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SENATE 

Thursday,  July  27,  1939 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25, 1939) 

•nie  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

The  Reverend  Duncan  Praser,  assistant  rector,  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  loving  hand  hath  given  us  all  that 
we  possess:  Grant  us  grace  that  we  may  honor  Thee  with 
our  substance,  and,  remembering  the  account  which  we 
must  one  day  give,  be  faithful  stewards  of  Thy  bounty;  and 
support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this  mortal  life,  till  the 
shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes,  the  busy  world  is 
hushed,  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done. 
Then,  in  Thy  mercy,  grant  us  a  safe  lodging,  a  quiet  rest, 
and  peace  at  the  last.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

TH£  JOURNAI, 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barklkt,  and  by  imanlmous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fcalendsu* 
day  Wednesday.  July  26,  1930,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonxm. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Mr       Adams 
u       Andrews 
\       Ashurst 
^^      Austin 
*^=^     BaUey 
>yk      BanUiead 
^    Barbour 
j^  Barkley 
V*«Ubo 
■^Si^  Bone 
y*  Borah 
\\   Brown 
0^    Bulow 
>^    Burke 
>    Byrd 
^   Byrnes 
?    Capper 
.1.^    Chavez 
^>a:«ark.  Idaho 
".^  Clark.  Mo. 
""^  Connally 
Danaher 


Davis 

LaFollette 

Schwartz 

Downey 

Lee 

Bchwellenbach 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Prazler 

Lucas 

Shlpstead 

George 

Lundeen 

Smathers 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smith 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Stewart 

GUlette 

McNary 

Taft 

Oreen 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Guffey 

Mead 

Tliomae.  Utah 

Gumey 

MUler 

To  bey 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Townsend 

Harrison 

Murray 

Truman 

Hatch 

Neely 

Tydlngs 

Hayden 

Norris 

Vandenberg 

Herring 

Nye 

VanNuys 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Holman 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Hughes 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Badcllffe 

White 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reed 

King 

RuBseU 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr.  Donahet],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia    [Mr.   Glass],   the   Senator   from   Kentucky    [Mr. 
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Logan],  and  the  Senator  fnnn  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ovirton]  ate 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  CakawatI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattixy]  are  absent  an  important 
public  business. 

The  VICE  KIESIDENT.  Eighty-six  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 

J.    FRANK    KUNZR 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  J.  Frank 
Kuner,  private,  Uniformed  Force.  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice, which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims.  | 

PREVENTION  OF  COLLISIONS  OF  VESSELS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  laws  for  preventing 
collisions  of  vessels,  which,  with  the  accompany  paper,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PATIEEKT  FOR  LANDS  CEDED  BT  SAN  CARLOS  APACHB  XNDIAM8 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  18) 
authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indians  for 
the  lands  ceded  by  them  In  the  agreement  of  February  25, 
1936,  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and  reopening 
such  lands  to  mineral  entry,  which  were,  on  page  1.  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre";.pB  page  2,  line  2. 
to  strike  out  "$277,966.37"  and  insert  "$33,725";  on  page  2, 
line  5.  to  strike  out  all  after  "Provided."  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "act"  In  line  9  and  Insert  "That  no  part  of  the 
amounts  authorized  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered  to  connection  with 
these  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000";  on  page  2.  line  10.  to  strike  out 
"The"  and  insert  "Upon  appropriation  and  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indians  of  the  amount 
herein  authorized  the";  and  on  page  2,  line  11,  to  strike 
out  "are  hereby"  and  insert  "shall  be." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PETITXONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Cominittee  on  Finance: 
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Assembly  Joint  Resolution  29 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  limit  the  broad  authority  vested  in  the  President  to  enter 
Into  foreign-trade  agreements 

Whereas  in  June  of  1934  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  act  to  amend  the  tariff  act  of  1930,  thereby  delegating 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  among  other  things,  the 
power  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  power 
was  extended  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to 
June    12.    1940;    and 

Whereas  this  act  was  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  era  of 
congressional  subservience  to  the  New  Deal,  during  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  surrendered  so  many  constitutional 
functions  to  the  Executive,  and  bureaucracy  became  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  government;   and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  authority  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  a  score  of  foreign 
countries,  the  last  and  most  far-reaciiing  having  been  concluded 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  on  November  17, 
1938,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  reduction  of  Import  duties 
and  increasing  import  quotas  on  certain  agricultural  products;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  ranks  second  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
inthe  production  of  dairy  products  and  stands  among  the  leaders 
tti  barley  raising;   and  » 

Whereas  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  and  barley  growers  have  In 
recent  years  been  hard  pressed  because  prices  of  these  products 
have  been  below  the  cost  of  production;   and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  these  facts  the  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  of  November  17.  1938.  provided  for  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  cream  from  35  cents  to  28  cents  per  gallon;  on  whole 
miUc.  not  exceeding  3.000.000  gallons,  from  6' 2  cents  to  3 '4  cents 
per  gallon:  and  on  barley  from  20  cents  to  15  cents  per  bushel;  and 

Whereas  such  modified  Import  duties  became  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1939.  and  will  continue  in  effect  for  not  less  than  3 
years  under  tfie  provLsions  of  said  trade  agreement;   and 

Whereas  farmers  of  this  State  are  vigorously  protesting  against 
such  modified  tariff  rat#l  and  consequent  further  dropping  in 
prices  on  barley  and  dairy  products;   and 

Whereas  the  historic  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  by  which 
American  standards  have  always  been  maintained  above  pauper 
foreign  standards)  was  thus  undermined:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  repealing  the  act  of  June  12,  1934, 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930"  or  restricting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  Import  duty  or  -. 
increase  the  import  quota  on  only  such  farm  and  dairy  products 
on  which  th^  cun'ent  market  price  is  equal  to  or  above  the  cost 
of  production.  Be  It  ftirther 

Resclved.  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Wisconsin    Member    thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  peti- 
tion of  sundry  citizeos  of  the  State  of  California  praying  for 
relief  from  various  conditions  affecting  American  citizens 
relative  to  hours,  wages,  working  conditions,  and  so  forth, 
under  the  operations  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  the  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  Property  Owners  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
praying  that  an  extension  of  time  be  granted  to  those  who 
hold  mortgages  with  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  to  at  least  25  years  and 
that  the  interest  rate  be  reduced  to  3  percent,  which  was 
referred  to' the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

He  also  laid  bjjfore  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Young 
PfWple's  Religious  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass..  protesting  against 
tpe  enactment  of  the  so-called*Dempsey  bill,  relative  to  the 
deportation  of  aliens,  and  also  the  so-called  Hobbs  bill,  set- 
ting up  a  place  of  detention  for  aliens  ordered  to  be  deported 
who  for  various  reasons  cannot  be  returned  to  the  country 
of  their  allegiance,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration.  ^  .^ 

He  also  laid,  before  the  Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial  from  Ralph  H.  Harris,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
remonstrating  against  the  construction  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Dam  for  flood  purposes  in  Coke  County,  Tex.,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7263)  to  permit  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  of  1939.  reported  it  without 
amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  982)  thereon. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY,  from  the  C(  mmittee  on  Finance,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  1'  48)  to  piovide  for  the  refund 
or  credit  of  the  intemal-revei  ue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or 
rendered  unmarketable  by  res  sen  of  the  floods  of  1936  and 
1937  where  such  spirits  were  ii  i  the  possession  of  the  original 
taxpayer  or  rectifier  for  bottlii  g  or  use  in  rectification  under 
Government  supervision  as  pr  )vided  by  law  and  regulations, 
reported  it  without  amendmerjt  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
983)  thereon. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  from  the  Cominittee  on  Commerce,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2785)  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  (Public,  No.  785,  75  -h  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  ade- 
quately define  the  term  "ammjinition"  as  said  term  is  defined 
in  said  act,  reported  it  withou ;  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  C  jmmittee  on  Public  Lands  and 


to  which  were  referred  the 


the  bill  (S.  538)  for  the  reUef 

n  Harding  town  site,  Fla.,  re- 

and  submitted  a  report  (No. 


Surveys,  to  which  was  referrec 
of  certain  purchasers  of  lots 
ported  it  without  amendmeni 
984)  thereon. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  frbm  the  Committee  on  Claims, 


following  bills,  reported  them 


each  with  amendments  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 
S.  2529.  A  bill  for  the  relieflof  the  Bell  Grocery  Co.  (Rept. 

No.  985) ;  and 

S.  2531.  A   bill   for   the    relef 

Franklin,  Mrs.  Nathan  Falk, 

986). 
Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Cbmmittee  on  Claims,  to  which 


were  referred  the  following 


)ills.  reported  them  each  with 


amendments  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 


S.  2143.  A  b:U  for  the  relief 
987) ;  and 

S.  2561.  A  bill  for  the  relie 


)f  Michael  M.  Cohen  (Rept.  No. 


Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Coni  mittee  on  Claims,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  1962)  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  reopen  and  readj  idicate  the  case  of  Carrie  How- 


ard Steedman  and  Eugenia 


Howard  Edmtmds,  reported  it 


without  amendment  and  subm  tted  a  report  (No.  989)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  conmittee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  billtSr-1638)  for  the  rel:  pf  of  Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
990)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  coihmittee,  to  which  was  referred 


the  bill  (S.  1790)  for  the  reliel 


flood  at  or  near  Bean  Lake  in 
in  Buchanan  County,  in  the 
month  of  March  1934.  repor 
submitted  a  report  (No.  994) 


were  referred  the  following 


widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civi   War  (Rept.  No.  996) . 


of   Stanley   Falk.   Howard 
and  Rose  Winter   (Rept.  No. 


of  Ina  Jones  (Rept.  No.  988). 


of  the  Eberhart  Steel  Products 


Co.,  Inc.,  reported  it  with  Amendments  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  991)  thereon. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  CoiAmittee  on  Commerce,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  273  »)  authorizing  the  issuance  to 
Orville  Wright  of  honorary  aircraft  pilot's  certificate  No.  1. 
reported  it  without  amendmept  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

992)  thereon. 
Mr.  SHEPPARD,  from  the  jCommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

to  which  was  referred  the  bil  (H.  R.  6925)  to  waive  the  age 
limit  for  appointment  as  sec  and  lieutenant,  Regular  Army, 
of  certain  persons  now  on  a;tive  duty  with  the  Air  Corps, 
reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

993)  thereon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  the  claims  of  certain  claimants  who  suffered  loss  by 


IJommittee  on  Claims,  to  which 
693)  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 


Platte  County,  and  Sugar  Lake 
State  of  Missouri,  during  the 
ed  it  with  an  amendment  and 
thereon. 


Mr.  MINTON,  from  the  Cc  mmittee  on  Pensions,  to  which 


Dills,  reported  them  each  with 


amendments  and  submitted  i  eports  thereon : 

S.  161.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Grizelda  Hull  Hobson 
(Rept.  No.  995) ;  and 

H.  R.  6901.  A  bill  granting 


increase  of  pensions  to  certain 


-I 
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Mr.  MINTON  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  to 
which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  eeujh 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  2875.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Pliilipplne  Insurrection 
shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran  if  claim 
•  is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter  (Rept.  No.  997) ; 

H.  R.  6898.  A  hill  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Ci\al  War  (Rept.  No.  998) ;  and 

H.  R.  6899.  A  bill  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  CivU  War  (R^pt.  No.  999). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4108)  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice records,  files,  and  property  in  local  offices  to  the  States, 
reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1000)  thereon. 

Mr.  MEIAD,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2893)  to  provide  for 
the  local  delivery  rate  on  certain  first-class  mail  matter, 
reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1001)  thereon. 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to 
which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  sev- 
erally without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

S.  2144.  A  bill  providing  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  of  Lockwcods  Basin,  East  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Rept.  No.  1002) ; 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  4.  1898  (30  Stat. 
369),  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  100  acting 
assistant  surgeons  for  temporary  service  (Rept.  No.  1003) ; 
and 

H.  R.  6320.  A  bill  to  establish  the  status  of  funds  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  laundry  (Rept. 
No.  1004). 

ENROLLED  BILLS   PRESENTED 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  Mrs.  Caraway),  from  the  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  committee  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

On  July  22,  1939: 

S.  1871.  An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities. 
On  July  26,  1939: 

S.  2065.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
certain  securities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
through  the  mails,  and  the  regulation  of  the  trust  indentures 
under  which  the  same  are  issued,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2139.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for 
religious,  educational,  and  social-service  purjwses; 

S.  2666.  An  act  providing  for  the  exchange  of  certain  park 
lands  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Piney  Branch  Parkway, 
near  Argyle  Terrace,  for  other  lands  more  suitable  for  the 
use  and  development  of  Piney  Branch  Parkway:  and 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  supplement  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  for  other  purposes,"  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  interlocking  bank  directorates,  known  as  the  Clajrton 
Act. 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BYRNES: 

S.  2904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  imder  certain  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, ifc 
By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

S.  2905.  A  bill  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to  Tina 
Newlon  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Pensions. 
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By  Mr.  WAL£H: 

S.  2906.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Allen  Pope  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

S.  2907.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  aliens  whose  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  United  States,  if  eligible  to  citizensliip.  to 
become  naturalized  without  filing  declaration  of  intention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia: 

S.  2908.  A  bill  amending  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  granting  to  the  city  and  coimty  of  San  Francisco  certain 
rights-of-way  in,  over,  and  through  certain  public  lands, 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  Stanislaus  National  For- 
est, and  certain  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest,  and  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  December 
19,  1913  (38  Stat.  242) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys. 

NATURALIZATION    OF    CERTAIN    ALIENS  ' 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which  is  a  companion  bill 
to  H.  R.  6443.  entitled  "A  ImII  to  permit  certain  aliens  whose 
childhood  was  spent  in  the  United  States,  if  eligible  to 
citizenship,  to  become  naturalized  without  filing  declaration 
of  intention."  I  ask  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  Congressman  Clason,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House,  recommending  favorable  action  on  this  bill,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred,  and  the  letter  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Clason, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Concrjessman  Clason:  I  have  yotir  letter  of  May  8, 
1939.  BKictng  my  attitude  wltb  respect  to  proposed  legislation  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  foreign -born  children  who  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  many  years  could  file  a  final  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion upon  reaching  the  age  of  21,  without  the  necessity  of  filing 
a  declaration  of  intention. 

This  Department  would  have  no  objection  to  legislation  of  this 
character.  There  Is  already  legislative  precedent  for  it  In  a  closely 
analogous  field,  since  the  Citizenship  Act  of  1934  permits  the 
spotises  of  American  citizens  to  apply  for  naturalization  after  a 
certain  period  of  residence  without  the  jieceflslty  of  filing  a 
declaration  of  intention  (first  papers).  ■ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pkamcbs  PcaKnts. 

■  (See  Senate  bill  2907,  introduced  by  Mr.  Walsh,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  appears 
imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

PROGRAM        FOR        FINANCING        RICOVERABLI        EXPENDITURES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MEAD  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  l>ill  (S.  2864)  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing cf  a  program  of  recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

WORKS   ON   RTVERS   AND   HARBORS — AMENDMEITT 

Mr.  WALSH  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2892)  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on- 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed- 

BLUE    RIDGE    PARKWAY — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2626)  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1936  (49  Stat.  2041),  providing  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  in  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  orderet^^  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  LOSSES  SUFFERED  BY  FLOOD  AT  BEAN  LAKE  AND  SUGAR 
LAKE,  MO. — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TRUMAN  submitted  amendments  intended  to  Jje  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1693)  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  the  claims  of  certain  claimants  who  suffered  loss  by 
flood  at  or  near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte  County,  and  Sugar  Lake 
in  Buchanan  »County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  during  the 
month  of  March  1934,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

CONTINUATION    OF    SPECIAL     COMMITTEE    ON    THE     TAXATION     OF 
GOVERNMENTAL    SECURITIES    AND    SALARIES 

Mr.  BROWN  submitted  the  following  resolutior^  (S.  Res. 
172),  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  303.  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
third  session,  establishing  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Taxation 
of  Governmental  Securities  and  Salaries,  agreed  to  Jiine  16.  1938, 
Is  hereby  continued  in  fioll  force  and  effect  until  the  expiration  of 
the  Seveniy-sixth  Congress,  and  the  time  for  making  the  report 
required  by  such  resolution  is  hereby  extended  to  such  date  of 
expiration. 

AIDS  FOR  EDUCATION — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  himself,  broadcast  by  tran- 
scription over  station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  June  1,  1939, 
on  the  subject  Aids  for  Education,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PROFESSIONAL   WOMEN — SPEECH   BY   MISS   EARLENE   WHITE 

[Mr.  Harrison  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Professional  Women, 
made  by  Miss  Earlene  White,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
-^ation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  at 
^^Bsas  City,  Mo.,  July  9,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

issuance   of   BONDS   TO   COVER   EXCESS   SPENDING ^STATEMENT   BY 

wads  WORTH    W.    MOUNT 

[Mr.  Byrd  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Wadsworth  W.  Mount,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  research  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  on 
the  subject  of  Excess  Government  Spending  Covered  by 
Printing  Government  Bonds,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

GOVERNMENTAL     PXEENDITURES.    TAXATION.    AND     BUREAUCRACY- 
EDITORIALS  FROM  nation's  BUSINESS 

[Mr.  White  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  from  the  Nation's  Business,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

RAILROAD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF   19S9 

[Mr.  Wheeler  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  note  in  the  June  1939  issue  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  entitled  'The  Railroad  Reorganization 
Act  of  1939,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

OPERATIONS   OF   POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
when  the  press  of  the  country  is  very  assiduously  trying  to 
call  attention  to  the  political  activities  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  I  think  it  might  be  weU  to  consider  for  a  minute 
the  ability  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  his  task  as  such. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pdst  fiscal  year  the  books  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department  showed  that  for  the  fifth  out  of  the 
6  years  in  which  Mr.  Farley  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  there  was  an  actual  surplus  in  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Department  so  far  as  actual  postal  affairs  were 
concerned.  For  the  past  year  it  showed  a  surplus  of  $10,- 
164,750.36.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  has  attempted  to  depreciate  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  by  saying  that,  in 
estimating  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post  OfiBce  Depart- 
ment, there  should  not  be  considered  the  services  which  are 
reijfifred  to  the  Government,  Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
agencies  for  which  no  postal  charge  is  made.  If  one  will  look 
back  through  the  reports  of  Postmasters  General  through  the 


Th; 


years,  he  will  see  that  on  al 
two  functions  was  made 
masters  General,  after 
involved  for  which  the  post 
had  a  deficit.    Under  Mr 
there  has  been  an  actual  surdlus 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc 
ating  statement  of  the  Post 
fiscal  year,  and  also  a  statement 
ating  statement. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
ordered. 

The  statements  are  as  follotv's 


occasions  a  separation  of  the 

difference  is  that  other  Post- 

dedudting  the  expenses  which  were 

DfRce  received  no  revenue,  still 

Firley,  during  5  of  the  6  years. 


insert  in  the  Record  the  oper- 

Dffice  Department  for  the  past 

in  explanation  of  the  oper- 

Without    objection,    it    is    so 


Income: 

Stamps 

Permits 

Second  class 

Box  rents 

Money  orders.. 
Postal  savings . 
Miscellaneous.. 


'osT  Office  Department, 

Bureau  of  Accounts, 

Washington. 


$514. 866,  925.  89 

162, 039,  675.  64 

21.890,401.24 

7, 676,  228  06 

23,403,439.30 

12, 754.  356  22 

2,  467.  732.  13 


Expenditures: 

Salaries 

Special   delivery 

Railway    mail 

Star    routes 

Foreign  mails 

Air   mail 

Stamps 

Rent,  light.  fuel__ 

Vehicle   service 

Custodial  supplies- 
All  other 


Gross  nonpostal  deficit. 


Nonpostal  credits  (act  June  9.  If30) 
Government  departments. 

Congressional   franlcs 

Public  welfare 

Air  mall 

Public  buildings  and  sundr 


Net  postal  surplus. 


durii  g 


A  net  operating  postal  surplus 
ending  on  June  30,  1939,  was 
General  James  A.  Farley,  who 
for  this  period  of  $745,098,350 
Postal  Service. 

This  revenue  figure  for  the 
$17,000,000  over  the  same  perio 
Bents  the  previous  all-time  high 

The  $10,000,000  surplus 
the  fifth  in  the  6  full  years  of 
istration  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Farley  pointed  out  that 
below  what  they  had  been 
despite  increased  volume  and 
the  40-hour-week  law  for  postal 
program.  This,  the  Postmaster 
ing  credit  on  the  efficiency  ol 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfactlo  i 

In  making  public  these  figur  s 
that  tlie  gains  in  postal  earning 
season,  and  that  each  month 
of  the  corresponding  month  a 
over  the  country  and  were  evi 
politan  and  rural  areas  of  ever ' 

The  large  increase  of  mailing  3 
viates  the  use  of  postage  stam^ 
and  the  Postmaster  General 
to  increased  use  of  the  mails  by 
tive  barometer  of  business 
ment  was  again  seen  as  indicating 
prosperity. 


PROGRAM    FOR    FINANCINC 


in? 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
to  provide  for  the  financi 
expenditures,  and  for  other 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  Presifient 
ing  that  some  Members  oi 


July  27 


745.  098.  758.  48 


509.  443. 

8,564. 

105, 469, 

10,  774, 

11,109. 

16,  632, 

4,363. 

10.851. 

15.  162. 

5.808. 

26.  252. 


627. 71 
900. 14 
417.29 
010.05 
891.58 
639.  22 
713.11 
924. 04 
759. 52 
201.  Gl 
923.35 


784. 434.  COS.  12 
39,335,249.64 


35, 000.  000.  00 

750.  000.  00 

1.250.000.00 

6,  000.  000.  00 

6. 500. 000. 30 

"49.^500.000.  00 


10,164,750.38 

of  $10.000000  for  the  fiscal  year 

ahnounced  last  night  by  Postmaster 

ilso  reported  that  postal  revenues 

w^re  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 

1>39  fiscal  year  represents  a  gain  of 

a  year  ago,  which  in  turn,  rcpre- 

in  the  matter  of  postal  receipts. 

annoiJnccd  by  the  Postmaster  General  13 

•ostmaster  General  Farley's  admin- 


postal  expenditures  were  still  far 

the  previous  administration,  this 

i^ceipts,  and  the  additional  cost  of 

employees  and  the  public-build. ng 

General  stated,  reflected  outstand- 

the  entire  postal  personnel,  and 

to  him. 

the  Postmaster  General  revealed 
started  during  the  last  Christmas 
that  time  had  been  well  ahead 
ago.    These  gains  came  from  nU 
( nly  distributed  among  the  metro- 
section  in  the  Nation, 
under  permit  postage,  which  ob- 
accounted  for  most  of  the  gains, 
that  this  was  almost  wholly  due 
business  and  Industry.    As  a  sensi- 
he  said,  the  postal  establlsh- 
a  sharp  upward  trend  in  general 


si  ice 
y 'ar 


cond  ticns 


RECOVERABLE    EXPENDITTTRES 


ct)nsideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
of  a  program  of  recoverable 
purposes. 

I  was  advised  this  morn- 
both  the  Republican  and  the* 
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Democratic  sides  would  like  to  discuss  the  general  purposes 
and  philosophy  of  the  pending  bill.  Personally  I  have  no 
objection  to  taking  a  vote  now  on  some  of  the  amendments 
irtiich  are  to  be  considered.  One  which  I  ha\'e  in  mind  was 
referred  to  in  the  colloquy  yesterday  with  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  BAjBin-mrl.  the  majority  leader; 
namely,  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  the  highway 
provision. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wiH  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  that  amendment  was  offered  to  l)e  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ha^-e  just  been  ad\'ised  that  the 
Government  Printing  OfBce  has  not  yet  pnnted  it.  The 
amendment  will  be  here  during  the  next  10  or  15  minutes. 
We  cannot  very  weU  discuss  it  without  having  copies  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that  fact.  I  wanted  to  oc- 
cupy a  httle  timp  in  the  discussion  of  the  highway  problem. 
That  was  my  purix)se  yesterday.  I  was  informed  by  the 
able  leader  that  he  was  to  offer  an  amendment  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  Members  on  his  side,  partictilarly  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haybkn],  who  is  conversant  with 
highway  legislation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    And  also  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 

licC.KRRMi  ] . 

Mr.  McCARRAN  rose. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  view  of  that  situation.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  desire  to  present  to  the  Senate.  By  gentlemen's 
agreement  I  was  to  follow,  with  my  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MalontyI.  I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  should 
like  to  carry  out  my  agreement  with  him.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  actMty.  I 
have  had  a  difference,  though  not  very  serious,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  question  of  interest 
which  appear' on  page  15  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  submit  a  word 
or  two  and  an  amendment  in  reference  to  that  subject. 

As  was  developed  in  the  discussion  on  yesterday,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  In  reference  to  interest  practically  mean 
that  the  Government  will  furnish  money  to  certain  private 
industries  at  considerably  less  than  the  money  actually  costs 
the  Government.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  railroad 
companies,  which  imder  the  bill  are  to  be  furnished  with 
money  at  a  rate  less  than  acttxal  cost.  If  we  are  to  seek  out 
industries  which  could  use  money,  and  could  use  it  at  less 
than  cost,  we  can  find  many  such  Industries  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  that.  I  therefore  offer  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  from  line  19  on  page  15  down  to  and  including  the  words 
"maturity  thereof"  in  the  first  hne  of  page  16. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  words  does  the  Senator  start  with 
on  line  16? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  propose  to  strike  out  the  last  six  lines 
on  page  15.  down  to  the  period  in  the  first  line  of  page  16. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  what  words  does  the  Senator  start 
with? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  start  with  the  words  "but  not  to  exceed" 
at  t^e  beginning  of  line  19  on  page  15.  As  a  necessary  part 
of  the  same  amendment.  I  wish  to  add  at  the  end  of  Une 
18  on  page  15  the  words  "plus  one-half  percent  per  armum." 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  that  money  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  various  agencies  for  the  piu-poses  of  the 
bill  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  the  cost  to  it  of  the  capital 
required  for  expenditures  imder  the  act,  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

The  one-half  of  1  percent  will  not  cover  the  cost.  I  in- 
quired yesterday  of  the  majority  leader  whether  or  not  the 
word  "cost"  which  was  included  in  the  bill,  when,  it  spoke 


of  the  return  of  the  actual  cost,  meant  anything  in  addition 
to  the  actual  interest  rat^^and  the  majority  leader  said  it 
did  not.  •* 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3rteldt 
Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  language  in  the  bill  would  not  avail  to  recoup 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  its  outlay  in 
obtaining  the  money.  Of  course,  that  would  mean  the  ^n- 
dpal  and  the  interest,  I  did  not  think  it  covered  any  ad- 
ministrative costs  necessary  by  reason  of  the  new  actinties  in 
the  way  of  increased  p)ersormel.  We  have  taken  care  of  that 
in  another  way.  by  authorizing  appropriations  for  admln- 
lstrati\'e  costs  for  most  of  these  BLgencxes. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  taken  care  of  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  make 
these  loans  we  should  reimburse  the  lending  agencies  or  the 
Government  for  the  actual  cost.  The  actual  cost  includes 
the  interest  which  the  R.  P.  C.  must  pay.  Then  there  is  the 
cost  of  printing  the  bonds:  there  are  the  legal  costs:  there 
are  a  mtiltitude  of  costs.  These  loans  cannot  be  made  at  a 
cost  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  So.  if  the  rate  is  made  one- 
half  of  1  percent  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  recover  the  costs 
for  the  R.  F.  C. 

The  other  section  I  am  seeking  to  have  stricken  out  is  a 
limitation  on  these  provisions.  It  provides  that  the  rate  shall 
be  expected  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  the  costs  to  it. 
Then  the  limitation  is  "not  to  exceed  the  highest  yield  to 
maturity  on  the  longest  term  outstanding  issue  of  obligations 
of  the  United  States." 

The  question  of  srield  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  question  of  yield  has  to  do  with  what  the  holder 
of  the  security  receives  and  what  he  pays  for  it.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  Is  what  the  Govenmient  has  to  pay  for  its 
money.  If  the  Government  pays  3  peirent  for  its  money 
It  pays  it  to  maturity,  at  each  interest  period,  and  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  purchaser  of  the  bonds  or  the  assignee  of 
the  bonds  buys  the  bonds  on  a  basis  that  pays  him  only  2 
percent,  because  the  Government  will  be  paying  the  full  rate. 
So  there  is  a  limit  under  the  bill,  that  the  interest  rate  shall 
be  such  as  to  reimburse  the  costs,  but  shall  not  exceed  the 
yield,  which  is  the  yield  to  the  owner  of  the  bond. 

I  am  asking  to  have  that  stricken  out  so  that  the  bill  will 
merely  provide  that  the  Government  will  lend  the  money  at 
its  actual  cost — that  is,  its  interest  cost  plus  one-half  of 
1  percent. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  words  suggested  by  the  Senator  to  be 
eliminated  are  the  words  suggested  to  the  committee  by 
Mr.  Jones,  I  bebeve.  as  language  which  should  be  stricken  out, 
after  he  had  considered  this  section.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  In  the  original 
bill  which  was  before  us  there  was  a  very  intricate  provision, 
and  we  asked  Mr.  Jones  if  he  imderstood  what  It  meant,  and 
he  said  he  did  not.  Then  there  was  some  discussion  of  that. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  true;  but  does  the  Senator  remem- 
ber, or  does  he  not.  that  Mr.  Jones  placed  in  parentheses 
the  very  words  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  have  stricken  out, 
and  suggested  that  they  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  My  suggestion  really  con- 
forms to  that.  I  will  read  the  section.  It  pro\-ides  that  the 
loan  shall  be  "at  a  rate  or  rate^  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  the  cost  to  it  of 
the  capital  required  for  its  operations  imder  this  act."  Mr. 
Jones  said  that  if  we  would  stop  at  that  point  we  would  meet 
the  requirements.    The  original  bill  added  this  language: 

Having  due  regard  to  the  yield  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturity  or  matxirltleB  to  that  of  such  loana  and  the 
rate  and  period  of  amortization  of  the  cost  of  such  works,  project*.. 
or  undertakings,  but  not  to  exceed  the  mxUtlple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  percent  next  higher  than  the  yield  to  maturity  based  on  market 
prices  on  the  longest  term  outstanding  issue  of  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  direct  or  Indirect. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  did  not  know  what  that  meant. 
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Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KING.  I  read  the  bill  with  as  much  interest  as  I  could 
command — being  opposed  to  it,  I  will  say— iind  it  was  so  con- 
fusing with  respect  to  who  should  bear  Uie  cost  of  adminis- 
tration as  the  administration  procee^^  that  in  the  final 
result  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  attempt  to  evade  a  clear 
statement  that  the  burden  rested  upon  the  organizations 
which  were  to  receive  the  loans,  and  that  they  must  pay  out 
of  any  loans  made  to  them,  and  that  they  could  not  pass  on 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasiiry,  the  expenses  of  administration  and  the  costs  of 
the  various  organizations  as  they  took  over  the  obligations 
of  the  organizations  that  were  formed. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  clear  that  the 
Government  is  to  be  free  from  the  administrative  costs, 
or  are  such  costs  to  come  out  of  the  organizations  which 
are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these  leans? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  before  the  Senate 
would  impose  upon  the  Government  all  administrative  ex- 
penses of  getting  the  money,  all  expenses  other  than  the 
actual  interest  paid.  What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  add  a 
provision  for  one-half  of  1  percent  in  order  to  carry  the 
Government's  administrative  costs,  its  engraving  costs,  and 
its  personnel  cost,  because  I  do  not  think  that  a  railroadj 
for  instance,  in  buying  equipment — and  we  are  lending 
them  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  it — should  get  the  money 
at  the  rate  the  Government  pays  less  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  all  administrative  expenses.  Personally, 
I  think  the  rate  should  be  higher  than  that,  and  I  am 
suggesting  merely  that  the  Government  lend  the  money  at 
actual  cost. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  this  formula 
originally  provided  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not 
exceed  the  yield  on  the  longest  term  outstanding  Govern- 
ment obligations  plus  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  which  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient  difference  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  losses  or  any  costs  to  the  Government  in  obtaining 
the  money. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  gotten  less  for  its  money  than  under  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    By  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thmk  that  is  it.  It  speaks  of  a  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  percent,  and  some  of  us  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  that  meant. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator; 
we  may  be  able  to  get  together  en  the  question.  What  we  are 
anxious  to  do,  and  what  I  think  we  aU  desire,  is  that,  based 
on  the  theory  of  the  bill,  that  we  are  getting  away  from 
grants,  are  making  loans,  we  want  to  make  them  at  a  rate  of 
interest  sufiBciently  low  to  induce  those  who  want  the  money 
and  can  use  it  to  make  the  loans;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
R.  P.  C.  should  make  an  overhead  profit  out  of  the  transac- 
tions by  being  able  to  sell  its  bonds  bearing  1^2  or  2  percent 
and  then  lend  the  money  at  3  or  4  percent  interest.  All  I 
am  anxious  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  R.  F.  C,  in  the  rate  it 
charges  for  these  various  activities,  shall  have  returned  to  it 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  money  without  a  profit. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  to  the  suggestion  to  provide  in 
line  17  "at  a  rate  or  rates  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reimburse  the  corporation  for  not  more  than  the  cost  to  it 
of  the  capital  required  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent,"  instead 
of  one-half.  I  would  accept  the  suggestion.  I  think  one- 
fourth  will  he  ample.  The  bill  provided  one-eighth  originally, 
which  might  have  been  a  little  low. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  say  "any  more 
than  the  cost"?  Why  not  say  that  we  will  reimburse  it  for 
the  cost  plus  that? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  such  a  provision  there  would  be  no 
ceiling.  They  could  require  interest  at  a  rate  which  would 
not  only  reimburse  them  for  the  cost  of  the  money  but  give 
them  more.    They  might  be  able  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not 
crime,  but  I  believe  this  woulc 
I  want  to  see  done — that  the 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    No;  one- 
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transaction.  What  we  are  t  ying  to  do  is  to  provide  that 
these  rates  of  interest  sliall  nqt  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  costs. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  may  say  t6  the  Senator  that  between  the 
two  crimes,  the  crime  of  mak  ng  a  little  profit  and  the  crime 
of  making  a  loss,  I  should  prefer  to  have  them  commit  the 
crime  of  making  a  profit. 


know  that  we  could  call  it  a 
do  what  both  the  Senator  and 
R.  F.  C.  would  recoup  the  cost 


and  no  more;  but  in  order  tii  take  care  of  its  losses,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  I  think  onp-fouith  of  1  percent  would  be 
sufficient. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Is  not  the  Sehator  drawing  a  very  close  line? 


lalf  of  1  i)ercent  on  the  large 


transactions  which  may  be  fcvolved  v/ould  produce  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  ind  I  oannot  imagine  how  the 
increase  in  the  personnel  n©;essary/ would  entail  much  ex- 
pense. It  may  not  be  necesjary  J^  them  to  have  any  in- 
crease; very  likely  the  R.  P.  C  ..  wTui  its  present  organization, 
can  conduct  all  these  activit  bs  without  any  additional  per- 
sonnel, and  therefore  there  \'ould  be  no  additional  cost  in- 
volved. It  may  be  that  the]  e  would  be  some  cost  for  the 
printing  of  bonds,  but  that  wc  uld  not  be  great. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  may  say  ti  i  the  Senator  that  In  the  ordi- 
nary banking  experience  of  t  lose  who  are  experienced  in  it, 
it  costs  them  practically  1  percent  to  handle  money.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  R.  P.  C.  can  handle  its  money  at  a  cost 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  and  neet  the  incidental  expenses  in 
addition  to  the  interest  costs.  I  think  the  Senator  and  I 
agree  as  to  what  we  are  try  ng  to  accomplish,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  is  underfiguring  i  he  incidental  costs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  no  one  can  be  absolutely  accu- 
rate about  what  the  cost  will  )e;  it  is  all  speculative. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  gii  e  the  benefit  of  whatever  doubt 
there  is  to  the  R.  P.  C. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  have  ixed  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in 
other  laws 

Mr.  ADAMS.    In  what  la^  ? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  the  s  Dread  between  the  cost  of  the 
money  and  the  rate  at  whic  i  it  will  be  loaned  to  the  bor- 
rower. We  have  even  gone  urther  than  that  in  the  farm- 
loan  situation  by  providing  e  rate  which  has  resulted  in  an 
actual  loss. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  the  Senat  or  willing  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment with  the  mere  change  from  one-half  to  one-fourth? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  would  be  if  I  were  certain  that  the 
R.  P.  C.  under  that  language  :ould  not  charge  more  than  the 
actual  cost  to  it  plus  the  on  ;-fom  th  of  1  percent.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  to  put  in  "noi  more  than  the  cost,  plus  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  £  enator's  statement  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  R.  F.  C.  will  be  amiliar  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said  on  tt  e  fioor,  and  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  that  they  are  to  make  an  interest  rate  sufficient  to 
reimburse  them.  That  does  i  lot  mean  they  are  to  go  beyond 
that  rate.  Then  when  we  sj  y  "the  cost,  plus  one-fourth  of 
1  percent"  or  "one-half  of  1  i  ercent,"  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
definitely  fixed  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  would  pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  lan- 
guage written  in  the  bill  ths  n  to  what  I  would  say  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  do  not  th  nk  so.    I  could  not  grant  that, 

Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Does  the  Sena  tor  think  that  even  one-half  of 
1  percent  would  reimbiu-se  he  Government  for  the  losses 
involved  in  this  general  projram,  taking  the  program  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  no  idea 
that  that  is  going  to  cover  thi  losses.  I  am  merely  proposing 
to  insert  it  so  that  the  Goverr  ment  will  not  be  a  loser,  assum- 
ing it  gets  back  100  percent  c  :  the  principal  and  the  interest. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  win  notice  the  language  of  the 
preamble  to  section  2:- 

In  order  to  provide  a  sound  method  of  financing  which,  without 
burdening  the  national  taxing  power,  will  make  It  possible  to  In- 
crease employment — 

And  so  forth.  Could  not  the  Senator  at  least  make  It  1 
percent  higher  instead  of  one-half  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Many  years  ago  I  heard  the  word  "euphemis- 
tic." It  seems  to  me  the  preamble  would  have  to  be  liberally 
construed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  does  not  believe,  does  he,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  can  be  carried  out  without  burdening  the 
national  taxing  power,  even  If  his  amendment  shall  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Has  the  Senator  called  attention  to  Mr.  Jones* 
testimony  on  page  218  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
when  he  was  asked,  with  regard  to  the  interest  provision? — 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  then  you  wotild  not  fix  a  maximum? 
Mr.  JoNxs.  No;  why  should  you? 
The  Chaixman.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  certainly  would  not.  I  would  not  fix  a  maximum, 
no — or  a  mlnlmiim.  either. 

The  pe<^le  adnUnlsterlng  this  law  are  going  to  do  It  largely  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  and  he  Is  going  to  know  what  money 
Is  costing,  through  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  they  shotild 
be  free  to  fix  the  rate  without  regard  to  a  strait  Jacket  Imposed  In 
the  act. 
Does  the  Senator  remember  that  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones? 
Mr.  ADAMS.     I  do. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  does  the  Senator  remember  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  in  favor  of  eliminating  everything — that  is,  all 
that  the  Senator  was  striking  out — without  putting  in  any 
limitation,  as  the  Senator  has  proposed  to  do? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  one  of  the  humble  followers  of  the 
majority  leader  here,  and  I  naturally  yield  to  him  as  far  as 
my  mathematical  sense  will  permit  me.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  think  my  amendment  is  all  right? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  as  originally  offered. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  change  it  from  one-half  to  one- 
quarter,  can  we  bargain  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    And  put  in  "not  more."    I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  ceiling. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    No. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Because  nobody  wants  the  R  P.  C.  to 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  may  he  able  to  borrow  this  money  at 
1  percent  on  short-term  obligations,  and  refund  them,  and 
reissue  them  from  time  to  time;  and  even  under  the  bill  as 
It  is  it  could  loan  the  money  at  2^8  percent.  If  the  program 
is  to  work,  certainly  no  Government  agency  ought  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  interest.  There  ought  to  be  a  ceiling.  And 
the  suggestion  I  make  would  result  in  the  Corporation  being 
reimbursed  for  all  that  it  costs  it  to  get  the  money,  plus  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent,  which.  In  my  judgment,  would  take 
care  of  even  administrative  costs,  such  as  the  printing  of 
bonds,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Of  course,  the  Senator  and  I  approach  it 
from  different  angles.  I  do  not  Want  the  Government  to 
lose,  and,  as  between  the  railroad  company  which  is  buy- 
ing equipment  with  Government  money  and  the  Govern- 
ment. I  would  rather  they  paid  a  shade  more  interest  than 
that  the  Government  should  stand  a  loss.  The  Government 
Is  going  to  stand  a  loss  anyway,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
on  its  principal. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Responding  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  will  say  there  is  no  way  to  put  in  the  bill  a  spread  in 
interest  rates  which  might  m  a  speculative  way  take  care  of 
any  losses  that  might  be  sustained  on  the  loans.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  not  attempting  to  do  that  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  felt  that  would  be  useless,  in  view  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  it  is  not  that.  There  is  no  way  to 
estimate  it.    There  may  not  be  any  losses.    But  if  there 


should  be  any  losses,  we  cannot  tell  what  they  may  be.  It 
might  be  years  before  they  would  develop.  And  we  cannot 
fix  any  pKJSsible  spread  in  interest  rates  that  would  com- 
pensate the  R.  P.  C.  for  any  individual  losses  which  might 
occur  in  10  or  15  years  from  now  on  loans  it  may  make. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  but  sound  financing  would  make  some 
provision  for  that.  Every  banking  institulicn  In  the  land, 
every  insurance  company,  everyone  who  handles  money, 
would  msike  some  allowance  in  the  matter  of  interest  rates. 
If  there  were  an  absolute  assurance  that  every  loan  would  be 
paid  back  100  percent,  interest  rates  would  be  lower.  But 
by  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered,  we  would  fix  an 
absolute  mmimum,  based  on  the  expectation  of  100-percent 
Interest  and  principal  being  paid. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBE31G.  In  connection  with  the  problem  of 
Interest  rates,  I  wish  to  submit  a  question  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  My  understanding  is  that  these  loans  may  be 
made  for  a  period  of  40  years.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether,  when  the  loan  Is  made  for  40  years,  this  low  in- 
terest rate  contracted  with  the  borrower  is  to  remain  effec- 
tive for  40  years,  regardless  of  whether  during  the  inter- 
vening period  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
increases. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  if ,  as  I  assimie 
it  will  do,  the  Government  makes  a  40-year  loan.  It  will 
issue  40-year  bonds  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  loan,  so  as  to 
escape  the  hazard  of  increased  interest  costs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  a  change 
in  a  40-year  obUgation,  simply  because  In  the  intervening 
period  interest  rates  to  the  borrower  may  go  up,  because 
the  period  of  the  obligation  is  fixed,  and  the  rate  of  Interest 
is  fixed  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made.  If  20  years  later  the 
Government  should  be  obliged  to  pay  more  interest  on  money 
which  it  then  borrows,  it  could  not  make  a  change  in  the 
previous  obligation,  because  the  money  Involved  in  the  orig- 
inal transaction  would  have  no  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
money  in  the  later  transaction. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  if  the  R.  P.  C.  in  making  the  loans  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  it  v^ill  make  40-year  loans,  and  then  will  borrow 
at  5-year  periods  or  10-year  periods  to  get  the  money,  it 
u-ill  be  confronted  with  a  loss,  if  we  succeed  in  the  efforts 
we  are  making  to  restore  business  activity  and  prosperity, 
because  if  we  do  succeed,  interest  rates  will  go  up. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Precisely.  And  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  moment  ago  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  borrow  some  of  this 
money  on  short-term  paper. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  said  the  R.  F.  C.  could  do  It.  But  they 
do  not  borrow  any  money  now  for  longer  than  5-year 
periods.  Under  the  bill,  however,  they  can  issue  their  obli- 
gations for  as  long  as  30  years  I  think.  So  that  when  they 
issue  their  obligations  for  practically  30  years  they  fix  a  rate 
of  Interest  in  the  loans  they  make.  When  they  distribute 
that  money  among  the  various  agencies  they  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  based  on  what  they  have  to  pay  for  the  money  over 
the  period. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  R.  P.  C.  borrows  the  money 
on  short-time  paper  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  thereupon 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  low  rate  of  Interest  to  the  borrower 
in  a  40-year  contract,  in  the  course  of  the  40  years  the  Gov- 
enmaent  undoubtedly  would  lose  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  on  the  interest  alone,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would.  And,  of  course, 
there  could  be  no  change  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
the  borrower  as  a  matter  of  contract  and  as  a  matter  of 
specific  provision  of  the  statute,  because  at  the  top  Of  page 
16  it  is  provided: 

Nothing  herein  shaU  be  construed  to  require  the  alteration  or 
readjustment  of  any  rate  once  tbe  Interest  U»»  been  fixed  for  any 
borrower. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  this  is 
lother  factor  of  doubt  which  justifies  his  very  modest  sug- 
gestion that  a  one-half  of  1  percent  element  of  safety  be 
injected  into  the  rate  as  between  the  Government  and  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  one-half  of  1  percent  is  an  Inade- 
quate amount,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
•  Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  P.  W.  A.  activities',  under  which  we  have  been  making 
grants  of  45  percent  land  loans  of  55  percent,  in  order  that 
public  bodies  may  feil  that  they  can  afford  t)  forego  the 
grants,  and  make  th^  loans  provided  for  in  the  measure, 
they  have  to  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  in  the  way 
of  a  reduced  interest  rat€  which,  over  the  period,  will  absorb 
at  least  a  part  of  what  they  would  have  gotten  as  a  grant. 

It  has  been  figured  out  by  the  Treasury  that  on  a  20-year 
maturity  the  amoimt  of  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  interest 
pro\ided  for  in  the  bill  would  be  22  percent,  for  a  15-year 
obligation  it  would  be  19  percent,  and  so  on,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  obligation.  Now,  if  the  rate  of  interest  is 
raised  so  as  to  absorb  these  benefits  which  are  offered  as  a 
'substitute  for  grants,  then  we  destroy  the  inducement  to 
the  public  bodies.  State,  county,- or  municipal,  to  borrow  .the 
money,  because  they  do  not  get  anything,  or  get  very  little, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  grants  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  receive. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  of 
foregoing  the  grant.  When  did  railway  companies  ever  have 
a  right  to  a  grant?    They  are  not  foregoing  anything. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  talking  about  making  loans  to  private 
corporations  at  less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  United 
States  Govermnent.    I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  had  been  listening  he 
would  know  that  I  specified  P.  W.  A.  projects.  The  railroads 
have  gotten  no  grants.    The  R.  E.  A.  has  gotten  no  grants. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  the  Senator's 
argument  has  no  bearing  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  the  P.  W.  A.  situation  has  a  bearing. 
In  this  measure  we'  cannot  fix  a  different  rate  for  different 
activities.    They  should  be  uniform. 

'  Mr.  ADAMS.  But  we  ought  not  to  give  the  railroads  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  45-percent  grant.  It  sems  to  me  the 
Senator  is  arguing  that  we  should  give  a  rate  to  the  railroads 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  45  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  The  most  they  would  get  over  a 
period  of  years  would  be  approximately  20  or  22  percent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  we  would  have  to  pay  for  money  on  our 
own  borrowings  and  the  rate  which  the  Government  would 
give  them.  There  is  no  element  of  grant.  We  are  seeking 
to  give  to  the  railroads  and  the  corporations  which  want 
to  put  in  rural  electrification  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sates, 
which  has  the  finest  credit  rating  of  any  government,  corpo- 
ration, or  individual  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill.  Senate  bill 
2864,  entitled  "The  Works  Financing  Act  of  1939,"  is  perhaps 
the  most  tempting  piece  of  bait,  and  partly  for  that  very  rea- 
son the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legislation,  that  has  come 
before  the  Congress  for  some  time. 

Frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  the  bill.  I  am  afraid  not  merely 
because  of  its  loose  fiscal  policy  but  also  because  of  its 
temptations  and  its  implications. 

It  promises  something  for  nothing  to  almost  everyone  and 
every  group  in  the  country.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions 
in  it  for  the  construction  industry,  for  farmers,  for  the  rail- 
roads, for  communities  thirsting  for  public  works,  for  all  the 
people  and  businesses  that  want  more  highway  construction, 
for  the  small-business  man,  for  those  who  see  foreign  trade 
as  a  big  factor  in  recovery,  and  even  $90,000,000  for  reclama- 
tion.   All  these  hundreds  of  millions  and  billions  are  without, 

appropriations,  without  costing  the  Government  anything 

without  costing  anybody  anything. 


Mr.  President,  some  of  the 


claims  made  for  the  bill,  includ- 
ing the  claim  that  the  projej;ts  are  to  be  self -liquidating,  are 
just  too  good  to  be  true. 

As  I  understand,  the  amerjded  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
authorizes  the  lending  of  son  e  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
for  projects  described  as  sel  -liquidating. 

"self -liquidating,"  it  means  that 
the  projects  will  ultimately  pjay  for  themselves  out  of  earnings 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

[{interpret  the  report  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  it  provides  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  shall  issue  bonds  to  raise  the 
money  to  make  loans.  The  money  so  raised  will  be  lent  to 
Government -owned  corporal  ions  for  use  or  for  relending,  and 


ultimately  the  corporations 


viM  recover  the  money  from  the 


expenditures  were  absolutelji 
were  in  the  public  interest. 


money  will  be  spent  through 
or  other  agencies.    Perhaps 
However,  the  basic  fact  is 
dollars — or  however  much 
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operation  of  the  projects  an  i  return  it  to  the  Government. 

The  program  looks  very  much  like  a  spending  program 
under  the  name  of  a  lendin  i  program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  wc  aid  go/  further  into  debt  without 
the  additional  debt  being  shown^^n  the  books  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  just  as  much  a  1  jnd-and-spend  program  as  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  lam  not  criticizing  all  the  lendings 
and  spendings  which  have  oi  icurred  in  the  past.    Some  of  the 


necessary.  Some  of  the  lendings 
Many  of  the  R.  F.  C.  loans  will 
be  repaid.  However,  I  venttre  to  suggest  that  not  nearly  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  ft  nds  lent  under  the  new  program 
will  be  repaid  as  was  the  casp  with  the  previous  R.  F.  C.  loans. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be. 

What  is  really  proposed  uider  the  program  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  use  its  credjt  to  borrow  more  money.     The 

Government-owned  corporations 
some  of  it  will  be  repaid, 
that  the  two  and  one-half  billion 
of  it  is  used — will  be  a  burden 


upon  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  Actually,  It 
will  be  added  to  the  public  debt,  although  through  a  book- 
keeping fiction  it  will  not  fe  listed  as  part  of  the  national 
debt  for  the  present. 

Mr.  President,  this  sessioil  of  Congress  already  has  appro- 
priated something  like  $lc  ,000,000,000,  with  another  defi- 
ciency bill  coming  before  w  i  adjourn. 

The  public  debt  is  more  t  lan  $40,000,000,000.  Anticipated 
revenues  for  the  curent  fiscal  year  are  little  more  than  five 

Figire  it  out  for  yourself. 
Moreover.  Congress  alrea  ly  has  authorized  borrowings  of 
some  $14,000,000,000  by  an  1  through  various  agencies,  and 
these  billions  are  a  contingent  liabilty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  do  not  say  th  it  all  of  this  amount  ultimately 
lebt,  but  part  of  it  will  be. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  the  tl  tne  has  come  for  Congress  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  endless  borr  Dw-and-spend,  borrow-and-lend, 

The  fact  that  this  one  has  a 
new  name,  coined  for  it  oitside  of  Congress — I  believe  the 
term  is  "splending" — does  npt  change  its  inherent  character. 

and  spend.    That  this  program 
not  change  the  fact. 
I  find  myself  to  a  certaih  extent  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  issued  by  the  {Republican  special  committee  on 

to  this  measure  and  the  policy 
it  carries  out  is  not  at  all  fcased  on  partisan  considerations. 
The  committee  declares  ( lat — 


emment. 

will  be  added  to  the  public 


It  is  still  borrow  and  lend 
has  a  new  designation  does 


The  whole  premise  Is  fallj^Ious 
are  specious.    The  policy  Is  ut 
Nation.     Both  the  propc^al  a^d 
be  denotinced  and  rejected  by 


Mr.  President,  this  propokal 
gency  measure.    It  is  proposed 
the  dangerous  program  of 
and  spend  as  a  permanent 

Every  one  of  such  measilres 
us  more  certainly  and  mor2 
of  borrow  more  and  speni 
the  more  we  spend.    The  nlore 


The   arguments  for  the  bill 
erly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
the  underlying  principles  should 
Congress. 


is  not  advanced  as  an  emer- 
that  the  Government  go  into 
continuing  to  borrow  and  lend 
program. 

enacted  by  Congress  catches 

hopelessly  in  the  vicious  circle 

more.     The  more  we  borrow, 

we  spend,  the  more  we  must 


/ 
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borrow  to  keep  up  the  spending.  The  more  we  spend,  the 
more  we  must  borrow,  because  when  the  artificial  stimulant 
of  Government  spending  is  removed,  or  even  lessened,  an 
economic  crisis  is  threatened;  and  more  borrowing  to  make 
possible  more  spending  to  make  necessary  more  borrowing 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  at  an  ever-increasing  tempo  and 
in  ever-increasing  volume. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  very  apparent  situation  in 
which  the  additional  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  pltxs 
the  other  l>ilUons  of  dollars  appropriated  for  spending  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  can  l)e  used  to  influence  votes  in  the 
coming  1940  campaign. 

I  voted  for  the  Hatch  bill,  a  fine  piece  of  legislation,  to 
prohibit  pernicious  political  activities  by  those  charged  with 
dispensing  relief  funds  and  by  Federal  employees  generally. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  doing  that  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  providing  another  two  and  one-half  biUion  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  already  created  slush  fund  of  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  Government  spending  for  communities 
and  for  Government  payments  to  individuals? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  than  disturbed:  I  am  alarmed 
as  J  look  down  the  read  on  which  we  are  traveling.  It  was 
bad  enough  when  the  Federal  Govermnent  was  spending 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  it  col- 
lected in  revenue.  It  was  bad  enough  to  face  a  tenth  year  of 
deficit  spending  on  that  basis.  But  now,  through  the  spuri- 
ous device  of  calling  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  or  so 
lending  instead  of  spending,  we  are  proposing  to  make  it 
possible  in  the  coming  year  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  between  two  and  one-hall  and  three  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  revenue. 

If  those  figures  are  questioned,  I  suggest  that  you  figure  it 
out  yourself.  More  than  $13,000,000,000  will  have  been  ap- 
propriated. Add  to  this  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
Then  divide  the  total  by  the  $5,500,000,000  of  anUcipatcd 
revenues,  and  see  what  the  result  is.  Unless  my  arithmetic 
is  at  fault,  the  result  is  nearly  three  times  as^juch  lent  and 
spent  as  the  revenue  receipts  amount  to.         ) 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  honestly  stated  what  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  do,  I  should  be  gravely  concerned.  But  coming  to 
us  under  a  disguise,  even  though  that  disguise  is  almost 
transparent,  I  am  seriously  alarmed  over  where  its  passage 
will  lead  us.  I  feel  constrained  to  vote  against  the  bill  much 
as  I  favor  some  of  the  announced  objectives  proposed  to  be 

attained.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bilbo  in  the  chalr> .  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AD.^BtsJ. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  lieu  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  think  we  have  arrived 
at  a  compromise  of  language.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment,  in  addition  to  striking  out  the  words 
which  he  strikes  out.  by  striking  out.  in  line  17,  on  page  15, 
after  ihe  word  "for",  the  words  "the  cost  to  it  of  the  capital 
required  for  any  expenditure  under  this  act"  and  inserting 
"not  more  than  the  cost  of  the  capital  to  it,  plus  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  per  annum." 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  thought  we  said  one-half. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Not  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Not  more  than  one-h£ilf . 

Mr.  BARKXEY.    Very  well;  "plus  not  more  than  one-half 

of  1  percent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado accept  the  modification? 
Mr.  ADAMS.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  "OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Adams],  as  modified. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  let  us  have  the  amendment 
stsited.    I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  reads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  modified,  wHl  be  stated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  can  state  it. 
The  amendment  as  modified  proposes,  on  page  15,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  down  to  and  including 


the  words  "the  maturity  thereof  In  line  1  on  page  16.  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  the  cost  to  it  of 
the  capital  required  for  any  expenditure  under  this  act, 
plus  not  more  than  one-half  of  I  percent  per  annum",  so 
that  the  language,  beginning  in  line  16,  would  t^A: 

At  a  rate  or  rates  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  not  more  than  the  coat  to  It  of  the 
capital  required  for  any  exp^Kllture  under  this  act.  plus  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  per  anntim 

Mr.  KING.    The  Senator  from  Kansas  TMr.  CappekI  has 
just  delivered  an  address  which  should  call  for  most  serious 
consideration  not  only  upon  the  pert  of  Senators  but  of  the 
country.    He  has  condemned  in  forcible  terms  the  spending 
policy  of  the  Government  and  has  indicated  that  this  policy 
is  a  menace  to  our  economic  system  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Govermnent.    He  would  have  been  more  accu- 
rate, in  my  opinion,  if  he  had  called  the  pending  bill  a  waste 
bill  as  well  as  a  spending  bill.     I  recall  a  few  days  ago. 
when  there  was  some  floundering  for  a  word  descriptive  of 
the  measure,  that  I  suggested  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  "waste"  bill  rather  than  a  measure  for  the  "construction 
and  financing   of   self -liquidating   projects"  or  indeed  the 
more  recent  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  child — that 
of  a  "program  for  financing  recoverable  expendittiresi"    Per- 
haps the  new  cognomen  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
bill  has  been  adopted  because  there  is  not  only  doubts  but 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  projects  to  be  carried  cut 
vmder  the  terms  of 'the  bill  are  not,  and  will  not  be.  self- 
liquidating;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law  the  $3,300,000,000  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  liable  will  not  pro\-ide  "recoverable  expendi- 
tures."   In  other  words,  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  meet  demands  resulting  from  losses 
incurred  under  the  bill. 

Again  referring  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  may  I  stat« 
that  he  is  always  very  careful  In  his  statements  and  ap- 
proaches public  questions  in  a  maruier  that  is  commend- 
able in  a  public  servant.  I  believe  that  he  was  entirely  jus-  . 
tified  in  expressing  apprehension  because  of  the  policies 
which  are  being  pursued  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  me  to  criticize 
measures  and  policies  to  which  support  has  been  given  by 
the  leading  meml)ers  of  my  party.  However.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  political 
parties  to  always  support  policies  which  their  respective  par- 
ties submit.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  British  par- 
liamentary system  where,  as  we  know,  party  lines  are  not 
always  followed,  and  Liberals  not  Infrequently  vote  for 
measures  of  the  Labor  or  the  Conservative  Parties,  and 
members  of  those  parties  give  their  support  to  policies  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  I  should  add,  however,  that  in-  party 
government  it  is  not  aU'ays  easy  to  determipe  to  which 
political  party  a  measure  or  policy  belongs. 

A  number  of  jrears  ago  perhaps  the  most  Important  polit- 
ical issue  was  connected  with  the  question  of  tariff.  It  Is 
apjMirent  that  both  political  parties  have  modified  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  tariff,  and  it  may  be  further  sUted 
that  persons  who  formerly  were  advocates  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only  have  moved  to  a  different  position. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1932  and  subscribed  then,  as  I 
subscribe  now,  to  the  principles  therein  enunciated.  As  I 
have  stated,  political  parties  in  a  democratic  government 
are  not  only  important  but  necessary.  There  always  will 
be  many  thoughtful  and  patriotic  people  with  differences 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  economic,  political,  and  govern- 
mental questions.  These  differences  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  political  parties  organized  and  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  views  and  t>olicies  of  the 
parties  to  which  the  citizens  respectively  belong.  Political 
parties  do  not  always  adhere  to  their  platforms,  or  policies 
which  they  have  been  pledged  to  support,  and  in  this  chang- 
ing world  with  its  confusion,  political  issues  are  sometimei 
forgotten.    Allegiance  to  a  political  party  does  not  demand 
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blind  support,  or  compel  the  renunciation  of  honest  and" 
sincere  convictions. 

As  stated,  parties  come  and  go  and  political  platforms  are 
not  infrequently  departed  from,  if  not  abandoned.  It  is 
more  important  to  be  right  than  to  blindly  subscribe  to  any 
political  dogma  or  political  platform.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  in  government  as  there  are  in  the 
realms  of  philosophy  and  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  I  have 
always  been  a  Democrat  and  helped  to  organize  the  party 
in  my  own  State.  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  honors  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Party,  an^  I  hope  that  it  will 
adhere  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  and 
those  fundamental  precepts  will  lie  at  the  basis  of  free  gov- 
ernment— of  democratic  institutions  and  of  this  Republic. 

It  is  not  cxpectied  that  a  political  party  will  be  right  upon 
every  question  or  that  it  will  never  deviate  from  platforms 
promulgated  by  it.  This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  political  parties  depart"  from  sound  principles  enunciated 
in  their  platforms  and  pursue  policies  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  harmful  to  the  Government,  there 
Is  no  requirement  that  such  policies  shall  be  regarded  as 
commands  that  must  be  obeyed. 

Important  as  political  parties  are  and  desirable,  they  are 
not  impeccable  and  may  often  attempt  to  carry  out  policies* 
at  variance  with  their  platforms  and  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  many  who  desire  to  adhere  to  sound  fundamental 
principles.  To  maintain  genuine  democratic  government  is 
a  diflflcult  task.  It  will  be  beset  by  many  dangers,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  convert  it  into  a  socialistic  state  or 
into  a  powerful  centralized  and  oppressive  government. 
This  Republic  in  its  brief  period  of  existence  has  encountered 
forces  which  menace  its  existence.  The  important  task  de- 
volving upon  all  American  citizens  is  to  preserve  this  Re- 
public and  to  keep  it  in  the  paths  designed  by  the  fathers. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KING,     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  some  very  excellent  democratic  authority  for  the  po- 
sition which  he  now  takes?  I  should  like  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  that 
family  Is  living  within  its  Income.  And  that  is  equally  true 
of  the  Nation.  If  the  Nation  is  living  within  its  Income,  its 
credit  Is  good. 

If,  In  some  crises.  It  lives  beyond  its  Income  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  can  usually  borrow  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates.  But  If, 
like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  is  willing 
to  make  no  sacriflce  at  all  in  spending;  if  it  extends  Its  taxing 
to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pile 
up  deficits,  then  it  Is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

I  am  quoting  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  speaking  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  on  October  19,  1932,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  finds  himself  entirely  in  time  with  his  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  lONG.  The  doctrine  announced  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  statement  just  read  is  sound,  dnd  it  should  be 
followed  by  this  Republic.  However,  during  the  past  few 
years  we  have  departed  from  that  doctrine  and  have  engaged 
in  spending  policies  that  in  my  opinion  have  had  injurious 
effects  upon  cur  economy  as  well  as  upon  our  political  insti- 
tutions; and  there  are  evidences  that  the  spending  policies 
will  b?  continued  and,  of  course,  this  will  result  in  continued 
unbalanced  Budgets,  and  the  stupendous  national  indebted- 
ness will  be  magnified  as  time  goes  on.  The  bill  before  us. 
as  I  have  Indicated,  is  in  line  with  the  spending  policies 
which  have  given  us  a  public  debt  of  approximately  $45,- 
000.000.000  and  contingent  obligations  to  the  extent  of  from 
five  to  ten  billions  of  dollars  additional. 

The  Democratic  Party  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  has  pro- 
claimed its  devotion  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  in  various  State  platforms  it  has  pledged 
Itself  to  the  support  of  a  government  which  should  be  eco- 
nomically administered.  And  in  national  conventions  it  has 
declared  for  the  maintenance  of  the  States  against  all  cen- 
tralizing tendencies.     It  has  pledged  itself  to  constitutional 
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doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  party  as  illustrated  by  the 
teachings  and  examples  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots. It  has  expressed  op  )osition  to  centralization  and  to 
that  dangerous  spirit  of  en<  roachment  which  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  various  departra  ents  of  the  Government  into  one 
and  to  thus  create  out  of  the  form  of  government  a  real 
despotism.  Democracy  is  he  antithesis  of  policies  which 
project  the  Federal  Governi  lent  into  the  States,  and  which 
seek  to  convert  a  republic  in  form  of  government  into  a 
socialistic  government.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  some  in 
the  Democratic  Party  who  a  e  abandoning  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  Wiiich  it  was  founded,  and  advocating  policies 
which,  if  triumphant,  will  undermine  the  republican  form  of 
government  and  impose  up<tn  the  people  a  socialistic  state. 
There  are  today  socialist  c  governments,  and  also  people 
living  under  communistic  and  dictatorial  governments.  They 
should  be  an  admonition  tc  the  American  people  to  main- 
tain and  defend  this  Repul  lie.  We  have  the  best  form  of 
government  the  world  has  ei'er  produced,  and  any  departure 
from  its  philosophy  and  spirit  will  inevitably  bring  to  the 
American  people  some  of  th«  sorrows  and  evils  found  in  other 
countries.  I  have,  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  challenged 
attention  to  the  encroachments  by  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  States  and  its  intrusion  into  avenues  leading  to 
state  socialism.  The  Federal  Government  is  becoming  a 
powerful  national  governme  at.  It  is  expanding  its  authority 
and  engaging  in  many  f orris  of  private  endeavor.  Its  in- 
trusion into  many  of  these  lelds  has  been  most  injurious  to 
our  economic,  industrial,  a  id  political  system.  Capitalism 
and  socialism  may  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  the  Federal- 
Government  is  moving  intc  fields  which  under  our  form  of 
government  belong  exclusiv'ly  to  private  endeavor,  our  cap- 
italistic system  is  being  weakened  and  measurably  under- 
mined. There  are  evident  es  of  movements  to  undermine 
our  economy  and  to  force  i  ipon  the  people  a  socialistic  sys- 
tem. Demands  are  made  or  enormous  expenditures  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  activities  that  are 
clearly  outside  of  the  domai  a  within  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  operate. 

It  is  contended  by  some  aersons  that  there  must  be  fur- 
ther pump  priming  and  a  c  antinuation  of  huge  Government 
expenditures,  notwithstand  ng  the  fact  that  the  limitation 
upon  bonded  indebtedness  las  been  reached  and  that  obli- 
gations have  been  incurred  by  the  Government  which  will 
incur  additional  appropriations  in  order  to  discharge  the 
same. 

the  unsound  philosophy  of  Mr, 
Keynes,  that  public  spendin  g  would  aid  in  recovery.  Efforts 
were  made  in  Great  Brita  n  and  some  other  countries  to 
induce  their  people  to  emba  rk  upon  a  policy  of  public  spend- 
ing; but  we  know  that  th)se  countries,  refusing  to  accept 
such  a  program,  more  rapiqly  reached  the  highway  el  sound 
fiscal  policies. 

I  recall  that  in  the  Ottavja  Conference  it  was  decided  that 
the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  should  take  all 
steps  that  lie  in  their  powsr  to  increase  public  confidence, 
especially  in  the  field  of  business  enterprise.  In  other 
words,  they  repudiated  the  view  that  in  order  to  recover 
from  the  depression  goven  mental  borrowing  and  spending 
were  necessary.  They  tool:  the  view  that  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  the  government  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  would  retard  development  and  be  a  deterrent  to 
public  confidence.  We  pursued  a  different  course,  and  the 
more  the  Government  has  e  xpanded  its  activities  into  private 
fields,  the  more  unsatisfactory  has  become  our  economic  and 
industrial  condition. 


There  are  today  perhapi 
ment,  and  public  and 
reached  unprecedented  heights 
penditures  have,  in  my 
in  industry  and,  of  course 
solvency  of  the  Republic, 
ernment  and  its  persistent 
our  system  of  Govemmen 


12,000.000  men  out  of  employ- 

natijjnal  and  State  indebtedness  has 

These  enormous  public  ex- 

opi^ion,  been  a  deterrent  to  a  revival 

will  constitute  a  menace  to  the 

The  spending  policy  of  the  Gov- 

intrusion  into  fields  that  under 

should  be  occupied  by  private 
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enterprise,  have  prevented  private  enterprise  from  going  for- 
ward. The  savings  of  the  people  are  not  utilized,  because  of 
the  tmcertainty  of  the  policies  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words  the  spending  program — the  thrusting  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  fields  of  private  endeavor — arrests  the 
flow  of  capital  into  channels  of  productivity.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  the  Government  shall  take  over  many 
activities  that  belong  to  the  capitalistic  system  and  to  lead 
the  way  to  wider  socialistic  activities. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte,  Mr.  Berle,  recently 
stated  in  substance  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment picked  up  a  job,  and  itself  issued  its  own  bonds, 
thereby  securing  capital,  more  often  bank  credit  than  sav- 
ings, and  putting  that  capital  into  constructive  work.  And 
he  further  added: 

That  that  presents  a  situation  with  which,  I  believe,  we  now  have 
to  deal,  for  if  that  process  goes  on  indefinitely,  obviously  you  are  in 
for  a  very  large  expansion  of  the  Govemmeut  function. 

"He  added  also  this  sentence: 

Whoever  pays  the  piper  eventuaUy  calls  the  tune  over  s  period  of 
years. 

Obviously,  this  is  true.  Undoubtedly  the  Government  has 
"picked  up  a  job"  and  has  issued  its  bonds  and  obtained  bank 
credit  and  has  "invested  capital  in  constructive  work." 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  there  will  be 
a  very  large  expansion  of  the  Government  function,  which 
means  a  very  large  projection  of  the  Government  into  state 
socialism. 

I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  from  some  of  the  testimony 

which  was  presented  before  the  so-called  Temporary  National 

•  Economic  Committee  that  the  hearings  were  to  be  used  as  a 

springboard  to  jM-omote  the  cause  of  more  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  disapprove  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.    In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  justification 

for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  confession  that  we  are  about  to 
abandon,  if  we  have  not  already  abandoned,  those  safe  and 
sane  democratic  principles  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
founded  and  that  we  are  traveling  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  state  socialism. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  just  stated  that  during  the 
present  Congress  more  than  $13,000,000,000  have  been  appro- 
priated. The  authorizations  and  commitments  made  call  for 
several  billions  of  dollars  additional.  This  bill,  disguise  it  as 
we  may,  calls  for  Federal  expenditures  of  several  billions  of 
dollars.  It  may  be  alleged  that  we  are  inaugurating  an  "in- 
vestment plan,"  not  a  spending  plan;  but  I  make  the  predic- 
tion that  this  measure  will  greatly  add  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  in  the  end  will  call  for  larger  appro- 
priations which  must  be  met  by  imposing  additional  taxes 
upon  the  people.  A  day  may  come,  if  this  spending  mania 
continues,  when  inflation,  with  all  its  deadly  consequencies, 

will  result. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams]  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — APPROVAL  OF   BILLS  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  announced  that  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

On  July  17.  1939: 

S.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  A.  Deaver; 

S.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Carl  Laude; 

S.  1385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Barkman  Lumber  Co.; 

S.  1575.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  annual  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  and  the  annual  licensing  of  certain  public 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  for  the  period 
from  April  1  in  each  year  to  March  31  in  the  succeeding 
year; 

S.  2197.  An  act  authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the 
commemoration  and  observance  of  the  four  hundredth  an- 


niversary of  the  explorations  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
cado;  and 

S.  2336.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  at  the 
Fort  Francis  E.  Warren  Mihtary  Reservation,  Wyo. 
On  July  18,  1939: 

S.  289.  An  act  for  the  rebef  of  the  West  Virginia  Co.; 

S.  681.  An  act  to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Col.  Ernest  Graves; 

S.  955.  An  act  creating  the  City  of  Dubuque  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its  successors 
to  purchase  and /or  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  ^  bridge 
or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  East  Dubuque,  111.", 

8. 1907.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River,  at  or  near  Poplar,  Mont.;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  19,  1939: 

8. 1109.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid 
the  several  States  in  making,  or  for  having  made,  certain 
toll  bridges  on  the  system  of  Pederal-aid  highways  free 
bridges,  and  for  other  purposes,"  by  providing  that  fimds 
available  imder  such  act  may  be  used  to  match  regular  and 
secondary  Federal-aid  road  funds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Canvas  Decoy  Oo. 
On  July  20,  1939: 

S.  26.  An  act  to  empower  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  create  new  national-forest  units  and  make  addi- 
tions to  existing  national  forests  in  the  State  of  Montana; 
and  ' 

S.  2163.  An  act  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  meet  such 
expenses  as  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  in  completing  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tional highway  between  Chorrera  and  Rio  Hato,  Republic 
of  Panama,  for  defense  purposes. 
On  July  25,  1939: 

S.  1155.  An  act  to  provide  for  probationary  appointments 
of  ofiBcers  in  the  Regular  Army;  and 

S.  2805.  An  act  to  authorize  the  attendance  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Band  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on 
the  day  designated  as  Maryland  Day  at  such  fair. 
On  July  26.  1939: 

S.  504.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way;  and 

S.  1796.  An  act  to  ainend  the  Termessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  522.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  to  members  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  become 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  therein,  equivalent  to  75 
percent  of  the  compensation  payable  to  war  veterans  for  simi- 
lar service-connected  disabibties,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2482.  An  Act  authorizing  the  President  to  present  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Rear  Admiral  Harry  Ervin 
YsDnell,  United  States  Navy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  (S.  2009)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  by  extending  its  application  to  additional  types  of 
carriers  and  transportation,  and  modifying  certain  provisions 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  amendments  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  j 

REGULATION  OP  MODES  OP  TRANSPORTATICK  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  l)€fore  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
2009)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
by  extending  its  application  to  additional  types  of  carriers 
and  transportation  and  modifying  certain  provisions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagrree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
appointed  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Donahey.  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Reed  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  offer  some  technical,  textual  amend- 
ments to  correct  certain  language  in  the  bill,  to  which  there 
will  be  no  opposition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,Jine  3.  after  "Agriculture",  to  Insert  "the  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

On  page  5.  lines  6  and  7.  to  strike  out  "as  miscellaneous  receipts" 
•     and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  carried  to  the  surplus  fund." 

On  page  6,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "as  miscellaneous  receipts"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  carried  to  the  surplus  fund." 

On  page  9.  line  21.  after  "contracts",  to  insert  "for,  or." 

On  page  12,  line  17,  to  strike  out  "secton"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "section." 

On  page  17,  line  20,  strike  out  "constucted"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "constructed." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  engrossment  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Ashurst 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Austin 

Frazler 

Lucas 

Shlpstcad 

BaUcy 

George 

Lundeen 

Smathers 

Bankhead 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smith 

Barbour 

Gibson 

McKt-llar 

Stewart 

Barkley 

Gillette 

McNary 

Taft 

Bilbo 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Bone 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thomas,  Utah 

Borah 

Gumey 

Miller 

Tobey 

Brown 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Townsend 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Murray 

Truman 

Burke 

Hatch 

Neely 

Tydings 

Eyrd 

Hayden 

Norrls 

,     Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Herring 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hill 

J  OMahoney 

Waf^ner 

Chavci 

Holman 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Cl^rk.  Idaho 

Hushes 

Pittman 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Radclille 

White 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reed 

Danaher 

King 

Russell 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty-six  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  trust  will 
be  understood  by  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
I  trust  will  receive  the  approval  of  this  body. 

From  time  to  Ume  there  necessarily  occur  vast  changes 
in  the  financial,  business,  and  social  order  which  necessitate 
the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  government,  and  which 
require  the  diligent  application  of  the  legislator  in  initiating 
and  perfecting  the  needed  changes.  Governments  which 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  occurring  in  a 
changing  world  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  same  fate  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  administration  in  this  country  in 
recent  years.  We  have  witnessed  the  demise  of  an  admin- 
istration which  stubbornly  resisted  change,  and  we  have 
likewise  witnessed  the  rise  of  an  administration  which  has 
accommodated  itself  to  the  changes  necessary  for  the  public 
Igocd. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  in 
its  financial,  its  industrial,  and  its  social  order,  have  been 
initiated  by  both  political  parties.  Once  conceived  and  ap- 
proved and  administered,  they  have,  in  most  cases,  remained 
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permanent  fixtures  of  goviimment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Csmmission,  are  apt  illustrations 
of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  our  financial  set-up. 
The  anti-trust  laws,  the  regi  ilation  of  holding  companies,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  evidences  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  necessitated  as  a  result  of  evolution  in  our 
business  world.  The  comin  :  of  social  security  with  its  pen- 
sions, its  unemployment  ins  irance,  and  its  retirement  bene- 
fits, is  an  evidence  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  our  social 
order. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  industrial  and 
in  the  financial  world,  smal  er  enterprise,  little  business,  the 
individual  owner  of  store  or  shop  or  factory,  have  beeji 
isolated — quarantined,  if  yc  i  will — on  an  island  from  which 
they  must  be  rescued  by  iin  interested  government,  by  a 
legislative  body  concerned  v  ith  fheir  well  boing;  and  it  is  to 
that  subject  that  I  desire    o  address  myself  today. 

Little  business  grew  up  vj  th  America.  It  is  the  backbone 
of  our  business  life.  Its  leroic  initiative,  its  courageous 
leadership,  made  possible  th  i  wealth  and  standing  of  America 
today.  The  coming  of  mcncpoly,  however — a  natural  de- 
velopment in  the  competit  ve  order — the  coming  cf  chain 
stores  in  the  field  of  men  handising,  the  evolution  in  the 
banking  world  with  the  chi  in  bank,  the  investment  banker, 
the  stock  exchange  and  it ;  activities,  have  all  resulted  in 
handicapping  the  little-bus  ness  man  in  his  desire  for  credit 
and  capital  in  order  that  h;  might  accommodate  himself  to 
the  keen  competition  of  the  new  order.  Government  regula- 
tion, necessary  in  the  protc:tion  of  society,  witnessed  in  the 
administration  of  our  banling  laws,  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation— r- 
all  these  regulations  and  n<  cessary  requirements  have  had  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  proi  rcss  of  little  business  in  its  need 
for  credit  and  capital  to  conpete  with  its  bigger  brethren. 

Mr.  President,  little  busliess  is  still  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  Little  business  rep  esents  400.000  of  our  enterprises. 
Little  business  furnishes  o  thousands  of  communities  in 
America  their  only  hope  or  prosperity,  for  stability,  and 
security.  Little  business  toiay,  quarantined  on  this  is'and  of 
credit  isolation,  can  hope  tc  secure  only  short-term  credit  for 
its  current  expenditures. 

Congress  recognized  the  plight  of  little  business  when  It 
created  the  Reconstructior  Finance  Corporation.  Congress 
recognized  the  destructive  handicap  of  the  new  order  on 
little  business  when  it  libc  ralized  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and  gave  to  that  system  t  le  right  to  make  direct  loans  to 
smaller  enterprise.  That  :apital  is  not  available  to  little 
enterprise  is  easily  ascerta  nable  when  once  we  realize  the 
tremendous  hoard  of  idle  r  loney  bulging  forth  in  the  banks 
and  depositories  of  the  Na  ion.  It  has  been  said  by  reliable 
authority  that  we  have  $21  .000,000,000  of  idle  credit  in  the 
banks  of  America,  and  $6?  .000,000,000  of  idle  credit  in  the 
aggregate  in  all  the  deposit  ories  of  America.  We  are  reach- 
ing the  all-time  limit  anc  record  in  the  accumulation  of 
idle  money,  and,  incident  il  to  the  establishment  of  that 
record,  we  have  reached  tl  e  all-time  record  in  the  number 
of  our  idle  men  and  in  tt  e  number  of  our  idle  machines. 

Today,  by  reason  of  th(  idleness  in  the  mcney  market, 
our  bankers,  whose  duty  it  s  to  protect  the  depositors  of  the 
country  and  to  see  to  it  ths  t  they  are  given  a  fair  return  on 
their  deposits,  are  cutting  interest  rates,  until  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  rate  cf  inte-est  on  savings  accounts  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  was  ci  ;t  to  1  percent.  Bankers  all  over 
the  United  States  are  effec  ting  economies,  because  they  are 
operating  on  a  very  narrow  and  slender  margin,  are  reducing 
salaries,  increasing  unempKyment,  and  effeciing  mergers  and 
consolidations  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts them  today.  Banhers  are  in  need  of  profits  and 
profitable  investments  in  o  der  to  rehabilitate  all  enterprise, 
in  order  to  give  the  bankers  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
depositors  fair  and  reasonable  interest  rates,  which  is  a 
problem  to  my  mind  squaiing  with  the  important  problems 
of  today. 
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In  those  banks  of  the  United  States  which  are  associated 
with  and  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  there 
are  reserves  which  permit  of  a  credit  expansion  of  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000.  When  we  consider  that  huge  amount 
and  realize  that  all  of  the  loans  made  to  business  in  the 
United  States  aggregate  only  $21,000,000,000.  we  must  of 
necessity  realize  that  business  is  severely  handicapped  in  its 
demand  for  credit  and  capital  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
financial  system  of  the  United  States  is  impoverished  because 
the  banks  are  unable  under  existing  circumstances  to  meet 
this  profitable  demand  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
banks,  to  the  unemployed,  to  small  enterprise,  and  to  the 
national  economy  generally. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  observations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  lending 
agencies  created  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  meet  what  was 
apparent  to  them — a  very  essential,  a  very  necessary,  a  very 
paramount  need.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  a  statement  recently 
made  by  the  former  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  when  it  was  said  that  he  intimated  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  losses  which  would  be 
sustained  by  the  R.  F.  C.  In  order  that  I  might  bring  to  the 
Senate  the  exact  language  quoted  in  the  press  with  regard 
to  that  observation  by  the  former  head  of  the  R.  P.  C,  let 
me  read  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  22  last : 

"We  think  we  have,"  Mr.  Jones  answered,  "met  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  We  are  not  Infallible.  We  make  plenty  of  mistakes 
and  plenty  of  bad  loans." 

"The  liberality  of  the  policy  is  going  to  show  up  In  the  losses 
you  take?"  interjected  Senator  Adams.  "Yes,"  Mr.  Jones  resiwnded, 
"we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  losses." 

Senator  Adams  then  asked  whether  the  losses  would  "run  as 
high  as  10  or  20  percent."  and  Mr.  Jones  replied.  "I  am  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  It  will  be.    It  will  be  plenty." 

Mr.  President,  one  may  deduct  from  that  statement  that 
the  losses  would  be  1  percent  or  99  percent,  whatever  in  the 
estimate  of  the  critic  would  be  "plenty,"  insofar  as  his 
standard  of  measure  was  concerned.  But  I  have  here  a 
letter  of  recent  vintage,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  makes  a 
statement  which  I  take  it.  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  newspaper  item,  that  it  is  not  testimony  offered  before 
a  committee,  that  it  is  not  a  casual  observ-ation.  reflects  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  man  who  affixes  his  signature  to  a 
statement  which  he  has  had  opportunity  to  study.  In  the 
statement  Mr.  Jones  said,  in  reporting  to  his  Chief  of  the 
profits  of  the  R.  F.  C: 

Mr.  President,  the  Corporatlcn  Is  solvent,  it  has  sound  assets 
sufficient  to  pay  all  of  Its  debts  and  return  to  the  Treasury  the 
entire  capital  Invested  In  It  and  something  In  addition. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  Indicates  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  actually  has  made  money  on 
Its  loans.  Only  the  other  day  I  learned  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press  that  the  R.  F.  C.  obtained  a  profit  of  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  sale  of  securities  as  a  result  of  a 
loan  rejjaid  by  one  of  the  southern  railroad  companies. 

Recently  two  committees  of  the  Senate,  in  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  brought  forth  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  un- 
answerable demand  that  the  country  and  its  lawmakers  take 
cognizance  of  tlie  condition  of  small  enterprise  and  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  its  capital  and  credit  requirements.  Before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  presided 
over  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  my  own  State  I  Mr. 
Wagner],  came  a  representative  from  the  Moody  Investors' 
Service,  and  I  assume  that  every  Senator  is  cognizant  of  the 
importance  and  the  reliabibty  of  that  great  service.  That 
representative  came  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  in  cold,  hard,  statistical  studies  which  he  sub- 
mitted showed  the  contemporary  trend,  and  that  trend  indi- 
cates that  little  business  is  rapidly  losing  its  credit  standing, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  situation  the 
condition  of  little  business  will  grow  progressively  and  rapidly 
worse,  until  a  high  state  of  demoralization  and  disintegration 
will  set  in.  It  was  demonstrated  with  respect  to  small  busi- 
ness that  the  ratio  of  their  current  assets  to  their  current 


liabilities  had  shown  a  distinct  and  progressive  tendency  to 
decline  smce  1930. 

With  respect  to  big  business,  the  ratio  of  their  current 
assets  to  their  current  liabilities  has  sho^Ti  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  rise.  In  fact,  the  working  capital  ratio  of  the  larger 
companies  is  nearly  twice  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  smaller 
companies  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  shown  that  from  the  year  1929  to  1932  the  volume 
of  working  capital  of  the  larger  companies  declined  about 
25  percent,  while  the  volume  of  working  capital  of  the 
smaller  companies  declined  40  percent. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  since  1932  the  larger 
companies  have  worked  themselves  back  to  a  condition  where 
they  have  now  over  91  percent  of  the  working  capital  they 
had  in  1929,  while  the  smaller  companies,  little  business,  if 
you  will,  have  less  than  70  percent  of  the  working  cai^tal  they 
had  in  1929. 

The  same  statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  profit  of 
the  smaller  companies  on  their  gross  sales  is  substantially 
less  than  half  the  percentage  of  profit  of  the  larger  companies 
on  their  gross  sales.  Since  no  such  wide  discrepancy  existed 
between  the  profit  ratios  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  com- 
panies in  the  twenties,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  business 
and  profits  of  the  smaller  concerns  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  inadequate  working  capital. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  average  small -business  man  in  the  United  States  is  fac- 
ing a  serious  situation,  a  situation  which,  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop normally,  is  going  to  mean  the  closing  of  many  fac- 
tories and  plants,  the  impoverishment  of  hundreds  of  small 
communities,  and  the  gradual  impairment  of  our  national 
economic  health.  ! 

Little  business  Is  in  trouble,  and  Its  diflSculty  is  principally 
due  to  its  rapidly  diminishing  credit  standing.  These  people 
need  credit.  It  is  their  lifeblood.  Without  it  they  cannot 
purchase  equipment,  expand  their  operations,  solicit  busi- 
ness, replenish  inventories,  or  properly  carry  out  their  normal 
business  oiierations.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  business 
recovery  if  we  are  not  going  to  predicate  our  activity  on 
the  proper  premise.  If.  as  abundant  evidence  would  con- 
vince us,  a  very  substantial  element  of  this  Nation's  business 
is  suffering  through  credit  strangulation,  then  It  should  be 
our  business  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  our  existing  credit- 
providing  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  no  joy  in  criticizing  the  bankers, 
and  I  hope  a  fair  construction  will  l>e  placed  upon  what  I 
have  to  say  about  them.  I  really  believe  that  the  banks  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  building  of  this  Nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  vast  contributions  that  have  been 
made  to  our  national  growth  through  the  bankers,  large  and 
small.  The  banker  loaned  money  for  the  creation,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  new  business.  He  pumped  the  breath  of 
life  into  small  and  struggling  concerns  because  he  had  faith 
in  his  particular  community  and  strong  convictions  respect- 
ing the  future  of  that  community.  He  was  in  the  business 
of  providing  credit  and  capital  and  to  provide  a  safe,  profit- 
able depository  for  his  neighbor's  savings.  He  had  no  other 
excuse  for  existence.  That  was  his  job.  and  he  did  it  splen- 
didly. He  ran  the  banking  business  in  a  creditable  manner. 
He  made  money  for  himself,  and  he  earned  respect  for  his 
profession.  Now  where  is  he  today  when  we  find  small  enter- 
prise cramped  for  credit?  Is  he  doing  his  job,  or  are  the  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations,  both  of  the  Government  and  of 
his  profession,  impeding  him  in  his  natural  inclination  to 
extend  credit  and  capital?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  banks  are  unwilling  or  whether  they  are  unable  to  extend 
adequate  credit  and  capital.  But  I  do  know  this,  and  I  think 
Senators  will  agree  with  me.  that  small  business  is  still  a 
sound  risk.  If  it  is  not  a  sound  risk,  then  no  loan  is  sound. 
Before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ings on  my  loan-insurance  bill  have  appeared  representatives 
of  the  banks  and  representatives  of  small  business.  They 
have  not  been  in  agreement  with  respect  to  the  volume  of 
unsatisfied  credit  demand  on  tlie  part  of  small  business. 
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Representatives  of  the  Nation's  bankers  have  appeared 
before  the  Senate  ccmmittee  and.  withput  exception,  as- 
serted that  private  banks  are  today  meeting  every  legitimate 
.  credit  demand  of  legitimate  business.  These  spokesmen  for 
the  banking  profession  denied  that  any  sound  small-business 
loans  were  being  rejected.  They  declared  that  banking 
policies  were  being  steadily  liberalized,  that  adequate  long- 
term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  were  abundantly  available 
and,  indeed,  that  the  banks  were  soliciting  borrowers  in  an 
.endeavor  to  extend  loans  to  little  business. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  at  the  time  these  gentle- 
men testified  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  evidence  did  not 
square  with  the  fact  that  thousands  of  bank-rejected  loan 
applications  were  being  filed  with  existing  lending  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  cited  the  exact  up-to-date  figures  on  the  number  of 
loan  applications  received  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

I  explained  that  these  loans  were  considered  unsound  by 
private  banks  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
considered  sound  by  the  Government  and  that  they  are  be- 
ing repaid.  In  other  words,  these  borrowers  have  turned 
out  to  be  good  risks,  the  judgment  of  the  banks  notwith- 
standing. This  is  concrete  evidence — irrefutable  evidence — 
that  the  banks,  at  present,  cannot  or  are  not  taking  care 
of  all  capital  and  credit  demands  of  business  and  agriculture. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  recently 
completed  a  series  of  clinical  studies  of  credit  needs  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  United  States.  Tlaese  studies  have 
•offered  convincing  and  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  real 
and  growing  need  for  easier  credit.  Mr.  Jerome  Frank, 
Chairman  of  the  S.  E.  C,  appeared  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  publicly  substantiated  this  conclusion  and  urged 
the  enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  I  am  proposing. 

The  IDepartment  of  Commerce  and  its  Business  Advisory 
Council  have  found  similar  conditions  to  exist.  Four  years 
ago  that  Department  made  a  careful  investigation  of  credit 
conditions  throughout  the  Nation  and  submitted  its  findings 
in  a  report  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Credit  and  Capital  Diffi- 
culties Submitted  by  Small  Manufacturers."  The  Depart- 
ment, in  this  report,  revealed,  through  actual  cases,  the  diffi- 
culties of  small  business  concerns  rated  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
as  "good",  and  even  as  "high"  in  obtaining  adequate  credit 
and  capital  through  local  commercial  banks. 

The  so-called  Monopoly  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMahoney],  is 
currently  conducting  an  investigation  of  big  and  little  busi- 
ness problems.  Before  this  committe  have  come  a  number 
of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  and  time  and  again  evidence 
of  the  credit  needs  of  small  business  has  been  emphasized. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  let  me  explain  to  the 
Senate  some  of  the  salient  points  that  were  brought  out  by 
the  corAmittee  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  with 
regard  to  the  credit  needs  of  business  and  enterprise,  and 
particularly  the  credit  needs  of  small  business. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  testimony  adduced 
at  the  public  hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  May  25  and  May  26,  1939. 

The  first  witness  was  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  president 

of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  New  York,  N.  Y.    His  testimony  was  a 

general  coverage  of  small  business,  and  begins  on  page  561. 

He  said: 

There  are  1.680  000  business  concerns  with  net  worths  of  less 
than  $100,000:  280.000  are  between  810.000  and  $100,000; .  90.000 
are  between  $100,000  and  $500,000;  50.000  are  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
The  figures  relate  to  commercial  concerns  only. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  that  30  percent  of  all  commercial  units 
have  an  Investment  of  $500  or  less.  Thirty-nine  percent 
have  between  $500  and  $10,000.  Twenty-two  p)ercent  have 
more  than  $10,000,  and  that  group  was  stressed  by  the  wit- 
ness. Six  and  two-thirds  percent  have  more  than  $75,000 
and  2.5  percent  more  than  $500,000. 

He  said  that  in  1934  there  were  12,091  failures.  In  1935 
there  were  12.244  failures,  in  1936  there  were  9.607,  and  in 
1937,  9.490.    The  ratio  of  voluntary  liquidation — ^without  loss 
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30  to  1,  and  of  those  that  fall. 


to  creditors — to  failures  is 

not  more  than  10  percent  swindle  the  creditors 

He  further  said  that  on  j 
of  small  concerns  go  out  ol 
of  the  second  year.    Forty 


cross-sectional  test,  25  percent 
business  at  or  prior  to  the  end 
two  percent  have  discontinued 
within  5  years.  Sixty-thijee  percent  have  discontinued 
within  10  years,  75  percent  within  15  years,  and  90  percent 
within  25  years.  Five  perce:  it  are  left  at  the  end  of  50  years. 
The  basic  data  for  the  foreg  oing  are  derived  from  a  study  of 
6,026  concerns,  half  urban  jnd  half  rural  or  semirural. 

The  worst  years  for  failuqes  according  to  available  records 
was  1932. 

The  witness  adverted  to  he  lack  of  training  or  business 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  many  retailers,  and  to  the 
inevitability  of  failures  und;r  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Whiteside  further  sated  that  moderate-sized  con- 
cerns— between  $25,000  and!$750,000 — are  the  stabilizers  and 
the  backbone  of  business,  rhey  are  flexible  and  capable  of 
rapid  adjustment  to  changing  conditions.  On  the  "long 
swing"  they  will  out-earn  th  i  larger  units.  They  can  operate 
on  a  smaller  mark-up  than  big  units.  That  condition  does 
not  prevail,  however,  wher;  patents  exist.  The  transition 
from  small  to  moderate  si2  e  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 
and  very  hard  work. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  th  e  moderate-sized  businesses,  says 
Mr.  Whiteside,  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  men  who 
start  with  nothing  to  spea  :  of .  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
expect  to  have  a  sound  ecoi  omy  unless  an  individual  can  go 
into  business  with  very  lii  tie  money,  says  Mr.  Whiteside. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shculi  I  not  be  made  too  easy  to  go  into 
business,  or  too  easy  to  stay  in  business.  To  do  so  handi- 
caps the  able  and  the  efficKnt. 

One  example  is  the  temp  ation  to  sell  goods  below  cost  for 
no  reason  other  than  th ;  desire  to  buy  goodwill.  The 
result  is  demoralization  in  t  le  trade  affected,  and  unjustified 
destruction  of  the  price  stiucture.  Such  selling  below  cost 
is  often  the  result  of  insuffl:ient  initial  capital. 

The  witness  suggested  iberalization  of  restrictions  on 
public  offerings  of  securities  so  as  to  permit  an  offering  up 
to  $250,000  with  perhaps  j  simple  questionnaire  return  in 
place  of  a  formal  registration  statement.  He  also  suggested 
the  advisability  of  permitting  commercial  banks  to  originate 
small  security  issues  for  ul  imate  resale  to  strangers,  to  the 
banks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Whi  eside  emphasized  the  character 
factor  or  moral  risk  in  b£  nk  loans,  almost  unheard  of  in 
our  modern-day  banking  a;  it  applies  to  little  business. 

We  have  the  testimony  af  Mr.  Norman  E.  Gallagher,  a 
businessman  from  Detroit,  Mich.  This  testimony,  like  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Whitesidi  ,  was  given  before  the  so-called 
Monopoly  Committee.  Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  the  Detroit 
Waste  Works,  of  Detroit,  M  ch.,  established  in  1893,  a  manu- 
facturer and  renter  of  ind  istrial  shop  towels,  with  70  em- 
ployees and  assets  of  $142,100,  reported  the  need  of  $15,000 
to  $20,000  additional  worling  capital.  The  company  has 
followed  sound  accounting  practices,  and  during  1936  earned 
$12,000.  In  1937  it  earned  $25,000.  In  1938,  after  charging 
off  $9,200  for  depreciation,  it  showed  a  loss  of  $6,500.  The 
profit  for  the  6  months  en  ling  March  31,  1939,  was  $6,100. 
This  very  successful  com  )any,  a  small  enterprise,  was  un- 
able to  obtain  the  money  which  it  required  after  applying 
at  five  different  banks,  inc  uding  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
because  in  the  opinion  of  the  banks  the  company  was  not 
liquid  enough  in  its  quick  i  .ssets.  The  company  obtained  a 
line  of  credit  amounting  t>  $6,000  from  a  local  bank  some 
years  ago.  which  it  ultimately  repaid;  but  when  an  additional 
loan  of  $5,000  was  request)  d,  the  bank  agreed  provided  the 
following  collateral  was  f ui  aished — and  this  is  commonplace 
in  negotiating  loans  today; 

Five  thousand  dollars  o:  accounts  receivable  were  to  be 
pledged.  A  mortgage  on  dear  property  worth  $15,000  was 
to  be  secured,  and  the  personal  note  of  the  witness  was  to 
be  given  in  the  amount  of  j$5,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  company  needed  only  $6,000;  and  yet 
it  was  to  be  hamstrung  Iil  order  that  it  might  c^tain  the 
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needed  working  capital.  It  would  have  found  itself  in 
worse  condition  after  it  obtained  the  capital  than  before  the 
loan  was  approved.  In  other  words,  the  company  had  to 
prove  that  it  did  not  need  any  money  before  the  loan  ap- 
plication met  with  the  approval  of  the  banking  authorities. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Hopkins,  an  inves- 
tigator for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  In  a 
survey  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  he  found  that  lack  of  buying 
power  of  consumers  dominated  everything  in  that  area. 
That  city  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  foremost  centers  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry,  but  the  Industry  has  shrunk  to  a 
fraction  of  what  it  once  was.  The  remaining  fraction  is 
somewhat  stable,  but  wages  are  low,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
dislocation  there  is  widespread  unemployment.  Local  au- 
thorities and  interests  have  made  a  determined  campaign 
to  bring  in  new  industries,  and  to  some  extent  have  been 
successful,  although  most  of  the  new  businesses  imported  are 
small  garment  shops,  and  the  wages  are  somewhat  small. 
As  a  consequence  the  retail  services  and  distribution  busi- 
nesses in  the  town  are  in  bad  shape. 

A  summary  of  40  small  concerns  shows  the  following;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  need  of  long-term 
capital  if  we  are  to  rehabilitate  the  devastated  industrial 
areas : 

They  have  cash  amounting  to  $110,000;  inventories 
amounting  to  $979,000;  receivables  amounting  to  $1,003,000; 
payables  amounting  to  $1,382,000;  loans  from  banks 
amounting  to  $149,000;  and  other  loans — no  doubt  at  higher 
rates— amounting  to  $322,000. 

The  relatively  small  size  of  the  bank  loans  Is  due  to  the 
ultraconservative  banking  policy  prevalent  in  the  city  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.  The  investigator  explains  that  the  majority  of 
the  liabihtles  are  in  payables.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  pay- 
ables are  credit  advances  from  supply  houses,  which  today 
have  become  the  real  bankers  of  small  business.  The  dis- 
advantages in  this  system  are  many.  A  measure  of  control 
detrimental  to  free  enterprise  Is  often  exercised  by  these  sup- 
pliers. On  the  other  hand,  lacking  bank  credit,  the  only 
other  resort  of  the  small-business  man  is  to  a  high-interest 
lender— or  loan  shark,  if  you  will— many  of  whom  exist  in 
and  around  Fall  River.  Mass. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  S.  V.  P. 
Quackenbush,  given  before  the  same  committee.  Mr.  Quack- 
enbush  Is  a  businessman  from  Scranton,  Pa.  His  testimony 
is  most  convincing,  because  he  represents  and  Is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  president  of  the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  conservative  organization,  alwajrs  hesitant  to  criti- 
cize the  banking  world  and  its  activities  in  the  field  of  credit. 
Mr.  Quackenbush  says  that  his  business  is  warehousing  and 
leasing  industrial  space.  He  manages  several  business  prop- 
erties in  Scranton  and  Philadelphia,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  small-business  men.  As  I  said,  at  the 
present  time  he  Is  the  president  of  the  Scranton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  in  this  connection  has  many  contacts  with 
small  business.  He  has  been  able  to  solve  all  his  own  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  has  observed  many  others  who  are  not 
so  successful.  In  his  opinion,  credit  needs  as  such  are 
amply  taken  care  of;  and  what  Is  needed  is  capital,  or  ven- 
ture money.  However,  as  regards  credit,  It  Is  his  opinion  that 
organized  banking  has  eliminated  local  competition,  and  that 
money  rates  for  local  borrowers  are  too  high,  inasmuch  as 
out-of-town  borrowers — and  this.  Mr.  President.  Is  signifi- 
cant— may  obtain  money  from  the  same  banks  at  lower 
rates  of  Interest.  This  cutthroat  competition  for  adequate 
capital  Is  strangling  little  business  and  destroying  industrial 
areas. 

The  concluding  statement  of  this  representative  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  with  regard  to  venture  money  is  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  his  neighborhood  in  raising  svmis 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  or  $100,000  in  order  to  establish  com- 
mercial and  industrial  developments  which  seem  to  have  all 
the  elements  of  a  successful  operation.  As  a  specific  ex- 
ample, he  cited  the  case  of  a  project  to  manufacture  shaker 
chutes,  which  are  extensively  used  in  mining  anthracite  coal. 
These  shaker  chutes  formerly  came  altogether  from  Ger- 
many, and  are  not  available  at  the  present  time.  Conse- 
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quently.  there  would  be  not  only  a  ready  market  but  an 
insured  future  for  an  industry  of  that  kind,  especially  if  It 
were  established  in  or  near  the  city  of  Scranton. 

Mr.  Quackenbush  says  about  $25,000  would  be  required  to 
adapt  an  existing  set-up  to  manufacture  shaker  chutes;  but 
the  witness — mind  you,  Mr.  President,  he  Is  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce — has  been  unable  to  find  any  one 
willing  to  advance  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  a  very  serious 
indictment,  reflecting  its  consequences  not  only  on  the  bank- 
ing world  but  on  society's  agent,  the  Government.  We 
ought  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  believe  there  is 
opportunity  in  America  for  the  development  of  an  industrial 
system  which  will  meet  the  recognized  demands  of  every 
community,  and  permit  the  manufacture  in  our  country  ot 
articles  without  which  we  know  we  carmot  get  along. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  has  spoken  of  the  banking  world. 
There  was  a  most  interesting  editorial  on  July  13  last  in  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  which,  among  other  things,  had 
the  following  to  say: 

There  is  another  extremely  significant  circumstance  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  that  our  pool  of  Idle  money  has  been 
growing  rapidly.  This  fact  can  perhaps  best  be  realized  by  reflect- 
ing ^n  a  few  statistics.  The  banks,  for  example,  are  glutted  with 
$4,300,000,000  of  excess  reserves.  This  In  Itself  Is  a  staggering 
fact.  It  becomes  more  staggering  when  we  know  that  these 
excess  reserves  are  56  percent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  significance  of  this  Increase  In  Idle  money  becomes  still  more 
pointed  when  we  know  that  It  has  taken  place  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  general  business  conditions  are  33  percent  better 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  according  to  Business  Weeks  Index 
of  business  conditions,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  indexes. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  that  statement  from 
the  Birmingham  News.  We  have  the  money,  and  there 
should  be  some  way  to  get  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  and  the  ability 
to  go  forward  with  the  development  of  our  economic  life 
and  to  provide  employment  for  the  thousands  and  millions 
of  people  who  cannot  today  find  work  to  do.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  MEAD.  That  is  exactly  the  situation,  and  I -thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  ccntribution.  I 
will  say  to  him  that  the  excess  cash  reserves,  the  amoimt 
of  which  he  correctly  stated,  would  make  possible  a  credit 
expansion  of  approximately  $30,000,000,000,  which  Is  $9,000.- 
000,000  more  than  the  total  of  all  the  loans  made  by  all 
the  banks  to  business  enterprises  in  America  today. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
difficulty  which  business  In  America  Is  experiencing.  If 
that  situation  could  be  remedied,  I  believe  that  we  would 
make  a  salutary  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  that  afflicts  the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  President,  In  support  of  the  contention  advanced  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama,  let  me  say  that  an  Investi- 
gator of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  investigating  the 
credit  needs  In  that  section  cf  the  country,  makes  an  ob- 
servation which  I  will  quote.  The  testimony  is  that  offered 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Ferris,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority," 
stationed  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  commenting  on  the  indus- 
trial situation  of  the  South  he  makes  this  statement: 

On  the  debit  side,  however,  there  is  to  be  noted  that  capital 
facilities  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  region  has  no  direct 
access  to  a  stock  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  great 
majorfty  of  the  Industries  are  absentee  owned  tends  to  hamper 
the  region. 

I  have  the  testimony  of  another  man.  who  represents  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  wry  conservative  organization,  which 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  He  goes  on  to 
relate  before  the  so-called  monopoly  committee  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  that  community  by  small  enterprises  eager  to 
engage  in  manufacture  and  anxious  to  employ  the  unem- 
ployed. 
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Mr.  Hicks  testified  that  he  is  employed  by  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Wilkefc-Barre,  Pa.  He  is 
their  industrial  commissioner  and  is  in  charge  of  the  indus- 
trial development  fund. 

Mr.  President,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  community,  in 
a  desire  to  attract  industry,  found  it  necessary  to  create  an 
agency  which  would  step  in  and  augment  the  activities  of  the 
banks  in  order  that  there  might  be  made  available  credit 
and  capital  for  the  industries  seeking  to  initiate  operations 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hicks  explained  that  this 
is  a  fund  subscribed  locally  and  used  in  varying  ways  to 
bring  new  business  enterprises  into  the  community.  Mr. 
Hicks  has  been  actively  engaged  in  this  work  and  has  been 
Intimately  associated  with  many  established  businesses  there. 
He  has  had  much  experience  with  the  capital  problems  of 
these  small  businesses  and  divides  these  problems  into  three 
types. 

The  first  tjrpe  is  the  problem  of  financing  industrial  real 
estate.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  diflacmt,  he  says — in  fact, 
it  Is  virtually  impossible — to  raise  money  by  mortgage  on 
industrial  real  estate  at  the  present  time.  He  was  able  to 
cite  several  examples  of  this  difficulty. 

The  second  type,  Mr.  Hicks  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  problem 
of  financing  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  wish  to^  expand.  Here  the  manufacturer  is  unable  to 
borrow  money  with  the  machinery  as  collateral;  the  only  way 
he  can  purchase  new  machinery  is  on  the  lease-purcliase  plan. 
The  costs  of  this  plan  are  high  and  tend  to  become  prohibi- 
tive in  highly  competitive  industries. 

The  third  type.  Mr.  Hicks  goes  on  lo  relate,  of  problem 
commonly  met  involves  working  capital.  In  many  businesses 
it  has  been  necessary  to  put  all  available  funds  into  such 
assets  as  real  estate,  supplies,  and  machinery,  and  when  they 
reach  the  stage  that  they  need  more  working  capital  for 
worlcing  operations  they  are  unable  to  get  it  at  all  or  must  get 
it  by  various  methods,  which  involve  \eiy  excessive  costs. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  a  business  with  fine  possibili- 
ties for  success,  a  business  that  recommended  itself  as  one  of 
the  vital  enterprises  of  the  community,  searched  everywhere 
for  money  and  found  that  ultimately  the  only  recourse  it  had 
was  to  have  the  industrial  fund,  organized  by  this  chamber  of 
commerce,  endorse  its  note  in  order  that  it  might  initiate 
operations  and  employ  some  of  the  community's  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  testimony  of  investigators  for 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  manufacturers  from 
Detroit.  Mich.,  businessmen  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  executive 
officers  from  organizations  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere, 
all  relating,  in  indisputable  language,  the  inadequacy  of 
present  credit  facilities. 

To  prove.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
realizes  the  inmiensity  of  this  problem,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  only  recently  ap- 
proved a  resolution  providing  for  a  quiz  of  its  own  into  bank- 
ing and  financing  practices.  The  committee,  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  my  bill,  has  determined,  on  its  own  voli- 
tion, that  something  Is  wrong  when  bank  deposits  have 
reached  an  all-time  high  and  idle  money  is  flooding  our 
banks,  yet  reasonable  credit  for  long  terms  at  fair  interest 
rates  is  not  available. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Jacob  Viner — and  I  quote  from  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  New  Wall  Street,"  by  Rudolph  L.  Weissman — ipakes 
this  obser\'ation: 

The  seventh  Federal  Reserve  district — 

And  that  district  embraces  the  city  of  Chicago — 

The  seventh  Federal  Reserve  district,  selected  as  a  sample  area 
because  It  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  indvistrial  and  business  con- 
ditions, containing  a  large  Industrial  and  a  large  commercial  city, 
was  studied.  The  situation  was  thorcughly  examined  as  to  avail- 
ability of  bank  credit  to  small  and  moderate-sized  bxisincss 
concerns. 

Among  the  important  findings  of  that  careful  survey  were: 

1.  That  there  existed  a  genuine  unsatisfied  demand  for  credit  on 
the  part  of  solvent  borrowers,  many  of  whom  could  have  made 
eoonomlcally  sound  use  of  working  capital. 


and  that  banks  today  ar^ 
demand  of  small  business,  I 
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2.  That  the  total  amount  c*  this  unsatisfied  demand  for  credit 
was  considerably  smaller  than  is  popularly  believed  but — 

And  this  Is  significant — 

was  large  enough  to  be  a  significant  factor  In  retarding  businew 
recovery 

There  is  the  finding  of  an  unbiased  expert  who  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  lack  of  ade<  luate  credit  is  sufficiently  serious, 
Mr.  President,  "to  be  a  sigijificant  factor  in  the  retarding  of 
business  recovery. 

Now.  as  proof  that  there  ^  a  "widespread  demand  for  credit, 

not  satisfying  every  legitimate 
lave  just  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  r  ;solution  independently  approved 
by  that  committee  provid  ng  for  its  own  Investigation  of 
banking  practices,  the  find  ngs  of  the  clinical  studies  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commi  ssion,  the  evidence  brought  before 
the  Monopoly  Committee,  he  studies  of  the  Depsutment  of 
Commerce,  and  the  findini  s  of  Dr.  Viner,  an  expert  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  tha  ;,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  also  completing  studies  ilong  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  intioduced  a  bill  which  I  believe  will, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  meet  the  credit  demands  of  smaller 
enterprise;  and  I  should  lile  briefly  to  explain  what  the  bill 
does.  I  desire  to  say,  howe  ^er,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
offer  the  bill  as  an  amendiient  to  the  pending  measure,  be- 
cause the  bill  authorizes  i  he  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  administer  it,  a  nd  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  his  recent 
observations  before  the  Balking  and  Currency  Committee — 
observations  which  were  ir  opposition  to  observations  made 
as  the  result  of  a  White  I  ouse  conference  only  a  few  days 
prior  to  that  time — did  no  ;  express  enthusiasm  for  the  bilL 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  :  act  that  these  continuing  studies 
are  being  made  and  becausj  we  shall  have  more  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  next  >ession,  I  shall  forego  pressing  for 
the  passage  of  my  bill  at  th  s  time,  and  shall  urge  its  approval 
early  in  the  next  session  o  the  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I  intend  to  offer  a  very  minor  amendment  to  the 
present  Federal  Reserve  Ac ;  which  will  authorize  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  negotiate  loans  to  smaller  enterprises,  and 
in  doing  so  I  have  the  appj  oval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  had  he  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
Board  and  officials  of  that  body  in  drafting  the  amendment; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  its  a(  ministration  will  give  to  the  Sen- 
ate ample  opportunity  to  s  udy  the  needs  for  further  legisla- 
tion of  this  character. 

I  should  like,  however,  tc  state  very  briefly  for  the  Record 
what  my  bill  aims  to  do. 

It  proposes  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
with  its  wide  experience  n  the  fleld  of  finance,  shall  be 
authorized  to  insure  busin;ss  loans  made  by  private  banks, 
provided  the  private  banks  bear  the  first  losses  on  such  loans 
up  to  not  less  than  10  pel  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loans 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  heir  default.  For  such  insurance 
the  Reconstruction  Finan:e  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
exact  moderate  premium  ( harges,  flexibly  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  loj  ns  and  the  character  of  the  risks 
involved.  To  be  eligible  fo  •  insurance,  the  loans  to  one  bor- 
rower must  not  aggregate  more  than  $1,000,000,  since  the 
larger  capital  loans  shoii  d  be  capable  of  placement  pri- 
vately, or  through  public  ii  sues  distributed  through  the  cus- 
tomary investment  banking  channels.  To  be  qualified  for 
insurance,  the  loans  mus  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  4  percent  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  insurance 
premium  and  a  moderate  service  charge.  Although  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Co  rporation  is  given  some  discretion 
in  adjusting  the  maximum  interest  rate  upward  or  down- 
ward on  stated  conditions  insured  loans  are  made  eligible 
for  rediscount  with  the  Pideral  Reserve  banks  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  insurance,  and  the  Reserve  banks  are  em- 
powered to  buy  and  sell  the  notes  and  other  obligations 
evidencing  the  insured  lo  ins.    The  lending  banks  should 
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also  be  in  a  position  to  find  a  ready  market  for  the  insured 
notes  from  private  investors.  In  short,  my  bill  seeks  to  make 
intermediate  and  long-term  loans  available  to  small-busi- 
ness men  at  4-percent  interest,  exclusive  of  a  modest  insur- 
ance premium  and  a  moderate  service  charge. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  talk  has  taken  place  on 
this  floor  with  regard  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  its  activities.  Very  little  has  been  said  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  activities  in  like  circum- 
stances, but  we  find  from  a  review  of  the  record  that  while 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  its  mighty  contribu- 
tion to  the  banks  and  the  railroads  and  other  giant  activ- 
ities in  America,  its  help — somewhat  inadequate — to  sound 
and  solvent  small  enterprise,  we  likewise  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass],  whose  vision  and  foresight  and  leadership  aided 
immensely  in  bringing  into  being  this  modem  system  of 
regulation  and  of  finance. 

I  desire  to  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  follows  the  phil- 
osophy contained  in  the  amendment  which  permitted  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make  loans  to  enterprise,  and  I 
know,  therefore,  that  able  Senators,  realizing  that  the 
amendment  I  offer  squares  with  the  amendment  originally 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  will  take 
time  to  give  it  their  study  and  their  consideration. 

In  comparing  the  record  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  with  the  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
we  find  that  in  its  7  or  so  years  of  existence  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  has  actually  disbursed  in  cash 
only  $168,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $52,000,000  has  already 
been  repaid,  so  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion now  has  $116,000,000  in  loans  outstanding.  Of  this 
amotmt,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Beard  states  that  $12,- 
000.000  of  loans  are  now  under  active  foreclosure,  and  he 
states,  as  I  quoted  a  while  ago,  "I  would  hate  to  state  what 
the  losses  are  going  to  be,"  although  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  he  took  considerable  pride 
in  explaining  to  the  President  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  wotild  show  a  profit  on  its  gross 
enterprises.  ^- 

Now  let  us  lookM  the  record  so  far  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  concerned. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  under  the  restricted  author- 
ity given  to  them  through  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Glass],  have  since 
1934  actually  disbtu-sed  $125,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  only 
$25,000,000  are  now  outstanding.  Losses  actually  written 
off  have  amoimted  to  only  $160.000 — an  almost  incredibly 
small  amount.  Of  course,  they  have  had  to  take  some  col- 
lateral in  cases  where  loans  went  bad.  but  the  losses  have 
been  very  small.  This  shows  that  the  R.  F.  C.  has  actually 
disbursed  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money,  in  spite  of 
the  contention  often  made  that  the  R.  F.  C.  is  making  every 
good  loan  that  has  been  requested.  It  also  shows  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  is  having  losses  in  some  considerable  amounts,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  loaned  a  considerable  amovmt  of  money,  in  view 
of  their  limited  authority,  and  have  shown  fine  earnings 
and  relatively  light  losses.  This  shows  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  efficient,  and  that  the  handling  of  loans 
through  the  Iccal  Federal  Reserve  member  banks  is  a  pref- 
erable medium.  Not  only  is  it  preferable  but  it  is  highly 
efficient,  and  it  does  not  necessitate  a  long-distance  han- 
dling from  a  Government  agency  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  could  accept  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  measure  which  would  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  which  would  actually  permit 
them  not  only  to  lend  money  as  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
past,  under  section  13B,  adopted  in  1934.  for  working  capital 
loans  to  enterprise,  but  which  would  permit  them,  if  neces- 
sary, to  extend  long-term  credit  to  smaller  as  well  as  to  larger 
enterprise,  and  to  make  commitments  to  member  banks  on 


such  type  of  loans.  My  amendment  would  permit  of  the  use 
of  the  balance  of  the  money  earmarked  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  a  stun  originally  approximating  a 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  million  dollars,  which  was  put  up 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  meet  their  contribution  In 
initiating  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  That 
money  is  their  money,  only  about  $27,000,000  of  it  has  been 
used,  and  if  we  would,  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer — an  amendment  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  an  amendment  which  would  not  entail  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  dollar — if  we  would  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  make  possible  short-term  or 
long-term  loans  to  smaller  as  well  as  to  larger  enterprise,  we 
would,  as  a  result  of  its  operation  and  administration,  be  in 
a  better  position  to  determine  not  only  the  voliune  of  the 
demand  but  the  possibilities  of  effecting  a  permanent  system 
which  would  meet  the  conditions  which  arise  in  this  develop- 
ing industrial  and  financial  world,  where  httle  business  has 
been  left  quarantined  on  an  island  where  credit  and  capital 
are  unavailable. 

Mr.  President,  some  observations  have  been  published  to 
the  effect  that  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  and  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
is  opposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  That  is  not  true.  I  have  here  a  release  given 
to  the  press  at  the  White  House  a  few  days  ago  by  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  in 
which  this  thought  is  expressed: 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  R.  P.  C.  under  existing 
law  might  take  steps  to  put  into  effect  the  substance  of  the  Mead 
scheme  for  the  Insurance  of  bank  loans  to  small  bvislness.  Mr. 
Schram  (present  chairman  of  the  R.  P.  C.)  agreed  that  this  should 
be  possible  with  the  aid  of  a  few  clarifying  amendments  to  section 
5  (d)  of  the  R.  P.  C.  Act. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  to  the  R.  P.  C.  Act  proposes 

to  do. 

Mr.  Schram  agreed  that  this  should  be  possible  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  clarifying  amendments  to  section  5  (d)  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  Act,  which  both  Senator  Wagner  and  Senator  Mead 
thought  could  be  enacted  at  this  session  without  much 
controversy. 

So  I  say  that  the  Chairman  of  the  R.  P.  C.  is  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  give  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  system  of  insured  loans,  but  which  I 
will  not  press,  because  of  the  confusion  which  resulted  from 
a  statement  made  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  by  the  former  Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C. 

I  will,  however,  press  for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  will  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority  to 
initiate  this  system  of  insured  loans.  I  will  press  for  its 
adoption  because  it  carries  with  it  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  Chairman  of  that  agency,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  was  prepared  to  a  great  degree  by  that  agency,  and 
because  it  follows  the  philosophy  of  the  present  law,  which 
In  itself  is  an  amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GlassI. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  debate  is  over,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  I  shall  offer 
that  amendment  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Chavez  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  MEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  keeping  with  some  remarks  the 
Senator  has  just  made,  and  in  keeping  with  the  letter  read 
from  the  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
did  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  receive  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  regarding 
his  proposal  as  to  loans  to  small  business? 

Mr.  MEAD.  The  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  an  amendment  which  will  permit 
loans  to  small  business  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
That  amendment  is  at  the  desk,  and  it  will  be  pressed,* 
little  later  in  the  debate  on  the  bilL 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  Is  the  Senator  entirely  correct  that  it 
was  a  letter,  or  was  it  a  statement  from  the  head  of  the  Fed' 
eral  Reserve  as  distinguished  from  the  head  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  MEAD.  It  was  an  oral  statement  to  me  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  he  favored  the 
sunendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk  authorizing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  initiate  this  plan  of  loans  and  ccanmitments 
to  banks  on  loans  to  small  as  well  as  to  large  enterprises.  The 
Chairman  oi  the  Federal  Reserve  System  did  not  recommend 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered,  which  would  authorize 
the  R.  F.  C.  to  initiate  a  sjrstem  of  Insured  loans  to  little  busi- 
ness. However,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C.  en- 
dorsed that  amendment,  but  the  former  Chairman  left  the 
Impression  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not,  although  I  maintain,  as  a  result  of  the 
news  release  given  out  after  our  conference  at  the  White 
House  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  general 
ideas  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  I  may  Interrupt  the  Senator  a  little 
further.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  present  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Schram,  that  he  is  very  sympathetic  with  the  Sena- 
tor's move,  sympathetic  with  loans  to  small  business,  but  I 
have  grave  doubt,  based  on  my  reading  and  experience  and 
investigation,-  as  to  the  present  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  having  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  movement 
sponsored  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  MEAD.  From  my  experience,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
present  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  BOard  is  anxious  to  see 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  consider  a  plan 
for  the  creation  of  a  corporation  within  the  system  which  win 
handle  industrial  loans  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the 
legislation  which  I  am  presenting.  • 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  realizes  that  we  have  now  in  the  R.  F.  C.  a 
corporation  capable  entirely  of  handling  such  loans,  if  they 
are  only  given  permission  by  the  Congress,  which,  in  my 
Judgnjent,  they  have  been  given  in  the  past;  but  I  do  not 
believe,  based  on  my  experience,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
organization,  and  especially  the  present  head  of  it,  has  any 
sympathy  whatever  with  loans  to  small  business. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  believe  that  the  head  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  an  able,  sincere,  energetic  public  offi- 
cial, and  that  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  likewise  intensely  concerned  with  the  effective  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  System  over  which  he  presides,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  both  these  leaders  of  executive  agencies 
will  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  give  freely  of  their 
sympathetic  support  to  the  legislative  objective  contained  in 
the  bill,  as  well  as  contained  in  the  amendment  which  I  am 
sponsoring. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  report  from  one  of  our  banks 
which  is  indicative  of  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary  or  extreme  illustration 
of  the*point  I  wish  to  make,  but  it  is  a  conservative  statement 
of  the  situation  to  be  found  in  many  banks  throughout  the 
country. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  conditions  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  31.  1938,  and  I  shall  withhold  the 
name  of  the  bank  for  obvious  reasons.  That  bank  has  loans 
of  $5,000,000  and  has  deposits  of  $11,000,000.  It  has  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  in  idle  cash  on  hand,  cash  which  is  not 
working,  cash  which  belongs  to  the  depositors,  cash  which 
ought  to  be  making  at  least  4  percent. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  President,  one  of  thousands  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  all  over  the  United  States — 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  thousands  of  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  only  one  letter,  but 
here  I  have  the  entire  file  of  a  businessman,  setting  forth  his 
plight,  shewing  his  inability  to  secure  adequate  capital  in 
order  to  conduct  his  business.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
reputation.  His  industry  has  an  honorable  earning  record. 
After  exhausting  all  his  efforts.  vlsUng  many  banks,  he  re- 
ceived this  trite  comment  concluding  his  negotiations,  telling 
him  not  to  bother  to  pursue  them  any  further;  that  loans  of 
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the  character  in  which  he  ii  interested  are  impossible.  This 
letter  is  signed  by  the  assis  ant  to  the  president  of  an  old- 
established  bank  in  my  SU.te.  This  is  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  letters  received  by  i  company,  as  I  said,  which  has 
a  good  earning  record,  a  coi  npany  which  is  long  established, 
which  years  ago  had  no  troible  in  negotiating  loans  of  this 
character.  Here  is  the  answer  which  stopped  them  in  their 
tracks: 

We  refer  to  your  letter  of  JuAe  the  29th,  and  wish  to  advise  that 
we  are  not  interested  In  makinf  any  long-term  loans. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tiunkful  of  similar  letters. 

I  have  here  a  chart  prepi  ired  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  which 
I  exhibit  in  order  to  fortiiy  the  statements  I  have  made. 
The  chart  and  the  statistii  contained  in  it  prove  conclu- 
sively that  small  business  m  the  United  States  is  not  only 
blighted  so  far  as  its  present  situation  is  concerned,  but  it 
has  a  black  future  before  It,  unless  something  is  done  to 
remedy  and  rectify  present! conditions. 

The  chart  gives  a  list  of  the  failures  in  May  1939,  as 
compared  with  the  failures  ,n  May  1938.  Of  concerns  whose 
assets  are  under  $5,000  there  were  514  failures  in  May  of 
1939  and  only  418  in  May  of  1938.  So,  as  I  said  before, 
failures  are  growing  more  acute  as  business  recovery 
increases. 

The  failures  of  concerns  tiaving  from  $25,000  to  $100,000 
capital  were  111  In  1939.    T  hey  were  135  in  1938. 

The  failure  of  those  enter  Jrises  whose  capital  ranged  from 
$100,000  to  a  million  dollar !  were  35  in  May  1938  and  only 
20  in  May  1939. 

The  failures  of  those  con  panics  listed  as  having  assets  of 
a  million  dollars  and  over  were  3  in  1939,  and  there  were 
none  in  1938. 

So,  as  we  see  by  the  chart,  the  capital *and  credit  facil- 
ities of  little  business  are  n  pidly  approaching  the  vanishing 
point.  The  day  is  not  fai  distant  when  utter  and  com- 
plete demoralization  will  encompass  little  business  every- 
where and  communities,  endless  in  niunber,  having  only 
little  business  on  which  to  rely  for  their  stability,  security, 
and  employment,  will  becon  e  ghost  towns  in  America  unless 
we  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  moden  system  of  judging  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  loan  is  sound  rum  something  like  this.  The  indi- 
vidual appears  at  the  bank  for  an  interview  with  the  presi- 
dent. He  desires  a  long-te-m  loan  in  order  that  he  might 
expand  his  facilities,  in  or<  er  that  he  might  modernize  his 
plant,  in  order  that  he  m  ght  install  machinery,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  ojerate  efficiently  instead  of  oper- 
ating as  he  has  to  today,  oi  i  a  hand-to-mouth  system.  The 
banker  will  invariably  look  over  his  balance  sheet.  He  will 
then  determine  that  after  he  loan  is  negotiated  this  man, 
the  spark  plug  of  this  smj  11  industry,  might  die  the  next 
day.  The  worst  possible  eventualities  are  considered;  and  if 
death  takes  place,  and  we  i  lay  assume  that  it  will,  the  loan 
may  never  be  paid.  After  that,  Mr.  President,  the  plant  is 
theoretically  junked  to  determine  what  its  resale,  under 
those  unfavorable  condition  >,  might  bring.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  applicant  is  w!  ling  to  tie  up  every  conceivable 
asset,  and  more,  his  loan  m  ly  or  may  not — if  it  is  for  inter- 
mediate or  long-term  credi ; — receive  approval. 

Mr.  President,  whether  t  is  because  of  the  regulations 
of  Federal  and  State  agendes,  or  the  fact  that  America  is 
mature  and  the  possibilities  of  expanding  communities  have 
given  way  to  the  realities  of  blighted  areas — whether  it  is 
the  coming  of  industrial  iionopoly  or  the  menace  of  the 
chain  store — whatever  is  he  reason,  the  lianker  is  very 
careful,  exceedingly  so,  wh  n  it  comes  to  the  approval  of  a 
long-term  loan.  Fortunate  y  or  otherwise,  the  same  ortho- 
dox methods  have  been  adopted  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
errmient,  and  therefore  I  b(  lieve  that  I  can  say  that,  almost 
without  exception,  small  ocal  enterprises,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  larger  baaking  institutions  of  the  coutry, 
are  devoid  of  the  capital  aid  credit  requirements  necessary 
nection  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  the  country, 
titioo. 
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My  bill,  in  my  judgment,  approaches  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  It  will  encourage  the  proper  sort  of  business  loan 
the  banks  must  make  if  little  business  is  to  survive. 

The  philosophy  contained  in  my  proposed  legislation  will 
work,  because  by  spreading  the  risk  of  loss  as  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  this  insured-loan  policy,  limiting  the 
banker's  risk  of  loss,  and  that  should  be  done,  by  limiting 
the  banker's  risk  of  loss  it  will  make  possible  more  liberal 
lending  for  business  purposes  at  reasonable  interest  rates, 
and  by  limiting  the  banker's  risk  of  loss  it  will  make  possible 
the  rediscounting  of  business  loans  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, thereby  insuring  the  banker  of  a  high  degree  of  liquid- 
ity to  make  possible  the  need  for  his  business  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is 
an  amendment  requested,  if  I  may  say  so.  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  which  will  administer  it.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
Will  not  require  or  authorize  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
dollar.  It  is  an  amendment  which  will  give  opportunity  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to  ob- 
serve and  study  in  its  administration  the  needs  of  business. 
The  amendment  extends  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  authorizing  that  Board  under  the  limitations 
oi  the  amendment,  to  negotiate  business  and  industrial  loans 
within  the  limitations  of  the  small  sum  of  money  earmarked 
to  them  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  this  amendment  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  become  part  of  the 
lending  bill,  and  that  through  it  small  business  located  all 
over  America,  in  rural  America  and  in  urban  America,  in 
our  growing  ccmmxinities  and  in  our  blighted  areas,  will  be 
given  the  consideration  and  the  opportunity  which  little 
business,  in  my  judgment,  merits  from  the  lawmakers  of  the 

land. 

Mr.  ASUTIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Is  the  Senator  about  to  address  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  merely  wish  to  make  one  expression 

pertinent  to  the  able  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered 

by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  wish  to  say  that  to  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  adhere.  I  shall 
support  his  amendment  to  the  extent  of  my  power.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  machinery  of  his  amendment  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  response  to  the  pulse 
beat  of  himianity  in  the  Federal  Reserve  organization  as  it  is 
now  set  up.  However,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York  thinks 
his  amendment  will  afford  relief  to  the  lowly  and  the  humble 
in  this  country  who  are  trying  to  conduct  honest  and  legiti- 
mate business,  and  who  should  have  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  their  Government,  I  am  entirely  content  to  go 
along  with  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I 
shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
suggestion  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  am  informed  by  the  clerk  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  at  the  desk,  so  I  offer  the  amendment,  which  I 
have  just  discussed,  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
remain  there  for  consideration  later  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Agreeably  to  the  observation  made  by  the  able 
Senator  who  has  just  relinquished  the  floor  [Mr.  McCarran], 
I  shall  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment which  wotdd  authorize  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  small  business. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  acceded  to  my  suggestion.    I  think  his 


action  will  result  in  very  much  wider  latitude  and  more 
sympathetic  consideration  for  small  business. 

Mr.  MEAD.  The  appeal  of  the  Senator  prompted  my 
presentation  of  the  amendment,  which  I  had  not  originally 
intended  to  offer. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSTT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Austin]  to  the  request  which  I 
tun  about  to  make.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  ordered  reported  two  nominations,  one  of  Mr.  Leo  T. 
Crowley  for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  other  of  Mr.  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  a  former  Senator, 
for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Both  these  nominations  have  on  a  prior  occasion  been 
unanimously  reported  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  about  to  present  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  in  executive  session,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations  be  considered  at 
once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Chavez  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  there  is  some 
special  emergency? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  no  emergency.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  heretofore  the  nominations  of  these  gentlemen 
have  been  considered  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  well  known.  I  thought  perhaps 
we  could  dispose  of  the  nominations  today.  If  the  Senator 
desires  that  they  go  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  shall  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
must  know  how  willing  I  would  be  personally  to  have  the 
nominations  confirmed  immediately.  However,  we  experi- 
enced a  little  difficulty  not  long  ago  by  allowing  unanimous 
consent  to  take  up  executive  business  out  of  order.  I  think  it 
is  better  practice  to  let  such  matters  go  imtil  executive 
session.  i 

Mr.  WAGNER.   Very  well.   I  submit  the  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reports  of  the  committee 
will  be  received,  and  the  nominations  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  , 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills  of  the 
House: 

H.R.  5407.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
and  supplementary  thereto;  and 

H.  R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  pasmient  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  such  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ' 

PROGRAM   FOR   FINANCING   RECOVERABLE   EXPENDITtTRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2864)  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recov- 
erable expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 3deld  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  desire  to  make  some  remarks.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  calling  of  a  quorum. 

I  hope  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will  have  some  bearing 
on  the  pending  bill.  However,  it  will  be  devoted  very  largely 
to  one  phase  of  the  bill. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  losses  or  gains  by  Federal  corporations  which 
have  been  created  or  used  by  the  Government  during  a 
period  of  emergency  for  the  purpose  of  providing  relief  or 
work  relief,  or  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  recovery  of 
•business.  I  do"  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  con- 
sequence whether  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  any  other  corporation  has  made  money  or  has  some 
losses.  I  would  anticipate  losses,  of  course.  In  the  course 
"  of  events  It  would  be  but  natural  to  anticipate  losses  through 
a  Federal  agency  set  up  for  any  one  of  the  purposes  or  all 
the  purposes  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  size  of  the 
national  debt,  because  I  think  any  sane  man  must  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  size  of  the  national  debt.  However,  in  my  way 
of  looking  at  it,  Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  utmost  impor- 
tance is  not  the  loss  or  gain  by  the  Federal  agencies,  result- 
ing from  Federal  activities  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
unemployed,  stimulating  industry  and  private  enterprise,  or 
the  distressing  and  disturbing  size  of  the  national  debt. 

The  real  point  of  importance  is  whether  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction  or  whether  we  are  deliberately  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Since  1933,  at  least,  we  have  been 
traveLng  in  one  direction.  We  entered  upon  our  "course 
before  1933,  but  In  a  limited  way;  and  we  have  constantly 
kept  the  course  since  1933. 

What  has  happened?  Has  unemployment  been  reduced? 
Let  us  say  that  it  has  been  reduced.  It  has  not  been  ma- 
terially or  substantially  reduced;  but  let  us  concede  that 
there  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  unemployment.  Let  us 
concede  that  great  relief  has  been  given  to  suffering  and 
distressed  persons.  Let  us  concede  that  during  the  period 
of  actual  emergency  the  present  course  of  the  Government 
resulted  in  much  good.  I  think  that  is  about  all  anyone 
can  claim.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  claim  that  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  has  solved  our  problems.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  for  a  moment  contend^  that  we  have  solved 
the  problem  of  yunemployment.  the  problem  of  agriculture, 
or  the  problem  of  peneral  business.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  those  problems  reniain  unsohed. 

Yet  we  are  now  invited  to  follow  the  same  course.  We 
are  not  at  all  dismayed  because  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  $40,000,000,000.  We  are  not  at  all 
-;  ^smayed  because  the  carrying  charges,  the  interest  upon  the 
•  "national  debt,  will  next  year  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000.  We  are  not  at  all  disturbed  because,  through  the  va- 
rious corporations  and  lending  agencies  of  the  Government, 
we  now  have  outstanding  a  secondai-y  debt  of  more  than 
five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  addition  to  the  fixed  na- 
tional debt  of  which  the  Treasury  itself  takes  cognizance. 
These  things  make  no  impression  on  us.  We  are  now  asked 
to  proceed  along  the  same  Une,  to  follow  Identically  the  same 
course,  and  to  increase  oiir  national  obligation.  Not  only 
that,  Mr.  President,  but  we  have  come  to  the  sorry  plight  of 
concealing  the  true  character  of  the  national  obligation  by 
taking  a  circuitous  route  around  the  Tifeasury  itself  in  order 
that  the  obligation  may  not  show  as  a  national  liability  I 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  fraud,  a  palpable  fraud, 
on  Its  face,  because  it  must  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  without  letting  it  show  that  an  increased 
burden  Is  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  President,  it  not  only 
is  a  legal  fraud  but  It  is  a  moral  fraud;  it  Is  a  moral  fraud 
on  the  American  pecple;  it  has  in  it  every  element  of  moral 
fraud.  We  are  to  issue  bonds  and  we  are  to  seU  those  bonds. 
We  are  to  take  the  money  and  place  the  money  in  various 
spending  agencies  of  the  Government,  just  as  we  would  an 
appropriation  if  the  appropriaUon  had  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Oh.  but  we  are  going  to  "make  loans."  Granted  that 
we  are  going  to  "make  loans,"  granted  that  the  leans  wiU 
be  repaid  in  large  partr— it  is  a  very  credulous  person  who 
beUeves  that  they  will  be  repaid  in  large  part;  but  concede 
that  they  will  be  repaid  in  large  part— what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  adding  to  the  five  and  a  half  billion  doUars-plus 
of  money  already  borrowed,  back  of  which  stands  the  credit 


of  the  Government  of  tie  United  States,  some  $3,000,000,- 


the  bill  gets  through  the  amount 

^  __  ^ , , ,        one  can  tell  as  to  that — but  some 

$3,000,000,000  more  of  secondary  debt,  secondary  liability 
of  the  Government,  on  t<  p  of  the  more  than  $40,000,000,000 

op  of  the  national  debt,  which  by 

year  will  be  $45,000,000,000. 
Let  us  assume  that  thise  are  loans  and  that  they  will  be 
repaid;  let  us  assiune  tliat  they  will  do  some  good;  let  us 
assimie  that  they  will  ta  ce  up  some  of  the  tmemplosnnent; 
let  us  assimie  that  they  will  furnish  some  work  for  those 
who  need  work  and  thf  t  they  will  temporarily,  at  least* 
stimulate  business  and  iidustry  and  enterprise;  let  us  as- 
simie all  those  things,  A  r.  President,  and  then  where  are 

[accomplishing? 

anywhere  as  yet?    Has  it  solved 


000 — and  prcbably  befori 
may  be  $4,000,000,000;  n( 


to  suggest  the  absence  cl 
Mr.    GEORGE.    No; 


I  really 


miner  been  solved? 
ness  man  been   solved? 


Have  t  le  problems  of  the  farmer  been 


we  getting;  what  are  we 
Has  this  course  led  u; 
any  problems? 
solved? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Pre^dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 

a  quorvun? 
]  dr.   President,   I   do   not  want   a 


think  the  Senator  should  have 


I  beg  1  he  Senator  not  to  ask  me  to  yield 


quorimi. 

Mr.  ADAMS, 
qucrum  called. 

Mr.  GEORGE, 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Piesident,  have  the  problems  of  the 

Ha^e  the  problems  of  the  little-busl- 
Not  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MeldI  is  even  partially  correct  in  the 
address  which  he  has  just  delivered  to  the  Senate.  Have 
business  conditions  great  y  improved?  Is  there  substantial 
improvement  due  to  the  i  ohcy  of  the  Government  in  spend- 
ing money,  whether  it  )e  spent  out  of  the  Treasury  or 
whether  it  be  borrowed  a  id  then  spent? 

I  have  conceded  that  he  expenditure  of  Federal  money 
has  produced  much  goocl;  it  has  met  many  pressing  prob- 
lems; but  has  it  solved  the  problems  facing  the  cotm- 
try?  That  is  the  real  qrestion.  I  think  we  might  as  well 
dismiss  from  our  minds  w  tiether  governmental  lending  agen- 
cies have  lost  money  in  i  he  past  or  will  lose  money  in  the 
future,  whether  or  not  th  ?  debt,  staggering  as  it  now  is,  will 
grow  into  more  staggering  proportions,  as  it  will,  and  con- 
sider the  question  whethei  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 

I  know  there  are  strai.ge  new  doctrines  in  this  country, 
Mr.  President,  and  one  of  them  is  that  a  deficit  is  a  blessing. 
That  doctrine  Is  contrar3  to  all  past  teaching.  It  does  not 
square  with  good  morals.  It  does  not  have  a  single  element 
of  common  sense  in  it.  But  I  understand  that  we  live  in 
a  new  day,  and,  therefori .  a  deficit  is  a  blessing;  that  if  we 
borrowed  sufficient  mone^  we  would  increase  the  national 
income,  and,  ultimately  and  without  altering  the  tax  struc- 
ture, the  revenues,  would  be  so  increased  that  we  would  bo 
able  to  take  care  of  the  deficit.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
consoling  doctrines  that  \^  as  ever  devised— I  was  about  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  emp  ;y  heads  of  visionaries  and  dream- 
ers. Certainly  there  is  i  othing  practical  in  the  judgment 
of  any  man  who  reaches  any  such  conclusion  as  that,  for 
if  that  conclusion  be  sound,  all  the  problems  of  this  Nation 
and  every  other  would  b€  solved  simply  by  following  it. 

Then  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  spending  but  we  are 
Investing.  Investing  in  vhat?  Investing  In  nonrealizable 
assets;  investing  in  thingii  that  will  not  pay  the  debt.  Can 
a  post-ofBce  building,  can  highways,  the  superhighways  which 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  under  this  bill,  liquidate  the  debt? 
Every  businessman  knows,  every  man  with  common  experi- 
ence knows,  that  an  asset  is  something  that  Is  in  form  to 
meet  obligations  outstanding  against  it  or  that  may  be  con- 
verted Into  such  form  as  to  take  care  of  those  obligations. 
We  are  not  lending;  oh,  no;  we  are  "investing."  It  is  not, 
however,  an  investment  according  to  any  rule  of  reason;  it 
is  not  an  investment  according  to  any  criterion  that  has  been 
devised.  It  is  a  nonrealiiable  asset,  if  It  is  an  asset  at  aU. 
It  cannot  be  drawn  on  ta  help  pay  the  national  debt.  Let 
no  taxpayer  be  deceived  b  7  such  a  contention.    The  national 
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debt,  if  it  shall  ever  be  paid;  the  public  obligations,  if  they 
shall  ever  be  met,  will  be  met  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, and  not  out  of  these  assets  in  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  we  invest. 

Then  there  is  another  new,  strange  doctrine — that  we  owe 
this  money  to  ourselves!  At  the  base  of  that  doctrine  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  may  repudiate  the  debt.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Nation  reaches  that  point,  it  is  doomed.  "Owe  it 
tc  ourselves"! 

Then  the  distinguished  leader,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect.  In  offering  this  bill,  which  is  the  epitome  of  all  these 
false  and  utterly  unsound  theories,  said  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  debt  in  the  United  States  was  not  greater  now  or  not 
out  of  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  debt,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  1932.  Is  that  relevant  at  all  as  an  argument?  Is 
there  any  merit  whatsoever  in  the  suggestion?  Oh.  I  know 
very  well  that  It  comes  from  high  places;  but  suppose  the 
public  debt  and  private  debts  do  aggregate  today  something 
like  the  aggregate  in  1932 — what  is  the  situation?  What  is 
the  business  situation?  So  greatly  increased  has  been  the 
national  debt,  so  greatly  has  the  national  income  been  cir- 
cumscribed, that  whereas  12  percent  of  the  national  income 
in  1932  took  care  of  the  carrying  charges  on  the  debt,  now 
it  takes  more  than  23  percent  to  do  it.  Is  that  leading  us 
out  of  the  woods?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  leading  us  down 
into  the  abyss. 

Nations,  Mr.  President,  in  this  post-war  period  have 
escaped  from  their  difficulties  through  some  sort  of  receiver- 
ship: they  have  liquidated.  We  may  continue  on  our  present 
course;  but  if  we  do,  while  we  may  not  liquidate  immediately, 
eventually  we  will  have  to  do  it. 

Granted  that  all  the  expenditures  of  money  have  served 
some  useful  human  purpose,  granted  that  all  the  borrowing 
and  spending  have  promoted  some  private  enterprise,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  granted  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  the 
program,  are  we  out  of  the  woods  or  are  we  moving  out? 
How  many  unemployed  have  we?  What  is  the  farm  income 
from  produce  made  on  the  farm?  I  do  not  mean  income 
coming  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  farmers.  That  is  not  the 
answer.  Anybody  could  have  answered  the  problem  in  that 
way.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners,  the  merchants, 
the  bankers,  the  businessmen?  What  Is  the  condition  in 
every  line  of  industry  in  the  United  States?  I  do  not  mean 
what  are  they  getting  out  of  the  Government  by  way  of  sub- 
sidies, by  way  of  grants,  by  way  of  gifts,  but  I  mean  what  are 
they  getting  out  in  the  way  of  assets  that  mean  an  Increase 
of  the  national  income  and  of  the  national  wealth? 

Mr.  President,  taxes  themselves  are  but  an  indirect  method 
of  spending.  Every  dollar  levied  for  tax  purposes,  every  dol- 
lar raised  as  revenue  through  taxation  in  any  form  is  spent. 
It  is  not  capitalized;  it  does  not  come  back;  it  is  not  the  basis 
of  any  future  transaction. 

Mr.  Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  devised  the  com- 
forting theory  that  what  we  borrow  and  spend  might  be 
capitalized;  and  now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Last  night  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend] 
read  into  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Berle,  a  high  official 
of  the  Government,  definitely  saying  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  taken  over  many  of  the  productive  enter- 
prises in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  ultimately  it  would  take 
them  all  over.  It  will  if  we  capitalize  our  Federal  spending. 
There  we  are.  On  the  one  hand,  pasmient  of  taxes,  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  raised  from  taxation,  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  money  for  current  expenses,  is  not  capitalized.  It 
cannot  be  used  over  again.  It  is  true  that  it  goes  back  into 
the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  it  is  a  one-way  street.  It  is  a  one-time 
transaction.  Very  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  money 
we  borrow  is  to  be  capitalized,  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
establishing  state  socialism.  When  we  establish  state  so- 
cialism, what  is  the  answer?     Private  enterprise  must  di«» 

What  have  we  already  done  in  this  Nation?  Build  a  ship, 
Mr.  President.  Go  Into  any  shipyard  in  the  country  and 
build  a  ship.  Not  a  single  ship  of  substantial  tonnage  can 
be  constructed  today  in  any  American  yard  unless  it  is 


done  entirely  by  Government  money,  or  large'y  by  Govern- 
ment loans. 

Go  into  the  insurance  field  and  see  how  far  Government 
has  taken  charge  of  the  insurance  field,  not  only  under  the 
social -security  system — which,  of  course,  has  its  strong 
points,  its  great  advantages — but  in  various  other  ways^the 
Government  is  entering  and  controlling  all  activities  within 
this  field.  The  Secretars'  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  we  pro- 
pose to  give  $600,000,000,  is  setting  up  his  own  insurance,  not 
on  crops,  not  insurance  on  the  wheat  crop  or  the  cotton 
crop,  but  setting  it  up  on  stored  commodities.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  the  private  insurance  companies, 
the  private  enterprises,  the  capital  system,  are  doomed  in 
that  field. 

Agriculture,  the  production  of  the  soil.  Is  justly  admitted 
by  all  real  economists  to  be  the  basis  of  our  wealth.  ^Vhat 
has  happened  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States?  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  restricted  the  production  of  real  wealth, 
cut  down  the  quantity  of  com  and  of  cctton  and  of  all  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  have  enabled  the  farmer  to  live, 
by  giving  him  subsidies  and  grants  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Today,  when  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  anywhere  In 
the  Cotton  Belt — and.  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Corn  or  the 
Wheat  Belt — he  will  have  a  large  audience  of  men  who  are 
under  Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  drawing  a 
per  diem  while  they  are  listening  to  Mr.  Wallace's  speeches, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  worth  a  per  diem  for  them 
to  go  and  listen  to  his  speeches.     [Laughter.] 

What  else  has  happened?  Mr.  Wallace  has  his  own  pet 
theories  about  a  normal  granary.  He  has  his  own  pet 
theories  about  getting  rid  of  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  getting 
rid  of  a  surplus  of  cotton  and  getting  rid  of  a  surplus  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  product  of  the  farm.  Too  much  money 
in  the  hands  of  Federal  agencies  has  been  a  curse  to  America, 
not  a  blessing.  What  have  we  done?  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  spent  immense  sums  of  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  restrict  the  actual  production  of  wealth  In 
wheat  and  in  cotton,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  now  is  spending  immense  sums  of  money  to 
export  our  surplus  of  wheat  and  of  cotton  and  of  other 
products;  and  what  Is  he  doing?  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  his  theories.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  ahybody's 
theories.  What  is  he  doing?  When  he  pays  a  subsidy  to 
exEwrt  cotton  to  the  world  market,  he  drives  down  the  world 
price  of  cotton.  He  drives  it  down  until  it  practically  offsets 
the  subsidy  he  pays  the  American  fanner  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  I 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  sudsidy.  I  am  hot  com- 
plaining at  all  about  any  legitimate  means  and  method  of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the  farmer.  He  has  to  receive  a 
subsidy.  He  cannot  live  on  what  he  Is  making.  There  is 
perhaps  not  a  wheat  farmer  anywhere  who  can  live  on  what 
he  is  making  out  of  his  wheat.  There  are  but  few,  if  any, 
cotton  farmers  who  can  live  on  what  they  are  getting  out  of 
their  cotton  produced  and  sold.  They  are  living  on  the  sub- 
sidy. They  are  living  on  what  we  must  pay  them.  They 
cannot  be  blamed  at  all  about  it.  We  have  asked  them  to 
restrict;  we  have  compelled  them  to  reduce;  we  have  con- 
trolled them  and  regulated  them;  and.  of  course,  we  must 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer.  We  must  save  them  from  bank- 
ruptcy if  we  can;  but  are  we  solving  the  problem?  Are  we 
solving  it? 

Why,  today,  at  1  minute  past  12  a.  m..  Mr.  Wallace's  cotton 
subsidy  went  into  effect.  What  does  he  propose  to  do?  He 
proposes  to  pay  to  the  foreign  purchaser  of  cotton  V/z  cents 
per  jDound  for  every  pound  of  American  cotton  he  will  buy. 
That  means  $7.50  per  bale.  Mr.  Wallace  has  said  that  he 
hopes  to  export  6,000,000  bales.  That  means  $45,000,000 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  paid  to  whom?  Paid  to  the 
foreign  purchaser  of  the  cotton;  paid  to  the  foreign  spinner, 
who,  in  turn,  may  spin  the  cotton  into  textiles,  into  cloth, 
and  furnish  It  to  foreign  buyers.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  But  what  is  Mr.  Wallace  doing?  He  Is  driving 
down  the  world  price  of  cotton.  Cotton  is  a  world  com- 
modity, and  the  world  price  practically  controls  when  we 
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abandon  artificial  efforts  to  control  it.  He  is  driving  down 
the  world  price  of  cotton  a  cent  and  a  half.  We  may  reason 
about  it  as  we  please,  but  that  Is  where  It  will  end.  If  the 
subsidy  is  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  and  we  are  going  to 
sell  cotton  all  over  the  world  at  1^  cents  per  pound  below 
the  world  price,  paying  the  difference  in  cash  to  the  buyer, 
naturally  we  are  going  to  drive  down  the  world  market. 
This  year  the  subsidy  that  we  will  pay  the  Georgia  and  the 
Texas  cotton  farmer  is  1.6,  $8.06  per  bale.  $7.50  per  bale 
paid  to  the  spinner  in  Manchester.  England,  about  offsets 
the  subsidy  to  our  farmers  by  the  lower  world  price. 

But  it  is  said.  "We  have  put  on  a  loan.  We  are  going  to 
stop  the  American  market  from  going  down."  That  is  a 
beautiful  device  to  deceive  unthinking  persons;  but,  after 
all.  the  cotton  farmer  is  interested  in  a  price  for  his  cotton. 
His  industry  Is  not  in  a  soimd  condition  when  his  price  is 
not  a  living  price,  is  not  a  profitable  price. 

We  are  going  to  fix  a  loan  on  American  cotton  and  hold 
it  above  the  world  price.  Then  what  happens?  Let  us  in- 
quire a  moment  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  case  of 
Jute.  In  the  cot£on-growing  areas  of  the  country  we  talk 
about  jute.  We  have  justly  complained  and  repeatedly  com- 
plained about  the  competition  from  jute,  competition  which 
the  cotton  producers  suffered.  What  is  the  situation?  If  a 
loan  of  8.6  cents,  a  little  above  8^2  cents,  is  put  on  cotton  for 
this  year,  the  world  market  will  be  driven  down  a  cent  and  a 
half  by  the  subsidy  to  the  foreign  buyer,  and  the  disparity 
between  the  world  price  and  the  American  price  will  be 
widened  and  substitutes  will  flow  into  the  domestic  market. 
What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Can  substitutes  be  embargoed? 
Not  at  all.  Can  tariffs  be  put  on  them?  Not  at  all.  Some 
tariffs  can  be  put  on  cotton,  an  embargo  may  be  put  on  cot- 
ton, we  can  prevent  the  reimportation  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  and  can  raise  an  embargo  against  a  friendly  South 
American  Republic  like  Brazil.  All  that  can  be  done,  but  under 
existing  law  the  tariff  on  jute  cannot  be  increased. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but' under  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  the 
United  Kingdom,  jute  cannot  be  taxed  except  as  now  taxed 
for  3  years;  the  tariff  cannot  be  increased;  we  cannot  get 
any  protection.  We  stand  helpless  while  the  importations 
and  production  of  rayon  increase  and  the  importations  of  juts 
increase,  jute  cloths  come  into  the  country  in  a  constantly 
increasing  stream.  The  higher  we  peg  artificially  the  home 
price  for  cotton,  the  more  importations  of  every  known  sub- 
stitute, natural  and  synthetic,  will  increase;  and  what  will  be 
le  result?  The  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  market. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  that  he  proposes  to  increase  our  exports 
of  cotton  possibly  to  6,000.000  bales  for  1939  and  1940.  Sup- 
pose he  does.  What  has  been  the  average  export  of  cotton? 
For  10  years,  including  5  years  of  Mr.  Wallace's  administra- 
tion, the  average  export  of  American  cotton  has  been  seven 
and  a  half  million  bales.  For  the  10-year  period  up  to  the 
fiscal  year  which  has  just  closed,  averaging  them  all,  the  ex- 
ports have  run  seven  and  a  half  million  bales.  Even  if  Mr. 
Wallace  gets  the  exports  back  to  6,000.000.  they  will  still  be 
a  million  and  a  half  bales  under  what  they  were  on  the 
average. 

He  says  we  have  helped  the  price.  Helped  it?  Helped  it 
based  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  product,  the  only  basis 
upon  which  agriculture  can  ever  survive  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  or  helped  it  by  getting  money  out  of  the  Treasury, 
helped  it  by  drawing  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  assist- 
ing those  of  us  who  grow  cotton  to  live,  to  subsist,  to  pay 
our  taxes;  actually.  Mr.  President,  to  go  along  somehow. 

We  have  exported  more  than  eight  and  thiee -quarter 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  1  year.  For  10  years,  up  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  average  export  was 
seven  and  a  half  million  bales.  Mr,  Wallace  hopes  to  ex- 
port 6.000,000  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,000  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

•^  What  nonsense!  The  whole  program  is  one  based  upon 
economic  illiteracy.  He  is  going  to  recover  that  much  of  our 
lost  ground;  but  how?  By  still  restricting  our  production 
In  the  United  States,  still  cutting  down  our  acres.     We 
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passed  a  bill  a  few  days  iigo  allowing  him  to  cut  the  acres 
to  ten  million.  He  could  not  cut  the  tujreage  below  twelve 
million  until  a  few  days  ago.  But  he  wants  to  cut  still 
deeper. 

Never,  never  can  we  regain  our  foreign  markets  by  any 
manner  of  device  unless  is  e  do  it  through  increased  produc- 
tion of  our  product  at  a  decreased  cost  in  producing  it,  if 
other  countries  and  other  producers  are  producing  at  a 
lower  cost.  We  can  cut  c  own  our  acreage  and  restrict  our 
production  as  much  as  W(  please,  but  we  will  not  get  back 
our  markets. 

Of  course,  we  can  pay  lie  foreign  pturchaser  to  take  the 
American  cotton,  and  if  ffe  pay  him  enough  he  will  take 
what  we  offer  him  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  I  dare 
say  that  the  Secretary's  p  rogram  will  not  result,  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  31,  in  any  substantial,  or  material 
increase  In  exports  of  raw  cotton  over  what  would  have  been 
exported  in  any  event. 

It  is  true  that  we  exported  only  3,400.000  bales  last  year, 
considerably  less  than  hjlf  of  the  10-year  average.  That 
was  the  lowest  figiure  for  exports  of  cotton  from  America 
In  some  60  years.  Naturilly  the  exports  will  be  Increased 
barring  the  complete  stoppage  of  international  trade  and 
commerce  by  war;  naturiUy  they  will  be  Increased.  They 
will  also  be  increased,  b<  cause  American  stocks  of  cotton 
in  Europe.  In  the  great  s  Jinning  countries,  have  been  very 
largely  depleted.  So  we  ^ould  export  the  present  crop,  in 
any  event,  if  we  let  that  crop  go  on  to  the  market  at  the 
world  price,  without  the  expenditure  of  seven  and  a  half 
dollars  a  bale  out  of  the  ]  ^deral  Treasury  to  make  it  move, , 
In  all  human  probability  we  will  export  from  five  to  six 
million  bales  of  cotton  during  the  present  crop  year;  that 
is,  imtil  August  1940.  W;  would  do  so  without  any  export 
subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  tal  :e  a  practical  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  other  side  for  ju  ;t  a  moment.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
engaged  in  a  barter  transaction  with  Great  Britain.  Most 
of  our  trades  nowadays  are  inspired  somehow  or  other  by 
our  English  brethren.  Ard  I  am  of  English  extraction.  My 
natural  sympathies  are  with  the  English.  But  we  engaged 
just  a  little  while  ago  in  a  barter  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain.  We  had  as  an  (xcuse  for  that  bartering  arrange- 
ment only  one  possible  fact;  we  had  a  great  deal  of  cotton 
which  we  had  accimiulatei  under  u  loan  which  was  above  the 
world  market  and  which  artificially  pegged  the  price,  and 
therefore  the  cotton  slipp  id  into  the  loan.  We  had  a  whole 
year's  crop  In  the  loan.  IVe  had  a  whole  year's  crop  under 
a  farm  program  which  \iras  intended  to  solve  the  agricul- 
tural problem,  and  which  solved  it  by  putting  a  whole  year's 
crop  into  the  loan.  But  we  had  a  bartering  arrangement. 
No  one  .opposed  it;  and  w  lat  happened?  We  bartered  600,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  for  a )  many  pounds  of  rubber.  What 
did  we  get  for  the  cottor?  We  received  about  834  cents  a 
pound— roughly,  8%  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton;  that  is  the  minimum  cost  of  producing  cotton. 
That  is  not  the  highest  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

What  did  we  give  for  th  e  rubber?  Wc  save  about  17  cents 
a  pound,  buying  it  throug  i  a  cartel;  It  is  a  cartel-controlled 
product. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  Pi  esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  a  m  Dment.  We  gave  about  17  cents  a 
pound  for  the  rubber.  W  lat  does  it  cost  to  produce  it?  All 
the  economists  say  that  t  costs  about  6  cents  a  pound  to 
produce  rubber.  We  pretty  nearly  lost  our  shirt  in  that 
transaction.  In  the  barter  we  gave  cotton  which  cost  us  to 
produce  more  than  we  gc  t  for  it  for  rubber  which  cost  our 
British  friends  about  6  ce  nts  a  pound  to  produce,  according 
to  my  information. 

Not  only  that,  but  our  :  British  friends  were  shrewd  enough 
to  have  written  into  the  e  greement  a  promise  that  we  would 
pay  the  subsidy  of  $7.50  a  bale  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure 
subsequently  fixed  an  exp|)rt  subsidy  on  cotton  at  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  pound.  What  dofes  that  mean?  It  means  that  now, 
after  having  closed  the  Jtrade  with  Great  Britain  for  her 
rubber,  for  which  we  paid  17  cents,  and  which  cost,  let  us 
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say,  6  cents  a  pound,  cotton  which  cost  us  every  cent  we  got 
out  of  it.  Now  we  must  pay  to  Great  Britain  also  $7.50  a 
bale  on  the  600.000  bales  of  cotton.  Senators  can  figure  it 
out  for  themselves.  It  means  four  and  a  half  million  dollars 
on  a  closed  transaction. 
Mr.  LUNDEEI^Mr.  Presidant,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GEORGE.^  yield. 

Mr.  1.UNDEEN.  I  have  been  listening  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  "able  Senator,  and  I  should  like,  if  he  will  permit, 
to  make  merely. one  statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
value  of  that  rub"ber  should  have  been  applied  on  the  war 
debt..  I  arft  not  asking  for  an  expression  from  the  Senator 
on  that  point,  but  it  seems  that  way  to  me. 

MF.  GEORGE.    I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  we  coiUd 
•  Dot  have  sold  it  on  that  basis. 

.  Let  us  go  a  little  further  with  this  barter  transaction.    We 

^re  now  to  pay  an  additional  siun  or  an  additional  number 

of  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  British  of  the  value  of  four  and 

one-half  million  dollars— all  to  gratify  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 

■"  culture  in  trying  out  his  subsidy  plan  on  cotton. 

'    Not  only  that,  but  our  British  friends  were  sufficiently 

alert.  Mr.  President,  to  require  delivery  or  tender  of  this 

cotton  at  the  ports,  of  a  certain  grade  and  staple,  or  better. 

Already  the  other  House  Is  In  a  struggle  now  over  an 

amendment  which  has  been  placed  on  the  bill  to  carry  out 

this  barter  transaction — an  amendment  which,  if  the  House 

does  not  eliminate  It.  will  probably  require  the  moving  of 

some  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to  the  American 

ports,  adding  freight,  adding  cost,  all  to  carry  out  a  barter 

agreement. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  succeeds  in  making  many 
more  barter  exchanges,  he  will  lose  not  only  his  shirt  but 
he  will  lose  his  undershirt. 

Yet  in  this  very  bill  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  $600,000,000,  with  which  to  do  what?  Three 
hundred  million  dollars  of  it  to  carry  out  the  Jones-Bank- 
head  Farm  Tenancy  Act.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  that.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  of  It  with 
which  to  do  virtually  whatever  he  may  please.  It  is  true 
he  will  only  be  required  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  various  farm  operations  which  we 
have  undertaken  in  the  past. 

But  now  I  come  back  to  the  proposition.  Has  the  wheat 
problem  been  solved?  What  are  the  farmers  getting  for 
their  wheat  today?.  A  few  days  ago  wheat  on  the  Liverpool 
market,  on  the  world  market,  sold  for  the  lowest  price  in 
American  money  and  in  American  measiure  at  which  wheat 
has  been  sold  on  that  market  since  1592. 

Cannot  anyone  see  that  as  we  subsidize  the  sale  of  our 
wheat  to  the  foreign  consumer  we  must  necessarily  drive 
down  the  world  price  of  wheat?  Cannot  anyone  know  that 
as  we  subsidize  our  cotton  to  the  foreign  consimier,  the  for- 
eign splnnerr-we  must  drive  down  the  world  price  of  cotton? 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  corn.  The  same  thing  will  be 
true  of  lard.  Temporarily,  yes,  we  can  raise  our  price  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  do  It  in  the  case  of  cotton,  but 
when  we  do  it,  the  use  of  rayon  will  increase,  jute  and  other 
substitute  fibers  will  come  in,  and  take  more  and  more  of 
the  American  cotton  farmer's  domestic  market. 

That  is  the  story,  Mr.  President,  and  that  will  be  the  final 
chapter  in  the  present  agricultural  program  If  it  Is  followed. 
In  the  meantime  vast  fortunes  are  spent  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enable  the  cotton  farmer  to  live  while  he  is  reducing 
his  cotton  acreage  and  production,  and  vast  fortunes  are 
spent  out  of  the  Treasury  to  enable  the  foreign  consumers 
to  buy  and  use  American  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  all  very  well  to  run  the  price  up  on 
our  own  mills,  on  our  own  people,  on  our  people  who  need 
cotton  textiles.  They  need  bed  clothes  and  sheets  and 
towels,  and  the  little  children  need  clothing.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  nm  the  price  up  on  them,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  profound  satisfaction  that  he  Is  helping 
the  farmer — helping  the  farmer!  Helping  the  farmer  when 
the  world  price  of  his  product  is  going  down,  down.  Inevit- 
ably dowa  as  the  resiilt  of  his  own  program.    Helping  the 


American  farmer  when  the  only  way  he  can  live  Is  on  large 
grants  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Helping  the 
American  farmer  when  the  only  way  he  can  hold  even  a  part 
of  his  foreign  market,  which  is  a  part  of  his  goodwill,  his 
capital  assets,  is  through  the  expenditure  of  other  and  fur- 
ther vast  sums  of  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Are  we  getting  anywhere?  We  are  going  to  build  roads. 
We  are  going  to  build  Superhighways.  I  dare  say  there  is 
not  any  part  of  the  United  States  today  in  which  a  toll  road 
would  pay.  unless  it  should  be  from  Washington  City  to  New 
York  or  Boston.  In  no  other  part  of  the  Nation  would  a 
toll  road  pay  for  the  cost  of  policing  it  and  keeping  it  in 
repair.  Everyone  should  know  that  to  be  so;  everyone  is 
bound  to  know  it  if  he  will  use  his  judgment;  everyone  Is 
boimd  to  know  who  will  sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring. 

Besides,  who  wants  a  toll  road?  We  fought  here  in  the 
Congress  year  after  year  to  get  rid  of  toll  bridges,  to  make 
them  all  free.  We  fought  here  year  after  year  to  abolish  the 
policy  of  building  and  maintaining  toll  bridges,  and  even 
causeways — and  now  we  propose  to  go.  back  on  all  that  and 
try  out  a  superhighway  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  say,  however,  that  the  highways  are 
all  right.  Let  us  say  that  they  may  pay  the  cost  of  policing, 
oihng.  and  repairing  them;  let  us  grant  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  may  return  sometliing  on  the  Investment  over 
a  long  period  of  years;  let  us  grant  also  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  may  temporarily  help  business,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  will  temporarily  give  some  workers 
employment,  and  therefore  reduce  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  therefore  aid  in  relieving  suffering  and  In  taking 
some  people  off  relief.  Yet  Is  it  an  answer  to  the  problem?  Is 
it  getting  us  out  of  the  woods?  We  know  how  rapidly  we  have 
increased  our  national  debt.  We  very  well  remember  how 
rapidly  it  has  climbed.  At  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  It 
will  be  at  $45,000,000,000.  We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
today  the  secondary  liability  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  money 
loaned  to  help  business  so  as  to  reduce  unemployment.  We 
know  if  the  $3,000,000,000  provided  by  the  pending  bill  are 
added,  that  the  indirect  secondary  debt-^which  is.  neverthe- 
less, a  binding  debt  of  the  Government — will  be  over  eight  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  shortly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct 
Federal  debt. 

And  where  Is  It  getting  us?  We  have  already  tried  this 
plan.  It  is  nothing  new.  If  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
pression of  1933  I  would  do  as  I  did  before — I  would  take  a 
chance  on  this  program  succeeding.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure it  was  all  right  and,  as  such,  is  all  right.  As  a  measure 
to  meet  a  crying,  pressing  present  need  it  appeared  to  be  one 
way  cut.  the  only  way  out.  But  when  the  policy  results  in 
state  socialism  essentially,  when  it  destroys  private  enterprise, 
when  It  cuts  under  private  industry,  when  it  enters  and  ousts 
from  the  field  of  free  enterprise  the  productive  enterprise  of 
this  coimtry,  upon  which  we  have  always  relied  to  furnish 
work  for  our  laborers,  then  it  becomes  definitely  and  decidedly 
vmwise. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  was  about  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  fields  in  which  State  capitalism,  if  you  please, 
State  socialism  In  fact  had  already  become  supreme,  and  I 
call  attention  to  shipbuilding.  An  American  ship  of  any 
consequence  cannot  be  built  in  any  American  yard  today 
unless  money  aid  is  given,  or  unless  it  is  built  entirely  out  of 
Federal  funds. 

Take  home  building.  In  this  field  the  Government's  activ- 
ities are  practically  as  extensive  as  in  any  of  the  totalitarian 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has  loaned  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  to  home  owners  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  provided  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  with 
$800,000,000.  and  another  bill  is  pending  in  the  House  which 
the  House  Members  are  now  vainly  trying  to  dislodge, 
which  provides  for  another  $800,000,000.  That  will  make  a 
total   of    $1,600,000,000    to    build    low-cost,    slum -clearance 

projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  is  admirable;  the  purpose  Is 
excellent;  but  where  has  private  enterprise  gone?     It  has 
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gone  out  of  the  field  of  low-cost  housing  construction.  It 
has  vanished  in  the  field  of  slum  clearance.  Practically  the 
whole  private  construction  industry  has  ceased  to  operate 
save  on  Government  contracts. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other 
fields.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  agriculture,  but  I 
want  to  repeat.  Little  by  little  State  socialism  or  State 
capitalism  has  taken  over  one  activity  after  another  of  the 
farmer,  until  today  the  export  of  practically  all  of  our  basic 
farm  materials  is  subsidized  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  price  levels  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
butter,  lard,  and  almost  every  other  farm  product  aVe  no 
longer  controlled  by  private  enterprise  or  the  operation  of 
the  capitalistic  system;  they  are  controlled  by  the  State 
capitalism  which  has  been  set  up. 

Take  the  field  of  banking.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
banks  have  virtually  become  merely  depositories  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  complained  about  the  banks.  Certainly  the  banks  will 
not  loan  money.  Where  is  there  a  lawyer.  Mr.  President, 
who  could  advise  an  honest  businessman  what  the  law  is 
upon  any  complicated  question?  Is  there  one?  I  presiune 
there  are  good  lawyers  in  this  body:  indeed,  I  know  there  are 
good  lawyers  in  this  body;  there  are  as  pcod  lawyers  in  this 
body,  perhaps,  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere;  but  is  there  a 
lavryer  in  this  body  who  could  confidently  advise  anyone  even 
as  to  the  existing  status  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
the  law  will  be  tomorrow,  the  next  day,  or  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress?  If  a  biisinessman  with  a  large  enterprise  came 
to  a  lawyer  on  a  close  question  and  said,  "Advise  me  what 
the  law  is,"  the  lawyer  might  say,  'I  cannot  advise  you  what 
the  law  is  now;  I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  say  the  law  is.  I  am  not  certain  what  it  is  going 
to  hold."  If  he  were  a  good  lawyer  he  would  certainly  give 
that  advice.  Such  advice,  of  course,  would  create  much  con- 
fidence in  any  businessman.  He  would  go  at  once  and  in- 
vest all  the  money  he  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  in  some 
business  enterprise  when  his  own  lawyer  could  not  tell  him 
what  the  law  was  upon  a  close  or  intncate  question,  one 
which  had  not  been  flatly,  positively,  and  definitely  decided 
by  the  present  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  question  of  hours  and  wages. 
Is  there  any  private  enterprise  longer  left  free  in  this  field? 
We  have  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor  Relations 
Board.  I  favored  the  Labor  Relations  Act  because  I  thought 
It  granted  certain  fimdamental  rights.  HoweveT,  I  did  not 
think  we  should  have  a  board  which  would  deny  free  speech 
In  America.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  have  a 
board  of  Americans  who  would  take  an  extreme  partisan  view 
of  the  law. 

Maximum  hours  are  fixed  by  law.  Minimum  wages  are 
fixed  by  law,  with  a  great  bureaucracy  in  Washington  to 
regulate  hours,  wages,  and  labor  relations.  Is  there  any- 
thing left  for  private  initiative?  Is  there  anything  left  for 
private  enterprise  to  do  but  to  fall  in  line  and  try  to  get  what 
is  coming,  on  the  surface,  as  it  were? 

Take  the  case  of  the  railroads.  We  know  what  Is  going 
on  in  that  field.    We  have  there  virtually  state  capitalism. 

I  pass  from  the  utilities  field.  It  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
fields  in  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  State  capitalism. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Yet  the  utility  interests  exist. 
They  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  State  is  not  ready  to  take 
them  all  over.  However,  they  are  virtually  all  in  the  grasp  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  mean  under  proper  regulation.  I  mean 
they  must  sell  when  somebody  comes  along  and  offers  to 
buy,  because  they  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  tomorrow. 

Take  the  matter  of  coal  mining.  It  has  passed  entirely  into 
the  control  of  the  State.  Today  there  is  no  room  for  free 
enterprise  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  insurance.  Examples  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

When  any  government  continues  to  borrow  money  and 
continues  a  program  of  deficit  spending  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties to  meet  some  pressing  and  immediate  emergency,  which  I 
recognize  as  a  governmental  responsibility;  wherever  it  goes 
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Into  the  field  of  business,  into  the  field  of  financing,  in  Amer- 
ica at  least,  the  government  must  become  dominant.  Private 
capitalism  must  pass  out  and  a  form  of  State  capitalism  must 
take  its  place. 

It  makes  all  the  diflferi  :nce  whether  our  debts  are  public  or 
part  of  them  public  and  part  of  them  private.    As  we  shift 


from  private  debt  over 


o  Government  debt,  and  as  we  in- 


crease the  amount  of  thj  Government  debt  in  proportion  to 
the  private  debt  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  enterprise  and  keeping  it  moving  for- 
ward, we  narrow  the  basi  of  any  possible  revenue  with  which 
we  can  take  care  even  o]  the  ordinary  overhead  interest  rate 
and  service  charge  on  the  public  debt  as  it  grows  larger  and 
larger.  As  the  public  d(  bt  grows  larger,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  private  debt  smaller,  though  they  aggregate  the  same,  as 
in  some  past  time,  the  p  iblic  debt  eats  up  more  and  more  of " 
our  national  income,  to  he  point  where  the  country  cannot 
operate  under  a  system  i  )f  free  enterprise,  free  business,  and 
free  industry.  The  publii ;  debt  eats  up  national  income  to  the 
point  where  the  State  mi  st  take  over  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  Berle  may  have  pre  nounced  a  harsh  truth.  It  may  have 
sounded  strange  to  the  ears  of  some  new  dealers  as  it  was 
spoken  out  loud,  and  no ;  in  a  whisper;  but  Mr.  Berle  spoke 
the  eternal  truth.  He  ipoke  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth 
when  he  said  that  if  we  c  ontinue  the  program — and  he  favors 
doing  so — the  time  will  come  when  the  Government  mxist 
take  over  all  the  produ:tive  enterprises  in  the  Nation  and 
carry  them  on. 

Therefore  I  am  agains|  the  bill.    I  do  not  care  if  some  of  its 


purposes  are  good;  I  do 
of  its  piuposes;  I  stand 


not  care  if  I  personally  favor  some 
eternally  against  this  entire  move- 
ment. I  set  my  face  now  sternly  against  the  whole  trend, 
the  final,  inevitable  rest  It  of  this  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Oh,  yes;  the  individual  things  provided  for  in  the  bill  are 
good.  They  are  fine.  I  tome  of  them  will  liquidate.  Some 
will  not  liquidate.  How*  ver,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  if  they 
all  liquidate.  Whenever  the  Govenunent  capitalizes  an  in- 
vestment it  pushes  out  of  the  field  free  private  Investment. 
Whenever  the  Govemme  nt  capitalizes  a  dollar  of  its  borrow- 
ings and  makes  it  pay  it  self  back  It  puts  free  enterprise  that 
much  deeper  down  into  the  cellar.  That  is  the  course  and 
effect  of  the  program. 

It  is  an  easy  way  for  our  Goveriiment  to  operate;  it  Is  an 
easy  way  for  the  goverrments  of  the  world  to  operate;  but 
the  way  leads  to  death  lone  the  less;  and  as  certainly  as  a 
deliberately  chosen  projram  of  monetary  inflation  would 
lead  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  i  lind  one  of  the  very  ablest  thinkers 
in  the  world  is  Dr.  J.  A,  Tripp.  Everybody  knows  who  Dr. 
J.  A.  Tripp  is.  Reporting  to  the  stockholders  of  the  power- 
ful Netherlands  Bank,  cf  which  he  is  president,  just  a  few 
days  ago  he  had  this  to  say— and  I  wish  the  officials  of  our 
Government  would  listen  to  it,  because  it  is  common  sense: 

Various  governments  are  borrowing  almost  2,000,000,000  evtUders 
(roughly  $1,060,000,000)  a   nonth. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Presid  mt,  $1,060,000,000  a  month!— 
to  cover  their  budgetary  d(  flclts. 

Economic  revival,  financ  al  recovery,  and  monetary  stability  are 
unthinkable  unless  International  political  relations  show  Improve- 
ment;  the  fear  of  war  Is  banished  and  armaments  are  reduced. 

Further  in  his  report  Br.  Tripp  says: 


In  the  beginning  it  waj 
value  of  monetary  units 
commodity  prices;  while  aj 
of  credit  was  to  stimulate 
tion  was  not  fulflUed-^and 
yield  the  desired  results, 
in  Government  expenditu^s, 
grow  rapidly. 

It  was  supposed  that  thlji 
a  relatively  short  time 
able  to  reduce  Its  Interveftldn 
This  expectation  was  not 
level  of  government 
tained,  and  even  raised,  c 
national  Income  and 


expected  that  a  lowering  of  the  gold 

vould  lead  to  a  corresponding  rise   in 

policy  of  cheap  money  and  expansion 

private  enterprise.     When  this  expecta- 

the  said  policy  woiild  apparently  not 

1  ef uge   was  taken  In  the  great  increase 

which  caused  budgetary  deficits  to 


would  make  private  business  revive  in 
that  the  government  would  then  be 
dn  within  the  limits  of  Its  revenue, 
llzed  either,  with  the  result  that  the 
and  budget  deficits  was  maln- 
the  assumption  that  In  this  way  the 
prosperity  would  increase. 


leal 
expei  ditxire 


How  like  the  philosopt  y  which  obtains  in  our  country  I 
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Remarking  that  this  depreciation  of  currency,  cheap  money, 
Increase  of  government  expenditure  and  growing  budget 
deficits  were  taking  on  a  more  and  more  permanent  charac- 
ter, Dr.  Tripp  said  he  could  not  see  that  the  development  had 
led  to  any  lasting  improvement,  nor  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  could  be  carried  on  much  longer.  He  discerned 
a  growing  tendency  of  governments  to  interfere  in  almost 
every  branch  of  economic  life,  a  process  that  he  believed 
would  result  in  increased  rigidity,  followed  by  higher  costs 
and  increased  cost  of  production.  The  burden  that  is  conse- 
quently placed  on  the  consumer,  he  said,  added  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  monetary  and  fiscal  measures,  will  not  fail  to  lead 
to  impoverishment,  a  decrease  in  constunption,  and  the 
growth  of  unemployment. 

Dr.  Tripp  continues: 

Only  cheaper  and  more  extensive  production,  gradually  Increas- 
ing international  trade,  and  liberation  of  economic  life  from  the 
Innumerable  impediments  which  are  constantly  neutralizing  the 
essential  elasticity  in  prices  and  cost  of  production  and  from  tlie 
excessive  burden  of  taxation  In  various  forms  which  is  stifling  pri- 
vate initiative  and  investment,  can  bring  goods  within  reach  of 
consumers  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  President,  he  must  have  had  his  eyes  on  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  financiers,  one  of  the 
world's  great  authorities,  who  says  that  this'policy  not  only 
in  other  countries  but  in  our  country  as  well  is  leading 
directly  away  from  the  results  we  are  now  told  will  follow 
from  this  further  undertaking  to  extend  deficit  spending  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  will  afford  the  last  final  push 
that  will  put  us  over  the  hill  and  down  on  the  other  side 
toward  the  placid  fields  of  prosperity  and  contentment  and 
happiness.  This  eminent  economist  says  directly  to  the  con- 
trary. Our  own  experience  should  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  our  own  cause,  marked  by  an  increasing  burden  of  debt — 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  are  going  the 
wrong  way. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  go,  and  that  is  to  recognize  what 
always  has  been  true  and  what  always  must  be  true,  that 
there  cannot  be  economic  regimentation  and  control  without 
ultimately  the  loss  of  political  and  civil  liberty  itself.  They 
are  not  separable  qualities,  Mr.  President.  Through  all 
history  among  men  striving  for  free  government — ^through 
all  of  human  history,  I  repeat — political  and  civil  liberty  has 
disappeared  when  economic  control  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  individuals  into  the  hands  of  the  state.  However  benefi- 
cent, however  high-minded,  however  the  state  imder  its 
rulers  may  strive  for  the  betterment  of  its  people,  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility  to  have  political  and  civil  liberty,  they 
cannot  be  retained  through  any  long  period  of  time,  if  there 
is  economic  regimentation,  control  of  economy,  of  enterprise, 
and  of  business  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Berle  was  right,  he 
was  eternally  right,  when  he  said  that  this  thing  meant  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  acquire  more  and 
more,  practically  all,  of  the  productive  enterprises  of  this 
Nation.  He  is  right,  and  on  the  basic  theory,  Mr.  President, 
of  human  accountability  imder  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
both  civil  and  penal,  I  must  assume  that  men  like  Mr.  Berle 
imderstand  and  purpose  this  forward  movement  into  state 
control  and  state  capitalism  to  the  point  where  free  enter- 
prise must  go  down  and  out. 

I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  anyone  unduly,  but,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  rationsd  men  are  presumed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  logical  and  natural  consequences  of  their  own  deliberate 
and  intentional  acts.  This  course  of  continued  repeated 
spending  cannot  lead  anywhere  but  to  State  control  of  every- 
thing in  America.  And  we  may  not  be  very  far  from  it; 
indeed,  we  are  so  close  to  it,  Mr.  President,  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  as  long  as  my  voice  is  heard  in  any  public 
council  I  shall  raise  it  against  this  tendency. 

I  do  not  need  to  be  told  about  rural  electrification.  I  have 
always  supported  it.  It  is  useless  to  come  to  me  with  various 
sugar-coated  proposals,  even  good  proposals,  attractive  and 
seductive  proposals,  the  very  projxDsals  I  have  supported,  for 
grants  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.    I  have  supported  them 


only  in  an  emergency;  I  supported  them  only  to  meet  a  con- 
dition that  was  acute. 

Now  It  is  sought  to  establish  permanently  the  doctrine  of 
constant  spending  of  public  money,  of  constant  increase  of 
deficit  financing,  in  order  to  keep  moving  the  industrial  and 
commercial  machine  and  in  order  to  keep  it  moving  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  I  prefer  what  perhaps  may  be  called  the 
hard  way;  I  do  not  seek  the  easy  way.  When  the  darkest 
clouds  of  the  depression  into  which  we  entered  6  or  7  years 
ago  had  been  lifted  arid^  we  could  begin  to  see  the  sunlight, 
I  had  hoped  that  our  Government  would  take  even  the  hard 
way,  the  resolute  way,  but  the  way  that  leads  to  personal 
and  national  honor  and  not  the  way  that  leads  to  personal 
dishonor  and  national  misery  and  degradation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times  today  the  leading 
editorial  is  entitled  "Collapse  of  Farm  Planning."  It  is  a 
scathing  analysis  of  the  whole  program.  I  ask  that  it  msiy 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  27,  1939] 
Collapse  or  Fakm  "Plannxng" 

It  is  a  shocking  picture  that  the  world's  agricultural  "planners" 
look  out  upon  when  they  survey  the  results  of  their  handiwork  In 
the  crops  that  have  been  their  particular  concern. 

Let  us  begin  with  wheat.  There  Is  practically  no  important 
country  in  the  world  that  has  not  got  a  goverrunent  "wheat  plan" 
of  some  sort.  Statisticians  have  calculated  that  various  govern- 
ments are  Jointly  spending  more  than  $2,000,000,000  annually  in 
an  effort  to  hold  up  grain  prices.  After  aU  their  activities  In 
recent  years  the  prospective  world  supply  of  wheat  for  1939-40 
Is  placed  at  5.290,000.000  bushels,  the  greatest  on  record,  whUe 
wheat  has  fallen  in  the  Liverpool  market  to  the  lowest  prices 
reached  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  It  is  small  satisfaction  that 
by  a  tariff  and  Government  loans  we  have  kept  American  wheat 
from  falling  quite  as  low.  September  wheat  at  BO^g  cents  on 
Monday  fell  within  three-fourths  cent  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
any  wheat  future  has  sold  since  April  1933. 

Some  of  our  own  Government's  policies  have  certainly  made  the 
plight  of  the  American  wheat  grower  worse.  It  is  futile  for  a 
country  that  grows  wheat  for  export  In  a  competitive  market  to 
adopt  an  acreage-restriction  scheme.  Our  own  restriction  Is  not 
great  enough  materially  to  affect  the  world  price,  while  tt  reduces 
farm  Income  by  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  we  have  to  seU.  It 
has  not  helped  us  to  subsidize  wheat  for  export.  In  combination 
with  other  countries  doing  the  same  thing,  the  result  has  merely 
been  to  push  down  the  world  price  further. 

In  the  12  months  ended  on  June  30  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sold  93.754,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  export  markete  at  a 
loss  to  the  Government  of  $25,700,000.  or  27.4  cents  a  bushel.  The 
foreign  consumer.  In  other  words,  was  able  to  get  his  wheat 
cheaper  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  That  is  hardly 
the  path  to  national  enrichment. 

n 
Com  also  Is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  since  1933.  For  this 
our  own  governmental  policy  must  again  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
blame.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  the  Government  made 
"nonrecourse"  loans  to  enable  the  farmers  to  hold  large  stocks  of 
com  off  the  market.  The  loan  rate  was  made  so  attractive  that  it 
even  paid  farmers  to  build  extra  cribs  to  store  on  their  own  farms 
the  corn  under  Government  loan.  So  the  farmers  withdrew  from 
the  market  and  stored  In  their  own  cribs  some  257,000,000  bushels 
of  1937  and  1938  com. 

No  doubt  this  helped  to  keep  prices  up  for  a  time.  But  these 
loans  fall  due  on  August  1,  and  farmers  want  to  free  their  storage 
space  to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.  Pears  that  the  Government 
wUl  be  forced  to  take  100,000.000  bushels  or  more  of  this  grain  In 
satisfaction  «f-the  matvired  loans  and  sell  It  have  been  depressing 
the  market.  The  price  can  be  kept  up,  perhaps,  by  new  Gov- 
ernment loans  so  high  that  It  would  be  profitable  for  the  farmers 
to  build  still  more  cribs  to  hold  still  more  unsold  com.  Is  this  to 
be  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Wallace's  "ever-normal  granary"?  At  pres- 
ent prices  the  Government  already  has  a  loss  of  about  25  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  corn  under  the  present  loan.  The  prospective 
carry-over  of  com  on  October  1  next  Is  already  estimated  to  be  at 
a  record  high  level.  j 

nx  ! 

For  the  present  plight  of  cotton  the  direct  responsibility  of  our 
Govenunenfs  pwllcy  is  a  very  heavy  one.  The  crop-restriction 
policy  Itself  is  indefensible  on  several  grounds,  but  much  worse 
in  practiced  effect  has  been  the  Government  loan  policy.  Under 
that  policy  the  Government  has  placed  an  entire  year's  American 
cotton  crop  in  warehouses;  the  American  price  has  been  kept  above 
the  world  price,  and  as  a  result.  In  the  cotton  year  that  ends 
with  this  month  the  United  States  will  have  exported  only  about 
3,400,000  bales,  the  smallest  export  In  60  years. 

In  the  1932  year  the  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  8.766.000 
bales.  The  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  decline  In 
world  demand.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  same  period  in  which  our 
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exports  fell  off  by  more  than  5.000,000  bales,  world  consiunption  of 
all  cotton  rose  by  about  3,000,000  bales.  Other  producing  countries 
have  stepped  Into  the  place  In  world  markets  that  we  abandoned. 

As  a  cure  for  this,  the  Government  does  not  propose  abandon- 
ment of  either  the  restriction  policy  or  the  more  damaging  loan 
policy.  Instead,  and  In  spite  of  the  bad  results  in  wheat,  Secretary 
Wallace  annoimces  that  beginning;  today  the  Government  will  sub- 
sidize the  export  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  IV2  cents  a  pound. 
In  other  words,  having  artiflcially.  and  at  great  Government  ex- 
pense, held  cotton  off  the  world  market,  we  are  now  artiflcially, 
and  at  further  Government  expense,  to  try  to  force  some  ol  it  into 
the  world  market. 

But  the  results  will  be  much  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  For  cotton  is  a  raw  material  that  goes  into  manufactures. 
What  we  will  be  doing  is  to  give  foreigners  cheaper  raw  cotton  to 
compete  against  our  own  manufacturers  in  our  own  markets  and  In 
world  markets.  To  compensate,  Mr.  Wallace  will  also  subsidize 
exports  of  finished  cotton  goods,  and  suggests  limitations  on  Im- 
ports of  cotton  goods.  But  this  leads  merely  to  the  building  up 
of  a  whole  series  of  bureaucratic  controls.  And  we  are  doing  all 
this  at  the  very  time  when  we  have  placed  countervailing  duties 
on  Importations  of  silks  from  Italy  and  a  whole  range  of  products 
from  Germany,  en  the  ground  that  these  importations  are  sub- 
sidized. In  other  words,  we  are  deliberately  undertaking  what  we 
cfflclally  penalize  as  unfair  and  demoralizing  competition  when 
It  is  done  by  other  nations. 

This  is  the  end  result  of  the  "orderly  Government  planning"  that 
was  to  supplant  the  chaos  of  uncontrolled  agriculture. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  if  an  amendment 
Is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  no  amendment  now 
pending. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on  page  6  to  strike 
~^_out  lines  11  to  25.  inclusive,  and  on  page  7,  to  strike  out 
lines  1  to  12,  inclusive,  and  in  lieu  ihereof  to  insert  the 
following: 

Sec  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  shall  have  power — 

(a)  To  make  loans  to  States,  mimlclpalltles,  and  other  public 
bodies  for  highway  improvements  as  defined  in  section  (4)  (1) 
hereof; 

(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  State,  municipal, 
or  other  public-highway  agency  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  facility  is  to  be  located,  to  construct,  reconstruct, 
enlarge  and  maintain  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tunnels,  and  to  fix, 
maintain,  and  collect  tolls  or  other  charges  for  the  use  of  such 
facilities  which  shall  be  sufficient  (after  making  reasonable  al- 
lowances for  operation  and  maintenance  expenses,  for  deprecia- 
tion to  the  extent  not  provided  for  by  amortization  and  con- 
tingencies) to  amortize  the  cost  of  such  facilities  with  interest 
as  hereinafter  provided,  but  no  tolls  or  other  charges  shall  be 
collected  for  -the  use  of  any  such  facility  after  the  construction 
cost  thereof  has  been  paid  or  liquidated; 

te)  To  construct,  reconstruct,  alter,  extend,  enlarge.  Improve, 
rtpair,  and  acquire  highway  improvements,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
^^oUng  interstate  commerce,  aiding  in  the  national  defense, 
facilitating  the  use  of  the  malls,  or  promoting  the  general  welfare 
and  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  any  real  property 
adjacent  to  any  such  proposed  highway  improvement,  but  no  such 
work  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  contract  has  been  entered  Into 
between  the  Administration  and  a  State,  mvmlcipality.  or  other 
public  body,  pursuant  to  which  such  State,  municipality,  or  other 
public  body  covenants  to  purchase  or  lease  and  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  improvement  and  all  real  property  acquired  under  this 
section.  Upon  certification  by  the  Corporation  that  the  cost  of 
any  such  highway  improvement  and  such  other  real  property 
together  with  interest  thereon  as  provided  in  this  act  has  been 
fully  repaid  by  any  State,  municipality,  or  other  public  body,  title 
thereto  shall  be  vested  in  such  State,  mimicipallty,  or  other  public 
body. 

(d)  To  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main or  otherwise,  and  to  hold,  lease  (as  lessor  with  or  without  the 
option  to  purchase,  or  as  lessee),  use,  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  highway  Improvements  or  other  real  property,  adjacent 
to  any  such  highway  improvement  or  necessary  or  convenient  for 
carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  hereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ajnendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  KING.  Would  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment preclude  later  on.  if  perhaps  it  should  be  amended  in 
some  respects,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  entire  provision 
dealing  with  public  roads? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  would  not. 


Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr. 


motion    should    be    in    contemplation,    that    all    perfecting 


amendments  would  have 


before  any  motion  of  tha  kind  should  be  made 


Mr.  KING.    That  was 


but  subsequently,  after  t 


July  27 


President,  I  will  say,   if  such  a 


priority  and  would  be  considered 


my  understanding.    I  have  no  ob- 


jection to  such  perfectin?  amendments  as  may  be  desired. 


le  amendment  has  l)een  perfected. 


I  intend  to  submit  a  moti  )n  to  strike  out  the  entire  provision, 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  ,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yiel<4  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  where  I  am  we  could  not 
hear  the  reading  of  the  Amendment.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  understood  that  I  am  nerely  one  of  those  who  may  have 
been  unable  to  hear  it.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  explain  t  le  amendment. 

Ml'.  BARKLEY.    I  shal    be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  Pri  sldent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :er.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  the  SenatOT  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  As  in  tie  nature  of  parliamentary  inquiry, 
I  inquire  if  the  Senator  rom  Kentucky  offered  his  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  the  section  in  the  bill  to  which  it 
refers? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  section  5. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  foi  all  of  section  5.  It  leaves  three 
subsections  as  they  are  nDW. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  que  rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  (ailed  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  ther  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Brown 

Bu'ow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark,  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danahcr 


Davis 

Etowuey 

Ellender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Gufley 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Hoi  man 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Co|o. 

King 


Kentucky  yield  to  me  for 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yie 
Mr.   VANDENBERG 


La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Lucas 

Shlpstead 

Lundeen 

Smaihers 

McCarran 

Smith 

McKeilar 

Stewart 

McNary 

Taft 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Mead 

Thomas,  Utah 

MUler 

Tobey 

Minton    • 

Townsend 

Murray 

Truman 

Neely 

Tydings 

Norrls 

Vandenberg 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

CMahoncy 

Warner 

Pepper 

Wal-sh 

Pittman 

Wheeler 

Radciifle 

White 

Reed 

RusseU 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER  (Mr.  Lucas  in  the  chair) 
Eighty-six  Senators  ha\fng  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quonun  is  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    1  [r.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 

a  question? 
d. 

before  the  Senator  begins  to  ex- 
plain his  substitute,  I  de;ire  to  ask  him  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  some  of  the  Ian  ruage  in  the  roads  section  of  the 
bill,  on  page  3.    I  am  r  jferring  to  line  21.  page  3,  which 

ation  facilities."  I  desire  to  know 
whether  the  words  "otheij  transportation  facilities"  are  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  the;  r  are  in  a  roads  section,  and  refer 
only  to  roads. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Where  is  the  language  referred  to? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  1  ti  line  21,  page  3.  Is  that  language 
limited  to  roads,  or  could  "other  transportation  facilities'* 
be  water  facilities?    Could  they  be  canals? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  ttiey  are  other  transportation  facil- 
ities connected  with  roadj  S3rstems. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  t  is  the  Senator's  judgment  that 
the  language  is  strictly    imited  by  its  location  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Absolutely;  yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  always  on  the  alert  when  ansrthing  about  a 
canal  comes  up,  will  notj  miss  any  opportunity  to  refer  to 
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the  subject  of  canals  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  was  that  he  said. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  asked  me 
whether  the  use  of  the  term  "and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities" is  to  be  interpreted  as  limited  to  the  roads  section 
of  the  bill  and  transportation  facilities  connected  with 
highway  systems;  and  my  reply  was  that  it  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not 
trying  to  have  an  interpretation  here  which  would  absolutely 
and  positively  prohibit  the  Florida  ship  canal,  or  the  John 
Smith  canal,  or  anybody  else's  canal,  or  any  other  kind  of 
public  work,  providing  an  application  in  a  proper  way  is 
made;  is  he?  If  so,  let  us  fight  out  the  matter  while  we  are 
at  It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  public-roads  section  of  the 
bill,  the  public-works  section.  I  shall  be  frank  in  sajang  that 
if  such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  language 
used  in  the  bill  in  connection  with  this  allotment  of  $500,000.- 
000  that  it  could  be  used  by  the  Public  Roads  Administrator  to 
go  out  over  the  country  and  dig  canals.  I  should  myself  move 
to  change  the  language,  because  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
appropriation  to  be  handled  by  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
trator to  do  things  of  that  sort.  These  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  all  in  connection  with  the  highway  system  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction.  He  has  no  authority,  and  would 
have  none  under  the  bill,  to  go  out  and  improve  a  river, 
or  to  construct  a  canal. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  say  again,  as  I  said  before  the  quonun 
call  just  a  moment  ago.  that  we  were  unable  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  the  Senator's  amendment.  In  order  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters, let  me  ask  whether  it  is  contemplated  that  this  money 
shall  be  expended  on  a  basis  of  population  in  the  several 
States,  or  on  a  basis  of  territory  served. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which 
allocates  this  $500,000,000  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Would  the  Senator  object  to  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  it  might  be  allocated  on  the  bsisis  of 
territory  served? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Frankly.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  think  the  program  contemplated  under  the  amendment 
Is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  circumscribed  by  a 
provision  either  as  to  population  or  territory  in  the  various 
States,  if  that  is  what  is  in  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  have  in  mind  that  the  greater  popu- 
lation has  the  greatest  demand,  especially  in  a  general-elec- 
tion year,  and  I  am  very  much  interested  that  a  State  which 
Is  cooperating  in  furnishing  roadways  across  the  Nation, 
which  has  a  sparsity  of  population,  shall  nevertheless  be 
recognized  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  extent 
of  territory;  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  overlook 
that  fact. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  may  explain  the  amendment  some- 
what, in  order,  I  will  discuss  that  feature  of  the  Senator's 
inquiry. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  shall  listen  to  the  explanation  most 
carefully. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  there  was  very  earnest  discussion  of  the 
contemplated  road  program.  For  more  than  20  years  we 
have  had  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  during  most  of  which 
time  it  has  been  presided  over  and  administered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  one  of  the  ablest,  most  competent, 
and  most  devoted  and  sincere  advocates  of  highway  im- 
provements, and  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as 
great  an  expert  in  highway  improvement  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States. 

He  made  a  survey  and  study,  occupying  3  or  4  years,  look- 
ing toward  the  recommendation  and  suggestion  of  a  program 
of  highway  improvements  going  a  little  beyond  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  peculiar  treatment  of  highway  improve- 
ments in  congested  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 


As  the  bill  was  originally  drawn,  It  was  feared  In  the 
committee,  and  by  other  Senators  also,  that  it  might  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  on  its  own  account,  and 
without  consultation  and  cooperation  with  and  without  the 
consent  of  any  State,  to  go  into  a  State  and  build  highways 
which  would  be  Federal  superhighways  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  alone,  on  which  tolls 
would  be  charged  with  a  uew  of  repaying  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  have  not  contemplated  and  do  not  contem- 
plate any  wholesale  program  of  that  sort,  although  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  consider  what  its  contribution  may  be  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  highway  congestion  in  the  densely  populated  sections 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  speaks  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  MacDonald.  The  report  was  in  response  to  a  resolution, 
of  which  I  believe  I  was  the  author,  concerning  what  are 
known  as  superhighways.  It  will  be  remembered  that  sev- 
eral bills  relating  to  superhighways  were  introduced,  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  reported  in  regard  to  them.  As  I  recall 
his  report,  although  I  have  not  read  it  in  the  last  day  or 
two,  it  expressed  opposition  to  superhighways,  and  merely 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  one  possible  superhigh- 
way which  might  be  made  to  pay,  that  is,  one  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston.  Otherwise,  as  I  recall  Mr.  MacDonald's 
report,  it  does  not  stand  as  a  reason  for  the  amendment  and 
the  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  Mr.  Mac- 
IXinald  in  his  report  dees  not  oppose  superhighways.  He 
states  in  the  report  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  such  highways,  he  doubts  whether  they  would  be 
wholly  self-liquidating  under  any  toll  system  which  would 
be  probably  appropriate  to  the  construction.  But,  regard- 
less of  Mr.  MacDonald's  report,  and  regardless  of  his  opinion 
about  the  matter,  the  superhighway,  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is  out  of  the  bill  under  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  superhighway  may  be  out,  but  toll 
roads  are  still  provided  for  in  the  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  toll  roads  will  be  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States?  The  Senator  no  doubt  recalls 
that  in  his  own  State,  as  in  many  other  States,  toll  roads 
and  toll  bridges  are  about  as  unpopular  as  any  public  work 
which  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  as  soon  as  a  toll  road 
or  a  toll  bridge  is  established  in  any  State,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  is  done  is  to  have  a  bill  introduced  to  do  away 
with  the  tolls  and  make  it  a  free  road  or  a  free  bridge.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  unwise  to  introduce  into  the  landing 
bill  provision  for  a  system  of  toll  roads,  for,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  approve  of  toll  roads 
anywhere  in  our  coimtry,  and  I  think  that  part  of  the  bill 
should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  and  Mr.  GUFFEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  do  not  believe  a  system  of  general  toll  roads, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  travel  because  of  lack  of  any  other  sort  of  facilities,  would 
be  popular.  I  do  not  think  any  kind  of  facility  on  which 
anyone  has  to  pay  is  extremely  popular,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  But  there  are  toll  bridges  in  my  State,  which 
were  built  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the 
issue  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  those  toll  bridges, 
and  those  bonds  are  to  be  retired  and  are  being  retired  out 
of  tolls  collected  on  the  bridges,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
within  a  very  short  time  the  bridges  will  be  free  because 
the  revenue  collected  from  the  traflBc  upon  them  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  construction,  and  when  that  cost 
has  been  paid,  the  bridges  will  be  free. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  applying  his  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,. who  propounded  a  question,  and  made  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  concur  very  wholeheartedly.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  this  body  is 
now  promulgating  or  fostering  an  entering  wedge  whereby 
this  country  is  to  have  a  system  of  toll  reads  from  now  on. 
I  take  it  that  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Very  well.  Then,  If  it  is  not  good  as 
a  promulgation  for  a  general  system,  it  cannot  be  good  for 
a  system  which  would  apply  specifically  to  some  particular 
section.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  whole  proposition  falls, 
because  toll  roads  have  been  a  failure  due  to  their  con- 
demnation from  the  standpoint  of  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  promulgating  or 
fostering  any  proposal  which  could  be  construed  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  adoption  of  any  general  toll-road  system 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  special  facilities,  such 
£is  tunnels  and  bridges  over  navigable  streams,  or  over 
estuaries,  or  across  bodies  of  water,  or  bypasses  in  order 
tc  escape  congestion  in  particular  localities,  for  the  use  of 
which  already,  in  parts  of  the  coimtry.  tolls  are  being 
charged,  where  it  may  not  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  use 
that  method  for  repaying  the  cost  of  construction.  But 
that  does  hot  apply  in  this  amendment  in  the  same  way 
to  roads  themselves.  It  applies  to  the  particular  facilities 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  and  such 
facilities  can  be  erected  only  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  departments 
and  the  highways  departments  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  to  be  built. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  make  this  expression  basic  to  my 
support  or  nonsupport  of  the  bill,  that  the  so-called  toll 
roads  are  to  be  self-liquidating  projects.  Therefore,  they 
are  to  be  fostered,  promoted,  promulgated,  as  self-liquidat- 
ing projects.  The  amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  fosters  and  supports  that  theme  and  theory  which 
I  have  put  forward.  If  that  be  the  theme  of  this  program, 
we  are  lost. 

Mr.  BAREXEY.  If  I  get  an  opportunity  to  explain  my 
amendment  I  think  I  can  disabuse  the  Senator's  mind  on 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  cannot  disabuse  my  mind 
on  the  proposition  that  a  toll  road  is  not  self-liquidating. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  self-liquidation  of  a  toll  road  under 
my  amendment  Is  out.  unless  it  is  a  road  constructed  in 
cooperation  with  a  State  or  local  highway  authority,  in  which 
the  State  or  local  highway  authority  agrees  to  take  over  and 
maintain  and  operate  the  highway  facility,  and  return  the 
money  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  any  way 
that  it  sees  fit  to  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  does  not  really  answer  the  ques- 
tion, though  it  answers  it  directly  in  furtherance  of  my  idea 
that  a  toll  road  is  a  lost  project.  If  that  is  the  policy,  if 
that  is  the  idea  of  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  now 
expressed,  then  his  whole  idea  has  been  lost.    ' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  we  can  find  it  again,  even  if  it  is 
entirely  lost. 

Mr.  GUFFEY,  Mr.  BYRNES,  and  Mr.  ADAMS  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  For  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  will  relate  a  little  experience  we  have  had  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  building  a  toll  road.  We  are  now  building  a  toll 
road  about  175  miles  in  length.  It  is  a  4-lane  road.  2  lanes 
In  each  direction.  The  road  wlU  shorten  by  about  40  miles 
the  distance  now  necessary  to  travel  over  the  existing  road. 


A  toll  will  be  charged 


nels.    The  people  who 
are  those  who  will  use 
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for  traveling  on  that  road.    There 


will  be  no  grade  crossir  gs.  and  there  will  be  7  miles  of  tun- 


advocated  the  building  of  the  road 
he  road. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  should  add  to  his  statement  that  there  was  a 
grant  of  Federal  monar  of  45  percent  to  the  construction 
of  the  toll  road  referre*  to. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  I  repeat,  those  who  advocated  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  are  thoj  e  who  will  use  the  road. 

Several  Senators  add'essed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OF:t;CER.  If  the  Senate  is  to  conduct 
business  in  the  way  it  i;  accustomed  to  do  so.  we  must  have 
order,  and  Senators  will  obey  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Ke  ntucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRNES  and  Mr  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yeld  first  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who  has  been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  sufgest  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  there  is  a  mlsunde|-standing  on  the  part  of  many  Sena- 
tors who  believe  that  iie  language  of  the  amendment  as 
reported  by  the  commit  ee  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  think,  if  the  Sen  itor  will  ask  permission  to  go  ahead 
and  explain  the  substiti  ite  he  has  offered,  we  might  possibly 
save  much  discussion. 

Mr.  ADAMS  and  Mr.  McCARRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  I  am  going 
to  do  what  the  Senatoi  from  South  Carolina  has  suggested. 
I  first  yield  to  the  Senai  or  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  should  aid  a  statement  to  his  illustration. 
There  was  a  grant  of  liberal  money  of  45  percent  for  the 
construction  of  the  toll  road  referred  to  by  him,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  built  if  tt  c  cost  was  to  be  repaid  entirely  from 
the  tolls  without  the  Pe  deral  grant  having  been  made.  If  it 
had  to  be  built  at  100  )ercent  cost  to  the  State  authorities, 
it  would  not  have  been  i  success. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  The  p  jople  of  the  community  were  anxious 
and  willing  that  the  roid  be  built,  and  are  willing  to  use  It 
and  pay  tolls  for  the  us ;  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  connection  witl  my  remarks  a  telegram  from  Walter 
A.  Jones,  chairman  of  he  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion, addressed  to  the  c  lairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OI^CER.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows : 


Chairman  H.  B.  Steagaix, 
House  Committee  on 
House 
Your  wire  addressed  to 
too  late  to  appear  today 
speak  briefly  on  the  subject 
beginning  at  once  the  i 
ways,  cost  of  which  to  be 
ally  interstate  trucks;  sucli 
This  can  be  done,  I  am 
capital  if  the  Government 
power  to  ls.«rue  bonds,  whl^h 
ment.    Under  this  plan 
ately  and  go  very  far  to 
ness.    This  would  also 
prlatlons.    The  ralhtjads 
from  the  Government 
traflBc.     It  Is  only  reasonal  le 
the  railroads,  who  are  nov 
system  of  express  highway! 
way  by  the  Pennsylvania  . 
the  honor  to  be  chairmafi 
entirely  by  Federal  money 
and  relief  and  also  an 
the  160-mile  stretch 
I  urge  that  this  matter 
committee,  even  if  nothinj 
a  sum  to  enable  the  __ 
studies  as  to  the  initial 


uplU  tl 
thro\;  gh 
at 


authc  rity 


it 


JXTLY  25,  1939. 


i  tanking  and  Currency, 
Office  Building,  Washingtcm,  D.  C: 
:  le  at  Harrlsburg  received  here.  New  York, 
>efore  your  committee.     I  had  hoped  to 
_    of  toll  roads  and  urge  the  necessity  of 
caistruction  of  a  system  of  express  hlgh- 
ai  nortlzed  by  the  traffic  using  them,  especi- 
ih  roads  to  circumvent  all  cities  and  towns, 
convinced,  after  extensive  studv.  by  private 
vill  create  a  Federal  Road  Authority  with 
rh  would  be  guaranteed  bv  the  Govern- 
pr|vate  capital  will  be  put  to  work  Immedl- 
unemployment  and  stimtQate  busl- 
the  necessity  of  Government  appro- 
need  help,  which  can  be  obtained  only 
of  the  loss  of  business  to  highway 
that  the  great  corpxsrations.  Including 
using  the  highways  should  pay  for  the 
The  construction  of  the  tunnel  hlgh- 
Tumpike  Commission,  of  which  I  have 
\.  and  which  project   is  being  financed 
has  created  a  golden  streak  of  prosperity 
**ng  encouragement  to  the  citizens  along 
h  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.    6o 
least  be  started  at  this  time  by  your 
more  Is  done  than  the  appropriation  of 
"■"  you  would  create  to  make  necessary 
"  of  such  express  hlgbwajrs. 
__  ,  Waltek  a.  Jonxs, 

ChairmaiL.  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission. 


re  ileve 
lesi  ien 


bet  ause 


lo  ration 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  order  that  he  may  clarify  the 
expression  just  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  said  that  a  misapprehension  existed  and  that  we  should 
consider  the  language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  What  else  would  we  consider,  l)ecause  that  is  the 
mater  now  before  the  Senate?  And  I  say  that  the  language 
Of  the  amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  con- 
veys the  idea  that  toll  roads  are  to  come  into  the  picture  as 
self -liquidating  projects. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  yield  until  I 
make  a  start  toward  explaining  the  amendment.  I  will  yield 
later  on. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  yield  around  here  until  the  whole 
day  is  gone  and  we  do  not  get  anj-where.     [Laughter. 1 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying  an  hour  or  two  ago  [laugh- 
ter! when  this  language  was  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency — I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  devoted 
friend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  when  I  explain  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senators  kindly  take 
their  seats  while  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  explains  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill  was  originally 
Introduced  it  carried  the  idea  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  because  of  that  there  was  serious 
objection  to  it.  We  had  Mr.  MacDonald  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  who,  I 
think,  knows  more  about  pubUc  highways  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  came  before  the  Senate  committee 
and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It  was  difficult 
to  write  language  in  the  hurly-burly  of  debate  in  a  com- 
mittee that  did  just  what  we  are  trjing  to  do.  So  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  has  been  framed  after  consulta- 
tion With  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnts],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft],  who  had  offered  in  the 
committee  an  amendment  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
But  while  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  not  entirely  agree 
to  the  language  in  which  the  amendment  Is  couched,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  fairly  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  amendment  takes  the  place  of  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  5,  dealing  VFith  highways.  Section  5  of 
my  amendment  begins: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration shall   have  power — 

And,  of  course,  the  only  other  part  of  the  measure  dealing 

with  highways  is  in  section  4,  where  the  allocation  of  the 

$500,000,000  is  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration   shaU   have   power — 

(a)  To  make  loans  to  States,  mtmiclpalities.  and  other  public 
bodies  for  highway  Improvements  as  defined  in  section  (4)  (1) 
hereof; 

Section  4  (1)  is  to  be  found  on  page  3.  where  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  for  post  roads,  highways, 
parkways,  grade  crossings,  underpasses,  overpasses,  ^'iaducts, 
bridges,  and  tunnels,  and  so  forth,  is  provided. 

(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  State,  municipal, 
or  other  public-highway  agency  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  facility  is  to  be  located,  to  construct,  reconstruct, 
enlarge,  and  maintain  bridges — 

Senators  will  bear  in  mind  that  that  section  does  not  deal 
with  highways ;  it  deals  with  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tunnels — 

and  to  fix.  maintain,  and  coUect  tolls  or  other  charges  for  the  use 
of  such  facilities  which  shall  be  suf&cient — 

Omitting  the  parentheses,  which  merely  makes  provision 
for  reasonable  allowance  for  operation  and  maintenance — 

which  shall   be  sufficient  to  amortize   the  cost  of  such  faculties 
with  Interest  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  no  tolls  or  other  charges 


shall  be  collected  for  the,  use  of  any  such  facility  after  the  con- 
struction cost  thereof  has  been  paid  or  liquidated.  i 

That  only  applies  to  bridges,  \iaducts,  and  ttinnels.  Tt 
does  not  apply  to  roads  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term  out  tlirough  the  country. 

I  now  read  subsection  (c)  of  my  amendment: 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  shadl  have  i>ower — 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

(c)  To  construct,  reconstruct,  alter,  extend,  enlarge,  improve, 
repair,  and  acquire  highway  improvements,  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing interstate  commerce,  aiding  in  the  national  defense,  facilitat- 
ing the  use  of  the  maUs,  or  promoting  the  general  welfare  and  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  any  real  property  adjacent 
to  any  such  proposed  highway  improvement,  but  no  such  work 
shaU  be  undertaken  untU  a  contract  has  been  entered  Into  between 
the  Administration  and  a  State,  municipality,  or  other  public 
body,  pursuant  to  which  such  State,  municipality,  or  other  public 
body  covenants  to  purchase  or  lease  and  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  Improvement  and  aU  real  property  acquired  under  this  section. 
Upon  certification  by  the  Corporation — 

That  is  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — 

that  the  cost  of  any  such  highway  improvement  and  such  other 
real  property  together  with  interest  thereon  aa  provided  in  this 
act  has  been  fully  repaid  by  any  State,  mimicipality.  or  other 
public  body,  title  thereto  shall  be  vested  in  such  State,  munici- 
pality, or  other  public  body. 

That  is  the  provision  of  this  amendment  which  carries  out 
the  idea  of  constructing  highways,  highway  improvements, 
and  the  acquirement  of  land  necessary  for  rights-of-way  and 
land  adjacent  thereto.  However,  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  go  into  a  State  and  build  a  mile  or  a  foot  of  such 
highway  it  must  have  a  contract  with  the  State,  the  munici- 
pality, or  other  public  body,  under  the  terms  of  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  construction  of  the  highway,  the  State  or 
locality  shall  take  it  over,  operate  and  maintain  it,  and  repay 
the  Federal  Government  the  cost  of  the  ccMistruction,  with 
interest.  The  local  communities  are  at  liberty  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  repay  the  Federal  expenditure  by  any 
method  which  they  see  fit  to  adopt.  They  may  do  it  out  of 
general  revenues.  They  may  do  it  out  of  license  taxes.  They 
may  do  it  out  of  gasoline  taxes;  or  I  presume,  if  the  local 
highway  authority  wanted  to  do  it  or  had  the  power  to  do  it, 
they  might  themselves  fix  a  toll.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  to  fix  a  toll  on  any  highway  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  the  subsection  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  read.  I  dare  say  that  no  highway  depart- 
ment in  any  State  or  city  would  levy  a  toll  for  that  purpose; 
but  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  doing  it  on  its  own  responsibility 
and  not  through  any  coercion,  cooperation,  or  any  other 
authority  or  power  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  the  collection  of  any  such  toll.  The 
local  authority,  whether  it  be  State  or  municipal,  is  absolutely 
free  to  determine  for  itself  how  it  shall  raise  the  money  to 
repay  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  rose. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Before  yielding  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
an  instance  to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  the  debate.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago,  where  trafiBc  is  congested  in  and  out  of  the 
city  and  in  Cook  County,  the  local  authorities  now  have  a 
program  invohong  the  widening  of  streets  and  roads  to  avoid 
congestion  and  to  enable  traflSc  to  go  around  the  congested 
sections  of  downtown  Chicago.  Chicago  has  $60,000,000  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  improvement.  Forty-five  miflion  dol- 
lars will  be  required  to  buy  the  rights-of-way.  So  If  the  city 
of  Chicago  were  compelled  to  pay  $45,000,000  out  of  Its  avail- 
able fund  of  $60,000,000  for  the  rights-of-way  it  would  have 
only  $15,000,000  left  for  construction,  which  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

Under  this  program  the  Federal  Government  could  go  In 
and  buy  the  rights-of-way.  assuming  that  they  would  cost 
$45,000,000.  That  would  leave  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  $60,000,000  with  which  to  build  the  highway.  Then, 
under  any  plan  adopted  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  Cook  County, 
or  the  State  of  Illinois,  either  separately  or  together,  they 
would  repay  the  United  States  Government  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  40  years.    I  think  in  that  particular  case  the 
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plan  would  be  to  pay  back  in  25  years,  out  of  current  reve- 
nues— not  out  of  tolls  but  out  of  current  revenues — the  entire 
amount  involved  in  the  expenditure  by  the  Government 
of  the  Urited  States,  with  interest.  Under  this  provision,  if 
the  locality  decided  to  set  up  a  toll  system  to  raise  part  of  the 
money,  at  the  end  ot  the  amortization  period  no  more  tolls 
could  be  charged,  even  by  the  community  in  which  the  facility 
is  established.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  author- 
izes, empowers,  or  in  any  way  makes  it  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  build  a  highway  and  charge  tolls  upon  it 
to  those  who  use  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  and  Mr.  DANAHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
and  kind  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  this 
matter.  I  represent  a  rather  peculiar  section  of  the  coim- 
try — a  section  with  110,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  a 
papulation  of  100,000.  The  population  is  canying  a  tax 
burden  to  maintain  a  State  which  Is  progressive  to  the  "nth" 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  its  part  in  the 
Federal  system.  We  are  not  inclined — and  we  never  will  be 
inclined — to  tax  those  who  pass  over  our  territory  by  way 
of  a  toll  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  roads  over  that  terri- 
tory. The  Federal  Government  has  contributed,  in  keeping 
with  its  proportion  of  contribution  and  the  principles  of 
equity,  toward  the  building  of  transcontinental  and  other 
highways  over  that  State. 

I  use  my  own  State  as  an  example.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  There  are  other  examples.  We  have  not  heard 
about  some  of  them,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  examples. 
AH  the  sparsely  settled  States  of  the  West  are  involved  in 
this  question.  If  there  are  benefits  to  come  from  the  bill, 
and  if  we  are  to  gain  the  benefits  only  by  taxing  the  transient 
public  which  passes  across  our  territory;  if  we  are  to  say, 
"Yes;  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  bill,  but  we  will  tax  those 
who  visit  our  community,"  then  I  say  that  some  of  us  must 
be  opposed  to  the  proposal,  because  we  are  opposed  to  any 
proposal  which  involves  a  toll  to  pass  across  the  territory  of  a 
State. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bUl 
which  remotely  authorizes  such  a  thing.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  even  go  into  the  State  to  help  it  build  a 
road,  bridge, tunnel,  or  viaduct  unless  the  State  itself  consents 
to  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    That  Is  very  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator's  State  is  not  different  from 
many  other  States.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  is  the  Senator 
to  any  scheme  by  which  we  would  establish  toll  roads  all  over 
the  coimtry  and  charge  tolls  for  the  people  to  travel  over  the 
roads,  although  it  may  be  possible  that  in  some  densely  set- 
tled sections  of  the  country  many  persons  who  are  in  a  hurry 
with  trucks  and  automobiles  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able toll  in  order  to  avoid  such  congested  centers  as  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York  in  going  on  a  long  trip.  However, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  tly^e.  Such  a  thing  may  not  be  done 
under  the  provisions  of  the  biU  without  the  consent  of  the 
locality.  The  way  the  measure  would  operate  would  be  that 
localities  and  States  wouid  make  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  through  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration. The  operation  does  not  involve  the  question  of  the 
United  States  forcing  itself  on  some  locality  to  build  a  road 
or  establish  a  toll.  Such  roads  are  to  be  built  in  cooperation 
with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  locality.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  it  would  be  at  the  invitation,  and  usually  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  State  or  locality,  in  order  that  the 
financing  of  the  enterprise  might  be  assisted  with  funds  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
'  Mr.  McCARRAN.    There  would  be  an  inducement  oflfered 
to  the  State  to  establish  toUs.    For  example,  in  my  State  we 
would  be  asked,  "By  what  process  would  you  repay  the  ex- 


penditure? 
would  say. 


you  may  charge  a  toll." 
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Having  ben  taxed  almost  up  to  the  limit,  we 
'We  now  have  no  available  process."  I  am  not 
speaking  for  Nevada  alo  le.  Senators  from  some  of  the  West- 
em  States  with  sparsel; '  settled  commimities  may  well  listen 
to  what  I  am  saying.  Fhe  Federal  Government  would  then 
say,  "There  is  another  a  venue.    If  we  build  this  road  for  you. 


The  natural  inducement  is  to  bring 


the  public  into  our  conmunity.    We  would  be  induced  to 


who  pass  across  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
other  States  of  like  sparseness  of 


impose  a  toll  upon  those 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  an< 
population 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  dd  not  think  that  result  could  ever  hap 
pen  unless  we  assume  tl  at  the  highway  authorities  of  Nevada 
and  the  other  States  are  totally  oblivious  to  public  opinion 
and  would  force  a  toll  on  their  own  people,  which  I  do  not 
believe  would  ever  occur 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  highway  departments  of  Nevada 
and  other  Western  Sates  are  never  oblivious  to  public 
opinion.  They  are  always  sensitive  to  public  opinion 
However,  the  public  ojiinion  of  the  sparsely  settled  States 
is  in  favor  of  bringing]  the  traveling  public  to  those  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tt  ey  would  not  want  to  bring  them 
there  if  it  would  opera  ;e  as  a  burden  upon  the  States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I.  would  not  be  a  burden  upon  the 
States.    It  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  i  light  be  a  burden  of  such  size  as  to 
keep  the  traveling  put  ic  from  visiting  the  beauties  of  Ne- 
vada, but  that  is  a  mat  -er  which  the  people  of  Nevada  would 
have  to  consider  if  thuy  were  to  entertain  the  proposal  to 
levy  a  toll.  I  think  thr  Senator  from  Nevada  can  rely  upon 
the  sentiment  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  every  State 
with  respect  to  toll  roads.  A  different  question  is  involved 
in  building  a  tunnel  under  a  stream,  or  a  viaduct  of  some 
sort  to  get  away  from  congestion  in  a  city  or  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  local  community  might  be  willing  to 
pay  a  small  charge  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  However,  noth- 
ing could  be  done  witlout  the  consent  of  the  locality.  No 
power  on  earth  can  farce  the  Federal  Government  into  a 
State,  city,  or  county  ij  nless  the  locality  wants  it  to  come. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  ;  should  like  to  make  one  further 
observation,  and  then  :  shall  not  interrupt  the  Senator  any 
I  have  alrealy  interrupted  him  more  than  I  in- 
am  oppose4  to  anything  which  carries  out  the 
That  principle  belongs  to  a  century 
to  America.  It  should  never  be 
am  01  posed  to  anything  that  would  revive 
it.  I  hope  the  Senatoi  from  Kentucky  agrees  to  that  view 
point. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  s  lare  the  Senator's  sentiment.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  more  opposed  generally  to  the  existence  of 
toll  roads  than  I  am.  However,  that  question  does  net  lurk 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LODGE  and  Mr   McNARY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Ken 
tucky  yield,  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  be  2n  on  his  feet  for  some  time, 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  mer  ;Iy  wish  to  ask  one  question.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Sena  or's  amendment,  is  it  correct  to  say 
that  all  road  projects  would  have  to  be  adopted  with  the 
consent  of  either  the  i  Itate  or  the  subdivision  of  the  State? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Ab  ^lutely. 

thai  k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President 

I  y  eld  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  dc    not  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator 


further 

tended.    I 

principle  of  toll  roads. 

ago.     It  has  been  lo4t 

revived.    And  I 


Mr.  LODGE.    I 
■Mr.  McNARY. 
Mr.  BARKLEY. 
Mr.  McNARY. 
from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  BARKLEY. 
Mr.  McNARY. 


I  1  ave  concluded. 
He  las  made  a  very  clear  exposition  o! 
his  amendment,  but  it  appears  to  me,  if  I  read  his  amend- 
ment aright,  that  it  contemplates  that  the  construction  ol 
roads  shall  be  done  ej  dusively  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  by  the  highwi  ly  commissions  of  the  various  States, 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  makes  it  possible  for  that  to  happen, 
but  it  is  not  obligators . 
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Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  the  interpretation  I  place  on  it. 
According  to  the  amendment,  section  5  provides  that  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  which  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, "shall  have  power  to  construct,  reconstruct,  •  •  • 
highway  improvements." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  that  it  shall  have  the  power  to 
construct,  but  it  is  not  compelled  to  construct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  then  only  in  the  event  that  the  hisJi- 
way  commission  shall  enter  into  a  contract  to  take  the  road 
off  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  after  it  is  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  correct.  For  instance,  if  a  State 
had  a  sum  of  money  that  would  enable  it  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  construction  of  the  highway  and  the  Federal 
Government  put  up  the  balance,  that  would  leave,  of  course, 
a  smaller  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
whenever  the  State  and  Federal  Government,  which  they 
might  do  in  partnership,  should  build  a  highway,  but  the 
road  when  constructed  would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  or 
to  the  locality,  and  would  be  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  locality,  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution 
paid  back  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  appreciate  that;  and  the  Senator's  prop- 
osition is  to  transfer  the  final  liability   from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  highway  commission,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  agency  of  the  State. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  bill 
as  originally  framed,  but  it  occurs  to  me,  even  after  the 
explanation,  that  the  power  is  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  construct,  and  then  leave  the  State  to  take  over  the 
program  after  the  construction  period  has  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  we  have  all  been  trying  to  get 
away  from  is  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  build  main  highways  or  any  other  highways  and 
charge  tolls  and  itself  operate  the  highway  as  a  Federal  high- 
way free  from  any  cooperation,  jurisdiction,  or  connection 
with  the  State  highway  system.  So,  under  this  amended 
proposal,  while  the  power  exists  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  incur  the  entire  expense  necessary  to  build  a  road,  as 
soon  as  it  is  built  it  is  turned  over  to  State  operation,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  State  highway,  except  that  the  money  must 
be  paid  back. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that,  but  let  me  state  again 
my  position.  The  highway  comm.issions  of  the  various  States 
have  facilities  and  equipment  with  which  to  construct  roads 
and  have  long  experience.  The  Federal  Government  has 
had  no  experience,  and  has  no  equipment,  no  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  highways.  Would  it  not  be  l)etter  if  all 
the  power  were  removed  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
construct  roads  and  that  power  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
State  highway  commissions? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  so.  because  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  might,  in  some  cases,  put  up  the  entire 
amount,  and  while  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
a  large  amount  of  equipment  it  has  had  much  experience  in 
the  building  of  highways.  All  highways  in  this  country  are 
built  under  specifications  that  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  part.  There  are  three  factors,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  namely,  the  State  highway  commission,  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  case  of  forest  roads,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads.  I  only  express  my  view  when  I  say  I  fear 
the  power  conferred  by  the  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  in  the  consideration  of  this  measure  if  all  the 
power  for  the  construction  of  roads  were  taken  away  from, 
the  Government  and  placed  in  the  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  opinion,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  would  improve  it.  The  other  subsection 
of  my  amendment  is  practically  the  same  as  was  in  the  bill 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  title  and  take 
the  property,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  take  any 
more  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  What  concerns  me  about  paragraph  (c)  Is 
that  It  says: 

But  no  Euch  work  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  contract  lias  been 
entered  into  between  the  administration  and  a  State,  municipality, 
or  other  public  body,  pursuant  to  which  such  State,  muuicipallty. 
or  other  public  body  covenants  to  purchase  or  lease  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  improvement  and  all  real  property  acquired 
under  this  section. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  that  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  build  $40,000,000  of  highway  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  then  lease  them  to  the  city 
for  a  dollar  a  year? 

My  amendment  provided  th:.t  there  could  not  be  such  a 
lease  unless  a  rental  was  paid  under  the  lease  which  would 
pay  all  costs  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator's  amendment  would  prac- 
tically compel  the  locality  to  levy  tolls. 

Mr.  TAFT.    No;  that  Is  not  correct.  | 

Mr.  BARPCLEY.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  lease  any  such  highway  or  improve- 
ment to  the  city  of  Chicago  or  any  other  municipality  for 
a  dollar  a  year,  because  that  would  not  pay  back  the  cost  of 
construction  in  30  or  40  years,  the  period  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  relies  upon  sec- 
tion 17  in  the  making  of  lease? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  section  Is  to  be  considered,  but 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  amendment  that  there  must  be  a 
contract  with  the  locality.  State,  municipality,  or  other  pub- 
lic body  in  which  locality  covenants  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  cost  of  construction  and  inteiiiest. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.   I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.   I  should  have 

referred  him  to  section  13,  on  page  15. 

;  Sec  13  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Roads  Admtn- 
I  tetratlon.  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  Rural  HectrlflcaUon 
'  Administration,  and  the  Corporation  shall  exercise  their  powers 
under  this  act  so  as  to  reasonably  assure  recovery  of  any  expenditure 
under  this  act.  with  interest,  at  a  rate  or  rates  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  reimburse  the  CorporaUon  for  the  cost  to  it  of  the 
capital  required  lor  any  expenditure  under  this  act,  but  not  to 
exceed — 


And  so  forth. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  referring  to  section  17, 1  think, 
which  reads  that — 

No  project  shall  be  constructed,  nor  any  loan  made  directly  or 
indirectly  to  construct  any  project  unless,  throvigh  its  operations  or 
from  reasonable  assurahces  or  agreements.  It  is  determined  by  the 
agencies  making  the  expenditure  or  loan  that  the  amount  expenAed, 
or  the  loan,  with  interest.  wUl  be  repaid  within  40  years. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  right;  it  is  section  17. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That,  of  course,  is  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Federal  Road  Administrator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  has  to  convince  the  Federal  loan 
Administrator  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  whole 
contract  are  of  such  character  and  the  revenues  of  the  State 
or  locality  are  of  such  character  as  reasonably  to  assure  the 
repayment  within  that  period. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator,  then,  would  probably  not  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  shall  find  or  shall  approve 
a  finding  that  the  improvement  is  self -liquidating  and  the 
cost  will  be  paid  back. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  has  criticized  the  use  of  the 
word  "self-liquidating"  so  much  that  I  do  not  think  tliat 
question  ought  to  be  injected  into  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  TAFT.    Very  well.  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  more  specifically  that  the  Federal 
Lean  Administrator  shall  find  that  the  contract  with  a 
State  or  locality  is  of  such  nature  that  the  money  will  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  wiH  submit  such  an  amendment 

There  is  another  feature.  As  I  understand,  in  two  places 
the  amendment  proposes  the  condemnation  of  property. 
Paragraph  (c)  authorizes  the  Road  Administrator  "to  acquire 
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by  purchase  or  condemnation  any  real  property  adjacent 
to  any  such  proposed  highway  improvement."  Again,  in 
subsection  (d).  it  speaks  of  acquiring  "other  real  property, 
adjacent  to  any  such  highway  improvement." 

Then,  in  the  old  subsection  (d),  which  now  becomes  fe), 
there  is  authority  to  improve  "such  real  property  in  any 
way  authorized  by  this  act." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  restores  to  the  bill  the  feature 
the  committee  took  out,  which  authorized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  into  the  business  of  excess  condemnation  of 
acquiring  property  on  both  sides  of  the  right-of-way  ad- 
jacent— and  "adjacent"  is  a  pretty  broad  term — and  then  to 
go  ahead  and  build  on  that  property  garages  or  apartment 
houses  or  any  other  kind  of  construction  which  might  be 
authorized  under  the  P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  referring,  is  he  not,  to 
old  cubsection  (d)  ? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  am  referring  to  old  subsection  <^d). 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section  is  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  what  it  cannot  now  do.  It  cannot  expend  any  money 
on  a  piece  of  property  it  has  purchased  until  title  has  been 
certified  by  the  Attorney  General  as  being  vested  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  So,  under  this  section,  if 
the  Government  goes  in  and  starts  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, as  it  does  now  in  the  national  parks  and  the  Forestry 
Service,  and  has  to  wait  until  the  condemnation  suit  is 
brought  and  compensation  is  fixed  and  title  vested  in  the 
Government  and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  fact, 
the  Government  may  go  in  now  and  expend  money  upon 
the  property,  take  possession  of  it,  and  when  the  compensa- 
tion has  been  determined  by  the  condemnation  then,  of 
course,  the  owner  of  the  property  is  taid,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  Government  can  go  ahead  and  make  improve- 
ments on  it.    That  is  the  object  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  speak  in  my  own  time  later,  but  I 
v.ant  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  restored  the 
excess-condemnation  provision  which  the  committee  ex- 
pressly struck  out  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  in  the  present  'a),  (b),  and  (c)  paragraphs,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  committee  approved  of  such  excess-con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  purpose  of  that  section  is  to  take 
these  improvements  out  from  under  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 355.  which  compels  the  Government  to  delay  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  money  on  property  imtil  there  has  been  a 
certification  of  title. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  only  want  to  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  line  22,  page  2.  of  his  amendment,  where  the  word  "sec- 
tion" appears.     The  fact  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  as 

'matter  of  draftsmanship,  that  the  word  should  be  "sub- 
section" instead  of  "section." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    What  page  is  the  Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Page  2,  line  22.  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment.   The  language  is: 

but  no  such  work  shall  be  undertaken  untU  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Administration  and  a  State,  rauncipal- 
Ity.  or  other  public  body,  pursuant  to  which  such  State,  munici- 
pality, or  other  public  body  covenants  to  purchr.se  or  lease  and 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  Improvement  and  all  reai  property 
acquired — 

The  amendment  says — 
under  this  section. 

The  section  provides  for  the  acquirement  of  other  property. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  that  is  all  right ;  but  it  woiUd  also  . 
be  necessary  to  say  "this  section  and  subsection  (e) ." 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  the  Senator  would  say  "under  this 
subsection  in  connection  with  such  improvement."  I  think 
he  would  provide  for  just  what  was  intended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  have  no  objection  to  that  language. 


Pi  ?sident,  will  the  Senator  from 
om  South  Carolina  state  what 


Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr. 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  f 
is  intended? 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE] :. 
tucky  yield,  and.  if  so.  to  wham' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


Presid  ?nt- 


bc€n 
cal  ed 


from 
'sub  sect 


draf  tsn  len 
Kentt  cky 


tJlT.  McCARRAN.     I  am 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
lina,  in  view  of  what  has 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  have 
ator  from  Kentucky  the  fac 
appears  the  word  "section' 
intention  of  the  Senator 
was  that  it  should  be  ' 
would  apply  only  to  the  rea 
the  subsection.     The 
and  the  Senator  from 
it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    The 
of  the  committee.    I  do  not 
that.    This  matter  was  not 

Mr.  BYRNES.     The  mem 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
matter  had  the  intention 
states. 

Mr.    McCARRAN.     What 
state  it  in  the  language  of 

Mr.   BYRNES.    The 
should  be  undertaken- 


Lddressing  my  question  to  the 

the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

stated.    What  is  intended? 

to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 

that  on  page  2.  line  22.  there 

but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 

Kentucky  and  the  committee 

ion",  so  that  the  provision 

property  acquired  pursuant  to 

have  called  attention  to  it. 

states  that  he  realizes  that 


Senator  speaks  of  the  intention 

understand  what  is  meant  by 

tjefore  the  committee. 

qers  of  the  committee  to  whom 

talked  .with  reference  to  this 

which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


was    their    intention?     Please 

Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

inte4tion   was   that   no  such   work 


the 


ent«  red 


until  a  contract  has  been 
tlon  and  a  State,  municipality, 
which   such   State,  municlpalit 
to  purchase  or  lease  and  to 
ment    and   all    real    property 
connection  with  such  improvement 


n  all 


Ian  guage 


O' 


roj  d 


On  page  2.  line  20.  the 
referring  again  to  the  contrafct 
pality  and  the  Public  Roads 
Government,  that  the  State 
a   contract   "to   purchase 
operate  the  improvement." 
language  certainly  is  that  if 
lease  the  road,  or  if  it  is  to 
Government  must  have  cons 
State  or  municipality  constrijcts 
not  purchase  or  lease  the 
ject  to  the  liability  to  return 
of  money  advanced  for  the 

I  do  not  want  any  doubt 
unfortunate  bill  should  becdme 
should  remain  in  the  statut; 
offered  here  by  the  able  Sena 
want  to  have  the  Comptrolle:  • 
Justice  construe  this  amendnient 
rather  ambiguous  language 
the  power  to  construct  the 
to  lease  or  purchase  and 
all  doubt  and  to  make  it  clea 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
i9 


into  between  the  Adminlstra- 

or  other  public  body,  pursuant  to 

or   other   public   body   covenants 

ntain  and  operate  the  Improve- 

atquired   under   this   subsection   in 


Mr.  McCARRAN.     What  i^  meant  by  "and  all  real  prop- 
erty acquired"? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  language 
property  acquired  in  connection 
road  or  bridge. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 
and  again  stating  my  object  c 
constructing  these  roads,  aid 
language,  I  am  confirmed  ii 
opinion   that   by   this   amen(  ment 
roads  is  vested,  if  not  conteifPlated, 
ment. 


means  what  it  says — all  real 
with  the  construction  of  the 

still  pursuing  my  inquiry, 
on  to  the  Federal  Government 
looking  more  closely  to  the 
my  conviction  and  expressed 
the   power   to   construct 
in  the  Federal  Govern- 


of  the  amendment  reads, 
between  the  State  or  munici- 
Administration  of  the  Federal 
or  municipality  may  enter  into 
lease   and    to    maintain    and 
The  clear  deduction  from  that 
the  State  or  municipality  is  to 
purchase  the  road,  the  Federal 
ructed  the  road,  because  if  the 
the  road,  it  certainly  would 
it  would  own  the  road,  sub- 
to  the  Government  the  amount 
cbnstruction  of  the  road. 
tfiro^Ti  upon  the  matter.    If  this 
a  law,  and  if  this  section 
in  the  fashion  in  which  it  is 
or  from  Kentucky.  I  should  not 
General  or  the  Department  of 
to  mean  that  in  view  of  this 
Federal  Government  only  had 
,  and  the  State  had  the  power 
it.    Therefore,  to  remove 
,  I  suggest  that  on  line  20,  page 


tie 
roiid 
ma  ntain 
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2,  before  the  word  "purchase,"  we  Insert  the  word  "construct," 
so  that  it  shall  read,  commencing  on  line  16: 

but  no  such  work  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  contract  has  been 
entered  Into  between  the  Administration  and  a  State,  municipality, 
or  other  public  body,  pursuant  to  which  srich  State,  munlclpaiity, 
or  other  public  body  covenants  to  construct,  purchase,  or  lease — 

And  so  forth.  That  will  make  it  clear,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  State  may  construct  the  road;  but  if  the  Government 
itself  does  construct  the  road,  it  may  be  leased. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  amendment.  I  think  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  so  forth,  can  do  it  anyway;  but  if  they  cannot,  I 
want  them  to  be  able  to  do  it.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that 
the  reason  why  the  word  "lease"  is  used  is  that  there  may  be 
some  States  and  some  localities  which  have  reached  their 
limitation  of  indebtedness,  and  they  could  not  go  into  debt, 
but  they  could  enter  into  a  lease  by  which  they  could  repay 
the  Government  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  appreciate  the  intendments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  modify  the  amendment  in  the  regard 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky also  accept  the  modification  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  I  staged  that  I  would  modify  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  also  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  desiie  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  a  question,  if  I  may. 

On  page  2,  lines  14,  15,  and  16,  the  amendment  reads: 

And  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  any  real  property 
adjacent  to  any  such  proposed  highway  Improvement. 

That  is  known  as  excess  condemnation.  There  are  only 
seven  States  in  the  Union — possibly  eight — which  provide 
by  their  constitutions  for  excess  condemnation  of  land. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  are  15  States  which,  either  by 
constitutional  or  by  legislative  authority,  provide  for  the 
purchase  or  acquirement  of  excess  land. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Well,  let  us  say  15.  Then  necessarily 
the  benefits  of  this  bill  would  be  confined  to  15  States,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  way  of  condemning  excess  property 
in  other  States.    I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  this  condemnation  and  this 
acquirement  are  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  highway.  Then  the 
highway  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  State  does 
not  have  to  engage  in  any  condemnation  proceedings. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Unless  the  State's  constitution  or  law 
provides  for  excess  condemnation,  is  the  Senator  of  the 
©pinion  that  the  Federal  Government  may  step  in  and  con- 
demn any  amount  of  land?  And,  by  the  way,  this  amend- 
ment as  the  Senator  has  drawn  it,  provides  for  the  unlimited 
acquirement  of  such  excess  property. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  vmlimited.  The 
amendment  says  "adjacent." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  All  property  in  the  United  States  would 
be  adjacent  to  the  road  if  we  should  keep  on  widening  it. 
We  could  widen  it  until  we  got  it  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  certainly  would  be  a  broad  Inter- 
pretation.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  would  be  a  very  broad  interpre- 
tation, and  perhaps  too  broad;  but  there  is  no  limit  on  this 
language.  It  really  applies,  if  the  Senator  is  right,  to  only 
about  15  States.  The  benefits  provided  in  the  bill  would  go 
to  only  15  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee, 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  wUl  state  to  the  Senator  what  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  reported.    Mr.  MacDonald  has  reported  that 


in  California.  Massachusetts.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  a  limited  amount  of  excess  property  may  be 
condemned.  Ohio  also  authorizes  a  limited  amount;  Wis- 
consin Lkcwise,  and  Michigan  likewise.  Mr.  MacDonald 
says  there  are  seven  States  in  which  such  cMidemnation  is 
permitted  under  the  State  constitutions.  In  the  others  it  is 
not  permitted.  Necessarily,  in  my  judgment,  the  benefits  of 
the  act  would  be  limited  to  the  States  which  have  such  pro- 
visions In  their  constitutions.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  have 
not  examined  the  decisions. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  This  is  the  way  that  would  work:  The 
Federal  Government,  we  will  say.  would  buy  or  acquire  In 
some  way  100  feet  or  200  feet  on  either  side  of  a  road.  When 
the  road  was  completed,  the  State  would  take  over  what  the 
Federal  Government  had  acquired,  namely,  the  road  and  the 
adjacent  property.  No  question  of  condemnation  would  be 
involved.  The  State  would  just  take  over  and  maintain  the 
property  which  the  Federal  Government  had  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  highway;  and  in  that  connection  there  Is 
one  advantage  to  the  State  which  I  think  probably  has  been 
lost  sight  of — that  the  Federal  Government  would  get  back 
only  what  it  had  paid  for  the  improvement  of  the  property, 
with  interest.  If  there  should  be  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  property  taken  over  it  would  accrue  to  the  State,  and 
the  State  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  not  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Tha^  may  be  so;  but  I  find  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  cf  PubL'c  Roads  that  in  the  case  of  Cin- 
cinnati v.  Vester  (281  U.  S.  439),  a  very  late  case,  decided  in 
1929,  this  statement  was  made  by  our  Supreme  Court: 

We  conclude  that  the  proceedings  for  excess  condemnation  of 
the  properties  involved  in  these  suits  were  not  taken  in  conform- 
ity with  the  applicable  law  at  the  State,  and  in  affirming  the  decrees 
below  upon  this  ground  we  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  other  qucFtlons  that  hare  been  argued. 

That  is  a  very  clear  implication  that  we  must  follow  the 
State  law,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  MacDoimld, 
there  are  only  seven  or  eight  States  which  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  permitting  the  acquisition  of  excess  prop- 
erty by  condemnation.  Therefore  the  benefits  of  the  act 
would  be  limited  to  those  States.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  adopt  such  a 
provision. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  case  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred involved  the  interpretation  of  a  city  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  which 
the  circuit  coiu-t  of  appeals  held  authorized  condemnation 
for  a  nonpublic  use.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  expressly  declined 
to  consider  the  constitutional  validity  of  excess  condemna- 
tion. The  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  city  cf  Cincinnati  was  constitutional;  the  case  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  afiBrmed  the  decision,  but  did 
not  pass  on  the  question  of  whether  the  ordinance  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  land  for  nonpublic  uses. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  in  no  marmer 
interferes  with  or  changes  the  existing  Pcderal-aid_  highway 
policy  of  the  United  States,  but  does  properly  supplement  it. 
The  existing  policy  was  initiated  in  1916,  and  contemplated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  build  roads,  but  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  aid  the  States  in  the  construction 
of  highways.  The  way  in  which  the  United  States  does  that 
is  by  the  appropriation  of  a  lump  sum  of  money,  which 
is  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  area,  popu- 
lation, and  mileage  of  post  roads. 

^  The  law  provides  that  when  a  State  has  a  project  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
it  submits  that  project  to  the  Bureau  and  It  is  approved,  it 
becomes  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  United  6tates  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Under  the  proposed  act  there  is  to  be  no  dis- 
tribution among  the  States.  All  of  the  money,  if  the  Presi- 
tJefiVof  the  United  States  so  desired,  could  go  to  one  State, 
and  the  other  47  States  would  not  receive  a  dollar.  Am  I 
correct  about  that? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  there  in  the  bill  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  any  distribution  among  the  States?  It  is  left  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  say  where  the  money  shall 
be  spent.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  him  to  spend  all  the 
money  in  Virginia,  for  instance? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  take  all  this  money  and  spend  it  in  Virginia, 
yes.  if  he  desired;  but  after  all,  that  is  not  a  sound  suppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  MtCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  he  could  not  spend  it  all 
in  Virginia,  could  he,  because  Virginia  has  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions,  has  it  not,  which  would  prohibit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  law  now  being  written? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  In  furtherance  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
President  would  be  limited  to  the  seven  States  which  au- 
thorize excess  condemnation? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  started  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  our  jwlicy  is,  and  how  this  program  has  been  initiated. 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  diverted  by  questions  which  obviously 
answer  themselves,  or  by  legal  arguments. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Just  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield.  He  imputes  to  me  that  I  propounded  a  question  which 
answered  itself. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  was  locking  at  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
when  I  said  that.     [ Laughter.  1 

Mr.   McCARRAN.    I   was   not   answering   myself;    but  I 
>ealize  that  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  is  the  master  of 
this  situation 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  am  no  master. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  He  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
this  matter.  But  there  are  some  States  which  cannot  meet 
the  conditions  imposed,  of  which  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona,  his  own 
State  is  one. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Not  at  all.  My  State  can  meet  all  the 
obligations  and  conditions  of  the  bill  if  it  should  desire  to 
utilize  its  privilege.    But  let  me  proceed  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  I  may  interrupt  the  Senator  once 
more,  this  will  be  the  last  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  pressure  which  would  be  brought 
to  bear  in  order  to  acquire  superhighways 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  superhighway  in  this  bill; 
there  is  no  toll  road  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    But  they  will  be  permitted. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  They  cannot  be  permitted  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    They  will  be  permitted  as  highways. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  They  cannot  be  permitted  as  highways 
under  this  measure.  I  am  talking  about  toll  roads  and 
superhighways,  and  we  both  have  the  same  idea.  As  I 
read  the  amendment,  toll  roads  are  completely  out  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt, 
but  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated  that  a  State  may 
establish  toll  roads. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Not  a  toll  road. 
U".  McCARRAN.    Then,  there  are  no  toll  roads  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct.  Tliat  is  exactly  the  way 
I  read  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  agree 
with  the  patron  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Will  the  Senator  consent  to  strike  out 
the  term  "toll  roads"  all  through  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Certainly;  because  it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    It  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  it  is  not  in  the  amendment.  The  only 
thing  in  the  amendment  is  that  there  may  be  constructed 
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viaducts,  tunnels,  and  bridge;,  on  which  tolls  may  be  paid. 
It  does  not  include  toll  roads  and  the  whole  idea  of  super- 
highways is  out  of  the  bill  tie  way  it  is  drawn.  But  I  ask 
Senators  please  to  let  me  stat ;  why  I  think  this  proposal  fits 
in  with  our  existing  Pederal-£  id  system. 

The  Federal-aid  system  is  based  upon  applications  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rcac  s  for  the  construction  of  proj- 
ects. The  projects  are  init  ated  by  the  States.  All  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  does  s  to  pass  upon  the  merit  of  the 
project;  and  if  it  fits  into  thr  law,  it  approves  it.  Then  the 
United  States  contributes  its  part  of  the  construction  cost. 
That  is  what  would  happei  i  under  this  bill.  Under  the 
change  which  has  been  made  n  the  bill,  nothing  can  be  done 
unless  first  initiated  by  a  Stat  ?. 

What  is  the  difficulty  we  ar  ?  now  having  with  our  Federal- 
aid  system?  The  difficulty  primarily  is  over  rights-of-way. 
Every  2  years  we  appropriate  money  for  Federal  aid,  and 
there  is  a  long  lag  in  its  ex  )enditure.  It  drags  and  drags 
and  drags.  It  drags  so  that  h  st  year,  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  and  others  oi  i  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  came  to  make  up  the  bill  authorizing  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  2  yjars,  we  found  $150,000,000  of 
authorizations  which  were  urused.  Realizing  that  this  long 
lag  had  taken  place,  that  the  i  noney  was  not  going  to  be  used, 
we  determined  that  it  would  i  lot  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
so  much  money  for  the  presei  t  fi.scal  year,  and  so  we  cut  the 
Federal  aid  for  the  fiscal  yeir  ending  June  30,  1940.  from 
$125,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  and  made  it  $115,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941 

For  the  fiscal  years  1938  aid  1939  $50,000,000  a  year  was 
authorized  for  the  eliminati<  n  of  grade  crossings.  We  cut 
that  to  $20,000,000  for  1940  j  nd  to  $30,000,000  for  1941,  be- 
cause the  money  was  not  being  expended.  The  authoriza- 
tions were  piling  up. 

In  the  same  bill,  as  the  Sen  ator  from  Tennessee  has  stated, 
we  placed  a  provision  directing  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  make  an  investigation  of  he  highway  situation  througii- 
cut  the  United  States.  The  r  ?port  states  that  the  reason  why 
Federal  funds  are  not  being  spent,  and  why  roads  are  not 
being  built,  is  the  bottle  neck  jver  rights-of-way.  That  is  the 
great  difficulty.    This  bill  cles  rs  that  situation. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President    will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Why  can  it  n3t  be  cured  in  a  much  simpler 
way.  by  merely  providing  that  Federal-aid  money  may  be 
used  for  buying  rights-of -was .  instead  of  having  an  elaborate 
bill  creating  all  kinds  of  pov  er  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  bridges,  and  hig  iways,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  where  the 
right-of-way  difficulty  occurs.  It  does  not  occur  in  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  w(  have  been  building  most  of  our 
Federal-aid  projects.  Since  1916  we  have  been  connecting 
up  the  different  centers  of  pjpulation  in  the  United  States; 
Until  5  years  ago  not  a  do  lar  of  Federal-aid  money  was 
expended  in  any  town  or  cty  which  had  a  population  of 
more  than  2.500.  The  resul  has  been  that  we  have  fairly 
good  highways  between  the  ( ities,  but  when  we  get  into  the 
cities,  we  run  into  terrific  traf  >c  jams.  It  is  the  cost  of  rights- 
of-way  inside  the  cities  that    s  causing  the  great  difficulty. 

The  pending  bill  permits  a  project  to  be  set  up  by  any 
municipality  or  by  any  State  It  is  theirs;  they  work  it  out, 
and  then  say,  "In  order  to  straighten  out  the  traffic  condi- 
tions the  way  they  must  b<  handled,  we  have  to  acquire 
rights-of-way." 

There  are  two  difficulties  :  n  securing  rights-of-way.  One 
is  the  antiquated  condemna  ion  laws.  A  group  of  States, 
which  the  Senator  from  Teni  lessee  has  mentioned,  have  im- 
proved their  laws  and  their  constitutions  so  that  they  can 
handle  the  matter.  In  man,^  cases,  however,  title  must  be 
acquired  to  the  last  tract  cf  land  before  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  and  i  >erhaps  a  whole  project  may  be 
tied  up  on  that  account.       J 

The  pending  measure  provides  for  a  Federal  statute,  which 

is  just  the  same  as  the  sta  ute  we  now  have  for  the  con- 

'  demnation  of  Federal  buildi  ig  sites.    It  is  possible  to  take 
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the  property,  appraise  it.  and  pay  for  it  afterward,  so  that 
the  project  may  proceed.    That  is  one  big  advantage. 

The  other  feature  that  has  held  up  the  States  is  the  lack 
of  right-of-way  money,  and  the  pending  bill  provides  for  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  know  how  very  enthusiastic  the  Sen- 
ator is  about  roads,  and  how  very  helpful  he  has  been  in 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  road  system,  which  I 
think  is  second  to  none,  and  under  which  we  have  had  most 
wonderful  results. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  some  28  years  ago.  no  road 
in  my  section  of  the  country  went  through  as  much  as  two 
counties,  much  less  through  a  State,  but  now  we  have  many 
of  the  most  highly  improved  roads. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  highway 
improvement.  I  should  like  to  see  such  an  appropriation 
go  into  this  measure.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  to  the  language  on  page  6  of 
the  bill,  line  11,  under  the  heading  "Highway  Improve- 
ment"— 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  utilizing  the 
services  cf  and  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the  States, 
municipalities,  and  other  public  bodies  concerned,  the  Public 
Reads  Administration  shall  have  power — 

(a)  To  niake  loans  fqr  highway  improvements,  or  to  construct, 
reconstruct,  alter,  extend,  enlarge,  improve,  repair,  and  acquire 
highway  improvements — 

I  would  add  right  there — 
including  viaducts,  bridges,  and  rights-of-way — 

Then  the  bill  continues — 
with   a   view   to   promoting    Interstate   commerce,   aiding    In    the 
national  defense.  facUltating  the  use  of  the  maUs.  or  promoting 
the  general  welfare. 

And  stop  right  there.  That  would  enable  cities.  States, 
and  towns  to  do  what  we  may  call  extraordinary  road  work; 
to  put  in  viaducts  where  they  are  necessary,  if  they  want  to 
take  advantage  of  borrowing  money  as  provided  in  the  bill. 
Such  a  plan  would  apply  to  every  State  and  would  not  apply 
to  only  seven  States. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  to  accept  such  an  amendment, 
which  would  apply  to  all  the  States  and  would  not  commit 
us  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  toll  system  either  of  bridges 
or  roads. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  legal 
authority  at  all,  but,  as  I  read  this  measure,  it  would  consti- 
tute a  Federal  condemnation  statute,  which,  according  to 
the  brief  which  has  been  submitted  to  us.  Congress  has  a 
perfect  right  to  enact,  and  which  would  be  entirely  consti- 
tutional; so  that  we  could  go  into  any  State  and  condemn 
a  right-of-way  for  a  highway  and  for  property  fronting  on 
each  side  of  it.  Only  a  few  States  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
statute  to  permit  such  a  proceeding  to  be  prosecuted 
promptly.  I  think  there  should  be  a  Federal  statute  appli- 
cable to  the  48  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  suggesting  practically  that  we 
simply  loan  to  States  and  localities  the  money  with  which 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  bar  any  city,  county,  or 
State  that  could  not  legally  borrow  more  money,  which  had 
reached  its  debt  limitation  from  participating  in  any  of  this 
program.  But  under  this  bill  they  can  lease  the  highway 
facility,  and  over  a  period  of  years  repay  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction. Without  such  a  provision  all  those  States,  and 
all  those  counties,  and  all  those  cities  that  are  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  borrow  more  money  would  be  barred  from 
participation  in  this  program. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  a  table  before  me  which  shows, 
as  of  June  30,  1939.  the  balances  of  Federal  aid  credit  avail- 
able tb  the  several  States,  and  it  amounts  to  $228,180,000. 
One  large  item  is  $57,449,000  for  the  elimination  of  railroad 
grade  crossings. 


The  railroad  grade-crossing  money  is  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  one  cent  of  it  has  to  be  matched.  All  the 
locality  has  to  do,  all  that  the  State  has  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  right-of-way.  Why  is  it  that  that  vast  sum  of  money 
has  accumulated,  and  we  have  not  got  rid  of  these  death 
traps  at  which  people  are  being  killed  all  over  the  United 
States?  It  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  right-of- 
way. 

TTiere  is  an  Illustration  of  this  situation  existing  at  Phoe- 
nix in  my  State.  At  the  Union  Station  there  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  come  in  together.  Hie  principal 
road  leading  out  of  the  city  to  the  south  has  to  cross  boih 
sets  of  tracks.  People  have  been  killed  on  that  grade  cross- 
ing. Freight  trains  come  in  there  and  block  the  traffic  for 
great  distances  on  either  side.  There  Is  no  place  anj'where 
in  the  country  where  an  underpass  is  more  needed.  Money 
was  made  available,  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  the  city 
has  to  provide  the  right-of-way.  The  city  was  bonded  to  its 
limit.  The  only  way  in  the  world  it  could  get  the  money  was 
to  levy  a  sp>ecial  tax  on  top  of  every  other  tax.  The  city 
authorities  hated  to  do  that,  and  they  tried  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  to  get  around  it.  They  tried  to  get  the  State  to 
take  it  over.  Finally,  after  some  2  years  delay  they  did  levy 
the  tax.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  have  the  United 
States  acquire  that  right-of-way  for  them,  pay  for  it.  and 
then  apportion  the  $100,000.  or  whatever  the  amount  neces- 
sary was.  over  a  period  of  8  or  10  years,  they  could  have 
taken  care  of  it  in  their  budget.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  vnU  the  Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  acquire  a  right-of-way  cheaper 
than  can  a  State  or  a  municipahty? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  say.  if  a  State  had  a  good  con- 
demnation law  such  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  an  excellent  taking  statute,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  under  the  State  statute.  I  say,  though, 
that  when  the  State  has  a  statute  which  is  so  antiquated 
that  it  cannot  get  possession  of  the  entire  property  imtU  it 
has  brought  the  matter  into  court  andtaken  the  last  parcel, 
then  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  case  were  brought  to  court,  would  or 
would  not  a  local  jury  assess  a  higher  cost  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  against  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  know  that  Juries  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  is  to  take,  or  a  State  or  a  county  or  munici- 
pality is  to  take,  may  argue,  "Well,  Uncle  Sam,  or  the  State. 
or  the  county,  or  the  city  is  rich." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  what  the  Senator  proposes  would 
result  in  increased  rather  than  decreased  cost  of  the  right- 
of-way.  Most  of  the  States  have  right-of-way  laws  to 
permit  them  to  condemn  property  for  public  purposes  and 
to  pay  for  them  later.  I  know  we  have  such  a  law  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  The  Senator  from  Teimessee  was  quoting 
a  statute 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  statute  related  to  excess  condemnation, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  condemning  for  public 
purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  States 
which  have  power  to  take  possession  of  the  property  and 
pay  for  it  later,  but  most  of  them  do  not  have  such  authority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  States,  In  this  instance  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  advocating  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  perform  by  means  of  a  Federal  condemnation 
what  the  State  should  do  and  then  transfer  the  property  to 
the  State  for  State  use. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  What  is  the  difference  so  long  as  the  public 
obtains  the  service  to  which  it  is  entitled?  What  is  the 
difTerence  in  the  net  result? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  difference  in  the  net  result  is  that  the  cost 
of  the  right-of-way  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  Federal 
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Government  should  acquire  rather  than  have  the  State 
government  acquire  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  When  a  case  is  brought  into  court  the  jury 
fixes  the  value.  Why  would  the  jury  place  a  higher  value  on 
the  property  simply  because  the  Federal  Government  was 
condemning  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  a  local  jury  would  undoubtedly  be  in- 
clined to  assess  a  higher  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
*  than  it  would  to  local  governments.  They  know  that  if  the 
local  government  were  acquiring  the  property  that  govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  local  taxes,  whereas 
the  Federal  Government  is  regarded  as  a  Santa  Claus  who 
gets  its  money  out  of  thin  air. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  localities  are  obliged  to  tax  in  order 
to  pay  amounts  assessed  by  juries  for  property  acquired  by 
them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  force  to  the  Senator's 
argument. 

Mr.  DANAHER     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
explain  how  the  city  of  Phoenix  would  contemplate  repay- 
ment, assuming  that  the  government  should  obtain  the 
right-of-way  for  the  underpass  to  whi^h  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  city  could  pay  it  under  the  bill,  ac- 
cording to  a  contract  which  they  would  make,  by  which  it 
would  pay  the  amount  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    How  would  the  city  get  the  money? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  city  would  get  it  by  local  taxation.  It 
would  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of  years,  so  the  burden 
would  not  be  so  great. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Though  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  a 
member  of  the  bar,  I  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  this  body.  I  ask  him  how  the  city  of  Phoenix 
could  make  a  valid  contract  imless  it  had  adopted  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  payment  of  money  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Under  this  bill  the  city  of  Phoenix  would 
lease  the  prope.-ty  from  the  United  States  at  an  annual 
rental. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  the  city  of  Phoenix  have  such  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  not  examined  their  charter,  but  if 
they  do  not  have  it,  I  think  they  would  quickly  fix  the  char- 
ter so  they  would  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  not  true— I  know  it  is  in  the  State  of 
Virginia— that  the  legislature  of  a  State  cannot  bind  the 
State  for  financial  payment  beyond  Ihe  term  of  the  par- 
ticiilar  legislature,  which  is  to  last  ^r  2  years?  Virginia 
Is  prohibited  under  the  constitution  from  issuing  bonds.  It 
Is  likewise  prohibited  from  making  contracts  for  payment 
that  must  be  paid  out  of  taxes  beyond  the  life  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  that  creates  the  obligation.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  nnd  that  many  sections  of  the  country  would  be 
prohibited  from  getting  any  benefits  from  the  long-term 
leases  of  which  he  speaks. 

,    Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  know  that  that  very  identical  consti- 
tutional question  was  raised  with  respect  to  Public  Works 
loans,  and  leases  were  made  and  worked  out  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.    I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  leases 
but  I  know  it  is  done  In  that  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  thinks  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  this  proposal  is  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the 
right-of-way.  He  does  not  expect,  does  he.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  the  roads  or  the  State  to  build  them  from 
the  particular  funds  provided  under  the  pending  bill' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  that  then  there  will  be  another  fund 
that  the  State  would  use  to  build  the  road? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  say  that  the  chief  advantage  which  is 
going  to  accrue  from  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  that  it  will  clear  up  the  right-of-way  difficulty. 


Mr.  BYRD.    Then,  why 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  no 
my  own  city  of  Phoenix  we 
underpass. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  am 
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_  not  pass  a  simple  statute  giving 
the  Federal  Government  t|ie  right  to  condemn  property  for 
roads? 

This  is  I ,  simple  statute  to  do  that. 
Mr.  BYRD.    But  connec  «d  with  it  is  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000. 

the  use  of  enacting  a  statute  to 
condemn  property  and  ha/e  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  it? 

The  Senatdr  called  attention  to  some  $210,- 
which  could  be  used. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  those  bal- 
ances have  been  appropriited  and  made  available  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  building  Federal-aid  highways,  and 

The;  r  cannot  be  used  for  rights-of-way. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  I  resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     How  fciuch  of  the  land  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  belongs  to  the  Fed  iral  Government? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    About  6!i  percent. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    In   tie   State  of  Nevada  85   percent 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Go^  emment.    In  the  Senator's  State 

.  able  now,  and  no  condemnation 

for  Federal  highways  Is  a;  all  essential.  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  on  85  percent  of  th?  land  no  condemnation  is  essen- 
tial at  all:  no  condemnation  proceedings  are  necessary. 
Why  doesthe  Senator  can^ouflage  his  proposition? 

camouflaging  the  situation.    In 
had  to  buy  a  right-of-way  for  an 


speaking  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  the  State  of  Nevada,  ai  id  not  about  the  cities 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  On  the  Iroads  and  streets  of  the  United 
States  there  are  some  SO.pOO.OOO  motor  vehicles-  and  the 
congestion  is  in  the  cities  and  towns.  That  is  where  the 
underpasses  and  overpasses  are  located:  that  is  where  we 
are  encountering  the  right-of-way  difficulty;  that  is  where 
the  streets  are  narrow  ard  have  to  be  widened:  that  is 
where  we  must  make  imjrovements;  and  that  is  where 
property  must  be  condemned  to  make  the  improvements 
because  the  property  is  seti  led  and  in  private  ownership  l 
say  that  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  would  do  more 
to  release  the  lagging  impounded  Federal  funds  than  any 
other  step  which  possibly  cc  uld  be  taken. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  P]  esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Has  trie  Senator  found  any  lagging  im- 
pounded funds  during  the  past  6  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  had  almost  exclusiv;  control  over  the  Federal  high- 
ways of  this  country  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  jiit  read  to  the  Senate  that  $228  - 
000.000  of  Federal-aid  funds  are  now  available  which  are  not 
used. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Yes:  liut  where  were  the  lagging  proj- 
ects due  to  a  lack  of  facilities  for  condemnation? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  1  ke  to  read  from  Mr.  MacDonald's 
report  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    What  tage? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Page  114 
Nature  of  the  Right-of-Way 
agraph  will  state  it: 


The  most  influential  causes 
changes  hitherto  have  been  the 
the  overpowering  legal  obstacles 
way  of  obtaining  essential  r 
retard  action  and  eventually  b^Ud 
structlon  expenditures  unless 
quately  with  the  problem. 


It  is  under  the  heading  "The 
Problem."    I  think  this  one  par- 


of  delay  in  effecting  the  needed 
inadequacy  of  available  funds  and 
and  inhibitions  that  stand  In  the 
--of-way.  These  wUl  continue  to 
up  a  formidable  burden  of  con- 
<arly  provision  is  made  to  deal  ade- 


We  asked  Mr.  MacDonald  »  investigate  this  problem  This 
is  his  finding,  and  the  proi  osal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyJ  is  :he  answer.  It  will  do  the  trick 
^V?^",^°  ^^°  things.  Where  we  have  legal  obstacles,  to 
which  Mr.  MacDonald  referred,  such  as  inadequate  State 
condemnation  laws,  we  will   lave  a  Federal  statute  which  will 
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permit  us  to  step  in  and  take  the  propeny,  just  as  we  take 
the  site  for  a  Federal  building.  Then  we  will  have  the  cash 
to  pay  for  it.  Those  two  things  are  required,  and  the  t>ill 
HHTOYides  them. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  Federal  Government  is  to  step  into  the  confines 
of  a  sovereign  State  and  condemn  rights-of-way? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     On  the  application  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    On  the  application  of  the  State? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  But  the  State  now  has  the  power  to 
apply;  and  the  State  has  had  the  power. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  MacDonald  finds  that  the  overpower- 
ing legal  obstacles  and  inhibitions  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  essential  rights-of-way  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  States  to  do  that.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  with 
respect  to  $228,000,000  worth  of  work  which  should  be  done, 
but  which  has  not  been  done.  I  pointed  out  $57,000,000  worth 
of  grade-crossing  eliminations  with  respect  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  the  whole  cost,  and  the  only  thing 
that  stops  the  work  is  the  lack  of  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  take  it  that  condition  was  not  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  or  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  the  entire 
question  has  been  held  up  because  of  right-of-way  difficulties? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  started  in  with  $50,000,000.  The  first 
money  provided  for  grade-crossing  elimination  was  back 
in 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  speaking  of  the  $200,000,000  item  to 
which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Highway  work  is  lagging  on  the  average  In 
most  of  the  States  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  2  shears;  and 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  the  lag  is,  first,  the  difficulty  about 
acqtiiring  rights-of-way,  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  money  to  pay  for  the  rights-of-way.  This  bill  would 
cure  both  difficulties. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Let  me  take  the  last  sUtement  of  the 
Senator  and  divide  it.  Tlie  Senator  referred  to  the  diffictilty 
of  acquiring  rights-of-way.  Ttie  difficulty  of  acquiring 
rights-of-way  is  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  a  matter  of  law.  This  bill  corrects 
that. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Federal  Government  propose 
to  step  in  and  supersede  the  State  law  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  rights-of-way? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  a  State  highway  department  is  operat- 
ing imder  a  State  statute  which  is  antiquated  and  is  causing 
difficulty,  it  will  have  the  option  of  applying  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  the  Federal  statute.  If  the  State  has  a 
satisfactory  statute,  that  will  not  be  done. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  taking  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator. If  that  be  true.  I  shall,  of  course,  opjxjse  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  to  be  paramoimt. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  How  can  the  State  sovereignty  be  impaired 
when  the  State  makes  appLcation  to  invoke  the  Federal 
statute? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  State  will  be  forced  to  do  it  or  It 
will  not  obtain  any  Federal  aid  whatever. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No:  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  State.  If  the  Senates  says  that  the  State  is  being 
forced  to  do  something  for  which  the  State  applies,  I  cannot 
argue  with  him. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will  argue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
able  Senator's  own  State,  which  in  some  respects  is  com- 
parable to  my  State.  I  say  that  the  Federal  agency  can  be 
used  to  force  the  State  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  do 
everything  to  bring  into  operation  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  condemnation. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  State  does  not  need  a  condemnation 
statute.  It  has  a  very  good  one.  However,  we  did  need  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  property  taken.  The  dty  of  Phoenix 
could  not  obtain  the  property  without  lexymg  a  special  tax 
and  cc^ecting  it  all  in  1  year.  There  should  be  a  place  to 
borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  is  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Phoenix. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    He  is  speaking  of  a  municipality. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  He  is  not  speaking  of  a  SUte-wide 
situation. 

ly|r.  HAYDEN.    OJ  course  not.  •  , 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Because  if  he  is,  his  whcde  argument 
fails. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  ha\'e  stated  over  and  ON'er  again  that 
the  bottle  neck,  in  acquiring  rights-of-way,  the  place  where 
the  trouUe  is  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  That  situation  has  tied  up  the  program  more  than 
has  any  other  condition.  The  building  of  the  proper  kind 
of  roads  will  do  much  towauti  sa\ing  human  Ufe.  The 
proper  kind  of  roads  will  enable  people  to  get  in  and  out  of 
congested  areas.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  htmiani- 
tarian  point  of  view,  the  bill  will  l)eccme  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  ever  passed  Ijy  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Of  course.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  a 
htimanitarian  point  of  \iew.  and  I  do  not  thm^  it  would  be 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  able  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
using  a  very  cogent  argument.  When  a  lawyer  offers  the 
last  word  to  a  jury  to  save  the  neck  of  his  dient.  he  uses 
such  an  argxmient.  However,  the  argument  does  not  apply 
in  this  case.    It  is  lost  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  know  that  more  persons  are  being  killed 
every  year  in  the  United  States  in  highway  accidents  than 
were  killed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  I  know  that 
highway  engineers  can  design  roads  which  will  save  human 
lives.  A  case  of  this  very  kind  was  brought  to  my  attention 
the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  me  information 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  He  called  attention  to  a  two- 
way  highway  which  was  highly  congested.  Innumeratile 
accidents  have  occurred  on  that  highv^'ay.  with  resulting  loss 
of  life  and  property.  What  is  needed  is  to  have  the  highway 
made  into  a  four- lane  highway  with  separated  traffic.  The 
State  Highway  Department  of  Michigan  will  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  act  to  Iwrrow  the  money  to  obtain  the 
right-of-way:  and  if  it  can  obtain  the  right-of-way  money, 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  sufficient  money  of  its  own  and 
sufficient  Federal-aid  money  to  establish  a  four-lane  highway 
and  stop  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  and  the  loss  cf 
property.  Ttie  same  thing  is  true  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
yield?  | 

Mr.  H.\YDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Has  the  State  of  Michigan  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  acquiring  right-of-way  prior  to  this 
time? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    The  State  did  not  have  the  money. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  But  it  could  have  acquired  right-of- 
way  by  condemnation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    It  could  not  pay  for  It, 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  After  acquiring  the  right-of-way  it 
could  have  applied  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  pay  for  it. 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  could  do  so  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Federal  Government  steps  in  to  condemn  the  right-of-way. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Not  imless  the  State  requests  it.  If  the 
State  has  a  satisfactory  statute,  we  are  not  bothered  with 
condemnation  at  all;  but  if  the  State  has  not  that  kind  of  a 
statute  the  Federal  statute  can  be  used.  It  is  a  double- 
barreled  affair.    One  barrel  or  both  may  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my  remarks. 
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Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  addressing  myself  to  some 
observations  made  last  night  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular subject,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley].  I  know  he  has  been  exercising 
the  greatest  forbearance  and  patience,  but  I  should  like  to 
impose  further  upon  him  if  he  will  pennit  me. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  direct  his  attention  to  page  3  of  his 
amendment,  on  which  subsection  (d)  appears. 

According  to  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire  in  the  name 
of  tlie  United  States  property  within  a  State,  by  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  or  otherwise. 

Is  it  not  the  purpose,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  has  so  frankly  stated  it  to  be  his  view,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the  United  States 
would  acquire  the  power  to  go  into  any  State  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  put  it,  does  not  have  a  satisfsictory 
statute,  and  condemn  land? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  please  point  out  the 
section  of  the  amendment  or  the  bill  under  which  he  finds 
that  qualifsring  language? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Federal  Government  may  not  go 
into  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  tunnel,  bridge, 
or  viaduct  without  the  consent  of  the  State.  It  may  not  go 
into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road  or  busring 
property  In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  road,  or 
improving  it,  widening  It,  and  so  forth,  without  a  contract 
with  the  State  or  local  conmiunity  to  take  it  over,  operate 
It,  and  pay  for  it  after  it  is  constructed. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I 
must  respectfully  disagree  with  him  and,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
does  not  say,  in  subsection  (d),  that  it  is  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  this  whole  allocation  of  funds 
Ls  for  highway  construction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  read 
subsection  (d)  in  connection  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 
The  words  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act"  apply  to  all 
the  subsections,  not  only  in  this  amendment  but  the  fol- 
lowing subsections  of  the  bill;  so  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  doubt  about  that, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Has  the  Senator  objection,  then,  to  in- 
terpolating in  subsection  (d)  language  which  definitely  will 
limit  it  to  the  consent  that  is  required  under  subsection 

(0)? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  any  clarification  Is  needed  there,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
language  before  agreeing  to  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Then  may  I  direct  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  page  7  of  the  bill  itself,  the  former  subsection  (d), 
which  will  now  become  (e)?  Has  the  Senator  it  at  hand? 
,  Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  the  Senator  will  direct  his  attention 
to  lines  19  and  20,  he  will  find  that  the  bill  would,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  authorize  the  action  contemplated.  If  we  ex- 
amine section  355  we  find  that  that  is  a  section  which  has 
always  reqiured  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
before  there  is  a  taking  of  the  land;  but  by  the  language  of 
this  bill  it  is  obviously  the  purpose  to  do  away  with  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  legislature.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  consent  of  the  highway 
department  of  any  State  Or  local  public  body  is  required 
before  any  expenditure,  or  any  taking,  or  any  activity  under 
this  bill  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  night  the  Senator  called  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "act"  in  line  18.  That  was  either  a  misprint  or  an 
oversight.  It  ought  to  be  "section."  I  am  glad  he  called 
attention  to  the  word,  and  I  propose  to  make  that  correc- 
tion. But  all  this  program,  whether  it  is  the  acquirement 
of  property  or  whether  it  is  the  condemnation  of  property, 
must  be  as  a  result  not  only  of  the  cooperation  but  of  the 
consent  of  the  State  authorities  in  charge  of  highways,  and 


also  of  a  contract  with  the  State  or  local  highway  authorities 
that  they  will  take  over  th  e  highway,  maintain  it,  operate  it, 
and  repay  the  Federal  Got^ernment.  But  in  order  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  i  lo  these  things,  as  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  either  under  the  subsection  pertaining  to  highways 
or  the  subsection  pertaining  to  bridges,  tunnels,  and  viaducts, 
it  must  have  power  to  tak^  the  property  by  condemnation  or 
gift  or  purchase. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  than  s.  the  Senator  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  I  ►resident 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wish  me 
to  j^eld  to  him  for  a  ques  ion? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Perhips  my  question  may  not  be  apro- 
pos the  matter  or  thought  which  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  in  mind.  I  want  to  concur  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  just  a  moment  ago;  and  I 
should  like  to  propound  uhat  is  probably  a  three-barreled 
question,  because  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
may  leave  the  floor. 

I  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  the  bill,  or  the  bill  plus 
the  amendment  which  is  n  ow  offered  by  the  able  leader  from 
Kentucky,  proposes  to  do  away  with  all  control  over  high- 
ways in  the  respective  Sta  ,es? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  P]  esident,  answering  that  question, 
I  can  say  categorically  that  the  answer  is  "No."  We  do  not 
propose  to  do  away  with  i  ny  control  of  highways  in  States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  it  mean,  then,  that  there  shall  be 
an  involvement  between  he  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  as  to  he  control  or  supervision  of  the 
highways  in  the  respectivt;  States? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  it  does  not.  It  means  that  when- 
ever the  Federal  Govern;  nent  builds  a  tunnel,  bridge,  or 
viaduct,  or  builds  a  road,  he  State  takes  it  over,  maintains 
it,  and  operates  it,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  free  of 
it,  except  that  it  does  ha/e  the  obligation  of  the  State  or 
subdivision  to  repay  the  noney. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Now  just  one  more  question,  and  I 
hope  it  may  conclude  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
captious  about  it.  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMi .  Hayden  1,  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
has  3^elded  to  me.  Does  t  lis  measure  do  away  with  Federal 
aid  in  highways,  or  the  syitem  by  which  and  through  which 
we  have  operated  in  past  ^ears? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  In  no  manner  whatsoever  does  it  impair 
or  change  or  in  any  way  affect  the  existing  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  Upon  iie  other  hand,  it  assists  it  to 
function  in  the  way  it  sho  ild. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  program,  under  which  we  have 
been  operating  since  1916  will  continue  to  go  forward  just 
as  it  has,  regardless  of  thi  i  act.    This  act  supplements  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  But  may  I  say  that  under  that  pro- 
gram we  have  never  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  now  we  are 
forced  to  borrow;  otherwi*,  we  get  no  highway  system. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  coi  rse,  that  all  depends.  The  Sena- 
tor says  "we  have  never  xirrowed  a  dollar."  Whom  does 
he  mean  by  "we"? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  me  m  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  r  lay  not  have  borrowed  any  money 
from  the  Federal  Govenment;  but  many  of  them  have 
bonded  themselves  over  a  period  of  years  to  obtain  money 
to  build  highway  systems .  One  of  the  most  progressive 
States  and  most  forward  States  in  the  Union  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  is  t  le  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
State  of  Dlinois  several  years  ago  bonded  itself.  Nearly  all 
the  States  have  done  that.  They  did  not  borrow  the  money 
from  the  United  States,  bit  they  borrowed  it  from  private 
lenders,  those  who  were  nterested  In  investing  money  in 
State  bonds.  This  bill  on  y  provides  another  way  by  which 
the  States  may  obtain  tie  facilities  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  their  jurisdiction  to  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol, and  run  the  roads,  subject  to  their  own  laws.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  bill  which  gives  the  Federal  Government 
jurisdiction  over  any  violntlon  of  the  traffic  or  other  laws 
of  any  State  or  any  city  in  the  matter  of  control. 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  still  am  obligated  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dan.ahebI  and  addressing  my  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  hope  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this  contention.  I  want  the  Sentaor  from  Arizona  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  shall  still  insist,  however,  that 
I  am  right.     [Laughter.] 

For  the  past  25  years  we  have  gone  on  with  Federal-aid 
roads  throu^  the  Western  States.  Am  I  right  in  that  state- 
ment? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  One  hundred  percent. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator's  State  of  Arizona,  my 
State,  and  all  the  other  Western  Slates  have  been  obligated 
to  the  Federal  Government,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  travel  in  our  part  of  the  country.  My  contention  is  that 
if  this  bill  goes  into  effect  we  shall  have  set  aside  the  system 
under  which  and  by  which  we  have  gone  forward  in  the  past 
25  years,  and  we  shall  now  obligate  ourselves  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  or  from  some  agency 
backed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of 
these  highways  to  which  the  Federal  Government  hereto- 
fore has  been  contributing,  and  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  contribute. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Senator  cannot  be 
convinced  agamst  his  will.  l)ecause  he  would  t>e  of  tlie  same 
opinion  stilL  I  have  just  as  keen  an  appreciation  as  hsis 
the  Senator  of  all  the  Federal  Government  has  done  for 
the  development  of  Federal-aid  highways  in  the  Senator's 
State  and  my  State,  which  perhajis  have  benefited  more 
than  any  other  States  in  the  Union.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
which  will  in  any  manner  interfere  with,  change,  modify  in 
any  way,  or  do  anjthmg  other  than  cooperate  with  and 
assist  our  States  when  we  need  help. 

Mr.  McCARREN.     Why.  then,  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    The  amendment  is  necessary,  as  I  stated 

to  the  Senator,  because 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Why  the  amendment  as  against  the 
present  system? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    It  is  not  as  against  the  present  system; 
it  is  a  supplement  to  it. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    It  does  not  supplement  it. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    Oh.  yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  It  ccxild  not  do  that.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  in  error  al)cut  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Truman  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor.  Does  he  yield; 
and  if  so.  to  w'ncm? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Has  the  Senator  from  Nevada  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  No;  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  Why 
do  we  substitute  a  new  system  for  the  system  which  has  been 
tried  out  for  25  years,  if  the  new  system  docs  not  offer  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  advantage?  I  address  that  question  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
my  own  interpretation  of  the  matter,  let  me  offer  just  this 
much:  I  heard  the  question  discussed.  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  old  system  does  continue.  This  measure  pur- 
ports to  supplement  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  states, 
it  provides  a  brand-new  condemnation  statute,  and  in  States 
which  do  not  have  what  the  Federal  Loan  Administration 
thinks  are  satisfactory  statutes  this  measure  will  supersede 
the  State  statutes  requiring  consent  of  the  States  before  land 
is  taken.  In  other  words,  in  that  particular  it  represents  a 
brand-new  innovation  under  which  the  Federal  sovereignty 
will  be  superimposed  upon  the  States  and  the  title  taken, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  con- 
struction applied  to  this  amendment  and  to  the  bill  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut.    What  I  fear  is  that  there 


will  be  a  supersedence  of  Federal  control  into  the  States;  and 
w€  have  relinquished  State  rights  so  far  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  go  much  further. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  views.  Mr. 
President. 

I  should  like  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  one  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  accept 
an  amendment  to  subsection  id)  of  his  amendment  on  page 
3.  ahead  of  the  word  "To",  in  the  first  line,  to  insert  "Witix 
the  consent  of  the  Slates. ** 
"I  ask  the  Senator  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  willing  to  put  in  tj^e  same  language 
there  that  is  in  the  pre\ious  subsection. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  call  to  the  Senator's  attention 
the  fact  that  on  page  1.  in  line  6,  the  Senator  has  written 
his  amendment  and  included  the  words  "With  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  State."  Is  there  any  recison  why  a 
similar  amendment  should  not  be  made  at  the  point  stated 
by  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 
subsection  td>. 

Mr.  DANAHER 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 


I  am  willing  to  put  the  .same  language  in 


In  line  3?  1 

Yes;  "With  the  consent  and  cooperation 
of  the  State,  municipal,  or  other  public-highway  agency." 

Mr.  DANAHER.    "To  acquire."  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  "To  acquire";  yes.  I  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  join  me  in  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  we 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  clear  up  this 
matter.  I  am  willing  to  modify  my  amendment.  In  order 
to  simplfy  the  parliamentary  situation,  by  inserting  on  page 
3.  before  the  word  "To"  in  line  3.  the  words  "With  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  State,  mtmicipal.  or  other  pub- 
lic-highway agency."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objectitm.  the 
amendment  is  modified  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  join  me  in  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  we  amendL 
on  page  7  of  the  bill,  in  line  18,  the  word  "act"  to  read 
"section." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
read  "section."  because  that  is  what  the  language  is  in- 
tended to  mean:  and  it  could  not  apply  to  any  other  part 
of  the  bill  anywaj*.  because  it  is  limited  to  the  road  provi- 
sions.   I  think  it  ought  to  be  "section"  Instead  of  "act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
word  "act"  in  line  18.  page  7  of  the  bill,  will  be  changed  to 
read  "section." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Would  not  the  Intent  of  the  author  of  the 
bill  be  carried  out  better  if  there  were  a  comma  at  the  end 
of  line  12  on  page  7? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     After  the  word  "hereunder"? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    No:  after  the  word  "condemnation." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  apparently  does  not  have 
the  same  print  of  the  bill  I  have.  line  12  on  page  7  ends 
with  the  word  "hereunder"  and  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  h&ve  to  find  it  in  Senate  bill  2864. 
I  had  before  me  Senate  bill  2759. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  the  old  print.  What  section 
and  subsection  is  it? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  It  is  subsection  (g)  and  would  follow  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  be  subsection  (h),  for  the 
subsections  are  to  be  relettered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  text  seems  to  be  entirely  different. 
Was  the  text  changed?  I  can  state  what  I  fear.  The  lan- 
guage is  "to  acquire  by  purchase,  but  not  by  condemnation 
for  investment  purposes." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  not  In  the  bllL  That  has  all 
been  stricken  cut. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
;;'^^the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  line  13,  on  page  7,  as  to  which 
'  *  there  was  a  discussion  last  night.  The  Senator  at  that  time 
said  that  he  would  like  to  think  about  the  amendment  I  sug- 
gested at  that  time,  and  which  I  asked  him  to  accept,  in 
line  13,  to  strike  out  the  word  "purpose"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "purposes  of  this  section,"  so  that  the 
first  line  would  read,  "to  expend  moneys  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  entirely  acceptable. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
modifies  his  amendment  as  suggested. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  shall  conclude  in  just  a  moment.  Last 
night  I  made  references,  reported  at  page  14110  of  the 
Record,  in  which  I  stated  I  was  paraphrasing  a  certain  edi- 
torial comment,  or  newspaper  article,  and,  that  the  reference 
may  be  direct,  let  me  say  that  the  Washington  Post,  on  the 
front  page,  contains  this  item: 

A  complete  break  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Postmaster 
General  Parley  can  be  averted  only  by  a  full  exchange  of  views 
concerning  the  1940  campaign,  says  Ernest  Lindley.  probably  the 
closest  to  the  White  House  of  all  special  writers.  See  his  article 
on  page  3  of  the  editorial  section. 

In  the  editorial  section  there  was  an  article  entitled  "Part- 
ing of  Ways,"  by  Ernest  Lindley,  from  which  I  quote: 

Farley,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  overemphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Democratic  Party  politicians.  He  shares  their  belief 
that  they  "made"  Roosevelt  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  cash  in 
on  Roosevelt's  accomplishments. 

The  answer  of  Roosevelt's  friends  is  that  while  the  Democratic 
Party  nominated  Roosevelt,  it  did  not  elect  him,  either  in  1932  or 
In  1936.  Roosevelt  is  the  leader  of  a  movement  of  which  the 
Democratic  Party  is  only  a  part. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  is  that  what  the  able 
Senator  meant  by  the  term  "new  movement"? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Yes.  It  is  distinctly  what  I  referred  to 
as  the  "new  movement." 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  notice  the  Senator  last  night  repeat- 
edly referred  to  the  "new  movement." 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  did. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wondered  whether  it  was  a  17-jewel 
movement,  or  a  Swiss  movement,  or  what  it  was.  I  could 
not  understand  what  the  new  movement  was. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  It  is  a  movement  which  evolves  itself 
In  a  mainspring  fashion,  from  the  center  out,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  and  apparently  ultimately  is  to  be  all-inclu- 
sive, and  the  pending  bill  is  tSTiical. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  kindly 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  there  has  gone  forward 
In  this  body  during  the  last  12  hours  a  propaganda — and  I 
choose  to  term  it  a  propaganda— whereby  it  is  proposed  that 
my  amendment  which  is  to  come  up,  to  revive  and  restate 
the  prevailing  wage  amendment  in  America,  shall  be  set  aside 
50  far  as  the  pending  bill  is  concerned,  with  the  promise  that 
It  will  be  incorporated  in  the  third  deficiency  bill. 

I  desire  to  set  the  Senate  right  on  this  matter.  If  that 
provision  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  third  deficiency  bill 
It  would  mean  that  it  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  that  would  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  setting  aside  a  rule  of  the  Seriate,  which  would 
require  a  two-thirds  majority.  So  let  the  Senate  not  be 
dissuaded,  let  it  not  be  misled.  I  propose  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment— and  to  persist  in  the  amendment  until  it  is  adopted 
or  voted  down  by  a  record  vote— so  as  to  do-away  with  that 
which  has  set  America  in  a  turmoil,  by  restating  the  pre- 
vailing wage  amendment  as  it  was  stated  when  the  reUef  bill 
was  before  this  body,  and  was  adopted  by  this  body,  and 
rejected  by  a  conference  committee.  So,  let  it  not  be  said 
With  any  consistency  or  cogency  that  we  could  set  it  aside 
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and  incorporate  it  in  the 
out  of  the  question. 

The   PRESIDING 
amendment  offered  by 

The  Legislative  Clerk, 
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Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Pres 
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The  amendment 
merely   that   the   Federa 
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The   clerk  will  state   the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 
In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
it  is  proposed  on  page  2,  line  20, 
'  to  insert  "to  pay  a  purchase  price 
anjount  to  reimburse  the  administra- 
years  for  the  expenditures  it  has 
;uch  highway  improvement  and." 
iient,  I  think  I  can  state  what  the 
from  Kentucky  does.     In  one 
an  improvement,  because  the  bill 
\^hich  we  are  now  considering,  au- 
emment  to  build  its  own  roads, 
those  roads.    I  think  it  is  most 
of  that  power,  for  if  the  Federal 
nto  the  business  of  building  Fed- 
States,  whether  they  are  supposed 
they  may  be,  I  do  not  believe 
shfcrt  of  a  complete  Federal  system, 
appropriations  a  vast  additional  ex- 
today. 

to  cut  that  out,  and  provide 

Government   may   build   a   road 

ract  with  the  State  or  municipality 

off  their  hands. 
:red  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
from  Kentucky  quite  carries  out 
amendment  as  I  see  it  provides 
shall  be  undertaken" — and  I  sup- 
be  considered  to  mean  condemna- 
estate,  as  well  as  the  construction 


[■ill 


what<  ver 


at  ten  pts 


rord 


Tie 


No  such  work  shall  be 
entered   into     *     *     *     . 
pality.  or  other  public  bod; 
to  maintain  and  operate 


th; 


piy 


re  )ay 
a  Id 
amei  idment 


But  a  contract  or  lease 
or  lease  means  only  tha ; 
road  for  only  1  year,  to 
really  bind  the  State  to 
ernment's  hands,  or  to 
I  offer  this  amendment, 
to   accept   it.     The 
"covenants  to  purchase  or 
pay  a  purchase  price  or 
imburse  the  administration 
the  expenditure  it  may 
going  so  far  as  to  build 
disapprove  of  that  policy 
made  by  the  Senator  from 
we  certainly  ought  not  to 
the  State  agrees  by  contract 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    What 
Senator  is  proposing  and 
tion  17? 

Mr.  TAFT.     Section   1 
does  not  apply  to  the  contract 
fully  say  that  he  thinks 
year,  and  think  that 
jear.    I  think  the  genera 


t  le 
then 
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I  ndcrtaken  until  a  contract  has  been 
pursuant   to   which   such    State,   munici- 
covenants  to  purchase  or  lease  and 
improvement. 


does  not  mean  much.    A  contract 
they  may  contract  to  lease  the 
$1  rental,  perhaps.    It  does  not 
t  ake  the  road  off  the  Federal  Gov- 
the  Government.    That  is  why 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
proposes,   after   the   term 
lease",  to  insert  the  words  "and  to 
rental  sufficient  in  amount  to  re- 
in not  more  than  40  years"  for 
make.     In  other  words,  if  we  are 
a  Federal  road— and  I  personally 
but  I  understand  the  argument 
Arizona— if  we  are  going  that  far, 
do  it  unless  we  make  certain  that 
to  take  the  road  off  our  hands,  or 

it  the  difference  between  what  the 
what  is  already  in  the  bill  in  see- 


ls a  very  general  provision.     It 
involved.    Someone  may  hope- 
State  will  lease  the  road  for  a 
they  will  lease  it   for  another 
provisions  of  the  section  are  not 
its  very  indefinite  language.    If 
does  the  Senator  object  to  put- 

9 


sufficient,  in  the  light  of 
section  17  means  that,  why 
ting  it  into  this  section  ah  o 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Why  do^s  the  Senator  want  to  have  us  say 
the  same  thing  twice? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  tl^ink  we  would  be  saying  the  same 
thing  twice. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Section!  17,  It  appears  to  me.  makes  It 
perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  any 
project,  unless,  through  is  operations  or  from  reasonable 
assurances  or  agreementsj  it  is  determined  by  the  agencies 
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making  the  expenditxire  or  loan  that  the  amount  expended, 
or  the  loan,  with  interest,  will  be  repaid  within  40  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  one  ^•ery  uncertain  phrase,  namely, 
"from  reasonable  assuraxxjes."  What  on  eartii  is  a  •'rea- 
sonable assurance"  of  a  municipality?  Can  a  mayor  make 
a  "Teasocable  assurance"?  What  is  it?  I  do  not  know.  It 
does  not  say  a  contract,  but  it  says  "a  reasonable  assurance." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  a  contract. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  says  a  lease,  but  a  lease  Is  not  a  contract 
to  buy.  A  lease  would  generally  provide  lor  taking  the 
road  off  the  hands  of  the  Government  tor  a  while,  and  per- 
haps paying  a  dollar  or  so  as  rental. 

Mr.  HAYI^N.  "A  dollar  or  so"  would  conflict  with  sec- 
tion 17. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  dollar  or  so  a  year  would  not  pay  any- 
thing back  in  40  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  may  say.  "We  have  not  any  tax  money 
this  year,  but  ccmc  arotmd  next  year  and  we  will  give  you 
a  reasonable  assurance" — whatever  that  may  be,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  worth — "that  we  will  pay  a  bigger  rental."  I 
think  the  language  is  so  wide  open  that  there  is  no  real 
assurance  tJiat  the  Federal  Government  wculd  not  get  the 
read  back  on  its  hands  as  a  Federal  road. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  acree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  language  now  proposed  is  not  necessary,  but  I  am 
wiliing  to  accept  it.  Of  course,  if  tlie  locality  is  able  to  buy 
the  road  outright,  when  it  is  completed,  that  ends  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  question  of  40  years  does  not  enter.  There  may 
be  in  seme  States  some  sort  of  inhibition  against  a  contract 
running  for  40  years  which  would  be  inte:-preted  as  a  con- 
tract which  might  lequire  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Say  "not  more  than  40  years." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  After  the  word  "or"  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  why  not  insert  the  phrase  "from  year  to  year," 
so  that  it  w<Hild  provide  that  they  should  pay  a  purchase 
price  or  from  year  to  year  an  annual  rental  sufficient  to  pay 
back  in  40  years? 

Mr.  TAPT.    That  is  all  right.    I  accept  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  With  that  modification,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
modifies  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  only  one  other  objec- 
tion to  the  section.  I  mjrself  think  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  struck  out  the  so-called 
excess  condemnation  provision.  I  cannot  find  in  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  anjrthing  which 
authorizes  anyone  to  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  buy  property  on  Iwth  sides  of  a  right-of-way.  I  think 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  disapproved 
of  that  principle.  I  think  they  disapproved  of  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  tjuy  property  on  boOi 
sides  of  a  right-of-way  with  the  idea  that  they  might  make 
some  profit  on  it. 

The  original  bill  T  may  say  contained  very  elaborate  lan- 
guage as  to  how  th«^  Government  was  to  buy  land  if  It 
thought  that  ^(tithin  20  years  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  price  paid  for  it.  In  other  words,  a  distinctly  speculative 
proposition  was  contemplated.  Those  words  are  now  all 
stricken  out  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pre^dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  TRtrMAif  in  the  Chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  s^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  The  Senator  says  the  committee  struck 
that  all  out.    In  subsection  (c),  line  11.  the  language  is: 

Use.  sell,  excbange.  or  otherwise  dispose  of  highway  Improvements 
or  other  rail  property  necessary  or  convenient — 

There  was  ambiguity  about  the  word  "convenient." 
Mr.  TAFT.    No,  no;  that  word  "convenient"  is  all  right. 
But  convenient  for  what?    For  carrying  out  any  of  iis  func- 


tions hereunder.    The  only  functions  hereundtf  are  to  buikl 
a  road:  net  to  make  a  profit  on  real  estate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  this  ameadments  which  re- 
quires the  OoTemment  to  enter  into  a  ccctract  with  a  State 
or  locality  to  take  off  its  hands  not  only  the  road  but  the 
ivoperty  which  it  has  bought  at  the  price  which  has  tieen 
paid  fcr  it.  so  as  to  reimburse  tlie  Ocvemment  for  the 
amount,  with  interest,  certainly  eliminates  the  eJ«nent  of 
prcfl:  to  the  Federal  OovemmeDt.  H  there  is  profit  it  will 
accrue  to  the  State,  because  it  w^s  it  at  actual  cost. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Bur-ng  land  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  is 
a  beautifui  theory. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  disturtsed  because  <tf  this  cen- 
eral  language  giving  the  right  to  condemn.  The  bUl  pro- 
\ides  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  of  con- 
demnatjon  of  any  real  property  adjacent  to  any  proposed 
highway.  I  realize  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  sov<»^eicnty.  in  fact  it  is  concomitant 
with  sovereignty,  but  1  had  always  throught  that  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  was  in  some  way  ccupled  with  a  public  use. 
Unless  the  power  of  eminent  domain  has  some  relation  to  a 
ver\-  definite  public  use.  I  apprehend  the  rights  of  private 
property  in  this  couaLr>-  are  very  insecure.  Neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  any  governmental  subdivisions 
should,  without  consent,  divest  an  individual  of  his  land 
unless  it  is  for  a  pubhc  purpose.  ai>d  this  bill  should  con- 
tain some  limitations  and  safeguards.  I  agree  that  the 
rights  of  an  individual  must  >-ield  where  the  public  interest  is 
involved,  but  this  subdivision  and  development  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  scheme  set  forth  in  this  hill  does  not  em- 
brace my  idea  of  a  public  interest  or  use. 

There  wculd  be  nothing  under  this  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  condemning  land  that  anj*  little 
bureau  chief  might  decide  was  adjacent  to  public  highways 
and  devote  it  to  the  purpose  of  trailding  stores,  tourists' 
camps,  or  even  hot-dog  stands,  or  any  other  private  use.  I 
cani>ot  see  hew  that  is  impressed  with  a  public  interest. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  Is  an  able  la*-yer.  given 
any  thoufrht  to  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  has  always  been  tho  rule  that  that 
is  not  a  public  use.  Seven  States  have  amended  their  con- 
stitutions because  it  was  unconstitutional  to  give  their  mu- 
nicipalities or  other  public  authorites  or  bodies  the  ri{:ht  to 
acquire  adjacent  real  estate,  but  in  the  case  of  Vester  against 
Cincinnati  it  was  contended  that,  in  spite  of  that  provision 
of  the  Ohio  Constitution,  it  was  contrary  to  the  United 
Slates  Constitution  to  coodenin  such  property. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  TAFT.  While  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  is  not 
finally  conclusive.  U  is  sufficiently  so  that  the  aty  of  Cincin- 
nati abandoned  its  effort  to  carry  out  any  excess  condem- 
nation, and  constructed  the  improvement  without  it.  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  question  has  not  l)een  finally  settled. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  has  t)een  repeatedly  said  this  afternoon 
that  these  properties  would  not  be  purchased  or  condemned 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  or  local  sutxilvisions  of 
government,  but  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  occasionally 
give  attention  to  Individual  property  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  that  might  have  property  In  land  adjacent 
to  the  highway  that  the  Federal  Government  might  seek  to 
condemn.  This  amendment,  if  I  have  the  proper  contrac- 
tion of  it.  wculd  give  to  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
to  condemn  lands  In  States  where  perhaps  the  State  consti- 
tution did  not  give  any  such  power,  but  then  by  a  contract 
which  the  State  or  the  subdivision  of  government  might 
enter  into  vrith  the  Federal  OovemmeDt  the  State  could 
circumvent  the  provisions  of  their  own  Sute  oonstitutloo — 
if  the  Federal  Government  had  the  right  to  proceed  under 
the  Federal  Constitution — and  condemn  the  lands  adjacent 
to  the  highway  by  taking  lands  for  uses  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Stale. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  states  clearly  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.  Let  me  state  the  question  not  as  a  lawyer 
but  as  I  view  it  as  a  layman.  Take,  for  example,  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  Let  us  say  it  is  necessary  there  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Patapsco  River,  and  in  order  to  get  to  the 
bridge  there  must  be  an  approach  read  at  each  end.  Would 
It  not  be  the  part  of  wiLdcm  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
condemning  the  right-of-way  in  order  to  get  to  the  bridge 
to  condemn  not  only  the  narrow  strip  of  land  for  the  road- 
way'but  also  some  property  adjacent  to  it.  which  at  some 
future  time  it  could  sell  and  thus  recoup  itself  for  some  of , 
the  money  expended? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  answer  is  no.  It  would 
probably  lose  money  on  it.  These  things  look  very  nice  on 
paper,  but  they  work  out  very  poorlv.  The  best  thing  I  think 
Is  to  leave  it  alone.  I  do  not  see  why  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment when  building  a  viaduct  across  the  railroad  tracks  in 
the  city  of  Phoenix  should  buy  property  on  both  sides  of  that 
right-of-way  and  hold  it  until  it  could  sell  it  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  they  are  going  to  help  the 
city  of  Phoenix  to  build  a  viaduct  across  the  railroad  tracks, 
they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  getting  the  right-of- 
way  for  that  viaduct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Then,  it  is  the  Senator's  contention  that 
when  a  large  smn  of  money  is  to  be  spent  in  a  public  improve- 
ment of  this  kind  the  owner  of  the  property  is  entitled  to  all 
the  unearned  increment  that  comes  from  the  improvement, 
and  that  the  public  has  no  interest  in  it  at  all?  I  can  state 
to  the  Senator  that  Mr.  MacDcnald  in  his  report  shows  us 
instances  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  where  very 
substantial  returns  have  been  made  by  acquiring  more  land 
than  was  necessary  for  the  right-of-way. 

Mr.  TAFT.  At  times  the  Government  has  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful real-estate  speculation.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Gov- 
ernment engaging  in  such  speculation. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LECiSLAxrvE  Cierk.  On  page  2,  in  lines  14,  15,  and  16, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words: 

And  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  any  real  property 
adjacent  to  any  such  proposed  highway  improvement. 

And  on  page  3,  in  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  to  strike  out  the 
words: 

Or  other  real  property  adjacent  to  any  such  highway  improve- 
ment or  necessary  or  convenient  for  carrying  out  any  of  its  func- 
tions hereunder. 

Mr.  TAPT.    In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  words  which  are  conferring  the  power  to  acquire 
•  by  purchase  or  condemnation  the  property  adjacent  to  the 
improvement. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  know  whether 
there  is  a  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  acquisition 
by  an  agency  of  the  State  of  excess  lands  adjacent  to  high- 
ways? In  other  words,  does  any  constitutional  prohibition 
exist  against  an  agency  of  the  State  making  a  valid  con- 
tract with  the  Government  whereby  it  may  turn  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  authority  to  condemn? 

Mr.  TAPT.     No:  I  would  question  whether  it  could  do  so. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Can  the  Senator  give  us  any  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  State  or  subdivision  of  any  State  j 
ever  experimented  in  this  field?  j 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  stated  that  there  have  been.  I  think,  a  few  I 
instances,  which  are  listed  in  Mr.  McDonald's  report.    Seven  ' 
States  have  authorized  it.  and  I  think  one  or  two  have  done  it.   ! 
I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  after  carrying  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  decision 
against  the  right  of  the  city  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  Ohio 
constitutional  provision,  was  so  discouraging  that  the  city 
abandoned  the  project  and  proceeded  without  it.  ' 


Mr.  WALSH 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Can  the  Senator  give  us  any  Information 
as  to  the  result  of  the  (xperiments  of  the  seven  States  to 
which  he  has  referred? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  am  afraih  I  cannot  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  observi!  that  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tenticn  to  the  fact  that  this  plan 
had  been  undertaken  anc  was  in  operation  in  England.    Am 
- 1  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  has  bee  n  done  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  I 
may  say  that  incidental  y  it  increases  the  net  cost  of  the 
right-of-way  about  thre ;  times,  because  the  proiJerty  on 
each  side  is  going  to  be  just  as  expensive  as  the  right-of- 
way  itself.  So,  it  results  in  piling  up  the  cost  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
money  back.  Sometime!  the  Government  engages  in  suc- 
cessful real-estate  specuUtion.  but  I  am  one  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  Government  should  engage  in  real-estate 
speculations,  which  may  i  ot  be  successful  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  think  the  Senator's  observations  carry  a 
good  deal  of  weight.  I  t  link  it  may  be  a  dangerous  course 
to  pursue,  but  I  should  1  ke  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  to  say  wi  h  respect  to  how  the  experiment 
worked  in  England. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  E;  igland  they  built  a  highway  from 
London  to  the  sea,  and  hey  paid  for  it  out  of  the  income 
from  the  use  of  the  prop<  rty  which  they  bought  adjacent  to 
the  highway,  which  they  put  to  use  in  the  way  of  conces- 
sions and  rentals.  They  were  able  to  control  what  -went  on 
on  the  adjacent  property,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  project 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  property  which  they  purchased  on 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  road. 

The  Senator  from  Nev  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  who  is  not 
present,  called  attention  ;o  the  fact  that  they  did  the  same 
thing  in  New  York.  The  State  is  operating  gasoline  sta- 
tions on  the  adjacent  property.  Of  course,  there  is  no  con- 
templation that  that  would  happen  under  this  bill.  The 
fact  that  the  State  has  got  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
Government  to  take  it  nver  and  operate  and  maintain  it 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  construction,  even  eliminates  from 
the  Federal  Government  he  possibility  of  making  any  profit, 
because  it  only  takes  it  over  at  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  plus  interest  over  the  period  of  years  for  which 
the  debt  will  be  amortized. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
right-of-way  that  may  b  i  taken  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  :  t  merely  must  be  adjacent,  neces- 
sary, and  convenient  for  carrying  out  the  project. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

'^r.  NORRIS.  I  wish  o  refer  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  said.  Of  course,  wj  should  be  very  careful  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  make  any  money  anywhere. 
That  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  we  should  make  siu-e  of,  that 
in  this  great  undertaking  i  he  Federal  Government  must  never 
make  any  money.  If  it  &  lould  have,  by  mistake,  some  prop- 
erty willed  to  it  in  some  way  or  other,  there  should  be  a 
provision  In  the  bill  that  any  money  made  should  be  given 
to  the  State  or  to  some  cjrporation  or  some  institution, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  I  resident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  will  say  that  that  poaible  contingency  has  been  amply 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  from  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  here  that  such  a  contingency  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Feieral  Government  will  furnish  the 
money,  but  in  no  case  shi  ill  it  be  entitled  to  get  any  money 
in  return. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Even 


to  Uncle  Sam  some  property 


where  a  property  owner  has  given 


Mr.  NORRIS.     We  mus 
Mr.  TAFT.     I  do  not 


;  not  take  it. 

hink  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
need  have  the  slightest  fear  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  any  profit  out  (»f  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  do  noj  think  it  will  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  his  way, 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  wiD  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  wmdition  in  connec- 
tion with  State  highway  departments  which  has  come  up 
many  times  in  the  hearings  on  road  bills.  There  is  what 
is  called  in  the  common  law  the  right  of  ingress-egress.  If 
you  condenm  a  right-of-way  through  a  man's  farm,  srou 
just  have  a  bare  right-of-way.  He  owns  the  land  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  road,  and  he  has  the  right  to  come  in  and 
out  of  that  road  when  he  pleases.  In  the  old  days,  when 
he  had  a  bam  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  a  pasture  across 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road 

Mr.  TAFT.  Why  does  the  Senator  say  "in  the  old  days"? 
The  same  situation  now  exists.  I  have  frequently  seen  such 
conditions. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  What  happens,  though,  when  it  comes  to 
high-speed  traffic,  such  as  we  now  have?  Today  every  State 
highway  engineer  will  testify  that  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
in  order  to  protect  that  traffic  and  to  safeguard  human  life 
to  control  not  a  mere  highway  but  some  land  in  each  side 
of  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  is  proposing  not 
only  to  eliminate  every  railroad  grade  crossing  but  every 
farm  crossing,  every  crossing  over  which  a  farmer  drives  his 
cattle  back  and  forth  acro:^  a  public  road? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  say  that  crossings  where  there  is  high- 
speed traffic  miL«;t  be  regulated  or  farm  animals  will  be 
killed,  and  people  driving  along  the  road  will  t>e  killed. 
Take  the  fine  boulevard  which  the  Government  built  from 
Washington.  D.  C  to  Mcimt  Vernon.  Va.  We  acquired  just 
the  bare  right-of-way.  What  do  we  find  on  the  side  of 
that  road?  Beer  signs  and  almost  evers^thing  imaginable 
which  should  not  be  there.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Grovern- 
ment  had  bought  a  little  more  land  on  each  side  It  could 
have  controlled  the  situation  without  great  expense.  I  am 
merely  repeating  to  the  Senator  what  has  been  testified  to 
by  ever>'  State  highway  department  representative  who  has 
appeared  before  the  committee,  that  it  Is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  have  some  excess  taking  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
highway.  The  Senator  would  prohibit  that  by  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Absolutely,  except  for  this  fact:  The  courts 
give  a  liberal  construction  to  the  amount  of  land  required  for 
a  road  improvement.  If  it  is  claimed  that  a  right-of-way 
100  feet  wide  is  necessary,  but  that  only  60  feet  will  be  used 
for  the  highway  proper,  as  a  rule  the  courts  hold  that  there 
is  a  public  use  for  the  entire  100  feet.  However,  if  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to  acquire  the  land  for 
some  other  use.  such  as  building  hot-dog  stands,  that  would 
not  be  a  public  purpose.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
United  States  Government  should  go  into  that  business.  I 
think  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  State  or  city  should  do  so. 
In  the  end.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  make  any  money  out 
of  it.  The  only  purpose  is  to  make  money.  There  is  no 
other  purpose  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Tlie  Senator  and  I  are  in  accord  in  one 
respect.     I  do  not  think  the  United  States  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  propose  to  go  a  step  further.  We  propose 
to  go  into  many  States  which  themselves  are  not  permitted 
to  do  such  things,  and  we  propose  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  do  them,  although  the  people  in  those  States^ 
are  protected  by  the  State  constitutions  against  the  States 
doing  such  things.  When  we  once  allow  excess  condemna- 
tion. I  am  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  other  subsection 
applies.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  words  mean.  Even 
after  it  is  changed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DanahebI.  subsection  (d),  which  is  now 
subsection  (e),  says: 

To  expend  moneys  for  the  purpose  for  which  any  real  property 
has  been  purchased.  In  Improving  such  real  property  In  any  way 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Of  course,  the  real  property  has  been  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  building  things  on  it.  That  is  the  only  reason 
It  has  been  jmrchased.  It  has  been  purchased  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  When  we  add  subsection  (c)  to  subsec- 
tion (d),  if  we  leave  those  words  in.  I  still  am  not  clear  as 


to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Go\'emment  could  go  into  a 
State,  as  it  undoubtedly  could  imder  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal bill,  and  build  any  kiiKl  of  building  it  thinks  ought  to 
be  there,  including  apartment  houses  and  garages.  Mr. 
Carmody  testified  that  we  ought  to  finance  public  garages, 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  tHiild  garages.  Those 
who  will  administer  the  act  are  in  favor  of  the  Oo\'emment 
going  into  every  business:  and  if  they  can  torture  that  power 
out  of  the  words  of  the  act  they  will  do  so.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  keep  this  langtiage  in  we  shall  be  putting  the 
Federal  Government  into  every  Inisiness  In  the  world  along 
the  vast  superhighways  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
proposing  to  build  and  turn  over  to  the  States  at  a  practi- 
cally negligible  rate  cf  interest. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  M :.  President,  a  moment  ago  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Walsh]  asked  me  where  such  an 
experiment  had  been  tried.  Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  so- 
called  seven-States  experiment  in  a  ntttnlier  of  the  States, 
including  New  York.  The  Senator's  oym  State  has  engaged 
in  this  actirity.  A  nimaber  of  years  ago  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts reclaimed  the  so-called  Back  Bay  Flats,  which  were 
lowlands  washed  by  tides  from  the  Boston  harbor.  The 
lands  were  absolutely  imusable.  In  fact,  their  existence 
prevented  the  use  and  deN-elopment  of  the  harlwr.  The  State 
condemned  the  area,  drained  it,  and  provided  proper  pro- 
tection, with  the  result  that  usable  land  was  created.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  State. 
In  a  test  case  the  project  was  upheld  as  constitutional. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  the  infor- 
mation. That  section  of  the  city  of  Boston  Is  known  as 
Back  Bay. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  WALSH.  It  contains  the  residences  of  some  of  the 
most  well-to-do  families  In  Boston. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Now  that  the  Senator  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  I  think  the  State  of  Massachusetts  also 
carried  on  a  somewhat  similar  project  in  connection  with 
filling  in  some  of  the  low,  flat  lands  in  the  hartwr.  I  think 
the  Army  air  base,  which  the  Government  now  owns,  was 
originally  built  by  the  filling  in  of  land  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  that  project, 
but  I  have  had  it  called  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  not  be  adopted.  The  bill  is  now  so  restricted  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  adjacent  lands  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  compelled  to  turn  the  highway  over  to  the 
State  when  it  is  completed.  If  we  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, all  the  F^eral  Government  could  do  would  be  to 
acquire  the  actual  strip  of  groimd  on  which  there  would 
be  traffic,  and  then  it  would  be  required  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  State.  Even  if  the  State  then  desired  to  acquire  adja- 
cent land  in  order  to  do  the  things  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  has  called  attention,  and  which 
the  State  had  the  power  to  do,  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
increased  price  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  construction 
of  the  highway.  That  would  again  involve  the  question  of 
money. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  F^ederal  Government 
may  take  the  adjacent  property,  and  when  it  turns  the 
completed  highway  over  to  the  State  under  a  contract  to 
pay  for  it  in  40  years,  it  also  turns  over  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty as  a  part  of  the  highway  system;  and  the  State  which 
operates  and  maintains  and  later  will  own  the  highway 
when  it  is  paid  for  will  have  the  power  to  protect  its  high- 
way against  any  unsightly,  unseemly,  or  obnoxious  struc- 
ture or  enterprise  or  activity  which  ought  not  to  be  located 
on  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  only  way  the  State  can  protect  Itself  is  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government,  when  it  acquires  the  right-of-way. 
either  by  gift,  purchase,  or  condemnation,  to  take  enough 
land  on  either  side  of  the  road,  not  only  to  build  the  high- 
way, but  to  provide  ingress  and  egress  along  the  highway  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  Otherwise,  a  concrete  spur 
10  or  15  or  20  feet  out  from  the  highway  itself  could  not  be 
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built  in  order  that  the  public,  looking  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  might  be  able  to  accommodate  Itself  to  such  a  thing  by 
the  building  oJ  feeder  roads  into  the  highway.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would  result  in  very 
great  disadvantage  in  the  operation  of  the  measure,  and  in- 
convenience to  the  public. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  I  am  quoting  a  part  of  his  statement, 
as  I  recall  it.  As  I  understood  him,  he  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  would  provide 
against  the  Federal  Government  taking  a  part  of  the  highway 
essential  to  a  highway  project.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  I  said  was  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senator's  amendment  all  the  Government  could 
take  would  be  the  actxial  strip  upon  which  it  proposed  to 
build  a  highway,  but  it  could  not  take  any  ground  on  either 
side  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  would  be  the  situation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  leads  me  to  this  thought:  Does 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  projwse  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  take  anything  within  the 
confines  of  a  sovereign  State? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Only  with  the  consent  and  cooperation 
of  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Of  course. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  Of  course,  these  things  will  be  done,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  on  the  application  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State.  The  Federal  Government  may  not 
go  into  a  State  and  do  any  of  these  things  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  power  of  free  money  or  easy  money 
is  a  terrific  power.  I  do  not  think  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  deny  that  >tatement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  know.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  said  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  However.  I  think  that  when  the  Senator 
Intimates  that  the  power  of  free  money  in  the  building  of 
highways  is  so  seductive  as  to  destroy  the  moral  stamina  of 
a  whole  State  he  is  doing  what  Edmund  Burke  once  said 
could  not  be  done.  Edmund  Burke  said  that  you  could  not 
indict  a  whole  state  or  a  whole  nation. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  agree  with  Edmund  Burke  that  you 
cannot  indict  a  whole  State  or  a  whole  nation,  but  you  can 
Indict  the  political  power  which  controls  a  State.  Edmund 
Burke  did  not  have  that  situation  before  him  when  he  ut- 
tered the  words  to  which  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
refers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  elected  officers  of  any  State,  or 
the  appointed  or  elected  highway  authorities  of  any  State 
were  so  spineless,  weak,  and  susceptible  that  they  would 
cave  in,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  build  a  bridge, 
tunnel,  or  viaduct,  or  to  put  up  the  money  to  buy  the  right- 
of-way  and  build  a  highway  to  turn  over  to  the  State,  I 
think  the  people  themselves  could  attend  to  that  situation 
at  the  next  election. 

I  do  not  share  the  Senator's  suspicion  with  respect  to 
State  authorities.  I  realize  that  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  lately  learned  to  get  all  the  help  they  can  from  the 
Federal  Government.  While  that  is  true,  they  are  very 
loath  and  stubborn  when  it  comes  to  surrendering  any  of 
their  authority  over  either  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
while  it  is  being  expended  or  the  project  after  it  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky continuously  returns  to  the  matter  of  tunnels,  over- 
head bridges,  and  underpasses,  because  they  are  really  not 
the  spirit  of  the  amendment.  The  spirit  of  the  amendment 
is  the  building  of  highways.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 


why  the  Senator  from  B  entucky  should  contend,  on  the  one 


hand,  that  this  program 
State  rights,  and,  on  th€ 
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does  not  involve  a  relinquishment  of 
other  hand,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  step  in  ^here  it  wished  to  and  condemn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  s<>ems  to  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
make  myself  clear  in  res  ject  to  this  matter.  I  have  insisted, 
and  I  still  insist,  that  tl  e  Federal  Government  may  not  en- 
gage in  a  single  operatfin  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

the  State  authorities,  whether  it 
applies  to  bridges,  timnefe,  viaducts,  a  highway,  or  a  street. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  to  the  amendmen;  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  sug  gest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The   legislative  clerk 


Senators  answered  to  the  Ir  names 


Adams 

Ashiirst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Brown 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 

Davis 


Downey 

El  lender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffey 

Qumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson, 

King 


O  ilo. 


OFF  ICER 


The  PRESIDING  OFF 
answered  to  their  names 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  th( 
from  Ohio   [Mr.  Taft! 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  caU  for 

The  PRESIDING 
ment  will  stand  and  be 
ing  the  amendment  will 
There  are  20  ayes  and 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr. 
not  present. 

The  PRESIDING 
swered  to  their  names  on 
a  quorum  present.    The 
ment  offered  by  the 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr. 
have  an  amendment  whi^h 
to   the   appropriation 
a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
be  in  order  in  the  evejit 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING 
is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Kentucky,  as  modified 

The  amendment,  as 

Mr.    BARKLEY.     Mr 
amendment  makes 
subsections  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINQ 
will  be  authorized  to 
they  should  be  lettered 
poses  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Also 
amendment.    I  overlooked 
amendment.    I  ask  that 
time  being. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  be  reconsidered. 


necesi  lary 


OFFCER 


called  the  roll,  and  the  following 


La  Follette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Mead 

Miller 

Mlntcn 

Murray 

Neely 

Norris 

Nye 

C'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

RadcUffe 

Reed 


Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Utab 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


CER.  Seventy-eight  Senators  have 
A  quonmi  is  present.  The  ques- 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Mr.  BarklzyJ. 
.  division.  '- 

Those  favoring  the  amend- 

counted.     [A  pause.  1     Those  oppos- 

stand  and  be  counted.     [A  pause.] 

25  noes.    The  amendment  to  the 

President,  a  point  of  order.    A  quorum  is 

OFIirCER.    Seventy-eight  Senators  an- 

the  roll  call,  and  the  Chair  declared 

duestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

Senitor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI, 


Pres  ident. 


a  parliamentary  inquiry.    I 

strikes  out  all  of  the  bill  relating 

public   roads.    I   desire   to   make 

IS  to  whether  my  amendment  would 

the  amendment  offered  by  the 

should  be  first  acted  upon. 

It  would  be.    The  question 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


for 


OFRICER. 


m<idifled.  was  agreed  to. 

President,    just    a    moment.    The 
the  relettering  of  the  following 


Without  objection,  the  clerk 

rel^tter  and  renumber  the  sections  as 

numbered  to  carry  out  the  pur- 


and 


I  desire  to  offer  another  perfecting: 

one  correcting  amendment  to  my 

the  vote  be  reconsidered  for  the 


OFF  CER.    Without  objecUon,  the  vote 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  line  7,  page  1.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
word  "agency"  and  insert  the  word  •'body",  so  that  it  will 
read  "public  highway  body." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  modified  as  requested;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.    Yes. 

Mr.. DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  had  previously 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the  substitution 
of  the  same  words,  "public  highway  body",  for  "highway 
agency"  with  reference  to  his  amendment  on  page  3.  line  3. 
I  take  it  the  Senator  has  no  objection  to  that  substitution 
there,  instead  of  "public  highway  agency." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  intended  to  have  it  apply  to  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  that  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  me  with  respect  to  the  elimination 
from  the  bill  of  the  $500,000,000  made  available  for  public 
roads,  and  to  change  the  lettering  of  the  amendment  to 
comply  with  the  amendment  which  has  been  adcpted.  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  BarkleyI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  stated. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  all  of  the  amendments 
reported  together,  or  one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  act  on  all  the  amend- 
ments at  one  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  they  pertain  to  the  same 
subject,  the  Senate  may  act  on  them  all  at  one  time,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  3.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "the  Public  Roads  Administration." 

On  page  2.  line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$2,390.- 
000.000",  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "$1,890,000,000." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  Including  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  including  line  10  on  page  9. 

On  page  11.  lines  4  to  7.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
following:  "the  Public  Roads  Administration  (after  reserv- 
ing when  necessarj'  sufficient  funds  to  pay  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  any  highway  improvement)." 

On  page  15.  lines  7  and  8.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "the 
Public  Roads  Administration." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  detain  the 
Senate.  This  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed  during 
the  past  2  days.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  the  $500,000,000  made  available  for 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  public  roads,  and  other 
parts  of  the  bill  pertaining  thereto. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Aoaics,  who 
voted  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  voted  down.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  understand  that  the  call  of  the  roll  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     But  nobody  had  answered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WileyI.  I  transfer 
that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SlatiestI  and. 
being  free  to  vote,  I  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  BARKLEY  (when  Mir.  Local's  name  was  called) .  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Logan]  is  unavoidably  detained.,  If  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  jtmior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  LogavI.  Not  knoximig  how  he 
would  vote  if  present.  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Gibson]  and  will  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  McNaryI.  I  imderstand  that  my  pair,  if  pres- 
ent, would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote:  so  I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family.  \ 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonaheyI.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Glass],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Overton)  are  necessarily  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailev],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  Bulow].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Car.\way],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SlattesyI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Thomas  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  NuysI  are  al>sent  on  important 
public  business. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announce  the  following  general  pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipsteao]  unth  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass];  and  I 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  with  the 
Senator  from  Louifiana  [Mr.  Overton]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38,  nays  40.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


A<1»TTII| 

Davis 

Hughes 

Smith 

Austin 

George 

King 

Taft 

BaUry 

CJerry 

Lodce 

Tobey 

Barbour 

OUlette 

Lticas 

Townsend 

Burke 

Cumey 

McCarran 

Tydlngs 

Byrd 

Hale 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

darrlaon 

MUler 

Wheeler 

Ciark.  Mo. 

Herring 

Raddiffe 

White 

Conna'.iy 

Holman 

Becd 

Danaher 

Holt 

BuaseU 

NAYS— 40 

AshVTSt 

Ellender 

Lundeen 

Plttman 

Bankhead 

Prazler 

Schwartz 

BarUey 

Green 

Mead 

Schwellenbach 

BUbo 

Guffey 

Mlnton 

Shepp>ard 

Bone 

Hatch 

Murray 

Smatbers 

Brown 

Hayden 

Neely 

Stewart 

Byrnes 

Hill 

Noma 

Thomas.  Utah 

Chavez 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Nye 

Trtiman 

Cnark.  Idaho           La  FoUette 

Wagner 

Downey 

Lee 

Pepper 

Walsh 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Andrews 

Donahey 

McNary 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Bormh 

OllMon 

Overton 

VanNuys 

Bridges 

aiMm 

Reynolds 

Wiley 

Bulow 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Shlpstead 

Caraway 

Loean 

Slattery 

So  Mr. 

Byrd's  amendment 

was  rejected. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE — ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNEB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  18.  An  act  authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agree- 
ment of  February  25,  1896,  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  and  reopening  such  lands  to  mineral  entry: 

S.  522.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  to  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army.  Na\7,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  be- 
come disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  therein,  equivalent 
to  75  percent  of  the  compensation  payable  to  war  veterans 
for  similar  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  2482.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  present  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Rear  Admiral  Harry  Ervin 
Yamell,  United  States  Navy. 
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PROMOTION  or  NAUnCAL  EDUCATION CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAILEY  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
1^4*=  "°^®'  °^  ^be  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
6375)  to  promote  nautical  education,  and  for  other  purposes" 
Having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows* 

TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  2 
_*Tu^*«*^®  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  niunbered  1;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

JOSIAH   W.  Bailet, 
Morris  Sheppard, 
•  Bennett  C.  Clark, 

Wallaci;  H.  WHms,  Jr., 
W.  Warren  Barbour, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
8.  O.  Bland, 
Robert  Ramspeck, 
Francis  D.  Cttlkin, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  SHIPPING  ACTS— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAILEY  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
House<»  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R  6746) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  ShlonlnK 
t^^'fl°  ''^r^"  **"*  development  of  the  American  merchant  mkfine 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference 

HousJS^?o£ws?°'^''''^  ^""^  "^^  recommend  to  their  respective 

af'^hV'  i?n«?.°"a^H"''"'*  ^"^J^^  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
meits  ^^  *^®  '^^^  *^®  foUowing  amend- 

ou?°-^^-%'nd"rnsert' "iv?^  ^^""'^  '"'^'^^  amendment,  strike 
fh?U^^^  *:,"°^.  ^^-  *"*'*■  "**  ''°"'=  "vessels  and".  Insert  a  comma, 

\il  LnS.  l^^VT'T^"'"'^  P^^'^^"  °"^y"  «°d  *  comma;    Si 
me  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

JosiAH  W.  Bailet, 

Morris  Sheppard, 

Bennett  Champ  Clark, 

Wallace  H.   White,   Jr., 

W.  Warren  Barbour, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

S.  O.  Bland, 

Robert  Ramspeck, 

Francis  D.  Culkin, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

PROGRAM   FOR   FINANCING   RECOVERABLE   EXPENDITTTRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon  of  the  bill  (S  ''864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  I  desire  to  propose,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  LEGisLATn-E  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  new  title,  as  fellows: 

Tttle  n— Public  Works  Administration 

Sec  201.  (a)  In  order  to  Increase  employment  by  Drovldine  for 
"Iff^l'  ncn-Peder.il  public-works  projects  of  the  kind  and  character 
heretcfP^p"  ^^^"^1,  Emergency  Atoiinlstrator  of  libhc  WorKS 
!l     «  */^  financed  or  aided  in  financing,  pursuant  to  title  n  of 

prlat'^o'n  °Xct  of  mi'\?"'^'^  '"''■  ^^^  ^SergencJ  Rell^Ap^rof 
fs^fl  tL^,h?f.  1935  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropration  Act  cf 
Jhe ^iSfir^nivc^/^!  Administration  Extension  Act  of  1937,  or 
ic  t»V^^  ^  ^°^^^  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  there 
c^Jed^L^^P/^P'-^f^^  *?  ^^  ^b^»<^  Works  Administration  (herlfn 
^L^,,^^   "Administration")    In   the  Federal   Works   Agency    out 

ot  WOO  0^'(Jwi*°  tn^^clt^^^^r^K^"*  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
oi    woo.000,000.   together  with   the   balance   of   the   aDnronriatinn 

Sfn'straml  l^""''  =^'1  °l  ^"^^  ^''  °'  1938.  Lt  reser^^/X  £" 
^1^;  ™,?h!?^''^^  °'  ^^  Administration  and  not  now  or  he^- 
^nnt«^tS^^vP"^^^*  ^  allotments  heretofore  made  which 
^^^1  ^w"  ^  available  untU  June  30.  1941  and  may  l^  ex- 
S  ilhe'commS-^^^'^r  °'  ^^^'^  works  (herS?after^r5^r?^ 

nr  nJh«;  r.?,K,i  ^^T  "^,*1°'*^'  P^ssesslons.  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
or  other  public  bodies  (herein  called  "public  agencies")  •  or  r2V 
iS^'S'^n^.'hL^^  %'"''  leasing  Of  projects,  with  or  without  he  prlvl- 
^^^^^P^rc^^^e-  to  any  such  public  agencies 

ani^nro?ecrSh^?n"'?v!^  h""*"  ^»^  "*^«  '^^^  ^  allotted  for 
any  project   which,  in  the  determlnaUon  of   the   Commissioner 
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cannot  be  commenced  prl<  r  to  March  1.  1940,  or  the  completion  of 
which  cannot  be  substant  ally  accomplished  prior  to  July  1.  1941- 
Provided,  That  this  llmlti  tlon  upon  time  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  involved  in  litigatli  m  in  any  Federal  or  State  court. 

(c)  Under  the  funds  available  in  this  title,  no  grant  shall  be 
made  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  project,  and  no 
project  shall  be  construct(  d  for  lease  to  any  public  agency  unless 
the  Commissioner  shaU  c  etermlne  that  the  nonrecoverable  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  such  project  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of 
the  cost  thereof. 

(d)  No  moneys  for  a  noi-Federal  project  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  made  available  by  t]  lis  title  to  any  public  agency  unless  and 
until  adequate  provision  t  as  been  made,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner  is  assured,  far  financing  such  part  of  the  entire  cost 
tbereof  as  is  not  to  be  supj  lied  from  Federal  funds 

(e)  Not  more  than  $6.82  5,000  of  the  amount  available  under  this 
title  may  be  used  for  adn  inlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Adminlstra- 
:L°.°  *.^r^"^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ending  June  30.  1940.  In  connection  with 
tnis  title:  such  amount  s^all  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses thereof  during  sucl  i  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
*  *  ^J^nii.  Administration  li  i  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1940.  The  Commfcslo:  ler  shall  reserve  from  the  amount  avail- 
able under  this  title  an  ac  equate  sum  for  administrative  expenses 
or  the  Administration  in  connection  with  this  title  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1941,  subject  to  authorization  hereafter  by 
*"/°*"  xT^PP'"°P''*^^'°°  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^^  utilization  thereof. 

(f)  No  funds  made  avail  ible  under  this  act  shall  be  allotted  for 
any  project  undertaken  pvrsuant  to  this  act  which  wiU  compete 
«rl  «„r.Lf  V''*'^^^„°'^"^.  °''  operated  public  utility  whose  rates 
Yrt  n^^^r.\n°  P»J5"C  regulation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
«,or,^  ^i?"}"  ^^^^  P"''"'^  ^"'"y  ^^  '^en  notified  by  the  Commis- 
si flt""  fi  a  competing  p  oject  of  such  character  is  proposed  to 
be  financed  With  such  funC  b.  and  (2)  until  such  public  utUlty  (A) 
m.5,i  l"'^'*-  °L^^'J*"^  ^°  *«=«Pt  ''"hln  30  days  after  it  is 
S^he  uStPrt  ^^flf°"".  ^  ^  ^""'^  *Sency.  or  by  or  on  beha^? 
Stm?v  ftf  i  nrw*^L,*°>,  purchase  the  property  of  such  public 
hpri.Lft         P'^\*^.!i^^   ^     *   ^^°^'^   °'  arbitration   appointed   as 

specified  a  member  of  th«  board  to  be  created  for  the  nuroose 
Of  fixing  such  price:  Provded.  That  the  board  of  arbltra^S?^ 
each  such  case  shall  consis:  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  SiaU 
ix^  appointed  by  the  public  utUity.  one  by  the  public  ag^n??  which 
s  to  construct  such  competing  project  or  to  which  suchpTojSrt 
is  to  be  leased,  and  one  bjT  the  two  members  so  appoint^  and  all 
such  appointments  shall  b?  made  within  30  days  after  thrnoti- 
ficaton  by  the  Commlssicner  to  the  public  utility  as  SroSded 
in  clause    (1)    of   this  subiection:    ProiHded  /urfher    "Sat   If  ?S 

t'^rn,Tn5  ^"^  '""'^  ^'^  appointed  by  the  puWc  utility  anS 
the  public   agency  are  uni  ble   to  agree   upon   the  third   member 

St«tP  ,n  I'h  "^"^d"  ^"""^  ^^'-^^y  P"'«l'  then  the  Governor  of  thj 
Sial  Within  m  d'lv'^??^*;*^^  ^'°^^  ^  P'-^P'^**  to  be  l^ate^ 
a  thirJii^vi  ^J^  ^J^i  ^he  expiration  of  such  period,  appoint 
a  third  member  of  such  fc,)ard:  Provided  further  That  the  nriop 
fixed  by  the  board  for  the  property  of  the  nubile  utnitl  ?„^»l?! 

r.^ai'nna^f  ^f  ^,  *  ^''''  *»^'^h  in  ItS  OpS'^ls^Jh^f aj  ^J 
nJ?nP  cl^n  l^^"^  otsxich  p,  operty  to  the  public  agency  and  sSh 
^^H  ch»n"J^/^i^"^  ""P^"  ^^  ^t  least  two  members  of  the  bS 
andjhall  be  fixed  within  (0  days  after  the  third  member  of  the 
board  is  appointed:  Prot>tdrd  further,  That  in  any  caS  in  which 
^\^^^°\°^  ^""^  ""^h  Jtate  fails  to  appoint  a  tW^d  mernS? 
^L^^^'**,"' .."^"ration  vithin  the  tlme^ecified  for  such  aJI 
fo  fllTrf'  ^^  ^"^-  ^"^  *"  '  "y  *=«««  '°  which  any  such  biSS^fSs 
tLT.^^iiI^J'^^°'  ^^^  property  of  the  public  utUity  Sfhfn  ?S 

W^lStr;o'rr?o°iJi'p:S?p^rSj^i^^^^^^^       "°^"  '^  ""«  ^^ 

Sten^fned^v'trV  "  z'?"^  ^«ture  in  the  same  iScality^ 
determined  by  the  Commissioner:  Provided.  That  If  minimum 
rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  by  private  emploverT  In  ^ 
f'^^'^S^H°°.>,^i„?^*'"^«^  )y  or'  pursuant  to  t^^amhority  cS! 
m7ni.^,V^%^K^^'  Strndards  Act  of  1938,  not  leS  than  ?he 
^inT         fates  of  pay  so  established  shall  be  paid  to  persons  in 

f^Hl^  tH°^*^P""°'','  *°  the  same  locality  employed  orprcTects 
under  the  appropriation  In    his  title  *'    o-cu   un   projects 

tered^hv°thPF*iL^o^'*^ ''''*"' hie  under  this  act.  whether  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Govern]  nent  or  by  the  States  or  local  eovcrn 
mental  agencies  from  fund!  contributed  in  wh?le  or^S  oart  ^v 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  used  by  any  F?d?fal  sSt^  Jr 
oth«-  agency  to  purchase,  establish,  relocate.  oJ  5)anJ^ml£'^fa?I 
Irt^t  "  P'^""^!;  ^'^^""^  ^o'^^'^  manufacture  or  pVoduce  for  slle 
indSries'°°'°'°''"*"'   °'   P'°^""*^   ^^   competltlo^n   wUh    exlst?n| 

th?PPd^ra,^^*^'  realized  irom  the  sale  of  securities  acquired  by 
P?,>,H  1f.'*l  ^^^""^^"^^y  Adi  ilnistratlon  of  Public  Work!  or  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  or  the  proceeds  of  such  sec^-ltlSf 
^^^^^  "'^.H*'^  '?^  Commls^oner  for  the  making  of  loans  in  con-' 
nection  with  projects  under  this  title,  notwlthstandine  anv  nr^ 
vious  limitations  on  the  totkl  amount  of  such  sSS-ltL^  Sr^" 
ceeds  thereof  that  may  be  used  for  loan  pS^s^"^"^"  "^  ^'°- 

♦o  ♦^K-  ^    "^^  r'h"^  Work  J  Administration  is  hereby  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeaj-  ending  June  30    1942    and  i.^^»^ 

2£^rA^r^-n^y  r  &«-  ^!^^^~^i^S 

?SiV?u"br^«o;ffffi  b^ '  i^JeTZ^le^'^l^^~Bl 
Administration,  and  all  la^,  Executive  "SLi^  Srd^iw  d.SS 
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ments  referring  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
Extension  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  by  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  206.  No  new  applications  for  loans  or  grants  for  non- 
Federal  projects  shall  be  received  by  the  Administration  after 
September  30.  1939:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
applications  amendatory  of  applications  for  projects  received  prior 
to  October  1.  1939,  and  such  amendatory  applications  shall  be 
confined  to  projects  which,  In  the  determination  of  the  Ccmmls- 
sloner.  can  be  started  and  completed  within  the  time  limits  speci- 
fied in  section  201  (b)  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939." 

(b)  That  portion  of  section  201  (f)  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration Appropriation  Act  of  1938  which  reads  "for  the  com- 
pletion (except  liqtiidatlon)  of  the  activities  of  such  Administra- 
tion," is  hereby  rep>ealed. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Administra- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1941.  the  sum  cf 
$50,000,000,  to  be  expended  at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
for  the  making  of  allotments  to  Federal  agencies  for  the  financing 
of  Federal  construction  projects  (including  projects  for  making 
curveys  and  maps)  in  continental  United  States  outside  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  for  nites  there- 
for, such  projects  to  be  selected  from  (1)  projects  authorized  by 
law  and  (2)  projects  for  the  enlargement,  extension,  or  remodeling 
of    existing    Federal    plants,    institutions,    or    facilities. 

(b)  No  Federal  construction  project,  except  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  or  utilization  projects  now  under  actual  con- 
struction, shall  be  undertaken  or  prosecuted  with  funds  made 
available  by  this  section  unless  and  until  moneys  sufflcient  for 
the  completion  thereof  shall  have  been  irrevocably  allocated  or 
appropriated  therefor. 

Sec.  206.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration Appropriation  Act  cf  1939." 

Mr.  MALONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  desire  to  call  the  Senator's  attention, 
first,  to  page  2,  line  1,  where  the  language  of  his  amendment 
is  "there  is  hereby  appropriated." 

Mr.  MALONEY.  If  that  had  been  read  as  I  have  corrected 
it.  the  Senator  would  have  found  that  I  have  changed  the 
language  to  read,  "there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated." 

Mr.  McKEi-LAR.    The  Senator  has  corrected  it? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  have  corrected  it. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  the  Senator  wiU  turn  to  page  7,  line  24, 
he  will  find  this  language: 

There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Administration,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treastuy  not  otherwise  appropriated — 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  amended  so  as  to  read  "authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  ofTering  an  original 
section  or  is  he  offering  a  substitute  for  section  2? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Actually  it  is  an  additional  section.  As  it 
will  work  out.  in  my  opinion,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  substitute 
for  section  2. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  offer  it  as 
a  substitute  for  section  2.  so  the  issue  can  be  squarely 
dra^^Ti?  The  P.  W.  A.  has  an  excellent  record.  If  any 
such  thing  is  to  be  done.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  it  should  be  done  under  the  P.  W.  A.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  section  2.  and  thus 
let  us  have  the  issue  squarely  drawn? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  provision  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  be  a  substitute  is  to  be  under  P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Under  a  totally  different  method. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  system  of  loans,  not  grants,  but  still 
to  be  under  the  P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  has  raised  the  Issue, 
as  I  understand,  which  places  the  P.  W.  A.  as  the  formula, 
as  we  know  it,  and  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  offer  the 
amendment,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  as  a  substitute 
for  section  2,  so  that  we  can  have  the  issue  squarely  drawn 
before  us. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  a  little  bit  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senator,  but  because  there  are  some  in  the  Government  who 
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have  the  idea  that  a  100-percent  lending  plan  might  work, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  tried  out,  and  I 
prefer  not  to  offer  my  amendment  as  a  sulistitute  for  section 
2,  although  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  a  substitute. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  U  it  were  not  that  it  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  $350,000,000,  I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Senator's  formula  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  MALONEY.  If  the  Senator's  proposal  had  come  at 
an  earlier  time,  perhaps  the  amendment  could  have  been 
offered  in  line  with  that  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  presume  that  the  reason  why  the  Senate 
is  considering  this  so-called  work  financing  bill  is  because 
the  administration  is  anxious  to  find  jobs  for  men  who  are 
unemployed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  problem 
of  the  time  is  that  millions  of  men  are  out  of  work.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  think  that  in  our  attack  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem  we  have  lost  our  grip  in  these  last  few 
months.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  followed 
through. 

I  regret,  as  every  sane  Senator  and  American  regrets,  that 
the  Budget  is  so  out  of  balance.  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  a 
need  for  unusual  expenditure,  but  I  am  satisfied.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  sane  and  the  safe  way,  and  the  American  and 
the  necessary  way,  is  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  take  care 
of  men  who  are  out  of  work,  and  who  might  otherwise  be 
cold  and  hungry. 

I  think  we  made  mistakes  as  we  passed  the  relief  bill  of  this 
year.  I  think  that  the  principal  reason  for  these  mistakes 
is  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed  hurriedly,  and  that  there 
was  misunderstanding  on  the  r>art  of  some  Memt>ers  of 
Congress.  I  did  not  so  much  misunderstand  it  myself.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  then  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  were  making  those  serious  mistakes. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  proposal  that  men 
after  18  months  of  emplojTnent  should  be  laid  off  was  an 
extravagant  step — a  cruel  and  serious  mistake — and  gen- 
erally a  bad  thing  to  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  now  realize  that  It  was  a  l)ad 
thing  to  do — ^that  it  was  wasteful — that  it  was  cruel  that 
those  who  were  marked  to  be  laid  off  should  be  subjected  to 
worry  and  suffering  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days.  It 
now  has  created  a  chaotic  situation  in  some  municipalities 
and  States,  and  brought  misery  to  a  great  many  people. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  an  editorial — 
not  a  news  story,  but  an  editorial,  and  to  mention  that  it 
appeared  in  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  newspaper 
in  my  State.  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
newspaper  chain  of  Prank  Gannett,  a  man  who.  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  conservative.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
is  a  conservative  newspaper,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  reason- 
ably liberal  newspaper,  and  a  splendid  and  fair  newspaper. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is,  "Trouble  With  the  W.  P.  A.  Order." 

It  appeared  in  last  night's  newspaper.    I  read: 

TBOUBLE   WITH  THE  W.  P.  A.  OSO^ 

Told  of  her  dismissal  from  a  W.  P.  A.  sewing  project  under  the 
new  ruling,  a  woman  fainted  in  New  Haven  end  was  taken  to  a 
hospital.  Her  friends  said  she  had  been  the  main  support  of  her 
family  since  her  husband  became  an  invalid  several  years  ago. 

That  simple  news  item  illustrates  the  strongest  ergtiment  against 
the  lay-off  plan.  The  W.  P.  A.  contains  many  men  and  women 
who  have  no  other  hope  of  sujitenance  other  than  the  jobs  on 
which  they  are  employed.  Some  are  physically  or  mentally  unfit 
for  private  employment.  Some  are  too  old.  A  variety  of  reasons 
disqualify  more  and  distinguish  them  from  other  numbers  who 
have  continued  on  W.  P.  A.  because  they  are  weU  enough  satis- 
fied with  its  meager  returns  or  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  find 
private  emplo3rment. 

A  sifting  of  the  W.  P.  A.  ranks  probably  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. But  merely  because  a  man  or  woman  has  been  a  project 
worker,  even  for  5  or  6  years,  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  he 
should  be  required  to  seek  charity  for  30  days  or  starve. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  that  editorial.  I  think  there 
are.  without  question,  a  number  of  people  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
who  could  be  better  engaged  in  private  employment.  I  think 
that  out  of  millions  there  are  some  indolent  men.  I  think  in 
some  instances  the  wages  are  txx)  high. 

Mr.  NORRIS.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  also  agree  most  heartily  with  that  edi- 
torial, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  opportxmity  for 
misjudgment  of  one  of  the  material  things  referred  to  in  the 
editorial,  because  as  I  understand,  the  person  who  was  dis- 
charged was  discharged  because  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
editorial  says  it  was  on  account  of  a  new  ruling.  The  im- 
pression that  may  be  conveyed — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in- 
tentional, and  I  do  not  accuse  the  writer  of  the  editorial  of 
intentionally  doing  so— but  the  impression  that  will  result  is 
that  the  discharge  took  place  because  of  some  activity  of  a 
person  having  charge  of  the  work,  or  some  new  ruling  made 
by  the  existing  W.  P.  A.  administration,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  all  occurred  because  Congress  passed  a  law  which  made 
It  imperative  that  such  a  thing  take  place.  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  editorial. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  am  going  to  mention  that. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  agree  ^wlth  the  Senator  most  heartily  that 
Congress  made  a  serious  mistake  when  it  passed  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  misery. 
Illogical  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  results  since 
that  time.  But  Congress  ought  to,  as  it  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
take  the  entire  responsibility  for  whatever  happens  in  regard 
to  that  action. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  he  is,  of  course,  entirely  right. 

The  editorial  writer  is  slightly  in  error  in  saying  that  this 
woman  was  dropped  from  the  sewing  project  under  the  new 
ruling.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  made  that 
point,  and  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  lay  emphasis  upon  it. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  administration  that  this  situation 
prevails.  It  is  entirely  the  fault  of  Congress  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  W.  P.  A.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  this  sort  of  situation 
would  result,  just  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  that 
there  would  be  confusion  in  other  instances  under  the  W.  P.  A. 
unless  the  proposed  law  was  made  more  liberal  and  a  greater 
care  was  exercised.  I  know  that,  because  I.  I  presume  rather 
feebly,  pointed  it  out  myself.  And  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
chance  to  try  to  emphasize  this.  Mr.  President,  for  while  we 
are  only  going  to  be  here  for  a  little  while  longer,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  correct  this  18  months'  situation.  I  under- 
stand that  such  a  proposal  is  to  be  offered  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  with  the  chance 
to  vote  for  it. 

One  of  the  other  serious  mistakes  of  the  relief  act  was 
the  proposal  which  led  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  directed  to  cut  the  security  wage  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  I  have  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  few 
weeks  discussed  that  particular  proposal  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  others  have  joined  in  the 
effort  to  clear  the  situation,  and  that  it  now  appears  that  it 
has  been  made  clear  to  the  Administrator,  and  I  say  that 
on  my  own  responsibility,  that  there  is  no  need  or  direction 
that  he  cut  the  security  wage.  The  law.  If  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  conferees,  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
yv.  p.  A.  Administrator  to  cut  the  wages  of  these  more  than 
1.000.000  men  in  the  North  and  West  who  are  certified 
workers  and  getting  a  meager  pittance. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator.  In 
order  that  the  Record  may  be  clear,  in  which  branch  of  the 
Congress  the  18-month  furlough  originated  in  the  relief  bill. 

Mr  MALONEY.  It  is  my  understanding— and  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error— that  it  originated  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WALSH.    That  is  also  my  understanding. 
Mr   MALONEY.    That  does  not  excuse  us,  however.  Mr 
President,  because  we  voted  on  it  after  that. 
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Mr.  WALSH.  I  think  also  Colonel  Harrington  added 
another  proposal,  namely,  that  the  most  needy  of  those  on 
relief  should  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor, 
not  exactly  in  that  language,  which  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  language  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
which  was  inserted  by  the  Senate  committee  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Harrington,  was  an  effort  to  soften 
the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  which  auto- 
matically struck  off  everybody  who  had  been  on  the  roll  18 
months.  When  the  bill  came  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  provided  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  who  had  been  certified  for  3  months 
and  could  not  get  on  the  roll,  as  compared  with  those  who 
had  been  on  for  ft  months,  except  tl\at  that  provision  should 
not  apply  in  cases  where  undue  hardship  would  result. 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  thank  the  Senator.    I  think  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  Senate  made  less  severe  and  less  drastic  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALSH.    I  think  that  is  generally  agreed. 
Mr.    BARKLEY.     Colonel    Harrington   did    not    originally 
recommend  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  for  it  is  but 
just  to  him  to  have  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  talked  with  him  after  the  House  bill 
came  over  to  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  arrange  it  so  that 
the  hardships  resulting  from  automatic  dismissal  of  every- 
body who  had  been  on  the  roll  for  18  months  might  be  in 
some  way  assuaged. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Colonel  Har- 
rington. I  think  he  is  trying  to  do  a  good  job  and  will  do 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not  know  as  to  the  origin  of  the  House 
pro\ision.  I  did  know  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  all  that  he  has  said  in  relation 
to  the  cruel  and  harsh  effects  of  the  administration  of  the 
18  months'  furlough  pro\asion  of  the  law.  My  conversation 
with  Colcnel  Harrington  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was 
taking  steps  not  to  stagger  the  discharges  over  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  he  could  under  the  law.  He  began  earUer 
than  the  law  required  so  that  that  coiild  be  done. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  received  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  query  which  I  know  is  in  his 
mind  if  he  has  not  propounded  it.  Why  was  it  necessary 
for  anybody  to  be  cut  off  the  W.  P.  A.  who  had  heen  cer- 
tified for  relief  by  a  competent  and  responsible  agency? 
Did  the  United  States  Goveriunent  profess  to  be  so  impov- 
erished that  it  was  willing  to  go  back  on  the  platform 
declaration  that  no  one  in  this  country  would  be  allowed  to 
go  hungry?  What  answer  has  been  given  to  the  Senator's 
query  as  to  why  anybody  has  had  to  go  off  the  roll  at  the 
end  of  18  months  or  any  other  time? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Of  course  the  Senator  knows  the  answer, 
because  he  was  on  the  floor.  He  was  one  of  those  who.  like 
myself,  made  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  threat  at  that 
time.  However,  the  Congress  is  entirely  responsible,  "nie 
Congress  decided.  The  Senate  joined  with  the  other  branch 
of  the  Congress  in  reaching  a  decision. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Did  the  Senator  obtain  the  impression  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  intended  to  represent  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  money  to  afford  jobs,  or  that 
the  United  States  did  not  want  to  provide  jobs? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  by  saying  that 
I  think  the  bill  was  rushed  through  too  hurriedly.  I  do  not 
beUeve  there  is  a  single  Meml>er  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
want  to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed  men  who  want  work. 
I  think  some  Members  of  the  Senate  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  way  to  correct  the  imemployment  situation  is  by 
another  way  than  the  expenditure  of  further  reUef  funds. 


I  should  like  to  believe  that  there  is  another  way.  Tear 
after  year  in  the  Senate  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  do 
it  in  another  way.  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  W.  P.  A.  method 
is  the  proper  procedure,  but  tiiis  is  the  only  road  left  open 
to  us.  Mr.  President.  The  other  proposals  have  been  set 
aside:  and  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  maintain  that  private 
employment  is  the  place  for  men  to  go. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  by  saying  that 
if  we  let  business  alone  men  will  be  given  Jobs  In  private 
employment.  That  argrument  makes  no  impression  on  me, 
Mr.  President,  because  in  1929.  1930.  1931.  and  1932  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  business.  There  was  no  hampering 
governmental  influence.  Busmessmen  were  riding  wide  and 
fancy.  We  dashed  downhill  txjward  ruin.  So  the  cmly  way 
we  can  do  it.  Mr.  President,  is  by  providing  relief  funds. 

Although  I  should  like  to  see  the  Budget  balanced,  and 
although  I  know  there  is  danger  in  continuing  expenditures. 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  the  right  way  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  only  way  left  to  us  for  the  time  being.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  govemmnetal  responsibility  so  long  as 
able-bodied  and  willing  men  are  anxious  to  have  a  job  and 
carmot  find  it  in  private  employment.  I  believe  that  the 
true  test  of  a  nation  is  its  care  of  the  weak,  and  that  the 
resp>onsibllity  of  providing  assistance  for  the  millions  of 
men  now  terror-stricken  because  of  the  W.  P.  A.  rules,  smd 
the  passage  of  the  Relief  Act,  is  ours;  I  further  believe, 
unless  we  take  some  steps  before  we  go  home,  we  shall  be 
more  seriously  sorry  tjefore  we  come  back  in  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  record  and  of  my  conscience  that  I  have  not  voted  to  cut  a 
single  relief  bill  or  against  a  single  relief  bill.  I  know  that 
some  Members  conscientiously  and  sincerely  believe  that  such 
is  the  proper  way.  I  do  not  think  they  are  helping  to  hasten 
better  times  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  another  article  from  one  of 
5'esterday's  newspapers.  I  presume  it  is  possible  that  the 
editorial  which  I  just  read  and  the  brief  item  which  I  am 
about  to  read  are  to  some  extent  indicative  of  conditions  over 
the  coimtry.  This  article  happens  to  be  from  the  New  York 
Sun  of  last  night:  | 

Persons  on  the  Triborough  Bridge  observed  n  man  leap  from  ■ 
puardrall  of  the  Manhsttan  lift  spaa,  cff  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  Into  the  Harlem  River,  65  feet  below,  and  apparently 
drown,  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

In  a  pocket  of  the  coat  left  behind  by  the  man  was  a  W.  P.  A 
work  card. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  Inject  this  sort  of  thing 
into  debate  In  the  Senate.  It  is  probably  wrong.  Perhaps  I 
make  a  serious  mistake  when  I  do  it.  I  hope  It  is  not. 
However,  the  situation  is  serious;  and  I  carmot  forget  that, 
in  my  opimon,  we  hurriedly  and  carelessly  considered  the 
relief  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  last  chance  we  have 
this  year  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  men  to  return  to 
work. 

During  the  past  few  days  In  the  Senate  I  have  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  newspa- 
per articles  showing  that  in  the  comparatively  well-off  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  a  result  of  the  restricted  relief  appro- 
priations, thousands  of  men  were  being  dropped  from  the 
rolls,  with  no  place  to  go.  That  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
President.  And  with  that  situation  true  in  a  State  which 
is  relatively  as  wealthy  as  mine.  I  dislike  to  think  what  the 
consequences  may  be  in  some  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  some  of  those  who  have  expressed 
such  an  opinion.  I  do  not  think  the  present  bill  proposes  a 
spending  spree.  I  think  it  is  too  conservative  a  proposal. 
I  should  not  handle  the  problem  this  way.  I  do  not  think 
too  much  will  happen  as  a  result  of  the  bill;  and  I  think 
very  little  will  happen  under  the  P.  W.  A.  part  of  the  bill 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  an  amendment  which  I  hope  may 
provide  jobs  for  men  in  private  employment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
jield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator's  amendment 
touch  any  of  the  problems  to  which  he  has  recently  been 
advertising,  such  as  the  furlough  and  the  prevailing  wage? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  No.  I  wiU  answer  the  question  by  say- 
ing that  such  amendments  have  been  printed,  and  they  wiU 
be  called  up  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
Senator's  observations  attached  to  his  own  amendment 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  think  they  do.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
making  these  observations  because  I  want  to  make  up  for  the 
errors  of  the  relief  bill,  which  is  behind  us.  We  cut  down 
the  amount  of  money  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  a  result 
of  the  limitations  of  the  relief  bill,  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, thousands  of  men  have  lost  their  jobs.  Thousands 
more  will  lose  their  jobs;  and  more  than  1.000.000  wiU  have 
their  wages  curtailed  on  September  1  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator follows  the  viewpoint  of  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  declared  that  the  language  of  the  law  does  not 
compel  hun  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  certified  relief  workers 
I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  answer  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
by  saying  that  I  think  there  is  a  relationship;  and  I  want 
to  show  that  under  my  amendment  jobs  will  be  provided 
because  the  P.  W.  A.  section  of  my  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain the  expenditure  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  on  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  private  contract. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  merely  wish  to  get  straight  the 
answer  to  my  original  question.  Of  course,  the  Senator's 
contention  is  that  by  providing  supplemental  work  he  pro- 
vides supplemental  jobs. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  However,  the  Senator  does  not  con- 
tend that  his  amendment  is  the  direct  answer  to  the  other 
criticisms  which  he  levels  at  the  original  relief  bill  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  That  is  correct;  and  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator seems  not  to  have  understood  me.  I  know  it  is  mv 
fault.  ' 

I  have  been  endeavoring  day  after  day  for  a  period  of  2 
weeks  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  W.  P.  A.  authority  and  the 
assistance  of  Senators  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  correct 
-the  situation  which  I  have  described.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
entirely  correct  the  situation  by  law,  because  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  soon  to  adjourn.  But  a  part  of  it  can  be  corrected  by 
interpretaUcn  of  the  language  that  we  passed,  and  that  is  one 
or  the  reasons  why  I  am  discussing  this  matter  just  now 

Mr.  President,  the  first  part  of  this  amendment  relating  to 
the  P.  W.  A.  Administration  might  be  best  and  briefly  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  it  is  substantially  the  same  proposal 
which  was  offered  to  the  Senate  in  connection  with  another 
bill  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tMr  Hay- 
den  J .  It  is  an  appropriation  of  $350,000,000  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  P.  W.  A.  as  it  existed  when  first  created  by 
Congress.  Senators  will  recall  that  at  that  time  grants  in 
the  amount  of  30  percent  and  loans  in  the  amount  of  70 
percent  were  available. 

It  proved  not  too  tempting  a  proposal.  The  municipali- 
ties and  States  of  the  Union,  despite  the  seriousness  of  the 
tunes,  despite  the  great  and  widespread  unemployment,  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  So  Congress, 
anxious  to  stimulate  employment  and  return  men  to  work 
Lberalized  the  P.  W.  A.,  and  we  made  loans  of  55  percent 
and  grants  of  45  percent.  If  l  now  thought  there  was  the 
snghtest  chance  that  I  could  get  such  a  proposal  adopted 
at  this  time,  I  would  offer  an  amendment  continuing  the 
F.  w.  A.  as  it  last  existed,  with  grants  of  45.  percent  and 
loans  of  55  percent.  I  would  do  it,  because  the  munici- 
palities and  the  States  of  this  country,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them,  have  set  out  local  programs, 
and  by  action  of  their  boards  of  aldermen  or  courts  of  com- 
mon council  or  town  meetings  have  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  and  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money 

^^J^  T?.  ""^^^  ?^  ^^^  P-  W-  A.  55  percent-45  percent 
E  :.,  y^lr^^  °°^  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  plan 
has  died.    They  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  seems 
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to  me  that  there  has  Jeen  not  a  betrayal  but  a  misleading 
suggestion  on  the  parti  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  offer  that  lib  eralized  proposal,  because  the  Senate 
had  a  chance  to  vote  en  it  through  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  just  a 
little  while  ago. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER  (Mr.  Ellender  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  <  ;onnecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yi,  Id. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shouh  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  \  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  his 
amendment  will  take  care  of  a  community,  for  instance 
which  has  voted  $40,00  O  in  bonds  on  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  wis  going  to  give  R  a  grant  of  45 
percent.  Will  the  Senior's  amendment  take  care  of  that 
situation? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  ca  mot  be  sure  that  it  will  take  care  of 
it  in  all  instances;  but  I  assume  that  what  a  municipality 
has  once  done,  it  can  dd  again;  and  while  I  know  that  they 
would  prefer  the  increased  grant  of  45  percent.  I  believe 
that  these  States  and  municipalities  and  subdivisions  of 
government  which  ha\e  indicated  a  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  a  45-per:ent  grant  will  in  a  great  many 
instances  be  anxious  t)  take  advantage  of  a  30-percent 
grant.  Perhaps  all  of  t  lem  cannot  do  it.  but  I  think  most 
of  them  should  be  able  to. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  no ;  agree  with  the  Senator  upon  that 
proposition.  In  most  o'  the  cases  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
I  find  that  nearly  all  df  the  municipalities  have  done  all 
they  can  do.  so  far  as  issuing  bonds  or  raising  funds  is 
concerned,  to  meet  a  pj  rticular  grant  given  to  them  under 
the  present  law;  and  I  (  o  not  believe  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  going  to  have  any  material  effect  on  obtaining 
relief  for  the  people  in  he  various  communities  and  in  the 
municipalities  which  hive  already  voted  bonds  or  have 
already  raised  money  oi  the  theory  that  they  were  going 
to  get  a  45 -percent  grai  t. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  an  i  sorry  the  Senator  misunderstands 
what  is  uppermost  in  iiy  mind.     I  am  trying  to  further 
expand  the  national  ecoi  lomy  at  a  time  when  business  seems 
to  be  showing  improvement.    I  do  not  want  it  to  drop  off 
I  am  trying  to  provide    obs  for  men.     I  am  not  especially 
concerned    with    makin(     it    easy    for    the    municipalities 
although  I  feel  that  we  lave  a  responsibility  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  do  it;  but  I  am  recognizing  a 
practical  situation.     I  d)  net  beUeve  the  Senate  will  vote 
a  45-percent  grant.    We  tried  it  here  2  months  ago.  or  less 
and  It  did  not  work.    W(   had  a  tie  vote  on  such  a  proposal 
as  I  am  now  offering,  bit  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  may 
get  this  one  passed.    I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  and  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
but  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
realistic  about  It. 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  H  JGHES  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :er.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield;  and  if  so,    o  whom? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yiel  1  first  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
any  more  men  would  be  enployed  on  the  basis  of  70-30  than 
would  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  45-55' 

uc^f'  ^i^^7;u.^^  '^""'^  °°*-  "^^^  question  answers 
itseii.  I  do  not  think  aiiy  men  would  be  employed  under 
this  proposal  if  I  offered  it  for  55-45.  If  we  can  pass  the 
70-30  amendment  we  an  going  to  spend  a  billion  dollars 
in  this  country,  and  it  wil  employ  a  great  many  men. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr  President.  I  was  not' here  when  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  started  his  discussion  and  offered 
SloZ'oor"'-^  '  uiderstand,  the  bill  itself  provides 

Mr.  MALONEir^Yes. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator's  amendment  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $300,000,000.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  will  get  to  that,  if  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  for  just  a  minute.  I  will  explain  it  right  now. 
if  the  Senator  d3Sires. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BarkleyI.  insofar  as  the  P.  W.  A.  is  concerned,  indicates  a 
desire  to  contmue  the  P.  W.  A.  by  appropriating  $350,000,000. 
under  the  new  idea  that  the  municipalities  and  the  States 
will  borrow  100  percent  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  these  public  works,  which  they  refused  to  under- 
take in  the  l)eginning.  when  times  were  much  more  des- 
perate than  they  now  are.  on  the  basis  of  a  30-percent  grant. 
I  offer  my  proposal  l)ecause  I  do  not  think  the  municipalities 
or  the  States  will  take  advantage  of  the  pro\'ision  in  the 
so-called  works-financing  bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  have 
served  as  a  mayor.  I  know  something  about  local  problems 
and  the  \'iewpoint  of  municipal  oSBcials.  I  was  a  mayor 
during  this  administration  while  a  Member  of  the  House. 
I  saw  this  situation  from  both  sides,  and  I  know  the  resist- 
ance against  local  borrowing,  because  of  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  small-home  owners  of  the  municipalities  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment which  would  confine  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  to 
projects  which  have  already  been  filed?  In  other  words,  I 
have  in  mind  a  sewage- disposal  district  in  my  own  State 
which  has  been  recently  interesting  itself  in  a  project  but  has 
not  filed  any  application  because  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  Would  its  application  be  considered 
under  the  terms  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  or  is  it  going 
to  be  limited  entirely  to  projects  wliich  have  already  been 
filed  and  approved? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  will  read  that  part  of  my  amendment 
to  the  Senator: 

Sec.  206.  No  new  applications  for  loans  or  grants  for  non- 
Federal  projects  shall  be  received  by  the  Administration  after 
September  30,  1939. 

There  is  a  limited  leeway.  There  is  not  a  need,  insofar  as 
providing  jobs  is  concerned,  that  the  doors  be  opened  to  any 
additional  projects,  because  there  are  more  than  enough 
projects  now  available  with  plans  and  specifications  ap- 
proved. I  presume,  however,  that  when  this  amendment — 
and  I  will  say  that  this  language  is  not  mine — was  originally 
offered  to  the  Senate  it  was  felt  that  there  might  be  some 
such  situation  as  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts which  might  be  important  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered under  this  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  whether  the 
Senator  has  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  going  to  answer  it.  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  answer  to  it  when  I  was  interrupted  again, 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  The  bill 
originally  provided  for  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Yes;  on  a  100-percent  lending  basis. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Senator's 
additional  $300,000,000  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
provision,  whether  they  were  to  be  operated  together,  or 
whether  they  were  separate  and  distinct  provisions  for  the 
Public  Works  Administration. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  They  would  both  come  under  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  I  do  not  think  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  operative.  I 
do  not  think  the  municipalities  are  going  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  though  they  might  do  so.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  run  the  risk;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  VandenbergI  say  that,  because  I 
did  not  offer  th's  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  section  in 


the  pending  bill  he  would  not  vote  for  my  proposal,  but  that 
othervk-ise  he  would.  I  think  he  might  well  pive  his  vote  to 
my  amendment  if  he  beUeves  in  the  plan  I  ha\'e  submitted, 
because,  whether  or  not  my  suggestion  prc\*ails.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  very  much  chance  of  the  expenditure  of  $350,000,000 
on  a  100-percent  lending  basis. 

I  do  not  think  the  municipalities  will  do  It.  They  were 
badly  enough  off  2  months  ago,  but  as  a  result  of  our 
action  on  the  relief  measure  the  situation  in  the  cities  of 
this  country  Is  serious.  The  heavT  tax  burden  of  every 
municipality  now  is  largely  that  of  relief.  Heretofore  the 
expenditure  has  been  largely,  at  least  in  my  part  of  the 
ccuntry.  for  education;  but  the  relief  expenditures  have 
passed  those  for  education,  and  have  become  a  terrific  bur- 
den on  the  cities,  and  a  terrible  drain  on  the  local  treas- 
uries. While  I  think  that  under  normal  and  ordinary  con- 
ditions they  might  have  taken  advantage  of  such  a  proposal 
as  this,  I  think  that  time  has  passed. 

Unless  someone  wants  to  question  me  further  about  the 
matter  I  am  anxious  to  hurry  through  the  discussion  of  the 
bill,  because  weak  as  I  think  it  is  in  some  places.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  meritorious  in  others,  and  I  want  to  vote 
for  it  whether  or  not  my  amendment  should  be  accepted.  I 
think  it  v^nll  be  a  much  better  bill  with  the  amendment.  I 
thmk  more  men  will  l>e  given  work.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  now  get  into  circulation  the  extra  billion 
dollars  which  would  be  authorized  by  this  proj)osal. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  I  understand  the  Senator's  argument 
to  be.  in  substance,  that  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  and  made 
work  paid  for  by  such  appropriations  do  not  effect  the  stim- 
ulus that  is  really  necessary  to  provide  the  force  to  carry  on 
our  economic  system. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  For  this  reason,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  the  big  purpose  of  the  W.  P.  A., 
and  properly  so.  is  to  provide  actual  lat)or  for  men  certified 
for  relief  work.  The  W.  P.  A.  tries  to  avoid  the  purchase  of 
material,  and  consequently  there  is  not  much  contribution 
to  private  industry.  The  W.  P.  A.  worker  gets,  for  the  most 
part,  a  subsistence  wage.  His  pay  is  somewhat  helpful  to 
the  national  economy  because,  in  addition  to  being  able  to 
keep  liis  family  alive  and  together,  he  contributes  a  little  bit 
to  the  small-business  man.  But  under  the  P.  W.  A.  we  con- 
tribute to  private  industry.  We  buy  from  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  the  country.  We  buy  steel  and  concrete.  We 
buy,  under  this  plan,  automobiles  and  machinery  for  every 
sort  of  building.  We  go  into  the  hardware  factories.  We 
buy  lumber  and  we  buy  brick,  and  things  too  nimierous  to 
mention  that  will  give  aid  to  the  national  economy,  which, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  properly  on  its  way 
again  to  better  times. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  other  words,  the  W.  P.  A.  expendi- 
tures are  practically  dead  expenditures.  They  turn  over 
only  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  think  that  may  be  right. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  They  serve  only  to  give  a  little  pass- 
ing relief.  They  do  not  put  the  workers  who  are  employed 
upon  a  self-supporting  basis;  but  the  money  which  is  ex- 
pended in  public  works  will  be  reflected  all  through  the 
economy,  and  therefore  will  be  beneficial  to  everybody  at 
every  step  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  It  is  helpful  to  the  great  number  of  un- 
employed who  will  go  back  to  work  as  a  result  of  the  expend- 
iture, and  it  makes  more  certain,  if  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  certainly,  positions  held  by  men  still  at  work.  It  adds  to 
their  security. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  means  that 
the  provision  now  in  the  bill  for  a  100-percent  loan  of 
$350,000,000  will  be  an  ineffective  provision,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  States  and  municipalities  and  other  public 
agencies  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  100« 
percent  loans. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    That  is  my  opinion. 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.  And  the  Senator  feels  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary, In  order  to  promote  this  renewed  activity  throughout 
the  economic  system,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  stimu- 
late public  works  by  a  grant  of  30  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  think  it  is  an  economical  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  believes 
that  an  investment  of  this  kind  is  far  more  effective  than 
an  investment  of  twice  that  sum  in  W.  P.  A.  expenditures. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
economy,  yes.  In  addition  to  providing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  keep  families  together,  the  greatest  benefit  from 
W.  P.  A.  expenditures  is  that  they  protect  the  natural  Amer- 
ican pride  of  men.  Once  the  pride  of  Americans  is  de- 
stroyed, they  are  not  the  same  kind  of  people,  and  giving 
them  work  instead  of  a  dole  is  tremendously  important  to 
our  whole  national  structure.  But  from  the  standpoint  the 
Senator  points  out,  it  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  provide  very 
much  assistance  to  general  business. 

Mr.  OTiIAHONEY.  If  I  may  ask  another  question,  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  is  not  offering  the  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  100  percent  loan  provision  now  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  For  this  reason,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  there  are  those  of  this  administration 
who  seem  to  believe  that  this  100-percent  lending  plan  can 
be  made  to  work.  I  do  not  think  it  can.  But  the  $350,- 
000,000  provided  in  my  proposal  is  aleady  expended,  insofar 
as  the  municipalities  and  States  are  concerned.  They  are 
ready  to  take  it  over.  That  means  that  there  will  thereafter 
be  a  further  chance  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  proposal 
already  in  the  bill  will  work.  I  could  offer  this  as  a  substi- 
tute, but  I  do  not  feel  th^t  it  is  fair  to  deny  this  new 
experiment. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Would  the  Senator  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  proper  thing  to  provide  in  the  amendment,  if  it  is  not 
already  provided,  that  no  applicant  which  was  actually  able 
to  accept  a  hundred  percent  loan  should  be  permitted  to 
take  the  grant? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Who  would  determine  whether  or  not 
the  apFlicant  was  able? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  would  say  that  the  Public  Works 
Administrator  could  easily  determine  that. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  prefer  not  to  do  that,  although  I  should 
like  to  see  it  worked  out  if  it  were  possible.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  possible.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without  great 
study  and  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money,  could 
determine  just  exactly  which  municipality  could  afford  the 
100-percent  basis  and  which  was  entitled  to  consideration  on 
the  70-percent  basis.  If  the  Senator  thinks  it  might  work 
out,  and  he  is  willing  to  prepare  such  an  amendment— and 
I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who  prepares  amendments  more 
efflcienUy  and  quickly  than  he  does— I  might  be  willing  to 
add  it  to  my  amendment;  and  I  am  certain,  in  any  event, 
that  the  Senate  would  be  glad  to  have  him  offer  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  I  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  provi- 
sion, because  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  sta- 
tistics which  have  shown  that  there  has  been  a  practically 
complete  transfer  of  the  sponsorship  of  public  works  from 
States  and  municipalities  to  the  Federal  Government.  Ex- 
penditures which,  prior  to  1930,  were  being  made  by  States 
and  municipalities  for  public  works,  have  dropped  off,  and  in 
lieu  of  those  expenditures  there  has  been  a  great  rise  In  the 
amount  of  expenditiffes  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
same  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator,  at  least  two  reasons  appear 
to  me. 

The  taxing  opportunity  of  the  municipalities  and  the  States 
has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  lessened  by  several  years 
of  hard  times.  In  my  own  State  I  think  the  State  budget  for 
this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  State's  history,  though  I  may 
be  In  error  about  that,  if  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
pouring  millions  of  doUars  into  my  State,  as  it  is  into  all  the 
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other  States  of  the  UniDn.  the  people  of  my  State  would  find 
the  tax  burden  exceedii  igly  heavy. 

There  is  one  additicaal  reason — and  I  think  this  reason 
especially  important — a  id  that  is  that  It  Is  more  reasonable  to 
take  the  taxes  from  thi  >se  who  are  best  able  to  pay,  for  pro- 
viding work  and  creatii  ig  social  values,  than  It  is  to  take  the 
money  from  the  heavily  oppressed  small-home  owners  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  th<  country;  and  that  Is  the  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  why  there  has  been  this  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  majority  of  the  American  people  to 
shift  the  heavier  burdei  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
get  most  of  the  money  t  rxrough  the  income  tax.  It  is  entirely 
a  tax  matter. 

Let  me  add,  at  that  i  oint,  that  while  those  who  clamor  for 
State  control  and  State  rights  in  connection  with  relief  have 
as  clear  an  understand  ng  of  the  situation  as  I  have.  They 
know  the  local  folks  cannot  stand  the  tax  burden;  and  if  it 
were  shifted  to  them,  the  States  and  the  municipalities  in  this 
country,  in  my  opinion  -although  I  dislike  to  say  it— would 
in  some  instances  head  xjward  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  ]  Ir.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator.  I  shall  ofer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Wi]  1  the  Senator  permit  me  to  finish  my 
discussion  before  he  do^s  that? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Of  course;  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
I  thought  the  Senator  '  vas  about  to  conclude. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Ol: .  no.  I  would  have  been  through 
except  for  the  interruptions. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.        apologize  for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  No;  the  interruptions  please  me.  I  wel- 
come them. 

I  should  like  to  say.  :  n  connection  with  the  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
posal, that  as  I  read  he  House  hearings,  and  listened  to 
the  testimony  in  the  Se  late  committee,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  P.  W.  A.  authorities  were  in  sympathy  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  P.W.A.  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Go\ernor  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  sort  of  program, 
is  in  sympathy  with  my  method,  or  the  method  I  suggest,  i 
know  that  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  the  country  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  pro  wsal.  and  perhaps  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  be. 

It  is  my  impression  tliat  the  majority,  and  perhaps  nearly 
all,  of  the  State  and  local  officials  are  In  sjnnpathy  with  this 
way  of  procedure.  Thi  y  are  in  sympathy  with  it  because 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  building  of  many  tremendously  im- 
portant projects — the  (reation  of  improved  sewer  systems 
and  expanded  water  syslems,  the  erection  of  new  schools,  and 
advancement  of  educati  m,  with  which  we  are  so  much  con- 
cerned—and these  officii  Is  reaUze  that  there  is  no  better  way 
to  expend  public  funds  t  lan  in  the  creation  of  these  kinds  of 
projects  under  private  ii  idustry. 

It  is  not  money  lost;  t  is  social  values  on  one  side  to  bal- 
ance the  expenditures  ( n  the  other.  The  money  we  spend 
for  these  things  now  wil  be  saved  in  another  day.  With  im- 
proved business  which  I  [think  would  result  from  this  further 
expenditure,  I  suggest  ttere  could  be  a  more  definite  move 
toward  the  balancing  of  jthe  Budget  and  the  cutting  down  of 
Federal  expenditures.  But  I  am  fearful,  as  Mr.  Carmody 
seemed  to  be,  that  unlesfe  we  make  this  P.  W.  A.  expenditure 
at  this  tmie,  or  prepare  to  make  it,  there  will  come  another 


lag  a  year  hence,  just  as 
lose  the  gains  we  madi 


here  was  in  1937,  and  that  we  might 
simply  because  we  lack  sufficient 
courage,  and.  m  my  juc  gment,  foresight,  to  foUow  through 
Mr.  President,  in  cor  nection  with  the  P.  W.  A.  bill,  I 

which  would  provide  for  the  pay- 

**,  *  *u-  -  , 7     ^  ^^^  ^  P^^^t  out  to  the  Senate 

that  this  prevailing-wage  amendment  is  in  connection  with 
private  industry,  and  siinply  carries  out  a  policy  which  has 
been  In  effect  in  the  Congress  for  some  time. 

a  little  later  that  In  the  so-called 
«,^«4     r^  *  -,         9  there  is  a  prevailing-wage  amend- 

^  PJ"  -  f  amendmen  was  offered.  I  think,  last  Saturday 
at  the  final  meeting  of  tjie  committee.    I  was  not  present  at 


offered  an  amendment 
ment  of  prevailing  wagei 


Someone  may  suggest 
Works  Finance  Act  of  19 
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that  meeting,  because  I  had  assumed  that  we  concluded  on 
Friday  night,  and  I  was  out  of  the  city  on  Saturday  on 
important  business. 

The  committee  prevailing-wage  section  only  provides  for 
prevailing  wages  under  the  committee  P.  W.  A.  proposal, 
which.  I  maintain,  may  not  work.  That  prevailing-wage 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and 
I  insist  that  when  the  Federal  Government  expends  money 
or  provides  money  to  assist  industries,  either  by  loans  or  by 
grant,  it  has  the  right  to  insist  that  the  men  engaged  in 
plants  using  Federal  funds  and  Federal  help  should  receive 
the  prevailing  wage.  It  is  not  anything  new.  I  mention  this 
to  show  the  difference  between  my  proposal  and  the  one  that 
is  in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  other  part  of  the  amendment, 
and  if  they  are  here.  I  should  like  particularly  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who  come  from  the  North  and 
the  industrial  Northeast. 

I  refer  to  subdivision  (h).  which  reads: 

(h)  No  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  act.  whether  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  States  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies  Irom  funds  contributed  in  \^hole  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  be  used  by  any  Federal.  State,  or  other    | 
agency  to  purchase,  establish,  relocate,  or  expand  mills,  factories,  or    1 
plants,    which   would   manufacture    or   produce    for    sale    articles,    j 
commodities,  or  products  in  competition  with  existing  industries. 

There  is  one  part  of  that  section  with  which  I  am  especially 
concerned.  I  have  the  fear,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  North  share  the  fear  with  me.  that  there  might  be  a  relo- 
cation of  some  northern  industry  as  a  result  of  loans  made  : 
under  the  bill.  While  our  hearts  bleed  a  little  for  the  stricken 
farmers  of  the  West  and  the  South,  and  while  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  support  to  proposals  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them,  and  while  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  the  agricultural 
bill  last  year  carrying  a  large  appropriation,  and  while  I  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  ever  be  happy  unless  they  are  happy.  I 
should  like  to  have  them  know  that  we  suffer  a  bit  from  fear 
in  these  days  of  economic  stress.  We  are  losing  some  of  our 
factories  in  the  North  to  States  in  the  South  because  of  a 
special  invitation,  and  we  are  paying  for  it  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

I  heard  only  last  night  of  a  Connecticut  manufacturer 
who  had  opened  a  plant  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
did  not  move  his  existing  plant,  but  opened  a  new  factory 
there.  I  may  be  in  error  about  this,  but  I  was  advised  not 
longer  ago  than  last  night  that  he  moved  to  the  South  because 
wages  were  more  favorable  to  business,  because  he  would 
have  no  taxes  to  pay  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  because  he 
received  other  concessions  from  that  particular  State.  Still, 
that  State  will  come  here  and  contend  it  caimot  make 
B  full  contribution  to  the  pension  laws  we  pass.  Repre- 
sentatives of  that  State  and  others  like  it  tell  us  that  the 
charge  is  too  hea\T  a  burden  to  bear.  But  they  give  tax-free 
plant  locations  in  order  to  bring  people  down  from  the  North. 
We  tax  our  plants,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  fair 
that  those  States  should  give  tax-free  opportimities  in  the 
South  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
how  violently  the  South  has  been  discriminated  against  in 
the  freight-rate  structure  of  the  United  States;  and  if  the 
Senator  might  not  perhaps  attribute  inducements  of  the 
character  he  has  described  as  being  extended  by  Southern 
States  to  northern  industry  to  a  desire  on  their  part  to  make 
up  in  the  best  way  they  could  the  burden  under  which  in- 
dustry was  laboring  in  the  South  by  haNing  to  pay  the  ex- 
cessive freight  rates  that  were  imposed  upon  southern  indus- 
try, which  northern  industry  did  not  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent in  part  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  hope  I  will  never  lose 
Eight  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  ever  intend  to  cast  a  vote  that  will  unfairly 
impose  a  hardship  on  any  State.  I  prefer,  however,  not  to 
discuss  the  freight-rate  situation  in  connection  with  the 


pending  proposal.     It  Is  something  entirely  apart,  and  I 
u-ould  rather  not  be  diverted  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  stated 
about  factories  moving  fi-om  the  North  to  the  South,  be- 
cause in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  lost  a  number  of 
factories,  and  we  have  fcimd  that  they  go  South  l)ecause 
they  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the  South, 
and  because  they  get  other  concessions. 

And  we  find.  too.  that,  as  in  our  State,  after  the  original 
factory  got  started  in  another  State,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  before  we  heard  people  in  our  State  saying. 
"The  taxes  are  too  high,  the  wages  are  too  high,  and  we 
cannot  compete."  First  they  pass  the  buck  by  contending 
that  foreign  competition  is  coming  in.  but  now  we  know  that 
it  is  because  the  materials  are  produced  cheaper  in  other 
sections  of  the  coimtry  than  they  are  in  our  cwn  State. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  it  is  not  a  political  question  until  it  comes 
here.  These  States  are  fighting  for  their  lives.  They  are 
anxious  to  do  things  to  protect  themselves.  But  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
fixing  wages  and  we  have  a  responsibility  when  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  pro\iding  the  contributions  of  Federal  money. 
We  have  a  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  appropriations 
for  aiding  States  in  the  ad\-ancement  of  education.  I  do 
not  think  any  State,  no  matter  how  poor  that  Slate  may  be. 
has  the  right  to  come  to  the  Government  for  educational 
assistance,  for  old-age  assistance,  or  any  other  assistance, 
so  long  as  it  wipes  out  taxes  for  industries  that  might  be 
making  large  profits. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brown  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  the  Southeastern 
States  contribute  a  larger  portion  per  capita  wealth,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  than  the  Northern  States 
contribute? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  The  point  I  am  trsring  to  make  is  that 
their  per  capita  wealth  may  not  be  a  true  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation. They  are  permitting  some  northern  manufacturers 
to  sweat  their  labor,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  contributing  for  education  more 
than  other  States  insofar  as  their  per  capita  wealth  is  con- 
cerned. I  say  they  should  be  taxing  the  northern  manu- 
facturer who  goes  down  there  instead  of  giving  him  a  10- 
year  free  rent. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3rield  for 
one  more  question? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  favored  by  a  great  many  south- 
ern Members  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  that  it  is  now  in 
effect  in  the  South  as  well  as  In  the  North? 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Oh.  yes.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  that  in  the  last  few  days,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Rtrasn-Ll  and 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Byrnes],  with 
the  cooperation  of  their  colleagues,  a  provision  has  been 
written  into  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  requiring  that  the 
same  wages  be  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  In  all  sections 
of  the  country,  including  the  South,  with  only  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  negligible, 
and  are  we  not  in  that  way  trying  to  raise  the  southern 
w^age  scale,  and  might  we  not  be  brought  to  th«  necessity  in 
this  very  bill  of  trjing  to  protect  the  efforts  that  were  for- 
merly employed  to  restore  the  southern  wage  scale? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  It.  and  I  have 
applauded  it  here  in  the  past  few  days.  Perhaps  I  went 
too  far  when  I  said  what  I  did.  But  the  Administrator  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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if  I  am  correctly  Informed,  has  stated  in  the  last  few  days 
that  very  serious  violations  of  the  law  are  being  discovered, 
and  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  being 
ignored  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MALONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  not  make 
blanket  charges  against  an  entire  section  of  the  country. 

Mr,  MAIX)NEY.  I  just  said  I  thought  I  may  have  gone 
too  far  in  that  statement.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  knowing  his  ac- 
curacy of  statement  always,  whether  the  only  State  offering 
inducements  of  that  kind  were  south  of  the  Potomac.  A 
Sentaor  representing  a  State  north  of  the  Potomac  who  sat 
listening  to  the  Senator  told  me  his  State  offered  an  induce- 
ment, by  way  of  exemption  from  taxation  for  10  years,  which 
the  Senator  has  talked  about.  That  situation  does  not  exist 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  does  not  exist  in  many 
States.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  not  say 
that  such  inducement  is  offered  to  industry  only  from  south- 
ern States.  If  he  will  inquire,  he  will  find  that  in  many 
States  of  the  Union  outside  of  the  South  inducements  are 
offered  to  industry. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  What  I  referred  to  was  one  southern 
State,  which  was  called  to  my  attention  last  night,  and  which 
took  away  part  of  a  Connecticut  company. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    If  the  Senator  says  only  one  State 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  said  only  one  State,  I  will  remind  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  may  be  true.  If  the  Senator  says  that 
he  knows  it  I  will  agree,  but  I  would  advise  him  then  that 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  representing  a  northern  State, 
listening  to  the  Senator,  told  me  that  tax  inducements  were 
offered  by  his  State. 

Mr.  MAIXDNEY.  I  trust  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  understand  that  I  did  net  criticize  the  States  for 
offering  such  inducements.  What  I  did  say  was  that  it  was 
unfair  for  the  representatives  of  States  which  made  special 
inducements  in  the  matter  of  the  remission  of  taxes,  to 
ask  for  a  special  consideration  because  they  did  not  have 
sufQcient  tax  income, 

Mr,  BYRNES.  Then  the  Senator  and  I  would  have  no 
argument  about  it.  and  if  I  misunderstood  him,  and  he 
said  only  one  State  I  wculd  have  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  wiU  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  so  far  as  I  know  South  Carolina  has  not  done 
anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  the  Senator  would  inquire  he  would 
find  that  some  States  in  his  own  section  offer  inducements 
to  industries  to  come  to  those  States. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  must  insist  here  that  I  have  a  further 
chance  to  make  myself  understood.  The  States  have  a  right 
to  do  that  if  they  like  to.  but  they  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES,    I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  that  respect. 
When  It  is  done  the  representative  of  the  State  would  have 
little  justification  for  asking  for  any  special  favors  because 
of  lack  of  tax-paying  capacity.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr,  MALONEY,    I  certainly  absolve  South  Carolina  and 
its  very  able  representative  now  on  the  floor  who.  while  he 
represents  his  State  better  than  especially  well,  does  not 
seem  to  expect  that  it  shall  receive  consideration  at  the 
expense  of  other  States. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MALONEY.     I  yield, 

Mr,  PEPPER,  The  Senator  perhaps  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  per  capita  wealth  of  a  given  State  that  may  offer 
industrial  inducements  would  be  less  without  the  industry 
that  they  induced  to  come  there.  So  that  the  situation  has 
been  Improved  by  the  industry  coming  there,  even  though 
the  State  gives  it  tax  inducements.  So  the  States  are  better 
able  to  pay  their  share  by  having  the  industry  there,  even 
though  they  give  it  certain  tax  benefits,  than  if  the  indus- 
try were  not  there. 

Is  the  Senator  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  South 
has  labored  under  many  burdens  and  disabilities  in  the  last  1 
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50  years,  and  that  it  las  had  a  Herculean  struggle  to  pull 
itself  back  up  to  a  poiitlon  of  even  comparable  advantage 
with  certain  other  sect  ons  of  the  country?  It  has  not  had 
a  decent  freight  rate  sy  stem,  and  it  has  not  had  access  to  an 
adequate  capital  market.  There  was  a  political  party  in 
power  which  consciously  discriminated  in  favor  of  other 
interests  and  other  sections  of  the  country,  a  party  which 
was  dedicated  by  its  'vhole  history  to  the  service  of  the 
kind  of  special  interests  which  had  their  lodgement  in  other 
sections  of  the  covmtr; '.  So  the  Republican  Party,  which 
dominated  this  Govern  nent  through  the  major  part  of  the 
last  50  years,  has  a  ijeat  deal  of  responsibility  for  the 
impoverishment  and  tie  conditions  that  made  it  desiraWe 
for  the  South  to  get  iidustry  at  almost  whatever  price  it 
had  to  pay  for  it, 

Mr,  MALONEY.  Mr  President.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  effort  to  rehabiUtate  the  South,  If  there  is  one  reason 
above  others  that  mak?s  me  willing  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  the  $600,000,  DOO  that  the  bill  contains  to  provide 
relief  through  the  Depa  rtment  of  Agriculture  by  way  of  the 
lending  of  money  to  dis  ressed  farmers  to  rej)air  their  farms 
and  farm  properties  anc  to  acquire  farm  stock.  I  am  pleased 
with  it  because  it  hel  «  the  tenant  farmer  to  acquire  a 
home.  I  do  not  think  that  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
would  now  contend  tha;  the  Congress  has  at  all  turned  its 
back  upon  the  stricken  South,  but  that  if  it  has  been  espe- 
cially generous  to  any  ])art  of  the  country,  to  make  up  for 
the  sins  of  another  daj .  it  has  been  generous  to  that  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  warn  to  say.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  that  statement,  tiat  I  believe  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  less  objec- 
tionable sectionalism  minifested  in  this  body  than  before  in 
a  long  time.  I  certainly  share  the  pleasure  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecti(  ut  observed  in  seeing  the  abolition 
here  of  sectional  tendencies,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Con gi  ess  to  legislate  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  country  aid  the  whole  people, 

Mr,  MALONEY.  Mr,  President,  we  have  always  had  a 
great  representation  fro  n  the  South,  and  it  has  not  lessened 
in  brilliancy  or  militanc;   in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  long.  I  think  the  reclama- 
tion proposal  in  this  bill  is  a  fine  self-liquidating  project  and 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important.  We  have  done  much  for 
the  agricultural  parts  (if  the  country,  but  in  the  part  of 
the  bill  providing  mon  ;y  for  loans  to  the  railroads,  with 
which  to  buy  equipment,  we  find  an  isolated  situation  inso- 
far as  employment  is  co  icemed.  It  is  not  a  provision  which 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  export-import  feature 
of  this  bill  is  going  to  arovide  a  great  help.  I  have  some 
doubt  about  that.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  anc  appropriation  of  $350,000,000  and 
the  expenditure  of  $1,  >00.000,000.  widely  over  the  entire 
country,  leaving  no  secti  jn  untouched — creating  splendid  so- 
cial values  carefully  sel;cted  and  minutely  scrutinized— we 
can  do  much  to  accelerate  a  national  economy  that  is  mov- 
ing forward 

I  have  left  to  the  last  one  section  of  the  bill  which  seems 
to  me  important,  I  do  lot  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  be  loaning  Federal  funds  or  making  Fed- 
eral grants  in  instances  that  would  permit  a  confiscation  of 
property.  So  I  have  ins  ?rted  a  provision  herein,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  would  preven;  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  establishment  o^  a  utility  in  competition  with  an 
existing  utility  unless  a  f  lir  price  was  offered  for  that  utUity. 
It  provides  the  price  be  lair  to  the  public  agency.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  point,  :  he  proposal  is  not  just  that  it  pay 
a  fair  price  to  the  uUUt;  r,  biit  rather  that  the  price  be  fair 
to  the  municipality  or  pi  iblic  agency.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  Ironclad,  fool-proof  ai  nendment—a  protection  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, a  protection  to  the  uUlity,  a  guaranty  against  con- 
fiscation, and  at  the  saiie  time  permitting  a  nationalizing 
of  power  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  fairly  afford  to  go. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  go  into  details  about  that  amendment, 
but  sometime  ago  I  offered  it  here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ex- 
plained it  in  very  careful  detail.  I  shall  not  take  a  bit  more 
time  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment,  Mr.  President.  With  that,  I  have 
concluded, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reed 

Andrews 

Davis 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Ashurst 

Downey 

La  PoUette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Schwellenfcach 

Bankhead 

Frazler 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Smathers 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smith 

EUbo 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Stewart 

Bone 

Gillette 

Maloney 

TaXt 

Brown 

Green 

Mead 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Bulow 

Guffey 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Gumey 

Mlnton 

Tobey 

Byrd 

Hale 

Mvirray 

Townsend 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Norrts 

Truman 

Capper 

Hayden 

Nye 

Tydings 

Chavez 

HIU 

OMahoney 

Vandenberg 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holman 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Clark.  Mo. 

Holt 

Pittman 

Walsh 

Connally 

Hughes 

RadcUffe 

White 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-six  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

CORDELL    HULL EDrTORIAL    BY    HUGH    S.    JOHNSON 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  when  tribute  is  paid  to  a 
man  by  one  who  has  systematically  scrutinized  the  actions 
of  this  administration  for  the  purpose  of  laying  l)are  its 
actions  to  criticism,  one  may  properly  feel  that  the  tribute 
he  pays  is  not  only  deserved,  but  may  be  entitled  "high 
praise." 

I  find  in  the  writings  of  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  a  splendid 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American,  Cordell  Hull.  Everyone 
recognizes  that  General  Johnson,  since  he  severed  his  con- 
nections with  this  administration  and  became  a  columnist, 
has  paid  his  respects  to  the  administration;  but  in  this  article 
he  approves  most  enthusiastically  of  Secretary  Hull's  han- 
dling of  foreign  problems. 

Cordell  Hull  is  deserving  of  this  praise;  and  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  as  it  comes  from  one  who  has  looked  askance 
at  the  administration.  Secretary  Hull  is  deserving  of  the 
good  will,  admiration,  and  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Johnson's  article  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  following  my  remarks. 

Mr,  BURKE,  Mr,  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  has  now 
changed  horses  and  is  supporting  a  different  man  for 
President? 

Mr,  MINTON.  No,  We  are  both  going  In  the  same 
direction,  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER,  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  26.  1939] 

ONE   MAN'S   OPINION 

(By   Hugh   S.   Johnson) 

Hull  and  Hitler.  Their  names  shouldn't  be  mentioned  In  the 
same  breath  but  they  are  the  only  two  consistent  ministers  in 
diplomacy  today. 

Their  policies  are  completely  opposed  but  they  are  equally  stead- 
fast. Hitler  has  been  consistently  a  heel.  His  policies  are  almost 
solely  responsible  for  the  hatred,  danger,  unrest,  and  uncertainty 
in  the  world.  They  have  tended  to  dry  up  the  channels  of  world 
trade,  destroy  so  much  of  international  good  faith  as  ever  existed, 
and  keep  the  whole  of  humanity  under  the  threat  of  war.  He 
has  encouraged  similar  policies  In  other  gangster  grabber  nations 
and  Is  extending  all  his  resources  to  set  half  the  world  to  tear- 
ing out  the  entrails  of  the  other  half. 

But  even  including  incidental  frauds  and  lies,  Mr.  Hitler  has 
never  deviated  from  the  course  he  promised  In  his  book  at  the 
beginning.  The  nations  do  not  know  what  British  or  French  policy 
is  or  may  be  day  after  tomorrow,  but  they  have  never  had  the 
slightest  cause  to  dovibt  what  Hitler's  policy  Is.  It  Is  to  take 
whatever  he  wants  of  other  people's  property  or  freedom  by  threat 
or  force  of  arms  whenever  and  as  fast  as  he  can  swing  It. 


Neither  has  the  world  had  any  cause  to  wonder  about  Mr,  Hull's 
policy — to  the  extent  that  he  controls  policy.  This  column  repre- 
sents no  Interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  does  reflect  Im- 
pressions gained  In  many  conversations,  both  recently  and  in  past 
years,  and  my  understanding  of  his  published  utterances. 

He  very  early  made  It  clear  that,  regardless  of  how  far  other 
nations  might  depart  from  the  principles  of  international  law.  this 
country  would  never  either  condone  such  departures  or  let  a  single 
one  pass  without  protest.  He  consistently  opposed  freezing  the 
world's  commerce  Into  water-tight  trade  compartments  or  engaging 
In  undercover  war  by  economic  assaults  and  batteries.  He  has 
done  his  best  to  break  trade  barriers  down. 

His  policy  has  been  to  avoid  commitments  or  entanglements  with 
any  European  country  because  It  happens  to  be  of  British  or 
French  or  any  other  race,  II  the  policies  of  other  nations  coincide 
with  his,  he  counts  It  fortunate  because  he  believes  those  policies 
to  be  the  best  hope  of  hxmianlty.  But.  considering  the  erratic 
conduct  of  some  of  those  nations  and  our  traditional  policy  in 
that  regard,  he  can  be  counted  upon  not  to  get  us  into  harness 
with  any.  Regardless  of  rumor,  I  am  convinced  there  are  no 
secret  agreements  or  "gentlemen's  understandings"  or  xmdercover 
commitments  with  any  nation. 

He  regards  war  as  not  probable  but  as  possible.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Hull  Is  concerned.  If  we  are  dragged  In,  It  will  not  be  to  flght  the 
battles  of  anybody  else.  It  will  be  because  our  own  rights  have 
been  assaulted  beyond  the  point  of  American  endurance. 

This  last  statement  Is  of  supreme  Importance  because  it  has 
been  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Hull's  policy  since  the  beginning  to 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  gangster  or  any  other  nations 
that  such  a  point  exists.  There  has  been  no  swaggering  about 
that  and  there  will  be  none.  Mr.  Hull's  policy  Is  to  avoid  that 
point  as  long  as  It  Is  honorably  possible — but  no  longer.  For  If 
Japan,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Fascists  were  ever  foolish  eno\igh  to  t>9 
convinced  that  there  Is  no  such  limit,  we  could  and  probably 
would  have  war  In  the  world  Immediately. 

Cast  your  eye  over  the  entire  company  of  the  world's  "states- 
men" in  the  past  few  years.  If  any  measxires  up  to  the  waistline 
of  Cordell  Hull,  I  don't  know  who  he  is, 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE — ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks.'  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H,  R. 
5407)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  imi- 
form  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States," 
approved  July  1,  1898.  and  acts  amendatory  and  supplemen- 
tary thereto^  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

TRUTH    m   FABRIC  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  very  few  moments.  To- 
morrow at  12  o'clock  a  motion  will  be  made  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill  162  was  passed.  That  bill  Is 
known  as  the  truth -in -fabric  bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  debate 
tomorrow  will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  I  occupy  this  time  to 
make  a  portion  of  the  Record  so  that  Senators  who  may  be 
interested  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  Record  when  the 
vote  is  taken  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  bill  in  favor  of  raw  wool,  termed 
"virgin  wool";  and  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  favors  raw 
wool  or  virgin  wool  to  the  same  extent  such  bill  discriminates 
against  reclaimed  wool  and  other  textile  products.  By  other 
textile  products  I  mean  cotton  and  rayon.  So  the  bill  is  a 
wool  bill,  and  is  against  rayon  and  cotton. 

If  I  may  apply  terms  of  finance  to  the  bill,  the  bill  seeks 
to  monetize  wool  and  to  demonetize  cotton  and  rayon. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  as  follows: 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  majority  leader  I  Mr.  Barkley],  ad- 
mitted that  the  bill  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  cotton, 
and  that  a  vast  amount  of  cotton  was  used  in  connection 
with  wool  in  the  making  of  cloth.  Wool  and  cotton  are 
woven  together.  They  are  spun  together  in  the  form  of 
yarn,  and  from  the  yam  various  classes  of  wool  products 
are  made.    That  information  is  now  in  the  Record, 

After  this  issue  was  developed  In  the  debate  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  such  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jm.T  31,  1939. 
National  Association  of  Wool  Mandtac'i  u  auts. 

386  Fourth.  Avenue.  Nett  York: 
During  consideration  Schwartz  wool  bUl  It  was  admitted  that  vast 
quantities  of  cotton  were  used,  in  oonJuncUon  with  wool,  for 
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One  sentence  of  the  reply 


making  doth.  Please  contact  manufacturers  making  cloth  from 
wool-cotton  combination  and  advise  estimate  of  amoiuit  cotton 
used  annuaUy  in  tbe  manxifacture  of  cloth  containing  both  com- 
modities. 

Elmer  Thomas. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall  not  read  the  mes- 
sage. It  will  be  in  the  Record  for  those  who  care  to  read  it 
tomorrow. 

I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  reply  to  the  telegram  just  referred  to.  The 
reply  is  signed  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

„         „        ^      __  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1939. 

Hon.  Senator  Elmix  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma, 

United  States  ScTuxte  Office  Building- 
Re  your  telegram  Jidy  21.  beg  to  advise  that  vast  amounts  of  cot- 

*  ^n*"*.*^^^^,"*  ^^^  ^°°^  ^"  ^'^^  manufacture  of  various  types  of 
textile  fabrics  for  many  purposes.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  asso- 
-ilf?  I^^^^^^^^  *  ^^^^  majority  of  the  textile  mUls  classified  as 
wool  textUe  mills  It  will  be  necessary  to  get  information  on  com- 
bined use  of  wool  and  cotton  from  mUls  considered  cotton  textile 
mills  in  order  definitely  to  estimate  annual  volume  of  cotton  ^o 

"^  J^?  ^'■^  k"1"^^^I  ^  ^""^'^y  *°  set  this  definite  information 
from  mills  of  both  classifications  immediately.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  asking  these  mills  to  ad\ise  us  their  opinion  of  the  effect 
the  pending  bUl  will  have  on  their  use  of  cotton;  that  Is  whether 
oi  not  the  present  proposal  enacted  Into  law  will  increase  or  de- 
crease the  use  of  cotton  by  them  and  to  what  extent.  We  will  im. 
mediately  forward  this  Information  to  you  as  quickly  as  received 
National  Association  of  Wool  MANtrrAcnjEEHs! 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma, 
reads  as  follows: 

Re  your  telegram  July  21,  beg  to  advise  that  vast  amounts  of  cot- 
ton  are  combined  with  wool  In  the  manufacture  of  various  types  of 
textile  fabrics  for  many  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  issue  arose  I  made  a  search  of  the 
House  hearings,  and  likewise  of  the  Senate  hearings.  I  found 
practically  nothing  in  either  regarding  the  relation  of  wool  to 
cotton.  The  House  hearings  were  on  a  similar  bill.  I  do  not 
complam  that  the  hearings  are  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  cotton  because  the  subcommittee  in  the  Senate  was 
made  up  of  members  from  Northern  States,  where  no  cotton 
is  grown. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz] 
was  made  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  comes  from  a 
wool-growing  State  and  where  no  cotton  \s  produced  The 
second  member  of  the  committee  was  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  LitndeenJ.  likewise  from  a  wool-producing 
State,  where  no  cotton  is  grown.  I  make  no  complaint  at 
that.  The  third  member  of  the  subcommittee  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  likewise  from  a  Northern 
State.  I  make  no  complaint  about  that.  The  subcommittee 
was  selected  from  Senators  from  Northern  States  There 
was  no  one  on  the  committee  to  represent  cotton,  and  because 
of  that  fact  the  cotton  issue  was  not  raised. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Senate  hearings  about  the  rela- 
Uonship  between  wool  and  cotton  in  the  making  of  any  kind 
of  cloth.  I  made  a  search  of  the  House  hearings,  and  I  de- 
sire to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  all  I  could  find 
which  was  a  question  submitted  by  a  Representative  from 
my  state.  Mr.  Boren,  in  interrogating  another  Representa- 
Uve  from  my  State.  Mr.  Monroney.  This  testimony  is  found 
at  page  373  of  the  House  hearings  on  House  bill  944  On 
that  page  we  find  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  MncE 
Monroney,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  FHfth 
Oklahoma  District.  Mr.  Monroney  was  formerly  a  furni- 
twe  manufacturer,  and  later  expanded  his  business  to  include 
the  retailing  of  furniture. 

RpnriLn?r.?'^\1  ^^^'  "  ""^  *^^"^^  o'  tt^e  testimony  of 
S!?,^  If /^  Monroney  that  articles  going  into  the  manu- 

such  lrtirlP.''T''^«    ^''"    ^'^'^"^^^    ^^°°^    '^^    House    biU. 

.brTcs.  ^'^i'td'mat^s"'  ^°^^^^^^'  "^^^^^^^^-  ^^^^  ^- 

^^^^l^TiV"""  "^'"^  ^^-  MoNRONEY's  testimony  he  was 
asked  the  following  question  by  Mr.  Boren: 

be^iSSil^"to?h.*  JoTt  '°^'^***  "  ^  y°"^  belief  that  It  would 
^JS^rrthrm^i^VrcS^^^i,-^  the  seuer  of  cotton  that 


Very   definitely.     To 
"caraf  of  the  fabric. 


In  discussing  the  f  j 


Mr.  Monroney  ansjvered: 

me   this  sets  up   the   word 


July  21 


"sterUng"   (r 


That  was  the  answ  ;r  by  Mr.  Monroney.  a  Representativ  b 
from  my  State. 

brie  known  as  mohair,  on  page  379  cf 
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the  House  hearings,  Itr.  Monroney  is  quoted  as  follows: 

^xT^tl^^f.  °'  *^®  '*b"^  ^^^^  *"  mohair.  100  percent  mohali. 
this  blU,  if  enacted,  would  require  the  trade  to  place  on  its  tat 
the  Information  that  tie  fabric  wa.s  made  of  60  percent  mohaU ' 
for  instance,  and  50  per  :ent  Jute  or  cotton  ^^' 

Then  on  page  380  lie  stated: 

But  after  the  customi  r  has  been  used  to  an  article  containin  > 
100  percent  mohair,  on  the  face,  and  picks  up  a  label  and  see  \ 
this  same  fabric  now  libeled  50  percent  mohair  and  50  percen ; 
cotton  or  Jute,  I  am  af ri  lid  it  is  going  to  have  an  adverse  effect 

Mr.  President,  that  s  all  the  testimony  in  the  hearings  ii 
the  House  document  as  to  the  relation  of  cotton  to  wool 

The  PRESIDING  CFFICER  (Mr.  Brown  m  the  chair) 
The  Senator  has  mace  a  unanimous-consent  request.  Haj 
he  read  in  the  Record  whatever  he  wanted  to  have  included' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oidahoma.  I  asked  unanimous  consen 
that  the  telegrams  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  I  think 
consent  was  granted.  I  shall  not  ask  for  further  unanimous 
consent  with  regard  to  the  hearings.  I  have  given  th( 
pages  and  the  quotatl(  ns  which  I  desire  the  Record  to  con- 
tain. 

When  I  found  nothi  ig  in  the  House  hearings.  I  then  made 
a  search  of  the  Senate  hearings,  and  I  found  in  the  Senate 
heanngs  only  one  litth  item  which  gave  any  light  whatevei 
upon  the  relation  of  wool  to  cotton.  On  page  116  of  the 
Senate  hearmgs  on  Senate  bUl  162  we  find  a  table  compUec 
from  the  United  Stat;s  Census  figures  for  the  years  1914 
1919,  1929,  1931,  and  1935.  That  table  assiLesTo  live 
the  pnncipal  fibers  consumed  in  the  woolen  and  worstec 
mdustnes.  "*oic^ 

In  1914,  according  to  this  table  in  the  hearing  some 
28.387.022  pounds,  or  56,777  bales,  of  cotton  were  lised^n 
ccnjunction  with  the  riaking  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
The  table  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  each  of  the 
years  mentioned  in  cmnection  with  the  making  of  such 
fabncs.  The  table  does  not  give  the  amount  of  cotton  uced 
m  the  making  of  woo  en  and  worsted  fabrics  for  any  year 
subsequent  to  1935.  ^ 

That  is  aU  the  information  that  the  Senate  hearings  con- 
tain with  relation  to  the  amount  of  cotton  that  is  used 
In  conjunction  with  wc  ol  in  the  making  of  textiles 

Mr.  President,  because  I  could  find  no  information  in  the 
hearings.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.    I  understand  that  this  Ssc^ation  repre 

ToL^T.^'^V^'-  }'  '^  "°'  ^  fly-by-night  organization.^  It 
IS  one  of  the  largest  orgamzations  in  America,  an  organiza- 
tion haying  membershij  represenUng  5,900  stores.  Included 
among  those  stores  is  tt  e  Penney  organization,  which  of  itself 
H^n  J'^?2  'S'"^"  throughout  the  United  States.  In  add" 
r„?^hf  ^^^P^""«y  organization  and  these  other  stores,  this 
^^T^^l  H  Al^  ^^  I  mil-order  houses.  So  I  sent  a  letter 
m«v  li  H  ^J'^o'-^aiilzation:  and  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  be  advised.  I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  opy  of  my  letter  to  such  organization 

<,uS^,TS™° °'^*=^-  ^'*™' °''^-'"'"- "'- 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 


To  National  Retail  Dry  ^ 

We  have  pending  in  th< 
fabrics  bill  sponsored  by 

No  doubt  you  have 
latlon.    If  not.  I  am 

The    subcommittee 
northern   Senators;    henc«, 
wool  was  not  brought  ou 
it  has  developed  that  a 
the  wool  manufacturers 
and  cotton. 

The  purpose  of  the 
or    virgin    wool    and    to 
shoddy  wool.     It  is  my 
upon  cotton  that  Its 
shoddy  wool. 


JtrtT  26.   1939. 
Aasociation  : 
Congress  a  bill  known  as  the  truth-ln- 
jenator  Schwartz,  of  Wyoming 
'^  the  provisions  of  this"  proposed  legis- 
ng  copy  for  your  Inspection 
considering    the    bill    was    appointed    from 
the   relationship   between   cotton   and 
In  the  hearings.     At  the  last  moment 
'■ery  large  amount  of  cotton  is  used  by 
'♦^  making  yarn,  consisting  of  both  wo<^ 


G\)od3 


real 
encl<  sing 


li 


legls  atlon  Is  to  increase  the  demand  for  raw 

discredit    the    demand    for    reclaimed    c» 

that  the  bill  wUl  have  the  same  effect 

want  U  to  have  upon  reclaimed  or 


fetr 
prom  sters 


I  have  just  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Fred  K.  Nixon,  sales  manager 
for  the  Riverside  and  Dan  River  Cotton  MUls.  asking  for  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Schwartz  bill 
upon  the  cotton  industry.  For  your  information  I  am  enclosing 
copy  of  this  message  herewith. 

I  have  the  Schwartz  bUl  held  up  in  the  Senate  pending  a  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  vote  comes  up  on  my  motion  at  l  o'clock  on 
Friday.  I  am  desirous  of  securing  all  the  Information  I  can  prior 
to  the  vote:  hence,  if  you  will  send  me  a  memorandum  by  mes- 
senger, giving  me  your  reaction  to  the  effect  of  the  Schwartz  bill 
upon  the  cotton-textile  industry,  the  favor  will  be  appreciated. 
Yoxirs  most  cordially, 

Ki.ura  Thomas. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  received  a  reply  to 
this  letter.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  the  letter,  because 
it  will  be  in  the  Record  in  the  morning  if  I  obtain  permission 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Record;  and  I  now  ask  peimission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest Is  granted. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

National  RcTAn.  Det  Ctoods  Association, 

Sew  York.  N.  Y..  July  26.  1939. 
Hon.  Elmxr  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Waxhington.  D.  C. 

Deak  ScNAToa  Thomas:  A  great  deal  of  attention  and  considera- 
tion is  being  given  at  the  present  time  to  the  cotton-surplus  prob- 
lem, and  there  appears  to  be  no  question  but  that  it  requires 
solution  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  cotton  growers  but  of  the 
general  economic  situation. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
apparel  and  household  products,  such  as  textiles,  underwear, 
hosiery,  blankets,  etc.,  which  are  made  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  163  and  H.  R.  944  the  percentage  of 
cotton  content  of  all  these  products  must  be  revealed  on  the 
label. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  these  mixed  products  is  often  for  very  excel- 
lent purposes,  too  numerous  to  detail. 

There  has  been  such  a  huge  amount  of  advertising  of  rayon  and 
rayon  products  during  the  past  year,  particularly  with  respect  to 
women's  apparel,  although  to  a  lesser  degree  with  respect  to  men's 
apparel,  that  inevitably,  shoiild  It  become  necessary  to  label  all 
merchandise  containing  wool  as  to  fiber  content,  manufacturers  of 
yarns,  textiles,  etc.,  will  turn  to  rayon  and  eliminate  cotton  as  far 
as  possible.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  doing  this  excepting  the 
psychological  one  of  minimizing  sales  resistance;  and,  of  coxirse.  in 
thes3  times,  when  increased  sales  and  increased  production  are  so 
vitally  Important,  everyone  wUl  attempt  to  operate  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance. 

The  same  Is  tnie  in  the  matter  of  blankets.  The  tendency  nat- 
urally will  he  to  tise  less  and  less  cotton  in  blankets  if  the  blanket 
must  be  labeled  as  to  the  exact  percentage  of  cotton  contained 
thereto. 

As  you  probably  know,  substitutes  for  cotton  are  being  used 
all  over  the  world  and  are  being  continuously  developed. 

I  believe  that  this  country  consumed  over  325.000.000  pounds  of 
rayon  during  the  year  1938.  and  there  isn't  very  much  doubt  but 
that  the  two  biUs  before  mentioned  wlU  Increase  the  use  of  rayon 
as  against  cotton  In  mixed  fibers. 

In  attempting  to  Increase  the  eale  of  wool  It  Is  quite  evident  that 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  at  the  expense  of  cotton  and  the  cotton 
surplus  presents  a  far  more  serious  condition  than  any  wool  sur- 
plus, and.  in  addition,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  wool  growers, 
this  legislation.  If  enacted.  wUl  in  our  opinion  not  Increase  the  use 
cf  virgin  wool. 

Our  opposition  to  this  bill  Is  not  based  on  any  desire  to  mlsrepre- 
eent  products  to  the  consumer.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
is  based  primarily  on  the  premise  that  the  enactment  of  these  bills 
will  simply  open  the  door  to  further  misrepresentation,  to  a  fanctl- 
ficatlon  of  virgin-wool  products  without  rega:d  to  the  quality  of 
such  products,  and  will  generally  impede  business  at  a  time  when 
no  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  have  this  tendency. 

Importations  of  woolen  goods,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  have  Increased  tremendously  since  the  effective  date  of 
the  reciprocal  tariffs.  It  wlU  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce  this 
law  against  such  Imports,  and  even  if  it  could  be  enforced  foreign 
exporters  would  have  a  further  price  advantage  over  American 
manufacturers,  since  this  law  would  undoubtedly  Increase  prices. 

Competition  In  the  retail  field  asstires  conru'ners  of  the  liest  pos- 
sible value  which  is  obtainable  at  the  price  the  consumers  desire  to 
pay.  and.  of  course,  the  Federal  Trade  Comm'sslon  has  ample  and 
complete  authority  to  eliminate  misrepresentation. 

This  law  would  without  question  tend  to  largely  nullify  all  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agricullure  and  members  of 
Industry  to  promote  the  Increased  use  of  cotton. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hakolo  R.  Young. 
Washington    Representative,   National   Retail   Dry   Goods 
As:>ociation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  letter.  It  is  signed  by  Haiold  R.  Young,  Wash- 
ington representative.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion.   Ths  last  paragraph  is  as  follows: 


This  law  would  without  question  tend  to  largely  nullify  aU  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  and  mexntwrs 

of  Industry  to  promote  the  increased  use  of  cotton. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  after  I  had  failed  to  get  information 
from  the  hearings.  I  sent  Inquiries  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Brown,  the  Assistant  Secretary:  I  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  an  expert  in  that  organization:  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  the  economic 
adviser  to  the  Agricultural  Department;  and  I  addressed  a 
similar  letter  to  Dr.  Boyd,  an  economist  in  that  orgamzation. 
When  my  letters  reached  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
these  gentlemen  got  together  and  formulated  a  reply.  I 
have  the  reply:  and  I  now  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  ipoint  the  reply,  signed  by  Mr.  Harry  Li. 
Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Untted  States  Depastment  of  AcBiCTn-rniK, 

OmcE  OF  the  Undbb  SBCRCTAar, 

Washin^fton,  D.  C.  July  27.  1939. 

Hon.  Et.MKH  THOMAS, 

United  States  Senate. 

DcAs  Senator  Thomas:  This  wlU  reply  to  your  letters  of  JiUy  20 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  the  truth-in-fabrics  blU.  8.  162,  ad- 
dressed to  several  Individuals  in  this  Department.  Including  Dr. 
Ezekiel.  Dr.  Boyd.  Milo  Perkins,  and  myself. 

You  ask  whether  the  provision  of  this  bill  requiring  labeling  of 
the  manufactured  goods  to  show  the  amounts  of  reclaimed  wool 
fibers  and  other  fibers  which  are  Intended  to  "discredit  the  demand 
for  reclaimed  or  shoddy  wool"  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
demand  for  cotton  for  combining  with  virgin  wool  in  spinning  wocl- 
cotton  yarn.  Broadly  speaking,  this  Department  takes  the  view  that 
all  information  helpful  to  consumers  In  making  Intelligent  pur- 
chases Is  desirable.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  however,  we 
beUeve  that  there  are  other  Important  points  to  be  mentioned  In 
regard  to  enactment  of  the  bill  referred  to. 

If  passage  of  this  bill  should  result  In  increased  consumption  of 
virgin  wool,  we  do  not  see  how  this  Increase  could  faU  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  reclaimed  wool  and  other  fibers,  among  them  cotton,  now 
used  In  the  wool  and  woolen  industries.  What  the  extent  of  this 
effect  on  cotton  might  be  it  Is  Impossible  accurately  to  estimate,  but 
that  there  would  be  come  decrease  In  the  use  of  ootton  seems 
probable. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  data  Indicate  that  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry  used  In  1935  about  20.300.000  pounds  of  cotton  and  cotton 
waste,  which  Is  equivalent  to  about  42.000  bales  of  cotton.  In  addi- 
tion, this  group  of  industries  uses  considerable  quantities  of  cotton 
and  part  cotton  yarns  purchased  from  other  industries.  There  are 
also  considerable  quantities  of  cotton-and-wool-mlxed  fabrics  pro- 
dticed  In  mUls  primarily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods.  The  'total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  worsted  and 
woolen  goods  is  probably  In  excess  of  50,000.000  pounds,  or  the 
equivalent  of  alx>ut  105.000  bales  of  cotton. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed 
in  the  worsted-  and  woolen-goods  Industries  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  Is  relatively  small  In  percentage  compared  to 
the  total  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  this  country.  Also,  we 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  infer  that  the  use  of  cotton 
would  tie  completely  eliminated  In  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and 
woolen  goods  by  enactment  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  your  request,  this  letter  cannot  be  cleared 
through  the  Budget  Bureau,  as  is  customary  on  all  fortnal  reports 
on  legislation  issued  by  tills  Department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasst  L.  Biown. 
Assistant  Secretarff, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  now  desire  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  letter  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Tne  sentences  to  which  I  call  attention  are  a«  follows: 

If  passage  of  this  bill  should  result  in  increased  consumption  of 
virgin  wool,  we  do  not  see  bow  this  increase  could  fall  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  reclaimed  wool  and  other  fibers,  among  them  cotton, 
now  used  In  the  wool  and  woolen  industries. 

The  second  sentence  to  which  I  desire  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion is  as  follows: 

The  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  In  worsted  and  woolen 
goods  is  probably  in  excess  of  50,000.000  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  105.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  official  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  makes  the  positive  statement  that 
this  bill  will  have  the  eflfect  of  decreasing  the  demand  for 
cotton,  and  it  might  decrease  the  demand  for  cotton  to  tbe 
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extent  of  the  present  amount  being  consumed,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  105,000  bales  per  annum. 

.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  might  have  further  infor- 
mation, I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Fred  K.  Nixon,  manager  of 
the  Riverside  it  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills.  40  Worth  Street, 
New  York  City.  I  ask  permission  to  have  this  telegram 
inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  telegram  Is  as  follows: 

^       „    „  JXTLT  26,  1939. 

Frxd  K.  Ndcoi*, 

Manager,  Riverside  and  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills, 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  City: 
Schwartz  bill  pending  before  Congress  proposes  to  force  manufac- 
tiirers  to  label  contents  of  cloth,  especially  wool.  Am  advised  much 
cloth  contains  both  wool  and  cotton.  This  fact  will  force  manu- 
factiirers  to  label  cloth,  giving  percentage  of  contents  of  both  wool 
and  cotton.  Respectfully  request  your  opinion  as  to  how  provi- 
sions of  Schwartz  bill  will  affect  cotton  industry.  Theory  of 
Schwartz  bill  is  to  magnify  and  increase  importance  of  virgin  or 
nonreclamed  wool  and  to  discredit  wool  that  has  been  once  woven 
Into  cloth  and  thereafter  reprocessed  and  reclaimed.  If  such  bill 
has  effect  wanted  by  promoters,  reclaimed  wool  will  be  discredited 
and  I  fear  that  cotton,  when  used  with  wool,  will  likewise  be  dis- 
credited: hence.  If  my  interpretation  is  correot.  Schwartz  bill  will 
place  premium  on  virgin  or  unreclaimed  wool  and  will  likewise 
aii-creait  cotton,  placing  cotton  on  same  status  as  reclaimed  or 
so-called  shoddy  wool.  Representing  a  large  cotton-producing 
State,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  Congress  enact  legislation  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  demand  for  cotton.  I  shall 
appreciate  any  facts  or  opinion  you  will  give  me  relative  to  effect 
of  Schwartz  bill  upon  cotton  industry. 

Elmer  Thomas. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  promised  a  reply  to  this 
telegram  between  now  and  tomorrow  noon.  At  that  time,  if 
the  reply  is  available,  I  shall  submit  same  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa pertaining  to  Senate  bill  162.  It  appears  that  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  Senate  bill  162 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  may  interfere  with  the  use  of 
cotton. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  wool-producing  State.  I  also 
happen  to  come  from  a  cotton -growing  State.  I  cannot  see 
one  thing,  nor  did  I  see  one  thing,  in  Senate  bill  162  which 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  cotton.  Prom  what  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  concerning  that  particular  bill,  the  only 
thing  that  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  had  in  mind,  or  those  who 
would  vote  for  the  bill  had  in  mind,  was  to  try  to  keep  hon- 
est those  who  deal  in  wool. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  Senate  bill  162  which  would 
prohibit  a  single  soul  in  the  entire  country  from  using 
New  Mexico  or  Oklahoma  cotton;  but  we  do  insist  that  when 
a  fabric  is  made  of  cotton,  it  should  be  so  stated.  All  we 
ask  in  the  particular  bill  is  that  when  they  say  a  fabric  is 
wool,  the  housewife  or  anyone  who  makes  a  purchase  of  a 
particular  commodity  that  is  supposed  to  be  wool  shall  get 
a  commodity  that  is  wool. 

There  is  nothing  deceptive  about  Senate  bill  162.  There  is 
nothing  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  cotton.  While 
we  may  not  raise  as  much  cotton  as  some  of  thie  other  States 
raise,  we  still  raise  cotton  in  my  State;  but  we  do  not  want 
anyone  in  New  England  or  elsewhere  when  he  is  selling  New 
Mexico  cotton  combined  with  wool  to  say  that  it  is  wool.  If 
they  buy  wool  from  Oklahoma,  or  wool  from  New  Mexico,  or 
wool  from  Wyoming,  all  we  ask  for  in  Senate  biU  162  is  that 
they  be  honest  about  it  and  tell  us  that  it  is  wool,  not  with 
the  idea  of  interfering  in  any  way  whatever  with  cotton,  or 
prohibiting  the  marketing  of  cotton  in  any  way  at  all. 

I  hope  that  when  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  passed  Senate  biU  162.  the  bill  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz],  comes  up.  Senators  will 
have  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  that 
bill  that  will  prohibit  in  any  way  whatever  buying  1  pound 
of  cotton  anywhere.  It  is  designed  only  to  keep  wool  honest, 
even  if  we  cannot  keep  any  other  commodity  honest. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  unfortunately  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  Chamber.  The  truth-in-fabric  bill  has  come 
np  from  time  to  time.    I  merely  want  to  remark  that  if  the 
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use  of  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabric  lessened 
the  value  and  comfort  of  he  wool.  I  would  not  open  my  mouth 
about  this  bill;  but.  in  act,  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 
garment  because  of  the  p  ^culiar  character  and  tensile  strength 
of  the  cotton. 

When  a  man  buys  a  waolen  suit  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  cotton  in  it.  It  does  not  detract  one  particle  from  the 
woolen  effect.  The  fact  s  that  with  the  modem  loose  weave 
and  aniline  dyes,  it  take:  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  woolen  garmen  and  a  cotton  garment.  The  dyes 
make  the  color  fast.  Ths  comfort  of  the  garment  is  just  as 
great,  and  there  is  no  k  nd  of  moth  or  Insect  that  has  ever 
been  known  to  attack  a  c  Dtton  garment. 

I  am  not  here  to  try  t(  discredit  the  use  of  wool,  but  I  am 
here  to  state  that  if  thii  bill  passes  and  the  use  of  cotton, 
which  lessens  the  price  c  f  the  woolen  garment,  is  made  im- 
possible, and  the  use  of  a  )solutely  virgin  wool  is  enforced,  the 
sale  of  woolen  garments  uill  be  as  disastrously  affected  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklal  oma  is  afraid  that  cotton  will  be 
disastrously  affected. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  (  ne  feature,  the  commercial  feature. 
The  other  feature  is  the  attempt  to  promote  the  industry  of 
one  section  at  the  expens ;  of  the  products  of  another  section. 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  ti  le  oleomargarine  tax.  The  product 
called  oleomargarine  wa  ;  being  extracted  from  cottonseed, 
and,  of  course,  it  entere<  into  competition  with  butter.  So 
there  was  a  rush  to  Cong  ress.  and  the  butter  interests  had  a 
bm  introduced  putting  j    prohibitive  tax  on  oleomargarine. 

After  awhile  the  Senate  got  a  little  more  common  sense a 

rare  thing  in  this  body- -and  modified  the  bill.  They  said, 
"You  may  sell  that  prodi;  ct  as  oleomargarine,  and  color  it"— 
as  they  did  butter — "bu ;  you  must  label  it  'colored  oleo- 
margarine.' so  as  to  infoim  the  public  what  it  is." 

All  this  grew  out  of  i  imple  competition.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  the  nutriti'  'e  value  of  this  edible  fat.  its  whole- 
someness.  its  palatablen  ;ss,  but  it  was  a  competitor,  and 
therefore  must  be  taxed  c  ut  of  existence.  That  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  One  section  was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
butter,  another  devoted  t( »  producing  a  substitute.  Dr.  Wiley, 
appearing  before  a  subccmmittee  in  1911.  of  which  Senator 
Lodge,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  were  members,  testified  that  oleomargarine 
was  just  as  palatable,  ju!t  as  wholesome,  and  just  as  nutri- 
tious as  butter,  and  statec  that  when  colored  with  the  extract 
of  carrot  it  was  just  as  p]  Basing  in  its  yellow  appearance. 

A  Senator  who  was  devoted  to  the  butter  industry  asked 
me.  "Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  this  miserable  vegetable 
stuff  taken  from  cottonse  'd  is  as  good  as  good  Elgin  butter?" 

"Well."  I  said.  "I  do  nat  know.  I  take  my  cow  and  feed 
her  on  cottonseed  alone,  iind  I  milk  from  her  the  product  of 
the  cottonseed,  as  change  1  by  the  chemistry  of  her  anatomy, 
and  churn  it  into  bu  ter— pure  cottonseed  butter  nm 
through  a  cow."  Science  runs  cottonseed  through  a  machine 
and  extracts  butter.  I  lelieve  I  would  just  about  as  soon 
have  the  machine  produ:t,  because  it  is  not  as  subject  to 
animal  disease  as  it  s  when  run  through  the  cow 
[Laughter.] 

All  sorts  of  unpatrioti;  measures  are  resorted  to  in  an 
attempt  to  get  a  little  advantage  of  another  section.  This 
truth-ln -fabric  bill  should  be  labeled  a  bill  to  protect  the 
wool  growers  of  America,  i  lot  the  manufacturers;  they  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  asking  f|)r  the  bill    It  is  the  sheepmen  who 


want  to  eliminate  any  use 
Mr.  President,  I  deplore 


of  cotton. 

this  kind  of  legislation,  not  because 
it  would  affect  cotton,  since  150.000  bales  of  cotton  in  a  fifteen 
or  sixteen  million  bale  crdp  does  not  spell  much,  but  the  use 
of  the  cotton  does  help  th  e  poor  to  get  woolen  clothes,  which 
are.  in  a  way.  more  desirable  under  certain  conditions  than 
the  cotton-fabric  goods. 

This  bill  is  not  worthy  o '  the  United  States  Senate  or  of  the 
Congress.  No  one  has  suflered;  no  one  has  complained  except 
the  wool  grower.  No  one  tias  been  denied  a  comfortable  suit, 
no  one  has  been  denied  any  of  the  comforts  of  clothes,  but  the 
wool  growers  want  a  monopoly,  and  they  are  welcome  to  it.  so 

do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 


far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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kind  of  legislation  adds  anything  to  the  American  spb-it  or  to 
the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we  not  get  back  to 
the  bill  under  consideration  and  have  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  merely  desire  to  ob- 
serve at  this  time  that  I  am  not  going  to  reply  to  what  has 
been  said,  because  I  do  not  desire  to  delay  the  vote  on  the 
pending  bill,  but  I  hope  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  to- 
morrow that  I  know  something  about  cotton,  and  I  know 
what  is  driving  cotton  out  of  woolen  textiles,  and  I  will  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  not  new  wool. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITtTRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable  ex- 
penditures, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  MaloneyI. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  willing  that  he  shall  have  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
special  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  NeelyI.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  he  would  vote 
"yea."  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  following  general  pairs: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead]  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Glass];  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Overton];  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Harrison]. 

These  Senators  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ke'itucky  [Mr. 
Logan].    Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote.  I  withdraw  my 

vote. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1.  That  pair  has  been  transferred  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  and  I  am 
at  liberty  to  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HILL.  I  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Reynolds!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  tMr.  Slattery]  are  absent  on  important 
public  business. 

The  Seiiator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LeeI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NeelyI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton  1.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman].  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Minton],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring!  are 
unavoidably  detained. 

I  announce  the  following  pairs:  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Minton]  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring!; 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Bone!  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King];  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Wheeler]  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey!.  I  am  advised  that  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  "yea."  The  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  27,  nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 27 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

Maloney 

Mead 

Murray 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

NAYS— 44 

Hill 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Lucas 

McKellar 

Norris 

Pepjjer 

Radcliffe 

Reed 

Shcppard 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Glass  Miller 

Harrison  Minton 

Herring  Neely 

King  Overton 

Lee  Pittman 

Logan  Reynolds 

McNary  Shipstead 


Ashurst 

Barbour 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Danaber 

Downey 

Ellendcr 


Adams 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 


Frarler 
Guffey 
Hayden 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
La  PoUette 
Lodge 


Capper 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Gumey 

Hale 

Hatch 


Ru."«aell 
Schwartz 
SrhwcUenbach 
Thomae.  Okla. 
Thomas.  Utalx 
Truman 


Smatbers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Tobey  I 

TOWMUi* 

Tydlngb 

Vandenberg 

Van  Vuys 

Walsh 

White 


Bailey 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Caraway 

Davis 

Donahey 


Slattery 
Wagner 
Wheeler 
Wiley  , 


So  Mr.  Maloney's  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  made  certain  remarks  in  regard  to  a  rural- 
route  project  In  the  State  of  Otiio.  Much  to  the  discredit 
of  that  particular  project  he  read  from  a  brief  filed  by  the 
attorneys  in  some  tax  proceeding  in  Ohio,  by  which  they 
undertook  to  reduce  the  taxation  of  that  particular  project. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  projects  started  by  the  R.  E.  A. 
when  the  law  was  enacted.  I  wish  to  say  before  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  project  itself,  that  no  one,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
expected  that  it  would  work  altogether  without  mistake.  It 
covered  the  entire  United  States.  It  undertook  to  bring 
electricity  to  the  farm  homes  of  America. 

It  was  an  experiment  in  that  kind  of  legislation,  especially 
in  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  made  many  mistakes  and  will  make  many 
more  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  is  Nation-wide 
in  its  scope,  and  I  think  I  can  say  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
improved  very  greatly  and  is  doing  a  better  job  now  than 
it  did  when  it  began. 

The  particular  project  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  one  of  the  first  started,  was  In  his  own  State.  It  was 
started  in  1936.  The  Senator  referred  to  the  income  and 
the  expenses  of  that  particular  project  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1937.  It  had  been  in  operation  only  1  ftUl  year 
and  part  of  1936.  The  financial  statement  shows  that 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $717.76  in  1936.  and  that  the  net  reve- 
nue for  1937—1  speak  of  the  net  revenue — was  $849.06. 

Of  course,  if  that  kind  of  a  financial  showing  had  ex- 
tended during  the  life  of  the  project  it  would  have  been  a 
failure.  There  would  not  have  been  sufficient  money  to  pay 
the  interest  and  to  make  pajmients  on  amortization  of  the 
principal.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  made  much  of  that,  and 
he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year  1937.  U  he  had  gone  just 
1  year  more  he  would  have  found  that  the  net  revenue  in 
1938.  the  next  year,  was  $24,805.27. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  present  year.  The  Senator  would 
have  found,  had  he  gone  into  the  present  year,  that  in  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year  there  was  a  net  revenue  of 
$16,692.12. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator,  when  he  made  his 
remarks,  was  informed  of  anythmg  beyond  the  2  years  of 
failure,  the  2  experimental  years,  the  2  beginning  years. 

I  have  a  table  here  prepared  by  the  R.  E.  A..  I  presume 
it  is  correct  and  taken  from  the  records.  It  sets  forth  that 
the  gross  revenue  has  shown  a  constant  and  satisfactory 
increase,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  monthly 
receipts  taken  at  6  months*  intervals  since  the  project  was 
energized  The  first  figure  is  for  October  1936.  $2,193.12; 
in  April  1937,  $5,880;  October  1937.  $8,794.35;   April  1938, 
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$9,341.08:  October  1938.  $10,986.59;  April  1939,  $11,225^;  in 
June,  that  is  the  last  month,  1939,  $11,548.20. 

The  operating  profit  has  shown  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
increase,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  that  the  entire  statement  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  read  all  of  that 
statement.  But  in  October  1936  the  operating  deficit  was 
$33.57.  In  April  1937  the  profit  was  $539.75.  And  so  on, 
until  April  1939,  when  there  was  a  profit  of  $3,403.37.  In 
June,  last  month.  1939,  there  was  a  profit  of  $3,775.84. 

The  average  consumption  per  customer  is  now  running 
nearly  20  percent  ahead  of  1938.  The  Interest  which  has 
fallen  due  has  been  paid.  For  interest.  $26,992.56.  or  prac- 
tically $27,000,  has  been  paid,  and  as  yet  no  principal  pay- 
ments are  due. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  R.  E.  A.  proj- 
ects, and  was  constructed  at  a  time  when  costs  were  running 
about  20  percent  higher  than  present  costs.  It  was  a  pioneer 
project,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  and  was  very  much 
lower  in  construction  and  in  load  building  than  the  present 
experience  of  R.  E.  A.  projects. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  favorable  upward  trend  indi- 
cated by  the  statement,  is  particularly  significant.     . 

It  is  notable  that  the  operating  figures  for  the  calendar 
year  1937.  which  was  the  only  period  involved  in  the  tax 
case,  constituted  no  criterion  whatever  concerning  the  future 
of  this  project  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  net  revenue 
for  the  calendar  year  1938  was  nearly  300  percent  higher 
than  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  1937. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  those  figures  cannot  be  right. 
The  net  revenues? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  What  does  the  Senator  include  In  "net"  reve- 
nue? Does  he  include  depreciation,  the  replacing  of  poles 
and  lines,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  reading  the  statement  issued  by  the 
R.  E.  A. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  does  not  know  how  they  calcu- 
late their  net  revenue? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  suppose  they  are  intelligent,  probably 
as  intelligent  as  is  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  probably 
much  more  intelligent  than  I  am,  and  that  they  know  how 
to  do  that  business.    I  assume  that  they  do  It  honestly. 

Why  did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  stop  with  1937?  why 
did  he  quit  just  when  that  project  commenced  to  grow  and 
become  useful  and  self-supporting? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Because  the  statement  I  was  reading  from 
was  a  Government  brief,  a  brief  filed  with  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio  by  the  R.  E.  A.,  the  Government,  and  which 
covered  that  full  year.  I  might  say  that  I  did  not  cover  the 
year  1938,  but  this  brief  shows  that  they  did  have  the  figiires 
for  8  months  of  1938:  and  whereas  in  1937  they  told  the  tax 
commission  they  had  an  average  monthly  deficit  of  $6,394, 
they  told  them  that  in  the  first  6  months  of  1938  they  had  an 
average  monthly  deficit  of  $6,194.  In  other  words,  the  figures 
for  1938 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Now  the  Senator  is  quoting  from  a  brief  by 
the  attorneys 

Mr.  TAFT.     For  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  understand.  They  are  Government  at- 
torneys. 

Mr.  TAPT.    Yes. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  But  does  the  Senator  expect  attorneys  in 
trying  a  lawsuit  and  trying  to  get,  as  they  think,  a  reducUon 
in  taxation — does  the  Senator  believe  they  used  anything 
unfavorable  to  their  view?    So  while  I  do  not  know  whether 

they  were  telling  the  truth  or  not — I  assiune  they  were the 

fact  remains  that  the  Senator  was  quoting  from  something 
that  he  knew  was  absolutely  adverse  to  this  project. 

Mr.  TAPT.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield— that  is  absolutely 
untrue.  I  am  quoting  from  the  figures  filed,  which  are  true 
flgiires.    They  are  far  more  true  than  the  flgtires  presented 
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increasing  in  net  revenue  every  year  frcm  the  time  it  began. 
To  start  with  it  had  a  deficit.  Many  others  have  had 
deficits.  No  private  company  ever  put  in  an  electric  dis- 
tribution system,  either  rural  or  urban,  in  a  territory  where 
none  was  in  existence  before,  without  having  to  build  up 
the  load.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  there  is  a  deficit,  some- 
times for  8  or  10  years. 

As  I  understand  the  experts — of  course.  I  do  not  under- 
stand them  as  well  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio:  perhaps 
he  knows  more  than  I  know  about  the  subject — they  do  not 
commence  to  charge  depreciation  the  first  year.  They  rec- 
ognize that  they  will  have  a  deficit.  They  recognize  that 
these  projects,  like  any  other  projects,  have  to  be  built  up. 

Frcm  the  day  the  project  was  put  in  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase,  as  the  statement  shows.  I  have  not  fig- 
ured it  out.  but  as  the  statement  shows,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  net  revenue  in  this  particular  project  of  more 
than  3.000  percent  since  it  has  been  in  existence.  It  has 
paid  every  debt  it  owed  up  to  this  hour.  It  does  not  owe  a 
dollar  to  the  Government  or  to  anyone  else,  and  it  is  still 
climbing  up. 

We  cannot  expect  any  project  to  be  a  success  the  first 
year,  if  we  are  to  charge  depreciation.  If  we  are  to  charge 
up  ordinary  expenses,  we  will  find  a  deficit  to  start  with, 
either  in  private  or  public  projects.  There  is  no  difference 
between  them  in  that  respect.     They  are  all  alike. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  Senate  for  a  Senator  to 
give  the  results  while  the  project  was  a  failure  and  not  give 
any  cf  the  results  while  it  was  a  success. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  country.  It  is  not  fair  to  his  own  State. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  farmers  who  are  now  making  a  success 
of  the  project  which  the  Senator  wanted  the  country  and  the 
Senate  to  believe  was  an  abject  failure. 


Exhibit  A 


Jtn.T  27.  1939. 


STATEMENT   RE   PIONEER   RURAL   FLECTRIC   COOPERATIVE    LOCATED   IN    THE 

STATE  or  OHIO 

The  tax  case  referred  to  In  the  testimony  related  solely  to  the 
operations  of  this  project  for  the  calendar  year  1937.  which  was 
the  tax  period  at  issue.  This  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
of  this  project,  and  the  operating  figures  for  that  year,  although  of 
controlling  Importance  In  connection  with  this  particular  tax  case, 
had  no  significance  as  an  index  of  future  income  during  the  20-year 
period  of  the  Government  loan. 

The  steady  upward  trend  of  net  revenue  available  for  debt  serv- 


ice during  the   past 


years  evidences  the   economic  soundness 


The  average  kilowatt -hovir  consumption  per  constinaer  is  now 
running  nearly  20  percent  ahead  of  the  year  1938.  All  Interest 
that  has  faUen  due  totaling  $26,992.56  has  been  paid  and  as  yet 
no  principal  repayments  are  duo. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  R.  E.  A.  projects  and  was  con- 
structed at  a  time  when  costs  were  running  about  20  percent 
lilgher  than  present  costs.  It  was  a  "pioneer"  project  not  only 
in  name  but  In  fact,  and  was  very  much  slower  in  construction 
and  in  load  building  than  the  present  experience  at  R.  E.  A. 
projects.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  favorable  upward  trend  indi- 
cated above  is  particularly  slunlficant. 


and  s?lf-liquidating  character  of  this  project.  The  operating  fig- 
ures for  the  calendar  year  1937,  which  was  the  only  period  involved 
In  the  tax  case,  constitute  no  criterion  whatever  concerning  the 
future  of  this  project,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  net  reve- 
nue for  the  calendar  year  1938  was  nearly  3.000  percent  higher  than 
the  net  revenue  for  the  year  1937.  The  following  statement  is  a 
record  of  the  net  revenue  available  for  the  debt  service: 

Five  months.  1936— - - >  $717. 76 

Full  year.  1937 849.06 

Full  year.  1938 r-  24,805.27 

First  5  months.  1939 16.692.12 

'  Deficit. 

The  gross  revenue  has  shown  a  constant  and  satisfactory  in- 
crease as  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  monthly  receipts 
taken  at  6  months'  intervals  since  the  project  was  energized. 

October  1936— t2. 193. 12 

April    1937 - 5.880.30 

October    1937 8.794.35 

April  1938 -  9.341.08 

October  1938 10  986.  59 

April  1939 11.  225  97 

June    1939 - - -   11.548.20 

The  operating  profit  has  shown  a  similar  .steady  and  satisfactory 
increase  as  indicated  by  the  foUowing  statement: 

Operating  deficit: 

October  1938„_ $33.57 

Operating  profit: 

April    1937 539.75 

October    1937 1.395  09 

AprU    1938 1.126.97 

Aueust    1938 1.567.97 

September  1938 3.090.72 

October  1938 3.329.80 

April    1939 3.403.37 

June    1939 3.775.84 


Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  from'  Ohio. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  wants  to 
ask  me  something. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  I  was  recognized  in  my  own  right.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  charged  me 
with  unfairness  because  I  happened  to  present  the  only 
figures  I  could  obtain.  The  figures  are  official  figures,  sworn 
to  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  They  are 
correct.  They  must  be  correct.  There  is  no  alternative. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  has  not  presented  a  com- 
plete statement  of  operation  in  1938.  He  merely  presented 
the  conclusion  of  some  R.  E.  A.  administrator,  instead  of 
the  statements  of  attorneys.    He  draws  conclusions. 

The  Senator  does  not  even  know  whether  or  not  depre- 
ciation and  interest  are  included  in  his  figures.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  asked  the  officials  of  R.  E.  A.  to  present  to  us 
the  operating  figures  of  some  of  the  cooperatives.  They 
said  they  would  do  so.  but  they  have  not  yet  done  so.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  their  duty  to  present  the  figures  to  the  com- 
mittee if  they  have  them,  and  not  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  because  we  asked  for  them,  and  we  have  not  been 
furnished  with  them. 

In  the  second  place,  I  did  not  really  notice  yesterday  the 
figures  for  1938;  but  if  I  had.  they  prove  only  what  the 
figures  for  1937  prove.  The  difference  is  almost  negligible. 
All  I  had  was  the  figures  for  8  months  of  1938,  when  the 
brief  was  filed. 

The  average  deficit  for  the  year  1937  was  $6,394  per 
month;  and  the  average  deficit  for  1938  was  $6,194  per 
month  for  the  months  reported.  In  other  words,  in  1937  the 
cooperative  had  a  gross  deficit  of  $75,000:  and  apparently 
from  the  figures  its  gross  deficit  would  be  something  like 
$65,000  or  $66,000.  In  other  words,  the  figures  for  1938  were 
not  substantially  different. 
Furthermore,  the  brief  says: 

It  is  apparent  that  some  deficit  will  continue  for  a  p>erlod  of 
years.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  the  trend  la 
very  slow.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  customers 
have  been  connected,  including  almost  all  the  profitable  business. 

The  Senator  emphasizes  the  increase  in  gross  business. 
He  does  not  say  anything  about  expenses.  Apparently  there 
is  some  increase  in  business.  The  year  before  the  project 
made  only  $80  more  than  actual  expenses.  In  1938  it  made 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  not  sufficient  to  begin  to  pay 
depreciation:  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  interest  whatever: 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amortization 
on  the  debt  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Incidentally,  the  Senator  said  I  was  reflect- 
ing on  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  will  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  that  statement.  My  whole 
effort  yesterday  was  to  prove  that  the  R.  E.  A.  was  a  spend- 
ing and  not  a  lending  organization;  that  the  debts  are  not 
good  debts:  that  the  debts  cannot  be  paid  back  and  will  not 
be  paid  back  beyond  a  certain  percentage.  I  suggested  that 
50  percent  of  the  total  amount  put  into  the  R.  E.  A.  might 
be  paid  back. 

We  asked  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
present  all  the  figvures  from  600  cooperatives.    It  has  not 
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done  so;  and  T  venture  to  say  that  If  the  flgiires  were  fur- 
nished it  would  be  found  that  operating  expenses  have 
exhausted  every  cent  of  operating  receipts  and  that  today 
nothing  is  left  to  pay  interest  or  amortization,  to  say  nothing 
of  depreciation  on  the  equipment. 

I  did  not  criticize  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
In  fact,  the  Administration  explained  why  it  cannot  pay  the 
charges.  I  agree  with  the  explanation.  The  lack  of  earning 
power  is  said  to  be  due  wholly  to  the  thin  character  of  the 
rural  business.  The  property  has  been  eflaciently  managed. 
The  gross  earnings  are  as  large,  and  the  operating  expenses 
are  as  low,  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

The  Senator  states  that  this  project  is  one  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
mistakes.  I  did  not  say  it  was  one  of  the  R.  E.  A.  mistakes. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  as  good  a  cooperative  as  there  is  In  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  well  administered.  I 
read  this  statement  to  the  Senate  last  night: 

The  rates  at  which  electric  energy  is  sold  to  the  members  of  the 
corporation  are  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear  and  comparable  to 
the  rates  charged  by  power  and  light  companies  in  adjacent  terri- 
tories. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  higher  rates  would  result 
in  restricting  the  development.  To  have  avoided  a  deficit 
for  the  year  1937  would  have  required  gross  revenue  87  per- 
cent greater  than  that  actually  received.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  such  result  could  be  obtained. 

Those  are  the  figures.  They  seem  to  me  to  prove  com- 
pletely what  I  said  yesterday,  that  the  bill  is  a  spending  and 
not  a  lending  proposal;  that  if  we  want  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  R.  E.  A.  we  ought  to  appropriate  it  out  of 
the  regular  Budget,  as  we  have  done  for  the  past  3  or  4 
years.  It  ought  not  to  be  assumed  to  be  loaned  money,  on 
the  theory  that  in  some  way  it  is  going  to  be  paid  back. 

My  whole  objection  to  the  Govenunent  going  into  busi- 
ness is  illustrated  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  does 
not  know  what  depreciation  is.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  fig- 
ures from  Government  enterprises,  or  of  the  way  in  which 
any  private  enterprise  has  to  figiu-e.  He  has  never  figured 
correctly  as  to  theJT.  V.  A.;  and  if  the  Government  goes  into 
business  men  like  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  men  of 
his  point  of  view  will  run  those  businesses.  That  is  why 
Government  businesses  are  bound  to  fail.  That  is  why  we 
ought  to  stay  out  of  private  business. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  shall  be  through  in  half  a  minute. 

The  Government  ought  to  stay  out  of  business.  The  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  engaged  in  governmental  business. 
It  ought  to  be  interested  in  assisting  the  people;  but  when 
governments  go  into  actual  business  my  contention  is  that 
they  always  lose  money,  and  are  likely  to  lose  money,  and 
carmot  be  blamed  for  losing  money.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  a  bill  which  puts  the  Government  into 
the  lending  business  and  which,  through  tlie  lending  busi- 
ness, goes  into  the  control  of  all  the  companies  to  which 
money  is  loaned,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Eerie  before  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee,  is  a  bill  which  ought 
to  be  rejected  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  point  of 
Government  regimentation  and  regulation  of  aU  business, 
and  finally  actual  operation  of  all  business. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
his  speech,  if  one  reads  it  through,  was  trying  to  do  Just 
what  he  is  now  attempting  to  do— that  is,  to  show  that  this 
is  a  spending  bill,  and  that  we  are  going  to  lose  on  it.  To 
demonstrate  his  point  he  used  this  particular  illustration  in 
his  own  State.  He  was  trying  to  show,  if  one  went  no  fur- 
ther than  he  did,  that  the  project  was  an  absolute  failure- 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  take  over  all  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  before  it  got  throt^h.  and  that  it  was  going  to  fail 
The  Senator  has  a  perfect  right  to  believe  as  he  does 
I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  a  man  who  so  argues.  I  know 
that  some  men  honestly  believe  such  a  thing,  as  probably 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  does.  That  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  when  he  comes  to  prove  his  proposition  he 
uses  an  illustration  and  tells  only  half  the  story.  I  previ- 
ously stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  that  is  not  a  fair  way 
^to  liresent  any  case  in  the  Senate.    That  is  the  way  an 
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attorney  presents  his  case  to  a  Jury,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  lis 
not  the  way  the  Senator  ought  to  have  presented  the  ca« 
to  the  Senate  if  he  \fanted  to  be  fair.  He  should  have  to|d 
both  sides. 

The  Senator  from  bhio  charges  me  with  much  Ignorande, 
to  which  I  plead  gui  ty.  I  do  not  claun  to  be  a  wise  ma  i! 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  fron 
Ohio.  With  his  sup  rior  knowledge  he  tells  us  what  oug]  it 
to  be  done. 

No  private  corpora  ion  in  the  coimtry  ever  started  a  pro, 
ect,  either  rural  or  urban,  without  having  a  loss  at  tl  e 
beginning  of  the  opei  ation  of  the  project.  I  am  referring  o 
a  project  which  is  stj  rted  new,  as  the  R.  E.  A.  had  to  do  ip. 
the  case  of  this  particular  project. 

That  is  probably  fue  of  every  R.  E.  A.  that  is  put  Inio 
force.  You  have  to  build  up  a  load.  It  takes  time.  Yt  u 
cannot  charge  deprec  ation,  you  cannot  charge  amortizatloi  i, 
for  the  first  year  or  wo;  and  this  project  is  going  on  no\r, 
at  this  moment,  ent  rely  out  of  debt.  It  does  not  owe 
dollar  for  interest.  I ;  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  princip^ 
when  it  comes  due.  I  do  not  know  what  may  happen, 
private  company  would  not  try  to  meet  the  principal, 
would  go  in  debt,  am  I  stay  in  debt,  and  get  in  debt  further 
and  deeper  all  the  tir  le;  but  this  rural  electrification  statu  e 
provides  for  amortiza  ion  for  the  payment  of  these  debts,  i  o 
that  when  the  coope'atives  get  through  they  will  not  o^e 
anything,  but  they  wi  1  own  the  property,  and  will  have  on  y 
the  operating  expenies  and  depreciation  to  look  cut  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  aac  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks,  extracts  f roi  a 
a  brief  of  the  Rura]  Electrification  Administration  in  tlje 
case  of  the  Pioneer  R  iral  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  <t)FFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  Jo 
ordered. 

The  matter  refenetj  to  is  as  follows 


[The  Tax  Commtssion 


Rural  Electric  Cooper  itlve.  Inc.,  taxpayer.  Application  tD  obtal  a 
a  reduction  in  the  tentative  assessed  valuation  of  Its  properly 
for    the    year    1938.      Memorandum    submitted    by    the    taxpay« 


and  by   the  Rural    E 
the  United  States  of 


ectriflcation   Administration   on    behalf   of 
America,  a  creditor  of  the  taxpayer] 
Pheximinabt  Statement 
It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  tentative  valuation  of  ttJe 

•_  ...  ,.  JJjg  y^j^j.  jggg  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  $887,015 


taxpayer's    property    foi 


should  be  very  greatly  reduced  This  memorandum  presents  Its 
reasons  of  fact  and  o  law  in  support  of  the  application  fcr 
reduction  ^ 


STATEMEJJT       OF       TKE 


I^JTEREST       OP       THE       RURAL       ELECTRinCATIok 
ADMINISTRATION 


The   properties   of 
United  States,  acting 
tration.     The  taxpayer 
th3  total  sum  of  |1 
Interest  at  3  percent 
the  property  here  involted 
monthly    installments, 
amount,  with  interest. 

The  taxpayer  has  not 
operating  expenses 
essential  reserves.    The 
ness   which   brought 
net  revenues  after  . 
States,  therefore,  is' 
taxpayer's  property  as  a 
as  a  creditor,  but  it 
Miami,  and  Shelby  Cou4t 
nance   of    this    electric 
represents  much  more 
the  taxable  property  in 
ment  of  many  years' 
for  a  service  that  has 
life.      The    increasing 
of  life  has  become  a 
the  Federal  rural 

The  successful  dev 
by  the  prospect   of 
relieved  by  an  adjustment 
the    true    earning    powe  r 
The  Rural  EiectrlQcatloB 
set  forth  above,  joins  In 

RELEVANT    FACTS    CONCERK  INC 


this 
paym  ent 


t3 


The  Pioneer  Rural  ElA:tric 
Of  rural  electric  consumers, 


of  Ohio.     In  the  matter  of  the  Pione<r 


thje    taxpayer   were   wholly    financed   by   tli  s 

tirough  the  Rural  Electrlficaticn  Adminls - 

•  is  now  indebted  to  the  United  SUtes  li 

IB-  .272,  evidenced  by  20-year   notes,   bearin  5 

t  nd   secured   by  a   first   mortgage   upon   a  1 

'•^ed.     The  notes  are  to  be  repaid   iu  equj  1 

adjusted     to    retire    the    total    princlps  i 

>y  December  1,  1956. 

at  any  time  earned  enough  even  to  pay  It  1 

excl  jsive  of  the  debt  service  and  exclusive  c  f 

inly  source  of  repajrment  of  the  indebted- 

-   taxpayable   property   into   being    is   th> 

t  of  all  operating  expenses.    The  Unitei  I 

viti^ally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  ih> 

going  concern.    It  is  not  only  interested 

s  with  the  rural  population  of  Champaigr , 

ies  an  interest  in  the  successfiil  mainte  • 

service.      The    enterprise   of   the   taxpay 

the  people  of  Ohio  than  an  addition 

these  counties.     It  represents  the  fulfill 

Ire  on  the  part  of  this  large  rural  aren 

le  an  essential  commonplace  in  urban 

between    urban    and    rural    standard  1 

public  problem  in  the  solution  of  whicl  i 

ation  program  plays  an  important  part. 

eloptnent  of  this  enterprise  is  now  Jecpardizet 

coi^inulng  deficits.      This   Jeopardy    may    b 

of  the  tax  load  to  a  level  that  reflect) 

and    th«    true    ralue    of    the    property, 

Administration,  therefore,  for  the  reason  1 

this  memorandum. 


di  s 
b  come 

gap 
greit 
electri  Ication 


THE     BT7SINESS     AND     PBOPKRTT     OF     TH:  I 
TAXPAYER 

Cooperative.  Inc..  is  an  organizatioi 
;,  formed  by  a  merger  of  three  slmUa: 
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cooperative  associations.  It  operates  wholly  in  rural  areas,  where, 
for  many  years,  the  farmers  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  service  from 
existing  utility  companies.  Service  was  consistently  denied  on  the 
aole  ground  that  the  business  would  be  unprofitable.  The  business 
of  the  taxpayer  in  this  proceeding  became  possible  only  through 
the  program  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  It  was 
only  because  of  the  willingness  of  these  farmers  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  financial  risks  which  private  capital  would  not 
take  that  this  taxable  property  came  into  being.  Those  ccnoerr.ed 
in  the  enterprise  have  faith  that  it  wUl  become  self-siistaining. 
but  this  will  be  possible  only  by  an  adjustment  of  aU  items  of 
operating  expense,  including  taxes,  to  the  business  facts  of  the 
enterprise  in  its  early  years. 

The  fact  which  is  chiefly  relevant  to  this  proceeding  Is  the  pres- 
ent earning  power  of  the  property.  In  the  year  1937  the  gross  op- 
erating revenues  were  (88.111.83.  The  operating  expenses,  includ- 
ing taxes,  but  exclusive  of  interest  and  exclusive  of  any  reserves 
for  depreciation  and  future  maintenance,  were  $88,084.35.  Interest 
was  $26,190.89.  Rescr\'es  lor  depreciation  and  maintenance,  com- 
puted at  5  percent  of  the  book  value  of  fixed  assets,  amounted  to 
$50,567.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
showed  a  deficit  of  $76,731  32.  equal  to  87  percent  of  Its  gross  reve- 
nues. These  facts  as  to  the  earning  power  of  the  property  are 
set  forth  in  the  report  heretofore  filed  by  the  taxpayer.  The  report, 
however,  did  not  include  any  reserves  for  depreciation  and  mainte- 
nance which  proper  accounting  practice  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  require.  A  summary  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement  is  shown 
in  exhibit  "A."  attached  hereto. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  deficit  wiU  continue  for  a  period  of 
years.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement,  the  trend 
is  very  slow.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  customers 
have  been  connected.  Including  almost  all  of  the  profitable  busi- 
ness. In  exhibit  "B,"  hereto  attached,  is  a  profit -and -loss  statement 
for  the  period  from  January  1937  to  August  1938.  Inclusive.  The 
average  monthly  deficit  for  the  2  years  is  as  foUows: 
Year  1937.  average  monthly  deficit: 

Belore  depreciation $2,180 

After  depreciation 6,394 

Year  1938.  average  monthly  deficit: 

Before  depreciation 1.702 

After    depreciation 6. 194 

This  lack  cf  earning  power  is  due  wholly  to  the  'thin"  character 
of  this  rural  business.  The  property  has  been  efficiently  managed. 
The  gross  earnings  are  as  large  and  the  operating  expenses  are  as 
low  as  reasonably  possible.  The  rates  at  which  electric  energy  is 
scld  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  as  high  as  the  traffic 
will  bear,  and  comparable  to  the  rates  charged  by  power  and  light 
companies  in  adjacent  territory.  A  ccmparlEOn  of  these  rates  Is 
set  fcrth  in  exhibit  "C"  hereto  attached.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  higher  rates  would  result  in  restricting  the  development  of 
new  business  and  prolong  the  period  cf  operating  deficits.  To  have 
avoided  a  deficit  for  the  year  1937  would  have  required  a  gross 
revenue  87  percent  greater  than  that  actually  received.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  such  result  could  be  obtained  by  any  increase  in  rates 
and  further  discussion  cf  this  matter  would  seem  unnecessary. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  deficit  is  not  the  result  of  abnor- 
mally high  operating  expenses.  Exactly  the  opposite  Is  true.  The 
break-down  of  operating  expenses  set  forth  in  the  taxpayer's  report 
and  in  exhibit  A  Indicates  an  unusually  low  ratio  of  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  book  value  of  the  property.  It  is  apparent  that  every 
Item  of  expense  has  been  cut  to  the  twne.  Such  items  as  salaries, 
wages,  rent,  and  office  expense  are  very  much  lower  than  similar 
Items  In  the  current  practice  of  electric  companies.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  usual  tjiie  of  utility  company,  privately  financed 
and  operated  for  profit,  would  show  a  greater  deficit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  property  In  this  area. 

Resp>ectfully  submitted. 

On   behalf   of   Pioneer   Rural   Electric   Cooperative,   Inc^ 
Taxpayer. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson, 

General  Counsel, 
On  behalf  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Pro/It  end  loss  statement.  Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Jan.  1,  1937.  to  Dec.  31.  1937 

Operating  revenue $88,111.83 

Operating  expenses: 

Pioduction  expense:  Power  purchases 26.072.56 

Distribution  expense: 

Distribution  labor $6,381.75 

Supplies  and  expense 3,206.82 

Repaurs  to  overhead  lines 13. 348.  19 

22,936  76 

Undtstrlbut^  expense 416. 34 

Deferred  upkeep: 

Osnerai  exf>ense: 

Salaries  and  expense  of  administra- 
tive  offices $3,495.44 

Salaries   and    expense    of    office   em- 
ployees     1,919.70 

Rent 439. 06 
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Deferred  upkeep — Continued. 
General  expense — Continued. 

Supplies  and  expense 8.908.41 

Miscellaneous 4.  325.  60 

Meter  readings,  salaries  and  expense.  686. 04 

Collections,  salaries  and  expense 2.  605. 10 

Consumers  accounting,  salaries  and 

expense 780. 00 

Advertising 63.48 

Insurance 1. 939. 12 

UncoUected  accounts 71.28 


$20,223.22 

Taxes .» 18.038.34 

Interest  on  funded  debt - ,„.„     26. 190.  89 


Total  operating  expense .. 114,275.24 

Reserves  for  maintenance  and  depreciation   (6  perotnt 

of  book  value  of  fixed  assets) 50,  567. 91 


Total  operating  expense  and  reserves « 164,  843. 15 


Net  income  (deficit) _ 76.731.33 

The^e   figures  do   not   Include   a   net   nonoperatlng   revenue   of 
$456.95. 


Exhibit  B 

Profit  and  loss  statement.  Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Cooperating,  Inc., 
Jen.  1.  1918.  to  Aug.  31.  1938 

Operating    revenue $77,925.33 

Operating  expenses: 

Production  expense:  power  purchases 22,605.03 

Distribution  expense: 

Labor $4,987.28 

Supplies  and  expense 1.186.49 

MUeage 355.  79 

6.529.56 

Maintenance  expenses: 

Labor 7,  567.  60 

Supplies 2.  421.  77 

Mileage 392.84 

10.381.01 

Consumers  billing  and  collecting  expense: 

Salaries _ 824,  00 

Miscellaneous 188.  52 

1,012.62 

General  expense: 

Salaries 4.822.65 

Miscellaneous 6,  620. 40 

^                            10. 443.  05 

Insurance 1.  084.  63 

TYansportatlon    expense 1.422.14 

Taxes 13.  584.  TO 

Interest  on  fiinded  debt 24.  390.  C2 

Total  operating  expenses 91.544.11 

Reserves  for  mainteuBrce  and  depreciation  (5  peroent 
per  annum  of  book  value  of  fixed  assets.  Adjusted 
for  8-month  period) 35. 937.  CO 

Total  operating  expenses  and  reserves 127. 481. 11 

Net  Income   (deficit) 49.555.88 

These  figures  do  not  include  nonoperatlng  revenue  of  $940.66. 


Exhibit  C 

Rates  for  sale  of  electric  energy  by  Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, Inc. 

Cents 

First   30   kilowatt-hours 7.5 

Next  30  kilowatt-hours » 5 

Next    140   kilowatt-hours . 8 

Over  200   kilowatt-hours 1.75 

Rates  of  other  power  and  light  companies  in  rural  areas  of  Ohio 

OHIO    electric    power   CO. 

Cents 

First  40  kilowatt-hours 8 

Next   20   kilowatt-hours B 

Over  60   kilowatt-hours : 8 

OHIO   electric    power   CO.     (SPUNOnZLD    orvtsioN) 

Cents 

First  30  kilowatt-hours , — 6 

Next  40   kilowatt-hours 5 

Next    130   kilowatt-hotirs 8 

Over  200   kUowatt-hours _- 9 

DATTON  POWER  *   LICHT  CX>. 

Cents 

First  30  kilowatt-hours 8 

Next   50   kilowatt-hours 8 

Over  80  kilowatt-hours 8.  8 
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BROOKVZLXZ  &  LTWIEBTTEG  LIGHTING  CO.,  BTIADF03D  &  GETTTSBT7RG  UJX- 
TRIC  LIGHT  &  PO\VTR  CO.,  GREENVn.T.g  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  A  POWER  CO., 
EATON     LIGHTING     CO. 

Cents 

First  40   kilowatt-hoiirs 7 

Next    40    kilowatt-hours __. 6 

Over  80  kUowatt-hours I    3 

Comparison  of  rates 
Cost  of  50  kilowatt-hours: 

Pioneer  Cooperative $3.25 

Average  of  other  companies 3.35 

Cost  of   100  kilowatt-hours: 

Pioneer    Cooperative 4.93 

Average  of  other  companies 5.50 

Note. — The  average  monthly  bill  for  the  customers  of  Pioneer 
Cooperative  was  less  than  $3  and  at  this  level  its  rates  compare 
almost  exactly  with  other  companies.  For  higher  consumptions 
-  its  rates  are  about  10  percent  lower  than  other  companies.  This 
is  good  management  as  ari  inducement  to  greater  use  in  develop- 
ing a  strictly  rural  business  where  consumer  buying  power  is 
relatively  low.  • 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  flcor. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  BONE.  I  think  it  were  well  for  all  of  us  to  recall, 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  here 
for  the  past  few  minutes  about  the  defects,  if  any,  cf  the 
R.  E.  A.  program,  that  before  this  administration  came 
into  power  there  was  in  existence  in  this  country  the  most 
ruthless,  cold-blooded  business  machine  ever  built  in  Amer- 
ica— the  American  Power  Trust.  It  had  received  no  check 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  dominated  that  particular  field 
as  wholly  and  completely  as  it  was  possible  for  any  busi- 
ness organization  in  America  to  dominate  a  field.  Is  there 
any  doubt  of  that  in  the  mind  of  anyone?  If  it  wanted 
anything,  it  got  it.  It  got  it  from  State  legislatures,  from 
municipal  organizations,  from  every  public  body  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  handed  power  en  a  silver  platter  in  plentitude, 
the  like  of  which  this  country  has  never  witnessed. 

Now,  what  happened?  There  arose  in  this  country  a  veri- 
table stench  in  business.  The  Power  Trust  rooked  and 
robbed  everybody  who  was  foolish  enough,  in  good  faith, 
to  invest  possibly  his  last  nickel  in  its  stock.  Friends  of 
mine  out  West  lost  every  penny  they  had  in  the  world  in 
buying  the  stock  of  scandalous,  thieving  outfits  like  the 
InsuH  combine  in  Illinois,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  murmur 
of  protest  from  people  in  public  life  about  that.  In  the  city 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  a  peculiar  stock  manipulation  went  on 
which  almost  cost  their  whole  investment  to  those  who  had 
invested  their  money. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  recall  to  your  minds  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  revealed 
some  things  which  actually  stank  to  high  heaven. 

There  has  not  been  a  private  power  utility  company  in 
this  country  that  ever  pioneered  anywhere.  Show  me  where 
a  private  company  ever  really  pioneered?  When  they  built 
a  power  line,  they  knew  they  had  their  hooks  into  the  con- 
sumers in  such  a  way  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  back 
every  cent  of  their  money.  They  made  the  consumers  sign 
3-year  contracts,  tying  on  electric  ranges.  They  fortified 
themselves  against  loss;  and  even  in  spite  of  that  iron  con- 
trol, that  cold-blooded,  monopolistic  control  of  that  business, 
with  all  that  graft  sanctified  by  State  regulatory  devices, 
even  then  they  could  not  make  that  rotten  business  make 
money  for  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  it.  One  after 
another  these  monstrous  financial  frauds  went  down,  down 
and  out,  and  they  took  the  savings  of  millions  of  people  with 
them.  This  smelly  mess  we  know  as  the  InsuU  outfit  is 
tsrpical  of  such  operations.  So  when  we  are  talking  about 
sacred  private  business  In  this  country,  let  us  recall  that  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  the  private  power  combines  show  what 
flattened  America.  We  allowed  such  burglars  to  run  loose 
in  this  country,  and  they  cleaned  America.  Who  challenged 
them  before  1932?  Let  someone  rise  and  tell  me  one  effec- 
tive challenge  laid  at  the  door  of  that  gang.  They  got  every 
law  they  wanted  on  the  statute  books.  They  got  it  up  in  my 
State,  and  in  every  sovereign  State  of  the  Union.  You  good 
lawyers  rise  and  tell  me  where  there  was  a  real  check,  except 
a  very  brief  one  here  and  there. 
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Mr.  REED.    Mr.  Prei  ident,  wfll  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OT^CER.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  want  to  get  this  amend- 
ment along. 

Mr.  REED.    I  beg  th ;  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  BONE.    I  am  go  ng  to  conclude  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  REED.  With  th ;  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  want  to  offer  Pofessor  Ripley,  of  the  Harvard  staff, 
as  exhibit  A.  He  begai  i,  back  in  1924,  to  point  out  the  evils 
of  holding  companies  in  this  country.  The  public-utility 
companies  stopped  advertising  with  my  newspapers,  in  part. 

Mr.  BONE.    They  kr  ow  how  to  put  the  heat  on,  all  right. 

Mr.  REED.  I  came  i  o  Washington  in  1926  three  times,  at 
my  own  expense,  to  h(  Ip  Senator  Walsh  get  his  resolution 
in  shape.  The  charts  t  lat  he  hung  up  in  this  Chamber  were 
made  in  my  office  at  K  ansas  City.  I  am  cfif ering  as  exhibit 
A  a  man  who  started  10  years  before  this  administration 
started  to  point  out  tie  evil  of  the  holding  companies,  if 
you  please. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  I  admire  him  veiy  much  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  am  glad  that  he  contributed  to  Professor  Ripley,  and  I 
hope  he  helped  to  write  the  chapter  in  Ripley's  book  headed 
"More  light  and  power,   oo." 

Mr.  REED.  Professo  •  Ripley  wrote  his  book.  Main  Street 
and  Wall  Street,  and  at  that  time  the  professor  and  I  had 
some  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The  only  thing  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  wis  that  Professor  Ripley  and  I  were 
early  In  this  game.  V  e  had  no  monopoly  upon  purity  or 
wisdom.  We  thought  we  did  know  something  about  the 
abuses.  The  only  thin?  I  object  to,  now  and  then,  is  the 
assumption  on  the  par;  of  this  administration  that  It  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  evil,  and  that  nobody  else  ever  had 
any  part  in  trying  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  L(  rd  knows  I  would  not  arrogate  to 
myself  or  this  adminis  ration  any  assumption  of  virtue,  or 
assert  that  this  is  the  first  time  anything  had  ever  been 
done;  but  this  is  the  fir  it  time  that  I  recall  when  any  money 
was  appropriated  by  th;  Federal  Government  in  a  practical 
effort  to  get  at  and  cor-ect  some  of  these  abuses.  Any  man 
who  has  had  a  bit  of  experience  in  utility  regulation  knows 
how  this  all  adds  up.  I  recall  one  outfit  out  west  which 
collected  from  its  consimers  $800,000  for  depreciation  and 
paid  it  out  in  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  and  none  of  its 
ofHcials  went  to  jail.  I  y  that  act  they  were  violating  every 
recognized  canon  of  business  decency.  There  was  not  a 
lawyer  in  public  life  Mho  did  not  know  precisely  what  it 
implied.  That  was  an  act  for  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  challenged:  but  mder  this  beautiful  thing  that  we 
call  State  regulation  t  ley  were  not  even  rebuked.  Public 
morals  in  the  private  lower  field  were  at  a  low  ebb  before 
1932. 

Mr.  REED.  The  Se:  lator  means  in  Washington,  not  in 
Kansas? 

Mr.  BONE.  Kansas  Is  still  Kansas,  and  not  only  has 
virtue  in  her  outward  p  irts  but  is  clean  inside. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  my  friend  from 
Kansas  for  his  contribuion. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Prej  ident.  I  offer  an  amendment.  I  move 
to  strike  out  paragrapl  (2)  on  page  4.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  amendment  Which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to 
have  the  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  desire  lo  have  the  amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Oh  page  4,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
paragraph  (2) ,  and  in  lii;u  thereof  to  insert  the  following: 

(a)  In  order  to  increaie  employment  by  providing  for  usefxil 
non-Federal  public  works  ;  )roJect8  of  the  kind  and  character  which 
the  Federal  Emergency  Ad  ninistrator  of  Public  Works  has  hereto- 
fore financed  or  aided  in  financing,  pursuant  to  title  H  of  the 
^ational  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
PJ^«*'°"  ^^^  °^  ^^^^-  ^^^  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1936.  the  Public  Works  V  Imlnlstratlon  Extension  Act  of  1937  or 
the  PubUc  Works  Adminia  j-aUon  ApproprlaUon  Act  of  1938   there 
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1$  herebv  authorized  to  be  approprt«ted  to  the  Public  Works  Ad-  | 
ministration  (herein  called  the  "Administration")  in  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  1250.000.000.  together  with  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  made  under  section  201  of  such  act  of  1938. 
not  reserved  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Adminlstr alien  and 
not  now  or  hereafter  expended  pursuant  to  allotments  heretofore 
made,  which  amounts  shall  be  available  until  June  30.  1941,  and 
may  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  for  (1)  the  making  of  loans 
or  grants,  or  both,  to  States.  Territories,  possessions,  political  sub- 
divisions, or  other  public  bodies  (herein  called  "public  agencies"); 
or  (2)  the  construction  and  leasing  of  projects,  with  or  without 
the  privilege  of  pvirchase,  to  any  such  public  agencies. 

(b)  No  amount  available  tinder  this  title  shall  be  allotted  for 
any  project  which.  In  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner, 
ctnnot  be  commenced  prior  to  March  1.  1940,  or  the  completion 
of  which  cannot  be  substantially  accomplished  prior  to  July  1, 
1941:  ProvitUd,  That  this  limitation  upon  time  shall  not  apply 
to  any  project  Involved  in  litigation  in  any  Federal  or  State  court. 

(c)  Under  the  funds  available  In  this  title,  no  grant  shall  be 
made  In  excess  of  45  percent  of  the  cort  of  any  project,  and  no 
project  shall  be  constructed  for  lease  to  any  public  agency  unless 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  that  the  nonrecoverable  portion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  shall  not  exceed  45  percent  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

(d)  No  money"!  for  a  non -Federal  project  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  title  to  any  public  agency  unless 
and  until  adequate  provision  has  been  made,  or  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner  Is  assured,  for  financing  such  part  of  the 
entire  cost  thereof  as  Is  not  to  be  supplied  from  Federal  funds. 

(e)  Not  more  than  »7.OOO,0C0  of  the  amount  available  under 
this  title  may  be  vispd  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istration during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  in  connection 
with  this  title;  such  amotint  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  thereof  during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  piuposes  set  forth 
for  such  administration  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1940.  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  amount  avall- 
aMe  under  this  title  an  adequate  sum  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Administration  In  connection  with  this  title  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1941,  subject  to  authorization  hereafter  by 
annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  utilization  thereof. 

(f)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  projects  vmder 
the  appropriations  in  this  act  shall  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  In  the  same  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner:  Provided,  That  If  minimum  rates 
cf  pay  for  persons  employed  by  private  employers  in  any  occupation 
are  established  by  or  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  not  less  than  the  minimum  rates 
cf  pay  so  established  shall  be  paid  to  persons  In  similar  occupations 
in  the  same  locality'  employed  on  projects  under  the  appropriation 
In  this  title. 

(g)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  act.  whether  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  or  by  the  States  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies  from  funds  contributed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  used  by  any  Federal,  SUte.  or 
other  agency  to  purchase,  establish,  relocate,  or  expand  mills,  fac- 
tories, or  plants,  which  would  manufactvirc  or  produce  for  sale 
articles,  commodities,  or  products  In  competition  with  existing 
Industries. 

Sec  202.  Moneys  realized  from  the  .sale  of  securities  acqtilred  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  or  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  or  the  proceeds  of  such  securities, 
may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  making  of  loans  in  con- 
nection with  projects  under  this  title,  notwithstanding  any  previous 
llmlUtions  on  the  total  amount  of  such  sectiritles  or  proceeds 
thereof  that  may  be  used  for  loan  ptirposes. 

Sec.  203.  The  Public  Works  Administration  Is  hereby  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1942,  and  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  continue  to  perform  all  functions  which  It  is  author- 
ized to  perform  on  July  1,  1939.  All  laws,  Eitecutlve  orders,  and 
other  documents  referring  to  the  Federal  EJmergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  all  laws.  Executive  orders,  and  other  documents 
referring  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public  Works 
shaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
Extension  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  206.  No  new  applications  for  loans  or  grants  for  non-Fed- 
eral projects  shall  be  received  by  the  administration  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1939:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
applications  amendatory  of  applications  for  projects  received  prior 
to  October  1,  1939,  and  such  amendatory  applications  shall  be  con- 
fined to  projects  which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner, 
can  be  started  and  completed  within  the  time  llnolts  specified  In 
section  201  (b)  of  the  PubUc  Works  Administration  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939." 

(b)  That  portion  of  section  201  (f)  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration Appropriation  Act  of  1938  which  reads  "few  the  comple- 
tion (except  liquidation)  of  the  activities  of  such  administra- 
tion," is  hereby  rejjealed. 

Sec.  205.  No  Federal  construction  project,  except  flood  control 
and  water  conservation  or  utilization  projects  now  under  acttial 
construction,  shaU  be  undertaken  or  prosecuted  with  funds  made 


ATaUsble  by  this  section  tmless  and  imtil  money*  auflletent  for 
the  completion  thereof  shaU  have  been  irrevocably  allocated  or 
appropriated  therefor. 

Sbc.  206.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  Works  Admlnl8> 
tratlon  Appropriation  Act  of  1939." 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inqtiiry.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  clerk  read  the  original  para- 
graph (f)  on  pages  3,  4.  and  5  of  the  so-called  Maloney 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  did  not  read  the 
paragraph  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  The  Chair  under- 
stands it  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  sometime  ago  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  considered  a  relief  measure  and  when 
that  bill  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives  $125,000.- 
000  had  been  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  Prom  reading  the  Congressional  Record 
in  connection  with  the  debates  which  were  held  on  this  bill. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  House  included  and  ear- 
marked a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  Public 
Works  Administration  projects.  Various  Members  took  an 
unusual  interest  in  debating  that  bill  when  it  was  up  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  who  has  not  some  project  In  his  district  at  this 
time  which  has  been  given  encouragement  by  the  agents 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  to  the  point  where 
many  of  the  communities  have  voted  bonds,  or  have  raised 
the  money  in  one  way  or  another  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  present  act. 

In  Illinois  we  have  a  number  of  such  projects,  and  all 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  appropriate  $250,000,000. 
to  care  for  the  projects  in  the  various  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  which  have  been  approved  by  the  P.  W.  A. 
agency  here  in  Washingt<Mi. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  filled  with  wisdom  and  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  because,  as  I  see  section  2  of  the  pending  bill, 
and  as  I  attempt  to  look  into  the  future  and  visualize  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  event  the  $350,000,000  is  appro- 
priated for  loans  and  for  projects  of  the  character  outlined  in 
that  paragraph,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  even  though  there  is  a  small  rate  of  Interest 
charged  on  the  loans,  we  are  going  to  find  a  tremendous 
amount  of  difficulty  at  this  particular  time  in  getting  a 
municipality  Interested  in  any  self-liquidating  project,  as 
contemplated  under  said  section. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  understand  the  proposal. 
The  way  I  do  understand  It  is  that  the  Senator  prefers  to 
give  away  $250,000,000  rather  than  to  lend  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way: 
There  Is  no  one  in  the  Senate  more  interested  In  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  than  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  however, 
this  is  not  a  question  of  giving  any  money  away.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  economy.  This,  I  am  constrained  to  ad- 
vise the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  question  of  a  moral  obligation  to  take  care  of 
those  communities  which  relied  upon  the  statements  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
These  Government  officials  met  with  the  engineers,  the 
architects,  the  boards  of  school  directors,  or  the  mayors  of 
the  cities.  They  approved  and  advised  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions, emploj-ment  of  attorneys  and  architects.  With  such 
P.  W.  A.  approval  these  c<Mnmunities  voted  and  sold  boiuls 
in  many  cases,  and  now  have  the  money  deposited  in  the 
local  banks,  but  can  do  nothing  with  it  because  it  was  voted 
for  a  specific,  definite  purpose,  upon  the  recommendation 
and  advice  of  the  agents  of  the  Administration  here  in 
Washington. 

That  is  why  I  said  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  Interested  in 
living  up  to  what  I  contend  is.  If  not  a  legal  obligation,  cer- 
tainly a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
If  he  put  his  proposal  on  another  groimd.  and  urged  it  in 
addiUoa  to  what  is  In  the  bill,  but  In  making  this  suggestion 
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he  proposes  to  destroy  the  opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
make  loans  which,  If  they  are  made  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  will  be  good  loans,  and  the  Government 
win  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    My  theory  about  section  2  is,  as  I  stated 

before,  that  in  my  humble  opinion  all  of  the  cream  of  the 

Federal  projects,  insofar  as  the  Public  Works  Administration 

Js  concerned,  has  been  taken  up  now  imder  the  system  of 

public  grants. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  may  be  right;  and  if  he  is 
right,  then  the  authorization  for  the  lending  of  $350,000,000 
will  not  be  utilized,  and  no  money  will  go  out  of  the  Treasury 
under  that  provision,  and  no  money  will  be  borrowed  under  it. 
But  I  do  not  see  the  object  of  destroying  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  offered  my  amendment,  and  I  have 
made  my  position  as  clear  as  I  can.  Of  course  the  amend- 
ment will  have  to  stand  on  its  merit,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  complete  the  case  and  demon- 
strate to  the  Senate  just  what  went  on  prior  to  January  1, 
1939,  when,  under  the  law.  these  communities  had  a  right 
to  bargain  with  the  Public  Works  Administration  insofar  as 
these  projects  were  concerned,  I  wish  to  read  Into  the  Record 
some  evidence  to  show  just  what  happened  in  my  own  State; 
and  I  submit  what  has  happened  there  is  typical  of  what  has 
occurred  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

For  instance,  I  pick  up  exhibit  1,  and  on  the  caption  of  this 
letter  appears  "Board  of  Education,  Mendota  Grade  Schools, 
Mendota,  lU."   The  letter  is  dated  July  18,  1939,  and  reads: 

Senator  Scott  Lucas, 

Havana,  lU. 

Dear  Sir:  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  our  grade  school  board,  dis- 
trict 289.  made  application  for  a  Public  Works  Administration  loan 
for  Improving,  remodeling,  and  equipping  Blackstone  School.  This 
was  llsUd  under  docket  number  Illinois  2193. 

We  were  then  Informed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  re- 
gional office  that  our  request  would  be  looked  upon  with  more  favor 
If  we  applied  for  more  money  and  built  an  entirely  new  building. 
This  procedure  was  followed.  On  September  7.  1938.  a  special  elec- 
tion was  held  on  bonding  the  district  for  $30,000.  This  project 
carried  218  to  31. 

Mind  you.  Senators,  in  the  example  I  have  cited  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Works  Administration  was  not  satisfied  with  con- 
dition No.  1  as  it  was  promulgated  by  the  school  board,  but 
they  came  along,  through  their  representative,  and  said,  "If 
you  change  your  plan  and  your  specifications,  and  if  you  will 
lay  this  out  under  a  different  theory  and  scheme,  and  provide 
a  little  more  money,  we  will  see  that  you  get  the  necessary 
grant  from  the  Government." 

Upon  that  representation  they  called  an  election,  upon 
that  representation  the  school  board  and  those  who  were 
friends  to  this  type  of  project  went  cut  into  the  highways 
and  bjrways  and  corraled  votes,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
shows  that  the  project  was  carried  218  to  31, 

These  people,  today  as  of  yesterday,  are  vitally  concerned 
about  this  project.  Does  not  that  vote  convince  the  Senate 
that  this  community  at  Mendota,  111.,  emphatically  wants 
this  project?  Were  they  sufficiently  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  give  them  the  45-percent 
grant?    Most  certainly  they  were. 

The  letter  continues: 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  together  with  P.  W.  A.  erant  was 
to  be  »52.000. 

Nothing  has  ever  come  of  this  proposition.  We  are  told  that  the 
money  has  all  been  allocated  and  no  more  is  available.  This 
Blackstone  Building  must  be  repaired  before  we  can  use  it  this 
fall.  This  will  take  considerable  money,  which  we  can  ill  afford 
to  spend  at  the  present.  When  the  regional  office  told  us  that  a 
request  for  a  grant  on  an  entirely  new  building  would  be  looked 
upon  more  favorably  than  a  grant  to  rebuild  the  old  one,  we  felt 
that  we  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  ova  grant. 

You  can  appreciate  our  posiUon;  repairs  that  must  be  made 
if  we  must  continue  to  use  the  buUdlng,  on  money  that  we 
should  use  In  our  current  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  presents  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  the  Maloney  amendment  a  little  while  ago. 
Here  is  a  school  district  which  could  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment.  They  were  expecting  a  45- 
percent  grant  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  are 
enUUed  to  it  by  every  rule  of  the  game.    The  Senate  will 


be  doing  an  injustice 
which  has  relied  upon 
ment  of  the  Senator 
The  letter  continues: 


May  we  expect  any 
We   would   greatly 
to  give  us  In  this  matter. 


July  27 


tjo  every  community  in  this  country 
hese  representations  if  the  amend- 
frtm  Illinois  is  not  adopted. 


assla  ;ance 


from  P.  W.  A.  In  the  near  future? 
apprec^te   any   assistance   you   might  be   able 


E.  J.  Peik,  President. 
President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Is  t|ie  Senator  proposing  to  vote  larger 

that  is,  are  we  to  have  more  money 
lis  amendment  than  is  proposed  in 


loaned. 

are  presumed  to  be  self 


funds  for  public  works; 
for  public  works  under 
the  bUI? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  ujider  the  bill  $350,000,000  is  to  be 
Of  course,  unqer  the  theory  of  the  bill,  the  loans 
liquidating.  Under  the  amendment 
to  section  2,  which  I  pijopose,  $250,000,000  would  be  appro- 
priated to  take  care  of  cpmmunities  just  like  the  ones  I  have 
been  discussing. 

Mr.    LUNDEEN.    Th^    Senator    would    iron    out    those 
differences? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    That  is 
2.    The  caption  is: 


Mr.  Scott  W.  LtrcAS, 

Washington.  D 
Dear  Sir:   In  view  of  th 
we   feel   that   our   grant   ffcr 
gymnasium   and   annex   t< 
should  be  allowed. 

In  other  words,  they 
confirm  what  the  House 
we  denied  at  the  time  it 
^The  letter  continues: 

The  election  to  construci 
been  held  and  passed,  but 
funds  had  been  exhausted. 

We  are  writing  you  urgi 
disposal  to  secure  such  gr^t 
been  expended  In  this 
merits  favorable 
In  Murrayville. 

Our  standards  of „. 

be  Jeopardized  unless  our*.', 
visitor  from  the  university 
Inspection.    He  especially 
gyTn-nasium.  our  basement 
small  classrooms.    He  said 
It  impossible  to  offer  a 

Oiar   district   has  a   low   _ 
maximum  bonding  capaci  y 
much  more  than  this,  but 
with  P.  W.  A.  support.     W« 
Federal  support. 

The    amount    of    our 
amount,  and  we  feel 
community. 


Tfere  depending  upon  the  Senate  to 
did  with  respect  to  P.  W.  A.,  which 
came  before  us. 


the  building  and  sell  bonds  hat  already 
we  are  unable  to  nroceed.  as  P.  W.  A. 


in? 


conslderai  ion. 


you  to  use  what*  ver  means  are  at  your 

'  for  us.    No  P.  W.  A.  money  has  ever 

vicinity,  and  we  believe  that  our  project 

This  construction  is  badly  needed 


certa  n 


commi  inity 


all 


That  $14,000  is  just  as 
Ing  in  that  little 
school  as  many  problems 
Senate,  because,  after 
builders  of  American  life, 
tricts  and  communities, 
their  districts  in  order 
for  them  to  keep  in  step 
that  goes  along  with  it, 
They  needed  $14,000, 
President,    why?    Becaiis 
agents  of  the  Public  Wotks 

Exhibit  3  is  under  the 


t3 


th«y 


County  superintendent 

Rock  Island,  Davenport 
a  population  cf  some  lOOjoOO 
people. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.    Ml 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtCER 
and  the  Senator  from 
they  make.    There  is 


too 


correct.    Now  I  turn  to  exhibit  No. 


Murrayville  Pttbuc  Schools. 

C. 

recent  relief  legislation  In  Washington. 

$14,000   from    P.   W.    A.    funds   for    a 

our   school   building,   costing   $30,000, 


recognition  and  accrediting  for  our  school  will 

school  plant  is  enlarged.     The  high-school 

severely  criticized  cur  plant  In  his  laat 

galled  attention  to  cur  crude,  "barnlike" 

rooms,  our  crowded  assembly,  and  our 

"Your  present  building  situation  makes 

m<idern  program  of  studies." 

assessed   valuation   and  has  voted   the 

allowed,  which  is  $16,000.    We  need 

can  construct  a  very  desirable  addition 

feel  like  now  is  the  opportune  time  for 

r^ucst    ($14,000)     1?    a    relatively    small 
that  you  can  secure  It  for  a  grateful 


Important  to  the  Individuals  resid- 

having  children  going  to  that 

we  consider  in  the  United  States 

,  these  communities  are  the  real 

Unless  we  assist  these  school  dls- 

hich  have  gone  the  limit  in  bonding 

get  what  they  believe  is  sufficient 

with  pr(^ess  in  education,  and  all 

hen  I  say  we  are  not  keeping  faith. 

are  bonded  to  the  limit,  and,  Mr. 

Ise    of    the   representations    of    the 

Administration, 
caption: 


schools.  Rock  Island  Ck)unty. 

and  Moline.  the  tri-cities.  have 
Rock  Island  is  a  city  of  50,000 

President,  may  we  have  order  In 


The  Senator  from  Wyoming 

njinois  are  justified  in  the  complaint 

much  confusion  in  the  Chamber. 
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I  trust  Senators  will  give  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the  re- 
spectful attention  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Following  is  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.: 

County  Superintendent  of  Sckools. 

Rock  Island  County, 
Rock  Island.  lU.,  January  17.  1939. 
Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mk.  Lucas.  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  In  behalf  of  the 
MUan  grade-school  district,  which  Is  located  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Rock  Island.  Milan  is  a  vUlage  of  approximately 
800  Inhabitants,  and  we  have  a  very  fine  grade  school  located 
there.  During  the  past  5  or  6  years  our  enrollment  has  Increased 
from  80  to  154  pupils. 

On  July  18.  1938,  the  school  directors  held  an  election  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $17,500,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  approximately  $17,000.  With  the  cash  on 
hand  and  future  revenue.  It  would  allow  us  to  enlarge  our  build- 
ing to  meet  present  and  future  needs.  At  the  time  of  the  election 
the  Federal  grant  looked  very  promising,  but,  try  as  we  did,  little 
action  was  secured.  In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Rock  Island 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  money  for  various  projects. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Kennlcott.  regional  director  of  the  P.  W.  A., 
located  in  Chicago,  and  today  I  have  received  a  letter  stating  that 
our  application  was  approved  as  of  July  28,  1938,  and  forwarded 
to  the  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  realize  that  the  Chicago  subway  allocation  used  a  great  deal  of 
oxir  Illinois  allotment,  but  if  the  Senate  and  the  House  see  fit  to 
apportion  more  funds  for  P.  W.  A.,  the  i>eople  of  this  district, 
including  the  teachers  and  myself,  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
looking  into  this  matter  for  us.  There  might  be  a  possibility, 
since  this  project  Is  not  so  large,  that  enough  funds  are  still  avail- 
able which  wovild  allow  us  to  start  remedial  measures,  which  are 
needed  so  badly,  for  the  development  of  this  school  cllstrlct. 

In  one  of  our  schoolrooms  we  have  54  pupils,  and  I  believe  you 
realize,  as  well  as  I.  the  unfairness  to  the  children  In  this  room. 

The  board  of  education  Is  powerless  to  use  the^money  voted 
already  for  bonds,  since  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
people  that  the  project  would  be  carried  out  providing  the  grant 
from  our  Federal  Government  was  forthcoming.  As  one  Democrat 
to  another,  I  would  appreciate  anything  that  you  could  do  for  tis 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

[Laughter.] 

Senators  now  know  why  I  am  interested  in  that  fellow. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  new  work  Is  enjoyable,  and  may  I  call  yoxir 
attention  to  the  standing  Invitation  you  have  to  visit  Rock  Island 
County. 

Very  trvily  yours,  

Flotd  a.  Shetter. 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  city  of  Oglesby,  as  follows: 

City  of  Oglesby, 
La  Salle  County,  III.,  June  27,  1939. 
Hon.  Scott  W.  Lttcas. 

United  States  Senator  from  Illinois, 

Senate  O^ice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  re  P.  W.  A.  ni'lnois  Docket  2212. 

Dear  Sir:  The  city  of  Oglesby  has  had  pending  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  since  August  of  1938  an  application  for 
a  45  percent  grant  to  aid  In  financing  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  intercepting  sewers  and  a  sewage-treatment  plant. 

On  October  15,  1938.  since  the  local  financing  was  to  be  done 
by  general  obligation  bonds,  a  referendum  was  held  at  which  the 
voters  overwhelmingly  approved  the  issuance  of  approximately 
$60,000  in  bonds  to  defray  the  local  portion  of  this  cost. 

All  engineering  details  Including  final  plans  have  been  prepared 
and  are  before  the  State  sanitary  board  for  approval  by  that 
agency.  We  have  a  commitment  with  H.  C.  Speer  &  Sons  Co., 
of  Chicago,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  have  agreed  to  purchase 
the  city's  bond  Issue  for  this  Improvement. 

In  company  with  most  other  Industrial  cities,  however  small, 
Oglesby  has  lx>th  a  chronic  and  acute  unemployment  problem. 
We  here  know  of  no  finer  way  to  le^-^en  the  evil  of  unemployment, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  for  the  local  commimlty  a  modem 
sewage-treatment  plant,  which  Is  badly  needed,  than  by  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  P.  W.  A.  at  this  time. 

Our  engmeers  inform  us  that  within  3  weeks  of  favorable  action 
by  P.  W.  A.  a  contract  for  this  Improvement  could  be  le^.     So  far 
as  we  know  all  preliminaries  have  been  cared  for. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fob  the  Cmr  or  Oglesby. 

City  Clerk. 

So  they  go  on,  Mr.  President,  one  after  another.  I  have  one 
more  letter  I  wish  to  read.  I  have  many  others.  No  doubt 
every  Senator  has  some  such  letters  in  his  file.  Here  is  one 
from  Smith  &  McCoIlum,  lawyers  in  Flora,  111.: 

Flora,  III..  July  25.  1939. 
Hon.  Scott  P.  Lucas, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   We  represent  the  board   of  education  of  the  Noble 
community  high-school  district,  of  Noble,  Richland  County,  111. 


This  school  district  In  1938  made  application  to  the  Public  Works 

Administration  for  a  grant  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  a  new 
school  building.  This  district  voted  and  sold  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000  and  received  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing prior  to  January  1,  1939.  all  In  accordance  with  advice  from  the 
P.  W.  A.  officials,  who  indicated  that  a  grant  would  be  made  by  the 
P.  W.  A.  to  make  possible  the  financing  of  the  proposed  buUdlng. 

This  project  Is  on  the  approved  P.  W.  A.  list,  the  building  site  has 
been  secured  and  paid  for,  and  the  district  has  cash  In  the  bank  to 
the  amoimt  of  about  $100,000. 

The  district  has  cash  In  the  bank  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  and  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?  It  has 
been  voted  upon  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  a  grant-in-aid.  as  was  represented  by  the 
agents  of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  going  to  stop  at  this  point  and  refuse 
this  relief?  Are  we  going  to  keep  faith  with  the  individuals 
living  in  those  districts?  Are  we  to  repudiate  the  pledges 
that  have  been  made  by  individuals  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment? I  regret  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
feels  that  these  obligations  should  be  forgotten,  but  we 
should  not  forget.  It  is  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I 
contend  there  is  a  moral  reason,  if  not  a  legal  one.  for  the 
Congress  to  make  good  this  obligation  and  others  which 
have  been  contracted  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  section  2  of  the  pending  bill  Is 
no  answer  to  the  commimications  which  the  Senator 
presents. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Section  2  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proposition  that  I  am  submitting  here  in  behalf  of  these 
school  districts  which  are  in  such  peculiar  financial  straits. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he 
knows  that  Mr.  Ickes,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Public 
Works  Administration  throughout  its  entire  experience,  was 
never  asked  to  testify  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  not  advised.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut,  as  to  what  happened  before  the  commit- 
tee. All  I  can  say  is  that  I  did  make  some  inquiries  about 
the  amount  that  was  earmarked,  that  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  got  very  little  information  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  was  handling  the  bill  at 
that  time  as  to  just  why  the  $125,000,000  *'as  stricken. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  I  will  ask  the  very  able 
Senator,  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  another  question 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  Mr.  Ickes  did  recommend  a  pro- 
gram of  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants  to  Congress  in  the  amount 
of  $500,000,000? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  evidence  may  disclose  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  says. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter  written  me  by  the  lawyers 
in  Flora,  111.: 

It  now  appears  that  the  probabUlty  of  a  P.  W.  A.  grant  la  very 
unlikely  unless  legislation  Is  passed  tc  take  care  of  this  sort  of 
situation.  The  board  of  education  of  this  school  district  Is  receiv- 
ing much  criticism  for  getting  the  district  $100,000  In  debt  and 
being  unable  to  proceed  with  the  building  program. 

Why.  of  course,  they  would  receive  criticism,  but  they 
should  not  receive  criticism.  They  were  acting  in  good  faith 
upon  the  advice  and  the  representation  of  an  agency  of 
government.  Right  or  wrong,  these  men  were  put  In  the 
field,  meeting  with  this  board  of  school  directors,  this  engi- 
neer, that  architect,  telling  them  to  go  ahead,  to  push  for- 
ward, that  "the  Government  is  behind  you."  Shall  we  let 
them  down  under  such  circumstances? 

TTie  letter  continues: 

The  amount  ^f  money  which  the  district  now  has  on  hand  la 
only  about  half  enough  to  erect  a  building  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  unless  a  P.  W.  A.  grant  can  be 
secured,  this  district  wUl  be  left  with  only  about  half  enough 
money  to  erect  a  building  and  no  means  of  8ec\xrlng  the  balance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  actions  of  the  board  has  been  In  good  faith  anid 
m  reliance  upon  P.  W.  A.  help,  we  feel  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  them  out  In  this 
Bltuatlcn.  The  Honorable  Lawrence  Arnold,  RepresenUtlve  from 
this  district,  and  Senator  SLarnatY  have  Interested  themaelves  In 
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this  BAtt«r.  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  wUl  do  everything 
poatlble  to  the  end  that  a  Federal  grant  &aaU  be  made  available 
In  connection  with  thla  project,  which  bears  the  docket  number 
JU.  2530. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

SMTTH    &    MCCOVLXJU. 

Prtd  McCou-cm.  Jr. 

Those  are  examples  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Whether  they  are  the  result  of  representa- 
tions or  misrepresentations  does  not  alter  the  picture. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
pass.  I  believe  It  Is  a  meritorious  amendment.  I  believe  the 
people  in  my  commimlty  and  in  your  community  who  have 
acted  in  good  faith  upon  these  projects  are  entitled  to  this 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government.  And  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  unless  we  act  in  the  aflBrmative  upon  this  amend- 
ment, a  flagrant  violation  of  good  faith  will  resxilt.  Whether 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  wants  to  discon- 
tinue making  these  grants  is  beside  the  question.  There  is 
a  moral  if  not  a  legal  obligation  involved  in  this  premise 
that  a  grateful  Government  should  not  abandon  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand. 

I  submit  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  should 
take  the  initiative  and  supply  the  remedy  for  the  wrongs 
committed  by  those  represntinp  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  statements  made  by  him  with 
reference  to  the  complaints  from  local  officials  as  to  projects 
which  they  hoped  to  secure  but  did  not  secure.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  there  would  be  any  breach  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  we  fail  at  this  time 
to  appropriate  $250,000,000  for  the  purpose  urged  by  him. 

The  Senate  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  in  1938  we 
provided  for  Public  Works  Administration  appropriations, 
we  provided  that  an  application  should  be  filed  by  October  1, 
and  that  actual  work  upon  the  projects  must  be  commenced 
by  January  1.  1939. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  applications  were 
filed,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  throughout  the 
Union.  Those  applications  came  here  to  Washington;  they 
were  considered,  approved,  and  funds  were  allotted  to  the 
extent  that  the  available  appropriations  made  possible. 

What  happened?  From  the  letters  read  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  it  is  evident  that  employees  of  Public  Works 
Administration  went  into  some  communities  and  encouraged 
local  oflQcials  to  believe  that  they  would  receive  an  appro- 
priation or  allotment  for  projects  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

I  know  in  my  own  city  that  even  after  January  1,  when 
there  was  not  any  chance  on  earth  for  a  community  to 
seciure  an  allotment  for  a  project,  a  representative  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  encouraged  ofiBcials  to  go  to  the  legislature  to  secure 
enabling  legislation  to  put  up  the  sponsors'  contribution 
toward  a  project.  In  Washington  I  read  in  my  daily  news- 
paper that  some  representative  assured  them  that  the  appli- 
cation for  a  hospital  had  been  approved  by  P.  W.  A.,  and 
that  if  the  legislature  would  make  available  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  local  contribution,  the  project  was  on  the 
preferential  list,  and  relying  upon  it,  the  legislature  acted. 
-  Right  there  I  part  company  with  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
No  employee  of  P.  W.  A.  had  the  right  to  bind  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  No  employee  acting  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  acting  in  order  that  he  may  induce  Congress 
to  make  another  appropriation,  could  ever  bind  me  to  appro- 
priate more  money  of  the  people  to  carry  out  a  promise 
by  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem  of  this 
kind  for  the  second  time.  Back  in  1937  there  was  no  pro- 
gram for  P.  W.  A.;  but  when  the  relief  measure  was  re- 
ported to  the  House.  Representatives  of  districts  cited  in- 
stances such  as  those  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
'Lucas  ].  the  Congress  believed  there  was  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  carry  out  pledges  made  by  some  employees,  and 
$250,000,000  were  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 


This  year,  employees  of  P 
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W.  A.  knew  from  experience  the 
possibilities;  and  as  late  as  Bjlarch  or  April  I  received  a  letter 
« from  the  regional  headquar  ers  of  the  district  in  which  my 
State  is  located  telling  mej  that  at  a  meeting  of  23  field 
representatives  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  out  into  the 
field  advocating  the  enactm*it  of  the  Starnes  bill  then  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Represer  tatives. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  ;an  permit  23  men  or  230  men 
who  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  tl  e  Government,  in  order  to  make 
permanent  their  employme:  it,  to  go  out  into  communities 
and  encourage  local  oflBcia!  s  to  believe  that  because  their 
applications  have  been  appiDved,  if  they  will  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  us  we  shall  have  to  respond  and  appropriate 
$250,000,000  tonight  because  some  school  ofiBcials  in  Illinois 
or  in  South  Carolina  think  t  lat  as  a  result  their  projects  will 
be  allotted  funds. 

How  many  applications  are  pending?  Down  In  P.  W.  A. 
tonight  there  are  approvec  applications  to  the  extent  of 
$1,500,000,000.  What  woul<  we  do  with  the  $250,000,000? 
How  would  it  be  divided?  ^  7e  would  divide  the  $250,000,000 
among  the  $1,500,000,000  ol  approved  applications;  and  on 
January  1  other  communiti  !s  would  come  in  and  say,  "You 
divided  it.  Some  communit:  es  received  allocations  and  some 
did  not.  We  now  want  $1,2:10,000.000,  which  we  should  have 
gotten,  in  order  to  provide  a  i  allotment  for  every  application 
which  was  approved." 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  ^UCAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yields;  and  if  so,  tc  whom? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  yield  f  rst  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prej  ident,  would  there  not  always  be 
a  considerable  hangover  of  i  ipproved  applications  at  the  end 
of  any  period,  no  matter  low  often  Congress  extended  It, 
and  no  matter  how  much  m  Dney  was  appropriated  under  the 
plan  theretofore  in  force  tJ  carry  out  the  proposal  imder 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRNES-    There  is  n  3  doubt  about  it. 

I  wish  to  say.  in  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  when  the  action  of  th ;  employees  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred was  called  to  my  atte  ntion,  I  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intel  lor;  and  within  48  hours  a  state- 
ment was  sent  to  every  regie  nal  headquarters  forbidding  such 
action,  and  an  anncunccme:  it  was  carried  by  the  press  asso- 
ciations criticizing  the  employees  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration for  their  conduct.  However,  even  without  that 
action  by  the  field  representatives,  whenever  we  pass  a  bill 
and  give  to  every  commvm  ty  the  right  to  file  an  applica- 
tion by  October  1,  when  those  applications  are  investigated 
inevitably  we  shall  have  $1  000.000,000  or  $1,500,000,000  ap- 
proved, because  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  them  will  be 
withdrawn  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  operations  upon  ths  projects. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Preside  nt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  We  shouL  1  then  have  to  go  back  and  pro- 
vide all  the  money  for  every  application  that  was  approved 
by  P.  W.  A.  No  employee  3f  P.  W.  A.  has  power  to  pledge 
the  Congress  to  discharge  that  responsibihty,  either  as  a 
legal  or  a  moral  responsib  lity. 

I  now  3neld  to  the  Senate  r  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  disting  liished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina is  continually  discussing  $1,200,000,000  of  approved 
projects  down  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  taat  $1,200,000,000  of  bonds  have 
been  voted  by  the  various  (ommunities. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    No;  I  have  not  said  so,  and  I  would  not. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  $250,000,000  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  seeking  to  obtain  t  irough  this  amendment  will  take 
care  of  all  the  cases  in  wh  ch  bond  issues  have  been  voted 
and  floated  on  the  represer  tations  referred  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    If  the  Sei  ator  has  Investigated  the  figures, 
I  accept  his  statement;  but  what  about  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg?   It  has  not  Issued  bends,  but  its  representatives  have 
i  gone  to  the  legislature  and  fought  out  quite  a  controversial 
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question  as  to  whether  or  not  money  should  be  made  avail- 
able The  State  has  not  been  issuing  bonds,  but  through  its 
legislature  it  has  niade  available  the  necessary  funds.  In 
other  ways,  in  other  States,  funds  have  also  been  made 
available.  There  is  a  difference  only  in  the  degree  of  trouble 
to  which  local  officials  have  gone  In  order  to  make  funds 
available;  but  the  situation  is  not  changed.  If  the  Congress 
takes  the  position,  whenever  we  have  a  public-works  pro- 
gram, that  when  appUcations  are  investigated  and  approved 
the  Congress  thereafter  must  appropriate  every  dollar,  we 
never  shaU  get  through  with  appropriations  for  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    One  moment. 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI, 
asking  whether  or  not  section  2  would  be  taken  care  of.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  may  vote  against  this  bill.  I  think 
he  will,  as  will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  They  are 
opposed  to  lending  a  community  money  with  assurances  that 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasiu-y;  but.  in  the  name  of 
economy,  they  would  favor  a  proposal  to  give  45  percent  to 
the  communities  of  the  country  without  any  opportumty  to 

get  it  back.  ^        .  .^^ 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  5^eld. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  we 
would  never  get  through  voting  funds  to  meet  these  situa- 
tions. Why  not  meet  these  situations?  As  long  as  we  have 
12,000,000  unemployed  we  should  have  public  works  and 
more  public  works,  until  we  take  up  the  unemployed.  If 
private  industry  does  not  meet  the  situaUon  the  Govern- 
ment must  meet  it,  or  we  wiU  face  serious  trouble  in 
America. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU.  He  believes  that  so  long  as 
there  are  12,000,000  unemployed  we  must  appropriate  bil- 
lions; and  it  is  immaterial  to  him  whether  it  is  on  the 
70-30  basis  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or  the  45-55 
basis  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
95-5  basis  would  be  saUsfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. .  ,  .- 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.  I  know  the  Senator  and  I  could  not  agree 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  understand  the  Senator's  position. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  wish   to  say  to   the  Senator  that  I 
demand  jobs  for  our  unemployed. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Let  private  industry  furnish  these  jobs, 
and  if  private  industry  is  unable  to  meet  the  situation  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
see  that  every  man  has  a  job.  It  is  the  divine  right  of 
every  able-bodied  American  citizen  to  have  a  job. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  knew  I  would 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator.  If  there  is  a  divine 
right,  he  is  receiving  information  from  on  high;  and  I  can- 
not argue  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  think  the  Senator  must  receive  his 
information  from  the  other  place. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois not  only  deals  with  spending  appUcations,  but  it  opens 
the  way  for  new  applications  imtll  September  30  of  this 
year;  so  It  would  renew  the  problem. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  the  way  Is  open  to  new  applications, 
and  we  now  have  $1,500,000,000,  that  would  be  true.  I 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  understood 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  wanted  to  confine 
his  amendment  to  cases  in  which  bonds  have  been  Issued. 
However,  if  the  way  is  open  until  September  30,  there  is  an 
invitation  to  a  community  to  issue  bonds  hereafter.    If  a 
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community  should  issue  bonds  hereafter,  it  would  have  an 
advantage  over  all  the  other  communities. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  So  far  as  the  repayment  of  ans^hing  that 
Is  presumed  to  be  paid  back  under  this  bill  is  concerned, 
nothing  like  that  will  happen;  so  why  not  be  honest  about 
it,  and  give  the  communities  45  percent,  and  let  them  pay 
back  55  percent? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Senator  believes  that  when  the  securi- 
ties of  a  State  are  presented  nothing  wiU  be  paid  back.  If 
that  be  true,  there  is  no  use  in  stopping  at  45  percent.  We 
might  as  well  give  them  100  percent.  However,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Would  the  bonds  issued  for  the  55  percent 
be  any  better  than  the  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued  for  the 
loans  covered  by  the  bill? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     No. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  one  type  of  bonds  would  be  no  good, 
how  could  the  other  type  be  collected? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  do  not  think  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  serious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
that  the  securities  of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments which  have  come  to  P.  W.  A.  under  the  P.  W.  A. 
appropriations  have  been  negotiated  in  the  markets,  and  in 
many  instances  at  a  profit  to  the  United  States  Government. 
Instead  of  losing  money,  the  Government  has  made  money 
on  the  allotments  covered  by  the  securities  of  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  stop  catising  local  govern- 
ments to  believe  that  if  they  pave  streets  or  build  waterworks 
the  people  of  the  United  States  outside  the  particular  cities 
will  pay  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  improvements 
within  the  cities.  Many  people  who  live  without  the  city 
limits  cannot  participate  and  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
gress heretofore  has  voted  upon  this  question.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  now  be  opened  up,  or  that  we  should  give  away  45 
percent  instead  of  asking  that  the  amounts  loaned  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  be  repaid. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Byrkks],  if  I  may  have  it. 

When  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  contribute  45 
percent  to  local  grants,  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  had  the  highway  amendment  before  us  only  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  pointed 
out  that  the  city  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  could  not  build  an  imder- 
pass  unless  the  United  SUtes  of  America  bought  all  the  land 
for  the  right-of-way  to  permit  the  underpass  to  be  built. 
Under  the  very  theory  the  Senator  talks  about,  the  tnmk- 
line  system  of  highways  would  be  loaded  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  100  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
not  45  p)ercent  or  any  such  amount.  Moreover,  there  would 
be  an  appropriation  rather  than  a  spurious  loan  program  such 
as  we  have  before  us;  suid  that  is  the  beneficent  side  of  It. 
Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  certainly  has  misquoted  me. 
I  made  no  proposal  at  any  time  today  for  a  100-percent 
grant  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  Did  I  not  say  that  the  Senator  ad- 
vanced the  argument  that  the  town  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  could 
not  buy  the  right-of-way  for  an  imderpass  under  the  junction 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroads? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  said  that  the  city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  had 
difficulty  in  financing  the  project,  and  that  I  wanted  the 
city  to  have  an  opportunity  to  borrow  the  money. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Yes. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    Not  a  grant 
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Mr.  DANAHER.  Did  not  the  Senator  say  that  the  city  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  bonded  to  its  limit,  and  could  not  put  a 
dollar  into  the  project? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  said  that  the  only  way  the  city  could 
do  it,  and  actually  has  done  it,  was  to  levy  a  tax  out  of 
1  year's  revenue,  and  that  it  the  city  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  the  tax  over  10  years,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  about  it.  However,  I  made  no  proposal 
at  any  time  that  the  city  should  receive  the  money  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Without  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  said  it,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  definitely  was  that  the  funds  of  the  United  States 
should  be  used  to  acquire  the  entire  right-of-way  for  the 
highway  system, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  And  that  every  dollar  used  in  that  way 
would  be  repaid  by  the  city. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    The  Senator  hopes  it  would  be. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  know  it  would  be. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  a  statement  wajs  made 
concerning  100-percent  contributions  where  a  community 
was  practically  bankrupt,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that;  and  I  am  not  engaging  in  any  contro- 
versy with  the  ab'e  Senator.  I  should  merely  like  to  say  that 
I  can  see  nothing  wrong  about  a  100-percent  contribution  to 
a  community  that  is  bankrupt,  where  American  citizens  are 
jobless.  We  shall  have  to  face  the  guns  on  this  proposition, 
legislatively  speaking,  one  of  these  days  with  something  be- 
sides speeches  that  are  as  clear  as  mud.  so  far  as  solving  the 
imemployment  problem  facing  lis  today  [laughterl,  and  I  am 
certainly  not  now  referring  to  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  excluding  me. 

Mr.  BARKT.EY.    The  Senator  certainly  did  not  mean 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Oh,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  does 
not  mean  that  the  sp>eech  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  not  as  clear  as  mud. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  speech  of  any  Senator,  but  to  some  speeches  that  occa- 
sionally ccme  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  I  may  just  add  my  bit  to  that,  I  hope 
my  speech  is  not  so  opaque  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  not  understand  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  one  thing  to  the  attention 
of  Senators.  That  is,  when  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  met,  and  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
question  or  two  on  the  point.  Secretary  ickes  did  not  appear 
and  testify.  The  one  man  who  has  had  all  the  experience 
In  Public  Works  development  in  this  country  was  not  called 
to  speak,  and  why  was  he  not  called  to  speak,  Mr.  President? 

Tonight  one  of  Washington's  most  capable  news  commen- 
tators, a  man  with  long  experience  in  the  field  of  journal- 
Ism,  broadcasting  over  the  Mutual  network  from  coast  to 
coast,  gave  us  the  answer,  i  sent  for  and  received  a  copy 
of  the  script.  This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Ickes  was  not 
called : 

I  have  talked  with  several  indlvlduaUh— 
Says  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.— 

In  the  last  few  days,  gentlemen  who  are  absolutely  reliable,  who 
positively  verified,  without  any  qualifications,  that  Secretary  Ickes 
did  send  a  memorandum  to  the  President.  These  gentlemen  told 
me  they  saw  the  actual  text  of  that  memorandtim,  and  they  saw  it 
with  their  own  eyes.  They  said  they  read  It,  and  that  In  the  memo- 
randum iii.  Ickes  told  the  President  he  was  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  lending  program.  He  said  the  bill  should  not  go  through,  and 
he  gave  extensive  reasons  why  he  considers  the  program  to  be 
vmjustifled. 

That,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  is  the  reason 
why  I  wanted  to  lay,  through  him,  the  foundation  for  the 
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questions  I  asked  him,  and  thus  to  tell  the  Senate  why  it  was 
that  the  Administrator  of  me  Public  Works  Administration, 
who  has  spent  millions  and  millions  under  this  administra- 
tion's program  in  the  past,  wras  not  called  to  comment  upon 
the  lending  provisions  of  sec  tlon  2  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.   I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Under  the  urogram  as  administered  by  Mr. 
Ickes  there  was  never,  durii  ig  the  years  of  his  experience  in 
that  oflBce,  a  word  of  scandal  In  connection  with  all  the 
millions  that  he  spent.  I  th  ink  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  on  the  other  wil]  agree  that  he  has  done  a  No.  1 
job  in  connection  with  the  projects. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  have  not  the  slightest  question  that 
every  word  the  Senator  saya  is  absolutely  accurate.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  when  we  stop  and  think  back  of  those 
who  did  appear  before  the  I  anking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  favor  of  a  bill  which  late  r  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
one  we  now  have,  we  had  a  group  there  who  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  program  of  Mr.  Ickes.    They  were  in  favor  of 


this  siphon  arrangement  of 


the  United  States;  and  I  ma  y  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that 


they  did  it  on  the  theory 


about  in  the  Sunday  Post,  w  len  he  said 


Roosevelt  is  the  leader  of  a 
Party  is  only  a  part. 


movement  of  which  the  Democratic 


fact 


that 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr. 
may  be  attached  to  the 
appear  as  a  witness  before 
mittee.    While  it  is  true 
ministered  the  Public  Works 
the  Administrator  and  wou  d 
bill;  but  Mr.  Carmody,  who 
Public  Works  Administratiqn 
tee,  becatise  he  is  to  be 
administering  the  $350,000 
for  loans.    In  his  testimoi^y 
that,  in  his  opinion,  every 
be  absorbed  in  the  loans 
low  rates  of  Interest  which 
The  amendment  of  the 
this  $350,000,000;   it  strike; 
of  interest  which  we  are 
propriation  out  of  the 
cent  grants,  which  change 
Works  Administration. 

We  might  as  well  under 
the  rural-electrification 
of  providing  for  lOO-percen ; 
now,  grant  45-percent,  and 
flcation   on   the   basis   of 
grants.    We  might  as  well 
States  who  are  tenants, 
bUl,  "We  will  not  loan 
doing,  but  we  will  give  you 
Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Yes. 
Mr.  DANAHER.     Is  it 
Mr.  Carmody  before  us 
as  to  which  we  had 
been  completely  operated 
now  have? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Oh,  no 
Ml".  DANAHER.    And  h( 
experience  that  he  had  not 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is 
Mr.  DANAHER.     What 
Mr.  BARKT.EY.    What 
Mr.  DANAHER.    What 
Mr.     BARKLEY.    What 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  thanh 
the  pontifical  status. 

Mr.  BARKT.EY.     I  am 
the  Senator  to  understand 


wh) 


short  circuiting  the  Congress  of 


hat  Mr.  Ernest  Lindley  told  us 


President,  no  importance  whatever 
that  Secretary  Ickes  did  not 
he  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
in  the  past  Mr.  Ickes  has  ad- 
Administration,  he  is  not  now 
have  had  no  duties  under  this 
is  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
did  come  before  the  commit- 
charged  with  responsibility  for 
000  that  is  provided  in  the  bill 
before  the  committee  he  said 
dollar  of  the  $350,000,000  would 
provided  for  in  the  bill  at  the 
ve  are  providing. 

Senator  from  Illinois  strikes  out 

out  the  loans  at  the  low  rate 

Providing  and  substitutes  an  ap- 

Treusury  of  $250,000,000  for  45-per- 

24  the  entire  theory  of  the  Public 

this  bill  say  that  we  will  change 

pijovisions  for  loans   and,   instead 

loans,  such  as  they  are  making 

)ermit  them  to  have  rural  electri- 

-percent   loans   and   45-percent 

say  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 

are  to  borrow  money  under  the 

100  percent,  as  we  are  now 

45  percent." 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


you 


nut  a  fact,  therefore,  that  we  had 

testifying  with  reference  to  a  bill 

of  a  program  which  has 

Upon,  as  compared  to  the  bill  we 


assui  ances 


iii 
is 


was  predicting  on  the  basis  of 
even  had? 
not  accurate? 

not? 

what?     [Laughter.] 

accurate? 

I     am     sasring     is     accurate. 


I  fail  to  recognize 


the  Senator. 
tiLai^ghter.j 

r^ponsible  for  the  failure  of 
His  understanding  is  too  keen. 


not* 
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however,  to  convince  me  that  he  cannot  understand  even  a 
pontifical  statement.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  cities  of  oxu: 
country  have  no  moral  right  now  to  expect  any  more  in  the 
way  of  grants  or  gifts  than  we  are  providing  for  anybody 
else  in  the  United  States.  More  than  $4,000,000,000  has 
been  expended  tmder  a  provision  and  a  program  of  grants  of 
45  percent  and  loans  of  55  percent. 

Of  course  nobody  could  tell  how  many  of  these  applica- 
tions would  finally  be  approved  and  be  carried  out.  Every- 
body knew,  when  we  provided  this  program,  that  there  would 
be  more  applications  than  could  ever  be  approved  and  com- 
pleted. No  matter  how  many  times  we  may  extend  the  time 
for  making  applications  and  extend  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  projects,  no  matter  how  many  times  we  may 
increase  the  appropriations  for  P.  W.  A.  on  a  loan-and-grant 
basis,  there  will  always  be  a  time  at  the  end  of  that  period 
when  there  will  be  a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of 
appUcations  which  cannot  be  carried  out;  and  if  we  are  to 
adopt  this  program,  we  never  would  finish.  We  might  as 
well  adopt  it  in  perpetuity.  The  theory  of  this  legislation  is 
that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go  in  giving  to 
communities  money  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  never  get  back. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  and  Mr.  LUCAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  s^eld;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. , 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  But  we  did  have  $100,000,000  a  ship  or 
thereabouts  for  building  meddling  battleships  and  dread- 
naughts,  now  being  dispatched  by  the  administration,  it 
seems  to  get  us  into  trouble  all  over  the  earth.  We  had 
plenty  of  money  for  that— nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  all. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     No;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    We  had  the  money  for  that,  but  we  have 
not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  of  America. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Oh,  no.  Mr.  President;  we  did  not  have 
$100  000.000  or  any  other  amoxmt  to  build  "meddling"  battle- 
ships to  go  around  aU  over  the  world.     We  did  have  $100  - 
000  000,  and  we  will  have  $500,000,000  if  necessary,  to  buUd 
enough  battleships  to  protect  the  United  States  and  our  in- 
terests and  our  people  from  attack  by  any  power  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  relationship  between  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  defense  purposes  and  giving  money  to  every  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States  to  enable  them  to  build  non- 
Federal  public  buildings. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  pomt? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield.  ^    .  ,     ^ 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  Then  let  us  bring  the  battleships  home 
from  foreign  waters  and  Chinese  rivers.  Bring  them  home 
from  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa.  Let  us  bring  them  home 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  which  they  were 
built  to  protect.    They  belong  here,  not  over  there. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  All  right;  bring  them  home.  I  commis- 
sion the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  go   and  get  them. 

[Laughter.]  ^      ^      ^  , , 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield;  yes. 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  On  that  question  you  will  get  a  commis- 
sion from  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  understand. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     All  right. 

I  now  shield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the  very  able 
majority  leader  of  our  party 

Mr  BARKLEY.    Thanks  for  the  compliment. 

Mr  LUCAS  That  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  phUosophy 
of  the  Senator.  I  will  say  to  him  that  If  these  very  peculiar 
cases  did  not  exist.  I  would  not  be  here  offering  this  amend- 
ment; but  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  any 
other  Senator  can  overlook  the  fact  that  these  communities 
have  voted  bonds,  sold  them,  and  placed  the  money  in  the 
bank,  and  the  only  thing  they  can  use  the  money  for  under 
the  referendum  is  one  particular  purpose. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  position.  I 
have  "the  same  situation  in  my  own  State.    There  is  nothing 


peculiar  about  It  in  Illinois.  The  same  condition  may  exist 
in  other  States;  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  al- 
ready gone  a  long  way  in  the  expenditure  of  $4,000,000,000  to 
enable  cities  and  towns  in  this  coimtry  to  build  pubUc  im- 
provements. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ByrkesI.  It  may  be  that  some  subordinate  away  down  in 
some  county  in  Illinois  or  in  Kentucky  went  out  and  en- 
couraged the  local  authorities  to  issue  bonds;  but  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Ickes.  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  neither 
entered  into  any  legal  nor  any  moral  obligation  to  carry  out 
any  such  program  as  that,  because  he  knew,  as  we  all  knew, 
that  there  would  be  a  number  of  these  projects  approved 
that  could  never  be  carried  out.  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  there  would  be  hang-overs;  and  there  always  will 
be  hang-overs.  We  never  can  cut  it  off  like  sawing  off  the 
butt  end  of  a  log.  and  say  we  are  through. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  irrespective  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  may  have  understood,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  did  not  know,  or  at  least  the  assistants  in  that 
office  did  not  know,  that  back  in  August  and  September  of 
1938  the  communities  were  voting  these  bond  issues  in  my 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  had  a  community  in  my  State  say 
that  the  promise  had  been  held  out  to  them  that  if  they 
would  vote  bonds  or  make  some  arrangement  for  55  percent, 
the  grant  would  be  made.  I  took  up  that  individual  case 
with  Secretary  Ickes  and  with  Mr.  Gray,  his  subordinate, 
who  was  the  active  head  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  and  they  em- 
phatically stated  that  nobody  had  any  right  to  bind  them 
either  legally  or  morally. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  being  discharged 
as  a  result  of  misrepresentations  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  never  did,  either.  I  do  not  suppose 
anybody  was  discharged;  but,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  uproot  the  entire  theory  and  philosophy 
of  this  bill.  It  will  deny  communities  the  right  to  borrow 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest,  all  of  which  will  be  absorbed 
and  repaid  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
substitute  gifts. 

I  should  like  to  try  out  this  method  and  see  If  it  will  not 
work.  The  man  who  is  going  to  administer  it  says  it  will 
work,  in  view  of  his  experience  as  an  administrator  in  this 

coimtry.  ,  .^     « 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  Lucas]. 
Mr.    VANDENBERO  and   other   Senators    called  for   the 

yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 

called  the  roll. 

Mr  DAVIS  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan].  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  if  present, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  GREEN.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn.EY].  wliich  I  transfer  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  and  vote  "nay. '  I 
am  not  advised  how  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  If  present. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  following  general  pairs: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison];  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Shipstead]  with  the  Senator  from  VirrJiia  [Mr. 
Glass]  ;  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BridcesJ 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton].  These 
Senators  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 
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The  Senator  from  Arizona  TMr.  Ashttrst],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  DoNAHZYl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  LebI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
LoG.Mi].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  Overton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Car.away],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery]  are  absent  on  impor- 
tant public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey!  has  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wheeler]. 

I'he  result  was  announced — yeas  35.  nays  43,  as  follows: 

yeas— 35 


Aiistln 

Hala 

McCarran 

Russell 

Barbour 

Holman 

Maloney 

Schwartz 

Capper 

Holt 

Mt-ad 

Schwellenbach 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Neely 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Norrls 

Thoma-s.  Utah 

Downey 

La  FoUette 

Nye 

Townsend 

Ellender 

Lodge 

OMahoney 

Vandenberg 

Praizler 

Lucas 

Plttman 

White 

Olbson 

Lundeen 

Reed 

NAYS— 43 

Adams 

Clark.  Idaho 

Herring 

Smathers 

Andrews 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hill 

Smith 

Bankliead 

Connolly 

Hughes 

Stewart 

Barkley 

George 

King 

Taft 

Bilbo 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Bene 

Gillette 

Miller 

Truman 

Brown 

Green 

Mlnton 

Tydin?s 

Bulow 

Guffey 

Murray 

Van  Nuys 

Burke 

Gurney 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Radcllffe 

Walsh 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Sheppard 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

.  • 

Ashurst 

Davis 

Logan 

Slattery 

Bailey 

Donahey 

McNary 

Wheeler 

Borah 

Glass 

Overton 

Wiley 

Bridges 

Harrison 

Reynolds 

Caraway 

Lee 

Shlpstead 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lucas  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  offer  a  technical  clerical  amendment? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5,  line  1,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  words  "as  provided  in  said  act"  and  to  insert 
the  words  "and  pursuant  to  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported.  I  think  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on  page  10,  line 
21,  before  the  period,  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  no  project  involving  the  taking  of 
•waters  out  of  any  lake  situated  in  two  or  more  States  shall  be 
undertaken  with  moneys  made  available  under  this  act  unless  and 
until  the  consent  of  all  such  States  shall  have  first  been  obtained. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  offered 
to  the  reclamation  provision  in  the  bill,  and  while  I  do  not 
think  any  such  project  would  be  attempted  even  without 
the  language,  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  and  let  it 
go  into  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  McCarran  1. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  purely  technical. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 


The  Legislative  Clerk. 


amendment.     But  I  will 
and  to  all  other  Senators 
recess  now.    I  had  hoped 
but  apparently  that  will 
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It  is  proposed  on  page  18,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "determine^",  to  insert  the  words  "or  adopted 
(subsequent  to  a  detennina  ion  imder  applicable  State  or  local 
law)." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  an;  endment  is  entirely  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ter  ipore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agn  led  to. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  Presilent 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  i  empore.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    A  poii  it  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tei  ipore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Who  las  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te  npore.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
really  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    A  parlian  lentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tei  ipore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Can  a  S  ?nator  get  the  floor  and  retain  it 
while  we  are  voting  and  ac  opting  amendments  and  still  have 
the  floor?    I  understood  I  \  /as  rect^nized  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te  npore.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
by  unanimous  consent  yielc  ed  to  two  Senators  to  offer  perfect- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  did  noi  understand  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  obtained  the 
floor  and  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Tork  was  recognized  to  offer  an 

say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  it  is  my  purpose  to  move  a 
we  might  flnish  the  bill  tonight, 
not  be  possible. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  moves  a 
recess  I  desire  to  offer  au  amendment,  which  I  think  will 
not  be  objected  to  and  wil   not  take  any  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Very  ^  rell 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  send    he  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  |empore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

page  5,  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "as  drovided  in  said  act",  and  to  insert 
the  words  "and  pursuant  \o  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  offered  that  amendment 
a  moment  ago  and  it  was  igreed  to. 


Mr.  NORRIS.    Very  we  1. 


CHARGES   ON   RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS — ICONFEREKCE  REPORT 


of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2 


A 


VARIABLE   PAYMENT   OF   CON$TRtTCTION 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY  subnitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conferen  ce  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  )f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6984) 
to  provide  a  feasible  and  con  iprehenslve  plan  for  the  variable  pay- 
ment of  construction  charges  on  United  States  reclamation  proj- 
ects, to  protect  the  investmer  t  of  the  United  States  in  such  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes.  havD  ig  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  i  nd  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 
^■^at Jhe  Houserecede  frot i  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
r  ♦!,„  o       *_  1         .  ,    "34   and  5,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Alva  B.  Adams, 
Joseph  C.  OMahonet, 
Chan  GtmNTT. 

anagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
CoMPTON  I.  White, 
Knute  Hill, 

Managers  on  the  -part  of  the  House. 


o. 


DISPl  TES 


The  report  was  agreed 

SETTLEMENT  OF 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 
of  interest  in  Senate  bill 
ditious  settlement  of  displutes 
owing  to  that  great  interest 
supply  of  the  bill  has  bepome 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  be  reprinted. 


WITH  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 

15,  to  provide  for  the  more  expe- 

with  the  United  States,  and 

throughout  the  country  the 

exhausted.    I  therefore  ask 

Senate  bill  915  as  voted  upon  in 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objecticm?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

VALUE  OP  FLOOD-HEIGHT  REDUCTION  FROM  T.  V.  A.  RESERVOIRS  TO 
ALLUVIAL  VALLEY  OF  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER   (H.  DOC.  NO.  455) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  submitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Value  of  Flood  Height  Reduction  From  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Reservoirs  to  the  Alluvial  Valley  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  believes  that  this  report 
is  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  valuation  of  the  benefits 
of  flood  control,  and  as  such  will  be  useful  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in  con- 
sidering flood-control  problems  in  general. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  invited  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Board  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  or 

House  document. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  July  27.  1939. 

[Note.— Report  accompanied  similar  message  to  the  House 

of  Representatives.] 

ADDITIONAL    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  WHEELER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  TRxmAN),  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  2903)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  reported  it  without  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1005)  thereon. 

Mr  BILBO,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2745)  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  communicable 
and  preventable  diseases,  reported  it  without  amendment 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1006)  thereon. 

Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  was  referred  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res  340)  providing  that  the  farmers'  market  in  blocks  354 
and  355  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  reported  It  without  amendmeqt  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  1007)  thereon. 

Mr  AUSTIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  which  was  referred  the  biU  (S.  2778)  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 
fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approvpd  April  23,  1924,  reported  it  i^-ithout 
amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1008)  thereon. 

Mr.  HOLMAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5516)  for 
the  relief  of  Chariotte  E.  Hunter,  reported  It  without  amend- 
ment and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1009)  thereon. 

Mr.  CAPPER,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  were  referred  the  foUowing  bills,  re- 
ported them  each  without  amendment  and  submitted  re- 
ports thereon: 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Isstiance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
George  M.  Corriveau  (Rept.  No.  1010) :  and 

H.  R.  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Laura 
T.  Corriveau  (Rept.  No.  1011). 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  re- 
ported them  each  without  amendment  and  submitted  reports 
thereon: 

H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  HosiMtalization,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1012) ; 
and 


H.R.  6405.  An  act  authoriiing  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  In  the  District  of  Columbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1013). 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbiav  to  which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported 
them  each  without  amendment  and  submitted  reports 
thereon: 

H.  R.  7086.  An  act  to  provide  for  Insanity  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1014) ;  and 

H.R.  7320.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Cclumbia 
Revenue  Act  of   1939,  and  for  other  pvuTxsses   (Rept.  No. 

1015). 

Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  were  referred  the  foUowing  bills,  re- 
ported them  each  without  amendment  and  submitted  re- 
ports  thereon : 

S.  2779.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  "Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,"  approved 
February  27,  1929  (Rept.  No.  1016) :  and 

H.  R.  4434.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  personal 
taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia    (Rept.  No.   1017). 

Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1214)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  permanent  tenure  for  persons  carrying  the 
mail  on  star  routes,  reported  it  with  an  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1018)  thereon.  | 

ADDITIONAL   BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MEAD: 
S.  2909.  A   bill   for    the    relief   of   Dexter   and    Ellaabeth 
Shiomi;    to   the   Committee   on   Immigration. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
S.  2910.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings for  the  NavT  Department  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES — ADDITIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  La  Follette  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wheeler)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2864)  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of 
recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

DISCHARGE  OF  RELIEF  WORKERS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

[Mr.  Holt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  concerning  the  dis- 
charge of  relief  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  in  West  Virginia, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

PREVENTION    OF    PERNICIOUS    POLITICAL    ACTIVITIES 

[Mr,  GuFFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  RECORD  an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
of  July  25,  1939,  entitled  "Hatch  BUI  MoUve,"  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

[Mr.  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  immediately  following  the  editorial  submitted 
by  Mr.  Guffey,  editorials  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  and  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  the  same  subject,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.] 

>UH  present  economic  status — statement  by  ROBERT  M.  HARU8S 

[Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  subject 
Our  Present  Economic  Status,  by  Robert  M.  Harriss,  of  New 
York  City,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

the  DU  PONT  CO. — EDITORIAL   FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

[Mr.  Guffey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  en- 
titled "E.  I.  du  Pont  and  the  Government,"  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 
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THE  SPENDING  PROGRAM 

[Mr.  TowNSEND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Journal-Every  Evening  of 
Wilnungton.  Del.,  on  July  26.  1939.  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  administration's  spending  program,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BLOCK  BOOKING  AND  BLIND  SELLING  IN  MOTION  PICTORES 

TMr.  Neely  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Seattle  Star  of  July  21, 
1939.  entitled  "Antidote  for  Box  Office  Poison,"  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HARRISON,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Willingham,  of  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district 
of  Alabama  in  place  of  Harwell  G.  Davis,  resigned. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported 
favorably  the  nominations  of  several  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Chief  Boatswain  (L)  Charles  R.  Peele  to  be  a 
district  commander,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  ASHXJRST  (for  Mr.  Logan),  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Howard 
L.  Doyle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  NEELY,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of  Francis  M.  Shea,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Claims  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  vice  Sam 
E.  Whitaker,  resigned. 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry  officers  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Navy. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  favorably  the 
nominations  of  sundry  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  also  the  nominations  of  sundry  citizens  to  be 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  adversely  the 
following  nominations,  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  rejected: 

James  Walter  Morrow  to  be  postmaster  at  Iberia,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  Walter  Morrow;  and 

Amy  Foster  to  be  postmaster  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  A.  T.  King,  removed. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Francis 
Bowes  Sayre,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  vice  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
resigned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Patterson,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner. 


The  PRESIDING 
Ination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  ask 
dent  be  notified  of  the  confirmation 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te  npore 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the 


OFFIClIR.    Without  objection,  the  nom- 
u  lanimous  consent  that  the  Presl- 


read 


POSTMASTER — : 

The  legislative  clerk 
OT>onnell  to  be  postmaster 
been  adversely  reported 
and  Post  Roads. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr. 
the  nomination  of  Charles 
FYackville  go  over. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro 
nomination  will  be  passed 


frcm 


Preside  nt 


NdMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

the  nomination  of  Charles  A. 
at  Frackville,  Pa.,  which  had 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
A.  OT>onnell  to  be  j>ostmaster  at 

tempore.    Without  objection,   the 
<  ver. 


POSTMASTERS — N(  )MINATIONS  CONFIRMED 

proc  ;eded  to  read  sundry  nominations 


wiih 


The  legislative  clerk 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  ask 
inations  of  postmasters, 
has  been  passed  over,  be  cojifirmed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
nominations  of  postmaster^, 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presitient 
from  New  York  TMr.  WagnJer 
I  do  not  see  them  on  the 
the  jiominations  were. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
that  they  were  nominations 
ance  Corporation. 

Mr.   AUSTIN.     Under 
today's  calendar,  or  on 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
and  they  will  be  on  the 

That  concludes  the  nominations 


manimous  consent  that  the  nom- 

the  exception  of  the  one  which 

en  bloc. 

tempore.     Without  objection,  the 

,  with  the  exception  noted,  are 

during  the  day  the  Senator 

1  reported  certain  nominations. 

calendar,  and  I  wish  to  ask  what 

tempore.     The  Chair  is  informed 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 


t  le 


the 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    As  in 
Senate  take  a  recess  until 

The  motion  was  agreed 
utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
July  28,  1939,  at  11  o'clock 


Executive  nominations  rec^ved 
lative  day 

Federal  Communications 
James  LawTence  Fly.  of 
Federal  Communications 
tion  of  the  term  of  7  yearj 
McNinch,  resigned. 

United 
Campbell  E.  Beaumont, 
district  judge  for  the  southern 
position  created  by  the  ac 

Appointment  to  Temporary- 


Sta  :es 


Capt.  Ernest  Starkey 
July  26,  1939. 

Appointments,  by  Tr 
TO  AIR  corps. 

First  Lt.  William   Dent4)n 
rank  from  June  12,  1939. 

First  Lt.  Robert  Thomis 
from  June  12,  1939 

First  Lt.   Nicholas   Tate 
with  rank  from  June  12, 

Second  Lt.  Glenn  Preston 
Corps,  with  rank  from 

Second  Lt.  Harvey 
Corps,  with  rank  from 


Jure 
Petti  xDne 


June 


July  27 


Is  there  objection?    The 
President  will  be  notified. 


rules,  would  they  appear   on 
calendar  for  tomorrow? 
tjempore.     They  have  to  lie  over, 
printed  calendar  tomorrow. 


recess 

legislative  session.  I  move  that  the 

1  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow, 
lo;  and  (at  10  o'cl(x;k  and  26  mln- 
too  I  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
I.  m. 


NO»  INATIONS 


by  the  Senate  July  27  (.legis- 
of  July  25) .  1939 

Commission 
jTennessee.  to  be  a  member  of  the 
qommission  for  the  unexpired  por- 
from  July  1,  1935,  vice  Frank  R, 


District  Jttdge 
Df  California,  to  be  United  SUtes 
district  of  California,  to  fill  a 
of  Congress  of  May  31,  1938. 

Rank  in  the  Air  Corps  in  the 
Regctlar  Army 

M^on,  Air  Corps,  to  be  major,  from 


a*isfer,  in  the  Regular  Army 

EFfECTIVE  AUGUST   25,    1939 

Calrnes,  Field  ArtUlery,  with 

Crowder,  Infantry,  with  rank 

Perkins,   Coast   Artillery   Corps, 
1039. 


Anderson,  Jr.,  Coast  Artillery 
14,  1938. 

Barnard,  Jr.,  Coast  Artillery 
14,  1938. 
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Second  Lt  Merrick  Bayer,  Cavalry,  with  rank  from  June 

14    1938. 
Second  Lt.  William  Hugh  Blanchard.  Field  Artillery,  with 

rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  George  Arthur  Bosch,  Signal  Corps,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Joe  Reese  Brabson,  Jr.,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Allen  Breitweiser,  Corps  of  Eiiglneers, 
with  rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  U.  William  Peek  Brett,  Cavalry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938.  ,    ^ 

Second  Lt.  Robert  John  Bruton,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Sherwood  Ernest  Buckland,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  with  rank  from  Jime  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Nicholas  Horace  Chavasse,  Cavahy.  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938.  ,         _^^^ 

Second  U.  Louis  Edward  Coira,  Jr.,  Field  Artillery,  with 
rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  John  Boddie  Coleman,  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14.  1938. 
Second  Lt.  Castex  Paul  Conner,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Fred  Murray  Dean,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14.  1938.  ,._.».         w 

Second  Lt.  Edward  George  DcHart.  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Carter  Eugene  Duncan,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  U.  Wallace  Stafford  Ford,  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14.  1938.  ^  ^     ^       _^^^ 

Second  Lt.  William  Henry  Frederick.  Jr..  Infantry,  with 

rank  from  Jime  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Felix  Moses  Hardison.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

July  1,  1938. 
Second  Lt.  Bertram  Cowgill  Harrison,  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938.  .  ^        ^  _^^. 

Second  Lt.  Philip  Robert  Hawes,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  with 

rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  John  Bennet  Herboth,  Jr..  Ccast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  U.  Gregory  Hoisington,  Jr..  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938.  .,,  .^^        . 

Second  Lt.  John  Robert  Hopson,  Field  Artillery,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938.  ^^^        . 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Charles  Huglin,  Field  Artillery,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938. 
Second  Lt.  James  Horace  IsbeU.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938. 
Second  Lt.  Lloyd  Earl  Johnson,  Jr..  Ccast  Artillery  Corps. 

with  rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Howard  Doan  Kenzie,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938.  ^  ^     .  ,^. 

Second  Lt.  William  Brett  Kieffer,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 

rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  William  Keith  Kincaid,  Cavalry,  with  rank  from 
June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Omar  Ellsworth  Knox.  Cavalry,  with  rank  from 

June  14.  1938.  ,  .^^        . 

Second  Lt.  Leland  Oscar  Krug,  Field  Artiliery,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Maurice  Raymond  Lemon,  Cavalry,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938.  ,   , 

Second  Lt.  Milton  Edward  Lipps,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938.  .  ^         ^  ^ 

Second  Lt.  Ralph  Brown  Uster,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938.  ^ .^^ 

Second  Lt.  James  Rhea  Luper.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938. 
Second  Lt.  Clifford  Field  Macomber,  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938.  ,_^„  ._ 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Carleton  McBride,  Field  Artillery,  with 

rank  from  June  14,  1938. 
Second  U.  Vincent  Morgan  MUes,  Jr„  Infantry,  with  rank 

from  June  14,  1938. 


Second  Lt.  John  Dean  Moorman.  Field  Artillery,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Harry  Cornelius  Morrison.  Ccast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  William  Folwell  Neff,  Infantjry,  with  rank  from 
June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Ashley  Burdett  Packard,  Cavalry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Shelby  Young  Palmer.  Jr.,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Littleton  James  Pardue.  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Alexander  Bruce  Pendleton,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Douglas  Clinton  Polhamus,  Reld  Artillery,  with 
rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Paul  Theodore  Preuss.  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Claude  Reddoch,  Jr.,  Infantry,  with 
rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  James  Willis  Rhymes,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 
June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Harris  Edward  Rogner,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  Jime  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  WiUlam  Rulkoetter,  Cavalry,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  U.  Gabriel  Caldwell  RusseU,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  John  Dale  Ryan,  Field  ArtUlery,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Donald  Ward  Saunders,  Field  Artillery,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Winfleld  Sherburne,  Cavalry,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Albert  Peterson  Sights,  Jr.,  Signal  Corps,  with 
rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Gibson  Emerson  Sisco,  Jr..  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  William  Kenneth  Skaer,  Reld  Artillery,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Lee  Snider,  Signal  Corps,  with  rank 
from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  John  Herbert  Spangler,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Prescott  Miner  Spicer,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Prank  Pleasants  Sturdivant,  Field  Artillery, 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Morris  Frederick  Taber.  Field  Artillery,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Benjamin  Marcus  Tarver.  Jr.,  Signal  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Hugh  Douglas  Wallace.  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 
Second  Lt.  Joseph  Breece  Wells.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 

June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Laurence  Edward  Wemberg,  Field  Artillery. 
with  rank  from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Edward  Joseph  York.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 
June  14.  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Mathls  Young,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Alari  Zaiser,  Field  Artillery,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1938. 

Second  Lt.  Virgil  Lee  ZoUer.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1938.  j 

quartermaster  corps 

Maj.  Rohland  Andrew  Isker,  Cavalry,  with  rank  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1935. 

First  Lt.  Carleton  Merritt  Clifford,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  August  1,  1935. 

Promotion  ik  the  Regular  Army 

Capt.  Leonidas  Lee  Koontz,  Air  Corps  (temporary  major. 
Air  Corps) ,  to  be  major,  from  July  21,  1939. 
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Capt.  Arthur  L.  Bristol,  Jr.,  to  be  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  August  1939. 

The  following -named  commanders  to  be  captains  in  the 
Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Elliott  B.  Nixon  Herman  E.  Rscher 

Sherwood  Picking  Ellis  M.  Zacharias 

Frederick  L.  Riefkohl  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey 

Oliver  M.  Read  Roscoe  E.  Schulrman 

The  following-named  commanders  to  be  captains  in  the 
Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  August  1939: 
Charles  A.  Lockwood,  Jr. 
Aaron  S.  Merrill 

The  following- named  lieutenant  commanders  to  be  com- 
manders In  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated  opposite 
their  names: 
John  H.  Cassady.  January  1,  1939. 
Walter  C.  Ansel.  February  13,  1939. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  commanders  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Dixie  Kiefer  Roscoe  F.  Good 

Spencer  H.  Warner  Benton  W.  Decker     • 

Roland  O.  Mayer  George  A.  Seitz 

Stewart  S.  Reynolds  James  H.  Chadwick 

William  W.  Behrens  Lunsf ord  Y.  Mason,  Jr. 

Lt.  Murray  J.  Tichenor  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy,  from  the  13th  day  of  February  1939. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
George  C.  Montgomery  Edwin  V.  Raines 

Charles  W.  Oexle  James  E.  Baker 

Wallis  P.  Petersen  Kenneth  O.  Ekelund 

Frank  H.  Ball  Harry  R.  Carson,  Jr. 

Elery  A.  Zehner  Harry  T.  Chase 

George  B.  Evans  Richard  M.  Oliver 

Alfred  R,  Boileau  Charles  H.  Walker 

Arthur  D.  Murray  Francis  L.  Robbins 

John  O.  Cross  Robert  E.  Cofer,  Jr. 

William  A.  Lynch  Frederick  A.  L.  Dartsch 

Joseph  A.  Ouellet  Thomas  H.  Dyer 

Herbert  H.  Taylor  John  R.  Ruhsenberger 

Charles  H.  K.  Miller  Homer  B.  Wheeler 

Edward  R.  J.  Griffln  Hubert  M.  Hayter 

Albert  L.  Prosser  Solomon  F.  Oden 

Asel  B.  Kerr  George  W.  Evans,  Jr. 

John  P.  Curtis  Lawrence  J.  McPeake 

Stanley  E.  Martin  Neill  Phillips 

Robert  C.  Warrack  Joseph  F.  Dahlgren  . 

Melvin  H.  Bassett  Dewey  H.  Collins 

Raleigh  B.  Miller  Elliott  W.  Shanklin 

Bailey  Connelly  John  M.  Sweeney 

Orvllle  G.  Cope,  Jr.  Neville  L.  McDowell 

Joseph  H.  Gowan  James  C.  Landstreet 

George  L.  Richard  Henry  Plander 

Thomas  O.  McCarthy  Paul  S.  Crandall 

Daniel  N.  Logan  Henry  Crommelin 

.Morgan  C.  Barrett  Thomas  B.  McMurtrey 

Delamer  L.  Jones  Martin  R.  Peterson 

Herbert  A.  Tellman  Robert  L.  Adams 

Edward  I.  McQuiston  Austin  W.  Wheelock 

Walter  S.  Keller  George  L.  Purmort 

George  F.  Watson  John  H.  Long 

The  following-named  lieutenants  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  August 
1939: 
James  A.  McNally 
John  R.  van  Nagell 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  to  be 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated  op- 
jx>site  their  names: 

James  O.  Biglow,  October  1,  1938. 

Elliott  M.  Brown,  January  1,  1939. 

Henry  A.  Renken.  January  20,  1939. 

James  R.  Z.  Reynolds,  March  1,  1939. 

Howard  J.  Abbott,  April  1,  1939. 


July  27 

lieutenants    (junior   grade)    to  be 
to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July 


Alfred  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
John  M,  Oseth 
Robert  C.  Sleight 


The   following-named 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy, 
1939: 

Edward  L.  Robertson,  Ji 

Claude  V.  Hawk 

Albert  D.  Gray 

Schermerhom  Van  Mat^r 

Raymond  P.  Hunter 

Bruce  L.  Carr 

The   following-named  fenslgns  to  be  lieutenants    (junior 
grade)  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  4th  day  of  Jime  1939: 


RusseU  C.  Williams 
Charles  B.  Brooks.  Jr. 
Tliomas  R.  Kurtz,  Jr. 
Victor  H.  Soucek 
William  J.  Sisko 


Gordon  Fowler 
Forrest  W.  Simoneau 
John  W.  Hays 
Jonathan  L.  W.  Woodvijle,  Jr.    John  R.  Millett 
Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Brude  E.  Bradley  to  be  a  surgeon  in  the 
Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  to  rank  from 
the  1st  day  of  July  1938 

The  following-named  passed  assistant  surgeons  to  be 
surgeons  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander, to  rank  from  th^  1st  day  of  July  1939: 

Rupert  H.  Draeger 
Dirk  M.  te  Groen 
Jesse  G.  Wright 
Asst.  Paymaster  Sidnejj  A.  Freeburg  to  be  a  passed  assist- 
ant paymaster  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  to 

July  1939. 

Salisbury  to  be  a  chaplain  in  the 
commander,  to  rank  from  the  1st 


Irwin  L.  Norman 
Robert  S.  Simpson 
William  E.  Carskadon 


rank  from  the  1st  day  of 

Chaplain  Stanton  W. 
Navy,  with  the  rank  of 
day  of  July  1939. 

The  following-named  jmachinlsts  to  be  chief  machinists 
in  the  Navy,  to  rank  wifh  but  after  ensign,  from  the  15th 
day  of  June  1939: 

Neil  M.  Wilson 

Jack  M.  Sutton 

Pay  Clerk  (jerald  C.  Anderson  to  be  a  chief  pay  clerk  in 
the  Navy,  to  rank  with  |ut  after  ensign,  from  the  15th  day 
of  June  1939. 

kARINE   CORPS 

First  Lt.  Theodore  C.  Turnage,  Jr.,  to  be  a  captain  In  the 
Marine  Corps  from  the  1  st  day  of  July  1939. 

Corp.  Harland  E.  Dra  )er,  a  meritorious  noncommissioned 
oflBcer.  to  be  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  from 
the  30th  day  of  June  1939. 

The  following-named  :itizens  to  be  second  lieutenants  in 
the  Marine  Corps  from  t  le  1st  day  of  July  1939: 


James  R.  Anderson,  a 


citizen  of  Oregon. 


Royce  W.  Coin,  a  citizen  of  Arkansas 


Robert  O.  Dirmeyer,  a 


Harry  P.  Rice,  a  citize  i  of  North  Dakota. 


Randall  L.  Stallings,  a 
John  I.  Williamson,  Ji 


Alton  N.  Runyans  to 
place  of  A.  N.  Runyanji 
August  27,  1939. 

Dewey  D.  Prater  to 
place  of  D.   D.   Prater 
January  22,  1939. 


Linnie  N.  Smith  to 
place  of  L.  N.  Smith. 
29,  1939. 


citizen  of  Indiana. 


citizen  of  Arkansas. 
..  a  citizen  of  Montana. 


'ostmasters 

ALABAMA 

be  postmaster  at  Ashville,  Ala.,  In 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 

«  postmaster  at  Millport,  Ala.,  in 
Incumbent's   commission   expired 


ARIZONA  ! 

lie  postmaster  at  McNary,  Ariz.,  in 
I]  icumbent's  commission  expired  May 


CALIFORNIA 

postmaster  at  Agnew,  Calif.,  in  place 


Leon  L.  Allen  to  be 
of  Carla  Egan,  removed, 

COLORADO 

Rose  Richards  to  be  iiostmaster  at  Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  Rose  Richard: .  Inctimbent's  commission  expired 
July  22,  1939. 

:ONNECTICXJT 

Clifford  E.  Brooks  to  >e  postmaster  at  Moodus,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Thomas,  femoved. 
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Edward  McHwee  to  be  postmaster  at  Westport,  Conn..  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Murphy,  deceased. 

FLORIDA 

Hal  Hoffman  to  be  postmaster  at  Apalachicola.  Fla..  in 
place  of  Hal  Hoffman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  17,  1939. 

George  H.  Stokes  to  be  postmaster  at  Callahan.  Pla..  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Stokes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23.  1939. 

Vivan  L.  Roberts  to  be  postmaster  at  Ljmn  Haven.  Fla.,  in 
place  of  V.  L.  Roberts.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  17,  1939. 

GEORGIA 

Flora  O.  Hicks  to  be  postmaster  at  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  G.  C.  Oliver,  removed. 

ILLINOIS 

Jay  R.  Cooper  to  be  postmaster  at  Chapin,  HI.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Cooper.    Incxmibent's  commission  expired  February 

20    1939. 

Lois  M.  La  Tourette  to  be  postmaster  at  London  Mills.  El., 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Cale.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  22,  1936. 

Clem  Wiser  to  be  postmaster  at  Martinsville,  HI.,  in  place 
of  Clem  Wiser.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  8, 

1939. 
Conrad  W.  Knuth  to  be  postmaster  at  Ohio,  HI.,  in  place 

of  J.  R.  Sheehan.  resigned. 

William  E.  Hollerich  to  be  postmaster  at  Sprtng  Valley, 
HL,  in  place  of  W.  E.  Hollerich.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  February  7,  1939. 

Eric  Donoven  Stover  to  be  postmaster  at  Western  Springs, 
m.,  in  place  of  E.  D.  Stover.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  16,  1939. 

INDIANA 

Rena  Zehr  to  be  postmaster  at  Berne.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
Rena  Zehr.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  January  18, 

1939. 

Lester  C.  Leman  to  be  postmaster  at  Bremen,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  L.  C.  Leman.    Incmnbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1939. 

Beatrice  Bales  to  be  postmaster  at  Dana.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
Beatrice  Bales.  Incvunbent's  commission  expired  January 
18    1939 

Alfred  E.  Pate  to  be  postmaster  at  DiUsboro,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  A.  E.  Pate.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  9,  1938. 

Ray  Dills  to  be  postmaster  at  Farmersburg.  Ind..  in  place 
of  Ray  Dills.     Incumbents  commission  expired  May  2.  1939. 

Thomas  R.  Teegardin  to  be  postmaster  at  Hamilton,  Ind., 
in  place  of  T.  R.  Teegardin.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired March  15,  1939. 

Ralph  F.  Yeoman  to  be  postmaster  at  Hanna,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  R.  F.  Yeoman.    Incximbent's  commission  expired  February 

18,  1939. 

Walter  R.  Meinert  to  be  jwstmaster  at  Silver  Lake,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Meinert.  Incvunbent's  commission  expired 
March  23.  1939. 

Charles  O.  Hall  to  be  postmaster  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  C.  O.  Hall.    Inciunbenfs  commission  expired  May  30.  1938. 

John  E.  Robinson  to  be  postmaster  at  Waynetown,  Ind..  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Robinson,  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

Lawrence  J.  Etnlre  to  be  postmaster  at  Williamsport,  Ind^ 
in  place  of  L.  J.  Etnire.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  18.  1939. 

Charles  A.  Wall  to  be  postmaster  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Wall.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
15.  1939. 

IOWA 

Anna  Reardon  to  be  postmaster  at  Auburn,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  Anna  Reardon.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1939. 

.  KANSAS 

1       William  E.  Love  to  be  postmaster  at  Bronson,  Kans.,  in 
Xdace  of  Os.  Love,  deceased. 


An^e  D.  Spillman  to  be  postmaster  at  Buffalo.  Kans.,  in 
place  of  A.  D.  Spillman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

James  H.  Sandifer  to  be  postmaster  at  El  Dorado.  Kans..  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Sandifer.  Incumbent's  ctnnmission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

Walter  C.  Reeder  to  be  postmaster  at  Kinsley.  Elans..  In 
place  of  W.  C.  Reeder.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  16.  1939. 

Joseph  H.  Schneider  to  be  postmaster  at  Nortonville,  Kans.. 
in  place  of  J.  H.  Schneider.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23,  1939. 

Robert  J.  Pafford  to  be  postmaster  at  Salina,  Kans..  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Pafford.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

Elton  L.  Poimds  to  be  postmaster  at  Smith  Center,  Kans.. 
In  place  of  E.  L.  Pounds.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  27,  1938.  i 

KDtTUCKY 

Nannie  G.  Woodson  to  be  postmaster  at  EddyviHe,  Ely.,  in 
place  of  N.  G.  Woodson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  27.  1939. 

Darwin  N.  White  to  be  postmaster  at  Haael,  Ky..  in  place 
of  D.  N.  White.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
14.  1939. 

Peter  T.  Colgan  to  be  postmaster  at  Middlesboro.  Ky..  In 
place  of  P.  T.  Colgan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 30,  1938. 

William  Tyler  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Taylorsville.  Ky.. 
In  place  of  W.  T.  Smith.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  18,  1939. 

Coy  B.  RejTiolds  to  be  postmaster  at  WayneA>urg.  Ky., 
in  place  of  C.  B.  Reynolds.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  6.  1939. 

LOUISIANA 

Thomas  L.  Hardin  to  be  postmaster  at  Sicily  Island.  La., 
in  place  of  T.  L.  Hardin.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  9,  1936.  i 

MAINE 

Lewis  W.  Haskell.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Auburn,  Maine, 
in  place  of  L.  W.  Haskell.  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  17.  1939. 

Harold  C.  Collins  to  be  postmaster  at  Bingham.  Maine,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Collins.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 17,  1939. 

Ervin  O.  Hamilton  to  be  postmaster  at  (Thebeague  Island, 
Maine,  in  place  of  E.  O.  Hamilton.  Incumbents  commission 
expired  January  17,  1939. 

Ava  P.  Galusha  to  be  postmaster  at  Clinton,  Maine.  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Galusha.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  30,  1939. 

Adelbert  L.  Mains  to  be  postmaster  at  Mechanic  Falls, 
Maine,  in  place  of  A.  L.  Mains.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired March  27,  1939. 

Louis  N.  Redonnett  to  be  postmaster  at  Moimt  Vernon, 
Maine,  in  place  of  L.  N.  Redonnett.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  9.  1938. 

Velorus  T.  Shaw  to  be  postmaster  at  Prouts  Neck,  Maine, 
in  place  of  V.  T.  Shaw.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  29,  1939. 

Aubrey  Kelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Solon.  Maine,  in  place 
of  Aubrey  Kelley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April 
30.  1939. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Henry  L.  Pierce  to  be  postmaster  at  Barre,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Pierce.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1939. 

James  D.  Sullivan  to  be  postmaster  at  Danvers.  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Sullivan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18.  1939. 

John  H  Gilboy  to  be  poF^'naster  at  East  Brookfleld,  Mass.. 
in  place  of  J.  H.  Gilboy.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26,  1939. 
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July  27 


Robert  P.  Sheehan  to  be  postmaster  at  Harvard,  Mass..  In 
place, of  R.  P.  Sheehan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  17.  1939. 

Edward  Thomas  Murphy  to  be  postmaster  at  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  in  place  of  E.  T.  Murphy.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  12,  1939. 

Mary  E.  OToole  to  be  postmaster  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  OToole.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  18.  1939. 

William  F.  Goodwin  to  be  postmaster  at  Pljmnouth,  Mass., 
In  place  of  W.  F.  Goodwin.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18,  1939. 

Timothy  W.  Fitzgerald  to  be  postmaster  at  Salem,  Mass., 
in  place  of  T.  W.  Fitzgerald.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  22,  1939. 

William  E.  Brennan  to  be  postmaster  at  Whitman.  Mass., 
In  place  of  W.  E.  Brennan.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  26.  1939. 

MICHIGAN 

Ozro  K.  Hess  to  be  postmaster  at  Akron,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
O.  K.  Hess.    Incumbent's  conmiission  expired  April  26,  1939. 

Bernie  C.  McLeish  to  be  postmaster  at  Bay  Port.  Mich., 
in  place  of  B.  C.  McLeish.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

Cornelius  Oosta  to  be  postmaster  at  Caledonia,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Cornelius  Oosta.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26,  1939. 

Kay  Rice  to  be  postmaster  at  Camden.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Kay  Rice.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  26.  1939. 

John  A.  Yagley  to  be  postmaster  at  Dearborn.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Yagley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  26.  1939. 

George  B.  Mclntyre  to  be  postmaster  at  Fairgrove,  Mich., 
in  place  of  G.  B.  Mclntyre.  Incimibent's  comn:iission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

Stuart  J.  Haddrill  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  Orion,  Mich., 
In  place  of  S.  J.  Haddrill.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

Frank  E.  Moore  to  be  postmaster  at  Lakevlew.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  F.  E.  Moore.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April 
26.  1939. 

Emmett  E.  Scofleld  to  be  postmaster  at  Leslie,  Mich..  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Scofleld.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

Clare  E.  Bishop  to  be  postmaster  at  Millington,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Bishop.  Incvunbent's  commission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

James  P.  Jackson  to  be  postmaster  at  Mohawk,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Jackson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26,  1939. 

James  J.  Harrington  to  be  postmaster  at  Painesdale,  Mich.. 
In  place  of  J.  J.  Harrington.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired April  26.  1939. 

Glenn  Davis  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockford,  Aflch.,  in  place 
of  Glenn  Davis.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  26, 
1939. 

Victoria  S.  Nye  to  be  postmaster  at  Rose  City,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  V.  S.  Nye,  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April 
26.  1939. 

Hazel  A.  Graham  to  be  postmaster  at  Whittemore,  Mich., 
In  place  of  H.  A.  Graham.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26.  1939. 

MmNESOTA 

Herman  J.  Ricker  to  be  postmaster  at  Pfeeport,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Ricker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  27.  1939. 

Lester  A.  Helweg  to  be  postmaster  at  Pulda.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Helweg.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  29, 
1939. 

Bertha  T.  Bot  to  be  postmaster  at  Ghent,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
B.  T.  Bot.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  12.  1939. 

Charles  B.  Seipp  to  be  postmaster  at  Hanley  Falls,  Minn., 
In  place  of  C.  B.  Seipp.  Incumbent's  cwnmissicn  expired 
March  12,  1939. 


postmaster  at  International  Palls, 
.  Kane.     Incumbent's  commission 

postmaster  at  McGregor.  Minn.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


Irene  G.  Almquist  to  te  postmaster  at  Karris,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  I.  G.  Almquist.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23.  1939. 

Michael  E.  Tompkins  t<  be  postmaster  at  Hector.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Tompkins]  Incvunbent's  commission  expired 
March  12.  1939. 

William  V.  Kane  to  be 
Minn.,  in  place  of  W. 
expired  March  12,  1939. 

Byron  B.  Maddy  to  be 
place  of  B.  B.  Maddy. 
May  29.  1939. 

James  V.  Sweeney  to  bfe  postmaster  at  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
in  place  of  J.  V.  Sweenejij.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  12.  1939. 

Justin  I.  Brown  to  be  dcstmaster  at  Nevis,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  J.  I.  Brown.  Incumbept's  commission  expired  March  12, 
1939. 

Rasmiond  A.  Linnihan 
Minn.,  in  place  of  R.  A.  ^annihan. 
expired  March  12,  1939. 

Edward  M.  Swanson  tb  be  postmaster  at  Russell.  Minn., 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Swanso4.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  12.  1939. 

Herman  E.  Kent  to  be 


place  of  H.  E.  Kent. 
27,  1939. 


Irving 


in  place  of  W.  F, 
July  26,  1939. 

John  B.  Glenn  to  be 


0  be  postmaster  at  Red  Lake  Falls, 
Incumbent's  commission 


postmaster  at  Sanborn,  Minn.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 


dISSISSIPPI 

William  Prank  Irving  t|)  be  postmaster  at  Ackerman,  Miss., 

Incumbent's  commission  expired 


postmaster  at  Brookville,  Miss.,  in 


iwstmaster  at  Seminary.  Miss.,  in 
Inciunbenfs    commission   expired 


place  of  J.  B.  Glenn.  In|:umbent's  commission  expired  Jime 
18,  1939. 

Pink  H.  Morrison  to  bd  postmaster  at  Heidelberg.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  P.  H.  Morrison]  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  11,  1939. 

Anice  N.  Graves  to  be  iostmaster  at  Houlka,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  A.  N.  Graves.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  19, 
1939. 

Billie  B.  Boyd  to  be  pcstmaster  at  McCool,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Boyd.  Incumtsent's  commission  expired  July  18, 
1939. 

Samuel  P.  Carter  to  h?  postmaster  at  Quitman.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  S.  P.  Carter.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

17,  1939. 

Olive  Alexander  to  be  i  lostmaster  at  Rolling  Pork.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  Olive  Alexander  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  20,  1939. 

Erma  L.  Morris  to  be 
place  of  E.  L.  Morris. 
March  27,  1939. 

John  L.  Owen  to  be  pofetmaster  at  Utica,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Owen.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2.  1939. 

MISSOURI 

William  A.  Barton  to  t  b  postmaster  at  Alton.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Barton.  Incuml  »ent's  commission  expired  March  28, 
1939. 

Felix  P.  Wulff  to  be  pcstmaster  at  Argyle,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  P.  Wulff.    Incvmibent'i  i  commission  expired  July  1,  1939. 

Ezra  W.  Mott  to  be  postmaster  at  Armstrong.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Mott.  In;umbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1939. 

Jesse  D.  Burwell  to  b;  postmaster  at  Browning.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Burwell.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

George  W.  Shelton  tc  be  postmaster  at  Dixon.  Mo..  In 
place  of  G.  W.  Shelton  Incimibent's  commission  expired 
February  20,  1939. 

Roy  M.  Burchett  to  •€ 
place  of  R.  M.  Burchett. 
May  9.  1939. 

Claud  W.  Boone  to  b^  postmaster  at  Gainesville.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Boone.    Inciunbent's  commission  expired  June 

18,  1938. 


postmaster  at  Elsberry.  Mo.,  in 
Incumbsnt's  commission  expired 


1939 
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Mary  F  Woody  to  be  postmaster  at  Golden  City,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Woody.  Incimibent's  commission  expired 
February  20,  1939. 

Champ  C.  Ray  to  be  postmaster  at  Middletown.  Mo..  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Ray.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 

25,  1939. 

Clyde  E.  Wsdker  to  be  postmaster  at  Mountain  View,  Mo., 
in  place  of  C.  E.  Walker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  9.  1939. 

Lloyd  M.  Weaver  to  be  postmaster  at  New  London,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Yeager,  deceased. 

Mary  G.  Kenton  to  be  postmaster  at  Norbome,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  M.  G.  Kenton.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

Helen  T.  Meagher  to  be  postmaster  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  H.  T.  Meagher.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  25,  1939. 

Fred  A.  Lambert  to  be  postmaster  at  Princeton,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  F.  A.  Lambert.  Incuml)ent's  commission  expires 
August  21.  1939. 

Dayton  A.  Street  to  be  postmaster  at  Purdin,  Mo.,  in  place 
of   D.   A.  Street.    Incumbent's   commission   expires   August 

27    1939. 

Charles  E.  Logan  to  be  postmaster  at  Spickard,  Mo.,  in 
place   of   C.   E.   Logan.    Incumbent's   commission   expired 

March  23.  1939. 

Thomas  W.  Withrow  to  be  postmaster  at  Troy,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  T.  W.  Withrow.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  5.  1939. 

Carl  A.  Baldwin  to  be  postmaster  at  Vienna,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Baldwin.    Incumbent's  cwnmission  expired  May  17, 

Fay  B.  Swicegood  to  be  postmaster  at  Weaubleau,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  P.  B.  Swicegood.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

Blanche  E.  Tucker  to  be  postmaster  at  Westboro,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  B.  E.  Tucker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  17,  1939. 

Mabel  Smulling  to  be  postmaster  at  Wjraconda,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  Mabel  Smulling.  Incumbent's  conunission  expired 
March  19,  1939. 

MONTANA 

Forrest  L.  De  Rosia  to  be  postmaster  at  Libby,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  M.  K.  Kedzie.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
December  18.  1934. 

James  J.  Price  to  be  postmaster  at  Three  Forks.  Mont.,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Price.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
20,  1939. 

NEBRASKA 

Gladys  G.  Rockhold  to  be  postmaster  at  Comstock,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  G.  O.  Rockhold.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  24.  1939. 

George  J.  Scott  to  be  postmaster  at  Crawford,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  G.  J.  Scott.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  21.  1939. 

John  H.  Hutchings  to  be  postmaster  at  Falls  City.  Nebr., 
In  place  of  J.  H.  Hutchings.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  8.  1939. 

James  Melvem  West  to  be  postmaster  at  Herman,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  J.  M.  West.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

Herman  Stahly  to  be  postmaster  at  Milford,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  Herman  Stahly.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  21,  1939. 

Thomas  Glen  Roberts  to  be  postmaster  at  Sterling,  Nebr.. 
in  place  of  T.  G.  Roberts.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  9.  1939. 

NZVADA 

Dora  E.  Kappler  to  be  postmaster  at  Carlin,  Nev.,  in  place 
of  D.  E.  Kappler.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Janu- 
ary 18.  1939. 

Mabel  L.  Andrews  to  be  postmaster  at  Hawthorne.  Nev., 
in  place  of  M.  L.  Andrews.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  31.  1939. 

LXXXIV 645 


Linwood  W.  Campbell  to  be  postmaster  at  Pioche,  Nev., 
in  place  of  L.  W.  Campbell.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  18,  1939.  i 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Gustave  A.  Lanoix  to  be  postmaster  at  Gonic,  N.  H..  in 
place  of  G.  A.  Lanoix.  Incumbent's  cwiunission  expired 
May  31.  1939. 

Elizabeth  J.  Vamey  to  be  postmaster  at  Littleton.  N.  H., 
in  place  of  E.  J.  Vamey.  Incumbent's  conunissioa  expired 
May  31,  1939. 

Raymond  J.  Carr  to  be  postmaster  at  Lancaster.  N.  H..  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Carr.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
18.  1939. 

NEW   JERSET 

Camieron  M.  McCurdy  to  be  postmaster  at  Fair  Lawn, 
N.  J.,  in  place  of  C.  P.  Rooney.  removed. 

Albert  P.  Troy  to  be  postmaster  at  Palisade,  N.  J,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Troy.    Incumbent's  commission  exiHred  May  2,  1938. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Robert  S.  Sanchez  to  be  postmaster  at  Estancia.  N.  Mex., 
in  place  of  V,  B.  Davis.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  29.  1939. 

Thomas  N.  Lawson  to  be  postmaster  at  Tucumcari,  N. 
Mex.,  in  place  of  E.  J.  Com.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired February  12,  1939. 

NEW   YORK  I 

Vemer  Sharp  to  be  postmaster  at  Altamont.  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  Vemer  Sharp.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  25.  1939. 

Eber  T.  McDonald  to  be  postmaster  at  Ca3ruga.  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  T.  McDonald.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  25.  1939. 

Guy  C.  Hazelton  to  be  postmaster  at  Coeymans.  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  G.  C.  Hazelton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

George  W.  Caldwell  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  F.  H.  Wood,  removed. 

Earl  P.  Sebald  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  H.  J.  Grogan,  deceased. 

Harry  D.  Hickey  to  be  postmaster  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Hickey.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  8.  1939. 

James  T.  Crotty  to  be  postmaster  at  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Crotty.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 29.  1939. 

Charles  S.  Donnelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Donnelley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  24,  1939. 

Stewart  A.  Parrar  to  be  postmaster  at  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.. 
In  place  of  S.  A.  Farrar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  22.  1939. 

Herbert  D.  Carlton  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Chazy.  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  H.  D.  Carlton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  22.  1939.  I 

NORTH   DAKOTA  ' 

Coral  L.  Ware  to  be  postmaster  at  Amidon.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  C.  I.  Ware.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

13    1939. 

Anna  Holkesvik  to  be  postmaster  at  Carson.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Anna  Holkesvik.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
AprU  30.  1939. 

Harry  L.  Morrow  to  be  postmstster  at  Drake.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Morrow.  Incumbent's  conmiission  expired 
May  13.  1939. 

Agnes  S.  Reynolds  to  be  postmaster  at  Edmore,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  A.  S.  Reynolds.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23.  1939. 

Evelyn  L,  Swank  to  be  postmaster  at  Egeland.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Swank.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

13    1939. 

Winfleld  S.  Hooper  to  be  postmaster  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Hooper.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  29,  1939. 
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Cecil  Wigness  to  be  postmaster  at  Portuna,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  Cecil  Wigness.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  13.  1939. 

Jeannette  A.  Siegel  to  be  postmaster  at  Goldenvalley,  N. 
Dak.,  in  place  of  J.  A.  Siegel.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  13.  1939. 

Peter  L.  Preund  to  be  postmaster  at  Hope,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  P.  L.  Preund.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  29, 
1939. 

Hulbert  L.  Olsen  to  be  postmaster  at  Van  Hook,  N.  Dak., 
in  place  of  H.  L.  Olsen.  Incumt)ent's  commission  expired 
May  13.  1939. 

John  P.  Mohr  to  be  postmaster  at  Wimbledon,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Veach,  removed. 

OKLAHOMA 

Laura  A.  Plunkett  to  be  postmaster  at  Gould,  Okla..  in 
place  of  L.  A.  Plunkett.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  1,  1939. 

Joseph  R.  Reed  to  be  postmaster  at  Lawton.  Okla.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Reed-    Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 

27,  1939. 

Helen  A.  Coulter  to  be  postmaster  at  Wakita.  Okla.,  in 
place  of  P.  A.  Rhoades.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  13.  1938. 

Robert  D.  Taylor  to  be  postmaster  at  Webb  City,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  R.  D.  Taylor.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

28,  1939. 

OBECON 

Burt  B.  Hawkins  to  be  p>ostmaster  at  Klamath  Palls,  Oreg., 
in  place  of  B.  E.  Hawkins.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  13,  1939. 

Richard  J.  Collins  to  be  postmaster  at  Oceanlake,  Oreg. 
OflBce  became  Presidential  July  1,  1938. 

Harold  R.  White  to  be  postmaster  at  Wasco,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  H.  R.  White.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  8,  1939. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Mabel  G.  Collins  to  be  postmaster  at  Austin,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  G.  Collins.  Incumt)ent's  commission  expired  May  28, 
1939. 

George  R.  Meek  to  be  postmaster  at  Belief onte.  Pa.,- in 
place  of  G.  R.  Meek.  Incimibent's  commission  expired  May 
28,  1939. 

George  Ramsey  to  be  postmaster  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  George  Ramsey.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  10,  1939. 

James  H.  Sinclair  to  be  postmaster  at  Palls  Creek,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  T.  J.  McCausland,  deceased. 

Howard  Walter  Stougli  to  be  postmaster  at  Grapeville, 
Pa.,  in  place  of  H.  W.  Stough.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  22,  1939. 

George  W.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa., 
in  place  of  Emma  Zanders.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  4.  1934. 

Kate  H.  Haydon  to  be  postmaster  at  Midland,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  K.  H.  Haydon.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  18,  1939. 

Samuel  B.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Milflinbm-g,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  S.  B.  Miller.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Peb- 
ruary  21.  1939. 

George  E.  Lay  to  be  postmaster  at  Monaca,  Pa.  in  place 
of  O.  E.  Lay.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  6, 
1939. 

Edward  P.  Januszewski  to  be  postmaster  at  Monessen, 
Pa.,  in  place  of  E.  P.  Januszewski.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  April  6.  1939. 

Roy  Peiffer  to  be  postmaster  at  Mount  Gretna,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  G.  Hauer.  resigned. 

Sylvester  L.  Rothenberger  to  be  postmaster  at  Oley,  Pa., 
in  place  of  S.  L.  Rothenberger.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  January  29.  1939. 

Perry  A.  Tschop  to  be  postmaster  at  Red  Lion,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  P.  A.  Tschop.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  19.  1939. 


b! 


Howard  O.  Boyer  to  he 
in  place  of  H.  O.  Boyer, 
March  22,  1938. 

John  L.  Considine  to 
place  of  J.  L.  Considine 
August  2,  1939. 

John  A.  Maurer  to 
place  of  J.   A.   Maurer. 
February  21,  1939. 

Maurice  J.  McGee  to  1 
of  M.  J.  McGee 
18.  1939. 

David  C.  Chamberlin 
Pa.,  in  place  of  T.  M.  Shide 

Lincoln  G.  Nyce  to 
place  of  L.  G.  Nyce. 
2.  1939. 

John  M.  Braden  to  be 
place  of  J.  M.  Braden. 
February  9,  1939. 

John  W.  Doyle  to  be 
place  of  J.  W.  Doyle 
28.  1939. 

Samuel  W.  Spayd  to 
in  place  of  L.  S.  Filbert 
January  29.  1939. 

Edward  L.  Middleswarlh 
Pa.,  in  place  of  E.  L 
sion  expired  April  6.  1939 


postmaster  at  Troy.  Pa.,  in  place 
Incunibent's  commission  expired  March 


b! 


July  27 

postmaster  at  Rural  Valley.  Pa., 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


be  postmaster  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 


postmaster  at  Tremont,  Pa.,  in 
Incumbent's   commission   expired 


to  be  postmaster  at  Turbotvill$, 
,  removed. 

postmaster  at  Vemfield,  Pa.,  in 
In4umbent's  commission  expired  May 


postmaster  at  Washington,  Pa.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

postmaster  at   Wasmiart,   Pa.,   in 
Ini;umbent's  commission  expired  May 

«  postmaster  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa.. 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

to  be  postmaster  at  Yeagertown, 
MJddleswarth.    Incumbent's  commis- 


itnxTo  wco 

l^tmagter  at  Mayaguez.  P.  R.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


Alberto  Bravo  to  be 
place  of  Alberto  Bravo 
February  13,  1939. 

George  P.  DePass  to  1  le  postmaster  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
in  place  of  G.  P.  DePasa.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1939. 

TENNESSEE 

Rebecca  J.  Thomas  to  be  postmaster  at  Alamo,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  R.  J.  Thomaj .  Incii!hibent's  commission  expired 
February  9,  1939. 

Marvin  McKnight  to  ye  postmaster  at  Bemis,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  Marvin  McKnijht.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  31,  1938. 

Maurice  Wilson  to  b<  postmaster  at  Middleton,  Tenn.. 
in  place  of  Maurice  Wison.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  10.  1939. 

John  W.  Simmons  to  1  >e  postmaster  at  Moscow,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Simmons  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  17,  1939. 

William  T.  Latham  to  be  postmaster  at  Niota,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  W.  T.  Latham.  Incimibent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

John  L.  Vann  to  be  p)stmaster  at  Watertown,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Vann.  Indunbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 16.  1939. 

Roey  D.  Shoulders  to  be  postmaster  at  Westmoreland, 
Tenn.,  in  place  of  R.  D.  £  houlders.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  29,  1939. 

TTXAS 

William  G.  Bryan  to  b(  postmaster  at  Avery,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Bryan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  18, 
1939. 

Luther  G.  Porter  to  be  postmaster  at  Bangs.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  L.  G.  Porter.  Incimib;nt's  commission  expired  March  21. 
1939. 

Hugh  B.  Edens  to  be  pc  stmaster  at  Big  Lake,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Edens.  Incumb'nt's  commission  expired  March  15. 
1939. 

Lawrence  C.  Galbraith  o  be  postmaster  at  Big  Sandy,  Tex.. 
In  place  of  L.  C.  GalbraiU  i.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  25,  1939. 

Harvey  L.  Pettit  to  be  postmaster  at  Bloomburg,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Pettit.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
18,  1939. 


1939 
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Joseph  Edward  Johnson  to  be  postmaster  at  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  G.  W.  Kidd,  deceased. 

Arthiir  K.  Tyscn  to  be  postmaster  at  Calvert,  Tex.,  In  place 
Qf  A.  K.  Tyson.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  29. 

1939. 

Harry  McDonald  Thomson  to  be  postmaster  at  Coleman, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  H.  M.  Thomson.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  Jime  26.  1939. 

Nadyne  McGehee  to  be  postmaster  at  Collinsvllle.  Tex., 
in  place  of  Nad3me  McGehee.  Incimibent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  1.  1939. 

Clarence  H.  Nobles  to  be  postmaster  at  Deport.  Tex..  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Nobles.    Inoimbent's  commission  expired  May 

13    1939. 

Leland  B.  Doshier  to  be  postmaster  at  Edcouch.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Doshier.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  26.  1939. 

William  H.  Wheeler  to  be  postmaster  at  Eustace,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Wheeler.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  1.  1939. 

James  P.  Atkinson  to  be  postmaster  at  Florence.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Atkinson.  Incumt)ent's  commission  expired 
March  12,  1939. 

Emmett  W.  Pack  to  be  postmaster  at  Garrison,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Pack.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
18    1*^39 

Spencer  Boyd  Street  to  be  postmaster  at  Graham,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  S.  B.  Street.    Incmnbent's  commission  expired  July 

18.  1939. 

John  Dunlop  to  be  postmaster  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J.  S.  GrifBih.    Inciunbent's  commission  expired  February  12. 

1939. 

Baxter  Orr  to  be  postmaster  at  Idalou,  Tex.  Office  became 
PresidenUal  July  1.  1933. 

Lula  J.  Moreland  to  be  postmaster  at  Lindale.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  L.  J.  Moreland.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  January 
25.  1939. 

Ralph  W.  Ford  to  be  postmaster  at  Linden.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  W.  Ford.  Incimibent's  commission  expired  August  7, 
1939. 

Sam  H.  Amsler  to  be  postmaster  at  McGregor,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  S.  H.  Amsler.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  12.  1939. 

J.  William  Dyer  to  be  postmaster  at  Mabank.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Dyer.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  January  25. 

1939. 

Edward  P.  Springer  to  be  postmaster  at  Matador,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  P.  Springer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  13.  1939. 

Effle  Viola  Haden  to  be  postmaster  at  Megargel,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  C.  C.  White.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

2,  1939. 

Benjamin  T.  Tucker  to  be  postmaster  at  Mercedes,  Tex., 
in  place  of  B.  T.  Tucker.  Incimibent's  commission  expired 
August  27.  1939. 

Stephen  E.  Rtzgerald  to  be  postmaster  at  Miami,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  S.  E.  Fitzgerald.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18.  1939. 

Augustus  S.  Hightower  to  be  postmaster  at  Millsap.  Tex., 
in  place  of  A.  S.  Hightower.    Incumbent's  commission  ex- 

-pired  July  1.  1939. 

Alva  O.  Dannelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Mirando  City,  Tex., 
In  place  of  A.  O.  Dannelley.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

May  13.  1939. 

WUliam  E.  McClintock  to  be  postmaster  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Tex.,  in  place  of  W.  E.  McClintock.  Incimibent's  com- 
mission expired  July  18.  1939. 

Grace  M.  Bamett  to  be  postmaster  at  Palacios,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Bamett.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  2.  1939. 

Mansel  R.  Coffee  to  be  postmaster  at  Perryton.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Coffee.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 

18   1939. 

Walter  S.  Martin  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Martin.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 


Adlai  C.  Breustedt  to  be  postmaster  at  Seguin.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  A.  C.  Breustedt.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  15,  1939. 

Edmund  Herder  to  be  postmaster  at  Shiner,  Tex..  In  place 
of  Edmund  Herder.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
18,  1939. 

Grady  W.  Hodges  to  be  postmaster  at  Whitesboro,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Hodges.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18,  1939. 

Oscar  W.  Stone  to  be  postmaster  at  Wolfe  City.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  O.  W.  Stone.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
18.  1939. 

UTAH  ; 

Jabez  W.  Dangerfleld  to  be  postmaster  at  Provo.  Utah,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Dangerfleld.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  7.  1938. 

VKRMONT  i 

Berne  B.  Titus  to  be  postmaster  at  Pairlee,  Vt..  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Titus.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  February  15. 
1939. 

George  H.  St.  Pierre  to  be  postmaster  at  Island  Pond,  Vt.. 
in  place  of  G.  H.  St.  Pierre.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  6,  1938. 

vntciNiA  I 

Ruth  K.  Northington  to  be  postmaster  at  Lacrosse.  Va..  In 
place  of  R.  K.  Northington.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  18,  1939. 

Jcrtin  P.  Kelly  to  be  postmaster  at  Pennington  Gap.  Va..  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Kelly.  Incumbents  commission  expired  June 
18.  1938. 

Pauline  H.  Duncan  to  be  postmaster  at  Riverton,  Va.,  in 
place  of  P.  H.  Duncan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

WASHIMCTON  I 

Jessie  A.  Knight  to  be  postmaster  at  Shelton,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Knight.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  25,  1939. 

WEST  vniciNiA  I 

Robert  Lake  Bailey  to  be  postmaster  at  Bluefield.  W.  Va, 
in  place  of  R.  L.  Bailey,  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

William  R.  Kincaid  to  be  postmaster  at  Cameron,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  W.  R.  Kincaid.  Incuml)ent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  29,  1939. 

George  J.  Carter,  Jr..  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Gay.  W.  Va.. 
in  place  of  C.  R.  Crabtree.  resigned. 

Glenn  A.  Fowler  to  be  postmaster  at  Harrisville.  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  G.  A.  Fowler.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  16,  1939. 

Roscoe  Cook  to  be  postmaster  at  Lorado.  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  Roscoe  Cook.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  29, 
1939. 

WISCONSIN 

John  J.  Steiner  to  be  postmaster  at  Mauston,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Steiner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  28. 
1938. 

Clarence  O.  Schultz  to  be  postmaster  at  Neenah.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  C.  G.  Schultz.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

Mary  Hanley  to  be  postmaster  at  Roberts.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Hanley.  deceased. 

Joseph  P.  Wheir  to  be  postmaster  at  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.,  in  place  of  J.  P.  Wheir.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  18,  1939. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  July  27 
{legislative  day  of  July  25) ,  1939 

Interstate  Cokkkscx  Coiocission 
William  J.  Patterson  to  be  an  Interstate  COTimerce  Com- 
missioner. 
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Postmasters 
arkansas 
Edward  E.  Dewey,  Decatur. 

NEW  YORK 

Louis  Grenier,  Faust. 

OHIO 

Clarence  N.  Greer,  Dajrton. 
Marlon  D.  Preeders,  Fairfield. 
Milan  E.  Croul,  Killbuck. 
Glenn  C.  Swartz,  Polk. 
Clare  S.  Myers,  Roseville. 
Grover  C.  Speckman.  Warsaw. 
Howard  W.  McCracken,  Zanesville. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jack  H.  Kneedler,  Blaw. 

Ernest  J.  Winningham.  Sentinel 

Robert  R.  McCarver,  Wister. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  Glenn  Rumbaugh,  Avonmore. 

Theodore  C.  Lamborn.  Berwyn. 

James  Robert  McClure.  Dillsburg. 

Stephen  R.  Stefanik,  Elmora. 

Herbert  H.  Park,  Gibsonia. 

Theodore  K.  Hagey,  Hellertown. 

Earl  S.  Warmkessel,  Laureldale. 

Leon  E.  Shepherd.  Malvern. 

Homer  C.  Kifer,  Manor. 

Franklin  M.  Rorke,  Meadowbrook. 

Alexander  Grafton  Sullivan.  New  Kensington. 

Charles  L.  Wagner.  Paperville. 

Mary  E.  Stewart,  Petersburg. 

John  Edgar  Schmidt.  Ringtown. 

Bertha  M.  Kintzer,  Robesonia. 

Irvln  F.  Mayberry.  SchwenkvUle. 

Joseph  E.  Staniszewski,  Shamokin. 

Wilson  C.  Reider,  Shickshinny. 

John  N.  Zimmerman,  Sunbury. 

Bessie  S.  Ferrell,  Westtown. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THUtiSDAY,  July  27,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  great  Jehovah,  our  God  and  our  Father,  we  praise 
Thee  that  the  essence  of  life  is  divine.  Blessed  Lord,  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  see  visions,  greater  to  do,  but  greatest  of  all 
to  be;  therefore  let  this  be  our  canticle  of  character;  let  it  go 
singmg  along  the  paths  of  space: 

Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me: 
I  delight  to  do  Thy  xmll,  O  my  God:  yea.  Thy  law  is  within  my 
heart.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make 
His  face  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace. 

Both  now  and  ever.  In  the  name  of  our  Saviour  who  forgot 
Himself,  even  in  death.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved, 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wriUng  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Latta.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the  House 
that  on  the  following  dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  July  17,  1939: 
H.  R.  3576.  An  act  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the 
Officers'  Competency  Certificates  Convention,  1936. 
On  July  18.  1939: 
H.  R.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  A.  Rourke; 
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H.R.  4370.  An  act  auihorizing  the  city  of  Chester,  m., 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  ne  ar  Chester.  111.; 

H.  R.  4499.  An  act  au  ;hori2ung  the  county  of  Gallatin. 
State  of  Illinois,  its  su(  cessors  and  assigns,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a 'bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Shawnee  town,  Gallatin  County,  111.,  to  a 
point  opposite  thereto  :  n  the  coxmty  of  Union,  State  of 
Kentucky; 

H.R.  5288.  An  act  to  amend  section  691-a  of  the  Code  of 
Law  of  the  District  of  Col  imbia,  approved  March  3,  1901,  and 
of  any  act  or  acts  ameidatory  Uiereof  relating  to  foreign 
building  and  loan  assoc  ations  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia;  and 

H.  R.  5479.  An  act  granting  annual  and  sick  leave  with  pay 
to  substitutes  in  the  Postal  Service. 
On  July  19,  1939: 

H.  R.  1882.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  Otis  M.  Culver,  Samuel 
E.  Abbey,  Joseph  Reger,  arid  August  H.  Krueger; 

H.  R.  2296.  An  act  to  restore  certain  benefits  to  World  War 
veterans  suffering  with  jparalsrsis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or 
who  are  helpless  or  bedridden,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 5452.  An  act  to  jjrovide  certain  benefits  for  World 
War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 
and  I 

H.  R.  6836.  An  act  to  atnend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  grading  and  classifica  ,ion  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  of   America,  and  providing  compensa- 
tion therefor."  approved  ?^bruary  23,  1931,  as  amended. 
On  July  20,  1939: 

H.  R.  5748.  An  act  to  a  nend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to  an  Interstate 
oil  compact  to  conserve  cil  and  gas. 
On  July  25,  1939: 

H.R.  2168.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
make  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
supplying  of  water  to  th^  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway 
District; 

H.R. 3081.  An  act  for 
berg; 

H.R.  3364.  An  act  to  ti-ansfer  the  control  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Park  Reld  Military)  Reservation,  Shelby  Coimty,  Tenn., 
from  the  War  Departmenjt  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

H.  R.  3614.  An  act  for  t  le  rehef  of  Prank  M.  Croman; 

H.  R.  4391.  An  act  for  1  he  relief  of  H.  W.  Hamlin; 

H.  R.  4617.  An  act  for  tl  le  relief  of  Capt.  Robert  E.  Coughlin; 

H.  R.  5494.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  John  Marinis,  Nicolaos 
Elias.  Ihoanis  or  Jean  3emetre  Votsitsanos,  and  Michael 
Votsitsanos; 

H.R.  5523.  An  act  auihorizing  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free 
highway  bridge  across  thr  St.  Croix  River  at  or  near  Osceola, 
Wis.,  and  Chisago  County,  Minn.; 

H.  R.  5785.  An  act  gran  ;ing  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
free  highway  bridge  across  Pearl  River  at  or  near  George- 
town, Miss.; 

H.  R.  5786.  An  act  gran  iing  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  or  N  adison  County,  Miss.,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  Pearl 
River  at  or  near  Ratliffs  I  erry  in  Madison  County,  Miss.; 

H.  R.  5963.  An  act  to  ex  end  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completmg  the  construct  on  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  or  near  a  point  between  Morgan  and  Wash 
Streets  in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  point  opposite 
thereto  in  the  city  of  Easi  St.  Louis,  111.; 

H.  R.  5964.  An  act  to  ex  *nd  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construct  on  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  St.  L  lUis.  Mo.,  and  Stites.  m.i 

H.  R.  5984.  An  act  gran  ing  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
county  of  AUegheny,  Pa..  ;o  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
free  highway  bridges  aero  5s  the  Monongahela  River  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  state  of  P;nnsylvania; 

H.  R.  6045.  An  act  to  a  ithorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  th;  United  States  certain  land  in  the 
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city  of  Seattle,  King  County,  Wash.,  with  improvements 

thereon; 

H.R. 6065.  An  act  to  authorize  major  overhauls  for  cer- 
tain naval  vessels,  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  two  motor 
vessels  for  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6070.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  April 
3,  1939  <PubUc,  No.  18,  76th  Cong.); 

H.  R.  6079.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Arkansas  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Black 
River  at  or  near  the  town  of  Black  Rock,  Ark.; 

H.R. 6111.  An  act  to  extend  the  limes  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Red 
River  at  or  near  a  point  suitable  to  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion from  a  point  in  Walsh  County,  N.  Dak.,  at  or  near 
the  terminus  of  North  Dakota  State  Highway  No.  17; 

H.  R.  6205.  An  act  to  provide  for  additicnal  clerk  hire  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6502.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  or  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Highways  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  high- 
way bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Little 
Falls.  Minn.; 

H.  R.  6527.  An  act  granting  the  ccnsent  of  Congress  to 
the  commissioners  of  Mahoning  County.  Ohio,  to  replace 
a  bridge  which  has  collapsed,  across  the  Mahoning  River  at 
Division  Street,  Youngstown,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  6578.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  of  Delaware  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  pipe-line  bridge  across  the  Missouri 

River: 

H.  R.  6672.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
create  a  new  division  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,"  approved  May 

26,  1928  <45  Stat.  747); 

H.  R.  6748.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  acrcss  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  Winona,  Minn.; 

H.  R.  6928.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Niagara  River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  provide  a  posthumous  advancement 
in  grade  for  the  late  Ensign  Joseph  Hester  Patterson,  United 
States  Navy. 

On  July  26,  1939: 
H.  R.  1883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marguerite  Kuenzi; 
H.R.  2967.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  State  of  California  a 
retrocession    of    jurisdiction    over    certain    rights-of-way 
granted  to  the  State  of  California  over  a  certain  road  about 
to  be  constructed  in  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  Military 
Reservation ; 
H.  R.  3305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  G.  Clement; 
H.  R.  4155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A.  Brummal; 
H.  R.  5036.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  the  counties  of 
Grand  Forks  of  North  Dakota  and  Polk  of  Minnesota  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  acioss 
the   Red   River  near  Thompson,  N.  Dak.,   and  Crookston. 
Minn.; 

H.  R.  5064.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved  June  25. 
1910.  authorizing  establishment  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem; 

H.  R.  5525.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  Lake  Sabine 
at  or  near  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat.  1008).  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5735.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional land  for  military  purposes: 

H.R.  5781.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  and  causeway 
across  the  water  between  the  mainland,  at  or  near  Cedar 
Point  and  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.; 

H.  R.  6577.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  lor  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R. 6876.  An  act  to  make  uniform  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  law  on  fresh  pursuit  and  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  cooperate 
with  the  States; 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  pro%ide  minimum  na- 
tional allotments  for  cotton; 

H.J. Res. 248.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  minimum  na- 
tional allotments  for  wheat: 

H.  J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  section  322  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  section  335  (c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reque^  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LudlowI?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

I  Mr.  LtjDLOw  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear 
in  the  Api>endix.] 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  McNutt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF   REMAEK5 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana   [Mr.  O'Connor  1. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, it  was  the  understanding  that  we  would  not  do  that. 
If  remarks  were  extended  on  a  bill  under  consideration  and 
they  w^ere  germane  to  the  bill,  they  could  go  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  We  agreed  that  extension  of  remarks  would 
not  go  in  the  front  of  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  the 
Appendix. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  O'Connor]? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  states  on  the  front  page  each 
day  that  it  is  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session.  I  quote  from  yesterday's  Record, 
which  contained  175  pages,  a  large  volume,  over  30  percent  of 
w^hich  consists  of  requests  made  by  Members  of  the  House 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  is 
quit*  a  volume  and  the  heading  of  the  Record  is  not  exactly 
what  it  says  it  is.  It  is  not  the  truth.  It  states  that  it  is  the 
proceedings  and  debates  of  the  Congress,  which  is  not  the 
case.  It  contains  much  other  matter  than  what  happens  in 
the  House  or  Senate.  We  ought  to  change  the  heading  of  the 
Congressional  Record  or  the  majority  leader  should  try  to 
get  the  Senate  to  make  it  a  record  of  Congress.  That  body 
promised  to  do  that,  but  it  hais  not  fulfilled  its  promise.  I 
hope  the  Democratic  Party,  that  is  in  power  and  responsible 
for  these  large  Records,  will  assume  its  responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rescr\'ing  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Rich]  that  he  gets  his  remarks  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Record 4isually  and  is  not  called  upon  to  extend  his  remarks. 
Other  Members  do  not  take  as  many  minutes  in  the  beginning 
of  the  session  as  the  gentleman  does.  Furthermore,  the 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  I  keep  on  calling  his  attention  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  cannot  do  a  thing  with  the  committee.  That 
is  the  trouble.  They  shoxild  confine  it  to  the  work  of  Con- 
gress or  change  the  title  page. 
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Mr.  Ri^YBURN.  I  do  not  know  how  much  power  the  gen- 
tleman has.  but  he  does  have  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  calling  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Coitoor]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GOVERNMENTAL    EXPirNDmTRES 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  usually  accurate 
and  always  Interesting,  states  on  the  floor  that  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  last  session  amoimted  to  $13,371.- 
000,000  and  that  in  this  session,  up  to  this  time,  they  aggre- 
gate $13,836,000,000. 

In  order  to  alleviate  any  trepidations  which  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  statement,  may  I  call  attention,  first 
to  the  fact  that  the  actual  appropriations  for  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-filth  Congress  were  $12,182,073,028,  a 
discrepancy  of  approximately  $1,600,000,000. 

Mr.  TABER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  With  pleasure,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  have  time  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  try  to  get  the  gentleman  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
situation  prevails  with  reference  to  the  statement  of  appro- 
priations for  the  current  session.  Instead  of  $13,836,000,000, 
the  actual  figures  compiled  up  to  this  time  show  the  amount 
to  be  definitely  under  $13,000,000,000,  a  difference  in  the 
two  figures  considerably  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
^.^-BtlSress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gave  some  figures  day  before 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  actual  appropriations  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  of  this  session.  The  gentleman 
^rom  Missouri  has  given  figures  today  that  do  not  agree  with 
^ine.  My  figures  agree  with  the  figures  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  over  at  the  committee 
room.  Last  year  I  submitted  an  itemized  statement.  This 
year  I  shall  submit  an  itemized  statement.  The  reason  the 
gentleman's  figures  do  not  agree  with  mine  is  that  he  does 
not  include  reappropriations  of  funds  which  would  expire  if 
they  were  not  reappropriated.  I  do,  because  I  feel  that  the 
money  would  not  come  out  of  the  Treasiuy  without  the 
reappropriation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

CIVIL  AERONAxrncs  AxriHORmr 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  1938  over  81,000.000  air- 
miles  were  flown  for  profit  by  commercial  air  lines;  1,536,111 
^passengers  were  carried.     To   do  this  splendid  job   13,309 
employees  were  required.     Of  this  number,  4,724  work  in 
air -line  offices. 

To  supervise  these  operations  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity uses  almost  3,600  persons.  Something  must  be  peculiar  in 
an  arrangement  which  requires  3,600  bureaucrats  to  regulate 
4,724  office  workers,  or  even  13,000  employees.    [Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Olend  my  own  remarlLs  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
Aort  newspaper  article  on  the  spending -lending  program. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol^ection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  tl  e  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  concerning  the  Hon  orable  Hamilton  Fish. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  t  le  Record  and  include  there 
In  a  brief  series  of  resolutions   )y  the  McKeespcrt  Council. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ot  Jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELSTON.    Mr.  Speaker, 


extend  my  own  remarks  in  th;  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  address  by  Senator  Taf  r,  of  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker 


extend  my  own  remarks  in  thi;  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  from  the  Christian  S  :ience  Monitor  with  reference 


to  the  salmon  industry  on  the 


order  of 


Monday  of  this  month.    Every 


the  Consent  Calendar  and  moi  ions  to  suspend  the  rules  are 


in  order.    So  many  Members 


rules,  and  that  it  shall  also  bt 
Calendar  and  the  Private  Ca 
but  for  individual  bills  on  the 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


Columbia  River.    I  also  ark 


tmanimous  consent  to  extend  n  ly  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  article  appearing  in  today's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Money  Goes  Begging.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Spealder,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  next  Monday  is  the  fifth 


other  Monday  the  calling  of 


ire  interested  in  the  Consent 


Calendar,  the  Private  Calendar,  and  in  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  with  regard  to  certal  i  measures  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  next  Monday  it  shall  be  In  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  Men  bers  to  move  to  suspend  the 


in  order  to  call  the  Consent 
endar.  not  for  omnibus  bills 
private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ofjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
construction  charges  on  UNTnEb  states  reclamation  projects 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr 
ference  report  on  the  bill  (H. 


Speaker,  I  call  up  the  con- 
^.  6984)  to  provide  a  feasible 


and  comprehensive  plan  for  t  le  variable  payment  of  con- 
struction charges  on  United  S  ;ates  reclamation  projects,  to 
protect  the  investment  of  the  1  Tnited  States  in  such  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  as :  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  tl  e  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tt  e  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  fight  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  t^e  effect  of  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  majy  state  to  the  gentleman  that 


this  is  to  bring  money  into  th( 


in  now.    I  will  state  further  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers will  better  explain  the  c  inference  report,  and  I  think 


it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  gi  ntleman. 

call  of  tie  house 


Spea  :er 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.     Mr. 

that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently 


Treasury  that  is  not  coming 


^ 


,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
El  quorum  is  not  present. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,   and  the   following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


Alexander 
Andresen.  A.  A. 
Bolton 
Boren 

Bradley.  Mich. 
Buckley.  N.  Y. 
Burdlck 
Byron 
Caldwell 
Cannon.  Fla. 
duett 
Cole.  Md. 
Cole.  N.  Y. 
Connery 
Coolcy 
Courtney 


[RoU 

Crowther 

Cunimlngs 

Curley 

Dies 

DingeU 

Douglas 

Duncan 

Elaton,  Calif. 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

Fernandez 

Fish 

Fttzpatrlck 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Ford.  Thomas  F 

Glfford 


No.  146] 

Hartley 

Hennlngs 

Holmes 

Hook 

Kennedy.  Martin 

Landls 

Lanham 

McMillan.  Tho6.  S 

Maclejewski 

Magnuson 

Massingale 

Mitchell 

Osmers 

Patman 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

Rabaut 


Reed.N.T. 
Rodgers,  Pa. 
Routzohn 
Sasscer 
Sec rest 
Shafer,  mch. 
Short 
.Smith,  ni. 
Smith.  Maine 
Steams  N.  H. 
Stefan 

Sumners.  Tex. 
Thomas.  N.  J 
Weaver 
Welch 
Woodruff.  Mich 


8TATKMENT 


The  SPEAKER.    On  this  roll  call  364  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Further  proceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 

construction  charges  on  united  states  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Idaho  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

report. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  will  take  a  little  time  to  explain  the  Senate 
amendments  when  we  reach  the  conference  report  Itself. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that;  and  I  may  say  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate  amendments  have  been 
gone  into  in  some  detail  in  the  statement  of  the  conferees, 
but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  enlarge  upon  the  statement  or  ex- 
plain it  further,  as  the  gentleman  may  desire. 

Mr.  PADDIS.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  just 
what  provision  ^nil  be  made  with  respect  to  time  on  this 
report? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  It  Is  not  expected  there  will  be  any 
controversy  over  the  report.  I  believe  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  both  sides  of  the  House  that  a  brief  ex- 
planation will  be  made,  and  then  the  previous  question  will 
be  ordered  and  we  will  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  taking  quite  a 
good  deal  for  granted  in  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  is  going  too  far  when  he  states  there  is  no  controversy 
concerning  the  conference  report,  and  I  do  believe  he  should 
yield  a  reasonable  time  to  anyone  who  wants  to  discuss  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  do 

that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  friom  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6984)  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive  plan  for  ihe 
variable  payment  of  construction  charges  on  United  States  rec- 
lamation projects,  to  protect  the  Investment  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  such  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  rull  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  niunbered  1.  2.  3,  4.  and  5.  and  agree  to 

the  same. 

CoMPTON  I.  WHrnt. 

KrrcTE  Hill, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Alva  B.  Adams, 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahontt, 
Chan  Gijrnet, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6984)  to  provide  a  feasible  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  variable  payment  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  Investment  of 
the  United  States  In  such  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  ot  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

On  amendment  No.  1:  This  Senate  amendment  adds  clarifying 
language  to  explain  the  piuposes  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  change 
any  of  the  objectives  of  the  measure  as  it  passed  the  House. 

On  amendment  No.  2:  This  Senate  amendment  Is  also  clarfying 
in  its  effect  and  niakes  no  substantial  change  in  the  effect  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

On  amendment  No.  3:  This  Senate  amendment  reduces  the 
minlmxun  rate  of  Interest  on  the  share  of  construction  cost  at- 
tributed to  power  construction  which  may  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  factor  In  determining  the  rates  at  which  electric 
power  may  be  sold. 

On  amendment  No.  4:  This  Senate  amendment  grants  a  prefer- 
ence In  the  sale  of  power  from  reclamation  projects  to  municipali- 
ties and  other  public  corporations  or  agencies;  and  also  to  coop- 
eratives and  other  nonprofit  organizations  financed  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof.  As  the  bill  was  originally 
Introduced  it  contained  a  clause  granting  a  preference  right  to 
"municipalities  and  other  public  corporations  or  agencies  and  to 
cooperatives."  The  Senate  amendment  limits  the  preference  to 
such  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  as  may  be 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof. 

On  amendment  No.  5:  This  Senate  amendment  was  Introduced 
as  a  saving  clause  to  preserve  the  rights  new  held  by  certain  par- 
ticular projects.  It  does  not  change  the  effect  or  purpose  of  the 
bUl. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  unanimously  to  recede  from  amend- 
ments 1.  2.  3.  and  5. 
With  respect  to  amendment  No.  4,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Provided  further.  That  In  said  sales  or  leases  preferences  shall 
be    given    to    municipalities    and    other    public    corporations    or 
agencies:   and  also  to  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof." 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  recede  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  the  nega- 
tive vote  having  been  cast  by  Mr.  Hawks. 

COMPTON   I.  Whtit, 
Knute  Hnx. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Idaho  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.  . 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker | 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  Is 
there  not  a  typographical  error  in  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  explain  that. 
That  mistake  Is  only  in  the  statement  and  the  language  of 
the  amendment  is  correct.  The  first  line  of  the  amend- 
ment states  "that  in  said  sales  or  leases  preferences  shall  be 
given  to  municipalities."  That  is  the  way  the  language  is  in 
the  amendment,  but  there  is  a  typographical  error  in  the 
statement  accompanying  the  report. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    In  the  statement  the  word  "no"  is  used 
instead  of  the  word  "to.'* 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Yes. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    The  gentleman  realizes 
when  this  bill  was  here  before  it  was  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  and  that  it  was  reported   out   by   the   committee 
unanimously  because  a  so-called  power  amendment  was  not 
included.    The  Intent  of  the  House  to  have  this  amendment 
eliminated  was  quite  plain.    The  other  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress inserted  it.    Now,  the  gentleman,  I  presume,  naturally 
went  Into  this  conference  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House 
and  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  bring  that  about. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  would  like  to  answer  the  question 
of  the"  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    First.  I  want  to  correct  the  gentleman  with 
respect  to  his  question. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  will  state  for  the  information  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  this  bill,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  is  practically  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  to  effectuate  the  recommendation  of 
the  Repayment  Commission.  It  was  considered  and  amended 
in  the  committee  and  the  amended  bill  was  reintrcduced. 
When  the  new  bill  came  up  for  approval  it  was  again 
amended,  and.  as  the  gentleman  states,  when  it  went  to  the 
Senate  they  restored  the  provision  giving  preference  to 
municipalities  and  cooperatives.  This  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  conference  and  finally  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  is  brought  back  here  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  MARTDf  of  Massachusetts.  I  believe  the  conferees 
from  the  House  should  uphold  the  viewpoint  of  the  House, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  made  any 
eflfort  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  naturally,  would  sustain  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Yes  or  no,  did  you  try 
to  have  the  House  viewpoint  prevail? 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    We  did. 
Mr,  HIT  J.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Blr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  to  the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  different  from  the 
one  that  came  before  the  House.  The  last  part  of  the 
amendment  states,  "financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans 
made  pursuant  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
and  any  amendments  thereof";  and  since  that  was  different 
from  what  we  acted  on  in  the  House,  we  thought  it  was 
only  fair  to  bring  it  back  here  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  act  on,  because  this  amendment  is  different  from 
the  one  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is,  we  passed  this  measure  unani- 
mously in  the  House  and,  of  course,  with  that  fact  in  mind, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  shoiild  have  made  an 
effort  to  uphold  the  viewpoint  of  the  House,  and  I  under- 
stand he  states  he  did  that. 

Mr.  HHXi.  I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  different  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  sneld? 
Mr.   WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  to  the  fact  that  when  this 
bill  was  first  agreed  on  by  the  committee  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  is  chairman,  the  full 
committee  agreed  a  bill  should  be  reported  out  with  a 
similar  provision  to  that  now  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Then  when  they  went  back  to  ratify  what 
the  full  committee  had  done,  only  a  fpw  members  were 
present,  and  that  provision  was  stricken  out.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  that  the  House  unani- 
mously agreed  to  that,  I  think  he  should  correct  his  re- 
marks, for  this  reason.  When  the  bill  was  brought  here, 
it  was  brought  to  the  House,  under  unanimous  consent,  and 
passed,  because  when  a  bill  is  taken  up  under  unanimous 
consent,  it  is  usually  agreed  that  it  goes  on  through  with- 
out amendment,  but  when  it  went  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
put  in  this  amendment,  which  in  effect  is  the  provision 
agreed  upon  by  the  full  Conunittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielded  only  for  a 
question.  I  think  I  can  explain  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  all  genuinely  interested  in  iwomoting  proper  irrigation 
and  reclamation.  I  believe  the  West  needs  a  program,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  oppose  anything  which 
is  reasonable.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  give  preference  to  power  over  reclamation? 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  It  is  not.  Power  is  sul>sidiary  to 
reclamation.  It  is  only  available  where  the  storage  dam 
raises  the  water  to  a  sufBcient  level    This  is  a  conservation 


i; 


measure  that  utilizes  the  pow^ 
the  reclamation  project.    The 
mation,  and.  further  than  tha 
the  Treasury  the  money  tliat 
reclamation  projects,  to  insure 
plan.     It  is  the  most  practical  p 
I  hope  the  House  will  agree  to  i 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachuset 
sured  upon  that  point.    There 
understand.    Why   is   it   the 
amendment,  when  in  the  repxjr 
change  the  present  status? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    If  W( 
we  would  stiU  have  the  existirp 
and  extends  it.    These  projects 
priated  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.     The  statement 
of  the  House  says  this  of 
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created  in  connection  with 

i^iain  thing  in  this  bill  is  recla- 

it  is  designed  to  bring  into 

has  been  expended  on  these 

repayment  on  some  practical 

an  that  could  be  devised,  and 


wU 


on  the  share  of  construction  cost 
which  may  be  considered  by  the 


.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  reas- 
one  thing  more  that  I  do  not 
enate  should  insist  on  the 
it  says  it  does  not  materially 


had  deleted  the  amendment 

law.    This  only  qualifies  it 

are  financed  by  money  appro- 


the  gentleman  yield? 
SJield  to  the  gentleman  from 

3f  the  managers  on  the  jiart 
amer  dment  No.  3 : 

The  Senate  amendment  reduce  >  the  minimum  rate  of  Interest 


attributed  to  power  construction 
Secretary  as  a  factor  In  deter- 


mining the   rates  at   which  elect!  Ic   power  may   be   sold. 

What  reduction  was  made  ii  the  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Oni(-half  of  1  percent,  and  the 
Government  still  makes  a  big  profit,  because  it  borrows 
money  at  a  lower  rate  than  tl  e  rate  fixed  in  tliis  bill.  The 
Government  is  making  a  profii  on  the  interest,  and  we  have 
extended  those  benefits  to  th^se  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  RICH.    What  rate  of  ii  terest  are  they  now  bearing? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Under  the  bill  it  is  a  minimum 
of  3  percent.    Different  amounts  are  fixed. 

Mr.  RICH.  Who  has  the  aithority  to  say  what  amount 
of  the  construction  shall  be  ai  tributed  to  power? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Tha;  is  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  engineers  that  make  the  examina- 
tion, who  set  up  the  plan.  Nobody  can  knew  in  advance 
of  the  estimates  made  by  th(    engineers  what  part  of  the 


cost  of  a  project  is  chargeab 


Mr,  RICH.  Has  the  Rec  amation  Bureau  made  any 
changes  in  any  of  these  proje  :ts  for  the  amount  attributed 
to  power  and  the  amount  attri  juted  to  reclamation? 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    It 
well-defined  rules. 
Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker, 


e  to  power  development. 


has  not.     It  proceeds  under 

several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  some  time  on  this,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  whether  he  will  y  eld  this  side  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.    How  much  time  hav»  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  consumed  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.J  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  :Iawks]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  would  likq  to  have  20  minutes  for  the 
rest  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  will  give  the  gentleman  20  min 
utes  if  he  will  allocate  it  on  h  s  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  conti  ary  to  the  usual  practice  for 
the  chairman  of  a  conference  t  o  yield  time  to  other  Members 
to  be  in  turn  yielded  by  then.  The  gentleman  may  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  ind  vidual  Members, 

Mr.  wmTE  of  Idaho.  Then  I  withdraw  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  yield  5  minute^  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Hawks], 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker 


committee  [Mr.  White]   that 


the  committee  imanimously. 


mise  in  the  committee  on  the 


in  answer  to  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi   [Mr.  RANxnfl   I  would  like  to  make  the 
statement  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  chairman  of  this 


this  bill,  which  was  designed 


primarily  for  the  rehef  of  wj  ter  users,  be  reported  out  of 


Naturally  the   fight   in  the 


committee  was  over  the  proviso  that  has  been  put  back  into 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  amendfient.    There  was  no  compro- 


part  of  those  opposed  to  this 


particular  power  clause  in  th  s  water-relief  measure.    The 
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minority  and  those  opposed  to  this  power  clause  In  the  bill 
were  determined  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  minority 
report  on  the  bill  and  that  they  would  not  sign  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  being  a  unanimous  statement. 

That  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  LMr.  Rankin].  In  the  matter  of  the  vote  that  was 
originally  tAken  that  vote  was  divided  7  to  6,  as  I  recall  it. 

for  the  bill. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  this  question 
was  put  in  the  committee  by  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to,  and  the  provision  in 
the  original  bill  stayed  there? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    The  original  provision? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    No. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    It  was  not  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  HAWKS.  In  the  original  bill,  yes;  that  is  right;  but 
not  by  unanimous.agreement. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  did  not  say  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment.   I  said  it  was  by  a  vote  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    That  is  right.    That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  for  some 
information  with  respect  to  the  authority  to  make  contracts, 
under  the  report  as  it  comes  in  here,  as  the  legislation  will 
be  written.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  can 
make  them  even  to  the  extent  of  40  years? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAY.    A  40-year  contract? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    As  I  understand  it;  yes. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 

question? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  result  of  this  amendment  is  that  those 
who  already  have  been  favored  by  the  Federal  Goveniment 
having  granted  them  loans  would  get  more  special  privileges; 

is  it  not?  ,    .  ,  .. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    That  is  the  design  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  reason  it  is  opposed  is  because  it  hands 
out  special  privileges  to  one  group  of  people  rather  than  to 
the  people  generally? 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  that  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  power  program  throughout.  This  amendment,  which 
was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  committee  of  conference,  I 
was  not  opposed  by  the  two  Democratic  conferees.  I  op- 
posed this  amendment  and  refused  to  sign  the  report.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  bill  with  the  Senate  amendment  repre- 
sents the  will  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  I  beUeve 
that  by  receding  and  concurring  In  the  Senate  amendment 
we  are  giving  in  to  the  Senate.  I  had  hoped  that  the  two 
Democratic  conferees  would  make  a  fight,  but  they  are 
excusing  this  on  the  groimd  that  the  Senate  amendment 
does  not  compare  with  the  original  power  provision  in  the 
bill.  However,  if  you  will  anals^ze  the  amendment  as  it  is 
put  into  the  bill  on  page  22,  line  11,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  that 
language  and  the  language  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  it  grant  smy  particular  extension  of 
time  for  the  collection  of  reclamation  rents? 

Mr.  HAWKS.  It  only  extends  it  to  this  extent:  They  dis- 
regard the  moratoriiun  period,  but  go  right  on  with  the 
original  40-year  plan. 

[Here  the  gavel  feD.] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  stated  in  the  con- 
ference report; 


Tbe  committee  And  that  the  proposed  legislation  to  Qdeqnat*  to 
provide  flexlbmty  In  the  annual  construction  charges  under  repay- 
ment contracta.  so  that  repayment  obligation*  of  the  reclamation 
projects  each  year  will  move  up  or  down  contemporaneously  with 
increases  or  decreases  In  the  crop  returns  realized  by  the  farmers. 

In  other  words,  it  gives  the  farmers  some  chance,  in  case 
of  a  complete  loss,  so  that  their  rights  will  not  be  imperiled 
or  in  any  wise  foreclosed. 

Other  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  provide  for 
simplifications  and  economies  in  administration  of  the  rec- 
lamation program  and  provide  a  sound  basis  for  imdertaking 
new  construction. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  amendment  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  talk,  it  really  is  not  of  much  importance 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  bill  as  originally  presented  to 
the  committee,  which  I  think  a  majority  of  the  conunittee 
agreed  upon,  contained  substantially  the  same  language  that 
is  now  the  subject  of  controversy  before  the  House. 

The  original  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Reclamation 
provided  that  In  such  sales  of  leases  preference  shall  be 
given  municipalities  and  other  corporate  corporations  or 
agencies,  and  also  to  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, and  then  it  stopped  at  that.  The  Senate  added 
these  words: 

Fmanced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  thm 
Rural  Eelctrlficatlon  Act  of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  placing  that  language  in  the 
bill  was  simply  to  legalize  a  practice  that  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  has  been  following  for  years;  in  fact,  since  the  basic 
act  was  passed.    Preferences  were  given  to  cooperatives  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  rural  electrification.    Commissioner 
Page  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation that  that  was  the  practice  generally  followed.     He 
said  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  it  was 
in  the  bill  or  out  if  the  practice  of  the  past  was  not  interfered 
with.    This  information  came  out  as  the  result  of  a  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thobiason],  asking  if  a 
court  had  ever  passed  upon  the  right  to  pursue  that  policy 
under  the  original  act.    He  said  the  policy  had  never  been 
questioned,  and  as  long  as  it  was  not  questioned  he  was  not 
particular  about  whether  the  amendment  was  in  there  or  not. 
So,  what  I  want  the  House  to  imderstand  is  that  this  has 
been  a  practice  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to  give  preference 
to  just  such  organizations  as  are  named  in  this  amendment. 
It  is  not  anj^hing  over  which  the  House  should  become  dis- 
turbed; it  does  not  alter  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  nor  does  it  establish  any  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau.    It  does  not  add  any  additional  burden  to  the  power 
companies  of  the  country;  it  does  not  take  anything  away 
from  them.    So,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  disagreement  about  this. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  In  addition  to  caiT3^ing  out  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  reclamation  since  the  basic  act  was  passed  in 
1902 — ^that  is,  of  favoring  municipalities  in  the  sale  of  surplus 
power — ^this  assures  that  rural  electrification  projects  shall  be 
included  in  that  class,  and  that  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    That  is  all  it  does.    I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  very  valuable  con- 
tribution, l)ecause  that  is  the  identical  thing  the  Reclamation 
Department  has  laeen  doing. 
Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  it  is  a  wise  policy  for 
the  Govenmient  to  be  a  party  to  contracts  running  as  long 
as  40  years? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  That  always  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Boulder  River  Dam 
project  contracts  run  for  50  years.  So  there  is  nothing  to 
get  excited  about.  We  are  not  taking  a  thing  away  from 
the  power  companies  or  giving  them  anything. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  did  not  have  any  reference  to  power  com- 
panies. I  simply  asked  about  the  wisdom  of  these  long- 
term  contracts. 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR.    What  we  are  tnrlng  to  do  by  this  bill 
is  to  legalize  a  practice  that  has  been  followed  since  the 
Inception  of  building  up  these  irrigation  projects. 
Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Will  the  gentleman  please  tell  the  House 
Just  why  a  similar  amendment  was  taken  out  of  the  House 
bill? 
Mr.  SHEPPARD  rose. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why.  First 
of  an,  the  committee  voted  the  amendment  in  by  a  majority 
vote.  I  think  there  were  several  votes  against  it,  but  the 
majority  voted  for  it.  It  was  taken  out  upon  the  theory  of 
legislative  expediency  in  that  we  did  not  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  the  bill's  passing  the  House.  We  thought  we 
might  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  easier  with  the  amend- 
ment stricken  out  than  if  it  were  retained  in  the  bill, 
because  we  anticipated  somebody  might  object  to  it  upon  the 
ground  that  we  might  be  giving  preference  to  power  over 
reclamation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  only  question  I  was  going  to  ask 
was  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  40-year  contracts.  It  is  almost  imperative 
that  they  be  spread  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  liquidate  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  his  contri- 
bution. 

As  I  say,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  approve  this 
amendment  because  as  I  said  before,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often,  it  simply  legalizes  a  practice  that  has  been 
indulged  in  since  the  basic  act  was  passed. 

Iklr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Since  we  are  lending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  rural  power  lines  is 
there  any  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not  at  least  put 
rural-electrification  projects  on  a  par  with  the  municipal- 
ities? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    That  Is  It  exactly. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    We  should  let  them  have  this  preference. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Exactly,  they  should  have  this  right. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  can  see  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  WinterI. 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  controversial  questions 
that  have  arisen  xmder  this  bill  were  threshed  out  in  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  although  not  exactly  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  now  couched,  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  repeat,  this  particular  amendment  was  stricken  from  the 
biH  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
tMr.  O'Connor  1.  We  discussed  this  problem  and  we  had  a 
vote  on  It  In  the  committee.  With  the  proxies  that  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  had  in  his  pocket,  the  proposi- 
tion was  defeated  by  one  vote. 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  are  not 
opposed  to  irrigation  and  reclamation,  but  we  are  opposed  to 
bringing  the  power  question  into  an  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion project.  The  primary  purpose  of  irrigation  and  rec- 
^lamatlon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  bring  relief  from  the 
water-users'  standpoint  and  reclamation  of  the  lands  to  the 
people  of  the  various  States  who  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram.   The  purpose  of  power  Is  a  secondary  proposition. 

We  have  this  power  question  brought  into  this  bill,  and  I 
say  to  you  in  all  candor  and  fairness  I  think  the  amendment 
changes  the  entire  power  policy  of  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mt^on  E)epartment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINTER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  very  lan- 
guage is  now  in  the  law? 

Mr.  WINTER.     It  is  not. 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    If 
Reclamation  Act  he  will  find 
Mr.  WINTER.    Here  is  wh|it 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
not  exceeding  10  years,  giving 


That  is  all  it  says.    They 
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the  gentleman  will  read  the 
that  is  true. 

the  Reclamation  Act  says: 


s  authorized  to  lease  for  a  period 
nee  to  municipal  purposes. 


pi  ef ere 


could  lease  it  to^e  for  mu- 


nicipal purposes  or  they  coull  l(?ase  it  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    If  V^at  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  act, 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  WINTER.  The  spirit 
the  sale  of  surplus  power  to 
tions.  and  to  the  R.  E.  A.,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Will  the  gelitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINTER.    I  yield  to  jhe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    The  amencment  says  that  "In  said  sales 


of  the  amendment  is  to  limit 
municipalities,  public  corpora- 


or  leases  preference  shall  be 


Mr.  WINTER.    Yes;  it  say;  "shall."  and  as  I  interpret  the 


meaning  of  that  word,  and  as 


ous  courts,  "shall"  means  mist 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    WUl  the| 
Mr.  WINTER.     I  yield  to 
Mr.   O'CONNOR.     Time    Is 


journing  shortly.    If  this  corference  report  is  not  agreed  to. 


we  might  imperil  the  passage 
I  know  the  gentleman  and 


Reclamation  Committee  is  i  n  favor  of  this  bill  so  far  as 
reclamation  is  concerned,  and  every  Member  worked  dili- 
gently to  report  the  bill  out.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
feels  this  amendment  seriou;  ly  changes  the  set-up,  in  light 
of  the  practice  of  the  Reclimation  Department  since  the 

jelieve  the  gentleman  ought  to 
in  connection  with  the  whole 


passage  of  the  basic  act.    I 
take  that  into  consideration 
matter  today. 

Mr.  WINTER.    I  think  it 
policy  of  the  Grovernment 


pality  or  one  of  these  R.  E. 


preference  over  a  contract 
Into.    If  you  will  read  this 


given. 


it  has  been  interpreted  by  vari- 


gentleman  yield? 
the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
short.    Congress  will   be   ad- 


of  this  Ull  during  this  session, 
every  Member  serving  on  the 


does  change  the  whole  power 
;t  changes  the  entire  policy  of 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamat  on  Department.    The  way  this 
thing  is  working  now  is  shqwn  by  the  testimony  given  by 

Reclamation,   who   stated,   in 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr, 


Mr.   Page,   Commissioner   of 
answer  to  a  question  by  the 
Thorkelson]  : 

We  have  many  dealings  with 
any  difficulties  with  the  utilitiet. 

They  are  selling  that  povser  to  the  utilities  on  many  of 
these  projects;  but  under  ths  amendment,  if  some  munici- 


utUitles,  and  we  have  never  had 


A.  corporations  or  other  public 


corporation  wants  this  powe*.  the  law  says  they  shall  have 


;hat  has  already  been  entered 
report  you  will  find  that  Mr. 


Page  stated  they  draw  their  i  lontracts  in  such  way  that  they 
can  withdraw  that  power  from  any  private  corporation  that 
they  lease  it  to  in  the  event]  that  a  public  corporation  may 
desire  it. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  If  theie  is  any  excess  power,  this 
amendment  simply  gives  prjference  to  these  coojieratives. 
municipalities,  and  so  forth.  And  in  such  cases  the  excess 
power  may  be  sold  to  the  uti  titles  just  the  same  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WINTER.  That  is  tr  le  if  there  is  any  excess  power 
that  those  given  preference  <  o  not  want. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  N  r.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arlzcna  (Mr.  MurdockI. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  this  conference  re  port  in  its  present  form  now 
before  us  is  designed  for  th(  protection  of  the  water  users 
throughout  the  West  wherever  irrigation  prevails,  and  it  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  Un  ted  States  Government  as  well. 
Many  of  these  great  projec  s  are  eminently  successful,  as 
I  could  point  out,  for  instance,  the  Salt  River  Water  Users' 
Association  in  my  State,  but  other  projects  have  been  less 
successful  and  have  been  grainted  relief  in  years  past.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  tie  depression  we  have  granted 
them  a  moratorium — a  blaiket  moratorium  whether  they 
needed  it  or  not.  What  we  '  eant  to  do  is  to  get  away  from 
that  sort  of  thing  by  giving  each  project  which  chooses  it 
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a  new  contract  which  will  enable  it  to  shape  its  repayments 
according  to  the  crops,  this  being  changed  up  or  down 
annually.  This  is  for  the  protection  of  the  distressed  farm- 
ers and  is  also  for  the  protection  of  the  reclamation  fund  of 
the  Government  itself. 

May  I  say  in  regard  to  this  40-year  contract  it  is  not  new 
In  this  bill,  for  under  existing  law  it  is  now  a  policy  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  to  enter  contracts  for  repayments  of 
construction  costs  over  a  period  of  40  years.    This  measure 
in  no  way  changes  that.    It  is  the  intent  of  this  measure  to 
spread  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  projects  over  a  period 
of  40  years,  without  interest  charge,  and  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  consistent  with  secvirity.     It  is  the  spirit  of  this  bill 
to  extend  to  existing  projects  which  accept  it  the  same  lib- 
erality of  repayment  of  construction  costs  without  interest. 
And  now  just  a  word  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  some  of  whom  I  feel  are  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  mole  hill.    I  make  this  statement  concerning  the  power 
item  in  all  sincerity.    You  who  are  the  guardians  of  the 
utilities  object  to  giving  a  little  preference  to  the  R.  E.  A. 
I  believe  if  you  will  look  it  up  you  will  find  that  the  practice 
has  been  for  the  R.  E.  A.  to  get  Uttle  more  preference  out 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  than  do  the  private  utilities, 
although  municipalities  do.     I  wish  the  R.  E.  A.  to  have 
preference.    The  Bureau  has  given  preference  to  municipal 
purposes,  which  is  now  in  the  law.     I  want  to  emphasize 
prevailing  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Mr.  HAWTCS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Briefly. 
Mr.  HAWKS.    The  gentleman  said  we  were  guardians  of 
the  utilities.    Has  he  any  proof  of  that? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  meant  no  offense.  In  a 
certain  sense  I  am  such  a  guardian,  but,  of  course,  I  am 
more  of  a  guardian  of  miners,  stockmen,  and  farmers,  in 
watching  legislation,  for  such  are  my  constituents.  May  I  I 
say  to  those  who  tiT  to  make  this  matter  an  issue  between 
private  power  and  public  power  that  this  bill  gives  preference 
to  a  new  agency,  the  R.  E.  A.,  which  is  one  of  the  saving  agen- 
cies to  the  irrigated  regions  of  the  West.  The  United  States 
Government  is  investing  vast  sums  of  money  in  that  agency. 
I  have  new  R.  E.  A.  projects  in  Arizona.  Right  now  the 
farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  would  be  in  des- 
perate straits  if  it  were  not  for  this  new  agency,  which  has 
been  installed  to  pump  water  supplementing  what  they  lack 
In  their  reservoirs. 

In  the  confUct  between  private  power  and  public  power 
throughout  the  country  generaUy,  I  am  inclined  to  take 
middle  ground,  but  although  power  production  is  incidental 
and  purely  secondary  in  most  reclamation  projects,  yet  it  Is 
so  vitally  important  to  help  pay  total  costs  and  to  su()ple- 
ment  the  water  supply  by  pumping,  that  I  want  such  power 
produced  in  the  greatest  possible  quantity  and  so  used  as 
best  to  develop  the  whole  community.     I.  too,  want  the 
fanner  to  get  the  greatest  benefit.    Today  R.  E.  A.  projects 
are  going  into  certain  communities  where  private  utilities 
would  not  go  for  many  years  to  come.     Let  us  remember 
that  this  biU  is  distinctly  a  reclamation  bill  and  not  pri- 
marily a  power  bill,  but  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  power 
provision  as  written  into  the  measure  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.   I  feel  that  its  importance  is  second  only  to  the  liberal 
terms  given  the  water  users  for  making  their  repayments. 
The  preference  given  to  R.  E.  A.  does  not  take  anything  from 
existing  private  utilities  but  merely  enables  the  R.  E.  A. 
projects  to  develop  areas  which  have  never  before  been 
touched  with  electric  power.    It  is  very  important  to  the 
West  that  we  accept  this  conference  report  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments. 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  J. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor 
rather  reluctantly  on  this  matter.  The  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  was  a  perfectly  proper  reclamation  bill. 
I  joined  others  in  giving  assvu-ances  to  members  that  it  did 
not  contain  this  power  clause  and  thereby  helped  to  secure 
unanimous  consent  to  permit  its  passage.    L«t  us  keep  the 


record  straight.  No  part  of  this  Senate  power  amendment - 
was  in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  House.  In  its  enUrety,  it 
was  added  in  the  Senate.  True,  part  of  it  was  in  the  bill  as 
first  introduced  in  the  House,  but  that  was  eliminated  by  the 
committee  and  came  to  the  House  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  without  containing  any  part  of  this  amendment  under 
present  discussion.  The  Senate  added  it.  all  of  it.  I  say 
this,  because  the  discussion  makes  s<xne  of  you  feel  that 
some  of  us  betrayed  you  when  we  assured  you  the  power 
provision  was  eliminated  when  we  secured  your  approval  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Now  then,  the  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  to  change 
the  emphasis  in  this  bill  from  reclamation  and  water  con- 
servation to  power  promotion.  As  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Winter]  has  jwinted  out,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween this  amendment  and  the  present  law.  not  only  in  the 
addition  of  the  language  regarding  cooperatives  financed  by 
the  R.  E.  A.,  but  in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  as  well. 
It  has  been  passed  over  by  most  of  the  speakers.  The 
present  law  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
give  preference — 

To  municipal  purposes — 

In  the  sale  of  this  power.  TTie  amendment  placed  In  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  states  that — 

In  said  sales  or  leases,  preference  shall  be  given  to  munlclpalltle* 
and  other  public  corporations  or  agencies — 

And  so  forth.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween a  clause  permitting  "preference  for  the  sale  of  power  to 
municipal  purposes"  and  a  mandatory  clause  requiring  "pref- 
erence to  municipalities  and  other  public  corporations  and 
agencies  and  cooperatives"  in  the  sale  of  that  power.  The  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  change  the  bill  from  a  water- 
conservation  measure  to  a  power-promotion  measure. 

The  point  of  view  taken  by  many  of  the  speakers  has 
been  that  the  amendment  merely  added  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives 
to  a  preferred  list  of  public-power  distributors  already  estab- 
lished by  law;  that  is  not  the  case.  Existing  law  only  gives 
preference  to  sale  for  municipal  purposes,  not  to  municipali- 
ties as  distributors  of  power.  ! 

I  would  not  have  asked  for  time  except  that  the  record 
should  be  kept  clear  as  to  what  this  amendment  actually 
does,  and  because  I  do  not  want  any  Member  to  think  that 
we  acted  in  bad  faith  in  asking  his  agreement  to  unanimous 
consent  for  consideration  of  the  bill  when  it  first  passed  the 
House,  on  the  assurance  that  it  contained  no  part  of  this 
proviso  on  the  sale  of  power.  It  did  not.  Consequently,  In 
good  faith  I  felt  I  should  state  what  this  amendment  actually 
does  that  is  different  from  the  assurances  earlier  given  you. 

I  want  to  see  this  bill  become  law  because  in  other  respects 
it  sets  up  a  sensible  and  very  greatly  needed  system  in  recla- 
mation repayments,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  farmers,  who 
should  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  water  conservation, 
made  the  goats  to  promote  the  use  of  water  for  power  pro- 
motion, when  primarUy  this  should  be  a  water-conservation 

measure. 
Mr,  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

for  a  question? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Montana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentleman  has  brought  out  a  point 
that  has  not  been  made  clear,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
done  so.  In  the  discussion  before  the  committee  it  was  a 
question  of  interpretation  as  to  what  "municipalities"  in- 
cluded. Commissioner  Page  had  been  acting  upon  the  theory 
in  the  past,  since  the  passage  of  the  basic  law.  that  "munici- 
palities" included  cooperatives  and  other  public  agencies. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  but  of  courap.  the 
gentleman  knows  that  is  carrying  his  argtmient  pretty  far, 
because  the  present  law  does  not  state  that  preference  shall 
be  given  to  mimlcipalities  or  other  public  corporations.  It 
meiely  states  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  municipal 
purposes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Exactly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  saying  that  the  power  shall  be  sold  for  municipal 
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purposes  and  saying  that  It  shall  be  sold  to  municipalities 
or  other  public  agencies,  because  the  present  law  permits  the 
sale  of  power  to  the  high  bidder,  and  that  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  want  the  water  conserved  and  the  benefits 
of  smaller  irrigation  costs  to  accrue  to  the  farmers. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mi.  Robinson]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  House  because  of  this 
report.  It  was  my  amendment  that  struck  the  power  ques- 
tion out  of  the  first  bill.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  as 
serious  a  matter  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  indi- 
cated in  his  remarks  just  completed.  It  does  not  make  smy 
difference  as  far  as  the  price  of  the  power  is  concerned  with 
the  farmers,  because  that  is  a  matter  that  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  Government  before  these  reclamation  projects  are 
started.    Therefore,  it  is  wholly  a  Government  matter. 

I  hope  the  House  win  vote  for  this  conference  report. 
This  is  an  important  question  with  the  farmers  of  the  West. 
While  the  power  question  is  indirectly  brought  into  this 
subject,  still  there  is  some  reason  for  the  present  amend- 
ment, which  is  fundamentally  diiferent  from  the  amend- 
mtent  that  was  stricken  from  the  original  bill.  This  bill  gives 
preference  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  proj- 
ects, and  that  is  projper  and  should  be  done  because  the 
Government  is  furnishing  the  money  for  those  projects. 
The  bill  simply  says  that  any  power  that  is  produced  on  the 
project  shall  be  first  sold  or  at  least  offered  for  sale  to 
agencies  in  which  the  Government  is  now  investing  Its 
money.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  distinction  between 
that  and  the  original  amendment  which  was  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

This  bill  is  important  in  every  particular  to  the  farmers 
of  the  West.  Let  us  not  get  the  power  question  mixed  up 
with  it.  We  are  going  right  on  whether  this  bill  passes  or 
not  or  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  bill  passes.  The 
Reclamation  Bureau  is  going  right  on  to  carry  out  its  pres- 
ent policy  as  far  as  the  sale  of  power  is  concerned.  The 
law  of  1902  has  been  in  operation  since  that  date  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  operation;  and  Mr.  Page  in  his  statement 
before  the  committee  stated  that  whether  or  not  we  put  such 
an  amendment  in  this  bin  would  make  little  or  no  difference 
because  the  Reclamation  Bureau  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  going  right  along  to  carry  out  Its  present 
policy.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  House  will  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Voorhis]. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  all  this  controversy  is  about  is  a  provision  in  ttiis 
conference  report  that  states  in  effect  that  where  the 
people's  money  is  expended  on  a  project  the  benefit  from 
that  project  in  all  its  forms  shall  accrue  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people  themselves. 

I  hope  we  will  speed  the  day  when  cheap  electricity  can 
be  got  into  the  farm  homes  of  America.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  it.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon.  I  hope  we  can  speed  the 
day  when  the  factories  of  America  can  have  their  wheels 
turned  by  cheap  power.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  thing  and 
not  a  bafd  thing.  But  we  find  that  even  as  in  certain  ages 
of  history  people  have  feared  witches  and  in  other  ages  of 
history  they  have  feared  sea  monsters,  so  today  we  have  a 
great  new  fear  on  the  part  of  some  Members  of  the  House, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  Republican  Members,  and  this  great 
fear  Is  of  electric  power. 

I  do  not  understand  it,  I  cannot  conceive  it,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  people  should  be  afraid  that  the  homes  of  America 
are  going  to  be  lighted  up  or  that  cheap  power  is  going  to 
be  made  available  to  the  farms  and  the  factories  of  America. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako  a.  I  have  voted  for  rural  elec- 
trification appropriations  and  for  rural  electrification 
projects,  and  I  object  to  thj  t  kind  of  interpretation  because 
I  am  just  as  much  intereste<  in  that  matter  as  anybody  else, 
but  when  we  have  power  frc  m  a  reclamation  project  for  sale 
and  the  purpose  of  the  sale  of  power  is  to  make  the  water 
burden  on  the  farmers  as  li  tie  as  it  can  be,  why  should  not 
that  power  be  sold  to  the  jest  market  so  as  to  make  the 
burden  as  light  as  possible  in  the  farmers? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califorilia.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  prevent  its  being  sold  in  a  profitable  manner. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dikota.  As  I  read  the  Senate 
amendment  it  provides  for  sale  with  preference  to  public 
bodies,  municipalities,  cooperatives,  and  so  forth,  regard- 
less of  the  3^eld  their  bid  mil  give  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
irrigation. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  The  preference  should  go 
to  those  very  same  farmers  wherever  It  is  possible  and  fea- 
sible for  it  to  go  there.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  did  no  interpret  my  remarks  as  being 
any  reflection  on  him  or  or  his  votes.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  gentleman  roth  as  to  integrity,  abiUty,  and 
devotion  to  the  people  wh)m  he  represents.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  voted  In  f  ivor  of  measures  of  this  kind. 
All  I  am  speaking  of  is  ol  the  general  circumstance  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  underst;  md,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
development  of  this  power  s  a  positive  and  not  a  negative 
thing  and  one  that  should   >e  forwarded  and  not  feared. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califon  ia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah  In  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask], 
I  simply  want  to  say  tha ;  the  farmers  do  not  get  this 
power  revenue.  That  Is  a  direct  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  is  ixed  on  these  projects,  and  no 
matter  what  it  is  sold  for.  ihat  does  not  go  to  the  farmer. 
It  comes  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  or  Into  the  Public 
Treasury  and  has  nothing  tlo  do  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califorhia.  And  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  merely  pruilent  provisions  in  order  to  pre- 
vent some  intermediary  corporation  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  publicly  develo^d  power  and  charging  an  ad- 
ditional amount  to  the  ulimate  consimier,  and  therefore 
the  conference  report  should  be  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]        J 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho,  llr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  IzacI. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  rise  at  this  time  merely  to  ex- 
plain how  this  thing  works. 

The  Federal  Government  s  pent  nearly  $30,000,000  In  buUd- 
ing  the  all -American  canal.  The  farmers,  as  represented  by 
the  irrigation  districts,  canrot  pay  that  money  back  out  of 
the  use  of  water.  It  would  make  the  irrigation  of  those 
farms  down  there  prohibitive.  So  the  only  way  we  can  get 
the  money  back  is  by  having  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  R.  E.  A.,  make  t  possible  for  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts to  build  power  lines,  levelop  the  power  at  the  drops 
on  the  all-American  canal,  lell  it  back  to  the  farmers  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  then  lave  that  money  revert  to  the 
Treasury  and  pay  back  the  i  30,000.000.  So  by  simply  giving 
preference  to  these  R.  E.  A.  b  )rrowers,  in  this  case  the  farmer, 
as  represented  by  the  irrigat;  on  district,  you  are  merely  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Fedeial  Government  to  get  back  the 
money  it  has  spent  in  such  projects  as  Boulder  Dam,  for 
instance,  the  all-American  c  mal,  and  the  other  reclamation 
projects  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washin(  ton  [Mr.  Hn,L.] 

^r.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  get  a 
picttire  of  this  proposition.  In  1937  we  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  ii  ivestigate  the  different  reclama- 
tion projects  throughout  thi  United  States.  They  made  a 
report,  and,  based  on  that  rix)rt,  the  original  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Irrigation  Committee.    That  bill 
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Included  language  far  more  drastic  than  the  language  we 
have  here.  It  provided  "that  in  said  sales  or  leases  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  the  municipalities  and  other  public 
corporations  or  agency  and  also  to  cooperatives  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations,"  and  the  measure  stopped  there. 

A  controversy  arose  in  the  committee  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. This  was  ironed  out;  and  In  order  to  get  the  bill 
out,  because  we  are  all  interested  in  the  repayment  proposi- 
tion, we  agreed  to  report  a  bill  with  that  language  deleted. 
I  agreed  to  that,  and  that  was  done;  and  that  measure  passed 
the  House  unanimously.  Then  we  went  to  conference,  and 
the  Senate  meanwhile  had  added  to  that  provision  "financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof": 
and  I  may  say  that  the  reason  I  voted  to  report  that  to  this 
House  was  to  give  the  House  an  opporturuty  to  vote  on  that 
amendment,  which  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
original  amendment. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  has  been  the 
policy — not  the  law,  but  has  been  the  policy — of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  since  1906.  Commissioner  Page  testified  to  that 
effect  before  the  committee.  It  has  not  been  the  law.  but  it 
has  been  the  policy.  We  are  merely  putting  into  law  the 
policy  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  It  has  been  the  policy 
imder  Republican  administrations  and  under  Democratic 
administrations,  and  we  are  simply  carrying  into  effect  that 

policy. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  Injected  the  power  question  into 
this  proposition.  If  you  will  look  at  the  top  of  page  22 
of  the  bill  you  will  find  this  language: 

In  the  sale  of  electric  power  cr  lease  of  power  privileges,  made 
by  th?  Secretary  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  project 
or  a  division  of  any  project,  shall  be  for  such  period — 

And  so  forth.  That  shows  that  we  are  dealing  with  power 
there,  and  we  are  not  injecting  the  power  question  into  this 
matter  at  all.    That  is  already  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  me 
2  minutes  more. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  minute  more. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  for  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  who  saj's  that  he  has  been  in  favor  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  for  the  farmers,  may  I  say  that  this  provision 
In  this  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  because  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  who  receive  loans  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  any  amendments  thereof. 
If  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  then  he  should 
be  in  favor  of  their  getting  the  preference,  which  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Department  since  1906.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing the  poUcy:  we  are  simply  putting  it  into  law.  That  is 
all  we  are  doing  in  this  bUl,  and  I  hope  gentlemen  will  vote 
for  the  conference  report  as  it  came  back  to  us. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  LeavtI. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  to  clear  up  one  or 
two  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  that  I  take  the  fioor  at  all. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  made 
so  by  the  act  itself,  the  basic  law.  that  they  may  give  pref- 
erence to  municipalities  and  public  corporations  in  the  pur- 
chase of  power.  This  amendment  goes  one  step  further 
and  Includes  cooperatives  and  rural  electrification  projects. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  tMr.  Case] — and  there 
is  no  better  friend  of  reclamation  In  this  House  than  he — 
Is  under  a  misapprehension  when  he  says  that  this  law  will 
require  that  such  preference  be  given  Irrespective  of  the 
bid.  That  Is  not  the  fact.  If  a  private  corporation  makes  a 
better  bid.  then,  under  this  law,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  to  consider  that  fact,  but 
when  the  two  make  bids  that  are  equal,  it  becomes  his 
duty  then  to  give  preference  to  the  public  corporation,  or 
cooperative,  whether  it  be  a  city,  town,  cooperative,  or  rural 
electrification  project. 


There  is  one  other  misapprehension.  A  question  was 
propounded,  I  think,  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  tMr. 
May).  He  said  these*"con tracts  would  be  40-year  contracts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  40-year  provision  is  a  part  of  the  recla- 
mation law  In  reference  to  the  repayment  for  the  water 
brought  to  the  land  but  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  contract  insofar  as  It  involves  the  sale  of  power.  Those 
contracts  can  be  made  for  such  period  as  the  Commissioner 
and  the  contracting  party  see  ^t  to  fix.  and  It  is  usually 
for  5  years.  That  has  been  the^lirmt  usually,  because  then 
the  changed  conditions  call  for  changed  rates,  but  without 
the  possibility  of  selling  power  and  thus  securing  revenue, 
at  least  a  score  of  the  best  reclamation  projects  we  have  in 
the  Umted  States  would  be  impossible.  I  have  in  mind  this 
great  Kendrick  project  in  Wyoming.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  power  could  be  sold,  the  project  could  not  be 
brought  Into  being.  The  same  is  true  of  Boulder  Dam  and 
of  Grand  Coulee  in  my  district.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
should  cause  Meml)ers  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  oppose 
this  conference  report. 

This  legislation,  when  enacted,  will  prove  the  greatest  step 
forward  in  reclamation  history,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
basic  law  over  30  years  ago.  It  insures  orderly  and  necessary 
development  in  the  West  and  preserves  to  the  people  the 
greatest  single  asset  the  West  has;  that  is  its  hydroelectric 
energy.  It  will  make  possible  an  Industrial  electrical  devel- 
opment, undreamed  of  when  the  basic  reclamation  law  was 
first  passed.  Modem  civilization  will  fiourish  in  the  West  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  we  will  set  the  example  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation.    [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  fMr.  Pierce]. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  for  years  the  power  in  the  reclamation  districts 
was  taken  over  by  utilities  with  very  little  compensation  to 
the  farmers.  I  think  that  has  ceased.  It  Is  now  being 
generally  conserved  by  and  for  the  people  who  use  the 
land  in  the  irrigation  districts  and  struggle  to  repay  the 
costs  of  the  project.  One  project  in  Oregon,  one  of  the  finest 
irrigation  projects  in  the  Union,  owed  perhaps  $6.000.000 — a 
project  that  has  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  acres,  highly  culti- 
vated. The  power  on  the  project  belonged  to  the  farmers.  It 
was  taken  from  the  water  users  with  the  consent  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  for  a  credit  of  a  little  over  $100  000,  some 
20  years  ago.  It  was  capitalized  by  Wall  Street,  one  of  the 
Byllesby  companies,  for  $4,000,000.  It  is  probably  worth 
$10,000,000  today.  Had  the  farmers  been  allowed  to  use  that 
power  in  that  district,  every  farm  on  that  irrigation  district 
would  hs  free  from  debt.  When  the  history  of  It  is  written 
it  will  be  a  small  Teapot  Dome.  I  mean  to  write  it.  This 
conference  report  should  be  adopted.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  it.  Why  should  not  the  farmers  have  preference? 
The  money  is  put  up  in  their  behalf,  and  they  repay  it.  If 
there  Is  anything  to  be  saved  out  of  the  power,  why  should 
it  not  go  to  the  farmer?  Give  the  private  electric  companies 
preference?  Of  course,  then  comes  manipulation.  Give  the 
farmers  preference?  Tliere  is  nothing  wrong  in  It.  It  be- 
longs to  them. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  from   South   Dakota  and  from 
Kansas  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  conference  report. 
The  farmers  will  have  and  should  have  a  preference  right  to 
the  power  that  may  be  generated  by  irrigation  districts. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  this 
debate  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  to  the  main  issue  here.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
on  either  side  of  the  House  who  wants  to  put  a  middleman 
between  the  Government,  which  finances  these  projects,  and 
the  farmers,  who  buy  the  electric  energy,  and  for  that  reason 
the  cooperatives  delivering  electric  power  to  the  settlers  are 
entitled  to  preference. 

With  that  statement,  I  move  the  previous  question.  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ScHAFER  of  Wisconsin)  there  were  ayes  95  and  noes  5. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

UESSACE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  St.  Claire,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  18.  An  act  authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agreement  of 
February  25.  1896.  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and 
reopening  such  lands  to  mineral  entry. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2009)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
by  extending  its  application  to  additional  types  of  carriers 
and  transportation  and  modifying  certain  provisions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Donahey,  Mr.  WnrtE, 
and  Mr.  Reed  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

EXTENSION    or    REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CoLEl  be  allowed  to  extend  his  own  remarks  by  printing  an 
address  delivered  in  his  district  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

NATIONAL   STOLEN  PROPERTY    ACT 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  1996)  to 
amend  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act,  with  Senate 
amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "of  the  value  of  $5,000  or  more." 
Page  2,  line  4.  after  "counterfeited".  Insert  "or  whoever  with 
unlawful  or  fraudulent  Intent  shall  tEansport,  or  cause  to  be 
transported  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  bed  piece,  bed 
plate,  roil,  plate,  die.  seal,  stone,  tjrpe.  or  other  tool.  Implement, 
or  thing  used  or  fitted  to  be  used  in  falsely  making,  forging, 
altering,  or  counterfeiting  any  security,  or  any  part  thereof." 

Page  3,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "of  the  value  of  »5.000  or 
more." 

Page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "of  the  value  of  $500  or  more  " 
Page  3.  line  10.  after  "counterfeited",  insert  "or  whoever  Bhall 
receive  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  conceal,  store .  barter, 
sell,  or  dispose  of.  any  such  bed  piece,  bed  plate,  roll,  plate,  die,  seal! 
stone,  type,  or  other  tool,  implement,  or  thing  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  in  falsely  making,  forging,  altering,  or  counterfeiting 
any  security,  or  any  part  thereof,  moving  as,  or  which  is  a  part 
of,  or  which  constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  knowing 
that  the  same  is  fitted  to  be  used,  or  has  been  used,  in  falsely 
making,  forging,  altering,  or  counterfeiting  any  security,  or  any 
part  thereof." 

Page  4,  line  8.  strike  out  all  after  "greatest",  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "cotinterfelted".  In  line  12. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Healey]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

REPORT    FROM     TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY — MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    <H.  DOC.  NO.  455) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  printed  with 
illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


t  le 


Tennessee   Valley   Authori 
"Value  of  Flood  Height 
Authority  Reservoirs  to 
Mississippi  River." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Atthority 
is  a  contribution  to  the  th|eory 
of  flood  control  and  as 
and  executive  branches  of 
sideling  flood-control  problems 

The  attention  of  the 
of  the  Board  that  the  repoi 
document. 


y  submitting  a   report   entitled 

I  eduction  from  Tennessee  Valley 

Alluvial  Valley  of  the  Lower 


The  White  House,  July 


Mr.  CHANDLER.     Mr 
report  on  the  bill   (H.  R. 
"An    act    to    establish   a 


July  27 


believes  that  this  report 
of  valuation  of  the  benefits 
will  be  useful  to  the  legislative 
the  Federal  Government  in  con- 
in  general, 
is  invited  to  the  suggestion 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  or  House 


suci 


Cor  gress 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


7,  1939. 


amending  ti;e  bankruptcy  act 


£  peaker,  I  call  up  the  conference 

5407)   to  amend  an  act  entitled 

uniform   system    of    bankruptcy 

throughout  the  United  Stf  tes,"  approved  July  1,  1898.  and 

acts  amendatory  and  supwementary  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  if  the  biH. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    Mr.  £  peaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther?  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  an  i  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFaSENCB 


Houjes 


pa(e 


o: 


The  committee  of  conferencp 
Houses  on  the  amendments 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
bankruptcy  throughout  the 
and  acts  amendatory  and  su._, 
full  and  free  conference,  have 
mend  to  their  respective 

That    the    Senate    recede 
and  39. 

That  the  House  recede  from 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2, 
23,  28,  30,  32,  33.  34.  35.  36.  anc 

Amendments  numbered  6. 
recede   from   its  disagreement 
numbered  6,  7.  8,  9.   10  and 
amendment  as  follows:  Omit 
by  the  Senate  amendments, 
25  inclusive,  on  page  3  of  th< 
lines  1  to  13  inclusive  on 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  Prepared  a  plan  of  a 
factory  to  the  Commission 
creditors  holding  at  least  25 
of  all  claims  affected  by  said 
affected  claims  against  said 
aries>,  and 

"(2)  Thereafter  obtained  an 
a  division  thereof),  under  __. 
Act  authorizing  the  issuance 
posed  by  such  plan  of  adjust-, 
or  to  be  issued  to  Reccnstruct|o 
of  the  Commission  to  include 

"(a)  That  such  corporation 
zation  of  the  character  provic,. 

"(b)  That  such  corporation^ 
or  about  to  mature  is  reason 

"(c)   That  such  plan  of  _ 
the  probable  prospective  ear 
Its  earnings  experience  and  ol 
expected — 

"(i)   Is  In  the  public 
class  of  creditors  and 

"(11)    Is    feasible,    flnanciallt 
followed   by    the   Insolvency   < 
financial  reorganization  or  ad 

"(Hi)   does  not  provide  for 
including  fixed  charges  on 
and  rent  for  leased  roads)  in 
adequately   covered   by    the 
payment  thereof: 

"(iv)   leaves  adequate  meai^ 
be  requisite; 

"(V)   is  consistent  with 
and 

"(vl)   Is  consistent  with 
road  corporation  of  service  to 
not  impair  its  ability  to  perfo. 
Provided.  That  in  making  the 
mission  shall  scrutinize  the 


BEPOHT 

on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5407) 

act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 

r  nited  SUtes, '  approved  July  1,  1898, 

ip  )lementary  thereto,  having  met,  aftelr 

'"  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 

es  as  follows: 

fj-om   Its   amendments   numbered   21 


its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 

3,  4,  5,  12,  13,  14,  15.  16,  17.  18,  19, 

37,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

7.  8.  9.   10  and   11:  That  the  House 

to   the   amendments   of   the  Senate 

11  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 

the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 

strike  out  aU  matter  in  lines  23  to 

House  bill,  strike  out  all  matter  In 

4  of  the  House  bill,  and  insert  in 


stockho  ders 


<f 


deU 


djt|stment  and  secured  assiu^nces  satis- 

the  acceptance  of  such  plan  from 

»er  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 

of  adjustment  (including  all  such 

Corporation,  its  parents  and  subsidl- 

order  of  the  Conunisslon  (but  not  of 

sec;lon  20a  of  the  Interstate  Conamerc« 

or  modification  of  securities  as  pro- 

adjust4ient  (other  than  securities  held  by, 

n  Finance  Corporation),  such  order 

ilso  specific  findings: 

is  not  in  need  of  financial  reorganl- 

-i  for  under  section  77  of  this  Act; 

inability  to  meet  its  debts  matured 

expected  to  be  temporary  only:  and 

adjustment,  after  due  consideration  of 

_    of  the  property  in  the  light  of 

such  changes  as  may  reasonably  be 

interest  and  In  the  best  interests  of  each 


ic  ed 


lab  y 


n  ngs 


be 
of 


advisable,    and    cot    likely   to 
said   corporation,   or   by   need 

ustment; 

fixed  charges   (of  whatsoever  nature 

t,  amortization  of  disccunt  on  debt, 

m  amount  in  excess  of  what  will  be 

probable   earnings   available   for   the 

for  such  future  financing  as  may 

adequate  maintenance  of  the  property; 


thf 


proper  performance  by  such  rall- 
the  public  as  a  common  carrier,  will 

4m  such  service: 
foregoing  specific  flndinge  the  Com- 

fiicts  independently  of  the  extent  of 
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acceptances  of  such  plan  and  of  any  lack  of  opposition  thereto: 
Provided  further.  That  an  order  of  the  Commission  (or  of  a  divi- 
sion thereof)  under  section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
made  prior  to  April  1.  1939,  authorizing  the  issuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  sectirities  as  propc»ed  by  a  plan  of  adjustment  (other  than 
securities  held  by.  or  to  be  Issued  to.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation),  shall  be  effective  for  the  purpose  of  this  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  710,  notwithstanding 
failure  to  include  therein  the  foregoing  specific  findings,  if  such 
order  did  Include  the  epeclflc  findings  that  such  proposed  Issuance 
or  modification  of  sectiritles  is  compatible  with  the  public  interest, 
is  consistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  the  railroad  cor- 
poration of  service  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier,  and  will  not 
impair  its  ability  to  perform  such  service,  and" 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  20:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowlna:  "If  the  court  shall  propose  to  mcdify  the  plan,  then:   (a) 
if  such  modification  substantially  alters  the  basis  for  the  specific 
flndines    included    in   the    order    made    by    the    Commission   \mder 
section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  plan  as  so  pro- 
posed to  be  modified  shall  be  resubmitted  to  the  Commission  and 
^all  not  be  finally  approved  by  the  court  until  the  Commission 
(but  not  a  division  thereof)   has  authorized  the  Issuance  or  modi- 
fication of  securities  as  proposed  by  the  plan  as  so  modified  (other 
than  securities  held  by,  or  to  be  issued  to.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation)   making  the  findings  required  by  clause   (c)    of  sub- 
paragraph (2)   of  the  first  sentence  of  section  710,  even  In  a  case 
where  the  original  order  of  the  Commission  under  said  section  20a 
was  made  prior  to  April  1,  1939:  and  (b)  If  such  modification  sub- 
stantially or  adversely  affects  the  interests  of  any  class  or  classes 
of  creditors,  such  plan  shall  be  resubmitted,  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  may  direct,  to  those  creditors  so  affected  by  such  modification 
and  shall  not  be  finally  approved  until  after  (1)  a  hear.ng  on  such 
modification,  to  be  held  within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  court 
may  fix    at  which  hearing  any  person  in  interest  may  object  to 
such    modification,    and    (2)    a    reasonable    opportunity    (within    a 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  court),  foUowing  such   hearing,  within 
which  such  affected  creditors  who  have  assented  to  the  plan  may 
withdraw  or  cancel  their  assents  to  the  plan,  and  failure  by  any 
such  creditor  to  withdraw  or  cancel  an  assent  within  such  period 
shall  constitute  an  acceptance  by  such  assenting  creditor  of  the 
plan  as  so  modified.     After  such  authorization  and  finding  by  the 
Commission,  where  required   hereby,  and  after  such   hearing  and 
opportunity   to   withdraw   or   cancel,   where   required   hereby,   the 
court   may   make   the  proposed   modification,   and   as  provided   In 
section  725  finally  approve  and  confirm  the  plan  as  so  modified"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  such  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  approved 
by  the  court  except  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  lesser  amount  or  cf 
a  postponement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certified  to  the 
court:  Provided.  That  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  fail 
to  accept  or  reject  such  lesser  amount  or  such  postponement  for 
more  than  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  wTltten  notice  so  to  do  from 
the  court,  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  plan,  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  Insofar  as  its  claims  for  taxes  or  customs 
duties  are  concerned  shaU  be  conclusively  presumed";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numtiered  24:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Omit  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  such  amendment  and  insert  In 
line  1  on  page  9  of  the  House  bill  after  the  word  "or"  and  before 
the  word  "as"  the  foUowlng:  ".  If  modified,  then";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  numbered  25,  26.  and  27:  That  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numl)ered 
25.  26.  and  27  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  such  amend- 
menu.  strike  out  all  matter  in  lines  6  through  12  inclusive  on 
page  9  of  the  House  blU,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(3)  That  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (c).  and 
the  petitioner  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of 
subparagraph  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  710.  and  that  the 
plan  is  fair  and  equitable  as  an  adjustment,  affords  due  recog- 
nition to  the  rights  of  each  class  of  creditors  and  stockholders 
and  fair  consideration  to  each  class  thereof  adversely  affected, 
and  will  conform  to  the  law  of  the  land  regarding  the  participa- 
tion of  the  various  classes  of  creditors  and  stockholders:  Prorul«d, 
That  in  making  the  findings  required  by  this  clause  (3),  the 
court  shall  scrutinize  the  facts  independently  of  the  extent  of 
acceptances  of  such  plan,  and  of  any  lack  of  opposition  thereto, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission,  under  section  20a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  has  authorized  the  issuance  or  modifi- 
cation of  securities  as  proposed  by  such  plan,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  has  made  such  or  similar  findings;" 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dl»- 
agieement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 


"(6)  That,  after  hearings  for  the  purpose.  aU  amounts  or  con- 
siderations, directly  or  mdirectly  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  or  for  the 
petitioner  for  expenses,  fees,  reimbursement  or  compensation  of 
any  character  whatsoever  Incurred  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ing and  plan,  or  preliminary  thereto  or  in  aid  thereof,  together 
with  aU  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the  Incurring 
thereof,  have  t)een  fully  disclosed  to  the  Court  so  far  as  such 
amounts  or  considerations  can  be  ascertained  at  the  time  of  sucli 
hearmgs,  that  all  such  amounts  or  consideration  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such  amounts  or  considera- 
tions are  not  then  ascertainable,  the  same  are  to  be  so  disclosed 
to  the  Court  when  ascertained,  and  are  to  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  special  court  as  fair  and  reasonable,  and  except  with  such 
approval  no  amounts  or  considerations  covered  by  this  clause  (6) 
shall  t>e  paid." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numl>ered  31  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  such  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"No  plan  shaU  be  approved  under  this  chapter  unless  the  spe- 
cial court  finds  that  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of,  or  any 
change  in.  the  voting  rights  in  the  petitioner,  control  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and  the  identity  of,  and  the  power  and  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  directors,  officers,  or  voting 
trustees.  If  any,  upon  the  constimmatlon  of  the  plan  and  their 
respective  successors,  the  plan  makes  full  disclosure.  Is  adequate, 
equitable,  in  the  best  Interests  of  creditors  and  stockholders  of  eacll 
class,  and  consistent  with  public  policy."  | 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  I 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnaent  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  said  amendment  Insert  the 
following :  j 

"ARTICLE  Vn — INTDtSTATi:  COMMEaCS  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  740.  If,  In  any  application  filed  with  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  authority 
to  Issue  or  modify  securities,  the  applicant  shall  allege  that  the 
purpose  in  making  such  application  is  to  enable  it  to  file  a  peti- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Commission  £haU 
take  final  action  on  such  application  as  promptly  as  pxassible.  and 
In  any  event  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  application,  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  a  longer 
time,  not  exceeding  sixty  days  is  needed  in  the  public  interest." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numljered  40:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40  and 
agree  to  the  same,  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  line  11  on 
page  14  of  the  House  bill,  after  the  word  "made"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  any  person  affected  by  the  plan  who  deems  himself 
aggrieved";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  41  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Omit  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  strike  out  in  line 
22  on  page  14  of  the  House  bill  the  words  "SAVING  CLAUSE",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "IX— FILING  RECORD  WITH 
COMMISSION":   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  numbered  42  and  43:  That  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  42 
and  43  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  such  amendments, 
strike  out  all  matter  in  lines  23  through  25  inclusive  on  page  14 
of  the  House  bill,  strike  out  all  matter  in  lines  1  and  2  on  page  15 
of  the  House  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  750.  The  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  any  proceedings  under 
this  chapter  are  pending,  shall  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  copies  of  all  pleadings,  petitions,  mo- 
tions, applications,  orders.  Judgments,  decrees  and  other  papers 
In  such  proceedings  filed  with  the  court  or  entered  therein,  in- 
cluding copies  of  any  transcripts  of  testimony,  hearings  or  other 
proceedings  that  may  be  transcribed  and  filed  in  such  proceedings 
together  with  copies  of  all  exhibits,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
court  finds  that  compliance  with  this  section  woxild  be  Impracti- 
cable." i 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  ' 
Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and 
acree  to  t*e  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  such  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  I 

"A«TICLE  X — TEEMINATTON    OF    JtJHISDICTlON  ' 

"Sec.   755.  The   Jurisdiction  conferred   upon   any   court   by  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  exercised  by  such  court  after  July  31,  1940, 
except  in  respect  of  any  proceeding  Initiated  by  filing  a  petltioa 
under  section  710  hereof  on  or  before  July  31.  1940." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Walter  Chandler, 
Earl  C.  Michener, 
Charles  F.  McLaughliw, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
B    K.  Wheeler, 
Warren   R    AusTiM,  i 

H    T.  Bone.  I 

Chas.  W.  Tobbt. 

HaRRT    S.    TRUMAN. 

Managers  on  the  part  o/  the  Senate, 
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The  managere  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5407)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  sjrstem  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  submit  the  following  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  In  conference,  and  recommended  In  the 
accomjjanylng  conference  report: 

On  amendment  No.  1:  This  Senate  amendment  excludes  from 
application  of  the  bill  corporations  In  equity  receivership.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  2:  This  Senate  amendment  excludes  from  ap- 
plication of  the  bill  corporations  in  proceedings  for  reorganization 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  3  and  4:  These  Senate  amendments  ex- 
clude from  application  of  the  bill  corporations  in  equity  receiver- 
ship or  In  process  of  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  at  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  under  the  new  chapter 
and  which  have  been  In  equity  receivership  or  In  process  of  re- 
organization under  said  section  77  within  10  years  prior  to  the  filing 
of  such  a  petition.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11:  The  Hovise  bill  per- 
mitted filing  a  petition  on  the  basis  of  certain  action  "before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter."  These  Senate  amendments 
permitted  filing  a  petition  only  on  the  basis  of  certain  action  takt'n 
— "-pflar  to  April  1,  1939.  The  House  recedes  on  amendment  5  and 
recedes  on  amendments  6,  7.  8,  9.  10,  and  11  with  amendments.  The 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  in  conference  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report  with  respect  to  these  amend- 
ments is  as  follows:  Petitions  may  be  filed  on  the  basis  of  action 
taken  either  before  or  after  April  1.  1939,  but  the  required  specific 
findings  to  be  included  in  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  under  section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  prior  to  April  1,  1939,  are  those  required  under  said  section  20a 
In  accordance  with  existing  law,  while  in  the  case  of  such  orders 
made  prior  to  April  1.  1939,  other  findings  must  be  Included.  Fur- 
thermore, the  requisite  orders  if  made  prior  to  April  1,  1939,  may 
be  by  a  division  of  the  Commission,  but  those  made  after  April  1, 
1939,  must  be  by  the  fxill  Commission.  These  other  findings  relate 
to  the  petitioner's  need  for  financial  reorganization  of  the  character 
provided  for  imder  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  petitioner's  financial  difficulties  are  tem- 
por«  ry  only  and  to  the  plan  of  adjustment.  The  findings  required 
with  respect  to  the  plan  are  that  after  due  consideration  of  the 
earning  power  of  the  property,  the  plan  is  In  the  public  interest 
and  in  the  best  Interest  of  each  class  of  creditors  and  stockholders; 
is  feasible,  financially  advisable,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
Insolvency  or  need  of  financial  reorganization  or  adjustment;  does 
not  provide  for  fixed  charges  in  excess  of  what  will  be  adequately 
covered  by  the  probable  earnings  available  for  the  payment  thereof; 
leaves  adequate  means  for  such  future  financing  as  may  be  requisite; 
la  consistent  with  adequate  maintenance  of  the  property;  and  is 
consistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  the  railroad  corporation 
of  service  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  and  will  not  Impair 
Its  ability  to  perform  such  service.  The  Commission  is  directed. 
In  making  the  specific  findings,  to  scrutinize  the  facts  independ- 
ently of  the  extent  of  {u;ceptance8  of  a  plan  and  of  any  lack  of 
opposition  thereto. 

On  amendment  No.  12:  This  Senate  amendment  eliminates 
the  provision  relating  to  the  court  in  which  a  railroad  in  equity 
receivership  shall  file  a  petition  under  the  new  chapter.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  13  and  14:  These  Senate  amendmenta 
correct  erroneous  references  to  "this  section"  instead  of  to  "this 
chapter."     The  House  recedes  on  both  amendments. 

On  amendments  Nos.  15.  16.  and  17:  These  Senate  amend- 
ments entitle  all  "persons  in  Interest"  to  notice  of  a  hearing  and 
not  merely  "creditors  affected  by  the  plan";  allow  intervention 
to  "persons  In  Interest"  and  entitle  "any  person  in  interest"  to 
be  heard  and  not  merely  "holders  of  securities  of  the  petitioner". 
The  House  recedes  on  all  three  amendments. 

On  amendments  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20:  These  Senate  amend- 
ments relate  to  modifications  of  plans  by  the  court.  The  House 
recedes  on  both  amendments  18  and  19  and  recedes  on  amend- 
ment 20  with  an  amendment.  The  effect  of  this  agreed  action 
Lb  that  a  proposed  modification  of  a  plan  which  substantially 
alters  the  basis  for  the  Commission's  findings  requires  resub- 
mission of  the  plan  as  proposed  to  be  modified  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  appropriate  findings;  and  a  proposed  modification  which 
substantially  or  adversely  afTects  the  interests  of  any  class  of 
creditors  requires  resubmission  to  suet)  creditors,  plus  a  hearing 
and  opportunity  to   withdraw  or  cancel  assents  to  the  plan. 

On  amendment  No.  21:  This  Senate  amendment  provides 
that  the  Interests  or  claims  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  affected  by  a  plan.     The  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  22:  This  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
If  the  United  States  is  a  creditor  on  claims  for  taxes  or  customs 
duties  no  plan  which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  thereof 
may  be  approved  except  upon  acceptance  of  a  lesser  amount  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry;  and  that  upon  failure  of  the  Secre- 
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Senate  amendment  requires  that  as 
make  findings  and  not  merely 

S4nate  amendmr^nt  clarifies  the  pro- 

"as  submitted'  Is  sufficient  if  the 

i  cceptance  of  a  plan  "as  modified" 

The  House  recedes  with  an 


27:  These  Senate  amendments 

required  as  a  conditicn  of  ap- 

These  amendments  Insert  the 

the  words  "fair  and  equitable"  in 

n  is  "fair  and  equitable";  require 

best  Interests  of  the  creditors  and 

that  the  plan  "Is  feasible";   and 

adjustments"   In   the   condition 

r^uirements  cf  the  law  of  the  land 

ing  the  participation  of  the  va- 

The  House  recedes  on 

rmendment,  the  effect  of  which  Is 

these  three  amendments  read  as 

the  reqtiirements  of  clause  (c), 

of  claiiscs  (a)   and  (b) 

sentence  of  section  710.  and  that 

an  adjustment,  affords  due  recog- 

of  creditors  and  stockholders  and 

1  hereof  adversely  affected,  and  vsrill 

regarding  the  participation  of  the 

stockholders:  Provided,   That   in 

this  clause   (3)    the  court  shall 

of  the  extent  of  acceptances  of 

exposition  thereto,  and  of  the  fact 

1  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

or  modification  of  securities  as 

1  he  fact  that  the  Commission  has 


t3 


sto  Jkholdars.' 


me<ts 
re<  uirementa 


trust  ees, 
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Senate  aujnendment  adds  a  clause 
on  a  finding  that  the  petitioner 
plan  or  the  effectuation  thereof, 
n  any  duty  which  act  or  failure 
of  a  bankrupt,  and  that  the  plan 
Ln  good  faith  and  have  not  been 
means,   promises,   or    acts.     The 


cond  tions 
expex  ses 


hea  'lug. 


for 


Senate  amendment  requires  full 

incurred  in  connection  with  the 

approval  of   the   plan   on   a 

are  fair  and  reasonable;   and 

fees  and  expenses  are  not  ascer- 

ng,  they  are  subject  to  the  ap- 

reasanable.     The  House  recedes 

of  which  is  to  make   the  clause 

after  hearings  for  the  purpose, 

directly  or  Indirectly  piald  or  to  be 

expenses,  fees,  reimbursement, 

whatsoever  inctirred  in  connec- 

lan.  or  preliminary  thereto  or  in 

^  facts  and  circumstances  relating 

jeen  fully  disclosed  to  the  court 

conflderations  can  be  ascertained  at 

.11  such  amounts  or  consideration 

to    the    extent    that    any    such 

1  lot   then   ascertainable,   the   same 

:ourt  when  ascertained,  and  are 

special  court  as  fair  and  reason- 

val  no  amount  or  considerations 

le  paid." 

amendment  makes  clear  that 
a  plan  does  not  dispense  with 
Ted  by  any  law  relating  to  the 
ion.     ITae    House    recedes. 
ouse  bill  contained  a  paragraph 
djijstment  may  contain  appropriate 
of  creditors  affected  by  the  plan 
matters  of  the  petitioner's  financial 
amendment   31    strikes    out    this 
mandatory  requirement   that    no 
court  finds  that  with  respect  to 
any  change  in    (1)    the   voting 
of  the  petitioner,  and   (3)   the 
of   the   persons   who   are   to   be 
if  any,  upon  the  consumma- 
respectlve    successors,    the    plan    is 
Interests  of  creditors  and   stock- 
policy.    The  House  recedes  with 


Seoate 
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an  amendment  amplifying  the  subBtltuted  paragraph,  ao  as  to  «* er 

also  to  the  IdenUty  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  directors,  officers, 
or  voting  trustees,  and  also  so  as  to  require  that  the  plan  make 
full  dlsclosxire.  be  adequate,  and  be  In  the  beat  Intereata  of  creditors 
and  stockholders  of  each  class. 

On  amendment  No.  32:  This  Senate  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  InJuncUon  or  stay  of  actions  or  proceedings  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  time  only.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  33:  This  Senate  amendment  makes  clear 
that  with  respect  to  claims  which  would  be  required  to  be  paid 
If  the  plan  were  In  effect,  the  stay  shall  affect  neither  proceedings 
to  enforce  such  claims  (such  as  actions  at  law  for  a  money  Judg- 
ment) nor  proceedings  based  on  such  claims  (such  as  equity  re- 
ceiverships or  bankruptcy  proceedings).     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  34:  This  Senate  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  court  may  not  continue  a  proceeding  beyond  1  year 
from  the  date  of  flT<"g  the  petition  unless  It  is  satisfied  that 
confirmation  of  a  plan  Is  in  Immediate  prospect.  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendment  Nck  35:  This  Senate  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  making  of  payments  during  a  proceeding  as  provided  in 
a  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  preference  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  that  the  acceptance  of  such  payments  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  acceptance  of  a  plan.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  36:  This  Senate  amendment  atrlkea  out 
the  words  "and  circumstances"  so  as  to  eliminate  any  possible 
construction  that  security  holdera  can  be  required  to  accept  con- 
ditions or  waive  rights  In  order  to  receive  payments.     The  House 

On  amendment  No.  37:  This  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  so  as  to  facilitate  collection  of  taxes  and  customs  duties, 
giving  the  court  power  to  determine  the  amount  and  legality  of 
claims  of  the  United  States  for  taxes  or  customs  duties  and  to 
order  payment  thereof,  giving  the  order  approving  the  petlUon 
the  effect  of  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  for  the  purposes  of 
section  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  providing  that  the 
running  of  the  sUtute  of  limitations  on  the  assessment  or  col- 
lection of  any  Internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  svispended  while  a 
proceeding  under  the  new  chapter  Is  pending  and  until  It  la 
finally  dismissed.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  38:  This  Senate  amendment.  In  view  of 
other  Senate  amendments,  struck  out  as  unnecessary  article  VII 
con&isUng  of  one  section,  aection  740,  providing  that  If  In  any 
application  filed  with  the  Commission  purstiant  to  aection  20a 
of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  for  authority  to  Issue  or  modify 
seciulties,  the  applicant  shall  allege  that  the  ptupose  in  making 
such  application  is  to  enable  It  to  file  a  petition  under  the  new 
chapter,  the  Commission  shall  take  final  action  as  promptly  as 
poaalble,  and  in  anv  event,  within  120  days  after  the  filing  of  such 
application.  The  "House  recedes,  with  an  amendment  whereby 
the  stricken  article  Is  restored,  amended  so  as  to  allow  a  further 
period  beyond  the  120  days,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  a  longer 
time,  not  exceeding  60  days,  is  needed  In  the  public  Interest. 

On  amendment  No.  39:  This  Senate  amendment.  In  view  d 
other  amendments  renumbers  article  VIII  as  article  VII.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  40:  This  Senate  amendment  extends  to  60 
days  the  30-day  limitation  on  applications  for  writs  of  certiorari. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  whereby  applicationa  for 
such  writs  may  be  made  by  any  person  affected  by  the  plan  who 
deems  himself  aggrieved. 

On  amendment  No.  41:  This  Senate  amendment.  In  view  of 
other  amendments  renumbers  article  IX  as  article  vm.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  whereby  the  heading  affected 
is  made  to  read  "Article  IX— Filing  Record  With  Commission." 

On  amendment  No.  42:  The  House  bill  contained  as  section  750 
the  usual  form  of  separability  provifion.  This  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  provihions  of  section  710  and  711.  as  amended 
by  other  Senate  amendments,  limiting  the  chapter  to  petitlonera 
that  have  complied  with  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  section  710  before  April  1.  1939.  be  not  separable  from 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
whereby  the  entire  separability  provision  Is  stricken  and  there  la 
substituted  a  section  requiring  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  transmit 
to  the  Commission  copies  of  the  various  papers  in  the  proceeding 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  finds  that  compliance  with  the 
aection  would  be  impracticable. 

On  amendment  No.  43:  This  Senate  amendment  Is  clerical.  The 
House  recedes,  with  an  amendment  to  conform  to  action  agreed 
on  with  respect  to  other  amendments. 

On  amendment  No.  44:  This  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  aa 
unnecessary  in  view  of  other  Senate  amendments,  article  X.  con- 
sisting of  one  section,  section  756,  which  provided  that  the  J\u1a- 
dlctlon  conferred  upon  any  coiu-t  by  the  new  chapter  shall  not  be 
exercised  by  such  court  after  5  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
chapter,  except  in  respect  of  any  proceeding  initiated  by  filing 
a  petition  under  section  710  on  or  before  the  termination  of  such 
5-year  period.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  whereby 
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the  Jtrlcken  article  X  Is  restored,  but  amended  ao  aa  to  fix  tlM  date 
of  termination  of  jurisdiction  on  July  31,  1040.  j 

W/u.Tra  Chakslee.  ' 

Charles  F.  McLaoohihi, 
Eakl  C.  Michxmxr. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hcnse. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report.  j 

The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeUng  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ELB£RI   R.   MILLER — VETO   MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   Or   THE 
UNriED  STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  454) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

i 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  i 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  2687,  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert  E.  Miller. 

This  bill  provides,  "TTiat  effective  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  all  rights,  claims,  and  benefits 
forfeited  by  Elbert  R  Miller  (C-132757>  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  504  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924. 
as  amended,  by  the  decision  of  the  director.  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau,  dated  October  28,  1929,  are  hereby  re- 
stored, but  this  act  shall  in  nowise  be  construed  as  authority 
to  pay  any  sum.  claim,  or  benefit  that  may  have  matured  or 
become  due  prior  to  effective  date  of  this  act." 

Approval  of  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to 
Elbert  R.  Mill6r,  a  World  War  veteran,  effective  on  the  date 
of  approval,  rights  which  have  been  forfeited,  on  account  of 
the  veteran  having  furnished  false  evidence  in  support  of 
his  claim  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  504  of  the 
World  War  Veterans*  Act,  1924,  as  amended,  which  provide 
as  follows: 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or 
conspire,  combine,  aid,  or  assist  in.  agree  to,  arrange  for,  or  in 
anywise  procure  the  making  or  presentation  of  a  false  or  fraud- 
ulent affidavit,  declaration,  certificate,  statement,  voucher,  or 
paper,  or  writing  purporting  to  be  such,  concerning  any  claim  or 
the  approval  of  any  claim  for  compensation  at  maintenance  and 
support  aUowance,  or  the  pajrment  of  any  money,  for  himself  or 
for  any  other  person,  under  titles  n  or  IV  hereof,  shall  forfeit  all 
rights,  claims,  and  benefits  under  said  titles,  and.  In  addition  to 
any  and  aU  other  penalties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  each  such 
offense. 

This  case  has  received  ssmipathetic  consideration  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  no  facts  or  circumstances  have 
been  foimd  which  would  warrant  singling  this  case  out  for 
preferential  treatment. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
give  my  approval  to  this  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Rooseveli. 

Thb  White  House.  July  27,  1939.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  veto  message,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  War  Claims  and  ordered  printed.  j 

•Rie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

agreements  for   exchange  of   agricultural   commodities  FOR 
STRATEGIC  AND   CRITICAL  MATERIALS   PRODUCED  ABROAD 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
273. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


House  Resolution  273 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be 
In  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  8.  2697.  an  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  In 
the  United  States  for  reserve  stoclis  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials produced  abroad,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MapesJ. 

I  jrleld  msrself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  the 
so-called  barter  bill.  I  am  satisfied  the  House  is  familiar 
with  this,  from  press  report,  and  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  legislation. 

In  brief.  It  provides  the  machinery  to  carry  out  agree- 
ments made  between  the  British  Government  and  this  Gov- 
"^^r^nent  for  the  barter  of  certain  strategic  war  materials. 
It  is'necessary  to  have  some  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  proposes. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  controversy  which  is 
involved  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
hinges  on  the  question  of  warehouse  rates  which  are  being 
charged  by  the  warehousemen  in  whose  warehouses  the  cot- 
ton is  stored  which  will  be  used  to  fill  the  barter  agreement 
consummated  between  the  Government  of  England  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  23d  of  June  1939. 

The  Senate  bill  2697  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  effect  the  delivery  of  some  600.000  bales  of  cotton  covered 
by  the  barter  agreement  wherein  the  United  States  is  trading 
cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  exchange  for  rubber.  Ar- 
ticle I,  subsection  (b>  of  that  agreement  reads: 

The  cotton  will  be  inspected  to  determine  its  classification  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  cotton  standards  for  grade  and  the 
official  standards  of  the  United  States  for  staple,  and  will  be 
accepted — 

Here  Is  a  very  Important  part  of  this  agreement— 

by  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Article  n,  subsection  (b)  provides  that: 

In  determining  the  quality  of  rubber  which  shall  be  exchanged 
by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  cotton    the 
rubber   will  be  inspected   and   accepted  by  experts  appointed  bv 
.  the  United  States  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  would  construe  that  to  be  a  mutual 
agreement,  in  that  England  through  her  experts  can  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  staple  and  character  of  the  cotton  she 
is  to  receive,  and  the  experts  representing  the  United  States 
can  determine  the  quality  of  the  rubber  which  we  are  to 
receive. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  cotton  sections 
particularly,  we  have  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  which 
storage  has  been  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  approved  February  16,  1938.  Sec- 
tion 383.  subsection  (b)  reads: 

Cotton  held  as  seciu-ity  for  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  cr  arranged  for  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
not  hereafter  be  reconcentrated  without  the  written  consent  ol 
the  producer  or  borrower. 


cotton  It  becomes  necessary 


which  I  just  read,  we  find  tha 
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When,  therefore,  it  comes  t< »  filling  a  barter  agreement  on 


to  move  cotton  from  inland 


warehouses  to  port  warehouses  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  made  with  the  Uni  ed  Kingdom  with  reference  to 
the  exchange  of  cotton  for  rub  ^er.  and  it  is  in  the  movement, 
or  the  transfer,  or  the  recon<  entration  of  this  cotton  from 
interior  warehouses  to  port  wj  rehouses  that  this  controversy 
arises. 
Referring  back  to  the  Agricultural  Act.  subsection   (b), 


subsequent  to  the  enactment 


of  that  short  clause  of  some  tjiree  and  one-half  lines,  some- 
one discovered  that  the  cotlon-loan  agreements  and  the 
cotton  notes  signed  by  the  giower — copies  of  which  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand— carried  ui^er  section  6  this  interesting 
language: 

The  undersigned  agrees  that  if 
tality  shall  be  the  holder  of 
before   or   after   maturity   move 
storage  point  to  another  and  pay 
may  store  separately,  en  bloc,  or 


t  iny  Federal  agency  or  instrumen- 
th ;  above-mentioned  note,  it  may 
the   collateral    cotton   from    one 
reight,  may  compress  the  cotton, 
<  therwise. 


You  Will  notice  that  the  grbwer 
to  that  interesting  clause.    Gqing 
find: 


Cotton  held  as  security  for  any 
or  arranged  for  by  the  Commo< 
hereafter  be  reconcentrated   without 
producer  or  borrower. 


loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 

ty  Credit  Corporation  shall   not 

the   written   consent  of   the 


So  there  was  a  very  definite 
In  June  1938,  a  short  time 
ment  brought  in  here  which 
very  materially,  and  then  we 
around  to  signing  the  1938-39 
6  of  the  loan  agreement  has 
thus: 


storage  point  to  another,  subject 


signing  this  note  agrees 
back  to  subsection  (b)  we 


conflict.  What  happened? 
lifter  that,  we  find  an  amend- 
changes  that  whole  situation 
also  find  that  when  it  came 
;otton-lcan  notes,  that  section 
jeen  drafted  so  that  it  reads 


The  undersigned  agrees  that  if  i  ,ny  Federal  agency  or  instrumen- 
taUty  shall  become  the  holder  (  f  the  above-mentioned  note,  it 
may  before  or  after  maturity  moi  e  the  collateral  cotton  from  one 


to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 


I    yield    for    a    question    only,    Mr. 


June  16,  1938  (Public,  No.  660,  75t  3  Cong.). 

Even  a  high-school  student  who  wants  to  sit  down  and 
read  the  record  can  come  to  or  ly  one  conclusion,  and  that  is 
that  subsection  (b)  of  sectior  383  and  Public,  660,  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  was  d  ctated  completely  and  abso- 
lutely by  the  warehouse  ring  vhich  brings  about  this  con- 
troversy 

Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Speaker,  wtl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  f  )r  just  a  question  because  my 
time  is  limited  and  I  want  to  i  et  this  case  before  the  House. 

Mr.  PACE.    Does  not  the  g(  ntleman  think- 

Mr.    CRAWFORD. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PACE.    I  was  about  to  isk  the  gentleman  a  question 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Very  wel.  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  PACE.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
farmer  who  produced  the  cotto  i  on  which  he  secured  a  loan 
has  some  Interest  In  the  cotton  rather  than  having  it  moved 
1.000  miles  from  his  warehouse  where  he  is  unable  to  have  it 
resampled  and  graded  when  it  s  offered  for  sale?  And  that 
that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  1  eepmg  the  cotton  from  being 
moved  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  where  it  was  produced 
or  where  the  farmer  lives? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  At  no  t  me  during  my  presentation 
shall  I  suggest  that  the  princi]  ile  enunciated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  be  in  any  '  ?ay  invalidated;  and.  indeed 
the  cotton  grower  should  have  this  cotton  located  near  him 
so  long  as  he  holds  title  to  the  cotton;  but  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  this  controversy  arose  because  I  offered 
in  the  Committee  of  Banking  a  nd  Currency  a  simple  proviso 
which  reads  In  this  exact  language: 

Prot^ded,  That  nothhig  herein  ihall  be  construed  as  preventlne 
the  reconcentratlon  of  the  cottoi    by  the  United  States  Govern- 

St  ♦^f  t°^w°^   »^  agencies  whe  e  a  saving  in  carrying  charges 
can  thereby  be  effected.  vi^u^^o 
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This  in  no  way  Interferes  with  the  right  of  the  borrowing 
fanner  who  has  his  cotton  up  as  collateral  under  a  cotton 
loan.  It  does,  however,  put  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, a  Government  agency,  in  a  position  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  Government  rights,  if  you 
please,  to  tiie  end  that  no  such  outrages  can  be  perpetrated 
by  the  Government  on  the  taxpayers,  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  demonstrate,  as  has  taken  place  under  these 
warehouse  agreements. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, does  not  that  encourage  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  foreclose  as  quickly  as  possible  to  close  out  the  fanners 
so  they  can  move  it  away  from  them? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  no  way  would  it  do  that,  and  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  In  his  time  will  make  the  necessary 
effort  to  demonstrate  how  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion can  run  contrary  to  the  laws  which  this  Congress 

enacts. 

Let  us  sec  what  Is  happening.  These  are  the  oflBcial 
records  furnished  me  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Here  we  find  the  schedule  of  rates  to  be  used  In  cal- 
culating warehouse  charges  on  the  1934-35  12-cent  cotton 
loans.  The  rates  on  this  schedule  were  effective  August  1, 
1938,  on  1934-35  12-cent-loan  cotton.  I  shall  be  glad  for 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  desires  to  examine  them  to 
look  over  these  schedules.  We  find  these  rates  of  the 
warehouses  on  this  lot  of  cotton  range  from  about  11% 
cents  up  to  18  cents  per  bale  per  month.  That  Is  per  bale 
per  month  for  storing  a  bale  of  cotton  of  approximately 
500  pounds. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.    CRAWFORD.      I    yield    to    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  quite  definitely  that  the  cost  to 
the  Government  for  storage  of  cotton  nms  around  $4  a 
bale  and  that  the  total  carrying  charges  now  are  around 
$45,000,000  a  year  to  carry  the  loan  cotton. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  expect  to  bring  that  out.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Notice  that  these  rates  nm  from  about 
12  cents  to  18  cents  per  bale  per  month  on  this  enormous 
storage  of  cotton. 

What  happened  on  the  next  crop  year?  Let  us  take  the 
1937-38  loan  cotton  which  is  operating  under  these  pro\Tsions 
of  the  law,  which  gave  protection  to  the  warehouse  ring. 

In  the  next  year  the  1937-38  crop  we  find  these  rates  are 

almost  without  exception  18  cents  per  bale.    Once  in  a  while 

you  will  find  a  rate  of  15.6  cents  per  bale  per  month.    The 

18  cents  I  believe  is  the  highest  rate  in  this  schedule  which 

-  takes  care  of  the  1937-38  loan  cotton. 

Let  us  take  the  next  year's  loans.  This  Is  the  1938-39  cot- 
ton. The  rates  in  this  schedule  were  effective  Augrist  1,  1938. 
If  you  care  to  look  at  this  schedule  of  rates  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
you  will  find  that  in  almost  every  case,  with  just  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  rates  have  been  Jumped  from  a  range  of  about 
12  to  18  cents  per  bale  per  month,  which  I  gave  you  In  the 
first  case,  to  where  the  rates  are  now  25  cents  per  bale  per 
month. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  you  must  charge  25  cents 
per  bale  per  month  the  first  year  the  cotton  goes  into  storage. 
It  takes  time  to  cure  cotton.  Cotton  goes  through  great  phjrs- 
ical  changes  following  the  month  in  which  it  is  put  into  bales. 
When  someone  tells  you  that  the  character  of  cotton  does 
not  change  after  It  Is  baled,  you  come  to  me  and  I  will  show 
you  official  information  on  that.  It  does  change.  As  a  spin- 
ner, you  want  character  cotton,  otherwise  you  cannot  produce 
character  cloth.  So  when  the  cotton  is  in  storage  the  first 
year  there  Is  more  or  less  of  a  handling  charge,  they  tell  me, 
that  must  be  taken  care  of,  for  turning  and  flopping  the 
cotton  and  some  claim  that  Justifies  the  25-cent  rate,  but  with 
that  contention  I  disagree.  I  challenge  the  warehousemen 
to  make  a  showing  of  their  accounts  and  to  Justify  such  an 


exhorbitant  rate.  If  It  was  necessary  to  pay  25  cents  the 
first  year,  under  what  conditions  do  you  get  12,  14,  and  15 
cents  under  the  previous  loans? 

I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  warehousemen  they  can  make 
money  storing  this  cotton  at  11  cents  per  bale  per  month  and 
come  out  in  fine  shape  financially.  I  also  understand  that  In 
some  cases  the  warehousemen  axe  willing  to  store  this  cotton 
for  10  cents  per  bale  per  month. 

Referring  now  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, you  have  approximately  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to 
deal  with  here.  I  have  the  figures  here  sho^'ing  the  amount 
of  cotton  in  storage  in  port  warehouses,  and  out  of  the 
6  943.011  bales  of  cotton,  title  to  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government  under  this  procedure,  1,225,366  bales  were  stored 
in  port  warehouses  and  5.717,645  bales  were  stored  in  interior 
warehouses  where  the  highest  rates  prevalL 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  claimed  that  the 
port  warehouses  are  owned  by  the  rich  fellows;  it  will  be 
claimed  that  this  is  a  raid  on  the  interior  warehouses,  the 
little  fellow,  by  the  big  octopus,  the  economic  royalists — the 
man  who  wants  to  destroy  the  little  fellow — but  I  have  mfor- 
mation  which  satisfies  me,  at  least,  that  a  number  of  the 
interior  warehouses  are  owned  and  controlled  financially  by 
the  big  fellows  on  the  coast. 

It  will  also  be  claimed  that  the  big  fellows  on  the  coast, 
particularly  one  big  operator  In  the  State  of  Texas,  has  taken 
his  money  and  poured  it  into  South  America,  developing  the 
cotton  industry  against  the  interests  of  the  Americsm  cotton 
grower.    Since  when  has  it  been  news  that  the  administration 
has  been  promoting  policies  which  induces  the  shipment  of 
manufactured  machinery  to  other  countries  in  payment  of 
agricultural  goods  coming  into  this  country?    Of  course, 
manufactured  macliinery  in  the  form  of  ginning  machinery, 
tractors,  and  other  tools  have  gone  to  Brazil  and  have  gone 
Into  cotton  production  and  cotton  processing.    Of  course,  the 
smart,  sagacious  fellows  of  the  South  followed  that  trend  to 
Brazil  imder  our  cotton-control  movement  and  imder  our 
reciprocal   trade-a«reements  plan.    Indeed   they   did   that 
Now,  then,  will  you  condemn  an  American  for  going  to  foreign 
lands,  particularly  to  Latm  America,  when  the  front  pages 
of  your  papers  are  loaded  with  tlie  proposition  of  "Southward 
we  must  go"?    Those  who  have  so  faithfully  supported  the 
President's  reciprocal  trade- agreement  plan  must  find  them- 
selves to  a  perfectly  ridiculous  position  for  condenMiing  a  man 
for  going  along  and  supporting  reciprocal -trade  agreements, 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  the  Lsitin  America  good  will  policy, 
and  the  disastrous  cotton-control  policy  through  taking  hia 
money  to  Brazil,  tovesting  it  there  to  the   production  of 
cotton  and  cotton  goods,  where  there  is  no  Government  inter- 
ference.   I  do  not  condemn  the  Texan,  but  I  do  condemn 
the  administration  and  those  who  promoted  ani'.  supported 
the  policy  which  makes  it  so  profitable  for  the  Texan  to  do  so. 
Of  course  he  did  It.    If  we  could  establish  the  record,  we 
would  ^tod  that  many  southern  cotton  men  have  done  that 
very  thing. 

It  comes  right  back  to  this  proposition:  If  you  will  take 
Public.  No.  660,  of  June  16,  1938.  you  will  find  this  intere5tlng 
provision  to  the  law.  It  will  be  contended  that  this  provision 
now  protects  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  my  sug- 
gested amendment  would  protect  It,  but  such  contention  can- 
not be  supported.  What  Is  the  truth?  If  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  effectuate  downward  these  ware- 
house charges,  wliy  has  not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion done  so? 

It  has  not  done  so  because  of  this  interesting  provision 
to  the  June  16  amendment,  which  states: 

Providrd.  hoicevcr.  That  In  cases  where  there  is  oong«8tlon  or 
lack  oX  storage  facilities — 
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And  It  goes  on  In  detail —        

or  If  carrying  charges  are  substantially  In  excess  of  the  average 
of  carrying  charges  available  elsewhere,  and  the  local  warehouse 
after  notice  declines  to  reduce  such  charges,  such  written  consent 
as  provided  In  this  amendment  need  not  be  obtained. 

That  Is,  the  written  consent  of  the  grower. 

Kow  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  going  to  sub- 
stantiate that  Mr.  A's  carrying  charges  are  substantially 
greater  than  Mr.  B's  carrying  charges?  The  rates  are  vir- 
tually uniform.  My  contention  is  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  by  section  383,  subsection  (b),  and  by  Public, 
660,  has  been  denied  the  right  to  go  in  and  negotiate  for 
reduced  carrying  charges  in  storage  and  insurance,  and 
therefore  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  forced 
by  acts  of  Congress  to  go  along  and  have  the  taxpayers 
bear  these  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  warehouse  charges 
shown  in  the  schedules  here  displayed. 

If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  show,  and  if 
it  will  issue  an  oflaclal  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
reduce  the  rates  on  this  6,943,000  bales  plus  such  other  bales 
as  title  may  be  taken  to  by  the  Government,  I  have  no 
complaint.  I  am  not  fighting  for  the  rich  man  on  the  coast 
or  for  the  rich  man  in  the  interior.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  all  these  warehousemen  are  making  fabulous  profits 
through  this  rate  of  25  cents  per  bale.  One  warehouse 
company  has  been  paid,  and  is  to  be  paid,  for  Instance, 
$8,518,000  for  warehousing.  Another  $942,000,  another 
$1,296,000.  and  another  $445,000. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  this  bill  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
to  accept  the  Senate  bill  as  it  was  sent  to  us.  but  the  ware- 
house crowd  induced  the  committee  to  put  in  the  interesting 
language,  which  you  will  find  in  the  House  print  of  the 
bill.  The  claim  will  be  offered  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  should  not  disturb  law  already  enacted 
by  Congress.  If  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
does  not  want  to  protect  the  warehousing  monopoly,  you 
might  call  it,  in  the  25-cent  rate,  why  did  they  disturb  the 
Senate  bill?  If  the  committee  is  willing  to  eliminate  the 
amendment  put  in  the  Senate  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  I  have  no  further  objection.  I  am 
Willing  to  accept  the  Senate  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  But  if  you  accept  the  Senate  bill 
as  amended  by  the  House  committee,  then  you  are  per- 
petuating this  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  you  are 
accepting  this  proposition  which  prevents  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  proceeding  to  negotiate  for  re- 
duced rates  on  this  cotton. 

If  you  will  adopt  my  amendment,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  go  to  warehouse  A  and  say,  "Listen.  Mr. 
Warehouseman,  your  rates  are  too  high.  Can  you  not  bring 
them  down  a  little?"  If  he  declines,  the  cotton  can  be  re- 
concentrated.  What  cotton?  The  cotton  owned  by  the 
Government,  not  the  cotton  owned  by  the  farmer.  Let  that 
stay  in  the  community  where  it  belongs  until  you  are  ready 
to  ship  it.  or  until  the  Government  takes  title  thereto. 

This  whole  thing  is  another  barrier  against  the  feeding 
of  cotton  into  the  channels  of  trade.  I  understand  my  New 
England  friends  will  point  out  some  of  the  damage  that  has 
come  to  the  New  England  industry  as  a  result  of  this 
practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  opportune  time  I  shall  proceed  to 
offer  amendments  to  correct  the  bill,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the 
form  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  that  some  of  this  cotton  in  storage  should  be  as- 
signed to  places  in  New  England  where  they  manufacture 
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textiles  and  where  the  storag ;  of  this  cotton  would  be  most 
helpful.  J 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  certa  nly  would  be  willing  to  accept 


such  an  amendment.    If  you 
the  New  England  spinner,  he 


to  mouth.  He  will  not  be  fotced  to  take  long  risks  on  the 
market.  He  will  use  more  c  )tton,  the  banks  will  go  along 
with  him,  and  more  cotton  w  U  be  consxmied.    Cotton  stored 


in  New  England  near  the  mills 
for  profitable  operation,  will 
ing,  will  promote  employment 
I  shall  support  the  gentlemai 


I  also  wish  to  point  out  Hii  t  of  the  total  world  consump- 
tion of  cotton  today  the  Un  ted  States  furnishes  only  22.2 
percent  and  other  parts  of  he  world  are  furnishing  77.8 
percent.    We  need  to  store  a  little  cotton,  at  least,  that  will 


be  required  for  the  spinners 
gentleman  will  offer  such  an 


Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Speaker,    (rill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield   o  the  gentleman  from  Georgia; 

Mr.  PACE.  How  would  W(  know  what  cotton  to  ship  to 
New  England  before  we  knejwr  what  the  textile  mills  were 
going  to  buy? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  suggeit  the  gentleman  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  th^  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts 
that.    The  gentleman  knows 


I  could  ten  the  gentleman 
hat  for  years  the  New  England 
spiimers  have  been  buying  southern  cotton,  and  the  sellers 
of  that  cotton  certainly  knew  what  they  sell  to  the  New 


England  mills 
Mr.  PACE.    They  buy  only 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    You  know  what  those 
grades  and  staples  are  from  p  ast  experience. 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    In  that 


mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  amended  the  Senate  bill, 


it  is  proposed  that  our  agents 


determine  the  quality  of  cotton 


to  be  picked  at  your  interior  varehouses  and  sent  to  port  to 
carry  out  this  barter  agreempnt.    This  agreement  provides 


that  such  selection  shall  be 


made  by  the  United  Kingdom 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  permit 


Hon.  Fkzx>  L.  Crawpord, 
House  Office  Building 
Dear  Mr.  Crawford:  Responsiv 
submit  herewith  the  following  1: 

1.  Statement  shewing  storage 
to  warehouses  during  the  cotton 
estimate  of  such  charges  for  the 

2.  Loan  cotton  Is  stored  at  the 
Alabama:  Mobile. 
California:  Los  Angeles,  San 
Florida:  Pensacola. 
Georgia:   Savannah. 
Louisiana:  Lake  Charles  and 
Mississippi:  Gulfport. 
North  Carolina:  Wilmington 
South  Carolina:  Charleston 
Texas:  Beaumont,  Corpus 

City. 

Virginia:  Norfolk. 

3  and  4.  Schedules  showing 
at  all  warehouse  locations.     , 
storage  and  insurance.  It  Is  not 

5.  In  the  absence  of  final 
ment  as  to  the  qualities  of  co^toi 
mate  the  quantity  of  cotton  to 
Corporation  to  take  title. 

6.  It  is  not  possible  to  estlma : 
Inland  warehoiises.    However.  It 
large  amovmt  of  such  damage. 


will-  put  cotton  contiguous  to 
will  be  able  to  buy  from  hand 


will  strengthen  their  chances 
add  to  their  financial  stand- 
in  New  England.    Certainly 
s  amendment. 


in  New  England, 
amendment. 


I  hope  the 


certain  grades  and  staples. 


connection,  as  the  House  Com- 


experts,  so  certainly,  if  you  cDuId  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  an  d  Currency,  you  could  fill  those 
little  orders  for  the  New  Engli  ,nd  spinners. 


to  include  in  the  Record  for 


information  of  House  Membirs,  I  submit  the  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Goodloe.  \  ice  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  a  schedule  of  payments  made  and  to  be 
made  to  cotton  warehousemen;  a  statement  showing  cotton 
stored  at  port  and  interior  wirehouses;  and  a  second  letter 
from  Mr.  Goodloe  dated  July  :  !6. 

Com  modftt  CEEorr  Corporatton, 

Washington,  July  22,  1939. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

to  your  letter  of  July  21, 1939,  w» 
jformatlon: 

m  excess  of  $25,000  per  year  paid 
years  1936-37  and  1937-38  and  an 
cotton  year  1938-39. 
following  points: 

P^dro,  and  Stockton. 


N  »w  Orleans. 


Chri  ;tl,  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Texas 


stoi  age  and  Insurance  rates  applicable 

Slice  a  flat  rate  Is  made  for  both 

p(  isslble  to  separate  these  charges. 

specl^catlons  from  the  British  Govem- 

deslred.  It  Is  not  possible  to  estl- 

'  rhlch  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 


e  the  dollar  value  of  damage  at 
Is  not  thought  that  there  Is  any 
'"■  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


a:  Id 
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has  protection  under  the  warehouseman's  bond  In  the  event  of 
damage  to  cotton  while  In  storage. 

7  and  8.  Section  383  (b)  of  the  Agrlcultuial  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  reads  as  follows: 

"Gotten  held  as  security  for  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  or  arranged  for  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 

List  of  interior  xocrehouaes  to  which  storage  iras  paid  in  excess  of 
July  31,  1938.  and  e»tiin.ated  storage  for  cotton 


hereafter  be  reconcentrated  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
producer  or  borrower.' 

This  section  was  amended  by  the  act  approved  June  16.  1S3A 
(Public.  No.  660.  75th  Cong.),  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Goodloe,  Vice  President. 

S25.000  per  year  during  cotton  fiscal  years  Aug.  1,  1936,  thro^tgh 
fiscal  year  Aug.  1,  1938,  through  July  31,  1939 


Name  of  warehousa 


Ash- 
Fcrrest 


Federal  Warehouse  &  Compress  Co..  operating  pianUat  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Arka<iclphia.  Ark.; 
down.  Ark.;  BUtljeville,  Ark.;  Dimias.  .Vrk.;  Earle.  Ark.;  Kngland.  .Vrk.;  Eiiiora.  Aik.:  Fc 
City  Vrk  Fori  Smith,  Ark.;  Helena.  Ark.;  I^ke  Village.  Ark.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Ma^rolia.  Ark.; 
Marian.i  .Kit.;  Mnrvell.  Ark.;  MiGehee.  .\rk.:  Morriltr.r,  Aik.;  Newjxirt,  A'k.;  0~c«>»  la,  Ark.; 
Pin-^  Bluff  Atk.;  Portlani.  Ark.;  RiLssellville.  Aik  :  Seart-y.  Ark.-  Truman.  Ark.;  W'iinut  Ride*). 
Ark  •  \Vc<t  Memphis,  Ark.:  Conw  ly,  \rk.:  Uke  Providence.  Li.;  Mouroe.  I>a.;  N'cw  Orleans,  l.a.; 
Belzoni.  Miss.;  Booneville.  Miss.;  Canton, Miss.;  Clarkidale,  Miss.;  Cleveland.  Miss.;  Como,  Miss  ; 
Corinth  Miss  ;  Drew.  Mi<s.;  Greenwood.  Mi?s.:  Grenada,  Mis^.-  H<lly  SprinP*.  Miss.;  Invemesv 
Miss  •  Jackstin.  Miss.:  Macon.  Miss  ;  Marks.  Miss.:  New  AUmny.  Miss.:  Ripley,  ML«s.;  Ritleville, 
Mt«  '•  '^haw,  Mi«s.;  Phelbv.  Mir».:  Tupelo,  Miss.:  Tntwita-,  Mb*?  ;  West  Potm,  Mt«.;  Aherdew. 
Miss- Amorv,  .Viss,;  (ire«Qville,  MLss.;  Brownsville.  Tenn.:  CoMDgjnc.  Tenn..  IJycfsbure,T.<nn.: 
J«fk.son.  Tenn.;  Tiptonvilte,  Tenn.;  Milan,  Tenn.;  Texarkana.Tex.;  Portare^'te.  Mo.;  Canithers- 
ville,  Mo.;  Uayti.Mc. vnv-r-- — :u'"" 

Botitheartern  Comprfss  A  Warehotw  Co.,  operatin?  phint«  at  .^ttalla.  .\ia.:  Bimmrnam.  .Kn.; 
Dothan.  A!a  :  Guntor^villo.  Ala.;  .Mnnleompry,  Ala.:  Albany.  Oa.  Athens.  Oa  :  AtlanU.  Os.; 
CarrolHon.  Ga.;  rodartoim,  Oa.;  Macon.  Os.;  Rockmart.  Ga.;  Ta!laiK>o«:a.  G&.;  QrwuvilU',  S.  C; 
Oarl'rtte.  N.  <V:  Ra!oigh.  N.  C .----. .. 

Union  Conirires*  Warehouse. operating  planisat  Decatur.  Ala.;  Hope.  Ark.:  Dwnl.  La  ;  terriday,  L«  ; 
Rayvilie.  La.;  Winnsboro,  La.;  Greenwood.  Miss.;  Natchet.  Miss.;  Rosedale.  MLss.;  Vicksbur?. 
Mis<.:  Moniphis.  Tenn 

Wr>:t(Tn  rompn-55  t'o..  operatin<r  plant*  at  Phoenix.  .Krir.:  Fr*-<w«.  Cnttf.       u^,    --v  1.    1.  ' 

Trad*  rs  Compress  Co.,  operating  plants  at  Alt  us.  Okla.:Anadarko.Okla  Ardmore.  Okla.;  Chickasha, 
Okla  Clinton.  Okla.;  Duraiit,  Okla.;  Elk  Titv.  Okla.;  Frrdori.k,  Okla.:  HobarT.  Okls  :  Manfimi, 
Okla  ■  Mr.V'estPT.  dkla.;  M'.i.skogcc,  (>kla.:  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  :  Pauls  Valley.  C»kln  :  Shawnee, 
Okla!:  Waurika.  Okla;  Wektrtka,  Okla.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Shamrock,  Tex.;  Wcllmglon,  Tci.; 

Texas  Comprtss  &.  Waiehotise  Co.,  opcratig  plants  at  Athens,  teii.;  Brownfield,  Tex.:  Chillipothe. 

Tex  ;  Cra-byton,  Toi.;  Gilmer,  Tex.;  Lamivs-i.  Tex.;  Liltkftcld.  Trx.;  Mount  Pleasant. Tex.: Nsnlcs. 

Tex.;  Paducah.  Tex.;  Pitcsburf.  Tex.;  Plairiview;  Tex.;  guanah,  Tex.;  Quitaque,  Tex.;  Ralls,  Tex.; 

Slaton.  Tex.;  Lubbock.  Tex ---     ---l ,;,---v.--- v-;- j  ■- 

Americar  Compress  Warehouse,  operating  plants  •!  Alexandria.  La  ;  Bnnkie,  La.;  Natrmtocnes,  La.; 

Hatiiesburii  CompresiCo.Vope'rating  plants  at  HattJesburg,  MLss.;  Hoaston   Ml^  ;  Colamhia,  Mt^ 
Union  Bonded  Warehouse,  operating  plants  at  Carthage.  Miss.;  Newton,  Miss.;  PhUadetpnu,  Miss.; 


Blorinte  paid  for 
jerit'il  A«tf.  1, 
lAVi.  Ibrutigh 
July  31,  1M7 


Ptorage  paid  for 

|ie  H>d  Aug.  1, 

laiT.  ihrouch 

July  31,  IW.t8 


Union,  Mi 


Meridian  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Meridian,  Miss 

Marked  Tree  Compress  Co  .  Marked  Tree,  Ark 

Tri  State  Compress  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Arkansas  Valley  Compresy;  A  Warehouse  Co  ,  Little  Rock,  .^.rk   

Valley  Compress  Co..  operating  plants  at  Fresc-.,  Calif.;  Pinedale,  Calif 

Memphis  Compress  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn 

Georgia-Carolina  Warehouse,  AugUi-ta,  Ga — — 

Arhyrd  Compress  Co.,  Arbyrd,  Mo — - 

Arizona  Comprew  Co.,  Phoenix,  Aril - 

Jonesboro  Compress  Co  ,  Jtineshoro.  .\rk >,,-  v"    ■;,    v, v;Cw •^'" 

Farm.-r?  A  M.»rchanis  Compress  &  Warehouse,  operating  plants  at  Clarksrille.  Tex^lebnme,  Tex., 
Dallas.  Tex.;  Garland.  Tex.;  Ore.'nvillc,  Tex.;  Honey  Grove,  Tex.;  l/on^vicw.  Tex.;  Fans.  Tex.; 

Terrell.  Tex  ;Tyk?r,  Tex.:  Hugo.  Okla ^-    .:    ,^      ^  ,    r^-'a'    V    :     li^' 

Western  Compress  Co..  operating  plants  at  Abilene.  Tex.:  Hamlin,  Tex.;  Rule.  Tex  :  Sweetwater.  -Tei 
Exporters  6l  Traders  Compcew  A.  Warehouse,  operating  plants  at  HiiUUiro,  Tex.;  MarUn.  Tex.;  Mart, 

Tpt:  Wiico.  Tex .  .    ^ - 

MemphlsCompressCo..operatlngplantsat  Hedley,  Tex.;  MemphL*;.  Tex    ... ^. 

B.  &.  F.  Bonded  Cotton  Warehouse.  oiKratinp  i>lantsat  O'Donnell.  Tex.;  bt*mford.  TeE 

Pec'iiles  Warehouse,  Yaioo  City.  MLss      .     

Mis-sLssippi  Compress  Co..  Brookhaven,  Miss  -^--v<-i_---.-.--w'?i".^ '.L:Ji"d'r<"-hj.^^' 

Si;vnd:ird  Warehouse,  operating  plants  at  Anderson,  8.  C;  Cohunbia,  8.  C;  Uraenvood,  a.  ^-.,  New- 
berry. S.  C;  Orangeburg.  S.  V. - ■ 

Edgemmbe  Bonded  Warehouse.  Tarboro.  N.  C - 

Henderson  Compress  Co.,  Henderson.  Tenn 

Greenville  Compress  Co..  Greenville,  Miss - — 

AufTUsta  Warehuiise  &  Compress  Co.,  Augusta,  Oa 

W.  C.  Bradley  Co..  Columbus.  Ga 

Ctillman  Compress  Co..  Culhnsn.  Ala - - - - 

Pt.-itP  Bonded  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.,  Decatiw,  Ala - • 

Selma  Compress  Co..  Selma.  Ala — -~ ~ 

John  C.  Webb  &  Son,  Donopolis.  Ala. — - 

Fiirir.ers  Compre.ss  Co..  Las  Crut*s.  X.  Met 

On'cnwood  Compress  &  Storage  Co..  Greenwood.  Miss — . 

Bunfluwer  Compress  Co..  Indlanola.  Miss — — — — ~ — 

Dixie  Warehou.sc  &  Storage  Co.,  Huntsville,  Ala - — 

Planters  Warehouse  A  Stnrage.  Huntsville,  Ala 

Dallas  Compress  Co..  Selma,  Ala — 

Tuscal.xis,i  Compn-ss  Co.,  TtiKaloosa.  Ala 

B.  F.  Neilson  Warehouse.  Demojolis,  Ala „__.... — 

Robinson  Bonded  Warehouse.  Huntsville.  Ala. — .._—«_-— 

Alabama  Warthousr  Co.,  Montjo.'upry.  Ala .-- ;,-— i-,-. ;^"i'::; V/r.1 

Magnolia  Co-mpn-ss  Co..  operating  plants  at  Liberty,  Miss.;  Magnolia,  Miss.;  Tylertown,  Mlas 

Bnlesvilie  Compress.  Bal«sville,  Ark - 

Buflalo  Island  Compress  Co..  Leachville,  Ark — .— 

Wilson  Compress  &  Storage  Co..  Wilson,  Ark — — '  ■   ■■ 

Helena  Ciuii press  Co..  Helena,  .^rk  — — - 

Savann;ih  River  Warehouse  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga 

Central  Real  Estate  Warehoose  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga 

Raleigli  Bonded  Warehouse,  Raleigh,  N.  C — - 

Palmetto  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  Columbia.  S.  C — 

HaynesviUe  Cotton  Warehouse  Co.,  Haynesville,  La 

Minden  Compress  Co.,  Minden.  La ...~-. —— — 

Talhjlah  C^impresg  Co..  Tullukih,  La 

Peoples  Compress  Co.,  Homer.  La, .j:^ 

National  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Charleston,  Mo 


1*67, 3S8  CO 

37*,  163. 39 
77.601.18 

W.  I»9. 00 

80.07000 

1727  00 
13.180  00 

7.  .32 
17, 235  00 


83.W»  51 
21, 47»  64 

"'8.!«7.  .M 
44.  2!0  43 


12. 796. 16 
33,236.20 


1, 429.  20 
8. 614. 80 


73.80 
12. «) 

2Z44S.70 
30,W».36 


15.671.68 

31.  ft'id.  36 

19.2fia00 

g.O.MSl 

&o»4.ao 

8,336.52 


4Aa80 

4H.  fiO 

8.301.00 

4.  197.  flO 

15,059.16 

21,  177.  78 

1.648.80 


6.440.40 
10,411.20 


6,064.02 

a.  319  m 

15,804.00 

16,273.23 

10.  520. 64 

1,043.20 


ikSn.eo 


Kstimated  stor- 
age to  be  paid  fc>r 
period  .\ng.  1, 
1938.  through 
July  31,  1930 


$2,874,748  U 


25fi.  ::77. 60 


423.r02.9S 
»4.7*6.7» 


S38.027.M 


542,&57.62 

1.S2.025.83 
133,  M)9. 82 

W.  UA.  41 
109. 7.'i7. 28 
90.  VJ6.  77 
C(«.4I9.96 
67.4H1  LS 
32.  .V*  29 
70. 9- 1.50 
6ii.  376.  .■» 
5ft.  T.».  72 
85.011.01 
SO.  775.  53 


180,641.66 
138.  222. 67 

42.8M.33 
97. 8«.  91 
30.010  4A 
36.  7.15.  58 
17. 079. 38 

41.088.54 
46.841.57 
4fi.215.54 
50. 4U5. 96 
42.»«.00 
41.045.04 
44.  7.S5.  92 
4H.!>^.1.86 
S.**.  2S9.  74 
42.421.65 
30.841.77 
34.  V*.  82 

36,127.54 
2.1.941.06 
Ifi,  239.91 
30.316.09 
14,036.04 
11779.26 
21.931.56 
35,8fi6.44 

27,  9-.'7.  71 
39,081.68 
41.  839.  60 
16.  387. 46 

28,  M7.  M 
18,  302.  m 
20,299.59 
12.681.26 
21. 821. AH 
37.  117.30 
2f>.  9'''*.  47 

29,  KH.  28 
13,423.27 


TMal 


$5. 176,C31.18 


S11.S30  17 


T9«.  rfii.  72 
960.757.71 


407,  584.  32 


317.S38.86 

aeo.  750  «1 
197. 200  02 

188.361  W 
84,821.04 

104, 926.  32 
8^5NS  93 
9I.7>«.39 

125,327.69 
«8,681..s2 
09. 492. 91 
99,851  49 
CI.  242.  30 
70, 379.  19 


284,  1G9  24 
208.  374. 35 

63,  467.  46 
107. 373. 51 
49.886.01 
34. 869.  24 
39.934.62 

68, 578. 80 
5.^410.08 
78. 107.  22 
61.948.98 
67.181.62 
43.004.76 
67.514.59 
61,491.51 
48,967.92 
42.959.16 
60.  101  10 
fin,au6.  95 
57,651.31 
31, 34.S.  92 
39. 753.  ."54 
50. 979.  30 
31. 350.  .18 
26,930.28 
29.  .182.  64 
ZVMI  « 

39. 245  04 
20.  774  88 
49,  667.  13 
31.  Ml.  68 
46.9IM.  83 
a8.4S».  7« 
30. 338.  76 
27, 135. 66 
26.  .112. 86 
42.646.96 
20,  866.  .V) 
44,  931 .  (Mi 
48,  444.  .17 
38,772.27 


$8,5«i,718.1S 


042.  riM 


1.296. 087. « 
446.644  Se 


9tS.8n.Sl 


010.466.06 

416.  .ms.  44 
3K2S0.74 

269.  .133  62 
211.813  32 
m  0.13  09 
1R9.896.40 
ItO.  751.18 
ie7.886.08 
148.630  5> 
174.070.92 

if«.smn 

146. 25S.  SI 

183,940.88 


488. 047  10 
.341.507  03 

107.  700.  00 

213. 874. 22 

79.  896.  47 

71.648.62 

67,026.60 

132.116.04 

131,187.01 

124. 322.  7« 

112.444.96 

126.851.30 

116. 0U9. 16 

121. 53a  51 

118.  SOS.  28 

100.351.86 

03.717.33 

90.94Z87 

94.973.S7 

88.261.22 

6Z774.  46 

00.892  20 

82,278.37 

82.844.46 

42.  aai.  10 

44.361.90 
.13.713.64 
85.522.68 
48,7U2.W 
88,748.81 
7I,37L38 
01 358.31 
77.aiL00 
73.34^73 
,02.706.37 
49,714.76 
6^  5ia  73 
57, 983. 80 
7L8aa53 
83.800.46 
RlOBiii 


10234 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


List  of  interior  warehouses  to  which  storage  was  paid  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  year  during  cotton 
Juiy  31.  1938.  and  estimated  storage  for  cotton  fiscal  year  Aug.  1,   1938.  through  July 


fiscal  years  Aug.  1.  1936.  through 
31.  1939 — Continued 


Name  of  warehoase 


Dunklin  County  Comprpss  &  Warchoosc  Co.,  Eennett,  Mo. 

Big  Pprintrs  Compress  Co.,  Bijt  Sprinus,  Tex 

Lubbock  Compress  Co.,  Lovrlland.  Tex 

Lubbock  Compress  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex 

Plains  Compress  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tci. 


Panhandle  Compress  &  Warehouse,  Plainview,  Tex 

United  Compress  &  Warehouse,  Ralls,  Tex 

Farmers  Cotton  Yard  <t  Warehouse,  Winnsboro,  Tex 

Texas  Comjiress  Co.,  Ballinger,  Tex 

Texas  Compress  Co.,  Drownwood,  Tex 

Henderson  Compress  Co.,  Henderson,  Tex 

Spur  Compress  Co.,  Spur,  Tex — ..„ 

Stamford  Compress  Co.,  Stamford,  Tex 

Interstate  Compress  Co.,  Vernon,  Tex 

HotLston  Compress  Co.,  Childress,  Tex 

Pecos  Valley  Compress  Co.,  Boswell,  N.  Mex... 


Storage  paid  for 

period  Aug   1, 

1936,  through 

July  31,  1937 


$29,001.60 


6.  W 
284.40 


7,274.40 


Storag  > 


paid  for 
Aug.  1, 
through 
July  31,  1938 


perioi 
1937, 


List  Of  port  warehouses  to  which  storage  uras  paid  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  year  during  cotton  fiscal  yc 
i93g.  and  estimated  storage  for  cotton,  fiscal  year  Aug.  1,  1938.  through  July 


ye^s  Aug.  1,  1936.  through  July  31. 
U. 1939 


Name  of  warehouse 


Cotton  Concentration  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex .^ 

Merchants  &  Planters  Compress  A  Warehouse,  Galveston,  Tex. ..I" 

Southwestern  Warehoase  Co  ,  Galveston,  Tex 1. 1 

Exporters  Comi>rpss  <t  W.vehouse  Co.,  Houston,  Tex lllll^llll 

Hoaston  Compress  Co.,  Hou.ston,  Tex "" 

Manchester  Terminal  Corporation,  Houston,  Tex IIIIIIIII 

Menkwa  Compress  Co.,  Houston,  Tex 

Port  City  Compress  &  Warehouse,  IIou.ston,  Tex ...".." 

Beaumont  Cotton  Compress  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex ...""'. 

Brownsville  Port  Compress  &  Bonde«l  Wsirebouse,  BrownsvUie,  Tex. 

AransMS  Compress  Co.,  Corpus  Chri^^ti,  Tex... 

Port  Compress  Co..  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex I .V...J. 

Galveston  Cotton  Co.,  Galveston  Tex 1." 

Cleveland  Compress  Co.,  Houston,  Tex ll.l 

Southern  Compress  A  Warehou.se,  Houston,  Tex..."..III"I"""II 

Terminal  Wiuehouse  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. l"'.l'. 

Norfolk  Warehouse  Corporation,  Norfolk,  Va "".."""" 

New  Orleans  Compress  Co..  New  Orlean.s,  La I.""III"I"II 

Public  Cotton  Warehou.se,  New  Orleans,  La Zl.."!'.!'.'.'.'.'. 

Shipside  ."^toraKe  Co..  New  Orleans,  La "II" 

Shippers  Compress  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La ""llllll 

Alabama  Warehouse  Co.,  ^robile.  Ala IIII" 

Alabama  State  Docks  Bonded  Warehouse,  Afobile.  .Via "IIIIIIIII 

Southeastern  Compress*  Warehouse,  Savannah,  Ga llll 

SouthiMistcrn  Compress  &  Warehou.se,  Pensicola,  ¥l&...lll'.'.liy."y. 

Missi.ssippi-Qulfport  Warehouse,  Oulfport,  Miss I.IIIIIIII 

Western  Compress  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif I.. I 


Storage  paid  for 

period  .\ur.  1, 

1936,  through 

July  31,  1937 


$12. 

13, 

..... 

2. 
3, 


W. 


983.18 
247. 08 

776.  78 
482.20 
88>>.  73 
171.00 
672.  30 
477.90 


26, 
53, 
2. 
21. 
90. 
32. 
20, 


307.61 
808.60 
212.40 
792.00 


359.02 
801.00 
54S.S0 
124.  74 
070.  32 
201.23 
771.40 


155, 

11. 

3. 


469.17 
973.24 
4M.70 


Storag 


paid  tor 
Aug.  1, 
through 
July  31,  1938 


perioi 
1937. 


£  26.  79.^.  79 
46.178.32 
.3S.  ^2.*).  98 
2it.  7<9.  52 
26.  :.»8.  40 
9i.  733.  43 
46.  3>3.  2? 
75. 143. 13 
2f>,  710.  15 


Statement  showing  1934-35  and  1937-38  loan  cotton  stored  at  port 
and  interior  locations  for  each  State 


Alabama 

Arirona 

Arkansas 

Calirirnia 

Florida 

Georeia 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina., 

Tennesst'e 

Texas 

Virginia 


1931-35 


pOTt     Interior 


Total. 


22,046 

0 

0 

5.377 

2  »H2 

111,525 

0 

122.710 

26,665 

0 

0 

5.527 

0 

11, 181 

0 

201.728 

16.466 


199,276 

0 

121,  483 

0 

49 

250.396 

1,14 

17.603 

36,4 

0 

0 

95.924 

54.839 

92.788 

190.693 

74.664 

1.2M 


Total, 
1934-35 


526,  1671 1, 136, 513  1. 662,  710 


221,322 

0 

121,483 

5.377 

1991 

361.921 

1.147 

140,313 

63,142 

0 

0 

101.  451 

M.  S39 

103. 96» 

190.693 

276. 392 

17,670 


1937-38 


Port 


4.421 
0 

n 
100. 4sn 

17ti 

10.649 

0 

66.652 

10.784 

0 

0 

2,302 

0 

13,282 

0 

485,812 

4,641 


Interior 


777.976 

56.  »2 

518.390 

38.  O'lfi 

1 

431. 462 

21 

232.  78<> 

583.41.% 

76.5S5 

36,687 

117.292 

75.900 

240.892 

295.  126 

.065.  2K1 

5.067! 


Total. 
1937-38 


782,  397  1 

."^6. 292 

.MS,  Sf.X) 

13S.  l«fi 

177 

442.111 

21 

299.432 

594.199 

76.585 

36.687 

119. 5W 

7,S.900 

2.V1.  174 

29.i.  126 

£51.*»22  1. 

9.7U8| 


Total, 
1934-35 

and 
1937-38 


003.  719 

.56.292 

6fl9.  873 

143.  S;v3 

3.  168 

8(M.032 

1.168 

439. 745 

657.341 

76,585 

36.687 

221.045 

1.30.  739 

358.143 

485.819 

827.414 

27.378 


sons:  ve 
t  be 


pie  Iged 


eec  lent. 


.1. 


699, 199  4,  581. 10215, 280, 301  6,  &43,  Oil 


Port: 


1934-35 526,  167 

1937-38 . 699, 199 

Interior : 

1934-^5 , 1   jog  C4« 

1W7-38 4  581    102 


I.  225.  368 


5,  717,  645 


6.  943,  Oil 


Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear   Mr.  Crawtord:  Respc. 
you  are  advised  that  prior  to 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  j.. 
employed  in  connection  with  all 
vision  whereby  the  producer 
ration  to  reconcentrate  the 
of  same  against  the  cotton. 

Enclosed  is  a  specimen  copy 
loan  agreement  employed  in   , 
your  attention  being  directed  t 
Enclosed   also   is   specimen   cop] 
and  loan  agreement,  your 

of  section  6  of  the  loan  a„ 

only  loans  made  upon  cotto°n  bj 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Ad 

The  other  questions  you  ask^d 
stated  in  your  letter: 

1.  Based  on  the  information 
more  than  200.000  bales  of  the 
which  advantageotis  shipments  ^_^ 
ments  of  the  British  Government 

2.  The  estimate  of  from  250. 
stored  at  ports  which  would 
tlons  is  reasonably  accurate,  c 
California  and  Atlantic  ports 
higher  freight  rates  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  domestic  ... 
cently  ratified  by  the  Senate 
Orleans  or  any  other  Gulf  or 

3.  The  English  Government 
grades  and  staples  desired  and 
until  the  agreement  comes  into 
have  indicated  the  grades  and 
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122.  063.  08 
87.  428.  18 
32.163.77 
89. 833.  60 
06.563,80 
33,891.01 
84.  2f«.  31 
2'..  322.  97 
20. 704. 02 
15,0.%.  32 
l-S.  093.  32 
20.375.11 
21.265.28 
18.791.14 
35. 367.  67 
40,168.88 


Estimated  stor- 
age to  be  paid  for 
period  .\ug.  1, 
1938.  through 
July  31, 1939 


$.^2. 972.  83 
92. 6.85. 15 
62. 240.  77 

124. 1.V..  08 
77.137.92 
61,916.14 

125,  322.  75 
34. 665.  30 
35. 800.  83 
42. 32«.  26 
26. 396. 10 
52.601.85 
30. 259. 26 
28.%7. 13 
1.702.46 
45,256.32 


Total 


$75,035.91 

180.113.33 

84.404..^ 

24Z991.28 

183, 701.  72 

85. 807. 15 

209.  .-ai.  06 

59.988.27 

56.  510.  25 

57. 662. 98 

41.489.42 

72.976.96 

51..'i24.54 

55. 032.  67 

37. 070.  13 

85,425.20 


Estimated  stor- 
age to  be  paid  for 
period  .\ug.  I, 
1938.  through 
July  31,  1939 


9.  483. 06 

8. 978. 40 

45.  Z5fi.  27 

n.nso.72 

20.  153.  87 

24.  529.  72 
37, 365.  29 
69. 993.  83 
32.210.75 

25.  329. 17 
16. 856.  54 
«n.  455.  88 
30, 052. 19 


!  )3.373.31 
14. 939.  70 
18, 036. 07 


$326, 195.  04 
46. 572.  48 
48. 135. 84 
47. 877.  36 

190.  .■^72.  76 

142.  141.  76 
56. 414  40 

115.044.72 
41, 579.  07 
65.  147  04 
21.539.09 
31, 742. 28 
47. 0.56.  68 
32.921.28 
27, 907.  20 
40. 214.  52 
40.613.89 
75.  585. 93 

138. 279.  78 
25, 228.  59 

128,  785.  52 
41,215.71 
35, 350. 84 


Total 


205. 760. 28 

82. 960. 65 

148,938.57 


$665. 974.  01 

106. 297.  88 

86. 961.  82 

79.  393.  66 

319,643.36 

211.763.92 

102. 998.  63 

190.  86a  15 

77,  767.  12 

6.\  147. 04 

41.329.76 

46, 529.  28 

92, 525.  35 

44, 794.  OO 

48,061.07 

64. 744.  24 

101, 338.  20 

199.  380.  79 

173. 0".9.  33 

71.  682.  50 

335.712.38 

113.872.82 

86.174.43 


564.602.79 
139, 873.  59 
200,379.34 


Coa  MODrnr  CREorr  Corporation, 

Washington.  July  26.  1939. 


W  ashington,  D.  C 

to  your  Inquiry  of  even  date, 

enactment  of  the  Agricultural 

producer's  note  and  loan  agreement. 

loans  on  cotton  contained  a  pro- 

au|horized  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

cotton  and  charge  the  costs 


the  form  of  producer's  note  and 

cc^nection  with   the   1937-38  loans, 

section  6  of  the  loan  agreement. 

of   the    1938-39   producer's   note 

attenlion  being  called  to  the  provisions 

.     The   1938-39  loans  are  the 

the  Corporation  since  the  enact- 

Adjust+ient  Act  of  1938. 

will  be  answered  In  the  order 


1  vailable.  It  Is  estimated  that  not 

:otton  now  stored  at  ports,  upon 

be  made,  will  meet  the  require- 


cm 


OiO 


to  350,000  bales  of  cotton  now 

pribably  meet  the  British  specifica- 

:o:isiderlng  all  ports.     However,  the 

I  hould    be   eliminated    because    of 

and    the   proximity   of   the 

The   exchange    agreement    re- 

)rovlde8  for  a   flat  price   at  New 

port  agreed  upon. 

not  officially  specified  the  exact 

as  indicated  they  will  not  do  so 

effect.    Informally,  however,  they 

s  aples. 


Call]  arnla 
mils 


Atl  intlc 
ha  3 
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4.  The  torching  information  Is  based  upon  ruch  informal  and 

tmofficlal  specifications  of  the  EInglLsh  Government  as  to  the  grades 
and  staples  desired  and  estimates  made  In  the  records  of  this 
Corporation. 

Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  has  not  yet  acquired  title  to  any 
of  the  loan  cotton,  and  It  Is  possible  to  answer  your  last  inquiry 
only  by  explaining  generally  the  procedure  we  propose  to  follow. 
based  upon  the  Information  now  available.  We  enclose  memo- 
randum showing  by  States,  the  amount  of  1934-35  and  1937-38 
loan  cottcn-securing  loans  held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  stored  nt  interior  and  port  locations. 

The  1934-35  loans,  by  their  terms,  matured  July  31.  1935.  were 
extended  to  February  1,  1936.  and  have  since  been  carried  by  the 
Corporaiicn  as  past  due.  The  amount  which  the  Corporation  has 
invested  in  taich  cotton.  Including  the  original  amount  of  the  loan 
plus  accrued  interest  and  all  charges.  Is  approximately  15  cents 
per  pound.  In  connection  with  the  exchange  agreement,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Corporation  acquire  title  to  this  cotton  and 
make  delivery  out  of  same  to  the  British  to  the  extent  the  grades 
and  staples  required  by  the  British  can  be  supplied  oUt  of  this 
stock.  Since  approximately  2.257.000  bales  of  the  original  stock 
of  1934-35  cotton  have  been  released,  and  the  British  Gcvemment 
has  Informally  indicated  it  will  desire  cotton  grading  middling 
7i-lnch  or  better.  It  U  probable  that  not  more  than  100,000  to 
150.000  bales  of  the  1934-35  loan  cotton  can  be  used. 

The  1937-38  loans,  by  their  terms,  matured  July  31.  1938,  and 
were  extended  to  July  31,  1939.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 382  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  amount  the  Corporaton  has  invested  In  this  cotton. 
including  the  original  amount  of  the  loan  plus  accrued  interest 
and  all  charges,  is  in  excess  of  Its  present  market  value.  This 
cotton  has  not  been  classed,  the  loan.^  being  made  upon  the  certifi- 
cation by  the  warehouseman  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  cotton  fell 
within  certain  classification  grroups.  For  example,  to  be  eligible 
for  the  maximum  loan  authorized  under  the  1937-38  loan  pro- 
gram, the  warehouseman  was  required  to  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
cotton  was  middling  '^-Inch  or  t>etter.  According  to  our  records, 
approximately  2,000.000  bales  of  1937-38  loan  cotton  were  certified 
by  the  warehousemen  to  have  been  middling  14-lnch  or  l>etter. 
although  the  experience  of  the  Corporation  is  that  such  determi- 
nation by  warehousemen  is  only  reasonably  accurate.  Thxis,  to 
complete  delivery  of  the  required  amount  of  cotton  and  of  the 
grades  and  staples  tentatively  indicated  to  be  desired  by  the  British 
Government,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  acqiilre 
title  to  the  9-cent  loan  cotton  under  the  1937-33  program  and 
complete  delivery  out  of  this  stock. 
Very  tmly  yours. 

John  D.  Goodioe, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimovis  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Re<x)rd  and 
include  therein  certain  statistics  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule  giving  consideration  to 
this  bill.  There  was  no  objection  I  heard  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee either  to  the  rule  or  to  the  bill  itself.  The  only  con- 
troversy. I  believe,  is  with  respect  to  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  has  just  been  discussing,  but  I  have  asked  for 
this  time  to  discuss  a  different  matter,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the  lady  from 
New  Jersey  allowed  herself  to  be  diverted  from  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  order  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  me. 
She  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  but  certainly  he  is  the  last  man  In  the  world  to  pass  on 
labor  legislation.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  his  labor 
record,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  labor  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers  of  the  country  that  he  has  ever  voted  for. 

Of  course,  the  lady  did  not  mean  that  slie  has  complimented 
me  by  personally  going  through  the  long  record  of  my  votes 
for  the  past  9  years.    She  meant  that  someone  else  had 


allegedly  done  so  and  supplied  her  with  the  Information.  I 
had  hoped,  after  the  heat  of  the  debate  had  subsided,  that 
she  would  herself  have  corrected  the  misstatement.  As  she 
has  not  done  so,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  make  the 
correction. 

I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  the  lady  from  New  Jersey.  I 
have  never  criticized  any  Member  on  the  floor.  We  are  all 
here  to  do  our  duty  as  we  see  it.  We  all  make  mistakes,  and 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  anyone  of  us  to  condemn  an- 
other. I  know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  Members  all 
pursue  the  course  that  they  sincerely  and  honestly  believe 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

But  the  charge  that  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  has  been 
induced  to  make  against  me  is  so  contrary  to  the  facts  that 
I  cannot  permit  it  to  go  unchallenged. 

She  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  group  that  could  never 
be  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  a  people  to  come  here  and  speak 
for  themselves. 

It  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  charge  that  was  the  theme 
song  of  the  base  purge  campaign  against  me  in  the  primary 
of  1938.  The  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  given  me  by 
my  people  at  the  polls  in  answer  to  the  charge  should  have 
sufficed  to  silence  their  guns.  But  their  sniping  campaign 
has  never  ceased.  Conducted  from  behind  the  scenes  by 
pusillanimous  Ijilliputians,  who,  embittered  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  could  never  hope  to  hcdd  office  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  and  with  no  conception  of,  or  sympathy  with, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  have 
fastened  their  vampirelike  clutches  upon  its  body  and  are 
seeking  to  suck  its  lifeblood. 

In  the  late  purge  campaign  agaiivst  me  the  same  charge 
was  made,  and  both  charges  bear  the  earmarks  of  the  same 
source.  I  replied  to  and  refuted  tliat  charge  in  my  campaign, 
citing  my  actual  votes  on  bona  fide  labor  measures,  and  no 
one  thereafter  in  that  campaign  attempted  to  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  voted  for 
the  Anti-Injunction  Act.  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  long- 
rnd-short-haul  bill,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  on  every 
occasion  when  it  was  before  the  House,  and  other  measures  of 
vital  interest  to  labor.  And  yet  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  is 
induced  to  state  that  I  never  voted  for  a  measure  in  the 
Interest  of  labor. 

I  voted  against  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act,  which  did  not  affect  a 
single  laborer  in  my  district  except  to  raise  the  price  of  every 
ton  of  coal  he  bought,  and  incidentally  raise  the  price  to 
every  other  consumer  of  coal.  That  vote  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  after  a  brief  and  useless  existence  the  Board  has 
been  abolished  and  such  minor  functions  as  are  now  being 
performed  have  been  transferred  to  another  biu^au.  The 
whole  act  was  admittedly  a  dismal  failtire,  and  the  country 
and  the  industry  would  have  been  better  off  had  It  never 
become  law. 

I  voted  against  the  wage-hour  law,  knowing  that  it  would 
work  untold  Injustice  and  hardship  on  small  industries,  on 
unorganized  workers,  and  on  many  branches  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  overwhelming  clamor  In  this  body  today  for 
amendments  to  the  act.  after  less  than  1  year  of  operation, 
more  than  justifies  the  fears  I  expressed  in  speaking  against 
the  measure. 

I  do  not  claim  a  record  of  100-percent  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  labor  or  of  any  other  special  group. 

Members  of  this  body  come  here  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  all  of  the  people. 

To  boast  of  utter  subservience  to  the  demands  of  any 
minority  pressure  group  is  to  boast  of  failure  to  perform 
our  full  duty. 

When  I  leave  this  place  I  would  rather  have  it  said  of  me 
that  I  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  pressure  of  all  such 
interests  than  to  have  It  said  that  I  stood,  ever  faltering 
and  fawning,  ready  to  "bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee"  at  the  nod  and  whim  of  any  group  that  might 
threaten  me  with  political  reprisal.     [Applause.] 

I  know  that  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  little  group  of 
self-appointed,  self-anointed  liberals.    I  believe  in  a  liberal 
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government  but  of  the  kind  exemplified  by  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson;  a  liberality  that  accords  to  all  groups  an  equal 
opportunity  under  the  law,  to  work  out  their  own  destiny, 
with  special  privileges  to  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  to 
neither  organized  minorities  of  voters,  nor  to  organized 
wealth-demanding  special  privileges.  I  believe  in  the  Jef- 
fersonian  liberality  that  included  a  broad  and  liberal  toler- 
ance of  the  views  of  others  with  whom  we  may  not  agree; 
according  them  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves. 

I  do  not  care  to  aline  myself  with  that  school  of  liberal 
thought  which  manifests  itself  solely  In  a  prodigal  liberality 
T?ith  other  people's  money  and  with  other  people's  liberties, 
and  which  denounces  as  reactionaries  and  Tories  all  who 
dare  to  disagree. 

In  my  service  here,  I  try  to  reflect  as  best  I  can  the  senti- 
ment and  the  philosophy  of  the  great  people  of  my  district 
who  send  me  here.  Tnose  people  spring  from  an  ancestry 
whose  roots  are  imbedded  in  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Republic.  * 

Reared  in  this  background,  my  constituents  and  I  find  it 
diflacult  at  times  to  break  away  from  the  moorings  which 
have  held  so  firmly  and  securely  through  the  storms  and 
and  vicissitudes  in  the  past. 

It  is  idle  today  to  debate  the  question  of  which  philosophy 
is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  Only  in  the  distant  perspec- 
tive of  time  can  the  true  answer  be  written. 

Only  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  us,  shiackled  with 
the  burdens  we  have  alaced  upon  them,  or.  If  you  please, 
freed  from  the  chains  of  an  antiquated  system  of  govern- 
ment, can  properly  appraise  the  work  of  this  and  preceding 
Congresses. 

I  am  content  to  rest  my  case  with  the  assertion  that  while 
here  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  best  Judgment  that  I 
possess  in  advocating  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  people,  and  to — 

Let  historians  of  tomorrow  say 
Who  best  served  God  and  man  today. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  issue 
here  is  with  respect  to  the  600,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  de- 
livered to  England  when  England  calls  for  it  in  exchange 
for  rubber.  So  the  argument  presented  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  is  not  germane. 
The  question  of  storage  rates  is  not  a  problem  for  us  to 
consider  in  connection  with  this  measure.  The  warehouse 
rates  were  fixed  In  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  and,  I  believe.  In  1935.  These  bills  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  proper  committee  to  consider 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  necessary  that  this  bill  be  enacted  Into 
law  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  treaty  obli- 
gation entered  Into  with  Great  Britain  for  the  exchange  of 
600,000  bales  of  cotton  for  rubber.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authority 
and  powers  to  effect  the  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties produced  in  the  United  States  and  held  by  it  for  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

Conditions  have  arisen  in  many  countries  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  substitutes  for  cotton  that  make  it 
highly  desirable  for  this  Government  to  enter  into  barter 
agreements  such  as  covered  by  this  bill.  The  cotton -pro- 
ducing States  are  therefore  thoroughly  In  accord  with  and 
heartily  embrace  the  purpose  back  of  this  bill.  We  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  our  export  trade  in  cotton  and  have  a 
large  siu-plus  of  cotton  on  hand  now.  This  barter  agreement 
and  others  to  follow  wiU  materially  assist  us  In  regaining 
our  foreign  markets  for  cotton. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  Government  loans  has  for  its 
purpose  to  stabilize  the  price  for  the  producer,  and  has  not 
resulted  in  any  substantial  loss  to  the  Government 


The  Banking  and  Currenc:r 
ported    favorably    the    bill 
amendment: 
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Committee  of  the  Hoiase  re^ 
S.    2697,    with    the    following 


In  determining  specific  cottoi 
the  determination  shall  be  mad( 
place  where  the  cotton  Is  stored 
act,   and   no   cotton  shall   be 
Is  transported  to  another  place 


to  be  exchanged  under  this  act, 

by  sampling  and  selection  at  the 

._,on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

e;  [Changed   which,   after  such   date, 

4nd  there  sampled  and  selected. 


This  amendment  is  not  Ii  tended  to  hamper  the  barter 
agreement  In  any  particular  a  id  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  reason  that  it  Is  i  efinitely  known  now  that  It  is 
the  plan  and  design  of  the  i  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  move  at  least  2,000,000  biles  from  the  present  interior 
locations  prior  to  any  knowle  dge  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
cotton  will  meet  the  demands  of  England  or  will  be  suitable 
for  exchange  under  the  barter  agreement  or  whether  or  not 
the  port  location  will  be  the  c  ne  agreed  upon  by  England. 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  for  this  amendment,  I 
desire  to  briefly  analyze  the  bi  irter  agreement.    It  requires: 

First,  that  delivery  of  the  cotton  compressed  to  high 
density  must  be  made  on  boa  -d  ship. 

Second,  the  delivery  must  be  made  at  New  Orleans  and 
at  other  Gulf  and  Atlantic  p<  rts  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  governments. 

Interior  cotton  Is  uncom  jressed  and  located  close  to 
domestic  mills,  where  it  has  a  greater  value,  whereas  port 
cotton  in  most  cases  Is  ccmp  essed  to  high  density. 

The  mere  statement  of  t:  le  terms  with  respect  to  the 
port  of  delivery  should  indicate  to  any  reasonable  person 
that  the  cotton  should  not  be  moved  from  Its  present  loca- 
tions until  some  informatior  Is  available  to  this  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  ports  England  might  suggest  or  desire 
to  use. 

Article  1  (C)  of  the  barter  agreement  obligates  this  Gov- 
ernment to  make  delivery  at  the  warehouse  at  the  port  of 
sailing  with  free  delivery  on  I  card  ship  within  15  days  after 
Inspection  and  acceptance  by  England.  Prom  my  knowledge 
of  the  cotton  business.  I  knov  that  the  port  of  sailing  will 
change  with  the  shipping  ne  ?ds  and  demands  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  I  also  kn)w  that  cotton  in  its  present 
Interior  locations  can  be  handled  to  any  port  of  sailing 
after  inspection  and  acceptam  ;e  within  5  days  after  shipping 
orders  are  given  to  the  interi(  r  warehouses.  I  therefore  say 
that  the  only  safe  way  for  t  lis  Government  to  undertake 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  ba  rter  agreement  is  to  class  the 
cotton  at  its  present  location  i  and  to  use  the  samples  thu3 
obained  for  Inspection  by  the  ( government  of  England.  After 
acceptance  the  cotton  will  th?n  be  available  for  immediate 
shipment  to  any  port  of  sailing  designated  by  England, 
without  Involving  this  Gove-nment  in  the  wasteful  and 
uneconomic  practice  of  forwarding  the  cotton  to  one  port 
without  regard  for  whether  o  •  not  that  will  in  fact  be  the 
port  of  sailing. 

This  amendment  will  requiie  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  ascertain  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  at  its 
present  location  so  that  thei  e  contingencies  may  be  met 
pnor  to  a  blundering  movem  int  of  the  cotton  to  just  any 
port  when  the  Corporation  m  ght  desire  to  favor  some  port 
warehouse  with  some  storage  1  lusiness. 

Article  1  of  the  barter  agreei  lent  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  600.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  1  or  rubber  and  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  grades  and  stapl  ;s  will  be  specified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England.  The  pn  fposition  to  move  2,000,000  or 
more  bales  of  cotton  to  port  1(  cations  prior  to  the  speclfica- 
Uon  of  the  grades  and  staple  I  y  the  Government  of  England 
Is  unsound,  unreasonable,  anc  very  expensive.  [Applause.] 
Therefore,  the  committee  adop  ed  this  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ascertain  the 
grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton  at  its  present  locations  and 
tiien,  when  they  learn  what  gr  ides  and  staples  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Government  of  Er  gland,  they  may  with  all  tht 
freedom  In  the  world  move  ad«  quate  quantities  of  that  grade 
and  staple  to  such  port  locati<  ns  as  England  may  designate 
for  delivery  on  board  ship. 

Your  particular  attention  Is  i  Urected  to  article  1  (B)  of  the 
barter  agreement.    It  Is  there  stated  that  experts  represent- 
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Ing  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  inspect  and 
determine  the  classification  of  the  cotton  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  cotton  standards  for  grade  and  the  official 
standards  of  the  United  States  for  staple.  All  Members  of 
Congress  familiar  with  the  handling  of  cotton  know  that 
this  Inspection  will  be  on  samples  taken  from  the  actual 
bale  of  cottori.  This  is  the  imiversal  practice  in  the  market- 
ing and  handling  of  the  cotton.  This  amendment  requires 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ascertain  the  grade 
and  staple,  which  they  will  do  from  samples.  Those  samples 
will  then  be  available  for  inspection  by  the  representatives  of 
England.  When  England  has  made  Its  selections  from  the 
samples  thus  made  available,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
to  move  the  cotton  from  its  present  locations  to  the  ports 
designated  by  EIngland.  This  is  the  way  a  cotton  merchant 
would  handle  his  business.  It  Is  certainly  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment should  handle  Its  business. 

Article  1  (B)  of  the  barter  agreement  provides  that  experts 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
accept  the  cotton.  This.  too.  will  be  done  on  samples,  and 
therefore  It  Is  Important  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  not  only  have  the  cotton  graded  and  stapled,  but  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  samples  available  for  such  ac- 
ceptance by  the  experts  representing  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  amendment  not  only  will  provide  for  such  method 
of  handling  the  cotton  but  will  require  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  Immediately  prepare  itself  so  that  the  ex- 
change may  be  made  according  to  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  barter  agreement. 

I  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  provision  of 
article  1  (B)  of  the  barter  agreement  that  disputes  will  be 
determined  by  boards  of  referees.  This  Government  should 
have  its  own  official  classification  of  the  cotton  prior  to  the 
inspection  and  Euiceptance  of  the  cotton  by  Great  Britain 
so  that  it  may  be  in  position  to  protect  itself  with  respect 
to  any  such  disputes  that  might  be  submitted  to  a  board 
of  arbitration. 

I  understand  it  has  been  said  that  this  Government  cannot 
class  the  cotton  because  the  period  of  time  is  too  short.  To 
that  objection  I  answer  that  it  will  not  take  this  Govern- 
ment any  longer  to  classify  the  cotton  than  it  would  some 
independent  agency  other  than  the  Government, 

Article  1  (C)  of  the  barter  agreement  provides  that  sam- 
ples will  be  made  available  covering  the  grades  and  staples 
specified  by  England,  What  this  Government  is  proposing 
to  do,  in  order  to  meet  that  requirement,  is  to  move  2,000.- 
000  or  more  bales  of  cotton  to  port  locations  prior  to  any 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  port  location  will  be 
the  one  desired  and  prior  to  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
grades  and  staples  might  be  specified  by  the  Government  of 
England. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  sample  the  cotton  at  its  present  locations,  grade  and 
staple  the  cotton,  then  to  tender  the  samples  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England  on  the  grades  and  staples  which  they 
do  specify,  and  then  to  handle  only  the  cotton  which  is 
accepted  by  England  under  the  exchange  agreement. 

The  inspection  and  acceptance  is  to  be  during  a  6-month 
period  beginning  15  days  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  barter  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.  The  effective 
date,  of  course,  will  be  after  the  President  has  completed 
the  treaty  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  this  amendment 
requires  them  to  obtain  the  essential  information  that  will 
make  certain  that  this  Government  will  be  in  position  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  amendment  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
exchange  agreement.  To  the  contrary.  It  will  facilitate  and 
make  possible  the  orderly  exchange  of  cotton  for  rubber  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts: 

The  first  loan  was  the  loan  made  during  the  season 
1934-35.  which  had  as  a  bsjslc  loan  value  12  cents  per  pound 
for  Middling  seven-eighths  cotton.  The  Government  re- 
ceived into  that  loan  5,008,000  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 


no  loans  during  1936  and   1937.    The  loan  stock  for  the 
season  1934-35  was  by  the  1937  season  reduced  to  1.665.000 
bales  of  cotton.    Most  of  the  cotton  was  sold  by  withdrawals 
from  the  loan  without  loss  to  this  Government.    Substantial 
quantities  were  dehvered  to  the  relief  agencies  of  the  Nation. 
There  are  only  1.662,710  bales  remaining  of  the  old  1934-35 
12-cent-loan  cotton.    The  remainder  of  the  11,419.000  bales 
now  held  in  Government  loans  is  the  cotton  placed  in  the 
loan  during  the   1937-38  season  and  the   1938-39  season. 
The  1937-38  loan  was  on  the  basis  of  9  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  seven -eighths  cotton.    The  1938-39  loan  was  fixed 
at  8.30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  seven-eighths  cotton. 
The  average  market  value  today  at  the  10  spot  markets  in 
the  United  States  is  9.35  cents  per  pound  for  MiddUng  seven- 
eighths  cotton.    It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Government 
Is  not  going  to  dispose  of  any  cotton  at  a  loss  under  the 
barter  arrangement.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  cotton  is  being 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  loan  by  producers  and  sold  at 
a  small  profit  over  the  loan  value. 

There  are  6.943.011  bales  held  by  the  Government  in  the 
1934-35  and  1937-38  loans,  located  as  follows:  J 

Bale$ 

At  port* 1.247.405 

At  interior  locations 5,695,606 

I  am  definitely  informed  that  this  is  the  cotton  that  will 
be  involved  in  the  exchange  agreement.  Your  particular  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  barter  agreement  speci- 
fies New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  preferred  port  of  delivery,  and 
lists  other  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  deep-water  ports  as  sec- 
ondary ports  of  consideration.  For  your  information,  there 
are  now  available  for  the  immediate  classification  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  199,462  bales  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  There  are  located  at  the  nearby  Texas  ports 
687.701  bales:  and  at  Mississippi  ports  37,449  bales,  making  a 
total  of  924,612  bales  within  the  immediate  territory  where 
the  delivery  will  probably  be  effected.  The  remainder  of  the 
1.247,405  bales  at  port  locations  is  located  at  ports  scattered 
from  California  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  follows: 

Balet 

California 83.  318 

Georgia . 122. 174 

Florida 3. 118 

North    Carolina '^.829 

South  CaroUna 24.  463 

Virginia 21. 107 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  that,  should  the  barter  agreement 
be  made  effective  in  the  morning,  there  are  924,000  bales  im- 
mediately available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  immediate  tender  to  the  British  Government. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  immediately  place  itself  in  position  to  properly  handle 
the  exchange  agreement.  It  does  not  in  any  way  prohibit 
the  reconcentration  of  cotton  or  require  the  proration  of  it 
as  between  territories  and  communities. 

Why  would  any  representative  of  this  Government  desire 
to  move  cotton  to  the  ports  which  is  not  suitable  for  exchange 
under  the  agreement?  Why  would  any  representative  of  this 
Government  want  to  move  quantities  to  the  ports  which  are 
not  necessary  to  complete  delivery? 

We  should  not  permit  the  issue  of  storage  rates  to  ocnfuse 
the  real  matter  confronting  us  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  this  cotton.  I  submit  that  the  amendment  provides 
the  machinery  whereby  the  Government  may  properly  equip 
itself  to  perform  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  must  therefore  be  founded  upon 
grounds  other  ttian  the  obligation  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
exchange  arrangement  with  England.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  further.  It  Is 
true  that  a  great  deal  of  this  cotton  is  now  compressed,  and 
it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  store  compressed  cotton,  which 
makes  a  package  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  average 
bale  of  cotton.  The  average  price  today.  I  would  say.  or  the 
average  warehouse  fee,  is  18  cents  per  bale  per  month,  in- 
cluding insurance.  Years  ago  the  price  was  as  much  as 
30  cents,  or  even  more.  It  has  been  reduced  from  23  cents 
to  18  cents  within  the  past  year  in  the  interior  points,  and  at 
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port  locations  you  have  a  charge,  I  believe,  on  the  average  of 
13  cents.  The  price  there  is  lower  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  cotton  they  handle  Is  compressed. 

Besides,  we  want  to  supply  North  Carolina  as  her  mills  take 
1,666,000  bales  annually;  South  Carolina  with  a  smaller 
amount ;  and  Georgia  and  the  other  States  of  the  South  that 
have  manufacturing  enterprises  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  this  cotton  from  the  interior 
warehouses  until  it  Is  needed. 

The  producer  of  cotton  has  a  right  to  look  at  his  cotton 
whenever  he  desires,  as  the  title  is  in  him,  and  he  should  not 
be  deprived  of  this  right  by  sending  the  cotton  a  thousand 
miles  away  to  some  other  warehouse  when  the  cotton  is  not 
needed  to  carry  out  the  barter  agreenient.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itseK  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2697, 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
produced  abroad. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2697,  with  Mr.  Sparkman  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  600,000  bales  of  cotton  now 
"covered  by  Government  loans  in  settlement  of  a  treaty  agree- 
ment with  Gi-eat  Britain  by  which  we  are  to  exchange  this 
amoimt  of  cotton  for  rubber  of  equivalent  value?    In  con- 
sidering the  bill,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ap- 
proached  the  matter  with   a  view   of   accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  the  bill — to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  the  cotton 
under  the  treaty  contract.    There  are  stored  throughout  the 
country  in  the  various  warehouses  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
plus.    Such  leans  were  made  by  the  Government  on  cotton, 
the  question  of  storage  has  been  one  to  be  considered  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  by  the  farmers  who 
produced  the  cotton  and  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.    Because  of  controversy  betwen  interior  and 
port  warehousemen,   I   do  not   wish   te   be   understood  as 
approaching  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  groups  of  warehousemen.    It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
avoid  entering  the  controversy  with  reference  to  the  storage 
of  this  cotton.    If  we  could  have  done  so,  we  would  have 
reported  this  bill  without   the  slightest  reference  to   the 
matter  of  concentration  in  warehouses  or  any  remote  refer- 
ence to  that  matter,  but  here  is  the  situation.    The  con- 
troversy over  the  storage  of  the  cotton  reached  the  point 
where  the  Congress  decided  to  pass  legislation  on  the  subject 
and  various  measures  were  enacted.    It  was  the  purpose  of 
^e  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  leave  the  law 
on  the  subject  of  cotton  -storage  as  nearly  as  might  be 
precisely  as  we  found  it,  but  it  became  manifest  that  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  requiring  the  delivery  of  cotton 
to  Great  Britain,  the  matter  of  storage  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
if  we  were  not  to  risk  repealing  or  setting  aside  the  existing 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  storage  of  cotton,  upon  which  the 
Government  had  made  loans. 

^  I  shall  trace  that  controversy  briefly  In  order  that  Mem- 
bers may  understand  its  history.  This  cotton,  of  course, 
was  crlglnally  stored  in  warehouses  in  the  cotton-growing 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  interior  warehouses — some 
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of  the  warehouses  are  ownei  by  cotton  farmers  and  fanner 
cooperatives.  It  developed  hat  a  limited  number  of  large 
cotton  exporters  and  warellousemen  sought  to  secure  the 
concentration  of  cotton  in  I  the  larger  warehouses  and  at 
maritime  ports.  Naturally  the  interior  warehousemen  and 
cotton  growers  felt  that  thd  cotton  should  be  left  where  it 
was  produced,  where  the  farmers  who  grew  the  cottcn 
could  see  it  and  inspect  it  ii  person  whenever  grading  and 
classification  and  stapling  ^ere  to  take  place.  Finally  the 
Congress  passed  an  act  pro\iding  that  the  cotton  could  not 
be  moved  from  concentration  in  the  port  warehouses  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  tl  e  growers  producing  the  cotton. 
Following  the  passage  of  tha  act  it  developed  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  a  lopted  the  practice  of  including 
in  contracts  of  loans  to  ind  vidual  borrowers  an  agreement 
in  writing  that  the  cotton  night  be  reccncentrated.  Later 
the  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  that  act  providing 
that  cotton  could  not  be  reo  )ncentrated  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  cotton  growers  and  such  to  be  given,  in  a  sepa- 
rate contract  agreement  in  writing,  permitting  its  transfer  for 
reconcentration.  Another  anendment  was  adopted  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Corporation  ihight  reconcentrate  cotton  when 
local  warehouses  did  not  hate  adequate  storage  facilities,  or 
where  cotton  was  not  insurei  1  or  in  cases  where  substantially 
lower  storage  rates  were  oflfe  red,  unless  such  rates  were  met 
by  local  warehouses.  It  is  his  law  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  tnrin  ;  to  preserve. 

It  is  our  desire  to  prevent  ;he  use  of  the  pending  measure, 
the  sole  legitimate  purpose  of  which  is  to  accomplish  the 
transfer  of  this  cotton  to  G-eat  Britain,  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrumentality  by  which  the  former  enactment  of  Con- 
gress may  be  nullified,  and  t:  lat  is  all  there  is  in  this  contro- 
versy. That  legislation  was  passed,  after  the  matter  had 
been  in  controversy  for  year;,  and  represents  deliberate  and 
repeated  action  by  Congress  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  in 
1935,  as  I  remember — I  am  i  lot  so  sure  at  the  moment  as  to 
the  date — an  act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  to  prevent  re- 
concentration  of  this  cotton.  The  measure  was  approved 
by  the  House  and  the  bill  wi  ;nt  to  conference.  The  confer- 
ence was  dragging  into  the  ( losing  hours  of  the  session,  and 
a  one-man  filibuster  in  the  aenate  prevented  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  embodying  that  legislation  as 
it  had  been  passed  by  both  H(  )uses.  But  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  both  Houses  on  that  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
specific  declaration  of  the  legislative  purpose  with  respect 
to  reconcentration  of  cotton,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
matter  continued  their  practice  of  reconcentration.  in  the 
face  of  the  express  will  of  b  )th  Houses  of  Congress  as  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  whi:h  finally  failed  of  passage  be- 
cause of  failure  to  adopt  the  conference  report  in  the  midst 
of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  I  i  ake  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  is  the  a  aject  of  Congress  trying  to  tell 
the  farmer  how  much  cotton  he  can  grow,  what  price  he  Is 
going  to  get  for  his  cotton,  where  he  is  going  to  store  the 
cotton,  who  is  going  to  be  r*  sponsible  for  storing  it?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  th;  fanners  of  this  country  who 
raise  the  cotton  ought  to  ha\e  something  to  say  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  theii  product,  instead  of  Congress 
trying  to  regulate  everythini  .  even  to  the  movement  of  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  what  hap]  ens  to  it? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  If  the  ge  itleman  would  like  to  have  the 
answer,  I  would  gladly  give  i  to  him.  We  are  fighting  now 
to  preserve  to  the  farmers  of  the  cotton-growing  sections 
the  nght  to  have  a  little  say  about  where  their  cotton  shall 
be  stored  until  it  is  finally  classed  and  ready  for  final 
disposition. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  it  seems  that  with  all  the  regulation 
we  are  gomg  into  now,  as  fir  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  are  going  awiy  beyond  the  pale  of  common 
sense  and  good  business,  and  we  are  never  going  to  help  the 
cotton  farmer  the  way  we  are  trying  to  regulate  not  only 
the  farmer  himself  but  every  iiing  the  farmer  does. 
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Mr.  STTIAQALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  follow  his  philos- 
ophy when  he  votes  on  this  bill  he  will  vote  for  it  as  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  be- 
cause it  is  not  our  piirpose  in  dealing  with  this  matter  to 
legislate  further  about  where  cotton  shall  be  stored  or  where 
tt  shall  be  reconcentratcd.  What  we  are  fighting  for  Is  to 
leave  that  matter  where  it  has  been  settled  by  repeated  acts 
of  the  legislative  tiranch  of  the  Government. 

Now,  let  me  answer  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Crawford],  my  friend,  for  whom  I  have  an  affectionate  re- 
gard. The  gentleman  has  a  brilliant  mind,  but  let  us  not 
allow  him  to  get  too  keen  for  us  on  this  bill.  The  gentle- 
man says  he  wants  to  deal  only  with  cotton  that  is  owned 
by  the  Government.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  contracts  entered  into  between  the  farmers  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  day  loans  become  de- 
linquent the  Conuncdity  Credit  Corporation  has  the  power 
to  declare  them  in  default,  and  automatically  vest  title  in 
the  Government,  It  would  be  possible,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  adopted,  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  declare  all  of  these  loans  in  default  except  the 
1938  cotton  that  we  have  on  hand,  and  automatically  vest 
title  in  the  Government,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able 
to  move  some  seven  or  eight  million  bales  of  this  cotton  to 
port  warehouses  for  reconcentration.  I  do  not  charge  that 
tliis  would  be  done,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.    CRAWFORD.    Mr.    Chairman,   will   the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  proceed  a  little  further.  You 
will  have  more  time  when  the  bill  is  reached  for  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  the  situation.  They  have  the  power  to  declare 
the  ownership  of  the  cotton  in  the  Government  when  they 
get  ready.  The  gentleman  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  which  restricted  its  application  to  cotton  to  be 
delivered  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  But  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  read  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  which  I  apprehend  he  will  offer  here,  would  fully  nul- 
lify existing  law  in  every  requirement  and  permit  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reconcentrate  all  of  this 
cotton,  to  which  they  could  acquire  title  automatically  by 
declaring  the  loan  in  default  and  reconcentrate  it  in  port 
warehouses. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  which  applied  only  to  the  600,- 
000  bales  covered  by  the  agreement? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  did 
not  offer  any  such  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  mistaken.  If 
the  gentleman  will  remember,  upon  reading  his  amendment 
at  first  I  questioned  that  its  application  would  be  limited  to 
cotton  to  be  delivered  imder  this  bill,  but  upon  rereading  I 
agreed  that  It  referred  to  cotton  to  be  delivered  under  this 
act.  I  then  agreed  that  it  applied  only  to  cotton  under  this 
proposal  and  I  so  stated  to  the  committee.  But  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  read  in  the  Rules  Committee  left  out  the 
language  "this  act,"  so  that  if  the  gentleman  offers  that 
amendment  here  it  will  apply  to  all  cotton  in  all  warehouses 
upon  which  the  Government  has  loans  and  then  the  Cor- 
poration can  automatically  foreclose  and  acquire  title  and 
reconcentrate.    That  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  Is 
mistaken.  The  gentleman  so  understood  it  and  stated  it.  but 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  MlcWgan  offered 
before  the  committee  !s  the  same  amendment  he  Is  offering 
today. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  in  error,  if  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  matter  of  recollection.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  the  same  reccllcction  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  vfin  not  insist  upon  my  recollection  as  against 
both  of  my  friends,  but  my  understanding  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  was  as  I  have  stated  and  In  Its  consideration  wo 
did  give  it  that  interpretaUoo. 


Mr.  CRAWFT>RD.  I  accept  the  Chairman's  statement  in 
correcting  his  previous  statement  and  I  was  just  going  to 
let  the  amendment  speak  for  Itself,  because  it  is  the  exact 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEIAGALL.  Pardon  me,  the  gentleman  means  he 
has  the  exawrt  amendment  he  offered  In  the  committee? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  exact  amendment,  a  copy  of 
which  I  offered  In  the  committee;  and  in  no  way  do  I 
want  my  amendment  to  apply  to  cotton  owned  or  held  by 
any  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies,  now  or  at  any  other  time.  I  am  dealing  strictly 
with  cotton  the  ownership  of  which  is  held  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  Is  what  I  understood.  Under  that 
provision  the  Government  can  automatically  acquire  title 
to  all  the  11,000.000  bales  of  cotton  tomorrow,  except  loans 
on  1938  cotton,  because  the  loans  are  past  due  and  under 
the  gMitleman's  amendment  it  could  be  reconcentrated  in 
port  warehouses,  and  I  expect  that  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman favors. 

We  should  not  go  l)ack  to  revise  the  law  and  set  aside  the 
former  enactments  of  Congress  in  order  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  delivery  of  cotton  under  this  barter  agreement. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  have  more  points  I  want  to  cover.  I 
cannot  3rield  now,  if  my  friend  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  matter  was  first  brought  to  our 
attention  we  were  confronted  with  the  argmnent  that  Great 
Britain  would  send  representatives  to  select  this  cotton  and 
participate  in  its  classification,  and  that  if  we  required  this 
cotton  to  be  classed  and  selected  from  interior  warehouses 
they  would  have  to  go  to  the  warehouses  in  the  interior 
section  of  the  country  and  examine  every  indi%idual  bale 
of  cotton. 

I  do  not  understand  that  that  argrjment  has  been  submitted 
here  so  far,  but  if  it  is  I  want  to  answer  it  now.  That  is  con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  in  the  marketing  of  cotton  that 
has  obtained  throughout  the  lifetime  of  every  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  Cotton  is  always  sold  by  samples.  This 
is  the  provision  of  the  treaty  dealing  specifically  with  the 
manner  in  which  transactions  are  to  be  conducted.  Not  only 
is  that  true,  but  I  read  subsection  (c)  of  article  I  of  the  treaty 
itself.    Listen  to  this: 

Samples  representing  the  cotton  of  the  grades  end  staple  specified 
Ijy  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wtU  be  made  available  for 
inspection  and  acceptance  during  a  period  of  6  months  beginning 
16  days  after  the  entering  Into  of  this  agreement,  and  such  Inspec- 
tion 6haU  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  cotton  is  so 
available. 

The  Corporation  has  6  months  within  which  to  deliver  this 
cotton.  Let  me  say  to  anybody  who  does  not  know  how  cot- 
ton is  marketed  in  rural  communities  that  farmers  m  Georgia 
or  Alabama  do  not  come  to  town  with  cotton  on  wagons  and 
drive  up  to  a  buyer  to  show  the  cotton  in  bales. 

They  take  samples  from  either  side  of  the  bales  of  cotton. 
The  samples  are  taken  through  the  towns  to  the  different 
buyers,  and  the  cotton  is  sold  on  such  samples.  There  are 
criminal  provisiona  in  the  statutes  at  the  various  cotton- 
growing  States  making  it  a  crime  for  a  farmer  to  exhibit  a 
sample  that  is  not  genuine;  and,  of  coin-se.  in  the  export  of 
cotton  it  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  certain  classificatlans  and 
staples.  The  cotton  is  handled  on  tliat  basis,  and  if  it  doee 
not  come  up  to  the  grades  or  the  staples  or  the  weights,  recla- 
mations are  made  upon  the  shipper  and  the  matter  is  ad- 
justed.   All  this  is  carried  on  under  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

Let  me  say  further  that  Great  Britain  stipulates  In  this 
agreement  to  keep  this  cotton  in  storage  for  7  years  unless  it 
is  needed  for  war  purposes.  If  it  is  not  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, of  coiu-se,  they  are  not  going  to  burn  it  in  order  that 
more  cot  tern  may  be  sold  from  the  cotton-growing  section* 
of  the  world;  so  when  Great  Britain  takes  this  cotton  she  is 
going  to  take  cotton  that  L«  marketable  under  the  customs  of 
trade  with  the  spinners  of  Great  Britain.  That  means  that 
when  ttiey  come  here  to  get  this  cotton  they  are  not  going  to 
take  600,000  bales  of  cotton  of  one  grade,  or  classification,  or 
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staple.  They  have  intimated,  so  I  am  told,  that  they  want 
cotton  that  measures  up  to  seven-eighths  staple  and  Mid- 
dling grade.  As  those  know  who  are  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  cotton,  there  are  many  grades.  They  are  not 
going  to  say  they  want  all  above  a  certain  grade.  They 
have  many  grades  from  which  to  select  if  they  do  not  go 
below  seven-eighths  staple  and  Middling  cotton.  So  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  Great  Britain  will  come  here  demanding 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  of  one  staple  and  one  grade;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  sane  man  expects  that  to  be  done. 
Unless  this  cotton  that  she  takes  Is  actually  used  for  war 
purposes,  it  will  be  turned  back  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  just  as  has  been  done  for  100  years  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  being  the  case  there  is  not  any  reason 
for  the  view  that  we  have  got  to  take  four  or  five  bales  of 
cotton  in  order  to  get  one  bale  of  a  specified  grade,  and  then 
take  four  or  five  more  bales  to  get  another  bale  of  that  same 
classification  and  staple.  Not  a  man  here  believes  that  in 
order  to  get  600.000  bales  of  cotton  it  will  be  necessary  to 
move  2,500,000  bales.  That  is  not  the  case.  There  is  not  a 
man  here  who  understands  anything  about  the  cotton  busi- 
ness who  does  not  know  that  what  I  am  stating  is  the  truth. 
It  is  not  going  to  happen,  that  is  not  the  way  the  cotton 
trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 

They  have  in  the  port  warehouses  1,250,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, in  round  numbers.  Prom  that  cotton  the  officers  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tell  us  they  can  get  something 
like  250.000  to  300.000  bales.  Later  on  I  think  they  said  they 
could  get  100,000  bales,  but  they  stated  to  me  that  if  they 
went  to  the  interior  to  get  cotton  to  replenish  the  supply  out 
of  which  to  get  the  proportion  necessary  to  make  up  the 
600,000  bales  they  would  move  cotton  from  the  interior  to 
the  port  warehouses.  To  fill  the  other  500,000  bales  called 
for  under  the  treaty  they  would  move  from  the  Interior  to 
the  port  warehouses  1,500,000  bales.  This  would  mean  that 
after  the  500,000  bales  were  reconcentrated  to  fill  the  con- 
tract the  other  1,000,000  bales  would  have  to  be  stored  in 
the  port  warehoxises.  This  is  not  necessary.  It  is  all  fool- 
ishness to  talk  about  that.  They  simply  will  not  have  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
Corporation  will  be  unable  to  deliver  the  cotton  necessary 
to  fill  this  contract.  Nobody  need  be  alarmed  about  that. 
We  Members  who  have  these  matters  to  deal  with  under- 
stand these  things.  The  offlcials  want  unlimited  discretion, 
but  we  do  not  have  to  give  it  to  them  when  it  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  be  misled  by  the  argument  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  quarrel  between  warehouses.  I  am 
pleading  for  the  right  of  the  farmers  who  grow  the  cotton 
not  to  be  entirely  ignored  and  forgotten  in  this  legislation. 
Unless  they  want  the  cotton  moved  and  so  long  as  they 
have  at  least  nominal  title  to  It,  they  should  have  the  right 
to  say  where  it  shall  be  stored  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  its  inspection  and  classification.  They  are  the 
people  who  were  considered  by  those  who  enacted  this  leg- 
islation, so  that  this  cotton  cannot  be  concentrated  at 
the  maritime  ports  of  the  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  farmers. 

I  want  to  discuss  one  other  point  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  The  gentleman  talks  about  the  cost 
of  the  storage  of  this  cotton,  and  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
present  law.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  proposition. 
It  provides  for  the  written  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  has  the  following  proviso: 

Provided.  That  in  cases  where  there  is  congestion  and  lack  of 
storage  facilities,  and  the  local  warehouse  certifies  such  fact  and 
requests  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  to  move  the  cotton  for 
reconcentratlon  to  some  other  point — 

Now,  do  not  be  misled;  this  Is  one  provision,  but  here  are 
others — 

or  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  determines  such  loan 
cotton  Is  Improperly  warehoused  and  subject  to  damage,  or  if  un- 
insured, or  if  any  of  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement  are  violated, 
or  if  carrying  charges  are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
carrying  charges  available  elsewhere,  and  the  local  warehouse,  after 
notice,  decUnes  to  reduce  such  charges,  such  written  consent  as 
provided  In  this  amendment  need  not  be  obtained. 


I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is  to 
blame  il  cotton  is  being  store  1  under  this  law  at  charges  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  i  hat  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  adi  linistration  under  the  law.  If 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cfin  find  a  warehouse 
properly  equipped  to  store  th  e  cotton  and  insure  it  that  will 
carry  a  substantially  reduced  rate,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Corporation,  and  economic  nanagement  requires  under  ex- 
isting law,  that  it  reconceni  rate  the  cotton  in  warehouses 
that  offer  the  reduced  charges ,  unless  the  original  warehouse- 
man will  reduce  his  charge  to  meet  the  competitive  rate. 
So.  if  the  gentleman  is  so  ins  stent  upon  vesting  imrestricted 
authority  in  the  Commodity  C  redit  Corporation,  a  power  that 
would  permit  them  to  set  as  de  the  solemn  act  of  Congress 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  of  reconcentratlon,  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  they  liave  the  power  under  existing 
law  to  reconcentrate  this  cc  tton  in  order  to  meet  a  com- 
petitive charge. 

Mr.  DARDEN.    Will  the  g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    I  yield  t  3  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 

Mr.  DARDEN.  The  thin  ;  that  troubles  me  about  this 
amendment  is  this:  If  cottor  is  once  moved,  does  it  not  be- 
come Ineligible  under  the  te-ms  of  this  act  for  delivery  to 
Great  Britain?    I  mean  if  it  n  oves  from  one  point  to  another? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  get  tie  gentleman's  point.  Here  Is 
what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  under  the  bill.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  deliver  250,000  or  300,000  bales  of  cptton  from 
the  ports.  In  undertaking  tD  deal  with  the  matter  and  to 
prevent  nullification  of  existiig  law— and  that  is  all  we  had 
in  mind — we  have  provided  ttiat  they  should  not  use  in  de- 
livery any  cotton  that  is  ndt  graded  at  the  warehouse  in 
which  it  Is  stored  at  the  time  if  the  passage  of  this  act.  That 
means  that  in  order  to  get  ttie  additional  cotton  needed  to 
supplement  what  they  have  I  at  the  ports,  they  may  go  to 
the  interior  warehouses,  but  tthey  cannot  remove  cotton  from 
there  to  the  port  warehouses  to  be  selected  for  delivery,  but 
must  grade,  sample,  and  selei  t  It  in  the  interior  warehouses. 
Some  of  this  cotton  is  stored  in  warehouses  that  are  bonded. 
They  are  bonded  not  only  fo]  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  but 
they  are  bonded  to  guarantee  the  weight,  the  staple,  and  the 
grades,  and  the  warehouses  a^e  not  going  to  risk  liability  on 
their  bonds  by  overvaluing,  ojvergrading,  or  overstapling  the 
cotton  that  they  certify  und  t  their  bonds  for  Government 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chaijman,  I  suppose  contemporary 
history  ought  to  be  studied  mich  as  one  solves  a  jigsaw  puz- 
zle. You  take  a  part  here  an  1  you  take  a  part  there  and  put 
them  all  together  and  iMtima  ely  it  makes  a  design.  I  want 
to  do  that  briefly  with  ref  ereni  e  to  this  whole  matter  of  barter 
agreements  rather  than  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
pending  bill. 

It  is  only  normal,  of  course,  when  we  have  a  surplus  supply 
of  lard,  cotton,  wheat,  grain,  and  other  agricultiu-al  com- 
modities, that  there  is  a  great  urge  to  find  a  market  for  them, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  country  Jias  been  giving  some  attention 
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In  April  1939  you  will  remdmber  that  the  mythical  White 
House  spokesmen  denounced  ill  forms  of  barter  agreements. 
That  is  only  4  months  ago.  Ati  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  denounced  the  German  system  of  barter  as  destructive 


of  all  forms  of  foreign  trade. 


ment,  whereby  we  would  swap 
oddly  enough,  the  President  of 


Then  on  April  10  came  the  an- 


nouncement from  Senator  Byi  nes  of  a  proposed  barter  agree 


cotton  for  English  rubber  and, 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  fell  in  with  the  idea, 
despite  the  denunciations  we  liad  had  only  a  few  days  before. 
The  barter  arrangement  was  c  onsimimated  by  a  treaty  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen  ate  and  the  pending  bill  merely 
provides  the  authority  for  cijrying  out  the  details  of  the 
agreement. 
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An  interesting  thing  about  this  barter  agreement  is  sec- 
tion 4.    It  recites  the  following: 

The  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  to  acquire  reserves  of 
cotton  and  rubt)er  re^)ectiveiy  against  the  contingency  of  a  major 
war  emergency,  each  Government  undertakes  not  to  dispose  of  Its 
stock  (otherwise  than  for  purposes  of  replacing  such  stocks  by 
equivalent  quantities  insofar  as  may  be  expedient  for  preventing 
deterioration)  except  In  the  event  of  such  an  emergency. 

That  can  be  modified  only  by  consultation,  and  in  no  event 
can  It  be  changed  for  7  years. 

I  remember  the  announcement  of  this  so-called  barter 
deal  in  April.  People  heralded  the  idea  everywhere.  They 
thought  it  was  going  to  have  a  great  impact  upon  the  farm 
economy  of  the  country.  I  wonder  if  anyone  can  demon- 
strate what  value  there  is  In  this  kind  of  a  barter  agreement, 
when  you  take  rubber  out  of  an  English  warehouse  and  put 
it  in  a  warehouse  over  here  and  take  cotton  out  of  a  ware- 
house here  and  put  it  in  a  warehouse  over  there.  You  have 
not  in  any  way  diminished  the  visible  supply.  The  over- 
hang and  the  depressant  effect  of  the  overhang  is  still  there. 
If  the  producers  of  and  dealers  in  cotton  still  believe  there 
Is  going  to  be  great  virtue  and  agricultural  benefit  in  this 
barter  deal,  let  me  quote  from  a  trade  brochure  dated  July  21, 
1939,  and  issued  by  Laird.  Bissell  &  Meeds,  cotton  brokers,  of 
New  York: 

Among  the  recent  developments  has  been  the  closing  of  the 
barter  arrangement  with  the  British  Government  calling  for  the 
Interchange  of  600.000  bales  of  cotton  for  rublaer.  It  probably  wUl 
require  the  passage  of  the  Byrnes  measure  to  make  the  cotton 
available,  and,  while  there  has  been  some  opposition  to  this,  admin- 
istration circles  are  confident  of  its  adoption.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  agreement  commits  both  Governments  to  withhold  the 
releaw  of  these  commodities  for  7  years,  the  trade  In  analyzing 
the  effect  of  tlie  barter  arrangement,  has  discarded  this  as  an  impor- 
tant price  Influence. 

The  cotton  trade  has  therefore  discarded  the  effect  of  this 
barter  arrangement  as  a  price  infiuence  because  the  agree- 
ment prevents  the  liquidation  of  these  stocks  for  at  least 
7  years  unless  a  majw  war  contingency  should  Intervene.  A 
barter  arrangement  whereby  there  might  be  liquidation  and 
consumption  of  the  commodities  which  are  exchanged  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  a  salutary  price  effect.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  this  agreement. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  first  denouncing  the  barter  system,  shortly  there- 
after gave  assent  and  approval  to  a  limited  barter  system  with 
countries  which  were  not  affiliated  with  the  so-called  totali- 
tarian powers  nor  with  the  totalitarian  or  axis  coimtries. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  no  barter  agreements  would  be 
negotiated  with  Italy  and  Germany.  That  is  most  interest- 
ing and  significant.  It  ts  interesting  because  a  group  of 
Members  of  this  House  from  the  South,  th>e  West,  and  the 
North  have  been  meeting  together  to  determine  on  some  plan 
*  that  might  aid  the  distressed  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  find 
a  market  or  outlet  for  our  vast  surplus  of  farm  commodities. 

In  that  connection  may  I  say  that  only  on  Saturday  night 
of  last  week  a  group  of  Members  met  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel 
in  the  interest  of  the  farm  problem  and  falling  prices  and 
adopted  a  resolution.  This  is  the  language  of  the  resolution, 
which  memorializes  the  Secretary  of  State: 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
requested  to  permit  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  German  goods  now  on  the  free  list  without  the  imposition 
of  a  penalty. 

How  far  would  that  proposal  get  in  the  light  of  what  the 
President  said — ^that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  t»rter  agreement 
so  long  as  it  did  not  take  place  between  this  country  and  a 
totalitarian  country  or  one  affiliated  with  the  axis  coimtries? 

Here  were  a  score  of  Members  of  Congress  sitting  in  solemn 
conclave  on  Saturday  night  of  last  week  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel, 
hoping  fervently  that  we  might  divorce  this  whole  problem 
of  barter  from  diplomacy,  from  statecraft,  and  all  the  other 
things  in  which  it  is  enshrouded,  and  find  trade  and  business 
anywhere  it  might  be  found.  With  vast  supplies  of  com 
and  pork  coming  on  to  be  added  to  the  already  burdensome 
supply  and  low  prices,  our  farmers  are  more  Interested  in 
markets  than  they  are  in  hating  people.    It  is  a  rather  ex- 


pensive kind  of  hate  when  It  is  realized  that  these  countries 
could  use  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  million  potmds  ol  our 
fats  and  oils  and  that  they  do  not  now  purchase  any  of  these 
from  this  country. 

What  did  the  Secretary  of  State  say  about  it?  On  the  27tli 
of  July  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  indicates  him  as 
taking  the  stand  that  one  of  the  suggestions  of  export  sales 
to  Germany  has  been  definitely  rejected.  If  barter  is  good 
for  one  comitry.  It  Is  good  for  anotlier.  I  do  not  care  where 
they  find  markets.  If  an  axis  country  is  willing  to  take 
100,000,000  pounds  of  lard,  which  is  quoted  on  the  Chk^ago 
market  today  at  5*2  cents,  the  lowest  in  70  years,  then  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  should  adopt  such 
an  unneutral  attitude  as  was  expressed  in  the  April  state- 
ment by  the  mythical  White  House  spokesman  that  they  are 
Willing  to  barter  with  other  countries  for  the  disposal  of  our 
surplus  commodities  from  this  coimtry.  but  they  must  be 
selected  countries,  and  the  barter  must  be  done  on  a  basis 
that  prevents  the  use  and  consumption  of  these  surplus  farm 
commodities.  For  the  moment,  markets  are  the  important 
thing,  and  if  other  nations  will  not  relent  in  their  trade 
practices,  then  we  must  meet  their  competition  with  what- 
ever weapons  are  at  our  command.  In  this  connection,  let 
me  insert  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  this  morning,  because  it  is  most  apropos  and 
significant: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  July  27.  1939] 
Program   Is   Sought   to   Rkmo\i;  Surplus   On-   and   Fat    Stocks — 

CoircBxss   Bloc   Seeks   Am   From   BxmEAUS — ^Reich   Barter   Deal 

Babked 

Washincton.  July  26. — ^Wlth  tremendous  surpluses  of  domestic 
oUs  and  fats  building  up  In  the  United  States,  the  Washington 
Government  was  today  seen  faced  with  a  most  serious  situation 
necessitating  some  sort  of  Federal  aid  to  the  producers  In  the  find- 
ing of  additional  markete,  as  legislators  explored  various  approaches 
with  offlcials  of  the  Departments  of  Agrictilture,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury. 

Several  corrferences  were  held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Capitol,  and  tomorrow  Secretary  Wallace  will  take  up  with 
his  experts  the  various  plans  that  ha\e  been  outlined  as  providing 
means  for  dealing  with  the  situation.  They  also  will  report  tmck 
to  the  congressional  oils-and-fats  bloc  tomorrow  afternoon. 

One  of  the  suggestions — that  of  export  sales  to  Germany — was 
definitely  rejected  by  the  administration  today.  State  Department 
officials  turned  thumbs  dcwn  on  any  barter  deal  with  the  Reich, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  declared  to  them  that  this  was  jjerhap* 
the  only  way  by  which  that  Government  could  take  the  additional 
large  quantities  of  these  products. 

HT7LL  Sn.ENT  ON   PROPOSALS 

Members  of  the  bloc  admitted  that  prospects  for  the  expansion 
of  export  trade  were  not  very  bright,  following  the  conferences,  but 
they  did  feel  that  there  m'ght  be  some  Increase  In  lard  shipments 
to  Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom  thifi  year. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  at  his  press  conference  this  noon,  while 
avoiding  comment  upon  the  propositions  presented  to  Secretary 
Wallace,  gave  newspaper  correspondents  the  impression  that  he 
considered  export  subsidies  Justifiable  in  emergencies,  while  point- 
ing out  that  so  long  as  there  is  political  unrest  In  Europe,  situa- 
tions now  complained  of  will  continue. 

The  attention  of  offlcials  was  called  to  early  afternoon  reports 
that  Secretary  Hull  was  opposed  to  emergency  use  of  subsidies  to 
Influence  our  exports.  It  was  declared  that  there  was  nothing  In 
the  brief,  although  rather  conftising  staiements  of  the  State  De- 
partment head,  that  would  Justify  such  an  interpretation. 

He  explained  that  he  had  only  then  heard  of  the  meeting  of 
the  congressional  delegation  with  Mr.  Wallace,  adding  that  he 
preferred  to  await  the  presentation  to  him  of  such  plans  as  the 
legislators  may  have  in  mind  t>efore  expressing  hiraseU  publicly. 
In  passing  he  declared  that  "we  wi'.l  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  have  serious  repercussions,  eep)eclally  from  Europe,  on  our 
domestic  Elttiations."  | 

trsES  rtmms  ros  arms 

He  reiterated  that  Europe  is  using  all  the  money  that  can  be 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  armaments  and  for  ftirther 
preparations  for  war.  all  of  which,  he  commented,  constitutes  an 
unproductive  process  and  keeps  business  in  suspension  in  Europe 
and  m  this  country.  It  dries  up  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe 
for  necessary  subsistence  commodities  such  as  oils  and  fats. 

It  was  apparent  that  he  considered  that  no  matter  what  ta 
done  even  to  meet  a  temporary  situation,  the  disruptions  to  our 
trade  and  the  ill  effect  upon  our  price  structure  and  consequently 
upon  our  whole  domestic  economy,  will  continue  until  such  time 
as  Europe  reaches  a  more  normal  condition  where  it  can  once 
more  absorb  oxir  experts. 

Commenting  on  the  conference  he  held  this  morning  with  clone 
to  40  Congressmen  from  Southern  States.   Secretary  Wallace   said 

that  he  bad  no  Idea  at  this  time  what  will  be  done  In  an  effort  to 
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relieve  the  situation  because  of  Its  magnitude.  He  said  that  while 
the  group  that  called  were  Interested  In  the  price  of  cottonseed 
oil.  they  felt  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  would  come  In  a 
large  degree  through  removal  of  lard  stocks. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  indications  pointed  to  a  surplus 
of  edible  oils  and  fats  in  the  United  States  this  year  of  about 
500.000.000  pounds.  He  added  that  it  would  take  several  removal 
plans  to  take  care  of  these  large  stocks,  and  stated  that  a  program 
would  not  necessarily  concentrate  on  lard  alone. 

Suggestions  broached  to  the  department.  Mr.  Wallace  said,  in- 
cluded export  subsidy  for  lard,  surplus  purchs^es  through  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  placing  the  product 
on  the  surplus  list  for  purchases  under  the  stamp  plan  and  barter 
agreements  with  Germany  and  any  other  countries. 

fUTURES    ASVANCK 

Both  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  futures  have  advanced  sharply 
within  the  past  2  days  on  rumors  that  the  Government  intends  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  lard  and  cotton  oil  for  relief  purposes, 
grant  a  subsidy  to  encourage  exports  to  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  and  possibly  store  quantities  of  cottonseed 
and  the  oil. 

Prices  on  cotton  oil  rocketed  21  to  29  points  shortly  after  the 
opening  yesterday  on  short  covering  for  domestic  and  foreign 
account.  A  large  proportion  of  the  gains  were  maintained  until 
the  end  of  the  session.  The  majority  of  traders  appeared  to  be 
awaiting  developments  in  Washington  before  making  commit- 
ments in  either  direction. 

Lard  futures  were  also  firm  and  advanced  22  to  25  points  during 
the  early  part  of  the  session  on  active  covering  prompted  by  the 
news  from  Washington.  Closing  prices  were  22  points  higher  on 
the  active  deliveries. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  had  a  reorganization  bill  on  the 
floor.  E)o  you  remember  when  we  had  the  reorganization  bill 
here,  and  we  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  State  Department? 
I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  like  to  see  it  go  into  the 
State  Department,  because  international  trade  and  interna- 
tional barter  will  very  definitely  be  hooked  up  with  considera- 
tions of  diplomacy.  Here  we  have  it  now  in  the  form  of  a 
barter  agreement  made  in  the  face  of  a  possible  military  con- 
tingency, not  to  be  changed  in  any  respect  until  there  has 
been  mutual  consultation,  and  then  not  for  a  space  of  at  least 
7  years. 

Finally  it  Is  provided  In  the  barter  agreement  that  if  there 
should  be  anything  that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  export  subsidy 
on  cotton  before  the  delivery  under  this  agreement  has  been 
completed,  we  have  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  proportionate 
share  that  would  be  represented  by  the  export  subsidy.  Ex- 
amine that  barter  agreement  and  see  whether  it  does  the 
same  thing  for  us  with  respect  to  rubber.  You  will  not  find 
It  there.  As  a  result.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
find  the  full  measure  of  benefit  in  a  barter  system  unless  we 
receive  a  complete  measure  of  reciprocal  treatment  and  find 
markets  wherever  we  can,  ranging  through  the  world,  for 
every  commodity  that  may  be  regarded  as  surplus. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.    Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of 
giving  the  Nazi  government  the  advantage  of  an  agreement 
such  as  this? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  finding  a  market  for 
500.000,000  pounds  of  oils  and  fats  that  are  surplus  in  this 
country  today.  I  do  not  care  where  we  find  It.  [Applause.] 
If  we  are  to  venture  into  the  field  of  barter,  let  us  divorce  it 
from  all  considerations  of  diplomacy  and  attack  the  matter 
In  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  commercial  shrewdness 
of  this  Nation.  A  Uttle  less  hating  and  a  little  more  bargain- 
ing may  go  far  toward  repairing  the  ruinous  prices  which  now 
stare  cur  farmers  in  the  face  on  their  surplus  products.  I 
am  sure  that  such  is  the  sentiment  of  a  large  number  of 
members  of  this  House  from  half  the  States  of  the  Union, 
who  are  greatly  disturbed  by  tobogganing  prices,  diminishing 
exports,  curtailed  markets,  and  new  crops  in  the  making. 

We  are  not  at  war  with  these  countries.  We  have  a  surplus. 
They  have  a  shortage.  Shall  we  permit  our  disapprobation 
of  the  things  they  have  done  stand  in  the  way  of  an  exchange 
of  commodities  which  might  be  mutually  advantageous  and 
expand  the  export  market  for  our  vast  surplus? 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  GutordI. 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lengthy  corre- 
spondence in  my  office,  extemding  over  several  years,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  for  New  Engl  ind  a  little  share  of  this  cotton 
for  storage.  It  has  been  shown  today  by  previous  speakers 
how  shrewdly  the  people  of  t  le  South  have  monopolized  this 
storage.  It  is  a  strange  thin  ?.  indeed,  that  where  the  cotton 
is  to  be  actually  consimied,  vhere  small  amounts  at  a  time 
are  desirable  to  be  of  immed  ate  availability,  they  have  been 
imable  to  get  a  proper  share  if  storage. 

This  bill  is  more  importar  t  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo  ration  owns  no  cotton.  It  holds 
only  the  notes  of  the  faraers  and  must  take  possession, 
although,  as  the  chairman  saf  s,  quite  "automatically."  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  a  little  something  done  before  seizure  can 
be  made,  but  they  have  lived  under  this  pretense  for  a  long 
time,  holding  the  notes  at  jiar  value,  representing  them  to 
the  country  as  assets  in  thelfull  amount.  Now.  they  say  in 
their  explanation  that  they  idll  probably  take  over  the  1934 
cotton,  the  notes  for  which  ^'ere  at  first  renewed,  but  lately 
have  been  carried  as  overdiie.  They  would  take  possession 
of  that  particular  cotton  and|  attempt  the  proposed  exchange. 
Will  the  losses  then  be  ascertained? 

The  point  I  wish  to  makt  is  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
wish  to  take  from  the  maritiiiie  ports  what  they  have  already 
in  storage,  and  make  doubl]  sure  that  none  is  taken  from 
the  interior  to  replace  the  an  lount  so  taken. 

They  may  be  very  much  mistaken.  In  view  of  the  demands 
of  the  British  people  for  the  kind  of  cotton  they  will  desire, 
we  hardly  think  they  will  fir  d  half  as  much  or  one-third  as 
much  in  the  maritime  porti  as  may  be  required.  Can  we 
not  urge  upon  you  southern  people  some  little  consideration 
for  New  England  in  these  mt  tters?  We  are  drawing  further 
and  further  apart  in  trying,  apparently,  to  rob  one  section 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

Startling  truths  have  appe  ired  in  the  last  few  days  In  the 
papers  of  this  country  because  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates].  It  Is  having 
its  reverberations.  While  mi  ch  of  that  story  has  often  been 
told  before,  today  the  countr  i  was  greatly  informed  by  that 
speech  and  is  awakening  to  vi  hat  is  being  done  to  our  part  of 
the  country  to  the  great  a(  vantage  of  so  many  so-called 
backward  States  unable  or  mwilling  to  bear  their  proper 
share  of  public  expense. 

I  plead  for  a  decent  regard  for  New  England  in  the  matter 
of  this  storage  racket  and  as  c  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts providing  that  those  places  where  cotton  is  con- 
sumed have  a  reasonable  amc  unt  of  storage  granted  to  them. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  tie  gentleman  understand  that 
in  view  of  this  barter  agreement  and  its  effectuation  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporati)n  is  now  forced  to  take  over 
title  to  approximately  6,346,0(  0  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  do  not;  jut,  of  course,  they  tell  us  they 
will  go  back  to  the  first  loans  made  and  try  to  get  rid  of 
that  particular  cotton.  Undrr  this  language,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  they  "can  procure  con- 
vey, transport,  handle."  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  under 
this  bill  they  may  pay  the  C(  tton  farmers  a  price  that  will 
take  care  of  not  only  what  Ihey  owe  but  even  pay  them  a 
higher  pnce  and  also  assume  all  the  expenses  hereinbefore 
incurred.  There  seems  to  be  a  blanket  authority  here  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  yet  own  cotton, 
and  you  do  not  say  that  they  i  nust  foreclose  in  order  to  get  It 
They  may  recover  or  they  n  ay  purchase  of  the  farmer  at 
such  prices  as  they  may  deter  mine. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  'j'homasI. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas,  icri-.  Chairman,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  feeling  that  exists  tiere  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
toward  port  warehouses.  I  tAink  that  feeling  is  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  and  upoi  misinformation.  I  think  it 
is  generally  believed   that,     lerhaps.   the  port   warehouses 
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have  more  or  less  received  an  unfair  advantage  in  receiving 
more  than  their  share  cf  this  loan  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  true.  They  have  not  received 
their  fair  share.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures:  In  the  1934- 
35  crop,  for  every  bale  that  the  port  warehouses  received,  the 
interior  warehouses.  I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  and 
genial  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brov,tj],  received  two  bales; 
and  in  the  1937-38  crop,  for  every  bale  that  the  port  ware- 
houses received,  the  interior  warehouses  received  seven. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  And  is  it  not  true  that  there  are 
25  times  more  interior  warehouses  than  there  are  port  ware- 
houses? We  have  only  a  few  port  houses  owned  by  big 
corporations. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Now.  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and 

frankness,  without  criticizing  anybody,  just  let  me  give  you 

the  facts. 

Comtnodxty  Credit  Corporation — Statement  showing  1934-35  ami 
1937-38  loan  cotton  stored  at  port  and  interior  locations  for  each 
State 
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I  do  not  like  to  disagree  with  my  good  friend  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Stbagall],  the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  but  in  my  humble  judgment  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  He  is  not  interested  in 
this  matter  as  a  practical  matter.  He  has  already  lost  title 
to  it,  and  he  is  not  going  to  redeem  it;  and  to  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it,  this  is  a  fight  between  two  strong  groups, 
both  subsidized  right  now  by  the  Government.  They  are 
being  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  Those  two 
groups  are  the  port  warehouses  and  the  interior  warehouses. 
The  cotton  compressing  and  storage  business  is  controlled 
throughout  all  of  the  Cotton  States  by  a  small  handful  of 
men. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man srield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Not  at  this  time.  Let  me  give  you 
the  picture  that  existed  on  this  compressing  and  storage 
business  in  Texas  prior  to  the  time  when  the  A.  A.  A.  was 
heard  of.  In  Texas,  in  the  port  towns  of  Houston,  Galveston, 
Beaumont,  Corpus  Christi.  and  Brownsville,  there  had  been 
built  with  private  capital  not  subsidized  by  the  Government 
warehouses  that  handled  75  percent  of  all  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  Texas,  because  it  was  the  cheapest  way  to  handle 
it.  Competitive  business  dictated  It.  The  interior  ware- 
houses handled  about  80  percent  of  compressing,  not  the 
storage,  because  they  could  compress  it  more  cheaply  in  the 
interior;  but  when  it  was  compressed  it  came  on  down  for 
storage  to  the  port  towns,  about  75  or  80  percent  of  it.  That 
was  imder  normal  competitive  conditions  before  the  Gov- 
ernment started  subsidizing  either  group;  but  now  since  the 


Government  is  subsidizing  warehouses,  what  is  the  picturef 
Instead  of  the  port  towns  getting  75  or  80  percent  of  the 
storage  they  are  getting  only  20  or  25  percent  of  it.  and  the 
interior  is  getting  75  or  80  percent  of  it.  AU  I  want  to  do  is 
to  see  it  become  even.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas . 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Thobcas  F.  Pord]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  have 
simmered  down  to  a  battle  between  warehousemen,  but  what 
this  House  is  interested  in  is  the  shipping  to  Europe  600.000 
bales  of  cotton  to  relieve  the  present  surplus.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  either  the  interior  or  the  port  warehousemen,  and  when 
the  matter  came  to  our  committee  we  undertook  to  place 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  that  would  equalize  the  situation 
between  the  two  of  them.  Under  this  bill  300.000  bales  of 
cotton  will  be  taken  from  the  port  warehouses  and  300.000 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  interior  warehouses.  It  is  a  50-50 
proposition,  and  I  hope  gentlemen  \riU  pass  the  bill  and  give 
us  this  perfectly  fair  measure  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  give  a  dam  about  the  warehoiise- 
men  but  we  are  interested  in  the  fellow  that  raises  the  cotton 
and  is  trying  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  August  H.  AndsesenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE:SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  bill  and  hope  that  it  will  pass  without  a  great 
deal  of  opposition.  I  rose  to  make  a  few  observations  on  how 
the  cotton  farmers  can  get  rid  of  the  other  11.500.000  bales, 
and  also  how  the  hog  farmers  and  the  other  fanners  grow- 
ing surplus  commodities  may  also  get  rid  of  their  sur- 
pluses. 

Six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cottcm  Is  Just  a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  We  have  around  12,000.000  bales  of. cotton  under 
Government  loans.  By  January  1  of  next  year  I  predict 
that  if  we  have  not  disposed  of  some  of  our  cotton  In  the 
export  market,  we  will  have  at  least  15,000,000  bales  under 
loans.  It  costs  the  Government  better  than  $45,000,000 
a  year  to  carry  that  cotton.  What  we  representing  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  country  are  interested  in.  is  to  secure 
a  price  level  that  will  restore  the  purchasing  power  to  the 
fanners  of  the  coimtry.  We  cannot  do  that  for  either  cotton 
or  any  other  farm  commodity  if  we  have  large  visible  sup- 
plies in  this  country  overhanging  the  market  and  depressing 
domestic  price  levels. 

Do  you  know  that  if  we  had  passed  an  amendment  whkh 
I  offered  to  the  monetary  bill  in  April,  we  could  have  got- 
ten rid  of  every  bale  of  cotton  at  the  market  price,  without 
any  additional  cost  to  the  Government? 

For  the  past  4  years  the  New  Deal  has  fixed  and  main- 
tained the  world  price  on  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  as  against 
the  old  historic  price  of  $20.67  an  ounce.  The  higher  price 
fixed  by  the  President  has  only  been  iiald  to  foreign  gold 
speculators  and  for  newly-mined  gold  in  this  country.  The 
result  has  been  an  accumulation  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  gold,  nearly  all  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground  down  in 
good  old  Kentucky.  Of  this  large  amount  of  gold,  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  world's  supply,  more  than  $9,000,000,000 
represents  foreign  gold  purchases  for  which  the  Treasury 
has  paid  a  premium  of  nearly  $4.000.000.000 — an  outright 
gift  to  foreign  gold  speculators  in  4  years'  time. 

Since  the  first  of  May  our  Federal  Treasury,  under  orders 
of  the  President,  has  purchased  $1,200,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  gold.  We  have  paid  foreigners  a  premium  of  $480,- 
000,000  for  that  gold.  All  of  that  premium,  all  of  that  money 
has  gone  to  foreign  goli  speculators  and  international 
bankers.  The  amendment  that  I  sought  to  have  adopled 
as  a  part  of  the  devaluation  bill  was  to  earmark  the  subsidy 
and  compel  these  foreign  speculators  to  use  that  subsidy  of 
$14.33  an  ounce  to  purchase  manufactured  and  farm  com- 
modities produced  In  this  country.  If  the  foreign  speculators 
did  not  use  the  gold  subsidy  for  the  purchase  of  American 
farm  and  manufactured  products,  they  would  only  receive 
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the  old  price  of  $20.67  and  no  subsidy.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars  in  4  months'  time  would  have  taken 
80  percent  of  the  cotton  that  we  now  have  under  Govern- 
ment loans,  and  we  would  have  gotten  rid  of  virtually  all  of 
It  and  raised  the  price  of  cotton  for  southern  farmers. 

The  administration  opposed  my  amendment  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  poUcy  consists  in  giving  away  our  American 
market  to  foreign  producers,  and  which  further  consists  in 
pla3dng  Santa  Claus  to  the  people  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  and  neglecting  American  farmers,  laborers,  and  other 
producers  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  about  time  we  woke  up  and  protected  our  American 
market  for  our  own  people.  The  condition  for  cotton,  the 
condition  for  the  rest  of  agriculture  is  lamentable.  It  will 
be  worse  tomorrow  than  it  is  today,  because  as  long  as  we 
pursue  a  policy  of  giving  advantage  to  foreign  producers, 
foreign  speculators,  and  international  bankers,  and  are  not 
taking  care  of  our  own  people,  we  wiU  find  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  will  brmg  the  American  producer  down  to  the 
lowest  standard  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

I  favor  this  particular  bill  because  it  helps  remove  a  small 
portion  of  our  domestic  surplus,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  However,  we  should  discontinue  to  play  Santa  Claus 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  pass  legislation  which  will  bene- 
fit American  producers,  instead  of  continuing  a  program  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  foreign  speculators  and  international 
bankers.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]  took  the  position  that  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  is  not  germane  to  this  bill.  It  is 
germane  for  this  reason:  Prior  to  the  effectuation  of  the 
barter  agreement  6.943,000  bales  of  cotton,  we  must  assume, 
were  in  the  name  of  the  cotton  grower.  Ipso  facto  and  ipso 
jure  the  cotton  becomes  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  that  point  the  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  through  Government  operation,  becomes  ger- 
mane, whether  agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  or 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Here  is  a  shift  in  ownership 
of  this  cotton  which  is  tied  into  the  barter  agreement. 

Mr.  Goodloe,  vice  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, advises  me  under  date  of  July  26  that  the  title  to 
all  of  this  cotton.  6.943,000  bales,  is  being  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  as  our  friends  have  stated  that  only 
600.000  bales  are  in  controversy,  that  is  not  according  to  the 
facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Goodloe's  letter. 

Mr.  Goodloe  further  says — and  I  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  this  interesting  statement,  because  this  state- 
ment which  I  am  about  to  read  nuis  contrary  to  the  state- 
ment which  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and- Currency  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Goodloe  says: 

The  British  Government  has  Informally  indicated  it  will  desiro 
cotton  grading  middling  seven-eighths  inch  or  better.  It  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  100,000  to  150,000  bales  of  the  1934-35  loan 
cotton  can  be  used. 

Therefore  you  have  to  go  into  the  1937-38  cotton,  and  that 
is  conclusive  evidence  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion that  you  carmot  find  300,000  or  350,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
port  warehouses  which  will  meet  requirements  of  the  British 
Government. 

Furthermore,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  says: 

The  estimate  of  250,000  to  350.000  bales  of  cotton  now  stored  at 
ports  which  would  probably  meet  British  specifications  Is  reasonably 
accurate,  considering  all  ports.  However,  the  California  and  Atlantic 
ports  should  be  eliminated  because  of  higher  freight  rates  from 
California  and  the  proximity  of  Atlantic  ports  to  domestic  mUls. 

The  warehouses  located  in  California  will  be  protected  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  of  course  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  qtute  satisfied  to  have  the  situation  remain  so 
that  those  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.   But  let  me  go  back  to  this 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  T  le  gentleman  has  mentioned  my 
name.  Will  the  gentleman  yi  !ld?  If  you  are  an  honest  man, 
you  will  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  ii  iquire  if  the  gentleman  said  if  I 
was  an  honest  man  I  would  y  eld? 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    "^s. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  that  statement. 
I  emphatically  insist  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    1  hen  why  do  you  not  j^eld? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield.  I 
insist  that  I  be  protected  froin  the  gentleman's  interference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the  law  of  June  16,  1938, 
reads: 


than 


schedu  es 
tak: 


Or  If  carrying  charges  are 
for  carrying  charges  available 
after  notice,  declines  to  reduce 

Now,  may  I  ask,  Mr 
ing  a  warehouse  and  the  Co: 
up  to  you  and  says:  "Mr 
high;"  and  you  would  say  in 
not  substantially  higher 
warehouses,"  and  I  submit 
formity  of   rates   of   cotton 
States.    Here  are  the 
uniform  throughout.     I 
modity  Credit  Corporation, 
tect  the  taxpayers  of  this 
bales  of  cotton,  the  title  to 
taken.    If  we  want  our 
the  taxpayers,  our  citizens, 
a  law  under  which  they  can 
protection?    If  we  want  the 
different  proposition,  and 
of  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000 
owned  by  the  Government, 
owned  by  the  farmer.    If  it 
that  means  a  possible 
to  remain  in  storage  10 
Who  on  this  floor  will  say 
posed  of  within  the  next  3 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
of  decrease.     You  know 
charges,  storage  rates  will 
schedules  showing  these 
of  the  Commodity  Credit 
are  set  forth  warehouse 
statement  I  have  just  made, 
run  up  the  price  on  the 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
has  not  carried  out  the 
Chairman,  we  had  better 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.    The 
gan  has  expired.    All  time 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


heie 


and 


yes  rs 


tine 
hss 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That, 
law,  whenever  the  President,  by 
the  Senate,  has  concluded  a 
agricultural  commodities  produded 
held  under  loans  made  or  made  a 
Corporation  for  stocks  of  strate|l 
abroad,    the    Commodity   Credit 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
accept  such  strategic  and  crltidal 
surplus   agricultural    commodlti's 
exchange  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Boari 
are  strategic  and  critical  and 
materials.    In  order  to  carry  out 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
port,  handle,  store,   maintain, 
commodities,  and  such  reserve 
rials,  as  may  be  necessary  to 


Bul  stantlally  In  excess  of  the  average 
e  se where,  and  the  local  warehouse, 
such  charges. 

Chaiiman,  suppose  you  were  operat- 

m  modity  Credit  Corporation  steps 

Warehouseman,  your  rates  are  too 

all  truthfulness:  "My  rates  are 

the  rates  charged  by  other 

he  schedule  showing  the  unl- 

warehouses   over   the   United 

The  rates  are  substantially 

the  position  that  the  Com- 

inder  existing  law,  cannot  pro- 

coi  ntry  on  the  storage  of  6.900.000 

vhich  the  Government  has  now 

bureaus  to  be  honest  and  protect 

hen  why  do  we  not  give  them 

operate  and  thus  give  us  that 

warehouses  protected,  that  is  a 

I  am  pleading  for  the  savings 

)er  annum  on  storage  of  cotton 

I  make  no  reference  to  cotton 

s  to  remain  in  storage  5  years, 

savings  of  say  $75,000,000,  or  if  it  is 

,  it  means,  say,  $150,000,000. 

his  cotton  is  going  to  be  dis- 

or  the  next  5  years?    You 

cotton  stocks  will  increase  instead 

unless  we  check  warehouse 

up  instead  of  down;  and  the 

contractual  obligations  on  the  part 

Corporation  in  which  schedules 

charged,   substantiate   the 

Private  mdustry,  of  course,  will 

Government  unless  we  check  them. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

instrtictions  of  Congress?    If  so,  Mr. 

Ipok  into  that  situation.     [Ap- 


thit 

g3 


n  ,tes 


of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
expired.    The  Clerk  will  read. 


notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
md  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
treatjy  involving  the  exchange  of  surplus 
I  in  the  United  States  which  are 
available  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
'c  and  critical  materials  produced 
Corporation    Is    authorized,    upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
'  materials  in  exchange  for  such 
and   for   the   purpose    of   such 
he  Secretary  of  the  tiavy,  and  tlie 
Jointly  throvigh  the  agency  of  the 
1,  shall  determine  which  materials 
he  quantity  and  quality  of  such 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Com- 
aut  borized,  upon  terms  and  conditions 
Ag  rlculture,  to  procure,  convey,  trans- 
rotate  such  surplus   agricultural 
ks  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
a^omplish  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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Such  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  shall  be  stored 
on  military  or  naval  reservations  or  in  other  locations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\7.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  transfer  such  reserve 
stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  shall  approve,  to  any  other 
governmental  agency.  Such  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  shall  be  made  available  or  disposed  of  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  other  governmental  agency  only  upon  order 
of  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  applicable 
treaty;  when  necessary  to  prevent  deterioration,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  other  goverrunental  agency  Is  authorized  to 
replace  those  quantities  of  the  reserv'e  stocks  of  such  strategic  and 
critical  materials  subject  to  deterioration  with  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  same  materials.  The  funds  now  or  hereafter  made 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  hereby  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  act.  All  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  available  for  allotment  to 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  trans- 
fer to  such  ether  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  period  insert 
the  follovsrlng:  "In  determining  specific  cotton  to  be  exchanged 
under  this  act,  the  determination  shall  be  made  by  sampling  and 
selection  at  the  place  where  the  cotton  Is  stored  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  and  no  cotton  shall  be  exchanged  which,  after 
such  date.  Is  transported  to  another  place  and  there  sampled  and 
selected." 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  In  listening  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  have 
been  very  much  amused.  My  good  friend  from  Michigan  ran 
all  around  over  the  lot  and  made  a  fine  statement,  but  barely 
touched  on  the  question  now  pending  before  the  Committee. 
The  real  purpose  of  Xhe  bill  that  we  are  now  considering  is  to 
permit  the  exporting  of  600.000  bales  of  cotton,  and  all  this 
question  about  where  the  cotton  is  located,  where  it  should  be 
located,  or  just  how  you  are  going  to  move  it,  or  whether  or 
not  it  ought  to  move,  are  questions  far  removed  from  the 
question  pending  before  the  Committee. 

In  1936, 1  believe  it  was,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  their  own  decided  to  move  the 
cotton  from  the  warehouses  out  in  the  country,  mostly  farm- 
ers' warehouses,  into  the  central  part  of  the  States.  There 
was  so  much  kicking  about  this  unfair  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  they  put  a  stop  to 
that  program. 

Later  they  agreed  to  turn  the  cotton,  or  lots  of  it,  back  to 
farmers,  and  farmers  have  to  sell  from  receipts,  in  that  their 
cotton  had  been  moved. 

In  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  during  my  first  term,  I  In- 
troduced, and  there  was  passed,  what  is  known  as  the  United 
States  Cotton  Standards  Grading  Act.  Later  on  every  for- 
eign country  in  buying  our  cotton  accepted  our  standards, 
and  today  it  is  a  universal  standard  in  the  grading  of  cotton- 
In  other  words,  we  now  have  licensed  graders  and  they  grade 
this  cotton  in  every  State,  in  every  port,  and  in  many  of  the 
larger  warehouses  and  cotton  centers,  certifying  the  grades. 
Today,  as  stated,  these  certified  grades  are  accepted  in  every 
foreign  country.  Of  course,  they  have  the  right  to  reject  and 
call  for  an  arbitration. 

As  to  the  600.000  bales  of  cotton  we  are  talking  about,  you 
do  not  have  to  take  a  bale  of  it  to  any  port  for  the  purpose  of 
sampling  and  grading.  This  cotton  will  be  sold  on  sample, 
and  the  600,000  bales  can  be  located  in  any  State  or  in  any 
warehouses  where  it  can  be  properly  graded  and  certified  to. 
These  grades  are  sent  to  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
by  sending  the  actual  samples  taken  from  the  cotton. 

They  have  the  right  of  j>assing  upon  the  grade  of  the 
cotton,  accepting  or  rejecting  any  part  of  it,  as  stated. 
Think  about  it,  my  friends,  for  that  is  the  actual  practice  in 
exporting  cotton.  "Die  Anderson  Clayton  Co.  is  the  largest 
exporter  in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  In  the  world,  located 
in  Texas.  They  are  exporters  in  all  of  the  cotton  pools.  Do 
you  think  that  an  exporter  would  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
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2,000  bales,  having  same  shipped  into  Charleston.  8.  C,  for 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  1,000  bales  to  be  ex- 
ported? That  Is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  wants  to  do.  and 
what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wants  to  do.  is  to 
have  complete  control  and  do  as  they  please  about  it.  just 
as  they  did  after  we  passed  the  agricultural  bill.  We  said 
in  that  bill  that  they  could  not  move  the  cotton  unless  the 
farmers  agreed  to  it.  for  the  cotton  belongs  to  the  farmers, 
and  a  lot  of  it  is  in  the  farmers'  warehouses. 

What  did  tliey  do?  They  wrote  in  the  application  for  a 
loan  a  release,  and  the  farmer  had  to  sign  it  to  get  his 
loan,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  signing  away  his  rights.  We 
had  to  pass  another  bill  amending  the  act  to  further  protect 
the  farmer  and  the  warehouseman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  question  before  the  House  this  afternoon  is  m  reference 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  permitting  this  country  to  barter 
with  Great  Britain  600,000  bales  of  cotton.  All  of  this  talk 
about  ha\ing  to  ship  in  3,006.000  bales  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  600,000  bales,  so  that  some  agent  from  Great  Britain 
can  come  over  here  and  examine  and  agree  to  it  is  non- 
sense. That  statement  \ias  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
complete  control  of  the  cotton,  so  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  tmder  the  influence  of  people  who  own 
the  large  warehouses,  can  take  it  wherever  they  please.  I 
hope  you  will  vote  dawn  every  amendment  that  is  offered, 
and  vote  for  this  bill  ks  amended  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  will  give  them  the  right  to  export  600,000  bales 
of  cotton.  They  can  get  it  in  my  State,  just  as  in  Texas 
or  anywhere  else.  They  may  ship  it  to  those  ports  for 
export.  They  do  not  have  to  take  a  bale  from  the  ports  of 
Texas  or  any  other  port.  If  the  other  matter  is  an  important 
question,  let  that  come  before  the  Congress  in  the  proper 
way  so  that  it  can  be  properly  debated.  [Applause.]  i 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  heard  a  very  illuminating 
statement  on  the  real  facts  involved  in  this  controversy. 
What  the  United  States  is  trjring  to  do  is  expwrt  600.000 
bales  of  cotton  and  thus  reduce  the  terrible  overhanging 
surplus  of  cotton  that  we  now  have.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  injected  into  this  controversy  a  battle  between  the  port 
warehouses  and  the  inland  warehouses.  As  to  that  battle 
I  have  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  its  wisdom,  or  otherwise,  as  you 
may  see  fit  to  designate  it,  undertook  to  append  to  this  bill 
an  amendment  that  would  balance  the  controversy  between 
the  ports  and  the  inland  wau-ehouses.  Therefore  that  ele- 
ment is  out. 

What  we  are  Interested  in  at  the  present  time  is  the 
exportation  to  Great  Britain  of  600.000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
to  take  therefore  an  equivalent  amount  of  rubber  that  this 
coimtry  would  need  in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  plead  with 
you  not  to  permit  the  warehouse  proposition  or  the  ridicu- 
lous proposition  that  some  Members  will  try  to  inject  as  to 
rates,  and  so  forth,  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  tried  to  get  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to  yield 
to  me  on  a  matter  that  was  before  the  committee.  He 
stated  that  I  was  not  fair  with  him  when  I  asked  him  to 
do  that.  The  proposition  that  he  has  put  before  this  House 
has  no  besoing  whatever  on  the  present  situation.  He  is 
attempting  to  amend  existing  law  that  has  no  place  in  this 
particular  bilL  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  from  a  cotton  country. 
I  have  no  interest  in  cotton  so  far  as  my  particular  district 
is  concerned.  What  I  am  Interested  in  Is  to  have  this 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  shipjied  from  the  United  States  to 
some  other  country  and  that  we  get  in  exchange  for  that 
an  equivalent  amount  of  rubber  that  this  country  may  use 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  plead  with  you  not  to  let  these 
fellows  muddy  up  the  waters  with  extraneous  matters.  I 
ask  you  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  stands.     [Applause.! 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  two  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  si>eak  about  money. 

)retically  we  are  trading  cotton  for  rubber,  but  we 
are  actually  exchanging  these  commodities  for  gold  credit. 
Before  going  off  the  gold  standard,  our  dollar  was  worth 
25.8  grains  of  gold.  It  is  now  worth  15.521  grains  of  gold. 
England  abandoned  the  gold  standard  before,  but  did  not 
tie  the  pound  to  a  fixed  gold  content.  Bo  we  may  assume 
that  prices  on  commodities  in  England  are  still  based  upon 
the  old  valuation  of  the  poiind. 

Rubber  is  now  worth  16 '/2  cents  a  pound  while  cotton  Is 
worth  9  cents  a  pound.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  I 
shall  assume  that  cotton  and  rubber  are  worth  the  same, 
namely.  10  cents  a  pound.  If  we  ship  a  thousand  pounds  of 
cotton  to  England,  it  will  be  worth  approximately  20  pounds 
sterling  in  English  money.  In  our  money  it  will  be  $100,  or 
1,552  grains  of  gold.  The  rubber  which  amounts  to  the  same 
In  dollars  will  be,  according  to  the  old  valuation,  worth  2,580 
grains  of  gold,  for  we  must  assume  that  commodities  in 
England  are  still  sold  on  the  old  standard  of  gold  to  the 
dollar,  namely.  25.8. 

When  this  product  reaches  England,  we  will  find  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  40  percent  in  the  grain  gold  value. 
In  other  words,  our  1,000  poimds  of  cotton  will  represent 
1,552.1  grains  of  gold,  and  1.000  pounds  of  rubber  will  repre- 
sent, on  the  old  gold  standard,  2,580  grains  of  gold.  In 
order  to  balance  the  difference  in  grains  of  gold  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  furnish  an  additional  400  poimds  of 
cotton.  For  example,  we  give  England  1,400  pounds  of  cotton 
to  balance  the  international  exchange  on  this  trade  or  barter. 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.    How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    Fourteen  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  That  is  an  awful  amount,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  That  Is  a  very  intelligent  remark, 
I  would  say.  I  am  dealing  with  this  thing  as  an  example 
and  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  understands  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  He  did  not  recognize  the  fact  it  was  an 
example  the  gentleman  was  using. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  This  simply  means  we  will  have  to 
give  an  additional  40  percent  in  value  as  a  subsidy  to  Eiig- 
land,  because  international  trade  balances  are  settled  on 
a  gold  basis.  In  other  words,  we  will  be  paying  23  cents  a 
pound  for  the  rubber  that  we  could  buy  for  16.5  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  now  the  prevailing  market  price,  or  we  will 
sell  the  cotton  to  them  for  5.4  cents  in  American  money. 
The  people  who  will  pay  the  difference  will  be  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  who  will  receive  the 
benefit  will  be  the  people  of  England.  You  are  giving  them 
In  this  transaction  40  percent  in  value,  because  the  English 
money  is  not  tied  to  a  fixed  gold  standard.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  possibility.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
United  States  had  we  gone  off  the  gold  standard  entirely, 
for  International  transactions  would  then  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  old  valuation,  namely  25.8  grains  of  gold. 
The  fact  that  we  have  tied  our  dollar  to  a  fixed  gold  con- 
tent of  15.521  grains  of  gold  may  prove  very  embarrassing 
to  us  at  some  future  date.  If  the  President  devaluates  the 
dollar  to  the  point  allowed,  namely,  12.9,  it  will  probably  end 
In  a  muddle,  because  there  is  danger  in  plashing  with  the 
gold  content  of  money.  Had  we  gone  off  the  gold  standard 
entirely,  all  international  transactions  would  still  be  carried 
on  the  old  valuation,  which  would  mean  that  1  ounce  of 
gold  would  buy  only  $20.67  of  credit,  as  it  did  before  1933. 
It  is  the  taxpayers  in  the  United  States  who  pay  the  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  they  who  pay  all  the  losses.  It  is  the 
taxpayers  who  are  going  to  set  it  right  when  they  realize 
the  manner  in  which  business  is  handled  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  donate  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign 
country  40  percent  of  the  value  of  any  commodity,  because 
It  can  only  end  in  poverty  and  bankruptcy  for  ourselves. 
'   tHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CiJiwrosB  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: On  page  2,  Une  20,  after  the  word  "selected",  change  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  "Provided,  That  In  determining  specific  cotton 
to  be  exchanged  as  set  out  abovej  preference  shall  be  given  to  cotton 
drawing  the  highest  storage  rati,  to  the  extent  same  may  be  done 
effectively  and  efficiently." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  <;halnnan,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  effect  a  saving  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  that  the  Governmi  tnt  is  taking  title  to  this  cotton, 
and  this  amendment  would  ( nable  and  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  t(  diaw  cotton  for  the  filling  of 
the  English  barter  agreemen  from  those  warehouses  where 
high  storage  rates  are  being  charged  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  warehousemen.  It  is  a  direct  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  cotton,  nrhich  is  actually  to  be  delivered 
in  filling  the  barter  agreemen ;  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man srield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield  io  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  ( )f  course,  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  compressed  cottm  is  carried  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  baled  cotton  be  :ause  the  package  is  only  about 
one-third  as  large.  This  amendment  would  mean  that  you 
would  not  take  any  of  the  cot  on  at  the  port  where  the  cotton 
Is  now  ready  to  go.  You  wou  d  go  inland  and  take  it  all  from 
the  inland  warehouses,  and  he  transaction  would  be  much 
more  costly  to  the  Govemnent.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  not  practical  at  all. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  C^i  iirman,  the  terms  of  the  barter 
agreement  as  set  forth  in  thj  Senate  docmnent  Is  available 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Senate.  This  cotton  must  be  com- 
pressed. Those  who  are  familiar  with  ocean  shipping,  and 
particularly  with  the  bulkine  «  of  cotton,  know  that  It  must 
be  compressed  and  reduced  in  physical  voltmie  before  the 
British  Government  will  acc«  pt  It  in  the  barter  deal.  This 
Is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  barter  agree- 
ment. Of  course,  all  of  this  ( otton  is  going  to  be  compressed 
before  It  Is  delivered,  and  it  w  11  be  compressed  at  the  expense 
of  our  people,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Commodity  Crjdit  Corporation  has  the  power 
to  effect  reduced  rates  or  reasonable  rates  on  the  storage  of 
cotton,  tills  is  one  way  to  proceed  to  do  it;  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted, 

Mr.  STEAGALL,  Mr.  Chai]  man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  storage  chai  ges  on  cotton  have  varied  from 
time  to  time.  They  run  afl  he  way  from  12  cente  in  some 
instances  to  18  cents.  The  hi(  hest  rate  being  paid  is  18  cents, 
imtil  the  last  crop  was  stored  I  am  advised  that  on  the  last 
crop  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  being  paid.  This  information 
comes  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  officials. 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  ChairmJan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER,  May  I  sa^  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
25-cent  charge  has  reference  cpily  to  certain  small  warehouses. 
Today,  with  a  new  crop,  they  still  charge  the  regular  price  of 
12,  15,  or  18  cents  per  bale,  (  epending  on  where  the  cotton 
Is  located. 

Mr.  STEAGALL,    In  any  c  s^ent.  If  large  quantities  of  the 
1934-35  crop  should  be  drawr 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  the 


in  supplying  the  600,000  bales 
provisions  of  the  amendment 
before  the  Committee  would  Seriously  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  in  ace  ardance  with  the  purposes  dis- 
closed by  the  officials  of  the  ( Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
They  have  stated  to  me  repea  Ledly  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
and  it  is  their  purpose  to  sup  ply  the  600,000  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  cotton  on  hand  accu]nulated  from  the  1934  and  1935 
crop  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  used  to  meet  British  specifi- 
cations and  the  balance  fron  the  accumulated  stock  of  the 
1937-38  loan  cotton  as  must  be  used.  For  that  reason,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  gentleman's  imendment  would  be  confusing 
and  render  very  difficult  the  administration  of  the  act,  as 
contemplated  by  the  officials  at  the  Corporation. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Is  not  the  gentleman  trying  to 
amend  existing  law  that  has  no  reference  to  this  particular 
project  whatever? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  whole  controversy  here  is  whether 
we  shall  permit  this  bill  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
nullifying  the  former  action  of  Congress  on  repeated  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  We  departed  from  it  only 
in  our  efforts  to  remove  every  possible  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  action  of  our  committee  in  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Under  the  committee  amendment, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  go  into  the  interior 
warehouses  and  grade  and  sample  and  select  the  entire 
amount  of  600,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  under  the 
contract  with  Great  Britain,  but  they  could  not  deliver  more 
than  that.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  provi- 
sion as  that  is  discriminatory  against  the  large  warehouses 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  this  cotton  is  stored.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  stated  that  for  whatever 
portion  of  the  cotton  they  take  from  the  interior  they  will 
take  three  bales  for  one.  The  last  estimate  of  the  amount 
at  the  port  warehouses  is  only  100,000  bales.  If  that  is  true, 
they  would  get  1,500.000  bales  from  the  interior,  when  only 
a  third  of  that  is  required  for  deUvery  under  the  contract 
with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  unless  we  desire  to  raise  here  and  now  the  old  con- 
troversy about  the  storage  of  cotton  and  nullify  the  former 
action  of  the  Congress. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Texas  as  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  15.  after  the  word 
"••Act",  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  In  effecting  delivery  under  any  exchange  agree- 
ment, preference  wherever  practical  shaU  be  given  to  cotton  already 
at  port  locations,  smd  only  such  quantities  of  cotton  shall  be 
reconcentrated  from  interior  points  to  port  locations  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  replenish  such  port  stocks  and  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
exchange  agreements  effectively  and  efficiently." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones],  says  that  my  amendment  would  wreck  existing  law. 
I  caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  section  383  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  approved  February  16.  1938,  subsection  (b). 
That  subsection  refers  to  cotton  owned  by  growers.  In  no 
way  does  my  amendment  refer  to  cotton  owned  by  growers. 
If  the  gentleman  wiU  refer  to  Public,  No.  660.  of  June  16, 1938, 
he  will  find  that  deals  with  cotton  owned  by  growers.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  those  two  acts.  That  is  what  constitutes 
existing  law,  and  the  chairman  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
that  law  deals  with  cotton  owned  by  growers,  who  have  put 
their  cotton  in  the  loan.  My  amendment  was  not  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  offered.  It  is  this 
simple  language  which  a  high-school  student  can  understand, 
namely: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  reconcentratlon  of  cotton  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  agencies,  where  a  saving  in  carrying  charge 
can  thereby  be  effected. 

But,  what  right  have  we  to  maintain  existing  law  If  exist- 
ing law  prevents  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  countrj'?  They  talk 
about  the  power  of  the  port  fellows.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  of  the  port  fellows  who  hold  up  these 
storage  rates.  Let  us  look  at  the  storage  rates  in  the  ware- 
houses in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  referring  back  to  the 
statement  the  gentleman  from  that  State  made.  Here  are 
the  documents  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
show  that  warehouses  in  South  Carolina  are  charging  25 
cents  per  bale  per  month  on  the  1938-39  loan  cotton.  Out 
of  that  entire  colossal  group  of  warehouses  there  are  some 


10  warehouses  I  believe  which  are  charging  about  18  cents 
per  laale  per  month.  The  others  charge  25  cents  per  bale 
per  month.  Warehousemen  inform  me  that  they  can  make 
a  profit  of  4  or  5  or  6  cents  per  bale  per  month  on  an  11- 
cent-per-bale  storage  rate,  to  say  nothing  about  the  25-cent 
rate. 

My  simple  amendment  provides  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  effect  a  savings  on 
cotton  owned  by  the  Grovernment.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  injected  Into  this  bill.  Why  did  they 
inject  that  storage  proposition  into  the  bill?  Why  did  they 
not  accept  the  Senate  bill?  It  is  entirely  acceptable  to  me. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Jones]  is  acceptable  to  me,  provided  he  will  add  this: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  reconcentratlon  of  cotton  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  Its  agencies,  where  a  saving  in  carrying  charge* 
covild  thereby  be  effected. 

Why  are  we  not  willing  to  save  fifty  or  one  hundred  mil- 
hon  dollars  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?  i 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Does  not  the  gentleman  realize 
that  under  the  present  law,  if  the  rates  are  substantially 
lower  at  the  port  location,  they  can  now  require  them  to 
modify  or  reduce  their  rates? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  realize  that,  because 
I  hold  a  copy  of  the  present  law  in  my  hands,  and  it  car- 
ries no  such  provision.  It  says  if  the  carrying  charges  are 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  average  carrying  charges  avail- 
able elsewhere.  What  are  they?  Twenty-five  cents  per  bale 
per  month.  That  is  the  hock  in  this  thing.  You  cannot  go 
out  and  show  that  charges  elsewhere  are  any  less,  substan- 
tially— and  we  disagree  on  that  word  "substantially."  When 
80  or  90  percent  of  the  warehouses  are  charging  an 
average  rate  of  25  cents  per  bale,  you  cannot  say  that  sub- 
stantially the  carrying  charges  are  less  than  25  cents. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  going  to  take 
a  minute  or  two.  I  dislike  very  much  to  oppose  my  chaU-- 
man.  because  I  am  usually  with  him.  But  he  mentioned 
a  while  ago  the  trouble  we  had  when  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  full  power  to  do  as  It  pleased.  When  they 
reconcentrated  cotton  at  the  expense  of  the  farms  and 
small  warehouses,  much  of  it  had  to  be  shipped  back.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  would  permit  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ship  to  the  ports  iperhaps 
5.000.000  or  more  if  they  wanted  to.  Under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  JonesI  they  will 
pass  on  what  will  be  the  reasonable  and  necessary  amount 
to  ship.  They  could  decide  three  or  five  million  bales  just  as 
easy  as  one  million.  They  do  not  have  to  take  a  bale  of  cotton 
from  the  ports.  They  can  take  every  bale  of  the  600.000 
bales  from  any  warehouse  In  the  Cotton  States.  We  have 
numerous  warehouses  with  over  a  million  bales.  They  have 
every  grading  facility  there  you  have  at  the  ports  or  any- 
where else.  It  is  graded  and  passed  upon  by  a  Federal 
grader,  and  certified  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  ac- 
cepted in  every  foreign  country.  The  United  States  sUndard 
grades  today  are  universal  grades.  Every  year  they  send 
delegates  from  the  various  cotton  countries,  and  they  come 
here  and  pass  upon  the  standards  to  be  used.  All  cotton 
is  graded,  based  on  United  States  standards  agreed  upon  as 
indicated.  There  will  not  be  anybody  here  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  look  at  the  cotton,  but  they  will  look  at  it  over  there, 
and  If  it  is  not  the  proper  grade  or  color,  in  line  with  sam- 
ples submitted  or  set  forth  in  the  invoice,  they  can  refuse 
any  part  of  It,  and  the  United  States  Government  wUl  have 
to  make  it  good  if  a  mistake  has  been  made  In  grading. 

I  regret  that  many  Members  are  taking  the  time  In  de- 
bating everj'thing  else  except  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill. 
I  hope  that  both  of  these  amendments  will  be  voted  down. 
[Applause,] 
IHere  the  gavel  felLl 
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Mr.  THOMAS  S.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike 
-^^out  the  last  word. 

I  understand  that  my  distinguished  friend  from  ^chigan 
[Mr.  ChawfordI  objects  to  my  use  of  the  word  "honest"  in 
my  statement.  I  want  to  modify  that  to  the  word  "fair." 
_      Thank  you. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gives  authority  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
barter  or  exchange  agreement  recently  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan will  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  difBcult  effort  to  complete  this  ex- 
change agreement  with  Great  Britain,  whereby  that  nation 
agrees  to  accept  600.000  bales  of  cotton  and  we  agree  to 
accept  in  exchange  an  equal  quantity  in  value  of  rubber. 
Both  countries  agree  that  this  cotton  and  this  rubber  will  be 
permanently  stored  away,  taken  off  the  market,  and  to  be 
used  only  in  case  of  war.  This  means  that  600,000  bales  of 
our  surplus  cotton  will  be  disposed  of;  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment now  has  over  11,000,000  bales  under  loan.  I  think  such 
exchange  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  South. 

Realizing  the  benefits  to  our  cotton  farmers,  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject  of  barter  or  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  some  time  ago.  In  early 
February  we  had  under  consideration  In  the  Committee  on 
Btilitary  Affairs,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  a  bill  to 
secure  some  very  necessary  metals  and  materials  which  are 
not  produced  in  this  country — such  as  rubber,  tin,  tungsten, 
and  manganese — and  which  are  very  vital  to  our  defense  in 
the  event  of  war;  in  fact,  we  could  not  successfully  carry  on 
a  war  without  them.  The  War  Department  estimated  that 
we  should  purchase  at  least  $100,000,000  worth  of  these  neces- 
sary materials. 

Having  some  concern  over  the  rapidly  increasing  national 
debt,  being  anxious  to  save  this  $100,000,030  if  possible,  and 
also  realizing  the  fact  that  we  have  an  enormous  surplus  of 
cotton  on  hand,  which  naturally  tends  to  keep  down  the  price. 
I  then  suggested  to  the  committee  and  questioned  witnesses 
on  the  proposal  of  exchanging  surplus  cotton  for  these  ma- 
terials. Dr.  Pels,  economic  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
State,  testified  that  such  a  plan  was  possible,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement 
is  due  to  him  and  Secretary  Hull.  They  are  now  at  work 
on  similar  agreements  with  other  countries,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  hope  we  can  soon 
complete  other  agreements  which  will  remove  more  of  this 
sm-plus  cotton. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
should  offer  his  amendment,  which  Injects  a  very  contro- 
versial question  and  might  endanger  the  entire  program.  His 
amendment  proposes  that  a  great  portion  of  the  loan  cotton 
be  moved  from  the  small  inland  warehouses  and  stored  at 
the  ports.  There  are  two  very  serious  objections  to  his 
proposal. 

First,  it  would  mean  that  our  local  warehousemen  would 
^  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  keeping  this  cotton  on  storage 
in  our  home  warehouses  and  denied  the  benefit  of  the  storage 
charges  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Many 
of  these  warehousemen  are  farmers  themselves  and  produced 
^-^-^bme  of  this  cotton.  Many  of  them  advance  money  to  the 
cotton  farmers  In  order  for  the  farmers  to  plant  and  harvest 
^  their  cotton  crop.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  these  ware- 
housemen have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  cotton.  In 
addiUon.  a  gieat  majority  of  these  warehousemen  have  con- 
structed additional  warehouses  at  considerable  expense  in  or- 
der to  store  this  cotton  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  certainly  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  take  the  cotton 
away  from  them  and  store  it  in  pert  warehouses,  which  are 
owned  by  large  corporations  and  which  have  had  no  part  In 
producing  the  cotton  or  in  cooperating  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Tliese  port  warehouses  are,  for  the  most  part,  owned 
by  one  or  two  big  cotton  operators  who  have  in  the  past  shown 
very  little  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  cotton  farmers 
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while  our  local  warehousemi  n  are  among  the  best  friends 
the  fanners  have  ever  had. 

In  the  second  place.  It  wouL  be  imfair  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves to  invite  immediate  fnreclosure  on  the  cotton  loans. 
Right  now  the  fanners  are  pi  :klng  up  a  few  dollars — from  $1 
to  $5  per  bale — on  the  sale  o:  their  loan  contracts.  Some  of 
the  cotton  mills  are  in  need  of  some  grades  of  cotton,  and 
they  are  paying  the  farmers  these  small  amounts  for  their 
loan  contracts.  They  then  lay  off  the  loan  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  end  take  over  the  cotton. 

The  Commodity  Credit  C<  rporation  should  not  foreclose 
the  cotton  loans  until  they  lave  a  sale  for  the  cotton,  nor 
should  the  cotton  be  removec  from  the  locality  where  It  was 
produced  as  long  as  it  is  undei  loan.  The  farmer  wants  to  know 
where  his  cotton  Is,  and  if  he  las  an  offer  for  sale  he  wants  to 
be  there  when  it  is  sold.  Ths  t  could  not  be  if  his  cotton  was 
stored  in  some  port  warehoua »  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  want  to  see  our  small  in  and  warehouses  given  a  square 
deal  and  I  insist  that  they  be  given  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  But  most  of  all,  above  everything 
else,  I  want  to  see  the  farmi  r  who  produced  the  cotton  get 
every  single  penny  he  can  ou  of  it.  For  several  years  he  has 
not  received  as  much  as  it  coa  him  to  produce  the  cotton,  and 
I  think  the  Government  shot  Id  carry  these  loans  until  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  dispose  Df  some  of  the  cotton,  as  under 
this  exchange  agreement  wit  i  Great  Britain,  or  until  there 
is  a  chance  of  sale  at  a  fair  •rice.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to 
first  place  in  our  consideration  of  these  questions. 

And  with  a  new  crop  comirig  on  the  market  within  a  few 
days,  it  is  most  important  tnat  this  loan  cotton  be  handled 
with  great  care  and  not  dumped  on  the  market.  That  would 
wreck  the  price  for  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  submit 
a  unanimous-consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  ge  itleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  M: .  Chairman,  in  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  compromise  I  offered  my  amendment,  but  since  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  those  who  ai  e  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  minority  side  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  entleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas,  h  r.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  the  present  cost  to 
the  Government  for  handUn?  this  cotton  is  approximately 
$45,000,000  per  year.  This  goes  into  storage  charges,  inter- 
est, and  general  expenditure;.  They  also  tell  me  that  the 
Corporation  is  now  paying  ii  general  average  of  approxi- 
mately 20  cents  per  bale  per  month  for  all  the  cotton  it 
has  for  storage. 

I  am  also  informed  by  the  i  :orporaUon  that  it  has  recently 
sent  out  to  the  port  wareh(uses  throughout  Texas  asking 
those  warehouses  to  bid  competitively  on  the  handling  of 
this  cotton.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment ulll  stop  this  competltii  e  bidding.  I  am  told  that  the 
warehouse  people,  both  inter  or  and  port,  can  make  a  rea- 
sonable return  upon  their  investment  on  a  charge  of  12 
cents  or  14  cents  per  bale  pel  month  for  the  storage  of  this 
cotton. 

I  ask:  Why  stop  competiUvj  bidding  and  pay  20  cents  per 
bale  per  month  when  we  can  get  it  for  12  cents  or  14  cents? 
I  cannot  by  the  wildest  strech  of  the  Imagination  believe 
that  in  domg  this  we  are  helping  the  farmer.  All  we  are 
doing  is  to  subsidize  two  powerful,  competing  groups;  and  I 
might  add— although  some  tiink  to  the  contrary  that  the 
Intenor  warehouses  are  the  iiost  powerful  and  the  wealth- 
iest—the records  of  the  Comn  lodlty  Credit  Corporation  show 
that  the  biggest  warehouse  in  the  United  States  is  located  in 
Memphis.  It  is  the  Federal  Compress  Co..  and  it  now  has 
2.500,000  bales  of  cotton  In  storage  for  which  It  is  receiving 
approximately  20  cents  per  l^le  per  month.  This  Is  twice 
as  much  cotton  as  any  other  i'arehouse  in  the  United  States 
has  received  from  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Informs  me  that  the  Federal  Warehouse  and  Compress  Co., 
of  Little  Rock,  will,  within  a  few  dajrs,  be  paid  $5,176,000  for 
storage  on  the  period  now  about  to  end,  estimated  to  be  paid 
from  August  1,  1938.  to  July  31,  1939;  and  that  one  of  the 
concerns  at  Memphis,  the  Union  Compress  Warehouse,  will 
be  paid  $794,000. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  I  prefer  not  to  yield,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  pardon  me. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  save  the  Government  some 
money,  if  you  want  to  do  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  give 
It  to  people  who  need  it.  By  competitive  bidding  we  can 
save  $10,000,000.  Now,  let  us  give  it  to  the  dairy  farmers, 
let  us  give  it  to  the  potato  farmers,  let  us  give  it  to  the  cot- 
ton farmers.  If  you  want  to  save  some  money,  here  is  the 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  large  interior  warehouses,  few  in  number,  own  and 
control  all  of  the  pwrt  warehouses  and  one  of  the  number 
I  refer  to  controls  more  than  50  percent  of  the  port  ware- 
houses? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  No;  that  is  not  correct.  The 
biggest  company  In  the  United  States  is  an  interior  ware- 
house, the  Federal  Compress  Co.  I  got  these  figures  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  they  are  available. 
They  have  2,500,000  bales  of  cotton  now,  which  is  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  corporation  has. 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  two  lines 
of  existing  law  adopted  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a 
former  bill.-  This  amendment  was  written  and  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Jones].    Here  it  is: 

If  carrying  charges  are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
carrying  charges  available  elsewhere  and  the  local  warehouse,  after 
notice,  declines  to  reduce  such  charges,  such  written  consent  as 
provided  in  this  amendment  must  not  be  obtained. 

That  means  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  under  existing  law  to  seek  the  lowest  storage  rates 
obtainable  and  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  them  from  doing  it. 
There  is  no  reason  to  change  this  law  In  order  to  export 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  may 
be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Crawford  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1937  my  congressional 
district  produced  more  cotton  than  any  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  Warehouses  were  already  in 
existence  in  that  district  to  take  care  of  a  part  of  that  cot- 
ton, but  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
cotton  that  went  into  the  1937  loan,  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional warehouses  were  erected  within  the  interior  of  my 
district.  I  take  it  that  this  is  about  what  happened 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Many  of  these  warehouses  were  constructed  by  the  people 
locally  and  with  local  capital.  Any  attempt  to  empty  these 
Interior  warehouses  to  swell  the  income  of  the  port  ware- 
houses Is  wrong  in  principle.  If  the  ports  had  produced  the 
cotton  in  the  first  place,  the  ports  would  have  the  first  claim 
upon  it.  But  the  cotton  was  produced  in  the  interior  and 
since  this  cotton  Is  being  held  In  storage  we  should  not  con- 


centrate at  port  any  more  than  Is  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  cotton.     [Applause.] 

I  should  like  to  make  my  position  clear.  I  do  not  want  to 
hamper  in  any  way  the  execution  of  the  barter  agreement 
with  Great  Britain.  I  would  like  to  see  every  warehouse  In 
the  interior  and  at  port  emptied  if  we  could  transport  this 
cotton  abroad  and  sell  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  My 
primary  interest  is  not  in  the  warehouseman  but  in  the 
farmer.  ^ 

In  carrjring  out  the  exchange  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  I  should  like  to  see  all  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  con- 
tribute a  reasonably  proportionate  share  of  the  cotton.  This 
would  be  fair  both  to  the  ports  and  the  interior.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  warehousemen  would  ap- 
prove this  course.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  empty  the  interior 
warehouses,  shipping  the  cotton  to  port,  when  there  is  no 
need  to  do  so  under  this  little  barter  arrangement  with 
Britain.  All  I  want  is  a  fair  deal  for  the  interior  cotton 
farmer  and  warehouseman.  The  ports  do  not  have  the  first 
claim  on  this  cotton,  yet  the  ix)rt  warehouses  have  some 
rights,  too,  and  they  ought  to  be  respected. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  warehousemen  are  being 
paid  an  excessive  charge  for  storing  this  cotton.  The  farmer 
made  no  great  profit  on  this  cotton  and  not  for  one  mo- 
ment would  I  urge  that  the  warehouseman  receive  an  ex- 
cessive storage  fee  from  the  Government.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  fair  storage  charge  would  be,  but  that  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reconcentration  of  this  cotton  at  port. 
The  ports  should  be  paid  a  fair  storage  charge  and  the 
interior  warehousemen  should  be  paid  a  fair  storage  charge. 
Certainly  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  work  out 
a  storage  rate  based  upon  past  experience  that  will  be  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  to  all  narties  concerned,  including  the 
Government. 

"Ilie  committee  amendment  may  not  be  perfect,  but  If 
there  is  anjrthing  radically  wrong  with  it,  this  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference  with  the  Senate.  The  Jones  amendment, 
now  withdrawn,  has  some  good  features,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  stay  with  the  committee  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment. In  conference  with  the  Senate  the  matter  can  be 
given  further  consideration  and  something  that  will  be 
equitable  and  workable  for  the  jwrts  and  the  interior  and 
the  Government  can  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON,    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  HOBBS.    I  agree  with  the  gentleman   100  percent 
and  I  wish  he  would  explain  that  a  large  part  of  the  charges 
is  not  warehouse  charges  but  Is  Insurance  which  Is  paid  by 
the  warehouseman.  * 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.     Conditions  in  your  district 
and  in  mine  are  very  similar.    Is  it  the  gentleman's  Judg- 
ment that  the  committee  amendment  will  meet  the  gentle- 
man's desires? 

Mr,  MAHON.     I  think  the  committee  amendment  will 
meet  the  situation,  but  let  the  conferees  work  that  out.    Why 
not  let  the  committee  go  to  conference  with  this  bill  and 
work  out  something  that  will  be  agreeable  and  fair  to  the 
interior  warehouseman  and  the  port  warehouseman? 
Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.    Is  it  not  true  many  of  the 
small  warehouses  were  erected  and  are  owned  by  farmers 
and  local  people? 

TTie  legal  title  to  much  of  this  cotton  Is  still  In  the  farm- 
ers. The  farmers  and  the  local  warehousemen  are  pleased 
with  present  arrangements  and  local  storage,  and  ought  to 
be  left  alone.  Of  course  excessive  charges  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  Interior  or  port  warehousemen.  But  I  want  it 
understood  I  oppose  the  transfer  to  port  of  any  unnecessary 
amount  of  this  cotton. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Many  of  the  ware- 
houses in  my  section  are  owned  by  these  local  individuals. 
The  same  is  true  throughout  the  Interior.  I  dare  say  that 
practically  all  the  port  warehouses  are  owned  by  big  Interests. 
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Mr.  WHI'ITINGTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHI'ITINGTON.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
Federal  Compress  Co.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
institutions  "own  compresses  throughout  Mississippi,  Ix>ul- 
siana,  Arkansas,  and  the  other  Southern  States;  so  all  the 
moneys  does  not  go  to  one  compress  located  at  one  place. 

Mr.  JONJIS  of  Texas.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  mXhoN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Many  of  these  local  warehouses 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Many  of  these  local  warehouses  are  owned 
by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  if  there  is  any  money  to  be 
made  out  of  the  farmers'  cotton  why  should  it  not  go  to  the 
communities  that  produce  the  cotton? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  STEAGALIi.  Mr^  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Stbagall)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Crawford)  there  were — ayes  98.  noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.     [Applause.] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mabttn  of  Massachusetts:  On  page  2, 
line  15,  after  the  period  foUowtng  the  word  "act".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  for  the  warehousing,  in  or  near  cotton-manu- 
Xacturing  centers  in  New  England,  of  such  reasonable  amounts  of 
cotton  held  as  secxirity  for  loans  as  the  Corporation  deems  neces- 
Bary  to  meet  current  local  manufacturing  needs.  The  amount  so 
warehoused  shall  not  at  any  time  be  less  than  300,000  bales.  In 
carrying  out  the  two  preceding  sentences,  the  written  consent  ol 
the  producer  or  borrower  to  reconcentration,  as  provided  under 
BUfcsection  (b)  of  section  383  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
MB  amended  and  supplemented  (relating  to  the  manner  of  secur- 
ing consent  to  reconcentration  of  cotton),  shall  not  be  required." 

Mr.  STEAGAIJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  vote  comes  upon  this  amendment  it  will 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  your  reception. 

Seriously,  I  believe  this  amendment  should  commend  Itself 
to  the  Committee.  Tliere  are  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton  held 
in  storage  in  this  country.  All  New  England  Is  asking  is 
that  less  than  3  percent  of  this  great  amount,  or  300.000  bales, 
should  be  kept  in  the  warehouses  of  New  England.  We  desire 
this  volxnne  may  be  available  for  immediate  supply  to  the 
textile  manufacturers  of  that  great  section  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  textile  mills  have  been  pass- 
ing through  very  hazardous  times.  They  do  not  have  the 
money  today  that  they  had  previously  with  which  to  make 
long  commitments  in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  I  honestly 
believe  the  keeping  of  this  limited  amount  of  cotton  In  New 
England  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  America, 
because  it  would  definitely  mean  that  the  cotton  consumed 
in  the  New  England  mills  would  be  cotton  grown  in  the  South. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  New  England  win  buy  that  cotton  If 
ft  ts  stored  there. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


It  would  also  mean  that  the 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetis.  Yes.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  as  much  a  stlmi  lant  to  the  sale  of  cotton  as 
will  the  barter  agreement  provic  ed  for  In  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing. If  you  have  goods  to  sell.]  it  is  generally  well  to  have 
them  placed  where  there  are  puichasers. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachuset|s 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 
New  England  mills  would  have  A  normal  supply  of  cotton  on 
hand  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  local  needs. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetis.    Exactly. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  too.  the  cost  of  storage  of  cotton  in 
New  England  would  be  only  apE  roximately  12  cents  per  bale 
per  month,  whereas,  as  has  be?n  stated  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon,  the  average  charge  pi  lid  today  by  the  Government 
Is  20  cents. 

We  hear  about  a  warehouse  monopoly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  exists,  and  I  liojie  it  does  not  exist.  How- 
ever, if  it  does  exist.  It  should  command  the  attention  of 
Senator  CMAHONrr,  who  Is  now  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
monopolies.  The  Government  aiould  first  put  its  own  house 
in  ord*.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  ail  the  cotton  farmers  of  the 
South  retain  a  valuable  marke;,  to  save  money  in  storage 
charges  to  the  Government,  atd  to  help  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  New  England,  which  are  in  a  dire  plight,  I  ask  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  This  small  amount  of  cotton  stored 
In  New  England,  where  It  will  bt  quickly  available  to  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  of  that  section  of  the  cduntry,  will  be 
extremely  helpful  and  will  be  an  aid  to  business.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  seldom 
that  I  find  myself  In  accord  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusets  [Mr.  Martin].  Of  course,  when  I  say  "in 
accord"  with  him,  I  mean  on  political  matters.  Personally, 
the  entire  delegation  from  Massachusetts,  whether  we  be 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  has  ilways  had  the  greatest  feel- 
ing of  love  and  affection  for  Idm.  We  are  very  happy  to 
know  that  the  feeling  which  lias  existed  among  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Me  nbers  of  the  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  s]  lared  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House.  [Applause.  I  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
this  rare  privilege  of  agreeing  with,  my  friend  on  a  matter 
that  is  purely  political. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  1  few  England  should  not  have 
Its  share  of  the  storage  of  th  s  cotton.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  space  up  there  that  wa«  fonnerly  occupied  by  cotton 
machinery.  Cotton  mills  have  moved  out  of  New  England 
but  there  still  remain  mills  ths  t  are  in  the  cotton  business. 
This  would  be  a  great  help  to  jthe  cotton  factories  that  use 
your  cotton  and  make  it  into  tlie  finished  product.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  liw  England  should  not  have 
its  share  of  storing  this  surplus  cotton.  New  England  can 
store  this  cotton  just  as  cheaply  if  not  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  section  of  the  county  because  of  the  vast  avail- 
able storage  space  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chjiirman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  no^  the  gentleman  believe  that 
since  our  foreign  market  for  citton  is  badly  knocked  out  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  cotion  will  hereafter  be  milled 
in  the  mills  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachuset 
true.    If  that  is  so,  I  believe  Ne 
milling  that  cotton.   Historic  N 
storage  of  this  cotton  in  New 
manufacturing  and  thereby  hel 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 


I  believe  that  is  perfectly 

England  will  do  its  share  of 

England  has  the  mills.    The 

Ingland  will  accelerate  cotton 

the  cotton  industry. 

endment  offered  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mt.  Martin]  is  adopted  by  this 
Committee.  It  Is  a  fair  and  ec  uitable  one  wliich  calls  for  a 
proper  api>ortionment  In  the  sti  irage  of  cotton. 

Ml*.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PACE.  The  amendment  provides  that  the  farmer's 
consent  shall  not  be  necessary.  Does  the  gentleman  seriously 
contend  that  jrou  should  take  a  farmer's  cotton  while  he  owns 
it,  merely  having  a  loan  on  it,  and  haul  it  1,000  miles  away 
before  he  sells  it.  where  he  would  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man rightly  interprets  that  section  or  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDFtESEN.  This  language  refers  to 
cotton  to  which  the  Government  has  already  taken  title. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  cotton  which  the 
Go^•ernment  owns  and  the  title  has  passed  from  the  farmer. 
So  the  application  as  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  not  accurate.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
''  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment  that  after  the  words  "New  England" 
Insert  "and  North  Carolina."  and  I  will  not  ask  to  be  heard 
on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not  In  projaer  form, 
not  having  been  submitted  in  wanting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  will  reduce  it  to  writing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  come  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Just  what  is  meant  by  "New 
England"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  Is  not  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  time  within  which  to  put  my  amendment  in 
writing. 

Mr.  BOLLES  and  Mr.  ANDREWS  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Crawford),  there  were — ayes  143,  noes  109. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Chairmr.n  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  the  Committee  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2697)  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  produced  abroad,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 273,  he  reported  the  same  back  to  the  House,  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  m  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  tb  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

DEMOCRATIC    CAUCTTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed to  my  Democratic  colleagues.  I  know  that  my 
Republican  colleagues  will  understand  the  situation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  I  am  announcing  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues,  as  they  have  been  advised  by  the 
printed  notices,  that  there  will  be  a  Democratic  caucus  to- 
morrow night  at  8  o'clock.  Due  to  the  brief  period  In  which 
the  notice  is  sent  I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  this  brief 
statement  and  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  some  important 
matters  will  be  taken  up  at  the  caucus  and  to  \irge  all 
Democratic  Members  present  who  are  in  town  tomorrow 
night  to  be  sure  to  attend. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  likewise  address  myself  to 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House,  stating  to  them  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  leader  that  all  of 
our  Members  attend  that  caucus  tomorrow  evening. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  NANCI  GARNER  I 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sis  chairman 
of  the  Texas  delegation  of  the  House,  and  acting  upon  au- 
thority vested  In  me  by  the  unanimous  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  all  Texas  Members  in  Washington,  I  rise  to  read 
for  the  information  of  the  House  the  following  statement 
which  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  Texas  delegation: 

The  Texas  delegation  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
informed  of  the  bitter  personal  attack  made  up>on  Hon.  John  Nancs 
Carnek.  our  distinguished  Vice  President,  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee  today  by  John  L.  Lewis. 

We  who  know  him  best  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  deep 
resentment  and  indignation  at  this  unwarranted  and  unjustlfled 
attack  on  his  private  and  public  life. 

The  Texas  delegation  has  complete  confidence  In  his  honesty. 
integrity,  and  ability. 

[Prolonged  applause,  the  Members  rising.]  j 

.   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  fcr  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  cbjection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  resuming  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  TaberI, 
interrupted  this  morning  by  expiration  of  the  brief  time 
allotted,  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  frcm  New  York 
is  entitled  to  especial  attention.  In  effect  it  concedes  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  which  I  gave  this  mcming.  and  the 
maccuracy  of  the  figures  published  on  Tuesday,  unless  there 
are  included  in  both  estimates  the  reapprcpriations  made 
at  the  two  sessions  of  Congress.  To  include  reapprcpria- 
tions in  such  statements  is  both  illogical  and  misleading, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  both  of  the  House  and 
the  Treasury  Department.  Never  in  any  similar  statement 
made  either  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  the 
ccmmittee,  have  reappropriatlons  been  included.  Secretary 
Mellon,  frequently  referred  to  en  this  floor  as  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
none  of  his  statements  included  reappropriatlons.  and  no 
chairman  of  the  committee,  from  Thaddeus  Stevens  down 
to  the  present  time,  including  Chairmen  Randall,  Cannon. 
Madden,  or  Wood,  or  the  ranking  member  of  the  minority, 
in  making  their  annual  resumes  of  appropriations  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  included  reappropriatlons  in  their  state- 
ments. The  reason  is  obvious.  To  include  such  funds  is  to 
count  them  twice.  They  are  counted  the  flrst  time  when 
appropriated  and  they  are  counted  the  second  time  when 
reapprcpriated.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  where  expenditure 
of  appropriations  extends  over  several  years,  as  in  case  of 
aviation,  and  so  forth,  the  effect  of  Including  reappropria- 
tlons would  be  to  count  them  three  or  four  times.  I  trust 
that  in  the  future,  estimates  will  adhere  to  the  only  tenable 
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method,  the  method  practiced  by  aU  Treasury  and  commit- 
tee officials  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

PERBaSSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NAXmCAL  EDTTCATION 

Mr.  BLAND  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  5375)  to  promote  nautical  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDING   MERCHANT  MARINE  AND   SHIPPING   ACTS 

Mr.  BLAND  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  6746)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  UNITED  §TATES  COURTS 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  188)  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ClVn-  SERVICE  RETIREMENT   ACT 

Mr.  RAMSPECK  submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment'^rTthe  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  \\ct^^ppi:pyed^3Ky  29,  1930. 

—^  PROPAGANDA    IN    THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimcus  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes  on  a  matter  that  will  in- 
terest the  entire  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  man  who  walks  the 
halls  of  this  Capitol  Building  by  the  name  of  Aled  Davies.  Mr. 
Davles  is  an  employee  of  Prank  Gannett,  the  notorious  tory 
publisher.  Mr.  Davies  is  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government. 
He  boasts  that  he  and  Prank  Gannett  "are  the  committee." 
Mr.  Davies  has  an  office  in  the  Munsey  Building  in  downtown 
Washington,  but  he  seems  to  carry  on  most  of  his  work  here  in 
'  the  Capitol.  He  operates  in  this  manner:  Prom  downtown 
he  calls  his  New  York  colleagues  and  requests  them  to  call  him 
at  diflferent  places  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Yesterday  at  3:45  p.  m.  Mr.  Davies  took  one  such  call  on 
an  office  phone  here  in  the  Capitol  Building.  To  someone  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  bearing  the  title  of  doctor — could  it 
have  been  Dr.  Rumley,  whom  Senator  Minton's  lobby  Investi- 
gation revealed  to  be  Prank  Gannett 's  tool  in  the  operation  of 
the  Committee  to  Preserve  Constitutional  Government?  To 
this  doctor  he  revealed  the  following: 

A  certain  Senator  [naming  him]  was  pleased  with  the  telegram, 
and  It  will  be  in  tomorrow's  Record.  He  [the  Senator)  states  that 
there  Is  confusion  among  the  new  dealers.  They  are  spilt  on  the 
prevailing-wage  amendment.  Some  want  to  hook  It  on  the  spend- 
lend  bill  but  fear  the  House  would  block  that. 

He  then  mentioned  a  circular  letter  and  stated  that  51.000 
had  already  been  sent  and  that  the  printer  was  being  pushed 
for  the  rest.  He  then  stated  that  more  than  351,000  letters 
would  be  sent  out  if  the  debate  on  the  spend-lend  bill  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  next  week. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, was  the  gentleman  present  In  the  Labor  Committee  this 
morning  when  John  Lewis  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Did  you  offer  any  objectioa? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  did  not. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.    You  thought  it  was  true,  did  you? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  did  not  asl :  you  for  that,  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    No,  but  I  i  im  asking  yoiL     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Spealer,  I  object. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speakef,  Mr.  Davies  stated  after  the 
telephone  conversation  closed  that  these  letters  urged  the 
recipients  to  write  their  Senal  ors  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  spend-lend  bill. 

He  further  stated  that  thi  y  were  trying  to  get  Father 
Coughlin  to  speak  against  the  bill  this  coming  Simday. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Ijtters  would  be  sent  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Corimittee  to  Preserve  Constitu- 
tional Government. 

When  chided  about  using  F  ither  Coughlin  to  this  end,  he 
repLed,  "Hell,  I  would  use  a  ra  t  to  put  over  my  ideas." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lobbyl  st  who  gets  so  bold  as  to  carry 
on  his  nefarious  work  right  under  the  noses  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  Capitol  Building. 


This  little  incident  should 


iemonstrate  the  need  for  the 


lobbyist  registration  law  we  passed  in  1936  here  in  the  House, 
but  which  the  Senate  failed  to  jass.  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to 
at  least  limit  such  form  of  pre  paganda. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  here  is  clearly  revealed  the 
way  in  which  the  "public"  is  ir  spired  to  protest  against  legis- 
lation; here  is  the  source  of  t  lese  "floods"  of  telegrams  and 
letters;  here  stands  revealed  t  le  iniquitous  scheming  in  high 
places  to  discredit  democracy. 

Who  are  these  men?  Whe  e  does  this  money  come  from 
to  finance  these  hundreds  of  t  housands  of  letters?  What  is 
their  object?  Do  they  tell?  f^ot  if  they  can  help  it.  But  I 
am  going  to  tell. 

It  was  this  same  outfit  whoj  1 
about  the  first  defeat  of  the 


by  this  same  method  brought 
reorganization  bill,  causing  a 


large  expense  to  the  Governm*  nt  and  a  long  and  unnecessary" 
delay  in  putting  into  effect  ma  ny  efficiencies  and  savings. 

THE   FARM   MACHINERY   TRUST 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cfjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Spealir,  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  created  dhe  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  To  the  $5(  0,000  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  committee  by  the  Sevi  inty-fif th  Congress,  this  Con- 
gress has  added  $600,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,100,000  to  be 
used  by  this  committee  to  investigate  monopoly  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  po\  er  in  this  country.  This  com- 
mittee is  charged  not  only  wit  i  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
existence  of  monopoly  but  wit:  i  the  additional  duty  to  report 
proper  legislation  for  the  deitruction  of  such  monopolies. 
When  its  labors  are  finished,  I  am  sure  the  committee  will 
have  done  a  good  job,  a  bsdly  needed  job.  That  many 
harmful  and  vicious  monopol  es  exist  in  this  country,  I  am 
sure  will  be  admitted.  It  is  ra  y  purpose  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  o  the  Congress  one  especially 
harmful  trust  and  monopoly  ^rhich  the  committee  must  not 
overlook  in  its  proposed  acticn. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  and  t^  >  speed  the  destruction  of  this 
particular  trust,  I  last  week  ^troduced  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Temjxjrary 


Resolved,   etc..  That   the 
mittee  created  by  Senate  Joint 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  Inve^lgatlng 
centratlon   of   economic   power, 
report  and  recommend  to  the 
tlon  to  effectively  and  permanently 
and   monopoly   now   existing   In 
machinery  Industry  of  this  couritry 
and  monopoly,  and  Its  destructlve|neas 
try,  being  well  known,  and  also 


Cangres 


.    National   Economic    Com- 

R  solution  300  of  the  Seventy-fifth 

rtlgatlng  monopoly  and  the  con- 

>e.  and   Is  hereby   Instructed   to 

;ss  at  Its  next  session  leglsla- 

.  break  up  and  destroy  the  trust 

the   agricultural   Implement   and 

the  existence  of  such  trust 

to  the  fanners  of  this  coim- 

havlng  been  co&dusively  estab- 
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llshed  by  an  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2T7  as  adopted  by  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  The  report  of  this  Investigation  is  available  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Congress  as  Hotise  Document  No.  702, 
third  session.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  to  a  few  well-known 
facts  about  the  Farm  Machinery  Trust.  Most  of  this  1,200- 
page  report  is  evidence  furnished  by  the  machinery  com- 
panies themselves.  In  the  light  of  their  own  testimony,  they 
stand  convicted  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  through  which 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  charged  exorbitant  and 
unreasonable  prices  for  the  machinery  they  are  compelled  to 
buy.    In  the  Commission's  report  we  find  this  language: 

The  prices  of  farm  machinery  rose  in  far  greater  proportion  from 
1916  to  1929  than  did  the  prices  of  farm  products.  •  •  •  There 
vas  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  machines  from  1933  to 
1935.  •  •  •  The  general  upward  trend  in  the  price  of  farm 
machines  continued  through  1936,  1937,  into  1938. 

What  happened  to  the  price  of  farm  products  during  these 
years  is  weLl  Icnown  to  all.  We  have  witnessed  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  country  a  startling  situation.  While  prices 
of  farm  commodities  have  gone  down,  the  prices  of  farm 
machinery  have  gone  up.  While  the  prices  of  many  other 
commodities,  such  as  automobiles,  have  gone  down,  the 
prices  of  farm  machinery  have  gone  up.  At  this  time  in 
the  terms  of  farm  commodities,  many  farm  implements 
cost  the  farmer  several  times  what  he  paid  for  them  10  and 
15  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  family-sized  farmer  can  no 
longer  buy  machinery  necessary  to  run  his  farm.  If 
present  trends  continue,  family-sized  farmers,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  exist,  will  be  forced  to  the  dangerous,  imdemocratic 
necessity  of  pooling  their  resources  to  buy  community  ma- 
chinery. 

In  the  aTaove-mentioned  rep>ort  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, we  find  that  some  five  machinery  companies, 
among  which  there  unquestionably  is  a  trust  combination, 
probably  do  better  than  90  percent  of  the  farm-machinery 
business  of  this  coimtry.  One  company,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  does  better  than  50  percent  of  all  the  farm- 
machinery  business  of  this  country.  This  company  pretends 
to  make  only  a  reasonable  profit,  but  to  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  charged  exorbitant  salaries  for  many  executives,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  tremendous  and  unnecessary  sales  and 
promotion  forces,  and  other  items  unfair  to  charge  to  the 
cost  of  the  machine.  In  1927  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  paid  a  total  compensation  per  officer  of  $142,940  to  each 
of  11  officers,  $147,524  to  each  of  12  officers  in  1928,  $161,193 
to  each  of  13  officers  in  1929.  The  president  of  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  in  1927  received  $353,386;  in  1928, 
$405,909;  in  1929,  $412,860.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co.  for  years  has  carried  on  its  books  "goodwill  and 
patents  valuation"  at  an  average  valuation  of  $12,000,000. 
Deere  &  Co.  carried  "Trade  names,  trade-marks,  patents  and 
goodwill"  from  1910  to  1929  at  a  valuation  of  $17,904,000. 
And  notwithstanding  such  methods  of  calculating  its  pro- 
duction costs  and  profits,  taking  its  own  figures,  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  profits  of  Deere  &  Co.  were  as  much 
in  1937  as  in  1929.  That  was  largely  true  of  the  other 
companies. 

I  wish  to  quote  further  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report,  as  follows: 

The  practice  of  merging  competitors  followed  by  various  farm- 
machinery  companies  \^-lth  respect  to  different  lines  has  been  going 
on  for  half  a  centtiry  and  has  tended  to  a  constantly  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power.  It  has  also  facilitated  price 
control  and  price  understandings  among  comp>etitor8,  either  by 
following  a  leader  or  by  price  agreements  or  both. 

In  a  publication  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled  "Briefly 
Speaking."  on  July  18,  1939,  there  is  quoted  with  approval 
the  following: 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  in  1938  were  close  to  the  highest  fig- 
ures in  nearly  30  years  of  Government  record.  Prices  declined 
somewhat  from  1929  to  1933,  but  then  rose  sharply,  and  in  1938 
prices  of  farm  machinery  other  than  motor  vehicles  were  58  per- 
cent above  the   1910-14  leveL    The  peak  for   the   30-year  period 


was  in  1920.  approximately  65  percent  above  pre-war.  Prices  ot 
motor  vehicles — automobiles,  trucks,  and  tractors — also  roee  rap- 
Idly  from  1933  to  1938  after  a  small  decline  In  the  great 
depression. 

The  courts  have  been  unable  to  break  up  the  farm-ma- 
chinery trust  under  present  laws.  Legal  proceedings  were 
Instituted  against  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  1912 
for  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  This  case 
terminated  in  1918  after  running  the  gamut  of  the  courts 
with  little  accomplished.  The  case  was  reopened  in  1923, 
and  again  the  International  Harvester  Co.  escaped  unharmed 
and  continued  its  domination  of  the  farm -machinery  field. 

The  situation  demands  new  and  effective  legislation  In 
order  to  destroy  this  trust  and  monopoly  that  has  for  years 
preyed  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

A  free  and  prosperous  agriculture  Is  essential  to  a  free 
and  prosperous  nation.  The  farmers  of  America  must  not 
become  economic  slaves.  When  the  farmers  can  sell  for  a 
fair  price  and  when  the  farmers  can  buy  for  a  fair  price. 
Government  subsidies  will  not  be  necessary.  Let  us  hasten 
this  day  by  the  destruction  of  the  farm-machinery  trust. 
[Applause.! 

REPLY  TO  CRITICS 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  we  saw  a  display  of  apparent  affection  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The  oc- 
casion for  that  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  statements 
regarding  the  Vice  President  had  been  made  by  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization. 

I  sun  wondering,  from  a  Democratic  standpoint,  why  on 
July  13,  1939.  the  Members  of  this  House  sat  supinely  and 
listened  to  a  Member  of  the  opposition  make  a  number  of 
statements  about  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  was: 

Only  an  egocentric  megalomaniac  would  have  the  nerve  to 
ask  for  such  a  measure. 

What  this  House  was  being  asked  for  at  that  time  was 
to  accept  the  library  the  President  is  presenting  to  the 
United  States;  and  I  think  it  is  poor  E>emocratic  philosophy 
to  let  that  go  by  and  then  arise  in  w^rath  over  an  attack  oa 
another  Democrat.     [Applause.] 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  couple  of  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

even    the    PATIENT.    LONG-SUFFERIKG    DONKKT    CAN    BE    KICKED 
INTO   MILD   RESENTMENT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  2  or  3  minutes,  whatever  the  rules 
permit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  2*^  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  donkey  is  meek,  pa- 
tient, submissive,  long-suffering;  does  little,  if  any,  thinking 
for  himself;  usually  follows  unerringly  not  only  the  com- 
mands but  the  suggestion  of  his  master.  He  is  a  loyal  beast, 
thinking  no  thoughts  for  himself  but  content  to  follow  the 
slightest  whim  of  his  driver,  even  though  it  lead  him  away 
into  the  desert  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  water  and  no  pas- 
ture, and  an  intelligent  beast  would  see  that  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  was  starvation  and  a  flock  of  vultures. 

Hence,  it  is  that  the  donkey,  during  the  past  6  years  has 
been  the  emblem  which  most  accurately  depicts  the  lack  of 
method,  of  purpose,  the  blind  allegiance  to  the  commands 
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of  the  chance  master,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  the  cer- 
taintv  of  national  bankruptcy  and  the  probability  of  com- 
munistic stable  mates  awaiting  it  at  the  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent's present  term  of  cfiQce. 

It  is  more  than  surprising  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  at  last  been  prodded  into  audible  resentment  because 
of  the  lashings  which  its  Vice  President  today  received  from 
John  L.  Lewis. 

We  all  remember  that  Lewis'  organization  contributed 
$470,000  to  the  New  Deal  campaign  fund.  Lewis  seems  to 
feel,  and  at  times  has  acted,  as  though  his  $470,000  had 
bought  him  a  President  of  the  United  States  and  twice 
he  has  demanded,  after  his  organizations  had  called  strikes, 
that  the  President  come  to  his  assistance. 

You  on  the  Democratic  side  let  this  conduct,  insulting  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pass 
unnoticed,  unrebuked,  probably  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
not  worthy  of  an  answer.  Nevertheless,  some  of  Lewis'  fol- 
lowers, because  it  was  undenied,  were  encouraged  in  their 
lawlessness,  in  their  assumption  that  he  was  the  "big  boss" 
and  could  give  orders  to  a  President. 

Lewis  himself  probably  assumed  that  he  was  immune  from 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  govern  the  utterances  of  the 
ordinary  citizen;  that,  having  for  so  many  years  imposed 
his  will  upon  workers,  he  had  a  license  to  vilify  even  high 
Government  officials. 

This  morning,  making  a  statement  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  whose  chairwoman  and  some  of  whose  leading 
members  just  the  other  day  assured  us  that  it  was  fully 
capable  of  taking  care  of  all  matters  which  came  before  it, 
imrebuked  by  any  member  of  that  committee,  John  Lewis, 
appearing  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
as  to  whether  the  wage-hour  law  should  be  amended,  what 
scope  those  amendments,  if  adopted,  should  cover,  without 
any  justification,  wholly  out  of  order,  made  the  statement 
that  a  Republican  minority  of  the  House — 

Aided  by  a  band  of  100  or  more  renegade  Democrats,  have  con- 
ducted a  war  dance  around  tlie  bounden,  prostrate  form  of  labor. 

This  false  and  malicious  statement  was  followed  by  an- 
other equally  false,  equally  malicious  and  vindictive,  scurril- 
ous, and  slanderous  att£u;k  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Lewis'  attack  upon  John  N.  Garner  could  in  no  conceivable 
way  aid  the  committee  in  determining  any  question  which 
was  before  it.  It  could  not  possibly  add  force  to  any  argu- 
ment which  Lewis  might  make  concerning  the  inadvlsability 
of  amending  the  wage-hour  law.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
the  verbal  vomiting  of  a  putrid  mind,  the  vaporizing  of  the 
warped  soul,  and  the  wicked  heart  of  an  Individual  whose 
greedy,  grasping,  evil  designs  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
workers  of  America  had  been  in  part  thwarted,  according  to 
Lewis'  idea,  by  the  activities  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mass  murder  at  Herrin,  Dl.,  on  June  21,  1922,  rests 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  John  L.  Lewis,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  his  activities  have  been  followed  by  coercion. 
Intimidation,  bloodshed,  and  death.  Yet  he  has  the  ef- 
frontery, the  Impudence,  to  come  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  and  to  make  an  unjustifiable,  an  unfounded,  a 
dirty,  lying  assault  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  our  shame,  be  it  said 
that  the  chairwoman  of  that  committee,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  statement,  said: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  your  very  fine  contribution  to  tliis 
meeting. 

Some  imthlnking  persons  have  suggested  that  Lewis'  im- 
precedent€d  outburst  grew  out  of  some  suggestion  made  to 
him  during  his  visit  to  the  White  House  last  week  and  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Gamer  boom  for  President. 
Whatever  its  sovurce,  whatever  its  purpose,  it  has  no  place  in 
the  records  of  this  body  and  should  be  expunged. 

Between  June  1,  1935,  and  June  1,  1937.  Lewis'  United 
Mine  Workers  collected  from  the  paychecks  of  the  workers 
of  this  country  more  than  $7,000,000.  Organizations  with 
which  he  Is  affiliated,  or  similar  in  some  degree,  have  made 
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a  like  privilege  is  denied  to 


political  contributions,  while 
business  corporations. 

Lewis  assumes  to  be  the  spokesman  of  labor.  He  pretends 
to  be  the  friend  of  labor.  He  sheds  crocodile  tears  over  the 
want,  the  misery,  the  priva;lon  suffered  by  workingmen, 
while  he  himself  enjoys  the  pi  incely  salary  of  $25,000  a  year. 


He  rides  In  a  conveyance  fit 


while  those  who  pay  for  his  ( as,  his  clothes,  his  automobile. 


and  his  chauffeur  delve  in  the 


what  he  says  is  a  miserable  existence. 

who  would  deny  empIo3mient, 
to  the  poorest,  the  humblest 


He  is  a  fraud,  a  hypocrite, 
unless  tribute  be  paid  to  hin 
worker  in  our  land. 

Let  the  House  support  Hoilse  Resolution  196  which  I  of 
fered  on  May  18.    Let  it  supi  ort  the  resolution  which  I  will 
offer,  to  investigate  John  L.   jcwis,  his  C.  I.  O.,  his  and  its 


sources  of  income  and  the 


nanncr  in  which  it  is  spent. 


Then  and  only  then  will  w<    defiate,  break  the  bubble  of 
egotism  from  which  this  maq  is  suffering.    [Applause. J 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speake- 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  thi  i 
a  radio  address  I  delivered. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvanii  i 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF    REMARKS 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
Record  and  to  include  therein 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
[Mr.  DttterJ? 


DISABnJTY   ALLOWANCE 


Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Speakei 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  makihg 
Speaker's  desk  is  petition  No 
petition  would  restore  the  disability 
World  War  veterans,  which 
omy  Act.    Those  who  are 
petition  No.  19. 


Mr.  RAYBURN. 


the  Rules  Committee  in  the 


for  a  king,  for  a  millionaire. 


bowels  of  the  earth  to  eke  out 


rOR    WORLD   WAR   VETERANS 

.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Green  1. 

I  ask  recognition  at  this  time 

an  announcement.    On  the 

19.    The  bill  covered  by  that 

allowance  pensions  for 

repealed  through  the  Econ- 

of  that  cause  should  sign 


V  as 
frisnds 


Rm.ES   C3MMITTEE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  Rules  Committee  m4y  have  until  12  o'clock  tonight 
to  file  reports  on  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  RayburnI? 

Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker   reserving  the  right  to  object, 


last  few  minutes  has  reported 


three  important  rules,  one  on  wages  and  hours,  one  on  the 
housing  bill,  and  one  on  the  I  ome  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
bill.  If  this  consent  is  graited,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tell  us  which  one  will  bi  taken  up  first? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  It  has  befcn  the  intention  to  take  up  the 
housing  bill  first. 

Mr.  MAPES.  How  long  will  it  take?  The  rule  provides 
for  4  hours'  general  debate. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    We  hope  ;o  complete  that  Saturday. 

Mr.  MAPES.    Then  the  otAer  bills  will  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  othe]  bills  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 
I  have  not  discussed  this  wi  h  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  nor  have  I  discus;  ed  it  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
Members  with  whom  I  usually  consult  about  the  program. 

Mr.  MAPES.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  this  afternoon  repsrted  a  bill  and  instructed  its 
chairman  to  ask  the  Speaker  for  recognition  Monday  to 
make  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  it  without 
coming  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule.  Can  the 
majority  leader  tell  us  whetlier  the  procedure  voted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  will  be  followed  or  whether  the  rule 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  a  few  mmutes  ago  on 
that  subject  will  be  called  upl 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  would  te  assuming,  because  the  power 
of  recognition  rests  with  the  Speaker,  and  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  him;  therefore  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  MAPES.  I  may  say  that  some  of  us  in  the  commit- 
tee did  not  support  the  closed  rule  that  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  consider  labor  legislation  but  on  the 
contrary  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  say  I  would  be  prestmiing  If  I  should 
say  what  the  Speaker  might  do.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
him  whether  or  not  he  will  recognize  anyone  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader  a  question  about  the  wage 
and  hour  rule.    Is  that  on  the  Norton  bill? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  understand  so. 

Mr.  SACKS.    Or  on  the  Barden  bUl? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  committee 
known  as  the  Norton  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  may  be  here  to  answer  the 
question.  It  reported  a  rule  making  in  order  amendments 
to  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, in  view  of  the  explanation  made  by  the  majority  leader 
that  the  housing  bill  will  be  brought  up  first,  may  I  com- 
ment on  the  fact  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
during  the  week  concerning  what  the  Rules  Committee  would 
do  on  applications  for  rule.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  busy  considering  another  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  the  so-called  lending  bill.  Speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  know  I  have  had  Uttle  or  no  time  within 
the  last  few  days  to  give  very  much  consideration  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  housing  bill.  I  think  it  only  fair 
under  the  circumstances  to  give  this  House  an  opportunity 
to  study  that  bill  in  anticipation  of  bringing  it  up  at  a 
definite  time.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  housing  bill  should 
not  be  brought  up  Saturday  or  Monday,  which  will  give  us 
ample  time  to  get  our  wits  together  and  present  it  intelli- 
gently to  the  House.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  gives  us 
a  very  limited  time  in  which  to  get  our  case  together,  I 
will  have  to  object  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  file  a  report  by  12 
o'clock  tonight. 

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  Caset  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Shanley,  and  Mr.  Myers 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  letter  from  the  Sino-Korean  People's  League. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  letter  from  an  editor  of  a  paper  in  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON   Rm^ES 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \mderstand  that  the 
House  is  at  the  present  moment  stalling  for  time  in  order 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  file  a  report.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  keep  the  House  in  session  unnecessarily.  If  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  leadership  to  hold  the  House  in  session  to 
afford  the  Committee  on  Rules  an  opportunity  to  file  the 
report  before  we  adjourn,  then,  of  course,  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  my  objecting  to  the  filing  of  the  report  tonight. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
House  in  session. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  will 
not  do  more  than  complete  the  general  debate  on  the  bill 
tomorrow.    There  will  be  an  hour  of  debate  on  the  rule  and 


4  hours  of  general  debate.  We  certainly  could  not  read  the 
bill  tomorrow.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  the  House  that  Members 
have  the  benefit  of  the  general  debate,  with  a  night  to  go 
over  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  May  we  have  the  distinct  undersUnding 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
tomorrow,  providing  the  rule  is  adopted? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  We  will  not.  I  say  that  to  the  gentle- 
man because  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  more  than  complete 
general  debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Then,  if  the  gentleman  will  renew  hla 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  just  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cons^t  to  re- 
vise and  extend  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AB€EM)MENT   OF   BANKRUPTCY   ACT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the  House  the 
Speaker  may  be  authorized  to  sign  the  enrolled  bill  (H.  R. 
5407)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States." 
approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory  and  supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signature  to  enrolled  blDa 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  18.  An  act  authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carl(» 
Apache  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agree- 
ment of  February  25,  1896.  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  and  reopening  such  lands  to  mineral  entry; 

S.  522.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  to  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  be- 
come disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  therein,  equivalent 
to  75  percent  of  the  compensation  payable  to  war  veterans 
for  similar  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2482.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  present  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  Rear  Admiral  Harry  Ervin 
Yarnell,  United  States  Navy. 


AOJOXTRNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  30 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  28,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy, 
transmitting  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of 
J.  Frank  Kuner.  private,  uniformed  force.  United  States 
Secret  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  the  draft  of  a  proposed  biU  to  amend  laws  for 
preventing  collisions  of  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES    ON   PUBUC   BILLS   AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahcma:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
House  Joint  Resolution  290..  Joint  resolution  referring  the 
claims  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  In- 
dians in  Oklahoma  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  finding  of  fact 
andrejjort  to  Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1333). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUEN:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  H.  R. 
6668.  A  bill  to  grant  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  right-of- 
way  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  across  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation  in  North  Carolina,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
just  compensation  for  said  right-of-way,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  'Rept.  No.  1334).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PACE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  H.  R.  4088.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions  to  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  peanuts:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1335). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  H.  R. 
7342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1336). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  S.  1773.  An 
act  to  provide  that  no  statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  to 
offenses  punishable  by  death;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1337 ) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LEA:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
S.  1996.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Colvmi- 
Wa  River  at  Astoria.  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1340).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. S.  2188.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol  Railroad  Co.  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Warren  River  at  or  near  Barrington.  R.  I.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1341  >.    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEARSON:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and 
Arkansas  Bridge  Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power, 
and  duties  of  said  commission;  and  authorizing  said  com- 
mission and  its  successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge  £u:ross  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1342).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. S.  2306.  An  act  relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  De- 
catur, Nebr..  and  Onawa,  Iowa;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1343).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATRICK:  Conmxittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  S.  2392.  An  act  to  legalize  a  bridge  across 
Bayou  La  Fourche  at  Cut  Off,  La.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1344).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2407.  An  act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  counties  of  Valley  and  McCcne,  Mont., 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Prazer,  Mont.;  ¥nthout 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1345).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOREN:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. S,  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commenc- 
ing and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock,  Mo.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1346) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOREN:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   S.  2502.    An  act  authorizing  the  coimty  of  Howard. 
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State  of  Missouri,  to  cons  met,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Missoiri  River  at  or  near  Petersburg, 
Mo.;  without  amendment  Rept.  No.  1347).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  oi  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. S.  2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  free  highway  bridge 
now  being  constructed  acrosi  the  Des  Moines  River  at  Levy, 
Iowa;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1348).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  o:i  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. S.  2564.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Iowa  State  Highway  rcmmission  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Des 
Moines  River  at  or  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1349) .    Rel  erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WOLFENDEN  of  Pen  isylvania:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerci  t.  S.  2574.  An  act  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  hlghwi  ly  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  at  St.  G  gorges,  Del.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1350).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALLECnS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  S.  2589.  An  a(  t  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Mauckport, 
Harrison  County,  Ind.;  withe ut  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1351). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LEA:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  3122.  A  bil  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  near  The  Dalles,  Oreg.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1352).    Referred  to  the  louse  Calendar. 

Mr.  SOUTH:  Committee  )n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  3138.  A  bill  authorizing  J.  E.  Pate,  his  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  to  con  truct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  ferry  across  the  Eio  Grande  River  at  Boca  Chica, 
Tex.;  with  amendments  (R(  pt.  No.  1353).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATRICK:  Commltt?e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  H.  R.  4040.  A  b  ill  declaring  Devil's  Den  Springs, 
In  Decatur  County,  Ga.,  to  b;  nonnavigable ;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1354).    Rel  erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  oi  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  5998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  author  ze  the  construction  of  certain 
bridges  and  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and/or 
completing  the  construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  August  30.  1935;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1355).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LEA:  Ccmmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  6271.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washi.agton, 
and  the  Great  Northern  Rai  Iway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  combined  hig  iway  and  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Columbia  River,  at  or  near  Kettle  Falls.  Wash.;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1351).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  KELLY:  Committee  <n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  6441.  A  bil]  authorizing  the  county  of  St. 
Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  to  <  onstruct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Misiissippi  River  at  or  near  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1357).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WOLFENDEN  of  Pen  isylvania :  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerc;.  H.  R.  6662.  A  bill  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Au- 
thority to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  highway  briJge 
across  the  Susquehanna  Riviir  at  or  near  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1358).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  McGRANERY:  ComnAittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

A  I  ill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct, 
highway  bridge  across  the  Sus- 
borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the 


Commerce.  H.  R.  6907 
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maintain,  and  operate  a  free 
quehanna  River,  from  the 
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kins  Township,  cotmty  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1359).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  7069.  A  bill  authorizing  Douglas  County, 
Nebr.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Florence  Station,  in  the  city 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1360). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOREN:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  H.  R.  7262.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Frank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph 
B.  Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Is- 
land &  Paciflc  Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 
near  Randolph,  Mo.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1361). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KELLER:  Committee  on  the  Library.  S.  2577,  An 
act  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  completing  the  mural 
decorations  in  the  Senate  reception  room;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1362).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUEN:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  H.  R. 
4282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  2041). 
providing  for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  <Rept.  No.  1363).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ENGLEBRIGHT:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  6446.  A  bill  amending  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  to  construct, 
equip,  maintain,  and  operate  on  Farm  Island,  S.  Dak.,  cer- 
tain amusement  and  recreational  facilities;  to  charge  for  the 
use  thereof;  and  for  other  purposes";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1364).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  en  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUEN:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  H.  R. 
7252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
or  lease  for  park  or  recreational  purposes,  and  to  sell  for 
cemetery  purposes,  certain  public  lands  in  Alaska;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1365).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUE2^:  Committee  on  the  PubUc  Lands.  H.  R. 
6813.  A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  embraced  within  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtains  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1366).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUEN:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  H.  R 
6658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  or  sale  of  certain  public 
lands  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1367).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DeROUEN:  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  S.  1919. 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  estate  of  Patrick  Henry  in  Charlotte  County,  Va., 
known  as  Red  Hill;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1368). 
Referred  to  the  Ccmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  V(X)RHIS  of  California:  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands.  S.  878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  26. 
1937;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1369).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEALEY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  6051. 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  solicitation 
of  the  procurement  of  divorces  in  foreign  countries;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1370).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLAND:  Ccmmittee  of  conference.  H.  R.  5375.  A 
bill  to  promote  nautical  educaticn,  and  for  other  purposes, 
(Rept.  No.  1371).  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  of  conference.  H.  R.  6746.  A 
bill  to  amend  certain  provislcns  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  1372). 
Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  \Miole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference.  S.  188.  An  act 
to  proride  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1373).  Committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK:  Committee  of  conference.  S.  281.  An 
act  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  ap- 
proved May  29.  1930  (Rept,  No.  1374).  Committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  NORTON:  Committee  on  Labor.  H.  R.  6400.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1376).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution 
266.  Resolution  pronding  for  the  consideration  of  S.  591. 
An  act  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1377).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BUXS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm. 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York:  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures.  H.  R.  7389.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  presentation  of  a  medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in 
recognition  of  his  valor  in  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his 
fellow  citizens;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1338).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COCHRAN:  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and 
Measures.  H.  R.  7089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  In  advancing  the  science  of  ariation;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1339).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HEALEY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7132. 
A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Playa  de  Flor  Land  ii  Improvement  Co.,"  approved  May  21, 
1934;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1375).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXn.  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7353)  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Paul  Crank  to' 
warrant  officer,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  the  Committee ' 
on  Military  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee:  I 

H.  R.  7392.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  property  for  the  Fort  Donelson  National  MiUtary 
Park  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  i 

By  Mr.  R(X5ERS  of  Oklahoma: 

H.  R.  7393.  A  bill  to  provide  an  old-age  pension  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania:  ' 

H.  R.  7394.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend 
Army  rifles  of  a  type  In  current  use  by  the  Army  to  certain 
organizations  for  ceremonial  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Mihtary  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
H.R.7395.  A  bill  to  provide  night  differentials  for  cer- 
tain employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
H.  R.  7396.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H.  R.  7397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  entry  free  of  duty  of  cer- 
tain ground  fish;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.  R.  7398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KELLER: 
H.  R.  7399.  A  bill  to  permit  Koreans  who  have  been  tem- 
porarily admitted  to  the  United  States  as  students  to  remain 
In  the  United  States  \mtil  there  is  a  change  in  political 
conditions  in  Chosen  (Korea) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.  R.  7400.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Studley  estate,  where  Patrick  Henry 
was  bom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Texas: 
H.J. Res. 375.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  sale 
stu-plus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pvu-poses; 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOUGHTON: 
H.  Res.  277.  Resolution    authorizing    the    Committee 
Ways  and  Means  to  hold  hearings  during  the  recesses  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WARREN: 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
277  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress;   to  the  Committee 
Accounts. 


of 
to 


on 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  biUs  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  7401.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  B.  Pormhals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  KELLER: 
H.  R.  7402.  A  biil  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Kent  Martin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  7403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Gentry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  7404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Y.  Upham;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5112.  By  Mr.  HAVENNER:  Petition  of  the  San  Francisco 
United  Labor  Works  Progress  Administration  Committee, 
containing  in  excess  of  3.000  signatures  of  San  Francisco 
residents,  petitioning  Congress  to  amend  the  present  Works 
Progress  Administration  Act  as  follows:  Repeal  the  130-hour 
starvation-wage  provision,  which  requires  most  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  workers  to  work  130  hours  for  63  hours' 
pay;  the  30-day  forced  lay-off  without  pay  or  relief;  wage 
cuts  of  $10  to  $15  per  month;  restore  sponsorship  of  Theater, 
Art.  Music.  Historical  Records,  and  Writers  Projects;  work  for 
all  in  need  and  who  are  eligible;  stop  10,000  Works  Progress 
Administration  lay-offs  in  northern  California;  and  also  ad- 
ditional petition  containing  248  signatures  of  San  Francisco 
-residents,  sent  by  workers  on  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration Sewing  Project  in  San  Francisco,  urging  similar 
amendments  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
^  5113.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  Gudebrod  Bros. 
Silk  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  concerning  the  President's  lend- 
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tog  and  spending  legislati<jn;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Illinois:  Petition  of  Emery  J. 
Hanotte,  of  Joliet,  and  Tr74  interested  residents  of  Will 
County,  m.,  requesting  congressional  action  seeking  restora- 
tion of  the  prevailing-wagd  scale,  abolition  of  the  130-hour 
provision,  and  the  18-monih  clause,  and  restoration  of  the 
geographical  wage  differen  tial  in  respect  to  operations  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

5115.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Clavelle  Isnard.  of 
Cherryvale.  Kans.,  petition:  ng  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  Wor  kj  Progress  Administration  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  oi  Appropriations. 

5116.  Also,  petition  of  tie  Workers  Alliance  of  America, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  petitioniig  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  Wor  cs  Progress  Administration  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  o^  Appropriations. 


SENATE 


Friday, 

(Legislative  day  of 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o' 
the  recess. 

The  Reverend  Duncan 
of  the  Epiphany,  Washing 
prayer: 


ULY  28,  1939 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1939) 

:lock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 


^aser,  assistant  rector.  Church 
on,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 


O  God,  the  Father  of  all 
Thy  Son  to  judge  not  les 
make  in  us  new  and  conti  te 
fair  play,  in  peace  and  justi^ie 
be  forwarded  without  that 
which  warp  our  judgments 
Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our 


nen,  who  hast  taught  us  through 

we  too  be  judged:  Create  and 

hearts,  that,  in  courtesy  and 

the  affairs  of  this  Nation  may 

inimoslty  and  bitterness  of  heart 

and  destroy  our  souls.    Through 

<ord.    Amen. 


THE 

On  request  of  Mr.  BARiciKY 
the  reading  of  the  Jouma 
endar  day  Thursday.  July 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL 

I  suggest 


'Mr   MTNTON 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
The  Chief  Clerk  called 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailpy 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark,  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 


Danaher 

Davis 

Downey 

Ei:ender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

GlUette 

Green 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Ho:  man 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 


JOURNAL 

and  by  unanimous  consent, 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  cal- 

Jf7,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and 


CtF   IHE  ROLL 

the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
th^  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 


Johnson 

King 

La  FoUette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

MtCarran 

McKellar 

McNary 

Malocey 

Mead 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Radcllffe 


Colo.       Reed 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwelleabach 

Sheppard 

Shlcstead 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas,  Utali 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


Mr.  MTNTON.  I  announte  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [2.1i.  Reynolds!  Li  detained  from  ±he  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [:  ir.  DonaheyI.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  and  the  Senator  fnm  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
imavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arkans  as  [Mrs.  Caraway]  is  absent  on 
Important  public  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-eight  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  qi  lorum  is  present. 
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EXPRESSION      OF      APPRECIATION      BY      CONGRESS      TO      AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  under  authority  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  10.  appointed  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  special  committee  to  express  to 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officisds  the  ap- 
preciation of  Congress  relative  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
association  in  the  field  of  highway  development. 

DISPOSITION  OF  EXECirnVE  PAPERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
are  not  needed  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting  action  look- 
ing to  their  disposition,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr. 
Gibson  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

PETITIONS 

Mr.  CAPPER  presented  the  petition  of  members  of  Town- 
send  Club  No.  1,  of  Horton,  and  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition,  signed  by  B.  W.  Slater,  president  of  Townsend  Club 
No.  1.  of  Independence,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  145)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  old-age  assistance,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

RIGHTS   OF  LABOR 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  present  for  appropriate 
reference  a  letter  from  the  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  that  it  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

New  Mmoao,  Conn..  July  18,  1939. 
Hon.  P.  T.  Malonft, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Danaheb, 

Senators  from  Connecticut. 
Dear  Senators:  At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Litchfield  County 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  held  in  New  Milford  last  Satur- 
day, I  was  Instructed  to  advise  you  that  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  league  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolutions,  and 
to  ask  that  you  have  them  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

1.  We  heartily  endorse  and  support  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (Wagner  Act)  as  a  step  toward  fair  and  good  relations  between 
labor  and  Industry,  and  we  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
amendments  that  might  cripple  or  weaken  the  act.  (We  call  your 
attention  to  the  contracts  signed  by  United  States  Steel  and  the 
con.sequent  peace  and  harmony  as  contrasted  with  the  violence  and 
bitterness  in  companies  that  have  refused  to  obey  the  act.) 

2.  We  approve  the  work  of  the  La  FoUette  committee  Investigat- 
ing violations  of  civil  liberties  in  Industry,  and  urge  an  Immediate 
additional  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  continuation  of  this 
Important  work  (S.  Res.  126). 

3.  We  support  the  Oppressive  Labor  Practices  Act  (S.  1970),  and 
urge  that  It  be  enacted  Into  law  at  this  session.  In  order  to  end 
the  vicious  and  antidemocratic  attacks  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 

The  gathering  expressed  Its  hope  that  you,  our  Senators,  are  In 
agreement  with  us  on  these  points  and  that  you  wUl  work  for  their 
realization. 

RespectftUly  submitted. 

RtTTH  C.  Erickson,  Secretary. 

reports  of  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  provide  pensions  at  wartime 
rates  for  disabiUty  or  death  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  reported  it  with 
an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1020)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2464)  to  emend  the  act  of  March 
27,  1934  (48  Stat.  505) .  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1926;  34  U.  S.  C, 
Supp.  IV.  496;  sec.  14  of  Public.  No.  18.  76th  Cong.),  to  adjust 
the  limitations  on  the  profits  of  certain  contractors  with  the 


United  States,  reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1021)  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2904)  to  provide  for 
the  sale  under  certain  conditions  of  agricultural  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  reported  it  with- 
out amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1023)  thereon. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals,  to  which  was  i-ef erred  the  bill  <S.  310)  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  reported  it  without  amendment 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1022)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  2059)  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  city  of 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  of  an  easement  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  systems,  reported  it  with 
amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1027)  thereon. 

Mr.  BULOW,  from  the  Committee  on  Civil  Ser\ice.  to 
which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  each 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R. 2178.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  June  29.  1936  (Rept.  No.  1024) ;  and 

H.R. 2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  RaUrrad,  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States."  ap- 
proved June  29,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1025). 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2510)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  through  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  the  States  and  Territories  in  providing  more  effective 
programs  of  public  kindergarten  or  kindergarten  and 
nursery-school  education,  reported  it  with  amendments  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1026)  thereon. 

Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6687)  to  authorize  the  le\-y  of 
State,  Territory,  and  District  of  Columbia  taxes  upon,  with 
respect  to,  or  measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  of  tangible 
personal  property  or  upon  sellers,  purchasers,  or  users  of 
such  property  measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  thereof 
occurring  in  United  States  national  parks,  military  and  other 
reservations  or  sites  over  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  have  jurisdiction,  reported  it  with  amendments 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1028)  thereon. 

Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  Which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  2210)  for  the  relief  of  the  Merchants 
Distilling  Corporation,  reported  it  with  amendments  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  1029)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  2209)  for  the  relief  of  Earle  Embrey,  reported  it 
with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1030) 
thereon. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2572)  for  the  relief  of  Anna  M. 
Shea,  reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1031)   thereon. 

Mr.  TOBEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  1024)  for  the  relief  of  Harriett  Boswell 
personally  and  Harriett  Boswell.  guardian  to  Betty  Fisher, 
reported  it  with  amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1032)  thereon. 

Mr.  McNARY,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2153)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary,  and 
interpreter  of  the  Klamath  general  council,  members  of  the 
Klamath  business  committee  and  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  said  Klamath  general  council,  and  official  dele- 
gates of  the  Klamath  Tribe,"  approved  Jime  25.  1938. 
reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1033)  thereon. 

POSTHUMOUS     ensign's     COMMISSION     FOR     ABTHUR     IfORTIMER 

FIELDS.   JR. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment,  Senate  UU 
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2879.  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1019)  thereon.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  taken  up  for  immediate  consideration,  as  I  think 
there  will  be  no  oi^x)sition  to  it.  I  request  that  the  bill  be 
read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  clei*  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  CKDsr  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2879)  to  authorize  the  post- 
humous appointment  of  the  late  Arthur  Mortimer  Fields, 
Jr.,  to  be  an  ensign  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr,  President,  Arthur  Mortimer  Fields,  Jr., 
was  a  midshipman  for  4  years  at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, and  on  June  1  of  this  year  he  received  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  from  the  academy  and  a  certificate  of  graduation. 
Some  days  before  his  graduation  he  became  ill  and  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation  he  was  in  the  Naval  Academy  Hospital. 
Because  of  his  physical  condition  at  graduation,  it  was  not 
possible  to  commission  him  an  ensign  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  honor  was  bestowed  at  that  time  upon  his 
classmates. 

The  day  before  graduation,  Prize  Day,  he  was  awarded  sev- 
eral prizes  because  of  his  leadership  in  several  of  his 
academic  studies.  He  sat  with  the  officers  and  visitors,  be- 
cause his  illness  prevented  him  marching  and  standing  in 
line  during  the  ceremonies.  I  met  him  on  this  occasion  and 
talked  with  him  about  his  illness  and  his  fine  record  at  the 
academy.     He  stood  fifth  in  his  class  of  over  600  midshipmen^ 

He  died  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
1939.  This  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  post- 
humously to  him  a  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy  with  date  of  rank  as  of  June  1,  1939.  The  Navy 
Department  interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  The  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  session  may  serve  to 
provide  some  slight  comfort  to  his  sorrowful  parents. 
Through  his  death  the  Navy  Department  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  promising  naval  ofllcer,  and  his  parents,  a  son  of 
outstanding  ability.  His  brilliant  record  at  the  academy 
should  be  a  source  of  real  pride  to  them,  and  this  act  of 
Congress,  we  hope,  will  convey  to  them  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people,  the  Navy,  and  the  officials  of  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  join  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Senate  bill  2879  introduced  by  me  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  posthumously  to  the  late 
Arthur  Mortimer  Fields,  Jr.,  a  commission  as  an  ensign  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  and 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  heartbroken 
family  of  this  noble  young  man.  I  know  that  words  can 
bring  little  consolatlcHi  to  the  grief-stricken  family,  but  I 
hope  this  unusual  and  well- deserved  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  bring  them  some  measure  of 
solace. 

The  late  Arthur  M.  Fields  was  an  exceptional  young  man. 
Not  only  was  he  attractive  and  of  high  character  but  he  was 
also  a  brilliant  student.  He  won  first  honors  in  mathematics. 
In  history,  physics,  in  EJnglish,  in  gunnery  and  ordnance.  By 
young  Fields'  untimely  and  unfortunate  death  the  country 
was  deprived  of  a  great  career. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  was.  In 

line  6.  after  the  numerals  "1939",  to  strike  out  the  period 

and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  proviso: 

Provided.  That  no  back  pay.  allowances,  gratuities,  or  pension 
shall  accrue  due  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  post- 

bumously  to  the  late  Arthur  Mortimer  Fields.  Jr.,  a  commission  as 

"an  ensign  of  the  United  States  Navy  with  date  of  rank  as  of  June  1, 

1SS9'-  Provided.  That  no  back  pay,  allowances,  gratuites,  or  pension 

iball  accrue  due  to  tbe  passage  of  this  act. 


The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 
read  the  third  time,  and 


pissed. 


ce<  ed 


EITBOLLEI 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  Mn 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reporter 
mittee  presented  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  18.  An  act  authorizlnis 
Indians  for  the  lands 
February  25,  1896.  ratiflec 
reopening  such  lands  to 

S.  522.  An  act  to  provid ' 
ular  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
cwne  ilisabled  by  reason 
to  75  percent  of  the 
for  similar  service -connec 
poses;  and 

S.  2482.  An  act  authori^ng 
tinguished    Service    Meda 
Yamell,  United  States  Nai  y 


BILLS  PRESENTED 

Caraway),  from  the  Conmilttee 

that  on  July  28,  1939,  that  com- 

J^esident  of  the  United  States  the 


(If 


Bn.Ls  AND  jonn 


July  28 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 


payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
by  them  in  the  agreement  of 
by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and 
n^ineral  entry; 

pensions  to  members  of  the  Reg- 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  who  be- 
their  service  therein,  equivalent 
coml)ensation  payable  to  war  veterans 
ed  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 

the  President  to  present  a  Dis- 
to   Rear    Admiral   Harry    Ervin 


RESOLUTXOIT   INTKODTTCES 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  jconsent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERi 
S.  2911  (by  request) .  A  )ill  for  the  relief  of  Lodovico  Marot 
(or  Lewis  Marrow).  Danisa  Marot,  his  wife,  and  their  two 
children,  Giuditta  and  C  iovanna  Marot    (or  Marrow);    to 
the  Committee  on  Immigi  ation. 
By  Mr.  BANKHEAI  •: 
S.  2912.  A  bill  to  amen(    the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
S.  2913.  A  bill  grantlnj 


Forestry. 

the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
General  State  Authority,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 


construct,  maintain,  and 


operate  a  toll   bridge  across  thf 


which  was 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  and 
heading.) 


Susquehanna  River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Millersburg,  Pa.;  and 
S.  2914.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
General  State  Authority,  i  [Jommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridpe  across  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Middletown,  Pa.; 
to  th(;  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(Mr.  CMahoney  intro4  uced  Senate  bill  2915, 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee 
appears  under  a  separate 
By  Mr.  SLATTER12 : 
S.  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  res<  lution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  tj  tereoti  of  the  Columbian  Fountain 
In  Washington,  D.  C;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

AMENDMEN1 '  OF  OIL-LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mi.  President,  for  several  months  I 
have  been  conducting  ne  ;otiations  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  effort  :o  obtain  a  modification  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Oil  and  '  5as  Leasing  Act  and  of  the  regula- 
tions thereunder.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  it 
seems  desirable,  in  the  in  erest  of  developing  the  public  do- 
main, to  secure  not  only  a  modification  of  the  present  regula- 
tions, but  also  a  change  ii  i  the  law  itself.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  todi  ly  the  Interior  Department  has  ad- 
vised me  of  its  wUlingnej  s  to  agree  in  certain  of  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  iiade.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
a  bill  intended  to  carry  ou ;  a  modification  of  the  present  rule 
with  respect  to  rentals  aiid  rental  bonds.  The  bill  which  T 
am  now  about  to  introdiice  would  waive  the  rental  on  all 
oil  and  gas  leases  issued  subsequent  to  August  21,  1935,  on 
lands  within  the  geologicajl  structures  of  nonproducing  fields, 
for  the  second-  and  thirdflease  year.  The  Department  is  of 
the  opinion  that  lessees  should  pay  a  rental  for  the  first- 
lease  year  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

The  bill  also  provides  mat  no  bond  shall  be  required  for 
the  first  3  years  of  any  such  lease  unless  drilling  should  be 
commenced.    In  that  ev^t  a  drilling  bond  would  be  re- 
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quired.  Tlie  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  filing  rental  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  consent  to  introduce  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  request  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Land  and  Surveys. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  (S.  2915)  relating  to  rentals  in  certain  oil  and 
gas  leases  issued  imder  authority  of  the  act  of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
case  of  lands  not  within  any  known  geological  structure  of  a  pro- 
ductive oil  or  gas  field,  shall  waive  the  rentals  stipulated  in  oU 
and  gas  leases  issued  subsequent  to  August  21,  1935,  xuider  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  February  25.  1920  (41  Stat.  437),  as 
amended,  for  the  second-  and  third-lease  years;  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  bond  shall  be  reqtoired  for  the  first 
3  years  of  any  such  lease:  Provided,  however.  That  a  bond  shall 
be  required  before  permission  to  drUl  under  any  such  lease  shaU 
be  granted. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCINC  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDrrURES AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BONE  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2864)  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  a  program  of  recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

TAPS  FOR   THE  PROFITEER ARTICLE  BT   SENATOR   BONE 

[Mr.  LuNDEEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Senator  Bone  from  the  June  1939 
issue  of  Foreign  Service,  entitled  "Taps  for  the  Profiteer," 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CREDIT   FOR   SMALL   BXTSINESS ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   LA   FOLLETTE 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  himself,  broadcast  by  tran- 
scription over  station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  June  15,  1939, 
on  the  subject  Credit  for  Small  Business,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

EQUAL  SACRIFICES  FOR  ALL — ARTICLE  BT  MILLARD  W.  RICE 

[Mr.  Bone  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  April  1939  issue  of  Foreign  Service 
entitled  "Equal  Sacrifices  for  All,"  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RAILROAD  LEGISLATION — ARTICLE  FROM  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

[Mr.  Truman  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  under  the  heading  "Rail  Legislation 
Lags,"  published  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  26. 
1939,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

TRUTH   IN   FABRIC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Senate  now  takes  up  for  consideration  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill  162  was  passed,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz]. 

The  question  is,  shall  the  vote  be  reconsidered?  All  in 
favor  will  say  "aye;"  opposed  "no."  Apparently,  the  vote 
is  not  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unfinished  business  comes 
before  the  Senate.  There  is  no  amendment  pending  and 
the  (rhair  has  agreed  to  recognize  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Wrekler].  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Pollette]  asked  the  Chair  this  morning  If  he  would 
recognize  him  or  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  offer  an 
amendment.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  subsequently  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  in  connection  with 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
162  was  passed. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.    What  is  the  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Senator  restate  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
body  in  connection  with  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  162  was  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  it  take  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Senator  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  official  reporters  will  fur- 
nish .the  Senator  a  copy.  If  he  desires  it,  without  an  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  want  It  by  12  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered.  | 

PROGRAM   FOR    FINANCING   RECOVFRABLB   EXPENDITtTRES 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette  1 
and  myself  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  section : 

FABM  MORTGAGE  BSFINANCING 

Sbc.  21.  To  remove  the  depressing  econoniic  effects  of  excessive 
farm  mortgage  debts  and  prevent  the  further  increase  of  farm 
tenancy  due  to  mortgage  forerlosures.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  authorized,  out  of  such  funds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  as  he  finds  available  therefor,  to  refinance  farm 
mortgages  on  which  the  pa3raaents  periodically  due  exceed  the 
normal  farm  income  available  for  debt  service.  Such  loans  shall 
be  made  at  a  rate  or  rates  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  not  more 
than  the  cost  to  It  of  the  capital  required  for  any  expenditure  under 
this  section  plus  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  anntim  of  such  cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  combined  rate 
be  in  excess  of  3  percent  per  anntun;  and  such  loaitf ,  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  this  section,  shaU  be  subject  to  Qtles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Banlihead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  but  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  said  act.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  shaU  administer  the  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  all  repa3mientE  on  account  of  such  loans  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  An 
annual  examination  similar  to  that  required  by  section  12  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  of  the  refinancing  program  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, and  if  any  such  examination  discloses  that  the  probable  re- 
covery of  the  amounts  of  the  loans  under  this  section  is  less  than 
the  principal  amount  of  such  loans  with  interest  thereon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  such  Corporation  a  tum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  difference,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  out  of  any  funds  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  Eum  equal  to  such  payment. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say  to  the  Senate 
that  this  amendment  has  the  same  objective  as  the  Austin 
amendment,  which  passed  the  Senate  some  time  ago  by  nearly 
a  two-thirds  vote  and  was  stricken  out  in  conference.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  prevent  farm  owners  from  becoming  farm 
tenants. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  has  something 
over  $612,000,000  in  unused  credit  at  the  present  time.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
do  exactly  for  farm  owners  what  is  now  being  done  under 
the  Jones-Bankhead  Act  for  farm  tens^ts,  except  that  under 
the  Jones-Bankhead  Act  the  authorities  help  the  farmer  be- 
come an  owner  after  he  is  a  tenant. 

Mr,  BORAH.    Mr.  President i 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Is  this  proposal  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     It  Is. 

Under  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act  we  have  Ijrovlded  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  put  a  tenant  fanner 
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on  a  farm  and  set  him  up  in  business.  What  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  fanner  who  is  already 
on  a  farm,  and  who  is  running  the  farm  at  the  present  time, 
may  remain  on  the  farm,  if  he  is  a  good  farmer,  under  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  that  are  provided  in  the  Jones- 
Bankhead  Act.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it 
Is  a  much  better  thing  to  keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm  rather 
than  to  throw  him  off,  and  then  say  to  him  that  we  will  find 
a  place  for  him  after  he  has  become  a  tenant. 

The  amendment  would  meet  the  problem  in  the  following 
way: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
to  refinance  farm  mortgages  on  which  the  pasmients  periodi- 
cally due  exceed  the  normal  farm  income  available  for  debt 
service.  These  loans  would  have  the  same  terms  as  the 
tenant-purchase  loans  under  titles  I  and  TV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Each  loan  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  county  committee  of  three  farmers  in  the  county, 
would  be  for  40  years,  and  would  bear  interest  as  provided  in 
section  13  of  Senate  bill  2864;  namely,  the  highest  s^eld  to 
maturity  on  the  longest-term  outstanding  Government  obli- 
gation. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  which  would  not  apply  is  section  4,  which  requires  that 
funds  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  farm  popu- 
lation and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy.  This  provision  obvi- 
ously is  inappropriate  as  applied  to  refinancing  loans,  since 
the  amount  of  mortgages  requiring  refinancing  is  high  even 
In  States  with  a  small  niunber  of  tenants. 

In  these  respects,  the  amendment  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin]  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  adopted 
on  June  28, 1939.  but  which  died  in  conference.  That  amend- 
ment authorized  the  use  of  10  percent  of  the  funds  annually 
available  imder  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  for 
refinancing  distressed  farm  mortgages. 

Second.  The  chief  difference  from  the  Austin  amendment 
is  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  not  divert  any  of  the 
$300,000,000  now  provided  for  tenant-purchase  loans.  In- 
stead, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  use 
such  idle  funds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation — 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
section  401  of  reorganization  plan  No.  I — as  he  finds  avail- 
able. This  Corporation  has  authority  to  issue  bonds  totaling 
$2,000,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans.  However,  the  maximum  amount  of  bonds 
heretofore  issued  is  $1,651,559,000,  of  which  $263,799,100  have 
already  been  retired  by  reason  of  the  steadily  decreasing 
number  of  Commissioner  loans  being  made.  There  is,  there- 
fore, at  present  $612,240,100  available  to  the  Corporation  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  need  and  which,  lander  the 
amendment,  would  be  made  immediately  available  for 
refinancing  loans. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  farmer 
is  not  able  to  pay  his  present  loan  by  reason  of  the  depressed 
economic  condition,  it  is  much  better  to  keep  him  on  the 
farm  by  making  him  a  Government  loan  on  this  basis  than 
to  throw  him  off  the  farm  and  then  find  another  place  for 
him,  if  it  can  be  found,  under  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act.  So 
I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted; 
and  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  figures  which  have  been 
complied  for  me  by  the  Department  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States,  and  also  as  to 
the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  that  are  mort- 
gaged. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  desire  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  brief  memorandum,  including  statistics  as  to 
farm  tenancy  in  the  various  States  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  The  amendment  will  enable  tlie  Secretary  to  make  loans  not 
only  to  aid  present  tenants  In  becoming  owners  but  also  to  save 
present  owners  from  being  reduced  to  tenancy  through  foreclosxues. 

2.  On  two  occasions  during  this  session,  the  Senate  has  recog- 
nized the  \irgency  of  this  problem  and  lias  attempted  to  give 
reUef. 


amen<  Iment 


3.  While  the  proposed 
Austin    amendment,    twice 
features  which  meet  any  possible 

4.  The  amendment  Is  direci  ly 
bill. 

5.  The  time  to  provide  reflnknclng  is  now. 

1 .    THE   AMENDB4ZNT   WILL  ENABL  E 
ONLT    TO    AID    PRESENT    TENANTS 
SAVE    PRESENT    OWNERS    FROM 
FORECLOSURES 


has  the  same  objective  as  the 
aj^proved    by    this    body,    it    has    two 
basis  of  objection, 
germane  to  the  p\irposes  of  the 


THE   SECRETARY  TO   MAKE   LOANS   NOT 

IN    BECOMING    OWNERS    BUT    ALSO    TO 

3f:iNC    BEOUCEO    TO    TENANCY    THROUGH 


-ten  ths 


SO 


aii 


percei  it 


mortga  ;ed 


tenaj  icy 


percei  X 


mortgi  ged 


mortgi  iged 
percei  t 


(a)   Forty-one    and    five 
farms  m  the  country  are  now 
the  percentage  runs  between 

These  high  percentages  are 
centage  of  tenancy  as  well 
present  time,  have  not  had  a 
Thus,  in  States  with  over 
Alabama,    with    64.5    percenjt 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Arkansas,    with    60    percent 
operated   farms   mortgaged. 

Georgia,    with    65.6    percent 
operated   farms  mortgaged. 

Louisiana,  with  63.7  percei^ 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

Mississippi,  with  69.8 
operated   farms  mortgaged. 

Oklahoma,  with  61.2  perce4t 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

South   Carolina,    with    62.2 
owner-operated  ftirms 

Texas,    with     57.1     percent 
operated   farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  from  40  to 

Illinois,    with    44.5    percent 
operated    farms   mortgaged. 

Iowa,  with  49  percent 
farms   mortgaged. 

Kansas,    with    44    percent 
operated   farms   mortgaged. 

Nebraska,    with    49.3 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

North    Carolina,    with    47.2 
owner-operated  farms 

South    Dakota,    with    48.6 
owner-operated    farms 

Tennessee,  with  46.2 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

In  States  with  from  30  to 

Colorado,    with    39    percent 
operated   farms  mortgaged. 

Delaware,   with   34.8   percenjt 
operated   farms  mortgaged. 

Indiana,    with    31    percent 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Kentucky,  with  37  1   percent 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

Minnesota,    with   33.7 
operated  farms   mortgaged. 

Missouri,    with    38.8    percen' 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

North    Dakota,    with    39.1 
owner-operated  farms 

In  States  with  from  20  to 

California,  with   21.7 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Florida,    with    28    percent 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Idaho,    with    28.5    percent 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Maryland,   with   27.2   percent 
operated  farms  moitgaged. 

Montana,  with   27.7   percei^t 
operated   feirms   mortgaged. 

Ohio,    with    28.9    percent 
operated   farms   mortgaged. 

Oregon,    with    21.7    percent 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Virginia,    with    29.5   i>ercen 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Washington,  with  20 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

West    Virginia,    with    25.8 
owner -operated  farms 

Wisconsin,  with  20.7 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

Wyoming,    with    23.3 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

In  States  with  from  10  to 

Arizona,   with    17.8    percem 
operated  farms  mortgaged 

Michigan,    with    19    perceni 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Nevada,    with    14.4    perceni 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 


percent    of    all    owner-operated 
mortgaged,  and.  In  particular  States. 

and  70  percent, 
found  In  States  with  a  high  per- 
In  those  States  which,  up  to  the 
rlous  farm-tenancy  problem. 
50  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

tenancy,   has   4Q   percent   owner- 


tenancy,   has   40.4   percent   owner- 
tenancy,   has  33.2   percent   owner- 
tenancy,  has  36.6  percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has  41.2  percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has  50.6  percent  owner- 
percent   tenancy,   has   343    percent 
ed. 
tenancy,    has    41    percent    owner- 
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50  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 
tenancy,    has    41    percent    owner- 


,  has  57.8  percent  owner -operated 
tenancy,    has    63.9    percent    owner-. 

tenancy,   has  61   percent   owner- 
percent   tenancy,   has   28.1    percent 
fed. 
percent    tenancy,    has    64.7    percent 

d. 

tenancy,  has  26.5  percent  owner- 


40  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 
tenancy,    has   48.3    percent    owner- 
tenancy,  has  35.1  percent  owner- 
tenancy,    has    44.8    percent    owner- 
tenancy,  has  25.4  percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has   53   percent   owner- 
tenancy,   has   45.2   percent   owner- 
percent    tenancy,    has    68.9    percent 


30  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 
tenancy,  has  49.8  percent  owner- 


tenancy,    has    25.3    percent  owner- 
tenancy,    has    53.8    percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has  35.6  percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has  48.9  percent  owner- 
tenancy,    has    35.2    percent  owner- 
tenancy,    has   49.8    percent  owner- 
tenancy,   has   23.4   percent  owner- 
tenancy,  has  47.7  percent  owner- 
percent    tenancy,   has    18.5  percent 
tenancy,  has  59.2  percent  owner- 
tenancy,   has   51    percent  owner- 


iO  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 
tenancy,    has    28.9    percent  owner- 
tenancy,   has   45.7    percent  owner- 
tenancy,   has   47.8   percent  owner- 
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New  Jersey,  with  17.8  percent  tenancy,  has  50.4  percent  ownsr- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  Mexico,  with  19  percent  tenancy,  has  19  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  York,   with    14.2   percent  tenancy,  has  45  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Pennsylvania,  with  17.7  percent  tenancy,  has  33.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Rhode  Island,  with  13  8  percent  tenancy,  has  36.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Utah,  with  14.9  percent  tenancy,  has  48.2  percent  owner -operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Vermont,   with   IDS  percent  tenancy,  has  50.9   percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  less  than   10  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 
Connecticut,  with  7.3  percent  tenancy,  has  47.8  percent  ownor- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Maine,  with  6.9  percent  tenancy,  has  36  percent  owner-operated 
Jarms  mortgaged. 

Massachusetts,  with  6  2  percent  tenancy,  has  53.8  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New    Hampshire,    with    7.3    percent    tenancy,    has    39.2    percent 
owner-operated  farms  mortgaged. 

(b)  Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  value  of  the 
mor^aged  owner-operated  farms  has  risen  for  the  Umted  States 
as  a  whole  from  39.6  percent  in  1930  to  50.2  percent  as  of  1935. 
Thus,  m  States  with  over  50  percent  of  aU  owner-oi>erated 
farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  increased  be- 
tween 1930  and  1935,  as  follows: 

Idaho,  with  53.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  185  percent. 

Iowa,  with  57.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  33.3  percent. 

Kansas,  with  53.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  405  percent. 

Massachusetts,  with  53.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  22.3  percent. 

Mltmesota.  with  53  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  36.6  percent. 

Nebraska,  with  61  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  38.5  percent. 

New  Jersey,  with  50.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  21.2  percent. 

North  Dakota,  with  689  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  27.8  percent. 

Oklahoma,  with  50.6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  36.1  percent. 

South  Dakota,  with  64.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  50  percent. 

Vermont,  with  50.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  12.4  percent. 

Wlsconsm.  with  59.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  22  2  percent. 

Wyoming,  with  51  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  16.4  percent. 

In  States  with  from  40  to  50  percent  of  all  owner-operated  farms 
mortgagtd.  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  increased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  foUows: 

Alabama,  with  40  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  mcreased 
by  29.8  percent. 

Arkansas,  with  40.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  22.8  percent. 

California,  with  49.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  20.3  percent. 

Colorario,  with  483  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  17.5  percent. 

Connecticut,  with  47.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
mcreased  by  22.1  percent. 

nuncls,  with  41  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  radio  increased 
by  27.4  percent. 

Indiana,  with  44.8  percent  of  fsuTns  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  24  4  percent. 

Michigan,  with  45.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  16.9  percent. 

Mississippi,  with  41.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  44  percent. 

ICasourl.  with  45.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  30.2  percent. 

Montana,  with  48.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  14.6  percent. 

Nevada,  with  47.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  34.2  percent. 

New  York,  with  45  percent  of  farms  mca-tgaged.  the  ratio 
Increased  by  21.4  percent. 

Oregon,  vrlth  49.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  26.2  percent. 

Texas,  with  41  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  27.9  percent. 

Utah,  with  48.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  28  6  percent. 

Washington,  with  47.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  252  percent. 

In  States  with  from  30  to  40  percent  of  all  owner -operated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  mcreased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follows: 


Delaware,  with  35.1  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  th*  ratio  In- 
creased by  22  percent. 

Georgia,  with  33.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  27.7  percent. 

Louisiana,  with  35  6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  26.2  percent. 

Maine,  with  36  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  35  percent. 

Maryland,  with  35.6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  tlie  ratio  in- 
creased by  25  percent. 

New  Hampshire,  with  39il  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  15.2  percent. 

Ohio,  with  35.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  219  percent. 

Pennsylvania,  with  33.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  31.1  percent.  , 

Rhode  Island,  with  36.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  15.7  percent. 

South  Carolina,  with  34.3  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  17.1  percent. 

In  States  with  from  20  to  30  percent  of  all  owner -operated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  mcreased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follows: 

Arizona,  with  28.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  mcreased 
by  9.2  percent. 

Florida,  with  25.3  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  28.2  percent. 

Kentucky,  with  25.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  35.9  percent. 

North  Carolina,  with  28.1  i>ercent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  31.7  percent. 

Tennessee,  with  26.5  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  29.4  percent. 

Virginia,  with  23.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  34.5  percent. 

In  States  with  from  10  to  20  percent  of  all  owner-operated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  increased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follou-s: 

New  Mexico,  with  19  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  15.8  percent. 

West  Virgima.  with  18.5  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  39.3  percent. 

(c)  The  value  of  farms  operated  by  tenant  farmers  and  the 
value  of  farms  represented  by  mortgagie  debts  on  owner -operated 
farms,  compared  to  the  value  of  all  farm  real  estate,  has  crown 
from  41  percent  In  1890  to  61  percent  as  of  1935.  In  the  Middle 
West  and  Northwest  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  farm  real  estate 
not  belonging  to  the  farm  operator  ranges  from  60  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  pending 
piece  of  legislation  is  concerned,  there  is  notliing  in  It  which 
will  be  of  any  particular  help  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  As  I  read  the  amendment,  there  are  only 
two  limitations  to  the  mortgages  which  could  be  refinanced. 
It  applies  to  any  mortgage  anywhere,  carried  by  anyone,  and 
the  only  two  limitations  are  that  the  mortgage  must  be  in 
the  category  where  the  income  is  not  suflQcient  to  meet  the 
service  charge,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  are  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  With  those  two  limitations,  mortgages 
could  be  refinanced  anywhere  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
chose,  in  any  amount  he  chose,  for  any  creditor,  with  that 
limitation. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  that  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  apply. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield?  j 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield.  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  amend- 
ment, but  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  plan  of  making  loans  of  the  tys>e  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  amendment  only  75  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  farm  Is  loaned. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is.  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Federal  land  banks  can  lend  only 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  farm  value,  and  the  Commissioner 
loans  can  amount  to  an  additional  25  percent,  making  it 
75  percent.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  provide  that 
there  can  be  100-perccnt  loans.    It  Is  intended  for  a  case 
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where  a  man  is  about  to  lose  his  property  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  either  the  Federal  land  bank  is  goir^  to  foreclose 
or  an  insurance  company  or  private  bank  is  going  to  fore- 
close. They  can  compromise  the  debt  with  the  creditor  for 
a  certain  amoimt,  and  leave  the  man  upon  the  farm  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  on  which  they  would  put  a  new  man 
on  the  farm  under  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act  also  I  understand  full  100-percent  loans  are 
not  made. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  loans  are  made  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  sound  pol- 
icy to  set  up  one  tsTPe  of  loans  for  fanners,  where  one  can 
get  only  75  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  his  farm  as 
a  loan,  and  then,  under  this  amendment,  set  up  another 
category,  so  that  an  adjoining  farmer,  who  is  not  making 
enough  money  to  carry  his  indebtedness,  could  borrow  100 
percent  of  the  value  of  his  farm. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  being  done 
under  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act.  In  other  words,  they  are 
taking  a  tenant  and  putting  him  on  a  piece  of  land,  and 
giving  him  a  100-percent  loan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  loans  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  the  Senator  would  set 
up  as  the  agency  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, are  not  100  percent.  They  are  making  only  75- 
percent  loans. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Go  into  Montana,  or  Utah,  or  Kansas,  or 
any  other  State  of  the  Union,  and  distressed  farmers  will  be 
found,  men  who  have  loans,  and  this  would  amortize  the 
loans  over  a  period  of  40  years.  If  a  committee  of  three 
farmers  says  a  farmer  who  has  his  farm  mortgaged  is  a 
good  farmer,  one  who  can  work  his  debt  out  over  a  period 
of  40  years,  instead  of  having  to  meet  it  in  the  short  pe- 
■fiod  of  time  he  otherwise  would,  we  ought  to  make  him  the 
loan,  and  extend  the  period  40  years.  Or  where  there  is  a 
farmer  who  has  a  good  farm  and  is  going  to  lose  his  place 
because  of  the  fall  in  land  values,  or  economic  conditions, 
we  would  say  to  him,  "We  do  not  want  to  drive  you  off  your 
farm,  we  are  going  to  leave  you  on  the  farm  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  pay  out,  because  this  is  your  home."  And  we  are 
going  to  say  to  the  insurance  company,  or  the  bank,  to 
whomever  it  may  be,  "You  have  a  loan  of  $7,500  on  this 
farm.  If  you  foreclose  the  mortgage,  you  can  get  only 
$5,000  and  you  get  the  farm.  We  will  give  you  $5,000  cash, 
and  let  this  man  stay  on  the  farm  and  work  out  the  debt 
over  a  period  of  40  years.'* 

What  has  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  been  doing? 
They  foreclose  a  mortgage  and  then  put  the  borrower  off  the 
place.  They  buy  the  farm  in;  and  do  they  let  the  farmer 
come  back  and  take  it?  No:  they  will  take  some  other  ten- 
ant and  put  him  upon  that  piece  of  land,  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  with  the  man  who  had  been  farming  it  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  wanted  to  stay  on  it.  They  will  not 
give  him  a  chance,  but  will  take  some  other  man  who  may 
not  have  been  a  farmer  and  may  not  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  farming  in  that  locality,  and  put  him  on  the  piece 
of  land. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  How  does  this  relate  Itself  to  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  to  the  joint-stock  banks?  Does  it  attempt 
to  bail  them  out? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Suppose  I  were  a  farmer  and  owed  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank:  could  I  get  money  vmder  this  amendment 
and  pay  the  Federal  land  bank  off? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes;  the  Senator  could  get  it  and  pay 
the  Federal  land  bank,  provided  he  owed  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  they  were  about  to  foreclose  his  mortgage.  We 
would  say  to  the  Federal  land  bank,  "You  cannot  raise  that 
amount  of  money  by  a  sale  of  this  piece  of  land;  permit  the 
debt  to  be  compromised,"  the  same  as  we  would  with  some 
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Insin-ance  ccMxipany  or  som  t  private  owner.  We  would  keep 
the  farmer  on  the  farm  anc  give  him  a  chance,  not  drive  him 
out  of  his  home  and  intcj  the  city  to  compete  with  city 
workers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  consebuence  is  to  bail  the  Federal  land 
banks  or  the  joint-stock  land  banks  out  of  their  loans. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  nk  agree  with  the  Senator  at  all. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  may  not  be  the  purpose:  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  consequence. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  rot  think  that  is  accurate.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  to  bail  anybody  out.  The  purpwse  is  to 
keep  the  farmer  on  the  faim. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  keep  the  farmer  on  the 
farm,  and  all  that,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  consequence  of 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  bail  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  the  Fedeal  land  banks  out  with  respect 
to  their  bad  loans. 

I  will  take  my  seat  after  one  remark.  I  think  the  phrase 
"a  100-percent  loan"  is  a  <  ontradiction  in  terms.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  100-pe;cent  loan.  If  it  is  100  percent, 
it  is  either  a  grant  or  a  sal(  ;  it  is  not  a  loan.  We  are  going 
Into  that  business,  and.  o  course.  It  means  that  we  are 
either  buying  somebody's  )ad  mortgage,  the  Federal  land 
bank's  bad  mortgage,  or  tie  joint-stock  bank's  bad  mort- 
gage, or  we  are  buying  the  farmer's  land.  A  100-percent 
loan  on  a  horse  is  a  purchise  of  the  horse,  and  it  is  a  giiC 
to  the  borrower  of  the  equit  ^  if  any.    It  is  not  a  loan. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  no :  intend  to  argue  that  point  with 
the  Senator,  but,  call  it  v  hat  you  want  to  call  it.  if  the 
farm  situation  in  this  coun  ry  is  not  relieved  and  the  farm- 
ers cannot  remain  on  their  1  arms,  there  Is  no  telling  what  will 
happen  to  the  country.  T  lere  are  millions  of  farmers  all 
over  the  country  who  are  g  )ing  to  have  to  leave  their  farms 
under  the  economic  condit  ons  which  exist  in  this  country, 
they  are  being  driven  off  the  farms  by  the  hundreds  all 
over  the  West  and  the  Mid  die  West,  and  if  the  farmers  are 
driven  off  the  farms,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  coun- 
try? We  have  to  look  at  it  from  a  social  and  economic 
standpoint.  The  Senator  nay  call  it  a  loan  or  a  purchase, 
but  I  say  to  him  that  we  would  be  doing  a  better  job  by 
keeping  on  the  farm  the  nan  who  Is  a  good  farmer,  who 
wants  to  stay  on  the  farm,  than  taking  a  tenant  farmer 
and  putting  him  on  a  place  and  giving  him  a  100-percent 
loan.  I  submit  that  it  is  far  better  to  keep  a  good  farmer 
on  a  farm,  a  man  who  haj  raised  a  family  and  lived  upon 
the  place,  than  to  throw  hij  a  off  and  put  on  the  place  some- 
one who  has  been  a  tenant  farmer. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  the  Senat  jr  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WHEKT.KR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  fi  lly  in  accord  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  stated.  But  here  are  a  number  of  things  In 
his  proposal  which  disturt  me.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
proposal  that  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  to  what  com;  Kjsition  shall  be  made  with  cred- 
itors on  a  particular  morti  age?  The  best  composition  that 
can  be  made,  or  100  pe  cent?  Is  there  any  limitation 
whatever? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  assune  the  composition  which  would 


be  made  would  be  the  best 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


one  that  could  be  made  by  the 
He  would  follow  the  standards 
provided  by  titles  I  and  IV  Df  the  Bankhead  Act. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  se:ond  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  if 
there  Is  any  possibility  or  reasonable  probability  that  the 
funds  which  are  available  ;ould  begin  to  meet  the  demand 
for  refinancing  mortgages? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
think  all  the  farm  mortg^es  should  be  or  could  be  re- 
financed. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  No.  |  mean  the  mortgages  that  would 
come  within  this  category. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  cannbt  say  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else  in  the  world  ca  i  say  that.  But  this  provision  Is 
intended  only  to  take  care  i  if  the  piu-ely  distress  cases  in  the 
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United  States.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  cases 
there  are,  but  I  do  know  that  in  some  States  there  are  a  great 
many  such  cases. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  If  that  be  the  case,  is  there  not  a  possi- 
bility that  the  first  creditors  who  come  In  with  a  bunch  of 
shaky  mortgages  will  be  the  first  ones  who  will  be  able  to 
make  a  composition  and  to  be  refinanced? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  same  question  might  just  as  well  be 
asked  in  respect  to  the  operations  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Under  that  act  there  is  not  enough 
money  provided  to  take  care  of  all  the  tenant  farmers  who 
desire  to  acqiiire  a  farm.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  is  to 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  farmer  and  thus  keep 
him  on  the  farm.  We  have  not  increased  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  in  such  way  as  to 
give  the  farmer  any  real  or  substantial  increase  in  purchas- 
ing power.  Today  the  farmer  is  worse  off  in  many  in- 
stances— ^with  the  exception  of  the  money  he  is  getting  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — than  he  was  In  1933. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  farmer  buys  at  retail  and  sdls 
his  produce  at  wholesale. 

Here  is  what  Is  being  done  under  the  terms  of  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  proposed  to  make  100-percent  loans  to  the  rail- 
roads. The  Congress  is  saying  to  the  railroads.  "We  will  buy 
equipment  for  you.  and  we  will  turn  it  over  to  you.  For  the 
money  we  furnish  you  we  will  charge  you  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  more  than  it  costs  the  Government  to  obtain  that 
money."  But  Is  any  complaint  made  by  Senators  because  it 
Is  proposed  to  make  loans  to  the  railroads,  furnishing  the 
money  to  them  at  one-half  of  1  percent  more  than  it  costs 
the  Government?  Yet  the  Congress  says  to  the  little  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  "We  are  not  going  to  buy  equipment  for 
you.  We  are  not  going  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  We  are  going  to  let  you  suffer  farm  foreclosures. 
But  we  are  interested  in  protecting  the  railroads.  We  are 
more  interested  in  protecting  the  banks,  we  are  more  inter- 
ested In  building  toll  roads,  and  doing  this  and  doing  that, 
than  we  are  In  keeping  the  farmers  upon  their  farms."  If 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  went  to  the  country  and 
presented  such  a  philosophy  they  would  soon  see  where  the 
Democratic  Party  would  land. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  With  the  Senator's  permission.  I  should 
like  to  add  one  word  more  to  his  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
loaning  of  money  to  the  railroads  100  percent,  as  against 
loaning  money  to  farmers  100  percent.  Let  us  see  what  the 
security  in  each  case  is.    The  farmer's  security  is  the  land. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  railroads'  security  Is  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  way  of  engines  and  cars  which  will  wear  out, 
which  will  be  destroyed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  not  operated  by  their  owners. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  a  comparison  is  made. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  move  to  strike  out 
tlie  pro\1sion  In  the  bill  in  regard  to  loaning  100  percent  on 
personal  property  to  the  railroads.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
part  of  the  bill  go  out. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  intended 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  j^eld. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  refinancing  western 
farmers  is  absolutely  sound  and  highly  desirable.  Farmers 
of  the  West  were  never  so  greatly  in  need  of  help  as  now. 
A  real  emergency  exists.  Drought  conditions  in  the  Plains 
States  over  a  period  of  several  years  have  made  it  impossible 
for  many  farmers  to  meet  their  mortgage  obligations.  Fore- 
closures are  increasing  through  no  fault  of  the  farmers. 
Many  farmers  are  unable  to  meet  either  principal  or  interest 
payments.    More  than  45  percent  of  the  farms  of  my  State 


are  being  operated  by  tenants,  and  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  Government  is  making  loans  to  railroads 
and  is  spending  billions  to  help  the  big  cities  with  their 
municipal  projects  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 
It  Is  equally  Important  that  the  Government  should  assist 
the  distressed  farmers  in  remaining  on  their  farms.  It  will 
not  be  long  until  many  of  these  unfortunate  farmers  win 
be  on  relief  unless  we  tide  them  over  their  difficulties  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  on  their  farms  by  setting 
up  a  refinancing  program  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the 
Wheeler-La  FoUette  amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KING.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question?  | 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Is  not  the  Senator  somewhat  in  error?  Keep 
In  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  head  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  he  has  tried  half 
a  dozen  schemes  and  plans,  and  the  more  he  has  expended — 
and  he  has  expended  about  $7,000,000,000  in  the  past  few 
years — the  worse  off  the  farmers  are.  Are  we  to  continue 
to  put  more  money  into  the  hands  of  Secretary  Wallace  in 
order  that  he  may  carry  out  his  foolish  plans  which  have 
proved  so  disastrous  to  agriculture? 

Mr.  CAPPER.  All  I  know  is  that  foreclosures  are  increas- 
ing steadily.  Farm  tenancy  is  increasing.  It  Is  true,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  said,  that  in  Kansas  45  percent  of 
the  farms  are  now  operated  by  tenants,  and  that  percentage 
Is  Increasing  every  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
farmers  were  so  greatly  in  need  of  help  as  they  are  now.  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  favorable  action 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  may  have  no  bearing  on  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  cannot  let  the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  go  unnoticed,  in  which  he  states  that  under  Mr.  Wal- 
lace the  condition  of  the  farmer  is  worse  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

think  so. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  farmer  to- 
getting  more  for  his  products  than  he  received  in 
fo  one  will  contend  that  the  value  of  farm  property  in 
rnited  States  has  not  Increased  from  a  little  over 
$4.91^0.000.000  in  1932  to  about  $7,000,000,000  now.  So  that 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  is,  I  think,  not 
accurate.  Regardless  of  how  anyone  votes  on  this  amend- 
ment, certainly  Mr.  Wallace  ought  not  to  be  criticized  for  his 
effort  to  help  American  agriculture,  and  I  think  American 
agrlculttire  has  been  helped.  Of  course,  the  farmers  are  not 
out  of  the  hole:  they  are  not  out  of  the  woods;  neither  are 
any  of  us  out  yet,  but  the  farmer  has  certainly  been  making 
progress  under  the  present  administration.  And  without  in 
any  way  impugning  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  as  a  whole 
agriculture  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was  6  years 
ago. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  me  say  a  word  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Wallace.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him,  but  I  say  this 
about  him,  that  there  was  never  a  more  sincere,  conscientious 
person  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  No  one  has  tried 
harder  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  than  Henry 
Wallace.    He  is  an  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  let  me  speak  of  the  bill.  What  is  the  use  of  building 
roads,  what  is  the  use  of  building  schools,  what  is  the  use  of 
building  jails,  what  is  the  use  of  building  swimming  pools, 
auditoriums,  or  armories  all  over  the  United  States,  which 
are  not  going  to  be  of  any  use  whatsoever  unless  we  can  keep 
the  farmers  on  the  farms?  We  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
larr  building  armories  and  roads,  and  so  forth.  I  voted  for 
such  appropriations.  But  I  say  to  the  Senate  there  is  going 
to  be  no  need  for  these  roads  unless  we  can  keep  the  farmer 
on  the  farm.  There  is  no  need  for  the  schoolhouses  or 
courthouses  unless  the  fanner  farms  bis  land.    There  Is  no 
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use  of  spending  money  for  all  these  purposes  unless  we  first 
get  the  farmer  back  on  his  feet. 

The  question  is  raised  about  the  security  that  the  faumer 
could  give.  The  fanner  gives  his  home  as  security,  that  home 
where  he  reared  his  children,  which  means  everjrthing  to  him, 
to  his  wife,  and  to  his  little  children.  A  mortgage  will  be 
taken  on  that  fanner's  home,  because  it  is  said  it  Is  neces- 
sary If  the  farmer  is  to  have  a  loan  of  100  percent.  Then 
that  home  may  be  taken  from  him. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Does  not  the  Senator  see  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  horse  and  that  farm  home  and  the  farm 
upon  which  the  farmer  intends  to  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  his  family?  When  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
talks  about  a  100-percent  loan  on  a  horse,  that  Is  different 
than  a  100-percent  loan  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes.  There  Is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  a  farm  home.  He  has  raised 
his  children  on  that  farm.  It  means  everything  under  the 
sun  to  him.  Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
the  tenant  is  given  a  100-percent  loan,  but  he  is  also  being 
given  a  home.  That  never  had  been  his  home  before.  What 
we  are  seeking  to  do  Is  to  keep  over  his  head  the  farm  home 
that  the  farmer  has. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  railroads.  See  what  is  being  done  with 
them.  The  railroads  can  get  loans.  There  is  no  difBculty 
about  the  railroads  of  this  country  getting  loans  on  equip- 
ment trusts.  They  can  get  all  the  money  they  want  in  that 
manner.  Any  railroad  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  in  bankruptcy  or  out  of  bankruptcy,  can  borrow 
all  the  money  it  wants  on  equipment  trusts,  because  the 
equipment  is  taken  as  security. 

We  say  to  the  railroads  of  the  country,  "We  are  going  to 
build  equipment  for  you.  we  are  going  to  build  it  for  you  as 
you  want  it  built,  and  we  are  going  to  lend  you  the  money 
at  one-half  of  1  percent  more  than  it  costs  us  to  obtain  it." 
We  are  taking  the  engine  and  the  cars  as  security.  That 
engine  and  those  cars,  however,  are  constantly  being  worn 
out.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
farmers.  It  is  not  proposed  to  take  sowing  machines  as 
security.  It  is  not  proposed  to  take  farm  equipment.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  land. 

If  we  were  to  treat  the  farmer  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
railroads  every  time  he  wanted  to  buy  a  cow,  or  some  horses 
OT  engines,  or  a  threshing  machine,  or  whatever  it  was,  we 
would  say  to  him,  "We  will  lend  you  the  money  at  one-half 
of  1  percent,  and  we  will  give  you  20  years  to  pay  for  it.  We 
will  take  your  plow,  your  mowing  machine,  your  thresher, 
or  your  binder  as  security  for  a  100-percent  loan." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  would  be  one  of  the  most  forward  steps  ever 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  farmers  of  this  Nation.  It 
will  at  least  stop  the  present  dangerous  trend  toward  a  modern 
agricultural  feudalism.  We  miist  do  something  for  the  dis- 
tressed farmers  of  the  coimtry  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  poorer  class  of  farmers.  In 
Wisconsin  we  find  the  richest  land  in  the  world  and  the  best 
farmers  in  the  coimtry — German  farmers.  When  we  go  into 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  we  find  the  best  t3rpe  of  farmers 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  Scandi- 
navian farmers.  I  challenge  anyone  to  find  a  better  class  of 
farmers  than  those  people.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
farmers  in  Montana  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  might  not  entirely  agree  with  the  com- 
parison which  the  Senator  draws  as  to  the  ability  of  farmers, 
because  I  think  we  have  good  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  objec- 
tive which  the  Senator  seeks  to  attain  by  his  amendment. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear  all  of  his  statement.    Did  the 
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to  the  amount  of  money  which 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     The 


of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is  about  $614,000,000. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a 
of  funds  available. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  That 
limitation  put  upon  the  total 


Senator  advise  the  Senate  as 

would  be  available  for  the  pibposed  refinancing  program? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    My  understanding  is  that  the  amount 
available  would  be  something  over  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  I^esident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    The  ajdministration  of  the  fund  under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendm(  int  would  be  in  the  discretion  of 


As  the   Senator  knows,  the 


Farm  Credit  Administration  )ind  the  Parm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration were  transferred  to  th(  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  one  of  the  reor- 
ganization orders.  The  amendment  provides  specifically  that 
the  Secretary  shall  use  so  mu  :h  of  the  funds  which  the  Cor- 
poration has  the  power  to  borrow  for  this  purpose  as  he  finds 
available  therefor. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    What  is  the  ceiling  on  the  total  amount? 


total  unused  borrowing  power 


limitation  on  the  total  amount 


limitation  exists  because  of  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Parm 


Mortgage  Corporation  at  the  time  it  was  created  in  1934. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a  veiling  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  available  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  it  amounts  to  approxin;  ately  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  as  repayments  are  made  on 
other  loans  other  funds  wou  d  in  turn  become  available,  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolving  funl,  to  assist  in  refinancing  other 
farm  loans. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  am  asking  for  information.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  ascertain  wl  lere  the  funds  are  coming  from, 
and  what  organization  would  make  the  advances  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  find 
that  on  April  30,  1939,  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration had  a  note-issuing  pDwer  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  that 
it  had  already  issued  notes  uhich  were  held  by  the  public 
amounting  to  $1,379,400,000.  So  if  the  limit  were  reached, 
there  would  be  available  the  c  ifference  between  $1,379,400,000 
and  $2,000,000,000.     Is  that    ;orrect? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
sort be  had  to  the  $2, 000,000 .( 00  authorization  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  forget  t  le  exact  figure,  but  I  think  the 
amount  available  would  be  about  $612,000,000. 

Mr.  KING.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  two  figures 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  (orrect. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Togi!ther  with  such  commissioner 
loans  as  may  be  repaid  from  ( ime  to  time,  which  go  back  into 
the  Corporation  and  are  this  available  to  retire  its  out- 
standing obligations. 

Mr.  KING.     The  celling  w<iuld  be  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Of  cDurse,  there  would  not  be  $2,- 
000,000,000  available  for  this  3urpose,  because  part  of  it  has 
already  been  utilized  for  oth(  r  purposes;  but  insofar  as  suiy 
of  those  loans  were  repaic ,  additional  funds  would  be 
available. 

Mr.  KING.  I  should  like  o  ask  one  other  question,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  an  ount  available  could  not  be 
$2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  KING.  What  I  meanf  was  that  the  Joans  could  not 
exceed  the  $2,000,000,000  authorized. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  amolmt  available  could  not  possibly 
be  that  much  because  of  the  If  act  that  bonds  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  were  bought  with  some  of  the  money,  to  the 
extent  of  about  $700,000.  I  A)  not  believe  the  amount  avail- 
able would  be  $600,000,000.    1  doubt  whether  the  funds  used 
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would  amount  to  $600,000,000.    I  think  the  limit  would  be 
not  more  than  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  KINO.  One  other  question.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
$600,000,000  additional  credit,  money,  or  appropriation — 
wliichever  term  one  desires  to  employ — to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
additional  funds.  It  simply  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  utilize  available  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
credit  to  refinance  farm  mortgages. 

Mr.  KINO.  Could  not  the  $600,000,000,  or  some  part  of  it. 
be  made  available  to  accomplish  the  end  t2ie  Senator  has  in- 
dicated? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  $600,000,000 
to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  KINO.    It  was  for  tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  That  activity  comes  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  to  which  I  called  attention.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  that  statement.  If  I  am  not.  I  can  be  corrected.  The 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  provides  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
equipment  for  tenant  farmers,  to  put  them  on  farms,  and  the 
making  of  100-percent  loans.  What  we  are  proposing  is 
much  more  sound  than  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  because 
we  are  saying  to  the  farmer  or  the  stockman.  "The  price  of 
your  cattle  has  dropped,  and  economic  conditions  are  bad. 
Tou  have  a  mortgage,  and  you  cannot  meet  the  amortiza- 
tion of  that  mortgage,  so  we  will  lend  you  the  money  under 
this  provision  ard  give  you  40  years  to  pay  it  btuik,"  Just  as 
we  do  on  reclamation  projects.  On  reclamation  projects  we 
allow  40  years  for  repayment  We  say  to  the  farmer.  "We 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  money  you  have  to  pay  each 
year,  so  that  you  may  stay  upon  your  farm." 

Mr.  KING.  On  page  5  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  In 
section  4,  subsection  (5).  I  find  the  following: 

To  tbe  Departzoent  of  Agriculture:  9600.000,000  for  loaiu  for 
faculties  for  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers — 

And  so  forth. 

Could  any  part  of  that  sum  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Not  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KING.  Why  could  not  part  of  the  $600,000,000  be 
made  available  to  attain  the  objects  indicated  by  the  Sen- 
ator? It  seems  to  me  there  is  much  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  has  been  arguing  for;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  It 
would  be  much  wiser  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  $600,000,000 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  the  Senator  seeks 
than  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  the  manner  which  he  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jieMt 

Mr.  WHEELER,    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration be  able  to  make  Commissioner  loans  as  it  has  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Commissioner 
loans  have  been  going  down.  The  Corporation  has  been  col- 
lecting much  more  money  than  It  has  been  lending. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  could  use  all  the  money  available 
for  the  purpose  Indicated  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  It  could  do  so  if  it  desired;  but  only  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  the 
reorganization  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  the 
boss  of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  It  might  be 
well  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  to  be  used 
to  continue  such  loans? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  We  did  not  want  to  freeze  the  amount. 
We  wanted  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, having  the  administration  of  both  funds,  would  not 
do  anything  to  Jeopardize  one  fund  while  he  was  doing 
something  with  the  other. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  refinance  farm  mortgages  on  which  the  payments 
periodically  due  exceed  the  normal  farm  income  available  for 
debt  service. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Does  that  provision  cover  any  mortgages, 
whether  made  privately  or  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Any  mortgages,  whether  made  privately 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  there  is  a  s^rdstick  in  the 
amendment.  If  the  income  of  the  farmer  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  his  payments,  then  refinanang  may  take  place. 

Mr.  WHKKT.KR.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  yardstick  is  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  in  making  new  loans?  Is  he  to  take  into 
consideration  the  farm  Income? 

Mr.  WHEELER,  Yes;  I  think  so.  The  Secretary  would 
make  loans  through  the  procedure  provided  by  the  Bankhead 
Act.  If  a  farmer  has  a  large  ranch,  he  may  want  a  loan,  but 
if  his  financial  condition  is  not  a  distressed  one,  or  if  be  was 
not  facing  foreclosure,  he  would  not  be  eligible. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  meet  the  situation 
of  the  distressed  farmer  who  is  about  to  lose  his  farm  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  income  is  not  sufSdent  to  meet  his 
payments.  We  seek  to  give  him  a  longer  period  in  which  to 
repay  his  loan,  reduce  the  amount  of  his  annual  payments, 
and  amortize  the  principal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  amortizing  the  loans  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  certainly  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  income  of  the  farmer  and  so  arrange  the  loan  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  back  by  the  farmer  win  be  about  what  the 
farm  can  bear. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct.  ' 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  frmn  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
proposed  in  the  c(Mnmlttee  when  this  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration an  amendment  which  the  Senate  had  at  one  time 
adopted  when  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AoBTml.  Under  the  proposal  that  was  before  the  com- 
mittee we  were  considering  taking  a  part  of  the  $600,000,000 
authorized  on  page  5  of  the  bill  for  this  purpose.  We  had 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  Parm  Security  Administration,  before 
the  committee.  He  pcrfnted  out  some  reasons  which,  to  my 
mind,  were  sufficient  to  indicate  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
undertake  such  a  plan  in  this  bill.  But  tbe  amendment  now 
being  proposed.  I  believe,  removes  the  stated  objections  of 
the  Parm  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  I  see  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
adopted,  though  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  connection 
with  it.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmers  to  clamor  for  loans  when  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  their  repaying  such  loans. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  Is  bankrupt,  he  Is 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Yes.  I 

Mr,  MILLER.  And  it  is  useless  to  call  the  doctor  after  a 
man  has  died.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  be  five  con- 
sideration to  placing  in  this  amendment  the  word  "aunortisse^ 
Immediately  following  the  word  "finance." 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  not  catch  exactly  the  Senator's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  give  considera- 
tion to  the  placing  in  this  amendment  the  word  "amortize- 
after  the  word  "finance."  The  purpose  of  the  sentence,  as  I 
understand,  is  to  give  the  farmer  a  greater  spread  and  thus 
enable  him  with  his  reduced  income  to  meet  these  payments 
and  pay  the  loan  back  without  loss  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  That  Is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  this  bill  I  think  that  the  Secretary  Is  bound  to  do  that 
very  thing,  because  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  specify 
that  the  loans  must  be  self -liquidating. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  true;  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  so  specify. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    So  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  tbe  Senator 

Is  suggesting  seems  to  me  is  not  necessary  In  view  of  the  other 

I  provision. 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  can  see  some  objection  to  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  sliould  like  to  illus- 
trate it  by  a  practical  example.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  two  major  apple-producing  sections  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  One  is  the  Yakima  and  the  other  is  the  We- 
natchee.  When  the  depression  came  many  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  Yakima  Valley  got  together  and  provided 
guaranties  for  a  fund  for  a  debt-adjustment  program.  As 
the  result  of  that  fund  it  was  possible  to  get  a  scaling  down 
of  debts  by  the  holders  of  the  various  mortgages,  because 
they  realized  that  the  mortgages  were  not  worth  the  amount 
of  their  face,  and  they  realized  that  the  funds  available  woidd 
take  care  of  50  or  60  percent  of  them. 

In  the  Wenatchee  Valley  they  did  not  have  that  sort  of 
businessmen  in  the  valley,  and  they  were  unable  to  do  what 
had  been  done  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  I  have  been  after  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  ever  since  I  have  been  here  to 
take  that  position  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley.  They  have 
refused,  because  they  said  imder  the  law  they  were  not  able 
to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  goes  back  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.LETTB] .  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  give  this  authority  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  the 
Mortgage  Administration  to  go  into  places  such  as  that,  take 
the  leadership  in  a  debt-adjustment  program,  and  accom- 
plish results  with  the  use  of  a  very  small  amount  of  money. 
If  the  mortgagees  realized  that  there  was  someone  who  would 
be  willing  to  give  them  50  percent  or  60  percent  cash,  then 
they  would  be  willing  to  cut  down  their  n)ortgages. 

If  we  used  the  word  "amortize,"  I  am  afraid  it  would  apply 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  those  holding  the 
mortgage  would  think  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  100 
percent  cash  on  their  mortgages,  and  Ic  might  defeat  the 
very  beneficial  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much,  because 
he  stated  it  better  than  I  could  have,  and  I  shall  keep  that 
point  in  mind.  For  instance,  some  insurance  companies 
hold  mortgages.  They  do  not  want  to  foreclose.  They  have 
been  ruthless,  in  some  instances,  in  foreclosing.  Other  in- 
surance companies  have  not  been  ruthless,  and  have  done 
some  very  splendid  work  in  keeping  the  farmer  on  the  farm 
and  giving  him  a  chance  to  pay  out.  Others,  however,  have 
been  rather  ruthless  in  foreclosing.  If  they  could  say  "If 
you  will  take  this  farm  you  can  have  it  for,  say,  50  percent 
in  cash  of  what  the  mortgage  calls  for."  Consequently,  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  on  that  farm  would  be  cut  down. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  use  this  language  that  they  wUl  say, 
"Give  me  the  full  amount  and  I  will  amortize  it  over  40 
years";  the  debtor  can  pull  out,  and  we  will  not  take  the  cut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  say  may  be  true.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  prevent  the  readjustment  of  the  debts,  but  under 
the  act  creating  the  Corporation,  it  has  a  specific  duty  to 
perform — it  is  the  refinancing  corporation  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  land  banks — and  all  I  am 
seeking  to  do — and  I  am  just  as  much  interested  in  this 
debt-adjustment  program  as  is  any  other  man — is  not  to 
give  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  an  alibi  or 
an  "out"  to  say,  "Our  hands  are  bound  by  virtue  of  the  act 
creating  us,  we  cannot  go  further  than  do  what  the  act 
provides."    That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor is  interested  as  much  as  is  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
in  doing  the  same  thing  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  seeking 
to  do,  and  he  has  been  fighting  for  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  SCHWELIjENBACH-     May  I  suggest  that  Instead  of 

substituting  the  word  "amortize"  for  "financing" 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  not  want  to  substitute  it;  I  merely 
want  to  add  "amortize." 
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Would  the  Senator  make  it  "or 


with  his  statement  that  tt 
will  assiire  benefits  fiowi 
the  credit  facilities  of  the 
out  it.  I  doubt  if  the  U 
fit  from  this  large  incre 
facilities  of  the  Federal 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACE 
amortize"? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh,  yes:  that  would  be  all  right.  I  think 
it  would  make  the  bill  bett  jr. 

Mr.  Gn.T.FTTE.    Mr.  Pjesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  notie  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
proposes  an  annual  examii^ation  the  same  as  that  provided  in 
section  12  of  the  bill.  The  Examination  provided  for  in  section 
12  of  the  bill  is  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  and  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator.  I  wonder  if  it  is  explicit 
enough?  Certainly  those  hmds  come  from  a  definite  source; 
and,  the  loans  having  been  made  to  various  farmers,  an  ex- 
amination to  check  up  whether  or  not  there  is  a  probable  loss, 
to  be  charged  back  on  the  Treasimr,  certainly  should  not  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  but  should  be  made  by  the  loaning  agency. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  am  iiichned  to  agree  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  MJ-.  President,  I  desire  to  discuss  for 
a  few  moments  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  myself  are  Offering  to  this  bill.    I  agree  fully 

incorporation  of  tills  amendment 

ig  from  this  large  extension  of 

)vemment  to  the  farmers.    With- 

lers  will  receive  very  much  bene- 

and  utilization  of  the  credit 

)vemment. 

In  order  that  this  amendment  may  not  disturb  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the]  ceiling  of  authorization  for  the 
utilization  of  Government!  credit  contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  we  have  proposed  that  the  funds  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  ihe  refinancing  of  distressed  farm 
mortgages  shall  come  frim  already  authorized  borrowing 
power  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

This  corporation  was  established  by  an  act  known  as  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  approved  January 
1,  1934.  The  directors  of  the  corporation  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  an  oflBier  of  the  Treasury  designated  by 
him,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
the  Land  Bank  Commissi<  ner.  The  Corporation  was  given 
a  capital  stock  of  $200,00(  ,000  and  was  authorized  to  issue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  S  ?cretary  of  the  Treasury,  bonds  in 
an  aggregate  amount  not  (  xceeding  $2,000,000,000. 

The  powers  of  the  Federal  Mortgage  Corporation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Until  February  1  1940.  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  make  so-called  commissioner's  loans 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 

Second.  These  loans,  wliich  may  be  secured  either  by  a 
first  or  second  mortgage,  ihall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
normal  value  of  the  morti  iged  property. 

Third.  Federal  Farm  N  ortgage  Corporation  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  exchange  its  bonds,  upon  application  of  any 
Federal  land  bank,  for  con  lolidated  farm-loan  bonds  of  equal 
face  value  issued  by  such  Federal  land  banks. 

Under  section  401  of  re  jrganization  plan  No.  I,  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  (l  quote  the  pertinent  language  of 
the  order,  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Transfers  to 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 
tion,  and  the  Commodity 
and   activities,   together   wltt 
and    property    (Including 
ferred  to   the  Department 
Istered    In    such    Departmcni 
supervision    of    the    Secretary 
sponsible   tor  the   coordinatlJ  n 


of  Ice 
(f 


the  Department  of  Agriculture:  The 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
Cr^lt  Corporation,  and  their  functions 
their   respective   personnel,    records, 
I    equipment),    are    hereby    trans- 
Agriculture   and    shall    be    admln- 
under    the    general    direction    and 
of    Agrlculttire,    who    shall    be    re- 
of   their  functions   and   activities. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Conwration  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Departi  aent  of  Agriculture  to  be  admin- 
direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  nay  utilize  such  of  the  funds  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  or  such  of  its  bor- 
rowing power  as  he  finds]  available  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
financing distressed  farm  mortgages.    We  have  purposely 
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not  indicated  in  the  amendment  any  definite  portion  of  the 
remaining  borrowing  power  or  funds  of  the  Corporation,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  being 
the  over-all  supervising  authority  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  being 
charged,  as  he  would  be  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
with  this  refinancing  program,  it  was  better  to  leave  it 
within  his  discretion  to  say  how  much  of  the  funds  and 
borrowing  power  of  the  Corporation  he  would  utilize  for  this 
purpose,  rather  than  to  submit  a  specific  propKJsal  segregat- 
ing or  fixing  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presidpnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  cotirse,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  that  I  am  always  sympathetic  with  any  effort  to  help 
produce  farm  owners  or  to  retain  farm  owners.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  formerly  an  in- 
dependent agency,  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  under  the  Reorganization  Act  and 
under  reorganization  plan  No.  I,  which  was  submitted  by 
the  President  and  is  now  in  force,  the  Farm  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  somewhat  in  the  same  situation. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  Governor  Hill,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  the  possible 
diflBculty  in  administering  the  language  of  this  amendment, 
because  It  sets  up  two  different  kinds  of  bond  issues— one 
according  to  the  practice  they  have  already  had  in  vogue, 
under  which  they  have  used  about  $1,400,000,000  of  the  bor- 
rowing authority  that  was  conferred  upon  the  Corporation, 
the  other  being  the  possible  use  of  the  six-hundred-and-odd 
million  dollars  of  reserve  borrowing  power  under  this 
amendment. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration would  like  to  get  entirely  out  of  this  feature  of  the 
program  and  turn  it  over  to  somebody  else.  Therefore,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  still  retaining  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  these  loans  accord- 
ing to  the  amendment  which,  as  I  imderstand,  is  100  percent 
possible  refinancing  of  existing  farm  mortgages,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  be  authorized  to  issue  this 
exact  amount  of  bonds  and  make  it  available  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  get  the  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration out  of  the  double  position  of  issuing  two  different 
kinds  of  bends. 

What  is  the  Senator's  reaction  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  My  reaction  to  the  suggestion  is, 
first,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  president  of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  because 
as  the  Senator  knows,  the  borrowings  of  this  Corporation 
are  made  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  second  place.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
such  a  position  that  we  can  definitely  say  just  exactly  how 
much  of  this  borrowing  power  shall  be  available  to  the  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  for  the  powers  and  purposes  it  has 
under  existing  law,  and  hew  much  should  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  amendment.  The  securities  of  the 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  I  can 
see  no  practical  difBculty  in  any  of  their  financing  operations, 
because  in  any  case  they  will  be  governed  by  the  desires  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether  the  money  shall 
be  obtained  by  the  Corporation  in  one  form  of  security  or 
in  another. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  did  not  make  this  de- 
cision without  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  us  at  this  time  to  fix  the  limitation,  for,  by  implication, 
that  might  be  a  direction  or  certainly  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  thought  a  definite  sum  of  money  could 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  Personally,  I  think  it  is 
the  wiser  course  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  now  responsible  for  the  general  administration  and  super- 
vision of  all  these  agencies,  to  make  that  decision  as  time 
and  experience  demonstrate  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  ha'.e  in  mind  as  to  the  method 
of  administering  the  amendment.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  myself  as  a  farmer  out  in  Iowa:  If  I  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  this  amendment  in  case  it  should  be  adopted, 
where  would  I  go?  What  machinery  would  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  my 
property  and  negotiating  these  loans? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Of  course,  that  responsibihty  will 
devolve  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  but  he  now  has 
under  his  jurisdction  and  general  administrative  supervision 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  he  has, 
in  addition,  all  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  will  be  any  real 
difficulty  in  providing,  out  of  the  already  existing  machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultui«,  the  administrative  set-up 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  will  have  in 
mind,  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  that  they  are 
dealing  in  an  entirely  different  class  of  security  and  an 
entirely  different  class  of  loan. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Exactly;  and  by  mentioning  them 
and  all  the  other  facilities  of  the  Department  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting any  particular  method  or  the  agency  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  utilize.  I  am  pointing  out  the  vast  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  augmented  by  the  Exec- 
utive order.  It  will  be  a  relatively  simijie  matter  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  an  appropriate  organiza- 
tion to  administer  and  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  feels  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  set  up  an  additional  organization  of  any  mag- 
nitude? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  further  that  it  was  our  purpose 
to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  with  the  making  of  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  and  the  other  existing  powers  of  the 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation ;  therefore  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  are  tendering  does  not 
earmark  any  of  the  funds,  but  charges  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultia'e  with  utilizing  for  this  purpose  only  such  portion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  as  he  finds  available  therefor. 

This  amendment  is  so  drawn  as  to  provide  that  loans  made 
thereunder  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  IV 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  provisions  of 
these  titles  which  now  apply  to  tenant  purchase  loans,  and 
by  our  amendment  would  be  extended  to  the  refinancing  loans 
which  it  provides,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Section  I  of  title  I  would  prohibit  refinancing  loans 
to  any  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  prohibit  any  loans  to  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  farm  unless  such  farm  is  of  a  size  sufficient  to  constitute 
"an  efficient  farm-management  unit  and  to  enable  a  diligent 
farm  family  to  carry  on  successful  farming  in  the  locality." 

Second.  Section  2  of  title  I  would  prohibit  any  farmer  from 
being  refinanced  unless  a  county  committee  consisting  of 
three  farmers  residing  In  the  locality  find  that  by  reason  of 
his  character,  ability,  and  experience  he  is  likely  successfully 
to  carry  out  his  undertakings,  and  that  the  farm  with  respect 
to  which  the  loan  is  made  is  such  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  repayment  will  be  made.  The  conmiittee 
would  also  be  required  to  certify  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
farm.  No  refinancing  loan  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  farm  in  which  any  member  of  the  committee,  or  any 
person  related  to  such  member  within  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  afflinity  has  any  property  interest. 

Third.  Section  3  (a)  of  title  I  would  require  that  the  re- 
financing loans  be  repaid  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
40  years;  contain  covenants  to  protect  the  security  and 
assure  that  the  farm  will  be  maintained  in  repair,  and  waste 
and  exhaustion  of  the  farm  prevented;  provide  that,  upon  the 
borrower's  disposition  of  the  farm  without  the  approval  of 
the  Government,  the  unpaid  balance  may  be  declared  imme- 
diately due  and  payable. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  section  42  of  title  IV  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  county  committee  composed  of  three 
farmers  residing  in  the  county. 

Section  48  of  title  IV  authorizes  the  Secretary  "to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  obligation  or  indebtedness  to  him 
under  this  act  under  a  system  of  variable  payments  under 
which  a  surplus  above  the  required  pasnnent  will  be  collected 
in  periods  of  above-normal  production  or  prices  and  employed 
to  reduce  payments  below  the  required  payment  in  periods  of 
subnormal  production  or  prices." 

In  short,  the  effect  of  the  reference  In  the  amendment  to 
titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
would  be  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
refinancing  loans  to  farmers  about  to  lose  their  farms  and 
become  tenants,  on  exactly  the  same  basis,  with  the  same 
safeguards,  as  loans  which  he  Is  authorized  to  make  to 
present  tenants  to  enable  them  to  become  farm  owners. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  I  understand,  each  and  every  one  of  the 
conditions  to  which  the  Senator  has  called  the  Senate's 
attention  will  and  must  apply  with  reference  to  each  and 
every  loan  made  under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE,  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
successful  and  logical  argument  made  against  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  amendment,  namely,  that  we  will  apply 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  farm  owners  who  In  many, 
many  instances,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
well  knows,  are  about  to  lose  their  farms  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  that  we  will  apply  to  those  under  the  Jones- 
Bankhead  Act  who  are  now  tenants  and  whom  we  seek  to 
make  farm  owners. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  everything  the  Sena- 
tor has  said.  One  of  the  most  acute  and  fundamental  prob- 
lems confronting  this  country  today  is  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy.  We  made  a  great  step  forward  when  we  passed 
the  Bankhead  farm-tenant  law,  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead].  But  to 
do  that  and  stop  there  is  not  to  go  forward.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  "prevent  other  farmers  from  slipping 
back  into  the  farm-tenant  class.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all 
the  farmers  of  Alabama  today  are  farm  tenants,  but  79 
percent  of  all  the  farms  in  Alabama  are  under  mortgage, 
and  we  must  prevent  the  farmejs  who  today  still  own  their 
homes  from  slipping  back  into  the  farm-tenant  class.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTEL  I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  In  passing,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
statesmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  and  Representative  Jonxs  of  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricultin-e,  both  men  whom 
I  personally  admire  very  greatly  for  having  broken  the 
ground  and  established  this  policy  of  checking  farm  tenancy, 
which  I  hope  will  be  carried  on  and  enlarged  to  the  point 
where  we  will  shrink  down  this  menacing  growth  of  farm 
tenancy  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  those 
inexplicable  inconsistencies  In  governmental  policy,  to  see 
farmers  on  farms,  where  their  families.  In  some  instances, 
have  lived  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  who  made  mort- 
gages in  perfectly  good  faith  at  the  time  of  high  farm  prices 
and  high  land  values — to  see  those  people  foreclosed  and 
turned  away  from  their  homes,  and  put  out  upon  the  high- 
ways. After  they  have  been  stripped  of  all  they  possess, 
have  them  ground  down  through  the  cruel  process  of  pau- 
perization, they  then  become  eligible  under  a  Government 
program  which  seeks  to  rehabilitate  them  and  put  them 
back  on  some  other  farm. 

In  the  meantime,  the  agency  which  foreclosed  has  taken 
a  loss  on  the  mortgage,  in  almost  every  instance,  at  the 
loreclosure  sale,  and  permitted  some  other  person,  who  did 
not  teve  the  farm  {is  a  home,  to  come  in  and  to  occupy  it, 
and  to  farm  the  land,  and  in  many  instances  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it. 
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Here  Is  a  proposal  w  lich  I  regard  of  vital  importance, 
and  I  do  hope  that  it  \flll  become  a  part  of  the  bill  as  it 

hope  that  it  will  become  a  part  of 
law  of  the  land. 


Mr.  LUNDEEN 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    1 


Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shoi  Id  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
has  just  said,  this  statement  that  there  can  be  no  solution 
of  the  farm  problem  in  his  country  unless  in  some  way  the 
farm  mortgages  are  liqiidated.  What  we  have  spent  in 
various  ways  in  an  effat  to  relieve  agriculture  during  the 
last  6  years  would  have  g  ane  far  toward  the  actual  extinction 
of  farm  mortgages  in  th?  United  States,  although  they  may 
total  yet  something  like  is, 000 ,000, 000.  Enormous  sums  have 
been  spent,  which  passed  with  the  spending  annually,  with- 
out greatly  Improving  t  le  condition  of  agriculture  or  the 
farmer,  and  the  real  crjang  need  of  the  American  farmer 
is  a  way  out  from  his  m  )rtgage  indebtedness. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Geor(  ia,  and  I  may  say  that  until  we  do 
something  effective  witli  this  farm-mortgage  situation  we 
can  go  on  pouring  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  Treasury  in  an  el  fort  to  bolster  the  fanner's  Income, 
and  he  will  still  be  in  he  same  position  in  which  he  was 
before  we  started. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Unless  we  find  some  way  to  handle 
this  farm-mortgage  situation,  unless  we  find  some  way  to 
scale  down  the  farm  mortgages  so  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  may  start  agair  upon  this  lower  basis  of  valuation 
and  prices,  we  shall  continue  to  see  the  onward  march  of 
farm  tenancy,  and  the  mi  jnace  which  it  presents  to  the  preser- 
vation of  democratic  processes  in  these  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  axn  not  asking  for  an  expression  from 
the  Senator,  but  we  hav«  some  recollection  of  giving  a  mora- 
torium on  debts  a  short  time  ago  to  foreign  nations.  If  it  is 
all  right  to  do  that  for  foreign  nations,  what  about  a  little 
moratorivmi  in  this  coun  ry?  That  is  merely  my  own  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  I  wisl  i  to  hurry  on,  because  I  do  not  desire 
to  detain  the  Senate  lonj  er. 

The  Senate  has  twice  i  it  this  session  gone  on  record  for  the 
principle  contained  in  t  le  pending  amendment  in  adopting 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin].  The  only  diffi  rence  is  that  this  amendment  does 
not  take  funds  out  of  t  lose  made  available  for  the  Jones- 
Bankhead  Farm  Tenanc]  Act,  as  the  two  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ve  mont  did,  and  I  was  very  happy  to 
support  those  amendmer  ts.  But  unfortunately  those  amend- 
ments, because  of  parlis  mentary  developments,  did  not  be- 
come law.  Now,  in  the  pending  amendment,  we  are  merely 
utilizing  the  same  princ  pie  Involved  In  those  amendments, 
and  we  are  utilizing  an  ilready  existing  authorization,  given 
in  1934  to  the  Farm  Mor  gage  Corporation,  to  issue  securities. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  words  with  which  I  can  paint 
effectively  the  plight  ol  the  farm  owner  threatened  with 
foreclosure.  But  it  is  a  plight  which  we  should  not  and  can- 
not in  good  conscience  U  mporize  with  longer  In  this  country. 
Delinquencies  and  f orec  losiu"es  are  steadily  increasing.  In 
1936,  14.9  percent  of  mortgages  held  by  the  farm  land  banks 
were  delinquent.  In  1947  the  percentage  had  risen  to  15.9 
percent,  and  in  the  calendar  year,  ended  in  December  1938. 
the  percentage  had  risen  to  20  percent. 

As  of  December  31,  1938,  the  land  banks  owned  24.000 
farms,  with  a  carrying  value  of  $78,514,000.  Those  farms 
had  been  acquired  through  foreclosure,  due  In  most  in- 
stances, in  my  judgmeit.  to  no  fault  of  the  farm  owner. 
This  figure  does  not  include  thousands  of  additional  farms 
which  had  previously  bei  n  acquired  through  f oreclos\u:e,  and 
had  been  disposed  of  toi  new  purchasers. 
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If  to  those  figures  are  added  the  even  greater  number  of 
delinquencies  and  foreclosures  which  have  of  necessity  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  private  lending  agencies,  the  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  the  farm-mortgage  problem  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  certain  data  relating  to  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without  objection  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

[See  exhibit  A.l 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  in  this  body  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  a  great  industrial  State.  In  anything  like 
normal  times  about  50  percent  of  the  income  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  is  produced  frran  agriciilture,  and  about  50  percent 
from  manufacturing,  industry,  and  business.  It  is  a  healthy 
economic  unit  in  normal  times.  We  were  fortunate  in  the 
stock  of  the  people  who  came  to  Wisconsin  and  afforded  it  its 
original  citizenship— thrifty,  hard-working  men  and  women 
from  the  Scandinavian  coxmtries,  as  well  as  men  and  women 
from  Germany  who  had  a  great  liberal  spirit,  and  who,  after 
the  failure  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  began  their  migration  to 
Wisconsin,  where  they  hojied  they  might  establish  a  liberal 
democracy.  I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  they  are 
as  effective,  as  efficient,  as  intelligent,  and  as  hard-working 
a  group  of  farmers  as  exist  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  the  Influence  of 
the  agricultural  college  of  the  great  State  University  of 
Wisconsin,  which  has  helped  to  bring  to  the  farmers  of  our 
State  modem  scientific  methods  of  production. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  know  farmers,  some  of  whom  I  have 
known  since  I  was  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper,  men  In 
many  instances  who  are  the  second  and  third  generation,  on 
their  farms,  men  who  have  used  power  machinery,  men  who 
have  high-grade  or  pure-blood  dairy  stock,  men  who  use 
scientific  methods  of  feeding  and  production,  men  who  work 
from  dawn  until  dark,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  with 
every  member  of  the  family  old  enough  to  contribute  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  labor  on  that  farm,  who,  because  of  the 
high  valuation  and  the  high  prices  that  existed  at  the  time 
that  farm  was  mortgaged,  now  find  themselves  sinking, 
sinking  under  this  weight  of  absolutely  tmpayable  principal 
and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  in  behalf  of  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  It  is 
in  behalf  of  farmers  all  over  the  United  States,  which  the 
statistics  produced  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  demon- 
strate are  in  as  dire  need  as  are  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin, 
that  I  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  no 
pro  forma  fight  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  the  amend- 
ment goes  in  the  bill  I  want  to  see  it  In  the  bill  when  it 
comes  back  from  conference,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Forty-one  and  five-tenths  percent  of  aU  owner-operated  farms  In 
the  country  are  now  mortgaged,  and  In  partlctilar  States  the 
percentage  nuis  between  50  and  70  percent. 

These  high  percentages  are  found  In  States  with  a  high  percent- 
age at  tenancy,  as  well  as  In  those  States  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  not  had  a  serious  farm-tenancy  problem. 

Thus,  In  States  with  over  50  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

Alabama,  with  64  5  percent  tenancy,  has  40  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Arkansas,  with  60  percent  tenancy,  has  40.4  percent  owner-op- 
erated farms  mortgaged. 

Georgia,  with  65  6  percent  tenancy,  has  33.2  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Lotiislana,  with  63.7  percent  tenancy,  has  35.6  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Mississippi,  with  69.8  percent  tenancy,  has  41.2  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

OUahoma,  with  61.2  percent  tenancy,  has  50.6  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

South  CaroUna.  with  62.2  percent  tenancy,  has  34.3  percent 
owner -operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Texas,  with  57.1  percent  tenancy,  has  41  percent  owner-operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  from  40  to  50  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

Illinois,  with  44.5  percent  tenancy,  has  41  percent  owner-operated 
farms  mortgaged. 


Iowa,  with  49  percent  tenancy,  has  57.8  percent  owner -operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Kansas,  with  44  percent  tenancy,  has  58.S  percent  owner-operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Nebraska,    with    49.3    percent    tenancy,   has   61    percent    owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

North    Carolina,    with    47.2    percent   tenancy,    has    88.1    percent 
owner -operated  farms  mortgaged. 

South  Dakota,  with  48.6  percent  tenancy,  has  64.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Tennes.see.  with  48.2  percent  tenancy,  has  26.5  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  from  30  to  40  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

Colorado,  with  39  percent  tenancy,  has  48.3  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Delaware,  with  34  8  percent  tenancy,  has  35.1  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Indiana,  with  31  percent  tenancy,  has  44.8  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Kentucky,  with  37.1  percent  tenancy,  has  25.4  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Minnesota,  with  33.7  percent  tenancy,  has  53  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Missouri,  with  38.8  percent  tenancy,  has  45.2  percent  owner-op- 
erated farms  mortgaged. 

North  Dakota,  with  39.1  percent  tenancy,  has  68.9  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  from  20  to  30  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

California,  with  21.7  percent  tenancy,  has  49.8  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Florida,  with  28  percent  tenancy,  has  253  percent  owner-c^>er- 
ated  farms  mortgaged. 

Idaho,  with  28.5  percent  tenancy,  has  53.8  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Maryland,  with  27.2  percent  tenancy,  has  35.6  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Montana,  with  27.7  percent  tenancy,  has  48.9  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Ohio,  with  28.9  percent  tenancy,  has  35  J  j)ercent  owner-operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Oregon,  wlih  21.7  percent  tenancy,  has  49.8  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Virginia,  with  29.5  percent  tenancy,  has  23.4  percent  owner-oper- 
ated farms  mortgaged. 

Washington,  with  20  percent  tenancy,  has  47.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

West  Virginia,  with  25.8  percent  tenancy,  has  18.5  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Wisconsin,  with  20.7  percent  tenancy,  has  59.2  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Wyoming,  with  23.3  percent  tenancy,  has  51  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  from  10  to  20  percent  of  farm  tenazKy: 

Arizona,  with  17.8  percent  tenancy,  has  28.9  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaiged. 

Michigan,  with  19  percent  tenancy,  has  46.7  percent  owner- 
(^>erated  farms  mortgaged. 

Nevada,  with  14.4  percent  tenancy,  has  47.8  percent  owner- 
t^rated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  Jersey,  with  17.8  percent  tenancy,  has  60.4  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  Mexico,  with  19  percent  tenancy,  has  19  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  York,  with  14.2  percent  tenancy,  has  45  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Pennsylvania,  with  17.7  percent  tenancy,  has  33.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Rhode  Island,  with  13.8  percent  tenancy,  has  36.7  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Utah,  with  14  9  percent  tenancy,  has  48.2  percent  owner-o|>erated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Vermont,  with  10.9  percent  tenancy,  has  60.0  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

In  States  with  less  than  10  percent  of  farm  tenancy: 

Connecticut,  with  7.3  percent  tenancy,  has  47.8  percent  owner* 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

Maine,  with  6  9  percent  tenancy,  has  36  percent  owner -operated 
farms  mortgaged. 

Massachusetts,  with  6.2  percent  tenancy,  has  53.8  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

New  Hampshire,  with  7.3  percent  tenancy,  has  39.2  percent  owner- 
operated  farms  mortgaged. 

(b)  Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  ralue  of  the 
mortgaged  owner-op>erated  farms  has  risen  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  from  39.6  percent  In  1930  to  50.2  percent  as  of  1935 

TTius,  in  States  with  over  50  percent  of  all  owner -operated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  Increased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follou-s: 

Idaho,  with  53.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  18  9  percent. 

Iowa,  with  57.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increaaed 
by  33.3  percent. 

Kansas,  with  53.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  nttio  increased 
by  40.5  percent. 

Massachusetts,  with  53.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
by  22.3  percent. 
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Minnesota,  with  53  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  36  6  percent. 

Nebraska,  with  61  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  38.5  percent. 

New  Jersey,  with  504  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  21.2  percent. 

North  Dakota,  with  68.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  27.8  percent. 

Oklahoma,  with  50.6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  36.1  percent. 

South  Dakota,  with  64.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  50  percent. 

Vermont,  with  50.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  12.4  percent. 

Wisconsin,  with  59  2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  22.2  percent. 

Wyoming,  with  51  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  164  percent. 

In  States  with  from  40  to  50  percent  of  all  owner-operated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  Increased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  with  40  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  298  percent. 

Arkansas,  with  40.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  22  8  percent. 

California,  with  49.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  20.3  percent. 

Colorado,  with  48.3  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  17.5  percent. 

Connecticut,  with  47.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  22.1  percent. 

Illinois,  with  41  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  27.4  percent.  ^ 

Indiana,  with  44.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  24.4  percent. 

Michigan,  with  45.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  16  9  percent. 

Mississippi,  with  41.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  44  percent. 

Missouri,  with  45.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  30.2  percent. 

Montana,  with  48.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  14.6  percent. 

Nevada,  with  47 £  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  34  2  percent. 

New  York,  with  46  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  21.4  percent. 

Oregon,  with  49.8  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  26.2  percent. 

Texas,  with  41  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  27.9  percent. 

Utah,  with  48.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  28.6  percent. 

Washington,  with  47.7  percent  of  fanns  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
increased  by  25.2  percent. 

In  States  with  from  30  to  40  percent  of  all  owner-operated 
farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  increased  between 
1930  and  1935  as  follows  : 

Delaware,  with  35.1  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  22  percent. 

Georgia,  with  33.2  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  27.7  percent. 

Louisiana,  with  35.6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  26  2  percent. 

Maine,  with  36  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  Increased 
by  35  percent. 

Maryland,  with  35.6  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  rntlo  in- 
creased by  25  percent. 

New  Hampshire,  with  392  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  15.2  percent. 

Ohio,  with  35.2  percent  of  farms- mortgaged,  the  ratio  increased 
by  21.9  percent. 

Pennsylvania,  with  33.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  31.1  percent. 

Rhode  Island,  with  36.7  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  16.7  percent. 

South  Carolina,  with  343  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  17.1  percent. 

In  States  with  from  20  to  30  percent  of  all  owner-c^)erated  farms 
mortgaged,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  farm  value  Increased  between  1930 
and  1935  as  follows: 

Arizona,  with  28.9  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  9.2  jjercent. 

Florida,  with  25.3  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  In- 
creased by  28.2  percent. 

Kentucky,  with  25.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  35.9  percent. 

North  Carolina,  with  28.1  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  31.7  percent. 

Tennessee,  with  26.5  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio 
Increased  by  29.4  percent. 

Virginia,  with  23.4  percent  of  farms  mortgaged,  the  ratio  in- 
creased by  34.6  percent. 
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tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
or  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler] 
offered  on  behalf  of  hims  !lf  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  La  Pollette],  on  jrhich  the  yeas  and  nays  are  de- 
manded. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  werj  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  before  the  vote  is  taken.  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  I  wish  t<  make  a  brief  statement. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunite  that  this  question  has  not  re- 
ceived attention  in  the  c<  mmittee.  This  is  not  said  by  way 
of  any  criticism.  It  is  «,  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
that  it  would  have  been  v  ise  if  a  committee  could  have  con- 
sidered it,  and  there  may  be  some  administrative  difficulties 
because  of  the  double  ty]  »e  of  bonds  which  may  have  to  be 
Issued  under  it.  It  may  be  that  that  can  be  worked  out  so 
far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  and  if  the  amendment  is 
put  in  the  bill — and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  will  be 
adopted — I  will  say  to  bokh  Senators  who  have  sponsored  it 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  laerfect  the  language  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cure  any  adi^nistrative  defects  which  may  be 
found  in  it. 
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I  wish  only  to  say.  to  response  to  a  remark  made  by  the  I 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Kiwcl  a  while  ago.  when  he  stated 
that  the  farmers  were  in  worse  condition  now  than  they  have 
ever  been,  that  in  the  5-year  period  from  1926  to  1930,  both 
years  inclusive,  an  average  of  16  farms  were  foreclosed  out 
of  every  thousand  in  the  United  States.  In  the  single  year 
1932,  39  out  of  every  thousand  farms  were  foreclosed  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  single  year  1938. 14  farms  out  of  every 
thousand  were  foreclosed  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  mention  that  in  refutation  of  the  statement  made  a  while 
ago  that  farmers  are  in  worse  condition  today  than  they 
have  ever  before  been.  Not  only  are  they  getting  better 
prices  than  they  received  in  1932,  not  only  has  the  value  of 
their  products  increased  since  1932.  but  the  actual  foreclo- 
sures of  mortgages  on  their  farms  have  decreased  since  1932. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote 
is  taken  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  to  this  amendment.  In  my 
opinion  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  as  important  as  is 
anything  involved  in  this  entire  piece  of  legislation.  We 
hear  much  these  days  about  danger  to  American  institu- 
tions of  Government.  There  is  no  way  by  which  we  may 
protect  American  institutions  of  government  more  efficiently 
or  more  effectively  than  by  legislation  which  will  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

Under  the  present  administration  many  things  have  been 
done  in  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  cannot 
criticize  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  was  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  But  very  largely  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  were  along  one  line,  the  line  of  attempting  to 
increase  commodity  prices  in  order  that  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  might  secure  more  for  the  tilings  which  they 
produce  and  sell. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  interested  in  securing 
for  the  farmer  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  as  important 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  production  which  the  farmer  must 
pay  to  produce  his  crop,  as  it  is  to  increase  the  price  upward. 
So  long  as  the  debt  load  which  is  borne  by  the  farmer  is  so 
great  that  it  does  not  make  very  much  difference  what  he 
gets  for  his  products,  as  he  cannot  pay  his  interest  charges 
and  the  amortization  of  the  loans  against  his  farm  and  his 
equipment,  any  effort  to  increase  the  amoimt  which  he 
secures  must  necessarily  be  futile. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  in  interrupting  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  made  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  apple 
industry  in  my  State,  in  particular  reference  to  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  where  we  produce  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  total  apple  production  of  the  country.  The  indebted- 
ness against  the  land  in  that  area  is  something  in  excess  of 
$800  per  acre.  The  farmers  in  that  area  are  met  with  this 
situation:  If  they  charge  a  sufficient  price  for  their  apples 
to  take  care  of  their  cost  of  production,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  they  must  pay  in  interest  and  amorti- 
sation on  their  debts,  then  nobody  in  the  country  can  afford 
to  buy  the  apples  which  they  produce.  The  result  is  a 
vicious  circle  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  and  so  the 
task  which  is  of  most  importance  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  that  debt  level,  so  as  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  point  where  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  paid  without  entirely  crippling  the 
Industry. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  have  tried  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  to  interest  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  taking  leadership  in  that  valley  for  the 
purpose  of  making  possible  a  debt -reduction  program. 
Frankly,  I  am  entirely  critical  of  the  attitude  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  upon  that  problem.  They  have  alwasrs 
taken  the  position  that  the  apple  producers  of  that  valley 
could  come  into  their  office  and  make  their  loans  in  the  same 
way  that  they  could  go  to  a  private  bank  to  make  their  loans. 
When  we  set  up  a  Federal  governmental  credit  institution 
I  think  the  attitude  of  that  institution  should  be  to  assume 
leadership  in  attempting  to  lead  the  people  in  the  industry 
to  a  solution  of  their  problems.    But  at  every  turn  of  the 


road  I  have  been  met  with  the  statement  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  of  the  limitations  of  the  law. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  presents  the  first  op- 
portunity I  have  seen  whereby  the  funds  which  are  a\'ailable 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  supply  leadership  in  a  debt-adjust- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  what  concerns  the  apple  prodiwer  also  con- 
cerns every  other  type  of  farmer  In  the  United  States.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  from  a  period  shortly  after  the 
war.  year  by  year  the  farmers  have  been  adding  to  their 
indebtedness.  They  had  their  first  basic  mortgage  upon 
their  land.  That  mortgage  has  been  increased  by  a  second 
mortgage  and  a  third  mortgage.  Any  refinancing  they  have 
been  able  to  bring  about  has  been  upon  a  basis  of  simply 
adding  all  of  them  together,  still  compelling  the  farmers  to 
carry  that  entire  amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  The 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Montaiia  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sponsor  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  step  that  has  been  taken  toward  the  solution 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  agricultural  problem  of  today. 
It  will  not  do  us  any  good  to  raise  prices  if,  in  order  to 
obtcun  for  the  farmers  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  them  to 
carry  their  debt  load,  they  have  to  charge  so  much  for  their 
products  that  the  people  of  the  covmtry  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them.  This  amendment  reaches  directly  at  that  problem  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  refinancing  and  the  reamortization  of  their 
loans. 
Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    As  I  understand,  the  amendment  does  not 
involve  any  increased  authorization. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  WAGNER.    The  funds  which  are  now  available  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
amendment  does  just  one  thing;  and  it  is  because  of  that 
that  I  am  so  much  interested.  It  takes  away  from  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  credit  agency  the  argument  they 
have  always  used,  that  "We  cannot  do  it  because  our  fimds 
are  so  mixed  up  with  pri\'ate  fimds  that  we  must  operate  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  private  bank." 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  diall  vote  for 
the  amendment.    I  think  it  is  very  meritorious. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  briefly  to  state  my 
reasons  for  the  vote  which  I  intend  to  cast  against  this 
spending-lending  ImII.  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  am 
not  a  narrow  partisan  and  that  I  have  frequently  voted  for 
measures  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  administration 
when  I  thought  they  were  right.  Moreover,  I  am  perfectly 
free  to  admit  that  the  Republican  Party  has  made  mistakes; 
but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  argument  that  because  the 
Republicans  have  made  mistakes  the  majority  party  should 
go  ahead  and  make  even  greater  mistakes. 

The  more  I  study  the  bill  the  more  I  believe  it  would  be 
perfectly  futile  as  a  producer  of  prosperity.  It  Is  also  danger- 
ous insofar  as  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government  Is 
concerned.  Of  course,  we  must  appropriate  funds  for  unem- 
ployment relief  so  long  as  we  have  unemployment;  and  I 
have  always  so  voted.  Of  course,  as  a  government,  we  must 
construct  public  works,  because  we  need  public  works  and 
we  must  have  them.  However,  to  assert  that  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  or  the  appropriation  of  money  for  unem- 
ployment relief  will  produce  prosperity  Is  to  Indulge  In  a  very 
dangerous  form  of  self-delusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  bill  is  both  dangerous  and  futile. 
I  think  its  main  motive  Is  political;  and  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  regard  It  as  an  example  of  the  complete 
Intellectual  bankruptcy  of  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  amendment  ought 
to  go  to  a  committee  for  consideration.  I  can  state  from 
experience  that  an  amendment  of  this  character  would  have 
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very  little  consideration  by  the  committee  to  which  farm 
mortgage  refinancing  proposals  have  been  referred. 

Early  in  the  session  I  introduced  a  bill  of  this  character, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Before  the  committee  could  act,  the  leader  of  the 
majority  [Mr.  Barkley]  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
and  upon  his  assurance  that  it  would  have  fair  consideration 
and  action,  I  consented  to  that  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  were  given  an  hour  one  morning,  and  since  that  time 
It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  consideration  for  the 
biU  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PRIVATE  LENDEXS  BAILE3)  OUT 

The  history  of  farm  mortgages  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
the  history  of  bailing  out  the  commercial  banks.  The  record 
will  show  that  during  the  World  War  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  borrowed  on  their  notes  and  collateral  some- 
thing like  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  When  the  crash 
of  1920  came,  the  banks  had  to  have  their  money;  and,  as 
the  result,  the  farmers  were  induced  to  borrow  money  on 
mortgages  on  their  farms  in  order  to  pay  the  banks,  so  that 
the  banks  could  obtain  their  money.  However,  the  farmers 
still  carried  the  loans  which  they  had  been  encouraged  to 
incur  during  the  war  to  increase  production. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  was  created  to  make  loans 
to  farmers  in  order  that  they  could  pay  the  banks.  Later, 
the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  created  to  unload  chat- 
tel mortgages  upon  a  Federal  instrumentality  in  order  that 
the  commercial  banks  of  the  country  might  be  able  to  obtain 
their  money,  which  the  farmer  had  borrowed  in  order  to 
Increase  production.  So  we  find  that  the  history  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  shows  that  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  bailing 
out  the  commercial  banks.  So  far  as  improvmg  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  is  concerned,  I  point  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  10  years  30  percent  of  the  farmers,  or  one  in 
every  three,  have  been  sold  out  under  foreclosure. 

The  idea  is  quite  generally  held  that  we  are  making  good 
progress  in  solving  our  economic  problems,  particularly  those 
of  the  farmer.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  contend  that  some 
improvement  has  not  been  apparent  in  the  past  year  or  two 
as  compared  with  1931  and  1932.  What  we  are  likely  to 
forget  is  that  such  a  comparison  only  contrasts  faltering 
hopes  with  black  despair. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  farm 
problem  is  rapidly  moving  to  a  solution.  Here,  again,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  we  are  asked  to  com- 
pare a  little  of  something  with  a  great  deal  of  nothing. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  increased  its 
payments  in  agricultural  subsidies  and  benefit  payments  by 
34  percent  in  1938  over  1937,  the  American  farmer  had  11 
percent  less  income  in  1938  than  he  had  in  1937. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  farm-mortgage 
Indebtedness  has  been  reduced  by  $2,400,000,000.  But  how 
has  it  been  reduced?  It  has  been  reduced  by  foreclosing 
on  farm  mortgages  and  depriving  the  farmer  of  his  home. 
When  a  farm  mortgage  is  foreclosed  and  the  farmer  is  taken 
away  from  the  land,  the  debt  is  wiped  out.  TTiat  is  how 
farm-mortgage  indebtedness  has  been  reduced. 
^ In  its  1938  report  the  Farm  Credit  Administiatlon  discloses 
that- 
Total  farm-mortgage  debt  dropped  approximately  $2,400,000,000 
In  the  10  years  ending  January  1.  1938.  due  to  foreclosures,  to  less 
borrowing  by  farmers  and  to  refinancing  after  scale-down  of  in- 
debtedness had  been  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scaling  down  of  the  indebtedness 
has  been  about  $210,000,000,  which  is  about  2  percent  of  the 
entire  farm  debt  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Norman  J.  Wall,  senior  agricultural  economist  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  publication 
prepared  for  the  Department  in  September  1938,  called  A 
Graphic  Summary  of  Agricultural  Credit,  accounts  for  the 
sharp  reduction  in  the  farm  debt  largely  in  terms  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures.    Mr.  Wall  said: 

From  January  1.  1930  to  January  1.  1935.  the  mortgage  Indebted- 
ness of  farmers  decreased  sharply  from  99,214.278,000  to  $7,645,- 


091,000.    The  reduction  of  If 
largely   from   foreclosures   aqd 
properties  by  mortgagees. 


In  another  report  Mr.  y  all  declares: 


The  chief   factor  accounting 
mortgage  Indebtedness  has 
foreclosures  or  assignment  of 
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percent  dtirlng  this  period  resulted 
other   acquirements   of   mortgaged 


for    the   decrease    In    total    farm- 
l^n  the  liquidation  of  debt  through 
title  to  the  mortgage  holder. 


The  17-percent  reducti(n  in  the  debt  which  we  hear  so 
much  about  was  accomplished  by  assignment  of  properties 
without  foreclosure,  and  the  foreclosure  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  other  lenders  f o  -eclosing  upon  farm  mortgages. 

Let  us  look  at  some  ai  cient  history,  starting  with  1910, 
when  the  total  farm-morteage  debt  was  $3,300,000,000.  At 
that  time  it  amounted  to  1(  ss  than  10  percent  of  the  $36,000,- 
000,000  at  which  all  farm  lands  and  buildings  were  valued. 
The  peak  of  the  farm-mdrtgage  debt  load  was  reached  in 
1928,  when  it  was  $9,468,000,000,  or  20  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  farm  land  and  buildixgs.  In  1933,  when  land  property 
values  were  at  their  dep:  ession  low,  the  debt  represented 
about  28  percent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings.  Despite 
the  sharp  cut  of  $2,400,0(0.000  in  the  farm-mortgage  debt 
following  1928,  which  brought  it  down  to  about  the  $7,000,- 
000,000  level  at  the  end  of  1938,  this  smaller  debt  still  repre- 
sented 20  percent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  lands  and  buildings. 

The  total  farm-mortgade  debt  today  is  about  what  it  was 
In  1920.  In  1937  it  was  17.254.000,000,  and  in  1920  it  was 
$7,800,000,000.  But  in  19io  land  and  buildings  were  valued 
at  $68,000,000,000,  and  the  mortgage  debt  represented  about 
12  percent  of  that  amoun;.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  conditions  in  1920  and  1937.  By  1937  the 
value  of  all  farm  lands  an^  buildings  had  been  cut  almost  in 
half,  and  they  were  then  ^telued  at  about  $35,000,000,000;  but 
the  mortgage  debt,  insteal  of  being  12  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings,  was  now  22  percent.  In  terms  of 
underlsring  values  the  sma  ler  debt  of  1937  is  almost  twice  as 
hard  to  carry  as  one  somewhat  larger  in  1920. 

In  terms  of  the  farmer's  Income  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front him  when  1920  is  compared  with  1938  or  1937  are  shown 
to  be  even  more  serious.  In  1920  the  farmers'  gross  income 
was  $13,500,000,000.  In  1£  38  it  was  $8,882,000,000.  and  of  this 
sum  $482,000,000  were  Gov  jrnment  benefit  payments  to  farm- 
ers. The  exchange  value  of  the  farmers'  produce  is  not  as 
favorable  today  as  it  was  la  1920. 

I  desire  to  call  attenticii  to  another  situation.  We  have 
subsidized  by  Government  appropriations  the  payment  of 
farm  mortgages  and  Federal  land  bank  notes  to  about  $130,- 
000.000  in  the  last  4  yearts.  and  still,  during  those  4  years, 
65,000  farms  in  the  United  States  have  been  sold  out  by 
the  Federal  land  banks  on  foreclosures.  So  far  as  the  farm 
mortgage  and  farm  situation  is  concerned,  we  are  approach- 
ing a  period  when  we  will  be  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  volcano 
that  will  explode  with  devastating  effect. 

ONE-THIRO   OF   OUK  rABMFRS   SOLO   OTTT 


But  to  return  to  the  s 
debt.    There  are  those 
ment.    Since  1934  some 
been  sold  at  forced  sales. 
10  has  been  dispossessed 


ject  of  the  reduction  of  the  farm 
o  point  to  it  as  an  accomplish- 
10  farms  out  of  every  1,000  have 
In  other  words,  1  farmer  in  every 
In  the  7-year  period  before  that, 
taking  us  back  to  1926,  s^e  200  in  every  1,000  were  dispos- 
sessed by  forced  sales.  Cver  a  period  of  a  decade  almost 
one-third  of  the  farms  in  the  country  have  changed  hands 
through  forced  sales.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  farm- 


mortgage  debt  of  the  cour 

Another  result  of  these 

cipal  lending  agencies  of 

$1,000,000,000  at  the  end 


try  has  been  cut  down, 
foreclosures  is  that  the  five  prin- 
the  country  held  land  valued  at 
of  1938.  This  represents  about 
125.000  farms  or  28.000.(100  acres  of  farm  land.  This  is 
about  equal  to  the  entiije  farming  area  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

What  has  been  the  eflfdct  of  this  policy?  Since  1920  the 
percentage  of  farms  opeated  by  tenants  has  risen  from 
37  to  42  percent,  and  tfai;  farmers  now  constitute  only  25 
percent  of  the  total  popiJation,  instead  of  the  30  percent 
they  represented  in  1920.  These  figures  can  only  suggest  the 
human  tragedy  that  lies  b  ;hind  them.    Lost  homes  and  sav- 
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Ings,  poverty  and  pauperization,  relief  and  nomadism,  have 
been  the  only  answer  that  we  have  apparently  been  able 
to  give  to  the  most  serious  economic  problem  we  have  ever 
faced  as  a  people.  More  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world  we  are  creating  a  vast  landless  class. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  present  total  farm-mortgage  debt 
is  on  farms  that  are  owner  c^jerated.  Obviously,  if  we  are 
to  save  owner  oi>eration  of  farms  we  will  have  to  meet  the 
mortgage  problem  on  the  farm. 

Let  us  examine  in  a  little  more  detail  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  farm  debt  by 
lenders  and  more  particularly  the  activities  of  the  two  Fed- 
eral farm  loan  agencies — the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner.  In  1930,  12.9  percent  of  the  total 
farm-mortgage  debt  was  held  by  Federal  lending  agencies; 
today  about  40  percent  of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt  is 
so  held.  Most  of  this  increase  has  c(Mne  since  1933.  See 
table  3.  In  11  States  these  2  Federal  agencies  now  hold 
more  than  50  ptercent  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  and  in  40 
States  they  hold  20  percent  or  more.  See  table  4.  At 
the  end  of  1938  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  had  $2,735,074,803  in  loans  outstanding. 

Since  May  1,  1933.  the  two  Federal  farm  lending  agencies 
have  made  loans  totaling  more  than  $2,500,000,000.  What 
was  this  money  used  for?  Almost  all  of  it,  87.8  percent  of 
it,  went  to  refund  outstanding  debts.  Taking  the  period 
from  May  1,  1933,  to  January  1,  1937,  the  latest  for  which 
percentage  figures  are  available,  we  learn  that  70.8  percent 
of  the  proceeds  of  Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans 
were  used  to  refinance  previously  existing  farm-mortgage 
indebtedness.  An  additional  17  percent  was  used  to  re- 
finance indebtedness  other  than  mortgage  obligations  that 
farmers  owed  to  commercial  banks,  private  individuals,  and 
to  tax  agencies.  Only  4.9  percent  went  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  redemption  from  foreclosure,  and  not  more  than  3.3 
percent  was  used  for  buildings  and  improvements  on  the 
farm.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  farmer  was  borrowing 
money  for  any  expansion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer 
was  borrowing  money  with  which  to  pay  his  creditors,  to 
relieve  the  banks  and  the  lending  agencies  that  had  loaned 
money  to  the  farmers  on  a  constantly  decreasing  farm 
income. 

FABMXS  BOBSOWS  TO  FEED  WOBLO 

Once  more  the  farmer  was  refinancing  and  recomposing 
his  debt,  converting  short-term  into  long-term  loans.  That 
is  a  process  with  which  he  has  become  very  familiar.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  and  Immediately  after  the  fanner 
heavily  increased  his  short-term  borrowing  at  his  local  bank. 
He  was  told  he  must  feed  the  world,  and  he  did.  He  was 
told  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  produce  more  food.  He  did 
not  have  the  cash,  so  he  borrowed  it  from  the  banks.  By 
1918  he  owed  the  local  bankers  a  total  of  $2,500,000,000  on 
his  open  or  collateral  notes.  This  was  $400,000,000  more 
than  he  had  owed  the  bankers  in  1914.  By  1920  these  short- 
term  loans  reached  the  peak  at  $3,869,000,000.  By  1931 
they  had  been  cut  in  half,  and  In  1934  the  farmer's  notes  at 
local  banks  totaled  $807,613,000.  All  this  short-term  debt 
was  in  addition  to  the  farmer's  mortgage  debt. 

What  reduced  the  short-term  loans  of  the  fanners?  How 
were  they  reduced?  Not  by  payment  out  of  production. 
They  were  reduced  by  borrowing  on  their  farms;  in  other 
words,  on  farm  mortgages. 

When  the  banks  began  to  call  for  a  payment  of  farm  loans 
In  1920  the  depression  began.  Farm  purchasing  power  was 
drastically  curtailed  by  the  forced  collections.  Farmers  who 
had  any  credit  were  encouraged  to  slap  a  mortgage  on  their 
farms  and  take  up  the  short-term  paper.  Those  who  could 
not  supply  the  cash  were  foreclosed.  Country  banks  with 
"frozen  assets"  began  to  close  in  the  farm  areas  and  loans 
were  canceled. 

For  the  most  part  the  evil  day  was  postponed  by  refinancing. 
Let  us  see  what  happened.  From  1920  to  1931  the  short- 
term  farm  credit  held  by  commercial  l>anks  decreased  by 
$1,932,531,000.  From  1920  to  1930  the  farm-mortgage  debt 
rose  by  $1,383,690,000. 


During  the  period  from  1920  to  1927,  when  most  of  this 
earlier  rewriting  was  being  done,  the  farm-mortgage  holdings 
of  insurance  companies  and  Federal  and  joint-stock  land 
banks  Increased  at  the  rate  of  $377,000,000  annually  for  all 
three  combined.  From  1920  to  1928  these  three  agetK;ies  in- 
creased the  amount  of  their  loans  by  $2,622,000,000.  This  In- 
crease was  a  billion  dollars  greater  than  the  actual  increase 
in  the  total  fann-mortgage  det>t.  Commercial  banks  and 
private  lenders  were  moving  out  of  the  agricultural  lending 
business,  and  the  short-term  debt  incurred  by  the  farmer  to 
win  the  war  was  l)eing  written  into  a  long-term  debt  by  new 
agencies  and  old  ones  that  were  expanding  because  of  funds 
dumped  into  their  hands  through  war  profits  that  could  not 
find  an  outlet. 

Obviously,  this  change  for  the  farmer  from  one  lender  to 
another  after  the  war.  and  again  in  the  thirties,  did  not  solve 
his  debt  problem.  He  still  had  to  meet  the  Interest  and 
principal  Just  as  before.  The  effect  was  to  save  the  original 
lenders  and  give  the  borrowers  a  breathing  spell.  The  lend- 
ers were  bailed  out,  but  the  farmer  was  left  with  his  debts; 
be  was  left  to  cany  the  burden. 

In  the  thirties  banks  were  going  broke  all  over  the  country. 
The  Federal  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages  helped  the  bank- 
ing situation. 

Insurance  companies  were  heavy  lenders  on  farm  real 
estate.  They  were  getting  land  instead  of  Income,  and  their 
contracts  to  policyholders  were  seriously  threatened.  They 
too  were  bailed  out.  but  the  farmers  still  carried  the  load, 
which  was  put  on  them  in  the  name  of  helping  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  was  to  help  the  lender  to  get  his 
cash  and  leave  the  burden  of  debt  on  the  farmer. 

Mortgage  companies  and  private  Individuals  were  also 
bailed  out  with  Government  bonds,  and  their  losses  were 
slight,  lliis  rescue  work  was  imdoubtedly  necessary.  But 
let  no  one  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  saved  the  fanner. 
If  he  has  not  already  lost  his  farm,  he  still  has  the  same 
debt  to  pay  back.  True,  he  is  getting  longer  term  mort- 
gages and  slightly  lower  interest  rates,  but  his  income  has 
been  falling  still  lower,  and  he  Is  no  better  off. 

In  1920,  when  the  farm-mortgage  debt  was  $7,800,000,000 
and  the  farmers'  gross  income  was  $13,500,000,000,  be  was 
paying  out  3.5  percent  of  that  income  to  meet  an  annual 
interest  biU  of  $479,000,000.  In  1938.  with  a  toUl  mortgage 
debt  of  $7,000,000,000.  the  farmer  was  paying  out  4.1  percent 
of  his  $8,800,000,000  In  gross  income  to  meet  an  interest 
burden  of  $365,000,000.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  In 
1938  about  $37,000,000  was  paid  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  subsidize  a  lower  interest  rate.  Since  1033  a 
total  of  $137,000,000  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  a  SHs-percent  interest  on  federally  held  farm  mort- 
gages— see  tables  5  and  6.  And  still,  with  that  subsidy  of 
$137,000,000  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  reduce  interest 
rates  to  the  farmer.  pcUd  by  the  taxpayer,  farm  foreclosuTB 
sales  are  going  on  at  a  faster  pace  than  ever  before. 


SAvnfo  ms  Momr 

But  to  return  to  the  distribution  that  was  made  of  the 
money  loaned  by  the  two  Federal  lending  agencies,  who 
got  this  money?  The  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  from 
May  1,  1933,  to  January  1,  1937,  were  distributed  in  the 
manner  shown  by  taUe  7. 

Over  $876,000,000  went  to  refinance  debts  held  largely  by 
private  lenders  against  farmers.  This  amount  represents 
41.3  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  this  refinancing  during 
the  period  covered. 

Commercial  banks  received  $479,500,000,  or  22.5  percent,  of 
the  money  loaned  by  these  Federal  agencies  to  the  farmers 
during  this  period. 

Life-insurance  companies  got  $305300.000  or  14.4  percent 
of  the  money  loaned  the  farmers  over  this  SVi-year  period. 
The  joint-stock  land  banks  received  $142,500,000,  or  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  money;  $84,000,000  of  the  loans  went  to  buy  stock 
In  local  loan  associations  and  to  pay  bank  and  loan  fees.  Out 
of  a  total  of  $2,123,000,000  loaned  In  this  period,  only  $172,- 
000,000  went  for  the  purchase  of  Und  and  redemption  of 
farms  from  foreclosure  or  for  general  agricultural  Improre- 
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ments.  Out  of  the  last  amount  only  $69,000,000  was  used 
for  agricultural  improvements.  A  total  of  $61,000,000  was 
used  by  the  farmers  to  pay  up  the  taxes  on  their  farms. 

Prom  1933  through  1938  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  received  approximately  1,275,000  appli- 
cations for  loans  of  a  total  of  $5,775,000,000.  During  this 
period  857,000  loans  were  made  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$2,500,000,000  by  these  agencies.  Over  $3,000,000,000  in  ai>- 
plications  were  rejected. 

Out  of  the  $2,500,000,000  in  loans  closed,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  the  period  from  1933  to  1938  scale-downs  have  been 
effected  totaling  $211,000,000.  This  represents  a  cut  of  about 
8  percent  on  the  total  involved-  This  sort  of  reducing  comes 
In  the  class  of  those  blessings  which  are  a  little  better  than 
nothing.     (See  table  8.) 

Prom  these  figures  alone  it  is  obvious  that  fanners  who 
were  refinanced  by  these  Government  agencies  are  still  sad- 
dled with  about  the  same  debt  they  always  had.  Distributed 
among  the  857,000  loans  closed  since  1932  by  these  agencies, 
the  average  scale-down  amoimts  to  $246  per  applicant.  8o 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  chief  benefit  he  has 
received  in  this  process  has  been  an  exchange  in  lenders. 
That  has  been  the  only  change.  He  owes  a  different  institu- 
tion now  than  he  owed  before. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Government  and  the 
fanner  with  cooperative  and  public  lending  since  the  begin- 
ning, and  more  particularly  m  the  last  6  years? 

Since  1924  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System  has  foreclosed 
95,997  farms,  representing  an  investment  of  $380,000,000. 
The  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  makes  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  has,  since  its  creation  in  1933,  foreclosed 
on  13,946  farms,  representing  an  investment  of  $34,291,000. 
(See  tables  9  and  10.) 

Between  these  two  Federal  agencies  110.000  farms  have 
been  foreclosed,  with  an  Investment  in  them  of  $414,700,000. 
Sixty  thousand  of  these  foreclosures  have  been  made  since 
1934. 

EXORBITANT   INTniEST   RATS 

Over  this  period  from  1924  to  1938  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  sold  82,500  whole  and  part  farms,  in  which  they 
had  an  investment  of  $282,655,000,  for  $221,000,000.  This 
meant  an  aggregate  loss  of  23  percent.  In  the  past  3  years 
the  losses  have  been  running  higher.  In  1936  they  were 
25.2  percent,  in  1937  23.4  percent,  and  in  1938  they  were 
27.6  percent:  and  although  selling  the  farms  at  these  tre- 
mendous losses,  the  Federal  land  banks  stm  have  a  surplus 
of  profits  in  the  Treasury,  because  of  the  exorbitant  interest 
rates  they  have  charged  the  farmers. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

disposed  of  6.000  whole  or  part  farms  for  a  consideration  of 

-~-~,.^^    $8,800,000,  in  which  farms  it  had  an  investment  of  $14,200,- 

^^^^--OPO.     This  means  a  loss  of  38  percent  of  its  investment. 

This  substantial  reduction  in  the  mortgage  debt  was  lost  to 

the  original  owner  of  the  land. 

You  see,  when  the  Government  instrumentality  started 
lending  to  farmers,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
farmers'  creditors.  When  the  creditors  had  been  paid,  and 
the  money  had  been  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  the  creditors,  the  farmer  was  foreclosed,  causing  a 
loss  to  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  of  38  percent  of  its 
Investment:  but  the  farmer  got  no  benefit.  He  was  sold  out 
Just  the  same.  The  lender  got  his  money,  and  the  instru- 
mentality created  by  the  Federal  Government  and  furnished 
money  by  the  Federal  Government  took  the  loss. 

These  two  Federal  lending  agencies  dealing  with  the 
farmer  came  to  the  first  of  this  year  with  32,000  farms  still 
on  their  hands,  which  are  being  carried  on  their  books  at 
a  value  of  $132,000,000.    (See  table  11.) 

What  are  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  farm-mortgage 
problem?  They  are  two — the  amount  of  the  debt  now  being 
borne  by  the  farmer,  and  the  income  he  is  able  to  earn  out 
of  which  this  debt  must  be  paid.  The  opportimity  for  the 
farmer  to  earn  an  income  that  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living  after  clearing  the  overhead 
charges  which  he  must  meet,  among  which  the  farm  mort- 
gage and  its  burden  are  absolutely  inescapable.  Is  a  minimum 
essential. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  all  these  years  of  paying  benefit 
payments  to  the  farmers ithey  are  still  being  driven  to  the 
wall  and  made  mto  a  lancuess  class,  made  into  paupers  to  go 
into  the  cities  to  go  on  relief,  to  increase  the  tax  burden  of 
the  great  population  of  takpayers  in  the  United  States.  The 
benefit  payments  so  far  nave  merely  prolonged  the  agony 
of  driving  the  fanner  int4  pauperdom.  The  system  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  farmer  as  cutting  off  the  tail  of  a  dog. 
If  you  cut  it  an  inch  at  a  time,  it  takes  a  little  longer.  If  it 
is  gomg  to  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  to  conduct  our  economic  policies  as  to  make  all 
farmers  propertyless  and  landless  and  paupers,  let  us  do  it 
at  once,  so  that  the  fanner  shall  not  have  the  continuous 
agony  of  failing  to  be  abl?  to  sleep  at  night  because  he  can 
hear  the  roar  of  the  mortg  age  which  he  sees  no  chance  of  be- 
ing able  to  pay. 

From  1924  to  1929  the  farm  debt  stood  at  a  figure  above 
$9,000,000,000.  During  the  same  period  farm  cash  income  was 
relatively  stable,  averagijig  over  $11,000,000,000  annually. 
Farm  real  estate  values  wt  re  fairly  stable,  but  still  mortgages 
were  being  foreclosed  at  the  rate  of  20  out  of  each  1,000. 
Despite  the  relatively  higl  level  of  farm  income,  the  rate  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  waj  high.  The  drop  in  cash  income 
was  followed  by  a  conespindingly  sharp  increase  in  the  rate 
of  forced  sales,  rising  to  a  high  of  55  per  thousand  in  1932, 
when  farm  income  was  a^  its  low.  Farm  income  was  at  the 
$6,006,000,000  level,  on  tie  average,  for  most  of  the  latter 
period. 

Real  estate  values  have  been  falling  consistently  since  1924. 
They  were  only  60  percent  of  the  1924-29  index  figtu-e  in  1933, 
and  have  risen  only  10  points  from  that  low  at  the  present 
time.  Cash  farm  income  was  only  75  percent  of  the  1924-29 
level  in  1938. 

It  does  not  take  a  prop  let,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
shown  in  the  two  periods  rom  1924  to  1929  and  1930  to  1936, 
to  tell  what  will  happen  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  im- 
less  there  is  a  change  for  1  he  better.  The  downward  trend  in 
farm  income  shown  in  1)38  predicts  its  own  consequences 
imless  something  is  done  to  relate  the  farm-debt  burden  to 
farm  income. 

Forced  sales  in  1937  wei  e  slightly  below  the  1929  level,  but 
they  were  high  at  17  per  ,000  farms  when  one  considers  all 
that  has  supposedly  been  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  $2,400,000,000  cut  ii  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  does 
not  relieve  the  burden  o  i  the  Individual  farmers  who  are 
still  trying  to  carry  on  w;  th  unmanageable  debts.  The  fact 
that  my  neighbor  has  last  his  farm  by  foreclosure  and 
thereby  effected  a  reducti(  n  in  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt, 
does  not  make  it  any  eas:  er  for  me  to  pay  off  my  mortgage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ousting  my  neighbors  from  their  farms 
has  tended  to  increase  th<  onerousness  of  the  debt  I  am  try- 
ing to  pay  off,  by  depres  ing  values.  If  a  fire  destroys  my 
neighbor's  house,  and  he  s  left  penniless  and  homeless,  does 
that  make  it  any  easier  far  me  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  my 
home?  That  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  one  must  use  if  he  is 
to  convince  himself  that  h  f  reducing  the  total  farm  mortgage 
debt  through  foreclosure  we  have  improved  the  position  of 
the  remaining  mortgagor! . 

VlCl  )tra  DEFLATIOW 

While  we  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  defiation  it 
might  be  well  to  give  some  thought  to  the  argument  that 
scaling  down  mortgages  lo  the  appraised  value  of  the  un- 
derlying real  estate  would  be  deflationary  as  far  as  all  farm 
real  estate  in  general  ij  concerned.  Obviously,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  process  in  the  individual  case  is  de- 
flationary. It  is  the  delt  burden  that  has  been  deflated, 
however,  and  not  the  lam  I  value.  The  effect  is  to  bring  the 
debt  down  to  the  level  to  which  the  land  values  themselves 
have  already  been  deflate  I. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  t  le  existing  policy  in  dealing  with 
farm  mortgages  Is  a  viciously  deflationary  one.  Fore- 
closures are  depressing  lind  values  not  only  through  dis- 
tressed selling,  but  through  the  accumulation  of  farm  real 
estate  in  the  hands  of  corporate  and  governmental  lending 
agencies.  In  commenting  on  the  more  than  28.000,000  acres 
of  farm  land  held  by  lead  og  lending  agencies,  Norman  Wall, 
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of  the  Department  of  Agricultxire,  points  out  that  this  large 
voliune  of  farm  acreage — 

win  be  a  factor  tending  to  hold  down  any  possible  rapid  rise  In 
farm-land  prices.  These  farms,  acquired  either  through  fore- 
closure or  assignment,  represent  an  addition  to  the  supply  of 
farms  for  sale,  over  and  above  the  supply  of  farms  that  are 
normally  offered  for  sale  by  individual  owners.  In  addition 
to  the  farm  land  held  by  lending  agencies  awaiting  sale.  It  is 
pertinent  to  (>oint  out  that  the  period  of  declining  farm-land 
prices  since  1920,  and  more  particularly  since  1929.  retarded  the 
sale  of  many  individuals  who  otherwise  would  have  sold  their 
properties. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  proposal  of  the  kind  I  am 
making  would  tend  to  stabilize  farm-land  values.  It  would 
bring  debts,  so  far  as  possible,  into  relation  with  values,  and 
would  facilitate  the  return  of  farms  to  operators,  and  di- 
minish appreciably  the  number  of  foreclosures. 

Farm  income  in  1938  was  $3,000,000,000  below  what  it  was 
in  the  period  from  1924  to  1929.  Farm  real-estate  values 
have  been  cut  $15,000,000,000.  The  prices  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  the  goods  he  sells  are  out  of  line  with  the  prices 
he  has  to  pay  for  the  goods  he  buys. 

The  period  from  1924  to  1929  was  not  a  particularly  pros- 
perous one  for  the  farmer;  so  when  one  compares  the  pres- 
ent with  that  time  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  boom 
that  came  to  industry  then  was  shared  only  to  a  slight 
extent  by  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prices  on 
goods  the  farmer  has  to  buy  were  raised  so  high  during  these 
years  that  he  was  worse  off. 

So  the  farmer  stands  in  this  relation  to  the  1924-29  pe- 
riod: His  income  is  25  percent  below  what  it  was  then;  r«d- 
estate  values  are  30  percent  lower;  he  is  producing  10  per- 
cent more  now  than  he  was  then. 

With  this  kind  of  a  situation,  how  long  can  the  existing 
set-up  be  maintamed?  The  farm  income  in  1938  was  about 
the  same  that  it  was  in  1931.  In  1931,  farm -mortgage  fore- 
closures stood  at  33  to  the  thousand.  In  1938  they  were 
somewhat  below  that  figure.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  per  thousand  was  lower  in  1938  than 
it  was  in  1931  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Since  1931, 
many  of  the  top-heavy  farm  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed. 
The  epidemic  of  foreclosures  that  has  gone  on  before  makes 
B  reduction  in  the  rate  per  thousand  inescapable.  Refinanc- 
ing the  farm  mortgage  debt  m  1933  and  1934  has  tempo- 
rarily slowed  the  foreclosure  avalanche.  Every  indication 
now  is  that  the  foreclosures  will  once  more  be  accelerated. 
Declining  income  is  already  reflected  in  increased  delin- 
quency, and  an  increase  in  foreclosures  is  Inevitable.  There 
need  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  in  farm  income  for  even  a  short  time  is  likely  to 
produce.  It  means  more  foreclosed  farms,  more  misery,  and 
more  dispossessed  farmers. 

By  1937,  income  from  manufacturing  had  returned  to  98 
percent  of  its  1924-29  level,  the  prices  of  industrial  stocks 
were  10  percent  over  the  1924-29  level,  and  manufacturers' 
bankruptcies  were  at  their  lowest  level  since  1924.  There 
were  only  a  httle  more  than  half  as  many  bankruptcies 
among  manufacturers  in  1937  as  there  were  in  1929.  The 
prices  of  industrial  stocks  in  1938  declined  to  82.8  as  against 
the  1924-29  period. 

In  1937  the  farmers*  cash  Income  was  84  percent  of  the 
1924-29  level,  farm  real  estate  values  were  70  percent  of  that 
level,  and  the  number  of  forced  sales  per  thousand  was  but 
slightly  under  the  1924-29  average. 

ngT.ifJQTTKJfT  LOAKS  INCEEASK 

As  further  evidence  of  the  precariousness  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  at  the  present  moment,  we  turn  to  a  statement 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  showing  the  number  of 
delinquent  loans  at  the  beginning  of  1939. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  20  percent  of  their 
loans  were  delinquent  as  of  December  31,  1938.  A  total  of 
125,891  loans  out  of  628,781  were  delinquent  as  of  that  date. 

The  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  even  in  a  worse 
state  of  delinquency,  with  28.2  percent  of  these  loans  in 
that  category  at  the  end  of  last  year;  126,167  loans  out  of  a 
total  of  448,080  were  behind  In  their  payments. 
UUUUV 649     ^ 


A  consolidated  statement  of  these  two  agencies  would  show 
252,000  loans  out  of  1,076,000.  or  25  percent,  delinquent. 
Although  mortgages  foreclosed  were  not  as  numerous  in  1938 
as  in  1937.  the  increase  in  delinquency  last  year,  plus  a  sharp 
decline  in  farm  income,  means  an  early  increase  in  fore- 
closures. 

The  percentage  of  delinquency  has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  the  past  3  years  as  far  as  Federal  lending  agencies  are 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  at  the 
end  of  1936,  14.9  percent  of  their  loans  were  classed  as  delin- 
quent. In  1937  this  percentage  flgiire  had  risen  to  IS  J,  and  at 
the  end  of  1938  It  was  20. 

In  the  case  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  prior  to 
1938  delinquencies  amounted  to  5.4  percent.  At  the  end  of 
1938  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  classified  28.2  percent  of 
his  loans  as  delinquent. 

This  trend  toward  delinquency  should  be  warning  enough 
to  anyone  that  the  refinancing  of  the  farm  debt  that  has 
taken  place  has  not  solved  the  problem.  No  sharper  warning 
than  this  should  be  necessary  as  to  the  serious  trouble  that 
appears  to  t)e  ahead  of  us. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  foreclosure  of  farm  mort- 
gages that  is  of  fundamental  importance  and  that  should  be 
carefully  considered.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  mortgagees  of 
establishing  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  against  bor- 
rowers once  they  have  been  foreclosed.  VeiT  little  research 
work  has  been  done  in  this  field,  and  information  on  this 
subject  is  difficult  to  obtain.  So  far,  this  is  all  that  is  avail- 
able. 

What  happens  to  the  fanner  who  loses  his  farm  through 
foreclosure?  Not  only  does  he  lose  his  home  and  a  means 
of  earning  a  living  for  his  family,  not  only  does  he  lose  his 
life  savings  as  represented  by  his  equity  in  his  farm,  but  in 
m.any  instances  he  also  finds  himself  saddled  with  a  deficiency 
claim  that  may  pauperize  him  for  life.  As  long  as  it  is  out- 
standing against  him  he  can  own  nothing  of  value.  The  old 
I   debtors'  prison  held  few  terrors  more  crushing  than  this. 

Information  with  regard  to  deficiency  judgments  is  not 
easily  obtained,  for  reasons  best  known  to  those  who  take 
them.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  informs  me  that 
these  judgments  once  obtained  are  not  considered  an  asset 
but  are  carried  simply  as  "memos"  by  the  separate  banks. 
No  effort  is  made  to  keep  this  information  available  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  operation  of  the  lending  S3^stems  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  This  classification  suggests  their 
dubioiis  value. 

THZ   DEFICIENCT    JTJDCMINT 

So  far.  however,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  state- 
ment of  one  Federal  land  bank  to  a  single  district  for  a 
period  from  1934  to  the  present  time,  covering  the  subject  of 
deficiency  judgments.  A  close  study  of  the  experience  of 
this  one  bank  suggests  that  the  money  collected  through  the 
deficiency- judgment  system  is  probably  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  collection.    (See  table  13.) 

Out  of  the  575  deficiency  judgments  and  claims,  valued  at 
$573,100.  held  by  the  Federal  land  bank  in  the  St.  Paul 
district  on  Decemljer  31,  1938.  and  acquired  for  the  most 
part  from  1934  to  1938.  only  $3,300  was  collected  on  13  of 
them.  In  the  5-year  period  alone  the  St.  Paul  Federal  Land 
Bank  foreclosed  6.634  loans,  with  an  investment  at  the  date 
of  acquisition  of  $30,329,800,  in  connection  with  which  487 
claims  or  judgments  were  taken,  amounting  to  $449,100. 
During  the  same  5-year  period  13  judgments,  valued  at  $11,- 
900,  were  settled  for  a  consideration  of  $3,300.  In  5  jrears 
the  bank  had  squeezed  out  of  the  farmers  judgments  which 
it  valued  at  about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  collected  a 
total  of  $3,300.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  bank  still  held 
deficiency  judgments  and  claims  which  it  thought  to  be 
worth  about  $600,000. 

What  does  this  record  show?  Misery  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  to  collect  one-half  of  1  percent  of  an  assumed  value. 
What  can  we  say  about  debtors'  prisons  and  harassment? 

These  13  claims  were  valued  at  $11,900  but  they  were  set- 
tled for  the  princely  sum  of  $3,300,  or  about  27  cents  on  the 
dollar.     No  wonder  the  Farm  Credit  Administration   does 
not  care  to  advertise  them  further  than  to  carry  its  deficiency 
claims  as  "memos." 
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The  total  vahie  of  the  deficiency  claims  and  Judgments 
held  by  the  St.  Paul  bank  on  December  31.  1938.  was  $573.- 
100.  Plfty-nlne  of  these  were  In  Michigan,  196  In  Wisconsin, 
130  in  Minnesota,  and  190  in  North  Dakota.  Out  of  these 
575  deficiency  claims  in  this  district  for  this  4-year  period, 
only  138  had  been  reduced  to  judgments. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Paul  district,  7.3  percent  of  all 
mortgages  foreclosed  ended  with  deficiency  claims  and  judg- 
ments, and  on  December  31,  1938.  about  96  percent  of  these 
were  still  unreleased. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion during  the  same  5-year  period  (1934-38)  is  very  similar. 
The  only  difference  appears  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Corjwration  a  larger  percentage  of  its  foreclosures  end  with 
a  deficiency  claim  than  was  true  with  the  St.  Paul  bank. 
The  Farm  mortgage  Corporation  makes  a  deficiency  claim 
In  18.6  percent  of  the  farm  foreclosures  it  has  executed 
in  the  past  5  years. 

In  this  5-3rear  period  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  has 
foreclosed  3.500  loans,  representing  an  investment  of  $14,- 
884.800  at  the  date  of  acquisition.  Deficiency  claims  or 
judgments  were  taken  in  651  cases,  for  $681,100.  During 
this  period.  21  deficiency  claims  or  judgments  valued  at 
$15,800  were  released  for  a  consideration  of  $5,900.  Out  of 
a  total  "memo"  value  of  $680,000,  the  Corporation  was  able 
to  sweat  out  of  the  farmer  $5,900. 

In  defense  of  the  deficiency  Judgment,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  argues  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
force personal  liability  for  loans.  The  record  fails  to  estab- 
lish any  such  value. 

I  have  so  far  given  some  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  lending  program  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  The 
record  wiU  show  that  it  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
money-lenders.  The  idea  that  the  farmer  is  foreclosed  and 
made  homeless  because  of  economic  conditions  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  and  because  of  the  lending  policies  of  the 
Federal  Goveniment  instrumentalities,  apparently  operated 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer's  creditors  in  order  to 
ball  them  out.  but  leaving  the  farmer  still  carrying  the 
bqrden,  is  a  record  that  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country. 
Constantly  our  farmers  are  going  on  relief  or  are  becoming 
tenants.  Constantly  we  are  increasing  the  payments  for 
relief,  and  increasing  taxes.  We  have  had  6  years  in  which 
to  test  out  the  theory  that  the  less  we  produce,  and  the  less 
farmers  we  have,  the  more  wealthy  we  shall  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  are  not  In  a  better  condition  as 
the  result  of  these  activities,  as  the  records  will  show. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  readjustment  of  farm 
debts  and  a  lower  Interest  rate.  Legislation  of  this  character. 
In  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  imperative.  The  amendment  will 
give  some  merit  to  the  bill  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House.  Without  this  provision  I  can  see  very  little 
merit  In  the  bill.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  some  tables  from  various  lending  agencies  of  the 
Government  verifying  my  statements  as  to  the  history  of 
farm  lending.   Tbese  tables  are  referred  to  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  as  of  Jan.  1  of  selected  yearn 

1910 $3. 320.  470,  000 

1920 7,  857.  700.  000 

1925 0. 360,  620,  000 

1928 9, 468.  526,  000 

1930 9.  214.  278,  000 

1935 7.  645,  091,  000 

1936 ,  7,  500,  489, 000 

1937 7.  254,  821,  000 

1938 7,  082,  156,  000 

Farm  Credit  Administration.  Division  of  Flnknce  and  Accounts. 
Jan.  27,   1939. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Index  numbers  of  estimated 

the   United 

11912-14 


va  ue, 


per  acre,  of  farm  real  estate  in 
states.   1912-38^ 
100  percent! 


912.. 
913-. 
914.. 
915.. 
916.. 
917-. 
918.. 
919.. 
920.. 
921.. 


922 

923 

924 


925 

926 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934. 

935. 

938 

937... 

938  » 


1  of  each  year 
'  Preliminary 


July  28 


97 

100 

103 

103 

108 

117 

129 

140 

170 

157 


139 

135 

130 

127 

124 

119 

117 

116 

115 

106 

89 

73 

7« 

79 

8S 

85 

...     85 


'  Circular  417.  U.  8.  Departmei  it  of  Agrlcultxire,  p.  6.     Index  num- 
bers based  on  values  of  farm  lind  with  Improvements  as  of  Mar. 


Farm  Credit  Administration,  ]  Mvlslon  of  Finance  and  Accounts. 

Estimated  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  outstanding  J^a.  1,  1938.  by 

type  of  lei  iding  agency  '■ 


Lending  agency 


Federal  land  banks^ 

Land-bank  commissioner . 

Joint-stc-ck  land  banks . 

Commerctal  banks 

Insurance  companies... 

Individiial  and  other  acencics. 


Total. 


'  Estimate  made  by  the  Bureau  of  A|  ricultiiral  Econcmics,  U.  S.  Department  4if 
Agriculturo. 

>  As  of  Dec.  31.  193S.  the  amount  oi 
$1,971,630,35U  and  luid-bank  oummissioi  er  \ 

Farm  Credit  Administration,  Divisiu  1 1 


Federal  land  banks  and  Land 
amount  of  mortgage  loans 
to  1938 


Bank  Commissioner — Number  and 
otLtstanding  as  of  Dec.  31  from  1917 


As  of 
Dec  31 


W17 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19-.a 

19M 

19Vr7 

1928.... 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1984 

1935 

lfl8« 

1937 

1938 


Federal  land  bank 


Number       Amoont 


0) 

(') 

(') 
1*»,17» 
151.823 
221.778 
274.507 
313,712 
342,804 
366.494 
392,148 
404.865 
409,556 
410.493 
407,852 
400,  .S37 
42S861 
606.344 
643.  S03 
639.828 
635,776 
628,781 


(') 

$156,213,892 

293.  59.').  395 

349. 678. 9&8 

432.5?3  141 

639.  486.  435 

799,596.835 

927.  5f.7,  b'M 

1,005.684.817 

1.077, 818,  r24 

1,155,643,871 

1, 194. 830,  881 

1,19s,  513,  917 

1, 189,  904.  354 

1, 167.  898, 205 

1.128.561.461 

1,232,706,802 

1,915,791,654 

2. 071. 924,  721 

2, 064, 157, 944 

2,035,306,748 

1,982,224,007 


Laod 


Nun  ber 


43, 
347, 
431 


455,  K2 
4&5,  SI 
448,  )80 


Amount 


•12. 025.000. 000 

*  811. 000, 000 

104.000.000 

501. 001),  000 

895,000,000 

2, 746. 000. 000 


7,062,000.000 


Percent 
of  total 


n.7 

11.6 

1.5 

7.1 

IZS 

38.6 


loao 


Federal  land-bank  loans  bad  decreased  to 

loans  bad  decreased  to  $751,391,966. 
of  Finance  and  Accounts. 


Bank  Commls- 
siooer 


»4 
299 
306 


Amoont 


$70,738,461 
616, 825, 108 
794,726.418 
836,778.547 
812,  749,  284 
752,850,796 


Total 


Number 


(') 

(') 

(') 

126,179 

151,823 

221.778 

274.507 

313,712 

342,8m 

366,494 

392.  14S 

404.865 

409,559 

410,493 

407.852 

400.537 

472.  S55 

953.643 

1, 075. 008 

1.094.910 

1, 091, 067 

1,076,861 


Amoont 


0) 

$l.'>6. 213. 893 

293.  595,  395 

349,678.988 

432,523,141 

639. 486. 4.'U 

799,596,8.15 

927, 567. 596 

1. 005. 684. 817 

1,077,81s,  724 

1,155,643,871 

l.l»4.8aa881 

1. 198.  513, 917 

1, 189, 601 354 

1.167,896,205 

1,128,564,461 

1, 303,  445,  263 

2,532,616,762 

2. 866.  651, 139 

2, 900. 986.  491 

2,848,056,032 

2,735,074.803 


i  Not  STaHable. 

Faim  Credit  Administration,  Dirlsio^  of  Finance  and  Accounts.    Jan.  27,  MM. 
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Oross  farm  income,  interest  on  farm-mortgage  debt,  and  percent  of 
refinancing  vith  Federal  land-bank  arui  land-bank-commissiorier 
1918-38 


Tmt 


1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922  

192J. _ 

1924 - 

1925  

1928  """III]IIII"""n! 

1929 

mw. 

lOTl — 

1932 

1935 

1936 „ - 

1M7 

1938 — 


Gross  farm  in- 
come' 


$15,101. 
16.935. 
13.566. 

8.927, 

9.944 
11.041. 
11.337. 
11.968. 
11.48a 
11.753. 
12.016. 
li(M9. 

9.M7. 

7.042. 

5.2S4. 

6.  142. 

7.392. 

8.400, 

9.317, 
10.003, 
*8.800. 


0(10.000 
(W.OiW 
000.000 

000.  aio 
ODD.  i%yn 
aw.ooo 

000.000 
000. 000 

oon.ooo 

0»).  (K)0 
noil.  000 

000. 000 
000. 000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000. 000 
000,  W)') 

ttHi.  aio 

000.000 


Tntpreyt  on  farm 
mortgage  debt 


$345. 000. 000 
401.000.  Olio 
479.  Oai.  000 
bih.  000. 000 
554.000.000 
568. 000.  (1)0 
5r4.lUO.OOO 
.167. 000.  000 
568.  UK).  000 
5fiK.  000.  000 
5f<8.  (l(«l.  000 
563. 000. 000 
554.000.000 
M.S.  000. 000 
.S28. 000. 000 
511,  000,  01^) 
44Z  000,  000 
4«).  000. 000 
•381.000.000 
'372.000.000 
•  365. 000. 000 


Percent  of 
pros"!  farm 
income  re- 
ouireil  for 
interest  on 

mortmKe 
debt 


^3 
14 
3.S 
6.1 
&« 
M 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
47 
&.» 
7.7 
10.0 

&s 

6.0 
4.8 
4.1 
3.7 
4.1 


'  Revised  by  the  U.  S  Department  of  .'^Briculture  from  1927  throoeh  1938  to  include 
income  from  crops  on  a  taJtu<iar-year  basis  instead  of  a  crop-year  basis.  Data  for 
19.33  and  later  vears  include  Oovomment  payments. 

«  V.  ii.  Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Janu;iry  1939,  p.  11. 

s  Preliminary  istimatc  bv  the  V .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

«Pn-liminary  estimate  by  the  Farm  Credit  .Vdministration. 

Farm  Credit  .Administration.  DivLtion  of  Finance  and  Accounts. 
Source:  Bureau  of  .Vgricultural  Economics. 

Interest  subftidy  payments  to  Federal  land  banks  and  Fedral  Land 

Bank  ComTnissioners 

1933   (Federal  land  banks  only) $1,271,231 

1934 11.0E5.694 

1935 - 18.  248.  144 

1936 31. 600.  000 

1937  (Land-bank  commissioners  added) _  35.956.210 

1938 - 38,  863.  487 


Total - -     137.  024.  766 

Federal  land  banks 125.439.506 


commissloners- 


11,585.260 


Land-bank 

Estimated  amount  and  percentage  distribution  of  proceeds  of  Fed- 
eral land  bank  and  land  bank  commissioner  loans  used  for  various 
purposes.  May  1.  1933.  to  Jan.  1.  1937  > 


For  refinancing  first  and  junior  mortgages  held  by— 

I, if"'  insurunre  rompanies    

Commeri'ial  hanks . 

Joint-stuck  land  banks 

Other'  

For  reflnancinK  other  indebtedness  owed  to — 

Commercial  banks 

Taxes — 

Other  indebtedness 

Tot  al  for  refinancing .   • 

Purchase  of  land  and  redemption  from  foreclosure 

General  afrriitiltural  uses  including  buildings  and  im 

provements 

Stock  in  association  or  bank  and  loan  fees , 

Total 


Amount 


$30.5.818.289 
35I.0.S2.n3« 
142.  'A7. 100 
7U4.  741.589 

128,439.604 

61.279.102 

Ki.Wl.lHl 


1.86r..468.903 
103.0Wi,298 

60.1CR.7W 
84. 3.t4. 925 


2,123,057,895 


Percent - 
aire  distri- 
bution 


14.4 

16.5 

6.7 

33.2 


6,0 
2.9 
8.1 


87.8 
4  9 

3.3 
4.0 


100.0 


1  Excluding  Puerto  Rioo. 

'  Includ&i  Federal  land  banks  and  land-bank  commissioner. 


Estimated  amount  of  scale-down  of  prior  indebtedness  effected  tn 
refinancing  with  Federal  land-bank  and  land-bank-comnussumer 
loans  closed  during  the  period  May  1,  1933-Dee.  31,  1938  ' 

Districts  and  States:  Amount 


Maine 

New    Hampshire 

Vermon  t 

Massachusetts ... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut _«__. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


(1.283,276 

92.240 

507.712 

665,246 

59,986 

390.625 

3,574.905 

-      603, 557 


Total 7, 177.  647 


2.  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 


1.  527.  616 
123.  522 
957,  375 

1.073.291 
330,487 


Total. 


3.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


4.012.291 

3,528,060 
3.648.  141 
3,797,560 
3.  442.  003 


Total 14. 415.  7«4 


Ohio L 4.  058,  445 

Indiana 4.  063.  717 

Kentucky 2.  431.  832 

Tennessee ^ ^.  1.  513,  694 


Total ^.     12.  067. 688 


6.  Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 


1,590,746 
2,054.420 
1.263.032 


Total. 


4.  908.  198 


6.  Illinois _: 14.875.226 

Missouri 6,  646.  963 

Arkansas 2,317,  129 


Total. 


33.839.318 


7.  Michigan 6,539,378 

Wisconsin 26.  427,  288 

Minnesota 16.  806.  787 

North  Dakota 21. 342. 115 


Total 71, 105.  568 


8.  Iowa 

South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Wyoming 


15.  158.  162 

6,  432,  660 

6.  727.  967 

813,  704 


Total... .-     27.  132.553 


9.  Kansas 

Oklahoma.. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 


7.944,476 

2. 147.962 

2,911,939 

525,  105 


Total 13,  529, 482 

10.  Texas 


11.  Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

California. 


Total 

*  Excludes  Puerto  Rico. 


6.  564.  374 

342,503 
1, 162.  859 

373,  679 
8.  228.  893 

10, 107,  934 
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Katimated  amount  of  scale-down  of  prior  indebtedness  effected  in 
refinancing  with  Federal  land-bank  and  laTid-bank-commissioner 
loans  closed  during  the  period  May  1,  1933-Dec.  31,  1938 — Con. 
Districts   and   States — Continued.  Amount 

12.  Montana $6,497,362 

Idaho.- _ 3. 620,  723 

Washington . 3,  034,  336 

Oregon 3,  556,  933 

^    Total- _ ._     16,  759,  354 

Grand  total ^__  211,620,071 

Federal  land  banks — Summary  of  real-estate  operations,  1925 

through  1938 


Acquired  farm  real  estate  held 


by  leading  lending  agencies,  Jan.  1 
lb29-38 


Year 


Farm."  snd  shr- 
ills' ceriiflcates 
ac^iuired 

Farms  and  sheriffs'  certificates  dis- 
posed of 

Farms  and  sher- 
iffs' certificates 
held  on  Dee.  31 

Yew 

Nnm- 
ber 

Invrn- 
mem 

Number 

Invest- 
ment 

Con.<;id- 
eration 

Num- 
ber 

Whota 

Part 

ment 

1924  ... 

1  271 

15,  4.39,  889 

11,047,631 

16,596,362 

21.891.631 

26.  477,  783 

29,  517,  .370 

36.931.299 

.53,  6.5<*.  068 

83.336,.*)8 

96.  774. 044 

96.  768.  I'M 

119,635.8;n 

129.317.n:)l 

118,  18.'.  •2-26 

115,5&5,992 

1925.   . 
1926... . 
1927   . 
19-28  .. 
1929  ... 
1930.... 
1931   ... 
1932.... 
1933     .. 
«B4.... 
MM... 
MM... 
1«7.... 
1938    .. 

2.2.50 
2.2S5 
2.ogo 

'2.  6.52 

4,716 

7,799 

11,40H 

7,  .568 

5.  875 

13,028 

14, 652 

9.969 

8.414 

S8,23Z238 

U.  620.  H90 

9.  I«t),  219 

14,  .54*8.0.56 

14,  132,284 

1H,K43,S07 

30,  773,  472 
48,  537, 473 

31,  141,  .525 
19, 9.53, 939 
49.529.  492 
.56.  686,  891 
36,859,995 
32,341,697 

7M 
1,020 

9:« 

1,816 
•2,234 

2. 8-2r. 

3.729 
5,360 
4,128 
4.a5S 
8,423 
13,032 
1.3, 212 
10,186 



235 

305 

502 

924 

6.37 

6H6 

1.289 

1,989 

•2,068 

1.323 

$Z  834,  .153 

4,  178,  ,385 

4.004,738 

8,  89.5,  ia5 

9,915,222 

11.6l2.71it 

14.447.902 

20.  295.  247 

16.927.  r/7 

20,  rm.  •2.59 

36.147,94ji 

47.  409.  01 1 

49.  .VA.  98.H 

36,100,911 

$2.  .502, 478 
3,513,110 
3,726,727 

7.  762.  .588 

8.  759, 239; 
9,767.91.51 

11.302.  1H6 
14,697,6.59 
14,  ll2.9.Vi 
17,  ,56,5.  712 
28.  13j,  860 
3.5.  227.  7H8 
37.  S05.  652 
26,133.445 

2,7.58 
4.023 
6.174 
6.010 
6.041 
8.532 
12.629 

lasos 

21.945 
•22.960 
27,515 
•29.  075 
25,838 
24,055 

ToUL 

95,«97!38D.441,978!     7V!.&37 

9,968 

282, 655, 915 

221.013.323 

Farm  Credit  Administration.  Division  of  Finance  and  .Accounts.    Jan.  27,  1939. 

Federal  Farm   Mortgage  Corporation — Summary  of  real-estate 
operations,  organization  through  1938 


Year 


1934. 
1985. 
1930. 
1937- 
1938. 


Farms  and 
shtniffs^  certifi- 
cates ao(|uir«Ml 


Num- 
ber 


2 

252 

2.633 

4.421 
6.638 


Invest- 
ment ■ 


Farms  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
disposed  of 


Number 


Whole    Part 


«4.8Ml 

480,240 

5, 85.',  4M 

10,551,921 

17, 39.5. 603 


Total  {13,M6{  34.291,165 


I 


IS 

490 

l.fl03l 

3,500; 


28 
1.541 
265 


Invest- 
ment > 


$33,349 

997, 415 

4.018.481 

9.  148.  138 


Consider- 
ation ' 


$30,978 

770,867 

2, 752, 504 

5.  264. 1^4 


Farms  and 

sheriffs'  certifl 

catos  held  on 

Dec.  31 


Num- 
ber 


Invest- 
ment > 


2  $10, 618 

23«  4.55, 428 

2. 37»!  .5, 8ftf),  976 

5.107'  14,  ia5,967 

8. 245  23.8S4.3i3 


6.701 


447,14,197,3831     8,818,473... 


>  Excludioi!  amount  of  prior  liens  not  assumed. 

Farm  Credit  Administration,  Divbion  of  Finance  and  .\ccounu. 


Jan.  27,  1939- 


1929.. 
19:».. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1837.. 
1938.. 


Federal 

land  barks 

and  Federal 

Farm  Mort- 

gaee  Cor- 

poratiou  > 


$26,478,000 

29.  .51 7, 000 

36.865.000 

63.587,000 

83,158,000 

96.6.32,000 

96,665,000 

119,864,000 

134,  7.54, 000 

132.038.000 


Life-insu 

ancecoti 

ponies 


$88.  305.  (1  W 
1-20, 020.  (1  10 
151,229,(1)0 
219, 947,  C  W 
316, 931,  (X) 
465, 072,  (  » 
600, 873,  (  » 
646, 280,  (10 
713,  166,  (  » 
705,  X7,  CM 


Source:  .Mrrieultural  Finance  Revie 
Department  of  .\2rirulture.  Novrmbci 

'  Investment,  includinf?  sheriffs'  cert  ficafes 
era]  Farm  Murtgapc  rorpf)ration  exclifle 
follows-  1936,  $174,698;  1937,  $4,.58S.071 
Judfrraents  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  ] 
exdudi-d. 

» Invt>tment,  partially  estimated. 

»  Carry  ins  value  of  real  estate,  inclnd|ne 
estate  hold  by  banks  in  rect'ivership,  ii 

*  Bo.ik  %-nlue.     Revised  data  for  19*) 
•Investment.     RtJral  Credit  Board  ( 

Department  of  Rural  Credit  of  Minne^ta. 

*  Data  unavailable 
'  June  30. 


S. 


^  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  C 
1938,  p.  6,3. 

and  Judpmerts.    Real  estate  by  Fed- 

s  the  amount  of  mortjtaprs  not  as.^umcd,  as 

and  1938,  $7,.540,3:7.     Data  for  1938  exclude 

[ortgage  Corporation.    Data  for  Puerto  Rico 


sheriffs' certificates  and  Jndfments.    Real 
liided  at  book  value, 
md  1937. 
South  Dakota.  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  and 


Index  numbers  of  volume  of 
and  value  of  farm  real 
States,  1924  to  date 


a,  nritniltural  production,  cash  income, 
estate:  number  of  forced  sales.  United 


(193  1-29=1001 


Year 


1924 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Vol  ime  of 
afni<  tiltural 
proc  liction 


1  Data  not  available. 

« Inclules  Government  payments  beiinning  1933. 

'  Preliminary. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Federal  land  bank.  St.  Paul  district— Deficiency  claims  and  judgments  taken  and  released  duriTig  tht 

outstanding  at  Dec.  31,  1938 

^^^^  (.\dju-4Usd  to  even  hundreds  of  dollarsl 


Item 


Forecl-osiires  completed  and  Investment  therein  at  date  of  acquisition  either 

outritrht  or  s»ibji>ct  t<)  redemption 

Deficiency  claim.<  and  JudgiTM^nts  taken  In  connection  with  such  fomHosares 
Defici.ncy  claims  and  judgments  released  for  which  consideration  was  re- 
ceived..   1 _^ 

Amount  of  such  consideration '.""111111111111 

Deficiency  claims  and  judgments  released  without  considerationr """""" 

Deficiency  claims  and  judfrments  on  hand  Dee.  31.  1938 

Additional  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  held  Dec.  31,  1038.  on  which 
suspension  of  further  collection  activity  has  been  approved 

Total  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  held  Dec.  31,  1938 ' 

Deficiency  judgments  only  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1933 "'_[ 

Memorandum  (based  on  number  only): 

Percent  of  foreclosures  on  which  deOdeiicy  claims  and  judgments  were 

taken 

Percent  of  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  released  for  consideration 
Percent  of  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  released  without  considera- 
tion  

Percent  of  deficiency  claUns  and  judgments  not  released  1934^38.  ."'r"r 


«  Total  deficiency  claims  and  judgments  outstanding  at  the  end  of  jwriod  indude  all  those  on  hand  irrespecUve  of  the  period 
Farm  Credit  Administnilion,  Division  of  Finance  and  .Accounts.       "  »~  ~^ 


July  28 


Joint-stock 
laud  banks' 


$1,\  236.000 
19,  685. 000 
22,  20-2, 000 
37, 957, 000 
71,741,000 
8,5, 740. 000 
81,  TOO.  000 
78,202,000 
72,781.000 
62,030,000 


An  active 

ln.sure<l 

commercial 

banks* 


(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

O 

(•> 
'  r4,  166.  noo 
60.  ,525. 000 
56,311,000 


3  State 

credit 

agencies  • 


$19.  ,5»0,000 
26,860,000 
33,511.000 
39.008.000 
47.454,000 
56,094,000 
60.270.000 
61.  ,531, 000 
68,444,000 
72,040,000 


Index  number  of— 


97 

97 

102 

90 

104 

101 

101 

107 

100 

97 

94 

92 

95 

109 

'105 


Ca<(h  farm 
Income 

and  Oov- 
emment 

payments 


96 

102 

99 

99 

101 

103 

83 

.58 

43 

>50 

»63 

»70 

>78 

>84 

>75 


Value  of 

farm  real 

estate 


106 

104 
102 
97 
9C 
95 
94 
87 
73 
GO 
62 
65 
67 
70 


Forced 
sales  and 

related 
defaults, 
year  be- 
ginning 
Mar.  15, 
all  farms 


Xumhfrper 
1.000 

(') 

21. « 
23.3 

22.8 
19.5 
20.8 
26.1 
41.7 
64.1 
39.1 
28.3 
2S.2 
22.4 
17.4 


period  1934-38,  and  total  amount 


in  which  action  was  taken. 
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MESSAGES  nOM  THE  PRESIDEITT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
loway, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2697)  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad,  uath  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1996)  to 
amend  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  1996)  to 
amend  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act.  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

EXCHANGE   OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITIES   FOR   FOREIGN 

MATERIALS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CMahcney  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  2697)  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Bankhead,  Mi  .  Brown,  and  Mr. 
TowNSEND  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

TRUTH   IN   FABRICS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  so  that  I  may  call  a  quorum? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  today  my  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  bill  162  was  passed  was  disposed  of. 

The  bill  is  known  as  the  truth-in-fabrics  bill  and  deals 
primarily  with  fabrics  and  products  made  of  wool. 

The  bill  deals  with  wool,  a  product  of  sheep;  hence,  wo<d 
is  an  agricultural  product.  It  has  developed  that  the  bill  will, 
if  enacted,  materially  affect  cotton,  and  cotton  likewise  is 
an  agricultural  product. 

Although  the  bill  deals  with  and  affects  two  major  agri- 
cultural products,  wool  and  cotton,  the  measure  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  record  further  shows  that  in  considering  the  bill, 
the  committee  gave  no  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
wool  and  cotton,  although  evidence  has  been  produced  show- 
ing that  some  500,000,000  pounds  or  some  100,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  used  annually  in  the  worsted-  and  woolen-goods 
industry. 

The  bill,  if  finally  enacted  into  law,  will  have  a  vast  effect 
upon  cotton  and  the  cotton  industry.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  law  upon  cotton  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry cannot  now,  from  the  Information  available,  be  ap- 
praised and  determined. 

Yesterday  I  submitted  some  data  in  support  of  my  motion 
to  reconsider  the  bill.  Such  data  may  be  found  on  pages 
10190  to  10192.  inclusive,  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  have  at  least  one  other 
message  or  letter  to  submit  for  the  Record  today.  The  letter 
arrived  by  special  delivery  just  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
convening of  the  Senate,  and  I  now  tender  the  letter  for 
the  Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  communi- 
cation referred  to  on  yesterday,  the  OQe  just  received,  be 


printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcou)  In  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objectiMi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  communication  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Wool  MANtJFACTTTSXBS, 

Sew  York  City,  July  27.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Elicxk  Thomas. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thomas:  Upon  receipt  of  your  telegram  our  Bt»- 
tlstics  department  immediately  set  to  work  upon  the  problem 
thereby  presented.  A  stirvey  broad  enough  to  adduce  the  Infor- 
mation desired  cotild  readily  be  classed  as  a  major  undertaking 
and  would  require  more  time  than  the  form  of  your  inquiry  indi- 
cated available.  Hope  of  successfully  collecting  current  Informa- 
tion either  by  postal  or  telegraphic  questionnaire  was  therefore 
abandoned  and  recourse  was  had  to  avaUable  Information  relating 
to  textile  fiber  consumption. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  cotton  in  products 
made  from  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  that  will  be  covered  by 
the  proposed  labeling  bill,  niunerous  gaps  are  encountered  In  the 
data  now  available,  although  in  some  particular  products  and  for 
some  mill  classifications  the  data  are  rather  adequate.  The  situ- 
ation is  not  surprising  In  the  least  when  one  considers  several 
factors  Involved  In  the  problem. 

First,  comblnatiotis  of  cotton  and  wool  are  found  In  innumerable 
products.  In  clothing  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  products  for  men, 
women,  and  children  including  hosiery,  underwear,  suits,  dresses, 
trousers,  shirts,  neckties,  sweaters,  snow  suits,  coats,  hats,  glovss, 
scarfs,  shoes,  slippers,  bathing  suits,  and  robes.  In  1935.  knit- 
goods  mills  reported  the  manufacture  of  about  50,000.000  pairs  of 
hosiery  and  20.000.000  units  of  underwear  and  sleeping  garments 
combining  wool  and  cotton.  In  household  articles  there  are 
blankeu,  draperies,  and  upholstery.  During  1937  there  was  pro- 
duced almost  40.000.000  pounds  of  wool  and  cotton  blankets.  Then 
cotton-wool  products  are  found  In  the  upholstery  of  automobiles 
and  railroad  cars  and  in  a  variety  of  industrial  uses. 

Secondly,  the  combination  of  cotton  and  wool  in  products  may 
have  occurred  anywhere  from  the  raw  stock  down  through  any 
number  of  manufacturing  processes  that  may  have  carried  the 
materials  through  many  stf^es  of  ownership  and  through  many 
types  and  classes  of  mills.  Mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  may  be 
spun  Into  yarns  or  cotton  and  wool  may  be  blended  in  the  manu- 
facturing processes  prior  to  spinning  or  at  the  spinning  operation 
on  all  kinds  of  spinning  equipment,  althotigh  cotton  system  ma- 
chinery is  somewhat  more  limited  for  this  ptirpose  than  woolen 
and  worsted  system  machinery.  Cotton  and  wool  may  be  combined 
at  the  yarn  stage  by  twisting  a  yam  of  cotton  with  one  of  wool,  or 
may  be  combined  in  the  weaving  or  knitting  operations  them- 
selves, where  yarns  of  the  different  fibers  are  brought  together  In 
a  product. 

Accordingly,  in  ascertaining  a  figure  there  must  be  considered 
not  only  so-called  wool  mills,  but  also  cotton  mills,  knit-goods 
mills,  felt  mills,  and  other  classifications.  It  Is  our  estimate  that 
the  annual  production  of  cotton-wool  products  that  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  labeling  bUl  contain  as  a  minimum  over  100.- 
000.000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  the  actxial  amount  might  be  consid- 
erably greater. 

We  have  by  means  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and  personal  Inter- 
views, endeavored  to  get  a  cross-section  expression  of  opinion  from 
men  acknowledged  among  the  leaders  in  their  particular  spheres 
In  the  textUe  Industry.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  without 
exception,  each  one  Indicated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  8.  163. 
enacted  into  law,  would  diminish  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
cotton-wool  combinations.  This  imanlmity  of  opinion  should  have 
s  great  deal  of  weight,  partlctilarly  when  It  is  recalled  that  cotton 
export  subsidies  are  presently  in  the  news  spotlight. 

Millard  D.  Brown,  president  of  the  Continental  Mills,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  among  the  outstanding  manufacturers  of  men's  over- 
coatings, has  authorized  us  to  state  his  opinion  as  follows: 

"In  reference  to  yoiu  request  that  I  state  what  I  think  the 
enactment  of  S.  162,  commonly  known  as  the  "Wool  labeling'  bill 
would  have  on  the  consumption  of  cotton,  I  state  unhesitatingly 
that  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  use  of  cotton  in  woolen  textiles. 

"Otir  company  uses  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yam  In  several  of 
our  best  selling  fabrics.  The  use  of  cotton  by  us  Is  primarUy  to 
make  a  better  wearing  and  more  satisfactory  fabric  for  the  con- 
sumer. One  such  cloth  made  by  us  sells  to  clothing  manttfac> 
turers  at  $2.75  per  yard.     Surely  this  Is  not  a  cheap  price. 

"If  the  wool -labeling  bill  becomes  a  law  It  would  place,  by 
Inference,  the  stamp  of  Government  approval  on  wool  as  the  only 
fiber  that  will  make  satisfactory  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  infer 
that  cotton  is  a  cheap  and  Inferior  fiber.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
The  tendency  would  therefore  be  for  consumers  to  appraise  fabrics 
as  resp>ects  value,  durability,  or  other  value  only  on  the  basis  ot 
their  wool  content. 

"Many  very  high-class  fabrics  that  contain  cotton  would  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory  for  constuner  use  If  made  entirely  of  wool." 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Peerless  Woolen 
Mills,  which  states  In  part:  "Can  say  without  hesitation  that  any 
labeling  bill  that  required  percentage  statements  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial contents,  would  tend  to  decrease  our  use  of  raw  cotton."  (A 
photostatic  copy  of  the  letter  was  attached.)  The  significance  of 
this  statement  is  that  it  comes  from  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  boys'  suiting  and  trotiserlng  materials,  a  field  In  whldi 
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union  fabrics,  that  i«,  fabrics  made  of  wool  and  cotton  combined 
are  of  utmost  importance. 

On  top  of  this  statement  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
making  union  goods  on  wool  and  worsted  equipment,  we  find  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Pfed  K.  Nixon,  sales  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  cotton  mills  manufacturing  apparel  cloths  composed  of 
wool  and  cotton.     Mr.  Nixon  says: 

"We  are  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  textile  apparel 
materials  composed  of  wool  and  cotton  in  combination,  processed 
principally  on  cotton  machinery.  The  bulk  of  our  production  Is 
made  up  of  these  combination  cloths,  so  our  (^>eratlons  will  be 
affected  by  the  pending  legislation. 

•The  words  'wool.'  'woolen.'  and  "worsted'  have  always  had  a 
plus  appeal  with  the  purchasing  public,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
If  this  concern  was  required  to  label  its  cotton  and  wool  products, 
revealing  the  percentage  content  of  each,  a  new  and  menningless 
area  of  competition  would  be  opened  up.  The  lay  mind  is  very 
apt  to  conclude,  particularly  since  so  much  misleading  propaganda 
baa  been  dUsemlnated  in  support  of  this  bill,  that  a  boy's  trouser- 
ing containing  30-percent  wool  is  of  necessity  5  percent  superior 
to  a  similar  trousering  containing  25-percent  wool  or  relatively 
inferior  to  a  similarly  priced  trousering  containing  40-percent  wool. 
Technical  experts  know  there  Is  no  basis  for  such  a  conclusion! 
In  these  various  trouserings  the  qualities  of  the  wool  used  may 
differ  tremendously.  By  the  same  token,  the  qualities  of  the  cotton 
may  be  dissimilar. 

"Anyone  with  broad  experience  In  textile  fields  (and  I  might 
say  that  I  have  had  experience,  not  only  In  the  sale  of  union  goods 
but  also  in  the  sale  of  luxury  woolen  fabrics)  knows  that  the 
quality  of  the  raw  material  is  only  one  factor  affecting  the  final 
quality  of  a  fabric.  Skill  and  thoroughness  in  workmanship  are 
even  more  essential  in  the  production  of  high-quality  merchandise 
than  the  grade  of  the  raw  material.  In  other  words,  a  good  crafts- 
man could  achieve  a  higher  quality  fabric  out  of  poor  materials 
than  could  a  poor  craftsman  using  good  materials. 

"However,  it  Is  only  natural  thai  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  meet  competition  or  a  consumer  demand  for  a  higher  wool 
content.  If  the  consumer  is  going  to  favor  the  higher  wool 
content,  regardless  of  the  wool  quality,  we  are  going  to  cater  to 
this  demand.  Naturally  such  a  trend  woxild  considerably  diminish 
our  use  of  raw  cotton. 

"Any  legislation,  rule,  or  regtilatlon  which  would  require  per- 
centage Indications  of  the  raw  materials  used  In  the  manufacttire 
0*  textiles.  In  my  opinion,  would  lead  to  consumer  delusion  rather 
than  consiimer  protection.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  vast 
variation  in  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  all  such  fibers." 

The  concern  represented  by  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  not  unique  In  the 
cotton  textile  Industry,  but  has  many  competitors  in  both  the 
cotton  and  wool  textile  Industries. 

In  the  household  furnishings  field  we  have  gotten  similar  Indi- 
cations. Mr.  P.  J.  Torchlana,  of  Collins  &  Aikman,  an  automobile 
and  furniture  upholstery  manufacturlnc  concern  of  national  re- 
pute states  the  effect  of  8.  162  might  readily  be  detrimental  to  the 
sale  of  some  types  of  pile  fabrics  containing  cotton.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  this  concern  does  not  manufacture  tapestries  or  brocades 
to  a  major  degree,  tf  at  all.  The  labeling  burdens  imposed  by  S 
162  would  be  greatly  magnified  in  this  field  where  fiber  combina- 
tions have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Poor,  of  the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  cited  actual 
experience  in  the  blanket  field  resulting  from  the  general  adoption 
of  labeling  standards  In  1932.  He  points  out  a  steady  trend  to 
increase  the  wool  content  of  blankets  at  the  expense  of  cotton. 

There  has  been  some  trade  paper  observers  who  have  held  that 
the  promulgation  of  the  rayon  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion encouraged  the  displacement  of  rayon  by  cotton  in  mixed 
fabrics.  If  this  view  has  any  validity  and  it  becomes  necessary  by 
law  to  label  cotton-wool  mixtures,  rayon  may  well  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  cotton  In  wool  mixtures.  The  rate  of  rayon's  ab- 
sorption of  another  fiber's  market  is  best  Illustrated  In  the  field  of 
silk.  Today  we  find  former  silk  manufacturers  operating  prin- 
cipally on  rayon.  In  some  cases  the  only  silk  in  their  plant  is  under 
glass — like  a  museum  piece. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thx  National  Association  of  Wool  MAircrACTtrHiais. 
Per  Edwin  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  bill  will  now  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  consideration  of  that  body,  I  desire  to  summarize  the 
reasons  upon  which  I  based  my  motion  for  reconsideration: 

First.  A  vast  amount  of  cotton  is  used  in  connection  with 
wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  cen.sus  department 
estimates  the  amoimt  for  1935  to  be  20.000,000  pounds,  or 
some  42,000  bales.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  worsted  and 
woolen  goods  annually  is  probably  in  excess  of  50.000,000 
pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  100.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Second.  Although  the  bill  will  affect  a  vast  amoimt  of  cot- 
ton, yet  no  consideration  whatever  was  given  by  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  effect  the  bill  would  have  upon  cotton. 
Representing.  In  part,  the  State  of  Oklahoma  which  pro- 
duces upward  of  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  I  am 
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deeply  interested  In  any  legislation  which  affects  the  de- 
mand for  this  major  agrlculti  iral  product  of  my  State. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  C  cods  Association,  after  making 


an  analysis  of  the  bill  and 


iiuggesting  possible  effects  that 


such  a  law  would  have  upon  i  he  cotton  industry,  summarizes 
their  observations  as  follows 


This  law  would  without 
the  combined  efforts  of  the 
bers  of  Industry  to  promote  the 


quefetlon  tend  to  largely   nullify   all 
Dep^ment  of  Agriculture  and  mem- 
increased  vise  of  cotton. 


The  Department  of 
tion  of  yesterday.  July  27, 


Agricu]  ture 


re  xjrted 


If  passage  of  this  bill  shoiUci 
of  virgin  wool,  we  do  not  see  ho  j? 
the   expense   of   reclaimed    wool 
cotton,  now  used  in  the  wool  an<  1 
tent  of  this  effect  on  cotton  mig]  it 
estimate,   but  that   there  would 
cotton  seems  probable. 


The  further  communicatior 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  just 
the  foIIo\i'ing  pertinent 

First: 


from  the  National  Association 
placed  in  the  Record,  contains 


cone  usions: 


Combinations  of  cotton   and 
products.     In  clothing  there   is 
men,    women,    and    children   Inc 
dresses,  trousers,  shirts,  neckties 
gloves,  scarfs,   shoes,  slippers 
knit-goods  mills  reported  the  .. 
of   hosiery   and    20,000  000   unit 
ments  combining  wool  and 
are  blankets,  draperies,  and 
produced   almost   40.000,000 
Tlien  cotton-wool  products  are 
mobiles  and  railroad  cars  and 


ir 


Second: 


It  is  our  estimate  that  the 
products  that  fall  within  the 
a   minimum   over    100,000,000    , 
amount  might  be  considerably 


sich 


If  100,000,000  pounds  of  co 
cotton-wool  products,  then 
200.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Third.  From  the 
D.  Brown,  president  of  the  Continental 
referring  to  S.  162,  is  quoted 


Mr.  Brown  is  quoted  further  as  saying: 


If  the  wool-labeling  bill  becon^es 
ence.  the  stamp  of  Government 
that  will  make  satisfactory  cloth 
cotton  is  a  cheap  and  Inferior  " 


in  an  official  communica- 
in  part  as  follows: 


result  In  Increased  consumption 
this  Increase  could  faU  to  be  at 

and    other    fibers,    among    them 

woolen  industries.  What  the  ex- 
be  It  is  Impossible  accurately  to 

be  some  decrease   in   the  use  of 


wool  are  fotmd  In  innumerable 
a  wide   variety  of  products  for 
Including   hosiery,    underwear,    suits, 
sweaters,  snow  suits,  coats,  hats, 
bithlng  suits,   and   robes.     In    1935, 
manufacture  of  about  50.000,000  pair 
of  underwear  and   sleeping   gar- 
cotton.     In  household  articles  there 
upiolstery.     During   1937  there  w.is 
pouids  of   wool   and   cotton   blankets, 
round  in  the  upholstery  of  auto- 
a  variety  of  Industrial  uses. 


I  nnual  production  of  cotton-wool 
scope  of  the  labeling  bill  contain  as 
p<  unds   of   cotton,    and    the    actual 
neater. 


ton  are  used  in  the  making  of 
100,000,000  pounds  means 


communidition  Just  received,  Mr.  Millard 

Mills,  of  Philadelphia, 
follows: 


ts 

I  state  unhesitatingly  that  It  '  srould  tend  to  diminish  the  use  of 
cotton  in  woolen  textiles. 


a  law,  it  would  place,  by  infer- 
iipproval  on  wool  as  the  only  fiber 
and.  at  the  same  time.  Infer  that 
Such  is  not  the  case. 


fiter 


Fourth.  In  the  commimicai  ion  just  referred  to.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Peerless  Woolen  ^  ills  is  quoted  as  follows: 


Can  say  without  hesitation  ttkt 
percentage  statements  of  the  rair 
decrease  oiir  use  of  raw  cotton 


any  labeling  bill  that  required 
-material  contents  would  tend  to 


Kfth.  From  the  commimicution,  Mr.  Fred  K.  Nixon,  sales 
manager  of  one  of  the  larg^t  cotton  mills  manufacturing 
apparel  cloths  composed  of  f/o<A  and  cotton,  is  quoted  as 
follows: 


We  are  among  the  leading  manufacturers 
terlals  composed  of  wool  and  cott  3 
cipaUy  on  cotton  machinery.     Tte 
up  of  these  combination  cloths,  s( » 
the  pending  legislation. 


Sixth.  The   manager  of   Hie 
makers  of  automobile  and  fi3"niture 
follows: 


The  effect  of  8.  162  might  reaAUy 
some  types  of  pile  fabrics  contali  Ing 


Seventh.  In  addition  to  the 
a  communication,  of  date  Jul 
Mills,  located  at  Rossville,  Ga 


thit 


Can  say  without  hesitation 
percentage  statements  of  the  rav 
decrease  our  use  of  t%w  cotton. 


of  textUe  apparel  ma- 
tt in  combination,  processed  prin- 
J  oulk  of  ovir  production  is  made 
ovir  operations  will  be  affected  by 


Collins  tt  Aikman   factory, 
upholstery,  testified  as 


be  detrimental  to  the  sale  of 

cotton. 


letter  just  referred  to,  I  have 
26,  from  the  Peerless  Woolen 
in  which  the  manager  states: 


any  labeling  bill  that  required 
■material  contents  wo\ild  tend  to 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  jwint  the  entire  letter  received  from  the 
Peerless  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  of  Rossville,  Ga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peerixss  Woolen  Mills. 
New  York,  July  26.  1939. 
Mr.  Edwin  Wilkinson. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Wilkinson:  In  reply  to  your  telephonic  Inquiry,  as  one 
of  the  principal  manufactxirers  of  Ixjys'  suiting  and  trousering 
material,  can  say  without  hesitation  that  any  labeling  bill  that 
required  percentage  statements  of  the  raw  material  contents  would 
tend  to  decrease  our  use  of  raw  cotton. 

While  I  recognize  the  desirability  of  knowing  what  kinds  of 
fll)ers  are  in  a  textile  product,  statements  alleging  to  give  the  exact 
percentage  contents  would  only  mislead  and  confuse  the  con- 
suming public. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Pdxless  Wooixn  Mills. 
J.  L.  HtrrcHisoN.  Jr. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning  carries  a  short  news  story,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  read  at  the  desk  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  cl'  rk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  28,  1939] 

The  House  Rules  Committee  deferred  action  yesterday  on  a  re- 
quest that  the  Martin  wool-labtllng  bill  be  given  legislative  right- 
of-way. 

Chairman  SABA-rn  (Democrat) ,  of  Illinois,  said  no  clearance  would 
be  given  until  fxirther  hearings  could  be  held  Representative  Cox 
(Democrat),  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  committee,  commented 
that  the  measure  was  'highly  controversial,"  and  that  Members  of 
Congress  were  being  "propagandized  from  every  source"  concern- 
In?  't. 

The  bill,  approved  by  the  House  IntersUte  Commerce  Committee, 
would  require  that  labels  show  the  percentages  of  virgin,  reproc- 
essed, and  reused  wool,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  other  fibers  in 
a  product. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  if  the  news 
story  just  read  is  a  correct  reflection  of  opinion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  enacted  finally  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  a  correct  assumption,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  will  have  ample  time  between  now  and  January  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  effect  upon  the  cotton  industry  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  assume  from  what  the  Senator  has  said — 
and  I  want  to  know  if  my  assumption  is  correct — that  his 
study  of  this  question  when  the  measure  was  under  con- 
sideration indicated  to  him  that  its  passage  would  result  in 
some  injury  at  least  to  the  cotton  producers  and  to  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
a  law  would  be  injurious  to  the  cotton  industry,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Of  course  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  to  help  the  wool  growers.  In  the  event  it  does 
help  the  wool  growers  by  increasing  the  demand  for  wool  it 
will  decrease  the  demand  for  cotton  and  thereby  injure  the 
cotton  industry,  because  the  bill  seeks  to  make  gold  out  of 
wool  and  dross  out  of  cotton.  The  bill  seeks  to  glorify  virgin 
wool  and  to  condemn  reclaimed  wool  as  shoddy,  and  by 
inference  the  bill  places  cotton  in  the  same  class  with 
shoddy. 

Mr.  WALSH.  The  bill  does  not  require  that  the  labels 
contain  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  cotton  that  may  be 
interwoven  with  the  wool  in  the  production  of  a  given  prod- 
uct, does  it?  I  am  asking  this  preliminary  to  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee  to  the  Senate  sought  to  define  wool.  Wool  was 
defined  as — 

the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  or  lamb  or  hair  of  the 
Angora  or  Cashmere  goat  and  may  Include  the  so-called  specialty 
fibers,  namely,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  rabbit,  and 
Tlcvma. 


Mr.  WALSH.  What  I  am  trying  to  develop  Is  that  If  the 
label  should  say  that  75,  80,  or  60  percent  virgin  wool  was 
embodied  in  a  particular  product  coming  from  a  manufac- 
turer or  a  store,  the  inference  would  be,  would  it  not.  that 
some  of  the  remainder  of  it  was  cotton? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Either  that  or  shoddy.  Cot- 
ton and  shoddy  would  be  placed  on  a  par.  One  would 
be  just  as  much  discredited  as  the  other. 

Mr.  WALSH.  And  is  not  the  bill  based  upon  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  prejudice  in  the  purchaser's  mind  against 
shoddy  with  wool,  and  also  against  cotton  intermingled  with 
wool  in  the  production  of  a  fabric? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  share  the  opinion  held  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  share  his  interpreta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  measure.  The  bill  is 
Intended  to  help  the  wool  growers,  and  I  favor  helping  the 
wool  growers,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton  growers, 
because  my  State  produces  wool.  Oklahoma  produces  a  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  per  year,  and  I  do  not  want  to  help  the 
wool  growers  of  my  State  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  my  State,  and  in  my  judgment  that  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  measure. 

Since  there  has  been  absolutely  no  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  cotton  to  wool.  I  object  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law 
until  the  question  of  this  relationship  shall  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  observe  in  reading  the  Record  that  evi- 
dently some  of  the  Senators  from  the  southern  ootton-pro- 
ducing  States  share  the  Senator's  opinion.  Ttiough  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  cast  a  small  number  of  votes — 23 — 5 
of  those  came  from  the  cotton -producing  States  of  the  South. 
I  share  the  view  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pressed, that  the  result  of  this  legislation  is  apt  to  be  injurious 
to  the  cotton  producers  and  to  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  not  a  doubt  atx>ut 
it,  because  if  the  bill  helps  the  wool  growers  it  will  promote 
an  increased  demand  for  wool  products,  and  to  the  extent 
that  more  wool  is  used,  to  that  same  extent  less  cotton  will 
be  used.    That  is  injury  No.  1. 

The  second  injury  is  that  cotton  is  placed  in  the  same  class 
as  shoddy.  I  object  to  such  a  classification  and  for  such 
reasons  I  have  objected  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  assume  the  Senator  recognizps  that  It  is 
probably  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  but  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  for  the  service  he  rendered 
in  his  speech  of  yesterday  and  in  his  speech  of  today  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation may  be  much  more  far  reaching  than  was  expected 
or  contemplated,  and  that  there  should  be  a  further  study 
of  the  subject  along  the  line  of  its  effect  on  the  cotton- 
producing  States  and  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  pertinent  suggestions. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  ThomasI  has  expressed 
what  he  had  expected  to  say  in  reference  to  the  truth-in- 
fabric  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record,  having  in  mind  that 
the  bill  would  come  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  President,  it  having  been  asserted  in  the  Senate  that 
S.  162  and  H.  R.  944— truth-in-fabrlc  bills— were  urged 
solely  in  the  interest  of  wool  growers.  I  introduce  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  partial  list  of  letters  and  resolutions 
from  the  leading  farm,  labci-.  consumer,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, cloth  and  garment  manufacturers  and  others  urging 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

I  offer  a  letter  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedera- 
Uon  dated  July  22,  1939.  signed  by  W.  R.  Ogg.  director, 
endorsing  Senate  biU  162.  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
Its  enactment  will  not  affect  cotton. 

I  offer  a  letter  from  the  National  Cooperative  Council, 
dated  July  24,  1939.  The  National  Cooperative  Council  has 
cooperatives  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  including,  among 
others,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans.    The  letter  states  that  they 
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have  adopted  resolutions  unanimously  endorsing  Senate  bill 
162,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  biU  will  not  injure  cotton. 
I  offer  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dated 
July  28,  1939,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  bill  will  help 
cotton. 

I  offer  a  table  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau,  showing 
the  quantity  of  cotton,  recovered  wool,  and  raw  wool  used 
during  the  year  in  industry  from  1914  to  1935.  showing 
among  other  things,  that  from  1914  to  1935  the  amount  of 
cotton  used  decreased  from  6  percent  to  3  percent;  that 
the  amount  of  recovered  wool  fiber,  which  is  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  increased  from  19  percent  in  1914  to  25  percent 
In  1931. 

I  offer  a  statement  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  pre^dent  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  reciting  in  some  detail 
the  struggle  during  the  past  20  years  to  have  a  labeling  biU 
enacted,  and  stating  the  reasons  why  that  great  farm  federa- 
tion endorses  Senate  bill  162. 

I  offer  a  statement  from  Frederick  Brenckman,  represent- 
ing the  National  Grange,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  oldest 
farm  organization  in  the  country,  having  been  established 
over  72  years  ago  and  having  approximately  800.000  mem- 
bers in  36  States,  specifically  endorsing  Senate  bUl  162. 

I  offer  a  statement  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  representing  10  Farmers'  Union  State  organiza- 
tions, specifically  endorsing  this  bUl,  and  stating  the  reasons 
why,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  enacted. 

I  present  a  letter  signed  by  I,  M.  Ombum,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Label  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  specifically  endorsing  Senate 
bill  162  and  advising  that  his  department  has  the  active 
sympathy  and  support  of  4,500.000  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  2.000,000  women  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Labor. 

I  offer  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Ernest  William  Howard,  pre- 
senting resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  May  1938.  asking 
for  legislation  which  will  assist  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  bringing  about  full  informative  labeling  which  will 
permit  the  consumer  to  identify  what  she  is  buying.  The 
general  federation  is  an  organization  throughout  the  country 
of  club  women  and  has  some  2,000.000  members. 

I  present  a  letter  dated  March  3.  1939.  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor Burton  K.  Wheeler  by  Glenn  T.  Stebbins.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Livestock  Association,  setting 
forth  a  resolution  endorsing  Senate  bill  162  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  stockgrower  and  also  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  present  a  list  of  the  great 
national  organizations  which  have  endorsed  Senate  bill  162 
and  others  which,  while  they  have  not  endorsed  the  bill,  have 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  a  labeling  measure.  There  is 
also  attached  a  list  of  the  names  of  labor  organizations,  local 
farm  organizations,  and  various  corporations  and  individuals 
numbering  more  than  300  and  coming  from  46  States  in  the* 
Union,  favoring  the  proposed  legislation.  I  ask  that  all  the 
documents  I  have  presented  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  mat- 
ters presented  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wiU  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Amzkican  Farm  Bihucau  Federation 
Hon.  H.  H.  8CHWA«,.  ^"^^-^tan.  D.  C,  July  22.  1939. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C 
i.n^T«°^  Senator:  I  note  in  the  debate  on  the  truth-ln-fabric 
bill  in  the  Senate  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  thte  bill 
would  result  In  decreasing  the  consumption  of  cotton 
♦K^"^  t  '^^  '^  entirely  unwarranted.  Prom  my  investigation  of 
thte  matter  I  am  convinced  that  It  will  probably  result  m  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  cotton,  rather  than  decreasing  «  If  it  hi 
any  effect  at  all  in  thU  respect  cv^cusmg  «,  u  u  nas 

Without  this  legislation  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  can  nur- 
chase    rags   and    other   second-hand   materials,    tew    apart    thSe 

Sid  S  f^^^^u^^"^  \?  '^^,  manufacture  of  clothing  whlchll 
sold  to  the  public  as  aU  wool.  Thus  the  nubile  eets  an  inf^rioT 
article  under  the  false  Impression  that  thls^"s  ,^d^%*nei  wS?L 
TJito  torn  merely  requires  the  manufwrturers  of  woolen  g^  to 


wl  lose 


Indlvl  lual 


Indirect 


tell  the  truth  as  to  the  content 
sell  goods  made  of  second-hand 
manufacturers  can  stlU  use 
any  other  materials  In  mixture 
consumer  the  truth  about  whal 

While  no  one  can  predict   w 
demand.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
have  to  tell  the  truth  about 
be  more  likely  to  prefer  a 
such  as  wool  and  cotton,  to  a 
other  second-hand  matertals 
pulling  and  tearing  apart  of  th 
facture. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 
latlon  since  1D20.     Its  policies 
from  State  Farm  Bureaus  in  40 
one  and  one-half  million 
vitally  Interested  in  the  welfare 
fare  of  the  wool  grower.     We 
injure  in  any  way  the  welfare 
contrary.  It  may  have  some 

Again  may  I  emphasize  that  _ 
facturers  of  woolen  goods  to  tel 
of  their  goods.  They  are  at 
materials  they  desire,  but  they 
concerning  such  goods.  This  Is 
mon  honesty  comparable  to  w^at 
in  other  fields  through  the  Pure  . 

It  carries  out  the  fundamentil 
stated  by  the  late  Justice  Cardoso 
Commission  v.  Algoma  Lumber 
"Fair  competition  Is  not  obtained 
against  a  misrepresentation  of 
set  their  faces  against  a 
ruptlng  in  its  tendency.    The 
an  order  for  one  thing  he  Is 
In  such   matters  the  public 
though  the  choice  may  be 
perhaps  by  Ignorance.    Nor  is 
Dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
have  come  to  them  if  (they) 
to  others  whose  methods  are  less 

The  Senate  is  to  be  commende  1 
this  bill  yesterday.     We  sincerely 
be  reconsidered.    It  is  too  bad  sti  i 
ago  to  end  the  flagrant  abuses  Ic 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 


July  28 


3f  such  goods.    They  can  no  longer 

wool  as  vlrgln-wool  articles.    The 

shoddy,  or  cotton,  or  silk,  or  rayon,  or 

with  wool,  provided  they  teU  the 

the  article  contains. 

I  th  certainty  chiinges  in  consumer 

jonclude  that  If  the  manufacturer* 

mil  tares  with  wool,  the  consumer  will 

garment  composed  of  all  new  materials, 

gjrment  made  out  of  wool  rags  and 

Tse  fibers  have  been  damaged  by 

fabric  in  the  process  of  remanu- 

P  (deration  has  supported  such  legls- 

re  determined  by  voting  delegates 

States,  representing  approximately 

lual  farm  people.     We  are  Just  as 

of  the  cotton  farmer  as  the  wel- 

iee  nothing  in  this  legislation  to 

3f  the  cotton  grower,  but,  en  the 

benefit  to  the  cotton  Industry. 

the  bin  does  is  to  require  manu- 

the  truth  concerning  the  content 

rfect  liberty  to  use  any  kind  of 

can  no  longer  deceive  the  public 

a  fundamental  principle  of  com- 

it  has  already  been  accomplished 

Pood  and  Drugs  Act. 

principle  of  fair  competition  as 

in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade 

I'o.  (291  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  67). 

n  by  balancing  a  gain   in  money 

thing  supplied.    The  courts  must 

of  business  standards  so  cor- 

Is  prejudiced  if  upon  giving 

with  something  else     •     •     •. 

entitled   to   get   what  It   chooses. 

ed  by  caprice  or  by  fashion   or 

prejudice  only  to  the  consumer. 

I^judlced  when  orders  that  would 

been  rightly  named  are  diverted 

scrupulous." 

for  Its  decisive  vote  In  approving 
hope  that  this  action  will  not 
legislation  was  not  passed  long 
the  sale  of  woolen  goods. 

W.  R.  Occ.  Director. 


a  1 


p  jrfect 


th; 
^ncep  Ion 
coi  sumer 
supp  lied 

is 
dictated 
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such 


Nat  okal  CooprmATivx  Cotincii,, 

TT„„    rv  m_  Washington,  D.  C.  July  24.  1939. 

Hon.  Elmer  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Thomas:  Tlie  Congressional  Record  of  July 
2i   indicated   that  you  had  movxl  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
truth-ln-fabrlcs  bm  which   had   passed   the   Senate  by   a   vote   oX 
48  to  23. 

We  know  of  jour  long  service  to  agriculture  and  your  coopera- 
tion m  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It  is  because  of  this  fa:t  that  we  appeal  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  1.700.000  farmers  Uat  are  memljers  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Council  that  you  d<  not  request  a  reconsideration  of 
this  matter. 

The  council  Is  made  up  of  son  e  4.000  farmers'  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  purchasing  organlza  tlons  with  membership  in  every 
state  In  the  Union.  For  a  num  )er  of  years  our  organization  has 
been  interested  In  truth-in-fab -Ics  legislation  and  at  the  1939 
annual  meeting  held  in  January  reaffirmed  its  position  by  passlne 
the  following  resolution:  t^ooi^xB 

,ooT^^/*"2°^w  Cooperative  Coancll  at  its  meeting  In  January 
l^^  f^  cZ^f  the  fabric-labeling  bill,  and  the  bill,  though  passed 
by  the  Senate,  failed  to  be  reported  In  time  to  get  on  ttie  House 
calendar.  The  council,  therefore  reaffirms  Its  pSsitlon  and\ir«» 
the  passage  of  new  fabric-labeling  bills,  S.  162  and  H  R  944  " 
-J,?H  /V^^  *w^®  question  whether  the  Schwartz  blU,"  S.  162 
would  injure  the  cotton  farmers  We  are  unable  to  see  how  thli^ 
t^  ?Lf^^^*V°K  7°'?^'*  ^J^""  ^  ^«  producers  of  cotton.  We  feel 
^^tt.^^^''^''"*"'i*=^  legislation  «rould  tend  to  benefit  the  entLre 
Si^  thii'^^T^-  ^^*  °^^^'  °'  '^^'-  °°«  °'  the  strong  fwiera- 
cXi  fl^,L.%VP  *^^  membership  of  this  councU  is  the  American 
wr,^  T^^P*"^^"^;^  Association  with  headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans This  organization  Is  mad«  up  of  some  12  State  cooperative 
S^f£^,°^  cotton  growers.  T  he*^ American  Cotton  cSS^ratvl 
^^nt^  is  supporting  this  tni  h-ln-fabrlcs  legislation  a£d  were 

SsKn^'wVreTdopTeS^  °^^""^  ""^°  ""-^""^^  ^--^-«  *^ 
thS^f^"^""^"   operates   on   a  ur  animous-consent  basis,   and   for 

In  L^f  °^1"  P*^^  *"y  resQ  utions  that  are  not  approved  by 
all  of  its  member  associations  -hf^uvcu  uy 

of^hin^o^rV^^^."^^  *^*  y°"  ^"^  your  support  to  the  passage 
of  this  important  measure  and  issure  you  that  we  wUl  n^tlv 
appreciate  your  efforts.  greaiiy 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely  yours. 


Secretary-  Treasurer, 


IteRA  T.  Bensotv, 
National   Cooperative    CoundL 
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Pbdsrax.  Trade  ComcBSioir. 

Washington,  July  28.  1939. 
Hon.  H.  H.  ScHWARTi, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senatc«  Schwartz:  I  have  received  and  presented  to 
the  Commission  your  letter  of  Jxily  27.  1939.  referring  to  the  wool- 
products  Ubellng  blU.  S.  162.  and  propounding  two  questions: 
First,  as  to  whether  the  bill  adversely  affects  cotton;  and.  second, 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl  be  effective  with  respect 
to  Imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  matter  In  the  light  of  Its 
many  years  of  experience  respecting  commercial  practices  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  in  commerce  of  fabrics  and  fabric  merchan- 
dise: and,  responding  to  your  first  question.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  will  have 
no  adverse  effect  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  cotton. 

As  a  textile  fiber,  cotton  has  distinctive  quaUtles  and  intrinsic 
mertts.  and  the  bill,  requiring  truthful  disclosure,  would  undoubt- 
edly tend  toward  having  these  merltortovis  qualities  of  cotton 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  buying  public.  Moreover.  In 
mtxed  Idbrlcs.  those  not  composed  wholly  of  virgin  wool,  cotton 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  employed  in  place  of  cheap 
Bhoiddy  or  low-grade  second-hand  wool  fibers  which  are  at  present 
used  In  such  mixed  products  without  disclosure  of  such  fact  to 
the  consuming  public.  Under  aU  the  circumstances,  it  appears 
quite  possible  that  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  the  trend  will  be 
toward  a  greater  vise  of  cotton  in  mixed  goods  in  lieu  of  certain 
types  of  shoddy. 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  any  fiber,  but  is  aimed  at 
having  the  respective  products  marketed  under  nondeceptlve  con- 
ditions of  truthful  disclosure  in  the  Interest  of  maintaining  fair 
competition  and  consumer  protection.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  honest  disclosure  of  a  meritorious  fiber  does  not  hurt, 
but  on  the  contrary  helps  It-s  sale.  Cotton  -with  its  many  dis- 
tinctive and  desirable  properties  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
adversely  affected  In  such  situation. 

Respecting  your  second  question  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  be 
effective  In  the  matter  of  Imports  from  foreign  countries,  the 
measure  Is  applicable  to  6\ich  foreign  Impxjrts  as  well  as  to  domestic 
wool  products.  In  addition,  tlie  bill  provides  means  for  excluding 
from  the  coimtry  foreign  merchandise  misbranded  under  its  terms. 
It  also  provides  for  sworn  declaration  of  contents  on  so-called 
consular  invoices  as  required  In  the  act  of  June  17.  1930:  also  the 
falsification  of  or  the  failure  to  set  forth  such  Information  in  such 
Invoices  is  made  an  unfair  method  of  competition  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  If  done  with  willful  Intent,  it  is  also 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor.  Moreover,  the  guilty  party  may  be 
prohibited  from  importing  or  participating  in  Importations  of  wool 
products  into  the  United  States  except  upon  filing  bond  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  sum  double  the  value  of  the  wool 
products  and  the  duty  thereof,  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Upon  general  administrative  procedures 
through  treaty  arrangements,  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  original  sources  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods.  Like- 
wise, through  scientific  tests,  the  presence  of  the  most  objection- 
able types  of  shc«ddy  In  the  fabric  can  be  sufficiently  detected  for 
purposes  of  enforcement. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  as  a  whole  and  In  answering 
your  question  specifically,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  effective  with  respect  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  E.  Frscr,  Chaiman. 


Materials 


Cotton: 

Quantity  in  pounds.. 

Percent 8fp  of  total. . . 
Recovered     wool     fiber, 
rafrs.  clippines.  etc.: 

Qtiantityin  pounds. - 

Per«nta(!e  of  total 

Raw    wool   and   animiU 
ha!r: 

Quantity  in  iiounds. . 

Percentage  of  total . . . 
Waste,  noils,  and  rayon: 

Quantity  in  pounds.. 

Percentage  of  total... 

Total  fiber 


1914 


28.387,022 
6 


85.702,073 
19 


28C,  560. 705 
65 

42.411.874 
10 


1910 


17. 375, 403 
4 


79,  ei«.  805 
18 


282, 117, 55C 
68 

43.738.241 
10 


443. 070, 674 


432.84^005 


1929 


20, 167, 19: 


93.003.428 


276. 321, 490 
62 

58,622,74<; 
13 


448.114.861 


1931 


14.580,036 
4 


51.  MO.  520 
16 


223.373,213 
68 

41,  273,  485 
12 


331.067,251 


£935 


12.511.687 
S 


111.401715 
25 


21S,5S1.735 
65 

76,  357, 370 
17 


4*8.855.507 


BTATEMCNT   OF    EDWARD    A.    ONEAL.    PRESmENT,    AMERICAN    FARM    BTHtXAU 

FEDERATION 

For  nearly  20  years  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
consistently  vu^ed  action  by  Congress  to  protect  wool  growers  and 
consvimers  against  misrepresentation  and  deception  In  the  sale  of 
woolen  goods.  In  1920  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"We  demand  of  Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  a  law  which 
wUl  compel  clothing  and  fabrics  containing  shoddy  or  other  su^ti- 
tutes  for  virgin  wool  to  be  plainly  marked  as  such." 

Again  and  again  since  that  time  our  organization  has  reiterated 
this  appeal  to  Congress.    In  the  meantime  condlUons  have  grown 


worse,  until  In  recent  years  the  wod-mAnufaeturing  industry  hal 
been  using  more  shoddy  and  substitute  fibers  than  all  the  virgin 
wool  combined.  When  such  mixtures  are  sold  to  the  constmier  as 
"all  wool"  or  as  "pure  wool,"  "virgin  wool."  or  other  representations 
which  lead  the  consumer  to  believe  that  the  product  is  made  of 
vlrgm  wool,  such  deception  of  the  public  is  indefensible.  It  is  too 
bad  that  such  practices  have  not  l)een  outlawed  long  ago. 

The  Schwartz-Martin  bUl  merely  seeks  to  protect  the  public 
against  deception  In  the  sale  of  woolen  articles.  It  does  not  prevent 
the  manufacturer  from  using  any  kind  of  substitute  fibers  and 
mixing  them  with  woolen  goods  in  any  way  that  he  desires  and  to 
any  extent  that  he  desires.  All  he  Is  required  to  do  Is  to  truthfully 
label  his  products  so  that  the  consumers  will  know  the  truth  about 
what  he  offers  for  sale.  The  consumer  can  then  make  an  Intelligent 
decision  In  purchasing  such  goods.  If  the  consumer  wants  Uie 
cheaper  goods  made  of  shoddy,  he  or  she  can  select  such  goods  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  the  article  really  Is.  instead  of  being  sold  an 
InferlOT  article  containing  shoddy  under  the  pretense  that  the 
article  is  all  virgin  wool,  as  happens  all  too  often  now. 

The  problem  is  not  complicated  and  difficult  as  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  contend.  The  issue  is  really  quite  plain:  it  cornea 
down  to  a  simple  question  of  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  public.  The  honest  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer 
who  wants  to  tell  the  public  the  truth  about  the  producu  which  he 
sells  should  welcome  this  legislation  to  protect  them  against  com- 
petitors who  want  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  by  selling  goods 
under  misrepresentation.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the 
nxanufacturers  and  some  retailers  are  supporting  this  legislation. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  such  flagrant  and  widespread  deception 
of  the  public  should  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  A  great  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  In  other  fields.  We  now  have  the  Piue 
Pood  and  Drvig  Act  to  protect  the  public  against  adulteration  and 
deception  In  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs:  we  liave  the  Commodltiee 
Exchange  Act  to  outlaw  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  and  to 
protect  against  excessive  speculative  manipulations  of  commodity 
markets:  the  SecuriUes  and  Exchange  CtMnmlsslon  to  protect  against 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  In  the  sale  of  securities  It  required 
many,  many  years  of  agitation  before  action  was  obtained  to  correct 

The  wool  industry  has  had  more  than  ample  time  to  voluntarily 
correct  the  abuses  in  the  sale  of  woolen  goods,  but  has  not  done  so; 
instead  the  situation  has  gro^TJ  worse  over  the  years.  The  farmer! 
and  consumers  whose  Interests  are  adversely  affected  by  the  wide- 
spread deception  In  the  sale  of  so-called  woolen  goods  have  no  other 
recourse  than  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  protection.  The 
remedy  prop>osed  Is  fair  and  reasonable  and  should  provide  effective 
protection  to  all  legitimate  Interests. 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  further  extended  argument  or 
investigation  of  this  matter,  as  It  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  opponents  today  are  pursuing  the  same 
tactics  and  offerlnK  almost  IdenticaUy  the  same  excuses  as  towhy 
nothing  effective  should  be  done  that  they  did  15  yeais  ago.  These 
threadbare  objections  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again; 
yet  the  opposition  of  certain  groups  with  selfish  interest*  involved 
still  continues. 

Now,  as  then,  they  are  favoring  inadequate  substitute  legislation 
such  as  S.  1496,  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  JAassachusetta. 
In  1924  the  opposition  favored  an  Inadequate  substitute  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  grows  worse.  Therefore  the  primary 
need  at  this  time  is  for  prompt  and  effective  action  by  CongreM 
to  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  end  these  abuses. 

As  to  the  need  for  action  to  correct  abuses  on  the  sale  of  woolen 
goods.  I  want  to  quote  from  an  address  by  Commissioner  R.  E. 
Freer.'  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  before  the  International 
Association  of  Garment  Manufacturers,  Chicago.  May  26,  1938: 

"This  widespread  interest  In  the  labeUng  of  textile  product*  Is 
a  logical  result  of  the  rapid  technical  chanircs  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries In  recent  years.  Rayon  has  been  developed  to  the  point 
at  which  rayon  fabrics  c-ui  be  made  indistinguishable  from  silk, 
cotton,  or  wool.  The  reclaiming  of  \iaed  wocJ  has  been  so  sys- 
tematically worked  out  that  the  amount  of  reclaimed  wool  used 
each  year  in  textiles  Is  approximately  half  the  amount  of  the 
scoured  new-wool  crop.  The  arts  of  blending  cotton  with  other 
fibers  for  use  in  garments  have  been  so  perfected  that  such  mixed 
fabrics  are  often  more  handsome  than  unmixed  one«.  Special 
processes  of  finishing,  weighing,  and  preshrlnking  fabrics  have 
been  worked  out. 

"No  doubt,  a  part  of  these  innovations  has  come  from  unscru- 
pulous producers  who  see  a  chance  to  sell  an  inferior  product  under 
false  pretenses.  Much  of  the  development,  however,  reflects  the 
versatility  of  the  makers  of  fabrics  and  garments  in  providing  a 
variety  of  uses  for  a  textile  fiber  and  a  variety  of  appearances  and 
qualities  in  textile  fabrics. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  best  of  new  products  hav* 
tended  to  make  the  consumer's  buying  skUl  obsolete,  and  thus  to 
create  a  condition  In  the  market  which  has  been  the  despair  of 
the  intelligent  buyer  and  of  the  scrupulotis  seller. 

"It  Is  still  basically  true  that  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  synthetic 
fibers  have  different  properties,  are  best  applied  to  different  uses, 
and  require  different  types  of  care  if  they  are  to  give  saUsfactory 
service.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  product  which  Is  bought  with- 
out proper  knowledge  Is  likely  to  be  found  unsatisfactory,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  It  may  be  of  Its  kind.  At  the  extreme,  an  occa- 
sional owner  of  a  synthetic  fiber  dress  may  have  It  cleaned  by  a 
procesa  which  dissolves  everything  but  the  buttons.    Much  more 
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frequent,  howcTcr,  are  the  cases  in  which  an  Improperly  washed 
fabric  shrinks,  an  Improperly  dyed  fabric  crocks,  a  garment  which 
U  bought  lor  hard  service  wears  out  too  soon,  and  the  like. 

"The  returned -goods  department  of  retail  stores  are  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  the  economic  waste  Involved  in  this  process, 
but  they  cannot  measure  the  extent  of  the  disappointments  among 
consumers  nor  of  the  ill  will  and  distrust  engendered  toward  thoae 
who  make  the  goods  and  sell  them. 

"But  in  addition  to  the  problem  created  by  the  inappropriate 
purchase  or  treatment  of  good  merchandise,  there  has  been  a 
•erlotis  problem  of  competition  by  the  unscrupulous.  When  the 
buyer  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  one  fiber  and  another.  It 
la  easy  for  the  dishonest  seller  to  supply  a  fabric  which  Is  cheap 
to  make,  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  appropriate  to  Its  Intended  use, 
anA  to  sell  that  fabric  by  flagrant  misrepresentation  at  its  char- 
acter. 

"A  few  such  concerns  are  enoxigh  to  throw  a  whole  industry  into 
confusion.  They  can  destroy  the  goodwill  which  attaches  to  a 
fiber  or  a  type  of  cloth.  They  can  establish  prices  on  the  basis  of 
a  skimped  product,  and  thereby  offer  their  more  scrupulotis  rivals 
the  option  of  losing  money  or  of  vying  with  them  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  quality  and  the  xise  of  deceptive-sales  tactics.  They  can 
subject  a  market  to  unpredictable  shifts  of  demand,  as  consumers 
turn  from  one  type  of  product  which  has  been  insufferably  de- 
graded to  another  in  which  they  still  have  confidence." 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
Msistant  director  of  trade-practice  conferences.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  January  18.  1939: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  slngiilarly  aggravated 
situation  at  confusion,  misrepresentation,  and  deceptive  conceal- 
ment In  the  merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  textile 
products  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  to  the  consimilng  public. 
False  and  often  deliberately  deceptive  representations  In  labels  and 
advertisements  were  resorted  to  in  an  increasing  extent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  new  textile  fibers  and  new  or  advanced 
methods  of  fabrication  brought  (with  their  many  desirable  fea- 
tures) new  problems  of  conftislon  and  sharp  practices,  of  which 
the  unscrupulous  Immediately  took  advantage.  As  a  result,  com- 
plaints cooling  to  the  Commission  from  businessnen  and  from  the 
public  increased.  The  imfair  competition  made  it  difficult  for 
honest  competitors  to  survive  or  maintain  the  high  quality  of  their 
product  and  service.  Deception  of  the  buying  public  was  rapidly 
undermining  consumer  confidence,  so  essential  to  sound  and  pros- 
perous business.  Little  reliance  could  be  placed  by  the  consimier 
In  many  of  the  labels  and  the  advertising  matter.  In  scores  of 
cases  It  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  enter  corrective  pro- 
ceedings against  Individual  offenders.  Indeed,  on  the  record  there 
are  perhaps  more  stipulations  and  orders  to  cease  and  desist  out- 
standing in  the  case  of  misrepresentation  of  textile  merchandise 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  comparable  class  of  consumer  goods. 

"Dishonest  practices  In  the  marketing  of  any  commodity,  whether 
it  be  a  textile  or  anything  else,  have  a  destructive  effect  upon 
business,  and  unless  checked  will  reduce  the  industry  to  a  chaotic 
and  demoralized  condition,  besides  injuring  and  defrauding  the 
buying  public.  In  the  textile  field  such  a  condition  was  fast  de- 
veloping. The  need  for  protection  of  Industry  and  trade  and  the 
consuming  public  became  most  pressing.  Something  had  to  be 
done. 

"A  general  Investigation  and  study  of  the  situation  was  made  by 
the  Commission.  It  is  apparent  that  much  of  the  deception  was 
rooted  in  the  concealment  or  nondisclosure  of  the  fiber  content  of 
fabrics  In  face  of  new  processes  whereby  the  well-recognized  ap- 
pearance and  feel  of  the  basic  textile  fibers  are  widely  simulated 
or  Imitated  in  yam  or  fabric  of  a  totally  different  fiber.  For  ex- 
ample. Imitations  of  silk,  wool,  and  linen  In  fabrics  containing  no 
silk  at  fill,  or  no  wool,  or  no  linen,  were  developed  to  such  extent 
as  to  deceive  even  the  experienced.  TTie  art  of  manipulating 
fabrics,  of  combining  different  fibers,  has  advanced  to  where  the 
eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  no  longer  reliable  guides  to  any 
purchaser  as  to  what  the  fabric  is  comp(xed  of. 

"Under  the  circumstances  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  character  of  the  fiber  content  affords  the  only  adequate 
corrective  for  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  so  harmful  to 
the  buying  public  and  to  business.  Misstatements  by  sales  clerks, 
though  in  some  Instances  apparently  deliberate  or  Inexcusable,  are 
In  many  Instances  made  through  Ignorance  and  lack  of  knowledge, 
coupled  with  the  natural  desire  to  say  that  which  will  help  make 
a  sale.  Through  disclosure  of  the  essential  facts  on  the  label, 
those  who  deliberately  misrepresent  would  have  their  falsehood 
exposed.  Those  inclined  to  misrepresent  throtigh  ignorance  or  lack 
of  knowledge  would  have  the  information  necessary  to  prevent  the 
misrepresentation.  Those  fabrics  and  articles  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance or  feel  of  that  which  they  are  not  would  have  their  true 
nature  made  known  and  thus  be  marketed  for  what  they  are  and 
on  their  own  respective  merits. 

'In  the  development  of  new  fibers  and  new  types  of  fabrics, 
with  a  plethora  of  trade  descriptions,  much  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding has  also  developed  as  to  what  kind  of  labeling  and 
what  kind  of  disclosures  are  deemed  to  be  proper  and  reasonably 
required  for  the  prevention  of  that  type  of  decention  which  the 
present  law  prescribes.  It  became  apparent  In  the  situation  that 
It  would  be  a  great  help  if  rules  were  provided  which  could  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  manufact\irer.  the  Jobber,  the  dealer,  and  to 
everybody — convenient  and  officially  sanctioned  provisions  by  which 
all  might   be   Informed  and   advised  as  to  the  practices  to   be 
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avoided  as  harmful  and  as  ta  what  types  of  labeling  are  deemed 
proper  rules  which  may  be  followed  with  asstirance  that  they  will 
keep  one  within  the  straight  and  narrow  path  where  he  may 
conduct  his  business  freely  and  without  fear  of  having  his  label- 
ing subject  to  question  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  law.  In  such 
rules  the  many  who  desire  io  conduct  their  business  on  a  high 
ethical  plane  would  have  a  uniform  specification  of  fair  practices 
to  which  they  could  volunta^ly  adhere  and  on  which  they  could 
cooperate  with  their  competitors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  condition 
of  clean  and  wholesome  com|>etition." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  strongly  supports  the 
Schwartz-Martin  bill  and  urgies  its  ^leedy  enactment  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  oppose  amendments  that  will  weaken  and  Injure  the 
effectiveness  of  this  measuae.  We  likewise  oppose  inadequate 
substitutes  such  as  S.  149€. 

We  hope  the  Schwartz-Mai  tin  bill  will  have  the  early  approval 
o*  the  Senate  Committee  on  ]  nterstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce  and 
of  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bjwaed  a.  OVzkL.  President. 


THX     liaTZONAL 


•TATKICENT    OF    VBEDZRIC     BRZI#CKMAM,     aZPEXSCNTINO 
CBAKCZ.  1  iTASHIKGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Brknckman.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  my  name  is  Frederic  Brenckman. 
and  I  am  the  Washington  re  presentatlve  of  the  National  Orange. 
The  Orange  is  the  oldest  fafm  organization  in  America.  It  waa 
established  72  years  ago,  and  we  have  approximately  800,000  mem- 
bers, distributed  among  36  States. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  NaUonal  Grange  has  demanded 
legislation  that  would  compeil  the  labeling  of  woolen  fabrics  and 
garments  in  such  a  manner  afi  to  designate  approximately  the  per- 
centage of  virgin  wool  and  Substitutes,  such  as  reclaimed  wooL 
cotton,  and  rayon,  used  in  the  manuf  actiire  of  these  products. 

We  are  heartily  In  favor  of  )the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  163.  In 
our  opinion,  this  legislation  jwould  prove  beneficial  both  to  wool 
producers  and  consumers.  Itl  should  be  welcomed  by  honest  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers.  I 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  extend  the  principle* 
imderlylng  the  national  I>ure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  woolen  goods  and  fabrics.  The  Grange  was  the 
pioneer  In  advocating  natioiial  legislation  to  protect  the  people 
against  fraud  and  deception  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proc- 
essed foods  and  drugs.  The  Pvu-e  Food  and  Dnigs  Act  was  passed 
In  1906.  and  scarcely  any  oth*  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress during  the  last  gener4tlon  has  more  abundantly  Justified 
Itself.  This  legislation  protects  the  health  and  the  very  lives  of 
the  people.  It  works  no  hatdshlp  on  honest  manufactiirers  and 
distributors. 

When  the  fight  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  was  in 
progress,  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Wylle.  who  became  the  outstanding 
individual  figure  in  the  crusade,  used  to  say.  "Put  It  on  the  label!" 
-Put  it  on  the  label !"  Let  tlie  people  know  whether  they  are  buy- 
ing clothing  and  fabrics  made  of  honest  virgin  wool  or  whether 
they  are  getting  shoddy  made  from  reclaimed  wool  and  old  rags 
picked  up  from  the  ash  heaps  of  America  and  Europe  by  scavengers. 

There  is  no  dispute  whate\(er  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  virgin 
wool  and  reclaimed  wool.  Vii^ln  wool  Is  a  new.  unxised  fiber  hav- 
ing qualities  of  warmth  and  df  wear  which  no  other  fiber  {Xissesses. 
Reclaimed  wool  is  an  inferio*-.  second-hand,  previously  manufac- 
txn-ed  or  used  substitute  for  virgin  wool.  Reclaimed  wool  never 
makes  a  product  as  good  as  If  it  were  made  of  virgin  wool.  Re- 
claimed wool,  grade  for  gradp.  Is  sold  to  the  wool  manufacturer 
as  a  substitute  in  competltlo^  with  virgin  wool  at  from  one-third 

wool.     The  very  qualities  of  warmth 

wool  the  most  valuable  and  neces- 

elther  greatly  diminished  or  entirely 

inder  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 

lecelved  through  the  use  of  this  sub- 

„ jther  articles  they  buy  for  themselves 

and  their  families,  under  the  Impression  that  they  are  made  of 
virgin  wool.  i 

Surely  the  purchaser  or  the  consiuner  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
he  is  buying  a  new  or  second-hand  article.  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  providing  this  information  than  by  affixing  stamps,  tags, 
or  labels  to  the  products  offeied  for  sale,  as  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing bill?  This  legislation  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  shoddy  ck  reclaimed  wool,  but  it  will  protect 
the  purchaser  by  giving  him  information  as  to  what  he  is  buying. 

Let  me  relate  a  little  personal  experience  I  had  in  buying  clothing: 
I  bought  a  suit  from  a  first-class  store  on  F  Street  and  took  It  for 
granted  that  It  would  wear  w<n.  In  a  very  short  time  I  discovered 
a  hole  near  the  lapel  of  the  ;oat.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to 
me  to  suppose  that  the  moths  tiad  already  begun  to  devour  the  suit, 
BO  I  was  a  little  bit  perplexel.  •  •  •  Pretty  soon  cracks  and 
vents  began  to  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  coat,  and  it  was 
UteraUy  falling  apart,  after  I  I  ad  worn  it  a  week  or  so.  And  it  was 
shoddy,  ptire  and  simple.  I  v  as  so  aggravated  that  I  sent  a  letter 
to  the  store  where  I  had  bought  it,  and  where  I  had  an  account, 
and  told  them  to  take  my  nan  e  off  their  books,  that  I  did  not  want 
to  deal  any  fm^her  with  a  stoi  e  handling  goods  of  that  description. 

Now,  by  way  of  comparison,  1  ilrs.  Brenckman  bought  a  winter  coat. 
It  was  made  by  Forstmann  Wsolen  Co..  and  It  was  made  of  virgin 
wool.  It  wore  for  years  and  l<oked  splendid  all  the  while  and  gave 
her  the  warmth  and  protection  that  she  wanted. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  lifference  between  shoddy  and  virgin 
wool.    Now,  how  many  thouiands  of  our  people  throughout  the 


to  one-half  the  price  of  virgii 
and  of  wear  which  make  vi 
sary  fiber  used  by  mankind 
lost  in  reclaimed  wool.     Yet. 
the  American  public  Is  being 
stltute  fiber  In  clothing  and 
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United  States  have  been  victimized  In  recent  years  as  I  have  been 
I  do  not  know.    But,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  fair  way  of 

selling  merchandise.  

Viewing  this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wool  grower, 
official  flgxires  show  that  during  the  past  6  years  more  than  600.- 
000.000  pounds  of  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  have  been  used  by 
woolen  manufacturers  as  an  undisclosed  substitute  for  virgin  wool. 
We  even  Import  miUlons  of  pounds  of  rags  from  Europe  each  year 
because  the  supply  of  discairded  rags  of  the  American  people  is  in- 
E\ifficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  woolen  manufacturers  for  shoddy 
In  the  great  game  of  fraud  and  deception  that,  under  prevaiimg 
conditions.  Is  being  practiced  upon  the  consiuners  of  the  United 

Of  Q tps 

I  understand  that  in  the  recent  trade  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  we  reduced  the  duty  on  rags  in  order  to  furnish  more  abun- 
dant materials  and  supplies  for  the  manufacturers  of  shoddy.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  plenty  of  virgin  wool  in  this  country  that  the 
wool  growers  would  be  glad  to  sell. 

The  time  must  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  condition 
of  affairs.  At  the  last  session  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  similar  to  the 
one  now  pending.  A  companion  bill  was  favorably  rep>crted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  only 
failed  to  pass  the  Hoiise  because  Congress  adjourned  before  It  could 
be  brought  to  a  vote. 

We  trust  that  there  may  be  speedy  and  favorable  action  on  the 
pending  bill. 

STATKMXNT   OF   EDWAKO  K.   KXNNXDT,   WASHXNCTON,   O.   C,  KXPRXSENTINa 
10    FARMERS'    UNION    STATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  name  is  Edward  E.  Kennedy.  My  office  here  is 
109  First  Street  SK.  I  represent  10  farmers'  union  State  organi- 
zations In  the  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  States;  I  also  represent 
farmers'  union  local  and  county  organizations  in  a  total  of  24  States 
In  the  Union. 

Senator  Schwartz.  You  may  now  proceed  with  your  statement. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  this  morning  to  make 
a  brief  statement  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  S.  162.  providing  for 
the  labeling  of  wool  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
This  matter,  as  the  chairman  has  so  well  stated,  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  the  last  several  years,  a  similar  bill  having  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  but  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe,  only  because  the  time  was  so  short  the 
House  was  unable  to  get  action  on  it  before  adjournment. 

I  am  very  glad  this  matter  is  now  up  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session  so  it  may  receive  consideration  and  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  suggestions  as  to  why  this  legis- 
lation is  before  the  Congress  is  contained  In  a  few  woids  I  would 
like  to  read  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  assistant  director 
of  trade-practice  conferences,  made  before  the  National  Retail  Dry- 
goods  Association  on  January  18,  1939.  He  explains  it  very  fully. 
Mr.  Miller  said  in  part: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  singularly  aggravated  slt- 
liation  of  confusion,  misrepresentation,  and  deceptive  concealment 
in  the  merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  textUe  prod- 
ucts In  the  channels  of  trade  and  to  the  consuming  public.  •  •  • 
On  the  record  (of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  there  are  per- 
haps more  stipulations  and  orders  to  cease  and  desist  outstanding 
in  the  case  of  misrepresentation  of  textile  merchandise  than  In 
the  case  of  any  other  comptirable  class  of  consumer  goods. 

"Textiles  may  be  said  to  be  as  essential  as  food  and  shelter  to  the 
existence  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  essential  commodities  under  conditions  of  honesty  and 
competitive  fairness  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  business  and 
to  the  buying  public.  It  must  be  of  deep  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission as  the  agency  which  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  both  from  the  inroads  of  unfair  competitive  methods 
and  deceptive  practices."  ,  _,  ,  ^,       , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  explains  fully  why  this  legislation  Is 
before  the  Congress.  When  I  go  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  any 
article  of  wool  clothing  that  is  supposed  to  be  wool,  I  have  very 
little  opportunity  as  a  ccnsimaer  to  know  what  the  filler  content 
In  that  article  is.  whether  it  is  virgin  wool,  whether  it  U  shoddy,  or 
how  much  is  virgin  wool,  or  how  much  is  shoddy.  And  that  situa- 
tion is  true  of  the  most  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  Statea- 

I  notice  that  since  the  last  Congress  some  mantxfacturers  are 
beginning  to  put  some  labels  on  woolen  goods  sold  in  the  channels 
of  commerce.  These  labels  will  say.  for  instance,  not  leas  than 
60  percent  virgm  wool.  Some  manufacturers  are  doing  that  now. 
Other  labels  will  say  not  more  than  20  percent. 

But  that  still  does  not  reveal  the  fiber  content  In  the  wool. 
This  demonstrates  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  possible  and  prac- 
ticable for  a  reputable  manufacturer  to  teU  the  consuming  public 
what  the  content  is.  whether  virgin  wool  or  shoddy,  or  cotton, 
and   what   pereentage.   as  provided   in   this  biU. 

Now.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  we  are  growing  wool 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  we  are  not  growing  enough  wool 
In  the  United  States  for  our  own  needs.  We  are  Importing  Into 
the  United  States  substantial  quantities  of  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures every  year.  Wool  manufactures  are  coming  into  tills 
country  produced  by  manufacturers  of  other  nations,  of  almost 
every  nation  in  the  world;  and  it  is  very  essential,  not  only  es- 
sential but  entirely  Just,  that  a  manufacturer,  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  outside  and  expecting  to  have  a  market  In  the 
United  States,  should  tell  the  consuming  public  what  kind  of  fiber 
Is  in  the  woolen  product  that  he  offers  to  the  consuming  pubUc  in 
the  United  States. 


I  might  also  say  this,  that  I  have  heard  It  testified  by  some 
manufacturers  at  the  last  hearing  in  the  way  of  glorlfj-lng  the 
qualities  of  shoddv  or  reclaimed  wool. 

Now,  I  agree  right  off  the  reel  that  shoddy  and  reclaimed  wool 
have  their  uses  in  the  making  of  articles  of  merchandiae  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  the  United  States;  but  If  shoddy  or  reclaimed 
wool  and  other  fiber  content  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
woc^en  producu  is  useful,  and  If  It  is  good,  which  it  is  in  Bome 
Instances,  I  think  what  they  ought  to  do  is  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  say  so,  to  see  this  bill  enacted  into  law,  and  be  willing  to  VjU 
the  public  that  we  have  so  much  fiber  content  by  weight  in  thJ» 
article  of  merehandlse,  and  it  \b  good,  and  tell  them  why  it  is 
good.  I  think  that  Is  only  good  merchandising,  and  It  la  good 
advertising. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  substance  of  thla 
bill  very  well,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  I  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  during  their  hearings  last  fall  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  rules  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission promulgated.  And  as  I  understand  the  situation,  this  bill 
is  to  remove  any  question  of  the  authority  or  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  promulgate  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  labeling  of 
woolen  products  according  to  their  fiber  content,  whether  it  la 
virgin  wool,  or  whether  It  is  reclaimed  wool,  or  whether  it  carrlee 
other  fiber  content. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  that  Is  all  the  statement  I  care  to  make 
here  this  morning  I  am  making  it  not  only  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  as  wool  producers,  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  our  people  as 
consumers  who  are  also  farmers. 

The   subcommittee   met   again   on   March   2.    1939.   at    10   a.   m, 
pursuant   to   call,    in   room   412.    Senate    Office    Building,    Senator 
H.  H.  Schwartz,  chairman  of   the   subcommittee,   presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Schwartz  and  AtJsnN. 

Senator  Schwartz.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  At 
the  conclusion  of  our  last  session  Mr.  Besae  filed  a  memorandum 
in  which  he  said  he  desired  that  we  recall  Mr.  Kennedy  for  In- 
formation as  to  the  organization  he  claims  to  represent. 

I  will  now  call  Mr.  Kennedy  to  learn  what  he  has  to  state  In 
reference  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  name  Is  Edward  E.  Kennedy.  I  represent  10  of  the  farmers* 
union  State  organizations,  and  these  State  organizations  that  I 
have  been  representing  here  for  the  last  2  years  were  in  the 
process  of  reorganization  at  the  time  I  made  my  statement  last 
week.  On  the  23d  day  of  February  this  group  of  State  organ- 
izations formed  a  national  union,  or  a  national  organization  known 
as  the  National  Farmers'  Guild.  This  was  done  at  Ooafaen,  Ind, 
on  February  23  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  care  to  dignify  Mr. 
Hesse's  statement  entirely  too  much  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  during  the  past  10  or  12  years  I  have  been  representing  the 
farmers'  union  and  Its  affiliated  organizations  here  in  the  capacity 
of  its  national  secretary,  in  favor  of  legislation  that  would  aid 
and  help  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  I  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  "shoddy"  representations.  So  beyond  that  I 
have  no  more  to  say,  except  that  I  should  like  to  suggest  for  the 
record  here  that  at  this  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers'  Guild 
the  following  resolution  was  tmanimoualy  adopted.  The  resolution 
Is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we  support  and  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
wool-labeling  biU.  Senate  bill  162." 

The  10  State  organizations  that  I  represent  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  the  organizations  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Ohio,  Indiana. 
IlUnols,  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Michigan.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Cali- 
fornia.    Are  there  any  further  questions.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Senator  Schwartz.  No. 

Senator  AtrsriN  I  want  to  Mk  Mr.  Kennedy  some  questions. 
Mr  Kennedy,  are  those  10  organizations.  State  organizations,  sub- 
ordinate organizations  of  this  organization  which  you  have  spoken 
of  as  a  national  organization?  i 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  And  the  national  organization  is  the  one  which 
adopted  the  reaolution  that  you  spoke  of? 
Mr.  Kennidy.  It  is. 

Senator  Austin.  And  was  that  meeting  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  representatives  of  the  organization  which  adopted  that 
resolution? 

Mr.   Kennedy.  Tee,   sir:    It   was   made   up   of   representatives  on 

the  basis  of  1  representative  for  every  250  members.  

Senator  Austin  And  is  the  membership  of  the  national  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  sum  of  the  memberships  of  the  varloue 
State  organizations? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Austim.  And  if  you  represent  these  10  subordinate  or- 
ganizations it  is  by  virtue  of  their  being  components  of  thla 
national  organization;  Is  that  right? 

Mr  Kennedy.  Both.  Senator,  because  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  national  organization  my  representation  of  them  here  in 
Washmgton  was  both  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  State  organization  plus  a  supplemental  action  oX 
the  board  of  directors  of  those  respective  organizations. 

Senator    Austin.  Yes.     So    that    your    authority    came    dlrecUy 
from  the   local  organizations,  as  weU  as  from  this  naUonal  or- 
ganization? 
Mr.  kxwndy.  That  la  right.  Senator. 
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Senator  ATTsmr.  And  you  sre  a  pormanent  repreaentatlTe  liere 
or  those  organizations,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  I  am,  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  Do  you  represent  any  other  farm  organizations 
than  those  which  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Kennedt.  Except  some  of  the  cooperative  organizations 
here.  Senator,  which  have  been  a  part  of.  and  which  are  a  part  of 
the  organizations.  For  example,  the  Farmers'  Union  LlvestocJc 
Commission  at  Chicago,  which  is  a  selling  agency  belonging  to 
the  State  organizations  ot  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  so  forth, 
and  a  number  of  other  cooperatives  along  the  same  line. 

Senator  Attstin.  All  of  these  cooperatives  fit  into  the  same  or- 
ganization which  you  first  mentioned? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  Is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  These  resolutions  that  you  have  given  na  a 
true  copy  of — when  were  they  adopted? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  On  the  23d  day  of  February,  this  last  month. 

Senator  Schwa«tz.  Senator  Auhttn,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
had  a  copy  of  the  previous  hearing,  or  not. 

Senator  Austin.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Schwabtz.  This  witness  was  here  before,  and  testified 
at  length. 

Senator  Austin.  I  did  not  know  that.  Just  one  more  question. 
When  were  the  resolmions  adopted  by  the  subordinate,  or,  rather, 
the  State,   organizations? 

Mr.  Kjcnnedt.  At  their  annual  conventions,  which  were  held 
during  the  fall  months  of  last  year,  and  also  at  their  anniial  con- 
ventions the  previous  year. 

Senator  Austin.  Have  these  State  organizations  for  several  years 
been  supporting  this  tjrpe  of  legislation  which  has  been  offered 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  Senator;  they  have. 

Senator  Austin.  Have  you  any  other  interest,  that  is  financial 
Interest,  or  any  compensatlcn  from  any  other  source,  except  this 
organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Absolutely  none.  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Schwartz, 

Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Wool  Producia 
Labeling  Bill,  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Z>CAB  Six:  My  absence  from  Washington  prevents  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  your  committee.  I  am.  therefore,  requesting  that 
the  following  statement  be  Included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing 
on  8.  182.  the  wool  products  labeling  bill  of  1939. 

The  union -label  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  urges  the  passage  of  this  measiire,  as  it  has  supported 
previous  bills  aimed  at  protection  of  the  consumer,  especially  the 
provisions  that  woiild  force  disclosure  of  the  reclaimed  wool  or 
shoddy  content  of  wool  products. 

Our  department  represents  51  directly  affiliated  International 
imions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  a  membership 
of  over  1.000.000.  Including  the  Sheepshearers'  Union,  which  is 
directly  interested  in  this  legislation.  In  addition  our  department's 
activities  have  the  loyal  support  of  the  4.500.000  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Furthermore,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Labor,  representing  2,000.000 
women.  Is  organized  under  our  dep«utment. 

It  should  be  understood  that  ours  is  essentially  the  consumers' 
department  of  the  American  federation  of  Labor,  and  as  consumers 
we  speak  in  behalf  of  this  wool-labeling  bill.  We  are,  of  course, 
primarily  interested  in  identifying  for  the  consumer  commodities 
made  under  fair  union  conditions.  But  while  the  tmion  label  is 
a  guaranty  of  fair  wages  and  hours  to  workers.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  constitute  a  guaranty  that  the  ingredients  of  commodities  so 
labeled  meet  any  specified  standard  of  quality.  For  the  protection 
of  workers  as  consumers,  therefore,  we  have  always  supported  pri- 
vate and  governmental  efforts  for  supplemental  labeling  that  will 
give  the  buyer  adequate  information  about  the  commodities  he 
ptirchases. 

Among  the  fiimsy  arguments  recently  made  against  this  bill  by 
those  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  do  not  want  the  public  to 
know  the  fiber  content  of  garments  sold  by  them  is  the  contention 
that  labeling  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  a  commodity  and  that  the 
public  will  be  confused  by  labels  such  as  those  indicated  In  the 
proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission  rtUes. 

The  use  of  labels  to  identify  honest  products  goes  back  to  an- 
tiquity. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  later  example  of  hallmarks 
on  silver  and  gold. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  union  labels  on  commodities,  there  is  a 
label-manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  producing  be- 
tween $5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  worth  of  labels  a  year.  Many  of 
these  labels  are  used  by  garment  manufacturers  to  convey  to  the 
consumer  the  idea  that  he  is  buying  all-wool  products,  but  care- 
fully covering  up  the  fact  that  these  wool  garments  may  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  adding  a  few  words  of  truth  to  the  label 
will  Increase  the  cost  of  labeling.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  consumer  will  be  confused  by  adding  some  truth 
about  the  fiber  content.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  3.000.000 
members  of  women's  avixillarles  will  be  glad  to  know  the  truth  as 
revealed  by  honest  labels.  It  is  their  hope,  and  ours,  that  this 
bill  will  abolish  the  present  widespread  practice  of  deception. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  pass  this  legislation  strength- 
ening the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  enforcement  of  the 
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proposed  rules  requiring  dlsclpsiire  of  the  re<^aimed  wool  or  shoddy 
content  of  wool  products,  atd  thus  protect  the  public  from  the 
adtilterants  that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  wool  Industry 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.    M.    OaNBUEN, 

Secretanf-Treaaurer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  EKNBST  W  LUAM  HOVtTARD,  DBPASTMENT  CHAIBMAM 
or  LEGISLATION  OF  TUX  DU  TKICT  nUESLATlON  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS, 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

I  shotild  like  to  read  mto  the  record  a  resolution  dealing  with 
fiber  identification.  You  hare  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  All  o* 
the  committees  have  a  copy  of  It.  It  is  Reaolutloa  No.  9,  Fiber 
Identification. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  general  federation  and  all  federations 
sponsor  not  a  particular  bii:  but  the  principle  of  the  bill.  This 
resolution  concerns  Itself  withthe  principle  of  the  matter.  This 
is  resolution  No.  9,  sent  to  tme  by  the  General  Federation's  na- 
tional department  chairman.     I  will  read  it. 

Fiber  Identification 

cation  of  fibers,  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
eof,  is  the  first  step  toward  enabling 
he  is  buying  when  purchasing  fabric 


"Resolution 

"Whereas  the  accurate  Ide 

silk,  rayon,  and  mixtures  the 
the  consumer  to  know  what 
merchandise;  and 

"Whereas   the   Federal 
trade-practice   rules   for   fit 


le  Commission   Is  formulating  falr> 
|rs    and    has    already    established    the 
term  'pure  dye'  to  designate  lunweightcd  silk  and  has  issued  rules 
for  the  identification  of  rayon:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Gene-al  Federation  of  Wcanen's  Clubs  in 
convention  assembled.  May  1(38,  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  protection  wl  Jch  it  has  afforded  to  consumers,  and 

work  until  fibers  in  common  use  are 
It  further 
'Resolved,  That  Congress  l>e  urged  to  supplement  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloi  so  that  the  Commission  may  extend 
further  protection  to  the  ctfisumer  by  bringing  atwut  fuller  in- 
formative labeling." 


urge  Its  continuance  of  this 
accurately  Identified;  and  be 


United 


Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheelee, 

ChMirman,  Committee  oA  Interstate  Coynmeree, 


DcAH  Senator  Wheelib:  I 
States  Live  Stock  Association' 


Stat^  Live  Stock  Associatioh, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  3,  1939. 


United  States  Senate. 
am  executive  secretary  of  the  United 
with  offices  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.  The 
membership  of  the  association  consists  of  some  85,000  livestock 
growers  and  feeders  who  reside  mainly  within  the  Com  Belt  terri- 
tory and  the  States  immediately  adjacent  thereto,  and  who  include 
producers  of  all  three  specEs  of  llvestodc — namely,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep.  | 

On  behalf  of  the  membeniblp  of  the  association  I  wish  to  urge 
enactment  of  8.  162.  known  las  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939,  now  pending  before  yoi  r  committee. 

The  United  States  Live  { took  Association  has  for  some  time 
favored  legislation  of  this  t]  pe  as  being  in  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  consumers,  i  t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion held  at  Kanasas  City  li  February  1938  a  resolution  on  this 
question  was  unanimoxisly  bh  [opted,  as  follows : 

"This  association  favors  leg  slatlon  designed  to  bring  about  truth- 
ful labeling  and  advertisement  as  to  the  wool  content  of  goods  and 
fabrics  for  the  protection  botl  i  of  consumers  and  of  wool  producers." 

Again  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  February 
of  this  year,  another  resolut  on  on  this  subject  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  passage  o^  the  truth -in -fabric  bill.** 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  he  legislation  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, on  which  it  is  hope<l  favorable  action  may  be  had  at  an 


early  date. 
I  regret  the  press  of  other 


juslness  prevented  me  from  appearing 


personally  before  your  Inters  ^te  Commerce  Subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  8.  162. 

■Very  sincerely  yours. 


NoTS. — Numbers   following 
before  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
ruary  and  March.  1939.  excej  t 
state  and  Foreign  Conunerai 
1939,  or  Federal  Trade  Com^ilss: 
cated.     Other   organizations 
in  letters  or  communlcatlonts 
or  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bll 
followed  by  R  are  retailers: 
garment   manufacturers. 


American  Farm   Bureau 
about    one    and    one-half 
bureaus  m  Alabama,  Arizona, 
necticut,  Georgia,  Dllnoia 
Biana,  Maryland,  Massac 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,   N 
vania.  South  Dakota. 


:huse;ts 


oith 
Tennessee 


Olsnn  T.  S'TEBBINS, 

EzecvXive  Secretary. 

names   refer    to   pages    of    hearings 

subcommittee  on  S.   162,  Feb- 

where  hearings  before  House  Inter- 

subcommlttee  on  H.  R.  944,  March 

Ion   (F.  T.  C.)   hearmgs,  are  indi- 

or    indivldiials   listed    are    on    record 

to  the   Federal   Trade   Commission 

,  now  on  file  in  my  office.     Names 

by  M,  manufacturers,  and   by   OM. 


'^^ATIONAL 


lederation,    400,000   farm    families,    or 

million    farm    people;    has    State    farm 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 

Inidiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Loul- 

Mlchlgan,  Minnesota.  Mississippi. 

Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 

Carolina.  Ohio,  Oregon,   Pennsyl- 

Texas,  Utah,  'Vermont,  Washtag- 
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ton.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  F.  T.  C.  hearings, 
1269.  W.  R.  Ogg,  in  charge  of  Washington  office,  109-116,  120; 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president.  213-216. 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association.  J.  Byron  Wilson,  representa- 
tive.  102-109.  208-213;    F.  R.  Marshall,  secretary,   116-120. 

National  Farmers'  Guild.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative. 
8-9.    139-141. 

Women's  AuxUiary  to  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  Male  Pox  Lowe,  president,  80-83. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  a  unit  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Francis  J.  Gorman,  president,  38-43,  F.  T.  C. 
hearings.    1284. 

National  Grange.  800.000  members  in  36  States,  Frederic  Brenck- 
man.  Washington  representative.  121-123. 

Union  Label  Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
John  M.  Baer,  representative.  123-125;  I.  M.  Ombum,  secretary- 
treasurer,  124.  F.  T.  C.  hearings.   1278. 

United  States  Live  Stock  Association.  85.000  members;  Glenn 
T.    Stebblns,    executive    secretary,    216. 

American  Home  Economics  Association.  11.000  members,  270- 
271:  Mrs.  Katherine  McParland  Ansley,  executive  secretary.  House 
hearings,    249-255. 

Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
600.000  members;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ahart,  president.  House  hearings, 
255—264. 

National  Agricultural  Conference;  Louis  B.  Ward,  vice  presi- 
dent. 37-38. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

States 

ALABAMA 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  Organiza- 
tions, Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  a-9.  139-141. 

National  Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  No.  715,  Post  Office 
Clerks,    Mobile,    Ala. 

ARIZONA 

Hon.  John  R.  Murdock,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Arizona, 
House  hearings.  458. 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions. Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9,  139-141. 

Arizona  Wool  Growers  Association. 

ARKANSAS 

Cotmty  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions, Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  a-9,  139-141. 

CALIFORNIA 

California   Farmers'   Union. 

Live  Oak  Grange.  No.  494,  Live  Oak.  Sutter  Coimty. 
Women's  Auxiliary.  Los  Angeles  Photo-Engravers'  Union,  No.  32. 
California  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Women's  auxiliary  to  local  64.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  Los  Angeles,  letter  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  March  27.  1939. 

COLOBAOO 

Fountain  Valley  Grange  Fountain,  Mrs.  Viva  H.  Colbert,  secra- 
tary,  242. 

Cottrell  Clothing  Co.,  Denver.  80.  R. 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver.  80,  R. 

Gano  Downs  Co.,  Denver.  80,  R. 

Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Colorado  Wool  Growers  Association.  F.  T.  C.  hearings.  1275. 

Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Association.  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1255. 

CONNECTICUT 

Riverside  Woolen  Blills.  William  Park  &  Sons,  Inc..  Stafford, 
101.   M. 

The  Warren  ton  Woolen  Co.,  Torrlngton.  101,  M. 

The  Stafford  Worsted  Co..  Stafford  Springs,  101,  M  (reversed 
position  m  letter  of  March  13.  1939.  to  Hon.  B.  J.  Monkiewicz. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Connecticut.  House  hearings, 
315). 

DELAWARE 

Kenwood  Pzle  Co.,  Wilmington,   80,   R. 
Richard's.   Wilmington.    80.    R. 
Crosby  &  HeU  Co.,  Wilmington,  80,  R. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  6,100  members;  Mrs. 
Ernest  William  Howard,  chairman,  legislative  committee.  9-11; 
House  hearmgs,  296-300;  Miss  Edna  Merton.  member  of  legisla- 
tive committee.  11-13;  House  hearings.  300-306. 

Frank  R.  Jelleff.  Inc.,  WaslUngton.  D.  C. 

FLORIDA 

Auxiliary  No.  235,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  West 
Palm  Beach.  . 

Ladies  Auxiliary,  International  Association  at  Machinists,  Jack- 
sonville. 

CaORCIA 

Ladles  Auxiliary,  No.  317.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, Columbus. 

IDAHO 

Washington-Idaho  Farmers  Union.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  repre- 
sentative. 8-9,   139-141. 

Idaho  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
Idaho  Wool  Growers  AssociaUon.  F.  T.  C.  hearings,  1257. 


ZLLnrots 


United  Farmers  of  Illinois,  F    T    C.  hearings,  1283.  Edward  K. 
Kennedy,  represenUtive.  8-9.  139-141. 

Farm  Women  of  United  Farmers  of  niinois.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke, 
representative.    61-56    (see   also    139-140). 

Lacon  Woolen  Mills.  Lacon.   101.  M. 

Union  Milk  Producers  of  Chicago.  Edward  E    Kennedy,   repre- 
sentative,   8-9.    139-141. 

Farmers'  Union  Uvestock  Commission.  Chicago,  Edward  E.  Ken- 
nedy, representative.  8-9,  139-141. 

Jewish  Women's  Organizations.  Chicago. 

Women's  Auxlllarv.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  of 
Jollet,  111.;  letter  to  Mrs.  Fleming.  February  27.  1939. 

Ladies  Auxiliary.  Stcamfitters  Union  of  North  America.  Chicago. 

Elgin  Letter  Carriers  Auxiliary,  No.  473,  Elgin. 

Evanston  ladles'  Auxiliary.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Branch  No.  394,  Evanston. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  230.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Urbana:  letter  N.  R.  D.  O.  A..  January  18.  1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  No. 
117.  Freeport;  letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Jantiary  23,  1939.  i 

INDIANA  I 

Indiana  Farmers'  Union,  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-8, 
139-141. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  377,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Evansvllle;  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  January  18,  1939. 

Indiana  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Schmitt-Kloepfer  Co..  Logansport. 

Indiana  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Indiana  Woolgrowers"  Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  618.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  Terre  Haute;  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  20,  1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  No. 
1077,  Marion;  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  January  14,  1939. 

IOWA 

Iowa  Farmers'  Union,  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-9, 
139-141. 

Max  Rothenberg.  Port  Madison.  80.  R. 

John  Zerr.  Inc..  Fort  Madison.  80,  R. 

B.  B.  Hlsnos"  Sons,  Fort  Madison.  80.  R. 

Wilson's.  Grundy  Center.  Eldora.  80.  R. 

Iowa  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Iowa  Woolgrowers'  Afsociatlon.  F.  T.  C.  hearings.  1216. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Ladles  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engineers.  Boon*. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Cedar  Auxiliary.  No.  193.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers.  Cedar  Rapids;  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  January  14, 
1939. 

Iowa  Ladles'  Auxiliary.  No.  185,  NatiO|»al  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  Sioux  City. 

Otttunwa  Typographical  Union.  Ottumwa. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Letter  Carriers,  Iowa  City. 

KANSAS 

Newman  Dry  Goods  Co..  Emporia.  80,  B. 

Poole  Dry  Goods  Co..  Emporia,  80,  R. 

Harry  Ropfogel's.  Emporia.  80.  R. 

(bounty  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions. Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9.  139-141. 

Kansas  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Ladles'  Auxlhary,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  Salina. 

American  Association  of  University  Women.  Leavenworth. 

Blansas  State  Industrial  Farm  for  Women,  Lansing. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Local  735, 
Wichita:  letter  to  N  R.  D  G.  A.,  January  20,  1939.. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
No.  735,  Wichita. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Kentucky  Farm  Btireau. 

Kentucky  Woolgrowers'  Association. 

MAIMS 

Lincolnsfield  Mills  Corporation.  Lincoln,  101,  M. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  Farmers'  Union,  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representatlTS, 

8-9    139—141. 

Farm  women  of  Maryland  Farmers'  Union;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke, 
representative.  61-56.     (See  also  139-140.) 

Hendrlckson's.  Frederick.  80.  R. 

The  Parsons  Co.,  Frederick.  80.  R. 

William  Bennett,  Frederick.  80,  R. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  B.  Inlgley.  Inc..  Taunton.  80,  R.  _  _ 

Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Harriet  T. 
Hanson.  217;  Hilda  V.  Reynolds.  State  committee  of  industry.  217. 

C.  Crawford  Hollidge,  Boston.  221,  R. 

Stelncraft,  Inc..  Boston.  222. 

Thresher  Bros..  Inc..  Boston.  223. 

Ladles'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Priscllla  Lodge.  No.  20,  Hyde  Park;  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  McLoon,  SUt« 
legislative  representative.  222. 

Baron  Dress  Co..  Boston.  223,  QIC 
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Goldstein  &  Entln.  Inc.,  Boston,  223. 
J.  H.  Alkon.  Inc..  Boston.  223.  GM. 
B.  Miller  &  Co.,  Boston,  223. 
Binder  Bros..  Boston,  224,  OM. 
Hub  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  224,  GM. 
'  Rlvltz  Bros.,  Boston,  224,  GM. 
Ma]rfiower  Worsted  Co..  Kingston.  101,  M. 
Merrimac  Mills.  Alfred  C.  Gaunt  &  Co..  Methuen,  101,  M. 
Ladles'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Taunton, 
letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  January  10,  1939. 

MICHIGAN 

The  Leader  Store,  Escanaha,  80,  R. 

Michigan  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union;  Edward 
E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9,  139-141. 

Farm  Women  of  Michigan  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke,  representative,  51-56.  (See  also 
13t^l40.) 

The  Pair  Store,  Escanaba,  80,  R. 

About  250  women  of  Etetrolt,  especially  Interested  in  labeling  of 
wool  yarns  for  handknlttlng.  (All  have  sent  cards  to  Senator 
ScHWABTZ  and  Congrebsman  Martin  similar  to  that  from  Mrs.  Peter 
B.  Gannon,  p.  221.) 

Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawtohd,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Mich- 
igan. House  hearings,  365. 

Michigan  Wool  Marketing  Association,  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1260. 

Michigan  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Michigan  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association.  Detroit,  P.  T.  C.  hear- 
ings. 1254. 

Detroit  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Detroit.  P.  T.  C.  hearings. 
1267. 

/  MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Farmers'  Union;  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative. 
&-9,  139-141 

Farm  Women  of  Minnesota  Farmers'  Union;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke 
representative,  51-56.     (See  also  139-140  ) 

Fairbault  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  Fairbault.   101.  M. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  No.  26,  Steamfltters  and   Plumbers  Union 
Duluth. 
-     Minnesota  Wool  Marketing  Association. 

MTSSOTTRI 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions;  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-9.  139-141. 

Square  Deal  Mtlk  Producers  Association  of  St.  Louis;  Edward 
E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9.   139-141. 

Women's  Au.xiliary.  No.  6.  Kansas  City  Stereotypers  and  Elec- 
trotypers  Union,  Kansas  City. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  International  Printers  and  Engravers  Union. 
No.  10,  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  Federation  of"Women's  Clubs,  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1282. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
No.  84,  St.  Louis,  letter  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  March  19,  1939. 

MONTANA 

Hon.  James  F.  O'Connor,  Representative  In  Congress  from  Mon- 
tana. House  hearings.  450. 
Montana  Wool  Growers  Association,  F.  T.  C.  hearings,  1262. 

NEVADA 

Sonoma  Lodge,  No.  615.  Ladles'  Society.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engineers,  'Wlnncmuska. 

Nevada  Wool  Marketing  Association.  Elko,  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1281. 

NTW    HAMPSHICZ 

New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Harriett  L.  (Mrs. 
Benjamin  H.^  Dodge,  chairman  of  Industry,  219-220. 
L.  W.  Packard  &  Co.,  Ashland.  101.  M. 
Keene  Women's  Club,  Keene.  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1217. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Passaic  Women's  Club.  Passaic.  Ella  C.  Hemlon,  president,  220. 

Stelnbach  Kres^e  Co..  Asbury  Park.  80.  R. 

Stark's  Dress  Shop.  Asbury  Park.  80,  R. 

Teppers,  Asbury  Park.  80,  R. 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co..  Passaic.  M;  Curt  E.  Forstmann,  president, 
125-134;  P.  E.  Ackennan,  vice  president,  Julius  Forstmann  Corpora- 
tion. 135-138;  Glenn  Gardiner,  assistant  to  the  president.  House 
hearings,  463-481. 

Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic.  M:  Charles  P.  H.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent. 220-221;  House  hearings.  387-404. 

Foster  Yam,  Inc..  Trenton,  101,  M. 

Rowland  Croft  &  Sons.  Camden,  101.  M. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  168.  Typographical  Union,  No.  157,  Dun- 
ellen. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  No.  474,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, Atlantic  City. 

NXW  MEXICO 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions. Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-9.  139-141. 
New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association,  P.  T.  C.  hearings,  1274, 

NEW   TORK 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Guild  and  Farmers'  Union  organiza- 
tions. Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-9,  139-141. 
Burgess  CJothlng  Co..  Courtland,  80,  R. 
A.  Louis.  Courtland,  80,  R. 
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New  York  City  Federation 
Katherlne  E.  (Mrs.  Andrew  J 
Jaffray.  chairman,  department 
Lasowltz  &  Rosenberg.  New 
Harwin  Coat  Co..  Inc..  New 
Herman  Belspel,  Inc.,  New 
Robert  S.  Plaks.  New  York 
Krull  Bros.,  New  York  City 
Philip  Goldberg,  New  York 
Morris  Gilbert  Co.,  Inc..  New 
Rosenthal  &  Faitelsou.  Inc 
Fritz  Heitner,  New  York  Ci 
Rubin  &  Grununer.  Inc., 
Bruno  Gumprich,  New  York 
Oscar  J.  Hauptman  Co.,  Inc. 
A.  Scardapane  6c  Co.,  Inc 
Jack  Jacobs,  Inc..  New  York 
Brodsky  Bros.,  Inc..  New 
Katz  &  Barandes.  New  York 
Welnsteln  Bros.,  New  York 
Kanowitz  it  Dworetsky,  Inc 
Okun  &  Berger.  New  York 
Hyman  &  Feigelman.  New 
Eisenbeig  &  Welner.  New  Y 
Block  &  Levlne,  New  York 
Samuel  Feinman,  New  York 
Lou  Meises,  New  York  City, 
Edmund  T.  Church  Co.,  Inc 
Harry  Langer.  Inc.,  New  Yorl 
A.  and  S.  Oppenhelmer,  Fra^l 
Endelmean  Krinzler  Co.,  Inc 
The    Marquise    Coat 
232.  CM 

Seymour  Coats,  Inc.,  New 
Louis  Workman  Co..  Inc.. 
Martlin  Cloak  St  Suit  Co  , 
Jonas  Coat  Co..  Inc..  New 
I.  Malter,  Inc..  New  York 
Dworetsky  &.  Glttlcr.  Inc. 
Harry  Asher,  New  York  City 
Plncus  &  Wendrow,  Inc.,  Ne^  ■ 
Miss  France  Coats,  Inc.,  New 
Goldberg  St  Wolk.  Inc.,  New 
Palk-Lohn.  Inc.,  New  York 
Falrview  Sportwear,  Inc., 
Wm.  Devlt^  &  Zalf.  Inc..  Nev 
Weissman-Marcus  Cloak  Co 
Hindus  Coat  Co.,  Inc..  New 
Shariro  &  Stern.  New  York 
Stecher  &  Co..  Inc..  New 
Philip  Mangone  Co.,  Inc., 
Morris  Isman  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Pasamanlck  &  Miller.  Inc.. 
Youth-Crest.  New  York  City, 
Louis  Glenn.  New  York  City 
Nemo  Garment  Corporation 
William  Goldman.  New  York 
Har-Sam  Coat  Co..  New  Yorli 
Liebman  &  Temchin.  Inc 
Jack  Hanover  &  Co  ,  Inc  . 
Brevity  Coats.  Inc.,  New  Yorjc 
Fox  &  Polleck,  Inc.,  New 
J.  M.  Thurman,  Inc..  New 
Glassberg  &  Rubin.  New 
Stpiger  &  Co..  Inc..  New  Yorli 
Blumenthal  Coats.  Inc..  New 
Londonderry.  Inc..  New  York 
Aaron  Goldstein  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Jacob  Green  St  Son.  New 
Strong,  Hewat  &  Co..  Inc., 
Foundation  Worsted  Corporal 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co 
Buckley  St  Cohen.  Inc..  New 
Women's  Auxiliary  No.  200. 
Buffalo.  F.  T.  C.  hearings.  1220. 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  Yorl 
Pellx  Lilllenlhal  &  Co..  Inc., 
Merchant  Tailor  Society,  Nev 
Maurice  Rentncr  Co.,  New 
Mrs.  Glenn  A.  Booth. 
Rockville  Center-Baldwin 
Letter  Carriers,  Rockville  Centir 


>f  Women's  Clubs,  200.000  members: 
Noe.  president.  230;   Miss  Julia  K. 
of  economic  adjustment,  97-102,  230. 
fork  City.  217.  GM. 
'  l^ork  City,  218,  GM. 
City.  218. 
218.  OM. 
224,  GM. 

,  225,  GM. 
York  City.  225,  GM. 
^ew  York  City,  225,  GM. 
226.  GM. 

York  City,  226,  GM. 
City,  226,  GM. 
New  York  City.  228.  GM. 

York  City,  227,  GM. 
3ity.  227.  GM. 

City,  227. 
City.  227. 

227-228.  GM. 
New  York  City,  228,  GM. 
228. 
City.  228-229.  GM. 
City.  229,  GM. 
229   GM. 
City,  229.  GM. 
229. 

New  York  City.  230,  GM. 
City.  231.  GM. 

en.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  231,  GM. 
New  York  City,  231,  GM. 

Co.,   Inc.,   New    York   City, 
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Yors 
Y(rk 

YorE 


Yort 
N(  w 


Yirk 
Courth  nd 

La(  lies 


Women's   Auxiliary,    North 
Clerks.  Wlnston-Salem. 

Women's   Auxiliary.  National 
Local  No.  125.  Statesvllle. 


Edwa  rd 


Ohio  Farmers'  Guild; 
139-141. 

Farm  Women  of  Ohio 
representative;  51-56  (see  alsc 

The    Ohio   Wool    Growers 
bers  In  Ohio;  L.  A.  Kaufman. 

St.  Marys  Woolen  Manufacturing 


July  28 


Neiir 


Tiork 

City, 

YOTS 

Nev 
Nev 
N;w 


City.  232,  GM. 
York  City.  232,  GM. 
New  York  City,  233.  GM. 
City,  233,  GM. 
233,  GM. 

York  City,  233.  OM. 
233.  GM. 

York  City.  234,  GM. 
York  City.  234.  GM. 
fork  City,  234.  GM. 
234-235,  GM. 
York  City,  235. 
York  City,  235,  GM. 
Inc..  New  York  City,  236,  GM. 
City.  236.  GM. 
236,  GM. 
City,  236,  GM. 
York  City,  237,  GM. 
York  City,  237,  GM. 
f  York  City.  237,  GM. 
237-238,  GM. 
238.  GM. 

New  York  City.  238,  GM. 
City.  238.  GM. 
City.  239.  GM. 

York  City.  239,  GM. 
York  City,  239,  GM. 
City,  239,  GM. 
City.  240,  GM. 

City.  240.  GM. 
City.  240. 
City.  240,  GM. 
York  City,  241,  GM. 
City,  241,  GM. 
^ew  York  City.  241,  GM. 
City,  241,  GM. 
York  City.  101.  M. 
on.  New  York  City.  101.  M. 
New  York  City.  101,  M. 
fork  City.  101,  M. 

Buffalo  Typographical  Union.  No.  9, 
letter  to  N.  R.  D.  A.,  January  14,  1939. 
:  City. 

fJew  York  City. 
York  City. 
C^lty. 
N.  Y. 
Auxiliary,  National  Association  of 


NORIH  CAROLINA 

Carolina   Federation   of  Poet   OfBca 


Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 


OHIO 

E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9, 


Fariiers'  GvUld;   Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke. 
139-140). 
Cboperatlve    Association,    8,000   mem- 
secretary;  271-272. 

Co.,  St.  Marys,  101,  M 
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Ohio  State  Farm  Burean. 

Coshocton   Auxiliary,   Post   Office   CHerks,   Coshocton. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  CHerks, 
No.   120,  Akron;    letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  January   18,   1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary  No.  138.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Dayton:  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  A.  of  January  16.  1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  International  Stereotypers'  and  Electro- 
typers'  Union  of  North  America;  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Crosser, 
March  7,  1939. 

OKLAHOMA 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organi- 
zations: Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative;  8-9,  139-141. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Typograhlcal  Auxiliary  No.  206,  Ponca 
City. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Oklahoma  City;   letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January   10,  1939. 

Women's  Avixlllary,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
No.  1565,  Shawnee;  letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion, January  17,  1939, 

OREGON 

Hon.  Walter  M.  Pierce,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Ore- 
gon. House  hearings,  23. 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organ- 
izations;   Edward   E.   Kennedy,   representative,  8-9,    139-141. 

Oregon  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  No.  347,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Eugene. 

Pacific  Wool  Growers,  Portland,  P.   T.   C.   hearings,    1258. 

Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association,  P.  T.  C.  hearings.  1273. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  367.  to  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  Medford;  wire  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  16,  1939. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Guild;  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representa- 
tive;  8-9.   193-141. 

Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Guild;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Puncke.  representative;  51-56  (see  also  139-140). 

Oak  Worsted  Mills.  Philadelphia.  101. 

Bonwlt  Teller  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Oil  City,  P.  T.  C. 
hearings.  1277. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Lancaster. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  CJonductors  of 
America,  Division  334,  Philadelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Wool  Sorters  Union,  Local  574.  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  Providence;  John  W.  Gorman,  recording  secretary;  272- 
273. 

Barnai  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  101,  M. 

Guerin  Mills.  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  101.  M. 

Silver  Lake  Worsted  Mills.  Providence.  101.  M. 

Hope  Knitting  Co.,  Pawtucket,  101,  M 

William  HoUins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Forestdale.  101.  M. 

Ma&urel  Worsted  Mills,  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  101,  M 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Carolina  Cash  Co..  Spartanburg.  80.  R. 
Belk-Hudson  Co.,  Spartanburg.  80,  R. 

south    DAKOTA 

Ladles  Auxiliary,  Local  No.  68,  Post  Office  Clerks,  Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  NashvUle.  P.  T.  C. 
Hearings,  1251. 

TEXAS 

Joe  W.  Wuntch,  Paris,  80,  R. 

Arthur  Caddell  Co..  Paris.  80.  R. 

Perkins  Bros.  Department  Store,  Paris.  80.  R. 

Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association.  Inc..  Del  Rio,  G.  W. 
Cunningham,  secretary.  229,  F.  T.  C.  Hearings.  1265. 

Pecos  County  Livestock  Protective  Association,  Fort  Stockton, 
John  S.  Gates,  president,  242. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Denton.  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Turrentlng.  director,  242. 

Del  Rio  Wool  and  Mchalr  Co..  Del  Rio.  242-243. 

Texas  State  Grange. 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions. Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9,  139-141. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  No.  79,  Amarlllo  Typographical  Union,  No.  525, 
Amarlllo. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Post  Office  Clerks.  Tyler. 

Texas  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 

Women's  Auxiliary  No.  787,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Galveston.  Tex.,  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  18.  1939. 

Brook  Hereford  Ranch.  Brady,  242. 

tTFAH 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  Utah  State  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Local  No.  759  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks.  Montpelier. 

A.  O.  Dewey  Co  .  Quechee.  101.  M. 
Bridgewater  Woolen  Co..  Brldgewater.  101.  M. 
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M.  8.  Cooper,  Phoebus.  80.  R. 

E.  8.  Clark.  Phoebvis.  80.  R. 

C.  C.  Mugler.  Phoebus.  80.  R. 

Margaret  Dana,  merchandising  counsel  and  director  of  con- 
sumers' forum  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Orange.  Vs.,  84-93.  House 
hearings,  2'n-293 

Virginia  Farm  Btireau  Federation,  Inc..  Harrisonburg.  O.  F.  Hol- 
singer.  president.  273. 

Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills,  Charlottesville.   101,  M. 

Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau.  Inc..  Harrisonburg,  House 
hearings.  500. 

Women's  Clvib  of  Norfolk,  Norfolk.  P.  T.  C.  hearings.  1218. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Virginia  State  Federation  of  Post  Office  Oerks, 
Norfolk. 

Ladies  Auxiliary.  Local  262.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  Norfolk. 

United  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Inc.  Harrisonburg,  P.  T.  C. 
hearings,   1274. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington-Idaho  Farmers'  Union.  Edward  S.  Kennedy,  repre- 
sentative, 8-9.  139-141. 

Miller  Mercantile  Co..  Wenatchee.  80,  R. 

Washington   State    Grange. 

Washington    Wool    Marketing    Association. 

Women's  Atixlllary.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  "Clerk*. 
Tacoma.  letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  January 
19,   1939. 

WISCONSIN 

Johnson  &  HUl  Co..  Wisconsin  Rapids,  80,  R. 

I.  W   Wilcox,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  80.  R. 

C.  Heilman's  Store,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  80,  R. 

Badger  Worsted  Mills.  Grafton.  101,  M. 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Kzefx,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Wiscon- 
sin, House  hearings,  73. 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organi- 
sations;  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9,  139-141. 

Women's  AuxiUary.  Local  No.  94.  Post  Office  Clerks.  Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

WTOMINO 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  McKinley:  J.  Byron  Wilson, 
secretary.  102-109.  208-213. 

Consumers'  League  for  Honest  Wool  Labeling;  J.  Byron  Wilson, 
representative.   102-109.  208-213. 

Cheyenne  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club.  C^heyenne; 
Annajean  Andrews,  president.  216-217. 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Lander.  Wyo.;  Mrs. 
Ethel  Farthing,  president.  217. 

Clarks  Fork  Grange,  No.  55,  CTlark;  Mrs.  Hulda  OuUentine,  sec- 
retary, 230.  I 

Wyoming  State  Farm  Bureau.  I 

Wyoming  Agricultural  Council.  Rawlins,  P.  T.  C;  hearings,  irTX 

PROGRAM   rOR   riNANCING   RECOVERABLE    EXPENDXTCRES 

•nie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FRAZIER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  CMahoney  In  the 
chair) .    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 


tors answered  to  their  names: 


1 


Adams 

Davis 

La  Pollette 

Bchwellenbach 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lee 

SbeppMtrd 

Ashurst 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Shipstead 

Austin 

Frazler 

Lucas 

Slattery 

Bailey 

George 

Lundeen 

Smathezs 

Bankhead 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smith 

Barbour 

Gibson 

McKeUiu- 

Stewart 

Barkley 

OUlette 

McNary 

Taft 

BUbo 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Bone 

Gufley 

Mead 

Thomas.  Utah 

Borah 

Oumey 

Miller 

Tobey 

Bridges 

Hale 

Minton 

Townsend 

Brown 

Harrison 

Murray 

Truman 

Bulow 

Hatch 

Neely 

TydingB 

Burke 

Hayden 

Norrls 

Vandenberc 

Byrd 

Herring 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Byrnes 

HUl 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Capper 

Hnlman 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Chavez 

Bolt 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Idaho 

Hughes 

Radcllffe 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Reed 

, 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Russell 

1 

Danaher 

King 

Schwartz 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Eighty-nine  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 
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Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  frran  Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  farmers  need  to  have 
their  existing  indebtedness  refinanced.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  must  be  refinanced  II  the  farmers  are  to 
continue  as  home  owners  and  landowners. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  need  more  than  refinancing  of 
farm  indebtedness.  We  need  prices  for  farm  products  which 
will  give  the  farmers  a  profit.  It  would  do  little  good  to 
reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the  farmer,  or  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest,  unless  we 
should  give  him  a  price  for  his  products  which  would  allow 
him  a  profit,  so  that  he  could  pay  the  interest  on  his  debt. 
The  farmer  cannot  hope  to  pay  any  rate  of  interest  on 
8-cent  cotton,  50-cent  wheat,  25-cent  com,  and  milk  at  $1.50 
a  hundred  pounds.  He  simply  cannot  do  it  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  majority  leader  [Mr.  BARKLr?]  made  the  statement 
that  farm  prices  were  now  better  than  they  were  6  or  7  years 
ago.  That  is  true;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  reduced  41  percent.  If  we 
reduce  8-cent  cotton  by  41  percent,  the  result  is  slightly  more 
than  4  cents  a  pound  for  cotton.  It  would  mean  less  than 
30  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  and  less  than  15  cents  a  bushel 
for  com.  Those  are  about  the  same  sorts  of  prices  we  had 
6  or  7  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  we  are  receiving  some  bene- 
fit payments.  How  are  we  getting  them?  We  are  receiving 
them  from  direct  appropriations  out  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
"Iliey  help  to  some  extent,  of  course,  but  the  farmer  is  still 
getting  less  than  cost  of  production.  We  must  have  the  cost 
of  production  and  a  profit  for  our  products  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed and  pay  our  indebtedness. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  What  was  the  price  the  Senator  quoted 
for  cotton  under  the  reduction? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    If  the  price  of  cotton  were  reduced  41 
percent,  it  would  be  a  little  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  at 
present  time. 

And  wheat  would  be  down  to  30  cents? 
Approximately   30;    and   com  about   15 


Mr.  LUNDEEN. 
Mr.    FRAZIER. 
cents. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Is  that  the  "prosperity"  we  hear  about? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  It  is  not  prosperity;  no.  The  benefit  pay- 
ments have  a£Forded  us  some  additional  price;  but,  as  I 
say,  they  have  been  paid  out  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Of 
course  that  condition  cannot  continue.  It  is  simply  an 
Impossibility  to  continue  contributing  money  for  doles  to 
the  farmers  in  an  effort  to  bring  up  the  prices  of  their 
products  to  anything  like  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  join 
him  in  his  ideas  on  the  cost-of-production  bill.  There  is 
such  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  which  I  heartily  approve. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Yes;  the  Senator  was  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  cost-of-production  bill. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  think  the  American  people  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  leadership  in  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  FTIAZIER.  In  my  opinion  the  cost-of-production 
bill,  which  has  been  on  the  calendar  since  March,  and 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  without  a  dissenting  vote,  is  more  important  and 
would  do  more  to  restore  normal  conditions  in  the  country 
than  any  other  bill  on  the  calendar,  including  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

However,  the  cost-of-production  bill  Is  not  an  adminis- 
tration measure,  and  there  is  no  chance  even  of  obtaining 
a  vote  on  it;  so  the  authors  of  the  bill  have  consented  to  let 
it  go  over  until  the  next  session.  I  serve  notice  now — and 
I  know  that  those  who  joined  me  in  introducing  the  bill 
and  pushing  it  will  join  me  in  this  statement — that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  we  Intend  to  start  a  fight  for 
the  ccst-of-production  bill,  and  continue  it  until  we  at  least 
bring  it  to  a  vote,  so  that  the  Senate  may  go  on  record  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  entitled 
to  the  American  market  at  a  profit.    If  they  are  not  en- 
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titled  to  the  American  mark  et  at  a  profit,  they  will  continue 
to  go  broke.  We  must  do  jne  thing  or  the  other.  Either 
we  must  provide  the  cost  o;  production,  or  we  must  let  the 
farmers  continue  to  go  bro^. 

As  I  say,  amendments  sucl  i  as  the  one  now  pending  do  not 
amount  to  very  much  unless  we  can  obtain  prices  which  will 
give  us  the  cost  of  products  n  and  a  profit  on  our  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  i]  itend  to  take  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  ain  interested  In  this  thing,  and 
wish  to  see  the  bill  disposed  of. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  an  old  fellow  In  my  part  of  the 
country  bought  a  farm,  or  v  as  talking  about  buying  a  farm. 
The  seller  was  talking  aboi  t  giving  him  a  deed  to  it.  He 
said,  "I  do  not  want  the  dee  I.  I  want  the  mortgage.  I  had 
a  deed  once.  The  other  felow  had  the  mortgage;  and  the 
fellow  who  had  the  mortg^e  got  the  farm."  [Laughter.] 
There  is  something  to  that.  More  of  those  who  hold  mort- 
gages get  the  farms  than  o    those  who  hold  the  deeds. 

As  I  understand,  the  aciendment  is  to  refinance  farm 
mortgages,  and  to  keep  the  fellow  who  has  the  mortgage 
from  getting  the  farm,  and  to  let  the  fellow  who  holds  the 
deed  keep  the  farm.  Of  course,  I  am  for  any  legislation  we 
can  pass  which  will  be  help  ul  to  the  farmer  in  own-ng  his 
own  land.  Let  the  man  wh3  tills  the  soil  own  the  soil;  and 
let  us  rehabilitate  farm  tenints.  To  me,  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  keep  a  farmer  f-om  becoming  a  tenant  as  it  is 
to  rehabilitate  a  tenant  wh<  has  already  lost  his  farm.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  still  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

I  am  for  this  amendment  and  intend  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  obtained  i  he  fioor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Prej  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  after  much  consultation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chamier,  I  submit  a  unanimous-con- 
■sent  request.  ] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Ihat  during  the  remainder  of  the 
consideration  of  the  pendljig  bill  no  Senator  shall  speak 


more  than  once  for  longer 
any  motion  connected  with 


than  30  minutes  on  the  bill  or 
it,  or  more  than  once  or  longer 
than  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  request  applies,  of  course, 
to  any  new  amendments? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  Is  correct;  It  applies  to  all  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICI R.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  K  entucky? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
am  compelled  to  object  to  he  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  There  are  ameidments  pending  which  are  of 
such  vital  importance,  and  will  be  so  far  reaching  in  their 
effect,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  that  I  fear  the  limitation 
suggested  by  the  Senator  f r  im  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  I  consulted  the  Senato-  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCARHAif], 
who  is  the  author  of  one  ol  the  amendments,  and  the  sug- 
gested arrangement  is  entire  y  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  undersljand. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  suggested  arrangement  would  give 
each  Senator  an  hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand;  but  In  the  event  that 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  the  form  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  r  evada.  It  would  be  so  far  reach- 
ing in  its  consequences  that  some  of  us  could  not  express 
ourselves  within  the  time  linitation  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  After  that  amendment  shall  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  we  see  what  shape  it  shall  finally  take, 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  my  limitation  on  debate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  realizes  that  the  question 
involved  in  that  amendmen,  has  been  frequently  discussed, 
and  we  all  understand  what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
adoption  of  the  unanimous- consent  agreement  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky] would  not  prevent  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  proposi^ig  any  new  amendment  on  his 
own  behalf. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  T  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  in  its  original  form  it 
would  strike  down  the  pro\'ision  in  the  work-relief  bill  which 
for  the  first  time  recognizes  the  grave  injustice  which  has 
been  done  to  employees  on  projects  in  the  Southern  States. 
L  for  one,  should  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  at  consider- 
able length  if  the  amendment  as  originally  proposed  were 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
objects  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMi.  Frazikrj  has  just  made  a  statement  con- 
cerning farm  prices  which  should  command  our  attention. 
It  certainly  six)ws  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  in  our 
coimtry. 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  any  extended  remarks,  but 
I  wish  to  quot«  from  some  tables  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Regaining  Our  Foreign  Market;  a  Challenge  to  American 
Statesmanship,"  by  Louis  B.  Ward.  708  Fisher  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich.    Mr.  Ward  Is  an  able  attorney  in  that  city. 

ACGRESSOaS? 

On  page  8  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  statement  concerning  the 
historic  value  of  the  so-called  aggressors'  trade,  beginning 
with  the  year  1872.  The  table  on  page  9  shows  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  to  the  so-called  aggressors — Germany. 
Japan,  and  Italy.  The  exports  are  tabulated  from  1872 
through  the  year  1937.  I  shall  read  the  totals  beginning 
with  1931:  1931,  $376,590,056;  1932,  $317,715,603;  1933,  $344,- 
697.967;  1934.  $383,796,344;  1935,  $367,680,000;  1936,  $365,- 
293.000;   1937,  $491,731,000. 

Those  years  were  so-called  peace  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  table  and  the  preceding  paragraph  beginning 
with  "Historic  value  of  aggressors'  trade,"  on  page  8,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

mSTOElC    VALirS   OF    ACRESSOBS'    TKAOK 

From  the  standpoint  of  salesmanship  it  is  usually  considered 
essential  to  know  the  history  of  accounts  being  cultivated.  England 
vot«i  the  equivalent  of  $1,400,000  en  or  about  Jxily  12.  1939,  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Most  of  tbat  money  will  he  spent  within  the 
United  States  to  breed  hatred  agalnsi  the  so-called  aggressors. 

When  a  row  of  American  cotton  is  plowed  under,  when  the 
throats  of  little  pigs  are  slit,  and  when  millions  of  farmers  are  re- 
warded for  curt&illng  agricultural  production,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  foreign  nation  steps  in  to  plant  a  new  row  of  cotton,  to  sow  a 
new  field  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  to  Increase  the  production  of  live- 
stock. 

American  normal  trade  with  Germany  naturally  expanded  after 
the  Pranco-Prutelan  War.  Though  the  ports  of  Japan  were  opened 
in  1859,  It  is  conceded  that  trade  really  commenced  a  decade  later. 
Italy  became  a  great  worZd  power  after  1870. 

For  comparative  purposes,  then,  we  select  the  years  1872  to  1937. 
a  period  of  the  last  66  years,  to  show  the  historic  value  of  tho 
markets  of  the  aggressors. 

Exports    of    United    States    to    $o-call€d    aggressors,    1872-1937, 

indusire 

ISource:  Forpim   Commerce  an<1    Na^-ic^tion   of  the   t'nitM   States,    Bureau  ol 
StatisticB,  Deportment  of  Commeroe  and  Labor] 
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Yew 

Qennaay 

Japan 

ItaTy 

Total 

1S72 :       

1873 

941. 119. 184 

dzsazvm 
M.  713.  no 

63.  7.M.  245 
&!.  574.  487 
6K.  847. 814 
M.UM.072 
57.412.277 
S7.fl(S2,aS3 
70. 288.  V2 
M.23S.«S3 
6fi.  1«B.  9Z7 

til.  fm.  ZV3 

82.  22i  791 
«l.«r.i,  in 
58.571.292 
M.  414.17V 

•lonzaM 

8.V663..-J12 
02.795,4M 

R48A.2M 
8.0«5.72.'i 
1.  SfU.  747 

1.  10I.7firt 
S.V23.884 
2.773.WM 
2. 676. 923 
2,SS2,8SS 
1. 4«9. 976 

2.  .N4(i.  664 
3.3T6.434 
2,  .12S.  .^29 
S.ft.'.7,4l5 
8.135,133 

3. 335.  ^ga 

1214.183 
4.S10.S85 
5.2.^643 

4.elU7,U«3 

$5. 4.V2. 186 

7. 2«S.  MO 

8,382.685 

7,228,069 

7,  7S7,  475 

8.494.688 

6.  741.  lUO 

8.fi5a.233 

12.3.\Z642 

8.018,875 

9. 076, 297 

10.  213.  558 

h.  (171.000 

11.V74.417 

13, 373.  424 

12. 171.C04 

12, 751.  i!» 

12.004.848 

ia,o6s.ow} 

lii,04fik825 

$51,037,636 
67,  WB.  470 

UC4 

75.955,542 

Ui75 „ 

!87« 

62.641,247 
61,463.708 

MR7 

70. 366.369 

1878 

1879 _ 

IMD  -                ,         . 

66.501.096 

68,747,453 
71, 967. 7TB 

IWJI     ....   

80.777,003 

IW2 

18S3 

1««   __ 

ISW 

1N«« ^-- 

liA: _ 

18m _ 

INHO 

65,  H4  5, 914 
80.739.919 
71,202,79* 
77,  8.M.  623 
78.470.150 
74. 078. 488 
73.380,118 
75,  227, 427 
103,  8R5.  a^l 

1*81_ 

113,049.474 
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Exports    of    United    SttUes    to    9o-<xXled    aggrestort,    1972-19X7. 

incluritx — Continued 


Year 


1998 

1894 

1*5 

1896 

W7 ^: 

1898 


Germany 


I88B 

NBO 

1901 

1S12 

1903 

lUA 

ims 

1906 

1907 

1«18  ... 
MOB-.. 
U'lO  ... 
1911. ... 
1912.... 

1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 

19m 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

192R 

1927 

192S 

192'.1 

1930 

Wl 

1932 

1931 

1934 

IBS,*; . 

1936 

1937 


$106.  521. 5S8 
S3,  .'.78. 3.SS 
91357. 163 
90.052.753 
r,  897,197 
I3S.Mft,08S 
155. 039. 972 
155.772.179 
187.  347,  SJ- 3 
191,7j<0,4»'7 
173.!48,?tfl 
NSL841.63B 
tl4.78Q.982 
194. 220, 472 
234.  742. 102 
£Sfi.M6.«63 
I7»i,922.089 
S&.U4.I40 
9^.555,926 
aS7.49£i.f'U 
a06,9a9.021 
331.684.212 
344,  794. 276 

28.8(3.354 
28a  ^W 

>  2, 190, 449 
Nune 

92.  TBI., 314 
31 1. 437. 877 
$72,880,232 
J16.113.877 
316.  RT.  422 
440.41K.00(> 
47t1,  S44.nrr 
364.  ICXlXlf) 
481.681.000 
4G7.no,  QBO 
41O.449.0PO 

27s.;«^.ono 

166. 0-SS.  927 
133. 6W,  000 
140  023,797 
10«.  73R.  4^ 
91.  981.  QUO 
lOLg-VLnOO 
126.  343.  (WO 


Japan 


$3,390,111 
3.196,404 
$.986,815 
4,634.717 
7.e8i,a85 
U.SS&,«7S 
au.3S5^&51 

IT.  204.  ess< 

29.087.475 

18.000,640 

21.485.883 

90.033.992 

24.  U3U.  421 

.M.719.6h3 

18. 464. 953 

3S,77D.027 

41.432,327 

98, 691. 613 

21.ftS9.310 

$6,721,409 

S3. 478.  (»47 

57,  741,  815 

51.  205,  520 

41.617.780 

74,  470.  931 

iXK  427, 061 

i<.21.64K9(« 

;ta6.3A4.4C3 

:r77. 941. 026 

2SS.a8,«]« 

21«,401482 

'J64, 228. 134 

i'i0.3B6.fl(*> 

■-'?:.  977.  nw'. 

»).  7.S4,  (Ml 
1257.  57(1.  (ion 
$88,158,000 
2SB,  127,0I*» 
164. 'i70.000 
llW.71.V000 
,134.  9r2,  164 
1 143,  434,  5.S4 
210.480.173 
203.2R3.a00 
am.  34%,  000 
288.66^000 


Italy 


Total 


I$14, 317.  71*2 

'  13.019.  .'139 

13.910.630 

1«.04\  12.^ 

19, 143.  mv. 

21.802.4.3 
23.29aK50 
25.034.940 
33.2:^1630 
34.473.180 
S1,3S8. 135 
$5.0.32.680 
36,720.001 
38,740,067 
4K  081. 740 
61.  746. 965 
54.217.394 

5S.467.as:i 
eQ.5»«X76C 
6.V261.268 
76,285.278 
74.236.012 
lK9I9.6^•« 
aa9.94M0.' 

$aa608.356 

>2.S5.90S.$M> 
442.678.842 
371. 762. 274 
7t5.46i.fl01 

1.'».»IM.442 
!lfi7.  531,956 

2o,\ri.i«- 

,1.'.7.  Vi?.  f 
'131.1."^    |">' 
\\n2.  v:'  («•" 

1.S3.  •.«:.'•• 

ion,  429. 1 

I  54.MM.^• 

49.135.439 

;  61.239,  V* 

I  »M,  577.707 

I  72.416.000 

68.9^0.000 

76.830.000 


$123,129,481 
99.  789.  021 
1U\25«.S88 
U3.0U,S8i 
134. 7301  flS 
1901001909 
198, 816,  sn 
19<l.041.80r 
$«.88l.986 
9(l$K9i8 

uiflmssi 

275,481.414 
284.680.222 
$$1.391TM 
SS7.062.66S 
$72,571,810 
San,S9V,3» 
321,'J82.2S9 

,  3S4.7V7.9$9 
42fk6918$8 

I  465.711.905 

'  47U.234.806 
2.^.^,  an,  822 
344.005.835 
4U3.234,8S« 
377, 554. 8M 
80amS99 

I.061.14U77 
8ZlSN,6t$ 
885.411.801 
74K.  597. 52$ 

t;—  <5?o,  nn 
•     ■■     »\\ 

v:    ■•'.■  i«M 
■i»  M2.oon 

>  ^4.\000 
-•»«.  000 
•..■«).  068 
317.715.603 
344.697.9^ 
a817»V$44 
887.080. 008 
36.5.  383.  000 
48U781,aaO 


'  No  exports  recorded  from  July  1.  1W17,  to  Dec.  81,  1918. 

>  Id  the  cicv  of  Il&iy,  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30, 1918.  her  imports  vare  $477,886,- 
774;  from  July  1.  1918,  to  Dec.  31.  1918,  her  in-pcrts  were  $2^5.905.S8^. 

The  following  tatde  summarize.s  our  exports  to  the  "aggressors" 
by  decades: 

1872-80 _ $596.  494. 100 

1881-00 781.481,491 

1891-1900 1.  492.  140,  798 

1901-10 2.  977.  677.  374 

191 1-20 5.  088.  382.  253 

1921-30 7.  977.  222.  138 

1931-37 2.  647,  503,  970 

66-year  total - 21,560,903.124 

In  the  past  66  years  our  exports  to  the  so-called  "aggressors'* 
have  averaged  annually  $326,680,000. 

In  the  pact  67  years  these  experts  have  averaged  $367,796,000. 

In  the  past  47  years  those  exports  have  averaged  annually 
•429.403,000. 

In  the  past  37  years  theee  exports  have  averaged  annually  6505,- 
156,000. 

In  the  past  27  years  these  exports  have  averaged  annually  6581.- 
930,000. 

In  the  past  17  vears  these  exports  have  averaged  annually  6634,- 
925,000 

In  the  past  decade.  1821-30.  these  exports  have  averaged  annually 
$797,722,000. 

In  the  past  7  years  theae  exports  have  averaged  annually  $379.- 
500.000, 

The  salee  manager  who  would  read  this  history  of  sales  would 
recognize  the  recent  lost  opportunities  In  dtspoKlng  of  American 
surpluses. 

EKORMOrm     TaAOI     THKOWM    AWAT 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  invite  attention  to  the  enonnous  figures 
of  this  trade.  In  my  opinion.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  other 
countries  could  very  well  afford  to  expend  several  million  dol- 
lars in  propaganda  to  produce  hate  in  America  toward  the 
so-called  "Aggressor"  countries  so  that  we  may  lose  that  trade, 
because  people  whom  we  denountie  and  hate  will  not  trade 
with  us.    They  will  trade  with  somebody  else. 

We  have  raised  a  25-percent  barrier  on  trade  with  Ger- 
many; but  Great  Britain  did  not  do  so.  We  raised  that 
barrier,  but  Prance  did  not  do  so.  We  are  supposed  to  do  all 
the  hating  and  lose  all  that  trade,  while  Prance  and  Great 
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Britain  take  in  the  shekels.  If  that  is  statesmanship.  I  think 
we  had  better  have  a  new  definition  of  statecraft — certainly 
we  should  trade  with  all  these  nations. 

It  means  the  loss  of  jobs  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workmen  to  cut  ofif  that  trade.  Here,  for  instance, 
are  the  figures  for  the  years  from  1931  to  1937.  which  show 
a  total  foreign  trade  of  $2,700,000,000.  while  in  the  decade 
from  1921  to  1930.  there  were  $8,000,000,000  of  foreign  trade. 

Why  we  should  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the 
great  British  Empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  wealth 
of  the  earth  is  under  her  fiag;  nearly  600,000,000  people 
are  under  her  flag;  she  has  enormous  resources;  yet  our  fleet 
is  now  supposed  to  protect  her  interests,  together  with  our 
own  I  presume,  in  the  Pacific. 

TAKE  CAME  OP  JAPANZSZ  rOH  ITS 

When  I  was  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  talking  with 
high  officials  there  and  one  of  them  said  to  me.  "We  might 
have  a  war  almost  any  day — tonight  or  tomorrow  morning — 
and  if  we  do  have  a  war.  I  suppose  you  good  people  over  there 
will  take  care  of  the  Japanese  for  us."  Very  well.  We  abro- 
gate the  treaty  with  Japan.  I  presimie  next  the  State  De- 
partment will  try  to  place  an  embargo  on  our  shipments  to 
Japan.  Are  there  to  follow  a  series  of  incidents  and  then 
finally  a  break  of  negotiations  and  relations,  with  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  which  would  then  ensue? 

ADBOGATION    OF    TREATHS 

Now,  before  it  is  too  late,  I  register  my  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  foreign  lelatlons  by  the  present  administration.  I 
do  not  know  what  heed  will  be  given  to  my  j)osition,  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  voice  the  protest. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  we  find  that  our  fourth 
greatest  potential  customer  is  Japan.  The  record  shows  that 
In  25  centuries.  2,500  years,  Japan  has  never  defaulted  on 
an  internal  or  external  debt — a  fairly  good  record.  I  would  say. 
The  table  I  now  present,  and  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record,  shows  only  one  nation  is  servicing  its  World  War 
debt  to  us.  and  that  is  Finland.  With  an  import  potential 
of  approximately  $200,000,000;  she  owes  us  only  $8,000,000. 
Great  Britain  is  in  default  at  the  present  time  to  the  extent 
of  over  $5,000,000,000.  and  that  represents  but  half  the  orig- 
inal debt,  for  half  of  it  was  canceled  in  1926;  so  that,  in 
reality,  the  debt  is  more  than  twice  its  present  figure,  an 
entirely  fair  amount  since  Great  Britain  has  broken  her  debt 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  that  brings  us  back 
to  the  original  amount  due  before  the  cancelation  of  about 
1926.    But  the  British  Empire  will  not  pay  even  that  amount. 

Prance  owes  this  country  more  than  $4,000,000,000;  Italy 
oves  us  over  $2,000,000,000.  and  so  forth,  down  the  line.  This 
debt  situation  is  a  singular  impediment  to  American  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  table 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


July  28 


Bad  credits 

Import  poten- 
tial 

Great  Britain . 

$5  341.  707. 3W 

4.141.030.821 

2,021.540.404 

444.KJ.1.943 

380.  fias.  "'3 

255. 83«.  »M 

191.702.416 

63.982.114 

61.702,031 

33.  »J23.  3.S4 

8.  3^'>.  440 

2,340,511 

$7.R79.0na0O0 

1,  ftps.  000. 000 

728, 000, 000 

923. 000, 000 

2.V1  onii  nnt\ 

Fnoce 

Italy 

Belelum          — 

I'nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics... 

Poland    „ 

2'iR.  000. 000 
2,  9M.  000.  OiX) 
13«.  000. 000 
118.000.000 
137. 000. 000 
\qq  000  ono 

Oerniany 

Rumania „_ [ lllllll'.'.',"." 

YuiEoslsvia. .//.lllllJilll.". 

Greece  „ 

Finland  7 

HanRary 

140,000.000 

OTTH    T&ADE    WITH    CERMANT 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  When  we  consider  our  trade  with  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan.  I  think  we  might  well  have  a  re- 
vision of  our  attitude  toward  these  great  nations.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  so  far  as  the  German  Reich  is  con- 
cerned, not  only  are  there  90,000,000  people  in  that  great 
but  they  have  a  dominant  position  in  Central  Europe. 


Do  we  wish  to  turn  tha  trade  over  to  nations  that  are 
defaulters  on  their  debts  to  this  Government,  to  the  British 
and  the  French,  who  are  i  ot  hampering  their  trade  in  those 
quarters?  But  they  hav«  the  monumental  gall  to  ask  us 
to  do  so. 

And  are  we,  now,  to  tal  e  the  lead  in  the  Far  East?  Are 
we  supposed  to  keep  our  g  mboats  up  Chinese  rivers  and  our 
fleets  and  battleships  in  Chinese  waters?  I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  policy.  I  want  oir  gunboats  and  fleet  and  battle- 
ships brought  back  to  America.  They  were  built  to  defend 
our  coasts  and  not  to  inte  -fere  and  meddle  in  Asia.  Europe, 
and  Africa.  The  American  people  understood  that  they 
were  building  their  fleet  fur  their  home  protection,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  meddlin  z  and  interfering  and  getting  into 
the  range  of  gunfire  where  er  there  is  a  fight. 

WHEREVER     TOU     FIND    A    FIGHT — GET     IN 

Whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a  fight,  our  Navy  Is  thrust 
Into  the  line  of  fire.  One  of  these  days  a  regrettable  inci- 
dent may  occur.  Whenevi  r  there  is  conflict  and  war  there 
is  an  invasion  of  treaty  riglts;  there  is  a  violation  of  national 
and  international  rights.  Is  not  our  present  foreign  policy 
increasing  the  probability  jf  conflicts?  Are  we  going  to  bs 
drawn  into  war  by  our  me  idling  and  muddling  and  playing 
favorites?  Are  we  going  1 0  go  to  war  about  every  possible 
incident  and  breach  of  oui  treaties  and  rights?  I  certainly 
hoi>e  not.    I  hope  that  is  lOt  contemplated. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  are  even  going  to  be 
consulted.  I  refer  to  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  This  editorial  states  that  the  Senate  has  not 
been  consulted  and  that  it  probably  will  not  be  consulted  in 
the  future  in  matters  of  '  his  kind.  I  resent  such  an  edi- 
torial. Apparently  the  Sei  ate  is  supposed  to  be  outside  the 
ramparts  in  any  discussion ;  we  are  outsiders,  and  questions 
concerning  our  relations  wi  h  Europe  are  to  be  determined  in 
the  State  Department,  I  <)resume.    They  are  to  be  deter- 


mined by  someone  else:  we  are  not  even  to  be  consulted; 

u^,  and  the  threat  is  made  by  this 


nothing  is  to  be  said  by  . ^ 

great  metropolitan  newspaiper  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
consulted  the  next  time  oi  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

LET    THE    SENATE    STAND    BETWEEN    THE    PEOPLE    AND    WAR 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reassert  itself  in  matters  such  as 
this.  It  is  perhaps  not  foi  me  even  to  endeavor  to  protest 
at  any  great  length,  but  :  hope  that  we  shall  be  worthy 
successors  of  the  great  m<n  who  have  stood  here  in  years 
past  and  battled  for  the  American  policy  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lin;oln.  and  every  other  worth-while 
statesman  we  have  ever  had.  including  Henry  Clay,  who,  in 
conference  with  the  Hunga  rian  patriot  Louis  Kossuth  at  the 
National  Hotel  shortly  bef c;  e  he  died,  took  the  same  position. 
Normal  trade  with  all  is  oit  right;  we  owe  it  to  our  unem- 
ployed; nor  docs  that  infer  i  fe  must  arm  Europe  against  itself. 
"Friendship  with  all;  trade  with  all,  but  entangling  alliances 
with  none." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  li^ER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La 
PoLLETTEl  and  the  Senatoi   from  Montana  fMr.  Wheeler]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  favor  with  which  this 
amendment  is  being  receive  i,  and  the  argiunents  being  made 
for  it,  are  all  in  the  nature  >f  a  confession  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  all  our  great  plans  for  aj  riculture.  We  may  consider  this 
as  the  flnal  act  of  voluntary  bankruptcy  with  respect  to 
agriculture  so  far  as  the  C<  ngress  is  concerned. 

By  way  of  supporting  the  argiunent,  and  in  corroboration, 
I  wish  to  have  published  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  entitled  "Collapse  of  Farm 
Planning." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  Hi.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follovs: 

(From  the    few  York  Times] 
Collapse  op  Farm  "Planning" 

It  Is  a  shocking  picture  tha  the  world's  agricultijral  "planners" 
Aook  out  upon  when  they  surv  »y  the  results  of  their  handiwork  In 
the  crops  that  have  been  their  particular  concern 

Let  us  begin  with  wheat.  There  is  practically  no  Important 
country  In  the  world  that  has  not  got  a  government  "wheat  plan" 
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of  some  sort.  Statisticians  have  calculated  that  various  govern- 
ments are  Jointly  spending  more  than  $2,000,000,000  annually  in  an 
elTort  to  hold  up  grain  prices.  After  all  their  activities  In  recent 
years  the  prospective  world  supply  of  wheat  for  1939—40  is  placed 
at  5.290.000.000  bushels,  the  greatest  on  record,  while  wheat  has 
fallen  In  the  Liverpool  market  to  the  lowest  prices  reached  since 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  It  is  small  satisfaction  that  by  a  tariff 
and  Government  loans  we  have  kept  American  wheat  from  falling 
quite  as  low.  September  wheat  at  60^  cents  on  Monday  fell 
within  three-fourths  cent  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  wheat 
future  has  sold  since  April  1933. 

Some  of  our  own  Government  policies  have  certainly  made  the 
plight  of  the  American  wheat  grower  worse.  It  Is  futile  for  a 
country  that  grows  wheat  for  export  In  a  competitive  market  to 
adept  an  acreage  restriction  scheme.  Our  own  restriction  is  not 
great  enough  materially  to  affect  the  world  price,  while  it  reduces 
farm  income  by  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  we  have  to  seU.  It 
has  not  helped  us  to  subsidize  wheat  for  export.  In  combination 
with  other  countries  doing  the  same  thing,  the  result  has  merely 
been  to  push  down  the  world  price  frrtber. 

In  the  12  months  ended  on  June  30  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sold  93.754.000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  export  markets  at  a 
loss  to  the  Government  of  $25,700,000.  or  27.4  cents  a  bushel.  The 
foreign  consumer.  In  other  words,  was  able  to  get  his  wheat 
cheaper  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameilcan  taxpayer.  That  is  hardly 
the  path  to  national  enrichment. 

n 

Com  also  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  since  1933.  For  this 
our  own  governmental  policy  must  again  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
blame.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  the  Government  made  "non- 
recourse" loans  to  enable  the  farmers  to  hold  large  stocks  of  com 
off  the  market.  The  loan  rate  was  made  so  attractive  that  It  even 
paid  farmers  to  build  extra  cribs  to  store  on  their  own  farms  the 
com  under  Government  loan.  So  the  farmers  withdrew  from  the 
market  and  stored  In  their  own  cribs  some  257.000.000  bushels  of 
1937  and  1938  com. 

No  doubt  this  helped  to  keep  prtces  up  for  a  time.  But  these 
loans  fall  due  on  August  1.  and  farmers  want  to  free  their  storage 
space  to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.  Pears  that  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  take  100.000,000  bf.shels  or  more  of  this  grain  In 
satisfaction  of  the  matured  loans  and  sell  it  have  been  depressing 
the  market.  The  price  can  be  kept  up.  perhaps,  by  new  Govern- 
ment loans  so  high  that  It  would  be  profitable  for  the  farmers  to 
build  stlU  more  cribs  to  hold  ftlll  more  unsold  corn.  Is  this  to  be 
the  outcome  of  Mr.  Wallace's  "ever-normal  granary"?  At  present 
prices  the  Government  already  has  a  loss  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel 
on  the  corn  under  the  present  loan.  The  prospective  carry-over  of 
ccm  on  October  1  next  Is  already  estimated  to  be  at  a  record  high 
level. 

m 

For  the  present  plight  of  cotton  the  direct  responsibility  of  our 
Governmrnts  policy  is  a  very  heavy  one  The  crop -restrict  ion 
policy  iself  is  indefensible  on  several  grounds,  but  much  worse  in 
practical  effect  has  been  the  Government  loan  policy.  Under  that 
policy  the  Government  has  placed  an  entire  year's  American  cotton 
crop  In  warehouses;  the  American  price  has  been  kept  above  the 
world  price:  and  as  a  result.  In  the  "cotton  year"  that  ends  with 
this  month,  the  United  States  will  have  pxported  only  about 
3,400,000  bales,  the  smallest  export  In  60  years. 

In  the  1932  year  the  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  8,766.000  bales. 
The  difference  Is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  decline  in  wwld 
demand.  On  the  contrary.  In  the  same  period  in  which  our  exports 
fell  off  by  more  than  5.000.000  bales  world  consumption  of  aU  cotton 
rose  by  about  3.000.000  bales.  Other  producing  countries  have 
stepped  into  the  place  in  world  markets  that  we  abandoned. 

As  a  cure  for  this  the  Government  does  not  propose  abandonment 
of  either  the  restriction  policy  or  the  more  damaging  loan  policy. 
Instead,  and  in  spite  of  the  hid  results  in  wheat.  Secretary  Wallace 
announces  that  beginning  today  the  Government  will  subsidize  the 
export  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  I'-i  cents  a  pound.  In  other 
words,  having  artificially  and  at  great  Govemnient  exp>ense  held 
cotton  off  the  world  market,  we  are  now  artiflciaUy  and  at  further 
Government  expense  to  try  to  force  some  of  It  onto  the  world 
market. 

But  the  results  will  be  much  more  sertous  than  In  the  case  of 
wheat.  For  cotton  Is  a  raw  matertal  that  goes  Into  manufactures. 
What  we  will  be  doing  Is  to  give  foreigners  cheaper  raw  cotton  to 
compete  against  our  own  manufacturers  in  our  own  markets  and  In 
world  markets.  To  compensate,  Mr.  Wallace  wiU  also  subsidize 
exports  of  finished  cotton  goods,  and  suggest.8  limitations  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods.  But  this  leads  merely  to  the  building  up 
of  a  whole  series  of  bureaucratic  controls.  And  we  are  doing  all 
this  at  the  very  time  when  we  have  placed  coimtervalllng  duties 
on  importations  of  silks  from  Italy  and  a  whole  range  of  products 
from  Germany,  on  tlie  ground  that  these  importations  are  subsi- 
dized. In  other  words,  we  ore  deliberately  undertaking  what  we 
cfficially  penalize  as  unfair  and  demoralizing  competition  when  It 
Is  done  by  other  nations. 

This  Is  the  end  result  of  the  "orderly  Government  planning"  that 
was  to  supplant  the  "chaos"  of  uncontrolled  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  Jointly  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  La  FOllettkI  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 


[Mr.  WhixlerI.  On  that  amendment  the  3reas  and  nays 
have  been  demanded  and  ordered.  Hie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  cadi  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
question  I  am  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  McNaryJ  ;  but  I  understand  that  if  present  he  would 
vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded.  ! 

Mr.  DA^ns  (alter  having  voted  in  the  afflrmative).  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan].  I  understand,  however,  that  if  he  were  present 
he  would  vote  as  I  have  already  voted;  so  I  will  let  my  vote 
stand. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Cabaway],  and  will  vote.  I 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mrs  Caraway]  is  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Bailey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  IMr.  Donahey],  the  Senators  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass  and  Mr.  ByroI.  the  Seiuitor  from  Utah  [Mr. 
KnvG  ] .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Logan  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  PiTTMANl.  the  Senator  frcm  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ThomasI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  un« 
avoidably  detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74,  nays  7,  as  follows: 


YEAS~74 

Danaher 

LaFoUette 

RusaeU 

I 

Andrews 

Davis 

Lee 

Schwartz 

Ashurst 

Downey 

Lodge 

8chwellenb«cb 

Austin 

EUlender 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Prazler 

Lundeen 

Shipstead 

BartKtur 

George 

McCarran 

Slattery 

Barkley 

GlbKm 

McKeUar 

Bnmthers 

Bilbo 

Olllette 

Maloney 

Smith 

Bone 

Green 

Mead 

Stewart 

Borah 

Guffey 

Miller 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown 

Gximey 

Mlnton 

Townaend 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Klurray 

Tniman 

Burke 

Hatch 

Neely 

TydlngB 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Norrla 

Vandebberg 

Capper 

Herring 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Hill 

CMahoney 

Wagner 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holman 

rapper 

Wneeier 

Ciark.  Mo. 

Holt 

fladcllffe 

ConnaUy 

Johnson, 

Colo.       Heed 
NATS— 7 

Bridges 

Hale 

Taft 

Whits 

Gerry 

Hughes 

Tobey 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

BaUey 

ouas 

McNary 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Calif.       Overton 

WaUb 

Caraway 

King 

Pittman 

WUey 

Donahey 

Logan 

Eleynolds 

So  the  amendment  offered  jointly  by  Mr.  La  POlletti 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
on  the  table  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  the  following  new  section: 

Six:.  — .  Section  15  of  the  Emergency  Relief  AppropfUtlon  Act 
of   1939.  approved  June  30,   1939.  U   amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"SBC.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')  shaU  fix  a  monthly  earning 
schedule  for  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  funds  approprtated  by  section  1.  Such 
monthly  earning  schedule  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  monthly  earn- 
ings payable  vmder  such  schedxile  to  any  class  of  workers  shaU  not 
be  less  than  the  monthly  earnings  payable  to  such  class  of 
workers  under  the  schedule  of  earnings  6t  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  In  effect  on  June  30,  1939.  After  August  31,  1939, 
the  monthly  earning  schedule  fixed  by  the  Administrator  (1)  shall 
not  provide  for  differentials  In  the  monthly  earnings  of  WOTkers 
engaged  In  similar  work  In  the  same  wage  area,  and  (2)  shall 
not  provide  for  differentials  between  cities  or  counties  within  the 
same  wage  area  upon  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  urbanization  or 
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»ny  other  factor  that  will  tend  to  discriminate  against  the  less 
tirbanlzed  areas. 

"(b)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  projects  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work 
of  a  similar  natiire  in  the  same  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  not  be  less  than  the  current  minimum 
wage  required  to  be  paid  by  private  employers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938." 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Before  I  yield.  I  ask  that  a  modifica- 
tion I  desire  to  make  in  my  amendment  be  reported  from 
the  desk. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  have  the  modifi- 
cation reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  pro- 
posed modification. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  (3)  shall  increase  the  monthly  security  wage  in 
region  3  to  conform  to  the  monthly  security  wage  rate  in 
region  2." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
modified. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuys],  after 
which  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  should  yield  to  me  first  in  order  that  I  may  propose 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  with  respect  to  his  amendment 
only.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  Senator  may  speak 
more  than  once  or  longer  than  30  minutSs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold  that  request 
until  a  Senator  who  has  stepped  out  for  just  a  moment  and 
who  asked  me  not  to  consent  to  any  imanimous-consent 
request  in  his  absence  returns. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  yield  on  one  condition.  Yesterday 
I  noticed  that  the  able  leader  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be 
rather  invoking  the  rule.  If  that  be  the  case,  may  it  be 
understood,  or  unanimously  agreed  to.  or  ruled,  that  if  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  make  a  motion  I  will  be 
recognized  to  have  the  floor  immediately  following  the  action 
on  the  motion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  referred  to  in  his  suggestion  that  on  yesterday  I 
was  Invoking  the  rule.  I  have  no  desire  to  invoke  any  techni- 
cal rule  to  deny  any  Senator  the  floor.  Of  course,  under 
the  technical  rules  any  Senator  who  yields  for  the  making 
of  any  motion  or  the  offering  of  any  amendment  loses  the 
floor.  I  know  what  is  in  the  Senator's  mind.  I  believe.  I 
think  he  probably  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  make  a  motion  with  respect  to  a  vote  taken 
yesterday,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  entirely  agree- 
able that  the  Senator  may  yield  for  that  purpose  without 
losing  his  right  to  offer  his  amendment  following  the  vote  on 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from  Nevada  when  the 
matter  is  concluded. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  Senator  to  whom  I  referred  has  re- 
turned to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pesident,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  advised  me  that  he  is  at  the  moment  prepared  to 
accept  the  agreement  I  sul  mitted  a  moment  ago,  and  while 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  las  the  floor  I  renew  the  request 
that  debate  on  his  amendiient  be  limited  to  one  speech  by 
each  Senator  and  to  30  mir  utes  in  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  should  like  to  make  an  in- 
quiry. There  may  be  amei  dments  submitted  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  mean  that  the  agreement  would  restrict  remarks 
to  one  speech? 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  No;  the  request  would  Include  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frofi  Nevada  and  any  amendment 
thereto. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  shall  be  fcompelled  to  object  imless  oppor 
tunity  is  to  be  given  for  th^  discussion  of  amendments  which 
may  be  offered  as  separate  amendments  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevadi  i. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  \  ould  complicate  the  suggestion, 
and  I  withdraw  it  for  the  t  me  being. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdJ  yesterday  was  rejected  be  reconsidered, 
and  I  ask  for  the  immediat ;  consideration  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  CR.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  In  diana  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Smator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BykdI 
was  rejected  yesterday  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pr(  sident.  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge 
m  any  debate  on  the  motio  n,  except  to  say  that  the  motion 
involves  a  motion  made  y«sterday  to  strike  out  the  entire 
road  section  of  the  pending  bill.  We  debated  that  proposal 
all  day  yesterday  and  final  y  got  a  vote  on  it,  with  a  result 
which  everyone  understand: .  It  seems  to  me  that  to  reopen 
the  matter  now  for  further  discussion  and  consideration 
would  delay  unreasonably  final  action  upon  the  pending 
measure,  and  I  hope  the  mo  ion  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  i3l.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iidiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuys]  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  and  i  >ther  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  <  rdered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FRAZIER  (when  his  ;  lame  was  called) .  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  lenior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNary].  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  she  iild  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  nime  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  fron  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  That 
pair  has  been  transferred  to  ;he  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mrs.  Caraway].  Therefori ,  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  NYE  (when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen  itor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!. 
I  understand  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  conclude  d. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  having  ^oted  in  the  affirmative) .  I  have 
a  general  pair  with  the  junor  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan].  Not  knowing  how  le  would  vote  if  present,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  i  ietained  from  the  Senate  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  Is  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [:  ^r.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kerjtucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overto*].  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PiTTMAN],  the  Senator  fronj  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably 
detained. 
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The  result  was  annotmced— 3reas  42,  nays  39.  as  follows: 


Al 
Bailer 

Barbour 

BonOi 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Capper 

Clartc.  Mo. 


Andrews 

Ashurst 

Bankbead 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Brown 

Byrnes 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 


TEAS— 42 

E>anaher  Johneon,  CaUf . 

Geor^  King 

Gerry  Lodge 

Gibson  Lucas 

GUlette  UcCarran 

Gumey  ItfcKeUar 

Hale  MUler 

Harrison  Radcllffe 

Herring  Reed 

Holman  Russell 

Bolt  Shlpetead 

NATS— 39 

Connally  Lee 

Downey  Lundeen 

Slender  Ifaloney 

Green  Iifead 

Ouffey  BClnton 

Hatch  Murray 

Hayden  Neely 

Hill  Norrls 

Hiishes  O'M&honey 

La  Pollette  Pepper 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Smith 

Taft 

TObey 


Caraway 
Davis 
Donahey 
Prazler 


Glass 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Logan 
McNary 


Nye 

Overton 

Pittman 
Reynolds 


Tydix«i 

Vandenberg 
Van  Nuys 
Wheeler 

White 


Schwartz 

Schwellenbacb 

Sheppard 

Slattcry 

Smathers 

Stewart 

Thomas.  Utah 

Truman 

Wagner 


Thomas.  Okla. 

Walsh 

WUey 


So  Mr.  Van  Ntnrs'  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  recurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtkoI, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  3,  it  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "the  Public  Roads  Administration." 

On  page  2.  line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$2,390.- 
000.000".  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "$1,890,000,000." 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  including  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  including  line  10  on  page  9. 

On  page  11.  lines  4  to  7.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
following:  "the  Public  Roads  Administration  (after  reserv- 
ing when  necessary  sufficient  funds  to  pay  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  any  highway  improvement) ." 

On  page  15,  lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "the 
Public  Roads  Administration." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia involves  striking  out  what  I  regard  to  be  one  of  the 
best  provisions  of  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  as 
it  has  been  perfected,  which  provides  for  or  means  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  construction  of  toll  roads  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Inll,  as  it  has  been  per- 
fected, which  permits  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
any  State  to  build  a  bridge,  or  highway,  or  tunnel,  or  via- 
duct, or  any  other  highway  improvement,  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  authorities.  I.  therefore,  hope,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  has 
been  adopted,  that  the  amendment  itself  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  other  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FRAZIER  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
question  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  McNaryI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting  I  am  in- 
formed he  would  vote  "jrea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  should  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  piUr 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wnxrl.  That 
pair  has  been  transferred  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas   [Mrs.  Caraway].     I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  Making 
the  same  announcement  as  before,  I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  NYE  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  question 
I  am  paired  with  the  Senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [B4r. 
Glass].  I  am  advised  that  if  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  permitted  to  vote  I  should  vote 
"nay." 


Mr.  DAVIS  (after  having  voted  to  the  afBrmatlve) .  An- 
ZK>uncing  my  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan]  as  on  the  previous  vote;  I  withdraw  my  vot«. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rktnolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  CakawatI  Is  absent 
on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dokahct],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HesringI. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Logan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Overton],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PrmtAH],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42,  nays  38,  as  follows: 


Adama 

Austin 

Bailey 

Barbour 

Borah 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Capper 

Clark.  Mo. 


Andrews 

Ashurst 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Brown 

Byrnes 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 


caraway 

Davis 

Donahey 

Frazler 


Connally 
Danaher 
George 
Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Holman 

Holt 


Downey 

Slender 

Green 

Gxifley 

Hatch 

Hayden 

HUl 

Buphes 

La  FVsUette 

Lee 


YEAS— 42 

Johnson.  Calif. 

King 

Lodge 

Lucas 

McCarran 

McKeUar 

MlUer 

RadcliiTe 

Beed 

BimmU 

ShlpMead 

NAYS— 38 

Lundeen 

Malooey 

Mead 

MintOQ 

Murray 

Meely 

NOTTls 

CMahoney 

Pepper 

Schwartz 


Olaas 

Herring 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Logan 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

McNary 

Nye 

Overton 

Pittman 


Smith 

Taft 

Tobey 

Townaend 

TydlDgB 

Vandenl^erv 

Van  Nuys 

Wheeler 

White 


Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Stewart 

Thomas,  Utali 

Tnunan 

Wagner 

I 

Reynolds 
Thomas.  OklA. 
Walsh 
WUey 


So  Mr.  Byrd's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALSH  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  the  recent  roll- 
call  votes  of  the  Senate.  I  left  the  Chamber  at  5  minutes 
past  2.  when  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Prazier] 
had  the  floor  discussing  the  Wheeler  amendment.  I  under- 
stood he  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lee]  discussing  the  same  amendment.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  visit  one  of  the  Departments  to  confer  with 
officials  with  reference  to  an  Important  appointment  which 
Is  to  be  made  in  my  State  before  the  Senate  adjourns.  I 
returned  to  the  Senate  shortly  before  3  o'clock.  In  my 
absence  a  motion  was  ma.de  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yester- 
day upon  what  Is  known  sis  the  Byrd  amendment  and  which 
sought  to  eliminate  the  money  available  for  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  pubUc  roads,  and  I  was  not  present 
to  be  recorded. 

I  wish  to  have  it  known  clearly  and  distinctly  that  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  against  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  I  later  would  have  voted  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion I  took  yesterday  In  favor  of  making  this  money  avail- 
able for  loans  for  public  roads. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  this  statement  because  to  my  mind 
it  Is  an  insinuation  of  weakness  In  a  public  servant  to  be 
thought  of  In  terms  of  avoiding  responsibility.  I  am  willing 
to  be  criticized  for  taking  a  definite  position,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  criticiied  for  avoiding  a  responsibility  when  not 
intentional;  and  I  certainly  had  no  Intention  of  avoiding  my 
responsibility. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  what  my  approach 
is  to  this  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of,  and  shall  vote  for,  those 
proposals  In  the  bill  which  give  assurances  that  loans  made 
by  the  Government  may  be  repaid.  I  have  In  mind  loans 
which  are  referred  to  as  self-llquldating  loans,  which  do  not 
Involve  the  levy  of  any  taxes  upon  the  taxpayers.  Yester- 
day I  voted  against  two  amendments  which  proposed  grant! 
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or  gifts  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  therefore  a  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers.  I  opp)Osed  those,  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  oppose  like  proposals.  However,  I  wish  to  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  intend  to  approach  in  a  favorable 
state  of  mind  those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  provide  for 
Federal  loans  when  and  where  it  is  impossible  for  States  and 
municipalities  and  private  industries  to  obtain  loans  from 
banks  and  private  financial  institutions  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest.  In  my  opinion  such  loans  will  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  economic  conditions  and  relieve  unemployment. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  taking  the  time  to  make 
this  explanation  but  In  view  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote,  I 
believed  an  explanation  should  be  made. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  limited  in  the  pur- 
pose for  which  I  may  yield.    I  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada jneld  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  so  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  give  notice  that  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  floor  I  shall 
make  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
such  a  motion  would  be  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  rules  that  only  one 
motion  to  reconsider  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  I  understand,  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected  having  been  reconsidered, 
and  the  amendment  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Chair  rules 
that  another  motion  to  reconsider  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  ruling  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  although  I  think  it  is  erroneous  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint.    [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouii  agrees  with  the  error.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mi'.  President,  a  parliamentary  inqiilry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  modification  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  become  a  part  of  his 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  modification  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  because  the  matter  involved 
In  this  amendment  has  been  so  frequently  discussed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  by  others  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

During  the  past  30  days  the  country  has  passed  through  a 
condition  which  to  my  mind  should  enlist  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  wage  structures,  established  over  nearly  half  a 
century  by  those  who  must  earn  their  livelihood  by  a  wage, 
shall  be  torn  down  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
use  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  trend  is  in  that  direction. 
In  1933,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
engaged  in  public  relief,  some  of  us  inaugurated  a  movement 
to  make  certain  that  that  wage  structure  constructed  on  the 
blood  of  the  toilers  of  the  country  should  not  be  torn  down, 
the  result  of  which  effort  was  afterward  embodied  in  an 
Executive  order.    We  are  now  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that 


corrected.     That 
bill   a   provision 


the  mistake  made  by  the  confer  ince  committee  having  charge 
of  the  bill  known  as  the  relief  measure  is 
conference  committee  struck  cut  of  the 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Ser  ate  of  the  United  States  and 
placed  therein  another  provisio  i  which  resulted  in  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  rate  structure  i  if  the  country,  and  in  causing 
discord,  confusion,  and  unhapp  ness  throughout  the  land. 


I  hope  that  by  the  adoption 


measure  may  be  so  amended  ai  to  overcome  that  mistake 


Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President, 
Mr.   McCARRAN.    I  yield 
chusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Is  it  not  true 


W.  P.  A.  wages  in  the  cold-wej  ther  States  of  the  North  and 
West  will  have  to  be  reduced  <n  September  1,  and  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment  intends  to  correct 
that  condition? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Yes.    I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  directing  my  atteition  to  the  matter  by  a  spe- 


cific question.  His  statement 
words,  it  is  proposed  to  tear 
those  regions   in  which  highc- 
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of  my  amendment  the  relief 


will  the  Senator  yield? 
0  the  Senator  from   Massa- 


that  as  the  law  now  stands 


is  exactly  correct.    In  other 

down  the  wage  structure  of 

v.'age  standards  have  been 


maintained,  so  as  to  balance  with  the  lower  wage  standards 
of  other  sections  of  the  countr  r. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  cisk  of  each  Senator  a  graph 
showing  the  three  zones  whic  i  have  been  established  by  a 
study  pursuant  to  Executive  older.  Those  three  zones  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  what  is  kn  )wn  as  the  prevailing  wage  for 
those  particular  zones,  establilicd  after  a  study  extending 
over  months  and  years. 

Secondly,  the  graph  refiects  i  fhat  is  known  as  the  standard 
wage,  or  monthly  wage,  or  so-  called  security  wage.  So  the 
security  wage  would  not  be  afl  ected  by  the  amendment,  but 
the  prevailing  wage  per  hour  would  be  sustained.  That  is 
the  object  and  aim  of  the  amendment,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  yield  o  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  other  wor(  s,  as  the  amendment  stands, 
it  contains  two  propositions:  C  ne  is  the  prevailing  wage  and 
the  other  is  the  prevention  o  the  cut  which  will  come  in 
September  unless  some  action   s  taken. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Sem  tor  is  entirely  correct;  and  if 
I  had  been  talking  for  hours,  ]  could  not  have  expressed  the 
situation  more  emphatically. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  say  hat  I  shall  not  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  bee  luse  I  have  been  through  this 
question,  and  we  have  gone  ba  :k  and  fourth  on  it  for  nearly 
7  years.  I  contend  that  the  wi  ige  structure  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  toilers  of  Amer  ca,  some  of  whom  gave  their 
lives  to  build  up  American  wag  i  standards,  should  not  be  torn 
down  by  the  greatest  employe]  of  labor  in  all  the  world;  in 
other  words,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  using  the 
taxes  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  ( ountry  to  maintain  those  who 
may  be  on  relief,  should  not  hereby  tear  down  a  structure 
that  has  been  established  to  mpintain  an  American  standard 
of  wages.  I 

Let  us  see  how  it  has  affected  our  condition  up  to  this 
point.  From  the  time  when  thi  ?  conference  report  to  the  relief 
bill  was  adopted  it  has  gone  oi  t  broadcast  that  a  continuous 
systematic  reduction  in  the  hoi  irly  wage  would  be  effected ;  so 
much  so  that  we  have  heard  i  declared  that  those  on  relief 
were  going  on  strike.  Nothir  g  was  more  untruthful  than 
that  statement.  But  those  w  lo  have  been  on  relief,  those 
who  are  dependent  on  relief,  ire  brothers,  if  you  please,  of 
those  who  built  a  standard  of  wages  in  this  country,  and, 
naturally,  they  are  not  going  (to  engage  in  a  destruction  of 
the  wage  structure,  because  they  were  a  part  of  the  great 
fabric  that  built  it  up.  So  wd  say  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  relief  administration,  having  worked  this  thing 
out  systematically,  scientiflcal  y,  and  satisfactorily,  let  it  be 


continued  to  the  end,  so  that. 


America  may  hold  their  heat  s  high  and  say  that,  though 
some  of  them  were  out  of  emp  oyment,  some  of  them  were  on 


first  of  all.  that  the  toilers  of 
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the  relief  roDs,  unfortimately,  yet  not  one  of  those  who  went 
on  the  relief  rolls  ever  lent  his  efforts,  by  reason  of  his  poverty, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  American  wage  standard  anywhere 
in  any  locality  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to 
to  make  a  brief  statement  and  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  No  Member  of  this  body  was  more  anxious 
to  see  the  prevailing  wage  become  the  wage  that  would  be 
paid  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  than  was  I.  The  question  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  is  if  he  Is  not  excluding  the  possi- 
bility of  the  fixing  of  a  prevailing  wage  for  the  whole  month? 
In  other  words,  the  impwrtant  thing  is  not  to  have  the  pre- 
vailing wage  for  2  days  out  of  a  week,  with  no  opportimity 
to  work  the  other  3  days.  Why  can  we  not  make  this  fight 
on  the  issue  of  fixing  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  for 
the  whole  month's  work  and,  at  least,  give  the  workers  130 
hours  a  month  work,  as  Is  provided  for  in  the  existing  law 
and  let  the  wage  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  for 
the  whole  130  hours? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  encountered  that  very  question  here  in  1933.  I  recall 
a  question  then  propounded  to  me  by  a  very  able  Senator 
on  this  fioor.  He  cited  the  daily  wage  of  a  Journeyman 
plumber  and  said  to  me,  "Do  you  want  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  wage  of  $12  a  day  for  plumbers  in  this  country?" 
When  I  brought  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  annual 
income  of  a  journeyman  plumber  was  approximately  $1,200, 
we  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  whUe  we  established 
an  hourly  wage  the  Government,  imder  the  relief  program, 
established  a  security  wage.  So  the  security  wage  was  a 
ceiling  imder  which  we  could  work.  U  Senators  will  cwisult 
the  chart  or  graph  which  has  been  placed  on  their  desks  they 
will  see  that  for  skilled  labor  the  security  wage  was,  say,  $48 
a  month,  $50  a  month,  or  $60  a  month,  or  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  in  the  respective  wage  zones.  It  was  established, 
after  long  study,  that  In  one  zone  the  scale  of  wages  was 
different  from  that  in  another  zone,  I  take  it,  because  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  attendant  circvmistances  were  found 
to  be  different. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  should  like  to  answer  one  question 

at  a  time.  . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opmlon, 
the  wages  within  the  several  zones  were  fixed  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously,  but  I  have  never  heard  anyone  undertake 
to  say  that  they  were  based  on  the  cost  of  living.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  I  first  raised  this  ques- 
tion In  1935,  said  they  were  not  based  on  the  cost  of  living, 
but  more  on  the  standard  of  living  that  obtained  in  the 

various  zones. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  trying  to  answer  the  question  oi 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  am  glad  to  have  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  vital  question,  and  one  that  we  might  as  well  devote 
some  little  attention  to  now  as  at  any  other  time.  Here- 
tofore there  has  been  fixed  what  Is  called  a  security  wage. 
My  theory  is  that  when  a  man  is  working  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
he  should  not  only  get  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  time  he 
works,  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  work  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  hours  per  month.  The  law  now  fixes  130  hours  a 
month.  So,  what  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator,  as  the  security 
wage  fixed  by  any  outside  authority  cannot  prevail  against 
the  provision  that  we  may  write  into  the  law,  why  does 
not  the  Senator  make  his  amendment  provide  that  each 
worker  shall  be  given  130  hours  a  month,  as  the  law  now 
provides  and  that  for  the  whole  130  hours  he  shall  get  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage  In  the  community  In  which  the 
work  is  being  performed? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    That  was  the  identical  thought  that  I 
had  in  the  first  instance  In  1933.  but  I  was  confronted  with 


the  proposition  that  It  was  a  relief  measure,  that  It  was  not 
promulgated  with  the  Idea  of  going  into  competition  with 
private  enterprise,  which  Is  entirely  true,  because  we  should 
not  use  Federal  money  for  anything  save  and  excep*.  neces- 
sary relief.  I  am  for  that  principle  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  What  we  sought  to  do  then,  and  what  we  seek  to  do 
now  is,  first  of  all.  to  maintain  the  wage  standard  that  has 

been  established  In  this  coimtry | 

Mr.  PEPPER  rose. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  going  to  answer  the  Senator  as 
best  I  can.  If  he  will  be  patient  with  me.  Secondly,  that  the 
security  wage  or  the  ceiling  determined  the  necessary  limit 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  should  go  to  pay  those 
who  are  on  relief  per  month,  and  that  celling  should  not  be 
Interfered  with,  as  It  was  established  after  long  study,  in 
which  perhaps  the  thought  expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  have  entered,  though  I  am  sorry  if  It  dld- 
I  did  not  think  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  capriciousness; 
I  hope  they  were  not;  but  a  study  was  made  of  my  section; 
it  was  made  in  my  State;  it  was  State- wide  and  broadcast. 
They  went  Into  every  section  of  the  110,000  square  miles  of 
my  State  to  determine  what  was  the  living  standard,  the 
necessities  of  living,  within  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  asserted  that 
they  went  into  every  section  of  Nevada.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  confusing  the  security  wage  with  the  hourly  wage  rate.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  undertook  to  come  into  any  section 
of  the  country  and  fix  the  seciu-ity  wage.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  chart,  which  he  has  so  kindly  furnished  us,  he  will 
see  that  there  are  only  three  wage  areas,  and  one  of  them 
only  embraces  four  or  five  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation,  about  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
and  three-fourths  of  those  on  W.  P.  A.  are  embraced  within 
the  first  wage  area,  and  identically  the  same  wage  is  paid  in 
region  No.  1.  Certainly  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  Into  every 
section  of  Nevada  and  every  section  of  New  Mexico  and 
every  sect4on  of  California  in  arriving  at  the  monthly  wage. 
I  concede  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  contend 
that  they  went  into  every  commimity,  and  found  out  what 
was  the  prevailing  hourly  wage,  but  in  fixing  the  security 
wage  the  States  were  arbitrarily.  In  view  of  their  geographical 
location,  brought  within  certain  wage  areas.  As  to  the 
hourly  wage,  they  did  seek  to  find  the  hourly  wage  In  every 
cranmunltyi  but  no  one  can  give  any  reasonable  formula  for 
the  wide  variations  in  the  monthly  security  wages  paid  in 
the  various  areas. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  may  say.  in  reply  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  the  so-called  sectirity  wage  must  have 
been  established  after  a  study  as  to  what  was  necessary, 
because  the  secmlty  wage,  if  I  understand  It  correctly,  means 
the  essential  accumulating  wage  for  a  period  which  is  30 
days.    Am  I  reasonably  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  correct.  It  Is  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Works  Progress  AdministraUon  for  each 
W.  P.  A.  worker  to  receive  for  1  month,  or  for  30  days,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  hours  he  might  work,  determined  by 

the  prevailing  hourly  rate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  right,  based  on  necessity.  If  I 
may  amend  the  thought  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  be- 
cause certainly  we  were  not  going  to  pay  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  anything  more  than  what  was  necessary  to  take 
care  of  one  by  reUef  payments. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator    yield 

again? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  mere  sub- 
sistence, merely  keeping  body  and  soul  together  In  the 
worker,  why  does  he  concern  himself  with  the  prevailing 
wage?  If  the  Senator  is  going  to  let  a  man  work  just  1 
day  a  week,  and  is  going  to  pay  him  enough  in  1  day  to 
enable  him  to  get  his  security  wage,  why  do  we  not  attack 
the  thing  directly,  and  get  away  from  this  foolishness  of 
calling  the  job  a  relief  job.  and  castigate  persons  who  ever 
again  refer  to  it  as  a  relief  job,  and  cafl  It  properly  and 
honorably  made  work  for  American  people  to  do? 
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The  law  now  fixes  130  hours  a  month  as  the  time  we  say 
a  man  ought  to  work.  Let  us  fix  the  prevailing  wage  for 
130  hours'  work  a  month,  and  then  we  shall  be  giving  the 
American  workers  at  least  approximately  what  he  is  entitled 
to  receive. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  would  go  forward  I  could  not  go 
with  it.  except  to  the  extent  that  I  should  like  to  have 
private  industry  tak9-hold  of  and  absorb  those  who  are  on 
relief,  and  put  them  on  an  imlimlted  hourly  wage  in  keeping 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  various  em- 
ployees' organizations  throughout  the  country.  In  other 
words,  if  I  may  answer  further,  I  hope  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  never  step  into  a  category  where  it  will  take  over 
all  the  industries  in  the  country,  and  thus  deprive  the  private 
Investor  and  the  private  industrialist  of  any  hope  of  going 
forward.  All  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  I  hope  to  understand 
the  matter,  is  to  take  care  temporarily  of  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  an  opportimity  to  sustain  themselves  and 
their  dependents  because,  forsooth,  they  have  been  imable 
to  find  employment  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment.  If  the 
Federal  Government  steps  In  and  says,  "We  are  going  into 
competition  with  private  industry:  we  are  going  to  take  all 
the  imemployed  and  keep  them  imemployed  as  long  as  we 
can  keep  them  at  the  prevailing  wage  with  unlimited  earn- 
ings," then  private  Industry  will  say.  "We  cannot  go  for- 
ward." But  the  hope  of  every  worker  in  America  today  is 
to  get  off  relief.  The  hope  of  every  worker  in  America  today 
is  to  get  where  he  can  earn  not  only  the  security  wage  but  a 
decent  wage  carrsring  out  the  prevailing- wage  structure,  the 
hourly  structure,  and  eventually  carrying  out  the  monthly 
structure,  if  you  please,  where  his  efforts  may  earn  what  they 
deserve  in  private  industry. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  does  the  man  who  works 
upon  a  P.  W.  A.  job  get  only  the  security  wage? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  man  who  works  on  a  P.  W.  A.  job 
gets  the  prevailing  wage;  and  let  me  say,  if  I  may,  that  I 
say  that  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who, 
as  Administrator  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  with- 
out a  single  word  from  Congress,  incorporated  into  the 
P.  W.  A.  the  prevailing-wage  standard.  But  the  man  work- 
ing on  P.  W.  A.,  as  P.  W.  A.  has  gone  on,  not  only  earns  the 
prevailing  wage  but  is  working  under  a  system  whereby  the 
contractors  of  the  country  have  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
P.  W.  A.,  and  have  become  a  part  of  it;  and  therefore  he  is 
not  on  relief.  The  worker  who  works  on  P.  W.  A.  never 
has  been  on  relief.  He  has  been  working  for  a  contractor 
who  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  make  the  matter  of 
whether  the  worker  works  for  a  contractor  or  directly  for  the 
Gk)vemment  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  on  relief?  What 
does  the  Senator  mean  by  "relief?" 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  sorry  we  have  to  use  that  word; 
but  when  we  enacted  the  law  in  1933,  and  from  then  on,  we 
have  carried  it  on.  It  means  to  take  hold  of  those  who  have 
not  a  job  and  give  them  a  chance  to  support  themselves  in 
decency.    That  is  what  is  meant  by  "relief." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  about  the  man  in  a  slilpyard,  build- 
ing ships  that  the  Government  is  constructing?  There,  the 
Government  puts  up  all  the  money.    Is  that  man  on  relief? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Not  at  all;  but  the  system  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  act  which  we  passed  appropriating  $1,700.- 
000,000  for  relief  is  a  different  system,  and  applies  to  a  differ- 
ent proposition  than  regular  Government  employment. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
When  a  man  works  for  the  Government  in  the  construction 
of  a  post  ofBce,  all  the  money  for  which  is  put  up  by  t^e 
Government,  and  all  the  supervision  of  which  is  made  by  the 
Government,  is  that  man  on  relief? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  But  the  post  oflBce  is  built  by  contract. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  shipyard  system  of  the 
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country  to  say  whether  the  G  Dvemment  builds  the  ships,  or 
whether  they  are  built  unde  the  contract  system.  Some 
one  can  correct  me  on  that  po  nt. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  When  we  b  lild  one  of  the  dams  that  are 
built  out  in  the  West,  where  t  le  Government  puts  up  all  the 
money  for  a  reclamation  proj  ?ct  or  an  irrigation  project,  in 
that  case  the  Government  is  |  tutting  up  the  money  for  con- 
struction, and  the  Governmer  t  is  taking  care  of  the  super- 
vision. I  will  ask  whether  ( r  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator,  that  is  a  relief  job. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Certainl; '  not.  Let  me  draw  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  this  fact:  Take  the  greatest  engineering 
project  in  all  the  world,  locati  id  in  my  own  State,  known  as 
the  Boulder  Dam.  In  all  th(  world  and  in  all  the  world's 
history  there  has  never  befor?  been  such  a  project.  Every 
ounce  of  the  cement  that  was  laid  there  was  laid  under  con- 
tract, under  competitive  bidj ;  and  the  men  who  worked 
there  worked  under  a  standaid  of  wages  established  by  the 
workers  of  the  country  as  the  employees  of  private  industry, 
and  not  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  but  I  vUl  ask  the  Senator  If  all  the 
money  is  not  being  put  up  by   he  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     True. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  the  quest  on  is  not  a  substantial  one  aa 
to  the  method  by  which  the  work  happens  to  be  executed, 
whether  through  a  contractor  or  directly  through  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  a  question  ( f  who  puts  up  the  money. 

The  Senator  will  see  that  wiat  I  am  trsring  to  get  at  is  the 
fact  that  I  quarrel  with  the  right  of  anybody — not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  because  I  know  his  opinion  and  how  he 
feels  on  this  general  subject — :  quarrel  with  the  right  of  any 
man  to  say  that  when  the  Go\  ernment  builds  a  dam,  such  as 
the  great  Boulder  Dam,  when  the  Government  builds  a  ship 
In  a  shipyard,  when  the  Government  builds  a  post  office  in 
a  town  or  a  city  in  America.  '  i^hen  the  Government  contrib- 
utes to  the  construction  of  a  i  lighway,  or  when  the  Govern- 
ment builds  anything  of  that  category,  that  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  the  principles  goviiming  it  are  entirely  different 
from  the  case  In  which  the  G(  ivemment  makes  it  possible  to 
build  a  sewer  system,  a  highwj  y,  a  schoolhouse,  or  any  of  the 
public  works  that  have  been  d  one  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  It  n  »t  time  for  us  to  abolish  the 
distinction  which  seems  to  hjve  grown  up  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  of  calling  the  worker  on  Boulder  Dam,  a  man 
engaged  in  honorable  emplcyTnent  in  his  life  work,  and 
calling  the  man  who  is  build:  ng  a  sewer  system  or  a  high- 
way or  even  a  dam  under  t  le  W.  P.  A.  a  failm-e  in  life, 
working  on  relief,  with  the  lin  itatlons  of  a  niggardly  seciuity 
wage? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  i  oing  to  answer  the  Senator 
as  best  I  can,  trying  to  keei  In  mind  the  elements  of  his 
question. 

First  of  all,  there  is  nothini :  in  the  law,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  looks  down  on  the  man  who  works  in  W.  P.  A.  Every- 
thing possible  has  been  dom  to  do  away  uith  that  idea. 
We  only  regard  such  a  man  a;  being  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  we  seek  to  enc  (lu-age  him  so  that  the  temipo- 
rary  unemplojTnent  shall  not  1  )e  permanent.  In  other  words, 
if  I  understand  the  spirit  oflrelief  in  America  today — and 
I  hope  I  understand  it — it  is  hat  the  man  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  is  put  into  rel  ef ,  is  there  only  momentarily. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  i  i  to  build  up  private  industry 
and  encourage  private  endeavor  so  that  private  capital  will 
employ  men.  not  for  $48  per  i  nonth,  not  for  $60  per  month. 


but  for  the  entire  month,  at 


P.  W.  A.  was  just  as  much  an 
as  much   designed  to  take 


Mr.  McCARRAN.    No,  Mr 


the  wage  structure  and  wage 


scale  of  the  particular  class  cf  labor  to  which  they  belong. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  the  P.  W.  A, 
worker  is  not  in  the  same  cat  ;gory.  Do  we  regard  him  as  a 
permanent  worker?    I  thoug|it  the  money  appropriated  to 

emergency  appropriation,  just 
care  of  unemployment  and  to 
put  people  to  work  who  are  now  unemployed,  as  the  money 
appropriated  for  W.  P.  A.  work. 


President;  I  will  say  to  the 


Senator  from  Florida  that  thi   Public  Works  Administration 
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was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  permanent 
national  improvements.  It  might  have  occurred  during  the 
period  of  greatest  prosperity.  It  should  have  occurred  ^len 
the  country  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  us  if  we  had  built  some  of  those  things  to 
improve  our  national  welfare  and  our  national  existence. 
The  Public  Works  Administration  projects  are  those  in 
which  the  Government  seeks  first  of  all  to  encourage  private 
money  to  come  out  of  hiding,  or  to  encourage  private  money 
to  be  invested  in  permanent  works;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  established  to  take 
care  of  those  who  could  not  be  absorbed  In  either  the  Public 
Works  Administration  or  private  Industry,  as  private  industry 
was  so  crippled  under  the  depression. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  will  ask  him  If  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  not  to  abolish  the  provision  that 
was  In  the  bill  which  is  already  the  law  he  is  seeking  to 
amend,  which  would  have  raised  wages  in  the  South  up  to 
the  same  standard  by  which  wages  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
Were  governed,  with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference  In 
the  actual  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  going  to  answer  that  categorically, 
no;  then  I  am  going  to  answer  it  further.  If  I  may. 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  to  tear  down  any  wage 
scale.  The  amendment  proposes  and  encourages  the  uplift 
of  all  wage  scales.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  overcome 
that  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  the  conference  report, 
namely,  to  tear  down  from  the  top  by  perhaps  buUding  up 
from  the  bottom.  We  do  not  propose  to  destroy,  and  the 
amendment  does  not  destroy,  the  possibility  of  the  wage 
worker  in  the  South  having  an  elevation  of  his  wages. 
We  encourage  that,  and  that  is  exactly  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  and  with  that  in  mind  I  placed  an  amendment 
which  I  had  read  Into  a  previous  bill  in  my  amendment  to- 
day, so  that  the  wage  structure  of  the  deep  South  could  come 
up  to  that  of  the  belt,  or  zone,  between  the  deep  South  and 
the  farther  North. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  the  Senator,  then. 
If  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  effect  of  his  amendment, 
taken  all  together:  Under  the  existing  law  there  are  three 
regions,  the  Northeast,  the  Nwth.  and  the  Northwest,  region  1. 
Region  2  embraces  the  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  West  Virginia.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
perhaps  one  other  State  in  the  West.  Region  3  embraces 
the  deep  South  and  the  Southwest.  Texas.  Louisiana.  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama.  Georgia.  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  man  in  Florida  doing  a  certain 
job  will  get  the  same  compensation  for  the  work  he  does  as 
a  man  doing  the  same  work  In  Oregon,  or  In  Maine,  or  In 
West  Virgima,  or  In  Georgia,  or  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  different  places,  whereas  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  the  most  the  worker  in  region  3,  which  Is  the 
deep  South,  could  get  for  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  is  the 
same  wage  or  compensation  a  man  doing  the  same  work  In 
the  same  length  of  time  would  get  in  region  2 ;  but.  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  he  could  never  get  the  same  compen- 
sation the  man  gets  who  does  the  same  Job  for  the  same 
length  of  time  In  region  1,  which  is  a  majority  of  the  whole 
United  States.    Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  answer  that 
question  specifically  as  best  I  can.  It  Is  a  long  question,  but  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  with  it. 

First  of  aU.  let  me  go  back  a  little  In  history,  if  I  may  deal 
with  history.  In  1933.  when  the  first  relief  bill  was  pending  In 
the  Senate,  I  offered  the  first  prevailing-wage  amendment, 
which  provided,  in  substance,  that  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
several  localities  of  this  country  should  be  maintained-  I  In- 
tend to  go  at  length  into  this  question,  and  I  hope  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  will  bear  with  me.  I  realize  that  the 
workers  of  this  country  had  built  a  wage  structure  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  country.  They  built  that  structure 
themselves.   The  workers  of  this  country  have  never  received 


anything  from  legislation.  They  made  the  structure  them- 
selves; they  worked  it  out  by  hard  experience;  and  then  they 
came  to  the  variotis  legislatures,  whether  It  was  the  Federal 
l^islature  or  the  State  legislatures,  and  presented  their  prob- 
lems as  those  problems  had  been  worked  out  by  them,  and 
they  had  their  ideas  crystallized  into  law. 

We  tried  then  to  have  the  larevailing  wage  structure  main- 
tained in  this  country.    I  may  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  that  at  that  time  this  study  had  not  been  completCvL 
Perhaps  we  might  criticize  and  say  we  were  voted  down  and^ 
lost;  but  that  is  water  gone  over  the  wheeL   The  Idea  Is  that 
since  that  time  a  study  has  been  made,  under  an  Executive 
order  made  by  the  President,  made  by  the  relief  adminis- 
tration, made  in  conjunction  with  the  wage  workers,  and  that 
study  refiects  itself.  I  am  advised,  as  best  it  can  be.  In  the 
graph  I  have  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Pardon  me.  and  let  me  finish  the  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question. 

Jilr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  does  not  mean  to  say  that  any- 
one has  found  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  less  money  for  doing 
a  given  Job  in  one  State  than  for  doing  the  same  job  in 
another  State? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  the  man  himself,  or  that  class  of 
tollers  and  laborers  and  workers  to  which  he  belongs,  during 
a  period  of  years,  for  himself  and  for  those  who  unite  with 
him  in  his  brotherly  efforts  for  the  uplift  of  labor,  has  estab- 
lished a  scale,  then  I  say  that  no  one  should  try  to  tear  it. 
down. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mnirow  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia?  I 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  perhaps  dealt  more  with  the  prevailing-wage 
amendment  than  has  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
recall  when  the  first  large  reUef  bill  was  pending,  in  1934, 
the  $4,880,000,000  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  first 
time  introduced  this  proposal  relating  to  the  wage  scale.  But 
I  cannot  clear  my  mind  of  the  impression  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  confusing  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  with  the 
monthly  rate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  not.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  the 
matter.  Perhaps  I  am  failing  In  what  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  as  to 
the  building  up  of  the  hourly  wage  rate  are  entirely  correct, 
but  I  still  insist  that  the  hourly  wage  rate  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  monthly  wage  rate. 

I  have  before  me  data  furnished  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  which  show  that  within  the  same  State  a 
man  will  work  in  one  city  for  50  cents  an  hour  as  a  common 
laborer  and  will  receive  a  monthly  wage  scale  of,  say,  $52, 
In  another  city  of  the  same  size  another  man  will  be  work- 
ing for  40  cents  an  hour,  but  he  will  receive  a  monthly  wage 
rate  of  $52,  or  the  same  amount.  The  monthly  wage  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  related  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  but  only  the  hourly  wage,  because  within  the  same 
wage  area,  in  region  No.  1,  whereas  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  In 
cities  of  the  same  size  will  receive  the  same  monthly  com- 
pensation; there  are  literally  thousands  of  different  rates  of 
hourly  wages.  One  worker  will  be  compelled  to  work  120 
hom^  a  month  to  earn  his  maximum  amount,  and  another 
worker  In  another  city  will  earn  exactly  the  same  maximum 
amount,  but  will  work  perhaps  90  hours,  because  the  hourly 
rate  in  that  city  wUl  be  much  higher.  So  I  say  that  the 
security  wage  which  Is  fixed  has  no  relaUon  whatever  to  the 
degree  of  unionization  or  the  efforts  of  the  workers  which 
have  brought  about  a  higher  hourly  wage.  I  concede  freely 
that  the  hourly  wage,  the  prevalUng  wage,  does  depend  upon 
the  prevailing  rate  paid  for  hours  of  toil  In  the  class  of  toil 

within  a  city 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Within  a  Bone. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  within  a  locality,  the  hourly  wage 
rate  relates  to  a  locality,  down  to  the  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment. There  will  be  two  cities  in  the  same  county  where  a 
different  hourly  wage  will  be  paid,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
but  the  workers  in  the  two  cities  will  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation for  a  month's  work,  the  difference  being  that  one 
will  work  more  hours  than  the  other  at  a  prevailing  rate 
which  is  lower. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Taking  up  the  thought  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  may  say,  in  keeping  with  my  first 
amendment,  which  afterward  was  incorporated  into  an  Ex- 
ecutive order,  if  the  prevailing  wage  as  incorporated  in  that 
first  amendment  had  gone  forward,  probably  we  would  not 
today  be  confronted  with  the  situation  which  faces  us.  But 
those  who  executed  the  relief  saw  fit  to  make  a  study,  and 
they  did  make  a  study;  and  it  must  be  said  that  that  study 
was  made  diligently  and  was  made  honestly.  That  study 
was  not,  as  I  understand  it.  to  deal  with  the  question  alone  of 
what  was  the  prevailing  wage  in  a  particular  section,  but,  to- 
gether with  that,  what  was  the  cost  of  living,  and  what  were 
the  attendant  circimistances  in  a  particular  section.  Out  of 
that  the  three  zones  appear  to  have  been  worked  out.  If 
there  is  a  desire  to  abolish  the  ceiling  or  the  security  wage,  I 
do  not  suppose  any  W.  P.  A.  worker  in  all  the  world  would 
object  to  it.  Certainly  I  would  not  objeci;  to  it.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  the  taxpayers'  money;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  question  of  what  a  worker  should  have,  but  what  we  can 
afford  to  give  him  to  take  care  of  him  for  the  time  being  in 
keeping  with  his  class  of  toil. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  that  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
tmdertaking  to  pay  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  for  130  hours 
a  month  for  every  person  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  it  would  mean  that  either  we  would  have  to 
multiply  the  appropriation  many  times  or  there  would  be  only 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  who  would  be  able  to 
have  employment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  correct.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  by  relief  is  to  take  care  as  best  we  may  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  who  need  relief.  We  are  not  trjring  to  say  to 
every  man,  "Make  a  career  out  of  this  line  of  endeavor."  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that,  so  far  as  my  individual  effort 
Is  concerned,  I  would  discoiirage  such  a  suggestion  to  the  last 
word. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say  to  the  worker,  "You 
shall  not  starve,  and  we  will  try  to  find  the  means  to  enable 
you  to  live  decently  during  a  period  until  industry  can  give 
you  a  proper  income."  So  long  as  we  say  to  industry  that 
it  Is  to  be  discouraged,  just  so  long  will  we  destroy  the  possi- 
bility of  private  industry  absorbing  the  needy  of  this  country. 
It  is  time  for  America  first  of  all  to  say,  "We  are  going  to 
put  oiir  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  private  industry.  We  are 
going  to  give  it  every  opportunity  to  go  forward.  We  are 
going  to  encourage  it  after  it  gets  going." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  Senator,  to 
what  language  in  the  existing  section  15  does  he  object,  as 
the  law  now  reads?  What  is  there  in  the  existing  law  which 
defeats  the  purpose  the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  have  here  before  me  section  15.  The 
Senator  has  it  before  him. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wish  to  say  preliminarily  to  answering 
the  Senator's  question  that  he  understands  the  amendment 
which  I  now  offer  does  not  apply  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Understand  what? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  my  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  this  bill  specifically.  That  the  amendment  applies  to  the 
Relief  Act. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Oh,  of  course.  I  have  section  15  of  the 
Relief  Act  before  me. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  This  amendment,  in  the  identical  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  now  presented,  save  and  except  the 
perfecting  amendment  I  offered  after  having  some  consul^ 
tation  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  is  in  language  iden- 
tical to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  when  the 
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relief  bill  was  under  discussion, 
advised  as  to  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  we  have  an  existing  law, 
of  which  section  15  is  a  pai  t.  The  Senator  has  some  objec- 
tion to  that.  For  some  reison  or  other  section  15  defeats 
the  purpose  which  he  has  n  mind,  which  is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Can  we  not  achieve 
the  Senator's  purpose  by  changing  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  so  as  not  to  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  wages  in  the  South,  which  we  are 
trying  to  pull  up  and  keep  up? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  First  (  f  all,  the  amendment  would  not 
lower  the  wages  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  co  ad  not  be  avoided  under  the 
amendment  as  now  framet . 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will  answer  the  question  so  far  as 
I  can.  The  administratior .  has  announced  the  plan,  and 
under  it  the  result  has  beet  a  lowering  of  wages  throughout 
the  country  under  the  prej  ent  relief  law  as  it  now  stands, 
that  is  lowering  the  hourly  wages,  so  much  so  that  we  are 
now  confronted  with  an  un  lappy  situation.  I  say  now,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  ir  with  me,  that  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  situation  arise.  I  lave  not  been  aided  particularly 
by  the  fact  that  those  on  relief  have  been  credited  with 
striking.  I  am  sorry  that  luch  a  thing  has  taken  place.  I 
would  rather  have  those  vithin  the  relief  administration 
come  to  Congress  and  sa;  ,  "Here  is  a  situation.  Please 
remedy  it." 

Neither  have  I  been  aide  3  by  something  which  happened 
yesterday.  I  am  sorry  tha  a  certain  expression  was  made 
yesterday  by  an  outstanding  man  who  has  been  in  the  past 
apparently  a  great  champiin  of  labor.  I  have  been  greatly 
set  back  and  my  cause  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  that 
unfortunate  statement.  I  regret  it  more  than  can  any 
other  man  who  might  add]  ess  the  Senate  today.  I  will  go 
no  further  than  that,  but  will  return  to  the  Senator's 
question. 

It  is  better  a  thousani  [  times  that  we  maintain  the 
standard  of  wages  in  this  ( ountry  as  they  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  efforts  of  the  toilers  than  to  tear  them  down 
or  to  permit  any  administi  ation  to  tear  them  down,  either 
by  misconstruction  or  mis  nterpretation.  If  we  write  my 
amendment  into  the  bill,  there  can  be  no  misinterpretation. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  imd  in  reply.  I  hope,  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  let  me  reai  from  the  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
charge  of  deficiency  appropriation.  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, a  statement  made  bj  that  outstanding  and  very  able 
man  who  is  today  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, who  was  then  in  change  of  relief,  I  read  from  page 
28,  where  he  says: 

Our  exijerlence  has  led  us 
hourly  rate  prevailing  in  the 
a  top  limit  on  the  amount  we   )ay  in  a  month. 


til  at 
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It  was  out  of  that  thought 
it  was  out  of  that  study 
that  the  security  wage  was 
raise  the  monthly  security 
of  anyone  who  has  any 
from  Nevada  has  not. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Then, 
the  wording  of  his  amendnient 
affect  the  South?    We  do 
of  the  wages  in  Nevada  or 
fight  has  been  made  in  the 
ator  from  Georgia,  the  Sepator 
the  rest  of  us  helping  as 
scale  in  the  South.    We  vdted 
and  some  of  us  were  sevefely 
have  now  tried  to  abolish 
Senate  approved  the  abolitibn 
the  West  and  the  South 
W.  P.  A.  differentials,  so  it 
one  section  of  the  country 
will  give  you  a  certain 


it  was  out  of  that  philosophy, 

these  zones  were  created,  and 

established.    Now  it  is  desired  to 

vzge  of  the  South  I  do  not  know 

opjection.    Certainly  the  Senator 


to  believe  that  we  shoiild  pay  the 
community  and  to  continue  to  put 


does  not  the  Senator  change 

so  that  it  will  not  so  greatly 

dot  want  to  pull  down  the  scale 

in  any  State  of  the  Union.    The 

South,  particularly  by  the  Sen- 

from  South  Carolina,  and 

we  could,  to  pull  up  the  wage 

for  the  wage  and  hour  law, 

criticized  for  doing  so.    We 

^eight-rate  differentials,  and  the 

of  that  discrimination  against 

Then  we  tried  to  abolish  the 

might  not  be  said  to  a  man  in 

"For  a  certain  time  of  work  we 


figLU-e,"  and  to  a  man  in  another 
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section  of  the  country,  "For  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
for  the  same  tj-pe  of  work,  we  will  give  you  another  figure.'* 
That  is  not  democratic.  That  is  not  American.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  any  sound  governmental  policy.  The  Con- 
gress has  abolished  that  W.  P.  A.  differential  except  as  it 
relates  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  con- 
tention that  we  do  not  want  to  pull  down  the  wage  scale 
any\shere.  but  under  the  Senator's  amendment  our  people 
in  the  South  will  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  the  people 
in  region  1  get  for  the  same  type  of  work,  even  after  making 
allowance  for  difference  in  cost  of  living. 

So.  if  the  Senator  will  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to 
provide  that  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  shall  be  paid 
to  any  worker  on  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  provide  that  no  wage 
scale  shall  be  lowered  from  what  it  was,  we  will  support  the 
Senator  100  percent. 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  little  advantage  we  gained 
in  bringing  our  people  up  to  an  approximate  parity  with 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country'  who  are  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  I  know  that  the  Senator,  sensitive  and 
conscientious  as  he  is  in  the  cause  of  the  people  who  labor, 
will  be  willing  to  make  such  change  In  the  phraseology  of 
his  amendment,  so  that  those  of  us  who  have  the  same  ob- 
jective which  he  has  will  not  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
differing  with  him  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  that  my  whole  aim  and  object  during 
my  mature  life  has  been  to  raise  the  earnings  of  the  toDer. 
and  especially  the  toiler  In  the  lower  classes,  so  to  speak.  I 
would  never  object  to  anything  that  would  raise  the  earn- 
ings of  the  toiler  in  the  most  humble  walk  of  life.  But  I 
am  opposed  to,  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose,  anjthing  that 
may  be  construed  to  tear  down  the  earning  of  the  toiler  in 
any  walk  of  life,  when  he  by  his  efforts  and  his  endeavors 
has  built  it  up.  even  though  in  some  instances  some  people 
may  criticize  it  and  say  it  is  too  high. 

An  incident  stands  out  very  vividly  in  my  mind.  When  I 
was  making  the  fight  for  the  prevailing  wage  in  1933  a 
very  able  Senator  said  to  me.  "Plumbers  demand  $12  a  day." 
But  when  I  draw  the  fact  to  the  Senate's  attention,  as  I 
drew  it  to  the  attention  of  that  able  Senator,  that  the 
earnings  of  a  journeyman  plumber  for  a  year  are  only  $1,200. 
then  the  whole  situation  is  made  clear.  The  plumber  re- 
ceives $12  a  day,  but  his  yearly  earnings  are  only  $1,200, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  American  standard  of  wage. 
He  cannot  support  himself  and  his  dependents  on  $1,200 
unless  his  dependents,  as  they  become  mature,  enter  employ- 
ment. His  little  girl  from  the  time  she  is  a  tot  must  go  out 
and  get  work  in  order  to  help  support  herself  and  the  family. 
Those  are  the  things  we  are  trying  to  fight  against,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  structure,  so  that  the  wage  scale  of  America 
shall  not  be  torn  down. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
we  all  know  that  he  has  that  high  purpose,  and  we  are  in 
accord  with  him.  Here  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia  who 
offered  an  sonendment.  He  stated  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  that  he  does  not  want  to  pull  down  anyone's  wages.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  and  I  made  the 
same  statement.  We  do  not  care  to  reduce  wages  paid  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  But  does  the  Senator  want  to 
say  to  any  people  in  the  deep  South,  "No  matter  how  worthy 
you  are,  no  matter  how  faithfully  you  labor  on  any  job  in 
W.  P.  A.,  you  can  never  get  as  much  for  that  work  as  a  man 
doing  it  no  better  in  region  1  of  the  United  States,  even 
after  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living"?  The  Senator  does  not  want  to  hold  those  people 
back,  does  he? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President.  I  would  not  hold  anyone 

back. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  not  the  Senator  be  agreeable,  then,  to 
such  a  technical  modification  in  his  amendment  that  it  will 
achieve  what  he  wants  to  achieve  and  keep  the  wage  scale 
up  to  the  prevailing  wage,  but  at  the  same  time  allow  people 


in  the  South  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  to  receive  not  less 
than  the  same  wage,  with  only  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  was  present 
when  I  proposed  a  substitute  for  the  then  existing  section  In 
the  relief  bill.  That  substitute  was  adopted.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  ako  was  present.  That  very  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  was  taken  into  conference,  and.  to 
use  a  very  homely  expression,  it  was  kicked  out  the  window, 
and  the  langtiage  which  is  now  in  the  law  was  substituted. 
That  language  has  resulted  in  tearing  down  the  wage 
structure  of  this  country.  Why?  Because  of  the  180-hour 
provision.  If  a  man  worked  on  W.  P.  A.  for  130  hovo:s  and 
received  the  prevailing  wage,  he  would  receive  much  more 
than  the  security  wage.  Therefore.  130  hours  at  the  prevail- 
ing wage  was  not  acceptable,  so  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  cut  down  the  prevailing  wage,  so  that 
although  a  man  worked  130  hours  he  would  not  receive  more 
than  $48  a  month,  or  $60  a  month,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  his  respective  class. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Florida  nor 
myself  was  on  the  conference  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
bill,  so  we  could  not  have  "kicked  his  amendment  out  the 
window." 

The  difference  is — and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
corifinn  this  statement — that  the  change  brought  about  in 
the  language  in  the  House  bill  as  it  originally  came  over  to 
the  Senate  was  to  the  effect  that  under  the  prevailing  hourly 
wage  amendment  one  worker  would  work.  say.  for  40  hours 
in  a  month,  and  at  the  hourly  rate  at  the  end  of  40  hours  he 
would  have  earned  the  full  amoimt  of  his  monthly  security 
1  wage.  The  House  language  changed  the  relation  of  the 
worker  from  that  of  an  hourly  employee  to  that  of  a  monthly 
employee,  requiring  him  to  work  30  hours  a  week  for  the 
same  amoimt  of  security  wage  as  had  been  paid  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  may  be  correct  as  a  general  state- 
ment; but  we  sought  to  correct  the  situation  by  the  substitute 
which  I  offered,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  shall 
yield  the  floor.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  in  its  present  form,  with  the 
perfecting  amendment,  may  be  agreed  to.  The  perfecting 
amendment  was  not  in  accord  with  all  the  views  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  thought 
my  amendment  was  much  better  with  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. With  that  in  mind  I  incorporated  the  perfecting 
amendment.  ^       ^  ,^^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President.  wHl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  agreeable, 
in  the  perfecting  amendment,  to  striking  out  "region  2"  and 
Inserting  "region  1"? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  If  we  do  that,  we  shaU 
tear  down  the  wage  scale.    I  have  made  a  study  of  that 
question.    The  suggested  modiflcation  would  tear  down  the 
wage  scale,  the  daUy  wage,  or  the  hourly  wage,  of  region  I. 
That  is  the  situation  we  now  have.    I  have  gone  along  with 
the  Senator  so  that  the  deep  South  may  receive  the  bencflt 
of  the  wages  of  the  middle  region.    I  want  to  be  fair;  and 
I  think  the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Florida  want  to  be 
fair     We  are  entering  into  an  experimental  actmty.    I  have 
hoped  to  provide  some  benefit  in  the  South  by  this  amend- 
ment    When  I  use  the  pronoun  "I"  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
tha*  I  have  that  matter  in  charge.    I  do  not  mean  to  be 
presimiptuous.    However.  I  beUeve  that  those  who  are  zeal- 
ous in  their  desire  to  raise  earnings  In  the  South  will  accept 
the  amendment  and  go  forward  with  it.    If  the  experiment 
is  not  well  founded.  I  will  be  the  first  to  try  to  improve  it. 
Mr  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  only  a  mo- 
ment    The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranI  has  of- 
fered an  amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  offer,  if  tt  is  in 
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order,  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that  amendment,  which 
does  not  deal  with  its  philosophy  but  with  kindred  subjects. 
The  amendment  I  should  like  to  propose  reads  as  follows: 

That  no  dues,  asseasments,  or  fees  paid  by  members  of  any 
organization,  lodge,  or  group,  whether  said  organization,  lodge,  or 
group  Is.  or  Is  not.  Incorporated,  shall  be  contributed  to  any  can- 
didate for  office,  or  to  any  committee  or  political  party.  In  any 
political  campaign  unless  said  dues,  assessments,  or  fees  were 
•peciflcally.  solely,  and  directly  contributed  by  the  members  of 
any  organization,  lodge,  or  group  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  a 
particular  candidate,  committee,  or  political  party. 

Any  jjerson  violating  the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  In  the  penitentiary  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

I  am  told  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  there  is 
in  Pennsylvania  a  manufacturers'  association  which  is  com- 
posed of  various  members  and  that  money  is  collected  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  manxifacturers'  association  and  is  used 
by  the  officers  thereof  by  way  of  contributions  to  political 
campaigns. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYPINGS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  That  amendment  is  different  from  the  one 
drawn  by  the  Senator  which  I  first  read.  The  amendment 
as  now  drawn  would  not  afifect  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Because  the  amendment  would  not  apply 
if  the  dues,  "assessments,  or  fees  were  specifically,  solely, 
and  directly  contributed  by  the  members  of  any  organization 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  a  candidate"  or  party. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    How  can  I  change  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  I  have  never  seen  the  amendment  since  it 
has  been  changed.    It  is  different  than  the  first  time  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  at  all, 
because  the  amendment  provides — 

That  no  dues,  assessments,  or  fees  paid  by  members  of  any 
organization  or  lodge  or  group  whether  said  organization,  lodge,  or 
group  is.  or  is  not.  Incorporated,  shall  be  contributed  to  any  can- 
didate for  ofDce  or  to  any  committee  or  political  party  in  any 
political  campaign  unless  said  dues,  assessments,  or  fees  were  spe- 
cifically, solely,  and  directly  contributed  by  the  members  of  any 
organization,  lodge,  or  group  for  the  sole  pxirpose  of  aiding  a 
particular  candidate,  committee,  or  political  party. 

If  I  did  not  put  it  in  that  way,  it  would  not  do  anything^ 
because  an  individual  can  give  money  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  That  would  not  affect  the  Manufactvurers 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  or  prevent  them  from  making 
contributions.  It  would  not  do  that.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  for  I  am  not. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  amendment  is  intended  to  prevent 
any  manufacturers'  or  other  association  in  Pennsylvania  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  from  contributing  tlie 
proceeds  of  dues,  assessments,  or  fees  paid  by  members  of  the 
organization  unless  the  members  of  the  organizations  directly 
contribute  the  money  for  use  in  a  political  campaign.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  routine  payments 
and  hand  them  over  to  a  political  campaign  committee  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  members.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  If  the  Senator  from  Maryland  thinks  that 
Joe  Grundy,  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  could  not  get 
around  this  amendment  wjiji  his  political  organizations,  the 
Senator  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  do  is  to  tighten  it  up  more.  Certainly  it  is  not  going 
to  make  it  any  worse,  and,  to  that  extent,  is  going  to  make  it 
that  much  better.  Under  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  Mr. 
Grundy  could  not  contribute  for  political  purposes  a  single, 
solitary  dollar  without  violating  the  law  unless  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  did  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  a 
particular  candidate,  or  a  particular  pariy,  or  a  particular 
committee.  In  other  words,  he  could  not  take  the  dues  that 
come  in  and  hand  them  over  without  those  who  paid  the  dues 
knowing  that  their  good  money  was  being  handed  over  to  a 
political  party. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Bylr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BURKE.    Does  the 
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Senator  have  In  mind  any  in- 


Democratic  Party  borrowed 
organization,  and,  so  far  as 
half  million  dollars  did  not 
in  all  cases — they  may  have 


stances  in  the  recent  campaign  of  any  association  or  or- 
ganization, incorporated  or  otherwise,  that  made  contribu- 
tions that  would  be  in  violation  of  this  amendment  if  it  were 
a  law? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Now  thajt  the  Senator  has  suggested  It 
to  me,  I  will  say  that  It  m  ould  cover  the  case  where  the 

half  a  million  dollars  from  one 
I  l&now,  the  men  who  paid  that 
pay  it  as  a  political  assessment 
done  so  in  some  cases — but  they 
took  the  concern's  money  ar  d  handed  it  over.  If  any  group 
in  this  country  want  to  omtribute  their  good  money  to 
political-party  candidates  o^  campaign,  they  have  a  perfect 

and  assessments  by  Mr.  Grundy 
to  be  collected  under  the  sup- 
to  be  used  for  general  purposes 
a  candidate  without  the 


right  to  do  so,  but  dues,  fees, 
or  anybody  else  ought  not 
position  that  they  are  going 
and  then  donated  specifically  to 
consent  of  the  donor. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  l4evada,  my  friend,  will  not  object 
to  this  perfecting  amendment,  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
fairer,  bigger,  and  better  elei  ;tions. 

No;  I  <  annot  accept  the  amendment, 
the  proper  time,  I  shall  offer  the 


Is  it  in  order  to 
suggested  as  a  perfecting  amend- 


Mr.  McCARRAN. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Then,  at 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
ofifer  the  amendment  I  have 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  ^e  Senator  from  Nevada? 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICIK.    It  is  in  order 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  it  is  n  order,  at  the  proper  place  In 
the  amendment,  I  s^all  offer  it  as  a  new  section. 

"'  President,  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  accept  the  ameni  Iment  and  make  it  a  part  of  his 
amendment,  because  if  ther ;  is  ansrthing  we  want  to  do  now 
it  is  to  stop  political  financipg,  especially  by  those  who  have 
a  selfish  interest. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  making  a  battle 
here  for  the  toilers  of  Ameripa  and  not  to  make  a  muddle  out 

I  am  fighting  for  those  who 
work;  I  am  trying  to  see  io  it  that  the  wage  structure  of 
America  shall  not  be  torn  diwn.  I  cannot  and  will  not  sup- 
p>ort  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  as  a  part 
of  my  pending  amendment.!  However,  I  think  it  might  well 
have  had  a  place  on  the  Hatch  bill  which  we  passed  some 
time  ago,  or  it  may  have  a  proper  place  in  legislation;  but 
phases  of  legislation  such  as  this  have  their  proper  place,  and 
I  certainly  hope  when  and  if  the  Senate  votes  on  this  par- 
ticular proposal  it  will  voe  it  down  as  applying  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  I  desire  to  discuss  briefiy 
the  pending  bill.  I  want  to  offer  what  I  think  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment,  and  I  injuire,  as  the  pendency  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatoi  from  Maryland  would  prevent 
my  doing  so,  if  the  Senator  rom  Maryland  will  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  woulc  not  hurt  my  amendment  to  do 
that.  I  am  going  to  offer  i  in  the  best  of  faith.  I  have  no 
objection  if  the  Senator  wants  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  deals  specifical  y  with  some  language  in  the 
pending  amendment ;  I  thin  i  I  would  only  be  fair  in  tempo- 
rarily withdrawing  the  amendment  until  that  situation  is 
met.  Then,  I  shall  offer  it  again  as  an  additional  amend- 
ment, when  it  will  not  be  in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.   NORRIS.    Mr.   Pres  dent,   a   parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  2R.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, imder  the  rules  of  th<  Senate,  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  without 
first  obtaining  the  floor?  Can  he  offer  such  an  amendment 
while  the  Senator  from  Nev  ida  is  occupying  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
had  the  floor,  and  while  f e  had  the  floor  he  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  did  not  ^ow  that  I  thought  he  did  not 
have  the  floor. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  offered  the  amendment,  and  e35>lained 
It.  Now  having  control  of  my  amendm«it,  under  the  rules 
of  this  body,  I  temporarily  withdraw  it  until  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  can  offer  his  amendment  and  have  it  dis- 
posed of,  when  I  shall  again  offer  my  amendment  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  wittidrawn. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  existing  situation  and  to  go  back 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  relief  bill  that  has  been  men- 
tioned in  cormectiiMi  with  tlie  situation.  The  rehef  bill 
which  passed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  wiped  out  the 
^M-evailing-wage  legislation.  That  was  done  at  the  recom- 
mendation and  in  accordance  with  the  argxmient  of  the 
Relief  Administrator,  Colonel  Harrington.  That  amend- 
ment came  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  committee  without  any  real  contro- 
versy in  the  committee.  It  came  on  the  floor,  arui  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  cooperating  with  some  others,  secured 
the  Insertion  of  the  prevailing-wage  amendment.  The  bill 
went  back  to  conference  with  a  difference  between  the 
House  amendment  with  the  130-hour  provision  and  the 
prevailing-wage  provision  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  then  existing  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  had  existed. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
earnestly  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Senate. 
Those  Senators  whose  minds  go  back  to  that  evening  will 
recall  the  pressure  that  was  upon  that  conference  commit<>ee. 
It  was  necessary  either  to  make  concessions  in  order  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  House  or  there  would  have  been 
two  and  a  half  million  men  azxl  women  on  the  streets  the 
next  morning.  It  was  a  question  of  accepting  a  situation 
perhaps  unsatisfactory  or  accepting  a  situation  unfor- 
tunately worse. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  know  for  the  other  conferees, 
it  is  not  fair  to  refer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as 
being  "kicked  out  the  window."  If  Senators  will  go  back 
and  study  the  rtcords  of  that  corxference  committee,  they 
will  find  that  of  one-hundred-and-thirty-odd  amendments 
put  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  in  only  four  Instances  did  the 
Senate  conferees  recede,  and  in  only  about  10  other  instances 
did  they  recede  from  Senate  amendments  with  amendments. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  110  Senate  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted in  toto.  All  Senators  who  are  familiar  with  confer- 
ence proceedings  know  that  in  a  bill  with  a  multitude  of 
amendments  no  gioup  of  conferees  representing  one  body 
can  have  accepted  every  single  amendment  ^(^ch  they 
present. 

In  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  committee  an  amendment 
restricting  the  differentials  in  wages  between  those  employed 
in  some  lines  of  work  in  different  sections  of  the  country  was 
Offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RttssellI 
and  was  incorporated  in  the  bill.  That  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  That  presented  this  practical  situation, 
which  is  the  one  that  disturbs  some  of  us  today;  and  at  this 
point  I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself : 

We  have  extended  the  hours  of  work  of  the  man  on  relief 
from  those  which  had  existed,  varying  with  the  amounrt  of 
his  hourly  wage,  to  a  130-hour  period.  Some  protests  were 
made  against  that  extension.  There  was  a  definite  increase 
in  the  number  of  bom's  that  ttie  relief  worker  was  compelled 
to  work  to  get  his  security  wage.  Then,  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  coupled  with  a  provision  in  the 
House  amendment,  there  was  a  certain  not  inconsistency,  but, 
to  me,  a  somewhat  unexpected  result.  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  in  the  change  from  the  prevailing  wage  to  the 
130-hour  wage  provision  there  should  not  be  any  substantial 
change  in  the  average  monthly  wage  of  relief  workers  in  the 
coimtry.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  frcMn  Georgia  was 
definitely  intended  to  increase,  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing,  the  hourly  wage  of  some  of  the  workers  in  the 
South.  Consequently,  when  the  two  clauses  were  construed 
together,  the  Relief  Administration  said,  whether  rightly  or 


wrongly.  "If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  taeod- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  raise  wages  in  certain 
areas  where  they  are  low,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
scale  in  some  other  sections." 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PE2»PER.  I  wcmder  if  the  Senator  has  any  figures  to 
indicate  how  much  additional  appropriation  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  W.  P.  A.  if  the  same  number  of  workers  now 
carried  were  continued  in  employment,  and  were  paid  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  for  work  that  might  be  done  la 
communities  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  what  I  have  in  mind? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  do  not.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this: 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  are  now 
employed  should  continue  upon  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  hut  that 
instead  of  being  paid  the  security  wage  which  they  are 
now  being  paid  for  130  hours'  work  a  month  they  should  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  130  hours,  and 
suppose  the  same  rate  of  pay  should  prevail  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living.    The  effect  of  that  would  be  this: 

The  worker  in  the  South,  which  is  region  3,  the  worker 
in  the  region  between  the  South  and  the  North,  which  is 
region  2,  and  the  worker  in  region  1,  for  the  same  type 
of  work,  would  get  the  same  wage,  with  only  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  Uving  between  the  different 
sections;  so  that  the  worker  in  the  North  would  really  get, 
for  the  V  hole  130  hours  per  month  that  he  worked,  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage,  and  the  workers  in  zone  2  and  in 
zone  3  would  get  the  same  wage  as  the  worker  in  zone  I, 
with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  I  get  the  Senator's  inquiry,  it  is,  assum- 
ing that  we  continue  the  130-hour  requirement,  and  then 

pay  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  full  130  hours 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Pay  tiie  prevailing  wage  in  the  higher- 
wage  brackets,  and  then  pull  zones  2  and  3  up  to  the  same 
level  as  zone  1,  with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  living  between  zone  1  and  zones  2  and  3. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  should  say  to  the  Senator  that  It  would 
require  easily  double  the  relief  appropriations  now  made. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  if  we 
were  to  appropriate  an  additional  $1,500,000,000,  we  will  say, 
it  would  be  possible  for  every  W.  P.  A.  worker  now  employed 
to  remain  in  employment,  to  continue  to  work  130  hours  per 
month,  and  for  those  in  region  1,  which  is  the  North,  to  con- 
tinue to  get  the  prevailing  wage,  not  for  a  part  of  a  month 
but  for  the  whole  130  hours,  and  then  for  the  workers  in 
regions  2  and  3  to  get  the  same  wage  as  the  workers  in  re- 
gion 1,  with  an  allowance  only  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  between  zones  2  and  3  sind  zone  1? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  say  that  it  would  take  easily  double  the 
present  amount,  because  we  know  that  many  of  those  on 
the  relief  rolls  in  the  high  hourly  wage  brackets  do  not  work 
a  full  half  month.  If  we  carried  those  workers,  they  would 
have  to  be  paid  tu-lce  as  much.  But  the  Senator  has  In  mind 
a  somewhat  different  conception  than  the  one  which  I  think 
underlies  the  relief  program.  The  relief  program  is  strictly 
a  relief  program,  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  necessities  of 
those  upon  whom  misfortune  has  come  without  their  fault. 
I  have  frequently  heard  the  Senator  say  that  he  Uiinks  the 
Government  owes  every  man  a  full-time  job  at  full-time 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  I  would  use  the  word  "owe."  I  should  say  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Goverrunent.  wiien  private  opportvmity  is  not 
presented  for  a  person  who  is  able  to  work  and  is  willing 
to  WOTk  to  get  a  Job,  to  make  it  possible  for  that  kind  of 
person  to  get  a  job,  and  to  receive  for  the  work  he  does  a 
fair  wage  which  is  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Tliat  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  The 
Senator  believes  the  Government  owes  to  every  imemployed 
person  the  obligation  to  furnish  him  employment.    I  am  not 
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discussing  that  question.  I  am  not  arguing  it.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  what  we  are  discussing  is  a  bill  founded  upon 
the  theory  of  meeting  merely  relief  needs.  We  find  persons 
in  distress.  Only  a  portion  of  the  unemployed,  a  third  of 
the  unemployed,  are  in  distress.  We  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  relief  only  in  a  meager  way.  That  is  the 
theory.  Our  bill  specifically  limits  the  expenditure  to  those 
who  are  In  need.  We  have  many  unemployed  who  do  not 
jneet  that  test,  and  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  obligation 
of  general  governmental  emplojonent.  I  simply  want  to  talk 
about  the  relief  situation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know  now  I  shall 
Interrupt  the  Senator  with  only  one  additional  question,  if 
I  may;  that  is,  to  say.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  persons 
who  are  now  employed  upon  P.  W.  A.,  and  the  persons  who 
are  now  employed  upon  many  other  governmental  projects, 
financed  partially  or  wholly  with  Federal  money,  would  be 
in  the  same  class  with  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  if  they  did  not 
have  those  jobs?  Therefore,  are  we  not  discriminating  with- 
out justification  against  the  man  who  happens  to  be  getting 
his  job  through  the  W.  P.  A.  instead  of  getting  it  through 
the  P.  W.  A.  or  some  other  agency  of  the  Government  which 
is  doing  just  as  much  made  work  as  is  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  providing  employment  and  improving 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  imable  to  see  any  discrimination  when 
the  Government  liberally — not  lavishly,  but  liberally — appro- 
priates to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  unfortunate  citizens.  I 
am  unable  to  see  any  discrimination,  because  in  building  a 
battleship  we  hire  an  expert  draftsman.  We  hire  an  expert 
man  to  handle  steel.  He  is  employed  not  because  of  his 
necessity;  he  may  have  a  million  dollars  in  the  bank;  but 
he  has  a  certain  type  of  skill  which  we  need  in  building  our 
battleships.  We  are  employing  persons  in  those  jobs  upon 
the  basis  of  services  rendered. 

The  relief  agency  is  a  case  of  made  work  in  order  to  meet 
two  things:  One,  meager  necessities;  the  other,  to  provide 
work  so  that  the  morale  of  the  people  will  be  maintained, 
and  they  may  feel  in  their  hearts,  "We  are  not  objects  of 
charity.    We  are  working  for  what  we  get." 

As  I  say,  I  think  they  are  entirely  different  fields. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  which  was  presented  after 
the  30th  of  June  was  this:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention rather  acutely  by  some  things  that  have  happened; 
and  some  of  us  who  have  been  watching  the  situation — nota- 
bly, men  like  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran] — 
are  apprehensive  of  what  will  occur  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber when  the  other  amendment  goes  into  effect.  That  is,  by 
our  acts  men  have  had  their  length  of  service  extended  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  security  wage — a  thing  well  within 
our  control,  whether  we  agree  to  it  or  not.  But  now  if  we  add 
to  that,  if  we  lengthen  the  period  of  their  service  and  then 
cut  their  wages,  some  of  us  are  apprehensive  of  the  result. 
So  on  the  first  of  September  we  shall  have  a  situation,  as  it 
is  presented  to  me — as  I  say  again,  I  am  speaking  only  of  my 
own  understanding — ^in  which  the  application  of  the  exist- 
ing law  means  that  we  have  extended  the  period  of  service 
to  earn  the  security  wage;  we  have  taken  out  the  prevailing 
wage;  and  then,  without  any  increase  in  appropriations, 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  act  we  have  done  this:  In  order 
to  be  accurate,  let  me  read  the  act.    It  sajrs: 

The  Commissioner  shall  fix  a  monthly  earning  schedule  for  per- 
sons engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  section  1  which  shall  not  substantially 
affect  the  current  national  average  labor  cost  per  person  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

Which  means  that  the  average  must  be  maintained.  If 
we  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  working  upon  W.  P.  A.  in 
Colorado,  or  Nevada,  or  Wyoming,  or  Geoi^ia,  we  must  take 
them  down  a  corresponding  amount  in  dollars  in  some  other 
place  or  places. 

I  heard  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiALOMEYl.    I  am  very  much  concerned.    It  seems  to  me 


this  is  a  matter  to  be  given  serious  thought  and  serious  con- 
sideration. I  am  among  those  who  voted  for  the  prevailing 
wage  when  the  proposal  firs  t  came  before  the  Senate,  which 
I  think  was  in  1935,  and  I  voted  for  a  similar  proposal  at 
other  times.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  mainteiance  of  the  prevailing  wage  In 
the  relief  scheme  was  as  esj  ential  to  the  union  wage  outside 
as  workers  have  thought;  >ut  I  have  accepted  their  judg- 
ment In  the  matter. 

I  have  questioned  whethe  r  or  not  damage  was  being  done 
to  the  wage  scale  by  extending  the  period  of  service  to  130 
hours.  I  have  wondered  wl  ether  having  W.  P.  A.  men  work 
130  hours  in  the  place  of  working  60  or  70  hours  might  not 
be  protecting  the  regular  wa  ?e  men  not  on  relief  from  a  com- 
petition which  sometimes  is  unfair.  But  I  am  merely  saying 
I  have  gone  along,  accept  ng  the  judgment  of  those  who 
should  be  experts  on  the  wi  ,ge  situation. 

We  now  come  to  the  prese  nt  problem.  An  amendment  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarr.\n] 
primarily  to  reestablish  the  prevailing  wage  scale.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  has  In  nind.  What  is  close  to  his  heart 
is  the  reinstatement  of  the  provision  which  he  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  the  law  In  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  The  other 
things  which  are  sought  t(i  be  added  are  accepted  I  think 
perhaps  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  rather  than 
with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  P  'esident,  I  may  say  that  they  are 
incorporated  in  the  amendr  lent  by  reason  of  the  study  made 
pursuant  to  Executive  orders  made  from  1935  on. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  subsection  (a) 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  be  stricken 
from  his  amendment.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
offers  an  amendment,  whic  i  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  sub- 
section (a)  cf  the  amendmfnt  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  as  follows: 


(a)  The  Federal  Works 
the    "Administrator")    shall 
persons  engaged  upon  work 
from    funds    appropriated    by 
schedule    shall    be    so    fixed 
under  such   schedule   to   any 
than  the  monthly  earnings 
the  schedule  of  earnings  of 
effect  on  Jxone  30,  1939.     After 
ing  schedule  fixed  by  the  Adijil 
differentials  In  the  monthly 
work  In  the  same  wage  area, 
ferentials  between  cities  or 
upon  the  basis  of  the  degree 
that  will  tend  to  dlscriminafe 


Adnflnlstrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

a   monthly   earning    schedule   for 

projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  pauii 

section    1.     Such    monthly    earning 

l^at    the    monthly    earnings    payable 

class   of   workers   shall    not    be    less 

patrable  to  such  class  of  workers  \inder 

t^e  Works  Progress  Administration  in 

August  31,  1939,  the  monthly  eam- 

nistrator  (1)   shall  not  provide  tar 

earnings  of  workers  engaged  in  similar 

and   (2)    shall  not  provide  for  dif- 

c^unties  within  the  same  wage  area 

of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor 

agali\st  the  less  lu-banlzed  areas. 


Mr. 


E^esident.  will  the  Senator  from 


which  would  prohibit  the 
wages  now  made  effective 


set  up  in  the  country  three 
schedule  of  wages  is  paid  to 


1937,  and  1938,  and  which 
amendment  of  the  Senator 


Mr.  CMAHONEY. 
Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  deklre  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 

it  is  his  desire  by  this  amen  Iment  to  eliminate  that  provision 

of   the   amendment   offere<     by   the   Senator   from   Nevada 

differentials  in  monthly  security 
)y  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 


tration.   Those  differentials  are  such  that  there  have  been 


Rage  regions  in  which  a  different 
men  on  relief  for  the  same  work 
for  the  same  time,  a  scheilule  under  which  discriminatory 
monthly  wages  are  paid  to  workers  within  the  same  region 
for  exactly  the  same  workj  the  same  type  of  work,  and  the 
same  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  will  leave  in  the  McCarran  amendment  the 
prevailing-wage  provision  iis  it  existed  in  the  law  in  1936, 


is  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
from  Nevada. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  the  Senator  from  Coloraho,  but  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  in  my  judgment,  Lf  his  amendment  to  my  amendment 
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should  prevail,  it  woxild  be  a  serious  step  backward,  and  one 
which  would  injure  the  cause  we  are  trying  to  foster,  because 
in  the  amendment  as  we  have  drafted  It.  and  in  the  form 
in  which  we  shall  insist  in  trying  to  present  it  to  the  Senate. 
we  have  incorporated  all  the  study  which  has  been  made  and 
all  of  the  differentials  which  have  been  worked  out.  and  we 
have  tried,  by  a  perfecting  amendment  I  have  presented 
today  in  the  way  of  a  modification  of  my  amendment,  to 
meet  as  nearly  as  we  could  the  differential  of  the  lower  zone 
with  the  differential  of  the  higher  zone.  I  really  sincerely 
look  upon  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  as  a  step  backward,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  persist 
In  pressing  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  thing  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  other  Senators  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
if  the  first  section  of  his  amendment  should  be  adopted 
250.000  people  must  go  off  the  relief  roll. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Of  course,  I  contradict  that  statement. 
If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  disastrous,  but  It  is  not  true 

at  all. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  rely  on  a  statement  from  Colonel  Har- 
rington, and  I  desire  to  read  a  letter  from  him  on  that 
point.    He  writes  me  as  of  today: 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am  attaching  a  memorandum 
showing  the  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  llc- 
Cairan  to  section  15  (a)  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939  upon  the  wage  scale  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  upon  the  amount  of  employment  that  can  be  pro- 
Tided  with  the  appropriation. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  second  section  of  Senator  McCarbaw's 
proposed  amendment  which  restores  the  prevailing  hourly  rate, 
as  I  am  sure  you  are  perfecUy  familiar  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
that  question. 


This  is  his  memorandum: 

mrMOKANDTTM 


JuiT  28.  1939. 


far 


amendment  these  highest  wages  become  the  oon trolling 
the  entire  region. 

The  following  table  shows  by  regions  the  wages  irtilcii  would 
result  under  the  operation  of  the  amendment.  i 

Schedule  of  wumtHif  •armimff*  I 


Subject:  Effect  of  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  McCaskan  to 
section  15  (a)   of  the  Emergency  Relief  ApproprlaUon  Act  of 
1939. 
Senator  McCarkak  proposes  that  section  15  (a)  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  be  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Administrator)  shall  fix  a  monthly  earning 
schedule  for  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  section  1.  Such  monthly 
earning  schedule  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  monthly  earnings  pay- 
able under  such  schedule  to  any  class  of  workers  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  monthly  earnings  payable  to  such  class  of  workers  under 
the  schedule  of  earnings  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  In 
effect  on  June  30.  1939.  After  Axxgust  31.  1939.  the  monlhly  earn- 
ing schedule  fixed  by  the  Administrator  (1)  shall  not  provide  for 
differentials  In  the  monthly  earnings  of  workers  engaged  In  sim- 
ilar work  In  the  same  wage  area,  and  (2)  shaU  not  provide  for 
differentials  between  cities  or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area 
upon  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor 
that  will  tend  to  discriminate  against  the  less  urbanized  areas." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  that  all  monthly  secu- 
rity wages  would  have  to  be  maintained  at  not  less  than  those 
which  were  being  paid  on  June  30.  1939.  and  that  no  dlflerentlaU 
In  such  wages  for  workers  engaged  in  similar  wcrk  in  the  same 
wage  area  would  be  permitted.  In  other  words,  the  wages  of  all 
workers  In  each  of  the  four  wage  classes,  namely,  unskilled.  Inter- 
mediate skilled,  and  professional  and  technical,  would  be  raised  to 
the  highest  wage  which  was  being  paid  to  that  class  within  the 
wage  region  on  June  30.  ...... 

The  fixing  of  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  mean  that  no  consideration  would 
be  given  to  actual  differentials  in  living  costs,  Uvlng  conditions  and 
customs,  and  wages  paid  in  private  industry. 

For  example.  In  Wage  Region  No.  1,  which  comprises  30  State* 
In  the  East.  North,  and  West,  and  where  66  percent  of  Work 
Projects  Administration  employment  exists.  aU  vmskilled  wages 
would  be  raised  to  $60.50  per  month,  which  was  the  vmskUled 
wage  l>elng  paid  in  New  York  City  on  the  date  menUoned. 

A  map  is  attached — 

It  is  the  same  map  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
b^Lig  referred  in  his  discussion — 

A  map  is  attached  which  shows  the  three  wage  regions  (rf  the 
Work  Projects  AdminlstraUon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  map 
Is  a  Uble  gl%ing  the  security  wages  fixed  for  these  regions.  In 
certain  localities,  such  as  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  rates 
ahown  In  the  table  have  been  raised  by  as  much  as  10  percent  to 
meet  specific  condiUons.     However,  under  the  langtiage   of   tba 
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A  hasty  estimate  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  raise  the  average  naUonal  wage  from  $53.50  per  month 
to  approximately  162  per  month.  This.  <rf  course,  would  reduce 
In  inrerse  ratio  the  amount  of  employment  that  could  be  given 
with  the  appropriation.  In  other  wonis.  instead  of  t)elng  able  to 
provide  employment  for  an  average  of  2.060.000  persona  m  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  It  would  only  t>e  possible  to  provide  an  average 
employment  of  1.770,000,  a  reduction  of  280,000. 

With  the  subsequent  amendment  which  has  since  been 
offered,  the  niunber  to  be  let  off  would  have  to  be  increased 
somewhat,  because  we  are  now  raising  the  wage  scale  of 
some. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  aiM>ropriation 
bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  as  to  which  the  appro- 
priation has  been  fixed.  We  are  dealing  with  a  definite  sum. 
If  Congress  should  increase  the  wages  it  would  result  In 
reducing  the  number  among  whom  the  money  can  be  divided. 
If  we  want  to  go  back  and  change  the  appropriation  that 
is  another  story,  but  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  fixed  sum, 
azid  If  we  increase  the  wages  In  one  area  the  result  will  be 
the  reduction  in  another  area  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  be  employed. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEIEN.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing 
to  go  back  and  Increase  the  appropriations  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation, and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that.  We  are  still 
in  session,  and  we  have  plenty  of  billions  for  wars  across 
the  great  oceans.  We  can  find  the  funds  for  all  that,  but 
we  quibble  about  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Why  not  appro- 
priate the  necessary  amounts  to  do  this  Job  right?  If  we 
fall  there  will  be  labor  trouble  in  America  now  and  later.  We 
can  give  a  decent  American  standard  of  living  to  imemplcyed 
American  citizens  and  thus  save  them  from  poverty,  hunger, 
and  destitution.    Let  the  record  show  my  position. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  may  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  perhaps  we  had  better  deal  with  this  Wll.  In  other 
words,  here  Is  a  bin  dealing  with  a  lending  program.  It  is 
not  primarily  a  reUef  bill.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  cured 
In  this  measure  the  unfortimate  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped tmexpectedly,  but  we  cannot  increase  the  appro- 
priation in  this  measxire,  and  I  think  before  we  start  out  and 
put  Into  effect  by  this  measure  a  provision  which  will  put 
280.000  or  300.000  people  on  the  street,  we  had  better  give 
some  thought  to  It. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  Is  an  outstanding  and 
most  efficient  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  with  him  on  that  committee.  And 
he  can  undoubtedly  tell  us  what  was  the  total  relief  appro- 
priation for  1938.  in  the  original  bUl,  plus  thar  In  the  de- 
ficiency bill.    Can  the  Senator  give  us  In  round  llgures  what 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Roughly,  $2,200,000,000.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  understands  I  am  not  underwriting  those  figures. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  imderstand  that.  Approximately 
$2,000,000,000.  We  have  appropriated  $1,700,000,000  for  1939. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator,  from  his  experience— and  we 
have  served  together  in  the  Appropriations  Committee — has 
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any  idea  that  $1,700,000,000  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
relief  during  1939. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  number  of  unemployed,  as  to  their  locality  and  their 
'wages,  I  have  no  source  of  information  other  than  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  I  sometimes  differ  with  them  as 
to  financial  matters  which  are  available  in  public  records; 
I  sometimes  differ  with  them  as  to  their  conclusions,  but  the 
figures  which  were  put  into  the  relief  bill  which  was  passed 
very  recently,  are  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  of  the  relief  Administrator,  and  furnished 
what  they  said  would  meet  the  needs.  I  do  not  underwrite 
their  figiu^es.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, like  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  have  had  to  accept 
their  figures,  and  have  done  so. 
--^  Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  recalls  that  we  were  called 
upon  to  appropriate  money  in  a  deficiency  measure  so  as  to 
take  care  of  those  who  might  be  let  off  the  rolls.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not?  In  other  words,  we  were  asked  for  $100,- 
000,000,  and  we  gave  $50,000,000.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  The  whole  story  is  this:  In  1938  at 
the  time  we  were  making  the  original  appropriation,  condi- 
tions had  been  getting  bad  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hopkins  said 
to  us,  "I  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  appropriations 
for  7  months  rather  than  for  the  full  year,  and  then  we  can 
adjust  it."  Then,  upon  further  consideration  we  thought 
that  the  7  months  would  expire  about  the  ist  of  February, 
and  that  we  had  better  make  provision  until  the  1st  of 
March,  by  which  time  Congress  would  have  been  in  session 
for  2  months,  so  we  increased  the  appropriation  sufficiently 
to  cover  that  additional  month. 

Then  a  recommendation  came  in  for  an  amount  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
the  recommendation.  Then  a  further  request  was  made. 
The  amount  that  Congress  gave  was  $50,000,000  less  than 
was  requested.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the  Congress  was 
sustained  In  its  action  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Senator  recall  the  average 
security  wage  for  skilled  labor,  as  we  considered  it  at  the 
time  we  were  making  the  additional  appropriation — the 
average  security  wage,  which  means  the  monthly  earnings 
for  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
figure  that  is  in  my  mind  as  the  average  secvuity  wage  in 
the  United  States  is  $52.50.  TTiat  was  the  item  that  we 
were  figuring  on,  and  the  incidental  cost — materials  and 
overhead— brought  it  to  $61  per  person.  That  was  the  figure 
we  used  in  making  our  computations. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  probably  in  error,  because  the 
Senator  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  had,  since  he  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  thought  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $65  a  month. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Sixty-one  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Sixty-one  dollars  a  month.  I  accept 
the  Senator's  figures.  With  that  in  mind,  with  the  present 
existing  appropriation,  there  is  no  necessity,  as  I  see  it,  for 
letting  off  any  number  of  those  who  are  in  need,  and  of 
failing  to  maintain  the  present  existing  security  wage  in 
the  respective  three  zones,  notwithstanding  the  statement 
by  Colonel  Harrington,  whose  splendid  ability  and  efficiency 
I  recognize. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  order  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
information  which  came  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  over  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  presided  when  this  matter  was  being  heard,  let  me 
ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  are  people  certified  as 
entitled  to  employment  on  the  W.  P.  A,  rolls  who  cannot  be 
provided  for  by  the  appropriation  that  has  already  been 
made? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
As  I  just  stated  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  relief  ad- 
ministrator will  come  to  us  and  say.  "We  need  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  the  next  year."  The  President  sends  a  mes- 
sage in  which  he  says,  "We  need  a  certain  sum  of  money," 


certified  who  would  not  be 
priation,  because,  of  course 
out  of  emplojTnent  would 


the  number  of  people  who 
get  no  relief  at  all.    I  was 


tion,  who  will  get  no  reliel 
was  brought  out  by  Colonel 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  glad 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr. 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  coiild  no 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    The 
It  seems  to  me  that  much 
the  issues  which  are  really 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Well,  does 
thing  unusual  about  that? 


or  modifying  amendment,  I 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  think  the 
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And  the  Congress  has  grant  ed  that  snm  of  money  and  some 
additional  money.  In  othir  words,  the  Congress  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  acc4>ted  the  figiu^es  of  the  President 
and  Colonel  Harrington. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  ttue,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  Colonel  Harrington  a  nd  others — I  think  it  was  Colonel 
Harrington — stated  to  the  committee  that  there  were  people 

provided  for  under  this  appro- 
to  take  care  of  all  the  millions 

require  a  larger  simi  of  money 
than  this.  I  was  only  poin  ing  out  the  fact  to  show  that  if 
fewer  people  divide  the  available  money  the  greater  will  be 

are  certified  for  relief  who  u'ill 

simply  drawing  the  comparison 
which  the  Senator  was ,  m  iking,  in  a  different  way,  that 
people  certified  for  the  relief  rolls  will  get  no  money  today 
as  it  stands,  and  the  fewer  people  who  get  the  money  we 
have  appropriated,  there  wjll  be  that  many  more,  in  addi- 

at  all.    I  think  that  statement 

Harrington. 

;o  have  the  Senator's  statement. 

^resident,  will  the  Senator  yield 


refuse. 
Senator  is  alwas^  most  graclous. 
3f  the  discussion  is  irrelevEint  to 
nvolved. 

the  Senator  think  there  is  any- 
[  Laughter.] 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Perhips  not.    But  the  purpose  of  that 
part  of  the  amendment  off(  red  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
which  would  be  stricken  ott  by  the  perfecting  amendment, 

should  say 

Senator's  first  term  was  correct. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  "Modifying"  is  a  better  word— offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colors  do,  was  to  eliminate  certain  dis- 
crimmations  in  the  present  monthly  wage  scale- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  as! :  the  Senator  a  question, 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  w4s  merely  making  a  preliminary 
statement 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  but  let  me  ask  him  as  to  his  preliminary 
statement.  Does  the  Senate  r  know  of  any  sound  reason  why 
everyone  in  the  United  Statss,  regardless  of  living  conditions 
and  living  costs,  should  be  )ut  upon  an  exact  equality  as  to 
the  relief  they  are  getting? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Certainly  not.  But  in  region  No.  1. 
with  respect  to  unskilled  wg  rk  we  have  the  curious  condition 
that  in  some  cases  those  workers  are  permitted  to  earn  $55 
a  month;  in  other  cases  in  the  same  region  $52  per  month; 
in  other  cases  $48  per  montl  i ;  in  other  cases  $44,  and  m  other 
cases  $40.  Those  are  discr  minations  within  the  same  wage 
region  in  the  amount  of  mc  nthly  wages  paid  to  persons  who 
are  doing  exactly  the  sam ;  kind  of  work,  and  who  work 
exactly  the  same  number  of  lOurs.  The  same  discriminations 
exist  in  region  No.  2  and  in  region  No.  3,  which  includes  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  discrimination  he  has  shown 
by  the  chart  does  not  reallv  portray  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
crimination, because  in  the  ( ity  of  New  York  wages  have  been 
arbitrarily  increased  by  1(  percent.  Therefore,  in  region 
No.  1,  instead  of  the  maxiiium  figure  being  $55,  as  related 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoning  I  Mr.  OT^^ahoneyI,  it  should 
be  $60.59.  Common  labor  i  i  New  Yoi*  City  receives  $60.59. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  The  parag  aph  in  the  amendment  which  I 
am  seeking  to  strike  out  pi  ovides  for  a  certain  schedule  of 
earnings,  which  shall  not  provide  for  differentials  in  the 
monthly  earnings  of  workei  s  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the 
same  wage  area.  The  wagi^  area  runs  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. In  other  words,  tl  is  amendment  exacts  the  same 
wage,  and  it  practically  reeans  that  the  New  York  scale, 
of  which  the  Senator  fromj  Georgia  speaks,  which  is  high, 
would  be  the  scale  which  wiuld  have  to  be  applied  through- 
out the  vast  area  running'  from  Maine  to  Washington  to 


California.    That  is  what  : 


what  Colonel  Harrington  «  ys  will  involve  throwing  off  the 


think  should  he  corrected,  and 
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relief  rolls  from  280.000  to  300,000  persons,  because  the 
money  at  hand  will  not  pay  the  New  York  scale  of  wages 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  My  interest  is  only  in  developing  some 
language  which  will  reach  the  difficulty  which  is  sought  to  be 
corrected.  If  the  Senator  will  glance  at  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  will  read  that 
amendment,  eliminating  the  words  on  page  2.  in  lines  5,  6, 
and  7,  between  the  word  "differentials"  in  line  5  and  the 
word  "between"  in  line  7,  the  provision  would  then  read: 

After  August  31,  1939.  the  monthly  earning  schedule  fixed  by 
the  Administrator  shall  not  provide  for  differentials  between  cities 
or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area  upon  the  basis  of  the  degree 
of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor  that  will  tend  to  discriminate 
against  the  lesa-urbanlzed  areas. 

Would  not  that  language  meet  the  criticism  of  Colonel 
Harrington? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  two  provisions,  even  as 
Improved  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  leave  subsection 
(b).  establishing  the  prevailing  wage  scale,  in  conflict  with 
them.  We  had  testimony  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago,  accomplished  as  a  result 
of  the  activity  of  labor  in  the  protection  of  their  interest. 
If  we  go  50  miles  outside,  we  find  a  scale  for  the  same  work 
which  is  a  half  or  a  third  of  that  in  Chicago.  The  iSrevaU- 
ing  wage  in  the  rural  area  of  HUnois  50  miles  from  Chicago 
may  be  $4  a  day  for  certain  work  while  in  Chicago  it  may 
be  $12  or  $14  a  day.  What  the  Senator  suggests  would 
equalize  those  wages,  and  there  is  only  one  equalization  pos- 
sible; that  is.  to  raise  the  rural  rate  up  to  the  city  rate. 

Mr.    O'MAHONEY.    I    think    the    Senator    is    mistaken. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
and  the  monthly  schedule.     The  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
refers  solely  to  an  hourly  scale,  and  the  monthly  schedule 
refers  to  the  monthly  pay  check.    The  whole  theory  of  the 
administration  of  W.  P.  A.  down  to  this  hour  has  been  that 
where  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  was  paid  the  worker  would 
be  permitted  to  work  only  so  many  hours  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages,  which  would  produce  the  monthly  schedule 
fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator.    So  there  is 
really  no  confiict  between  the  two.    If  this  amendment  were 
modified  as  I  have  just  outlined,  it  would  merely  mean  that 
the  arbitrary  differential  in  the  monthly  schedule  based  upon 
the  number  of  people  in  a  particular  county  would  no  longer 
be  the  factor  which  would  guide  the  W.  P.  A.  in  making  the 
monthly  rate.    It  would  not  affect  the  prevailing  wage  at  all. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  unfair  differentials  which  amount  to  dis- 
crinunations.    They  can  be  readily  picked  out.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  apprehensive  that  in  attempting,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  a  lending-and-spending  bill,  to  meet  the  situation  in 
two  or  three  lines  we  may  produce  a  condition  much  worse 
than  that  which  we  are  seeking  to  cure.    In  supporting  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  amended.  I  am  interested  in  meeting  the 
acute  situation  which  threatens  us  today,  and  will  threaten 
us  on  the  1st  of  September.    I  think  if  we  go  afield  in  at- 
tempting to  adjust  the  difference  in  wages  between  a  certain 
community  in  Montana  and  a  certain  community  in  Wyoming 
we  shall  lose  our  way.    I  think  if  we  wUl  establish  the  pre- 
vailing-wage law  as  it  was,  under  which  we  have  operated 
for  3  years,  we  shall  have  done  quite  a  Job  under  a  lending 
bill,  without  hearings  and  simply  depending  upon  those  things 
which  we  have  previously  heard. 

I  am  submitting  largely  the  views  of  the  relief  adminis- 
tration which  has  these  matters  to  handle.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  the  facts.  I  have  read  the  letter  of  Colonel 
Harrington,  who  is  much  concerned  about  the  matter.  If 
the  part  which  I  have  asked  to  have  stricken  out  is  not 
stricken  out,  we  shall  find  300,000  persons  thrown  off  the 
relief  rolls,  the  very  last  thing  any  Senator  wants  to  see 
happen. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    May  I  say  to  the  Senator  while  he  is 

on  his  feet,  if  I  may  have  his  attention 

Mr.  ADAMS     Certainly.     The  Senator  can  always  have 
my  attention,  as  he  knows. 
Lxxxrv- 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
courtesy. 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  in\ite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  is  that,  so  far  as  taking  persons  off  the  relief  roll  is 
concerned.  I  have  no  apprehension;  but  I  have  grave  appre- 
hension when  we  start  to  tear  down  the  wage  structure  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  necessity  for  taking  280.000.  or  any 
number  of  persons,  off  the  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  should  put  the  prevailing  wage  back, 
it  would  protect  the  wage  structure,  would  it  not?  If  we 
put  back  the  original  McCarran  amendment,  it  would  protect 
the  wage  structure. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  think  that  Is  true;  but  together  with 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  prevailing  wage  I 
should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  study  as  has  been 
made  and  carried  out  by  the^dministratlon  under  Executive 
order.  It  may  make  a  difference,  in  that  we  may  have  to 
come  back  and  appropriate  more  money.  I  am  not  worried 
al)out  that  at  all.  We  did  it  before,  and  we  can  do  it  again. 
I  would  rather  appropriate  more  money  than  to  destroy  the 
self-respect  of  the  workers  of  America,  who  for  half  a  cen- 
tury have  builded  and  constructed  a  wage  structure  in 
keeping  with  American  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  nothing  as  to  the 
details.  I  have  assumed  that  the  great  relief  organization, 
especially  during  the  years  when  Mr.  Hopkins  operated  it 
and  worked  out  the  table  for  the  three  wage  areas,  did 
not  do  so  arbitrarily  and  without  study.  I  assume  that  the 
table  represents  a  definite  effort  to  meet  certain  conditions. 
There  are  differences  in  living  standards:  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  living  costs;  there  are  differences  in  necessities. 
In  my  judgment  what  the  Government  should  do  is  to  meas- 
ure the  relief  needs.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  one  stand- 
ard the  Government  should  apply  to  each  citizen  is.  "If  you 
are  in  distress  your  need  is  what  we  will  consider."  Two 
men  may  be  neighbors.  The  needs  of  one  may  be  slight, 
and  the  needs  of  the  other  may  be  great.  The  obligation 
of  ovir  Government  as  to  those  two  men  as  individuals  is  to 
meet  their  respective  individual  needs. 

Prom  the  map  and  tabulations  submitted?  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  evidently  felt  that  living  costs  and 
living  conditions  in  certain  neighborhoods  require  rehef.  on 
the  average,  greater  per  month  than  in  some  other  areas. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  In  a  moment.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  added  as  an  additional  sentence  to  his  amendment  the 
provision  that  all  the  monthly  wage  provisions  applicable 
to  region  3.  which  is  designated  as  the  deep  South,  shall 
be  raised  to  conform  to  the  monthly  security  wage  rates 
in  region  2.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
arbitrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  arbitrary  to  lift  the  average 
monthly  wage  in  a  whole  area. 

I  am  not  defending  the  figures.  I  merely  say  that  the 
agency  which  we  equipped  and  financed  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation brought  us  certain  figures.  I  for  one  have  been 
inclined  to  act  upon  the  judgment  of  that  agency. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  usually  so  logical  that  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  shocked  to  hear  his  argument  this  after- 
noon, in  which  he  meets  himself  coming  back.  He  has  ar- 
gued with  great  force  and  vehemence  that  the  Works  Progress 

Administration,  in  its  ommpotent  wisdom 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Now.  now!  I  am  willing  to  go  quite  a 
distance,  but  I  will  have  to  stop  a  little  short  of  that. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  shall  modify  the  statement.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  argued  that  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  in  its  wisdom  after  an  examination  and 
after  going  into  the  facts,  has  fixed  a  wage  scale  in  the 
deep  South  that  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  in  30  States 
of  the  Union,  in  many  cases  for  doing  work  of  the  same 
type-  yet  he  says  he  believes  that  the  present  law  should 
be  changed  because  it  depends  upon  a  difference  in  Uving 

costs.  J  .».     «T     i^ 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct,  and  the  Worirs 
I  Progress  Administration,  in  fixing  these  almost  criminally 
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low  wages  In  the  South,  relied  upon  any  difference  in  cost 
of  living,  language  in  the  present  law  cannot  possibly  bring 
about  the  reduction  of  one  dime  in  the  monthly  security 
wage  that  is  paid  in  the  area  of  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  enjoying  the  highest  monthly  wages  In  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  were  pre- 
sented under  different  circumstances,  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  vote  for  it.  I  believe  in  the  principle  incorporated  in  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the 
place  I-r  the  amendment,  because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
which  exists  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Because  of 
the  peculiar  situation  over  there  I  think  this  amendment,  if 
attached  to  the  bill,  would  defeat  the  bill,  and  we  should 
have  no  bill  at  all. 

Because  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  bill  passed  and  become  a 
law,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  a  principle  in  which 
I  believe,  and  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  question  of  wages  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  with  which  the  Works  Prpgress 
Administration  has  had  to  consider. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Congress  adopted  the  proposal  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  that  of  a  security  wage.  Later, 
when  the  McCarran  amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate, 
we  all  remember  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise amendment  fixing  less  than  the  prevailing  wage. 
Thereafter,  in  several  of  the  States,  the  prevailing  wage  was 
established  by  the  Executive;  and,  as  a  result,  the  following 
year  the  Congress  established  the  prevailing  wage. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  prevailing  hourly 
wage  for  W.  P.  A.  workers,  the  W.  P.  A.  had  to  adopt  4,000 
different  schedules.  By  the  language  of  the  act  the  Adminis- 
trator had  to  determine  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  of  the 
professional  and  technical  worker,  the  skilled  worker,  the 
Intermediate  and  unskilled  worker.  We  know  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  way  in  which  the  Administrator  could  deter- 
mine the  hourly  wage  of  the  artist,  the  teacher,  the  doctor, 
and  so  forth,  because  they  have  never  worked  on  an  hourly 
scale  of  wages:  so,  as  a  result,  4,000  different  scales  of  wages 
were  established  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  result  has  been  this:  In  the  city  of  Washington  a 
bricklayer  is  paid  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.75.  The  sectuity 
wage  for  a  bricklayer  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  $72.50 
per  month.  Therefore,  when  a  bricklayer  in  this  city  works 
41  hours  he  has  earned  the  security  wage,  and  cannot  be 
permitted  to  work  any  longer  for  the  W.  P.  A.  during  that 
month.  When  he  works  41  hours — that  is,  five  8-hour  days — 
the  rest  of  the  month  he  cannot  work  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  normal  bricklayer,  under  the  circumstances,  looks 
for  another  job.  When  he  finds  another  job.  he  takes  it  at 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage:  and  the  upstanding  citizen 
who  has  not  gone  upon  the  relief  roll  has  thereby  lost  a  job, 
because  the  W.  P.  A.  worker,  having  earned  his  security  wage 
of  $72.50,  could  go  out  and  take  that  employment. 

The  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Relief  caused  an 
investigation  to  be  made,  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
trouble,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  make  seme  recommenda- 
tion which  would  solve  the  difficulty.  I  had  almost  8,000 
men  interviewed  by  representatives  of  the  Unemployment 
Committee.  They  were  sent  to  five  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try—Omaha, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Of  the  7,982  men  interviewed,  5,049.  or  63  percent,  when 
asked  the  question,  stated  that  they  had  employment  other 
than  W.  P.  A.  emplojrment.  Of  the  total  number  interviewed, 
81  percent  had  been  on  the  pay  rolls  continuously  from 
January  1,  1937.  Of  5,049  workers  who  admitted  receiving 
outside  earnings,  4,312,  or  85  percent,  had  such  employment 
during  the  same  months  for  which  they  had  already  received 

»y  from  W.  P.  A.  A  Uttle  less  than  one-fotu-th— 24  per- 
cent— were  found  to  be  working  outside  at  the  same  occupa- 
tions and  at  lower  hourly  rates  of  pay  than  they  were  paid 
by  the  W.  P.  A.  Of  the  4,312  who  admitted  outside  earnings 
during  the  month,  2,389  gave  the  names  of  their  employers: 
the  others  declined;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
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outside  earnings  were  disc<vered  to  be  in  excess  of  those 
stated. 

The  Administrator  of  W.  ?.  A.  has  been  making  an  honest 
effort  to  remedy  this  situition.  Of  all  the  tasks  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  thankles;  task,  is  that  of  administering 
W.  P.  A.  Prom  the  beginn  ng  I  have  held  the  theory  that 
gentlemen  are  wrong  when  they  say  there  is  no  difference 
between  establishing  the  pievailing  wage  for  men  engaged 
in  private  employment  and  establishing  it  for  men  engaged 
in  W.  P.  A.  employment.    There  is  this  difference: 

When  a  man  is  engaged  i  n  building  a  post-office  building, 
as  has  been  suggested  this  afternoon,  he  is  in  the  employ 
of  a  contractor.  Whenever  employed  by  a  contractor,  he  is 
working  for  a  man  who  is  s(  Peking  profit :  and  whenever  that 
man  is  seeking  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  the  employee,  we 
rightfully  say  that  he  must  be  caused  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage.  I  have  voted  for  thii  prevailing  wage  in  the  Walsh- 
Healey  bill,  in  the  Bacon-Da  vis  bill,  in  the  P.  W.  A.  measures, 
and  on  every  occasion  when  the  question  has  arisen  with 
outside  employment:  but  wlien  my  good  friend  from  Nevada 
IMr.  McCarran]  was  discus  ing  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  they  were  saying  that  they 
saw  no  difference,  I  wondered  why  they  could  not  realize 
that  when  a  contractor  h  res  a  man.  he  hires  the  man 
because  he  is  qualified  as  a  skilled  worker,  because  he  is 
the  best  man  the  contractoi  can  get.  Unless  the  contractor 
believes  that  the  man  he  employs  is  the  best  carpenter  or 
best  bricklayer  he  can  get,  the  contractor  will  not  employ 
him.  When  the  Navy  Yard  employs  a  man.  he  is  em- 
ployed as  the  result  of  an  examination.  Notice  of  the 
examination  is  posted  in  every  post  office  in  the  country, 
and  a  man  receives  the  job  only  if,  by  reason  of  his  exam- 
ination, he  demonstrates  his  qualifications  as  a  skilled 
worker. 

The  W.  P.  A.  employment  is  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 
We  give  a  man  a  job  there,  not  as  the  result  of  an  exam- 
ination to  determine  his  qui  ilifications  for  the  jcb.  but  solely 
because  he  has  proved,  not  his  qualifications,  but  that  he  is 
in  need.  His  necessity  alon;  is  the  qualification  for  the  job 
which  is  given  him  by  the    axpayers. 

The  carpenter  who  has  r  ever  gone  upon  W.  P.  A.,  when 
he  fills  the  gasoline  tank  of  his  little  Ford  automobile  to  go 
to  work,  pays  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline, 
which  comes  to  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  his  neighbor 
who  is  cut  of  a  job. 

We  must  believe  that  aa  a  rule — there  are  exceptions — 
the  skilled  worker  has  lost  lis  job  because  he  was  the  least 
competent  of  the  workers  ipon  the  job.  Therefore,  he  is 
forced  to  go  and  ask  for  certification  on  the  ground  of  his 
need.  So  there  is  an  entiely  different  basis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

We  said  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  dole.  I  am  one 
of  those  opposed  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
know  we  could  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and 
could  supply  food,  flour,  ani  bacon,  and  so  on,  to  the  man 
who  is  on  reUef  at  far  lesa  cost  by  means  of  the  dole,  we 
determined  that  employment  by  the  Government  would 
maintain  his  morale,  enable  him  to  hold  up  his  head  and 
say  he  was  not  the  object  of  charity,  but  that  he  was  render- 
ing a  service  for  what  was  given  to  him  by  his  neighbors 
through  the  Instrumentali  y  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  so  we  have  given  him  employment.  When 
we  have  given  him  emplo:TOent,  it  has  been  upon  work 
which  in  many  cases  was  not  essential.  It  is  not  like  the 
post-office  building.  He  ha]  been  given  work  upon  projects 
which  have  been  suggested  only  after  careful  consideration 
by  local  officials  as  furnish  iig  the  man  an  opportunity  to 
work  instead  of  to  get  sonething  for  nothing  from  his 
neighbors. 

We  find  ourselves  today  c(  >nfronted  with  great  dissatisfac- 
tion because  the  Congress  p  it  into  the  last  relief  act  a  pro- 
vision requiring  a  man  to  work  130  hours  per  month,  which, 
as  my  neighbor  says,  meana  30  hours  per  week.  If  we  look 
at  the  law  we  find  that  that  i  >  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  for  the 
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security  wage,  which  Is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
the  prevailing  wage,  was  not  changed.  The  security  wage  is 
fixed;  but  the  bricklayer  in  the  city  of  Washington  who 
heretofore  has  worked  41  hours  to  get  $72.50  is  now  called 
upon  to  work  130  hours  for  the  same  $72.50. 

What  is  the  result?  If  the  Administrator  had  a  project 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  construction  of  a 
building,  he  would  employ  bricklayers  from  the  relief  rolls. 
When  the  bricklayer  worked  41  hours  he  quit,  after  5  days. 
The  job  had  to  go  on,  so  another  bricklayer  was  brought  in 
from  the  relief  rolls,  and  he  could  work  for  only  5  days,  and 
then  he  had  to  go.  Then  another  one  came  in.  TTie  unskilled 
worker,  however,  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  the 
man  about  whom  we  cry  here,  had  to  work  right  on  through 
to  129  or  120  hours  per  month,  while  the  bricklayer  would 
come  in  from  the  same  relief  roll,  work  5  days,  get  $72.50. 
and  say  to  his  assistant,  "Good-bye:  I  am  going  fishing  for 
the  rest  of  the  month."  The  unskilled  worker  stayed  on,  and 
saw  three  men  come  in  and  walk  out  and  get  more  money 
than  he  got.  thus  causing  great  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER    <Mr.    La   Follettb    in    the 
chair) .    Does  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  not  been  on  the  fioor  during  all  of 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna,  but  when 
he  made  the  remark  about  the  skilled  worker  going  fishing. 
I  wondered  whether  he  had  explained  to  the  Senate  the 
facts  we  learned  in  the  investigation  about  just  what  the 
skilled  laborer  did  instead  of  going  fishing. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
doubt  in  the  world  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organ- 
ized worker,  of  the  skiUed  worker,  who  is  not  on  the  relief 
roll,  the  law  as  it  stands  today  is  the  first  effort  made  for 
his  protection.  He  cannot  possibly  compete  with  a  man  on 
the  relief  roll.  I  have  talked  with  men  connected  with  the 
labor  organizations.  They  have  my  sympathy  today.  They 
are  in  what  we  call  a  "hot  spot"  in  ordinary  conversation. 
But  that  man  knows  that  he  is  being  hurt  every  day  by  the 
man  upon  W.  P.  A.  who  gets  a  job  as  a  skilled  worker,  because 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  he  is  taking  work  from  hun  every 
day  He  wiU  go  out  to  Chevy  Chase,  or  to  Cleveland  Park,  or 
to  some  of  the  other  suburbs,  and  build  a  garage  for  a  man 
at  a  lower  hourly  rate  than  he  got  from  W.  P.  A.,  and  he  takes 
a  job  away  from  some  other  man  every  time  he  does  such  a 

thing.  ...  *  * 

How  long  does  the  unskilled  worker  labor?  A  statement 
has  been  furnished  me  by  the  officials  of  the  W.  P.  A.  In 
New  York  City  the  unskilled  lalxjrer,  the  common  laborer, 
works  123  hours  now.  He  has  to  work  123  hours  in  order  to 
get  his  $60.27.  The  bricklayer  works  46  hours;  the  car- 
penter works  53  hours. 

Mr   RUSSELL.    What  is  the  monthly  wage? 

Mr  BYRNES.  Approximately  $86.48  a  month  for  the 
bricklayer.  The  carpenter  gets  $92.75  for  53  hours.  The 
painter  gets  $91.50  for  61  hours.  When  the  carpenter  quits 
at  the  end  of  53  hours  his  assistant,  who  has  been  helping 
him,  has  to  stay  on  and  work  123  hours  for  the  lowest  wage 
that  is  paid  under  the  existing  scale. 

Let  us  see  about  the  unskilled  laborer  in  Chicago,  because 
if  we  are  interested  in  anyone,  for  once  let  us  give  some 
thought  to  the  common  laborer,  the  man  who  needs  help. 
How  many  are  there?  Of  2.500.000  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  in 
June  there  were  only  221.000  skilled  workers.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  are  unskilled.  15  percent 
intermediate,  10  percent  professional  and  technical.  Most 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
considering  W.  P.  A.  has  been  taken  up  in  discussmg  the 
problems  of  the  10  percent  professional  and  technical,  and 
the  15  percent  intermediate.  Let  me  take  a  few  moments 
In  talking  about  the  75  percent  of  the  two  and  a  half  mU- 
lion,  who  are  entitled  to  some  consideraUon  at  the  hands  of 
Congress. 


They  are  not  complaining  today.  Let  us  take  the  cities 
of  this  country.  The  unskilled  laborers  work  123  hours  in 
New  York  City  today.  The  new  law  would  make  them  work 
only  7  hours  more.  In  Chicago  they  work  110  hours.  In 
Louisville,  Ky.,  they  work  129  hours.  In  Oklahoma  City  they 
work  112  hours.  In  New  Orleans  they  work  114  hours.  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  they  work  134  hours,  more  than  the  new  pro- 
vision calls  for.  In  Los  Angeles  they  work  110  hours,  in 
Seattle,  Wash..  90  hours.  Those  are  the  figures  for  the  un- 
skilled workers.  The  complaint  has  not  come  from  them. 
The  complaint  comes  from  the  10  percent  technical  and 
professional,  whose  wages  have  been  fixed  by  the  hour  for  the 
first  time  in  their  business  experience,  and  from  the  15 
percent  intermediate,  220,000  of  the  skilled  workers. 

I  know  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  I  discussed  this  matter, 
as  I  have  stated,  with  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  top  of  organ- 
ized skilled  workers.  I  asked  them  if  they  could  not  find  it 
possible  to  agree  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  unemploy- 
ment committee,  which  proposal  was  that  the  wages  should 
be  based  upon  an  annual  rate.  I  asked  them  to  submit  to 
me  some  proposal  which  they  thought  would  take  care  of 
their  situation,  and  I  assured  them  in  advance  that  if  it  were 
in  any  way  reasonable  they  would  find  a  sympathetic  listener 
in  me.  I 

They  could  not  do  it,  and  I  well  understood,  because  they 
are  not  in  a  position,  with  the  situation  which  exists  in  the 
organized  labor  field  today,  with  two  groups,  to  make  any 
suggestion  about  any  change  in  the  law  which  might  hurt 
one  or  the  other.    I  found  that  that  could  not  be  done. 

We  know  we  cannot  continue  under  the  system  I  have 
described  without  causing  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  the 
vast  army  of  unskilled  workers. 

I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred  of  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  various 
classes  in  the  five  or  six  cities,  which  table  I  have  gotten 
from  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hourly   rates  of   pay,   hours   of  work,   and   monthly   earnings   for 
selected  occupations  in  8  cities.  February   1939^ 


City  and  occupation 


New  York  City: 

Coniinon  laborer 

Bricklayer — 

Cari»enl€r 

r-ainter — . 

Chicaco.  111.: 

Common  labor . 

Bricklayer 

Cari>enter 

Painter 

Louisville.  Ky.: 

Common  laborer — 

Bricklayer 

Carpienter 

Painter 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.: 
Common  laborer... 

Bricklayer 

Cariienter 

Painter.-- 

New  Orleans.  La.: 

f'oniinon  laborer  — 

Bricklayer 

Carjx'ntcf 

Painter 

Atlanta,  Ua.: 

Common  laborer... 

Bricklayer -. 

Carpi-nter — 

Painter — ■ 

Los  Anpelen,  Calif.: 
Common  laborer... 

Bricklayer 

Cariienter ... 

Painter .. 

Seattle.  Wash.: 

Common  laborer.., 

Briekiuycr 

Carpenter.  ..—..- 
Painter 


Dourly 
rate 


10.49 
1.S8 
1.75 
l.fiO 

.SO 
1.70 
1.62 
1.06 

.35 

1.05 

.K 

.80 

.41 
1.50 
l.ZS 
1.00 

.»5 
1.25 
LOO 

.75 

.30 

1.35 

.90 

.85 


Oourt  of    Monthly 
work       eaminss 


123 
46 
53 
61 

no 

fiO 
53 

fiO 

129 

71 
78 
93 

112 

4b 
58 
72 

114 

an 

74 
99 

134 

57 
80 
85 


.SO 

,110 

l.» 

68 

LIO 

77 

LIO 

77 

.58 

96 

ISO 

67 

1.24 

60 

LM 

09 

soazr 

86.48 
9175 

9Lao 

55.00 
85.00 
86.13 
85.00 

45.15 
74.55 
74.10 
74.40 

45.93 
72.00 
72.50 
7X00 

80.  SO 
7S.75 
74.00 
74.39 

40.x 
71.87 
71 00 
72. 3» 

65.00 
MOO 
84.70 
84.70 

65.68 
85  SO 
8Sl6« 


I  Ail  fractions  dropped. 
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Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Preddent,  raider  the  new  proposal, 
the  building  projects  upon  which  skilled  workers  can  be 
emploFed  will  be  greatly  redoced  by  reason  of  the  provision 
that  the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
exceed  $52,000.  Heretofore  a  large  number  have  been  em- 
ployed because  W.  P.  A.  has  engaged  in  constructing  large 
buildings.  In  one  case  I  remember  they  built  a  hotel  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  costing  a  million  dollars,  and  then  there 
was  a  great  enterprise  in  the  city  of  New  York,  costing 
twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars,  I  b^ve.  and  others  through- 
out the  country  have  furnished  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  But  under  the  new  proposal  the  administration 
would  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  such  projects.  There- 
fore the  number  of  men  who  are  going  to  be  hurt  in  any  way 
by  this  new  proposal  is  exceedingly  limited. 

The  number  of  nonrelief  skilled  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed today  is  10,182.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the 
skilled  wc»-kers  taken  from  relief  rolls.  10,182  men  have  been 
employed  who  were  not  on  relief,  key  men  in  some  of  the 
industries.    After  aU.  it  is  not  a  serious  matter. 

We  have  read  of  much  trouble  out  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  the 
scale  of  wages  there.  The  unskilled  workers  labor  100  hours 
In  the  sewing  rooms.  Under  the  new  proposal  the  increased 
time  they  would  have  to  work  would  amount  to  30  hours. 
But  the  security  wage  is  higher  there  than  in  most  places. 
It  is  $55  a  month.    They  would  have  to  work  30  hours  more. 

The  Senate  has  been  working  for  the  last  3  days  from  11 
in  the  morning  to  11  at  night,  and  I  submit  that  when  it 
comes  to  asking  the  skilled  workers,  the  220,000,  to  work  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  40  hours  they  have  been  working  it 
is  not  an  undue  hardship.  They  could  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  12,  which  would  make  5  hours; 
and  if  they  work  6  days.  Just  spending  the  morning,  it  would 
make  30  hours,  and  that  would  make  lU)  the  130  hours  for 
the  month. 

While  we  can  be  sympathetic  about  things  as  men  want  to 
be,  when  we  ask  a  man  to  work  from  7  to  12,  6  days  in  the 
week,  or  ask  him  to  work  4  days  in  the  week,  it  is  not  im- 
posing an  imdue  hardship  on  him.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  working  for  that  length  of  time,  and  even  for  a 
longer  time. 

There  is  this  serious  complaint:  The  skilled  worker  says  it 
s^  does  amount  to  an  injury  to  the  man  who  is  not  upon  relief 
but  who  is  out  in  industry.  That  has  caused  me  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  their  complaint.  There  is  a  fear  on 
their  part  that  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  the  wage  of 
W.  P.  A.  It  will  affect  the  wage  of  the  man  in  private  em- 
ployment 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  bring  about  that  result.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  the  new  provision  if  I  thought  it  would 
have  such  a  result.  But  I  contend  that  inasnrach  as  there 
Is  the  difference  that  the  contractor,  or  the  Government, 
employs  a  man  only  if  he  can  prove  his  qualifications,  it  is 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  must 
take  a  man  who  Is  certified  regardless  of  whether  he  is  the 
best  man  but  because  of  his  need.  I  do  not  believe  that  catis- 
Ing  220,000  skilled  workers  throughout  the  Nation  to  work  for 
130  hours  on  W.  P.  A.  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  wages 
paid  to  men  in  private  emplosmient. 

I  believe  that  if  anyone  can  be  fair  about  this  question,  I 
think  I  can  be.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  in  the  conference, 
because  the  Senate  had  adopted  the  prevailing-wage  provi- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  views  I  might  hold  upon  it  as  to 
W.  P.  A.,  I  stood  with  the  Senate  conferees,  because  I  believe 
that  when  the  Senate  has  taken  a  position.  Senate  conferees 
should  stand  out  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  securing 
an  agreement.  At  11:30  o'clock  at  night  this  was  one  of  the 
four  or  five  questions  which  had  been  debated  for  hours  and 
upon  which  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  becausg  the 
Members  of  the  House  were  strong  in  their  views,  and  insisted 
upon  them.  Confronted  viith  that,  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  on  this  matter,  anxi,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  stated,  there  were  only  four  amendments  out  of  the 
entire  list  upon  which  the  Senate  conferees  entirely  receded. 


July  28 


"ITje  Works  Progress  Administrator  has  not  had  a  chance 
even  to  put  into  effect  this  new  law.  He  is  having  difficulties 
because  of  the  many  changos  in  the  law.  and  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  should  give  to  the  Administrator  a 
fair  opportunity  to  put  it  ii^o  effect,  and  let  us  observe  what 
will  be  the  result.  I 

So  far  as  I  am  concernea.  because  of  the  changes  in  the 
law,  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
intend  to  ask  the  members  i  if  the  Unemployment  Committee 
to  agree  to  return  to  Wash:  ngton  at  some  time  in  the  early 
fall  for  the  purpose  of  contiouing  the  study  of  this  question. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  eff  K:t  of  these  other  provisions  will 
be.  The  Senator  from  Nev  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  others  on  the  committee  who  have  been 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  very  diffi- 
cult question  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect 
of  this  and  the  other  chang  ss,  and  I  beheve  that  in  January 
we  should  report  to  the  Congress  what  effect  they  have  had 
upcm  the  W,  P.  A.  workers  throughout  the  Nation,  and  rec- 
ommend the  changes  which  the  committee  believes  ought  to 
be  made. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  would  affect  this  question, 
and  it  would  affect  it  adversely.  It  has  given  me  some 
trouble  because  of  the  statement  in  the  papers  quoting  the 
Administrator  as  saying  thi  ,t,  by  reason  of  the  language  in- 
serted by  the  House  the  inc  rease  should  not  be  substantially 
above  the  national  average,  he  would  possibly  have  to  reduce 
the  compensation  paid  in  some  of  the  States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  Piesldent,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Let  u;  be  fair  with  each  other.  The 
Administrator  did  not  use  he  word  "possible."  He  said  he 
would  have  to  reduce  so  as  to  make  an  average.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  the  ipord  was  not  "possible"— then, 
whatever  the  word  was. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  It  was  not  even  an  equivalent  word. 
The  Senator  used  the  word  "possible." 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  did,  because  that  was  my  recollection. 
But  I  would  not  quarrel  abc  ut  the  word.  Whatever  the  word 
was,  he  said  he  would  have  to  reduce  the  amount  paid  in 
some  States.  In  the  conf  ;rence  no  one  representing  the 
House  ever  urged  that  tha ;  should  be  done,  and  therefore 
no  one  in  the  conference  co  ild  speak  for  the  conferees.  But, 
as  I  said  upon  the  floor  a  few  days  ago  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  Senator  fDm  Connecticut,  certainly  it  was 
not  my  view  that  it  shoulq  be  done,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and.  belidving  that,  I  wrote  to  the  Admin- 
istrator a  letter.  Calling  lis  attention  to  the  provision  in 
the  joint  resolution,  I  said: 

JVLT  26,   1939. 
CoL  F.  C.  HAxaiNGTON, 

AA-ministTatar.  Worfc  Projtcts  Administrctlon, 

Washington,    D.   C. 

Dear  Colonkl:  The  Joint  n  solution  making  appropriations  for 
work  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  jrovides.  In  section  15,  that: 

"The  Commissioner  shall  fl  s  a  monthly  earning  schedule  for 
persons  engaged  upon  work  pi  ojects  fthanced  in  whole  or  In  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  section  1  which  shall  not  substantiaUy 
affect  the  current  national  average  labor  cost  per  person  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administratiob.  After  August  31,  1939,  such 
monthly  earning  schedule  shall  not  be  varied  for  workers  of  the 
same  type  In  different  geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent 
tlian  may  be  Justified  by  differ  ;nce  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.     •     •     •" 

It  has  t>een  stated  on  the  flo  or  of  the  Senate  that  in  considering 
tills  language  you  feared  thai  In  administering  the  second  sen- 
tence refering  to  the  dlfferenc;  In  the  sectn-lty  wage,  being  based 
solely  upon  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  Urlng,  that  you  might 
find  It  necessary  to  Increase  tie  wage  paid  in  certain  sections  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  woull  substantially  increase  the  ctirrent 
national  average  labor  cost  per  person  and  thereby  violate  this 
section,  unless  you  reduced  tie  security  wage  In  some  States. 

No  one  individual  is  authon  red  to  speak  ior  the  conferees  upon 
a  legislative  measure,  but  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  desire  to 
say  that  It  was  my  thought  t  lat  the  language  gave  you  suflOcieut 
discretion  to  enable  ycu  to  ai  Imlnlster  the  law  without  reducing 
the  security  wage  In  any  one  «f  ,the  several  sreas.  I  realize  that 
you  have  not  had  tux  opportuqlty  to  make  such  a  survey  as  wo\il(l 
enable  you  to  determine  the  |  diflerence  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  different  geographical  areis  which  would  be  necessary  before 
you  could  announce  any  chani  e  in  the  security  wage.  But  I  want 
you  to  know,  while  you  arel  considering  the  question,  that   in 
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the  conference  nothing  was  said  to  Indicate  it  was  the  Intention 
of  the  representatives  of  either  House  that  the  cost-of-living 
factor  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  sectirlty  wage  in  any  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

jAicrs  P.  Btenxs. 

The  Administrator  has  written  me  a  letter  which  I  wish 
to  read: 

Pedehal  Works  Agenct, 
Work  Projects  Administration , 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  26,  1939. 

The  Honorable  Jaius  F.  Byrnes. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Btrnes:  The  receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your 
letter  of  today  relative  to  the  application  of  section  15  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  upon  the  wage  scale 
of  the  Work  Projects  AdmlnlstraUon. 

I  have  felt  that  the  language  of  this  section  Involved  the  grant- 
ing of  considerable  discretion  by  the  Congress  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Work  Project*  Administration  in  fixing  monthly 
wages  particularly  as  the  determination  of  the  wage  scale  in- 
volved the  definition  and  interpretation  of  the  phrase  'differences 
In  the  cost  of  living."  There  were  actually  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  unskilled  monthly  wage  rates 
which  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  »60  50  in  New  York  City  to  a 
minimum  of  $26  In  rtu-al  areas  In  the  South.  Since  no  Interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  "differences  In  the  cost  of  Uvlng"  could  cover 
so  wide  a  variation.  It  is  obvious  that   the  lower  wages   must  be 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  employment  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  Is  In  the  area  In  which  the  highest  wages  are  paid. 
For  example.  66  percent  of  all  employment  Is  In  present  wage 
region  No.  1.  The  result  of  this  Is  that  the  raising  of  security 
wages  where  they  are  lowest  does  not  affect  the  national  average 
In  the  degree  that  might  be  expected.  ^     ..       ^ 

This  whole  question  of  wage  scales  is  still  under  study  by  tbe 
Work  Projects  Administration.  My  present  thinking  Is  along  the 
line  of  esUbllshing  three  wage  classes.  1.  e..  skilled  and  profes- 
sional, intermediate,  and  unskilled.  This  would  involve  consoU- 
datlon  of  the  former  professional  and  technical  rating  with  the 
skilled  rating,  which  I  believe  to  be  advisable. 

In  working  out  the  new  wage  scales,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
a  realistic  interpretation  of  the  words  "differences  In  the  cost  of 
living."  and  a  reasonably  liberal  application  of  the  provision 
that  the  national  average  labor  cost  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  shall  not  be  subsuntlally  affected.  This 
is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  reductions  in  the  pres- 
ent high-wage  areas.  Such  action  on  my  part  would  appear  to  t>e 
Justified  by  what  you  Indicate  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  on  this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yotirs.  

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  extent  of  reading  again  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph on  the  second  page  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  wants  me  to 
read  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter.  I  show 
the  letter  to  him. 

Mr.   McCARRAN.     I   want  the   Senator   to   discuss   that. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes;  I  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  May  I  read  the  last  paragraph  so  the 
Senator  may  discuss  it? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Yes.  I  have  read  It.  but  the  Senator  may 
read  it  again. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     It  Is: 

This  is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  reductions  in 
the  present  high -wage  areas. 

Will  the  Senator  kindly  discuss  that? 

Mr.   BYRNES.    Yes;   that   is  what  I  am  now   going   to 

discuss. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  contained  in  my  letter,  which  I  think  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  argued  nor  contended  by  anyone 
that  it  would  result  or  should  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
wage  scales,  the  Administrator  still  makes  in  his  letter  the 
statement  that,  while  he  is  going  to  construe  the  provision 
liberally,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  reduc- 
tions, and  that  still  means  making  reductions.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  since  it  was  never  intended  that  there  should 
be  a  reduction,  whenever  the  deficiency  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  changing  this  sub- 
stantial national  average,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  there 
shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  secxulty  wage  in  any  area. 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
again?  I 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  could  not  come  before  the  Senate 
unless  it  should  be  on  the  third  deficiency  bill,  which  the 
Senator  may  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  first  thought  of  putting  it  on  the  de- 
ficiency bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    It  would  be  subject  to  a  rule. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    No;  not  to  a  rule;  but  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Yes;  certainly.    In  other  words,  it  would 
take  a  two-thirds  vote  to  set  aside  the  rule  prohibiting  legis- 
lation from  being  attached  to  an  appropriation  measure. 
Ml.  BYRNES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  in- 
terrupt him  to  say  that  that  propaganda  has  gone  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Senate  during  the  last  24 
hours,  and  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  MintonI 
just  a  moment  ago  stated  that  this  was  not  the  bill  to  which 
the  amendment  should  be  attached.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  peddled  out  here  that  we  should  forget  this  bill,  we 
should  not  consider  attaching  the  amendment  to  this  bill, 
because  it  belongs  on  the  deficiency  bill— the  third  deficiency 
bill,  if  such  a  bill  comes  to  the  Senate — and  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  that  it  would  require  a  two-third* 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  attach  It  to  a  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  It  Is  not  possible  to 
attain  everything  the  Senator  from  Nevada  seeks  to  attain, 
that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  security  wage 
anywhere  In  the  United  States,  by  merely  striking  out  the 
average  provision  in  section  15  of  the  existing  law.  and  pro- 
viding that  the  security  wage  shall  not  be  reduced  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  There  is  not  any  question  that  If  such  an 
amendment  were  attached  to  any  bill  at  all  it  would  accom- 
plish what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  in  mind. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that  if  an  amendment 
to  the  deficiency  bill  is  offered  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  There  can  be  no  question  In  the  mind  of  anyone 
as  to  that.  But  who  would  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  With  the  statement  of  the  conferees  on  the  part 
Of  the  Senate  and  the  attitude  of  the  Senate,  who  would  make 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  McCARRAN  rose. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield,  and  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  May  I  not  also  ask  the  Senator  whether, 
in  his  Judgment,  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  action  taken 
heretofore  by  the  Senate  on  this  proposition,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  suggestion  In  the  relief  bill  itself 
by  the  Senate,  if  any  Senator  made  the  point  of  order,  if  the 
same  sentiment  prevailed,  would  not  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
vote  to  suspend  the  rule  in  order  that  the  amendment  might 
be  considered? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  assume  so.  because  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, knowing  the  attitude  of  the  Senate,  there  wlU  be  no 
one  to  make  the  point  of  order  on  a  proposal  of  that  kind. 
But  if  anyone  should  make  it— I  may  not  be  a  prophet  but 
I  am  willing  to  stake  my  Judgment  on  the  statement  that 
not  two-thirds  but  three- fourths  of  the  Senate  would  vote 
favorably  upon  that  amendment. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    BYRNES.     I   yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Is  It  not  the  rule  of  the  Senate  and 
the  rule  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  must  make  the  point 
of  order?  Why  lead  the  Senate  astray  on  this  matter? 
Why  not  be  frank?  If  you  do  not  want  it  on  this  bill,  why 
would  you  want  it  on  the  third  deficiencyf     If  it  is  not 
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worth  while  on  this  bill,  why  would  it  be  worth  while  on  the 
third  deficiency  bill?  Will  there  be  a  third  deficiency  bill? 
Perhaps  there  will  be  none.  Why  not  do  now  what  we 
should  do?  Let  us  be  frank  with  the  country,  frank  with 
ourselves,  frank  with  our  fellows  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  interested  in  what 
bill  an  amendment  is  added  to,  except  for  results.  I  have 
had  some  experience  around  the  Capitol,  and  I  know  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Minton]  stated  a  few 
moments  ago  has  been  stated  time  and  again  in  the  past  24 
hours.  Because  I  am  interested  in  obtaining  action  upon 
the  suggestion  I  have  made  to  the  Administrator,  I  would 
rather  have  the  amendment  offered  to  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill,  which  must  go  through,  rather  than  to  offer  it 
to  the  pending  bill,  which  does  not  have  to  go  through  and 
which,  according  to  information  received  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  may  not  go  through.  I  believe  in 
being  practical.  I  know  that  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  House.  I  know  that  this 
change  was  made  by  the  House;  and  if  we  want  action,  the 
deficiency  bill  is  the  place  to  put  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate can  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
if  the  majority  wishes  to  do  so,  and  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaint from  me.  However,  in  addition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  I  think  we  should  do  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting and  have  suggested  to  the  Administrator,  and  which 
I  fear  may  not  be  covered  In  any  other  way. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  the  deficiency  bill 
comes  over  with  legislation  contained  in  it,  a  point  of  order 
could  not  be  made  tigainst  it? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  That  is  true.  There  is  no  question  that  if 
It  contained  legislation  the  situation  would  be  different. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  rule  provides  that  a  point  of  order 
must  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor will  not  deny  that.    Let  us  be  frank. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  propounded  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
stated  that  he  would  offer  such  an  amendment.  He  has 
stated  as  frankly  as  he  could  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  would  make  the 
point  of  order,  but  that  if  it  were  made  the  amendment 
would  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  if  not  a  three- 
fourths  vote.    That  covers  the  subject. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  raised  a 
question  which  I  think  should  be  cleared  up.  The  rule  pro- 
vides that  when  an  amendment  proposing  legislation  is 
added  to  an  appropriation  bill  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee must  make  the  point  of  order  against  it.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  is  no  such  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  What  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  a  rule 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  is  no  such  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  not  follow  the 
rule  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  the  rule  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  is  a  rule  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  legislation  is  In  the  bill,  only  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  there  a  rule,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  followed;  but  I  believe  in  being  practical  about  the 
matter.  Regardless  of  what  action  is  taken  on  the  matter, 
I  think  it  should  be  done  upon  a  bill  which  will  go  to  the 


House  with  some  hope  o^  being  enacted  into  law.  which 
would  make  it  impossibli  for  the  Administrator  to  re- 
duce the  security  wage  in  any  of  the  regions. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  th  it  is  all. 

Several  Senators.    Vote      Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offeree  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AoAMs]  to  strike  out  subdivision  (a),  as  modified,  of 
the  amendment  proposed  ly  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarf.an  1 . 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  a  vote  or  delay 
the  matter.  I  am  not  only  for  the  prevailing  wage;  but 
I  have  voted  constantly  and  uniformly  for  it.  I  voted  for 
it  as  late  as  the  occasion  when  the  recent  relief  appropria- 
tion bill  was  under  consi  ieration.  I  would  vote  for  the 
prevailing  wage  as  an  independent  bill.  I  would  vote  for  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  be- 
cause I  have  believed  in  it,  and  I  now  believe  in  It.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  added  to  this  )iU.  and  the  biU  shall  fail — which 
might  happen — then  we  sh^  luld  have  no  prevailing  wage,  and 
we  should  have  no  bill.    Ba  th  might  go  down  together. 

In  view  of  that  situation  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  liberty 
to  jeopardize  the  passage  of  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  las  come  before  this  Congress  by 
voting  to  add  this  particul  ir  amendment  to  the  bill  at  this 
time.  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity.  I  do  not  say  it  in  order 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  say  it  to  evade  my  responsibility.  I 
say  it  not  only  hoping,  but  expecting  to  have  an  opportvmity 
to  vote  on  the  question  on  another  occasion,  within  a  very 
few  days,  because  the  bill  I  o  which  reference  has  been  made 
must  come  before  us.  It  s  now  practically  ready  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House  3f  Representatives,  and  will  be 
brought  before  us  and  pai  sed  on  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs, which  I  hope  will  )e  some  time  next  week.  So  we 
should  lose  nothing  so  far  is  time  is  concerned,  and  I  think 
we  should  gain  much  in  he  practical  effort  to  deal  with 
the  question  at  a  time  whe  n  the  amendment  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  defeating  itself  and  at  the  same  time  defeating 
other  legislation  along  wit  i  it.  For  that  reason  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  amendment  off  ;red  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada; 
and  I  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Senate  would 
be  taking  a  great  risk  in  adDpting  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  desire  to  say  the  last 
word — and  I  hope  it  will  le  the  last  word — because  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay  the  com  ideration  of  the  bill. 

I  would  rather  have  had  criticism  of  my  amendment  come 
from  the  friends  of  the  pr(  vailing  wage.  When  I  say  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  underst  )od  as  at  all  critical  of  the  able 
Senators  who  have  voted  against  this  amendment  time  and 
again.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  their  support  in  times  past. 
However,  every  time  the  prevailing  wage  has  been  brought 
forward  before  this  body,  ;  have  been  confronted  with  the 
same  excuses,  "Do  not  put  it  on  this  bill;  do  not  put  it  on 
that  bill;  defer  it;  it  is  legii  lation  which  should  not  go  on  an 
appropriation  bill." 

I  recall  the  first  time  thi  it  we  offered  the  prevailing  wage 
amendment.  My  recollect  on  Is  that  the  relief  bill  which 
was  then  pending,  appro]  iriating  $4,800,000,000  or  there- 
abouts, was  deferred  severs  I  weeks.  I  do  not  now  recall  the 
number  of  weeks.  It  was  c  eferred  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
sent  back  to  the  Appropria  ions  Committee.  Some  of  us  did 
not  realize  that  when  it  went  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  It  went  back  to  he  shorn  of  aU  amendments  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  of  which  the  prevailing 
wage  amendment  was  one. 

In  1935  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Byrnk]  did  not  support  he  prevailing  wage  amendment. 
Neither  did  the  able  Senat(  r  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
support  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my  recollection  is  that  I 
was  absent  from  the  city  on  that  vote  and  did  not  vote,  al- 
though my  memory  may  be  faulty.  I  know  I  was  absent  on 
one  vote. 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  Is  correct  as  to  one  vote. 
On  the  next  vote  he  voted  against  it.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  votes  taken.  Likewise,  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  did  not  support  it. 

Let  us  go  into  the  conference  report  and  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  Itie  conference  report  set  aside  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  for  the  prevailing  wage  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  shall  not  be  critical  of  the  action 
of  the  conferees  who  represented  the  Senate;  but  when  I 
find  that  my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  did  not  support 
the  amendment,  I  can  only  say  that  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
he  tried  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  no  more. 
That  is  regrettable. 

We  now  have  a  bill  which  Is  all  Important.  It  Is  a  bill 
which  carries  with  it  a  great  and  wide  expanse  of  influence 
and  consideration.  Why  should  not  the  prevailing-wage 
amendment  go  on  this  bill?  The  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
indicates  that  it  might  go  on  the  third  deficiency  bill.  Based 
upon  my  experience,  which  is  also  the  experience  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana,  he  would  have  to  go  through  the 
labyrinth  of  having  the  rule  set  aside. 

The  rule  is  that  if  legislation  is  attached  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
raise  the  question;  and  notice  must  be  given  to  set  aside  a 
rule  of  this  body. 

We  have  no  rule  to  set  aside  in  the  present  case.  We 
have  only  justice  and  fair  play.  I  shall  take  the  attitude  of 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  says  that  he 
has  been  for  the  prevailing  wage;  and  I  shall  take  the  atti- 
tude of  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  says  he  is  for 
it.  Let" us  vote  it  into  the  bill  now,  so  that  the  country  and 
the  Relief  Administration  may  know  the  attitude  of  this 
branch  of  Congress  at  least. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator,  because  I  think  in  justice  to  him  and  to 
some  of  the  others  of  us  it  ought  to  be  made  very  clear  what 
it  was  intended  to  attach  to  the  deficiency  bill.  I  did  not 
understand  that  it  was  stated  that  the  prevailing-wage 
amendment  would  be  attached  to  that  bill,  or  even  attempted 
to  be  attached  to  the  bill;  but  simply  a  provision  that  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the  average  wage  of  labor 
should  not  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  wages  paid  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  Administrator.  I  do  not  want  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  prevailing  wage  to  misunderstand.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  promise  that  any  effort  will  be 
made  to  attach  to  the  deficiency  bill  a  so-called  prevaiUng- 
wage  amendment.    We  must  either  obUin  it  in  this  bill  or 

not  at  all. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AdamsI  to  strike  out  subdivision  (a),  as  modified,  of  the 
amendment   proposed  by   the  Senator   from  Nevada    [Mr. 

McCARRAN]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  recurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarram], 

as  modified. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  division  is  requested. 
Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President.  I  again  demand  the  yeas 

and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  caUed) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wnjnr]. 
That  pair  has  been  transferred  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers].    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
KiNGl.    If  the  Senator  from  Utah  were  present  he  would 


vote  "nay."  and  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  should  vote 
"yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] is  necessarily  temporarily  absent.  If  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  is  necessarily 
absent.  He  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Harrison]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  having  voted  In  the  afdrmatlve).  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan].  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  if  present. 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (after  having  voted  In  the  affirmative). 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass].  I  understand  that  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
were  present  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  transfer,  so  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gillette  1.  the  Senator  from  Virgima  IMr.  Glass!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Harrison],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King],  the  Senator  trom  Oklahoma  IMr.  LkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers  1,  are  unavoidably  detained. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Conn  ally]  is  detained 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana   IMr.  Overton],  is  unavoidably  detained.    I  am 
adMsed  that  if  present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  38,  nays  40,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 38 


Adams 

Ashurst 

Barbovir 

Bone 

Borah 

Brown 

Capper 

Chaves 

Danaber 

Downey 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Caraway 

Connally 

Davis 

Donahey 

GUlette 


Prazier 
Oerry 

Gibson 
Holt 

Johnson.  Colo. 
La  FoUette 
Lodge 
Lucas 
Lundeen 
McCarran 


Maloney 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrto 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pittman 

Reed 

S<:hwartz 

Sc^bwellenbacb 


Slattery 
Thomas,  Okla. 
Thomfas.  Utab 
Vandenberg 
Van  Nuys 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 


Byrnes 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

EUlender 

George 

Green 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Hatch 


NAYS— 40 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Holman 

Hughes 

McKeUar 

Miller 

Minton 

Pepper 

Radcllffe 


Russell 

Sheppard 

Smltb 

Stewart 

Taft 

Tobej 


NOT  VOTING — 18 
Glass  Logan 

Harrison  McNary 

Johnson.  Calif.       Mead 
King  Overton 

Lee  Reynolds 


Tydlngi 
White 

Shipstead 

Bmathers 
WUey 


So  Mr.  McCarran's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate  when  the  discus- 
sion on  the  prevailing-wage  amendment  rather  unexpectedly 
terminated.  I  do  not  wish  to  renew  it;  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  brief  statement  at  the  point  where  the  discussion  took 

place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

STATEMENT    BT     8EKATOB     VANDENBEEO 

This  vote  presents  a  perplexity  because  of  Its  connictlng  con- 

"^^I^hllT^always  supported  prevaUlng-wage  amendments  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  engage  at 
substandard  wages  In  works  that  are  Inevitably  competitive  w  th 
labor  in  the  private -construction  industry.  This  problem  Is  In- 
herent m  any  relief  system  which  puts  the  Government  Into  general 
construction.  It  Is  one  of  the  rpasons  why  I  have  believed  for 
years  that  there  ought  to  be  a  different  and  decentraUzed  rellrf 
system  free  of  this  compUcaUon.     We  cannot  afford  to  go  on  wltn 
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relief  distributions  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fail  to  provide  equi- 
tably and  adequately  for  all  citizens  entitled  to  relief,  and  which, 
on  the  other  band,  carry  us  ever  farther  into  the  danger  zones  of 
deficit  red  ink.  But  that  question  involves  the  original  and  basic 
choice  of  a  relief  system.  Since  we  are  bound  for  another  year  to 
the  centralized  work-relief  system,  which  Includes  competitive  pub- 
lic construction.  I  see  no  consistent  way  to  avoid  prevailing  wage 
requirements.  The  change.  In  other  words,  must  be  in  the  funda- 
mental system  and  not  In  the  formula  for  the  operation  of  the 
existing  system.  The  cure  is  not  in  raiding  the  prevailing  wage 
but  in  constructively  and  courageously  providing  a  different  general 
'^  system  of  relief.  I  have  often  offered  just  such  a  suljstitute  and  I 
have  always  been  voted  down.  Until  such  a  substitute  Is  pro- 
vided, I  must  continue  to  support  the  prevailing  wage. 

The  other  conflicting  considerations  Involve,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  merits  of  the  prevailing-wage  Idea,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
desperately  unfortunate  and  ill-starred  fact  that  strikes  against 
the  Government  have  been  Invoked  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
recent  repeal  of  the  prevailing  wage.  I  would  not  surrender  to  a 
strike  against  the  Government  an3rwhere  or  any  time,  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  labor  wisdom  of  any  labor  advice  to  the  contrary.  A 
continuation  of  such  revolts  would  render  correction  of  even 
legitimate  complamts  impossible.  I  resent  these  and  other  vio- 
lences— Including  insufferable  violence  of  speech — and  I  should 
welcome  a  way  to  conclusively  rebuke  them  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  violence  myself  to  the  principle  Involved  In  this  Issue 
and  to  those  who  would  Innocently  stiiTer  from  our  outraged  re- 
prisals. But  these  strikes  are  now  substantially  repudiated;  and. 
In  the  presence  cf  facts  as  they  are.  I  doubt  whether  I  am  entitled 
to  penalize  all  labor  and  Its  essential  reliance  upon  the  principle 
of  the  prevailing  wage  becatise  of  the  offensive  acts  of  a  minority. 
Therefore  I  resolve  this  problem  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  wage. 

In  other  words,  I  shall  continue  to  vote  as  I  have  voted  before, 
and  I  .shall  sustain  the  Ssnate's  position  as  previously  registered 
upon  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
loway, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw^o  Houses  on  the  amendment 
Of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  188)  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COURTS CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  188) 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Bouses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  engrossed  House  amendment.  In  line  17,  after 
the  word  "supervision'  Insert  "and  direction". 

On  page  4,  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "Budget"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "All  estimates  so  submitted  shall  be  included  in 
the  Budget  without  revision  (but  subject  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  thereon),  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  the  estimates  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  section  201  of 
•aid  Act." 

On  page  7,  in  line  8.  strike  the  word  "constitute"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "be  deemed  to  be". 

On  page  7,  In  line  14.  Insert  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  the 
line  following  the  words  "for  such  circuit". 

On  page  7,  In  line  15.  strike  "Sec.  309"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.   2". 

On  page  8.  in  line  8.  strike  "Sec.  2"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  3". 

On  page  8,  In  line  21,  strike  "Sec.  3"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•♦Sec-.  4". 

On  page  9,  In  line  6,  strike  "Sec.  4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  5." 

On  page  9.  In  line  12,  strike  "Sec.  5"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  6." 

On  page  9.  In  line  17,  after  the  words  "of  the  courts,"  Insert 
the  words  "and  such  other  emplojrees  of  the  courts  not  excluded 
by  section  304  of  Chapter  XV  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,". 


On  page  9,  in  line  19,  strike 
"Sec.  7." 
And  the  Hoiise  agree  to  the 


'Sec.  6"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 


same. 


Caxl  a.  Hatch, 
M.  M.  Logan, 
Edward  R.  BrsKE, 
Warren  R,  ArsriN, 
John  A.  Danahck, 
Mai^gers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ElIANtriL     CEU-ER, 

Walter  Chakdler, 
Sam  Hobbs. 
Earl  C.  Michener, 
John  W.  Gwtnne, 
Maiiagers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


The  report  was  agreed  to, 

PROGRAM    FOR    FINANCING 

The  Senate  resumed  the 
to  provide  for  the  financing 
penditures.  and  for  other 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President 
on  the  table  which  I  now 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPI 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  IiEGisL/iTiVE  Clerk. 
posed  to  insert  a  new  sectioi 
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recoverable  expenditures 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
of  a  program  of  recoverable  ex- 
pi^rposes. 

I  have  an  amendment  lying 
and  ask  to  have  read. 
The  amendment  offered  by 
s^ill  be  stated. 

the  end  of  the  bill  It  is  pro- 
to  read  as  follows: 


oi  fer 
ICIR. 


iit 


wio 


pel  sons 
pro,  ects 


sA;tton   16  of  the  Emergency   Relief 
hpreby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
have  been  certified   as   in   need 
months  or  more  shall  have  pref- 
who  have  had  active  employ- 
continuously  for  18  months  or 
not  result  In  the  discharge  of  a 
s  where  he  has  made  a  reasonable 
employment    nor    where    project 
discharge  nor  where  unusual  hard- 
diicharge." 

Presiqent,  this  amendment  is  intended 

of  section  16,  subsection  (b) , 

Apitopriation  Act  of  1939.    The  act 

following  language,  which  is  sub- 


Src.     .  Subsection    (b>    of 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  is 

"(b)   Employable   persons 
of  emplo]rment  for  a  period  of 
erence  In  employment  over 
ment  status  on  such  works 
more:   Provided,  That  this  sha  1 
person  employed  on  works 
effort    to    find    suitable    privat: 
operations  would  suffer  from  hU 
ship  would  result  from  such 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr. 
to  modify  the  rigid  provisions 
Of  the  Emergency  Relief 
as  approved  contains  the 
section  (b) : 

There  shall  be  removed  from  employment  on  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration projects  all  rellelj  workers,  excepting  veterans,  who 
have  been  continuously  emplojjed  on  such  projects  for  more  than 
18  months,  and  any  relief  worlder  so  removed  shall  be  ineligible  to 
be  restored  to  employment  od  such  projects  until  after  (a)  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  the  klate  of  his  removal,  and  (b)  recer- 
tlfication  of  his  ellglbUlty  for  festoratlon  to  employment  on  such 
projects.  In  the  case  of  relief  Workers  whose  period  of  18  months 
of  continuous  employment  exp  res  before  September  1.  1939.  this 
section  shall  apply  to  require  t  leir  removal  not  later  than  August 
31,  1939,  rather  than  on  such  ei  piration  date. 

Under  the  language  of  thiit  subdivision  of  section  16  it  is 
estimated  by  Colonel  Harrington,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administratiao,  that  this  means  the  arbitrary 
dismissal,  regardless  of  meiit  or  need,  of  650,000  workers, 

W.  P.  A.  rolls.  In  addition  to 
^  have  the  further  reduction  of 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  which  results  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
making  it  necessary  to  reduc(  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  by  next  spring 
to  1,500,000  workers,  as  com:)ared  with  the  3,000,000  average 
maintained  during  the  past :  ear. 

All  of  this  is  being  done  iibsolutely  without  any  study  as 
to  the  needs  of  these  people  ^^^thout  any  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  which  this  ruth  ess  action  will  have  on  business; 
without  the  slightest  study  o  f  the  employment  trends  of  the 
country;  and,  consequently,  fvithout  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  may  ensue,  slowing 
down  the  splendid  progress  the  coimtry  has  recently  been 
making  toward  recovery. 

Some  pretense  of  an  arinment  might  be  advanced  to 
justify  the  reduction  of  the  w.  P.  A.  rolls  from  an  average  of 
3,000,000  during  the  past  yeat  to  a  million  and  a  half  by  next 
spring  on  the  basis  of  the  mounting  national  debt,  but  not 
the  slightest  argument  or  r;ason  can  be  advanced  for  the 
Inhuman  punishment  sough;  to  be  inflicted  upon  Innocent' 


or  31  percent  of  the  entire 
that,  we  at  the  same  time 
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W.  p.  A.  workers  by  causing  them  to  be  arbitrarily  removed 
from  the  rolls  without  any  study  of  their  needs  or  other  con- 
ditions. The  only  philosophy  back  of  this  arbitrary  pro- 
vision is  to  punish  these  men  and  to  justify  the  slander  which 
has  been  made  against  them  that  they  will  not  take  jobs  In 
private  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  there  are  no  jobs  in  private  industry  for  these 
men  to  take:  and  the  only  reason  why  they  are  remaining 
on  the  rolls  of  the  W.  P.  A.  is  because  it  is  Impossible  for 
them  to  find  employment  in  private  industry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  no  study  whatever  was  made  by 
Congress  in  enacting  this  legislation  in  regard  to  employ- 
ment trends.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  continued 
development  of  new  machinery  and  methods  of  labor  saving 
are  annually  continuing  to  decrease  the  number  of  jobs  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Testimony  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Relief  a  year 
ago  dwelt  on  this  situation  and  showed  absolutely  that  unem- 
ployment and  relief  have  come  to  be  a  condition  that  this 
country  must  face  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Not  only  was  no  study  made  to  justify  this  arbitrary  dis- 
missal of  W.  P.  A.  workers,  but  no  thought  whatever  was  given 
to  the  economic  results  which  are  sure  to  follow.  This  policy 
of  firing  W.  P.  A.  workers  without  rhyme  or  reason  has  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  resentment  across  the  country.  It  has 
had  the  effect  of  frightening  millions  of  people  into  not 
spending  money.  Strikes  and  disorders  have  developed  and 
confusion  and  uncertainty  has  been  created.  All  this  means 
that  we  are  going  to  see  a  drop  in  business. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  under 
the  timendment  which  the  Senator  proposes,  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  an  actual  finding  that  people  are  staying  on 
W.  P.  A.  when  they  could  find  employment  in  private  industry, 
for  the  Administrator  to  separate  them  from  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  it 
is  a  requirement  of  the  present  law  that  if  any  worker  on 
W.  P.  A.  can  secure  emploj-ment  in  private  industry  at  the 
same  or  similar  work  he  is  required  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  that  even  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  it  would  not  be  possible  for  those  who  can  find 
private  employment  to  remain  upon  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Colonel  Harrington,  and  I  have  received 
from  him  a  letter  in  which  he  discussed  not  only  this  amend- 
ment but  the  amendment  which  has  been  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
McCarran].  In  his  letter  to  me  discussing  the  amendment 
whijph  I  have  presented.  Colonel  Harrington  states: 

Federal  Works  Acenct. 
Work  Projects  Administratioh. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  26.  1939. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  MtnoAT. 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Deak  Senator  MtraaAT :  The  following  is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  24.  1939.  requesting  my  views  concerning  S.  2765  to  amend 
section  15  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939.  which 
was  Introduced  by  you  Jointly  with  21  other  Senators.  You  also 
asked  for  my  comments  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
16  (b)  of  the  same  act. 

So  far  as  the  effect  of  S.  2765  upon  section  15  (a)  Is  concerned.  It 
would  require  that  all  monthly  security  wages  be  maintained  at  not 
less  than  those  which  were  being  paid  on  June  30,  1939.  and  that  no 
differentials  In  such  wages  for  workers  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
the  same  wage  area  should  be  permitted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  which  go  Into  effect  on 
September  1,  1939.  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  monthly  wages 
In  certain  sections  of  the  country.  My  opinion  on  this  matter  Is 
expressed  on  pages  21  and  22  of  my  hearings  on  May  23.  1939.  before 
the  subcomnutiee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Ho\ise 
cf  Representatives  which  was  considering  the  appropriation  for  work 
relief,  and  which  I  quote.  In  part,  as  follows; 


"Regarding  differentials  In  W.  P.  A.  wage  scales.  T  would  like  to 
point  out  that  differentials  In  wages  are  recognized  by  employers, 
employees,  and  organized  labor.  As  to  whether  the  differentials  now 
existing  in  the  schedules  of  monthly  earnings  are  JUFtiflable  or 
whether  the  differentials  could  be  limited  to  a  specified  maximum 
16  a  question  that  should  be  based  on  varying  of  local  conditions. 

"In  considering  this  matter  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  fixing  monthly  earnings  which  bear  a  relatively  close  rela- 
tionship to  actual  local  conditions  where  the  workers  reside  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  present  monthly  earnings  do  not  exceed  minimum 
subsistence  standards  and  any  ^-eneral  revision  downward  in  the 
schedule  of  earnings  as  now  established  would  make  it  imposslbls 
for  workers  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  necessl- 
ties  of  life. 

"It  Is  my  Judgment,  based  on  recent  studies,  that  the  present 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings  may  contain  too  many  levels  of  earn- 
ings, and  it  Is  my  intention  to  take  administrative  action  nectasmrf 
to  correct  this  condition." 

The  amendment  which  you  propose  would  effectively  prevent  wage 
reductions,  but  the  provision  prohibiting  wage  differentials  within 
the  same  wage  area  raises  certain  other  problems.  The  wage  struc- 
ture of  the  country  Is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  and,  in  my 
opinion,  differentials  In  Work  Projects  Administration  wages  should 
be  provided  based  on  actual  differences  In  costs  and  conditions  of 
living  and  in  wages  In  private  industry.  The  application  of  S.  2765 
would  require  that  the  wages  of  aU  workers  In  each  of  the  four 
wage  classes,  namely,  unskilled,  intermediate,  skilled,  and  profes- 
sional and  technical,  should  be  raised  to  the  highest  wmge  paid 
within  the  wage  region  for  each  of  the  wage  classes. 

The  fixing  of  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  mean  that  no  consideration  would  be 
given  to  actual  differentials  in  living  costs,  living  conditions,  cus- 
toms, and  vngea  paid  in  private  industry  which  actuaUy  exist 
between  areas  within  a  State  as  well  as  between  States. 

As  an  example,  the  lowest  unskilled  monthly  wage  of  HO  which 
is  now  being  paid  In  any  of  the  States  in  wage  regicm  No.  1,  which 
comprises  the  Eastern.  Northern.  Western,  and  Middle  Western 
States,  would  be  increased  to  $60  50  per  month,  which  Is  the  highest 
monthly  wage  which  was  being  paid  to  unskilled  labor  In  this  region 
on  June  30.  1939.  Similarly,  in  wage  region  No.  3.  comprising  the 
Southern  States,  the  lowest  unskilled  wage  of  926  would  be  Increased 
to  MO.  which  is  the  highest  unskilled  wage  paid  In  that  region. 

It  Is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  Increases  in  the  monthly 
wages  would  affect  the  average  monthly  labor  cost.  I  am  sure. 
however,  that  they  would  produce  a  substantial  increase,  and  such 
an  Increase  would  decrease  the  nxmiber  of  persons  who  could  be 
employed  with  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  Administration  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 

If  general  legislation  Is  adopted  limiting  wage  differentials  In  pri- 
vate Industry,  or  even  within  aU  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  Work  Projects  Administration  shotild  obviously  conform 
to  such  legislation,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  It  shoiild  be  singled  out 
In  this  rerpect. 

The  amendment  of  section  15  (b)  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939.  which  Is  projKised  by  8.  2765,  would  in 
effect  restore  prevailing  hourly  rates  on  the  projects  of  this  AdnUn- 
Istration.  My  views  on-thls  subject  are  also  contained  In  my  testi- 
mony on  the  Work  Relief  appropriation,  and  appear  on  pages  19 
and  20  of  that  testimony  as  printed,  ftom  this  I  quote  In  part  as 
follows: 

"A  great  deal  of  consideration  and  study  has  been  given  to  the 
advisability  of  the  abandonment  of  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  of 
pay  and  the  adoption  of  the  prmclples  of  a  monthly  wage  with  a 
standard  number  of  hoiuis  of  work  required  each  month.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  exp>erienced  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  operating  a  works  program  on 
the  basis  of  monthly  wages  with  standard,  uniform  hours  of 
work  for  all  workers  and  also  of  operating  a  works  program  on  the 
basis  of  prevailing  hourly  rates  of  pay  with  hours  of  work  varying 
according  to  classes  of  work. 

"The  advantages  of  operating  a  works  program  and  employing 
workers  on  a  monthly  basis  can  be  readily  appreciated  In  view  of 
the  varying  hours  of  work  required  for  the  different  skills.  In 
addition  to  making  possible  a  more  efficient  and  effective  opera- 
tion, employment  on  a  monthly  wage  basis  requiring  130  hours 
of  work  each  month  from  all  workers  would  eliminate,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  this  administration 
that  many  workers  particularly  In  the  skilled  occupations,  are 
supplementing  their  W.  P.  A.  wages  by  securing  ouuide  employ- 
ment at  substandard  wages. 

"Moreover.  It  Is  believed  that  the  principles  of  the  monthly 
wage  requiring  130  hovu^  a  month  will  be  an  Important  factor 
In  doterminlng  need,  since  workers  who  are  able  to  secure  part- 
time  employment  and  who  have  any  other  means  of  livelihood 
would  not.  In  general,  accept  emplojrment  on  a  works  program 
requiring  130  hours  of  work  per  month  at  a  subststence  wage 
except  as  a  final  resort. 

"It  Is  my  recommendation  that  persons  employed  on  projects 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  be  required  to  work  130  hotirs  per  month  and  that 
the  earnings  of  such  persons  be  on  a  monthly  basis  with  the 
requirement  that  substantially  the  present  national  average  labor 
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cost  be  maintained.  Allowances  EbouM  be  made  for  differentials 
In  these  earnings  according  to  existing  dlfTerentials  in  cost,  con- 
ditions of  living,  and  the  average  earnings  In  private  industry." 

There  are  two  other  points  In  conection  with  S.  2765  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  The  first  is  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  subsection  (b)  makes  no  provision  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  where  such 
exemptions  are  necessary  to  protect  work  already  done  on  a 
project;  to  permit  making  up  lost  time;  in  case  of  an  emergency 
involving  the  public  welfare;  and  in  case  of  supervisory  personnel 
employed  on  work  projects.  The  omission  of  these  exemptions, 
which  are  authorized  under  the  existing  law,  would  make  it  a 
rigid  requirement  that  all  persons  employed  on  work  projects  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  established  schedule  of  monthly  earn- 
ings, which  obviously  would  seriously  handicap  the  operation  of 
a  work  program. 

The  second  point  Is  that  S.  2765  provides  that  determinations 
as  to  wage  scales  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Works  Administrator, 
whereas  the  present  law  places  this  resixjnslbility  on  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Work  Projects.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  yoxir  in- 
tention to  make  this  change,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  Inadvertence, 
but  I  thought  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to  it.  Due  to 
pressure  of  time  I  have  not  consulted  the  Federal  Works  Admln- 
latrator  in  this  respect,  and  do  not  know  his  views  In  the  matter. 

The  amendment  which  you  propose  to  section  16  (b)  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  would  modify  that 
section,  which  now  requires  the  mandatory  dismissal  of  workers 
who  bave  been  continuously  employed  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a  period 
of  18  months  or  more.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the  act.  all 
certified  workers,  except  veterans,  who  have  been  employed  con- 
tinuously for  18  months  or  more  must  be  dismissed  by  August  31, 
1939.  This  means  that  by  that  date  the  emplojrment  of  approxi- 
mately 650.000  persons  must  be  terminated,  which  will  Impose 
severe  bardsbips  on  many  individuals  and  adversely  affect  the 
efficiency  of  project  operations.  Although  the  law  provides  that 
workers  dismissed  under  this  provision  may  be  reinstated  after  a 
30-day  period  if  they  have  been  recertified,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  accomplish  such  reinstatement  without  very  considerable  delays, 
•^  especially  as  the  total  employment  will  be  diminishing  during  this 
period. 
/  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  preference  in  emplosmient  to 

persons  who  have  been  certified  and  awaiting  assignment  to  Work 
Projects  Administration  Jobs  for  some  time  over  those  who  have 
been  employed  continuouBly  for  long  periods.  My  testimony  to 
this  effect  appears  on  pages  22  and  23  and  28  to  30  of  the  bearings 
an  this  appropriation  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Specifically, 
I  suggested  that  employable  persons  who  had  been  certified  as  in 
need  for  a  period  of  6  months  or  more  and  had  not  been  given  em- 
ployment should  have  preference  in  employment  over  persons  who 
had  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  more.  In  this 
connection  I  made  the  following  statement: 

"There  has  been  discussed  here  in  the  committee  and  in  debate 
the  question  of  W.  P.  A.  career  workers,  as  they  are  called,  the  idea 
being  that  the  benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  employment  might  be  rotated. 
But  at  the  outset,  I  think  the  approach  to  it  should  be  a  very 
careful  one.  the  suggestion  I  make  is  only  the  first  step  in  what 
might  eventually  evolve  out  of  this  thing,  and  that  Is,  a  preference 
provision  as  to  employment." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which  you  propose  accomplishes 
the  primary  purpose  of  giving  preference  in  employment  to  persons 
who  are  awaiting  assignment  over  those  who  have  been  employed 
continuously  for  a  long  period,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  suf- 
ficient administrative  discretion  so  that  the  application  of  the 
policy  would  not  result  in  the  disruption  of  the  program  and  the 
individual   hardships  which  will  come  about  under  the  present 


law. 


Sincerely  jrours. 


F.  C.  Haksinqton, 

Commissioner. 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  May  I  inquire  whether  Colonel  Harring- 
ton, the  Administrator  of  the  fund,  favors  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  ofTered? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Absolutely  he  favors  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  at  this  stage 
to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  in  reference  to  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  mayor  states: 

Dear  Senatob:  A  delegation  of  frantic  mothers  Just  called  on 
me,  explaining  the  embarrassment  caused  to  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  projects — nvu-sery  schools — through  the  18  months' 
nile.  This  Is  typical  of  what  is  taking  place  throtighout  W.  P.  A. 
projects.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee  and  as  the  mayors  have 
stated  In  their  memorial  to  Congress,  if  a  i>erson  needed  work 
relief  for  18  months,  it  Is  no  solution  to  the  problem  to  drop 
them  for  that  reason. 
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your  eBarta  to  have  this  Tldoas 
amended    at    the    earliest    possible 


liay  I  urge  you  to  contii  ue 
provision    of    the   recent   ac ; 
moment. 

He  encloses  a  petition  signed  by  the  mothers  who  called 
upon  him  and  many  otliers  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  offered, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  itgreed  to. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Pr  isident,  absolutely  no  Justification 
can  be  advanced  for  the  anguage  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  The  only  purpoa  e  I  can  see  to  justify  it  is  a  desire 
to  carry  out  the  slander  a  jainst  the  workers  on  W.  P.  A.,  to 
the  effect  that  they  will  :  lot  accept  employment  in  private 
industry,  and  that  they  ar  j  seeking  to  make  a  career  of  their 
jobs  on  W.  P.  A.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  jobs 
available  in  private  indusi  ry.  More  than  750,000,  or  nearly 
a  million,  men  and  womei  are  now  on  the  certified  lists  of 
those  eligible  for  employnient  on  W.  P.  A.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  if  there  ^ere  such  jobs  in  private  industry 
as  are  spoken  of,  these  peDple  who  are  on  the  certified  lists, 
eligible  for  work  on  W.  P.  A.,  would  gladly  accept  those  posi-- 
tions.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
there  are  no  such  Jobs. 

The  unemployment  conditions  in  this  coimtry  are  not 
improving  in  any  satisfac  ory  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  constantly  met  wth  the  introduction  of  machinery 
&nd  new  methods  in  the  f  ictories  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  countiir  a  condition  which  is  increasing 
xmemployment  rather  than  improving  the  situation.  So 
that  it  seems  to  me  most  unwise  to  undertake  at  this  time 
to  throw  these  men  off  of  the  relief  rolls,  and  make  them 
himt  for  jobs,  which  cannot  be  found,  which  do  not  exist. 
It  is  a  punishment  of  these  people  which  cannot  be  justified 
upon  any  basis. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  ;hat  the  only  justification  for  it  is 
a  desire  to  carry  out  ths  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
against  the  W.  P.  A.  Th ;  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
newspapers  all  over  the  cc  untry  are  laughing  up  their  sleeves 
at  the  embarrfissment  of  he  administration  with  this  condi- 
tion confronting  it. 

I  have  here  an  article  ffom  a  Wall  Street  magazine,  which 


discusses  the  situation  in 


the  following  language: 


When  Congress  hikes  homeward  In  another  week  or  so.  It  wlU 
leave  hanging  on  its  own  dcorstep,  and,  of  course,  on  Roosevelt's, 
a  succession  of  headaches  aifflciently  potent  to  turn  the  tisually 
quiet  Intrasession  period  in:o  a  wild  scramble  for  position,  and 
insure  that,  come  January,  there  will  be  a  humdinger  of  a  fight 
from  the  opening  gong. 


cuss  this  very  slttiatlon  and  pur- 
came  in  the  first  place  from  within 


This  article  goes  on  to  ^i 
ports  to  charge  that — 

In  principle  this  suggestlc^ 
the  W.  P.  A.  organization. 

That  statement  in  th4  article  is  absolutely  unfounded, 
absolutely  without  any  juatification.  and  intended  to  make  it 
appear  that  someone  coimected  with  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  authorize  i  or  supported  the  amendment 
which  was  put  into  the  ac   as  it  was  passed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ir  the  letter  from  Colonel  Harring- 
ton he  has  clearly  statec  his  position.  His  testimony  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings  lefore  the  House   committee  and 

any  idea  of  proposing  or  support- 
It  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the 


shows  that  he  never  had 
ing  any  such  provision. 


workers  themselves,  but  It  is  a  great  injustice  and  embar- 
rassment to  the  W.  P.  A.,  because  it  will  result  in  great  in- 
eflBciency  in  their  operatic  ns  if  they  are  compelled  to  remove 
from  the  rolls  650,000  workers  in  one  fell  swoop.  Anyone  can 
understand  what  demoralization  that  will  create  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Work  Projectb  Administration. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield 

Mr.  PEPPER.  As  I  understand,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ia  designed  to  prevent  these  people 
who  have  been  working  ofa  the  W.  P.  A.  for  as  much  as  18 
months  from  being  throw  a  off  the  rolls. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  going  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator    to    section    17,    paragraph    (a),    which    reads    as 

follows: 

Sac.  17.  (a)  No  person  In  need  who  refuses  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  private  employment  under  reasonable  working  conditions 
which  pays  the  prevailing  wage  for  such  work  in  the  community 
where  he  resides  and  who  is  capable  of  ;>erforming  such  work 
shall  be  employed  or  retained  in  employment  on  work  projects 
under  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the 
p>eriod  such  private  emplojrment  would  be  available. 

Is  it  not  therefore  a  fact^that  with  that  langtiage  of  the 
bill,  without  the  18  months'  provision,  there  would  not  be 
any  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  would  stay  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
who  could  honestly  get  a  job  in  private  employment  under 
reasonable  working  standards? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  clearly  the  fact.  The  Adminis- 
trator has  been  undertaking  to  carry  out  that  principle 
without  any  legislation  whatever,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  succeeding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So,  even  without  this  18  months'  provision  In 
the  law,  the  people  would  not  remain  on  the  W.  P.  A.  who 
had  a  fair  chance  of  going  into  private  industry? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  not  also  a 
fact  that  the  existing  law  has  removed  aliens  from  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    It  has  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  that  the  rolls  have  also  been  purged 
by  a  special  investigation  ordered  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  referring  to  these  points. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  whether,  in  addition  to  that,  some 
five  or  six  hundred  thousand  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  were 
certified  by  State  agencies,  who  were  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  in 
January,  have  been  cut  off  since  that  time? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  is  absolutely  the  fact. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  worker  was  first  examined  by  a  State  agency  and 
certified  as  in  need  of  a  job  by  a  competent  State  social- 
service  worker;  then,  in  addition  to  that,  was  scrutinized 
by  the  W.  P.  A.  staff  itself,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
specially  examined,  and  the  ones  foimd  not  to  be  needy  have 
been  taken  off  the  rolls 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  is  all  very  true. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  aliens  can 
be  on  the  rolls,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be 
on  the  roll  who  can  get  a  job  in  private  industry — in  spite 
of  all  those  facts,  we  are  asked  to  take  off  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  because  they  are  needy,  because  they  cannot  get 
jobs  elsewhere,  just  because  they  have  been  unfortimate 
enough  to  be  on  the  rolls  for  18  months. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  has  made  a  very  acciu-ate 
Statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be 
accurate  to  say  that  they  cut  off  everybody  they  could  get 
an  excuse  to  cut  off,  and  now  they  want  an  arbitrary  reason 
for  cutting  others  off? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  acknowl- 
edges all  these  points  which  are  being  presented,  and  his 
letter,  which  has  been  read  already,  shows  that,  from  the 
studies  he  has  given  to  the  situation,  it  will  mean  that  he 
will  be  compelled,  under  the  language  of  the  bill,  to  im- 
mediately let  off  650,000  persons.  There  is  absolutely  no 
Justification  for  this,  and  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Colonel 
Harrington,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Works  Progress  program, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  supporting  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  that  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate  when  the  appropriation  bill  was  before  us  at  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted. 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  On  that  last  point.  Is  It  not  true 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  amendment  which  was  presented 
and  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
after  hearings  and  study  of  this  subject? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  The  Senator  read  from  an  article  in  a 
publication  which  he  referred  to  as  a  Wall  Street  publication. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  read  briefly  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  last  edition  of  Labor,  the  publication  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods.    I  quote:  | 

MATOBS   PREDICT  COLLAPSE    OF   W.   P.   A. RELTIT   AGENCT  CAJnTOT  rUIfC- 

nON     WTTHOtT     MORE    FUNDS,    CONGRESS    IS     WARNED 

Unless  Congress  appropriates  additional  reUef  funds  and  removes 
hampering  restrictions  on  administration,  the  W.  P.  A.  program 
vUl  collapse. 

That  is  the  Judgment  of  men  who  are  in  best  position  to  know 
the  facts — the  mayors  of  American  cities. 

Through  their  organization,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  they  have  Isshed  this  statement: 

"What  we  are  now  seeking  to  impress  upon  Congress,  with  all 
the  emphasis  and  seriousness  In  our  power,  is  that  if  the  law  stands 
as  recently  enacted,  problems  lie  Just  ahead  which  must  be  faced 
jointly  by  W.  P.  A.,  the  cities,  and  the  unemployed,  which  will  bs 
so  serious  that  their  full  Import  Is  not  yet  even  generally  realised, 
even  by  Congress. 

"The  bin  works  definite  hardship  on  more  than  2.000.000  Ameri- 
can citizens — about  8.000.000  if  we  count  in  their  families — people 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  in  dire  need." 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
-Mr.  MEAD.  First  of  all  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
on  the  excellent  argument  that  he  is  making  in  support  of 
the  meritorious  amendment.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  point  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  supported  by  the  Senator  who  has 
just  relinquished  the  floor.  But  in  addition  to  the  argument 
that  has  been  made  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
realizing  the  chaos  which  will  result  from  its  enforcement, 
it  will  result  in  a  necessary  constant  check  of  the  personnel 
in  all  the  offices  located  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
as  they  approach  the  18-month  period  It  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  them  off.  This  will  result  in  a  lack  of  efficiency  of 
administration,  added  ccst  of  administration,  and  it  will 
disrupt  some  of  the  projects  which  are  being  conducted  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  efficiency,  so  that  it  will  increase  the 
cost,  it  will  reduce  the  efficiency  and  it  will  result  in  malad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Colonel 
Harrington  corroborates  the  very  statements  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  just  made. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  some  editorials  on  this 
subject.  I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  July  18,  which  is  as  foUows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  July  18,  1939] 

TWO  MORE  BLOWS  AT  W.  P.  A. 

The  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  W.  P.  A.  system  by 
hasty.  Ill-advised,  last-mmute   legislation  is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  realized.    Prevailing  wages  were  cut  out  without  sufficient 
study  or  discussion.     We   have   seen  the   unfortunate   results  of ' 
that  step. 

Two  other  changes  with  shattering  implication  will  shortly  go 
Into  effect.  They  transcend  the  prevailing-wage  issue  In 
Importance. 

Deep  wage  cuts,  not  only  in  hourly  rates  but  in  actual  total 
monthly  compensation,  are  disguised  in  this  Innocent  sentence 
of  the  new  act:  "After  August  31,  1939.  such  monthly  earning 
schedule  shall  not  be  varied  for  workers  of  the  same  type  in 
different  geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent  than  may  be 
Justified  by  differences  in  the  cost  of  living." 

That  means  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  the  South  wUl  have  to  be  paid 
the  same  wages  as  those  here  in  the  East,  except  for  the  small 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living — about  6  percent. 

But  unskilled  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  the  South  today  receive  $26 
p^  mouth.  Unskilled  labor  in  Philadelphia  draws  $80.50  per 
month.    We  have  no  objection  to  seeing  wages  In  the  South  raised; 
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they  should  be  raised.  But  W.  P.  A.  has  only  •  limited  appropri- 
ation— •1.477.000.000  as  against  $2,250,000,000  for  last  year.  The 
new  clause  means,  therefore,  that  wages  will  be  equalized  by 
raising  the  southern  rate  and  reducing  the  northern  rate. 

It  is  reported  that  the  southern  rate  may  go  up  to  about  $45  a 
month,  while  the  northern  rate  is  dropped  to  $50  a  month  or  pos- 
sibly even  less.  There  will  be  corresponding  cuts  In  the  higher 
classifications  for  skilled  labor. 

The  least  Oongrese  could  have  done  (it  still  has  time  to  act 
before  August  31)  was  to  establish  minimum  standards  below 
which  W.  P.  A.  wages  could  not  go.  Then  equalize  it.  If  it  wanted 
to  cut  out  sectional  differences.  The  crude,  unthinking  method 
chosen  is  a  piece  of  rank  sectionalism,  aimed  like-  a  loaded  gun  at 
the  North,  corresponding  in  spirit  to  the  new  clause  limiting  indi- 
vidual W.  P.  A.  projects  to  $52,000  of  total  cost. 

Preparations  for  the  second  change  have  already  been  started  in 
this  city.  All  W.  P.  A.  workers  of  18  months'  standing,  except 
World  War  veterans,  will  be  fired.  They  may  not  be  rehired  for  a 
month,  and  then  only  upon  reccrtification  from  direct  relief  offi- 
cials. Colonel  Harrington  estimates  that  this  will  call  for  650,000 
dismissals,  or  31  percent  of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers.  In  New  York  City 
alone  75.000  will  be  fired. 

If  the  same  ratio  holds  here.  It  will  mean  7,000  W.  P.  A.  workers 
will  be  laid  ofT  In  Philadelphia  September  1.  A  stirvey  is  now 
being  made  here  to  determine  how  many  will  get  their  "403's"  or 
dismissal  notices. 

In  addition,  the  reduced  appropriation  makes  mandatory  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  W.  P.  A.  by  next  spring  to  1.500,000  workers, 
compared  with  the  3.000.000  recently  employed. 

All  this  without  study  of  the  need,  without  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  to  business,  without  study  of  the 
employment  trend.  It  is  legislation  by  blunderbuss.  There  has 
never  been  a  clearer  Indication  of  the  lack  of  a  basic  philosophy  of 
relief  in  Congress;  It  patently  does  not  know  what  it  wants  to 
accomplish. 

It  will  be  Inexcusable  for  Congress  to  adjourn  and  let  the  disaster 
take  place  on  September  1.  There  Is  time  to  reopen  the  question 
and  to  try  to  draw  up  a  relief  program  that  has  some  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  of  the  Jobless,  a  relief  program  with 
a  sense  of  direction. 

I  read  another  editorial  of  July  25,  published  in  the 
fiame  newspaper: 

TOtJ   CANT    SZXL    MORE   GOODS   TO   PEOPLE   WTTH    LESS    MONET 

"Sharp  gains  scored  by  business  during  June-Jiily  period." 

"Rehef  rolls  Jump  to  737,691   in   State;    100,000  above   1938." 

These  two  headlines  from  yesterday's  news  colvmms  suggest  a 
paradox.    Actually,  they  are  not. 

Business  gains  do  not  show  In  business  figures  until  long  weeks 
after  the  purchasing  power  behind  them  has  been  distributed. 
There  is  a  lag. 

Belief  figiires.  on  the  other  hand,  are  up  to  date.  No  lag  there. 
They  show  the  relief  situation  as  of  this  week. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  then, 
those  relief  figures  mean  that  a  month  or  so  hence  the  bxisiness 
flgxires  will  sag. 

You  can't  sell  more  goods  to  people  who  have  less  money. 

If  this  were  all  of  the  relief  picture  It  would  be  bad  enough. 
Unfortunately.  It  isn't  all. 

The  present  policy  of  firing  W.  P.  A.  workers  wllly-nllly;  the  cruel 
device  of  enforced  "vacations";  the  reduction  In  W.  P.  A.  expendi- 
tures; the  cut  in  individual  W.  P.  A.  wages — 

All  these  have  the  effect  of  frightening  millions  into  not  spend- 
ing money. 

And  that  means  a  drop  In  business. 

W.  P.  A.  workers,  of  course,  can't  save  much.  But  every  time  a 
W.  P.  A.  worker  is  laid  off.  or  forced  on  "vacation."  the  terrlfjrlng 
tmcertainty  of  his  existence  is  driven  home  to  his  relatives,  his 
neighbors,  and  his  friends. 

Conservatively,  it  may  be  estimated  that  a  W.  P.  A.  cut  affects 
10.000.000  Americans  besides  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  themselves.  The 
Jobs  of  those  people  are  none  too  secure.  Heretofore  they  have 
more  or  less  thought  of  the  W.  P.  A.  as  a  last  resort  if  their  own 
jobs  should  vanish.  Now  they  hold  no  hope  In  that  direction. 
8o  they  save  every  cent  possible. 

And  if  they  save  only  10  percent  of  their  incomes,  the  loss  in 
buying  power  will  run  at  least  $30,000,000  a  week. 

That  this  is  not  guesswork  but  reasoning  based  on  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  Federal  Reserve  figures,  which  show  that  today  the 
total  savings  of  Individuals  in  mutual  savings  banks  Is  more  than 
it  was  in  1929  and  that  savings  in  the  form  of  life  Insurance  have 
reached  an  all-time  peak. 

Millions  are  scared.     And  they  are  all  customers. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  to  decry  saving.  But  there  Is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  which  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Nation's  current  income 
without  undermining  the  business  which  pavs  the  income. 

Business,  by  its  very  nature.  Is  the  exchange  of  labor  for  money 
and  money  for  goods. 

Would  that  Washington  recognized  these  human  elements  In 
the  economic  picture. 

The  relief  rolls,  by  their  sharp  rise,  show  only  the  first  effects 
of  the  "vacations"  and  lay-offs. 

The  other  effects — on  business — will  be  slower  in  appearing. 

But  a  loss  of  business  follows  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  as  the 
night  follows  the  day. 

lliat'ti  not  economics;  it's  experience. 


about  500.000  people  every 
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Editorials  and  articles  h  ive  appeared  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States,  anc  the  inquiry  is,  "Has  this  action 
of  Congress  been  justified?' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presi<|ent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  the  un- 
derstanding or  if  he  has  nbt  heard  the  estimate  made  that 


rear  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 


ment in  this  country  by  risason  of  technological  improve- 
ment, and  if  in  addition  to  that  there  is  not  a  net  of  about 
600,000  people  who  come  every  year  into  the  labor  market, 
that  is  to  say,  become  emjiloyable  in  excess  of  those  who 
come  out  of  the  employable  class?  If  a  million  people, 
_    .  .  to  the  employable  class;  that  is, 

that  have  to  get  jobs  In  adiition  to  those  who  already  have 
jobs,  by  next  June,  beginnng  with  the  period  of  January 
1,  1939,  there  will  be  appro  dmately  one  and  a  half  million 
people  who  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  and  go  into  the 
employment  market  who  \«ere  not  there  in  January  1939? 
Would  that  not  be  the  fact^ 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  kbsolutely  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation  confronting  the  c<iuntry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  additior  to  that,  if  the  law  remains  as  It 
is,  with  the  18  months'  pDvision  in  it,  the  3.000,000  who 
were  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls  in  Jmuary  1939  would  all  be  off  by 
the  1st  of  July  1940.  would    hey  not? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Sej  lator  states  the  situation  very 
clearly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  the  conclusion  would  be,  therefore, 
that  if  the  law  remains  as  t  is,  and  these  economic  factors 
are  as  the  Senator  indicates  he  thinks  they  are,  that  will 
mean,  of  necessity,  that  private  enterprise  in  this  country 
between  the  1st  of  July  193  9  and  July  1.  1940,  will  have  to 
take  care  of  four  and  one-half  million  people  in  addition  to 
the  ones  who  are  now  emplc  yed.  And  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  anyone  In  this  Chamber  t  links  that  private  enterprise  can 
absorb  those  four  and  one-t  aif  million  people  in  addition  to 
the  ones  who  had  jobs  in  Jtnuary  1939? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Sena  tor's  statement  demonstrates  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  cr  iated  and  what  would  have  to  be 
done  if  the  law  remains  ai  it  is  now.  But,  of  course,  no 
such  thing  can  happen.  I  iiubmlt  that  on  the  statement  of 
Colonel  Harrington  and  upo  n  the  plain  facts  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation,  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
The  act  must  be  corrected  i  i  order  to  avoid  a  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Presid  nt,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
to  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  the  Sen  itor  knows,  this  matter  has  been 
before  the  Senate  Commit  ee  on  Appropriations.  At  that 
time  Colonel  Harrington  submitted  to  us  his  draft  of  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  pr(  per  provision.  The  Senator  has 
that  before  him? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes.  I  have  the  bUI  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  "That  varies  somewhat  from  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Would  the  S(  nator,  who  relies  upon  Colonel 
Harrington's  statement,  be  i  filling  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  Colonel  Harrington  then  prepared,  and  which  the 
committee  approved,  and  wliich  the  Senate  adopted? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  consulted  Colonel  Harrington  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  and  while  It  is  true  that,  as  the  Senator 
has  just  stated,  the  language  of  my  amendment  is  slightly 
different — ^it  contains  an  additional  clause— it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  Colonel  Harringion,  and  will  enable  him  more 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  to  handle  the  situation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  would  bi  no  justification  in  eliminating 
it  merely  because  it  was  n(  t  in  the  form  in  which  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  committee  c  uring  the  hearing. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  Pr  isident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  tt  a  loss  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  amendment  is  wpich  is  relerred  to  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  referring  to  the  amendment  in  ref- 
erence to  the  18  months'  period. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Do  I  understand  the  Senate  adopted 
the  same  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes. 

Mr.   McKELLAR.    What   amendment   is   that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    The  Senator  from  Montana  has  it.     He 
can  read  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  was  adopted  in  the  committee 
and  brought  into  the  Senate,  was  it  not? 

Mr    ADAMS.    Yes;   and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  to  the  effect  that  one  who  has 
been  in  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months  shall  be  laid  off  for  30  days? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    No;  that  is  not  the  point  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  No;  the  amendment  that  we  adopted  in 
the  Senate  eliminated  the  provisions  that  came  over  from 
the  House,  which  undertook  to  lay  persons  ofif  after  they 
had  been  on  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months.  Following  is  the 
language  adopted  in  the  Senate: 

Employable  persons  who  have  been  certified  as  in  need  of  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  3  months  or  more,  and  who  have  not 
in  that  period  been  given  emploN-ment  on  works  projects,  shaU 
have  preference  in  employment  over  persons  who  have  been  In 
active  employment  status  on  such  work  projects  for  a  period  of 
18  months  or  more. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  That  does  not  discharge  anyone  from  the 
W.  P.  A.  It  merely  says  that  if  a  person  has  been  in  need 
of  relief  for  more  than  3  months,  as  between  that  person 
and  one  who  has  been  on  the  reUef  rolls  for  18  months, 
the  one  who  has  not  had  help  should  have  a  preference, 
but  if  there  was  no  one  crowding  him.  no  one  who  was  in 
greater  need,  no  one  who  had  been  without  relief  for  3 
months  or  more,  then  the  one  who  had  been  on  18  months 
could  stay.  We  criticized  the  House  amendment  because 
of  its  arbitrary  removals,  and  we  accepted  Colonel  Harring- 
ton's suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  preference  given 
to  those  who  needed  immediate  relief  as  against  those  who 
had  had  it  continuously  for  18  months. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  What  will  be  done  with  the  man  who 
is  let  off.  and  who  has.  nevertheless,  dependents  who  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  30  days?    What  reUef  does 

he  get?  .  ^  .^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Colonel  Harrington  suggested  the  prefer- 
ence. Here  we  have  the  same  man  who  has  not  had  any 
help  for  3  months  as  compared  with  the  one  who  has  been 
getting  help  for  18  months. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    The  man  who  is  let  off  after  having  been 

on  for  18  months,  goes  on  direct  relief,  and  he  takes  direct 

relief  until  he  can  get  back  on  again,  or  goes  into  private 

employment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    What  does  he  receive  In  the  way  of 

direct  relief? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  depends  a  little  on  where  he  is.  If  he 
is  in  New  York  City,  which  was  one  of  the  inspirations  for 
the  legislation— in  New  York  City  42.1  percent  of  the  people 
on  relief  have  b^n  there  3  years  or  more.  That  was  one 
of  the  things  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  that  type  of 
an   amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  What  does  the  man  who  goes  off  for 
30  days  and  must  go  onto  direct  relief,  which  is  the  dole, 
get  by  way  of  a  dole? 

Mr  ADAMS.  He  gets  whatever  the  particular  commu- 
nity distributes  under  this  fund.  In  New  York  City  he 
would  get  about  $20.  _.  ,j  *^ 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr  BYRNES.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  in  view 
of  the  Ssnator's  statement,  although  I  dislike  to  make  a 
different  statement.  ..,       .  * 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  make  a  correct 

Mr  BYRNES.  No.  The  mayor  of  New  York  City  hi  one 
conversation  with  me  about  the  time  our  Committee  on 
Unemployment  was  considering  this  question,  stated  that 


they  were  exceedingly  liberal;  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Wagner  J  would  be  In  better  position  to  state  the 
situation  than  I  am.  As  I  remember,  however.  $50  was 
allowed  on  direct  relief,  according  to  Mayor  LaQuardia.  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  for  medicinal  care  and  so  forth. 
That  is  the  highest  amount  that  I  know.  The  amount  varies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  a  person  could  get  $50.  he  had  bet- 
ter stay  on  direct  relief,  because  he  can  get  that  amount 
without  working  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Of  course,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  skilled 
worker,  he  would  get  about  $90  there. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Is  it  not  a  variable  amount?     | 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  :When  medical  care  is  needed  for  the  fam- 
ily the  higher  figure  to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  given. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  think  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  most 
liberal  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country  in  the  way  of  direct 
relief.  Relief  varies,  but  it  goes  down  in  amount  In  the 
smaller  towns.  The  amount  provided  depends  on  the 
municipality. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Still  it  is  far  below  what  a  family  would 
actually  need  to  live  reasonably  comfortably.  I^t  me  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Assuming  that  is  true  that  in  New 
York  42  percent  of  those  on  W.  P.  A.  have  stayed  there  for 
3  years,  does  that  furnish  any  proof  that  they  could  acquire 
some  other  employment? 

They  cannot  acquire  any  other  employment.  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  law  is  very  strictly  observed  in  New 
York  City.  The  administrator  is  Colonel  Scr^ervell.  who 
is  probably  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the  country. 
If  there  is  any  private  employment  which  has  an  opening 
for  any  of  those  on  the  roll,  they  must  accept  it;  and  we  are 
gradually  bringing  those  on  relief  Into  private  employment. 
To  punish  a  man  because  after  18  months  he  has  not  been 
able    to   obtain   employment    is   something    that   I   cannot 

appreciate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  not  a  question  of  punishing  them.  It 
is  a  question  of  taking  care  of  those  who  are  off  reUef  and 
cannot  get  on. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  had  better  try  to  get  them  all  on. 
That  would  be  my  way  of  doing  It.  However,  the  appropria- 
tions do  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  question  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  asked  a 
moment  ago.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  cost  would  average  $10  a 
month  taking  the  whole  United  States.  It  would  not  be 
that  much  in  my  State,  and  I  wonder  if  Senators  beUeve  it 
would  be  much  more  than  that  on  the  average.  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  cost  of  direct  reUef.  dissociated  from  jobs,  would 
average  $10  a  month  per  person  anywhere  in  the  United 

States 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator 

yield?  | 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield.  .    I     ^. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  last  part  of  the  discussion 
came  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Mukray]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr  Adams]  as  to  the  difference  between  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  when  the  relief  bill  was  before  us.  I  should  like 
to  have  that  difference  explained.  My  understanding  is  that 
in  substance  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  offering  the  same 
amendment  which  the  Senate  once  adopted. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Yes.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to  say 
that  my  amendment  accepts  the  formula  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  except  that  it  adds  this  language: 

This  shall  not  result  In  the  dlacharge  of  »  Person  employed  on 
wnrk«  nrolects  where  he  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  find  B\ilt- 
Tble  prWat^?m^Vo^ent  or  where  project  operations  would  suffer 
?^m  hird!scha?ge  or  where  unusual  hardship  would  result  from 
such  discharge. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  Colonel  Harrington,  and  he 
approved  of  the  additional  language,  which  would  be  helpful 
In  administering  the  act. 


J! 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing 
the  Senator  from  Montana 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  offered  by 
[Mr.  Murray). 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  suggest  the  absence  of   a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Andrews 

A.sburst 

Avistln 

Bailey 

Bankbead 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Billow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

C^ark.  Idaho 


Clark.  Mo. 

Danaher 

Davis 

Downey 

EUender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette' 

Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Ha!e 

Haydea 

Herring 

Hill 

Ho 'man 

Holt 


Hughes 

Schwartz 

Johnson,  Colo. 

SchweUenbach 

La  Follette 

Sheppard 

Lodge 

Slattery 

Lundeen 

Smith 

McCarran 

Stewart 

McKellar 

Taft 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Mead 

Thomas,  Utah 

Miller 

Tobey 

Mlcton 

Townsend 

Murray 

Truman 

Neely 

Tydlngs 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

OMahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Pepper 

Wagner 

RadcUffe 

Walsh 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Russell 

White 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-six  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quonun  is  present. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  during  the  time 
we  have  had  the  W.  P.  A.  there  has  been  criticism  of  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  persons  stay  upon  the  W.  P.  A.  too  long; 
and  very  definite  charges  have  Ijeen  made  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
has  been  made  a  career  service  by  persons  who  do  not  want  to 
take  jobs  in  private  empIo3rment.  As  a  result,  in  January  of 
this  year  Congress  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  W.  P.  A., 
and  ordered  the  W.  P.  A.  to  take  from  its  rolls  those  persons 
who  had  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  for  such  length  of  time 
and  under  such  circumstances  that  that  conclusion  could  be 
reached  about  them. 

The  W.  P.  A.  made  an  investigation  and  a  purge.  Then 
when  the  last  relief  appropriation  bill  came  to  the  Congress 
the  House  of  Representatives  included  a  section  which  auto- 
matically and  arbitrarily  provided  that  those  who  had  been 
on  the  rolls  for  mere  than  18  months  should  be  given  a  30- 
day  furlough,  as  it  was  called.  It  is  all  very  well  to  refer  to 
it  as  a  30-day  furlough.  One  Senator  remarked  that  people 
who  had  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  should  have  a  month's 
vacation.  However,  that  is  not  the  way  it  has  worked  out 
or  will  work  out.  When  a  person  gets  off  the  W.  P.  A.  roll 
and  loses  his  position  he  loses  all  his  status  and  must  come 
back  at  the  end  of  30  days  for  recertification,  which  means 
that  the  30  days  is  extended  almost  indefinitely  and  that 
for  many  months  thereafter  he  does  not  get  back. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Washington 
thinks  that  the  prospect  of  such  a  vacation  without  pay  for 
W.  P.  A.  workers  is  likely  to  inspire  purchasing-power  con- 
fidence in  them? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  inspire 
anything  but  gloom  in  the  mind  of  any  W.  P.  A.  worker. 

Our  own  Committee  on  Appropriations,  recognizing  what 
the  problem  was  and  recognizing  the  situation  presented  by 
the  House  bill  as  it  came  over  to  this  body,  on  its  own  in- 
itiative changed  that  rule,  eliminated  the  House  provision, 
and  inserted  its  own  amendment.  I  think  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  the  amendment.  However,  when  the  meas- 
ure went  to  conference,  unfortunately  just  a  few  hours  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  bill  to  be  adopted  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  oiir 
conferees  were  compelled  to  give  in  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  language  stayed  in  the  bill  as  it  was  adopted- 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  has  given  us  the 
figiu-es  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  arbitrarily 
taken  from  the  W.  P.  A.  roHs  unless  this  rule  is  changed  in 
aome  measure  prior  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this  ses- 


sion of  Congress.  In  my  o  ?inion,  this  is  tJie  only  measure  on 
which  we  can  practically  1  lope  to  obtain  such  an  amendment 
of  the  iH-esent  act  as  to  bri  ig  it  in  accord  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Senate  at  tie  time  the  Senate  passed  upon  the 
bill,  so  as  to  relieve  the  poi  sibility  of  the  distress  which  would 
be  caused. 

I  do  not  know  of  anjrth  ng  more  cruel  that  has  been  done 
In  the  whole  administrati  an  of  relief  than  laj-ing  down  this 
arbitrary  rule.  The  amendment  which  the  Senate  adopted 
upon  the  recommendatior  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  amendment  of  th€  Senator  from  Montana  do  not  give 
to  anybody  the  right  to  a  ( areer  service  in  the  P.  W.  A.  They 
recognize  that  those  whc  stay  on  W.  P.  A.  more  than  18 
months,  and  who  could  sicure  work  in  private  employment, 
should  be  separated  from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls;  but  that  there 
should  be  some  fairness  s  nd  some  measure  of  justice  in  the 
administration  of  the  act 

As  the  law  now  stands  there  cannot  be  fairness  and  there 
cannot  be  any  measure  of  justice.  Those  members  of  the 
legislative  body  of  the  Na  ional  Government  who  are  so  very 
much  Interested  in  the  pr  )blem  of  the  danger  to  our  form  of 
government  should  consic  er  this  particular  matter  as  being 
of  extreme  importance,  f  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  to  be  unjustly  and  un:  airly  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  W.  P.  A.,  then  I  >elieve  it  can  be  conservatively  said 
that  the  next  few  month:  i  will  see  very  serious  times  in  the 
United  States. 

That  statement  is  not  ir  the  nature  of  a  threat.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  recognition  oi  the  practical  circumstances  which 
will  exist.  If  the  Govemi  lent  is  to  be  in  the  biisiness  of  fur- 
nishing employment,  it  n  ust  furnish  such  employment  upon 
the  basis  of  fairness;  and  t  cannot  be  fair  so  long  as  it  has  an 
arbitrary  rule. 

Under  the  present  law  i  here  is  no  discretion.  No  judgment 
Is  allowed  to  the  Admlnist  -ation.  The  rule  is  arbitrary.  After 
18  months  elapse  the  Adr  linistrator  must  arbitrarily  throw  a 
certain  number  off  relief;  and  at  the  end  of  30  days  they 
start  their  quest  in  an  effc  rt  to  get  back  on. 

The  pending  amendment  is  simply  a  reaffirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  what  its  Appr  apriations  Committee  thought  was 
right  and  what  the  Senate  thought  was  right;  and  is  simply 
an  effort  to  have  some  ju  slice  and  fairness  in  deciding  upon 
who  should  remain  on  tie  rolls  after  they  have  been  there 
for  a  period  of  18  months  -*' 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIi  ::er.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  ly  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Prej  ident,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFl  ::er.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  Chair  waj  about  to  order  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  r  311. 

The  legislative  clerk  pri  >ceeded  to  call  the  roH 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  i  rom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  which 
has  been  transferred  to  t  le  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smathers].    I  vote  "  s^ea." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  iienior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McN.ARY].  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  (when  M:  .  Norris'  name  was  called) .  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senate :  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norris]  Is 
necessarily  temporarily  a  ssent  from  the  Senate  and  that,  if 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concli  ded. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  havii  ig  voted  In  the  affirmative) .  I  have 
a  general  pair  with  the  ;  unior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan]  .  I  transfer  tha  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  TMr.  Norris!  ,  who.  If  present,  would  vote  as  I  have 
voted,  and  will  allow  my  Vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  tuinoi  nee  the  general  pair  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipsteao]  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Glass]. 
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Mr  MINTON.    I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Reynolds!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because 

of  illness  in  his  family.  .      ,    _ 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AdamsI,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Caraway]  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Sen- 
ator from'virginia  IMr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  the 
senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Lee],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr  Logan],  the  Senator  from  lUinois  IMr.  LucasI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  unavoidably  detained. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  is  absent  because 

°  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LeeI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King].    I  am  advised  that  if  Present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote    yea, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  43.  nays  32,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 43 


Andrews 

Ashurst 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Bone 

Borah 

Brown 

Capper 

Chavez 

Danaher 

Davis 


Austin 

Bailey 

Barkley 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 


Adams 
Bilbo 

Caraway 
Connally 
Donahey 
Class 


Downey  Lundeen 

Frazler  McCarran 

Gibson  Maloney 

Gillette  Mead 

Green  Mlnton 

Guffey  Murray 

HUl  Neely 

Hughes  Nye 

Johnpon.  Colo.  O'Mahoney 

La  Follette  Pepper 

j^odge  RadcUffe 

NAYS— 32 

Clark.  Idaho  Herring 


Clark.  Mo. 

Elender 

George 

Gerry 

Gximey 

Hale 

Hayden 


Holman 

Holt 

McKellar 

Miller 

Reed 

Russell 

Sheppard 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


Harrison 

Hatch 

Johnson.  Calif. 

King 

Lee 

Logan 


Lucas 

McNary 

Norris 

Overton 

Pittman 

Reynolds 


Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Slattery 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Truman 

Vandenberg 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 


Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Tydings 

Van  Nuys 

White 

Bhipstead 

Smathers 
WUey 


So  Mr.  Murray's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the  temper  of  tne 
Senate  at  this  time;  the  Senate  is  weary  of  long  speeches.  U 
I  were  disposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  impropriety  I  would 
not  at  this  time  attempt  to  make  an  extended  address  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Importance  of  the  amendment  for 
which  I  shall  ask  consideration  will  not  be  Judged  by  the 
length  of  the  address  I  may  make. 

Mr  President,  no  speech  that  I  could  make  could  more 
clearly  explain  the  amendment  than  the  amendment  wUl 
explain  Itself.  At  the  risk  of  tiring  the  Senate.  I  shall  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  biU  It  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  21  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  t^eMlneV  Finance  Commission,  composed  of  three  Commls- 
Jfone4  to  SI  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 

^^Eve°i^'S>i5^1^foner  appointed  tinder  this  section  shall  have 
the  f^loS^quanficatlo^iSr;  He  shall  be  a  citizen  °f  the  Unit^ 
Ktates  "hall  have  been  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  a^lnted  for  at  least  3  years  next  preceding  his 
appointment;  he  mu^S  have  been  engaged  m  act^enUning  for  at 
le^  5  years  next  preceding  his  appointment;  ,^«  i^."?^,„^*^^,^^  *! 
least  3  years'  active  underground  mining  ^^P«^f.%°"-  .^."Slef- '^Se 
nerlence  must  have  been  in  metal  mines  in  the  Umted  states  ne 
must  b^  f^dent  of  one  of  the  metal-mining  States  and  familiar 
^th  thi  nJ^  of  prospectors  and  small-mine  owners  and  operators. 
NO  Co^SSlonS^hlu  be  interested  in  any  manner  with  any 
taSvlSaTpSnerLitp  corporation,  or  mining  enterprise  applymg 
Sr  a  loin'fS  the  c6mml^on.  or  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
m  ,ly  l^U^^  «>nnected  with  any  mining  loan  by  the  Commls- 


Blon.    Every  Commissioner  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duUea 

as  prescribed  in  this  section.  

The  Commissioners  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  »7.500. 
payable  In  monthly  InstaUmenta  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Such  salaries  shall  be  paid  from  the  Mines  Finance  Com- 
mission fund,  plus  necessary  travel  expense. 

The  first  Commissioner  appointed  shall  serve  1  year,  the  »econ<J 
2  years,  and  the  third  3  years.  Thereafter  all  Commissioners  shall 
serve  3  years.  . 

The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  located  In  one  ol 
the  metal-mining  States  where  there  are  public  mineral  lands  sub- 
ject to  location  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  employ  and  discharge  such 
clerical  and  technical  assistance  as  It  may  deem  necessary  ana  *» 
their  compensation.  All  employees  at  the  Ccmmlsslon  shall  be  clU- 
ssens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  one  or 
more  loans  to  mctal-mlne  owners  or  operators  in  sums  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  to  any  one  borrower,  and  to  arrange  the  tema  ol  such 
loans  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

All  loans  shall  be  made  with  the  reservation  that  if.  at  any  time 
before  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  Is  expended,  the  Commission 
determines  that  further  expenditure  of  money  would  be  fruiUess 
the  unexpended  portion  may  be  withheld.  „.,.-,♦*       ^-  ♦-.> 

Leans  shall  be  made  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
associations  or  corporations,  a  majority  of  whose  stock  1^  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  All  loan3  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually^ 

The  Commission  shall  take  as  security  for  loans  a  first  Hen  on  aU 
ore  in  the  property  on  which  the  loan  is  expended,  payable  In 
rovalies  of  15  percent  of  the  net  smelter,  mill  or  mint  returns  there- 
from Loans  mav  be  granted  to  parties  operating  under  a  lease 
or  other  contract."  provided  the  owner  of  the  property  consents  to 
the  creation  of  such  lien,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Ccmmisslcn^ 

The  loans  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  and  strategic  metallic  minerals. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  arid 
purposes  of  this 'section  the  sum  of  $150,000  000.  To  supply  *=^^ 
fund  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  silver  certificates  and  deliver  the  same  into  a  fund  to  be  known 
i?"he  mines  finance  fund  and  kept  by  the  Treasurerol  the  United 
States,  said  issue  of  silver  certificates  phall  be  charged  against  the 
Issue  heretofore  authorized  against  sUver  purchases  under  the  Sll- 
^r  1»urchasc  Act.    Said  fund  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the 

^°-?},T*  commission  shaU  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  June  30  and  December  31  ol  each  y^^  showmg  the 
entire  status  of  the  funds  handled  by  the  Commission,  together 
with  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  each  loan  made.        

The  Mines  Finance  Commission  shall  exist  for  10  years  from 
and  after  Its  creation.  The  Commission  shaU  so  conduct  its  aflaira 
that  all  transactions  can  be  closed  within  the  temis  of  its  existence 
The  term  of  office  of  all  Commissioners  shall  expire  with  the  life 
of  the  Commission,  regardless  of  the  time  of  appointment 

The  Commission  may  make  use  of  any  State  agency  created  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  mineral  resources 
and  tT^aT  such  State  agency  such  ^ums  as  the  C^f^/fJ^^f '?"  «^»" 
deem  reasonable  for  such  service  rendered  In  effectuating  the  pTrr- 
S^  of  this  section,  performed  for  the  Commission  upon  Its  prior 
^e  "  The  CommlslTon  shall,  wherever  feasible,  utmze  such  SUte 
aMncies  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
^e  functSns  of  th^  Commis.slon  shall  not  In  any  manner  en- 
croach  uSn  the  functions  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Sie  purpose  of  this  section  being  to  prepare  meritorious  prosp«:t« 
}or  ?la2S^  and  class  A  mining  loans  under  the  Reconstruct^n 
FlnanoTcorporaticn  Act.  When  a  property  is  qualified  for  a  l<»n 
bi  S^onstS^tion  Finance  Corporation  by  reason  of  a  l^n  g™nt«l 
undW^Jhls Action,  the  Commission  may  arrange  with  Reconstruc- 
tlo^Fininc^  Corporation  to  absorb  the  loan  granted  under  ^13 
8««on  either  on  the  basis  of  assumption  and  paynumt  of  such  loan 
b^  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or  by  pro  raU  participation 
Sy  t^^orSlSion  in  the  returns  from  such  Reconstruction  Finance 

"^S^e'S^^on  ShaU  have  power  to  a<»oP\n^«?if<»J^"SS 
for  tlxe  administration  of  this  section,  and  to  alter,  amend,  and 

'^/of  Itoltati^ns  upon  the  kind  of  minerals  for  the  development  or 
exi^cti^n  of  which  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp<«tlcn  1»  under 
eStmi  ?aw  authorized  to  loan  money,  and  particularly  as  con- 

is  herein  authorized. 


Mr  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  amend- 
ment'itself  carries  a  stronger  argument  than  I  could  make, 
but  I  wish  in  a  few  sentences  to  strip  it  of  its  legal  verbiage 
and  explain  in  my  own  language  what  it  means. 

The  amendment  extends  and  enlarges  the  power  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaUon  so  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  may  make  loans  to  smaU  mines 
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and  prospects.  In  the  present  situation  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  may  make  loans  only  to  facilitate  the 
exploration  and  development  of  gold  mines,  silver  mines,  and 

In  mines. 

In  the  long  history  of  mankind  the  element  of  personal 
courage  in  warfare  has  frequently  determined  how  the  scales 
are  tilted.  In  the  battles  of  antiquity  the  warriors  used 
weapons  made  of  Iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  wood,  tough  bull- 
hides,  and  now  and  then  a  spear  point  or  an  arrowhead  of 
volcanic  glass  or  ether  stone.  But  at  the  present  time  many 
metals  are  used  In  Industry  and  in  warfare.  I  cannot 
enumerate  them  all,  but  a  few  of  them  are  aluminum,  anti- 
mony, chromite,  copper,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  mercury, 
nickel,  tungsten,  platinum,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 
My  amendment  would  set  up  a  mines  finance  commission 
to  deal  with  loans  and  advances.  Loans  could  be  made  to 
the  owners  or  lessees  of  legitimate  mines  producing  or  likely 
4p  produce  any  of  the  metals  in  addition  to  those  upon  which 
loans  may  now  be  authorized;  for,  I  repeat,  only  gold,  silver, 
and  tin  are  made  the  subjects  of  mining  loans  at  this  time. 

Under  the  amendment  no  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  person 
or  any  association  of  persons  upon  any  one  mine  for  a  larger 
syun  than  $5,000.  and  the  security  will  be  the  ore  and  the 
smelter  returns.  At  any  time  when  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  or  the  conunission  proposed  to  be  set  up 
should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  loan  should  not  be  further 
extended  they  would  have  the  power  to  stop  further  loans 
and  foreclose  on  the  ore  already  developed. 

I  am  fortunate,  and  the  auspices  are  quite  favorable,  in 
that  probably  one  of  the  most.  If  not  the  most,  experienced 
of  all  the  Senators  in  prospecting  happens  to  be  the  present 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman]; 
but  I  know  that  all  Senators,  whether  they  are  from  the  so- 
called  mining  States  or  not,  know  what  a  prospector  is.  The 
prospector  is  sui  generis.  There  Is  none  other  like  him.  He 
dwells  in  the  future;  he  has  faith  in  the  future.  He  is  willing 
that  a  couple  of  burros  be  his  companions.  By  the  way,  I 
wish  I  had  the  time,  as  I  have  the  inclination,  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  burro;  he  conquered  the  desert.  The  prospec- 
tor goes  with  his  burro,  with  a  grubstake— the  word  "grub- 
stake" is  a  definite,  valid  locution;  it  is  known  to  the  law. 

His  grubstake  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  friend  of 
the  prospector,  some  merchant  or  other  person  advances 
to  the  prospector  food,  blankets,  powder,  and  other  equii>- 
ment.  with  the  understanding  that  whatever  the  prospector 
discovers  in  the  way  of  metals,  the  man  furnishing  the 
grubstake  shall  be  entiUed  to  whatever  proportion  of  the 
discovery  the  contract  calls  for,  and  such  a  contract  is 
vaUd. 

Many  able  and  thoughtful  persons  erroneously  believe  that 
a  man  may  easily  go  out  and,  through  some  happy  stroke, 
and  without  much  effort,  discover  a  rich  mine.  That  is  a 
castle  in  Spain.  It  might  happen  In  the  realm  of  fiction, 
but  such  experience  is  so  rare  in  this  practical  world  that 
xx>  substantial  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  mine  is  hke  the  development  of  a  great  river. 
The  Mississippi  River,  for  example,  our  greatest  river,  does 
not  spring  forth  full  panoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  Iffow 
of  Jove;  it  comes  from  a  small  alpine  spring  here,  a  slender 
stream  there,  some  snow  melting  on  yonder  hills,  slender 
stream  Joining  stream,  multiplied  sigain  and  again,  gathering 
In  volume  as  it  flows,  imtil  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  fed 
originally  by  a  multitude  of  meandering  streams. 

So  it  is  with  a  mine.  The  prospector  goes  forth  with  his 
grubstake;  he  finds  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  good  pros- 
pect— he  is  a  practical  man.  skilled  in  geology  in  his  rough 
^ay— he  finds  "float,"  he  knows  that  the  "float"  did  not 
move  up  hill  against  gravity,  so  he  looks  above  the  ground 
whence  the  float  may  have  come.  He  stakes  out  his  claim; 
he  does  discovery  work,  and,  with  faith  in  himself  and 
his  mighty  arm  and  unerring  eye  directing  the  point  of  a 
miner's  pick,  he  develops  his  prospect. 
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with  which  practically  to  develop 
the  prospect  but  if  he  c^  borrow  $2,000.  $3,000.  or  $5,000, 
he  may  develop  his  disovery.  The  probabilities  are  that 
it  may  be  a  distressing  failvire.  but  he  is — I  was  going  to 

say  he  is  endued  with  hope  and 
country,  he  believes  in  his  luck 
ktrength.  he  strikes  the  adamant 
breast  of  the  mountain  ^nd  streams  of  metal  gush  forth — 
sometimes;  not  always. 

President,  the  Government  may  not  in  the  nature  of 

and  direct  prospectors.  For  the 
so  important  to  industry  and  to 
ot  depend  upon  the  Government; 
le  initiative,  the  boldness,  the  zeal 
irospector, 
ent,  if  it  should  become  a  law, 
would  give  encouragemeiit  to  the  prospector.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  not  be  frightcied  when  I  say  that  the  sum  au- 
thorized is  $150,000,000.  No  one's  cheek  should  blanch  and 
no  one  should  have  a  ru  ;h  of  blood  to  the  head  because  of 
the  mention  of  $150,001  ,000.  If  I  should,  forsooth,  add 
another  cipher  thereto  1  do  not  think  it  would  cause  any 
great  rush  of  blood  to  tie  head,  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
large  figures. 

The  Secretary  of  the  1  reasury  is  authorized  to  issue  silver 
certificates,  mark  you.  tj  the  amount  of  the  $150,000,000, 
against  the  billion  dollars  worth  of  silver  now  stored.  A  tril- 
lion or  more  dollars  of  s  Iver  is  stored,  I  believe,  near  West 
Point.  The  gold  is  store!  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  doing  no  one 
any  good,  but  is  withdra  vn  from  the  veins  and  channels  of 

trade. 

The  amendment  is  not  Inflationary,  it  merely  provides 
that  against  this  billion  <  ollars  in  silver  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  issue  silver  certificates  to  the  amoimt  of  $150,- 
000,000,  which  would  ere  ite  the  fund  upon  which  and  cut  of 
which  the  prospectors  night  make  applications  for  their 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  draw  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
such  master  of  accurate  terminology  in  mines  and  metals 
as  is  evidaiced  by  the  amendment.  The  amendment  was 
drawn  by  some  very  capible  Arizonians  who  understand  the 
use  of  such  language.  It  wsis  carefully  scrutinized  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
MuRDOCKl.  who  is  familiir  with  these  matters.  It  has  been 
offered  in  the  House  by  1  lepresentatlve  Scrucham,  of  Nevada, 
who  is  a  practical  minirg  man. 

I  am  not  an  "infiation  st."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  as 
one  who  would  willfully  waste  any  public  funds,  and  I  think 
all  my  colleagues  feel  thi ;  same  way. 

If  I  thought  this  amendment  would  be  the  medium  or 
the  instrumentality  of  [wasting  public  funds  I  would  not 
offer  it;  but  I  do  not  perceive  what  harm  can  come  from 
issuing  silver  certiflcatrs  to  the  amoimt  of  $150,000,000 
against  our  buried  silvei  and  allow  such  certificates  to  cir- 
culate among  the  peopli. 

Under  the  amendment!  no  man,  no  set  of  men,  could  secure 
on  any  one  property  a  loiin  of  over  $5,000;  and  I  think,  if  the 
Presiding  Officer  were  narliamentarily  in  a  position  where 
he  could  bear  me  out,  ne  would  say  that  many  prospects 
may  fairly  be  demonstrated  by  the  expenditure  of  $5,000, 
although  in  the  case  of  many  mines  some  forty  or  fifty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  dolltrs  is  sometimes  required  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  m  nes. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  do  this  now?  Because  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  iCorporation  must  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  law.  I 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  as  I  understand, 
cannot  make  a  mining  loan  on  other  than  a  gold,  silver,  or 
a  tin  mine.  I 

The  Reconstruction  nnance  Corporation  has  made  some 
loans  on  mines.    The  fl  wes  I  am  about  to  give.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent  may  be  Inaccm^te.  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  check 
them  they  have  an  approach  to  accuracy.  There  has  been 
authorized  by  the  R.  F.  C.  to  be  loaned  on  gold,  silver,  and 
tin  mines  $13,934,500  and  of  that  authorizaUon  the  R.  P.  C. 
for  reasons  kiK>wn  best  to  themselves  and  probably  because 
they  err  on  the  side  of  caution  and  conservatism,  retain 
$7,421,000,  leaving  only  $6,513,500  that  the  R.  P.  C.  has 

K}aned  on  mines. 

I  repeat,  they  have  loaned  $«,5 13.500  on  mines. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASIiURST.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  the  fact  that  one  who  appUed  for  a  loan  from  the 
R.  F.  C.  and  who  could  meet  the  requisites  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
would  in  reality  not  need  a  loan  at  all? 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  other  words,  if  he  had  that  which 
the  R.  F.  C.  would  require  as  the  basis  for  a  loan  he  would 
not  even  require  a  loan. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    That  is  true. 

Mr  McCARRAN.    So  the  whole  proposition  is  out  of  line. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     I  yield. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  think  the  statement  should  be  supple- 
mented, because  the  R.  P.  C.  can  make  two  types  of  loans, 
class  A  and  class  B.  one  of  them  limited.  I  think,  to  smaller 
amounts,  which  are  rather  more  of  the  speculaUve  type. 
That  is.  there  is  not  an  unreasonable  exactness  with  refer- 
ence to  smaller  loans. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    That  is  the  class  B  lean. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes.  ,  ^  .    w 

Mr  ASHURST.  That  is  qmte  true,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  question  me,  because  they  know  more  about  mines 

and  mining  than  I  do.  ,     ,.     „       »       .4  ij* 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.    I  yield. 

Mr  McCARRAN.  I  may  say.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  was  born  in  the  greatest  mining 
State  of  all  the  world,  and  then,  through  no  vobtion  of  his 
own  went  into  the  State  of  Arizona,  that  he  has  by  reason 
of  his  contact  with  both  States,  he  being  a  native  of  rriy 
State  and  a  resident  of  another  State,  a  very  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  subject  of  mining.  He  Is  most  apologetic. 
He  need  not  be,  because  he  knows  more  about  mining  than 
any  of  the  others  of  us  do.  But  I  conclude  with  a  question. 
With  regard  to  the  two  classes  of  loans  referred  to  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado,  neither  of  those  classes  has  been 
given  its  proper  sUtus  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration because  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
composed  of  those  who  have  no  parUcular  faith  m  a  mming 
venture,  and  every  mine  is  a  venture.  ^     _„  ^ 

Mr    ADAMS.    Is  not  the  great  State  of  Nevada  repre- 
sented on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation? 
Mr  McCARRAN.    I  am  not  certain  about  that. 
Mr   ADAMS.    Is  not  former  Senator  Henderson  on  it? 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  think  he  was  nominated  from  the 
State  of  California.     Am  I  right  about  that? 
Mr   ADAMS.    I  thought  he  was  from  Nevada. 
Mr    McCARRAN.    I  think  he  was  nominated  from  the 
State*  of  California.    Then  I  think  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia refused  to  accept  him  as  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  so  he  is  on  the  Board  as  a  representative  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.     Whichever  State  he  represents,  the 
result  follows  that  neither  the  SUte  of  Nevada  nor  the 
State  of  CaUfornia  have  received  any  benefits  by  reason  of 
his  presence  on  the  Board.    What  I  mean  by  benefits  is 

that  we  have  received  no  consideration 

Mr.  ASHURST.    No  special  consideration. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    For  small  mine  ventures. 
Mr   ASHURST.    I  wirfi  to  be  understood  as  not  quarrel- 
ing with  the  R.  F.  C.    It  is  suggested  now  and  then  that 
they  lose  some  money.    It  would  be  unthinkable  that  they 
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rfiouki  i>ot.    Only  a  man  with  an  imaginaUon  fleet  as  the 
wings  of  Mercury  could  expect  that  the  R,  P.  C.  in  all  ite 

enterprises  and  ranxifications  would  lose  no  money.    I  marvel 
that  they  have  lost  so  little. 

Let  me  finish  the  presentation  of  the  figures.  There  has 
been  authorized  for  mining  loans  $6,513,500.  There  has  been 
disbursed  for  mining  loans  $4,486,000.  Of  that  there  has 
been  repaid  $1,827,000.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  But 
those  are  the  figures  I  obtained  yesterday. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  Gtovemment  to  engage 
In  any  wild  speculation.  A  mining  claim  located  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  depends  upon  the  prospectors'  or  the 
owners'  further  compliance  with  the  law.  if  he  have  no 
patent.  A  great  many  excellent  lawyers  who  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  mines  are  unable  to  imderstand  how  a 
prosijector  and  miner  may  hold  against  all  persons  and  even 
against  the  United  States  a  lode  claim  or  a  placer  claim  when 
he  has  no  title  other  than  his  location,  which  is  kept  alive 
by  assessment  work  each  year.  But  that  is  the  law.  If  he 
makes  a  discovery  and  if  he  keeps  It  alive,  he  can  hold  It. 
It  may  be  mortgaged,  sold,  or  made  the  basis  of  a  stock 

flotation. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yieW  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr.  ASHURST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  once  traveled  with  a  Congressional 
party  through  Nevada,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill 
which  we  experienced  when  we  came  to  the  little  town  of 
Winnemucca.  the  birthplace  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  President,  now  as  always.  I  am  swept 
along  by  the  wonderful  flow  and  current  of  his  eloquence. 
His  presentation  is  most  pleasing,  and.  as  always,  his  argu- 
ments are  Irresistible. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  saying. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  his  sUtement  is  so  compli- 
mentary that  perhaps  he  feels  it  should  be  reserved  entirely 
for  the  Senator's  ears. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  was  so  com- 
plimentary that  I  wish  the  kind  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had  spoken  louder  so  others  might  hear.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  Is  wonderful  to  know 
that  the  eminent  Senator  remembers  people  from  whom  be 
sprung;  that  he  remembers  those  pioneers,  those  noble  men 
who  crossed  the  prairies  and  the  mountains  and  settled  in 
the  section  where  he  was  born.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
in  the  day  of  his  greatness  here  he  has  not  forgotten  those 
people.  I  am  pleased  and  happy  to  be  a  neighbor  of  the 
Senator  in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  A  more  agreeable 
neighbor  I  have  never  known.  His  wit  and  unfailing  good 
humor  is  unsurpassed.  Kindly  and  generous,  he  is  the 
personification  of  a  courteous  gentleman.  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona may  well  be  proud  of  their  Senator,  who  wears  his 
toga  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  words  with  which 
to  reply  to  such  splendid  compliments  except  to  say  "I 
thank  you." 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Pre-sident.  I  may  add  to  that  whJch 
has  been  said  by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  sprang  from  these 
who  lived  in  my  State— and  he  is  a  native  of  my  State— I  join 
in  every  expression  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
in  every  expression  that  might  be  made  by  any  Senator  com- 
pUmentary  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  whose  official  life  in 
the  Senate  has  extended  over  some  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  make* 
reply  I  desire  to  include  this  i-emaiic.  In  conformity  with  the 
utterance  and  the  spirit  and  the  senUment  so  weU  expressed 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  wish  to  add  my  little  appreciation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  who  is  the  living  anUthesis  of   that 
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despicable  character  who  Shakespeare  portrayed  as  having 
climbed  up  the  ladder  of  success,  and  to  whom  he  referred  in 
this  wise: 

But  'tis  a  common  proof. 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  In  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  knowing  myself  intimately 
as  I  do.  I  wonder  how  men  could  be  so  kind  as  to  say  these 
things  of  me.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  very  humble  and 
very  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  have  suggested  that  I  should 
distinguish  between  nonmetals  in  the  mineral  world  and 
metals.  Then  there  are  of  course  minerals  that  are  not 
metals.  The  minerals  that  I  am  sure  are  not  metals  are, 
among  others,  pyrites,  china-clay,  coal  fluorspar,  graphite, 
nitrates,  petroleum,  coal,  phosphates,  potash,  sulphur,  and 
so  forth. 

These  nonmetals  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under 
this  amendment  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  go  into  now. 
It  is  obvious  to  many  Senators  why  they  do  not  need  to  be 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  include  in  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mining  Loans,  Yavapai  County  Council, 
Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators'  Association. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Report  or  CoMMrrrEX  on  Mining  Loans.  Yavapai  Countt  CouNcn., 
Akizona  Smaix-Mine  Operators'  Association 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  a  new  plan  be  presented  to  the  mining 
public  to  relieve  the  present  unfortunate  conditions  in  the  small- 
mines  Industry. 

The  reasons  are  here  presented  In  the  form  of  a  resolution: 

Whereas  the  entire  mining  sections  of  the  United  States,  com- 
prising 12  States  and  Alaska,  produced  in  1937  only  71.095,711 
ounces  of  silver,  which  cost  the  Government  a  little  more  than  67 
cents  per  ounce,  authorized  for  coinage  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $54,992  532,  or  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of  100  percent, 
all  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  silver  miners:  and 

Whereas  a  reduction  to  $0.6464  per  ounce  paid  for  silver  in  1938 
caused  a  reduction  in  production  to  60,264.573  ounces,  or  a  drop  of 
roughly  70,000.000  to  60,000.000  ounces,  with  an  attendant  closing 
down  of  many  mining  properties,  throwing  out  of  employment 
thousands  of  miners  and  putting  them  and  their  dependents  on 
relief.  This  Is  reflected  not  only  In  the  increase  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  relief  expenditures  from  $194,562,000  per  month  in  1937. 
to  $247,671,000  per  month  in  1938.  but  by  a  considerable  reduction 
In  the  number  cf  lode  mines  in  Arizona  alone;   and 

Whereas  the  retention  of  the  $0.7757  per  ounce  price  of  1937, 
throughout  1938,  if  only  by  keeping  former  mines  producing  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  1937,  would  have  cost  our  Government  only 
$9,107,361  more  for  silver  authorized  to  be  minted  at  a  profit  of 
over  100  percent,  and  would  have  kept  many  thousands  of  miners 
and  their  dependents  off  the  relief  rolls,  as  shown  In  the  previoiis 
paragraph.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  fixed  price 
of  $0.7757  in  1937  increased  the  number  of  producing  lode  mines 
in  Arizona  alone  from  847  In  1936  to  888  In  1937;   and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  those  miners  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment are  the  owners  of.  or  are  interested  with  others  In 
prospects  of  sufflclent  svirface  and  other  showings  to  merit  con- 
tinued interest  in  their  development:  and 

^Whereas  class  B  of  the  R.  F.  C.  loans  for  development  of  mines 
has  failed  to  operate  beneflclally  by  reason  of  many  Impossible 
requirements,  some  bad  features  being  inherent  In  the  law  itself 
and  some  in  the  regulations,  for  example,  one  requirement  being 
that  applications  must  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant's proposed  plan  of  operation  after  the  development  program 
has  been  completed,  with  full  information  concerning  the  financing 
of  such  operations,  when  no  one,  with  a  mortgage  on  his  mining 
property  and  developed  ore  could  place  a  second  mortgage  to 
private  capital  for  further  operation  unless  a  bonanza  were  struck 
(such  bonanzas  t>elng  very  rare  even  among  our  largest  producers), 
or  unless  the  R.  F.  C.  woxild  grant  a  class  A  loan — a  remote  con- 
tingency, evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  $10,000,000  was  placed 
as  a  limit  for  allocation  to  class  B  loans  a  mere  $724,500  was  placed 
in  only  48  loans  In  the  entire  United  States  and  Its  possessions. 
The  R.  F.  C.  foimd  only  128  borrowers  for  either  class  of  loan,  and 
of  the  amounts  loaned  only  one-third  was  actually  disbursed;  and 

Whereas  mining  for  the  money  metals  is  noncompetitive  and 
when  productive  constantly  adds  to  the  volume  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  circulation;  and 

Whereas  miners  are  wholly  consumers  and  in  mining  the  money 
metals  are  noncompetitive  with  industry  at  large,  being  forced  to 


buy  freely  of  all  Industrial 
Keeping  the   manufacturing 
continued  employment  in 

Whereas  the  extension 
tin  will  aid  largely  In  the 
minerals  for  the   national 
concerning  the  Congress  d(^ply 

It  is  recommended  that 
encouraging  the  small  ml 
an  employer,  thus  not  o 
from  the  relief  rolls,  but 
employ,  and  their  dependents 
national   economic   conditions 
minerals  for  the  national 

This  plan  as  outlined 
for  the  consideration  of 
Commission,  small  metal- 


commodities,  thus  being  a  great  aid  in 
establishments  busy  with  attendant 
^any  industrial  centers;  and 
.  loans  to  other  than  gold,  silver,  and 
discovery  and  development  of  strategic 
defense,  a  matter  which  is  at  present 
.^.j .  Now  therefore 

the  following  new  plan  be  set  up  for 

cr  not  only  to  become  a  producer  but 

_,   eliminating  him  and  his  dependents 

Iso  those  whom  he  will  be  required  to 

and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 

and   the   development    of   strategic 

( lefense. 

your  committee  Is  hereafter  set  forth 
Interested  and  termed  "Mines  Finance 
liiine  loans,  class  C." 


cf 


an  y 


b^ 
al 


INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS 
AND     LEGISLATION     TO 
LOANS 


Rl  ;CARDING  THE  PURPOSE  FOR,  FINANCING   OF, 
MA  tE     POSSIBLE    THE     HEREIN     CONTEMPLATED 


It  is  clear  that  the  R. 
designed  to  aid  the  owner 
has  generally  failed  of  the 


mining  loans.     The  R.  F 

"One  hundred  and  forty- 
have  been   authorized  to 


R    F.  C.  were  formulated 
admit  the  former,  for  it  ii 


mine 

extending    the    loans    to 


erals  will  be  encouraged 
In  order  to  allow  the 
worthy  propyerties  which 
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F.   C.   class  B   mine   loans,   which   were 
of  mining  claims  to  develop  his  claims, 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.    To 
support  this'  claim  it  is  oi  ly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Seven-Year 
Report  of  the  Reconstruct!  sn  Finance  Corporation,  Issued  February 
1939.  and  read  the  shqrt   paragraph  on  page   13   dealing  with 

states : 
four  loans,  in  the  amount  of  $12,635,500, 
126  borrowers  for  mining,  milling,  and 
smelting  ores,  and  develoj  ment  of  ore  bodies.  Of  this,  $7,392,000 
has  been  canceled  and  $"  ,179.700  disbursed;  $1,531,252  has  been 
Eighty-seven  of  t  tiese  loans,  aggregating  $1,440,500,  have 
been  approved  under  the  a  jction  of  the  act  which  authorizes  loans 
up  to  $20,000  to  one  bonower  for  development;  $716,000  of  this 
has  been  withdrawn  or  cai  iceled." 

With  this  short  commei  t  in  a  28-page  booklet,  the  R.  P.  C.  dis- 
misses the  subject  of  mini  ig  loans. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  tl  at  if  so  few  borrowers  have  been  found 

Industry  for  loans  which  were  supposed 
to  have  a  popular  and  stii  nulating  effect  on  mining,  one  ( possibly 
both)  of  two  things  is  wr<  ng:  Either  there  are  no  suitable  mining 
properties  remaining  in  i  he  United  States  which  merit  the  ex- 
penditure of  development  loans  or  the  basic  purpose  of  these  loans 
was  misconstrued  when  t  le  enabling  legislation  and  rules  of  the 


The  mining  industry  will  by  no  means 
an  obvious  absurdity.  We  mvist,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  fact  thbt  the  R.  F.  C.  loans,  at  least  the  class  B 
development  loans,  have  n  3t  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  because  of  the  w  ly  they  are  set  up. 

This  committee  feels  tt  at  not  only  Is  it  possible  for  a  class  of 
loan  to  be  devised  that  '  .'ill  reach  meritorious  mining  properties 
needing  such  loans  but  1  hat  It  Is  possible  to  finance  such  loans 
from  the  miner's  own  m<  ney  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

portion  of  silver  certificates  representing 
the  Treasury's  100-percent  profit. 

In  this  way  the  silver  i  refits,  which  at  the  present  time  benefit 

lid  the  Industry  which  produced  them. 

authorized  to  issue  this  currency  in  the 

We  feel  that  $150,000,000.  a  small  pro- 

eserves.  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  loans 

enough   base  to   aid   the   whole   mining 

;he   source  of  the   funds  with   which   to 


no  one,  will  be  used  to 
The  Treasury  at  present  ii 
form  of  silver  certificates, 
portion  of  the  vast  silver 
which   win   have   a   broad 
business.     So   much   for 
finance  these  loans. 

It  is  equally  clear  thatf  the  R.  F.  C.  loans  have  failed  of  their 
purpose  cf  helping  the  s  nail  mine  owner  because  of  the  narrow 
restrictions  placed  upon  t  ie  Corporation  as  a  banking  organization 
It  is  nqt  commonly  understood  that  the  R  F.  C. 
a  modification  of  this  provision  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  chariging  corporate  rules.  The  same  thing, 
indeed,  applies  to  the  re^rlctlon  of  loans  to  gold,  silver,  and  tin 
properties. 

A  new  loaning  body  Is  definitely  Indicated,  one  which  can  take 
a  part  of  the  surplus  sili  er  money  now  exlstant  and  devote  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  smal^l-ijlne  operator  without   the  inhibiting  re- 

and  this  body  we  have  attempted  -  to 
set  up.  Specific  legislation  to  this  end  has  been  drafted  and  is 
made  a  part  of  this  repoi  t. 

In  drafting  the   new   1(  glslation   for  the  prop>osed   small   metal- 
loans    the    Commit  :ee    has    had    In    mind    the    necessity    of 
ill   classes   of    metal    mines   so   that    the 


potential  production  of  both  commercial  and  strategic  war   mln- 


R    P.  C.  to  take  up  the  financing  of 
these  class  C  loans  may  have  put  In  a 
suitable   state   for   furthei-   expenditure,    a   clause   has   been    Intro 
duced  in  our  act  broaden  Ing  the  powers  of  the  R.  P.  C.  to  Include 

Tl  e  committee  feels,  however,  that  private 
capital  will  take  over  tqany  of  the  mines  aided  by  these  small 
metal  mine  loans 

As  these  loans  are  to  brecede  and  not  to  replace  the  R.  P.  C. 
type  of  loan,  the  amoim  :  which  may  be  loaned  to  any  one  bor- 
rower has  been  restricted   to  $5,000.    . 

The  proposed  act  settl  ng  up  the  mines  finance  commission  to 
administer  funds  for  the  small  metal  mine  loans  has  been  framed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  avol(  having  In  Its  personnel  Individuals  who 
may  not  be  In  sympathy  with  the  mining  business,  and  to  Insur* 
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that  the  commission  and  Its  perronnel  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  mining  business  in  all  its  phases. 

In  avoiding  mortgages  on  the  mining  properties  of  borrowers,  or 
on  their  equipment,  some  security  had  to  be  designated.  We 
believe  repayment  of  the  loan  by  means  of  a  15-percent  royalty  on 
the  net  smelter,  mill,  or  mint  returns  solves  this  problem.  A  lien 
wUl  be  taken  on  the  ore  exposed  diirlng  the  operation  of  the  loan, 
nayable  from  proceeds.  .        «  ,         » 

This  class  of  loan  may  be  absorbed  by  a  class  B  or  a  class  A 
R  F.  C.  loan,  and  payments  made  under  the  latter  will  be  prorated 
between  the  R.  P.  C.  and  the  M.  P.  C. 

As  a  matter  of  mines  finance  commission  policy,  your  committee 
has  so  drawn  the  act  governing  the  commission's  activities  that  the 
commission  must  work  as  closely  as  possible  through  the  State 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mineral  Resovirces  Department,  or  other  shnllar 
suitable  bodies  which  are  or  may  be  set  up  In  the  particular  States 
where  the  small  metal  mine  loans  may  be  granted.  The  data  col- 
lected by  the  commission's  engineers  will  be  exchanged  with  pres- 
ent State  mining  organizations,  and  they  In  turn  will  furnish 
Information  to  the  mines  finance  commission, 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Speaking  for  a  moment  of  small  mines, 
let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  small  mines  make  the  great 
mines.  Possibly  my  friend  in  the  chair  and  others  here 
more  familiar  with  mines  know  of  mining  properties  that 
were  from  the  start  rich  from  top  dirt  down.  Possibly  the 
mountain  of  silver  near  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  might  have 
been  originally,  from  the  start,  great,  but  many  if  not  most 
of  the  important  and  great  mines  have  grown  from  small 
and  humble  beginnings. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  when  he  refers  to  Virginia  City,  that 
out  of  one  tunnel  into  the  earth,  one  shaft  into  the  earth. 
we  produced  $800,000,000,  which  money  lent  itself  to  the 
continuity  of  this  Nation.    I  am  glad  the  Senator  made 
mention  of  Virginia  City  in  his  splendid  argument,  because 
Virginia  City  started  from  nothing.    It  was  merely  a  pros- 
pector who  found  some  dark  metal  in  his  pan  when  he 
was   panning  for   gold.   and.   finding   that   dark   metal,  he 
wondered  what  it  was. 
-      Then  he  sent  it  to  an  assay  office,  and  he  found  It  was 
silver     He  then  followed  it  on  to  its  source,  and  the  great 
Comstock  Lode  was  thereby  discovered.    The  Comstock  Ixxie 
produced  more  wealth  for  the  Nation  than  any  one  agency 
we  have  ever  known. 
-     Mr.  ASHURST.    That  is  true. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  memory  for  anything  that  naa 
been  said  about  me  in  the  course  of  a  long  political  life  that 
was  not  felicitous.  I  have  no  memory  for  anything  but  good, 
but  I  wish  to  tell  of  an  Incident  which  took  place  a  very  few 
days  after  I  was  inducted  into  this  body  many  years  ago. 
I  feel  inspired  to  say  that  the  first  figure  I  met— certainly 
among  the  first— was  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  BoRAHl.  then,  as  now.  pursuing  serenely  and  bravely  a 
course  of  devotion  to  the  pubUc  service  certamly  never  ex- 
ceUed  and  rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Another  Senator  was  not  so  gallant  toward  me.  He  made 
bold  to  say  "I  do  not  think  we  should  have  such  States  as 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  with  their  wUd  ideas.  I  welcome  you 
here— but  dubiously.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  Nevada  and 
Arizona." 

He  was  a  patriotic  man.  I  believe  he  had  been  a  soldier. 
I  said  in  reply.  "Senator,  out  of  modesty  I  will  not  speak  for 
Arizona,  but  I  will  speak  for  Nevada."  It  so  happens,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said,  that  I  was  bom  in  Nevada. 
I  contend  that  Nevada  has  produced  more  statesmen  per 
capita  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.     [Laughter.] 

I  said  to  the  Senator.  "So  you  think  Nevada  should  not 
have  been  a  State?" 
He  replied,  "No;  I  do  not." 

I  said  to  him.  "Senator,  read  your  history.  A  Caesarian 
operation  was  performed  on  Utah  Territory  and  Nevada  was 
made  a  State  against  her  will.  Then  when  paper  money  was 
refused  by  the  bankers  of  the  land  during  the  war  between 
the  brothers  it  was  the  silver  of  Nevada  which  paid  the 
soldiers  and  sustained  Abe  Lincoln." 

He  said  in  reply:  "I  feel  ashamed  and  rebuked.    I  wish  I 
had  not  said  what  I  said.** 
I  thank  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foUowing  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

A&hurst 

Austin 

Bal'.ey 

Bankhead 

Barl>our 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 


Danaher 

Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

Frazler 

Oeorge 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffey 

Ourney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

HUl 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Calif. 


Johnson.  Colo. 

LaPcdlette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKeUar 

Ma'.oney 

Mead 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

Q'Maboney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Radcllffe 

Reed 

BusmU 


BchwartB 

8<*hwellenbach 

Bheppard 

Bhip^tead 

Slattcry 

Smathera 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Trtunan 

Tydings 

Vandcnberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.    Eigthy-seVen    Senators 
have  answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  AsHuasTl.         | 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  s 
amendment  pertains  to  a  different  subject,  and  that  we  arc 
about  to  pass  from  the  question  of  the  prevaUing  wage.  I 
wonder  if  the  able  Senator  from  Delaware  would  permit  me 
to  offer  an  amendment  and  to  have  it  voted  on?  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  shall  not  occupy  more  than  2  or  8 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I  shall  occupy  only  a  few 
minutes  myself.  I  have  only  a  very  short  speech,  which  will 
take  but  a  short  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  Is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  All  power  and  authority  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary" of' the  rreasury  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
silver  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  under  action  43  (b) 
(2)  of  title  m  of  the  act  of  May  12.  1933.  as  amended,  and  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  In  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  « 
thi  act  shall  cease  and  terminate  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
th's  act-  and  all  proclamations,  orders,  rules,  regulations,  and  other 
action  promulgated,  made,  issued,  or  taken  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  foreign  eilver  pxir- 
suant  to  any  such  power  or  authority  shall  cease  to  be  etfective  on 
and  after  such  date.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"fcrelrn  silver"  includes  any  sUver  not  mined  subsequent  to 
July  1  1938.  from  natural  deportts  in  the  United  States  or  any 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof.     . 

Mr  TOWNSEND,    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

question?  ^  ^         ^  ,        . 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ADAMS  Does  the  Senator's  amendment  include  a 
repeal  of  the  tax  which  was  laid  on  sUver-purchase  profits 
under  the  Pittman  SUver  Act?  | 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  repeal  or 
the  tax  should  be  included? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  in- 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  the  Senator  accept  a  modification  of 
his  amendment  to  that  effect? 
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Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  would. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  calls  for  the  repeal  of  all 
provisions  of  existing  statutes  which  permit  or  compel  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  buy  foreign  silver.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  so  well  understood  by  the  Senate 
that  I  need  not  here  explain  it  again  in  detail.  One  month 
ago  this  body,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  put  on  record  its 
clear  desire  that  this  Government  terminate,  now  and  for 
good,  the  buying  of  foreigners'  cast-off  silver. 

At  West  Point  a  deep  hole  has  been  dug  in  the  mountainside 
to  bury  the  cast-off  and  unwanted  metal  which  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Canada.  Spain,  and  a  score  of  other  countries  have 
been  selling  us  for  millions  of  dollars  of  real  American  cash. 
The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  no  cemetery  for  the 
Interment  of  worn-out  foreign  coin.  Foreign  silver  buying 
^  is  inexcusable,  and  the  country  is  simply  tired  of  it. 
"  Let  me  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  excerpts  from 
newspaper  editorials  on  silver  which  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
during  my  speech  on  July  26.  They  appear  on  pages  10034- 
10036  of  the  Congressional  Record.  These  63  editorials  are 
merely  a  sample  of  the  country's  almost  unanimous  and 
plainly  recorded  view  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  must 
stop.  These  recent  editorials — and  there  are  scores  more  like 
them — come  from  all  section  of  the  Nation.  They  come  from 
Maine  and  California,  from  Minnesota  and  Louisiana — from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  will  be  noted  that 
our  own  silver  States  are  represented  among  the  protesting 
editorials.    All  agree  that  buying  foreign  silver  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  not  my  function  here  to  defend 
the  purchase  of  foreign  silver — and  I  emphasize  that  my 
amendment  does  not  touch  the  present  domestic-silver  law 
in  any  way — I  again  remind  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Marriner  S. 
Eccles,  of  Utah,  has  testified  several  times  this  year  that 
nothing  will  so  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  silver 
producers  as  retention  in  the  statutes  of  the  provision  to  buy 
foreign  silver. 

Mr.  Eccles,  however,  gave  us  a  far  more  important  reason 
for  buying  no  more  foreign  silver.  He  proved  that  the  issu- 
ance of  silver  certificates  has  already  greatly  complicated 
the  task  of  the  monetary  and  credit  authorities.  The  hear- 
ings on  my  bill  fully  developed  that  point. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  has  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  is  indefensible. 
Will  the  Senator  kindly  permit  me,  within  his  time,  to  make 
an  expression  so  that  he  may  answer  it  within  his  time? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
great  nations  which  purchase  from  us  our  sxirplus  commodi- 
ties use  silver.  In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  the  silver 
dollars  of  the  nations  which  buy  farm  and  other  com- 
modities from  us. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  To  what  covmtrles  does  the  Senator 
refer? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  speak  of  the  South  American  covm- 

tries  and  of  the  Orient.    The  Orient  recognizes  .gilyer  as  its 

-  primary  money.    In  other  words,  the  nations  of  the  Orient 

are   monometalllsts.     The   nations   of   South   America   are 

monometalllsts,  and  in  each  instance  silver  is  the  metal. 

When  we  first  established  money  in  this  coimtry  silver 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  two  metals  that  should  be  basic 
to  the  money  of  the  country:  namely,  gold  and  silver. 

Would  the  Senator  now  say  that  we  shall  repudiate  the 
money  of  a  country  which  is  the  greatest  purchaser  of  our 
surplus  farm  commodities? 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  cannot  go  along 
with  him.  I  hope  his  amendment  will  not  prevail,  because, 
if  it  does,  it  will  destroy  everything  that  is  in  keeping  with 
our  whole  idea  of  selling  our  surplus  commodities,  both 
farm  and  industrial,  to  nations  that  would  buy  from  us  and 
use  silver  as  their  money,  which  we  must  of  necessity  recog- 
nize. If  we  do  not  recognize  their  money,  we  will  close  our 
ports,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  as  be  well  knows,  that  there  is  no  countiy  in  the 


silver  with  which  to  buy  a 
cloth.    In  the  long  run,  it 
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world  which  is  on  a  silv(r  standard — not  one — and  we  are 
simply  purchasing  silver  f  rom  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  Pi  esident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  EJelaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Yes 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     India 


President,  we  can  never  sell  abroad 
imported.    There  is  no  chance  in 


:  I  yield. 

is  not  on  the  silver  standard;  and 
yet,  when  an  Indian  desii  es  to  buy  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  to 
cover  himself  with,  he  has  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 

dollar  with  which  to  buy  the  cotton 
does  not  make  any  difference  what 
we  call  the  standard;  a  pti-son  buys  with  what  he  has.  Silver 
is  all  the  people  have  iq  India,  and  it  is  all  they  have  in 
China. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr. 
the  silver  which  we  have 
the  world  of  our  doing  so 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  ]  ^resident,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Yes 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  ■;  "reasury  Department  reported,  day 
before  yesterday,  that  si  ver  was  flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  London.    Is  thi  ,t  a  fact?    That  was  reported. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Jusl  1  day. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  £  enator  knows  that  at  the  price  of 
35  cents  an  ounce  silver   s  moving  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  At  the  price  of  35  cents  an  cimce 
there  was  1  day  when  the  foreign  silver  market  was  higher 
than  our  market.  Today  our  market  is  higher  than  the 
foreign  market,  so  silver  is  coming  this  way  again. 

As  I  have  said,  we  car  never  again  sell  abroad  the  silver 
we  have  imported.  My  learings  developed  expert  Govern- 
ment testimony  on  this  )oint.  too.  So  why  do  we  keep  on 
buying  it  under  a  Jnandj  tory  law  which  sets  no  end  to  the 
treadmill  purchases? 

The  only  excuse  now  advanced  in  defense  of  this  law, 
which  was  originally  ad' located  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Orient  for  our  bathtubs,  our  shirts, 
and  our  shoes,  is  that  Mi  xico  wants  us  to  act  under  it. 

Mexico,  we  are  told,  vants  us  to  keep  on  pouring  cut 
American  dollars  by  the  million  in  exchange  for  silver  for 
which  we  have  no  imaginable  use.  Mexico,  whose  silver  we 
have  been  buying  as  fast  as  it  could  be  pulled  cut  of  the 
ground,  ever  since  1934;  Mexico,  which  has  seized  American 
lands  and  properties  vlthout  prompt  payment:  Mexico 
which  has  owed  our  clainants  money  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member—Mexico tells  us  if  we  want  to  get  some  of  the  pend- 
ing problems  settled,  we  must  keep  on  importing  its  silver. 
Mexico  even  has  the  nerve  to  suggest  that  since  we  have 
raised  the  return  on  An  erican-mined  silver  from  64  cents 
to  71  cents  an  ounce,  we  should  raise  the  price  on  Mexico's 
silver  to  47  cents. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  not  be  dissuaded,  on  any 
basis  smacking  of  blackmail,  from  dropping  an  erroneous 
and  wasteful  policy,  hurr  edly  adopted  in  1934.  That  I  men- 
tion Mexico  now  is  only  jecause  Mexico  is  the  excuse  which 
defenders  of  the  foreign- silver  program  gave  lis  last  month. 
But  with  or  without  Mijxican  silver,  the  purchase  of  the 
foreign  metal  should  be  !  topped  completely  and  at  once. 

If  we  now  stop  all  buy  ng  of  foreign  silver,  the  act  of  July 
6,  1939,  still  requires  the  Treasury  to  take  off  the  market 
about  65,000,000  or  70,000 ,000  ounces  of  silver  a  year,  or  how- 
ever much  we  may  prodjce  in  this  country.  This  is  a  de- 
cided benefit  to  all  f oreig  n  sellers  of  silver,  Mexico  included. 
Sixty-five  million  or  seve  ity  million  ounces  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  was  taken  off  he  market  by  five  countries  imder 
the  London  silver  agrei  ment  of  1933;  and  whereas  that 
agreement  took  35,000,OCO  ounces  off  the  market  each  year 
for  only  4  years,  we  now  are  going  to  take  our  entire  domes- 
tic production  off  the  ma  rket  until  silver  ceases  to  be  mined 
here. 

When  the  Senate  a  mo  nth  ago  voted  to  discontinue  buying 
foreign  silver,  the  Treasu  ry  immediately  lowered  its  price  for 
foreign  metal  from  43  ceatsi  an  ounce  to  35  cents  an  ounce: 
yet  even  that  price  of  J  5  ^ents  was  higher — and  it  is  still 
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higher— than  the  market  value  of  silver  abroad.    This  shows 
the  absurdity  of  the  f oreign-sUver  program. 
I  ^rnestly  urge  the  Congress  to  heed  the  country's  wishes 

In  this  matter.  _     ^        ^    .    ..  ^   on,,-.,- 

Mr    PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  advocated   the   Silver 
Purchase  Act.    I  had  in  mind  the  stabilization  of  monetary 
systems  in  various  places  in  the  wcrld.    I  did  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  the  purchase  of  the  mine-producUon 
of  certain  countries.    It  was  not  in  my  mind.  "^^  was  not 
involved  in  the  stabilizaUon  that  I  had  in  mmd     I  had  in 
mind  the  stabilization  that  took  place  in  Mexico  for  a  while. 
Mexico  had  a  greatly  Inflated  paper  currency.    Our  Govern- 
ment entered  into  an  agreement  with  agencies  of  Mexico  by 
which  they  agreed  to  maintain  25-percent  reserves  of  sUver 
and  75  percent  in  United  Stotes  dollars  behind  their  cur- 
rency and  that  the  limit  of  their  currency  issues  should  be 
upon 'the  basis  of  40-percent  reserves,  which  would  abso- 
lutely prevent  inflation.    The  Mexican  Government  under- 
took that      They  undertook  to  coin  their  own  sUver  and 
take  up  their  paper  currency.    In  1  year  they  fomed  oviar 
$300  000  000  worth  of  silver  coins  and  took  up  $300,000,000 
worth  of  paper  currency:  and  then  there  was  a  change  m 
Mexico.    The  plan  which  was  laid  out  went  to  pieces. 

In  China  the  authorities  nationalized  sUver.  They  took 
all  the  silver  from  the  banks.  They  changed  the  value  of 
their  silver  coins  by  reducing  their  silver  content.  They 
themselves  took  up  over  $300,000,000  in  paper  currency  with 
the  new  coin  currency.  Chinas  currency  was  based  upon 
25-percent  silver  reserves  and  75-percent  United  States  dol- 
lars They  had  the  soundest  currency  anywhere  outside 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  invasion  of  southern 
China  by  Japan  took  place.    That  ended  it  aU. 

I  must  say  that  my  aspirations  with  regard  to  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  were  not  carried  out.  I  feel  certain  today,  how- 
ever that  there  is  a  change  of  program.  The  changed  pro- 
gram does  not  any  longer  affect  the  domestic  purchase  of 
silver  The  program  did  affect  the  domesUc  purchase  of 
silver' before  we  had  a  law  fixing  the  price  of  silver,  because 
the  tendency  was  for  domestic  silver  to  go  up  or  down  with 
foreign  silver.  We  no  longer  have  an  interest,  from  the 
domestic  standpoint,  in  the  price  of  foreign  silver. 

As  UlustraUve  of  the  change  of  policy,  the  price  of  foreign 
silver-or  the  world  price  of  silver,  we  may  caU  it,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  domestic  price— feU  from  45  cents  an  ounce 
to  35  cents  an  ounce  in  30  days;  why?  Because  the  Treasury 
was  not  bidding  for  foreign  silver.  The  Treasury  is  not  bid- 
ding for  foreign  sUver  today,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  sUver 
moved  from  the  United  States  to  London.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  United  States  putting  up  silver,  the  owners 
of  sUver  will  sell  to  the  United  States.  When  alver  is  not 
purchased  by  the  United  States  it  will  move  into  the  channels 
of  trade.    It  will  not  come  to  the  United  States  but  will  go  to 

°  B^ut^Uiis  is  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator.  It  is  almost 
entirely  foreign  to  this  argument,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  argument:  .  ^    ^        ,.     j,  j  ♦!,„ 

Admitting  that  possibly  some  of  us  might  have  handled  the 
matter  differently  from  our  viewpoint,  that,  however,  is  past. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  had  his  biU  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  how 

Mr   TOWNSEND.    For  2  or  3  months. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Two  or  three  months.  It  must  be  a  sub- 
ject of  importance,  or  the  Senator  would  not  have  had  the 
bill  before  a  distinguished  committee  like  that  for  2  or  3 
months.  There  must  be  more  than  one  question  involved  in 
it  or  the  committee  would  not  have  had  it  under  consider- 
ation for  that  length  of  time.  The  Senator  has  had  hear- 
ings, has  he  not? 

Mr. -TOWNSEND.    Yes;  we  have  had  extensive  heanngs, 

and  they  have  been  printed. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Very  distinguished  experts  have  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.   They  have. 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  yet  the  subcommittee  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind.  The  bill  has  not  even  been  reported  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  May  I  make  an  explanation  of  that  In 
the  Senator's  time?  • 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Just  a  minute. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  session, 
when  no  one  here  even  has  a  chance  to  read  the  Senator's 
amendment,  no  one  even  has  a  chance  to  offer  amendments 
to  it,  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  and  do  not  under- 
stand it.  the  Senator  leaves  a  committee  which  he  appealed 
to  2  or  3  months  ago.  when  they  have  not  even  reported  the 
bOl  to  the  full  committee,  and  comes  in  before  the  Senate, 
and  asks  us  practically  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  act  on  this 
matter  today. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  In  the  hearings  the 
testimony  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  Did  the  committee  so  decide? 
Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Three  weeks  ago  the  subcommittee 
was  ready  to  report,  and  at  the  request  of  one  member  of 
the  committee  that  we  defer  acUon  for  some  testimony 
from  Secretary  Hull,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
we  deferred  action  untU  Secretary  Hull  could  come  before 
the  committee.    This  was  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
That  is  hardly  an  accurate  statement. 
Mr  TOWNSEND.  What  is  an  accurate  statement? 
Mr  BARKLEY.  I  am  the  member  of  the  committee  who 
asked  that  the  matter  be  deferred,  because  it  involved  cer- 
tain negotiations  between  the  State  Department  and  one 
of  the  countries  involved  in  the  production  of  silver. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  In  regard  to  which  Secretary  HuU 
had  made  certain  statements. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Action  was  not  delayed  in  order  to  en- 
able Secretary  Hull  to  appear  before  the  committee.  The 
matter  was  delayed  in  order  that  the  State  Department 
might  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  sort 
of  legislation  upon  negotiations  in  which  they  are  now  m- 
volved  with  respect  to  one  of  the  countries  producing  sUver. 
There  was  no  understanding  that  Secretary  Hull  was  to 
come  before  the  committee.  There  was  no  request  that 
Secretary  Hull  should  come  belore  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is 
entirely  mistaken.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!  asked  Secretary  Hull  to 
come  before  the  committee,  and  Sunday  2  weeks  ago  Secre- 
tary Hull  called  up  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  asked  him 
to  defer  his  appearance  for  5  days.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  to  do.  I  said  ''I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  Secretary  Hull,  and  we  wUl  defer  it 

for  5  days  " 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the  deferring  of  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
member. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    That  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  In  order  that  the  State  Department 
might  be  consulted  about  this,  and  It  was  consulted.  I  do 
no*  know  anything  about  any  conversation  which  occurred 
between  Secretary  Hull  and  the  Senator  from  Vu-glnla,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  was  not  present.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  State  Department  is  vitally  Interested  in 
negotiations  with  respect  to  certain  matters  pending  now  be- 
tween  it  and  a  country  producing  silver,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Department  the  matter  was  deferred. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senator  exactly 

what  happened. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  suppose  that  it  was  hearsay  with  the 
Senator,  just  as  it  was  with  me.  He  did  not  carry  on  the 
convers^Uon  with  the  State  Department.  „.    ,  .. 

Mr    TOWNSEND.    No.   but   the   Senator   from   Virginia 

I    IM'-  Gl-is^]  told  me  that  Secretary  Hull  asked  him  to  defer 

It  for  5  days.    He  had  asked  him  to  come  before  the  sub- 

wmmittee.    I  said,  "Very  well,  we  will  defer  it  for  5  days." 


t« 
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On  a  second  request  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  ho 
asked  that  it  be  deferred  until  last  Saturday,  I  thlDk  it  was. 
or  last  Saturday  week,  I  do  not  recall  which,  but,  ansrway, 
some  date  in  the  last  week.  I  said.  "Very  well,  we  will  do 
that."  I  expected,  of  course,  to  take  the  amendment  before 
the  fvill  committee  last  Friday,  but  when  I  left  the  committee 
I  had  a  definite  understanding  with  the  chairman  that  we 
would  go  over  imtil  Monday,  and  that  we  could  offer  any 
amendment.  When  I  returned  the  bill  had  been  reported, 
and  came  before  the  Senate.  That  Is  the  history  of  it.  I 
have  deferred  to  Secretary  Hull  so  far  as  I  thought  was 
reasonable. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does 
not  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  did  not  have 
every  opportunity,  if  he  wanted  it.  to  consider  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  am  not  trying  to  convey  such  an 
Impression,  but  the  Senator  will  remember  that  I  sat  down 
beside  him  and  asked  him  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  and  he  said  we  were  not.  Then  I  left  with 
that  understanding.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it.  I  am 
merely  stating  the  situation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  authorized  to 
vote  for  the  Senator  from  Delawwe.  so  I  assumed  he  tmder- 
stood  there  was  to  be  a  meeting.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  an  argument  over  veracity. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  left  on  Friday  before  the  committee 
hearings  were  over. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  the_Senator  from  Nevada  will  permit. 
let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  chairman  of  the  Banking 
ard  Currency  Committee.  There  Is  not  to  this  body,  as  the 
Senator  will  agree,  a  more  deliberative  and  more  industrious 
committee  than  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  never  has  a  bill  been  reported  from  that  committee 
in  a  sllp>shod  manner. 

What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  this  question?  Are  we 
to  have  the  practice,  before  a  committee  is  through  with  Its 
deliberations  on  a  matter  so  important  and  complex  as  this, 
of  depriving  a  committee  of  its  right  to  consider  a  bill? 
Are  we  to  institute  a  practice  by  which,  while  a  subcom- 
mittee is  still  deliberating  on  it,  a  bill  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  before  the  Senate  has  the  advantage  of  our  delibera- 
tions and  our  report? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Permit  me  ^o  make  my  statement,  and 
then  the  Senator  can  refute  it  if  I  am  mistaken  about  it. 

I  knew  the  subcommittee  was  having  its  hearings  upon 
the  silver  bill,  just  as  it  was  on  some  other  legislation,  and 
I  conferred  on  several  occasions  with  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  may  say  here  that  there  is  no  more  able 
member  of  the  committee  than  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass] .  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  report 
yet,  that  he  had  not  concluded  his  hearing.  I  said  to  him, 
"Just  as  soon  sis  you  conclude  your  hearings  and  are  ready 
to  report.  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee.  After 
the  testimony  is  printed  we  will  have  a  meeting  of  the  full 
committee  and  discuss  the  matter  the  way  we  discuss  every 
bill  before  our  committee." 

There  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  I  think  they  will 
sustain  me  at  least  when  I  say  that  every  bill  which  is 
reported  to  that  committee  from  a  subcommittee  is  fully 
and  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  do  not  know  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  because  I 
have  been  waiting  for  a  report  from  the  subcommittee,  and 
also  an  opportunity  to  read  the  testimony.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  not  yet  reported  to  the  full  committee,  the  full  com- 
mittee has  had  no  opportunity  to  study  this  question  and 
give  the  benefit  of  its  views  to  the  Senate,  yet  we  are  asked 
now.  In  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  to  pass  upon  so 
important  a  piece  of  legislation. 
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I  want  to  say  to  the  Jenate,  if  I  may.  that  when  that 
subcommittee  does  repori  the  report  will  immediately  be 
taken  up  by  the  full  committee,  and  one  way  or  the  other 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  report 
the  result  of  its  deliberations  and  the  result  of  its  conclu- 
sions to  the  Senate.  Thrt  will  be  the  time.  I  think,  when 
the  Senate  can  properly  ind  intelligently  take  up  the  sub- 
ject.    If  the   practice   w(  re   otherwise  there   would  be   no 

committees  at  all. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 


need  of  having  standing 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr 
Nevada  3rield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yiel^  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Let 
amendment   was   adoptee 


unanimously.    The  hearings  have  been  studied  for  4  or  5 


weeks,  and  the  Senator 
them;  he  is  chairman  of 


has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
he  committee.    The  Senator  from 


Delaware  requested  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1 


to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
The  Senator  knows  who 


me  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
once   by   the   Senate   practically 


subcommittee,  and  that  was  done. 

was  there,  and  that  the  meeting 
was  deferred.  We  deferred  a  report  until  we  could  hear 
from  Secretary  Hull. 

not  participate  in  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  because  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  on  an  amendment  nhich  was  pending  before  a  com- 

by  a  committee. 

Senator  was  one  of  the  conferees 


mittee  and  being  studied 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    The 
who  kicked  the  amendment  out  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  1  "resident.  I  will  conclude  quickly. 
There  have  been  a  numl)er  of  occasions  when  there  have 
been  motions  to  discharge  committees  which  had  under  con- 
sideration matters  referreji  to  them,  but  I  have  never  known 
of  a  committee  being  discharged  from  the  consideration  of 
a  matter  referred  to  it  wlen  it  diligently  pursued  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  tiink  twice  in  the  26  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  I  Senate  a  committee  has  been  dis- 
charged when  the  evidence  showed  tliat  they  had  made  no 
effort  during  a  long  period  of  time  to  give  consideration  to 
the  bill  in  question.  Evei  i  recently,  when  certain  action  was 
taken  by  the  Committee  i  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
it  was  widely  discussed  here  informally  and  in  the  press  as 
to  whether  or  not,  in  opi»osition  to  the  will  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  so-called  neutrality  measure 
should  not  be  offered  as  a  rider  to  some  other  bill.  That  did 
not  receive  suflQcient  encouragement  even  to  induce  an  offer. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yiel  I. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  s  not  the  Senator  completely  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  t  le  Senate  itself  took  jurisdiction  of 
this  particular  amendmei  t  4  weeks  ago  and  adopted  it?  Did 
not  the  Senate  at  that  tii  tie  decide  whether  or  not  it  wanted 
to  take  jurisdiction?  It  did  take  jurisdiction;  It  did  adopt 
the  amendment;  and  it  certainly  is  entitled  to  adopt  it 
again,  particularly  in  vi«w  of  the  fact  that  it  was  thrown 
out  in  a  very  questionabe  fashion  in  a  very  pell-mell  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  agrle  that  the  offering  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  froni  Delaware  was  in  a  very  pell-mell, 
confusing,  fashion.  Two  i  )ther  amendments  had  been  adopted 
already  which  no  one  expected  to  be  adopted,  when  the 
Senator's  amendment  wiis  offered,  and  no  one  even  took 
the  pains  to  ask  for  a  division  or  roll  call.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

By  that  pell-mell  vote  1 3  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  referred,  the  customs  of  this  body  were  not  discarded. 
This  body  prepares  legislntion  through  committees;  it  selects 
its  own  committees,  whicl  it  respects ;  and  when,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  oi  Banking  and  Currency  has  stated, 
and  as  the  colloquy  has  shown,  a  subcommittee  has  for  3 
months  been  taking  evidence  on  this  subject,  serious  evi- 
dence of  acknowledged  ejtperts.  and  the  subcommittee  have 
not  as  yet  determined  wtether  to  advise  the  Senate  to  vote 
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for  or  against  the  biU,  or  whether  to  advise  them  to  vot« 
for  it  with  substantial  amendments,  I  say  the  usual  custom 
should  be  followed. 

Considering  the  facts  and  the  present  policy  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  is  very  largely  related  to  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
State  Department,  which  has  not  advised  on  this  matter, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  in  turmoil  today, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  this  question  undoubtedly 
involves  some  other  countries  of  the  world  it  is  not  proper 
to  act  on  this  question  in  tiaste. 

I  would  be  ready  to  take  the  matter  up  in  January,  when 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  decides  whether 
they  should  report  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the  bill,  or 
whether  they  should  report  on  it  with  amendments.  Cer- 
tainly no  bill  any  Senator  ever  drafted  and  sent  to  a  com- 
mittee was  perfect  in  the  first  stage.  I  have  never  offered 
a  bill  but  that  the  wisdom  of  some  committee  did  not  sug- 
gest amendments  which  were  superior  to  my  ability.  Yet  the 
Senator  comes  here  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  and  throws 
an  amendment  before  this  body  and  asks  us  either  to  accept 
it  or  reject  it  without  knowing  what  it  is  or  what  amend- 
ments should  be  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  amendment  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  one  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  all  in  the  world  it  would  do  would  be  to 
stop  this  country  from  buying  foreign  silver.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yet  not  even  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  the  Senator 
asked  to  have  appointed,  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  him- 
self is  a  member,  which  he  admitted  had  taken  evidence  for 
3  months,  has  reported  a  conclusion  to  the  full  conmiittee. 
The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  he  has  an 
obUgation  to  it,  and  it  is  just  as  though  he  has  asked  for  the 
discharge  of  his  own  committee. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  The  committee  has  been  ready  to  re- 
port, and  the  only  reason  why  it  did  not  report  was  a  request 
from  Secretary  Hull  for  additional  time.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  did  not  report. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  That  could  only  be  a  subcommittee  re- 
iwrt.  Then  there  is  the  full  committee.  I  am  actually  sur- 
prised, and  I  think  tliat  when  the  Senator  stops  to  think  it 
over  he  will  regret  that  he  has  moved  to  discharge  his  own 

committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  heat  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
generated  over  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver. 
He  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  unless  we  quit 
buying  foreign  silver  the  foundations  of  the  American  Re- 
public will  crumble. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver? 
In  the  confusion  which  surrounded  the  silver  situation  3  or  4 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  did,  on  a  viva  voce  vote,  agree  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pro- 
hibiting the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.  Whether  that 
amendment  would  have  been  adopted  on  a  roll  call  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  may  be  anyone's  guess. 

The  whole  matter  of  silver  went  to  conference.  Our  coun- 
try was  then  and  is  now  engaged  in  negotiations  with  a  sil- 
ver-producmg  country  upon  certain  matters  vitally  affecting 
American  interests.  I  felt  then  as  I  feel  now,  that  those 
negotiations  involving  infinitely  more  than  Is  involved  in 
the  purchase  of  silver  from  that  coimtry,  should  not  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window  because  of  a  desire  to  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  silver  from  that  or  any  other  country,  and  by 
our  refusal  to  purchase  silver  from  that  or  any  other  coun- 
try to  deny  more  than  $100.000  000  worth  of  exports  fitmi 
the  United  States  to  silver-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  introduced  a  bill  2  or  3 
months  ago.  That  biU  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cdrrency.  and  I  will  say,  to  the  credit  not  only 
of  that  committee  but  to  its  distinguished  chahman  [Mr. 


Wacher],  that  no  bill  ever  comes  out  of  that  committee 
which  has  not  received  meticulous  and  careful  attention  In 
every  detail  from  the  members  of  that  committee.  I  see 
here  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Rad- 
cLiTTBl  who  is  a  member  of  that  committee  and  will  cor- 
roborate what  I  am  sajring. 

In  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  the  biU  then  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  conference — the  monetary 
bill — against  which  there  was  a  futile  filibuster,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
not  retained.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  into  the  d^Ails  of  that 
conference.  It  was  not  retained.  And  there  was  nothing 
questionable  about  the  methods  by  which  it  was  rejected, 
in  spite  of  the  Senator's  statement. 

Following  that  conference  report,  the  subcommittee  met  to 
consider  the  Senators  bill,  and  it  was  upon  my  suggestion- 
even  my  appeal  to  the  subcommittee — not  to  take  hasty 
action  on  that  bill  in  the  light  of  information  which  I  had 
received  from  the  State  Department  invol\'ing  infinitely  more 
than  the  value  of  silver  we  purchase  from  any  one  coim- 
try. That  was  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  The  matter  went 
over  to  the  next  week.  In  the  meantime  I  consulted  still 
further  with  the  State  Department,  in  which  my  suggestion 
at  the  committee  meeting  was  confirmed  and  emphasized. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  refers  to  a  telephone  con- 
versation between  Secretary  Hull  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass).  I 
do  not  know  what  occurred  in  that  conversaUon.  but  I  have 
understood  that  the  Secretary  of  State  stated  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  what  I  had  previously  stated  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  what  I  am  stating  here,  and  asked  that  the 
matter  go  over;  asked  that  negotiations  between  the  State 
Department  and  one  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere be  not  interfered  with  in  a  very  vital  matter  by  the 
passage  of  a  Wll  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    He  asked  that  the  matter  go  over  5 

days.  ^        .         .     . 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  how  many  days  he  asked 
that  it  go  over.  He  asked  that  it  go  over.  The  subcommittee 
has  not  been  called  to  consider  the  Secretary  of  SUte's  re- 
quest that  it  go  over. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass]  whether  he  was  prepared  to  report  upon  that  bQl.  and 
the  Senator  told  me  that  the  subcommittee  was  not  ready  to 
report  on  the  bill. 

Mr  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  contended 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was.  I  am  telling  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  and  what  the  Senator  told 
me. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Since  the  conversation  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  frcm  Virginia  told  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  asked  him  that  this  matter  be  deferred  before 
the  passage  of  the  bUl  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  which  he  now  cffers  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  would  operate  to  terminate  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  one  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  involving  matters  infinitely  more  valuable  to 
America  than  the  amount  we  pay  that  country  for  the 

silver-  ^  w    . 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  here  and  he  is  not  In 
the  city  Because  of  his  physical  condition  he  has  gone 
to  Virginia  What  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  doing 
is  practically  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  do 
what  he  has  never  asked  the  committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  do.  and  that  is  to  discharge  its  own  subcom- 
mittee from  consideration  of  the  bill  which  he  intrrduced 
In  order  that  the  full  committee  might  pass  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposed  legislation. 
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Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  am  simply  asking  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  bill  which  they  passed  by  practically  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  which  went  to  conference  and  was  kicked 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  I  understand  "practically  by  unani- 
mous vote"  xmder  circumstances  that  did  not  afford  any 
senator  any  opportunity  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure or  its  consequences. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  The  Senator  had  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh,  yes;  of  course  we  have  many  privi- 
leges here  that  we  do  not  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  to  adopt  this  amendment  on  this  bill  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  discharge  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency.  More  than  that,  it  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  discharge  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  from  the  further  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

This  amendment  has  no  more  relationship  to  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  than  the  amendment  repealing  the  neu- 
trality law  would  have  to  this  bill,  and  if  the  Senate  is  going 
to  adopt  amendments  of  this  character,  we  might  as  well  go 
into  extraneous  questions  that  have  no  connection  with  or 
relationship  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  less  reason 
for  my  bill  coming  before  the  Senate  than  the  bill  which 
provided  for  wasting  our  money  by  buying  foreign  silver. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  know  the  Senator  thinks  that. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    We  have  no  use  on  earth  for  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  know  the  Senator  thinks  that.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  by  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
ceases  to  buy  foreign  silver,  the  immediate  reaction,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  action,  would  he  reduction  of  exports 
of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year  to  the  countries  that  pro- 
duce silver  and  pay  for  the  exports  that  we  sell  to  them  with 
silver.  The  Senator  cannot  contend  that  silver  is  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  we  have 
a  billion  ounces  of  silver  buried  at  West  Point  for  which  we 
have  no  earthly  use.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  we 
should  continue  to  purchase  something  for  which  we  have 
no  use  and  send  our  goods  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  not  all  that  is  involved  in  this 
problem.  The  value  of  silver  is  not  destroyed  by  its  pur- 
chase and  being  stored  by  the  Government.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  silver  has  had  a  value,  and  will  always 
have  a  value. 

.  Mr.  TOWNSEND.  It  only  has  a  value  now  that  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  fixed  for  It.  He  fixes  the  value 
every  day. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  thrashed  out  the  question  of  the 
price  of  domestic  silver  here  nearly  a  month  ago.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  price  of  domestic  silver.  The  Government  Is  buying  all 
the  silver  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  paying  for 
It  the  equivalent  of  71  cents  an  ounce,  and  it  is  fixed  by  law. 
It  is  a  permanent  law  until  repealed  by  Congress,  and  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  price  of  silver  in  the  world 
market,  which  has  gone  down  to  35  cents,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  pay  71  cents  an  ounce.  So,  the  stopping 
of  the  purchase  from  foreign  countries  of  silver — which  will 
always  have  a  value— will  result  in  the  reduction  of  our  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year 
in  American  products. 

^  It  may  be  that  no  one  is  concerned  about  our  finding  a 
market  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  products 
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of  American  labor  in  field  and  in  factory,  but  the  sale  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  thai  $100,000,000  worth  of  American 
products  means  the  emplsj^ment  of  many  thousand  Ameri- 
can laborers,  and  the  trrmination  of  those  sales  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  means  the  termination  of  employment 
for  many  thousand  American  citizens. 
We  are  now  considerin?  a  bill  designed  to  Increase  em- 

approprlating  from  the  Treasury 

_   or  three  billion  dollars  a  year  to 

give  American  citizens  work,  and  yet  we  are  asked  now  to 
adopt  an  extraneous  am?ndment  that  has  no  connection 
with  the  bill,  the  result  ol  which  will  be  to  throw  more  men 

United  States, 
the  Senator  yield? 


out  of  employment  in  the 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Wil 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yiel( . 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  We  ire  asked  now  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  wUl  stop  wasting  our  substance  and  keep  it  at 
home. 

Ml.  BARKLEY.  I  kno4r.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
believes  that.  The  Senalor  seems  to  draw  no  distinction 
whatever  between  the  increase  or  even  the  maintenance  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  th;  employment  of  American  labor. 
There  are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  there  are  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  think  that  our  foreign  trade  Is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Ten  percent  (f  all  we  produce  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  to  foreigners;  and  our  ability  to  sell  that 
10  percent  has  a  very  vita  effect  upon  the  price  received  for 
the  90  percent  that  we  sell  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  stop  selling  to  ot  ler  nations  the  10  percent  of  our 
exports  we  have  either  jot  to  stop  producing  that  per- 
centage or  dump  it  upon  c  ur  own  markets,  and  thereby  drive 
down  the  price  to  the  producers  of  these  American  products, 
in  addition  to  throwing  iut  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  from  me  opportimty  to  enjoy  the  right 
to  earn  their  living  in  the  Isweat  of  their  brow. 

We  have  been  imdertaking  to  build  up  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  American  Repub- 
lic. For  a  long  time  thtre  has  been  a  feeling  in  certain 
nations  in  South  and  Central  America  that  the  United 
States  had  a  mercenary  pUrpose;  that  we  had  no  interest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  fcxcept  to  dominate  It.  It  has  not 
been  so  many  years  sincr  the  policy  of  "dollar  diplomacy" 
actuated  our  Government  in  Its  dealings  with  other  nations. 
We  have  been  trying  to  bi  lild  up  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
respect  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  the  good  faith  and  thj  honor  and  integrity  and  in  the 
unselfishness  of  the  Unite  i  States  of  America. 

To  cease  the  purchase  ( f  silver  in  foreign  countries  would 
result  in  a  severe  blow  to  certain  Latin-American  countries 
which  are  among  our  best  customers. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Preside  at,  would  the  Senator  go  so  far  as 
to  advocate  exports  even  hough  we  only  get  a  bad  debt  for 
those  exports? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  las  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion now  under  considerat  ion. 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  think  it  t  as  a  very  direct  bearing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Well,  the  Senator  and  I  disagree  about 
that. 

Mr.  TAPT.    The  questio  a  is 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  ar<  not  asking  that  we  export  Amer- 
ican products  in  return  fc^  bad  debts.  Silver,  which  has  all 
through  history  had  a  vilue  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
value,  is  not  a  bad  debt. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  under!  tand,  the  Senator  argues  that  we 
should  stimulate  exports,  \  hether  we  get  something  for  them 
which  is  worth  anything  oi  whether  it  is  not  worth  anything, 
in  order  to  promote  the  good-neighbor  policy  in  South 
America.    Is  that  what  thi   Senator  means? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  S  enator  understands  that  he  is  still 
lacking  and  deficient  in  understanding.  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort;  I  intimated  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  I  believe  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  do  not  think  that  silver  can  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  or  in  the  same  category  as  bad  debts  of  the  type 
to  which  the  Senator  refeis. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  i  resident,  I  listened  to  the  question 
of  the  able  Senator  from  O  lio,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  allowed 
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to  relinquish  his  duties  in  the  Senate  to  become  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  wonder  what  he  meant 
when  he  asked  whether  or  not  we  should  take  something  that 
is  worth  nothing,  as  against  something  which  is  wortii  some- 
thing.   Is  that  what  the  Senator  said? 

Mr  TAFT.  I  am  about  to  move  to  reduce  the  amount 
ftHotted  to  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  I  wondered  whether 
the  Senator's  argument  with  regard  to  silver  went  so  far  as 
to  advocate  the  accepUnce  of  bad  loans  in  order  to  stimulate 
exports.    I  am  glad  to  know  that  his  argvunent  does  not  go 

that  far.  ^  ._«,        • 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    May  I  continue,  with  the  permission  of 

the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  When  we  take  silver  we  take  that 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  money  of  America.  In  1792,  when 
we  estabUshed  our  mint  and  our  money,  bimetallism,  namely, 
gold  and  sUver,  was  made  the  basis.  We  established  the 
value  of  those  metals  in  trade.  We  established  theu-  value 
as  the  money  of  the  country.  We  cannot  relinquish  that 
basis  repudiate  the  sUver  which  is  daUy  offered  to  us  from 
foreign  countries,  and  say  to  them,  "We  will  give  you  our 
surplus  commodities,  but  we  will  not  take  your  money,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  your  money  has  been  established 
as  the  basis  of  our  money." 

That  is  the  whole  question  Involved.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  purchase,  because  we  do  not  purchase.  We  simply  take 
silver  as  a  basis  of  exchange  for  our  surplus  commodities. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  When  we  export  American  products  and  take  silver 
in  return,  we  take  it  at  the  world  price. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  world  price  happens  now  to  be  about 

35  cents  an  oimce.  ^     „  ^ 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    And  we  put  it  out  at  $1.29.    Between 

the  two  we  make  a  profit. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Let  us  assume  that  we  do  not  at  tnis 
time  need  all  this  silver.  If  we  do  not  accept  payment  for 
our  exports  in  silver,  we  must  accept  it  in  gold  if  the  coun- 
tries buying  our  products  can  obtain  the  gold.  Gold  is  the 
medium  of  international  exchange  among  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.    We  have  more  gold  than  sihrer. 

Though  we  have  silver  which  we  do  not  need,  we  have  even 
more  gold  But  when  we  seU  American  wheat,  cotton,  auto- 
mobiles agricultural  machinery,  tobacco,  and  other  >^erican 
products  to  foreign  countries  we  take  in  return  what  they 
can  pay  for  it  in  silver;  and  silver  has  a  market  value  in  the 
world  When  we  stop  buying  silver  from  them  we  practi- 
cally serve  notice  on  them  that  we  do  not  desire  to  have 
any  business  relations  with  them  because  we  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  pay  for  the  products  we  send  them  in  the  thing 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  further. 

Mr  McCARRAN.  Nothing  gratifies  me  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  President  pro  tempore  and  myself  have  been 
able  to  convert  the  splendid  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  realize  the  real  truth  of  the  problem  Involved;  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  may  have  contributed  something 
which  has  won  over  the  leadership  of  the  majority. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  am  willing  to  give  credit  to  both  Sen- 
ators" from  Nevada  to  the  fullest  extent  for  my  conversion. 
The  Senator  Is  famiUar  with  the  old  adage  that  so  long  as 
the  light  holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest  sinner  may  return 

Mr  President,  we  are  sending  to  Mexico  more  than  $62.- 
000  000  worth  of  American  products.  Mexico  produces  an- 
nuaUy  more  than  81,000,000  ounces  of  silver.  Peru  buys  from 
us  $17,000,000  worth  of  American  products  and  produces 
20  000.000  ounces  of  silver.  Chile  buys  from  us  «25.0O0XKK) 
worth  of  American  products  and  produces  more  than  1 ,000^ 
000  ounces  of  silver.  Bolivia  buys  from  us  between  $5,000,000 
and  $6,000,000  worth  of  American  products  and  produces 
more  than  10,000,000  ounces  of  silver. 

What  are  these  countries  buying  from  us?  I  speak  now 
only  of  the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  whose 


friendship,  cooperation,  fatth,  and  confidence  we  are  under- 
taking to  establish  and  to  retain.    How  can  we  retain  that 
confidence;  how  can  we  buttress  the  fortificaUons  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Western  Hemisph<?re.  if  we  deny  to  our  sister 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  right  to  buy  Ameri- 
can products  and  to  pay  for  them  in  the  commodity  which 
they  produce?    The  silver  which  they  exchange  for  our 
products  buys  agricultural  machinery,  radios,  typewriters, 
industrial  and  electrical  machinery,  automobUes,  and  trucks 
and  parts  thereof,  metals  and  manufactures,   including  a 
great  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products,  petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts derived  from  petroleum,  such  as  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and 
greases,  textiles  and  textile  products.  Including  raw  cotton, 
cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products  of  all  kinds,  in  addition 
to  raw  agricultural  products  produced  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  international  chaos  which  surrounds  the  nations  of 
the  world  today,  is  willing  to  serve  notice  on  the  American 
republics  that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  business  with  them; 
that  all  our  protestations  of  friendship  are  hypocrisy;  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  stop  selling  to  them  what  we  need  to 
sell  in  order  to  employ  thousands  of  American  workmen, 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  in  payment  the  thing 
which  they  can  export  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  any  further. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  say  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee   'Notwithstanding  your  record  and  reputation  for 
careful  consideration  of  every  bill  referred  to  you:  notwith- 
standing that  for  reasons  which  are  sufficient  and  sound  the 
subcommittee  has  not  seen  fit  to  report  the  biU  to  the  full 
committee  and  the  full  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  dis- 
charge the  subcommittee  from  further  consideration,  you 
shall  no  longer  consider  the  implications,  ramifications,  and 
consequences  of  this  legislation."    In  the  posture  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  not  only  in  the  western  world  but 
throughout  the  world,  the  chaos,  confusion,  suspicion,  and 
fear  which  surroimd  the  people  of  every  nation.  I  hope  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  say  to  the  western  world, 
"We  are  yet  mercenary;  we  are  yet  selfish;  we  are  yet  provin- 
cial.   We  do  not  propose  any  longer  to  have  either  com- 
mercial or  diplomatic  relations  with  you  because  we  do  not 
want  to  buy  from  you  any  more  sUver.  which,  in  aU  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now, 
and  in  all  the  years  that  lie  before  us.  has  had  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

Por  that  reason  and  others  I  could  urge  except  for  the 
lack  of  time  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  this  matter,  because  I  presume  it  will  come  to  us  in  a 
different  way  hereafter.    I  hardly  suppose  it  will  be  flnaUy 

disposed  of  at  this  time.  .     ^  ^     .^ 

Mr  President,  I  agree  with  the  view  entertained  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Towwsorol  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.  I  am  opposed  to  continuing 
that  program.  But  that  Is  not  what  at  this  time  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  controlling  question.  Lately  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  appreciate  the  integrity,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  integrity,  of  committees  and  the  procedure  of 
the  committees  in  this  body.  I  do  not  want  to  see  estab- 
lished a  rule  by  which  we  will  take  away  from  a  committee, 
either  under  the  dictation  of  a  majority  in  this  body  or  of 
anybody  else,  the  consideration  of  important  matters  which 
are  still  before  the  committee,  and  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  committee  is  seeking  to  avoid 
action  or  unreasonably  delay  action. 

If  I  thought  that  the  committee  In  this  instance  was  guilty 
of  refusing  to  act  when  It  should  act,  and  as  speedily  as  It 
should  I  should  feel  entirely  different  about  the  matter: 
but  th'e  Senate  ought  to  maintain  its  machinery  of  doing 
business  In  aD  Its  Integrity,  and  It  ought  to  do  so  as  against 
majorities  and  as  against  the  dictation  of  those  outside  the 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  that  we  ourselves 
determine  in  what  manner  we  shaU  proceed  and  *^°*^^® 
shall  dispose  of  our  business  in  the  Senate.    I  have  had 
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reason  to  beUeve  that  there  Is  nothing  more  important  than 
that  the  Senate  appreciate  the  maintenance  of  its  machinery 
in  all  its  integrity.  I  therefore  do  not  feel  that  I  want  to 
vote  to  take  away  from  the  committee  an  important  matter 
of  this  kind,  without  any  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  do  its  duty,  and  without  any  evidence 
that  the  committee  has  failed  to  meet  the  situation. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  trade  argument  which 
is  so  thoroughly  accentuated  in  these  days  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  purchasing  foreign  silver.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  committee  go  a  little  further  with  the  examination  it 
has  already  made  and  examine  into  the  question  of  what  is 
behind  the  purchase  of  silver,  aside  from  the  question  of 
trade.  In  my  opinion  there  is  much  back  of  it.  If  there  is 
trade  value  to  it,  of  course  we  want  to  maintain  it.  We 
want  trade  evennvhere.  We  want  trade  in  Japan,  Germany, 
andjsherever  we  can  get  it.  Trade  is  not  a  thing  of  likes 
and  dislikes:  and  it  will  be  well  if  our  Government  remem- 
bers that  fact.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  will  pursue 
that  course;  but  I  think  when  we  come  to  investigate  the 
question  of  trade  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  silver, 
we  shall  find  that  the  trade  question  is  a  secondary  question 
in  this  matter.  But  with  reference  to  the  question  of  dis- 
charging the  committee  and  passing  upon  the  measure  at  this 
time,  my  experience  of  late  teaches  me  to  believe  that  I 
should  not  in  any  way  join  in  a  program  which  will  disre- 
gard the  integrity  of  the  machinery  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  afternoon  the  Senate, 
almost  by  unanimous  vote,  took  a  bill  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  passed  it.  It  may 
be  that  it  broke  the  machinery  of  the  Senate;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  almost  by  unanimous  vote, 
sustained  that  proposal.  I  maintain  that  the  Senate  as  such 
Is  supreme  over  its  committees,  and  that  when  its  commit- 
tees fail  to  report,  when  its  committees  try  to  pigeonhole 
legislation,  the  Senate  always  has  a  right  to  override  its 
committees,  because  the  committees  are  the  servants  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  committees 
are  the  servants  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  can  always 
take  a  bill  away  from  a  committee  when  it  thinks  proper; 
but  what  I  said  was — and  my  position  was  and  still  is — that 
so  long  as  a  committee  is  acting  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Senate,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
pigeonhole  a  bill,  there  is  no  evidence  of  bad  faith  upon  the 
part  of  the  committee,  the  committee  is  having  its  hearings 
or  has  had  its  hearings  and  is  now  considering  the  matter 
and  prepared  to  consider  it;  I  think  the  committee  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  discussion,  but  I  hope  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Shipstead]  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  pigeonholing  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  I  explained,  when  the  Senator  was  not 
on  the  floor,  that  a  subcommittee  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] — and  nobody 
would  ever  suggest  that  he  would  deliberately  evade  his 
responsibility — has  held  hearings  for  over  a  period  of  2 
months.  The  hearings  have  not  yet  been  concluded.  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Virginia  shortly  before  he  left — I 
am  sorry  that  he  is  not  here  now — when  he  expected  to 
report  the  bill,  and  he  said  he  was  not  ready  to  report  it. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  comes  to  the 
full  committee  the  full  committee  will  take  up  this  matter. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  committee  will  report  one 
way  or  the  other  upon  the  legislation  after  it  has  delil)er- 
ated  upon  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  never,  certainly  never  since  I  have  been 
its  chairman,  and  never  that  I  recall  since  I  have  been  a 
member — although  I  will  speak  with  certainty  of  the  time 
since  I  have  been  chairman — has  there  been  a  report  made 
by  the  committee  by  polling  the  members  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    No  bill  has  ever  left  the  committee  except  after 
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thorough  discussion.  We  certainly  will  discuss  this  matter 
just  as  soon  as  the  subcoi  timitte  reports  upon  it,  and  then 
report  to  the  full  Senate  r  ?garding  it. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  ]  'resident,  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York  referring  to  the  siher  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  r  ferrlng  to  the  amendment  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  E  elaware  is  now  offering  as  to  the 
pending  bill.  It  was  introduced  separately  as  a  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  a:  id  referred  to  our  committee.  It 
was  then  referred  to  the  i  ubcommittee  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gi  ass].  The  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  has  been  a  very  busy  c  lairman,  took  up  the  matter  some 
2  months  ago  and  held  heirings  over  a  period  of  2  months. 
The  hearings  have  not  been  concluded.  Nobody  would  even 
intimate  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  be  a  party 
to  a  scheme  to  delay  the  ronsideration  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  say,  the  Senator  frjm  Virginia  told  me  just  recently 
that  he  was  not  quite  reaily  to  report  on  the  bill.  As  soon 
as  the  report  comes  to  thi  ■  full  committee,  like  every  other 
report  from  the  subcommi  ;tee,  it  will  be  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  full  committee,  considered,  and  a  report  thereon 
made  to  the  Senate,  either  adversely  or  favorably  or  with 
amendments,  whatever  th<  determination  of  the  committee 
may  be.  I  do  not  know  a  ;ingle  instance  in  which  there  has 
been  any  delay  by  the  com  tnittee  after  its  subcommittee  has 
reported  to  the  full  commi  tee. 

That  is  the  exact  situati  >n. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Pre.s  dent,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  di- 
rectly and  frankly  wheth(r  there  was  any  effort  upon  the 
part  of  anyone,  to  the  kn<  wledge  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  to  delay  this  matter  » 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  ^r.  President,  it  has  been  stated  here, 
and  I  think  correctly,  that  this  particular  bill  was  held 
up  at  the  request  of  the  S4  cretary  of  State.  If  that  is  what 
Senators  call  democracy,  they  have  a  different  definition 
of  democracy  than  I  have. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  that  is  so.  I  was  not  informed  about 
it.  I  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  like  any  other 
official,  has  a  right  to  pesent  to  the  subcommittee  any 
testimony  he  may  wish  to  jive  upon  a  particular  subject.  I 
know  of  no  delay,  howevei .  Whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
asked  to  be  heard,  I  do  ndt  know.  If  he  had,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  unreasonat  le  or  unusual  request.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  wi  h  me  that  he  has  never  known 
an  instance,  after  the  subc  >mmittee  has  reported  to  the  full 
committee,  in  which  the  particular  legislation  reported  was 
not  promptly  taken  up  by  t  le  full  committee,  considered,  and 
reported  upon.    Am  I  accurate  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  think  the  Senator  is  accurate  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  F  resident,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
subject  which  has  no  complications.    What  is  the  reason  why 

months  to  get  a  report  upon  it? 
cated  secrecy  in  regard  to  this 


it  should  take  more  than 
What   is   the  great,   comp 
question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  am  no 
that.   We  were  waiting  for 


able  to  Inform  the  Senator  as  tc 
e  subcommittee  to  report.  There 
must  be  some  questions  invdlved,  because  testimony  was  taken 
for  a  period  of  a  month  and  p  number  of  witnesses  and  experts 
appeared.  There  are  kindred  subjects  involved  which  I  think 
ought  to  receive  careful  coi  isideration.  As  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah],  the  question  of  trade 
undoubtedly  is  involved.  C  ur  full  committee  has  never  dis- 
cussed the  bill,  and  we  hav;  never  had  the  testimony  of  the 
subcommittee  presented  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  rather 
hasty  action  upon  so  impor  ant  a  matter,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  shall  maintain  he  orderly  procedure  of  this  body 
and  the  integrity  of  our  cor  imittees. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  I  resident.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Senator  says  this  is  hasty  ac  tion  when  the  committee  has  held 
hearings,  and  they  have  b<en  printed  for  2  months,  and  in 
those  hearings  the  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
we  ought  to  stop  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.    Then  to. 
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saj'  that  this  Is  hasty  action  is  astonl^iing.  We  are  acting 
tonight  on  a  $2,300,000,000  bill.  How  long  has  it  been  before 
the  committee?    It  came  in  about  15  day^  ago. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Was  the  Senator's  bill  ever  considered  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Not  this  amendment;  no. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  Just  what  I  am  saying;  but  it  Is 
before  our  committee. 

The  PRESIDEl^  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  TowifSKNDl. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND  and  other  Senators  called  for  the  jreas 
and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
"    The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Danaher 

La  Follette 

Sheppard 

Andrews 

D»I\18 

Lodge 

Shlp'tead 

Ashunt 

EUender 

Liicas 

Siattery 

Austin 

Prazier 

Lundeen 

Smith 

BaUey 

George 

McCarran 

Stewart 

Bankhfftd 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Taft 

Barbour 

Gibson 

Mead 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Barkley 

■  Gillette 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bilbo 

Green 

Mlnton 

Tobey 

Bone 

Gulfey 

Murray 

Townaend 

Borah 

Gumey 

Neely 

Truman 

Bridges 

Hale 

Rorrls 

Tydlnga 

Brown 

Harrtcon 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Bulow 

Hatch 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Burke 

Hayden 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Byrd 

Hill 

Plttman 

Walsh 

Byrnes 

Holmaa 

Radcllffe    - 

Wheeler 

Capper 

Hnlt 

Reed 

Chaves 

Hughes 

Riiasell 

Clark.  Idaho 

Johnion.  Calif. 

Schwarta 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johruon.  Colo. 

Srhwallenbach 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Bighty-cne  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quormn  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Etelaware  [Mr.  TowwsenbI.  On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  demanded  and  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caD  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  fwhen  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan). 
Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  on  this  question,  I  transfer 
my  pair  with  him  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNaryI,  who,  if  present,  would  vote  sis  I  am  about  to  vote. 
I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1,  which 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
SmathkrsI.    I  am,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  (when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this 
question  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  OvzrtonJ.  If  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
were  present  he  woxild  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  who  is  absent.  I  understand  he  has  a  special  pair  on 
this  vote,  so  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ReykoldsI  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  CoicnalltI  Is  absent  because 
of  illness.  He  has  a  general  pair  on  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  LMr.  KmcJ.  who  Is  unavoidably  de- 
tained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
DoMAHEYl.  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  DownttI,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HerrihgI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  LekI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Locak].  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut LMr.  MaloniyI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 


OvxRTONl.  and  the  Senat<H-  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SacATHotsl 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr,  QlassI  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lcxl.  I  am  ad\ised  that 
if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38,  nays  41,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


Adams 

Byrd 

Hoi  man 

Shlpptead 

Ashxirst 

Capper 

Holt 

Taft 

Austin 

Danaher 

Jotmaon.  Calif.  * 

robty 

Bailey 

Davis 

Lodge 

Townaend 

Frazlcr 

Tydlngs 

Bone 

George 

Lundeen 

Vandenberg 

Bridges 

Gerry 

Miller 

Walah 

Brown 

Glbaon 

Nye 

White 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Beed 

Burke 

Hale 

Uvmn 

NAYS— 41 

Andrews 

Ouffey 

Murray 

Smith 

Bankhead 

Harrison 

Neely 

Stewart 

Barkley 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Thomas.  CklA. 

Borah 

Hayden 

OMahoney 

Thotnat,  Utah 

Byrnes 

HUl 

Pepp>er 

Chavez 

Huphes 

Pitaiian 

VauNuya 

Clark.  Idaho 

Johnson,  Colo.        Radcllffe 

Wacner 

Clark.  Mo. 

MrCarran 

Schwartz 

Wheelar 

EMender 

McKellar 

Bcbwellenbach 

GUlette 

Mead 

Sheppard 

Green 

Mlnton 

Siattery 

NOT  VOTINQ— n 

BUbo 

Glass 

Logan 

Smathera 

Caraway 

Herring 

McNary 

WUey 

Connidly 

King 

Maloney 

ZX>nahey 

La  FoUette 

Overton 

ZX>wney 

Lee 

Reynolds 

So  Mr.  Townsend's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (putting  the  question). 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHEELER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Just  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
parliamentary  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  Chair  put  the  ques- 
tion as  to  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  but  he  did  not  put 
any  question  as  to  the  "noes."  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
result  be  one  way  or  another;  to  that  kind  of  parliamentary 
tactics  I  do  not  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
mistaken,  and  it  will  be  left  to  Senators.  The  Chair  did 
ask  for  the  "noes."  Without  objection,  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  again.  (Putting  the  question.!  The  Chair  is  of 
opinion  that  the  "ayes"  have  It  ' 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    The  result  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Chair 
has  announced  the  result. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwe.  The  Chair  stated  the 
result  in  the  first  ruling.  The  Senator  from  Montana  bai 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  May  I  ask,  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
why  did  the  Chair  put  the  question  again  if  the  result  had 
been  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  did  it  out  of 
respect  for  the   Senator  from  California,  who  raised  the 
question. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    It  meant  nothing  whatever,  if  it  was  all 

over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  says  again  it 
was  over  at  the  first  vote,  undoubtedly  so.  The  Chair  put 
the  question  and  waited. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the  Chair  asked  for  the 
"noes"  In  the  first  instance.  I  did  not  hear  It,  and  for  that 
reason  I  made  the  objection  which  I  stated.    I  think  that  in 
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the  haste  that  was  pursued  by  the  Chair  he  forgot  to  ask 
for  the  "noes." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  has  some  priv- 
ileges in  this  body.  "Hie  Chair  did  ask  for  the  "noes,"  and 
it  was  responded  to  by  some.  The  Senator  from  California 
did  not  hear  the  request  for  the  "noes,"  evidently. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    That  is  quite  true. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Then  the  Chair  stated 
that  by  unanimous  consent  he  would  put  the  question  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  was  a  very  courteous 
and  a  proper  thing  for  the  Chair  to  do,  but  there  were  about 
30  other  Senators  back  of  me  who  did  not  hear  the  Chair 
ask  for  the  "noes." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  has  attempted 
to  cure  his  haste,  if  it  was  haste,  but  he  did  ask  for  the 
"noes."    The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  on 
page  9.  beginning  vvith  line  11,  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "section"  on  page  10. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9,  line  11.  after  line  10. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through  line  2.  on  page  10.  as 
follows : 

RAILROAO    E;)UIPMENT 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Corporation 
shall  have  power — 

(a)  Through  public  bidding  or  private  negotiations  to  make 
contracts  lor.  or  to  aid  In  financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
the  purchase  or  construction  ol  railroad  equipment  by  a  carrier 
or  to  be  acquired  by  a  carrier  or  carriers  under  contract  and  of 
such  type  and  design  as  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, be  specified  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  by  whom  such  railroad 
equipment  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  to  make  contracts  to  aid 
In  financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise,  the  purchase,  rebuilding, 
repair,  or  disposition  of  old  railroad  equipment;   and 

(b)  To  lease,  with  or  without  the  option  to  purchase,  or  to  sell 
or  rent  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  shall  prescribe,  any 
railroad  equipment  constructed,  rebuilt,  or  repaired  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  shall 
be  adopted  it  will  mean  that  that  provision  in  the  bill  relating 
to  railroad  equipment  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  A  point  of  order.  May  we  have  order?  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  attempting 
to  preserve  order. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Section  7  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Corx>oration  shall 
have  power — 

(a)  Through  public  bidding  or  private  negotiations  to  make 
contracts  for,  or  to  aid  In  financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  railroad  equipment  by  a  carrier 
or  to  be  acquired  by  a  carrier  or  carriers  under  contract  and  of 
such  type  and  design  as  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation, 
be  specified  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  by  whom  such  railroad  equip- 
ment Is  intended  to  be  used,  and  to  make  contracts  to  aid  In 
financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise,  the  purchase,  rebuilding, 
repair,  or  disposition  of  old  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  this  provision  the 
Corporation  could  buy  equipment  for  a  road  and  could  take 
in  part  payment  old  equipment  which  a  railroad  has. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  This  would  put  Uncle  Sam  into  the  jvmk 
business,  if  nothing  else,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  That  is  true,  it  would  put  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  Corporation  in  the  junk  business  if  they  wanted  to 
go  into  it. 

Though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  the  testimony  before  the  committee  siiows  that 
they  Intended  to  do  exactly  that  thing.  In  other  words,  the 
Corporation  could  buy  equipment  for  a  railroad,  and  the 
railroad  would  have  some  old  equipment,  and  they  would 
trade  it  in  as  part  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion would  lend  them  the  balance  of  the  money  needed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  such  order  that  all  may  hear,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  stating  something  of  value  which 
should  be  heard,  and  I  ask  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
restore  order. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  point  of  order,  of 
course,  is  well  taken.  Th<  re  are  a  number  of  Senators 
present  who  desire  to  hear  he  argument  being  made.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  those  w  lo  do  not  desire  to  listen  retire 
to  the  cloak  room.  The  Ch  lir  feels  that  he  should  state  to 
the  occupants  of  the  galler  es  that  they  are  guests  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  will  please  not  engage  in  conversation. 
Conversation  causes  confusisn  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    Does  not  he  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration already  have  power  to  make  these  loans,  and  has  it 
not  already  the  funds  with  m  hich  to  make  loans  for  this  very" 
purpose? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  RecDnstruction  Finance  Corporation 
now  has  the  money,  and  it  :an  make  loans  to  the  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  new  equipment. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  And  this  provision  in  the  bill  Is  entirely 
unnecessary? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  It  is  ei  tlrely  unnecessary,  except  that 
if  the  Corporation  wants  t<i  take  in  old  equipment  in  ex- 
change for  new  equipment,  and  apply  it  upon  the  purchase 
price,  then  the  bill  provide!;  that  they  shall  have  40  years 
in  which  to  pay  for  it.  The  Corporation  can  lend  the  money 
to  the  railroads  or  lease  the  ( equipment  to  them  for  the  period 
of  40  years,  and  lend  the  money  to  them  at  about  one-hall 
of  1  percent  more  than  wha  it  costs  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  can  lease  the  equipment  to  the  rail- 
roads for  40  years,  and  they  ;an  take  an  equipment  trust  and 
have  them  pay  it  off  in  40  years,  and  before  the  40  years 
expires  the  equipment  which  they  take  will  be  absolutely 
worthless,  and  of  no  valu(  whatsoever.  They  cannot  do 
this  through  public  bidding  but  they  can  do  it  by  private 
negotiation.  There  has  ne  rer  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  In  my  judgment,  a  rr  ore  loosely  drawn  provision  than 
this  section  giving  the  R.  P.  C.  the  power  to  make  contracts 
and  negotiate  with  railroads,  and  to  turn  equipment  over  to 
them.  It  is  almost  impossil  le  of  administration,  and  every- 
one who  has  studied  the  pro  )lem  knows  the  Government  will 
never  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Piesident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Has  th  J  committee  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  chairman  ever  had  his  matter  before  it.  or  was  it 
brought  before  it,  or  was  t  le  Senator  consulted  about  the 
matter? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Coi  timittee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
has  studied  this  problem  o  railroad  financing  for  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  There  was  rever  the  slightest  intimation  of 
this  proposal  brought  to  t)  le  attention  of  any  member  of 
our  committee;  we  were  nev2r  consulted  about  it  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  who  knows  any  hing  about  it  would  have  been 
unanimously  against  a  projosition  of  this  kind,  because  we 
know  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  way  of  financing  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  rai  roads,  and  we  also  know  of  the 
tremendous  losses  which  ha  re  already  been  sustained  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Coporation  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  loans  which  it  has  mat]  e  to  the  railroads.  I  happen  to 
know  of  one  particular  initance  of  a  loan  of  $80,000,000 
made  to  one  railroad,  and  tie  securities  for  that  loan,  which 
the  Government  has  today,  1  lave  a  market  value  which  would 
not  amoimt  to  50  percent  o '  the  amount  of  the  loan.  How 
many  other  loans  have  been  made  which  are  in  the  same 
condition  no  one  knows  at  he  present  time  except  the  Re- 
construction Rnance  Corp)ration.  We  do  not  have  any 
positive,  definite  information,  although  I  asked  for  such 
information  something  like  2  or  3  months  ago. 

Suppose  a  loan  is  made  t )  a  railroad,  and  as  security  the 
Government  takes  an  old  engine,  or  an  old  car,  or  an  old 
machine  of  any  kind  or  character;  what  are  the  farmers  of 
the  coimtry  going  to  say  at  out  that?  Further,  suppose  the 
loan  is  made  at  the  rate  of  one-half  percent  more  than  the 
money  costs  the  Government  to  obtain.  The  farmers  are 
going  to  say,  "We  want  to  make  loans  on  the  same  basis." 
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A  farmer  might  come  in  with  a  couple  of  mules  and  say, 
•Tiend  me  the  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  mules,"  and  offer  as 
sectirity  the  old  broken-down  mules.  Farmers  In  the  North- 
west will  bring  in  old  brc*en-down  farm  machines — thresh- 
ing machines,  plows,  and  harrows — and  crffer  to  turn  them 
into  the  Government  In  order  to  get  a  loan  with  which  to 
buy  new  equipment,  and  then  the  loan  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  40  years  in  which  to  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  took  as 
seciulty  for  loans  a  lot  of  old  second-hand  tractors  and 
cultivators  and  other  farm  machinery  in  order  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  buy  new  equipment  we  would  be  doing  better 
than  we  would  do  imder  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEry.  Mr.  President,  we  are  doing  that  very 
thing  now  under  the  Rehabihtation  Act,  and  we  have  $300.- 
000,000  in  this  bill  for  continuing  the  rehabilitation  service 
under  which  farmers  are  able  to  purchase  new  machinery 
in  lieu  of  old  and  equip  their  farms  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  a  more  modest  way  under  the  appropriation  heretofore 

made. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  beg  to  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.    There   is  not  any  method  today  by  which  a 
farmer  can   turn  in  his  second-hand  used   machinery  or 
horses  or  cows  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
get  some  new  mules  or  seme  new  machinery,  and  have  his 
old  equipment   apply  on  the  pajonent.    The  Government 
will  be  in  the  second-hand  business  and  junk  business  if  we 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  as  with  the  railroads. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator  is  mistaken  about  that. 
Mr.  WHEELER.    No;  I  am  not. 
Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, when  this  legislation  was  before  that  committee,  and 
this  particxilar  section  pertaining  to  the  railroads  was  under 
discussion.  I  asked  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  where  the  genesis  was 
for  this  legislation,  and  to  save  my  soul  I  could  not  find  out. 
Furthermore,  any  railroad  in  this  coimtry  can  borrow  all 
the  money  it  wants  to  on  equipment,  and  these  equipment 
bonds  go  like  hot  cakes  without  the  Government  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  wet  nurse  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
called  attention  to  that,  because  the  endence  before  the 
committee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  railroads  can  go  to 
any  banking  institution  in  the  country  and  borrow  money 
for  equipment  by  giving  equipment  trtist  certificates,  cover- 
ing a  ijeriod  of  3^ars.  but  not  more  than  40  years. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  merely  rise  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  would  not  withdraw  his  statement  about  the  rehabihta- 
tion of  farmers  as  a  comparison  with  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  Does  the  Senator  realize  the  condition  in  which 
farmers  must  be  before  they  can  secure  the  type  of  aid  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  familiar  with  the  practices  in  the 
administration  of  the  Rehabihtation  Act.  I  was  replsnng 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  who  seemed  to  suggest  that 
under  the  program  cf  this  bill  and  under  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  in  vogue,  we  were  not  doing  this; 
that  we  were  not  rehabilitating;  that  we  were  not  making 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  buy  new  machinery  or  to  buy 
new  stock  or  to  equip  their  farms  with  them  in  order  that 
they  might  carry  on  their  operations  with  some  fair  chance 
for  success. 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  merely  wanted  to  say  It  is  true  that  we 
have  done  a  great  work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  certain 
class  of  farmers:  for  those  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves under  any  circunistances;  but  to  compare  the  law 
under   which  that  has  been  done  with  this  provision  ol 
the  pending  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  so  farfetched  that  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  not  insist  on  that  statement. 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr!  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McKQJLAR.  What  will  the  Ooremment  do  with  the 
old  machinery  and  equipment  that  It  will  take  as  part  pay- 
ment on  the  new?  What  will  become  of  that?  What  will 
it  do  with  that?    What  use  has  the  Government  for  it? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  None  whatever.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  be  done  with  the  old  equipment.  You  can  go  out 
today  and  see  old  boxcars  that  are  being  jimked  by  the  rail- 
roads because  they  are  of  no  value  except  as  jtmk.  You  can 
find  old  engines  being  Junked.  When  the  engine  is  worn 
out.  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  imder  the  sun  except  for  Junk. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Well,  we  will  be  able  to  sell  it  to 
Japan  as  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    The  Senator,  as  I  understood  him. 
stated  that  the  railroads  can  now  go  into  the  capital  market 
and  procure  capital  for  eqtiipment  loans. 
Mr.  WHEELER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  that  statement  so  far  as  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  concerned;  but  it  was  also  testified,  I  think, 
unanimously,  by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  that  in  order 
to  do  that  the  railroads  had  to  pay  20  percent  down  in  cash 
before  they  could  be  financed  through  a  bond  issue  and 
through  private-investment  bankers. 

Mr.  Jones,  I  think  it  was.  testified  that  many  of  the  rail- 
roads were  unable  to  put  up  20  percent  in  cash  and  get  the 
equipment  loans  made  on  a  100-percent  basis  that  were 
fairly  good.  He  testified  also  that  the  R.  P.  C.  had  made 
several  such  loans  within  the  last  6  months  and  that  they 
felt  that  a  100-percent  equipment  loan  was  a  good  loan  if 
properly  made  and  properly  supervised,  and  that  many  rail- 
roads might  be  unable  and  are  unable  today  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  private -capital  market  because  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  20 -percent  down  payment. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Jones'  testimony. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  railroads  today  can  buy  equipment  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee diu'ing  the  hearings  was  that  the  railroads  could 
borrow  all  the  money  they  wanted  on  equipment  trusts. 

But  this  measure  goes  further  than  that.    This  measure 
permits  the  railroads  to  turn  in  their  old  equipment  and  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  deal  on  any  kind  of  basis.    In  other 
words,  we  have  thrown  the  matter  wide  open. 
Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  want  to  point  out  this  fact,  that  when  Mr. 
John  J.  Pelley.  representing  all  the  railroads*  of  this  coimtry, 
came  before  our  committee  and  took  up  this  matter,  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  should  be 
dropped  out  of  the  bill.  Then  they  revised  the  plan  some- 
what and  modified  It  according  to  the  present  plan,  and  then 
they  asked  him  about  it.  and  he  answered  in  effect  in  a 
spirit  of  fine  tolerance,  "Let  it  be  In.  although  we  do  not  need 
It." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  R.  P.  C.  has  already 
established  the  policy  of  making  equipment  loans  to  thL>  rail- 
roads, and  even  to  railroads  which  are  in  financial  difficulties, 
for  it  made  a  loan  to  the  Denver  Ic  Rio  Grande,  a  bankrupt 
road,  at  the  rate  of  2%  percent,  and  it  made  a  loan  to  the 
Western  Maryland,  a  road  in  some  kind  of  receivership,  at 
the  low  rate  of  iVe  percent. 

It  is  a  laughable  thing,  this  proposal.  There  Is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  strike  out  this  section  from  the  bill;  and  that  will 
make  a  bad  bill  a  little  bit  better  than  worse.  Then  kill  the 
bill.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  if  not 
all  of  the  railroads  have  outstanding  bond  Issues  that  are 
underlain  by  a  blanket  mortgage  to  secure  their  payment, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  have  to  Issue  equipment- trustr 
certificates  in  order  to  get  new  money  with  which  to  obtain 
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new  equipment  to  operate  their  roads,  what  sort  of  secuiity 
could  the  Government  be  able  to  get  in  the  face  of  that  sort 
of  financial  condition,  which  is  almost  universal  with  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be 
to  get  a  Government  loan  for  40  years  with  which  to  buy 
equipment,  but  the  equipment  would  be  worn  out  in  a  period 
of  from  15  to  20  years. 

Mr.  BONE.  Obviously  a  mortgage  could  not  be  placed  on 
equipment  that  is  presently  mortgaged,  and  it  would  of 
Eecessity  have  to  rest  on  the  new  stuff.  There  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  how  valuable  that  kind  of  a  mortgage 
would  be. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  R.  P.  C.  are  lending  money  to  banks 
and  receivers  of  banks  at  3  percent.  They  are  loaning  money 
to  mortgage-insurance  companies  at  3V2  percent.  They  are 
loaning  it  to  the  railroads  generally  at  4  percent,  and  in 
some  instances  on  equipment  trusts,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  said,  at  something  less  than  3'i  percent. 

Industrial  loans  are  made  at  4  percent  for  a  period  of 
2  years.  Self -liquidating  loans  are  made  at  4  percent  for  a 
period  of  2  years  from  April  1.  1931.  R.  P.  C.  securities  are 
exempt  from  all  Pederal,  State,  and  local  taxation,  except 
surtaxes,  gift  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes,  and  estate  taxes. 

They  are  loaning  money  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
for  3^2  percent  and  up  to  as  high  as  5  percent. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  loans  to  railroads  on  equip- 
ment trusts  for  Vi  of  1  percent  more  than  the  money  costs 
the  Government,  over  a  40-year  period,  when  they  are  not 
In  distressed  condition  so  far  as  borrowing  money  on  eqxiip- 
ment  trusts  is  concerned. 

Pirst,  they  can  borrow  it  from  any  of  the  banks  through- 
out the  country.  Secondly,  they  can  borrow  it  from  the 
R.  P.  C.  on  equipment  trusts.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
this  provision  in  the  bill;  and  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
permitted  to  turn  in  their  old  junk  as  part  payment  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  and  should  not  be  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  proposed  to  lease  equipment  to 
the  roads  for  a  40-year  period.  If  that  is  to  be  done  why 
should  not  the  Government  buy  equipment  for  the  farmer 
and  lease  it  to  him  for  a  period  of  40  years,  and  let  him  pay 
for  it  in  that  length  of  Ume? 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  if  we  do  this  the  great  utility 
interests  and  others  will  be  down  here  asking  to  be  ac- 
corded the  same  sort  of  treatment,  and  they  will  be  entitled 
to  it.  Many  manufacturers  and  other  businessmen  of  the 
country  are  in  distressed  condition,  and  would  like  new  ma- 
chinery. Why  should  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  lend  them  money  so  they  can  buy  equipment?  Why 
should  not  the  manufacturers  be  loaned  money  on  the  same 
basis,  and  the  farmers  and  every  other  class  of  business? 

I  submit  the  provision  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Has  the  Senator  ever  heard  in 
his  life  of  a  lessee  who  would  take  care  of  property  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  the  property? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
proved  that  at  the  time  the  United  States  Government  itself 
took  over  the  railroad  properties  during  the  war,  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  take  as  good  care  of  the  rail- 
road equipment  of  this  country  as  the  owners  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  It  would  be  very  much  cheaper  actually 
to  loan  the  money  to  the  railroads,  or  give  it  to  them,  than 
to  undertake  any  sort  of  leasing  proposition  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes.  I  have  no  objection  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  loan  money  to  the  railroads  upon  a  proper 
basis.  It  is  doing  it.  It  is  taking  terrific  losses  and  will 
take  more  losses.  But  if  property  is  leased  to  the  railroads, 
what  will  happen  is  as  the  Senator  has  said,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  in  litigation  with  the  railroads  for  the  next 
20  years.  At  the  present  time  there  are  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  for  money  which  they  say  is  due  them  by  reason  of 
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B«r.  WHEELER.    Because  of   the  testimony  before 
committee,  and  because  I  know  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  and  those  running  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corpo- 
ration will  make  worse  contracts  than  other  people  have  been 
making  throughout  the  years? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Or  the  Senator  from  Montana.  He  has 
his  mind  made  up.  He  is  not  for  the  bill.  He  wants  to  tear 
it  limb  from  limb. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  let  the 
Senator  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Montana  put  words  in  my  mouth,  either. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  Into  the 
Senator's  mouth. 

Mr.  MINTON.    The  Senator  certainly  did. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator's  mouth  is  big  enough  so 
that  I  can  do  it.    [Laughter  in  the  galleries.1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Senator  from  Montana 
will  suspend.  The  Chair  wislies  to  admonish  the  occupants 
of  the  galleries  that  they  are  here  as  guests  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  do  not  permit  any  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  disapprovaL 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  continue. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  Senator's  statement 
stand  in  the  Recxjrd.  It  is  all  right  with  me  if  he  wants  to 
Indulge  In  that  kind  of  tactics. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  will  take  the  remark  out  of  the  Rscoss. 

Mr.  MINTON.    No;  leave  it  in. 

■Mr  WHEELER.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  In; 
but  when  the  Senator  comes  before  the  Senate  and  says 
that  I  am  trying  to  tear  the  bill  limb  from  limb,  I  say  he 
is  stating  something  which  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
my  views  about  the  matter.  I  am  opposed  to  making  these 
loans.  I  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  make  them,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  never  entertain  a 

proposal  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr^  TOBEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  when  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
of  the  Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation,  appeared  before 
the  committee,  he  was  asked  how  much  money  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  had  lost  on  its  loans,  and  he 
said,  "I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  much."  However,  that 
statement  was  expurgated  from  the  hearings.  That  was  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
.    Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  was  referring  to  small  in- 
dustrial loans.  Nothing  connected  with  railroad  loans  had 
any  relationship  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  which 
is  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  testi- 
mony; but  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  has  made 
loans  and  has  lost  money  on  its  railroad  loans. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana what  security  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation 
has  been  obtaining  from  railroads  for  past  railroad  loans. 
What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  security? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  It  has  taken  bonds  and  securities  of  the 
railroads.  It  has  taken  all  kinds  of  bonds  and  securities  of 
various  railroads. 

Mr.  BONE.  Obviously,  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Cor- 
poration could  not  obtain  mortgage  liens  on  the  railroads 
when  they  are  covered  by  bond  issues. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No.  It  has  taken  securities  which  the 
railroads  have  held.  For  example,  many  of  the  railroads 
hold  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  other  railroads.  The  Recwi- 
struction  Pinance  Corporaiion  has  taken  such  things  as 
security  for  loans. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  i 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Briefly,  Is  not  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  this  section  of  the  bill  that  whereas  the  railroads 
have  always  been  able  to  borrow  money  on  equipment  trusts, 
which  are  considered  perhaps  the  very  best  railroad  securi- 
ties, or  among  the  very  best  railrcad  securities,  their  equip- 
ment trusts  are  limited  in  tenns  to  the  useful  Ufe  of  the 
equipment? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  This  section.  In  effect,  sets  up  a 
series  of  equipment  trusts  based  upon  something  like  three 
times  the  useful  life  of  the  equipment,  as  proven  by  railroad 
experience. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes.  When  the  proposal  was  first  dis- 
cussed, it  was  proposed  to  lease  equipment  to  the  railroads 
for  a  period  of  40  jrears.  That  was  the  original  idea  of  those 
who  sponsored  the  bill.  The  proposal  was  to  lease  the 
equipment  to  the  railroads  for  a  period  of  40  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  point  out,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  40-year  provision  to  which  he 
has  frequently  referred? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Yes.  I 

Mr.  ELLmDER.    Where  is  It?  ^ 

Mr.  WHEELER.    It  is  on  page  17.  section  17: 

No  project  shall  be  constructed,  nor  any  loan  made  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  con«truct  any  project,  unless  through  Its  operations 
or  from  reasonable  assurances  or  agreements  It  Is  determined  by 
the  agencies  making  the  expenditure  or  loan  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended, or  the  loan,  with  interest,  wlU  be  repaid  within  40  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  language  does  not  deal  with  the 
leasing  of  equipment.  It  refers  to  projects  that  may  be  con- 
structed. What  about  the  language  on  page  2,  beginning  In 
line  13?  What  does  it  mean?  Does  It  not  conflict  with  the 
language  quoted  by  the  Senator  on  page  17.  section  17? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    The  language  in  section  3  on  page  2 

reads:  I 

Such  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  may  matur« 
at  such  time  or  times,  not  exceeding  30  years  from  their  date, 
and  contcOn  and  be  subject  to  such  terms,  covenants,  and  con- 
ditions  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Such  terms  as  the  lending  Corporation 
shall  determine.  The  notes  or  bonds  may  mature  long  be- 
fore the  debt  incxirred  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

Mr.  WHEELER  (continuing) : 

Subject  to  such  terms,  covenants,  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora* 
tlon,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  xdmj 
prescribe. 


And  not  to  exceed  $2,390,000,000. 
That  is  correct. 
Can  the  Senator  reconcile  those  two 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.  WHEELER. 

Mr,  ELLENDER 
provisions? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  must  confess  that  I  cannot;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  first  provision  applies 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  situaUon  is  perfectly 
easy  of  explanation.  The  provision  Just  referred  to  provides 
that  the  notes  and  debentures  issued  by  the  Reconstruction 
Pinance  Corporation  to  obtain  the  money  with  which  to 
assist  railroads,  farmers,  and  many  other  activities  may  nm 
for  30  years,  although  the  agency  may  make  loans  for  as 
long  a  period  as  40  years.  However,  Mr.  Jones  testified 
before  the  committee  that  in  such  a  case  all  the  Corporation 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  reissue  the  30-year  bonds  and 
obUin  money  for  the  extra  10-year  period,  so  that  the  Cor- 
poration might  be  able  to  obtain  some  advantage  by  not 
extending  its  obligations  longer  than  30  years.  However, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  that  provision  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  fixing  a  40-year  maximum  for  loans  made 
by  the  various  agencies* 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.     I  3^eld. 

Mr,   McKELLAR.    In   the  matter   of   making   w   losing 
money,  is  it  not  perfectly  evident  from  reading  this  section 
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that  it  will  be  impossible  fw  the  Oovemment  to  make  any 
money  on  these  loans?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  lose,  and  lose  very  largely. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  he  is 
entirely  correct.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  come  to 
any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    That  must  be  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes.  One  cannot  read  the  bill  and  come 
to  any  other  logical  conclusion  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bUL 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  9,  line  16,  where  the  Senator  will  find 
the  words  "or  othenvise." 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Has  the  Senator  given  thought  to  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Jones  had  in  mind  by  that  language? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  not  think  this  is  Mr.  Jones'  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  think  Mr.  Jones  ever  had  ans^hing  to  do 
with   drafting   this   language. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  thinks  so, 
he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Perhaps  I  am. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is.  I  happen  to  know  that 
he  is. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  If  the  Senator  says  so,  I  will  take  his 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  know  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Jones  ever 
thought  he  should  be  given  power  to  make  any  kind  of  a 
loan  he  wanted  to  make,  and  to  take  junk  as  a  part  of  the 
pasonent  of  the  loan.  If  Mr.  Jones  ever  proposed  anything 
of  the  kind,  then  I  must  confess  that  I  would  lose  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Jones  made 
the  statement  on  page  93  of  the  hearings  to  which  I  invite 
the  Senator's  attention.  When  he  talks  about  financing 
railroads  and  assisting  them  by  loan,  lease,  "or  otherwise," 
that  is  Mr.  Jones'  idea.  He  wanted  to  buy  railroad  securi- 
ties. He  wanted  to  lend  money  to  the  railroads  to  buy  In 
their  own  bonds.  Why?  He  explained.  On  page  94  he 
explained  that  if  the  railroad  were  able  to  buy  in  its  own 
bonds,  it  would  be  able  the  better  to  maintain  its  road  and 
to  keep  more  men  at  work.  Moreover,  he  said  that  a  rail- 
road which  has  to  skimp  to  pay  its  interest  on  outstanding 
bonds  is  able,  by  reducing  the  charges,  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment, and  thus  conform  to  the  purpose  and  Intendment 
of  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr.  Barklkt]  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  matter  of  the  amendment  was 
taken  up  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  that  his  purpose  is  as  stated. 
Secondly,  the  words  "or  otherwise"  imply  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  lend  money  to  railroads  to  buy  in  their  own  Ixjnds. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  have  before  me  the  United  States  News 
for  May  29.  1939,  In  which  is  published  the  record  of  loans 
of  10  major  governmental  agencies;  namely,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Coriwra- 
tion.  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Administration,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives.  The  record  shows  an  operating  profit,  accord- 
ing to  this  newspaper,  of  $414,300,729. 

In  the  light  of  that  kind  of  a  record  does  the  Senator 
think  we  may  expect  that  the  Government  will  make  equip- 
ment trust  loans  so  as  to  take  a  loss  on  t^em.  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated? 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  n^t  think  there  is  any  question 
under  the  sim  that  the  Govei  nment  cannot  make  these  loans 

before  the  committee  without 
taking  a  loss  on  them.  Om;  can  come  to  no  other  logical 
conclusion.  With  all  due  lespect  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  has 
probably  done  as  good  a  job  ks  anybody  could,  I  say  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corppration  has  lost  money  on  rail- 
road loans.  I  know  that  in  jhe  case  of  some  of  the  railroads 
the  securities  taken  by  the  B  econstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion are  not  worth  more  thin  40  or  50  percent,  or  perhaps 
not  more  than  33^3  percent,  of  the  amount  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Has  the  Se  oator  heard  of  the  loan  recently 
made  to  the  Southern  Railuay,  from  whose  securities  the 
Government  realized  a  profit  of  over  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  1  hi  ve  not  heard  of  that  particular 
loan.  However,  I  can  tell  t  le  Senator  about  a  great  many 
other  loans  with  respect  to  w  lich  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  taken  terrif  c  losses. 

Mr.  MINTON.  What  males  the  Senator  think  that  be- 
cause the  Government  will  make  equipment-trust  loans  it 
will  lose  money,  when  evei-yb  Kly  else  who  has  made  them  has 
always  made  money? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  have  tried  several  times  to  explain  it 
to  the  Senator;  and  if  I  havii  not  made  it  plain  to  him,  it  is 
xmdoubtedly  my  fault.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  explain  it 
again. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  Presiden  „  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  t )  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  the  statement 
he  made,  showed  the  book  vj  due  of  the  loans.  No  appraise- 
ment whatever  has  been  ma<  e  of  these  loans.  Furthermore, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  kj  lows  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  example.  hLs  twice  lost  its  complete  cap- 
ital stock — $94,000,000  one  vear,  and  $116,000,000  another 
year.  j 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  there  are  great  losses 
in  all  the  Government  loanB  that  have  been  made.  They 
have  not  been  disclosed  beciuse  no  appraisement  has  been 
made.  The  Senate  recently  adopted  a  resolution  requiring 
that  the  assets  be  appraised. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  today  we  took  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  which  are  heli  by  the  R.  P.  C.  and  checked 
them  up  against  the  loans  t  Hey  have  made,  we  should  find 
that  the  R.  P.  C.  had  taken  a  terrific  lot  of  losses,  not  only 
as  to  railroads  but  as  to  ndustrial  concerns  and  pretty 
nearly  every  other  corporation  to  which  they  have  made 
loans.  Of  course,  if  the  leans  are  carried  on  the  books 
at  their  face  value,  the  books  are  going  to  show  an  increase 
and  a  profit  to  the  loaning  agencies;  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  says,  we  canni  )t  cash  in  on  those  values  at  alL 

Let  us  assiune,  however,  that  they  were  going  to  make 
money.  The  only  reason  why  we  are  passing  this  legislation 
is  to  help  out  some  concern  that  needs  to  have  money  and 
cannot  get  it  at  any  other  place.  I  challenge  anybody  to 
Stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Se  late  and  say  that  the  railroads 
of  the  country  cannot  get  money  for  equipment  trusts  from 
any  reliable  banking  firm  in  he  United  States  today.  There 
is  not  any  doubt  that  they  ca  n. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  The  railriiads  already  have  power  to  get 
money  for  this  very  purpose  i  rom  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Exactly;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  And  the  R.  F.  C.  does  not  need  this  sec- 
tion at  all  to  do  the  business. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  They  do  not  need  it  to  make  legitimate 
loans. 

Mr.  BARKT.KY.    Mr.  Pre^dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  R.  I^.  C.  has  power  to  make  loans  to 
the  railroads,  of  course.  V/r  all  admit  that;  and  they  have 
made  loans,  not  only  to  ra  Iroads  for  equiixnent  purposes, 
but  for  other  purposes.    Na|  losses  have  been  sustained  by 
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the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  however,  on  loans 
that  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equiinnent. 
Mr.  WHEEXER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  there  have  been  no  final  losses,  as 
I  imderstand,  except  in  one  case  in  which  there  was  a  false 
certification  by  a  well-known  concern  of  auditors  or  certi- 
fiers— Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co..  I  believe.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  does  have  power  to  make  direct 
loans,  but  it  has  no  power  to  enter  into  contracts  by  which 
equipment  may  be  manufactured  on  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  a  railroad,  and  the  R.  F.  C.  may  take  a  lease  on  that 
equipment,  and  in  the  contract  provide  for  its  repayment  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  provide  for  the  ultimate  ownerslup  of 
the  equipment  by  the  railroad  itself. 
Mr.  WHEELER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKL£Y.  Mr.  Jones  testified  to  that  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  That  is  correct.  What  is  being  done  in 
this  bill,  and  the  original  purpose  of  it,  is  and  was,  for  the 
Government  to  buy  equipment  and  lease  it  to  the  railroads 
for  a  period  of  40  years.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
Why  these  provisions  were  written  Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  please 
show  me  where  the  40-year  provision  is? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  40-year  provision  is  in  section  17, 
on  page  17. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  If  the  Senator  will  read  that  section 
again — I  should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error — it  seems 
to  me  to  state  that  "no  project  shall  be  constructed  nor  any 

loan  made  directly  or  indirectly  to  construct  any  project" 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  applies 
to  railroad-equipment  loans. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Oh.  yes:  there  Is  not  any  question  about 
It.    That  is  the  reason  why  it  was  put  in  there. 
Mr.  MALONEY.    I  do  not  so  understand  it. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  the  40-year  limitation  is  a 
maximum  for  all  the  loans  contemplated  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  WHEELE3R.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  those 
loans  will  be  for  40  years.  We  could  not  fix  a  different  period 
with  respect  to  all  the  four  or  five  types  of  loans  provided 
lor  in  the  bill.  It  was  desirable,  in  the  case  of  loans  to 
munlcipahties  or  public  bodies  under  the  P.  W.  A.  provisions, 
that  the  loans  should  be  for  a  maximimi  of  40  years,  and  that 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Act  the  maximum  should  be  40  years,  and  that  under  all  these 
provisions  for  loans  the  maximum  should  be  40  years.  There 
was  no  reason  to  make  a  different  period  for  the  railroads,  but 
there  is  also  no  reason  why  they  have  to  be  for  40  years. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Is  not  that  the  only  reason  it  was  made 
40  years — to  protect  the  loans  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
referred? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Alwolutely.  Forty  years  is  the  maxi- 
mum; but  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may 
make  loans  for  15  years,  or  20  years,  or  25  years.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  is  a  maximum  over-all,  with  regard  to  all 
the  loans,  does  not  at  all  mean  that  they  will  be  for  40  years. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  lease  the  equipment  to  the  railroads  for  40  years; 
but  I  am  sasring  to  the  Senator  that  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  idea  was.  when  they  talked  to  me — because  I  was  talked 
to  about  it  after  the  bill  was  introduced — that  they  should 
build  or  buy  this  equipment  and  lease  it  to  the  railroads  over 
a  period  of  40  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  TAPT.  My  recollection  is  that  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  testified  before  the  committee  that  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  power  was  that  these  loans  could  be  made  for 
30  years,  whereas  private  capital  would  never  be  willing  to 
make  them  for  longer  than  15  years.    That  is  my  recollec- 


tion of  the  testimony,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
It.  He  stated  that  It  was  the  purpose.  It  wsis  30  years,  not 
40  years.  i 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  thank  the  Senator.  ! 

Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  BYRNES,  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  EKjes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  state  that  In  the 
hearings  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones,  when  asked  about  the 
losses  the  R.  F.  C.  had  had  on  their  old  loans,  made  the 
statement  that  they  had  taken  care  of  those  lasses  by  what 
they  made  in  the  rate  of  interest.  That  is.  they  got  the 
money  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  charged  a  high  rate  of  about 
3  percent  for  the  loans  they  made.  He  said  they  took  care 
of  the  losses  in  that  way:  but  he  said  it  could  not  be  done 
under  this  bill,  because  they  were  limited  under  the  bill  at 
that  time  to  one-eighth  of  1  percent  above  what  the  money 
cost.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  made  one-quarter  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Because  the  Senator  has  been  discussing 
the  matter — though  it  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky— I  think  it  should  be  said  that  section  17, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Adams]  and  myself,  and  the 
40-year  period  was  placed  in  that  section  because  one  or  two 
of  the  subjects  in  the  bill  provided  for  loans  for  40  years. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  stated,  the  reclamation  proj- 
ects by  statute  are  made  payable  in  40  years;  but  we  put  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  after  the  various  items,  a  blanket  pro- 
vision providing  that  there  must  be  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment  of  the  amount  loaned.  If  the  Senator  will  notice 
the  language j 

Mr.  WHEFLER.    I  have  read  the  language. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  says  "to  construct  rmy  project";  and  we 
intended  that  to  refer  to  the  previous  phases  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Yes;  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  only  wanted  to  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  It. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  thank  the  Senator  for  doing  so;  but  I 

want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that.  In  section  7,  where 

the  bill  says — 

(a)  Through  public  bidding  or  private  negotlrtlons  to  make 
contracts  for.  or  to  aid  In  financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise — 

Under  that  langiiage  the  R.  F.  C.  may  lease  the  equipment 
to  the  railroads  not  only  for  40  years  but  for  100  years,  or 
for  any  time.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  time  for  which  they 
may  lease  it.  So  under  the  lesising  provision  they  are  not 
even  limited  to  40  years  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Inasmuch  as  the  discussion  as  to  Mr. 
Jones'  view  has  taken  place,  I  think  the  Senator  should 
have  called  to  his  attention  the  fact,  for  whatever  it  la 
worth,  that,  on  page  92  of  the  hearings,  he  stated  that  cer- 
tainly they  had  no  idea  of  providing  loans  for  more  than 
the  life  of  the  equipment,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  from 
15  to  20  years.  He  may  not  be  administering  the  loans,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course;  but  the  truth  about  the  mat- 
ter is,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  going  to 
be  administering  the  loans  any  longer.  He  has  a  title  with- 
out any  authority. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  No;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Jones,  will  never  be  found  in  the  fix 
of  having  a  title  but  no  authority.  He  will  generally  have 
more  authority  than  the  title  conveys. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  40  years  was  just  In- 
cluded as  an  over-all  figure,  and  would  not  apply  to  railroad 
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loans,  if  they  are  to  be  made  only  for  the  life  of  the  equip- 
ment, and.  as  has  been  said  here,  that  Is  15  or  18  years, 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  a  20-year  limitation,  say? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course  that  would  be  very  helpful 
if  we  were  going  to  make  these  equipment-trust  loans. 
Frankly,  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  making  loans 
to  the  railroads  for  equiiunent  trusts.  The  R.  P.  C.  has  that 
authority,  and  does  it  at  the  present  time;  so  there  is  not 
any  necessity  for  writing  Into  the  legislation  at  this  time 
provisions  to  give  them  power  to  make  loans  for  equipment 
trusts.  They  have  that  power.  They  have  done  it  in  several 
instances.  They  have  done  it  with  two  or  three  roads  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  they  have  done  it  with 
some  others;  so  there  is  not  any  reason  for  that.  The  pro- 
vision that  they  really  wanted  was  a  provision  for  the 
Government  to  buy  equiixnent.  This  provision  gives  the 
R.  F.  C.  power  not  only  to  loan  the  railroads  the  money  for 
equipment  trusts,  but  in  addition  to  trade  in — and  the  record 
shows  it — old  equipment  which  they  have  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price.  Then,  again,  the  Government  is  going  into 
the  leasing  business. 

Why  should  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  buy 
equipment?  Do  we  want  to  start  on  a  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment buying  equipment  and  leasing  it  to  the  railroads? 
If  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  with  the  manu- 
facturers. They  are  going  to  come  down  here  and  say, 
"We  want  some  new  equipment  in  our  business.  We  want 
you  to  build  us  some  equipment  and  lease  it  to  us."  Then 
the  farmer  is  going  to  come  in  and  say,  "I  want  a  new 
threshing  machine.  You  buy  it,"  and  the  Government  will 
be  leasing  threshing  machines,  and  we  shall  be  going  into 
all  kinds  of  business. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  bill  was  pending  before 
the  Senate  in  the  Hoover  administration,  the  Republicans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  stood  up  and  said,  "If 
we  pass  this  R.  P.  C.  legislation  it  will  only  be  a  question 
of  time  when  the  smoke  will  be  coming  out  of  the  factory 
chimneys,  and  the  railroads  will  be  prosperous,  and  then 
the  fanners  out  in  the  West  will  be  prosperous."  I  then 
repeatedly  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  R.  P.  C. 
legislation  was  bad  legislation.  I  said,  "When  you  start 
loaning  money  to  the  banks  of  the  country,  when  jrou  start 
bailing  out  the  banks  of  the  country  and  bailing  out  the 
Insurance  companies  of  the  country,  when  you  start  loan- 
ing money  to  railroads,  you  cannot  stop  short  of  loaning 
money  to  every  other  class  of  persons  in  the  United  States." 

I  say  to  those  who  criticize  this  administration  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  made  loans  to  farmers,  and  those 
who  criticize  this  administration  because  they  have  done  a 
lot  of  other  things,  that  the  first  wrong  thing  that  was  done 
was  when  we  started  to  make  loans  through  the  R.  P.  C. 
to  the  banks,  and  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  rail- 
roads, and  when  we  bailed  out  some  of  the  big  private  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  country.  According  to  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  we  bailed  them  out  because  we  took 
over  the  loans  that  were  made.  The  R.  P.  C.  bailed  out 
some  of  the  biggest  private  banking  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  when  we  started  doing  that  we  could  not  stop  it. 
We  could  not  say  to  the  farmer,  and  we  could  not  say  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  we  could  not  say  to  the  merchant, 
"We  are  going  to  do  this  for  the  railroads,  we  are  going  to 
do  it  for  the  banks,  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  the  insurance 
companies,  but  we  will  not  do  it  for  you." 

If  now  we  start  building  equipment  for  the  railroads  and 
leasing  it  to  them  over  a  period  of  30  or  40  years.  I  say 
that  we  cannot  avoid  doing  the  same  thing  for  every  single 
class  of  people  under  the  sun. 

If  we  say  to  the  railroads,  "We  are  going  to  take  back  as 
part  pajTnent  on  some  of  your  loans  the  old  jimk  you  have," 
we  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  farmer,  for  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  storekeeper.  If  we  want  to  adopt  such 
a  policy,  let  us  be  frank  about  it,  let  us  say  we  are  going  to  do 
it  for  the  railroads,  for  the  manufacturer,  for  the  merchant, 
Xor  the  farmer.    Let  us  not  start  and  not  carry  it  through. 
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No  matter  what  is  said  or  tqought,  we  would  have  to  treat 
all  alike. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  |flr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  recognize  that  the  Senator  has 
several  objections,  but  one  of  them  is  that  a  40-year  term  is 
too  long,  and  looking  purely  at  that  one  objection,  would  that 
not  be  met  by  a  20-year  limitation?  If  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  correct — that  they  intend  not 
to  make  loans  longer  than  f(  r  the  life  of  the  equipment — I 
should  like  to  know  why  sucii  an  amendment  could  not  be 
included. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  would  n)t  have  any  objection,  and  I  so 
stated  when  the  bill  was  first  ii  itroduced,  if  there  were  a  desire 
to  lend  the  railroads  money  tc  buy  equipment.  We  are  doing 
it  now;  but  I  objected  to  havin  j  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  buying  equipment  and  leasing  it  to  the  railroads. 

We  are  asked  to  authorize  lending  them  money  to  buy 
equipment,  but  when  it  is  proi  ided  that  the  Government  shall 
take  back  the  old  junk  in  par  payment,  and  that  it  will  give 
the  roads  30  or  40  years  in  which  to  repay,  and  that  the 
equipment  is  to  be  leased  to  t  le  roads,  I  say  we  are  going  to 
get  the  Government  into  all  kiids  of  difficulty. 

When  the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  I  am  urging  these 
objections  because  I  want  to  i  ear  down  the  bill,  I  say  to  him 
that  I  not  only  made  them  up  )n  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
urged  the  President  of  the  l  nited  States  not  to  press  this, 
because  I  felt  it  was  a  wrong  policy  and  would  lead  us  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  did  not  g(  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  trying  to 
tear  down  the  proposal,  but  there  are  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  who,  no  matter  what  anyone  says,  if  he  votes  and 
speaks  his  own  convictions,  ttink  he  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  enemy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Some  take 
that  attitude  because  they  an :  currying  favor  with  the  Chief 
Executive  by  denouncing  eve-ybody  who  has  an  opinion  of 
his  own. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  Presldmt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield  tl  le  floor. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  should  Ike  to  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  for  thi;  bill. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Yes;  I  iitend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  am  glad    o  hear  it. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Seni  tor  could  have  heard  it  a  long 
time  ago,  because  I  announced  it  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  obtained  tf  e  floor. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    |Mr.  President 

the  Senator  if  he  cares  to 


Mr.   BARKLEY.     I  yield 
propound  a  question  to  the 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 
definite  question,  and  I  do 
latter  part  of  his  remarks,  tc 


;nator  from  Montana. 
H   asked  the  Senator  a  very 
lot  think  he  intended,  by  the 
intimate  that  because  I  asked 
him  that  question  I  was  denouncing  him. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  me  siy  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  had  no  such  ic  ea.  His  remarks  were  entirely 
of  a  constructive  nature,  aid  I  appreciate  the  suggestion 
he  made.  I  would  say  it  w)uld  be  a  fine  measure,  if  the 
rest  of  the  provisions  were  cut  out,  and  the  bill  merely 
provided  for  the  lending  of  i  loney  to  buy  equipment,  limit- 
ing it  to  the  life  of  the  equ  pment  trust.  In  that  event  I 
would  not  raise  my  voice  in  irotest,  I  would  say  I  would  be 
for  it.    But  that  is  not  what  it  provides. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  I  dislike  to  occupy  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  so  frequently,  but,  inasmuch  as  I  am  under 
some  obligation  in  regard  to  the  bill,  I  suppose  the  Senate 
will  forgive  me  for  injectlnj  myself  into  the  debate  more 
frequently  than  I  otherwise  '  ^ould. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  lecognized  certain  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  our  railroad  ti  ansportation  system.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  profitable  now  tc  go  into  any  detail  in  mider- 
taking  to  attach  responsibilit  r  for  those  weaknesses. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  a  ve  ry  able  and  diligent  and  indus- 
trious chairman.  The  Senat)r  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman] 
has  been  chairman  for  2  or  3  years  of  a  subcommittee  of 
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that  committee,  and  I  am  honored  by  membership  myself 
upon  it.  During  that  time  certain  phases  of  the  railroad 
situation  have  been  rather  carefully  gone  into. 

For  a  good  while  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  cry, 
not  from  railroad  people  but  from  the  country  at  large,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  save  the  railroads.  Not  only 
are  those  who  have  their  money  invested  in  railroads  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  roads  as  a  part  of  our  transportation 
system,  but  the  approximately  million  men  who  are  working 
on  railroads  in  the  United  States  are  likewise  interested,  the 
traveling  public  is  interested,  the  shipping  public  is  interested, 
industry  likewise  is  interested. 

Other  forms  of  transportation — the  bus.  the  automobile, 
the  airplane — have  come  into  existence  as  competitors  of  the 
railroads,  just  as  the  railroads  in  a  former  day  came  in  as 
competitors  with  the  steamboat  and  the  stagecoach.  We 
have  found  the  railroads  in  a  situation  where  they  have 
needed  financial  assistance.  There  has  been  a  general  accu- 
sation, with  some  justification,  that  in  many  cases  the  rail- 
roads are  no  longer  owned  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but 
by  bankers.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
feeling  among  many  Members  of  this  body,  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  that  before  we  ever  get  to  a  fundamental  rail- 
way transportation  condition,  the  railroads  must  be  put 
through  what  is  called  the  "wringer,"  in  order  to  wring  out 
the  water  which  has  been  pumped  into  the  securities  of  the 
railroads  because  others  than  executives  of  railroad  trans- 
portation systems  have  sometimes  obtained  control  of  the 
railroads.  But  without  regard  to  these  causes,  without  re- 
gard to  this  historical  background  which  surrounds  the  con- 
dition of  our  railroads,  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  im- 
doubtedly  as  a  whole  in  a  weakened  financial  and  physical 
condition. 

Various  projects  or  proposals  have  come  forward  for  the 
lending  of  more  money  to  the  railroads.  We  have  author- 
ized the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  lend  up  to 
$350,000,000  to  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  under  that 
jurisdiction  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
made  direct  loans  to  railroads,  and  it  has  also  made  equip- 
ment loans  to  railroads  in  order  that  they  might  improve 
their  rolling  stock,  and  perform  their  services  as  facilities 
for  transportation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  how  long  it  has  been  that  the  heart  of  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  bleeding  for  the  railroads? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     How  long  what? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  heart  of  the  administration  has  been 
bleeding  for  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  not  talking  about  the  heart  of  the 

administration  and  I  am  not  talking  about  bleeding.    I  am 

discussing  generally  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  the 

,  United  States.    I  do  not  suppose  the  Senator   from  New 

Hampshire  will  dispute  the  premises  I  have  laid. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No;  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
that  the  administration  has  bled  very  greatly  for  the  rail- 
roads, and  I  wondered  when  this  change  of  attitude  took 
place. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  world 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  never  heard  of  that  I  have 
not  time  now  to  catalog  them.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  prefers  catalogmg  a  few  of 
the  things  for  himself  first. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  attend  to  that  in  due  time.  I  say 
that  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  authority  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  a  loan  to  a  railroad, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  on  their  certification  that  the  railroad  which  is  applying 
for  the  loan,  and  which  is  before  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  on  that  application,  is  not  in  need  of  reorganiza- 
tion, that  the  security  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  reasonably 
calculated  to  insure  repayment  of  the  loan.  Under  the 
present  law  the  R.  F.  C.  cannot  make  a  loan  to  a  railroad 
without  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   That  Commission  must  certify  that  the  security  is  of 


such  a  nature  as  to  reasonably  assure  repayment,  and  that 
the  road  is  not  in  need  of  reorganization  through  processes 
of  bankruptcy. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Mr.  Jones 
suggested  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  authorizing 
them  to  make  loans  up  to  $150,000,000.  in  the  aggregate,  in 
order  to  enable  the  railroads  to  buy  up  their  own  securities 
at  reduced  prices  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  the  necessity 
for  reorganization  through  the  courts  of  bankruptcy.  The 
committee  did  not  agree  with  that  amendment,  and  it  is  not 
m  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  condition  which  has  made  ad- 
visable the  enactment  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill?  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  to  other  Senators  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  objection  to  limiting  the  length  of  the 
loans  to  the  railroads  for  equipment  purposes  to  20  years. 
Forty  years  was  the  limit  adopted  l)ecause  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  different  period  for  different  tjiJes  of 
loans.  It  is  40  years  for  the  R.  E.  A.,  40  years  for  the  Farm 
Security;  40  years  for  cities,  towns,  and  counties  imder  the 
P.  W.  A.  program;  and  40  years  for  the  other  types  of  loans; 
and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  fix  a  different  period 
for  railroad  loans,  because  we  thought  we  could  trust  the 
officials  of  the  Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation  to  make 
the  loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  would  be  reason- 
ably businesslike  and  sound. 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  railroad  equip- 
ment? One  of  the  outstanding  and  able  men  of  the  country, 
whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  his  policies,  however 
much  one  may  disagree  with  him,  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  which  was  undisputed,  and  which  was  cor- 
roborated from  other  sources,  gave  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

Mr.  Ecxxrs.  I  think  the  committee  wUl  be  Interested  In  the  con- 
Blderatlons  that  Ie<l  to  its  Incliislon  In  this  program. 

That  was  with  respect  to  the  railway  equipment-loan  pro- 
vision. 

We  have  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  raUroad-cqulpment  IndiiBtry. 
one  of  the  most  depressed  of  aU  o\ir  capital-goods  Industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  railroads,  with  the  supply  of  rolling 
stock  rapidly  declining  in  quantity  and  deteriorating  In  quality. 
Our  supply  of  freight  can — 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this  because  there  is  no  dispute 
about  it — 

Our  supply  of  freight  cars  la  back  to  the  level  of  1905.  Well 
over  40  percent  of  the  frrlght  cars  are  20  years  of  age  or  older. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  steam  locomotives  are  20  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  only  3  percent  are  under  10  years  of  age.  Some  13.000 
locomotives  of  American  railroads  were  built  before  1910.  Most  of 
the  machine-shop  equipment  of  American  railroads  Is  unlversaUy 
acknowledged  to  be  obsolete  and  In  pooi  condition.  Consequently. 
repair  costs  are  high,  both  because  of  the  age  of  the  rolling  stock 
and  because  of  the  character  of  the  equipment  cif  the  machine 
shops.  In  no  field,  I  believe,  from  the  pwlnt  of  view  of  economy, 
recovery,  or  national  defense,  could  the  Government's  credit  be 
better  vised  than  In  enabling  the  roads  to  modernize  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  success  of  this  program  depends  upon  low  Interest  rates, 
long  maturities,  and  no  down  pajments,  so  that  railroads  can 
acquire  new  equipment  at  annual  costs  no  greater  and  In  soma 
cases  less  than  those  arising  out  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  some  of  the  present  aged  and  obsolete  equipment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  saying  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  help 
the  railroads,  but  I  am  now  looking  at  the  provisions  in  this 
bill,  and  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  Une  j24,  on  page  9, 
subsection  <b) —  I 

(b)  To  lease,  with  or  without  the  option  to  purchase,  or  to  sell 
or  rent  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  ehall  prescribe,  any 
railroad  equipment  constnicted.  rebuUt,  or  repaired  under  this 
section. 

That  indicates  that  the  Government  by  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  going  into  the  business  of  rebuilding,  repairing,  and 
constructing  railroad  equipment.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
that?    Is  it  the  intention  to  ease  the  Government  into  the 
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railroad  business  In  such  a  way  that  the  railroads  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  GJovemment? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  It  Is  not. 
One  of  the  objections  which  was  raised  by  the  railroads 
themselves  to  the  provision  as  originally  introduced  was  that 
it  might  have  authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  construct  equipment  on  the  speculative  prospect 
that  it  might  lease  it,  or  lend  it,  or  sell  it  to  some  railroad. 

Mr.  John  J.  Pelley  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
objected  to  that  provision  because  it  might  put  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  competition  with  railroad 
shops,  or  other  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  equipment,  and  it  was  never  the  intention  to  do  that. 
So  the  bill  was  modified  so  as  to  provide  that  this  equipment 
is  to  be  constructed  and  repaired  by  contract,  with  the 
railroad  doing  the  repairing  and  construction  In  its  own 
shops,  or  in  other  shops  if  it  wishes  to  do  that,  and  when 
that  railroad  equipment  is  repaired,  constructed,  or  rebuilt, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may  enter  into  a 
amtract  with  the  road  for  a  rental  or  a  lease  over  a  term 
of  years  that  will  enable  the  railroad  to  acquire  the  equip- 
ment, improve  its  rolling  stock,  whether  passenger  or  freight, 
to  obtain  new  engines,  to  obtain  modern  boxcars,  modem 
passenger  cars,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enlarge  and  equip  its 
own  facilities  for  manufacturing,  or  improving,  or  recon- 
structing the  equipment  necessary  to  operate  the  roads. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  if  what  we  see  in  the 
public  print  is  true,  one  of  the  troubles  with  the  railroads 
now  is  that  they  have  more  equipment  than  they  have  goods 
to  carry  in  their  equipment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
they  need  rather  than  equipment  is  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  undoubtedly  need  business,  but  the 
equipment  which  the  Senator  has  in  his  mind  is  obsolete  and 
out  of  date;  it  is  out  of  repair;  it  is  antiquated;  it  is  not  sufB- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  contain  any  of  the  scare- 
crows or  bogies  which  it  may  be  possible  to  conjure  up  with 
respect  to  it.  Mr.  Jones  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee— and  he  was  more  elaborate  and  went  into  more 
detail  in  testifying  before  the  House  committee  than  he  did 
before  the  Senate  committee — ^was  emphatic  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  needed  this  authority,  and  that  the  railroads 
needed  the  equipment;  that  he  had  no  authority  now  to 
lease,  or  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  lease,  with  the  railroads. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee  Mr.  Eastman,  with 
whose  record  and  ability  we  are  all  familiar,  testified  that  he 
favored  the  authority  and  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  especially  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Corporation  by  this 
provision. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  it  possible  that  PJr.  Eastman,  with  his 
knowledge  of  railroads,  testified  that  he  believed  that  the 
Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation  could  go  into  the  rail- 
road equipment  business  and  sell  equipment  to  the  railroads 
cheaper  than  the  railroads  can  build  equipment  themselves? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
will  do  anj'thing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Section  7,  paragraph  (b) .  provides  that 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall — 

Le&se.  with  or  without  the  option  to  purchase,  or  to  sell  or  rent 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  shall  prescribe,  any  railroad 
equipment  constructed,  rebuilt,  or  repaired  under  this  section. 

It  has  to  repair  it  or  reconstruct  it  before  it  can  rent  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  has  to  do  it  under  this  section,  and 
subsection  (a)  sets  out  In  some  detail  the  method  by  which 
this  process  or  this  program  will  be  carried  on.   It  provides 

that- 
Through  public  bidding  or  private  negotiation — 

In  the  event  a  railroad  had  equipment  which  it  desired  to 
sell  at  public  auction,  and  which  might  be  bought  by  some 
other  railroad  that  needed  it,  either  before  or  after  it  had 
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been  repaired  or  reconstructed.  It  might  be  desirable  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  either  public  bidiiing  or  by  private  negotiation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Ifr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.   I  yield. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I 


ator  to  line  22,  page  9,  the  ^ords  after  "or  otherwise." 


The  purchase,  rebuilding, 
equipment. 


rept  t>.  or  disposition  of  old  railroad 


Would  it  be  done  by  some 
the    one   which   originally   oimed 
language  means? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    No;  it  mi^ht 
manufacturer  who  might  desi 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing 
to  a  railroad  under  a  program 
be  able  to  refinance  the 
lease,  or  by  loan. 

Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
the  provision  which  would  permit 
in  old  machinery,  railroad 
put  it,  to  go  into  the  junk 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  itself  at  all.    Yet  I  thlnl 
23  on  page  9  would  be  subject 
upon  it  by  the  Senator  from 
if  that  is  not  the  intent,  thete 
to  that  language  as  to  make 
intent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Among 
section  (a)   is  to  make  contracts 


To  aid  in  financing  by  loan, 
or  construction  of  railroad  equlpknent — 


Also — 

To  aid  In  financing  by  loan. 


can  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 


other  railroad  company  than 
it?     Is  that  what   the 


be  done  by  any  equipment 

e  to  purchase  outworn  equip- 

it  itself,  and  resell  it 

by  which  that  railroad  would 

ion  either  by  purchase,  or 


ope  at 


'  lie    Senator    from    Montana 

very  potent  argument  against 

the  Corporation  to  take 

e<;Juipment,  and  as  one  Senator 

As  I  now  understand 

he  Corporation  would  not  do 

the  language  in  lines  22  and 

to  the  construction  placed 

Montana.    It  seems  to  me  that 

should  be  such  amendment 

t  certain  that  that  is  not  the 


tie 


powers  conferred  by  sub- 
with  the  raihoads — 


lease,  co'  otherwise,   the  purchase 


ease,  or  otherwisa.  the  purchase. 


rebuilding,   repair,   or   disposition   of   old   railroad   equipment 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I ;  seems  to  me  that  to  make  the 
provision  certain  and  to  me^t  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  an  amendment  should  be  made  in 
lines  22  and  23. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  any  cl  irifying  language  is  necessary 
there,  of  course,  I  would  not  object  to  it,  but  frequently 
railroads  might  desire  to  excl  lange  obsolete,  outworn  equip- 
ment which  has  some  value,  even  if  it  has  value  only  as 
junk.  It  is  needless  to  try  to  ridicule  this  provision  by 
referring  to  the  equipment  as  junk.  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  do  have  outworn  and  obsolete  material  that 
still  has  a  value.  They  might  desire  to  exchange  that  by 
some  arrangement  of  financing  which  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  for  new  equip- 
ment, and  that  old,  outworn,  and  obsolete  equipment  subse- 
quently repaired  and  reconsti  ucted,  either  by  the  raih-oads 
that  took  it  over  in  exchang!,  or  by  some  equipment  con- 
struction company  that  took  ft  over  in  exchange  for  modem 
and  new  equipment  and  machinery. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  word 
"junk"  or  to  "junking." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  understi  ,nd. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  seems  to  me  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  Rec  anstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  take  over  this  old  equ  pment,  whether  we  call  it  old 
equipment  or  junk,  or  by  any  other  name,  and  to  dispose  of 
it.  If  that  is  not  the  Intenticn,  it  seems  to  me  only  logical 
that  the  possible  construction  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana put  on  it  should  be  obviaJted  by  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreclite  that.  It  certainly  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  Reconstr  iction  Finance  Corporation,  or 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  or  by  anyone  else 
that  the  Government  of  the  ffnited  States  shpll  go  into  the 
junk  business,  but,  inasmuch  i  is  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  partlcvilar  pieces  o  equipment  of  various  kinds 
that  have  reached  the  junk  stage,  that  is,  it  is  outworn  and 
olwolete,  although  it  has  some  value,  certainly  there  could  be 
no  legitimate  objection  to  mating  it  possible  for  raih-oads  to 
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provide  themselves  with  modern  equipment  as  a  substitute 
for  this  outworn  stuff. 

It  may  be  that  much  of  it  can  be  repaired  and  recon- 
structed so  as  to  be  modernized,  and  that  operation  ought 
to  be  facilitated.  While  there  has  been  a  depression  among 
the  railroads,  and  a  falling  off  of  their  traffic,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  that  condition  will  exist  forever.  It  has  been 
unequivocally  testified  that  if  there  were  any  emergency, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world  situation,  which 
might  call  upon  the  railroads  of  our  country  to  render  a 
major  ser\-ice  to  the  American  people,  the  railroads  are  now 
woefully  lacking  in  equipment  which  would  enable  them  to 
perform  that  service. 

Mr.  SKIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate  that  I  think  there  is  merit  in  this  proposal.  The 
amendment  may  ba  a  little  unfortunate.  Perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  However.  I  will  say  that  the  operating  man- 
ager of  a  railroad  in  receivership,  which  did  not  have  5  cents' 
worth  of  credit,  told  me  that  he  fctmd  2.400  obsolete  freight 
cars  on  sidings.  He  said  that  the  expense  of  moving  them 
back  and  forth,  storing  them  on  the  sidings,  and  so  forth, 
was  $100  a  year  apiece,  or  $240,000  a  year.  Not  ha\-ing  any 
credit,  and  needing  new  equipment,  he  made  a  deal  with  a 
car  manufacturer  to  take  the  obsolete  equipment  off  his 
hands  as  scrap,  and  to  give  him  an  allo-wance  for  the  scrap 
as  the  first  payment  on  new  equipment.  The  car  dealer  took 
title  to  the  equipment,  and  the  railroad  paid  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  use  of  the  equipment,  saving  35  cents  a  day  on  each 
car,  which  it  would  have  paid  to  other  railroads  for  the  use 
of  their  cars. 

As  a  result,  the  railroad  turned  a  liability  of  2.400  cars, 
which  cost  it  $100  a  year  apiece  to  carry  on  sidetracks,  move 
back  and  forth,  insure,  and  so  forth,  into  an  asset;  and 
instead  of  paymg  demurratre  on  cars  from  other  railroads  at 
a  dollar  a  day,  the  railroad  pa'd  the  car  company  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  saved  35  cents  on  each  car,  which  was  applied  to  the 
payment  for  the  cars. 

The  President's  committee,  which  made  a  report  on  the  rail- 
roads a  year  or  two  ago,  reported  that  there  were  300.000 
obsolete  cars  on  the  sidings  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  costs  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  $100 
a  year  apiece  to  carry  those  obsolete  cars,  for  insurance,  stor- 
age, and  moving  them  back  and  forth  on  sidings,  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  any  other  railroad.  Carrying  300,000 
cars  as  obsolete  equipment  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  would  therefore  cost  the  railroads  $30,000,000  a  year. 
If  in  some  way  the  financing  can  be  fostered  without  waste 
and  if  something  can  be  done  to  faciUtate  scrappmg  the  obso- 
lete equipment  and  turning  in  the  proceeds  as  part  payment 
for  new  equipment  for  railroads  which  need  it,  I  think  the 
proposal  has  merit. 

The  amendment  as  worded  may  not  properly  safeguard 
the  loans  or  the  money  which  is  provided.  I  have  not  seen 
the  amendment  this  evening;  but  certainly  there  is  merit  in 
retiring  obsolete  equipment  of  railroads  and  applying  the 
proceeds  on  new  equipment,  if  it  can  be  arranged.  If  Crov- 
emment  finances  were  necessary,  I  should  not  object.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thmg,  and  would  be  very  helpful  to 
the  railroads.  Some  of  the  railroads  have  credit,  and  some 
have  not. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  certain  growing  out  of  the  investigations  dealing  with 
this  subject,  it  is,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that  some  of  the 
railroads  have  credit,  and  some  have  not.  In  all  likelihood, 
some  strong  railroads  would  never  make  any  use  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  However,  others  now  have  no  credit,  or 
have  insufficient  credit  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money 
directly  from  banks  in  order  to  carry  out  the  modernization 
of  their  equipment;  and  when  they  borrow  money  they  have 
to  put  up  a  20-percent  cash  payment.  In  other  words,  they 
can  borrow  only  about  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  equip- 
ment. 


Mr.  TOBEY  and  Mr.  WHEELER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Jones  testified  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — I  have  forgotten  whether  or  not  he  so 
testified  before  our  committee — that  a  number  of  roads 
could  take  advantage  of  these  provisions,  but  without  them 
they  must  hobble  along  with  antiquated,  obsolete,  outworn. 
inefBcient  rolling  stock  of  all  sorts.  Many  of  them  have 
not  even  the  money  with  which  to  improve  the  facilities 
of  their  own  shops  so  that  they  may  improve  their  own 
rolling  stock  in  their  own  plants. 

I  now  yipld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
the  testimony  cf  Mr.  Joseph  Eastman,  whom  we  all  regard 
as  an  authority.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Eastman's  testimony  in 
answer  to  interrogations  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass]   and  the  Senator  from  Delaware   I  Mr.  To^^-nsendI. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  this  question: 

Senator  Townsend.  You  state  that  your  recommendation  was 
that  Government  funds  be  furnished  for  equipment.  Under  the 
authority  given  to  the  Reconsuuctlon  Finsuice  Corporation  and 
Mr.  Jones,  does  not  he  have  full  authority  to  loan  for  equipment 
at  the  present  time?  . 

Mr.  Eastman.  He  does. 

Sen.itor  Townsend.  Does  he  not  have  the  authority  to  fix  th« 
rate  cf  interest  at  any  rate  he  may  see  fit? 

Mr.  EiASTMAN.  That  is  my  understanding.  i 

Further  on  the  Senator  from  Virginia  asked  a  question: 

Senator  Glass.  Are  not  the  equipment-trust  loans  regarded  as  a 
very  sound  method? 

Mr    Eastman.  They  have  been;   yes.  sir. 

Senator  Glass.  Is  there  any  railroad  that  you  know  of  which 
would  be  unable  to  borrow  by  that  method  now? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  that  would  be 
unable  to  do  so,  provided  it  is  able  to  fvu-nlsh  the  cash  for  the 
down  payment.  I  am  not  svire  that  all  would  be  able  to  or  at  least 
would  be  willing  to;  they  might  not  feel  that  It  was  wise. 

Senator  Townsend  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  from  lending  Government  money  to  any 
of  those?  . 

Mr.  Eastman.  No.  | 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  majority  with  reference  to  the  down  payment,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  of  Mr.  Eastman,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  now  may  loan  money 
to  any  railroad  in  the  country  on  equipment  to  meet  a  down 
payment,  or  the  whole  payment,  or  anything  it  wishes  to 
loan.  It  has  the  authority.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  is 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  $1,400.- 
000.000  of  resources  to  lend.  He  further  testified  that  It 
could  take  care  of  $770,000,000,  including  railroads  and 
everything  else,  for  a  year,  or  until  the  Congress  next  con- 
venes, without  the  aid  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  knows  that  Mr.  Jones  tes- 
tified that  while  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
had  the  authority  to  twrrow  $1,300,000,000  more,  he  felt 
that  as  a  business  proposition  it  ought  never  to  come  nearer 
than  $1,000,000,000  to  exhausting  its  borrowing  power  for 
all  purposes. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  he  did  concede  that  he  could  go  along 
for  1  year,  and  we  could  come  back  again  next  year. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     No. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  That  is  his  own  testimony.  I  will  read 
it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  Mr.  Jones  felt  that  the  railroads 
which  need  this  equipment  could  now  borrow  It  from  him, 
and  that  he  had  enough  money  to  meet  their  need.'x  if  he 
felt  that  he  needed  no  more  authority,  why  did  he  come 
before  the  committee  and  say  that  this  bill  ought  to  pass, 
that  he  could  use  the  money,  that  he  did  not  have  the 
power,  and  that  he  wanted  it? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  forces  above 
Mr.  Jones  told  him  to,  and  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  the 
same  forces  cut  out  his  testimony  and  gave  us  a  shadow  of 
his  testimony  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  no  basis  upon  which  to  make  that  statement. 
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Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  this  basis,  that  Jesse  Jones'  own  state- 
ment was  expurgated  and  changed  from  the  truth  to  a  false- 
hood. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  It  was  expargated  it  was  expurgated 
by  him.  Just  as  every  other  witness  has  the  right  to  change 
his  testimony  and  modify  his  statements. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  At  the  siiggestion  or  direction  of  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Nobody  beside  Mr.  Jon^  modified  or  in 
any  way  changed  his  testimony. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Jesse  Jones  does  not  renege  on  any  of  his 
promises  or  statements. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Ask  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    He  is  not  here.    I  cannot  ask  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Polxette  in  the  chair) , 
Senators  will  kindly  be  in  order.  The  Chair  desires  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senators  engaging  in  this  debate  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  which  requires  that  any  Senator  desiring 
to  interrupt  another  Senator  shall  address  the  chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  just  a  moment 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a  moment.  The  Chair 
does  not  desire  to  inject  himself  into  this  debate;  but  the 
reporters  of  the  Senate,  marvelous  as  they  are,  cannot  report 
debate  when  two  Senators  are  speaking  at  once. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Tte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  to  protect  the  right  of  the  Senator 
who  has  possession  of  the  floor.  Therefore  Senators  are  re- 
quested to  address  the  Chair  when  they  desire  to  Interrupt 
the  Senator  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  respectfully  say  to  the  Chair  that  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield,  and  he  yielded  to  me.  I  thought  I  was 
talking  entirely  in  order,  albeit  too  fast,  as  always. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President — — 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Just  a  moment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  has  imputed  to  somebody 
some  Irregular  and  improper  motive. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Not  at  aU. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  observe  the  rules  of  de'oate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  has  imputed  to  somebody 
some  irregiilar  and  improper  motive  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Jones'  testimony.  The  Senator  knows,  as  every  other  Sen- 
ator knows,  that  wlaen  testimony  is  given  before  any  com- 
mittee, before  it  is  printed  the  witness  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  look  it  over  for  the  purpose  of  revising  it  if  he  feels  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    In  a  moment.    I  do  not  yield  at  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  great  offense  of  Mr.  Jones  evidently 
was  that  in  testifying  before  the  committee  about  small 
business  loans,  but  not  in  connection  with  railroad  loans  at 
all,  he  was  asked  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  had  lost  on  these  small 
loans,  and  he  said  "Plenty."  Somebody  asked  "how  much?" 
Then  Mr.  Jones  said,  "I  would  be  ashamed  to  estimate  how 
much."  When  he  corrected  his  testimony  he  merely  modi- 
fied that  statement  by  saying  "I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  estimate  how  much  the  losses  are."  Because  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  In  a  casual  way  Mr.  Jones  said.  "I 
would  be  ashamed  to  undertake  to  estimate  how  much  they 
would  be,"  and  later  desired  to  modify  that  statement  so 
as  to  read  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  estimate  how  much 
the  losses  would  be,  he  has  been  accused,  or  somebody  else 
has  been  accused,  of  falsifying  the  record. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  or  somebody  else  has  been  accused  of 
doctoring  his  testimony  so  as  to  make  it  show  a  falsehood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Nobody  eee  beside  the  witness  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  modiflcailon  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  Presicfent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  td  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  Presideri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  The  Senator  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wIU  yi^ld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  a  moment. 


Mr.  TOBEY.    I  thank  the 


Senator. 


Mr.   WAGNER.    Mr.   President,   the   Banking   and   Cur- 


rency Committee  followed  the 
to  Mr.  Jones  that  it  follows  wi 


make  such  correction  as  he 
Mr.  Jones  the  testimony  was 


same  procedure  u'ith  reference 
h  reference  to  any  witness  who 


requests  that  the  testimony  te  sent  to  him  so  that  he  may 


desires.    Upon  that  request  by 
sent  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  his 


o>fc'n  handwriting  he  correcte<  the  testimony.  That  correc- 
tion, in  Mr.  Jones'  own  handlvriting,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  CDmmittee.  Nobody  except  Mr. 
Jones  had  anything  to  do  wltl  it;  and  he  was  given  the  same 
courtesy  which  Is  extended  to  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  Presiden  ,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before  I  j-ield  to  any- 
body  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
declines  to  yield. 

Ml-.  BARKLEY.  I  decline  to  yield  to  anybody  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  cistom  is  followed  by  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  Presiden :,  will  the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Just  a  mc  ment.    I  will  not  yield  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
declines  to  5'ield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  all  know  that  In  the  rapid  flre  of 
questions  and  answers  in  coiimittee  hearings  wituer^es  are 
likely  to  make  statements  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  which, 
upon  reflection,  they  do  not  v  ish  to  have  go  into  the  perma- 
nent record.  Witnesses  before  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  not  the  only  on;s  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
revising  and  correcting  theii  remarks  after  the  testimony 
has  been  given  or  the  statement  has  been  made.  Even  a 
United  States  Senator,  after  I  e  has  made  an  extemporaneous 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  frequently  asks  the  re- 
porters to  return  the  trans<ript  to  him  In  order  that  he 
may  revise  his  remarks  so  that  no  statements  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  in  the  heat  of  debate  may  go  into 
the  permanent  Record  whicli  he  did  not  intend,  or  which 
may  be  misinterpreted  or  mi  construed. 

That  is  done  here  every  da/,  and  every  Senator  kncws  it; 
and  yet  no  Senator  is  evei  charged  with  falsifying  the 
record  of  his  own  remarks  bei  ause  he  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  going  over  them  after  he  has  made  them  in  extempo- 
raneous, and  in  some  instances — as  in  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  myself — cheated  fi^hion.  We  have  the  record 
placed  before  us.  and  respect  t.  So  Mr.  Jones  was  given  that 
privilege,  as  was  Mr.  Pelley,  »  r.  Eastman.  Mr.  Carmody,  and 
all  the  other  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Eccles,  although  Mr. 
Eccles  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  there  with 
prepared  statements.  Notwit  istanding  that,  they  were  given 
a  chance  to  look  over  their  es  emporaneous  answers  to  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  memfaers  of  the  committee.  In  order 
that  they  might  be  revised. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  f roiA  New  Hampshire — for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  for  vhose  integrity  and  intellectual 
ability  I  have  the  greatest  almiration — does  not  desire  the 
Record  here  to  show  that  b  cause  Mr.  Jones  changed  one 
answer  from  "I  would  be  as  lamed  to  try  to  estimate  the 
losses  in  small  business"  to  a  revised  statement  that  he  was 
"not  prepared  to  do  it,"  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
desires  to  impute  any  disho  lesty,  or  any  desire  to  evade, 
or  to  delude,  or  to  do  anythii  ig  else  except  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  Preside] 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp)shire? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  few  moments 
ago  spoke  of  the  debate  or  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  his  distinguished  self,  and  spoke  of  a 
measure  of  heat  in  it.  If  there  was  any  heat  in  evidence  to 
the  audience  gathered  around  here.  I  apologize  for  it.  There 
was  a  dead  earnestness  about  it  which  is  somewhat  akm  to 
heat,  and  heat  generates  earnestness,  and  vice  versa.  But  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  before  I 
take  up  another  matter.  I  honor  him  extremely.  He  has 
stood  here  for  the  last  3  days  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
whole  business  of  this  miserable  bill:  and  he  is  the  only 
Democrat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  has  defended 
the  thing.  I  honor  him  for  it.  He  has  been  up  agsiirast  the 
guns,  and  he  has  carried  on  in  man  fashion. 

I  have  no  heat  toward  the  Senator  or  toward  Jesse  Jones. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  country  in  my  admiration  for  Jesse 
Jones.  He  Is  a  straight  shooter.  He  has  made  the  most  dis- 
tinguished record  of  any  agency  of  o'lr  Government,  in  my 
judgment,  all  the  way  through;  but  what  I  do  say  is  that 
when  it  is  claimed  that  he  revised  his  remarks  of  his  own 
volition.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  never  changed  that 
matter  at  all — never!  I  believe  it  was  suggested  by  some- 
body else — best  represented  by  the  algebraic  expression  "X," 
an  unknown  quantity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  that,  if  the 
J  Senator  is  going  to  something  else 

Mr.  TOBEY.    No;  nothing  else — the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Senator  not 
only  has  no  information  but  he  has  no  justifiable  suspicion 
that  anybody  other  than  Mr.  Jones  had  anything  to  do  with 
changing  that  one  remark,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
nobody  suggested  to  Mr.  Jones  that  he  change  it.  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  fearless  man.  He  is  not  bossed  by  anybody.  If  there  is 
an  unbossed  man  in  the  public  service  in  the  United  States 
it  is  Jesse  Jones. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Right.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones 
is  part  of  this  administration;  and  my  own  judgment  is  that 
when  he  went  ahead  and  made  this  answer,  somebody  in 
reading  his  testimony  simply  said,  "Jesse,  you  spilled  the 
beans;  set  it  right." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    The  Senator  gave  me  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  will  give  it  to  the  Senator  permanently. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  No;  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  give  it 
to  me  permanently.  I  just  want  to  say  this  in  1  minute 
more: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  that  Mr.  Jones  had  a 
right  to  correct  his  statement  before  it  was  printed.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  hearings  were  printed.  Here  is  the  lan- 
guage right  in  the  printed  document;  and  after  it  was 
printed  they  get  out  a  revised  edition,  if  you  please.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  correcting  an  extemporaneous  remark 
before  it  was  printed,  but  of  changing  material  testimony. 
I  do  not  like  that  way  of  playing  the  game;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  I  had  the  imagination 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  would  not  be  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  would  bo  a  great  writer,  such  as 
Dickens  or  Scott  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  because  I  sup- 
pose the  Senator  means  that  the  merits  of  this  bill  ought 
to  turn  en  whether  Jesse  Jones  changed  the  word  "ashamed" 
to  "not  prepared." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  only  contributory  evidence;  that  Is 
all,  sir. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  there  has 
been  any  heat.  I  realize  that  I  become  earnest.  My  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  sometimes  are  mistaken  for  heat.  We  aU  know 
that  even  before  the  days  of  electricity,  and  before  the  days 
of  the  sulfur  match,  friction  created  heat,  and  sometimes 
a  flame.  It  may  be  that  friction  in  debate  sometimes  creates 
heat;  but  I  have  no  heat  toward  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  neither  am  I  frozen  toward  him. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Nor  frozen  to  him,  either;  are  you? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Nor  frozen  to  him — no.  indeed:  but  I 
appreciate  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  Senator  Irom 
New  Hampshire,  even  if  it  generates  heat  in  him. 

I  do  not  think  the  merits  of  this  bill  or  this  i-ailroad-loaning 
section  turn  on  any  change  at  all  which  Mr.  Jones  or  anybody 
else  made  in  his  spontaneous  replies  to  questions  asked  by 
cross-examiners  on  the  committee.  It  may  be  said,  in  this 
connection,  that  all  those  who  testified  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
were  cross-examined  as  if  they  were  on  trial  for  some  heinous 
offense,  and  some  technicality  was  sought  in  their  testimony 
upon  which  to  hinge  an  argument  against  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  consume  any  more  time.  If  ther.^ 
is  any  doubt  about  the  language  of  this  bill.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  m.ake  it  plain.  In  lines  21  and  22.  In  speaking  of 
the  contracts  referred  to  there,  "to  aid  in  financing  by  loan, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  the  purchase,  rebuilding,  repair,  or  dis- 
position of  old  railroad  equipment,"  I  am  willing  to  add  "or 
contracts  between  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  railroad  involved." 

That  certainly  would  take  away  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  *o  go  into 
the  junk  business.  I  have  no  objection  to  and  will  offer  an 
amendment  limiting  these  loans  or  leases  to  a  period  of 
20  years,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  the  life 
of  the  material. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Just  a  moment.  | 

When  any  railroad  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  by  which  it  Is  enabled 
to  obtain  modem  machinery  and  modem  rolling  stock,  en- 
gines, cars,  or  othenx-ise,  and  begins  to  acquire  an  equity  In 
that  property  by  the  annual  payment  of  rental  or  leases, 
the  railroad  company  may  be  depended  upon  to  preserve 
that  rolling  stock  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  simply  borrowed 
the  money  from  a  bank,  and  had  given  a  mortgage  on  the 
rolling  stock  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  to  equip  itself. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  line  14  there  Is  a 
provision  that  the  transaction  shall  be  "through  public  bid- 
ding." If  we  should  strike  out  the  words  "or  private  negoti- 
ations." it  would  read  thus: 

Through  public  bidding  to  make  contracts  for— • 

Then  in  line  15  strike  out  "or"  and  insert  "and",  and  be- 
tween "loan"  and  "lease"  insert  "or",  so  as  to  read: 
and  to  aid  in  financing  by  loan  or  lease — 

Then  in  line  16.  strike  out  "or  otherwise,"  and  the  words 
"purchase  or",  having  it  read: 

by   loan   or   leafe.   the   construction   of  railroad   equipment   by   a 
carrier  or  to  be  acquired  by  a  carrier — 

And  so  forth.  Then  in  Une  22.  after  the  fifth  word,  "pur- 
chase", insert  "lean."  If  that  were  done,  the  loan  could  be 
made,  and  title  under  the  lease  would  be  taken  in  the  equip- 
ment by  the  Government  as  security. 

I  point  that  out,  and  ask  the  Senator's  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  would  not  eliminate  the  ownership,  except  as 
the  basis  of  a  loan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
think  the  words  "private  negotiations"  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated, because  otherwise  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration could  not  make  a  contract  with  any  railroad  to  help 
it  obtain  this  rolling  stock  except  by  public  bidding.  That 
is  not  necessary  or  advisable.  All  these  loans  and  all  these 
arrangements  will  be  made  between  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  railroad  involved.  The  equip- 
ment has  to  be  constructed  or  repaired  upon  the  application 
and  specifications  of  the  railroad  itself.  The  term  "public 
bidding"  was  put  in  because  there  might  be  Instances  in 
which  old  rolling  stock  might  be  exchanged  for  new  or 
modem  rolling  stock,  and  it  might  be  advantageous  to  sell 
that  at  public  bidding. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    That  is  all  right. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to  public  bidding.  In  all  these  transactions  be- 
tween the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
railroads  in  their  individual  capacity,  contracts  will  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  railroads,  whether 
they  manufacture  or  improve  their  rolling  stock  in  their 
own  shops,  or  whether  they  obtain  it  in  factories  or  plants 
like  those  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co..  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  or  the  American  Car  L  Foundry  Co., 
which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  fabrication  of 
all  sorts  of  rolling  stock  for  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Would  the  Senator  object  to  having 
new  equipment  specified  to  be  acquired  under  competitive 
bidding,  in  order  to  get  as  much  value  as  possible  for  the 
money  backed  by  Government  finance? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable, 
because  many  of  the  railroads  have  their  own  shops.  They 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  enter  into  competition  with 
some  other  railroad  to  furnish  equipment  that  they  them- 
selves can  manufacture;  so  that  would  not  be  advisable. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  so  far 
as  possible  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  railroads 
should  make  these  cars  in  their  own  shops,  in  order  to  give 
actual  railroad  employees  empl03rment;  but  when  the  private 
companies  that  make  cars  make  these  cars,  does  not  the 
Senator  think  there  should  be  some  safeguard,  that  the  bids 
should  be  competitive? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  prac- 
ticable, because  contracts  will  be  made,  and  they  will  be 
bilateral.  They  will  be  between  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  railroad 
company  needing  the  equipment.  A  contract  may  involve 
the  manufacture  of  the  equipment  in  some  manufacturing 
plant,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  public  bidding,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  put  every  railroad  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

In  order  that  the  language  may  be  clarified,  Mr.  President, 
I  propose  this  amendment:  On  page  9,  in  line  21.  after  the 
word  "contracts",  insert  "with  any  carrier  or  railroad-equip- 
ment manufacturer",  so  that  the  language  would  read: 

And  to  make  contracts  with  any  carrier  or  railroad-equipment 
manufacturer  to  aid  in  financing  by  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise,  the 
purchase,  rebuilding,  repair,  or  disposition  of  old  railroad  equip- 
ment. 

I  submit  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
which  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  There  is  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
whole  section. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Well,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule 
on  the  point  of  order.  Under  the  rules  and  precedents  cf 
the  Senate,  amendments  to  perfect  the  text  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  such  a  motion  as  that  j)ending  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  are  always  in  order.  The  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  think  there  should  be  a  provi- 
sion here  that  whenever  a  railroad  has  its  own  shops  they 
should  be  given  the  preference,  in  order  to  give  actual  rail- 
road men  employment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  Senator 
knows  that  neither  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatibn, 
nor  any  other  lender,  would  require  a  railroad  company  to  go 
outside  of  its  own  shops  to  equip  it  or  to  repair  its  own 
equipment.  I  do. not  know  that  there  is  any  such  language 
as  that  necessary. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  think  they  would,  but  the 
railroad  executives  themselves  might  go  outside  of  their 
own  railroads.    There  are  instances  where  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  would  be  very  poor  executives  if 
they  went  outside  of  their  own  shops. 
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Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  We  hai-e  plenty  of  such  instances; 
that  is  the  trouble  with  the  nilroads  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  section  7 
I  offer  an  amendment,  to  add  the  words  "Provided,  That  no 


:ion  shall  extend  for  a  term 

The  question  is  on  agree- 
by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
to. 

erely  to  state,  in  conclusion, 
be  stricken  out.  If  there  are 
e  Senate  can  deal  with  them 
the  testimony  of  the  agencies 


loan  or  lease  under  this 
exceeding  20  years." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl 
ing  to  the  amendment  offer( 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreei 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     I   wish 
that  this  provision  should  not 
any  further  deficiencies  in  it 
and  correct  them,  but  certainli 

of  the  Government  and  of  thelrailroads  themselves  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded.  When  th^  amendment  was  offered  and 
agreed  to  in  the  committee  changing  the  language  from  the 
language  to  which  the  railroaids  objected,  under  which  they 
thought  there  might  be  some]  compulsion  under  which  they 
might  operate,  or  authorize  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  go  out  and  manufacture  a  lot  of  material 
in  the  speculative  hope  that  they  might  rent  it  to  railroads — 
when  that  was  eliminated,  M-.  Pelley.  speaking  for  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railwiy  Executives,  said  that  they 
had  no  further  objection  to  it ,  and  that  they  thought  it  was 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  do  not 
change  the  defects  in  the  lang  lage  except  insofar  as  the  lend- 
ing provision  is  concerned.  :  have  said  repeatedly  that  I 
would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  lending  provision,  but  it 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  '.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration can  do  everything  thi  t  is  included  in  this  bill  with 
reference  to  lending,  and  t  lere  Is  no  question  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Con  oration  has  the  money  with 
which  to  do  it,  and  is  making  hat  kind  of  loans. 

I  am  objecting  to  the  fac  that  there  is  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Corporation  authorit  r  to  lease  to  the  railroads,  and 
to  take  the  old  equipment  in  the  deals.  I  submit  that  the 
provision  shciUd  be  entirely  stricken  out. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President  several  Senators  understood 
I  would  take  a  little  time,  bat  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  consume  the  tim?  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  a  vote.  I  merely  wint  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  his  conclusion  that  1  his  section  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  b^  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler]. 

Mr.  TAPT  and  other  Senate  rs  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ore  ered. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  merely  wish  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  we  can  talk  all  we  desire  about  railroads,  but 
whether  it  is  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  some  other  time  in  the 
future,  one  of  these  days  we  w  11  come  to  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  reads.    I  want  tha ;  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  t  le  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler].  The  yeas  and  na^s  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  ^as  called) .  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kenticky  (Mr.  Logan].  Not  know- 
ing how  he  would  vote,  I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Gibson],  who,  if  present,  would  vote 
as  I  am  about  to  vote.    I  vote  '  yea." 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  jtVisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].    That 


pair  has  been  transferred  to 


the  senior  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers].    I  a^  therefore  free  to  vote,  and 
I  vote  "nay." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI 
is  necessarily  absent.  He  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison]. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  ( after  having  voted  in  the  negative) .  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass].  I  am  not  informed  how  he  would  vote,  and  since  I 
cannot  transfer  my  pair.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Conwally]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  is  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senators  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst  and  Mr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison! .  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Thomas],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenJ.  I  am  advised 
that  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45,  nays  32,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 45 


Adams 

Danaher 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Andrews 

Davis 

Lundeen 

Townsend 

Austin 

Prazler 

McCarran 

Truman 

Barbour 

George 

McKellar 

Tydlngs 

Bone 

Gerry 

Miller 

Vandenberg 

Bor&h 

Oumey 

Norrls 

Van  Nuys 

Bridges 

Hale 

Nye 

Walnh 

Bulow 

Holman 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Burke 

Holt 

Rusj^ll 

White 

Byrd 

Johnson.  C^if . 

Smith      ' 

Capper 

Johnson.  Coio. 

Stewart 

Clark.  Mo. 

King 

Taft 

NATS— 32 

Bankbead 

Gillette 

Lucas 

Plttman 

BUbo 

Green 

Ma'.oney 

Bade  1  Iff  e 

Brown 

Guffey 

Mead 

Schwartz 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Mlnton 

Schwellenbach 

Chavez 

Herring 

Murray 

Sheppard 

Clark.  Idaho 

Hill 

Neely 

Slattcry 

Downey 

Hughes 

OMahoney 

Thomas.  Utah 

Ellender 

La  FoUette 

Pepper 

Wagner 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Ash\irst 

Donahey 

Lee 

Shlpstead 

Bailey 

Gibson 

LoRan 

Smathers 

Barkley 

Glass 

McNary 

Thomas,  Okl». 

Caraway 

Harrt.son 

Overton 

WUey 

CX>nnally 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

So  Mr.  Wheeler's  jmiendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  and  Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  addressed 

the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  recognized. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an  amend- 
ment which  is  lying  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  whether  he  would  tell  us  what  his  plan 
is,  and  whether  or  not  the  Senate  could  now  take  a  recess. 
We  have  been  in  session  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours  continu- 
ously. Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  think  we  could 
possibly  finish  with  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  hope  that 
we  might  fini.th  the  consideration  of  the  bill  before  we  recessed 
tonight.  Of  course  I  had  not  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  so  much  debate  and  so  much  delay.  May  I  inquire  what 
long-winded  speeches  are  in  contemplation  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  Senate?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  REED.  Does  that  Include  the  floor  leader,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?    [Laughter.] 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  about  to  ask  whether  the 
floor  leader  was  including  himself  in  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  include  myself.  The 
length  of  what  I  say  of  course  is  governed  by  the  length  of 
what  other  Senators  say.  I  do  not  Intend  to  put  myself  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  all  good  faith.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  how  many 
speeches  were  to  be  made,  and  if  I  offended  anyone  by 
using  the  term  "long-winded,"  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
Srielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carobna  in  order  that  he 
might  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  laying  the  predicate  for  a  reply. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  acting 
as  the  minority  leader,  whether  he  can  inform  me  as  to  the 
prospects  for  further  discussion? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Informed  that  there 
are  two  Senators  who  have  speeches  which  they  wish  to 
make,  which  are  of  a  substantial  character,  and  lengthy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Then,  at  least  my  description  was  in  part 
correct.     If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield  further 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wonder  whether  we  could  enter  into  an 
arrangement  under  which,  if  we  recess  until  tomorrow,  we 
could  bring  about  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  object  to  any  limitation  of 
debate  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  last  vote  taken. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  apparently  there  is  no 
answer  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  no  desire  to  delMite  the 
question. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  to  yield 
unless  there  is  a  development  of  this  question  of  recess. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to  reply  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  hope  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  develop  for  an  immediate  recess.  My  cnly  con- 
cern is  that  I  may  retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginnins 
at  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  contemplating  an  11  o'clock  session, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  nor  longer  than  20 
minutes  on  the  bill  or  more  than  once  nor  longer  than 
20  minutes  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  object. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objection  is  made.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  May  I  ask  whether  we  could  enter  into 
an  agreement  by  which  we  could  limit  debate  subsequent  to 
1  o'clock  tomorrow?  And  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  can 
make  his  motion  to  reconsider  now. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  permit  me  to  respond  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said 

Mr.  OTblAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  not  agree  to  any  sort  of 
a  proposal  for  an  agreement  to  limit  debate  imtll  I  shall 
have  had  an  opjwrtunity  to  make  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Wheeler  amendment  was  just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator 
can  make  the  motion  to  reconsider  now. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Unless  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  willing  to  yield  to  me  to  make  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, I  shall  have  to  object  to  any  agreement. 
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Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  my  only  concern  about 
the  matter  is  this:  I  know  that  there  are  probably  about  a 
dozen  Senators  who  desire  to  offer  amendments.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  displaced.  If  I  may  have  unanimous  consent  to 
retain  priority,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  order  that  he  may  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  be  permitted  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  making  a  motion  to  reconsider  without  losing 
the  floor  so  far  as  priority  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Wheeler  amendment  was  just 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  lay  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  will  not  jrleld  further,  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  can  effect  an  agreement 
now. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  rose. 

Mr.  I3ARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Seioator  from 
Wyoming  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  think  it  is  practicable  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  with  certain  provisos  which  I  think  are  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  majority  leader  to  assent  to. 

In  the  first  place  would  the  majority  leader  modify  Els 
request  by  including  in  it  a  condition  that  there  will  not  be 
an  attempt  made  to  reinject  into  the  bill  the  highway  pro- 
visions in  any  form  whatever? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  no 
control  over  other  Senators.  I  have  no  intention  of  offering 
any  amendment  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  it  would  become  binding  by 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of  the  Senate,  and  there- 
fore would  put  an  end  to  a  possible  parliamentary  situation 
which  might  prolong  the  session  of  Congress  for  some  time. 
If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  make  that  a  part  of  this  proposal, 
and  willing  to  provide  in  some  manner  for  the  two  Senators 
who  wish  to  be  heard,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
request  made  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  am  willing  to  make  exceptions  with  respect  to  the 
two  Senators.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Nye]  wants  to  speak,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bruges]  also  wants  to  speak  at  some  length,  or 
at  least  beyond  the  time  suggested  by  me.  Is  there  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  here  want  to  enter  into  any 
bargain  by  which  I  would  be  bound  not  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment. I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
it  with  respect  to  the  highway  situation,  but  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  forced  to  enter  into  a  bargain  here  without  which  I 
cannot  get  an  agreement  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  imderstood  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  undertaking  a  bargain  by  making  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  That  is  a  different  kind  of  a  bar- 
gain. That  is  an  agreement  among  all  Senators.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  any  ground  for 
feeling  that  I  would  not  comply  with  any  statement  I  make 
here  with  respect  to  my  attitude  or  conduct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  None  at  all.  Mr.  President,  if  my  remark 
could  be  construed  that  way  I  withdraw  it.  That  is  not 
what  I  meant. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  meant 
that. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  My  propoa  sil  is  simply  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  proposal  shall  exclude  from  it  consideration  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  pait  of  this  bill  which  the  Senate 
has  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  jay  this  to  the  Senator,  that  if 
anybody  offers  an  amendmei  it  on  that  subject,  I  am  viriUing  to 
exclude  it  from  this  agreement. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  think  he  Senator  misunderstood  my 
proposal.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  exclude  it  in  his 
proposal  for  a  unanimous-(  onsent  agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  understood  that  the 
two  Senators  who  are  to  make  rather  lengthy  speeches  are 
to  be  recognized,  and  that  ive  are  to  get  rid  of  that  matter 
first? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    That  is  sa  ;isfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  still  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  lojianimous  consent  that  upon  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  toiiorrow  at  11  o'clock,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  I  ye]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!  niay  be  permitted  to  speak  without 
limit,  and  that  following  jthose  addresses  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  no  Senator  shall 
speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  the  bill, 
nor  more  than  once  or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  any 
amendment,  excluding  any  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
highway  provisions  of  this  kill  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  object.       | 

EXECimVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t  tmpore,  as  in  executive  session, 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  President  of  the 

i«veral  nominations,  which  were 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  dajy  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

ADDITIONAL  REF  )RTS  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WHEELER,  from  th<  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1789)  to  authorize  ihe  can- 
celation of  deportation  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Florence 
Sinclair  Cooper  and  daughter,  Margaret  Lavallie,  reported  it 
with  amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1034)  thereon. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  to  which  wa>  referred  the  bill  (S.  2141)  to 
authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title  to  the  Puyallup  In- 
dian Tribal  School  propen  y  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  Indian 
sanatorium  purposes,  repor  ed  it  with  amendments  and  sub- 

hereon. 

he  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
>ill  (S.  2843)  granting  easements 
on  Indian  lands  of  the  Win  d  River  or  Shoshone  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Wyo.,  for  dam  sitje  and  reservoir  purposes  in  con- 
reclamation  project,  reported  It 
submitted   a   report    (No.    1036) 


United  States  submitting 
referred  to  the  appropriate 


mitted  a  report  (No.  1035) 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from 

to  which  was  referred  the 


nection  with  the  Riverton 
without   amendment   and 
thereon. 


EXECUTIVE  REP5RTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


tie 


t]ie 


ADDITIONAL 

Mr.  GREEN  introduced 
Joseph  V.  Eroderick.  whici 
referred  to  the  Committee  ( m 


As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  from 
reported  favorably  the  nofninat 
appointment,  transfer,  or 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from 
reported  favorably  the  nomihation 
United  States  Army,  retirep 
trator  for  Pennsylvania 

lie  also,  from  the  Comiaittee 
Roads,  reported  favorably 
masters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenipore.    The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar, 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

ions  of  sundry  officers  for 

promotion  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

of  Lt.  Col.  PhUip  Mathews, 

to  be  Work  Projects  adminis- 


on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
;he  nominations  of  sundry  post- 


BILL  XNTRODTJCTD 

b  bill  (S.  2916)   for  the  relief  of 


was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
Claims. 
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REFERENDTTM   ON   WAR 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  communication  from  Maj.  Gen.  William 
C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army,  retired,  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday,  July  25,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  a  war 
referendum;  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

recess 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senat*  take  a  recess 
imtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11  o'clock  and  37  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, July  29,  1939,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the  Senate  July  28  (legis- 
lative day  of  July  25).  1939 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Lee  M.  Eddy,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  from  August  29,  1939 
(reappointment) . 

Work  Projects  Administration 
Denis  W.  Delaney.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Work  Projects 
administrator  for  Massachusetts. 

Collector  of  Internal  Reventte 

Thomas  B.  Hassett.  of  Pitchburg,  Mass..  to  be  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  to  fill 
an  existing  vacancy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.   Edward   B.   Wilcox,    pastor    of    Trinity    Methodist 
Church,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal,  and  whom  to  love  is  perfect  joy,  stand  Thou  among 
us  in  this  hour.  Bestow,  we  pray  Thee,  the  blessings  of  Thy 
divine  wisdom  upon  these  Thy  servants,  who  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  Grant  that  they  shall  ever  con- 
tinue in  unselfishness  and  love  their  great  share  in  guiding 
the  destinies  of  this  land  wherein  Thou  hast  vouchsafed 
unto  us  a  dwelling  place.  Do  Thou  cause  Thy  blessing  to 
rest  upon  Thy  servant,  the  President  of  these  United  States, 
and  all  who  are  in  authority  with  him.  Direct  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  oiu:  doings  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  further 
us  with  Thy  continual  help,  that  in  all  our  works  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally  by  Thy  mercy  obtain  everlasting  life. 
•Hirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE   FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  162.  An  act  to  protect  producers,  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers  from  the  unrevealed  presence  of 
substitutes  and  mixtures  in  spun,  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  manufactured  wool  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  reports  of  the  committees  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing  titles: 

H.  R.  5375.  An  act  to  promote  nautical  education,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6746.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  develop- 


ment of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.  R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  payment  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  such  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  2697)  entitled 
"An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  of  sitrplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  produced  abroad."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Townsend  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had 
appointed  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Tobey  as  the 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  Express  to  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  the  appreciation  of  Congress  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  association  in  highway  development,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  10. 
agreed  to  July  25,  1939. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had 
appointed  Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr.  Gibson  members  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  February  16.  1889,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  March  2,  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  useless  papers  in  the  executive  de- 
partments," for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution and  move  its  adoption.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  | 

House  Resolution  279 

Resolved,  That  David  J.  Ward,  of  Maryland,  be.  and  he  18  hereby, 
elected  a  member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5407.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States."  approved  July  1,  1898.  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 

AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  him  on  yesterday  he  last 
night  signed  the  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  (H.  R.  5407)  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  APRIL   23,   1904 

Mr.  MAY  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  839)  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23, 
1904.  • 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS  I 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  ovm  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  speech  over 
the  radio  delivered  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  Brooks  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


h  I 
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Mr.   BENDER.    Mr.   Speaker,   in   our   country   today    1 

American  in  every  6  is  receiving  public  charity  in  one  form 
or  other.  In  Great  Britain,  one  in  seven  is  on  some  kind 
of  pubUc  bounty.  In  1881  only  1  American  in  every  565 
received  assistance,  while  1  in  32  was  on  the  dole  In  England- 
We  have  become  94  times  poorer  in  the  last  60  years,  while 
Britain  has  grown  only  5  times  more  badly  off  in  the  same 
period.    Ask  the  new  dealers  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

THB  LATE  SIMON  M.  HAMLIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Oliver  1  for  1  minute  to  make  an  announcement. 

B4r.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  once  again  the  Grim 
Reaper  exacts  his  toll  of  mankind,  it  becomes  my  sad  and 
solemn  duty  to  advise  the  membership  of  this  House  of  the 
passing  into  the  Great  Beyond  of  former  Representative 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  of  South  Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  or  "Sime,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
those  of  us  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  was 
an  outstanding  character.  Those  of  you  who  associated  with 
him  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  will  recall  his  unques- 
tionable integrity,  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  his  loyal 
devotion  to  his  party.  His  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  have  lost  in  the  passing  of  Simon  Hamlin  a  man  who 
was  the  finest  type  of  citizen,  a  loyal  and  devoted  son,  and  a 
great  patriot.  Those  who  knew  him  personally  have  lost  a 
friend. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  at  a  later  date  to  extend  more 
detailed  remarks  in  his  memory. 

EXTENSION    or    REMARKS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  short  edi- 
torial written  by  the  distinguished  newspaper  publisher, 
Prank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Plttmley  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear 
In  the  Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
short  editorial  from  the  Steuben  Repul>lican. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous dbnsent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiiere  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

JOHN    L.    LEWIS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  of  this  House,  I  want  the  House  to  kiiow  that 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton],  yesterday  thanked  John  L.  Lewis 
lor  his  fine  contribution  to  the  committee  after  he  had  made 
his  vicious  and  uncalled  for  assault  on  that  courageous 
American,  Jack  G:\rner,  she  was  not  speaking  the  sentiment 
of  the  committee.  And  I  as  one  of  the  committee  resent  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lewis.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Labor  Committee 


went  into  session  yesterda 
that  none  of  the  Members 
lege  to  interrogate  any 
committee.  Three  of  the 
against  that  motion,  and  I 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [ 
voted  for  that  motion 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massa 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it 


a  motion  was  made  and  carried 
lould  have  the  right  or  the  privi- 
rson  who  appeared  before  the 
embers  of  the  committee  voted 
as  one  of  the  three.  The  gentle- 
x.  Gross]  was  one  of  those  who 


lusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 


Mr.    MARTIN    of    M 

Pennsylvania  cannot  di 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.    The 
suspend.    The  gentleman 


ichusetts.    The    gentleman    from 
?e  what  hawened  in  the  com- 


ntleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
Irom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Martin! 
makes  the  point  of  order  t  lat  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  undertaking  to  ( isclose  the  proceedings  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  or  a  matter  which  has  not  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee  to  the  House.  The  rules  and  prece- 
dents sustain  the  point  of  c  rder  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  get  tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  rules,  is  not  privileged  »  discuss  matters  which  occurred 
before  the  committee.         1 

Mr.  DUNN.    Very  well.  Mr.  Speaker.    May  I  proceed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  geitleman  may  proceed  in  order,  but 
he  cannot  disclose  or  interjiret  matters  that  occurred  before 
the  committee  on  measurejs  that  have  not  been  reported  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Did  not  tie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gross]  do  the  same  t  ling? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gross]  did  divulge  matten  which  occurred  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  no  point  of  order  was  made,  and,  therefore,  the 


Chair  could  not  act  on  hia 

Mr.  DUNN.    I  just  wait 
from  Massachusetts  [Mrs 


own  motion. 

to  say  that  the  gentlewoman 
Norton],  our  chairman,  was  not 
responsible  for  that  and  tpe  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gross]  was. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  ti^e  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired 

EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 

.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
the  President,  written  by  one  of 


Spei  iker, 


Mr.  DIMOND.     Mr 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
brief  statement  concerning 
my  ccastitucnts. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thei^  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington 
imous  consent  to  extend  m  / 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  then ; 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


import  provisions  of 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas, 
sent  for  the  present 
amend  section  22  of  the 
I  send  to  the  desk 
The  Clerk  reported  the  t 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  then 
Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr. 
object.    It  is  my  under 
of  tax   that  is  equivalent 
informed  in  that  particular 
measure  as  that  should 
and  Means  instead  of  to  the 
not  suppose  that  the 
the  right  to  impose  any 
reported. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas, 
in  1935  was  under 
incident  to  the  bill.    That 
farm  prices  in  this  country 
have  some  provision  about 
price  levels.    This  provision 
to  any  program  that  might 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
remarfcs  in  the  Record. 
objection? 


AGRiqtJLTiniAL   ADJUSTMENT    ACT   OF    1933 

.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

considtration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7171)  to 

A(  ricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which 


le  of  the  bill.      v 

objection? 

ISpeaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to 

tapding  that  this  involves  a  form 

to  a  tariff.     If  I  am   correctly 

I  ask  the  gentleman  why  such  a 

t  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

Committee  on  Agriculture.    I  did 

Comihittee  on  Agriculture  would  have 

tariff  duties  in  any  bill  which  it 


l^r 


Speaker,  when  the  triple  A  bill 

considerfetion  section  22  was  put  in  as  an 

is,  in  any  effort  to  secure  better 

naturally  it  was  necessary  to 
imports  that  interfered  with  the 
was  placed  in  the  bin  applicable 

he  fashioned  under  the  Triple 
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A  act.  Within  that  act.  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  it, 
was  section  32.  which  provided  for  using  certain  funds  for 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  in  this 
country  or  for  the  export  of  those  commodities. 

In  the  interpretation  of  that  it  has  been  thought  by  legal 
counsel  that  the  provisions  of  section  22  would  not  be  appli- 
cable lo  purchases  under  section  32.  This  simply  is  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  section  22.  make  it  more  flexible, 
and  make  certain  that  it  applies  to  any  program  under 
section  32.  Simply  because  section  22  was  in  the  original 
farm  act,  this  amendment  to  that  act  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultxire.  Otherwise  it  would  have  gone  to  the  gentle- 
man's committee.  If  this  were  coming  up  as  a  first  impres- 
sion it  would  go  to  the  gentleman's  committee.  However,  in 
view  of  the  gentleman's  well-known  position.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  object  to  this  strengthening  of  that  particular 
provision. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    No;  I  am  not  opposing  that 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  no  thought  of  ours  to  try  to  take  jurisdiction  away  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  have  all  that  we  can 
say  grace  over  now,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  a  provision  which  was  in  the  A.  A.  A.  Act.  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  to  the  operations  under  the  act,  this  would 
not  have  been  sent  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Then  does  not  the  inquiry  lie  against 
the  original  provision?  How  did  the  original  provision  get  in? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  knows  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  Rouse,  when  a  bill  is  presented  that  covers 
more  than  one  subject,  its  reference  is  governed  by  the  major 
purposes  of  the  bill.  It  was  essential  to  have  such  a  provision 
in  any  proposal  that  might  have  for  its  effect  the  securing  of 
better  prices  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gentleman  says  is  correct 
in  that  respect  undoubtedly,  but  this  is  an  amendment  to  a 
specific  section  of  that  act.  which  amendment  is  purely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
mere  fact  that  section  22  or  32  might  be  a  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  which  properly  comes  before  the 
committee  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  chairman, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  a  specific  amendment  to  that,  where  the  specific 
amendment  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  exclusively  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  will  state  that  my  committee  had 
no  particular  desire  to  handle  this  legislation,  but  we  had 
an  exact  illustration  of  it  in  what  happened  yesterday  in 
connection  with  the  barter  provision,  which  naturally  would 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
because  it  involves  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
is  a  set-up  in  agriculture.  But  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  comprehensive  bill,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  originally  established  in  the  terms  of  a  provision  that 
was  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
parliamentary  authorities  in  the  House  have  referred  aU 
subsequent  legislation — and  another  measure  which  was  in- 
troduced yesterday — to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Since  the  original  provision  was  embodied  in  that 
act  and  is  a  part  of  that  act,  an  amendment  thereto,  accord- 
ing to  the  parliamentary  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  original  jurisdiction.  That  is  logical,  I 
think.    I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  object  to  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I   am  addressing  myself 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  will  state  that  I  have  consulted 
with  several  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  see  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  so  mentally  constructed 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  to  consult  me. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Unanimous  consent  can  be  exercised 
arbitrarily,  but  it  should  not  be.  It  should  be  exercised  as 
a  trust.  But  will  the  gentleman  explain  what  this  bill  does, 
and  why  its  passage  is  necessary?    Is  it  connected  with  the 


export  bounty  or  subsidy  on  cotton  that  has  recently  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  It  refers  to  no  particular  com- 
modity. I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  it  applies  already 
to  the  entire  agricultural  program.  But  in  using  section  32 
funds,  which  were  used  in  connection  with  17  commodities 
and  will  probably  be  used  with  reference  to  more  this  year,  if 
by  the  purchase  of  those  commodities  the  price  is  belter  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  used  with  reference  to  any  of  them. 
It  may  be  necessary,  and  probably  will  be  necessary,  if  there 
is  considerable  exportation  of  cotton,  in  order  to  protect 
cotton  textiles,  as  well  as  the  cotton  farmer,  if  such  a  pro- 
gram is  carried  out;  but  it  would  be  true  with  reference  to 
laid  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  commodities  in  connection 
with  which  a  purchase  and  distribution  program  is  carried 
out.  either  here  or  abroad. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  the 
export  subsidy  we  have  to  pass  this  law  now  in  order  to 
protect  our  markets? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Oh.  no.  This  bill  was  passed  in 
1935.  and  applies  to  everjrthing  except  section  32.  and.  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  apply  to  that.  However,  the  Legal  Divi- 
sion has  held  that  section  32.  while  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  was  not  an  integral  part  of  that  act.  and 
therefore  it  has  to  be  broadened,  since  we  have  additional 
funds,  and  it  will  apply  to  all  commodities.  It  is  necessary 
not  only  as  to  cotton,  but  as  to  any  other  commodity  that 
section  32  may  be  used  in  connection  with.    That  is  the  only 

change. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Did  the  gentleman's  committee  go 
into  the  entire  question  of  the  effect  of  this  proposed  bill 
upon  the  whole  tariff  situation,  or  did  the  gentleman  just 

confine  it 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Oh.  yes.  When  the  original  act 
was  presented,  we  had  numerous  witnesses  and  spent  some 
days  considering  this  particular  provision.  This  simply 
makes  it  cover  what  it  was  intended  to  cover  originally — 
the  whole  A.  A.  A.  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  when  a  tariff  question  comes  up. 
It  is  not  a  tariff  question  alone  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  considers,  but  it  is  the  effect  on  the  entire  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Yes.  We  went  into  that  thoroughly, 
and  on  this  particular  amendment  we  consulted  representa- 
tives of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  State  Department 
and  the  gentleman's  committee.  We  had  a  meeting  and 
went  into  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Conference  with  the  conMnittee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachxisetts  is  a  member? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  say  with  some  representatives  of 
his  committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman's  anBwer  shows 
clearly  that  they  went  into  the  whole  tariff  question  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  but  certainly  it  is  a  bad  precedent 
to  have  these  conflicts  between  committees.  I  am  glad  to 
note,  however,  that  some  committee  in  the  House  besides 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  going  into  the  tariff 
questions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  We  are  interested  only  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  program,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  not  destroy  the  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
does  not  bow  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  support, 
whether  I  have  l)een  wise  or  unwise,  of  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  agree  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  very  generous,  and  I  have  a  high  regard  for  his  judg- 
ment and  ability. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    But  we  want  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    And  this  bill  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  American  market  against  the  export  of  American  farm 
products — raw  products. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    No;  against  the  import  of  such 

products. 


i 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  we  have  got  to  export  them  be- 
fore they  are  imported. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  No.  no;  most  of  this  fund,  a  major 
portion  of  It,  Will  be  used  in  purchasing  and  distributing 
among  the  low-income  groups  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  a  subsidy  with  reference 
to  the  export  of  raw  cotton,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  In  its  exact  sense,  I  think  the 
effect  of  the  subsidy  is  simply  to  release  cotton  from  the 
artificial  barriers  of  a  loan  that  keeps  it  above  the  market 
level  of  the  world  price;  so  the  effect  of  It  is  not  In  its 
essence  a  subsidy.  It  is  simply  a  release  of  cotton  from  the 
artificial  barriers  so  it  can  flow  naturally  as  it  would  if  we 
did  not  have  the  Federal  loan  policy. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  will  call  it  an  Inducement. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  In  an  exact  sense,  I  think  it  is  not 
an  Inducement,  it  is  simply  a  removal  of  the  barrier  so  it 
can  flow  naturally. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  the  flnished  product  can  come 
back  into  this  country  and  go  on  the  world  markets  at  lower 
cost  than  if  these  inducements,  or  whatever  the  gentleman 
may  call  it.  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  That  depends.  All  cotton  grown 
abroad  will  still  flow  except  for  the  tariff,  and  we  have  a 
tariff  on  the  flnished  product. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Why  do  we  not  put  the  raw  cotton 
Into  our  own  factories  and  turn  it  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States,  give  the  American  worker  employ- 
ment on  it,  and  then  export  the  finished  product  to  the 
foreign  market  under  a  subsidy,  or  whatever  the  gentleman 
calls  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  part  of  it  will  be  used  that  way,  and  I 
think  the  major  portion  of  it  may  be.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  position,  but  we  have  such  a  tre- 
mendous supply  that  we  are  really  almost  compelled  to  make 
disposition  of  it  by  the  use  of  all  available  methods. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  from  Texas  with  his  argu- 
ments, convincing  as  usual,  and  with  his  personal  charm, 
overwhelms  me.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  original  reser- 
vation of  objection.  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
merit  of  the  proposal.  It  contains,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said.  In  the  amendment  they  are  offering  a  very  distinct 
tariff  provision.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  including 
that  in  any  measure  he  may  support.  I  want  to  say  further, 
though,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  little  better 
xmderstanding  from  time  to  time  when  measiires  naturally 
follow  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  certain  committee  are 
taken  up  by  some  other  committee.  We  have  had  several 
instances  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  bills  con- 
taining joint  provisions  that  would  make  the  bills  referable 
either  to  our  committee  or  some  other  committee;  and  that 
is  the  case  here.  I  think,  therefore,  we.  as  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  ought  to  have  had  the  original  legis- 
lation on  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is  anxious  to 
have  included. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Replying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  may  say  that  it  has  always  been  my  phi- 
losophy of  tariff  that  it  should  be  on  a  revenue  basis,  but 
"jat  whatever  tariff  system  is  In  effect  should  be  applicable 
generally;  in  other  words,  it  should  be  a  tariff  for  all  or  a 
tariff  for  none. 

On  the  other  proposition  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  m.ay  state  that  I  am  confident  the  gentle- 
man's committee  has  reported  more  legislation  that  probably 
dealt  with  agriculture  than  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  legislation  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have  seen  It  occur  a  number 
Of  times.    Under  the  peculiar  rules  of  the  House,  however. 


July  28 

this  practice  Is  Indulged  In,  and  the  major  purpose  of  the 
bill  controls  its  reference  ^  a  particular  committee. 

Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 


Mr 


Mr.  TREADWAY. 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 

on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Ways  and  Means  will  not  -give  a 
necessary  to  protect  agriculture, 


may  say  to  the  gentlemen 
that  if  the  Committee  on 
tariff  on  things  that  are 


then  I  think  the  Committele  on  Agriculture  is  within  its  juris- 


diction in  going  ahead  and 
because  that  is  the  only 


glvmg  us  a  good  Republican  tariff, 
.  thing  that  is  going  to  save  this 
Nation;  A  good  Republican  tariff.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Committee  on  Agricultiure  from  bringing  that 
[Applause.] 

The  gentleman  is  entitled  to  his 
free  opinion.  I  disagree  jwath  him,  however,  and  refuse  to 
accept  his  label. 

Is  thei-e  objection  to  the  present  consid- 


expresslcn  "January  1.  1929, 
Ing  subsection  (c)  to  read 
strictions  proclaimed  by  the 


Mr.  JONES  of  Texas. 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
The  Clerk  read  as  folloirs 


Committee  amendment  offered 
line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
words  "practically  certain." 


to 


The  committee  amendn^ent 
The  bill  was  ordered 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  th« 


,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


The  SPEAKER, 
eration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objectior 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a?ction  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  as  amend(  d,  and  as  reenacted  by  section  1  (k) 
of  the  AgricxUtural  Marketin  ;  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
is  amended  by  inserting  af t  ?r  the  words  "SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended",  wherever  they  appear  the 
words  and  figures  ".  or  sect  on  32,  Public  Law  No.  320  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  Av  gust  24,  1935.  as  amended";  by  insert- 
ing In  subsection  (a)  after  1he  word  "being"  the  words  "or  likely 
to  be";  by  striking  out  In  sul  .section  (b)  the  words  "limitations  on 
the  total  quantities  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  Im- 
ported" and  by  Inserting  ir  lieu  thereof  the  words  "fees  on  or 
such  Umltatlons  on  the  th-  total  quantities  of,  any  article  or 
articles  which  may  be  enter(d,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption";  by  striking  <  ut  in  subsection  (b)  the  expression 
"July  1,  1928.  to  June  30.  15  33"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 


o  December  31.  1933";  and  by  amend- 
;is  follows:  "The  fees  and  import  re- 

^   . —  President  under  this  section  and  any 

revocation,  suspension,  or  m<<liflcation  thereof,  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  such  date  as  shall  be  specitted  In  such  proclamation 
revocation,  suspension,  or  mddlflcation,  and  such  fees,  which  shall 
not  t)e  in  excess  of  50  percer  t  ad  valorem,  shall  be  treated  for  the 
purposes  of  all  provisions  ol  law  relating  to  customs  revenue  aa 
duties  Imposed  by  the  Tariff  ^ct  of  1930," 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


by  Mr.  Jorres  of  Texas:  On  page  1, 
likely"  and  msert  m  lieu  thereof  the 


was  agreed  to. 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
table. 


SXTPPRESSION    or   CZ\  TAIN   SUBVERSIVE    ACTTITTIES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spea:  ter,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  c  f  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  for  the  furthe:  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5138)  to  make  unlawful  a  tempts  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State;;  to  require  licensing  of  civilian 
military  organizations;  to  nake  unlawful  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discipline  o:  the  Army  and  Navy;  to  require 
registration  and  fingerprini  ing  of  aliens;  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Stati  ;s  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  for  other  pi  irposes;  and  pending  that  motion. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimc  us  consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  in  the  bill;  that  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
imder  the  5-minute  rule  a;  an  original  bill;  that  any  Mem- 
ber may  demand  a  separat ;  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  th  s  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  committee  substituti . 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  theie  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  qu(  sUon  is  on  the  motion. 
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CALL    OP   THE    HOTTSK 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  coimtlng.] 
One  hundrOT  and  sixty-three  Members  are  present;  not  a 
quorum. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  147] 


Alexander 

Boren 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Bulwinkle 

Byron 

Caldwell 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Casey,  Mass. 

Cluett 

Cole.  Md. 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Connery 

Cooley 

Crowther 

Culkin 

Cummlnga 


Curley 

Dies 

Dingell 

Douglas 

Eaton,   Calif. 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

Elliott 

Pay 

Fernandez 

Fish 

Pltzpatrlck 

Flannery 

Gilchrist 

Harrington 

Barter,  N.  Y. 

Hartley 

Hennings 


Holmes 

Hook 

Jarrett 

Kennedy,  Martin 

Lanham 

Lea 

McLean 

McMillan,  Thos.  S 

Maciejewski 

Magnuson 

Mas^ingale 

Mitchell 

Patman 

Powers 

Rfed.  N.  Y. 

Robertson 

Romjue 


Routzohn 
Secrest 
Shafer.  Mich. 
Short 
Smith,  ni. 
Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  Wash. 
Steams,  N.  H. 
Stefan 

Sumners.  Tex. 
Sweeney 
Thomas,  N.  J. 
Wadsworth 
White,  Idaho 
Wood 

Woodruff,  Mich. 
Zimmerman 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Celler,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication, which  was  read: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  July  28.  1939. 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhzad. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  M«.  Speaker:   On  Tuesday.  July  25.  1939,  in  pursuance  of 
House  Resolution  272,  I  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims. 

In  view  of  the  pressure  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  other 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  I  desire  to  be  excused  from 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  War  Claims. 

Please  accept  my  resignation  from  the  Committee  on  War  Claims, 
effective  Immediately. 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter.  I  am. 
Respectfully, 

Matthtw  a.  Dttnn. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  the  resignation  will  be 
accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

SUPPRESSION    or    CERTAIN    SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  now  pending  is  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Celler]  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.  R.  5138. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Marcantonio)  there  were — ayes  193,  noes  31. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5138,  with  Mr.  Chapman  In 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
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Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing,  or  by  transmission  by  radio,  to  advocate,  al>et,  advise, 
or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrow- 
ing or  destroying  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  Bute  of  the  United  States,  or  the  government 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  dssasslna- 
tlon  of  any  ofScer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  any  other  unlawful  means. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any  person  with  Intent  to  over- 
throw or  destroy  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 


government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means,  to 
print,  publish,  edit.  Issue,  or  knowingly  circulate,  sell,  distribute, 
or  publicly  display  any  book,  paper,  document,  or  written  or  printed 
matter  in  any  form  containing  or  advocating,  advising,  or  teaching 
the  doctrine  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  should  be  overthrown  or  destroyed  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  other  unlawful  means. 

Sec.  3.  It  shaU  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  openly,  willfully, 
or  deliberately  Justify  or  defend  by  word  of  mouth  or  In  wTiting 
the  assassination  or  unlawful  killing  or  assaulting  of  any  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  because  of  his  official  char- 
acter or  act,  or  openly,  willfully,  or  deliberately  justify  or  defend 
or  teach,  spread,  or  advocate  the  propriety,  desirability,  or  necessity 
of  overthrowing  or  overturning  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means. 

Sac.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  organize  or  help  to 
organize  or  t)ecome  a  member  of,  or  aflUlate  with  any  society,  group, 
or  assembly  of  persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  any 
other  unlawful  means.  , 
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Sec.  5.  That  It  shall  Ije  unlawful  for  any  person  to  organize,  par- 
ticipate In  the  organization  of,  conspire  with  any  other  person  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing.  Join  or  be  a  member  of  any  civilian 
military  organization  unless  such  organization  shaU  have  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  permit  to  function  as  such  civilian 
military  organization.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  authorized  In 
his  discretion  to  issue  such  permit  for  such  time  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  Impose  and  subject  to  revocation 
within  his  discretion  at  any  time  without  notice:  ProtHded,  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  the  issuance  of  each  such  permit 
to  the  Congress  Immediately  if  the  Congress  be  in  session,  and  If 
the  Congress  be  not  In  session  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  such 
permit  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  make  public  his  action  In  Issuing 
such  permit  within  1  week  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  per- 
mit and  shall  report  such  Issuance  during  the  first  week  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  Congress:  Provided  further,  That  any  such  per- 
mit issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  only  of  temporary  and 
contingent  effect  until  30  days  after  the  report  thereof  to  the  Con- 
gress: And  provided  further.  That  any  such  permit  shall  be  revo- 
cable at  any  time  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  authorized  to  require  at  any 
time  that  the  organizer  or  organizers  of  any  prospective  civilian 
military  organization  or  the  members  or  officers  of  any  existing 
civilian  military  organization  submit  to  him  a  statement  under 
oath  of  the  proposed  or  existing  purposes,  activities,  membership, 
mediums  of  propaganda  employed  or  to  be  employed,  present  or 
proposed  sources  of  financing,  and  such  other  Information  aa  to 
him  shall  seem  appropriate;  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Investigate  such  organization,  and  to  report  on  such  state- 
ment and  investigation  to  the  President. 

Sec.  7.  The  term  "civilian  military  organization"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any  camp,  school, 
society,  fraternity,  order,  league,  lodge,  brotherhood.  Institute,  or 
any  group  of  two  or  more  persons  whatsoever  which  engages  In,  or 
meets  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In,  study,  drill,  or  discussion  of 
military  or  naval  science,  strategy,  formations,  functions,  or  meth- 
ods, or  the  use  of  actual  or  imitation  military  or  naval  firearms, 
signals,  symbols,  codes,  or  methods  of  military  or  naval  communi- 
cation or  transportation,  or  any  such  group  which  by  its  written 
rules  or  constitutions  or  by  Its  oral  oaths  or  teachings  advocates 
the  denial  to  any  citizen  or  group  or  class  of  citizens  of  any  protec- 
tion, privilege,  or  immunity  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or  religious 
or  political  faith  of  such  citizen,  group,  or  class  of  citizens  by  use 
of  force,  violence,  threats.  Intimidation,  or  economic  coercion. 

Sec.  8.  The  term  "civUlan  mUltary  organization"  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  Include — 

(a)  Military  training  or  drills  or  parades  by  units  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Regular  or  Volun- 
teer, National  Guard,  Organized  Reserves,  citizens'  military  training 
camps.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  Organized  State  Militia. 
by  members  and  instructors  of  cadet  or  reserve  corps  of  any  institu- 
tion of  learning  under  the  super\'islon  of  the  War  Department  or 
the  State  governments,  nor  shall  It  be  applicable  to  parades  by  war 
veterans  who  are  members  of  exclusively  veterans*  societies,  by 
troops  of  a  foreign  government  whose  admission  to  the  United 
States  has  been  consented  to  by  the  United  States  Government, 
nor  shall  It  be  applicable  to  persons  while  acting  or  appearing  In 
any  theater  or  in  any  motion-picture  or  television  production; 

(b)  Any  organization  expressly  authorized  by  the  law  of  any 
State; 

(c)  The  police  organizations  of  any  State  or  goTemmental  sub- 
division thereof  to  which  police  power  has  been  delegated  by  such 
State:  ProiHded,  however.  That  no  organization  of  two  or  more 
persons  Incidental  or  auxiliary  to  such  State  or  local  police  force, 
volunteer,  special,  or  reserve  police  not  paid  by  such  State  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision   thereof   or   paid  partly   by  such  State  or 
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governmental  ttibdlvlBlon  moa  partly  from  some  nongorermnental 
•ource  BhaU  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  tills  act. 

Sk.  9.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advise,  counsel, 
urge,  or  solicit  any  member  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  to  disobey  the  laws  or  regulations  governing  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  or  to  disobey  the  lawfiil  orders  of  a  superior,  or  to  publish  or 
distribute  any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other 
writing  which  advises,  counsels,  virges,  cr  solicits  any  member  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  to  disobey  the  laws  or 
regulations  governing  such  military  or  naval  forces,  or  to  disobey  the 
lawful  orders  of  a  superior. 

Skc.  10.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other 
writing  of  the  character  described  In  section  9  of  this  act  may  be 
taken  from  any  bouse  or  other  place  in  which  It  may  be  found,  or 
from  any  person  in  whose  po^ession  it  may  be,  tinder  a  search 
warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  punish  acts  of  Interference  with  the  foreign 
relations,  the  neutrality  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  to  punish  espionage,  and  better  to  enforce  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June 
15.  1917  (40  Stat.  228;  U.  8.  C,  title  18.  ch.  18). 

Sec.  11.  The  term  "member  of  the  Army"  as  used  herein  shall 
include  all  members  erf  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3.  1916,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  153;  U.  8.  C.  title  10,  sec.  2),  when  In  acUve  Federal 
service. 
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Sec  12.  That  section  7  of  the  Naturalization  Act  of  June  29, 
1906.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed..  title  8,  sec.  364).  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence,  as  follows:  "No  per- 
son shall  be  naturalized  or  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  believes  in  any  form  of  government  for  the  United  States 
contrary  to  that  now  existing  in  the  United  States  or  who  Is  a 
member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  any  organization  which  advocates 
any  form  of  government  for  the  United  States  contrary  to  that 
now  existing  In  the  United  States." 

Sic.  13.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  alien  or  citizen  or  resident 
frf  any  foreign  cotmtry.  the  boundaries  of  which  touch  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  of  America  or  are  contiguous  thereto,  to 
habitually  cross  said  international  boundary  line  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  employment,  or  engaging  in  any  employment,  vocation. 
or  trade,  either  as  skilled  or  unskilled  labco'  employment,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  and  from  his  or  their  residence  c* 
residences  which  are  outside  of  the  borders  of  the  said  continental 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  person  who  is  a  bona  fide  employee  of  any  common  carrier 
operating  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  contiguous 
territory. 

Sec.  14.  That  an  alien  who  entered  the  United  States  either  from 
a  foreign  territory  or  an  insular  possession,  either  before  or  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  shall  be  promptly  deported  in  the  maimer 
provided  In  sections  19  and  20  of  the  Inunlgratlon  Act  of  February 
5.  1917  (39  Stat.  889.  890;  U.  S.  C.  title  8.  sees.  156.  166).  a» 
amended,  regardless  of  when  he  entered,  if  he — 

(1)  At  any  time  after  entry  is  convicted  of  an  offense  which 
may  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  1  year  or  more, 
or  of  a  crinie  involving  moral  turpitude,  the  said  deportation  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  forthwith  at  the  time  he  la 
released  from  confinement,  or  Is  placed  upon  probation,  or  la 
pardoned;  or 

(2)  Has  been  convicted  of  possessing  or  carrying  any  concealed 
or  dangerous  weapon:  or 

(3)  Knowingly  possesses  or  carries  any  weapjon  which  shoots  or 
Is  designed  to  shoot,  automatically  or  semlautomatlcally.  more 
than  one  shot  without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  function  of 
the  trigger  or  any  firearm  that  has  a  muffler  or  silencer;  or 

(4)  Has  been  convicted  of  violation  of  a  State  narcotic  law;   or 

(5)  Knowingly  encouraged.  Induced,  assisted,  abetted,  or  aided 
anyone  to  enter  or  try  to  enter  the  United  States  in  violation  at 
law:  or 

(6)  Any  alien  engaged  in  espionage  for  a  foreign  government  or 
International  political  agency  seeking  to  change  the  character  of  the 
Government  c^  the  United  States,  or  Influence  its  policies;  or 

(7)  Any  alien  who  is  a  member  of  any  associaUon,  society,  or 
group  which  advocates,  teaches,  or  advises  a  change  In  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  or  engages  in  any  way  in 
domestic  political  agitation;  or 

(8)  Does  not  within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  or 
if  he  enters  thereafter  does  not  within  1  year  after  entry,  declare 
his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  cf  the  United  States  and  fails 
to  use  due  diligence  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  this  partictilar  provision  shaU  not  apply  to  non- 
immigrant aliens  admitted  temporarily  under  section  3  and  to 
nonquota  Immirrant  aliens  admitted  temporarily  under  section  4 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  May  26.  1924.  so  long  as  the  said  non- 
immigrant and  nonquota  immigrant  aliens  maintain  the  temporary 
admission  status  under  which  they  were  admitted:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  literacy  test  shall  not  be  required  of  alien  im- 
migrants who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  20 
years  or  longer. 

Sxc.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  alien  residing  in  the  United 
States  who  is  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  register,  {is  provided  In  this 
act.  once  each  6  months.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person 
having  in  hla  custody  in  the  United  States  any  alien  who  is  less 
than  18  years  of  age  to  have  such  alien  registered,  as  provided  In 
tills  act,  once  each  6  months.    The  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
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and  Naturalization  Is  autborUed  and  directed  to  provide,  by  rules 
and  regulations,  for  the  registration  once  each  6  months  of  any 
alien  residing  In  the  United  Istates  who  is  less  than  18  years  of 
age  and  who  is  not  In  the  cus  :ody  of  any  person. 

Ssc.  16.  The  duty  of  any  alien  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  regis- 
ter Shan  be  discharged  by  apj  tearing  before  a  Federal  court  official 
and  answering  such  inquiries  as  such  offlctal  may  ask  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  out  a  registration  form  for  such  alien.     The  duty. 


under  this  act.  of  any  person 
less  than  18  years  of  age  shal 


laving  an  alien  In  his  custody  who  is 
be  discharged  by  appearing  together 


with  such  alien,  before  a  Ftediiral  court  official  and  answering  such 


Inquiries  as  such  official  may 


registration  form  for  such  all  en 


Sec.    17.  The   Commissioner 
is  authorized  and  directed  tc 


gration  and  Naturalization  Service  as  he  may  designate  to  fill  out 


a  registration  form  for  each 
after  the  date  of  enactment 


alien  who  enters  the  United  States 
of  this  act.  No  such  alien  shall  be 
pemUtted  to  enter  the  United  States  unless  upon  arrival  at  the 
port  of  entry  he  answers  sued  Inquiries  as  any  such  official  may 
ask  him  for  the  purpose  of  ]fllling  out  a  registration  form  with 
respect  to  such  alien. 

Sic.  18.  Every  alien  who  i^  registered  under  the  provisions  of 

registration  (whether  before  a  Fed- 
eral court  official  or  an  ofBcial  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service),  be  under  a  di  ity  to  permit  his  fingerprints  to  be 
taken  by  such  official;  and  any  such  official  shall  be  under  a  duty 
to  fingerprint  any  such  alien]  who  appears  before  such  official  for 
his  first  registration 

Sec.  19.  The  Commissioner]  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
is  authorized  and  directed  t3  prepare,  within  30  days  after  the 
date   of  enactment  of  this  aft.  forms  to  be  used  by   the  Federal 

the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
If  aliens.  Such  forms  shall  contain 
date,  manner,  and  place  of  arrival  of 


court  officials  and  officials  of 

Service  for  the  registration 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  (1) 

the  alien  in  the  United  Stated;  (2)  activities  in  which  he  has  been. 


and    intends   to    be.    enf?aged 


remain  in  the  United  State; ;    (4)    criminal  record  of  such   alien; 


and   (5)   such  other  matters 


IS  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 


provisions  of  this  act  shall 
United  States. 


Sec.  23.  It  shall  be 
mlt  or  to  conspire   to  commit 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  Any  person  who 
act  shall  be   punished   by 
years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  mo|e 
tlon  thereto,  any  alien  who 
act  shall  be  forthwith  depor|ed 
Ing  law  immediately  upon 
court  in  which  he   Is  tried 
sion  of  this  act  shall  be  eligible 
States  Government  or  by  ai  y 
wholly  owned  by  the  Unltetl 
5  years  after  his  conviction 

Sec.   25.  Should   any  forel^ 
return  to  that  country  of  an 
have  been  ordered  deported 
the  immigration  quota  from 
be    forthwith   suspended    and 
existing  law.  regulation,  or 
as    such    foreign    governmeni 
country  of  such  deported  per  on 


Sec.  26.  That  any  alien  who 
deported  by  the  Secretary  of 
of  February  5.  1917.  entitled  ' 
aliens  to.  and  the  residence  o 
874:  U.  8.  C.  title  8,  sec.  156) 
curera.  or  other  like  Immoral 
1918,  entitled  "An  act  to  excllide 


ask  for  the  purpoee  of  filling  otrt  a 


of  Immigration  and   Naturalization 
require  such  officials  of  the  Imml- 


(3)    length   of   time    he    expects    to 


The  Commissioner  shall  furnish  to  every  official,  required  under 
this  act  to  register  skllens.  ill  necessary  quantities  of  copies  of 
such  forms  together  with  siich  instructions  for  filling  out  such 
forms  as  he  may  deen>  neoea  lary. 

Sec.  20.  The  first  reglstrat  on  under  this  act  of  aliens  residing 
in  the  United  States  upon  tl  e  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
be  made  within  60  days  afttr  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
Sec.  21.  All  registration  fo-ms  with  respect  to.  and  the  finger- 
prints of,  any  alien  registered  under  this  act  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  shall 

<  >f  the  records  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  with  n.'^pcct  to  such  alien. 

Sec.  22.   (a)  Any  alien  heijptofore  or  hereafter  admitted  to  the 

become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
of  his  entry  into  the  United  States. 
and  any  alien  who  willfully  falls  to 
act,  shall,  upon   the   warrant   of  the 


United  States  who  has  not 

United  States  within  5  years 

act  or  5  years  after  the  date 

whichever  may  be  the  latwr. 

register   as  required   by  this 

Secretary  of  Labor,   be   takeh   Into  custody   and   deported   In  the 

manner  provided   In  section!    19   and   20  of  the  act   entitled  "An 

act  to  regulate  the  Immigration  of  aliens  to.  and  the  residence  of 

aliens    in.    the    United    States,"    approved    February    5,    1917,    as 

amended. 

(b)   No  alien  who  is  deported  from  the  United  States  under  the 

Lhereafter  be  i^ermitted  to  enter  the 


rnxE  IV 


tinlawftU  for  any  person  to  attempt  to  com- 
any  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  any 


violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

ipiprlsonment   for   not   more   than    10 

than  $10,000,  or  both.  and.  In  addi- 

riolates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

in  the  manner  provided  by  exist - 

lis  release  from   the  custody   of   the 

No  person  who  violates  any  provl- 

for  employment  by  the  United 

corporation  the  stock  of  which  is 

States  Government,  for  a  period  of 


government  refuse   to   permit   the 

of  its  cttlBens  or  nationals  who  may 

1  mder  the  provisions  of  this  act.  then 

a  uch  cotmtry  to  the  UrUted  States  shall 

revoked   notwithstanding    any    other 

to  the  contrary,  until  such  time 

shall    permit    the    reentry    to    that 

or  persons. 

TTTLE  V 


ti  eaty 


has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  ordered 
Labor  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
An  act  to  regulate  the  Immigration  of 
aliens  in,  the  United  States"  (39  Stat, 
relating  to  criminals,  prostitutes,  pro- 
persons;  or  under  the  act  of  October  16, 
and  expel  from  the  United  States 
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aliens  who  are  members  of  the  anarcblst  and  similar  classes,"  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  5.  1920  (40  Stat.  1012;  41  Stat.  1006; 
use    title  8.  sec.  137);  or  the  act  of  May  26.  1922,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  prohibit  the  Importation 
and  use  of  opium  for  other  than   medicinal    ptirposes.'   approved 
February  9,  IMO.  as  amended"   (42  Stat.  596;  U.  8.  C.  Utle  21.  sec. 
lib)-  or  the  act  of  February  18.   1931.  enUtled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  deportation  cf  aliens  convicted  and  sentenced  for  violation 
of  any  law  regtilating  tridnc  in  narcotics"  (46  Stat.  1171;  U.  8.  C. 
title  8.  sec.  156  (a)):  but  whose  deportation  was  not  or  may  here- 
after be  not  effectuated  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  order 
of  deportaUon  because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  consular  or 
diplomatic  or  other  officers  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  nationality, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  issue  a  passport  or  oUicr 
authorization  permitting  his  rettirn  to  the  country  of  such  nation- 
ality  shall  be  Uken  into  cxistody  and  transported  to  such  place  of 
detention  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  there, 
or  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  may  be  thereafter  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  confined,  though  not  at  hard  labor,  untU  such 
time  as  deportation  shaU  have  become  feasible;  or  untU  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  good  cause,  shall  order  the 
release  of  such  alien,  temporarily  or  permanently,  with  or  w.thout 
rescinding  the  order  of  deportation. 

Sbc.  27.  The  Secretary  of  Lat»r  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  arrange  for  appropriate  places  of  detention  and  to  this  end  may 
select  established  Institution^  or  may  eetablish  such  appropriate 
places  of  detention  as  mav  be  necessary,  including  such  acreage  for 
fanning  as  may  be  desirable  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  voluntary 
employment  and  a  part  of  the  farm  products  required  lor  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  Inmates.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  esftabiishment.  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  such  place  or  places  of  detention  and  for 
the  care  of  detained  ahens  In  Institutions  already  established.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  removal  of  such  aliens  to  such  places  d 
detention.  Is  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  28.  The  control  and  management  of  any  place  of  detention 
established  hereunder,  or  so  much  of  any  place  already  established 
as  may  be  utiliaed  for  the  purpose  of  detention  of  aliens  under  this 
act,  is  hereby  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  employ  such  offif^er?  and  employees  as  may  be  required  for 
the  proper  care  and  detention  of  such  aliens;  such  officers  and 
employees  to  be  selected,  appointed,  and  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  civil  service  and  classiflcat.on  requirements  of  law. 
Sbc  29.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  February  5,  1917  (39  Stat  889:  U.  8  C,  title  8.  sec. 
156),  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  Lb  authorized  and  directed  to  detain 
alleiis  of  the  classes  descr.bed  In  this  act  and  his  authority  to  do  so 
shall  not  be  questioned  except  upon  petition  filed  with  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  place  of  detention 
of  the  particular  alien  Is  located  and  for  this  ptirpoee  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  are  hereby  invested  with  original  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  such  petitions  and  determine  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  detention  under  this  act,  and  the  decision  of  any 
such  court  m  any  such  case  shall  be  final. 

SSE.  30  Before  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  order  the  release  of  any 
alien  detained  hereunder  or  rescind  the  order  of  deportation  for  such 
ahen.  he  must  prepare  and  file  with  all  the  other  papers  relating  to 
such  case  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  upon  which  such  order  is  to  be 
made  and  the  reasons  for  stKh  order. 

Mr.  S^nTH  of  Virginia  (Interrupting  reading  of  the  bill). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  cf  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smtth]? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  think  the  Clerk  is  reading  that  part  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  .«:tricken  out  by  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  part  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
Stricken  out,  so  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee now. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
was  that  not  dispensed  with  and  the  substitute  to  be  con- 
sidered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  does  not  cover  the  first  reading  oi 
the  bin  in  Committee. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  bilL 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CkllerI  is  recogniaed  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guyer]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CEUSER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HobbsJ. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  weU  to  refresh  our  recoilecUon 
for  just  a  minute  as  to  the  exact  contents  of  this  bUL  To 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  that  has  ever 
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been  presented  in  this  body.  There  Is  no  security  in  this 
country  for  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  property 
without  adequate  national  defense.  Tliere  can  be  no  ade- 
quate national  defense  as  long  as  subversive  Influences 
threaten  to  undermine  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Therefore,  at  the  instance  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  after  fuil  hearings  and  consideration,  title  I  was  ap- 
proved by  your  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  title 
applies  to  those  who  would  circulate  subversive  literature  or 
spread  subversive  propaganda  among  the  personnel  ol  our 
Army.  liavy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  unth  the  intent 
to  interfere  with,  impair,  or  In-luence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or 
discipline. 

The  officers  testified  before  our  committee  that  they  were 
loath  to  ask  for  this  provision  in  peacetime  but  that  condi- 
tions had  become  worse,  that  propagandists  were  now  gain- 
ing a  footliold  to  some  extent  among  the  enlisted  men  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  that  but  for  the  high  character  and 
splendid  loyalty  that  has  always  obtained  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  men  they  would  have  had  to  ask  for  tbe 
enactment  of  this  bill  much  sooner.  So.  then,  title  I  inter- 
dicts the  exertion  of  subversive  influences  with  the  Intent  to 
imdermine  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  our  fighting 

men. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOBBS.    I  yield  gladly  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    I  am  in  sympathy  with  an  effort  to  se- 
cure legislaUon  that  will  correct  some  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  and  intend  to  support  this 
bill,  but  as  I  read  section  1,  I  see  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  advise,  urge,  solicit,  or  induce  any  member  of 
our  armed  forces  to  disobey  the  laws  or  regulations  govern- 
ing those  forces  or  the  lawful  orders  of  a  superior  officer. 
This  is  going  pretty  far.  but  nevertheless  this  provision  is  in 
the  bill.    Let  us  say  there  are  four  or  five  privates  In  the 
charge  of  a  corporal. 
1      They  may  be  doing  some  minor  work  about  a  military 
!  post.    It  so  happens  that  one  of  them  has  a  little  money. 
I   When  the  corporal  is  not  on  the  scene  the  one  with  money 
urges  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  across  the  street  from  the 
reservation  and  get  some  refreshments,  and  the  men  are 
discovered  there.  The  men  may  say,  "He  got  us  to  go  over 
there;  he  had  some  money."    This  man  induced  the  other 
men  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  corporal.    Still  that  man 
would  be  subject  to  punishment  of  10  3^ars  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  a  $10,000  fine  for  doing  that.  

I  say  it  is  all  right  to  pass  laws  to  protect  our  Army 
and  Navy  against  those  who  would  want  to  destroy  our 
armed  forces  or  the  country,  but  certainly  something  should 
be  said  on  this  floor  to  let  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  know  that  it  is  not  the  talent  of  Congress 
to  apply  this  law  to  minor  violations  by  the  bosrs  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  might  disobey  a  regulation  by  going 
out  and  having  a  good  time  tor  a  few  hours  or  violate  some 
minor  regulation. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  gentleman  is  preemiiiently  correct. 
We  are  assured  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  all  misde- 
meanors and  offenses  of  every  kind  and  character  whatever, 
committed  by  the  boys  in  these  services,  will  be  handled 
as  they  have  been  since  the  foundation  of  our  Government, 
by  courts  martial.  ' 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Under  the  language  of  this  WH  men 
committing  such  offenses  could  be  reached,  could  they  not. 
If  the  officers  wanted  to  do  it? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  No,  sir.  It  is  the  propagandist,  the  one 
who  is  disseminating  subversive  influences,  at  whcm  this 
UUe  is  aimed.    It  does  not  apirfy  to  ovir  boys  in  uniform 

at  aU. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.    Absolutely,  and  we  should  eliminate  sucn 

a  proi>agandist. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  penalties  the  gentleman  envisions  are 
the  maximum  discretionary  penalties.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  the  fine  would  be  1  cent,  without  hard  labor.  It 
is  in  the  discreUon  of  the  courts  cf  justice  to  administer 
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this  act,  and  to  fix  the  punishment  to  fit  the  crime.    The 
penalties  named  are  a  ceiling,  not  a  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     The  gentleman,  speaking  as  a  member 

of  the  committee,  feels  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 

--that  misdemeanors  and  minor  cases  should  be  handled  as 

they  have  been  in  the  past  and  that  this  act  should  not  be 

applied  to  them? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  courts  martial  will  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  in  the  service.  This  law  would  apply  to 
those  who  would  seek  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  our  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  believe  that  such  a  statement  in  the 
Record,  showing  the  Intent  of  the  committee,  should  be  noted 
by  the  Army  and  Navy.  They  will  have  no  reason  to  say 
now  "Congress  wrote  the  law;  we  must  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions to  the  letter."    It  should  not  apply  to  minor  offenses. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  believe  we  can  safely  trust  our  Army  and 
Navy  authorities  and  the  courts  of  justice.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe,  and  neither  did  the 
committee,  that  there  ought  to  be  any  distinction  made  be- 
tween inciting  to  Insubordination  and  any  other  form  of 
^.-disloyalty.  Any  influence  that  advocates  disobedience  in  any 
military  or  naval  establishment  is  just  as  vicious  and  vile 
and  potentially  destructive  as  anything  can  possibly  be,  for 
discipline  and  obedience  to  orders  of  superior  officers  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  successful  functioning  in  any  military 
organization. 

The  second  title  is  a  long  title  because  of  the  Ramseyer 
rule,  under  which  we  rewrote  the  whole  section  of  the  code 
which  we  were  amending.  Essentially,  however,  it  does  only 
--this:  It  adds  four  grounds  of  deportation,  first,  knowingly 
and  for  gain,  aiding  illegal  entry;  second,  espionage;  third, 
conviction  of  a  State  narcotic  law  violation;  and,  fourth, 
unlau'ful  possession  of  machine  guns  or  similar  weapons. 
Of  course,  it  applies  only  to  aliens. 

The  general  law  now  covers  violation  of  the  Federal  nar- 
cotic law.  This  provides  that  violation  of  a  State  narcotic 
law  shall  also  be  a  ground  of  deportation. 

We  also  have  a  committee  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  later  adding  a  fifth  ground — violation  of  the  Mari- 
huana Taxing  Act  of  1937.  I  neglected  to  say  that  there  will 
also  be  a  committee  amendment  to  title  I  which  will  extend 
the  coverage  to  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and  the  Reserve  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Would  it  be  any  trouble  to  the 
gentleman  to  recount  again  the  four  or  five  additional 
groimds  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  First,  knowingly,  and  for  gain,  aiding  ille- 
gal entry;  second,  espionage;  third,  conviction  of  violating 
a  State  narcotic  statute;  and  fourth,  possession  of  machme 
guns,  sawed-off  shotgvms  or  other  weapons  of  that  kind, 
without  legal  authority.  Then  if  you  adopt  the  committee 
amendment  adding  a  fifth  ground  of  deportation  the  bill 
will  also  interdict  the  peddling  or  smuggling  of  marihuana 
cigarettes  to  high-school  children,  and  all  others,  for  that 
matter;  in  other  words,  a  violation  of  the  Marihuana  Taxing 
Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  The  distinguished  gentleman  has 
stated  the  additional  grounds  of  deportation  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  and  one  of  them  has  something  to  do 
with  the  carrjrlng  of  weapons  like  sawed-off  shotgims.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Does  his 
amendment  adhere  closely  to  the  present  statute  against 
carrying  such  weapons?  In  other  words,  imless  it  does  the 
administrative  oflBcers  will  have  a  gool  deal  of  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law,  but  If  it  does  correspond  exactly  with  the 
law  which  the  Attorney  General  recently  advocated  and 
which  we  subsequently  passed,  then  the  work  will  be  very 
easy  under  it. 
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Mr.  HOBBS.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Department 
that  this  law  will  be  enforcib  e.  The  language  is  "without 
legal  authority." 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
peddling  marihuana.  If  you  ollow  the  present  marihuana 
statute  it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Chairm  in,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  acting  chairman  of  cur  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  to  the  cirrying  of  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  other  weapons  by  aliens  urithout  legal  authority,  which 
means  without  a  permit,  that  means  that  the  administrative 
officer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ar  whoever  is  in  charge,  would 
arrange  an  order  of  deportation  without  a  trial  in  any  kind 
of  court.  The  mere  possess! o;  a  of  these  prohibited  weapons 
would  be  sufficient  to  deport  t  lat  alien. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  That  is  right,  and  we  maintain  that  it 
should  be  exactly  that  way.  Our  guests  in  this  country 
have  no  right  to  abuse  our  ho  jpltality  by  arming  themselves 
with  that  kind  of  parapherna  ia.  Every  State  of  the  Union 
Interdicts  the  possession  of  bi  rglarious  tools.  We  mamtain 
that  these  guests  of  ours  in  oi  ir  national  home  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  live  here  if  they  vill  not  insist  upon  having  or 
carrying  machine  guns  or  similar  death-dealing  weapons. 
Such  weapons  are  made  foi'  cne  purpose  only — to  take 
human  life. 

Title  m  amends  the  law  i  o  that  it  will  express  clearly 
what  the  recent  decision  of  thi  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Strecker  case  he  d  that  it  did  not  provide  with 
sufficient  clarity.  The  congressional  intent  to  make  mem- 
bership in  any  organization  ac  vocating  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  force  or  violeice,  at  any  time,  and  without 
regard  to  its  duration  or  cont  nuance,  a  ground  of  exclusion 
or  of  deF>ortation,  is  by  this  t  tie  plainly  set  forth. 

Title  IV  provides  that  no  immigration  visa  shall  issue  in 
any  foreign  coimtry.  to^any  applicant,  without  fingerprinting 
the  applicant  in  triplicate  ar  d  furnishing  one  copy  to  our 
consular  agent  there,  one  to  he  immigration  authorities  at 
the  port  of  entry  into  this  <  ountry,  and  one  copy  to  our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigat  on. 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Chairma  i,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  yield,  with  i  leasure,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Does  this  co^er  visas  issued  for  temporary 
residence,  like  visitors,  or  d<»es  it  only  cover  visas  issued 
for  permanent  residence? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  It  covers  bcth,  the  Idea  being  that  it  is 
only  the  work  of  a  moment  o  take  finger  impressions  and 
that  the  racket  which  has  (btained  in  years  past,  as  we 
have  heard  so  often  on  the  f  3or,  of  buying  a  name,  will  be 
prevented  by  absolute  identi  Ication.  There  is  no  stigma 
connected  with  it.  It  is  simjly  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
identification. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chainran,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
acting  chairman  of  our  comn  ittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  tit!  ?  IV  is  limited  to  those  seeking 
permanent  entry,  because  seci  ion  8  reads  as  follows: 

No  immigration  visa  shall  hereafter  be  issued  to  any  alien  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  unless — 


a  n 


And  so  forth.  So  I  think 
here  permanently  and  does 
here  temporarily. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Possibly  I 
corrected.    Frankly,  I  had  gi«en 
of  the  word  "immigration"  ii 

Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MASON.    Does  the 
"immigration"  placed  before 
a  permanent  visa? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    It  may  do 
interpretation  which  the  acting 
puts  upon  it  and,  therefore 


is  limited  to  those  who  come 
lot  apply  to  those  who  come 


in  error  and  If  so  I  stand 
no  thought  to  the  meaning 
that  respect, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


gi  ntleman  mean  that  the  word 
he  word  "visa"  designates  it  as 


ao 


technically,  and  that  is  the 

chairman  of  our  committee 

I  stand  corrected.    Title  IV, 
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therefore,  only  applies  to  those  who  are  coming  in  under  the 
immigration  quotas,  and  not  to  those  asking  for  visitors' 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  only  four  titles  m  the  com- 
mittee tell.  Everything  else  has  been  stricken  out.  We  have 
worked  hard  and  faithfully.  H  you  will  read  our  report  of 
this  bill  you  ^^-ill  see  what  we  struck  out,  and  why.  We  have 
brought  you  a  good,  clean,  carefully  drawn  bill  and  one  of 
tremendous  importance. 

The  finest  compliment  paid  this  committee  bill  was  paid  it 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule.  Many  Members  thought  that  the 
bill  was  too  weak,  many  other  Members  thought  that  the 
bill  was  too  strong.  We  submit  that  that  means  that  it  must  | 
be  pretty  good.  With  confidence,  then,  we  invite  your  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Appreciation  of  its  meaning  and  significance 
wiU  mean  its  speedy  and,  possibly,  unanimous  passage.  It 
is  for  the  common  weal.  It  will  benefit  every  citizen  and 
every  good  alien.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  good  government. 
It  wUl  make  our  beloved  country  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  Our  homes  and  our  children  will  be  safer  and  happier 
because  of  this  enactment.  When  this  bill  becomes  law,  the 
blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  wUl  be  more 

fully  assured.  „  ^  ,  ,„ 

Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  In  the  debate  on  the  rule  the  subject 
was  brought  up  of  a  possible  comparison  between  this  bill 
and  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  the  past.  Would  the 
genUeman  discuss  that  subject  and  show  any  possible  like- 
ness or  unlikeness  between  them? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  With  pleasure.  The  alien  and  seditiwi  laws 
which  were  stricken  from  the  statute  books  through  the 
advocacy  of  their  repeal  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other 
patriots,  gave  to  the  President  power  to  expel  all  such  aliens 
as  he  might  adjudge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  Nation.  His  decision  was  final.  There  was  no  trial  by 
jury  or  court.  He  was  bound  by  no  rules  of  evidence.  He 
was  a  "court  of  star-chamber."  His  ipse  dixit  was  the  law. 
His  judgment  might  be  based  on  mere  gossip.  There  was 
no  right  of  cross-examination,  nor  of  appeal.  Under  such 
laws,  freedom  of  speech  and  every  other  guaranty  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights  were  unknown,  and  an  alien  had  no  rights 
whatever.  Since  their  repeal  no  such  legislation  has  dis- 
graced our  statute  books. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Chauinan,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    With  pleasure. 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.    Does  my  colleague  want  to  say 
that  this  bill  before  us  does  not  infringe  on  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech? 
Mr.  HOBBS.    I  certainly  do.  and  most  emphatically. 
Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    The  gentleman  does  not  think 
It  forbids  anyone  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  that  is  not  infringing  the  freedom  of  speech? 
Mr'  HOBBS.    If  I  recollect  correctly,  there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision in  this  bill;  but  if  there  were,  it  would  be  but  a  curb 
upon  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Then  I  have  read  it  wrongly. 
Mr!  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Ml.  HOBBS.    Yes.  ^     .w  *. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    The  gentleman  will  concede  that 
this  bill  makes  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Goverrunent 
by  force  and  violence  a  deportable  offense? 
Mr.  HOBBS.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    It  definitely  does  on  various  pages. 

I  am  sure  the  genUeman  does  not  want  to  remain  In  error. 

Mr  HOBBS.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  those 

Utles  in  which  we  amend  existing  law,  and  those  provisions 

are  m  the  old  law,  not  the  new.    This  is  so  in  both  UUes  n 

and  m. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    That  is  true. 

Mr  HOBBS.  Therefore  this  bill  does  not  add  anything 
at  all  of  that  kind  to  the  law  which  has  existed  since  1917. 

Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Except  that  the  definition  of  ad- 
vocacy has  been  extended  by  the  present  language.   In  other 


words,  on  page  24  we  have  (a)  aDens  who  are  anarchists. 
(b)  aliens  who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  wiUi  any  organization,  association,  so- 
ciety, or  group,  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  opposition 
to  all  orpanized  government.  Tliat  is  new  language. 
Mr.  HOBBS.    That  is  on  page  24? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    That  Is  correct.    It  Is  subdl\-islon 
(b).     And  the  gentleman  will  also  find  new  language  in 
subdivision  (c). 
Mr.  HOBBS.    Oh,  that  is  title  3. 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Title  III  amends  the  law  that  Mr.  JusUce 
Roberts,  in  his  decision  m  the  Strecker  case,  said  we  should 
amend  if  we  meant  to  make  it  so  that  conduct  or  member- 
ship which  had  ceased  would  be  just  ground  for  deporU- 
Uon,  but.  mark  you,  this  does  not  change  the  law  one  whit 
on  that  subject.  It  simply  says  that  no  matter  how  far 
in  the  past  membership  in  an  interdicted  organization  may 
have  been,  nor  of  how  short  duration,  it  shall  consUtute,  as 
we  maintain  it  should,  ground  for  deportation. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  On  that  point,  if  the  genUeman 
will  permit  me,  I  think  the  genUeman  is  very  familiar  with 
the  decisions  on  this  type  of  cases.  i»rticularly  crimmal 
statutes.  The  gentleman  is  imdoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
case  of  People  against  Gitlow,  in  which  the  court  held  that 
mere  advocacy  could  not  be  made  a  penal  offense. 

It  Is  only  when  advocacy  ceases  and  incitement  begins  that 
the  Congress  may  m  the  cftse  of  citizens  make  it  a  penal 
offense.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  our  bill  of  rights 
can  continue  by  leaving  it  to  a  jury  to  determine  when  mere 
advocacy  ceases  and  when  incitement  begins?  Can  we  get 
435  Members  of  Uiis  body  to  unite  on  one  opinion  as  to 
where  is  the  line  of  demarcaUon? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  very  happy  to  answer  the  gentleman 
as  best  I  can.  The  position  I  take  with  respect  to  that  mat- 
ter, and  which  I  believe  this  House  will  take.  Is  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech  which  do  not  apply  to  aliens,  and  which  never 
can  be  stretched  so  as  to  apply  to  aliens.  Aliens  in  the 
United  States  are  exactly  analogous  to  visitors  In  your  home. 
No  guest  in  your  home  has  the  same  rights  as  do  your 
children.  They  have  no  vested  right  to  remain  here.  They 
have  no  right  even  to  a  hearing  unless  that  be  granted  them 
by  specific  act  of  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  so  decided. 

But  even  if  aliens  had  the  same  rl^ts  as  do  citizens,  no 
question  as  to  freedom  of  speech  Is  here  tavolved.  They  can 
say  anything  they  please  so  long  as  they  stop  short  of  advo- 
cacy of  violence  in  the  overthrow  of  this  Government.  The 
abuse,  not  the  use.  of  freedom  Is  inhibited.  That  has  been 
the  law  an  the  time.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  title  m  we 
do  nothing  to  change  that  law.  In  title  H,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Geykr]  questioned,  we  did  not 
change  any  law  on  this  subject.  The  McCormack  amend- 
ment to  the  change  of  penalty  in  the  espionage  law  did  that. 
We  struck  out  title  I  when  the  McCormack  amendment  passed 
the  House.  What  we  are  saying  here  is  simply  this,  that 
whether  advocacy  amounts  to  Incitement  or  not.  we  do  not 
want  any  of  those  guests  In  our  home  to  be  advocating  the 
burning  of  that  house  and  the  killing  of  the  hosts.  That  Is 
all.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  genUe- 
man yield? 
Mr   HOBBS.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 
Blr  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yidld 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  explain,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  very  Uioroughly,  Uiis  phase  of  Uxe  bilL    I  wiU  cite  an 
example  in  order  to  get  it  before  the  Committee  as  It  should 
be      Suppose  that  a  citizen  of  Russia,  who  was  a  Com- 
munist over  there—probably  he  could  not  help  it.  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  Uiat  is  Uie  only  party  Uiere  ia  In  Ritfsiar- 
but  suppose  Uiat  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  even  In  Russia 
he  had  decided  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
munism, and  to  get  away  from  Uie  vice  o*  ^communlffla 
and  come  to  a  country  where  he  can  worship  and  also  believe 
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politically  as  he  sees  fit,  he  leaves  Russia  and  lawfully  enters 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  when  he  enters  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  left  Russia 
to  get  away  from  it.  When  he  entered  here  he  could  not  be 
anjrthing  but  a  member  of  that  party.  When  he  entered 
the  United  States  lawfully  and  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
muiiist  Party,  he  immediately  renounces  his  affiliation  with 
that  party.  He  immediately  denies  his  belief  in  commu- 
nism and  states  openly  that  he  believes  in  our  democracy 
and  wants  to  take  advantage  of  it;  that  he  left  Russia  and 
came  here  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  then  he  lives  here  for 
a  period  of  1  year  .or  2  years,  or,  for  that  matter,  10  years, 
and  during  that  10  years  he  demonstrates  that  he  has  in 
good  faith  renounced  all  affiliation  with  communism;  he 
demonstrates  without  doubt  that  he  is  a  firm  believer,  in 
good  faith,  in  the  democratic  principles  of  our  Constitution; 
with  the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  community  where 
he  lives  he  has  demonstrated  his  position  by  act  and  by 
every  utterance  that  he  has  made;  he  has  lived  an  honest 
life;  he  has  mingled  with  those  citizens;  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  them,  and  they  love  and  respect  him  and  want 
him  to  stay  here,  and  he  wants  to  stay  here;  but  under  the 
viciousness  of  this  act — and  I  say  that  this  phase  of  it  is 
vicious — if  he  is  picked  up  there  is  absolutely  no  defense. 
Once  the  fact  Is  proved  that  he  is  a  Communist,  he  must 
return,  if  he  can  retiim,  to  the  country  of  Russia.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  In  Russia 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  is  not  obligatory. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
want  to  assume  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  will  assume  that  it 
is  not  obligatory,  but  by  reason  of  not  having  full  informa- 
tion, by  reason  of  not  knowing  the  liberty  and  opportiinities 
afforded  by  American  democracy  we  have  here,  he,  unfor- 
tunately, through  misinformation  or  no  information,  became 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  infor- 
mation is  that  under  the  Russian  system  that  could  not 
happen.  Under  the  Russian  system  you  have  to  prove  yovur- 
self  to  be  a  good  Communist  before  you  are  elevated,  as 
they  say,  to  membership  in  the  party. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Well.  I  want  to  state  the 
premise  just  exactly  as  it  is.  We  will  assume,  then,  that 
even  in  Russia  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  Communist 
and  that  for  the  time  being  and  by  lack  of  information  he 
was  a  good  Communist;  his  fidelity  to  the  party  could  not 
be  questioned,  but  that  ultimately  he  wants  to  renounce  it 
and  come  to  America,  and  does  renounce  it. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Now  so  much  for  that.  I  submit  there  Is 
no  such  case  as  the  one  hypothesized  in  the  gentleman's 
major  premise.  But  I  would  say  that  if  this  act  were  en- 
forced, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  here 
for  10  years,  because  he  could  not  even  enter. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    Well,  I  said  2  years. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  He  could  not  enter  at  all.  He  is  required 
to  be  stopped  at  the  port  of  entry  if  he  has  been  a  member 
of  any  organization  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  violence.  That  is,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  that  advocated  overthrow 
of  our  Government  or  of  all  government  by  violence.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  are  too  many  good  aliens  wishing  to  come  here 
for  us  to  take  or  keep  those  who  have  ever  espoused  the 
cause  of  assassination  of  men  or  government.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which,  in  its  present  form,  comes  to  this 
body  with  the  approval  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  regard 
to  their  political  affiliations. 

Last  week  when  the  House  debated  the  rule  for  its  con- 
sideration. I  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  Almost  at 
the  outset  a  dire  warning  was  sounded,  presumably  to  the 


reflect  upon  the  disastrous  fa 
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Democratic  majority  of  the  HDUse,  to  stop,  look,  listen,  and 


;e  of  the  old  Federalist  Party 


in  1800  due,  it  was  said,  to  tl  e  espousal  and  enactment  by 
the  Congress  controlled  by  tha ;  party  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  John  Adan  s,  of  the  so-called  alien  and 
sedition  laws.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  rebuke  admin- 
istered by  the  American  vot(rs  to  the  party  in  power  in 
1800  was  one  from  which  it  never  recovered  and  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  defeat:  that  finally  sent  the  Federal- 
ist Party  down  the  road  to  oblivion.  The  inference  was 
manifest  that  a  similar  fate  a'  eaits  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1940  if  by  a  substantial  vote  o  its  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators the  Smith  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

While  I  can  agree  that  the  f  sars  and  apprehensions  of  the 
gentlemen  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  elections  in  1940 
are  well  founded,  it  will  not  be  because  of  Democratic  sup- 
port of  this  worthy  measure.  Other  Issues  and  innumerable 
sins  of  commission  and  omissi(  n  will  be  the  cause  in  1940  of 
the  withdrawal  by  the  peopl;  of  their  political  affections 
that  they  might  transfer  then  to  more  efficient  and  com- 
petent recipients.  The  only  unfavorable  reaction  that  the 
party  in  power  can  suffer  as  tl  e  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  because  of  the  tardiness  of  its  Representatives  in  not 
seeming  to  realize  until  1939  1  he  need  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

But  the  comparison  of  the  pending  bill  to  the  old  alien 
and  sedition  laws  seems  to  me  to  be  the  acme  of  absurdity. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  it  the  old  Alien  Act  of  John 
Adam's  time.  Boiled  down  it  amounts  to  this:  Congress  in 
1798  granted  the  President  aroitrary  and  despotic  power  to 
order  all  such  aliens  as  he  sliould  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  should  have  reason- 
able grounds  to  suspect  were  concerned  in  any  treasonable 
or  secret  machinations  againjt  the  Government,  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  withit  such  time  as  he  specified  in 
his  order.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his  edict.  There  was 
no  unbiased  tribunal  to  sit  ir  Judgment  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  suspicions  or  tlie  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
At  the  whim  of  one  man,  v  ho  might  be  laboring  under 


prejudices    created    through 
malicious  fabrications,  decent. 


unsubstantiated     rumors    or 
law-abiding  men,  women,  and 


children  who  had.  through  tlieir  own  energies  established 
themselves  as  residents  of  a  Igiven  community  could  have 
been  ordered  to  pack  their  belongings  and  depart  from  the 
United  States — to  go  wherever  komeone  might  be  kind  enough 
to  receive  them.  Their  only  recourse  was  to  appeal  to  the 
mercy  and  reason  of  him  wlio  mistrusted  them  and  this 
remedy  was  not  open  to  them]  except  at  his  sufferance.  He 
was  the  court  of  first  and  lait  resort.  He  was  the  prose- 
cutor, judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 

Mr..  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chj  irman.  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.    I  yie  d. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    On  page   >7  we  find  this  language: 

It  being  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  thla  section  that  membership 
In  any  one  of  the  classes  of  ainns  enumerated  In  section  1  of 
this  act.  at  any  time,  of  no  ma  ;ter  how  short  duration  or  how 
far  in  the  past.  Irrespective  of  Its  termination  or  of  how  it  may 
have  ceased,  shall  require  deportation. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  pit  me  right  if  I  am  wrong  in 
my  construction  of  this  language,  because  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman perhaps  is  more  inforned  upon  this  subject  than  I, 
as  he  is  a  member  of  the  comi  nittee  reporting  this  biU.  My 
construction  of  this  language  i!  "once  a  Communist  always  a 
Communist,"  whether  or  not  a  man  reforms. 

Mr.  REED  of  Ilhnois.  Ther;  was  some  discussion  of  this 
subject  during  the  time  the  conmittee  was  addressed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  does  not  of  itself  provide  that  a  person 
must  be  deported  because  he  ij  a  Communist.  It  was  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  Mr.  Murdock]  on  the  floor  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  an  alien  may  come  from  Russia;  that 
at  the  time  he  lived  in  Russia  h  e  may  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party;  that  he  comes  to  America,  and  then, 
ipso  facto,  he  would  be  deporte  I  because  of  his  former  affilia- 
tion with  the  Communist  Part;  ^    The  bill  does  not  say  that. 
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To  be  subject  to  deportation  under  this  bill  he  must  have 
been  a  member  of  a  party  or  an  organization  which  advo- 
cated not  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Government  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  n  that 
were  a  principle  of  the  Communist  Party  whUe  he  was  a 
member  of  that  party  in  Russia,  and  he  then  and  at  that 
Ume  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  deport  him 
If  he  came  over  here;  and  it  should  be. 

Mr  O'CONNOR.    I  thank  the  genUeman  for  that  explana- 
Uon  and  I  want  to  make  this  observation:  Suppose  a  Com- 
munist comes  over  here  and  joins  one  of  the  classes  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  section  1;  that  he  has  been  a  member 
in  Russia  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  Government  by  either  force  or 
violence.   But  he  finds  he  is  wrong,  finds  he  is  mistaken,  gives 
up  his  previous  views,  and  bec<Mnes  a  splendid  man.  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.    Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  having 
once  belonged  to  that  class  of  people,  there  is  no  chance  for 
him  to  become  a  respected  and  honored  citizen  of  the  Umted 
States  as  he  could  have  done  had  he  not  once  been  a  Com- 
munist.   I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  forgiveness  in  our 
hearts  for  people  who  have  gone  wrong  but  later  mended 
their  ways. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  REED  of  nUnois.  The  legislation  before  \is  today,  so 
far  as  It  deals  with  aliens,  will  affect  only  those  who  are 
convicted  criminals,  anarchists,  and  persons  who  have  been 
Infected  with  the  virus  of  organizations  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  tribunals  set  up  under  existing  law,  with 
the  right  of  a  review  of  their  decisions,  will,  as  heretofore,  sit 
in  Judgment  In  deportation  cases.  If  they  function  in  an 
unlawful,  arbitrary,  or  capricious  manner,  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  will  accord  the  alien  the  protection  of  our  Federal 

The  law  of  1798  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  public,  be- 
cause in  it  this  Government  exhibited  an  unfairness  toward 
the  alien.  The  Smith  bill  merely  Insists  that  the  alien  must 
be  fair  to  this  Government. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  becoming  more  and  more 
American-minded  and  are  determined  not  to  tolerate  the 
further  presence  In  their  midst  of  criminal  alien  enemies 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  tear  down  American  ideals  and  m- 
stitutions.  instill  disrespect  for  government  and  law,  corrupt 
the  young  men  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy,  and  create  dis- 
order chaos,  and  industrial  paralysis  in  our  domestic  affaurs. 

This  legislation  should,  and  I  believe  wUl,  receive  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  this  House. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  In 
which  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rked]  and 
his  statement  with  reference  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
I  am  going  to  read  briefly  a  statement  made  by  James  Madi- 
son in  the  General  Assembly  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  on  January  23,  1799,  against  the  aUen 
bill.    He  said: 

But  thla  bill  contains  other  features,  stUl  more  alarming  and 
dangerous.    It  dispenses  with  the  trial  by  Jxiry. 

So  does  the  Smith  bill. 

It  violates  the  judicial  system;  It  confounds  legislative,  ctccu- 
tlve  and  Judicial  powers;  It  punishes  without  trial;  and  it  bestows 
upon  the  President  despotic  powers  over  a  numerous  class  of  men. 
Are  such  measures  consistent  with  our  constitutional  principles? 

Madison  said  "No"  then,  and  with  reference  to  this  new 
alien  and  sedition  bUl  I  likewise  say  "No"  today. 

Madison  complained  that  the  bill  punished  without  triaL 
We  have  the  same  thing  in  this  bill.  An  unsuspecting  alien 
may  possess  a  sawed-off  shotgun  or  some  other  weapon  inter- 
dicted by  the  provisions  of  this  act;  he  may  go  out  hunting— 
and  be  it  remembered  that  a  citizen  might  very  well  have  a 
similar  weapon  without  molestation  from  the  authorities — 
yet  this  poor  aUen  can  be  nabbed,  taken  into  custody,  and 
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without  trial— because  all  the  act  says  is  that  Aould  he 
possess  the  gim  or  weapon  without  legal  authority,  which 
simply  means  without  a  permit,  this  poor,  innocent,  unsus- 
pecting alien  could  without  trial  by  jury,  merely  upon  the 
say-so  of  an  executive,  in  this  instance  subordinates  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  be  banished  from  this  country  to  the 
coimtry  of  his  origin.  | 

Furthermore,  Madison  said:  ' 

There  is  bestowed  upon  tlie  Kxecutlw  despotic  powers  over  a 
numerous  class  of  men. 

I  loathe  communism  with  every  ounce  of  energy  within  me. 
I  have  denounced  communism  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  inter- 
ested in  fair  play,  as  was  Madison  Interested  in  fair  play 
way  back  in  1798  and  1799.  as  were  Jefferson  and  those  who 
saw  eye  to  eye  with  him. 

As  was  pointed  out,  you  give  power  In  this  biU  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  is.  an  administrative  ofBcer,  to  deport 
a  man  who  may  have  been  a  Communist  or  who  may  have 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  or  some  similar  radical  party 
for  5  minutes.  5  days,  or  5  years  many  years  ago.  and  re- 
gardless of  his  subsequent  mode  of  living,  regardless  of  hU 
change  of  mental  attitude,  regardless  of  repentance  or  con- 
trition.   Certainly  something  slrould  be  said  about  true  re- 
pentance.   A  man  should  have  the  right  to  change  his  mind 
and  doctrine  subsequent  to  his  admission  to  the  radical 
party.    He  should  have  the  right  to  indicate  to  the  Nation 
that  he  disowns  what  he  may  have  done  previously  and  that 
he  does  no  longer  believe  in  those  tenets  of  radicalism.    He 
is  now  a  good  man,  a  good  family  man,  a  loyal  employee,  an 
honorable  husband  and  father.    I  say  It  Is  unfair  to  send 
him  hence  without  a  trial.    No  trial  is  provided  even  In  that 
situation.    Action  is  taken  merely  upon  the  say-so  of  an 
administrative  official,  the  aUen  Is  sent  to  the  country  of  his 
origm,  be  his  affiliation  in  the  radical  party  of  only  a  very 
short  duration.    He  may  have  Joined  up  during  a  strike, 
during  suffering,  at  which  times  men  in  penury  and  want  are 
easily  influenced  by  radical  leaders  and  selfish  orators  and 

A  further  provision  of  the  bill  states  that  any  alien  engaged 
In  espionage  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  country  of  his  origin. 

There  will  be  no  trial  by  Jury.  What  Is  espionage  or  is 
not  espionage  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  There  is  no  definition 
in  the  bill.  So  we  place  in  the  hands  of  a^  executive  officer 
the  right  to  say  that  some  alien  has  been  guUty  of  "espion- 
age," but  there  is  no  definition  in  the  statute.  Here  the 
administrative  officer  Is  the  judge  of  the  situation.  He  Is  the 
Judge  and  the  Jury  and  the  prosecutor.  We  have  an  Espion- 
age Act,  and  it  Is  a  rather  well-defined  act.  i 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ! 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  I  additional 

minute. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  act  to  which  I  referred,  the  Espionage 
Act,  is  a  weU-deflned.  carefully  worded  statute.  Why  do  we 
not'  say  in  this  bill,  if  a  person  who  happens  to  be  an  alien 
Is  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act.  that  he  shall 
therefore  have  a  trial  by  Jury,  and  if  he  is  found  guilty  under 
those  circumstances,  then  he  shall  be  sent  hence  to  the 
country  of  origin.  But  the  condition  precedent  should  be  a 
trial  by  his  peers,  a  trial  by  jury.    No  Jury  trial  Is  provided 

by  this  bill.  _^  ,_,^ 

Mr  REED  of  DUnois.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  REED  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman  mentioned  that  an 
alien  might  go  hunting.  Did  he  ever  hear  of  a  person  going 
hunting  with  a  sawed-off  shotgtm? 

Mr  CELLER.  It  may  be  possible.  I  think  that  may  be 
possible.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  would  do  It,  I  would 
not  do  it.  but  maybe  an  alien  might  do  It.  My  contention  is 
that  the  mere  possession  of  such  a  weapon  without  a  trial 
should  not  mean  deportation.  At  least  let  there  be  first  a 
conviction  by  a  Jury.    Then,  and  only  then,  deport. 

Mr  HOBBS.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  HOBBS.  I  wiU  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Espionage 
Act  that  is  already  on  the  books  does  not  in  its  own  terms 
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limit  itself  In  Its  application  to  wartime  and  not  to  times  of 
peace? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  in  times  of 
peace  we  should  have  an  act  which  clearly  requires  a  jury 
trial  as  a  condition  precedent  to  deportation.  If  in  time  of 
war  you  cannot  send  one  hence  unless  he  is  guilty  of  viola- 
tioa  of  the  Espionage  Act.  which  provides  for  trial  by  jury, 
with  all  greater  force  and  with  all  greater  reason  we  should 
apply  this  to  a  violation  of  an  Espionage  Act  in  times  of 
peace.  If  a  man  is  guilty  of  violating  that  act  in  time  of 
peace,  after  a  trial  by  jury  and  he  is  found  guilty,  he  shall 
then,  and  only  then,  be  banished  or  deported. 

Mr.  PADDIS.    WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  innocent  alien 
getting  into  trouble.  Is  it  not  just  as  much  incumbent  upon 
an  alien  to  bring  himself  within  the  law  of  this  country  and 
conform  to  it  as  it  is  for  a  citizen? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Aliens.  I 
say.  are  more  law  abiding  than  citizens.  That  sounds 
strange  but  is  true. 

The  Department  of  Justice  compiles  each  year  statistics 
of  the  persons  arrested  in  the  United  States.  They  come 
from,  for  this  last  year.  1938,  2.662  cities  and  commumties, 
representing  over  67.000.000  people.  They  show  that,  for  each 
100.000  native-bom  whites  in  our  population,  570.9  were  ar- 
rested last  year;  while  of  our  foreign-bom  whites,  only  209.2 
were  arrested.  In  other  words,  the  native-bom  were  arrested 
three  times,  in  general  figures,  as  often  as  the  foreign-born 
white,  and  those  same  proportions  have  held,  year  after  year, 
for  many  years. 

I  have  here  the  figures  recently  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  get  out 
periodically  figures  on  the  population  In  our  prisons.  These 
figures  are  for  prisoners  received  from  the  courts  during 
1937.  the  last  available.  Of  the  63.552  received  in  State  and 
Federal  prisons  and  reformatories  in  1937,  46,325  were  white. 
Of  those,  93.1  percent  were  native-born,  and  6.9  percent  were 
foreign-born.  Now.  in  your  population,  according  to  the  last 
census — and  this  is  dealing  simply  with  the  white  popula- 
tion— the  native  whites  were  87.7  percent  and  the  foreign- 
born  12.3  percent.  That  is  12.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, as  compared  with  6.9  in  prisons,  admitted  to  the  State 
and  Federal  penal  institutions.  That  has  been  true  year 
after  year,  and  I  think  that  is  valuable  to  call  attention  to, 
In  trying  to  suggest  the  need  or  the  lack  of  need  for  reach- 
ing the  alien  as  a  special  class. 

So  often  our  general  laws  are  aimed  at  someone — in  this 
case,  quite  rightfully,  the  agitator — but  the  question  is 
whether  the  law  will  accomplish  the  purpose  that  you  have 
In  mind,  because,  for  one  agitator  that  you  may  reach,  you 
are  going  to  reach  thousands  of  aliens — women,  mothers, 
particularly,  who  are  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Thus  our  aliens  are  hardly  as  black  as  they  are  painted. 
It  might  be  well  to  direct  some  of  the  force  and  oratory  and 
attention  now  aimed  at  the  aliens  to  our  citizens.  At  the 
time  of  our  last  Presidential  election,  we  had  in  the  United 
States,  accordmg  to  the  census.  67.000,000  people  over  21 
years  of  age  who  were  citizens.  Now,  some  46.000.000,  or  a 
trifle  less,  actually  voted,  a  discrepancy  of  21.000,000  who 
were  not  performing  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens. That  is  a  matter  of  regret;  that  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, to  cure  that  situation:  and  I  think  we  have  exactly  the 
same  situation  with  regard  to  some  of  our  alien  population, 
And  it  Is  a  matter  of  time  and  education  to  adjust  them, 
act  a  kind  of  compulsory  naturalization,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

Certainly  the  alien  problem,  if  any  exists,  cannot  be  solved 
by  new  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

The  problem  has  always  been  settled  by  the  eventual  as- 
similation of  these  aliens  into  our  own  American  way  of  life. 
That  is  how  and  why  our  Nation  has  thrived.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  force  and  violence  of  alien  and 
sedition  laws. 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws  fairly  bristled  with  hatred  of 
Irish  and  French  immigrants,  who  were  beginning  to  rrtakf 


themselves  felt  in  American  p^jlitics 
alien  and  sedition  laws  are 
races  coming  from  lands  of 
ist,  Hamilton,  was  dumfcundec 
of  these  laws,  strict  enforcement 
Jefferson  to  the  gallows  and 
bers  of  Congress.    It  is  well 
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Just  as  today,  the  new 

limed  at  certain  classes  and 

persecution.    Even  the  Federal- 

at  the  temerity  and  brutality 

of  which  would  have  sent 

Sealed  the  lips  of  many  Mem- 

tj  repeat  the  words  of  Edward 


(fonstltution,  will  the  people  sub- 
Sir,  they  ought  not  to  submit; 
hat  these  measures  are  forging 
with  informers,  spies,  delators, 
that  breed  in  the  sunshine  of 
most  unsuspected  confidence, 
the  recesses  of  domestic  retire- 


If  we  are  ready  to  violate  the 
mit  to  our  unauthorized  acts? 
they  would  deserve  the   chains 
for  them.    The  country  will  swarfn 
and  all  the  odious  reptile   tribe 
despotic  power.     The  hours  of  t|ie 
the  Intimacies   of  friendship,  or 
ment  afford  no  security. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode jlsland  [Mr.  Risk]. 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  debate  which  was  brought  about  when  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  MthdockI  asked  a  question  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  ei^ent  a  man  who  came  from 
Russia,  had  been  a  member  ^f  the  Communist  Party  over 
there,  remained  here  and  behived  himself,  and  lived  a  good 


life  as  every  American  should. 


class  of  individuals  has  ample 


must  take  place  after  entry 
m.  on  page  24,  if  a  man  who 


The  question  was  not.  in  my 


opinion,  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  MuRDOCKl. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Coinmittee  to  page  20,  where  that 


protection  under  the  proposed 


law,  because  any  of  the  activities  eniunerated  In  that  title 


Under  the  provisions  of  title 
was  a  citizen  of  Russia  and  a 


member  of  the  Communist  Pahy  applies  for  admission,  he  is 
automatically  excluded  under  ttie  act;  but  if  by  any  chance  he 
Is   a   member   and   he   has   already   been   admitted   to   this 


country,  he  must  be  found  gi 

after  his  entry  into  the  Ui 

deported.    It  seems  to  me  thj 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah. 

Mr.  RISK.    I  yield  to  the  g< 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah. 


the  jurisdictions,  or  at  least  in  many  of  them,  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  is  sifflcient  ground,  and  has  been 


so  held,  to  deport.    If  you  wil 


the  following  language,  and  t]  lere  is  no  question  alwut  why 
this  was  written  in  hare.  Ou  friend  from  Alabama  was  so 
emphatic  about  it  there  is  nq  question  about  his  intent  in 

writing  it: 

It  being  the  intent  and  purpow  of  this  section  that  membership 
In  any  one  of  the  classes  of  alien^  eniunerated  In  section  1  of  this 
act  at  any  time 

Now,  that  refers  back  to  Ruisia — 


or  no  matter  how  short  duration 
tlve  of  its  termination  or  of  how 
deportation. 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Will 


Mr.  RISK.     I  yield  to  the  ge  ntleman  from  New  York 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    The 


Ity  of  some  of  these  activities 
ed   States  before   he  can   be 
fully  answers  the  question. 
ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
tleman  from  Utah, 
e  know  that  in  nearly  all  of 


turn  to  page  27  you  will  find 


or  how  far  In  the  past,  irrespec- 
It  may  have  ceased,  shall  require 


Mr.  RISK.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  read  on  page  20 
the  same  as  I  do?  The  activit  7  of  which  the  man  is  charged 
must  have  occurred  after  his  e  itry  into  the  United  States 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  /  11  we  have  to  show,  though,  is 
the  activity,  his  membership,  li  hich  may  have  been  the  most 
passive  kind  of  membership,  o'  that  at  rne  time  in  the  past 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Comnunist  Party.  Out  in  Seattle 
that  has  been  held  to  be  sufficl  ent  to  deport. 

Mr.  RISK.  The  action  must  have  been  performed  after 
his  entry  into  the  United  Stat  ;s 


the  gentleman  yield? 


gentleman  is  mistaken  in  his 


view,  because  the  gentleman  h  as  in  mmd  title  II.  If  he  will 
read  title  m,  it  specifically  stetes  that  any  alien  who  is  at 
the  time  of  his  application  fbr  admission  into  the  United 
States  or  who  was  at  any  tim<  theretofore  a  member  of  any 
of  the  following -described  cliisses,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
that  meets  the  gentleman's  po  int. 

Mr.  RISK.    Title  n  providiis  for  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  applying  for  admission,  ai:  d  deportation  after  conviction 
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of  those  already  in  the  country  of  any  of  these  violations 
ttff.f^v  fill  try. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Oh,  no:  they  may  be  deported 
under  that  section  if  they  belonged  to  any  of  the  proscribed 
classes  prior  to  entry. 

Mr.  CEHJLER.     WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RISK.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  may  say  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  the  Utle  to  which  the  genUeman  refers,  title  HI.  Is 
retroactive  and  may  apply  to  aliens  no  matter  how  long  they 
may  have  been  in  this  country  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand 
why  anybody  can  vote  against  a  measure  like  this. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  RISK.    I  wlU  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  am  opposed  to  communism  Just  as 
much  as  the  genteman  is,  or  any  Member  of  this  House,  but 
as  I  read  this  bill  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  once 
having  been  a  Communist,  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 
though  it  were  many  years  in  the  past,  he  shall  be  deported. 
Is  that  right?  Do  we  not  write  a  law  to  the  effect  that  we 
cannot  forgive?    That  we  do  not  believe  in  reformation? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ^  ,^  .w 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 2  additional  minutes.  _.  ,jo 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MILLER.  With  reference  to  these  hypothetical  cases 
that  have  been  cited  of  a  man  being  here  from  2  to  10  years 
who  was  a  Communist  in  Russia,  may  I  say  that  If  he  were 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  repudiate  communism  would  he  not 
have  taken  out  his  citizenship  papers  in  that  time? 

Mr.  RISK.  He  would  already  have  had  his  citizenship 
papers  and  would  be  a  citizen  by  now. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill  a  man  could  never  Uve  down  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Communist? 

Mr.  RISK.  Anyone  who  took  advantage  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  United  States  and  was  a  Communist  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  live  it  down.     [Applause.] 

Mr  O'CONNOR.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  a  man 
ought  to  be  forgiven  for  his  sins?  Does  the  genUeman  want 
to  deny  Christianity?  That  is  what  you  are  doing  in  this 
bill.  Are  we  going  to  legislate  against  the  teachings  of  the 
Man  from  Galilee? 

Mr.  RISK.  No;  but  can  the  genUeman  reconcile  com- 
munism with  ChrisUanity? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  No;  but  Christianity  Is  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  who  believed  and  taught  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  any  Member  of  this  House  can  vote  against  this 
measure.  It  provides  for  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both 
for  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  enu- 
merated therein,  and  for  the  deportation  of  any  aUen  violat- 
ing its  provisions.  Furthermore,  it  declares  ineligible  for 
Government  service  any  person  violating  its  provisions. 

It  seeks  to  punish  those  citizens  who  have  so  far  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government, 
and  to  deport  those  aUens  guilty  of  subversive  activities. 
What  reasonable  citizen  can  f  aU  to  see  the  jusUce  contained 

in  the  bill? 

This  country  of  oiu-s  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
men  and  women  who  ask  only  the  privilege  of  making  an 
honest  living,  and  of  giving  to  their  children  something  a 
little  better  than  they  themselves  had.  Due  to  economic 
conditions  over  which  they  had  no  control,  they  found  them- 
selves stymied  in  their  ambition  when  they  either  suffered 
great  reductions  in  their  incc«nes  or  lost  their  jobs  entirely. 

For  the  past  20  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  movement 
in  progress  here  admittedly  designed  to  alter  radicaUy  our 
representative  form  of  government.  We  can  see  on  all  sides 
the  effect  of  this  movement.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  last 
major  depression  came  upon  us,  we  were  able  to  resist  to  a 
great  extent  the  plaUtudes  of  those  who  were  promising  a 
Utopia.     But  when  our   people   are   discouraged  and  dis- 


heartened at  their  prospects,  when  they  find  themselves  out 
of  work  and  forced  to  pocket  their  pride  and  ask  for  assist- 
ance from  their  Government,  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  wiles  and  the  machinations  of  those  forces  seeking  to 
tear  down  everything  for  which  this  country  has  fought  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  Aliens  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  us  have  come  within  our  twrders  and  taken  advantage 
of  the  tolerance  of  the  American  people  to  bore  into  the 
very  vitals  of  American  life.  Law  and  order  has  no  place 
in  their  conception  of  government,  at  least  while  they  are 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  have  for  too  long  stood  by 
and  permitted  them  to  grow  stronger  each  day  until  now 
we  are  faced  with  a  real  threat,  more  of  a  threat  to  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  than  is  the  most  warlike  and  aggressive 
foreign  nation. 

Let  this  measure  become  law,  and  with  the  information 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Dies  CcKnmittee  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
we  can  root  cut  these  alien  parasites  and  disturbers,  send 
them  back  where  they  came  from,  and  assure  some  measure 
of  peace  and  contentment  to  our  own  free  people.  I  Ap- 
plause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  MuroockI. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
I  love  my  America  just  as  much  as  any  Member  of  this 
House.  My  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  Revolution.  I  have 
ancestors  that  fought  in  the  Revolution  just  as  many  of 
you  here  today  have.  I  believe  m  our  consUtutional  de- 
mocracy. I  believe  that  we  must  and  should  perpetuate 
it.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  perpetuate  American  tradi- 
tions and  American  principles,  even  in  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism, by  resorting  to  the  procedure  of  communism  and 
fascism  in  order  to  enforce  patriotism  in  the  United  States, 
which  I  believe  you  would  be  doing  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  I  ever  met 
and  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  who  ever  appeared  on 
this  floor.  I  know  that  notwithstanding  his  sincerity  In  his 
authorship  of  the  Hobbs  alien  bill  and  notwithstanding  his 
eloquence  and  sincerity  in  sponsoring  this  bill  be  gives  me 
the  right  to  my  <H)lnion  and  probably  respects  me  in  it. 
Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  may  say  that  I  certainly  do — to  the 
limit. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Much  has  been  said  here  dur- 
ing the  discussion  that  I  intended  to  say.  The  only  part 
of  the  bill  to  which,  by  reason  of  the  short  time  I  have.  I 
can  and  wish  to  direct  your  attention  at  this  time  is  section 
2  of  tlUe  ni  and  especially  the  language  on  page  27  which 
has  been  referred  to  time  and  again.  However,  to  make 
it  emphatic  and  to  impress  you  with  its  seriousness  and  its 
viciousness,  I  want  to  read  it  again: 

It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  section  that  membership 
In  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  1  of 
this  act  at  any  time,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration  or  how 
far  in  the  past.  Irrespective  of  Its  termination  or  of  how  It  may 
have  ceased  shall  require  deportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  come  to  the  point  In  the  United 
States  when  we.  In  my  opinion,  not  only  depart  from  Ameri- 
canism but  depart  in  that  language  from  Christianity?  One 
of  the  great  underlying  principles  of  Christianity  is  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  repent.  Christianity  forgives  him;  but  this 
language  does  not,  it  condemns  him  eternally.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GWYNNE.    Mr.  Chairman.  vUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 

lowcu 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
language  goes  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  It  goes  so  far  that  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous. It  goes  so  far  that  it  is  absurd.  I  understand.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  distinguished  lawyer,  the  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  Gwynne]  will  offer  an  amendment  to  at  least 
bring  the  language  back  within  the  scope  of  Christianity.  As 
I  am  informed,  the  gentleman's  amendment  will  do  this: 
When  a  warrant  is  issued  against  any  alien  charging  him 
with  communism  in  the  past,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  show 
that  in  good  faith  he  has  renounced  his  aflBliation  with  that 
party  and  has  not  done  so  simply  to  evade  deportation.  Do 
you  want  language  to  go  further  than  that?  Shall  we  de- 
part from  Christian  principles  and  tell  a  man,  even  if  he 
has  been  here  for  10  years  and  has  demonstrated  his  ambition 
to  be  an  American  citizen  and  a  good  one,  and  has  demon- 
strated to  his  neighbors  that  he  wants  to  do  that,  that  he 
cannot  do  it  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  simply 
because  of  a  mistake  of  which  he  repents  and  asks  forgive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  this  tjrpe  of  language  we  had 

4)etter  send  a  commission  to  New  York  Harbor  to  shoot  the 

light  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  blot  out 

the  inscription  engraved  thereon  and  which  our  laws  have 

honored  for  so  many  years: 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame,  with  conquering  limbs 
astride  from  land  to  land;  here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates 
shall  stand  a  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame  Is  the 
imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name,  "mother  of  exiles."  From 
her  beacon  hand  glows  world-wide  welcome;  her  mild  ejres  com- 
mand the  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame.  "Keep, 
ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!"  cries  she  with  silent  lips.  "Give 
me  yotir  tired,  your  poor,  yotur  huddled  nuisses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door!" 

[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  can  make  up  my 
mind  to  vote  for  this  bill  you  will  have  to  do  something  to 
the  language  on  page  27,  which  reads: 

It  being  the  intent  and  piirpose  of  this  section  that  membership 
in  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  1  of  this 
act,  at  any  time,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration  or  how  far  in 
the  past,  irrespective  of  its  termination  or  of  how  It  may  have 
ceased,  shall  require  deportation. 

There  is  some  concern  in  this  House  about  communism. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  earth  where  communism  is 
being  tried,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  knows,  either.  There  are  various  forms  of  commu- 
nism. In  Russia  there  have  been  four.  The  Kerenskjates 
are  the  ones  who  first  overthrew  the  autocratic  czarism  of 
Russia,  but  they  are  now  fugitives  from  justice.  They  do  not 
dare  go  back.  At  one  time  they  were  not  only  Commimists 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  second  class  is  the  Trotsksrites.  who  led  the  Russian 
Government  at  one  time.  Today  the  Trotskyites  are  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  many  of  the  followers  of  Trotsky 
have  been  executed  in  Russia.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
that  about  3,000,000  men  and  women  have  been  shot  or  are 
missing  in  Russia  since  the  revolution  began. 

The  Trotskyites  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  Leninites. 
Fortunately  for  the  name  of  Lenin,  he  died  a  natural  death 
and  became  a  hero  of  the  Russian  Government  until  very 
recently. 

Lenin  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Stalin,  and  his  followers 
are  known  as  Stalinites.  They  are  the  Government  of  Russia. 
It  is  a  pure  autocratic  military  regime,  as  all  the  others  have 
been. 

Mr.  BOLLES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  of  them  are  based 
on  the  socialism  of  Karl  Marx  in  his  Communist  Manifesto? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  principles  of  Karl  Marx  or  collec- 
tivism have  never  been  tried  out  as  a  pure  theory  anywhere. 

Tlie  Stalinites  are  now,  if  you  will  notice  the  daily  papers, 
roimding  up  the  great  leaders  of  the  Lenin  govenmaent,  and 
many  of  them  are  out  to  be  shot. 

Now,  we  will  just  imagine,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
one  of  the  Kerenskyites  comes  to  the  United  States.    He 


has  had  all  the  communism  lie  wants.  He  wants  to  become 
an  American  citizen;  but  under  page  20  of  your  bill  he  does 
not  have  to  carry  a  sawed-pff  shotgun  or  a  machine  gun 
to  get  Into  trouble.  All  thai  is  required  is  that  "any  alien 
who  within  5  years  after  entry  becomes  a  public  charge." 
He  cannot  make  a  go  of  id  just  like  about  14.000,000  of 
our  citizens  cannot  make  a  oo  of  it  today,  and  just  as  soon 
as  that  happens  and  it  is  proven  that  at  one  time  he  be- 
longed to  the  Kerenskyites,  Under  the  terms  of  your  bill,  he 
is  to  be  expelled  from  this  cduntry,  and,  of  course,  rettumed 
to  Stalin  and  shot.  1 

Now,  we  will  suppose  a  Tjotsksdte  comes  along.  He  has 
had  all  of  the  present  regimd  of  communism  that  he  wants. 
He  wants  to  find  a  new  country.  He  wants  to  come  to  this 
country,  as  my  ancestors  did  in  1617,  and  become  a  useful 
membe.'-  of  society.  He  tells  the  officials  he  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, Decause  he  does  net  want  to  aline  himself  with 
the  present  Stalinites  of  Rusaa.  He  is  admitted  as  a  citizen, 
but  »!(&  becomes  poor  after  p  years  and  becomes  a  public 
charge.  Then  it  is  proven  Ihat  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Trotsky  Party,  and  imder  t|ae  terms  of  this  bill  he  must 
be  expelled,  no  matter  how  [long  before  it  was  or  whether 
he  has  recanted  that  particular  "ism"  or  not.  He  will  be 
handed  over  to  Stalin  and  shot.  So  it  is  with  the  Leninites 
or  with  any  other  groups,  aid  if  you  will  look  at  page  20 
you  will  see: 

Any  alien  who  within  5  yerrs  after  entry  becomes  a  public 
charge  from  causes  not  afflrmatlvely  shown  to  have  arisen  subse- 
quent to  landing. 

You  cannot  get  me  to  vcte  for  a  bill  that  will  permit 
murder  by  sending  these  men  back  to  Russia.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chjiirman,  I  am  sincerely  in  favor 
cf  the  objectives  of  the  pendii  ig  legislation.  I  say  this,  know- 
ing full  well  that  in  certain  c,  uarters  there  is  a  dispo.sition  to 
treat  lightly  the  consideratio  i  and  the  passage  of  such  bills 
by  this  House. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  mlsi  mderstood.  I  feel,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain the  large  majority  of  Aiiericans  feel,  that  the  natural- 
ized citizens  of  this  Republic  are  just  as  important  to  our 
Nation  as  are  the  native-born  citizens.  We  are  all  descend- 
ants of  those  who  came  to  oi  r  shores  either  at  an  early  or  a 
late  dat€,  and  I  feel  that  Ihese  individuals  who  come  to 
America  and  embrace  this  i;ountry  and  its  institutions  of 
democracy  are  valuable  ani  important  to  the  Republic. 
[Applause.] 

I  congratulate  those  persons  who  appreciate  the  land  to 
which  they  have  come  to  live  and  figures  show  that  applica- 
tions for  naturalization  are  increasing.  These  men  and 
women  become  splendid  and  law-abiding  citizens  and  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  tiie  United  States.  These  people 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  th  it  they  must  protect  their  good 
names  and  not  allow  imdesira  ble  aliens  to  besmirch  their  fine 
citizenship  record. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  H.  R.  4172,  a  meas- 
ure which  I  introduced  on  February  15  of  this  year.  The 
proposal  calls  for  any  alien  who  does  not  make  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizerj  of  the  United  States  within  1 
year  after  he  becomes  eligible  to  make  such  declaration  or 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  whichever  is  the 
later,  that  individual  shall  be  jiken  into  custody  and  deported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Lalaor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  other  depoi  table  aliens. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  and  Mr.  CELLER  rose. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  rather  complete  my  statement, 
although  I  have  no  dispositioi  i  to  fail  to  answer  any  questions. 
I  do  want  to  make  certain  ob  >ervations  and  I  shall  hope  that 
later  I  shall  have  time  to  ans  ver  your  questions. 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  possfcle  for  this  measure  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  mmigration  and  Naturalization. 
I  have  been  somewhat  worrie  1  at  the  delay  of  the  committee 


in  calling  a  hearing  to  date 
but  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 


I  have  asked  for  it  repeatedly, 
impression  that  I  feel  the  com- 
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mlttee  has  not  acted  in  good  faith.  The  chairman  has  prom- 
ised me  there  will  be  a  hearing  upon  this  bill  next  week.  A 
point  of  order  cotild  be  raised  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
literally  millions  and  millions  of  individuals  who  are  aliens 
through  and  through.    In  speaking  of  "aliens,"  I  designate 
those  persons  who  have  entered  our  country  legally  or  illegally, 
but  who  remain  here  and  make  no  attempt  to  become  citizens 
of  the  Nation  to  which  they  have  come,  and  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  uphold  the  foundations  of  our  system.    They  indicate 
no  interest  in  the  progress  of  America,  and  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  they  have  taken  jobs  in  business  and  Industry 
which  rightfully  belong  to  AnMrican  workers.    To  me  that  is 
a  clear-cut  definition  of  an  alien.    We  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  there  are  those  aliens  in  the  United  States  today 
who  accept  the  privileges,  the  profits,  and  the  protection  of 
America,  but  who  at  the  same  time  Euxept  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizenship.    We  should  rid  our 
land  of  such  persons.     [Applause.]     They  spread  discord  in 
the  ranks  of  labor,  they  cause  unnecessary  strikes,  and  they 
do  not  uphold  the  democratic  institutions  of  this  Republic. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  objectives  of  a 
measure  such  as  we  have  before  us.  mindful,  of  com-se,  that 
when  the  bill  is  read  under  the  5-minute  rule  there  will 
perhaps  be  written  in  amendments  that  will  make  the  legis- 
lation more  acceptable  to  Congress.    I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York- 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  would 
require  that  all  aliens  must  make  a  declaration  of  intention 
within  1  year  after  they  come  to  the  country. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MARCANTOmo.  And  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  people  who  come  to  this  country  become 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Using  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington: "Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  youz  affections." 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  That  is  the  gentleman's  motive? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  certainly  is  my  hope  that 
native-bom  and  naturalized  citizens  unite  to  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Does  the  gentleman  provide  any 
penalty  in  his  bill  for  those  district  court  judges  who  ask 
questions  of  aliens  that  even  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  answer,  in  order  to  deprive  the  alien  of  opportunity 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  believe  those  individuals  who  Appiy 
for  citizenship  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  fairly  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  court  that  will  be  just  and  helpfuL 
Mr.  KEEPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes;  I  yield  gladly  to  one  who  believes 
in  America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  application  for 
first  papers  no  such  examination  is  necessary?  The  exami- 
nation comes  on  final  naturalization. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.     I  was  referring  to  final  papers. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Then  the  gentleman's  inquiry  was  not  per- 
tinent to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  It  Is  pertinent  to  naturalization 
and  therefore  pertinent  to  the  gentleman's  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  BlackneyJ. 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  earnestly  in  favor  ol 
H.  R.  5138,  a  bill  known  as  the  Smith  alien  bOl.  which  pos- 
sesses many  meritorious  provisions  and.  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

This  bill  Is  not  aimed  at  aliens  who  are  lawfully  here  and 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  American  citizens,  and  will  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  those  aliens  lawfully  entered, 
who  believe  in  American  institutions  and  in  American  prin- 
ciples; but  tt  is  aimed  at  those  radical  aliens  who  have  en- 


tered this  country  illegally,  who  are  not  to  sympathy  with 
American  principles  and  American  Institutions,  whose  desire 
is  to  subvert  our  form  of  goverrunent  and,  in  its  place,  sub- 
stitute a  radical  form  of  government. 

The  problem  of  Immigration  has  always  been  a  vital  Issue 
in  America,  but  is  more  vital  today  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. Since  1820,  38.000.000  aliens  have  entered  the  United 
States  legally  as  immigrants.  Most  of  these  people  who  have 
come  here  have  made  fine  contributions  to  America.  They 
deserve  honor  and  credit  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  over  2,000.000  aliens  in  this 
country  who  have  entered  unlawfully,  thousands  of  whom 
have  been  and  many  of  whom  are  still,  on  Government  re- 
lief. Within  30  days  after  Congress  passed  the  last  relief 
bill  more  than  30.000  aliens  were  dropped  from  our  relief 
roUs,  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  many  thousands 
more  are  still  on  the  rolls  at  the  expense  of  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  give  Its  first 
thought  to  our  own  citizens,  both  native-bom  and  naturalized. 
We  must  find  Jobs  and  opportunities  for  those  who  have  a 
rightful  claim  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  American  citi- 
zenship; but  our  country  now  has  reached  the  condition  where 
unlimited  immigration  is  no  longer  possible.  Our  house  is 
full,  and  our  first  thought,  therefore,  must  be  for  our  own 
citizens. 

Despite  existing  restrictions  placed  on  the  flow  of  aliens,  our 
immigration  laws  are  filled  with  loopholes.  Countless  thou- 
sands are  coming  in  illegally.  We  have  shown  sympathy  for 
imdesirable  aliens  who  have  flouted  our  laws  and  our  Institu- 
tions. We  have  no  adequate  check  on  aliens  who  come  in  on 
temporary  permits.  We  permit  alien  groups  to  organize  and 
imdermine  oiu-  institutions  and  complicate  our  own  domestic 
problems. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  many  aliens  we  have  In  this 
country  who  have  entered  unlawfully,  and  the  only  way  to 
determine  that  fact  is  by  rigid  registration  of  all  aliens  in  the 
United  States.  Under  existing  laws  we  cannot  deport  aliens 
who  entered  unlawfully  prior  to  1924,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 
The  first  title  of  this  bill  Is  one  ^^lich  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawftil  to  spread  sedition  through  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  That  bill  was  drafted  and  sent  to  the 
committee  by  the  Navy  Department  and  is  Included  in  this 
bill.  Representatives  from  both  the  Army  and  Navy  urged  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  because  the  lU  effect  of  allowing  com- 
munistic propaganda  to  l)e  circulated  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
was  already  proving  disastrous. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  the  law  for  the  deportation  of 
criminal  aliens  and  adds  several  classes  to  the  deportable 
criminal-alien  class.  To  illustrate,  it  adds  to  that  class  those 
who  are  foimd  guilty  of  carrying  machine  guns  and  sawed- 
off  shotgims  In  violation  of  the  law.  I  caimot  conceive  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  should  object  to  the  deportation  of 
those  folks  who  come  here  from  foreign  coimtries  and  Indulge 
In  the  use  of  machine  gtms  and  sawed-off  shotguns  upon  our 
population.  It  also  adds  those  people  who  violate  State 
narcotic  laws. 

Title  m  amends  existing  law  and  takes  care  of  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  the  Strecker  case.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Court  held  that  a  man  could  be  a  member  of  a  party 
which  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  could  not  be  deported  unless  he  was  a 
member  of  that  party  at  the  time  he  was  arrested  for  de- 
portation. This  amendment  changes  that  so  as  to  avoid  the 
situation  where  a  person,  who,  upon  being  suspected,  could 
resign  frwn  that  organization  and  say,  "I  was  formerly  a 
member  of  that  organization,  but  I  have  now  resigned." 

This  Is  exactly  the  situation  imder  the  law  In  the  Strecker 
case.  This  bill  makes  It  irialn  that  a  person  who  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force,  and  l)elongs  to 
a  party  that  recommends  it,  shall  be  deported,  whether  he  be- 
longs to  It  now,  or  whether  he  belcmged  to  It  yesterday  or 
last  year,  If  he  is  an  alien.  I  think  this  Is  a  fab:  and  square 
iBue  and  those  Congressmen  who  favor  the  deportation  of 
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aliens  advocating  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force 
ought  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  last  title  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  fingerprinting  of 
those  aliens  who  come  to  this  coimtry.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  anyone  should  object  to  that.  Why  should  not  these 
aliens  be  fingerprinted?  We  fingerprinted  our  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  again  fingerprinted  them  when  they 
applied  for  their  adjusted-service  compensation.  Finger- 
printing is  becoming  popular  among  all  classes  of  our  citizen- 
ship as  a  matter  of  protection.  No  alien  coming  to  this  coun- 
try with  proper  intentions  and  with  a  desire  to  conform  to 
American  institutions  should  object  to  being  fingerprinted. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  maudlin  sentiment  mani- 
fested toward  aliens  unlawfully  here  and  several  Members 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  shedding  tears  over 
the  dire  calamity  that  will  result  if  this  bill  goes  into  efTect. 
The  time  has  come  in  America  when  red-blooded  American 
citizens  should  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  those  great 
principles  of  America  which  have  changed  us  from  a  nation 
of  3.000,000  to  a  nation  of  130.000,000. 

If  these  communistic,  disgnmtled  radicals  who  refuse  to 
become  American  citizens  do  not  like  our  country,  let  them 
return  to  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  America  has  wel- 
comed in  the  past  those  citizens  of  foreign  countries  who 
came  to  our  shores  imbued  with  the  idea  of  becoming  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  loyal  to  the  flag  and  the  Constitution.  Those 
are  still  welcome,  but  the  other  group  of  aliens  now  number- 
ing approximately  2,000.000,  who  are  here  unlawfully,  thou- 
sands of  them  not  desirous  of  becoming  American  citizens, 
thousands  of  them  preaching  their  gospel  of  hate,  com- 
munism, and  radicalism — that  group  should  be  deported  and 
if  this  bill  is  adopted  methods  of  deportation  will  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Oeyer  ] ,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  he  would  vote 
for  this  bill  if  he  could  forget  that  his  grandparents  were 
aliens,  if  he  could  forget  that  there  were  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  been  aliens,  if  he  could  forget  that  the 
Nation  had  been  built  largely  by  the  work  and  help  of  aliens, 
and  if  he  could  forget  his  oath  of  office. 

Let  me  state  to  my  colleague  that  the  very  facts  he  has 
enunciated  should  be  conclusive  evidence  to  him  that  he 
should  vote  for  this  bill,  because  I  assume  that  his  grand- 
parents were  aliens  who  came  to  this  country  to  be  American 
citizens,  who  became  lovers  of  our  country,  its  flag,  and  its 
Constitution.  He  should  vote  for  this  bill  because,  granting 
his  premise  that  our  Nation  has  been  built  largely  by  the 
work  and  the  help  of  aliens,  these  aliens  were  the  type  of 
aliens  who  become  American  citizens  and  who,  when  they 
took  the  constitutional  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  meant  exactly  what  they  said;  and 
then,  my  colleague  should  vote  for  this  bill  because  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  a  Con- 
gressman, he  then,  himself,  said  that  he  would  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  How  can  he  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  if  he  sits  idly  by  while 
thousands  of  radicals  endeavor  to  overthrow  this  Government 
and  he  does  nothing  about  it? 

There  are  from  six  to  seven  million  aliens  in  this  country 
today  who  have  shown  no  tendency  or  disposition  to  become 
American  citizens.  This  is  an  unhealthy  situation  which 
should  be  corrected.  I  favor  legislation  that  will  give  these 
aliens  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  whether  they  want  to  become  American  citizens,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  they  have  made  no  move  to 
become  naturalized.  I  favor  deporting  them  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  came.  They  are  receiving  all  of  the  bene- 
fits which  our  citizens  enjoy,  without  assimiing  any  of  the 
hardships  and  responsibilities.    This  is  manifestly  unfair. 

The  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
all  veterans'  organizations  are  in  favor  of  legislation  along 
the  line  indicated.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  this  country  today 
that  our  veteran  organizations  throughout  the  land  are  tak- 
ing such  a  pronounced  stand  upon  Americanization.  These 
veterans  are  literally  soldiers  of  peace,  as  they  formerly  were 
soldiers  of  war.    They  rec(%nize  the  proposition  that  these 
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aliens  imlawfully  here,  preaching  their  nauseating  doctrine 
of  hate,  should  be  deported.!  These  veterans  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  flag  and  the  Constitution,  and  they  are  now  flght- 
ing  to  maintain  that  same  nag  and  that  same  Constitution 
in  perpetuity.  For  that  reason  they  believe  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  radical  aliens  who  ar(  opposed  to  American  principles 
and  American  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  foieign  "isms"  and  un-American 
groups  which  enjoy  the  pr:  vileges  of  America  and,  at  the 
same  time,  seek  to  undermin  e  our  Government.  I  shall  vote 
for  H.  R.  5138.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  ]  Sx.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kenticky.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  H.  R.  5138,  knowr  as  the  Smith  bill.  It  seeks  to 
accomplish  three  things: 

First.  To  make  it  unlawfid  for  anyone  to  distribute  any 
book,  pamphlet,  paper,  articl  ?,  letter,  or  other  writing  among 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  interfere  with, 
impair,  or  break  down  the  n  orale  or  discipline  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  deportation  of  (a)  aliens  who 
are  anarchists;  (b)  aliens  w?ho  advise,  advocate,  or  teach 
or  who  are  members  of  or  iffiliated  with  any  organization, 
association,  society,  or  grojp  that  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  opposition  to  all  orianized  government;  (c)  aliens 
who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach  or  belong  to  organizations, 
associations,  societies,  or  gioups  that  beUeve  in  or  advise, 
advocate,  or  teach  the  overt  irow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  5  tates,  or  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  assaulting  or  ki  ling  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  favor  the  unlj  wf ul  damage,  injury,  or  destruc- 
tion of  property  or  sabotage ;  (d)  aliens  who  write,  publish, 
or  cause  to  be  written  or  pu  alished  or  who  knowingly  circu- 
late, print,  distribute,  or  disi  lay  letters,  papers,  or  documents 
teaching  opposition  to  alloiganlzed  government  or  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Goverr  ment  of  the  United  States  or  all 
forms  of  law,  or  the  necess  ty  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful 
assaulting  or  killing  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  provides  that  <  ur  consular  officers  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  issue  a  v  sa  to  any  alien  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  unless  su:h  alien  has  been  flngerprinted 
and  a  careful  check-up  mad ;  to  find  out  whether  such  alien 
has  a  criminal  record  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 

I  favor  the  objectives  sou?  ht  in  this  bill.  Those  in  charge 
of  our  armed  forces  have  tecome  alarmed.  They  say  that 
Commimists  and  other  organizations  are  flooding  the  ships, 
barracks,  Army  and  Navy  wsts  with  subversive  literature, 
and  are  seeking  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country.  Thi;  is  a  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued for  a  long  time  by  Cor  imimists,  anarchists,  and  others 
whose  purpose  is  to  overthrow  this  Government.  We  are 
now  spending  approximately  $2,000,000,000  aimually  to  build 
up  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  C  orps.  and  Coast  Guard  to  defend 
effectively  our  country  if  asi  ailed.  Millions  are  being  spent 
every  year  to  instruct  our  y(  ung  men  and  women  in  our  de- 
fense program,  in  Americai  ism,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  to 
this  country  and  to  those  n  charge  of  our  armed  forces. 
Now  why  should  we  permit  these  Communists,  anarchists, 
and  other  subversive  groups  to  distribute  their  un-American 
and  poisonous  literature  among  our  armed  forces?  We 
might  as  well  take  poisonous  reptiles  into  our  own  house- 
holds and  among  our  own  uives  and  children  as  to  permit 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  our  Government 
and  our  country. 

ONLT    EKEMT    OS    CBIMIK  AL    ALIENS    CAN    BE    OEPOBTKD 


Title  n  of  the  bill  appUes 


solely  and  only  to  the  deporta- 


tion of  enemy  or  criminal  a  iens.    It  provides  that  any  time 


within  5  years  after  entry, 
one  or  more  of  the  classes 
archists.   Communists,   alienrs 
forth — or  any  alien  who  at 


any  alien  who  is  a  member  of 
excluded  by  law — that  is,  an- 
convicted  of  crimes,  and  so 
any  time  after  entry  knowingly 
or  for  gain  shall  have  encoiu'aged,  induced,  or  assisted  any 
other  alien  to  enter  the  U4ited  States  in  violation  of  law, 
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or  any  alien  that  Is  a  foreign  spy  or  belongs  to  any  society, 
organization,  or  group  seeking  to  change  the  character  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  narcotics  laws  or  who  at  any  time  after 
entry  possesses  or  carries  any  weapon  without  legal  author- 
ity which  shoots  automatically  or  semiautomatically  without 
manual  reloading  or  that  carries  or  has  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
or  who  advocates  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property  or  the 
teaching  of  anarchy  or  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  forth,  may  be  deported. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ckllkr,  of  New  York  aty,  in  his  opposiUon  to  ' 
this  bill  expressed  concern  that  some  alien  hunting  in  this  1 
country  might  be  picked  up  and  deported.    This  bill  only  | 
reaches  the  alien  who  possesses  or  carries  any  weapon  without   j 
legal  authority,  such  as  a  machine  gtm  or  sawed-off  shotgim.  j 
Well,  we  go  hvmting  sometimes  down  in  Kentucky,  but  we   | 
never  go  hunting  with  a  machine  gun  or  a  sawed-off  shot-   j 
gun.    When  a  fellow  does  that  down  in  Kentucky  we  know  ! 
he  is  hunting  for  something  besides  rabbits  or  birds.    He  is   j 
hunting  banks  and  their  officers  and  deposits.    He  is  hunt-   j 
ing  for  two-legged  game,  not  squirrels,  rabbits,  or  birds,   j 
Perhaps  in  New  York  City  they  do  hunt  with  machine  guns   | 
and  sawed-off  shotguns.     [Laughter.]     Almost  daily  we  read 
in  the  press  of  such  hunting  in  New  York  City,  but  the 
newspaper  reports  indicate  that  people  are  killed  and  not 
birds  or  rabbits. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    My  time  is  limited,  as  you 
know. 

Mr.  CELLKR.     Oh.  yield  just  briefly. 
Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    Well,  if  the  gentleman  can 
explain  how  they  hunt  rabbits  and  other  game  in  New  York 
City  with  machine  guns  and  sawed-off  shotguns,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  just  wanted  to  explain  how  they  himt  in 
Harian  County,  Ky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  If  machine  guns  and  sawed- 
off  shotguns  are  ever  used  in  Kentucky,  they  are  not  looking 
for  rabbits  or  birds.  If  we  had  in  Kentucky  as  many  gang 
murders,  bank  hold-ups.  kldnapings.  and  gang  killings  as  they 
have  in  my  friend's  city  of  New  York,  and  as  many  smarchlsts 
and  Communists,  I  would  say  nothing  about  Harlan  or  any 
other  county. 

This  bill  expressly  provides  that  an  alien  can  be  possessed 
of  a  weapon  without  deportation,  provided  it  is  not  unlawful 
in  his  home  State  to  have  the  weapon  in  possession.  If  the 
State  of  New  York  permits  sdiens  to  possess  machine  guns 
and  sawed-off  shotguns,  the  alien  could  not  be  deported  under 
this  bill  for  possessing  such  weapons.  We  take  the  position 
that  a  good,  law-abiding  alien  does  not  need  machine  guns 
or  sawed-off  shotgims  in  this  coimtry.  Such  weapons  are 
used  to  hold  up  banks,  kill  the  officials,  to  rob  trains  and  ex- 
press offices,  to  kill  officers  of  the  law,  to  kidnap,  and  engage 
in  gang  murders.  Aliens  are  in  this  country  by  permission  and 
sufferance  of  the  American  people,  and  we  say  in  this  bill 
that  they  cannot  arm  themselves  in  violation  of  State  laws 
with  machine  gims  and  sawed-off  shotguns  to  the  terror  of 
law-abiding  aliens  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

ALIEN   COMMTTNISTS   AND    AWASCHISTS    KAT   BE   DEPORTED 

Title  m  Of  the  bill  authorizes  the  deportation  of  aliens 
who  were  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  United 
States  or  who  were  at  any  time  theretofore  anarchists  or 
who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach  or  who  are  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group 
that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  opposition  to  all  organised 
government,  or  aliens  who  believe  themselves,  or  belong  to 
an  organization  that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  force  or  the  assassination  of  the  officers  of  this 
Government,  or  aliens  who  write,  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
written  or  published  or  distributed  letters,  books,  or  articles 
advocating  those  very  things. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  opposition  to  the  provisions  of 
this  real  American  biU  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.    I 


cannot  understand  why  5U<*  aliens  should  not  be  deported. 
How  can  this  country  be  benefited  by  keeping  them  here? 

They  object  most  seriously  to  the  provision  at  the  bill 
giving  the  right  to  deport  aJiens  "who  were  at  any  time  before 
their  entry  into  the  United  States  anarchists.  Communists." 
and  so  forth.  They  urge  that  these  persons  might  have  been 
anarchists  or  Communists  in  their  home  countries,  but  after 
coming  here  they  may  no  longer  be  anarchists  or  Communists. 
If  these  aliens  told  the  truth  when  they  were  admitted, 
they  would  not  have  been  admitted.  They  could  not  have 
been  anarchists  in  their  home  countries  and  been  admitted 
into  this  country.  They  had  to  say  that  they  were  not  Com- 
mimists or  anarchists.  They  had  to  say  they  were  not  op- 
ix>sed  to  all  organized  government.  They  had  to  say  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  in  the  assassination  of  our  Government  offi- 
cials. The  truth  is.  they  said  just  the  opposite.  If  they  were 
Communists  or  anarchists  of  that  ilk.  or  enemies  to  all  or- 
ganized government  and  enemies  of  this  Government,  they 
lied  to  get  into  the  United  States,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  send  them  back. 

Those  opposing  this  bill  want  the  law  to  remain  as  It  is. 
It  provides  for  the  deportation  of  Communists,  anarchists, 
and  so  forth,  but  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  noted  Strecker  deportation  case  held  tiiat  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  prove  that  these  aliens  were  an- 
archists or  Commvmists  at  the  time  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  instituted.  These  Communists  and  anarchist* 
and  other  such  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment, found  a  way  to  get  around  the  law.  Their  leaders 
advised  their  members  to  say  when  they  were  arrested, 
"Yes.  we  did  belong  to  the  Communists  or  anarchists,  but 
some  time  ago  we  resigned.  We  decided  not  to  belong  to 
the  organization  any  longer." 

Strecker.  a  Commimist  alien,  was  apprehended.  He  read- 
ily admitted  that  he  had  been  a  Communist,  he  had  his 
membership  card,  but  claimed  that  he  had  recently  re- 
signed from  that  party.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  in 
view  of  that  statement  Strecker  could  not  be  deported. 

The  alien,  Harry  Bridges,  whose  deportation  has  been 
urged  by  the  American  Legion,  other  veteran  organizations, 
and  hundreds  of  organizations  and  patriotic  groups  in  this 
covmtry,  hopes  to  remain  in  this  country  imder  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Strecker  case.  The  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  many  witnesses  to  show  that  Bridges 
is  a  Communist,  but,  of  course,  the  Government  cannot  prove 
that  at  the  very  time  he  was  arrested  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist. 

This  law  provides  that  the  alien,  Harry  Bridges,  and  any 
other  alien  Communist  or  anarchist  may  be  deported  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  or  they  were  members  at  any  time  of 
these  organizations  such  as  anarchists  or  Communists  that 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  violence  or 
favor  the  assassination  of  our  public  officials.  Without  this 
new  law,  anarchists.  Communists,  and  other  like  organiza- 
tions will  continue  to  flourish  and  grow  and  endanger  the 
very  life  of  this  Nation,  its  citizens,  and  their  property. 

There  are  many  times  more  people  in  countries  across  the 
seas  that  want  to  come  to  this  country  than  can  come.  They 
have  never  been  anarchists  or  Communists.  If  we  are  going 
to  let  aliens  come,  let  us  select  those  who  believe  in  organized 
govenmient.  those  who  do  not  favor  the  overthrow  of  thi« 
Government  by  force  or  violence,  or  the  destruction  of  peo- 
ple's property  in  violation  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  our 
public  officials.  ' 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  an  alien  is  merely  our  guest 
What  would  you  think  of  a  fellow  who  comes  to  your  home 
as  your  guest  and  you  warm  him  and  take  care  of  him  and 
while  he  is  there  in  your  home  he  secretly  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  your  home  and  the  destruction  of  your  familj 
and  your  property?  You  would  throw  him  out  on  his  head 
if  you  were  any  sort  of  a  man.  That  is  the  very  thing  we 
are  proposing  to  do  here  for  our  country.  We  say  to  these 
people  who  would  overthrow  our  Government,  afwasislnatii 
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our  oflBclals,  and  destroy  our  property,  "You  cannot  come, 
and  if  you  lie  and  deceive  and  get  in,  we  will  throw  you  out." 
[Applause.] 

riNCERPBINTINO    ALna<rS   BEFOaZ   THTT   ENTER 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  provides  that  our  American  consuls  In 
foreign  countries  cannot  grant  a  visa  for  any  alien  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  even  under  the  quotas,  unless  such  alien 
Is  fingerprinted  and  a  copy  of  the  record  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  kept  on  file.  It  is  through  this  fingerprinting  that 
we  can  detect  criminal  aliens  in  foreign  countries  who  are 
trying  to  come  into  this  country.  A  decent,  upstanding  alien 
trying  to'  get  into  this  country  should  not  object  to  this 
fingerprinting.  If  he  is  a  criminal,  we  are  entitled  to  take 
this  precaution  in  order  to  protect  our  own  country  and  our 
citizens. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  every  alien  in  this  country  should 
be  required  to  be  registered.  We  have  millions  of  aliens  and 
many  of  them  criminals  who  have  slipped  into  this  country 
in  violation  of  law.  They  committed  felonies  to  do  so.  We 
should  require  aliens  to  be  registered  so  that  we  can  find 
out  what  aliens  are  in  this  country  legally  and  what  aliens 
are  here  illegaUy.  and  then  we  could  keep  track  of  them. 
Hauptmann.  who  kidnaped  and  murdered  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
had  committed  a  numl>er  of  felonies  in  Germany,  escaped 
from  Germany,  and  slipped  into  this  country  in  violation  of 
law.  If  he  had  been  required  to  register,  we  might  have 
avoided  that  terrible  crime,  as  well  as  other  bad  crimes  com- 
mitted by  criminal  aliens. 

The  deportation  provisions  of  this  bill  only  apply  to  crimi- 
nal aliens  or  to  aliens  who  are  Communists,  anarchists,  and 
so  forth.  They  could  not  apply  to  either  a  naturalized  or 
native-bom  citizen.  Neither  could  they  apply  to  any  alien 
who  got  into  this  country  legally,  who  is  not  a  criminal,  and 
who  does  not  belong  to  such  organizations  as  anarchists  and 
Communists. 

This  bill,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  and  our  country  as  a  whole.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
1q  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, before  I  proceed,  that  the  Clerk  may  read  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
John  J.  O'Connor,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

_  July  28,  1939. 

Hon.  John  N.  Gaknzr, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Capitol,   Washington.  D.   C. 

Dkab  Mr.  ViCK  President:  God  love  you  and  preserve  you. 

The  vicious  attack  on  you  by  J.  Lewellyn  Lewis.  America's 
Menace  No.  2 — I  put  his  Communist  associates  as  No.  1 — can 
only  endear  you  all  the  more  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

While  the  press  carried  in  detail  his  intemperate  remarks  about 
you.  I  know  they  would  never  print  how  he  characterizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
Is  still  a  "white-haired  boy  at  the  White  House,  and  can  protrude 
bis  bushy  eyebrows  through  even  the  kitchen  door.  What  the 
President  now  says  about  his  ex-pet,  Lewie,  would  likewise  be 
unprintable,  but  still  they  me3t,  and  Lewis  "lays  down  the  law." 

For  years  I  pleaded  with  the  President  to  free  the  Democratic 
Party  of  this  $500,000  mortgage  holder.  The  President  then  re- 
sented any  criticism  of  the  man  he  had  taken  up  on  the  moiuitain 
and  made  king  of  all  he  surveyed. 

Incidentally,  the  only  times  I  ever  met  Lewis  were  at  cocktail 
parties. 

But  that  Lewis  was  made  a  "big  shot"  by  the  President  and  the 
administration,  was  proven  many  times.  You  will  recall  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  ofBce  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  Likewise,  you  will  recall  when, 
with  administration  support,  he  stood  in  the  "lobby,  just  inside  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  defeated 
an  Innocent  resolution  to  investigate  the  "cause"  of  "sit-down 
strikes." 

All  he  has  ever  had  are  eyebrows  and  bluster.  Maybe  he  has 
tried  to  Imitate  you  as  to  the  former,  but  it  is  a  poor  copy. 

Leaving  out  the  eyebrows,  which  no  barber  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  touch,  the  bluster  Is  his  only  claim  to  fame.  It's  a  big 
bluff,  but  he  has  been  getting  away  with  it  for  years,  especially 
with  some  "leaders"  of  the  House  and  some  Senators,  whom  he 
liaa  "buffaloed." 

"Bill"  Hutchinson,  of  the  Carpenters,  called  his  bluff  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  U  a  lO-year-old  boy  took  a  swing  at  him,  he'd  nm  to 
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Va. 
vas  caUe<l.     Go  at  htm.     Pull  no 

you. 
I  am 


one  of  hl8  chauffeurs  of  his  Cadillac  cars  and  retire  to  his  $100,000 
colonial  mansion  In  Alexandria^ 

It  Is  almost   time  his  bluff 
punches.     America  stands  behUld 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John. 

Mr.  MURDOCH  of  Utah  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the 
letter).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m  ike  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [^r.  Hoffman]  did  not  get  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  ordei,  and  when  he  asked  that  the 
letter  be  read,  I  assumed  it  v  as  pertinent  to  the  debate  here 
on  the  pending  bill.  I  now  jnake  the  point  of  order  that  it 
Is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Chapman)  .  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  obtained  unanimojus  consent  that  the  letter  be 
read,  and  stated  the  name  of  Ithe  person  who  wrote  the  letter. 
The  point  of  order  is  overrul(  d. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainn  an,  he  did  not  state  the  purport 
or  intent  of  the  letter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
was  that  it  was  a  letter  written  by  a  former  Member  from 
New  York,  Mr.  O'Cormor.  anc  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
it  he  read  by  the  Clerk.  That  imanimoiis  consent  was 
granted. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  VIr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  get  tleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Does  not  a  Member  have  the 
right  to  assume  that  when  i,  unanimous-consent  request  is 
made  to  have  a  letter  read,  tl  at  the  letter  is  pertinent  to  the 
debate  being  carried  on  at  the  time  on  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  me  mber  of  the  Committee  had  the 
right,  when  the  request  was  c  lade,  to  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject and  to  interrogate  the  ( entleman  from  Michigan  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  letter. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  letter.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gtntleman  from  Michigan  tMr. 
Hoffman]   is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Not  at  present. 

The  bUl  under  considerat  on,  if  enacted  and  enforced, 
would  probably  rid  us  of  maiy  of  those  who  are  causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  loubtful  if  it  goes  far  enough. 
In  my  judgment,  if  it  were  (ermane.  it  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  curb  in  some  way  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
denying  civil  liberties  to  hun<  reds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens.     [Applause.] 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Geyer] 
applauds.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  listen  to  what  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  whom  Mr.  O'Coru  or  referred  in  his  letter,  and 
those  who  believe  as  does  Mr,  Lewis  have  accomplished  and 
are  trying  to  accomplish  thi  oughout  this  coimtry  of  ours. 
Listen  to  and  consider  these  i  nstances,  where  American  citi- 
zens— not  criminal  aliens,  bu|  American  citizens — have  been 

liberties. 

e  in  yesterday  morning  from 
gheny  County;  and  it  carries 


and  are  deprived  of  their  ci 
Here  is  a  letter  which  ca 
Glassix)rt,  Pa.;  that  is  in  Al 
this  information — and  I  quo 

When   the   Irvln   Works   was   feuilt 


laborer  paid  $25,  an  electrician  $  >0,  a  steam  fitter  $125.  an  erection 
machinist  $110,  for  a  card  whL:h  simply  gave  him  the  right  to 


work  on  the  Job 

On   the  road   being  built   on 
common  labor  must  pay  $15  for 

The  author  of  this  letter  is 


me  repeat — he  is  an  average, 


across   the   river   a   common 


the   old  West  Penn  right-of-way 
a  Job. 

an  ordinary,  average,  patriotic 


American,  who  loves  his  country;  who  has  been  trying  to 
carry  on  in  spite  of  the  activi  ies  of  those  who  would  destroy 
our  industries,  bring  want  an(  confusion,  to  the  end  that  the 
overthrow  of  our  form  of  government  may  be  more  easily 
accomplished. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  tjiis  gentleman's  letter— and  let 


patriotic.  God-fearing,  liberty- 


loving  American,  he  voices  hi!  fears  in  this  language: 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  tin  le  has  not  come  to  organize  what 
patriotic  citizens  are  left  and  tike  over  long  enovxgh  to  liquidate 
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the  parlor  pinks  to  Washington  and  elsewhere  aisd  restore  the 
Constitution  to  the  people. 

Now,  you  who  have  been  talking  about  revolution  if  certain 
pressure  groups  do  not  have  their  way;  who  have  been 
threatening  dire  things  to  this  Republic  of  ours  if  the  Com- 
munists were  not  permitted  to  carry  on  their  activities  un- 
hindered, unhampered,  pause  and  consider  the  statement 
made  by  this  man.  And  consider,  too,  that  It  is  but  one  of 
many  which  have  come  to  me  in  recent  months. 

For  overlong,  blustering  John  L.  Lewis  has  acted  on  the 
theory  that  he  had  a  monopoly  of  headcracking;  that  it  was 
his  privilege  to  destroy  civil  liberty  whenever  and  wherever 
It  suited  his  purpose;  that  it  was  his  function  to  determine 
Who  should  work  and  on  what  terms  and  conditions  they 

should  work. 

John  has  Invaded  the  White  House.  He  goes  in  and  out. 
He  has  the  ear  of  the  President.  Unrebuked.  he  has  de- 
manded that  the  President  back  his,  Lewis'  will  on  certain 
occasions.  This  last  outburst  of  his  occurred  when  he  went 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  to  oppose  amendments 
to  the  wage-hour  law  which  would  have  exempted  the  oper- 
ators of  small  telephone  exchanges,  certain  employees  of 
small  newspapers,  and  certain  farm  lalwr. 

Not  content  with  voicing  his  opposition  to  these  ame'id- 
ments,  angered,  he  made  a  vicious  assault  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  Vice  President.  The  Incident  reveals  just 
how  far  along  the  rt>ad  to  an  absolute  dictatorship  over  lalwr 
Lewis  conceives  himself  to  have  traveled. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  that  the  letter  be 
read  without  being  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "ITie  Chair  did  not  so  understand  the 
gentleman's  request.    It  was  taken  out  of  the  gentleman's 

time. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Out  in  California,  the  gentleman's  own 

State — now,  get  this 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  The  gentleman  Is  listening. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Daniel  F.  Rj^n,  in  Marin  County,  Calif., 
had  180  cows.  He  had  6  men  who  wanted  to  do  the  milk- 
ing; men  who  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs;  men  whose  em- 
ployer was  satisfied  with  them.  Then  along  came  the  union 
organizers  and  insisted  that  the  farm  hands  join  the  union. 
The  men,  being  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  refused. 

Then  the  organizers  went  to  the  farmer,  presented  him  with 
a  union  contract,  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  market  his 
milk  he  must  sign  a  contract  that  only  those  who  belonged  to 
their  organization  could  milk  his  cows.  He  told  them  that  if 
the  boys  wanted  to  join,  that  was  their  business;  that  if  they 
did  not  want  to  join,  he  would  not  force  them  to  join,  pay  a 
membership  fee  and  monthly  dues. 

The  organizers  told  the  farmer  that  unless  he  signed, 
compelled  his  men  to  Jom,  his  milk  would  be  declared  "hot." 
Following  his  refusal,  union  teamsters  refused  to  draw  his 
milk  to  the  city,  saying  they  were  sorry  but  had  been  forbidden 
by  their  organization  to  haul  it. 

The  farmer  got  his  milk  to  the  plant  by  the  aid  of  inde- 
pendent drivers,  and  then  was  told  by  the  Borden  Co.  that 
they  could  not  handle  it  because  it  was  not  brought  in  by 
union  truckers. 

Pbr  600  days  this  farmer  suffered  a  loss  of  $37.50  per  day 
because  he  could  not  market  his  milk  with  the  Borden  Co. 
The  fanner  sued  the  union  and  recovered  a  judgment  of  some 
$22,000  against  it,  and,  I  understand,  certain  individual  mem- 
bers Then  the  Judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  was 
appointed  to  an  official  position,  and  just  before  he  took  ofBce 
caused  the  judgment  to  be  vacated,  and  the  fanner  is  back 

where  he  started.  -  ».^, 

Out  on  the  west  coast  the  Associated  Farmers  are  fighting 
this  Idea  that  only  those  who  belong  to  a  particular  union 
shall  have  the  privUege  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  farmers 
have  the  t"<iir  Their  organization  at  one  time  controlled 
some  90  percent  of  the  milk  which  went  into  San  Francisco, 


and  yet  the  truck  drivers  and  their  affiliates  insist  that  before 
that  milk  can  reach  the  babies  and  the  mothers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, upon  it  must  be  levied  tribute;  that  it  must  pass 
through  their  hands;  that  they  must  "get  theirs'  before  the 
babies  and  the  mothers  receive  the  necessary  food. 

Just  how  long  are  we  to  submit  to  this  organized  group 
which  is  demanding  that,  whether  its  services  are  needed  or 
not.  it  must  levy  and  collect  a  charge  upon  the  results  of  the 
labor  of  everyone  else? 

Mr.  6CHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yieW.  ' 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  notice  in  the  press  of 
July  28  that  our  Democratic  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Anderson],  said  that  "Lewis  has  raped  the 
Etemocratic  Party  and  is  preparing  to  return  to  his  first  love, 
the  Republican  Party."  I  do  not  see  how  the  Democratic 
Party  can  cry  "rape  "  when  the  Democratic  Party  has  sold 
itself  to  Lewis  for  500.000  pieces  of  sUver— his  $500,000  polit- 
ical campaign  contribution. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     For  f.  question;  yes. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  wUl  be  kind  enough  to  tell  about  our  vicious  Milk  Trust 
in  California  in  order  that  we  may  have  both  sides  of  the 

question?  „     w     * 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  tell  about 
it  himself.  What  I  am  talking  about  now  is  the  teamsters 
union  which  will  not  let  babies  and  women  in  San  Francisco 
have  milk  until  they  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  it  in  there. 
until  they  have  added  to  the  cost  of  every  drop  that  reaches 
the  baby's  bottle. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    But  the  gentleman  is  telling 

one  side  of  the  story  only. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  This  is  the  side  that  is  important  now. 
and  if  the  gentleman  can  find  any  Justification  for  any 
union  stepping  In  between  the  farmer  who  has  milk  to  seU 
and  the  mother  and  the  baby  who  needs  it  and  making  it 
more  difficult  for  that  baby  and  that  mother  to  get  a  neces- 
sity upon  which  their  Uves  depend,  by  imposing  a  charge 
for  a  service  which  is  not  necessary,  he  has  had  ample  time 
during  this  session— he  will  have  ample  time  before  It 
closes— to  give  us  his  views  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    There  is  another  side  to  the 

teamsters  union.  ..      w      * 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  5^eld  further  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  He  came  over  to  us  from  the  Republicans. 
Do  you  want  to  take  him  back  now-^ohn  I^wis? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    But  you  got  $470,000  with  him,  remember 

Ur.  PATRICK.  That  is  true.  If  we  give  you  back  that 
money,  would  you  want  him  back? 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  No.  no.  We  know  that  he  has  been  play- 
ing around  with  the  President;  that  be  made  that  campaign 
contribution  of  almost  a  half  mlUon  dollars  to  the  New  Deal 
campaign  fund.  We  know  that  he  expected  to  get  something 
for  it  We  know  that  he  has  twice  caUed  upon  the  President 
to  pay  back  that  political  debt,  and  on  each  occasion  hM 
received  a  substantial  payment  through  administration  aid. 
as  in  the  sit-down  strikes  to  Michigan  and  to  the  settlement 
of  the  soft-coal  controversy  between  his  union   and   the 

operators.  ,.**.*. 

But  apparently  Lewis  thinks  he  has  been  deceived;  that 
he  has  been  sold  down  the  river.  One  day.  figuratively 
speaking,  he  damns  the  President;  the  next  he  is  invited 
down  to  the  White  House  or  to  some  social  function,  and 
evidently  soothed  by  a  cocktail  or  two,  or  perhaps  by  the 
dinner  clothes  which  he  wears.  In  contrast  to  the  garb  of  his 
miners,  is  again  cheek  by  Jowl  with  the  President. 

If  Lewis  has  discovered  that  he  has  been  deceived,  that  he 
was  cheated  in  the  bargain  which  he  thinks  he  made,  or  if 
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he  has  repented  and  has  learned  at  last  that  only  under 
Republican  principles  and  a  Republican  administration 
prosperity  will  return  to  the  country  and  members  of  his 
unions  have  steady  jobs  In  private  emplosrment,  let  him  come 
back.  If  he  has  learned  all  that  and  is  willing  to  forego  his 
un-American  demands  for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  men 
who  must  earn  their  living  by  their  daily  toil,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  he  and  all  of  his  followers  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  safe  and  sound,  just,  fair,  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Republic  is  founded  are  the  only  ones 
which  will  serve  us  in  time  of  need  as  well  as  in  time  of 
prosperity,  all  will  be  welcomed  back.  Most  assuredly,  the 
gates  should  not  be  closed  in  the  face  of  any  who  at  last  has 
seen  the  light  and  is  willing  to  be  good.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  OUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MarcantonioI. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  started  out  dis- 
cussing a  very  serious  question  and  the  debate  was  being 
conducted  on  a  very  high  level  by  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  this  measure.  Most  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  Just  now  had  some  monkeyshines  from  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Now  that  they  are  over  I  do  hope 
It  will  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  Committee  to  come  back 
to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  admit  that  the 
remarks  and  the  actions  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
today  show  the  sterility  of  the  Republican  Party;  having  had 
to  use  the  help  of  a  Tammany  Hall  Democrat  when  he  needed 
support,  one  whom  he  bitterly  despised  when  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  a  Member  of  this  House,  as  an  agent  to  attack  the  things 
we  stand  for? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Political  lines  are  becoming  rather 
confused  nowadays.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  tell  who  is  a  Re- 
publican and  who  is  a  Democrat  in  this  House.  We  do  know 
one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  who  in 
the  House  is  a  Tory  and  who  in  the  House  is  a  liberal.  That 
Is  the  realinement  which  is  taking  place  as  we  approach 
the  elections  of  1940.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GAVAGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVAGAN.  The  gentleman  recalls  the  fact,  of  course, 
that  the  letter  read  to  us  was  written  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  of 
New  York,  who  was  defeated  in  his  campaign  for  reelection, 
defeated  by  the  people  of  his  own  district. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  And  with  the  help  of  my  party — 
le  American  Labor  Party.  Incidentally,  as  the  Republicans 
an^^jDemocrats  are  going  to  caucus  this  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. I  announce  that  my  party  will  hold  its  caucus  tonight 
after  the  Democrats  have  concluded.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  section  in  this  bill  which  pro- 
erly  gives  one  the  right  to  characterize  it  as  a  Gestapo  bill. 
The  Gestapo,  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman!  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  this 
House  who  would  substitute  a  native  Gestapo  for  our  de- 
mocracy, is  that  secret  police  organization  which  raids  a 
man's  home  in  Nazi  Germany,  takes  his  property  and  his 
family  away  from  him.  arrests  him  without  cause,  and  very 
often  returns  the  man  in  the  form  of  ashes  in  an  um  to  his 
family.  The  same  Gestapo  has  burned  the  books  and  other 
precious  literature  of  Germany.  What  the  Gestapo  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  Nazi  Germany  can  be  repeated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  It  can  happen  here  and  it  will  if  we  do 
not  prevent  it.  I  call  your  attention  to  title  I  of  this  bill  on 
page  17. 
Title  I  says: 

It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  with  Intent  to  Interfere  with. 
Impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy — 

And  so  forth.    Section  2  of  that  title  states: 

Any  book,  pamphlet.  pi4>er.  print,  article,  letter,  or  other  writing 
of  the  character  described  in  section  1  of  this  act  may  be  taken  from 


any  house  or  other  place  In  wHlch 
person  in  whose  possession  it  ma  y 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ti  le 
punish  acts  of  Interference  wlt^ 


And  so  forth.    Who  issues 
yer  in  this  House  knows  that 


confiscate  any  book,  writing. 
and  subject  him  to  all  types 


United  States  and  they  are 
country.    Court  martial  and 
those  who  are  disloyal.    But 


been  legislating  into  law  ever 


July  28 


It  may  be  found,  or  from  any 
be,  under  a  search  warrant  issued 
I  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
the  foreign  relations" — 


a  search  warrant?  Every  law- 
a  search  warrant  is  in  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  very  ri  ire  instances,  issued  by  a  com- 
missioner of  the  district  coirt.  Let  us  assume  that  some 
one  has  in  his  home,  for  inst  ance.  AU  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  There  you  have  a  bdok  that  is  opposed  to  war.  It 
is  a  book  that  describes  th?  horrors  of  war.  Some  ser- 
geant of  the  Army  who  might  think  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  House,  who  believe  that  free 
speech  and  the  Bill  of  Righs  should  be  something  of  the 
past,  can  go  to  a  district  commissioner  with  an  affidavit  and 
say,  "John  Jones,  in  his  hone,  has  a  book  which  tends  to 
impair  the  morale  of  the  Uni  ed  States  Army  and  the  United 
States  Navy." 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman, 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mij.  Chairman,  they  can  go  into 
that  home  with  a  search  war  -ant  issued  in  that  manner  and 


I  yield  the  gentleman  1 


or  literature,  arrest  the  person, 
of  persecution. 


The  Army  and  Navy  do  ndt  need  this  Gestapo  law.    The 
men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ^re  loyal.    They  are  loyal  to  the 


loyal  to  the  democracy  of  this 
military  procedure  can  handle 
here  you  are  putting  into  this 


bill  the  same  tory  political  ph  ilosophy  that  this  Congress  has 


since  its  inception,  a  reaction- 


ary philosophy,  a  Bourbon  pliilosophy  that  has  crucified  the 
unemployed  of  this  Nation,  a  isaulted  the  rights  of  American 
labor,  a  philosophy  which  is  aimed  at  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
philosophy  which  will  go  doim  to  the  everlasting  shame  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairnan,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [  I4r.  Thomas  P.  Ford]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very 
brief  statement  to  make.  If  we  will  refer  to  page  27,  lines 
3  to  7,  and  cut  two  words  oit,  "of  aliens,"  we  will  have  a 
beautiful  description  of  abso  utism  as  practiced  by  the  to- 
talitarian powers.  It  only  requires  the  cutting  out  of  two 
words  to  make  it  that. 

There  is  no  use  arguing  against  this  bill.  It  will  pass. 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mii  d  that  the  mood  of  this  House 
is  such  that  if  you  brcugh,  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
today  and  asked  for  their  repeal  and  attached  to  that 
request  an  alien  law,  you  coiJd  get  it.     [Applause.] 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  >ecause  I  believe  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  refers  to  pers  )ns  and  guarantees  to  persons 
certain  liberties  which  this  b  11  seeks  to  deny. 

It  is  un-American,  undemocratic,  and,  in  my  view,  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fram  California  [Mr.  Lelamd  M. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  following  so 
closely  my  coUeague  [Thomaj  F.  Ford],  who  has  asked  that 
our  names  be  distinguished,  n  lay  I  say  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  me  after  that  speech  to  have  my  name  dis- 
tinguished from  his.     [Applaise.] 

I  cannot  see  why  any  ali(  n  should  object  to  the  things 
that  are  contained  in  this  b  11  unless  he  intends  to  engage 
in  some  of  the  things  enumei  ated  in  the  bill  as  follows,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  a  questloii.  Do  they  want  to  come  into 
this  country  and  aid  and  atet  other  aliens  to  get  In  here 
illegally?    Is  that  why  they  ibject? 

Do  they  want  to  engage  in  espionage  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  be  engaged  by  an  international  political  agency 
seeking  to  change  the  character  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?  I  think  we  1  ave  too  majiy  of  those  kind  oX 
people  in  here  already. 
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Do  they  want  to  engage  in  the  peddling  of  narcotics,  or 
engage  in  an  act  which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  narcotic 

law? 

Do  they  want  to  carry  lethal  weapons,  sawed-off  shotguns, 
and  so  forth  equipped  with  Maxim  silencers?  Do  they  want 
to  advocate  the  teaching  of  anarchy?  Do  they  want  to 
break  the  laws  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  good  answer  to  those 
questions.  If  any  alien  wants  to  come  into  this  country  and 
engage  in  any  such  practices.  I  say  that  we  had  better  keep 
him  out  of  here,  and  I  say  further,  with  reference  to  page 
27,  that  any  aUen  who  comes  into  this  country  with  the 
idea  of  preaching  a  philosophy  that  would  destroy  our 
Government  certainly  should  be  kept  out.  I  say  it  is  a  good 
law  and  I  congratulate  the  author.  I  hope  it  will  pass  as 
written. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BollesI. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  much  Interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bxjrdick]  said 
in  reference  to  commimism  and  the  history  of  communism. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  Russian  theory  of  government  at  this 
time,  and  from  Its  establishment  following  the  Kerensky 
break-down,  is  that  of  Kari  Marx.  Karl  Marx  was  the  father 
of  the  present  idea  of  commimism.  It  is  embraced  in  this 
book  called  The  Communist  Manifesto.  It  is  all  those  things 
which  they  have  attempted  in  Russia  to  carry  out  into  a 
regular  governmental  situation.  It  does  not  believe  in  re- 
ligion. It  says  that  religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people.  Any 
visitor  to  Moscow  today  will  find  engraved  upon  the  Kremhn 
that  "Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people."  It  discourages 
any  reference  to  the  name  of  God. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  Earl  Browder's  latest 
book.  If  Earl  Browder  were  in  Russia,  and  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  write  a  book  of  this  character,  opposing  the 
Stalin  government,  he  would  be  shot  not  only  at  sunrise  but 
probably  in  the  afternoon  as  well.    He  says: 

Lenin  alwavB  Insisted  on  facing  reality;  he  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  utopianlsm  and  wishful  thinking.  It  Is  with  this 
Leninist  atutude  that  we  Commxinlsts  guard  against  any  exaggera- 
tion of  our  party's  influence,  that  we  guard  against  placing  im- 
mediate tasks  which  are  not  matured.  We  know  that  the  very 
broad  Influence  exerted  by  our  party  is  not  a  sign  that  the  Ameri- 
can masses  are  ready  to  build  socialism  In  our  country  now  as  an 
immediately  practical  task.  It  Is  the  guiding  thought  of  every- 
thing we  do  to  prepare  and  educate  the  masses  for  socialism  and 
to  lead  them  to  Its  realization  when  they  are  ready.  But  nothing 
Is  fiu-ther  from  our  minds  than  any  abortive  attempts  of  a  small 
minority  to  Impose  Its  wUl  upon  the  masses.  We  base  ourselves 
completely  upon  the  democratic  masses,  upon  the  working  class, 
and  all  toUers  who  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people,  and  we  set  no  tasks  that  the  masses  are  not  themselves  to 
be  the  moving  and  decisive  factor  In  accomplishing.  We  are  first 
and  last  democratic  in  this  most  fundamental  sense.  And  It  Is 
only  because  we  have  made  this  point  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
are  steadily  growing  In  numbers,  and  even  more  in  Influence,  even 
though  we  are  stUl  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  population. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  time  will  come — and  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  bury  these  things — when  we  will  very  carefully 
scrutinize  some  of  this  literature  that  is  passed  out,  and 
which  is  supported  and  given  kind  words  by  a  number  of 
the  gentlemen  on  this  floor. 

How  can  you  break  down  all  the  things  that  have  been 
so  fine  in  our  history;  how  can  you  break  down  all  the 
memories  of  the  pioneers  who  built  these  United  States  of 
America;  how  can  you  break  down  all  the  things  done  by 
those  who  met  in  Independence  Hall  and  later  built  the  Con- 
stitution; and  yet  give  no  protection  to  them  from  those  who 
will  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

I  have  met  many  aliens.  I  know  one  who  for  17  years, 
without  ever  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  served  on 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  a  county  in  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. When  the  war  came  and  he  had  to  show  that  he  was  a 
naturalized  citizen  he  could  not  do  it  and  got  an  alien  card. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  wash  out  our 
citizenship.  There  was  a  time  when  America  was — and  it  is 
today — the  beacon  light  for  all  Europe,  for  all  the  distressed 


people,  all  those  who  were  persecuted  and  punished,  who  had 
no  opportunity.  Here  In  America  we  beckoned  to  them  and 
brought  them  over  here,  and  those  people  became  citizens 
and  were  assimilated  into  this  Nation. 

The  way  to  t>ecome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  for 
an  alien  to  have  it  In  his  heart  before  he  buys  his  steam- 
ship ticket  to  this  country.    You  have  it  In  the  heart  of  the 
man.    If  in  the  heart  of  this  man  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  he  is  not  and  never  will  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  this  bin.    [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Coffee]. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Chairman,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  supporting  this  bill,  in  my  district 
I  have  comparatively  few  people  of  foreign  ancestry,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  to  say  that  to  the  Immigrants  in  the  United 
States  this  country  owes  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  Its  ac- 
complishment.   Let  us  not  forget  that  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary' War  had  we  not  had  the  help  of  foreign  friends  we 
would  have  lost  the  war.    The  man  who  said  that  was  George 
Washington  himself.    For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who 
are  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  part  that  the  immigrants  played 
in  the  development  of  this  country,  I  advise  you  to  go  down 
to  Yorktown  and  read  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  mon- 
ument and  find  out  how  many  Frenchmen  were  there  who 
joined  with  George  Washington  and  the  colonists  in  defeat- 
ing the  English  on  that  critical  and  memorable  day,  October 
19,  1781.    To  those  of  you  who  think  that  only  the  pioneers 
built  up  the  Nation  I  advise  that  you  read  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  General  Dodge  and  his  narration  of  the  history 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  ascertain  the  credit  he  gives  to 
the  Irish  immigrants  who  helped  build  that  great  enter- 
prise across  the  Midwestern  and  Mountain  States. 
Mr.  BOLLES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    No;  I  have  only  2  minutes. 
To  those  of  you  who  come  from  Wisconsin  I  advise  that  you 
look  into  the  history  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  find  out 
to  whom  should  go  the  credit  for  pioneering  in  that  great 
State,  the  Scandinavians  and  the  German  immigrants  who 
came  over  here  in  the  first  generation  and  carved  out  their 
homes  in  the  wilderness.     Let  us  not  forget  the  part  that 
Immigrants  played  In  this  country.    Who  are  you  and  I  to 
discredit  the  immigrants?     It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  rela- 
tivity.    One  of  us  may  have  been  here  four  or  five  genera- 
tions ahead  of  another.    I  do  not  want  to  alienate  the  people 
of    foreign    descent    from    loyalty    to    the    United    States. 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ReedI. 
Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MarcantonioI,  who  cited  section  2  of 
title  I  of  this  bill,  appearing  on  page  18.  He  said  that  under 
this  section  and  under  this  title  a  search  warrant  might  \)e 
issued  by  a  magistrate  to  search  an  alien's  home,  and  there 
he  might  find  a  book.  I 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Anyone's  home. 
Mr.  REED  of  Dlinois.    Anyone's  home.  | 

He  might  find,  for  Instance,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  The  gentleman  said  that  possession  of  that  book 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  because  books  of  that  type 
are  mentioned  In  section  1  of  that  title.  j 

Section  2  states: 

Any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other  wrlt- 
Ine  of  the  character  described  In  section  1  of  this  tct  may  be 
taken  from  the  house  or  other  place  in  which  It  may  be  found. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  section  1  and  see  what  the  section 
describes.    Section  1  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  •  •  •  to  publish  or  distribute  any 
book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other  writing  which 
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advises,  counsels,  xirges.  or  solicits  any  member  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States  to  disobey  the 
laws  or  regulations  governing  such  military  or  naval  forces,  or  to 
disobey  the  lawful  orders  of  a  superior. 

I  have  read  the  book  the  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tions, and  I  challenge  him  to  show  me  any  place  in  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front  where  it  advises  or  solicits  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  to  disobey 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  to  disobey  the  lawful  orders 
of  a  superior. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  REED  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  said  that  this  book  does  not  ad- 
vocate disobedience  on  the  i>art  of  members  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  I  did  say,  however,  that  any  sergeant  in  the 
Army  or  any  other  person  could  go  to  a  commissioner  of  the 
district  court  and  on  an  affidavit  state  that  in  his  opinion 
this  book  constitutes  encouraging  disobedience  or  lowering 
or  impairing  the  morale  of  the  Army.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  district  commissioner  if  he  found  that  the  affidavit  con- 
stituted probable  cause  to  issue  such  a  warrant.  By  doing 
that,  for  the  possession  of  books  which  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  sergeants  or  various  other  individuals  you  open  up  the 
man's  home  to  the  seizure  of  his  books,  his  writings,  his  let- 
ters, and  everything  else  he  possesses. 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Yes;  but  the  warrant  can  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  only  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause 
and  upon  substantiating  facts  sworn  to  in  the  application  for 
the  warrant,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  warrants  are 
issued  under  the  general  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.    Just  for  an  observation. 

Mr,  MARCANTONIO.  I  can  understand  a  search  warrant 
for  guns,  for  narcotics,  or  even  for  the  illegal  possession  of 
liquor,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  going  too  far  when  we  pro- 
vide for  search  warrants  to  search  for  books,  writings,  and 
literature.    This  smacks  too  much  of  the  Gestapo. 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  If  they  are  subversive,  and  advo- 
cate the  destruction  of  this  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, I  think  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
search,  find  them,  and  bring  the  persons  who  are  distributing 
them  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing.  At  the  time  we  had  the 
debate  upon  the  rule,  considerable  comment  was  had  con- 
cerning cases  involving  moral  turpitude  wherein  a  person 
might  be  deported.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  page  22,  commencing  on  line  14,  which  is  the  law  as 
it  now  exists.  This  provides  that  in  any  case  where  any 
person  is  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  if 
the  judge  at  the  time  or  within  30  days  thereafter  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  alien  shall  not  be 
deported,  then  that  alien  cannot  be  deported,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wants  it  done  or  not;  it  is 
absolutely  absurd  to  assert  that  a  boy  who  would  steal  an 
apple  might  be  deported  because  it  involved  a  question  of 
moral  tiurpitude. 

There  is  not  a  judge  in  the  United  States  of  America  or 
In  any  of  the  States  who  would  ever  send  a  person  back 
to  the  land  from  which  he  came  for  stealing  an  apple.  If 
any  Federal  judge  did  anything  of  that  kind  he  would  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  this  House,  impeached,  and  thrown 
out  of  office. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  mentioned  having  gone 
to  Yorktown  and  some  other  places  in  the  cotmtry  and  saw 
inscribed  there  the  names  of  men  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  our  allies  from  foreign  countries  and  helped  us  during 
the  Revolution.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  go  up  to  my 
State  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  wish  while  there  he  would 
go  to  HajTnarket  Square  and  there  see  where  brave  men, 
men  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  men  who  were 
law-enforcement  officers,  were  murdered,  murdered  by  alien 
anarchists  who  were  armed  with  weapons  and  explosives 


which  this  bill  seeks  to  prsvent  them  from  canying.  If 
he  looks  at  that  scene,  and  reflects  upon  the  horror  of  it, 
maybe  he,  too,  will  vote  for  mis  bill  as  I  believe  a  substantial 
majority  on  both  sides  of  thd  House  will. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.    I  y  eld. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calif omii.  Does  the  gentleman  realize 
that  under  this  bill  an  alier  may  be  arrested  for  having  in 
his  possession  the  Declaraticn  of  Independence? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  No  and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man believes  that  himself. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  You  know  it  is  true,  if  you 
know  anything  about  the  E  eclaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  I  hi  irdly  think  the  gentleman  would 
make  a  very  good  case  befor(  a  court  if  he  tried  to  have  him 
deported  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  It  may  be  a  good  Idea  to 
consider  some  of  those  thing  3,  though. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairnan,  I  feel  that  these  proposals 
have  attracted  many  well-intentioned  persons  in  the  House 
and  outside  the  House  and  t  lat  they  believe  that  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  means  fewer  people  and  that  fewer  people 
mean  less  unemployment.  That  theory,  of  course,  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  w  thout  any  merit  whatsoever. 
Others  in  this  House,  and  oatside  this  House,  are  outraged 
by  the  excesses  of  some  alien-minded  ConMnunists,  Fascists, 
and  Nazi-ists.  I,  too,  am  outraged  by  them,  but  the  cure  in 
this  bill,  and  in  similar  bills  pending  in  both  Houses,  is, 
indeed,  a  cure  that  is  worse  1  han  the  disease. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  type  of  legislation,  first,  because  this 
type  of  bill  wrongs  a  vast  number  of  Innocent  aliens,  and 
there  are  many,  many  thou;ands  of  innocent  aliens  in  this 
country  who  would  be  wrong  ?d  by  ifce  enactment  of  this  bilL 

This  type  of  legislation  suts  up  precedents  of  evU  omen 
against  citizens  because  the'  threaten  the  liberties  even  of 
citizens. 

Remember  this :  We  are  a  1  immigrants  or  descendants  of 
immigrants,  and  it  is  interes  ing  to  note,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  first  President  bom  in. 
the  United  States,  and  all  thase  who  preceded  him,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  were  aliens  and  were  not  born  In  the  United 
States. 

Bills  of  this  character  penalize  parts  of  our  population 
because  of  its  place  of  origin  and  because  of  its  opinions  and 
because  they  do  thus  threa  en  basic  American  liberties.  I 
must  rise  in  my  place  and  oj  pose  them.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  I  musi ,  therefore,  warn  you  that  you 
should  be  vigilant  and  thus  i  rotest  and  vote  against  this  bill. 
It  threatens  our  liberties. 

We  passed  the  concentratK  n-camp  bill,  the  Dempsey  alien- 
deportation  bill,  and  in  the  &  mate  there  are  bills  which  would 
stop  all  immigration.  The  Senate  has  bills  for  immediate 
registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens,  and  there  are 
bills  even  for  the  arrest  of  aliens  for  any  kind  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  felony  without  i  warrant.  Why  this  avalanche 
of  antialien  bills?  Why  thJ5  antialien  hysteria  that  seems 
to  beset  the  Nation?  I  am  a :  a  loss  to  understand,  except  to 
say  that  we  always  seek  a  1  capegoat  in  times  of  stress,  in 
times  of  depression;  and  just  jecause  we  want  to  seek  a  scape- 
goat, we  put  all  of  the  blan  e  for  the  ills  of  the  Nation  on 
the  alien,  little  realizing  thai  the  citizen  likewise  is  to  blame 
for  those  iUs. 

Under  this  bill  we  can  dep  art  an  alien  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor,  be  ;ause  it  provides  that  any  alien 
who  goes  to  jail  or  is  impr  soned  for  1  year  or  more  can 
be  deported.  In  many  States  in  the  Union,  in  my  own  State, 
there  are  misdemeanors  carrying  imprisonment  for  a  year. 
The  selling  of  liquor  ^ithoit  a  license  is  a  crime  carrying 
imprisonment  for  a  year  or  n  ore  in  some  States.  If  the  alien 
violates  that  law,  he  can  be  1  lent  hence.  Putting  a  slug  in  a 
gas  meter  is  a  misdemeanor  c  irrylng  similar  punishment,  and 
violation  of  traffic  laws,  as  w  ;11  as  trading  imder  an  assumed 
name.    Such  violations  migt  t  mean  deportation. 
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Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  It  seems  unfair  for  us  to  be  able  to 
take  an  alien  and  deport  him  for  this  kind  of  misde- 
meanors. I  say  the  bill  for  that  reason  and  for  many  other 
reasons  goes  too  far.  Take  title  1  with  reference  to  military 
disafifection.  The  testimony  given  before  our  committee  did 
not  show  any  inherent  danger  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  be- 
cause of  any  subversive  activities.  Just  listen  to  some  of 
the  testimony  of  Commander  Albert  M.  Bledsoe,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation.    He  says: 

In  all  fairness  I  must  state  that  I  do  not  believe  these  organiza- 
tions have  been  very  successful,  but  I  think  that  this  lack  of 
success  is  due  more  to  the  type  of  men  that  we  are  recruiting 
nowadays  than  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  these  organizations. 

He  saw  no  serious  disturbance,  no  palpable  danger,  that 
should  compel  us  to  adopt  title  1  of  this  act.  Then  there 
is  the  statement  of  Lt.  Ira  H.  Dunn,  of  the  Judge  Advocate's 
office  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  the  following  effect: 

It  Is  possible — we  have  not  investigated  it  thoroughly— that  we 
may  be  able  to  proceed  against  these  people  who  join  certain  or- 
ganizations by  court  martial.  The  Navy  Department  so  far  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  thai,  has  not  wished  to  proceed  In  that  way. 
We  simply  discharge  them  as  imdeslrables. 

We  are  having  some  trouble,  a  little  trouble,  and  as  Commander 
Bledsoe  said,  I  believe  that  our  comparative  freedom  from  thmgs 
of  this  kind  can  be  laid  directly  to  the  high  character  and  the 
Intelligence  of  the  men  that  make  up  our  armed  forces.  They  are 
a  fine  bunch  of  men,  the  most  loyal  people  I  have  ever  known,  but 
there  exists  a  slight  difficulty,  which  certainly  wUl  grow  worse  If 
not  corrected. 

There  is  no  serious  danger  that  would  warrant  the  drastic 
remedies  in  title  1.  A  peace  pronouncement  by  a  reputable 
organization,  a  peace  manifesto,  might  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  some  sections  of  title  1.  because  that  section  says: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  with  Intent  to  Interfere 
with,  impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

And  so  forth.  Some  of  those  peace  pronouncements  and 
manifestoes  could  well  be  deemed  to  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline and  loyalty  or  the  morale  of  the  Army.  If  somebody 
gets  up  on  a  public  platform  and  says  that  he  does  not  coun- 
tenance and  he  deplores  the  use  of  troops  in  strikes,  he  might 
be  held  as  violating  section  1,  title  I,  of  this  act.  A  soldier 
might  go  out  with  a  young  lady  and  might  say  to  her,  "My 
superior  officer  says  that  I  must  return  at  12  o'clock,"  and  she 
says,  "Oh,  come  on,  let's  stay  out  a  little  longer."  and  if  he 
stays  out  longer,  that  woman  could  be  held  as  violating  that 
act.  because  she  countenanced  and  encouraged  a  violation  of 
"aii  order  of  a  superior  officer."  That  is  how  far  this  title  I 
goes,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  must  perforce  object  to 
the  entire  bill,  with  title  I. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  a 
mighty  fine  thing  if  we  could  protect  the  morals  of  the 
Army  by  such  a  rule  as  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  can  protect  them  without  going  as  far 
as  that,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

The  alien  problem,  if  any,  is  bound  to  settle  itself  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  particularly  so.  since  we  are  losing  popu- 
lation and  not  gaining  it  as  far  as  immigration  is  concerned. 
For  the  past  6-year  period  from  July  1.  1932,  to  June  30, 
1938,  more  emigrants  went  out  than  immigrants  came  in; 
4,487  more  aliens  departed  than  were  admitted  during  that 
period  of  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  1937  census  there  were  6.234,613  for- 
eign-bom residents  in  the  United  States  who  had  not  been 
reported  naturalized.  The  estimated  alien  population  as  of 
July  1,  1938.  was  3.838.928.  Thus,  there  was  a  total  decrease 
of  2,395,685,  In  our  alien  population,  between  the  aforesaid 

It  is  estimated  that  on  July  1,  1938,  there  were  outstand- 
ing at  least  700.000  valid  vmexpired  declarations  of  inten- 
tion, and  this  number  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
declarations  filed  since  the  above  date.   There  is  thus  a  sub- 
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stantial  part  of  the  unnaturalized  alien  population  which  is 
seeking  to  secure  citizenship. 

Although  we  have  no  available  statistics  on  the  following 
point,  there  are  many  evidences  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  3,800.000  unnaturalized  aliens  now  in  this  country 
came  in  prior  to  the  1917  Immigration  Act  and  are  now 
elderly  people  who  are  held  back  from  naturalization  by 
fear  of  the  educational  tests.  It  is  quite  natural  that  old 
people  who  have  been  in  this  country  many  years  without 
gaining  a  fluent,  written  command  of  the  English  language 
should  hesitate  about  undergoing  such  a  test,  much  as  they 
may  desire  the  citizenship  which  their  childi^en  and  grand- 
children have  already  attained  by  birth  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1*2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Casey  1. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
great  many  antialien  bills  that  have  either  been  brought 
before  this  House  or  that  are  now  pending.  I  am  against 
these  antialien  bills  because  I  think  they  are  undemocratic 
in  prmciple.  The  danger  lies  in  their  Fascist  implications. 
Who  are  the  aliens  against  whom  these  bills  are  directed? 
I  know  that  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  the  word  "alien"'  Is 
synonymous  with  a  wild-eyed  radical  or  Communist.  This 
is  not  true.  Most  of  these  aliens  are  potential  citizens  and 
many  of  them  are  men  and  women  who,  because  of  their 
experiences  in  other  countries  xmder  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  democ- 
racy than  do  some  of  our  native-bom  Americans. 

They  have  a  right  to  believe  us  when  we  set  forth  that 
this  Nation  stands  for  liberty  and  that  it  guarantees  to  the 
individual  more  freedom  than  can  be  obtained  under  any 
other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  know  not  what 
Interpretation  some  Members  of  this  House  place  upon  the 
word  "lit/erty."  but  to  me  it  stands  for  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  to  criticize  existing  policies,  and 
freedom  to  agitate  for  a  change  of  policies,  for  reform,  and 
for  improvement  In  government  according  to  the  viewpoint 
of  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals.  While  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  mean  the  right  to  say  anything  in  any  place 
as  exempLfled  by  the  famous  statement  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes — 

Freedom  of  speech  does  not  permit  one  to  rise  and  diout  "PlreT 
In  a  crowded  theater — 

It  does,  according  to  my  interpretation,  guarantee  the  right 
to  express  any  opinion  that  does  not  incite  to  violence. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  throughout  this  Congress 
and  throughout  this  land  of  ours  more  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  great  French  philosopher  Voltaire  when  he 
stated: 

I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  that  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it. 

I  offer  this  philosophy  in  substitution  for  the  philosophy 
that  lies  behind  these  antialien  bills  which  says.  In  effect,  "If 
you  differ  with  us.  if  you  disagree  with  us.  we  shall  answer 
you  by  putting  you  in  cantonments,  or  sending  you  to  foreign 
countries  where  you  may  not  be  welcome  because  of  some 
prejudice  against  your  race  or  creed."  The  proponents  of 
these  antiaUen  bills  say  that  they  seek  to  perpetuate  the 
democratic  plan  of  government.  I  say  to  you  that  if  the  time 
ever  comes,  which  God  forbid,  when  this  great  democracy 
crumbles,  it  will  not  be  brought  about  by  aliens,  but  by  the 
smug  Intolerant  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  this  type  of 
legislation  who  say,  in  effect,  "We  are  right,  we  are  perfect, 
and  we  shaU  not  tolerate  any  difference  In  viewpoint." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  committee  substitute  as  an  original  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TrrLi  I  I 

Section  1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  with  Intent  to 
Interfere  with.  Impair,  or  Influence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  disci- 
pline of  the  personnel  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  to  advise,  counsel,  tirge,  or  solicit  any  member 
thereof  to  dlaobey  the  laws  or  regulations  governing  the  Army  or 
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the  Navy  or  the  Coart  Guard,  or  to  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of 
a  superior,  or  to  publish  or  distribute  any  book,  pamphlet,  paper, 
print,  article,  letter,  or  other  writing  which  advises,  counsels,  urges, 
or  solicits  any  member  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
of  the  United  States  to  disobey  the  laws  or  regulations  governing 
Buch  military  or  naval  forces,  or  to  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of  a 
superior. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
tbe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1  of  the  present  bill  and  sections  2 
and  3  are  substantially  along  the  lines  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
5  jrears  ago,  recommended. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  special  committee 
a  bill  was  introduced,  which  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
^  tee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  which  bill  received  the  deep  con- 
sideration of  that  committee,  and  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. 

The  special  committee  Introduced  that  bill  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Navy  Department,  through  the  late  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt,  one  of  the 
finest  man  I  have  ever  met,  one  of  the  finest  public  officials 
that  one  could  meet — a  great  American.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as 
those  of  us  who  remember  that  fine  character,  died  a  few 
years  ago.  when  he  was  occupying  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  legislation  of  this  type. 
I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from  Kansas,  Judge  GtmER. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  He  well  re- 
members the  considerations  of  our  special  committee  on  the 
occasion  of  our  recommendation.  The  special  committee 
was  very  cautious  in  its  recommendations  because  we  are 
living  in  a  democracy,  and  under  democratic  processes  of 
government  there  are  many  foolish  things  we  have  to  stand 
and  tolerate  In  order  that  democracy  might  exist.  However, 
the  special  committee  felt  that  legislation  properly  drafted 
along  these  lines  was  proper  and  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  that  we  received.  Apparently  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  feels  the  same  way,  because  in  this 
bill  sections  1,  2.  and  3  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter  that 
the  special  committee  made  recommendations  upon.  How- 
ever, the  language  of  the  present  bill  is  much  broader  than 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  special  committee  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  and  the  bill  that  was  reported  out  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 
The  bill  which  we  recommended  was  introduced — and  I  want 
to  say  that  after  we  made  the  recommendation  I  withheld 
the  introduction  of  that  bill  for  several  months.  I  made  at 
least  20  drafts  of  the  bill,  because  I  realized  that  in  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  we  might  go  too  far  and  that  we  might 
pass  legislation  that  would  affect  American  organizations, 
and  legislation  that  might  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
persons  legislation  of  this  type  is  not  aimed  or  directed  at. 
We  did  not  want  the  possiblity  of  a  mother  writing  to  her 
son  in  the  service  being  indicted  for  influencing  her  son  to 
disobey  orders  of  a  superior;  nor  a  father  or  brother  or  sister. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  For  that  reason.  I  felt  a  responsibility 
resting  upon  myself  as  chairman  of  this  special  committee, 
and  other  members  felt  the  same  way.  to  draft  a  bill  that 
would  direct  itself  at  those  who  are  enemies  of  our  Govern- 
ment; those  who  would  like  to  see  the  democratic  processes 
of  goverimaent.  carrying  with  it  personal  liberty,  carrying 
with  it  our  dignity  and  the  personality  of  the  individual, 
which  can  only  exist  where  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment exist — who  would  like  to  see  everything  that  you  and  I 
cherish  to  our  ideals  of  government  destroyed,  and  substitute 
therefor  some  form  of  totalitarian  government,  either  of  the 
so-called  left  or  of  the  so-called  right. 

I  think  I  fairly  state  the  views  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  that  the  enemies  of  our  Government  should  be  ferreted 
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out;  that  those  who  would 
Government  should  not  be 
the  sentiments  of  every  one  of 
legislation  that  will  affect  thos^ 
into  law,  and  that  legislation 
that  may  go  far  beyond  thos^ 
to  meet ;  those  who  would 
tion  of  our  Government,  if 
The  bill  I  introduced  by 
read  in  part  as  follows: 


rei  rulations 


Whoever  advises,  counsels,  urgis, 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
thereof,  to  disobey  the  laws  or 
or    naval   force,    or   whoever    put^llshes 
pamphlet,    paper,    print,    article, 
advises,  coxinsels,  urges,  or  solicits 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stages 
tlons  governing  such  military  or 
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to  subvert  and  destroy  our 

tolerated;  but  I  think  I  also  speak 

my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 

forces  only  should  be  enacted 

!  hould  not  be  enacted  into  law 

conditions  which  we  intend 

ultin|iately  bring  about  the  destruc- 

had  their  way. 
dir^tion  of  the  special  committee 


or  solicits  any  member  of  the 

States,  including  the  reserves 

governing  such  military 

or   distributes    any    book. 

letter,    or    other    writing   which 

any  member  of  said  military 

to  disobey  the  laws  or  regtila- 

naval  fcH-ce  shaU 


we  introduced  meets  the 
reads: 


person,  with  Intent  to  Interfere 


with.  Impair,  or  Influence  the  Iq  alty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy — 

And  so  forth.  The  Iwll  we  i]  itroduced  relates  to  those  who 
would  try  to  influence  memberl  of  our  armed  forces,  to  incite 
them  to  disaffection;  and  it  aeems  to  me.  agreeing  as  I  do 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virg:  nia  as  to  the  objective  sought, 
that  the  language  in  the  penc  ing  bill  goes  far  beyond  what 
Is  necessary  for  Congress  to  lej  islate  in  order  to  meet  the  evil 
we  are  attempting  to  legislate  against. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Chairmar ,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Is  It  not  a  Uct,  I  would  ask  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  that  a  gr  ;at  many  Members  seem  to  be 
under  a  misapprehension  as  t<  just  exactly  what  is  provided 
in  section  1?  Reading  that  partion  foimd  on  page  17,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  person  who  night  be  found  guilty  of  inten- 
tionally interfering  with  or  im  )airlng,  or  Influencing  the  loy- 
alty, morale,  or  discipline  musi  manifest  an  intent  and  must 
manifest  that  disloyalty,  and  so  on,  in  the  particulars  set 
forth  in  the  succeeding  lines  of  the  paragraph?  That  it  does 
not  ccnstitute  an  offense  unless  the  offense  Is  carried  out  by 
advising,  counseling,  urging,  or  soliciting  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  disobey  such  legulations?  One  cannot  read 
the  first  five  lines  and  pass  ju  Igment  upon  It  without  read- 
ing what  follows. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  ansv  er  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, I  may  say  that  the  gei  itleman  and  I  agree  as  to  the 
objective  desired.  My  purpose  in  rising  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  matter  had  been  acted  on  by  the  House 
in  a  previous  Congress,  not  to  offer  any  amendment  at  this 
time,  because  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be  taken  care  of,  if 
it  passes  the  House,  in  the  othe  r  body. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additiona   minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  Dbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  pui  pose  In  rising  was  not  one  of 
hostility  to  this  legislation  bui  in  support  of  it,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  language  employed  here  goes 
beyond  those  elements  that  we  intend  to  combat  by  legisla- 
tion, those  forces  which  are  tzying  to  bring  about  disobedi- 
ence and  disaffection  in  the  timed  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  subverting  our  institutions  o  '  government,  and  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtiin  enough  support  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence. 

"Rie  gentleman  from  Wiscoisin  and  I  have  absolutely  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  objecti  ^e  sought.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  goes  »  ittle  too  far.  I  am  not.  how- 
ever, going  to  oppose  it  becaise  of  that.  I  simply  rise  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  bill  passes  the  House  and 
goes  to  the  other  branch,  Mem  bers  of  the  other  branch  will 
give  consideration  to  amendments  that  will  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  to  embrace  only  those  forces  which  are  clearly 
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against  our  institutions  of  government  and  whose  aim  and 
interest  are  the  disaffection  of  our  armed  forces. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  hoped  to  get  time  before  this  without  having  to  inter- 
rupt the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  is  in 
agreement  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  protect  consti- 
tutional democracy  and  the  American  way  of  life.  To  my 
mind,  we  are  living  in  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  in  the  history  of  those  institutions  wh'ch  this 
Nation  first  gave  to  the  world  and  which,  for  all  I  know, 
this  Nation  may  be  the  last  nation  to  preserve.  I  have  this 
confidence,  that  if  in  the  United  States  alone  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  there  should  be  kept  alive  constitutional 
democracy  and  himian  liberty,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we 
can  successfully  solve  the  difficult  economic  problems  of  the 
machine  age.  these  institutions  will  live  again  in  every 
nation  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  The  question  is  how  best 
to  do  these  things,  and  I  rise  at  this  time  to  say  one  or  two 
rather  simple  things.  Bills  like  this  one  may  be  protective 
of  American  free  institutions,  as  the  proponents  say,  or 
they  may  be  the  first  fatal  step  toward  the  destruction  of 
liberty  not  only  for  the  aben  but  for  the  citizen  as  well. 

First  and  fundamentally,  you  must  depend  upon  the  basic 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  upon  their 
spontaneous  devotion,  to  these  institutions  and  ways  of  life, 
for  reliance  in  their  permanency.    The  fundamental  thing 
to  which  Congress  must  address  itself  first  of  all,  therefore, 
is  the  solution  of  this  economic  problem  and  the  freeing  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  from  the  fear  and  concern  they 
find  themselves  in  about  making  a  living.    There  are  those 
people  in  this  Nation  who  are  fighting  a  battle  in  the  front 
line  trenches  in  an  attempt  to  solve  these  economic  prob- 
lems.   They  are  working  in  various  fields,  but  leadership  in 
this  effort  should  come  from  this  body  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  it  has.    Believe  me.  gentlemen,  the  answer  to 
the  Communist  movement,  the  answer  to  the  Fascist  move- 
ment, to  the  Nazi  movement,  and  every  other  movement  of 
that  character  is  to  be  found  not  in  legislation  like  this,  not 
in  attempted  suppression,  but  In  the  successful  solution  of 
our  economic  problems.     I  think  that  is  most  important. 
What  we  need  here  is  an  earnest  and  unrelenting  devotion 
to  the  task  of  showing  that  a  democracy  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  machine  age.    I  think  it  also  important  that  the 
full  truth  be  told  to  the  people  of  the  country  about  such 
movements  as  seek  the  destruction  of  democracy  and  the 
substitution  of  a  totalitarian  state.    But  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  impossible  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion for  this  reason — I  have  not  time  to  go  into  it  fvilly — 
but  as  has  been  stated  by  others,  the  political  philosophy  of 
this  bill  is  that  you  can  treat  aliens  unjustly  without  taking 
the  next  step  and  treat  citizens  the  same  way;  that  you 
can  stamp  out  subversive  activities  by  passing  loosely  drawn 
legislation  aimed  to  scare  people;  and  that  once  a  person 
has  made  a  mistake  he  can  never,  never  correct  it  or  make 
up  for  it  in  the  mind  of  the  United  States  Congress.  I  can- 
not vote  for  legislation  of  that  kind. 

Under  this  bill  a  person  who  once  belonged  to  a  religious 
sect  that  believed  in  the  destruction  of  property  in  liquor 
could  be  deported.  A  person  who  once  uipon  a  time  made 
a  contribution  of  "anything  of  value"  to  an  organization  of  a 
Fascist,  Nazi,  or  Communist  nature,  even  though  he  does  not 
now  belong  to  it,  never  did  belong  to  it.  and  has  learned  to 
despise  it,  is  to  be  deported  from  this  country.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  this  applies  only  to  aliens.  I  myself  believe  that  any- 
one coming  to  this  country  should,  before  a  certain  length 
of  time  has  passed,  be  required  to  become  a  citizen  or  else  to 
depart.  But  all  human  beings  are,  after  all,  alike  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  the  Government  which  permits  itself  to 
deal  harshly  with  one  group  will  sooner  or  later  drift  into 
harsh  dealing  with  other  groups.    Indeed.  In  my  opinion, 


this  Congress  has  already  dealt  with  our  unemployed  citizens 
with  a  harshness  hard  to  understand. 

I  feel  this  Is  a  dangerously  broad  measure,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  you  can  enact  such  legislation 
as  this,  having  to  do  with  aliens,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  fimdamental  nature  of  the  American  way  of  4ife.  I  do 
not  thmk  you  can  do  something  which  Is  fundamentally 
against  the  principles  of  general  humane  consideration, 
against  the  principle  of  enabling  a  man  to  find  the  errors  of 
his  ways  and  correct  them,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
I  want  to  protect  these  principles;  but  in  attempting  to  pro- 
tect them  I  should  hate  to  be  a  party  to  imdermining  them  by 
indirect  methods.  

May  I  say — and  this  is  something  I  have  known  to  be 
true — that  some  people  who  are  fighting  in  the  front-line 
trenches  against  real  subversive  activities  in  this  country  are 
people  who  have  learned  their  lesson  about  what  those  things 
really  are  and  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  try  to  uphold 
among  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  American  principle  of 
government.  Some  of  those  very  same  people  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  bill.  I  am  convinced.  Some  of  those 
people,  who  out  of  their  own  experience  know  that  American 
freedom  means  more  to  them  than  any  technical,  dogmatic 
scheme  that  is  proposed  as  a  catch-all  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem, will  be  caught  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  deported. 

I  believe  if  we  go  too  far  with  legislation  of  this  character 
we  are  going  to  do  violence  to  some  things  that  are  near  to 
America's  heart. 

America,  once  her  economic  problem  is  solved,  can  rely 
upon  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  her  people.  An  hour's 
honest,  careful  consideration  of  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
a  balance  between  this  Nation's  power  to  consvune  and  its 
power  to  produce  would  do  more  to  defeat  subversive  activity 
in  this  country  than  100  hours  of  consideration  of  bills  like 

this  one. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  | 

The  pro  forma  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  committee 
amendments  on  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  committee  amendments  may  be  considered  as  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hobbs]?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ! 

Committee  amendment:  Page  18.  line  1.  after  the  words  "Com* 
Guard".  Insert  the  words  "or  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corpa 
Reserve  " 

Page  18.  line  4.  after  the  words  "Coast  Guard",  Insert  the  words 
"or  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  " 

Page  18  line  8.  after  the  words  "Coast  Guard",  Insert  the  words 
"or  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve." 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wish  to  say  to  the 
Committee  that  these  amendments  were  prepared  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  are  recommended  and  asked  by  them. 
The  Army  feels  that  the  section  as  written  is  sufficiently 
broad  with  the  deflniUon  In  the  last  paragraph  to  cover  ita 

group.  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HoBBS].  j 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celle«  to  the  committee  amendment: 
In  each  of  the  committee  amendments,  after  the  ^ofd*  of  Jf»2 
^endment.  add  the  following:  "or  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Inc..  which  reads 

as  follows: 

New  To»k,  N.  Y..  July  22,  1939. 

Hon.  Emanxtel  Ckt.t.p, 

Acting  Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Re  H    R    6138 — Report  No.  994.  ^  ^  ^,.  ^ 

Dkab  Congressman:  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  Naval  Reserve  vessels  In  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine,  and  therefore,  on  page  18  of  the  above-mentioned 
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bill,  continuing  title  I.  section  1.  on  line  1,  after  "Ctoaat  Guard," 
should  be  Inserted,  "or  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  merchant  ma- 
rine"; on  line  4,  after  "Coast  Guard"  should  be  inserted  "or  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  the  merchant  marine";  on  line  8  after  "Coast 
Guard"  should  be  Inserted  "or  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  merchant 
marine." 

There  is  a  deluge  distribution  of  books,  pamphlets,  prints, 
articles,  etc.,  continuously  in  circulation  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  control,  also  making  paramount  the  orders  of  superior  ofBcers. 

The  foregoing  proposal  is  recommended  and  submitted  for  your 
xisual  circumspect  consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FftAMK  J.  Tatlob,  President. 

Apparently  the  effort  is  being  made  by  this  letter  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  this  statute  to  the  so-called  reserves 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Does  not  the  gentleman  realize  he 
is  aiming  at  the  National  Maritime  Union  and  various  other 
unions  Involved  in  the  merchant  marine  with  that  amend- 
ment? Does  not  the  gentleman  also  reabze  that  the  reserves 
in  the  merchant  marine,  the  men  who  are  trained  to  do 
sailor  work  and  other  kinds  of  work  on  ships,  travel  and 
work  on  the  merchant  marine? 

»|r.  CELLER.  I  am  not  pressing  the  amendment.  I  am 
offering  it  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  I 
read  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  this  goes  beyond  the  legitimate  purview  of  title  I, 
which  is  to  preserve  our  armed  forces  from  subversive  influ- 
ences. Of  course,  we  are  all  desirous  that  every  citizen  be 
as  innocent  as  possible  and  as  little  exposed  to  contaminat- 
ing influences:  yet  we  cannot  abridge  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  as  guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  therefore  beg  of  the  Committee  not  to  agree  to 
this  amendment,  which  has  been  offered  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  not  the  merchant  marine 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  That  is  true.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  armed 
forces  in  time  of  emergency,  but  only  then, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  merchant  marine,  that  part 
manned  by  the  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  flsring  the  Naval 
Reserve  pennant,  is  part  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  would  be  happy  to  offer  an  amendment. 
If  it  is  desired,  that  will  cover  such  vessels. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  Is  my  belief  the  gentleman's 
amendment  covers  it. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  Is 
Withdrawn. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OToole:  Page  17,  beginning  In  line 
23,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25,  and  on  page  18,  lines  1  to  10,  and 
amend  section  1  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  connected  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  prohibited  from  reading  any  newspaper,  boc^,  magazine, 
or  other  publication.  Including  the  Bible  aiid  Comobbsiomal 
RacoKO,  while  in  said  service." 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  may  seem 
absurd,  but  it  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  crackpot  legislation 
that  is  before  us  today.    [Applause.]    I  offer  it  not  to  have  it 


ishness  of  the  so-called  Smii 
respect  for  the  Bible  than 
fanatic  might  well  term  it  a 
I  know  that  when  I  finish  s] 
the  floor  and  endeavor  to 
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passed  but  to  endeavor  to  dis<  lose  to  my  colleagues  the  fool- 


bill.  No  man  has  a  greater 
self,  yet  imder  this  bill  some 
ropaganda  inspirational  book. 

ing  some  Members  will  take 
ke  my  amendment  appear  a 


serious  one  so  that  they  can  [make  a  speech  defending  the 
Bible.  Ten  thousand  copies  df  the  speech  will  then  be  sent 
back  to  their  districts  labeled  "My  Answer  to  the  Godless 
Representative  from  New  Yor  c."  Most  of  the  Members  well 
know  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  the 
fanaticism  of  a  few  who  woull  drive  out  of  this  country  the 
legally  admitted  alien;  the  sime  alien  who,  like  ourselves, 
hates  fascism,  communism,  nazi-ism.  and  all  other  un- 
American  doctrines,  and  wh<  asks  that  this  Congress  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  embrai  :e  the  American  system  so  that 
he  may  become  a  good  citizen,  as  did  your  ancestors  and  mine. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  the  very  first  section  of 
this  Wll  you  are  asking  men  vho  have  lieen  educated  in  the 
two  great  institutions  of  this  country.  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis, to  read  only  those  things  that  you  prescribe.  Men  of 
education,  men  of  culture  who  are  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  future  can  read  only  that  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  feels  they  are  entitled  to  read. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  a  wave  of  crackpot 
alien  legislation.  Let  me  say  t)  you  that  those  who  are  fight- 
ing the  aliens  are  those  who  know  them  the  least,  I  have 
seen  men  get  up  here  who  pre  bably  do  not  have  10  aliens  in 
their  district  and  talk  of  the  alien  menace.  Let  me  remind 
you,  particularly  those  of  you  from  the  South,  that  in  1861 
aliens,  especially  aliens  from  ]  reland,  came  to  the  defense  of 
that  bonny  blue  flag,  as  you  a  lied  it,  and  at  Shiloh  they  held 
the  ridge  when  the  true  blooda  of  the  Confederacy  were  going 
back  as  fast  as  they  could.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  1861,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  when  the  loyal  Americans  were  dodging, 
we  raised  13  regiments  of  aliens  who  went  to  the  front  to 
keep  the  stars  In  that  flag  and  make  it  possible  for  you  today 
to  get  $10,000  a  year.  [Applause.]  The  battle  flag  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Regirient,  New  York— an  Irish  regi- 
ment— of  which  Congressman  Fay  was  a  member,  and  while 
a  member  lost  a  leg.  has  had  t )  have  its  battle  staff  extended 
a  foot  and  a  half  to  put  on  ;he  rings  which  represent  the 
engagements  in  which  the  reg  ment  has  fought.  Every  time 
we  have  had  a  crisis  the  aliers  have  come  to  the  front  and 
stood  up  manfully. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Wicicersham  report  of  only  2  or  3 
years  ago  stated  that  the  percintage  of  crime  among  native- 
bom  Americans  was  far  greatej-  than  among  aliens. 


Formerly  when  we  admittec 
equality  we  gave  to  them, 
trammeled  and  unrestrained 
you  push  them  into  the  dirt 
States,  through  crackpot  leg! 
communism,  fascism,  and  naj 


the  alien  liberty,  justice,  and 
e  right  to  worship  God  un- 
e  insured  to  them.  But  now 
id  the  Congress  of  the  United 
ilation,  win  force  them  into 
-ism.  and  make  them  people 


wno  hate  and  despise  the  institution  they  desire  to  embrace 
and  love.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  OToole  amendment  i  lay  be  read  in  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  )bjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OltoLi:  Page  17,  beginning  in  line 
23,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25,  and  on  page  18.  lines  1  to  10  and 
amend  section  1  to  read  as  foUoii^s: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lerson  connected  in  any  capacity 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  Coist  Guard  at  the  United  States 
shall  be  prohibited  from  reading  any  newspaper,  book,  magazine 
or    other    publication.    Including]  the    Bible    and    CoNCBEssioNiu! 
Bbcobd.  while  in  said  service."     I 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  just 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  |the  Eghth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  who  reside^  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  IMr. 
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OTooLEl,  would  put  into  this  bill,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  which  is  to  rid  this  country  of  criminal  aliens,  a  provision 
that  those  serving  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  the  Bible. 

The  applause  which  greeted  the  reading  of  his  amendment, 
and  later  his  argument,  came  from  those  who  belong  to  a 
small  group — a  group  which  so  often,  when  any  legislation 
is  proposed  which  would  restrict  un-American  activities, 
which  would  hinder,  delay,  or  render  abortive  the  activities 
of  the  Communists,  of  those  who  by  force  would  overthrow 
this  Government,  makes  an  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  deny  the  right  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  or  curtail  the  constitutional  liberties  of  some  group 
which  many  think  is  engaged  in  subversive  activities.  We 
believe  in  all  of  those  guaranties  of  civil  liberty  contained  in 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  many  of  us  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  great  concern  exhibited  when  the  Congress  attempts  to 
protect,  maintain,  and  keep  as  it  is  this  Government  of  ours. 
When  the  Congress  seeks  to  prevent  subversive  activities 
by  those  small  minorities,  which,  not  satisfied  with  our 
form  of  government,  insist  upon  remaining  here,  enjoying 
the  prosperity  and  the  Uberty.  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
activity  which  our  Constitution  grants  to  them  and  which 
our  Government  protects  them  in  exercising  and  yet  con- 
tinuously condemning  it  and  seeking  to  overthrow  it.  this 
small  group  becomes  fearful  that  some  alien  is  not  being 
protected  by  that  Constitution  which  he  would  destroy. 

Some  of  us  expected  that  those  few  Members  of  the  House 
who  rushed  to  the  defense  of  John  L.  Lewis,  of  his  C.  I.  O., 
even  when  he  exercised  the  power  to  deprive  men  and  women 
of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  who  either  remained 
silent  or  condoned  his  activities  in  the  sit-down  strikes,  would 
applaud  the  offering  of  this  amendment  and  the  argument 
foUowing.  which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTooLEl. 

In  this  Government  of  ours,  where  free  f.peech  is  a  car- 
dinal principle;  where  a  free  press  is  at  the  conunand  of  all. 
none  can.  none  should,  deny  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OTooleI.  nor  to  those  who  applauded  him.  the 
right  to  spread  upon  the  Congrbssional  Record,  where  all 
may  read,  the  proposition  that  men  serving  in  our  Army  and 
Navy  shall,  as  a  matter  of  law.  be  denied  the  right  to  read 
the  word  of  CJod. 

John  L.  Lewis,  whom  so  many  of  them  applaud  in  thousands 
of  instances,  has  denied  to  men  the  right  to  work.    It  is  but 
another  step,  a  no  greater  violation  of  civil  liberty,  though 
imdoubtedly  a  greater  moral  offense  to  deny  to  the  men  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  the  right  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
choice.    It  is  perhaps  well  that  such  a  question  was  raised 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  for  it  may  bring  home  to  a 
shocked  public  a  realization  of  the  movement  which  is  on 
foot  in  this  country  to  destroy  us  as  a  Christian  Nation. 
Mr.  O'TOOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  will  not. 
Mr.  O'TOOLE.    I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  So  that  you  may  get  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  the  magnitude  of  this  movement  and  of  some  of  those 
who  have  accepted  its  support  without  condemnation,  let  me 
once  more,  as  I  have  previously,  call  your  attention  to  a 
political  circular  which  was  put  out  by  the  Communists  in 
Michigan  during  a  recent  campaign. 

In  Michigan  in  the  1938  election  the  Communists  supported 
Governor  Murphy  openly  and  enthusiastically.  In  the  city 
of  Detroit  at  a  municipal  election  Maurice  Sugar  was  one  of 
their  candidates.  Sugar  has  been  twice  convicted  on  his 
plea  of  guilty;  once  of  draft  evasion  and  once  of  circulating 
seditious  literature.  At  present  he  is  one  of  the  principal  at- 
torneys representing  the  C.  I.  O.  afflhates  in  its  labor  con- 
troversies in  Michigan.  In  support  of  him  as  its  candidate 
the  Communists  made  this  appeal: 

To  all  who  hate  the  smug  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and 
the  slimy  hypocritical  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 
•  ••  To  all  who  are  oppKxsed  by  this  damnable  Government,  we 
address  this  message.     Vote  for  oxir  candidate  (Maxirlce  Sugar) . 


Close  the  chxirches  and  make  those  buildings  Into  shelters  for 
homeless  men  and  women.  Down  with  religion,  which  is  oplxim 
which  the  ruling  class  feeds  you  to  keep  you  satisfied  with  the 
miserable  existence  which  you  lead.    There  is  no  God. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  a  Christian  nation.  Our  people  be- 
lieve in  morality:  in  honesty;  in  temperance:  in  religion,  and 
few.  if  any,  in  this  House,  unless  they  be  Communists,  would 
take  from  our  people  that  hope  of  a  hereafter,  which  is  the 
loadstone  which  carries  us  at  the  end  of  each  day  cheer- 
fully, hopefully,  courageously  to  the  tasks  of  tomorrow. 

When  women  and  men  no  longer  can  read  the  Bible;  when 
children,  yes,  and  grown  women  and  men  no  longer  are  per- 
mitted to  kneel,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  or  the  ever-familiar 
words  of  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  may  God  have  mercy 
on  our  Nation! 

We  will  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment  and  It  is  my  regret 

that  the  Record  will  not  show  how  many,  if  any.  remain  in 

their  seats  when  the  amendment  Is  voted  down.     [Applause.l 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  for  a  division  of  the  Committee 
on  this  amendment  which  would  prevent  the  members  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Establishments  from  reading  the  Holy 
Bible.  Let  the  people  of  the  country  know  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  stand  up  and  vote  in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment. 

This  amendment  fully  conforms  to  the  principles  and  phi- 
losophies of  the  Communists  and  their  united-front  asso- 
ciates, who  have  been  directing  a  propaganda  barrage  on 
Congress  demanding  the  defeat  of  the  pending  bill.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  for  22  months  overseas  I  followed  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  and  the  principles  of  government  for  which 
she  stands,  and  I  will  follow  It  again.  I  shall  not  directly  or 
indirectly  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  bloody-red  Communist 
butchers  in  Moscow  who  have  repealed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  the  Lord  Almighty  and  who  have  repudiated  God 
the  Father.  God  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Bible. 

We  want  no  alien  form  of  autocracy  to  supplant  our 
democracy.  We  care  not  whether  it  be  Nazi,  Fascist.  Com- 
munist, or  any  other  brand.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  with  an  almost  unanimous  vot« 
reject  this  amendment,  and  send  word  back  to  the  bloody 
red,  ungodly,  unchristian  Communist  butchers  in  Moscow 
that  we  still  read  the  Holy  Bible  in  America,  although  they 
would  put  you  before  a  firing  squad  for  reading  or  quoting 
it  in  Moscow.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
against  the  provision  which  requires  that  aliens  who  come 
to  America  in  the  future  be  fingerprinted.  I  and  5,000,000 
of  my  comrades  who  served  In  the  World  War  registered 
our  fingerprints.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  It  be  said  that  it  is 
proper  to  compel  millions  of  our  service  men  to  register 
their  fingerprints  in  the  archives  of  our  Government,  and 
that  It  is  improper  to  require  aliens  who  come  within  our 
shores  In  the  future  shall  do  likewise?  All  people  in  foreign 
lands  who  think  they  should  receive  more  consideration 
than  American  service  men  and  be  exempted  from  finger- 
printing, can  obtain  that  exemption  if  they  so  desire.  They 
can  stay  without  the  confines  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  have  a  divi- 
sion on  this  amendment,  we  can  send  the  word  to  the  coun- 
try that  only  one  or  two  Members  of  this  body  will  rise  and 
support  an  amendment  which  is  approved  by  the  bloody  red. 
ungodly,  unchristian  Communist  butchers  in  Moscow,  who 
would  like  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  In 
America  as  they  do  in  Soviet  Russia.     [Applause.l 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OToole]  very  seriously.  There  is  only  one  thing 
in  his  proposed  amendment  that  I  could  subscribe  to  and 
that  is  the  part  of  the  amendment  which  would  tend  to 
prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Congressional  Record.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  would  want  to  limit  this  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  reading  that  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record 
that  will  be  printed  disclostog  the  gentleman*  amendment 
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[applause!,  because  In  this  body  that  is  costing  millions  of 
dollars  to  operate,  gentlemen  who  are  paid,  as  he  says, 
$10,000  per  year,  and  take  up  the  time  of  the  Congress 
and  spend  the  people's  money  to  print  such  puerile,  asinine 
amendments  and  proposals,  should  be  known  by  the  people, 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  express  their  condemnation  in  no 
\mcertain  terms  with  respect  to  such  idle  and  asinine 
proceedings. 

Why  in  the  name  of  conscience  should  this  be  done,  and 
when  will  the  time  ever  come  that  Members  of  Congress 
can  read  a  bill  as  intelligent  men.  free  from  bias  and  preju- 
dice, and  confine  their  discussions  to  the  facts. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  the  argiunent  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  has  any  application  whatever  to  the 
p^ding  section  that  has  been  read.  There  is  not  a  line 
or  a  syllable  in  this  bill  that  proposes  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  those  God-fearing  aliens  who  came  over  here  and 
have  made  their  splendid  contributions  to  the  building  of 
this  Nation.  We  welcome  those  aliens  now  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  We  welcome  them  because  they  come  to  this 
country  as  God-fearing  people  seeking  liberty  and  deter- 
mined to  make  their  contribution  in  accordance  with  our 
laws  and  our  democracy;  but  we  do  say  in  this  bill  to  those 
aliens  that  you  shed  so  many  tears  about,  who  come  here 
from  nations  inspired  with  the  idea  of  destroying  this  Na- 
tion and  the  things  we  love,  we  are  going  to  stop  you  at  the 
gate  and  you  are  not  going  to  come  in;  and  we  say  to  those 
whom  we  have  been  magnanimous  enough  to  allow  to  come 
in,  unless  you  declare  your  citizenship  and  amalgamate 
yourselves  with  the  principles  of  America,  we  are  going  to 
throw  you  out  if  you  persist  in  preaching  doctrmes  that  are 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  America.  [Applause.] 
I  believe  this  bill  stands  for  what  the  people  of  America 
want,  and  I  for  one  am  going  to  support  it,  not  with  any 
Idea  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  rights  of  any  alien,  but  that 
it  is  going  to  serve  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  dope  ped- 
dlers, from  the  carriers  of  machine  guns,  from  the  pur- 
veyors of  prostitution,  from  the  panderers,  from  the  mari- 
huana peddlers,  and  from  all  that  tribe  who  come  over 
here  and  violate  our  laws.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  v/ant 
them.  You  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  from  other  places 
who  sing  your  praises  of  the  aliens  generally,  you  can  have 
them  if  you  want  them,  but  tlie  people  I  represent  do  not 
want  them.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  If  the  bill  did  what  the  gentle- 
man stated  just  now  it  should  do,  it  would  be  different,  but 
the  gentleman  cannot  read  what  he  has  stated  into  the 
language  on  page  27. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Oh,  yes;  I  can. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    No;  you  cannot. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    TTes;  I  can. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    Then  you  are  either  not  quaU- 
fled  or  you  are  not  reading  the  language  on  page  27. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    I  can  read  the  language  on  page  27;  and  if 
you  are  a  lawyer,  as  I  think  you  are.  and  you  will  study 

title  m,  as  you  should 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  I  have  studied  it. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  Just  a  moment.  You  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  will  read  title  in  in  its  entirety,  as  a  lawyer 
should,  you  cannot  come  to  any  such  conclusion  or  any  such 
absurd  conclusion  as  you  have  tried  to  put  before  this  House. 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   is  <»  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ScHAm  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Robsioh  of  Kentucky), 
theiejme^r^ures  1.  noes  117. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  CMalrman 
last  word.    I  ask  the  attention 
bama  [Mr.  Hobbs],  in  char 
On  page  18,  section  2,  we 


have 


Any  book,  pamphlet,  paper, 
of  the  character  described  In 
from  any  house  or  other  place 
any  person  in  whose  possessloi: 


1  rlnt,  article,  letter,  or  other  writing 
lection  1  of  this  act  may  be  taken 
m  which  it  may  be  found,  or  from 
it  may  be. 


According  to  the  amendn  ent  just  adopted  by  the  House, 
members  of  the  Reserve  f)rces  of  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  this  bill.  I  ask  he  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
bill  what  would  happen  in  hese  circumstances.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  I  am  a  member  ( f  the  Reserve.  It  also  happens, 
as  every  Member  of  Congra  s  knows,  that  we  receive  a  con- 
stant flow  of  propaganda,  sc  irrilous  attacks  on  the  President 
of  the  Urn  ted   States,   advc  eating  his  impeachment.     Un- 

the  commanding  officer  of  the 


doubtedly  the  President  Is 


responsible  for  having  that 
entirely  unsolicited? 
Mr.  HOBBS.    Only  if  the 


line  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Guard,  and  as  we  have  now 


Mr.  HOBBS.     Unless  the 


not  come  within  the  purview 


Mr.  HOBBS.    By  affidavit 
to  the  judge  passing  en  the 


foot,  if  he  will  pardon  me. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.     But  it 
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I  move  to  strike  out  the 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
e  of  the  bill,  to  ask  a  question, 
the  following  language: 


Army  and  the  Navy.  Am  :  to  understand  that  my  office, 
my  mail,  is  to  be  constantly  scrutinized  to  see  whether  I  am 
subjected  to  propaganda  urg  ng  that  I  disobey  the  commands 
of  my  superior  officers?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
bill  in  those  circumstances?  Undoubtedly  the  gentleman 
realizes,  because  he  has  n  ceived  that  type  of  literature 
constantly,  the  serioasness  4f  my  Inquiry.    Am  I  to  be  held 

In  my  possession  which  comes 


gentleman  has  intent  to  Inter- 


fere with,  impair,  or  influen  :e  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discip 


Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Coast 
i  idded,  the  Reserve. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.     That  i;   why  I  asked  the  question 


gentleman  has  that  contraband 


printed  matter  in  his  possession  with  that  intent,  he  does 


of  this  section  at  all.    I  also  call 


attention  to  the  fact  that  tl  is  is  strictly  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
and,  therefore,  we  require  taat  all  searches  for  contraband 
printed  matter  can  only  be  i  lade  under  due  and  legal  search 
warrant. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Would  the  gentleman  say  then  that 
the  search  could  not  be  tistituted  until  the  intent  was 
proven? 

which  seems  good  and  sufficient 
issuance  of  the  search  warrant. 


certainly,  but  the  gentleman  has  the  shoe  on  the  wrong 


not  meaning  any  disrespect  at 


all.    This  bill  is  being  passe  I  to  protect  him  from  just  that 
poisonous  matter,  and  until 


le  has  an  intent  to  employ  such 
matter  wrongfully,  this  doe;  not  touch  him  at  all  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Reserves. 

undoubtedly  sets  up  some  one 


as  a  judge  of  what  I  am  ca  >able  of  reading,  who  passes  on 
the  intent.  I  cannot  quite  ( onceive  how  the  intent  and  the 
contents  of  the  article  can  le  separated,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  you  protect  a  mm  who  receives  this  scurrilous 
material  as  we  all  do.  I  file  most  of  this  propaganda  in  the 
waste  basket,  but  should  I  <  esire  to  read  or  keep  this  ma- 
terial certainly  I  want  to  re(  ain  the  right  to  do  so— I  doubt 
if  this  bill  protects  this  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tic  le  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  eoq^ired. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  dej  k. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Idr.  Hobbs:  Page  18,  line  1,  before  the 
words  "to  advise",  insert  "or  od  dooimented  vessels  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  warraiited  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve";  and  afti-  the  words  "United  States"  paee 
18,  line  8,  insert  "or  any  member  of  the  crew  of  a  documented 
vessel  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  warranted  to  flv  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  Naval  |leserve." 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mn  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yieki? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Yes. 
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Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  whether 
or  not  this  is  limited  only  to  the  Naval  Reserve? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  This  amendment  is  limited  to  eight  vessels, 
three  of  which  are  now  in  service,  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  general  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Is  it  not  similar  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Celler]? 

Mr.  CELLER.    No;  I  withdrew  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec  2  Any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other 
writing  of  the  character  described  in  section  1  of  this  act  may  be 
taken  from  any  house  or  other  place  in  which  It  may  be  found,  or 
from  any  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be  under  a  search 
warrant  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  punish  acts  of  interference  with  the  foreign 
relations,  the  neutrality,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  punish  espionage,  and  better  to  enforce  the  crinainal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  June 
15.  1917  (40  Stat.  228;  U.  S.  C.  title  18.  ch.  18) . 

Sec  3  The  term  "member  of  the  Army"  as  used  herein  shaU 
include  all  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916.  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  153:   U.  S.  C.  title   10.  sec.  2).   when  in  active  Federal 

Sex:  4  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  attempt  to  commit 
or  to  conspire  to  commit  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  any  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  ,„<«„.  „#  ♦>,(■ 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both,  and,  to  add  - 
tlon  thereto,  any  alien  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shaU  be  forthwith  deported  in  the  manner  Pro^'d^d  by  existing 
law  immediately  upon  his  release  from  the  custody  of  the  court  in 
which  he  Is  tried.  No  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  or  by  any  corporation  the  stock  of  which  Is  whoUy  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  his 
conviction. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Starnes  of  Alabama:  On  page  19. 
strike  out  lines  7  to  10.  Inclusive,  and  insert  the  following  .of 
this  title  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  Imprlson- 
mint  for  not  more  than  10  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  mor«  J^ 
♦10.000.  or  both,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  any  alien  who  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
forthwith  be  deported  in  the." 

Mr  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  puiTXJse 
of  this  amendment  is  to  perfect  the  language  of  the  biU  and 
to  make  it  more  easily  and  properly  admmistered  by  the 
proper  officials  of  our  Government,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  fine  or  imprisonment  for  violation  is  to  be  imposed  only 
after  conviction,  and  to  make  the  violators  deporuble  only 
after  conviction  by  the  courts.  _.  ,  , 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It  certainly 
makes  it  clear  that  the  bill  is  aimed  only  at  violators  of  the 
law  Those  of  us  who  have  read  this  bill  carefully,  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  this  problem,  know  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  Congress,  regardless  of  the  section  from 
which  he  comes,  who  is  interested  in  persecution,  or  has  any 
personal  feelings  against  a  law-abiding  alien  who  comes  to 
this  country  to  become  a  good  citizen.  He  is  welcomed,  pro- 
vided he  comes  here  legally,  and  a  good  alien  will  come  in  no 
other  way.  This  amendment  is  to  remove  all  doubt  that  it 
is  intended  to  strike  at  anyone  except  an  alien  who  violates 

our  laws.  ,         :.^  ^  xi.        i 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  heretofore,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  this  country  for  those  who  come  here  for  an 
unlawful  or  an  Ulegal  purpose.  Every  safeguard  in  the  world 
should  be  placed  aroimd  those  who  come  here  lawfully,  for 
good  purposes,  or  to  become  good  citizens.  But  no  mercy, 
no  helping  hand  should  be  extended  to  one  who  comes  here 

othci'wisc 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was  the 

intention  of  the  committee  to  have  the  deporUtion  based  on 
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a  conviction  In  a  court.    I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  a  sound  amendment  and  clarifies  the  situation. 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

his  contribution. 

I  would  to  God  that  more  of  the  legislation  passed  in  this 
Congress  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  would  have  required 
court  action  before  penalties  were  Imposed,  or  at  least  gave 
United  States  citizens  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  courts. 
[Applause.] 
Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKS.    Will  the  gentleman's  amendment  affect 
the  situation  as  to  whether  or  not  an  alien  should  serve  the 
time  after  sentence,  before  being  deported  or  not? 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     No;  it  does  not.     R  requires 
the  court  to  impose  the  fine  or  Imprisonment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   is  on  the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
is  on  the  Clerk's  desk.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Izac:  Strike  out  all  of  title  I. 
Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  title  might  weU  be  termed 
the  "Army  and  Navy  wet-nurse  bill  of  1939." 

Have  we  reached  the  point  in  this  country  when  we  can 
no  longer  depend  on  the  boys  you  and  I  send  to  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Military  Academy  and  to  the  training  sta- 
tions of  this  country  and  to  the  camps  in  the  Army?     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  considerable  conflict  in  both  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  about  the  advisabiUty 
of  ever  enacting  legislation  of  this  type.    If  we  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  reached  such  a  stage  in  this  country  that  the 
very  youth  is  subversive,  then  we  had  better  look  to  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  and  try  to  take  care  of  the 
economic  conditions  which  bring  about  such  a  condition. 
It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  and  insult  to  the  type  of  young 
men  we  are  bringing  into  the  armed  forces  of  this  country 
today.    They  are  the  highest  tj-pe,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
have  ever  had.    You  give  them  a  fine  training.    They  come 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  and  you  say  to  them  when 
they  come  in,  "We  trust  you  to  be  soldiers  and  sailors,  but 
we  carmot  trust  you  to  be  loyal  Americans."    It  i$  so  ridicu- 
lous on  the  face  of  it.  I 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  enact. 
That  is  some  kind  of  legislation  against  the  espionage  that  is 
going  on  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  our 
yellow  friends  from  across  the  water.     [Applause.!     That  is 
the  type  of  thing  I  would  like  to  see  stopped  in  this  country. 
They  are  not  tampering  with  the  young  boys  on  board  ship 
or  the  young  boys  in  the  Army  posts.    They  are  getting  the 
secrets  that  they  think  will  enable  them,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  defeat  this  Nation  and  gain  the  supremacy  that 
they  are  endeavoring  now  to  wreak  on  the  whole  Orient. 
I  do  not  take  seriously  the  complaint  of  some  of  our  intelli- 
gence officers  that  there  is  this  danger  because  of  some  pam- 
phlets that  are  being  handed  out  when  a  boy  goes  on  leave. 
After  he  has  passed  the  gangway  he  is  on  shore;  they  can 
reach  him  and  they  can  turn  him  against  democratic  insti- 
tutions, you  say.    Why,  It  Is  an  insult  to  his  intelligence. 
I  believe  we  can  best  correct  any  evil  condition  that  may 
resiUt  from  the  type  of  subversive  activity  that  is  bkely  to 
cause  the  downfall  of  democratic  Institutions  by  going  to 
the  heart  of  the  trouble,  as  my  colleague  from  California 
has  pointed  out.  and  correcting  intolerable  economic  con- 
ditions;   because,   today,   reports  from  all   the  rest   of   the 
world  are  to  the  effect  that  war  is  very  imminent,  that 
people  are  faUlistic.  nobody  smiles  any  more;  and  that  Is 
V  condition  that  will  be  brought  Into  this  country  if  our 
naval  and  armed  forces  are  not  loyal. 
Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  IZAC.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  The  gentleman  was  in  the  Navy  for  how 
many  years? 

Mr.  IZAC.  Oh,  very  few;  10  years. 
-  Mr.  PATRICK.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  title  I  of  the  bill  which  makes  it 
unlawful  for  anyone  to  interfere  with,  impair,  or  influence 
the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Coast  Guard,  and  so  on,  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  the  men  whom  we  send  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

Mr.  IZAC.    Oh,  no;  the  enlisted  men  as  well. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  As  I  understand  title  I  of  the  bill,  which 
the  gentleman  would  have  us  strike  out,  it  seeks  to  protect 
the  men  in  the  armed  forces  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  I21AC.  That  is  correct;  but  if  they  need  protecting, 
then  we  are  in  a  very  bad  way.     [Applause. 1 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Well,  it  is  an  armoyance  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PADDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  seeks  to  strike  out  title  I  of  this  bill  under 
which  we  hope  to  protect  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  frcm  being  exposed  to  those  who  engage  in  spreading 
subversive  doctrines.  Anyone  who  has  even  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  our  Army  and  Navy  knows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  are  not  at  all  times  under  the  control  of 
the  officers  of  these  branches  of  the  service;  and.  most  cer- 
tainly, any  man  who  has  ever  had  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  an  Army  post  knows  there  are  detrimental  influences 
near  those  posts  which  are  working  at  all  times.  Every  man 
knows  that  around  every  Army  post  is  gathered  a  settlement 
of  interests  that  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  morale  of  the 
men  of  the  Army  and  over  which  interests  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  Army  have  no  control,  because  they  are  outside  their 
jurisdiction.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  naval  stations. 
Able  as  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is,  high 
as  is  the  character  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  nevertheless  we,  the  Congress  who  are  charged  with 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  gov-r 
emment  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  should  protect  them  from 
being  subj^ected  to  the  influence  of  those  who  spread  these 
subversive  doctrines. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FADDIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  laws  aimed  at  the  robber, 
and  other  laws  designed  to  protect  society  that  are  aimed  at 
criminals.  This  law  is  aimed  at  those  who  entertain  a  crim- 
inal intent  toward  our  Government  and  who  would  over- 
throw it  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Exactly.  To  hear  some  of  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  speak  one  would  think  this  law  in  its  entirety 
were  aimed  only  at  the  alien  with  good  intentions,  but  as  I 
read  the  law,  and  I  believe  I  am  able  to  read  the  English 
language,  it  is  aimed  only  at  those  who  desire  to  break  our 
laws,  it  is  aimed  only  at  the  criminal.  There  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  stand  up  here  and  shed  crocodile  tears  about 
the  poor,  innocent  alien.  This  does  not  catch  the  innocent 
alien.  [Applause,]  As  for  me,  I  believe  it  is  time  we  were 
giving  the  United  States  of  America  a  break  and  forgot  the 
"poor  alien."    [Applause.] 

Now,  replying  to  the  gentleman  from  California  on  the 
matter  of  the  espionage  of  his  yellow  friends,  as  he  called 
them,  I  will  name  them — the  Japs.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  while  the  Japs  may  be  the  bugaboo 
of  the  west  coast,  we  on  the  east  coast  have  influences  just 
as  detrimental  as  the  Japanese  are  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  KELLER.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  FADDIS.  What  are  they?  The  Commimists.  The 
Communists  in  our  large  metroipolitan  centers  that  are  work- 
ing all  the  time  to  destroy  our  form  of  government.  They 
maintain  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  protect  them  in 
their  activities  to  destroy  this  Government  in  order  that 
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they  may  replace  it  with  a  g3\'emment  of  another  type,  but 
should  their  efforts  succeed,  fhe  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  last 
overnight  in  their  hands. 

I  say  for  the  sake  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  morale  o  the  United  States,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  i  iJalif omia  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Chai]  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FADDIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  Nazis  and 
the  Pelleyites  are  not  just  ;s  aggravating  as  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Mr.  FADDIS.  They  are  all  alike — un-American  and  un- 
desirable.   [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairms  n.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chalrma  n,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther  i  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairr  lan.  I  have  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  I  com  ess  with  a  good  deal  more  of 
amusement,  to  the  speeches  in  support  of  this  measure, 
especially  those  who  stand  up  here  and  advocate  that  a 
Congressman  must  not  smle;  that  he  does  not  dare  to 
laugh;  and  if  he  does  either  le  does  not  earn  $10,000  a  year. 
He  must  keep  a  long  face  ind  look  as  serious  as  possible 
and  be  so  darned  dignified  hat  nobody  will  dare  to  speak 
to  him  except  another  Congressman  of  the  same  type.  To 
my  mind  it  is  about  the  best  ^piece  of  clowning  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time. 

rikes  me  about  as  follows:  We 
my  judgment,  that  we  need  to 
the  inroads  referred  to  in  the 
understand  how  any  man  who 
has  been  a  soldier  or  a  sailtir,  or  who  has  had  the  training 
of  one,  can  be  so  terribly  v: -ought  up  over  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  morals  of  the  boys  in  khaki.  I  really  do  not 
get  it.     I  understand  perfectly  well  that  we  ought  to  do 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  s 
have  already  all  the  laws,  in 
protect  our  country  against 
pending  bill.    I  do  not  quite 


what  we  can  to  support  the 
but  the  Army  and  Navy,  as 


morale  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
[  understand  It,  have  been  able 
At  least  that  has  been 


to  take  care  of  themselves,  a »  a  rule 
my  observation. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
find  it  necessary  to  protect  ihe  officers  and  privates  of  the 
Army  and  the  sergeants  in  I  the  Army  and  the  other  boys 
In  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  t  link  they  are  still  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  I  th  nk  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ceitainly  vote  against  any  bill  of 
this  character  because  it  goes  far  beyond  the  mark  that 
I  understand  is  Americanism.  I  would  not  be  able  to  for- 
give myself  if  I  lent  support  1 3  it. 

I  want  to  call  yoin-  atten  ion  again  to  what  one  of  the 
gentlemen  said  here  with  reference  to  what  we  have  re- 
ceived from  foreigners,  who  were  aliens  when  they  came  to 
this  country.  For  the  benel  t  of  those  who  may  be  afraid 
that  I  am  going  to  adversely  affect  the  morals  of  the  House, 
those  who  are  afraid  that  |  may  laugh  a  little  once  in  a 
while,  I  am  going  to  state 
came  here  some  little  while 


I  remember  it. 

then  some  of  them  went  out 


this  to  those  whose  ancestors 

ago;  that  my  ancestors  on  my 
mother's  side  came  here  a  lor  g  time  ago. 
They  came  to  the  old  Tar  :  leel  State  about  1634  or  1635,  as 
They  lived  tpere  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 

to  Illinois  and  have  lived  there 
ever  since.  They  carried  tHelr  guns  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  »  exican  War,  and  other  wars  of 
this  country.  On  my  pater  lal  side,  my  old  German-bom 
grandfather  came  across  to  t  lis  country  because  he  failed  to 
make  a  republic  in  his  own  o  )untry.    He  gave  his  life  for  the 

He  took  his  five  sons  out  with 


maintenance  of  the  Union. 
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him  into  the  Army,  the  youngest  one  13  years  old,  who  also 
died  with  his  uniform  on.  They  were  a  part  of  the  400.000 
Union  soldiers  bom  in  Germany  and  Austria  who  saved 
the  Union  vmder  Abe  Lincoln.  I  only  state  that  for  the 
reason  I  did  not  want  the  Members  to  get  the  idea  that 
I  just  came  over,  since  some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  a 
crime.  I  have  been  over  here  long  enough  that  I  can  read 
and  imderstand  something  of  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence means  and  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides.  When 
we  come  to  the  point  that  we  make  something  a  crime  for 
a  foreigner  that  is  not  also  a  crime  for  an  American  citizen, 
we  are  going  much  too  far,  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  if  we  do  so. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out 

the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  personally  I  regret  that  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  has  to  take  a  whole  day  to  pass  upon  a  measure 
of  this  sort.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary.  I  think  there  are 
plenty  of  statutes  on  the  books  now  which  are  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  any  propaganda  which  may  have  any  effect 
on  the  armed  forces  of  this  coimtry.  The  passage  of  this 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  do  not  have  any  confidence  or  any  faith  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country,  and  in  the  personnel  of  those 
forces.  It  is  a  confession  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  that 
we  believe  the  boys  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  so  weak  that 
they  will  fall  for  any  propagEuada  that  may  be  presented  to 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  this  act  Is  a  step  away 
from  our  reliance  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  our  own  belief  in  the  principles  of  democracy. 

I  want  to  now  go  to  a  subject  that  has  been  brought  up 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  with  reference  to  the 
second  section  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  pamphlets  and 
letters  which  a  person  may  have  in  his  or  her  possession. 
The  second  section  says  that  a  search  warrant  may  be  issued 
to  recover  from  any  person  or  any  place  any  paper  or  pam- 
phlet which  the  person  may  have  in  his  or  her  possession  of 
the  character  described  in  section  1.    As  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a  Congressman  receives  a  lot 
of  letters.     I  am  a  member  of  the  Organized  Reserves  of 
the  United  States  Army.    Now.  suppose  a  constituent  who 
has  no  faith  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army,  really  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  trying  to  force  this  country  into  war,  as  has  been 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  wrote  me  that  I 
should  immediately  resign  from  the  Organized  Reserves  for 
that  reason.    In  other  words,  he  would  be  advocating  that 
I  should  be  disloyal  to  my  oath  as  a  Reserve  officer.    In  that 
instance  would  the  gentleman  suggest  that  I  would  be  vio- 
lating this  particular  section  of  the  bill  if  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately destroy  that  letter?    Because  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  a  search  warrant  would  certainly  lie  to  search  my  office 
and  search  my  person  in  order  to  get  possession  of  that 
particular  letter. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not,  because  the  intent  of  the 
person  that  wrote  that  letter  was  to  influence  me  to  do  a 
disloyal  act,  and  that  paper  is  recoverable  by  a  search  war- 
ant.    Will  the  gentleman  answer  me  on  that? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  the  one  who  sought  to  make  the 
gentleman  disloyal.  It  is  aimed  at  the  instigator  rather 
than  the  recipient  of  that  printed  matter.  The  search- 
warrant  provision  applies  only  to  him.  and  not  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  search-warrant  provision  would 
certainly  be  for  the  recovery  of  any  of  these  papers,  letters, 
or  pamphlets.  Suppose  that  letter,  or  letters  of  that  sort, 
were  in  my  possession ;  you  would  not  issue  a  search  warrant 
against  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  to  me;  the  search 
warrant  would  be  directed  against  me  or  my  office,  so  that 
the  letter  could  be  recovered  from  my  files. 
Mr.  HOBBS.    No. 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  secUon. 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  gentleman  has  any  other  inter- 
pretation of  that  he  will  be  sustained,  because  the  section 
says  that  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper  may  be  taken  from 
any  house  or  other  place  in  which  it  may  be  found.  It  may 
be  found  in  my  files  in  my  office,  and  naturally  the  search 
warrant  must  be  directed  against  me. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  gentleman  asked  me  a  question  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  Interpretation  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  great  lawyer  that  he  is.  seems 
to  put  upon  this  section  is  tenable.  This  provision  Is  aimed 
at  the  headquarters  of  such  a  propaganda  organization,  that 
sends  out  tons  and  tons  of  such  literature  and  pumps  It  Into 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  today.  It  Is  not 
aimed  at  the  gentleman  and  It  cannot  be  used  against  him. 
It  never  would  be  used  against  the  gentleman  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  or  any  other  honest-to-God  American 

citizen.  

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  gentleman  will  admit  that 
under  the  wording  of  section  2  of  this  act  a  search  warrant 
would  lie  against  me  if  I  had  in  my  possession  any  letters  of 
that  sort?    The   gentleman   certainly   will   not   deny   that, 

win  he? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  certainly  will  deny  that  any  judge  on  earth 
would  Issue  a  search  warrant  against  the  gentleman  or  any- 
body like  him.  I 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ' 
Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 

last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  to  strike  out  section  1  of 
this  bill.  This  Is  the  last  country  In  the  world  to  maintain 
democratic  InstltuUons.  It  Is  the  one  country,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  anticipates  a  genuine,  bona  fide  election  In  1940 
which  will  determine  Its  representative  government  for  the 
next  4  years.  This  Is  the  one  Nation  In  the  world  that  still 
Is  able  to  raise  Its  armed  forces  by  the  volimteer  method. 
Even  England  had  to  make  military  service  compulsory.  This 
country  is  still  maintaining  its  defenses  by  volunteers.  Every 
man  in  the  Na\T  and  every  man  in  the  Army,  every  man  in 
the  Coast  Guard  and  every  man  in  the  Reserves,  is  In  the 
armed  service  because  he  wants  to  be  there.  If  he  Is  in 
that  armed  service,  that  Is  enough  assurance  to  me  of  his 
patrioUsm,  his  courage,  and  his  desire  to  protect  this  country. 
To  me  that  is  a  certificate  of  his  patriotism  to  the  extent 
that  he  does  not  need  to  have  his  mail  censored  or  sifted  so 
that  he  shall  be  given  what  he  Is  capable  of  understanding  or 
capable  of  digesting.  He  does  not  need  any  service;  he  does 
not  need  any  censorship.  He  will  be  able  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    The  gentleman  knows,  does  he  not,  that 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  men  volunteering  in  the 
Army  in  order  to  get  secrets  and  to  Interfere  with  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes  and  ammunition? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Certainly.  The  Army  or  the  Navy  can 
expel  and  punish  such  persons  without  any  legislation  of  this 
sort. 

Mr  SOUTH.  But  the  gentleman  said  the  mere  fact  that 
they  volunteered  to  join  the  Arijfiy  was  all  the  guarantee  he 
would  want  as  to  their  loyalty. 

Mr  FERGUSON.  They  soon  are  discovered  if  they  are 
joining  for  that  purpose.  We  certainly  have  some  well- 
educated  officers  m  our  service.  I  can  well  imagine  under 
a  very  narrow  interpretation  of  this  biU  that  an  officer's 
quarters  might  be  searched  and  the  officer  be  very  severely 
embarrassed  because  he  had  a  copy  of  Karl  Marx's  book  on 
Capital  In  his  library.  It  could  be  easUy  carried  that  far 
and  It  has  been  carried  that  far  in  times  of  hysteria  In  all 
countries.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  might  be  criminal 
to  have  books  on  communism  In  his  possession  and  that  his 
quarters  might  be  searched  and  that  material  seized. 
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If  we  have  to  protect  our  armed  forces  from  subversive 
literature  we  must  admit  we  are  the  poorest  salesmen  of 
democracy  In  the  world.  We  have  every  advantage  in  this 
country.  Our  armed  forces  are  better  equipped,  better  paid, 
and  better  entertained.  Are  we  going  to  say  that  we  are 
incapable  of  selling  our  armed  forces,  who  joined  the  service 
voluntarily,  on  the  advantages  of  democracy,  that  we  have 
to  watch  their  mail,  and  that  we  have  to  supervise  their 
reading,  for  fear  that  they  who  are  enjoying  the  advantages 
^f  our  armed  service  and  doing  so  on  their  own  volition  will 
be  sold  on  the  advantages  of  going  toward  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  they  lose  the  very  liberties  they  now  have 
In   this  Nation?      rApplause.l 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  on  this  bill  now  for  4  hours. 
As  the  author  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  exhausted  about  all  the  necessary  sob  stuff  about 
the  poor  alien  and  we  might  now  begin  to  consider  some- 
thing about  the  American  people. 

The  particular  item  that  Is  under  discus.sion  at  this  time 
was  not  written  by  me.  It  was  first  written  by  the  Mc- 
Cormack  committee,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACKl  has  told  you  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
after  an  investigation  authorized  by  this  Congress  into  sub- 
versive activities.  It  lay  dormant  after  that  for  several  years 
and  this  year  the  Navy  Department  redrafted  that  bill  and 
aent  it  to  the  Congress  asking  for  its  adoption. 

Do  you  prefer  to  take  the  statement  of  gentlemen  who 
dislike  this  kind  of  legislation  as  to  what  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  need,  or  will  you  take  the  statement  of  the 
experienced  oflBcers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  who  tell 
you  their  need  and  tell  you  that  they  need  legislation  of 
this  kind.  This  is  the  simple  question  presented  to  this 
committee  on  this  motion,  and  I  took  the  floor  simply  to 
read  a  statement  from  the  ofiBcer  of  the  Navy  who  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  advocacy  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Not  at  this  time. 

I  take  the  time  now  to  read  this  statement  to  you  be- 
cause gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  the  Navy  Department  on  this  subject  have, 
for  some  reason,  omitted  to  read  this  particular  statement 
of  Lieutenant  Nunn.  When  he  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  he  said: 

The  last  time  we  came  before  Congress  with  this  request  we 
were  forced  to  say  there  had  been  no  apparent  damage  done. 
I  am  afraid  now,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  to  report  that  damage 
Is  being  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  measure  was  renewed 
after  it  was  aUowed  to  lie  dormant  d\irlng  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  choice  is  ycurs,  whether  you  will  take  the  word  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  who  have  had  experience  with  this 
matter,  or  take  the  word  of  those  who  dislike  legislation 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes;  I  yield  if  I  have  any  more 
time. 

Mr.  IZAC.  The  gentleman  named  the  officer  who  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Will  the  gentleman  state  it 
again,  please? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  was  lieutenant  Nunn, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    lieutenant  Niuin  and  Commander  Bledsoe. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  gentleman  that  these 
are  very  subordinate  officers,  and  that  you  did  not  hear  from 
the, head  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  did  hear  from  everybody  in 
the  Navy  Department  from  the  Secretary  down.  When  any 
officer  of  the  Navy  is  sent  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  advocating  legislation  which  the  Department  wants, 
he  is  representing  the  head  of  the  Navy. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia 
who  comes  here  representing 


Mr.  IZAC.  Does  the  genleman  know  there  is  a  strong 
conflict  of  opinion  in  the  Na\'y  Department  and  in  the  War 
Department,  and  this  is  the  [first  year  the  War  Department 
ever  asked  for  legislation  ge  tliis  kind,  being  against  biUs 
similar  to  this? 

We  cannot  go  behind  the  man 
a  department,  and  if  there  was 
any  such  division  of  opinion^  it  never  came  to  the  notice  of 
this  committee. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  duestion  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fron  California  [Mr.  IzacI. 

The  question  was  taken;  j  nd  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  IzAc)  there  were — ayes  3),  noes  115. 

So  the  amendment  was  re  ected. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairmin.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.JMARCANTONio],  which  I  appreci- 
ate very  deeply,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  committee  sibstitute  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  committee  substitute  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  fallows: 


tie 


m«[nber 


Stat  !s 


Sec.  6.   (a)    Section  19  of 
1917    (39   Stat.   889;    U.   S.   C. 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  19.  At  any  time  within 
at  the  time  of  entry  was  a 
excluded  by  law;   any  alien  w 
be   found    in   the   United 
violation  of  any  other  law  of 
at  any  time  after  entry  knowingly 
couraged,  induced,  assisted,  aqetted, 
enter,  or  try  to  enter  the  Unl 
alien  engaged  at  any  time  a 
government  or  International 
character  of  the  Government 
policies;  any  alien  who  has  at 
of  violation  of  a  State  narcotic 
entry    possesses    or    carries    an; ' 
which  shoots  or  is  designed 
matically  more  than  one   sho 
single  function  of  the  trigger, 
silencer,  or  a  weapon  commonly 
alien  who  at  any  time  after 
teaching  the  unlawful  destruAlon 
teaching  anarchy,  or  the  oveiithrow 
Government  of  the  United 
assaasinatlon  of  public  officials; 
entry  becomes  a  public  charge 
to  have  arisen  subsequent  to 
vlded,  any  alien  who  Is  s 
1  year  or  more  because  of 
Involving  moral  turpitude, 
of  the  alien  to  the  United 
an  limiate  of  or  connected  with 
prostitution  or  practicing 
entered  the  United  States,  or 
benefit  frcm  any  part  of  the 
who  manages  or  is  employed 
house   of  prostitution  or  mus 
amvLsement    or    resort    habltu4lly 
where  prostitutes  gather,  or 
or  protects  or  promises  to  protfect 
alien  who  shall  Import  or  attem  )t 
pose  of  prostitution  or  for  anj 
who,  after  being  excluded  and 
as  a  prostitute,  or  as  a  pfociirei 
the   business   of   prostitjitlon 
other  Immoral  purposes  In  any 
shall  rettjrn  to  and  enter  the 
and    Imprisoned    for    a 
section    4   hereof;    any   alien 
the  commission,   prior  to 
misdemeanor    involving    moral 
3    years    after    entry,    any 
United  States  by  water  at  any 
natcd  by  immisration  officials 
one  designated  as  a  port  of 
of  Immigration  and 
by  immigration  and  naturalization 
Inspection,  shall,  upon  the 
taken  Into  custody  and  deport^ 
an  American  citizen  of  a  feme! 
exclusion  or  deportation  of  w4ich 


Immigration  Act  of  February  5, 


vlolat  on 
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title   8,  sec.    155),   as  amended,   is 


5  years  after  entry,  any  alien  who 
of  one  or  more  of  the  classes 
o  shall  have  entered  or  who  shall 
In   violation   of   this   act,   or    In 
the  United  States;    any  alien  who 
and  for  gain,  shall  have  en- 
or  aided  any  other  alien  to 
ed  States  in  violation  of  law;   any 
entry  In  espionage  for  a  foreign 
itlcal  agency  seeking  to  change  the 
the  United  States  or  influence  Its 
my  time  after  entry  been  convicted 
aw;  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after 
weapon    without    legal    authority 
shoot  automatically  or  semiauto- 
wlthout  manual   reloading,  by  a 
any  firearm  that  has  a  muffler  or 
called  a  sawed -off  shotgun;    any 
^try  shall  be  found  advocating  or 
of  property,  or  advocating  or 
by  force  or  violence   of  the 
or  of  all  forms  of  law  or  the 
any  alien  who  within  5  years  after 
'rom  causes  not  affirmatively  shown 
andlng;  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
in  this  country  of  a  crime 
itted  at  any  time  after  the  entry 
any  alien  who  shall  be  found 
the  management  of  a  house  of 
after  such  alien  shall  have 
shall  receive,  share  in.  or  derive 
eirnlngs  of  any  prostitute;  any  alien 
by.  In,  or  in  connection  with  any 
or  dance   hall   or  other  place   of 
frequented    by    prostitutes,    or 
in  any  way  assists  any  prostitute 
from  arrest  any  prostitute;  any 
to  import  any  person  for  the  pur- 
other  inunoral  purpose:   any  alien 
deported  or  arrested  and  deported 
,  or  as  having  been  connected  with 
I  >r   Importation    for   prostitution   or 
of  the  ways  hereinbefore  specified. 
United  States;  any  alien  convicted 
of    any    of    the    provisions    of 
was   convicted,    or    who    admits 
,  of   a  felony  or   other  crime   or 
turpitude;     at    any    time    within 
who    shall    have    entered    the 
time  or  place  other  than  as  deslg* 
Dr  by  land  at  any  place  other  than 
for  aliens  by  the  Commissioner 
or  at  any  time  not  designated 
officials,  or  who  enters  without 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be 
Protided,  That  the  marriage  to 
of  the  sexually  immoral  classes,  the 
is  prescribed  by  this  act,  shaU 
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not    invest    such    female   with    United    States    citizenship    If    the 
marriage  of  such  alien  female  shall  be  solemnized  after  her  arrest 
or  after  the  commission  of  acts  which  make  her  liable  to  deporta- 
tion under  this  act:  Provided  further.  That  the  provision  of  this 
section  respecting  the  deportation  of  aliens  convicted  of   a  crime 
Involving   moral   turpitude  shall   not   apply  to  one   who  has   been 
pardoned,  nor  shall  such  deportation  be  made  or  directed  n  the 
court   or  Judge  thereof,  sentencing  such  alien  for  such  crime  shau, 
at  the  time  of  Imposmg  Judgment  or  passing  sentence  or  within 
30  days  thereafter,  due  notice  having  first   been  given  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  such  alien  shall  not  be  deported   in  pursuance  of 
this   act-    nor   shaU   any  alien   convicted   as  aforesaid   be   deported 
until  after  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment,  or  the  entry  of 
an  order  releasing  him  on  probation  or  parole:  Provided  further , 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section,  with  the  exceptions  herein- 
before noted,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aUens  therein 
mentioned  irrespective  of  the  time  of  their  entry  Into  the  United 
States:   Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  the  cases  of  aliens  who  come  to  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  from  the  insular  possessions  thereof:   Prorid*d 
further,  That  any  person  who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  entered  or  been 
found  In  the  United  States  In  violation  of  any  other  law  thereof 
which   imposes  on   such  person  the   burden   of   proving   his  right 
to  enter  or  remain,  and  who  shall  fall  to  establish  the  existence  of 
the  right  claimed,  shall  be  deported  to  the  place  specified  In  such 
other  law.     In  every  case  where  any  person  is  ordered   deported 
from   the   United   States   under   the   provisions   of   this   act.    or   of 
any  law  or  treaty,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  be 
final." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  act  done  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  but  such  section  19  shaU  be  enfCHt*d  with  respect  to  any  such 
act  as  If  such  amendments  had  not  been  made. 

TriLK  m 
BBC.   7.  That   the   act   entitled   "An   act   to   exclude   and   expel 
from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  members  of  the  anarchistic 
and   similar  classes,"  approved  October   16,   1918.   a»  amended.   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  That  any  alien  who  is  at  the  time  of  his  application 

for   admission   into   the   United  States   or   who  was   at   any  time 

theretofore    a    member    of    any    one    of    the    foUowlng -described 

classes  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  Into  the  United  States. 

"(a)   Aliens  who  are  anarchists. 

"(b)  Aliens  who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society, 
or  group  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  opposition  to  all 
organized   government. 

"(c)  Aliens  who  believe  In.  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who 
are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association, 
society,  or  group  that  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches 
(1)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  aU  forms  of  law:  or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity, 
or  proprietv  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or 
officers  (either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized 
government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character:  or  (3)  the 
unlawful    damage.    Injury,    or    destruction    of    property;    or    (4) 

sabotage.  ,^^  . 

"(d)  Aliens  who  write,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  pub- 
lished or  who  knowingly  circulate,  distribute,  print,  or  display, 
or  knowingly  cause  to  be  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  pub- 
lished or  displayed,  or  who  knowingly  have  In  their  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  clrciUation,  dlsUibution,  publication,  or  dis- 
play any  ^Titten  or  printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  or 
teaching  opposition  to  all  organized  government,  or  advising, 
advocating,  or  teaching  (1)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  aU  forms  of  law; 
or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaUit- 
Ing  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific  Indi- 
viduals or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  organized  government;  or  (3)  the  unlaw- 
ful damage.  Injury,  or  destruction  of  property;   or   (4)    sabotage. 

"(e)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organ- 
ization association,  society,  or  group  that  writes,  circulates,  dis- 
tributes prints,  publishes,  or  displays,  or  causes  to  be  written, 
circulated,  distribtued.  printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  that 
has  m  Its  possesison  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution, 
publication,  issue,  or  display  any  written  or  printed  mrflter  of 
the  character  described  in  subdivision  (d).  ^      v.* 

"It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  section  that  membership 
In  any  one  of  such  classes  at  the  time  admission  is  sought  or  at 
any  time  theretofore,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration  or  how  far 
In  the  past,  shall  prevent  admission. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  (1)  The  giving,  loaning,  or 
promising  of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  be  used  for  the  ad- 
vising advocacy,  or  teaching  of  any  doctrine  above  enunierated 
shall  constitute  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  such  doc- 
trine; and  (2)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  promising  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  to  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  of 
the  character  above  described  shall  constitute  affiliation  therewith; 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive  defi- 
nition of  advising,  advocacy,  teaching,  or  affiliation.  ^       _ 

"Sec  2  That  any  alien  who.  knowingly  and  voluntarily  at  any 
time  became  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aUens  enumer- 


ated m  section  1  of  this  act.  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  be  taken  Into  custody  and  deported  In  the  manner 
provided  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1817.  The  pro- 
visions of  thts  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aliens 
mentioned  in  this  act.  irrespective  of  the  time  of  their  entry  into 
the  United  States.  The  fact  of  the  membership  of  any  alien  In 
any  class  of  aliens  indicated  In  section  1  of  this  act  shall,  of  Itself, 
authorize  and  require  his  deportation:  wholly  without  regard  to 
the  place,  time,  length,  or  character  of  such  membership. 

"It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  section  that  member- 
ship In  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  1  of 
this  act.  at  any  time,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration  or  how  far 
In  the  past,  irrespective  of  Its  termination  or  of  how  it  may  have 
ceased,  shall  require  deportation. 

"Sec.  3.  That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has  been  excluded 
and  deported  or  arrested  and  deported  In  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  thereafter  retvirn  to  or  enter  the  United  States  or 
attempt  to  return  to  or  to  enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  5  years;  and  shall, 
upon  the  termination  of  such  imprisonment,  be  taken  Into  custody, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  deported  In  the 
manner  provided  In  the   Immigration  Act  of  February   5,   1917.'' 

TrrLE  rv 
Sec.  8.  No  Immigration  visa  shall  hereafter  be  Issued  to  any 
alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  SUtes  unless  said  alien  has  been 
fingerprinted  In  triplicate;  one  copy  of  the  fingerprint  record  to  be 
utilized  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  consul  In  ascerUlnlng  whether 
or  not  the  person  making  application  for  entry  is  the  person 
whose  name  Is  set  forth  in  the  application  and  whether  or  not  the 
applicant  has  a  criminal  record  or  other  statutory  dlsqualificaUon 
which  would  exclude  him  from  entering  the  United  States;  the 
second  copy  of  the  fingerprint  record  to  be  attached  to  the  alien* 
Immigration  visa  to  provide  for  verification  of  the  Immigrant's 
Identity  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  third  copy  of  the  fingerprint  record  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Division  of  Identification  of  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  for  filing 
In  the  alien  section  of  its  noncriminal  records. 


Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  now  offer. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  i 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Starnes  of  Alabama:  On  page  30, 
strike  out  lines  5  to  10.  Inclusive,  and  insert  the  following:  "enter 
the  United  Stotes  in  violation  of  law;  any  alien  who  has  been  con- 
victed of.  or  who  has  admitted  In  writing  that  he  has  engaged  In 
espionage  or  sabotage  for  a  foreign  government  since  entry  into  the 
United  States;  any  alien  who.  at  any  time  after  entry,  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  or  conspiracy  to  violate  any  narcotics 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  Territory.  Insular  posses- 
sion or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  has  been  Judicially  com- 
mitted to  a  public  or  private  institution  as  a  habitual  user  ol 
narcotic  drugs;  any  alien." 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
take  all  the  time.    This  is  another  perfecting  amendment. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have  today  is  the  ques- 
tion of  espionage  by  aliens.  Recent  press  dispatches  disclose 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  activities  of  alien  spies  in  this 
country  during  the  past  12  months. 

This  House  has  already  passed  by  unanimous  consent  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  (H.  R.  6724)  to  deport  aUen  spies  and 
saboteurs  and  alien  violators  of  State  narcotic  laws,  and  the 
Senate  Immigration  Committee  has  reported  that  bill  favor- 
ably and  it  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  This  language 
is  to  cause  the  language  of  the  present  bUl  dealing  with  the 
same  problem  to  conform  with  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  the  House  has  already  approved. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  VirginU 
[Mr  Smith]  and  myself  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hobbs],  in  charge  of  the  bill,  are  pleased 
to  accept  his  amendment.  i 

Mr   STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  this  is  another  evidence  of  our 
intention  to  require  court  conviction  in  order  to  protect  an 
alien  charged  with  a  \iolation  of  the  law  from  unwarranted 
deportation.  We  seek  to  place  around  an  alien  the  protec- 
tive arm  of  the  law  and  reaffirm  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  those  who  have 
been  so  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  this  very  bill,  less  than 
2  years  ago  voted  down  an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
genUeman   from   Alabama    IMr.  HobbsI    which   sought   to 


i;     ?! 
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place  the  protecting  arm  of  the  courts  around  American 
citizens  and  the  property  of  American  citizens.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  vote  for  any  amendment 
that  has  for  its  purpose  the  obliteration  of  un-American 
activities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago, 
July  19,  that  I  inserted  in  the  daily  Record  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  German  bund  activities  In  the 
United  States.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  so- 
called  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  bund  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  In  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  which  fills  14  volumes,  I  find  there  are 
only  about  7,000  members  of  the  so-called  German  bund. 
They  are  not  considered  sufiBciently  dangerous  by  the  De- 

partment  of  Justice  to  deserve  any  special  attention.    The 

real  danger  in  the  United  States  is  not  from  activities  of 
that  sort,  although  I  must  grant  that  they  are  un-Amer- 
ican activities.  The  danger  lies  entirely  in  communism  as 
It  exists  now  and  as  it  has  existed  for  over  26  years,  and 
for  the  last  20  years  very  actively.  If  the  Members  will 
look  back  they  will  find  in  Senate  Docimient  14  a  complete 
resume  of  communistic  activities  prepared  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]  inserted  that  same  report  in  the  Record  of 
June  1,  1937. 

I  shall  call  attention  now  to  some  of  the  un-American 
organizations  and  extend  their  names  in  the  Record.  We 
have  the  National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  Associa- 
tion; the  Committee  on  Neutrality  Legislation;  the  Peoples 
lobby;  the  American  Commonwealth  Political  Federation; 
the  American  Commonwealth  Plan;  the  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration of  New  York,  Inc.;  the  Commonwealth  Federation, 
April  1937;  the  Survey  Associates;  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy;  the  Public  Ownership  League;  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  national  committee  and  board  of 
directors  of  that  imion;  the  cooperative  movement;  the  Util- 
ities Consumers  and  Investors  League  (of  Illinois) ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Economic  Policy;  the  Communist  Party 
headed  by  Earl  Browder,  William  Z.  Foster,  Herbert  Ben- 
jamin, Sidney  Hillman,  Israel  Amter,  and  so  forth;  the 
Workers  Alliance,  with  David  Lasser,  Herbert  Benjamin, 
Angelo  Herndon,  Earl  Browder,  and  others;  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization,  C.  I.  O.,  John  L.  Lewis,  Charles 
P.  Howard,  John  Brophy,  Sidney  Hillman,  David  Du- 
binsky.  and  others;  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
William  Leiserson  and  Rev.  Kenneth  Lyons;  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  financed  by  the  Falk  Foundation;  the 
National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation;  the  Washington 
Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy,  with  Leon  Henderson,  presi- 
dent, and  William  Leiserson  and  Rev.  Kenneth  Lyons;  the 
National  Popular  Government  League;  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Economic  Freedom;  National  Popular  Govern- 
ment League;  American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism; 
the  Brookings  Institution;  North  American  Committee  to 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 

These  are  some  of  the  groups  that  are  connected  with  the 
so-called  pink,  red,  and  scarlet  activities.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  also  connected  with  some  of  these 
organizations,  and  if  anyone  would  like  to  know  who  they 
are  I  would  be  plad  to  give  the  names  of  them. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  include 
the  Brookings  Institution  in  that  list? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Engaged  in  subversive  activities? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes;  through  membership. 

Mr.  bONDERO.  Against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes;  through  membership. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  geucJeman  from  Mon- 
tana has  expired. 

Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  House  who  are 
Communists? 

Mr.  TtiORKEI^ON.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the 
names  of  the  organizations  with  which  they  are  connected 
if  the  gentleman  so  desires. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  Califom  a.  Suppose  the  gentleman  puts 
them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  !  hall  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t  me  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana has  expired. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chaira  an,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  upon  the  pendinj  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  the:  e  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairmi  n  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 
a  great  deal  has  been  sale  on  the  floor  today  about  com- 
munism, socialism,  fascism,  nazi-ism,  and  so  forth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  who  i  idvocate  a  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment which  is  different  thm  our  own  can  be  successful  in 
undermining  our  Governn  ent  provided  we  can  find  em- 
ployment for  the  12,000,0  K)  people  who  are  unemployed 
and  provide  adequately  foi  the  30,000,000  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  are  in  need  of  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing. Any  person  who  haa  studied  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  history  knows  that  a  goverrmient  which  has  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  its  subje  :ts  was  never  undermined  by  an 
outside  power. 

If  a  revolution  would  come  to  pass  in  our  coimtry — and  I 
hope  that  such  a  thing  \  ill  never  occur — it  will  happen 
because  the  legislative  bo<  ies  in  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  do  their  duty  toward  their  fellow  men. 

There  is  not  any  reasoij  why  millions  of  people  in  our 
great,  rich  land  should  be  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
Our  great  country  has  an  abundance  of  everything  which 
is  necessary  to  provide  adeqiiately  for  its  people.    [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  iquestion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  f r  )m  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    Mr.  Ch  Urman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
the  word  "crime",  and  insert 


Iancock:  Page  21,  line  1,  strike  out 
n  lieu  thereof  the  word  "felony." 


hav 


Mr.  HANCOCK.    I  have 
man,  and  I  would  like  to 
may  know  how  they  fit  togejther 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 


another  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
e  it  read  so  that  the  Members 


C  erk  will  report  the  amendment. 


Amendment  proposed  by  Mr 
the  words  "at  any  time",  and  lAsert 
In  line  3,  after  the  word  "States 
than  once  to  such  term  of 
this  country  of  any  felony  U^volvlng 
at  any  time  after  entry." 


Hancock:  Page  21,  line  2,  strike  out 

in  lieu  thereof  "within  5  years"; 

Insert  "or  who  is  sentenced  more 

lm|}risonihent  because  of  conviction  in 

moral  turpitude  committed 


exception,  that  the  word 
word  "crime."    That  is  to 


DicKSTEtN  and  Celler]  re 
seemed  to  fear  that  some 


rules.    There  is  nothing  in 
permit  deportation  for  anj 


point  we  are  considering 
means  that  an  alien  will  be 
after  his  admission  to  this 
the  crimes  specified  in  this 


Mr.  HANCOCK.    Mr.  criairman,  my  amendments  simply 
write  into  the  bill  the  prese  it  language  of  the  law.  with  this 

"felony"  is  substituted  for  the 
take  care  of  several  imaginary 


hardship  cases  that  the  gei  tlemen  from  New  York  [Messrs. 


erred  to  the  other  day.     They 
ittle  boys  were  going  to  be  de- 


ported for  stealing  apples,  o  r  older  aliens  for  violating  traffic 


the  law  or  the  bill  which  would 
,  such  trifling  offenses  as  those, 
but  nevertheless,  so  that  tl  ere  will  be  no  ambiguity  what- 
soever, I  suggest  that  we  Substitute  the  word  "felony"  for 
the  word  "crime.' 

I  think  the  present   la^  is  sufficiently  drastic  on  the 

^  we  take  the  bill  as  proposed  it 
deportable,  no  matter  how  long 
country  he  may  commit  one  of 

-  -1- ."  -"--  3ill.    It  m6ans  that  an  old  man, 

after  being  here  40  years,  with  his  roots  planted  deep  in  this 
country,  with  children  and  grandchildren  American-born, 
and  with  no  ties  at  all  in  the  old  country,  would  be  de- 
portable. In  fact,  the  dep)rtation  would  be  mandatory  if 
he  commits  a  crime  invdving  moral  turpitude  and  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year  or  more.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  moderate  about  this.  I  think  the  present  law  is 
sufficiently  severe  and  that  the  bill,  as  proposed,  goes  alto- 
gether too  far.  This  ameidment  should  be  adopted.  It 
simply  preserves  the  present  law  in  this  one  respect. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
wish  the  two  amendments  to  be  considered  together? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    If  that  is  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    What  is  the  other  amendment? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  The  other  one  strikes  out  the  language 
"at  any  time"  and  rewrites  the  present  limitation,  which  has 
been  the  law  since  1917. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Where? 

Mr.  HANCOCK..  In  line  2.  It  means  you  could  not 
depwrt  a  man,  after  he  had  been  here  a  lifetime,  for  one 
crime  and  imprisonment.  I  substitute  the  limitation  pro- 
vided in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Your  amendment  would  leave  that  part  of 
the  section  reading  "after  entry  of  the  alien  to  the  United 
States"? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  No.  My  amendment  would  provide  that 
if  an  alien,  who  had  been  less  than  5  years  in  this  country, 
were  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year  or  more,  he  could  be 
deported.  After  that  he  could  not  be  deported  for  one  such 
conviction,  but  could  be  deported  for  two  or  more.  It 
merely  continues  the  present  statute  of  limitations  on  depor- 
tation for  conviction  of  a  felony  involving  moral  turpitude 
which  is  a  very  broad  term.  Also,  to  satisfy  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  change  the  word  "crime"  to  "felony,"  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  that. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HANCOCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  naturally  in  accord  with  the  gentle- 
man's viewpoint,  and  I  naturally  would  vote  for  such  an 
amendment.  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  23,  subdivision  'b) ,  it  indicates  the  amendments  which 
are  in  subparagraph  (a)  are  prospective  and  not  retroactive. 
However,  it  is  well  to  include  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
because  that  would  remove  all  doubts. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    My  amendment  does  not  change  present 
law  except  to  change  the  word  "crime"  to  "felony."  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  changes  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HANCOCK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Do  I  imderstand  the  first  amendment  relates 

to  line  1,  page  21? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  In  which  you  seek  to  change  the  word  "crime" 
to  "felony"? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  will  change  the 
meaning  of  the  law  at  aU.  It  will  disabuse  some  people's 
minds  of  hallucination  and  dispell  unwarrant^  fears. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  So  that  the  line  would  read  'conviction  in 
this  country  of  a  felony  involving  moral  turpitude"? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  And  you  would  exclude  all  of  those  classes  of 
crimes  which  may  not  be  felonies,  yet  which  involve  moral 
turpitude? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  whole 
phrase,  he  will  see  that  both  the  bill  and  the  present  law 
have  reference  only  to  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  moral  turpitude  and  have  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  1  year  or  more.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  intended  to  deport  aliens  for  misdemeanors. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  H  is  a  rewrite  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  trouble  which  the  Immigration  Service  has  had 
both  under  Republican  administration  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, ever  since  there  has  been  an  immigration  serv- 
ice, has  been  with  that  provision  of  the  original  law  which 
says  'within  5  years."  This  committee  biU  is  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  make  this  a  better  law.  We  put  In  here  "committed 
at  any  time  after  entry  into  this  country."  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  substitution  of  the  word  "felony"  for  the  word 
"crime."  because  they  are  synonymous,  but  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hancock]— for  whose  opinion  I  have  the 
highest  regard— will  not  prevail  for  it  strikes  at  the  heart 


of  this  section  of  the  committee  substitute.    I  ask  you  to  vote 
down  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inQUlry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  divided 

on  the  vote. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 

the  gentleman's  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigsm?  l 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read  the  first  part  of  the 

amendment.  ^  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hancock:  Page  21.  line  1,  strike  out 
the  word  "crime"  and  insert  the  word  "felony."  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair  being  in  doubt,  the 
Committee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  111.  noes  3. 

So.  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  second  part 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hancock:  Page  21.  line  2.  strike  out 
the  words  "at  any  time"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "within  B  years  , 
and  in  line  3.  after  the  word  "States ".  insert  "or  who  is  sentenced 
more  than  once  to  such  term  of  imprisonment  because  of  convic- 
tion in  this  country  of  any  felony  Involving  moral  turpitude  com- 
mitted at  any  time  after  entry." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Hancock)  there  were — ayes  62.  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Maktin  of  Colorado:  On  page  24.  line 
11,  after  the  word  "anarchists",  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
comma,  and  add  the  words  "Communists,  Naris.  or  Fascists." 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Chapman.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  5138)  to  suppress  certain  subversive 
activities,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows : 

To  Mr.  Powers  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Seger)  .  Indefinitely, 
on  account  of  important  business. 

To  Mr.  Lesinski.  indefinitely,  because  of  illness  in  family. 

PROMOTn*C  NAUTICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  5375)  to  promote  nautical  education,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  genUeman  explain  the  amend- 

nients?  ^        ^        _^^ 

Mr.  BLAND.  The  Senate  added  two  amendments,  one 
made  a  grammatical  correction.  On  this  amendment  the 
House  receded.  The  other  amendment  required  that  in 
working  out  these  nautical-school  matters  it  should  be  done 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Navy.  It  will 
be  recaUed  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  under  the  Treasury 

Department.  »  _.  ^j 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 

my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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•Rie  Clerk  read  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 
The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

comraENCE  bzport 

The  committee  of  confereijce  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5375)  to  promote  nautical  education,  and  for  other  purpKsses, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment  numbered  2. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to  the  same. 

S.  O.  Blams. 
Robert  Ramspeck. 

FHAMCIS  D.    CtTLKIN, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

JOSIAH    W.    BAn-ET, 

MOBRIS  Shepparo, 
Bennett  C.  Claek, 
Wallace   H.   White,   Jr., 
W.  Warren  Barbottr. 
Managers  on  the  part  ot  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

le  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5375)  to  promote  nautical  education,  and 
for  Qtlier  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  detail  persons  In  the  Coast  Guard  for  duty  in  connection  with 
maritime  instruction  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  several 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  No.  1  makes  a  textual  cor- 
rection, and  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  and  agrees  to  the  same.  The  Senate  amendment  No. 
2  added  a  provision  that  such  detail  of  any  person  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  are  provided  by  the  Navy  in 
regard  to  such  tours  of  duty.  The  Senate  recedes  from  its  amend- 
ment. 

S.  O.  Bland, 
Robert  Ramspeck, 
Francis  D.  Culkin. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDMEKTS   TO   MERCHANT   MARINE   AND   SHIPPING   ACTS 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  6746)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  may  be 
read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bland]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

contsrsncs  report 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  en  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6746)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  development  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: On  page  2,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  five:  on  page  4,  line  16.  after  the  words 
"vessels  and"  Insert  a  comma,  the  words  for  instructional  purpoces 
oniy  and  a  comma;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

8.  O.  Bland, 
Robert  Ramspeck, 
Francis  D.  Cttlkin. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

JoeiAH  W.  Bailet. 
Morris  Shepparo, 
Wallace  H.  Wbtix.  JR. 
W.  Warren  Barbottr. 
Brmnxtt  C.  Clark, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  amendment 
of  the  House  bill   and 
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Section   3   of   the   House 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936, 
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employees  without  regard  tc 
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The  Senate  amendment 
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the  training  of  cadets,  to 
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in  order  to  move  that  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
of  H.  R.  6971,  a  biU  to 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
are  hereby  waived.    That 
fined  to  the  bill  and  conti 
divided   and   controlled    by 
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be  read  for  amendment  undfcr 
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ADMINISTRATION 


port  on  the  bill  S.  188,  to 
the  United  States  courts. 


July  28 


of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
6746)   to  amend  certain  provisions 
Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  de- 
merchant    marine,    and    for    other 
statement  in  explanation  of  the 
upon   by   the  conferees  and   recom- 
conference  report, 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
a  substitute  which  is  identical 
in   sections  3   and   5.     The   House 
t    to    the    Senate   amendment    and 
ndments. 


Jill   amends  section   201    (e)    of  the 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Mari- 
i,  limited  additional  number  of  expert 
the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
The    Senate    amendment    in 
to  the  general  counsel  as  an  exempt 
adopts  this  Senate  provision. 
a  new  subsection  ib)   to  section  3 
Maritime  Commission  authority  to 
10   members  of   its   staff  for   ad- 
instltutlons  for  scientific  education 
agreement    adopts    the    Senate 
reducing  the  number  of  persona 
training  from  10  to  5. 
amends  section  216  of  the  Merchant 
to  authorize  the  Maritime  Commis- 
of  cadets  on  ships  and  for  exten- 
for  merchant  marine  personnel 
further  amends  section  216 
c  trainees  in  the  existing  maritime 
without  previous  experience.    The  con- 
Senate  provision. 
»cc.  5),  In  addition  to  the  authority 
train  cadets  on  ships,  authorizes  the 
shipyards,  plants,  and  Industrial  and 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
clearly  restricting  the  use  of 
and  educational  organizations,  in 
instructional  purposes  only. 

S.  O.  Bland, 
Robert  Ramspeck, 
Francis  D.  Cttlkin, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
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}  7SiS  agreed  to. 
^as  laid  on  the  table. 


HdME    LOAN   BANK   ACT,   HOME   OWNERS* 
TirLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 
resell  tion  (Rept.  No.  1413),  which  was 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


Resolution  280 


I  <loption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
933,  tlUe  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
kud  all  points  of  order  against  said  biU 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
not  to  exceed  2  hours;  to  be  equally 
the    chairman    and    ranking    minority 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall' 
the  5-minute  rule.     At  the  conclu- 
he  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee 
to  the  Hovise  with  such  amendments 
the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
motion,  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
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SF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 


Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speiker,  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 


provide  for  the  administration  of 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ikus  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  thtfre  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yor  :  [Mr.  CsllexI? 

There  was  no  objection, 
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The  conference  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONTERTNCR     REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  188) 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  courU. 
and  for  other  purp>oses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  engrossed  House  amendment,  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "supervision"  Insert  "and  direction". 

On  page  4.  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "Budget"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "All  estimates  so  submitted  shall  be  included  in 
the  Budget  without  revision  (but  subject  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  thereon),  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  the  estimates  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  section  201  of 
said  Act."  ..       ^  ,       _^  . 

On  page  7.  in  line  8,  strike  the  word  "constitute  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "be  deemed  to  be". 

On  page  7.  in  line  14,  insert  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  the 
line  following  the  words  "for  such  circuit". 

On  page  7.  in  line  15,  strike  "Sec.  309"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec    2" 

On  page  8,  In  line  8,  strike  "Sec.  2"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec    3  . 

On  page  8,  In  line  21.  strike  "Sec.  3"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"See   4" 

On  page  9,  In  line  6,  strike  "Sec.  4"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec    5  " 

On  page  9,  in  line  12.  strike  "Sec.  5"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  9.  In  line  17,  after  the  words  "of  the  courts,"  Insert 
the  words^'and  such  other  employees  of  the  courts  not  excluded 
by  section  304  of  Chapter  XV  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,". 

On  page  9,  in  line  19,  strike  "Sec.  6"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec.  7." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanuel  Celler, 
Walter    Chandler. 
Sam    Hobbs. 
Earl    C.    Michener, 
John  W.  Gwtnne, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Carl   A.   Hatch, 
M.    M.   Logan, 
Edward    R.    Bitrk^ 
^  Warren    R.    Austin, 

John   A.   Danaher, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  188)  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  covirts,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  inserted  the  provisions  of  the  companion  House 
bill  (H.  R.  5999)  with  committee  amendments.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the  House  amendment  and  agrees 
to  the  same  with  the  modifications  hereinafter  explained. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  Budget  estimates  for  the  courts 
should  be  Included  in  the  Budget  without  revision  The  House 
amendment  struck  out  this  provision,  leaving  the  estimates  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  As  agreed  upon  In 
conference,  the  estimates  are  to  be  included  In  the  Budget  without 
revision,  but  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions thereon.  ^  ^.,.     ^. 

The  House  amendment  placed  all  employees  except  the  Director 
and  Assistant  Director  under  civil  service,  a  provision  which  the 
Senate  bill  did  not  contain.     The  House  provision  is  retained. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  provide  that  all 
admlnisUative  powers  and  duties  now  conferred  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  reference  to  certain  employees  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  office  of  the  United  States  courts.  In 
the  Senate  bill  the  employees  listed  are  clerks  of  courts,  their  dep- 
uties, and  clerical  assistants,  law  clerks,  secretaries  and  stenogra- 
phers to  the  Judges,  hbrarians  in  charge  of  libraries  of  the  covirts, 
and  all  other  employees  of  the  courts.  The  House  amendment 
struck  out  the  words  "and  all  other  employees  of  the  courts  "  The 
conferees  agreed  to  substitute  for  the  quoted  words  the  fcUowlng: 
"and  such  other  employees  of  the  court  not  excluded  by  section  304 
of  chapter  XV  as  hereinabove  set  forth."  Section  304  referred  to 
provides  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  appoint  their  administrative 
or  clerical  personnel,  or  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
respecting  United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies.  United  States 
attorneys,  and  their  assistants.  ^  .     *v. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provision  not  fotmd  in  the 
Senate  blU  repeaUng  a  part  of  the  current  appropriation  act  for  the 


J\istice  Department,  which  provided  that  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  used  to  pay  any  probation  officer  whose  work  lalls  to 
comply  with  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Attorney  Oeneial  and 
unless  the  district  Judge  shall  have,  so  far  as  possible,  required  the 
appomtee  to  conform  with  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General.    The  House  provision  is  retained. 

There  are  several  changes  made  in  the  wording  of  the  House 
amendment  to  attain  more  precise  expression  without  substanUal 
change  In  meaning.    Several  section  numbers  are  also  changed. 

Emanuel   Ctttim. 

Walter  Chandixr. 

Sam  Hobbs. 

Earl  C    Michehrr, 

John  W.  OwTiont. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotiae. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah  asked  and  was  g:lven  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
copies  of  three  telegrams. 

The"  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  th»  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SheppardI? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  some  of  these  unanimous- 
consent  requests  might  be  postponed  until  tomorrow.  We 
had  anticipated  holding  a  conference  at  5  o'clock,  and  It  is 
getting  far  beyond  that  time  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely  with 
the  Members  who  seek  recognition.  The  Chair  cannot  con- 
trol that  matter. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SheppardI?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  "  | 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who  spoke  on  the  bill 
today  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Coffee  of  Washington.  Mr.  Patrick,  Mr.  Bender,  and 
Mr.  Leavy  asked  and  were  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 


ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
reported  that  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  1996.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Stolen  Property 
Act. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 

reported  that  that  committee  did  on  the  following   dates 

present  to  the  President,  for  hLs  approval,  bills  of  the  House 

of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  27,  1939: 

H.  R.  5407.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
and  supplementary  thereto. 
On  July  28.  1939: 

H.  R.  1996.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Stolen  Property 

Act. 

adjottrnkent 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn.  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ) 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  July  29.  1939,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMITTEE 


March  29,  1939. 
To  the  Clerk  or  thk  Hotjst  or  Represewtattves: 

Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVn,  I.  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
Gavagan,  move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  103)  entitled  "A  reso- 
lution to  make  H.  R.  801.  a  bill  to  assure  to  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  prevent  the  crime  of  lynch- 
ing" a  special  order  of  business,  which  was  referred  to  said 
committee  February  22.  1939.  in  support  of  which  motion  the 
undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  afllx 
their  signatures,  to  wit: 


1.  Joseph  A.  Gavagan. 

2.  Arthur  W.  Mitchell. 

3.  R.  S.  McKeough. 

4.  Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

5.  William  B.  Barry. 

6.  Sol  Bloom. 

7.  W.  T.  Byrne. 

8.  Pius  L.  Schwert, 

9.  Vito  Mai'cantonio. 

10.  William  H.  Sutphin. 

11.  John  J.  Delaney. 

12.  Andrew  L.  Somers. 

13.  Matthew  J.  Merritt. 

14.  James  A.  Shanley. 

15.  Arthur  D.  Healey. 

16.  Thomas  A.  Flaherty. 

17.  James  A.  O'Leary. 

18.  Lee  E.  Geyer. 

19.  James  H.  Fay. 

20.  Samuel  Dickstein. 

21.  J.  Harold  Flannery. 

22.  Lawrence  J.  Connery. 

23.  Thomas  F.  Ford. 

24.  Michael  J.  Kennedy. 

25.  Thomas  H.  Cullen. 

26.  Edward  J.  Hart. 

27.  Martin  L.  Sweeney. 

28.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

29.  WUliam  T.  Schulte. 

30.  Donald  L.  O'Toole.. 

31.  Michael  J.  Klrwan. 

32.  Michael  J.  Bradley. 

33.  Joseph  A.  McArdle. 

34.  Leon  Sacks. 

35.  Charles  A.  Buckley, 

36.  C.  Arthur  Anderson. 

37.  C.  D.  SulUvan. 

38.  Caroline  OT)ay. 

39.  Francis  J.  Myers. 

40.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer. 

41.  Thomas  C.  Hennings. 

42.  Lewis  D.  ThiU. 

43.  John  C.  Kunkel. 

44.  Edward  A.  Kelly. 

45.  Robert  Crosser. 

46.  William  Lemke. 

47.  James  P.  McGranery. 

48.  Leonard  W.  Schuetz. 

49.  James  McAndrews. 

50.  E.  M.  Schaefer. 

51.  J.  Will  Taylor. 

52.  Ambroee  J.  Kennedy. 

53.  John  D.  Dingell. 

54.  M.  A.  Dimn. 

55.  William  L  Sirovich. 

56.  Karl  Stefan. 

57.  Jack  Nichols. 

58.  Charles  R.  Clason. 
69.  J.  Pamell  Thomas. 
eO.  Martin  F.  Smith. 

61.  Harry  Sandager. 

62.  Albert  G.  Rutherford. 


63.  John  G.  Alexander. 

64.  Karl  Mundt. 

65.  H.  Carl  Andersen. 

66.  Dow  W.  Harter. 

67.  C.  C.  Dowell. 

68.  James  Wolfenden. 

69.  Clarence  J.  McLeod. 

70.  Vincent  F.  Harrington. 

71.  Rudolph  G.  Tenerowlcz, 

72.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 

73.  Louis  Ludlow. 

74.  Oscar  Youngdahl. 

75.  Thoma3  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 

76.  Franck  R.  Havenner. 

77.  Knute  Hill. 

78.  Chester  C.  Bolton. 

79.  Charles  A.  Wolverton. 

80.  Walter  Jeffries. 

81.  John  M.  Coffee. 

82.  Jennings  Randolph. 

83.  Ed.  V.  Izac. 

84.  W.  A.  Pittenger. 

85.  W.  H.  Larrabee. 

86.  Charles  F.  Risk. 

87.  T.  V.  Smith. 

88.  James  Seccombe. 

89.  L.  L.  Marshall. 

90.  Stephen  Holies. 

91.  Francis  D.  Culkin. 

92.  W.  P.  Lambertson. 

93.  M.  H.  Evans. 

94.  Harold  Knutson. 

95.  Robert  T.  Secrest. 

96.  John  P.  Hunter. 

97.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

98.  John  H.  Tolan. 

99.  Earl  R.  Lewis. 

100.  Usher  L.  Burdick. 

101.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

102.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

103.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

104.  John  W.  McCormack. 

105.  Joseph  E.  Casey. 

106.  A.  J.  Sabath. 

107.  John  C.  Martin. 

108.  U.  S.  Guyer. 

109.  Harry  P.  Beam. 

110.  Herman  P.  Eberharter. 

111.  D.  Lane  Powers. 

112.  George  N.  Seger. 

113.  Fred  C.  Gartner. 

114.  J.  Rancis  Harter. 

115.  John  M.  Houston. 

116.  Kent  E.  Keller. 

117.  Chas.  H.  Elston. 

118.  Harry  N.  Routzohn. 

119.  Wm.  E.  Hess. 

120.  John  McDowell. 

121.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

122.  Carl  Hinshaw. 

123.  Robert  F.  Rich. 

124.  Homer  D.  Angell. 


125.  Thomas  D.  Winter, 

126.  Hamilton  Pish. 

127.  Frank  B.  Keefe. 
123.  Robert  W.  Kean. 

129.  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

130.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 

131.  George  H.  Heinke. 

132.  N.  M.  Mason. 

133.  George  H.  Bender. 

134.  George  S.  Williams 

135.  Robert  L.  Rogers. 

136.  J.  PoDland  Kinzer. 

137.  Robert  Luce. 

138.  Ben.  Jarrett. 

139.  Albert  E.  Carter, 

140.  Arthur  B.  Jenks. 

141.  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

142.  George  P.  Darrow. 

143.  Frederick  C.  Smith. 

144.  James  C.  Oliver. 

145.  George  Holden  Tlnk|iam 

146.  Pehr  G.  Holmes. 

147.  Paul  W.  Shafer. 

148.  Robert  G.  Allen. 

149.  Emanuel  Celler, 

150.  John  C.  Shaefer. 

151.  Robert  P.  Jones. 

152.  Charles  A.  Plumley 

153.  Frank  C.  Osmers. 

154.  Ralph  E.  Church. 

155.  Joseph  J.  O'Brien. 

156.  Anton  J.  Johnson. 

157.  Ben.  P.  Jensen. 

158.  B.  J.  Gehrmann. 

159.  P.  L.  Crawford. 

160.  Carroll  Reece. 

161.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 

162.  Bruce  Barton. 

163.  Harry  L.  Englebrighi 

164.  John  M.  Vorys. 

165.  B.  J.  Monkiewicz. 

166.  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

167.  Albert  E.  Austin. 

168.  Noble  J.  Johnson. 

169.  Fred  C.  Gilchrist. 

170.  George  A.  Dondero. 

171.  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 
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172.  J.  W.  Ditter. 

173.  Albert  L.  Vreeland. 

174.  Raymond  S.  Springer. 

175.  Charles  Kramer. 

176.  Richard  J.  Welch. 

177.  B.  W.  Gearhart. 

178.  Chester  H.  Grcss. 

179.  John  W.  Boehne. 

180.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 

181.  Frank  O.  Horton. 

182.  A.  J.  MaciejewskL 

183.  Edward  H.  Rees. 

184.  James  P.  O'Connor. 

185.  Charles  Hawks.  Jr. 

186.  George  J.  Bates. 

187.  John  A.  Martin. 

188.  Dewey  Short. 

189.  Elmer  J.  Ryan. 

190.  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

191.  J.  Joseph  Smith. 
.192.  H.  K.  Claypool. 

193.  William  A.  Ashbrook. 

194.  L.  C.  Arends. 

195.  Prank  Carlson. 

196.  W.  H.  Wheat. 

197.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins, 

198.  James  G.  Polk. 

199.  Robert  B.  Chiperfleld. 

200.  Leo  E.  Allen. 

201.  Cliff  Clevenger. 

202.  Harve  "nbbott. 

203.  Frank  E.  Hook. 

204.  George  W.  Johnson. 

205.  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

206.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr. 

207.  Merlin  Hull. 

208.  J.  Anderson. 

209.  Prank  H.  Buck. 

210.  Eugene  B.  Crowe. 

211.  Charles  L.  Gerlach. 

212.  Henry  C.  Dworshak. 

213.  Henry  O.  Talle. 

214.  Albert  J.  Engel. 

215.  August  H.  Andresen. 

216.  John  M.  Robslon. 

217.  William  W.  Blackney. 

218.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 


This  motion  was  entere  1  upon  the  Journal,  entered  In  the 
Congressional  Record  with  signatures  thereto,  and  referred 
to  the  Calendar  of  MoUonf  to  Discharge  Committees,  July  28, 
1939. 


)D£ 


COMMTITEE  HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE   ON   FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  committee  ro  )ms,  the  Capitol,  on  Tuesday.  Au- 
gust 1,  1939,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  following  resolutions:  House  Joint  Resolution  364.  re- 
questing the  President  to  ii  ivite  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  hold  its  annual  conference  in  New  York  in  1940,  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
conference;  House  Joint  Eesolution  336,  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  extend  to  foreign  governments  invitations  to 
participate  In  the  Congreis  of  the  International  Federation 
for  Housing  and  Town  Hanning  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1941,  and  to  auUkorize  an  appropriation  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  it  e  Congress. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rulejXXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1055.  A  letter  from  thi  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  lists  of  papers  consisting  of  26  items  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  iieserve  System  to  be  destroyed  or 
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otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  month  of  June  1939  (H.  Doc.  No.  456) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trananitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  dated 
July  24,  1939,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustration,  on  reexamination  of  Crisfield  Har- 
bor. Md.,  requested  by  resolution  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  February  23, 
1938  (H.  Etoc.  No.  457) :  to  the  Committee  on  BAvevs  and  Har- 
bors and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustration. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES   ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm, 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah:  Committee  on  the  Territories: 
H.  R.  5919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the  ne- 
gotiable bonded  indebtedness  of  municipal  corporations  and 
public-utility  districts  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska ;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1378).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union- 
Mr.  MAY:  Committee  of  conference.  S.  839-  An  act  to 
amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23.  1904  'Rept.  No.  1379) . 
Committed  to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  6480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933;  with  amendments  iRepL  No.  1380).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOXEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S.  1955.  An 
act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  delegate  cer- 
tain regulatory  functions,  and  to  create  the  position  of  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Secretary  of  AgricuKure;  with  amendments 
<Rept.  No.  1381).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOXEY:  Committee  on  Agrlewlture.  6.  1850.  An 
act  to  aid  the  States  and  Territories  in  making  provisions 
for  the  retirement  of  empJoyees  of  the  land-grant  colleges; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1382).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HILL:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  H.  R.  2653.  A 
bill  to  authorize  acquisiLion  of  complete  title  to  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Tribal  School  property  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  for  Indian 
sanatorium  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1383). 
RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 

of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KELLER:  Committee  on  the  Library.  House  Joint 
Resolution  255.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jack- 
son; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1384).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution 
280.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
6971,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1413).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
H.  R.  7270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bonneville  Project  Act;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1414).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI, 

Mr.  McGEHEE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  808.  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  5took  Paim  Nurseries,  Inc.,  a  Florida  corpora- 
tion; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1385).  Referred  to  ibe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

UOOEZV- 


Mr.  McQEHEE:  Committee  on  Claims.    H.  B.  a09.    A  tadU 

for  the  relief  of  Mike  L.  Blank;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1386) .    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  6ASSCER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  1428.  A  tadl 
for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E.  Wllliamfi;  w:lh  amend- 
ments 'Rept.  No.  1387).  Referred  to  the  Committee  at  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryla,:id:  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  2049.  A  bill  for  the  reli(if  of  Olin  C.  Risinger;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1388).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KBOGH:  Committee  on  Clainis.  H.  R.  23S8.  A  bill 
for  the  rebef  of  Alfred  Joseph  Wright;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1389 >.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI:  CoRimittee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  315$. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Costas  Demellis:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1390).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  ClaimB.  H.  R.  S172.  A  bUl 
for  the  relief  of  Plske  Warren;  with  an  amendmoit  (Rept. 
No.  1391'.  Referred  to  the  Conrunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  McOEHEE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  3678.  A  bill 
ftM-  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and  the  Stcphcn\-ille  Hoa- 
pital.  Stephenvilie.  Tex.:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1393>. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FENTON:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  3962.  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1393  >.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  EBERHARTER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  4CW. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  13M).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
4072.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Eaunitt  Courtney;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1195).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington :  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
4261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maude  Smith;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1396).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  4300. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey;  with  amendments 
'Rept.  No.  1397) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
4349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lewis  Marion  Gar- 
rard Hale;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1398).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HALL:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  4601.  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Paul  McCoy;  with  amendments  (Rept.  Ho.  1399) . 
Referred  to  the  CX>mmtttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R. 
4616.  A  bill  to  pay  to  M.  P.  Gubrud,  of  Ambrose.  N.  Dak.. 
$261.75.  money  erroneously  collected  imder  protest,  as  duty 
on  frozen  wheat  imported  from  Canada  as  feed  for  livestock, 
under  the  tariff  act:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1400). 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PITTENGER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  4885.  A 
bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  of  September  7,  1916.  to  James  N.  Harwood;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1401).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  5106.  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ward  and  Ester  Ward;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1402).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  B.  5491.  A 
bill  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Domsife;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1403) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6704.  A  bai 
to  amend  Private  Law  Na  310.  Seventy-fifth  Congrese.  first 
session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  S.  Sweinhart;  without 
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amendment  ^Rept.  No.  1404).    Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FENTON:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  5803.  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1405).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KEEFE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6084.  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Katherjm  S.  Anderson;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1406).    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6099.  A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell  and  the  commissioners 
of  roads  and  revenues,  of  Dooly  County,  Ga.;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1407).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McGEHEE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6362.  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth  Bearden,  Essie  Burton, 
Beatrice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb,  Addie  Graham,  Annie  Grant, 
Sallie  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks,  Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett, 
Josie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris,  Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phil- 
lips, Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Surrett,  and  Shelley  Turner;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  140.81.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6513. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  H.  Roberts;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1409).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER:  Committee  on  Claims.  H.  R.  6963. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1410).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Committee  on  Claims.  S.  555.  An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1411).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KE(X5H:  Committee  on  Claims.  S.  2513.  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  certain  persons  whose  property  was  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  crashes  of  two  airplanes  of  the 
United  States  Navy  at  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  April  4, 
1939;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1412),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.  R.  7405.  A  bill  to  repeal  an  obsolete  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

H.  R.  7406.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
General  State  Authority,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and/or  the  Pennsylvania  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission, 
either  singly  or  jointly,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Middletown,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  7407.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
General  State  Authority,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  or  the  Pennsylvania  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission, 
either  singly  or  jointly,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Millersburg.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SUTPHIN: 

H.  R.  7408.  A  bill  to  provide  a  minimum  disability  rating 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard  men  discharged 
upon  medical  survey;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation. 

By  Mr.  HOPE: 

H.  R.  7409.  A  bill  to  terminate  Federal  crop  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MAAS: 

H.  R.  7410.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits  to  aviation 
cadets  and  former  aviation  cadets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


Nev 


d€  bts, 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD 

H.  R.  7411.  A  bill  authorizirig 
preservation  of  certain  publi< 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Harbors. 

By  Mr.  SOMERS  of 

H.  R.  7412.  A  bill  to  protedt 
United  States,  to  provide  foi 
payment  of  certain  foreign 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 

H.  R.  7413.  A  bill  creating 
sion   and   authorizing   the 
operation  of  a  bridge  across 
Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac; 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CARTWRIGH 

H.  R.  7414.  A  bill  to  provide 
of  recoverable  highway 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
By  Mr.  DEMPSEY: 

H.  R.  7415.  A  bill  relating 
leases  issued  under  authority 
as  amended,  and  for  other 
the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of 

H.  J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution 
Agriculture  to  accept  from 
the  Kelley  Homestead  near 
for  its  development  and 
Agriculture. 


July  28 


the  construction,  repair,  and 

works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 

lie  Committee  on  Rivers  and 


York: 

the  currency  system  of  the 
the  clearance,  collection,  and 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
leans. 


tion  proceedings  in  the  case 
Committee  on  Immigration 

H.  R.  7418.  A  bill  to  autho 
tion  proceedings  in  the  case 
the  Committee  on  Immigrati  )n  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Id*o: 


the  Great  Falls  Bridge  Commis- 

cinstruction,   maintenance,   and 

the  Potomac  River  near  the 

0  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


for  the  financing  of  a  program 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  Currency. 

tfc  rentals  in  certain  oil  and  gas 

of  the  act  of  February  25,  1920, 

lurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Texj  is: 


authorizing  the  Secretary  of 

National  Grange  a  lease  of 

River,  Minn.,  and  providing 

maiiitenance;  to  the  Committee  on 
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MEM  DRIAI^ 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  X|QI,  memorials  were  presented 
and  referred  as  follows: 

The  SPEAKER:  Memorial 
of  Wisconsin,  memorializing 
of  the  United  States  to  ccnider 
29,  A.  with  reference  to  foi  eign- 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afifaiis. 


of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
he  President  and  the  Congress 

their  Joint  Resolution  No. 

trade  agreements;  to  the 


elief  of  Theodore  R.  King;  to 


PRIVATE  BILLS  i  IND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XMII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 

were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLIS: 

H.  R.  7416.  A  biU  for  the 

the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GARTNER: 

H.  R.  7417.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  cancelation  of  deporta- 

of  Heinrich  Aichinger;  to  the 

iind  Naturalization. 

)fize  the  cancelation  of  deporta- 

of  Nicola  Eduardo  Moccia;   to 


H.  R.  7419.  A  bill   for  the 


Committee  on  Immigration  i  nd  Naturalization 


relief  of  Giulio  Cons;   to  the 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XSII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5117.  By  Mr.  CARTER:  Petition  of  John  E.  Hughes  and 
23  others,  residents  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Calif.,  urging 
passage  of  legislation  amenang  the  Relief  Act  by  eliminat- 
ing the  130-hour  and  30-da;^  lay-off  provisions  of  the  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5118.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Portland,  Oreg..  con- 
cerning Senate  bills  126  ana  1970,  and  House  bill  6038;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5119.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  :  )ealers.  New  York  City,  urging 
continuation  of  Works  Progi  ess  Administration  projects  and 
appropriation  therefor;  to  tie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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5120.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America.  New  York  City,  conc^noing  House  bills  7157  and 
7160;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Appropriations. 

5121.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  House  bill  WO;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

5122.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Mnsl< 
dans.  Local  802,  New  York  City,  urging  restoration  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  on  Works  Progress  Administration  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5123.  By  Mr.  xnCHAEL  J.  KENNEDY:  Petition  of  Works 
Progress  Administration  Teachers  Union,  Local  453,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  representing  3,000  educa- 
tion and  recreation  workers  in  New  York  City,  opposing  the 
Dempsey  deportation  bin  and  the  McCormack  rider  to  the 
Walter  espionage  bl!l  recently  passed  by  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5124.  Also,  petition  of  Cafeteria  Employees  Union,  Local 
302,  New  York  <^ty,  representing  10.000  members  employed 
iu  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  endorsing  action  taken  by 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  relative  to  the  wage  rate  of  the  locality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5125.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chelsea  Association  for  Plan- 
ning and  Action,  undng  immediate  enactment  of  House  bin 
2888,  without  10-percent  contribution  from  community  pro- 
vision; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5126.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chelsea  Tenants  League,  New 
York  City,  urging  immediate  enactment  of  House  bill  2888, 
without  10-percent  contribution  from  community  provision; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5127.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can FWeratlon  of  Housing  Authorities,  urging  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  591,  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act;  to 
the  CkHnmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5128.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oudebrod  Bros.  Silk  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Philadelirfiia,  Pa.,  pertaining  to  the  lending  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

5129.  Also,  petition  of  the  Asbestos  Workers  Local,  No.  12, 
urging  m.aintenance  of  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on  Works 
Progress  Administration  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

5130.  Also,  petition  of  Local  No.  802,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  representing  2O,OC0  members,  urging  restora- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  on  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration work  now  in  the  course  of  construction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5131.  Also,  petition  of  the  Regional  Council,  United  Fed- 
eral Workers  of  America,  urging  enactment  of  House  bill 
7109  and  the  Murray  bill,  relative  to  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5132.  Also,  petition  of  the  Brooklyn  Army  Base.  Local  No. 
43,  United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  urging  enactment  of 
House  bill  960  before  adjotimment  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5133.  By  Mr.  KECX3H:  Petition  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  the  en- 
actment of  House  bin  960  at  this  session  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

5134.  Abo,  petition  of  the  Internal  Revenue.  Local  47, 
United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  New  York  City,  con- 
cerning the  Neely  retirement  bill;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Civil  Service. 

5135.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  Inc..  New  York  City, 
m-ging  appropriation  for  Works  Progress  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5136.  Also,  peUtion  of  William  Feinberg,  secretary.  Local 
802,  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  New  York,  urging 
support  of  prevailing  wage  on  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5137.  Also,  petition  <rf  the  Cafeteria  Employees  Union, 
Local  302.  New  York  City,  concerning  the  pre\-ailing  wage 
rate  on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


5I3S.  By  Mr.  8ANDAGER:  Memcn^al  of  the  Po&sh-Ameri- 
can  Citizens'  League  of  Rhode  Island.  Pawtucket,  R  I.,  con- 
demning the  actions  of  faclst  nations  and  endoTSin«  the 
quarantining  of  the  aggressors;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5139.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Polish-American  Citizens* 
League  of  Rhode  Island,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  favoring  the  edu- 
cation of  noncitiaena  as  American  clttoens:  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  86.  and  the  passage  of  House  bill 
214,  revision  of  naturalization  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

5140.  By  Mr.  WELCH:  Petition  of  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration Sewing  Project.  San  Francisco,  Oanf.,  urging 
an^endment  to  relief  appropriation  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
A;^;>roprlations. 

5141.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Hart  E.  Delvln,  Rush- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  pettiion  with 
reference  to  William  Clark,  circuit  court  judge  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

5142.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  C:ommissioners  of  the 
State  Bar,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  petitioning  consaderaticn  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  an  additional  district  coia-t, 
or  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  additkxDal  judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

SATURDAY,  JULY   29,   1939 
(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  25,  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m..  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess. 

The  Reverend  Duncan  Fraser,  assistant  rector.  Church  of 
the  Epiphany.  Washington.  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  our  refuge  from  one  generation  to  another.  In 
whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday:  regard 
in  mercy,  we  beseech  Thee,  those  who  have  served  Thee  in 
this  Senate,  and  now  sleep  in  peace.  Rest  eternal,  grant 
unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them. 
And  to  these  Thy  servants  who  succeed  them  grant  Thy 
grace,  that,  in  the  best  and  surest  traditions  of  this  land, 
they  may  pursue  their  labors,  mindful  of  Thy  gtory  and  the 
trust  bestowed  upon  them.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE    JOTTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  imanlmous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed'ngs  of  the  calendar 
day,  Friday,  July  28,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Jour- 
nal was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  C^lerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names:  | 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jobnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  Follette 


Danaher 
Davis 
Down«y 
Ellender 


Adams 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhesd 

Barbour 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bri<lses 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Cbavez 

Clark.  Idabo 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 


Prmer 

Lodse 

Oeotce 

Lucas 

Gerry 

Londeen 

Gibson 

McCarran 

OUlett« 

McKellar 

Green 

Malcney 

Ouffey 

Mead 

Oumey 

MUler 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Harrison 

Murray 

Hatch 

Neely 

Kayden 

Norrls 

Herring 

Nye 

HUl 

CMahoney 

Hoi  man 

Pepper 

Holt 

Plttmaa 

Hugbea 

Radcllfle 

ReM 

BuaaeU 

Schwartz 

SchwvUenbach 

Shtppard 

Sbtpstead 

eiattery 

Smith 

Stewart 

Tart 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Tolmaend 

Tntman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

VacNuya 

Wagner 

Walib 

Wheeler 

White 
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AsHiTRST]  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness  in 
their  families. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  LeeI,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Smathers)  are  absent  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  GlassI,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
LocANl.  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Overton]  are 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-four  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

ROY   F.   LASSLY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senator  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Roy  F.  Lassly, 
former  Acting  Chief  Disbursing  Clerk.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

JTTNE    REPORT    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  activities 
and  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  June  1939 
and  statement  of  condition  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
Jime  30.  1939.  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PETITION    AND    MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore,  Md..  favoring  the  return  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Con- 
stellation to  the  jwrt  of  Baltimore  and  requesting  that  the 
frigate  be  assigned  a  permanent  berth  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md., 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  CAPPER  presented  a  memorial  of  simdry  citizens  of 
Tcpeka,  Kans..  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  *S.  2864)  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of 
recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial 
from  the  National  Grange,  signed  by  Fred  Brenckman. 
Washington  representative,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  2864)  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a 
program  of  recoverable  expenditiu-es.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

(See  memorial  printed  in  full  when  presented  today  by  Mr. 

HOLMAN.) 

PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITTTRES — MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  circular  from  the 
National  Grange,  of  which  I  am  a  member  as  an  Oregon 
farmer.  The  circular  protests  against  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  known  as  the  siiending-lending  bill.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  lie  on  the  table  and  be  published  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Grangx, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1939. 
To  Members  of  Congress: 

We  desire  to  register  an  earnest  protest  against  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill  for  the  construction  and  financing  of  self-llqul- 
datlng  projects.  H.  R.  7120  and  S.  2759.  After  a  careful  reading 
of  this  measure,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  pass  it. 

It  must  simply  be  regarded  as  a  camouflage  to  hide  the  mounting 
figures  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  is  intended  to  clrcimivent  and 
violate  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  time 
of  the  World  War,  fixing  the  limit  of  national  indebtedness  at 
f45.0O0.000.0OO.  According  to  official  estimates,  that  limit  will  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  the  repeated  efforts  that 
bave  been  made  to  "prime  the  pump"  by  Government  lending  and 
spending  on  an  unprecedented  scale  have  been  a  colossal  failure. 
\^'hile  each  fresh  shot  in  the  arm  was  followed  by  temporary 
Improvement,  after  the  effects  had  worn  off  our  basic  condition 
was  rendered  more  desperate  than  before. 

The  truth  Is  that  In  pursuing  this  unsound  and  misguided  policy 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  progressively  being  reduced  to 
of  the  most  hopeless  forms  of  slavery — the  slavery  that  goes 


Gover  iiment, 

out 
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With  debt.    Even  at  the  low 
interest  on  the  national  debt  an^cunts 
billion  dollars  a  year.    Roughly, 
lected   by  the  Government  in   t 

The   pending   bill   would  jnak« 
and  spending  policy  of  the 
would  automatically  be  taken 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  have  been  voted  in  recent 
the  independence  and  self-resped 
combined.     This  system  of  making 
bag  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  people.    Surely  the  time  has 
its   constitutional  prerogatives 
deficits,  waste,  and  unbridled 

Mentioning  Just  one  of   the 
in  the  bill  now  being  considered 
voluminous  report  published 
that  the  dream  of  a  system  of 
was  not  feasible  on  the  financia 
derived  from  tolls  would  not  pa 
maintaining  such  roads.     There 
the  country  and  there  is  a  pr 
therefore,  be  taken  for  granted 
be  built  in  a  few  short  years  t 
construction  through  the  collec|lon 
saddling  a  heavy  financial  res 

Another  item  contained  in  th< 
000.000  for  rural  electrification 
hearty  support  to  the  plan  launched 
ago.     We  consider  it  one  of  the 
Government  to  improve  conditickis 
ever,  since  the  basic  act  for  rural 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
span  for  loans  on  such  projects, 
slty  for  this  provision  in  the 
gress.     Several  other  items  cont4ined 
objections. 

One  of  the  fundamental 
enacted   is  that   It   would 
take  us  farther  along  the  road 
tlvist  state.     If  President  Roos^elt 
and  positive  statement  to  the 
to  continue  our  traditional  American 
and  if  such  legislation   as  this 
would  do  more  than  anything 
upturn  in  every  branch  of 
give  cause  for  universal  rejoicing 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
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^erage  rate  of  2.57  percent,  the 

to  the  staggering  sum  of  a 

20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  col- 

4xes  goes  In  payment   of  Interest. 

permanent    the   present    lending 

and  all  the  losses  involved 

of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

vast  lump-sum  appropriations 

years  have  done  more  to  destroy 

of  Congress  than  all  other  factors 

appropriations  has  made  a  grab 

has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on 

^me  when  Congress  should  resume 

nd   put   an   end   to  this  orgy  of 

vagance. 

liquidating  projects  contained 

the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  a 

months  ago.  clearly  indicated 

uperhlghways,  supported  by  tolls. 

side,  because  the  revenues  to  be 

for  the  cost  of  constructing  and 

are  scarcely  any  toll  roads  left  in 

ice  against  toll  bridges.     It  may. 

hat  If  the  proposed  roads  should 

e  attempt  to  recover  the  cost  of 

of  tolls  would  be  abandoned, 

p^nslbility  upon   the  Treasury. 

bill  authorizes  the  sum  of  $500,- 
pj-ojects.     The  Grange  has  given  its 
in  this  connection  several  years 
soundest  steps  ever  taken  by  the 
in  the  farming  sections.    How- 
electrlficatlon,  passed   in    1936. 
40.000.000  annually  over  a  lO-year 
there  woxild  seem  to  be  no  neces- 
now  being  debated  in  Con- 
in  the  bill  are  open  to  many 


mi  asure 


rea  ons 


dlscoi  irage 


Ameri  :an 


PTTMP 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr 
munication  in  the  nature  of 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Attached 
a  leather  gadget  which  I 
a  sucker  in  connection  with 
as  follows: 


W-^nttd:  more  suckers 
thing  may   have 


This  thing  may   have   a 
(like  the  Squire  of  Hyde  Park) 

Continued    pump     priming 
needed — the  old  ones  are  worn 

Maybe  it  would  be  better  to 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  from  the 
which  was  referred  the  bill 
dent  to  reappoint  and  honorably 
second  lieutenant.  National 
ported  it  without  amendment 
1037)  thereon. 

Mr.  MINTON.  from  the 
which  was  referred  the  bill 
Casey,   reported    it    without 
report  (No.  1038>  thereon 


why  this  bin  should  not  be 

private  initiative  and   would 

toward   making  America  a  collec- 

should  issue  a  clear,  definite. 

that  it  was  our  fixed  purpose 

system  of  private  enterprise. 

were  thrown  Into  the  discard,   it 

:lse  could  to  bring  about  such  an 

industry  and  business  as  would 


The  National  Grange, 
Fa£D  Brenckman, 

Washington  Representative. 

PRIMING 


President.  I  present   a   com- 
petition from  Mr.  J.  B.  Sager, 
to  it,  by  way  of  illustration.  Is 
unc  erstand  is  technically  known  as 
3ump  priming.    The  message  is 


FOR  NEW  DEAL  THEORIES 

technical  name,   but  every  real 
calls  it  a  sucker. 
Indicates    that    new 
out. 
X  the  pump — or  get  a  new  one. 

A  Worn  Out  Sucker. 


farmer 


suckers    are 


REPORTS  O  '  COMMITTEES 


Cpmmittee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 

S.  2295)  authorizing  the  Presi- 

discharge  David  J.  Sawyer, 

Army,  as  of  May  11.  1919,  re- 

and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 

S.  2433)  for  the  relief  of  Frank 

amendment   and   submitted    a 


CONTDTOATION  OF   SPECIAL   COI IMITTEE  ON  TAXATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL SECI7R  [TIES  AND  SALARIES 

Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  172)  continuing  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Taxa  tion  of  Governmental  Securities 
and  Salaries  (submitted  by  llr.  Brown  on  the  27th  instant), 
reported  it  without  amendmi  nt,  and.  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 
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nOKINATION    or    EDWARD    B.    DBWET — RXCONSZDXSATION 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  E.  Dewey  to  be  postmaster  at  Decatur, 
Ark.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Upon  the  request  of  both 
Senators  from  that  State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  In 
executive  session,  that  the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  may  be  reconsidered  and  the  nomination  restored 
to  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

BILLS  HfTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McKELLAR: 
S.  2917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Dixie  Margarine  Co.,  a 
Tennessee  corporation,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  VANDENBERG: 
S.2918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Duray;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
S.  2919.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and  to 
extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  or  completing  the 
construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  30, 
1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUCAS: 
S.  2920.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  J.  Coble;  to 
the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
8.2921.  A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mary 
Sheridan;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

MORAL    REARMAMENT   PROGRAM ADDRESS    BY   SENATOR    THOMAS    OF 

TTTAH 

[Mr.  Truman  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  on 
the  subject  of  the  moral  rearmament  movement,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 

address  by  senator  slattbry  at  salem    oll.)    soldibrs'  and 

sailors'  reunion 

[Mr.  Herring  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Slattery  at  the 
Salem  (El.)  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Reunion,  which  aw>ears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

SHALL  WE  send  OUR  YOUTH  TO  WAR? — ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HERBEET 

HOOVER 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
August  1939  entitled  "Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to  War?" 
by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — ADDRESS  BY  IVAN  A.  BICKELHAUPT 

[Mr.  GuRNEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  June  14,  1939.  before  the 
Gyro  Club  of  the  City  of  Washington  by  Ivan  A.  Bickelhaupt, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SULVER-PUECHASE  PROGRAM 

[Mr.  TowNSEND  asked  luid  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  articles  relative  to  the  silver-purcliase  program 
from  the  Bangor  News  of  June  27, 1939.  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  July  10,  1939.  and  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  3, 1939,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.! 

PAUL  v.  M'NXTTT 

[Mr.  Bridges  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Friday,  July  28,  and  an  article  from  the  Wastiington  Post 
of  Saturday.  July  29,  1939.  relative  to  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  wiiich  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

APPOINTMENT  OF  PAUL  V.  MNUTT  AND  THE  HATCH  BILL — ARTICLE 
FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rscou)  an  article  published  in  tbc  Ctaristiaa  Sckoce 


Monitor  relative  to  the  ai^Mintment  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  and 
the  Hatch  bill,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROTECTION    or    PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE STATEMENT     BY    SENATOR 

O'MAHONEY 

[Mr.  Burke  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Senator  CMahoniy  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  relative  to  Senate 
t^ll  2719.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PAY  ROLL  OP  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

[Mr.  Holt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  regarding  the  pay  roU  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  West  Virginia,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

program  for  financing  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES — STATEMENT 
OF  SENATOR  THOMAS  OF  OKLAHOMA  AS  TO  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday 
I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate,  and  during  my  ab- 
sence several  votes  were  taken.  I  desire  to  state  for  the 
Record  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

On  the  Wheeler-La  Pollette  amendment  to  help  farm  own- 
ers through  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
aK)ears  on  page  10261  of  the  Record,  and  the  vote  on  which 
appears  on  page  10295  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  Friday, 
Juiy  28,  1939,  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  so-called 
BjTd  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  Van  NuysI  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd]  proposing  to  strike  out  the  roads  provision  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  on  which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  appear  on  page 
10297  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  bad  I  been  present,  I  should 
have  voted  "nay."  On  the  vote  on  agieeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  which  appears  on  tlie 
same  page,  had  I  been  present.  I  should  have  voted  "nay." 

Then,  late  last  night,  on  the  Wheeler  amendment  relating 
to  funds  to  be  loaned  to  the  railroads,  the  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment is  found  on  page  10349  of  yesterday's  Record.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  should  liave  voted  "nay." 

program   POR   riNANCINC   RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  punwscs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
late  last  evening  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MA- 
HONEY] was  occupying  the  floor  and  yielded,  apparently,  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  a  motion  to  be  made  for  a  recess 
of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  feels  that  he  should  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  when  I  rose  last  night 
I  asked  that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment  offered  by  me. 
Before  that  is  done,  however.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  amendment  was  presented  it  consisted 
of  two  provisions,  the  first  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  main- 
tenance of  free  private  enterprise  generally,  while  the  second 
was  an  amendment  to  the  provision  dealing  with  rural  elec- 
trification. The  latter  amendment  was  afterward  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklet]  and  adopted. 
Tlierefore,  it  should  be  omitted  from  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  l)ecomes  necessary  also  to  alter  a  word  in  the 
amendment.  May  I  afik  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  what 
is  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Administration? 

Mr.  BARKLET^.  The  title  of  the  organization  is  "Admin- 
istration of  Public  Works." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  meant  the  title  of  the  chief. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  is  "Public  Woiks  Commissioner." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  the  amendment  be  modified,  on 
page  2,  line  2,  by  inserting  the  word  "Commisdoner"  in  lieu 
of  "Administrator." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
modified  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Now.  may  the  amendment  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  17.  after  the  word 
"act".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  That  In  order  that  the  competitive  system  of  private 
enterprise  for  profit  shall  be  mamtalned  and  encoxiraged.  loans 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  so  administered  as  not  to  promote 
any  undertaking  In  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by  existing 
competitive  private  enterprise  or  by  existing  noncompetitive  pri- 
vate enterprse  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices,  tmless  in  tlie  latter  case 
a  reasonable  offer  Is  made  to  acquire  the  facilities  of  such  noncom- 
petitive enterprise  and  such  offer  has  not  been  accepted,  and  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  has  been  made  after  public  hearing  by  the  Public 
Works  Commissioner. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
vision for  a  finding  in  the  latter  part  of  the  amendment  re- 
fers both  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  also  to  the 
matter  of  the  nonacceptance  of  the  offer. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     The  Senator  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFK  There  might  be  some  slight  element  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  it.  In  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
stated  with  a  little  more  particularity  and  emphasis,  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  would  object  to  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Amend  by  striking  out  the  last  word  on  page  1  of  the 
amendment  and  also  by  striking  out  the  first  two  lines  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

Finding,  as  to  both  the  reasonableness  of  said  offer  and  also  as 
to  Its  failure  of  acceptance,  has  been  made  after  a  public  hearing 
by  the  Public  Works  Commissioner. 

In  other  words,  that  would  clearly  tie  in  the  word  "finding" 
with  both  the  matter  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  and 
also  the  question  of  acceptance. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to 
send  me  the  language  he  proposes? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Senator  desires  to  strike  out  the 
word  •finding,"  in  line  10,  page  1.  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  these  words: 

Finding  as  to  both  the  reasonableness  of  said  offer  and  also  as 
to  its  failure  of  acceptance,  has  been  made  after  a  public  hearing  by 
the  Public  Works  Commissioner. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that  language,  although  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  for  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  addition  makes  the  language  a  little 
complicated,  Why  would  it  not  be  simpler  to  say  "and  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  as  to  both  conditions."  the  reasonableness 
~~  and  the  acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of  the  offer,  so  that  it 
would  tie  in  without  repetition? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  that  is  quite  Immaterial.  Both 
suggestions  are  exactly  the  same,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  either  one. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  thought  the  meaning  was  clear;  but 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  word  "finding"  might  be  given 
a  restricted  interpretation,  and  for  that  reason  I  thought  it 
might  be  advisable  to  make  the  language  explicit. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  modification. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  In  fact,  we  attempted  in  the  com- 
mittee, not  very  satisfactorily,  to  work  out  a  provision,  which 
was  later  eliminated,  and  we  have  been  working  on  one.  I 
see  no  objection  to  this  one.  I  think  it  accomplishes  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do.  But  I  wonder  why  the  Senator,  in  line  1, 
on  page  2.  has  provided  that  the  finding  must  be  had  after  a 
public  hearing.  In  all  the  provisions  of  this  kind  in  the  bill 
heretofore  we  have  not  required  public  hearings,  as  I  under- 
^  stand,  and  under  this  language,  even  where  both  parties 
"  agreed  that  there  had  been  an  offer  and  a  failure  to  accept, 
there  would  still  have  to  be  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  hold- 
ing of  a  hearing  in  public  upon  any  matter  of  public  business 
18  of  the  utmost  importance.    I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 


is 


enterp  rises 


wise  to  delete  that  phrase 
would  open  the  amendment  to 
it  would  raise  the  question 
the  part  of  the  Public  Works 
and  encourage  public 
without  public  hearings  and 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not 
of  that  power. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  think 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^re 
ming  accepts  the  suggestion 
The  clerk  will  now  report  the 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.    As 
page  4,  line  17.  after  the  woiid 
the  following: 


a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it 

a  great  deal  of  attack,  because 

wriether  or  not  it  was  desired  on 

C  ommission  to  make  these  loans 

and   public   constructioa 

without  public  knowledge. 

t  link  there  has  been  any  abuse 
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the  Senator  is  quite  right. 

The  Senator  from  Wyo- 

the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

amendment  as  modified. 

modified,  the  amendment  is  on 

act",  to  insert  a  colon  and 


s> 


,  -he  competitive  system  of  private 

E^aintalned  and  encouraged,  loans 

administered  as  not  to  promote 

adequately   supplied   by  existing 

by  existing  noncompetitive  private 

prices,  unless  in  the  latter  case  a 

re  the  facilities  of  such  noncom- 

has  not  been  accepted,  and  a  flnd- 

of  said  offer  and  also  as  to  its 

after  a  public  hearing  by  the 


made 


Provided,  That  in  order  that 
enterprise  for  profit  shall   be 
under  this  subsection  shall  be 
any  undertaking   in  a   field   now 
competitive  private  enterprise  or 
enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or 
reasonable  offer  is  made  to  acquire 
petltlve  enterprl.se  and  such  offer 
ing  as  to  both  the  reasonableness 
failure  of  acceptance  has  been 
Public  Works  Commission. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  tlje  word  "its"  ought  to  be  "the. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    The  S<  nator  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  tfiere  is  one  unnecessary  "also 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  woi  d  "also"  is  not  necessary,  but  It 
does  not  detract  or  otherwisi  modify.  It  points  out  merely 
with  a  little  more  particular  ty  what  is  intended.  I  do  not 
object,  however,  to  its  being  <  hminated. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.    I  yield 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  th(  roughly  in  syrmpathy  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming;  but  let 
me  ask  for  a  little  explanatian  of  some  things  which  to  me 
are  not  quite  clear. 

I  suppose  that  the  philosop  ly  of  the  amendment  is  that  the 
R.  P.  C.  or  any  other  agenci^,  shall  not  make  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  Government  opeiation  unless  the  field  is  inade- 
quately supplied  by  private  ndustry.  or  in  accordance  with 
the  other  restrictions  here  set  out.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  S  ^nator  is  correct  in  the  assump- 
tion so  far  as  it  deals  with  tl  le  Public  Works  Administration. 
The  amendment  is  not  connected  with  the  section  which 
deals  with  the  R.  F.  C.  becai  ise  the  R.  P.  C.  as  I  understand, 
has  been  universally  accepted  from  the  very  beginning  as 
dealing  with  private  enterpiise.  The  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration was  taken  out  of  th;  hands  of  the  R.  F.  C.  when  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  was  established,  a  id  it  has  not  since  gone  back. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  what  agencies  would  the  amendment 
apply? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  a  mendment  as  I  originally  offered 
it  applied  to  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admii  istration.  The  second  amend- 
ment, found  in  the  last  thre  =  lines  on  page  2.  was  afterward 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  adopted.  So  the 
amendment  now  before  th ;  Senate  applies  to  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  prov  slon.  however,  Is  that  loans  shall 
not  be  made  under  this  sub!  ection  so  as  to  promote  any  un- 
dertaking "in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by  existing 
competitive  private  enterpripe  or  by  existing  noncompetitive 
enterprise."    What  is  noncompetitive  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  A  ni  incompetitive  private  enterprise 
would  be  a  public  utility  serving  a  city  where  there  is  no 
competition. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     And  hai  ing  a  monopoly. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.    And  laving  a  monopoly. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Does  nit  the  Senator  think  that  the 
exigencies  of  this  case  dema  id  that  the  amendment  be  forth- 
right, to  the  effect  that  whe  re  private  enterprise  is  now  serv- 
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ing  a  community  or  a  need  set  forth  in  the  application  of 
the  proposed  borrower,  the  agencies  lending  the  money  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  should  be  precluded  directly,  and 
that  there  should  not  be  any  latitude? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  suggestion, 
for  this  reason:  I  believe  still  in  local  self-government,  and 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  local  self-government,  and.  If 
a  city  anywhere  in  this  country  should  desire  to  establish  a 
municipal  electric-light  plant,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  adopt  language  in  this  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  city  from  doing  it,  or  from  getting  the 
advantage  of  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it.  I  have 
protected  in  this  amendment  the  right  of  private  enterprise 
from  being  unjustifiably  pushed  out  of  the  field  by  Govern- 
ment competition. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Of  course,  under  the  amendment  or  with- 
out it.  any  city  can  establish  a  municipal  enterprise,  and 
there  is  no  law  which  has  been  passed  by  Congress  or  which 
is  contemplated,  which  would  stop  any  city  from  gomg  into 
an  undertaking  which  has  heretofore  been  administered  by 
private  enterprise  itself.  But  why  should  we  lend  the  money 
imder  the  thought  that  we  are  helping  industry  in  the  coun- 
try  and  I  understand  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  proposed 

loans — if  to  any  extent  at  all  the  undertaking  is  to  be  merely 
a  duplication  of  wliat  private  industry  is  domg? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  simple. 
There  are  cases  of  utility  companies  which  have  been  granted 
franchises  in  particular  communities  operating  those  fran- 
chises without  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  consumers. 
Mr,  TYDINGS.  Understand.  I  am  not  complaining  at  all 
at  the  Senator's  objective.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  lending  of  money  for  rural  electrification.  I  think, 
properly  administered,  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
rural  electrification. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  do  so,  be- 
cause in  the  rural  electrification  law  itself 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  only  saying  that  for  the  purpose  of 
Illustration.  I  did  not  contend  that  the  amendment  dealt 
with  rural  electrification.  I  am  merely  expressing  a  phi- 
losophy that,  inasmuch  as  the  loans  are  to  be  for  the  help 
of  business  and  for  making  work  and  making  jobs,  the  money 
should  not  be  used  in  taking  over  existing  concerns,  but  in 
building  new  ones.  That  is  the  thought  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
press, and  I  have  no  idea  at  aU  of  getting  into  a  debate  on  the 
utilities  question  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  help  industry  and  to 
provide  jobs,  and  I  do  not  think  that  loans  should  be  made 
under  it — perhaps  they  might  be  tmder  another  measure — or 
that  any  of  this  money  should  be  taken  to  finance  the  dupli- 
cation of  something  already  in  existence.  That  ought  to  be 
covered  in  some  other  bill.  The  object  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  aid  business  and  to  make  jobs.  That  is  my  thought,  and  I 
am  not  quarreling  at  all  with  the  Senator's  objective.  I  was 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  language  as  di^wn  would  not 
permit  the  lending  agencies  to  lend  money  to  take  over  some- 
thing which  already  exists,  when  the  puipose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  help  industry  and  to  provide  jobs,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  not  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  would  be  any  great  danger  cf  what  the  Senator 
apprehends.  Protection  is  thrown  around  private  enterprise 
in  the  amendment  by  requiring  that  in  such  cases  as  the 
Senator  describes,  before  any  public-works  enterprise  can 
be  imdertaken,  there  must  first  be  a  reasonable  offer  to 
acquire  the  facilities  of  the  noncompetitive  enterprise  and 
the  offer  not  accepted,  and  then  the  noncompetitive  enter- 
prise shall  be  given  the  opportimity  at  a  public  hearing  to 
explain  the  entire  situation.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provision  for  a  public  hearing  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  provisions  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  Senate  to 
take  issue  with  the  Senator's  philosophy,  because  I  am 
basically  in  accord  with  it.    I  think  I  can  take  my  seat  with 


the  general  conclusion  that  the  Senate,  In  adopting  the 
amendment,  Is  hoping  and  expecting  and  demanding  that 
it  be  administered  in  line  with  the  colloquy  whicli  has  here 
taken  place,  and  any  other  interpretation  put  upon  it  will  be 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment,  togelher  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate  throughout  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  is  a  clear  declaration  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senr4te 
free  private  enterprise  should  be  protected  and  encouraged 
by  government. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  not  competed  with  by  government 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  his  amendment.  If  a 
municipahty  wanted  to  build  an  electric -light  plant  and  do 
It  under  this  provision,  and  there  existed  a  competing  utility. 
there  would  have  to  be  a  determination  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  that  the  rates  were  unreasonable,  and  that 
a  reasonable  offer  had  been  made  to  purchase  the  utility's 
property.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  the  provision  Is.  "or  by  existing 
noncompetitive  enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices,  un- 
less in  the  latter  case  a  reasonable  offer  is  made  to  acquire 
the  facilities  and  such  offer  has  not  been  accepted."  Those 
are  the  two  primary  conditions. 

Mr.  MINTON.  In  other  words,  if  a  municipality  wanted 
to  erect  an  electric-light  plant,  and  there  was  already  a 
public  utility  in  the  community,  under  this  provision,  before 
the  mimicipality  could  get  it  there  would  have  to  be  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  that  the  rates 
of  the  utility  in  that  community  were  unreasonable,  and  that 
the  municipality  had  offered  to  purchase  the  utility  at  a 
reasonable  price? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  Interpreta- 
tion is  justified.    Let  me  read  it: 

Provided.  That  in  order  that  the  competitive  gystem  of  private 
enterprise  for  profit  shall  be  maintained  and  encouraged,  loans 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  so  administered  as  not  to  promote 
any  undertaking  in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by  existing — 

I  am  omitting  a  phrase  now —  .  \ 

by  existing  noncompetitive  enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices, 
unless — 

So  the  question  of  the  rates  does  not  enter. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  understood  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  RadcufteI  to  be  such  as  to  tie 
in  two  conditions. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  merely  provides  that  it  shall  be  quite  clear 
that  the  finding  of  the  Public  Works  Commissioner  must  be 
upon  the  two  qualifying  factors;  namely,  that  a  reasonable 
offer  has  been  made,  and  that  such  offer  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Are  those  two  findings  preliminary  to  the 
right  cf  the  municipality  to  seek  aid  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  I  think  the  application  Could  be 
made,  and  after  the  application  had  been  made,  that  would 
be  the  final  act  and  not  the  preliminary  act. 

Mr.  MINTON.  In  any  event,  before  the  mimicipality 
could  have  a  final  determination  of  the  right  to  receive  aid 
under  this  act,  would  there  not  have  to  be  a  determination 
by  the  Public  Works  Commissioner  that  the  rate  charged  by 
the  utility  was  unreasonable? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  not.  That  Is  not  my  interpre- 
tation cf  this  language.  Is  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  entirely 
correct.  The  word  "reasonableness"  there  has  to  do  only 
with  the  matter  of  the  offer  of  purchase.  It  has  no  concern 
with  the  question  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  utility  or  any 
other  company.  It  is  restricted  to  the  matter  of  price  of 
the  sale  of  the  company. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  a 
fxirther  question. 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Who.  in  his  judgment,  would  be  the  judge 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  price? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Public  Works  Commissioner,  after 
public  hearing. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Does  the   Senator  think  that  would  be 

nnal? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Could  the  finding  not  be  taken  into  the 
courts? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  do  not  think  so.  unless  the  court 
action  were  based  upon  an  allegation  that  the  finding  was 
arbitrary,  and  the  public  hearing,  I  think,  eliminates  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Would  not  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
amendment  would  be  safer  if  there  were  inserted  in  it  a 
provision  that  the  finding  of  the  Commissioner  should  be 
final? 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  make  that  suggestion,  because  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  perfectly  sample.  It  is  to  give  notice  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  body,  of  the 
Congress,  or  of  the  Government  to  do  ansrthlng  which  will 
Interfere  with  free  private  enterprise. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  make  it 
clear  that,  having  won  the  objectives  of  maintaining  the  rights 
of  popular  development,  we  should  not  proceed  to  crush 
private  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  a  feeling  is 
growing  in  this  country  that  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
Is  not  to  encourage  private  enterprise,  but  to  crush  it,  and  to 
substitute  big  government  for  private  business. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  very  unfortunate  effect. 

I  say  that,  because  there  has  been  declaration  after  declara- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Members  of  this 
body,  by  Members  of  the  House,  by  officials  in  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Government  is  to  encourage  free  private  enterprise. 
Now.  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  know  that  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  and  then  we  have  the  P.  W.  A.  under  the 
Federal  Works  Agency?  Mr.  Carmody  is  head  of  one  and 
Colonel  Clark  is  at  present  the  head  of  the  other.  The  find- 
ing would  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  P.  W.  A.  or  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OTcIAHONEY.  It  would  be  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
missioner, who.  I  understand,  is  Mr.  Carmody. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  the  Public  Works  Administration 
under  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Is  it  the  idea  that  the 
finding  would  be  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency? 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.  Whoever  is  the  Public  Works  Com- 
missioner. I  adopted  that  title  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  BARKLrfl. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  the  "Public  Works  Administrator."  Is 
that  the  language  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  No;  it  is  "Public  Works  Commissioner." 
as  the  amendment  now  stands. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTCIAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act.  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  President,  the  name  is  changed.  This  would 
come  under  the  Public  Works;  it  would  be  the  Public  Works 
Commissioner.  He  is  the  same  official.  He  has  charge  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  He  has  charge  of  the  entire 
public- works  program — ^roads,  or  whatever  may  be  in  progress 
in  the  way  of  construction.    He  has  an  over-all  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  the  office  held  today  by  Mr.  Carmody. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  the  office  held  by  Mr.  Carmody. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  OTCIAHONEY.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  Senator's  intention  to  strike  out  the 
word  "Commission"  and  put  in  the  word  "Commissioner"? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    That  has  already  been  done. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Then,  as  I  understand  It.  the  finding  of  the 
Public  Works  Commissioner  uill  be  final  in  the  matter;  and 
in  making  the  finding  the  que  tion  will  be  solely  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  reasonable  offer  has  jeen  made. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Yes;  u  iless.  of  course.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge, that  if  there  were  arbit  rary  action  there  would  still  be 
appeal  to  the  courts.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  drafting  this 
amendment,  with  the  assista  ice  of  officials  in  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government,  it  las  been  my  purpose  to  avoid 
certain  other  restrictive  amendments,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  a  lawsuit  in  every  line.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment avoids  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  he  ir  the  Senator  say  that,  because 
that  is  the  very  thought  I  hac  in  mind. 

Mr.'  CMAHONEY.    I  thought  the  Senator  had  that  in 

mind. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  hal  many  lawsuits,  particularly 
where  any  matter  of  public  power  has  been  involved.  We 
have  had  many  splendid  pro  ects  held  up  for  years  through 
injunctions  and  lawsuits,  anc  I  want  to  see  every  safeguard 
is  provided  to  prevent  and  inhibit  lawsuits. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yiel(  . 

Mr.  KING.  I  am  somewhit  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
words  "at  reasonable  rates  oi  prices."  I  am  in  doubt  who  is 
to  determine  the  reasonable  i  ates  or  prices.  Is  this  intended 
to  supersede  the  authority  possessed  by  the  public-utilities 
commissions  of  the  respective  States? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     No,  ii.deed. 

Mr.  KING.  Because  they  might  say  that  a  certain  price 
is  reasonable,  and  I  should  qe  very  sorry  to  take  from  them 
that  authority. 

should  say  that  the  decision  of 
the  public -utilities  commissi  m  in  any  State  would  be  con- 
trolling as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates 

I  should  preserve  that  authority,  and  would 
be  very  much  opposed  to  trinsf erring  the  authority  of  the 
States  and  their  public-utiljties  commissions,  to  determine 

to  some  functionary  in  Wash 
ington.  whether  it  was  Mr.  Cbrmody  or  any  of  his  assistants 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  quit(  agree  with  the  Senator.    There 
is  no  possibility  of  that  undtr  this  amendment 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  Presid(  nt,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  yiel<  . 

Mr.  NORRIS.  There  is  S(  >  much  confusion  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  I  am  not  clear  as  to]  just  what  modification  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  will  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Let  me  as  t  the  Senator  a  question  before 

he  does  that.    There  are  t  vo  parts  to  the  amendment  as 

One  has  already  hsen  agreed  to. 

The  (imendment  which  is  covered  by 
2  has  already  been  adopted  and 


Provided,  That  in  order  tha 
enterprise  for  profit  shall  be 
under  this  subsection  shall  be 


competitive  private  enterprise 


printed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY. 
the  last  three  lines  on  page 
is  not  now  before  the  Senate . 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Yes;   that 
amendment. 

Mr.   CMAHONEY.     That 
amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  should  l^e  to  know  how  the  amendment 
now  reads. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  shill  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate,  beginning  in  line  2,   )age  1: 


is  not  a  part  of  the  pending 
is  not  a  part  of  the  pending 


the  competitive  system  of  private 
maintained  and  encouraged,  loans 
so  administered  as  not  to  promote 


any  undertaking   In  a  field   now   adequately   supplied   by  existing 


or  by  existing  noncompetitive  pri- 


vate enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices,  unless  in  the  latter 
case  a  reasonable  offer  Is  made  ;o  acquire  the  facilities  <3t  such  non- 
competitive enterprise  and  su^  offer  has  not  been  accepted,  and 
a  finding — 

This  is  the  change — 

as  to  both  the  reasonableness  df  said  offer  and  also  as  to  the  failure 
of  acceptance  has  been  made  b  f  the  Public  Works  Commissioner. 

The  Senator  from  Maryl  ind  [Mr.  RADCLim:]  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  original  1  anguage  in  the  amendment,  "a 
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finding  to  that  effect,"  might  be  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
Uon,  and  his  amendment  was  merely  clarLfying. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  tiie  change  does  not  in  reality  alter 
the  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor in  making  an  argument 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an  apparent 
omission.  I  did  not  read  the  language  correctly.  It  should 
read: 

And  also  as  to  the  failure  of  acceptance  has  been  made  after  public 
bearing  by  the  PubUc  Works  Commissicaacr. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  his  amendment 
has  any  other  object  than  to  prevent  the  construction  by  a 
municipality  of  a  mtmicipal  electric  light  plant? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. My  attention  was  diverted  by  my  conversaticMi  with  the 
clerk.    May  I  ask  the  Senator  to  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  So  as  to  obtain  an  imderstandlng  as  to 
what  the  amendment  is  driving  at,  is  there  any  otlier  object 
in  the  amendment  except  to  prevent  a  municipality  from  ob- 
taining assistance  if  It  wants  to  put  in  a  municipal  electric 
light  plant  when  one  already  exists  and  is  privately  owned? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  carrj'  out  this 
sentence  in  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  BtrkesI; 

I  have  caused  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  field  for 
iDTestment  at  futuls  In  revenue-earning  cbannels  on  a  self-Uquidat- 
tag  basis,  and  la  no  way  competltlTe  with  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Even  though  the  Senator's  amendmerjt  msy 
have  some  other  objects  that  might  be  very  worthy,  would 
not  one  of  the  effects  of  his  amendment  be  that  it  would  for 
all  practical  parposes  prevent  a  municipality  from  obtaining 
any  assistance  when  it  wanted  to  put  in  a  municipal  electric- 
light  plant? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  by  any  possibility  have  that  rffect.  I  have  In  mind 
private  heartogs— that  is  to  say^  hearings  which  were  open 
to  anybody  who  wanted  to  come  in — which  were  held  by 
Public  Works  Administrator  Ickes  when  questions  of  this 
kind  arose  while  he  was  administering  ptiMic  works.  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  Intimate  that,  so  far  as  the  Public  Works 
Administrati(Hi  under  Secretary  Ickes  was  concerned,  there 
was  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  restrain 
municipalities  from  development. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
Assume  that  municipality  A  Is  now  supplied  with  dectricity 
by  a  privately  owned  company;  assume  that  it  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  proposed  act  and  put  in  a  mimlciijally 
owned  electric-light  plant;  if  this  amendment  were  agreed  to, 
for  practical  purposes  would  not  that  be  impossible? 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  pos^billty  of  such  an  interpretation. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  In  other  words,  the  determination  of  the 
citizens  to  put  in  a  municipal  light  plant  would  not  be  the 
final  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  It  could  be  put  in? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    It  would  be  the  final  determination  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  with  their  own  money. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  However,  under  this  amendment  they 
could  not  come  to  the  United  States  and  borrow  the  money 
if  they  were  unwilling  to  buy  out  the  privately  operated 
utility  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  \>e  fixed  by  the  Public  Works 
Commissioner  after  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes;  they  would  have  to  have  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Public  Works  Commissioner.  He  would  have 
to  pass  on  those  questions,  whether  or  not  the  citizens  tiad 
reached  a  determination  to  do  it,  before  any  assistance  could 
be  granted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Public  Works  Commissioner 
would  have  to  make  a  finding. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  Senator's  time. 
I  am  not  questioning  his  motives  in  any  way.  However,  in 
my  own  time  I  wish  to  show — and  I  think  I  can — that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  so  far  as  municipal  light  plants  are 


concerned  they  are  out  of  the  picture,  and  that  for  practical 
purposes  it  would  be  impo«il)le  for  municipahties  ever  to  go 
through  the  modus  operandi  provided  in  the  amendment 
and  obtain  a  municipal  plant  through  any  assistance  which 
the  mimicipality  might  seek  under  this  particular  provision. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator's  amendment  wcrdd  not  pre- 
vent a  municipality  from  establishing  a  municipal  hospital 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  compete  with  a  private  hospital? 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  think  not. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Why  would  it  not?  • 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Nor  would  it  prevent  a  imiversity  from 
building  a  dormitory  for  its  students  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  compete  with  private  boarding  houses? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  think  not. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Suppose  tl^re  were  a  private  hospital  to 
the  municipality  and  the  municipality  wanted  to  establish  a 
municipal  hospital;  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
public  hearing  and  a  finding  by  tbe  public  works  commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Not  at  all.  because  a  hospital  is  not  a 
competitive  industry. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  was  about  to  suggest  that  it  would  come 
within  the  category  of  a  noncompetitive  industry. 
Mr.  O'MAKONEY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  amendment  now  before  us  is  prac- 
tically tbe  same  as  the  understanding  we  had  when  we 
passed  a  pre\1ous  public-works  program.  The  understand- 
ing was  not  put  into  the  law,  but,  as  the  Seriator  may  recall, 
I  was  authorized  by  tbe  President  to  state,  and  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  none  of  the  money  would  be  used 
to  establish  a  municipal  light,  water,  or  ottier  utility  plant 
where  there  was  an  existing  plant,  unless  and  until  an  offer 
was  made  in  good  faith  to  purchase  the  existing  plant  at  a 
reasonable  price.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint with  reference  to  the  administration  of  that  act  or 
the  keeping  of  that  understanding.  I  have  never  had  an 
instance  brought  to  my  attention  of  Mr.  Ickes,  as  Adminis- 
trator, undertaking  to  lend  money  to  a  municipality  to  estab- 
lish a  comj>etitive  utility  system.  I  do  not  even  know  that 
he  subsequently  made  any  loans  tar  that  purpose.  That  ar- 
rangement or  imderstandlng  was.  of  course.  acceptaUe  to 
him  and  to  the  President  and  was  carried  out  in  good  faith. 
altliough  it  was  not  incorporated  in  the  law  itself. 
Mr.  WAGNER.  Bfr.  President,  will  tbe  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER  Let  OS  assume  a  situation  in  which  a  ferry 
is  providing  transportation  facilities  for  a  community  across 
a  river;  let  us  assume  that  the  community  itself  decides  that 
it  would  prefer  to  provide  transportation  for  its  citizens  by 
a  bridge,  and  to  impose  a  toll  for  passage  across  the  bridge 
sufiacient  to  maintain  it  and  liquidate  the  debt.  I  take  it  a 
ferry  is  a  public  utility.  Its  rates  are  regulated.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Senator's  amendment  that  community 
could  not  obtain  a  loan  to  construct  the  bridge  unless  first 
there  were  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ferry 
was  adequate  to  pro\'ide  transportation  across  the  river. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  do  not  Uilnk  that  interpretation  is 
justified.  Of  course,  the  intention  was  to  apply  to  enter- 
prises of  the  same  character.  A  bridge  and  a  ferry  both 
provide  transportation,  or  means  of  transportation.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  of  the  same  character.  I  do  not  think 
the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  Senator  would  be  a 
reasonable  one. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  It  Is  a  trepiendous  mistake 
for  h«"i  to  raise  small  questions  of  detail  The  jM^ponderant 
question  is  whether  the  Government  will  stand  behind  free 
pubUc  enterprise,  or  whether  there  is  an  attempt  to  substi- 
tute Govenunent  for  free  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  must  be  made  clear.  If  tt  is  not  made 
clear,  the  continued  slide  downward  which  has  been  manifest 
will  continue. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  dkl  not  know  that  I  was 
inviting  that  sort  of  protest.    My  purpose  in  asking  the 
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question  was  to  try  to  make  it  clear  that  an  enterprise  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator.  I  see  a  distinction.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  strained  interpretation  to  say  that  a  bridge 
offers  the  kind  of  competition  with  a  ferry  which  would  be 
included  in  the  amendment.  While  I  am  quite  happy  to 
receive  the  admonition  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  my  pur- 
pose was  entirely  different  from  the  view  he  has  apparently 
taken  of  it. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  If  I  misinterpreted  the  Senator's 
attitude,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  wish  to  make  my  attitude  clear.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  does  not  intend  that  such  a  proposal  as  I 
have  just  mentioned  should  come  within  the  intent  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Such  is  not  the  intention;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  interpretation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  amendment  should  not  be  so  inter- 
preted? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  I  take  the  opportunity  to  state  in  the  Senator's 
time  that  he  has  just  submitted  a  statement  which  I  think  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who  believe  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  with  the  disapproval  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  force  state  socialism  upon  our  country. 

I  desire  to  make  one  further  observation.  I  was  wondering 
why  the  committee  of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  chairman  did  not  invite  Mr.  Ickes.  who  is  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  in  the 
executive  department,  to  present  his  views  respecting  this  bill. 
I  have  been  advised,  whether  correctly  or  not  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state,  that  he  submitted  to  some  organization  or  to 
the  press  a  statement  in  which  this  bill  was  analyzed,  and  he 
pointed  out  many  of  its  infirmities.  I  was  wondering  why  this 
great  committee,  when  dealing  with  the  important  question 
presented  before  it.  did  not  have  Mr.  Ickes  testify  instead  of 
Mr.  Carmody.  or  others,  for  Mr.  Ickes  has  had  larger  experi- 
ence in  conducting  activities  that  come  within  the  periphery 
of  the  influence  of  this  bill  than  has  any  other  man  in  the 
executive  department,  and  he  has  exhibited  a  courage  and  an 
independence  and  honesty  and  eflBciency  that  have  not  been 
paralleled,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  executive  of  any  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  wonder  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  him  before  it  to  testify  instead  of  some  of 
the  other  persons  whose  experience  in  dealing  with  these 
Important  questions  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  Mr.  Ickes? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  think,  was  propounded 
yesterday  and  answered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but, 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  cares  to  make  further  reply 
now,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  the  question  has  heretofore 
been  asked. 

Mr.  KING.     I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  And  I  attempted  to  reply  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  concur  entirely  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  sajrs  about  the  administration  of  Secretary  Ickes. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  was  criticized  in  certain  quarters 
for  making  loans  to  municipalities  which  enabled  them  to 
build  electric  generating  plants,  in  order  to  supply  electricity 
to  communities  as  a  public  service  rather  than  a  private 
service.  I  am  very  glad  that  finally  even  the  critics  of  that 
particular  activity  now  accept  that  as  a  very  sovmd  policy  to 
pursue, 

I  wish  further  to  say  that  no  one  suggested  the  calling  of 
Mr.  Ickes.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  always  value  and 
treasure  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ickes  upon  any  of  these  matters; 
his  advice  would  greatly  influence  my  action;  but  Mr.  Ickes 
has  no  part  in  the  administration  of  any  one  of  the  activities 
provided  for  by  the  proposed  pending  legislation.  We  called 
before  the  committee  those  public  officials  who  would  have 
the  administration  of  this  proposed  act  In  charge;  we  limited 
those  called  to  witnesses  of  that  character;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
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if  anybody  had  suggested  th  it  Mr.  Ickes  might  be  able  to  give 
us  valuable  information,  we  would  have  at  once  invited  him 
to  appear.  I  do  not  know  f;  om  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
stated  but  that  Mr.  Ickes  lad  made  criticism  of  this  par- 
ticular act.  I  am  not  infor  ned  as  to  that,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  criticism  on  his  part  anywhere. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  1  "resident,  after  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  indicated  thit  this  amendment  was  accept- 
able to  him,  I  had  hoped  that  the  amendment  might  be 
adopted  without  protracted  debate,  and  for  myself  I  have 
no  desire  to  occupy  the  fl(  or  of  the  Senate  unnecessarily, 
but  I  am  uncertain  wheth(r  or  not  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska or  some  other  Senat  )rs  may  desire  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  si  ,y  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  in- 
formed the  Senator  from  "lebraska  desires  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then  I  shall  withhold  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment   mtil  later. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Presiden  .  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yie  d  the  floor. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  AUSTIN,  ar  d  Mr.  HELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teripore.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  is  on  t  le  list  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time  and  the  Chair  reccgniz  !s  him.  Does  he  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  shield  flrst  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  say  that  i  /hen  this  amendment  shall  have 
been  perfected  in  its  lani  uage  I  believe  there  will  be  a 
substitute  offered  for  it. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  I  may.  I  s  lould  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the  question  raised  a  few 
moments  ago  as  to  who  won  id  make  the  findings.  The  Sena- 
tor has.  I  believe,  in  his  imendment  now  designated  the 
Public  Works  Commissioner.  I  understood,  however,  from 
what  the  Senator  from  W:  'orrting  said  it  was  his  idea  that 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Wo  rks  Agency,  which  is  the  supreme 
Works  Administration,  should  have  the  decision.  If  so.  the 
oflScial  designated  should  b  i  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tor.   That  is  the  title  of  Mi .  Carmody. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  was  the  language  which  I  origi- 
nally incorporated  in  the  amendment,  but  which  I  changed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sei  lator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  very 
happy  to  go  back  to  the  c  riginal  language,  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  so  desires. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  that  cornection,  I  will  say  I  consulted 
Document  No.  262.  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives,  which 
contains  the  President's  message  embodying  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  and,  if  it  is  the  i  urpose  of  the  amendment  to  put 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  the  position  of 
making  these  determinatio  is.  then  it  should  designate  the 
Federal  Works  Administrai  or,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Havj  ng  made  the  change  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  net  care  what  he  Is  called,  so  that 
we  get  the  right  man. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.    I  he  itate  to  change  back  again. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thin :  we  may  straighten  that  out 
during  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Vers  well. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  P  esident,  will  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  yield  to  th«  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  VermDnt  [Mr.  Austin]  that  a  substi- 
tute would  be  offered  for  th  e  pending  amendments  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OT^honeyI,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  r  sad  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
tlie  substitute.  Then  I  shjll  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  ascertain  frc  m  him  whether  or  not  an  agree- 
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ment  can  be  evolved  with  reference  to  the  exact  langoiage  of 
the  proposed  substitute,  which  woald  be  inserted  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  clause  of  the  pending  bill  on  page  18,  line  6, 
and  which  would  read  as  follows: 

No  fvnads.  whether  loans  or  experdlttrres,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  puMtc  body,  or 
to  any  person  or  corporation,  for  uee  by  any  sach  agency,  person, 
or  corporation  to  purchase,  establish,  construct,  relocate,  or  e:tpanrt 
any  mill,  factory,  plant,  or  commercial  enterprise  which  Is  or  will 
be  aa  a  result  erf  such  loan  or  expenditure  In  competition  with  any 
existing  industry  or  commercial  enterprise,  provided  the  limitation 
herein  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  ksan  or  expenditure  for  a  public 
hospital. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  ixDposed  amendment  which  has  Just  been  read 

by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am  very  fearful  that 
the  language  which  he  has  Just  read  would  be  altogether  too 
broad,  because  it  would  clearly  prohibit  all  loans  under  the 
farm-security  sections  of  this  bill,  because  a  farmer  who 
obtained  a  grant  on  farm  security  would  unquestionably  be 
a  person  and  be  would  tmquestionably  be  in  competition 
with  every  other  farmer.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
want  any  such  effect  as  that  now,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
discu&s  the  matter  with  the  Senator  during  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  yield  a  moment  further,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  limitation  applies  against  a  plant  or  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  certainly  it  is  not  generally  considered 
that  a  farmer  is  either  one. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Farmers  erect  plants  on  their  farm, 
and  certainly  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  enterprise  when 
they  sell  their  commodities. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  yield,  I  note  that  tiie  Senator  from  Connecticut 
exempts  hospitals  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  do. 

Mr.  BARKIEY,  That  indicates  the  difficulty  of  dranring 
specific  exemptions.  Hospitals,  I  suppose,  are  included  in 
his  exemption,  because  in  the  committee  when  we  were  at- 
tempting to  frame  language  and  finally  did  adept  a  section, 
it  was  so  drawn  that  under  the  road  program,  which  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill,  a  bridge  could  not  be  built  if 
it  competed  with  a  ferry.  Under  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposed  substitute  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
university  could  build  a  dormitory  which  might  be  held  to 
be  in  competition  with  a  hotel  or  a  private  boarding  house, 
wliich  are  commercial  enteriK-ises.  I  think  that  the  language 
of  the  Senator's  substitute  is  so  broad  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  administer  it  without  lawsuits  and  various  legal 
efforts  to  prohibit  the  experulitiu*e  of  money  anywhere  under 
this  bill. 

The  whole  proposition  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  put^c 
Works  Administration  and  expenditures  under  it.  It  ought 
not  to  have  any  relationship  to  Rural  Electrification,  because 
there  is  already  a  provision  which  takes  care  of  that.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  have  any  relation  to  Farm  Seciurity  or 
Rural  Rehabilitation,  It  can  only  be  applicable,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  expenditures  by  public  bodies  like  the  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  States:  and  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  takes  care  of  that.  I  should 
not  want  it  to  be  broad  enough  to  apply  to  B.  E.  A.  or  to 
Farm  Security. 

lir.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

MESSAGZ  raOM  THE   HOX7SB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5375)  to  promote  nau- 
tical education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6746)  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the 


development   of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for 
other  ptirposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
a  bill  (H.  R.  7171)  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  in  which  it  rcqucfted  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

EVROLLrO   Bn.LS   EIGim) 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.  R.  5375.  An  act  to  promote  imutical  education,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.  R.  6746.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.  P.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  payment  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  such  projects,  and  for  other  ptuposes. 

HOUSE  BILL  BETERRED  | 

The  Wll  (H.  R.  7171)  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WHO    SHALL    MAKE    WAR    FOR    ASCERICA — THK    PRESZOKKT    OR    THC 

PEOPLE? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
desire  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill;  and  yet, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  opportunity  is  becoming  more 
and  more  limited.  I  think  I  owe  no  apology  for  the  privilege 
I  am  taking  today  in  support  of  the  attitude  and  the  deter- 
mination which  have  resulted  in  abandonment  of  the  effort 
of  this  winter  and  this  spring  to  repeal  the  arms-embargo 
portion  of  Ihe  Neutrality  Act. 

In  the  light,  though,  of  the  desire  to  expedite  matter*, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  request  unlike  any  I  have  ever  hitherto 
made — a  request  to  be  privileged  to  make  my  remarks  with- 
out interruption  this  afternoon,  but  with  a  definite  under- 
standing— indeed,  a  wish — that  it  be  understood  that  when 
I  shall  have  finished  my  remarks  I  shall  gladly  lend  myself 
to  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise. 

Perliaps  there  is  substance  in  the  contention  that  a  situa- 
tion might  arise  in  Europ)e  that  would  in\ntc  and  warrant 
steps  by  the  United  States  that  would  be  helpful  to  one  group 
of  warring  nations  as  against  another  group  of  nations  at 
war.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
that  we  should  therefore  so  shape  our  American  laws  that  we 
would  be  found  automaticaily  aiding  one  group  of  nations 
when  they  went  to  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  experience 
has  any  message  for  us  it  is  that  the  time  and  events  inviting 
our  participation  in  Europe's  squabbles  should  be  determined 
by  Congress,  never  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  alone, 
and  that  repeal  of  laws  intended  to  keep  us  from  playing 
favorites  in  other  people's  wars,  such  as  the  arms  embargo, 
should  come  only  through  decision  by  Congress  after  Con- 
gress has  determined  what  are  the  fact£.  circumstances, 
issues,  and  causes  involved  and  inviting  us  to  participation 
in  those  wars. 

That  is  a  consideration  which  has  played  a  considerable 
part  in  shelving  the  proposal  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
to  alter  our  neutrality  law  even  to  the  extent  of  repealing 
that  feature  of  It  which  forbids  American  exportation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  nations  at  war. 
This  repeal  is  asked  as  an  aid  to  preventing  war  in  Europe. 
It  is  called  one  of  those  "steps  short  of  war"  that  will  prevent 
war.  History  and  experience  tell  us  clearly  that  such  a  repeal 
at  such  a  time  as  this  would  be  a  step  to  war.  To  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  would  be  to  encourage  certain  countries  to  go 
to  war.  This  can  be  maintained  as  readily  as  interventionists 
can  and  do  maintain  that  the  repeal  would  discourage  certain 
countries  from  going  to  war.  To  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
and  make  oiu"  country  the  arsenal  for  certain  countries  in 
time  of  their  wars  may  be  a  "step  short  of  war,"  but  it  is 
likewise  a  definite  step  to  war  for  our  country. 
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I  think  no  clearer  defense  Is  afforded  of  the  issue  tliat  was 
presented  In  this  challenge  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
than  was  that  published  some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago  by  that 
eminent  authority.  John  T.  Flynn. 
_     Under  date  of  July  24  he  wrote: 

After  all  the  shooting  and  the  fireworks  and  the  "fear  for  our 
national  safety"'  in  case  the  President's  neutrality  plans  did  not 
pass,  a  fact  comes  out  which  seems  to  put  the  whole  subject  in  a 
Xalrly  clear  light. 

When  the  President  found  that  he  could  not  get  the  votes  for 
his  plan,  a  statement  emanated  from  official  quarters  to  the  effect 
that,  should  any  sort  of  European  crisis  develop  or  should  war 
break  out.  Congress  would  be  called  In  special  session  without  delay. 

And  should  Congress  be  called,  what  would  it  be  asked  to  do?  It 
would  be  asked  to  pass  legislation  or  authorize  acts  respecting  the 
attitude  and  policy  of  this  country  toward  the  belligerents. 

Look  at  this  again  and  what  you  see  in  this — that  the  legislation 
we  now  have  prevents — 

Mr.  President,  I  place  emphasis  upon  the  word  "prevents" — 

prevents  the  President  or  the  State  Department  from  putting  this 
country  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  such  a  war. 

If  you  are  a  very  wise  person  you  may  be  able  to  foresee  Just  where 
war  will  break,  out  and  what  about.  But  the  chances  are  you 
cannot.  The  scene  changes  quickly.  At  one  time  it  is  Czecho- 
slovakia that  is  threatened  and  destroyed.  A  little  later  it  is 
Albania.  Later  still  it  is  a  question  whether  Germany  and  Poland 
will  go  to  war  over  who  shall  control  Danzig  and  Pomerze.  Then 
suddenly  the  issue  rises  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  Tient- 
sin. And.  almost  before  we  know  it,  the  threat  appears  in  Mongolia 
between  Japan  and  Russia. 

What  and  where  it  will  be  tomorrow  and  whr.t  about  we  can  only 
guess,  and  perhaps  guess  badly.  And  what  we  would  do  in  case 
of  any  of  these  wars  we  can  only  surmise.  If  Poland  and  Germany 
fought  over  Danzig,  where  would  our  sympathies  be  and  how  far 
would  we  go  to  express  and  support  them?  What  would  we  do 
In  case  R\issla  and  Japan  fought  over  Mongolia?  Where  would 
we  stand  if  Germany  and  Rtissia  fought  over  the  Ukraine?  Who 
can  say? 

And  who  can  say  what  the  extraneous  and  unpredictable  special 
Issues  will  be  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  any  case? 

Now,  all  that  being  so.  what  possible  objectir.n  can  any  American 
make  to  a  situation  in  which  the  question  of  what  our  course  wUl 
be  is  left  to  Congress?  It  is  certain  that  if  we  renounce  neutrality 
and  throw  our  support  to  one  side  or  the  other  we  will  almost 
certainly  be  drawn  into  the  war.  Where  the  Issue  is  so  grave  and 
Its  consequences  so  appalling,  should  the  decision  be  made  by 
anybody  less  than  the  representatives  of  all  the  people — not  the 
Presicient  alone,  not  the  House  alone,  not  the  Senate  alone,  but 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President  acting  together  in  their 
legislative  capacities? 

This  is  where  we  now  stand.  When  war  comes  the  Congress  can 
be  summoned.  If  it  Is  a  question  of  what  we  are  to  do,  it  ought  to 
be  summoned. 

The  President  says  his  hands  are  tied.  That  is  true;  but  they 
ought  to  be  tied.  No  one  man,  however  important  or  responsible, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  the  decision  over  the  fate  of  130.000.- 
000  people.  No  man  ought  to  want  It.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  situation  is  now  almost  what  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  declare  a  great  fondness  for  so  direct  and 
splendid  an  exposition  of  the  issue  which  was  presented  to 
the  country  by  reason  of  this  request  invo!ving  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo. 

The  controversy  over  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  involves  a 
principle  that  people  generally  have  grasped  with  surprising 
sureness.  The  principle  is  one  involving  the  question  of  re- 
stricting the  powers  of  a  President  in  fields  that  invite  the 
danger  of  war  for  130,000,000  Americans,  tbe  question  whether 
Congress  should  have  a  voice  with  the  Executive  in  shaping 
a  foreign  policy  which  might  involve  the  interests  and  the 
very  lives  of  our  people  and  our  national  institutions. 

KISKS    PEACE    rOK    STOCK-MARKET    EOOM 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  through  and  beyond  the  pretenses  and 
errors  of  what  seems  to  be  our  current  American  policy  in 
.JJoreign  affairs.  They  have  a  right  to  know  why  so  large  a 
'^jjart  of  Congress — perhaps  a  majority — believes  that  oflflcial 
short-sightedness  is  being  disguised  and  paraded  as  interna- 
tional morality,  and  why  participation  in  foreign  quarrels  is 
disguised  as  neutrality.  They,  the  people,  have  every  right 
to  know  why,  to  a  great  many  minds,  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  is  believed  being  risked  on  an  unlikely  gamble  in 
Europe;  and.  incidentally,  risked  in  possible  part  for  the  sake 
of  some  investment  bankers'  selfish  hopes  of  a  stock-market 
boom. 
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NOT  WTLLTTTL  NOR  PARTISAN 

This  statement  of  principle  and  views  is  presented  in  order 
that  the  people  may  havej— some  of  them  perhaps  for  the 

to  know  that  the  opposition  of 
policy  of  intervention  in  foreign 
entanglements  is  not  willfiil  or  partisan,  but  is  based  on  a 
thoroughly  realistic  conception  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
world  today. 

It  can  fairly  be  asserted  Ihat  the  program  of  the  American 
people  is  that  of  keeping  )ut  of  other  people's  wars.  It  is 
also  their  purpose  and  pre  gram  to  keep  tills  Nation  demo- 
cratic. To  Congress  these  people  look  for  their  protection 
for  both  peace  and  demorracy.  Congress  under  challenge 
recently  clearly  indicates  mat  it  is  aware  of  the  obligation 
this  trust  imposes. 

The  people  of  America  ai  e  not  children  to  be  easily  quieted 
by  the  slogan  that  on  these  subjects  of  p>eace  and  democracy 
the  Executive  always  knov  s  best.  They  know  that  such  a 
claim  is  not  necessarily  true  in  domestic  affairs.  They  re- 
member that  it  has  not  al  irays  been  true  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  people  are  now  adult  y  aware  that  a  himdred  crimes 
against  democracy  can  be  made  in  the  name  of  saving  the 
present  world,  in  whole  o-  in  part,  and  another  hundred 
crimes  in  the  name  of  prote  :ting  the  international  status  quo. 
Frankly,  a  lot  of  people  aie  a  bit  suspicious  that  the  State 
Department  oflBcials  and  ol  hers  have  learned  nothing  worth 
knowing  since  1914. 

Members  of  Congress  wh )  are  interested  in  keeping  Amer- 
ica out  of  war  and  in  preserving  our  democratic  form  and 
spirit,  naturally  want  to  riake  entirely  clear  to  the  people 
the  reasons  for  the  prevalent  opposition  to  the  proposals  for 
turning  the  whole  power  ov  ?r  war  and  peace  to  the  Executive. 
Tills  statement  is  directed  i  o  that  end. 

TRAGEDY  IN  1  ;TEPS  SHORT  OF  WAR 

First  of  all,  anyone  who  cnows  the  American  people,  their 
love  for  and  allegiance  to  p  inciple.  their  aversion  to  interna- 
tional bluflang.  their  respec  for  the  maintenance  of  integrity 
when  the  position  of  their  country  is  involved — anyone  who 
knows  the  American  peop  e  knows  that  it  is  not  remotely 
possible  in  the  shaping  of  a  i  American  foreign  policy  to  have 
their  country  first  bluff  anc  then  run  if  and  when  their  bluff 
is  called.  Is  it  reasonable  1 1  assume  that  we  can.  by  so-called 
short-of-war  steps,  throw  o  it  weight  to  the  advantage  of  one 
side  in  Europe  and  then  avoid  going  directly  to  war  if  our 
steps  fail  to  prevent  war?  Sither  we  are  in  or  out  of  Europe's 
hates  and  squabbles.  If  w ;  would  be  out,  then  we  ought  to 
know  that  any  steps  showir  g  favor  in  Europe,  however  "short 
or  war"  they  may  be,  put  ui  i  in. 

But  In  these  more  recent  months  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  inder  the  impression  that  he  can 
by  threats,  strong  language ,  and  promises  prevent  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  in  Europe.  That  is  not  only  a  serious  error  of 
judgment,  proven  so  by  experience,  but  an  error  easily  leading 
to  a  tragic  gamble  with  Am  erican  lives,  property,  and  institu- 
tions. "Steps  short  of  wa-"  can  so  easily  be  steps  straight 
into  war.  as  they  have  beer  in  the  past.  A  war  in  Europe  or 
Asia  will  not  be  averted  by  the  mere  promise  of  American 
munitions  to  the  naval  powers  of  that  continent.  Their  wars 
have  causes  going  much  de<  per.  Once  such  a  war  comes,  and 
comes  for  reasons  quite  completely  divorced  from  American 
considerations,  any  President  who  has  threatened  or  promised 
American  help  to  certain  lations  involved  in  that  war  will 
never  be  able  to  back  down  with  the  mere  assertion  that  they 
did  not  mean  what  they  sa:  d.  Instead  he  is  committed  to  go 
steps  further  and  give  th<   utmost  help  to  those  whom  he 

step  "short  of  war"  then  becomes 
effort  to  get  American  ships  and 


has  encouraged.    His  first 
one  forcing  him  to  fullest 


sible  for  him,  however  well 


willing  to  let  the  country 


soldiers  into  that  war.     It  would  be  proven  morally  impos 


armed  he  may  be  in  moral  fervor, 


to  refrain  from  making  th<  attempt.    And  a  Congress,  never 


be  in  the  light  of  unfaithful  to 


promises  made  by  its  officials  in  foreign  fields,  would  find 
itself  without  an  alternative  to  a  response  in  keeping  with 
the  President's  effort,  even  though  Congress  had  had  no  hand 
in  that  first  step,  the  step   hat  was  "short  of  war." 
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Most  emphatic  must  be  disagreement  with  this  major 
thought  in  the  President's  current  pohcy,  the  thought  that 
he  or  we  can  do  "everything  short  of  war"  and  also  stay  clear 
of  a  moral  obligation  to  follow  through  after  a  war  has  broken 
out.  I  propose  to  further  lend  myself — and  I  know  that  others 
do^to  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disastrous  results  which 
so  largely  promise  and  threaten  to  flow  from  such  an  error. 

It  would  be  only  fair  of  the  interventionists  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  utter  lack  of  consistency  on  their  part  when  in 
one  breath  they  speak  of  doing  "everything  short  of  war"  in 
foreign  controversies  and  in  the  next  breath  vow  a  determi- 
nation to  stay  out  of  war.  Truth  would  require  them  to  say. 
when  speaking  of  acts  intended  to  influence  foreign  events, 
such  as  the  proposed  act  of  eiiding  France  and  England  as 
against  Germany  and  Italy.  "This  is  an  act  short  of  war,  but 
it  may  and  probably  will  lead  to  war." 

ASSXTMPTION OUR  GOING  TO  WAR  INXTITABLR 

In  the  second  instance,  there  cannot  be  acceptance  of  those 
Other  assumptions  that  seem  to  underlie  our  present  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.    They  seem  to  be  very  poorly  thought  out 

Specifically.  I  do  not  accept  tlie  idea  that  if  war  comes 
abroad  we  are  bound  to  get  in.  To  accept  that  idea  is  to  over- 
rate the  propaganda  powers  at  the  disposal  of  even  a  President 
who  might  be  morally  committed  to  taking  sides  in  such  a 
war.  Th&t  underrates  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 
people.  It  underrates,  as  well,  the  courage  of  elected  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  Congress.  It  underrates  tlie  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  preserve  their  democratic 
forms  of  government  and  the  peace  of  their  country. 

If  we  must  agree  that  a  war  in  Europe  makes  our  entry 
inevitable,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  ability  of  55,000,000  Scan- 
dinavians, Hollanders,  Spaniards,  and  Swiss  to  stay  out  of  the 
last  war  and  of  their  determination  to  stay  out  of  the  next 
war? 

We  can  stay  out  of  Europe's  wars  if  we  have  the  will  to 
stay  out  and  the  wisdom  to  profit  from  experience.  We 
can  stay  out  of  war  if  we  will  break  the  possibility  of  selfish 
profiteering  by  Americans  from  other  people's  wars,  if  we 
will  curb  Executive  power  to  secretly  move  toward  war.  We 
can  stay  out  of  Europe's  wars  If  we  will  refrain  from  those 
things  that  might  encourage  E^irope  to  go  to  war. 

The  truth  is  that  America  has  permitted  itself  to  be  made 
more  excited  about  the  possibility  of  war  in  Europe  than 
Europeans  have  been  excited.  American  officials  have, 
through  the  medium  of  secret  conferences  and  borrowed 
worries,  managed  to  scare  the  country  in  a  way  wholly  out 
of  proportion  with  what  the  European  situation  warranted. 
All  this  winter  the  American  direction  has  been  war.  There 
have  been  prophecies  of  war  and  more  war.  Each  week 
some  American  official  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  information 
assuring  that  such-and-such  a  day  would  bring  the  war. 

War  has  not  come.  The  prophets  have  not  been  honored 
as  such  by  the  visitation  of  e  catastrophe  upon  the  world 
through  Europe.  The  Information  of  our  scare-mongers  has 
obviously  been  bad — very,  very  bad.  Yet  we  can  expect 
further  prophecies  along  the  same  line. 

Europe,  obviously,  is  going  to  work  out  her  own  problems 
In  her  own  way  and  this  without  war  if  only  we  will  let  her 
alone.  If,  leaving  her  alone,  war  nevertheless  comes  to 
Europe,  It  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  America  to  determine 
whether  the  war  is  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  our  affair 
and  determine  what,  if  anything,  we  are  to  do  about  It. 

The  administration  here  in  Washington  has  seemed  to 
labor  all  this  past  year  under  inside  information  that  was 
used  as  authority  to  substantiate  their  fears  and  their  de- 
mands for  more  authority  and  power.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  the  health  of  America  if  the  executive  departments  would 
share  their  information  with  Congress  and  the  people?  Such 
a  course  might  serve  the  very  healthy  purpose  of  destroying 
the  feeling  that  our  involvement  in  war  was  inevitable. 

ASSTTMFTION — PROSPEKITT    TBROnCB    ARICAMXMT 

With  aversion  we  must  look  on  the  seeming  attempt  to 
tie  our  own  economic  fate  to  an  active  participation  in  Euro- 
pean affairs.  Newspaper  reports  of  July  22,  1939,  from 
Hyde  Park,  said: 


DiscuBslng  the  economic  phase  of  the  iltuatlon,  the  President 
quoted  an  unidentified  investment  banker  to  the  effect  that  re- 
fusal in  the  Senate  to  revise  neutrality  legislation  "wtll  slow  up 
the  finest  little  economic  boom  we  have  bad  in  eome  time.** 

This  particular  quotation  is  from  the  New  York  Times. 

This  is  a  painfully  frank  and  open  repetition  of  the 
successful  attempts  made  in  1915  to  scare  the  Nation  Into 
reversing  its  foreign  policy  to  the  extent  of  permitting  loans 
to  belligerents.  We  were  told  then,  exactly  as  we  are  told 
now,  that  we  could  not  have  prosperity  unless  we  did  what 
the  naval  powers  then  at  war  wanted  us  to  do,  namely, 
reverse  our  foreign  policy  in  their  favor.  The  fact  that  the 
day  of  that  bold  Hyde  Park  statement  marked  a  rapid  rise 
on  the  stock  exchange  does  not  destroy  the  attempt  to  scare 
the  Nation  Into  believing  that  its  financial  and  economic  fu- 
ture is  contingent  upon  the  adopting  of  a  foreign  policy  of 
active  participation  in  the  scraps,  hates,  and  fears  of 
Europe.  Tbis  is  regrettal^  and.  to  say  the  least,  unworthy. 
We  have  been  prosperous  heretofore  without  yielding  our 
independence  from  Europe,  and  we  can  and  will  be  so  again. 
It  must  never  be  our  American  wish  to  copy  the  Hitler  pro- 
gram of  prosperity  through  armament  production  and  sale. 

A8ST7MPTION:     ENGLAND,    rKANCX     HKU>LESS    WITHOXTT    ITS 

Mr.  President,  speaking  again  of  the  erroneous  assumptions 
seeming  to  underlie  our  present  course  in  foreign  policy.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe  the  propaganda  of  these  foreign 
and  domestic  missionaries  among  us  who  preach  that  a  defeat 
of  England  and  France  is  inevitable  unless  our  foreign  policy 
in  changed  and  shaped  to  favor  them.  What  reason  is  there 
for  belie\'ing  that  a  combination  of  the  great  naval  powers 
plus  Russia  and  the  non -German  states  of  eastern  Europe 
cannot  successfully  withstand  attack  from  the  Centrsd  Euro- 
pean Powers?  Or  Is  It  possible  that  Russia,  close  to  the 
danger  of  Fascist  states,  is  not  to  take  a  hand,  and  that  there- 
fore we  Americans  must  take  Russia's  place  In  the  balance? 
I  see  no  good  purpose,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  carry  the 
military  burden  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  Russia  In  the 
event  that  nation  is  as  antl -Fascist  as  its  friends  here  pro- 
claim It  to  be.  What  good  reason  can  there  be  for  substituting 
American  soldiers  for  Russian  soldiers  on  the  European  front? 

STTRRZn^SER  OtTK  INDEPENDENCE  TO  EUROPE 

Third,  I  do  not  accept  the  notion  apparently  prevalent  In 
the  current  foreign  policy  of  the  administration  that  a  war 
Involving  Prance  and  England  will  necessarily  have  purposes 
either  noble  enough  or  important  enough  to  America  to  be 
worthy  of  our  automatic  help  to  them.  We  only  need  remem- 
ber and  point  to  1919,  the  secret  treaties,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia 
to  prove  the  justice  of  our  disbelief  in  similarity  of  purpose. 
Again,  we  can  well  remember  the  entertainment  by  another 
President  of  a  similar  belief  to  the  effect  that  British  and 
French  aims  were  the  same  as  ours,  his  stated  belief  that  after 
the  Allies  owed  us  billions  they  would  be  willing  to  take  oup 
advice  and  make  a  just  and  democratic  peace.  Is  it  not  high 
time  we  acknowledged  that  these  notions  were  and  are  tragic 
errors  of  judgment  concerning  the  character  of  England  and 
France?  It  would  be  pleasant,  of  course,  to  forget  these 
errors  of  the  past  if  only  there  were  no  present  danger  that 
another  Executive  had  forgotten  them.  j 

MORE  THAN  AN  ERROR  OF  JUDGMENT 

Mr.  Prudent,  it  is  Important  to  note  well  In  this  connec- 
tion that  more  than  an  error  of  judgment  was  involved  In 
our  last  rally  to  English  and  French  interests.  Participation 
in  war  in  Europe  necessarily  means  that  we  become  part  of 
a  giant  machine.  But  in  this  machine  the  attributes  of  our 
sovereignty  disatH^ear.  This  will  of  our  state  is  bent  to  the 
will  of  others,  to  their  needs  and  ptirposes.  We  are  neces- 
sarily tied  to  the  self-interests  of  other  nations.  Our  dis- 
interestedness is  lost  in  their  errors,  their  fears,  their  defeats. 
American  wealth  and  blood  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  some 
Chamberlain  whose  sagacity  and  sense  of  democracy  is  at 
least  subject  to  questioning  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans.  That  is  the  essential  truth  about  this  assump- 
tion that  English  and  French  Interests  are  at  once  American 
interests.    To  pursue  that  assumption  today  is  only  to  invite 
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tragic  repetition  which  found  us  once  throwing  control  over  | 
the  Nation's  welfare  to  big  business  as  was  done  during  the 
N.  R.  A.  days  out  of  the  noblest  of  motives. 

Plainly,  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  giving 
England  and  France  a  great  deal  of  help  without  our  win- 
ning repayment  of  anything  in  kind  from  them.  That  is 
more  naive  trusting  than  the  situation  warrants.  We  know 
of  no  plans  communicated  to  our  Government  by  them  of  a 
Just  and  workable  political  and  economic  system  for  Europe 
to  be  proposed  now  or  at  any  time  before  a  war  or  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  victors  after  a  war.  We  have  yet  to  be  in- 
formed that  English  interests  in  such  nations  as  the  Argen- 
tine have  become  more  friendly  to  our  own  than  they  are  to 
German  interests.  Surely  we  are  not  to  forget  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  present  British  and  French  Governments  to  the 
fate  of  two  democracies  which  existed  before  1938  in  Europe. 
Surely  we  are  not  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  France 
is  already  giving  up  many  of  her  democratic  forms,  that 
England  is  expected  to  follow  suit,  even  in  peacetime. 

OrvX    EVEBTTHING    AND    WIN    NOTHING 

J-,  Mr.  President,  for  the  United  States  to  give,  automatically 
when  they  go  to  war,  help  to  the  great  European  powers,  or 
to  any  nation,  without  any  clear  understanding  as  to  their 
purposes  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime  is,  to  say  the  least, 
more  naively  trusting  than  the  real  and  practical  situation 
existing  in  the  world  today  warrants.  By  way  of  future 
evidence  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  every 
other  nation,  great  and  small,  in  Europe  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  British  negotiations  of  late,  since  September  1938, 
has  demanded  from  the  British  a  clear  and  definite  guaranty 
of  her  alms  and  objectives. 

RUSSIA    SHOWS    CHEAT    CAUTION 

For  example.  Russia,  far  closer  to  the  danger  zone  than 
we,  is  very  cautiously  and  deliberately  driving  a  bargain  for 
every  bit  of  help  she  is  asked  to  give  England.  That  we 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  told  to  give  help 
without  any  clear  commitment  as  to  the  Interests  of  the 
present  governments  of  the  great  European  powers  in  democ- 
racy as  such  is  too  much  indication  that  we  are  being  gov- 
erned by  the  power  of  slogans  and  of  blindness  to  our  own 
best  interests,  just  as  we  were  in  1917.  We  are.  in  fact,  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  is  assuming,  without  question, 
the  interest  of  the  Chamberlain  government  in  democracy. 
Not  even  her  own  dominions  are  so  free  from  doubt  on  this 
vital  question  as  our  State  Department  would  seem  to  be. 

INTERVENTION    POUCT    BOTH    STXn>II>    AND   CRIMINAL 

We  have  no  assurance,  no  guaranty,  today  that  after  we 
have  given  oiu-  full  help — even  after  we  have  gone  to  war  in 
their  behalf — the  present  governments  of  England  and 
Prance  would  refrain  from  indulgence  in  a  peace  treaty  that 
would  impose  the  shackles  of  slavery  on  millions  of  Euro- 
peans if  only  their  own  overseas  possessions  were  saved  to 
them. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  neither  cowardly,  selfish,  nor  immoral 
for  the  United  States  to  look  to  American  interests  and  se- 
curity. Our  automatic  participation  on  the  side  of  England 
and  France,  which  would  be  the  net  result  of  the  present 
administration's  effort  and  policy,  does  not  even  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  fighting  for  things  we  believe  worth  fighting  for. 
It  would  simply  make  it  possible  for  us  to  force  or  influence 
a  Just,  reasonable,  and  democratic  peace  upon  our  friends 
and  possible  enemies.  It  puts  the  character  of  the  peace, 
just  as  in  1917,  into  the  hands  of  the  rabid  war  patriots  of 
those  nations.  This  is  not  only  stupid  policy,  but  criminal 
as  well. 

TRAmC  IN  ARMS  SURE  ROAD  TO  WAR 

Fourth.  I  do  not  accept,  and  I  think  very  few  Members  of 
Congress  do.  what  seems  to  be  another  false  supposition  of 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  that  one  to 
the  effect  that  our  country  can  do  nothing  important  or 
worthy  for  the  cause  of  peace  except  as  we  stand  ready  to 
risk  war  and  participate  in  war  on  one  definite  side. 

Once  we  send  arms  abroad  we  have,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  whom  these  arms  are  used,  definitely  taken 
part  in  the  fighting.    We  can  then  no  longer  approach  the 


other  peoples'  wars.    If  our 
way  for  the  cause  of  peace 
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some  belligerents,  we  must, 
sales  of  munitions.  On  the 
there  is  strong  belief  that. 


people  who  have  been  bombjd  by  American-made  aii-planes, 
gassed  by  American-made  gas,  and  shot  by  American-made 

'  'o  them,  instead,  we  shall  always 
be  mere  merchants  of  dea  h,  profiteers  in  human  miseiT, 
seekers  after  "little  econoriic  booms"  to  be  had  through 

country  is  to  count  in  a  material 
we  must  stay  clear  of  a  traffic 
which,  symbolically,  is  so  iinportant  that  indulgence  in  its 
profits  will  end  our  effectlMJeness  as  a  peacemaker  in  war- 
time. 

DESTHOT    OUB   I*FLU13»Ci:   FOB    PEACE 

It  is  amply  demonstrated  1  y  experience  that  once  this  arms 
traflBc  is  started,  not  only  w  11  the  great  naval  powers  refuse 
to  listen  to  our  proposals  for  peace,  as  England  refused  in 
1916,  because  they  know  tha  t  our  economic  destiny  is  linked 
by  war  traffic  to  their  own  *stiny,  but  their  possible  enemies 
will  regard  us  with  excusable  distrust. 

RESTRICTION    ON     WAR    SAUS     ESSENTIAL 

We  must  realize,  of  cour«,  that  the  munitions  traflfic  is 
only  part  of  the  war  traflfic  in  general,  although  it  may  run 
into  billions  of  dollars.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must 
accept  the  prevalent  idea  that  because  the  administration 
has  so  far  successfully  allo\^d  full  sales  of  war  materials  to 

to  be  consistent,  also  allow  full 
contrary,  as  will  be  stated  later, 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  peace, 
some  restriction  on  the  unlimited  sales  of  war  materials  is 
essential,  as  was  acknowledged  and  advocated  by  the  present 
administration  in  1936. 

INTEEVENTION    FOR    EUROPEAN    H  ilMOCRACT     MEANS    LOSS    OF    AMERICAN 

DEI  lOCRACY 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  tl  ere  canhot  be  unchallenged  ac- 
ceptance of  that  unspoken  issumption  of  the  present  inter- 
ventionist foreign  policy  tl  at  our  country  can  risk  a  war 
and  not  stand  in  practica  ly  permanent  danger  of  losing 
its  own  democratic  powers  "That  danger  is  never  spoken 
of  by  the  interventionists.  It  is  given  the  silent  cure.  It  Is 
ignored.  But  we  ought  to  think  deeply  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  dictatorships  today  in  the  world  than  there 
are  real  democracies.  Hist<ry  reveals  that  the  most  violent 
foe  of  democracy  is  war.  "V^  e  must  note  that  England  today 
is  guaranteeing  the  life  ol  nations  which  are  little  more 
democratic  than  are  its  alleged  enemies — Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

For  us  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Poland,  Russia, 
Greece,  or  Turkey  is  certa  nly  not  to  fight  for  democracy. 
Nor  is  the  squabble  betw  len  Italy  and  the  great  naval 
powers  about  colonies  in  Af i  ica  a  fight  over  democracy.    The 


chances  are  that  in  order 
against  similar  tyrannies  ir 
yield  our  own  democracy 


common   sense,   nor   of   ouf  high  purpose  of   maintaining 
democracy  at  home. 

A  sizable  number  in  Congj-ess  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  subject  democracy  in  this  Nation,  already 
strained  to  a  thin  edge  of  rndurance  by  unemployment  and 
unhealthy  conditions  in  general,  to  the  colossal  debt  of  an- 

aticn  accompanying  any  major 
men,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 


other  war,  to  the  regimen 
war,  to  the  loss  of  its  young 


There  comes  a  time  In  the  alfairs 
to  defend  not  their  homes  ale  ne 
manity  on  which  their  churches 
civilization  is  founded. 


have 


That  time  is  before  we 
wars  by  slogans,  misconceptions 
belligerent  good  will. 


\t 


SAVE   WHAT 

With  vigor  I  challenge 
which  has  not  solved  Its  prop. 


to  maintain  several  tyrannies 

Europe  we  shall  be  expected  to 

It  does  not  seem  worthy  of  our 


deadly  peace,  to  the  nations  listic  and  racial  hatreds  and  in- 
tolerance which  follow  war  in  modem  times.  We  believe  in 
democracy,  including  the  rght  of  the  people  to  have  some 
say  in  what  they  are  to  die  f(  r,  either  directly  or  through  Con- 
gress. I  quote  without  men|ioning  the  one  whose  language  I 
quote: 


_  of  men  when  they  must  prepare 
but  the  tenets  of  faith  and  hu- 
thelr  government,  and  their  very 


been  taken  Into  other  peoples' 
nebulous  unrealities,  and 


tlie 


COtTNT   PRECIOUS 

assumption  that  our  America, 
lems,  can  by  war  contribute  any 
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effective  solution  of  the  problems  of  blood-encrusted  hatreds 
of  Europe.  When  we  shall  have  found  democratic  w^  of 
raising  our  own  national  income  to  a  reasonable  figure  we 
shall  have  much  to  offer  to  the  world  by  way  of  example. 
At  the  moment  our  fight  for  democracy  is  here,  and  will  be 
here  until  our  Nation  is  functioning  to  its  full  capacities.  It 
will  profit  us  little  to  win  a  war  abroad  and  lose  all  that  is 
precious  here  at  home.  There  is  hardly  room  for  a  considera- 
tion that  would  have  us  establishing,  so  to  speak,  a  W.  P.  A. 
project  m  Exirope,  the  purpose  of  the  project  being  to  afford 
employment  for  millions  of  Americans  in  the  task  of  stopping 
the  drifting  of  European  borders,  borders  which  have  drifted 
since  the  beginning  of  time  and  which  will  continue  to  drift 
in  spite  of  us  or  anything  we  may  do. 

CONCSXSS  SHALL  OCTiaMINB  OUR  HELP  IN  EUROPE 

On  these  foregoing  definite  statements  of  ground  it  is  with 
enthusiasm  that  the  wisdom  of  the  present  interventionist 
foreign  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  challenged. 
We  insist  and  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  Congress,  and 
not  any  single  individual  who  happens  in  this  year  or  that 
to  be  President,  who  shall  determine  when  and  how  we  shall 
participate  in  foreign  quarrels  which  become  our  qiiarrels  only 
as  we  inject  ourselves  into  the  quarrels  of  others. 

HOW  TO  FURTIFI   OtTR  PCACB 

Mr.  President,  there  are  definite  ways  In  which  this  insist- 
ence and  determination  may  be  fortified  and  made  effective. 

Rrst.  By  refusing  to  permit  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
we  should  require  in  addition  that  the  President,  in  the 
event  of  war  abroad,  summon  Congress  Into  session  before 
he  has  allowed  a  single  American  ship  or  traveler  to  venture 
into  the  danger  zone.  The  present  position  of  Congress,  with- 
out the  neutrality  law  changes  demanded  by  the  President, 
and  with  the  cash-and-carry  section  back  In  the  law.  would 
require  that  after  war  breaks  out  abroad  no  major  decision 
involving  the  risk  of  American  crews  or  ships,  of  property  or 
Citizens  on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

Second.  To  replace  the  bureaucratic  control  of  our  foreign 
affairs  by  a  more  democratic  control  it  will  be  proposed,  when 
next  Congress  considers  the  whole  subject,  that  there  be 
established  a  permanent  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  with  which  the  executive  departments  shall  consult — 
In  confidence,  of  course,  when  necessary — on  all  major  deci- 
sions of  foreign  policy  before  final  steps  to  decision  are  taken. 

Third.  It  will  be  further  proposed  that  the  President  be 
required  to  present  to  Congress  such  proposals  as  shall  be 
made  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  looking  toward  peace,  prosperity,  and 
the  furtherance  of  democracy.  We  do  not  believe  that  loans 
for  the  benefit  of  heavy  industries  necessarily  by  themselves 
promote  either  the  prosperity  or  the  democracy  of  Latin 
American  people.  If  fascism  is  effectively  to  be  thwarted  in 
Latin  America,  in  Europe,  or  anjn^here,  the  causes  for  Its 
growth  rather  than  its  effects,  deserve  primary  attention. 

CREATKB    CXWRDINATIOH    IN    SHAPING    POREICN    POLICY 

Mr.  President,  a  far  greater  coordination  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Congress  is  needed  in  foreign  policy.  This  is  to 
be  achieved  by  including  Congress  in  policy  matters  rather 
than  by  giving  all  powers  and  responsibility  to  the  President. 
It  is  an  historical  fact  that  nothing  so  turned  the  peoples  of 
the  present  dictatorships  in  Europe  away  from  democracy  as 
did  the  procedures  involved  in  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

STATS  DEPARTMENT   GtTESSES   HURT  AMERICAN  PRESTIGE 

Currently  it  does  not  make  for  an  effective  foreign  policy 
for  America  for  the  spokesmen  of  the  State  Department  to 
believe  and  assert  that  they  have  a  majority  of  100  votes 
for  a  certain  policy,  in  this  instance  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  be  found 
wrong  to  the  extent  of  141  votes.  The  State  Department 
demonstrated  itself  clearly  to  be  as  completely  removed  from 
public  feeling,  public  wishes,  congressional  feeling,  and  con- 
gressional widaes  as  any  institution  could  possibly  be.    Nor 


does  it  make  for  an  effective  foreign  policy  to  have  these 
same  spokesmen  so  misunderstood  and  so  misstate  and  mis- 
represent the  meaning  of  the  vote  of  the  House— on  the 
Voorhis  amendment — as  support  for  certain  dictatorship, 
when,  in  fact,  the  amendment  allowed  arms  of  all  sorts  to  go 
freely  to  the  great  naval  powers  of  EXu-ope  through  such 
neutral  nations  as  Mexico  and  perhaps  Canada. 

CONCBE8SIOMAL  PARTICIPATION  IM  rOSKICM  POUCT  ESSENTIAL 

The  founders  of  our  constitutional  government  put  the 
power  to  make  war  as  far  away  from  the  Executive  as  could 
be  done.  They  did  not  reserve  this  power  alone  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  then  elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  but  reserved 
the  power  to  Congress,  including  the  Senate  and  the  popularly 
elected  House.  But  we  have  to  acknowledge  now  that  the 
essential  war-making  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Executive 
before  Congress  is  ever  asked  to  declare  war.  If  the  spirit 
of  the  foimding  fathers  is  to  be  honored,  it  is  obviously  our 
duty  today  to  secure  for  Congress  a  maximum  of  participa- 
tion in  matters  of  life  and  death  originally  intended  for  it. 
In  these  days  when  war  means  more  certain  curtailment  of 
democratic  institutions  than  in  earlier  years  this  participatioa 
by  Congress  has  become  more  essential  than  ever  before.  If 
Congress  does  not  assert  that  power,  the  people  will  certainly 
take  it  for  themselves  to  the  extent  they  can,  through  a  refer- 
endum privilege.  Incidentally,  it  is  hardly  consistent  for  the 
executive  departments  to  oppose  a  popular  war  referendum 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment and  then  object  to  giving  to  Congress  a  full  partnership 
in  the  essential  decision  involving  war  and  peace. 

Greater  congressional  participation  In  shaping  foreign 
policy  is  necessary  under  any  Executive.  A  jingo,  determined 
to  plunge  us  into  long  years  of  war  in  the  Orient,  if  he  were 
ever  elected  President,  would  need  the  active  restraint  of 
Congress  as  much  as  does  an  Executive  personally  and 
morally  committed  to  one  side  in  the  European  alinement. 

XO  SUPPORT  rOB  1914  EXECUTIVE  WISDOM 

As  a  simple  matter  of  history  it  is  recalled  that  during  the 
period  1914  to  1917  the  Executive  made  certain  claims  to 
wisdom  which  have  since  been  disavowed  by  both  the  present 
administration  and  by  the  Congress. 

First,  was  the  claim  that  American  passengers  should  be 
allowed  to  travel  on  belligerent  naval  vessels  in  the  form  of 
armed  merchantmen,  regardless  of  how  much  they  thereby 
jeopardized  the  peace  of  the  Nation.  This  has  been  disavowed 
in  every  neutrality  law  since  1935  and  in  every  administration 
proposal  on  the  neutrality  subject.  Not  only  does  the  law 
forbid  American  passengers  to  travel  on  belligerent  vessels 
in  war  zones,  but  the  law  further  puts  upon  the  President  the 
responsibility  and  duty  to  decide  whether  armed  merchant- 
men should  not,  in  effect,  be  treated  as  the  naval  vessels  of 
belligerent  powers  are  treated. 

Second,  the  claim  that  we  could  safely  loan  money  to  na- 
tions at  war,  as  we  did  beginning  In  1915.  has  been  equally 
emphatically  disavowed  by  Congress  and  the  present  admin- 
istration. Every  neutraUty  law  since  1935  has  forbidden  such 
loans. 

PEOPLE    MISINP(»MED    Olf    FORZION    POUCT 

Naturally,  there  is  as  a  consequence  inclination  to  disbelieve 
that  any  Executive,  present  or  future,  is  omnipotent  on  mat- 
ters of  American  foreign  policy  or  that  wisdom  will  die  with 

him. 

The  American  people  should  be  reminded.  If  they  are  not 
already  amply,  reminded,  that,  without  the  active  and  con- 
stant participation  of  Congress  in  our  foreign  policy,  they  are 
not  only  likely  to  be  uninformed  concerning  matters  vital  to 
them  but  that  they,  and  Congress  too.  may  again  be  misin- 
formed, as  they  have  been  misinformed  to  the  past,  with 
tragic  consequences. 

In  evidence  of  this  there  can  be  cited  the  admission  by 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  in  his  letter  of  September  6, 
1915,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  been  consciously  misinformed — ^mind  you, 
consciously  misinformed— by  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning our  first  change  in  policy,  the  change  which  per- 
mitted foreign  loans  to  be  floated  in  America. 
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Further  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  then  unlmown 
to  the  American  people  and  unknown  to  Congress,  that  this 
same  Secretary  of  State,  as  early  as  1915,  while  he  was  en- 
Joying  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  one  who  was  trying  to 
keep  our  country  out  of  war,  desired  our  active  military  par- 
ticipation in  Europe's  war,  and  that  he  admitted  later  that 
he  had  failed  to  press  our  just  claims  against  the  naval 
powers— England  and  France.  He  said  then,  speaking  of 
the  protest  notes  dispatched  to  England: 

Everything  was  submerged  in  verbosity.  It  was  done  with  de- 
liberate purpose.  It  Insured  continuation  of  the  controversies  and 
left  the  questions  unsettled — 

Mr.  Lansing  says — 

which  was  necessary  In  order  to  leave  this  country  free  to  act,  and 
even  to  act  illegally,  when  it  entered  the  war. 

omciALS  ADMrr  blunders 

Still  further  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
State  Department  officials  had  realized  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  in  not  warning  American  citizens  off  belligerent 
naval  vessels  and  that  their  mistake  had  resulted  in  many 
American  drownings.  Nevertheless,  the  then  administration, 
in  spite  of  that  realization,  opposed  congressional  resolutions 
which  would  have  prevented  more  such  drownings.  The 
American  people,  no  more  than  Congress,  knew  that  the 
Solicitor  for  the  State  Department  was  proposing  to  set 
aside  "an  adequate  number  of  ships  upon  which  our  people 
may  take  passage  and  travel  unmolested  in  European  waters, 
those  ships  not  to  carry  mixed  cargoes  of  babies  and  bullets." 
Nor  did  they  know  that  other  high  diplomatic  officials  agreed 
with  the  position  that  the  State  Department  had  made  a 
tragic  mistake  in  its  decision.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ger- 
many proposed  this  same  plan,  we  Americans  were  all  led  by 
our  officials  to  believe  it  was  arrogant  and  hostile. 

I  cite  further  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  that  time 
realized  that  it  had  made  a  great  mistake  In  the  submarine 
controversy,  the  mistake  of  extending  American  protection 
to  belligerent  naval  vessels — armed  merchantmen — and  that 
It  tried  to  undo  this  mistake,  but  that  England  refused  to 
allow  it  to  do  so.  and  that  the  administration  kept  its  plans 
to  end  the  submarine  controversy  from  Congress  and  from 
the  people. 

On  January  18,  1916,  our  Government  secretly  proposed 
to  England  and  Prance  a  solution  of  the  submarine  contro- 
versy. In  effect  this  proposal  was  that  all  belligerent  mer- 
chant vessels  should  cease  mounting  gims.  This  would  have 
removed  the  excuse  of  the  German  submarines  that  they  had 
to  attack  without  warning,  because  if  they  ever  exercised 
the  alternative  and  stopped  a  ship  by  rising  to  the  surface 
they  would  be  bombarded  by  the  armed  vessels.  Our  Ambas- 
sador to  England,  Mr.  Page,  cabled  that  if  our  Government 
put  this  plan  into  effect  the  British  would  take  their  muni- 
tions orders  away  from  us. 

If  we  should  insist  upon  our  rights — in  other  words.  If 
we  should  protect  American  peace  and  security — the  British 
would  take  their  munitions  orders  away  from  us.  To  the 
very  end  the  American  people  were  given  to  understand  and 
believe  that  there  was  only  one  side  to  the  submarine  ques- 
tion in  spite  of  the  admission  in  private  of  our  high  ofBcials 
that  they  had  been  wrong. 

ENGLAND    PSEVENTS    PEACE    COMTESENCX 

Again,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  same  purix)se,  let  another 
fact  be  stated — another  fact  unknown  at  the  time  to  the 
Congress  or  the  people — the  fact  that  in  February  of  1916 
the  Wilson  administration  had  in  effect  committed  itself.  In 
the  House-Grey  agreement,  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
England  after  calling  a  peace  conf er^ce.  which  it  was  rather 
expected  Germany  might  refuse  to  attend;  nor  were  they 
informed  that,  in  spite  of  constant  pleading  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  British  refused  to  allow  him  to  call  such  a  confer- 
ence to  obtain  an  early  end  to  the  war. 

In  view  of  such  a  record  as  is  here  cited,  it  can  better  be 

'miderstood  why  so  many  of  us  in  Congress  entertain  the 

conclusion  that  no  administration,  by  any  party  or  character, 

abould  ever  again  be  left  in  a  position  to  act  so  independently 

CC  Congress  as  that  administration  acted  then;  nor  should 
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any  Congress,  sworn  to  prot<  ct  the  institutions  of  democracy, 
ever  allow  the  fate  of  the  ^  ation  to  be  determined  alone  by 
the  Executive.  The  suggested  permanent  joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  function  with  th  i  executive  departments  in  shap- 
ing foreign  policy  and  decis  ons  is  urgently  necessary  as  the 
danger  of  war  in  Europe  incj  eases. 

DENT  GtVINC  AID  TO  DICTATORS 

Upon  such  of  us  as  insist  t  lat  Congress,  and  not  the  Execu- 
tive alone,  should  determln  ;  our  foreign  policy  there  is  di- 
rected a  common  slander  t)  the  effect  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  are  givin  :  aid  to  the  European  dictators. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  the  in  ent  of  our  position,  nor  is  it  the 
effect  of  our  position.  The  i  ndignation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  antics  in  Germ  .ny,  Italy's  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
the  German-British  dismen  berment  of  Czechoslovakia,  Ja- 
pan's conquest  of  China,  is  i  hared  by  Congress  to  the  fullest 
degree.  Congress  knows  ful  well  that  American  public  opin- 
ion has  no  room,  no  toleranc  e,  for  intolerance,  for  barbarism, 
for  cruelty,  for  merciless  com  luest.  for  the  subjugation  of  alien 
nationalities.  Indeed,  manji  Members  of  Congress  have  tried, 
without  any  help  whatever  rom  the  present  administration, 
to  block  and  check  the  deve!  opment  of  these  traits  in  specific 
cases.  We  still  think  that  he  sum  total  of  cur  yielding  to 
British  foreign-F>olicy  wish(  s  in  the  cases  where  we  have 
yielded  is  the  destruction  ol  democracy  and  enlarged  power 
for  the  dictatorships,  their  i.rmies,  and  their  navies. 

Incidentally,  if  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  respond  to 
the  Roosevelt  request  for  chg  nges  in  our  rules  against  involve- 
ment in  European  squabble ;  has  had  any  such  effect  as  en- 
couraging the  dictatorships,  who  is  to  blame  for  it?  Who  set 
up  this  straw  man  to  begii  with,  if  it  was  not  the  execu- 
tive department?    Who  dragged  this  neutrality  issue;  who 

issue  out  here  for  public  debate 
The  executive  department  did 


dragged  this  arms-embargo 
and  for  congressional  actior  ? 


it,  not  the  Congress;  no  ii  dividual  within  Congress.    Who 


invited  decision  on  this,  to 


IS,  vital  matter,  if  it  was  not  the 


Executive?     The  subject  niiver  ought  to  have  been  opened 


It  is  but  one  more  example  of 
i^ongress  and  the  people  into  the 
confidence  of  those  who  fe^l  that  they  alone  are  capable  of 
shaping  our  foreign  policy. 

NOT  OTJR  AMERICAN  JOB  TO  EQtTALIZZ  MILITAST   BALANCE   IN  EUBOPS 

3usiness  of  our  country  to  under- 
take to  equalize  the  militar;r  differences  between  the  various 
alliances  of  nations  in  the  i  ?orld.    That  would  be  impossible 

does  not  mean  the  interference 
that  would  be  involved  in  such  attempts  at  equalization.  It 
means,  instead,  taking  no  s  eps  during  wartime  to  favor  one 
nation  over  another,  at  le4st  until  we  know  what  are  the 
causes  involved. 

FRANCE 


at  the  time  it  was  opened, 
blundering  without  letting 


let 


ne;d 


ENGLAND    AND 

However,  to  clear  up  the 
the  frequent  insinuation 
favor  the  Fascist  nations, 
clearly  that  the  present  law ; 
and  Prance — almost  every 
possibly  or  reasonably  desir< 
of  their  naval  predominanc( 

First.  Secure  all  the  raw 
ton,  and  so  forth — they 
guard  against  the  various 
believing  that  our  foreign 
present  laws.    These  are 
false  propaganda. 

Second.  They  can  have 
the  present  tripartitic- 
currencies  at  a  terrific  cost 
the  last  war  this  cost  us 
1916. 

Third.  England  and 
den  the  investors  of  Americi 
ties  in  the  American  marke 
by  American  security  holders 

Fourth.  England  and 
the  services  of  American 


Fra:  ice 


ALSEADT    rAVORED 

misunderstanding  occasioned  by 

that  our  present  neutrality  laws 

it  be  asserted  emphatically  and 

give  the  naval  powers — England 

tind  of  American  aid  they  could 

Under  these  laws,  and  because 

,  England  and  France  can — 

materials — oil,  copper,  steel,  cot- 

We  should  be  constantly  on 

attempts  made  to  scare  us  into 

rade  will  be  lost  because  of  the 

attempts  at  scare  mongering  and 


t  le  United  States  Treasury,  under 

monetary   agreement,   support   their 

to  American  taxpayers.    During 

a|out  $300,000,000  a  month  in  late 


under  existing  law  can  bur- 
by  dumping  foreign-held  securi- 
thereby  lowering  the  values  held 


France 


under  existing  law  can  secure 
ihips  and  crews  in  danger  zones. 
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with  resulting  sinkings  which  surely  will  lead  American  pub- 
lic opinion  to  favor  war  against  their  enemies. 

So  we  see  how  England  and  Prance,  by  accident  of  their 
naval  strength  and  position,  already  enjoy  advantages  of 
tremendous  importance  under  our  neutrality  law.  It  is  true 
that  they  cannot  imder  our  law  at  the  present  time  obtain 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from  us  when  they 
go  to  war;  but  they  have  had  4  years'  notice  of  this — 4  years 
in  which  to  prepare  themselves  to  m.eet  the  emergency  of  war 
without  our  help  to  this  extent.  If  they  have  not  so  prepared, 
it  must  be  because  they  have  not  wanted  to  do  so ;  not  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  so;  not  because  they  were  not 
given  ample  notice  of  our  American  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  helping  a  world  at  war  to  destroy  itself. 

We  imderstand  full  well  that  the  raw  materials  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  which  are  available  to  England  and 
France,  are  a  tremendous  help  to  them  in  time  of  war.  There 
certainly  is  no  call  upon  us  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  just 
to  demonstrate  that  our  sjTnpathies  are  with  them  as  against 
the  dictator  nations.  Nor  is  there  any  justification  for  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  by  England  or  France,  their  friends 
or  their  missionaries  in  this  land,  because  we  have  not  opened 
our  doors  for  unrestricted  munitions  sales  to  them  alone  in 
time  of  war.  Indeed,  our  law  now  goes  to  the  aid  of  Prance 
and  England  away  beyond  what  experience  dictates  to  be 
right  and  fair  and  in  the  interest  of  our  own  American 
security.  Wide  open  to  doubt  is  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
such  help  from  us  as  is  now  available  to  these  powers.  Cer- 
tainly these  advantages  can  only  jeopardize  our  own  peace. 
On  the  basis  of  the  entanglement  of  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  investment  with  their  military  success  or  failure  from 
1914  to  1917,  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  to  many 
that  we  should  in  cold  blood  chance  repetition  of  that 
experience. 

STRENGTHEN  NET7TRA1JTT  LAW 

For  that  reason  let  there  be  assurance  here  and  now  that 
when  the  neutrality  law  is  again  submitted  for  change  there 
will  be  renewal  of  the  effort  to  restore  section  2,  the  cash-and- 
carry  section,  which  expired  on  May  1,  1939,  and  which  the 
administration  has  made  no  effort  to  renew.  There  will  also 
be  effort  then  to  limit  to  a  normal  quota  shipments  of  ma- 
terials to  nations  at  war.  to  make  ineffective  in  the  event  of 
war  the  tripartite  monetary  agreement,  to  restrict  the  dump- 
ing of  foreign-owned  securities  in  the  American  market,  and 
to  place  all  trade  with  belligerents  on  a  strictly  carry-at-your- 
own-risk  basis. 

Incidentally  the  proposal  to  limit  trade  in  other  than  mu- 
nitions with  nations  at  war  to  a  normal  basis  wais  opposed 
by  the  administration  in  Congress  and  voted  down,  with  the 
one  result  that  Japan  has  secured  from  us  the  bulk  of  her 
war  materials  for  her  conquest  of  China.  A  normal-quota 
law  would  have  prevented  all  but  a  small  part  of  Japan's  war 
purchases  here. 

GAMBLE  ON  FOREIGN  WASS 

The  American  people  should  be  aware  of  the  fswit  that 
the  excess  between  normal  foreign  trade  and  war-boom  trade 
is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  their  country.  Once  we  have 
gambled  our  nation's  economic  prosperity  on  one  set  of 
nations  at  war,  we  are  quite  apt  to  find  our  foreign  policy 
favoring  those  particular  nations.  It  was  sheer  cold  fear  of 
sudden  loss  of  trade,  fear  of  depression,  which  led  our  gov- 
ernmental officials  to  allow  the  floating  of  the  war  loans  for 
the  naval  powers  in  1915.  In  that  instance  the  Secretary 
of  State  informed  the  President  that  unless  we  changed  our 
neutrality  laws  there  would  be  "industrial  depression,  idle 
capital  and  idle  labor,  financial  demoralization,  and  general 
unrest."    Ambassador  Page  later  cabled  the  President: 

Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  In  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  a  panic  was  to  declare  war.  accord- 
ing to  these  men  to  whose  hands  oiu"  neutrality  and  our 
destiny  were  entrusted. 

Ambassador  Page  went  on  in  the  same  cablegram  to  the 
President  and  said: 
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I  think  the  pressure  of  this  approaching  crisis  has  gone  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  Morgan  flnanrlal  agency  for  the  British  and 
French  Govemmenta. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  the  people,  the  Congress,  had 
no  knowledge  of  these  communications,  of  this  kind  of  con- 
sideration. This  was  all  behind  the  scenes  at  that  time. 
Ambassador  Page  is  saying  to  the  President: 

I  think  the  pressure  of  this  approaching  crisis  has  gone  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  Morgan  financial  agency  for  the  British  and 
the  French  Governments. 

Would  it  have  been  any  more  emphatic  if  Ambassador 
Page  had  said  to  the  President:  "The  Morgans  are  at  the 
end  of  their  roj)e.  The  American  bankers  alone  can  carry 
this  burden  no  further.  It  is  now  necessary,  if  America  la 
to  maintain  her  prosperity,  for  America  to  declare  war 
against  Germany"?  Not  a  thought  was  ultered  concerning 
the  cause  of  democracy  or  a  desire  to  end  war.  We  were 
urged  to  avoid  the  kind  of  a  panic  that  would  come  if  we 
lost  the  war-boom  business  that  we  had  come  to  relish  to  a 
point  where  our  ofBcials  could  not  think  of  giving  it  up. 

PUT  Or«  DESTINY  IN  ENGLAND'S  HANDS 

It  was  the  threat  of  England's  refusal  in  1916  to  continue 
buying  from  us  which  caused  us  to  refrain  from  pressing 
England  to  accept  our  proposal  to  end  the  submarine  armed 
merchantmen  controversy.  Her  statesmen  acknowledged 
that  they  preferred  to  have  that  controversy  continue  rather 
than  end  because  of  its  effect  In  drawing  us  into  war. 
Colonel  House  wrote: 

[Lord]  Grey  was  very  fine  about  it.  He  said,  of  course.  It  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  the  war.  and  If  he  agreed  to  do  what  we  requested  it  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  remain  neutral. 

It  was  England's  knowledge  that  our  foreign  policy  had 
been  changed  to  her  advantage  and  that  it  would  ultimately 
bring  us  into  the  war  if  ever  Germany  renewed  her  subma- 
rine sinkinps  which  influenced  the  English  decision  to  decline 
President  Wilson's  peace  offer  of  1916. 

MOBGAN  COMPANY  TE1.LS  BKITISH   HOW  TO  GET  AROCNO  OXTB  «EGUI.AT10Ite 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  not  only  did  our  American 
Government  know  that  England  was  using  our  war  trade  to 
force  changes  in  our  foreign  policy,  changes  to  her  advan- 
tage, but  the  bankers  were  aware  of  this  power  in  Britain's 
hands  and  the  power  of  war  trade  over  American  policy.  It 
was  a  power  we  had  given  to  England,  not  the  Congress,  but 
a  President  and  a  Cabinet  who  were  operating,  but  not  in 
the  open,  where  the  people  and  the  Congress  could  see  the 
steps  that  were  being  chosen.  In  November  of  1916  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  warned  American  investors  against 
taking  unsecured  foreign  paper  obligations.  The  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  tt  Co.,  bankers  for  the  British  and  French, 
immediately  urged  England  to  use  the  pressure  on  us  of  cut- 
ting off  war  orders  to  secure  a  change  in  that  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  warning  and  policy.  In  cabling  their  British 
associates,  the  Morgans  said: 

We  can  see  no  way.  except  for  your  authorities  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  Immediate  curtailment  of  purchases,  letting  such 
action  be  announced  without  rancor,  but  emphatieaUy  with  pos- 
sible good  effect  upon  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Morgans  are  saying  to  their  associates,  "Have  the 
British  authorities  somehow  make  it  known  to  America  that 
if  these  regulations  stand  they  are  going  to  cease  buying 
American  goods."  The  Morgans  say.  "That  will  probably 
bring  America  to  her  senses  respecting  her  foreign  policy.** 
Surely,  in  the  light  of  experience,  in  the  light  of  facts  which 
have  been  so  clearly  recorded  it  should  be  a  first  American 
purpose  to  destroy  such  powers  as  selfish  and  misled  Indi- 
viduals and  interests  enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  surely  we  are 
not  wanting  to  repeat  the  tragedy  of  those  days  of  little  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

CALL    IT    LAW    TO    KEEP    OUT    OT   WA«,    NOT    KETmUUTT 

Interventionists  are  always  eager  to  demonstrate  that  our 
so-called  neutrality  law  is  not  neutrality  at  all,  that  it  favors 
one  nation  as  against  another  or  others,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  law  favors  Germany  and  Italy.  I  have  already 
proven  the  falsity  of  this  allegation.    But  let  it  be  admitted 
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"^  that  no  law  in  tills  field  Is  possible  that  will  not  hurt  one  side 
perhaps  more  than  another  in  time  of  war.  But  remember 
that  the  law  is  written  before  war  comes.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  even  more  than  the  establishment  of  neu- 
trality the  purpose  behind  the  neutrality  laws  was  and  is  that 
Of  helping  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  other  people's 
wars. 

"MTTNTnONS  MAKERS  TOOK  US  TO  WAE" 

One  does  nbt  speak  of  the  influence  of  war  trade  upon  our 
American  thinking  while  other  nations  are  at  war  without 
being  reminded  that  there  has  been  constant  effort  by  inter- 
ventionists to  cast  some  of  us,  and  particularly  the  Senate 
Munitions  Committee,  as  having  entertained  and  of  enter- 
taining the  belief  that  It  was  the  munitions  makers  who 
took  the  United  States  to  war  in  1917. 

No  member  of  the  Munitions  Committee  to  my  knowledge 
has  ever  contended  that  it  was  munitions  makers  who  took 
us  to  war.  But  that  committee  and  its  members  have  said 
again  and  again,  that  it  was  war  trade  and  the  war  boom, 
shared  in  by  many  more  than  munitions  makers,  that  played 
the  primary  part  in  moving  the  United  States  into  a  war  that 
became  an  affair  of  ours  only  as  we  were  interfered  with  and 
molested  in  our  pursuit  of  the  profit  we  found  avsulable  from 
other  people's  wars. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Downey  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  think  one  of  the  most  popular  illusions, 
which  has  been  dehberately  promoted  by  certain  publicists 
In  this  country  and  certain  politicians,  who  have  in  their 
hearts  what  to  me  is  almost  a  vulgar  desire  to  sanctify  profits 
out  of  war  trade  is  that  the  members  of  the  Munitions  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  undertook  to  charge  our  entry  into  the 
World  War  exclusively  to  the  actions  of  our  munitions  mak- 
ers. There  never  was  any  assertion  of  that  kind  made;  on 
the  contrary,  the  emphasis  was  always  laid  upon  the  ines- 
capable fact  that  it  was  the  highly  profitable  general  war 
trade  that  sucked  us  into  the  war.  Our  munitions  makers 
were  but  a  part  of  the  program  that  finally  and  hopelessly 
Involved  us.  To  be  sure,  munitions  makers  were  vtUgar  in 
their  greed.  They  were  making  vast  fortunes  out  of  the  war 
trade,  but  other  people  were  also  making  money  out  of  It, 
too.  All  the  breast  beating  today  about  our  rights  abroad 
predicated  on  the  Intolerable  assumption  that  we  should 
send  our  boys  to  fight  on  alien  soil  in  order  that  a  few  fel- 
lows could  make  a  profit  out  of  operations  far  from  Amer- 
ica. We  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  jeopardizing  the  very 
life  of  the  Republic  in  assuming  that  the  exercise  of  these 
so-called  rights  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  our  nationals  to 
make  money  in  such  extraterritorial  activities  justifies  a 
war.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  again 
expressed  the  view  that  the  members  of  the  Munitions  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  never  did  assert,  at  any 
point  I  can  recall,  that  munitions  makers  alone  dragged  us 
into  the  World  War. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  appreciate  greatly  the  Senator's  contribution. 

Mr.  BONE.  If  we  go  Into  another  war,  in  my  judgment. 
It  will  be  because  we  wiH  have  allowed  our  own  people  to 
make  so  much  more  money  out  of  war  trade,  which  we  will 
try  to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  that  such  defense  will  lead 
to  war.  Our  problem  Is  not  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations 
but  in  muzzlmg  the  greed  of  our  own  nationals. 

Mr.  NYE.  The  eminent  service  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  Munitions  Committee,  to 
which  he  has  referred,  was  a  service  of  such  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  problem  as  to  qualify  him  more 
than  amply  to  make  the  declaration  concerning  the  purposes 
and  the  ideas  of  the  committee  and  the  conclusions  it 
reached.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  made  this  statement 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BONE.  We  are  hearing  much  discussion  about  the 
rights  of  our  nationals  iu  the  Orient.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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"If  we  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
might  Involve  this  Republic 


our  whole  trade  with  China 

one-eighth  of  the  annual  chewing-gum  bilL 

Mr.  NYE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BONE.  Our  nationals  operating  in  China  trade  do 
not  pay  one  penny  of  Incoi  le  tax  to  support  this  country, 
although  they  are  In  a  position  now  where  they  may  demand 
at  any  time  that  we  send  oiuj  fieet  to  defend  them  over  there. 

warlike  gesture  of  that  kind  we 
fa  a  war  which  in  all  probability 
would  cost  $50,000,000,000.  ":  'o  add  that  Intolerable  burden  to 
our  present  national  debt  wjuld  in  itself  threaten  the  very 
life  and  perpetuity  of  the  Rei  ubhc.  To  support  a  few  traders 
over  there  we  might  invite  ruin  at  home.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  want  to  pay  that  kind  of  a  crazy, 
tragic  price  to  enable  a  few  hucksters  to  do  business  in  the 
Orient.  We  display  little  re  ^erence  for  the  Republic  in  pro- 
moting such  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  our  clear  duty  In  Con- 
gress is  to  make  America  saf ;  for  Americans  in  America  and 
not  to  support  by  armed  fojce  and  war  a  few  businessmen 
in  the  Orient  who  have  gore  over  there  at  their  own  risk. 
If  they  are  there  at  the  risk  i  )f  the  lives  of  helpless  American 
boys,  we  should  know  it  right  now. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  suggest,  in  view  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Wa|shington  has  just  said,  that  I 
believe  he  is  not  very  much  n  sympathy  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed a  few  days  ago  that  he  failure  of  Congress  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  had  denied  to  America  or  destroyed  for 
America  the  chance  for  a  ne  it  little  economic  boom. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  Preside!  t,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senator's  remarks  again  and  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
interrupted  him  to  the  exter  t  I  have,  but  I  think  millions  of 
Americans  will  agree  with  n  e  that  it  takes  a  degree  of  gall 
bordering  on  impudence  for  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
Orient,  as  I  stated  at  their  own  risk,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness there  to  demand  that  A  merica  send  her  sons  over  there 
to  die  so  these  hucksters  ma  7  continue  to  do  business  there. 

They  talk  about  treaty  rijhts.  Mr.  President,  if  anyone 
were  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  history  of  China  he 
would  find  that  the  treaties  with  China  made  after  the 
Taiping  rebellion,  were  mace  with  a  gun  pointed  right  at 
China's  heart  by  the  great  \  western  powers  we  call  "democ- 
racies."   Poor  old  China  wai   prostrate  and  helpless. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  froia  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  will  agree 
with  me  that  when  these  so-<  ailed  treaties  were  entered  into, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  so-called  "rights"  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  China,  poor  old  Cliina  was  crushed  and  helpless, 
and,  «while  she  was  in  that  errible  condition,  treaties  were 
forced  upon  her  which  gave  these  European  nations  what- 
ever rights  they  have  since  used  as  a  basis  for  subsequent 
trade  rights. 

These  so-called  "rights"  w(  re  extracted  from  China  at  the 
muzzle  of  guns  held  by  so-ci  illed  Christian  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  on  tha ;  sort  of  rotten,  immoral  foun- 
dation of  brute  force  that  the  rights  of  these  so-called 
modern  nations  in  China  rist.  The  thing  smells  to  high 
heaven.  We  may  be  called  )n  to  send  our  boys  over  there 
to  be  butchered  simply  for  ihe  purpose  of  supporting  such 
rights.    As  one  Senator  in  Ihis  body,  I  am  not  willing  toi 

protect  hucksters.  We  have"* 
home.  We  have  gangsterism 
here.  An  army  of  men  have  fceen  shot  to  death  in  the  streets 
of  one  of  our  big  cities  whic  1  will  probably  outnumber  the 
total  number  of  European  r  ationals  who  have  been  killed 
in  China.  We  had  better  clean  up  our  own  sore  spots,  wipe 
out  the  rotten  conditions  thit  exist  in  our  cities,  establish 
social  justice  here,  instead  of  trying  to  salve  our  consciences 
by  sending  American  boys  to  the  Orient. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  1  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  splendid  stat«ment  he  has  made.  He  Is  not 
alone  in  the  sentiment  he  e;  [pressed.  He  speaks  not  alone 
for  himself  but  for  untold  mi  iltitudes  when  he  gives  voice  to 
what  he  has  said  on  the  floo  •  of  the  Senate  today. 
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Or«    COVEENMENT    BLIND    TO    EXPEKITNCI 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  American  people  have 
learned  nothing  from  experience  if  they  are  now  unwilling 
and  unready  to  believe  and  know  that  once  our  large  indus- 
trial and  financial  interests  are  allowed  to  base  their  acti\ities 
on  foreign  war  business,  instead  of  on  American  economic 
development,  they  automatically  become  a  vested  interest  in 
securing  the  change  of  oiu*  neutrality  and  they  are  as  re- 
moved from  the  plain  facts  of  modern  life  as  the  gentlemen 
in  the  State  Department  seem  to  be.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  American  people  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
last  war.  It  Is  fair  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  not  all  willing  to  travel  the  same  road  and  make  the  same 
tragic  mistakes  again. 

KEEP   FOREIGN    POUCY    CLEAH    OF    MOXreES    OF    ECONOMIC    SELF-INTEREST 

It  should  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Congress,  even  at  a  sacrifice  if  need  be  to  both,  to 
keep  our  foreign  policy  clear  of  motives  and  economic  self- 
interest.  It  is  so  clear  that  if  we  pursue  the  opposite  course 
and  show  any  will  or  interest  in  participating  in  foreign  con- 
troversies, such  as  would  be  shown  were  we  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  present  administration  and  repeal  the  arms 
embargo,  we  sign  away  such  chance  as  might  be  ours  to 
avoid  war.  When  we  indicate  by  law  or  deed  that  we  have 
chosen  sides  in  a  European  controversy  our  prospective  allies 
^know  that  our  economic  self-interest  prevents  our  strict 
neutrality,  they  know  they  can  afford  to  ignore  our  protests, 
as  England  did.  When  they  think  that  economic  self-in- 
terest will,  in  time,  pull  us  into  their  wars  they  can  ignore 
our  offers  of  peace  mediation,  as  they  did  before.  If  the 
United  Stalos  is  to  make  itself  count  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
real  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world,  it  must  have  its  hands 
clean  of  attempts  or  desires  to  profit  from  catastrophe.  We 
must  instead  be  prepared  to  stand  before  the  world,  not  as 
a  partisan,  not  as  an  accomplice,  but  as  an  independent 
power,  uncommitted  and  unbeholden.  Our  citizens  must 
never  be  permitted  to  risk  the  Nation's  peace  for  the  sake  of 
high  profits.  We  must  cling  to  that  high  purpose  declared 
by  President  Roosevelt  when,  during  his  last  campaign  for 
election,  and  before  investment  bankers  had  his  ear,  he  de- 
clared, speaking  of  the  event  of  another  foreign  war:  "If  we 
face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer — we  choose  peace." 

congress'   place  IN   PARADE  TO   WAS 

Mr.  President,  to  these  ends  we  shall  be  able  to  work  In  a 
wholly  successful  way  when  the  people  will  continue  to  make 
clear,  and  make  ever  clearer,  to  the  President  and  to  fellow 
interventionists  in  this  country  that  they  wish  America  to 
remain  at  peace;  that  they  wish  America  to  remain  demo- 
cratic; that  they  wish  Congress  to  be  a  check  on  the  Execu- 
tive instead  of  a  cheering  section  in  any  parade  toward  war; 
and  that  they  see  only  tragedy,  stark  tragedy,  in  such  steps  as 
that  one  which  would  deny  us  the  advantage  which  the  arms 
embargo  definitely  affords,  or  that  step  which  would  find  us 
pursuing  that  pot  of  gold  that  some  investment  banker  sold 
to  the  President  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  following:  An  editorial 
entitled  "In  Case  of  Crisis,"  appearing  in  Colliers  under  date 
of  April  15, 1939;  a  letter  under  date  of  July  9,  1939,  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  from  George  Mackas,  under 
the  heading  "Neutral  President?";  the  release  of  an  article 
under  date  of  today,  by  Frederick  Sondern,  Jr..  under  the 
title  of  "The  European  Whirligig";  and  excerpts  from  a 
sermon  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  appearing  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  June  28.  1939,  under  the  title  "On 
Fighting  Evi)  with  Evil." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  CoUier's.  April  15,  19391 

IN  CASE  or  CRISIS 

We  lived  through  a  war  crisie  last  spring.  Again  last  September 
war  scares  squirted  through  loudspeakers.     ActuaUy,  we  were  close 


to  catastrophe.  Perhaps  we  shall  escape  the  rumored  war  this 
spring.  When  the  rumors  get  noisy,  remember  these  hard-boiled 
facts : 

1.  A  faked  war  crisis  Is  one  of  a  dictator's  best -known  devices  for 
taking  his  slaves'  minds  off  home  troubles — of  which  the  dicUkiors" 
slaves  have  more  than  plenty. 

2.  An  exaggerated  foreign-war  crisis,  by  the  same  token,  is  on« 
of  the  best-known  devices  whereby  »  political  party  in  power  In  a 
democracy  can  take  the  voters'  minds  off  Its  mistakes  on  various 
home  fronts,  and  build  up  for  the  next  election  a  cry  about  not 
changing  leaders  in  time  of  perU. 

3.  When  the  Italians  and  Germans  suddenly  learned,  shortly 
before  the  Munich  peace  parley,  that  they  actually  faced  war. 
there  were  angry  antiwar  demonstrations  even  In  those  secret- 
policed  and  soul-shackled  countries.  The  presumption  Is  stlU 
strong  that  Europe's  masses  wUl  not  want  a  war  for  a  long  time. 
UntU  they  do.  only  a  foolhardy  European  government  will  declare 
a  war  or  start  a  big  undeclared  war. 

4.  Our  Navy  at  present  runs  a  fairly  close  second  In  strength  to 
the  British  Navy,  the  worlds  strongest.  Odds  are  100  to  1  that  If 
war  comes  the  British  wUl  not  be  lined  up  against  us. 

5.  Hitler's  logical  next  thrust  is  eastward,  toward  Russia's 
Ukraine.  If  Hitler  wants  to  have  It  out  with  Stalin,  there  U  no 
call  for  us  to  lift  a  finger  to  interfere,  both  nasl-lsin  and  com- 
munism being  sworn  enemies  of  democracy. 

6.  Communists.  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  their  "fellow  travelers"  want 
to  embroil  us  in  the  much-predicted  European  war  in  one  way  or 
another  The  moment  we  go  galumphing  into  such  a  mlx-up  we 
lose  our  democratic  system  for  the  duration,  as  in  1917-18.  That 
will  quite  possibly  enable  one  of  these  fanatic  factions  to  wade  to 
power  through  wartime  or  postwar  chaos  and  end  our  democratic 
system  for  good. 

7.  Europ>ean  statesmen  are  seasoned  power-politicians  and  inter- 
national poker  players.  Otirs  are  not.  As  a  people,  we  think  first 
and  last  of  world  welfare  when  a  crisis  comes.  If  we  go  to  war 
to  save  civilization,  we  shall  be  the  only  nation  that  does  so.  The 
others  will  be  fighting  for  (a>  their  own  hides  and  (b)  postwar 
loot. 

8.  Inland,  we  are  Impregnable.  Our  coasts  have  the  aforesaid 
worlds  next  best  navy  to  defend  them.  The  flocks  of  world- 
circling  bombers  the  doom  merchants  squaU  about  have  not  come 
into  existence  yet.  not  even  in  blueprlnU.  Hence,  we  can  afford 
to  wait  plenty  long  before  joining  somebody  else's  war. 

By  kcepmg  these  items  firmly  in  mind,  we  ought  to  stand  a  good 
chance  of  resisting,  through  all  war  scares  in  the  near  future,  the 
propagandists  whose  dearest  wish  is  to  see  us  act  like  a  nation  of 
hygterical  fools  every  time  foreign  power  politicians  talk  about  war. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  B,  1939] 

NEXTTRAL     PRESIDENT?  — KXAOES     FINOS     EOOSIVELT     HAS     TAK.EH     SIDES 

ALRSADT 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

No  newspaper  has  done  such  a  thorough  Job  as  has  the  Herald 
Tribune  In  convincing  its  readers  that  President  Roosevelt  la 
wholly  unfit  by  temperament  to  conduct  our  domestic  affairs  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  country.  You  have  pointed  out  his 
prejudices  against  business,  his  Impatience  with  all  who  differ 
with  him,  his  steady  ustupation  of  authority,  his  habit  of  dis- 
torting facts  and  calling  names,  his  total  lack  of  calmness  and 
restraint  when  his  pet  schemes  are  at  stake.  Often  you  have 
called  upon  Congress  to  rea^ert  its  constitutional  powers,  to  re- 
tire the  President  to  the  Presidency  and  to  put  an  end  to  bis 
destructive  policies  that  were  leading  us  to  ruin. 

So  thoroughly  have  you  convinced  your  readers  that  Rooeevelt 
cannot  be  trusted  to  handle  our  domestic  affairs  properly  that  we 
are  equally  convinced  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs  as  well.  Therefore,  we  are  amazed  that  you 
should  advocate  giving  Roosevelt  a  free  hand  in  foreign  affairs 
by  modification  or  outright  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  and  you 
claim  this  should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  "real  neutrality." 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  not  t>een  neutral  In  the  last 
5  years.  On  every  possible  occasion  high  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  even  Roosevelt  himself,  have  voiced  their  objections 
to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  In  terms  much  stronger  than  those  xised 
by  any  resp>onsible  officials  in  England  and  France.  Embargoes 
have  been  placed  on  German  and  Italian  goods;  statements 
have  been  made  that  we  wiU  support  England  and  Prance  against 
Germany  and  Italy  by  more  than  words  but  by  measures  ehort 
of  war.  The  President  has  definitely  and  deliberately  allied  our 
country  against  Germany  and  Italy.  He  has  taken  sides  In  a  war 
even  before  that  war  has  begun.  This  is  not  neutrality.  Unless 
some  restraint  is  placed  on  Roosevelt,  his  acts  will  surely  provoke 
a  war  and  subsequently  force  us  Into  it.  We  should  like  to  believe 
him  when  he  says  he  is  acting  to  preserve  peace,  that  he  does  not 
Intend  to  lead  us  into  war.  But  his  past  promises  show  us  he  is 
not  to  be  believed,  as  you  have  so  often  convinced  us.  He  prom- 
ised to  restore  prosperity,  to  reduce  economic  strife,  to  provide 
Jobs  and  security.  Not  one  of  these  promises  has  been  realized. 
After  7  years  of  depression  we  are  convinced  that  his  conduct  of 
domestic  affairs  has  not  been  in  the  best  interest  of  otur  country. 
How  then,  can  we  trust  him  to  handle  ovir  foreign  affairs  in  our 
best  interest,  when  our  very  existence   U  at  stake? 

Gbobce  Mi>cy, 

Bhookltm,  Jult  8,  1939. 
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THB  KUaOPBAN   WHOUJCIG — NXWS  BKHIMS  THE   ITTWS 

(By  Frederic  Sondem,  Jr.) 

London. — Senator  Borah  and  some  of  his  coUeagties  expressed 
considerable  doubt  during  the  recent  neutrality  debate  in  Waah- 
tagton  about  the  accuracy  of  the  State  Department's  Information 
on  European  affairs.  There  Is  plenty  of  reason  for  the  Senator's 
qxialms.  A  small  but  very  powerful  clique  within  the  Depart- 
ment— led  by  Ambassadors  Kennedy  and  Bvillitt — has  been  play- 
Un?  the  game  for  the  western  powers  In  a  way  that  often  colors 
•Dd  even  distorts  their  reports. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  British  Prime  Minister  have  now  reached 
a  degree  of  intimacy  where  they  address  each  other  as  Neville 
and  Joe.  And  with  an  Englishman  as  pompous  as  Chamberlain, 
his  bestowal  of  the  right  to  use  his  first  name  is  more  of  an 
accolade  than  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  And  Joe  loves  it.  The 
Ambassador's  obvious  delight  at  the  honors  which  the  canny  for- 
etgn  office  has  caused  to  be  showered  on  him  often  amuses  the 
more  experienced  career  men  of  the  Embassy.  "Joe  is  on  the 
way  to  Downing  Street  again.  I  wonder  what  Chamberlain  wants 
now?"  is  a  remark  one  frequently  bears  In  the  corridor.  When 
the  Prime  Minister  desires  to  have  information  go  straight  to  the 
White  House  wltliout  passing  through  the  meddlesome  checking 
of  the  State  Department's  experts,  Joe  obliges  and  calls  F.  D.  R. 
on  the  phone — direct.  As  a  result  the  reports  which  come  to  the 
Department  and  those  which  are  telephoned  to  the  President 
"straight  from  the  horse's  mouth"  are  frequently  very  dlilerent. 
Whether  Joe  is  fooled  or  not  in  Downing  Street  is  hard  to  say, 
but  It  is  certain  that  almost  always  he  transmits  the  version  of 
any  situation  as  he  gets  It  there  without  checking  and  as  gospel. 
Hi.s  dispatches  before  and  during  the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  last 
September  forecasting  war  as  a  certainty  have  become  classics 
among  the  cynical  veterans  of  the  Department.  He  Is  repeating 
the  process  as  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain's  astute  propaganda 
leads  up  to  the  next  step  of  the  appeasement  program.  Faith- 
fully Joe  echoes  Neville's  blasts  that  Britain  will  fight  for  Poland, 
all  appeasement  efforts  have  been  dropped  and  England  will  not  give 
another  Inch.  The  State  Department  observers,  perhaps  not  as 
highly  but  better  infori^ed.  think  otherwise — and  so  do  most  of  the 
Insiders  In  Whitehall. 

The  French  "work"  Ambassador  Bill  Bullitt  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Bullitt,  though  strongly  Francophile,  has  much  experience, 
a  very  sharp  wit  and — unlike  Kennedy — gets  no  particular  thrill 
out  of  social  prominence.  But  he  does  love  Intrigue  and  hocus- 
pocus,  with  which  Premier  Daladler  and  the  Qual  d'Orsay  supply 
him  In  masses.  Mercurial  and  petulant  by  nature,  he  is  rather 
prone  to  snap  Jud?inent.s,  prejudices,  and  wishful  thinking.  Under 
the  stress  of  last  Septemljer.  Infected  by  Kennedy  p  outbursts  and 
calls  for  battleships,  he  also  Inundated  Washington  with  France's 
will  to  fight  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dlpltrmatic  mumbo-Jumbo 
that  went  with  the  Munich  sell-cut.  And  he  now  Is  doing  it 
again.  Bullitt,  also,  often  uses  the  phone  to  go  over  the  Depart- 
ment's head  to  Franklin  who  takes  his  opinion  of  the  situation 
as  incontrovertible  fact. 

Both  of  the  envoys  would  love  to  play  at  power  politics,  have 
often  said  It  was  a  jjlty  that  the  Foreign  Service's  hands  were  too 
tied.  The  blockinir  of  the  Bloom  bill  by  the  su-spiclous  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  his  friends  has  destroyed  great  hopes  for  power 
and  glory  in  the  "State  Department  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  28,  1939) 

ON  nCHTINC  EVIL  WrTH   EVtt 

(By  Harry  Emerson  Posdtck) 
(Excerpts  from  the  sermon] 

For  some  of  us  It  is  easier  to  believe  In  the  Christian  theology 
than  in  the  Christian  ethic.  A  generation  ago  many  were  saying: 
•We  cannot  believe  your  Christian  ideas  of  God,  but  the  ethical 
principles  of  Jesus  are  the  hope  of  the  world." 

Today,  however,  it  Is  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus  that  are 
difficult. 

By  the  Christian  ethic,  I  mean  no  mere  ordinary,  humane  de- 
cency, loving  those  who  10^*6  us.  but  rather  the  radical,  sometimes 
incredible,  demands  of  Jesus  that  we  love  our  enemies;  that  if 
smitten  on  one  cheek  we  turn  the  other  also;  or  If  compelled  to  go 
1  mile  we  go  2  instead:  that  we  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us  and 
pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  txs  and  persecute  tis.  There 
Is  the  rub  today. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  the  extraordinary  vividness  with  which  a 
powerful  temptation  assails  us  all,  the  temptation  to  resist  evU 
with  evil.     •      •     • 

In  personal  relationships  we  are  habitually  tempted  to  meet  bad 
temper  with  bad  temper,  resentment  with  resentment,  sometimes 
chicanery  with  chicanery,  and  In  all  this  we  are  morally  sustained 
because  we  think  we  are  resisting  evil — as.  Indeed,  we  are,  but  with 
evil. 

At  that  crucial  point  Jesus  parts  company  with  us.  It  is  there 
tbat  his  revolutionary  ethic  begins. 

Listen  to  him:  "How  can  Satan  ca&t  out  Satan?"  Hidden  away 
iB:  the  third  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel  that  searching  question 
stands,  summing  up.  I  think,  the  essential  meaning  of  Jesus'  way 
of  life.  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  How  can  evil  be  the 
cure  of  evil?    How  can  two  wrongs  make  a  right? 

No  question  could  be  more  pertinent  to  our  modern  world,  where 
today  violence  rises  on  every  side,  ill  will  is  rampant,  aggressive 
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Mr.  BRIDGES  obtained  t  le  floor. 

Mr.   BONE.     Mr.   Presid^it,  will 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  merely  wan!  to  make  one  further  observation, 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  ^o  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire   [Mr.  Bridges!. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  temrited  to  say  what  I  did  in  connec- 
tion 'With  the  remarks  of  he  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
because  in  recent  weeks  I  have  received  from  my  own  beau- 
series  of  reports  from  health  offi- 
cials in  various  counties,  po  nting  out  that  a  large  number  of 
children  of  very  tender  yeafs,  even  infants  in  arms,  are  suf- 

of  them  bordering  on  absolute 


ferlns  from  hunger,  some 
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starvation.  I  think  It  Is  impudence  to  talk  of  the  rights  of 
hucksters  in  a  foreign  land  when  we  in  America  face  that  sort 
of  a  situation  at  home,  and  find  ourselves  apparently  helpless 
to  meet  it. 

Many  years  ago  a  French  novelist,  Le  Sage,  wrote  a  book, 
Gil  Bias,  in  which  he  portrayed  a  character,  if  I  recall  his 
came,  Pedro  Garcias,  a  vulgar  person  who  carried  his  soul  in 
his  purse.  At  times  it  has  almost  seemed  to  me  that  America 
was  beginning  to  carry  her  soul  in  her  purse,  for  profits  to 
those  whose  greed  might  easily  thrust  us  into  a  deadly  war 
seem  to  bulk  larger  at  times  in  some  quarters  than  the  lives 
and  the  hopes  of  our  own  boys. 

I  have;  heard  more  comment  in  some  quarters  about  the 
rights  of  hucksters  in  war  trade  than  I  have  heard  about 
hungry  babies.  God  help  a  country  where  that  sort  of  thing 
can  go  on  unchallenged.  Imagine  Senators  voting  to  send 
these  hungry  and  half-fed  kids,  who  are  bewildered  by  eco- 
nomic adversity,  out  to  support  a  huckster  in  China.  The 
soul  of  America  is  dead  if  we  do  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  a  nation  which  tolei'ates 
such  a  philosophy  is  not  going  to  continue  to  function  very 
smoothly,  Mr.  President.  It  is  time  we  quit  sublimating  our 
lust  and  desire  for  money  in  all  this  holy  crusade  about 
trade  rights.  There  cannot  be  any  "rights"  abroad  which 
are  worth  preserving  unless  the  rights  of  Americans  here  at 
home  are  first  preserved.  We  had  better  cease  all  this  babbling 
about  American  rights  abroad  until  we  firmly  establish  on  an 
enduring  and  permanent  foundation  the  right  of  Americans 
here  at  home  to  share  in  the  decencies  of  life.  In  the  most 
beautiful  country  on  God's  footstool,  a  country  with  illimit- 
able natural  resources,  with  illimitable  possibilities  for  human 
happiness,  we  are  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  poverty 
which  overwhelms  millions.  We  have  not  yet  solved  that 
problem,  and  yet  there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  Congress 
should  enter  into  a  debate  which  would  occupy  weeks  and 
weeks  respecting  the  "rights"  of  a  few  Americans  abroad. 
Who  here  wants  to  send  his  boy  out  to  die  in  a  new  "holy 
war"?  Why  not  pour  all  that  restless  zeal  for  tradei^  in 
faraway  lands  into  a  new  crusade  for  economic  justice  in 
America?  If  we  have  to  choose  between  some  company  re- 
maining in  a  Chinese  Tport  or  a  deadly  war,  it  were  better  for 
America  to  remove  its  nationals  for  the  time  being  and  settle 
by  negotiation  later  on.  A  war  in  the  Orient  would  increase 
our  debt  by  probably  $50,000,000,000.  We  would  have  to  have 
a  Navy  with  three  times  its  present  increase  if  we  hoped  to 
carry  on  a  successful  war  there.  And  God  knows  what  would 
happen  to  our  $100,000,000  battleships  if  we  ever  sent  them 
over  there,  7,000  miles  from  home.  All  this  to  preserve 
"rights"  exacted  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to 
deterhiine  the  wisdom  of  entering  a  war  to  support  American 
trade  rights  abroad.  "Rights?"  What  about  the  "rights" 
of  ten  or  twelve  million  Americans  who  cannot  get  jobs 
here?  If  war  came,  we  would  induct  these  hopeless  Ameri- 
cans into  the  Army  to  go  out  and  fight  for  "rights"  that  are 
now  denied  at  home  to  them. 

Until  America  has  solved  her  own  economic  problems  and 
made  America  safe  for  Americans  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
it  is  impudence  for  us  to  talk  about  making  the  rest  of  the 
world  safe  for  anybody,  including  our  own  hucksters  who 
are  doing  business  abroad.  Charity  begins  at  home.  If  jus- 
tice is  not  enthroned  here,  we  betray  our  own  people. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before.  Men  in  the  China  trade  came 
to  Congress  and  obtained  a  law  which  eliminates  income  tax 
on  them.  Now  we  are  told  that  these  beneficiaries  of  tax 
exemption  have  "rights"  so  impressive  that  we  should,  if  need 
be,  draft  the  boys  of  America  and  send  them  abroad  to  flght 
for  such  "rights."  Yet  they  do  not  in  their  oriental  opera- 
tions pay  to  support  the  Navy,  the  very  gvms  of  which  would 
belch  defiance  to  their  enemies  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  gave  up  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  got  out  of  that  danger  zone.  Another  war  would  surely 
wreck  this  Nation.  I  have  not  found  a  man  in  public  life 
in  the  Capital  of  this  country  who  does  not  frankly  admit 
that  another  great  international  war  in  which  we  partici- 


pated would  destroy  the  Republic,    Why  temporize  with  this 
phantom  of  death? 

Why  all  this  glib  talk  about  another  war?  What  would 
we  fight  it  for?  The  cold-blooded,  ruthless  announcement 
is  made  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress  that  it  is  now  our 
"foreign  policy"  to  defend  American  rights  every^'hcre.  If 
we  have  the  faintest  adumbration  of  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  love  for  the  men  who  died  on  gory  fields  to  preserve  the 
Republic  we  vnll  be  sure  that  we  firmly  establish  the  rights 
of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  America  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  before  we  start  establishing  rights  for  anybody  on 
foreign  soil.  1 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  ' 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
loway, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend  further  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  approved  May  29,  1930. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1558)  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an 
easement  with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2009)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  by  extending  its  ap- 
plication to  additional  types  of  carriers  and  transportation 
and  modifying  certain  provisions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Crosser,  Mr.  Bul- 
wiNKLE,  Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wolverton,  Mr.  Holmes. 
and  Mr.  Halleck  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

new  MEXICO  AND  ITS  CITIZENS — PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  bill  relating  to  certain  so- 
called  pernicious  political  activities  has  been  pending  before 
Congress  throughout  weeks,  and  even  months.  During  that 
period  of  time  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  measure. 
I  should  be  extremely  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  very  favorable  reception  which  has  been  ac- 
corded this  measure  by  the  press  of  the  country  generally.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  now,  as  I  have  said  upon  other 
occasions,  that  if  there  is  any  credit  due  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  the  major  part  of  the  credit  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  very  gallant  and  altogether  unselfish  fifiiit  led  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  has  done  more  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  with  the  true  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  bill  than  I  or  any  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  could 
possibly  have  done.  At  some  time  I  hope  I  may  in  a  more 
suitable  manner  express  my  gratitude  to  all  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  have  helped  in  carrying  on  the  fight 
and  have  contributed  so  much. 

I  do  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that  the  idea  of  applying 
the  civil-service  rule  to  prohibit  political  activities  by  em- 
ployees in  the  nonclassified  civil  service  came  from  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  more  than  a 
year  ago.  I  mention  that  fact  because  of  an  article  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer. 

Tlie  statement  is  made  that  my  activities  were  caused  by 
certain  things  which  happened  in  New  Mexico.  I  am  very 
glad,  Mr.  President,  that  my  activities  along  this  line  go 
back  long,  long  before  anything  arose  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  or  any  charges  were  made,  as  both  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
ChavezI  who  is  present  and  the  Representative  from  xny 
State,  who  sits  by  my  side,  well  know. 

Mr.  President,  this  parliamentary  statement  about  the 
press  of  the  country  is  not  made  to  repay  or  to  attempt  to 
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repay  In  any  manner  the  debt  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  the  press. 

I  am  making  this  frank  statement  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  aid  which  has  been  given  and  of  the  appreciation 
which  I  feel  because  my  remarks  today  will  concern  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  current  issue  of  one  of  the  great 
weekly  magazines  of  the  country. 

Always  it  seems,  Mr.  President,  something  happens  which 
Strikes  a  discordant  note.  On  3^esterday  that  happened; 
and  today  I  take  the  first  opportunity  Qf  expressing  a  pro- 
test, not  on  my  own  account,  but  on  behalf  of  others  who 
for  various  reascos  cannot  appear  and  speak  for  themselves. 

The  current  issue  of  the  great  magazine  Time  gives  the 
measure  of  which  I  have  spoken  much  space.  When  I  say 
"great  magazine  Time,"  I  mean  great,  for.  in  my  opinion, 
it  Is  one  of  the  greatest  magazines  of  the  country.  I  am  one 
of  its  regular  readers.  I  find  it  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in 
keeping  up  with  current  aSairs,  not  only  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation  but  throughout  the  world.  It  is  accu- 
rate and  informative.  If  I  may  use  the  expression,  "its  pithy 
paragraphs  pack  a  paralyzing  punch"  which  is  truly  amazing. 

So  far  as  the  bill  I  h&ve  sponsored  is  concerned.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  at  the  treatment  it  has  received  in  this 
great  magazine.  I  have  every  r^iason  to  appreciate  the  splen- 
did articles  which  have  appeared  in  it.  However,  on  yester- 
day, in  reading  the  article  on  the  bill,  a  few  short  words  caused 
me  deep  concern — words,  Mr.  President,  which  did  not  refer  to 
me  but  to  iny  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Ciuvxz].  I  shall  not  repeat  the  words,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  insert  them  in  the  Record. 

Certainly  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  battle  for  my  colleague 
on  matters  of  issues.  He  is  well  able  to  speak  for  himself. 
I  have  seen  him  on  the  stump,  in  campaigns,  and  in  debate, 
and  he  needs  no  man  to  assist  him  in  that  field. 

Contained  in  the  article,  Mr.  President,  are  one  or  two 
words  of  which  he  cannot  well  speak.  They  are  too  personal 
and  touch  too  deeply  upon  things  which  we  all  cherish,  and 
of  which  we  cannot  ourselves  speak. 

The  great  State  of  New  Mexico,  which  my  colleague  and  I 
represent  in  the  Senate,  is  a  State  which  Is  rich  in  tradition, 
-  history,  and  even  romance.  It  is  a  State  which  is  blessed 
by  scenery  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  ideal. 
Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  call  New  Mexico 
our  home  are  proud  of  all  her  history  and  tradition,  and  we 
thrill  with  the  beauty  of  her  scenery.  Merely  to  Uve  in  New 
Mexico  is  to  enjoy  privileges  and  happiness  TS^ch  even  kings, 
_  ulth  all  their  wealth  and  power,  may  not  purchase,  acquire, 
or  enjoy  in  less  favored  regions. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  President,  the  major  part 
of  our  citizenry  represents  two  great  nationalities.  I  xise  the 
word  "nationalities"  advisedly,  for  sometimes  a  looser  term 
Is  used;  sometimes  people  even  in  New  Mexico  refer  to  the 
different  "races."  The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  not  of  two  i 
races.  We  have  In  our  State  honorable  citizens  of  English  i 
and  honorable  citizens  of  Spanish  ancestry.  Long  before  the 
settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast  had  been  dreamed  of, 
iM^ve  Spanish  explorers  had  entered  and  extended  their  do- 
minion over  an  the  great  Southwest.  Today  the  descend- 
ants of  those  early  Spanish  settlers  form  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  New  Mexico.  Also,  of  course,  we  have  in  New 
-Mexico  probably  an  equal  number  of  English-speaking  citi- 
zens of  English  ancestry.  Throughout  the  years  these  two 
great  nationalities  have  lived  together,  equally  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  our  great  State. 

As  one  of  the  English-speaking  citizens,  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  history,  accomplishments,  and  achievements  of  my 
English  ancestry,  and  m^  colleague,  of  Spanish  ancestry, 
takes  equal  pride  in  the  history,  accomplishments,  and 
achievements  of  his  ancestry. 

I  attempt  no  flight  of  eloquence  smd  use  no  high-flown 
words  in  portraying  or  in  attempt  to  portray  the  history  or 
accomplishments  of  either  nationality.  Both  have  much  of 
which  tliey  can  well  be  proud.  It  may  also  be  that  we  both 
have  that  of  which  we  should  not  boast.  Each  has  its  vir- 
tues; each  has  its  strength;  and  each  has  its  glorious  past. 
Among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  New  Mexico,  I  in- 
chide  some  of  my  own  warmest  personal  friends.    I  am  proud 
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of  their  friendship.  Looking'  back  over  the  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  State,  and  thitiking  of  the  many  favors  and 
honors  that  have  come  to  me,  I  know  that  I  could  not  have 
had  them  and  that  I  would  not  be  here  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  loyal  support  of  both  nationalities. 

Contributions  to  Govemmmt  and  State  have  been  made 
by  great  citizens  of  New  Mixico  whether  of  English  or  of 
l^anlsh  ancestry.  I  am  pn>ud  erf  the  records  of  them  all. 
I  recall  with  pleasure  the  gr  iatness  of  McDonald,  Ezekiel  C. 
de  Baca,  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  ^Jitonio  Lucero.  Sam  O.  Bratton, 
Pelix  Garcia,  Lindsey,  Mech«m,  Larrozolo,  Hinkle,  Hannetts, 
Dillon,  Cutting,  Chavez,  Selii  man,  Valdes,  Gonzales,  Morrow, 
Ferguson.  Hernandez.  Alik(  they  have  served  their  State 
with  patriotism  and  devotior . 

I  cannot  help  but  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
State  are  two  great  peoples  who  live  together,  treating  each 
other  with  respect,  confldentfe,  and  friendship,  in  many  in- 
stances with  real  affection,  )ut  always  with  sj^npathy  and 
understanding. 

Because  this  is  the  history  i  )f  my  State,  briefly  stated,  I  can 
not  help  but  raise  my  volo;  today  in  protest  against  the 
article  in  Time  which,  to  ms,  seems  to  cast  an  undue  and 
unwarranted  reflection  not  oily  upon  my  colleague,  not  only 
upon  the  members  of  his  fan  ily.  but  upon  that  great  part  of 
the  citizenry  of  the  State  o  New  Mexico  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Bi«r.  CHAVEZ  rose, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presid  ent,  does  my  colleague  desire 
to  interrupt  me? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  should  111  e  to  make  a  brief  observation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Just  a  m<  ment,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  srield  very 
briefly  while  I  make  a  shoit  statement  that  will  not  take 
more  tlian  a  minute? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  say  t<  i  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  I  have  almost  concluded. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Very  welL  I  will  yield  if  the  interruption 
shall  be  very  brief.  i 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
the  kind  words  with  which  he  has  eulogized  the  State  of 


New  Mexico  and  its  citizens, 


and  it  affected  me;  it  affected  my  people  and  it  affected  my 


State.    It  is  an  insult  that 
want  to  take  the  time  of  t 


shall  be  resented;  but  I  do  not 
le  Senate  today  while  there  is 


of  the  Senate  desire  to  pass 


the  session  is  over  it  is  my 


I  also  read  the  article  in  lime 


pending  a  biH  wliich  the  mijority  leader  and  the  Members 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak 


on  the  matter  now,  but  in  t  le  not  far  distant  future  before 


3urpose  to  show  the  gentleman 


who  so  slurred  my  State  aid  a  great  people  that  we  do 
have  Americans  there  even  If  they  are  of  Spanish  ancestry, 
and  that  one  of  those  whoii  he  slurs  and  insults  may  be 
the  Unknown  Soldier  lying  m  the  tomb  at  Arlington. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  may  interpolate  here  with 
reference  to  what  my  coDeag  je  has  said  about  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  the  tomb  at  Arliigton  that  I  know,  although  I 
had  not  intended  to  refer  to  It,  that  in  the  Spanish- American 
War  in  1898  Spanish  citizens  of  my  State  enhsted  and  fought 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  i  leainst  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  saying  that  I  have  taken  the  floor 
today  to  voice  a  protest,  ms  own  personal  protest,  against 
the  insinuations  and  implications  which  reflect  upon  not 
only,  aa  I  have  said,  my  coll«  ague  and  his  family  but  on  the 
people  of  my  State.  Unthou ghtedly  I  am  sure  it  was  done; 
unthoughtedly  the  wrong  v  as  inflicted,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  cruel  epithets,  Mr.  Presilent,  did  wound  and  hurt  and 
injure  most  poignantly,  and,  n  my  mind,  most  unnecessarily. 
I  cannot  hope  to  heal  the  in,  ury;  I  do  not  hope  to  right  the 
wrong;  but  my  voice  can  b;  raised  in  protest  against  the 
slight  and  injury  to  my  coll<  ague,  to  his  family,  and  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  mine ,  and  to  the  thousands  of  loyal, 
patriotic  American  citizens  of  New  Mexico  of  honorable 
Spanish  ancestry  and  descent. 

Never  again  let  such  an  injplicatlon  be  made;  never  again 
let  cruel,  unjust  thoughts  firkl  their  way  in  print  to  wound, 
hiurt,  and  injure  innocent  mi  n  and  women. 
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Differences  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  in  our  nationali- 
ties, as  there  are  in  all  nationahties;  but  in  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  proud,  whether  we  be  of  English  or 
Spanish  ancestry,  that  we  have  no  difference  in  race.  We 
belong,  all  of  us,  to  the  greatest  of  all  races — the  great  white 
race. 

PROGRAM   FOR    FTNANCTOG   RECOVERABLE    EXPENDITURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I  am  wondering 
if  we  can  make  another  effort,  following  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  such  an  effort  is 
practicable.  However,  I  have  agreed  to  call  for  a  quorum 
whenever  a  request  of  that  character  is  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  reach  an  agreement  at 
this  time,  if  possible,  so  that  we  may  have  some  idea  about 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  La  Follette  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Bark:cy 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark  Jdaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 


Danaher 

Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 


Johnson.  Calif.       Reed 
Johnson.  Colo.        Russell 

King  Schwartz 

La  Follette  Schwellenbach 

Lodge  Sheppard 

Lucas  Shlpstead 

Lundeen  S'.attery 

McCarran  Smith 

McKellar  Stewart 

Maloney  Taft 

Mead  Thomas.  Okla. 

Miller  Thomas.  Utah 

Minton  Townsend 

Murray  Truman 
Neely                   .    Tydlngs 

Norrls  Vandenberg 

Nye  Van  Nuys 

OMahoney  Wagner 

Pepper  Walsh 

Plttman  Wheeler 

RadcUffe  White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-four  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  consideration  of  this  measure  no  Senator 
shall  speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  the 
bill,  or  more  than  once  or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  and  that  the  agreement  shaU  exclude  any 
amendment   on  the   subject  of   highways,  if   one  shall  be 

offered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  is  heard. 

POLmCS  AND  EXPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  item  in  the 
spending  bill  for  $100,000,000  dollars  for  spreading  good 
neighborliness  in  Latin  America.  Tliis  is  in  addition  to  the 
$100,000,000  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  already  has. 
The  White  House  had  contemplated  $500,000,000  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  but  I  note  that  the  figure  has  been  cut  to  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  our  so-called  good  neigh- 
bor policy  in  Latin  America.  For  some  time  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  been  greatly  concerned  about  fascism  in 
Germany,  and  we  have  been  deluged  with  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  the  menace  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but  that 
fascism  is  moving  into  Latin  America. 


While  expressing  this  great  concern  about  fascism,  how- 
ever, the  administration  has  encouraged  and  even  connived 
at  the  establishment  of  communism  in  Mexico.  It  seems. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  American  people  are  even  paying  the 
biU. 

I  hope  to  prove  to  my  colleagues  that  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Mexico  for  the  past  6  years  and  what  has  been 
happening  here  are  of  the  same  pattern,  directed  by  the  same 
forces,  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  a  united  movement  as  if 
directed  by  one  master  mind  and  one  master  hand. 

In  this  country,  leading  the  movement,  agitating  it.  encour- 
aging it.  has  been  the  New  Deal.  In  Mexico  it  has  been  the 
so-called  Mexican  new  deal  under  the  Cardenas  government. 

As  part  of  the  cooperation,  our  New  Deal  has  encouraged 
its  fellow  travelers  to  the  south  to  seize  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Through  our  silver  policy  we  have  even  subsi- 
dized them  in  doing  so.  It  has  all  been  in  line  with  the 
so-called  redistribution  of  wealth  propaganda  which  has  not 
redistributed  any  wealth,  but  has  come  very  near  destroying  it. 

Now  let  us  get  on  with  the  circumstantially  convincing 
story. 

The  Mexican  revolution  has  coincided  in  time  and  action 
with  the  so-called  revolution  in  this  country.  As  part  of  the 
Mexican  upheaval,  the  Cardenas  government,  in  March  1938, 
expropriated  the  oil  properties  of  American.  British,  and 
Netherlands  citizens.  Strangely  enough,  in  the  hght  of  the 
atmosphere  engendered  in  this  country  at  that  time,  this 
action  caused  no  general  indignation.  Our  own  Government 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Lawless- 
ness was  the  theme  of  both  this  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Mexico  City.  Indeed,  instead  of  our  adminis- 
tration's taking  immediate  action  in  the  matter,  officials  of 
our  Government  set  out  to  honor  the  officials  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  Cardenas  revolutionary  program 
is  Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano.  He  came  to  Washington 
less  than  3  months  after  the  expropriation  took  place,  not 
to  deal  with  the  oil  question  but  to  make  a  speech  and  to  be 
dined  by  such  officials  of  the  New  Deal  as  John  Carmody, 
at  that  time  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration; Fred  Silcox.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service;  Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  others.  But  it  will  be  better 
if  you  hear  of  this  reception  from  Raymond  Clapper,  a 
columnist  well  known  to  you  all  and  very  friendly  to  the  New 
Deal. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  News  of  Jime  24,  Mr.  Clapper 
said: 

Because  It  occurs  In  the  midst  of  the  State  Department's  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico  over  seizure  of  foreign  oil  properties,  there  la 
unusual  interest — and  a  little  nervousness — over  the  circumstance 
that  a  group  of  Government  officials  ere  sponsoring  the  speaking 
appearance  here  Monday  nleht  of  the  prime  mover  in  the  Cardenas 
program.  Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano. 

He  is  a  young  and  spectacular  figure  in  Mexico's  new  labor 
movement,  and  he  will  discuss  his  labor  program  In  which  a  major 
interest  has  been  driving  through  the  Cardenas  expropriation 
policy. 

Of  the  10  sponsors  for  the  Toledano  meeting.  7  are  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  Oscar  Chapman,  Assietant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  announced  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  although  It 
is  possible  he  may  be  obliged  to  withdraw  In  order  to  fiU  a  speaitlng 
engagement  elsewhere  for  Secretary  Iclces. 

Arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  made  by  Miss  Alice  Barrows, 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Interior  Department.  She  w»s 
the  charming  hostess  at  the  famous  dinner  party  early  in  the  New 
Deal  when  her  guest,  the  late  Dr.  William  Wirt.  Gary.  Ind.,  edu- 
cator, became  so  frightened  that  he  told  a  congressional  committee 
a  band  of  "brain  trusters"  was  plotting  revolution  and  that  Roose- 
velt was  their  dupe.    She  does  have  the  most  interesting  parties. 

Sponsors  for  the  Toledano  meeting  Include  John  Carmody.  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Riiral  Electrification  Administration;  Fred  Sil- 
cox Chief  of  the  United  States  PVarest  Service;  Mary  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Department  of  Labor;  Roljert 
Mar-^hall  United  SUtes  Forest  Service;  Mordecai  ESieklel,  econ- 
omist. Department  of  Agriculture;  Stuart  Tlce.  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board;  and  Isador  Lubln,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics. 

Ordinarily  the  speech  of  a  foreign  labor  leader  would  be  of  pass- 
ing interest  only  to  Washington.  But  the  fact  that  Toledano  U 
the  power  behind  the  Mexican  Government  makes  his  appearance 
here  significant  at  this  time  when  the  oU  conuoversy  is  sufliclenUy 
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delicate  to  have  delayed  for  weebi  the  return  of  Ambassador  Jo- 
sepbuB  Daniels  to  b^s  poat  at  Mexico  City.  And  the  fact  thAt 
Government  ofQclals  are  serving  as  sponsors  for  £Us  meeting  gives 

It  more  than  crdlnary  presTlge. 

The  State  Department  was  not  consulted  by  ofBcials  sponsoring 
the  meeting  and  docs  not  know  whether  Toledano  intends  to  use 
the  occasion  to  defend  Mexico's  oil  policy.  If  he  does,  there  might 
be  some  resulting  embarrasf^ment  to  the  State  Department  in  Its 
negotiations,  for  the  reaacn  that  the  meeting  almost  certainly 
would  be  represented  in  Mexico  as  having  the  approval  of  the 
American  offlclak  sponsoring  it. 

Toledano  has  close  relations  with  John  Lewis  and  the  C.  1.  O. 
movement  here.  John  Brophy.  director  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  will  share 
the  program  with  Toledano  Monday  nirht. 

The  rise  of  the  young  Mexican  labor  leader  has  been  as  spec- 
tacular as  that  of  John  Lewis  and  C.  I.  O.  here.  He  is  not  only 
supporting  the  Cardenas  government  and  shaping  its  policies  but 
Is  pressing  it  to  turn  the  peized  oil  properties  over  to  labor. 

There  Is  no  disposition  anywhere  In  the  Government  to  try  to 
head  off  Toiedano's  speech.  That  is  not  In  the  picture  at  all. 
Neither  has  the  State  Department  attempted  to  interfere  with 
those  Government  officials  who  are  lending  their  names  and  sup- 
port to  the  meeting.  The  administration  doesn't  Insist  upon  the 
same  strict  discipline  among  executive  officials  that  it  asks  of 
Democrats  in  Congress.  Everyone  downtown  Is  free  to  sing  pretty 
much  In  his  own  key.  But  some  in  the  State  Department  will 
consider  the  Government  lucky  if  it  doesn't  get  a  headache  out  of 
the  aflalr. 

Following  this  get-tcgether  of  kindred  spirits.  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Smith,  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  made  a  return  visit  to  Mexico  City  in  September  1938. 
As  to  what  took  place  on  this  visit  I  read  from  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  September  19,  1938: 

In  a  few^  dnys  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  lor 
Indvistria!  Organization.  vAll  arrive  on  shipboard  In  New  York  Har- 
bor. Ship  news  reporters  will  ask  him  what  really  happened  in 
Mexico  City's  recent  Latin  American  labor  conference.  Here's  the 
dope:  Lewis  left  the  unmistakable  Impression,  notwithstanding  Sec- 
retary Cordell  Hull's  vehement  protest,  that  President  Roosevelt 
approves  the  confiscation  of  American  oil  properties  in  Mexico. 

Sitting  in  the  honored  seat  on  Toiedano's  right  hand,  Lewis  de- 
clared that  4.000.000  American  workers  had  delegated  ^\m  to  bring 
l)e<^t  wishes  for  the  future  to  Mexican  unionists.    •     •     • 

"In  Mexico  we  have  seen  under  the  regime  of  President  Lezaro 
Cardenas  with  profound  satisfaction  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
labor  movement  through  the  C.  T.  M.  (Mexican  Labor  Federation)," 
LewLs  asserted. 

The  workers  should  so  organize  that  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  can  be  achieved  In  all  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

"It  makes  no  dlflerence,"  the  C.  I.  O.  chieftain  cried,  "whether 
these  avaricious  capitalistic  organizations  are  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Mexico  or  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  their  attitude  toward  the 
workers  and  the  tactics  are  the  same." 

This  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Smith  outspokenly  approved  the  oil  confiscations — although  this 
part  of  his  speech  was  omitted  in  the  hand-out  to  American  papers. 
He  lauded  Mexico  as  the  only  capitalistic  country  with  the  courage  to 
carry  out  the  right  of  all  workers. 

Now  I  read  from  an  editorial  in  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News 
imder  date  of  September  19.  1933: 

Washington  ofRcials  do  not  conceal  their  disapproval  of  speeches 
by  Edwin  S.  Smith,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  John 
L.  Lewis  In  Mexico  City.     •     •     • 

The  Labor  Beard  member  spoke  In  an  auditorium  described  In  the 
press  as  "decorated  with  a  sea  of  red  banners."  and  composed  of  an 
audience  whom  William  Green  charged  were  principally  Communists. 

In  passing.  I  would  like  to  observe  that  I  never  saw  any 
evidence  of  this  disapproval.  Mr.  Smith  is  still  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  Mr.  Lewis  still 
Sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  tlirone,  even  though  day  before 
yesterday  he  made  a  very  vicious  attack  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  OflBcer  of  this  body. 

Now  I  read  an  editorial  from  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Times 
under  date  of  October  10.  1938: 

Not  satisfied  with  the  confusion  and  trouble  that  he  has  brought 
to  America.  John  L.  Lewis  has  been  in  Mexico  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  South  American  Labor  Conference  and  made  speeches 
there  applauding  President  Cardenas  in  his  stand  against  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  expropriations  of  American -owned 
property.  With  John  L.  Lewis  was  Edwin  8.  Smith,  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  By  their  presence  and  statements  these 
two  Americans  have  encouraged  the  Mexican  Government  to  resist 
the  American  Oovertunent's  demand  that  property  taken  from  the 
citizens  of  America  and  foreign  countries  without  consideration  is 
neither  fair,  right,  nor  Jtist.     •     •     • 


I  have  here  today  dozens  of  editorials  of  similar  tenor  from 
newspapers  throughout  this  coiaitry. 

But  the  most  thorough  descri  Jtion 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Smith  is  given  b^ 
of  Mill  and  Factory."  Writing 
vember  1938  issue,  he  said: 


City 


of  the  International  Indtis- 
]  roved  to  be  merely  an  adjunct 
n  eetlng.    The  labor  congress  la 
springboard  for  a  movement  to 
confiscation,  and  com- 


the  impression  was  created 
ideals  Into  all  the  Americas 
New  Deal  and  of  his  labor 


The  recent  session  In  Mexico 
trial  Institute,  which  I  attended, 
to  a  radical  international  labor 
turn  was  the  carefully  prepared 
extend  Mexico's  program  of  expropriations 
munism  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Whether  by  design   or   coincident* 
that  the  extension  of  Mexico's 
has  the  approval  cf  the  North  American 
ally,  the  C.  I.  O. 

Edwin  S.  Smith,  member  of  tht 
Board,    a   speaker   at    two   sessions, 
when  Mexican  President  Cardenas 
propriatlon  and  invited  all  Latin 
Mr.  Smith's  commendation  of  Mexican 
attack  on  reactionary  capitalism  1 
cans  the   impression  that  the   adniinistration 
ment  oCBcial.  approved  confiscation 
pi^  countries.     Mr.   Smith  has  denied 
Inference,  but  the  impression 
has  served  the  purpose  of  those  w 
aganda  meetings  in  the  Mexican  cipltal 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  ]  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  denied  tiiat  he  gave  aparoval  to  the  expropriation 
measures.  1 

Now,  to  return  to  Mr.  Barclay's  article,  he  writes  further: 

<f 


becaxie 

i'hd 


July  29 


of  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Hartley  W.  Barclay,  editor 
America's  Future,  the  No- 


Unlted  States  National   Labor 

was   present   on  the   platform 

expounded  his  doctrine  of  ex- 

Imerlca  to  follow  his  example. 

labor  laws  and  his  bitter 

the  United  States  gave  Mexi- 

through  a   Govern- 

of  American  properties  in  for- 

that   this   is  a   Justifiable 

so  widespread  that  it  already 

planned  the  fortnight  of  prop- 


To  realize  fully  the  seriousness 
Mexican  revolutionaries  by  the 
Smith,  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.;  and  otli^ 
Mexican  Labor  Conference,  and  a 
first   understand  President  Cardenas 
significant  statement   of  policy 
official  spokesman  for  President 
Pedrueza:   "Of  course,  you  know  we 
we  are  nationalizing  our  resources 
other  countries  have  done,  for  the  btneflt 


aid  and  comfort  given  to  the 

of  John  L.  Lewis;  Edwin  S. 

Americans  who  attended  the 

{^lauded  Its  speakers,  one  must 

and  his  policies.     The   most 

given  directly  to  me  by  the 

Attorney  Antonio  Ramos 

are  a  socialistic  government  and 

like  Germany.  Italy,  Chile,  and 

of  our  nationals." 


prea  snce 


ws  s 
Cai  denas. 


Mr.  Barclay  goes  on  to  say  thj  t  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  had  some  tiine  previously  recognized  the 
totalitarian  aspects  of  cei^tain  cif  Mexico's  economic  and  po- 
litical policies  as  they  existed  in 

I  now  read  from  the  current 


ning  Post  an  article  entitled  "Wl  lat  Has  Happened  to  Mexlcja's 


Oil?"  by  Ruth  Sheldon.     She 
America  to  study  the  subject. 


made  a  trip  Uirough  Latin 
5he  writes: 


Mexican   Government   officials 
would  never  have  been  expropriate^ 
felt   confident  of  the   sjinpathy 
It  is  significant  that  the  expropriation 
ment  the  right  to  expropriate  prlva 
welfare."  was  submitted  to  the  Me|cican 
but  was  not  passed  until  November, 
States. 


assured    me   that   the   properties 

if  President  Cardenas  had  not 

the   Roosevelt   administration. 

law,  which  gave  the  Govem- 

property  "for  public  and  social 

Congress  in  October  1936. 

after  election  day  in  the  United 


Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  se;  what  our  Government  was 
doing  oflBcially  in  the  matter.  ,  ^  nearly  as  I  can  determine, 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  sent  '.  lis  first  note  protesting  the 
seizure  of  these  properties  on  Ju  y  21,  1938.  You  can  imagine 
the  effect  it  had  after  what  had  i  one  before, 
note  on  August  22,  1938,  and  t  lere  have  been  several  other 
notes.  But  I  have  not  the  sli]  :htest  criticism  of  Secretary 
Hull.  I  have  no  doubt  that  h^  has  pursued  this  matter  in 
his  usual  vigorous  manner. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  havt  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
neither  has  anyone  else  who  is  ( cquainted  with  what  goes  on 
in  Washington,  that  in  each  inst  mce  he  sent  a  note  to  Mexico 
City  responsible  oflBcials  of  the  New  Deal  gave  the  Mexican 
Eml)assy  to  understand  that  no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to 
them.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt's  atti- 
tude was  when  one  contemplate4  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
negotiations? 

On  Pebrtiary  1,  1939,  there  lappeared  in  the  newspapers 
stories  of  a  so-called  mystery  note  that  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
very  strong  in  tone,  but  nobodw  to  this  day  has  been  able  to 
find  out  anything  about  this  no  e. 


1937. 

issue  of  the  Saturday  ©ve- 


1939 
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H.  R.  Knickerbocker  wrote  for  the  International  News 
Service  under  date  of  February  1,  1939,  as  follows: 

Somewhere  in  the  archive  safe  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
Mexico  City  is  a  bombshell  which  contains  explosives  sufficiently 
powerful  to  blow  up  either  the  Cardenas  government  or  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  is  a  copy  of  the  unpublished  note  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment addressed  to  the  Mexican  Government  Immediately  after 
the  expropriation  of  the  oil  properties  valued  by  their  American 
owners  at  $200,000,000. 

The  note  is  the  deepest  secret  in  Mexico  today,  and  nobody  has 
seen  it  but  the  very  highest  officials  and  diplomats  of  the  American 
and  Mexican  Governments.     •      •      • 

It  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  notes  in  diplomatic  history. 
Because  It  simply  dlEapp>eared.  It  left  Washington.  It  arrived  In 
the  American  Embassy  there.  It  was  delivered  by  the  American 
Embassy  to  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office,  but  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Office  never  received  it. 

The  suggestion  is  plain  that  Secretary  Hull  sent  a  very 
forceful  note,  but  that  Mexican  and  other  American  ofiBcials 
agreed  not  to  publish  it.  Parenthetically,  I  tried  to  find  out 
something  about  this  note  from  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  but  although  he  wrote  me  exhaustively  telling 
of  all  public  steps  that  had  been  taken,  he  evaded  any  mention 
of  this  mystery  note. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  wilkthe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  dis- 
cussing a  letter  which  he  received  from  Sumner  Welles  with 
respect  to  what  he  termed  a  "mysterious  letter"  which  is  now 
in  the  archives,  as  I  understand,  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City.  Has  the  Senator  with  him  that  letter  from 
Sumner  Welles?^ 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  have. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Under  Secre- 
tary said  in  his  letter  to  the  Senator,  if  the  Senator  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  read  it  or  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BRnxSES.  I  shall  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  letter. 
It  is  a  rather  lengthy  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  letter 
will  t>e  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
WashiJigton,  February  7.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Styles  Bridges, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Bridges:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  1939,  In  which  you  express  various  opinions,  and  request 
certain  Information,  with  regard  to  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  responding  to 
your  letter  under  acknowledgment. 

In  your  letter  under  reference  you  state.  "The  confiscation  of 
property  of  the  citizen  of  another  nation  is  the  violation  of  an 
International  law.  A  confiscatory  policy  thus  strikes  not  only  at 
the  Interests  of  particular  Individuals,  but  at  the  foundations  of 
International  intercotirse,  and  law  and  order." 

In  the  event  that  the  note  has  not  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, I  n>ay  say  that  in  a  note  addressed  on  July  21  last  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Mexican  Ambassador  in  Washington,  the 
full  text  of  which  was  made  public  at  that  time,  the  Secretary 
of  State  announced  the  position  of  this  Government  upon  this 
question  as  follows: 

"The  taking  cf  property  without  compensation  is  not  expropria- 
tion. It  is  confiscation.  It  is  no  less  confiscation  because  there 
may  be  an  expressed  Intent  to  pay  at  some  time  in  the  future." 
The  Secretary  of  State  further  said  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  admit  that  a  foreign  government  may  take 
the  property  of  American  nationals  in  disregard  of  the  unlversaUy 
recognized  rule  of  compensation  under  international  law  nor  admit 
that  the  ru'e  of  compensation  can  be  nviUifled  by  any  country 
through  its  own  local  legislation. 

In  a  further  note  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington under  date  of  August  22  last.  Which  was  likewise  made  pub- 
lic at  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  these  statements 
contained  in  his  earlier  note,  and  further  declared  that  the  doc- 
trine of  just  compensation  was  "embodied  In  the  constitutions  of 
most  countries  of  the  world  and  of  every  republic  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  has  teen  carried  forward  as  an  international  doc- 
trine in  the  universally  recognized  law  of  nations.  There  is.  in- 
deed, no  mystery  about  international  law.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  recognition  between  nations  of  the  rules  of  right  and  fair  deal- 
ing, such  as  ordmarily  obtain  between  individuals,  and  which  are 
essential  for  friendly  intercourse." 

I  believe  you  wiU.  therefore,  agree  that  the  position  of  this  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  mentioned  in 


your  letter  has  been  made  known  officially  and  very  clearly  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  tbrough  the  communications  above  cited. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  under  reference  yuu  refer 
to  a  news  report  "that  a  very  mysterious  or  secret  note  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  time  the  Mexican  Government  expropri- 
ated American  and  other  foreign-owned  property  of  enormous 
value." 

I  em  glad  to  assure  you  that  neither  have  there  been  any  "mys- 
terious" communications  dispatched  by  the  Ooverrunent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  nor  has  there  been  any 
need  of  dispatching  any  "mysterious"  communication  of  any  char- 
acter whatsoever  to  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The  position  of 
this  Government  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  issues  involved, 
as  above  set  forth,  has  been  adhered  to  in  every  communication 
made  by  this  Government  to  the  Government  of  Mexloo.  whether 
oral  or  written,  either  prior  or  subtequeut  to  the  notes  of  July 
21  and  August  22.  1938.  above  cited. 

You  will  however.  I  am  sure,  concede  that  It  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest  or  consistent  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  for  this  Government  to  imdertake 
to  make  public  the  texts  of  every  communication  or  the  details  of 
every  conversation  which  may  be  undertaken  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment relating  to  matters  currently  the  subject  of  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. The  problems  involved  in  the  instant  matter  are  com- 
plicated and  delicate,  and  the  successful  culmination  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  In  progress  would  hardly  be  furthered  by  the  publica- 
tion at  this  time  of  every  detail  of  the  discussions  which  have  be«n 
taking  place  between  the  two  Governments. 

You  further  inquire  whether  this  Government  can  consent  to 
have  other  nations  directly  Intervene  on  behalf  of  tbeir  mterests 
in  Mrxlcc.  This  Government  is  not  Informed  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  to  Intervene  in  Mexico. 

You  ask.  "Is  the  government  of  President  Cardenas,  obviously 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  drifting  toward,  or  already  under,  the 
domination  of  European  or  Asiatic  powers?"  I  know  of  no  evi- 
dence which  would  support  the  allegation  that  the  government  of 
President  CArdenas  is  "obviously  hostile  to  the  United  States."  nor 
has  this  Government  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mexico  is  under 
the  domination  of.  or  drifting  toward,  domination  by  any  other 
country. 

You  further  submit  a  question  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
civil  strife  in  Mexico  In  consequence  of  "conflicting  ideology." 
This  question,  as  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree,  relates  solely  to  the 
Internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  could  not  appropriately 
be  publicly  commented  upon  by  an  official  of  this  Government. 

You  further  state:  "Notwithstanding  resulting  serious  economic 
repercussions,  it  Is  rumored  that  American  citizens  have  been 
urged  to  undertake  individually,  or  by  group,  or  by  independent 
agents,  personal  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
Does  our  Government  advocate  this  procedure  In  so  complicated 
a  situation?  •  •  •  Will  you  Inform  me,  in  addition  to  the 
above-made  queries,  whether  or  not  you  have  urged,  or  expect  to 
urge,  such  private  action  disassociated  from  the  duties  of  your 
Department?" 

Prom  the  moment  of  the  expropriation  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment of  oil  properties  belonging  to  American  nationals — to  which 
your  Inquiry  just  quoted  is  obviously  intended  specifically  to 
apply — the  Department  of  State  has  persistently,  and  upon  In- 
numerable occasions,  conferred  both  with  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  with  representatives  of  the  American 
oil  companies,  in  order  to  facUitate  direct  negotiations  between 
the  two  parties  Involved  in  the  controversy  which  arose  from  such 
expropriation,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  equitable  and 
prompt  solution,  and  in  order  that  these  American  nationals  might 
thereby  obtain  adequate,  prompt,  and  effective  compensation  for 
their  properties. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  State  I  am  now  informed  that  negotiations  looking  toD^'ard 
this  end  will  be  undertaken  before  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  Mexican  Government,  in  various  ways  and  upon  numeroiu 
occasions,  has  publicly  announced  its  wiUingness  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  American  companies  whose  properties  were 
expropriated,  and  in  accordance  with  the  established  practice  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  has  considered  Its  func- 
tion properly  to  be  limited  for  the  time  l)elng  to  the  facilitation  of 
such  negotiations,  and  to  communicating  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  what  It  maintains  are  the  just  rights  of  Its  citizens. 

Finally,  you  request  me  to  Inform  you  of  the  status  of  negotia- 
tions between  our  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  with  relation  to  the  recent  confiscation  of  American 
properties.  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  am  glad  to  convey 
to  you  in  the  following  lettered  paragraphs  the  present  status  oi 
settlement  of  each  of  the  several  categories  of  American  properties 
Involved,  In  addition  to  the  oil  properties  above  mentioned. 

(a)  Agrarian  expropriations  since  August  30.  1927:  By  notes 
dated  November  9.  1938.  and  November  12,  1938  (copies  enclosed), 
an  agreement  was  reached  for  the  settlement  of  these  agrarian 
claims  of  American  citizens.  The  Commission  to  evaluate  these 
claims  had  its  first  meeting  in  Mexico  City  on  December  1,  1938,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  are  now  In  progress.  Under 
the  agreement  Mexico  Lb  to  pay  to  the  United  States  on  May  31, 
1939,  the  sum  of  tl. 000.000  and  annuaUy  thereafter,  untU  ttM 
fuU  amount  la  paid,  at  least  $1,000,000. 
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(b)  Special  (revolutionary)  claims:  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  Mexican  Government  paid  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  sum  of  $500,000  due  on  these  claims.  This  and  the  four 
previous  annual  payTnents  and  Interest  were  paid  on  the  due  dates. 

(c)  General  claims:  No  final  arrangement  has  been  concluded 
for  the  payment  of  these  claims.  A  statement  regarding  their 
present  status  is  enclosed. 

(d)  Foreign  debt  and  railway  debts:  The  American  interest  in 
these  debts  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
total.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  regard 
such  debts  as  prlnxarily  for  negotiations  and  settlement  be- 
tween the  foreign  government  and  the  bondholders  or  their 
representatives. 

The  Department  has  received  no  complaints  of  any  new  expro- 
priation cases  affecting  American  properties  since  the  above-men- 
tioned agreement  of  November  9-12.  1938. 

May  I.  In  conclusion,  refer  to  the  statement  contained  In  your 
letter  that  "general  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to 
American  citizens  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  if  tacitly  ap- 
proved by  inaction  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  may  soon  en- 
danger the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  Nation,  and  may  well  result 
In  international  disorder,  and  thus  create  an  Incentive  toward 
armed  aggression." 

Prom  the  facts  above  set  forth  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
there  has  been  neither  tacit  approval  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  expropriation  without  compensation  of  American  prop- 
erties in  Mexico  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  nor  any  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  this  Government.  On  the  contrary,  this  Government 
has  both  sedulously  and  consistently  sought  to  further  and  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  on  the  basis  of  Jiost  compcn-satlon  of  the 
many  claims  of  United  States  citizens  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  policies  pursued  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  during  past  years. 
In  pursuing  this  policy  this  Government  has  made  every  endeavor 
to  maintain  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  while  at  the  same  time  making  clear  Its  conviction  that 
lasting  frl«>nd.«hlp  between  the  two  neighboring  countries  can  only 
be  safeguarded  through  full  respect  on  the  part  of  each  nation  for 
the  Jtist  rights  of  the  other. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stjmntb  Willes.  V-nder  Secretary. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Where  is  the  uncertainty  and  the  doubt  in 
that  letter  about  the  mysterious  note? 

^  Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  cannot  see  that  any  answer  was  made 
as  to  the  mysterious  note  to  which  I  referred  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  not  Mr.  Welles  practically  advise  the 
Senator  that  no  such  note  was  written  from  the  State  De- 
partment?    That  is  the  way  I  understood  the  letter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  unim- 
peachable sources,  that  such  a  note  was  written. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  may  be  the  Senator's  opinion;  but 
prior  to  the  time  the  letter  was  read  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  written  a  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  that  the  reply  of  Sumner  Welles  was  very 
uncertain  as  to  this  particular  mysterious  note.  The  only 
point  I  am  making  is  that  I  contend,  from  the  language  of 
that  letter,  that  it  is  very,  very  certain :  and  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  utter  frankness  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Welles  dealt 
with  all  the  questions  the  Senator  asked  probably  has  the 
Senator  a  little  uncertain. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Not  at  all.  The  thing  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  this  letter  was 
written  early  in  February,  I  think,  a  long  time  ago;  and  the 
very  able  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Welles,  was  going  to 
secure  Immediate  action.  To  date  the  Mexican  situation  re- 
mains just  about  as  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  to  what  has  a  very  distinct  bearing 
on  the  whole  situation.  This  is  a  story  of  how.  when  these 
leftist  political  forces  were  moving  in  what  they  claimed  to 
be  the  welfare  of  the  under  dog,  there  were  other  forces  just 
as  active. 

Senators  will  recall  that  Mexico's  great  difficulty  since  the 
oil  properties  were  seized  has  been  to  sell  the  oil.  Stepping 
into  the  picture  to  help  them,  with  a  view  solely  to  helping 
the  under  dog.  I  am  satisfied,  was  a  free-lance  oil  operator, 
W.  R.  Da\1s,  of  New  York.  I  am  informed  that  he  has  had 
a  very  colorful  career  in  the  oil  business;  but  before  I  discuss 
him  further  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Logan  Act  of  March  4,  1909.    I  quote: 

Sec.  5  (Criminal  Code).  Criminal  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments;  redress  of  private  injuries  excepted:  Every  citizen  of 


the  United  States,  whether  actu^Iy 
sanie.  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
foreign  country,  (who)  without 
Government,  directly  or  Indlreclly 
verbal  or  written  correspondenc« 
government  or  any  oflBcer  or  agent 
ernment  or  of  any  ofHrer  or  ageii 
putes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
ures  of  the  Government  of  the 
being  a  citizen  of  or  resident  within 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
(who)  counsels,  advises,  or  assist: 
such  Intent,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  3  years.     •     ♦ 


resident  or  abiding  within  the 

:he  Juriidlctlon  thereof,  or  in  any 

I  he  permission  or  authority  of  the 

commences  or  carries  on  any 

or  Intercourse  with  any  foreign 

or  conduct  of  any  foreign  gov- 

t  thereof,  In  relation  to  any  dis- 

gtat.es.  or  to  defeat  the  meas- 

Unlted  States;   and  every  person, 

the  United  States  or  In  any 

thereof,  and  not  duly  authorized. 

in  any  such  correspondence  with 

than  95.000  and  Imprisoned  not 


mere 


I  wish  to  read  from  an  artidle 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June 
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Negotiations  between  Amerlcai 
Government   over   expropriated 
down,  the  Post-Dispatch  has 
be  entering  into  a  series  of  new 
New  York,  the  independent  oil 
a  series  of  barter  deals  with 

Two  transactions  which  Davis 
vclve  $10,000,000  and  another.  $8 
in  return  for  oU  In  these  amounts 
which  it  Is  hoped  would  enable 
their  oil  production.     »     *     » 

Reports  have  come  from  the 
been  negotiating  the  new 
capital. 

Behind  the  Davis  deals  Is  an 
Involving  high  political  officials 

How  much  of  this  behind-the- 
known  is  doubtful.    But  if  and 
for  oil  Is  revealed  It  will  read 

Davis  is  a  man  of  mystory.     A 
ests  scattered   all  over   the   work 
airplanes  and  in  urgent  dlscusElo 
he  is  said  to  control  a  large 
much  of  the  oil  from  exproprlatjed 
But  in  part,  at  least,  this  has 
Scandinavian.  Baltic,  and  Central 

Just  how  much   was   involved 
deals,  engineered  by  Davis,  has 
the  first  3  months  Mexico  received 
more  than  $5,000,000  in  cash  and 
equipment,  and  newsprint  were 
for  Mexican  oil. 

State  Department  officials 
present  activities  In  Mexico. 


oil  companies  and  the  Mexican 

I  imerlcan   properties   have   broken 

and  Mexico  is  understood  to 

transactions  with  W.  R.  Davis,  of 

operator  who  a  year  ago  concluded 

for  Mexican  oil. 

recently  arranged  are  said  to  In- 

(JOO.OOO.    The  Mexican  Government 

would  receive  refining  machinery 

the  Mexicans  greatly  to  increase 

S|at€  Department  here  that  he  har 
with  apparently  unlimited 


lik; 
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On  June  15,  1939.  Mr. 
which  he  said: 

W.   R.   Davis,   the  free-lance 
deals  with  Germany  for  oil  from 
held   by   the    Mexican   Govemm4nt 
powerful    figures    In    the 
Joseph  F.  Gttffkt  (D.,  Pa.),  a 
latlons  Committee,  the  Post-Dls 

John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
also   interested  himself  In  the 
suring  organized  labor  In  Mexlcc 
move  Mexican  oil  In  the  face  of 
by    British    and   American 
authoritative  sources. 

GxTJTET    said    yesterday    that 
through   Walter   A.    Jones,   oil 
burgh,  who  was  a  heavy 
fimd  In  both  1932  and  1936 
In  the  Mexican  oil  deals,  he  sale 

Gtjtfet,   himself   formerly   an 
on    a   hurried   trip   to  Mexico 
expropriation     of     American     and 
Pennsylvania  Senator  introduced 
laying  the  groundwork  for  deals 
various    Mexican    officials.     Latei 
in  Jones'  apartment  at  the 
Suarez.   Mexican  Minister  of 
visit  to  Wa.shington. 

What  makes  this  so  extraordinary 
partment  had  given  unofficial 
Rlchberg,    Washington    attorney, 
tween  American  and  British  oil 
emment  for  the  return  of 
tiations  have  come  to  a  standsl^l 
will  be  resumed. 

State  Department  officials 
Ing  that  he  Is  operating  with 
will  have  a  harmful  efTect  on 
State  Department. 

"I   Interested    my.^elf   at   the 
said.     "1  would  do  anything  to 
largely  to  the  election  of  Pranl^in 
knew  Davis,  but  I  believe  he  Is  a 
seen  him  for  a  year  or  more." 


July  29 


by  Marquis  W.  Childs  in  the 
10, 1939: 


fxtraordinary  network  of  Intrigue 

Washington  and  Mexico  City, 
scenes  activity  will  ever  become 
phen  the  whole  story  of  the  fight 

a  Phillips  Oppenheim  thriller, 
rree-lance  oU  operator  with  Inter- 
spending  much  of  his  time  in 
s  on  the  trans-Atlantic  telephone, 
re^ncry  In  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
Mexican  wells  has  gone  there, 
shipped  after  refining,  to  the 
European  countries, 
in   the   original   Mexican-German 
never  been  definitely  known.     In 
according  to  a  reliable  source, 
bartered  goods.     Machinery,  office 
aken  from  Germany  In  exchange 

belleie  that  Germany  is  behind  Davis' 


Childs  wrote  another  article  in 


oil   op)erator  who   put   over   barter 

expropriated  American  wells  now 

had    the   aid    and    advice    of 

scene,    including    Senator 

of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 

p^tch  has  learned. 

of  Industrial  Organizations, 

^vis  deals   to   the   extent   of  as- 

that  Davis  had  the  resources  to 

a  seemingly  world-wide  blockade 

It  has   been   learned  from 


compi  inies, 


His    only    Interest    In    Davis    was 

c  perator    and    politician    of   Pitts- 

contrlfutor  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign 

is  still  associated  with  Davis 

last  night. 

oU   operator,   accompanied   Jones 

-  In    1937,  nearly   a   year  before 

British     oil     properties.       The 

Jones,  who  was  then  engaged  In 

that  Davis  later  carried  out,  to 

Guffey,    Jones,    and    Davis    met 

Ma^ower  Hotel   here  with  Eduardo 

when  the  latter  was  on  a 


Fin  ^nce. 


,   Is  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 

s^nction  to  the  efforts  of  Donald 

to    negotiate    a    settlement    be- 

(  ompanies  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 

expr^priated   properties.     These   nego- 

and  there  is  little  hope  they 

thordughly  disapprove  of  Davis,  believ- 

C  erman  capital.     His  barter  deals 

An^rican  trade.  It  Is  thought  at  the 

request 


of  Walter  Jones,"  G-uttty 

Walter  Jones.     He  contributed 

D.  Roosevelt.     I   never  reaUy 

man  of  great  ability.    I  have  not 
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Records  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  show  that  Jones 
contributed  $52  000  to  the  party  in  1936.  While  records  are  not 
available  for  1932.  he  is  believed  to  have  given  a  comparable  sum 
In  that  year.  An  ardent  New  Deal  Democrat,  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  Pennsylvania  politics  in  recent  years.  Former  Gov- 
ernor George  Earle  made  him  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission  building  a  superhighway  across  the  State. 

"I  am  still  associated  with  Davis,"  Jones  said  on  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  from  his  State  office  In  Harrisburg.  "I  believe 
those  people  down  there  In  Mexico  shotild  have  a  chance  to  seU 
their  oU. " 

Those  who  champion  Davis  In  Washington  say  that  at  least  he 
has  enabled  the  Mexican  Government  to  get  throtigh  the  blockade 
which  has  been  aimed  at  preventing  the  Mexicans  from  selling 
their  oil  in  the  world  market.  These  same  champions  declare 
that  Davis  has  concluded  deals  not  only  with  Germany  but  with 
seven  other  countries  in  Europe,  including  even  a  "behind  the 
door"  deal  with  Great  Britain,  whose  Royal  Dutch  Shell  lost  an 
enormcus  stake  when  the  Mexican  properties  were  taken  over. 

The  State  Department  is  skeptical  of  reports  of  such  deals, 
believing  that  Davis'  only  important  connection  Is  with  Germany. 
Davis  Is  now  In  Mexico  City  working  out  details  of  new  transac- 
tions which  Involve  supplying  the  Mexican  industry  with  refinery 
equipment  to  make  it  possible,  the  hope  is,  greatly  to  increase 
production. 

John  Lewis'  Interest  in  the  Davis  deal  comes  about  through  his 
relationship  with  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  Labor  and  the 
Mexican  Oil  Workers'  Union,  now  operating  the  oil  Industry  in 
Mexico.  It  Is  reported  here,  however,  that  Lewis  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  Davis  and  Jones  through  Guftst. 

Last  year  Lewis  attended  a  Pan-Anaerican  Labor  Congress  organ- 
ized by  Vincent  Lombardo  Toledano,  head  of  the  Mexican  con- 
federation. 

He  was  Impressed  at  that  time,  it  Is  said,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  operate  the  oil  Industry  In  the  face  of  the 
blockade  by  the  great  companies  with  their  world-wide  ramifica- 
tions. He  was  Impressed,  too,  it  is  understood,  by  the  resources 
which   Davis  could   command   for   moving   blockaded   Mexican   oil. 

Davis  and  his  associates  are  said  to  have  convinced  Lewis  that 
they  could  muster  at  least  30  tankers  for  transporting  oil,  this  being 
an  important  factor,  since  the  blockade  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
the  use  of  ell -carrying  vessels. 

Doubtful  that  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government  will 
ever  be  resumed,  Richberg  conferred  Monday  with  Standard  Oil 
executives  In  New  York  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  Returning 
yesterday,  he  discussed  the  present  impasse  with  Secretary  Cordell 
Hull,  it  has  been  learned. 

For  the  time  being  at  least.  It  Is  believed,  Rlchberg  will  make  no 
open  move,  waiting  to  give  the  Mexican  Government  every  possible 
opportunity  to  reopen  the  negotiations,  although  the  dead  line  for  a 
reply  has  long  since  passed. 

I  now  read  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
imder  date  of  June  16,  1939,  as  follows: 

The  Impasse  now  apparent  in  the  unofficial  efforts  of  Donaid  M. 
Rlchberg  to  negotiate  a  settlement  between  American  and  British 
oil  companies  and  the  Mexican  Government  for  rettirn  of  their 
expropriated  properties  was  traced  today  to  the  aid  and  comfort 
given  to  W.  R.  Davis,  free-lance  oil  operator,  by  a  group  here, 
including  Senator  Joseph  F.  Gxyrrrr,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  others  named  as  having  offered  advice  to  Mr.  Davis,  who 
put  over  the  recent  barter  deals  with  Germany  for  oil  from  expro- 
priated American  wells  now  held  by  the  Cardenas  government,  was 
John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  Waiter  A.  Jones,  Pittsburgh  oil  operator  and  a  heavy  contrib- 
utor to  President  Roosevelt's  campaign  fund  in  both  1932  and  1936. 

Senator  GtJTTTT,  who  said  today  that  his  only  Interest  in  the 
Davis  ventures  in  Mexico  was  through  Mr.  Jones,  accompanied 
the  Pittsburgh  oil  operator  on  a  trip  to  Mexico  City  In  1937, 
nearly  a  year  before  the  expropriation  of  American  and  British 
oil  prop>erties.  The  Pennsylvania  Senator  introduced  Mr.  Jones, 
who  was  engaged  In  laymg  the  groundwork  for  the  deal  which 
Mr.  Davis  later  carried  out,  to  various  Mexican  officials.  Later 
Senator  Guffey  met  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Jones 
apartment  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  with  Eduardo  Saurez,  Mex- 
ican Minister  of  Finance,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Washington 
to  consult  the  Treasury  on  its  silver-buying  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lewis  also  interested  himself  In  the  Davis  deals 
to  the  extent  of  assuring  organized  labor  in  Mexico  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  the  resotirces  to  move  oil  out  of  Mexico  in  the  face  of 
a  blockade  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  American  and 
British  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Lewis'  Interest  In  the  Davis  deals  comes  about  through  his 
relationship  with  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  Labor  and  the 
Mexican  Oil  Workers  Union,  now  operating  the  oil  Industry  In 
Mexico.  It  Is  reported  here,  however,  that  he  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Jones  through  Senator  Gurrrr. 
Last  year  Mr.  Lewis  attended  a  Pan  American  Labor  Congress, 
organized  by  Vlncente  Lombardo  Toledano,  head  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  attended  also  by  Edwin  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Bir.  Lewis  was  Impressed  at  that  time.  It  is  said,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  operate  the  oil  Industry  In  the 
Xace  of  the  blockade  by  the  great  companies,  with  their  world- 


wide ramifications.  He  was  Impressed,  too.  It  is  understood,  by 
the  resources  which  Mr.  Davis  could  command  for  moving  block- 
aded Mexican  oil. 

Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of  the  able  Senator 
fiom  New  Hampshire  whether  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
articles  which  he  has  read  into  the  Record  impute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Guffey  J  any  conduct  or 
motive  unworthy  of  a  Senator  or  unbecoming  a  Member  ol 
this  body? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No.  I  am  not  impugning  the  motives  of 
Senator  Guffey.  I  am  merely  reading  from  certain  articles, 
and  I  have  been  very  careful,  during  the  course  of  the  speech 
I  have  been  debvering,  in  no  way  personally  to  venture  an 
opinion  about  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  not 
personally  mentioned  his  name:  but  I  am  reading  into  the 
Record  articles  which  deal  with  this  situation,  which  articles, 
I  understand,  mention  Senator  Gutfey's  name.  I  read  them 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEELY.  I  understand  that  the  Senator's  charges,  if 
such  they  be,  were  read  from  newspapers  and  that  the  Senator 
does  not  contend  that  they  are  based  ui>on  p>ersonBl  knowl- 
edge. But  Will  not  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  state 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  those  articles  impute  to  Senator 
Guffey  any  conduct  or  motive  unworthy  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BRIDGES,    No,  sir.    I  am  making  no  charges. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Just  prior  to  his  last  discussion 
the  Senator  read  an  excerpt  from  the  Logan  Act.  Does  the 
Senator  contend  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the 
Logan  Act  either  by  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Jones  or  Senator 
Guffey? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington by  saying  that  when  the  pending  spending-and-lending 
bill  is  out  of  the  way  I  propose  to  offer,  if  it  shall  then  be 
in  order,  a  resolution  calling  for  a  senatorial  investigation  of 
this  whole  situation;  and  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether 
or  not  the  facts  uncovered  by  such  an  investigation  would 
be  such  as  to  call  for  action  under  the  Logan  Act.  If  I  did 
I  would  not  ask  for  it.  I  should  inform  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  what  an  investigation  may  reveaL 

I  wish  to  say,  in  perfect  frankness,  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gtjffey),  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  I  am  making  no 
charges  at  all  so  far  as  Senator  Guttey  is  concerned.  I  am 
giving  a  picture  of  the  oil  situation  in  Mexico  and  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  that  country.  Senator  Guffty's  name  merely 
comes  into  some  of  the  articles  I  have  read. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further?  ( 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  concede  that  any  Member 
of  this  body  has  a  perfect  right  to  present  matters  which  are 
of  public  interest,  and  that  if.  as  a  result  of  the  presentation 
of  them,  the  name  of  a  Member  of  the  body  may  become  in- 
volved, possibly  that  is  something  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
However,  immediately  before  launching  into  that  portion  of 
his  discussion  which  involved  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  rather  dramatically  read 
from  the  Logan  Act,  which  is  a  criminal  statute,  the  violation 
of  which,  as  I  remember  its  reading,  involves  a  fine  of  $5,000, 
a  violation  of  which  certainly  would  cast  a  reflection  upon 
the  name  of  any  Member  of  this  Ixxly  or  anyone  else  who 
might  be  connected  with  a  transaction  which  violated  the 
Logan  Act. 
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So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  from  what  the  Senator 
has  read  since  quoting  from  the  Logan  Act,  there  is  not  a 
single,  solitary  thing  which  in  any  way  involves  a  violation 
of  the  Logan  Act.  I  think  Members  of  this  body,  whether  dis- 
cussing other  Members  of  the  body  or  discussing  politics  or 
discussing  matters  of  general  interest,  should  have  some  de- 
gree of  care  when  they  undertake  to  charge  persons  with 
violation  of  the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

I  never  heard  of  any  of  these  genflemen  except  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  before  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire started  reading;  but  If  what  he  has  read  concerning 
them  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  then  there  is 
not  a  large  corporation  in  the  United  States  dealing  with 
foreign  governments  which  does  not  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently violate  the  Logan  Act.  The  Senator  knows  that 
there  is  not  any  violation  of  the  Logan  Act:  and  I  call  upon 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  upon  this  occasion,  when 
he  is  attempting  to  bring  into  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  name  of  a  Member  of  this  body,  to  have 
some  reflection  upon  his  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  take  our  oaths  of  office  here,  Mr.  President,  we 
change  our  status.  Even  though  in  the  past  we  may  have 
been  simply  careless  scandalmongers,  when  we  take  our 
oaths  of  of5ce  we  become  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  some  responsibility  to 
this  Government  and  some  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  When  a  Senator,  such  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  stands  here  and  reads  charges  from  newspapers 
and  introduces  those  charges  by  reading  from  a  criminal 
statute,  and  then  is  not  able  in  the  slightest  particular  to 
show  a  violation  of  the  criminal  statute,  I  say  he  is  doing 
something  which,  while  it  may  not  be  technically  in  violation 
of  his  oath  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  certainly  comes  very 
close  to  a  violation  of  that  oath. 

I  call  upon  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  unless  he 
has  facts  to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  persons  whom  he  is  mentioning  have  violated  the 
Logan  Act,  to  eliminate  now,  openly  and  before  this  body, 
any  portion  of  his  remarks  which  may  refer  to  a  criminal 
statute.  Common  decency,  common  fairness,  a  common 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  we  have  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  call  upon  him  to  do  that  very 
thing. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  In  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  let  me  say  that  I  quoted  from  the  Logan 
Act.  the  criminal  statutes  of  1909,  for  the  reason  that  I 
-wanted  to  emphasize  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  the 
^'-^grave  responsibility  of  in  any  way  conniving  with  a  foreign 
government  or  representatives  of  a  foreign  land  in  regard  to 
such  matters  as  are  covered  by  that  statute.  I  am  making 
no  charges,  but  I  say  that  this  is  a  grave  situation.  It  is  a 
weird  story;  and  I  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  an  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Senate  to  ascertam  whether  or  not  the 
story  is  something  besides  weird. 

I  am  making  no  charges  against  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  The  Senator's  name 
^rely  came  into  the  speech  by  way  of  the  various  articles 
i^ave  read. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MINTON.  In  view  of  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr,  SchwellenbachI  about  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  out  of  order  under  rule  Xrx,  paragraph  2, 
which  reads: 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall,  dlrertly  or  Indirectly,  by  any  form 
of  words.  Impute  to  another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  a  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Pollette  in  the  chair) . 
The  Chair  would  like  to  understand  whether  the  Senator  is 
making  a  point  of  order  under  paragraph  2  of  rule  XIX  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  invokes  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  as  to 


whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  anjrthlng 
he  has  said,  has  violated  thai  paragraph. 

Mr.  MINTON.  That  is  L  le  point  on  which  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Chair  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  If  that  is  the  point  of  order, 
the  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  rules  that,  in  th;  opinion  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  ch&ir,  the  Senator  f  re  m  New  Hampshire  has  not  him- 
self in  debate,  directly  or  ir  directly,  by  any  form  of  words, 
imputed  to  another  Senator  any  conduct  or  motive  unworthy 
w  unbecoming  a  Senator,  i  ^ny  references  which  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  has  hjard  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  in  coniection  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire's  reading  ol  newspaper  articles.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  believes  the  point  )f  order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  PresH  ent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Sena  tor  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  simply  lesire  to  ask  whether  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  a  Senator  may  make  statements 
reflecting  upon  another  Senator  and  then  say,  "I  do  not 
make  that  charge,  but  they  i  lo  say  that  that  is  said  and  it  is 
true."  May  a  Senator  say,  '  I  do  not  make  the  charge,"  and 
then  prccced  to  say.  "But  tin  y  do  say  in  the  community,"  and 
proceed  to  make  a  statemen  reflecting  upon  the  integrity  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  would  not  care  to  ma  :e  a  ruling  upon  a  hypothetical 
situation;  but  it  is  the  view  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  that  paragraph  2  of  r  He  XIX  refers  to  remarks  made 
by  a  Senator,  and  not  to  art  cles  which  he  may  be  reading  or 
other  o.uotations  which  he  n  ay  be  making. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  CR.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  pr  !sent  occupant  of  the  chair  hold 
that  when  a  Senator  reads  f:  "om  a  newspaper  article  wherein 
a  Senator  is  Involved,  that  particular  reference  in  a  news- 
paper does  not  become  his  o'  tm  words? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  cham*,  imder  the  rule  and  the  prece- 
dents. I 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  do. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Prtsident.  the  nile  says — 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall,  airectly  or  indirectly,  by  any  form 
of  words  Impute  to  another  Seiiatcr  or  to  other  Senators  any  con- 
duct or  motive  unworthy  or  i  nbecomlng  a  Senator. 

I  have  read  from  rule  IX,  on  page  25.  Newspaper  articles 
may  be  read  as  a  form  of  wc  rds  to  make  an  accusation  or  to 
impute  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that 
reading  these  articles  impute  s  to  a  Senator  vmbecoming  con- 
duct. It  does  so  just  as  eflectively  as  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  used  hli  i  own  words.  I  think  the  Chair 
is  wrong;  and  I  appeal  froir  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  The  question  is.  Shall  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  stand  as  t  le  judgment  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presi  dent,  I  did  not  hear  the  quota- 
Uon;  I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber;  but  I  merely  wish  to 
observe,  if  I  may.  that  I  do  not  believe  the  encirclement  of 
words  within  quotations.  fr)m  whatever  source  they  miy 
come,  relieves  them  of  their  quality  as  Imputing  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  a  Senator,  if  uiother  Senator  uses  them  and 
appropriates  them  to  his  ow|i  uses. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Presideht,  if  we  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  the  matter,  we  ought  to  have  something 
specific.    I  ask  those  who  n>ake  the  point  of  order  specify 


what  it  was  that  the  Senat 


^rtilch  they  regard  as  being  iq  violation  of  the  rule 

Mr.    SCHWELLENBACH 
started  to  discuss  this  matter- 
any  point  of  order  would  be 


from  New  Hampshire  stated 


Mr.    President,    when    I   first 

it  was  not  with  the  idea  that 

made.    I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 


ator from  Idaho,  however,  tkat  the  point  I  made  was  this: 
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Immediately  before  reading  these  newspaper  articles  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  men- 
tioned, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  Logan  Act,  a  criminal  statute.  He  then  read  some 
newspaper  articles  about  certain  activities  which  the  articles 
alleged  had  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GtjffeyI.  My  con- 
tention was  that  since  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
immediately  prior  to  that  time  had  very  definitely  empasized 
the  Logan  Act,  no  other  inference  could  be  drawn  but  that, 
taking  the  two  together,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  charging  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  violation 
of  a  criminal  statute. 

My  objection  was  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
no  statement  was  made  in  the  articles  from  which  he  read, 
which  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Logan  Act.  There- 
fore, I  look  upon  it  as  an  unwarranted  injection  of  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  criminal  statute  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  reflect  upon  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  first  statement 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Washington,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  views  which  he  expressed  as  to  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  a  Senator  in  making  charges,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, against  a  colleague.  He  ought  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
speaking  facts.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  still  is  a 
very  vague  proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  Senator  read  a 
criminal  statute.  I  am  familiar  with  that  criminal  statute. 
On  one  occasion  I  myself  was  considered  as  having  violated 
It.  I  regard  it  as  a  criminal  statute,  although  its  history 
is  not  such  as  to  cause  one  to  regard  it  as  very  serious.  But 
this  matter  is  too  vague  to  warrant  the  invocation  of  a  rule. 
We  certainly  are  not  prevented  from  reading  criminal  stat- 
utes, and  we  certainly  are  not  prevented  from  reading  from 
a  newspaper  which  does  not  reflect  upon  a  Senator.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  reading  of  the  newspaper  does  not  in  any 
sense  bring  the  matter  under  the  Logan  Act.  So,  as  it  ap- 
pears now,  it  has  not  been  brought  within  the  Logan  Act  by 
anything  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEELY.  If  the  newspaper  articles  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  read  are  true,  the  distinguished 
persons  to  whom  they  refer  are  probably  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties specified  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly  not  going 
to  take  the  ixjsition  that  a  Senator  cannot  stand  upon  this 
floor  and  discuss  matters  of  a  serious  nature  without  being 
charged  with  attacking  a  Senator,  when  the  discussion  in 
no  sense  charges  any  misconduct  upon  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator himself. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  be  sustained.  There  is  nothing  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  read  in  this  article  to 
which  I  object.  I  want  all  the  facts  brought  out.  If  he  has 
any  additional  facts,  let  him  bring  them  out  as  well.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that,  if  put  to  a  vote,  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  will  be  sustained.  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  yield  to  me, 
I  withdraw  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  ap- 
peal is  withdrawn, 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
article  in  the  Herald  Tribune: 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  are  said  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Lewis 
that  they  could  muster  at  least  30  tankers  for  transporting  ell, 
this  being  an  important  factor,  since  the  blockade  Is  said  to  have 
extended  to  the  use  of  oil-carrying  vessels. 

What  makes  the  disclosures  so  extraordinary  here  and  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Department  of  State  is  the  fact  that  the 
Department  gave  unofficial  sanction  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Richberg 
to  effect  a  settlement,  a  procedure  the  American  oU  companies 
assented  to  with  considerable  reluctance. 

Doubtful  that  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Oovenmaent  would 
ever  be  resumed.  Mr.  Richberg  conferred  on  Monday  with  Standard 
OU  officials  In  New  York  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken.    Back  in 


Washington,  he  discussed  the  present  Impasse  with  Cordell  Hull. 
Secretary  of  State,  it  has  been  learned.  For  the  time  being,  at  least. 
It  is  believed.  Mr.  Richberg  will  make  no  open  move,  waiting  to  give 
the  Mexican  Government  every  possible  opportunity  to  reopen  the 
negotiations,  although  the  dead  line  for  a  reply  has  long  since 
passed. 

State  Department  officials  are  said  to  disapprove  of  Mr.  Davis, 
believing  that  he  is  operating  with  German  capital  and  that  hia 
barter  deals  will  have  a  harmful  effect  on  Anaerlcan  trade. 

"I  interested  myself  at  the  request  of  Walter  Jone^"  Senator 
GuFFET  said.  "I  would  do  anything  to  help  Walter  Jonea.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  never 
really  knew  Mr.  Davis,  but  I  believe  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  year  or  more." 

Those  who  championed  Mr.  Davis  in  Washington  say  that  at  least 
he  ha.s  enabled  the  Mexican  Government  to  get  through  the  block- 
ade aimed  at  preventing  the  Mexicans  from  selling  their  oil  in  the 
world  market.  Tliey  further  declare  that  Mr.  Davis  has  concluded 
deals  not  only  with  Germany  but  with  seven  other  countrlea  In 
EXirope.  including  even  a  •'behind  the  door"  deal  with  Groat  Britain. 
whose  Royal  Dutch  Shell  lost  an  enormous  stake  In  the  Mexican 
properties  taken  over.  Stale  Department  ofBclals.  however,  are 
skeptical  of  reports  of  such  deals.  | 

Similar  stories,  which  I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  with, 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  and  the  Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  show  another  effect  of  this 
sort  of  good-neighbor  dealing.  I  quote  from  an  article  from 
Mexico  City  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  under  date  of 
April  26.  1939.  It  says  that  virtual  monopoly  of  Mexico's 
rayon  imports  has  been  given  to  Italy  with  the  signing  of  a 
contract  for  the  barter  of  (2,500.000  in  oil  in  exchange  for 
rayon  and  machinery.  The  article  says  that  this  is  the  second 
large  barter  arranged  with  Italy,  the  first  having  been  for 
$3,000,000  in  oil  in  exchange  for  four  oil  tankers.  This  article 
says  that  the  United  States  rayon  exports  to  Mexico  are  not 
affected,  since  we  send  in  a  special  kind  of  yarn  which  cannot 
be  duplicated  elsewhere.    The  article  continues: 

These  machinery  exports  will,  however,  affect  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Mexico.  It  Is  expected,  with  a  further  displacement  of 
United  States  machinery  which  has  been  so  heavily  hit  by  the 
barters  for  German  machinery. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Italian  contract  marks  one  more  blow  at 
United  States  business  in  Mexico,  which  has  lost  consistently  since 
barter  for  oil  supplanted  normal  trade  relations,  following  the  oil 
expropriations.  The  sum  of  $34,000,000  has  been  lost  through  the 
contracts  of  the  William  R.  Davis  Co.  alone,  with  this  firm  sup- 
plying machinery  and  equipment  for  that  amount  from  Oennany 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  In  exchange  for  Mexican  oU. 

Under  the  heading  "Germany  profiting  by  Mexico's  'double 
deal.' "  the  following  article  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Knickerbocker 
appeared  in  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tribune  on  February  7, 
1939:  I 

The  United  States  is  taking  a  double  beating  In  Mexico  after 
having  turned  one  cheek  to  the  blow  of  oil  expropriation.  Uncle 
Sam  is  now  receiving  In  the  loss  of  trade  an  even  more  vigorous 
salute  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  on  the  other  cheek.  Chief 
profiteer  from  the  "double  deal"  Is  Germany. 

Latest  statistics  show  thai  we  are  losing  a  minimum  of  $20,000,000 
a  year  of  sales  to  Mexico  as  a  direct  result  of  expropriation  of  the 
American  oil  properties. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  giving  examples  of  our  loss  of 
trade  without  end. 

Sometime  ago  the  State  Department  announced  proudly 
that  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  with  Mexico  concern- 
ing agrarian  claims,  some  of  which  had  been  pending  for 
many  years.  Under  this  agreement  this  Government  Is  to 
receive  $1,000,000  annually.  Hopes  were  held  out  that  this 
settlement  augured  well  for  the  settlement  of  the  oil  dispute. 
Then  it  developed  that  the  $1,000,000  which  Mexico  is  to  pay 
us  is  to  be  taken  from  American  owners  of  mineral  properties 
in  Mexico. 

I  think  the  whole  story  Is  made  more  amazing  when  we 
consider  that  through  our  purchase  of  $216,000,000  of  Mexican 
silver,  for  which  we  have  no  earthly  use.  and  which  I  and  my 
Republican  colleagues  fought  against  the  President's  tenacious 
opposition,  to  stop — through  this  subsidy  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  maintained. 

Now,  I  want  to  hark  back  to  Mr.  Jones'  heavy  campaign 
contributions  to  the  New  Deal.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  far  exceed  the  $52,000  mentioned  in  the 
articles  from  which  I  have  quoted.  We  all  know  that  there 
has  been  considerable  question  as  to  where  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
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the  Non-Parlisan  Labor  League  get  their  ample  funds  for 
other  than  straigjit  unionization  activities. 

I  think  we  should  have  an  Investigation  of  this  amazing 
phase  of  the  New  Deal  with  two  of  its  main  subsidiaries,  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  Non-Partisan  Labor  League. 
"We  are  supposed  to  be  against  Germany — for  Mexico. 
xey  work  together  against  us  and  campaign  funds  from  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  intrigue  flow  back  to  the  New  Deal. 
It  is  a  weird  story— let  us  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  variotis  Senators  today  have  raised  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  very  properly 
asked  me  whether  anything  I  said  was  intended  to  impugn 
the  character  or  standing  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  GuTFEYl.  My  answer  to  that  is  '*no." 
Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEELY.  The  Senator  has  not  accurately  quoted  my 
Inquiry,  although  I  am  certain  that  he  has  not  intentionally 
erred.  I  asked  the  Senator  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
newspaper  articles  which  he  read.  Imputed  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  GuffeyI  any  conduct  unbecoming 
a  Member  cf  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  think  that  the  articles  merely  told  a 
story,  that  they  made  no  charges  involving  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GuffeyJ.    They  merely  told  the  story  of 
the  whole  Mexican  situation- 
Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.     Certainly. 

Mr.  NEELY.  In  anticipation  of  the  ruling  which  the 
Chair  has  made.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  his  interpretation  of  newspaper 
articles  in  question  in  order  to  establish  a  foimdation  upon 
which  a  point  of  order  against  the  improper  imputations 
Which  they  contain  might  be  sustained. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  whole  Mexican 
deal,  as  I  have  stated.  Is  a  weird  story,  it  Is  an  amazing 
story,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story.  I  make  no  charge  today  against  any- 
one; I  am  merely  reciting  the  facts,  and  giving  the  Senate 
a  picture  of  this  amazing  intrigue,  this  amazing  stcry.  which 
can  be  easily  gathered  by  any  Senator.  The  only  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  made  was  quoted  from  the 
public  press  of  the  country.  I  made  no  individual  reference 
to  him.  and  I  in  no  way  reflect  on  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  As  I  have  stated,  his  name  inadvertently 
came  in  some  of  the  press  articles  which  I  quoted.  But  I 
do  impress  upon  the  Senate  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand the  seriousness  of  the  whole  Mexican  situaUon. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  I  made  a  trip  to  South  America 
and  I  found  In  many  of  the  South  American  countries  that 
as  the  result  of  our  weak-kneed  attitude  toward  Mexico  we 
were  held  in  contempt  by  many  in  those  countries.     I  be- 
lieve that  good  feeling  and  good  neighborliness  cannot  be 
promoted  by  our  attitude  toward  Mexico  in  dealing  with  the 
Mexican  situation,  with  our  Government  sitting  still  and 
,  allowing  property  of  American  citizens  and  American  com- 
panies and  American  corporations  to  be  seized  without  an 
excuse,  and  on  the  other  hand  continuing  to  subsidize  the 
Mexican  Government  which  Is  doing  all  this,  by  the  purchase 
of  silver.     A  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  voted 
last   evening   to   continue   the   purchase   of   foreign   silver. 
Mr.  President.  I  say  that  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
investigated.     When  the  lending-spending  bill  shaU  have 
been  disposed  of  I  propose  to  offer  a  resolution   for  an 
investigation  of  the  entire  Mexican-American  relationship. 
Mr.  GUPFEY.    Mr.  President,  about  2  months  ago  Marquis 
Childs,  an  accredited  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  about  a  trip  which 
I  had  made  to  Mexico  in  May  1937.    I  gave  him  aU  the  facts. 
I  told  him  with  whom  I  had  gone  to  Mexico  and  whom  I  met 
there.    My  reason  for  going  to  Mexico,  I  told  him.  was  that 
from  the  summer  of  1918  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1921 
I  had  been  active  in  the  oil  business  in  Mexico,  and  was 
familiar  with  many  of  the  conditions  there,  and  knew  many 
persons  in  the  oil  business  in  Mexico. 
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So  I  accompanied  my  frl<  nd  Mr.  Jones,  studied  the  situa- 
tion, and  gave  him  my  opini  [)n. 

When  Mr.  Childs  sent  tliat  story  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  he  sent  a  story  wti  ich  was  100-percent  false,  and  it 
was  a  malicious,  character  destroying  lie.  I  have  been  In 
the  public  service  for  40  yeai  s.  and  have  dealt  with  newspaper 
representatives  almost  daily  during  that  time,  either  as  a 
Government  oflScial  in  Pitts  wrgh  or  as  the  general  manager 
of  a  public-utility  corporatia  n,  or  later  in  business  for  myself, 
and  in  public  life,  and  I  wist  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time, 
with  all  the  press  represen  atives  I  have  met.  that  I  ever 
had  one  write  such  a  malicious,  character-destroying  story 
about  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  met  Mr.  Childs  before  that,  nor  have 
I  seen  him  since,  but  I  am  sure  he  received  other  compen- 
sation for  sending  that  story  out  than  that  which  he  receives 
from  his  regular  employer. 

Ruth  Shelton  has  an  arti<  le  in  the  Satxirday  Evening  Post 
of  this  week,  a  rehash  and  \  Tlte-up  of  the  same  story.  Miss 
Shelton  spent  some  months  an  Mexico  recently  as  a  guest  of 


the  English  and  American  oi 
she  wrote  the  same  story  for 
did. 


companies,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  reason  that  Mr.  Cliilds 


Had  the  senior  Senator  fiom  New  Hampshire  asked  me  a 
question  as  a  matter  of  cour  «sy  due  one  Senator  to  another, 
I  would  have  given  him  a  c  )py  of  the  reply  I  issued  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  ot  ler  Pennsylvania  papers  when  I 
was  in  Erie.  Pa.,  the  morn:  ng  after  the  story  appeared.  I 
should  have  furnished  it  tc   him  had  he  extended  me  the 

It 
time  will  demonstrate  that  the 


courtesy  of  asking  me  about 
I  hope  and  I  believe  that 


senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  did  not  read  his  pre- 
pared speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  same  reason 
these  other  people  sent  the  s  »ry  to  their  newspapers. 
I  thank  the  Senate. 


ACCEPTANCE    OF    EASEMENT 
MEXICO — 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  th« 


MEXICO COl  rFERENCB 


With  respect  to  lands  in  new 

HEPORT 

following  report: 


an 
olher 


fdlov 


Tliat 


The  committee  of  conference 
Houses  on  tlie  amendmeuta  of 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  . 
and  free  conference,  have  a^^e^ 
to  their  respective  Houses  as 

That  the  House  recede  from 

That  the  Senate  recede  from 
of  the  House  ntimbered  4.  and 

Amcndnaent  numbered  1. 
agreement  to  the  amendment  _ 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmci  t 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
lowing:  "Conimlssloner  of  Worl 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 
agreement  to  the  amendment 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
lowing;  "Commissioner  ol  Worli 
the  same. 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1558)   to 

easement  with  respect  to  certain 

T  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 

to  reconunend  and  do  recommend 

lows: 

3  amendment  numbered  2. 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
4gree  to  the  same. 

the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dls- 

the  Ho\ise  numbered  1.  and  agree 

,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  cf  the  matter 

House  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 

Projects";  and  the  House  agree  to 


Tlat 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

PKOGE.^M   FOR   FINANCING 

The  Senate  resumed  the 
to  provide  for  the  financin 
expenditures,  and  for  other 

Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! ; 
amendment  is  pending.    The 
offered  by  the  Senator  from 
modified. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr 
ported  to  the  Senate. 


the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dls- 

the  House  numbered  3.  and  agree 

as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 

House  amendment  insert  the  fol- 

Projects":  and  the  House  agree  to 


Cari,  a.  H.'^tch. 

RtJrUS   C.    HOLMAN. 

James  E.  Mubrat. 
Ma^iagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
BxMi  L.  DERouEif . 
J.  W.  Robinson. 
Kmrrr  Hh-l, 
Jamks  W.  Wadswohth. 
U^Tiagers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House. 


RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITTJEES 

c(^sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
of  a  program  of  recoverable 

pjir  poses. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
.    The  Chair  wHl  state  that  an 
question  is  en  the  amendment 
Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahoney],  as 

Preslc  ent,  let  the  amendment  be  re- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be  read 
by  the  clerk  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  17.  after  "Act",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That  in 
order  that  the  competitive  system  of  private  enterprise  for 
profit  shall  be  maintained  and  encouraged,  loans  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  so  administered  as  not  to  promote  any 
undertaking  in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by  existing 
competitive  private  enterprise  or  by  existing  noncompetitive 
private  enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices,  unless  in  the 
latter  case  a  reasonable  offer  is  made  to  acquire  the  facilities 
of  such  noncompetitive  enterprise  and  such  offer  has  not 
been  accepted,  and  a  finding  as  to  both  the  reasonableness 
of  said  offer  and  also  as  to  the  failure  of  acceptance  has  been 
made  after  public  hearing  by  the  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioner." 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment for  practical  purposes  will  make  it  impossible  for  any 
mimicipabty  in  the  United  States  to  get  any  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  measure  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  municipal  light  plant.  From  what  many  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  talked  have  said  I  believe  the  amendment 
will  probably  be  adopted.  In  what  I  shall  now  say.  Mr. 
President.  I  will,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  express  plainly  my  belief 
and  my  judgment  as  to  what  will  happen  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  without  any  idea  of  impugning  the  motives  of  any 
Senator  who  supports  the  amendment,  or  of  the  Senator  who 
offered  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  when  it  comes  to  loaning  money 
or  offering  any  financial  assistance  to  municipalities  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  electric-light  plants,  the  munici- 
palities should  determine  for  themselves,  under  the  State 
law,  whether  they  wish  to  build  or  construct  such  municipal 
light  plants,  and  their  decision  should  be  final. 

If  they  decide  they  do  not  wish  to  bui'd  such  plants,  we 
should  not  in  any  way  try  to  exert  influence  to  induce  them 
to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  decide  ^hat  they  want 
to  go  into  the  business  of  generating  and  distributing  elec- 
tricity in  their  municipalities,  we  should  keep  our  hands  off. 
I  go  on  the  theory  and  the  belief  that  the  municipality  should 
decide  for  itself  whether  it  shall  enter  the  electric-light  busi- 
ness; and  if  it  decides  to  do  so,  then  it  should  not  be  circum- 
scribed or  hindered  by  any  Federal  statute.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  will  for  practical  purposes  abso- 
lutely prohibit  them  from  getting  any  benefit  under  the  bill. 
Why  do  municipalities  go  into  the  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  electricity  to  their  citizens?  Not  because  they 
want  to  go  into  the  business.  What  has  been  the  history 
with  respect  to  public  utilities  In  the  United  States?  What 
have  municipalities  which  were  supplied  by  a  private  cor- 
poration done  before  they  have  gone  into  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electricity  on  their  own  part?  The  story  is 
known  to  every  Senator  and  to  every  citi?.en.  The  munici- 
pality goes  to  the  private  company  which  is  supplying  it  with 
electricity  and  on  bended  knee  begs  the  corporation  to  reduce 
Its  rates.  The  municipality  feels  that  the  rates  are  too  high. 
The  municipality  never  thinks  of  building  a  municipal  plant 
except  as  a  last  resort.  Does  any  Senator  suppose  that  a 
municipality  would  not  rather  buy  the  private  plant  than  to 
put  in  a  competing  system?  Does  any  Senator  believe  that 
a  municipality  would  gladly  go  into  busin-?ss  knowing  that  it 
had  to  compete  with  a  powerful  corporation,  a  monopoly, 
the  arms  of  which  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf?  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
foolish  to  think  that  municipalities  want  to  go  into  that  kind 
of  a  battle.  They  never  do  enter  into  such  a  struggle  until 
they  have  exhausted  every  honorable  mcar^  to  obtain  what 
they  believe  to  be  fair  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  must  be  the  judges.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  en  them.  The  courts  have  held  without  ex- 
ception that  the  people  have  a  right  to  enter  that  business 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Tliey  may  go  in  or  stay  out;  that  is 
their  business.  So,  the  right  to  enter  the  business  cannot  be 
questioned.  Universally  the  courts  have  held  that  the  fact 
that  a  private  company  is  to  have  competition  from  a  mu- 
nicipal plant  is  no  defense  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 


private  company  unless  it  has  an  exclusive  franchise,  and  In 
that  case  the  municipal  plant  could  not  compete  with  a  pri- 
vate company.  The  day  of  grace  of  the  municipality  would 
be  signed  away. 

A  private  corporation  has  no  legal  right  whatever  to  say 
that  a  municipality  should  not  construct  an  electric-light 
plant  on  the  ground  that  it  would  compete  with  the  plant  of 
the  private  company. 

When  the  people  decide,  vote  the  bonds,  and  make  applica- 
tion for  Federal  assistance,  they  are  always  glad  if  they 
can  buy  the  existing  system  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  Is 
to  their  financial  advantage  to  do  so.  As  a  rule  they  pay 
more  thiin  the  private  system  is  worth.  Whenever  I  have 
been  consulted  about  such  matters  I  have  always  said  that  I 
would  pay  more  than  it  is  worth,  because  I  know  what  Is 
ahead.  There  Is  a  line  of  litigation  extending  from  the 
municipality  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  if 
it  Is  possible  to  get  there — and  nearly  always  it  is.  Injunc- 
tions galore  will  be  started,  and  a  long  chain  of  Utigatlon 
will  be  commenced. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  such  things.  As  a  rule  injimc- 
tion  proceedings  start  the  day  after  the  people  have  decided 
to  put  in  a  municipal  plant.  It  is  often  true — I  think  It  is 
so  apparent  that  no  one  will  dispute  It — that  litigation  Is 
commenced  when  the  corpjorations  which  commence  It  know 
that  they  are  going  to  be  defeated  in  the  end.  They  want 
delay.    They  want  to  make  expense  for  the  municipality. 

What  happens?  An  ordinary  municipality  is  worn  out  in 
the  courts.  It  is  carried  from  one  court  to  another,  always 
running  the  risk  that  somewhere  in  the  proceeding  as  the 
case  goes  up  there  will  be  some  error  and  that  an  appellate 
court  may  set  aside  a  previous  decision.  The  municipality 
always  runs  that  risk.  It  often  happens  that  a  decision  Is 
set  aside  on  some  technicality,  and  the  municipality  has  to 
go  back  and  have  another  election  and  commence  over  again. 
Municipalities  know  that  weary  path.  A  municipahty  does 
not  often  start  the  construction  of  a  municipally  owned  plant 
because  it  knows  it  will  have  to  go  through  long  and  tedious 
litigation  which  will  probably  wear  It  out  in  the  end;  and 
often  it  submits  to  Injustices  and  to  unreasonable  rates 
rather  than  start  a  chain  of  litigation  which  may  last  for 
years. 

Somewhere  In  the  record  is  a  report  made  by  myself  on  a 
bill  which  was  pending,  which  shows  the  delay.  The  case  to 
which  I  refer  was  not  the  case  of  an  electric-light  plant,  but 
of  a  gas  plant.  The  regular  officials  of  the  State,  up  to  the 
State  supreme  court,  passed  upon  the  appUcation.  They  set- 
tled the  question ;  and  the  State  supreme  court  unanimously 
said  that  the  municipality  was  right.  Afterward  a  rehear- 
ing was  granted,  and  the  question  was  again  passed  upon  in 
the  State  supreme  court.  Again  the  court  said  the  munici- 
pality was  right. 

Later,  before  the  local  court  which  had  originally  passed 
upon  the  question  could  take  up  the  msmdate  coming  from 
the  State  supreme  court,  the  private  company  dismissed  its 
case  and  commenced  a  case  in  the  Federal  cotut.  The  mu- 
nicipality took  the  ground  that  since  the  question  had  gone 
to  the  State  supreme  court  and  had  been  passed  upon  there, 
the  company  had  no  standing  in  the  Federal  court.  That 
question  went  to  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  municipality  had  no 
right  to  object,  because  the  original  suit  had  been  dismissed, 
and  it  upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  district  court. 

Then  the  case  went  back  again,  because  it  was  reversed  on 
a  technicality,  and  it  came  up  in  the  Federal  district  court. 
After  long  and  expensive  litigation,  after  several  thousand 
dollars  had  been  spent  employing  technicians  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  property  and  go  through  all  the  necessary 
formalities,  the  case  was  set  aside  and  new  appraisals  had  to 
be  obtained.  Specialists  were  employed,  and  the  case  was 
again  tried.  It  was  appjealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
rendered  final  judgment  In  favor  of  the  municipality.  The 
case  came  back  the  last  time  7  years  after  it  had  been 
commenced. 
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What  happened  then?  Instead  of  obeying  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  the  company  made  a  showing  in  the 
lower  court  that  so  much  time  had  elapsed  that  conditions 
were  altogether  different.  There  might  have  been  some- 
thing in  that  argument.  Seven  years  bring  about  great 
changes.  What  was  a  reasonable  rate  when  the  litigation 
was  first  started  might  not  then  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

That  case  illustrates  what  happens  to  municipalities  when 
they  are  taken  into  court.  In  the  pending  amendment,  no 
matter  what  the  municipality  has  decided,  no  matter  how 
unreasonable  have  been  the  rates  charged  to  the  citizens  of 
the  municipality,  it  is  proposed  that  a  Federal  ofBcial  hold 
a  hearing.  He  must  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  which  are  objected  to.  He  must  pass  upon  all  the 
questions  involved  after  a  public  hearing.  It.  may  be  that 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  State  authorities,  or  even  by 
the  courts  of  the  State,  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable. 
That  does  not  make  any  difference.  A  Federal  official  must 
conduct  a  public  hearing  and  pass  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  rates  are  reasonable. 

Then  come  the  Injunctions  again.  Who  is  going  to  decide 
what  is  reasonable?  It  may  be  that  the  proper  officials 
have  already  determined  the  question.  That  does  not  make 
any  difference.  The  Federal  Commissioner  must  pass  upon 
the  question  after  a  public  hearing.  All  kinds  of  evidence 
will  be  offered.  Evidence  will  be  brought  in  by  the  private 
corporation  which  will  fill  volumes.  Tlie  public  hearing  will 
involve  great  expense.  Then,  after  the  public  hearing,  the 
Commissioner  is  to  decide  what  is  reasonable,  regardless 
-—  of  anything  which  may  have  previously  happened. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  people  of  a  municipality 
should  be  supreme  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  go  into  the  business.  It  is  their  business.  It  involves  the 
people  of  the  municipality,  and  if  the  people  start  in  the 
business  their  property  will  be  involved. 

That  ought  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  specter 
of  delay  and  expense  will  stare  every  mimicipality  in  the  face, 
so  that,  before  they  commence,  they  will  say.  "We  had  l>etter 
suffer  wrongs  and  ills  than  enter  upon  litigation,  the  end  of 
which  it  takes  the  imagination  to  conceive."  That  is  what 
Is  going  to  happen  if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  the  history?  Are  the  munici- 
palities hunting  around  for  a  big  or  small  monopoly  that 
they  want  to  slap  in  the  face  or  injure?  We  all  know  what 
the  history  has  been.  That  has  not  happened  in  the  past. 
There  has  not  been  anj'  abuse  on  the  part  of  municipalities. 
I  could  cite  many  cases  that  are  pending  right  now,  if  I 
wanted  to  take  the  time,  of  the  people  of  municipalities  vot- 
ing 4  to  1  for  municipal  distributing  plants.  In  the  munici- 
pality there  was  a  plant  owned  by  a  private  party — owned  by 
a  private  corporation — a  foreign  corporation,  controlled  in 
Wall  Street,  for,  by  going  through  several  holding  companies, 
that  is  where  the  control  would  be  found.  The  municipal- 
ity wanted  to  buy  the  private  plant  and  took  up  the  ques- 
tion with  the  local  manager.  I  have  in  my  office  copies  of 
cxMTespondence  showing  that  the  municipality's  proper  offi- 
<iclsLls  who  had  in  charge  the  construction  of  a  distributing 
plant,  which  had  been  decided  on  by  the  voters  by  a  vote 
of  4  to  1,  asked  the  manager  of  the  private  plant  to  sit  down 
with  them  at  the  table  and  see  if  they  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  by  which  they  would  buy  the  existing  distributing 
plant.  The  answer  was,  "We  see  no  advantage  in  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  we  have  nothing  to  say."  So  they  took 
It  up  with  the  holding  company  in  New  York  City  and  said. 
"Our  people  have  voted  to  put  in  a  distributing  plant  and 
the  local  manager  of  your  subsidiary  corporation  in  the 
municipality  refuses  even  to  talk  it  over  with  us.  Rather 
than  put  in  a  competing  plant,  we  want  to  buy  the  existing 
plant.  Can  we  meet  him  and  see  if  we  cannot  reach  a  price 
that  will  be  agreeable  to  both  sides?"  The  answer  from  that 
magnate  in  Wall  Street  was,  "I  know  what  you  have  tried  to 
do  with  the  operating  company,  and  I  believe  they  did  just 
what  was  proper;  I  will  have  no  ccuisultation  with  you;  I 
will  not  meet  with  you  around  the  table."    Where  was  that 
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municipality  left?  They  hai  ,  imder  the  mandate  of  the 
people,  to  construct  a  distribu  ing  plant.  That  is  what  usu- 
ally follows;  that  Is  what  his  been  going  on  in  the  p&st. 
Nobody  has  been  injured  by  me  municipalities.  They  have 
leaned  backward,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  have  paid  the 
private  company,  or  offered  ti  pay  it,  more  than  its  distrib- 
uting plant  was  worth. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Presi  (lent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  jrield  to  tt  e  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  has  described  exactly  what 
took  place  in  my  home  city  of  Memphis,  except  that  the  vote 
there  was  17  tc  1  in  favor  of  a  municipally  owned  plant. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  munlcii  )ality  of  which  I  was  speaking 
was  not  Memphis;  I  did  not  h  ive  any  reference  to  Memphis; 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  1  is  contribution. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  v  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield  to  th ;  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course,  th  :re  are  many  other  cases  as 
well  as  the  case  at  Memphis  tl  lat  might  be  cited.  Is  not  that 
true?  -^ 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Oh,  yes;  there  are  many  of  them. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  a  case  n  Bessemer,  Ala.,  where  a  proj- 
ect has  been  held  up  for  near]  r  6  years  by  one  injunction  suit 
after  another. 

Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
of  business  judgment  require  ri  ally  that  the  municipality,  first, 
if  there  be  any  way  possible,  purchase  the  existing  public- 
utility  distributing  system?  ]  s  it  not  true  that  every  dictate 
of  common  sense  suggests  tha ,  they  try  to  do  that? 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Certainly,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  sides 
to  do  that. 

ISi.  HILL.    It  is  to  the  inte  rest  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  And  the  lit^atlon  should  be  avoided;  the 
municipality  wants  to  avoid 

Mr.  HILL.    It  is  to  every 
possible,  to  avoid  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  the 
with  which  I  am  sure  he  is  fi 
to  realize  it — that  the  amen 


terest  of  the  municipality,  if 

nator's  attention  to  the  fact 

iar — but  I  want  the  Senate 

ent  has  been  modified  since 


it  was  submitted  and  printed  by  putting  in  it,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  a  provision  that  a  public  official  will  not  only  have  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  offer  but 
will  also  have  to  pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  offer  has  been  refused  or  accepted.  The  private  power 
company  will  say,  "We  have  not  rejected  this  offer;  we  have 
not  turned  it  down;  we  are  (onsidering  it;  but  our  auditors 
have  got  to  investigate  the  bioks;  they  have  got  to  make  a 
study.  This  is  a  very  important  matter;  it  involves  much 
money  and  many  technical  q  lestions.  We  have  got  to  have 
cur  engineers  go  through  this  matter;  our  economists  have 
to  study  it."  Heaven  only  knows  how  long  a  time  it  would 
take  before  there  was  an  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  offer. 
Thus  there  would  be  another  invitation  for  inordinate  delay. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  is  con  ect.  I  do  not  have  the  amend- 
ment before  me,  but,  as  I  n  member  reading  it,  it  provides 
also  that  the  Federal  Admnistrator  or  Commissioner  or 
whatever  he  may  be  called  must  pass  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rates  charged  by  the  private  company  are  rea- 
sonable or  otherwise. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  Pi  esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr,  OMAHONEY,  Such  a  provision  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Then  I  wi  hdraw  that  statement;  I  was 
speaking  from  memory;  but  that  provision  is,  the  Senator 
has  said,  eliminated  from  thi;  amendment. 

Why  should  not  the  peopl<  of  a  municipality  decide  what 
they  want  to  do?  Why  incui  all  this  delay  which  will  mean 
the  defeat  of  the  project  in  tie  end? 

Senators,  there  has  been  r  o  complaint,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  municipalities  have  bee  a  unjust.  The  history  of  such 
matters,  running  back  20  yeafs,  does  not  so  show.  I  have  not 
in  mind  a  single  instance  ofia  municipality  trjring  to  rob  a 
private  corporation  of  its  property.  Municipalities  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  business.    I  never  would  advise  any 
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municipality  to  go  in  the  business  if  its  citizens  were  getting 
rates  that  were  fair.  But  the  Commissioner  or  Administrator 
ought  not  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  anything  con- 
nected with  such  a  transaction.  That  should  be  up  to  the 
mimicipality.  TTiey  have  a  right  to  act.  If  they  make  a 
mistake,  they  lose;  if  they  are  wrong,  they  lose.  It  is  their 
property;  it  is  their  municipality;  it  is  their  business. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  old  P.  W.  A.  a  great  many  cases 
of  this  kind  came  up.  For  instance.  I  remember  one  at 
Jacksonville.  111.,  a  city,  as  I  remember,  of  some  30.000  popu- 
lation. First,  they  went  to  a  private  company  and,  practi- 
cally on  bended  knees,  begged  the  private  company  to  give 
them  relief  from  high  rates.  The  company  refused  to  do 
anything;  it  would  not  give  the  municipality  any  considera- 
tion; and.  as  a  last  resort,  there  was  circulated  a  petition 
calling  for  an  election  on  the  question  of  constructing  a 
private  plant  or  buying  out  the  existing  one.  That  was  con- 
tested in  a  campaign  extending  over  weeks.  I  know  some- 
thing about  what  took  place  in  that  campaign.  The  private 
company  spent  all  kinds  of  money;  the  municipality  did 
everjrthing  it  could,  although  it  did  not  have  money  to  equal 
that  of  the  private  power  company.  The  question  was  argued 
before  the  people  and  an  election  was  held.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  vote,  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
municipal  plant.  Then,  what  happened?  The  next  day 
there  came  an  injunction  from  the  Federal  court.  Proceed- 
ings were  started  the  very  next  day  and  the  municipality  was 
prohibited  under  that  injunction  from  doing  anything. 

I  never  followed  the  case  through;  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  in  that  particular  instance;  but  it  was  the  old  story 
over  again.  Nobody  wanted  to  rob  the  private  company  of 
their  property.  But  now  we  are  proposing  to  nuUily  any 
action  taken  by  a  mimicipality;  we  are  proposing,  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  property  that  does  not  need  any  protec- 
tion. God  knows,  to  set  up  a  commissioner  to  pass  on  whether 
the  municipality,  if  it  desires  to  secure  any  Federal  assistance 
under  this  bill,  has  a  right  to  take  action. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  unjust;  it  is  uncalled  for,  as  I  see  it, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  If  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  apply  to  other  things,  such  as  the  Government  going  into 
business,  starting  some  new  industry,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  wants  it  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  want  that  to  be  done;  I  do  not  want  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  manufacturing  business,  and  it  ought  not  to 
do  so,  in  my  juc^jnent.  But  here  is  a  municipality  that  has 
a  right  to  say.  "We  want  to  construct  a  municipal  plant" — 
no  one  questions  that  right — "we  are  dissatisfied;  we  do  not 
want  to  destroy  our  competitor's  property;  we  want  to  buy 
it  If  we  can,  and  we  will  buy  it  if  we  can  agree  on  a  price." 
I  have  followed  many  such  disputes  through,  I  have  followed 
hundreds  of  them,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  never  found  a  single  instance  where  a  municipality,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  wanted  to  interfere  with  or  detract  from 
any  private  industry.  They  were  looking  aifter  their  own 
interests;  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  they  had  to 
pay;  but  never  did  they  want  to  rob  the  private  company; 
alwajrs,  according  to  my  recollection,  they  wanted  to  buy  it 
out.  if  they  could. 

So  far  as  my  advice  is  concerned — and  it  has  been  sought 
in  hundreds  of  cases  all  over  the  United  States — I  have  always 
said,  "You  can  afford  to  pay  something  more  than  the  private 
company  is  worth,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  it,  because  if  you 
do  not,  God  only  knows  when  you  are  going  to  get  through 
litigating;  God  only  knows  where  the  end  of  the  destructive 
path  is  going  to  lead.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  private  com- 
panies do  not  expect  to  win  their  suits;  they  merely  want  to 
wear  you  out;  they  want  to  delay;  they  want  to  increase 
expense;  they  want  to  discourage  you  and  then  compel  you 
to  go  back  to  the  monopoly  you  always  have  had." 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  history  of  the  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  extended  over  sev- 
eral years,  that  ever  showed  an  instance  in  which  a  munici- 
pality was  trying  to  rob  a  private  power  company.  These 
electric  utilities,  constituting  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies 
under  our  flag,  try  to  make  us  believe  and  try  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  they  are  suffering,  that  they  have  been 
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abused,  that  the  mal'.cious  mimJcipalitles  have  tried  to  build 
systems  competing  with  them.  We  know  that  is  their  story; 
and  we  know,  taking  the  counti-y  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  concerned,  that  the  water  and 
the  air  in  their  capitalization  was.  as  I  remember  now.  nearly 
$2,000,000,000.  I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  locality; 
but  in  all  the  research  I  have  ever  made  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  of  these  great  power  companies  that  did  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  illegal  capitalization. 

I  will  give  an  illustration.  Down  in  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.,  now 
supplied  "Vith  power  by  the  T.  V.  A..  I  remember  that  at  one 
time  the  private  corporation  supplying  Knoxville  with  elec- 
tricity closed  their  books  one  night,  and  next  morning  when 
they  woke  up  and  started  a  new  day's  work  their  capitaliza- 
tion was  arbitrarily  increased  on  the  books  to  the  extent  of 
$5.000,000 — $5,000,000!  It  is  the  same  old  story.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  my  State,  where  the  Nebraska  Power 
Co. — supposed  to  be  a  Nebraska  corporation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  incorporated  in  Maine,  owned  by  the  American  Water 
Works  Co.,  they  in  turn  being  owned  by  the  Electric  Bond 
It  Share  Co.  of  Wall  Street,  three  corporations — manipulated 
their  books  years  ago  in  a  way  by  which  the  capitalization 
was  increased,  by  which  they  borrowed  millions  of  dollars 
m  the  New  York  market  when  they  did  not  need  any  money, 
by  which  they  borrowed  more  money  before  their  debt  was 
due  when  they  needed  nothing,  canceled  the  debt,  made  a 
new  loan  at  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  and  paid  off  the 
old  one  with  interest,  always  bringing  the  burden  home  at 
last  to  the  consumers,  or  to  the  investors  who  furnished  the 
money.  They  are  the  only  two  sources  of  income  this  great 
monopoly  has — the  people  who  pay  for  electricity  in  the 
homes,  the  factories,  and  the  business  houses,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  who  have  money  to  invest.  The  electric 
utilities  rob  them  both.  They  rob  them  both  ways.  It  Is 
the  story  that  has  run  through  the  Investigations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  all  over  the  Umted  States. 

If  I  wanted  to  take  the  time,  I  could  take  the  Congsxs- 
sioNAL  Record  and  point  out  where  those  stealings  and 
losses  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  have  been  put 
into  the  Record,  I  could  show  that  the  citizen  of  the  ordi- 
nary municipality,  if  he  wants  to  find  out  who  owns  the 
little  bulb  that  gives  him  light,  will  have  to  go  through  three 
or  four  States.  He  will  find  that  this  company  is  owned  by 
that  company,  and  that  company  is  owned  by  another  com- 
pany, and  that  one  is  owned  by  still  another  company, 
perhaps  half-way  across  the  United  States,  and  usually  he 
winds  up  in  Wall  Street.  New  York,  where  the  parent  com- 
pany on  a  pyramid  has  built  up  a  number  of  corporations 
that  stagger  the  imagination,  the  machinery  of  all  of  which 
must  k>e  oiled  by  the  little  man  in  the  little  home  who  buys 
electricity,  the  housewife  who  uses  it  m  her  kitchen,  the 
washerwoman  who  uses  it  to  run  her  washing  machine,  and 
the  other  people  who  have  money  to  invest,  investing  in  one 
or  more  of  these  corporations  that  go  from  the  operating 
company  up  to  the  top  holding  company. 

I  put  on  the  wall  here,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act.  charts  which  showed  how  these 
things  went  up  in  the  cases  of  almost  all  the  prominent 
utility  companies  of  the  United  States.  In  my  imagination 
I  can  see  one  of  them  now.  over  on  the  wall,  m  which  there 
were  13  steps  between  the  corporation  that  actually  made 
the  electricity  and  the  top  holding  company  that  controlled 
it.  Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  is  the  kiixl  of 
institution  that  this  amendment  Is  going  to  help,  and  it  is 
the  only  place  where  the  amendment  is  going  to  help  any- 
body. 

So  far  as  electricity  is  concerned,  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  defeated.  It  has  no  place  in  the  pending  bill;  and  I  state 
it  as  my  opinion  that  if  the  amendment  is  put  in  the  bill  It 
will  mean  that  practically  no  assistance  will  come  to  any 
municipality  anywhere  in  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  La  FoLLrrTE  in  the 
choir) .  Does  th?  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama? 
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Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  doubtless  will  recall  that  when 
the  bill  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  had  in  it  a  provision  very  similar 
to  the  provision  set  out  in  this  amendment,  requiring  that 
before  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  could  construct  a 
transmission  line  it  had  to  negotiate  and  endeavor  to  pur- 
chase the  then  existing  transmission  lines.  I  recall  that  in 
the  conference  committee  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  stood 
out  against  any  such  provision,  and  fortunately  was  vic- 
torious in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  provision  out  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired,  all  that  we  now 
know  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  power  com- 
panies to  defeat  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  to 
defeat  municipal  distribution  of  power,  does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  if  that  provi- 
sion had  gone  into  that  act.  it  would  have  been  practically 
fatal  so  far  as  establishment  or  operation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  concerned? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  proper 
question.  In  my  himible  judgment  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  have  been  a  colossal  failure  just  because  of 
that  little  thing.  Even  without  it,  the  road  of  litigation 
going  back  and  forth  from  the  courts  of  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama to  the  Supreme  Court  is  literally  littered  with  money 
that  the  T.  V.  A.  had  to  spend  and  with  losses  they  sustained 
because  of  injunctions.  The  T.  V.  A.  won  their  cases  in  the 
end  in  the  Supreme  Court;  but.  nevertheless,  the  delay  would 
have  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  delay  suffered 
by  the  municipalities  that  were  unable  to  get  electricity  by 
virtue  of  injunctions  would  have  amoimted  to  millions  of 
dollars  more. 

As  1  remember  the  history  of  the  language  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  referred,  it  is  a  little  different 
from  that  to  which  I  referred.  The  amendment  was  offered 
right  here  in  the  Senate  to  require  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  stated.  I  then  said  in  the  debate,  "If  you  put 
in  this  amendment,  you  will  have  stabbed  the  entire  thing  to 
death."  All  the  various  methods  of  obstruction,  of  delay, 
of  expense,  would  come  in  if  we  had  to  negotiate  to  buy,  if 
that  provision  were  put  in  the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mimicipalities  always  do  negotiate 
to  buy.  Every  municipality  has  tried  to  buy  instead  of  build- 
ing; but  the  law  does  not  require  them  to  do  so.  If  it  did, 
and  if  it  prescribed  the  modus  operandi  that  they  had  to  pur- 
sue, as  this  amendment  does,  we  would  give  to  all  the  private 
power  companies  as  a  matter  of  law  the  right  to  go  into  any 
case  and  every  case,  and  they  could  always  allege  that  the 
finding  was  wrong,  was  unreasonable.  Any  good  lawyer  can 
make  a  good  case  on  paper.  Secretary  Ickes  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  always  required,  if  any  question  was  raised,  that 
the  municipality  should  first  offer  to  the  private  utility  there 
in  existence  a  fair  price  for  its  property,  if  the  law  required 
that  to  be  done.  Then  an  injunction  would  come  in  under 
the  law,  and  whatever  was  offered  would  be  alleged  to  be  un- 
fair; whatever  was  said  would  be  controverted.  Whatever  the 
commissioner's  finding,  they  would  allege  he  was  corrupt, 
that  his  findings  were  wrong,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  taking  about.  They  would  say  immediately,  "He  is  not 
an  expert."  Yet  he  is  the  man  set  up  by  this  very  amend- 
ment to  pass  on  the  matter.  He  will  have  to  listen  to  experts; 
he  will  have  to  hold  the  public  hearings  in  every  case;  and 
God  only  knows  how  long  they  will  last  and  what  measures 
will  be  resorted  to  by  the  power  companies  and  their  shrewd 
attorneys  to  delay  the  matter,  and  to  get  error  into  it,  to  get 
something  in  it  on  which  they  may  hang  an  injunction  suit. 

So  we  have  been  going  on,  paying  them  more  than  they 
are  worth,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  suggests.  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  permit  the  T.  V.  A.  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
with  the  private  companies,  which  is  not  yet  perfected,  be- 
cause we  delayed  the  legislation  until  the  time  had  expired 
under  the  tentative  contract.  They  have  made  another 
contract,  the  same  as  the  old  one,  and  I  tell  Senators,  as.  I 
think,  I  stated  it  when  the  bill  was  before  us,  that  not  only 
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held  that  the  private  utility  had  no  vested  right  under  the 
law  to  be  free  from  competition.  Therefore,  having  no  right 
to  be  free  from  competition,  they  could  not  question  the  source 
of  the  funds  of  the  municipality  which  sought  to  give  them 
competition  because  the  municipality  had  the  right  to  give 
them  competition  and  they  therefore  invaded  no  right. 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  said  in  that  case: 

Wbat  petitioner  anticipates  with  emphasis  Is  damage  to  some- 
thing It  does  not  possess,  namely,  a  right  to  be  Immune  from  lawful 
municipal  competition.  •  •  •  The  ultimate  question  which, 
therefore,  emerges  Is  one  of  great  breadth:  Can  anyone  who  will 
suffer  Injurious  consequences  from  the  lawfvil  use  of  money  about  to 
be  leaned  unlawfuUy  maintain  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  loan? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  answered  that 
question  in  the  negative. 

The  result  of  that  opinion  is  that  the  municipalities,  whose 
State  legislatures  have  given  them  the  authority  to  erect 
electric-light  plants  and  maintain  distributing  systems,  and 
to  receive  grants  and  loans  in  aid  of  their  construction,  have 
a  right  to  do  those  things;  that  even  though  there  is  a  com- 
peting utility  in  the  municipality,  such  utility  has  no  right 
to  say  it  shall  have  no  competition;  and  when  the  munici- 
pality seeks  Federal  aid,  it  is  doing  what  it  has  a  right  to  do 
imder  the  law;  and  when  it  brings  competition  to  the  utility 
in  doing  so,  it  invades  no  right  of  the  utility. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment,  therefore,  the  result  will  be 
that  we  will  place  a  limitation  upon  the  existing  right  of  the 
municipalities  to  ask  the  Federal  agencies  for  aid  imder  the 
proposed  law  to  enter  into  competition  with  a  corporation 
which  has  no  right  to  deny  competition. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  is  sasring,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  fiuther  consideration  involved  in  this 
matter.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  location,  and  in  the  North- 
west, the  Government  has  built,  through  authority  of  acts  of 
Congress,  some  enormous  public-power  developments.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  contemplated  that  they  will  not 
compete  with  the  private  utilities,  but  will  take  over  their 
operations  and  systems  and  pay  for  them.  Certainly  no  one 
can  be  harmed  by  that  kind  of  arrangement. 

Suppose  the  people  of  my  State  wanted  to  buy  the  Wash- 
ington water-power  system.  If  we  really  want  to  buy  it, 
what  harm  is  done,  what  purposeful,  decent  American  princi- 
ple do  we  challenge  by  buying  that  system  and  paying  the 
owners,  so  that  we  can  utilize  the  power  from  the  instru- 
mentality we  set  up  here  in  the  Congress? 

We  are  not  going  to  compete  with  these  organizations  and 
put  them  out  of  existence,  but  we  will  buy  them.  I  know  of 
no  well-founded  principle  in  our  whole  American  system  to 
which  we  do  violence  in  buying  out  a  power  system.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  principle  that  gives  a  private  monopoly  the 
right  to  tie  up  a  community.  What  fundamental  moral  prin- 
ciple can  such  a  monopoly  invoke  to  demonstrate  that  it  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  operate  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  or  in  any 
other  municipality  in  my  State?  The  people  are  the  masters 
of  their  destiny.  What  principle  of  moraLty  can  anyone 
invoke  to  indicate  that  that  statement  is  wrong? 

We  are  going  ahead  with  these  developments  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  We  built  the  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams,  and  I  hope  that  in  due  time  we  will  take  over  the  elec- 
tric distributing  systems  in  my  State.  What  is  wrong  in  that? 
What  principle  is  involved  in  that  which  anyone  can  chal- 
lenge? God  knows,  the  people  are  the  final  resort;  and,  if 
they  are  not,  we  will  have  to  revamp  the  whole  American 
tradition.  If  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington  march 
to  the  ballot  box  and  say,  "We  want  that  system,  and  we  wiU 
pay  for  it,"  does  that  do  violence  to  any  American  principle? 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  contend 
that  a  corporation,  whether  It  is  engaged  in  the  pubbc- 
utilities  field  or  In  the  ownership  of  real  estate,  has  no  protec- 


tion imder  the  law,  and  does  he  contend  that  ethical  concepts 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  against  a  mere  legal  statement 
of  one's  rights? 

Mr.  BONE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that,  because  of 
my  interest  In  the  power  question.  I  have  read  every  decision 
of  a  court  of  last  resort  that  I  could  get  my  hands  on  dealing 
with  that  question,  and  I  find  nothing  m  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  courts  that  refiects  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  morality  of  a  transaction  of  that  kind.  My  patty,  and 
the  party  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
repeatedly  announced  that  a  private  monopoly  is  indefensible 
and  intolerable.  Both  parties  make  that  high  and  holy  pro- 
nouncement in  their  platforms.  The  Lord  knows  there  is  no 
more  airtight  monopoly  than  a  private  monopoly,  and  we 
have  given  it  our  blessing  by  means  of  a  system  of  regulation. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for 
public  purposes  has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic. 

There  is  no  sanctity  of  private  ownership  that  rises  above 
public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience,  I,  in  common 
with  probably  every  lawyer  In  this  body,  have  participated 
in  suits  to  condemn  land  and  property  for  public  ptuposes. 
The  supreme  coiu-t  of  my  State  has  declared  that  a  power 
system  is  a  public  necessity  when  the  mtmicipallty  so  declares 
by  proper  imder Ijing  resolution.  I  am  not  going  back  to 
that.  I  do  not  see  any  moral  principle  involved  In  It.  There 
is  the  quid  pro  quo;  if  the  system  is  worth  a  million  dollars 
and  we  pay  the  owner  a  million  dollars,  he  steps  out.  What 
moral  right  has  he  to  insist  that  he  is  entrenched  in  his 
ownership  beyond  any  possibility  of  any  public  body  taking 
over  his  property?  To  keep  company  with  such  a  doctrine 
would  l>e  to  tie  the  hands  of  every  public  body  in  America. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  regret  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  has  not  answered  my  question.  I  think  no  one 
will  deny  the  right  of  the  Government  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  I  think  State  legislatures  have  the  right 
to  confer  upon  municipalities  or  upon  corporations  set  up  by 
the  Govenmient  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  subserve  a 
public  purpose;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  certainly  the  Senator  does  not  justify  the  expropria- 
tion of  property,  and  he  certainly  must  concede,  even  if  he 
does  believe  in  the  expropriation  of  property  without  com- 
pensation, that  there  is  something  immoral  and  unethical  in  it. 

Mr.  0"MAHONEY  and  Mr.  BONE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  the  floor.    Does  the  Senator  yield ;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAaOUEY.  While  the  Senators  are  debatitig  this 
question  in  the  abstract,  I  should  like  to  clear  it  up  a  little  bit 
in  the  concrete.  I  am  desirous  of  making  every  reasonable 
modification  of  this  amendment  to  satisfy  whatever  objections 
may  reasonably  be  made.  Therefore,  in  order  that  at  least 
part  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  offered  by  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  be  met,  I 
desire  to  offer  a  modification  of  my  amendment.  The  modi- 
fication which  I  now  propose  includes  everything  that  has 
been  in  the  amendment  up  to  date,  but  merely  undertakes  to 
make  clear,  first,  by  whom  the  offer  must  be  made;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  shall  have  the 
authority  to  fix  the  time  within  which  the  hearing  may 
be  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  state  the  modification  and  will  read 
the  entire  amendment.  Beginning  in  line  2  of  the  printed 
amendment: 

Provided,  That  In  order  that  the  competitive  sjrstem  of  private 
enterprise  for  profit  shall  be  maintained  and  encouraged — 

That  language  being  a  recitation  of  the  declaration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be  so  administered  as  not  to 
promote  any  undertaking  in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by 
existing  competitive  private  enterprise  or  by  existing  noncom- 
I>etltive  private  enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices,  uuleaa  In 
the  latter  case  a  reaaonable  offer  is  made — 
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And  here  I  insert  the  words: 

by  the  applicant  for  the  loan — 

Then  the  language  of  the  amendment  continues: 

to  acquire  the  facilities  of  such  noncompotitlve  enterprise  and 
Buch  offer  has  not  been  accepted,  and  a  finding  as  to  both  the 
reasonableness  of  said  offer  and  also  as  to  the  failure  of  acceptance 
has  been  made  after  public  hearing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works — 

With  this  added  phrase: 
within  stich  time  as  may  be  flxed  by  said  Commissioner. 

Mr.  WHITE  and  Mr.  BONE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  the  floor.    Does  he  yield :  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  if  It  is  agreeable  to  him,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or  two  questions  about  the  draft 
of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  concern  myself  about 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  am  interested  in  the  effect, 
or  the  lack  of  effect,  of  the  language  as  it  is.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  "loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be  so 
administered  as  not  to  promote  any  undertaking,"  and  so 
forth.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
word  "promote."  Does  it  mean  to  construct,  or  reconstruct, 
or  enlarge,  or  repair,  or  improve,  or  what  is  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  "promote"?    That  is  one  question. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  If  we  shall  adopt  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  an  answer  to  his  question  at  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  about  10  years  from  now.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  loans  that  will  be  made  under  this  measure  will 
be  hanging  fire  and  the  matter  will  be  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  may  not  be  here  then  to  hear  the  answer 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  we  may  not;  and  that  will  be 
another  in\itation  to  the  private  companies  to  get  injunc- 
tions and  rulings  as  to  the  construction  of  these  very  words. 

Mr.  WHITE.  My  point  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
use  of  that  word  leaves  the  meaning  altogether  indefinite, 
and  there  ought  to  be  more  precision  than  is  to  be  found  in 
that  language. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  think  In  any  event,  if  I  may  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  the  construction  of  that  lan- 
guage would  lie  within  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
and  he  certainly  could  not  be  liable  for  anything  outside  of 
gross  abuse  of  that  discretion.  But  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  said,  he  might  be  dragged  into  court  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  abused  his  discretion. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  suppose  the  administrator  would 
have  the  last  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  language,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  made  to  employ 
language  which  could  be  understood  by  Members  of  the 
present  Senate. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  questions.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  these  loans  "shall  be  so  administered  as  not  to 
promote  any  undertaking  in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied 
by  existing  competitive  private  enterprise." 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far  as  I  can  tell  by  reading,  there 
is  no  authority  given  to  anyone  under  this  amendment  to 
determine  whether  any  field  is  now  being  adequately  sup- 
plied by  existing  competitive  private  enterprise.  Who  is  to 
determine  that  question?  When  is  it  to  be  determined,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  determined?  I  think  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  wholly  inadequate  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  think  that  calls  again  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  WHITE.  This  particular  language  relates  to  non- 
competitive enterprises.  Is  it  the  Senator's  idea  that  the 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  can  go  into  the  State  of 
Indiana,  or  into  the  State  of  Washington,  or  into  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  and  determine  that  a  competitive  private 


say 


enterprise  is  not  adequately 
pins  or  any  other  article  of 
Mr.  MINTON.     I  should 
Mr.  WHITE.     The  Senatoi 
Mr.  MINTON.    I  think  he 
presented  with  a  proposition 
would  have  to  make  a 
such  program  undertaken 
Mr.  WHITE.     Then  I  will 
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supplying  hairpins  or  clothes- 
(iommercial  use? 

undoubtedly  he  could, 
thinks  he  could? 
undoubtedly  could.    If  he  was 
from  the  local  community,  he 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
siculd  be  in  the  community, 
go  on.    I  come  to  the  words — 

;  private  enterprise  at  reasonable 


Or  by  existing  noncompetitl 
rates  or  prices. 

Again  I  ask  the  question,  \  ^here  do  we  find  in  the  amend- 
ment any  authority  for  an;  one  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  rate  or  a  price? 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  will  say  o  the  Senator,  if  it  is  a  utility 
whose  rates  are  fixed  by  the  fublic,  its  rates  are  presumed  by 
the  law  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Then  in  thii  instance  the  Senator  relies  on 
a  presumption  of  law  fof  the  interpretation  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Yes.  Whenever  the  rate  is  fixed  by  law 
there  is  a  presumption  of  Is  w  that  that  rate  is  reasonable 
until  it  is  set  aside  under  a  i^etition  to  determine  its  reason- 
ableness. 

Mr.  WHITE.    The  trouble 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 


due  wholly  to  my  inability 
believe  so. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President 


with  the  Senator's  answer,  so 
anguage  is  not  binding  on  the 
Administrator,  because  it  sais: 

Unless  In  the  latter  case  a  r  asonable  offer  is  made  to  acquire 
the  facilities  of  such  noncom|>etitlve  enterprise  and  such  offer 
has  not  been  accepted — 

And  unless  there  is  a  finding  of  that  latter  fact  to  that 
effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  takei  as  a  whole,  someone,  whoever 
drafted  the  amendment,  has  employed  language  which  car- 
ries no  certainty  at  all  as  t^  its  meaning.    It  seems  to  me 

to  draft  an  amendment  which 


that  Senators  should  be  able 

would  be  more  imderstandaMe  than  this  one  is.    It  may  be 


to  understand,  but  I  do  not 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield  to  t  he  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White]  has 
asked  many  interesting  questions;  but  the  most  interesting 
part  about  his  queries  is  that  they  illustrate,  if  the  amend- 

many  excuses  will  be  given  for 
the  utilities  to  drag  applicatic  ns  into  court  with  various  kinds 
of  injunctions  and  court  ac  ions.  All  these  queries  will  be 
raised,  of  course,  just  as  thii  Senator  has  raised  them,  and 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  soi  tie  kind  of  court  action  to  delay, 
thwart,  and  defeat  the  applici  ints  and  their  requested  projects. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Presidei  t 

Mr.  MINTON.   I  yield  to  t!  le  Senator. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  quite  agre !  with  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, that  the  very  questions  I  have  raised^and  I  do  not  know 
the  answers — will  be  the  bajis  of  challenge  hereafter.  As  I 
have  said,  I  dislike  to  have  macted  legislation  which  is  not 
so  clear  in  its  meaning  that  1  he  opportunities  for  controversy 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  merely  wisli  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senatar  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  who 
asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  a  good  legal  or  moral  principle 
to  tolerate  in  a  piece  of  legislation  the  right  to  expropriate 
property.    I  am  not  sure  I  ci  lught  the  Senator's  meaning.    I 

he  means  the  forcible  taking  of 


do  not  know  whether  or  not 


property  without  compensat  on.     I  know  the  Senator  from 


Utah  is  too  good  a  lawyer 
property  may  not  be  taken 


not  to  understand  that  private 
for  public  use  unless  just  com- 


pensation is  paid.    So.  if  he  i  nplies  forcible  taking  by  the  use 


of  the  term  "expropriation," 


that  is  outside  the  pale. 


The  Senator  from  Wyom  ng  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  referred 
to  the  President's  attitude.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  suggests  that  the  Presi(ent  is  in  sympathy  with  this 
viewpoint.     If  he  is,  it  wo  Jd  be  a  most  astounding  and 
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revealing  thing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
President  is  putting  his  blessing  on  any  proposal  to  limit 
the  operation  of  a  system  which  was  set  up  primarily  be- 
cause  of  the  assistance,  support,  and  encouragement  given 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BONE.  I  shall  be  through  in  a  moment.  When  the 
President  came  out  to  my  State 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  quote  the  President.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  permit  me  to  Interrupt? 

Mr.  BONE.    Let  me  finish  my  statement. 

The  President  came  to  my  State  in  1934.  at  the  time  the 
Grand  Coulee  project  was  launched.  He  also  spoke  at  the 
Bonneville  plant  when  it  was  nearing  completion.  In  both 
those  statements  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave 
encouragement  to  the  spread  of  service  of  great  plants  of 
that  character. 

Mr.  President,  such  plants  can  only  be  benign  rather  than 
malignant  social  growths.  If  they  are  given  the  opportumty 
to  serve  they  can  serve  effectively  only  if  the  electric  current 
from  the  plants  is  floated  on  distributing  lines  and  pumped 
into  the  homes  and  business  enterprises  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  State  of  Oregon. 

One  way  to  accomplish  that,  which  does  no  violence  to  a 
single  American  tradition  or  a  single  principle  of  American 
jurisprudence.  Is  to  take  over  the  existing  distributing  sys- 
tems, many  of  which  are  privately  owned  at  present,  and 
pump  current  into  the  lines  from  those  plants.  I  will  say 
parenthetically  that  the  laws  of  my  State  permit  such  action; 
but  if  we  by  an  act  of  Congress  say  that  there  is  something 
tainted  in  that  proposal,  and  that  in  the  great  program  to 
rehabilitate  industry  and  the  health  of  the  coimtry  we  may 
not  lend  money  to  the  city  of  Spokane  or  any  other  city  to 
take  over  a  distributing  system  and  pay  the  private  owners 
Its  value  we  are  thwarting  the  very  thing  about  which  the 
President  himself  spoke.  If  we  are  to  have  a  peculiar  twist 
given  to  our  party  philosophy  I  should  like  to  know  it,  be- 
cause I  think  the  people  of  the  Northwest  would  be  tre- 
mendously interested  in  the  new  slant  being  given  our  party 
philosophy.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  can  explain  the  shift  in  the  President's  attitude, 
if  there  has  been  a  shift.  TTie  President  talked  about  the 
current  going  out  to  the  homes  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
How  are  we  to  get  it  out?  Are  we  to  do  that  to  which  many 
Senators  have  objected,  and  build  parallel  competing  lines? 
The  thing  to  do  is  first  to  take  over  existing  distributing  sys- 
tems so  that  we  will  not  have  a  double  investment.  Yet  it  is 
calmly  suggested  that  we  thwart  the  doing  of  that  which 
every  lawyer  in  this  body  will  say  is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 
Let  us  not  dui^cate  the  lines.  That  is  an  Intolerable  thing, 
frowned  on  by  good  practice.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  take  over 
the  existing  distributing  systems  so  as  not  to  impose  a  double 
burden  on  the  people  who  use  the  current. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  in  a  mo- 
ment. To  summarize  the  thought  I  wish  to  leave,  it  is  simply 
this:  The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  what  the  rights  of  municipalities  are.  Tliis  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  right  which  the  Supreme 
Court  says  a  municipality  has. 

In  addition  the  amendment  has  all  the  vices  which  have 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
his  questions  to  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  a  defense  lawyer  wants  nothing 
better  than  a  statute  which  gives  him  an  opportimity  for 
delay.  This  little  amendment  is  an  answer  to  a  defense 
lawyer's  prayer.  Incalculable  delay  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  pointed  out, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  litigation  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  a  failure  to  accept  an  offer,  and  whether 
or  not  the  offer  was  reasonable.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  limiting  the  right  which  the 
municipalities  fought  clear  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  vindicate.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  addi- 
tional reasons  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  do  not  support  the  amendment. 

Bdr.  CMAHOirarJf  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  in  order 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  other  Senators  whether  or 
not  we  can  secure  a  limitation  of  debate  on  this  amendment 
alone. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  respectfully  submit  that  I  should  like 
to  be  heard  further  with  reference  to  the  substitute  which 
I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  deny  that  opporttmity 
to  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  see  If  we  cannot  limit  the  time  for 
debate  to  15  minutes  on  the  amendment  and  any  amend- 
ment thereto.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  apply  to 
ans^hing  but  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  point  of  no 
quorum  should  be  made  before  the  unanimous-cotisent 
request  is  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reed 

Andrews 

Davis 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Austin 

Downey 

King 

Schwartz 

Bailey 

Eilendcr 

La  FoUette 

Schwellenbach 

BanlLliead 

Prnaler 

liOdge 

Shoppard 

Barbovir 

Oeorge 

Lucas 

Shlpstead 

Barkley 

Gerry 

Lundeen 

Slttttery 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McCarran 

8ml  til 

Bone 

GUlette 

McKellar 
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Vandenberg 

Capper 

Herring 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Cha%-ez 

HIU 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holman 

Pepper 

Waldi 

Clark.  Mo. 

Holt 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Connally 

Hughes 

RadclUfa 

White 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-four  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quortmi  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  OTiIahoney]. 

Tm  PROTECTION  OF  PRIVATl  EHTERPKISS 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  just  before  the  call  for 
a  quorum,  the  question  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Waeh- 
ington  fMr.  Bone]  Aether  or  not  I  had  any  basis  for  a  state- 
ment made  earlier  in  the  debate  that  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  the  President  of  the  United  States  support  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

I  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
to  the  Senate  that  there  is  ample  basis  for  my  statement. 
This  amendment  does  not  represent  any  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  Party  or  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  It  represents  a  continuation  of  the  an- 
nounced program  of  this  administration  to  stimulate  free 
private  enterprise. 

A  year  ago,  on  the  2d  of  June  1938.  when  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  was  pending,  a  similar  question  arose. 
On  that  occasion  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BauoxtI, 
in  his  capacity  as  majority  leader,  made  this  statement:  I 
quote  from  page  7930  of  the  Congrsssional  Record  for  Jime 
2.  1938: 

Mr.  Baxklzt.  Mr.  President.  In  view  ot  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  this  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  it 
or  a  substitute  for  It  which  I  had  planned  a  week  ago  to  offer,  and 
which  I  have  abandoned.  I  wish  to  make  a  very  frank  statement 
about  *iow  the  matter  aroee  and  what  fcdiowed  with  reference  to  It. 

At  a  conference  some  days  ago  with  the  President  which  wae 
attended  by  Vice  President  Gamer,  Speaker  Bankbead.  House 
Leader  Rayburn.  and  myself,  the  question  of  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  the  committee  amendment  prohibiting  the  aUocatlon 
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of  any  funds  from  this  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  com- 
peting public  utilities  In  States,  coxmtles,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions In  which  there  is  an  existing  plant,  came  up  for  disciisslon. 
The  President  took  the  position — 

Observe  the  language  of  the  majority  leader: 

The  President  took  the  position  that  Federal  money  ought  not 
to  be  allocated  for  the  construction  of  public  utilities  where  there 
is  an  existine  private  utility  whose  rates  are  regulated  by  a  public 
authority  until  and  unless  the  municipality  or  other  political 
subdivision  made  in  good  faith  an  offer  to  purchase  at  a  fair  price 
the  existing  privately  owned  and  operated  plant.  This  position 
was  agref^  to  by  all  those  present  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  further,  before  yielding, 
that  that  announcement  by  the  majority  leader  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  t'.ie  United  States  is  an  accurate  and 
correct  description  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BONE.  Just  once,  and  for  all  time,  let  us  lay  some 
ghosts. 

There  is  being  erected  in  my  State  right  now,  under  the 
encouragement  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  jwwer  plant  which  will  be  capable  of  producing 
2,000.000  horsepower  of  electric  energy.  There  is  another 
great  Federal  power  project  capable  of  producing  a  half  mil- 
lion horsepower  of  electric  energy.  When  those  plans  were 
suggested,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  it  was 
announced  that  they  were  being  erected  with  the  blessing  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  came  the  parallel 
annoimcement  from  private  plants  that  they  had  adequate 
facilities  to  supply  the  electric  needs  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  State  of  Oregon. 

—  I  want  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  tell  me  now  why  it  is 
asserted  to  us  that  the  President  does  not  want  to  erect  any 
comr>eting  plants  when  in  my  State  and  on  its  borders  are 
plants  capable  of  producing  two  and  a  half  million  horsepower 
of  electric  energy  that  will  of  necessity,  unless  we  turn  them 
over  to  private  companies,  have  to  compete  in  some  fash- 
ion, or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  over  the  distribution 
systems  of  private  companies. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President — — 
Mr.  BONE.    If  the  Senator 

-  Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  will  not  yield  further  at  this  point. 
I  will  answer  the  Senator  and  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
speech  in  the  middle  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  want  to  make  this  matter  clear. 

Mr.  BONE.    It  will  have  to  be  made  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  will  be  made  pretty  clear.  In  this 
bill  there  is,  by  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark]  and  myself,  a  provision  allocating 
$90,000,000  for  reclamation;  and  the  evidence  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  support  of  that  amount 
contained  provision  for  the  development  of  power  in  my  own 
State  by  public  funds.  I  will  not  permit  the  Senator  to  put 
me  in  the  position  of  being  opposed  to  the  development  of 
public  power.  I  am  not  opposed  to  it.  I  have  always  been 
for  it.  No  one  can  put  me  in  that  position  before  this  body 
or  before  the  country. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  he 
misses  the  issue.  The  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
$350,000,000  allocated  in  this  bill  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  by  loans  shall  be  so  limited  that  those  loans  of 
Federal  money  shall  not  be  used  to  strike  down  private  en- 
terprises which  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3rteld? 

A  nCHT  ALREAOT   WON 

Mr.  OTAAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  under  the  impression 
that  a  fight  against  abuses  which  was  long  since  won  is  still 
in  progress.  I  sympathize  with  the  fight  which  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRis]  against  the  Power  Trust.  I  sympathize  with 
the  great  fight  which  the  Senator  from  Wsishington  [Mr. 
BoNX]  has  made  in  the  State  of  Washington  with  respect 
to  abuses  committed  by  private  utilities. 


I  am  in  no  sense  defending 
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such  abuses.    I  am  here,  how- 


ever, to  say  that  the  constan  attrition  of  the  forces  which 
have  been  supporting  administ  ration  policies  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  House  has  been  the  result  of  a  growing  belief  in 
the  country  that  the  principli  so  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
President  of  not  competing  w  th  private  enterprise  is  being 
undermined  by  others  who  do  not  speak  his  philosophy,  but 
who  speak,  or  attempt  to  speali ,  in  his  name. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  Presiden  t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming yield  to  the  Senator  froi  n  Nebraska? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield  1  o  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  not  fin  ling  fault,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  is,  with  the  principle  which  the  Senator  has  enun- 
ciated. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone]  was  finding  fault. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  object  on  I  have  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that  he  tries  fir  st  to  remedy  a  situation  which 
does  not  exist,  and  he  carries  out  the  policy  by  adding  lan- 
guage that  is  going  to  lead  to  e  ndless,  costly,  and  unnecessary 
litigation  and  defeat  the  very  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pr<sident,  I^o  not  believe  it  will 
result  in  the  defeat  of  any  sue  h  purpose,  because 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  I  c  o  not  think  the  Senator  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  this 
amendment  is  attached  only  tc  an  appropriation  of  $350,000,- 

000  for  public  works.  Most  of  that  money  will  go,  not  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  light  plants,  not  for  the  construc- 
tion of  utilities,  whether  comp  ;ting  or  not  competing,  but  for 
the  construction  of  bridges,  fo  •  the  construction  of  buildings, 
for  the  construction  of  dormi  ories  and  university  buildings 
on  the  grounds  of  various  Stat« !  institutions,  and  for  innumer- 
able similar  projects  which  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
public  utilities.  It  is  hardly  li  :ely  that  one-tenth  of  this  sum 
will  be  sought  by  any  munic  pality  for  the  construction  of 
municipal  light  plants. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  In  my  opin  on,  none  of  it  will  be  sought. 
The  Senator,  as  I  see  it,  is  no  v  excusing  the  language  of  his 
amendment  by  saying  that  it  will  not  amount  to  much,  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  much  of  that  kind  of  business;  and 
the  Senator  may  be  absolutely  right  about  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  even  if  that  were  true, 

1  say  that  if  this  amendment  si  lould  have  the  result  of  making 
it  impossible  to  loan  a  single  penny  for  the  development  of 
any  competing  public  utility  j  nywhere  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  l>e  worth  while  to  prevent  that  construction  if,  in 
exchange  for  the  prevention,  '  ve  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
people  of  America  that  it  is  ni  )t  the  purpose  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  undermine  free  pri'  ate  enterprise. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield  ;o  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    I  Ci 
distinguished  Senator  from 


the  attention  of  the  able  and 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Washington  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a 


bill  which  was  recently  pass< 
Senate,  and  which  I  suppose 


}d  by  both  the  House  and  the 
now  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House,  providing  for  the  veritable  repayment  of  the  reclama- 
tion contracts,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  appointed  the  S  enator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY]  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to  consider  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  and  I  were 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  In  the  bill,  as  originally 
drafted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  a  provfcion  requiring  that  all  power 
developed  on  reclamation  pDjects  should  be  given  prefer- 
ential treatment  with  regard  to  municipalities,  municipal 
corporations,  and  cooperativs  organized  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administratioj  i.  When  the  bill  went  to  the 
House,  the  House  committee  i  ind  the  House  itself  eliminated 
that  provision. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  fairness  ;o  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  as  chairman  of  the  suaccmmittee — the  Senator  from 


Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  will 


he  fought  through  the  comirittee  hearings  to  retain  in  the 


>ear  me  out  in  this  statement — 
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bill  the  provision  that  municipalities  and  municipal  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives  organized  under  the  R.  E.  A. 
should  receive  preference  with  regard  to  all  power.  I  want 
to  say  further,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that 
he  obtained  the  holding  of  that  provision  in  the  Mil  in  the 
full  committee  and  in  the  Senate,  and  that  when  the  bill 
went  back  to  the  House  he  made  a  fight  in  conference  and 
retained  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  now  drafted. 

So  I  think  that  any  implication  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  in  any  way  adverse  to  the  development 
of  municipal  and  cooperative  power  in  proper  case  is  wholly 
unjustified. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in- 
tends to  convey  the  idea  that  I  have  been  implying  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  opjxised  municipal  power  de- 
velopment, that  is  entirely  erroneous.  I  have  made  no  such 
implication.  I  am  familiar  with  the  matter  about  which 
the  Senator  speaks.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  wiU  t)ear 
me  out  that  I  talked  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    The  Senator  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  About  retaining  that  language.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  did  a  magnificent  job,  a  good  work,  in 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  trying  to  deceive  the  Senate,  or  that  he  is  un- 
fair. Still  I  have  the  right,  the  honorable  right,  to  draw  a 
conclusion  which  I  think  is  inevitable  from  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  that,  so  far  as  utilities  are  concerned,  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  only  inviting  litigation,  and  that  it 
would  mean  long,  tedious,  expensive  litigation,  which  would 
wear  out  the  applicants.  That  is  my  idea.  If  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  does  not  believe  that.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  him  because  he  does  not.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  laboring  under  the  impression  that  I  have 
attempted  to  imply  anything  wrong  in  his  conduct  in  advo- 
cating this  amendment.  I  have  certainly  tried  to  make  it 
plain  that  I  am  not  doing  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  question  in 
mind  whatsoever  about  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  know  that  he  is  not  offering  any  criticism,  be- 
cause, as  he  stated  a  moment  ago,  he  knows  I  conferred  with 
him  about  the  retention  in  the  reclamation  repayment  bill 
of  the  provision  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  stated, 
was  reinserted  by  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, giving  a  preference  to  municipalities  and  public  bodies 
and  coojjeratives  xmder  the  R.  E.  A.  in  the  use  of  power 
developed  by  reclamation  projects.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ClarkI  for  his  most 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  rise  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
to  yield  to  me  that  I  may  refer  to  the  statement  he  made 
Just  before  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  am  tremendously  interested  in  this  subject,  and  interested 
in  the  pending  amendment,  as  the  Senator  knows.  Yester- 
day I  offered.  In  connection  with  an  amendment  covering 
other  things,  an  amendment  on  this  particular  subject.  I 
thought  it  was  a  comprehensive  amendment;  I  thought  it 
treated  the  matter  in  more  proper  detail  than  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate,  because  it  provided  a  way  for  the  build- 
ing without  delay  of  plants  where  there  are  existing  plants. 

It  set  up  a  board  of  arbitration  to  determine  what  was  a 
fair  price;  and  I  might  point  out,  if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  time,  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  amendment  which  was  under  consideration  at 
the  time  we  had  the  message,  and  the  President's  letter,  from 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  majority  leader,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  just  a  few  moments  ago  referred. 

I  should  likfe  to  see  this  amendment  extended.  I  had 
prepared  an  amendment  of  my  own,  another  one,  concerning 
this  subject,  which  I  had  intended  to  offer  a  little  later. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  the  statement  he  made  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  his  amendment  just  before  he  was 


Interrupted  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  said  that  it 
would  give  promise  to  the  American  people  that  there  would 
not  be  governmental  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

I  want  to  tell  Senators  that  such  competition  is  coming 
from  sources  we  know  little  about,  and  I  should  like  to  read, 
in  the  time  of  the  Senator,  if  I  may,  a  part  of  a  letter  which  I 
received  this  morning  from  an  insiu'ance  executive  in  my 
State. 

I  presume  there  will  go  with  the  reading  of  this  letter  some 
feeling  that  I  am  concerned  with  insurance  executives  or  with 
insurance  companies.  That  is  in  part  true.  I  am  naturally 
concerned  in  the  protection  of  an  Important  industry  of  my 
State  and  of  the  country;  but  I  am  especially  concerned  with 
the  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  en- 
gaged by  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  thousands  of  in- 
surance agents  over  the  land,  and  with  the  danger  of  a  prece- 
dent which  may  take  us  as  deeply  Into  competition  with 
private  enterprise. 

I  apologize  to  ttie  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  taking  so 
much  of  his  time,  and  I  will  read  Just  three  paragraphs  from 
the  letter  and  conclude  for  now. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  always  very  lucid  and 
very  helpful.    I  am  glad  to  have  him  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  This  will  help  him  in  the  statement  he 
Just  made.    I  quote: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  previous  seasons  has  t>een  advancing  loans  to  the  farmers 
on  their  com  and  in  support  of  such  loans  has  been  requirmg 
and  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers  Insurance  policies  to 
indemnify  the  Government  In  the  event  of  loss  through  fire  and 
wlndstxDrm.  I  am  now  told  that  the  Department  of  AgrlcxUture  Is 
preparing  to  have  the  Government  of  the  United  States  insiu^  this 
com  Itself  and  for  the  insurance  proposes  to  collect  a  premium 
from  the  farmers.  I  am  further  Informed  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations covering  the  matter  are  in  the  process  of  being  printed 
•ad  early  distribution  is  planned.       . 

Let  me  say  in  parentheses  that  no  one  here  knows  much 
about  that  yet.  This  is  the  development  of  a  theory  in 
Washington  which  takes  us  into  a  new  field  of  competition. 
I  continue  the  reading  of  this  letter: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  only  to  bring  this  to  your 
attention  but  to  respectfully  request  that  you  have  an  investiga- 
tion made  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  ascertain  If  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  given  me  Is  correct,  and  if  so  and  It  Is 
consistent  with  your  views  to  register  objection  to  such  a  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  Government.  There  are  ample  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  through  regularly  constituted 
insurance  earners  and  I  cannot  believe  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  ttils  country  for  those  carriers  and  their  agents  to  be 
deprived  of  this  legitimate  business,  nor  to  have  the  Oovenunent 
In  competition  with  them  for  it. 

This  request  Is  made  of  you  purely  In  the  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  business  and  does  not  grow  out  of  any  selflbili 
Interest  because  my  company  has  not  In  the  past,  nor  does  It 
expect  In  the  futiure  to  participate  In  this  business  or  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  the  premiums  pro- 
duced by  it. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
last  sentence  explains  my  interest.  I  am  not  concerned  too 
much  with  the  Government  writing  fire  insurance  on  com. 
But  it  is  a  dangerotis  step.  I  smi  concerned  with  still  another 
step  of  Government  competition  with  private  business,  and 
I  am  glad  it  is  so  able  a  Senator  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, for  whom  we  all  have  so  much  respect,  who  is  making 
the  argument  now. 

Of  course  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  conscientious  and 
especially  able  and  well  informed,  and  has  pm-sued  a  policy 
which  has  meant  much  to  the  American  people.  I  have  not 
helped  him  much,  but  I  have  been  In  company.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  power.  I  am  concerned  at 
a  possible  confiscation  of  power  properties.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  nationalization  of  power,  I  want  It  done  in  the  orderly  way. 
I  think  nationalization  of  power  Is  Inevitable  In  this  country. 
I  think  the  only  question  is  how  long  before  It  will  come. 
But  I  insist  we  must  protect  the  people  who  own  stock  in 
utility  companies,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  the  people 
who  have  jobs;  and  by  far  most  important  o'  all.  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  system  of  competition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  KING     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KING.  I  desire  to  corroborate  the  Information  which 
the  Senator  has  just  brought  to  our  attention.  I  heard 
several  days  ago  of  the  matter  brought  out  in  the  letter  as  to 
the  insurance  of  corn,  and  I  immediately  called  up  an  ofBcial 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  confirmed  the 
statement  that  the  Government  was  now  about  to  insure  the 
corn  which  it  has  in  bins,  stored  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  to  impose,  as  I  recall,  a  2-mill  tax  up>on  the 
farmers  whoss  crops  are  being  insured.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  is  going  into  the  insurance  of  the  com  which  is 
in  the  bins,  and,  of  course,  will  impose  a  tax  upon  those  who 
own  the  com.  Whether  it  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  losses 
I  am  unable  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  into  the  insurance  business  in  a  broad 
way.  As  was  indicated  a  few  days  ago,  it  is  insuring  many 
crops. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
always  so  generous  and  good  natured.  and  I  am  so  fond  of 
him  personally,  that  I  disLke  to  appear  to  take  issue  with 
him,  and  I  hope  that  if  I  seem  to  be  doing  so  he  will  display 
his  usual  forgiving  disposition.  But  let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  if  his  amendment  had  been  the  law,  the  people 
of  San  FYancisco  would  never  have  built  the  great  bridge 
over  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is  my  recollection,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  in  error,  that  the  people  there  got  a  $60,000,000  loan. 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator,  I  desire  to  finish  this  discussion  and  allow  the 
Senate  to  complete  consideration  of  the  amendment  and 
recess.  The  Senator  is  not  talking  to  the  point.  It  is  not 
his  fault;  it  is  mine,  because  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
develop  the  point.  Permit  me  to  explain  the  reason  why 
I  believe  that  though  this  amendment  should  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  penny  of  the  $350,000,000  for  public 
works,  for  mimicipal  utilities,  it  would  be  well  worth  being 
prohibited  if  we  obtain  in  exchange  a  declaration  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  undermine  free,  private  enterprise.  I  will 
explain  it  to  the  Senator  now. 

First,  let  me  continue  with  the  clarification  of  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
just  before  this  bill  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  the  President  of  the  United  States  said: 

Z  have  caused  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  field 
fcr  Investment  of  funds  In  revenue-earning  channels  on  a  self- 
liquidating  basts  and  In  no  way  competitive  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

In  Other  words,  the  President  sent  this  communication 
with  the  purpose  of  making  an  opportunity  for  the  invest- 
ment of  private  funds  in  enterprises  not  destructive  of  private 
business. 

Mr.  BONE.  How  could  It  be  self -liquidating  if  there  is  no 
Investment  possible?    Where  would  a  return  come  from? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  misunderstands  me. 
The  President  sent  this  bill  to  us  in  order  to  promote  private 
enterprise,  and  to  secure  the  investment  of  private  funds 
in  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  finance  the  projects. 

PRESERVATION    OF    PRrVATE   ENTERPRISI 

Not  only  did  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conference  with  the  majority  leader  a  year  ago  enunciate 
this  purpose,  not  only  did  he  pledge  himself  to  this  policy 
in  the  letter  to  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  this 
year,  but  he  made  himself  amply  clear  in  the  message  which 
he  sent  to  Congress  in  April  1938.  as  the  result  of  which 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  was  set  up. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  annoimced 
purposes  of  the  study  as  outlined  by  the  President  in  his 
message.  Let  me  read  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  his  mes- 
sage of  April  29,  1938: 

No  man  of  good  faith  will  misinterpret  these  proposals.  They 
derive  from  the  oldest  American  traditions.  Concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  few  and  the  resulting  \inemplcyment  of 
labor  and  capital  are  Inescapable  problems  for  a  modern  "private 
enterprise"  democracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  so  lacking 
In  stability  that  we  will  lose  faith  in  our  own  way  of  living  just 


because  we  seek  to  find  out  how 
more  effectively. 

This   program   should   appeal 
every   Independent    businessman 
his  own  business  at  a  profit  rather 
of  other  men. 

It  Is  not  intended  as  the  beg^: 
busting  activity  which  lacks 
resxilts. 


to  the  honest  common   sense   of 

interested   primarily    In   running 

than  in  controlling  the  business 

ning  of  any  ill-considered  trust- 
pfoper   consideration   for  economic 


Observe  this  language  of  the 


It  is  a  program  to  preserve 
ing  it  free  enough  to  be  able  to 
and  labor  at  a  profit. 


prlj^ate  enterprise  for  profit  by  keep- 
utilize  all  our  reso\u-ces  of  capital 


With  that  declaration  of  th(  President  of  the  United  States 


I  am  in  complete  accord,  and 
the  United  States  agree  with 


I  believe  that  all  the  people  of 
he  statement.    But  the  feeling 


has  gone  abroad  in  the  coiintry  that  there  is  a  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  some  to  undermine  that  principle.    I  seek  the 


adoption  of  this  amendment 


perfectly  clear  to  the  entire  cc  imtry  that  Congress,  under  the 
President,  is  seeking  to  insp:  re  and  invigorate  free  private 


enterprise,  and  in  order  that 


ask  Senators  to  be  good  encugh  to  bear  with  me  while 
point  to  the  chart  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  wall. 

PRZSmENT'S   LTTTZR   T  )  T.   N.  E.   C.   CHAIRMAN 


Let  me  say,  first,  that  only 
of  the  United  States  sent  a 


letter  which  was  intended 


with  money  and  why  there 
investment. 
Mr.  President,  the  answer  is 


The  upper  line  on  the  chart 
ments  in  the  United  States, 


THE  INCOME 


the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
who  constitute  the  citizenship 


July  29 

to  make  that  way  of  living  work 


President  of  the  United  States: 


in  order  that  it  may  be  made 


hat  may  be  made  clear  I  shall 

I 


a  few  weeks  ago  the  President 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 


Temporary  National  Economi;  Committee  in  which  he  asked 
the  question  why  the  investm  ;nt  of  private  funds  lags  in  the 
United  States.    He  sent  to  ths  chairman  of  the  committee  a 


o   request   that   committee   to 


develop  an  answer  to  the  ques  tion  why  the  banks  are  bulging 


is  no  opportunity  for  private 

clear.  It  is  made  clear  on  this 
chart.  It  has  been  made  cl^ar  by  what  has  been  said  on 
this  floor. 


represents  the  total  income  pay- 
the  national  income — not  the 


income  of  the  Government  but  the  income  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States,  the  incone  which  is  important. 


or  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  established  for 

welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America.    Of  what  use  is  it 


to  us  to  pour  out  billions  ol  dollars  of  Government  funds 
through  deficit  spending  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  have  incomes  which  they  themselves 
can  earn  by  their  own  efforts' 

The  figures  upon  the  side  o  the  chart  represent  billions  of 
dollars— 10.  20,  30.  40,  50,  60  70.  80.  Eighty  billion  dollars 
was  the  national  income  in  19;  !9.  In  1919  the  national  income 
was  only  about  $59,000,000.0(  0.  It  will  be  observed  how  it 
went  up  to  almost  $70,000,00)000  in  1920.  Then  came  the 
depression  of  1921,  the  Har(  ing  deflation,  under  President 
Harding,  the  "courageous"  dfiation.  that  stout-hearted  ac- 
tion under  that  administra  ion.  which  defiated  so  many 
farmers  in  the  West.  And  do  vn  went  the  national  income  to 
a  point  far  below  that  of  1911.  And  then  it  began  gradually 
to  climb  again  through  the  clolidge  and  Hoover  administra- 
tions of  "prosperity"  until  in!  1929,  before  the  crash,  it  had 
reached  the  peak  of  $80,000,0^0,000. 

Then  came  the  crash,  and  t  le  national  income  tobogganed. 

This  line  [indicating],  shoving  that  it  dropped  from  $80,- 
000,000.000  in  1929  to  $49,00  3,000,000  in  1933,  the  smallest 
national  income  since  before  1919,  tells  the  story  of  men  out 
of  work,  of  families  in  distres ;,  of  starvation  and  disaster  for 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  the  story  of  the  effort  of 
the  Government  through  W  P.  A.  expenditures  and  other 
pouring  out  of  Treasury  milli)ns  to  save  people  from  starva- 
tion. This  line,  the  climbini;  line  [indicating],  shows  that 
Government  spending  did  have  a  good  result  The  national 
income  began  to  rise  in  1933,  until  m  1936  It  had  come  to 
about  $65,000,000,000  or  $67,0  )0,000,000.  ITae  chart  does  not 
show  the  slump  of  1937,  but  t  le  important  thing  that  I  want 


to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


Members  of  the  Senate  is  that 
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the  income  on  which  prosperity  depends  is  the  Income  of  the 
people,  represented  by  this  upper  line. 

ESSENTIAL  INEmCACT   OT  COVEKNMENT   SPENSIMa 

Let  me  now  ask  Senators  to  look  at  the  lower  line,  which 
represents  the  Government  payments.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  year  in  all  the  story  of  public  spending  in  which 
the  Government  has  expended  in  any  one  year  more  than 
$12,000,000,000.  Government  spending  back  in  1919  was 
about  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  Expenditures  went  along  on  a 
rather  level  line  until  1933,  when  they  slowly  began  to  rise, 
and  in  1935  and  1936,  for  the  first  time  they  rose  above 
$10,000,000,000  a  year— $11,000,000,000  a  year. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  that  expenditure?  It  brought 
about  a  temporary  uprise,  followed  by  another  decline  in 
1937;  but  year  by  year  these  expenditures  have  added  to  the 
deficit,  imtil  today  we  have  a  governmental  national  deficit 
of  over  $40,000,000,000.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  say  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  one  imporunt  thL'ng 
before  all  the  peop'*  of  the  coimtry  is  to  promote  free  private 
enterprise? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator's  address  is  very  interesting. 
He  made  the  remark  that  after  the  Government  started  to 
spend  more  than  it  normally  did  the  income  of  the  people 
rose.  I  think  the  inference  might  be  drawn  from  that  remark 
that  the  income  of  all  the  people  Increased  solely  t)ecause  of 
Government  spending.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator,  perhaps, 
meant  to  leave  any  such  inference  as  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  solely  be- 
cause of  public  spending.  I  think  more  important  than  the 
public  spending  was  the  confidence  that  existed  throughout 
the  coimtry  at  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  the  con- 
fidence that  the  administration  was  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  free  private  enterprise.  That  confidence  has  gradually 
dwindled  away  by  reason  of  stiggestions  of  the  character 
which  came  to  the  Senate  when  this  hill  was  first  Introduced. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My  conclusions  are 
very  much  the  same  as  his. 

Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  as  a  commit- 
tee has  never  answered  the  letter  which  the  President  sent  to 
Its  chairman,  because  the  committee  has  not  as  yet  com- 
pleted its  study,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
answer  that  inquiry  in  an  orderly,  intelligent,  and  construc- 
tive way  after  considering  all  points  of  view,  as  the  question 
should  be  answered.  But  there  were  some  elements  of  the 
testimony  before  that  committee  which  I  think  are  worthy 
of  mention  before  the  Senate. 


TESTIMONT 


TEMPOKART    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    OOMMXITEX 


I  have  here  another  chart  which  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  chart  was  presented  to  show  the  composition 
of  income-producing  expenditures  that  offset  savings.  It  was 
part  of  the  "famous"  study  on  investment.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  column  represents  1925.  the  second  colimin 
represents  1929.  and  the  last  column  represents  1937. 

In  1929,  for  example,  12.2  percent  of  the  entire  national 
income-producing  exi>enditiu'es  was  made  in  changes  of  in- 
ventory as  compared  with  8.9  percent  in  1929.  and  with  27.7 
percent  in  1937.  That  is  what  the  economists  talked  to  the 
committee  about  as  expenditures  for  "consumer  goods." 

Here  we  find  that  in  1929,  19.4  percent  of  the  total  was  de- 
voted to  housing  and  nonprofit  mstitutions,  as  compared  with 
32.9  percent  in  1925,  and  only  11  percent  in  1937. 

Here  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  constitution  of  these 
expenditures — "Other  plant  and  equipment."  These  are  the 
capital  goods  expenditures  which  Professor  Hansen,  economist 
from  Harvard,  said  constituted  the  "high  powered"  money — 
the  money  that  produces  and  reproduces  new  expenditure. 
In  1929  that  amounted  to  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
income-producmg  expenditures,  as  compared  with  18.4  per- 
cent in  1925.  and  with  19.3  percent  In  1937. 

Senators  will  see  how  manufacturing  in  1937  had  only  a 
20  percent  of  the  total;  it  had  a  19.8  in  1929  and  15.4  percent 
in  1925. 


XMPOKTAMT  mrUKB— OOVKUnCERT  CZPENOrrTTIS 


But  now  I  come  to  the  important  figure,  the  amount  of 
Government  expenditure.  In  1925  it  constituted  3.1  percent 
of  the  total  This  Government  expenditure  is  computed,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chart,  by  taking  from  the  total  outlay 
the  amount  that  is  canceled  by  taxation,  and  the  balance 
makes  the  contribution  to  income- producing  expenditure. 

In  1929  that  percentage  had  increased  only  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent.  In  1937,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  the  spending.  It 
constituted  only  5.3  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  Include  State  and  local 
government  expcndittxres? 

Mr.  OTidAHONEY.  It  includes  all  government  expendi- 
tures, local.  State,  and  Federal. 

Mr.  LODGE.    All  government  expenditures?  I 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.    All  government  deficits,  that  is.  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Well,  it  is  not  exacUy  that,  because  it 
Is  more  than  the  deficits.  It  Is  a  ccwnputation  of  what  is  not 
canceled  by  taxes.  Of  cotirse.  there  may  be  some  income 
aside  from  taxes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  On  the  whole  the  local  governments  have 
decreased  their  debt  rather  than  increased  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  could  show  the  Senator  another 
chart  which  would  indicate  that  there  has  been  simply  a 
shift  of  the  debt  from  the  local  governments  to  the  National 
Government. 

THE  wsTKtaa  or  the  pkoplb 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however.  t>efore  this  body, 
which  Is  clearly  shown  by  the  charts,  is  that  the  Goverment 
contribution  is  only  a  drop  in  the  t>ucket.  What  we  must 
stimulate  is  the  free  public  enterprise  that  goes  into  housing, 
that  goes  into  plants  and  equipment,  that  goes  into  mining 
and  manufacturing,  that  goes  mto  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
distribution,  that  goes  into  the  retail  business  of  the  United 
States,  the  business  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate,  when  Dr.  Hanson  and  Dr.  Currie. 
then  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  before  the  committee 
presenting  and  discussing  this  chart,  and  it  was  explained  to 
the  committee  that  this  contribution  to  the  Income-producing 
expenditures  of  Government  represented  the  difference  be- 
tween taxes  and  expenditures.  I  asked  the  two  gentlemen  If 
the  contribution  of  the  Government  could  not  be  made  Jxist 
as  effective  by  reducing  the  taxes  as  by  increasing  the  expendi- 
ture, and  the  answer  was  "yes." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  that  need  now 
be  said.  That  is  the  whole  story.  The  announced  purpose 
of  this  whole  administration  has  been  to  stimulate  free  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  see  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  now  an  instrumentality  for  accom- 
plishing that  purpose.  But  If  it  is  to  acc<xnplish  the  purpose, 
it  must  be  made  crsrstal  clear  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  responsible  person 
In  Government — whatever  irresponsible  p)eople  may  propose 
or  plan — to  imdermine  the  draiocratic  American  system  of  a 
free  private  economy. 

The  loans  permitted  to  this  bill  for  rural  electrification 
would  promote  that  purpose,  because  when  the  electric  power 
gets  out  to  the  farm  it  will  create  a  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  mill  and  the  factory.  They  will  create  a  new  demand 
for  radios  and  for  all  manner  of  dectrical  equipments  There 
can  be  no  question  about  that. 

When  the  loans  go  out  to  the  promotion  of  reclamation  in 
the  West,  again  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  promote  free 
private  enterprise.  When  the  loans  go  out  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  farmers  living  on  the  land,  there 
also  will  be  f otmd  a  stimulation  of  free  private  enterprise. 

The  virtue  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  apparently  rep- 
resents the  termination  of  the  attempt  to  solve  the  economic 
problem  by  W.  P.  A.  expenditures,  offering  miserable  pittances 
of  $26  to  $54  or  $90  a  month  for  highly  skilled  workers  to 
the  unemployed  masses  of  the  people  of  America.  There  is 
no  solution  that  way.  The  solution  of  the  problem  Is  in  the 
stimulation  of  free  private  enterprise. 
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So.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  Senate,  stop  all  this  quib- 
bling about  what  is  going  to  happen  with  a  $350,000,000 
loan  fund,  stop  all  quibbling  about  the  right  of  some  mu- 
nicipality to  obtain  a  loan  to  build  a  utility  in  competition 
with  an  existing  utility.  The  fight  against  abuses  by  corpor- 
ate power  has  been  practically  won.  I  believe  it  has  been 
completely  won.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  why 
the  fight  has  been  won  is  because  Senators  like  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisI 
have  been  willing  to  stand  upon  the  floor  of  this  body  and 
out  on  the  stump  to  wage  a  fight  ,for  free  private  enter- 
prise. 

Free  private  enterprise  is  endangered  not  only  by  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  also  endangered  by  Government.  My  ex- 
perience during  the  past  12  months  with  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  has  convinced  me  that  90 
percent  of  all  the  businessmen  in  the  United  States  want 
only  the  opportunity  to  go  forward.  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
give  them  the  signal  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
past  half  hour  have  heard  from  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
one  of  the  most  challenging  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate 
during  the  present  session.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
no  other  Member  of  this  body  could  have  made  that  speech. 

By  the  same  token,  in  its  overwhelming  proportions  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  applied  directly,  force- 
fully, and  positively  in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  and  which  in  its  essence  I  caused  to  be 
stated  by  the  clerk  earlier  in  the  day.  In  a  few  moments 
I  shall  ask  that  the  substitute  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  be 
read. 

However,  before  doing  so,  let  me  advert  to  the  actual 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Let  me  call  attention  to  what  the  situation  actually  is,  inde- 
pendently of  the  speech  he  has  made.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  lines  1  to  6,  inclusive,  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  it  is  provided: 

Provided.  That  In  order  that  the  competitive  system  of  private 
enterprise  for  profit  shall  l>e  maintained  and  encouraged — 

The  Senator  has  told  us  that  those  words  were  taken  from 
the  message  of  the  President  himself — 

loans  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  so  administered  as  not  to  pro- 
mote any  undertaking  In  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by  existing 
competitive  private  enterprise — 

Let  us  stop  right  there.  That  language  in  and  of  itself 
constitutes  a  proposed  limitation.  Who  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  existing  competitive  private  enterprise  is  adequately 
supplying  the  field?  Who  is  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  competitive  private  enterprise? 
^».  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  challenge  lies  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  the 
.  determination  Is  to  rest  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
V/orks,  who  I  understand  is  Mr.  Carmody,  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  is  the 
one  who  is  to  decide:  and.  consequently,  if  the  amendment 
be  adopted,  we  shall  transfer  from  the  possibility  of  having 
a  judicial  determination  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
Justifiable  loan  to  a  decision  by  a  bureaucrat  downtown. 
That  is  where  the  vice  in  the  amendment  lies. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRis]  to  that  provision.  He  will  run  into  difficulty  with  it; 
and  if  he  is  looking  for  interminable  litigation  he  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  it  imder  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  for  the  question  will  be  decided  by  the 
gentleman  downtown. 

Let  us  go  on  with  the  other  language  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  drawn  in  the  alternative.  It  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  loans  under  this  subsection — 

to  promote  any  undertaking  in  a  field  now  adequately  supplied  by 
existing  competitive  private  enterprise  or  by  existing  noncompeti- 
tive private  enterprise  at  reasonable  rates  or  prices-^ 


or  not  rates  are  reasonable? 
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Who  is  to  decide  that  question?    Who  is  to  decide  whether 


Who  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 


ports  to  be  in  line  with  the 
public  enterprise,  and  while 


prices  are  reasonable?  Again,  that  decision  will  rest  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Carmody. 

The  vice  of  the  amendm^t  is  exactly  this:  While  It  pur- 

malntenance  of  a  system  of  free 
t  may,  in  the  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  givfes  to  it  in  his  speech,  ultimately 
have  that  effect,  the  fact  of  Cie  matter  is  that  it  is  the  opening 
wedge  for  the  use  of  public  funds  by  way  of  loans  under  this 
section  to  break  monopoly.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it.  That 
is  the  purport  of  it.    Let  us  recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senate  to  decide  whether 
that  particular  result  shou  d  or  should  not  be  attained  by 
legislation  in  due  course.  I  say  to  the  Senate,  as  was  argued 
with  reference  to  the  amend  nent  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend],  hat  the  matter  was  never  before 
our  committee.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
never  had  an  opportunity  t )  decide  on  the  merits  or  lack  of 
merits  of  any  such  proposal  We  did  not  have  the  facts,  the 
figures,  and  the  circumstanc  es.  All  those  data  are  being  col- 
lected by  the  committee  of  \'hich  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  the  distinguished  chairma  n.  He  has  not  even  yet  been  able 
to  complete  his  hearings.  They  are  in  process.  We  have 
progress  reports  which  may  Dr  may  not  in  due  course  be  ade- 
quate to  sustain  and  justify  the  legislative  pronouncement  he 
now  seeks  to  write  into  this  egislation ;  but  if  there  be  justifi- 
cation for  the  bill  at  all.  it  c  ertainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  what  is  sough  t  to  be  done  under  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pr(  pared  a  substitute,  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenpore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Conne(  ticut  to  the  modified  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyom  ng  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislatpve  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  2.  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  CMahoney  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "following  "  and  to  substitute  the  following: 

No  funds,  whether  loans  or  xpendltures,  shall  be  made  available 
under  section  4,  subsection  (2),  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  body,  or  to  any  person  or  corporation,  for  use  by  any  such 
agency  or  corporation  to  pun  base,  establish,  construct,  relocate. 
or  expand  any  mill,  factory,  plant,  or  commercial  enterprise  which 
is  or  will  be  as  a  result  of  sucl  loan  or  expenditure  in  competition 
with  any  existing  Industry  or  commercial  enterprise,  provided  the 
limitation  herein  shall  not  ap  )ly  to  any  such  loan  or  exj^endlttire 
for  a  public  hospital,  college.  (  r  university. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Pre  ;ident,  my  amendment  is,  in  line 
2  of  the  amendment  offeree  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
after  the  word  "following",  hat  the  language  beginning  with 
the  word  "Provided"  be  str  cken  out  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  amendment  and  that  ir  lieu  thereof  there  be  substituted 
the  amendment  which  I  ha  ^e  sent  to  the  desk,  the  adoption 
of  which  I  now  move. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  ]  "resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  th  nk  the  Senator  is  just  painting 
the  lily.    I  hope  he  will  wit  idraw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  beg  tl  e  Senator's  pardon? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  merely  painting  the 
lily.  He  might  just  as  well  vithdraw  the  suggestion.  I  hope 
he  will. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  than!  the  Senator  for  his  courteous 
words;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  [that  the  purport  and  intendment 
of  the  amendment  offered  hy  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  as 
its  language  states  and  as  it  mplies  on  its  face,  would  do  what 
he  hopes  it  would  do.  For  hat  reason  I  believe  it  should  be 
rejected,  and  that  the  substitute  should  be  approved  by  this 
body. 

If  we  honestly,  sincerely.  And  actually  do  not  wish  to  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise,  we  should  stop  such  competition. 
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If  we  honestly,  sincerely,  and  actually  do  not  wish  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  used  for  the  transpKartation  of  mills  from  one 
location  to  another,  or  for  the  development  of  competitive 
industry,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  say  so.  I  submit  that  the 
substitute  amendment  which  I  have  offered  accomplishes  that 
end. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  municipality  wishes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  imptied,  to  create  its  own  power  plant,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  do  so.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  has  the  power,  and  that  it  may  vote  to  do  so.  All 
I  say  is  that  if  there  be  an  existing  private  industry  some- 
where. Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  in  competition  with 
that  private  industry. 

Because  I  am  insistent  on  that  doctrine.  I  differ  mate- 
rially in  that  particular  from  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  who  would  imder  this  bill  grant 
Federal  funds,  or  at  least  lend  them  for  such  purpose:  and 
on  that  point  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

However,  hain^Uy  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us.  The  issue 
before  us  is  not  even  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wsromlng.  The  issue  before  us  is.  Do  we  honestly, 
actually,  and  earnestly  want  to  stop  the  use  of  Government 
funds — 100-percent  loans,  if  you  choose — and  to  prohibit  gov- 
ernmental agencies  under  P.  W.  A.  from  competing  with 
private  industry?  If  we  do,  Mr.  President,  and  if  that  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  then  the  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  should  like  to  propouiid  to  the  Senator 
the  same  question  which  I  propounded  earlier  in  the  day  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahonbyI.  I  take  it  that 
imder  this  provision,  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  some 
bridges  would  be  constructed.  I  understand  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  the  construction  of  new  bridges.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  would  compete  with  the  present  facilities,  such  as 
ferries.  Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  would  it  be  essential  for  the  municipality,  or  what- 
ever public  body  decides  to  build  the  bridge,  to  consider  the 
different  facilities  for  crossing  the  stream?  Would  the  mu- 
nicipality be  required  to  purchase  the  ferries  in  order  to 
build  the  bridge?  Or  does  the  Senator  interpret  his  amend- 
ment as  not  coming  within  the  purview  of  a  situation  of  that 
kind?  

Mr.  DANAHER.  Answering  the  Senator  specifically,  of 
course,  he  well  knows  that  we  discussed  this  whole  matter. 
It  was  very  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  committee;  and  I 
say,  of  course,  a  bridge  does  not  compete  with  a  ferry.  I  do 
not  believe  any  municipality  would  have  tc  buy  the  ferry  or 
anything  else;  of  course  not.  I  say  that  a  loan  for  such  a 
purpose  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  could  be  undertaken, 
p.     That  is  my  answer  to  the  Senator. 

^  Mr.  WAGNER.  Tlie  Senator's  answer  is  that  he  does  not 
regard  that  as  providing  competition  for  an  existing  private 
enterprise,  as  stated  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  however: 
When  a  bridge  is  built  it  certainly  will  take  customers  away 
from  a  ferry.  A  bridge  provides  a  more  expeditious  and  per- 
haps a  more  comfortable  means  of  transportation  across  the 
water,  so  that  it  will  seriously  affect  the  business  of  a  ferry 
that  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  understand,  if  the  Government  were 
to  lend  money  to  build  a  competing  ferry  line,  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  the  Senator's  amendment  would  prohibit. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Precisely. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  when  the  Government  builds  a  bridge, 
It  does  not  operate  a  private  business.  When  the  Govern- 
ment builds  a  ferry  line,  it  does  operate  a  private  business. 
When  the  Government  operates  a  municipal  power  plant,  it 


does  operate  a  private  business;  but  there  Is  no  operation  of 
a  private  business  in  operating  a  bridge,  per  se. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Perhaps  that  may  be  a  technically  correct 
statement;  but  the  Senator  knows  the  result  has  always  been 
that  when  a  bridge  provides  transportation  that  a  ferry  for- 
merly provided  the  bridge  service  is  so  superior  that  the  ferry 
goes  out  of  business.  That  has  happened  time  and  time 
again;  so  there  is  that  type  of  competition. 

I  simply  wanted  to  clear  up  the  matter,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  raised  afterward  if  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  is  included  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  briefly  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  let  me  observe  that  although 
there  are  bridges  over  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  and 
although  there  are  Holland  tubes  and  Lincoln  tubes  and 
other  types  of  tubes,  taking  transportation  facilities,  if  you 
like,  away  from  the  ferries  in  one  sense  or  another,  the  ferries 
definitely  run.  The  ferries  run  day  in  and  day  out.  They 
are  crowded.  They  do  a  splendid  business,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  business  has  been  reduced,  however; 
and  on  the  East  River  the  result  has  been  Just  the  opposite. 
The  ferry  finally  had  to  stop  operating,  because  its  cus- 
tomers were  taken  away.  I  am  quite  willing,  however,  to 
accept  the  interpretation  made  here,  that  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  competition  which  is  proposed  to  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  one  Senator  who  is  supporting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut — and,  if  that  amendment 
does  not  prevail,  certainly  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  because  they  are  both  directed  to  the  same 
end — that  it  is  my  imderstanding,  for  whatever  it  Is  worth, 
that  a  bridge  would  in  no  sense  of  the  word  be  precluded 
luder  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  "Die  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  reporting  the  bill,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  if  a  single  person 
In  private  life  or  in  business  life  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  supported  this  provision  in  the  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Pelley,  who  is  connected  with  the  railroads. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  only  persons  who  appeared 
were  Government  ofiBcials,  who  would  have  high  positions  or 
important  positions  If  the  bill  should  go  into  effect,  in  the 
administration  of  the  bill  and  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
therein  provided.  I  ask  again,  were  any  private  persons 
invited  to  testify,  or  did  any  private  persons  testify,  in  be- 
half  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
permit  me  to  say  that  all  but  one  of  those  who  testified 
in  support  of  the  bill  upon  which  hearings  were  held  were 
o£Bcials  of  the  Government.  The  single  exception  was  Mr. 
Pelley,  who,  as  I  understand.  Is  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railroads.  Does  that  answer  the  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  so.  So  that  officials  of  the  executive 
department  who  were  holding  jobs,  getting  high  salaries,  and 
expecting  to  retain  those  positions  and  perhaps  have  their 
emoluments  increased,  or  at  least  get  higher  salaries,  were 
the  ones  who  were  pushing  this  bill,  and  they  were  the  ones 
who  furnished  the  testimony  upon  which  the  bin  la  predi- 
cated.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  true  in  part.  I 
Imagine  that  others  than  those  who  appeared  are  pushing 
the  bill.  In  fact.  I  rather  suspect  that  others  who  did  not 
appear  actually  pushed  the  bUL 
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Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  want  to  explain  that  there  was  not  a 
single  request  to  be  heard  from  any  person  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  The  only  individual  outside  of  an  ofBcial  who 
asked  to  be  heard — and  the  officials  did  not  ask  to  be  heard; 
they  were  requested  to  appear— was  Mr,  Pelley,  representing 
the  railroads:  and  he  did  appear  as  a  witness.  I  know  of 
no  other  request  that  came  before  the  committee  from  any 
private  individual  who  desired  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ADAMS  and  Mr.  NORRIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield,  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  DANAHKR.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
is  a  very  adequate  explanation  of  that  fact;  that  the  burden 
of  proof  was  upon  those  who  were  advocating  the  bill,  and 
I  think  it  was  quite  essential  that  those  who  wanted  the 
bill  passed  should  make  a  case.  I  know,  as  to  some  parts 
of  the  bill,  that  some  of  us  thought  they  failed  to  make 
the  case,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  anybody  to  appear 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Then  am  I  to  understand  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  imply  that  this  matter  was  tried  and 
heard  by  way  of  demurrer,  let  us  say,  as  if  there  were  just 
nothing  to  it  anyway? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  also  recall 
that  on  Friday  afternoon,  &s  soon  as  the  last  witness  for 
the  bill,  Mr.  Jones,  had  testified,  the  chairman  urged  that 
the  committee  immediately  report  the  bill,  and  over  stren- 
uous objection  we  were  allowed  to  adjourn  until  Saturday 
morning,  at  which  time  the  committee  did  report  the  bill; 
so  that  if  anybody  who  had  read  the  hearings  during  the 
past  few  days  had  wished  to  appear,  he  would  not  have  had 
time  to  request  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  NORRIS  and  Mr.  KING  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield,  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  what  purports  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  modified.  The  copy 
I  have  says  "under  this  act"  instead  of  "under  this  section." 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Under  section  4,  subdivision  (2).  It  is 
limited  simply  to  the  P.  W.  A.  section,  which  is  section  4, 
subsection  (2). 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  limitation  is  the  same  as  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Now  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Suppose  this  amendment  were  adopted  and  became  the  law, 
and  a  bridge  were  in  operation  across,  let  us  say.  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  and  suppose  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  we  will  say, 
decided  that  they  wanted  an  additional  bridge:  Would  their 
decision  on  the  matter  be  sufficient?  Would  there  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  ought  to  have  another  bridge  there, 
which  would  come  up  before  the  administrator  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the  Senator; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  another  bridge  could  not  possibly 
be  considered  in  competition  with  any  existing  industry  or 
commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Would  not  a  bridge  be  a  commercial  enter- 
prise? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  bridge  which  is 
operated  by  any  subdivision  of  a  municipality  is  a  commer- 
cial enterprise;  no. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  city 
could  build  as  many  bridges  as  they  decided  to  build. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  should  say  so;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Why  does  the  Senator  say,  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  for  a  public 
hospital?  Such  a  building  might  come  into  competition, 
might  it  not,  with  a  privately  owned  hospital? 


Mr.  DANAHER.     Let  me 
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say  In  answer  to  the  Senator  fn 


that  connection,  that  there '  vere  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  thought  it  did;  but  the  majority  felt  that  language  such 
as  this  was  more  apropos;  rnd  because  they  did,  irrespective 
of  what  my  particular  jud(  ment  may  be,  and  without  indi- 
cating it,  I  adopted  that  th(  ught. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  In  a-'^lring 
that  question  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  object 
at  all  to  that  exception,  if  it  may  be  called  such;  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  principle  involve!  in  having  the  amendment  not 
apply  to  a  public  hospital  v  ould  also  apply  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  think  he  Senator  is  not  entirely  correct 
in  making  so  sweeping  a  stitement.  I  think  what  we  really 
had  in  mind  was  to  make  possible  loans  to  eleem^osynary 
institutions.  Does  that  clarify  the  matter  in  the  Senator's 
mind? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  because  I 
object  to  the  suggestion.  ;  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  the 
Senator's  statement  is  one  i  i  which  I  would  entirely  coincide. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  sii  e  the  Senator  will;  and  I  am  sure 
the  amendment  itself,  upon  examination,  will  commend  itself 
equally  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me.  upon  an  examination  of  It. 
that  I  would  prefer  it  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney;  . 

Mr,  DANAHER.  That  hi  is  been  my  own  feeling,  if  I  may 
say  so  to  the  Senator. 

If  there  be  no  other  ques  ions 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  desire  to  occupy  the  floor 
for  a  few  moments, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Then  ;  will  simply  say.  in  conclusion, 
that  I  feel  that  if  we  want  to  stop  competition  with  private" 
industry,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  say  so.  and  we  do  not  have 
to  adopt  the  circumlocution  that  has  provoked  over  3  hours 
of  debate  here  this  af ternoc  n  to  try  to  find  out  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adc  pt  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  decla- 
ration in  this  bill  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  whi;h  will  clarify  what  we  propose 
to  expend  the  money  for. 

A  year  ago,  when  we  hai  under  consideration  the  Public 
Works  appropriation,  the  \ery  same  question  arose;  and  in 
the  conference  at  the  White  House  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  there 
ought  to  be  an  amendment  in  the  law,  or  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  clear  hi!  intention  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  so  a  >  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
amendment  in  the  law  itseU .  As  a  result  of  that  understand- 
ing. I  read  into  the  Record  the  statement  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  iii  which  it  was  explicitly  stated 
that  in  the  expenditure  of  that  money  under  the  P.  W.  A. 
no  funds  would  be  loaned  tc  any  mimicipality  or  other  public 
body  in  order  to  establish  a  public  utility  where  there  was 
already  an  existing  utility  j  iving  adequate  service  at  reason- 
able rates,  until  the  locahtj  had  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
owners  of  the  private  utili  y  to  sell  to  the  community  at  a 
fair  price;  and  that  was  jto  be  determined  by  the  Public 
Works  Administrator.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  principle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  aiy  Senator  has  a  right  to  vote,  if 
he  wants  to  do  so,  to  estab  ish  a  new  public  utility  in  com 
petition  with  an  existing  u  ility.    Communities  have  a  right 
to  establish  one  if  they  d(  sire,  and  have  the  power  under 

a  utility  that  is  giving  adequate 
under  public  legal  regulation.  If 
they  want  to  do  that,  tha  is  their  affair;  but  that  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  ask  ng  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  fxu-nish  the  money  with  which  they  may  do  that 
without  first  giving  to  the  private  utility  an  opportunity  to 
sell  out  to  the  town  or  cityj 

Mr.  NORRIS  rose. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  sAy  that  what  I  stated  a  year  ago. 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  President,  has  been  meticu- 
lously adhered  to 


their  laws,  where  there  is 
service  at  reasonable  rates 
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Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  was  going  to 
ask.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  these  operations  that  posi- 
tion has  been  adhered  to? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  has  been  adhered  to,  smd  it  had  been 
even  before  the  President  made  his  statement. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  so.  The  objection,  as  I  see  it.  to 
putting  all  this  language  into  the  law  itself  is  that  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  these  companies  to  continue  litigation  indefi- 
nitely. They  cannot  complain  of  the  treatment  so  far,  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  any  case  where  the  suggestion  has 
not  l>een  adhered  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
the  Senator's  argument.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  a  little  bit  clrcumlocutionary.  if  I 
may  suggest  a  word  in  reference  to  the  language  it  uses, 
because  the  word  "promote"  may  be  subject  to  legal  defini- 
tion which  we  may  not  anticipate.  Nor  do  I  like  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  starts  to 
comment  on  the  sui>stltute  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  as  to 
a  policy  such  as  that  declared  by  the  President,  and  such 
as  that  the-  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  resui  to  the  Senate 
today.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows 
of  any  instance  since  that  policy  has  been  declared  of  a 
departure  from  it? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  such  an  instance.  The  point  is  not  v/hether 
there  will  be  public-utility  loans  or  no  public-utility  loans. 
The  point  is  that  we  should  end  the  condition  which  is  con- 
sistently promoting  the  defeat  of  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand.  Did  Senators  read  the  roll  calls  yesterday?  Did 
they  hear  motion  after  motion  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  defeated?  Why  were  they  defeated?  They 
were  defeated  because  the  feeling  is  growing  in  the  country 
that  we  are  not  standing  for  free  private  enterprise.  It  is 
far  more  important  to  declare  this  principle  in  language 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood  than  it  is  to  quibble  about 
a  word  or  two  in  an  amendment  which  declares  a  principle 
announced  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HILL.    WUl  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  declaration  of 
policy  is  concerned,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  but  the  Senator  does  not  want 
an  amendment  annoimcing  the  policy. 

Mr.  HILL.  Tliat  is  correct,  because  I  know  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  be  opening  up  the  door  to 
defeat  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  wit,  to  make 
these  loans  and  take  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  quite 
wrong  about  that.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  only 
$350,000,000  involved  in  the  provision  for  public-works  loans; 
so  that  it  could  not  possibly  wreck  the  program.  Most  of 
the  money  will  be  expended  for  other  types  of  public  works. 

Mr.  BARKLET?.  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  will 
probably  be  wise  to  have  some  declaration  in  this  bill  with 
respect  to  this  subsection. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  agreed  yes- 
terday morning,  to  all  intents  and  piUT>oses,  with  the  dec- 
laration contained  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agreed  to  the  principle  of  it,  and  I  still 
do. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then,  why  talk  about  it  now?  Let  us 
have  it  decided. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  talked  about  it  much,  but  it 
has  been  talked  about  all  day.  That  is  ail  we  have  talked 
about.  It  is  the  only  amendment  and  the  only  part  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  under  discussion  all  day.  I  wish  to  talk 
about  the  substitute  which  has  been  offered  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  well  as  his  own  amendment,  because  I  have 
scribbled  off  something  which  I  think  will  probably  satisfy 
both  Senators. 

The  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  creates 
more  confusion  than  anybody  could  possibly  imagine  in  c<m- 


nection  with  the  langtutge  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  starts  out  by  saying.  'Provided.  That  no 
funds,  whether  loans  or  expenditures."  There  is  nothing  in 
this  subsection  about  loans.  There  is  no  provision  in  it  for 
spending  any  money.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  going 
to  expend  a  dollar.  It  is  only  lending  money  to  public 
bodies  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  the  provision,  and  that 
might  even  be  construed  to  mean  that  even  if  the  cities 
under  any  circumstances  had  money  of  their  own,  they  could 
not  expend  it  in  connection  with  any  loan  they  might  have 
had  from  the  Public  Works  Administration.  It  is  needless 
to  have  the  word  "expenditures"  in  the  measure,  because  this 
is  a  loan  proposition,  and  not  an  expenditiu-e  proposition. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  do  not  the  constitutions  and 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States  define  very  accurately  when 
and  under  what  conditions  a  municipality  may  purchase  a 
plant  and  start  in  competition  u-ith  utilities  or  manufacturing 
or  private  industry? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Then,  how  is  making  a  loan  to  a  municipality 
going  to  change  any  of  those  laws? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  not  going  to  change  any  of  those 
laws,  but  it  can  provide  a  means  by  which  a  commimity  may 
carry  out  its  powers  by  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Under  local  law?  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  local  law;  yes.  There  Is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  change  local  law  with  respect  to  their  power. 

The  substitute  further  provides  that  no  such  loan  can  be 
made  "to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  public  body,  or  to  any 
person  or  corporation." 

There  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  this  subsection  which  would 
authorize  a  loan  to  any  F>erson  or  corporation.  No  one  can 
borrow  any  money  under  this  subsection  except  a  city,  town. 
State,  or  district  that  is  a  public  Ixxly;  so  that  the  language 
prohibiting  the  lending  of  any  money  to  persons  or  corpora- 
tions has  no  proper  place  in  the  amendment,  because  it  ootild 
not  be  done  anjrway,  for  any  purpose,  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  This  morning  I  extended  the  Senator  the 
courtesy  of  submitting  to  him  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. At  that  time  he  had  a  cart>on  copy  of  the  one  which 
has  since  been  redrafted,  and  the  word  "person"  is  not  in  it. 
That  will  dispose  of  that,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  This  copy  is  the  one  the  Senator  gave 
me,  and  he  did  not  advise  me  he  had  changed  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  asked  that 
the  clerk  state  the  amendment,  and  I  assumed  that  the 
Senator  would  change  the  amendment  as  the  clerk  read  It, 
as  the  rest  of  us  did.  | 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  was  my  fault,  then,  as  nearly  every- 
thing else  is. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  exclusion  of  hospitals, 
colleges,  or  universities  is  a  wise  provision.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  specify  what  is  excluded,  because  when  we  under- 
take to  specify  what  is  excluded,  we  may  forget  a  himdred 
things  which  ought  to  be,  but  which  we  cannot  think  of  at 
the  time,  and  if  the  law  were  enacted  in  this  form  all  that 
could  possibly  be  excluded  wotild  be  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  draft  I  have  written  off  Is 
any  better  than  the  others,  perhaps  it  is  worse;  but  I  have 
written  off  something  which  I  think  covers  the  situation. 

On  page  4,  line  17 — and  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  botli  the  Senators  to  this — ^I  propose  to  insert: 

Provided,  That  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  mbeectlon  for 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  any  existing  lactory.  mUl.  or 
plant  engaged  In  the  production  of  goods,  wares,  or  commodities 
for  sale  In  trade  or  commerce,  nor  for  the  establishment  of  any 
public  utility  which  would  comf>ete  with  an  existing  utility  giving 
adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates,  subject  to  legal  regulation. 
nnleoB  the  Public  Works  Commissioner,  after  public  hearings. 
•dvlaes  that  an  offer  has  been  made  tn  good  faith  to  purchase  such 
existing  facilities  at  a  fair  price,  aod  that  such  ofler  haa  not  beca 
accepted. 
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^^^  seems  to  me  that  Is  direct.    It  says  what  we  mean. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  I  have  had  no  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  amendment,  but  from  the  Senator's 
reading  of  the  proix)Sal,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  unnecessary  to 
include  provision  for  a  public  hearing  and  all  that.  If  the 
Senator  provides  that  it  shall  be  illegal  and  improper,  stop 
at  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  that  Secretary  Ickes  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  holding  public  hearings  whenever  these 
matters  have  come  up.  I  raised  the  same  objection  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
but  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Ickes 
bad  really  established  the  practice  of  holding  public  hear- 
ings, and  I  could  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  see  no  objection  to  a  public  hearing.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  make  my  position  understood,  but  there 
la  in  my  mind  a  definite  difference  between  putting  that 
into  the  law,  and  lasting  a  foundation  for  expensive,  long- 
drawn-out  litigation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  public  hearing  would 
be  necessarily  long  drawn  out. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Let  him  hold  a  public  hearing  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  city  authorities  and  the  owners  of 
the  public  utility  would  come  l)efore  the  Commissioner,  and, 
on  one  side,  contend  that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  buy  at 
a  fair  price,  and.  on  the  other,  they  could  contend  that  the 
price  was  not  fair;  and  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
would  decide. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  that  if  we  had  had  any  trouble 
along  that  line  in  the  past  with  a  public  utility,  if  there  had 
been  any  indication  of  any  trouble  of  that  kind,  there  would 
be  some  foundation  for  inserting  such  a  provision,  but  there 
has  not  been. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  there  is  force  to  the  suggestion, 
and  I  entertained  the  idea  myself.  I  do  not  really  think 
the  provision  is  necessary.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  he  able  to 
get  together  on  language  which  shoiold  go  into  the  bill. 
Many  Senators  do  not  think  any  such  amendment  should 
be  added.  Some  think  we  should  eliminate  altogether  any 
reference  to  public  utilities,  and  others  do  not;  so  I  was 
making  an  effort  to  frame  language  which  would  accomplish 
"X  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do,  language  which  would  seem  to 
^be  more  direct  and  to  the  point,  because  it  would  contain  no 
kind  of  preamble,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  As 
I  caught  the  reading  of  the  amendment  the  Senator  proposes, 
it  provided  that  "no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  any  existing  factory, 
mill,  or  plant." 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator's  proposal  is  not  open  to 
the  same  criticism  he  has  made  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  for  in  the  bill  there  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  know,  which  provides  for  a  loan  to  any  individual 
or  corporation  for  the  establishment  of  any  mill  or  plant,  but 
only  to  States  and  subdivisions  of  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  that  there  is  nothing  which  au- 
thorizes a  loan  to  a  city  to  establish  a  factory  to  make  shoes, 
or  anything  else,  but  someone  seems  to  fear  that  lurking  in 
the  bill  somewhere  is  such  authority  to  make  loans  which 
might  be  used  to  establish  plants  to  compete  with  existing 
private  industry,  and  I  want  to  clear  that  up.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  here  granting  such  power;  but  if  anyone 
fears  there  is,  we  ought  to  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  do  not  think  anyone  fears  it  except  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  feared  it  in 
the  committee,  and  still  entertains  that  fear,  apparently;  but 
no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  does. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  between  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  would  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Wyoming,  because 
the  substitute  is  adequate 
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I  do  not  think  the  language  in 
I  do  not  think  we  can  safely 
name  two  or  three  things  wfe  will  exempt,  because  we  know 
the  legal  maxim  inclusio  uni  is  est  exclusio  alterius.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  stated  I  h^pe  the  substitute  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Danaher]  in  the  nature  of 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyominjg 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
nun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

The  legislative  clerk  called 


The  question  is  on  agree- 

Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 

substitute  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  OMahoney]. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 


ators  answered  to  their  nami  s 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roa 
the  roll  and  the  following  Sen- 


Adams 

Davis 

La  FoUette 

Russell 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lodge 

Schwartz 

Aiistm 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Schwellenbacb 

Bailey 

George 

Lundeen 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Slattery 

Barbour 

GUlette 

McKellar 

Smith 

BarUey 

Green 

Maloney 

Stewart 

BUbo 

Guffey 

Mead 

Taft 

Bone 

Gurney 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bridges 

Hale 

Minton 

Townsend 

Bulow 

Hatch 

Murray 

Truman 

Burke 

Hayden 

Neely 

Tydlngs 

Byrd 

Herring 

Norrls 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

HIU 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Holman 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Holt 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Clark.  Idaho 

Hughes 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Mo. 

John.son,  Colo. 

Radcllffe 

White 

Etanaher 

King 

Reed 

names 


Pre  sident. 


The   PRESIDENT   pro   t^pore 
having  answered  to  their 

The  clerk  will  again  state 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr. 
suggestion  of  the  Senator 
out  the  words  "or  expenditu 

The  Legislative  Clerk 
by  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  as  modified 
following  as  a  substitute: 

No  funds  or  loans  shall  be 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
for  use  by  any  such  agency  or 
construct,   relocate,   or  expand 
mercial  enterprise  which  Is  or 
competition  with  any  existing 
provided  the  limitation  herein 
for  a  public  hospital,  college,  ci 


Seventy-five   Senators 
a  quonim  is  present, 
the  pending  amendment. 

in  conformity  with  the 

f^om  Kentucky,  I  have  stricken 

e"  where  they  occur. 

I  lieu  of  the  amendment  offered 

Mr.  Danaher  proposes  the 


made 


available  under  this  subsection 
)ubllc  body,  or  to  any  corporation, 
corporation  to  purchase,  establish, 
any  mill,  factory,  plant,  or  com- 
will  be  as  a  result  of  such  loan  in 
industry  or  commercial  enterprise, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  loan 
university. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teripore.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Danaher]  in  the  nature  of  );  substitute  for  the  amendment 

Wyoming,  as  modified. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  ask  fo"  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (When  his  na^e  was  called) 
eral   pair  with   the   junior 
Logan]. 


I  have  a  gen- 
Senator  from   Kentucky    [Mr. 
I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Gibson],  who  if  present,  would  vote  as  I  am 
about  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea. 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  najme  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  f n  m  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Smathers  1  and  will  vot;.  I  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GUFFEY  (when  his  nune  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
on  this  vote  with  the  junioi  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ToBEYl.  If  present,  th;  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea."  If  at  libei  ty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay. 
The  roll  call  was  concludtd. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  is  absent  be;ause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  [Reynolds]  are  absent,  due  to 
Illness  in  their  families. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sm.\t}hers],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Lee],  and  the  jSenator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison]  are  detained  on    mportant  public  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr.  Donaeky].  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thokas]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lundeen],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  are 
detained  on  official  business.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  announce  the  following  general 
pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison];  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Shipstead]  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass];  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  ;  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Frazier]  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller]  ;  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Nye]  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24,  nays  44,  as  follows: 


Austin 

Bailey 

Bta-bour 

Bridges 

Byrd 

Capper 

Adams 

Andrews 

Bankhead 

BarUey 

BUbo 

Bone 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrnes 

Chavea 


YEAS— 24 

Danaher  Holt 

Davis  Lodge 

Gerry  Maloney 

Oumey  Norris 

Hale  Radcllffe 

Hnlman  Heed 

NAYS— 44 

dark.  Idaho  Johnson.  Oolo. 

Clark,  Mo.  La  FoUette 

Downey  Lucas 

Ellender  McCarran 

George  McKeUar 

GUlette  Mead 

Green  Minton 

Hatch  Murray 

Herring  O'Mahoney 

HiU  Pittman 

Hughes  Russell 

NOT  VOrXNG — 28 
Logan 


Glass 

G\iffey 

Harrison 

Hayden 

Johnson,  Calif 

King 

Lee 


Lundeen 

McN&ry 

MUler 

Neely 

Nye 

Overton 


Taft 

Townsend 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Walsh 

White 


8ch  warts 

Scbwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Slattery 

Smith 

Stewart 

Thomas.  Utah 

Trxmian 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wheeler 

Pepper 

Reynolds 

Shipstead 

Smathers 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Tobey 

WUey 


Ashurst 

Borah 

Caraway 

ConnaUy 

Donahey 

Prazler 

Gibson 

So  Mr.  Damahcr's  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  OlIilAHONrr's  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  recurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Ol^iA- 
eoney]  as  modified. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

Tlie  3^as  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
That  pair  has  been  transferred  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers].    I  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan].  Not  knowing  how  he 
would  vote,  I  withhold  my  vote.  If  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  and  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoNNALLYl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Arizona  and  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ashurst  and  Mr.  Reynolds]  are  absent  due  to  illness  in 
their  families. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers  1,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Lee],  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison]  are  detained  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  frcMn 
Virginia    [Mr.   Glass],   the   Senator   from   Arkansas    [Mr. 


MiLLBBl,  the  Senator  from  Kentodky  [Mr.  Logan  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Nikly],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Overton},  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Kino]  Is  detained  on  ofBclal 
business.  I  am  informed  that  if  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "jrea." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  following  pcUrs:  The  Sena- 
tor frwn  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  with  the  Senator  from  Mte- 
sissippi  [Mr.  Harrison]  ;  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [MT. 
Frazier]  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller];  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Seopstkad]  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!  :  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]; 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]. 

If  present,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson] 
would  vote  "yea":  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely]  would  vote  "nay";  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Shipstead]  would  vote  "yea";  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr,  Frazier]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46,  nays  24.  as  follows: 

yeas— 46 


Adams 

capper 

Holt 

Slattery 

Andrews 

Chavei 

Hughes 

Smith 

Bailey 

Clark.  Idaho 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Taft 

Bankhead 

Clark.  Mo. 

LiKas 

Towneend 

Barbour 

Downey 

McCarran 

Tydlngs 

Barkley 

George 

Maloney 

Vandetiljerf 

Bridges 

Gerry 

Murray 

Van  Nuys 

Brown 

Gillette 

O'Mahoney 

Wagnsr 

Bulow 

Hale 

Pittman 

Walsh 

Burke 

Hatch 

Radcllffa 

White 

Byrd 

Herring 

Reed 

Byrnes 

Holman 

Schwarts 

NAYS— 34 

Austin 

Gumey 

McKeUar 

Schwellenbaeh 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Mead 

Sheppard 

Bone 

HtU 

Minton 

Stewart 

Danaher 

La  FoUette 

Norrls 

Thomas,  Utali 

EUender 

Lodge 

Pepper 

Truman 

Green 

Lundeen 

RusaeU 

Wheeler 

NOT  VOTXNO— 26 

Ashurst 

GltMon 

Losan 

ShipstSitd 

Borah 

Glass 

McNary 

Smathers 

Caraway 

Gviffey 

MUler 

Connally 

Harrison 

Neely 

Tobey 

Davis 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Nye 

WUey 

Donahey 

iring 

Overton 

Frazier 

Lee 

Reynold! 

So  Mr.  OTkiAHONEY's  amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  from  day  to  day  I  think 
practically  all  Senators  have  hoped  that  we  might  dispose 
of  the  pending  measure  before  we  adjourned  on  each  par- 
ticular day.  That  was  true  yesterday.  It  has  been  true 
today.  We  have  made  practically  no  progress,  having 
adopted  one  amendment  after  8  hours  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  undercur- 
rent, which  I  cannot  locate  or  describe,  which  is  ctuslng  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  drift.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  reach  an  agreement.  Ansrway, 
I  Shan  try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  assuming  that  we  shall  recess 
until  Monday,  that  beginning  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  Monday  next  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once 
or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  the  bill,  or  more  than  once  or 
longer  than  15  minutes  on  any  amendment;  and  that  at  an 
hour  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Senate  shall  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  a  stiggestion  for  an  amendment  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  in  the  following  respects: 

First,  that  in  respect  of  the  amendments  proposed,  we  ex- 
clude from  the  limitation  any  amendment  affecting  the  high- 
way provisions  of  the  bill  which  have  been  stricken  out. 
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Second,  that  a  limitation  be  not  placed  upon  the  time 
of  voting,  but  only  upon  the  duration  of  time  of  debate  by 
any  Senator  upon  the  bill  or  upon  any  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  why  any  pos- 
sible highway  amendment  should  be  put  on  a  pedestal  and 
exempted  from  the  rule  applying  to  other  amendments.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  highway 
amendment  will  be  offered.  I  have  reiterated  that  state- 
ment over  and  over  again.  I  suppose  nothing  would  be  lost 
by  agreeing  to  exempt  one  if  some  Senator  should  offer  it. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  heretofore  included  the  exemption,  I 
have  no  objection  to  doing  so  now.  However,  in  view  of  the 
length  of  time  the  bill  has  occupied,  there  should  be  a  time 
fixed  to  vote  on  Monday. 

r^.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  of  debate.  I  think  the  debate  has  been  very 
extensive.  For  nearly  a  week  we  have  been  in  session  from 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  11  o'clock  or  later  at  night. 
The  bill  certainly  has  been  discussed  in  full  detail,  largely 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  himself, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  not  say  qiiite  that.  I  did  take 
some  time  at  first. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  net  objecting  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  taking  as  much  time  as  he  pleases,  but  I  do 
object  to  the  idea  of  fixing  a  time  to  vote  on  a  bill  of  this  very 
diffuse  natiu-e.  In  view  of  the  varied  form  which  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  have  taken  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tie 
our  hands  and  possibly  create  such  a  situation  that  amend- 
ments of  very  great  import  might  be  offered  at  the  very  last 
moment  before  5  o'clock,  and  be  pending  at  the  hour  of  5 
o'clock,  without  any  opportunity  to  debate  them. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  dispose  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
every  other  Senator  is  anxious  to  bring  about  disposition  of 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  I  have  not 
taken  any  time  in  the  debate;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  situation  of  possibly  being  confronted 
with  many  amendments  of  great  import  to  a  bill  of  such  dif- 
fuse nature  without  having  an  opportunity  to  debate  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  subject 
Is  not  so  diffuse  now  as  it  was  when  we  started. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  true;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  widely  it  may  be  diffused  at  5  o'clock  Monday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If,  after  all  the  debate  which  has  been 
In  progress  on  the  bill  during  the  past  week,  in  sessions 
which  have  lasted  11  or  42  hours  a  day.  the  important 
amendments  which  might  be  offered  to  it  have  not  been 
conjui-ed  up.  and  could  not  be  until  5  o'clock,  a  rather 
peculiar  situation  is  presented. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that 
with  the  rather  drastic  limitation  on  debate  of  15  minutes 
on  the  bill  and  15  minutes  on  any  amendment,  the  process 
of  arriving  at  a  disposition  will  move  along  suflQciently 
speedily  without  attempting  arbitrarily  at  this  time  to  fix  an 
hoiur  at  which  to  vote?  No  Senator  has  any  desire  to  fili- 
buster to  delay  the  bill.  I  think  the  limitation  on  debate 
will  operate  to  bring  the  measure  to  a  sufficiently  speedy 
conclusion  without  at  this  time  fixing  an  hour  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  A  request  for  an  exemption  from  the 
rule  has  been  suggested  as  to  certain  amendments.  It  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  some  of  us  during  the  day  that 
an  amendment  proposed  last  evening,  and  voted  down,  might 
be  revived  in  another  form.  I  refer  to  the  amendment  per- 
taining to  silver.  I  would  not  and  could  not  consent  to  a 
limitation  of  debate  if  such  an  amendment  were  offered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
cannot  obtain  any  agreement  at  this  time,  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 


Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr. 
are  to  vote  on.     There  is 

Several  Senators.    Vote 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    We 
the  floor, 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDEI^T  pro  teihpore 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

The  Chief  Clerk.    At 
to  insert  the  following  new 


President,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
nothing  before  the  Senate, 
(in  the  bill! 

caniot  very  well  vote  while  I  have 

the  desk  an  amendment,  which 


zation  for  political  purj)osej 


to  any  political  candidate  or 
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The  amendment  offered 
will  be  stated, 
end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
section: 


for  any  person  to  contribute  to 
election,  or  to  any  political  com- 
imounts  paid  as  dues,  assessments, 
jrganlzation.  lodge,  or  group,  unleaa 
were  paid  by  such  members  for  the 
candidate,  political  committee, 
had  actual  knowledge  that  the 
to  be  used  solely  for  such  purpose, 
terms  "candidate,"  "election,"  and 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  in 

Practices  Act,  1925. 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tl.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not  more 


men  ibers 


Sbc.  20.  (a)  It  shall  be  imlavftil 
any  candidate  for  office  at  anj 
mlttee  or  political  party,  any 
or  fees  by  the  members  of  any 
said  dues,  assessments,  or  fees 
sole  purpose  of  aiding  a  particular 
or  political  party,  and  such 
amounts  so  paid  by  them  were 
As  used   in   this  section,   the 
"political  committee"  shall  have 
section  302  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 

(b)   Any  person  who  violate^ 
tlon  shall  be, fined  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Presiflent.  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment really  needs  any  explanation  on  my  part.  It  does  not 
prevent  any  member  of  any  organization,  or  any  organization 
itself,  from  collecting  dues  from  the  members  of  the  organi- 


t  lan 


It  provides  only  that  if  dues 


are  collected  for  general  purposes,  they  may  not  be  given 


o  any  political  party;  but  assess- 


ments and  dues  may  be  pai(  by  members,  and  the  organiza- 
tions may  give  them  over  to  political  parties  or  to  candidates, 
if  the  members  know  they  afe  contributed  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

I  have  modified  the  amendment  since  I  first  broached  it, 
because  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gttffey]  made 
the  statement  that  in  laj  t  year's  gubernatorial  election 
assessments  were  made  by  lertain  groups  and  organizations 
for  jwlitical  purposes  with  the  knowledge  of  the  members 
thereof.  That  could  be  doie  under  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  only  pro!  libit  taking  general  funds  which 
were  not  contributed  for  pol  tical  purposes  and  handing  them 
over  by  those  at  the  top  of    he  organization. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  ob;  action  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten  pore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offers  d  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings], 

The  amendment  was  agre  ed  to, 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  from  this  time  forward  —with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  agreement  Is  entered  iito  the  Senate  will  recess  until 
Monday — during  the  remaii  ider  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than 
15  minutes  on  the  bill,  or  n  ore  than  once  or  longer  than  15 
minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten  pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  acting  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Austin]  is  temporarily  absent,  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
wait  vmtil  he  arrives.    He  w  11  be  here  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Of  cours  i,  that  carries  with  it  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  immortal  road  p  roposition,  which  has  been  here- 
tofore discussed, 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  the  leader  now .    Let  him  answer, 

Mr.  AUSTIN  entered  the  '  :hamber.  . 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  will  r  jpeat  my  request,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  '  he  further  consideration  of  this 
bill  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than 
15  minutes  on  the  bill,  or  n  ore  than  once  or  longer  than  15 
minutes  on  any  amendmeni ,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
a  road  amendment  is  offered  it  will  be  excluded  from  the 
agreement, 

Mr,  BYRD,  An  amendmi  nt  dealing  with  roads,  bridges,  or 
timnels. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten  ipore.    Is  there  objection? 
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Mr,  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  Is  on  con- 
dition that  the  Senate  will  recess  until  Monday. 

Mr,  BARKLEY,  I  am  planning  to  move  a  recess.  We 
have  some  little  preliminaries  to  dispose  of  first;  but  there 
will  be  no  further  discussion  of  this  bill,  I  think. 

Mr,  AUSTIN,  With  that  understanding,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  Is  so  ordered, 

EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Denis  W.  Delaney.  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  Work  Projects  Administrator  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry  post- 
masters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Francis  M, 
Shea  to  be  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral  in  charge  of  the 
Claims  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

THE    JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Howard  L. 
Doyle  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Francis  Bowes 
Sayre  to  be  United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

■nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Leo  T,  Crow- 
ley to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Phillips  lee 
Goldsborough  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed, 

Mr,  WAGNER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominations  of 
Mr,  Crowley  and  Mr,  Goldsborough. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

COLLECTOR  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Henry  J. 
Willingham  to  be  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
District  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

COAST   GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Fred  A, 
Nichols  to  be  captain. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 
T.yyxry 65» 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Roderick  S. 
Patch  to  be  commander. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Charles  R. 
Peele  to  be  district  commander,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  obJecUon,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS NOMINATIONS   REJECTED       I 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  first  three  nominations, 
adversely  reported,  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  nominations  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  James  Walter 
Morrow  to  be  postmaster  at  Iberia,  Mo, 

The  nomination  was  rejected.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Amy  Foster  to 
be  postmaster  at  Warrensburg,  Mo, 

The  nomination  was  rejected,  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Charles  A. 
OTDonnell  to  be  postmaster  at  Frackville,  Pa. 

The  nomination  was  rejected, 

POSTMASTERS — NOMINATIONS   CONFIRMED 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining nominations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered, 

IN  THE  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  WALSH,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  promo- 
tions and  appointments  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

That  concludes  the  calendar. 

JOHN  J.  WELCH  AND  RAYMOND  A.  KENNEDY — RECONSIDERATION  AND 

CONFIRMATION 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  re- 
jecting the  nomination  of  John  J.  Welch  to  be  postmaster 
at  Deerfield.  HI.,  and  the  nomination  of  Raymond  A.  Ken- 
nedy to  be  postmaster  at  Libertyville,  Dl.,  be  reconsidered, 
with  a  view  to  asking  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
votes  rejecting  the  nominations  are  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  now  move  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
firmed, ; 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  are  confirmed. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p,  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  July  31,  1939, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed   by  the  Senate  July  29 
(leffislative  day  of  July  25).  1939       j 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Francis  M.   Shea   to   be   Assistant   Attorney   General   in 
charge  of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
United  States  Attorney  ; 

Howard  L.  Doyle  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois. 
United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippznk  Islands 

Francis  Bowes  Sajrre  to  be  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Leo  T.  Crowley  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Phillips  Lee  Goldsbcrough  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 

Henry  J.  Willingham  to  be  collector  of  Internal  revenue  for 
the  district  of  Alabama. 

Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Pred  A.  Nichols  to  be  captain. 

Roderick  S.  Patch  to  be  commander. 

Charles  R,  Peele  to  be  district  commander,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 

Works  Projects  Administration 

lit.  Col.  Philip  Mathews  to  be  Work  Projects  Administrator 
for  Penmylvania. 

Appointments,  by  Transfer,  in  the  Regular  Army 
to  air  corps 

First  Lt.  William  Denton  Calmes. 

First  Lt.  Robert  Thomas  Crowder. 

First  Lt.  Nicholas  Tate  Perkins. 

Second  Lt.  Glenn  Preston  Anderson.  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Harvey  Pettibone  Barnard,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Merrick  Bayer. 

Second  Lt.  William  Hugh  Blanchard. 

Second  Lt.  George  Arthur  Bosch. 

Second  Lt.  Joe  Reese  Brabson,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Allen  Breitweiser. 

Second  Lt.  William  Peek  Brett. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  John  Bruton. 

Second  Lt.  Sherwood  Ernest  Buckland. 

Second  Lt.  Nicholas  Horace  Chavasse. 

Second  Lt.  Louis  Edward  Colra,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  John  Boddie  Coleman. 

Second  Lt.  Castex  Paul  Conner, 

Second  Lt.  Fred  Murray  Dean. 

Second  Lt.  Edward  George  DeHart. 

Second  Lt.  Carter  Eugene  Duncan. 

Second  Lt.  Wallace  Stafford  Ford. 

Second  Lt.  Wilham  Henry  Frederick,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Felix  Moses  Hardison. 

Second  Lt.  Bertram  CowgiU  Harrison. 

Second  Lt.  Philip  Robert  Hawes. 

Second  Lt.  John  Bennet  Herboth.  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Gregory  Hoisington,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  John  Robert  Hopson. 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Charles  Huglin. 

Second  Lt.  James  Hoiace  Isbell. 

Second  Lt.  Lloyd  Earl  Johnson,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Howard  Doan  Kenzie. 

Second  Lt.  William  Brett  Kleffer. 

Second  Lt.  William  Keith  Kincaid. 

Second  Lt.  Omar  Ellsworth  Knox. 

Second  Lt.  Leland  Oscar  Krug. 

Second  Lt.  Maurice  Rasrmond  Lemon. 

Second  Lt.  Milton  Edward  Lipps. 

Second  Lt.  Ralph  Brown  Lister. 

Second  Lt.  James  Rhea  Luper. 

Second  Lt.  Clifford  Field  Macomber. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Carleton  McBride. 

Second  Lt.  Vincent  Morgan  Miles,  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  John  Dean  Moorman. 

Second  Lt.  Harry  Cornelius  Morrison. 

Second  Lt.  William  Folwcll  Neff. 

Second  Lt.  Ashley  Burdett  Packard. 

Second  Lt.  Shelby  Young  Palmer.  Jr. 

Second  Lt.  Littleton  James  Pardue. 

Second  Lt.  Alexander  Bruce  Pendleton. 

Second  Lt.  Douglas  Clinton  Poihamus. 

Second  Lt.  Paul  Theodore  Preuss. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Claude  Reddoch,  JK, 

Second  Lt.  James  W^iliis  Rhymes. 

Second  Lt.  Harris  Edward  Rogner. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  William  Rulkbettei^ 
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Second  Lt.  Gabriel  Caldwell  Russell. 
Second  Lt.  John  Dale  Rya;  i. 
Second  Lt.  Donald  Ward  £  aunders. 
Second  Lt.  Charles  Winfield  Sherburne. 
Second  Lt.  Albert  Peterson  Sights,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  Gibson  Emerson!  Sisco,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  William  Kennet  i  Skaer. 
Second  Lt.  Robert  Lee  Sni<  er. 
Second  Lt.  John  Herbert  S  )angler. 
Second  Lt.  Prescott  Miner  I  Jpicer. 
Second  Lt.  Prank  Pleasant!  Sturdivant. 
Second  Lt.  Morris  Frederici :  Taber. 
Second  Lt.  Benjamin  Marci  :s  Tarver,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  Hugh  Douglas  \  Wallace. 
Second  Lt.  Joseph  Breece  V  ells. 
Second  Lt.  Laurence  Edwai  d  Wemberg. 
Second  Lt.  Edward  Joseph  Yo|k. 
Second  Lt.  Charles  Mathis  5foung. 
Second  Lt.  Robert  Alan  Zaiser. 
Second  Lt.  Virgil  Lee  ZoUer 

TO  quarter  tCASTER  CORPS 

Maj.  Rohland  Andrew  Iske-. 
First  Lt.  Carleton  Merritt  C  llifford. 

Promotion  in  tiie  Regular  Army 
Leonidas  Lee  Koontz  to  b;  major.  Air  Corps. 

Appointment  to  Temporary  ;  Iank  in  the  Air  Corps,  in  the 

Regular  Army 

Ernest  Starkey  Moon  to  be 


iiajor. 

IN  THE  Navy 
captaiTis 


Promotions 
To  be 
Carleton  H.  Wright 
Ralph  S.  Wentworth 
Lunsford  L.  Hunter 

To  be  c6(mmaTiders 
George  H.  Mills 
Kendall  S.  Reed 

To  be  lieutendnt 
Davis,  Jr. 
Lockhart 
Seay 


William  V 
Robert  G. 
Erskine  A. 
John  C.  Daniel 
Braxton  Rhodes 
Louis  T.  Young 
Charles  R.  Skinner 
Charles  R.  Woodson 


To  be 


George  R.  Stone 

To  be  lieutenaT^s 
Paul  C.  Stlmson 
George  A.  Wagner,  Jr. 


Michael  V.  MacKenzie 
Richard  P.  Wilson 
Donald  W.  Miller 
George  N.  Thompson,  Jr 
Everett  P.  Kirch 
Lewis  L.  HajTies 
Tom  T.  Flaherty 
Daniel  W.  Boone 
John  B.  MacGregor 
Reginald  R.  Rambo 
Benjamin  B.  Langdon 
Aubrey  C.  Stahr 
Samuel  H.  Oliver 
Mark  S.  Curtis 
Martin  E.  Conti 
Arthur  M.  Barrett 
Vincent  M.  Dungan 
Richard  L.  Fruin 
Paul  H.  Morton 
Clifford  A.  Stevenson 
John  V.  Prevost 


Edward  E.  Pare 
Frederick  B.  Kauffman 
commanders 


Roy  M.  Signer 
M3Ton  E.  Thomas 
John  P.  Bennington 
Ralph  H.  Wishard 
Harold  R.  Stevens 
Alfred  H.  Richards 
Bumice  L.  Rutt 
Victor  D.  Long 

leutenant 


(junior  grade) 
Sherman  "E"  Wright,  Jr. 
David  Zabriskie,  Jr. 


To  be  assiSi  ant  surgeons 


John  R.  Marron 
Charles  S.  Hascall,  Jr. 
Harry  N.  Kirban 
George  L.  Tabor,  Jr. 
Lester  J.  Pope 
Edward  P.  Irons 
Joseph  J.  Timmes 
Russell  E.  Hanlon 
Lynn  S.  Beals,  Jr. 
Samuel  C.  White 
John  E.  Nardioi 
Martin  Cooperman 
Alvin  J.  Paulosky 
John  W.  Thomas 
Otto  C.  Baumgarten 
James  K.  Van  Deventer 
Bruce  L.  Kendall 
Harry  T.  Stradford 
Wilfrid  D.  McCusker 
Thomas  F.  Wright 
DeSales  G.  DuVigneaud 


1939 

Carl  N.  Ekman 
Philip  C.  Guzzetta,  Jr. 
Paul  Deranian 
William  J.  James 
Phillips  L.  Claud 
George  M.  Hutto 
Vincent  F.  Biondo 
Elvin  E.  Keeton 
Norman  E.  King 
Ferdinand  V.  Berley 
James  Crawford 
Hugh  V.  O'ConneU 
Lester  L.  Smith 
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Alton  C.  Bookout 
James  P.  Handley,  Jr. 
Haydon  Rochester 
Leonard  H.  Barber 
John  G.  Feder 
John  H.  Cox 
Arthur  E.  Gulick 
Jaroud  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
Horace  D.  Warden 
LesUe  W.  Langs 
Edward  T.  Bjme 
Jacob  G.  Hebble  3d 


James  A.  Stuart 
Shelton  C.  Zem 


MARINE    CORPS 

To  be  majors 

Frank  D.  Weir 

Reginald  H.  Ridgely,  Jr. 
To  be  captains 


Clarence  O.  Cobb 
Sidney  S.  Wade 

To  be  first 
Bryghte  D.  Godbold 
Noah  J.  Rodeheffer 
Stuart  M.  Charlesworth 
Robert  F.  Scott 


lieutenants 
Thomas  C 
Richard  A 
John  B.  Heles 
Erma  A.  Wright 


Moore,  Jr. 
Evans 


To  be  second  lieutenants 


Roger  S.  Bruford 
Lee  A.  Christoffersen 
Frank  H.  Collins 
Richard  M.  Day 
George  T.  Fowler 
Louis  L.  Frank 
Elmer  L.  Gilbert 
Joseph  A.  Gray 
Ralston  R.  Hannas,  Jr. 
John  D.  Howard 
Robert  W.  Kaiser 
Howard  E.  King 
William  D.  Masters 


Robert  C.  McDonough 
Louis  Metzger 
William  G.  Muller.  Jr. 
Martin  E.  W.  Oelrich 
Ralph  R.  Penick 
Richard  Quiglsy 
John  T.  Rooney 
Lester  A.  Schade 
Norman  E.  Sparling 
Lyman  D.  Spurlock 
Curtis  R.  Vander  Heyden 
LiTidon  Vivrette 
Tom  R.  Watts 


Postmasters 

ARIZONA 

Harriet  C.  Dean,  Duncan. 
Linnie  N.  Smith.  McNary. 
Albert  H.  Adams,  Scottsdale. 

ARKANSAS 

Arthur  Woodward.  Gentry. 
Frederick  Guy  Mabrey,  Leslie, 

COLORADO 

Neville  George  Parsons,  Central  City. 
Rudolph  G.  Verzuh.  Crested  Butte. 
Agnes  J.  Beynon.  Frederick. 
Esther  M.  Stanley,  Gypsiom. 
James  A.  Tinsley,  Lakewood. 
Arthur  L.  Carlson.  Wellington. 

ILLINOIS 

John  J.  Welch,  Deerfield. 
Raymond  A.  Kennedy,  Libertyville. 

KENTUCKY 

Jesse  B.  Pope,  Brooksville. 
William  H.  Cundiff,  Cadiz. 
Jack  Smith.  Campton. 
Nannie  G.  Wocdson,  Eddj^lle. 
Mary  Christine  Willett,  Fancy  Farm. 
Lula  M.  Stuart,  Glendale. 
Darwin  N.  White,  Hazel. 
Robert  W.  Vinson.  Louisa. 
Peter  T.  Colgan,  Middlesboro. 
Harry  Imes  Sledd.  Murray. 
Sister  Marie  M.  LeBray,  Nazareth. 
J.  Wise  Higgins,  SalyersviUe. 
Milton  Ashby,  Sebree. 


Byron  P.  Boyd.  Sedalia. 
Mary  K.  Diersing.  Shively. 
William  Tyler  Smith,  TaylorsvIIle. 
Coy  B.  Reynolds,  Wajmesburg. 
Kathryn  E.  Stewart,  West  Paducah. 
Beulah  M.  Matheus.  Whitesville. 

MICmGAM 

Arthur  A.  Weng.  Daggett. 
Claude  E.  Cady.  Lansing. 
Matthew  Max,  Ypsilanti. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  Frank  Irving.  Ackerman. 
John  B.  Glenn.  Brookville. 
Pink  Hardy.  Bruce. 
Ralph  D.  Sigler.  Bucatumm. 
Sarah  R.  Lee,  CarroUton. 
Harry  S.  McGehee,  Centreville. 
Pink  H.  Morrison,  Heidelberg. 
Mary  D.  McMahen,  Holcomb. 
Anice  N.  Graves,  Houlka. 
Billie  B.  Boyd,  McCool. 
Samuel  P.  Carter.  Quitman. 
Olive  Alexander.  Rolling  Fork. 
Erma  L.  Morris.  Seminary. 
Horace  E.  Wilkinson.  Shelby. 
John  L.  Owen.  Utica. 

IdSSOUIX 

June  C.  Lankford.  Adrian. 
Waller  W.  Eubank.  Madison. 

NEVADA 

Elva  I.  Hermansen.  East  Ely. 

NEW  YORK 

Pricilla  A.  Fairbank.  Ashvllle. 

John  L.  Purcell,  Aurora. 

Claude  E.  Shill.  Avoca. 

Benjamin  F.  GrifiBn.  Camillus. 

Leon  H.  Ingersoll,  Cinclnnatus. 

John  Roe.  East  Durham. 

George  S.  Hart.  Freeville. 

John  W.  Masterson.  Harmon-on-Hudson. 

George  Heal.  Holley. 

Thomas  R.  Morris,  Dion. 

Elwyn  S.  Slough ter,  Ithaca. 

William  H.  McLaughlin.  Little  Palls. 

George  J.  McGovem.  Madison. 

Gordon  E.  DeVille,  Ontario. 

Robert  A.  Lundy.  Ray  Brook. 

Grace  M.  Dibble.  Richmondville. 

Julian  E.  McVean.  Scottsville. 

Gertrude  M.  Ackert.  West  Park. 

Albert  B.  Sabin,  Wolcott. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Coral  I.  Ware,  Amidon. 
Anna  Holkesvik,  Carson. 
Harry  L.  Morrow,  Drake. 
Agnes  S.  Reynolds.  Edmore. 
Eveljm  L.  Swank.  Egeland. 
Winfield  S.  Hooper,  Fargo. 
Cecil  Wigness.  Fortuna. 
Jeannette  A.  Siegel,  Goldenvalley. 
Peter  L.  Freund.  Hope. 
John  P.  Mohr.  Wimbledon. 

OHIO 

Clarence  D.  Hindall.  Ada. 
Lulu  M.  Helphinstine,  Amsterdam. 
Henry  J.  Walter.  Archbold. 
Linn  G.  McKnight,  Buckeye  Lake. 
Edward  F.  Lawler.  CarroUton. 
Mary  E.  Perry,  Casta  lia. 
John  R.  Gunning.  Chillicothe. 
A.  Hulse  Hays.  Circleville. 
Curtis  D.  T.  Watts,  Crooksvllle. 
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Harris  O.  Stanley,  Damascus. 
Gerald  L.  Whaley,  Payette. 
John  P.  Watt,  Greenfield. 
Charles  L.  CoUett,  Ironton. 
Harry  C.  Lleurance,  Jamestown. 
Herman  H.  Montooth,  Leipsic 
William  J.  Moriarty,  Lorain. 
C.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Lyons. 
Ray  H.  Strouse,  McComb. 
Neal  D.  Roshon,  Medina. 
James  Woodward.  Mineral  Ridge. 
Albert  P.  McQuade.  New  Straitsville, 
John  O.  Entrikin,  North  Lima. 
Walter  R.  Williams,  Norwalk. 
Fred  L.  Decker,  Ostrander. 
Jessie  B.  McFadden,  Pataskala. 
Orville  C.  Ryan.  Peebles. 
William  W.  Norris,  Ripley. 
Ellsworth  E.  Pools,  StrongsviUe. 
Edward  T.  Brighton.  Sylvania. 
Loran  M.  Grooms,  West  Union. 
John  Kenneth  Paist,  Woodville. 

OKLAHOICA 

Poster  P.  Johnson.  Carter. 
Shelby  M.  Alexander,  Lone  Wolf. 

PTJERTO    RICO 

Alberto  Bravo,  Masraguez. 
George  P.  DePass,  San  Juan. 

tent;ess£> 
Howard  Long.  Kingsport. 
Charles  A.  Galloway.  Waynesboro. 

TEXAS 

William  G.  Bryan,  Avery. 

Luther  G.  Porter,  Bangs. 

Samuel  G.  Selkirk.  Jr.,  Bay  City. 

Hugh  B.  Edens,  Big  Lake. 

Lawrence  C.  Galbraith,  Big  Sandy. 

Maurene  W.  Steuart.  BlackweU. 

Harvey  L.  Pettit,  Bloomburg. 

Joseph  Edward  Johnson,  Brownwood. 

Albert  H.  Loyless,  Burleson. 

Arthur  K.  Tyson.  Calvert. 

Harry  McDonald  Thomson.  Coleman. 

Nadyne  McGehee,  CollinsvUle. 

Wilbur  D.  Hart,  Cooper, 

Clarence  H.  Nobles,  Deport. 

Leland  B.  Doshier,  Edcouch. 

William  H.  Wheeler,  E:ustace. 

Stanley  P.  Labus.  Pails  qity. 

James  P.  Atkinson,  Florence. 

Emmett  W.  Pack.  Garrison. 

Spencer  Boyd  Street.  Graham. 

Claude  H.  Hamilton,  Harlingen. 

Ross  Kenner,  Hemphill. 

John  Dunlop,  Houston. 

Baxter  Orr,  Idalou. 

Robert  L.  Peebles,  Lexington. 

Lula  J.  Moreland,  Lindale. 

Ralph  W.  Pord.  Linden. 

Sam  H.  Amsler,  McGregor. 

J.  William  Dyer,  Mabank. 

Edward  P.  Springer,  Matador. 

Effle  Viola  Haden,  Megargel. 

Benjamin  T.  Tucker,  Mercedes. 

Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald,  Miami. 

Augustus  S.  High  tower,  Millsap. 

Alva  O.  Dannelley,  MIrando  City. 

William  E.  McClintock,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Robert  H.  Patterson,  Mullen. 

Joe  December,  Orange  Grove. 

Grace  M.  Barnett,  Palacios. 

Mansel  R.  Coffee,  Perryton. 

Richard  J.  Bradford,  Pettus. 

Walter  S.  Martin.  Port  Arthur. 


Oliver  M.  Lamkin,  Rosenberg. 
Adlai  C.  Breustedt.  Seguin, 
Edmund  Herder,  Shiner. 
Grady  W.  Hodges,  Whitesboro. 
Oscar  W.  Stone,  Wolfe  Citj . 

VEl  MONT 

Alvarado  C.  Gibson,  Cavendish 
Charles  R.  Hazen,  Chester  Depot. 
John  M.  Jewell,  Proctorsvi:  le 

WASHINGTON 

Leland  P.  Nelson,  Elma. 

WEST  VniGINIA 

William  R.  Kincald.  Camefon 
Roscoe  Cook.  Lorado. 


Executive   nominations 

(.legislative  day 


James  Walter  Morrow  to 
State  of  Missouri. 

Amy  Foster  to  be  postmaster 
of  Missouri. 


Charles  A.  OTDonnell  to 
the  State  of  Peimsylvania. 


July  29 


REJE  ::tions 


renc 


ted    by    the   Senate   July    29 
of  July  25).  1939 

POSTiwSTERS 


MIS  SOURI 


36  postmaster  at  Iberia,  in  the 
at  Warrensburg,  In  the  State 


PENN!  YLVANIA 


postmaster  at  Frackville.  in 


HOUSE  OF  RE  'RESENTATIVES 


Saturday, 


[ULY  29,  1939 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 
Rev.    Clarkson   R.    Banes, 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 


noon. 

pastor    of    Waugh    Methodist 
)flfered  the  following  prayer: 


Our  gracious  Heavenly  Pit  her 
Jesus  Christ,  we  hvunbly  bow 
Tliee  as  our  Father.    We  ade 
with  Thy  love,  we  beseech  Tljec 
ing  to  our  faith. 

May  Thy  blessings  be  upo^ 
Thou  give  them  wisdom  in 
there  be  Thy  divine  guidanlce 
Nation,  and  may  our  peopi; 
May  the  gospel  of  rlghteousn  >ss 
claimed   throughout   our   laid 
borders  until  righteousness 

May  Thy  love  be  in  our 
live  that  the  spirit  of  love 
the  lives  of  others  with  whoiu 
us  when  we  have  gone  astr  ly 
way.    We  humbly  ask  in  the 


and  Father  of  our  Lord, 

in  Thy  presence  to  acknowledge 

Thy  children.    Look  upon  us 

,  and  richly  reward  us  accord- 

this  legislative  body,  and  wilt 

ill  of  their  deliberations.     May 

upon  all  the  affairs  of  our 

live  in  peace  and  happiness. 

and  of  brotherly  love  be  pro- 

and   even   beyond   our   own 

reign  everywhere. 

learts  this  day  and  may  we  so 

go  forth  from  our  lives  into 

we  come  in  contact.    Forgive 

,  and  lead  us  always  in  Thy 

name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 


s  lall 


Si  all 


FR  yu 


The  Journal  of  the 
approved. 

MESSAGE 

A  message  from  the  Senate 
clerks,  announced  that  the 
following  title,  in  which  th^ 
requested : 

S.2879.  An  act  to  authorise 
of  the  late  Arthur  Mortime] 
the  United  States  Navy. 

The  message  also  annoimc^d 
report  of  the  committee  of 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  (S.  188)  entitled  "Aii 
Istration  of  the  United  States 


procee  lings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 


PERMISSION  TO 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker 
dress  the  House  for  1  minut« . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SENATE 

by  Mr.  St.  Claire,  one  of  its 

lenate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 

concurrence  of  the  House  is 

the  posthumous  appointment 
Fields,  Jr.,  to  be  an  ensign  of 


that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing 
he  amendment  of  the  House  to 
act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes." 
,  ldoress  the  house 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 


objection  to  tiks  re<iuest  of  the 
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Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  at  times  to  recall  great 
events  in  the  world's  history.  Parliamentary  institutions  are 
menaced  by  various  movements.  I  wish  to  remind  the  House 
that  tomorrow  will  be  the  three  hundred  and  twentieth  anni- 
versary according  to  the  calendar,  old  style,  and  August  9 
will  be  the  three  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar,  new  style,  of  the  meeting  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the  New  World.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  a  Council  of  State,  made  up  of  the 
Governor  and  his  councilors,  and  of  another  body  consisting 
of  two  burgesses  chosen  out  of  each  town  hundred  or  other 
particular  plantation.  This  popular  body  was  known  as  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  For  the  first  time  a  legislative  body 
opened  its  session  with  prayer. 

extension  of  REMARKS 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  his- 
torical and  other  quotations.  I  shall  also  include  a  brief 
summary  of  the  laws  passed  at  the  first  legislative  assembly 
in  the  New  World. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

import   provisions   of   AGRICTTLTURAL   ADJtrSTMENT   ACT  OF    1033 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7171)  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  through  a  printer's  mistake 
the  word  "are"  was  left  out  of  line  11.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  insert  the  word  "are"  after  the  word  "or"  in  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   LATE   HONORABLE  SALVATORE   A.   COTTLLO 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I,  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  bill  before  us  today,  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  of  the  untimely  death  in  New  York  City  of 
one,  who  not  many  years  ago,  arrived  in  this  country  as  an 
immigrant  boy — a  man  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  New  York — a  member  of  the  bar — the  first  native 
of  Italy  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  to  serve  on  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  bench  who, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  first  14-year  term,  was  relected 
with  the  endorsement  of  all  parties  and  received  the  largest 
vote  given  that  year  to  a  judicial  candidate,  who  during  his 
judicial  career  naturalized  more  than  30,000  persons,  who 
spent  a  whole  life  in  public  service  and  whose  passing  shocks 
his  friends — Supreme  Court  Justice  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo — his 
star  rises  tonight,  an  immigrant,  yes,  but  an  American,  for 
are  we  not  immigrants  all — Americans  all. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Judge  Wilfred  Bradshaw,  of  Indian- 
apolis, at  the  grave  of  President  Lincoln's  mother  in  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    AN   EASEMENT    WITH    RESPECT   TO   CERTAIN    LANDS 

IN    NrW    MEXICO 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (S.  1558)  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an 
easement  with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFCKCNCE  RCPOKT  ' 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  yotes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  1558)  to 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an  easement  with  respect  to  certain 
lands  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
ftill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  2. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  the  House  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Commissioner  of  Work  Projects";  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  House  numbered  3,  anu  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Commissioner  of  Work  Projects";  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

REKt  L    DeRouem, 
J.  W.  Robinson, 
Knttti  Hax, 
James  W.  Waoswoith. 
HaKRT  L.  ENCLEBUGirr, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houte. 

Casl  a.  Hatch, 
RtJFCs  C.  HoLXAir, 
Jamxs  E.  Mua&AT, 
Managen  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  1558)  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an 
easement  with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In  exfilanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

On  amendments  Nos.  1  and  3:  These  amendments  struck  out 
the  words  "Works  Progress  Administrator"  In  two  places  In  the 
bill  and  inserted  In  lieu  thereof  "Conunissloner  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration."  The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments 
inserting  the  words  "Commissioner  of  Work  Projects."  which  Is 
the  proper  designation  of  the  office  as  now  constituted. 

On  amendment  No.  2:  This  amendment  of  the  House  struck  out 
that  part  of  section  2  which  makes  the  section  applicable  to  the 
reservoir  referred  to  in  this  legislation  as  well  as  to  the  dam.  Since 
the  grant  of  the  easement  and  the  reversionary  clause  Involved 
referred  to  the  dam  and  reservoir  together,  it  is  necessary  that 
this   language    be   restored.      The    House    recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  4:  This  was  a  clerical  amendment  changing 
a  reference  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  a  reference  to 
the  "Work  Projects  Administration."    The  Senate  recedes. 

RENt  L.  DeRoxtev, 
Knutk   Hill, 
J.  W.  Robinson, 
Jamxs  W.  Wadswosth, 
Harrt  L.  E^clebricht, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Uoriae. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE   HOUSE        j 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  used  to  tell  a  story 
about  three  candidates  who  were  running  for  the  same  office 
at  one  time,  and  in  order  for  the  voters  to  test  the  capacity 
and  stability  of  the  various  candidates,  a  test  was  decided 
upon:  so  they  got  a  skunk,  put  it  in  a  room,  and  then  sent 
the  first  candidate  into  the  room.  He  stayed  about  a  minute 
and  came  out.  Then  they  sent  the  second  candidate  in. 
and  he  stayed  about  2  minutes,  and  he  came  out.  The  third 
candidate  then  went  in.  and  the  skunk  came  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  we  had  a  Democratic  caucus. 
This  morning  when  I  picked  up  the  Congressional  Record  I 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  stated 
therein  regarding  the  caucus;  but  you  can  imagine  my 
amazement  when  I  picked  up  this  morning's  Post  and  found 
almost  a  stenographic  report  of  everything  that  was  alleged 
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to  have  happened  here  last  night.    All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
skunk  came  out    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

HON.  ROYAL  C.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  RANE:in.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Rankin  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  insert  therein  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings,  together  with  the  short  addresses 
made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson  who  appeared  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  presentation  of  an  oil  painting  of  him  to  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  and  that  my 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
short  article  on  the  new  proposed  spending-lending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  Keefe  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

TAXES  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  situation 
comes  to  light  out  Michigan  way.  The  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation  had  its  taxes  raised  by  a  mere  trifle  of  $6,000,000 
out  In  Ecorse,  Mich.  Lo  and  behold!  the  14  union  organi- 
sations within  the  company's  employee  structure  promptly 
protested  to  the  Board  of  Review  with  such  telling  effect 
that  the  increase  was  cut  down  to  $2,000,000.  They  reaUzed 
at  once  that  this  huge  boost  in  taxes  would  inevitably  bring 
an  increase  in  steel  prices  with  a  resultant  loss  of  orders  to 
competitors,  with  decreased  wages  and  fewer  jobs. 

Here  is  a  new  develc^ment  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Intelligent  labor  leaders  are  coming  to  realize  that  high 
taxes  invariably  affect  the  man  who  toils,  the  man  who  can 
least  afford  to  absorb  the  burden.    [Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Clevenger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  a  statement  made  by  him 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BLACK   HAWK   WAR    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  BoLLEs  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

EATEN SlOlf  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
letter  from  the  National  Grange  on  the  subject  of  lending 
and  spending  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ETONKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmons  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  therein 


a  resolution  by  the  Shippensiurg  Legion  Post  relative  to  the 
antiflreworks  bill  in  Pennsylv  inia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  jbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  with  particular 
reference  to  an  article  in  tie  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine concerning  the  State  of    owa. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  pbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 

WHY  JOHN  L.  LEVtlS  LOST  HIS  TEMPER 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Spea  :er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


proceed  for  1  minute  and  to 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Spekker,  John  L 


ods  of  lev3ring  tribute;  hence, 


revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
)bjection  to  the  request  of  the 


Lewis  is  accus- 


tomed to  enforcing  his  will  through  his  "goon  squads"  and 
"wrecking  crews."    He  has  o 


ten  reminded  the  President  of 
his  United  Mine  Workers'  Nejw  Deal  campaign  contribution. 

attention  to  what  Lewis  con- 
When  anyone  ventures  to 
That  is  the  method  of  all 


He  has  called  the  President'* 
sidered  an  unpaid  political  d(  bt. 
oppose  him,  he  flies  into  a  rfge 
tyrants. 

Correctly  or  incorrectly,  Le^is  apparently  has  been  advised 
that  Vice  President  Garner  d  ses  not  believe  in  Lewis'  meth- 


when  opportunity  offered.  Lewis 


disclosed  his  true  self  by  making  an  unfounded  attack  upon 
the  Vice  President.    It  is  a  si  jeet  racket  that  Lewis  has  been 


working,   and   any  exposure 
reason  for  a  tirade. 


of  or  interference  with  it  is 


In  the  2-year  period  to  wl  lich  I  referred  day  before  yes- 


terday,  Lewis   collected   ovei 
What  became  of  the  money? 
1937,  Lewis  himself,  for  his 


$7,000,000    from   the    miners. 

Prom  July  17,  1935,  to  May  18. 

salary  and  expenses,  got  $65,- 


768.11.  That  is  something:  i  hat  is  a  tidy  sum,  and  all  col- 
lected from  the  workingman  |or  whom  Lewis  pretends  to  feel 
so  sorry. 

Then  Lewis  likes  to  make  Jiresents,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
$6,250  be  allowed  for  the  puiichase  of  Democratic  campaign 
books  at  $250  each.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  miners  enjoy 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  those  books  at  that  price?  And 
can  Lewis  name  one  miner  vhose  money  he  spent  for  the 
picture  books  who  ever  saw  oi  le  of  them? 

Lewis  likes  to  do  things  in  a  big  way,  so  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  i;ontributed  $458,418.91  to  the 
Roosevelt  campaign  and,  after  his  candidate  was  elected,  so 
that  he  might  have  an  inaugtj  ral  befitting  royalty,  Lewis  took 
from  the  money  collected  fiom  the  miners  $2,500  to  con- 
tribute to  the  splendor  of  that  inaugural  spectacle. 

Yes;  Lewis  is  mad  at  Garieh,  and  he  Is  mad  at  anyone 
who  calls  attention  to  the  wi  ly  in  which  he  gets  his  money 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  spends  it. 

How  much  did  he  collect  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Tom 
Kennedy  campaign  and  whai  did  he  do  with  it?  Who  got 
it?  How  much  of  an  assessment  has  he  levied  on  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  to  be  spent  f oi  political  purposes  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  to  put  in  the  Governor's  chair  John  Young 
Brown,  so  as  to  have  in  the  jxecutive  oflBce  of  that  State  a 
man  who  he  thinks  will  do  hij  bidding? 

Like  a  bee  interrupted  in  it ;  honey  collecting,  Lewis  buzzes 
and  stings  whoever  happens  i  o  come  within  the  range  of  his 
venom.    [Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri  cord  and  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Washingto  i  Star. 

TTie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  o  ijection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
housing  bill  and  on  the  W.  P.  A.  matter,  and  in  the  latter  to 
Include  certain  short  excerpts  from  some  letters  that  I  have 
received. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2009)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  by  extending  its  applica- 
tion to  additional  types  of  carriers  in  transportation  and 
modifying  certain  provisions  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
but.  of  course,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
shall  not  object.  This  is  the  transportation  bill.  We  all 
realize  that  the  water  section  of  the  bill  was  retained,  but 
there  were  three  or  four  very  vital  amendments  written  into 
that  bill  by  the  House,  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lea]  or  any  other  Member  of  the  House  could 
have  had  a  roll  call  had  he  so  desired.  Those  amendments, 
briefly,  were  the  ones  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jones],  the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whittington],  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harrington],  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  railroad  employees,  and  a  very  vital  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wadsworth],  which 
was  in  identical  form  with  an  amendment  already  passed  in 
the  Senate,  offered  by  Senator  Miller.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  House,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  separate  vote  was 
asked  for  by  the  gentleman  from  California  on  those  amend- 
ments, that  he  state  to  the  House  that  he  will  insist  on  those 
amendments  being  incorporated  in  the  flnal  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WARREN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.  There  was  a  certain  amendment 
which  I  proposed  to  the  so-called  Ramspeck  part  of  the  bill, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  committee  and  that  I  think  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Then  there  was  still  another  amendment, 
the  barge-line  amendment.  That  seems  to  me  extremely  im- 
portant, to  at  least  my  section  of  the  country  and  to  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  discussed  it.  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARREN.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  main 
point,  I  think,  is  this — and  I  think  air  the  amendments  were 
very  important — but  in  the  case  of  the  Wadsworth  amend- 
ment the  House  adopted  it  in  the  Identical  language  of  the 
Senate,  and.  of  course,  the  long-and-short-haul  amendment 
means  nothing  so  far  as  affecting  the  Wadsworth  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  but  I  do  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  did  not  ask  for  a  separate  vote, 
that  he  ought  to  give  the  House  real  assurance  as  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WARREN.   Yes. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  amendments  or 
anything  connected  with  them,  but  does  not  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  requires  the  conferees,  and  particiilarly  the  chairman, 
to  contend  for  the  House  position.  It  is  rather  extraordinary 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  any  committee  to  commit  himself? 

Mr.  WARREN.  Not  at  all.  This  statement  is  made,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  knows,  on  bill  after  bill,  be- 
fore it  goes  to  conference.  It  has  been  made  here  a  dozen 
times  during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  merely  calling 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  later  proved  to  be  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  And  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  on  occasions  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  the 
House  instruct  conferees,  as  it  has  a  right  to  do.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  entirely  right,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  assurance  from  the  conferees  that 
this  amendment  will  be  held  In  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  MAY.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the  amendment  being 
proper  or  improper,  but  I  think  it  is  embarrassing  to  a 
chairman  to  be  told  what  he  must  do  in  advance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California?  Does  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  WARREN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  objecting. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Sp>eaker  appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Lea, 
Mr.  Crosser.  Mr.  Btjlwinkle,  Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
WoLN'ERTON,  Mr.  HoLMES,  Mr.  Hallxck. 

amending   civil   service   RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  approved  May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  may  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

COKFOtENCK   RTPOKT  | 

The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bin  (S.  281)  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
approved  May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  &s  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  agree  to  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  bjr  the  Hoxiae 
amendment  Insert: 

••That  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  portion  thereof  beginning  with 
paragraph  (g)  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'•(g)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1918.  entitled  •'An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  for  other  works  In  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  nor  to  members  of  the  police  and  Are  departments  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  to  such 
employees  or  groups  of  employees  as  may  have  been  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  excluded  by  Executive  orders  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  of  May  22.  1920,  and  amendments  thereof. 

•••(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  extended  by  Executive 
order,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to 
apply  to  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  in  the  civU  service 
of  the  United  States  not  Included  at  the  time  of  Its  passage.  The 
President  shall  have  power.  In  his  discretion,  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  In  the 
civil  service  whose  tenure  of  office  or  employment  Is  Intermittent 
or  of  uncertain  duration. 

"•(1)  Any  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  Act  of  July  13,  1937 
(Public,  Numbered  206,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session),  ap- 
plies who  has  failed  to  exercise  the  option  provided  thereby  to 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as 
amended,  may  exercise  such  option  within  six  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act." 

•'Sec.  2.  Strike  out  all  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as 
amended,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following,  ao  that  this 
section   shaU  read: 

'••(a)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  retired  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  life  annuity, 
terminable  upon  the  death  of  the  annuitant  and  shall  be  composed 
of  (1)  a  sum  equal  to  »30  for  each  year  of  service  not  exceeding 
thirty:  Provided.  That  such  portion  of  the  annuity  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed three-fourths  of  the  average  annual  basic  salary,  pay.  or 
comi>ensatlon  received  by  the  employee  during  any  five  consecu- 
tive years  of  allowable  service  at  the  option  of  the  employee;  nor 
shall  such  portion  be  less  than  an  amount  eq\ial  to  the  employees 
purchasable  annuity  as  provided  in  (2)  hereof;  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  annuity  purchasable  with  the  sum  to  the  credit  of  the 
employee's  Individual  account  as  provided  In  section  12  (a)  hereof, 
together  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  compounded 
on  Jvme  30  of  each  year,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  clvll- 
servlce  retirement  and  disability  fund  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
•et  forth  in  tables  of  annuity  values  by  the  Board  at  Actuaries. 
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•*'(b)  The  total  annuity  paid  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  tb3  average  annual  basic  salary,  pay,  or  com- 
pensation, not  to  exceed  $1,600^  per  annum,  received  by  the  em- 
ployee during  any  five  consecutive  years  of  allowable  service  at 
the  option  of  the  employee,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service,  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  and  divided  by  forty. 

"'(c)  Any  employee  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  may  elect 
to  receive,  tn  lieu  of  the  life  armuity  herein  described,  an  Increased 
annuity  of  equivalent  value  which  shall  carry  with  it  a  proviso 
that  no  unexpended  part  of  the  principal  upon  the  annuitant's 
death  shall  be  returned. 

•■'(d)  Any  employee  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  Act  may  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  elect  to  receive  In 
lieu  of  the  life  anulty  described  herein  a  reduced  annuity  payable 
to  him  dviring  his  life,  and  an  anniiity  after  his  death  payable 
to  his  beneficiary,  duly  designated  In  writing  and  filed  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  during 
the  life  of  such  beneficiary  (a)  equal  to  or  (b)  50  per  centiun  of 
such  reduced  annuity  and  upon  the  death  of  such  surviving  bene- 
ficiary all  payments  shall  cease  and  no  further  annuity  shall  be 
due  or  payable.  The  amounts  of  the  two  annuities  shall  be  such 
that  their  combined  actuarial  value  on  the  date  of  retirement  as 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  actuarial  value  of  the  single  life  increased  annuity  with  for- 
feiture provided  by  this  section:  Provided,  That  no  election  in  lieu 
of  the  life  annuity  provided  herein  shall  become  effective  in  case 
an  employee  dies  within  thirty  da3rs  after  the  effective  date  of 
retirement,  and  in  the  event  of  such  death  within  this  period, 
such  death  shall  be  considered  as  a  death  in  active  service. 

"  '(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  all  periods  of  service  shall  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  section  5  hereof,  and  the  annuity 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  multiple  of  twelve. 

*"(f)  The  term  "basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation,"  wherever 
used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  all  bonuses,  allowances,  overtime  pay,  or 
salary,  pay.  or  compensation  given  in  addition  to  the  base  pay 
of  the  position  as  fixed  by  law  or  regulation.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

"■(a)  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  add  the  following: 
"The  time  limitation  for  execution  of  claims  for  retirement  under 
the  terms  of  this  section  may  be  waived  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  cases  of  employees  who  at  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  or  within  six  months  thereafter,  are  adjudged  mentally 
incompetent,  but  the  application  in  such  cases  must  be  filed  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
restoration  of  any  such  person  to  competency  or  the  appointment 
of  a  fiduciary  whichever  is  the  earlier.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
person  heretofore  separated  from  service  application  may  be  filed 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

"'(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  6  of  such  Act  of  May 
29.  1930,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  the  medical  examination  showing  such 
recovery"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  medical  examination  showing  such  recovery." ' 

"Sic.  4.  The  following  paragraph  shall  be  Inserted  after  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended: 

"  'Any  employee  may  at  his  option  and  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deposit  addi- 
tional sums  in  multiples  of  $25  but  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  per 
annum  of  his  annual  basic  salary,  pay,  or  comp>ensatlon,  for  service 
rendered  since  August  1,  1920,  which  amount  together  with  interest 
thereon  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  compounded  as  of  June  30  of 
each  year,  shall,  at  the  date  of  his  retirement,  be  available  to  pur- 
chase, as  he  shall  elect  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries,  In  addition  to  the  annuity 
provided  by  this  Act.  an  annuity  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  set  forth  In  tables  of  anntilty  values  by  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  based  on  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  centum.  In  the  event 
of  death  or  separation  from  the  service  of  such  employee  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  retirement  on  annuity,  the  total  amount  so 
depKJslted  with  Interest  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  compounded  on 
June  30  of  each  year  shall  be  refunded  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  12  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1940." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  Ramspeck, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
EnrrH  Nottkse  Rogers, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

M.  M.  Nezlt, 

W.  J.  BULOW, 
Ltnm  J.  FSAZnSB, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKaCEMT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  approved  May  29.  1930,  as  amended,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  th«  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  tXie  accompanying  oon- 
terence  report: 


ScjLa 
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to 
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The  House  amendment  to  th< 
for  the  one  that  passed  the 
on  the  Civil  Service  struck  out 
the  enacting  clause  and 
which  passed  the  Hcuse. 

The   Senate   conferees   have 
Senate  bill,  but  have  refused 
House  amendment.    The  House 
sections  1.  2.  6.  7.  8.  10,  and  11 

The  following  statement 
by  your  conferees: 

Section  1  will  extend  the  Civil 
masters  who  have  been  classlflfd 
rules,  and  will   also  grant 
additional  6  months  from 
of  coming  within  the  terms  of 

Section  2  deals  with  the 
the  law  as  it  now  exists,  with 
Government's  part  of  the  arm 
ployee's  purchasable  annuity, 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
himself  with  a  survivorship 
flclary. 

Section  3  waives  the  time 
present    law   for    making    a 
mentally  Incompetent  employees 
restoration    to    competency   or 
whichever  is  the  earlier.    This 
annuity  roll  of  recovered 
of  90  days  as  under  existing  la^ 

Section   4   authorizes 
addition  to  the  compulsory 
salaries,  additional  sums  in 
percent  of  their  annual  salaries 

Section  5  makes  the  effective 

All  of  the   above  sections 
ferees  were  embodied  in  the 


I  seeded  from  the  language  of  the 
>  accept  all  of  the  sections  of  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  eliminate 
of  the  House  amendment. 

the  resulting  bill  as  agreed  to 


House 


July  29 


bill  was  In  effect  a  substitute  bill 

te.  in  that  the  House  Committee 

everything  In  the  Senate  bill  after 

a  new  bill  as  one  amendment. 


Service  Retirement  Act  to  post- 
under  the  civil-service  law  and 
legiilatlve   and   judicial   employees   an 
JanT]ary  1,  1940.  to  exercise  an  option 
Retirement  Act. 
coifiputation  of  annuities  and  leaves 
two  additions,   viz:   (1)  That  the 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  em- 
(2)  that  an  employee  may  elect 
to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  for 
an^iuity  for  a  dtily  designated  bene- 


u  ty 
ai  d 


limit  of  6  months   as  provided  In 

ppliqation    for   retirement   benefits    for 

who  will  be  given   1  year  after 

the   appointment    of    a    fiduciary, 

sA;tion  also  permits  retention  on  the 

disabfity  aiuiultants  for  1  year  Instead 


employe  es 


retEkteed 


at   their  option   to  deposit.   In 
coAtributlon  of  3V^   percent  of  their 
multiples  of  $25  but  not  to  exceed  10 
to  pxirchase  additional  annuity, 
^ate  of  the  act  January  1,  1940. 
led  and  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
amendment  as  originally  passed. 

Robert  Ramspeck, 
Jennings   Randolph, 
Edith  Notthse  Rogers, 
Mijnagers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Spjaker,  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  had  some  changes  iii  the  optional  retirement  ages. 
The  House  made  certain  changes  in  that.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  deductions  fron  employees*  salaries  of  4  per- 
cent, and  the  House  bill  mixle  it  5  percent.  In  the  con- 
ference we  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  difference  between 
4  percent  and  5  percent,  due  o  the  objections  of  certain  rep- 
resentatives of  employee  groups.  For  that  reason  the  con- 
ference struck  out  all  of  the  language  of  the  bill  reducing 
the  present  optional  ages  <f  retirement,  or  in  any  way 
changing  the  ages  of  retirenent. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  tlat  explanation.  Of  course,  it 
saves  the  Government  some  money. 

I  have  no  requests  for  tim< .  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  ado  ition  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  piivilege  given  me  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  relative  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
281,  I  am  including  at  the  ;nd  of  this  statement  a  letter 
from  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  Is  self -expla  aatory. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  itate  that  notwithstanding  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Green,  Mr,  I  rank  Bennett,  president  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Association;  »[r.  William  Homer,  legislative 
representative  of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  and  Mr.  Charles  I.  SI  engle,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees,  each  personally 
assured  me  of  their  willingness  to  compromise  the  contro- 
versy relative  to  the  percen  age  to  be  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  at  4Vi  percent,  in  order  that  a 
reduction  of  the  optional  iges  of  retirement  might  be 
secured. 

The  credit  or  the  blame,  de]  >ending  upon  the  point  of  view, 
for  the  failure  of  the  conferees  to  agree  about  this  matter 
must  rest  with  the  leaders  tt  those  employee  groups  who 
refused  to  compromise.  I 

Mr.  Jacob  Baker,  president'of  the  United  Federal  Workers 
of  America,  also  assured  me  at  his  willingness  to  compromise 
if  necessary  to  secure  lower  o  Jtional  retirement. 

Other  groups  of  Federal  en  ^ployee  organizations  expressed 
their  views  in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Luther  C.  Steward, 


legislative  chairman,  and  Mr 
the  coimcil  representing  the 


John  J.  Barrett,  chairman  of 
»Jational  Federation  of  Federal 
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Employees,  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 
United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors,  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Employees,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Post  Office  Laborers,  in  a  letter  dated  July  20, 
1939,  attached  hereto. 

In  more  than  100  speeches  delivered  to  groups  of  Federal 
employees  during  the  past  2  or  3  years,  I  have  stated  to  them 
frankly  that  I  could  not  and  would  not  support  legislation 
reducing  the  optional  ages  of  retirement  unless  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  employees  was  substantially  increased. 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  certain  groups,  the  Senate 
conferees  declined  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  contributions, 
and  as  a  result,  the  agreement  was  reached  to  eliminate  the 
lower  optional  ages. 

American  Federation  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1939. 
Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  member  of  the 
House  conferees,  who  along  with  Senate  conferees,  will  endeavor 
to  adjust  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  retirement  bill  S.  281.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  organizations  affiliated  with 
It  which  are  directly  affected  by  this  measure  favor  a  4-percent 
deduction  in  this  retirement  bill. 

I  am  transmitting  this  opinion  and  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  organizations  affiliated  with  It  to  you 
and  your  associates  on  the  conference  committee  referred  to,  with 
the  hope  that  you  may  agree  to  accept  this  recommendation 
providing  for  a  4-percent  deduction  as  transmitted  to  you  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.    Green, 
President,  American   Federation   of  Labor. 

National   Legislative   Council    or 

Federal  Employee  Organizations, 
Washington.   D.  C,  July   20.   1939. 
Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck, 

Chairman.  House  Conference  Committee  on  S.  281.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Ramspeck:   You  have  before  you  today  con- 
sideration of  S.  281.     Favorable  action  on  this  measure  is  of  the 
utmost    Importance    to    Federal    employees,    and     we    hope    that 
the   conferees  may  reach   an   agreement  on   it   today. 

The  National  Legislative  Council   of  Federal   Employee  Organi- 
zations is  strongly  In  favor  of  S.  281,  particularly   the  following 
provisions : 
Optional   retirement   after   30   years   of   service   at   age   60: 
Optional  retirement  after  15  years  of  service  and  up  to  30  at 
age  62; 

Optional   retirement   after   30  years  of  service   at   age   55   with 
Immediate  annuity  in  lesser  amount; 
Inclusion  of  postmasters  of  all  classes; 
Five  percent  deductions  from  employees'  salaries; 
Annuity  for  second  life  at  option  of  employee; 
Disability  limit  Increased  from  90  days  to  1  year;   and 
Option  of  depositing  10  percent  of  annual  salary  In  multiples  of 
$25  monthly. 

The  National  Legislative  Council  represents  nearly  200.000  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, National  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors.  United  National 
Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees. 

Sincerely,  Luther   C.   Steward, 

Legislative    Ch^iirman. 
Attest: 

John  J.  Barrett, 
Chairman   of  the  Council. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  and  to  include  sev- 
eral letters. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  HOTTSIIfC  BILL 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tlxere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  next  week  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  housing  bill  providing  for  an  $800,000,000 
authorization.  Yesterday  I  secured  from  the  Housing  Au- 
thority certain  facts  and  figures  as  to  what  had  been  done 
with  the  authorized  money  of  last  session  and  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  with  this  money  if  we  pass  the  legislation. 
I  placed  that  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  it  will  be 
found  on  page  3602  and  3  pages  following.  I  did  that  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  membership  the  facts.  An 
examination  of  those  facts  will  disclose  that  the  question  is 
neither  a  sectional  one  nor  is  it  a  political  one.  The  break- 
down shows  every  State  that  has  secured  allocations  and  every 
State  that  has  made  application.  Then  it  shows  the  cities  and 
towns  within  those  States  that  are  directly  interested  in  this 
legislation. 

I  merely  took  this  time  to  suggest  to  the  membership  that 
an  impartial  examination  of  those  facts  will  place  each  of 
us  in  a  better  position  to  intelligently  pass  upon  the  legisla- 
tion when  it  comes  before  us. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

SITPPRESSION   of   certain  ST7BVERSIVC  ALTIVITIBI 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  ^^Tiole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5138)  to  make  unlawful  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  to  require  Ucensing  of  civilian 
military  organizations;  to  make  unlawful  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discipline  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  to  require 
registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aliens;  to  enlarge  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
certain  cases;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5138,  with  Mr.  Chapman  in 
the  chair.  . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee  rose  yesterday 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Martin]. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  may  again  be  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado. 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado:  On  page  34,  M»«* 
11.  after  the  word  "anarchists",  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  words  "Communists,  Nazis,  or  Fascists." 

the  itnpasoonabuc  sin  i 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  brought 
up  in  an  environment  where  I  became  imbued  with  the  old 
doctrine  that  "while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest 
sinner  may  rettirn."  I  also  heard  in  a  vague  way  about  the 
unpardonable  sin,  the  impardonable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  "all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
given unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  world  to 
come." 

Now,  that  single  unpardonable  sin  was  denounced  by  the 
Saviour.  A  man  could  commit  all  manner  of  sin,  even  mur- 
der, said  the  Saviour,  and  he  would  be  forgiven,  but  if  he 
committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  he  should  never 
be  forgiven.  As  far  as  we  know  down  to  this  time,  that  is  the 
only  unpardonable  sin  in  the  world  that  man  is  capable  of 
committing.  But  in  this  bill  we  are  Inventing  another  un- 
pardonable sin,  a  man-made  sin,  of  which,  if  a  man  has  once 
been  guilty,  he  shall  never  be  forgiven.  For  him  there  shafi 
be  no  repentence,  no  redemption,  and  no  pardon.     | 

TORQtTEMADA  AND  THE  INQUISITION  OUTDONE 

Let  me  read  the  anathema  of  the  bill,  which  places  the 
curse  of  America,  like  the  brand  upon  the  brow  of  Cain, 
forever  upon  those  who  fall  beneath  the  ban  of  the  law. 
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It  Is  enough  to  make  Thomas  Jefferson  turn  over  in  his 
grave.  It  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  American 
legislation.  It  is  an  invention  of  intolerance  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  democracy  and  abhorent  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  It  seems  incredible  that  it  should  be  written 
into  the  law  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  or  that  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts  of  the  land 
when  in  due  course  it  reaches  them.  Indeed.  I  doubt  that 
it  will  ever  reach  them.  The  provision  reads  as  follows: 
It  being  the  Intent  and  pxirpoae  at  this  section  that  member- 
ship In  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  1 
of  this  act,  at  any  time,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration,  or  how 
far  in  the  past,  irrespective  of  its  termination,  or  of  how  it  may 
have  ceased,  shall  require  deportation. 

Only  a  mind  incapable  of  a  true  concept  of  Americanism 
could  have  conceived  this  utterance,  worthy  of  Torquemada 
and  the  Inquisition. 

At  any  time,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration,  or  how  far  In  the 
past.  Irrespective  of  its  termination,  or  of  how  It  may  have  ceased. 

That  sentence  in  all  its  inescapable  implications,  its  hope- 
lessness for  humanity,  its  gross  violation  of  all  experience 
and  of  every  instinct  of  reason  and  justice,  would  have 
taxed  the  imagination  of  the  blackest  tyrants  of  history. 
They  asked  only  that  a  man  recant,  but  under  the  bill  there 
will  be  no  recanting.  Even  Torquemada,  whose  name  stands 
In  history  as  the  symbol  of  persecution,  published  a  decree 
offering  grace  and  pardon  to  all  who  presented  themselves 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  avowed  their  fault. 
But  there  is  no  tribunal  in  this  bill  before  which  erring 
humanity  may  appear  and  avow  its  fault.  If  a  man  stumbles 
for  a  moment,  he  is  damned  forever. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  this  bill  and  some  not  so 
good,  and  the  foregoing  is  a  sample;  but  the  class  who  are 
to  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition  from  the  stand- 
point of  Americanism  in  this  bill  are  not  the  only  classes 
who,  in  my  judgment,  if  there  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  are 
guilty  of  that  sin  against  this  country.  Since  I  know  the 
bill  will  pass,  no  matter  what  is  in  it,  I  propose  by  my 
amendment  to  treat  them  all  aUke;  that  we  shall  not  make 
flesh  of  one  and  flsh  of  another;  that  if  there  are  other 
"isms"  besides  the  "ism."  not  specifically  named  in  this  bill 
but  intended  and  denounced  by  it,  who  are  foresworn  ene- 
mies of  the  American  form  of  government  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  destroying  it,  we  ought  to  equally 
denounce  them  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  means  communism  and  communism  only.  Let 
us  name  It,  and  name  with  it  the  two  other  "Isms"  whose 
goal  Is  the  destruction  of  America.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

You  will  find  in  line  7,  on  page  24,  section  1,  enumerated 
classes  which  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  Into  the 
United  States  and  deported  from  It. 

(a)  Aliens  who  are  anarctilsts. 

My  amendment  simprty  proposes  to  add  to  that:  "Commun- 
ists, Nazis,  or  Fascists."  This  is  the  same  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  Hobbs  bill  when  that  bill  was  before  the  House. 
The  objection  to  the  amendment  at  that  time  was  that  it 
affected  in  some  way  not  explained  some  other  provision  of 
the  alien  laws.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  are 
now  amending  those  provisions  In  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  not  only  entirely  germane  and  relevant,  but  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  rounding  out  of  our  statutory  pol- 
icy In  dealing  with  aliens.  These  three  words  could' take  the 
place  of  several  legalistic  pages  in  the  bill  and  everybody 
would  know  what  they  mean. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Several  Members  rose. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not  the 
time  to  answer  any  questions. 


I  called  to  the  attention 
this  amendment  before  tha 
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of  the  House  when  I  presented 
anarchists,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
an  obsolete  cult  in  this  country,  I  do  not  know  of  any  an- 
archist activities  being  reported  in  this  country.  I  have  not 
seen  them  mentioned  in  the  papers  in  years,  but  if  they  are 
left  in  this  country  they  wculd  not  include  the  three  classes 
I  propose  to  add  to  this  bill,  pecause  an  anarchist  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  no  form  of  government,  who  is  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  government.  That  charge  cannot  be  laid  to  Com- 
munists, Nazis,  and  Pascisis,  because  they  believe  in  plenty 
of  government,  they  believj  in  all  government,  they  believe 
that  men  are  made  for  gJvemment,  not  governments  for 
man.  They  have  the  strongest,  most  eflacient.  and  most 
orderly  governments  in  the  world.  That  language,  there- 
fore, would  really  not  affect  communism  or  nazi-ism  or 
fascism. 

The  next  paragraph  (10  Is  directed  entirely  against 
members  of  societies,  organizations,  and  groups  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  who  teach  or  advocate  opposition  to  all  organ- 
ized government.  That  wo  ild  not  embrace  the  three  classes 
I  seek  to  reach. 

ALL   FOREICN'    "iSMS"   LOOK    AUKZ 

It  is  well  known  to  all  Members  of  this  House  that  there 
^  more  than  one  Europefin  "ism"  operating  against  the 
American  form  of  govemmeht  and  democracy  in  this  country. 
There  are  those  who  today  in  their  embassies  and  in  their 
consulates  are  plotting  internal  warfare  against  the  United 
States,  so  that  if  we  got  i^to  another  war  we  would  have 

:ingsland  explosions  duplicated 

n  article  the  other  day  by  one 

ndents  who  said  that  all  these 

Ion  and  plotting  against  this  Gov- 

:ertain  consulates  in  this  country, 

them  by  international  comity. 

I  would  bash  those  doors  open. 

;  I  would  padlock  those  doors. 

Why  should  this  Government  permit  the  existence  of  such 

things  in_this  country  as  foreign  national  spy  centers  right 

'  g  the  destruction  of  this  Cov- 
ing the  World  War?  What  ob- 
amendment?  Can  we  afford  to 
amendment  down,  and  thereby, 
by  implication,  favoring  the  excluding  of  those  classes  from 
the  operation  of  the  law?  I  am  going  to  get  a  division  on 
this  amendment  and  count  |ioses  this  time. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califori^a.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorad 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califo 
the  gentleman  that  out  on 
Who  goes  out  and  makes 


the  Black  Tom  and  the 
one-hundredfold.  I  read 
of  the  Washington  corresi 
trails  of  espionage  and  sedil 
emment  led  to  the  doors  of 
but  the  doors  were  locked  t< 
So  far  as  I  am  concernec 
I  would  do  more  than  th£ 


here  in  Washington,  plotti 
enmient  just  as  they  did  di 
Jection  can  there  be  to  this 
go  on  record  by  voting  tl 


I  yield. 

a.    I  would  Jvist  like  to  say  to 
le  west  coast  we  have  one  consul 
^  eches  to  foreigners  about  the 
glories  of  a  certain  dictatorial  form  of  government. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorad).  Why,  sure.  One  of  them  is 
Just  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  the  other  is  in  the  mire,  but  some 
gentlemen  here  in  the  Houfee  are  soft  pedaling  on  the  one 
you  refer  to.  You  never  hea  r  them  denounce  the  Nazis  or  the 
Fascists— always  the  Ccmmi  mists.  They  are  all  anti-Ameri- 
can; they  are  all  equally  consecrated  to  the  destruction  of 
this  form  of  government.  They  all  consider  America  their 
No.  1  enemy  in  the  world.  b€  cause  It  is  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  democracy  in  the  ^  'orld.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairtian,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  what  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Colorado  says.  I  feel,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  lor  the  House  to  follow  his  logic! 

The  word  "anarchist,"  as  he  said  himself,  means  one  who 
believes  in  no  government,  np  order,  no  courts,  or  other  forms 
of  organized  society.  It  is  perfectly  permissible,  therefore,  as 
we  have  done,  to  prevent  sue  i  a  person  from  coming  into  our 
midst,  or  to  deport  one  who  i  as  illegally  come  in.  The  gentle- 
man is  mistaken  In  his  state  nent  that  there  are  none  in  this 
country  now;  in  fact,  when  t  le  Hobbs  bill  was  under  consider- 
aUon  I  was  waited  on  by  a  a  immittee,  one  of  whom  advanced 
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the  only  novel  argument  that  I  heard  during  the  whole  of 
the  discussion  with  reference  to  that  bill,  and  it  was  that 
anarchists  should  not  be  deported,  for  they  were  the  best 
people  here.  They  felt  that  my  bill  was  a  measure  of  religious 
persecution,  because  anarchists  were  the  most  Christlike 
people  in  our  body  politic.  That  was  the  only  novel  argiunent 
made  in  the  discussion.  At  any  rate,  there  are  people  like 
that  here  who  are  constantly  trying  to  get  their  relatives  or 
cult  members  in. 

This  amendment  would  add  Fascists,  Nazis,  and  Com- 
munists to  those  banned.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  violate  our  solemn  treaties  with  Russia.  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Although  we  have  the  undoubted  right  to  do  so.  I 
maintain  that  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to 
pass  this  sweeping  ban. 

Now,  then,  the  other  reason  we  oppose  this  amendment  is 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  legislate  by  labels.  It  might  be 
that  one  member  of  these  groups — a  Fascist,  a  Communist, 
or  a  Nazi — would  prove  himself  to  be  a  bad  actor.  But  it 
Is  equally  true  that  there  are  others  who  would  not  be  in  any 
sense  dangerous.  Therefore,  on  the  whole.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    We  have  a  treaty  with  Russia? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  It  is  proposed  by  this  legislation 
to  deport  a  man  from  this  country  if  he  has  ever  been  a 
Communist.  The  sole  fact  of  communistic  afllliation,  no 
matter  how  remote,  is  sufficient.  That  Is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  only  Russia  has.  Is  that  not  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  with  Russia? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question.  I  beg 
to  assure  him  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
defines  those  aliens  who  are  dangerous  to  be  those  who  advo- 
cate the  preaching  and  practicing  or  belonging  to  an  organi- 
zation that  does  so  of  the  destruction  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     And  that  is  communism. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  gentleman  so  interprets  the  law,  and  in 
many  cases  he  might  be  right. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
communism. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  his  own  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  We  know  this  bill  is  aimed  at 
communism.  I  cannot  see  why  we  do  not  add  the  other  two 
"isms,"  which  are  just  as  bad,  and  even  more  active  in  this 
country  than  communism.  There  is  no  use  in  the  Congress 
shutting  its  eyes  to  the  facts,  because  if  we  do  we  will  wake 
up,  just  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  Japan. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  held 
that  the  gentleman's  interpretation  is  erroneous.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  I  submit  that  the  definitive  language  of  this 
bill  applies  equally  to  fascism  and  nazi-ism  as  much  as  to 
communism,  and  proof  will  have  to  be  offered  in  the  regular 
hearings  provided  under  our  immigration  and  naturalization 
statutes  in  each  case  to  bring  any  one  of  the  three  groups 
within  the  purview  of  the  law;  and  that  applies  just  as  much 
to  one  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  always  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  tMr.  Murdock]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  covut  in  the  United  States  or  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  where  an  alien  has  been  depwrted  l)ecause  of 
his  afflUation  or  membership  In  either  the  Fascist  or  Nazi 
Party? 


Mr.  HOBBS.  No.  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  any  such 
question  could  be  properly  presented  in  any  deportation  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  But  we  do  know  that  many  of 
our  courts  have  held  that  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  is  .sufficient  to  warrant  or  support  deportation. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  In  view  of  the  proof  made  in  the  individuel 
case,  yes;  that  the  defendant  advocates  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  violence. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  So  that  by  leaving  the  language 
as  it  is  now,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  certain  court 
decisions,  it  places  Russia  in  a  little  different  category  than 
either  Italy  or  Germany  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Martin]  is  very 
soimd  that  the  bill  is  aimed  by  reason  of  those  decisions  par- 
ticularly at  the  Communists  and  immigrants  from  Russia. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  do  not  think  so. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Martin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado)  there  were — ayes  21,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk  s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McCokmack:  Page  24.  line  25,  after  the 
word  •'Government",  Insert  "within  the  United  States  " 

Page  25.  line  16.  after  the  word  "Govermnenf.  Insert  •'within  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  notice  the 
language,  it  says  that  this  applies  to  any  alien  who  believes, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all  forms  of  law.  or 
(2)  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  as- 
saulting or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers — either  of  specific 
individuals  or  of  officers  generally— of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  legislate  here  wi'.h  reference 
to  England.  France,  Czechoslovakia,  or  any  place  else.  My 
amendment  limits  it  to  the  United  States  or  any  organized 
government  within  the  United  States.  For  example,  we  have 
seen  what  has  happened  recently  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Premier  or  President  of  that  coimtry  is  an  exile  and  is  in  the 
United  States  now  hoping  that  his  people  will  again  regain 
freedom.  That  language  might  possibly  affect  the  activities 
of  a  man  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States.  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PADDIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Might  not  the  gentleman's  amendment 
make  it  possible  for  them,  say.  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  "the  United  States"  as  used 
here  means  not  only  continental  United  States  but  all  our 
possessions. 

Mr.  FADDIS.     Anywhere? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly.  The  intent  and  construc- 
tion of  the  language  "within  the  United  States"  is  that  it  is 
to  apply  to  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  country. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  that  we  are  legislating 
for  the  United  States  and  do  not  want  to  Interfere  with 
activities  within  the  United  States  which  are  proper,  where 
aliens  are  organizing  in  a  proper  way  in  accordance  with  our 
law,  in  a  law-abiding  way,  In  the  hope  some  day  of  obtain- 
ing freedom  for  their  own  people.  For  example,  we  have 
had  in  the  past  activities  in  the  United  States  for  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland,  for  the  freedom  of  Poland,  and  years  ago 
for  the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  now  practically 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  recent  European  activities,  yet  the 
ambition  exists  and  activities  within  our  law  are  being  en- 
gaged in  in  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
other  countries  seeking  will  regain  or  attain  their  freedom. 
I  know  none  of  us  want  to  Interfere  with  the  activities  In  the 
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United  States  In  accordance  with  our  law  of  any  such  group, 
and  my  amendment  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  I  fail  to  find  in  the  bill  anywhere  a  defini- 
tion of  terms  that  would  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  language  will  be  construed  in  the 
proper  way.  that  this  bill  applies  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  only  continental  United  States  but  any  of  cur  possessions. 
If  there  is  any  question  about  it,  it  can  be  corrected  in  the 
Senate,  However,  the  language  in  its  present  form  is  so 
broad  we  are.  in  effect,  as  far  as  this  provision  is  concerned, 
legislating  for  the  whole  world.  What  we  intend  to  do 
is  protect  the  United  States  from  subversive  activities.  Any 
activity  in  the  United  States  that  has  its  effect  or  intended 
effect  abroad  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
United  States  done  in  accordance  with  our  law.  The  present 
language  goes  far  beyond  what  is  intended  and  what  we 
should  do.  The  committee  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  an  amendment  which  for  our  own 
protection  we  should  incorporate  into  this  bill.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCor- 

MACKl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gwtnnb:  On  psige  26,  line  20,  after 
"1917".  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a  comaaa  and  the  following: 
"except  as  hereinafter  provided." 

On  page  27.  line  2.  alter  "membership",  strike  out  the  period  and 
the  remainder  of  the  section  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: -Provided,  however.  That  the  fact  of  prior  membership  In 
any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  title  shall  not  of  itself  require  deportation,  if  the 
said  alien  shall  prove,  first,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
such  organization,  association,  society,  or  gioup  at  least  6  years 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  the  deportation  proceedings  against  him: 
and.  second,  that  such  termination  of  his  membership  was  in  good 
faith  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  deportation." 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one  and  will  be  very  limited  In  its  operation. 

If  you  will  refer  to  title  m  you  will  see  that  it  deals  with 
three  subjects:  First,  it  deals  with  the  admission  of  certain 
aliens.  This  amendment  does  not  cover  that  provision.  Sec- 
ond, it  deals  with  the  deportation  of  certain  aliens  who  have 
themselves  personally  done  certain  wrongs,  such  as  to  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  This  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  that  part  of  title  HI.  Title  III  further 
provides  that  any  alien  who  at  any  time  iias  been  a  member 
of  certain  organizations  may  be  deported,  irrespective  of  the 
time  he  may  have  joined  or  terminated  his  membership. 
This  provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  to  mc-et  the  situation  left 
iftfter  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Strecker  case. 
I  agree  that  some  legislation  along  that  line  is  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  provision  we  have  in  the 
bill  goes  entirely  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

You  might  have  a  situation  such  as  this:  An  alien  might 
In  some  vmfortunate  moment  join  a  prohibited  organization. 
He  might  be  a  member  one  day  and  resign,  and  thereafter 
be  active  in  his  opposition  to  that  type  of  organization. 
Yet  25  years  later,  if  that  fact  should  be  proved,  the  bill  as 
It  is  now  would  require  his  deportation. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  the  Government  proves  in  the 
deportation  case  that  the  alien  has  been  a  member  of  this 
organization  the  Government  has  made  out  a  case  and  de- 
portation would  follow  unless  the  alien  would  then  sustain 
the  burden  of  pro\'ing  two  things:  First,  that  he  terminated 
his  membership  5  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  and,  second,  that  he  had  done  so  in  good 
faith  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  deportation. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GWYNNE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  the  burden  of  proving  the  5-year 
period  and  the  burden  of  proving  good  faith  in  severing  his 
connection  with  the  party  is  on  the  alien  himself. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GWYNNE.    I  yiek 
vania. 

Mr.  WALTER.     During 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

_     the  course  of  the  investigation  in 

connection  with  the  resolution  calling  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  he  attention  of  our  committee  was 
called  to  the  case  of  an  ali^n  who  had  joined  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of  laboring  people,  but 
it  subsequently  developed  hat  he  had  joined  the  Communist 
Party.  When  he  learned  3f  this  fact  he  withdrew  from  the 
organization,  but  because  le  had  joined  he  was  actually  de- 
ported. Would  not  this  amendment  meet  a  situation  of 
that  sort  where  an  innocer  t  man  suffered? 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  That  i  correct.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  no  ;  to  protect  the  undesirable  ahen 
but  to  protect  the  alien  wl  o  is  innocent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Al  o,  is  not  this  fact  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, that  a  lot  of  pc  3ple  during  depressions  are  under 
an  emotional  reaction,  ard  do  things  which  under  normal 
conditions  they  would  ne\  sr  think  of  doing,  and  when  nor- 
malcy is  restored  they  ap;  ireciate  the  emotional  action  they 
have  engaged  in,  and  man  do  everytliing  they  can  to  remove 
its  effect. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Ai  d  the  5-year  requirement  seems 
to  be  a  complete  protectioi  for  our  institutions,  with  the  ad- 
ditional requirement  whic  :  ^uts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
alien  himself. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  I  think  that  would  adequately  protect  the 
Government.  In  every  Stj  ,te  we  have  statutes  of  limitations. 
A  man  may  commit  almoi  t  any  crime,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  yet  after  a  lapse  of  j  certain  time  vmless  the  Govern- 
ment has  procpeded  againj  t  him  all  is  forgiven. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chai -man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  witl  great  reluctance,  for  I  have  the 
most  profound  and  well-founded  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
my  distinguished  friend  )f  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [\  r.  Gwynne],  the  author  of  this 
amendment.  I  know  tha  he  is  sincere.  I  knew  that  he 
Is  able,  and  the  amendment  that  he  has  proposed  comes  very 
close  to  being  a  good  one.  If  the  House  sees  fit  to  adopt  it, 
that  of  course  is  the  prero  ?ative  of  the  House,  but  I  believe 
we  should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  cited  the  same  case  in  our  com- 
mittee deliberations  which  he  has  cited  here  today;  and  in 
order  to  correct  any  posiible  hardships  that  might  arise 
under  the  provisions  of  thi  i  secUon,  on  his  motion,  the  words 
"knowingly  and  voluntaril;  "  were  inserted,  so  that  the  case 
of  the  poor  Swede  who  joined  the  Communist  Party  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  the  case  of  some- 
one who  might  be  under  tl  e  influence  of  liquor  or  a  narcotic 
and  joined  ignorantly,  woild  be  removed  from  the  field  of 
operation  of  this  section.  Those  words  were  inserted  by  a 
vote  of  the  committee  on  tfce  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WALXii]  to  take  care  of  such  cases  as 
the  one  which  he  hypothecized. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  But  it  does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  man 
who  joined  volimtarily. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  realize  tl  lat,  and  that  of  course  Is  the  crux 

If  gentl-men  will  give  me  their  attention 

the  underlying  philosophy  of  this 

day  and  time  we  have  fioods  of 


of  this  situation. 

for  a  moment  I  shall  give 

section.    It  is  that  in  this 


cause  of 

Why  insist  upon  keeping 


applications  from  perfectl^  good  aliens  who  want  to  come 

and  make  the  same  splendid  con- 
that  good  aliens  have  throughout 
the  ages.  This  country  haj  been  builded  by  good  aliens  who 
have  come  here  and  have  worked  wonderfully  with  the  good 
people  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  all  aUens.  if  you  trace  the  family  tree  far  enough, 
so  we  have  no  prejudice  a  jainst  aliens.  With  the  world  to 
select  from,  with  the  creain  of  the  alien  world  seeking  ad- 
mission, when  we  are  unable  to  accommodate  mUlions  be- 
*  our  quota  limiti  tions,  why  not  select  the  best? 
some  of  the  worst?     They  may 


have  sinned  only  once,  bi  t  there  are  thousands  who  have 
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never  sinned.  I  prefer  those.  You  may  as  well  say  that 
one  slip,  one  sin,  does  not  militate  against  chastity.  No 
matter  how  long  since,  nor  for  how  short  a  time,  anyone 
may  have  knowingly  and  voluntarily  strayed  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  virtue,  he  cannot  be  sinless. 
Of  course  there  is  virtue  in  sincere  repentance.  Many 
really  reform.  FVjrglveness  is  a  divine  attribute,  which  we 
should  practice  whenever  possible.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  forgive  every  one  of  those  aliens  who  brought  or  bring 
themselves  within  the  purview  of  this  title.  This  title 
fiicts  no  punishment  upon  any  of  them;  it  says  to  th< 
"Go  and  sin  no  more." 

They  came  to  our  home  and  plotted  the  destruction  of 
our  Government  that  bade  them  welcome,  but  all  we  do 
here  is  to  send  them — not  to  prison  or  gallows — but  back 
to  their  own  home. 

Though  we  deal  only  in  such  kindly  fashion  with  them, 
we  feel  m  duty  boimd  to  prefer  those  who  have  never  been 
guilty  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  inoculated  with  the 
poison  virus  of  those  alien  isms  that  seek  to  destroy  our 
Government  by  violence.    That  is  the  issue. 

In  the  passage  of  the  original  exclusion  law.  Congress 
sought  to  express  the  intent  which  title  ni  of  this  bill 
makes  clear.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  said  that  such 
an  intention  was  not  expressed  in  the  original  act.  With  all 
due  respect,  that  seems  to  be  a  rather  strained  construc- 
tion. But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  tried  in  title  in  to  express  that  intention  so  clearly  as 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  question.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  impair  the  force  and  effect  of  this  declaration  by 
adopting  the  Gwjmne  amendment.  Title  in  will  help  our 
immigration  authorities  to  preserve  America  for  real  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  those  who  long  to  become  real  Americans — 
who  have  never  sinned  by  espousing  the  cause  of  assassina- 
tion of  our  oflBcials  or  Government.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down.  Superficially  it  has  merit. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  an  injustice  in  this  bill  to  anybody,  and 
I  know  the  Judiciary  Committee  does  not,  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  advised  further  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  title. 

This  provision  was  not  in  the  bill  as  I  introduced  it,  but 
whjle  the  matter  was  imder  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  famous  Strecker 
case.  You  know,  we  have  on  the  west  coast  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Harry  Bridges  who  is  an  ahen.  I  guess  he  has  given 
this  country  about  as  much  trouble  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
aliens  put  together.  He  has  certainly  given  us  more  trouble 
than  many  thousands,  and  I  might  say  many  millions  of  our 
own  citizens  here,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  his  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  all  rules  of  hospitality  since  he  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  decision  in  the  Strecker  case  we  are  probably 
powerless  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Now.  why  did  the  Judiciary  Committee  put  this  title  in  the 
bill?  Because  under  the  language  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
to  the  ordinary  person  there  was  no  question  about  the  de- 
portability  of  Harry  Bridges  or  Strecker,  either  one;  but  by  a 
strained  construction,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HoBBsl  has  told  you,  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  decided, 
notwithstanding  what  seemed  to  me  the  clear  language  of  the 
law.  that  if  this  man  had  previously  belonged  to  one  of  the 
inhibited  organizations,  but  had  resigned  a  day  or  a  week  or 
a  year  or  10  years  before,  he  was  no  longer  deportable. 

For  your  information.  I  want  to  read  you  the  language 
of  the  present  law  as  quoted  in  the  decision  in  the  Strecker 
case.  Listen  to  this  carefully,  will  you?  It  will  show  the 
necessity  of  being  very  careful  in  the  language  which  we  use 
in  this  bill  today.  We  ought  to  make  it  so  clear  that  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  misunderstand  what  this  Congress 
means  about  it.  Let  me  read  it  to  you.  This  is  the  present 
law: 

Any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entering  the  United  States  is 
found  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  entry  or  to  have  become  there- 
after, a  member  of  any  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated — 


Now.  in  the  face  of  that  language  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  person  who  had  resigned  from  that  organization  could 
not  be  deported. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  although  Joe 
Strecker  was  admitted  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
order  because  of  failure  to  pay  dues,  if  he  did  not  reiterate 
imder  oath  in  the  hearings  that  he  still  believed  in  the 
Russian  system,  still  bought  Russian  bonds  witii  the  proceeds 
of  his  business  in  this  country,  and  that  when  the  revolution 
came  to  overthrow  this  Government.  If  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Russia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  situ- 
ation we  have  with  the  law  as  it  exists  today.  What  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  seeking  to  do  is  to  make  this  law  so 
clear  that  these  people  will  know  that  we  have  the  power 
and  will  deport  them  if  they  belong  to  or  have  belonged  to 
these  organizations. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  Strecker  case?  The  evidence  clearly  showed 
in  that  case  that  Strecker  had  not  resigned  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  What  I  am  talking  about  now 
is  the  danger  of  writing  into  this  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  language  which  may  cause  misapprehension  and  may 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Will  this  bill  as  presently  proposed  give 
Congress  authority  to  handle  the  Bridges  case,  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  de- 
signed to  do.  I  do  not  want  in  the  confusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  write  into  a  bill  that  has  l>een 
so  carefully  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  language 
which  may  destroy  its  entire  effect. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  two  men  In 
this  body  more  interested  in  a  sane  solution  of  this  problem 
than  are  the  men  who  spoke  for  and  against  this  amend- 
ment. They  have  worked  most  diligently  in  an  effort  to 
meet  what,  m  my  opinion,  is  a  very  acute  problem,  and  I  pay 
my  respects  to  both  of  them  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  legislation  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  sj>onsored.  However.  I  have  to  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  with  respect  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Strecker  case. 

In  that  case,  and  I  think  the  decision  was  strained  to 
some  extent  perhaps,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  had  Con- 
gress intended  that  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  at 
any  time  was  a  deportable  ground,  then  Congress  would  have 
said  so. 

Unfortunately  under  the  act  that  was  being  interpreted,  I 
believe  the  intent  of  Congress  was  perhaps  ambiguous,  but 
certainly  the  language  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Gwynne]  is  not  ambiguous.  It 
describes  exactly  what  many  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Intended  doing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  any  other 
court  what  Congress  intended  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  certainly  is  in  conformity  with  our  fimdamental  belief 
that  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  chance  where  he  has  sincerely 
and  honestly  recognized  the  error  of  his  ways.  I  believe  that 
we  can  very  safely  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GwynkiI.     [ Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell]. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  It  Is  my  belief  that  even 
an  alien  is  entitled  to  Justice  tempered  with  mercy  in  tliis 
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great  land  of  ours.  Should  a  young  man  at  some  time, 
through  force  of  economic  conditions,  be  misled  to  join  an 
organization  which  he  finds  later  advocates  principles  which 
are  un-American,  principles  which  he  does  not  approve  and 
did  not  know  of  at  the  time  of  joining,  and  when  he  dis- 
covers them  and  resigns  from  the  organization,  should  he 
be  penalized  by  the  proposed  provision  of  the  law  and  be 
deported?  Surely  such  harsh  and  unfair  action  on  the  part 
of  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  would  In  itself 
be  thoroughly  un-American  and  contrary  to  all  established 
ideas  of  American  justice  and  fairness. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  we  all  read  of  the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  our  Government.  It 
was  urged  against  his  confirmation  for  the  position  that  he 
had  once  belonged  to  an  organization  that  advocated  prin- 
ciples that  are  considered  un-American  by  great  masses  of 
our  citizens.  Great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  his  confirma- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  he  stated  he  Joined  the  organ- 
ization as  a  young  man,  never  attended  a  meeting,  and  when 
he  learned  its  real  purposes  and  activities  withdrew  from 
membership.  You  all  know  to  whom  I  refer.  Had  he  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  an  alien,  he  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  I  address  myself  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  as  well  as  to  other  Members,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Alabama  knows  to  whom  I  have 
reference  in  citing  this  little  instance. 

Per  24  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration. Section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  and  some  of  the 
most  stringent  deportation  provisions  were  written  by  me  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  I  have  favored  the  deportation  of 
all  those  aliens  who  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
privileges  accorded  them  by  our  Government.  Some  people, 
however,  seem  to  believe  that  an  alien,  simply  because  he  is 
an  alien,  must  be  above  sin,  must  be  always  virtuous,  and 
never  make  a  mistake.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  never  was  a 
perfect  human  being,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection, 
and  every  human  being  makes  a  mistake  now  and  then.  In 
fact,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  professional 
patriot,  I  never  saw  a  j)erfect  native-born  American,  a  perfect 
Member  of  Congress.  It  would  be  the  height  of  legislative 
unfairness  and  hypocrisy  thus  to  subject  an  alien  who  desires 
to  remain  in  this  country  and  become  a  citizen  to  the  un- 
usual, harsh,  and  inhuman  double  punishment  carried  in 
this  bill  for  some  slight  mistake,  transgression,  or  error  of 
youth. 

Aliens,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and  large,  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  welfare  of  this  great  Nation.  Aliens  helped 
us  gain  our  independence.  Aliens  have  served  with  distinc- 
tion our  Government,  our  industry,  our  scientific  progress. 
They  have  developed  many  of  our  great  inventions,  pioneered 
oiu-  vast  undeveloped  lands,  aided  in  every  way  to  make  this 
the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Prejudice  against  the  alien  is  not  new.  It  existed  in  1700, 
to  1800.  in  1900.  just  as  it  does  today.  Search  through  the 
reports  of  committee  and  commission  studying  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant  and  the  alien  and  you  will  find,  as  I  have,  that 
even  as  far  back  as  1790  some  people  looked  with  alarm  on 
the  alien,  charging  he  represented  the  criminal  element  of 
Europe.  Those  people  were  no  more  criminaJs  as  a  class  than 
those  who  come  here  today.  They  made  good  citizens  and 
they  were  the  forbears  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  some  of  their  progeny  even  serving  to 
this  distinguished  body. 

We  cannot  let  prejudice  and  narrow-mtodedness  blind  us  to 
what  is  fair  and  just  and  American,  even  to  dealtog  with  the 
problem  of  the  alien  who  comes  to  our  shores  seeking  to  be- 
come a  citizen.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be  adopted.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlH  the  gentleman  from 
Bfichigan  yield  to  permit  me  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 


Mr.  DONDERO.    I  yield 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chai'man, 
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^ I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  all  debate  on  this  tmendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  to  10  mtoutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thi  ire  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  C  lairman,  undoubtedly,  I 


_ am  one 

of  a  large  number  of  Members  of  this  House  whose  parents 

this  country.  More  than  three- 
ny  parents  came  to  these  shores, 
one  from  Italy  and  the  oth  ;r  from  Germany.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  fact  I  have  not  t:  le  slightest  interest  to  the  Rome- 
Berlin  axis  of  today.     [Applause.] 

I  believe  I  understand  vhat  it  was  that  induced  millions 
of  people  to  come  to  this  land  from  other  countries.  We 
beckoned  to  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  world.  They  saw  here  privileges  and  opportunities  their 
own  lands  did  not  provide  ar  afford  to  them.  They  came  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  nev  government  founded  on  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  They  i  ;ame  not  to  disobey  our  laws,  but 
to  obey  our  laws  and  to  become  useful  and  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They  ;  md  their  descendants  today  con- 
stitute the  masses  of  the  /  merican  people. 

It  must  be  a  strange  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
anyone  who  can  live  here  in  this  country,  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges, have  the  protection  of  its  laws,  enjoy  its  opportuni- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  advocate,  act,  and  exert  his  infiu- 
ence  to  overthrow  this  GK  vernment  by  force  and  violence, 
and  even  bloodshed  if  nece  ssary.  I  say  it  must  be  a  strange 
condition  of  mind  to  make  a  man  want  to  do  that.  Remem- 
ber they  are  the  same  pejple  who  want  to  overthrow  this 
Government  and  set  up  ir  this  country  some  foreign  "ism" 
or  alien  form  of  government  from  which  they  or  their  an- 
cestors fied  to  days  gone  by,  to  come  here  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  granted  imder  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  see  nothing  to  this  bill  that  any  alien,  any  resident,  or 
any  citizen  of  this  country  need  stand  to  fear  of  as  long  as 
he  acts  and  conducts  himself  like  an  American.  This  bill 
proposes  to  make  it  hard  1  Dr  aliens  who  do  wrong,  and  easy 
for  those  who  desire  to  do  right.  I  totend  to  support  it,  and 
appeal  to  my  coUeagues  to  do  likewise.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  O'CokiorI. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Io\<  a,  I  think,  is  directed  at  the  para- 
graph we  had  under  discission  on  page  27  of  the  bill  yes- 
terday, in  which  I  attempted  in  my  humble  way  to  point  out 
that  imder  the  provisions!  of  that  paragraph,  even  though 
a  man  may  have  been  a  Commimlst  for  an  hour  in  Russia 
or  in  this  country  for  the  Same  length  of  time,  he  would  be 
forever  stamped;  he  could  not  live  it  down.  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  in  a  question  [  asked  that  in  my  opinion  this  is 
not  Christianity. 

In  this  connection  I  wajit  to  read  some  remarks  made  by 
a  distinguished  colleague  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  which  it  seems  to  me  may  have  an 
todirect  bearing  upon  th^  question  that  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. 

In  an  address  before  the  -ecent  convention  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  the  Methoiiist  Church,  Senator  Burton  K. 
Whxeler  said  that  this  Nation  needed  a  moral  reawakening 
to  save  it  from  utter  collap  se.  Senator  Wheeler  pointed  out 
that  leaders  of  business,  la  3or,  agriculture,  and  politics  must 

a  Christian  spirit,  forget  their  selfish 
welfare  of  the  Nation, 
the  following  statement: 


sit  down  together  in 
toterests,  and  work  for  the 
He  continued  and  made 

hokr 


UntU  we  have  learned 
food  and  clothing  you  will  fldd 
tianlty  to  hungry  men.    They 
Christianity  and  democracy  gf> 


If  we  do  not  give  man 


principle  of  the  preachings 


to  distribute   all  our  surpluses  of 
It  hard  to  go  out  and  preach  Chris- 
want  to  see  the  practical  application- 
hand  in  hand. 


iie  right  to  reform,  we  deny  the 


right  of  forgiveness  which  we  understand  was  the  underlying 


of  the  Man  from  Galilee.    Let  us 


not  take  hope  away  from  the  repentant.    Of  course,  it  la 
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wrong  to  preach  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  violence  or 
in  any  other  fashion.  Of  course,  it  is  wrong  to  go  out  and 
kill  somebody;  but  murderers  have  been  known  to  have  re- 
formed. All  kinds  of  trespassers  and  violators  of  the  law 
have  been  known  to  reform. 

Let  us  adopt  a  policy  of  forgiveness  of  people  when  they 
show  they  have  it  coming.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law 
as  written,  once  the  brand  is  placed,  never  can  it  be  removed. 
That  is  the  reason  I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens  [laughter! 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     I  have  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  all  his 
colleagues  were  not  fellow  citizens? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Yes;  the  ftoest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  to  something  else.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  about  2  years  ago,  when  Justice  Black  was 
promoted  to  a  position  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  charged  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  will  be  recalled  there  was  considerable 
discussion  whether  or  not  he  should  be  confirmed  if  he  had 
been  a  member  of  that  organization.  It  will  be  further 
recalled,  accordtog  to  newspaper  reports,  that  Justice  Black 
said  at  one  time  he  either  had  had  a  card  in  the  organiza- 
tion or  had  become  a  member  of  it,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  sort  of  an  institution  he  had  joined,  and  as  soon  as 
he  learned  he  got  out.  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
hold  that  against  Black?  Absolutely  not,  because  they  are 
tolerant  of  man's  mistakes.  He  may  have  gone  into  that 
organization,  just  as  many  other  men  have  gone  toto  what 
we  call  this  communistic  theory  of  government,  without 
knowing  the  vitals  of  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  closing,  may  I  say 
that  you  cannot  legislate  morals  into  people.  That  was 
demonstrated  by  the  eighteenth  amendment.  You  cannot 
legislate  patriotism  toto  people  any  more  than  you  can  leg- 
islate morals  toto  people.  You  have  to  feed  the  people.  Let 
us  ftod  a  way  of  taking  care  of  a  third  of  our  population 
that  need  care  and  quit  spending  our  time  trying  to  pass 
laws  to  put  them  to  jail  and  to  deport  them.  Let  us  try  to 
make  them  love  our  country,  instead  of  hate  it,  by  giving 
each  man,  rich  or  poor,  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  HARE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Caroltoa  [Mr.  Hare]. 

Mr.  HARE.  Under  the  gentleman's  theory  or  philosophy, 
what  would  be  the  use  for  any  general  laws  at  all? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  We  have  plenty  of  laws  already.  What 
I  am  trjring  to  get  over  is  this:  Let  us  spend  our  time  en- 
deavoring to  rectify  the  economic  conditions  that  are  de- 
stroying this  country  today,  just  as  Senator  Wheeler  said. 

Mr.  HARE.    This  is  not  an  economic  question. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GwynneI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Eberharter).  there  were — ayes  48.  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment, which  is  on  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  Page  20.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "law,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  a 
violation  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  Public  Law  238, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puiinarrr:  On  page  20.  line  11.  after 
"entry",  strike  out  "possesses  or  carries"  and  Insert  "has  been  con- 
victed of  possessing  or  carrying." 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  rea- 
sonable and  can  be  explatoed  in  one  or  two  sentences.  The 
object  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  an  alien  deportable  only 
upon  conviction  of  carrytog  or  possessing  arms  illegally.  We 
know  that  practically  every  State  to  the  Union  has  laws  on 
this  subject  and  the  State  courts  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  to  specific  cases  carries  arms  legally 
or  illegally.  Otherwise,  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be 
required  to  perform  the  judicial  function  of  determining 
when  a  State  law  has  been  violated.  Aside  from  the  possible 
confiict  that  might  arise  from  different  toterpretations  given 
to  State  laws  by  State  courts  and  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor — and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  to  that  respect — is  equipped 
to  carry  out  this  essential  judicial  function  of  determining 
when  State  laws  are  violated.  I  understand  that  the  author 
of  the  bill  is  in  accord  with  the  amendment  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Flaherty.] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Flaherty)  there  were — ayes  39,  noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  a  committee 
amendment  was  adopted  on  page  20,  line  10.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Starnes  amendment  took  out  the  language  in  that 
line.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken  to 
regard  to  the  committee  amendment  be  vacated  and  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  inserted  to  line  16  after  the  words 
"sawed-off  shotgun." 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  modify  his  request  to  say  "or  at 
the  appropriate  place,"  havtog  regard  to  the  Starnes  amend- 
ment already  adopted? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes;  I  so  modify  my  request.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  8urm  of  Virginia:  Page  10,  line  18, 
insert  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TTTLEn 

"Sac.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing,  or  by  transmission  by  radio,  to  advocate,  abet,  ad- 
vise, or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirabUity,  or  propriety  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  government 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any  subdivision  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawfvil  for  any  person  with  Intent  to  over- 
throw or  destroy  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means,  to 
print,  publish,  edit,  issue,  or  knowingly  circulate,  sell,  distribute, 
or  publicly  display  any  book,  paper,  document,  or  written  or  printed 
matter  in  any  form  containing  or  advocating,  advising,  or  teaching 
the  doctrine  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  should  be  overthrown  or  destroyed  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  other  unlawful  means. 

"Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  openly.  wUlfiUly. 
or  deliberately  justify  or  defend  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing 
the  assassination  or  unlawful  killing  or  assaulting  of  any  officer  at 
the  United  States,  or  any  officer  of  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  because  of  his  official  char- 
acter or  act.  or  openly.  wUlfuUy.  or  deliberately  justify  or  defend 
or  teach,  spread,  or  advocate  the  propriety,  desirability,  or  necessity 
of  overthrowing  or  overturning  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by 
any  other  unlawf  vd  means. 

"Skc.  9.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  organize  or  help 
to  organize  or  become  a  member  of,  or  affiliate  with  any  society. 
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group,  or  assembly  of  persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encovirage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means. 

"Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  prescribed  in  section  5." 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Virginia  rose. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  want  to  find  out  to  what  title  this 
is  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    It  Is  a  new  Utle.  after  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  you  who  have  the  bill  before  you,  if 
you  will  refer  to  the  first  page  of  the  original  bill,  will  find  that 
title  I  is  stricken  out  by  the  committee.  It  is  this  title  I  in 
identical  language  I  am  seeking  now  to  restore  to  the  bill. 
I  regard  that  feature  of  the  bill  as  the  very  heart  of  the 
legislation.  I  think  perhaps  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
agrees  with  me  in  that  respect.  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
why  it  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

After  this  bill  was  introduced,  and  when  It  was  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCobmackI,  who  is  really  the  author 
of  the  language,  obtained  passage  of  substantially  the  same 
bill  by  attaching  it  as  a  rider  to  some  other  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand. As  it  had  already  passed  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
included  in  this  measure,  and  they  will  probably  oppose  the 
amendment.  My  view  is  that  the  McCormack  bill  having 
passed  and  gone  over  to  the  Senate  as  a  separate  measure 
It  may  perhaps  never  become  law.  I  regard  it  as  very  essen- 
tial that  we  have  a  complete  piece  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  should  like  to  see  my  amendment  included  in  the 
bill.  It  certainly  can  do  no  harm  if  you  are  for  the  principles 
enimciated  in  that  legislation. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  title  I  does.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  here  about  abusing  the  poor  alien.  The  gentle- 
men who  have  been  talking  that  way  cannot  complain  about 
this  section.  We  have  laws  against  aliens  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force,  but  do  you  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  a  treasonable 
American  citizen  from  doing  so?  He  can  advocate  revolu- 
tion, the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  anarchy, 
and  everything  else,  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the  law  to  stop 
it.  This  amendment  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  be 
he  American  citizen  or  alien,  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force.  So  I  ask  that 
you  restore  this  provision  to  the  bill.  Because  it  has  already 
passed  the  House  there  certainly  should  be  no  objection  to  it, 
and  it  can  do  no  harm  in  case  the  bill  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  Senate  is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  gentleman  Is  imdoubtedly  fa- 
miliar with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Covut  on  the 
question  of  the  various  criminal  ssmdicalism  statutes,  stat- 
utes that  make  It  Illegal  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  violence. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  does  me  a  high 
honor. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  gentleman  imdoubtedly  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  when  such  advo- 
cacy becomes  Incitement,  then,  and  only  then,  can  the  statute 
be  Invoked  against  a  person.  If  It  continues  to  be  mere 
advocacy,  you  cannot  proceed  against  that  person,  becaiise 
such  an  application  would  be  xmconstitutlonal.  Therefore, 
can  the  gpentleman  tell  this  House  when  does  advocacy  cease 
and  when  does  incitement  begin,  or  where  is  the  hne  of 
demarcation? 

^Mr.  SMITH  of  ^Hrginla.  No;  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
that,  and  I  cannot  tell  him  any  more  when  anything  is  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional. 
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Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Chairms  n,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  notice  that  he  title  just  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment provides  penalties  for  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Grov- 
ernment  or  to  assassinate  officers,  or  things  of  that  sort.  Is 
there  any  conflict  in  the  penalty  that  is  provided  in  the 
section  referred  to  that  fixes  the  penalty  and  the  various 
penalties  that  may  be  pnvided  in  the  various  States  that 
have  statutes  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  State 
laws.    This  provides  penalties  for  violations  of  this  law. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  understand  it  is  a  Federal  statute,  or  will  be 
when  enacted;  but  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  was  any 
more  severity  to  be  exercia  id  under  this  law  than  under  the 
usual  State  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  MAY.    What  is  the  penalty  provided? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  you  will  look  at  section  5,  you 
will  find  the  penalties  presc  ribed  for  any  violation  of  this  act. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  we  are  foing  to  be  working  on  this  bill, 
but  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  Record  be  made  clear. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  heat  generated  here,  particularly 
on  yesterday.  The  implicition  has  been  made  by  certain 
ones  on  this  floor  that  those  who  are  opposing  this  bill  are 
im-American.  Gentlemen  got  up  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
after  a  facetious  amendme:  it  had  been  offered,  and  inferred 
that  those  who  were  oppos  ng  this  bill  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish foreign  principles  heri:  in  the  United  States.  Another 
gentleman  got  up  and  after  defending  the  American  bund, 
inferred  that  Members,  particularly  on  this  side,  were  not 
good  Americans. 

Now.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  straight,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  want  any  man  anywhere,  and 
most  of  all  on  this  floor,  to  question  my  loyalty  to  American 
principles.  I  wore  the  uiiform  at  the  time  we  felt  our 
coimtry  was  in  danger,  anc  I  am  ready  to  put  that  uniform 
on  again  if  ever  the  occaiion  demands.  I  have  two  sons, 
and  if  the  time  comes  whe;  i  their  services  are  needed,  I  will 
say  to  them,  as  my  dad  aid  mother  said  to  me,  "Go,  son, 
and  do  your  duty;  God  bless  you." 

Now.  let  us  not  have  aiy  misunderstanding.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  because  I  believe,  in  opposing  it,  I  am 
defending  American  princii  les.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  Americanism  is.  Does  it  consist  in  merely  waving  the 
flag  and  saluting  and  clicl  ing  our  heels  together  when  the 
emblem  of  democracy,  the  i  ag,  goes  by?  I  say  that  is  merely 
an  indication  of  what  shoild  lie  within  when  we  do  that. 
Real  Americanism  consists  )f  being  able,  willing,  and  anxious 
to  defend  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Americanism 
is  founded.  What  are  thos^  fundamental  principles?  Let  us 
examine  our  fundamental  document.  I  know  no  better  place 
to  go  to  find  what  it  is  thalj  Americanism  stands  for.  Let  us 
take  the  first  of  the  Bill  of^  Rights,  without  which  this  Con- 
stitution could  not  have  be«n  established.  It  says  something 
like  this:  Congress  shaD  njake  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  if  speech  or  of  the  press  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  if  grievances. 

Then  we  have  other  amer  dments  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  and  the  other  rights  Americans  enjoy. 

I  maintain  that  by  your  action  on  a  previous  amendment 
you  have  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  this  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  denying 
most  of  the  other  rights. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Cha  rman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calif omii .    No;  I  cannot  yield. 

■nils  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
denies  the  right  of  freedOEi  of  speech,  yet,  under  the  gxiise 
of  Americanism,  we  are  trying  to  pass  this  Hitler  measure. 


It  Is  identically  the  thing 
The  people's  Uberties  were 


that  is  being  done  in  Germany, 
destroyed  by  the  acts  of  govern- 


ment, and  not  by  what  s<  me  foreigner  did.    I  say  to  you 
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that  this  measure,  as  I  pointed  out  during  the  consideration 
of  the  rule,  is  a  labor-baiting  measure.  The  author  of  this 
bill  admits  that  it  is  to  get  Harry  Bridges.  I  do  not  know 
about  Harry  Bridges.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  or  not.  He  claims  he  is  not. 
I  do  know  this.  I  know,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  he  has 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble  here.  Yes;  he  has  caused  a  lot  of 
trouble.  But  for  whom?  For  the  employers  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  longshoremen  work  for  10  cents  an  hour. 
Do  they  want  to  get  him  because  he  is  an  alien  or  because  he 
might  be  a  Communist?  No;  they  want  his  scalp  because 
he  is  going  to  bat  for  the  underprivileged  group.  That  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  type  of  legislation.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  have  in  front  of  you  and,  under  the  giiise  of  American- 
ism, you  are  fostering  this  thing  of  foreign  origin  upon  our 
own  people. 

My  colleagues,  look  well  to  your  vote,  lest  imder  the  guise 
of  defending  democracy  jrou  undermine  its  very  founda- 
tions. You  cannot  preserve  it  by  destroying  it  bit  by  bit, 
as  this  bill  does.  You  cannot  defend  om*  Americanism  by 
denying  it  to  a  minority  group,  as  this  bill  does.  Let  us  take 
care  lest  If  we  get  the  habit  abroad  in  the  land  of  discrimi- 
nating against  minority  groups,  this  foreign  custom  creeps 
slowly  upon  us  and  we  be  included  in  some  minority  group 
of  which  we  are  a  member.  There  is  only  one  way  to  defend 
democracy,  and  that  is  to  never  allow  it  to  be  denied  to 
anyone. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

(Mr.  Geyer  of  California  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HINSHAW  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  upon  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, does  that  contemplate  my  having  5  nunutes? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object.  I  have  an  amendment  which  I  desire  to  offer  to 
the  Smith  amendment.    I  would  be  satisfied  with  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  12  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  great  many  subjects 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gkter]  and  I  are  divided. 
On  this  particular  amendment  to  this  bill  I  am  in  accord  with 
him,  and  I  think  that  it  should  be  rejected.  That  may  sm:- 
prise  a  good  many  of  you,  but  I  can  conceive  of  a  good  many 
situations  in  which  parts  of  that  amendment  would  be  bad 
provisions  to  have  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
look  back  into  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  see  times 
of  turmoil,  times  of  strife  among  the  people.  We  can  look 
back  to  the  point  where  the  United  States  itself  was  bom  by  a 
revolution  from  the  mother  country.  The  people  in  those 
days  were  subject  to  laws  which  were  equally  stringent  to 
those  projKised  in  this  amendment,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  went  ahead  and  did  revolt  against  England  and 
became  a  nation.  They  were  subjected  to  being  hanged  and 
drawn  and  quartered,  or  to  any  particular  tjrpe  of  punish- 
ment that  seemed  to  be  suitable  at  the  moment,  and  yet  they 
persisted  and  this  Nation  was  formed.  I  speak  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side,  as  it  appears  there  are  a  good 
many  there,  as  well  as  many  on  the  Democratic  side,  who 
would  favor  this  amendment,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States  a  govenunent  might  come  itito  power  that 
was  not  at  all  to  their  liking,  and  it  might  come  there  by 
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balk  t.  I  refer  to  such  a  govenunent  as  a  virtual  dictatorshipi, 
supported  by  a  Congress  as  supine  as  the  German  Reichstag. 
There  might  be  those  among  you  who  would  feel  that  the 
persons  who  were  in  command  of  the  United  States  through 
such  a  government  should  not  be  there,  and  I  suggest  that  you 
consider  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  some  words  that  you 
might  speak,  you  j-ourselves  might  be  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  title  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  inserted  in 
the  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  nearly  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  title  were  accepted  by  the  House  when  we  voted 
on  the  McCormack  amendment  to  another  bill.  That 
amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  and  with  those  principles  I 
am  heartily  in  accord.  But  listen  to  this.  I  shall  read  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  amendment: 

It  shall  be  unlawfxil  for  any  person  to  openly,  willfully,  or  de- 
liberately justify  or  defend  by  word  of  mouth  or  In  writing  the 
assassination  or  unlawful  klUlng  or  assaulting  of  any  officer  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  any  officer  of  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  because  of  his  official 
character  or  act.  or  openly,  wUlfully,  or  deliberately  Justify  or 
defend  or  teach,  spread,  or  advocate  the  propriety,  desirability,  or 
necessity  of  overthrowing  or  overturning  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  government  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  by  force  or 
violence,  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 

Note  the  use  of  the  words  "or  deliberately  Jiistlfy  or  de- 
fend by  word  of  mouth,"  as  contained  in  line  20.  and  then 
go  on  and  read  line  25  to  the  end. 

Now,  no  man  In  his  right  senses  under  present  conditions 
is  going  to  commit  any  of  these  acts,  but  it  is  not  difflctilt  to 
conceive  of  intolerable  conditions  that  might  arise  in  the 
future  under  which  perfectly  good  American  citieens  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  might  subject  themselves  to  the  full 
penalty  of  this  act  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  their  own 
minds  entirely  justified  at  the  moment.  Persecution  could 
run  rampant  under  this  section. 

We  are  here  considering  a  bill  to  prevent  aliens  from  vio- 
lating the  hospitality  of  our  people.  If  we  here  insert  a 
title  which  has  to  do  solely  with  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  smacks  of  the  laws  of  George  HE,  we  shall 
be.  in  my  opinion,  taking  a  long  step  backward. 

I  believe  in  fair  play  to  all  concerned.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hobbs]  in  his  state- 
ment that  aliens  in  this  coimtry  have  no  right  whatever  to 
tell  us  how  to  run  this  Government  nor  to  advocate  its  over- 
throw. But  I  submit  to  you  that  so  long  as  we  citizens  are 
to  have  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  as  individuals  some 
word  or  thought  that  we  as  citizens  might  express  offhand, 
without  intending  to  violate  the  law.  might  be  taken  under 
this  title  to  mean  something  very  serious,  and  a  man  could 
be  subjected  to  persecution  and  to  the  heavy  penalties  of 
this  act.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair, 
and  I  hope  that  the  title  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  will  be  voted  down.  I  do  not  believe  in  meeting  intoler- 
ance with  injustice.  I  value  my  liberty  as  did  my  ancestors 
who  fought  to  set  this  country  free. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  years  ago  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  activities 
in  the  United  States  that  all  of  us  are  opposed  to.  As  a 
result  of  the  investigation  made  by  this  committee,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack], a  bill  was  drafted  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House.  Just  recently  that 
I  bill  was  made  a  part  of  a  bill  increasing  the  punishment  for 
I  the  crime  of  espionage,  which  I  introduced.  After  the  House 
accepted  this  amendment  and  it  was  passed  by  the  House  our 
committee  concluded  that  the  language  in  title  I.  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Smith]  seeks  to  put  back  In  the  bill,  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  stricken  from  the  bill  before  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  We  felt  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  House  in  the  amendment  to  the  espionage 
bill  met  the  situation  in  a  much  better  and  more  effective  way 
than  does  the  language  in  title  I  as  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.    We  feel  that  the  measure  already  passed 
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very  adequately  meets  this  situation  and  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  oflfered  is 
surplusage,  capable  and  susceptible  of  almost  any  kind  of 
Interpretation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
not  be  adopted.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  rep- 
resents the  result  of  months  of  hard,  painstaking  work.  I 
am  certain  that  the  aliens  in  my  district — and  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them^-do  not  approve  of  the  classes  that  are 
affected  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  more  bitter  toward  these  classes  than  is  any  of  us 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  doing  of  those  things  covered  by 
the  bill  brings  to  every  alien  unwarranted  suspicion,  to  say 
the  least. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCobmack:  After  the  word  "to",  in 
the  second  line  of  section  1  of  the  Smith  amendment.  Insert  the 
words  "knowingly  or  wUlfully." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  the  Smith 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  should  also  be  adopted.  The  special  committee 
of  which  I  was  chairman  5  years  ago  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  a  ]aw  of  this  kind,  but  we  felt  the  Government  should 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  a  person  "knowingly  or 
willfully"  advocated  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
or  violence.  We  did  not  feel  that  a  person  should  be  indicted 
who  is  a  good  American  citizen  and  who  is  distressed,  who  is 
out  of  employment,  for  example,  and  saw  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren looking  to  him  with  longing  for  something  to  eat;  out 
looking  for  a  job  all  day  and  come  home  and  find  them  with  a 
look  of  hope  and  then  be  disappointed.  If  that  man  got  up 
and  said  something  that  might  be  construed  as  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  government  by  force  or  violence,  when  he 
never  meant  it.  we  do  not  want  that  man  to  be  subject  to 
indictment  and  possibly  conviction. 

A  Communist  is  one  who  "knowingly  or  willfully"  is  com- 
mitted to  a  movement  which  has  as  Its  objective  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  government  by  any  means,  legal  or  illegal,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  We  all  know  that  the  Communist 
movement  has  as  its  ultimate  objective  the  overthrow  of 
government  by  force  and  violence  or  by  any  means,  legal  or 
Illegal,  or  a  combination  of  both.  That  testimony  was  in- 
disputably produced  before  the  special  committee  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  and  came  from  the  lips  not  of  those  who  gave 
hearsay  testimony,  but  of  the  actual  official  records  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States,  Earl 
Browder.  That  was  the  testimony,  the  best  evidence  pre- 
sented to  our  committee  at  that  time,  that  such  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Communist  Party.  Therefore,  a  Communist  is 
one  who  intends  knowingly  or  willfully  to  participate  in  any 
actions,  legal  or  illegal,  or  a  combination  of  both,  that  will 
bring  about  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Government.  He 
is  the  one  we  are  aiming  at,  and  the  Government  should  have 
the  burden  of  proving  that  a  person  "knowingly  or  willfully" 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  government  and  is  "knowingly  or 
willfully"  a  member  of  an  organization  that  believes  in  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  oiu-  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  Smith  amendment  carries  the  word 
"knowingly."  Section  3  of  the  Smith  amendment  carries  the 
word  "willfully."  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smcth],  himself,  from  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  him, 
will  agree  to  the  acceptance  of  my  amendment. 

I  am  for  legislation  of  this  tsrpe.  Whether  this  particular 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  in  view  of  what  the  House 
has  heretofore  done,  is  a  matter  that  I  will  not  pass  upon, 
but  If  it  is  adopted,  certainly  the  words  "knowingly  or  will- 
fully" should  be  Inserted  in  the  amendment. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
XACKl  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 


The  amendment  to  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
offered  by  the  gentleman 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken; 
Mr.  Marcantonio)  there 

So  the  amendment  was 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairnjan 
understanding  as  to  the  request 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter 
by  me.    Therefore  I  ask 
mlttee  amendment,  relating 
the  words  "District  of  Columbia 
at  the  proper  place 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill 
In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  thej-e 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.     Mr. 
object,  I  have  an  amendment 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  will  modify 
to  make  it  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  th*re 
the  gentleman  from  Alaban^a 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.     Mr 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow; 


amendment  was  agreed  to. 

juestion  is  on  the  amendment 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  Smtth],  as 


and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
79,  noes  32. 
agreed  to. 

,  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 

that  the  gentleman  from 

made  a  while  ago  as  amended 

unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 

to  marihuana  be  inserted  after 

"  in  the  Stames  amendment 

Withojit  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered, 
tion. 

Chair  nan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
apd  all  amendments  thereto  close 

objection? 
C|iairman.  reserving  the  right  to 
to  offer, 
the  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 

objection  to  the  request  of 
[Mr.  HoBBs]  as  modified? 

Ch  lirman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
the  word  "deported",  strike 
remainder  of  the  proviso  endin  j 


IYahestt:   On  page  22.  line  8,  after 

3ut    the    word    "provided"    and    the 

with  the  word  "act",  in  line  14. 


the 


Mr.    FLAHERTY.    Mr. 
amendment  is  to  delete 
the  marriage  to  an  American 
sexually  immoral  classes, 
which  is  prescribed  by  this 
with  United  States  citizenship 
female  shall   be  solemnized 
commission  of  acts  which 
under  this  act." 

Since  the  Cable  Act  of 
In  this  proviso  is  obsolete. 
Immigration  Act,  section  1 
Cable  Act  the  marriage  of 
citizen  does  not  confer  upor 
lean  citizenship.    She  still  ijiust 
tion  laws  to  this  extent. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOBBS.     As  far  as 
satisfied  with  the  explanation 
tleman  has  made.    If  this 
It,  of  course,  ought  not  to 
personally  concerned.  I  wil 
man's  amendment. 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.    I  thaiik 
language  is  merely  surplusai  e 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
fered  by  the  gentleman  frtm 

The  amendment  was 

Mr.  SMITH   of  Virginia 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


bj 


agreed 


Amendment   offered   by   Mr 
19,  after  the   word  "final 


the   Board  of  Review,  which 
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(^airman,   the   purpose   of   this 

proviso  which  provides  "that 

citizen  of  a  female  of  the 

he  exclusion  or  deportation   of 

ict.  shall  not  invest  such  female 

if  the  marriage  of  such  alien 

after  her  arrest  or  after  the 

make  her  liable  to  deportation 

1|22,  the  language  which  appears 

but  it  is  still  contained  in  the 

of  February  1917.    Under  the 

in  alien  female  to  an  American 

her  any  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 

comply  with  the  naturaliza- 

Chair^an,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 

which  the  distinguished  gen- 

aw  has  been,  in  effect,  repealed, 

in  this  bill,  and  as  far  as  I  am 

be  glad  to  accept  the  gentle- 


I  think  the 


the  gentleman, 
at  this  time, 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
Massachusetts. 
to. 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    offer    an 


Smith   of   Virginia:    Page    23.    line 

—    .   St  Ike   out   the   period  and   quotation 

mark    and    Insert    a    colon    and    the    following:    "Prorided,    That 
such    decision    shall    be   made    pursuant    to    recommendation    by 

Joard   shaU   have   discretionary    au- 


thority  in  respect  of  a  deportal  ile  alien  not  racially  inadmissible  or 
ineligible  to  citizenship  in  iie  United  States,  and  who  last 
entered  the  United  States  prioi  to  January  1,  1937.  and  who  Is  not 
deportable  under  the  act  of  October  16,  1918  (40  Stat  1008- 
U.  S.  C.  tlUe  8,  sec.  137).  en  itled  'An  act  to  exclude  and  expel 
from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  members  of  the  anarchist 
and  similar  classes.'  as  amenced  by  the  act  of  June  5  1920  or 
the  act  of  May  26.  1922,  entitled  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prohibit  the  Impoftation  and  use  of  opium  for  other 
than  medicinal  pvirposes." '  ap  iroved  February  9,  1909.  as  amended 
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(42  Stat.  596:  U.  S.  C,  tlUe  21,  sec.  175).  or  the  act  of  February 
18,  1931,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  aliens 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  violation  of  any  law  regulating  traffic 
to  narcotics'  (46  SUt.  1171;  U.  S.  C.  title  8.  sec.  156a).  and  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  February  6,  1917.  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  Immigration  of  aliens  and  residence  of  aliens  In  the 
United  States'  (39  Stat.  874:  U.  S.  C.  title  8,  sec.  156)  as  such  act 
relates  to  prostitutes,  procurers,  or  other  immoral  persons,  the 
mentally  and  physically  deficient,  anarchists,  and  similar  classes, 
having  proven  good  mcral  character  for  the  past  5  years,  (a)  to 
permit  such  deportable  aUen  to  depart  the  United  States  to  any 
country  of  his  choice  at  his  own  expense  in  lltu  of  deportation, 
or  (b)  to  order  Busj)enfilon  of  the  deportation  warrant  if  the 
Board  shall  And  that  the  execution  of  such  warrant  would  work 
a  serious  economic  detriment  to  a  dependent  citizen  or  legaUy 
resident  alien  wife,  parent,  or  minor  child  of  Euch  deportable 
alien;  but  if  any  order  sxispending  execution  of  a  warrant  of  de- 
portation shaU  have  effect  more  than  6  months  aU  of  the  facts 
and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  In  the  case  shall  thereupon  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  with  appropriate  recommendailcns  and 
the  reasons  for  clemency,  which  report  shaU  be  printed  as  a 
public  document  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Upon  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  or  resolve  in  respect  of  the  case  before  the  next 
adjournment  of  reg:ular  session  after  recommendation  made,  the 
order  s\ispendlng  deportation  shall  be  vacated  and  deportation  of 
the  alien  shall  be  immediately  effected.  If  by  act  or  resolution 
the  Congress  shall  direct  the  deportation  warrant  to  be  canceled, 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  shall  there- 
upon Issue  a  certificate  of  arrival  as  If  the  alien's  last  entry  had 
been  lawful:  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  reduce  by 
one  the  Immigration  quota  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  national- 
ity for  the  fiscal  year  then  current  or  next  following;  and  any 
alien  in  whose  case  the  Bnard  of  Review  shall  decline  to  suspend 
an  order  of  deportation  Bhall  be  immediately  deported.  In  func- 
tioning under  tliis  bill,  the  Board  of  Review  shall  act  Independ- 
ently as  a  quasi-Judicial  body  and  Its  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of  any  other  officer  of 
the  Government." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C^halr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smtth]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  j^eld. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  thor- 
oughly acceptable  and  I  believe  will  strengthen  the  bill.  It 
simply  gives  the  alien  "a  break"  by  gi\lng  him  the  right  to 
have  his  case  heard  by  the  regular  Board  of  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  It  relieves  aliens  of  the  necessity 
of  getting  private  bills  through  Congress  for  their  relief.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  well  worked  out  amendment,  very  carefully 
dra\^Ti,  and  I  believe  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Chapman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5138)  to  make  imlawful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  require  licensing  of 
civilian  military  organizations,  to  make  unlawful  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to 
require  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aliens,  to  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  257,  he  reported  the  same  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  amended  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    lam. 


•nie  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.  R.  5138  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  MAECAirroNio)  there  were — ayes  28,  noes  149. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  voto 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  Just  counted  the  member- 
ship iwesent.    Evidently  there  Is  no  quonma  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  48,  nays  272, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  107.  as  follows: 


[RoU 

No.  1481 

YEAS— 48 

Barry 

FVjrd.  Thomas  P. 

K(?ogh 

OTJai 

Bloom 

Pries 

Klrwan 

OToole 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Gavagan 

Kunkel 

Pierce.  Orec. 

Burdlck 

Gehrmann 

Leavy 

Sabath 

Casey,  Mass. 

Geyer,  Calif. 

Lfmke 

Sacks 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Havenner 

McKeough 

Shanley 

D'Alcsandro 

Healey 

Marcantonio 

Shannon 

Delaney 

HiU 

Martin.  Colo. 

Slrovlch 

Dunn 

Hull 

Murdock,  Utah 

TenerowlCB 

Eberharter 

Kean 

Myers 

Ttnkham 

Ferguson 

Keller 

Norton 

Voorhls.  CallX. 

Flaherty 

Kennedy,  M1(^iael  O  Coimor 
NAYS— 273 

WaUgren 

AUen.  m. 

Dondero 

Pattob 

Allen.  La. 

Doxighton 

Johnson,  VI. 

Pearson 

Allen.  Pa. 

DoweU 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Peterson,  Pla. 

Andersen,  H.  Carl  Doxey 

Jotanaon.LutherA. Peterson.  Oa. 

Anderson.  Calif. 

Durham 

Johnson.  Lyndon 

Plttenger 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Dworshak 

John.<>on,  Okla. 

Plumley 

Andresen,  A.  H. 

Ed  mis  ton 

Johnson,  W.  Va. 

Poage 

Andrews 

Elliott 

Jones,  Ohio 

Po'k 

Angell 

Ellis 

Jones.  Tex. 

Ramapeck 

Arends 

Rlston 

Kee 

Arnold 

Engel 

Keefe 

Austin 

Englebrlght 

Kelly 

Barden 

Evans 

Kennedy.  Md. 

Reec«.  Tenn. 

Barnes 

Faddis 

Kerr 

Reed.  111. 

Barton 

Penton 

Kllday 

Rce6.  Kans. 

Bates,  Ky. 

Flaxuiery 

Klnjwtr 

Richards 

Beam 

Folger 

Kitchens 

Risk 

Beckworth 

Pord.  Leland  M 

Knutson 

Robertson 

Bell 

Ford.  Miss. 

Koclalkowskl 

Robinson.  Utah 

Bender 

Pulmer 

Kramer 

Robston.  Ky. 

Blackney 

Gamble 

Lambertson 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Bland 

Garrett 

Landls 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Boebne 

Gartner 

Larrabee 

Rogers.  Okla. 

Belles 

Gathln^ 

LeConipte 

Romjue 

Brewster 

Gearhart 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Rutherford 

Brooks 

Glbbs 

Lewis,  Ohio 

Ryan 

Brown.  Oa. 

Glfford 

Luce 

Sandager 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gi'-cbrist 

Ludlow 

Schaefcr,  Vl. 

Bryson 

GllUe 

Mc  Andrews 

Schafer,  Wis. 

Buck 

Gore 

McCormack 

Schlfller 

Buckler.  Minn. 

<3cm^tt 

McDowell 

Schuets 

Burch 

Graham 

McGfhee 

Schwert 

Burgln 

Grant,  Ala. 

McLaughlin 

Beccombe 

Byrne.  N.  Y. 

Grant,  Ind. 

McMUlan.JohnL 

Sheppard 

Byrns.  Term. 

Green 

Klaas 

8tiiip»!on 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Greeory 

Mahon 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Grifflth 

Maloney 

Smith.  Ohio 

Carter 

Gross 

MapeA 

Smith.  Va. 

Cartwrlght 

Guyer,  Kans. 

Marshall 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Ca£e,  S  Dak. 

Gwynne 

Martin,  HI. 

South 

Chandler 

Halleck 

Martin.  Iowa 

Sparkman 

Chapman 

Hancock 

Martin.  Mass. 

Spence 

Chiperfleld 

Hare 

Mason 

Springer 

Church 

Harness 

May 

Stames,  Ala. 

Clark 

Harrington 

MIchener 

Steaeall 

Clevenger 

Hart 

Miller 

Sumner.  lU. 

Cochran 

Barter,  N.  T. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Talle 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Harter,  Ohio 

KfUls.  La. 

Tarver 

Colmer 

Hawks 

Monklewics 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Cooper 

Helnke 

Monroney 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Corbett 

Hendricks 

MOHcr 

Costel'.o 

Hess 

Mott 

Thill 

Courtney 

Hinnhaw 

Mouton 

ThoDMs.Ttk. 

Cox 

Hobbs 

Mundt 

Thoraaaon 

Crawford 

Hoffman 

Murdock.  Arts. 

Creal 

Hope 

Murray 

Tlbbott 

Crowe 

Horton 

Nelson 

Tolan 

Culktn 

Houston 

Norrell 

VanZandt 

Curtla 

Hunter 

O'Brien 

Vliio4nt.Ky. 

narrow 

Jacobsen 

OLeary 

Vinson.  Oa. 

Dempsey 

Jarman 

O'Neal 

Vory?.  Ohio 

DeBouen 

Jeffries 

Pace 

Vret-lsjod 

Dlrksen 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Parsons 

Walter 

Disney 

Jensen 

Patrick 

Want 

1 
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Warren 
Weaver 
We«t 
Wbeat 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 
Ball 

Bates.  Maas. 
Boland 
Bolton 
Boren 
Boykln 

Bradley.  Mich. 
Buckley.  N.  Y. 
Bulwlnkie 
Byron 
Caldwell 
Cannon,  Fla. 
■   Celler 
Clason 
.IClaypool 

Cole.  Md. 

Cole,  N.  T. 

Collins 

Connery 

Cooley 

Grosser 

Crowther 

Cullen 

Cummings 
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Whelchel 
White,  Ohio 
Whittlngton 
Williams,  Del. 


Williams.  Mo. 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden,  Pa. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Smith.  Wash. 

NOT  VOTINO— 107 


Curley 

Darden 

Dlclcsteln 

IHes 

Dtngell 

Dltter 

Doiiglas 

Drewry 

Duncan 

Eaton.  Calif. 

Eaton,  N.  J. 

Fay 

Prmandez 

Pish 

PI  tzpa  trick 

Flannagan 

Gerlach 

Hall 

Hartley 

Hennlngs 

Holmes 

Hook 

Izac 

Jarrett 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Kennedy,  Martin 

Kleberg 


Ijanham 

Lea 

Leslnskl 

McArdle 

McGranery 

McLean 

McLeod 

McMlIlan.Thos.S 

Maclejewskl 

Magnuson 

Man&field 

Masstngale 

Merrttt 

Mitchell 

Nichols 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Patman 

PfelXer 

Pierce.  N.  T. 

Powers 

Rabaut 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Rich 

Rockefeller 

Routzohn 

Sasscer 


Wolverton.  N.  J. 
Woodrum.  Va. 
Toungdahl 
Zlmmennan 


Satterfleld 

Schulte 

Scrugham 

Secrest 

Seger 

Shafer.  Mich. 

Short 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith,  ni. 

Snyder 

Somers.  N.  Y. 

Steams,  N.  H. 

Stefan 

Sullivan 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Sutphln 

Sweeney 

Taber 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Tread  way 

Wadsworth 

Welch 

White,  Idaho 

Wlgglesworth 

Wood 

Woodruff,  Mich. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  DlngeU  (Tor)  with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  (against). 

Mr.  Hook  (for)   with  Mr.  McLean   (against). 

Mr.  Dlcksteln  (for)  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  (against). 

Mr.  Leslnskl  (for)   with  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey   (against). 

Mr.  Cullen  (for)  with  Mr.  Shafer  of  Michigan  (against). 

Mr.  McGranery   (for)    with  Mr.  Pish   (against). 

Mr.  Celler  (for)   with  Mr.  Scrugham  (against). 

Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut  (for)  with  Mr.  Darden  (against). 

Mr.  McArdle  (for)    with  Mr.  Satterfleld   (against). 

Mr.  Pay  (for)   with  Mr.  Eaton  of  New  Jersey   (against). 

Mr.  Buckley  of  New  York  (for)  with  Mr.  Dltter  (against). 

Mr.  Curley   (for)    with  Mr.  Hartley   (against). 

Mr.  Pfelfer  (for)    with  Mr.  Kleberg  (against). 

Mr.  Sullivan   (for)   with  »lr.  Seger  (against). 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy  (for)   with  Mr   Holmes  (against). 

Mr.  Pitzpatrlck   (for)    with  Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland   (against). 

Mr.  Somers  of  New  York  (for)   with  Mr.  Drewry  (against) . 

Mr.  Merrltt  (for)   with  Mr.  Flannagan  (against). 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

--   Mr.  Mansneld  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McMlUan  with  Mr.  Treadway. 

Mr.  Lanham  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Bulwlnkie  with  Mr.   Taber. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with   Mr.   Bolton. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.   Wlgglesworth. 

Mr.  Caldwell  with  Mr.  Jarrett. 

Mr.  Collins  with  Mr.  McLeod. 

Mr.  Boren  with  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Te.xas  with  Mr.  Pierce  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lea  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Crowther. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Steams  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Schulte  with  Mr.  Stefan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.   Oliver. 

Mr.  Fernandez  with  Mr.  Jenks  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Secrest  with  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Cummings  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Sutphln  with  Mr.  Cole  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  with  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Cluett. 

Mr.  Hennlngs  with  Mr.   Eaton  of  California. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Clason. 

Mr.  Connery  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Routzohn. 

Mr.  Masslngale  with  Mr.  Bradley  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Sasscer  with  Mr.  Bates  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Claypool  with  Mr.  Maclejewskl. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Piercb.  I  there- 
fore withdraw  my  vote  of  "yea"  and  answer  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


al  ens; 


The  bill  was  passed,  and  a 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  to 
unlawful  attempts  to  interfere 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coapt 
tation  of  certain  classes  of 
ing  of  aliens  seeking  to  enter 
purposes." 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Speaker 
the  adoption  of  the  Smith 
in  the  bill,  that  the  numben 
be  corrected  to  conform 
been  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mk* 

There  was  no  objection. 


1  notion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


wit  1 


COMMITTEE  ON 


July  29 


ie&d  as  follows:  "A  bill  to  make 
with  the  discipline  of  the 
Guard:  to  require  the  depor- 
to  require  the  fingerprint- 
he  United  States;  and  for  other 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  since 

a^nendment  inserting  a  new  title 

of  the  titles  and  sections  may 

the  amendments  which  have 


Dbjection  to  the  request  of  the 

HOBBSl? 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  lof  House  Resolution  277. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  277 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee 
by  subcommittee.   Is  authorized 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,   In 
where,  and  to  hold  such  hearing  s 
In  connection  with  the  consideration 
bills  relating  to  Internal-revenue 
resolution  the  committee  Is  autl^rlzed 
services,  to  have  such  printing 
other  expenses  as  the  committee 


and 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
There  was  no  objection 
The  resolution  was  agreed 


Mr.  RANKIN 
the  bill  (S.  2288)  for  the  rel 


on  Ways  and  Means,  as  a  whole  or 
to  sit  and  act  during  recesses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  else- 
as  the  committee  may  determine, 
and  preparation  of  a  bill  or 
taxes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
to  employ  such  stenographic 
binding  done,  and  to  incur  such 
may  deem  necessary. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 
SabathI? 


to. 


JOHN  ][.  BALMAT 

Mr.  Speake  r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ef  of  John  H.  Balmat,  Jr.,  may 


be  re-referred  to  the  Commttee  on  Military  Affairs 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [^.  RankinI? 
There  was  no  objection 


the  bill. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


A  national 


Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Coihmittee 
following  privileged  resolutioi 
referred  to  the  House  Calen(  ar 


CENSUS  OP  HOUSIHO 


on  Rules,  submitted  the 

(Rept.  No.  1419),  which  was 

and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


House  Resolution  281 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
consideration  of  S.  2240,  an  act 


Resolved.  That  Immediately  u  >on  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thft  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 

on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the 
Jto  provide  for  a  national  censtis  of 
housing.    That  after  general  delate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 

and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Census,  tlie  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  tie  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
bin  for  amendment  the  Comml  tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  tc  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  rfcommlt,  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 


EXTENSION 


V  as 


Mr.  Cochran  asked  and 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Rec6rd 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Plorii 
mous  consent  to  extend  my 
to  include  therein  certain 
magazine. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr. 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
editorials  on  the  Hatch  biU. 


Spea  :er 


OF   REMARKS 

given  permission  to  extend 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 

<twn  remarks  in  the  Record  and 

ex(  ;erpts  from  the  Foreign  Service 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Peterson]? 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
he  Record  and  to  include  two 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkxi  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  LMr.  ShanlktJ? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  some 
statements  of  record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Green]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  therein  excerpts  from  letters  from  my  district  on 
the  transportation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Coitke]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
included  therein  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  GeyerJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  radio  address  by  the  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  ZandtI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CoRBETT,  Mr.  Bender,  and  Mr.  Patrick  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I -ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Argus  Leader  of  Sioux  Palls, 
8.  Dak.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtndt]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

correction   of    BULITAfiy   RECORD    OF    OBERLTN   M.    CARTER 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6  I  reported  for  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  to  the  House,  a  bill  (H.  R.  4723) 
to  correct  the  military  record  of  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  formerly 
captain.  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  to  show 
that  the  Judgment  of  court  martial  in  his  case  is  unlawful 
and  invalid.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Private  to  the  Union  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  that  request  by  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  who  made 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests  that  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  request  until  he  gets  authority  from  the  com- 
mittee.   Under  the  rules  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  may  say  that  the  report  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  cfHnmittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  making  the  request  by 
direction  of  that  committee? 

Hi.  ANDREWS.    Not  by  direction  of  the  committee;  im>. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  that  is  necessary  and 
suggests  that  the  gentleman  temporarily  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  temporarily  withdraw  my 
request. 

:;       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  this  afternoon  and  to  Include  certain  excerpts 
from  the  pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HInshawJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 


Atlai^. 
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therein  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
article  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Rccou)  on  the  biU 
H.  R.  5138. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  th* 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOTTSS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  program 
of  the  day  and  following  any  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

SENATE    BUX    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  taUe  and  under  the  rule  referred  as  f(^lows: 

S.  2879.  An  act  to  authorize  the  posthumous  appointment 
of  the  late  Arthur  Mortimer  Fields,  Jr.,  to  be  an  ensign  ot 
the  United  States  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
reports  that  that  committee  had  examined  and  foxmd  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which  wer© 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  5375.  An  act  to  promote  nautical  education,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6746.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provtsiwis  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.  R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  payment  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  invest- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  such  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT     ' 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  biUs  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.  R.  5375.  An  act  to  promote  nautical  educatk)n,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6746.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  pajrment  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  such  projects,  and  for  other  piuTX)8e!i 

AOJOXTRNMEMT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  ao 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and 
53  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtU  Monday.  July 
31,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREICM  AFFAIRS 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  committee  rooms,  the  Capitol,  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 1.  1939,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  oonsiderlng 


:\ 
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the  following  resolutions:  House  Joint  Resolution  364,  re- 
questing the  President  to  invite  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  hold  its  annual  conference  In  New  York  in  1940.  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
conference;  House  Joint  Resolution  336.  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  extend  to  foreign  governments  invitations  to 
participate  in  the  Congress  of  the  International  Federation 
for  Housing  and  Town  Planning  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1941.  and  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Congress. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

1058.  Under  clause  2  of/rule  XXIV  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  P.  Lassly.  acting  chief  dis- 
bursing clerk.  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES   ON   PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
House  Joint  Resolution  288.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1415).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  S.  2478.  An 
act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  in  certain  cases;  with 
"amendment  (Rept.  No.  1416).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  7032. 
A  bill  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  with  resi)ect  to  counsel  in  certain  cases; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1417).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
H.  R.  7411.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1418).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NELSON:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution 
281.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2240, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1419).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HILL:  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  S.  506.  An  act  relating  to  mileage  tables 
for  the  United  States  Army  and  other  Government  agencies 
and  to  mileage  allowances  for  persons  employed  in  the 
ofiBces  of  Members  of  House  and  Senate;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1420).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXii,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLAND: 
H.  R.  7420.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  for  preventing  collisions 
of    vessels;    to   the    Committee   on   Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ELLIS: 
H.  R.  7421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  terms  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas  at 
Pasretteville:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.  R  7422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ers'  International  League  of 


to  the  Committee  on  Intersta 
5145.  Also,  petition  of  the 


son  amendments,  S.  115,  117 
by  the  conference  committee 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

5146. 
United 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  x:  31.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  lef erred  as  follows: 

5143.  By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  :  CENNEDY:  Petition  of  William 
Mesevich,  president,  local  jo  nt  executive  board,  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and  Bartend- 


A.  M.  A.,  representing  50,000 


members  in  New  York  City,  i  lupporting  the  works  financing 
bill ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap  )ropriations. 

5144.  Also,  petition  of  the  j  jnerican  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  relative  to  the  V  Tieeler-Lea  transportation  bill; 


e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 


requesting  that  the  Doughton  bill,  H.  R.  6635,  with  the  John- 


and  126,  be  favorably  reported 

and  passed  by  the  Congress;  to 

lideans. 

Also,  petition  of  loca|s  Nos.  96,  100,  and  109  of  the 

Federal    Workers,    ilrging    enactment    of    pending 


amendments  to  the  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1940;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation;. 

5147.  Also,  petition  of  the  Interchemical  Corporation,  of 
New  York  City,  relative  to  t  le  importation  of  China-wood 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa]fs  and  Means. 

American  Association  of  Social 

pending  amendments  to  the 

m  Relief  Act  of   1940;   to  the 


lerican  Labor  Party,  favoring 
amendments;  to  the  Commit- 


5148.  Also,  petition  of  the 
Workers,  favoring  support 
Work  Projects  Administrati 
Committee  on  Appropriation; 

5149.  Also,  petition  of  the 
enactment  of  Wagner  housin 
tee  on  Banking  and  Curreoc 

5150.  Also,  petition  of  thejNew  York  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Eealers,  urging  favorable  action 
on  the  Starnes  bill,  H.  R.  72|43,  by  the  Appropriation  Corn- 
Appropriations. 

National  Grange,   protesting 


mittee; 
5151. 


to  the  Committee  on 
Also,   petition   of   thfe 


against  the  enactment  of  I-  ouse  bill  7120  and  Senate  bill 


ruction  and  financing  of  self- 
Committee   on   Banking   and 


2759.  providing  for  the  cons 
liquidating  projects;  to  th€ 
Currency. 

5152.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Pe  ition  of  W.  C.  Schiltuis,  chair- 
man, trade  and  transE>ortatioi  i  committee.  New  York  Produce 
Exchange.  New  York  City,  concerning  Senate  bill  2009,  the 
Wheeler-Lea  transportation  1  ill;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

5153.  Also,  petition  of  Emjiire  State  Truck  Operators  As- 
sociation, SsTacuse,  N.  Y.,  oi  posing  the  Wheeler^Lea  trans- 
portation bill;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

5154.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Manufacturing  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  concerning  t  le  O'Mahoney  bill  (S.  2719) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicia  ry. 

5155.  Also,  petition  of  the  I  ew  York  State  Industrial  Union 
Council,  New  York  City,  cone  eming  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  amend  nent  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relative  to  aliens,  and  the  Sn  ;ith  antialien  bill  (H.  R.  5138) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5156.  Also,  petition  of  W.  I.  Bolton,  president.  New  York 
State  League  of  Savings  anc  Loan  Associations,  concerning 
House  bill  6971  and  the  Spen  'e  amendment  for  tax  equaliza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5157.  By  Mr.  KERR:  Petiti  on  of  a  mass  meeting  of  peanut 
growers  of  North  Carolina,  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  schedule  of  prices  in  the  :  93^-40  peanut  surplus  removal 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5158.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  James  P.  Keenan.  rep- 
resentative, Iron  Workers  Lofcal  361,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  urging 
restoration  prevailing  wage  late  on  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.   • 

5159.  Also,  petition  of  Rob<  rt  E.  Blxun,  secretary,  Abraham 
Si  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklsm.  N.  "1  r.,  urging  action  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Seciuijty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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5160.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hooker  Electrical  Co.,  New  York 
City,  favoring  the  amendment  to  House  bill  7312,  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  and  Senate  Resolution  160,  the  Borah  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

5161.  Also,  petition  of  the  Catholic  Central  Verein  of  Amer- 
ica, Meriden,  Conn.,  opposing  the  American  participation  in 
foreign  affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5162.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Grange.  Washington, 
D.  C,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2759 
and  House  bill  7120;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5163.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  German-American 
League  for  Culture,  Inc..  Chicago.  HI.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  un-American  propa- 
ganda; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  July  31,  1939 
(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  25, 1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

The  Reverend  Ehmcan  Prsiser,  assistant  rector.  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  whose  statutes  are  good 
and  gracious  and  whose  law  is  truth.  We  beseech  Thee  so 
to  guide  and  bless  this  Senate,  that  it  may  ordain  for  our 
governance  only  such  things  as  please  Thee,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name  and  the  welfare  of  Thy  people.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE    JOimNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day,  Saturday,  July  29,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

King 

RusseU 

Andrews 

Downey 

La  PoUette 

aohwartz 

Austin 

Elender 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Bailey 

Frazler 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Bankbead 

George 

Lucan 

8hii>stead 

Barkley 

Gerry 

Lundeen 

eiattery 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Bone 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Smith 

Borah 

Guffey 

Maloney 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Gumey 

Mead 

Taft 

Brown 

Hale 

UUler 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Mlnton 

Thomas.  Utah 

Burke 

Hatch 

Ifumy 

Townsend 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Neely 

I'ruman 

Byrnes 

Herring 

Norrla 

Ty  dings 

Capper 

HlU 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

Hoi  man 

CM&honey 

Van  Nuys 

Clark.  Iflaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hufrhes 

Pitt  man 

Walsh 

Connally 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Radcllffe 

Wheeler 

Danaher 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reed 

White 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  RrrNOLDsJ  is  absent  from  the  Senate  because 
of  a  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  are  absent  on  important 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonaheyI,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Lo- 
o.w],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-four  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 


PETTTION   and  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  ixt>testlng  against  the  present 
policy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  granting  of  concessions  to  countries  having  low 
labor  standards,  and  requesting  that  no  concessions  in  the 
wool  schedule  be  made  in  any  new  trade  agreement,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.,  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  the  Forest 
Ser\ice.  or  any  of  Its  activities,  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  consolidation  with  any  other  department  of 
the  Government,  which  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Government  Organization. 

Mr.  HOLT  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Marshall  County 
(W.  Va.)  McGuffey  Society,  favoring  inclusion  In  the  com- 
memorative series  of  stamps  issued  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  an  appropriate  design  dedicated  to  honor  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffey.  famous  American  educator,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads. 

Mr.  NYE  presented  memorials,  numerously  signed,  of  sun- 
dry citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Wheeler-Truman  bill, 
being  the  bill  (S.  2009)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  by  extending  its  application  to  additional 
types  of  carriers  and  transportation  and  modifying  certain 
provisions  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  weie  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  from  the  Committee  on  Agrlctil- 
ture  and  Forestry,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1710) 
to  provide  for  the  cancelation  of  certain  notes  acquired  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  reported  it  with  amendments  and 
submitted  a  report  iNo.  1039)  thereon. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5764)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchard 
Creek  Dam  project,  Williamson  County,  lU..  reported  It  with- 
out amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1040)  thereon. 

Mr.  FRAZIER,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  which  was  referred  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  66)  making  provisions  for  the  refund  of  the  processing 
tax  on  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  by  the  raisers  and  pro- 
ducers who  in  fact  bore  all  or  part  of  the  burden  of  such  tax, 
reported  it  with  amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1041)  thereon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  to 
which  were  referred  the  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions, 
reported  them  severally  without  amendment : 

H.  R.  6585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government; 

S.  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  Fountain 
in  Washington,  D.  C;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover. 

LABOR   POLICIES   OF   EMPLOYERS'   ASSOCIATTOKS REPORT   OF   COM- 
MITTEE   ON    EDUCATION    AND    LABOR     (REFT.    NO.    6.    PT.    S) 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  report  from  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 266,  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  entitled  "Labor 
PoLcies  of  Employers'  Associations,  Part  11,  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Cleveland." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received  and  printed. 
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INVESnCATlON    CONCERNING    COtmT    BCAHTIAL    OF    CAPT.    OBERLIN 

M.  CARTER 

Mr.  MINTON,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
reported  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  176).  which,  under  the  nile, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  on  May  1.  1935.  Senate  Resolution  60.  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Investigation 
of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  court  martial  and  the  court-martial 
proceedings  and  all  the  findings  relating  to  the  court  martial  of 
Capt.  Oberlln  M.  Carter,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers Corps;  and 

Whereas  the  papers  and  records  pertaining  to  this  matter  are 
voluminous  and  the  facts  are  involved  and  relate  to  a  case 
remote  in  time;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  after  some  hearings 
In  the  matter,  believe  the  cause  worthy  of  the  most  searching 
Inquiry,  and  the  same  is  a  matter  beyond  the  time  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  committee  is  further  of  the 
opinion  that  an  expert  Investigator  should  be  employed  by  the 
committee  In  this  matter  and  fimds  be  made  available  therefor: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  and  pay  an  expert  investigator 
to  aid  the  committee  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Resolution  60  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  to  otherwise 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  committee,  and  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  the  sum  of  »5.000  to  employ  said  Investigator  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  said  investigation,  said  appropriation  to  be 
disbursed  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  may  be  in 
charge  of  said  Investigation. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  2922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Ramirez; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  NYE: 

S.  2923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Darabout;  and 

S.  2924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Darabout;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(Mr.  NoRRis  introduced  Senate  bill  2925.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

S. 2926   (by  request).  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Brown. 
and  Mr.  La  Follette)  : 

S.  2927.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  or  leases  with  the 
owners  of  forest  lands  in  order  to  provide  for  their  manage- 
ment in  accordance  with  proper  forestry  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE: 

S.  2928.  A  bill  providing  for  payment  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  certain  State-owned  lands  which  the  United 
States  by  treaties  granted  to  certain  Indian  tribes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

taxation  of  TENNESSEE  VALLET  AUTHORTTY  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  recently 
passed  the  act  amending  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act, 
having  for  its  object  canying  out  the  tentative  program  of 
purchase  by  the  Authority,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
In  regard  to  the  money,  if  any,  that  should  be  paid  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  lieu  of  taxation. 

I  promised  at  that  time,  both  In  the  Senate  and  outside, 
that  I  would  introduce  a  bill  covering  that  subject  as  soon  as 
possible;  that  the  subject  was  under  discussion  by  experts  of 
the  T.  V.  A..  Federal  authorities,  and  State  authorities;  and 
that  it  would  require  some  time  to  complete  those  studies. 
Mr.  President,  those  studies  have  not  as  yet  been  completed, 
but  I  desire  to  fulfill  the  promise  I  made:  and  today  Repre- 
sentative Sparkman.  of  Alabama,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  are  each  Introducing  identical  bills  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  criticism,  study,  and 


July  31 


advice  on  this  very  complies  ted  subject.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion that  hearings  even  be  h  id  at  this  session  of  Congress,  but 
the  desire  is  to  obtain  sufBcient  publicity  and  to  elicit  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  concerning  the  problem  from  any 
party  interested,  either  on  ;he  side  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  States. 

I  ask  consent  to  introduce  that  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  also  ask  that  i;  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  it.  in  the  Record  there  be  printed 
a  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Moigan.  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Board,  together  with  some  statistics  showing 
the  study  that  has  thus  fai  been  made  on  the  subject  and 


some  conclusions  that  have 


with  it  in  the  Record  a  joir  t  statement  from  Representative 
Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  anc  myself  as  to  the  objects  to  be 
accomplished  or  attempted  t  >  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  and 
the  purpose  of  introducing  t  le  bill  at  this  time. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  properly  referred,  and  together  with  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2925)  to  ameid  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933,  was  read  t  vice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to 

follows: 


be  printed  in  the  Record,  a^ 
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Be   it   enacted,   etc..   That 
Authority   Act  of    1933   be. 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  In  order  to  render 
and    local    governments    in 
Corporation  are  carried  on  an( , 
quired   properties   previously 
the  board  is  authorized  and 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
of  the  gross  proceeds  derived 
poration   for    the    preceding 
together  with  such  additional 
suant  to  the  provisions 
in  lieu   of   taxes   and   to 
operations  of  the  Corporation 
and  to  be  made  upon 
taxes  shall  be  assessed  or 
or  business  of  the  Corporation 
1)    1940,    10  percent;    1941.   9 
percent;  1944.  7  percent;   1945 
5!2  percent;  1948  and  each 
proceeds,   as  used   in  this 
proceeds  derived  by  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  excludln^ 
sold  or  delivered  to  any  other 
ernment  of  the  United  States 

The  pajment  for  each  flsca 
said  States  in  the  following 
shall  be  apportioned  by  paying 
which  the  gross  proceeds  of 
within  said  State  during   the 
total  gross  proceeds  from  all 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  the 
shall    he   apportioned    by 
thereof  which  the  book  value 
Corporation  within  said  State 
year  bears  to  the  total  book 
Corporation  on  the  same  date, 
shall  include  that  portion  of 
to  be  allocable  to  power, 
payment  to  each  State  shall 
of  the  State  and  local  ad 
power  property  purchased  and 
State  plus  that  portion  of 
structed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
allocated  or  estimated  to  be 
average  shall  be  calculated  for 
said  property  was  privately 
ther.  That  the  minimum 
the  Corporation  owns  and 
less  than  $10,000  in  any  case.' 
the  amounts  due  hereunder  to 

The  payments  above  provlde< 
State  not  later  than  July  31  ol 
of  the  Congress  that  each 
or  a  portion  thereof  to  cc 
affected  by  the  program  of  the 

It  is  likewise  Intended  that 
manner  redistribute  all 
municipalities  by  municipal 
made  for  the 'purchase  of  powei' 

The  Corporation  shall,  not 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
section,  including  a  statement 


action   13   of   the   Tennessee   Valley 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to 


wl  lich 


financial  assistance  to  those  States 
the    power    operations    of    the 
in  which  the  Corporation  has  ac- 
siibject  to  State  and  local  taxation, 
directed  to  pay  to  said  States,   for 
1,  1940,  the  following  percentages 
;  rom  the  sale  of  power  by  the  Cor- 
year    as    hereinafter   provided, 
amounts  as  may  be  payable  pur- 
set  forth,  said  payments  to  be 
a   charge   against   the   power 
for  the  fiscal  year  then  beginning 
that  no  State,  county,  or  loctd 
against  the  property,  operations, 
for  the  fiscal  year  (beginning  July 
)ercent;    1942,  8   percent;    1943.   Vij 
61/i  percent:   1946,  6  percent;   1947. 
year  thereafter,  5  percent.     Gross 
is  defined   as  the  total  gross 
from  the  sale  of  power  for  the 
power  used  by  the  Corporation  or 
department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 


annu  U 


paymer  ts 


been  reached;  and  also  publish 
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year  shall  be  apportioned  among 
iianner:   One-half  of  said  payment 
to  each  State  the  percentage  thereof 
Tie   power  sales  by  the  Corporation 
preceding   fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
pojwer  sales  by  the  Corporation  during 
1  emaining  one-half  of  said  pajrment 
pay  ng    to   each    State    the    percentage 
of  the  power  property  held  by  the 
at  the  end  of   the  preceding  fiscal 
value  of  all  such  property  held  by  the 
The  book  value  of  power  property 
investment  allocated  or  estimated 
That   the  minimum  annual 
be  less  than  the  2-year  average 
valbrem  property  taxes  levied  against 
operated  by  the  Corporation  in  said 
refervoir  lands  related  to  dams  con- 
United  States  Government  and 
allocable  to  power.     The  said  2 -year 
the  last  2  tax  years  during  which 
o^ned  and  operated.     Provided,  fur- 
payment  to  each  State  In  which 
tes  power  property  shall  not  be 
The  determination  of  the  board  of 
the  respective  States  shall  be  final, 
shall  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
each  year,  and  it  is  the  intention 
shall  redistribute  said  pavments 
?s  and  other  local  taxing   district* 
Corporation, 
^ch  of  the  said  States  shall  In  like 
made  In  lieu  of  taxation  paid  to 
authorities  as  provided   In  contracts 
'&■  from  the  Corporation. 
la;er  than  January  1.  1945,  submit  to 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
of  the  distribution  to  the  various 
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states  hereunder  and  the  redistribution  by  the  States  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  them;  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  on  State  and  local  finances;  an  appraisal  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Corporation  to  the  States  receiving 
payments  hereunder  and  to  the  local  subdivisions  thereof,  and  the 
effect  of  such  benefits  In  increasing  taxable  values  within  stich 
States  and  local  subdivisions;  and  such  other  data.  Information, 
ftnri  reconunendatlons  as  may  be  pertinent  to  future  legislation. 

The  letter,  statistics,  and  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
NoRRis  are  as  follows: 

TnrtnssTE  Valutt  Authouti, 
Knoxville,  Tinn..  July  28,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Geobge  W.  Norris, 

United  States  Senate,  Washtn0on,  D.  C 

Dkab  SENATom  Norms:  Some  weeks  ago  during  the  course  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  the 
bill  to  amend  the  bond-issuing  powers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  you  stated  that  you  would  Introduce  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress  a  bill  revising  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  which 
deals  with  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  by  T.  V.  A.  to  the  States.  You 
urged  that  this  subject  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  bond 
legislation  because,  among  other  things.  It  was  advisable  that  con- 
ferences be  held  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  States  concerned 
and  that  further  study  be  given  to  the  matter.  The  conferences 
were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  agreement  on  the  amount 
of  tax  losses  that  would  arise  from  the  transfer  of  private  property 
to  tax-exempt  public  ownership  and  the  fiscal  effects  to  be  antic- 
ipated from  such  transfers.  It  was  proposed  In  addition  that 
there  be  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  various 
SUtes  on  the  complicated  problem  of  T.  V.  A.  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  State  and  local  government. 

These  conferences  have  proceeded  with  due  diligence.  In  Ten- 
nessee, Governor  Cooper  appointed  a  State  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  George  Ftort  Milton,  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  News; 
Mr.  Lon  McFarland.  general  counsel  for  the  Tennessee  Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  Mr.  Will  Gerber,  city  attor- 
ney of  the  city  of  Memphis.  A  number  of  conferences  were  held 
between  representatives  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  this  State  committee. 
In  Alabama,  such  coivferences  were  had  with  Governor  Dixon,  Mr. 
John  W.  Lapsley,  cotinrsl  for  the  State  department  of  revenue, 
the  commissioner  and  representative  of  the  department  of  rev- 
enue, and  also  with  an  Interim  committee  of  the  State  leglslatvire 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject.  In  Geor- 
gia, conferences  were  had  with  Governor  Rivers  and  other  State 
officials.  In  Kentucky,  the  conferences  included  Governor  Chan- 
dler and  Acting  Commissioner  of  Revenue  Reeves.  In  Mississippi 
the  meeting  was  with  Governor  White  and  Attorney  General  Rice, 
and  In  North  Carolina  with  Governor  Hoey. 

After  consideration  of  the  findings  growing  out  of  studies  made 
within  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  points  of  view  of  the  States,  and  after 
extended  dlsciission.  the  board  has  agreed  to  send  the  enclosed 
material  to  you  and  to  Representative  Sparkman,  who  also  indi- 
cated that  he  woxild  offer  a  bill  on  the  subject.  Included  are  a 
draft  of  a  recommended  bill  to  replace  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
statute  and  preUmlnary  estimates  of  the  payments  under  the 
propc^ed  blU  and  their  dUtrlbution  among  the  several  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  (beginning  July  1)  1940-44.  Althotigh  a  read- 
ing of  this  draft  will  Indicate  clearly  Its  content,  some  additional 
comments  may  be  useful. 

1.  The  In-lleu-payment  problem  Involves  fundamental  policy 
considerations  as  well  as  public-finance  Issues  that  are  more  tech- 
nical In  character.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Issues  Involved  within  the  T.  V.  A.  s'aff  Itself  and  among 
the  able  tax  consultants  who  considered  the  problem.  Differing 
and  conflicting  interests  were  found  among  the  States  and  be- 
tween the  Authority  and  the  various  States. 

2.  The  draft  of  the  recommended  bill  provides  that  the  pay- 
ment by  the  T.  V.  A  to  the  States  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  State  and  local  government  he  10  percent  of  gross  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  power  for  the  first  year  and  that  it  be  graduated 
downward  over  a  period  of  years  to  5  percent.  Due  to  the  expand- 
ing gross  revenues  of  the  T.  V.  A.  from  the  same  service  area 
and  without  any  expansion  of  Its  market  area  the  declining  per- 
centages are  estimated  to  yield  substantially  a  constant  amount 
until  1948.  AftM-  that  date  the  amount  pajrable  to  the  States 
tinder  the  constant  5  percent  would  Increase  in  proportion  to 
revenue  expansions. 

3.  The  enclosed  statistical  tables  show  that  the  total  estimated 
ATiniigi  payments  to  the  States  will  be  approximately  $1,200,000. 
The  percentages  of  gross  proceeds  from  power  sales  provide  about 
$1,100,000  of  this  annual  payment.  The  remaining  $100,000  Is 
added  because  of  a  proviso  that  the  minimum  annual  payment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  former  State  and  local  ad  valorem  property 
taxes  levied  on  property  acquired  from  utility  companies  and  on 
that  share  of  the  purchased  reservoir  lands  properly  aUocated  to 
power. 

4.  An  Important  feature  of  this  recommended  bill  Is  a  formula 
for  the  allocation  among  the  several  States  of  the  total  pa>Tnent 
set  aside  by  T.  V.  A.  for  tax  equivalents.  This  formula  gives  equal 
weight  to  (a)  T.  V.  A.  power-property  investment  in  the  State 
and  (b)  T.  V.  A.  power  revenues  derived  in  the  State.  Estimates 
of  the  percentage  distribution  by  States  of  power  sales  and  power 
property  are  given  In  the  accompanying  tables  for  the  fiscal  years 
(beginning  July  1)   1940-M. 


5.  The  minimum  payment  of  $10,000  a  year  to  each  State 
that  prior  to  an  allocattou  of  properties  In  procesK  of  oonstruction 
In  North  Carolina  (Hlwassee)  and  Kentucky  (Gilbertsville.  now 
known  as  the  Kentucky  Dam)  these  States  will  receive  some  reve- 
nue in  recognition  of  the  tax  problem  which  certain  of  their  coun- 
ties In  the  reservoirs  will  experience. 

fi.  The  payments  to  the  SUtes  under  the  proposed  bill  are  leas 
than  the  total  of  State  and  local  taxes  formerly  collected  on  the 
purchased  property  and  operations  of  privately  owned  utilities  and 
private  landowners.  We  consider  the  10-percent  payment  for  the 
first  year  to  be  a  fair  State  and  local  tax  equivalent.  Sloes  ths 
power  program  of  the  Authority  Is  conferring  valuable  benefits  In 
the  area  and  Is  producing  and  marketing  a  volume  of  power  greatly 
In  excess  of  the  operations  that  could  have  been  expected  under 
private  ownership.  It  spears  equitable  that  a  portion  of  this  tax 
equivalent  be  retained  by  the  Authority  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  report  required  on  January  1,  1945.  should  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  allowance  for  such  benefits  conforms  to  sound  and 
desirable  fiscal  policy. 

The  only  subject  dealt  with  In  this  recommended  draft  of  bill 
Is  the  Federal  Government's  contribution  on  property  which  it  owns; 
the  contribution  to  the  State  and  local  subdivisions  by  mtmiclpali- 
tles  and  other  public  agencies  ow^ning  their  own  electric  facilities 
is.  of  course,  not  Included  in  these  computations  nor  covered  by  this 
proposed  bill.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  States — certainly 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  Is  most  extensively  affected — will 
enact  State  legislation  providing  for  such  paymenU  by  municipali- 
ties to  the  State  and  other  local  agencies. 

As  you  know,  the  T.  V.  A.  Board  has  committed  itself  to  indicate 
to  the  States  and  other  interested  parties  the  results  of  its  Investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  its  recommendations  respecting  tax  adjust- 
ment. Such  a  report,  directed  to  the  agencies  with  whom  we  have 
been  conferrlrig,  wlU  be  made  sometime  next  week. 

Drafts  of  this  letter  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  19 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  has  advised 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  transmission  with  the 
understanding  that  no  commitment  would  thereby  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  legislaUon  to  the  program 
of  the  President.  j 

Sincerely  yours.  ! 

Ttnnxssei  Vallet  AirrHO«rrT. 
BAacoTTRT  A.  Morgan, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  payments  to  the  States  under  the  recom- 
mended draft  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  replace  see.  13.  fltcal 
years  (beginjUnf/  July  1)  1940-44 


Alabama 

Oeorgls - 

Kentucky 

Mlsslssmpl 

North  CaroUna.. 
Tennessee 


TotaL.. 


AUNinia 

G<H}rg;i» _„ 

Kentucky 

M  ijyii.'^ippl 

North  Carolina. 

Tenae8ie« —. 

Total 


Alabama 

otwnda 

Krntucky 

Mis!>issi;jpi 

North  Carolina 

Tei 


Amoontof 

perc«nLaice 

payment 

allocated 

by  Ibr- 

niula< 


Amount 
proviso  • 


Total  pay- 
ment 


1»40.  rate  M)  percoot 


«ZW,710 

19.480 

l(tt 

40,  MO 

308 

731.488 


1,030,700 


141,874 

ft.  817 

»,472 

ft.  Ml 

115,614 


306,548 


61,  >M 
10,000 
70.083 
10.000 
847,103 


1,237,248 


1941,  rate  B  percent 


Totri- 1,092,340 


$230,025 

10.118 

32« 

43,235 

25,878 

803, 8n 


1, 131, 210 


$42. 4« 

9.7T4 

36.7(7 


43, 3M 


122,0$! 


$210,025 
61.364 

laooo 

70,083 

2.V<?78 

847.103 


1.253,341 


1942,  nu  8  percent 


$343,031 
15,  $r 

765 

40.741 

30.709 

762,165 


$45,817 

0,2$5 
38.341 


84.  m 


1«B.0$0 


$343,023 
61.3S4 
10.000 
70^08$ 
30.70$ 
847.103 


1, 261, 270 


I  Allocation:  H  accorrlinir  to  loeaMon  of  power  property  ino]u<1inK  the  portion  of 
multipurpoM  inveetment  allocated  ar  flttimated  to  ba  aliucaUe  Ui  p«wer;  h  aeoord- 
ing  to  power  nlM. 

>  The  minimum  payment  is  ttw  ad  Tslmm  property  tans  on  powsr  property 
purchai>ed  from  utility  companias  ptau  ad  valorem  property  tatea  on  the  nartimi  of 
reservoir  lands  of  miiltipurposa  proJecU  afloafd  «  estimated  to  be  aUookbla  to 
power  or  $10,000,  wtiictiever  is  hJ^ier. 
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Preliminary  estimates  of  payments  to  the  States  under  the  recom- 
mended draft  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  replace  see.  13,  fiscal 
years  {beginning  July  1)   1940-44 — Continued 


BUta 


AWMma 

OMCVia 

Kentucky 

MLsjLssippi 

North  Carolina. 
Temiessee 

Total 


AMMMna 

Gconia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Total 


Amount  of 
percfntape 
payment 
allocated 
by  for- 
mula 


Amount 
added  by 
proviso 


Total  pay- 
ment 


1943.  rate  ~]-i  percent 


$234. 3.S3 

14.84S 

770 

41.  .175 

29.367 

778.932 


1. 099. 875 


$4fi.506 

9.230 

28,507 


68.170 


152. 413 


$234,383 
61.354 
10.000 
70. 1X2 
29.367 
847.102 


1,  252,  288 


1944,  rate  7  percent 


$220,485 

13.842 

1.428 

41.856 

27.684 

793,285 


1,098.580 


$47,  512 

8,572 

28,226 


53,817 


138,127 


$230,485 
61.354 
10,000 
70, 0S2 
27.684 
847. 102 


1. 236, 707 


Distribution  of  estimated  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of 
10  percent  of  gross  in  1940.  9  percent  in  1941.  8  percent  in  1942. 
7\^  percent  in  1943,  and  7  percent  in  1944,  apportioned  according 
to  formula  giving  equal  weight  to  power  property  and  power  sales 


State 


Alabama 

Oeorpla 

Kentucky  

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
Tenoesaee 


Total 


Alabama... 

Oeofzia 

Kentucky  . 
Mississippi. 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


.K  mount 


$238,710 

19.480 

103 

40.610 

300 

731,488 


$239,025 

19.118 

226 

43.  325 

25.678 

803.838 


$243,033 

15. 8.37 

765 

40.741 

29.709 

762.165 


1,030,700  I  1.131,210 

I 


1.092.240 


$234,383 

14.848 

770 

41.  .S75 

29.367 

778,932 


Distribution  of  estiTTiated  paynient 
of  10  percent  of  gross  in  194  0 
1942,   7h'2    percent  in   1943,  av4i 
according  to  formula  giving  ^ual 
power  sales — Continued 


State 


N'orth  Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Total 


1940 


0.03 
70.97 


100.00 


Preliminary  estimate '  of  State 
suiting  from  completed  and 
purchase  of  electric-utility 
13,  1939 


and   local  property  tax  losses   re- 

p^oposed  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

ies  and  reservoir  lands,  July 


p  operti 


State 


.Alabama 

(leor?ia 

Kentucky 

.Mi.ssissippi 

N'orth  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Fonder  ad  valonim  tax  levies  on  property 
'liased  or  proposed  for  purchase  by  Tennes- 
Valley  Authority 


pu  c 


se« 


I'ti  Ity- 
com  )any 


pre 


vT 


'$3, 

I  1. 


9.029 


81  3.382 


Total. 


ft  7.028 


$220,485 

13. 842 

1.428 

41. 8M 

27,684 

793.  2&5 


1. 099. 875 


1.008.580 


Percentage 


23.16 

21.13 

22.25 

21.31 

1.89 

1.69 

1.45 

1.35 

.(11 

.02 

.07 

.07 

3.94 

3.  S3 

3.73 

3.78 

20.07 

1.26 

.13 

3.81 


pel  t 


'  In  general,  estimates  are  calculated 
Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority  at'<4uLsitioi 
computing  ta.x  losses  on  basi.s  jf  a  3- year 

'  .Minimum  payment  to  S|ates 
Drafted  July  13.  I<J.». 

•  Includes  $1,725  State  and  local  pro 
War  Department  land  purchases  for  \\' 
reservation  located  north  of  the  Tenni 

•  Estimate   based   upon  probable  T 
through  fiscal  year  1940.    Preliminary 
los.>i   as   a   result   of   Tennessee   Valley 
Kcr.tucky  m<»y  approximate  $1,1.0(10. 

»  Includes  total  computed  tax  losses 
mautta.  and  Non  Ls  Keservoirs,  plus 
Watts   bar   reservoirs.    Preliminary 
loss  as  a  result  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Qilbertsvillc  project  in  Tennessee  may 
project,  $:«).000. 


Preliminary  estimated  gross  receipts  «  from  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  sales,  by  States,  f\pr  the  fiscal  years  1940-44  • 

[Gross  sales  in  thou.sands  of  dollars) 


State 


1940* 


.\  mount 


Alabama 

Georgia. 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Nortta  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Total 


930.000 

50.000 

2.000 

390.000 

5.0U) 

8.930.000 


10. 307, 000 


Percent 


9.02 

.49 

.02 

3.78 

.05 

86.64 


100.00 


1941 


Amount 


1.340,000 

60,000 

4,000 

460.000 

5.000 

10.700.000 


12.569.000 


Percent 


10.66 

.48 

.03 

3.66 

.04 

85.  13 


1942 


Amount 


H, 


1,775.000 

66.000 

6.000 

SOO.OOO 

6.000 

300.000 


100.00  I  13.653,000 


Percent 


13.00 

.49 

.04 

3.66 

.04 

82.77 


100.00 


>  Kxcluding  power  u-'>ed  by  the  .\uthority  or  sold  or  delivered  to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  of 
»  The  sales  estimates  for  each  year  have  been  reduced  by  about  $775,000  to  allow  (or  contingencies  such  as  the  curtailment  in 
to  indu.'-'try. 

» Revenue  estimates  assumes  transfer  of  Tennessee  Electric  Poww,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  properties  by  Aug.  15,  193S 


PrelimiTtary  estimates  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  book 
value  of  power  property,*  by  States,  for  the  years  1940-44 


REPRESEN1  ATTVI 


Sute 


Alabama 

Georgia^ 

Kentucky 

Mis-iissijipl 

North  Carolina. 
Te 


Total. 


1940 


S7.3 

3.3 

0 

4.1 

0 
fiSiS 


loao 


1941 


31.6 
2.9 
0 

4.0 
4.5 

57.0 


loao 


1943 


31.5 

14 

.1 

3.8 

5.4 

56.S 


loao 


1943 


29.8 

Z3 

.1 

3.8 

&3 

5&8 


loao 


1944 


27.4 

2.0 

.2 

3.8 

S.0 

61.6 


loao 


i  Property  devoted  exclusively  to  electric  purposes  plus  ocunmoa  property  allocated 
to  electric  purposes. 


JOINT    STATEMENT    OF 

SENATOH     NORRIS,     OF     NEBEASK.  i 
AMEND     SECTION     1 3     OF    THE 
1933.      WITH      EETEKEMCE      TO 
VAIXET   AtTTHOETTT,    IN   LIET7   0« 


We  have  today  Introduced  Ie 
cal   bills,   the   purpose   of   whl($i 
Tennessee   Valley  Authority 
States  by  the  Tennessee   Valle  r 

The  bill  provides  that   a 
poee  by  a  levy  upon  the  groa 
fiscal   year   1940   of    10   percen; 
shall   gradually   be   reduced 
the   fiscal   year   1948  and 


July  31 

.   in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  basis 

9  percent  in  1941,  8  percent  in 

7  percent   in   1944,  apportioned 

■  uteight  to  power  property  and 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


Percentage 


2.27 
71.06 


100.00 


2.72 
60.78 


100.00 


2.67 
70.82 


100.00 


2.52 
72.21 


100.00 


261 
3.'^4 


Reservoir  land 


AU 


!  $65. 841 


MO.  000 

Z6.32 

6.320 

•109.300 


193.093 


40  percent 
(tentative 
alloca- 
tion for 
power 
purposes) 


$25,936 


4.0OO 

1.053 

2.528 

43.720 


77.237 


Totel 

utility 

company 

plus 

40  percent 

reservoir 

land 


r9. 197 

61.354 

4.000 

70,082 

2,528 

847,102 


1,064.263 


0  5 


basis  of  tax  levy  for  year  preceding  date  of 
uf  properties.    Data  are  not  available  for 
jveratje. 
guarai  teed  under  proposed  amendment  to  sec.  13. 


y  taxes  estimated  to  have  been  lost  through 

.-^n  Dam,  Reservoir,  and  a  small  amount  of 

River. 

cjinessec  Valley  .Authority  land  acquLsition 

a  indicate  that  the  ultimate  tax-revenue 

.Vuthority  purchase  of  reservoir  lands  io 


.s>  L-e 


ata 


re*iltingfrom  Pickwick,  Oimtersville.  Chicka- 

estiin.«ite  of  $10,000  for  Gilbortsville  and  $5,000  for 

ta  indicate  that  the  ultimate  lax-revenue 

ority  purchase  of  reservoir  lands  for  the 

ipproximate  $50,000,  and  for  the  Watts  bM 


At  thci 


1943 


Amount 


1,880.000 

73.000 

6.000 

550,000 

6.000 

2.  150. 000 


4.665.000 


Percent 


12.82 

.50 

.04 

3.75 

.04 

82.85 


100.00 


1944 


Amount 


2,000.000 

80.000 

7.000 

600,000 

7.000 

13.000.000 


15, 694, 000 


Percent 


12.74 

.51 

.05 

3.82 

.05 

82.83 


100.00 


tie 
dtli 


United  States. 

very  of  interruptible  and  secondary  power 


SPARKMAN,    or    ALABABCA,    AND 

RELATING    TO    BILL     INTRODUCED    TO 

TENNESSEE     VALLET    ATTTHORITT     ACT    OF 

JONTRIBXmONS      OF      THE      TENNESSEE 

TAXATION 

Jtn,T  31.  1939. 

the  House  and  the  Senate  identl- 
Is   to  amend   section    13   of   the 
to   provide   for   payments  to  the 
Authority.  In  lieu  of   taxation. 

shall   be  created   for  this  pur- 

recelpts  from  power  sales  In  the 

of   such    sales.     This    percentage 

during   succeeding    fiscal    years    until 

when  such  percentage  shall 


fund 


then  after. 


1939 
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be  5  percent.  It  Is  estimated  that  on  account  of  Increased  sales 
practically  the  same  amount  of  money  will  be  raised  during 
each  of  these  years. 

This  fund  so  created  shall  be  divided  among  the  States  where 
the  properties  of  the  T.  V.  A.  are  located,  as  follows:  One-half 
of  said  fund  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each  State  the 
percentage  thereof  of  which  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  power  sales 
by  the  corporation  within  such  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  total  gross  proceeds  from  all  sales  of  power. 
The  other  one-half  of  said  fund  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying 
to  each  State  the  percentage  thereof  which  the  book  value  of 
the  power  property  held  by  the  corp>oratlon  within  said  State 
bears  to  the  total  book  value  of  all  property  held  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
on  the  same  date.  The  book  value  of  the  power  property  In- 
cludes that  portion  of  the  Investment  allocated  to  power.  It  Is 
provided  that  the  mlnlmimi  annual  pajrment  to  each  State 
under  this  division  shall  not  be  less  than  the  2-year  average 
of  State  and  local  ad  valorem  property  taxes  levied  against  said 
property  purchased  and  operated  by  the  T.  V.  A.  In  said  State, 
plus  that  portion  of  reservoir  lands  related  to  dams  constructed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  allocated  to  power. 
The  2-year  average  is  calculated  for  the  last  2  years  dtirlng  which 
said  property  was  privately  owned  and  operated. 

The  bill  we  have  Introduced  Is  tentative  in  its  nature.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  thU 
session.  We  Introduce  it  now  lur  the  purpose  of  Inviting  criti- 
cism from  all  Interested  parties.  We  expect  ftirther  studies  to  be 
made  of  the  subject  matter  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  tax  representa- 
tives of  the  various  States  affected,  and  other  experts  represent- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States  between  now  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  at  which  time  It  Is 
also  our  expectation  that  such  studies  wlU  be  completed  and 
that  hearings  shall  be  held  upon  the  bill,  with  a  view  of  changing 
or  correcting  anjrthing  that  appears  to  be  wrong  as  a  result 
of  such  studies,  that  Congress  may  be  Informed  of  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  subject,  so  that  legislation  can  be  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  desire,  also,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  Is  not  the  only  contribu- 
tion made  in  Ueu  of  taxes.  When  the  T.  V.  A.  contracts  with  a 
municipality  to  sell  power,  it  Is  provided  in  said  contract  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  revenues  received  from  the  sale  of  power  a 
stun  equal  to  what  the  distribution  system  would  pay  in  taxes. 
If  such  system  were  privately  owned.  The  various  sums  thus 
raised  should  be  added  to  the  fund  created  by  the  bill  In  order 
to  get  a  true  picture  as  to  what  the  entire  T.  V.  A.  system 
would  pay  In  lieu  of  taxes,  if  this  is  enacted  Into  law. 

We  have  also  had  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  with  accompanying  tables  and  statistics,  showing  the 
study  which  has  thus  far  been  made  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
various  State  representatives  of  this  very  perplexing  question. 

FOREST  RESTORATION 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  Senator  Brown,  of  Michigan,  and 
Senator  La  Pollbtti,  of  Wisconsin.  I  ask  consent  to  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  embodying  a  forest-restora- 
tion plan.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  idle  forest . 
land  to  production  and  help  to  rehabilitate  men  and  bring 
communities  new  forest  areas  without  additional  appropria- 
tions— the  money  to  pay  for  the  work  being  transferred 
from  relief  or  public  works  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  would  use  the  funds  as  a  form  of  credit  to 
improve  those  lands.  The  bulk  of  the  work  would  be  done 
in  distressed  forest  regions  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
Is  most  strenuous.  These  regions  are  located  in  the  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  forests  have  been  denuded,  namely: 
New  England  States,  Midwestern  Lake  States,  and  Southern 
States.  It  Is  believed  the  proper  development  of  these  areas 
will  afford  both  an  opportunity  for  worth-while  emplosment 
of  relief  labor  on  the  basis  of  recovery  in  part  of  the  labor 
cost  and  will  also  result  In  community  betterment  and  an 
economic  gain  of  substantial  proportions. 

It  is  estimated  the  program  of  forest  work,  if  carried  out 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  would  give  temporary  part-time  em- 
pl03Tnent  to  as  many  as  1,000,000  relief  workers  in  localities 
adjoining  rural  areas. 

The  plan  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  association  with  State  forestry  agencies,  voluntary 
State  committees,  and  county  advisory  committees. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  the  leasing  by  the  Government 
of  private-owned  depleted  forest  lands  by  voluntary  con- 
tractual agreement.  No  owner  of  denuded  forest  lands  is 
under  any  compulsion  to  lease  his  land.  The  rental  under 
the  lease,  payable  annually  by  the  Government  to  the  own- 


erf.  Is  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  annual  average  of  the 
taxes  for  the  preceding  5  years.  This  rental  would  permit 
the  owner  to  pay  his  local  real -estate  tax.  The  term  of  the 
lease  by  the  Government  from  the  owner  would  run  until 
the  Government  has  obtained  reimbursement  for  its  expend- 
itures to  the  extent  of  50  percent,  without  interest  In  all 
cases,  except  where  the  lease  embraces  more  than  500  acres 
from  an  owner.  In  such  cases  the  reimbursement  to  the 
Government  is  to  be  100  percent. 

"nie  owner  may,  at  any  time,  terminate  his  lease  with 
the  Government  if  he  refunds  the  advances  made  by  the 
Government  on  his  land. 

The  work  by  the  Government  is  to  include  planting,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  of  forest  products,  all  costs  paid  by 
the  Government. 

It  is  believed  this  plan  will  encourage  villages,  towns,  and 
school  districts  to  start  a  community  forest  since  the  plan 
will  aid  and  sissist  them  in  properly  managing  the  property. 

Preference  in  employment  under  this  program  of  work 
is  to  be  given  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  lands  in  the 
forest  restoration  units  and  to  qualified  local  persons  in  need 
of  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  these  areas. 

llie  plan  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  by 
a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  residing  in  the  areas  and 
after  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Forest 
Service,  and  is  now  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  study 
and  investigation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  obJecUon,  the  Wll  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

(See  Senate  bill  2927,  introduced  today  by  Mr.  Walsh  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  La  Polletti), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  appears  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

extension  of  credits  and   loans  to  foreign   nations  and 

nationals 

Mr.  GILLETrE  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
173),  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Resoli^d.  That  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  with  respect 
to  (1)  the  extension  of  credits,  and  the  lending  and  advancing 
of  funds,  by  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  governments  or  to  foreign  goverrmental  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  or  to  foreign  nationals.  (2)  the  effects  and 
desirability  of  such  extensions  of  credits  and  loans  and  advances 
of  ftinds.  and  (3)  the  use  which  has  been  or  may  be  made  of 
such  credits  and  funds.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of  its  study  and  in- 
vestigations, together  with  Its  recorrmendatlons. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions 
and  recesses  of  the  Senate  In  the  Seventy-sixth  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, to  emirtoy  such  clerical  and  other  assistants,  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  stJCh  witneases  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  serv- 
ices to  report  mch  hearings  shall  rot  be  In  excess  of  25  cents  per 
100  words.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

TOBACCO  INQUIKT 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  submit  a  resolution  for  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate  I  wiU  read  the  resolution,  because  it  is 
In  my  own  handwriting,  and  the  clerk  might  have  some  dll- 
flculty  In  deciphering  It, 
t      The  resolution  (S.  Res.  175)  is  as  follows: 

!        Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  Inquire  into: 

(1)  The   stocks   of   flue-cured    tobacco   now   on   hand,    whether 
In  the  hands  of  growers,  warehoasemen  or  manufacturers; 

(2)  The  consumption  of  tobacco  during  the  last  12  months; 
(8)    The  cause  of  the  present   decline   in   prices   of   unmanu- 
factured tobacco  (raw  tobacco)  prevailing  In  the  1939  market; 

(4)   What  U  any  steps  have  been   taken  by  the   Department  of 
Agriculture  to  stabilize  the  price  to  the  American  producers  et 
the  1939  crcp  now  coming  on  the  market; — 
and  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 


!! 
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That  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  such  Inquiry  and  Investiga- 
tion, and  that  the  committee  shaU  have  the  xisual  powers  of  In- 
vestigating committees. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  BY  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  RELATIVE 
TO   CERTAIN  OIL   SALES  IN   MEXICO 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
177).  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas  various  editorials  and  news  articles  have  been  published 
In  the  dally  press  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  activities  of 
certain  American  citizens  with  the  Mexican  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  Mexican  oil;  and 

Wherpas.  due  to  the  expropriation  of  certain  American-owned  oil 
properties  by  the  Mexican  Government,  such  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  vitally  Important  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  alleged  that  a  certain  official  or  officials  of  the 
tJnited  States  Government  have  appeared  in  Mexico  and  made 
public  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  expropriation  of  the  said 
property  of  certain  American  citizens  was  In  accord  with  the  social 
objectives  of  the  New  Deal;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  alleged  that  the  expropriated  property  of  the  said 
American  citizens  has  been  sold,  traded,  or  bartered  to  certain 
foreign  powers  with  the  aid,  assistance,  and  connivance  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  the  detriment  of  American  trade  and  industry;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  certain  American  citizens,  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  and  the  Non-Partlsan  Labor 
League,  were  active  In  promoting  the  expropriation  of  the  said 
properties  of  American  cltizen.s;  and 

Whereas  the  said  expropriation  of  American-owned  properties  in 
Mexico  is  not  compatible  with  the  so-called  good-neighbor  policy 
maintained  by  the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  American 
governments;   and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  certain  of  the  above-mentioned  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  concerned  with  the  activities  in  connection 
with  the  expropriation  of  the  said  American  properties  in  Mexico 
have  been  large  contributors  to  political  campaigns  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas    the    United    States    Government    aids    and    assists    the 
Mexican  Government,  which  has  expropriated  the  above-mentioned 
.properties  of  American  citizens,  by  Its  purchase  of  Mexican  silver 
at  a  premium :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  any  and  all  negotiations  carried  on  by  officials 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Mexican  Government,  or  any  official  thereof,  or  citi- 
zens thereof,  in  connection  with  the  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  trade 
of  oil  produced  on  American-owned  property  expropriated  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  such 
editorials,  news  articles,  or  other  statements  made  in  connection 
with  such  negotiations  are  true  or  whether  any  criminal  statute  of 
United  States  has  been  violated.  The  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conunencement  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the  restilts  of  the  In- 
vestigation, together  with  its  recommendation,  if  any.  for  necessary 
legislation.  For  the  pvuposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
recesses  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  to  employ  such  clerical,  investigators,  and  other  assist- 
ants, to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno- 
graphic services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses  of  such  hearings,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contmgent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

SURPLUS   PURCHASES   OF  DAIRY   PRODUCTS — ^ADDRESS  BY    SENATOR 

LA  FOLLETTE 

tMr.  La  Follbtte  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  himself,  broadcast  by 
transcription  over  station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  June  29, 
1939,  on  the  subject,  Surplus  Purchases  of  Dairy  Products, 
i^ch  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

DIAMOND     JT7BILEE     OF     CIGAR     MAKERS     INTERNATIONAL    UNION — 
ADDRESS  BY   SENATOR   MEAD 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  June  28,  in  connection  with  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Cigar  Makers  International 
Union  of  America,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


SERMON  AT  FUNERAL  SERVICES 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and 
the  Record  the  sermon 
pastor.  First  Baptist  Churct 
services  of  Hon.  Bert   Lord 
which  appears  in  the 


dF  THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  LORD 

obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 

delivered  by  Rev.  Fred  J.  Nichols, 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  at  the  funeral 

late  a  Member  of  Congress, 

Appendix.] 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    THE 
GEORGE 

[Mr.  Borah  asked  and 
the  Record  an  article 
Hon.  George  Wharton 
ican  Legion  for  August  1939, 


WORLD    WAR — ARTICLE    BY    HON. 
V,TlKRTON   PEPPER 

obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 

entitled  "Never  Again,"  written  by 

and  published  in  the  Amer- 

hlch  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


Peppi  r 


CONSCRIPTION 

[Mr.  Wheeler  asked  and 
in  the  Record  an  article 
after,"  by  Cabell  Phillips  and 
the  American  Legion 
pendix.l 

HON.  JAMt:S  A.  FARLEY 


magaz  ne 


[Mr.  Gillette  asked  and 


Farley,  which  appear  in  the 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLI 


July  31 


IN  CASE  OF   WAR 

Dbtained  leave  to  have  printed 

u^der  the  heading  "M-Day  and 

J.  D.  Radcliffe,  condensed  from 

which  appears  in  the  Ap- 


obtained  leave  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  several  editorials  concerning  Hon.  James  A. 


Appendix.] 

peace — address  by  hon.  paul  v. 
mViutt 
[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  ol  tained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  He  n.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  delivered  on 
International  Peace  Day,  World's  Poultry  Congress.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  July  30,  1939,  on  he  subject  of  the  United  States 
and  World  Peace,  which  a  >pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDITIONAL    FE  )ERAL    JUDGESHIPS 

[Mr.  Reed  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  creatior  of  additional  Federal  judge- 
ships, entitled  "No  Fifth  Judgeship."  published  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  Thursday,  July  27,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

9 

AMERICAN  SECIETARIES  OF  STATE 

[Mr.  McKellar  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  (  ealing  with  the  American  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  entitled  "O  ir  Cabinet  Premiers,"  published 
In  the  Nashville  Banner  of  Ji  ly  29,  1939,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ABIERICA'S  I  ESPONSIBILITY 

[Mr.  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  two  editoriuls  published  in  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star,  one  on  June  22  1939,  entitled  "Should  Britain 
Fight  Japan  Alone?"  and  tie  other,  on  June  27,  1939,  en- 
titled "Why  Not  Redeem  Wc  adrow  Wilson's  Pledges?"  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.]    . 

AMERICA   AN  )    WORLD    PEACE 

[Mr.  Bone  asked  and  obtlaTned  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  on  thp  subject  of  America  and  world 

in   Our   Keeping?"   by    Stuart 
Sense  of  August  19.  1939,  which 


peace,  entitled  "Civilization 
Chase,  published  in  Common 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


[Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri 
printed  in  the  Record  an 
of  Texas,  entitled  "For  the 
in  the  Nashville  Tennesseea|n 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RESIGNATION  OF   JESSE  H.   JONfeS 
THE  RECONSTRUCTIO  W 


VICE  PRES  [DENT  GARNER 


asked 


and  obtained  leave  to  have 

editorial  on  Vice  President  Garner, 

Etiemies  He  Has  Made,"  published 

Friday,  July  28,  1939,  which 


Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the  Reco^ 
tendering  his  resignation  as 
Reconstruction  Finance  Cofporation 
tions  passed  by  the  Board 
Mr.  Jones  on  the  new 
him  in  his  position  as 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


AS   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  BOARD   OF 
FINANCE  CORPORATION 


Pr^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  letter  from  Jesse  H.  Jones, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 

together  with  resolu- 

extending  their  felicitations  to 

aveniies  of  useful  activity  opened  to 

Federal  Loan  Administrator. 

the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
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RSCONBTVTTCTION  PUf  ANCX  COKPORATION, 

Washtngton.  July  IS,  1939. 
To  the  BoAKO  or  Directors  : 

I  hereby  tender  you  my  resignation  as  Chairman  of  our  Board. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  resign  as  a  director  of  the  Corporation  to  accept 
appointment  by  the  President  as  Federal  Loan  Administrator. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  I  resign  as  your  Chairman  and  leave  the 
Board  with  a  heavy  heart.  Not  because  I  feel  that  someone  else 
cannot  ta^  my  place,  and  do  as  well  both  as  a  director  and  as 
Chairman,  but  because  of  the  more  than  7  years'  association  with 
you  and  the  others  who  have  served  on  the  Board  and  in  the  Cor- 
poration since  it  was  organized  February  2.  1932. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  no  body  of  men  in  public  or  private  business 
has  ever  gotten  along  more  harmoniously  than  our  Board  and  thoae 
who  have  served  the  Corporation  with  us. 

Bipartisan  by  act  of  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
politics  and  i>artisanship  have  never  Influenced  oui  decisions. 

The  R.  P.  C.  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  American  people, 
far  greater  than  can  be  generally  known.  It  has  averted  ruin  and 
disaster  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

It  has  saved  millions  of  depositors  and  shareholders  in  banks  and 
building  and  loan  associations:  it  has  strengthened  the  banking 
system  of  the  coxintry,  making  loans  to  and  putting  capital  in  man 
than  10.000  banks;  it  has  aided  millions  of  farmers  and  stockmen 
through  loans  and  advances  on  their  products  and  Uvestock,  and 
through  refinancing  drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  districts  has 
enabled  a  great  many  farmers  and  landowners  to  reduce  by  two- 
thirds  the  water  and  debt  charges  on  their  lands;  it  has  helped 
thousands  of  home  owners  save  their  homes,  and  made  possible  the 
construction  of  many  new  homes;  It  has  created  work  for  mllUons 
of  people  through  loans  to  business  enterprises  and  for  useful 
public  works:  It  has  extended  aid  to  thousands  of  victims  of  dis- 
asters: and  in  many  other  ways  has  contributed  to  the  economic 
stability  of  our  country. 

AU  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  net  loss  or  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  yet  every  deserving  borrower  who  has  asked  for 
credit  has  been  given  credit  where  he  could  comply  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  we  operate. 

If  I  were  leaving  the  R.  P.  C.  entirely.  I  would  be  unhappy  beyond 
expression.  I  love  the  organization,  and  have  a  deep  affection  for 
every  member  of  it.  I  appreciate  the  service  and  loyalty  they  have 
given  it,  and  like  to  believe  that  everyone  connected  with  the  Cor- 
poration has  the  same  pride  in  its  achievements  that  I  have.  I  love 
the  very  name  "R.  P.  C."  It  represents  7'^  years  of  my  life,  and  Is 
a  part  of  me. 

V^ith  every  good  wish  for  its  continued  success. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JxsBS  H.  JoNss.  Chatrman. 

Whereas  Jesse  H.  Jones  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  on  February  2.  1932.  the 
date  the  Corporation  was  organized,  and  was  elected  Chairman  at 
the  Board  ou  May  5.  1933;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Jones  has  been  apj>olnted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency,  of  which  this  Corporation  is  a  part;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  has  resigned  as  Chairman  and  a  member  of  this  Board: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re3olv€d.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Cor- 
poration express  to  Mr.  Jones  their  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  in  his  new  imdertaklng  and  their  genuine  happiness  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  closely  associated  with  him  as  Federal  Loan 
Administrator;  that 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  great  emergency  service  which 
the  R.  F.  C.  has  rendered  in  a  national  crisis  has  been  due  in  great- 
est measure  to  the  statesmanship  and  rare  business  ability  of  Mr. 
Jones,  whose  outstanding  quaUtles  of  leadership  have  commanded 
public  confidence;  that 

His  attributes  of  high  character,  understanding  of  human  prob- 
lems, and  devotion  to  the  public  interest  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  his  associates  and  have  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  all  political 
faiths,  so  much  so  that  the  R.  P.  C.  and  Je^se  Jones  have  become 
synonymous  in  the  public  mind;  that 

It  is  the  tinanimous  view  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  conctirred 
in  by  the  entire  staff,  that  there  be  recorded  In  the  minutes  of  this 
Corporation  an  expression  of  their  genuine  love  and  triendebip  for 
Mr  Jones:  and  that  it  has  been  a  privUege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Board  of  Duectors  of  the  R.  P.  C.  and  it  will  be  an  honor  to  serve 
under  him  as  Federal  Loan  Administrator;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
thi^  Corporation  this  the  17th  day  of  July  1939.  and  an  engroesed 
copy  thereof,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary,  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  to  Mr.  Jones 
with  the  high  esteem  and  affectionate  regard  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Corporation;  be  It  further 

Re30lt>ed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  BefK^sentatlves. 

Attest: 

Emtl  Schkam.  Chairmttn. 
Casboll  B.  Mbouam.  Director. 
Chables  B.  HnronaoM.  Director. 
H.  J.  KiXiSSKTR.  Director. 
Gxoccz  R.  OooKsxT.  Secretary. 


TTimCPLOYlCXHT     AND     CORRELATED     PROBLEMS     OF     SKCtTRmr — 
ADDRESS  BY  W.  ARTHint  SIMPSON 

Me.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  !*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Unemploy- 
ment and  Correlated  Problems  of  Security,"  delivered  by 
Hon.  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  director  of  old-age  assistance. 
State  of  Vermont,  at  the  Social  Work  Institute,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham.  N.  H..  on  July  31.  1939. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain 
phrases  which  are  contained  in  the  address.  I  quote  only  a 
part  of  it: 

The  dangerotis  trend  in  social  legislation  today  la  toward  a 
federally  paid  pension  for  the  aged  without  regard  to  need  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  social  concept  of  insurance  to  each  on 
the  basis  of  earned  contributions. 

Again:  j 

Any  attempts  to  fix  minimum  amounts  of  public  assistance  by 
legislative  enactment  destroys  the  means  test  as  a  requisite  for 
aid.  Good  social  practice  requires  that  public  assistance  t>e  given 
on  the  basis  of  need  as  determined  by  sound  budgetary  stand- 
ards. Any  other  policy  will  lead  to  endless  political  manipulation 
and  abuse,  and  wotild  be  economically  disastrous. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  great  scxrlal  experiment.  The  program 
represents  the  •  most  comprehensive  insurance  undertaken  in  the 
world.  Its  provisions  are  as  liberal  as  can  be  expected  from  any 
Government.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  will  be 
financially  able  to  carry  out  these  new  and  stupendotis  social 
undertakings. 

The  best  friend  of  social  security  is  the  friend  who  keeps  it 
solvent. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  had  a  distinguished  record  as  admints- 
trator  of  social  security  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  I  re- 
gard his  address  as  important  for  public  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  W.  AETHtTK  SIMPSON,  DISECTOH  OF  OLD-AOt  ASSTSTAHCE,  8TATB 
or  VEKMONT,  AT  THX  SOCIAL  WORK  INSMTUil,  tTNIVERStTT  OF  MIW 
HAMPSHIRE,   OtTRHAM,    N.    H.,   JT7LT    SI,    1939 

For  many  years  in  this  country  we  went  on  the  theory  that  any 
man  who  wanted  a  Job  could  get  it;  and  if  he  worked  bard,  he  could 
support  himself  without  the  help  of  Government.  Private  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  and  otir  policy  of  encouraging  industry  and 
thrift  had  resulted  in  the  American  system  under  which  a  reason- 
able economic  prosperity  was  more  nearly  txniversal  than  In  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Our  living  was  more  expensive  and 
more  enjoyable  than  any  developed  elsewhere  at  any  time  in  human 
history.  It  reqtUred  300  years  of  sacrifice,  hard  work,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  prudent  saving  to  buUd  this  Nation  into  the  high  posi- 
tion It  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  depression  which  began  in  1929  brought  home  to  everyone 
that  even  America  was  no  Utopia,  that  many  people  coiUd  not 
secure  work,  that  many  hard  workers  were  unable  to  provide  for 
their  old  age,  and  that  savings  had  been  wiped  out  or  exhausted 
and  earnings  from  investments  had  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
uncertainties  of  jobs,  wages,  and  of  returns  from  efforts  put  into 
farming  and  other  producing  occupations  have  been  and  are  ever- 
increasing  factors  in  the  great  social  problem  of  the  Nation. 

America  was  largely  a  self -sustaining  country  for  over  200  years. 
A  majority  of  its  citizens  lived  off  th€  land  or  in  relatively  small 
self-sustaining  communities  supplying  their  own  needs.  The  Na- 
tion had  tremendous  room  for  expansion.  Life  was  not  easy,  sacrl- 
flce  and  hard  work  were  essential  to  existence,  but  opportunity  whs 
virtually  unlimited.  Less  than  100  years  ago  our  great  tndxistrlal 
developments  were  in  their  Infancy.  The  shoe  bvwlness  and  then 
textUes  were  the  first  great  New  Kngland  industries  which  built 
up  our  urban  centers  and  drained  away  the  young  blood  from  the 
farms  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  With  approximately 
every  20  years  new  and  specialized  great  industries  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Nation.  The  employment  of  persons  In  industry  was 
progressively  Increased  In  an  expanding  ratio  for  nearly  two  gen- 
erations. 

In  our  most  prosperous  year,  1929.  there  were  gainfully  employed 
86.000.000  workers.  A  decade  later,  this  year,  we  have  gainfully 
employed  only  33.000.000  workers,  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  about 
10.000,000  new  workers  have  grown  up  and  become  available  in  the 
Nation.  A  simple  mathematical  calculation  gives  the  reason  for 
many  of  our  prevailing  social  and  economic  problems. 

Agriculture  has  passed  from  the  self-stwtaining  stage  to  s  highly 
specialized  Industry  hedged  about  by  many  man-made  restrictions. 
It  Is  at  the  mercy  not  of  the  elements  alone  but  of  highly  organized 
distributors  Specialized  agriculture  Lb  In  competition  not  only 
with  other  parts  of  the  Nation  but  with  many  and  similar  products 
froni  abroad  negotiated  for  through  trade  pacts  with  the  entire 
world.  Oonsequently,  nearly  all  the  rural  sections  of  our  northern 
New  England  States  are  progressively  declining  In  productive  land 
use.  in  population,  and  particularly  in  taxing  abUlty.  We  mtist  not 
forget  that  all  the  civUlzations  of  history  came  into  being  and  were 
supported  by  the  self-sustaining  way  of  life. 
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This  country  was  btillt  up  by  the  constant  establishment  of  new 
business  and  the  expansion  of  old  businesses.  In  every  city  and 
every  village  throughout  the  country  men  were  constantly  starting 
out  on  their  own  initiative  to  Improve  on  the  enterprises  of  others 
or  develop  a  new  product.  They  put  a  few  men  to  work.  If  suc- 
cessful, they  expanded  to  employ  ten  or  a  hundred  or  thousands. 
If  unsuccessful,  they  passed  from  the  picture  without  need  of 
Government  subsidy.  New  methods  of  production  were  found  and 
■mall  Industries  expanded  into  large  industries.  Men  were  willing 
to  spend  their  time  and  their  money  In  order  that  they  might 
provide  more  completely  for  themselves  and  their  family  in  their 
old  age.  in  order  that  they  might  rise  above  the  average  standard 
of  living  and  enjoy  a  little  more  luxury  or  a  little  more  power. 
In  the  last  6  years  this  process  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  first  and  most  important  problem  is  that  of  unemployment. 
The  question  Is  how  we  can  encourage  again  In  the  United  States 
the  tremendous  volume  of  private  enterprise  which  existed  In  the 
twenties.  Our  national  income  Is  still  far  below  that  of  1928, 
although  there  are  10.000.000  more  people  today  among  whom  It 
must  be  divided.  If  we  could  get  back  to  the  business  activity  of 
those  days,  we  should  have  a  $90,000,000,000  income,  40  percent 
larger  than  we  have  today.  Any  such  Increase  would  take  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  unemployment.  Unless  It  can  be 
cured  we  may  have  to  admit  that  the  whole  American  system  of 
democratic  government  is  a  failure. 

Further  reference  to  the  background  of  the  problems  of  inseciir- 
Ity  are  unnecessary,  nor  Is  it  my  purpose  to  review  the  social 
security  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  very  laudable 
purpose  of  erecting  barriers  against  some  of  the  hazards  and 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Some  of  us  are  concerned  with  one  particular 
group,  but  we  are  all  enlisted  in  the  broad  field  of  public  service. 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  that  unfortunate  people  must 
be  assisted  by  Government  and,  since  the  resources  of  local  gov- 
ernments are  limited,  we  have  recognized  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  must  supply  a  portion  of  the  financial  help. 
Programs  of  this  nature  are  humanitarian  In  character  and  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of  our  people  and  are 
endcK'sed  without  political  bias.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
these  programs  must  be  continued.  If  wisely  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered they  offer  a  dignified  method  of  self-help,  either  In 
whole,  or  In  part.  Dependency  may  be  complete  In  some  Instances, 
but  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  public  assistance  must  be  made 
objective  and  rehabilitating:  otherwise,  it  will  destroy  Itself 
through  unbearable  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  only  people 
who  can  support  men  and  women  who  cannot  work,  are  those  who 
are  working.  Obviously,  even  humanitarian  measures  must  be 
administered  conservatively  and  economically. 

No  government  can  long  endure  if  any  large  group  of  Its  people 
are  solely  dependent  upon  government  bounty.  Otherwise,  you 
reduce  by  taxation  and  extravagance  those  still  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise  and  of  necessity  supporting  those  on  relief,  to 
the  same  common  denominator.  We  cannot  maintain  humani- 
tarian measures  through  a  policy  of  taxation  and  borrowing  which 
will  completely  bog  down  otir  industrial  machine.  Continued 
borrowing  and  a  continued  deficit  can  only  lead  to  bankruptcy. 
Inflation,  confiscation,  and  repudiation. 

We  have  been  teaching  all  classes  of  our  poptilation  to  come  to 
the  Government  for  subsidies  and  handouts.  Everybody  is  doing 
It.  Every  group  numerous  enough  to  form  a  lobby  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  dipping  Into  the  Treasury.  The  clamor  to  be  on  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls  Is  an  Indication  of  the  trend.  We  may  face  a 
time  when  there  will  not  be  enough  producers  and  wage  earners 
to  support  privileged  classes — public  employees,  delinquents,  de- 
fectives, young  children,  the  handicapped,  and  the  aged. 

We  may  be  actuated  by  the  most  humanitarian  motives  and 
still  insist  that  the  menacing  danger  to  sound  programs  and  to 
the  very  existence  of  government  itself  lies  in  extreme  liberalizing 
movements  for  class  advantage  or  group  control. 

In  many-  States  militant  minority  groups  constitute  a  voting 
majority  under  our  two-party  political  system,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  only  method  to  resist  these  pressxu-e  groups  and  to  avoid  na- 
tional confiscation,  repudiation,  and  bankruptcy  will  be  a  coalition 
form  of  government. 

It  Is  required  In  this  hour  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  vision,  courage,  and  Judgment.  Politicians  are  continually 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  promising  from  the  Public  Treasury  greater 
benefits  to  certain  groups.  Thomas  Jefferson  dreaded  a  time  to  come 
when  government  could  not  be  stopped  from  "wasting  the  substance 
of  the  people  under  pretense  of  taking  care  of  them." 

I  realize  that  those  who  mention  taxes  and  debt  are  not  speaking 
on  popular  subjects.  We  are  literally  "voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." People  do  not  want  to  listen  to  disagreeable  subjects.  They 
prefer  to  talk  about  the  great  unlimited  resources  of  the  Nation 
without  t>elng  reminded  of  the  mortgage  on  it.  We  administer  relief 
and  public  assistance  without  thought  of  the  futiire.  still  under  the 
cloak  of  an  emergency,  still  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  still  imagining 
that  there  Is  some  magic  formula  for  solving  the  ills  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  grave  need  for  genuine  efforts  toward  rehabilitation 
and  the  situation  constitutes  a  challenge  to  America  greater  than 
any  challenge  which  America  has  faced. 

We  should  honestly  ask  ourselves  if  the  generation  in  control  of 
this  country  today  has  the  right  to  barter  away  the  credit  of  the 
coming  generation  and  their  vested  heritage.  I  contend  that  we 
have  no  right  to  pass  on  to  posterity  a  crushing  burden  of  debt 
which  will  put  a  mortgage  upon  the  ambitions,  the  Initiative,  the 
ability,  and  the  thrift  of  those  who  must  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  PEPPER  subsequentl;    said: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  r  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin] 
this  morning  put  Into  the  R  scord  certain  excerpts  which  he 
emphasized  relative  to  socia  security.  They  are  just  three. 
He  quoted  from  a  speech  delfvered  by  W.  Arthur  Simpson  as 
follows : 
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The  last  quotation  was: 
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RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  Consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  2864. 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 

purposes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Preside!^.  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

rhe  amendment  will  be  stated. 

C  n  page  17,  line  24,  after  the  word 

'loans",  it  is  proposed  to  lisert  "approved  in  the  case  of 

loans  made  under  subdivisic  a  (2)  of  section  4  hereof  by  the 

Federal  Loan  Administrator, " 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  have  r  o  objection  to  that  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  offer  a  further  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    tThe  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18.  line  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "$200,000,000"  and  insert  "$125,000,000." 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Export -Iknport  Bank  was  established  as  a 
District  of  Columbia  corporation  by  Executive  Order  6581. 
under  authority  of  the  Natioi  lal  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The 
life  of  the  bank  was  extend*  d  to  June  30,  1939,  by  the  act  of 
January  31, 1935,  and  furthe  •  extended  to  Jime  30, 1941,  by  an 
act  which  we  passed  on  N  arch  4  of  this  year.  That  act 
limited  the  amotmt  of  loan^  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to 
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$100,000,000.  The  spending-lending  bill  proposes  to  increase 
this  limit  to  $200,000,000,  and  my  amendment  proposes  that 
instead  it  shall  be  increased  to  $125,000,000. 

The  function  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  promote  our 
export  trade  by  providing  credit  for  American  exporters.  It 
was  designed  to  assist  these  exporters,  large  and  small,  by  pro- 
viding credit  for  which  the  existing  commercial  machinery  is 
somewhat  inadequate.  It  was  not  intended  to  make  long- 
term  loans,  and  the  $100,000,000  was  to  be  revolving  fund, 
constantly  replacing  itself  as  the  short-tmn  credits  were 
paid  off. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Senate  in 
February  considered  that  $100,000,000  was  ample  for  the 
proper  purposes  of  the  bank;  but  I  have  made  this  amend- 
ment $125,000,000  because  that  was  the  amount  a£ked  for  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  February,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  full  respect  to 
his  opinion  at  that  time.  In  testifying  before  the  House 
committee  at  that  time  he  said: 

I  dont  think  we  would  ever  need  more  than  $126,000,000.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  put  that  In  the  act.  (House  hearings  on  H.  R. 
2011  and  H.  R.  4012.  p.  95.) 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  committee  at  that  time,  he 
said: 

We  suggested  a  limitation.  Probably  $100,000,000  Is  not  quite 
enough,  but  CThalrman  Steagall  asked  me  about  that,  and  I  told 
him  we  could  get  along  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend]  asked: 

Does  that  Include  the  autliorlcation  of  $25,000,000  to  China? 

And  Mr.  Jones  said: 

Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  if  $125,000,000  was  sufficient  in  March,  what 
is  the  reason  for  asking  an  increase  at  this  time? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  President's  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Byrnes,  which  appears  in  the  Record.  In  that  letter  he 
requests  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  lend  $500,000,000  to 
foreign  governments  on  short-term  and  long-term  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  our  foreign  trade.  That  created 
such  a  furor  at  the  time  that  when  the  bill  actually  came  in 
the  only  proposal  was  that  the  amount  be  increased  by 
$100,000,000  and  that  it  be  given  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  now  outstanding,  aifter  many 
years'  operation,  loans  in  the  sum  of  $53,000,000.  Even  of 
this  $53,000,000,  $10,000,000  is  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  itself  for  purposes  which  could  be  handled  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  $10,000,000  is  a 
loan  recently  made  to  the  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  which  has  only  an  indirect  relation  to  exports, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Jones'  testimony,  could  be  handled  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Itself.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  required  that  the  money  be  used  to  finance 
exports.  The  company  referred  to  is  an  exporting  com- 
pany, but  it  conducts  its  operations  in  foreign  lands  and 
probably  the  money  would  be  used  for  that  purpose.  If 
these  loans  were  paid  off,  the  bank  would  have  only  $33,000,- 
000  outstanding,  and  this  amendment  would  give  it  $92,000,- 
000  more.  This  would  be  ample  for  all  legitimate  purposes 
Of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  think  the  fact  that  this  money  is  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  foreign  governments  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  record  which  has  been  made.  Since  February  the 
bank  has  loaned  $19,200,000  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  for  the 
purF>ose  of  freeing  Brazilian  exchange.  In  other  words,  Bra- 
zil was  unable  to  pay  its  debts  to  American  exporters,  so  we 
loaned  them  the  money  with  which  to  pay  those  debts.  It 
is  in  effect  a  loan  to  Brazil,  which  may  be  paid  if  the  export 
balance  of  Brazil  improves,  and  certainly  will  not  be  paid 
if  the  export  balance  of  Brazil  becomes  worse.  No  one  can 
teU  what  the  condition  of  Brazil  may  be. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  bank  has  undertaken  a  half-mll- 
lion-dollar  commitment  to  Nicaragua,  with  an  additional 
commitment  of  $2,000,000  for  freeing  exchange.  It  has  en- 
tered Into  a  commitment  to  Paraguay  for  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  apparently  has  made  a  further  commitment  of 
$2,000,000  for  sales  of  additional  American  materials.  It  has 
entered  into  a  commitment  for  6  years  with  the  wholly  Oov- 


emment-owned  Bank  of  Uruguay  for  $4,000,000.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  Paraguay  and  Nicaragua  are  also  to  get 
$2,000,000  more  apiece  with  which  to  buy  American  goods. 

In  Haiti  the  bank  has  undertaken  to  finance,  and  has  fi- 
nanced in  pari,  $6,000,000  worih  of  internal  improvements, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  least  20  percent  of  this  amount  is  to  be 
spent  within  Haiti,  while  the  other  80  percent  is  q)ent  for 
importing  American  road  machinery  and  the  like.  Mr. 
Jones'  discussion  of  this  matter,  on  pa^e  205.  is  very  interest- 
ing.   Mr.  Jones  said: 

I  think  It  Is  entirely  fair  to  say  to  this  committee  that  these 
loans  you  are  discussing — to  Haiti  and  to  Nicaragua  and  to  Para- 
guay— are  loans  made  somewhat  as  a  big  brother  to  a  Uttle  one. 
There  Is  no  argument  about  that.  We  would  not  go  out  and  seek 
to  make  a  lo&n  In  Haiti,  to  make  money.  If  we  can  help  our 
whole  situation  by  making  a  smaU  loan  to  Haiti,  we  think  that 
we  have  served  our  coimtry  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  ahaU 
loce  any  money  on  It. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  you  extend  this  power  of  having  the  Oor- 
ernment  loan  money  to  other  govemmenta  aU  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  certainly  would  not. 

However,  he  now  testifies  that  there  Is  a  commitment  to 
the  Portuguese  railways,  which  Is  In  effect  the  Portuguese 
Government,  for  $5,000,000,  and  a  commitment  to  China  to 
a  total  of  $25,000,000,  of  which  some  $9,000,000  has  been 
used. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  prefer  if  the  Senator  would  wait  un- 
til I  conclude,  on  accoimt  of  the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  Jones  also  testifies  that  he  is  contemplating  more  loans 
to  Brazil  for  heavy  equipment.  When  asked  what  other  fu- 
ture loans  were  contemplated,  requiring  an  Increase  at  this 
time,  he  referred  to  loans  on  cotton  to  be  sold  in  Spain  on 
27  months'  credit.  As  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  not 
use  some  of  its  vast  resources  to  sell  cotton  on  credit,  if  that 
seems  to  be  a  desirable  purpose,  without  calling  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  real  point  of  view  of  the 
Oovemment  Is  contained  in  an  article  by  Leon  M.  Pearson. 
brother  of  Drew  Pearson,  In  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  last  Thursday,  which  I  quote: 

It  was  a  party  given  by  Hal  Horan.  of  Time,  and  the  speaker  was 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  Important  New  Deal  agencies. 

We  ought  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  Oennan  notebook,  and  offer 
terms  to  the  Latm  Americans  that  they  can't  refuse.  And  loans — 
they  need  more  money,  and  we  have  this  glut  of  gold.  It  takes 
only  a  little  to  give  them  a  healthy  shot  in  the  arm. 

Good  neighbors?  We're  piddling!  Kissing  the  flngerttpsi 
What  we  need  is  a  good  abrazo! 

To  understand  what  Ues  ahead  in  the  field  of  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations,  you  have  to  sit  in  with  a  man  like  that, 
out  of  office  hoiws.  He  Is  one  of  the  New  Deal  thinkers,  one  of 
the  planners.  What  he  saya  is  important,  and  he  is  not  alone  in 
saying  it.  There  are  two  Cabinet  officers  who.  In  similar  private 
comers,  say  the  same  thing. 

Another  thing  in  the  article  is  Interesting: 

Paraguayan  General  Estigarrlbla,  hero  of  the  Chaco  War,  !■  passing 
good  news  around  Asuncion  these  dajrs.  Jvist  retximed  home  from 
the  Washington  post,  he  Is  saying.  In  effect:  "Tou  read  In  the 
papers  that  we  are  to  have  half  a  mlUlon  from  the  United  States. 
me  real  fact  la  we  are  to  have  three  million." 

The  official  statement  of  the  United  States-Paragtiayan  agree- 
ment, dated  June  13,  carried  only  one  dollar  figure  In  the  text — 
$500,000.  And  the  press  stories  that  foUowed  made  mention  at 
this  loan.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  statement,  which  carried 
no  dollar  figure,  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  cooperate 
with  United  States  exporters  and  with  Paraguay  "In  arranging  for 
the  financing  of  equipment"  for  highway  construction. 

Discreet  Inquiry  disclosed  that  this  financing  would  reach  the 
figure  of  $3,000,000,  possibly  three  and  a  half.  | 

The  question  whether  this  Government  shall  Iban  money 
to  foreign  governments  is  certainly  a  fundamental  question, 
Which  question  Congress  should  determine.  We  have  had  a 
most  unfortunate  experience  with  such  loans  In  the  post, 
and  foreign  governments  today  owe  this  cotintry  more  than 
$10,000,000,000,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
collecting.  Short-term  credits  contemplated  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  really  are  likely  to  be  paid  off.  People  who 
make  the  loans  feel  the  moral  obligation  to  see  that  they 
are  paid.    But  once  a  new  government  comes  In,  Its  attitude 
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is  likely  to  be  one  of  complete  lack  of  responsibility  for  obli- 
gations entered  into  years  befOTe.  Unlike  the  other  loans 
provided  In  this  bill,  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  loans 
to  foreign  governments  can  be  collected  short  of  war,  and 
this  country  will  not  stand  for  threats  of  war  to  collect 
debts. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  loans  be  made  to  South  American 
countries.  Nearly  all  of  these  countries  are  in  default  on 
their  obligations  held  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  a  list  of 
the  bonds  of  Latin -American  countries  held  in  this  country. 
Out  of  $1,728,000,000,  $1^77,000,000  of  bonds  are  now  in  de- 
fault. Of  those  the  state  of  Brazil,  for  instance,  is  in  default 
$366,000,000.  Yet  we  have  Just  loaned  them  another  $19.- 
000,000,  and  are  contemplating  further  loans  as  part  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy.  Of  those  loans  $168,000,000  repre- 
sents obligations  of  the  Brazilian  Government  itself  held  in 
this  country,  and  something  like  $195,000,000  loans  of  Bra- 
zilian States  and  municipalities  held  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  loans  are  to  Mexico,  which  is  in  default  $349,- 
000.000;  and  the  testimony  before  the  committee  was  that 
Mexico  had  a  perfect  record.  They  have  never  at  any  time 
paid  a  long-term  debt  held  in  the  United  States. 

Those  are  the  people  to  whom  it  is  proposed  that  we  set 
out  on  a  new  policy  of  Government  loans.  Whether  we  are 
Justified  in  increasing  our  exports  by  selling  the  exports  for 
silver,  in  effect,  is  a  question  which  we  debated  a  few  days 
ago.  But  whether  we  are  justified  in  selling  exports  for  poor 
paper,  for  obligations  which  we  cannot  enforce,  and  which 
history  seems  to  show  are  likely  never  to  be  paid,  is  certainly 
open  to  question.  That  is  no  legitimate  way  in  which  to 
Increase  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 

Our  total  export  trade  today  is  approximately  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  and  the  most  the  Import-Export  Bank 
has  ever  financed  is  about  $50,000,000  a  year,  or  2  percent. 
The  increase  proposed,  if  entirely  used,  would  increase  the 
total  export  trade  of  the  United  States  only  4  percent.  That 
certainly  is  not  a  vitally  important  question  in  our  entire 
economy.  But  I  think  that  $125,000,000  will  finance  every 
feature  of  legitimate  commercial  enterprise,  and  assist  Ameri- 
can exporters  as  they  should  be  assisted. 

Incidentally,  I  notice  that  among  the  loans  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  are  in  default  is  $289,000  due  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  to  whom  it  is  now  projxjsed  we  ex- 
tend loans  of  additional  money.  I  think  it  may  be  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  under  the  Johnson  Act  they  would  be  ex- 
tended, because  those  appear  to  be  part  of  the  war  debts. 

The  total  foreign  debt  now  in  default  is  $11,436,000,000. 

The  whole  puripose  of  this  policy  as  I  see  it  is  to  give  the 
Government  more  chips  in  the  game  of  international  pol- 
itics, if  you  please,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  advanced.  I 
question  very  much  whether  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  loaned  money 
to  all  his  neighbors  aroimd  about  who  was  regarded  as  a 
good  neighbor  for  more  than  about  3  months  after  he  made 
the  loan.  The  Government  does  not  make  good  credit  for 
Itself,  it  does  not  prove  itself  a  good  neighbor,  by  lending 
money  to  everybody  in  sight,  because  the  day  comes  when 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  debtors  for  money.  Uncle  Sam 
is  regarded  as  a  Shylock  today  in  every  coimtry  in  Europe 
simply  because  he  is  insisting  on  the  payment  of  perfectly 
good,  legitimate  debts.  If  this  policy  is  followed  long,  we 
will  be  regarded  as  a  Shylock  in  every  country  in  Latin 
and  South  America.  That  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  It 
Is  not  a  policy  of  good  neighborliness.  If  we  cannot  get 
the  good  will  of  South  America  except  by  sending  them  our 
goods  for  nothing,  or  for  promises  to  pay  money  which,  in 
the  backs  of  their  minds,  they  know  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
If  they  do  not  want  to,  then  we  might  as  well  give  up  the 
policy. 

I  think  all  our  export  trade  should  be  sound  export  trade. 
No  one  has  criticized  more  than  the  present  administration 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  loaned  $5,000,000,000 
during  the  twenties  for  the  export  of  foreign  goods,  $5,000,- 
000.000  which  is  still  largely  unpaid,  in  addition  to  the  Gov- 
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emment  debts.    It  was  an   insound  policy;  it  was  properly 
criticized;  it  was  criticized  because  it  built  up  on  an  unsound 
foimdation  large  export  trac  e  in  many  industries  which  can- 
not possibly  continue. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.     Will  not  the  Senator  wait  until  I  conclude? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tern  sore.    The  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  will  use  my  time  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Many  loabs  were  made  by  private  citizens 
to  foreign  countries  during   ;he  twenties,  amounting  to  over 
$13,000,000,000. 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  thank  the  S<  nator  for  his  correction. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  as  anx  ous  as  anyone  to  build  up  export 
trade,  but  not  to  build  up  ecport  trade  on  unsovmd  foimda- 
tions,  on  loans  that  we  cant  ot  continue  making.    Americans 
thought  in  the  1920.5  that  ti  ade  could  he  built  up  on  foreign 
loans.    But  they  found  sudienly  that  such  loans  were  un- 
sound; that  those  to  whom  the  loans  were  made  would  not 
pay  the  debt,  and  no  one  woi  ild  finance  further  loans,  and  all 
those  who  were  to  be  put  to  work  in  industry  on  the  assiimp- 
tion  that  employment  would  be  created  by  this  export  trade 
were  suddenly  put  out  of  wirk  and  the  condition  was  worse 
than  it  otherwise  would  havi  been. 

Mr.  President,  that  very  ])olicy  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Government,  by  the  present  administration;  it  has  been  criti- 
cized by  no  one  more  strenui  lusly  than  by  the  present  admin- 
istration itself,  and  for  it  to  come  forward  now  and  say,  "We 
want  to  adopt  this  policy  of  ending  money  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  order  to  stimulate  our  export  trade"  is  an  absolute 
reversal  of  the  position  thej  administration  has  adopted  for 
the  last  7  years.  1 

The  other  day  the  majority  leader  made  a  general  attack  on 
the  theory  of  "dollar  diplomacy."  I  say  if  anything  can  be 
called  properly  by  the  namt  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  the  pro- 
posed policy  can.  It  may  bi  contended  that  the  only  way  to 
get  the  good  will  of  these  cov  ntries  is  by  lending  them  money; 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  good  will  of  these  countries  is  by 
paying  out  gold,  by  shippinj  our  surplus  all  over  the  world, 
through  this  dollar  diplomacy,  this  diplomacy  based  solely  on 
money,  on  financial  advanti  ige,  but  I  say  we  will  get  exactly 
what  we  pay  for.  and  that  s  an  obligation  on  paper,  but  we 
will  not  get  any  good  will  ai  d  we  will  not  get  any  substantial 
or  permanent  political  advaitage. 

Mr.  President,  I.  therefoi  e.  say  that  it  seems'to  me  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  )olicy  of  lending  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. One  hundred  ind  twenty-five  million  dollars 
will  take  care  of  every  lei  itimate  purpose  of  trade.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendmeit  will  result  only  in  the  limi- 
tation to  such  an  amount  hat  the  Government  cannot  ef- 
fectively continue  its  policy  of  continuing  to  loan  money  to 
foreign  governments.  I  fed  confident  it  is  a  matter  which 
the  Senate  and  the  other  I  ouse  should  decide. 

The  provision  of  the  b  11  is  another  general  grant  of 
power.  It  says  that  the  G  overnment  may,  in  effect,  make 
treaties  with  Brazil  or  wi  h  Paraguay  or  other  countries 
without  the  consent  of  the  3enate.  The  Senate  should  pass 
on  the  question,  and  if  \'e  do  pass  on  the  question  by 
adopting  this  amendment  I  think  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  Government,  except  in  the  most  extreme  and  absolutely 
essential  cases,  will  no  longer  continue  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing and  developing  loans  t<   foreign  governments. 

Mr.  BAR.KT.FY  Mr.  Pr;sident,  when  this  matter  came 
up  earlier  in  the  year,  under  different  circmnstances  not 
connected  with  any  intensive  efforts  particularly  such  as  we 
are  trjring  to  make  now  t  •  expand  our  foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Jones,  the  chairman  of  t  le  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  Mr.  Pierson,  the  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  asked  Congr  ;ss  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Export-Import  Banc  to  $125,000,000.  Congress  in- 
creased it  to  $100,000,000.  Now  the  success  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  through  its  operations  in  making  loans  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  )f  American  products,  has  been 
not  only  satisfactory  but  think  it  has  been  outstanding. 
It  has  now  to  its  credit  >y  reason  of  these  operations  a 
profit  of  $1,700,000. 
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The  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
almost  convince  one  that  he  looked  with  a  great  deal  of 
disfavor  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  doing 
anything  to  foster  foreign  trade  or  the  export  of  American 
products.  The  argmnent  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again  here  that  about  10  percent  of  our  industrial  produc- 
tion depends  on  foreign  markets. 

I  realize  that  10  percent  is  not  so  important  as  90  percent, 
but  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  policy  of  curtailing  the  sale  of 
that  10  percent,  or  interfering  with  it  altogether,  we  cer- 
tainly shall  be  obliged  to  absorb  that  extra  10  percent  in 
our  domestic  consumption,  or  stop  that  much  production, 
and  therefore  throw  more  men  and  women  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  governments  of  the  world  to  foster 
exports.  We  have  sent  commercial  attaches  and  commer- 
cial representatives  all  over  the  world  to  work  along  with 
our  consuls  and  our  diplomats  to  try  to  find  markets  for 
American  products. 

The  Japanese  Nation  is  at  this  time  concentrating  on  its 
efforts  to  find  markets  in  South  and  Central  America,  and 
whenever  they  find  those  markets,  to  that  extent  they 
deprive  manufacturers  and  laboring  men  in  the  United  States 
of  the  opportimity  to  work  and  sell  our  products  to  the 
people  to  the  south  of  us. 

Loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  directly  increase 
our  exports  of  manufactured  and  agricultural  commodities, 
and  thereby  increase  employment.  It  is  particularly  true 
in  reference  to  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

Most  of  our  creditors  now  are  promoting  their  trade  and 
their  exports  by  the  extension  of  Government  credits.  In 
order  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  export 
markets  abroad  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  at  least  partial 
steiJs  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  our  chief  competitors, 
particularly  in  Latin  America.  Several  foreign  countries 
are  employing  the  devices  of  clearing  agreements,  subsidies, 
special  currency  units,  and  other  instruments  to  obtain  an 
increasing  share  of  the  world  trade,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  South  and  Central  America.  One  of  the  steps  this  coun- 
try can  take  to  help  protect  its  share  of  this  commerce  is  to 
help  our  businessmen  to  sell  goods  abroad  by  giving  them 
credit  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

The  record  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  is  one  of  sound 
investment,  which  yields  a  substantial  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  loans.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  talks  about  ten  billion 
or  twelve  billion  or  fourteen  billion  dollars  now  due  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 
The  loans  about  which  he  sp>eaks  are  loans  which  were  made 
In  connection  with  the  war,  either  during  it  or  following  the 
World  War,  and  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  our 
effort  here  to  create  a  corporation  and  to  expand  its  opera- 
tions to  loan  money  to  American  institutions  in  order  that 
they  may  finance  exportations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  only  15  minutes,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  time  on  the  bill  at  this  moment;  and  if  the 
Senator  will  permit.  I  will  ask  him  to  wait  until  I  have  con- 
cluded my  general  olxservations. 

So  far  as  the  defaulted  debts  in  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  refers,  neither  have  they  any 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
All  these  debts  represented  by  bonds  bought  by  American  citi- 
zens were  brought  about  through  high-pressure  methods  of 
American  bond  and  stock  dealers.  Our  hearings  back  in 
1932  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  show  that 
many  of  these  obligations  were  sold  by  American  bankers 
and  American  bond  and  stock  agents  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  almost  with  the  connivance  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  some  cases,  under  another  administra- 
tion. 

Now  we  are  asked,  because  of  those  conditions,  to  deny  to 
American  industries  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  products 
and  employ  American  labor.    There  Is  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  two  situations. 
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What  sort  of  loans  have  we  been  making?  I  have  here  a 
table  furnished  by  the  Exp>ort-Import  Bank<  giving  the  names 
of  those  who  have  acquired  and  who  have  received  these 
loans.  Here  is  one  to  Alexander  Sprunt  k  Son.  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  cotton  to  Czechoslovakia. 
That  was  a  loan  made  to  an  American  corporation  to  enable 
it  to  export  American  cotton. 

Here  is  one  to  George  H.  McPadden  It  Bro..  of  New  York. 

Loans  were  made  to  other  companies,  as  follows:  William- 
son Cotton  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  Bartz  &  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.; 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  of  New  Orleans. 

These  loans  amounted  to  $1,600,000.  every  dollar  of  which 
has  been  repaid. 

A  loan  to  Crespl  &  Co.,  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

A  loan  to  Cook  It  Co.,  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A  loan  to  Hannay-OT>onnell,  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

Another  loan  to  George  H.  McFadden  tt  Bro.,  of  New  York. 

A  loan  to  S.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Majfleld,  Ky..  In  order  to 
export  tobacco  to  Spain.  That  was  a  loan  of  $672,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  repaid  except  $46,000;  and  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance is  secured  by  the  deposit  of  foreign  currencies  in  the 
United  States.  Without  that  loan  not  an  oimce  or  a  pound 
of  that  tobacco  could  have  been  sold.  Spain  was  formerly 
a  very  large  customer  for  American  tobacco.  Time  came 
when  there  was  no  purchase  at  all  by  Spain  of  American 
tobacco.  Through  this  loan  the  exportation  and  sale  of 
tobacco  was  facilitated  without  loss  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  loans  to  other  companies: 

Byington  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Fisk  Tire  Export  Co.,  Chlcopee  Falls.  Mass. 

J.  b  H.  Goodwin.  Ltd..  New  York. 

H.  S.  Henry  &  Son.  New  York. 

A.  G.  Khouri  L  Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 

G.  Lindner  it  Co.,  of  New  York. 

National  Paper  L  Type  Co..  New  York. 

Parker  Pen  Co..  of  Janesville,  Wis. 

R.  K.  O.  Export  Corporation,  New  York. 

Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

H.  W.  St.  John  ti  Co.,  of  New  York. 

United  American  Bosch  Corporation,  of  Springfield.  Mass. 

Well  Machinery  li  Supply  Co.,  Inc..  of  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Car  it  Foundry  Co.,  In  order  to  facilitate  exports 
of  freight  cars. 

American  Locomotive  Sales  Corporation.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  exportation  of  American  locomotives. 

The  Brazilian  Oiticlca,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  While  It  has  a 
Brazilian  name,  it  is  a  New  York  corporation. 

Centennial  Cotton  Gin  Corporation,  of  Columbus,  Chu 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia. 

American  Locomotive  Sales  Corporation,  New  York. 

Whitin  Machine  Works,  of  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Bessa -Jones,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

So,  I  might  call  attention  to  a  long  list  of  American  cor- 
porations to  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  loans. 
The  list  is  too  long  for  me  to  give  it  all  in  15  minutes.  So, 
there  is  today,  Mr.  President,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Pierson  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
a  demand  for  the  Increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Mr.  Jones  testified  that  many  of  these  loans 
were  sovmd.  but  they  were  of  a  sort  that  a  private  banker 
would  not  be  Justified  in  takmg  the  risk  and  making  the 
loans,  and  if  they  had  not  l)ecn  made  these  exports  would 
not  have  been  facilitated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Government  should  not  take  a 
risk  which  a  private  banker  is  unwilling  to  take.  However, 
if  we  should  adopt  that  policy  we  should  curtail  and  terminate 
the  activities  of  the  Government  in  making  loans  to  farmers, 
to  home  owners,  to  industry,  and  to  many  other  activities. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  private 
lending  agencies  to  make  these  loans  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  would  not  have  been  necessary  at  the 
outset.  Neither  would  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
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minlstraUon.  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Itself.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  private  credit  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  exports  of  American  products,  these  other 
agencies  would  not  have  been  necessary.  If  we  do  not  want 
to  sell  anything  to  any  foreign  country  we  ought  to  abolish 
the  Export -Import  Bank  altogether. 

A  small  loan  was  made  to  Haiti.  In  which  little  country  we 
have  had  some  relationships  in  the  past;  and  an  American 
corporation  was  created  to  make  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of 
China,  most  of  which  has  not  even  been  used. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    All  that  has  been  used  has  been  repaid. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New  York  reminds  me 
that  all  that  has  been  used  has  been  repaid.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  during  its  existence  has  made  loans  to  Amer- 
ican corporations.  It  has  made  loans  to  the  Amtorg  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  In  order  to  enable  It  to  sell  goods  to 
Russia.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  Russia  from  a  political 
standpoint,  she  has  not  defaulted  In  20  years  on  a  single  obli- 
gation to  anybody  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  current 
with  all  her  obligations.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  loan  we 
could  not  have  exported  cotton,  farm  machinery,  and  railway 
equipment  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Jones  says  he  needs  this  additional  capital.  In  a  con- 
versation with  me  yesterday  he  reiterated  the  need  for 
additional  capital  for  the  Export-Import  Bank;  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  the  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  has  said 
the  same  thing. 

These  loans  have  turned  out  to  be  sound.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  made  a  profit  of  nearly  $2,000,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  can  rely  upon  those 
in  charge  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  not  to  abuse  the 
additional  capital.  The  addition  of  only  $25,000,000  to  the 
$100,000,000  is  an  insignificant  amount.  The  fact  tliat 
$125,000,000  may  have  been  all  Mr.  Jones  asked  for  last 
March  is  no  evidence  that  that  is  all  he  needs  in  August  or 
September,  or  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will  be  defeated.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  additional  time.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand the  operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  know 
its  history.  We  know  the  kind  of  loans  it  has  been  making. 
We  know  the  kind  it  will  continue  to  make;  and  we  know 
that  the  more  we  can  sell  to  the  nations  of  the  world  of  our 
products  which  icre  unsalable  at  home,  the  more  men  can 
be  employed  and  the  more  profits  can  be  made  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  Certainly  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
does  not  desire  to  strike  down  the  opportunity  for  expand- 
ing our  markets  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is.  of  course,  correct  when  he  says,  that  in  effect 
these  loans  are  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  because  American  businessmen  hcAd  t^e 
trade  acceptances  of  foreign  concerns.  They  cannot  dis- 
count them  in  any  of  the  other  banks,  so  they  take  them 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  lends  the  money.  However,  in  effect,  the  secu- 
rity upon  which  the  loan  is  made  is  the  obligation  of  the 
foreign  concern,  and  not  of  an  American  concern. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jieldl 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  not 
only  that  that  statement  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  that  the  same  practice  is  indulged  in  all 
over  the  world  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  private  lend- 
ing agencies.  They  take  the  acceptances  and  securities  of 
foreign  corporations. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  However,  the 
loan  is  made,  of  course,  upon  the  secmities  of  foreign 
corporations. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  only  15  minutes.  If  the  Senator 
will  wait  until  I  finish.  I  shall  be  glad  to  3^eld  to  him.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  cannot  very  well  yield 
and  have  much  time  left. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago  I  had  a  very  industrious 
man  working  in  my  office  who  happened  to  be  a  former 


secretary  for  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  became  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  loans,  and  at  my  request  Mr.  Oyster  wrote 
to  every  financial,  bondirg.  and  stock  house  in  America, 
and  ascertained  from  them  the  foreign  obligations  which 
had  been  floated  in  this  coi  mtry — obligations  of  govenmients 
or  subdivisions  of  governments,  or  of  corporations.  He 
compiled  a  very  interestirg  record,  which  took  him  about 
6  months  to  put  together,  and  \^ch  at  that  time  I  put 
into  the  Congressional  Ricord.  I  think  it  is  apropos  here, 
although  several  years  hrve  passed  since  the  record  was 
made.    The  figiu-es  are  still  very  interesting. 

At  that  time,  about  1930,  the  total  indebtedness  in  post-war 
loans  owed  to  the  United  S  tates  or  to  the  people  of  America 
who  held  Government  bonds  was  $26,371,848,233.    Of  this 
amount  $8,212,398,000  had  been  publicly  offered  by  foreign 
governments,  or  subdivisions  thereof,  and  sold  in  the  United 
States.    Three  billion  ninety-one  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  dollrrs  had  been  publicly  offered  by 
foreign  corporations  and  lold  in  the  United  States.    These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  war  debts.    Foreign  governments 
and  foreign  corporations    ogether  borrowed  from  our  peo- 
ple— not    from   our    Gove  nment,    but    from    our    people— 
$11,304,393,000. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Pres  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield 
Mr.  PEPPER.    During  \'hat  period? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  vsas  from  1914  to  the  end  of  1927, 
inclusive.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  debts.  These 
were  loans  floated  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  govern- 
ments or  subdivisions  of  f c  reign  governments,  and  by  foreign 
corporations,  and  not  boui  ht  by  our  Government  but  by  our 
people. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  have  the  figures  from 
the  close  of  the  war  on  dcwn  to  1927? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  shall  put  the  whole  table  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consei  it  that  immediately  following  my 
remarks  there  may  be  prl  nted  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  country,  the  amou  it  of  loans  to  foreign  governments, 
the  amount  of  loans  to  fc  reign  corporations,  the  war  debts, 
and  the  total  indebtedness  per  capita  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  people  of  th(  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  the 
table  may  be  printed  in  t  le  Record. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Pres  ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    In  a  m  oment. 

I  wish  also  to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks  a  ts  ble  showing  the  loans  made  in  the 
United  States  in  a  single  yjar — 1927. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  the 
i  table  may  be  printed  in  th ;  Record. 
(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Resident,  in  the  year  1927  foreign 
governments  or  subdivisiais  thereof  or  foreign  corporations 
borrowed  from  oiu-  people  ^.939,982,000,  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
in  a  single  year.  Strangi  to  say.  that  very  year  the  same 
countries  spent  $3,973,4841)00  on  their  national  defenses.  In 
other  words,  we  let  them  iave  more  than  50  percent  of  what 
their  total  war  budgets  coit  that  year. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Prea  Ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Does  the  Senator's  tabtilation  include  loans 
made  in  1916  and  1917? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  ti.ble  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
is  for  the  year  1927  alone  The  first  table  included  all  loans 
from  1914  to  1927.  Howe\cr,  the  war  loans  appear  in  a  sepa- 
rate column.  They  were  n  ot  the  loans  which  I  was  discussing 
at  the  time,  which  were  pi  ivate  in  their  nature. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Will  the  Senator  3rield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    My  question  referred  to  the  table  first  in- 
troduced— ^that  is.  the  noi  war  loans — and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  quest  Lon  if  he  will  permit. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Certai  ily. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether  or  not 
the  table  includes  a  loan  negotiated  for  the  Republic  of  China 
for  the  building  of  national  railways,  made  in  1916  and 
1917  by  a  bank  in  the  United  States,  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  shown  in  the  table  a  loan  of 
$10,752,000  to  the  Government  of  China.  I  do  not  have 
the  year. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether  or  not  his 
list  includes  other  loans  negotiated  during  1916  and  1917 
to  the  Chinese  Republic  for  the  dredging  of  the  Grand 
Canal  through  Shantung  Province? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  I  do  not  have  that  figure  before  me. 
It  may  be  accurate.    I  have  not  the  figure. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  that  other  loans  of  similar  character  negotiated 
by  American  banks  to  foreign  nations  are  not  contained  in 
his  table. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be 
loans  not  incorporated  in  this  table,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  at  that  time  no  Government  agency  kept  account  of 
foreign  loans.  But  what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  at- 
tempted to  do  in  5  months  of  research  and  study  and  assem- 
bling figures  was  to  get  all  the  loans  that  he  could  dis- 
cover and  put  them  all  into  one  category.  This  table  is  the 
result  of  facts  and  figures  furnished  me  by  the  different 
bond  houses  of  the  United  States  that  were  engaged  in 
selling  foreign  securities.  From  those  figures  this  table  was 
prepared.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  there  may  not 
be  and  probably  were  not  other  loans,  but  these  are  the 
principal  private  loans  and  they  amount  to  eleven -billion- 
three-hundred-  and-  four-  million-  and-  some-  odd-  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Yes.    But  I  can  only  yield  once  more. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  not  take  long.  Are  those  loans  which 
were  perfected  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  or  were  they  loans 
which  were  merely  contracted  for? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  These  are  loans  actually  made  for  the 
sale  of  foreign  securities,  bonds,  or  obligations  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  My  question  related  to  contracts  negotiated 
and  completed  for  loans. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  figures  that  I  have  show  how  many 
foreign  obligations  were  pubbcly  sold  to  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  foreign  governments,  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  foreign  corporations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  was  the  last  year  given  by  the 
Senator  in  connection  with  those  loans? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    The  figures  go  up  to  1927. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  was, 
first,  how  much  of  that  money  was  spent  in  the  United 
States  during  that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    No  doubt,  some  of  it  was. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  a 
large  proportion  of  it  was? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  could  have  heen  the  incentive  for 
the  United  States  to  be  lending  money  unless  some  advan- 
tage was  to  be  derived  from  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Interest  and  investment  purposes. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Those  loans  were  made  by  Republican 
administrations,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Most  of  them  were;  yes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  these  foreign  loans  were 
made  under  the  administrations  that  were  in  power  from 
1920  up  to  1929.  which  was  a  period  when  foreign  securities 
were  being  fioated  in  this  country  almost  every  day.  Sev- 
eral of  us  here  questioned  whether  or  not  they  Qould  be 
repaid  under  existing  international  economy.  | 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  a  great  many  of  them  were  impliedly, 
if  not  expressly,  almost  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Government,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  but  cer- 
tainly there  was  very  little  discouragement  of  the  loans  at 
the  time. 

We  are  about  to  walk  slowly  into  another  one  of  these 
lending  programs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  lend  money 
to  Brazil.  England,  or  to  other  covmtries  and  get  some 
benefit  from  the  loans,  but  the  record  shows  that  In  1929 
and  onward  most  of  these  foreign  bonds  held  by  the  people 
of  this  country  were  in  default  as  to  interest,  and  there  are 
bond  committees  all  over  the  country  today  that  are  trying 
to  work  out  some  plan  of  settlement  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
because  it  reduces  the  amount,  and  I  shall  support  it  be- 
cause I  believe  It  is  a  very  dangerous  policy  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  go  further  down  the  road  of  international 
loans.  If  private  banks  want  to  make  them,  that  Is  some- 
thing else,  but  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the  business 
of  making  loans  to  foreign  interests — for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to — in  view  of  our  past  history  is.  indeed,  very 
short-sighted. 

I  am  not  denjnng  that  there  ^111  be  some  benefit;  in 
fact,  the  prosperity  from  1920  to  1929  was  largely  secured 
through  the  medium  of  lending  to  our  foreign  customers 
the  money  with  which  they  were  bujnng  our  goods,  for  in 
those  years  our  export  trade  was  nearly  $5,000,000,000  a 
year — the  greatest  we  have  ever  had — and  we  were  lending 
our  foreign  customers  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  as  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  continually  in  our  favor.  But  I  think 
we  will  be  very  wise,  even  in  this  emergency,  to  go  slowly 
In  further  committing  this  Government  to  a  policy  of 
international  loans.  If  private  Industry  wants  to  engage 
in  that  business,  if  private  banking  wants  to  engage  in  it, 
that  is  one  thing,  but  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  such  purposes,  in  view  of  our  past 
relationships  as  a  government  and  our  present  situation  as 
a  nation  is  to  me  imthinkable  and  most  inadvisable.  The 
loan  authorization  ought  to  be  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Exhibit  A 


Country 


Anrentina... 

Armenia 

Aujfria..... 

Belgium 

Bolivia. 

BraiiL 

Bavaria 

Bulgaria 

Chile. 
Chins 
Colombia. 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Ciechoslovakia.. 
Denmark 


Foreign  secorities  publicly  oflfpred  in  the  United 
States.  1014  to  1927,  inclusive 


Oovemment 


$520,388,000 


71,811,000 
295.770,000 

48,780,000 
901,834,000 

»,  000, 000 

4,  MO,  000 

180,.VS3.0Q0 

10,752.000 
100.030.ro0 

10.820.000 

70. 000, 000 

63,750,000 
U%  002, 000 


Corporate 


$112,723,000 


18, 

64. 

5, 

23, 


878,000 
243,000 
700.000 
600,000 


in, 


485. 

5. 


£00,000 

346.000 

«32.n66 
500.000 
134,000 


Total 


$633,109,000 


88.287,000 
360.013.000 

54.480,000 
325,134,000 

20,000.000 

4,600.000 

363.083,000 

10, 752.  nno 

143.  3K>,  nOO 
10,  K2l'.l«0 

644.832.000 
69,  250. 000 

lU.  116,000 


War  debt. 
Nov.  15,  1927 


$18,877,154 

34.  1.'.9, 107 

413,680.000 


179.071,09 


I 


Total 
indebted 


$833,109,000 

18, 827, 164 
122.448.10T 
783. 593. 00$ 

64,480.00$ 
326.134.00$ 

»,000.00$ 

4,500,00$ 

353,083.00$ 

10.  752. 00$ 
143,  3«5. 008 

1(1.  Hit.  000 
644.632,000 
238,321,02$ 
181. 196. 00$ 


Indebted* 

test  ner 
oaplta 


$83.00 

U.OO 

1.70 

97  00 

IS.  00 

10.00 

2.70 

.90 

90.00 

.02H 

21.80 

21.00 

130.00 

17.  $t 

fir.  IS 


If 


g 
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Exhibit  A — Continued 


CouQlry 


Dominican  Republic. 

Eotonim. 

Finland 

France 

Oermany 


Australia .. 

Canada  . „ 

Great  Hritaln... 
Irish  Free  Stata. 
South  Africa 


Britbh  Empire. 


Ore«?ci> . .  . . 
Guatemala. 
Honduras.. 

Haiti  

Hungary... 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithu'inia, 


LuxembuTf 

Mexico 

NothcrHnds 

Dutch  Kast  Indies. 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Palestine 

Panama . 

Paraeiiay... 

Peru 

Poland 
Portu 


Foreign  securities  publicly  offered  in  the  United 
SUtes,  1914  to  1927,  inclusive 


Oovemment 


$25,000,000 


41. 000. 000 

1,050,873.000 

382,050.000 


»7. 758. 000 
1,  7fi8, 24'.».  000 
1, 45fi,  2S7. 000 

15.000.000 


3. 3r.  294. 000 


16,000.000 


500.000 

18. 000,  aio 

36.  7.10. 000 
2W,  4S7, 000 
108, 857, 000 


1, 100. 000 
101,125.000 
153, 290. 000 


172.727.000 

350.000 

15,250.000 


gal. 


Romania 

Russia 

Paar 

Salvador 

Spain  

Sweden 

Switterlaod. 

Turkey 

Uruiruay 

Venexuela  .. 
Yugoslavia.. 


Total. 


Official  figures,  not  includinRforeifm  issues  privately  taken. 
Unofficial  fliturcs.  including  foreign  issues  privately  takea.. 


Total. 


93, 2.-A  000 
.12?,  076. 000 


3.7.'i0.000 
3.500.000 
6,500.0110 
10, 520.  OOO 


Corporate 


$112,300,000 

502,616.000 


3, 75a  000 

945,964.000 

65,418,000 


6.  160. 000 


1.021.290.000 


800.000 

11.175.000 

11,41.3.000 

9,  (XX).  1X10 

24,  .37Z  000 

140. 053. 000 

109.  790, 000 


7.500,000 
32,.3'W.OOO 
38. 936. 000 

3, 175. 000 


24.718,000 


2,272.000 

8.000.000 

20,250.000 


Total 


$25,000,000 


41,000,000 

1, 16.3. 173, 000 

884.666,000 


101.508,000 

2,714,213.000 

1,521, 70:},  000 

15, 000, 000 

6.  160.000 


4.358.584.000 


16,  600. 000 
11,175,000 
11.94.3,000 
25,000,000 
61.122.000 
402,  540. 000 
308. 647, 000 


7.500.000 

33.  466. 000 

140.061,000 

156.465.000 


197, 443, 000 

350,000 

15,2.10,000 

2, 272.  (XlO 

101,250.000 

142.326,000 


74. 105. 000 
132,000.000 


45.171.000 


61.285,000 


8,212,398.000 


1,000.000 
1,000.000 


45.  750.  OOO 
3,000,000 


61,930.000 


3. 091. 995.  OOO 


3.750.000 

3.500.000 

7.500.000 

12.420,000 

119.85.1.000 
135, 000, 000 


45,171.000 
51,539,000 
61,285,000 

11,304,393.000 


14.500.000,000 


3. 195, 607, 000 


'Official  sources. 
Exhibit  B 


NaUon 

Defense  ex- 
penditures. 

Foreifm  securities  publicly 
offered    in    the    United 

Stones.  19.7 

Amount 

Percent  of 
defense  ex- 
penditures 

Argentina 

Au.'^tria . 

• 

$44,771,000 

11,220.000 

22.729.000 

3.411.000 

53.3S6.000 

1.93.^000 

8.4O4.0U0 

1.3.  706.  OOO 

297,  703. 000 

7.1  A  1100 

6.W.0OO 

11.51.5.000 

5«i.  973.  000 

15.  738.  (XX) 

1.  473. 000 

4.994.000 

14.  467, 000 

a».  463. 000 

ir.  581. 000 

199.  561.  OOO 
33.  S87, 000 
14.130,000 
12,585.000 
56,780,000 

222 
302 

Belftiuin..  ... ...... 

62 

Bolivia      

360 

Braiil   

106 

fcuador ............... 

Bulvrnria ....._......... ..^.... 

Chile  

22.883.000 
10.  752.  OOO 
88, 670.  OOO 

1.80(1.000 
61.750.000 

1.500.000 
28.046.000 

5,000,000 

167 

China 

Colombia ....... 

3 

964 

CoKta  Rie« 

280 

Cuba        

637 

CzechmcloTakia 

3 

Denmark... 

Dominican  Repablie 

Estonia ...    

178 
341 

Finland 

France . . ... 

50.000,000 
222.692,000 

18 

175 

British  Empire: 

(a)  Australia 

177.752.000 

13.086,000 

5«7. 427. 000 

21  .'1,900, 000 

11.600.000 

4.656.000 

4.490,000 

10U508.000 

319.  765. 000 

6,747,000 

57 

0))  Canada 

2,444 
1 

(c)  Great  Britain .- 

(d^l  India. 

(e)  Irish  Free  State 

....... 

(J)  New  Zealand 

(g)  South  Africa. _ 

^ 

995.079.000 

OrwM       , 

25.646,000 

l,358,0li0 

028.000 

1.200,000 

2,ooaooo 
a.  16a  000 

7 

Guatemato 

Hoaduras 

233 



>  Unofficial  sour^ 
Ex  HI 


Nation 


Himgary 

Italy.. 

Japan..-. 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg ... 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  Fast  Indies. 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Palestine . 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portnpal 

Romania 

Russia 

Saar 

8alTad(w 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

Turkey _ 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

United  States. 

Total. 


United  Sutes 

Grand  total. 


July  31 


War  debt, 
Nov.  15,  1927 


$15,  478, 642 

8,KU.000 

4, 025,00a  000 


4,505,00a000 


4,  505, 000, 000 


19,500,000 


1.952.635 
2,032,000.000 


6,900.564 
6, 162,  590 


299,128 


108,606,528 


86.060.000 
280,197,302 


62. 45a  000 
11.871.848,233 


Total 
indebtedness 


$25,000,000 

15.  478.  642 

49,  814, 000 

6,188,173.000 

884,666.000 


Indebted 

nessper 

capita 


$28.00 
14.00 
14.00 

136.75 
14.20 


101,506,000 

2.714,213,000 

6,026,703,000 

15,000.000 

6.160.000 


8.863,581000 


36. 100. 000 

11,175.000 

11.913.000 

25.  000. 000 

63. 074.  6.35 

2,  434.  5«).  000 

308. 647.  (Xm 

«.90a564 

6, 162. 590 

7.500.000 

33,465,000 

140.061,000 

156,  46.5. 000 

299,128 

197, 443. 000 

3.50. 000 

15.  250.  (X)0 

2, 272. 000 

101. 250. 000 

340,921.528 


69. 810. 560 

2S3, 697. 302 

7,!500.000 

12.420.000 


119.85.'>.000 
135.000.000 


45,171.000 

51..'i39.000 

123.735,000 

>  23, 176,  241,  233 
3,  195, 607, 000 


>  26, 371, 848. 233 


16.60 

285.50 

133.25 

6.00 

.82H 


22.63 

6.00 
6.27 

16. 2S 

12.25 
8.00 

61.80 
3.  .W 
3.75 
3.05 

20.90 
Z35 

19.00 

3.18 

.47 

7a  70 
.46 

34.50 
2.66 

18.40 

1L66 


4.00 

LOS 

10  00 

7.70 


19.90 
34.45 


27.10 

17.18 

1.03 
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Defense  ex- 
penditures, 
1927 


$19. 
21 H. 

208. 
8, 
3, 

38. 
23, 
44. 

11, 
1, 


835.000 

H16.  000 

24."..  noo 

9/7.000 
989,000 
196.000 
476.000 
651.  0(X) 
596.000 
219.000 
129.000 
625,000 


I. 

7. 

74. 

26. 

44. 

847, 


068,000 
222.000 
857.000 
016.000 
199.000 
560.000 


1. 

85, 

37, 

16, 

29, 

7, 

3, 

41. 

6T9, 


656.000 
194.000 
017.000 
374,000 
010.000 
134.000 
043.000 
346,000 
709,000 


$.973,484,000 


Foreign  securities  publicly 
offered  in  the  United 
States,  1927 


Amount 


$36.  122. 000 
11>0.400,0(» 
308,647,000 


30,716.000 
156,465.000 


29.466.000 
"i,"  500, 666 


6a  000. 000 

47, 000. 000 


3, 15a  000 


la  275. 000 
34.035.000 


1.039.982.000 
679.70a  000 


2. 619. 601. 000 


Percent  of 
defen.-*  ex- 
penditures 


133 

55 

150 


87 
351 


265 


831 
63 


190 


337 
86 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  question  In  my  time.  He  pre- 
sented an  estimate  indicating  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
had  made  a  profit  of  some  $2,000,000.  Will  he  indicate  to  me 
the  period  covered  by  that  operation? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  have  to  consult  the  hearings;  I  can- 
not give  the  date  from  memory.  I  will  do  so  later  and  will 
inform  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  question  is  rather  impor- 
tant, because  I  stropgly  suspect  that  the  profit  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  was  made  during  the  time  when  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  loans 
to  exporters  and  importers  and  not  loans  to  governments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  in  that  connec- 
tion that  there  has  been  no  loss  up  to  this  time  on  any  loan  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  any  foreign  government,  but  the 
number  of  such  loans  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  in  this  whole  picture.  There  was  a  loan  made 
to  Haiti,  all  of  which  was  to  be  spent  in  this  country;  there 
was  a  loan  to  an  American  corporation  for  the  benefit  of 
China,  which  has  been  repaid;  there  was  a  loan  to  a  concern 
with  respect  to  some  exportations  into  Brazil  to  enable  Brazil 
to  help  carry  on  some  internal  improvements  involving  Amer- 
ican trade ;  but  the  comparative  amount  and  number  of  loans 
of  that  character  is  so  insignificant  that  it  is  unfair  to  pick 
them  out  and  try  to  make  a  "sore  thumb"  out  of  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is  simply  emphasizing 
the  precise  point  I  want  to  submit.  The  loans  to  govern- 
ments heretofore  have  been  infinitesimal.  Therefore  the 
losses  have  b^en  infinitesimal.  That  is  the  precise  point  I  am 
making,  but  from  now  on  the  purpose  is  different. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hearings,  nothing 
in  the  program  that  indicates  that  it  will  be  carried  on 
In  any  different  way  from  that  which  has  characterized  it 
heretofore.  The  mere  fact  that  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  Senator  Byrnes  suggested  direct  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
mnts  has  no  relationship  whatever  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  VAJfDENBERG.  That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  think  it  definitely  and  specifically 
has  a  relationship.  If  there  is  anybody  in  Washington  who 
has  a  right  to  know  definitely  how  much  money  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  can  use  safely  and  expeditiously  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  it  is  Jesse  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  not  only  testified  earlier  in  the  year  that  a 
$125,000,000  maximum  was  all  that  he  could  possibly  use 
but  he  was  content  to  accept  the  $100,000,000  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  kind  of  loans  which  were 
then  contemplated  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  referred  to  his  personal 
conversations  with  Mr.  Joaes.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  I  am  at  liberty  to  refer  to  my  personal  conversations 
with  him,  but  I  had  considerable  to  do  in  the  initial  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Jones  in  fixing  the  limit  at  $100,000,000.  and 
I  know  that  at  that  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the  com- 
pletely adequate  maximum  for  the  direct  promotion  of 
American  exports.  Now  the  situation  seems  to  have  sud- 
denly changed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  jrield  for  a  moment 
further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  net  profit  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  $1,744,630. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That  was 
while  we  were  still  dealing  substantially  with  loans  to  ex- 
porters and  importers,  that  is  when  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky says  losms  to  foreign  governments  were  an  infinitesi- 
mal part  of  the  operation,  and  because  they  were  an  infin- 
itesimal part  of  the  operation,  the  Export-Import  Bank  op- 
erated at  a  profit;  but  when  such  loans  cease  to  be  an  in- 
finitesimal part  then  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  not  only  not 
going  to  operate  at  a  profit  but  at  a  distinct  and  specific  loss, 
as  we  know  from  all  American  experience  on  all  external 


loans  of  this  nature.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
that  at  the  time  Mr.  Jones  made  his  estimate  of  $100,000,000 
last  February  or  March  there  was  no  special  effort  being 
made  to  promote  American  export  trade. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  it  started,  this  administration  has 
been  making  a  special  effort  to  encourage  export  trade.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  special  emphasis  at  that  time,  as  much 
as  there  is  now.  and  there  is  just  one  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  change  the  prospectus  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
and  that  one  thing  was  disclosed  by  the  President's  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes  1  when  he 
said  he  wanted  $500,000,000.  For  what  purpose?  For  the  ex- 
tension of  short-and-long-term  loans  to  foreign  governments. 

Since  the  letter  was  written,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
increased  authorization  from  the  Congress,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  gradually  begun  to  make  foreign  loans  to 
instrumentalities  of  foreign  governments,  precisely  in  line 
with  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  President's  letter.  There- 
fore, I  submit  that  we  are  driven  to  the  Inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  the  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  deal  with  the 
instrumentalities  ol  foreign  governments,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  money  is  required,  rather  than  for  the  direct 
promotion  of  foreign  trade.  On  that  basis  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  proceed  with  one  single,  additional  dollar  of  United 
States  commitments.  We  know  what  the  experience  has 
been.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  presented  It  in  unanswer- 
able form. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  encourage  export  trade,  which  is  a 
totally  different  thing,  it  can  be  done  with  the  $125,000,000 
provided  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  encouragement  of  export  trade  can  be  accom- 
plished with  maximum  advantage  and  maximum  utility  upon 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  himself.  For 
that  reason  I  submit  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  the 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  few  questions  and  anwers  involving 
this  very  pwint.    Senator  Townsend  asked  Mr.  Jones: 

How  much  money  have  you  now  In  the  B.  P.  C.  that  you  could 
loan? 
Mr.  Jones.  F^jt  all  purposes? 
Senator  Townsend.  Yes 
Mr.   JoNXS.  About   •1,400,000.000. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  page  from 
which  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Page  219.  Mr.  President,  at  the  top  of 
page  220  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  TowmskitdI  asked 
this  question: 

In  your  Judgment,  you  have  sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  any 
applications  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Jones.  Correct. 

Now.  skipping  a  few  questions-  I  find  this: 

Senator  Tatt.  Secretary  Morgenthau  aald  he  expected  they 
would  spend  1770.000.000  In  the  next  Jew  months,  and  you  have 
ll.250.CO0.000  avaUable. 

Senator  Basklet.  How  close  have  you  ever  come  to  having  your 
loans  abeorb  your  entire  capital? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  very  close. 

Senator  Bakklet.  Is  the  present  condition  an  average  condition, 
or  above  or  below? 

Mr.  Jones  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  been  without  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  of  available  credit. 

Senator  Btrnes.  Why  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Jones  Because  you  have  given  us  a  pretty  liberal  aUowance. 

Senator  Btrnes.  Is  it  necessary  or  not? 

Senator  Townsend.  You  took  care  of  aU  the  applications  that 
you  thought  were  good,  didn't  you?  i 

Mr.  JoNEB.  Oh.  yes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  referring  again  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Jones,  which  Is  foimd  at  the  top  of  i>age  221: 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  we  could  carry  a  substantial  amount  of  th« 
requlremenu  under  this  bill,  xmcier  the  present  borrowing  au- 
thority of  the  R.  P.  C. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Jones.  I  expect  we  could  carry  9770.000.000  in  the  next  13 
months — certainly  until  you  come  back. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  and  you  propose  to  give  um  •2.570.000.000  more 
in  this  bill.     We  can  do  some  of  this  work  under  our  present 
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borrowing  power,  tf  the  Congress  should  decide  that  they  would 
authorize  the  projects  but  not  authorize  this  much  of  Increased 
borrowing  power. 

Mr.  President,  every  question  and  every  answer  developed 
clearly  that  this  program  could  fit  within  the  already  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
With  reference  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  at  this 
minute  It  has  the  power  to  handle  all  the  cotton  loans  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  there  Is  no  increase  in  the 
borrowing  power  or  authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 
That  is  simply  absorbed  out  of  the  authority  they  already 
have;  so  that  there  is  no  increase  whatever  in  this  bill  of  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion due  to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  There  was  a  reduc- 
tion by  that  amount.  $100,000,000.  in  the  borrowing  power, 
for  general  purposes,  of  the  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  However,  Mr.  President,  there  are  at 
present  over  46  millions  of  dollars  of  Export-Import  Bank 
fimds  uncommitted,  and  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  shall  be  adopted  and  we  add  $25,000,000 
to  that  amount,  we  will  have  nearly  doubled  the  available 
resources  of  the  Export -Import  Bank. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  there? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  increased  the  capital  to  $100,000,000 
only  last  March,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  able  to 
make  commitments  of  practically  $95,000,000.  about  $50,000,- 
000  of  which  has  been  repaid;  so  that  within  the  very  short 
period  of  3  or  4  months  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Export-Import  Bank  absorbed  practically 
the  entire  capital  stock  by  making  commitments. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.   VANDtENBERO.    It    made    the   increase    chiefly    by 
making  commitments  to  foreign  governments  and  instru- 
mentalities of  foreign  governments. 
Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  wish  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Jones,  at  page  260  of  the  hearings,  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  that  some  $46,000,000  are  now 
available  and  have  not  been  committed. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheaoI  asked: 

Then  you  have  only  forty-six  millions  of  available  resources? 
This  Is  committed. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  nothing  that  Is  not  committed. 

So.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the  money  now  available  for  lend- 
ing purposes,  under  the  control  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Is  committed.  Therefore,  unless  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided, the  Export-Import  Bank  will  have  absolutely  no 
money  with  which  to  continue  loaning,  until  some  of  the 
loans  which  have  been  made  are  repaid. 

Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  As  I  explained,  of  the  total  outstanding  loans 
of  $53,000,000,  twenty  millions  are  not  of  foreign  loans  at 
all.  The  R.  F.  C.  can  take  them  over  tomorrow.  That 
makes  $33,000,000  of  foreign  loans  really  outstanding.  The 
conunltments  are  commitments  to  foreign  governments  in 
nearly  every  case. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  commitments  are  foreign  commitments  in  nearly  every 
case? 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  large  amounts  are  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. Nineteen  million  dollars  has  been  loaned  to  Brazil, 
in  cash,  since  March.  The  commitments  to  Nicaragua  and 
commitments  to  Brazil  and.  in  fact,  practically  all  of  the 
large  items,  except  the  International  Telephone  L  Telegraph 
loan,  are  commitments  or  loans  to  foreign  governments. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Prerident.  wiH  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point,  so  that  the  statement  may  be  accurate  in  the 
Record? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield 
Mr.  WAGNER.  Strictly  'speaking,  the  loan  to  Brazil  was 
not  made  to  the  Brazilian  Government.  It  was  made  to  a 
bank,  50  percent  of  which  1 ;  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment and  50  percent  of  w  ilch  is  privately  owned,  and  the 
entire  loan  was  made  to  pi  y  for  products  purchased  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Of  cou:  se,  drawing  that  neat  distinction 
between  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  loans  to  agencies 
either  partially  or  wholly  iwned  by  foreign  governments  is 
the  basis  upon  which  it  is  said  there  is  no  loan  to  a  foreign 
government,  as  in  the  easel  of  Mexico.  In  that  instance  Mr. 
Jones  testified  that  the  loa«  was  for  the  purpose  of  purchase 
of  locomotives  for  the  Mexican  National  Railways.  Of  course, 
that  was  not  a  loan  to  Mexico  in  the  sense  used  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York;  it  was  a  loan  made  to  an  organization  in 
Mexico.  I 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  Preident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Certain  y. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  loa  i  was  for  commodities  purchased 
from  American  citizens,  aud  every  dollar  of  that  loan  has 
been  paid. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  question  the  accuracy  of  that  last  state- 
ment.   I  think  the  Senator  means  it  is  not  in  default. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Referr  ng  to  the  $25,000,000  credit  given 
by  the  Export-Import  Baiik  to  cover  products  exported  to 
China,  that  money  was  loa  led  to  the  Universal  Trading  Cor- 
poration, of  New  York. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  waj  not  all  taken.  My  recollection 
may  be  faulty,  but  I  think  about  $17,000,000  was  taken.  The 
loaning  of  that  money  to  the  Universal  Trading  Corporation 
for  the  exportation  of  goods  to  China  benefited  a  total  of  30 
or  40  corporations,  the  names  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Without  that  loan,  those 
corporations  could  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  exports. 
Among  this  list  of  30  or  4()jcorporations  we  find  the  names  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation,  United 
States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Export 
Co..  Paul  E.  Sammann  &  (Jo.,  International  General  Electric 
Co.,  Dodge  &  Seymour,  Ltd  ,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions. Iron  City  Tool  Worts.  Two  pages  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  the  corporations  Which  were  enabled  to  do  business 
and  to  sell  materials  to  Cmna  because  the  Universal  Trading 
Corporation  was  able  to  bqrrow  money,  all  of  which  has  now 
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Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr 
Senator  from  Kentucky  t 
the  loan  to  the  Universa 
make  any  reference  to  C 
out,  as  Mr.  Jones  himself 
basis  upon  which  that  capi^l  could  be  used 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  regarl  to  the  statement  that  the  loan 
has  been  paid  back,  the  toi  al  shows  there  is  now  outstanding 
$8,680,000,  and  that  there  s  committed  but  not  yet  advanced 
$15,840,000.  So,  far  from  being  paid  back,  it  has  not  even 
been  loaned. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  pa  yments  are  current,  and  are  being 
kept  up  as  they  fall  due. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Of  course.  I  have  no  doubt;  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  finance  export  qredits,  I  see  no  objection.  That  is 
part  of  the  purposes  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  However, 
the  general  term  was  a*  f-year  loan,  and  that  makes  it  a 
foreign-government  loan. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  with  reference 
to  the  statement  regarding  the  loan  to  the  railway  company, 
which  I  understand  is  controlled  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
With  reference  to  the  repayment  of  that  loan.  I  understand 
that  there  were  two  loans  made.  One  was  for  the  sale  of 
locomotives  by  the  American  Locomotive  Sales  Corporation, 
amounting  to  $602,000.  That  has  been  completely  repaid. 
The  other  loan,  made  to  the  Mexican  Railway  Co..  was 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  Of  that  loan,  which  was  in  the  amovint  of 
$225,000,  $69,000  has  been  repaid  and  $156,000  is  due.  but  the 
payments  are  current.  In  other  words,  it  is  repaid  so  far  as 
the  loan  is  due. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  that  coincides  with  what  I 
stated  in  that  particular.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  entire  program  just  goes 
to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  set-up.  when  we  now 
are  faced  with  the  proposal  to  pay  an  export  bounty  of  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  on  cotton.  Curiously  enough,  we 
are  going  to  finance  the  exportation  of  that  cotton  by  loans 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  some- 
body to  take  cotton  to  Japan,  which  is  the  chief  user  of 
American  cotton  at  this  time,  for  use  in  a  war  over  there. 
What  an  anomaly! 

Mr.  BANKHEAD-  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  judge 
from  what  I  did  hear  him  say  that  he  contends  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  making  liberal  use  of  its 
credit  for  exporting  cotton.  The  fact  is  that  since  the 
organization  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  they  have  aided 
in  the  export  of  cotton  only  to  the  extent  of  106,000  bales. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Is  the  Senator  quite  certain  of  that? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  had  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  at  least  a  detailed  statement  of  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  I  had  the 
figures  compiled.  I  did  not  do  it  myself.  The  figures  pre- 
sented to  me  show  that  the  amount  used  for  aiding  in  the 
export  of  cotton  was  only  7  percent  of  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  heard 
every  word  he  said. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  business  wisdom  of 
lending  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  export-import  trade, 
I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  It  may  be  wise  and  it  may  not 
be.  Later  perhaps  we  will  come  to  a  conclusion  on  it  when 
we  have  had  more  experience.  I  have  always  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  loans  to  governments.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  the  message  came  in  from  the  Presi- 
dent it  was  proposed  that  a  $500,000,000  authorization  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. At  that  time  some  debate  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  objection  was 
raised  to  the  proposal.  I  specifically  and  earnestly  objected 
to  loans  to  governments. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  Improper  for  me  to  make  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make.  While  it  refers  to  a  private 
discussion,  in  a  sense,  it  was  a  discussion  by  an  officer  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  matter,  not  in  any  sense  regarded  as 
private  so  far  as  the  conversation  was  concerned.  He  was 
giving  me  information  with  regard  to  the  business  which  he 
was  conducting  and  upon  which  I  was  seeking  information 
to  enable  me  to  vote  Intelligently.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Jones 
regarded  it  as  private. 

Mr.  Jesse  Jones  came  to  the  office  and  stated  his  position 
with  reference  to  lending  money  to  foreign  governments, 
and  in  the  conversation  he  made  It  clear  to  me  that  he  was 
as  much  opposed  to  lending  money  to  foreign  governments 
as  I  was.  and  that  if  the  matter  were  under  his  control  he 
would  confine  It  entirely  to  the  lending  of  money  as  they 
had  been  lending  it,  for  export  and  import  business. 


Upon  that  basis  we  discussed  the  question  of  reducing  the 
$500,000,000  proposed  to  $100,000,000,  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  of  us  who  had  raised 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  $500,000,000  and  as  Government 
loans.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  under  $100.- 
000,000  additional  appropriation  it  would  be  practical  to 
make  loans  to  foreign  governments,  if  the  amount  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  this  Government  to  make  such  loans. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  could  only  be 
successfully  utilized  along  the  lines  on  which  the  loans  had 
been  made  heretofore.  He  made  it  definitely  clear  that  in 
his  opinion  no  money  should  be  loaned  to  governments  or 
for  governmental  purposes,  but  for  trade  purposes  only. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  lending  money 
to  foreign  governments,  but  I  am  quite  clear  that  if  it  is  left 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Jones  to  direct,  the  loans  will  not 
be  made  to  foreign  governments.  If  I  thought  that  were 
not  true,  I  certainly  would  feel  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding ujx)'.i  my  part  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

When  we  come  to  lending  money  to  governments,  other 
questions  enter  about  which  Congress  ought  at  all  times  to 
take  particular  notice  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made.  If  a  loan 
is  to  be  made  to  a  foreign  government,  there  are  many 
things  which  enter  into  the  question  which  ought  to  be 
considered,  aside  from  the  mere  question  of  putting  out  so 
much  money.  There  may  be  involvements.  If  I  am  not  very 
badly  misled,  within  a  very  short  time  some  facts  will  be 
presented  to  us  which  will  show  how  unwise  it  is  to  lend 
money  to  foreign  governments  without  a  full  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  without  full  authority  and  an 
understanding  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
made. 

I  therefore  rise  to  say  that  the  policy  of  lending  money  to 
foreign  governments,  except  through  specific  action,  and 
that  action  made  known  to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
permitted  to  act  upon  it.  in  my  judgment  is  a  dangerous 
policy.  In  fact,  stating  a  general  principle,  we  ought  not 
to  loan  to  governments  at  all. 

It  is  claimed  by  some — and  they  may  be  better  Informed 
than  I — that  this  money  will  be  loaned  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  that  some  of  it  will  be  so  loaned.  I  myself  do  not 
find  in  the  record  evidence  of  that  fact.  But  if  there  is 
such  evidence,  I  should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out,  because 
it  will  control  my  vote. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  last  loans  that  have  been  made,  on  June 
9.  1939,  were  to  the  Banko  de  la  Republica,  Oriental  de 
Uraguay.  That  is  a  bank  the  entire  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  Uraguayan  Government.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  technically  a  loan  to  a  foreign  government,  but  in  effect 
it  is,  because  the  bank  is  merely  an  agency  of  the  foreign 
government.  The  loan  before  that  was  on  January  12,  1939. 
of  $5,000,000  to  the  Portugese  railways.  I  understand  that 
the  Portugese  railways  are  100  percent  owned  by  the  Portu- 
gese Government.  Since  Mr.  Jones  was  here  in  February 
$19,200,000  have  been  loaned  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  which 
is  50  percent  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  There- 
fore, unless  Mr.  Jones  is  making  a  distinction  between  agen- 
cies of  foreign  governments  and  foreign  governments,  I  can- 
not understand  what  he  is  saying,  because  half  of  the  out- 
standing loans  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  today  are  loans  of 
the  character  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  have  before  me  the 
details  of  the  loans  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  nor  did  Mr. 
Jones  refer  to  the  details  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.  In  a  moment.  I  am  permitted  to  aay  that 
my  understanding  was  that  loans  to  a  government,  as  a 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  governmental 
duties,  in  the  discharge  of  governmental  obligations,  are  dis- 
tinctly contrary  to  Mr.  Jones'  theory  of  lending  this  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  entirely  true  that  these  loans  are  all  made 
for  the  purchase  of  American  materials,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  a  single  exception,  that  exception  being  25  percent  of 
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the  loan  to  Haiti.  I  think  the  loan  is  made  to  a  corporation, 
which  takes  the  notes  of  the  Haitian  Government,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  have  acquired  those  notes  without  re- 
course. So  in  that  case  about  25  percent  Is  being  spent — 
not  for  the  purchase  of  American  goods.  In  general,  it  is 
correct  that  all  this  money  is  being  spent  for  exports  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  going  to  say  that  even  the  loan 
with  reference  to  the  Portuguese  Railways  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  purchase  certain  railway  equipment 
in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  take  our  dealings  with  Russia.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  there  are  some  Americans  who  think  we  should  not  sell 
anything  to  Russia  or  have  any  dealings  with  Russia,  but 
still  we  do  have  such  dealings.  They  have  a  corporation, 
the  Amtorg  Co.,  which  is  a  trading  corporation  In  this  coun- 
try, through  which  we  have  been  able  to  sell.  That  corpora- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  Russian  Government,  I  think.  Its 
policy  certainly  is.  We  have  sold  vast  amounts  of  machinery, 
we  have  sold  cotton,  we  have  sold  many  things,  and  through 
that  corporation  we  have  been  able  to  export  them.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  Instance  in  20  years  when  they  have 
defaulted  on  any  payment. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  Russian  Government  is  about  the  only 
European  Government  which  seems  to  be  paying  its  debts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  are  one  or  two  little  exceptions,  like 
Finland. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Yes:  Finland. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  the  outstanding  European  Govern- 
ment that  has  kept  up  Its  record  of  paying  its  debts.  Such 
a  loan  might  be  said  to  be  an  indirect  loan  to  the  Russian 
Government.  It  is  not.  It  is  the  type  of  loan  which  over 
20  years  has  turned  out  to  te  sound.  If  we  are  to  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  kind  of  loan,  of  course  we 
are  going  to  cripple  our  trade. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  had  a  question  in  mind  which  has 
been  already  somewhat  developed.  Is  it  not  true  that  thp 
primary  purpose  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  to  facilitate  exports  and  imports?  The  fact 
tliat,  incidental  to  that,  a  foreign  government  might  have 
an  Interest  in  some  institution,  is  beside  the  point,  because 
we  are  not  making  a  governmental  loan  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term.  We  are  making  a  loan  to  aid  exports 
or  to  facilitate  imports,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government, 
in  the  case  of  these  corporations  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI,  had  an  incidental  financial  interest, 
does  not  bring  the  loans  within  the  category  of  the  loans  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  objecting. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Jones  had  in  mind  that  kind  of  a  loan.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Jones  would  have  stated  to  me  that  he  was  loaning  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  if  he  had 
not  so  understood  it.  Whether  it  is  to  be  confined  to  that 
course  of  conduct  is  a  very  important  question.  But  I  was 
specific  and  asked  him  the  question  whether  $100,000,000 
would  permit  the  carrying  on  of  the  course  of  conduct 
which  had  been  carried  on,  or  would  it  also  permit  the 
loaning  to  governments,  because  I  was  desirous  only  of  limit- 
ing the  loans  to  loans  to  governments.  That  was  as  far  as  I 
cared  to  go  at  that  time,  whatever  might  be  my  judgment 
in  the  future  as  to  loaning  for  business  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  One  thing  that  shows  the  character  of  these 
Oovemment  loans  was  that  the  Finance  Minister  of  Brazil 
came  here  and  made  a  Brazilian  Government  loan.  It  was 
the  dictator  of  Nicaragua  who  came  here  and  made  a  Nica- 
raguan  Government  loan.  It  was  the  head  of  the  Paraguayan 
Government  who  came  here  and  made  a  loan  for  the  Para- 
guajan  Government.    Now,  the  theory  that  these  are  not 
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Government  loans  is  conti  ary  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
The  truth  of  the  situatici  is  that  these  governments  have 

or  money;  and  every  dictator  in 
to  come  here  to  the  United  States 
to  pick  up  the  millions  thajt  are  lying  around  loose  in  Wash- 
ington. 

no  doubt  about  that.  They  are 
all  waiting  for  loans,  if  ^e  are  to  lend  money  to  govern- 
ments and  for  governmenal  purposes.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct  about  that.  It  is  an  unsound  policy,  an  un- 
wise policy,  and  we  ought 'not  to  pursue  it.  But  when  they 
struck  out  the  $400,000,01  lO  it  was  my  opinion  that  they 
had  limited  it  to  such  figures  as  to  necessitate  the  bank  to 
confine  itself  to  loans  wtich  were  not  Government  loans. 
That,  together  with  the  Unguage  of  the  bill  and  the  views 
of  the  administrator,  seeiiis  to  me  to  protect  the  thing  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Prjsident,  I  do  not  want  unduly  to 
delay  a  vote  on  this  ques  ion.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
matters  which  were  develo  )ed  before  the  committee  to  which 
I  should  like  to  refer.  The  Export-Import  Bank  was  not 
created  to  make  loans  to  foreign  governments  for  govern- 
mental purpose.  The  puipose  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  to  help  our  citizens  and  our  manufacturers  and  our 
domestic  producers  to  export  their  commodities,  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of.  their  commodi  -ies  in  other  countries,  and  to  aid 
them  in  financing  those  t  ansactions.  So  far  as  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Export-In  port  Bank  are  concerned  up  to 
date  that  purpose  has  Ixen  carefully  adhered  to,  because 
except  the  25  percent  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  regard  to  the  Haitian  Ic  an,  every  loan  represents  a  sale  of 
cur  products  to  nationals  of  a  foreign  country.  I  think,  in 
this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  afe  only 
doing  in  an  extremely  molest  way  what  other  countries  are 
doing  on  a  very  much  Ian  ;er  scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  or  the  special  attention  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Okljhoma  [Mr.  Thomas].  The  other 
day  he  proposed  to  offer  un  amendment,  and  in  connection 
therewith  he  introduced  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  which  it  vas  stated  that  England  had  pro- 
posed to  aid  its  producers  and  manufacturers  to  the  extent, 
I  think,  of 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Six  hundred  and  nine  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Six  hmdred  and  nine  million  dollars— 
to  aid  English  producers  and  manufacturers  in  financing 
their  exports  to  other  countries. 

I  read  the  other  day  t  lat  England  had  given  a  loan  to 
Poland  which  Poland  was  going  to  use  to  stimulate  its  ex- 
ports, that  is,  to  help  finance  its  exporters'  sales  in  other 
countries.  Of  course,  the  loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  made  for  sales  primarily  to  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  there  is  quite  a  contest  going  on  to  win  the  mar- 
kets of  South  America.  E  igland,  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  adopte  1  the  barter  policy. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  cc  nnection  with  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  it  Is  Intended  p  rimarily  for  South  America,  I  may 
suggest  that  the  cotton- producing  States  are  interested  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  increase  of  capital  inasmuch  as 
exporters  of  cotton  expict  to  do  considerable  exporting 
business,  and  they  need  tiese  credits  to  carry  on  the  export 
business.  For  instance,  tae  foreign  cotton  buyer  can  secure^ 
temporary  credit  and  noi  be  obliged  to  pay  cash  for  the 
cotton,  but  so  soon  as  hei  sells  it  he  meets  his  bill.  So  the 
cotton  trade  is  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  capital  of  the  Es  ix>rt-Import  Bank.  The  sales  to 
which  I  have  referred  nJate  more  iparticularly  to  Europe 
than  to  South  America. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes;  l^at  is  true.  I  did  not  intend  to 
imply  that  loans  are  made  only  for  exports  to  South  America, 
but  many  of  the  loans  have  been  made  with  respect  to  sales 
to  countries  to  the  south  nf  us. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Pitesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  To  corroborate  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  stated • 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  always  glad  to  corroborate  what  the 
Senator  says  and  I  am  even  more  glad  to  have  him  corrobo- 
rate what  I  say.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  negotiations  have  been  undertaken  looking  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sale  of  1,000.000  bales  of  cotton  in  Europe  that 
would  have  to  be  financed  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Certainly  to  take  off  the  market  of  the  United  States  a  million 
bales  of  cotton  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  cotton  producers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  mentioned  that  in  my  main  talk.  The  United 
States  Government  has  a  considerable  amount  invested  in 
cotton,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  entire 
authority  to  sell  that  cotton  abroad  and  take  the  goods  of 
foreigners  in  pajmient  for  the  cotton.  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  that  purpose  in 
any  respect  whatever. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  While  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  an  outstanding  authority  on  cotton,  the  cotton  exporters 
do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  TAFT  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  jrleld,  and, 
if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  While  Senators  have  not  been  willing  to 
Shield  to  me,  I  shall  yield;  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  sell  cotton  that  It  is  now 
holding,  on  which  the  Government  has  a  lien,  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  it  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than 
the  loan,  with  the  interest  and  storage  upon  it,  whereas 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  free  cotton  in  this  coimtry 
which  may  be  sold  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course.  The  new  cotton  crop  is 
moving  In  my  State.  TTie  exporters  have  personally  taken 
the  matter  up  with  me  and  urged  the  increase  in  the  capital 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to  facilitate  their  ex- 
ports ot  cotton,  of  the  new  free  crop.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  raise  cotton  to  keep  the  new  cotton  out  of  the 
loan  and  sell  it  if  they  can. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  question  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  Was  it  not  understood  at  the  time 
the  $500,000,000  was  changed  to  $100,000,000  that  there  were 
to  be  no  loans  to  governments  for  governmental  purjioses? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Exactly,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  was 
opposed  to  the  $500,000,000  extension  of  authorization  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  There  have  not  been  any  loans 
made  to  foreign  governments  for  governmental  puriposes. 
The  discussion  has  proceeded  on  a  theory  which  I  tiiink  has 
confused  the  issue.  One  would  think  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  created  simply  as  a  bank  to  finance  for- 
eign governments  in  their  governmental  transactions.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  contemplated.  It  is  a  very  modest  con- 
tribution toward  aiding  our  manufacturers  and  producers 
to  sell  their  commodities  abroad,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  think  we  got  over  the  line  in  China  pretty 
badly.  But  the  question  is  whether  or  not  under  this  new 
bill  it  was  to  be  understood  that  there  were  to  be  no  loans 
to  governments  henceforth  for  governmental  purposes,  to 
be  used  by  governments  for  governmental  purposes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  certainly  the  purpose  of  those  who 
are  advocating  this  proposed  legislation,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Jesse  Jones  in  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  upon  that 
very  question  stated  that,  in  the  event  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
government  was  contemplated,  he  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  question  before  the  Congress  and  obtain  the 
consent  of  Ccmgress  before  the  loan  was  consummated? 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes;  certainly.  He  asserted,  as  I  recall, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  any  such  loan,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  not  do  so  in  any  event  without  a  previous 
authorization  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  about  that. 

I  asked  Mr.  Jones  when  he  was  before  our  committee 
whether  any  of  the  sales  which  were  financed  in  part  by 
the  Eicport-Import  Bank  could  have  been  made  in  other 
countries  without  such  aid  and  he  said  emphatically  "No." 
Because  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  other  countries  the  banks 
themselves  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk  alone,  although 
they  do  share  in  some  of  these  risks. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wanted  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  m  his  time,  as  I  have  no  time  of  my  own,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  in  order  to  clear  up  thla 
matter  so  there  may  be  no  misimderstanding  with  respect 
to  the  object  of  these  loans,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  nature. 

ProiHded.  That  no  loan  shall  be  made  hereunder  for  any  purpose 
other  than  Increasing  exports  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  should  not  leave  out 
Imports. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieM? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  does  not  seon  to  me  that  the  amendment 
would  change  the  situation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Will  the  Senator  discuss  that  amend- 
ment a  little  later  on? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  write  anything  that  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  has  \y^n  much  discussion  about 
loans  to  foreign  governments.  Strictly  si>eaking,  loans  have 
not  been  made  to  foreign  governments,  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  applicant,  the  exporter,  conduct  the 
transactions  through  the  existing  bank  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try. If  sales  are  to  be  made,  the  financial  transactions 
must  be  handled  through  the  foreign  bank.  In  both  the 
instances  of  Poland  and  Brazil,  only  50  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  bank  in  either  of  those  countries  is  controlled  by  the 
government.  The  other  50  percent  is  controlled  by  private 
investors. 

So,  strictly  speaking,  even  in  those  instances  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  today,  the  loans  are  not  made  to  the 
foreign  government.  The  government  may  have  a  50-per- 
cent mterest  m  the  bank,  and  may  pledge  its  credit  to  that 
extent  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  but  it  enters  the 
picture  only  because  the  bank  offers  the  only  financial  in- 
stitution available  for  carrying  out  the  financial  transactions 
connected  with  the  sales.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  the 
case  of  every  loan  made  payments  are  absolutely  current. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  read  from  the  Record  that  up 
to  date  a  profit  has  been  made.  No  loan  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  directors 
have  any  doubt  as  to  repayment.  Every  loan  made  has 
either  been  rep)aid  or  is  current. 

A  few  minutes  ago  when  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  to  yield  to  me  he  declined  to  yield,  but 
later  weakened.  The  Senator  said  that  in  every  instance 
the  Export-Import  Bank  pledged  its  credit  for  the  entire 
loan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  any  number  of  cases 
in  which,  when  the  firm  is  strong  enough  financially  to  do  so, 
it  participates  m  the  loan.  In  other  words,  if  the  sale  is  for 
$1,000,000  worth  of  products  to  a  particular  customer,  the 
concern  itself  will  carry  50  percent  of  the  credit  and  the 
bank  will  carry  the  other  50  percent.  In  about  50  percent  of 
the  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  the  loans  are 
made  with  recourse  to  the  exporter.  So  the  bank  has  re- 
covu-se  both  to  the  purchaser  m  the  foreign  country  and  to 
the  applicant  or  the  exporter  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Polletti:  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 
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Mr,  TYDINOS.  I  was  dealing  with  only  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  handled,  whether  it  was 
10  percent.  50  percent,  or  100  percent.  To  that  extent,  if  the 
endorsers  do  not  make  the  paper  good,  the  bank's  assets  are 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  In  many  instances  the  loans  are  held  with 
recourse  to  the  applicant  for  the  loan. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  say.  if  the  endorser  does  not  make  the 
loan  good,  if  he  does  not  repay  the  bank  for  the  money  ad- 
vanced, and  the  bank  cannot  collect  it,  the  bank  stands  a  loss. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  means  if  there  is  also  a  de- 
fault by  the  purchaser  in  the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Of  coiu-se;  but  there  is  recourse  to  both. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  has  been  no  loss,  and  that 
all  payments  are  current. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
irom  New  York  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TattI. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  young  man  I  occasionally  visited  certain  individuals  in  the 
country  of  whom  I  was  very  fond.  At  certain  times  of  the 
day  the  cook  would  come  out  from  the  cook  house  and  beat  a 
great  gong,  the  sound  of  which  would  carry  far,  and  yell  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "Come  and  get  it!" 

We  have  done  just  that  thing  in  the  matter  of  South 
American  loans  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  said  to 
South  America  "Come  and  get  it":  and  every  broken-down 
dictator  In  that  territory  is  on  the  way  to  Washington  in 
the  hope  that  he  may  fill  his  coffers  with  good  American  dol- 
lars. Oh,  it  may  be  pretended  that  we  do  not  lend  the 
money  to  him.  However,  in  one  way  or  another  he  gets  it; 
and  when  he  gets  it  he  keeps  it;  and  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  that  sum  of  money.  We  have  instances  before  us  of  loans 
which  have  been  made  to  various  countries  to  the  south  of 
us.  and  they  are  all  of  that  kind.  I  will  not  except  a  single 
one  of  them.  Brazil  hopes  to  have  more  battleships  built 
In  our  yards.  It  will  be  said  that  thereby  emplojrment 
would  be  given  to  many  persons;  but  we  would  pay  the  bill. 
Ultimately  all  the  people  would  be  taxed  for  all  these  loans, 
because  none  of  them  would  be  repaid,  and  nobody  expects 
that  they  would  be  repaid. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Commission  which  exists 
today  for  the  purpose  of  desding  with  South  American  loans. 
That  report  shows  loans  of  approximately  one  and  three- 
quarter  billion  dollars  due  to  our  people.  Our  people  paid 
the  sums  that  were  necessary  in  the  days  when  those  loans 
were  made.  They  paid  them  out  of  their  hard-earned  cash. 
Today  we  are  Initiating  the  same  thing  in  a  round-about 
fashion. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  not  Indicting  Jesse  Jones  in  the  subt- 
est degree,  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  regard  for  him. 
I  recognize  that  If  It  were  possible  he  would  so  administer 
the  law  as  to  comply  with  the  technical  letter  as  well  as 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  he  would  not  make  loans 
to  foreign  governments.  However,  the  fact  is  that  the  loans 
which  have  thus  far  been  made  are  loans  to  governments; 
a  loan  was  made  to  a  bank  in  Brazil,  half  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Govermnent  itself;  all  of  that  which  was  loaned  in 
Nicaragua  was  loaned  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
because  that  Government  consists  of  one  man  alone.  All 
that  was  loaned  to  Paraguay  or  Uruguay — ^I  have  forgotten 
irtiich — ^was  given  to  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  evcrjrthing 
there. 

I  believe  a  loan  is  contemplated  to  Bolivia,  where  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  named  German  Busch  is  at  present 
administering  every  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  that 
country.  He,  In  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom 
of  the  governments  of  that  particular  region,  declared  in 
one  fell  swoop  that  no  pju-liament  should  exist  in  the  future. 
men,  not  to  be  outdone,  he  decreed  that  there  should  be 
no  political  parties  in  the  state.  Then,  to  be  on  an  equal- 
ity, as  he  thought,  with  those  who  govern  abroad,  he  said 
that  he  would  permit  no  question  of  human  rights  to  be 
determined  otherwise  tiian  by  himself. 
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Doubtless  that  govemnent  will  be  on  its  knees  asking  us 
for  some  particular  loan,  and  perhaps  will  be  accorded  it. 
But  whether  accorded  it  )r  not,  this  method  of  lending  the 
money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  helter-skelter  and 
pell-mell  is  one  against  which  I  protest,  and  protest  as 
strongly  as  a  man  can  prptest. 

Just  think  of  it.  Toda^  we  have  so  little  thought  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  that  $100,000,000  or  $125,000,000 
does  not  appeal  to  us.  We  think  It  is  a  matter  upon  which 
we  should  not  waste  a  rioment's  time,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  determine  i  forthwith,  without  regard  to  its^ 
merits.  Dealing  with  a  iubject  such  as  that,  we  let  it  go 
by;  but  some  time  in  the  future  there  comes  a  day  of  reck- 
oning, when  those  who  w  3rk  for  a  living  or  those  who  have 
a  little  must  pay  every  collar  that  we  fritter  away  in  this 
mad  fashion.  We  ought  not  to  do  it;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  done  at  all  by  a  free  body  like  this,  at  this  or  at  any 
other  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Jones  will  do  what  is  right  in  regard 
to  these  loans.  But  Mr.  Jones  is  not  the  ccmtrolllng  spirit 
of  our  Govermnent.  Mr,  Jones  is  not  the  one  who  deter- 
mines our  foreign  poUciej .  We  have  heard  enough  misrep- 
resentation about  our  foreign  policies  in  the  past  month. 
Mr.  Jones  is  not  the  one  who  decides  what  ultimately  shall 
be  done;  and  when  the  decision  is  made  Mr.  Jones  will 
stand  aside  and  do  as  th(  particular  controlling  voice  in  the 
Government  shall  detent  ine. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  care  a  rap.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  so  I  do  aot  care  whether  the  Senate  gives 
$25,000,000  or  $100,000,00p  to  Mr.  Jones  to  play  with  as  he 
sees  fit.  I  do  not  care,  Except  so  far  as  the  morals  of  the 
situation  are  concerned,  md  so  far  as  justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  concerned,  The  Senate  may  do  as  it  wishes 
with  this  amount.  It  miy  do  as  it  desires  in  putting  fur- 
ther taxes  upon  the  Amsrican  people.  It  Is  true  the  svmi 
involved  is  small;  but  v  hen  taken  in  the  aggregate  with 
all  the  sums  presented,  ft  is  $1,900,000,000.  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate.  I  shall  be  force  1  to  acquiesce  in  what  the  Senate 
does,  but  I  shall  vote  aga  Inst  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  <1CER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  t  le  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  move  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  ty  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  strike 
out  "$125,000,000"  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$175,000,000", 
with  a  proviso  at  the  eng  of  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPCER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  BarkleyI  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amet  dment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr,  Taft]  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  18,  line  15,  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "$125,000,0()0"  and  Insert  "$175,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  section  for  any 
purpose  other  than  facilitating  trade  by  way  of  Increasing 
experts  from  the  Unitefl  States  to  foreign  markets:  And 
provided  further.  That  ajU  funds  made  available  under  tills 
section  shall  be  expended  in  the  United  States." 

Mr,  GEORGE  rose,    _! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  naturi  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  f  Mr. I  BarkleyI  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI. 

The  Senator  from  Geoi^ia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  heard 
since  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  had  risen  to  iay  that  It  ought  to  be  entirely  clear 
that  our  cloth  is  being  cjit  to  fit  a  foreign  pattern;  that  we 
are  not  making  our  foreijn  policies;  that  we  are  in  this  bill, 
without  this  amendment  certainly,  permitting  corporations 
that  have  been  created  h  7  the  Congress  to  shape  our  foreign 
policy  to  meet  the  necessities  or  the  wishes  of  other  countries. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  making  a  very  grave 
statement,  but  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  I  am  making 
will  be  borne  out  and  verified  by  time.  We  have  witnessed  a 
complete  change  of  police  by  this  Government  on  the  question 
of  tariffs.    There  were  |hose  of  us  who  stood  for  a  liberal 
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trade  policy  with  all  the  world,  not  with  imaginary  friends  or 
imaginary  foes.  We  stood  for  a  policy  that  would  break  down 
quotas,  embargoes,  restrictions,  and  prohibitive  tariffs.  But 
all  that  has  changed.  The  department  of  the  Government 
that  in  December  1938  was  vigorously  opposed  to  subsidies 
upon  exports  of  our  raw  materials  is  now  vocal  and  pleadmg 
for  subsidies  upon  such  materials. 

Why?  Everybody  knows  that  $100,000,000  is  adequate  as 
a  capita]  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  encourage  any  legiti- 
mate efforts  to  expand  legitimate  foreign  trade.  We  have 
changed  the  whole  program;  we  have  changed  the  whole 
policy.  Are  we  changing  it  for  America?  If  so,  all  gcxxl  and 
well;  but  let  us  stand  up  here  and  say  so.  Are  we  changing 
It  to  suit  the  necessities  of  somebody  else,  of  some  other  na- 
tion? If  so,  let  us  say  so.  I  have  the  profound  est  respect  for 
any  man  who  says  that  he  wants  to  change  our  policies,  that 
he  wants  to  go  back  on  eversrthing  for  which  we  have  stood  for 
the  sake  of  aiding  a  particiilar  nation,  A  or  B,  because  he  is 
against  C  and  D;  but  let  him  stand  up  and  say  so. 

W^hat  is  the  necessity  fcr  more  than  $100.0ro,000  or  $125,- 
000.000  for  the  Export-Import  Bank?  Is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  an  increase  so  far  as  we  are  concerned?  Would  it 
promote  foreign  trade  and  commerce?  Can  there  be  any 
promotion  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  the  vacillating, 
changing,  day-by-day  program?  Can  there  be  any  promo- 
tion of  foreign  commerce  if  the  State  Department  today  is 
against  subsidies  and  is  against  barters  and  is  for  free  and 
Uberal  programs  of  international  commerce  and  trade,  and 
tomorrow  is  in  favor  of  barters  and  of  subsidies  and  an 
illiberal  program? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  any 
totalitarian  state  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  have  an 
attachment  and  love  for  my  coimtry,  and  I  raise  the  question 
now,  Are  we  trying  to  shape  our  foreign  policies  to  fit  the 
needs  and  necessities  and  security  of  the  American  people 
or  are  we  trying  to  serve  the  ends  of  others  as  we  fancy 
them  as  being  our  ends  and  our  interests?  No  nation  ever 
made  a  greater  mistake;  no  nation  could  make  a  more  fatal 
blunder.  Our  duty  and  our  responsibility  are  to  our  own 
people.  We  can  never  serve  it  unless  we  have  an  eye  single 
to  our  own  interests.  I  want  foreign  trade.  I  want  foreign 
commerce,  but  I  want  it  on  a  basis  that  will  last,  I  do  not 
want  it  on  a  basis  of  favoritism;  I  do  not  want  it  on  a 
basis  of  subsidy. 

Time  after  time  Mr,  Jones  himself  has  commited  himself 
to  the  proposition  that  $125,000,000  was  adequate;  but  now 
we  must  make  additional  loans;  we  must  have  additional 
authority.  This  amendment  is  relatively  insignificant,  but 
what  is  profoundly  significant  is  whether  we  are  making  our 
foreign  policy  or  whether  we  are  cutting  the  cloth  to  suit  the 
pattern  of  some  other  nation. 

I  raise  this  question,  and  I  raise  it  deliberately.  Mark  my 
words.  Mr.  President,  In  a  comparatively  short  time  It  will 
appear  that  we  are  not  making  our  foreign  policy  according 
to  the  demands,  the  necessities,  and  wishes  and  the  interest  of 
America,  but  we  are  looking  elsewhere.  I  never  made  a  more 
serious  declaration  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  I  never  shall, 
but  to  me  it  is  all  too  clear  that  what  I  am  now  saying  is  the 
truth.  If  we  want  to  promote  exports,  all  right;  but  why 
abandon  our  whole  tariff  policy?  Why  abandon  our  whole 
prog;ram  under  the  recipr<x:al-tariff  agreements  if  they  were 
right?  Why  destroy  the  very  objective  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram? Whom  do  we  want  to  favor?  Whom  do  we  imagine 
are  our  friends  or  whom  do  we  fancy  are  our  foes?  It  seems 
to  me  that  President  Washington  was  right  when  he  said  that 
a  nation  could  be  enslaved  by  an  undue  attachment  to  a  for- 
eign power  as  well  as  by  undue  animosity  toward  a  foreign 
power. 

Mr.  President,  gratitude  is  all  too  rare  among  men  who 
daily  pass  each  other  upon  terms  of  equality  on  the  streets 
of  the  village  or  the  city.  In  International  matters  it  were 
better  to  make  our  own  policy.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a 
disconnected  event.  We  changed  our  policies  in  the  face  of 
declarations  that  we  were  opposed  to  barters,  but  we  have 


become  a  bartering  nation.  In  face  of  a  solemn  declaration 
that  we  were  opposed  to  subsidies  we  have  become  a  sub- 
sidizing nation.  In  the  face  of  our  own  statutes  pro\iding 
that  we  were  against  dumping  we  have  become  a  dumping 
nation.  That  will  not  preserve  our  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  our  actions  to  be  on  a  basis  that  will  enable 
us  to  hold  foreign  trade  and  foreign  commerce  on  the  merits 
of  our  products  and  on  the  policies  that  we  adopt  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  more 
than  $125,000,000  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  if  it  Is  the 
intention  to  use  It  merely  to  promote  commerce  between 
this  country  and  foreign  nations.  If  we  want  to  make 
foreign  loans,  let  us  say  so,  and  let  each  loan  stand  on  Its 
own  merits. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Jones  testified  before  the  committee 
that  If  he  is  to  continue  aiding  our  exporters  tc  sell  their 
products  abroad,  he  would  have  to  secure  an  increase  be- 
cause all  of  the  money  now  authorized  has  been  committed. 
He  suggested  $100,000,000.  The  monesrs  which  he  is  au- 
thorized to  use  for  loans  have  been  committed.  So  If  it  is 
desired  to  continue  the  activity  of  helping  to  secure  foreign 
markets,  which  the  Senator  favors,  Mr.  Jones  would  have 
to  have  an  additional  svun  of  money. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  may  I  Inquire  whether  this  Is 
a  private  conversation  or  is  it  Intended  for  the  ears  of 
Senators?  I  should  be  very  happy  If  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  utter  his  words  loud  enough  so 
that  some  of  us  who  are  intensely  Interested  In  the  subject 
may  hear  them. 
j  Mr.  WAGNER.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon;  I  thought 
I  had  spoken  loud  enough.  i 

Mr.  GEORGE.     May  I  answer? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes.  \ 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  understand  that 
all  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  have  been  used.  Some  $53,000  000  have  been 
used.    The  fund  is  a  revolving  fund. 

I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  increasing  our  exports  as  is 
anyone  else.  I  am  willing  to  increase  them  by  any  legitimate 
means.  I  want  to  mcrease  them.  Mr.  President;  but  I  have 
a  right  to  ask.  and  I  will  ask.  why  there  Is  to  be  a  change 
In  our  entire  domestic  program,  if  we  are  looking  to  our 
own  country. 

I  have  seen  the  program  changed.  I  cannot  understand 
it.  I  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  and  a  limited  capacity 
to  understand,  but  I  have  seen  our  entire  tariff  program 
changed.  I  have  seen  the  entire  program  changed  so  far 
as  our  exports  and  imports  are  concerned.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  philosophy  of  it  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  the  substitute  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  leave  the  question  now. 
I  had  intended  to  raise  it  and  have  done  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  substitute  amendment  submitted  by  the  able  majority 
leader.  He  is  obviously  making  a  good-faith  effort  to  try  to 
assure  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  upon  American-made 
commodities.  But  that  does  not  at  all  meet  the  issue  that 
has  been  raised.  Suppose  every  penny  of  the  loan  of  May 
17,  1939,  to  the  Banco  Natlonale  de  Nicaragua — which  Is  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  a  governmental  instrumentality — is 
spent  for  American  products;  what  of  it  as  respects  the 
fundamental  issue  that  is  raised  here?  We  must  look  to  the 
maker  of  the  note  for  otir  money. 

The  maker  of  the  note  is  a  foreign  government  or  Its 
instnunentality;  and  so  long  as  the  maker  of  the  note  is  a 
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foreign  government  or  Its  Instrumentality.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whatever  how  we  protect  the  expenditure  to  make 
sure  that  every  nickle  of  it  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  not  avoided  the  fundamental  challenge  that  we 
must  not  go  into  the  business  of  making  loans  to  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  instrumentalities,  because  that  way 
lies  the  root  of  trouble  and  difficulty;  that  way  Ues  the  root 
of  default  and  repudiaUon;  that  way  lies  the  experience  we 
have  had  with  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  to  their 
Instrumentalities.  Five  billion  dollars  was  loaned  abroad  in 
the  1 920  s— for  what  purpose?  For  the  purpose  of  buying 
American  commodities.  Every  penny  of  it  might  have  been 
committed  by  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky;  every  peiuiy  of  it  might  have  been  com- 
mitted by  law  to  expenditure  in  the  United  States.  What 
of  it?  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  the  $5,000,000,000 
is  in  substantial  default.  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
our  experience  with  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign instrumentalities  is  utterly  bad. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  de- 
spite his  «amest  effort  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  criticism 
that  is  leveled  at  this  Export-Import  Bank  increase,  does 
not  remotely  touch  the  point.  The  point  is.  as  Mr.  Jones 
said — and  he  should  know  better  than  any  other  man  in 
Washington — that  within  the  last  4  months  $125,000,000, 
which  is  the  sum  provided  by  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  all  that  he  could  use  wisely 
and  to  advantage  in  the  direct  encouragement  of  export 
trade.  The  only  thing  that  has  happened  in  between  to 
change  the  policy  and  pxirpose  of  our  external  loans  is  the 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  make  loans  to  foreign  governments.  It  Is 
loans  to  foreign  governments  and  to  the  instnmientalities 
of  foreign  governments  that  have  chiefly  been  made  since 
that  letter  was  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  case  stands  precisely  as 
it  did  before  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  offered  his  pro- 
posed substitute.  The  substitute  should  be  rejected,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  dislike  very  much  to  have  to  keep  occu- 
psring  the  floor,  but  I  cannot  let  the  statements  of  the  Sena- 
"^  tor  from  Michigan  go  without  reply.    I  thank  him  for  his 
concession  that  I  am  making  an  obvious  effort. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  is  an  obvious  concession. 

Mr.  B^VRKLEY.  But  no  matter  how  earnest  or  honest  my 
effort,  obviously  I  cannot  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Not  when  it  comes  to  making  foreign 
loans;      ' 

Mr.^^ARKLEY.  Let  us  concede  that  in  writing  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  the  President  had  in  his 
mind  the  making  of  foreign  loans  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating American  trade.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  is 
based  upon  the  President's  letter.  Insofar  as  that  part  of  it 
was  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proposal  which 
changes  a  particle  the  law  now  In  existence  with  respect  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  order  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
suspicious  or  fearful  that  some  loan  might  be  made  for  some 
'^"^^^Other  purpose  except  to  facilitate  American  trade,  I  have 
offered  this  proviso,  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  except  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  American  trade 
by  way  of  increasing  American  exports,  and  that  every  dime 
of  the  money  shall  be  expended  in  the  United  States.  Under 
that  proviso  even  the  little  20  percent  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
would  use  in  order  to  employ  her  own  labor  and  not  have  to 
import  it  from  the  United  States  wovild  be  covered.  That 
was  a  concession  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  relationships 
which  have  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti. 
With  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Under  the  substitute  not  a  dime  of  this  money  can  be 
advanced  for  any  other  purpose  except  to  promote  American 
trade.  There  is  not  a  nickel  of  it  that  can  be  advanced  which 
foreign  governments  could  employ  in  their  own  countries  to 
expand  factories  or  do  anything  else  with  except  buy  Amer- 
ican products.    That  is  all,  and  that  is  all  we  are  interested  in. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  jjnS.OOO.OOO  which  I  have  pro- 
vided, which  represents  a  $25i)00,000  reduction,  will  be  suffi- 
cient or  not;  but  if  it  is  not,  1 1 suppose  we  can  get  along  imtil 
Congress  meets  again.  But  f^m  the  1st  of  last  April  to  the 
1st  day  of  August  they  havi  used  up  the  $100,000,000  we 
gave  them  in  March;  that  i^,  the  amount  has  been  com- 
mitted; it  has  not  all  been  u$ed.  There  is  now  outstanding 
about  $55,000,000  In  loans,  anb  the  rest  of  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. If  the  rest  of  it  has  been  committed,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  can  make  no  further  loans  and  can  provide  for 
the  facilitation  of  no  furthe}  American  exports  imtil  it  is 
determined  whether  those  dommitments  will  actually  be 
used  or  the  entire  amount,  or]  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  or 
enough  of  it,  is  repaid  to  enaple  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
engage  in  further  export  or  import  transactions.  I  think  this 
is  a  fair  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  to  allay  any  fears  on  the 
part  of  anyone,  and  I  hope  tht  substitute  will  oe  agreed  to. 

Reference  has  been  made  tjo  the  Johnson  Act.  Of  course, 
that  act  applies  to  all  foreigq  governments  and  the  agencies 
of  such  governments  which  I  are  in  default  to  the  United 
States  Government.  It  does  not  apply  to  countries  which  are 
In  default  simply  to  private !  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


^ts  which  are  in  default  to  the 
tes  as  such,  to  which  the  United 
I  there  is  any  such  South  Amer- 
l)untry,  it  would  apply  just  as 
;an  country.    I  urge  the  adop- 


It  applies  to  those  governmei 
Govemmeiit  of  the  United  Sta 
States  has  made  loans ;  and 
lean  or  Central  American  c< 
effectively  as  if  it  were  a  Euroi 
tion  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  want  to  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I  tmder- 
stand,  has  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  the  amount  of  $200,- 
000,000  down  to  $125,000,000.  That  is  all  his  amendment 
does.  It  seems  we  are  talking  about  a  substitute.  I  desire  to 
know  whether  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Klentucky  can  be  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  holds  that  the 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  bf  a  substitute,  since  it  changes 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  adds  a  proviso. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  should  likfe  to  have  the  substitute  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE 
ture  of  a  substitute  will  be  re 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  subsi 
by  Mr.  Tatt,  on  page  1,  line 


The  amendment  in  the  na- 
>rted  again  for  the  information 


r.  Barklet  proposes  an  amend- 
tute  for  the  amendment  offered 
of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Tatt  to  strike  out  the  nuinerals  "$125,000,000"  and  insert 
"$175,000,000:  Provided.  Thai  no  loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  for  any  purpose  other  than  facilitating  trade  by 
way  of  increasing  exports  fr«m  the  United  States  to  foreign 
markets:  Provided  further,  rThat  all  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  expended  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presidents  I  am  glad  to  note  from  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the 
figtire  $200,000,000  at  least  I9  not  a  sacrosanct  figure.  He  is 
willing  to  concede  from  that  fflgure. 

The  significance  of  the  $i2S,000,000  is  that  that  is  the  figure 
Mr.  Jones  said  was  all  that  'he  would  ever  need  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  kind  of  activities  the  Export-Import  Bank  had 
been  carrying  on  prior  to  that  time. 
Bifr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.    For  a  moment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senktor  knows  that  Mr.  Jones  said 
that  in  March,  and  only  a  week  or  10  days  ago  before  our 
committee  he  urged  the  incr^ise  in  the  capital  to  the  amount 
carried  in  the  bilL  So  that  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  administering  thje  law.  In  view  of  his  success  up 

tional  amoimt  is  necessary, 
that  time  the  Export-Import 
of  making  loans  to  foreign 
on  why  he  has  used  up  this 
hat.  He  has  loaned  $19,200,000 
done  by  agreement  with  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  a  very  considerable  agreement,  by  the  way, 
which  was  not  presented  to  he  Senate  to  ratify,  but  involved 
other  matters  beside  the  $19  000.000.    He  has  since  that  time 


to  now,  believes  that  the  adc 
Mr.  TAFT.    Because  sine 
Bank  has  enga^d  in  a  pol 
governments.    The  only  rei 
money  is  that  he  has  done 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil.    It 
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made  a  commitment  of  two  and  a  half  million  to  Nicaragua, 
two  and  a  half  million  to  Paraguay,  five  million  to  the  Portu- 
guese railways,  foiu-  million  to  Uraguay.  As  long  as  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  regular  business,  $125,000,000  was  plenty, 
and  he  said  so,  but  now  they  have  branched  out  into  loans 
which,  it  caimot  be  questioned,  are  foreign  government  loans, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  loans  so  far  as  the  Portuguese  rail- 
ways are  concerned  were  made  to  the  following  American 
companies:  American  Locomotive  Sales.  International  Gen- 
eral Electric,  E.  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Those  are  the  applicants. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     They  are  the  people  who  got  the  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  the  Government  gets  finally  is  a  note  of 
the  Portuguese  railways,  which  runs  for  5  years,  and  is  payable 
in  semiunnual  installments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  gets  the  obligation  of  these  American 
companies,  which  is  backed  up  by  those  notes,  but  the  loan 
is  made  to  the  American  companies,  with  their  obligation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  did  not  ask  in  every  case  whether  the  notes 
were  taken  without  recoiu*se  or  not.  In  many  cases  I  know 
they  were  taken  without  recourse.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
about  that  in  the  pai'ticular  case  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  after  this  debate,  it  amounts 
to  saying,  "We  approve  of  the  policy  of  lending  money  to 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  instrumentalities,  providing 
they  use  the  money  to  buy  goods  in  the  United  States."  Tliat 
is  the  condition  we  put  on  the  war  loans,  that  is  the  condi- 
tion, practically,  we  included  in  many  cases,  at  least,  on  the 
loans  made  after  the  war.  That  is  not  the  debate,  that  is 
not  a  concession  in  argument  made  in  the  debate  t)efore 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  lend  the  money 
to  encourage  sales  to  foreign  governments;  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  think  that  even  without  any  provision  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Jones  would  never  make  another  loan  like  the  loan  to 
Haiti,  which  was  conditioned  on  the  money  coming  100  per- 
cent back  to  the  United  States.  The  very  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  we  want  to  finance  loans  for  the  export  of 
products,  but  not  to  finance  any  that  are  on  an  unsound 
basis,  a  basis  which  will  not  contribute  to  friendship,  which 
Will  rather  hurt  oiu:  future  international  standing  than  help 
it.  which  will  build  up  an  export-import  business  which  will 
collapse  as  soon  as  it  l)ecomes  apparent,  as  it  has  always 
become  apparent  in  the  past,  that  the  foreign  governments 
do  not  pay  their  loans  because  they  do  not  have  to.  and  we 
do  not  make  them.  At  that  time  we  will  find  a  collapse  in 
these  industries,  which  will  have  an  adverse  effect  again  on 
employment  in  this  country. 

So  that  it  seems  to  me  no  concession  is  really  made  by 
the  substitute,  and  I  would  request  that  the  substitute  be 
voted  down,  and  the  amendment  itself  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  in  my  own  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  KING.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  if  we  em- 
bark upon  a  program  of  lending  to  governments,  we  will 
of  necessity  have  repercussions  which  will  be  unfavorable? 
If  we  lend  to  government  A,  govenunent  B  will  immedi- 
ately assert  that  we  are  favoring  government  A,  and  it  will 
perhaps  arouse  antagonism  against  America  and  American 
producers.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
embark  ujwn  the  policy  of  lending  to  governments.  Congress 
itself  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  with  respect  to  the 
government  or  governments  which  shall  become  obligated 
to  us,  and  we  become  their  l)eneflciaries? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  think  any  loan  to  a  government 
should  be  made  by  treaty,  unless  there  is  some  great  emer- 
gency, or  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war. 

Mr.  KING.  Of  course,  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  one  of  our  associates  in  the  war,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
World  War,  wanted  a  loan,  we  would  be  perfectly  justified, 
if  it  contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  venture,  in 
making  very  large  loans,  as  we  did  during  the  World  War. 
to  aid  in  the  cause.    But  I  am  opposed  to  the  lending  of 


money  to  any  country  except  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  indicated,  as  in  the  case  of  war.  where  our  associates 
might  appeal  for  credit,  and  I  might  be  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing credit.  But  I  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  authoriz- 
ing Mr.  Jones — an  able  man,  of  course — to  lend  to  any 
government  he  pleases. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  really  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  my  time,  to  give  me  a  bit  of 
information,  though  probably  I  should  know  the  answer. 
The  first  matter  is,  I  am  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  find  in 
the  list  of  credit  extensions  that  the  appbcant  carries  33  Mi 
or  50  percent  of  the  loan.  Take  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  or  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Does  the  Export-Import 
Bank  make  a  direct  loan  to  these  corporations  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  to  be  expended  by  them  in  their  export 
business  and  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  manufac- 
ture or  for  export? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  probably  can  answer  that  by  reading 
from  the  circular  giving  the  general  policy  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  was  issued  in  June  of  last  year: 

The  bank  is  interested  primarUy  in  assisting  nationals  of  this 
country  in  the  development  of  sound  foreign  trade,  and  not  in 
propositions  involving  the  outright  purchase  of  foreign  securities  or 
blocking  balances  having  no  relation  to  actual  current  conunerclal 
transactions. 

(1)  In  cases  where  American  exporters  desire  to  bid  on  foreign 
business  the  bank  wlU  study  such  proposals  with  a  view  to  making 
commitments  in  advance  of  the  submission  of  such  bid. 

It  says  further  on:  j- 

Any  exporter  or  Importer  may  make  application  far  credit  by 
writing  directly  to  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C.  or  through  a  conunerclal  bank. 

The  loans  to  which  the  Senator  refers  are  made  directly 
to  the  domestic  corporation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  it  a  loan  upon  which  the  domestic  cor- 
poration has  a  liability  to  the  Export -Import  Bank?  For 
instance,  I  see  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  listed.  Does  the 
Export-Import  Bank  lend  them  a  certain  sum  which  that 
company  owes  to  the  Export-Impwrt  Bank  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  foreign  venture? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Export-Import  Bank  really  does  a 
general  banking  business,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Sometimes 
the  local  domestic  corporation  assumes  25.  sometimes  50. 
sometimes  100  percent  of  the  entire  loan.  In  some  cases  I 
think  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  permitted  the  domestic 
corporation  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  loan,  and  to  rely 
upon  the  seciu-ity  they  take  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But.  assuming  that  the  foreign  purchaser 
does  not  pay  an  obligation,  can  the  Export-Import  Bank  col- 
lect from  the  American  exporter? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  in  every  case,  because  in  some  cases, 
where  it  extends  credit,  say,  up  to  50  or  75  percent  to  the 
American  corporation,  it  may  rely  upon  the  assets  or  the 
security  taken  by  the  domestic  corporation  from  the  foreign 
corporation,  which  may  be  put  up  as  a  part  of  the  security, 
and  to  that  extent  the  domestic  corporation  may  be  released 
beyond  the  actual  percentage  of  its  direct  obligation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantees  to  the  exporter  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  all  the  collections?  

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suppose  one  might  put  that  interpreta- 
tion on  it  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  obligate  the  domestic 
corporation  to  pay  the  entire  amoimt  out  of  whatever  assets 

it  has. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  notice  in  the  list  great  corporations,  such 
as  General  Motors.  Firestone  Tire  It  RuWier  Co..  the  Ford 
Co. — corporations  which  are  amply  able  to  finance  them- 
selves. I  am  merely  trying  to  imderstand  clearly  the  me- 
chanics of  the  thing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  the  case  of  any  bank  which  dis- 
coimts  paper,  some  of  it  is  without  recourse;  and.  of  course, 
in  such  a  case  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  what  that  amounts 
to  in  the  way  of  a  guaranty,  or  a  transfer,  or  assignment,  or 
endorsement.  In  some  cases  it  may  operate  to  release  the 
American  company  of  part  of  its  obligation  or  the  entire 
amoimti 
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Mr  ADAMS.  As  I  recoDect.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  has  an  available  lending  capacity  at  this  time  of 
roughly  $1,400,000,000.  ,    . 

Mr  BARKLEY.  No;  not  at  all.  The  Senator  is  confmlng 
the  general  authority  of  the  R.  P.  C.  to  make  loans  with  the 

Export-Import  Bank.  ™w     «    -ci    /-• 

Mr  ADAMS.  No;  I  am  not  confixsing  it.  The  R.  P.ju. 
has  an  aggregate  unused  lending  capacity  of  $1^50,000.000. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  for  all  purposes. 
Mr  ADAMS.  For  all  purposes.  Now  my  question  is,  If 
this  authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaUon  is 
not  a  power,  for  Instance,  to  make  a  loan  to  Fairbanks. 
Morse  &  Co.  to  enable  them  to  conduct  export  business? 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  presume,  so  far  as  agricultural  com- 
modities are  concerned,  the  R.  F.  C.  might  make  loans  under 
a  previous  statute,  but  it  did  not  have  the  authority  to  do  it 
In  the  way  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  do  it.  Otherwise,  the 
Export-Import  Bunk  would  not  have  been  necessary.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  be  more  businesslike  to  create  this  bank 
to  do  business  as  an  ordinary  bank  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  facilitating  foreign  trade. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Let  us  say.  for  insunce.  that  the  capital 
or  loaning  capacity  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  fixed  at 
$175,000,000  or  $125,000,000.  or  $100,000,000.  and  an  emer- 
gency arose,  and  that  amoimt  was  not  quite  adequate 
for  the  immediate  problem,  the  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  R.  F.  C.  was  in  a  position  to 
step  in  and  meet  the  emergency. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  It  might  in  isolated  cases,  hut  it  could 
not  in  a  general  way  to  the  same  degree  as  is  authorized 
under  the  Export -Import  Bank. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator's original  question,  because  I  think  it  is  important.  I 
do  not  see  how  tiiere  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  mechanics. 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  Portuguese  loan  of  $5,000,000. 
Let  us  see  what  happens  on  the  face  of  the  record.  The 
applicant  is  the  American  Locomotive  Sales  Corporation,  of 
New  York,  the  International  General  Electric  Co..  of  New 
York,  the  E.  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia.  With- 
out any  doubt.  Uiese  four  American  corporations  are  going 
to  get  the  benefit  of  this  loan,  and  that  is  the  point  covered 
by  the  pending  substitute.  But  ttiis  equipment  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Portuguese  Railways,  which  is  exclusively  an 
instrumentality  to  the  Government  of  Portugal,  and  the  ap- 
plicants, being  these  four  American  corporations,  carry  25 
percent  of  the  loan.  Who  possibly  could  carry  the  other  75 
percent  in  final  responsibility  except  the  Portuguese  Rail- 
ways, which  In  turn  is  the  Portuguese  Government?  So  It  is 
not  a  final  75-percent  reliance  upon  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, on  the  face  of  the  record? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  May  I  in  a  measure  answer  that  by  asking 
a  quesUon  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  The  Federal 
agency,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  a  sense  guarantees  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  on  its  sales  of  locomotives  to  some 
foreign  corporations  of  some  kind.  As  I  understand,  it 
means,  if  the  locomotives  are  not  paid  for,  and  there  is  a 
50-percent  participation,  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  stands 
50  percent  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  is  a  possibility;  but  that  method  is 
adopted  by  all  banking  institutions  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  do  It  in  part  by  acceptances,  by  dis- 
counts, and  by  endorsements 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  no.  There  Is  no  bank  In  the  world 
that  ever,  for  ordinary  interest  rate,  accepted  the  respon- 
slbiUty  of  taking  haU  of  the  loss  and  none  of  the  profit.  That 
is  not  done.  Wh«t  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  stimulate  foreign 
trade  by  the  acceptance  and  the  assumption,  as  I  understand, 
of  part  of  a  loss  that  may  come.  My  question  Is  this:  If  we 
are  protecting  the  American  Locomotive  Co..  or  the  General 
Motors  Co..  as  to  one-third,  or  one-half,  or  some  other  frac- 
tion of  their  losses,  is  the  United  States  as  a  whole  furthering 
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its  commercial  enterprises  bjr  imposing  the  l(»s  upon  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  by  allowing  the  Individual 
corporation  to  carry  it?  Tbkt  is.  the  net  result  so  far  as 
national  assets  are  concerned  is  the  same  unless  business  is 
stimulated  in  such  a  way  as  ti  do  the  country  some  good. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Of  cours4  none  of  the  money  leaves  the 
country.  It  is  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  contract,  and  it  remains  lere  until  the  obUgation  is  dis- 
charged. Of  course.  It  is  poss  ble.  I  suppose,  to  imagme  some 
exceptional  case  where  the  1  xport-Import  Bank  would  take 
a  risk  by  limiting  the  obhgation  of  the  operating  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  !  0  or  75  percent.  It  may  take  a 
theoretical  risk  in  depending  upon  the  security  of  a  foreign 
corporation  to  repay.  But  that  is  the  sort  of  transaction 
which  frequently  occurs  in  ntemational  trade  in  all  sorts 
of  banks.  Up  to  date  there  lave  been  no  losses  due  to  such 
risk.  On  the  contrary,  as  :  have  already  stated,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  made  a  profit.  It  did  make  a  profit 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  this  last  June  of 
$1,700,000.     So  there  may  jbe   a  theoretical  risk,  but   no 

actual  risk.  „       ..       ^ 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a 


Mr.   BORAH, 
question? 
Mr.  ADAMS. 
Mr.  BORAH. 


Certainly. 

The  differeice  between  these  two  amend 

ments.  so  far  as  doUars  is  concerned,  is  $50,000,000.  What 
is  the  difference  between  th;m  so  far  as  using  that  money 
for  governmental  purposes  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  was  in  putting  inta  words  limitations  which  we  all 
understood  were  actually  In  ithe  incorporation  of  the  organi- 
zation. That  is.  none  of  us! contemplated  in  the  creation  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  thkt  It  would  make  foreign  loans. 
Now  the  Senator  from  Kentiicky  is  putting  into  the  measure 


a  definite  provision  that  the 
ply  with  our  understanding 


Export-Import  Bank  shall  com- 
when  the  bank  was  created.     I 


was  hopeful  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  accept  a  pro- 


Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  nothing  In  the  substitute  whatever 
that  even  mentions  foreign  governments  or  in  any  way 
prohibits  the  sale  to  foreign  governments.  The  Senator 
imderstands  that.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  would  add  an 
additional  proviso  that  thire  should  be  no  such  loans  to 
foreign  governments,  then  it  would  be  entirely  acceptable 
to  me.  Incidentally.  I  wou  d  be  quite  willing,  so  far  as  my 
amendment  is  concerned,  tc  add  the  Senator's  proviso  to  the 
$125,000,000  proposed  by  rcy  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  proviso  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  ccns  itute  an  improvement,  if  it  were 
added  to  the  amendment  af  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  it 
stands,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  be  glad  to  have  tlat  done  in  order  to  make  the 
provision  clear. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  lik !  to  perfect  my  amendment  by 
adding  to  it  the  proviso  of  ered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  do  not  think  it  means  very  much,  but  so  far  as 
It  goes.  It  goes  very  much  in  the  right  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LaFollette  in  the 
chair).  The  Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment until  the  time  it  is  vo  ed  on. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  qi  estion  involved  in  the  definition 
is  one  that  undoubtedly  c»  ises  difficulty.  It  might  be  pro- 
vided that  no  loan  shall  )e  made  for  governmental  pur- 
poses, but  what  is  a  goveri  imental  purpose  depends  entirely 
on  the  laws  of  the  goverr  ment  of  the  country  where  the 
exports  are  to  go.  Of  coui  se  all  of  this  is  always  under  the 
control  of  the  Export-Impart  Bank.  It  can  turn  down  all 
applications  if  it  so  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIIJER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  tMr.  Ad.\msI  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Tlie  question  Is  on  the  ai  iiendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offei^  by  the  Sena  or  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI 
for  the  amendment  of  th  i  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  T.orl 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorunL 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIdER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names : 


Adams 

Andrews 

Austin 

BaUey 

Bankhead 

Baiicley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Billow 

Burtce 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 


Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

HUl 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 


King 

L*  PoUetto 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Mead 

Miller 

Minton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrts 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

RadcUffe 

Beed 


Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Bheppard 

Bhipstead 

Blattery 

Bmatbers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-four  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names,    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  as  modified. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  TAFT  asked  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  read,  as  well  as  my  amendment, 

as  modified?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be 
read  for  the  third  time  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  proposes,  on  page  18.  line  15,  to  strike  out 
$200,000,000"  and  insert:  "$125,000,000:  Provided,  That  no 
loan  shall  be  made  under  this  section  for  any  purpose  other 
than  facilitating  trade  by  way  of  Increasing  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  markets:  Provided  further. 
That  all  funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
expended  in  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  modified,  proposes,  on  page  18, 
line  15,  to  strike  out  "$125,000,000"  and  insert:  "$175,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  no  loEOi  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  purpose  other  than  facilitating  trade  by  way  of 
increasing  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  mar- 
kets: Provided  further,  That  all  funds  made  available  imder 
this  section  shall  be  expended  in  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
mg  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt],  as 
modified. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  or  not  in  his  con- 
templation the  substitute  amendment  proposed  by  him  would 
permit  the  use  of  Government  credit — for  it  is  essentially 
Goverrmient  credit — for  the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions, 
and  implements  of  war? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Subject  to  the  law  regulating  the  expor- 
tation of  arms,  mtmitlons,  and  implements  of  war,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  law  governing  the  Export-Import  Bank,  if  any 
such  commodities  could  be  squeezed  in  between  those  two 
provisions  of  law,  It  might  be  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to 
detain  the  Senate.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered.  I  merely  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  any  sort  of  appropriation  or  the  extension  of  any  sort  of 
Government  credit  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  to  finance  and  facilitate  armament  pro- 
grams In  foreign  nations. 
Ijlr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  NORRIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  Uke  to  answer  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  by  saying  that  no  such  loan  has 
been  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  no  such  loan  Is 
contemplated,  even  if  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
include  a  provision  to  prohibit  such  loans? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Why  not  make  the  provision  broader  and 
say  we  shall  not  ship  out  of  the  United  States  arms,  muni- 
tions, or  implements  of  war  to  any  country,  any  time,  any- 
where? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    That  question  is  now  before  us. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    The  Senator  does  not  Intimi- 
date me  at  all  with  that  proposal. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  necessity  to  provide  for  any  such  contingency  in  this 
bill.  We  have  had  before  us  the  question  of  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  mimitions.  We  have  passed  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposal  Involves  the  whole  question  of  neu- 
trality; and  I  do  not  think  that  question  ought  to  be  injected 
into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  simply  injected  It.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  will  determine  how  I  shall  individually  cast 
my  vote.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
substitute. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    As  between  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my  substitute  there  is  no  differ- 
ence on  that  subject.  i 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  understand.               | 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  would  be  no  advantage  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     There  would  be  an  advantage 
of  $50,000,000. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    If  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  think  the  suggestion  I  wanted  to  make 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  already  been  covered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.    Referring  to  the  question  the ' 
Senator  from  Missouri  raised,  there  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence between  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    There  is  $50,000,000  difference. 
Mr,  NORRIS.    As  I  see  it — and  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  any  dispute  about  it — there  is  only  one  difference 
between  the  two  propositions  now,  and  that  is  one  provides 
for  $175,000,000,  the  other  provides  for  $125,000,000. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that,  if  the  question  is  presented,  assuming  that 
this  money  were  to  be  used  for  armament  purposes  for 
other  nations,  the  difference  between  whether  we  spent 
$125,000,000  to  arm  foreign  nations  or  $175,000,000  would  be 
a  very  material  consideration. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  nobody  in  this  entire  dis- 
cussion or  in  the  hearings  or  in  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  to  which  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  limited, 
and  to  which  the  amendment  is  limited,  has  ever  thought 
of  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  has  ever  l>een  done,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  It  will  not 
be  done.  If  the  Senator  were  to  insist  that,  imder  no  cir- 
cumstance, should  the  United  States  provide  or  assist  in 
any  way  in  the  exportation  of  arms  to  any  country,  it  might 
even  Involve  the  question  of  what  assistance  we  would  render 
to  South  and  Central  American  nations  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  event  It  should  become  necessary  for  them 
to  obtain  such  articles  for  their  own  protection  and 
defense. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  MissourL    I  yield. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebradca  has 
lust  stated  what  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  amendments,  and  I  agree  with  what  he  said;  and  I 
should   like   to  ask.   in   the   Ume   of   the   Senator   from 

Missouri 

Mr.  CLARK  of  MissourL     I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  do  not  want  the  floor,  as  my  time  has 
expired.    So  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
a  question  In  his  own  time. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Very  welL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  consent  to  voting  upon  his  proposal  as  two 
different  matters,  one  relating  to  the  money  appropriated, 
and  the  other  the  wording,  because  I  am  afraid  we  will  be- 
come confused  about  having  the  wording  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  without  the  money. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  wording  Is  just  the  same  in  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  I  had  offered  is  the  substitute 
which  was  read  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  accepted  the 
latter  part  of  my  substitute  as  the  language  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose,  in  sug- 
gesting that  I  wanted  to  prove,  that  the  only  real  difference 
was  the  amount  of  money,  so  that  Senators  would  not  feel 
that  they  would  lose  the  wording  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BarkleyI  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  as  modified. 
On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan  1. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  would  vote:  but  I  transfer  that  pair 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  BarboxtrI,  and 
win  vote.    I  vote  '*nay." 

Mr.  IinNTON.  I  aimoimce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  RmfOLDSl  Is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  C^rcen]  are  absent  on  impor- 
tant public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BAitiYl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  GlassI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton!  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Bfississlppi  r»4r.  Bilbo!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarr.\n]  are  detained  in  Government  departments. 

Mr.  GUFFEY  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobeyI.  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Over- 
ton] and  will  vote.  I  vote  "yea."  I  am  not  advised  how 
either  Senator  would  vote  if  present  and  voting. 

Trtie  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregtm  [Mr.  McNary]  and  ther^ore  withhold 

my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Bilbo!  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
{Mr.  Glass].  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  were  present, 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ash- 
ttrst!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  Illness  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  general  pair  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilkyJ  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  GrkknI. 

The  Senator  frtxn  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobkyI  would 
vote  "nay"  if  present. 


The  result  was  announce  J— yeas  44,  nays  35,  as  follows: 


Andrews 

BanU>ead 

Barkley 

Borab 

Brown 

Byrnes 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Connally 

Downey 

Ellender 


Adams 

Austin 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Capper 

Clark.  Mo. 

Danaher 


Asburst 

Bailey 

Barbour 

Bilbo 

Bone 


Gillette 

Oufley 

Hatch 

Eayden 

Herrtng 

Hill 

Hughes 

La  Follette 

Lee 

Lucas 

McKellar 


Davis 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gumey 

Hale 

Holman 

Holt 


NOT 


Caraway 

Donahey 

Glass 

Green 

Harrison 


So  Mr.  Barkley's 
for  the  amendment  of  Mr 


and  the  Pacific  coasts. 


July  31 


"!  HAS — 44 

Maloney 

Mead 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

RadcUffe 

RusseU 

]  fAYS— 35 

Johnson,  Caltf . 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

Lodge 

Lundeen 

Norrls 

Nye 

Reed 

Shlpeteeul 

VOnNO — 17 


Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Slattery 

Smatbers 

Stewart 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utaii 

Tniman 

Wagner 

Wheeler 


Smith 

Taft 

Townsend 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Walsh 

White 


Logan 

McCarran 

McNary 

Overton 

Reynolds 


Tobey 
WUey 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Taft.  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 


OBTAINING  OF  STRATEGIC  ISLANDS  FOR  DEFENSE  OF  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  for  some  time  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  taking  over  of  strategic  and  important  bases 
for  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  both  on  the  Atlantic 


have  no  desire  to  make  any  ex- 
tensive remarks  at  this  tiiie,  due  to  the  limitation  of  debate 
on  the  bill,  but  I  ask  unanimous  cr-nsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  certain  reiolutions  and  letters  bearing  upon 
these  proposed  bases  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
I  further  ask  to  have  rn  article  dealing  with  the  subject 


printed  in  the  Record.    Ii 


United  States  of  Greenland, 
with  a  view  to  the  making 


is  entitled  "Canal  Authorities  Ap- 
prehensive of  Pacific  Attafck,"  written  by  Alice  Rogers  Hager, 
and  published,  in  the  w4shington  (D.  C.)   Evening  Star  of 

dated  Panama  City,  C.  Z..  July 
31,  and  indicates  that  th^  Canal  authorities  favor  my  reso- 
lutions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  matters  referred  tb  are  as  follows: 

(S.J. Res.  119    76tb   Cong.,   1st  sess.] 

Joint  resolution  providing  i  or  negotiations  by  the  President  with 

a  view  to  the  acquisition,  by  purchase,  of  Greenland 

Whereas  the  United  State  i  would  be  able  to  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  Its  national  d^ense  If  It  were  In  possession  of  Green- 
land: and 

Whereas  possession  of  Greenland  by  a  power  hostUe  to  the  United 
States  would  constitute  a  distinct  threat  to  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  to  the  populou>  area  along  the  northeast  seaboard  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  valuable  trade  cbuld  be  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  Greenland  if  It  ^ere  a  possession  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That   the 


President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 


thorized and  requested  to  epter  Into  negotiations.  In  such  manner 

,  with  the  Government  of  His  Majesty, 


as  be  may  deem  appropriate 

the   King    of   Denmark    an^   Iceland,   for   the    acquisition    by   the 

Such  negotiations  shall  be  conducted 
Df  a  treaty  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  His  Majesty,  the  King 
Of  Denmark  and  Iceland,  pipvlding  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  Greenland. 
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[8.  J.  Res. 
Joint  resolution  providing 
view  to  the  acquisition  bj 
Netherlands  Guiana 


76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
ftr  negotiations  by  the  President  with  m 
purchase  of  the  colony  of  Curacao  and 


Whereas  adequate  provla  on  for  the  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  an  Indispensable  feature  of  our  national-defense  poUcy; 
and 

Whereas  possession  of  tie  colony  of  Curasao  and  Netherlands 
Guiana  by  the  United  States  would  enable  It  to  {H-ovide  more 
adequately  for  such  protect  Ion;  and 

Whereas  the  colony  of  Curasao  and  Netherlands  Guiana  export 
products  in  which  the  Unlled  States  U  deficient  and  import  prod 
nets  of  which  a  surplus  Is  produced  In  the  United  States:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  president  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
enter  Into  negotiations.  In  $\ich  manner  as  he  may  deem  approprl- 
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ate.  with  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, for  the  acquisition  by  the  Un:ted  States  of  the  colony  of 
Cura<7ao  and  Netherlands  Guiana.  Such  negotiations  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  making  of  a  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  the  Nethcrland.-..  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  the  colony  of  Curai^ao  and  Netherlands  Guiana- 

(S.  J.  Res.  170,  76th  Cong..  1st  Seas.] 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  negotiations  by  the  President  with 

a  view  to  acqiilrlng  certain  islands  owned  by  the  Republic  of 

Mexico 

Whereas  Guadalupe  Island.  Cerros  (Cedros)  Island,  Isabel  Island. 
Las  Tres  Marias  Islands,  and  the  RerUla  Glgedo  Islands  are  of 
strategic  importance  and  vital  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and 

Whereas  such  islands  are  owned  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  a  view  to  acquiring  by 
purchase  or  otherwise  Guadalupe  Island,  Cerros  (Cedros)  Island, 
Isabel  Island,  Las  Tres  Marias  Islands,  and  the  Revllla  Glgedo 
Islands  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

[S.  J.  Res.  171,  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  negotiations  by  the  President  with 

a  view  to  acquiring  certain  islands  owned  by  the  Republic  of 

Ecuador 

Whereas  Amortajada  or  Santa  Clara  Island.  La  Plata  Island, 
Puna.  Salango.  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  of  strategic  impor- 
tance and  vital  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whcres  such  Islands  are  owned  by  the  Republic  of  Ecuador: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolv>ed,  etc..  That  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  the  Reoubllc  of  Ecuador  with  a  view  to  acquiring  by 
purchase  Amortajada  or  Santa  Clara  Island,  La  Plata  Island.  Puna. 
Salango,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  from  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

[S.  J.  Res.  172.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  negotiations  by  the  President  with 

a    view    to    acquiring    Malpelo    Island    and    Gorgona    from    the 

Republic  of  Colombia 

Whereas  Malpelo  Island  and  Gorgona  are  of  strategic  Importance 
and  vital  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  such  islands  are  owned  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  enter  into  negotiations.  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  the  Republic  of  Columbia  with  a  view  to  acquiring  by 
purchase  Malpelo  Island  and  Gorgona  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 


[8.  J.  Res.  173,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]  ^ 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  negotiations  by  the  President  with 

a  view  to  acquiring  certain  Islands  owned  by  the  Republic  of 

Panama 

Whereas  Isia  Coiba.  Jicaron,  and  the  Perlas  Islands  are  of  strate- 
gic importance  and  vital  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  such  islands  are  owned  by  the  Republic  of  Panama: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolt-ed.  etc..  That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
enter  Into  negotiations.  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  a  view  to  acquiring  by 
P'irchase  Isla  Coiba,  Jicaron,  and  the  Perlas  Islands  from  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

[S.  J.  Res.   174,   76th  Cong.,   1st  sess  ] 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  negptlatlons  by  the  President  with 
a   view  to   acquiring   Cocos   Island,   Cano   Island,   and   Isla   San 
Lucas  (Oolfo  de  Nlcoya)  from  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
Whereas  Cocoe  Island,   Cano  Island,  and   Isla   San  Lucas    (Golfo 
de  Nlcoya)    are  of  strategic  importance  and  vital  for  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal:  and 

Whereas  such  islands  are  owned  by  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
enter  Into  negotiations.  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
by  purchase  Cocos  Island,  Cano  Island,  and  Isla  San  Lucas  (Golfo 
de  Nlcoya)  from  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

Vettxans  of  Foedgn  Wabs  or  thk  VtnrrD  States, 

Washington,  D.  C„  July  31.  1939. 

Hon.  ERNisT  Lundeen, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  ScNAToa  Lundeen:  I  note  that  you  have  proposed.  In  five 

Joint  resolutions  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  legislation  authorizing 

the  President  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  Islands 

and  other  territory  which  you  feel  should  be  under  our  defenw 
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control  as  a  matter  of  national  safety.  I  feel  that  this  la  one  of 
the  best  and  most  constructive  ideas  yet  advanced  for  our  na- 
tional defense  scheme,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreirn  Wars  wlU  want  to  support  you  in  this  legislation, 

Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  our  national  legislative  representauve.  and 
I  have  discussed  the  question  and  plan  to  present  resolutions  lup- 
porllng  your  proposals  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Forclf^  Wars  which  will  talce  place  at  Boston  during 
the  latter  part  of  Atigust.  I  shall  appreciate  it  If  you  wlU  send 
me  copies  of  your  resolutions  for  use  in  presenting  the  matter  to 
our  encamfHnent.  We  now  have  no  mandate  on  this  particular 
angle  of  national  defense. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

VicToa  B.  Devexkattx.  Director. 

National  Association  for  tht  Caixino  or  a 

United  Statib  Constit  utional  CoNrmias. 

New  York.  July  20.  1939. 
Hon.   EXNEST   Lcndeen. 

United  States  Senator. 

United  States  Senate,  Washin{fton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deax  Sznatob  Lundeen:  Please  accept  sincere  eompllmenta 
and  respects,  and  permit  request  for  two  copies  of  the  bill  which 
the  United  Press  recently  Indicated  as  having  t>een  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  your  worthy  and  esteemed  self,  apropos  of  the 
desirabUlty  of  the  transfer  to'  the  United  States  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  their  territories  and  other  lands  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

Your  kindness  will  be  cordially  appreciated. 
Assurances    of    kind    regards    and    good    wishes    are    herewith 
transmitted 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  MotJLTON  Prmrr, 

JiTLT  24.   1939. 

Deak  Senator  Lundeen:  I  have  read  with  great  enthusiasm  an 
article  In  the  Journal-American  stating  that  you  are  proposing  • 
resolution  that  the  United  States  obtain  all  the  islands  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea  either  by  direct  purchase  or  obtain  them  in  lieu  of 
our  war  debts. 

I  am  definitely  In  favor  of  such  a  proposal,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  friends  are  also.  We  have  talked  about  th.s  same 
thing  many  times.  It  seems  that  quite  a  few  people  cannot 
realize  the  predicament  we  would  be  put  to  if  the  Panama  Canal 
was  sabotaged.  I  am  in  favor  of  two  strong  fleets,  one  for  the 
Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific.  I  am  also  In  favor  of  buying  the 
Galapagos  and  the  Dutch  property  and  to  negotiate  lur  tne 
exchange  of  British  and  French  property  for  the  war  debts. 

I  suppose  many  a  Senator  or  Representative  will  fall  for  the 
tisual  wily  British  actions  such  as  that  talked  about  recently 
where  they  want  a  substantial  reduction  and  then  to  amortize  the 
balance.  Later  they  will  repudiate  that  balance  and  ask  for 
another  reduction.  Only  God  knows  how  long  that  will  continue. 
Recent  events  concerning  British  recognitions  of  varlotis  conces- 
sions including  the  recognition  of  Japanes.'  belligerent  rights  in 
China  show  that  Britain  would  double-cross  vis  If  the  going  would 
be  too  tough  for  them,  and  they  v^ould  readily  leave  us  holding 
the  bag.  The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  vras  the  highest  of 
British  propaganda,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  and  other  Ssnatora 
didnt  fall  for  It. 

I  will  gladly  do  anything  to  help  these  proposals  go  through  and 
If  you  need  any  petitions  I  will  gladly  canvass  my  friends  to  get 
them.  I  am  thinking  as  every  American  should,  and  1  am  neither 
a  Communist,  Fascist,  or  any  other  "Ist"  Just  because  I  believe  we 
should  have  that  land  for  safety  sake.  I  believe  we  should  also 
try  to  get  the  Bermudas  even  thotigh  they  do  not  fall  In  the 
Caribbean. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  letter  writer,  but  I  do  believe  In  putting  my 
sentiments  on  paper  for  such  a  worthy  cause,  and  while  you  are 
m  the  Senate  I  pray  that  you  vi'lll  not  give  up  the  fight  to  get 
these  proposaLs  to  a  head.  Ill  be  rooting  for  you,  and  as  stated 
above  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  if  you  need  any  petitions. 
And  don't  forget  to  vote  two  ships  for  the  other's  one. 

E.  List. 
308  Harding  Avenue.  Clifton.  N.  J. 

Los  Ancelxb,  Calif.,  June  18,  1939. 
Hon.  Ernest  Lundeen, 

Senator,  Unxted  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNORABLK  Sih:  I  was  pleased  indeed  to  read  the  Associated  Preae 
report  of  your  interest  in  the  purchase  of  Bermuda  by  the  United 
States. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  an  officer  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  his  statements  at  that  time  led  me  to  believe  that 
sometime  his  country  would  seize  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  Nassau, 

I  trust  that  you  will  Introduce  a  bill  In  Congress  at  an  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  committee  that  start  at  once  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  above  Islands.  The  Island  of 
Jamaica  would  make  the  best  naval  base  as  wed  as  base  for  military 
planes  that  Is  possible  to  find.  I  took  that  matter  or  point  up  with 
Rear  Admiral  Hepburn.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  military 
value  of  this  island.  He  doubted  that  England  would  apply  the 
debt  or  consider  the  debt  in  the  purchase. 

England  Is  seeking  the  help  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
better  time  thaji  now  to  get  action.     Svery  one  of  the  above  islanrte 
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could  he  made  to  pay  commercially,  and  for  military  purpose  there 
Is  no  question  as  to  value. 

Until  the  United  SUtes  owns  the  above  Islands  there  wUl  always 
be  danger  of  them  falling  Into  the  hands  of  some  enemy  of  this 
country.  To  be  brief,  I  tnost  that  you  get  a  bill  before  this  Con- 
gress for  their  purchase.  Every  real  American  will  stand  up  and 
Cheer  for  you. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  Information  that  1  can  as  to  these 
Islands  as  I  have  been  on  all  of  them.  Will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Very  truly. 

A.  Lincoln  Chase. 

Brookltn,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1939. 
Senator  Lundeew, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Lundeen:  I  read  In  this  evening's  New  York  Journal 
American  your  propo£:al  for  the  acquisition  of  all  foreign -owned 
Islands  and  other  lands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  in  South  and 
Central  America.  J  agree  with  you  and  I  am  sure  that  a  hundred 
million  other  Americans  do.  I  agree,  too.  that  the  acquisition 
should  be  speeded  up  so  as  to  make  way  to  add  all  this  land  to  our 
chain  of  national  defense  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  being 
closer  to  guard  over  the  South  ana  Central  America  governments 
and  the  defense  of  the  Panama. 

With  the  present  method  of  aggression  which  does  not  declare 
but  Just  breaks  in  by  carefully  carried  out  secret  plans  as  can  be 
8ten  all  ever  the  world.  Therefore  we  need  plenty  of  outpkjsts  In 
our  Western  Hemisphere  to  prepare.  It  will  be  the  places  that  are 
ungual  ded  that  will  be  attacked  and  least  expected  of  attack.  Not 
to  say  the  commercial  value  of  these  Islands  for  air  service  and 
tourists. 

I  say,  act  now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McKeogh. 

P.  S. — We  will  probably  never  be  paid.  These  lands  would  be  part 
payment.  Let  the  French  and  English  pay  the  Dutch  for  Dutch 
Guiana.     It  shouldn't  cost  us  anything  except  our  debt. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  31,  1939] 

Canal   AtrrHoiUTiEs    Appbehensive   or   Pacific    Attack — Galapagos, 

Cocos  Islands  Beli£\-ed  Essential  roR  Defensk 

(By  Alice  Rogers  Hager) 

Panama  Citt.  C.  Z.,  July  31. — Grave  concern  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  from  the  Pacific  side,  in  the  event  of  any  general 
war  in  which  the  United  States  would  be  involved  is  being  expressed 
here  as  a  result  of  lack  of  support  in  Washington  for  the  Lundeen 
bill  to  lease  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands,  off  the  Panamanian 
coast. 

The  consensus  here  In  the  Canal  Zone  paints  a  graphic  and 
startling  picttire  of  the  sudden  damage  to  the  locks  and  canal 
power -control  points  that  could  be  achieved  in  the  event  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  from  the  west,  with  the  consequent  severing  of  this 
American  lifeline. 

"The  dawn  attack"  has  become  an  obsession  down  here.  On  the 
east  Nature  has  provided  the  long  chain  of  Islands  of  the  West 
Indian  group  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  fortify  enough 
bases  there  to  make  It  virtually  impossible  for  an  enemy  fleet  or  its 
planes  to  attack  the  Canal.  But  nothing  stands  between  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  and  the  entire  west  coast  of  North  and 
South  America  except  Hawaii,  and  Hawaii  could  be  Isolated  or 
simply  neglected  by  an  enemy  fleet  steaming  along  the  Equator. 

COTTLO  STRIKE  SUDDENLY 

In  nn  ocean  the  size  of  the  Pacific  such  a  fleet  could  move  secretly 
toward  Panama,  bring  its  aircraft  carriers  and  supporting  ships 
within  the  short  distance  of  500  miles  under  cover  of  dswkness.  and. 
at  the  proper  moment,  launch  its  planes  with  their  deadly  burdens 
so  that  they  would  be  In  striking  position  over  the  Canal  at  dawn 
before  the  American  forces  had  any  warning  of  their  approach. 

To  offset  this  danger,  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
that  would  authorize  the  leasing  of  bases  on  the  only  land  In  the 
entire  Pacific  adjacent  to  the  Canal,  and  also  at  appropriate  points 
within  a  1,000-mile  range  to  the  north  and  south  In  Central 
and  South  America.  This  would  give  a  protecting  range  of  1.000 
miles  In  all  three  directions,  with  intersecting  patrol  areas  that 
would  automatically  prevent  any  surprise  attacks.  The  ideal  loca- 
tions for  such  land  ba.<«s  would  be  along  the  coasts  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Canal  at  the  correct  distances, 
and  for  seaplane  bases  and  radio  stations  in  the  Galapagos  and 
Cocos  groups. 

With  the  present  feeling  of  cordial  cooperation  between  the 
Central  and  South  American  nations  and  the  United  States,  ob- 
servers here  say  that  the  institution  of  such  bases  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  governments  in  question  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection to  ihemselves.  It  Is  felt  by  those  In  authority  In  the 
Canal  Zone  that  outlying  bases  In  the  Pacific,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Atlantic,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Canal's  safety. 

Lack  of  support  for  the  plan  Is  thought  here  to  be  due  to  a 
misconception.  In  following  out  Its  good-nelghlxsr  policy,  the 
administration  Is  believed  to  feel  that  any  move  to  attempt  to 
fortify  territory  adjacent  to  the  Canal,  even  on  a  purely  lease 
basis,  would  be  offensive  to  members  of  the  Lima  conference. 
The  policy  itself  and  the  general  moves  to  make  it  effective  are 
applauded  locally,  but.  In  this  Instance,  it  i«  generally  disagreed 
with. 


As  against  this  Washington 
close  fraternization  between 
Canal  and  the  United  States 
David  Stone,  commanding 
particular.  Is  credited   with 
job  in  promoting  better  undeifstandlng 
invited  to  come  to  Central 
by   their   presidents,    and    has 
officers  in  Panama. 


rlew,  there  Is  cited  here  the  recent 

heads  of  countries  close  to  the 

^rmy  officers  stationed  here.     Gen. 

ger  eral  of  the  Canal  Department,  In 

vlng  done  an  extraordinarily   fine 

He  has  been   repeatedly 

American  capitals  as  an  honored  guest 

in   return   entertained   their   high 


NO  fear  oi    land  attacks 


The  announcement  by  Colonibia 
prevent   by   force  of  arms,    if 
through  her  territory,  and  the 
action    in    requiring    Scadta. 
organize,  with  Colombians  at 
change  of  visits  between  the 

In  comparison   to  the  real 
the  Army  felt  concerning  the 
the    Canal.    General    Stone 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  lan< 
tries."  he  said,  "are  as  one  In 
the  safety  of  what  they  real^e 
as  ours.     They   know   how 
the  Canal  were  to  be  seized  by 
the    west.     And    they    also 
States   is   not   war,   but  the 
world  trade. 


a  few  da3r8  ago  that  she  wovild 
riecessary.   any  attack  on   the   Canal 
subsequent  practical  application  of 
German-owned    airline,    to    re- 
head,  are  attributed  to  an  Inter- 
armles. 
Worry  that   it  was  generally  known 
]  roximlty  of  German  flying  so  near 
this    writer    that    now    there    is 
attacks.     "The  neighboring  coun- 
thelr  friendliness  and  concern  for 
to  be  their  own  lifeline  as  well 
their  own  danger   would   be   If 
any  enemy  from  either  the  east  or 
that    the    aim    of    the    United 
drotection   of   a  peaceful   artery   of 


t  tie 
i  s 
tro 


to  d 


gr«at 


rea  llze 


MESSAGE  FdOM 

A  message  from   the   Hoase 
Calloway,  one   of   its   readifig 
House  had  passed  a  bill 
attempts  to  interfere  with 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guarc 
certain,  classes  of  aliens ;   1 3 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  th« 
purposes,   in   which   it   req|iested 
Senate. 


The  message  also  announ;ed 
his  signature  to  the  follow!  ig 
signed  by  the  President  pro 

S.  188.  An  act  to  provid; 
United  States  courts,  and 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  prov 
ment  with  respect  to  certa^ 
other  purposes. 


/idi! 


HOUSE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5138 >    to 
terfere  with  the  discipline 
Coast  Guard;  to  require 
of  aliens;  to  require  the 
enter  the  United  States; 
twice  by  its  title  and 
Judiciary. 


MESSAGES    FR<)M 

Messages  in  writing  frofi 
States  were  communicated 
of  his  secretaries. 


SERVIi  :e 


AMENDMENT     OF     CIVIL 

Mr.  NEELY  submitted  the 


The  committee  of  conference 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
bUl    (S.  281)    to  amend  further 
approved  May  29,  1930.  as  amended 
conference,  have  agreed  to 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from 
of  the  House  of  Representations 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
amendment  insert:   "That 
amended.  Is  amended  by 
beginning  with  paragraph   (g) 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  tl^ereof 

"■(g)   This  Act  shall  not  a 
house  Ser\-ice  as  come  within 
of  June  20.  1918.  entlUed  "An 
and  for  other  works  in  the  Lighthouse 
poses ',  nor  to  members  of  tht 
municipal  government  of  the 
employees  or  groups  of  empl<^ee: 
effective  date  of  this  Act 
benefits  of  the  Act  of  May  22 


July  31 


THE  HOUSE 

of   Representatives  by  Mr. 

clerks,   announced   that   the 

i.  R.  5138)    to  make  unlawful 

he  discipline  of  the  Army,  the 

;  to  require  the  deportation  of 

require  the  fingerprinting   of 

•United  States;   and  for  other 

the   concurrence    of    the 


enrolled!  bills  signed 

that  the  Speaker  had  aflBxed 
enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
tempore: 

for  the  administration  of  the 
or  other  purposes;  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  an  ease- 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 


I  ILL 


REFERRED 

make  unlawful  attempts  to  in- 

»f  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 

deportation  of  certain  classes 

fi4gerprinting  of  aliens  seeking  to 

for  other  purposes,  was  read 

to  the  Committee  on  the 


tte 


and 


ref e  rred 


THE    PRESIDENT 

the  President  of  the  United 
0  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 


RETIREMENT     ACT — CONFERENCE 
rtEPORT 


following  report: 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

he  House  of  Representatives  to  the 

the  ClvU   Service  Retirement   Act 

having  met,  after  full  and  free 

rec(^mend  and  do  recommend  to  their 

its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
and  agree  to  an  amendment  as 
]  roposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
3  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as 
out  all  of  that  portion  thereof 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the 
the  following: 
to  such  employees  of  the  Light- 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act 
Act  to  authorize  aids  to  navigation 
Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
police  and  fire  departments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,   nor  to  such 
s  as  may  have  been  before  the 
by  Executive  orders  from   the 
1  920,  and  amendments  thereof. 


sect  on 
strlli  mg 


P  'ly 
t  le 


excl  Lided 
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"  '(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  extended  by  Executive 
order,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to 
apply  to  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  In  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  "not  included  at  the  time  of  Its  passage.  The 
President  shall  have  power.  In  his  discretion,  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  In  the 
civil  service  whose  tenure  of  office  or  emplojnment  Is  Intermittent 
or  of  uncertain  duration. 

"  ■(!)  Any  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  Act  of  July  13,  1937 
(Public,  Numbered  206.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session),  applies 
who  has  failed  to  exercise  the  option  provided  thereby  to  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
may  exercise  such  option  within  six  months  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  2.  Strike  out  all  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as 
amended,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following,  eo  that  this  section 
shall  read: 

"  '(a)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  life  annuity,  terminable 
upon  the  death  of  the  annuitant  and  Fhall  be  composed  of  (1)  a  sum 
equal  to  $30  for  each  year  of  service  not  exceeding  thirty:  Prorided, 
Itiat  such  portion  of  the  annuity  shall  not  exceed  three-fourths  of 
the  average  annual  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation  received  by 
the  employee  dtirlng  any  five  consecutive  years  of  allowable  service 
at  the  option  of  the  employee:  nor  shall  such  portion  be  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  employee's  purchasable  annuity  as  prcided  In 
(2)  hereof;  and  (2)  the  amount  of  anntiity  purchasable  with  the 
sum  to  the  credit  of  the  employee's  Individual  account  as  provided 
in  section  12  (a)  hereof,  together  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  compounded  on  June  30  of  each  year,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  clvll-servlce  retirement  and  disability  fund  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  set  forth  in  tables  of  annuity  values  by  the 
Board  of  Actuaries. 

"'(b)  The  total  annuity  paid  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  avfrage  annual  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensa- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $1.6(X)  j)er  annum,  received  by  the  employee 
during  any  five  consecutive  years  of  allowable  service  at  the  option 
of  the  employee,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service,  not 
exceeding  thirty  years,  and  divided  by  forty. 

'"(c)  Any  employee  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  may  elect  to 
receive.  In  lieu  of  the  life  annuity  herein  described,  an  increased 
annuity  of  equivalent  value  which  shall  carry  with  It  a  proviso  that 
no  unexpended  part  of  the  principal  upon  the  anntiltant's  death 
shall  be  returned. 

"  '(d)  Any  employee  retiring  under  the  provisions  erf  section  1  of 
this  Act  may  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  elect  to  receive  In  lieu  of 
the  life  anntiity  described  herein  a  reduced  annuity  payable  to  him 
during  his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his  death  payable  to  his  bene- 
ficiary, duly  designated  in  writiiig  and  filed  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  during  the  life  of  such 
beneficiary  (a)  equal  to  or  (b)  60  per  centum  of  such  reduced 
annuity  and  upon  the  death  of  such  surviving  beneficiary  all  pay- 
ments shall  cease  and  no  further  annuity  shall  be  due  or  payable. 
The  amounts  of  the  two  annuities  shall  be  such  that  their  combined 
actuarial  value  on  the  date  of  retirement  as  determined  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  be  the  same  as  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
single  life  Increased  annuity  with  forfeiture  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion: Proi-ided,  That  no  election  in  lieu  of  the  life  annuity  provided 
herein  shall  become  effective  In  case  an  employee  dies  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  retirement,  and  in  the  event  of  such 
death  within  this  period,  such  death  shall  be  considered  as  a  death 
in  active  service. 

"  '(e)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  all  periods  of  service  shaU  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  section  5  hereof,  and  the  annuity  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  multiple  of  twelve. 

"  '(f )  The  term  "basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation,**  wherever 
used  In  this  Act,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  all  bonuses,  allowances,  overtime  pay,  or  salary, 
pay,  or  compensation  given  in  addition  to  the  base  pay  of  the  posi- 
tion as  fixed  by  law  or  regulation.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  add  the  following:  "The 
time  limitation  for  execution  of  claims  for  retirement  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  may  be  waived  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  cases  of  employees  who  at  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  or  within  six  months  thereafter,  are  adjudged  mentally 
Incompetent,  but  the  application  In  such  cases  must  be  filed  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
restoration  of  any  such  person  to  competency  or  the  appointment 
of  a  fiduciary  whichever  is  the  earlier.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
person  heretofore  separated  from  service  application  may  be  filed 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

*"(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  6  of  such  Act  of  May  20. 
1930,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  the  medical  examination  showing  such  re- 
covery" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  medical  examination  showing  such  recovery".' 

"Sbc.  4.  The  following  paragraph  shall  be  inserted  alter  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended: 

"  'Any  employee  may  at  his  option  and  tinder  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deposit  addl- 
tionad  sums  in  multiples  of  $25  but  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  per 
annum  of  his  annual  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation,  for  service 


rendered  since  Axigust  1.  1920,  which  amount  toother  with  Interact 
thereon  at  3  per  centum  per  anntim  compounded  as  of  June  90 
of  each  year,  shall,  at  the  date  of  his  retirement ,  be  available  to 
purchase,  as  he  shall  elect  and  In  accordance  with  siKh  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  ClvU  Service  CommisaKm 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries.  In  addition  to  the 
annuity  provided  by  this  Act.  an  annuity  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  civil -service  retirement  and  disability  fund  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  set  forth  In  tables  of  annuity  value*  by  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  based  on  an  Interest  rate  of  4  per  centum.  In 
the  event  of  deAth  or  separation  from  the  service  of  such  employee 
before  becoming  eligible  for  retirement  on  anntiity,  the  total 
amount  so  deposited  with  Interest  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
poimd.d  on  June  SO  of  each  year  shall  be  refunded  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1.  1»40." 

And  the  Hotise  agree  to  the  ptirie. 

M.  M.  KEXI.T, 

W.    J.    BULOW. 

Ltxm  J.  FRAznm, 

Uanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  Ramspttk, 
Jenhincs  RAtrooLm, 
EorrH  NouisE  Bocxas. 

Managers  on  the  Dart  of  the  Hout. 

The  report  was  a'ireed  to. 

PROGRAM  FOR  riNANCINC  RKCOVERABLE  EXPENDnTTRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  hL.  President.  I  have  an  amendment  on  the 
desk  which  I  should  like  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated  by  the  clerk  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  17,  line  25,  before  the  period. 
It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  lliat  such  loan  shall  be  made  on  an  amortization  basis 
by  means  of  fixed  annual  or  semiannual  installir.euta.  or.  if  such 
basts  be  deemed  unsulted  to  the  loan,  on  some  other  basis,  which 
shall  require  payment  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  principal  and 
the  entire  accrued  interest  each  year  during  the  life  of  the  loan; 
except  that  the  agency  may,  If  It  deems  it  advisable,  waive  the 
requirement  for  principal  payment  dtirlng  the  construction  i>eriod 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 

from  Michigan  that  I  have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 

ilt  carries  out  the  real  purpose  by  making  provision  for  annual 

payments  in  an  amount  sufQcient  to  amortize  the  loan  during 

the  period.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  heaid  on  it;  but  if  there  is 
any  objection.  I  \\ill  be  very  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown].  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  I  should  like  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"Act",  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  except  that  loans  from  such  sum  shall  be  made 
available  to  corporations  and  other  organizations,  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  charitable,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, or  hospital  purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual,  to  the  same  extent  and  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  that  such  loans  are  made  Available  to 
municipalities  and  other  public  bodies." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  vrill  state  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  educa- 
tional Institutions  which  are  nonprofit  corporations,  which 
are  dedicated  entirely  to  educational  purposes,  and  which 
provide  no  profit  to  any  shareholder  or  Interested  indi- 
vidual or  corporation,  to  make  loans  from  the  P.  W.  A. 
fund  that  is  provided  by  this  bill. 

I  have  in  mind  a  specific  case  that  makes  me  interested  in 
It  personally,  that  of  the  University  of  Miami,  In  Miami. 
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Ha.  That  Institution  Is  supported  to  the  extent  of  15  per- 
cent of  its  revenue  from  pi^lic  taxation,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  revenue  is  derived  from  donations  by  interested  per- 
sons and  from  the  revenues  that  come  into  the  school 
from  its  student  body. 

Heretofore  that  institution,  however  worthy  Its  need  or 
however  sound  its  credit  may  have  been,  has  not  been 
eligible  to  get  the  benefit  of  P.  W.  A.  loans,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  45  percent  of  the  money  was  being  given 
to  the  institution  and  naturally  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  want  to  establish  the  precedent  of  making  a  donation 
to  any  applicant  which  was  not  a  public  borrower. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER  May  I  finish  the  sentence,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill  there  Is  no  money  being 
given  away.  This  is  entirely  money  that  is  loaned.  I  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  such  an  institution  might  not  be 
eligible  for  a  loan;  yet,  under  the  language  of  this 
P.  W.  A.  amendment,  it  is  provided  that  only  those  can  make 
loans  under  this  section  who  could  have  made  loans  under 
the  P.  W.  A.  Since  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  old  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  these  loans.  I  thought  that  the 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  make  a  difference  in  eligibility. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  bill,  as  written,  provides  for  the 
Public  Works  Administration  "$350,000,000  for  loans  for  proj- 
ects of  the  character  heretofore  authorized  to  be  financed  by 
loan  or  grant,  or  both,  by  the  Federal  Elmergency  Admin- 
tratlon  of  Public  Works  vmder  title  n  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act." 

Under  title  II  of  that  act,  provision  is  made  for  any  proj- 
ects of  the  character  heretofore  constructed  or  carried  on 
either  by  public  authority  or  public  aid,  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  general  pubUc.  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  as  amended,  in 
paragraph  3  It  is  provided  that  such  subsection  shall,  for 
such  purpose,  be  held  to  include  loans  for  the  construction 
or  completion  of  hospitals,  the  construction  of  which  is 
partly  financed  from  public  funds. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  proposition  is  already 
covered  in  the  pending  act.  by  reference  to  the  provisions  in 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  covers  any  other  such  projects,  I  doubt 
very  seriously  whether  the  pending  act  ought  to  be  expanded 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  heretofore  the 
Institution  to  which  I  liave  referred  has  been  forbidden  to 
make  any  loans,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  small  part  of  its 
revenue  was  derived  from  public  taxation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  were  denied  grants,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  make  loans.  They  probably  did  not  accept  the 
loan  because  they  were  denied,  under  the  law,  the  right  to 
obtain  grants. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  that  is  the  interpretation  the  majority 
leader  places  upon  this,  very  weU. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  amendment  would  just  be  repeating 
what  is  already  In  the  law. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  If  you  will  allow  me.  I  shall 
discuss  two  or  three  other  subjects. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  with- 
draw the  motion? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  withdraw  it.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Very  well. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  at  the  proper 
place  the  following: 

Sbc.  — .  Section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Corporation  Is  further 
authorized  and  empowered,  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  as  the  Corporation  may  determine,  to  make  loans  to 
port  districts  to  aid  In  refunding  or  refinancing  Indebtedness 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  Improve- 
ment or  maintenance  of  a  port  or  harbor." 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  that  amendment  Is  for  the 
piUTX)se  of  making  it  possille  for  loans  to  be  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Cor  x)ration  to  port  districts.  I  am 
satisfied  that  under  existirg  law  such  authority  does  not 
now  exist.  I  am  sure  Senators  know  there  are  in  this 
country  a  good  many  port  iistricts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  local  interests  and  that  later,  perhaps,  the  port 
development  has  been  takei  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  has  been  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government: 
but.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  the  port  district  and  riaintained  it.  a  large  obligation 
was  left  upon  the  local  interests.  In  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.,  we 
have  a  very  glaring  examplejof  such  a  situation.  The  people 
were  anxious  to  establish  a  larbor  to  serve  not  only  the  East 
Coast  but  the  whole  centn  1  section  of  Florida.  The  port 
authority,  consisting  of  onl^  about  1.100  people,  undertook 
the  task  of  creating  a  port  district,  and  spent  two  or  three 
million  dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  deep-water  develop- 
ment. Subsequent  to  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
took  over  the  port,  and  th(  Federal  Government  has  been 
maintaining  it.  TTie  port  authority  has  been  in  very  serious 
need  of  some  refinancing  ab  lity. 

All  this  amendment  wculc  do  would  be  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  port  district  to  appl  r  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  to  submit  i  5  case,  and,  if  it  showed  a  good 
case,  to  make  a  loan  or  to  I  e  eligible  to  receive  a  loan. 

I  see  no  objection  that  ar  yone  can  have  to  including  this 
applicant  in  the  list  of  those  eligible  for  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  loans. 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  Presider  t,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion already  has  that  autho'ity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  the  authority,  and  even  the  P.  W.  A.  has 
the  authority,  to  make  loans  to  port  districts  for  construction 
of  any  Improvements  they  i  lay  wish  to  make,  but  they  have 
no  authority  to  make  loans  to  refinance  old  debts  that  have 
not  been  paid. 

With  all  due  respect  to  mj  friend  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
I  do  not  think  that  either  I  he  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  the  P.  W.  A.  s  lould  be  given  authority  in  this 
bill,  which  is  designed  to  )ring  about  the  employment  of 
unemployed  in  this  countrj,  to  go  down  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  refu  id  existing  local  debts.  We  have 
never  authorized  any  agenc;  r  to  do  that,  with  respect  to  any 
city,  county,  or  State.  The  whole  theory  of  this  legislation, 
P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.,  and  a '  all  these  activities,  has  been  to 
give  emplo3Tnent  to  idle  mei  i  during  this  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  give  employment  to  Idle  men  by 
paying  off  an  old  city  debt  or  an  old  port  debt  or  any  old 
debt  that  has  been  incurred  by  a  local  subdivision  or  by  a 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  start  along  such  lines  we 
shall  be  going  beyond  the  ]  lurposes  of  this  bill  and  beyond 
soimd  finance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  PresidJnt.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  pnpose  to  offer  as  an  additional 
amendment  the  one  involviig  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  have  author- 
ity to  refinance  the  outstand  ng  indebtedness  of  political  sub- 
divisions. In  a  moment  I  ihall  discuss  that  subject  in  its 
larger  view. 

I  was  not  altogether  clear  in  my  statement,  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  vfould  have  understood  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  refinancing  cf  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  port  districts,  and  not  ne  v  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  1  ke  to  ask  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  thinks  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
would  have  that  authority? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preside  it,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  authority  to  buy  the  obligations  of  any 
State,  county,  or  city,  on  a  self -liquidating  basis;  but  that 
is  under  the  authority  of  s;ction  5  (b)— what  is  known  as 
the  Glass  amendment;  anc  that  applies  only  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  project. 
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I  read  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  R.  F.  C: 

Answering  your  question  No.  4: 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  unusued  authority  to 
Issue  additional  obligations  can  provide  funds,  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  are  com- 
piled with,  for  non-F^ederal  public  works  of  a  seU-liqxildating 
nature. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  following  facts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  says  they  do  not  have  to  be  new  projects; 
it  may  be  any  obligations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  call  attention  to  the  language  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  referred.  The  Senator  construes  a  letter 
which  was  written  to  him  by  the  R.  P.  C,  and  which  appears 
on  page  10040  of  the  Record,  in  the  following  language: 

Answering  your  question  No.  4: 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Ocwporatlon's  tmused  authority  to 
tasue  additional  obligations  can  provide  funds,  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  are  coxa- 
plled  with.  Xor  non -Federal  public  works  of  a  sell -liquidating 
nature. 

Of  course,  as  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree,  this  is  not 
a  self -liquidating  project,  because  it  has  already  been  con- 
structed, and  the  Army  has  taken  it  over  and  is  operating 
it.  But  the  district  still  has  the  burden  of  the  outstanding 
obligation,  so  it  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  district  that 
the  taker  of  the  securities  would  be  getting. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  sure  the  paragraph  referred  to 
relates  to  section  5  (d)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Act,  which  provides: 

Sfc.  5d.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
economic  stability  of  the  country  or  encouraging  the  employment 
of  labor  the  Corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered,  under  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine, to  make  loans  to,  or  contracts  with.  States,  municipalities, 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States,  with  public  agencies  and 
instnimentalities  of  one  or  more  States,  municipalities,  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  States,  and  with  public  corporations,  boards, 
and  commissions,  to  aid  in  financing  projects  authorised  under 
Federal,. Btate,  or  municipal  law. 

So  that  it  is  limited  to  loans  to  aid  in  the  financing  of 
projects;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  repayment  of  out- 
standing existing  debts,  either  of  a  State,  city,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision,  or  of  any  other  public  body,  was 
contemplated  by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  statute,  be- 
cause that  would  not  be  a  project. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  arrived  at  the  same  decision  at  which  the 
leader  arrives,  and  I  rather  wish  that  he  and  I  were  wrong 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  were  correct;  but  I  was  not 
clear,  and  for  that  reason  I  wanted  the  Senate  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  call  attention  now  to  a  political  subdivision 
which  has  an  outstanding  indebtedness  that  is  more  than  it 
can  pay.  There  is  Just  one  of  two  things  that  district  can 
do:  It  can  either  go  into  bankruptcy,  which  is  ix)ssible.  I 
think,  under  the  existing  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act.  or  its 
taxpayers  can  continue  to  struggle  under  a  burden  of  tax 
which  they  are  not  able  to  bear  without  impeding  the  developH 
ment  of  the  community, 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.    I  assume  this  would  be  a  rcfimding  operation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  other  words,  the  district  would  Issue  new 
bonds  and.  from  the  proceeds,  take  up  the  old? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Exactly.  This  is  the  way  It  works  out  in 
practice.  Under  the  existing  municipal  bankruptcy  law  it 
is  possible,  in  the  case  of  a  political  subdivision — and  I  hope 
that  when  we  pass  an  amendment  now  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar it  will  be  possible  in  the  case  of  some  additional  political 
subdivisions,  for  example,  a  coxmty — if  it  does  have  a  burden 
of  debt  which  it  cannot  reasonably  pay.  for  51  percent  of 
its  outstanding  creditors  to  come  into  court  and  file  a  plan 
of  composition,  "nien  the  Federal  court  will  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  application.  The  Federal  court  may  then  enter- 
tain a  proposed  plan  erf  composition,  which,  of  course,  al- 
ways contemplates  a  reduction  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 


ness of  the  political  subdivision.  After  fun  cxaminatioa 
of  that  plan  of  composition,  if  66^j  percent  of  the  aSccted 
bondholders  or  creditors  approve  of  the  plan  of  composi- 
tion, and  the  F>ederal  court  finds  it  is  a  fair  plan  of  compo- 
sition, the  Federal  coiut  has  authority  to  put  the  plan  of 
composition  into  effect. 

In  that  way  it  is  possible  for  political  subdivisions  to  dis- 
charge outstanding  indebtedness  that  is  more  than  they  can 
reasonably  and  practically  pay.  Yet  the  whole  matter  is 
handled  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  51  percent 
of  the  creditors  are  required  to  make  application  before  the 
court  will  have  jurisdiction,  and  662,3  percent  are  required 
to  give  their  approval  before  the  covul  can  act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  allow  these  people  to  at  least  apply  to  the  R.  F.  C. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper].  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  ' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  another  amendment 
to  offer,  which  I  send  to  the  desk- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  the  following  new  section: 

Bbc  — .  The  first  sentence  of  section  6d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  "to  aid  In  financing  pfojccta  authorlaed 
under  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  law",  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  aid  In  refunding  or  reOnanclng  indebtedness  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  incurred." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment.  If  agreed 
to.  would  make  possible  the  refinancing  of  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  political  subdivisions.  The  amendment  Is 
broad  enough  to  include  any  kind  of  special  tax.  school  or 
road  district,  also  to  Include  a  coimty  obligation  or  • 
municipal  obligation. 

A  few  nunutes  ago  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out  that  the  authority  to  make  these  loans  under  the 
R.  P.  C.  would  not  aid  In  the  construction  of  projects.  I 
differ  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  I  know 
from  personal  experience  in  my  State  that  there  are  a  great 
many  municipalities  in  this  country  which  have  reached  the 
limit  of  tlieir  capacity  to  put  up  their  part  of  the  payment 
for  a  W.  P.  A.  project.  I  know  that  there  are  cities  in  my 
State  which  are  already  pledging  their  delinquent-tax  certifi- 
cates in  order  to  get  the  money  to  put  up  their  share  ot 
W.  P.  A.  projects  in  that  State.  In  one  of  the  cities  that  is 
in  that  situation  financially  there  are  over  5.000  unemployed 
people  within  its  limits  trying  to  get  Jobs.  I  went  with  the 
mayor  of  that  city  to  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  begged,  almost  on  bended  knees,  for  the  privilege  of 
boiTOWtng  enough  money  on  their  delinquent-tax  oertifVcates 
to  get  some  money  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
projects. 

If  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  a  municipality  or  of  a  county,  if  they  get  them- 
selves in  better  condition  financially  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  they  then  would  be  in  position  to  contribute 
to  the  construction  of  W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  in  that  very 
direct  way  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  projects  which 
would  give  jobs  to  unemployed  In  this  country. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KINO.  Does  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  of- 
fers bail  out  a  nimiber  of  persons  who  are  not  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  bankruptcy  measure  which  we  have  had 
before  the  committee  and  which  is  now  on  the  calendar? 
Is  not  the  Senator  trying  to  take  advantage  of  cities 

Mr,  PEPPER,  ^ot  necessarily,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KING.  And  have  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  bill 
utilized  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  some  of  the  banltrupt 
cities  in  the  Senator's  State? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No.  Let  me  tell  how  this  would  work  out. 
In  my  Bute  the  Everglades  Drainage  Distilct  wnhraw 
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about  12  or  14  different  counties.  It  has  an  outstanding 
indebtedness  cf  something  like  twelve  or  fourteen  million 
dollars.  It  cannct  possibly  pay  that  debt.  No  private  lender 
is  going  to  lend  money  to  that  district,  no  bank  can  afford 
to  lend  money  to  it.  But  the  R.  F.  C.  has  said  to  the  dis- 
trict, since  they  are  eligible  by  specific  provision  of  law  to 
apply  to  the  R.  F.  C,  "We  will  lend  you  as  much  as  40  cents 
on  the  dollar  cf  your  outstanding  Indebtedness."  That  does 
not  contemplate  municipal  bankruptcy,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind. 

If  the  creditors  of  that  district  will  be  agreeable  to  take  40 
cents  on  the  dollar,  then  the  creditors  get  their  money,  the 
district  gets  out  from  imder  a  debt  which  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly pay  otherwise,  the  taxpayers  get  out  from  under  a 
burden  that  is  more  than  they  can  bear,  and  the  district 
progresses,  making  new  improvements,  spending  money,  giv- 
ing jobs.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  beneficent  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  R.  P.  C,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  political 
subdivision  cannot  at  least  apply  to  the  R.  P.  C.  and  have  its 
case  Judged  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  all  considered, 
just  as  drainage  districts  can  apply.  I  know  that  the  R.  P.  C. 
has  saved  my  State  from  bankruptcy  by  making  it  possible  for 
drainage  districts  to  apply  to  the  R.  P.  C.  and  get  help  from  it. 

Mr.  KINO.  I  am  sure  it  has  rot  saved  it  from  bankruptcy, 
because  representations  were  made  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  a  short  time  ago.  There  were  very  large  sums 
of  which  the  taxpayers  were  seeking  to  escape  the  payment, 
and  we  were  considering  a  bill  to  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  plan  of  composition  authorized  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  contemplates  that  the  creditors  will  be 
paid  off.  If  the  court  says  that  a  plan  of  composition  is  fair, 
if  66%  percent  of  the  creditors  of  the  political  subdivision 
agree  to  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  the  district  wants 
to  apply  to  the  R.  P.  C.  to  get  the  cash  to  pay  off  its  outstand- 
ing obligations  and  put  money  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors 
and  get  the  district  in  a  better  financial  condition,  who  is 
hurt? 

Mr.  KINO.  The  Senator,  then,  desires  to  extend  the  power 
Which  the  R.  P.  C.  now  has? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  KINO.  As  I  understood  the  Senator,  application  had 
been  made  to  the  R.  P.  C,  and  the  R.  P.  C.  was  willing  to 
extend  credit  to  the  extent  of  40  percent. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  using  that  as  an  analogy.  Under 
the  existing  law  drainage  districts  can  apply  to  the  R.  P.  C, 
and  I  was  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
law  we  i>assed  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  am  asking  now  that  other 
political  subdivisions  may  have  the  same  privilege  drainage 
districts  have  to  file  applications  with  the  R.  P.  C. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  without  desiring  to  take  the 
Senator's  time.  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  views  expressed  by 
our  leader  with  respect  to  not  extending  the  authority  of 
these  organizations  should  be  adhered  to,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  present  suggestion  or  any  other  suggestion  to 
expand  and  increase  this  authority.  I  shall  follow  our 
leader. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  I  do  not  see  how  the  amendment  will  do 
any  harm.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
things  we  can  do.  because,  after  all,  we  are  trying  to  help 
the  people  of  the  country.  If  we  can  do  something  which 
will  help  the  taxpayers  of  a  given  city  or  county,  without 
the  Government  losing  anything,  why  should  any  objection 
be  made?    So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida   I  Mr. 

PXPPEKl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  offer  another  amendment  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  I^GisLATiv*  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
ixtsed  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  — .  Section  6d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act.  M  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  aentence 
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thereof  the  following  new  sertence:  "The  Corporation  is  further 
authorized  and  empowered,  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  as  the  Corporatioi    may  determine,  to  make  loans  to 


public  bodies  authorized  to  Incur 
to  aid  In  refunding  or 
hereafter    Incurred    for 


public-school  districts  or  othe  ■ 
Indebtedness  for   publlc-schoo     purposes, 
refinancing    Indebtedness    heittofore    or 
public-school   purposes." 

Mr,  PEPPER.    Mr.  Pres  dent.  Senator  Robinson  and  I, 
before  his  lamentable  deatji,  were  the  Joint  authors  of  an 

exactly  what  is  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  that  is  to  say,  to  vest  in  the  R.  P.  C.  the  power 
and  authority  to  receive  applications  from  public-school 
political  subdivisions  for  tie  purpose  of  refinancing  their 
outstanding  indebtednesses  or  obligations.  If  Senators  are 
not  willing  to  extend  thes«  powers  to  all  political  subdivi- 
sions, it  seems  to  me  they  would  be  willing  to  extend  them 
to  political  subdivisions  whi^h  are  responsible  for  the  public- 
school  systems  of  this  country.  I  know  there  is  not  a  Sen- 
ator in  this  Chamber  in  jivhose  State  there  is  not  some 
public-school  district  which  is  laboring  under  a  burden  of 
outstanding  indebtedness  issued  for  some  worthy  purpose  in 
connection  with  education,  which  It  cannot  properly  pay. 
and  every  one  of  those  districts  is  looking  for  some  method 
of  relief  so  that  it  can  re  luce  the  obligation  of  the  tax- 
payer, the  burden  of  the  tixpayer's  debt,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  itself  in  such  a  fiscal  condition  as  to  render  better 
school  service  to  the  people  of  the  community  and  section. 

So  I  cannot  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  giving  to 
school  districts  the  same  privileges  that  already  have  been 
given  to  drainage  districts.  Are  school  districts  and  public 
education  less  deserving  of  consideration  than  drainage 
districts  or  drainage  object  ives?  These  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  drainage  distri  :ts,  3  or  4  years  ago.  and  all 
over  the  country  drainage  iistricts  have  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  the  R.  P.  C.  help  anc  assistance.  Now  I  propose  that 
public-school  political  sub<  ivisions  shall  have  authority  to 
come  before  the  R.  P.  C.  and  explain  their  situation,  and 
offer  it  good  security  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
borrow  enough  money  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  refund  or  refinance  the  r  outstanding  public  obligations. 
So  while  the  Senator  may  oppose  extension  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
authority  in  the  other  casiss  I  have  enumerated,  I  hope  he 
will  not  oppose  It  in  the  case  of  the  school  districts,  which, 
as  we  know,  all  over  the  ;oimtry  are  laboring  under  bur- 
dens of  debt  which  in  maiiy  cases  are  more  than  they  can 
properly  bear. 

I  wish  the  Senator  fron:  Kentucky  would  give  his  atten- 
tion to  that  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pr'sident,  the  Senator  is  now  seek- 
ing to  have  the  Federal  i]rovemment  bail  out  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  gone  into  debt  heretofore. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  he  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  is  it  not  a  worthy  purpose? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  ma  '  be  a  worthy  purpose,  but  the 
theory  of  the  pending  legislation  is  to  provide  jobs  and  we 
do  not  give  anyone  a  job  by  simply  paying  an  old  school 
debt  which  was  entered  liito  before  the  P.  W.  A.,  or  the 
W.  P.  A.,  or  C.  C.  C,  or  "I.  H  Q."  [laughter]  were  ever  formed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  would  reduce  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  school  districts  and  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers,  l|  ask  whether  that  would  not  pro- 
vide substantial  help? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh.  It  would  help  the  taxpayer,  but  it 
would  not  give  a  human  b;ing  a  job,  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  proposed  legislation 

If  my  prpposal  makes  for  better  financial 
help  the    people  in   the    school 


Mr.  PEPPER, 
conditions,   would   it    not 
district? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  tint  the  help  is  so  indirect.  The 
help  would  be  by  way  of  iayment  of  old  debts  which  have 
been  made  10  or  15  years]  ago.  The  purpose  would  not  be 
to  start  a  jwoject  or  to  ralieve  unemployment.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  pa3mient  of  an  old  debt  like  that  may  indi- 


rectly give  some  men  Jobs 

Mr 
R.  P. 


5  very  remote. 
PEPPER.    Is  the  S<  nator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
C.  has  made  loans    o  drainage  districts  to  refinance 


their  outstanding  obligations? 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  That  was  for  the  i)urpose  of  mak- 
ing them  able  to  reclaim  lands  which  they  are  not  able  to 
sell,  so  that  fanners  can  continue  to  own  and  use  the  prop- 
erty in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  development  of 
land.  In  those  cases  del>ts  are  owed  by  individual  fanners 
to  drainage  districts.  "Rie  Senator's  proposal  is  entirely 
different.  I  would  not  vote  for  any  amendment  which  would 
authorize  the  R.  F.  C.  to  loan  money  to  a  State,  or  county,  or 
city,  or  political  subdivision  to  pay  old  debts  which  were 
created  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  R.  P.  C. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ttie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  for  a  yea-suad-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  NEGOTIATIONS   BY   AMERICAN   CITIZENS   WITH 
MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  CONCERNING  OIL  SAIXS 

.Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  President,  I  present  a  resolution  and 

request  that  it  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  resolution  will  be 

read. 
The  Chief  Clerk   read   the   resolution    (S.  Res.   174),   as 

follows: 

Wheeraa  various  editorials  and  news  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished In  the  dally  press  frcwn  time  to  time  cooceming  the 
activities  of  certain  American  citizens  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment In  connection  with  the  Mle,  barter,  or  exchange  of  Mexican 
oil:  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  expropriation  of  certain  American-owned  oil 
properties  by  the  Mexican  Government,  such  activities  of  American 
citizens  are  at  vital  importance  to  the  American  pubUc  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  Intimated  that  such  activities  might  be 
construed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Criminal  Code:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  Senators,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of  any  and  aU 
negotiations  carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  or  any  oOclal  thereof,  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  oil  produced  on  American-owned 
prop>erty  expropriated  by  the  Mexican  Government,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  such  editorials,  news  articles,  or  other  state- 
ments made  In  connection  with  such  negotiations  are  tnie  and 
whether  any  criminal  statute  has  been  violated.  The  committee 
shaU  report  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Its  investigation,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, If  any,  for  necessary  legislation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  EUbcommlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to 
employ  clerical  end  other  assistance,  to  require  by  subpena.  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  make  such 
investigations,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  stich  testimony, 
and  to  inctir  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  ccnnmlttee. 

Mr.  NEKLY.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  prompt  action 
I  request  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRIDGES,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  understand  to 
which  committee  the  Senator  requested  the  resolution  to  be 
sent. 

Mr.  NEELY.  To  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let  the  Chair  state  the 
parliamentary  situation-  The  resolution  deals  with  a  siib- 
stantive  matter,  and  should  be  first  referred  to  a  committee 
having  charge  of  substantive  matters  of  that  nature.  It 
should  be  referred  to  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Chair,  I  request  that  the  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  would  ordinarily  go  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  first,  and  then  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate,  and,  without  obJecUon.  it  is  so  referred. 


Mr.  GUFrarX".  Mr,  President.  I  sincerely  hope  when  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
comes  to  a  vote  it  will  be  adopted.  I  assure  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I  want 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  investigation  it  is  possible  to 
make  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

THE  SITTATION  IN  THE  PAR  EAST 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  whether  or  not  it  Is  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  now  know  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  on  Wednesday.  A  considerable  amo>unt  of 
business  has  piled  up  on  us  dining  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill;  and  at  this  time  I  cannot  foresee  a  recess  over 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  frcnn  Kentucky,  I  wish  to  give  notice  at  this  time 
that  when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Wednesday,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  floor,  I  shall  discuss 
the  far-eastern  situation,  and  will  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  floor  at  that  time. 

PEOGRAM  FOR  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2864)  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recover- 
able expenditures;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  21.  The  third  proviso  of  the  third  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  5  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  "•350,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "♦500.000.000." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  explain  the 
Eunendment.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  pending  bilL  It 
amends  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  which 
provides  a  limitation  of  1350,000,000  for  making  loans  to 
railroads  for  all  purposes. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  left  only 
$80,000,000  of  the  $350,000,000.  The  amendment  is  offered 
after  conferring  with  Mr.  Jones  and  others  connected  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  lending  agency 
of  which  he  was  the  head  until  recently.  I  am  advised  that 
this  extra  authorization  Is  needed.  It  does  not  increase  the 
total  authorization  of  loans  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  It  does  not  increase  the  t>orrowing 
power  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  any  re- 
spect. It  merely  authorizes  it  to  use  another  $150,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  $350,000,000  which  it  now  has  the  authority 
to  loan  to  railroads  for  general  purposes. 

I  have  consulted  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler  1, 
who  offered  the  motion  the  other  day  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision for  railway  loans  on  equipment;  and  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  increase  of  this  amount.  I  have  also  conferred 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft],  and  also  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AusTiNl,  and  others  who  I  thought  might  be  Interested. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  present  limit  on  the  authority  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  making  loans  to 
railroads? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Three  htmdred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  before  me  a  list  which  has  Just  been 
received  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  show- 
ing that  loans  to  the  extent  of  $763,000,000  have  been  made 
to  the  raih-oads;  and  out  of  the  $763,000,000,  $215,000,000  has 
been  repaid. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  some  of 
those  loans  were  made  before  Congress  Inserted  the  limita- 
tion of  $350,000,000  now  carried  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  total?  This  report  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  CorjxDration  Is  dated  July  15,  1939. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  seen  the  report.  I  wUl  say 
that  out  of  the  $350,000,000  limiution  which  Congress  in- 
serted in  the  law  after  loans  had  been  made  to  the  rail- 
roads under  the  general  authority  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
CorporaUon  has  loaned  aU  except  $80,000,000.  It  has  a  back- 
log of  only  $80,000,000  left  for  loans  under  this  limitation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Am  I  to  understand  from  the  Senator  that 
the  amendment  has  no  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Wheeler]? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  None  whatever.  The  amendment  only 
amends  the  original  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act 
by  Ufting  the  ceiling  for  railroad  loans  within  its  general 
authority  and  within  its  borrowing  and  lending  power. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  PoLLrrrE  In  the  chair) . 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  proviso  nows  reads  that  the 
total  amount  of  loans  and  commitments  to  railroads,  receiv- 
ers, and  trustees,  and  for  purchases  and  guaranties  of  obliga- 
tions of  railroads  imder  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  shall  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  $350,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  loans 
and  commitments  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  act.  That  is  the  provision  which  is  to  be  raised  to 
$500,000,000. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Under  that  provision  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  may  loan  not  only  on  equipment  trust 
certificates  but  on  the  general  bonds  of  railroads. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  may  make  the  same  type  of  loans  it 
is  now  making,  and  has  made. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  apart 
from  the  question  of  method,  not  only  does  the  amendment 
propose  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  made 
to  railroads  on  equipment  trust  certificates,  the  other  method 
of  approaching  which  was  voted  down,  but  also  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  may  make  loans  to  rail- 
roads which  are  not  even  as  good  as  equipment  trust  loans, 
In  greater  amount. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  mere  fact  that  the  section  author- 
izing new  loans  and  leasing  arrangements  under  the  ma- 
chinery proposed  to  be  set  up  was  stricken  out  had  no 
effect  whatever  upxan  the  authority  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  the  kind  of  loans  it  has  been 
making.  The  argument  was  made  in  behalf  M  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  provision  of  the  bill  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  could  now  make  such  loans;  that  it 
could  borrow  the  money  and  make  the  loans  just  as  it  has 
been  doing,  and  that  the  proposed  section  was  unnecessary. 
All  the  amendment  does  it  to  raise  the  amount,  within  the 
total  limitation  which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration can  use  for  the  making  of  the  same  sort  of  loans 
hereafter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Raising  the  $350,000,000  does  not  in  any 
way  raise  the  total  borrowing  power  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  does  not.  It  has  no  effect  on  it 
whatever, 

Mr  KING.    Mr,  President,  vrHl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether 
or  not  the  vote  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  was  an  expres- 
sion adverse  to  giving  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion the  right  to  extend  further  credit? 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  No.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  main  objection  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  the 
other  day.  as  urged  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
other  Senators,  was  that  it  might  put  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  into  the  equipment  business.  Those 
who  objected  to  that  section  of  the  bill  thought  it  might 
authorize  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  go 
out  and  buy  old  equipment,  referred  to  as  Junk,  and  to 
■lake  leases,  which  it  does  not  have  the  power  to  do  today; 
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Corporation  an  additional 
loans  it  has  been  making; 
between  that  principle  and 


and  the  argument  was  made  that  under  the  present  law 
the  Reconstruction  Finance|  Corporation  has  the  authority 
to  make  all  the  loans  necessary  for  equipment,  provided  the 
money  is  available. 

This  amendment  merely  ^ives  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

um  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
d  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
e  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  striking  out  the  provisiob  for  leases,  purchases,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  KING.  One  further  question:  Did  the  information 
which  the  Senator  has  rec<  ived  confirm  the  view  that  the 
Government  is  justified  in  making  additional  loans  by  rea- 
son of  the  precarious  cone  ition  of  the  railroads,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  that  the  Government  might  not  be  paid 
back  the  loans  which  were  advanced? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  si  y  to  the  Senator  that  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned  the  information  I  have  received 
through  the  channels  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration convinces  me  that  the  additional  authority  would 
be  properly  exercised  and  would  not  involve  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  dangerous  extension  of  its  loans  to  railroads. 

Mr.  KINiG.  I  regret  verj'  much  that  it  is  felt  necessary 
to  increase  the  authority;  and  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten;  pore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  I  send  to  the  desk  another 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentui  ky  will  be  stated. 

The  CraEF  Clerk.  At  thi  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  to  rea(  1  as  follows: 

if  tlie  Reconstruction  France  Cor- 

lereby  further  amended  by  deleting 

rom  the   second  paragraph   thereof 

therefor  the  words  "June 


a  jprcved   January   31.   1935    (49   Stat., 
a|nended   by   deleting   frona   the    first 
1945,"  and  substituting  therefor  the 


thorizing  more  liberal  loans 
imcertainty,  and  there  is 
whether  it  was  possible  to 


Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  5  (d) 
poration  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
the  words  "June  30,  1939." 
wherever  they  appear  and  sukstituting 

30.  1941." 

(b)   Section  3  of  the  act 
ch.   2.   pp.    1-2).    is   hereby 
sentence  thereof  "January  31. 
words  "January  31,  1935." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  amend- 
ments in  one.  When  the  C  lass-Steagall  Act  was  passed  au- 
to small  business  there  was  some 
now  some  uncertainty,  as  to 
continue  to  make  such  loans  be- 
yond June  30,  1939.  The  :  leconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion has  assumed  that  it  c  mid  do  so,  but  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  uncertainty  the  ame  ndment  merely  provides  for  June 
30.  1941.  instead  of  June  30    1939. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  Presiden ;,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator  speaking  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  authority? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  authoi  ity. 

As  to  the  other  amendment,  under  the  law  as  It  now  is 
maturities  for  loans  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion may  not  extend  beyon  i  June  30,  1945.  In  view  of  the 
existing  situation  It  is  felt  tl  lat  the  time  ought  to  be  extended 
10  years,  to  June  30,  1955,  so  that  it  may  make  loans  with 
maturities  up  to  that  time. 

Those  two  amendments  are  amendments  of  the  existing 
Reconstruction  Finance  Coixjration  Act  and  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  bill  or  the  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senate  r  does  not  wish  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  io  expire  on  July  1,  1941? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.     The  Senat<ir  proposes  to  extend 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  thit  does  not  affect  the  length  of 
the  maturities.  Even  un(  er  the  present  law  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  may  make  loans  up  to  1945, 
However,  in  view  of  the  pxovisions  in  the  bill  providing  for 
the  furnishing  ot  funds  tc  R.  E.  A.  and  to  the  P.  W.  A., 
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and  the  additional  fimds  which  may  be  available  to  railroads, 
it  is  felt  that  the  maturity  date  ought  to  be  extended  so 
that  the  Reconstnjction  Finance  Corporation  will  not  have 
to  engage  altogether  in  short-term  loans. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  confused 
conditions  economlcaDy  as  well  as  industrially  and  politically, 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  unwise  to  grant  the  extension  called 
for  by  the  amendment.  If  In  the  next  2  or  3  years,  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  situation  becomes  so  imperative 
as  to  call  for  an  extension  of  the  maturity  period,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  steps.  As  I  said,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  view  of  the  confused  economic  and  poUtical  situation 
today  In  our  own  country  as  well  as  throughout  the  world 
we  ought  not  to  make  commitments  so  far  in  the  future.  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  under  the 
present  limitations,  even  if  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration made  loans  to  railroads  for  equipment  and  todE 
equipment  bonds  and  trusts,  it  could  make  such  loans  for  only 
6  years,  whereas  the  whote  discussion  the  other  day  with 
respect  to  this  matter  was  to  the  effect  that  it  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  make  loans  over  the  period  which  might  compre- 
hend the  life  of  the  equipment  itself;  so  the  Government 
would  not  lose  anything.  This  other  extension  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  R.  F.  C.  may  provide  for  longer  loans  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  imder  which  it  is  now  operating 
and  under  the  authority  which  it  will  have  under  the  pending 

bill. 

Mr.  KING.  I  still  adhere  to  the  view  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed. The  arguments  made  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
railroad-equipment  amendment  was  before  the  Senate,  would 
not  be  applicable. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  will  say  that 
before  the  report  was  made  on  this  bill  the  committee  adopted 
these  two  amendments.  The  R.  F.  C.  also  had  one  or  two 
others  about  which  there  was  some  confusion,  and,  in  order 
to  straighten  out  all  of  them,  I  withdrew  the  entire  list  of 
amendments:  but  these  two  amendments  now  pending  were 
adopted  imanlmously  by  the  committee  while  it  had  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  KING.  That  merely  Indicates  that  the  committee  is 
not  infallible.  I  think  it  made  a  mistake,  and  I  think  it  would 
make  a  mistake  if  we  reafffrmed  the  position  which  the 
conmiittee  then  took. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  sunendments  were  not 
given  very  serious  thought  in  the  committee;  they  were  pre- 
sented at  the  very  last  moment  on  the  last  day.  But  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, why  the  R.  P.  C.  came  to  the  Congress  and  had  sev- 
eral provisions  extended  earlier  in  the  session.  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  did  not  ask  at  that  time  to  have  this 
provision  atwut  loaning  to  municipalities  extended  that  is 
now  sought  to  be  extended.  Is  there  smy  reason  why?  Did 
they  intend  heretofore  to  give  up  that  power  and  allow  it 
to  expire? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  situation  was  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  one  in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment.  TTiey 
thought  they  were  asking  and  obtaining  the  extensions  re- 
ferred to,  but  since  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1939,  there  has  arisen  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
act  whicii  Congress  passed  did  actually  extend  the  time. 

This  is  simply  to  clear  up  that  uncertainty  and  provide 
what  they  thought  they  were  getting  when  these  amend- 
ments were  offered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
applied  for  it  before.  TTiey  probably  could  have  gotten  it 
earlier  in  the  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  they  did  not  do  so  is  no  reason 
why  the  amendment  should  be  rejected  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Barkley  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr,  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  tendered  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  on  the  clerk's  desk,  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  veterans'  preferences.  I  should  like  to  have  It  read  from 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chut  Clerk.  At  the  end  ot  the  bill  it  is  proi>osed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Smc.  That  section  16  (b)  of  Public  Resolution  No.  24.  ap- 
proved June  30.  1939.  be  amended  by  inserting  aft«r  the  worda 
"excepting  veterans."  the  following  words:  "the  wives  of  unem- 
ployed veterans,  and  the  widows  of  veterans." 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  relief  act  passed  heretofore  during  the  session.  It 
deals  with  the  necessity  for  removing  from  employment  on 
works  projects  various  kinds  and  certain  types  of  relief 
workers.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  veterans. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  extend  that  exception  to 
Wives  of  unemployed  veterans  who  may  be  unemployed  and 
to  the  widows  of  veterans.  It  does  not  affect  the  act  but  is 
an  attempt  to  extend  to  widows  of  veterans  who  may  be  in 
that  category,  or  the  wives  of  unemployed  veterans,  the 
preference  we  have  given  to  veterans  themselves.  I  think 
it  is  a  logical  amendment,  because  if  a  veteran  himself  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  and  is  sick,  is  flat  on  his  back  and 
not  able  to  work  and  is  otherwise  qualified,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  his  wife  should  not  enjoy  that  preference  which 
is  intended  to  affect  the  veteran's  family.  If  we  give  the 
veteran  a  preference,  obviously  if  he  is  unemplosred,  broke, 
and  hungry  his  wife,  if  she  is  able  to  work,  might  well  enjoy 
that  preference  and  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  advantages 
that  we  have  given  to  the  war  veteran. 

I  submitted  this  amendment  to  a  number  of  Senators, 
including  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ma- 
lonetJ.  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DANAHEt], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  expressed  some 
interest  in  It.  I  think  It  can  be  adopted  without  doing 
violence  to  anything  we  have  done  before.  | 

Mr.  MALONEY  rose. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  have  offered  and  had  read  and  am  asking 
for  a  vote  on  an  amendment  dealing  with  the  exemptions 
to  veterans  which  I  showed  to  the  Senator  3  or  3  days  ago. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BONK     I  have  concluded.  ' 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  shame  to  permit  an  exemption  to  veterans  and  then 
deny  the  same  exemption  to  the  widows  of  vet«tms.  There 
are  not  many  of  them,  and  the  need  is  certainly  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  a  widow.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  very  worthy  and  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  probably  merely 
a  handful  of  pe<H)le.  comparatively,  are  involved  In  this 
amendment,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  justice, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  ought  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

The  FRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone].  | 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment, 
which  I  submit  and  ask  the  Chair  to  cause  to  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
Stated. 

Tlie  Chief  Clekk.  On  page  4.  line  17,  it  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  no  loan  shall  be  made  In  ezoeas  of  $10,000,000  for 
any  such  project. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  this  particular  amend- 
ment applies  to  the  P.  W.  A.  situation.  It  would  impose  a 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  the  taxpayers'  contingent 
liability  which  could  be  allocated  to  a  given  project.    Since 
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there  are  a  good  many  projects  of  the  character  heretofore 
authorized  to  be  financed  by  loans  or  grants  or  both,  as 
described  In  section  4,  subsection  2,  on  page  4.  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  on  the  extent  of 
the  authorization  which  we  are  turning  over  to  a  bureau. 
Because  of  its  desirability  the  amendment,  which  was  dis- 
cussed, by  the  way  in  the  committee,  with  the  assurance 
at  that  time  that  further  thought  and  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  matter,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
take  it  up.  It  is  self-evident  in  its  purpose  and  aims,  and 
requires  no  further  explanation.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
prevail,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  give  us 
assurance  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  need  for 
fixing  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  may  be  loaned  for 
any  project.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be  any 
projects  involving  $10,000,000.  but  assuming  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  might  want  to  borrow  money  to  help  construct  a 
subway — a  project  which,  I  understand,  they  are  consider- 
ing— the  adoption  of  the  amendment  might  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  city  of  Chicago  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

It  might  also  be  that  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance. 
In  order  to  perfect  its  street  and  highway  systfims,  might  want 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  o:  the  East  River 
Ot- somewhere  else,  and  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
Inlght  make  it  impossible  for  that  kind  of  a  transaction  to  be 
financed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any  $10,000,000  project  will 
be  approved,  but  certainly  if  a  municipality  is  in  a  position 
to  make  such  an  Improvement  as  I  have  described,  and  de- 
sires to  make  application  for  it  on  its  merit,  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  have  the  right  to  do  so,  without  being  prevented  by 
Inserting  such  a  limitation  as  now  proposed. 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  such  project;  my  State  is  not 
interested,  and  will  not  be,  and  probably  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  are  not  interested;  but  there  are  com- 
munities that  may  be  able  to  finance,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a 
project  that  might  reach  this  limitation.  If  so,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  P.  W.  A.  authorities  should  be  handicapped  in 
making  loans  of  that  character. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  any  of  these  communities,  but  cer- 
tainly the  authority  heretofore  granted  the  P.  W.  A.  has 
sever  been  abused,  and,  under  this  smaller  available  expen- 
diture for  loans  only,  no  grants  being  involved,  certainly  we 
cannot  expect  that  it  will  be  abtised  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  concede  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  previously 
been  any  abuse  by  P.  W.  A.,  but  we  have  a  brand  new 
Administrator  and  will  not  be  operating  on  a  45-percent 
equity  which  the  State  or  municipality  itself  puts  up.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a  100-percent  loan,  and  the  net 
result  will  be  that  someone  in  an  ofBce  in  Washington,  if 
he  chooses,  may  allocate  the  whole  hundred  million  dollars, 
or  the  whole  $350,000,000,  to  one  project. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  know  it  is  absurd;  I  know  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  think  of  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  was  going  to  say  that. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  though, 
why  the  Administrator  could  not  allocate  $50,000,000  of  the 
people's  money  if  there  were  no  restriction  on  its  use. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator  knows,  as  he  said, 
that  that  sort  of  pajTnent  would  be  ridiculous;  he  heat  me 
to  it  in  sajring  so,  but,  nevertheless,  that  does  not  justify  us 
in  assimiing.  now  that  we  are  only  making  loans  and  no 
grants,  now  that  we  have  only  $350,000,000  available  for  loans 
Instead  of  $1,400,000,000.  or  $800,000,000.  as  has  been  carried 
In  previous  appropriations,  the  Administrator  is  going  to  nm 
wild  and  make  loans  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars 
or  of  the  entire  $350,000,000.  These  will  be  the  same  type  of 
loans  that  have  been  made  up  to  now.  If  the  city  of  Chicago 
or  the  city  of  New  York  or  some  other  city  desired  to  make  a 
loan  to  enable  it  to  improve  its  subway-transportation  facili- 
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ties,  I  do  not  see  why  it  St  ould  not  have  the  right  to  make 
application  and  let  the  Adjninistrator  determine  whether  it 
would  be  wise. 
Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  Preiident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield, 

Mr.  WAGNER.  As  a  ma  ;ter  of  fact,  there  have  been  some 
very  worth-while  projects  thich  cost  more  than  $10,000,000 
upon  which  applications  f(  r  loans  were  granted.  The  Tri- 
Borough  Bridge  is  one;    ^e  mldtown   tunnel   is   another; 

ich  has  become  such  a  notable 
ere  have  been  many  very  de- 
act,  have  been  so  good  that  the 
e  loan,  but  it  has  been  sold  to 


the  loan,  took  the  obligations, 
(he  obligations  were  sold  to  the 


the  bridge  in  California 
improvement  is  another, 
sirable  projects  which,  in 
R.  F.  C.  no  longer  holds 
the  public. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  ma 
the  work  was  done,  and 
public. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  oblgations  were  sold  to  the  public, 
and  in  the  meantime  men  were  employed  and  material  was 
purchased  in  different  sections  of  the  country  which  bene- 
fited business  tremendousl;  . 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  Ft  sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  nc  t  the  one  to  yield,  as  I  have  not 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  The  c  Istlnguished  Senators  who  have 
been  occupying  the  floor  ha  /e  been  entertaining  me  with  such 
a  number  of  instances  tha;  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not 
true  that  there  have  been  i  45-percent  grant  and  a  55-per- 
cent equity  held  by  the  be:  rowing  agencies  in  each  of  those 
instances. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  know  that  the  California  loan  was  a 
straight  loan.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  permit 
me,  I  shall  inform  the  Serator  from  Cormectlcut  that  loans 
have  been  made  up  to  $4)0,000.000,  as  to  many  of  which, 
such  as  the  California  project,  which,  I  think,  was  a  $60,000,- 
000  loan,  the  bonds  have  b!en  sold  to  the  public.  The  loans 
originally  made  by  the  F;deral  agency  were  so  successful 
that  only  forty  millions  of  bonds  remained  with  the  R.  F.  C. 
The  remainder,  $350,000,0)0  worth,  have  been  sold  to  the 
public  and  gladly  purchas(d,  at  a  premium,  too,  to  the  Re- 
construction finance  Corpjration. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  conclude,  I  should  like 
to  state  that  under  this  amsndment,  several  of  those  projects 
could  not,  without  Government  aid,  have  been  started,  and 
under  this  amendment  Goi  ernment  aid  could  not  have  been 
given. 

Mr^  DANAHER.  Mr.  P-esident,  the  situation  previously 
obtaining  under  the  law  1  s  not  the  situation  here.  Under 
this  set-up  we  are  going  to  authorize  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  tiansfer  to  this  Corporation  or  to 
the  P.  W.  A.,  upon  the  dire  ition  of  the  President,  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  allocated.  There  is  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us.  It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  lin  itation  of  the  amount  of  contin- 
gent liability  that  the  Gov(  rnment  is  undertaking. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  th<  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Danaher 1 . 

The  amendment  was  reje  cted. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  Ihe  proper  place  in  the  bill  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following; 

Subparagraph  (a>  of  sectlai  25  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939  is  hereb  r  repealed. 


Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr,  President 
ment  is  to  remove   one   ( f 
think  was  ever  perpetrated 
addition,   in   conference,   (if 
Federal  theater  projects  a; 
ministration  program.    Wl  at 
make  the  Federal  theatri(al 
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the  greatest   injustices  that  I 
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the   provision   prohibiting   the 

part  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 

this  amendment  proposes  is  to 
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from  the  W.  P.  A.  as  any  other  projects.  This  amendment 
does  not  give  the  Federal  theater  projects  a  preferred  place, 
and  neither  does  it  put  them  in  a  position  of  ineligibility  for 
any  W.  P.  A.  funds.  Before  any  W.  P.  A.  funds  could  be 
used  for  the  theaters  they  would  have  to  be  sponsored 
locally,  and  25  percent  of  the  State  funds,  of  course,  as 
the  bill  now  provides,  would  have  to  be  made  available  to 
the  W.  P.  A.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  W.  P.  A,  to  sponsor  its  own  theater  projects  or  to  pro- 
ceed on  its  own  Initiative  with  the  theater  projects,  as  was 
possible  before  the  present  provision  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Holt]  and  others  had  some  criticism  which  they 
conscientiously  urged,  believing  certain  things  to  be  un- 
wholesome and  not  in  the  public  Interest,  in  coimection  with 
the  theater  projects  of  the  W.  P.  A.  I  think  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  a  few  others 
interested  In  the  subject  that  if  the  Federal  theaters  are 
permitted  to  operate  in  the  future,  as  the  music  projects  and 
the  arts  projects  and  the  other  projects  of  that  character 
are  permitted  to  operate,  with  local  sponsorship,  with  the 
local  people  putting  up  the  same  proportion  of  the  theater 
projects'  costs  as  for  the  music  projects'  costs,  and  the  like, 
there  will  be  a  different  management  of  the  theater  projects 
in  the  future.  In  other  words,  I  know  that  that  splendid 
lady,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  who  has  heretofore  headed  the  theater 
projects,  believes  so  conscientiously  in  the  projects  and  in 
the  merits  of  the  program  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  her  per- 
sonal desire  to  be  associated  with  it,  and  even  the  personal 
remuneration  that  she  has  derived  from  it,  and  will  com- 
pletely detach  herself  from  it,  in  order  that  the  program, 
which  has  done  so  much  good  in  this  country,  may  have 
an  opportimity  to  operate  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  statement  made  in  1937  by 
Lt.  Eugene  M.  McGilicuddy,  of  the  Juvenile  aid  bureau  of 
the  crime  prevention  bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department    He  said; 

I  have  found  that  crime  prevention  and  art  are  very  closely  re- 
lated. For  proper  guidance  and  education,  we  have  sent  many 
thousands  of  our  children  to  see  Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Theater  productions.  V7e  feel  It  has  done  a  lot  for  them. 
Taking  a  child  once  to  a  real  theater  play  did  more  good  for  him 
than  taking  him  100  times  to  the  movies.  Movies  do  not  stimulate 
the  chUd's  Imagination  In  the  way  your  productions  do.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  75  percent  of  the  15.000  children  a  week  handled  by 
us  did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  as  the  real  theater  existed. 
•  •  •  Many  delinquents  or  potential  delinquents  can  be  reached 
through  athletics.  But  some  children  cannot  be  reached  through 
these  sports.  It  Is  the  theater  or  the  parks  which  have  an  appeal 
lor  that  type  of  child.  Thanks  to  the  W.  P.  A.  art  program,  the 
opportunity  to  Indulge  his  creative  Instincts  has  been  affcrded  this 
class  of  child.  Without  the  aid  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  Its  arts  program 
the  Police  Athletic  League  could  not  function.  We  havent  the 
funds. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  should  like  to  read  a  list  of  the  spon- 
soring organizations  of  the  various  theater  projects  over  the 
country — 263  social  clubs  and  organizations.  264  welfare  and 
civic  organizations,  271  educational  organizations,  95  religious 
organizations,  21  organizations  from  business  and  Industry, 
16  mass  organizations,  66  trade-unions,  82  professional 
unions,  17  costumers'  unions,  29  fraternal  organizations,  and 
15  political  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  theater  has  not  only  produced 
the  greatest  number  of  religious  plays  ever  presented  by  any 
producing  group  in  the  country,  but  it  has  also  undertaken  a 
wide  variety  of  original  research  productions  in  the  field  of 
religious  drama. 

The  productions  have  included  such  distinguished  pres- 
entations as  the  American  premiere  of  Eliot's  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  in  New  Yoi*:  Sierra's  Holy  Night,  in  Chicago: 
Hauftman's  Bethlohem.  In  Maine;  La  very  "s  Monsignor's 
Hour,  in  New  Orleans;  Obey's  Noah,  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle;  Bach's  Within  These  Walls,  In  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans;  OTfelll's  Days  V/ithout  End,  in  Denver;  Lavery's 
First  Legion,  in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  annual  cycles 
of  Christmas  miracle  and  morality  plasrs  which  have  been 
performed  from  coast  to  coast,  on  the  steps  of  churches. 


libraries,  public  buildings,  and  even  from  the  platforms  of 
trucks,  which  have  taken  the  Christmas  story  frcm  one 
block  to  ancther  in  much  the  same  fashion  the  strolUng 
players  of  old  went  fnxn  place  to  place. 

Particularly  significant  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  theater 
in  religious  drama  is  the  unsolicited  comment  of  the  Catholic 
Herald  of  London,  which  declared  in  a  recent  review  of  the 
theater's  record:  | 

In  such  a  plan  as  the  American  one  seems  to  He  a  real  na- 
tional theater  serving  both  a  living  culttire  and  a  living  people, 
representing  no  one  group  and  no  one  claaa  either  artlstlcaUy 
or  pollUcally — a  people's  theater  tn  fact. 

I  should  like  to  have  permission  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  authors  whose  plays  have  been  performed,  and 
while  there  were  a  few  plays  that  were  referred  to  by  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  will  say  that  some  of  the 
plays  which  were  criticized  as  objectionable  were  given 
before  the  program  came  under  national  supervision  and 
control.  But  In  the  list  of  plays  given  will  be  found  seme 
of  the  best  dramas  available  in  the  world  of  culture  today. 
The  question  of  whether  they  were  given  creditably  or  not 
by  the  performers  Is  attested  by  the  attendance  that  was 
enjoyed  wherever  the  performances  were  given. 

Do  the  Members  of  the  Senate  realize  that  the  real  story 
of  the  plays  produced  by  Federal  theater  has  not  been 
told  them?  Do  they  realize  that  Federal  theater  has  pro- 
duced an  extensive  religious  cycle  of  early  nativity  and 
miracle  plays;  that  it  has  produced  a  great  classical  series, 
including  plays  by  Euripides,  Plautus,  Marlowe.  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Lope  de  Vega,  Moliere,  Sherica, 
Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Labiche.  Ibsen,  Wilde,  Tolstoy,  Chekov, 
Dion  Boucicault,  Shaw,  and  O'Neill? 

Does  the  Senate  realize  that  the  majority  of  plays  by  Fed- 
eral theater  are  those  of  accredited  and  successful  drama- 
tists? Since  one  of  the  Senators  on  this  fioor  dragged  up  and 
ridiculed  a  dozen  plays  out  of  the  entire  1.200 — plays  done  on 
small  projects,  before  there  wtis  national  control  of  the 
projects — I  insist  on  writing  into  the  Record  at  least  a  partial 
list  of  American  dramatists  who  have  been  proud  to  have 
their  plays  done  by  Federal  theater. 

This  list  includes  George  Abbot,  George  Ade.  Zoe  Akins, 
Maxwell  Anderson.  Anthony  Armstrong,  Frank  Bacon,  Fred 
Ballard,  Philip  Barry.  Emjo  Basshe,  Lewis  Beach,  David  Be- 
lasco,  Michael  Blankfort,  Guy  Bolton.  Ann  Preston  Bridges, 
George  H.  Broadhurst,  Porter  Emerson  Brown.  Charlotte 
Chorpenning,  George  M.  Cohan,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  E.  P. 
ConkJe,  Marc  Connelly,  Barry  Conners.  Frank  Craven.  Rachel 
Crothers,  Owen  Davis,  Paul  Lawrence  Dimbar,  Philip  Dun- 
ning, Frank  B.  Elser,  John  Emerson,  Edna  Ferber,  Clyde 
Fitch,  Martin  Flavin,  Rose  Franken,  Zona  Gale.  Virgil  Gcd- 
des,  William  Gillette,  Susan  Glaspeil,  Montague  Glass.  James 
Gleason.  Michael  Gold.  Paul  Green,  Harry  Wagstafl  Gnbble, 
James  Hagan,  Theresa  Helbum,  Lillian  Hellman,  James  A. 
Heme,  Avery  Hopwood,  Sidney  Howard.  Hatcher  Hughes, 
Talbot  Jennings,  Larry  E.  Johnson.  George  Kaufman,  Pat- 
rick Kearney,  George  Kelly,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Sidney 
Kingsley,  Charles  Klein,  Alfred  Kreymberg,  Lawrence  Long- 
ner.  Ring  Lardner,  Emmet  Lavery.  John  Howard  Lawson, 
Sinclair  Lewis.  Anita  Loos,  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackaye, 
Elizabeth  McFadden.  Albert  Maltz.  Max  Marcin.  Don  Mar- 
quis, Alan  Landon  Martin.  Margaret  Mayo,  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent MiUay,  John  Moflet.  James  Montgomery.  Christopher 
Morley,  Kenyon  Nicholson.  J.  C.  Nugent,  CUlford  Odets, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Paul  Osborne.  John  Howard  Pajnae,  Paul 
Peters,  Channing  PoUock,  Robert  H.  Powell.  William  W. 
Pratt,  Samson  Raphaelson,  Daniel  Reed.  Mark  Reed.  Elmer 
Rice.  Lynn  Riggs,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  George  Scar- 
borough, Edgar  Selwyn.  Irwin  Shaw.  Robert  Sherwood. 
George  Sklar,  Winchell  Smith,  Samuel  and  Bella  Spewack, 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele.  James  A.  Sterne,  Donald  Ogden  Stew- 
art, Austin  Strong,  Barry  and  Leona  Stavis,  Booth  Tarklng- 
ton,  Sophia  Treadwell,  Bayard  Veiller,  Lula  Vollmer.  James 
Warwick.  John  Wesley,  Percival  Wilde,  Thon^on  Wilder. 
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This  list  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wide  diversity 
and  high  standards  of  subject  matter  of  the  plays  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  New  York  theater  project,  which  was  referred  to, 
there  were  four  plays  about  to  be  given  when  the  Federal 
theater  project  was  forced  to  close  down.  These  plays 
were  chosen  by  the  school  Iwards  of  over  100  high  schools 
In  the  United  States  and  were  booked  continuously  through 
next  year.  These  plays  consisted  of  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  The  Rivals,  R.  U.  R.,  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  go  on  and  give  references  to  state- 
jnents  showing  the  recognition  which  has  been  given  to  the 
merit  and  the  virtue  of  the  Federal  theater  program.  There 
Is  no  possibility  of  longer  being  any  Communists,  if  there 
ever  were,  in  the  Federal  theater  program,  because  we  have 
an  airtight  provision  In  the  law  that  every  person  who  re- 
ceives benefits  from  the  W.  P.  A.  must  take  an  oath  that 
he  supports  and  adheres  to  and  believes  in  the  institutions 
which  are  characteristic  of  America.  I  submit  that  if  the 
lady  who  has  headed  this  program.  Miss  Flanagan,  has 
been  in  the  past  an  impediment  to  the  preservation  of  that 
great  work,  she  has  already  offered  to  get  out  voluntarily 
and  completely  dissociate  herself  from  that  program,  and 
let  It  be  reorganized  and  revised  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  above  question  by  the  most  critical  and  exact- 
ing Member  of  the  Congress. 

Why  can  we  prefer  orchestras  and  let  them  be  sponsored 
locally  and  receive  W.  P.  A.  contributions,  and  yet  not 
sponsor  the  theater?  Why  can  we  let  people  locally"  spon- 
sor an  arts  program,  and  yet  not  let  people  locally  sponsor 
a  theater  program?  Does  the  American  Congress  propose 
to  castigate,  as  the  only  unworthy  class  of  American  artists, 
the  people  who  are  dedicated  to  the  theater? 

I  see  sitting  before  me  the  able  Senators  from  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina,  who  I  happen  to  know  have  illustrious  nieces 
who  are  pursuing  careers  on  the  stage.  Are  they  to  be  pun- 
ished because  there  might  heretofore  have  been  someone  in 
the  program  who  wsis  not  satisfactory  according  to  someone's 
critical  judgment?  Are  all  the  others  of  the  7,000  performers 
to  be  criticized  as  unworthy  to  the  traditions  of  America,  and 
is  it  to  be  said  that  they  cannot  imder  any  local  sponsorship 
or  in  any  possible  case  enjoy  with  any  aid  whatsoever  from 
the  Federal  Grovernment  work  of  the  kind  they  have  chosen 
as  their  life's  vocation? 

Let  us  not  condemn  a  class  wrongfully.  If  a  barrel  has 
some  rotten  apples  in  it.  get  the  rotten  apples  out  of  the  bar- 
rel. If  there  is  a  rotten  apple  on  top  of  the  barrel,  get  it 
off.  I  say  that  Miss  Flanagan  has  done  a  wonderful  job  as 
supervisor  of  this  theatrical  program.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  very  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  In  his  criticism; 
but  I  do  not  criticiZ3  him  for  making  the  criticism.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  have  that  view  about  the  matter.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  same  right.  But  because  this 
lady  might  happen  to  be  objectionable,  are  7.000  who  have  no 
other  work  to  do  to  be  deprived  of  getting  a  W.  P.  A.  job  if 

le  project  is  sponsored  by  local  communities,  the  way  the 
music  and  arts  programs  are  sponsored?  I  say  it  is  unworthy 
to  catisgate  as  noble  a  class  as  there  is  in  the  country  as 
unworthy  of  their  Government's  consideration,  and  I  know 
that  on  reflection,  and  upon  assurance  that  there  will  be  given 
a  new  attitude  and  a  new  point  of  view,  new  scrutiny,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  this  program,  the  Senate  will  be  fair  enough 
to  submit  this  amendment  back  to  the  conference  and  let  the 
House  say  again,  in  view  of  these  assurances,  whether  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  let  the  communities  of  America  sponsor 
theater  projects  the  way  they  can  sponsor  other  projects 
which  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Works  Projects  Adminis- 
tration program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  amendment.  I  appreciate  the 
Interest  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  theater  situation. 
I  admire  his  tenacity  and  ability  In  presenting  it.  or  in 
presenting  anything  else  he  espouses.  But  this  is  the  situa- 
tion. If  we  are  trying  to  put  onto  this  bill  a  correction  of 
everything  someone  thinks  has  been  a  mistake  in  legislation 
enacted  heretofore,  we  not  only  win  not  reccgnize  the  bill 
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when  it  is  passed,  but  we  rill  not  get  any  legislation  of  any 
sort,  even  on  the  subject  a  tout  which  we  are  legislating. 

Tlfe  Senate  adopted  an  a  tnendment  continuing  the  theater 
project,  and  I  voted  for  it  when  it  was  before  us  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relief  bill.  It  went  to  conference,  the  House 
would  not  accept  it,  and  I  enow  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  thought  the  House  has  changed  its  mind  and  would 
accept  it  on  this  bill,  when  it  would  not  on  the  other.  ITie 
conference  report  was  presented,  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  with  the  amendment  stricken  out. 

We  had  l>ef ore  us  a  few  ( [ays  ago  the  prevailing-wage  pro- 
vision, and  because  the  Senate  did  not  desire  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  pending  bill,  becai  ise  it  would  complicate  the  situa- 
tion, and  perhaps  we  woul  i  get  neither  the  prevailing  wage 
nor  the  measure  now  pendi  ig,  that  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  amendment  the  Senitor  has  offered  can  be  offered  in 
connection  with  any  other  legislation,  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  legslation,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  with  all  his  enthusiasm,  and  ability,  and  de- 
termination, and  stick-to-i -iveness  on  any  proposition,  will 
not  urge  the  amendment  an  this  bill. 

I  sympathize  with  the  sit  iation  which  confronts  the  actors 
and  artists  of  the  countr;  ,  and  I  voted  for  the  provision 
when  it  was  before  us  on  i ,  previous  occasion,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  foreclose  myself  is  to  how  I  would  vote  in  the 
futiore;  but  I  am  sympathetic.  I  regret  that  it  was  elimi- 
nated; but  it  was  eliminated  by  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  meaiure  like  that  now  pending  should 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  omnipus  vehicle  upon  which  to  attach 
other  things  which  have  bien  rejected  heretofore.  For  that 
reason  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Under  t  le  rules  would  it  be  possible,  or 
would  the  Senator  think  it  inappropriate,  if  this  amendment 
were  withdrawn  now,  thj  t  it  might  be  offered  upon  the 
deficiency  bill  when  it  coities  along?  It  is  directly  related 
to  providing  jobs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  depmds.  It  would  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  and  the  Senator  of  course  could 
move  that  the  rule  be  suspended,  and  if  he  could  obtain 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspe  nd  the  rule,  if  the  point  of  order 
were  made,  he  could  ma  ce  it  in  order  on  the  bill.  My 
recollection  is  that  when  the  matter  was  up  before  it  waa 
adopted  by  an  overwhelmii  ig  vote, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Our  lealer  has  been  very  magnanimous 
about  this  matter,  and  whi  e.  of  course.  I  do  not  want  to  bind 
the  Senator,  if  I  may  dedui  :e  from  his  favorable  attitude  that 
he  would  not  be  one  of  the  most  belligerent  opponents  of  the 
amendment  if  it  is  presented  in  connection  with  another 
measure.  I  will  gladly  acquiesce  in  his  suggestion  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawi  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines 
16  to  25.  Inclusive,  on  pag?  13.  and  to  insert  "shall  become 
available  for  such  purposes  as  and  when  appropriated  by 
Congress";  and  on  page  18.  at  the  end  of  line  9,  to  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  ii  comma  and  the  words,  "and  the 
specific  sums  named  in  the  act  respectively  for  the  various 
agencies  administering  thii  act,  but  no  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended hereunder  without  appropriation  by  Congress." 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  explain  in  a  very  few 
words  the  piUT)ose  of  the  amendment. 

When  money  is  receive!  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
coming  from  whatever  soi  rce  or  raised  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  be,  that  money  siall  not  find  its  way  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  ut  til  Congress  has  made  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  to  take  it  out. 

We  have  before  us  a  bll  I  to  provide,  we  are  told,  a  sotmd 


method  of  financing.    We 


that  is  proposed.    The  o  irporation  specified  in  the  bill  is 


are  all  familiar  with  the  method 
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authorized  to  issue  bonds,  to  sell  them  to  the  public,  and 
to  deposit  all  of  the  proceeds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  any  other 
money  finds  its  way  into  the  Treasury. 

This  measure  then  provides  a  different  method  for  getting 
the  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  Through  all  our  history  the 
appropriation  bodies  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  had 
to  act  before  a  single  dollar  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  action  has  hsul  to  be  concurred  in  by  a 
majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

That  has  been  the  American  way  of  getting  money  out  of 
the  Treasury.    But  we  have  here  proposed  a  new  method. 

The  TTeastirer  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  receive  such  moneys  and  hold  the  same  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  &haU  order  to 
such  special  disbursing  accounts  with  said  Treasurer  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shaU  designate. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  I  have  explained,  is  to 
provide  that  when  this  money  gets  into  the  Treasury  it  can 
be  taken  out  only  in  the  normal  American  way,  and  that  is 
accomplished  by  the  two  parts  of  the  amendment  offered. 
First,  on  page  13,  section  11  now  reads: 

The  departments,  administrations,  and  agencies  for  which  funds 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  act  may  use 
such  funds  for  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  their  re^)ective  func- 
tions under  this  act  and  such  funds  ehaU  remain  avaUable  for 
such  purpoees  until  expended. 

All  the  remainder  of  that  section  is  eliminated,  so  that  if 
the  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  the  section  will  read: 

The  departments,  administrations,  and  agencies  for  which  funds 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  act  may  xiae 
such  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  respective  func- 
tions imder  this  act,  and  such  fxinds  shall  become  available  for 
such  purposes  as  and  when  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Then,  proceeding  to  the  other  part  of  the  amendment,  on 
page  18,  line  9,  section  19  now  reads: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
such  sxuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative  expenses  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  Insert  this  provision: 

And  the  specific  sums  named  In  the  act  respectively  for  the 
various  agencies  administering  the  act,  but  no  money  shaU  be 
expended  hereunder  without  appropriation  by  Congress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but,  with  the 
provision  covered  by  the  two  parts  of  the  amendment  inserted 
in  the  bill,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  many  who  must 
otherwise  oppose  the  measure  to  give  their  support  to  it.  I 
earnestly  urge  the  serious  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  could  with 
great  consistency  support  it  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebra^ca  ^ould  be  adopted,  because  we  might  as 
well  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  as  to  adopt  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

What  does  the  amendment  provide?  In  the  bill  as  it  was 
first  presented  to  the  committee  there  was  a  provision  for 
the  use  of  a  revolving  fimd.  It  was  proposed  that  when 
loans  made  by  various  organizations,  such  as  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  Public  Works  Administration,  were  repaid,  they 
shall  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  The  committee  refused 
to  include  that  provision.  So  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  stated: 

The  departments,  administrations,  and  agencies  for  which  funds 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  act  may 
Ube  such  funds  for  the  purpose 

And  so  on — 
until  expended. 

In  other  words,  there  is  $350,000,000  available  for  P.  W.  A. 
They  may  use  that  until  it  is  absorbed,  but  after  it  is  repaid 
they  cannot  use  another  dollar  of  it  to  make  new  loans.  It 
goes  back  into  the  Treasiuy.  The  Rural  Electriflcaticn  Ad- 
ministration was  authorized  to  lend  $500,000,000  to  farm 
cooperatives  to  estatriish  rural-electrification  facilities,  and 
it  is  availaUe  until  expended.    That  is  not  money  which  is 


going  out  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  money  that  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
respect  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  R.  E.  A, 
and  the  P.  W.  A. 

Let  us  suppose  that  projects  are  approved  under  the  Publio 
Works  Program  amounting  to  $200,000,000.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  sells  bonds  to  obtain  that 
$200,000,000  to  turn  over  to  the  P.  W.  A.  to  make  these  loans. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
not  a  project  could  be  begun  until  Congress  next  srear  some 
time,  after  we  come  back  in  January,  appropriates  the  money 
for  that  specific  purpose.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  an 
intelligent  and  able  man.  and  he  understands  all  the  impli- 
cations of  his  amendment. 

If  the  Farm  Security  Administration  desired  to  lend 
$100,000,000,  or  $50,000,000,  or  any  part  of  the  $600,000,000 
for  farm  tenancy  or  for  rural  rehabilitation,  it  could  go  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and  say,  "We  have  applications  for  loans 
amounting  to  $100,000,000.  We  may  have  some  more  later, 
but  we  have  applications  for  $100,000,000  now."  The  R.  P.C. 
could  sell  its  bonds  to  enable  these  new  loans  to  be  made,  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  were  not 
adopted.  But  under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  they  could  not  lend  a  dime.  The  entire  R.  E.  A. 
program  would  be  stopped  until  Congress  came  back  here 
and  made  an  appropriation,  not  out  of  money  put  into  the 
Treasury  by  taxes,  but  out  of  money  obtained  by  the  R.  F.  C, 
through  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public.  Not  a  single  coopera- 
tive in  the  United  States  coiQd  get  a  dollar  imtil  then. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  only  5  minutes.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  ask  me  to  j^eld.  If  I  have  any  time  when  I  get 
through,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  Public  Wortts  Adminis- 
tration. They  may  have  enough  projects  already  approved 
to  absorb  all  the  $350,000,000.  The  R.  F.  C.  may  sell  bonds 
in  order  to  obtain  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
however,  not  a  project  could  go  forward  until  Congress 
should  meet  again  and  appropriate  money  for  each  individ- 
ual project.  If  Senators  want  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
bill,  let  them  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Soiator  fr«n 
Nebraska.  If  Senators  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  let  them  vote 
against  It  on  the  roll  call  when  it  is  put  on  its  final  passage, 
but  do  not  kill  it  in  an  indirect  way  by  adopting  this 
amendment,  because  that  is  what  they  would  do. 

On  page  18  of  the  bill  we  provide  that  the  administrative 
expenses,  as  is  the  case  now  as  to  all  these  agencies,  shall 
under  the  authorization  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  But 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  might  make  sure 
that  his  amendment  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  bill,  he 
has  gone  over  to  the  last  page,  where  we  provide  for  the 
appropriation  of  administration  expenses,  and  added  lan- 
guage which  would  make  it  impossible  not  only  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  be  paid  under  the  language  of  the 
bin,  but  for  any  of  these  agencies  to  spend  a  dollar  on  any 
specific  project  unless  that  project  were  brought  here  on  the 
fioor.  threshed  out  in  Congress,  approved,  and  the  appro- 
priation made,  not  out  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  and  put 
into  the  Treasury,  but  through  the  sale  of  bonds  made  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GERRY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


i 


Adams 

Bridges 

Clark.  Mb. 

Oibeon 

Andrews 

Kvwn 

nonnally 

OUlfltte 

Austin 

Bulow 

Darahsr 

Ouffry 

BaUey 

Burke 

Davis 

Ourocy 

Bankhead 

Byrd 

Downey 

Rale 

Barkley 

Byrnes 

Blender 

Harrlarm 

BUbo 

Chvpsr 

Fmzler 

Batoh 

Bone 

Chaves 

George 

Hayden 

Borah 

CUrk,Idsbo 

Ocrry 

Benlnc 
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HU1 

McCarran 

Plttman 

Taft 

Holman 

McKrllar 

Radcllfle 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Holt 

Moloney 

Keed 

Thomas,  Utah 

Huf;hea 

M?ad 

Russell 

Town-send 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Miller 

Schwartz 

Truman 

JohiuoD,  Colo. 

Miuton 

Schwellenbach 

Tydlngs 

King 

Murray 

Sheppard 

Vandenberg 

La  Pollette 

Neely 

Shtpstead 

Van  Nuys 

Lee 

Norrls 

Slattery 

Wagner 

Lodge 

Nye 

Srnatiiers 

Walsh 

Lucas 

O'Mahoney 

Smith 

Wheeler 

Lundeen 

Pepper 

Stewart 

White 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-four  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  fMr.  Burke]. 

Mr.  TAFT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  a  colloquy  several  days  ago  in  respect  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thought  the  Senator  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  just  want  to  insert  a  matter  into  the  Record, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  the  floor,  and  I  can 
speak  only  once  on  this  matter.  I  regret  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  Senator  without  yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  interpreta- 
tion put  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
hardly  justified.  As  I  would  read  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska — and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  wish  he 
would  correct  me — it  simply  means  that  there  must  be  an 
appropriation  act  to  cover  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
1940.  The  R.  E.  A.,  for  instance,  always  has  had  $40,000,000 
appropriated  per  year,  and  the  amendment  provides  that  we 
must  appropriate  again  each  year  for  the  R.  E.  A.  the  s\im 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  finds  to  be  necessary 
for  that  particular  year.  It  does  not  have  to  cover  each 
separate  project,  does  it? 

Mr,  BURKE.  No.  The  provision  follows  the  customary 
practice  followed  since  the  Nation  was  established,  that 
before  money  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  and  spent 
there  must  be  an  appropriation.  Never  has  it  been  required 
that  an  act  of  Congress  shall  go  into  minute  detail,  but 
merely  that  the  department,  or  the  corporation,  in  this  case, 
must  represent  to  Congress  what  funds  it  wants  out  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  new  method  of  issuing  bonds  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government.  It  must  represent  to  Congress 
what  money  it  wants  for  R.  E.  A.,  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  or  anything  else:  and  the  appropriations 
committees   consider   the   matter  and  act  upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  amendment.  It  merely  re- 
stores what  has  always  been  the  accepted  financial  policy 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  wprds,  before  any  money  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  Tre&swryl^^ren^^pe  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Yes.  ;',■': .'!J\:,:''' 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  assume  such  an  appropriation  could  be  put 
in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  before  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  have  to  be  pretty  urgent  to  get 
in  the  one  that  is  expected  to  pass  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  TAPT.  As  I  understand,  it  is  urgent.  The  bill  has 
been  pushed  as  hard  as  it  could  be  pushed. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  meets  the 
really  fundamental  objection  to  the  bill.  It  proceeds  to 
prevent  the  bypassing  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
After  all  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  purp>ose  of  what  is 
left  in  the  bill — the  R.  E.  A.  and  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration— Is  to  avoid  coming  back  to  Congress  for  3  or  4 
or  5  or  6  years,  because  according  to  the  estimates  the 
$500,000,000  appropriated  to  the  R.  E.  A.  will  require  from 
8  to  10  years  to  spend;  and  during  that  time  the  agency  is 
entirely  relieved  from  the  compelling  force  of  coming  to 
Congress  every  year  and  showing  what  money  it  needs  for 
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the  next  year.  It  seems  t(  >  me  the  amendment  fully  meets 
the  requirements. 

Incidentally,  I  suggested  in  my  opening  speech  the  other 
night  that  I  doubt  very  m  uch  whether  the  procedure  pro- 
posed is  at  all  constitution  al.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Con;  titution. 

The  Constitution  says  t  lat: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  fi  cm  the  Treasury  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  ex  lendltures  of  all  pubUc  money  shall 
be  published  from  time  to  t;  ne. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Pri  sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  This  money  is  not  drawn  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  other  lay  the  Senator  made  the  same 
statement;  and  he  cited  tt  e  case  of  United  States  v.  Johns- 
ton (124  U.  S.  236).  whic  1  I  have  read  with  interest,  and 
which  seems  to  me  to  pn  ve  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
a  case  relating  back  to  tie  Civil  War,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  emergency,  some  man  went  out  and  bought  cot- 
ton for  the  Government,  or  took  over  confiscated  cotton. 
Anyone  who  reads  the  case  will  find  a  distinction  about 
a  special  disbursing  accouit;  but  so  far  as  any  discussion 
of  the  constitutional  questii  in  is  concerned,  he  will  not  find  it. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  more  recent  case,  the  case  of 
Haskins  Brothers  v.  Morg^nthau  (85  Fed.,  2d),  pertaining 
to  the  processing  taxes  on  oil,  under  the  act  providing 
that  certain  taxes  on  coccnut  oil  shall  be  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate fund,  earmarked  a>  such  by  section  602  V'2  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934,  for  tne  benefit  of,  and  to  be  paid  over 
to,  the  Philippine  Islands.  1  The  petition  asked  that  that  sec- 
tion be  declared  unconstitutional  and  that  the  fund  on  hand 
for  payment  to  the  Phiitopines  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
claimant  and  others  sin  ilarly  situated.  Regarding  this 
alleged  special  fund  in  ^he  Treasury  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  court  said: 

We  hold  these  general  prin^ples 
(3)   First,  that  an  act  of 
drawal  of  money  from  the  Pi^blic 


to  be  axiomatic: 
( :ongress  was  necessary  for  the  wlth- 
Treasury. 


Secreta  ry 


(5)  Third,  that  the 
are  ofHcers  of  the  United  States 
that  their  duties  are  to 
and  not  to  disburse  It  excepi 
of  the  United  States  they 
money  or   any  other   money 
as  a   special   fund  or  as  par 
States;  that  they  are  in  effect 
commission. 


rec  five 


hive 


The  brief  of  Mr. 
General,  said: 


Justi  :e  Reed,  who  was  then  Solicitor 


Treas  iry 


It   is  true   that   the 
account  of  a  special  fund,  tty 
priation  to  the  Philippines,  tut 
Treasury  is  similarly  allocated 
the  money  for  that  reason  cei  sed 
that  the  United  States  no  lot  ger 


It  seems  to  me  that  case 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr. 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Does 
courts  have  drawn  a  distin|ct 
money  with  the  Treasurer 
in  the  Treasiuy  of  the  United 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  think  tht 
destroys  that  difference 
after  all,  in  substance  thes<  1 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     They 

Mr.    TAPT.     They    are 
United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    They 

Mr.  TAFT.    Not  a  cent 
gating  the  United  States 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The 
States.     Not  a  dollar  of 
of  the  Government.    They 


of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer 

holding  offices  established  by  law: 

and  preserve  the  public  money 

conformably  to  law;  that  as  officers 

no  right  or  estate  In   the  public 

Ln   the  Treasury,   whether  earmarked 

of   the  general   fund  of   the   United 

mandatories  of  a  limited  and  defined 


has  credited  these  taxes  to  the 
reason  of  the  congressional  appro- 
a  large  part  of  the  money  in  the 
It  has  never  been  supposed  that 
to  be  that  of  the  United  States  or 
bad  an  interest  in  its  disposition. 


certainly  supersedes  the  case  cited 
ucky. 
Pr  ssident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

qot  the  Senator  recognize  that  the 

difference  between  a  deposit  of 

)f  the  United  States  and  a  deposit 

States? 
case  I  have  just  read  absolutely 
It  goes  back  to  the  point  that, 
are  public  moneys. 

not  public  moneys, 
borrowed    on    the    credit    of   the 


are 


(O 


not  belong  to  the  United  States, 
could  be  obtained  without  obli- 


do  not  belong  to  the  United 

is  available  for  the  expenses 

are  moneys  raised  from  the  public 


m  3neys 
t  lem 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  not  inclined  to  take 


by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  merely  deposited  in  order  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds  are 
issued. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  certainly  is  drawing  a  fine  dis- 
tinction. These  are  public  monesrs.  They  are  being  used 
for  public  purposes.  Take  for  instance  the  R.  E.  A.  We 
have  been  appropriating  for  the  R.  E.  A.  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  BAR.KT.KY.    Yes. 

Mr.  TAPT.    We  recognize  its  public  purpose. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  money  came  out  of  the  Treasury. 
This  money  is  not  to  come  out  of  the  Treasury.  We  have 
even  covered  back  into  the  Treasury  $40,000,000  which  we 
appropriated  for  next  year  for  the  R.  E.  A. 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  money  will  be  in  the  Treasury  down  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  just  where  any  other  public  m(mey  is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senators  are  not  deporting  them- 
selves according  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  which  require 
that  a  Senator  obtain  consent  to  interrupt  another  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  the  Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  CONNAIliY.  But  the  Senator  frcxn  Kentucky  did  not 
srield  to  him  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  cwning  at  him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  have  the  floor  when  be  was 
coming  at  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY. 
sides 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  forced  to  yield 
when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  comes  at  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  invoke  the  rule.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  being  involved,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follttte]  and  myself  occupy 
positions  of  danger.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  the  Senator  s^elded  to  me. 

Mr.  TAPT.     I  did  not  object  to  the  Senator  speaking. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  think  I  was  compelled  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  every  time  I  asked  him  a  question,  so 
long  as  he  was  yielding.  So  far  as  any  danger  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned because  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
coming  at  me,  I  think  that  danger  can  be  excluded. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  resume  In  my 
own  time.    I  do  not  have  very  much. 

Mr.  REED.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  whether  or  not  he  thinks,  if  there  were  any  real 
danger  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  stay  where  he  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  demean  himself,  but  I  am  sure  under  the  same 
circumstances  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  not  remain. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  has  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  system  is  a 
fundamental  featiu-e  of  the  American  constitutional  system 
and  of  our  whole  financial  system.  I  wish  to  read  from 
Story  on  the  Constitution: 

In  arbitrary  governments  the  prince  levies  what  money  he 
pleases  from  his  subjects,  dispoees  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
Is  beyond  responsibility  or  reproof.  It  is  wise  to  interpose  in  a 
republic  every  restraint  by  which  the  public  treasures,  the  com- 
mon fund  of  all,  should  be  applied  with  unshrinking  honesty  to 
such  objects  as  legitimately  belong  to  the  common  defense  and 
the  general  welfare.  Congress  is  made  the  guardian  of  this 
treasure  and  to  make  their  responsibility  complete  and  perfect,  a 
regular  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  is  required  to  be 
published,  that  the  people  may  know  what  money  is  expended, 
for  what  purposes,  and  by  what  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  we  are  simply  abandoning 
our  constitutional  duty  to  sit  down  each  year  and  consider 
how  much  money  a  particular  department  needs  and  how 
much  money  it  can  use  in  the  next  12  months,  which  money 
ought  to  be  Included  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  wovild  be  to  take  the  R.  E.  A.  expend- 
itures and  the  Farm  Security  expenditures  out  of  the  regular 


Budget  of  the  Government  and  present  a  pretended  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expenses. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Swiator  yiekl? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Senator  refer  to 
section  12  and  give  me  his  opini(xi  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
losses  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  corporations  will  be 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  corporations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  without  coming  to  the  Appropriations  C(nn- 
mittee.  Ilie  point  is  that  not  only  will  the  original  expendi- 
tures be  controlled  by  the  corporation  or  commission,  but 
any  losses  which  occur  will  be  automatically  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  interpreUUon  of  section  12  is  that  it  is 
only  an  authorization  for  appropriation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  author  of  the  bill  agrees  with  me,  but 
that  was  rather  the  conclusion  <A  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  agree;  and  to  con- 
firm the  statement,  I  will  say  that  we  authorize  in  the  bill 
an  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  any  losses  up  to  1941. 
Beyond  that  the  bill  operates  as  an  authorization  under 
which  Congress  may  from  year  to  year  after  that,  if  neces- 
sary, aiH^ropriate  money  to  take  care  of  such  losses.  The 
losses  would  not  be  automatically  paid  out  of  the  Treasury, 
but  under  an  appropriatioiL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Referring  to  line  19  on  page  14.  the  provision 
with  resp>ect  to  losses  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation 
a  sum  equal  to  such  losses.  Then  the  authorization  is  made 
later. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  appropriation  practice,  but  I  was  advised  by  someone 
who  seemed  to  know  that  that  provision  Is  only  an  authori- 
zation. Of  course,  on  page  17,  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  departments,  administrations,  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  year  1940  entirely  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  All  the  administrative  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  borrowed  money  the  first  year.  After  that  we 
are  to  be  permitted  to  appropriate  and  decide  what  such 
expenses  shall  be.  "ITie  bill  atttonpts  to  say  that  money  may 
be  borrowed  in  New  York  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  paid  over  to  the  agencies  to  be  used  by  them 
for  administrative  expenses  without  any  further  appropria- 
tion by  Congress,  because,  while  section  12  may  or  may  not 
be  an  authorization  for  appropriation,  certainly  section  10 
provides  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  essential 
fault  of  the  whole  lending  program  is  that  it  is  a  fraudulent 
program,  a  concealing  of  exi)enditures,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  a  double  budget:  and  that  If  we  wish  to  adhere 
to  established  practice  we  should  rettim  to  the  method  of  ap- 
propriating funds  and  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bttrkk]. 

The  HIESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  I^i  In  the  chair) .  Tbi& 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  S^iator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BtrnKx]. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  jreas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  Clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  am  paired 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  LooaiiI.  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Barbour]  and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GUFPEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  vot« 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  ToBEYl.  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  OvirtokI  and  vote.  I  vote  "nay.**  I  am  not 
advised  how  either  Senator  would  vote  If  present  and  voting. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  RjeynoldsI  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Bfr.  AshuxstI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 
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The  Senator  from  Arkansas  TMrs.  CarawatI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Green]  are  absent  on  impor- 
tant public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonaheyI,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
imavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GilletteI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarr.an],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMahoney],  and  the  Senator  Irom  Indiana  [Mr.  Van 
NuYs]  are  detained  in  various  Government  departments. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Making  the  same  announcement  as 
before,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  announce  the  following  general 
pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  witli  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  McNary]  Is  necessarily 
absent.  His  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Harrison]  has  been  stated  by  that  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  would  vote 
"yea"  if  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31,  nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 31 


Austin 

Danaher 

Holman 

Shipstead 

Bailey 

Davis 

Holt 

Smith 

Bridges 

Frazler 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Tart 

Bulow 

George 

King 

Townsend 

Burke 

Oerry 

Lodge 

Tydlngs 

Byrd 

Olbeon 

Miller 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Oumey 

Nye 

White 

CUrk,  Mo. 

Hale 

Reed 
NAYS-47 

Adams 

'  Blender 

McKellar 

Schwellenbach 

Andrews 

Ouffey 

Maloney 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Hatch 

Mead 

Slattery 

BarUey 

Hayden 

Minton 

Smathers 

BUbo 

Herring 

Murray 

Stewart 

Bone 

Hill 

Ncely 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Borah 

Hughes 

Norrls 

Thomas,  Utah 

Brown 

Johnson.  Colo.        Pepper 

Truman 

Byrnes 

La  FoUette 

Plttman 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Lee 

RadcUffe 

Walsh 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lucas 

Russell 

Wheeler 

Connally 

Lundeen 

Schwartz 

NOT  VOTTNO— 18 

Ashurst 

Olllette 

McCarran 

Tobey 

BarboiiT 

Glass 

McNary 

VanNuys 

Caraway 

Green 

G'Mahoney 

WUey 

Donahey 

Harrison 

Overton 

Downey 

Logan 

Reynolds 

So  Mr.  Burke's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  he  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  as  a  new 
section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following: 

OnXCT    LOANS    BT    FEDEBAL    KXSERTX    BANKS    TO    BX7SINXSS    ENTERPRISES 

That  section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13b.  (a)  In  exceptional  circvimstances,  when  It  appears  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  that  a  business  enter- 
prise located  In  Its  district  Is  unable  to  obtain  requisite  financial 
assistance  on  a  reasonable  basis  from  the  usual  soxirces,  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  tbe  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem,  may  make  loans  to.  or 
purchase  obligations  of,  such  business,  or  may  make  commitments 
with  respect  thereto,  on  a  reasonable  and  sound  basis. 

■'(b)  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  also  have  power  to  dis- 
count for,  or  purchase  from,  any  bank,  trust  company,  mortgage 
company,  credit  corporation  for  Industry,  or  other  financing  insti- 
tution operating  in  Its  district,  obligations  of  any  business  enter- 
prise: to  make  loans  or  advances  direct  to  any  such  financing 
institution  on  the  security  of  such  obligations;  and  to  make  com- 
mitments with  regard  to  such  discount  or  purchase  of  obligations 
or  with  respect  to  such  loans  or  advances  on  the  security  thereof. 
Including  commitments  made  in  advance  of  the  actual  under- 
taking of  such  obligations.  Each  such  financing  institution  shall 
obligate  itself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
at  least  10  percent  of  any  loss  which  may  be  svistained  by  such 
bemk.  upon  any  of  the  obligations  acquired  from  such  financing 
Institution,  the  existence  and  amount  of  any  such  loss  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem:  Provided,  That  in  lieu  of  such 
obligation  against  loss  any  such  financing  institution  may  advance 
•t  least  10  percent  of  such  advance  of  credit  without  obUgatlng 
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Itself  to  the  Federal  Reserv^  bank  against  loss  on  the  amount 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank:  Provided,  hoicever.  That 
such  advances  by  the  financ:  ng  institution  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  shall  be  ccnsideied  as  one  advance,  and  repayment 
shall  be  made  pro  rata  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Rese  -ve  System  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  advances,  and  commit- 
ments of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  outstanding  under  this 
section  at  any  one  time,  plui  the  amount  of  piiixhases  and  dis- 
ccunts under  this  section  he  Id  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  paid  to  he  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ui  der  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
except  that  when  the  amour  ts  so  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are,  in  the  Judgmet  t  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Inadequate  for  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  baaks,  with  the  approval  of  the  said 
Board,  may  continue  operations  under  this  section  through  the 
utilization  of  their  other  fui  ds  until  the  amount  of  such  other 
funds  so  utilized  equals  the  unounts  received  by  them  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Govenors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  prescribe. 

"(d)    In   order  to  enable   the   Federal   Reserve  banks   to  make 
the  loans,  discounts,  advance  i,  purchases,  and  commitments  pro- 
vided  for  in   this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the   Treasury   is   au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay   to  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  not  to 
exceed  such  portion  of  the  siim  of  $139,299,557  as  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  the   amount   paid   by  each   Federal   Reserve   bank   for 
stock  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  not  al- 
ready paid  to  a  Federal   Re  erve  bank  under  the   proTislons  of 
this   section,    upon   request     >y   each    Federal    Reserve    bank    and 
upon  execution  of  Its  agreen  ent   (to  be  endorsed  on  the  certifi- 
cate  of    such   stock)    to   hold    such    stock    unencumbered    and    to 
pay  to  the  United  States  all  dividends,  all  payments  on  liquida- 
tion, and  all  other  proceeds  of  such  stock,  for  which  dividends, 
pajrments,   and  proceeds  the   United  States  shall   be   secured   by 
such  stock  itself,  up  to  the  total  amount  paid  to  each  Federal 
Reserve  bank  by  the  Secretiry  of  the   Treastiry  under  this  sec- 
tion.    Pajrments  heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall    be    subject    only    to     Lhe    terms    of    the    section    as    now 
amended.     The  Board  of  Goiernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem  shall   have   authority  U    reallocate   among   the  Federal   Re- 
serve banks  the  funds  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  said  Board  may  find  neceisary  in  order  to  meet  existing  needs. 
Whenever    the   Board   of   Governors   of    the   Federal    Reserve   Sys- 
tem shall  conclude,  either  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  operations  or  otherwise,    hat  the  amounts  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  by  the  i  ecretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this 
section  are  no   longer  neede  1  for  operations  under  this  section, 
the   total   amount  received   ;  rom   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
under   this   section,    after   m  iklng   adequate   provisions  for   losses 
incurred  in  the  use  of  such  i  .mount  and  after  adding  any  net  in- 
come derived  from  the  use  a  r  such  amount,  shall  be  paid  to  and 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States,  such  payments  to  be 
made  as  orderly  liquidation  of  assets  acquired  through  the  use 
of  such  amount,  in  the  Juds  ment  of  the  said  Board,  will  permit. 
All   amounts    required    to    b<    expended    by    the   Secretary    of   the 
Treasury  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  miscellan  kjus  receipts  of  the  Treasury  created 
by  the  Increment  resulting     rom  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of 
the   gold   dollar   under   the    i^resldenfs   proclamation    of   January 
31,  1934;   and  there  is  hereb,-  appropriated,  out  of  such  receipts, 
Buch  stun  as  shall  be  requlr  ?d  for  such  purpose." 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Presid(  nt,  in  1934,  when  the  question  of 
the  capital  and  credit  needs  of  industry  was  being  empha- 
sized in  the  Congress,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  that  time,  Cha  rman  Black,  recommended  that 
there  be  set  up  intermedia  te  credit  corporations  In  order  to 
take  care  of  this  growing  i  eed.  At  that  time,  and  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  consideration,  tie  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass]  presented  an  amendment  which  is  virtually  the 
amendment  which  I  have  !  ent  to  the  desk,  with  a  number  of 
clianges  which  I  suggested  today,  in  order  that  loans  might 
be  extended  particularly  tc  small  enterprises. 

The  original  amendmeni;  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  changed  in  the  main  by  striking  from  that 
amendment  the  following  language — and  this  language  is  the 
heart  and  center  of  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 
This  is  the  language  that  1  s  stricken  from  existing  law: 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  it — 

Meaning  industry — 


with  working  capital,  but  no 
mitment  made  hereunder  wi  h 


course,  contains  other  new 


obligation  shall  be  acquired  or  com- 
a  mattirlty  exceeding  5  years. 


Mr.  President,  the  ameidment  which  I  have  offered,  of 

verbiage;  but  the  language  which 
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I  have  just  qnoted  is,  as  I  have  said,  language  containing  the 
major  features  of  the  amendment.  It  strikes  out  language 
which  restricted  and  limited  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
granting  loans  to  industry  so  that  those  loans  could  be  only 
for  working-capital  purposes.  It  limited  the  life  of  those 
loans  to  a  period  of  5  years. 

My  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  hearing  now  being 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, to  provide  a  new  system  of  loans  for  small  enterprise. 
This  amendment  has  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  of  a  numt)er  of  Board  members; 
but  it  must  not  be  construed  as  the  so-called  Mead  bill, 
which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  still  con- 
sidering. The  hearings  on  that  bill  have  not  been  con- 
cluded, and  I  should  not  care  to  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  which  would  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  the  bin,  until  such  time  as  the  hearings  shall  have  been 
concluded. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  appeared  before  the  committee  and  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
for  loans  of  this  character,  and.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment presented  and  written  into  the  law  in  1934  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  believe  that  it  is  proper  and 
appropriate  and  germane  at  this  time  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  sent  it  to  the  desk  for  consideration. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MEAD.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  seems  to  be  some  relationship 
between  the  Senator's  amendment  and  the  stabilization  fiuid, 
in  the  final  paragraph.    Will  the  Senator  explain  that? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  In  that  connection 
there  Is  no  difference  between  existing  law  and  my  amend- 
ment, insofar  as  finding  a  source  for  the  funds  is  concemed- 

In  Initiating  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  called  upon  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  its  capital  structure.  That  amount  approx- 
imated $139,000,000.  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  pay  that  amoimt  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  from  the  profits  resulting  from  devaluation  of  the 
gold  dollar.  That  is  existing  law.  I  am  making  no  changes 
in  that.  I  am  merely  allowing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  utilize  that  $139,000,000  owing  to  them  and  now  allotted 
to  them  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  would  it  be  used  for  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  presume  It  would  be  used  for  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  returned  to  the 
member  banks  that  made  the  original  contribution  to  the 
Initiation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  approves  of  this  arrangement? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  have  here  the  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  it 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  VAflDENBERG.  Does  h's  statement  cover  the  par- 
ticular subject  about  which  I  am  inquiring? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  am  quite  sure  he  does  cover  that,  but  I  will 
be  sure  to  cover  it  before  I  conclude. 

In  explanation  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  it  amends  section  13  (b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  which  now  authorizes  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make 
loans  direct  to  established  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, for  working-capital  purposes  only,  and  for  periods 
up  to  5  years.  It  also  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  grant  commitments  to  or  participate  with  financing  insti- 
tutions with  respect  to  any  such  leans.  The  limitations  now 
contained  in  the  act.  with  respect  to  supplying  working 
capital  to  established  businesses  and  with  respect  to  maturi- 
ties, with  the  limitation  to  5  years,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  grant  credit  to  many  worthy  enter- 
prises, particularly  where  additional  funds  are  needed  for  the 
expansion  or  the  improvement  of  entei-prise. 
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My  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate  these  limiting 
provisions  and  would  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
extend  credit  to  any  business  enterprise  without  restriction 
as  to  purpose  and  without  restriction  as  to  the  period  of 
time. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Imnks  up  to  $139.- 
000.000  out  of  the  increment  resulting  from  the  reduction  of 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make  industrial  loans.  This  is 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  stock  in 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  would  merely  permit  them  to  use  their  own  money.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already  paid  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  approximately  $27,000,000  of  this  sum.  The 
law  requires  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment 2  percent,  if  earned,  on  the  amount  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose.  My  proposed 
amendment  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  upon  request,  such  portion 
of  the  sum  of  $139,000,000  as  has  not  already  been  paid  to 
the  F^eral  Reserve  banks;  and  my  amendment  would  also 
eliminate  the  provision  for  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  of  the  2  percent,  and  It  would  authorize  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  make  such  reallocation  among  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  funds  received  from  the  Secretary 
as  it  finds  necessary  to  meet  existing  needs  in  granting  these 
loans  to  enterprise. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  whenever  the  Board  of 
Go\'emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  conclude  that 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  are  no  longer  needed  for  operations 
under  section  13  (b),  then  the  amount  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  plus  income  and  less  such  ex- 
penses and  losses,  will  be  paid  back  to  and  become  once 
again  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  merely  broadens  existing 
law.  It  does  not  appropriate  an  additional  dollar.  The 
amendment  would  give  opportunity  to  Congress  to  study  the 
needs  of  small  enterprise  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
volume  of  capital  needed  in  this  country  by  small  enterprise. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose;  we  have  everything  to  gain.  The 
record  of  the  operation  since  1934  of  the  so-called  Glass 
amendment  is  one  that  recommends  Itself  to  the  broaden- 
ing influences  of  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

From  June  19,  1934,  the  date  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  were  authorized  to  make  working-capital  loans  to 
business  enterprise,  up  to  May  1939,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  passed  on  9,291  applications,  and  took  commitments 
to  make  advances  amounting  in  all  to  $395,000,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  applications  over  a  thousand, 
amounting  to  $195,000,000,  had  to  be  rejected  because  the 
fimds  were  not  to  be  ustd  for  woricing-capital  purposes. 
They  will  be  taken  care  of  under  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk.  Between  350  and  400  applications 
amoimting  to  $15,000,000  had  to  be  rejected  because  the 
applicants  were  not  established  in  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises. 

In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  an  enterprise  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  anthracite  mining  field,  where,  up  until  the 
present,  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  secure  their 
equipment  in  Germany,  and  where  we  know  an  enterprise 
will  have  every  reason  to  be  successful,  loans  could  be  made 
for  the  initiation  of  this  needed  new  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  speak  on  the  bill. 
Other  rejecticns  numbered  about  5,100,  and  amounted  to 
approximately  $155,000,000.  The  reasons  for  these  rejec- 
tions were  unsatisfactory  management,  unsatisfactory  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  unsatisfactory  business  prospects. 
Under  my  amendment  they  will  be  rejected  in  the  future. 
Under  my  amendment  only  sound  loans  will  be  made,  and 
under  my  amendment  only  good,  solid,  substantial  Indus- 
tries will  be  encouraged. 
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Mr.  Pref5ldent.  what  about  the  earnings  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  amendment?  What  possibilities  of  profit  or  loss 
are  there  under  the  operation  of  the  amendment  I  have  at 
the  desk  insofar  as  the  administration  of  the  new  measure 
is  concerned?  Prom  the  record  we  learn  that  to  the  end 
of  1938  the  net  earnings  on  industrial  advances,  before 
making  provision  for  losses,  amounted  to  $2,800,000.  De- 
termined losses  charged  off  aggregate  but  $160,000.  and  re- 
serves set  aside  to  take  care  of  estimated  losses  amount  to 
$1,865,000.  This  leaves  net  earnings  of  about  $770,000  for 
the  period  from  June  19.  1934,  to  December  31,  1938. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  hold,  in 
addition  to  the  $2,500,000  of  advances  which  are  past  due 
3  months  or  more,  $1,300,000  of  mlsceUaneous  assets  they 
have  acquired  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  de- 
faulted obligations. 

Prom  the  earning  record,  therefore,  from  the  profits  at 
hand,  the  liberalisation  of  existing  law  without  the  author- 
ization of  an  additional  appropriation  will,  in  my  judgment, 
meet  a  very  real  need,  and  it  will  enable  the  sul)committee 
recently  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  given  an  appropriation  to  make  a  study  of  cap- 
ital needs,  an  opportunity  to  say  just  what  these  needs  are, 
and  to  observe  in  application,  in  the  processes  of  adminis- 
tration, the  authorization  contained  in  this  amendment.  It 
will,  m  my  judgment,  serve  a  useful  and  a  fruitful  purpose. 
It  will  help  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  or  not  permanent  law  on  the  subject  should  be 
enacted,  and  just  what  the  provisions  of  that  permanent 
policy  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  total  amount  of  advances  and  com- 
mitments made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  only  $38,- 
000,0000  were  advanced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  direct 
to  borrowers.  Seventy-one  million  dollars  represents  ad- 
vances made  through  local  banks  or  commitments  to  local 
banks.  That  shows  a  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  local  banks  in  making  loans  to  business  enterprises  cov- 
ered by  Federal  Reserve  l>anks'  commitments.  Also  the  fact 
that  the  servicing  of  loans  was  rendered  to  a  large  extent 
by  local  banks  accounts  for  the  small  amount  of  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  date. 

The  amendments  to  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
which  I  suggest  propose  only  a  slight  broadening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  authority,  so  that  the  Reserve  banks  will 
not  be  limited,  if  my  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  under  existing  law.  These  restrictions, 
I  repeat,  are  that  loans  be  only  for  working-capital  purposes, 
that  only  established  industrial  businesses  shall  be  consid- 
ered eligible  borrowers,  and  that  the  maximum  maturities 
cannot  exceed  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  now  to  read  the  observations 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
recommending  this  legislation.  Appearing  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  only  recently,  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

As  I  see  It  there  Is  a  definite  gap  In  ova  financial  mechanism  in 
respect  to  facilities  it  offers  for  meeting  two  classes  of  need,  one 
the  short  and  Intermediate  credit  needs  of  small  business,  whose 
paper  In  present  circumstances  is  at  the  borderline  of  bankable 
assets,  and  aecond.  long-term  credit  and  capital  needs  of  smaU- 
and  medium-sized  existing  or  prospective  enterprises. 

Bir.  Eccles  then  proceeded  to  say  in  the  same  testimony, 
In  citing  the  experience  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  under 
section  13  (b) : 

I  believe  that  the  authority  which  has  been  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  in  this  respect  has  not  been  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. Many  loans  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made 
have  had  to  be  declined  because  of  restrictions  In  the  law,  such 
as  the  requirement  that  Indtistrial  loans  be  made  only  for  work- 
ing-capital purposes  and  to  only  established  busineaees.  and  for 
periods  of  not  more  than  6  years.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  been  crippled  In  the  loans  they  might  have  wished  to  ap- 
prove because  of  the  restricted  authority  now  granted  imder 
section  13  (b). 

Mr.  Eccles  In  the  same  testimony  declared: 

Abolish  the  present  lending  powers  if  you  do  not  expand  those 
powers. 


He  continued: 


If.   after  consideration, 
desire  to  enact  a  proposal  of 
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Bhotild  feel  that   It  does  not 
kind- 


He  was  speaking  then  ab<jut  my  bill,  and  his  proposal  to 
set  up  a  new  corporation: 


should  feel  that  it  does  not 

this  kind,   then   It  would   t>e   my 

(b)    of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 

operate  satisfactorily  in  meeting 


If.  after  consideration, 
desire   to   enact  a   proposal    of 
recommendation  that  section   1 3 
be  repealed,  because  it  does  nqt 
the  situation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  there,  is  that  the  stalement  of  the  Grovemor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  upoti  which  the  Senator  relies  when 
he  says  that  Mr.  Eccles  recommends  this  specific  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  go  beyondj  that,  and  say  that  I  had  the 
collaboration  of  the  chairmiin  and  other  executives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  grafting  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  if  this  chaotic  condition  we  find 
all  over  the  world,  we  find  it  necessary  in  the  United  States 
to  organize  and  create  nev  industries.  All  over  the  land 
new  industries,  with  very  ful  measiu-e  of  success,  are  looking 
for  working  capital.  These  new  industries  grow  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  political  conditio!  s  abroad.  Yet  we  are  unable  to 
finance  those  industries. 

I  believe  that  America  would  be  successful,  that  we  would 
write  a  new  pioneering  chapter  in  American  history,  if  we 
could  make  loans  to  enteiTirfee  or  to  industry  not  yet  created 
which  we  have  every  reasonj  to  believe  will  be  successful. 

I  have  here  a  letter  I  received  only  recently  from  the 
comptroller  of  my  State  pointing  out  the  great  need  of  char- 
acter loans  to  industry.    He  broceeds  to  say: 

It  was  a  character  loan  tq  the  Vanderbllts  that  created  the 
Staten  Island  Ferry  and  eventijally  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
It  was  a  character  loan  of  $28,()00  to  Mr.  Ford  that  created  Jobs  for 
nearly  100.000  men.     It  was  a|  character  loan  to  Mr.  Singer  that 

created  that  great  Industry,  with  Its  1,700  agencies. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  not  only  the  development  of  our 
financial  industry,  not  only  the  development  of  our  commer- 
cial industry,  but  the  necestary  development  of  our  govern- 
mental machine  has  impeded  the  progress  of  negotiating 
loans  to  enterprise,  has  in  some  instances  actually  stopped 
loans  from  going  to  enterpi  Lse.  As  a  result  of  the  situation 
in  the  financial  world  and  the  situation  in  the  commercial 
world,  with  monopoly  growing  as  the  resiilt  of  the  very  neces- 
sary situation  here  in  the  g<  vemmental  world,  with  all  of  its 
various  organizations  haviag  direct  connection  with  our 
banks,  it  seems  to  me  we  mave  left  small  enterprise  out  in 
the  cold,  and  that  we  should  do  something  to  remedy  that 
deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  little  Indus  ries,  small  businesses  in  America 
cannot  today  negotiate  intermediate  or  long-term  loans. 
They  are  working  on  their  r  ;serve  capital.  They  are  neglect- 
ing their  equipment.  Theii  plants  are  in  decay,  all  because 
they  are  pouring  their  every  dollar  into  what  might  be  called 
current  needs.  They  have  gone  so  far.  Mr.  President,  that 
they  are  being  financed  by  materialmen,  by  the  wholesalers, 
by  those  with  whom  they  mi  st  of  necessity  do  business.  That 
limits  and  restricts  their  sco  x,  and  that  indicates  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  prov  de  a  remedy  in  this  deplorable 
situation  which  has  existed  since  1920 — unless  something  is 
done,  the  end  of  small  business  in  America  is  not  far  off. 
The  menace  of  growing  monopoly,  the  menace  of  the  chain 
store,  the  menace  of  big  business  dominating  every  section  of 
the  United  States  impedes  the  progress  of  small  industry  in 
its  desire  to  secure  adequaK  capital  in  order  that  it  might 
carry  on  and  compete. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  niinor  amendment  which  I  offer, 
limited  and  restricted  in  its  scope  as  it  is,  authorizing  no  new 
appropriation,  will,  I  trust,  l|>e  included  in  the  lending  bin. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  fcession  of  Congress  we  shall  not 
only  consider  matters  of  riinor  importance,  such  as  those 
dealt  with  in  my  amendmiint.  but  that  we  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  establish!  aent  of  a  sound,  comprehensive 
policy  of  government  whiclt  will  encourage  small  enterprise 
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and  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  building  up  and  development 
of  industrial  America  again. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a  bill  which 
we  referred  to  as  the  Mead  bill,  which  is  not  this  measure. 
It  was  a  bill  authorizing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  make  loans.  His  amendment  is  quite  a  different 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  should  not  be 
crowded  upon  the  present  session.  It  should  not  be  made 
a  part  of  the  bill  without  hearing  and  without  study.  It 
goes  into  the  fimdamentals  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  for 
making  the  resources  of  the  banks  available  to  industry,  and 
to  commerce,  and  to  agriculture.  The  bill  is  limited  in  a 
measure,  yes;  but  it  is  limited  not  to  the  use  of  Government 
funds.  It  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  funds  not  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  but  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  says  it  is  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  not,  so  far 
as  I  know.  And  the  Senator  is  very  careful  not  to  say  that 
it  has  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Every  dollar  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have,  every 
dollar  that  is  to  be  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  is 
private  money.  Not  one  dollar  of  public  money  does  the  bill 
provide  to  be  loaned.  It  provides  that  the  loans  shall  be 
made  from  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  whose  capital  was  contributed  by 
the  member  banks.  National  and  State. 

Congress  exercised  one  simple  act  of  liberality  when  it 
took  $139,000,000  of  the  surplus  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
as  a  portion  of  the  fund  created  to  guarantee  deposits,  but 
as  the  banks,  which  were  the  owners  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  were  benefited  by  it.  there  was  good  reason  for 
that  action.  However,  there  was  some  criticism  because  of 
the  fact  that  banks  which  were  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  received  some  benefit  from  it.  But 
this  $139,000,000  belonged  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
which,  in  turn,  belonged  to  their  member  banks.  It  is  now 
tc  be  used  to  make  loans  direct  to  industry. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MEAD.  In  existing  law  Senators  will  find  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  have  the  use  of  $139.299  000,  which 
represents  the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
buy  stock  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
They  use  that  money  now  under  the  amendment  written 
into  the  law  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  I  know  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  thinks  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  But  I 
am  not  providing  any  use  for  the  funds.  The  Federal 
Reserve  banks  have  that  money  right  now.  I  am  simply 
broadening  the  purpose 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes;  the  Senator  is  broadening  the  purpose. 

Mr.  MEAD.    But  not  providing  any  new  money. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  not  all.  The  Senator  provides  that 
at  any  time  loans  are  liquidated,  the  money,  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  where  it  belongs, 
shall  go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  become 
Croverrmient  property.  It  is  a  confiscatory  proposition,  in 
that  $139,000,000  which  belongs  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  which  in  turn  belongs  to  the  member  banks, 
as  well  as  every  dollar  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks'  capita], 
was  contributed  by  private  banks.  The  Government  has 
taken  over  their  smplus  earnings.  No  one  complains  of 
that.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  take  over  the  money  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  turned  in  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  fund  in  the  event  the  loans  are  re- 
paid. And  it  means  to  go  on  and  make  unduly  Uberalized 
loans. 

Mr,  President,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  Senator's 
proposal.  I  believe  that  a  measure  which  deals  with  the 
essential   functions   of   the   Federal   Reserve   banks   estab- 


lished as  they  are  to  stabilize  the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States,  should  not.  without  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  without 
full  consideration  by  tiiis  body,  l>e  attached  to  the  lending 
bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend]  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver,  some  question 
arose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  exact  attitude  of 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  considering  that  mat- 
ter. I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  in  their  order  three  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  from  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
will  read  as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  telegrams,  as  follows: 

Ltnckhxtsg,  Va..  July  29,  1939. 
Senator  Harkt  F.  Btko. 
Senate  Office  Building: 
I  assume  you  know  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  purchase 
of    foreign    sliver    and    so    stated    In    the    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee  repeatedly.    Should  there  be  a  vote  on  the  question 
I  would  like  you  to  have  me  a  live  pair. 

CAtm  Olabb. 

Ltncbbubg,  V*..  Jufy  29.  J939. 
Hon.  Harbt  F.  Bt«d, 

Senate  Office  Building- 
Touching  the  foreign  silver  piirchase  proposition,  I  may  state 
that  Secretary  HuU,  the  day  beloie  I  was  compelled  to  leave  Wash- 
ington, telephoned  me  to  disregard  his  request  for  delay. 

Caktek  Glass. 

LTKCHBTTac,  Va..  JtUjf  30,  1939. 
Hon.  Haest  F.  Btro, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  add  this  to  my  other  telegrams  should  occasion  offer. 
Please  have  it  understood  that  I  alwa3rs  have  been  and  am  now 
opposed  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  sUver  and  desire  to  be  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  Immediate  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  such 
purchase. 

CASm  Glass. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  express  the  hope 
that  amendments  of  this  importance  should  not  be  attached 
to  the  bill  when  the  Senate  has  had  no  opportunity  to  give 
to  them  the  careful  consideration  they  deserve.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  are  authorized  to  make  loans.  They 
loaned,  as  I  recall,  about  $60,000,000.  Some  of  those  loans 
are  in  default.  Certainly  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  money  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  ever  be 
loaned  under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  since  this  subject 
arose  I  have  been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Eccles 
on  the  telephone  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  It  certainly  is  not  fair  to  ask  me 
to  vote  a  thing  of  this  sort  into  the  bill  when  I  caimot 
exchange  a  word  with  the  governmental  authorities  who 
deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  distinctly  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  MxadJ  feels  that  he  should 
offer  the  amendment  at  this  time.  It  may  be  that  upon 
investigation  opportunity  would  be  given  the  committee 
to  have  hearings,  and  some  plan  might  be  worked  out. 
But  certainly  in  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
adopt  the  amendment  after  consideration  imder  circum- 
stances necessarily  incident  to  the  closing  of  the  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  entirely  concvu-  In  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.    The  proposed  amendment  makes  a  tundamental 
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change  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Certainly  no  such  change  ought  to 
be  made  without  committee  consideration.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  Ik  made  at  all,  but  no  committee 
has  given  any  consideration  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Mead  J  is 
seeking  to  make  a  little  easier  credit  for  small  business.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  amendment  makes  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  has  not  had  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  We  do  not 
know  what  might  develop  in  the  way  of  information  as  to  its 
operation.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  it,  I  wonder  whether 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  will  not  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment 80  that  the  committee  at  some  early  date — probably 
early  in  the  next  session — may  give  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ter and  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  take  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  desire  to  know  the  view  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Insurance  of  de- 
posits has  given  confidence  to  the  depositors  of  the  Nation.  I 
do  not  know  what  effect  the  amendment  would  have.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  invite  Mr.  Crowley  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  It  may  be  that  after  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill  he  will  not  be  opposed  to 
it.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  should  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  consider  a  measure  of  such  great 
Importance. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  propriety  of 
offering  amendments  germane  to  the  underlying  purposes  for 
which  the  bill  is  drafted.  I  agree  with  the  contention  that 
my  amendment  has  not  yet  received  committee  consideration. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  for  2  or  3  years  I  have  been 
prrssing  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  make 
lofins  more  readily  available  to  small  enterprises. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  MEAD.  However,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  might  retard  the  progress  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu*- 
rency.  of  which  the  senior  Senator  from  my  State  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  the  chairman,  intends  to  pursue  an  intensive  study 
pf  this  subject  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  because  It  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  have  it  referred  as  a  sepaiate 
subject  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  study 
during  the  period  when  Congress  will  not  be  in  session. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  my 
amendment  makes  no  change  in  the  use  of  the  money,  be- 
cause Federal  Reserve  banks  are  now  using  the  money  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  Treasury 
2  percent  on  the  use  of  their  own  money.  That  fact 
occurred  to  me  to  be  inconsistent;  so  my  amendment  would 
repeal  that  clause  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
pay  the  Treasury  2  percent  on  money  which,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  is  their  own  money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Chibf  Clsrk.  It  is  proposed  that  section  5  (d)  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  approved  January 
22,  1932,  as  amended,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sic.  5d.  For  the  pxupose  of  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
economic  stability  of  the  country  or  encouraging  the  employment 
of  labor,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered,  under 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine,  to  make  loans  to.  or  contracts  with,  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  political  subdivisions  of  States,  mxmlclpalltiea.  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  States,  and  vlth  public  corporations,  boards, 
and  commissions,  to  aid  In  flnanclng  projects  authorized  tinder 
Federal,  State,  or  mtmlcipal  law.  such  loans  or  contracts  to  be 
made  through  the  ptu-chase  of  their  secxxritles.  or  otherwise,  and 
lor  such  purpose  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  bid  for  such 
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The  PRESIDING  OPFICI R. .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 


)y  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Presidcn ;,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine by  vote  whether  or  not  this  amendment  is  to  be 
approved.  I  make  that  staement  because  this  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  tlie  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  th  e  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Board;  and  the  amendment,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
of  its  critics,  makes  no  chai  ge  so  far  as  existing  law  is  con- 
cerned but  merely  writes  ii  bolder  detail  the  fact  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Co;  poration  shall  have  authority  to 
guarantee  or  insure  loans  hrough  banks,  lending  agencies, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  amend  nent  amends  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act  pu  rposely  to  establish  the  principle 
of  guaranteeing  and  insuring  loans.  That  principle  has  been 
contained  in  the  legislation Jvhich  I  have  fostered  for  the  past 
two  or  three  sessions  of  Csngress.  That  principle  is  con- 
tained in  bills  presented  t  y  other  Members  of  this  body, 
including  the  Senator  fron  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [M  -.  Logan],  as  well  as  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Represent  itives.  The  principle  for  which 
they  have  been  striving — the  principle  of  which  I  seek  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Conj  ress — would  make  readily  avail- 
able to  small  enterprises  all  the  credit  and  capital  needs  in 
the  proper  operation  of  tneir  business.  Of  course,  all  the 
funds  would  be  guarantee<l  All  the  applications  would  be 
sound  before  they  received  i  ipprovaL 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federil  Reserve  Board  with  regard  to 
this  amendment.  The  aniendment  is  not  the  so-called 
Mead  bill.  It  is  a  minor  iimendment  to  existing  law.  As 
I  have  just  stated,  and  ni)w  repeat,  it  is  an  amendment 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  establish  a  system  of  insured  loans; 
and  if  the  critics  of  the  amendment  believe  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  now  has  the  authority  to  do 
just  that.  I  hope  I  shall  h  ive  their  approval.  My  amend- 
ment would  be  only  supp  ementary.  It  might  be  super- 
fluous. Nevertheless,  it  woild  be  a  mandate  from  Congress 
to  set  up  a  system  of  insu-ed  loans.  It  might  lead  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  a  cc  mprehensive  plan  which  would 
serve  small  industry  as  the  P.  H.  A.  serves  the  construction 
industry  today. 
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Mr.  PreMdent,  what  has  been  said  by  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  regard  to  this  legislation? 

I  have  here  a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones, 
Federal  Works  Administrator,  after  a  White  House  conference 
held  July  19,  1939,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  President  today  discussed  with  Senator  Wagner,  Senator 
Mead.  Jesse  Jones,  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  and  Emll  Schram, 
R.  P.  C.  Chairman,  the  need  and  desirability  for  long-term  credit. 

All  agreed  that  no  effort  shovild  be  spared  to  meet  legitimate  need 
of  small  business  for  working  capital  and  for  credit  for  moderniza- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  R.  P.  C,  under  existing 
law,  would  continue  Its  efforts  to  put  into  effect  substantially  the 
substance  of  the  Mead  biU,  which  has  for  iU  ptu-pose  the  Instirlng 
of  bank  leans  to  small  burlness. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  R.  P.  C.'s  program  of  lending,  in  coopera- 
tion with  banks — where  the  R.  P.  C.  usually  guarantees  the  banks 
against  loss  on  the  major  part  of  the  loan— Is  equivalent  to  the 
insuring  that  part  of  the  loan;  but  that  direct  authority  to  Insure 
loans  through  a  new  act  of  Congress  would  stimulate  applications 
and  probably  encotu-age  banks  to  make  a  greater  effort  at  lending, 
partictilarly  for  modernization  and  plant  Improvement,  and  for 
longer  terms  than  has  heretofore  been  the  practice. 

The  President  suggested  that  It  was  Important  that  an  educa- 
tional campaign  be  conducted  to  bring  home  to  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  other  lending  Institutions  what 
the  R.  F.  C.  win  do  In  the  way  of  Insuring  and  guaranteeing  current 
and  long-term  loans  to  business  and  to  bring  home  to  businessmen, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  their  business,  what  their  local  banks  and 
lending  institutions  can  do  to  meet  their  credit  needs. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Jones  said  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence; that  was  what  was  contained  in  his  news  release. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
R.  P.  C.  Is  Mr.  Schram,  and  at  that  conference  he  made  a 
statement,  which  was  given  to  the  press  and  published 
widely  throughout  the  country.  The  released  accoimt  of  the 
White  House  conference  is  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE   REGARDING    THE    MEAD    BILL    FOR    THE    INSTTRANCE    OF    BANK 
LOANS  TO   SMALL   BUSINESS 

The  President  discussed  with  Senator  Wagner.  Senator  Mead. 
and  Mr  Emll  Schram.  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  need  and  desirability  of  Insuring  intermediate  and  long-term 
bank  loans  to  small  business  along  the  lines  suggested  in  Senator 
Meads  bUl,  upon  which  hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Those  present  agreed  that  no  effort  shotild  be  spared  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  small  business  for  working  capital  and 
for  the  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  R.  P.  C  under 
existing  law  might  take  steps  to  put  Into  effect  the  substance  of 
the  Mead  scheme  for  the  Insurance  of  bank  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Schram  agreed  that  this  should  be  p)osslble  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  clarifying  amendments  to  section  5d  of  the  R.  P.  C. 
Act.  which  both  Senator  Wagner  and  Senator  Mead  thought  cotild 
be  enacted  at  this  session  without  much  controversy. 

That  is  what  is  contained  In  the  amendment  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  President  suggested  that  It  was  Important  that  an  aggressive 
campaign  be  conducted  not  only  to  bring  home  to  banks,  insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  other  lending  institutions  what 
the  R.  P.  C.  wUl  do  in  the  way  of  instirlng  Intermediate  and  long- 
term  loans  to  small  business,  but  to  bring  home  to  small-btisiness 
men  what  their  local  banks  and  lending  institutions  can  do  to  meet 
their  intermediate  and  long-term-capital  requirements. 

The  President  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  during  the 
recess  might  study  the  adeqtiacy  of  the  intermediate  and  long- 
term-credit  facilities  available  to  small  business  and  the  need  of 
any  further  legislation  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Mead  bill. 

Mr.  Schram  was  widely  publicized  in  connection  with  that 
conference  and  in  relation  to  the  statement.  I  have  here  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which  carries  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Schram,  a  long  article  in  connection  with  the  interview  at 
the  White  House,  and  some  information  with  regard  to  his 
ideas  concerning  the  operation  of  the  R.  F.  C: 

Discussing  R.  P.  C.  lending  activities,  of  which  he  has  had  charge 
for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Schram  said  he  thought  that  the  amendments 
of  Senator  James  M.  Mead  (Democrat),  of  Buffalo,  to  the  lending 
bill,  providing  for  B.  P.  C.  Insurance  of  smaU-business  loans  "will 
he  helpfvil." 

MERIT  IN  MEAD  BILL 

"We  will  continue,"  he  said,  "to  make  loans  on  as  liberal  a  basis 
as  possible.  There  Is  merit  to  the  Mead  legislation.  I  do  not  want 
people  to  think  there  isn't,  and  take  It  lightly.  PsychologlcaUy.  It 
wlU  have  an  extremely  beneficial  effect,  in  my  opinion." 

In  1935.  I  believe  it  was,  or  perhaps  it  was  in  1937.  when 
the  President  issued  restrictions  preventing  the  R.  P.  C. 


from  making  loans  of  this  character  or  any  character,  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  expansion  of  our  economy  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  President  .:sued  an  Executive  order  authoriz- 
ing the  R.  F.  C.  again  to  make  loans  to  business  enterprise. 
During  the  interim  there  was  Introduced  what  l>ecame  known 
as  the  Glass- St eagall  bill,  which  was  an  amendment  to  the 
then  existing  R.  F.  C.  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  made  the  statement  that  they  already  had 
the  authority  which  was  contained  in  that  new  proposal, 
but,  nevertheless,  even  though  he  repeated  the  statement 
that  he  had  the  authority,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Olass- 
Steagall  amendment  authorizing  the  R.  F.  C.  to  initiate 
loans  to  enterprise,  and,  under  the  impetus  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  that  bill,  the  R.  P.  C.  made  a  mighty  con- 
tribution to  the  expansion  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
developing  economy. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  along  with  Mr.  Schram  and 
along  with  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  will  do  much  good,  will  Improve  the 
credit  situation  for  small  business,  and  I  hope,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  subject  and  that 
the  statement  of  the  head  of  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  former 
head  of  the  R.  F.  C.  are  known  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mead]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  Saturday  offered  an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
striking  out  section  7  of  the  bill,  the  section  dealing  with 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  railroad  equipment.  The 
legislative  drafting  service  has  called  his  attention — ^he  is 
absent  and  so  I  am  offering  the  amendment — to  several 
amendments  which  are  necessary  to  avoid  any  conflict  by 
reason  of  the  adoption  of  that  amendment.  I  now  offer  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
comma,  insert  "and";  and  in  line  5  strike  out  "and  the 
Corporation." 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  18  to  23,  both  inclusive. 

On  page  11,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  insert  "and";  and  in  lines 
8  and  9  strike  out  "and  the  Corporation." 

On  page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  8,  insert  "and";  and  in 
lines  9  and  10  strike  out  "and  the  Corporation." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  make  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  amendments  are  made  necessary  be- 
cause the  Senate  struck  out  the  section  relating  to  loans  for 
railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  KING.  The  amendments,  then,  affect  the  provision 
relating  to  loans  for  railroad  equipment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  struck  out  section  7  of  the  bill.  There  were  cer- 
tain other  textual  matters  In  the  bill  which  referred  to  the 
section  which  was  stricken  out  and  the  amendments  are  to 
that  part  of  the  text  which  refers  to  section  7,  which  Is  no 
longer  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  The  amendments  do  not  cover  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  report  an 
amendment  which  I  offer,  and  which  is  on  the  desk,  with 
respect  to  making  the  bonds  issued  under  this  bill  taxable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  between  lines  22  and 
23.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

(c)  Such  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obllgatJons  Iwued 
to  cwry  out  the  provlsUns  at  Uils  act  abail  be  subject  botb  as  to 
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principal  and  Interest  to  all  taxstion  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  to  the  same  extent  as  any  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  obllgatlcM  which  are  not  tax-exempt  are  subject  to  such 
taxation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  late 
hour  to  indulge  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this  most  important 
amendment.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  these  bonds,  if 
and  when  Issued,  will  be  exempt  from  normal  Federal  taxa- 
tion and  exempt  from  local  and  State  taxation. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  do  the  very  thing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  should  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  securities  that  have  heretofore  been  issued  and  are 
tax-exempt. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  it  Is  estimated  that  the  interest  rates  on  the 
loans  which  are  to  be  made  will  be  as  follows:  On  a  40-year 
loan  approximately  2>4  percent;  on  a  30-year  loan  approxi- 
mately 2' 8  percent;  on  a  20-year  loan  1%  percent;  on  a 
10-year  loan  approximately  1  percent. 

It  is  proposed  under  this  legislation  that  the  loaning 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Government,  using  the  tax-free 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  issue  these  obligations, 
shall  be  passed  on  to  those  to  whom  the  money  will  be 
loaned. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
-    Mr.  BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Without  expressing  any  individual  opin- 
ion, I  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  experiment  if  the  Con- 
gress would  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  so  that  we  could  see  the  market  result  as  between 
bonds  that  carry  a  tax  and  those  that  are  tax  free. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  would  be  the  only  groimd  on 
which  I  would  ever  vote  for  it,  namely,  piu-ely  as  an  ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to  get  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  any  ground  whatever,  just  so  he  votes  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown!  .  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  other  Senators  have  been  members  of 
the  special  conunittee  investigating  the  question  of  taxing 
securities  that  are  now  tax-free.  It  was  shown  by  this  in- 
vestigation that  making  these  securities  taxable  would  only 
Increase  the  interest  rate  from  10  to  20  percent.  That  was 
the  evidence  before  the  committee;  so  that  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  the  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
would  not  be  consequential.  Let  us  not  forget  that  these 
loans  are  in  a  different  category  from  other  loans  that  are 
made  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  because  it 
is  proposed,  as  I  have  said,  to  use  the  taxing  power  and  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
borrow  this  money  and  pass  it  on  to  those  who  will  make  the 
loans. 

On  June  24.  1939,  Mr.  Turner  Catledge,  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  correspondents  here  in  Washington,  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  regarding  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence with  reference  to  the  loan  program  in  this  language: 

The  P»resident  discussed  the  proposal  in  some  detail  at  his  press 
conference  this  morning.  He  expressed  the  hope  then  that  the 
securities  floated  by  the  various  Federal  agencies  to  make  up  the 
loan  fund  would  not  bear  tax-exempt  features.  He  reiterated  his 
previous  recommendation  that  income  from  all  futiire  issues  of 
public  bonds  bear  their  share  of  taxes. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  to  corroborate  that  statement  con- 
tained in  the  New  York  Times,  I  find  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Felix  Cotten,  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  following 
language: 

The  President  said  at  a  morning  press  conference  that  he  hoped 
aecurltles  Issued  by  lending  agencies  to  finance  the  new  program 
wotUd  not  be  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  President,  some  question  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  the  President  was 
eorrectly  quoted.    I  have  in  my  hand  a  verbatim  transcript 
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of  what  the  President  said  i  ,t  that  conference.  At  his  presa 
conference  on  Jime  23.  1931 .  the  President  was  asked  if  the 
securities  to  be  issued  by  ^e  Government  under  the  pro- 
posed spending-lending  profeTam  would  be  tax-exempt,  and 
to  this  question  he  replied: 

Oh,  I  hope  not.  I  don't  kBow  what  the  law  on  It  Is.  I  hope 
we  will  get  the  Congress  to  a  alee  It  clear  that  there  will  not  be 
any  more  anywhere. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thiik  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
issuing  tax-exempt  securitie  >.  We  have  the  recommendation 
of  the  President.  Legislat  on  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta  es  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
all  future  issues  of  bonds  attempted  to  be  made  tax  exempt, 
and  let  us  not  forget  that  th ;  bonds  issued  tmder  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  now  proposed  may  extend  for  30  years,  and  wiU 
be  tax  exempt  throughout  t  leir  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  t  le  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  (  rdered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre  lident,  it  is  very  gratif3^ng  to  me 
to  find  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  able  to  quote 
';he  President  of  the  Unite!  States,  when  the  Senator  can 
construe  in  support  of  his  position  some  statement  the 
President  has  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  deny  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made  that  statement? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  said  tl  le  other  day  that  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  and  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  was  correctly  quoted,  but  that  even  if  he  were  correctly 
quoted,  I  did  not  change  ny  position  with  respect  to  the 
particular  bonds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  the  Senator. 
I  asked  whether  he  denied  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  the  statement  that  these  securities  should  not 
be  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  neitl  ler  deny  nor  afiOrm.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  said  it  o-  not. 

Mr.  BURKE.    WUl  the  IJenator  yield,  Mr.  President? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  BURKE.  Assuming  that  the  President  did  make  the 
statement,  is  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  able  to  construe 
it  in  any  other  way  than  i  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
construed  it? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  n  3t  so  certain  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident made  that  statement-  -if  he  made  it  exactly  in  the  lan- 
guage quoted — he  meant  U*  have  it  apply  to  all  future  bond 
issues,  and  that  all  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  w<  ought  not  to  deal  piecemeal  with 
bond  issues,  insofar  as  t  leir  taxability  is  concerned.  In 
other  words.  I  think  that  when  we  deal  with  that  subject 
we  should  deal  with  all  bonds  on  the  same  basis.  I  realize 
that  there  Is  very  keen  inl  srest  in  the  question  of  removing 
the  tax-exempt  privilege  Irom  bonds  issued  by  the  United 
States.  Of  course  the  income  from  these  bonds  and  all 
other  Government  bonds  lb  now  taxable  so  far  as  surtaxes 
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all  normal  Federal  taxes  ^d  all  State  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  When  I  said  they  were  subject  to  siu:- 
taxes,  of  coiurse  that  statement  carried  with  it  the  assump- 
tion that  the  bonds  would  be  exempt  from  the  normal  tax. 
We  all  imderstand  that  to  )e  true. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  i  ibout  to  say,  the  question  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  is  one  co:  icernlng  which  there  is  very  keen 
debate  throughout  the  cou  itry  and  in  Congress.  There  is  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  vhether,  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Congress  has  the  power  to  tax  securities,  out- 
side of  those  of  the  Fedleral  Government.  I  believe  the 
distingtiished  Senator  frcm  Idaho  thinks  that  while  by 
statute  we  may  tax  our  avn  Federal  obligations,  without  a 
constitutional  amendment,  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  tax 
obligations  of  States,  counjties,  and  municipalities  without  a 
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Mr,  President,  this  discussion  brings  up  the  subject  of 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  can  do  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  oiu*  own  obligations.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that. 
If  we  ever  make  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
taxable  by  States  or  localities,  we  should  not  do  so  until 
their  obligations  are  mutually  taxable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  tax  all  our  own  if  we  wish:  but  when  we 
deal  with  Government  bonds  and  undertake  to  lift  from 
them  the  exemption  which  they  now  enjoy,  I  think  we 
should  deal  with  the  subject  comprehensively  and  should 
treat  all  bonds  alike  and  put  them  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Up  to  this  time  such  bonds  as  those  proposed 
have  been  regarded  as  an  indirect  debt  of  the  Corporation, 
as  obligations  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKT.KY.  They  are  still  enjoying  the  same  tax- 
exempt  prixilege  that  is  enjoyed  by  Government  obliga- 
tions— Liberty  bonds  and  other  bonds. 

There  has  been  an  investigation  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Brown], 
v.'ho  has  done  a  very  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  captable 
job  up  to  now,  in  the  investigation  and  in  the  partial  report 
which  he  has  made  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. All  the  R.  F.  C.  obligations  now  outstanding  enjoy 
this  tax-exempt  privilege,  whether  or  not  they  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  loan  railroads;  and 
a  few  days  ago  an  argument  was  made  against  the  section 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  loans  to  railroads,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  bonds  issued  to  obtain  money  to  lend  to  the  railroads 
would  be  tax-exempt.  Such  bonds  are  already  tax-exempt, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  However,  the  section  providing 
for  loans  to  railroads  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Obligations  which  were  sold  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  lend  to 
municipalities  and  States  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  carry  the  same  sort  of  tax- 
exempt  privilege,  except  as  to  surtaxes.  Obligations  issued 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  obtain  money 
to  lend  to  business  and  industry  in  this  country  carry  the 
same  sort  of  tax-exempt  privilege,  except  as  to  surtaxes. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
money  by  the  same  process — the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — for  States,  counties, 
and  municipalities,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  projects 
heretofore  carried  out  under  the  P.  W.  A.  In  the  same  way 
this  bill  is  intended  to  provide  money  for  rural  electrification, 
and  in  the  same  way  it  is  intended  to  provide  money  for 
farm  security.  The  only  bonds  now  provided  for  under  this 
bill  are  those  to  provide  funds  to  take  care  of  farm  tenants 
and  farmers  who  desire  to  rehabilitate  themselves,  and 
farmers  who  desire  to  put  in  electrical  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  modem  blessings 
of  electricity.  There  is  also  provided  $350,000,000  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  P.  W.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  proj- 
ects similar  to  those  which  have  heretofore  been  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  strange 
thing  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  say  that  the 
bonds  which  are  to  be  issued  in  order  to  provide  funds  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  electrify  their  farms  or  to  enable  ten- 
ants to  buy  farms  and  become  landowners  or  to  enable 
those  who  are  now  landowners  to  protect  their  homes  and 
themselves,  are  to  be  Issued  under  a  restriction  depriving 
them  of  the  privileges  which  other  Government  bonds  enjoy. 
I  may  be  inclined,  and  I  think  I  am  inclined,  to  favor  the 
ehmination  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege  from  all  Federal 
obligations.  I  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure if  It  were  mutual,  so  that  we  might  tax  obligations 
of  all  other  subdivisions  of  our  Government. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing  to  put  into  this 
bill  a  provision  requiring  the  taxation  of  these  bonds — bonds 
which  are  to  be  for  the  l>eneflt  of  American  agriculture,  in 
the  way  of  rural  electrification  and  in  the  way  of  farm  ten- 


ancy and  rehabilitation — when  all  other  bonds  Issued  for 
all  other  purposes,  including  those  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
business,  industry,  banks,  and  railroads,  still  enjoy  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  whole  matter  is  under 
discussion  and  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
concerning  which  a  final  determination  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  now  undertake  to  deal  in 
this  measure  with  the  question  of  tax  exemption,  so  as  to 
put  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  proposed  law  on  a 
more  disadvantageous  basis  than  those  already  issued  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  other  governmental 
agencies,  and  by  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky;  these  matters  should 
be  considered  together.  But  is  there  not  also  necessity  lor 
giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  determined 
drive  which  may  result  in  eao-ly  adoption  of  the  general 
proposal  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  would 
it  not  now  be  unfortunate,  on  the  eVe  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  happening,  to  issue  a  very  large  amount  of  bonds, 
such  as  would  be  issued  under  the  pending  measure,  even 
after  the  paring  that  has  been  done  m  the  Senate,  and 
have  something  like  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  bonds 
Issued  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  very  soon,  totally  tax- 
exempt,  except  for  surtaxes,  since  in  the  very  near  future 
Congress  might  get  around  to  adopting  a  general  provision, 
and  there  would  be  no  means  at  that  time  of  reaching  out 
and  taxing  this  very  large  issue  of  bonds  at  all?  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  something  which  should  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor's fears  are  justified.  Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  when 
Congress  will  deal  with  this  problem.  It  may  deal  with  it 
at  the  next  session.  It  has  been  under  discussion  for  years, 
but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  we  can  deal 
with  it  scientifically,  to  the  last  ditch,  so  to  speak,  because 
the  committee  which  has  been  considering  the  matter  has 
not  yet  made  its  final  report. 

What  I  am  contending  for  is  that  when  we  deal  with  these 
Government  obligations  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  all  aUke. 
and  not  make  flesh  of  one  and  fowl  of  another.  Certainly 
we  should  not  put  at  a  disadvantage  the  facilities  we  are 
providing  now,  largely  for  agriculture.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  facetiously  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that 
this  is  largely  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  about 
what  increase  in  the  interest  rates  would  be  occasioned  by 
classifying  bonds  of  this  kind,  heretofore  tax-exempt,  as 
taxable? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  some 
figures  on  that,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  the  Treas- 
ury experts,  and  of  the  experts  produced  by  the  Association 
of  States  Attorneys  General,  boiled  down  to  about  this  state- 
ment, that  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate  of  somewhere 
between  10  and  20  percent  would  be  occasioned  by  subject- 
ing these  bonds  to  all  Federal  and  State  taxation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  just  a  moment.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
addition  to  that,  in  the  same  connection,  that  the  bill  elimi- 
nates all  grants.  We  are  eliminatmg  the  question  of  grants 
altogether.  We  are  not  proposing  to  give  anything  to  any-, 
one.  We  are  proposing  to  lend.  But  as  a  substitute  for 
grants  we  are  propo-sing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  will 
be  sufficiently  attractive  as  to  enable  the  corporation  to 
take  advantage  of  these  provisions  and  borrow  the  money. 

If  we  are  to  wipe  out  that  advantage  by  subjecting  the 
bonds  to  taxes  of  all  kinds,  we  might  as  well  have  con- 
tinued to  make  grants,  instead  oi   providing  this  rather 
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cheaper  way  of  enabling  them  to  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purposes.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  In  the  first  place,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes bonds  of  a  longer  term,  I  think,  than  any  existing 
Federal  legislation,  so  that  if  the  bonds  are  made  tax- 
exempt,  will  they  not  be  out  for  a  longer  time? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  These  are  indirect  obligations,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Senator  is  not  treating  them  differently  from 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government,  some  of 
which  are  long-term,  certainly  for  longer  terms,  when  first 
issued,  than  the  bonds  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  30  years  is  the  longest  term  in 
any  outstanding  Federal  bonds,  and  this  authorizes  bonds 
maturing  in  40  years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  R.  F.  C.  Is  issxiing  bonds  for  only 
30  years.  The  obligation  of  those  who  borrow  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  Individual  organi- 
zations among  farmers,  are  for  40  years,  but  the  R.  F.  C. 
Is  authorized  to  issue  its  bonds  for  30  years  for  all  these 
purixjses.  That  means  they  would  have  to  refund  and  reissue 
the  bonds  at  the  end  of  30  years  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
remaining  10-year  program  under  which  the  Farm  Seciu-ity 
and  Rural  Electrification  Administrations  have  been  able  to 
borrow  money  for  40  years.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  R.  F.  C. 
Is  concerned,  the  limit  is  30  years,  and  that  is  not  as  long 
as  was  provided  in  some  of  the  direct  obligations  of  the 
Government  at  the  time  they  were  Issued.  Of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  time  has  elapsed,  and  it  may  be  that  a  good  many  of 
them  may  not  have  a  maturity  beyond  30  years.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  affects  the  real  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  bonds  of  this 
sort  would  usually  be  held  by  the  banks;  and  that  to  a 
bank  in  many  cases  the  taxability  makes  no  difference 
whatever?  To  most  banks  of  the  United  States  today  the 
taxability  of  a  bond  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  raises  the  question  whether  the 
taxability  of  the  bonds  affects  or  does  not  affect  the  rate  of 
interest.    I  think  it  is  fairly  well  settled  that  it  does. 

Mr.  TAFT,  If  they  are  sold  to  individuals  it  does.  If  they 
are  sold  to  banks,  it  affects  the  rate  of  interest  very  little, 
because  most  banics  are  not  making  any  income  any  way. 
They  have  so  many  Government  bonds  which  are  nontax- 
able, and  they  will  not  pay  a  tax  on  a  small  additional 
income  of  this  kind.  Their  holdings  of  these  bonds  would 
be  very  small  compared  with  their  total  holdings. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  I  am 
sure  that  every  farmer  who  borrows  any  money  under  the 
bill,  whether  for  farm  tenancy,  for  rehabilitation,  or  for 
rural  electrification,  will  pay  more  interest  than  he  would 
ii  the  amendment  were  not  in  the  meas;u"e. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  to,  but  if  he 
did,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  over  one-tenth  of  1  percent, 
and  I  think  the  value  of  the  protection  afforded  for  many 
years  to  come  would  more  than  balance  that  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  on  this  particular  issue  of  bonds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BtrdI.  The  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan]. 
I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BaebourI  and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GUFFEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]. 
I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  OviRTON]  and  vote.  I  vote  "nay."  I  am  not  advised 
how  either  of  these  Senators  would  vote  if  present  and 
voting. 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  Making 
the  same  announcement  as  before  with  regard  to  my  gen- 
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eral  pair  with  the  Senatcjr  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaky],  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  conclutied. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  annoujice  the  general  pair  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Wiley]  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  GreenI. 

The  Senator  from  New  I  ampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  would  vote 
"yea"  if  present. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  far  lily. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashtjrst]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  f  am  ly. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islanl  [Mr.  Green]  are  absent  on  im- 
portant public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oho  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Over- 
ton] are  unavoidably  deti  ined. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Carav^tay]  has  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  FolletteI.  I  am 
advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  vote  "yea."  k  am  not  advised  how  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44,  najrs  37,  as  follows: 

''EAS— 44 


Adams 

Danaher 

Holt 

Reed 

Austin 

Davis 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Russen 

BaUey 

Downey 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shlpstead 

Borah 

Frazler 

King 

Smith 

Bridges 

Gerry 

Lee 

Stewart 

Brown 

Gibson 

Lodge 

Taft 

Bulow 

GUlette 

McCarran 

Townsend 

Burke 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Hale 

Maloney 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hatch 

Miller 

Walsh 

Clark.  Mo. 

Holman 

Nye 
JAYS— 37 

White 

Andrews 

George 

Murray 

Stnathers 

Banlchead 

GufTcy 

Neely 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Berkley 

Hayden 

Norrts 

Thomas.  Utah 

Bilbo 

Herring 

O'Maboney 

Truman 

Bone 

Hill 

Pepper 

Ty  dings 

B3m3es 

Hughes 

Radcllffe 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Schwartz 

Whee.'er 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lundeen 

Schwellenbach 

Connally 

Mead 

Sheppard 

Ellender 

Mlnton 

Slattery 

NCtr  VOTINO— 15 

A.«livirst 

Glass 

Logan 

Reynolds 

Barboiir 

Green 

McNary 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Harrison 

Overton 

WUey 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Plttman 

So  Mr.  Byro's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.] President,  I  was  prepared  to  send 
to  the  desk  a  new  amend  ment  to  the  bill  imder  discussion. 
The  Eunendment  related  ;o  foreign  silver.  However,  I  am 
informed  that  several  of  )  ny  friends  feel  that  an  agreement 
has  been  made  not  to  i  ote  again  on  the  subject  of  my 
amendment  during  the  discussion  of  the  pending  biU. 
Therefore  I  am  not  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  veek  end  important  and  previously 
undisclosed  information  tas  come  to  my  attention  relating 
to  the  position  of  the  Sta  e  Department.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  i  yrd]  has  inserted  in  the  Record 
three  telegrams  from  th;  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Glass]  whose  hearin  ;s  on  my  bill,  S.  785,  were  discussed 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  Friday.  These  telegrams  not  only 
disclose  the  attitude  of  tlhe  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
but  also  disclose  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull  no  longer 
requests  delay  on  consideration  of  my  proposal  involving 
discontinuance  of  the  pirchase  of  foreign  sil\'er  by  the 
Government.  These  are  most  important  developments  af- 
fecting the  silver  policy. 

This  disclosure  Is  so  sig  lificant  because,  as  I  stated  in  the 
Senate  Friday,  it  was  on^r  the  belief  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  opposed  discontinuajnce  of  foreign-silver  buying  which 
prevented  the  subcommlt  ee  from  making  the  favorable  re- 
July  7,  it  had  convened  fully  pre- 


port  on  my  bill  which,  on 
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pared  to  do.  Although  the  "chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
not  able  to  be  present  today,  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  here  to  correct  me  if  I  misstate  the  matter  when 
I  demonstrate  in  a  moment  that  a  large  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee favored  ending  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver. 

Ten  Senators,  or  one-tenth  of  the  Senate,  comprise  the 
subcommittee  referred  to.  Of  these  10,  only  3  last  Friday 
voted  against  my  amendment  to  end  the  purchase  of  foreign 
silver.  Six  favored  my  amendment.  That  shows  how  the 
committee  stood.  Thus,  the  committee  was  2  to  1  in  favor 
of  my  amendment.  And  this  was  not  a  partisan  position. 
Only  2  of  the  10  members  are  Republicans. 

Not  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
voted  against  my  amendment  last  Friday  had  attended  a 
single  one  of  the  hearings  on  silver,  as  the  record  of  attend- 
ance printed  in  the  hearings  proves.  I  do  not  criticize  those 
three  Senators.  But  if  those  three  Senators,  had  attended  the 
silver  hearings,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  entire  sub- 
committee would  have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
foreign-silver  program.  I  therefore  deeply  regret  that  the 
full  subcommittee  could  not  have  attended  all  of  the  hearings 
on  silver.  But  on  the  record  which  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subcommittee  approval  of  my  position  is  overwhelming. 

I  ask  consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  relating  to  the  vote  of  the  subcommittee's 
members  on  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Record  of  attendance  of  members  of  Senate  subcommittee  at  hear- 
ings on  S.  785,  April  1939 

"^ 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  27 

Glass  • 

Barkley 

V 

V 

V 



Bj-nifS .....».».....„...—.————. 

Bankh(>ad    .. „  .. . ......... 

Adams  '       . ....... .. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Brown  '                                         .  ....... 

V 

Sinathers  '    .......  .        

Miller  '   .     .. 

V 
V 
V 

V 

y 

V 

V 
V 
V 

Townsend' 

Tafl '     

V 

'Recorded  in  Congresaional  Record  of  July  28,  1939,  p.  14428.  as  favoring  tb« 
Townsend  silver  propcsal. 
«  Did  not  vote  July  28,  1939,  on  Townsend  amendment. 

Source:  Hoarinps,  pp.  1.  63  89.  and  127. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  on  January  17,  1939,  I 
introduced  Senate  bill  785,  calling  for  an  end  to  all  silver 
bU5'ing,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign;  calling  for  an  embargo 
on  silver  imports  and  for  the  sale  of  surplus  Government 
silver,  and  so  forth.  That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

My  amendment,  however,  was  quite  a  different  proposal. 
It  did  not  touch  domestic  silver  at  all.  It  did  not  provide 
for  an  embargo  on  imports.  It  called  for  no  Government 
sales  of  silver.  It  was  very  simple.  Its  sole  effect  was  to 
withdraw  the  availability  of  Government  resources  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  more  of  the  foreign  metal,  for  compelling 
reasons  thoroughly  expounded  by  witnesses  during  the  hear- 
ings on  my  bill.  Senate  bill  785.  Those  hearings,  incidentally, 
were  Immediately  available  to  any  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  or  of  the  Senate  who  wished  to 
consult  them.  In  printed  form  they  were  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  in  th^  middle  of  June.  Altogether, 
a  thousand  copies  were  printed.  I  have  had  a  copy  placed 
on  each  Senator's  desk  today.  I  defy  any  intelligent  person 
to  study  these  hearings  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  further 
purchase  of  foreign  silver  is  utterly  indefensible. 

The  argtiment  that  buying  foreign  silver  makes  jobs  for 
Americans  has  no  validity.  The  war  debts  made  jobs  for 
Americans!  The  loans  of  the  reckless  twenties  made  jobs  for 
Americans!  So  what?  If  buying  foreign  silver  at  35  cents 
an  ounce  makes  jobs  for  Americans,  buying  demonetized  and 
useless  foreign  silver  at  $3.50  an  ounce  would  make  jobs  for 
10  times  as  many  Americans!  Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles  stated 
to  the  Silver  Subcommittee  in  his  excellent  testimony  against 
the  buying  of  any  more  foreign  silver— and  note  that  Mr. 


Eccles  was  analyzing  this  very  argument  that  buying  foreign 
silver  makes  jobs  for  Americans  (hearings  on  S.  785.  p.  83) : 

We  could  take  anything  that  a  foreigner  might  give  us  that  we 
did  not  need,  for  instance,  and  give  him  our  goods.  Now,  whether 
it  is  silver  or  some  other  metal  or  some  other  product,  we  cotild 
take  it  as  well  as  we  could  take  silver,  and  as  a  result  we  wovild 
find  a  foreign  market  for  our  goods.  Then  we  could  issue  money 
against  what  we  took,  whether  it  happened  to  be  copper  or  tea 
shells  or  what  not. 

If  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  Is  so  important  in  order 
to  furnish  jobs  for  Americans,  why  has  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  in  three  successive  conventions  formally 
passed  resolutions  opposing  it? 

The  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  on 
June  26  made  an  able  statement  on  silver  and  our  export 
trade,  and  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ash- 
TTRSTl  presented  an  equally  effective  discussion  on  fixe  subject 
the  same  day. 

Some  Senators  have  supposed  that  because  silver  had  a 
value  abroad  in  ancient  times,  it  always  will  have.  How 
much  do  foreigners  esteem  silver?  Let  me  read  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  Eccles  on  this  point  (hearings  on  S.  785,  p.  81) : 

Silver  is  almoet  useless  as  an  international  reserve.  •  •  • 
Foreign  governments  and  central  banks  do  not  want  it.  •  •  • 
the  Oovemment  (would]  suffer  heavy  losses  [if  it  acid  its  aU- 
verj.     •     •     • 

Other  experts  confirmed  Mr.  Eccles*  testimony  on  this 
point  (hearings  on  S.  785,  pp.  149  and  8-11). 
Mr.  Eccles  also  told  your  committee: 

Silver,  of  course,  is  not  acceptable  by  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  settlement  of  international  Imlances  (hearings  on  8.  785,  p.  72). 

He  testified   that  important  silver  inflates  bank  reserves 
(hearings  on  S.  785,  pp.  72-73,  78).    Again  I  quote: 
The  tendency  is  very  inflationary. 

He  added: 

To  the  extent  certainly  that  we  buy  foirelgn  silver  It  aeema  to 
me  to  be  wholly  and  totally  tuinecessary. 

Mr.  Eccles  further  testified  (hearings  on  S.  785.  p.  82) : 

We  would  be  no  worse  off  with  a  foreign  loan  that  does  not 
have  to  be  repaid  than  by  the  acquisition  of  a  supply  of  sUver 
that  we  cannot  sell. 

Do  not  assume  that  our  foreign  silver  busdng  is  confined 
to  Latin  America.  Only  one-fifth  of  all  the  foreign  silver 
we  have  bought  since  1934  has  come  from  Latin  America. 
Most  of  the  imports  have  come  from  Asia.  Only  last  week 
I  was  reliably  informed  that  6,000.000  ounces  of  discarded 
foreign  silver  coin  were  being  purchased  by  the  Treasury 
from  a  distant  nation  now  at  war. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports  imports  of  silver  dur- 
ing June  1939  from  the  following  non-Latin  American  sources: 
Belgium,  France,  Netherlands,  Norvkay,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  British  Malaya.  Japan,  Philippine  Islands.  Australia. 
Yugoslavia.  British  India.  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
British  South  Africa,  and  others — Commerce  Department 
Release  No.  2402  of  July  12,  1939. 

The  silver  program  has  compelled  the  Treasury,  directly  or 
through  the  open  market,  to  buy  silver  from  foreign  belliger- 
ents— Chinese  silver  from  Japan.  Ethiopian  silver  from  Italy, 
Spanish  silver  from  Russia,  and  cast-off  bullion  and  coin  from 
scores  of  foreign  places.  As  long  as  the  law  stands,  this 
compulsion  stands.  If  Germany  seizes  silver  from  the  church 
or  from  minorities  tomorrow,  the  present  silver  law  is  there  to 
help  the  Nazi  government. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  nowhere  abroad  does  the  silver 
standard  survive.  No  Latin  American  country  has  the  silver 
standard,  and  most  Latin  American  countries  are  not  de- 
pendent on  silver  mining.  In  no  country  in  the  world  does 
a  govermnent  buy  silver  as  we  do.  We  are  unique  In  this 
request.    We  are  out  of  step. 

We  do  not  need  to  continue  this  program  in  order  to  trade 
abroad.  We  had  a  very  flourishing  foreign  trade  for  decades 
before  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  was  enacted.  We  traded 
with  Latin  America  before  the  silver  program  ever  was  dreamt 
of;  and  we  will  trade  with  Latin  America  long  after  the  pro- 
gram has  become  history.    Trade  is  an  exchange  of  useful 
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gbq^  tor  useful  goods.  Selling  without  buying,  however, 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 

Foreign  silver  buying,  as  Mr.  Eccles  so  well  put  it,  is  defi- 
nitely =^'a  one-way  street."  What  I  want  us  to  do  is  to  turn 
arowid  and  get  clear  out  of  it. 

Itie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  Senator's 
address.  I  have  a  textual  amendment  growing  out  of  a 
conversation  between  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  and  myself  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  on 
page  14  of  the  bill.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  section  12,  page  14,  line  19,  after 
the  word  "thereon"  and  the  comma,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  including  the  word  "payment"  in  line  2  on 
page  15,  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

An  appropriation  sufflclent  to  cover  «uch  difference  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  annually  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
1941.  out  at  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated; and  when  any  such  annual  appropriation  shall  have  been 
made  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation 
the  amount  so  appropriated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  in  section  12,  page  14,  the 

bill  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator shaU  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  annually  of  the 
status  of  the  program  of  recoverable  expenditures  for  the  financ- 
ing of  which  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Oorpcratlon  thall  have  been  lasued  under  this  Act.  Each  such 
examination  shall  be  made  as  of  the  last  day  of  December  In  each 
year,  beginning  with  December  31.  1940.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  shaU  submit  a  report 
of  each  such  examination  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
If  any  such  examination  discloees  that  the  probable  recovery  of 
the  cost  of  all  works,  projects,  or  undertakings  carried  out  under 
this  act,  and  of  all  loans  made  to  aid  in  the  financing  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  cash  on  hand  in  the  special  account  or 
accounts  of  the  Corporation  provided  for  by  section  4  of  this 
Act,  is  less  than  the  principal  amount  of  aU  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  act,  and  In- 
terest thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  difference- 
In  the  foDowing  sentence  it  authorizes  such  an  appro- 
priation; but  the  draftsman  of  the  bUl  evidently  got  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  ITie  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered provides  no  change  In  the  annual  examinations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Loan  Administrator,  but 
provides  that  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  assets  and  the  amount  loaned,  an  appropriation  shall 
first  be  authorlied  by  Congress  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  pay  the  Corporation  the  difference.  In  that 
connection,  of  course,  the  committees  and  the  Congress 
itself  will  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  difference  and  the  whole  situation  with  respect  to  it. 
After  Congress  has  gone  into  the  matter  and  made  an 
appropriation,  only  then  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authorized  to  pay  the  difference  to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  understand  the  language,  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay 
to  the  corporation  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  dif- 
ference" is  eliminated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  eliminated;  and  the  language  is 
changed  so  as  to  authorize  Congress  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion; and  in  the  event  Congress  makes  the  appropriation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
discovered  that  error,  because  I  have  been  calling  it  to  his 
attention  for  3  or  4  days. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  that;  and  I  think  the 
amendment  eliminates  any  difficulty  about  it.  Under  the 
new  language  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  no 
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payment  to  the  corporation  involving  any  such  difference 
imtil  Congress  has  authorised  it. 
Mr.   GEORGE.     Mr.  President,  will   the   Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  had  notified  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  prjposed   to  offer   an   amendment 
striking  out  the  language   n  this  section  beginning  in  line 
11.     The  amendment  nov    offered  by   the   Senator   from 
Kentucky  satisfactorily  me(  'Is  the  suggestion  I  had  in  mind. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  thanki  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  ] 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  language  in  the  bill  was  an  author- 
ization and  not  an  approj  riation.  The  Senator  agrees  to 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  ej^ept  that  the  language  was  con- 
fusing in  this  respect,  tha,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

was  authorized  to  make  piyment 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  suggesi    to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  that  language  was  tsken  from  the  language  used  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cor  >oration  Act. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  has  been  construed  to  be  an  author- 
ization and  not  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thi]  ik  the  amendment  meets  that 
situation,  so  that  it  will  ye  an  authorization;  and  based 
upon  that  authorization  Congress  would  have  to  make 
the  appropriation  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  make  payment. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Preside  it,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  pur- 
pose which  the  Senator  fro  n  Georgia  originally  had  in  desir- 
ing to  strike  out  all  after  t  le  word  "Congress."  in  line  11,  on 
ipage  14.  down  to  and  inc  uding  the  word  "section"  on  the 
next  page,  has  been  abandc  ned.  and  that  he  has  consented  to 
accept  the  suggestion  wh  ch  has  Just  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  position  of  the  Sena  or  from  Kentucky  obviously  con- 
veys the  idea  that  we  are  td  expect  losses  and  that  there  is  to 
be  a  moral  obligation  upon  j-he  part  of  Congress  to  meet  those 
losses  by  making  appropriailons  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  siy  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  effedt  of  this  provision  and  that  which 
has  been  carried  in  all  similar  laws.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
hoping  that  there  may  not  be  a  loss,  but  we  all  realize  that 
there  might  be  a  loss.  If  ttie  Corporation — by  which  I  mean 
the  Reconstruction  Flnanci  i  Corporation — in  providing  funds 
for  these  activities  finds  a;  the  end  of  any  year  that  there 
has  been  a  loss,  it  shall  leport  it  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress.  Congress  is  th<n  authorized  to  make  an  aw>ro- 
priatlon.  It  does  not  hav?  to  do  so.  It  can  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  transaction  tjo  determine  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  any  payment. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senatxr  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
authorization  has  been  foimd  in  some  of  the  acts  which  have 
heretofore  been  enacted.  I  have  njcently  discovered  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invaded  the  Treasury  upon 
two  occasions.  The  first  time,  it  obtained  $100,000,000  to 
make  up  the  losses  which  had  been  sustained ;  and  since  then, 
as  I  understand,  the  losses  piggregate  a  very  large  sum,  larger 
than  the  former  sum.  Thfey  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Staies. 
So  we  are  following  a  precedent  which,  in  my  opinion. 


is  a  bad  one,  committing 
States  to  the  pasmient  of 


the  Government  of  the  United 
losses  In  the  corporations  which 
we  are  setting  up,  and  wtich  obviously  wiU  incur,  as  cor- 
porations in  the  past  have!  incurred,  very  large  liabilities.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  stricken  out  the  entire  provision. 

I  will  s  ly  to  the  Senator  that  the  matter 

which  Is  now  pending  before  the 

If  it  does  not  provide  the  appro- 


Mr.  BARKLEY, 
to  which  he  refers  Is  one 
Appropriations  Committee. 


priatlon  it  will  never  be  made 
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Mr.  KING.  There  is  a  moral  obligation  when  we  author- 
ize such  expenditures  and  say  that  Congress  is  authorized  to 
make  appropriations.  When  that  authorization  is  given  and 
expenditures  are  incurred  and  losses  are  sustained,  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  obUgation  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  appropriation. 

Several  Senators.    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Berkley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heretofore  voted  for 
all  reasonable  and  necessary  congressional  appropriations  to 
relieve  unemployment.  I  have  done  so  in  good  faith  and 
with  the  hope  that  some  measure  of  protection  might  be 
found  in  this  way  for  the  unemployed.  It  is  now  evident 
that  the  Government  spending  program  of  the  past  6  years 
has  left  unsolved  our  major  problems  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, transportation,  and  trade.  The  spending  program  has 
been  nothing  better  than  a  series  of  temporary  expedients, 
giving  brief  periods  of  aid  from  year  to  year.  While  the 
Government  has  been  spending  private  enterprise  has  grown 
increasingly  weak  and  dependent.  The  very  life  of  private 
and  business  enterprise  is  being  crushed  out  In  this  way. 
Further  attempts  to  restore  confidence  by  governmental 
spending  of  additional  billions  will  defeat  their  desired  pur- 
pose. They  will  destroy  rather  than  create  confidence.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against  the  lending  and  spending 
bUl. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
pending  lending-spending  bill  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fled,  and  modified  in  the  right  direction,  by  amendments 
approved  by  the  Senate,  I  still  find  myself  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  measure. 

This  lending-spending  bill  is  wrong  in  principle,  unsoimd 
in  practice,  and  deceptive  In  the  governmental  bookkeeping 
policy  it  proposes  to  put  into  effect. 

In  some  respects  it  still  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
measures  Congress  has  been  asked  to  enact  into  law. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  gloss  the  situation  over  by  specious 
arguments.  This  bill  proposes  to  continue  and,  to  whatever 
extent  the  final  act  authorizes  loans,  to  enlarge  the  spending 
program  which  has  been  so  largely  responsible  for  these  9 
years  of  Federal  Government  deficits. 

The  Government  is  to  lend  hundreds  of  millions,  reaching 
into  the  billions,  to  governmental  agencies,  which  will  relend 
to  corporations  and  to  individuals  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  spending.  By  providing  loans  instead  of  ap- 
propriations, an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  these  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  will  not  be  added  to  the  public  debt. 

This  feature  of  the  measure,  this  double-dealing  system 
of  entering  the  amounts  on  the  books,  appeals  to  me  as  com- 
ing close  to  dishonest  bookkeeping,  although  I  believe  it  will 
not  fool  anyone. 

Another  dangerous  feature  of  the  measure,  as  it  came  to  us 
originally,  was  the  inclusion  of  so  many  possible  beneficiaries, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  compelling  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  support  the  measure  so  that  each  Member's  constitu- 
ents would  be  assured  of  getting  his  share. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  amend- 
ments already  adopted.  The  bill  to  that  extent  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  was  when  introduced.  But  the  measure  still 
is  dangerous,  unsound,  and.  I  think,  misdirected,  even  for  the 
objectives  sought  to  be  attained.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and 
I  hope  that  enough  other  Senators  will  do  so  to  end  this 
kind  of  specious  spending-lending  legislation  for  good  and  all. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  just  received  from  S.  R. 
Cellars,  of  Chetopa,  Kans.,  who  runs  a  harness  and  hard- 
ware business  in  Chetopa,  in  which  he  protests  vigorously 
against  the  proposal  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


CaxTGUi,  EAm..  July  2S.  1939. 
Senator  Asthith  Cappes. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sik:  When  this  Congress  convened,  the  papers  held  out  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  an  economy  Congress:  that  expenditures 
were  to  be  curtailed.  Instead  of  that  they  have  gone  on  spending 
money  like  drunken  sailors,  except  that  driuiken  saUors  probably 
do  not  spend  money  they  haven't  got. 

There  is  no  more  emergency  now  than  there  will  be  10  years  from 
now,  and  no  more  reason  for  expenditures  to  exceed  revenues  now 
than  th^re  will  be  at  any  other  time.  If  this  generation  cannot 
pay  their  own  way  in  the  world,  what  does  this  adminlslratton 
expect  the  next  generation  to  do?  There  is  ample  money  in  the 
banks  to  finance  any  enterprise  under  sound  business  conditions, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  Government  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate a  loan  business  No  doubt  the  administration  Intends  to  put 
this  money  out  where  It  will  do  the  most  good — In  the  1940 
campaign. 

The  past  6  years  has  demonstrated  that  It  is  Just  as  foolish  for 
a  government  to  try  to  spend  Itself  Into  prosperity  as  it  Is  for  an 
Individual.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  material  Improvement 
in  business  as  long  as  our  enormous  Indebtedness  continues  to 
increase. 

Over  60  percent  of  this  town  is  on  relief  of  some  kind.  It  la 
almost  impossible  to  hire  a  man  or  woman  to  do  a  day's  work  in 
this  town.  They  do  not  need  to  work;  the  Government  Is  keeping 
them.  They  will  not  grow  gardens  or  can  fruits  or  vegeubles. 
They  do  not  need  to;  the  Government  gives  them  their  groceries. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  vote  right  when  an  election  comes  around. 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  men  at  Washington  may  forget  their 
political  Jobs  for  a  little  while  and  give  some  consideration  to  th« 
welfare  of  the  country  before  all  the  taxpayers  have  to  go  on  relief. 
Sincerely. 

8.  R.   CCLLABS. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  now  is.  Shall 
the  bill  pass?  i 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  ' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Logan  1. 
If  that  Senator  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  transfer 
that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Bar- 
bour], who  would  vote  "nay,"  and  I  am  entitled  to  vote.  I 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GUFPEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tosry], 
which  I  transfer  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mrs. 
Caraway],  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  Making 
the  same  announcement  as  before  as  to  my  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr.  McNaryJ,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  KING  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Reyw- 
oLDsl.  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  if  present,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  Glass].  I 
am  informed  that  if  present  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  transfer,  so  I  withhold  my  vote.  If 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Ashurst]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  on  account 
of  illness  in  his  family.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Reynolds]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Green]  are  absent  on  important 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailty]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey]  are  imavoidably  detained. 
I  am  advised  that,  if  present  and  voting,  these  Senators  would 
vote  "nay." 
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The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GlassI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  LoganJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ovtrton]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grein]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiliy],  who  is  unavoidably 
detained.  I  am  advised  that,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "yea."  I  am  not  advised  how  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  vote. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNaay]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  ToBEY]  would,  if  present,  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52  nays  28,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 52 


Adams 

Blender                  McKellar 

Russell 

ADdrewi 

OlHette                    Maloney 

Schwartz 

Ban  Ulead 

Ouffey                    Mead 

Schwellenbach 

Barkley 

Hatch                      MUler 

Sheppard 

Bilbo 

Hayden                    Minton 

Slattery 

Bone 

Herring                   Murray 

Smathers 

Borah 

HUl                            Neely 

Stewart 

Brown 

Hughes                    Norrls 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brrnes 

Johnson,  Colo.        Nye 

Thomas,  Utah 

Cbavez 

La  FoUette              O'Mahoney 

Truman 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lee                         Pepper 

Wagner 

Connally 

Lundeen                Plttman 

Walsh 

Downey 

McCarran                Radcltffe 
NAYS— 28 

Wheeler 

Austin 

Danaher                  Hale 

Smith 

Bridges 

Davis                       Holman 

Taft 

Bulow 

Prazler                    Holt 

Townsend 

Burke 

0«oree                    Johnson.  Calif. 

Ty  dings 

Byrd 

Gerry                        Lodgs 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Gibson                     Lucas 

Van  Nuys 

Clark.  Mb. 

Gurney                    Reed 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

White 

Ashurst 

Donahey                 King 

Reynolds 

Bailey 

Glass                        Logan 

Shlpstead 

Barbour 

Green                      McNary 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Harrison                   Overton 

WUey 

So  the  bill  (S.  2864)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

NOTJCt   or   CALL   OF   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
I  wish  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will  have  a  call  of  the  calendar 
for  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to  bills. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Senator  wish  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  limiting  the  call  to  bills  which  have 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  view  to  expedit- 
ing the  consideration  of  some  300  such  bills?  It  would  be 
well,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  should  dispose  of  the  House  bills  on 
the  calendar,  and  not  waste  time  in  calling  the  Senate  bills. 
I  merely  suggest  that  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  it  may  be  desirable  a  little  later,  before  the  adjournment, 
to  set  aside  a  call  of  the  calendar  for  the  consideration  ex- 
clusively of  bills  which  have  passed  the  House,  but  at  this 
juncture  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  that.  I  appreciate  the  situation  to  which  the  Senator  has 
called  attention.  I  think  we  can  attend  to  that  without 
dlfDculty. 

REGIONAL   PLANNING,   NORTHERN   LAKI  STATES    (H.   DOC.  NO.   458) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read,  and,  with  the  accompanying  report,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Exploitation  of  our  resources  has  created  many  problems, 
but  none  more  pressing  than  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  a  basic  resource  has  been  mismanaged  and 
the  principal  industry  has  moved  or  waned,  leaving  the 
working  population  stranded. 

The  cut-over  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of 
Kfichigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  was  once  the  scene  of  a 
flourishing  lumber  Industry.  Today  a  large  section  of  the 
population  in  that  area  depends  for  its  very  existence  on 
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id  security  payments.    The  large 
iS  in  the  area  have  enabled 

could  not  provide  a  satisfactory 
Ir  problem. 

epresenting  the  region  appealed 
jeveloping  a  program  to  assist  the 
I  a  way  of  life  that  would  provide 

security.    The  problem  is  now  to 
Itural  and  human  resources  of  the 


public  aids,  work  relief,  a 

expenditures  for  these  p 

these  people  to  survive,  b 

permanent  solution  to  tb 

Members  of  Ck)ngress 
some  time  ago  for  aid  in 
people  in  the  area  to  find 
opportimity  and  reasonabl 
make  the  best  use  of  the  m 
area. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  National  Resources  Committee  began 
a  study  of  the  region,  estaplishing  large  local  committees  In 
order  to  insure  accurate  re|)resentation  and  true  understand- 
ing of  the  local  point  of  view.  Individual  reports  were  pre- 
pared by  groups  representi|ig  the  cut-over  areas  in  the  three 
States.  Prom  these  individual  reports  a  summarized  version 
of  what  is  thought  to  be  k  feasible  program  has  been  de- 
veloped. This  summary  constitutes  the  most  recent  In  the 
series  of  regional  reports  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  is  entitled  "Regional  Planning.  Part  Vm — the 
Report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee." 

I  am  asking  that  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
keep  in  touch  with  tJie  regional  committee,  which  sponsored 
this  report,  to  assist  the  j-egional  committee  in  promoting 
correlation  of  activities  of  JPederal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
concerned  with  bringing  afout  the  accomplishments  desired.- 


I  commend  the  report  to 
action  may  be  appropriate 

The  White  House,  July 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  mov^ 
sider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
the  consideration  of  execu 


ex£ct|tive  session 

that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
ive  business. 


your  careful  study  for  whatever 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
31,  1939. 


MESSAGES  REFERRED 

laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 


EXECUTIVE 

The  President  pro  tempore 
sages  from  the  President 
sundry  nominations,  whict 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  d^y  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  RE  »ORTS  OF  COMMTnTES 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


Mr.  McCARRAN,  from 
reported  favorably  the  foUowing  nominations: 

Harold  Maurice  Kennely,  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  ej  stern  district  of  New  York,  vice 
Michael  F.  Walsh,  resignei  ;  and 

Campbell  E.  Beatunont,  Df  California,  to  be  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California,  to  fill 
a  position  created  by  the  t  ct  of  Congress  of  May  31,  1938. 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  from  th^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  notnination  of  Harry  E.  Pratt,  of 
Alaska,  to  be  United  Stai  es  district  judge,  division  No.  4, 
District  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BURKE,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomii  latlon  of  Henry  L.  Dillingham,  of 
Missouri,  to  be  United  Sti  tes  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomiiation  of  Charles  Stewart  Lynch, 
of  Delaware,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Delaware. 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nom  nation  of  Herman  E.  Moore,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  judge  of  the  1  )istrict  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  vice  William  H.  Hastie,  resigned. 

Mr.  WHEELER,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, reported  favorably  the  following  nominations: 

James  Lawrence  Fly,  of  (Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  qommission  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  7  year^  from  July  1,  1935,  vice  Frank  R. 
McNinch,  resigned;  and 
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Lee  M.  Eddy,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1939  (reappointment). 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBces  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

WORK   PROJECTS   ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Denis  W. 
Delancy,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  work-project  admin- 
istrator for  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  svmdry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  E.  Dewey  to  be  postmaster  at  Decatur. 
Ark.,  go  over.  With  that  exception.  I  ask  that  the  remaining 
nominations  of  postmasters  on  the  calendar  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nomination  noted,  the  nominations  of  the 
postmasters  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p.  m.) .  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  1.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by    the    Senate    July    31 

(legislative  day,  July  25),  1939 

DiPLOBlATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SER\^CE 

James  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 

Edward  Gearing  Kemp,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 
United  States  District  Judge 

Hon.  J.  H.  S.  Morison,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United  States  dis- 
trict judge,  division  No.  2,  District  of  Alaska.    Judge  Morison 
is  now  serving  in  this  post  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  July  26.  1939. 
Judges  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Hon.  Nathan  Cayton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  now  serving  in  this  post  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  July  19,  1939. 

Hon.  Ellen  K.  Raedy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Coltmibia. 
Judge  Raedy  is  now  serving  in  this  post  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  July  19,  1939. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

George  W.  Floyd  to  be  postmaster  at  Alabama  City,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  G.  W.  Floyd.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
15,  1939. 

Otis  B.  Hunter  to  be  postmaster  at  Boaz,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
O.  B.  Hunter.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  26, 
1939. 

Thomas  A.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Cullman,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  T.  A.  Smith.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 22,  1939. 


Ernest  W.  Thompson  to  be  postmaster  at  Tuskegee.  Ala., 
in  place  of  E.  W.  Thompson.  Inciunbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  30.  1939. 

Ethel  D.  Jolly  to  be  postmaster  at  Warrior,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  R.  C.  Montgomery,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Max  B.  Wurz  to  be  postmaster  at  Bigelow,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Wurz.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  1, 
1939. 

Houston  E.  Mayhew  to  be  postmaster  at  Greenbrier,  Ark.. 
in  place  of  H.  E.  Mayhew.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  12.  1939. 

Leila  W.  Freeman  to  be  postmaster  at  Tyronza.  Ark.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Justus.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  8.  1938. 

Raymond  M.  Moore  to  be  postmaster  at  Vilonia.  Ark.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Moore.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  17.  1939.  ; 

CONNECTICUT 

Jc^n  W.  Morris  to  be  postmaster  at  Canaan.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Morris.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

William  J.  Hernberg  to  be  postmaster  at  Mansfield  Depot, 
Conn.,  in  place  of  W.  J.  Hernberg.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  March  28.  1939. 

Frederick  C.  Flynn  to  be  postmaster  at  Thomaston,  Conn., 
in  place  of  F.  C.  Fljmn.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26,  1939.  , 

DELAWARE  ' 

Harry  K.  Heite  to  be  postmaster  at  Dover.  Del.,  in  place 
of  H.  K.  Heite.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  18, 
1939. 

FLORIDA  I 

Undine  D.  Watson  to  be  postmaster  at  Cedar  Keys,  Fla., 
in  place  of  G.  T.  Lewis,  removed. 

Robert  L.  McLester  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla..  in  place  of  O.  B.  Carr.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  9.  1938. 

James  M.  Boen  to  be  postmaster  at  Wildwood,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

CEORGU 

John  Prank  Chappell  to  be  postmaster  at  Americus.  Oa., 
in  place  of  J.  F.  Chappell.  Incumbent's  commissk)n  expired 
March  23,  1939. 

John  H.  Jones  to  be  postmaster  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Fagan,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS  I 

Benjamin  H.  Gardner  to  be  postmaster  at  AVa,  HI.,  in 
place  of  B.  H.  Gardner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  18,  1939. 

Earl  Grimm  to  be  postmaster  at  Fairview,  HI..  In  place 
of  Earl  Grimm.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  22, 
1938. 

Arden  O.  Murray  to  be  postmaster  at  Mazon,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  V.  Barr,  resigned. 

Howard  M.  Fox  to  be  postmaster  at  Nashville,  HI.,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Holston,  deceased. 

John  L.  Anheuser  to  he  postmaster  at  OTallon,  HI.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Anheuser.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9,  1939. 

Otto  F.  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  StonlngtOn,  HI.,  in 
place  of  O.  F.  Young.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
26,  1939. 

James  F.  Boyle  to  be  postmaster  at  Sycamore,  111.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Boyle.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  26, 
1939.  ' 

George  H.  Widmayer  to  be  postmaster  at  Virginia.  Hi.,  in 
place  of  G.  H.  Widmayer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

INDIANA 

Daniel  L.  Slaybaugh  to  be  postmaster  at  Akron,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  K.  B.  Gast,  resigned. 
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Edgar  D.  Logan  to  be  postmaster  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  E.  D.  Logan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 
1939. 

Norma  L.  A.  Koemer  to  be  postmaster  at  Huntingburg, 
Ind..  in  place  of  N.  L.  A.  Koemer.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  18,  1939. 

Albert  Rumbach  to  be  postmaster  at  Jasper,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Aljert  Rumbach.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
15,  1939. 

Anthony  M.  Schuh  to  be  postmaster  at  Kentland,  Ind..  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Schuh.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
Augxist  27,  1939. 

Bayard  P.  Russell  to  be  postmaster  at  Laurel,  Ind..  in 
place  of  B.  F.  Russell.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
27.  1939. 

Lawrence  H.  Barkley  to  be  postmaster  at  Moores  Hill,  Ind., 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Barkley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  22,  1939. 

Firm  I.  Troup  to  be  postmaster  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  F.  I.  Troup.     Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2,  1939. 

Retta  M.  House  to  be  postmaster  at  North  Salem,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  House.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939. 

Jesse  M.  Trinkle  to  be  postmaster  at  Paoll.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Trinkle.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  27, 1939. 

Earl  C.  McLain  to  be  postmaster  at  Swayzee,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  McLain.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1938. 

Iva  S.  Turmail  to  be  postmaster  at  Vallonla,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  I.  S.  Turmail.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  1, 
1939. 

Louis  L.  Langdon  to  be  postmaster  at  Wheatland,  Ind..  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Langdon,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  18.  1939. 

IOWA 

Eunice  Hamilton  to  be  postmaster  at  Bedford,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  Eunice  Hamilton,  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
25,  1939. 

Amanda  J.  Belt  to  be  postmaster  at  Glenwood.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Belt.  Incxmibent's  commission  expired  Febru- 
ary 9.  1939. 

Hal  W.  Campbell  to  be  postmaster  at  Harlan,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Campbell.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Janu- 
ary 18.  1939. 

William  J.  Hollander  to  be  postmaster  at  Sheldon.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Hollander.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  14.  1938. 

John  P.  Zimpfer  to  be  postmaster  at  Walker,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Zimpfer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18,  1939. 

Dudley  A.  Reid  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  D.  A.  Reid.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  17.  1938. 

Mary  C.  Ilgen  Fritz  to  be  postmaster  at  Winterset.  Iowa, 
In  place  of  M.  C.  Ilgen  Fritz.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  2,  1939. 

KANSAS 

Norval  W.  Woodworth  to  be  postmaster  at  Plains,  Kans., 
in  place  of  N.  W.  Woodworth.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  27.  1939. 

LOmSIANA 

Mrs.  Willie  B.  Killgore  to  be  postmaster  at  Lisbon,  La. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1938. 

MAIKK 

Louis  A.  White  to  be  postmaster  at  Eastport,  Maine,  in 
place  of  L.  A.  White.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1939. 

David  P.  Kelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  in 
place  of  D.  P.  Kelley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 17,  1939. 

Archie  R.  King  to  be  postmaster  at  Saco,  Maine.  In  place 
of  A.  R.  King.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  27. 
1939. 


place  of  N.  M. 
July  19,  1939. 


Jamison. 


July  31 


MAliTLAIfD 

Irvln  R.  Rudy  to  be  postn  aster  at  Oakland,  Md..  In  place 

of  P.  H.  Matthews,  resigned. 

Nena  M.  Jamison  to  be  postmaster  at  WalkersvUle.  Md..  in 

iicumbent's  commission  expired 


MASSJfrHTTSETrS 

Thomas  J.  Dnmimey  to  le  postmaster  at  East  PeppereU, 
Mass..  In  place  of  T.  J.  Dnu  nmey.    Incumbent's  commissi^a- 
expired  June  12.  1938. 

Armand  L.  Bengle  to  be  postmaster  at  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass.,  in  place  of  A.  L.  Bmgle.  Incmnbent's  commission 
expired  June  6.  1938. 

Frank  C.  Sheridan  to  be  i  ostmastcr  at  Maynard.  Mass..  in 

]  ncumbent's  commission  expired 


liostmaster  at  North  Brookfleld, 
::;otter.    incumbent's  commission 


place  of  P.  C.  Sheridan. 
Jime  26,  1939. 

Lawrence  Cotter  to  be 
Mass.,  in  place  of  Lawrence 
expired  June  14.  1938. 

Josephine  E.  Dempsey  to  lie  postmaster  at  South  Ashbum 
ham.  Mass..  in  place  of  J.  E.  (Dempsey.    Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  March  7.  1939. 

Anna  Wohlrab  to  be  postiiaster  at  South  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  place  of  Anna  Wohlrab.  jlncumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21.  1939. 

James  H.  Anderson  to  b€ 
place  of  J.  H.  Anderson. 
August  12,  1939. 

mJcrigan 

Helen  M.  Kane  to  be  posti  laster  at  Algonac.  Mich.,  in  place 

i.'s  commission  expired  April  26, 


of  H. 
1939. 


M.  Kane.    Incumben 


postmaster 
hcumbent's 


at  Ware,  Mass.,  in 
commission  expires 


George  P.  Siagkris  to  be  p  Jstmaster  at  Base  Line,  Mich.,  in 
Siagkris.     :  ncumbent's  commission  expired 


Moody  to  be  postmaster  at  Copemish,  Mich.,  in  place 
Moody.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  29, 


place  of  G.  P. 
April  26.  1939. 

Carl  V. 
of  C.  V. 
1939.  J 

Vedah  W.  Halterman  to  *e  postmaster  at  De  Witt,  Mich., 
In  place  of  V.  W.  Halterman.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  29,  1939. 

Fred  W.  Schroeder  to  be  i  ostmaster  at  East  Detroit,  Mich., 
In  place  of  P.  W.  Schroeder.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  26,  1939. 

Joseph  P.  Roberts  to  be  postmaster  at  Elkton,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Roberts.  Incu  nbent's  commission  expired  April 
26.  1939. 

Norman  C.  Lee  to  be  posi  master  at  Parmington.  Mich..  In 
place  of  N.  C.  Lee.  Inc\mib<  nfs  commission  expired  April  26, 
1939. 

James  L.  Heslop  to  be  postmaster  at  Gladwin,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  L,  Heslop.  Incui  nbent's  commission  expired  April 
26,  1939. 

Leo  G.  Bums  to  be  postm  ister  at  Kingston.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  G.  Bums.  Incumbeqt's  commission  expired  April  26, 
1939. 

Clarence  J.  Maloney  to 
place  of  C.  J.  Maloney. 
March  28.  1939. 

Edwin  Boyle  to  be  postma  ster  at  Milford,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Edwin  Boyle.    Incumbent's  >  jommission  expired  May  15.  1938. 

Frank  C.  Miller  to  be  poi  tmaster  at  Stevenville,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Miller.  Inctn  abent's  commission  expired  June 
17,  1939. 

la  inresoTA 

Marie  H.  Sands  to  be  postmaster  at  Alvarado,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Sands.  Incun  ibent's  commission  expired  March 
23.  1939. 

Ove  H.  Voigt  to  be  postmaster  at  Dent,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
O.  H.  Voigt.    Incumbent's  qommission  expired  May  29,  1939. 

Jacob  Ohlsen  to  be  postmaster  at  Luveme,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  Jacob  Ohlsen.  Incimibeht's  commission  expired  Mardi  12. 
1939.  I 


Ae  postmaster  at  Mass,  Mich.,  in 
hcumbent's  commission  expired 
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BCXSSISSIPPI 

Frederick  J.  Fugitt  to  be  postmaster  at  Booneville,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  P.  J.  Fugitt.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jime 
18.  1939. 

Minnie  L.  Beall  to  be  postmaster  at  Lexington,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  M.  L.  Beall.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 

26,  1939. 

James  C.  Edwards  to  be  postmaster  at  Pontotoc,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Edwards.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
11,  1939. 

MISSOURI 

Ethel  Rose  to  be  postmaster  at  Bogard,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
S.  W.  Vaughn.     Incmnbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1938. 

Howard  L.  Stephens  to  be  postmaster  at  Eldon,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  H.  L.  Stephens.  Incumbent's  commission  expdred  June  5, 
1939. 

Frank  M.  Story  to  be  postmaster  at  Kahoka,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  M.  Story.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jime  26.  1939. 

William  G.  Warner  to  be  postmaster  at  Lamar.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  G.  Warner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  9.  1939. 

Harvey  F.  Nalle  to  be  postmaster  at  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  Harvey  Nalle.  Incimibent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 21,  1939. 

Oliver  A.  Cook  to  be  postmaster  at  Portageville.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  O.  A.  Cook.  Incuml>ent's  commission  expired  Febru- 
ary 28.  1939. 

MONTANA 

Shebel  Rehal  to  be  postmaster  at  Chester,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  Shf-bel  Rehal.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  January 
17,  1939. 

NEBRASKA 

Henry  A.  Georgi  to  be  postmaster  at  Dawson.  Nebr..  in  place 
of  H.  A.  Georgi.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  28, 
1939. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Roland  A.  Lewln  to  be  postmaster  at  Hanover.  N.  H..  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Lewin.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 27.  1939. 

Arthur  L.  Prince  to  be  postmaster  at  Manchester.  N.  H.,  in 
place  of  A.  L.  Prince.  Incmnbent's  commission  expires  August 
15.  1939. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Thomas  C.  Stewart  to  be  postmaster  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
in  place  of  T.  C.  Stewart.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939.  ; 

Emma  E.  Hyland  to  be  postmaster  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Hyland.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  16,  1939. 

John  P.  OToole  to  be  postmaster  at  Cliffside  Park.  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  T.  V.  Chieffo.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
10.  1936. 

Edward  J.  Shea  to  be  postmaster  at  Rochelle  Park.  N.  J., 
in  place  of  E.  J.  Shea.  Incmnbent's  commission  expired 
Febmary  25.  1939. 

Joseph  M.  Carson  to  be  postmaster  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  In 
place  of  E.  J.  Jennings.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  27,  1938. 

NEW  YORK 

Preida  L.  Brickner  to  be  postmaster  at  Bolton  Landing, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  W.  R.  Krohn.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  June  18,  1938. 

John  L.  Mack  to  be  postmaster  at  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Mack.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  28, 1939. 

David  J.  Fitzgerald.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Glens  Palls, 
N.  Y..  in  place  of  D.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  July  27,  1939. 

W.  Armand  Downes  to  be  postmaster  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Downes.  Incumbent's  commission  expured 
January  22.  1939. 

Charles  A.  Denegar  to  be  postmaster  at  Madalin,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Denegar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  17.  1939. 


Arthur  J.  Belgard  to  be  postmaster  at  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Belgard.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April 
6,  1939. 

Thomas  P.  Connolly  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Chester.  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  T.  F.  Connolly.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  17.  1939. 

James  Arthur  Egan  to  be  postmaster  at  Sherrill.  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Egan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
18.  1939. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  I 

Wade  C.  Hill  to  be  postmaster  at  Canton.  N.  C,  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Hill.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  January 
16.  1939. 

Fletcher  C.  Mann  to  be  postmaster  at  Pittsboro.  N.  C.  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Mann.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
5.  1939. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Julius  C."Pfe1fer  to  be  postmaster  at  Richardton.  N.  Dak., 
in  place  of  J.  C.  Pfeifer.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  8.  1939. 

John  A.  Corrigan  to  be  postmaster  at  Stanley.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Corrigan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  7.  1938. 

Clifton  G.  Foye  to  be  postmaster  at  Steele.  N.  Dak..  In  place 
of  C.  G.  Foye.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  18, 

1939. 

Howard  W.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Werner.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Howard  Miller.     Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  18.  1939. 

Bernhard  Ottis  to  be  postmaster  at  Wyndmere.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  Bernhard  Ottis.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
Febmary  7,  1939.  [ 

OHIO 

Ray  W.  Senn  to  be  postmaster  at  Attica.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Senn.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  13,  1939. 

Elmer  E.  Eller  to  be  postmaster  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Eller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
mary 12.  1939. 

OKI.AROMA 

Thomas  A.  Gray  to  be  postmaster  at  Duncan.  Okla..  In 
place  of  T.  A.  Gray.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
13.  1939.  j 

OREGON  ' 

Viva  R.  Todd  to  be  postmaster  at  Cloverdale.  Oreg..  in 
place  of  Viva  Todd.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 

19, 1939. 

George  E.  Travis  to  be  postmaster  at  St.  Benedict.  Oreg., 
In  place  of  G.  E.  Travis.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  1.  1939. 

Harry  M.  Stewart  to  be  postmaster  at  Springfield,  Oreg..  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Stewart.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert  E.  Holland  to  be  postmaster  at  Kane.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Holland.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  6, 

1938 

William  E.  Rutter  to  be  postmaster  at  Kinzers,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Rutter.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  29.  1939. 

John  K.  Newcomer  to  be  postmaster  at  McClellandtown, 
Pa    In  place  of  A.  E.  Cavalcante,  removed. 

Stanley  B.  Janowskl  to  be  postmaster  at  Nantlcoke.  Pa..  In 
place  of  S.  B.  Janowskl.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

April  6.  1939.  ,  _^ 

Sarah  S.  Broadbelt  to  be  postmaster  at  Newtown  Square, 

Pa.,  in  place  of  H.  O.  Broadbelt,  removed. 

Vera  C  Rcmaley  to  be  postmaster  at  Penn,  Pa.,  in  place 

of  V.  C.  Remaley.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  27, 

1939. 

Karl  Smith  to  be  pwstmaster  at  Sharpsville.  Pa..  In  place 
of  Karl  Smith.    Incumbent's  commission  expU-ed  Febmary 

21    1939. 
Catherine  V.  Lybarger  to  be  postmaster  at  Vintondale.  Pa.. 

in  place  of  C.  V.  Lybarger.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  27,  193>. 
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George  J.  Moses  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  a.  J.  Moses.  Incvimbent's  commission  expired 
August  22,  1939. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Adolph  M.  Kaufmann  to  be  postmaster  at  Colman.  S.  Dak., 
In  place  of  A.  M.  Kaufmann.  Inciunbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  16.  1938. 

TCNNZSSEE 

Miss  Willie  Ozelle  Barnes  to  be  postmaster  at  Cowan,  Tenn.. 
In  place  of  W.  O.  Barnes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  3.  1939. 

Joseph  E.  McCracken  to  be  postmaster  at  Ciunberland  City, 
Tenn.,  in  place  of  J.  E.  McCracken.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  29,  1939. 

John  P.  Dunbar  to  be  postmaster  at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.. 
in  place  of  J.  P.  Dimbar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  17,  1939. 

Irene  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  La  Pollette,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  Irene  Miller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 24.  1939. 

George  S.  Wilson  to  oe  postmaster  at  McMiimvllle,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  W.  G.  McD<mough.  resigned. 

Eugene  L.  McDsfde  to  be  postmaster  at  Mountain  City. 
Tenn.,  In  place  of  E.  L.  McDade.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  February  9,  1939. 

Gaston  H.  Rhodes  to  be  postmaster  at  Whlteville,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  G.  H.  Rhodes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  16.  1939. 

TEXAS 

Richard  P.  Park  to  be  postmaster  at  Aransas  Pass,  Tex., 
In  place  of  R.  P.  Park.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  25,  1939. 

George  R.  Kocurek  to  be  postmaster  at  Caldwell,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  G.  R.  Kocurek.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
March  25.  1939. 

Albert  P.  Hinton  to  be  postmaster  at  Columbus.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  A.  P.  Hinton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  21.  1939. 

John  H.  Jones  to  be  postmaster  at  Dickinson.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  C.  Owens,  removed. 

Marvin  B.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Parmersville.  Tex.. 
In  place  of  M.  B.  Smith.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18.  1939. 

Mildred  H.  Freeman  to  be  postmaster  at  Freer.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Freeman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

William  C.  Allen  to  be  postmaster  at  Heame.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Allen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2, 
1939. 

DeLouise  M.  Beall  to  be  postmaster  at  Jacksonville.  Tex., 
in  place  of  C.  P.  Adams.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  8.  1936. 

George  H.  Boynton  to  be  jKWtmaster  at  Hamilton.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  T.  M.  White,  resigned. 

Percy  L.  Walker  to  be  postmaster  at  Luling.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  P.  L.  Walker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  13, 
1939. 

William  H.  Wentland  to  be  postmaster  at  Manor.  Tex.. 
In  place  of  W.  H.  Wentland.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired May  13,  1939. 

Mary  E.  Pennington  to  be  postmaster  at  Matagorda,  Tex., 
in  place  of  C.  E.  Baker,  removed. 

Loyal  N.  Tyer  to  be  postmaster  at  Mont  Belvieu,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  N.  Tyer,  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 25,  1939. 

Lemuel  O.  Robbins  to  be  postmaster  at  Raymondville,  Tex., 
In  place  of  L.  O.  Robbins.  Inctunbent's  commission  expired 
Jime  18.  1939. 

Prank  Clark  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockwall,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Frank  Clark.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1939. 

Alejo  C.  Garcia  to  be  postmaster  at  San  Diego,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  A.  C.  Garcia.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1939. 


po(  tmaster 


Albert  G.  Lee  to  be 
place  of  T.  H.  Bowen.    Incimbent 
18,  1939. 

Pearson  P.  Pollard  to  be 
place  of  P.  P.  Pollard 
uary  25,  1939. 


at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  in 
's  commission  expired  July 


postmaster  at  Waskom.  Tex.,  In 
Inciimbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 


Howard  Mattsson  to  be 
place  of  F.  R.  Peterson, 


July  31 


UTAH 

postmaster  at  Salina,  Utah,  in 


postmsister  at  Soap  Lake,  Wash.. 
Incimibent's  commission  expired 


de(  eased. 

\  IRGINM 

Jay  C.  Litts  to  be  postmaster  at  Norton.  Va.,  in  place  of 
J.  C,  Litts.  Inciunbent's  icmmission  expired  February  18, 
1939. 

WASHINGTON 

Fred  E.  Booth  to  be  postmaster  at  Castle  Rock.  Wash.,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Booth.  Incui^bent's  commission  expired  March 
21,  1939. 

Clyde  P.  Shrauger  to  tie  postmaster  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash.,  in  place  of  C.  F.  Shrauger,  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  27,  1939. 

Dorothy  H.  Lynch  to  be 
in  place  of  D.  H.  Lynch. 
July  27,  1939. 

WE^  VIRCINIA 

Henry  S.  Lambert  to  be  postmaster  at  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  B.  L.  Osbum.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
18.  1938. 

vfcscoNsn? 

Joseph  Schmidlkofer  to  )e  postmaster  at  Chilton.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  Joseph  Schmidlkajfer.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired Jime  18.  1939 

George  E.  Shaw  to  be  pdstmaster  at  Cornell.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  G.  A.  Harding,  resignec 

Herman  W.  Paff  to  be  lostmaster  at  Elk  Mound.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Paff.  Incifnbent's  commission  expired  April 
28.  1938. 

Ira  A.  Kenyon  to  be  postmaster  at  Mellen,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  I.  A.  Kenyon.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  15. 
1938. 

John  P.  Snyder  to  be  pdstmaster  at  Oconomowoc.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Snyder.  Inqimbent's  commission  expired  June 
18,  1939. 

Herman  H.  Lins  to  be  tostmaster  at  Spring  Green.  Wis., 
in  place  of  H.  H.  Lins.  Inqumbent's  commission  expired  June 
12.  1938. 

Robert  L.  Graves  to  b^  postmaster  at  Viroqua.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Graves.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan. 
18,  1939. 

Christian  R.  Mau  to  be 


in  place  of  C.  R.  Mau. 
uary  18,  1939. 


Executive 


nominations 
(legislative 
Work 

Denis  W.  Delaney  to 
Massachusetts. 


Proji  cts 


hi 


postmaster  at  West  Salem,  Wis., 
Indumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 


CONl  IRMATIONS 

c^ firmed   by   the   Senate   July   31 
day  July  25),  1939 
Admintstration 
work  projects  administrator  for 


Pc  stmasters 

CJUJFORNIA 

Leon  L.  Allen,  Agnew. 

Bertha  A.  Williams,  Cloi^erdale. 

Raymond  M.  Krollpf eiffi  sr,  Del  Monte. 

Neil  A.  MacMillan,  Euriika. 

Ralph  N.  Swanson,  Hof  ydale. 

Earl  P.  Rshel,  Lomlta. 

Julia  A.  Monahan,  Newcastle. 

Matie  L.  McCormlck,  Ojal. 

Carl  J.  Hase,  Ontario. 

Austin  R.  Gallaher.  Orabge  Cove. 

John  Ransom  Casey,  Pmiona. 

Robert  E.  O'Connell,  Jr^  Redwood  City. 

Robert  B.  Rnnegan,  Va  ley  Springs. 
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COLORADO 


Rose  Richards,  Buena  Vista. 

CONNECTICUT 

John  A.  Jackson,  Durham. 

Clifford  E.  Brooks,  Moodus. 

John  A.  Leahy,  Plainfield. 

Willard  Gardiner  Davis,  Pomfret  Center. 

Patrick  T.  Malley,  Thompsonville. 

Paul  DeF.  Wren,  Westbrook. 

Edward  McElwee,  Westport. 

Agnes  Reilly  Collins,  Woodmont. 

DELAWARE 

Harry  T.  Swain,  Georgetown. 

FLORIDA 

•Hal  Hoffman.  Apalachicola. 
George  H.  Stokes,  Callahan, 
Reuben  G.  Bradford,  Carrabelle. 
Mayo  Ferdon,  Crestview. 
William  H.  Owens,  Goulds. 
Fred  Ewing.  Hialeah. 
Bennett  L.  David,  Hollywood. 
Fred  J.  Dion,  Key  West. 
Vivan  L.  Roberts,  Lynn  Haven. 
Paul  G.  J.  Mayer,  New  Port  Richey. 
Abraham  C.  .^Iske,  Rockledge. 

IDAHO 

Guy  E.  Van  Buskirk,  Pottlach. 
LeRoy  C.  Harris,  Wallace. 

ILLINOIS 

Fred  Rohr,  Ashkum. 

James  R.  Freddy,  Atkinson. 

Clarence  O.  Efreher,  Atlanta. 

John  C.  Kepner,  Blue  Mound. 

Michael  Colgrass,  Brookfleld. 

Roy  Ansel  Brooks,  Carthage. 

Jay  R.  Cooper.  Chapm. 

Raymond  R.  Staubus.  Cissna  Park. 

Thomas  W.  Cramer.  Clinton. 

Claude  Shaffner,  Dallas  City. 

Rose  E.  Gorman.  Parmersville. 

Mervin  P.  Hinton,  Fisher. 

Henry  Swanson,  Geneva. 

Everett  L.  Cameron,  Gillespie. 

Francis  L.  Wright,  Henry. 

John  Petry,  Hoopeston. 

Curtis  E.  Roller,  Hume. 

Anthony  H.  Koselke,  Lansing. 

Wilber  J.  Strange,  Le  Roy. 

Lois  M.  La  Tourette,  London  Mills. 

Leroy  McNary.  MarshalL 

Clem  Wiser,  Martinsville. 

James  D.  Larry,  Sr.,  Melrose  Park. 

John  R.  Goodson,  Newman. 

Conrad  W.  Knuth,  Ohio. 

William  E.  Hollerich,  Spring  Valley. 

James  Elmer  Davis,  Versailles. 

Arthur  E.  Swan,  Waynesville. 

Eric  Donoven  Stover,  Western  Springs, 

Robert  L.  Cooper,  Williamsville. 

INDIANA 

Alpha  W.  Jackson,  Blrdseye. 
Joseph  P.  Winkler,  Hammond. 
Herbert  J.  Harris,  Hillsboro. 
Harold  A.  Rowe,  Medaryville. 
Louis  W.  Thomas,  Mount  Vernon. 
Clarence  Pook,  South  WhiUcy. 
George  F.  Coyle,  TeU  aty. 


IOWA 


Anna  Reardon,  Auburn. 
Herbert  P.  Stamer,  Shelby. 


KANSAS 

Richard  R.  Bourne,  Delphos. 

David  Earl  Moore.  Dexter. 

John  O.  Derfelt,  Galena. 

Cornelius  Foster.  Geneseo. 

Elizabeth  C.  Johnson.  Hartford. 

Wilbert  P.  Kunze,  Kensington. 

Hugh  Lee,  Louisburg. 

Charles  L.  Krouse,  Onaga. 

John  L.  Larson,  Randolph. 

Henry  P.  Dodson,  South  Haven. 

ITiomas  W.  Ross,  Sterling. 

Victor  Gibson,  Sylvia. 

Clayton  Wyatt,  Valley  Falls. 

Wilders  D.  McKimens,  Westmoreland. 

LOUISIAXA 

Donald  Lavine.  Oil  City. 
Thomas  L.  Hardin,  Sicily  Island. 

MAINE 

Lewis  W.  Haskell,  Jr.,  Auburn. 
Harold  C.  Collins.  Bingham. 
Ervin  O.  Hamilton,  Chebeague  Island. 
Ava  P.  Galusha,  Clinton. 
Edna  G.  Chase,  Limestone. 
Adelbert  L.  Mains,  Mechanic  Palls. 
Louis  N.  Redonnett.  Movmt  Vernon. 
Velorus  T.  Shaw,  Prouts  Neck. 
Aubrey  Kelley,  Solon. 

MAKTLAND 

John  B.  T.  Merrick,  Church  HilL 
George  M.  MoweU,  Glencoe. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  P.  Young,  Liberty. 

ICONTANA 

Mary  A.  Petterman,  Saco. 
Frank  R.  Murray,  Townsend. 

NEBRASKA 

Clarke  W.  Kelley.  Beaver  City. 

John  P.  McGill,  Center. 
Gladys  G.  Rockhold,  Comstock. 
George  J.  Scott,  Crawford. 
John  H.  Hutchings,  Palls  City. 
James  Meivern  West.  Herman. 
Herman  Stahly.  Milford. 
Harold  Glenn  Butler.  Newport 
Thomas  Glen  Roberts.  Sterling. 
Charles  J.  Mullaney,  WalthilL 
Peter  A.  Meehan,  York. 

NEVADA 

.Delcvan  P.  Defenbaugh.  Wlnnemucca. 

JESSKT 


Lawrence  R.  Ress,  Chatham. 
John  S.  Hatas.  Hillsdale. 
Martin  L.  MvUvey.  Landing. 
August  P.  Schweers.  Little  Silver. 
Edward  J.  Turpln.  Mays  Landing. 
Marion  M.  Eockner.  Mercerville. 
Prank  H.  Moran,  Middlesex. 
Nicholas  T.  Ballentlne.  Peapack. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

John  C.  Koleman,  Carolina  Beach. 
Llllington  Hendrix,  Cooleemee. 
William  C.  Stockton.  Ellenboro. 
William  M.  Shaw,  Payetteville. 
Riddlck  W.  OaUing.  Gates. 
John  R.  Teague.  Henderson. 
Ethel  R.  Edwards,  Pinebluff. 
Leslie  G.  Shell.  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Leonard  T.  YaskeU.  Soutbport. 
George  W.  Stuart,  Troy. 
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BHOOX  ISLAND 

Joseph  E.  Murray.  Ashaway. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Gordon  W.  Hungerpiller,  Cameron. 

VERMONT 

Berne  B.  Titus.  Fairlee. 

George  H,  St.  Pierre,  Island  Pond. 

WISCONSIN 

Thomas  J.  Weiler,  Auburndale. 
Isabelle  C.  Spang.  Franksville. 
Raymond  W.  Burt,  Goodman. 
Philip  A.  Panetti,  Hustisford. 
Erwin  A.  Kamholz,  Luck. 
John  J.  Stelner,  Mauston. 
Clarence  G.  Shultz.  Neenali.' 
Mary  Hanley,  Roberts. 
Frank  L.  Daniels,  Weyerhauser. 
Joseph  P.  Wheir.  Wisconsin  Rapids. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D..  pastor  of  the 
Gunton-Temple  Presbyterian  Church.  Washington,  D.  C 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  oiu*  Father,  whose  guiding  intelligence  is 
the  supreme  need  of  our  minds  for  the  solution  of  life's 
problems,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  be  present  and  favorable 
unto  Thy  servants  as  they  seek  Thy  will  in  facing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  another  day. 

Enrich  our  hearts  with  those  virtues  whereby  Thou  and 
Thy  will  art  known  and  may  we  have  within  us  the  testimony 
that  we  are  numbered  among  those  who  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 

May  men  and  nations  be  drawn  together  in  one  high  and 
holy  aspiration  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will  more  perfectly, 
for  Thy  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  Thy  paths  are 
paths  of  peace. 

Hasten  that  blessed  day  when  we  shall  be  one  in  spirit 
with  Him.  who  said.  "Thy  will  be  done."  To  Thy  name, 
through  Christ  our  Lord,  shall  be  all  the  glory.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday,  July  29,  1939, 
was  read  and  approved. 

IfZSSACZ  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier,  its  legislative 
Clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1558) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an  ease- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
-gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    or    THE    CTVIL    SERVICE 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  H.  R.  960,  a  so-called  civil-service  bill, 
which  hsis  been  recommended  for  passage. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  power  to  place  approximately 
300.000  politically  appointed  Federal  employees  under  civil 
service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  they  take  noncom- 
petitive examinations.    If  they  make  grades  of  70  or  more, 
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they  are  then  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  civil-service  enployees  who  passed  a  competi- 
tive examination.  Mind  yau,  if  they  do  not  pass  the  exam- 
ination with  at  least  a  grj  de  of  70,  they  are  not  discharged 
from  their  jobs  but  perm  tted  to  retain  them,  except  that 
they  do  not  attain  civ  1-service  status.  Stenographers, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  who  have  been  working  6 
months  and  receive  a  grac  e  of  70  in  a  noncompetitive  exam- 
ination can  hold  their  jo)s,  even  though  there  are  eligible 
registers  for  such  position! ,  with  thousands  of  names  of  per- 
sons who  made  a  higher  g  ade  in  a  competitive  examination. 
It  is  my  contention  thjt  the  policy  is  unsound,  and  this 
procedure  is  unfair  and  unwarranted.  I  do  not  contend 
that  all  of  these  300,000  employees  are  not  qualified  for 
the  jobs  they  are  holding  The  fact  remains  that  they  se- 
cured the  positions,  wheher  qualified  or  not,  principally 
because  of  their  political  affiliations.  Under  this  measure, 
you  are  giving  them  the  same  rights,  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  same  status  as  those  persons  who  secured  their 
jobs  under  a  competitive    civil-service  merit  system. 

The  big  question  involved  is  whether  or  not  you  believe 
this  Government  should  maintain  and  improve  a  competi- 
tive civil-service  merit  system,  or  whether  you  think  these 
thousands  of  employees,  v  ho  knew  when  they  received  their 
appointments  that  they  were  more  or  less  temporary, 
should,  by  one  stroke  of  t  ie  pen,  be  given  permanent  status 
and  position,  together  v  ith  all  the  advantages  provided 
under  our  civil-service  m;rit  system. 

These  employees,  of  con  rse,  would  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  retirement  syst  ;m.  Not  only  that,  but,  by  making 
contribution  to  the  Federi  il  Government,  they  are  entitled  to 
these  benefits  accrued  slice  they  were  employed. 

The  sponsors  of  this  h  11  will  tell  you  that  other  admin- 
istrations have  blanketed -in  employees  without  competitive 
civil-service  examination^.  But  let  me  suggest  right  here 
and  now  that  this  blankking-in  of  300.000  positions,  prin- 
cipally typists,  stenogranhers,  clerks,  and  similar  jobs,  is 
unprecedented.    It  is  un  »rarranted. 

I  have  directed  your  i  ttention  to  the  unfairness  of  this 
bill  as  it  applies  to  the  employee  who  secured  his  job  under 
a  competitive  examinatii  )n.  When  you  pass  this  measure 
you  not  only  blanket-in  the  present  encumbent  in  his  job, 
and  you  not  only  place  h  m  on  the  same  status  as  the  fellow 
who  has  held  his  job  t  irough  the  years  by  reason  of  a 
competitive  examination  but  you  give  this  new  man  or 
woman  the  right  to  be  transferred  to  some  other  civil- 
service  position.  In  the  event  the  employees  coming  under 
this  bill  should  lose  the  r  jobs  because  their  positions  are 
later  eliminated,  they  would  have  the  same  right  to  seek 
appointments  under  thi  civil-service  law  as  any  person 
who  had  qualified  undei  a  competitive  civil-service  exam- 
ination. 

Let  us  review  the  situation.  In  March  1933  there  were 
563.000  Federal  employees,  outside  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Diplomatic  Service.  Elj  hty-three  percent  of  them  were 
under  civil  service.  In  he  last  6  years  that  number  has 
increased  to  approximately  900,000.  Three  himdred  thou- 
sand, or  practically  one- third  of  them,  are  not  under  civil 
service.  Almost  all  of  tie  300,000  employees  secured  their 
jobs  by  political  patronage.  After  we  have  built  up  a  big 
patronage  system,  we  are  making  the  positions  permanent 
imder  the  guise  of  civil  service. 

Congress  deliberately  exempted  these  jobs  from  civil-serv- 
ice regulations  when  it  dreated  the  many  new  bureaus  and 
commissions  which  have  come  into  being  during  the  past 
6  years.  Today  Congress  is  asked  to  right  about  face.  After 
having  appointed  all  thflse  people  to  these  jobs,  we  say  to 
them  that  after  all.  the  y  should  have  been,  and  are  now. 
entitled  to  civil-service  s  atus.  Then  we  go  further,  and  ex- 
empt them  from  compe  itive  examinations. 

Do  you  think,  as  you  s  it  here  this  afternoon,  that  because 
Congress  made  the  mistake  of  excluding  these  300,000  em- 
ployees from  competitive jcivil-service  requirements,  and  gave 
them  their  jobs  imder  aolitical  preference,  that  you  should 
write  into  law  an  authorization  giving  these  political  ap- 
pointees a  preference  against  the  thousands  on  the  outside 
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who  are  entitled  to  compete  for  the  positions?  Do  you  think 
it  is  fair  to  those  persons  who  have  earned  their  jobs  by 
competitive  civil-service  examinations  that  these  people 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  and  receive  the  same 
benefits? 

Last  week  this  Congress  determined  that  people  holding 
patronage  appointments  should  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  election  of  persons  to  political  office.  Congress  banned 
these  300,000  employees  from  political  activity,  and  now  we 
give  them  the  blessing  of  civil-service  status  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  to  those 
now  holding  jobs  under  a  civil-service  merit  system.  It  cer- 
tainly is  unfair  to  the  thousands  of  persons  throughout  our 
country  who  have  a  right  to  compete  for  Government 
positions. 

In  other  words,  if  you  believe  in  a  fair  competitive  sys- 
tem, and  if  you  believe  in  securing  the  most  competent 
employee  to  fill  a  position,  you  certainly  are  not  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  If  you  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  fitted 
himself  or  herself  for  any  one  of  these  positions  is  entitled 
to  an  even  break,  you  cannot  support  this  measure. 

You  will  be  told  that  competitive  examinations  would  dis- 
rupt the  service;  that  the  task  is  too  compLcated.  too  much 
time  would  be  needed,  if  competitive  examinations  are  re- 
quired; and  that  such  examinations  would  be  expensive. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  for  disruption  of  the  service 
when  positions  are  filled  by  persons  who  have  shown  them- 
selves, under  a  competitive  test,  to  be  better  qualified  than 
those  who  are  holding  the  positions  at  this  time.  The  per- 
son now  employed  would  compete  with  those  on  the  outside, 
and  certainly  If  somebody  from  the  outside  shows  herself 
or  himself  to  be  more  competent,  their  employment  would 
not  interfere  with  efficient  service. 

On  the  contrary.  It  would  promote  efficiency.  Further- 
more, the  person  now  holding  the  job  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  experience.  If  he  does  not  prove  himself  to  be 
better  qualified,  in  view  of  his  experience,  than  the  outsider 
competing  against  him — he  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  the 
job.  The  man  or  woman  now  holding  such  a  job  should  be 
willing  to  take  a  competitivs  examination  along  with  the 
person  on  the  outside.  If  he  or  she  receives  a  higher  grade, 
good  and  well.  If  not,  then  his  right  to  that  position  should 
be  relinquished  to  the  person  who  shows  himself  more  com- 
petent and  qualified  to  fill  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  these 
patronage  employees  to  be  turned  out  of  their  Jobs.  That 
would  not  be  as  discouraging  as  to  have  thousands  of  com- 
petent persons — ^who  might  be  better  qualified  for  the  places 
and  who  are  only  asking  for  an  even  break — to  be  barred 
from  even  having  a  chance  to  compete  for  them. 

Certainly  it  would  take  some  time  to  put  into  effect  a 
competitive  civil-service  system  involving  so  many  jobs — but 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  state  that  it  will  take  1  to  2  years 
imder  the  noncompetitive  plan.  There  could  be  no  possible 
impairment  in  the  Government  service,  even  if  an  extra  year 
were  required  to  establish  a  competitive  system,  provided  the 
personnel  is  improved  and  the  efficiency  of  the  services  In- 
creased. There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  sufficient 
time  should  not  be  taken  to  conduct  competitive  examina- 
tions. Our  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  securing 
the  best  type  of  service.  The  competitive  merit  system  Is 
the  one  way  to  secure  it. 

What  has  come  over  Congress — with  this  great  wave  of 
reformation — especially  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session? 
Why  the  hurry  all  at  once,  after  these  people  have  held 
these  jobs  from  2  to  4  years? 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  would  have  you  believe 
that  to  conduct  such  competitive  examinations  would  be 
extremely  complicated.  The  fact  remains  that  most  of  the 
employees  covered  under  this  bill  are  stenographers,  typists, 
and  people  holding  various  kinds  of  clerical  positions  similar 
to  those  now  held  by  persons  who  secxired  their  Jobs  imder  a 
competitive  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the 
examinations  required  to  fill  these  positions  would  be  similar 
to  other  civil-service  examinations  which  are  now  being 
given  and  for  which  eligible  registers  have  been  established. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  expense  of  giving 
competitive  examinations.  They  should  not  be  extremely 
expensive.  Civil-service  examinations  which  are  expensive 
are  those  to  fill  highly  technical  poeltions.  There  are  only 
a  comparatively  few  of  such  Jobs  Involved  under  this  meas- 
ure, as  nearly  as  I  can  learn.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  accurate 
information  from  some  of  the  departments  of  Government 
as  to  the  classification  ol  these  positions,  but  they  continue 
to  tell  me  that  this  infonnation  is  not  available.  If  It  1> 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  of  Government.  I 
know  that  this  Congress  would  be  reasonable  in  its  appro- 
priation of  addiUonal  funds  to  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 
If  given  a  little  extra  time,  it  should  not  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  being  appropriated  at  this  time. 

I  realize  that  a  competitive -examination  plan  would  cost 
a  little  more  money.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  do  not 
believe  the  additional  cost  would  be  great  if  properly  han- 
dled. You  and  I  know  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
conducting  examinations  right  along  for  the  same  kinds  of 
jobs  as  are  involved  and  included  under  this  bill.  Then 
why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Commission  to  take  these 
jobs  into  consideration  and  go  ahead  and  hold  competi- 
tive examinations  for  them?  IX  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion feels  that  the  incumbent  is  entitled  to  some  credit 
for  experience  in  the  position,  good  and  well,  he  can  be 
given  a  certain  credit.  But  let  us  give  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  hold 
such  positions  a  chance  to  compete  with  the  fellow  who 
got  his  place  principally  because  of  his  party  pull.  I  Just 
cannot  see  any  objections  to  that  sort  of  policy. 

I  just  do  not  believe  this  House  realizes  what  it  is  doing 
if  it  approves  this  legislation.  It  is  an  important  matter. 
You  are  going  to  put  it  across — largely  on  political  grounds. 
You  have  given  300,000  jjeople  jobs  by  political  patronage, 
and  you  are  going  to  approve  a  measure  which  provides 
that  they  are  now  entitled  to  hold  their  positions  in  the 
same  m.anner  as  if  they  had  earned  them  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  others  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  apply  for  these 
positions  even  thougn  they  may  be  better  qualified,  more 
capable,  and  deserving. 

Remember  this,  too,  that  this  group  that  you  are  freezing 
into  civil  service  will  be  given  a  distinct  advantage  over  those 
who  have  taken  competitive  examinations  and  whose  names 
are  now  on  the  eligible  lists. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
basic  principles  that  are  essential  to  a  real  merit  system. 
The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  is  to  provide  open  com- 
petition for  all  applicants  for  Government  employment,  and 
provides  that  they  earn  a  right  to  these  positions  by  securing 
grades  higher  than  their  competitors.  Competitive  examina- 
tions are  democratic  in  principle  and  give  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants a  fair  chance  for  Government  employment.  Further- 
more, those  who  are  not  qualified  can  and  should  be  elim- 
inated under  a  competitive  merit  system. 

This  bill  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  principles  of 
a  competitive  civil-service  merit  system.  It  does  not  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  It  certainly 
is  undemocraUc  and  ought  to  be  defeated.  I  believe  that 
competitive  examinations  are  efficient  and  economical  in 
selecting  qualified  personnel  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
our  Government.  I  believe  that  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  civil- 
service  merit  system,  the  public  is  entitled,  to  the  very  fullest 
extent,  to  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  Government 
positions. 

We  have  done  so  many  things  in  the  name  of  emergency 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  is  one  more  step  under  that 
excuse.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  competitive  civil-service  merit 
system.  I  think  you  are.  This  measure  is  lip  service- 
nothing  more.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  answering  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me,  when  he  states  that 
the  bill,  H.  R.  960.  is  undemocratic.  I  want  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's attenUon  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Republican  Party 
was  in  power  it  was  their  policy  to  pass  legislation  of  this 
kind,  and  if  it  is  undemocratic,  the  precedent  was  established 
by  the  Republican  Party.  I  feel  that  the  Republican  Party 
established  a  very  good  precedent  for  the  House  to  follow. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  undemocratic  about  it.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  good  bill,  and  I  hope 
it  is  taken  up  at  this  session  and  passed.    [Applause.! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  speech  delivered  by  myself  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
System. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
address  on  Americanism  and  International  Law  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Judd.  head  of  the  department  of  government,  Texas  State 
College  for  Women,  Denton,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  two 
radio  addresses  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Robert 
A.  Taft. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
two  editorials  appearing  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July 
27.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  address  made  Saturday  at  Sunbury.  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  short  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  short 
editorial  from  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday 
on  Britain  and  Japan. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PTTBUC  CTILITIKS 

Mr.  RICH  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  a  few  moments  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin!  tell  about 
the  great  good  we  would  receive  if  we  had  a  copy  of  a  cer- 
tain book  published  with  reference  to  public  utilities.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  so  anxious  that  we  have 
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to  me  that  he  ought  to  provide 
with  one  of  those  books.  How- 
ever. I  call  attention  to  tie  fact  that  if  we  continue  to  put 
the  Government  in  busine  ss.  as  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi evidently  desires.  w«  better  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  gone  in  th<^  red  over  $40,000,000,000.  twenty- 
were  incurred  during  this  admin- 
istration because  this  administration  has  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  business  in  even  form;  and  if  we  continue  to  put 
the  Government  in  business,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money  to  run  the  Government?    It  will  be  ruination  to 

o  individual  people  in  the  country 
at  large,  for  they  will  net  be  able  to  continue  in  business 
under  this  socialistic  fonn  of  government.  I  say  get  the 
Government  out  of  business.  Mr.  Roosevelt  recognized  Rus- 
sia and  now  he  is  tryini    to  pattern  after  them.     Will  it 

_.    _„^.       „  .  .     50. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  t|me  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

JO^    L.    LEWIS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.    For  ^hat  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.   HOFFMAN.     The 
minute,  and  to  extend  an< 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  th  re 

There  was  no  objectiop. 

RADICAL  AND  OFTEN -ARRESTED 
AID  IN  STRIKES 


that  knowledge.  It  seems 
each  Member  of  Congress 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr. 
Times  of  Chicago  carries 

The  C.  I.  O.'s  chief  trouble 
Chicago  today  as  John  L.  L«  wis 
packing -house  union  in  tqpii 
&    Ck}. 


Hapgood  is  the  man 
before  the  big  strikes 
industries.    It  might  be 
personal  representative 
for  it.    At  the 
Hapgood  and  two  others, 


Fakirs,  repudiated  leaden 
and  purveyors  of  every 


Lewis'  United  Mine 
the  statement  that 
Toohey,  and  Hapgood 

Doing  its  dirtiest  to 
transform  this  splendid 


Yet  Lewis  is  sending  t( 


that  he  sent  as  his  perse 
in  the  dispute  with  the 
The  local  morning  paj 
C.  I.  O.  is  trjring  to  enfc 
maintained  in  Federal 


usual   request,   to   proceed   for    1 
revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
objection? 


ORGANIZES    SENT    BT    JOHN    L.    LEWIS    TO 
ICAINST  PACKING   INDTJSTRT 

Speaker,  the  July  26,   1939,  Daily 
this  item: 


shooter.  Powers  Hapgood.  arrived  in 

personal  emissary  to  the  C.  I.  O.'s 

threatened  strike  against  Armotir 


vho 


appeared  on  the  scene  shortly 

the  shoe,  automobile,  and  steel 

ell  to  know  something  about  this 

Lewis.    Let  us  have  Lewis'  words 

Indianapolis  convention  in  1930,  of  Powers 

Lewis  said  that  they  were — 


o: 


traitors  to  the  unions,  opp>ortunists 
slander,   and   deception. 


falsehood 


Wdrkers  Journal  of  May  1.  1928.  made 
th;  leadership  of  Brophy,  Patrick 
and  a  few  others  had  been — 

capl  ure  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  to 
vm|on  into  a  Communist  organization. 


represent  him  in  his  effort  to  get 
a  closed  shop  in  the  pacing  industry  a  man  whose  activities 
so  often  in  the  past  hajve  been  followed  by  violence  and 

ong  ago  described  as  a  purveyor  of 
every  falsehood,  slander,]  and  deception. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  $ian.  so  described  by  Lewis  himself, 

lal  representative  to  represent  him 
jacking  industry  in  Chicago. 
;rs  carry  the  information  that  the 
-ce  a  closed  shop  in  the  cafeterias 
lildings.  If  Lewis  can  enforce  his 
demands  that  to  work  in  a  Federal  building  one  must  join  his 
imion  and  pay  his  fee,  he  is  getting  too  close  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  for  comfoit.  If  patriotism  will  not  move  us 
to  ciu^b  his  activities,  perhaps  self-preservation  will  stir  us 
to  action.  Shall  we  sit  I  ere  until  he  establishes  the  closed- 
shop  rule  over  Senators 'and  Congressmen,  requires  us  not 
only  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  but  to  kick  in  whatever  fee 
he  may  name  for  the  prii  ilege  of  being  elected  in  our  respec- 
tive districts?    Think  it  over.  Members  of  the  House. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  L  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiere  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  never  been  my  pur- 
pose to  unnecessarily  bing  worries  to  this  Congress  that 
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could  be  solved  otherwise,  but  the  condition  of  the  schools 
In  my  own  State,  Georgia,  is  such  a  deplorable  one,  because 
of  the  neglect  of  those  in  power  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  that  it  te-ings  to  my  mind  the  real  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion by  this  Congress,  and  before  it  adjourns,  that  will 
equalize  educational  opportunities  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
My  information  is  that  in  some  States  there  is  not  sufficient 
money  that  can  be  made  available  for  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities; however,  in  my  State,  as  I  have  previously  said,  it  is 
due  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  in  power  to  provide  funds, 
but  in  either  event,  it  convinces  me  that  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  our  Nation  is  a  most  important  one  and  should  be  given 
immediate  consideration. 

From  the  most  authentic  Information  obtainable,  there 
will  be  dropped  from  the  accredited  list  157  Georgia  high 
schools  this  year  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  operated 
the  required  number  of  days,  all  of  which  is  brought  about  by 
failure  to  provide  funds.  There  is  now  due  an  amount  of 
$3,911,000  to  the  teachers  of  Georgia,  which  Is  most  shameful, 
and  I  repeat  that  when  a  State,  either  by  the  neglect  of  those 
in  power,  or  its  own  helplessness,  fails  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  operating  its  schools  the  full  school  year,  it 
then  becomes  a  Federal  problem,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  The  bill  to  which  I  refer  is  H.  R.  3517.  There 
is  a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  on  which  hearings  were 
held,  and  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Education.  I  make  no  criticism  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  Education  Committees  as  it  was  not  necessary  for 
both  to  hold  hearings  and  it  would  be  a  duplication  of  ex- 
pense, and  so  forth,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
this  matter  should  be  made  a  reality.  It  was  of  such  grave 
concern  to  cur  great  President  that  in  the  year  1936  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  numbering  21.  to  study  this  problem  and 
their  recommendation  is  as  embodied  In  bills  now  before  the 
respective  bodies  of  this  Congress. 

On  page  3  of  H.  R.  3517  is  the  statement  of  policies  which 
this  legislation  would,  if  enacted,  put  into  force,  and  I  quote 
you  as  follows:  "It  is  the  primary  pm-pose  of  this  act  to  assist 
In  equalizing  educational  opportunities,  among  and  within 
the  States,  insofar  as  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  hereto 
authorized  will  permit,  without  Federal  control  over  the  edu- 
cational policies  of  States  and  localities.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  therefore  be  so  construed  as  to  maintain  local 
and  State  initiative  and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cation and  to  reserve  explicity  to  the  States  and  their  local 
subdivisions  the  administration  of  schools,  including  institu- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  control  over  the 
processes  of  education,  the  control  and  determination  of 
curricula  of  the  schools,  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
employed  by  them,  the  selection  of  personnel  employed  by 
the  State  and  Its  agencies  and  local  school  jurisdictions,  and 
Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  fimds  ore 
made  available  under  this  act  the  determination  of  the  best 
uses  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  act." 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  this  Congress  should  not  adjourn 
without  this  bill  being  enacted  into  law.  to  correct  the  in- 
adequacies to  which  I  refer.  In  my  opinion,  more  Is  required 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  both  time  and  money,  for  the 
compensation  they  receive,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  arc 
required  to  do,  than  any  other  group  of  people  on  earth. 

LEAVE   or   ABSENCE 

Mr.  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  account  of  the  serious 
Illness  in  his  family.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Indefinite 
leave  of  absence  for  my  colleague  [Mr.  SweehetI. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  EXPLAKATIOH 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  Smith  bill  last  Saturday,  In  my  explanaUon  I  made 
the  statement  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  bill  was  in  accord  with  my  amendment.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  amendment  to 


find  that  the  author  of  the  bill  stood  up  In  opposition  to  it. 
In  asking  for  an  explanation  oi  his  position  later  on  he 
explained  to  me  that  he  had  forgotten  about  the  discussion  I 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey!  and 
himself  on  the  proposal.  It  was  an  innocent  misunderstand- 
ing on  his  part.  I  sun  sure,  because  of  the  tremendous  activity 
of  his  legislative  business  and  the  minor  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment. However,  I  wanted  to  be  fair  with  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  explain  that  it  Is  not  my  intention  at  any 
time  to  make  a  misstatement  here  or  to  misinform  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  that  this  is  an  exjdanation  for  the  statement 
I  made  at  that  time,  for  any  Member  who  may  have  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  accurracy  of  my  remarks  on  Saturday. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman ]  is  very  much  interested  in  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him,  because  I  am  more 
interested  In  them  than  he  could  possiby  be.  But  I  feel 
we  do  not  need  his  aid  or  assistance.  We  have  a  splendid 
and  efficient  administration.  It  is  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  city,  and  we  can  handle 
our  affairs  without  any  aid  from  him. 

As  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich!,  who 
is  fearful  that  the  Government  Is  encroaching  on  private 
business.  I  want  to  say  that  private  business  has  Increased 
under  the  Democratic  administration  by  300  percent:  that 
greater  profits  are  being  made  by  industry  in  1938  and  1939 
than  they  made  in  the  Republican  inflation  period  of  1928 
and  1929. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.    Later  on  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.     Tell  us  about  the  11.000.000  unemployed. 

Mr.  SABATH.  It  is  due  to  the  Republican  misrule  of  this 
Government  of  ours  for  12  long  years.  If  the  Republlcahs 
would  cooperate  with  us  now  we  would  not  have  any  unem- 
ployed. The  trouble  is  they  are  trying  to  do  evenrthing 
they  can  to  prevent  reemployment  In  order  to  try  and  make 
a  campaign  issue  for  next  year.  They  want  to  keep  people 
suffering,  instead  of  helping  us  to  restore  prosperity,  in  the 
hopes  they  can  fool  the  people  into  voting  Reimblicaa. 
[Applause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  felL!  ; 

Consent  Calendar 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
Consent  Calendar  is  in  order  today.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

WAPATO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT   NO.   64.  TAKIMA  COTTNTT.  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
(H.  R.  3824  >  to  provide  funds  for  cooperation  with  Wapato 
School  District  No.  54.  Yakima  Cotmty.  Wash.,  for  extension 
of  public-school  buildings  to  be  available  for  Indian  children 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

QT7INAIELT    RESERVATION,   STATE   OF   WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  2654.  authorizing  the 
payment  of  necessary  expenses  inctirred  by  certain  Indians 
allotted  on  the  Quinalelt  Reservation.  State  of  Washington. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT  and  Mr.  LEAVY  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONVETING  CDTAIN  PROPERTY  TO  WA8HINCTON  COUNTY.  TTTAH 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  2184.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  to  Wash- 
ington County.  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 


If 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foDows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his 
discretion.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to 
Washington  County,  UUh,  or  the  authorized  agents  or  representa- 
tives ol  said  county,  certain  land  and  the  Improvements  thereon, 
said  land  being  described  as  follows: 

SALT  LAXZ  MKBIDIAIf 

A  part  of  lot  1  In  block  9.  and  a  part  of  lot  3  In  block  3,  of  Rock- 
vllle  Townslte  Survey,  described  as  foUows:  Beginning  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  lot  2  in  block  3,  which  point  is  approximately 
north  639  feet  and  west  923  feet  from  the  southeast  comer  of 
section  1,  township  42  south,  range  11  west,  and  running  thence 
north  30  feet,  thence  west  80  feet,  thence  south  325  feet,  thence 
east  80  feet,  thence  north  295  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 26,000  square  feet,  more  or  less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosseed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TRANSFERRING  LANDS  FROM  SIXRRA  NATIONAL  FORXST  TO  YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL   PARK,    CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  blU,  H.  R.  4635,  to  transfer  cer- 
tain lands  from  the  Sierra  National  Forest  to  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California  what  this 
blU  is  intended  to  do? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4868.  to  amend  the 
act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate, 
construct,  and  operate  raUrcads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING   TTNITXD   STATES   INDIAN   SERVICE   OFFICERS   TO   MAKE 

ARRESTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5409,  to  authorize 
certain  officers  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service  to  make 
arrests  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COLUMBIAN  FOUNTAIN  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  business.  House  Joint  Resolution 
159,  authorizing  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon 
of  the  Columbian  Fountain  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolu- 
ticn.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  any  associa- 
tion organized  within  2  years  from  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint 
resolution  for  that  purpose  to  erect  the  Columbian  Fountain  on 
an  appropriate  site  on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  United  States  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla  other  than  those  of  the  Capitol  or  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  location  of  said  fountain  and  the  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  site  sUall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  for  advisory  assistance  and  the  construction  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Provided.  That  the  United  States  shall 
be  put  to  no  expense  in  or  by  the  erection  of  said  fountain  and 
that  unless  funds,  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ai«  sufficient  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  fountain. 
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ar«  certified  available,  and  tie  erection  of  this  fountain  begxm 
within  5  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  authorization  hereby  granted  is  revoked. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Si»eaker,  I  offer  an  amendment.  ^^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  followii: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costello:  On  page  1,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "Capitol",  strike  out  "or  the  Library  of  Congress"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  words  "the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Mall,  and  the  'ridal  Basin  areas." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  th;  third  tim^,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  Is  id  on  the  table. 

C1.AIMS 


MEXICAN 

The  Clerk  called  the 
the  payment  in  full  of  the 
Mexican  Claims  Commissi(^ 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr. 
that  this  bill  may  go  over 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  the^ 
gentleman  from  Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 

FRANCldCO 


COMMISSION 

nett  bill.  H.  R.  1821.  to  provide  for 
principal  of  awards  of  the  Special 


S  >eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
\fithout  prejudice. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


SAN 

The  Clerk  called  House 
the  appropriation  of  an  a<|ditional 
eral  participation  in  the 
Francisco  Bay  Exposition, 
during  the  year  1939. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr 
that  this  bill  may  go  over 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  theie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  > 

There  was  no  objectioa 


BAY  EXPOSmOK 

Feint  Resolution  242,  to  authorize 

sum  of  $606,650  for  Fed- 

\torld's  fair  to  be  held  by  the  San 

Inc..  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 


GENERAL    CLAIMS    CONVENI  ION 


nett 


The  Clerk  called  the 
awards  and  appraisals 
of  the  United  States  on 
Claims  Convention  of 
Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER, 
eration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT. 
that  this  bill  may  go  over 

The  SPEAKER.     Is 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr. 


there 


a  seaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
without  prejudice, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


UNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

bill.  S.  326.  for  the  pasmnent  of 

hetetofore  made  in  favor  of  citizens 

presented  under  the  General 

8,  1923,  United  States  and 


cjums 


Sep  «mber 


Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 


£  peaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
without  prejudice. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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rOREST,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

bill,  H.  R.  2728,  to  add  certain 
rational  Forest  in  Orange  County. 


CLEVELAND  NATIONAL 

The  Clerk  called  the 
lands  to  the  Cleveland 
Calif.  

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the^e  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speakei-, 
form  to  the  recommendation 


I  object.     This  bill  does  not  con- 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 


WHITMAN.  MALHEUR,  A  ^D  UMATILLA  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  nixt  bill.  H.  R.  2418.  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Forest  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  cer- 
tain lands,  so  that  they  may  become  parts  of  the  Whitman. 
Malheur,  or  Umatilla  Nat  onal  Forests. 

There  being  no  objectiqn,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


off  e  red 
2X 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
ownership  within  the 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultviri 
forest  purposes,  may  be 
of  the  act  approved  March 
sees.  485.   486).  and   upon 
of    the    Whitman.    Malheur 
and  shall  thereafter  be 
applicable  to  national  forest^ 

To  the  Whitman  National 
southeast  quarter  of  section 
quarter  of  section  12: 
east  half  of  section  23 
north,  range  40  east. 

Sections  6,  7,  18.  19.  30, 


( .ny  lands  in  private.  State,  or  county 

following  described  area,  which  are  found  by 

to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  national 

in  exchange  under  the  provisions 

1922.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  16. 

acceptance  of  title  shall  become  parts 

or    Umatilla    National    Forests.    Oreg.. 

subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 


secticn 
sect  ons 


Forest:  The  east  half  of  section  1;  the 

11;  the  south  half  and  the  northeast 

13;   the  east  half  of  section  14;   the 

24.  25.  26,  35,  and  36:   township  1 


ai  d  31;  township  1  north,  range  41  east. 
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The  south  half  of  section  12;  section  IS:  the  east  half  of  section 
14;  sections  23.  24.  25.  26.  35.  and  36;  township  1  south,  range  39 
east. 

Sections  1.  2.  3.  4.  and  5;  the  south  half  of  section  6:  sections  7 

to  36,  Inclusive;  township  1  south,  range  40  east. 

Section  1;  township  2  south,  range  39  east. 

Sections  6  and  6;  the  north  half  of  section  7;  sections  8  and  16: 
the  southwest  qiiarter  of  section  35:  township  2  south,  range  40  east. 

The  east  half  of  section  11:  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12; 
section  13;  the  east  half  of  section  14:  the  east  half  of  section  23; 
sections  24.  25,  and  26;  the  e&st  half  of  section  27;  sections  35  and 
36:  township  3  south,  range  40  east. 

The  west  lialf  of  section  30;  section  31:  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  32,  township  3  south,  range  41  east. 

Sections  5.  B,  9,  10,  11.  14,  and  23;  township  4  south,  range  38 

Section  1;  the  east  half  of  section  2:  the  east  half  and  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  12:  the  northefist  quarter  of  section  13; 
township  4  south,  range  40  east. 

Sections  6,  6.  7,  and  8:  the  west  half  of  section  9;  sections  16  to 
21,  inclusive,  aiui  28  to  33,  inclusive;  the  west  half  of  section  34; 
township  4  south,  range  41  east. 

Section  36;  township  6  south,  range  37  east. 

Sections  2.  3,  10.  11,  14,  15.  16.  22.  23,  26,  and  27;  the  east  half 
of  section  28:  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31;  sections  S3.  84. 
and  35;  township  5  south,  range  38  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  1;  the  south  half  of  section  2;  sections 
11.  12,  13.  and  14;  the  east  half  of  section  23:  sectionf  24  and  25; 
the  east  half  of  section  26;  township  6  south,  range  40  east. 

The  west  hall  of  section  3;  sections  4  to  10.  Inclusive;  the  south-' 
west  quarter  of  section  14;  secUons  15  to  36,  Inclusive;  township  6 
south,  range  41  east. 

Section  19;  the  north  half  of  section  30;  township  6  south.  rang« 
42  east. 

Sections  31  and  32;  portions  of  sections  33,  34,  35.  and  36,  which 
lie  south  of  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River;  township  6  south, 
range  31  east. 

Sections  4,  6,  6.  7,  8,  9.  17.  18.  19.  20.  29,  30,  31,  and  32;  township 

6  south,  range  38  east. 

Sections  1  to  6.  Inclusive,  and  8  to  12,  mcluslve;  township  6  southi. 
range  41  east. 

Section  1;  portions  of  sections  2.  8.  4.  6,  and  6,  which  lie  south  of 
North  Pork  John  Day  River;  sections  7  to  25,  Inclusive;  township 

7  south,  range  30  east. 

Sections  4,  6.  6.  7,  8.  9.  16.  17.   1&   19,  20,  21.  28,  29,  30,  31,  82. 
and  33:  township  7  south,  range  38  east. 
Section  3:  township  8  south,  range  31  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  3;  section  4;  the  north  half  of  section 
6;  sections  9.  10,  11.  14.  15.  16,  21,  22.  23,  26,  27,  28.  and  35;  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  38  east. 

Section  1;  township  9  south,  range  38  east. 
The  north  half  of  section  8:  township  9  south,  range  39  east. 
The  south  half  of  section  2:  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4; 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  10;  the  south  half  of  secUon  23; 
section  25;  township  10  south,  range  37  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  29;  the  south  half  of  section  30;  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  38  east. 

The  east  half,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3;  sections  16  and  21;  the 
west  half  of  section  28;  section  33;  township  10  south,  range  89 
east. 

Sections  31.  82.  and  83:  township  11  south,  range  37  east. 
The   north    half   of   section    10;    the   west    half    of    section    11; 
the  north  Iialf.  the  south  half  of  the  south  half,  and  the  north 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30r- township  11  souUi. 
range  39  east.  _^ 

Section  1:  the  south  half  of  section  2;  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  4;  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  5;  the  east  half 
of  section  8:  sections  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  14.  16.  22.  23.  24.  26.  28, 
27,  34,  35,  and  36;  township  11  soutli,  range  40  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  2;  the  south  half  of  section  8:  section 
7;  the  west  half  of  section  8;  sections  10  to  21,  inclusive;  the  west 
half  of  section  22;  the  north  half  of  section  28;  sections  29.  30, 
81.  and  32;   township  11  south,  range  41  east. 

Sections  1,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  16.  16.  21,  22.  23.  and  24;  the 
north  half  of  section  29;  township  12  south,  range  32  east. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive;  sections  17,  18,  and  19;  the  nortb. 
half  of  section  30;  township  12  south,  range  33  east. 

Sctlons  7  and  8;  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  south  half 
of  section  9;  the  south  half  of  section  10;  tlie  west  half  of  section 
16:  sections  16,  17.  18,  20,  and  21;  the  west  half  of  secUon  22; 
secUons  27  and  34;   township   12  south,  range  34  east. 

Section  18-  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  17;  the  north  half 
of  section  21;  secUons  22.  26,  27,  34.  and  35.  township  12  south, 
range  36  east. 

SecUons  6.  6,  7.  and  8;  township  12  south,  range  37  east. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  section  4;   township  12  south,  range 
89  east 

Sections  1.  2.  3.  10.  and  11;  the  north  half  of  secUon  12;  the 
west  half  of  section  15;  the  north  half  of  section  19;  the  north 
half  of  section  20;  the  north  half  of  secUon  21;  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  22;  township  12  south,  range  40  east. 
SecUons  6  and  7:  township  12  south,  range  41  east. 
SecUons  1  and  2;  the  north  half  of  section  3:  secUons  11.  12. 
and  13:  the  north  half  of  section  14;  the  north  half  of  secUon  24; 
township  13  south,  range  34  east. 


The  west  half  of  section  19;  the  northwest  qtiarter  of  aecUon 
SO:  the  west  half  of  secUdn  31;  township  IS  south,  range  S5 
east. 

The  north  half  of  secUon  2:   secUons  8.  10.  16.  18.  22.  27.  and 

34;  township  13  south,  range  36  east. 

To  the  Malheur  National  Forest: 

Sections  14,  15.  16.  and  23:  the  west  half  of  secUon  26;  the  west 
half  of  section  35;  township  9  south,  range  31  cast. 

The  south  half  of  secUon  27;  sections  31.  32,  33,  and  34;  township 
9  south,  range  32  east. 

Sections  I  and  2;  township  10  south,  rang?  31  east. 

Tlie  west  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  4:  section  8;  the  north 
half  of  section  6:  township  10  south,  range  32  east. 

Sections  31  and  32:  the  south  half  of  section  33;  the  south  half 
ol  section  34;  the  south  half  of  secUon  35;  township  11  south,  range 
29  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  10;  the  north  half  of  section  15;  section 
16:  the  east  half  of  section  29;  the  south  half  of  section  32;  township 
II  south,  range  30  east. 

To  the  Umatilla  National  Forest: 

Sections  13.  14.  15.  16.  21.  and  22;  the  west  half  of  section  28; 
the  west  half  of  section  83;  township  1  north,  range  38  east. 

SecUons  2.  3.  8.  9.  10,  11.  15.  16,  and  17;  township  2  north,  range 
39  east. 

The  south  half  of  section  IS:  sections  23,  24,  and  34;  township  S 
north,  range  39  east. 

SecUons  19,  20.  21.  and  22;  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  99; 
section  30:  township  3  north,  range  40  east. 

All  WUlamette  base  and  meridian. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  , 

OCHOCO   NATIONAL   FOREST.   OREO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  b^04.  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Forest  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  certain 
lands  so  that  they  may  become  part  of  the  Ochoco  National 
Forest,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  lands  In  private.  Bute,  or  county 
ownership  within  the  foUowlng-descrlbed  area,  which  are  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  to  be  chiefly  valuable  lor  national - 
forest  purposes,  may  be  offered  in  exchange  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  March  20.  1922,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C.  tlUe  16. 
sees.  485,  486),  and  upon  acceptance  of  tlUe  shall  become  part  of 
the  Ochoco  National  Forest,  Oreg.,  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  national  forests: 

Section  36,  township  15  south,  range  24  east;  secUon  36,  township 
15  south,  range  25  east;  section  36,  township  20  south,  range  34 
east;  section  6,  township  20  south,  range  25  east;  section  30.  town- 
Ehip  20  south,  range  26  east:  sections  9,  and  13  to  16.  inclusive, 
sections  21  to  27.  inclusive,  and  sections  33  to  36,  Inclusive,  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  25  east;  sections  7,  18.  and  19.  township  21 
south,  range  26  east;  secUons  1,  3.  11,  and  12,  township  22  south, 
range  24  east;  sections  3  to  7.  inclusive,  township  22  south,  range 
25  east:  and  secUon  16,  township  22  south,  range  27  east;  all 
Willamette  base  and  meridian. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  JENKINS  WOCTH  KKMORIAL  COXMISSIOir 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  business.  House  Joint  Resolution 
283.  to  establish  the  Major  General  William  Jenkins  Worth 
Memorial  Commissicm  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Jenkins  Worth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth,  whose  military 
career  meant  so  much  during  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Seminole 
Indian  War.  and  whose  acUvltles  In  the  said  Indian  war  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  up  such  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  South  now 
linown  as  the  State  of  Florida:  and 

Whereas  no  adequate  memorial  exists  In  the  State  of  Florida; 
and 

Whereas  It  would  seem  appropriate  and  fitting  to  erect  a  me- 
morial to  said  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth  In  said  State  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  located  therein  named  after  said  general 
and  at  or  near  the  city  of  LAke  Worth  located  on  th«-  shores  of  said 
lake:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  commission,  to 
be  known  as  the  Major  General  William  Jenkins  Worth  Commis- 
sion and  to  be  compoeed  of  six  commissioners,  two  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two  Senators  to  be  appointed 
bv  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  Members  of  the  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sjjeaker  of  the  Hou.-se  Such 
Commission  shaU  consider  and  formtUate  plans  for  designing  and 
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constructing  a  permanent  memorial  in  the  city  of  Lake  Worth. 
Fla..  to  the  said  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

Sec.  2.  Such  commission  may.  In  Its  discretion,  accept  from  any 
source,  public  or  private,  money,  obligations,  or  property  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  investigations,  formu- 
lating, preparing,  and  considering  plans  for  the  construction  of 
such  memorial,  or  other  expenses  Incxirred.  or  to  be  Incurred,  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sic.  3.  The  commission  shall  report  it»  recommendations  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  CX)STELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costkllo:  Strike  out  the  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

DISPOSITION  or  CERTAIN  KLAMATB  INDIAN  TRIBAL   FTTNDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  2738,  providing  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  have  four  amendments  to  make  the  amended  bill  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
those  interested  in  the  bill  desire  to  accept  the  amendments, 
I  am  willing  to  let  the  bill  pass. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.    We  accept  the  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  distribute  pro  rata  to  all  of  the 
enrolled  members  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln 
Band  of  Snake  Indians  living  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Judgment  rendered  against  the 
United  States  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  case  No. 
E-346  In  favor  of  said  tribes  and  band  of  Indians,  and  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  No.  723  of  the  Seventy- fifth  Congress,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  said  tribes  and  band  of  Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  interest  thereon  as  provided  by  exist- 
ing law  to  the  date  of  the  distribution  herein  provided  for:  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  said  moneys  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  said 
enrolled  members  of  said  tribes  and  band  in  their  individual  Indian 
money  accounts  and  disbursed  under  the  regulation  governing  pay- 
ments from  said  accounts,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  (1)  dental,  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment.  Including 
nurses'  services;  (2)  education.  Including  tuition,  subsistence,  and 
other  exjjenses;  (3)  support  of  aged  and  incapacitated  enrolled 
members  of  said  tribes  and  band  of  Indians;  (4)  industrial  and 
agriculttiral  acs'stance:  (5)  purchase  of  land:  and  (6)  construction, 
repair,  and  Improvement  of  homes  and  buildings. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
•That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed,  from  the  Judgment  fund  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake  Indians  created  as  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  25.  1938,  and  accrued 
Interest  thereon,  to  credit  the  sum  of  $2,000  upon  the  books  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  each  person  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  upon  the  annuity  roll 
of  said  tribes  of  the  Klamath  Reservation.  Oreg..  living  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  The  share  of  each  adult  mem- 
ber and  not  to  exceed  $1,500  of  the  share  of  any  minor  shall  be 
available  for  expendltxzre,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  for  the  following  purposes: 
"Purchase  of  land;  improvement  of  lands  acquired  or  already 
held  by  the  Indian;  erection  and  Improvement  of  suitable  homes; 
repayment  of  any  loans  received  from  the  United  States  or  from 
the  Klamath  tribal  funds;  purchase  of  building  material,  farming 
equipment,  livestock,  feed,  food.  seed,  grain,  tools,  machinery,  im- 
plemenu.  household  goods,  bedding,  clothing,  and  any  other  equip- 
ment or  supplies  necessary  to  enable  the  Indians  to  fit  themselves 
for  or  to  engage  in  farming,  livestock,  indtistry.  or  such  other 
purstilts  or  vocations.  Including  education,  as  will  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting;  and  health  purposes:  Provided,  hcncever. 
That  the  funds  of  the  aged,  infirm,  decrepit,  and  Incapacitated 
members,  and  of  minors,  may  be  used  for  their  proper  mainte- 
nance and  support.  The  remainder  of  the  share  of  each  minor 
Indian  shaU  be  held  intact  until  such  Indian  reaches  his  majority, 
when  It.  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum, 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  ^>ecifled  herein. 


•mln  or 


prope  rty 


paid 
fram 
prescrlb  ?d 


As  herein  used,  the  term 
tribe  less  than  21  years  of  age 
or  over   and   who   are   marrle<; 
support,  shall  be  regarded  as 
member,  adult,  or  minor,  the 
distributed   as  personal 
pendlture  by  the  distributees 
ized:  Provided,  however.  That 
to  each  person,  $100  shall  be 
a  per  capita  payment,  free 
rules  and  regulations 

"Sec.  2.  That   after   the 
hereof  shall  have  been  made,  t 
Including  Interest,  shall  be 
following  limitations  and 

"(a)   Three  hundred  thousai^d 
added  to  the  loan  fund 
(50  Stat.  872).     After  the  fiscal 
transferred  to  and  added  to 
from  the  unobligated  tribal 
the  United  States,  and  said 
"(b)   Three  hundred  and 
mediate  payment  In  a  lump  s 
Indian  found  to  be  entitled 
authorized  in  the  act  of  June 
the  amoimt  due  any  minor 
be  withheld  until  he  becomes 
shall  be  paid  to  him  In  a  Iui4p 
principal,   or   Interest,    on 
Tribe,  except  the  capital 
hereof,  and  section  2  of  said 
accordingly. 

"(c)   Such  moneys  as  shall 
be  tranof erred  to  and  becomd 
created  by  section  1  of  the 
No  part  of  said  capital 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
gress.     Said  capital  reserve 
whole   of  said  fund   shall 
The  Interest  upon  such  fund 
only  at  the  request  of  or  wltjh 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
purchase   of   land,   and   said 
amended  accordingly. 

"Sec.  3.  That  in  no  event 
fund  become  liable,  payable, 
tracted   prior   to   the    passage 
Klamath  Tribe  except  debts 
and  in  no  event  shall  any 
or   Interest   thereon   be 
administration." 


.'*  shall  include  all  members  of  the 

except  that  minors  18  years  of  age 

or   have   families   of    their   own   to 

ailults.     On  the  death  of  any  enroUed 

^m  on  deposit  to  his  credit  shall  be 

and   shall   be  available   for  ex- 

(inly  for  the  purposes  herein  author- 

)f  the  aforesaid  $2,000  to  be  prorated 

to  each  member  of  said  tribes  as 

the  aforesaid  restrictions,  under 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

..„ provided   for   in   section    1 

le  remainder  of  such  Judgment  fund, 
av4llable  for  expenditure  subject  to  the 


sef  regation 


conditions : 

dollars  shall  be  transferred  to  and 

auth(Jrlzied  by  the  act  of  August  28.  1937 

year  1939  no  further  sums  shall  be 

loan  fund  authorized  by  said  act 

f^nds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 

is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

-five  thousand  dollars  for  Im- 

of  $1,500  to  each  adult  unallotted 

o  pajrment  in  lieu  of  allotment,  as 

,  1938  (52  Stat.  605)  :  Provided.  That 

u^der  the  provisions  of  said  act  shall 

an  adult,  as  herein  defined,  when  it 

sum  from  any  tinobllgated  funds, 

de]^oslt   to   the  credit  of   the   Klamath 

fund  set  forth  In  subsection   (c) 

of  Jtme  1.  1938,  Is  hereby  amended 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


pated  have  received  their 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
provided  it  is  disbursed  as 


July  31 


remain  In  the  principal  fund  shall 
a  part  of  the  capital-reserve  fund 
of  August  28,  1937   (50  Stat.  872). 
fund  shall  be  expendable  by  the 
specific  authorization  by  Con- 
constitute  a  tnist  fund,  and  the 
interest   at  4  percent  per  anntim. 
shall   be  avaUable  for  expenditure 
the  consent  of  the  tribes  and  the 
tribal  Vise  and  benefit  including  the 
act   of  August   28,    1937.   Is  hereby 

sAall  any  portion  of  the  said  Judgment 

or  subject  to  any  debt  or  debts  con- 

of   this    act   by   any   Indian    of  the 

:o  the  United  States  or  to  the  tribe. 

po-tion  of  the  Klamath  Judgment,  fund 

expended   to   defray   the   cost   of   Federal 


Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Sfceaker,  I  offer  four  amendments 
to  the  commltttee  amendifient,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 

bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 


Amendments  offered  by  Ml'.  Cochsan:  Page  5.  line  5.  after  the 
word  "any",  strike  out  the  ward  "unobligated." 

Page  5,  lines  6  and  7,  strile  out  the  words  "except  the  capital- 
reserve  fund  set  forth  In  suba;ctlon  (c)  hereof." 

2  with  the  word  "no",  strike  out  all 
down  to  and  including  the  word  "accordingly"  In  line  21. 

Page  6,  line  2,  after  the  wdrd  "tribe",  insert  a  period  and  strike 
out  the  remaining  language  (if  imes  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  $5,000,000  is  involved 
in  this  legislation.  The  mi  )ney  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  is  in  the  Treasur  j,  and,  as  the  lawyers  who  partici- 

ees,  amoimting  to  about  $500,000. 
:  iidlans  should  not  get  their  money, 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Direct  or  of  the  Budget. 

Two  weeks  or  more  ago  \f  e  passed  the  bill  which  enabled  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  to  receive  [the  money  awarded  by  the  Court 
of  Claims.  In  that  case  tpe  amovmt.  Using  round  numbers, 
was  about  the  same  both  ;  or  the  Indians  and  the  attorneys. 
The  same  issue  is  involved  in  both  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  impress  upon  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  money  in  both  a  ses  was  awarded  as  a  result  of  the 
Congress  amending  the  or  ginal  Jurisdictional  Act  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Govemmenl  had  practically  no  defense.  The 
court  In  both  cases  awarded  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000  as 
principal,  and  the  balance  was  interest  dating  back  over  50 
years.  As  the  court  also  h  >ld  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
was  to  run  on  the  princiial  imtil  paid,  the  amoimt  to  meet 
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the  obligation  was  carried  in  the  last  deficiency  bill  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Within  2  months  thereafter  the 
attorneys  claimed  and  received  over  $400,000  in  each  case.  At 
the  start  of  the  session  I  placed  the  exact  amounts  and  the 
names  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Rboord. 

Had  the  Congress  not  placed  the  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion it  did  by  amending  the  original  Jurisdictional  Act  this 
legislation  would  not  be  here  today  nor  would  we  have  been 
required  to  appropriate  nearly  $10,000,000  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  making  the  argument  for  years  that  to 
amend  the  Jurisdictional  Acts  we  simply  are  paving  the  way 
for  hands  to  go  into  the  Treasury,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  pay  large  sums  on  these  Indian  claims,  some  of 
them  dating  back  well  over  100  years. 

In  view  of  the  fees  in  these  cases,  naturally  the  attorneys 
never  want  to  close  the  cases.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
not  the  attorneys  that  prepare  the  evidence  but  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  procedure,  when  the  General  Accounting 
OfiBce  completes  Its  investigation  of  the  records  and  submits 
its  report  to  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  with  defend- 
ing the  Government  in  the  suits  the  attorneys  for  the  claim- 
ants are  entitled  to  this  evidence.  There  can  be  no  complaint 
there,  because  the  Government  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
evidence.  In  other  words,  in  some  of  the  suits  the  attorneys 
simply  go  on  a  fishing  expedition,  hoping  that  when  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  makes  its  report  they  will  find  that 
their  clients  are  eligible  to  recover.  The  cost  of  preparing  the 
evidence  is  borne  entirely  by  the  Government.  There  is  one 
set  of  cases  pending  where  the  report  has  not  been  completed 
which  has  cost  around  $200,000  up  to  this  time,  according  to 
officials  of  the  General  Accoimting  Offlce. 

The  amendments  I  suggested  today  are  the  ones  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
sisted should  be  made  to  the  bUl.  It  is  beyond  me  to  under- 
stand why  neither  the  House  nor  Senate  committee  accepted 
the  amendments,  which  would  have  made  it  unnecessary  to 
prepare  and  offer  them  on  the  floor. 

I  express  the  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will  remem- 
ber these  two  cases  in  the  future  when  we  are  considering 
resolutions  changing  the  original  Jurisdictional  acts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The   amendments  to   the   committee   amendment   were 

agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  matlon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

ACCmnTLATION     OF     SICK     AND     AKNUAL     LEAVX     OF     POSTXASTEK 

poenioNs 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5784,  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  and  transfer  of  accumulated  sick  leave  and 
vacation  time  due  classified  civil-servioe  employees  who  suc- 
ceed to  the  position  of  postmaster,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  IHll? 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

MERITORIOUS  MKDAL  FOR  CIVIL-SERVICE  OFFICERS  AKD  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  1582.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  bestow  a  meritorious-service  medal  upon  civil- 
service  ofiBcers  and  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kean]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISTEICT  JXTDGE  FOB  THE  WKSTERN  DISTRICT  Of  WASHINCTOK 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6167,  to  provide  that 
the  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Washington, 
authorized  to  be  appointed  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1938, 
shall  be  a  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  district* 
of  Washington. 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

nflTED  STATES-PHILIFPIKE  TRADE  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7096.  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  pro\'ide  for  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  a  form  of  government  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  WolcottI? 

There  was  no  objection.  { 

TRIAL  OF  GOOD  BEHAVIOR  OF  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JITDGRS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5939.  to  pro\'ide  for 
trials  of  and  judgments  upon  the  issue  of  good  behavior  in 
the  case  of  certain  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MEKOMIMEE   INDIAN   DELEGATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4831.  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Menominee  Gen- 
eral Council,  members  of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Coimcil, 
and  official  delegates  of  the  Menominee  Tribe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  midx 
official  as  may  be  designated  by  him.  Is  hereby  authorized  begm- 
nlng-as  of  July  1,  1938.  and  until  otherwise  directed  by  Congress, 
to  pay  out  of  any  unobligated  tribal  fundi  (except  the  Blenom- 
Inee  8-percent  log  fund)  of  the  Menominee  Indians  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  the  following  salaries  and  expenses: 

To  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  intprpreter  of  the  Menominee 
General  Council  and  memJjers  of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Ootmcll. 
when  engaged  on  business  of  the  tribe,  a  salary  of  net  to  exceed 
$5  per  day.  and  a  per  diem  of  not  to  exceed  »3  per  day  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  all  other  expenses;  to  such  official  delegates  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  who  carry  on  the  business  of  the  tribe  at  the 
seat  of  government  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  tS  per  day  and  a  per 
diem  of  $5  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  all  other  expenses:  Provided. 
That  the  rate  of  salary  and  per  diem  paid  shall  be  fixed  in  advtnc* 
by  the  Menominee  General  CouncU  or  by  the  Menominee  Advisory 
CouncU  if  authorized  by  the  Menominee  General  Council:  Pro- 
vided frirther,  That  each  of  the  official  delegates  of  the  tribe  carry- 
ing on  said  business  at  the  seat  of  government  shall  also  receive 
the  usual  raUroad  and  sleeping-car  tranEportatlon  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  government  or.  In  lieu  thereof  If  travel  be  by  automobile. 
5  cents  per  mile  pajuble  to  the  delegate  fumUhlng  the  autonw>- 
blle.  provided  two  or  more  delegates  travel  therein,  otberwlae  an 
amotint  equivalent  to  the  coat  at  the  \isual  railroad  and  sleeping- 
car  transportation:  Provided  /urtKer,  Tbat  the  aJoresald  salarie* 
and  expenses  shall  not  exceed  W.OOO  per  annum :  Provided  further. 
That  the  length  of  stay  of  the  official  delegates  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment BhaU  be  determined  by  the  Oommlssloner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  a,  line  4.  strtke  out  "day"  and  insert  -day." 

Page  2,  line  6.  after  the  word  "CKpenses".  Insert  •'While  absent 

from  their  domicile." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  Uiird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  taWe. 

ERECTIOH    OF    MOlTOlfEKT    TO    THE    KCMORT    OF    FATHER    FIERRB 

GIBACLT 

The  Clerk  caHed  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  tl9)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  ol  th« 
patriot  priest,  Father  Pierre  Gibault. 

Mr.  KLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  KeanI? 
There  was  no  objection. 

POWER    PLANT    AT    PASSAMAQUODDY    BAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  57)  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  a  completion  of  surveys, 
test  borings,  and  foundation  investigations  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  advisability  and  cost  of  putting  in  a  small  experi- 
mental plant  for  development  of  tidal  power  In  the  waters 
in  and  about  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  the  cost  thereof  to  be 
paid  from  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for 
such  examinations. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TERM  or   COXTRT  AT  KALISPEIL,   MONT. 

-^The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  474.  to  amend  section  92 
of  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide  for  a  term  of  court  at 
Kalispell,  Mont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be"  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
-  ateended.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  92.  The  Slate  of  Montana  shall  constitute  one  judicial 
district,  to  be  known  as  the  district  of  Montana.  Terms  of  the 
district  court  shall  be  held  at  Helena,  Butte.  Great  Falls.  Lewis- 
town.  Bluings.  Missoula.  Glasgow.  Havre.  Miles  City,  Livingston, 
and  Kalispell  at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  rule  of  such  court: 
Provided.  That  suitable  rooms  and  accommodations  for  holding 
court  at  Lewlstown.  Livingston.  Havre,  and  KaUspell  are  furnished 
free  of  all  expenses  to  the  United  States..  Causes,  civil  and  criminal. 
may  be  transferred  by  the  court  or  a  Judge  thereof  from  any 
Bitting  place  designated  above  to  any  other  sitting  place  thus 
designated,  when  the  convenience  of  the  parties  or  the  ends  of 
Justice  would  be  promoted  by  the  tran.sfer:  and  any  Interlocutory 
order  may  be  made  by  the  court  or  Judge  thereof  In  either  place." 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  10.  after  the  word  "court",  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  line  10.  all  of  line  11.  and  lines  1  and  2  down  to  the  word  "States" 
on  page  2. 

Page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word  "place".  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  suitable  rooms  apd  accommodations  for 
holding  court  at  Lewistown  and  Havre  are  furnished  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That  suitable  rooms 
and  accommodations  for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell 
are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  United  States  until,  subject 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  providing  such  rooms  and  accommoda- 
tions for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell.  public  buildings 
shall  have  been  erected  or  other  Federal  space  provided  for  court 
purposes  In  said  cities." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  'An  act  to  ame^d 
section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide  for  a  term  of  court 
at  Kalispell.  Mont.,  and  subject  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  pro- 
vision of  rooms  and  accommodations  for  holding  court  at 
Livingston  and  Kalispell,  Mont." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PROTECTION  or  WTTNE5SKS  BEFORE  CONGRESS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

AGENCIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6832,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  witnesses  appearing  before  any  department. 
Independent  establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  have  this  bill  explained,  if  the  author 
of  the  bill  is  present,  or  by  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  regarded  this  bill  favorably  because  witnesses  before  con- 


gressional committees  do 
witnesses  in  courts.    This 
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not  have  the  same  protection  as 
bill  supplies  that  lack  or  deficiency. 
Also,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  departments  is 
not  compellable,  and  thij  bill  would  also  remedy  that  and 
prevents  the  intimidation  Df  such  witnesses. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    T  lere  is  no  clause  in  this  bill  which 


would  in  any  way  restrict 


ion,   the   Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 


he  rights  of  any  witness  appearing 
before  any  committee  of  t  le  Congress  or  any  department? 

Mr.  CELLER.    None  wh  itsoever. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  O;  i  the  gentleman's  assurance.  I  have 
no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thej-e  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There   being    no    objec 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tlie  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States 
be  amended  by  Inserting  tl  ereln  a  new  section  Immediately  fol- 

tltle  18.  sec.  241)  to  be  known  as  sec- 
tion 135  (a)  (U.  8.  C.  title  13,  sec.  241  (a) )  and  reading  as  follows: 
"Sec  135.  (a)  That  whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  or 

or  communication,  shall  endeavor  to 
Influence,  Intimidate,  or  in  ipede  any  witness  In  any  proceeding 
pending  before  any  department.  Independent  establishment,  board. 

of  the  United  States,  or  In  connection 
with  any  Inquiry  or  invcsttatlon  being  had  by  either  House,  or 
any  committee  of  either  K  ouse.  or  any  joint  conmilttee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta1  es,  or  who  corruptly  or  by  threats  or 
force,  or  by  any  threatenlni :  letter  or  communication  shall  Influ- 

)r  endeavor  to  Influence,  obstruct,  or, 

idminlstratlon  of  the  law  under  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being'  hai  1  before  such  department.  Independent 
establishment,  board,  comralsslon,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  due  and  pr<  per  exercise  of  the  power  of  Inqtiiry 
under  which  such  Inquiry  ^r  Investigation  is  being  had  by  either 

either  House  or  any  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Unittd  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
91,000  or  Imprisoned  not  mure  than  1  year,  or  both." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time, 
sider  was  laid  on  the  tablfc 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


LANDS   HELD   X$   TRTTST   FOR   INDIAN   TTSE 

tt  bill,  H.  R.  6506,  to  declare  that 

cfertain  lands  in  trust  for  Indian  use. 

the  Clerk   read  the   bill,   as 


The  Clerk  called  the 
the  United  States  holds 

There   being   no   obje(jtion 
follows : 


ei  cy 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
together  with  the  Improvements 
In  process  of  being  acquirer  I 
of  title  U  of  the  National  " 
(48  Stat.  200),  the  Emergi 
1935   (49  Stat.  115).  and  of 
gust   24.    1935    (49   Stat.   75( 
States    of    Florida,    Idaho 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
istratlve   jurisdiction   over 
by  the  President  from  the 
tary  of  the  Interior  by 
1938.  and  such  additional 
the  improvements  thereon 
named  herein,  as  have 
United  States  under  the  a 
after  be  transferred  for 
of  Agriculture  to  the 
to  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
and  benefit  of  those  respecfi 
for  whom  the  Secretary  of 
after  declare  such  lands  to 
Interior  Is  hereby  authorize  1 
reservations  or  as  addltioni 


been 

lUf 


Secre  ary 


On  page  1,  line  5,  after 
Indian  use." 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike 

On  page  2,  lines  7  and 
be." 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after 
Indian  use." 

On  page  2.  line  9,  strike 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  w(  irds 

On  page  2,  line  18.  at  th« 
colon  and  add  the  foUowli^g 

Prorided,  That  nothing 
any  Individual  right 
right  that  he  may  have  In 


1  itle  to  the  lands  and  interests  In  lands. 

thereon,  which  have  been,  or  are 

by  the  United  States  under  authority 

Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  1933 

Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April  8, 

section  55  of  title  I  of  the  act  of  Au- 

781 ) .  lying  and  situated  within  the 

Vlichigan.    Minnesota.    Montana,    North 

South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  admln- 

vhich   has  heretofore   been   transferred 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secre- 

Exicutlve  Order  No.  7868,  dated  April   15, 

l^nds  or  interests  therein,  together  with 

lying  and  situated  within   the  States 

or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the 

horlttes  herein  cited  and  as  may  here- 

adr^inlstrative  purposes  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  Is  hereby  declared 

United  States  of  America  for  the  use 

ve  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  Indians 

he  Interior  may  by  proclamation  here- 

be  available,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

to  proclaim  such  lands  as  new  Indlaa 

to  existing  Indian  reservations. 


With  the  following  coinmittee  amendments: 

tpe  word  "States",  Insert  the  words  "for 


t;  \e  word  "Oregon." 
3,  strike  the  words  "or  may  hereafter 

tpe  word  "States",  Insert  the  words  "for 

the  words  "as  may  hereafter  be"  and 

"have  been." 
end  of  the  line  change  the  period  to  a 

r  ; 

{ n  this  act  shall  deprive  any  Indian  of 
owni  rshlp.  right  of  possession,  or  contract 
iny  land  or  improvements  thereon. 


The  committee  amend  cnents  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TTlfAtrTHORISED    TTSE    OP    INSIGNIA    OT    VETERANS'    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5982.  for  the  protec- 
tion against  unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or 
other  insignia  of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk   read   the  bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  manufacturing,  wearing,  purchase 
or  sale,  either  separately  or  appended  to,  or  to  be  appended  to.  or 
the  reproduction  of  any  article  of  merchandise  mantafactured  or 
sold,  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia  or  any  color- 
able Imitation  thereof,  of  any  veterans'  organization  incorporated  ■ 
by  act  of  Congress,  or  the  printing,  lithographing,  engraving,  or  | 
other  like  reproduction  on  any  |>oster,  circular,  periodical,  maga- 
zine, newspaper,  or  other  publication,  or  the  circulation  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  such  printed  matter  bearing  a  reproduction  of 
such  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  Insignia  or  any  colorable 
imitation  thereof,  of  any  such  veterans'  organization,  is  prohibited 
except  when  authorized  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  such  organization  so  incorporated.  Any  person 
who  knowingly  offends  against  any  provision  of  this  act  shaU  on 
conviction  be  ptinished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $260  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  6  months,  or  by  botb  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

SETTLEMENT   OF    DISPUTES   WITH    THE   UNITED    STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6324,  to  provide  for 
the  more  expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  WOLCOTT  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

There  was  no  objection. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  FOREST,  CALIT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  1790.  to  authorise 
additions  to  the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  Calif.,  through 
exchanges  imder  the  act  of  March  20.  1922,  or  by  proc- 
lamation of  Executive  order. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ihe  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VIRGINIA   (IKRRIMAC) -MONITOR  COMMISSIOH 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
32)  establishing  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Virginia 
(Merrimac) -Monitor  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library  or  the  author  of  the  bill  what  the  possible  cost  of  this 
commission  wiU  be? 

Mr.  BLAND.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  will  be  no  cost,  as 
provision  is  made  in  the  resolution  that  any  assistants,  clerks, 
or  others  shall  be  hired,  if  possible,  without  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  The  proposal  is  to  create  a  memorial  in 
Virginia  to  cwnmemorate  the  battle  referred  to  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Yes.  This  would  simply  be  a  commission  to 
consider  plans,  and  so  forth,  and  that  would  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  In  other  words,  no  particular  type  of 
memorial  Is  being  considered  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BLAND.    None  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COSTELIXD,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  RepresentattDes  (the  Senate  coneur- 
ring) ,  That  there  Is  hereby  establishe<l  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) -Monitor  Commis&ion  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  commission )  and  to  be  corajsosed  of  six  commission- 
ers, as  foUows:  Three  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preaident  o( 
the  Senate  and  three  Members  of  the  Hoube  of  RepreaenUtlves  to  be 
ap(>ointecl  by  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House.  The  coaamlasionera  sbaU 
serve  without  compensation  and  sliaU  select  a  chairman  from 
among  their  number. 

Sxc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  the  feasibUlty,  practicabUity.  and  desirability  of 
creating  In  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  or  on  c«-  near  the  shores  thereof,  at 
a  site  to  be  selected  by  the  commission,  a  suitable  memorial  in 
commemoration  of  the  battles  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va..  ( 1 )  on  March 
8,  18ea.  participated  In  by  the  former  United  States  frigate  Meni- 
mac.  raised  after  burning,  and  rechrlstened  the  Confederate  BUtee 
ironclad  Virginia,  and  Cumberland,  Congress.  Minnesota.  Roanoke. 
and  St.  Lawrence:  and  (2)  on  March  9.  1863.  the  first  battle  In 
the  history  of  Uie  world  between  ironclads;  that  is,  the  Confederate 
Ironclad  Virginia  [MerriTr.ac)  and  the  United  States  ironclad  Moni- 
tor.  The  said  commission  shall  report  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  said  memorial  arwl  give  due  and  jjroper  consideration  to  such 
plan  or  plans  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  said  memorial;  shaU 
confer  with  such  civic  associations  and  organizations  and  with 
such  other  commissions.  Federal.  State,  or  municipal,  as  may  be 
appointed  or  created  for  purposes  almUar  to  the  purposes  of  this 
concurrent  resolution;  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  plans  prepared  by 
such  conunlsslons,  organizations,  or  agencies;  shall  ascertain  and 
report  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  commissions,  organlaatlons, 
or  agencies  will  cooperate  in  creating  said  memorial  and  shall 
do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  full 
effect  the  intent*  and  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

8ic.  3.  That  the  commission,  after  selecting  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  from  among  their  members,  may  appoint  or  em- 
ploy a  secretary  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  needed  for 
clerical  work  connected  wltli  the  duties  of  the  commission:  Pro- 
vided,  That  said  commission  can  so  arrange  that  no  part  of  the 
pay  or  expense  of  said  secretary  and  other  assistants  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  commission  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  call  upon  the  Commission  of  Fine  Art*,  in  Washington, 
for  their  assistance  and  advice  In  connection  with  any  plan  or  plans 
that  may  be  submitted  or  considered,  and  the  said  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  la  directed  to  render  such  assistance  and  advice  as  itr 
other  duties  may  permit  and  as  may  be  within  lU  power. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  commission  shall  on  or  before  the  15th  day  0< 
April  1940  make  a  report  to  Congress  for  such  enabling  legislation, 
if  any,  as  the  Congress  may  desire. 

8«c.  6.  That  the  commission  hereby  created  shall  empire  within 
a  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sbc.  7.  That  this  concurrent  resolution  shaU  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table,     j 

BUREAU  OP  RECXAMATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3391.  providing  payment 
to  employees,  Buieau  of  Reclamation,  lor  mileage  traveled  in 
privately  owned  automobiles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  biU? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  connection  with  this  bill,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  bill  H.  R.  6693,  No.  389  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  In 
these  bills.  The  bill  we  are  considering  authorizes  payment 
to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  3  cents  a  mile 
for  mileage  traveled  In  motorcycles  and  7  cents  a  mile  for 
mileage  traveled  in  automobiles.  The  bill  H.  R.  6693.  No.  389 
on  the  calendar,  for  civilian  employees,  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  2  cents  a  mile  for  mileage  traveled  in  motorcycles 
and  5  cents  a  mile  for  mileage  traveled  in  automobiles-  I 
believe  that  before  we  pass  these  l>ills  this  discrepancy  should 
be  corrected.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bills  as  long  as  they 
are  consistent. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is  on« 
that  passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  and  also  in  the 
preceding  Congress,  but  got  to  the  Senate  too  late  to  be 
passed.  The  bill  affects  a  few  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  who  several  years,  ago  were  authorized  to  use 
their  cars  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  to 
be  reimbursed  for  such  use,  as  prescribed  here.   It  was  later 


tr 
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found  that  there  was  no  authority  in  law  to  cover  that  serv- 
ice. Legislation  was  then  enacted  which  is  now  in  effect  and 
covers  the  present  employees.  This  bill  is  simply  to  reim- 
burse those  men  who  expended  their  money  for  that  pur- 
pose for  a  short  period  prior  to  enactment  of  existing  law. 
When  the  bill  was  under  consideration  last  year,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  LMr.  TabsrI  asked  certain  questions 

about  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  how  much  is 
allowed  per  mile  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    I  believe  7  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  object  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker;  that  amount  is  too  much. 

THX  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  COMlraSSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4872.  to  establish  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  this  bill  a  few  questions 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
-  It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress we  passed  a  general  bill  giving  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  right  to  select  for  preservation  various  historic 
monuments  in  the  country.  However,  the  bill  we  have  here 
not  only  proposes  to  acquire  and  restore  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  but  also  to  acquire  additional  grounds  in 
connection  therewith.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  the  measure 
what  he  has  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  park  and 
the  location  of  it. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
question  I  may  state  that  reference  in  the  report  to  acquir- 
ing the  home  of  President  Harrison  is  an  unintentional 
error.  It  is  an  entirely  different  location.  The  location 
proposed  is  about  10  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
a  place  that  President  Harrison  frequently  visited  and  one 
which  was  a  favorite  haimt  of  his.  but  in  no  way  associated 
with  his  home. 

President  Harrison  Is  one  of  the  few  great  characters  that 
has  never  been  shown  any  recognition  in  any  way.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  any  appropriation  for  the  memorial, 
but  merely  a  small  appropriation  for  an  investigation.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  was  a  statesman  of  sterling  character,  highly 
respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  an  ornament 
to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to  the  Nation  which  he  served 
80  faithfully  and  well  This  bill  would  confer  deserved  recog- 
nition that  Is  long  overdue. 

I  have  this  morning  consulted  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  Mr.  R,  P.  Lee,  the  head  of  their  Historic  Sites  Division, 
tells  me  the  general  authority  they  have  under  existing  law 
does  not  cover  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  It  goes  only  to  the 
preservation  of  existing  historic  sites  and  memorials,  which 
is  quite  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Does  the  gentleman  know  how  large  an 
area  they  plan  to  Include  In  this  proposed  national  park? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  think  that  is  more  or  less  undetermined. 
It  would  not  be  a  very  large  or  expensive  proposition,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  California 
Will  not  object. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  how  this  memorial  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  appointed.  The  bill  itself  does  not  seem 
to  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
know  definitely  about  the  membership,  but  whatever  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  matter  of  investigating  such  matters  will  be 
followed.  The  commission  will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  the  expense.  I  may  say.  is  wholly  and  satisfactorily  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  itself,  the  total  expense 
being  limited  to  $2,500.  The  President  will  find  plenty  of 
timber  tiaax  which  to  make  suitable  selections  for  member- 
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ship  on  the  commission,  iind  I  have  no  doubt  the  commis- 
sion will  find  it  possible  toj  perform  all  of  the  duties  enjoined 
by  the  bill  without  exceeding  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Spes  ker.  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
jdesire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
this  bill  to  erect  a  memorial  to  a 
States  who,  we  all  know,  was  a 
that  for  nearly  20  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  erect  a  meiiorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  out- 
standing American  President,  and  we  found  objections  on  the 

want  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
rom  Indiana,  for  introducing  this 
and  that  no  Democrat  shall  object. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  the|re  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Mr.  SABATH 
and  I  shall  not  object — I 
that  we  are  proposing  by 
President  of  the  United 
Repubbcan.    I  remember 


Republican  side.    I  simply 
the  Democratic  Member 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
slon,  to  be  known  as  the 
slon,  and  to  be  composed 
by   the   President  of  the 
consider  and  formulate 
memorial  in  the  city  of 
son.  twenty-third  President 

Sec.  2.  Such  commission 
source,  public  or  private, 
purpose  of  making  surveys 
parmg,  and  considering  plai 
rial,  or  other  expenses  Incuited 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint 

Sec.  3.  The  commission 
gress  as  soon  as  practicable 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  au 
money  in  the  Treasury  no; 
$2,500.  which  shall  be  availa^l 
the  commission  for  the 
scribed.     Disbursement    of 
made  on  vouchers  approved 


plais 

Indi 


shall 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time, 


;here  Is  hereby  established  a  commls- 

njamln  Harrison  Memorial  Commis- 

flve  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 

XJtiited  States.     Such   commission   shall 

for  establishment  of  a  permanent 

anapolis  to  the  said  Benjamin  Harrl- 

Df  the  United  States. 

I  nay.  In  its  discretion,  accept  froni  any 

nioney  or  property  to  be  used  for  the 

and  Investigations,  formulating,  pre- 

5  for  the  construction  of  such  memo- 

or  to  be  incvirred.  In  carrying  out 

resolution. 

report  Its  recommendations  to  Ck)n- 


horlzed  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 

otherwise    appropriated,   the   sum.   of 

e  to  defray  the  neces.=ary  expenses  of 

nee  of  their  duties  herein  pre- 

the   sum    herein   authorized   shall    be 

by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 


pe  -formal 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


sider was  laid  on  the  tab  le. 

EMPLOYM£NT    OF    EKGINEEIS    AND    ECONOMISTS    ON    RECLAMATION 

WORK 

The  Clerk  called  the  rext  bill,  H.  R.  6379,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  emploj  engineers  and  economists  for  con- 
sultation purposes  on  imi  ortant  reclamation  work,"  approved 
February  28,  1929  (45  St  it.  1046). 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  v  ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tJere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jeisey? 

There  was  no  objectlcn. 

CENTRAL     »ACinC    RAILWAY    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  t  ext  bill,  H.  R.  3764,  to  validate  and 
confirm  a  certain  conveyance  heretofore  made  by  Central 
Pacific  Railway  Co..  andfits  lessee.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  to 
Consolidated  Warehouse  Do.,  tavolving  a  portion  of  the  right- 
of-way  acquired  by  the  C  entral  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  (12 
Stat.  489).    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Warren).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  co  isideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th«  conveyance  heretofore  executed 
by  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co..  a  corporation,  and  Its  lessee. 
Southern  Pacific  C^.,  a  coi  poratlon.  as  grantors,  to  Consolidated 
Warehouse  Co.,  a  corporal  ion.  as  grantee,  dated  June  16,  1937, 
and  recorded  In  the  offlo;  of  the  county  recorder,  of  Washoe 
County,  Nev..  en  September  21.  1937,  In  book  No.  112,  at  page  19, 
of  the  official  records  of  slid  coimty,  Involving  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  seventy  one-thpusandths  acre,  more  or  less,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Evans  Street]  in  Evans  Addition  in  the  city  of  Reno, 
in  the  county  of  Washoe,  I  State  of  Nevada,  described  as  foUows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwesterly  comer  of  lot  13,  block  K,  Evans 
Addition  to  the  city  of  Re^o;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
along  the  prolongation  of  flhe  southerly  link  of  block  K  a  distance 
of  80  feet,  said  line  being  parallel  to  and  100  feet  distant 
northerly  from  the  center  1  Ine  of  the  original  <3entral  Pacific  main 
track:  thence,  at  a  right  i  ngle.  38  feet  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion; ttience.  at  a  rlglxt  ai  {le,  80  feet  In  a  northeasterly  directloa 
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to  the  westerly  line  of  lot  13.  block  K;   thence,  at  a  right  angle.    ' 
38  feet  In  a  southerly  direction  along  the  westerly  line  of  lot  IS 
to  the  point  of  beginning;  and  forming  a  part  of  the  right-of-way 
granted  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  <3o.  of  California  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  Jiily  1,  1862  (12  Stat.  489).  entitled  "An    i 
act  to  aid  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the    Missouri   River    to   the   Pacific   Ocean    and    to   seciire   to   the 
Oovemment  the  use  of  the  same  lor  postal,  military,  and  otho-    | 
purposes."  and  other  acts  of  Congress  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary  thereto,   Is   hereby   ralldated   and   confirmed,   to   the 
extent  that  said  conveyance  would  have  been  legal  and  valid  if 
the  land  involved  therein  and  affected  by  this  act  had  been  held 
by   the   corporations  making  said   conveyance   under   absolute   or 
fee-simple  title;  subject  to  the  ccnditions  hereinafter  stated. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  validation  and  confirmation  shall  not  in  any 
instance  diminish  said  rlght-ol-way  to  a  width  less  than  100 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  center  of  the  main  track  of  the  railroad 
as  now  established  and  maintained. 

Sec.  S.  That  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United  States  at 
America  all  oil.  coal,  or  other  minerals  in  the  described  parcel, 
and  the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  the  same  under 
such  rules  and  regtilations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

SPECUL  district  JUDGE,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  190)  to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rary appointment  of  a  special  judge  for  the  district  court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  (act  of  June  22.  1936,  49  Stat. 
1813;  U.  S.  C,  title  48,  sec.  1406y)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  by  inserting  therein  Immediately  following  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  sentence:  "In  case  of  liie  abeenoe,  dis- 
ability, or  disqualification  of  such  Judge,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  special  Judge  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
judge  only  until  the  termination  of  such  absence,  disability,  or  dis- 
qualification; and  the  special  Judge  so  appointed  shall  be  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  oftloe  during 
such  periods  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate,  for 
the  period  of  time  actually  served,  and  the  same  allowances  for 
expenses  and  transptortatlou,  as  are  paid  and  allowed  the  Jtidge  of 
said  court." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

LOSS  OF  INSURED  ICAIL  MATTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  185)  to  amend  section  224 
of  the  Criminal  Code  so  as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false 
claims  for  the  loss  of  Insured  mail  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code  (35 
Stat.  1133;  U  S.  C  title  18.  sec.  364)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  224.  Whoever  shall  make,  allege,  or  present,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  alleged,  or  presented,  or  assist,  aid,  or  abet  In  making,  alleg- 
ing, or  presenting,  any  claim  or  application  for  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  any  registered  or  insured  letter,  parcel,  package,  or  other 
article  or  matter,  or  the  contents  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  or 
application  to  be  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent;  or  whoever  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  payment  or  approval 
of  any  such  claim  or  application,  shall  make  or  use.  or  cause  to 
be  made  or  used,  any  false  statement,  certificate,  affidavit,  or  dep- 
osition; or  whoever  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  misrepresent, 
or  misstate,  or,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  and 
wUlfuily  conceal  any  material  fact  or  circumstance  in  respect  of 
any  such  claim  or  application  for  Indemnity,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5(X)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
except  In  cases  where  the  amount  of  such  dalm  or  application  for 
Indemnity  Is  less  than  $100  there  may  be  Imposed  a  fine  only." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES,   DISTRICT  JUDCES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  7015)  to  reenact  section 
259  of  the  Judicial  Code,  relating  to  the  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  circuit  and  district  judges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  259  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  8.  C, 
title  28,  sec.  874)  Is  hereby  reenacted.  the  section  reading  as  foUows: 


"Sec.  259  The  circuit  Justices,  the  circuit  and  district  Judge*  cS 
the  United  States,  and  the  Judges  of  the  district  couru  uf  the  United 
States  in  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Pueito  Rloo.  shall  tmeh  be  allowed 
and  paid  hlfi  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  and  his  reasonable  ex- 
penses (not  to  exceed  $10  per  day)  actually  ltM;urred  for  main- 
tenance, consequent  upon  his  attecding  court  or  transacting  other 
oOclal  busineM  in  pursuance  of  law  at  any  place  other  than  hic 
official  place  of  residence,  said  ezpeosee  to  be  paid  by  the  marshHl 
of  the  district  in  which  such  court  is  held  or  official  business  trans- 
acted, upon  the  ^Tltten  certificate  of  the  justice  or  judge.  The 
official  place  of  residence  of  each  circuit  and  district  Judge,  and 
of  each  Judge  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  State*  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  shall  be  at  that  place  neareat  his  actual 
residence  at  which  either  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  cr  a  district 
court  \B  regularly  held.  E^-ery  such  Judge  shall,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment, and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  whenever  he  may  change 
his  oOcial  residence,  in  writing  notify  the  Department  of  JusUce 
of  his  official  place  of  residence."  r 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  J\ily  1,  19S9.  ,    I 

"Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  ptissed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

DISPOSAL  or  SURPLUS  REAL  PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7233)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition,  control,  'ind 
use  of  surplus  real  property  acquired  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  27,  1985  cPubllc, 
No.  351.  74th  Cong.) ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  author  of  the 
bill  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  this. 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  for  Its  purpose  the 
demolition  of  public  buildings.  The  Treasury  Department 
cannot  go  in  now  and  demoUsh  a  building,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  these  old  buildings  in  tlie  United  States  which  are  a 
detriment  to  the  property.  If  they  were  demolished,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  the  property  could  be  sold. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion from  any  source. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  folkma: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition,  control,  and  use  of  surplus  real  property  acquired  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  27.  1935 
(Public,  No.  361,  74th  Cong.;  49  Stat.  885;  U  8  C,  Supp.  n,  Utle 
40.  sec.  304  (a)  to  (e) ) .  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  as 
f  ollows : 

At  the  end  of  section  1  add  to  subsection  (c)  the  following: 
" :  Provided,  That  If  no  bids,  or  If  bids  which  are  not  sattsfactcry  as 
to  price  or  responsibility  of  bidder  are  received  as  a  result  of  such 
public  advertisement,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Building*,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Works  Admimstrator,  is  authorized  to 
sell  such  property  by  negotiation,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
deemed  to  be  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government,  but  at  a  pries  . 
not  less  than  that  bid  by  the  highest  responsible  bidder." 

Sec.  2.  At  the  end  of  the  act  add  the  f<Alowlng  secUons: 

"Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  approprUted  euch 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  incident  to  the  aala 
or  lease  of  real  property,  or  demolition  of  buUding*  thereon  as  here- 
inafter authorized,  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  declared 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  any  Federal  agency  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  care,  maintenance,  and  protection 
thereof,  including,  but  not  limited  to  pay  of  employee*,  travel  of 
Government  employees,  broker's  fees  not  In  excess  of  rates  paid  foe 
similar  scrvlees  in  the  community  where  the  property  is  situated, 
appraisals,  photographs,  survey*,  evidence  of  title  and  perfecting  of 
defective  titles,  advertising,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  charges: 
Provided,  hoteeter.  That  a  Federal  agency  shaU  remain  responsible 
for  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  aforesaid 
property,  notwithstanding  any  declaration  that  the  same  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  its  needs  until  such  time  as  custody  is  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  or  other  ditposttlon  is  made  thereof 

"8»c.  7.  The  CommlaBioner  of  Public  Buildings,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  is  authorized,  upon  their  de- 
termination that  sxich  action  will  be  to  the  best  interest  oi  the 
Government,  to  demolish  any  building  declared  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  Use  provisions  of  this  act : 
Provided  That  before  proceeding  with  the  demoUtion  of  any  building 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  demollah  It,  and  rtuOl 
not  proceed  with  the  demolition  untU  he  shall  have  received  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  said  building  U  not 
an  historic  building  of  national  tlfnlficance  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preeervatlcm  of  historic 
American  eites.  buildlnKS.  objects,  and  antiquities  at  national  sig- 
nificance, and  for  other  purposes',  approved  August  21.  1986  iPubllc. 
No  292  74th  Cong.;  49  Stat.  666) :  Provided,  however.  That  if  the 
Becictary  of  tlie  Interior  shall  faU  to  ao  notify  tlw  OommlsBioner  of 
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Public  Buildings  within  90  days  of  th?  receipt  of  the  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  demolish  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  may  proceed 
to  demolish  said  building." 

Sec  3.  In  sections  1  to  4.  Inclusive,  of  said  act  approved  August 
27,  1935,  (a)  strike  out  the  words  'the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator"; (b)  strike  out  the  words  "the  Director  of  Procurement"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings"; (c)  strike  out  the  words  "the  Procurement  Division  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion." 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

OBTAINING  UOHtY  BY  FALSE  PRETENSES  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1874)  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  in  regard  to  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the 
high  seas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States 
be  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  288  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  288A.  Whoever,  upon  the  high  seas  or  on  any  waters  within 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  or  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  on  tKiard  any  vessel  be- 
longing in  whole  or  In  part  to  the  United  States  or  any  citizen 
thereof  or  to  any  corporation  created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State.  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  by 
any  fraud,  or  false  pretense  whatsoever  with  intent  to  defraud, 
obtains  from  any  person  anything  of  value,  or  procures  the  execu- 
tion and  delivery  of  any  Instrument  of  writing  or  conveyance  of 
real  or  personal  property,  or  the  signature  of  any  person,  as  maker, 
endorser,  or  guarantor,  to  or  upon  any  t>ond.  bill,  receipt,  promis- 
sory note,  draft,  or  check,  or  any  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
or  fraudulently  sells,  barters,  or  disposes  of  any  bond.  bill,  receipt, 
promissory  note,  draft,  or  check,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness, 
for  value,  knowing  the  same  to  be  worthless,  or  knowing  the  signa- 
tvire  of  the  maker,  endorser,  or  guarantor  thereof  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  false  pretenses,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

ISSUANCE  or  REVENUE   BONDS.  HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6943)  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm Act  58  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1939.  extending 
the  time  within  which  revenue  bonds  may  be  issued  and  de- 
livered under  Act  174  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1935. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
similar  Senate  bill,  S.  2738.  be  substituted  for  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Act  58  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Han-all, 
1939,  amending  section  17  of  Act  174  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii. 
1935.  as  aznended.  so  as  to  extend  the  time  within  which  revenue 
bonds  may  be  issued  and  delivered  under  said  Act  174.  is  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  and  revenue  bonds  may  be  issued  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  Act  174  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
Hawaii.  1935.  as  amended,  and  as  further  amended  by  said  Act  58. 
without  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
without  the  incurring  of  an  Indebtedness  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act.  and  said  Act  174.  as  amended,  shall 
constitute  full  authority  for  the  issuance  of  said  bonds  without 
reference  to  and  Independent  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a^hird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  House  bill  (H.  R.  6943)  was  laid  on  the  table. 

CROP  INSURANCE  FOR  COTTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6972)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  a  similar  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate.  This 
simply  extends  the  insurance  program  to  cotton.    The  only 


reason  why  cotton  was  not  included  under  the  insurance 
program  in  1938  was  becj  use  the  Department  did  not  have 
the  necessary  information  about  cotton  that  would  warrant 
placing  cotton  in  the  pro{  ram.    The  crop-insurance  bill  au- 


make  an  investigation,  which  he 
has  been  printed  in  House  Etocu- 

will  mean  much  to  the  farmers  in 
lave   hailstorms   and   losses   from 


thorized  the  Secretary  to 
did.  and  this  information 
ment  277. 

The  passage  of  this  bill 
the   South,   where   they 
other  natural  causes  whifch  destroy  their  crops  and  make 


them  absolutely  dependen 


the  gentleman  will  not  object  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  As  I 
agricultural  crops  as  well 
too  important  a  bill  to  be 


otherwise  have  objected 
to  admit  that  if  it  dees 
very,  very  important  bill. 
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on  relief  and  relief  work.    I  hope 


interpret  this  bill,  this  covers  all 
as  cotton.  I  think  this  altogether 
passed  by  unanimous  consent. 
We  do  not  have  any  res  son  to  assume  that  the  contingent 
liability  of  the  Federal  (lovemment  will  not  be  increased 
materially  by  the  adopticn  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  we  are 
right  up  against  adjoumi  lent,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
allowed  many  of  these  b  lis  to  go  through  that  we  might 

;o.     But  the  gentleman  will  have 
what  the  bill  says  it  does,  it  is  a 
and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  our 
legislating  on  an  importajnt  matter  like  this  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  FULMER.  May  I  iay  to  the  gentleman  it  only  covers 
cotton  as  stated — was  lef  out  when  the  crop-insurance  bill 
passed  in  1938,  for  the  reason  given.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  indi- 
cates the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful success  with  wheat.  It  is  understood  by  the  Department 
that  cotton  would  work  better  under  the  program  than 
wheat.  If  the  gentleman  would  take  the  time  to  investigate 
the  millions  we  spend  Ui  the  way  of  relief  when  farmers 
have  to  give  up  their  farms  because  of  the  destruction  of 
their  crops  and  their  in^ility  to  pay  these  obligations  and 

objection  to  this  bill.    When  the 
act  is  amended  it  will  oiily  cover  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  upore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 

request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  that 

the  bill  be  passed  over  w  thout  prejudice? 

Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Sieaker,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^pore 

present  consideration  of 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr. 


Is  there  objection  to  the 
the  bill? 
Speaker,  I  object. 


next 


scld 


OSAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the 
appropriation  for  payment 
account  of  their  lands 

The  SPEAKER   pro 
present  consideration  of 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr. 
that  this  bill  be  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection 


nUEE  OF  INDIANS 

bill,  H.  R.  6314,  authorizing  an 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  on 
by  the  United  States. 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
the  bill? 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
er  without  prejudice. 
te|mpore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
from  Michigan? 


te  mpore. 


O' 


AMENDING  THE   PROVISIONS 
VEHICLES 


The  Clerk  called  the 
provisions  of  law  relatini 
ofBcial  travel  in  order  to 
istration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^pore 
present  consideration  of 

Mr.  TABER.    Reservinje 
this  bill  provides  for  the 
use  of  automobiles, 
think  my  information  is 
private  industry  is  someTSJhere 
seldom  is  it  over  that, 
operates  a  Ford  or  Chevrolet 
the  gentleman  agree  to 
to  4  cents? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     This 
the  Speaker.    It  is  appiloved 


OF  LAW  RELATING   TO  USE   OF  PRIVATI 
rOR   OFFICIAL   TRAVEL 


lext 


bill,  H.  R.  6693,  to  amend  the 

to  the  use  of  private  vehicles  for 

effect  economy  and  better  admin - 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
the  biU? 

the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

jayment  of  5  cents  per  mile  for  the 

Accfirding  to  my  understanding,  and  I 

accurate,  the  regular  allowance  in 

around  4  cents  per  mile.    Very 

Anyone  who  receives  that  and  who 

can  get  by  very  nicely.    Will 

all  amendment  reducing  that  5  cents 

Jill  was  referred  to  the  committee  by 
by  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  personally,  not  speaking  for  the  committee,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it.  If  the  gentleman  feels  that  4  cents  is 
sufBcient,  and  the  House  agrees,  I  accept  the  decision. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  February  14.  1931  (46  Stat. 
1103),  as  amended  by  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933  (47  Stat. 
1518;  U.  S.  C.  title  5,  sec  73a) .  entitled  "An  act  to  permit  payments 
for  the  operation  of  motorcycles  and  automobiles  used  for  necessary 
travel  on  official  business,  on  a  mileage  basis  in  lieu  of  actual  oper- 
ating expenses,"  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  a  civilian  officer  or 
employee  engaged  in  necessary  travel  on  official  business  away  from 
his  designated  poet  of  duty  may  be  paid,  in  lieu  of  actuzd  expenses 
of  transportation,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  mile  for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned 
motorcycle  or  5  cents  per  mUe  for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned 
automobile  for  such  transportation,  whenever  such  mode  of  travel 
has  been  previously  authorized  and  payment  on  such  mileage  basis 
Is  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  TABEIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  amount  from  5  cents  to  4  cents,  on  the  second  page. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tabes:  Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  the 
figure  "6"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "4." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bDl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

RELIEVING    DISBURSING    AND    CCRTIFVING    OFFICERS    OFVETEEANS' 
ADBDNISTRATION  FROM  LIABILTTT  FOR   PATMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2454,  to  relieve  disbursing 
officers  and  certifying  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  liability  for  paj-ment  where  recovery  of  such  payment 
Is  wai\'ed  under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  disbursing  officer  and  no  certlfymg 
officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  shaU  be  held  liable  for  any 
amount  paid  to  any  person  where  the  recovery  of  such  amount  from 
the  payee  Is  waived  under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

6bc.  2.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect  as  of  Jime  10. 
1933. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  readli  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

JTTRISDICnON   OVER   LANDS   ACQUIRED   FROM   MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6124,  giving  the 
consent  to  Congress  to  the  addition  of  lands  to  the  State 
of  Texas  and  ceding  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  Texas  over 
certain  parcels  or  tracts  of  land  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the  United  Mexican  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  the  acceptonce  of  this  act  by 
the  State  of  Texas  all  of  the  parcels  or  tracts  of  land  lying 
adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  which  were 
acquired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
virtue  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  signed  February  1,  1933.  shall 
be  and  become  a  geographical  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
shall  be  xmder  the  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  said 
State,  without  affecting  the  ownership  of  the  said  lands. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

CLASSIFICATION    AND     GRADING    OF    FOREIGN-SERVICE    PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7149,  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  grading  and  classification  of 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  providing  compensation  therefor,"  approved  Fe»>- 
ruary  23,  1931,  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
IJresent  consideration  of  the  bill?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  similar  Senate  bill  (8.  2788)  be  substituted  for  the  House 
bill.  

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  (o)  of  section  20  of  the  act 

entitled  "An  act  for  the  grading  and  classification  of  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing 
compensation  therefor,"  approved  February  23,  1931,  m  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)   For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  period  of  service  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  original   oath  of  office  as  diplomatic 
secretary,  consxil  general,  consul,  vice  consul,  deputy  consul,  con- 
sular assistant,  consular  agent,  commercial  agent.  Interpreter,  or 
student  Interpreter,  and  shall  include  periods  of  service  at  different 
times  as  either  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer,  or  while  on  assign- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State,  or  on  special  duty  or  service  in 
another  department  or  establishment  of  the  Government,  but  all 
periods  of  separation  from  the  service  and  so  much  of  any  period 
of  leave  of  absence  without  pay  as  may  exceed  0  months  shall  be 
excluded :  Provided,  That  service  prior  to  appointment  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  as  a  classified  or  an  unclassified  employee  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  periods  of  service  at  different  times  and  in 
one  or  more  departments,  branches,  or  independent  offices,  or  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  also  periods  of  service 
performed   overseas    under    authority    of    the   United   States,    and 
periods  of  honorable  service  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States  may  be  included  In  the  period  of 
service,  in  which  case  the  officer  shall  pay  Into  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund  a  special  contribution  equal  to  5 
percent  of  his  aiuiual  salary  for  each  year  of  such  employment 
subsequent  to  July  1,  1924.  with  interest  thereon  to  date  of  pay- 
ment   compounded    annually    at   4    percent    and    all    such    officers 
within   the   purview   of   this   provision   may   elect   to   make   such 
deposits  in  Installments  during  the  continuance  of  their  service  in 
such  amounts  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  determined  in 
each  Instance  by  the  Secretary  of  State;   but  In  the  case  of  a 
rareign  Service  officer  who  is  eligible  for  and  elects  to  receive  a 
pension  under  any  law.  or  retired  pay  on  account  of  military  or 
naval  service,  or  compensation  linder  the  War  RUk  Insurance  Act, 
the  period  of  his  military  or  naval  service  upon  which  such  pen- 
sion, retired  pay.  or  compensation  is  baaed  shall  not  be  included, 
but  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  in  any 
manner  his  right  to  a  pension,  or  to  retired  pay.  or  to  compensa- 
tion under  the  War  Bisk  Insurance  Act  In  addition  to  the  annuity 
herein  provided.  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

A  House  bill,  H.  R.  7149,  was  laid  on  the  table.    ' 

SCHOOL  USE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  KONUXKNTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4097.  to  authorise  the 

use  of  certain  facilities  of  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments for  elementary -school  purposes. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  followi: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  facUitate  the  providing  of 
educational  opportunities  for  chUdren  of  Government  emi^oyeea 
and  other  residents  In  the  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  make  available  for  elementary -school  purpnises  therein,  without 
charge,  space  m  Government-owned  buUdlngs,  and  to  permit  the 
vise,  without  charge,  of  Oovemment-owhed  transportation  facul- 
ties', when  available,  without  detriment  to  the  official  business  of 
such  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  for  conveying  such 
children  to  and  from  schools  when  not  conveniently  accessible  by 
public  transportation. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read.  "To  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
facilities  of  national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  school 
tmrposes." 

In  lines  7  and  8  strike  out  the  words  'for  elementary-sdiool  pur- 
poses therein."  _^_^^        ^        ^         ^ 

In  line  9.  beginnliig  with  the  first  comma,  strike  out  up  to  and 
including  the  word  "available'  In  Une  10.  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  school  purposes  therein,  when  such  space  may  be 
available  for  such  purposes." 

In  line  12.  substitute  a  period  for  the  comma  and  strike  out  tbe 
remainder  of  the  biU. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  national  parks  and  national 
monuments  for  school  purposes." 

CITSTER  BATTLKTIELD  MUSEUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  28.  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  historical  musetun  in  the  Custer  Battle- 
field National  Cemetery,  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  la  authorized  and 
directed  (1)  to  select  a  site  within  the  Custer  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Montana;  (2)  to  erect  and  maintain  thereon,  as 
a  memorial  to  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  his  command  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  River, 
June  25,  1876,  a  public  museum  suitable  for  housing  a  collection 
of  historical  relics:  (3)  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
for  exhibit  In  such  museum  the  collection  of  relics  now  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  Mis.  George  A.  Custer,  deceased,  the  wife  of  such 
Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer;  and  (4),  in  his  discretion,  to  accept 
such  other  historical  relics  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  exhibit 

therein.  ^   ^.     _  ^         * 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed,  not- 
wlt'istandlng  any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  with  or  without  advertising,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  Including  the  engagement  by  contract 
of  services  of  such  architects,  sculptors,  artists,  or  firms  and  such 
other  technical  and  professional  personnel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  clvll-servlce  requirements  and  restrictions 
of  law  governing  the  employment  and  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $75,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "•75.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$25,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

FILING  OF  AFFIDAVITS  OF  PREJUDICB.  DISTRICT  COtIRT,  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  blU,  S.  1335,  relating  to  the 
filing  of  affidavits  of  prejudice  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LIABILITY   OF   RAILROADS   TO   THEIR   EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4988.  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  to  their  employees  In  certain  cases,"  ap- 
proved April  22.  1908  (U.  S.  C.  title  45,  sec.  51), 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacfffd,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their 
employees  tn  certain  cases,"  approved  April  22,  1908  (35  Btat. 
65;  U.  S.  C.  title  45,  sec.  51),  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging  in  com- 
merce between  any  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or  between 
any  of  the  States  and  Territories,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between  the 
District  of  Colxunbla  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  any 
person  suffering  injviry  while  he  Is  employed  by  such  carrier  in 
such  commerce,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his 
or  her  personal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving 
widow  or  husband  and  children  of  such  employee;  and.  If  none, 
then  of  such  employees  parents;  and.  If  none,  then  of  the  next 
of  kin  dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such  Injury  or  death 
resulting  in  whole  or  In  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the 
cheers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any 
defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to  Its  negligence,  m  Its  cars,  engines, 
appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or 
other  equipment.  In  any  action  brought  against  any  common  car- 
rier under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
recover  damages  for  Injuries  to,  or  the  death  of,  any  of  its  em- 
ployees, such  employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the 
risks  of  his  employment  In  any  case   where   the  negligence   of 
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such  common  carrier,  its  ifflcers.  agents,  or  employees,  proxi- 
mately contributed  to  the  Injury  or  death  of  such  employees  except 
those  risks  incident  to  the  enployment." 

With  the  following  comioittee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word  "case"  Insert   "where  said  em- 
ployee has  not  had  actual  i  lotlce  of  any  negligently  maintained 
condition  or  practice." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ilie  bill  was  ordered  t<)  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
he  table. 


time,  was  read  the  third 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


THE    NAVY    CLUB    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5880.  to  incorporate 
the  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentleman  If  rem  Illinois  explain  the  necessity 
for  a  national  charter  for  jhls  organization? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  at  the  tresent  time  several  Navy  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  in  existence  for 
several  years.  About  2  or  b  years  ago  they  consolidated  into 
a  national  organization.  They  had  their  national  convention 
this  year  at  Marion,  Ohio,  and  they  are  now  asking  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  same  mi  inner  as  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Itfay  I  ask  the  gentleman  would  it 
not  suffice  if  they  could  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  I  assume  it  would  suffice,  but  in  all 
of  these  veteran  organizations  I  think  they  feel  there  is  a 
great  deal  they  can  accon  plish.  so  far  as  enlarging  their  or- 
ganization is  concerned,  if  they  have  a  national  charter. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  1 1, hall  not  object,  but  let  me  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  practice  of  granting  national  charters  at 
the  hands  of  Congress  instead  of  these  organizations  going 
to  their  States  or  to  the  1  )istrict  of  Columbia,  which  provide 
the  natural  channels  for  i  ncorporation  of  mutual -benefit  so- 
cieties, should  not  be  folio  ved. 
Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Spe  iker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.    :  yield. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  may  ss  y  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  last  year  we  authoriz  ;d  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  mad3 
up  of  men  who  served  in  t  le  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    1 1  ioubt  the  wisdom  of  that. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    I  think  t  has  had  a  very  stimulating  effect 
on  that  organization. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  ^.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  the  gentleman  idvise  whether  or  not  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  grant  a  national  charter  to  the 
order  of  the  Purple  Heart' 

Mr.  HEALEY.  That  his  already  been  done;  they  have  a 
national  charter. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  know  the  underlying  reason  for  this  piece  of 
legislation  for  this  request  for  a  national  charter.  What  is 
the  need  for  it?    Are  you  foing  to  incorporate  everybody? 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  membership  i  i  this  organization  is  limited  to  men 
who  are  now  serving  in  t  le  Navy  or  who  have  served  in  the 
Navy.  Membership  in  thi  ■  organization  is  open  to  any  officer 
or  enlisted  man  of  the  Un  ted  States  Navy. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  followed  its  custom 
in  the  past  to  approve  a  i  lational  charter  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  organizations  a  re  national  in  character  and  where 
they  assist  in  the  execution  of  some  express  or  implied 
powers  of  the  Constituti<  n,  or  perform  governmental  func- 
tions thereunder. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Is  meiibership  in  the  organization  open 
only  to  officers  of  the  Naiy? 

Mr.  REED  of  Dlinois.  Not  at  all,  it  is  open  to  the  officer 
and  enlisted  p>ersonnel  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Any  man  who  ever  served  in  the  Navy  is 
eligible  for  membership. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Slgfred  A.  Sandeen.  national  com- 
mandant: Ernest  C.  Fiedler,  national  senior  executive  officer; 
Thomas  D.  Hlckey.  national  jTinior  executive  officer;  Forest  P. 
Bodlker.  national  paymaster;  V.  Homer  Peabody.  national  chap- 
lain; Mason  C.  Martin,  national  historian;  and  John  F.  McCul- 
lough  medical  doctor,  national  medical  officer,  are  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  of  the  name,  "Navy  Club  of  the  United  SUtes  of 

America."  .         ^  „   w      /   v    *^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  purposes  of  this  corporation  shall  t)e  (a>  to 
further,  encourage,  promote,  and  maintain  comradeship  among 
those  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  active  service  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard;  (b)  to  revere,  honor,  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  persons  who  have  been  such  members  and 
have  departed  this  life;  <c)  to  promote  and  encourage  further 
public  interest  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the  history  of  said 
organizations;  (d)  to  uphold  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard;  (e)  to  promote  the  Ideals  of  American  freedom 
and  democracy  and  to  fit  Its  members  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  to  encoxirage  them  to  serve  as  ably  as  citizens  as  they  have 
served  the  Nation  under  arms;  and  (f )  to  malnUln  true  allegiance 
to  American  institutions. 

Sec  3.  That  the  corporation  (a)  shall  have  perpetual  succession; 
(b)  may  charge  and  collect  membership  dues  and  receive  contribu- 
tions of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization;  (c)  may  sue  or  be  sued;  (d)  may  adopt 
a  corporate  seal  and  alter  it  at  pleasure;  (e)  may  adopt  and  alter 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State;  (f)  may  establish  and  maintain 
offices  for  the  conduct  of  Its  business;  (g)  may  appoint  or  elect 
officers  and  agents;  (h)  may  choose  a  board  of  trustees,  consist- 
ing  of  not  more  than  15  persons  nor  less  than  5  persons,  to  con- 
duct the  business  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  corporation;  (I) 
may  acquire,  by  purchase,  devise,  bequest,  gift,  or  otherwise  and 
hold  encumber,  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  and 
personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  its  cor- 
porate purposes:  and  (J)  generally  may  do  any  and  all  lawful 
acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  Is  created.  ^.._     ,^  ^         « 

Sec  4  That  the  corporation  shall,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  ot 
December  In  each  year,  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  activities  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Including 
the  full  and  complete  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Such  reports  shall  not  be  printed  as  public  documents. 

Sec.  5  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  at  any 
time  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6372,  relating  to  the 
development  of  farm  units  on  public  lands  under  Federal 
reclamation  projects  with  funds  furnished  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OSACE   PRODUCTION   TAX 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution  tH.  J.  Res.  289)  to 
amend  section  5  of  Public  Law  No.  360,  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  a  few  questions.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  resolution? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  present 
law  the  Osages,  so  far  as  royalties  in  Oklahoma  are  con- 
cerned may  be  charged  up  to  5  percent  on  oil  that  is  pro- 
duced in  Osage  County.  The  original  bill  permitted  3  per- 
cent which  was  later  changed  to  make  it  a  maximum  of 
5  percent  when  there  was  so  much  oil  produced  in  Osage 
County.  The  tax  collected  from  this  oil  is  paid  back  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
Umit  would  be  3  percent,  of  which  Osage  County  gets  one- 
third  under  the  law  as  it  is  written  now  and  it  would  con- 
tinue to  get  one-third  if  this  resolution  is  passed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    What  is  the  tax  now? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.    It  can  be  up  to  5  percent. 
"Mr.  McCORMACK.    The  purpose  of  this  resdutlon  is  to 
make  it  what? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.    To  set  it  definitely  at  3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    What  tax  do  they  oppose? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  They  oppose  anything  up  to 
5  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    What  is  being  imposed  now? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.    Five  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  It 
2  percent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  right;  on  Indians* 
royalty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorfc  I  Mr.  TabcrI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEASING    or    UNDEVELOPED    COAL    AND    ASPHALT    DEPOSITS    OF    TH« 
CHOCTAW   AND    CHICKASAW    INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7135,  to  authorize 
the  leasing  of  the  undeveloped  coal  and  asphalt  deposits 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  seems  to  be  an  important  bill.  I  woiQd  like  to  know 
a  little  more  about  it.    It  is  a  far-reaching  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  It  simply  provides,  as  the 
title  indicates,  authorizing  the  leasing  of  the  undeveloped 
coal  and  asphalt  deposits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SABATH.    We  ought  to  know  a  little  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   I  Mr.  SabathI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coast   GUARD   STATION,   WRIGHTSVILLE   BEACH,   N.   C. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5845.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore 
of  North  Carolina  at  or  near  Wrightsvllle  Beach,  New  Han- 
over County. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  a  Coast  Guard 
station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  at  or  near  WrlghtsvUle 
Beach.  New  Hanover  County,  at  such  point  as  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  may  recommend. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LIFEBOAT    LAUNCHING    DEVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7090.  to  amend  section 
4488  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C,  1934  cd.,  title  46,  sec.  481). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  cf  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: ! 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  flrst  two  sentences  appearing  In 
paragraph  1  of  section  4488  of  the  Revised  8tatuU»  of  the  United 
StaS  as  amended  (U.  8  C.  1934  ed.,  title  4«.  sec.  481),  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•SBC  4488  Every  steamer  navigating  the  ocean,  or  any  lake, 
bav  or  sound  of  the  United  SUtes,  EhaU  be  provided  with  euch 
nimibers  of  lifeboats,  floats,  rafts,  life  preservers,  line-carrying 
projectiles,  and  the  means  of  propelling  them,  and  drags  as  wlU 
beet  secure  the  safety  of  all  persona  on  board  such  veafeel  In  case 
of  disaster;  and  every  seagoing  vessel  carrying  passengers,  and  every 
such  vMsel  navigating  any  of  the  northern  or  northwestern  lakes. 
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Bball  hare  the  lifeboats  required  by  law.  prorlded  with  suitable 
boat-disengaging  apparatus,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  such  boats  to 
be  safely  launched.  And  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  shall 
fix  and  determine,  by  their  rules  and  regulations,  the  character 
and  arrangement  of  bcat-dlaengaglng  apparatxis  and  the  character 
of  lifeboats,  floats,  rafts,  life  preservers,  line-carrying  projectiles, 
and  the  means  of  propelling  them,  and  drags  that  shall  be  used 
on  such  vessels,  and  also  the  character  and  capacity  of  pumps  or 
ether  appliances  for  freeing  the  steamer  from  water  in  case  of 
heavy  leakage,  the  capacity  of  such  pumps  or  appliances  being 
suited  to  the  navigation  in  which  the  steamer  is  employed." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

HAND  miE  PTTMPS   ON  VESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7091,  to  amend  section 
4471  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(U.  8.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  46,  sec.  464) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  section  4471  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of 
the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  46, 
sec.  464),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  4471.  Every  steamer  permitted  by  her  certificate  of  lnsF>ec- 
tion  to  carry  as  many  as  50  p)a«senger8,  or  upward,  and  every 
Bteamer  carrying  passengers,  which  also  carries  cotton,  hay,  or 
hemp,  shall  be  provided  with  a  good  double-acting  steam  fire 
pump,  or  other  equivalent  apparatus  for  throwing  water.  Such 
pump  or  other  apparatiis  for  throwing  water  shall  be  kept  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  In  good  order  and  ready  for 
Immediate  use,  having  at  least  2  pipes  of  suitable  dimensions, 
1  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  upper 
decks,  to  wliich  pipes  there  shall  be  attached,  by  means  of  stop- 
cocks or  valves,  both  between  decks  and  on  the  upper  deck,  good 
and  suitable  hose  of  sufllcient  strength  to  stand  a  pressure  of  not 
less  than  100  pounds  to  the  sqxiare  inch,  long  enough  to  reach  to 
all  parts  of  the  vessel  and  properly  provided  with  nozzles,  and 
kept  In  good  order  and  ready  for  Immediate  service.  Each  fire 
pump  thus  prescribed  shall  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
suitable  pipe  connected  therewith,  and  passing  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel  so  low  as  To  be  at  all  times  under  water  when  she  Is 
afloat.  Every  steamer  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  pump  which 
shall  be  of  siifflcient  strength  and  suitably  arranged  to  test  the 
boilers  thereof. 

"On  and  after  October  1,  1937.  every  passenger  vessel  with 
berthed  or  stateroom  accommodation  for  50  or  more  passengers 
shall  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system,  which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  device  or  devices  for  fire  protection, 
of  a  type  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  All  enclosed  portions  of 
such  vessels  acoessible  to  passengers  or  crew  (except  cargo  holds, 
machinery  spawns,  and.  when  of  fire-resisting  construction,  toilets, 
bathrooms,  and  spaces  of  similar  construction)  shall  be  protected 
by  an  automatic  sprinkler  system:  Provided.  That  If  after  Investi- 
gation the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  finds  In 
the  case  of  a  particular  vessel  the  application  of  this  paragraph  is 
imnecessary  properly  to  protect  life  on  such  vessel,  an  exception 
may  be  made.  The  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
shall  cause  to  be  made  suitable  tests  and  inspections  as  will  Insxire 
the  proper  working  of  such  systems.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  the  Bxireau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  the  par- 
ticular approved  type,  character,  and  manner  of  installation  of  sys- 
tems to  be  fitted.  The  term  'type'  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  considered  to  mean  any  system  which  will  give  a  prescribed  or 
reqxiired  efficiency  and  shall  not  mean  some  peculiar  shape  or  de- 
sign and  shall  not  be  confined  to  some  certain  brand  or  make." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LZMrrATICN  OF  COST  OF  COHSTKUCTIOK  OF  BXTXLOINGS  IN  NATIONAL 

PARKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2624,  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  24.  1912  (37  Stat.  460),  as  amended,  with  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  cost  upon  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  national  parks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, it  seems  to  me  we  raised  this  last  year,  and  if  it  is  going 
to  be  the  policy  to  raise  every  year  the  authorization  for  the 
cost  of  these  buildings,  we  will  get  into  difficulty.  I  think 
we  should  give  a  little  more  consideration  to  it,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  tiie 
request  of  the  gentleman  frojn  Michigan  [Mr.  WolcottI? 
There  was  no  objection.     1 

MINNESOTA  CH^PEWA  DELEGATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6054.  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  td  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of 
tribal  officials  of  the  Minnes^ita  Chippewa  Tribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temptire.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  pill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  such 
official  of  the  Department  of  ths  Interior  as  may  be  designated  by 
him.  is  hereby  authorized  beginning  J\ily  1,  1939,  and  until  other- 
wise directed  by  Congress,  to  pay  out  of  any  unobligated  tribal 
funds  of  the  Minnesota  Chlpptwa  Tribe  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  the  act  of  January  14.  1889,  or  any 
other  act,  salaries  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  expenses 
of  tribal  officials,  as  may  be  authorized  ptirsuant  to  article  XTV, 
section  1,  of  the  constitution  )f  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
approved  July  24,  1936:  Providei .  That  the  salaries  and  other  allow- 
ances aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum:  A-nd  provided 
further.  That  the  visit  of  any:  cfflcial  delegation  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  shall  be  authorized  in  adviince  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  shall  not  extend  bey  >nd  30  days,  except  with  his  written 
approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ?ngrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PROHlBmON  OF  USE  OF  TTNIFC  RMS  OR  ARMS  BY  CERTAIN  ORGANI- 
ZE TIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  7193,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  military  uniforms  or  a  rms  by  certain  organizations. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temp|ore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 

bill? 
I  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
affect  veterans'  organizations? 
not. 


present  consideration  of  the 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr 

object,  may  I  ask.  Does  this 
Mr.  HEALEY.    Absolutely 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temjore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 


present  consideration  of  the 


There  being  no  objection,  \  he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fhall  be  luilawful  for  any  person  to 
for  or  prescribed  by  or  which  Is 
.  association,  or  organization  the 
coihmittee,  association,  or  organization 
govimment  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
course of  its  activities.    Any  person 
this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
than  $1,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not 
fine  and  Imprlsorment. 
"A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  at 
oikanizations." 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it 
wear  a  military  uniform 
worn  by  members  of  any 
piupose  or  intent  of  which 
is  to  establish  a  system  of 
stitutlon  or  to  bear  arms  in  thr 
who  violates  any  provision  of 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
more  than  1  year,  or  by  both 

Amend   the   title  so  as  to 
uniforms  or  arms  by  certain 


prescribed 

conun  I  tee 


siich 
n  ad : 


With  the  following  committee  amendments 
Page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 


Page  I,  line  8.  after  the  word 
States." 

The  committee  amendmeiits 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  an^ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  title  was  amended  so 
use  of  uniforms  or  arms  by 


PTTBUC  LANDS  IN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


bill? 


'a",  strike  out  the  word  "mUitary." 
"Constitution",  insert  "of  the  United 


were  agreed  to. 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 

is  to  read:  "A  bill  prohibiting  the 
Certain  organizations." 


THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

bill,  H.  R.  6692.  authorizing  the 
convey  certain  land  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  tte  purposes  of  a  public  park  and 
recreational  site,  and  other  i  mblic  purposes. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  \  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem]»re.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  f n  m  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

VICKSBITRG  NATION  LL  MILITARY  PARK,  MISS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  nill.  H.  R.  2315,  to  provide  for  the 
addition  of  certain  lands  tq  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Missisdppi,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thf  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized,  in  his  dlscreUon  and  upon  submission  of  evidence  of 
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title  satisfactory  to  him.  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  donation  or  purcha.se  when  purchasable  at  prices  deemed  by  him 
reasonable,  otherwise  by  condemnation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  1.  1888,  an  area  of  approximately  8  acres  adjoining 
the  Clay  Street  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park.  Miss. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  section  1  hereof  shaU  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  Vicksburg  National  MUitary  Park 
upon  acquisition  thereof  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Page  a,  Une  6,  strike  out  "$25,000"  and  insert  "$5,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

BONNEVILLE  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2634,  to  reserve  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  across 
certain  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  individual  allottees  and  the  payment  of 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  in  the  nature  of 
an  easement  not  to  exceed  300  feet  In  width  across  allotted  and 
tribal  lands  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
electric  transnUsslon  lines,  vrtth  the  right  of  Ingress  and  egress, 
and   such   additional   area  as  may   be  necessary   for  a  substation. 

Sec.  2.  This  reservation  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual allottees  and  the  tribal  council,  to  the  approval  of  a  map 
of  definite  location  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
payment  of  such  compensation  as  he  may  determine.  Should 
any  allottee  refxise  to  give  his  consent,  condemnation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  1.  1888  (25  Stat.  357).  is  hereby 
authorized.  The  right  is  reserved  to  the  Indians  to  cultivate  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  right-of-way  in  such  manner  as  will  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  use  thereof  for  transmission-line 
purposes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

FISHERY   EDUCATIONAL   SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4985,  to  provide  for 
a  Fishery  Educational  Service  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  esUblish  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a 
Fishery  Educational  Service  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  providing  in- 
struction for  members  of  the  fishery  Industry  in  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  catch;  (b)  providing  fish-cookery  demonstrations  for 
heme -economics  teachers,  and  for  clubs,  schools,  and  similar 
institutions:  (c)  sponsoring  fishery  studies  by  graduate  students 
at  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions;  (d) 
making  radio  broadcasts  and  preparing  booklets,  displays,  and 
other  t3rpes  of  visual  educational  material;  (e)  providing  educa- 
tional help  to  fishermen  who  desire  to  form  cooperative  producing 
and  marketing  associations;  and  (f)  providing  other  facilities 
which  promote  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and 
fishery  indtistry. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1940.  the  sum  of  $150,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
ol  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  Une  3.  strike  out  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  Commerce" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  a  period  of  5  years 
next  succeeding  the  approval  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior."  _,    ^    . 

Page  2  line  1  before  the  letter  "e"  in  parentheses.  Insert  the  word 
"and",  and  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  the  semicolon  foUowing  the 
word  "associations '.  insert  a  period  In  lieu  thereof,  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  section  1.  ^     ,...,.,       « 

Page  2,  line  6  to  line  9,  both  inclusive,  strike  out  all  of  section  2 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sum  of 
money  not  to  exceed  $75,000  annually  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Page  2.  following  line  9,  Insert  a  new  section  to  be  known  as 
Sec.  3,  reading  as  foUows: 


"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Slate,  county,  municipality, 
public  or  private  agency,  organization.  Institution,  or  person;  may 
accept  donations  of  funds,  or  other  aid;  and  may  miBke  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act."  > 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to.     ' 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

SnrSLAW  NATIONAL  FOREST,  ORBG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  884,  to  add  certain 

lands  to  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose  of  forest  management 
and  municipal  watershed  protection,  the  following-described  lands 
are  hereby  added  and  made  a  part  of  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  shall  heresifter  be  administered  subject 
to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  national  forests:  All 
of  township  12  south,  range  7  west;  all  of  township  12  south,  rang* 
8  west;  section  19.  sections  29  to  32.  Inclusive,  and  sections  34  to 
36,  Inclusive,  in  township  12  south,  range  9  west;  south  half  section 
10.  south  half  section  13.  sections  14  and  15.  sections  22  to  27. 
Inclusive,  and  sections  34  to  36,  inclusive,  in  township  12  south, 
range  10  west:  sections  2  to  11.  inclusive,  sections  16  to  21,  In- 
clusive, and  sections  30  and  31  in  township  13  south,  range  7  west; 
all  of  township  13  south,  range  8  west;  sections  1  to  5.  inclusive, 
east  half  section  8.  sections  9  and  10.  north  half  section  11.  sections 
12  and  13.  north  half  section  15.  sections  18,  17.  and  80,  north  hall 
section  21  and  sections  24  and  36  in  township  13  south,  range  9  west, 
all  Willamette  base  and  meridian;  Prorided,  That  this  action  shall, 
as  to  all  lands  which  are  at  this  date  legally  appropriated  under 
the  public -land  laws  or  reserved  for  any  purpose,  be  subject  to  and 
shall  not  interfere  with  or  defeat  legal  rights  under  such  appro- 
priation, or  prevent  the  use  lor  such  public  ptirposes  of  lands  so 
reserved  so  long  as  such  appropriation  is  legally  maintained  or  such 
reservation  remains  In  force:  Provided  further.  That  this  action 
shall,  as  to  the  lands  which  have  been  revested  in  the  United  States 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  9.  1916.  not  interfere  with 
the  recognized  rights  of  the  counties  In  which  the  said  lands  are 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  mer- 
chantable timber  may  be  cut  without  detriment  to  the  purity  or 
depletion  of  the  water  supply  from  such  of  the  above-described 
lands,  title  to  which  has  been  revested  in  the  United  States  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  9.  1916  (39  Stat.  218),  said 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  such  merchantable 
timber  on  such  lands  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  national  forests  and  the 
entire  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  In  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury  in  a  special  fund  designated  "The  Oregon  and 
California  Land  Grant  Fund,"  referred  to  in  section  10  of  the  said 
act  of  June  9.  1916.  and  be  disposed  of  In  the  manner  designatwl 
by  said  act  of  Jime  9,  1916,  or  acts  amendatory  thereto. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "lands",  insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  "excepting  such  subdivisions  as  were  revested  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  act  approved  June  9,  1916  (30 
Stat.  218).  or  now  are  parts  of  the  tinapproprlated  public  domain,'. 

Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Oregon",  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  "subject  to  valid  existing  rlghu.". 

Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "and".  Insert  the  following  words 
"all    of    the    added    lands    owned    by    the    United    SUtes." 

Page  2.  line  10,  substitute  a  period  for  the  colon  and  strike  out 
all  the  succeeding  language  in  the  bUl. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ARIZONA  STATE  ELKS  ASSOCUTION  HOSPITAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  S.  5,  to  grant  certain  lands 
to  the  Arizona  State  Elks  Association  Hospital. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OEYER  Of  California.  Reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  This  bill  pertains  to  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  northern  border  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  where 
there  was  an  inaccurate  survey.  They  want  to  set  the  bne 
over  about  200  feet  on  one  side.  This  land  is  to  be  used  as 
the  site  of  a  hospital  by  a  charitable  and  benevolent  society, 
for  health  purposes. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  It  is  Just  correcting  a  mistake 
in  the  survey? 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  It  means  that.  It  conveys  ! 
certain  land  which  is  not  otherwise  used  by  Uncle  Sam.  The  I 
space  was  used  as  a  rifle  range  at  one  time,  but  it  is  no  I 
longer  valuable  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  put  | 
to  a  better  use  by  a  great  fraternal  order,  the  Elks,  who 
recognize  the  value*  of  healing  sunshine  and  air  in  this 
sun  parlor  of  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Executive  Order  No.  2295  and  dated 
January  1.  1916.  as  modified  by  the  Executive  Order  No.  6971  and 
dated  February  19.  1935.  Is  hereby  further  modified  by  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  said  Executive  order  as  modified  of  a 
certain  tract  of  land  particularly  described  as  foUows,  to  wit:  The 
north  300  feet  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  section  10 
township  14  south,  range  13  east.  OUa  and  Salt  River  ba^e  and 
meridian;  In  all.  an  area  approximately  200  feet  wide  by  approxi- 
mately 1.315.28  feet  long. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  Issue  patent  covering  the  lands  described  In  section  1 
hereof  to  the  Arizona  State  Elks  Association  Hospital. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

MrrHOPOLITAW   WATER  DISTRICT  OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6831,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 
for  the  extraction  of  sodium  chloride  for  water-conditioning 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteirlor  \b  hereby 
authorized,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil  shale,  gas.  and 
sodium  on  the  public  domain",  approved  February  25,  1920  (41 
Stat.  437),  as  amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  limitations  con- 
tained therein  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  public  mineral  lands 
to  municipalities,  to  lease  to  the  metropolitan  water  district  of 
Southern  California  public  lands  containing  deposits  of  sodium 
for  the  extraction  therefrom  of  sodium  chloride  for  water-condi- 
tioning purposes.  Such  lands  may  be  acquired  by  the  said  district 
either  through  the  filing  and  issuance  of  prospecting  permits  or 
leases  or  through  the  assigiunent  to  it  by  qualified  holders  of  such 
permits  or  leases. 

Sbc.  2.  The  leases  authorized  by  section  1  shall  be  granted  upon 
the  condition  that  if  such  lands  or  deposits  are  used  for  purposes 
other  than  as  authorized  by  this  act.  or  upon  the  exhaiistlon  of 
the  deposits  of  sodltim  chloride  In  such  lands,  the  permits  or  leases 
may  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "Such"  and  Insert  "the  use  of  such." 

•nie  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  UOKVUZNT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  6.  to  return  a  portion  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  to  the  public  domain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  boundaries  of  that  portion  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  established  pursuant  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  dated  December  22,  1932,  lying 
north  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  are  hereby  revised  so  as 
to  Include  within  sold  national  monument  the  tract  of  land  In 
the  State  of  Arizona  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River 
due  south  of  the  quarter  section  comer  of  sections  9  and  10, 
township  32  north,  range  8  west;  thence  due  north  to  the  quarter 
section  comer  of  sections  9  and  10;  thence  northerly  along  the  line 
between  sections  9  and  10,  3  and  4,  to  the  eighth  standard  parallel 
north;  thence  west  along  said  standard  parallel  to  the  standard 
comer  of  sections  33  and  34,  township  33  north,  range  8  west; 
thence  northerly  along  the  line  between  sections  33  and  34,  to  the 
comer  of  secUons  27,  28,  33.  and  34;  thence  westerly  along  the 
line  between  sections  28  and  33,  29  and  32,  to  its  Intersection  wltli 
the  hydrographic  divide  between  Toroweap  Valley  on  the  east  and 
an  unnamed  valley  on  the  west;  tlienoe  northerly  along  said 
hydrc^raphlc   divide   to   Its   intersection   with   the   townahip  line 
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between  townships  33  and  34  north,  range  8  west;  thence  east 
along  the  township  line  betweep  townships  33  and  34  north,  range 
8  west,  to  the  comer  of  townships  33  and  34  north,  ranges  7  and  8 
west;  thence  east  on  the  souti  boundary  of  township  34  north, 
range  7  west,  and  the  south  bo  mdary  of  township  34  north,  range 
6  west,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  unsurvcyed  section  32  of  said 
township  and  range  thence  north  on  the  line  between  unsurveyed 
sections  31  and  32  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  32;  thence 
east  on  the  line  between  uns\;rveyed  sections  29  and  32,  28  and 
33.  27  and  34.  26  and  35,  to  th;  southwest  comer  of  section  25  of 

thcice  north  on  the  line  between  un- 
surveyed sections  26  and  25.  3  3  and  24.  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  24;  thence  east  alon;  the  line  between  unsurveyed  sec- 
tions 13  and  24.  township  34  r  orth.  range  6  west,  and  continuing 
east  along  the  line  between  uniurveyed  sections  18  and  19,  17  and 
15  and  22.  14  ind  23,  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
range  5  west;  thence  north  along 
the  line  between  unsurveyed  s^tions  14  and  13.  11  and  12,  1  and 
2,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  lection  1.  township  34  north,  range 
5  west;  thence  east  along  the  line  between  unsurveyed  townships 
34  and  35  north,  ranges  5.  4.  aid  3  west,  to  the  western  boundary 


Park;  thence  southerly  and  westerly 
Colorado   River   to   the   point   of 


of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
along   the   north   bank   of   th< 
beginning 

8«c.  2.  That  portion  of  the  brand  Canyon  National  Monument 
lying  north  of  the  Colorado  Rik'er  In  Arizona  and  not  Included  in 
the  lands  described  in  section  1  of  this  act  Is  hereby  returned  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  subject  to  existing  with- 
drawals and  reservations,  and  to  valid  private  rights  therein,  for 
administration  under  the  act  approved  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat. 
1260),  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  the  act  of  June  26.  1036 
(49  Stat.  842) 

Mr.   MURDOCK   of   Ari4>na.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer   an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
21,  after  "Stat.",  Insert  "Ch." 


&  uxoocK  of  Arizona:  On  page  3,  line 


The  amendment  was  agrefcd  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b< 
third  time,  and  passed,  and 
on  the  table. 

CITY  OF 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne^i : 
public  auction  of  certain  town 
Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  sell  at 
vertislng  for  bids,  to  the  highest 
in  the  townslte  of  Parker,  Arii 
may.  In  his  discretion,  reject  tny 
vided  further.  That  no  sale  atiall 
visions  of  this  act  without  first 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation. 

Sbc.  2.  That  any  vacant  unscid 
Ariz.,  may  be  leased  by  the  1  rlbal 
Indian  Tribes,  with  the  approval 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
term  of  not  exceeding  25  yeais 
newal  for  an  additional  term  <  f 

Sbc.    3.  The   Secretary   of   tqe 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regu^tions 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 

PARKER,  ARIZ. 

bill.  S.  432.  to  provide  for  the 
lots  within  the  city  of  Parker, 

;he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he 
public  auction  or  after  publicly  ad- 
and  best  bidder,  any  unsold  lots 
Provided.  That  the  said  Secretary 
or  all  bids  so  received:  And  pro- 
be made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the 
River  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Colorado 

lots  within  the  townslte  of  Parker, 

CouncU  of  the  Colorado  River 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

as  he  may  prescribe,  for  a 

Such  leases  may  provide  for  re- 

not  exceeding  26  years. 

Interior   is  hereby   authorized    to 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  b  i 
third  time,  and  passed,  anc 
on  the  table. 

MOREHEAO  CTTt  TARGET  RANGE.  N.  C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne;rt  bill,  S.  1156,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  jof  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  portions  of  the  property  within  the  military  reservation 
known  as  the  Morehead  C|ty  Target  Range,  N.  C,  for  the 
construction  of  improvements  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  make  transfers  Cp  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  siich  portions  of  the  property  at  pres- 

;   ent  Included  within  the  mllitu7  reservation  known  as  the  More- 

I  head  City  Target  Range.  N.  C  .  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  muttially  agrted  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.     The  Sec  retary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 

'  thorlzed  to  construct  within  ti  e  limits  of  the  property  so  transferred, 
frtKn  such  funds  as  may  t>e  no  i7  cu-  may  hereafter  become  available, 
sxjch  Improvements  or  buildligs,  appurtenances,  and  approaches 
tl'.ereto  as  he  may  deem  adequate  and  suitable  for  the  use  of  said 
property  as  a  target  range  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and 

i   for  use  in  carrying  out  any  ot  ler  ftmctlons  or  duties  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  Department:  Provided.  That  upon  cessation  of  such  xise  the 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  so  transferred  shall  revert  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CONSTRUCTION   WORK   FOR    THE    ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2562.  to  facilitate  certain 
ccnstruction  work  for  the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accom- 
plish without  delay  or  excessive  cost  those  public-works  projects 
for  which  appropriations  are  available  or  may  become  available,  to 
be  located  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  he 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  upon  a  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  basis  after  such  negotiations  as  he  may  authorize  and 
approve  and  without  advertising  for  proposals  with  reference  thereto. 
Approved  by  the  President  shall  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  authority  of  this  section.  The  fixed 
fee  to  be  paid  the  contractor  as  a  result  of  any  contract  entered 
Into  under  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  determined  at  or  before 
the  time  such  contract  Is  made,  and  shall  be  set  forth  In  such  con- 
tract. Such  fee  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  contract,  exclusive  of  the  fee.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Changes  In  the  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  made  only  upon 
material  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  work  concerned  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  whose  determination  shsll  be  conclusive. 

(b)  Negotiations  under  this  section  shall  be  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  a  duly  authorized  representative,  and  three  or  more 
reputable  and  qualified  contracting  individuals,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions regularly  engaged  in  work  of  comparable  magnitude  and  class 
to  that  contemplated  by  the  negotiations,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  and  contracts  may  be  made  with  any  such  Individual, 
firm,  or  corporation,  or  with  any  two  or  more  of  them  Jointly,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  and  In  the  Interests  of  the  national  defense,  j 
For  each  contract  entered  Into  under  authority  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  detail  an  Army  officer  to  duty,  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  as  an  executive  representative  of  the  contract- 
ing officer.  The  contract  shall  provide  that  the  officer  so  detailed  . 
shall  have  the  right  to  attend  any  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  executive  or  administrative  board  or  committee  of  any  cor- 
pora„lon.  partnership,  firm,  or  syndicate  which  Is  or  may  become  a 
party  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  propositions,  pro- 
pounding questions,  and  receiving  information  relative  to  any 
matter  within  the  purview  of  the  contract  with  the  Intent  and  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
coordinating  efforts,  and  promoting  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships, and  making  decisions  within  the  scope  of  his  delegated 
authority  and  not  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  contract. 

(c)  In  any  project  the  contract  for  which  is  negotiated  imder 
authority  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  War  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  a  performance  and  a  payment  bond  and  may 
accept  materials  required  for  any  such  project  at  such  place  or 
places  OS  he  may  deem  necessary  to  minimize  Instirance  costs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
all  contracts  entered  into  under  authority  of  this  section.  Including 
the  names  of  the  contractors  and  copies  of  the  contracts  concerned, 
together  with  the  amounts  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  deemed  by  him  to  be  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  providing  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  existing  facilities  of  the  War  Department  are  inadequate, 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  outside  architectural  or  engineering  corporations, 
firms,  or  Individuals  for  the  production  and  delivery  of  the  designs, 
plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  public  works  or  utilities  project  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment without  reference  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  (42  Stat. 
1488).  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  ch.  13),  or  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.  S.  C.  5).  In  no  case 
shall  the  fee  paid  for  any  service  authorized  by  this  section  exceed 
6  percent  of  the  estimated  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  of  the  project  to  which  such  fee  is  applicable. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "located",  strike  out  the  re- 
maindtf  of  line  6  and  insert  "in  Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

FOR   THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  STATE  OP  OHIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5118,  for  the  relief 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  what 
relief  is  contemplated  or  asked  for  in  this  measure. 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  I 
would  prefer  that  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  make  the  explanation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  considered  very  carefully  this 
application  which.  I  understand,  has  the  support  of  the 
entire  Ohio  delegation,  t>oth  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
as  well  as  the  two  Senators  from  that  State. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  computation  and  distribution  of  socal-security  funds 
for  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  month  of  October  last. 
Those  differences  have  now  been  reconciled  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  that  existed 
during  the  month  of  October  no  longer  exist.  The  Board 
withheld  the  funds  for  October,  but  have  resumed  monthly 
payments  thereafter.  Thus  the  Board  indicated  satisfaction 
with  the  changed  conditions  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  The  gentleman  understands  that  the 
Social  Security  Board  is  very  much  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  come  to  that.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  objected  and  he  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  TTie  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  imanimously  felt  that  Mr.  Altmeyer  was  assum- 
ing an  attitude  in  this  matter  which  was  somewhat  unjust. 
He  said  that  according  to  the  wording  of  the  statute,  par- 
ticularly section  4,  he  may  not  have  the  powa  to  pay  this 
money  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  therefore  he  said  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  should  go  into  court  and  test  out  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  place  that  burden  upon 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  make  it  go  through  the  Federal  courts 
and  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  before  it  could  get  this  money 
which  we,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  feel  is 
rightly  due  the  Stat*  of  Ohio.  Ohio  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  its  poor  and  indigent  and  aged  during 
that  month  to  go  out  and  borrow  one-million -t^lree-hundred- 
and-some-odd-thousand  dollars  from  the  bankers  in  Ohio 
and  they  were  compelled  to  issue  their  Iwnds.  Ohio  is  en- 
titled to  this  money.  Why  blame  the  innocent  people  of 
Ohio  for  some  derelictions  of  one  official — in  this  case  the 
Governor.  The  money  has  been  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  it  is  there  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  Mr.  Altmeyer 
should  take  the  attitude  he  has  assumed  and  compel  Ohio 
to  go  into  the  coiurts  to  get  this  money.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Altmeyer  and  his  colleagues.  They  have  done 
and  are  doing  excellent  work.  But  in  this  instance  they  arc 
wronging  a  great  State.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  entire  Ohio  delegation 
in  House  and  Senate  that  this  bill  pass  should  have  consid- 
erable weight  in  the  House. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Did  not  the  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  propose  to  submit  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ohio  authorities 
declined  to  do  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  asked  Mr.  Altmeyer,  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  decide  in  favor  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  would  he 
agree  to  that  decision  and  doubt  was  expressed.  I  am  of 
the  j)ersonal  opinion  that  the  withholding  of  this  money  is 
highly  unfair.  There  Is  no  defense,  and  I  say  that  as  an 
attorney,  and  that  will  be  borne  out  by  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  say  that  Mr.  Altmeyer  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  have  no  defense  whatever  against 
this  claim  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  would  be  Ul-advised  to 
compel  any  State  in  Ohio's  position  to  be  compelled  to  go 
into  court  for  redress.  We  expressly  provided  that  the  Se- 
curity Board  could  punish  a  SUte  for  Its  failure  to  comply. 
The  Board  can  refuse  to  certify  payments  by  the  Treasury 
to  a  State  unUl  that  SUte  repents  and  changes  Its  method 
and  practices  interdicted  by  the  Board.  Ohio  did  rectify  its 
procedure.  Why  has  not  the  Board,  therefore,  the  right 
and  duty  under  section  4  of  the  act  to  certify  payment? 
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Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 
/        Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.    Did  not  this  matter  arise  because 
of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  State  officials  and  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board  with  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  old-age  pension  act  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Is  It  not  a  matter  of  strict  Justice 
and  right  and  equity  that  the  State  of  Ohio  la  entitled  to 
the  relief  granted  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEASaai  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  desire  to  get  some  information.  Is  not  this  on  all 
fours  with  the  Illinois  situation? 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Oklahoma, 

Mr.  SABATH.  Illinois;  whereby  because  of  the  passing  of 
a  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State  was  not  allowed  for  2 
months  any  appropriation  or  allocation  for  the  old-age  pen- 
sion and  other  laws. 

Mr.  CELLER.  An  analogous  situation  arose  concerning 
Oklahoma.  That  State  admitted  its  wrong,  changed  Its 
methods,  and  the  Board  made  payment. 

Furthermore,  be  It  remembered  there  is  no  claim  by  the 
Board  of  any  fraud  or  defalcation.  The  equities  are  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  expired.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CrVIL   COVXaNlCENT,   VIEGIN   ISI.Ain>S 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2784)  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  approved  June  22,  1936." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  a  clvU  government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States."  approved  June  22,  1936,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-Sec.  4.  (a)  All  property  which  may  hare  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  Denmark  In  the  Virgin  Islands  imder  the  con- 
vention entered  into  August  4,  1916,  not  reserved  by  the  United 
Slates  for  public  purposes  prior  to  June  22,  1937.  Is  hereby  placed 
imder  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  No  Federal  laws  levying  tonnage  duties,  light  money,  or 
entrance  and  clearance  fees  «hall  apply  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

•*(d)  The  Legislative  Aasembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  have 
power  to  enact  navigation,  boat  inspection,  and  safety  laws  of  local 
application;  but  the  President  shall  have  powei-  to  make  applicable 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  such  of  the  navigation,  \-essel  Inspection,  and 
coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  find  and  declare  to 
be  necessary  in  the  public  Interest,  and.  to  the  extent  that  the  laws 
so  made  applicable  conflict  with  any  laws  of  local  application  en- 
acted by  the  legislative  assembly,  such  laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  shall  have  no  force  and  effect. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  Impair 
In  any  manner  the  term.s  and  conditions  of  any  authorizations, 
permits,  or  other  powers  heretofore  lawfully  granted  or  exercised 
in  or  in  respect  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  any  authorized  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  authorized  to  lease  or 
to  sell  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
wnment  of  the  United  States  any  property  of  the  United  States 
under  his  administrative  suijervlslon  in  the  Virgin  Islands  not 
needed  for  public  purposes." 

The  bill  was  order  to  be  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

ADOrnOIfAL   DISTRICT   AHB   CIRCtnT   JT7DCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.  R.  7079)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  district  and  chcuit  judges. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PSOCDKEMSNT    OF    AmClAFT    FOR    NATIONAL    DKFENSI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  7267)  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  national  defense. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<|re.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
reserve  his  request? 

Mr.  CLASON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  ]  /Lr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  national  defense  at  this  time.  It  permits 
multiple  awards  in  the  piu -chase  of  additional  aircraft  for 
the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  a  temporary  measure  and  will 
expire,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  June  30,  1941.  If  we  are 
to  complete  a  program  of  airplane  purchasing  during  the 
period  fixed  by  the  Congress,  this  legislation,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  is  w  ost  important. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  TABER.    Is  it  not  a 
of  contracts  to  the  highest 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio, 
between  the  three  lowest 
judgment  of  the  Secretary] 
the  national  defense  to  do 
overloading  of  a  plant  or  pi 
ment  of  the  authorized  pla 
in  any  way  set  aside  the  pn 
by  competitive  bidding 
Secretary  of  War  must 
each  award  made  pursuant 
ing  that  it  is  in  the  inter 
such  an  award. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Spe: 
for  every  contract  or  every 
been  less  than  14  bidders 


act  that  this  permits  the  letting 
idder? 

o.    It  allows  awards  to  be  split 

dders,  or  two  of  them,  if  in  the 

of  War  it  is  in  the  interest  of 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 

nts,  thus  permitting  the  procure - 

es  by  Jime  30,  1941.    It  does  not 

nt  system  of  prociiring  aircraft 
nder  the  terms  of  the  bill  the 
e  a  report  to  Congress  following 

the  provisions  of  this  bill  show- 
of  the  national  defense  to  make 


er,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
et  of  bids  sent  out  there  have  not 

Each  bid  provides  for  penalties. 
So  far  as  both  Major  Geneijal  Arnold  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Johnson  are  concerned,  it  was  testified  that  there  was 
no  penalty  being  inflicted  jpon  any  company  for  failure  to 
produce  aircraft  and  the  (nly  penalties  in  connection  with 
present  contrgfcts  are  minot  in  nature.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  these  lowest  bidders  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  aircraft  in  accordance  With  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 
I  think  this  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 


to  go  over. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
Is  there  objection  to  the 
rom  Massachusetts  that  the  bill 


way  and  that  the  bill  ough 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio 
taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenure, 
request  of  the  gentleman 
go  over  without  prejudice? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RETIREUENT  tOR  DISABLED  JT7DGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  nex  bUl,  S.  1282,  to  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  retirement  for  disa  )ility  to  judges  appointed  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavloi. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  th(  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  ovt  r  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.    Without   objection.   It 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  BARGES  iPRARl"  AND  "PALPA' 


The  Clerk  called  the  nekt 
American-owned  barges  Priri 
try  and  to  permit  their  use 

There   being   no   objection 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Southern  Banana  Corporatioii 
admitted  to  American  registr; ' 
the  coastwise  trade  and  to 


\\ 


bill.  H.  R.  6664,  to  admit  the 
and  Palva  to  American  regis- 
In  coastwise  trade. 

the   Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 


barges  Prari  and  Palpa,  owned  by  the 

a   Delaware   corporation,   shaU   be 

and  shall  be  entitled  to  engage  in 

ttansport  merchandise  between  points 
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In  the  United  States,  including  Districts,  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions thereof  embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws;  said  barges  and 
the  merchandise  transported  by  them  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  27  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920.  as  amended 
(46  U.  S.  C,  sec.  883). 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert:  "That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
27  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C  1934  ed..  Supp. 
rv,  title  46,  sec.  883),  the  barges  Prari  and  Polpa,  owned  by  the 
Southern  Banana  Corporation,  a  Delaware  corporation,  shall  be 
admitted  to  American  registry,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  engage  In 
the  coastwise  trade  and  to  transport  merchandise  between  points 
In  the  United  States,  including  Districts,  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions thereof  embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERFECTING    CONSOLIDATION    OF    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE    WITH    THE 

COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7288.  to  perfect  the 
consolidation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  with  the  Coast  Guard 
by  authorizing  the  commissioning,  appointment,  and  enlist- 
ment in  the  Coast  Guard,  of  certain  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  com- 
mission, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
line  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  grades  appropriate  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  and  lengths  of  service,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
such  personnel  of  the  Lighthotise  Service  as.  on  June  30,  1939.  were 
serving  in  professional  and  scientific  grades  1  to  8.  inclusive,  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  and  who,  on  that  date,  met  the  require- 
ments for  retirement  (except  those  relating  to  age  and  period  of 
service)  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  June  20.  1918  (40  Stat. 
608),  as  amended  and  supplemented  (U.  S.  C.  title  33,  sec.  763): 
Protnded.  That  no  person  shall  be  commissioned  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  who  does  not  possess  such  mental,  moral,  pro- 
fessional, and  physical  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  commissioned  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  act 
shall  be  an  extra  number  in  his  grade  and  in  the  grades  to  which 
he  may  be  promoted.  He  shall  take  precedence  (1)  with  other 
officers  commissioned  in  his  grade  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  act 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  and  (2)  with  other  line  officers  in 
his  grade  in  accordance  with  the  re.'spective  dates  of  their  comm's- 
slons  in  such  grade.  He  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion.  If  other- 
wise qualified,  at  such  time  as  the  oiBcer  In  a  regular  number  In 
line  of  promotion  next  above  him  on  the  seniority  list  becomes 
eligible  for  promotion;  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer  In  his  grade, 
he  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion,  if  otherwise  qualified,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  next  higher  grade:  Pror:d€d,  That  an  officer 
commissioned  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  assigned 
to  duty  for  which  he  is  specially  qualified.,  and  professional  exami- 
nations for  promotion  given  to  such  officer  shall  embrace  only  sub- 
jects which  pertain  to  the  duty  to  which  he  Is  assigned. 

Sec.  3.  Each  vacancy  (1)  hereafter  occurring  in  the  extra  num- 
bers of  officers  commissioned  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  act; 
(2)  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  in  positions 
m  the  Lighthouse  Service  classified  in  professional  and  scientific 
grades  1  to  8.  inclusive,  of  the  classified  civil  service;  and  (3) 
created  by  the  retirement,  resignation,  death,  or  separation  from 
the  service  for  any  other  cause,  of  personnel  described  in  section  1 
of  this  act  who  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  who,  being  qualified,  do  not  accept  a  commission 
thereimder,  shaU  operate  to  increase  by  one  the  total  authorized 
number  of  line  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  commission, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  chief  warrant 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require, 
such  personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  as.  on  June  30.  1939, 
met  the  requirements  for  retirement  (except  those  relating  to  age 
and  period  of  service)  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  June  20, 
1918,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  who  possess  such  mental, 
moral,  professional,  and  physical  qualifications  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Under  such  regrulaUons  as  he  may  prescribe  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  or  cause  to  be  enlisted,  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  in  warrant  grades  or  enlisted  ratings  appropriate  to  their 
qualifications,  experience,  and  length  of  service,  such  personnel  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  as,  on  June  30.  1939.  met  the  requirements 
for  retirement  (except  those  relating  to  age  and  period  of  service) 
of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  June  20,  1918.  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  ,    ,        . 

(c)  Chief  warrant  officers  and  warrant  officers  commissioned  or 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  precedence 
among  themselves  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  and  with  other 
chief  warrant  and  warrant  officers  in  accordance  with  the  dates 
of  their  respective  commissions  or  warranta  in  such  grades. 


Sec.  5.  Vacancies  created  by  the  retirement,  resignation,  death, 
or  separation  from  the  service  for  any  other  cause,  of  personnel 
described  in  section  4  of  this  act  who  do  not  posnees  the  quali- 
fications prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  who,  being  qualified,  do 
not  accept  a  commission,  appointment,  or  enlistment  thereunder 
may  or  may  not  be  filled.  In  the  dlacretlon  of  the  Secretary.  In 
accordance  with  the  exlsUng  needs  of  the  service.  If  such  v^acancy 
be  filled  it  shall  be  filled  by  commission,  appointment,  or  enlist- 
ment in  an  appropriate  chief  warrant  or  warrant  grade  or  rating,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  In  computing  length  of  service,  for  the  purpose  of  retire- 
ment In  the  Coast  Guard,  of  any  person  commissioned,  appointed, 
or  enlisted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded aU  service  computable  for  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1918,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  commissioned,  appointed,  or  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  suffer  any  reduction  in  the 
total  of  the  annual  compensation  and  allowances  which  he  waa 
receiving  on  the  date  of  his  commission,  appointment,  or  enlist- 
ment. Upon  his  retirement  from  active  duty  In  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  retired  pay  of  any  person  so  commissioned,  appointed,  or  en- 
listed, shall  not  be  less  than  an  annuity  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  June  20.  1918.  aa 
amended  and  supplemented,  substituting,  however,  for  purposes  of 
such  computation,  the  annual  compensation  which  he  was  receiv- 
ing on  the  date  of  his  commission,  appointment,  or  enlistment  in 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  average  annual  pay  received  by  him  for 
the  last  5  years  of  service. 

Sec.  8  All  persons  commissioned,  appointed,  or  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  tiie  application 
to  any  of  such  persons  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the 
military  discipline  of  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  or  paru  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "In",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
line  9  and  all  of  the  first  line  on  page  2  and  Insert  "grades  1  to  8. 
Inclusive,  of  the  professional  and  scientific  service  as  defined  In  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  Supp.  IV. 
title  5,  sec.  673)." 

Page  3.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Service",  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  line  9  and  all  of  line  10  and  the  words  "classified  civil  service" 
m  line  11  and  insert  "formerly  held  by  personnd  described  In 
section  1  of  this  act;" 

Page  5.  line  2,  after  the  word  "filled",  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  line  2  and  all  of  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  "from  among  the 
chief  warrant,  warrant,  or  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

COMPACTS   BETWEEN   ATLANTIC   COAST  STATES   FOR   RECm.ATION   OF 

FISHING 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  business.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 302.  to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements  between  or 
among  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
respect  to  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States  border, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  tne  right  to  object. 

I  want  to  say  that  practically  all  the  commissioners  along 

the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  territory  affected  are  urging  that 

this  bill  be  passed.    There  is  no  objection,  because  the  SUtea 

\  are  simply  permitted  to  enter  into  their  compacts,  and  the 

I  Congress  then  ratifies  them. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  prefer  that  the  bill  be  intro- 
j  duced  after  the  compacts  have  been  tentatively  agreed  upon, 
so  that  we  may  ratify  the  compacts  then. 

Mr.  BLAND.    I  have  no  objection  to  Its  going  over  without 

prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan?         ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONVEYANCE   OF   CERTAIN  LAND  TO   NEVADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of 
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Nevada  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  and 
recreational  site  and  other  public  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  is  the  same  bill  that  I  objected  to  on  Calendar  No.  410. 
In  the  report  I  have,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends against  the  bUl.    Will  the  gentleman  explain  this? 

Mr.  SCRUOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  as  an  adjunct  of  Federal  withdrawal  to  protect 
the  Boulder  Dam  reser\'oir.  It  is  valuable  for  State-park 
purposes.  At  no  time  in  history  do  I  recall  a  case  where  the 
request  of  a  State  for  cession  of  an  area  of  desert  land  of  this 
kind  for  recreational  purposes,  has  ever  been  refused.  There 
seems  to  be  some  misxmderstanding  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
It  was  claimed  that  part  of  the  area  might  be  used  for 
gambling,  and  that  there  might  be  created  unsanitary  places 
on  the  ground  that  would  contaminate  water  in  the  Boulder 
Dam  Reservoir.  To  meet  these  objections,  there  is  included 
in  the  bill  the  following  language: 

In  the  eTent  tbe  State  shall  faU  to  devote  such  lands  to  the 
purposes  oX  a  State  public  park  and  recreational  site  within  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  or  fall  to  maintain 
such  land  as  a  public  park  and  recreational  site  for  any  period 
of  6  con«ecutlve  years  subsequent  to  Its  devotion  to  such  use,  or 
devote  such  lands  or  any  part  thereof  to  other  than  public  use, 
or  shaU  faU  within  a  reasonable  time  to  authorize  and  put  in 
effect  and  practice  within  said  area  any  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
that  are  put  In  effect  and  practice  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  within  the  Boulder  Canyon  Reclamation  Area  relative  to 
gambling,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  water  pollution,  or 
sanitation,  such  land  and  aU  improvements  thereon  shsdl  revert 
to  the  United  States;  and  in  such  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowed  to  declare  such  a 
forfeiture  of  the  grant,  and  to  assiune  jurisdiction  of  such  land  for 
national  recreational  area  or  national-moniunent  pxirposes  under 
the  act  of  June  8,  1906. 

I  am  sure  that  this  langtiage  amply  protects  the  situation. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  gentleman  will  not  enter  further 
objection  to  the  passage  of  the  measure  by  the  House.  It 
creates  a  needed  adjunct  to  the  State-park  system  and  will 
be  developed  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
especially  needed  as  a  recreational  area  for  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SHIPOWNERS'    LIABIUTY    CONVXNTION.     193« 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6881,  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipowners'  Liability  (sick  and  injured  sea- 
men) Convention,  1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bin.  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whera  used  in  this 

(a)  Tbe  term  "convention"  shall  mean  Shipowners'  LiabUity 
(sick  and  injiired  seamen)  Convention,  1936  (International  Labor 
Organization  Draft  Convention  No.  55,  "Concerning  the  liability 
of  the  shipowner  in  case  of  sickness.  Injury,  or  death  of  seamen"), 
am  ratified  by  the  President  on  August  15.  1938.  with  understandings 
appended,  and  effecUve  October  29,  1930. 

(b)  The  term  "coastwise  fl»hing  boat"  means  any  veasel  of  less 
than  20  net  tons  docximented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ordlnarUy  engaged  in  the  American  fishery  navigating  on  the 
high  seas. 

(c)  The  term  "shipowner"  as  xised  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
-    Include   the   actual    owner    of   the   vessel    and   any   charterer   of 

such  vessel. 
/  Sk.  a.  The  convention  and  this  act  shaU  apply  to  aU  persons 

employed  on  board  any  vessel,  however  propelled,  ordinarUy  navi- 
gating' on  the  high  seas,  which  is  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed, 
or  licensed  tmder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  per- 
manently, temporarily,  or  provisionally,  Includmg  yachts  enrolled 
and  Ucenaed.  or  llcenaed.  with  the  exception  of — 
(a)    Persons   employed   on   board — 

(1)  Vessels  of  pubUc  authorities,  when  such  vessels  are  not 
engaged  in  trade: 

(2)  all  coactwlse  flahlng  boats; 

(3)  all  boats  of  leas  than  25  groas  tons: 

(4)  wooden  ships  of  prlinlUve  boUd.  such  aa  dhows  and  junks; 

(5)  dilps  at 
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to  any  vessel,  however  propell 
Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with 
of  article  2  of  the  convention, 
the  terms  of  the  convention. 


(b)  Persons  employed  on  lioard  by  employer  other  than  ship- 
owner; 

(c)  Persons  employed  solely  In  ports  In  repairing,  cleaning,  load- 
ing, or  unloading  vessels; 

(d)  Members  of  the  shipowner's  family: 

(e)  Pilots  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  enter  into  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  master  anq  who  are  not  members  of  the  crew. 

Sec.  3.  No  provisions  of  the  convention  or  of  this  act  shaU  apply 

,  navigating  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
e  provisions  of  the  sections  2  and  3 
shipowner  Is  hereby  excepted  from 
cept  the  terms  of  articles  6,  7,  and  8 
thereof,  with  respect  to  liability  for — 

(a)  Injury  incurred  otherwise  than  in  the  service  of  the  ship; 

(b)  Injury  or  sickness  due  ti  the  willful  act  or  misbehavior  of  the 
sick,  injured,  or  deceased  person; 

(c)  Sickness  or  infirmity  latentlonally  concealed  when  the  en- 
gagement Is  entered  into.         I 

Sec.  5.  Where  the  sickness  or  injury  resxilts  In  Incapacity  for 
work  the  shipowner  shall  be  liable — 

(a)  To  pay  full  wages  as  jlong  as  the  sick  or  injured  person 
remains  on  board; 

(b)  If  the  sick  or  injured  pei^on  has  dependents,  to  pay  his  wages 
In  full  from  the  time  when  he  is  landed  until  he  has  been  cured  or 
the  sickness  or  incapacity  has  been  declared  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. 

Sxc.  6.  The  shipowner  or  his  representative  shall  take  measxn'es  for 
safeguarding  property  left  on  board  by  sick  or  Injured  persons  to 
whom  the  convention  applies  and  shall  comply  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  to  give  effect  to 
this  section.  Whenever  any  master  cm-  shipowner  fails  to  take  meas- 
ures for  safeguarding  such  property  or  fails  to  comply  with  such 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  he  shall  be  liable  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  penaltie^  as  are  provided  with  respect  to  safe- 
guarding the  property  of  dectased  seamen  In  the  act  of  March  3. 
1911  (ch.  231,  36  Stat.  1167;  U.:8.  C.  title  46,  sec.  623). 

Sic.  7.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  12,  1917. 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934]  ed.,  title  28,  sec.  837),  are  hereby 
extended  and  made  applicable  for  the  pvuposes  of  suit  imder  the 
convention  of  this  act. 

8bc.  8.  In  accordance  wltb  the  provisions  of  article  10  of  the 
convention,  the  shipowner  is  hereby  exempted  from  the  liability 
to  which  he  is  subjected  by  irtlcles  4,  6,  and  7  of  the  convention 
insofar  as  such  liability  is  aisumed  by  the  United  States  through 
any  executive  department.  Independent  establishment,  or  other 
agency  thereof.  The  provlrtoas  of  this  act  shall  apply  Jointly  and 
severally  to  any  shipowner  aa  defined  in  section  1  (c)  hereof. 

S«c.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Lai  or,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commierce,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  UnltM  States  Maritime  Commiaslon,  shall, 
on  or  before  the  3d  day  of  .January  1943  submit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  report  on  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
shipowners  and  the  United  S  tates  have  rendered  services  specified 
In  the  convention  or  this  actl 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  :in  the  convention  or  in  this  act  shall 
affect  any  statutory,  admiralty,  or  maritime  law,  award,  custom, 
or  agreement  between  shlpc  wner  and  seaman  which  insures  or 
provides  more  favorable  conditions,  rights,  or  remedies  to  the  sca- 
the convention  or  act;  nor  shaU  any 
or  of  this  act  be   deemed   to   alter. 


TTift"  than  those  provided  by 
provision  of   the   convention 


amend,  or  repeal  any  statutory,  admiralty,  or  maritime  law,  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  so  as  to  affect  any  legal 
right,  remedy,  or  duty  of  anj  person  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sxc.  11.  This  act  shall  became  effective  on  October  29,  1939. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sxims  as  may  be  necessary  U   carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  comiiittee  amendments: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  ill  of  the  paragraph  down  to  and  In- 
cluding line  4  and  insert: 

"(b)  The  term  'coastwise  ashing  boats'  shaU  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude all  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories  or 
possessions,  ordinarily  used  lii  the  fisheries." 

Page  2,  line  11,  Insert: 

"(d)  The  term  'dependent  i'  as  used  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  any  chUd.  grandchil(  .  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  sister, 
wife,  or  husband  of  the  sick  or  injured  person  who  at  the  time  of 
the  sickness  or  injury  was  <  ependent  upon  him  for  support." 

Page  4,  after  line  6,  strlk^  out  all  of  lines  7,  8,  9,  and  10  and 
Insert:  1 

"(b)  If  tbe  sick  or  Injured!  person  has  dependents,  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  tlO  per  month  from  the  time  when  he  Is  landed  imtll  he 
has  been  cured  or  the  sickniess  or  injury  has  been  declared  of  a 
permanent  character,  but  toot  for  any  period  after  16  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  injury  ^r  the  commencement  of  his  sickness.' 

Page  5,  after  line  15,  strike 

Line  24,  change  the  figure 

Page    6,    Une    10,    change 


out  all  of  section  9. 
10"  to  the  figure  "9." 
[the    flgxire    "11"   to    the    figure    "10. 


Page  6,  line  12.  change  thti  figure  "12"  to  "11." 

The  amendments  were  tgreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  ta  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  tba  table. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7293.  to  amend  section 
355  of  the  Revised -Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make  permissive 
the  acquisition  of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  land  or  inter- 
ests in  land  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  involves  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  lending  bill  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  by 
the  Federal  Government.  For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  may  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

KLAICATH    INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H;  R.  5684.  amending  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  25,  1938  (C.  710,  52  Stat.  1207),  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the 
Klamath  general  council,  members  of  the  Klamath  business 
committee  and  other  committees  appointed  by  said  Klamath 
general  council,  and  olScial  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  approved  June  25.  1938  (C.  710. 
52  Stat    1207).  be.  and  the  same  hereby  is.  amended  as  follows: 

The  proviso  contained  therein  reading  as  follows:  "Provided 
further.  That  the  official  delegates  of  the  tribe  carrying  on  said 
business  at  the  seat  of  government  shall  also  receive  the  xisual 
railroad  and  sleeping-car  transportation  to  and  from  the  seat 
of  government;"  is  hereby  repealed,  and  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  is  added:  Provided  further.  That  the  official  dele- 
gates of  the  tribe  carrjlng  on  said  business  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment shall  receive  also  (1)  the  usual  railroad  and  sleeping-car 
transportation  to  and  from  the  reat  of  government,  or.  if  after 
July  1  1938.  travel  be  by  automobile,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  the  tisual  railroad  and  sleeping-car  transportation  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  government.  (2)  any  needed  hospitalization, 
and  (3)  reimbxirsement  for  telegraphic  expenses  incurred  on  tribal 
business;". 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof    the    following:  ,^„.     ^  ^ 

"That  the  act  approved  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1207),  be,  and 
the  same  thereby  is,  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Profid«?d 
further  That  the  official  delegates  of  the  tribe  carrying  on  said 
buslne^  at  the  seat  of  government  shall  receive,  if  travel  Is  by 
rail  the  usual  railroad  and  sleeping-car  transportation  to  and 
from  the  seat  of  government  or.  if  travel  is  by  automobile,  dele- 
gates furnishing  such  transportation  shall  receive  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  their  raUroad  and  sleeping-car  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  salary  and  per 
diem  shall  not  be  paid  to  delegates  traveling  by  autcmobUe  lor 
any  period  in  excess  of  the  time  required  to  perform  the  travel 
by  railroad:  Provided  further.  That  the  aforesaid  official  delegates 
shall  also  receive  reimbursement  for  telegraphic  expenses  Incurred 
on  tribal  business:'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MATANUSKA   SETTLEMENT  PROJECT.   ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3695,  to  validate  set- 
tlement claims  established  on  sections  16  and  36  within  the 
area  withdrawn  for  the  Matanuska  Settlement  project  in 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  where  settlement  claims  with  a  view  to 
making  homestead  entry  have  been  established  on  lands  in  sec- 
tions 16  and  36.  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1214) 
within  the  area  wlthdraxn  by  Executive  Order  No.  6957,  dat«l 
February  4  1935.  as  modified  bv  Executive  order  of  May  20,  1935, 
which  temixjrarily  withdrew  from  disposal  under  the  public-land 
laws  certain  lands  within  the  Matanuska  Valley  in  Alaska,  and 
reserved  them  for  cla.sslflcatlon  and  in  aid  of  legislation,  such 
claims  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  validated  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws;  and  other 
lands  in  lieu  thereof  may  be  designated  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
to  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  said  Territory,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28. 
1891    (26  Stat.  796). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PARKWAT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  3759.  to  authorlae  a 
national  Mississippi  River  Parkway  and  matters  relating 
thereto. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent 
that  this  bin  may  go  over  without  prejudice. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FREE   HOMESTEADS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  1675.  to  establish  a 
national  land  policy,  and  to  provide  homesteads  free  of  debt 
for  actual  farm  families. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  may  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  APACHE  INDUNS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolution  290.  referring 
the  claims  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  finding  of 
fact  and  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

AMENDMENT  OF  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4088,  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
peanuts. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tell  us  why  other  agricul- 
tural products  were  not  included?  This  bill  includes  only 
fats,  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  and  peanuts. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  understands  that  the  act  now 
covers  the  following  commodities:  Wheat,  cotton,  rice,  com, 
barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  mill  feeds,  butter,  egga, 
Irish  potatoes. 

Mr.  SABATH.    It  does  include  all  those  products? 

Mr.  PACE.     Yes.    This  bill  merely  adds  certain  products. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no   objection,  the   Clerk  read  the   bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  third  sentence  of  section  2  of  th« 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  word  "commodity"  shall  mean  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  mill  feeds,  butter, 
eggs,  Solanum  tuberosum  (Irish  potatoes),  wool  tops,  fats  and 
oUs  (mcludiug  lard,  cottonseed  oU.  peanut  oU),  cottonMed  meal, 
cottoixseed,  and  peanuts." 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 


Page  1,  line  10.  Rdd  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2.  This  act  shaU  take  elTect  60  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment."' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDJCENT  OF  EMERGENCY  FARM  MORTGAGE  ACT  OF  1933 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7342.  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  may  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  tbe 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinots? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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■TATUTS  or  UBCTTATIONS 

Hie  Clerk,  called  the  next  bUl,  8.  1773.  to  provide  that  no 
statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  to  offenses  punishable  by 

death. 

Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  rcservinK  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  explain 
this  bill?    Does  it  do  anything  more  than  appears  here? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Nothing  whatsoever. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  an  Indictment  for  any  offense  pxmish- 
able  by  death  may  be  found  at  any  time  without  regard  to  any 
statute  of  limitations. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  authorize  prosecution,  trial,  or  pun- 
lahment  for  any  offense  now  barred  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

•nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recMisider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

DETlNrnON  OF  TERM  "AMMUNTnON"  tTNDCR  FEDERAI.  FIREARHS  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2883,  to  amend  the 
Ptederal  Firearms  Act  (PubUc,  No.  785.  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to 
more  adequately  define  the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  term 
Is  defined  In  said  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1,  aubnectlon  8.  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  (PubUc.  No.  786,  75tli  Cong.),  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"(8)  The  term  'ammunition'  shall  Include  only  pistol  or  re- 
volver ammiinltlon.  It  shall  not  Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic 
ammunition  suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  .22-caUber  rlm- 
flre  ammunition." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

rnifmntrrwr.  aHO  COMPLXTION  OP  BRIDGE  ACROSS  COLTTMBIA  RIVER. 

OR£G. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1996,  to  extend  the 
times  for  comimencing  and  completing  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  at  Astoria,  Clatsop  County, 
Oreg.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  of  the  bills  from  441  to  455  and  from  457  to  462  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  be  considered  in  gross? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Warren).  The  Chair 
thinks  that  would  not  be  good  procedure  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  bills  now  pending  on  the  calendar 
have  committee  amendments. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tbat  the  times  for  commencing  and  com- 
pleting the  construction  ot  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  at 
Astoria.  Clatsop  County.  Oreg.,  authorized  to  be  buUt  by  the 
Oregon-Washington  Bridge  Board  of  Trustees  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  13,  1934,  as  amended,  as  heretofore  extended 
by  Acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30.  1935.  January  27,  1936. 
Augtist  5.  1937,  and  llay  26,  1938,  are  further  extended  1  and  3 
years,  respectively,  from  June  13.  1939. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  ca*  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

RAILROAD   BRIDGE   ACROSS   WARREN   RIVER    NEAR  BARRINGTON,   X.   X. 

Hie  Clerk  called  the  next  biD.  S.  2188,  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Providence,  Warren  6  Bristol  Rail- 
road Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Warren  River  at  or  near  Barrlngton,  R.  I, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  ccmsideration  of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thi  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Providence,  Warren  &  feristol  Railroad  Co.,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  and 
approaches  thereto  across  thf  Warren  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to 
the  interests  of  navigation,  ajt  or  near  Barrlngton,  R.  I..  In  accord- 
ance With  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,"  approved  March  23, 
1906.  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  contained  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  seU.  assign,  transfer,  or  mortgage  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  act  Is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Providence.  Warren  &  prlstol  Railroad  Co.,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  and  any  corporation  jto  which  or  any  person  to  whom  such 
rights,  powers,  and  privilegeal  may  be  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred, 
or  who  shall  acquire  the  samt  by  mortgage  foreclosure  or  otherwise 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  exeri  ise  the  same  as  fully  as  though  con- 
ferred herein  directly  upon  si  ich  corporation  or  person. 

Sic.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  ac  d  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

MEMPmS-ARKA]  5AS  BRIDGE  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne  rt  bill,  S.  2242.  creating  the  Mem- 
phis and  Arkansas  Bridge  Commission ;  defining  the  authority. 
power,  and  duties  of  said  commission;  and  authorizing  said 
commission  and  its  successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridgg  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  Memphis,  Term.;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  facilitate  interstate  com- 
merce, improve  the  postal  service,  smd  provide  for  military  and 
other  purposes,  the  Mempliis  and  Arkansas  Bridge  Commission 
(hereinafter  created,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"), and  its  successoip  and  assigns  be.  and  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  construct,  maiataln,  and  operate  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches  thereto,   across    tl^e   Mississippi   River    at    or   near   the 

a  point  suitable   to  the   interest  of 

Ith  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 

instruction   of    bridges   over   navigable 

1906,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 

act. 

)nferred  upon  the  Commission  and 
|e  right  and  power  to  enter  upon  such 
lands  and  to  acqtilre,  eonAemn,  occupy,  possess,  and  use  such 
real  estate  and  other  property  in  the  State  of  Arltansas  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  as  maybe  needed  for  the  location,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  any  such  bridge  and  ita 
approaches,  upon  malc^lng  Just  compensation  therefor,  to  be 
ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  real  estate  or  other  property  is  situated,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  condemnation  of 
private  property  for  publia  purposes  in  said  State,  respectively. 
The  Commission,  its  successors,  and  assigns  are  further  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  and  any  |)olitlcal  subdivision  thereof,  for  the 
acquisition,  lease,  or  use  of :  any  lands  or  property  owned  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivlsidn. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  add  its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  for  tie  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bridge 
as  may  be  constructed,  as  I  provided  herein,  and  approaches  (in- 
cluding the  approach  highways  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  it  Is  necessary  or  advisable  to  construct  or  cause 
to  be  constructed  to  providelsuitable  and  adequate  connection  with 
existing  Improved  highways^  and  the  necessary  lands,  easements, 
and  appurtenances  thereto  >  by  negotiating  and  entering  Into  a 
contract  or  contracts  with  ttie  State  Highway  Commission  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Arltansas.  Shelby  County. 
Tenn.,  Crittenden  County,  Ark.,  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  or 
any  other  county  or  munldipallty  In  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  whereby  the  Cofnmlsslon  may  receive  financial  aid  in 
financing  said  project,  and  laid  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  may 
avail  itself  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Tennessee,  the  State  Highwajir  Commission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
or  any  coxmty  or  municipality  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  said  bridge, 
and  the  Commission  may  tnake  and  enter  into  any  contract  or 
contracts  which  it  deems  {expedient  and  proper  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  the'  State  of  Tennessee,  the  State  Highway 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  or  any  county  or  munici- 
pality In  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  State  of  Arkansas,  whereby 
said  highway  depcurtments.  i  municipalities,  or  counties,  or  either 
of  them,  may  construct,  opdrate,  and  maintain,  or  participate  with 
the  Commission  in  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
%A  said  bridge  constructed  Leretinder.  and  approaches  thereto.    It 


city  of  Memphis,  Tenn..   atj 
navigation.  In  accordance 
"An  act   to   regulate   the 
waters",  approved  March 
limitations  contained  in  thi 

Sbc.  2.  There    is   hereby 
Its  successors  and  assigns 
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Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  and  proper  approaches  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  or  near  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  promote  said  object  and  purpose,  with  ftill  power  to 
contract  with  either  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Tennessee, 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Arkansas,  or  any  municipality 
or  county  In  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  or  all  of  them, 
in  relation  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
said  bridge  and  approaches. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction  or  limitation  imposed  by 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid 
the  States  in  the  constrtiction  of  rural  post  roads,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  11.  1916.  or  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 
or  by  an  act  amendatory  of.  or  supplemental  to  either  thereof,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  may  extend  Federal  aid  under 
such  acts  for  the  construction  of  said  bridge  out  of  any  money  , 
allocated  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
highway  commission  of  said  State,  and  out  of  money  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  with  the  consent  of  the  highway  department 
Of  said  State. 

Ssc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  stated 
in  this  act,  there  is  hereby  created  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas 
Bridge  Commission,  and  by  that  name,  style,  and  title  said  body 
shall  have  perpetual  succession,  may  contract,  and  be  contracted 
with,  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  Impleaded,  complain  and 
defend  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity:  may  make  and  have  a 
common  seal;  may  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold  or 
dispose  of  real  estate  and  other  property;  may  accept  and  receive 
donations,  grants,  or  gifts  of  money  or  property  and  apply  the 
same  to  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and  shaU  have  and  possess  all 
powers  necessary,  convenient,  or  prop>er  for  carrying  Into  effect  the 
objects  stated  in  this  act. 

The  ComnUsslon  shall  consist  of  E.  H.  Crump.  Sr..  E.  W.  Hale.  8r.. 
Clifford  Davis,  Prank  R.  Ahlgren,  W.  H.  Jasspon,  William  B.  Fowler. 
Frank  Gailor,  and  Will  Gerber,  all  residents  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  and  J.  O.  E.  Beck.  Sr.,  J.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Land 
Williams,  W.  W.  Campbell,  C.  R.  Walton.  A.  C.  Oliver,  J.  L.  Shaver, 
and  James  Crane,  all  residents  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Such  Commission  shall  l>e  a  body  corporate  and  pohtic.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  qualify  within  30  days  after  nis 
appointment  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  act,  and  each  person  appointed  to 
Jill  a  vacancy  shall  file  in  like  manner  within  30  days  after  his  ap- 
pointment. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  said  Commission  by  reason 
of  failure  to  qualify  as  above  provided,  or  by  reason  of  death  or 
resignation,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  and  in  filling  such  vacancy  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  shall  at  aU  times  make  the  appointment  so 
that  the  respective  States  shall  at  all  times  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation on  said  Commission  as  herein  provided.  The  Commission 
shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  its  members,  and 
shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its  own 
business.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Commission  may  employ  a 
secretary,  treasurer,  engineers,  attorneys,  and  such  other  experts, 
assistants,  and  employees  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Commission  may 
determine.  All  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  solely  from  the 
funds  provided  vinder  the  authority  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Within  6  months  after  completion  of  the  bridge,  the 
Commission  shall  be  dissolved  and  shall  cease  to  have  fur- 
ther existence  by  an  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration,  made  upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Commission  or  any  member  or  members  thereof,  but 
only  after  a  public  hearing  in  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  notice 
of  time  and  place  of  which  hearing  and  the  purpose  thereof  shall 
have  been  published  once,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  hereof. 
In  a  newspaper  published  in  the  cities  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  At  the  time  of  such  dissolution  all  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  shall  be  divided 
and  distribution  made  between  the  Interests  of  the  States  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  contract  or 
contracts  that  may  be  entered  into  between  the  parties  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
or  permit  the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof  to  create  or 
obligate  or  incur  any  liability  other  than  such  obligations  and  lla- 
bUities  as  are  dischargeable  solely  from  funds  contemplated  to  be 
provided  by  this  act.  No  obUgation  created  or  liability  incurred 
pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  a  personal  obligation  or  liability  of 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Comnrissiou.  nor  shall  any  in- 
debtedness created  piu^uant  to  this  act  be  an  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  design  and  construction  of  any  bridge  which  may 
be  buUt  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  specifications  for  highway  bridges  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 

Sbc.  9.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


BRIDGE    ACROSS    MISSOTTRI    RIVER     BBTWEEM    DECATUR.    ITCBR..    AMD 

ONAWA,  IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2306.  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between  the 
towns  of  Decatur.  Nebr..  and  Onawa.  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  Mat 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
29  of  the  act  entiUed  "An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
certain  bridges  and  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  or 
completing  the  construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  30,  1935,  are  amended  to  read  aa  follou-s: 

"(a)  In  order  to  promote  Interstate  commerce.  Improve  the 
postal  service,  and  provide  for  military  and  other  purposes,  the 
county  of  Burt.  State  of  Nebraska,  and  the  county  of  Monona. 
State  of  Iowa,  singly  or  Jointly,  be,  and  are  hereby,  authdrlaed  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto 
across  the  Missouri  Rivw  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests  of 
navigation  between  the  towns  of  Decatur,  Nebr.,  and  Onawa.  Iowa, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regxilate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters.'  ap- 
proved March  23,  1906.  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  act. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  counties,  acting  singly 
or  Jointly,  all  such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  lands  and  to 
acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  possess,  and  use  real  estate  and  other 
property  needed  for  the  location,  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  such  bridge  and  Its  approaches  as  are  possessed  by 
railroad  corporations  for  railroad  purj)oses  or  by  twidge  corpora- 
tions for  bridge  purposes  in  the  State  in  which  such  real  esute  or 
other  property  is  situated,  upon  making  Jtist  compensation  there- 
for, to  be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  such  State, 
and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the  con- 
demnation or  expropriation  of  property  for  public  purposes  in 
such  State. 

"(c)  Such  counties,  acting  singly  or  Jointly,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and 
the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates  until  changed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  authority  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  23,  1906." 

Sec.  2.  The  times  for  commencing  and  completing  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Missotui  River  l>etw«en  the  towns 
of  Decatur,  Nebr.,  and  Onawa,  Iowa,  authorized  to  be  built  by 
section  29  of  such  act  of  August  30,  1935,  as  amended,  heretofore 
extended  by  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  19.  1936,  March  24, 
1937.  and  June  16,  1938.  are  hereby  further  extended  1  and  3  years. 
respectively,  from  August  30,  1939. 

Sic.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

LEGALIZING   EXISTIMO   BRIDGE   ACROSS   BAYOU   LA   rOTTRCHB   AT   CUT 

OFF,   LA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  8.  2392,  to  legalise  a  bridge 
across  Bayou  La  Pourche  at  Cut  Off,  La. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
fellows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  are  hereby  authorized  to  approve  the  location  and 
plans  of  a  bridge  already  constructed  by  the  police  Jury  of 
La  FVjurche  Parish  of  Louisiana  across  Bayou  La  I^)urche  at  Cut 
Off,  La.:  Provided,  That  said  bridge  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  as  located  and  con- 
structed affords  reasonably  free,  easy,  and  unobstructed  naviga- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  location  and  plans  of  said  bridge  have 
been  approved  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  said  bridge 
shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  structure  and  subject  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Lb  hereby 
expressly  reserved.  j 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDCE  ACROSS   MISSOUU  RIVER  AT  FRAZn,   MOITT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2407,  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  coimtles  of  Valley  and  McCone. 
Mont.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Frazer,  Mont. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  la  hereby 
granted  to  the  counties  at  Valley  and  McCone,  Mont.,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto  across  the  Missouri  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the 
Interests  of  navigation,  at  or  near  Prazer.  Mont.,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters."  approved  March 
as,  1006,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  contained 
In  this  act. 

Sxc.  a.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
^  the  table. 

COMKEMCING  AND  COMPLETIOM  OF  BBIDCB  ACROSS  MISSOtTKI  RIVU 
AT   OR   NXAR   ARROW   ROCK,   MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2484,  to  extend  the  times 
for  commencing  and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock.  Mo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bin,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  times  for  commencing  and  complet- 
ing the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River,  at  or  j 
near  Arrow  Rock.  Mo.,  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  St.  Louis- 
Kansas  City  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2.  1929,  heretofore  extended  by  acts  of  Congress 
approved  April  15.  1932.  August  30.  1935.  and  May  24.  1937.  are 
hereby  further  extended  1  and  3  years,  respectively,  from  the  date 
Of  approval  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  la  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

BRIDGS  ACROSS  MISSOURI  RITKB  AT  OR  NEAR  PETIRSBT7RG.  KG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  blB,  S.  2502,  authorizing  the 
county  of  Howard,  State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near 
Petersburg.  Mo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

fie  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  promote  Interstate  commerce, 
improve  the  postal  service,  and  provide  for  military  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  county  of  Howard.  State  of  Missouri,  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  txidge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  across  the  Missouri  River,  at  a  point  sviltable  to 
the  Interests  of  navigation,  at  or  near  Petersburg,  Mo.,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,"  approved  March  23, 
1906.  aiul  subject  to  tbe  conditions  and  llmltatlona  contained  In 
this  act. 

Sac.  2.  There  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  covmty  of  Howard, 
State  of  Missouri,  all  such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  lands 
and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  possess,  and  use  real  estate  and 
other  property  needed  for  the  location,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  such  bridge  and  its  approaches,  as  are  possessed  by 
railroad  corporations  for  railroad  purposes  or  by  bridge  corporations 
for  bridge  purposes  in  the  State  In  which  such  real  estate  or  other 
property  !•  situated,  upon  making  Just  compenaatlon  therefor,  to  be 
ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  the 
proceedings  therefor  shaU  be  the  same  as  in  the  condemnation  or 
expropriation  of  property  for  pubUc  purposes  In  such  State. 

Sxc.  3.  The  said  county  of  Howard.  State  of  Missouri,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and 
the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates  untU  changed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  the  authority  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  23,  1906. 

Sac.  4.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  such 
bridge  the  same  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operat- 
ing the  bridge  and  Its  approaches  under  economical  management. 
and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufBclent  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
such  bridge  and  Its  approaches.  Including  interest  at  a  rate  of  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  per  annum  and  reasonable  financing  cost,  as 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  as  soon  as  possible. 
UTKler  reasonable  charges,  but  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  25 
years  from  the  completion  thereof.    After  a  sinking  fund  siiiQcient 


purposes,"  approved  July  11, 
or  by  an  act  amendatory  of, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    or 
agency  of  the  United  States 


July  31 


for  such  amortization  shall  have  been  so  provided,  such  bridge 
shall  thereafter  be  malntaine<  I  and  operated  free  of  tolls.  An  accu- 
rate record  of  the  cost  of  tt  e  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  the  ex- 
penditures for  maintaining,  lepalring,  and  operating  the  same,  and 
of  the  daily  tolls  collected  sh  all  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  fcur 
the  information  of  all  personfc  Interested. 

Sic.  5.  Notwithstanding  anj  restrictions  or  Umltatlons  Imposed  by 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pi  ovide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid 
the  States  In  the  constructK  tn  of  rural  post  roads,  and  for  other 

1916,  or  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 
)r  supplemental  to  either  thereof,  the 
any  other  Federal  department  or 
Government  may  extend  Federal  aid 
imder  such  acts  for  the  construction  of  said  bridge  out  of  any 
money  allocated  to  the  State  of  Mlssoviri  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  highway  commission  of  said  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter  J  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
'expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
third  time,  and  passed,  ai 
on  the  table. 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


nrxt 


MOINES  RIVER  AT  LEVT,  IOWA 

bill,  S.  2563,  to  legalize  a  free 
constructed  across  the  Des  Moines 


Is  there  objection  to  the 
bUl? 
,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  DEI 

The  Clerk  called  the 
highway  bridge  now  being 
River  at  Levy.  Iowa. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  teihpore 
present  consideration  of  t  le 

There  being  no  objection, 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That]  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  Iowa  State  Hfghway  Commission  to  complete  con- 

brldge  and  approaches  thereto  being 
Moines  River  at  Levy,  Iowa,  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  said  bridge  as  a  lawfxil  structure  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters",  approved  March  23, 
1906. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alterj  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
third  time,  and  passed, 
on  the  table. 


be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


a]  id 


BRIDGE   ACnOSS    DES   MOINES   RIVER   AT   RED    ROCK,   IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2564,  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  I^wa  State  Highway  Commission  to 
construct,  maintain,  anq  operate  a  free  highway  bridge 
across  the  Des  Moines  Ri^er  at  or  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  ^he  bill? 

There  being  no  objecjion,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted  etc.,  Thao  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  Iowa  Stat#  Highway  Commission  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto  across  the  Des  Molhes  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the 
InteresU  of  navigation,  at  <k  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  I  navigable  waters,"  approved  March  23, 
1906,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  contaiiMd  In 
this  act. 

Sac.  2.  The  right  to  alteil  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to 
third  time,  and  passed, 
on  the  table. 


be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


aid 


BRIDGE    ACROSS    THE    CHESAPEAKE    AND    DELAWARE    CANAL    AT    ST. 

ClORGES,  DEL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  text  bill,  S.  2574,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  at  St.  Georges,  Del. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  i  he  bill? 

There  being  no  objectli  »n,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  iie  War  Department  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  1 7&r  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  is  hereby  authoryed  and  directed  to  construct  a  four- 
lane  high-level  fixed  highv»ay  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  at  or  near  Bt.  Georges.  Del.,  of  such  type,  design. 
and  clearances  for  navigation  as  are  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers;  Provided,  That  tjhe  State  of  Delaware  shall  ftimish  all 
lands,  easements,  and  righti-of-way  required  for  such  bridge. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  cost  of  constructing  such  fotir-lane  bridge  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  river  and  harbor  works. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  OHIO  RIVER   AT  MAUCKPORT.  IND. 

.  The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2589.  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near 
Mauckport,  Harrison  County.  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  promote  Interstate  com- 
merce. Improve  postal  service,  and  provide  for  military  and  other 
purposes  the  Indiana  State  Toll  Bridge  Commission  be.  and  Is 
hereby,  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  suitable 
to  the  interest  of  navigation  at  or  near  Mauckport,  Harrison 
County.  Ind.,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters."  approved  March  23.  1906.  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  contained  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Indiana  State  Toll 
Bridge  Commission  all  such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  lands 
and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  posses,  and  use  real  estate  and 
other  property  needed  for  the  location,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  such  bridges  and  its  approaches  as  are  possessed 
by  railroad  corporations  for  railroad  purposes  or  by  bridge  corp>ora- 
tlons  for  bridge  purposes  in  the  State  in  which  such  real  estate  or 
other  property  Is  situated,  upon  making  Just  compensation  there- 
for, to  be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  such 
State,  and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the 
condemnation  or  expropriation  of  property  for  public  purposes 
In   such   State. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Indiana  State  Toll  Bridge  Commission  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and 
the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates  until  changed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  authority  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  23.   1906. 

Sec.  4.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
such  bridge  the  same  shaU  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining,  repairing, 
and  operating  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  such  bridge  and  its  aproaches.  including  Interest  at  a 
rate  of  not  to  exceed  5  percent  per  annum  and  reasonable  financ- 
ing cost,  as  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  as  soon 
as  possible,  under  reasonable  charges,  but  within  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  30  years  from  the  completion  thereof.  Alter  a  sinking 
fund  sufficient  for  such  amortization  shall  have  been  so  provided, 
such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  maintained  and  operated  free  of 
tolls.  An  accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches,  the  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and  OF>er- 
atlng  the  same,  and  of  the  dally  tolls  collected  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  information  of  all  persons  interested. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    A    BRIDGE    ACROSS    COLUMBIA    RIVER    NEAR    THE 

DALLES,  OREC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3122,  to  extend  the 
time  for  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Columbia  River  near  The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  time  for  completing  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Colvunbia  River  near  The  DaUes.  Oreg., 
authorized  to  be  buUt  by  The  Dalles  Bridge  Co.,  a  Washington 
corporation,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4.  1933.  here- 
tofore extended  by  acts  of  Congress  approved  April  30,  1934,  and 
March  10,  1937.  Is  hereby  further  extended  2  years  from  March  4, 
1940. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  said  bridge  until  plans  therefor  shall  again  be*  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
War." 

The  committee  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 
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The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDGE  OR   FERRY  ACROSS   THE   RIO  GRANDE   AT   BOCA   CHICA.   TEX. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  3138.  authorizing  J.  E. 
Pate,  his  successors  and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  or  ferry  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  Boca 
Chica,  Tex. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimcus  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEVILS  DEN  SPRINGS,  DECATUR  COUNTY,  GA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4040.  declaring  Devils 
Den  Springs,  in  Decatur  County.  Ga..  to  be  nonnavigable. 
Mr.  COSTELLO.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AT  NIOBRARA,  NEBR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  5998,  to  amend 
section  32  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  certain  bridges  and  to  extend  the  times  for  com- 
mencing and/or  completing  the  construction  of  other  bridges 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  August  30,  1935. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  32  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and  to  extend  the 
times  for  commencing  and /or  completing  the  construction  of 
other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  August  30.  1935.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (e)  reading  as 
follows : 

"(e)  The  right  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  mortgage  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  act  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  county  of  Knox.  State  of  Nebraska.  Its  legal 
representatives  and  assigns,  and  to  any  corporation  to  which, 
or  any  person  to  whom,  such  rights,  powers,  and  prlvUeges  may 
be  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred,  or  who  fhall  acquire  the  same 
by  mortgage  foreclosure  or  otherwise,  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  exercise  the  same  as  fully  as  though  conferred 
herein  directly  upon  such  corporation  or  person,  and  any  mort- 
gage, assignment,  or  transfer  of  the  franchise  granted  by  this 
ac*,  to  the  county  of  Knox.  State  of  Nebraska,  heretofore  made 
by  the  governing  body  of  said  cotmty  Is  hereby  yalldated  and 
declared  of  full  legal  force  and  effect." 

Sec.  2.  The  times  for  commencing  and  completing  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near 
Niobrara.  Nebr..  authorized  to  be  buUt  by  the  cotmty  of  Knox. 
State  of  Nebraska,  as  aforesaid,  are  extended  1  and  3  yearg, 
respectively,  from  August  30,  1939. 

SBC.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  thU  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "is",  insert  the  word  "further." 

Page  2.  line  14,  strike  out  "effect'.",  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"effect:  Provided.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  a 
privately  operated  toll  bridge.' ". 

Page  2.  line  15,  after  "Sec.  2.",  strike  out  •"The-  and  insert 
"That  the." 

Page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  aU  of  line  18  foUowlng  the  comma 
after  "Nebraska"  and  insert  the  following:  "by  the  aforesaid 
section  32  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1935.  as 
amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  18.  1936.  heretofore 
extended  by  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1937.  and  June  16, 
1938.  are  hereby  further  extended  1  and."  • 

■Rie  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDGE    ACROSS    THE    COLXTMBIA   RIVER,    KETTLE   FALLS,    WASH. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  6271,  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  combined  highway  and 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River,  at  or  near  Kettle 
Palls,  Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co..  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  imder 
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the  laws  cf  the  State  cf  Minnesota,  and  their  successors  and  assigns^ 
Jointly  or  separately,  to  connruct.  maintain,  and  operate  a  comblnea 
highway  and  railroad  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  at  a  point 
suitable  to  the  Interests  of  navigation  at  or  near  Kettle  Palls,  and 
between  Perry  County  and  Stevens  County,  Wash.,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters",  approved  March  23. 
1906.  and  subject  to  the  condlUons  and  llmiuilona  contained  In 

tti^  act. 

Sec.  2  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  tills  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  "operate".  Insert  the  word  "either." 
Page  1.  line  9.  after  "bridge".  Insert  the  following:  "or  two  bridges, 
one  to  be  a  highway  bridge  and  one  a  railroad  bridge." 
Page  1.  line  9,  after  "point",  insert  "or  points." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  either  a  combined  highway  and 
railroad  bridge  or  two  separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia 
River  at  or  near  Kettle  Falls,  Wash." 

TOLL  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  JEFFERSON  BARRACKS, 

MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6441,  authorizing  the 
county  of  St.  Louis.  SUte  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  promote  Interstate  com- 
merce Improve  the  postal  service,  and  provide  for  military  and 
other  purposes,  the  county  of  St  Louis.  State  of  Missouri,  b  .  and 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Mississippi  River,  at  a  point 
suitable  to  the  Interests  of  navigation,  at  or  near  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks Mo..  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters"  approved  March  23.  1906.  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  contained  In  this  act:  Provided.  That  permission 
for  such  bridge  or  approaches  to  said  bridge  to  cross  the  Govern- 
ment reservation  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo.,  shall  first  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  War:  And  provided  further.  That  If  any 
buildings.  improvcmenU.  or  faculties  of  such  Government  reserva- 
tion are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  said  bridge 
or  the  approaches  thereto  they  shall  be  repaired  or  replaced  by 
the  county  of  St.  Louis.  State  of  Missouri,  on  a  site  or  sites  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  War  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 

mvolved.  .  „^    , 

Sec.  2:  There  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  county  of  St.  Louis. 
.Btate  of  Missouri,  all  such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  lands 
and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  poesess.  and  use  real  estate  and 
other  property  needed  for  the  location,  construction,  maintenance. 
and  operation  of  such  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  as  arc  possessed 
by  railroad  corporations  for  railroad  purposes  or  by  bridge  corpora- 
■lons  for  bridge  purptwes  In  the  SUte  In  which  such  real  estate 
estate  or  other  property  Is  situated,  upon  making  Just  compensa- 
tion therefor,  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  State,  and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  In 
the  condemnation  or  expropriation  of  property  for  public  pvirposes 
In  such  State. 

8»c.  3.  The  said  county  of  St.  Louis.  State  of  Missouri.  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and 
the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  t)e  the  legal  rates  untU  changed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  authority  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  23.  1006. 

SBC.  4.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
such  bridge  the  same  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining,  repairing. 
and  operating  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufflcleat  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  such  bridge  and  Its  approaches.  Including  reasonable 
interest  and  financing  cost,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  reasonable 
charges,  but  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  25  years  from  the 
completion  thereof.  After  a  sinking  fund  sufBclent  for  such  amor- 
tization shall  have  been  so  provided,  such  bridge  shall  thereafter 
be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolls,  or  the  rates  of  toll  shall 
thereafter  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  ftmd  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance,  repair,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches  under  economical  manage- 
ment. An  accvirate  record  of  the  co«t  of  the  bridge  and  Its 
approaches,  the  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and  oper- 
ating the  same,  and  of  the  dally  toils  collected  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  Information  of  all  persons  Interested. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  or  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of  roral  post  roads,  and  for 


other  purposes",  approved  July  11  1916.  or  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  or  by  an  act  amendatoiy  of.  or  supplemental  to  either 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  or  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  Statfcs  Government  may  extend  Fed- 
eral aid  under  such  acts  for  the  cc  instruction  of  said  bridge  out  of 
any  money  allocated  to  the  State  of  Missouri  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  said  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  ame|id.  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  1.  line  8.  before  "near",  stri  :e  out  "at  or." 


Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  4 
thereof  Insert  the  following:  "an 
not  include  the  right  to  encroach 
reservation  of  Jefferson  Barracks, 

Page  2.'  line  20.  after  "real  estat  ■ 


o  12.  both  Inclusive,  and  In  lieu 
approaches  to  said  bridge  will 
upon  or  cross  the  Government 

Mo." 

strike  out  "estate." 


Page  3.  after  the  word  "of",  In  l.ne  18,  strike  out  from  the  word 


"toll"  down  to  and  Including  the 


ment".  In  line  21,  and  Insert  "tolli  ."  .# 

Page  4.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  ou    "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert  "Adminlstrat  )r  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency." 


ai 


period  after  the  word  "manage- 


were  agreed  to. 

and  read  a  third  time, 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 


en  jrossed 


pissed 


to  read:  "A  bill  authorizing 
Missouri,  to  construct,  main- 
across  the  Mississippi  River 


The  committee  amendments 

•Rie  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so 
the  county  of  St.  Louis,  State  o 
tain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
near  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo." 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE   SUSQUEHAIInA   RTVZR  AT  HARRISBTTRG,   PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6662.  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  Authority 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  highway  bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna  River  at  or  n  ;ar  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  com  ent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Dauphin  County,  Pa..  Auttorlty,  a  body  corporate  and  poll- 
tic  heretofore  created  and  exlstin?  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Penns  ^Ivanla.  known  as  the  Municipal- 
ity Authorities  Act  of  1935,  as  am<  nded.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  and  appi  caches  thereto  across  the  Svisque- 

fo  the  Interests  of  navigation,  at 
In  accordance  with  the  provl- 


hanna  River,  at  a  point  suitable 

or  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  Pk 

sions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  aci    to  regulate  the  construction  of 

bridges  over  navigable  waters."  approved  March  23.  1906,  and  subject 


to  the  conditions  and  limitations 


contained  In  this  act. 


Sec  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amepd,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  conunitt^e  amendments 

n»w 


Page  2.  after  line  5.  Insert  a 
"Sec.  2.  If  tolls  arc  charged  for 
of  toll  shall  be  so  adjxisted  as  to 
the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining 
bridge  and  its  approaches  under 
provide  a  sinking  fund  suCQclent 
and    Its   approaches.    Including 
5  percent  per  annum  and 
possible  under  reasonable  charge^ 
exceed  20  years  from  the  date 
sinking  fund  sufSciont  for  such 
provided,  such  bridge  shall  the 
free  of  toUs.     An  accurate  record 
Its  approaches,  the  expenditures 
operating  the  same,  and  of  the 
and  shall  be  available  for  the 
Page  2,  line  6,  after  "Sec.". 


stri:  :e 


The  committee  amendmenta 


section,  as  follows: 

the  tise  of  such  bridge,  the  rates 

provide  a  fund  sufBclent  to  pay 

repairing,  and  operating  the 

economical  management,  and  to 

o  amortize  the  cost  of  the  bridge 

crest   at   a   rate   not   to   exceed 

financing  cost,  as  soon  as 

but  within  a  period  of  not  to 

approval  of  this  act.    After  a 

amortization  shaU  have  been  so 

rejifter  be  maintained  and  operated 

of  the  costs  of  the  bridge  and 

for  maintaining,   repairing,  and 

^ally  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept 

of  all  persons  Interested." 

out  "2"  and  Insert  "3." 


liitt 
reasc  aable 


of 


Infa  rmatlon 


were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ei  igrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  ]  lassed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.     1 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WYOMING,  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6907,  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Cpmmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  reconstruct,  maintain,  and  ioperate  a  free  highway  bridge 


across  the  Susquehanna  River, 


in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

to  Jenkins  Township,  coimty  jof  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  thfc  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  ( onsent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 


granted    to   the    Commonwealth 


from  the  borough  of  Wyoming, 


of   Pennsylvania   to   reconstruct. 


maintain,  and  operate  a  free  high  )vay  bridge  and  approaches  thereto 
across  the  Susquehanna  River,  a  .  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests 
cf  navigation,  from  the  boroug  i  cf  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of 
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Luzerne.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  Township,  in 
the  county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  or  in 
prolongation  of  Eighth  Street  as  the  same  is  now  established  and 
used  in  the  respective  mvmlcipallty.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters."  approved  March  23.  1906. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

TOLL    BRIDGE    ACROSS    THE    MISSOURI    RIVER,    FLORENCE    STATION. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  blU,  H.  R.  7069.  authorizing  Doug- 
las County.  Nebr..  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Florence  Station, 
in  the  city  of  Omaha.  Nebr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  this  bridge,  while  a  toll  bridge,  is  a  bridge  that  will 
amortize  Itself  in  20  years  and  thereafter  become  a  free 
bridge. 

I  should  further  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  fact  that  there  previously  existed  a  franchise  for  a 
bridge  at  this  identical  place,  but  the  franchise  expired  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bridge 
was  not  constructed. 

I  should  like  to  urge  the  gentleman,  if  he  can  see  fit  to  do 
so,  to  allow  this  bill  to  pass,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  bill 
which  will  provide  brieve  facilities  for  the  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  of  Omaha  across  the  Missouri  River 
Into  Iowa.  I  urge  the  gentleman  not  to  insist  upon  his  re- 
quest if  he  can  possibly  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  but  we  have  two  bridges 
across  the  river  now  and  they  are  toll  bridges.  What  the 
people  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  want  is  a  free  bridge. 
If  we  get  more  toll  bridges  it  will  just  be  further  in  the 
future  when  we  do  get  a  free  bridge. 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  This  bin  simply  gives  to  the  people 
of  North  Omaha  the  same  facilities  that  are  now  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  South  Omaha.  We  have  a  bridge  at  the  cen- 
tral part,  the  business  part  of  Omaha,  across  to  Council 
Bluffs.  We  have  a  bridge  at  South  Omaha  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  Into  Iowa.  We  are  now  asking  a  franchise  for 
a  bridge  from  the  north  end  of  Omaha,  or  at  Florence, 
Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  into  Iowa.  I  believe  this 
would  give  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  adequate  bridge  facilities  which  are  very 

much  needed. 
Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 

the  people  want  this  bridge,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  The  people  of  North  Omaha  want 
it  and  they  state  that  they  need  It  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  Insist  upon  his  request. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  feel  that  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  insist  upon  my  request  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RAILROAD    BRIDGE   ACROSS   THE    MISSOURI    RIVER    AT    OR   NEAR   RAN- 
DOLPH. MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7262,  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  Prank  O.  Lowden,  James  E,  Gorman, 
and  Joseph  B.  Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at 
or  near  Randolph,  Mo. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  this 
new  bridge;  and  in  the  absence  of  anyone  to  explain  the 


purpose  of  this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  tiic 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SOLICITATION  OF  PROCUREMENT  OF  DIVORCES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  6051,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  the  solicitation  of  the  procurement  of 
divorces  in  foreign  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  Vo  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill?  [ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
substitute  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  2245). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  every  written  or  printed  card,  circular, 
letter,  book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  any  kind, 
giving  or  offering  to  give  information  concerning  where  or  how  or 
through  whom  a  divorce  may  be  Becured  In  a  foreign  country,  and 
designed  to  solicit  business  In  connection  with  the  procurement 
thereof.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter  and  shall  not 
be  conveyed  in  the  mails  or  delivered  from  any  post  otQce  or  by 
any  letter  carrier.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit,  or  cauae  to 
be  deposited,  for  mailing  or  delivery,  anything  declared  by  thla 
section  to  be  nonmailable,  or  shall  knowingly  take  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  taken  from  the  malls  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
or  disposing  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  >5.000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Sac.  2.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  section  338.  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (Criminal  Code,  sec.  215).  In  any  case  in  which 
the  malls  are  used  by  any  person  m  furtherance  of  any  scheme  or 
artifice  to  defraud,  or  for  obtaining  money  or  property  by  means 
of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representations,  or  promiaee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

A  House  bUl  (H.  R.  6051)  was  laid  on  the  Uble. 

NEW  USES  FOR  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7189,  to  authorize 
research  and  experiments  to  find  new  uses  for  anthracite 
coal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  monev  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  »54.500,  which  shall  be  avaUable  exclusively  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
research  and  experiments  Into  new  and  extended  chemical  and 
other  uses  for  anthracite  coal  and  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  may  be  obligated  after  December 
31.  1939.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  operations  and  result* 
obtained  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  regxilar  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

STATUE  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  Joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  260.  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  John 
Marshall  from  its  present  site  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  to  a 
new  site  in  proximity  to  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  notice  that  this  bill,  along  with  several  others  of  a 
similar  character,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  monument 
or  the  erection  of  a  statue,  simply  provlces  that  the  statue 
shall  be  erected  at  some  place  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
but  we  never  get  a  report  as  to  exactly  wftere  the  rtatue  is 
to  be  put.  In  this  particular  case  the  proposal  is  to  remove 
the  statue  of  John  Marshall  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Capitol 
to  some  other  place,  either  in  the  grounds  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  elsewhere  in  the  Capitol  Grounds.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  inadvisable  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the 
statue  without  knowing  to  what  location  we  Intend  to  move 
It.  Personally.  I  do  not  see  any  suitable  location  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to  which  thi» 
statue  might  be  moved. 
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The  purpose  of  movlns  the  statue  of  John  MarshaQ  from 
the  Capitol  Grounds  apparently,  as  shown  by  a  bill  further 
down  on  the  calendar,  is  to  provide  a  place  for  a  statue  of 
George  Washington.  Whether  this  exchange  of  statue  Is 
necessary  or  not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Judge,  but  I  do 
believe  the  Congress  should  be  informed  as  to  the  location 
at  which  we  are  going  to  put  these  various  statues,  fountains, 
and  other  monuments  of  that  kind  around  the  city  of 
Washington  before  we  authorize  such  legislation.  You  will 
recall  the  difficulty  we  had  over  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
when  we  had  a  similar  proposition  to  this,  simply  authoriz- 
ing the  location  of  a  memorial  somewhere  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  Is  clear  that  this  pro- 
vides for  the  location  to  be  approved  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  And  the  gentleman  realizes  that  the 
Kne  Arts  Commission  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  both 
approve  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.     I  understand  that  likewise  is  correct. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  would  not  disagree  with 
the  purpose  of  putting  John  Marshall  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  I  question  very  much  the  advisability 
or  the  necessity  of  moving  the  statue  from  its  present  loca- 
tion, where  it  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTEHl.  The  gentleman  will  agree  that  not 
1  percent  of  the  visitors  to  the  Capitol  ever  see  the  statue 
of  John  Marshall. 

Mr.  COSTEUXD.  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
contrary  is  quite  true,  and  If  he  passes  by  the  Capitol  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  example.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  will  see  as  many  pictures  being  taken  of  the  statue  of 
John  Marshall  at  its  present  location  as  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  itself. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  disagrees  with  my  observation, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Further,  I  do  not  see  any  location  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  which  this 
statue  might  be  placed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  would  accept  compe- 
tent architectttral  advice  on  that? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  either  as  one 
competent  to  Judge  the  finest  architectiu^  location,  or  to 
Judge  beauty,  but  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  a 
holy  horror  of  seeing  statues  poking  out  from  behind  every 
tree  in  the  Capitol  Grounds  every  time  you  go  for  a  walk 
In  the  Capitol  Grounds.  This  bill  provides  that  this  statue 
could  t)e  placed  anywhere  in  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  told  me  this  morning  that  his  Com- 
mission desires  to  place  the  John  Marshall  statue  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  smd  then  the  Com- 
mission desires  to  have  the  John  Q.  Ward  statue  of  Wash- 
ington placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol  from  which 
the  Marshall  statue  would  be  removed.  He  said  when  the 
Marshall  statue  was  ronoved,  it  would  leave  no  statue  on 
that  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  so  far  as  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission is  concerned,  it  definitely  wants  to  put  the  Marshall 
statue  on  the  grounds  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Whether  they 
can  get  the  consent  of  the  Court  to  do  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DRvxLopicxirT  or  rASM  tmxTS  on  pttbuc  lamss 
Mr.  OXX)NNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  return  to  Calendar  No.  398.  H.  R.  6372.  relating  to  the 
development  of  farm  units  on  public  lands  under  Federal 
reclamation  projects  with  funds  furnished  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  bin  MIO  be  substituted  for  the  House  bill,  with  an 
amendment  thereto. 


The  SPEAKER.   The  gen 
Imous  consent  to  return  to 
stitute  therefor  S.   2410, 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Cletk 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senat  s 
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leman  from  Montana  asks  unan- 

dalendar  398,  H.  R.  6372,  and  sub- 

vith  an  amendment.     Is   there 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  the  development  of  farm 
reclamation  projects,  the 
in  pursuance  of  cooperative 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
money  or  any  part  of  the 
prospective  settlers  by  the 
a  portion  of  the  capital  requl^d 
C  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
(2)  where  such  farm  units 
of  ftuds  macf.e  available  by 
require  an  eutryman  of  any 
contract  with  the  Farm 
of  such  improvements  thereon 


havE 
tlie 


Securijty 


t) 


Mr.    O'CONNOR.    Mr. 
amendment,  which  I  send 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

word  "that".  Insert  the  words 


will  report  the  Senate  bill, 
bill,  as  follows: 


(irder  to  further  cooperation  between 

the  Farm  Security  Administration 

^nlts  on  public  lands  under  Federal 

of  the  Interior  Is  authorized. 

a^eements  between  the  Secretary  of 

of  the  Interior,  (1)   to  consider  the 

made   available   to   settlers  or 

Security  Administration  as  all  or 

of  such  settlers  under  subsection 

December  5.  1924  (43  Stat.  702);  and 

beer  or  may  be  Improved  by  means 

Farm  Security  Administration,  to 

nuch  tinlt  to  enter  Into  a  mortgage 

Administration  to  repay  the  value 

before  an  entry  Is  allowed. 


and 


Seaetary 


n  oney 
Faim 


Speaker,    I 
the  desk. 


offer    the    following 


O'Connob:  Page  1.  line  3.  after  the 
"during  the  fiscal  year  1940." 

The  amendment  was  agiieed  to;  and  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thjrd  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  tio  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

A  House  bill.  H.  R.  6372,  v  as  laid  on  the  table. 


BtntEAU  OF  RECLAMATION  rOR  MZLEACE 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

r.  H.  R.  3391.  providing  payment 

Rei:lamation,  for  mileage  traveled  in 


Sp  eaker, 
311. 


Be   it   enacted,  etc^  That 


of  Reclamation  for  payments 
the  use.  during  the  period  of 


PAYMENT  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     Mr. 
to  return  to  Calendar  No. 
to  employees.  Bureau  of 
privately  owned  automobilefe. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  therj  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followi: 


the   Ck>mptroIler   General   is   hereby 


authorized  and  directed  to  cr^lt  disbursing  agents  of  the  Bureau 


made  as  mileage  reimbursement  for 
February  14.  1931.  to  AprU  30,  1932. 
of  privately  owned  motor  vel^icles,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
February  14.  1931  (46  Stat.  11H6),  which  payments  were  sxispended 

)to  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  April  30.  1932  (A)-41688).  In  those  cases  where  col- 
lections have  been  made  frofn  employees  pursuant  to  such  sus- 
pension and/or  disallowed,  rounds  are  authorized. 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Si 
ment  which  I  send  to  the 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike   out 
foUowlng:   "Provided,  hotoeve 
to  this  act  shaU  be  at  the  rat 


^aker,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
sk. 


the  period,  toeert  a  comma  and  the 
That  aU  payments  made  pursuant 
of  4  cents  per  mile." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passe<^  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GRAND   CANTON 


NATIONAL  MONX7XZNT 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Aria  ana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  Calendar  No.  417,  S.  6.  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  to  the 
public  domain,  vacate  the  proceedings  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  correct  an  amindment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frwn  Arizona  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  B.  6.  to  vacate  the  proceedings  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed,  and  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Ariona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followfe: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  IMuvoock  of  Arizona:  Page  3,  line  21 
strike  out  all  of  line  21  and  liisert  "(49  Stat.  1976)." 

The   SPEAKER.    The    luesUon  Is  on   agreeing   to   the 
1  amendment. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

COMMEMORATION    OF    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  VirRITING  OF  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176, 
providing  for  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  cele- 
bration to  be  held  at  Port  McHenry  on  September  14,  1939, 
in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentleman  explain  what  the  cost  of  this 
resolution  will  be? 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  14th  of  September 
of  this  year  at  Port  McHenry  in  Baltimore  we  are  celebrating 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-filth  anniversary  of  the  writing 
of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  tliat  Is  local  to  Baltimore  or  local  to  the 
great  Free  State  of  Maryland,  but  national  in  its  scope  and 
importance.  On  the  14th  of  September.  125  years  ago,  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  written  by  the  great  poet  and 
lawyer,  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  on  board 
a  British  sliip  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 
Standing  on  the  deck  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  seeing  our 
American  flag  waving  proudly  over  Fort  McHenry  during 
the  bombarding  of  that  fort,  he  was  inspired  to  write  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

"nils  resolution  calls  for  a  committee  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  two  Senators  from  Mary- 
land, three  Members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  three  Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  In  this  age  when  we  are  spending  so  much  time 
considering  legislation  in  connection  with,  and  talking  about, 
subversive  Influences  and  un-Americansm.  I  think  it  would 
be  particularly  unfortunate  if  a  single  voice  should  be  raised 
here  m  this  body  objecting  to  the  National  Government 
participating  in  this  ceremony  commemorating  the  writing 
of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  that  inspiring  anthem  which, 
when  played,  causes  all  Americans  to  arise  in  patriotic 
reverence. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost? 

Mr.  SASSCER.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Martin],  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
none  of  which  is  to  be  used  by  the  committee  for  compensa- 
tion or  personal  expenses  of  the  members.  I  may  add  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  appropriating  money,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  is  appropriating  money,  and  we  felt  it  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  our  National  Government  to 
participate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  What  committee  does 
this  come  from? 

Mr.  SASSCER.  From  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  with 
a  report  unanimously  recommending  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  azmiversary  of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  three 
"Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  SUte  of  Maryland, 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  he  appointed  by 
the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  cf  Representatives,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.    It  shaU  be  the 
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duty  of  such  commission  to  formulate  and  carry  oat  plan*  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at 
Fcrt  McHenry  on  September  14.  1939.  In  commemoration  of  such 
anniversary.  The  members  of  such  commission  shall  serve  vrlthout 
ocmpenaatlon  and  shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  their  number. 

Sbc.  2.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenduxires 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  Expenditures  of 
the  commission  shall  be  paid  upon  the  presentation  of  voucher* 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conmiisslon. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorired  to  t>e  appropriated  the  sum  of 
as.OOO  to  be  expended  by  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  Is  authorised  to  extend  invitations  to  for- 
eign governments  to  be  represented  by  their  accredited  diplomatic 
agents  at  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Port  McHenry  on  September 
14.  1939,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner:  Froi^idtd. 
That  no  appropriation  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
expenses  of  delegates  or  for  other  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  such  Invitation. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  I,  line  7.  after  the  word  "ccnnposed"  insert  "oC  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  MISSOURI   RIVER  AT  OK   VIAB.   RANDOLPH,   MO. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  Calendar  No.  462,  H.  R.  7262.  granting  the  ccmaent 
of  Congress  to  Frank  O.  Lowden.  James  E.  Gorman,  and 
Joseph  B.  Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co..  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 
near  Randolph.  Mo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri?  ; 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  why  these  trustees  are 
starting  to  construct  this  bridge  and  whether  it  means  to 
prolong  an  additional  5  years  their  trusteeship  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever upon  the  tenure  of  ofBce  of  those  trustees.  All  this  bill 
does  is  to  grant  the  railroad  the  right  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  river  near  Kansas  City.  It  will  mean  that  atxnit 
600  men  will  have  employment  there,  paid  for  out  of  private 
funds,  and  not  one  cent  of  Government  money  going  into  It. 
That  is  all  it  means,  that  the  railroad  has  the  right  to  build 
the  bridge  across  the  river.  The  War  Department,  the 
Department  of  Public  Roads,  and  everybody  has  consented 
to  it.  It  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  tenure  of 
office  of  these  trustees. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  ask  the  usual  question  that  Is  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  where  will 
these  trustees  of  the  railroad  get  the  money  to  build  this 
bridge? 
Mr.  BELL.  They  have  the  money  and  are  ready  to  spend  It. 
Mr.  SABATH.  Why  do  they  not  give  up  the  trusteeship  and 
turn  the  railroad  over  to  the  bondholders  and  stockholders 
that  own  the  railroad  if  the  money  is  forthcoming?  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  cannot  explain  that.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  their  trusteeship  except  that  I  would  like  to 
have  this  bridge  in  order  to  give  employment  to  a  lot  of 
good  men  down  in  my  district  and  help  keep  them  off 
of  relief. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  am  not  opposed  to  reemploying  500  men. 
I  will  be  only  delighted  if  they  will  find  employment,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  gentleman's  constituents 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  any  of  this  work  while  it  is 
under  the  trusteeship  of  these  three  Republicans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  la  hereby 
granted  to  Prank  O.  Lowden.  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B. 
Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
^  Pacific  Railway  Co..  their  successors  and  assigns,  to  construct, 
^^ualntaln.  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  and  approaches  thereto 
across  the  Missouri  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests  of 
navigation,  at  or  near  Randolph,  Mo.,  near  river  mile  370.  as 
located  by  the  Secretary  of  War  In  accordance  with  the  previsions 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters."  approved  March  23,  1908.  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  mortgage.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this 
act  Is  hereby  granted  to  Prank  O.  Lowden.  James  E.  Gorman, 
and  Joseph  B.  Fleming,  triistees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  their  successors  and  assigns. 
and  any  corporation  to  which,  or  any  person  to  whom,  such 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  may  be  sold,  assigned,  or  trans- 
ferred. In  whole  or  In  part,  or  who  shall  acquire  the  same  by 
mortgage,  foreclosure,  or  otherwise.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  same  as  fully  as  though  conferred  herein  directly  upon 
•uch  corporation  or  person. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  NORTON  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  proper  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  may  save  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Chair  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2900)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  28, 
1937.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  38.  1937  (50  Stat.  319).  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  which  reads  "Provided.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  3  years  after  July  1, 
1937.  and  no  longer"  and  that  a  period  be  substituted  for  the 
colon  Immediately  preceding  this  proviso. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  said  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
••$10,000"  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "»12.000." 

Gsc.  3.  Section  5  of  said  act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"without  regard  to  dvll-servlce  laws  and  regulations"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in  accordance  with  the 
clvU-servlce  laws  and  regulations  made  thereunder  and  their  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923.  as  amended;  Proinded.  That  employees  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  at  least 
6  months  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  and  who  do  not 
have  a  competitive  classified  cIvU-servlce  status  appropriate  for 
the  positions  to  be  occupied,  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  such  a 
status  (1)  upon  recommendation  by  the  Director  of  the  corps 
and  certification  by  him  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  such 
persons  have  rendered  satisfactory  service  in  said  corps  for  not 
less  than  6  months  and  (2)  upon  passing  a  suitable  noncompeti- 
tive examination  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  said  examination 
to  be  given  within  a  period  of  10  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  tills  act.  and  those  employees  who  do  not  receive  an  eligible 
rating  as  the  result  of  said  examinations  shall  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  not  later  than  2  years  sut)sequent  to  the  date  the 
Director  Is  notified  of  their  failure  to  receive  an  eligible  rating: 
Provided  further.  That  no  employee  otherwise  qualifying  shall  be 
dismissed  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  age  provisions  which 
would  normally  apply  on  a  competitive  examination:  Provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  Re- 
serve officers  on  active  duty  with  the  corp>s.  enroUees  of  the  corps, 
or  unskilled  laborers:  And  provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
,  any  contrary  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act.  the  emplojrment  of 
Indians  shall  be  In  accordance  with  section  12  of  the  act  of  June 
18.  1934   (48  Stat.  984). 

Skc.  4.  Secuon  13  of  said  act  is  amended  by  substituting  a 
colon  for  a  period  after  the  last  word  In  the  section  and  inserting 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  Director  may  designate  an 
appropriate  official  seal  for  the  corpe  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed  and  which  shall  be  preeerred  in  the  custody  of  tlie 
Director." 

Sac.  5.  This  act  shall  be  immediately  effective. 


With  the  following  committee 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
the  following: 

"That  section  1  of  the  act 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
(50  Stat.  319),  as  amended,  is 
proviso  the  words  'for  the  _ 
longer'  and  inserting  In  lieu 

"Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  said 
for  a  period  after  the  last  wor^ 


peri  >d 


lowing:   'Proiidcd, jThat  the 
official  seal  for  the /Dorps,  whic^i 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  cus 
"Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be 


Amendment  offered  by  Mrs 
word  "longer",  strike  out 
1943." 


The  amendment  to  the 

The  committee 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time, 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


July  31 


amendment: 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


dntltled  'An  act  to  establish  a  Civilian 
1  her  pxxrposes,'  approved  Jvine  28.  1937 
I  imended  by  striking  out  of  the  second 
.jKl  of  3  years  after  July  1.  1937,  and  no 
thereof  the  words  "until  July  1.  1945.' 
Is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon 
m  the  section  and  Inserting  the  lol- 
I  irector  may  designate  an  appropriate 
shall  be  Judicially  noUced  and  which 
of  the  Director.' 
edlately  effective." 


tcdy 


in  me 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  followfe: 


Norton:  On  page  3,  line  23,  after  the 
\i4tU  July  1,  1945"  and  Insert  "July  1. 


ccknmittee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


fce 


a:  id 


BON:  SEVILLE  DAM 

The  Ct  air  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


The  SPEAKER. 
Texas  (Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr 
for  the  immediate  considdration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7270)  to 
amend  the  Bonneville  Project  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titlei  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speakea,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Bonneville  Act  of  a  few  years  ago 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  administrator.  One  was 
appointed.  He  has  since  iied.  The  pending  bill  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  original  j  act  and  provides  for  an  assistant 

leer  in  addition, 
to  have  an  administrator  and  an 


o;  ihi 
tolm 


is  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
e  of  the  Bonneville  Dam? 
e  extension  lines.    It  has  nothing 


administrator  and  an  eng| 

Mr.  RICH.    We  are  no\ 
assistant  administrator? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That 

Mr.  RICH.    Just  in  chai 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No; 
to  do  with  the  dam. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  seems  to^me  we  are  putting  in  assistant  ad- 
ministrators not  only  in  dabinet  ofiBces  but  in  all  other  Gov- 
ernment organizations.  ]  t  seems  to  me  it  is  time  we  tried 
to  eliminate  some  of  these  extra  employees  instead  of  creating 
new  positions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  \  gree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
general  proposition,  but  I  hink  this  is  more  urgent  than  some 
of  the  others.  I 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  let  tl  lis  one  go  through  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  try  to  fut  out  some  that  are  not  so  im- 
portant? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  \«All  endeavor  to  cut  out  all  I  can. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  gentleman  uses  his  good 
offices  to  that  effect  we  qsuld  eliminate  a  lot  of  these  extra 
employees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  can  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  a  i  ood  many  of  them. 

Mr.  RICH.  Let  us  see  phat  we  get  some  action  on  cutting 
out  some  of  these  jobs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Action  2  (a)  of  chapter  720  of  the  act 

first  session   (50  Stat.  731,  732).  la 

after  the  second  sentence  ending  "in 

project.",   the   following   sentence: 

shall  also  appoint,  without  regard  to 

A^lstant  Administrator,  chief  engineer. 

fix  the  compensation  of  each  at  not 

The  Assistant  Administrator  shall 

the  powers  of  the  Administrator, 

or  sickness  of  the  Administrator,  until 


That 


Be  it  enacted,  etc. 
of  the  Seventy-fifth 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
the   vicinity   of   the   Bonnes  ille 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  civil -service  laws,  an 
and  general  counsel,  and 
exceeding  $9,000  per  annual 
perform  the  duties  and 
In  the  event  of  the  absence 
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such  abMnce  or  sickness  shall  ceaae.  and.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Administrator  until  a  successor  Is  appointed." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  «ald  chapter  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentences: 
••The  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  BcnnevlUe  project  is  hereby 
constituted  an  office  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  shall 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. All  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville project  under  this  act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and.  subject  to  his  supervision  and  direction,  by  the 
Administrator  and  other  personnel  of  the  project." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  (b)  of  the  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  and  figures  "January  1.  1941"  wherever 
they  occur  therein  and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
and  figures  "January  1,  1M2." 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  after  the  word  "administrator".  Insert  "and  a." 
On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  the  words  "and  general  counsel." 
On  page  2.  Une  2,  strike  out  "$9,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,500." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

RTVra   AND  HARBOR  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7411) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  explain 
thebiU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  has  been 
sidetracked  In  the  Senate.  Senator  BAiLrr  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  similar  to  the  pending  bill,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  House.  It  provides  for  the 
clarification  of  some  of  the  matters  that  were  embraced  in 
the  other  bill,  but  does  not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  except  nominal  sums  for  prelimi- 
nary examinations. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Gladly. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  this  bill  cannot  become 
a  law  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Bailet  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  That  committee  met  and  discussed  It  and  came 
to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  they  did  not  want  to  pass 
that  bill  because  it  eliminated,  so  to  speak,  a  large  number 
of  projects  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    So  this  bill  was  reported  out.    I  am  not 
going  to  object,  but  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  if  this  bill 
passes  the  House  It  will  not  pass  the  other  body  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  bill  has  not  been  opposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate.  The  original  river 
and  harbor  bill  was  postponed  until  January  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  But  I  understand  that  this  very  proposi- 
tion was  taken  up  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Senator  Bailey,  and  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the 
-  entire  matter  should  go  over  until  January.  So  if  this  bill 
passed  it  would  simply  be  held  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  Information  Is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  how  we  are  going  to 
have  a  number  of  surveys  made  that  will  not  cost  anything? 
I  have  never  seen  the  Government  make  a  survey  that  did 
not  cost  something. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    These  are  preliminary  surveys. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  time  being  I  shall 
object,  until  we  can  see  what  the  Senate  committee  does 
about  it.  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  Mil  Cfught 
to  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  at  this  time;  therefore  I  object 
for  the  time  being. 

ewcotjraging  travel  ih  the  urxted  states 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6884)  to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Siseaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill 
to  promote  and  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States  by 
people  from  foreign  coimtries  and  has  been  unanimously 
reported  by  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  By  legislation  in  193S  the  National 
Park  Service  was  authorized  to  engage  In  certain  of  these 
activities  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation regarding  our  national  parks  and  to  encourage 
travel  to  them.  It  is  desired  to  expand  that  service  to 
take  in  all  places  and  points  of  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Every  country  on  the  continent  but  the  United 
States  has  what  is  known  as  a  travel  bureau.  These  coim- 
tries held  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  in  April.  21  Ameri- 
can cotmtries  being  officially  represented  by  travel  bureaus, 
and  the  United  States  was  the  only  country  that  was 
not  officially  represented  there. 

under  tills  bill  the  National  Park  Service  will  oollect, 
publish,  and  disseminate  information  with  respect  to  places 
of  interest,  routes,  transportation  facilities,  accommoda- 
tions, and  other  matters  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  travel  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
States.  The  Service  may  prepare  graphic  materials  in 
foreign  languages  and  encourage  the  use  of  American 
registered  ships  and  planes.  The  existing  facilities  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  foreign  coimtries  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  this  material. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  balance  of  travel  against 
this  country  is  between  four  and  five  himdred  million  dol- 
lars a  jrear.  Ihat  Is,  Americans  going  from  this  country  to 
other  countries  spend  four  to  five  hundred  million  dollars 
more  every  year  as  compared  with  the  tourists  and  visitors 
from  those  countries  to  the  United  States,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  country  in  the  world  equals  this  In  its  great 
natural  attractions. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  Just  said  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  possible  to  name  50  spots  in  our  Rocky  Mountains 
which  are  worth  traveling  around  the  earth  to  see.  Mere 
than  one  portion  of  the  whole  western  highlands  surpass 
anything  that  can  be  found  in  Switzerland.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  chambers  of  wmimerce  and 
civic  bodies  endorsing  this  legislation,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  It  will  be  enacted  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  for  his  contribution,  and  I  may  add  that  similar 
interest  has  been  displayed  in  this  legislation  by  such  bodies 
all  over  the  United  States. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  originally  Involved  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  bureau.  Thanks  to  the  carpenter  work 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  WADSwoaTH],  the  bureau  part  of  it  was  amputated 
fiom  the  bill  and  this  bill  merely  means  an  expansion  In 
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the  National  Park  Service,  plus  an  advisory  committee  of 
six  to  represent  the  Departments  of  State.  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but  desig- 
nated by  the  departments,  and  not  to  exceed  six  additional 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
representative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing transportation  and  accommodation  agencies.  These 
gentleman  will  not  draw  any  salary,  although  if  called  for 
an  annual  conference  to  Washington  they  would  receive 
their  expenses  for  coming  here  to  confer. 
Mr.  RICH.  Will  the  gentleman  shield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Every  State  now  has  an  organization  within 
the  State  that  advertises  that  particular  State  and  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  roads,  trails,  and  parks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  About  40  of  them  have,  but 
there  is  no  coordination  between  the  States.  The  hotels, 
the  transportation  lines,  and  various  civic  bodies  are  Inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  It  is  felt  it  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  United  States  to  have  these  activities  coordinated 
and  directed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  National  Park  Service  now  is  advertising 
all  the  parks  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  That  is  limited  to  parks,  but 
we  have  a  lot  of  things  in  the  United  States  that  are  not 
national  parks,  which  are  well  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  RICH.  Every  railroad  in  the  country  has  its  travel 
bureau  that  does  a  lot  of  advertising. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  But  the  gentleman  can  see 
that  the  more  of  them  he  mentions  the  greater  is  the  need 
of  coordination  between  them. 

Mr.  RICH.  Where  are  you  going  to  do  this  advertising — 
In  America?  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to 
operate  it? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  We  are  going  to  do  it  In 
America  and  in  foreign  coimtries  both. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  organization  that  was  set  up,  which  was 
cut  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  would  cost  how 
much?  In  other  words,  what  is  it  going  to  cost  to  do  this 
advertising  of  America  when  we  already  have  all  these  bu- 
reaus and  organizations  now  advertising  America.  Ameri- 
can parks,  and  American  scenery? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  may  say  that  the  National 
Park  Service  is  now  spending  about  $70,000  a  year  on  the 
activities  that  were  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1935.  This  will  cost  about  $30,000  a  year  more,  and  will 
perform  a  vastly  greater  and  more  effective  service,  and 
will  include  many  places  of  great  interest  that  are  not 
within  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  to  the  fact  that 
every  nation  or  nearly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
advertises  its  attractions  and  its  beauties.  They  do  this  by 
governmental  action.  For  example,  the  Crovernment  at  Ot- 
tawa. Canada,  appropriates  $300,000  a  year  to  attract  tour- 
ists to  Canada  and  the  simi  of  $280,000,000  was  spent  by 
American  tourists  in  Canada  last  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
centralization  or  coordination  is  to  put  the  proper  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  our  embassies  and  our  legations  in 
foreign  countries,  so  that  the  foreigner  who  may  be  con- 
templating taking  a  vacation  tour  may  be  attracted  to  the 
United  States.  This  material  has  to  be  translated  into  his 
language.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Park  Service  to  arrange 
the  translating  and  coordination  of  all  this  Information. 
Most  of  it  will  come  from  the  States  to  this  organization  in 
Washington.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  spends 
$200,000  a  year  on  this  very  thing.  Other  States  do  like- 
wise. 
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Mr.  RICH.  The  point 
that  the  State  of  New 
of  New  Mexico,  the  State 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  large  amount  of  money 
work  that  is  being  done  b 
cost,  and  where  are  you 

Mr.  WADSWORTH. 
tleman  is  mistaken.    It  Is 
and  make  it  available,  not 
States,  but  to  Europe  and 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado 
that  there  are  57  countries 
country  working  to  get  oui 
to  their  countries,  but  we 
bring  any  of  the  tourist 
that  we  are  practically 
national  tourist  travel. 

Mr.  RICH.     Five  hundred 
the  gentleman  know  that 
this  last  year  and  you  wil 
year;  yet  you  come  in  here 
eating  the  work  that  we 
to  me  it  is  about  time  you 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado 
of  those  hundreds  of  milliqns 
at  an  added  cost  of  only 

Mr.  Speaker,   the   follo\^ing 
summarizes   the   existing 
travel  to  this  country  and 
While  the  letter  was  writtfen 
predecessor  of  the  pending 
made  is  the  elimination  o 
ing  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ice.  as  I  stated  earlier  in 
Secretary  reads  as  follows 
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make  in  reference  to  this  bill  Is 

is  spending  $200,000,  the  State 

of  Colorado,  the  State  of  Maine, 

and  all  these  States  are  spending 

We  are  going  to  duplicate  the 

those  States.    We  duplicate  the 

( oing  to  get  the  money? 

at  all.    That  is  where  the  gen- 
to  gather  in  all  that  information 
only  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
South  America. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 

hat  have  over  350  agencies  in  this 

people  and  their  money  to  come 

have  no  organization  seeking  to 

trade  here.    The  consequence  is 

000,000  in  the  red  annually  on 
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million  dollars  in  the  red?    Does 

you  went  $3,500,000,000  in  the  red 

go  $4,500,000,000  in  the  red  this 

with  bill  after  bUl  after  bill  dupU- 

doing  in  this  covmtry.    It  seems 

stopped  it. 

No;  we  are  going  to  get  some 
of  dollars  back,  under  this  bill, 
,000. 

letter   from   Secretary  Ickes 
situation   with  regard   to   foreign 
the  great  need  for  this  legislation, 
with  regard  to  H.  R.  5412.  the 
bill,  the  only  material  change 
a  separate  bvireau,  and  the  vest- 
activity  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
my  remarks.    The  letter  of  the 
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Hon.  John  A.  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Mr  Deak  Congressman 
and  wlthm  the  United  States 
recently,  would  establish  for 
vanced  nation  In  the  world 

While  the  Department  of 
that  was  the  natural 
lacks  the  coordinating 
tlon  of  such   an   agency. 
H.  R.  6412.  If  enacted,  would 

The  measure  now  before 
expansion  of  the  activities 
velopment   of   a   great 
adverse  travel  trade  balance 
tide  of  travel  out  of  the 
Canada,  and,  more  recently. 
Increased  enormously  during 
realize  this,  and,  through 
bureaus,  have  sought 
this  lucrative  business  as  the; 
been  backward  In  this  res 

We  had  recently  a  graphl; 
regard  the  work  of  their  trii 
American  Travel  Congress 
delegates  of  the  United  Stated 
20  other  American  republics 
these  nations  and  the 
Ushed  oflQcial  travel  bureaus 
reporting    an    officially 
others  are  keenly  alive  to 
national  Industry  yielding 
A  partlcvilarly  striking 
appropriates   around    $300 
the  Canadian  Travel  Bureai  i 
tional  activities  of  this 
cans  visit   Canada  each 
than  $280,000,000.     Canada 
and  while  its  scenic  areas 
are  not  comparable  to  our 
It  seems  unquestionable 
acting  alone,  will  always  fal, 
of  them  have  their  own 
but  not  unnaturally  these 
facilities  and   attractions, 
•ynchronizes.  coordinates 
and  private  agencies.    The 


■^Hi  Secretart  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  June  13.  1939. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

The  bUl  to  encourage  travel  to 
concerning  which  I  telephoned  you 
)ur  Government  what  every  other  ad- 
has. 
Interior  administers  a  travel  bureau 
outgrcfwth  of  the  National  Park  Service,  it 
functi()n  that  is  essential  to  the  ftiU  utUlza- 
proposed   legislation.   emtxxUed   In 
remedy  this  deficiency. 
1  he  Congress  would  permit  the  broad 
the  Government  In  the  further  de- 
The   United    States    now   has   an 
excess  of  $500,000,000  annually.    The 
United  States,  particularly  through  Europe, 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,   has 
the  last  few  decades.     Other  nations 
tlleir  ovim  nationally  established  travel 
systen^tically  to  attract  as  large  a  share  of 
can  contrive.     We  alone  seem  to  have 
spe^. 

Instance  of  how  other  governments 

vel  bureaus.     This  was  at  the  Inter- 

re<^ntly  held  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 

met  the  travel  representatives  of  the 

I  md  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Each  of 

Commonwealth  has  already  e8tat>- 

Our  country  was  the  only  one  not 

travel    agency.     Apparently    aU 

1  he  development  of  travel   as   a  gl^t 

consistently  increasing  revenues. 

instance  Is  furnished  by  Canada,  which 

annvially    for   the    maintenance    of 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  promo- 

an   average  of   17.000.000  Amerl- 

and   si>end   in  the  Dominion   more 

Ls  a  nation  of  only  12.000,000  people. 

beautiful,  their  extent  and  diversity 
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t|iat  to  leave  this  subject  to  the  States. 

badly  short  of  the  need.     A  number 

trailel  agencies,  supported  by  State  funds. 

devote  themselves  to  their  own  local 

There   Is   no   agency   at   present   that 

cooperates  with  these  various  States 

olsject  of  this  proposed  legislation  U  not 
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to  svibstltute  for  these  existing  agencies  but  to  cooperate  with  and 
extend  their  useful  functions  by  making  them  universally  avail- 
able to  the  traveling  public.  The  argument  for  exploiting  the 
travel  resources  of  any  cne  of  the  States  applies,  with  cumulatively 
greater  force,  to  the  present  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
official  Federal  bureau  that  would  act  not  only  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  between  the  States  bi:t  as  the  principal  ooordinat- 
InR  apency  for  asaembltng  and  spreading  Infommtion  of  our  travel 
resources  as  a  whole  Nation. 

The  legislation  to  Implement  all  this  Is  Inherent  in  the  present 
bill.  H.  R.  5412,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  It  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  only  $100,000  for  the  first  year  of  operation.  The 
nucleus  of  organization  necessary  already  exists  and  is  function- 
ing efficiently.  The  whole  project  is  practical  and  realistic.  Tor 
an  appropriation  far  less  than  that  of  many  smaUer  governments, 
it  promises  rich,  realizable  returns.  It  is  sound  economics  to  give 
to  our  travel  industry  the  full  encotiragemeat  and  assistance  oL 
our  Government. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  approved  by  the  President, 
the  Budget,  the  State.  Agriculture,  and  Interior  Departments,  by 
the  Maritime  Oommlssion^and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority.  It 
has  a  favorable  report  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 

This  legislation  also  has  p.pproval  of  many  local,  private,  as  well 
as  State  groups,  interested  In  travel  development.  We  have  spent 
much  for  the  development  of  our  commerce.  Under  the  methods 
proposed  by  this  bUl.  we  can.  Judging  by  the  results  obtained  by 
other  nation?,  reap  large  dividends  from  this  moderate  investment 
in  travel  advancement. 
Slncerelv  yours, 

Harold  L.  Icxxs, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr.  Martim]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  develop  travel  within  the  United  States.  Its  Terri- 
tcrlss  and  possessions,  providing  such  activities  do  not  compete 
with  the  activities  of  private  agencies:  and  to  administer  all  exist- 
ing travel -promotion  functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  such  Service. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  tourist,  travel, 
and  other  agencies  in  the  display  of  exhibits,  and  in  the  collection, 
publication,  and  dissemination  of  information  with  respect  to 
places  of  interest,  routes,  transportation  facilities,  accommodations, 
and  such  other  matters  as  he  deems  advisable  and  advantageous 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  promoting,  or  developing  such 
travel.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the  preparation  of 
graphic  materials  in  foreign  languages,  designed  to  call  attention 
to  the  attractions  and  places  of  Interest  In  the  United  States  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  American  registered  ships  and  planes. 
The  existing  facilities  of  the  United  States  Government  In  foreign 
countries  are  berekiy  authorized  to  assist  In  the  distribution  of  this 
material.  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  private 
publishers  for  such  printing  and  binding  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  charges  for  any  publications  made  available  to 
the  public  pursuant  to  this  act;  and  any  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  publications  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  contributed  funds 
shall  continue  to  be  available  for  printing  and  binding  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  create  an 
advisory  committee  to  consist  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
as  may  be  tleslgnated  by  such  Departments  or  agencies,  respectively, 
and  such  additional  members,  representatives  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Nation,  including  transportation  and  accommodations  agen- 
cies, not  to  exceed  six  members,  to  t>e  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  serve  at  his  pleasure.  Meetings  of  the  Board 
shall  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  concerning  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as  members,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  such  necessary  travel  and 
other  expenses  In  connection  with  their  attendance  at  Board  meet- 
ings as  may  be  authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

toe.  4.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions  and  duties  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized— 

(a)  To  prescribe,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  accept  contrlbuttons  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and 

(b)  To  employ  without  regard  to  the  clvU-servlce  laws,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  one  special 
assistant  and  not  to  exceed  five  artists  and  Illustrators. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authcrized  to  be  appropriated  annually  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  a,  line  32.  following  "merce"  and  after  the  ocmma  inaert 
"the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission." 


Page  8.  line  «.  strike  out  "BoRrd"  and  Insert  "committee." 
Page  3,  Hue  10,  strike  out  "Board"  and  Insert  "commlttae."* 
Page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  "Board"  and  Insert  "committee." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider «'as  laid  on  the  table.  i 

DEVILS  DrN  SPRINGS,  DECATOT  COTTKTT,  GA. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
turn to  Calendar  No.  455  on  the  Consent  Calendar  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4040)  declaring  Devils  Den  Springs,  In  Decatur  Coimty, 
Ga..  to  be  ncnnavigable  for  Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  requept  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  have  an  explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  concerns  a  stream  that 
rises  in  a  spring  near  the  tanks  of  the  Flint  River.  The 
entire  body  of  water  is  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  this 
Capitol.  Where  the  spring  runs  into  the  Flint  River  the 
stream  Is  about  8  to  10  feet  wide,  or  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
it.  It  is  not  deep  enough  to  accommodate  an  ordinary  skiff 
that  carries  the  usual  kicker.  I  have  been  there  many  times, 
and  In  order  to  get  In  we  ordinarily  have  to  push  our  little 
flatboat  into  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  The  stream  runs 
back  in  the  forest  and  winds  aroxmd  for  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  but  altogether  the  entire  body  of  water  is 
not  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  ground  on  which  this 
Capitol  rests.  The  stream  could  not  be  navigable  in  the 
sense  that  the  word  is  imderstood  for  any  purpoee  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  the  fishing  good  in  that  creek? 

Mr.  COX.    Yes;  it  is  good. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  What  is  the  object  of  having 
an  act  of  Congress  to  declare  the  stream  nonnavigable? 
Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  COX.  That  is  to  keep  out  people,  very  frankly,  who 
come  In  from  many  miles  away  and  bring  their  little  boats  in 
there  and  dynamite  the  stream  and  destroy  the  fish.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  persons  out.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  or  wUl  be  made  for  anybody  in  the 
nelghlwrhood  wishing  to  flsh  In  the  stream  to  enjoy  that 
privilege.  The  man  who  owns  it  has  no  purpose  In  the  world 
of  densring  the  public  the  pleasure  of  using  the  stream  for 
fishing  purposes,  and  this  bill  is  to  protect  it  against  those 
persons  who  come  In  in  the  nighttime  and  dynamite  the 
waters;  and  that  is  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CITY    or   VtOMX.    B. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6446)  amend- 
ing section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorise  the 
city  of  Pierre,  8.  Dak.,  to  construct,  equip,  maintain,  and 
operate  on  Farm  Island,  S.  Dak.,  certain  amusement  and 
recreational  facilities;  to  charge  for  the  use  thereof;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  this  a  bill  that  was  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  for  consideration? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Yes.  Mr.  Speaker;  it  was  Calendar  No.  471. 

The  SPEAKER.  Was  it  eligible  for  call  on  the  calendar 
today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     No. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 

bill. 

The  CTerk  read  the  Ulle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  SCHUIjTE.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

MESSAGE  FHOM  THE   PRESTDEKT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
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of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the  House  that  on  the 
foUowlng  dates  the  President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  27,  1939: 

H.  R.  161.  An  act  to  amend  section  73  of  the  HawaUan 
Organic  Act.  approved  April  30.  1900.  as  amended; 

H.  R.  2413.  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  Ketchikan.  Alaska; 

H.  R.  2903.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Virginia  Guthrie,  Jake 
C.  Aaron,  and  Thomas  W.  Carter,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  3796.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  of  restrictions  on 
lands  of  the  Quapaw  Indians,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

H.  R.  4646.  An  act  to  provide  means  by  which  certain 
Filipinos  can  emigrate  from  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  4762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WilUam  S.  Huntley;  and 

H.  R.  6870.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts a  retrocession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  Memorial  Bridge,  bridging  Watershops 
Pond  of  the  Springfield  Armory  Military  Reservation  in 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

On  July  28.  1939  (9:45  a.  m..  E.  S.  T.) : 

H.  R.  5407.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 

Private  Calendar 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUI  ccimt.  [After  counting.] 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

GDYNIA   AMERICA   LINE,   INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  H.  R.  3087.  for  the  relief  of  Gdynia  America  Line, 
Inc..  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

FRANCISCO   R.   ACOSTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3477,  for  the  reUef  of 
Prancisco  R.  Acosta. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Prancisco  R.  Acosta, 
master  aergeant.  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  the 
sum  of  $1,060.95.  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  loss  of  personal  property  in  a  fire  which 
occurred  In  quarters  No.  52-B.  hospital  steward's  quarters,  Fort 
Sheridan,  lU.,  on  November  4,  1936. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  7.  strike  out  the  figures  *$1. 060.95"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•*$82a:*5' 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  'Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
~  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

MARUO  M'MILLAN  WILLIAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3927.  for  the  relief  of 
Marijo  McMillan  Williams. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Marijo  McMillan  WUllama,  an  employee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering.  Department  of  the  Navy,  Is  hereby 
released  from  any  liability  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  being 
carried  on  the  pay  roll  in  two  positions,  that  of  poetmaster  at 
Sycamore  Ga  ,  and  as  a  clerk  In  the  Macon.  Ga.,  post  office  during 
the  period  August  24.  1924,  to  March  31.  1925.    The  Acting  Comp- 


troller General  of  the  United 
$868.01  Is  due  the  United 
Williams  under  the  statute 
one  salary. 

Sic.  2.  That  the  Secretary 
directed  to  refund  to  Marijo 
shall  have  refunded  to  the 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby 
out  of  any  money  In  the 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 


States  has  certified  that  the  sum  of 
Slates  from  the  said  Marljo  McMillan 
r  latlng  to  the  receiving  of  more  than 


)f  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  la  hereby. 
McMillan  Williams  any  amount  she 
nlted  SUtes  prior  to  the  passage  cf 

authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  be  paid 

Trej  3ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 

;arry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time, 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


lie  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
atd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


The  Clerk  called  the  ne 
Mary  Fortune. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mi 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recominit 


MA(Y  FORTTTNE 

t  bill,  H.  R.  4027,  for  the  relief  of 


W.  C.  AllD  J.%MES  LATANE 

neit  bill,  H.  R.  4115,  for  the  relief  of 


-,   The  Clerk  called  the 
W.  C.  and  James  Latane. 
There  being  no  objection^  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be,  and  he 

to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 

to  W.  C.  Latane  and  James 

.  Va.,  the  sum  of  $2,267.50,  due  the 

Latane  because  of  the  loss  of  cattle 

1937  from  arsenic  poisoning  as  a 

operations  at  George  Washington 

m  September  1937. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thfc 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  din  cted 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appr  ^prlated 
Latane,  of  Westmoreland  Cou  aty 
said  W.  C.  Latane  and  Jame  \ 
and  horses  by  death  In  Novel  nber 
result  of  Japanese  beetle  cor  trol 
Birthplace  National  Monimieit 


With  the  following  comnittee  amendments: 


Line  7,   after   the  figures 
W.  C.  Latane  and  James  Lat 
Willie  Johnson,  of 
In  full  settlement  of  all 

Line   11,  after  the  word 
Virginia." 

At   the    end    of   the    bill 
amount  appropriated   In 
shall  b3  paid  or  delivered  t< 
on  account  of  services  rend 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful 
startling.     Any  person  violat|lng 
deemed  guilty  of  a 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not 


•$2,267.50",   strike  out   "due  the   said 
ne"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  to 
Westmorland  Cotmty,  Va..  the  sum  of  $387.50. 
clairfis  against  the  United  States." 

Monxunent".   Insert  "in  the  State  of 


mlsdemo  mor 


The  committee  amenditents 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 

was  read  the  third  time. 

sider  was  laid  on  the  tab 
The  title  was  amended 

of  W.  C.  and  James  Lat4ne 


The  Clerk  called  the 
Warren  Zimmerman. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.     Mr. 

There  being  no  further 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
is  hereby,  authorized  and 
Treasury  not  otherwise  a 
sum  of  $877.09,  In  full 
the  failure  of  the 
Kans..  to  handle  mail 
with  the  understanding  an<  I 


postmas'  er 


With  the  following  cotunittee  amendments 


tils 


Line  6.  after  the  name  " 

Line  6,  after  the  word 
the  United  States." 

At  the   end   of   the   bill 
amount  appropriated  in 
shall  be  F«id  or  delivered 
on  account  cf  services  rendered 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful 
standing.     Any  person  vioU  ting 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdemf  anor 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not 


The  committee 

The  bill  was  ordered  tc 
was  read  the  third  time, 
sider  was  laid  on  the  taf  le 


July  31 


HALLECK  oojected;  and,  under 
ted  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Claims. 


this 


deed 


kdd   "Provided,   That    no   part   of   the 

act   m  excess  of   10  percent  thereof 

or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 

in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 

any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 

and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 

$1,000." 


ex( ceding 


were  agreed  to. 
)e  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
ind  passed,  and  a  ^notion  to  recon- 
e. 

so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
and  Willie  Johnson." 


WAR]  EN    ZIMMERMAN 

n^xt  biU,  H.  R.  4126,  for  the  reLef  of 


Speaker,  I  object. 

objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


tie 


Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  be,  and  he 

directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 

p]  roprlated,  to  Warren  Zimmerman  the 

for  losses  sustained  because  of 

and  postal  employees  at  Lawrence. 

dep<^ited  in  that  post  office  In  accordance 

agreement  made  with  this  patron. 


sett  lement 


Zl  tnmerman".  Insert  'of  Lawrence,  Kans." 
•«  ttlement".  insert  "of  all  claims  against 


add   "Provided,   That   no   part   of   the 

act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 

or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 

In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 

any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 

and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 

exceeding  $1,000." 


amendpients  were  agreed  to. 

be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
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CUSTAV    SCHMIDT 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl,  H.  R.  4292,  for  the  relief  of 
Gustav  Schmidt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  In  full  settlement  against  the 
Government,  the  sum  of  $7,633.50  to  Gustav  Schmidt,  of  South 
Bf.n  Prancisco,  Calif.,  on  account  of  Injuries  sustained  on  July  24, 
1926.  when  struck  by  a  United  States  Army  touring  car. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  5,  after  the  word  "settlement",  insert  "of  all  claims." 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "Government"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States." 

Line  6.  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$7,633.80-  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,500." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
g\illty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  s^^n  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

FRANCIS  A.  LXm 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4554.  for  the  relief  of 
Francis  A.  Leete. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  authOT- 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay  to  Francis  A.  Leete,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $4,000,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States  arising  from 
personal  Injuries  stistalned  by  him  when  he  was  struck  by  a  Govern- 
ment ambiilance.  operated  In  connection  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  on  Elvcrdale  Street  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
January  36.  1835:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  thU  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  4.  after  the  name  "Leete",  Insert  "and  Sarah  l«ete,  of  North- 
vlUe.  Fulton  County,  N.  Y." 

Line  6,  change  the  word  "sxim"  to  "svmM."  ^  .     __  .     .. 

Une  5  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$4,000"  and  iMert  to  Ueu 
thereof  "$2,300  and  $1,000.  respecUvely."  _.  .     ,.       ,.».  , 

Line  6.  strike  out  the  words  "his  claim"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•their  claims," 

Line  7.  strike  out  the  words  "by  him. 

Line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "he"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
car  in  which  they  were  riding." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Francis  A.  Leete  and  Mrs.  Sarah  I^ete." 

LETTIB  LEVERETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4608)  for  the  relief  of 
Let  tie  Leverett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ixsttle  Leverett.  of 
Elgin  Okla.  the  widow  and  legal  representative  of  the  late  Silas 
Leverett  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  ftill  setUement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  death  of  SUas  Leverett,  on 
August  22  1930.  while  engaged  In  fighting  fire  on  the  Ftjrt  SiU 
MlllUry  Reservation.  Okla..  in  obedience  to.  and  under  thesuper- 
vislon  of,  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Oklahoma.  The  a^- 
oeased  was  burned  to  death  through  the  negligence  of  such  officers 
in  ordering  and  bringing  the  deceased  Into  a  posiUon  of  extreme 
danger  to  life  without  due  precaution  for  the  safety  to  the  de- 
ceased,  and   through  the   negligent   operation  of   a  Government 


truck  on  which  the  deceased  was  riding,  and  which  was  being 
operate  by  an  enlisted  man  of  the  United  States  Army  under 
orders  of  such  officers:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 
or  attorneys,  on  account  of  senrices  rendered  In  connection  with 
said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agentt.  attorney 
or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  said  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,090. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  7,  After  the  word  "Provided",  strike  out  the  rest  of 
the  bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  reoel\'ed  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unla«-ful.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  prortslons  of  this 
act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  sLsill  be  fined  In  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000.*^ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to.  I 

Mr.    COSTELLO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    offer    the    following 

amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Co6tsux>:  Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out 
"$5,000"  and  insert  "$3,000.**  ; " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table.  j 

BORG-WARNXR  CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  755)  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the  Borg -Warner  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  in 
such  amotwt  as  it  deems  may  be  equitably  due.  notwithstanding 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  any  statute  of  limitation,  or  any  limitation 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  coxirt  with  respect  to  claims  upon 
any  contract  implied  in  law.  upon  the  claim  of  the  Borg-Wamer 
OorporaUon.  in  Its  own  right  and  as  successors  to  the  Marvel 
Carbureter  Oo.  (formerly  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Borg- 
Wamer  Corporation),  against  the  United  SUtes  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  fuel -Injection  systems  for  use  on  military 
aircraft:  Provided,  however.  That  such  damages  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  monej-s  expended  by  the  said  Borg-Wamer  Corporation 
and  the  Marvel  Carbureter  Co.  In  connection  with  this  said  devel- 
opment during  the  calendar  years  1927  to  1836,  inclusive. 

Sxc.  2.  Such  claim  shall  be  Instituted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Borg -Warner  Corporation  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  Proceedings  in  any  suit  before  the  Court 
of  Claims  under  this  act,  and  review  thereof  and  payment  of  any 
judgment  therein,  shall  be  had  an  to  the  caee  of  claims  over 
which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  section  146  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

SIGVARO  C.  rORO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1092)  for  the  relief  of  Sigvard 

C.  Foro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  a  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  herebv,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  to  Sigvard  C  Poro.  of  Duluth. 
Minn.,  the  sum  of  $3  621.75.  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  personal  Injuries  and  property  dam- 
ages susUlned  by  him  when  his  car  was  struck  by  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  truck  on  Highway  No.  61  at  Palmer,  Minn.,  on 
August  6  1937 :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agenU.  attorney  or  attorneys 
to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim,  any  contract 
to    the    coQtrary    notwithstanding.      Any    person    vloUitlng    the 
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provlBlona  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  -x  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conylctlon  thereof  ahaU  be  lined  in  any  aum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 
With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  1  line  4  after  the  word  "money",  strike  out  "appropriated 
or  allocated  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

Page  a  strike  out  lines  2  to  13.  Inclusive,  and  Insert  'That  no 
part  of  the  amovmt  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
aliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  siim  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costbllo:  Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out 
••13,621  75"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$2,500." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LESLIE   J.  TRANE   AND   CHARLES   FRANE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2067)  for  the  relief  of  LesUe  J. 
Frane  and  Charles  Prane. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Leslie  J.  Prane,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind  ,  the  sum  of  $1,948.50,  and  to  Charles  Prane.  the  sum 
of  $3,995.26,  m  full  settlement  of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  Injuries  and  expenses  incxured  by  Leslie  J.  Prane.  and 
for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Prane.  when  the  car  in  which  they 
were  traveling  was  struck  by  a  Works  Progress  Adminisuatlon 
truck  on  September  13,  1938:  Prortded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CXTY   F.    ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2179)  for  the  reUef  of  Guy  P. 
Allen,  chief  disbursing  officer.  Division  of  Disbursement, 
Treasury  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  In  the 
June  1937  and  July  1938  accounts  of  Guy  P.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treasury  Department,  without 
charge  against  the  certifying  officer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  following  vouchers  covering  the  purchase  of 
tents  and  canvas:  Voucher  13-85798,  $65;  voucher  13-86963,  $73.75; 
voucher  13-87591.  $784iJ5:  voucher  13-87592.  $366.02;  voucher 
13-8340.   $40.75. 

"nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

DOROTHY  CLAra,  0.  T.  ALLEN,  AND  EARL  WOOLDRIDGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2239)  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Clair,  a.  P.  Allen,  and  Earl  Wooldridge. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
BUtes  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  to  Dorothy 
Clair,  a  former  employee  of  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Agency  at  Rocky 
Hoy.  Mont.,  and  to  allow  credit  in  the  accounts  of  O.  F.  Allen, 
chief  disbursing  offlcer,  and  Karl  Wooldridge.  formerly  superintend- 
ent and  certifying  offlcer  of  that  agency,  for  the  amount  of 
$127.28.  representing  per  diem  and  travel  expenses  paid  to  said 
Dorothy  Clair  for  the  period  August  19,  1937,  to  September  10.  1937, 
Inclusive. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Line  6.  strike  out  the  word  "Boy"  and  Insert  tbe  wortl  'iBoy's." 


The  amendment  was  agiped 
was  ordered  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU 
hard  Stejneger,  of  the 
accept  certain  decoration 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  ther« 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri 
consent  that  a  similar  SenAte 
be  substituted  for  the  Housi  i 

The  SPEAKEP.    Is  then 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Sena^  bill  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
States  National  Museum,  be 
decoration   of   Commander   of 


July  31 

--_  to,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONHA^D    STEJNEGER 

(H.  R.  6678)  to  authorize  Leon- 
United  States  National  Museum,  to 
f  r()m  the  Norwegian  Government, 
objection? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
bill  (S.  2526)  of  similar  title, 

bill. 

objection? 


Leonhard    Stejneger.    of   the   United 
authorized   to  accept   and  wear   the 

u,^u.»www    ^.    w^ ^.    —    the   Royal    Norwegian    Order   of   St. 

Olav,  tendered  him  by  the  Norwegian  Government  In  recognition 
of  his  scientific  work,  and  further  that  the  Department  of  State  be 
authorized  to  deliver  said  decoration  to  the  said  Leonhard 
Stejneger. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  de  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  an^  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  House  bin  (H.  R.  6678)  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
table. 

JEANETIE   W.   MOFTETT 

(H.  R.  2253)  granting  an  increase 
:  .loffett. 

HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill 
(lommittee  on  Pensions. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
of  pension  to  Jeanette  W. 

Mr.  HALLECK  and  Mr. 
was  recommitted  to  the 


The  Clerk  called  the 
of  Harvey  T.  Wilson. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  the*e 
Mr.   HALLECK   and   Ml 
bill,  under  the  rule,  was 
Claims. 


HARVIY   T.  WILSON 

n«xt  biU.  H.  R.  1554,  for  the  relief 


objection? 
.   COSTELLO  objected,   and  the 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 


ESTATE 

The  Clerk  called  the  n(xt 
of  the  estate  of  K.  J.  Poss 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thqre  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.     I  object 

The  SPEAKER.     Two 
will  report  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


OF  K.   J.   FOSS 

bill,  H.  R.  1843.  for  the  relief 


.  Mr.  Speaker, 
objections  are  required.    The  Clerk 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
the   Treasury   not   otherwise 
Poss.   of    Houston,   Minn., 
of  all  claims  against  the 
as   the   result   of    a   fire 
owned    by    the    Soil 
culture,  and  parked  In  said 

With  the  following  co 


th! 


cat  sed 
Consen  atlon 


Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out 
Line    11,   after  the   word 
November   12,    1935:    Protfid^ 
proprlated    in    this   act    in 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
account  of  services  rendere< 
the  same  shall  be  unlawfu 
withstanding.     Any   person 
shall   be  deemed  guilty  of 
thereof   shaU   be   fined   In 


The  committee  amendrtients 
The  bill  was  ordered  tjo 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  th; 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  an(i 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise 


Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be.  and  he 

directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 

appropriated,   to   the  estate   of  K.   J. 

e   sum   of   $4,060   in    full    settlement 

United  States  for  damages  to  a  building 

by   defective   wiring   In   a   truck 

Service.    Department    of    Agrl- 

mlldlng. 

ittee  amendments: 


Dimit 


"$4,060"  and  insert  $23304"; 
'building"   insert   the   following:    "on 
That   no  part  of  the   amount  ap- 
!xcess    of    10    per    cent    thereof    shall 
1  ecelved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
violating   the   provisions   of   this   act 
I  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
sum   not   exceeding   $1,000." 


any 


were  agreed  to. 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
ime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
table. 


'lOM  KELLY 

biU,  H.  R.  2041,  for  the  relief 


next 


The  Clerk  called  the 
of  Tom  Kelly. 
There  being  no  objectioi,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


:he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 

directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 

appropriated,  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  Tom 
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Kelly,   in  fun   satisfaction   of   the  claim   6f   said  Tom  Kelly  for  i       The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


serious  and  permanent  injuries  received  In  an  automobile  collUion 
with  a  Government  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  truck  on  the  high- 
way between  Tulsa  and  Skedee,  Okla..  on  September  24.  1934. 

With  the  fcdlowing  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$20,000"  and  Insert  "$6570." 
Page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "KeUy".  Insert  "of  Skedee.  Okla." 
Page  1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "the  claim  of  said 
Tom  Kelly"  and  Insert  "all  claims  against  the  United  States." 

Page  1,  line  99.  after  "1934  '  insert  the  following:  "Prorided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upnan  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

LUCXU    SNTOER    AND    CLUT    SNDEIl,    J». 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2096,  for  the  relief  of 

Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff  Snider.  Jr. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lucile  Snider,  of  Smlthvllle,  Ga.,  the 
sum  of  $5,000.  and  to  Cliff  Snider.  Jr..  the  sum  of  $5,000.  In  fuU 
satisfaction  of  aU  their  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
death  of  their  father.  Cliff  Snider,  who  was  kUled  when  the  auto- 
mobile m  which  he  was  a  passenger  was  struck  by  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  truck  driven  by  an  enrollee,  Joe  Holder,  on  the 
Amerlcus-Andersonvllle  Highway,  about  8  miles  north  of  Amerlcxia, 
Ga.,  on  October  25,  1036. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  1    line  6.  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000." 
Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "$6,000"  »nd  insert  "•1.000." 
Page  2    after  the  figures  In  line  1.  Insert  the  following:     Pro- 
vided   That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In 
exces^   of    10    percent   thereof   shall    be   paid    or   delivered    to   or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accovmt  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  to  any  stun 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 
The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

FRANK  MALLES.  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2250,  for  the  reUef 
of  Prank  Malles,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  to 
the  TreastUT  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Prank  Malles.  Jr.. 
of  Chicago,  ni..  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  paj-ment  of  such  sum 
ShaU  be  to  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  tojurles  received  by  the  said  Frank  Malles.  Jr..  on 
March  7  1936.  when  struck  by  a  United  States  mall  truck,  at  the 
time  driven  by  Harry  Vogt.  a  United  States  post-office  employee 
assigned  to  the  Chicago  Post  Office,  who  at  the  time  was  on  duty 
and  engaged  to  his  regular  duties  as  an  employee.  United  State* 
Postal  Service:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amoiint  appro- 
priated to  this  act  to  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  to  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  \ie 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  itoe  5.  after  the  word  "to".  Insert  "the  legal  guardian  of." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  Itoe  7.  strike  out  •*$5,000-  and 
Insert  "$2,600." 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 
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Amendment  offered  by  lit.  Costslio  to  the  oommlttM  amend- 
ment: Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "$2,500"  and  insert  "$500." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ESTATE    OF    HARVKT    T.    CXtKBS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R  2363,  for  tiie  relief 
of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T.  Combs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
be  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
to  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Clarence  D.  Combs. 
ZanesvlUe,  Ohio,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T.  Combs, 
deceased,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
to  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
wrongful  death  of  the  said  Harvey  T.  Combs  as  a  result  of  beliig 
struck  on  March  27.  1937,  at  the  totersectlon  of  Amelia  Street 
and  Jackson  Street  in  Zanesrille,  Ohio,  by  a  motor  vehicle  to  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$10,000"  anc^  Insert  "$2,500": 
Page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Department".  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  ftoed  to 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  iMissed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HELEN    LOUISE    GILES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3109,  for  the  relief 
of  Helen  Louise  Giles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALLECK  and  Mr.  COSTELLO  objected,  and  the  bill, 
under  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims.  . 

ANNA  S.  HORLE7  ! 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3156.  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  E.  Hurley. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  moneys  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Anna  R  Hurley,  the  simi  of  $2,046.11.  to  full  setUement  for  dam- 
ages to  real  and  personal  property,  not  reimbursed  by  Insurance, 
and  for  extra  expenses  thereby  necessitated,  when,  on  or  about 
January  8,  1938.  an  airplane  Iselonglng  to  and  operated  by  persona 
attached  to  the  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
after  falling  and  being  abandoned  to  midair,  crashed  toto  the  resi- 
dence at  1121  Stewart  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Kans. 


With  the  following  committee  amendments: 


Ctty, 


Page  1.  itoe  6,  after  the  word  "Hurley",  tosert  "of 
Kans."; 

Page  1,  itoe  7,  strike  out  "$2,046  11"  and  tosert  "$1,646.11"; 

Page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "setUement".  tosert  "of  all  claims 
•gainst  the  United  States"; 

Page  2.  after  the  word  "Kansas",  insert  the  following:  "Provided^ 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  this  act  ta  excess  os 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  'JT  recelred  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  to  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding .  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  thU  act  shall  be  deemed  guUiy  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMERICAN  nrsiniAif  cs  CO.  or  htw  jersit 
The  Clerk  called  the  next  bin.  H.  R.  3363.  for  the  reUef 
of  the  American  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  American  Ins\irance  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  one  Anna  E.  Hurley,  who  is  the 
owner  in  fee  simple  of  real  estate  and  a  residence  situated  thereon 
located  In  Kansas  City.  Wyandotte  County.  Kans..  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  »1.300,  m 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  Ctovernment  of  the  Unit^ 
States  for  loss  and  damages  sustained  to  the  property  of  Anna  E. 
Hurley  which  loss  and  damages  was  occasioned  to  the  American 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jersey  by  the  payment  of  a  claim  by  said  com- 
pany to  Anna  E.  Hurley,  its  insured,  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
l.ssued  by  said  American  Instirance  Co.  of  New  Jersey  to  Anna  E. 
Hurley  to  Indemnify  her  against  property  loss  occasioned  to  her  resi- 
dence which  resulted  from  an  airplane  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Corps  striking  and  passing 
through  said  residence  of  the  insured  on  January  8,  1938,  result- 
ing in  damages  and  property  loss  to  said  residence  without  any 
fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  Anna  E.  Hurley,  and  which 
leas  became  the  legal  obligation  of  this  claimant,  the  American 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  under  Its  contract  of  indemnity  with 
Anna  E  Hurley,  and  that  because  of  said  payment  this  claimant 
has  by  assignment  been  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  Anna  E.  Hurley: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered m  connection  with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
•gent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold, 
cr  receive  any  sum  of  tlie  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  m  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
-guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  stim  not  exceeding  11,000. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  10.  after  the  word  "against"  strike  out  the  words 
"the  Qovemment  of": 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  the  word  "was"  and  Insert  the  word 

**were." 

Page  a,  beginning  In  line  18,  strike  out  down  through  and 
Including  line  4,  on  page  3  and  Insert  the  following:  •'That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawftil,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000.- 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HARRT    VROUNTAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  4275,  for  the  relief 
-  of  Harry  Vrountas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treaa\U7  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Harry  Vrountas.  the 
sum  of  $5,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  Injuries  sustained  by  his  minor  son.  Theodore  Vrountas. 
when  struck  by  a  pipe  being  used  on  a  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration project  on  May  3.  1938.  In  Boston.  Mass. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Line  5.  after  the  name  "Vrountas".  insert  "of  Allston.  Mass." 
Line  6.  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "*5.000"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  "»433  and  to  the  legal  guardian  of  Theodore  Vrountas, 
a  minor,  of  Allston,  Mass..  the  sum  of  $300.  * 

Line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "Government"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States." 

Line  7,  strike  out  the  word*  "his  minor  son"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  said." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithsUndlng.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thweof  shall  be  fined  in  any  stim  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

The  title  was  amended 
of  Harry  Vrountas  and 

BYROH 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
.  table. 

as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
liieodore  Vroimtas." 

MACDONALD 

bill,  H.  R.  4482,  for  the  relief 


t  le 


so 


The  Clerk  called  the  nejjt 
of  Byrcn  MacDonald. 

There  being  no  objectio^,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol 
lows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th« 
is  hereby,  authorized  and 
Treasury    not    otherwise 
Maiden.   Mass.,   the   sum   of 
shall  be  in  full  settlement 
Donald  against  the  United 
Richard  MacDonald,  on  Jtily 
and  killed  by  a  truck,  the 
service  of  the  Civilian 
Breakheart  Reservation 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
appfcprlated,    to    Byron    MacDonald.    of 
10.000.     The  payment   of  such  sum 
all  claims  of  the  said  Byron  Mac- 
Spates  for  the  death  of  his  minor  son, 
21.  1937,  when  he  was  struck  down 
pk-operty  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
Conservation  Corps,  on  the  trtick  trail  on 
Mass. 


Saugiis 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

apd  flgtxres  "$10,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 


add 


Line  6,  strike  out  the  sign 
thereof  "$2,500. ' 

At  the  end   of  the   bill 
amount  appropriated  in  this 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
on  account  of  services  rendered 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
standing.     Any  person  violating 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 


misd«  meanor 


The  committee 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time, 
sider  was  laid  on  the  tabU 


amendmfents  were  agreed  to. 

\  e  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


JOHN  L 

The  Clerk  called  the 
John  L.  Morkovsky,  and 
and  Alphons  Morkovsky. 

There  being  no  objectiot 


the 


dec  eased 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  dlitcted 
Treasviry   not   otherwise   appropriated 
Weimar,  Tex.,  the  sum  of  $54)00 
of   Marie   R.   Morkovsky. 
the  sum  of  $5,000;  and  to  thej 
Morkovsky,   deceased,  formerly 
$5,000.  in  full  satisfaction 
for  personal  Injuries  sustained 
deaths  of  Marie  R.  Morkovslry 
stilted  from  a  collision  betweje 
passengers  and  a  United 
near  Luling,  Tex.:   Provided 
prlated  in  this  act  In  exce^ 
or  delivered  to  or  received 
services  rendered  in 
be  unlawful,  any  contract 
person  violating  the  provlsldns 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upoi  i 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1  " 

With  the  following 


connect!  an 

tD 


Lines  5  and  6,  strike  out 
of  Weimar,  Tex.,  the  sum 

Line  8,  strike  out  the  slgc 
thereof  "$500." 

Lines  11,  on  page  1,  and 
"personal  Injuries  stistained 


amendi  lents 


The  committee 

The  bill  was  ordered 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  th^ 

The  title  was  amended, 
of  the  estates  of  Marie  B 
sky.  both  deceased. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
be  Is  hereby,  authorized 
in  the  Treasury  not  other^dse 


July  31 


Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 

act  In  excess  of   10  percent  thereof 

or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 

In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 

contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

and  upon  conviction  thereof 

exceeding  $1,000. 


MORKOVSKT  ET  AL. 

ne;  :t  bUl,  H.  R.  4813,  for  the  reUef  of 
the  estates  of  Marie  R.  Morkovsky 
qoth  deceased. 

the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Sta  tes 


br 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 

to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 

to  John  L.  Morkovsky.  of 

to  the  administrator  of  the  estate 

formerly   of   HallettsvlUe,   Tex., 

administrator  of  the  estate  of  Alphons 

of   Hallettsville,   Tex.,   the    svim   of 

all  claims  against  the  United  States 

by  John  L.  Morkovsky,  and  for  the 

and  Alphons  Morkovsky,  which  re- 

n  the  automobile  In  which  they  were 

Army  truck,  on  November  9,  1937, 

That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 

of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 

any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 

with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 

the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any 

of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 


,00). 

committee  amendments: 


the  language  "to  John  L.  Morkovsky, 
'  $5,000." 
and  figures  "5,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 

1,  on  page  2,  strike  oxit  the  language 
by  John  L.  Morkovsky,  and  for." 


were  agreed  to. 
o  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

table, 
so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  for  the  relief 

Morkovsky  and  Alphons  Morkov- 


BTTRBANK  ET   AL. 

n^xt  bill.  H.  R.  5350.  for  the  reUef  of 
Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of 


CARYL 

The  Clerk  called  the 
Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objectiofa.  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 

directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 

appropriated,  the  sum  of  $197.30 


and 
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to  Caryl  Burbank,  of  Washington.  D.  C;  the  sum  of  $55  to  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  of  Washington.  D.  C:  and  the  sum  of  $253.79  to  the 
Plre  Association  of  Philadelphia,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  full  set- 
tlement of  their  daims  against  the  United  SUtea  for  property 
damages  occasioned  on  October  3,  1938,  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  when  an  automobile  In  which  an  Injured  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  employee  was  t>elng  transported  to  a  hospital 
collided  witii  an  automobile  owned  and  operated  by  Preston  A. 
Stanford,  and  Insxued  by  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
causing  It,  In  turn,  to  strike  an  automobile  owned  and  operated 
by  Caryl  Burbank:  Provided,  That,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  payments  directed  herein,  each  claimant  shall  execute  an 
instrument  releasing  William  A.  Farr.  owner  and  operator  of  thfi 
vehicle  transporting  the  Injured  Works  Progress  Administration 
employee,  from  liability  for  damages  occasioned  to  their  respective 
automobiles  and  other  property:  Proitdcd  further.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  ^proprlated  In  this  act  \n  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  In  connecUon  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

JOHN  K.  GARRETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5894,  for  the  reUef  of 
John  E.  Garrett. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the 
accounts  of  John  E.  Garrett,  postmaster  at  Dwight.  m..  with  the 
sum  of  $12  223.04,  representing  the  amoimt  of  money  and  postage 
stamps  lost  in  the  burglary  of  the  post  office  at  Dwight.  ni..  on 
November  9,  1937,  such  loss  having  resulted  from  no  fault  or  negll- 
eence  on  the  part  of  said  postmaster,  as  determined  by  the  Post- 
master Gener^under  a  provision  in  UUe  39,  United  States  Code, 
section  49, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

JAMES  D.  LARBT,  SS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5895,  for  the  relief  of 
James  D.  Larry.  Sr. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  be  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the 
accounts  of  James  D.  Larry,  Sr..  postnrmster  at  Melrose  Park,  111.. 
with  the  stmi  of  $10,314.79,  representing  the  amount  of  public 
fxmds  and  stamp  stock  lost  in  the  burglary  of  the  post  office  at 
Melrose  Park,  111.,  on  April  21.  1937,  such  loss  having  resulted  from 
no  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  said  postmaster,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Poetmaster  General  under  a  provision  Ui  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  eecUon  49. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

J.  C.  CRICE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  biU,  S.  891,  for  the  reUef  of 

J.  C.  Gricc. 
There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  TTeasiur  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  J.  C.  Grlce,  of  WhltUer,  N.  C.. 
the  sum  of  $201.15.  In  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  mileage  allowance  for  travel  performed  hy  xxiM^ns 
of  his  personaUy  owned  automobile  during  the  period  May  27,  1930, 
to  January  8  1938,  while  supenrtslng  certain  construction  projects 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  Cherokee  Reservation  at 
Cherokee  N  C  '  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  at- 
torneys, on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said 
claim.  It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or 
attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on 
accoimt  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Beginning  with  the  word  -Provided".  In  line  12,  strike  out  the 
remainmg  language  of  the  bill  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:     Pro- 


vided. That  no  part  of  the  amonnt  appropriated  tn  tills  act  tB 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  r''t»"i,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  c*  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stun  not 
exceeding  $1,000."  > 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to: 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

KKNT-A-CAK  CO. 

■nie  Clerk  caDed  the  next  bill,  S.  1258,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Rent-A-Car  Co. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted.  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  lyeasury  ta 
authcH^ed  and  directed  U>  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Rent-A-Car  Co..  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  simi  of  $144.80.  In  full  satisfaction  of  Its  claim  against 
the  United  States,  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  Incurred  In 
repairing  an  automobile  rented  on  November  14,  1933.  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  damaged  while  being  used 
by  such  person  on  official  business:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  i^ecelved  by  any  agent  or  agenU, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  conr»ec- 
tlon  with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlavrf ul  for  any  agent  or  agenU. 
attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any 
sum  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
therof  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  said 
claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.  . 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Provided"  \n  line  11,  page  I,  strike  out 
tne  remaining  language  of  the  bill  and  Insert  to  lieu  tlvereof 
"Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vlolat- 
liig  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  paased,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  ; 

GRACB  S.   TATLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  8.  1339,  for  the  relief  of 
Grace  S.  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasiuy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Grace  S.  Taylor,  Kensing- 
ton. Md..  the  sum  of  $100.  The  pa]rment  of  such  rum  shall  be  In 
full'  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  personal  Injuries  sustained  by  the  said  Grace  8.  Taylor  when  the 
automobile  which  she  was  driving  was  struck,  on  March  12,  1937, 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  by  an  automobile  owned  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  operated  by  an  employee  of  such  department: 
Proinded,  That  no  part  of  the  amotint  appropriated  In  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exoeedlng 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

LKCAL  GUAUDLUf  OF  DOIOTHT  KLXZABKTH  8ISSOS,  MZVOt 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  8.  1430.  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  Dorothy  Eizabeth  8isson,  a  minor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
er aUon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc .  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
la  hereby.  authorl«d  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  le<;al  guardian  ot 
Etorolhy  Elizabeth  Slsson,  a  minor,  of  Memphis.  Term.,  the  sum  « 
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$1^0.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shaH  be  In  full  settlement  of 
all  claim*  or  Judgment*  against  the  United  States,  or  J.  H.  Rochester, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn..  on  account  of  personal  Injuries  received  by  said 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Slsson  when  struck,  on  March  19.  1935.  In  Mem- 
phis. Tcnn..  by  a  United  States  mall  truck:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

JOSEFH  W.  PARSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  S.  1688,  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  W.  Parse. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtea  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  and 
allow  the  claim  of  Joseph  W.  Parse  for  compensation  for  services 
rendered  as  United  States  Commissioner  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas  from  December  1.  1933.  to  November  30.  1936,  inclusive, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  accounts  therefor  were  not  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissioner  within  1  year  after  the  rendition  of 
such  services  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March 
1.  1933   (47  SUt.  1383). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CLASCNDON   DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4062,  for  the  relief 
of  Clarendon  Davis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  be.  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Clarendon  Davis, 
of  Camilla.  Ga..  the  sum  of  $680  for  war-savings  certificates 
which  were  registered  and  lost  and  for  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment declines  to  pay.  for  the  reason  that  the  evidence  submitted, 
while  showing  registration,  does  not  show  that  the  certificates 
were  actually  delivered  to  purchaser  by  postmaster. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  •'•680-  and  Insert  -WOO." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HARRY  W.  LYLB 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5115.  for  the  reUef 
of  Harry  W.  Lyle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Harry  W.  Lyle. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn..  the  amount  required  to  reimburse  him  for 
■ervices  rendered  as  clerk  to  the  Medical  Advisory  Board.  No. 
37.  from  February  1,  1918.  to  September  21,  1918,  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  month  with  interest. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  line  9.  after  "1918".  strike  out  "at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
month  with  interest"  and  insert  "in  the  sum  of  $586.52  in  full 
settlement  of  aU  claims  against  the  United  States,  joth  principal 
and  interest." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MRS.  vntGis  B.  WEAVn 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H-  R.  5515,  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
eration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection, 
lows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 


July  31 

objection  to  the  present  consid- 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 


oc  »»  <^»w,»«^,  .>»^.,  *— V -  provisions  and  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 15  to  20,  both  inclusive,  af  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  employ  !es  of  the  United  States  sxifferlng 
Injuries  while  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  September  7.  1916.  as  amended,  are  hereby 
waived  In  favor  of  Mrs.  VirgK  B.  Weaver.  Waco.  Tex.,  a  former 
employee  of  the  United  States  (if  America  at  Camp  McArthur,  Tex., 
and  the  United  States  Emplojrees'  Compensation  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  receive  and  consider  her  claim,  under  the  remaining 
provisions  of  said  act,  for  injliry  and  disabUlty  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  or  the  early  part  of 
1918  as  a  resvilt  of  her  emplcyment  in  such  capacity:  Provided. 
That  claim  hereunder  shall  ye  filed  within  90  days  from  the 
approval  of  this  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

JOHN  AU(  lUST  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6010,  for  the  relief  of 
John  Augxist  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
eration  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Spi  aker.  I  object. 
There  being  no  further  opjection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

iJourt  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
Jur  sdlction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
of   Rockford.  111.,   and   to  render 
IS  In  his  favor  for  such  compensa- 
fo^nd  to  be  Jiistly  due,  if  any.  as  corn- 
by  reason  of  the  destruction  by  fire 
house  located  on  the  farm  lands 
sltua^d  near  Camp  Grant,  ni..  while  said 
!  War  Department, 
considered  as  barred  because  of  any 
with  respect  to  suits  against  the 
suit  Is  brought  within  1  year  of  the 


objection  to  the  present  consid- 


t»e 
b(! 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
be.  and  it  is  hereby,  given  J 
claim   of   John   August   Johnsqn 
Judgment  against  the  United 
tlon  and  damage  as  may  be 
pensation  and  damage  sustaine  1    . 
on  October  4.  1923.  of  the  dwelling 
of  John  August  Johnson, 
farm  lands  were  occupied  by 

Sic.  2.  Said  claim  shall  not 
existing  statute  of  limitationji 
United  States.  Provided,  That 
approval  of  this  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b^  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  anfl  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

C.  Z.  BUSH  aJto  W.  D.  KENNEDY 

bill,  H.  R.  3481.  for  the  relief  of 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex 
C.  Z.  Bush  and  W.  D.  Kenni  idy 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then 
eration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
the  stun  of  $10,000  for  personal 
Kennedy,  of  Dawson.  Ga.,  th< 
suffered,    in   full    satisfaction 
States,  sustained  when  the  aut4)mobile 
struck  by  a  National  Parle  Ser, 
the  Civilian  Conservation 
near  Dawson,  Ga.,  on  August 


Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry  be,  and  he 

to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 

,  to  C.  Z.  Bush,  of  Dawson,  Ga., 

injuries  stistained.  and  to  W.  D. 

sum  of  $72.80  for  property  damage 

of   their  claims   against  the   United 

in  which  they  were  riding  was 

'Ace  truck  operated  in  connection  with 

on  the  Dawson-Albany  Highway, 

1937. 


Cotps 
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With  the  following  comiaittee  amendments: 

$:o 


Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out 
Page  2,  line  2,  insert  a  colon 
no  part  of  the  amount 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paic 
agent  or  attorney  on  accoum 
with  this  claim,  and  the  sam ; 
the   contrary   notwithstandlni 
Elons  of  this  act  shall  be 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
$1,000." 


The  committee 

The  bill  was  ordered  tc 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


objection  to  the  present  consid- 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


.000"  and  insert  "$3,500." 

and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 

appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of   10 

or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 

of  services  rendered  In  connection 

shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

Any  person   violating   the   provl- 

d^med   guilty   of  a  misdemeanor  and 

be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 


amendments  were  agreed  to. 

be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
table. 


HEIRS  OF  JOl  :S  CAULEY,  DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3912,  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  of  John  Cauley,  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thef^e  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection 
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•nie  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  t^propriated,  to  the  heirs  of  John  Cauley,  deceased, 
the  sum  of  $5,030.  Such  sura  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  wrongful  death 
of  John  Cauley  occasioned  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of  Works 
Progress  Administration  employees  in  Faxon  Township,  coimty  at 
Sibley,  State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  17th  day  of  June  1938. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  "deceased".  Insert  "formerly  of 
Saxon.  Minn  " 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  Insert  "$2,500." 
Page  1.  after  line  11,  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deli^'ercd  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwitbstandln^.  Ar?y  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  the  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

BONA   KEIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5266,  for  the  relief 
of  Mina  Keil. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 

he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Miua  Kell,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  the  sum  of  $643.50.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  personal  Injuries  sustained  by  the  sa'd  Mlna  Keil  when  the 
automobile  in  which  she  was  a  passenger  was  struck,  on  Cctobcr 
13,  1936,  near  Stanford.  Ind..  by  a  truck  owned  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  operated   by  an  employee  of  the  CoriM. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "$643.50"  and  insert  "$600." 
Page  1.  after  line  12.  insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  accotint  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  ri^^tm  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notvrtthstandir.g.  Any  person  violating  the  pro\'l- 
Eions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  gxiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

JOSEPHINE  EMMER   AND  JOHN  ECKENDORFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  5338,  for  the  relief 
of  Josephine  Emmer,  wife  of  and  John  Eckendorff. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Josephine  Etomer, 
wife  of  John  Eckendorff.  and  John  Eckendorff.  her  husband,  the 
sum  of  $2,097.98  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  Injuries  received  by  Josephine  Emmer.  wife  of 
John  Eckendorff,  resulting  from  a  motor-vehicle  accident  Involv- 
ing a  Department  of  Agriculture  vehicle  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  on 
May  28.  1938:  Provided,  Ttiat  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  Ber\-lces 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
tmlawful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  la 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the.  following : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  hereby. 
authoriaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 


not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fckendorff. 
or    New    Orleans.    La.^    the    sum    of    $500.    and    to    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Alexander  G.  Dorr,  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  the  sum  of  $250. 
Said  sums  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  clalias  against  the 
United  States  for  Injurlee  received  by  Mrs.  John  Eckendorff  and 
Mfs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr,  and  expenses  Incident  thereto,  result- 
ing from  a  collision  between  the  car  In  which  they  were  riding 
and  a  truck  In  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture.  In 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  May  28,  1938:  Provided,  That  no  pan 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  thi£  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdcnieanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Eckendorff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander G.  Dorr." 

R.  A.  SIXON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5383,  for  the  relief 
of  H.  A.  Dixon.  ! 

Mr.  COSTELLO.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  H.  A.  Dixon,  of 
Miami.  Pla.,  the  sum  of  $115.85.  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  costumes  and  apparel  furnished  to 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  upon  the  order  and  direction 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  theater  project  of  Miami.  Pla..  at 
Miami,  Fla..  on  September  10,  1936:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  t>e  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agenu, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or 
agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive 
any  sum  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said  claim, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  noth withstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments:     I 

Line  10.  strike  out  the  small  "t"  and  "p"  In  the  words  "theater 
project"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  capital  "T"  and  capital  "P". 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Provided"  in  line  11,  page  1.  strike  out 
the  remaining  language  of  the  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  impropriated  In  this  act 
In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accotint  of  services  rendered 
m  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nksde- 
meanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  l>e  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

"me  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MART  COHEN   BIENVEHTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  72) 
readmitting  Mary  Cohen  Bienvenu  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  joint  resolution  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

CHARLES  H.  LKGAT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3931,  for  the  relief 
of  Charles  H.  LeGay. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk  read  the   WD,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1118,  Revised  Statutes,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  reenllst.  In  the  United  States  Army.  Charles  H.  LeGay, 
Medical  Department,  Port  Mcintosh.  Tex.,  at  the  expiration  of 
said  Charles  H.  LoGay's  present  period  of  enlistment,  and  on  such 
future  dates  as  the  said  Charles  H.  LeGay  niay  make  appUcatloa 
for  reenllstment. 
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The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

rRANKLIN  C.  RICHARDSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  6063.  for  the  relief 
of  Franklin  C.  Richardson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  2366,  may  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1118  ol  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  Is  hereby  authorized  to  reenlist  In  the  United  States 
Army  Pranklln  C.  Richardson,  private,  Hawaiian  Casual  Section. 
First  Recruit  Company  of  the  Overseas  Discharge  and  Replace- 
ment Depot,  Port  Slocum.  N.  Y.  (serial  No.  6944754).  on 
such  future  dates  as  the  said  Pranklln  C.  Richardson  may  make 
application  for  reenllstment:  Pronided,  That  he  meets  the  other 
requirements  for  reenllstment  In  the  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  House  bill  (H.  R.  6063)  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GRAKTnrC    FINSIONS    TO    CERTAIN    WIDOWS    OF    VETERANS    OF    THE 

CIVn.  WAR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  7038,  granUng  pen- 
sions to  certain  widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Wll,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension 

laws — 

The  name  of  Inez  Duncan,  widow  of  George  W.  Duncan,  late  of 
Company  A.  Forty-ninth  Regiment  Missouri  Infantry,  and  pay  her 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  p>er  month. 

The  name  of  Pearl  Brentllnger,  widow  of  Levi  Brentllnger.  late 
of  Company  I,  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Infantry,  and  pay 
her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  j)er  month. 

The  name  of  Martha  J.  Poole,  widow  of  Judson  Poole,  late  of 
Company  L.  Second  Regiment  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  name  of  Ella  P.  Lane,  widow  of  John  Lane,  late  of  Company 
O.  Sixth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at 
the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  name  of  Rebecca  J.  Reynard,  widow  of  John  Reynard,  late 
of  Company  A,  Sixteenth  Regiment  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  pay  her 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  name  of  Charity  Cooper,  widow  of  Henry  Skinner,  alias 
Henry  Cooper,  late  of  Company  B.  Twelfth  Regiment  United  States 
Colored  Heavy  Artillery,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30 

per  month. 

The  name  of  Isabel  Bullock,  widow  of  John  P.  Bullock,  late  of 
general  service.  United  States  Army,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
rale  of  $20  per  month,  and  increase  the  rate  to  $30  per  month  from 
and  after  the  date  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  60  years, 
which  fact  shall  be  determined  by  the  submission  of  satisfactory 
evidence  by  the  beneficiary  to  the  Veterans"  Administration. 

The  name  of  Belle  Musgrove,  widow  of  Robert  Musgrove,  late  of 
Company  B.  Third  Regiment,  and  Company  E,  Fifth  Regiment, 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  per 
month. 

The  name  of  Margaret  Moore,  widow  of  James  F.  Moore,  late  of 
Company  E.  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Kentucky  Infantry,  and  pay 
her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  name  of  Mary  J.  Pergtison.  widow  of  Archey  C.  Ferguson, 
late  of  Company  D.  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  name  of  Kathertne  M.  Gumey,  widow  of  Enoch  H.  Gumcy, 
late  of  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Regiment  New 
York  Infantry,  and  second  lieutenant.  Company  F,  Second  Regi- 
ment New  York  Veteran  Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rat© 

of  $30  per  month.  ^__     .       .„  ,  *       , 

The  name  of  Emma  Wagner,  widow  of  Charles  Wagner,  late  of 
Company  E.  First  Regiment  Maryland  Veteran  Cavalry,  and  pay 
ber  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
lecoDsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GRANTING  INCREASE  OF  PENSIOl  r 

OF    THI 

neat 


The  Clerk  called  the 
crease  of  pension  to  certain 
War. 

There   being   no   objection 
follows : 


Regime  ot 
tie 


Vron  lan 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th( 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
pension   roll,    subject    to   the 
pension  laws — 

The  name  of  Catherine  J. 
of    Company    I.    One    Hundre< 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pensl  jn 
lieu  of  that  she  Is  now  receiv  ng 

The  name  of  Annie  S.  Wyi 
of  Company  F,  One  Hundrec 
Infantry,  and  United  States  f 
rate  of  $50  per  month  In  llet; 

The  name  of  Llllie  L.  Whlie 
of  Company  C,  Fifth 
and   pay   her   a  pension   at 
of  that  she  Is  now  receiving 
The  name  of  Martha  A.  Vr< 
of  Company  H,  First  Regimen; 
her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
is  now  receiving. 

The  name  of  Dell  McMaste^s 
of  Company  D,  One  Hundred 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pens 
lieu  of  that  she  Is  now  receiv 

The  name  of  Sarah  L. 
bocker.  late  of  Company  I 
ment   New  York   Infantry, 
of  $50  per  month  In  lieu  of 

The  name  of  Amanda  B 
late  of  Company  I.  Sixth 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $5( 
now  receiving. 

The  name  of  Cornelia  Hui^n 
late  of  the  Fourth  Battery 
pension  at  the  rate  of  $50 
receiving. 

The  name  of  Jennett 
late    of   Company    C.   One 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  pay  her 
month  In   lieu   of   that  she 

The  name  of  Elizabeth 
late  of   Company  K.  Twenty 
pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
she  is  now  receiving. 


Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

authorized  and  directed  to  place  en   the 

provisions    and    limitations   of    the 


3upp.  widow  of  Samuel  Cupp,  late 

and    Ninety-fifth    Regiment    Ohio 

at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  in 

ne,  widow  of  John  J.  Wynne,  late 

and   Second    Regiment   New   York 

itavy,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 

of  that  she  Is  now  receiving. 

widow  of  Simon  W.  White,  late 

United  States  Colored  Infantry. 

rate   cf   $50   per   month   in   lieu 


pensl  3n 


Knif  :kerbocker. 


I,  widow  of  Hugh   McMasters,  late 

and  Eighty-seventh  Regiment  Ohio 

at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  in 

l^g. 

,  widow  of  Clay  Knlcker- 

Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regl- 

pay  her  a  pension   at  the  rate 

that  she  is  now  receiving. 

Tjhomas,  widow  of  Jacob  B.  Thomas, 

Iowa  Infantry,   and   pay   her 

per  month  In  lieu  of  that  she  is 


Cne 
and 


Regiment 


raie 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
roll,  subject  to  the  provlslona 
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TO  CERTAIN  WIDOWS  OF  VETERANS 
CIVIL    WAR 

bill,  H.  R.  7039.  granting  in- 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil 


the   Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 


,  widow  of  Comelltis  Vroman,  late 

New  York  Light  ArtlUery,  and  pay 

$50  per  month  in  lieu  of  that  she 


,  widow  of  Jefferson  D.  Hunton, 

lAaine  Light  ArtUlery,  and  pay  her  a 

p^  month  in  lieu  of  that  she  Is  now 

HutAtnson.  widow  of  Cralg  Hutchinson, 
hundred    and   Thirty-fifth    Regiment 
a  pension   at  the   rate  of  $50  per 
\%  now   receiving. 

widow  of  Charles  B.  Pldgeon, 

third  Regiment   Ohio   Infantry,   and 

of  $50  per  month  In  lieu  of  that 


Pic  geon, 


engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  h ; 
was  read  the  third  time,  a^d 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 

ELIZABEXfe  FAIRFAX  AYRES 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne:  ;t  bill,  H.  R.  766,  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Elizab<  th  Fairfax  Ayres. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr  MOTT  objected  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  reconuni^ted  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

MERTIE   XJORAIN   ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  mxt  bill.  H.  R.  2448,  granting  an 
increase  of  pension  to  Mert  e  Lorain  Anderson. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  RjflNCOCK  objected  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  recomm^ted  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

JOllN   SPAEOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  ijext  biU,  H.  R.  5105,  granting  a 
pension  to  John  Spaedy 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    Mr.  Si^aker,  I  object 

There  being  no  further 
as  follows: 


abjection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 


Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  be, 
and  directed  to  place  on  the  pension 

and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws, 
the  name  of  John  Spaedy.  4rhose  name  Is  borne  on  the  rolls  of 
Capt.  Horace  Shoemaker's  Provisional  Company  Enrolled  Missouri 
Militia  as  John  Spada  and  J^hn  Spady,  and  pay  iilm  a  pension  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  month. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l|e  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  a  id  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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JOHN  BUTUKUGA  AND  NORAH  BUTVRTTGA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4846,  for  the  relief  of 
John  Buturuga  and  Norah  Buturuga. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER,  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  MOTT 
objected  and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

CHAIM  WAKERICAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3148,  to  record  the 
lawful  admission  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence of  Chaim  Wakerman.  known  as  Hyman  Wakerman. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  biU  was  recommitteed  to  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

GROWERS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

•The  Clerk  called  the  next  blU,  H.  R.  5151,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Growers  Fertilizer  Co.,  a  Florida  corporation. 

Mr.  COSTELIiO.  Mr.  HANCOCK,  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims. 

DOROTHT   CLAIR   HESTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1322,  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  Clair  Hester,  daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  E.  R.  Hester,  of  Arcadia,  La.,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  minor  daughter,  Dorothy  Clair  Hester,  the  stim  of 
$31635.  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  permanent  Injury  received  when  she  was  struck  by  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  truck  as  it  passed  along  the  Arcadia-Brycelaud 
Highway  in  Arcadia,  La.,  March  7,  1936:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  tills  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
Shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
en  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  sliaU 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

K.  F.  CLOWIR  AND  ELIJAH  "WTLUAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  8.  2056,  for  the  relief  of  N.  P. 
Glower  and  Elijah  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  execute  to  N.  F.  Clower,  of  Slielby 
County,  Term ,  a  quitclaim  deed  conveying  any  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  followlnig-described 
real  estate  lying  and  being  In  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  and  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Being  In  the  second  civil  district  of  said  county  and  State,  to  wit: 
37.06  acres  of  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lands  of 
White;  on  the  east  by  the  lands  of  Fields:  on  the  south  by  the 
lands  of  Weaver;  and  on  the  west  by  the  lands  of  Ensley 

or  Barrett;  and  lots  0,  11.  13,  and  13  in  Clower's  subdivision 

in  Shelby  County,  State  of  Tennessee,  which  subdlvison  was  made 
In  January  A.  D.  1025;  said  lots  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
lands  of  N.  F.  Clower;  on  the  east  by  the  lands  of  WlUlams  and 
Birdie  Rice;  on  the  south  by  Mitchell  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Macedonia  Missionary  Baptist  Church  lands;  said  lots  9,  11,  12, 
and  13  are  in  block  2  of  said  subdivision;  together  with  the 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

Sac.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  execute  to  Elijah  Williams  of  Shelby  County,  Tenn., 
a  quitclaim  deed  conveying  any  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following-described  real  estate 
lying  and  being  In  the  of  the  register's  office  for  the  coimty  of 
Shelby  In  the  State  Calvert  Avenue  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Branch  Street  State,  to  wit:  Lot  42,  block  1  of  W.  O.  Crump's 
Warford 

Being  m  the  second  civil  district  of  said  county  and  follows: 
of  Tennessee,  said  land  beginning  on  the  north  side  of  Avenue 
subdivision,  as  shown  in  plat  Ixjok  8  at  page  205  county  of 
Shelby,  Tenn..  and  particularly  described  as  thence  west  40  feet; 
thence  north  parallel  with  Branch  Street  125  feet;  thence  east 
parallel  with  Calvert  Avenue  40  feet  to  the  west  side  of  Branch 
Street;  thence  south  with  said  west  line  125  feet  to  the  beginning, 
together  with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  DUtzict  ot  Tennessee,  at  Memphis,  Is  hereby  autborlasd 


and  directed  to  satisfy  of  record  the  Judgment  obtained  by  the 
United  States  of  America  against  N.  F.  Clower  and  Elijah  WUliams, 
as  sureties  on  the  forfeited  ball  bond  of  Robert  Rhone,  who  was 
charged  with  violation  of  the  United  SUtes  Internal  Revenue  Act 
and  who  faUed  to  appear  as  required  by  law  but  who  subsequent 
to  the  first  setting  of  his  trial  and  within  the  same  term  of  court, 
made  his  appearance,  stood  trial  July  21,  1937.  was  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  has  served  his  time  aiKl  been  discharged:  Provided, 
howct^er.  That  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  reconveyance  of  the 
property  and  zhe  satisfaction  of  the  Judgment  the  claimants  pay  'o 
the  United  States  their  proportionate  share  of  the  stun  of  $167.96, 
said  sum  representing  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  beginning  ha  line  18.  strike  out  the  remainder  of  section 
3  and  Insert: 

"Second  Civil  District.  County  of  Shelby,  and  SUte  of  Tennessee, 
to  wit:  Lot  No.  42.  block  1,  of  W.  O.  Crvmips  Warford  Avenue  Sub- 
division, as  shown  in  plat  book  8.  at  page  205.  of  the  registers 
office  for  the  county  of  Shelby.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  said  land 
beginning  on  the  north  side  of  Calvert  Avenue  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Branch  Street  40  feet;  thence  north  paraUel  with  Branch 
Street  125  feet;  thence  east  parallel  with  Calvert  Avenue  40  feet 
to  the  west  side  of  Branch  Street;  thenoe  south  with  said  west 
line  125  feet  to  the  beginning,  together  with  the  hereditaments 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging." 

The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

TO  CORRECT  THE  MILITART  RECORD   OF  OBERUH  M.   CARTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4723.  to  correct  the 
military  record  of  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  formerly  captain.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  to  show  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  court  martial  in  his  case  is  imlawful  and  invalid. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimotts  consent 
that  this  bill  be  transferred  to  the  Union  Calendar. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  what  the 
purpose  of  the  transfer  is? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Due  to  the  great  public  interest  in  this 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  under  the  uniform  policy  and  imder 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
would  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  the  Chair  does  not  desire  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the  rules  a  bill  can- 
not be  passed  over  without  prejudice  when  on  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  for  that  reason  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  WADSWORTH  objected  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
OQ  Idilitary  Affairs. 

MANiaX   K'CLELLAlf   CHASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6590,  granting  an 
increase  of  pension  to  Nannie  McClellan  Chase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  AfTairs  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  authorlaed  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pension 
roll,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws, 
the  name  of  Nannie  McClellan  Chase,  widow  of  George  P.  Chase, 
late  brigadier  general.  United  States  Army,  and  pay  her  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  in  Ueu  of  tliat  she  Is  now  receiving. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  "  ; 

^^^  ^^^        i 

ELIZABETH    PAUVTER    KKIfOHER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5170.  granting  an 
Increase  of  pension  to  Elizabeth  Painter  Menoher. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensiona. 
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CXARA  PRCNTIS  BILI.ARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  4248,  granting  an 
Increase  of  pension  to  Clara  Prentis  Billard. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

ROSAUK   HOOD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3203)  granting  an  Increase 
of  pension  to  Rosalie  Hood. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

nnz  CLAIR   BANDHOLTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3158)  granting  an  Increase 
of  pension  to  Inez  Clair  Bandholtz. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  biU  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

MARIBEL   WTT.I.TAMS    CROFT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  2252)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Maribel  Williams  Croft. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

MART    W.    OSTERHAT7S 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  326)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Mary  W.  Osterhaus. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected;  and  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

M0X7KBIL   K£MAL    TASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1534)  for  the  relief  of  Moukbil 
Kemal  Tash. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. 

GEORGE    U.    RXTBY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1723)  to  correct  the  military 

record  of  George  M.  Ruby- 
Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected,  and  the  bill  was 

x«conunitted  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

dCn.  FRIEORICH  DISCHLEZT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  Emll 
Prledrlch  Dischleit. 
There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  Emil  Frledrlch  Dischleit.  of  Merlden, 
Conn.,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  legally  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  August  21.  1931. 

8mc.  a.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  Emll 
Frledrlch  Dischleit  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facta  upon  which  the  outstanding  proceedings 
rest. 

Mr.    COSTELLO.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    offer    the    following 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Cobtkiao:  Page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"been"  strike  out  the  word  "legally"  and  In  line  7.  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  Insert:  "Provided,  That  the  said  Emll 
Frle<lrlch  Dischleit  shall  never  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to:  and  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

EUCENE  KRAMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1224)  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Kramer. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization. 

JOHN,  JULIA.  MICHAEL,  WILLIAM,  AND  ANNA  KOSTITJK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1394)  for  the  relief  of 
Johannes  or  John.  Julia,  Michael,  William,  and  Anna 
Kostiuk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  natiirallzatlon  laws  the   Secretary   of   Labor   Is  hereby 


July  31 


authorized  and  directed  to  can  «1  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the 
order  of  deportation  heretofore] issued  against  Johannes  or  John. 
Julia,  Michael,  WUllam,  and  A^na  Kostiuk  Hereafter,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  add  natxiralizatlon  laws,  such  alien* 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  for  aU  purposes 
to  the  United  States  for  perma]»ent  residence  on  April  15,  1925. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and 
the  table. 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 


Si  iLEAH 


DAUMIT  TANNAUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (« 
Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave  Thon  as) , 

There   being   no   objectio4,   the  Clerk  read  the   bill,   as 
follows: 


and 


ca4e 


States 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
cancel  forthwith  any  outstandii^g 
tlon,  warrant  of  deportation 
Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah.  and 
warrants  or  orders   In  the 
future  warrants  or  orders   are 
such  alien  Into  the  United 
act.  or  on  perjury  or  false 
entry  Into  the  United  States, 
made  for  a  reentry  permit  or 
In  April  of  1928  secured  the 
Saleah,    aged   sixteen    years, 
years,    who    are    now    residing 
Kensington,    Pa.,    where   they 
Deportation  warrants  were 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  r 
case.     Hereafter,  for  the 
alizatlon  laws,  said  alien  shall 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  November  25, 
States  for  permanent  residence 


Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 

warrant  of  arrest,  order  of  depor- 

bond,  If  any.  In  the  case  of  all^n 

directed  not  to  Issue  any  further 

of  such  alien.  Insofar  as  such 

based   on   the   unlawful   entry   of 

prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 

lents  In  connection  with  such 

or  with  any  application  heretofore 

extension  thereof.    The  said  alien 

ad])ilssion  of  his  two  children.  Evelina 

Solomon   Saleah,    aged   thirteen 

with   the    alien's    father    at    New 

ire   attending   the   public   schools. 

Issued  In  this  case  inasmuch  as 

^garded  this  as  a  so-called  hardship 

of  the  Immigration  and  natur- 

l>e  considered  to  have  been,  at  New 

,  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 


aid 


nevjr 


purpcse 


is  33, 


and 
te 


With  the  following  comn^ttee  amendment: 

"case",  and  the  period,  strike  out 

insert   In   lieu   thereof   the   fol- 

deemed  to  create  a  record  of  the 

Tannaus  Saleah  for   Immigration 

he  win  not  be  permitted  to  apply 

until  he  leaves  the   United   States 

visa.     The  said  Daumit   Tannaus 

subject    to   deportation    for   the 

wl^ch  the  warrant  of  deportation  was 


Page  2,  line  8,  after  the  wor^ 
the    remainder   of   the    bill 
lowing:     "This  Act  shall  not 
admission  of  the  said  Dauml , 
or  naturalization  purposes  Ant 
for   naturalization   unless   and 
and   reenters   with   prop>€r   leg^ 
Saleah    shall    not    hereafter 


le 


same  cause  or  causes  upon 
issued." 


The  committee 
Mr.    COSTELLO.     Mr. 
amendment,  which  I  send 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow  i 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
word   "years",   strike   out    the 
lines  4,  5,  6,  7.  and  8  down  td 
lieu  thereof  the  following :  "11  egally 


The  amendment  was  agreed 
Mr.    COSTELLO.     Mr. 
amendment,  which  I  send 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
the  word  "and"  strike  out 
lines    15    and    16    down    to 
"Shall  not  be  eligible  to 


The  amendment  was  agieed 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  th  rd 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  tc 


neict 


I        Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In 
tlon  and  naturalization  laws 
N.  J.,   the   wife   of    Xenophor 

'   children  born  in  the  United 


(DAVE  THOMAS) 

1911)  for  the  relief  of  Daumit 


amendment  was  agreed  to. 

£  peaker,    I    oflfer    the    following 
tp  the  desk. 


CosTELLo:  Page  2,  line  3,  after  the 

remainder  of   that   line   and   all   of 

the  period  in  line  8  and  Insert  In 


to. 
Speaker,    I    offer    the    following 
the  desk.  i 


t) 


CosTELLo:  Page  2,  In  line  14,  after 

th^  remainder  of  that  line  and  all  of 

llie    period    In    line    16    and    Insert: 

beca  aie  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


to  and  the  bill  as  amended 

time,  was  read  the  third  time 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARfV   BARTOLO 

bill,  S.  139,  for  the  reUef  of 


The  Clerk  called  the 
Maria  Bartolo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  th(  bill? 

Mr.   MOTT  and   Mr.   Hi  lNCOCK 
under  the  rule,  was  recommitted 
migration  and  Naturalizati<  n 


objected   and   the    bill, 
to  the  Committee  on  Im- 


MINACA   PILAVAKIS 

bill,  S.  808,  for  the  relief  of 


ncKt 


CALLIOPE 

The  Clerk  called  the 
Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis 

There  being  no  objectioij.  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol 
lows: 


the  administration  of  the  Immlgra- 

^aniop>e  Minaca  Pilavakis,  of  Newark. 

Pilavakis   and    the   mother    of    two 

States,  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
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to  have  been  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  February  7.  1936. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proceedings  heretofore  or  hereafter  Instituted  for 
the  deportation  of  the  said  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis  on  the 
ground  of  unlawful  residence  In  the  United  States  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costello:  On  page  1,  line  7,  after 
the  word  "been",  strike  out  the  word  "legally." 

Page  1,  line  8,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  Insert:  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis  shaU  never  be 
eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

KONSTANTINOS   DIONYSIOU    ANTIOHOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1538,  for  the  relief  of 
Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antichos  (or  Gus  Pappas). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the 
order  of  deportation  against  Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antlohos  (or 
Gus  Pappas)  and  that  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
ITae  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costeulo:  Page  1.  line  8,  after  the 
word  "been",  strike  out  the  word  "lawfuUy." 

Line  9,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  Insert:  "Provided, 
That  the  said  Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antlohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) 
•hall  not  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

MRS.    PAaOS   PLTUAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  8.  1654.  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the 
order  of  depwrtation  against  Mrs.  Pacios  Pljuan  heretofore  Issued 
on  the  grounds  that  admission  to  the  United  States  had  been 
fraudulently  gained  and  that  she  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "fraudulently"  strike  out  the 
balance  of  line  8,  all  of  line  9,  and  the  words  "permanent  resi- 
dence" In  line  10,  and  Insert:  "gained.  This  act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  record  of  the  admission  of  the  said  alien,  Mrs. 
Pljuan,  for  Immigration  or  naturalization  purposes.  The  said 
Mrs.  Pljuaa  shall  not  hereafter  be  subject  to  deportation  for  the 
same  cause  or  causes  upon  which  the  warrant  of  deportation 
was  Issued. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

HTMAN  LEDEKMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  595,  for  the  relief 
of  Hyman  Lederman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEVENGER  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected  and  the 
bill,  imder  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  <» 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

JOANNES  JOSEPHUS  CITRON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1954,  for  the  relief  of 
Joannes  Josephus  Citron. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk  read  the  bin  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  Joannes  Josephus  Citron  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  or  about  November  23.  1925.  at  the  port 
of  Eastport.  Idaho. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costello:  On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the 
word  "been",  strike  out  the  word  "lawfully." 

Line  7,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  Insert  "Provided.  That 
Joannes  Josephus  Citron  shall  not  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

EVELYN  MART  LOCKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl,  S.  1815,  for  the  relief  of 
Evelyn  Mary  Locke. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected;  and  the  bill, 
under  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

MATO,  MILJENKO,  BOZO,  AND  AUGUSTIN  CIBILIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  8.  796,  for  the  relief  of  Mate. 
Miljenko.  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Cibilic.  or  Zibillch. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the  order 
of  deportation  against  Mato.  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin  CibiUc. 
or  Zibillch,  heretofore  Issued  on  the  ground  that  admission  to  the 
United  States  has  been  fraudulently  gained  and  that  they  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costello:  Page  1,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "been",  strike  out  the  word  "lawfully." 

Page  1.  line  11,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  Insert  "Provided, 
That  the  said  Mato,  I^Jenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Ciblllc.  or  Zibi- 
llch. ShaU  never  be  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MOtTNTAIN  SCENIC   BOULEVARD  CO. 

The  Clerk  call  the  next  bill.  S.  68,  for  the  relief  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mountain  Scenic  Boulevard  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Sen  Francisco 
Mountain  Scenic  Boulevard  Co.  the  sum  of  $15,500  as  full  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  of  said  company  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  expenditures  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
In  the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Scenic  Boule- 
vard within  the  Coconino  National  Forest  In  Arizona:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  ijerccnt  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  accoxint  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  . 

JESSIE   M.   DURST  ' 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  809.  for  the  reUef  of 
Jessie  M.  Durst. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sections  17  and  20  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United 
States  suffering  injuries  whUe  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


A 
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•nd  for  other  purpcaea".  approved  September  7.  1916.  as  amended, 
are  hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Jessie  M  Dxirst.  who  Is  alleged  to 
have  suffered  Injuries  on  or  about  May  25.  1936.  while  In  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Works  Piogress  Ad- 
ministration, at  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.:  Provided,  That  no  benefit 
■hall  accrue  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Une  12.  after  the  word  "act",  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a 
aemlcolon,  and  add  the  following  language:  "And  provided  further. 
That  such  claim  be  filed  within  6  mouths  after  the  passage  of 
this  act." 

^  The  committee  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 
^^  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

GEORGE  A.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  811.  for  the  relief  of 
George  A.  Rogers. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HANCXX::K  objected;  and.  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

SUNCREST  ORCHARDS.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  927,  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Suncrest  Orchards,  Inc. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HALLECK  objected;  and.  under 
the  rule  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

EPES  TRANSPORTATION  CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  1042,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Epes  Transportation  Corporation. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected;  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

ALLIE  HOLSOMBACK  AND  LONNIE  TATLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1414,  for  the  relief  of 
Allie  Holsomback  and  Lonnie  Taylor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  AlHe  Holsomback, 
of  Wyatt,  La.,  the  sum  of  $759,  and  to  Lonnie  Taylor,  of  Natchez, 
Miss.,  the  sum  of  tlTS,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  personal  Injuries  and  property 
damage  sustained  by  them  on  October  28,  1937,  near  Hodge.  La., 
when  a  Ford  coach  owned  by  the  Government  and  ojierated  in 
connection  with  the  Soli  Conservation  Service  coUlded  with  Allie 
Bolsom back's  wagon  and  a  truck  owned  by  Lonnie  Taylor:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered^  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwltlistandlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  ahall  be  fined  In  any  stun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  r^nsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

ANNA  H.  ROSA 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  1448,  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  H.  Rosa. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Anna  H.  Rosa,  of  East  Providence. 
R.  I.,  the  sum  of  $30,  In  full  settlement  of  all  clalnu  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  to  her  automobile  caused  by  snow  fall- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  cii-stomhouse  at  Providence,  R.  I.:  Pro- 
rided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In 
cxce«  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account 
of  services  rendered  m  connection  with  said  claim.  It  shall  be 
uiUawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact, 
collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  p>ercent  thereof  on  account  of  services 
Tendered  In  connection  with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  prorlsions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
Tlctlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  simi  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  line  9,  beginning  with  the  word  "Provided",  strike  out 
•II  the  remaining  language  of  the  bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 


no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 

percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  dellv- 

or  attorney  on  account  of  services 

this  claim,   and   the   same   shall   be 

contrary   notwithstanding.      Any 

of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

:onvlction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 


agent 


tie 


the  foHowtng:  "Provided,  That 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
ered  to  or  received  by  any 
rendered   in  connection   with 
unlawful,   any   contract   to 
person  violating  the  provision^ 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  committee  amendme  it 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b ; 
third  time,  and  passed,  anc 
on  the  table. 

A.  E 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne^t 
A.  E.  Bostrom. 

There  being  no  objectl4n,  the  Clerk   read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

t>Je 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
Smet.  S.  Dak.,  the  rum  of 
against  the  United  States  on 
property    which    was    destroyofl 
Onlgum.  Minn.,  while  said 
the  Indian  Service  as  a  physi^l 
amount  appropriated  in  this 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
on  account  of  services  render^ 
the   same   shall   be   unlawful 
withstanding.    Any  person 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 


Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be,  and 
llrected  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
opriated,  to  A.  E.  Bostrom,  of  De 
,  In  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
Recount  of  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
by    fire    on    January    23,    1935.    at 
claimant  was  temporarily  employed  by 
an:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
)r  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
any  contract  to   the  contrary   not- 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
exceeding  $1,000. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
limitations  of  sections  15  to 
"An    act    to   provide    compensation 
States  suffering  injuries  whilK 
and  for  other  purposes,"  appioved 
the  United  States  Employees 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  dtfected 
filed,  the  claim  of  Harry  K. 
ability  alleged  to  have  t>een 
while  employed  as  a  keeper 
Ice,  Port  Penn,  Del.,  and  to 
under   provisions   of   said   ac: 
accrue  prior  to  the  enactmen  ; 


With  the  following  coma  littee  amendment 


Page  2,  line  4,  after  the  woi^ 
provided  further.  That  such 
the  passage  of  thia  act." 

The  committee  amendment 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 

third  time,  and  passed,  an)d 

on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the 
William  Hillock. 
There  being  no  objection 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th(  ■ 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  dire  cted 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
Hillock,  of  Watertown,  S.  Dak 
the  United  States  for  90  hou^s 
during  the  period  of  JvUy  1, 
employed  as  a  carpenter  on  a 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency: 
appropriated  in  this  act  in 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
services  rendered  In  connectlqn 
be  unlawful,  any  contract 
person  violating  the  provlslo^ 
of  a  mlsdomeanor  and  upon 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
third  time,  and  passed, 
on  the  table. 


July  31 


was  agreed  to. 

read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 

BOSTROM 

bill,  S.  1812,  for  the  relief  of 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  t  e 
third  time,  and  passed,  anc 
on  the  table. 

HARRt^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  nept 
Harry  K.  Snyder. 

There   being   no   objection,  the  Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 
follows: 


K.  SNYDER 

bill,  8.  1821.  for  the  relief  of 


notwithstanding  the   provisions  and 

!0.  both  Inclusive,  of  the  act  entitled 

for   employees    of    the    United 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 

September  7,  1916,  as  amended. 

Compensation  Commission  be,  and 

to  receive  and  consider,  when 

Snyder,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  dla- 

l^curred  by  him  on  February  16.  1926. 

'  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Serv- 

letermine  said  claim  upon  Its  merits 

Provided,  That   no  benefits   s'^ftH 

of  this  act. 


"act".  Insert  a  colon  and  add:  "And 
:lalm  be  filed  within  6  months  after 

was  agreed  to. 
>e  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


WnXtAU  HILLOCK 

next  bill.  S.  2061,  for  the  relief  of 


the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  be.  and  he 

to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 

the  Btmfi  of  $00  to  WUllam 

In  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 

of  overtime  work  performed  by  him 

to  August  16,  1936,  Inclusive,  while 

tewer  and  water  project  constructed  at 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  money 

of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 

any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 

with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 

the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any 

of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 

(±)nvlction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 


1136, 


exi:ess 


>e  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
aqd  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
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THOMAS  J.  SMTTH 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2440,  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  J.  Smith, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Man- 
kato.  Kans..  the  sum  of  $813.  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  per  diem  expenses  In  lieu  of  subsistence  for 
the  period  from  April  16.  1936,  to  February  6,  1937,  in  performing 
his  official  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  ol  Agriculture,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Comptroller 
General:  Prortded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  svim  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  the  language  o*  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Mankato.  Kans.,  Is  hereby  relieved  of 
the  charge  against  him  in  the  amount  of  $69,  representing  the 
amount  paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  as  an  employee  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  for  the  period 
March  22  to  April  15.  1936.  in  cormectlon  with  travel  Incident  to 
change  of  duty  station  from  Bdankato  to  Salina,  Kans..  and  whUe 
at  Salina." 

•nie  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

*nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MARIE   K.    TROTTNOW.    EXECUTRIX    OF    THE    ESTATE    OF    ALFRED    H. 
TROTTNOW,   AND   PAUL   LINTLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2919,  for  the  relief 
cf  Marie  K.  Trottnow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill?  

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  COSTELLO  objected,  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

CERTAIN  WORKERS  PERFORMINC  EMERGENCY  WORK  AT  CAIRO,  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3051,  for  the  relief  of 
certain  workers  performing  emergency  work  at  Cairo,  Dl., 
in  the  Ohio  River  flood  of  1937. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  funds  available  for  the  prosecution  of  Official  Project  No.  165- 
64-8017  (approved  In  Presidential  Letter  No.  5584,  November  6, 
1936),  the  wages  of  workers  at  Cairo,  111.,  who  performed  the 
emergency  labor  in  the  Otilo  River  fiood  disaster  during  the  period 
from  January  26,  1937,  to  February  3,  1937.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  workers  and  in  the  amounts  set  forth  In  the  time 
reports  (W.  P.  A.  Form  No.  502,  revised)  which  were  certified  by 
a  timekeeper  and  project  superintendent,  but  which  were  not 
approved  for  pa3mient  by  reason  of  failure  In  the  emergency  to 
properly  assign  such  workers  for  employment  and  payment  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  (decision  of  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General,  April  9.  1938  (A-94042)).  Payment  to  any  worker 
under  this  act  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  such 
worker  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  work  covered 
by  said  time  reports. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  claims  of  per- 
sons who  performed  emergency  work  In  the  protection  of  Cairo, 
m..  during  the  Ohio  River  fiood  between  January  24,  1937.  and 
February  3,  1937,  both  inclusive,  at  an  hourly  wage  of  30  cents, 
and  to  pay  same  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated." 

Sec.  2.  There  la  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sxmi  not  to  exceed  $22,000 
to  be  used  in  the  execution  of  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Application  for  payment  under  this  act  shall  be  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  its  approval,  and  payment  heretmder  shall  be  accepted 


In  full  settlement  of  such  claims  against  the  United  States:  Prt>- 
rid^d.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  these  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  j 

J.  ARISTIDB  LEFEVRK  ' 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3569.  for  the  relief 
of  J.  Aristide  Lefevre. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  th« 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  to  J.  Aristide  Lefevre.  of  Holyoke,  Mass.. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $108,  in  reimbursement  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  said 
J.  Aristide  Lefevre  in  settlement  of  a  Judgment  rendered  against 
him  In  favor  of  Ck)rrlne  E.  Dupuis,  of  Wlllimansett.  Mass..  who  wa« 
Injured  on  Augvist  13,  1936,  as  a  result  of  being  struck  by  a  United 
States  mall  truck  operated  by  him  In  the  regular  perfonnanoe  of 
his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "is"  and  insert  "and  is  hereby." 
Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "in",  insert  "full  settlement  of  iOl 
claims  against  the  United  States  for." 

Page  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "Department",  Insert  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  approprl- 
a*^ed  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accotmt  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  tmlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  eum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  i 

OTHO  L.  CTTRTNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  3933.  for  the  relief 
of  Otho  L.  Curtner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

"Diere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Mil,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  dlrt^cted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Otho  L.  Curtner,  of 
Steele,  Mo.,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  personal  Injuries 
sustained  by  him  on  August  18,  1937.  while  encamped  with  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regiment  Missouri  National  Guard 
Infantry,  at  Port  Riley,  Kans.,  which  aald  Injury  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  negligent  acts  of  employees  of  the  Worlts  Progress 
Administration  engaging  In  blasting  on  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration project  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any 
sum  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  gtiUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$10,000"  and  Insert  "$4,000." 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "the  Government  of." 

Page  2,  line  2.  after  "$5,000",  strike  out  the  proviso  down  to  and 
Including  "$1,000"  In  line  13.  and  Insert  the  following:  "That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  tills 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  Ix  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstcndmg.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  ta 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

TOLEDO  TESiaXAL   RAILKOAD   CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  4606.  for  the  relief  of 
the  Toledo  Terminal  Railroad  Co..  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  TfsBEMTy  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
TVeiuiury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Toledo  Terminal  Ball- 
road  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $2,300.  in  lull  settlement  of  all 
dalmfl  against  the  United  States  for  damages  to  Its  Navarre  Avenue 
tartdgs  M  *  result  o?  an  accident  Involving  a  truck  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  at  Toledo.  Ohio, 
on  July  7.  1938:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  ax^.iount  appropriated 
m  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  acooxmt  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  ■'$2300"  and  insert  •"$2.031." 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "bridge",  Insert  "Toledo,  Ohio." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

J  AMES  W.  GIL30N 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4726,  for  the  relief  of 
James  W.  Qilson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  credit  the  account  of  James  W.  Glloon,  former  postmaster 
at  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  the  sum  of  $u82.(>4.  Such  sum  represents  the 
balance  of  a  shortage  in  such  account  caused  by  the  embezzlement 
of  post-offlce  funds  by  one  of  the  postal  clerks  at  such  post  oflQce. 
Any  recovery  hereafter  made  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  such 
sliortage  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  be  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  such  former  postmaster  In  the  event  that  any 
•ddlttonal  shortage  In  his  accotmt  is  disclosed.  If  such  additional 
shortage  has  occurred  without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
such  former  posima6ter. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  ta 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

L.  W.  MAREK.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  5514.  for  the  relief  of 
L.  W.  Marek.  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  COSTELLO  objected,  and.  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

SOaON  A.  BUXCIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bin,  H.  R.  5923,  for  the  relief  ot 
Simon  A.  Brieger. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorteed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Simon  A.  Brieger,  CoIIinsville,  Miss., 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Tliomas  Gerald  Brieger,  a  minor,  who  was  fatally 
injtired  on  March  14.  1939.  In  C(^linsyllle,  Miss.,  by  a  truck  oper- 
ated by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  I.  line  3.  strike  out  "is"  and  insert  "be.  and  be  Is  hereby." 
Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Mississippi".  Insert  "as  legal  repre- 
sentative  ot  the   estate   of   Thomas   Gerald   Brieger.   a   deceased 
minor." 


Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out 
Page  1,  line  10.  after  the 
Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "a 
Page  2.  line  2,  after  the  wo<d 
and  the  following:  "Provided, 
priated  in  this  act  in  excess  of 
delivered  to  or  received  by 
services  rendered  in  connect! 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contra<^ 
Any  person  violating  the 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  u 
In  any  stmi  not  exceeding  $1,00 


an  T 
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The  committee  amendments 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

The  title  was  amended  so 
of  Simon  A.  Brieger.  as 
of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger, 
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"$10(000"  and  insert  "$5,000." 
wor  1  "of,  insert  "the  said." 
nlnor." 

Administration",  Insert  a  colon 

'  :iiat  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 

10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 

agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 

with   this  claim,   and   the  same 

to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

provisions  of  this  act  shall   be  deemed 

on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 


were  agreed  to. 
3e  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


tine 
ti  ble. 


as  to  read,  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
representative  of  the  estate 
a  deceased  minor." 


le  ;al 


BtJSSELX    B.  H£2<DRIX 

The  Clerk  called  the  nex^  bill.  H.  R.  6030.  for  the  relief 
of  Russell  B.  Hendrix. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temriore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  th4  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Spfaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  bill,  S.  24G|3.  be  substituted  for  the  House 
biU.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  f re  m  California  [Mr.  CostelloI  ? 

There  being  no  objectionj  the  Cleik  read  the  Senate  bill, 
as  follows: 


14.' 


6US  alned 


th' 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thi 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
Port  Wajme,  Ind.,  the  sum  of 
settlement  of  all  claims  again 
scnal  injuries  and  expenses 
on  November  5.  1936.  when 
j    struck  by  a  Work.s  Progress 
1    James  Fordyce:  Provided.  That 
!    In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 

to  or  received  by  any  agent 
j    rendered   in   connection   with 
I    unlawful,    any    contract    to 
I    person  violating  the  provision 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 

directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 

apfropriated.  to  Russell  B.  Hendrix.  of 

701.75.     Such  sum  shall  be  in  full 

the  United  States  because  of  per- 

by  the  said  Russell  B.  Hendrix 

car  in  which  he  was  traveling  was 

Administration  automobile  driven  by 

no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 

thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 

or  attorney  on   account   of  services 

this  claim,   and   the   same   shall   be 

contrary    notwithstanding.     Any 

of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 


tie 


Mr.   COSTELLO.    Mr. 

which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

AmeiMlment   offered   by   Mr. 
line  6.  after  the  words  "sum 
shall  be"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 


The  amendment  was  agre|ed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
A  House  bin  (H.  R.  6030) 
A  motion  to  reconsider 


STACY 


Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
lesk. 


COSTELLO  to  Senate  bill:  Page  1, 
■'.  strike  out  "$4,701.75.  Such  siun 
"$3,861.76." 


thereof 


3e  read  a  third  time,  was  read 


was  laid  on  the  table, 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mas 


C.  MOSSER 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6728,  for  the  relief 
of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  receiver  for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic 
Building  Corporation. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  th^  biH? 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  oi,  t  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Stapy  C.  Mosser,  receiver  for  the  Great 
Northern  Majestic  Building  Cdrpcratlon.  Chicago,  111.,  the  sum  of 
$6,267.49.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  fuU  settlement  of 
all  claims  against  the  Unit^  States  by  Stacy  C.  Mosser  as 
receiver  for  the  Great  Ncrthim  kdajestlc  Building  Corporation 
arising  out  of  the  leasing  of  the  Great  Northern  Theater  to 
Works  Progress  Administration  Federal  theater  project  No.  1,  Cook 
County,  111.,  for  use  In  connisction  with  the  official  project  No. 
894-310  during  the  period  froii  December  18,  1938,  to  January  15. 
1939.  Such  theater  was  lease^  under  a  license  agreement  signed 
by  the  agent  cashier  of  Works  Progress  Administration.  Federal 
theater  project  No.  1,  but  bajmient  has  been  denied  on  the 
ground  that  rent  paid  under  a  irevious  expired  lease  was  paid  with- 
out pro|>er  procedure  or  autho  ity. 
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With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  ime  9,  after  the  word  "authority",  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MosER  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Privatk  Calendar 
sidney  u.  bowen 
The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5634,  granting  6  months' 
pay  to  Sidney  M.  Bowen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pmy,  out  of  the  current  appro- 
priation "Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps."  to  Sidney  M.  Bowen,  father 
of  the  late  WUlle  Bowen,  private.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  an 
amount  equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  the  late  Willie  Bowen 
was  receiving  at  the  date  of  his  death:  Provided,  That  Sidney  M. 
Bowen  shall  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  he  was  actually  dependent  upon  his  late  son  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  the  determination  of  the  fact  of  such  dependency 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

SGT.   MAJ.   LEONARD   E.   BROWNING,   XTNTTED   STATES    MARINE    CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1901,  to  extend  to  Sgt. 
Maj.  Leonard  E.  Browning,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  May  7,  1932,  providing  highest  World 
War  rank  to  retired  enlisted  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  Sgt.  Maj.  Leonard  E.  Browning.  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  upon  retirement  after  30  years'  service  In  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  (double  time  for  service  in  the  Philippines 
and  China  included).  \ie  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of  captain:  Provided,  That  no 
increase  in  active  or  retired  pay  or  allowances  shall  result  from  the 
passage  of  this  act  over  and  al)Ove  that  now  authorized  under  the 
act  of  June  6,  1924,  to  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  \x  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CORINNX  W.  BIENVENU 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2370,  for  the  relief  of 
Corinne  W.  Bienvenu  (nee  Corinne  Wells) . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  any  laws  con- 
ferring rights,  privUeges,  or  benefits  upon  honorably  discharged 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Corinne  W.  Bienvenu,  who  served 
under  her  maiden  name  of  Corinne  Wells  as  a  Reserve  nurse,  shaU 
hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  mUitary  senice  of  the  United  States  as  a  Reserve  nurse 
on  December  29,  1917:  Provided,  That  no  bounty,  back  pay.  pension. 
or  allowance  shaU  be  held  to  have  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CERTAIN    FORMER    DISBITRSINC    OmCERS    FOR    THE    CIVIL    WORKS 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  7050,  for  the  relief  of 
certain  former  disbursing  officers  for  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted,  etc..  That  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  In 
the  accovmts  of  the  foUowlng  former  disbursing  officers  for  the 


Civil  Works  Administration  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  names: 
E.  I.  £>avis  (symbol  95-102),  $72.79;  L.  S.  McCracken  (symbol  95- 
104).  $1,470.78:  W.  A.  Mlnnus  (symbol  95-107).  $683.43:  C.  A.  Wood 
(symbol  95-108).  $69.12;  W.  Wcldon  (symbol  95-110),  $454.64;  T.  A. 
EMUon  (Bvmbol  95-111),  $22  41;  Harold  D.  Mcintosh  (symbol  95- 
112).  $18.25:  J.  B.  Lappln  (symbol  95-116),  $37.50;  L.  Levy  (symlaol 
95-117),  $13,631.05;  M.  V.  Bates  (symbol  95-119),  $175.18;  W.  D. 
Berry  (symbol  95-121).  $46.60:  N.  Hesterly  (symbol  95-127).  $424  09; 
John  W.  Reynar  (symbol  95-129).  $89.12;  M.  L.  Morris  (symbol  95- 
132).  $242.25:  A.  O.  Wahlers  (symbol  95-133),  $58.75;  R.  E.  Waters 
(symbol  95-139).  $290.99:  Ivan  Carrico  (symbol  95-144).  $5,506.51; 
and  R.  H.  Zohm  (s3m3bol  95-145),  $2,932.49;  which  amounts  have 
been  disallowed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rec<ai- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  L.  SUMMERS 


I 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7049.  for  the  relief  of 
John  L.  Summers,  former  disbursmg  clerk.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  allow  In  the 
accounts  of  John  L.  Summers,  former  disbursing  clerk,  now  de- 
ceased. Treasury  Department,  sums  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$827.14  disallowed  In  his  accounts,  without  raising  charges 
against  the  officers  who  certified  the  vouchers  for  payment, 
covering  pajrments  made  by  him  In  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 1933  to  June  30.  1934;  and  in  the  accounts  of  Guy  P.  Allen, 
chief  disbursing  officer,  sums  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $3,352.60 
disallowed  In  his  accounts,  without  raising  charges  against  the  offi- 
cers who  certified  the  vouchers  for  pa3rment,  covering  payments 
made  by  him  In  the  period  from  July  1,  1934.  to  December  31,  1936. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  aUow  In  the  accounts  of  Prank  White. 
H.  T.  Tate,  W.  O.  Woods,  and  W.  A.  Julian  stuns  of  not  to  exceed 
$16,063.37,  $3,231.17,  $72,822.49,  and  $449,160.05,  respectively,  repre- 
senting unavailable  items  in  their  accounts  as  former  Treasurers 
and  Treastirer  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  any  recoveries 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  in  respect  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
Items  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  ComptroUer  Geiieral  of  the 
United  States,  be  applied  to  offset  unavailable  Items  of  a  slmUar 
character  hereafter  arising  In  the  accovmts  of  the  former  Treasurers 
and  Treastirer  to  whose  accoiuit  the  recovery  pertains,  upon  a 
showing  that  such  tuiavallable  Items  have  occurred  without  fault 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  said  former  Treasurers  and  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  $1,811.40  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  cover  losses 
In  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  due  to  payment 
of  checks  on  forged  signature  of  the  drawer,  or  for  raised  amotmts. 
or  on  forged  endorsements  of  the  payees. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  accounts  relating  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $576,340.23.  Of  this  sum,  the  amount  of  $542. 103. 11,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
as  public-debt  receipts  and  the  amount  of  $34,237.12,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  shaU  l>e  credited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  proper  accounts  to  adjust  overissues  and  overre- 
demptions  of  principal  of  public-debt  sectirltles  and  overpayments 
of  Interest  on  public-debt  sectirltles. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  adjtist  discrepancies  In  certain  national  bank 
note  currency  accounts  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, covering  the  years  1934  and  1936,  In  the  amount  of  $1,290, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  charge  the  sum  of  $1,290  against  his  general  account  with  cor- 
responding credit  therein  to  the  fund  for  retirement  of  national 
bank  notes  established  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1890  (26  Stat.  289; 
U.  S.  C,  title  12,  sec.  122). 

The  bill  wEis  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  ' 

ARKANSAS  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  6641,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Arkansas  Slate  Penitentiary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary 
the  sum  of  $11,414.17.  Such  sum  represents  the  expenses  inctirred 
by  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  as  a  result  of  furnishing,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  district  engineer,  955  convicts  for 
emergency  work  in  maintaining  the  levees  in  the  lower  St.  Francis 
levee  district  of  Arkansas  during  the  flood  emergency  In  January 
and  February  1937,  on  the  MisslsBlppl  River. 
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with  the  followtag  committee  amendments: 

Line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "Is"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Tae. 
and  be  is  hereby." 

line  6.  strike  out  the  period  and  the  wording  "Siich  sum  repre- 
sents the"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  for." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
Bhall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  eervlceo  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  luilawful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
atandlng.  And  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upcn  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  91, 000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

KUZABETH    HESSMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5931,  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Hessman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
be  1*  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Elizabeth  Hessman,  of 
Dodge  City,  Kans..  the  sum  of  tS.OOO  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  personal  injiiries  sustained 
by  her  when  the  car  In  which  she  was  riding  was  struck,  on  April 
517,  1936.  by  a  Government  car  driven  by  an  employee  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or 
attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  said 
claim.  It  Ehall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or 
attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amendments: 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$5,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  sign  and  figures  "$1,665." 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Provided."  in  line  10  of  the  bin,  strike 
out  the  remaining  language,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  no  p)art  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  stall  be  unlai\'ful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  exixn.  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

V.  H.  SCHEURIMO,   ELMXS  EGGERS,   AND  THOMAS   FAHEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5557,  for  the  relief 
Of  V.  H.  Scheuring.  Elmer  Eggers,  and  Thomas  Fahey. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  V.  H.  Scheuring.  of  Dunlap.  Iowa, 
the  sum  of  $500;  and  to  Elmer  Eggers,  of  Dunlap.  Iowa,  the  sum 
of  $287.50;  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  respective  claims  against 
the  United  States  or  any  employee  thereof,  for  the  amount  of  a 
Judgment  obtained  September  28,  1337.  against  Tliomas  Pahey  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  on  account  of  personal  injuries  and  damages  sustained  by 
them  when  their  automobile  overturned  as  the  result  of  a  col- 
lision with  an  automobile  confiscated  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  operated  by  said  Thomas  Pahey.  an  investigator.  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  in 
performing  his  ofllclal  duties,  on  United  States  Highway  No.  30. 
near  Woodbine.  Harrison  Covmtv.  Iowa,  January  30.  1937 :  Provided, 
That  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Iowa  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  upon  notifica- 
tion of  pajrment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  as  herein  pro- 
vided, to  satisfy  of  record  the  said  Judgments  obtained  by  V.  H. 
Scheuring  and  Elmer  Qggers  against  Thomas  Fahey,  in  said  court: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  amotint  appropriated  In  this 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  aguxt  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  this  claim, 
contract  to  the  contrary 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
and    upon    conviction    thereof 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  tliird  time,  an< 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  same  shall   be  unlawful,   any 

notwhthstandlng.     Any  person  violating 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

shall   be   fined    In   any   sum    not 


CERTAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next 
certain  postmasters. 

There   being  no  objectio^,  the  Clerk  read  the   bill,  as 
foUows: 


Om 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
States  is  hereby  authorized 
W.  Rufus  Jackson,  postmaster 
$50,  representing  a  disallowan^ 
for  an  overpaj-ment  made  to 
In  charge  of  contract  station 
office. 

Sec.   2.  That   the   Comptroller 
hereby  authorized  and  directed 
postmasters,  former  and 
of  $111.46,  representing  a 
assistant  postmaster  at  Cllnto^ 
nual   leave,   such  payment 
Office  Department  but  later 
Office. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Comptrollir 
hereby  authorized   and   directed 
against  C.  C.  Ausherman 
Fla.,  heretofore  disallowed  by 
amount    representing    overpay 
1924  resulting  from  erroneous 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


General  of   the  United    States   is 

to  cancel  the  charges  against  the 

,  at  Clinton,  S.  C.  In  the  amount 

made  to  W.  D.  Peay,  former 

In  compensation  for  accrued  an- 

been   authorized   by   the   Post 

di^lowed  by  the  General  Accounting 


presei  it 
pay  ment 
itoii.  In 
baring 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
ws«  read  the  third  time,  anp 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


nert 


The  Clerk  called  the 
of  Mrs.  Layler  Taylor. 
There  being  no  objection, 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrt 
the  sum  of  $1,500.     The  payment 
settlement  of  all  claims  against 
talned  by  the  said  Mrs.  Layei 
her  son.  Hardy  Taylor,  who 
BOnal  Injuries  received  when 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Daingerfield.  Tex.,  on  April  1, 


dl(d 

hi! 


thereof  •$1360." 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add 
part  of  the  amount  appropria^d 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
attorney  on  account  of 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
notwithstanding.     Any  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 


dell^  ered 
servlc  5s 


July  31 


engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reccn- 


POSTMASTERS 

bill,  H.  R.  5348.  for  the  relief  of 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United 

I  directed  to  credit  the  account  of 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  amount  of 

by  the  General  Accounting  Office 

rad  Groepper,  who  served  as  clerk 

No.  45  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   post 


General  of  the  United  States  Is 

to  cancel   the   charge   of   $160.87 

for$ier  postmaster  at  Port  Lauderdale, 

the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 

ments    to    three    village    carriers    In 

nstructlons  given  the  postmaster  by 


engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


MRS.  L  IYER  TAYLOR 


bill,  H.  R.  5259,  for  the  relief 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 

of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 

Layer  Taylor,  of  Daingerfield,  Tex.. 

of   such   sum   shall   be   in  full 

the  United  States  for  damages  stis- 

Taylor  on  accotmt  of  the  death  of 

on  April  2.  1938,  as  a  result  of  per- 

was  struck  by  a  truck  in  the  service 

dorps  on  State  Highway  No.  49,  near 

:938. 


With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$1,500"  and  Insert  In  lieu 


the  following:   ":  Provided,  That  no 

In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 

to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 

rendered  In  connection  with  this 

u^awful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 

violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 

misdemeanor  and  upon   conviction 

ium  not  exceeding  $1,000." 


The  committee  amendmefits  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b^  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  aqd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


D. 


L  MASON 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex 

D.  L.  Mason. 

There  being  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
Treasury  not  otherwise 
Mason,  father   of  Dorothy 
settlement  of  all  claims 
States  for  the  death  of  his 
killed  on  or  about  September 
gence  of  an  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  In  operating  a  Civilian 
County,  Ky.,  in  that  he  ope 
careless  manner,  and    struck 
Dorothy  Mason  was  riding 
hours  thereafter.    Her  Injuria 


bUl.  H.  R.  5211,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 

directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 

appro  :rlated,  the  stun  of  $10,000  to  D.  L. 

M  ison,  of  Wallins  Creek.  Ky.,  In  full 

aga;  nst  the  Government  of  the  United 

dai]^ter  Dorothy  Mason,  age  15,  who  was 

13,  1935.  through  and  by  the  negll- 

Unlted  States  Civilian  Conservation 

Conservation  Corps  truck  in  Harlan 

alcd  said  truck  in  a  reckless,  negUgent, 

and  demolished   a   taxicab   In  which 

anq  from  which  injuries  she  died  a  few 

and  death  were  caused  solely  by  the 
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striking  of  said  truck  and  through  and  by  the  negligent  operation 
thereof  by  the  said  member  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
she  would  not  have  been  Injured  and  killed  but  for  the  negligence 
and  carelessness  of  said  enrollee:  Proind^d,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 
or  attorneys,  on  accovmt  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said 
claim  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or 
attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  said  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
District  Cotirt  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment,  as  If  the  United  States  were  suable  In 
tort,  upon  the  claims  of  Mat  Hensley,  Arnold  Blf.nton,  LUlle  I»rlce, 
and  Clyde  Thorpe,  all  of  Wallins  Creek.  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  for 
damages  resulting  from  personal  Injuries  and  property  damage; 
and  upon  the  claim  of  D.  L.  Mason,  of  Wallins  Creek,  Harlan 
County,  Ky.,  for  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  his  minor 
daughter.  Dorothy  Mason:  said  Injuries,  death,  and  property  dam- 
age having  been  received  when  the  taxicab  in  which  they  were 
passengers  was  in  a  collision  with  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
truck  on  the  highway  between  Lake  View  and  Harlan,  Harlan 
County,  Ky.,  on  September  14,  1935:  Prorided,  That  the  Judgment, 
if  any,  shall  not  exceed.  In  the  case  of  Mat  Hensley,  $1,500;  In  the 
case  of  Arnold  Blanton,  $1,000;  In  the  case  of  Llllie  Price,  $3,500: 
in  the  case  of  Clyde  Thorpe,  $1,500;  and  In  the  case  of  D.  L.  Mason, 
$5,000. 

"Sec  2.  Suit  upon  such  claims  may  be  instituted  at  any  time 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  or  any  statute  of  limitations.  Proceedings  for  the 
determination  of  such  claims,  appeals  therefrom,  and  payment  of 
any  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
cases  over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  paragraph  20 
of  section  24  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended." 

The  committee  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  conferring 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Kentucky,  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Mat  Hensley.  Arnold  Blanton. 
Lillie  Price.  Clyde  Thorpe,  and  D.  L.  Mason." 

DISBURSING  AGENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  INDIAN  SERVICl 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4085.  for  the  relief  of 

certain  disbursing  agents  and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Service  and  in  the  accotmts  of  J.  E.  Balmer, 
S.  F.  Stacher.  and  J.  W.  Elliott,  disbursing  agents  of  the  Indian 
Service,  for  payments  made  during  the  period  November  1933  to 
April  1934  to  certain  employees  for  the  use  of  their  personally 
owned  automobiles  as  provided  In  the  act  of  February  14,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1103),  to  the  extent  that  payments  have  been  disallowed 
solely  because  the  oil  and  gas  vised  in  such  automobiles  were  pur- 
chased from  Government  supplies. 

Sec.  2.  Refunds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  any  em- 
ployees from  whom  collections  have  been  made  and  deposited  Into 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  disallowances  on  account  of  mileage  pay- 
ments made  by  the  disbursing  agents  named  In  section  1  hereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

BEN  WILLIE  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2860,  for  the  relief  of 
Ben  Willie  Jones. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  Ben  Willie  Jones,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$2,500,  and  when  same  Is  received  by  the  said  Ben  WUUe  Jones  It 
shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  and  settlement  of  aU  claims  against 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  accoimt  of  the  death 
of  Thelma  Jones,  aged  2,  daughter  of  Ben  Willie  Jones,  on  Decem- 


ber 16,  1937,  being  burned  to  death  while  In  Oalllnger  Hospital  for 
treatment,  through  the  negligence  and  lack  of  proper  facilities  in 
the  said  hospital:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawfiil.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
stim  not  exceeding  $1,000.  i 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  5.  after  the  name  "Jones",  insert  "as  legal  representative  of 
Thelma  Jones,  a  deceased  minor." 

Line  10,  after  the  name  "Columbia",  Insert  "and  the  United 
States." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Ben  Willie  Jones,  as  legal  representative  of  Thelma  Jones, 
a  deceased  minor." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table,    j 

JAMES  M'CONNACHIB 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2344,  for  the  reUef  of 
James  McConnachie. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Tretusury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  James  McConnachie, 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  said  Jamea 
McConnachie  against  the  United  States  for  damage  to  his  stucco 
duplex  apartment  when  a  United  States  Army  airplane  crashed 
Into  It  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  December  7,  1937:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serrlces  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  insert  "$3,900." 

•nie  committee  amendment  was  agreed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  | 

HARRY  BRYAN  AND  ALDA  Dt7rFIELD  MtTLLINS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  377,  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  DuflQeld  Mullins  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffleld  Mullins.  and  others."  approved 
August  28,  1937.  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  In  accordance  with  certifications  of  the  Work* 
Progress  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
under  this  act,  aU  hospital,  medical,  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sarUy  incurred  by  the  claimants  named  In  this  act  as  a  result 
of  the  explosion  in  Gassaway.  W.  Va..  November  7,  1936,  and 
such  paymenta,  when  made,  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  said  expenses.  No  payment 
shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  any  of  said 
expenses  Incurred  after  January  1,  1939,  and  application  for  any 
of  said  expenses  shall  be  filed  with  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  enUtled  to  payment 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  amendatory 
act.  The  Works  Progress  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  shall  determine  the  amount  due  on  any  applica- 
tion, and  the  person  entitled  thereto  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  and  shall  certify  such  determination  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury.  which  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive  upon   the   accounting  oCQcers   of   the   Government." 

With  the  following  committee  amendment:     ' 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert:  "That  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffleld 
Mullins.  and  others,"  approved  August  28.  1937,  la  hereby  amended 
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by  iwiumberlnx  •ertlon  9  thereof  as  section  3,  and  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  section: 

"BBC.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  la  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Trea«iiry  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  In  accordance  with  such  certltlcatlons  as  may 
be  msde  by  the  Works  Progress  Administrator,  or  his  duly  author- 
ised representative  under  this  act,  cla'ms  for  hospital,  medical, 
and  other  reasonable  expense's  necessarily  Incurred  by.  In  behalf, 
or  at  the  request,  of  the  claimants  named  In  this  act  as  a  result 
of  the  exploFion  that  occurred  in  Gassaway.  W.  Va.,  on  November  7. 
1936:  Prw-xded.  That  such  payments  as  may  be  made  hereunder 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  atatea  and  against  the  claimants  mimed  In  t.ls  act  for  said 
expenses:  Provided  further.  That  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
paid  hereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tn  settlement  of 
said  claims  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $18,000.  No  claim,  or 
part  thereof,  for  expenses  Incurred  after  January  1,  1939.  shall  be 
considered,  nor  shall  any  claim  be  considered  or  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  unless  application  therefor  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person 
entitled  to  payment  within  6  months  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  act.  The  Works  Progress  Administrator,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  shall  determine  the  amount  due  on  any 
application  and  the  person  entitled  thereto  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  such  determinations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  pajrment  of  the  claims,  which  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government." 

Amend  the  title. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
,  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  simended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and 
Alda  Duffleld  Mullins,  and  others.' " 

rXOTD  M.  DTTNSCOMB 

The  CTerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2275.  for  the  relief  of 
Floyd  M.  Dunscomb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb. 
Norvell.  Mich.,  the  sum  of  $175.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  personal  property  owned 
by  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb  and  destroyed  by  fire  at  Camp  Bewabic. 
Crystal  Palls.  Mich.,  on  February  13,  1937,  whUe  said  Floyd  M. 
Dunscomb  was  an  employee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  thla  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  a^nt  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  ];)assed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
en  the  table. 

YIRGHnA   PEARSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2114.  for  the  relief  of 
Virginia  Pearson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Virginia  Pearson,  of 
BelUngham,  Wash.,  the  sum  of  $121  40.  in  full  satisfaction  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  involving  a  Government  truck  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Maple  and  Jersey  Streets.  Bellingham.  Wash.,  on  March  27, 
1938:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
OQ  the  table. 

HTTGH  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2082,  for  the  relief  of 
BOfSti  A.  Smith. 


There  being  no  objectior 
follows: 


(If 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Hugh 
of  $320.65.  in  full  satisfaction  of 
for  expenses  Incurred,  and  property 
result  of  a  collision  between  his 
truck  which  occurred  near  Fort 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shal ; 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
tloti  with  this  claim,  and  the 
to  the  contrary  notwlthstandi 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
$1,000. 


I^cretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
any  money  In  the  "iVeasury  not 
A.  Smith,  of  Bend,  Oreg.,  the  sum 
his  claim  against  the  United  States 
damage  sustained,  by  him  as  a 
automobile  and  a  War  Department 
Canby.  Wash.,  on  August  12,  1938: 
( mount  appropriated  in  this  act  In 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 


acc<  unt 
same 

dee  ned 
»e 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and 
on  the  table. 

ELIZABrlH  E.  BTTRKK 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tt  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex 
Elizabeth  E.  Burke. 
There  being  no  objection,  t|ie 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
otherwise   appropriated,   to 
Mass.,  the  stun  of  $304,  in 
the  United  States  for  compe 
and  hospital  expenses  lncurre<l 
Injuries  stistalned  by  her  when 
was  struck  by  a  Civilian 
1935:  Provided,  That  no  part 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
received  by  any  agent  or  agent  i 
of  services  rendered  In 
unlawful  for  any  agent  or 
collect,  withhold,  or  receive 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
rendered  in  connection  with 
trary    notwithstanding.     Any 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  gut: 
viction  thereof  shall  be  fined 


His  abeth 
full 
;nsatli 


Conse  "vat 
<f 
thei  eof 
;entii,  a 
connec  tion 
age:  its 
any 
percent 
such 

) 
lit  ' 


With  the  following  CMnrrittee  amendment: 


July  31 

the  Clerk  read  the  bill,   as 


IhU.  S.  1905,  for  the  relief  of 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


I  ecretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 

»f  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 

E.   Burke,  of  Turners   Falls, 

satisfaction  of  her  claim  against 

on  and  relmbvirsement  of  medical 

by  her  as  the  result  of  personal 

the  car  in  which  she  was  riding 

ion  Corps  truck  on  January  26. 

the  amount  appropriated  in  this 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 

attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account 

with  such  claim.    It  shall  be 

attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact, 

sum  of  the  amount  appropriated 

thereof  on  account  of  services 

claim,  any  contract  to  the  con- 

)er8on    violating   the    provisions    of 

of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 

n  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


Provided"  In  line  11  strike  out 

bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 

thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 

Dr  attorney   on  account   of  services 

this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 

contrary   notwithstanding.     Any 

of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

(onvictlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 


tie 


Page  1,  beginning  with  the  v  ord 
the  remaining  language  of  th< 
following:  "Provided.  That  no 
this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
to  or  received  by  any  agent 
rendered  in  connection  with 
unlawful,   any   contract   to 
person  violating  the  provislotu 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
any  susn  not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b*  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and]  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

THOMAS    A.    ROSS 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU 
A.  Ross. 
There  being  no  objection, 


S.  1882)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th( 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
chief  boatswain.  United  Statei 
full  settlement  of  all  claims 
or  damage   to,   personal   prcpdrty 
fire   which   occtured    at    Nom^ 
Provided.  That  no  part  of 
In  excess  of  10  percent  there4)f 
received  by  any  agent  or  attoi  aey 
In  connection  with  this  clairi 
any  contract  to  the  contrary 
latlng    the    provisions    of    thla 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
the  third  time,  and  passed,, 
laid  on  the  table. 

MONTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
S.  Carlisle. 
There  being  no  objection. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 

directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 

appropriated,  to  Thomas  A.  Ross. 

Coast  Guard,  the  sum  of  $250,  In 

against  the  United  States  for  loss  of. 

and  effects  resulting   from   the 

Alaska,    on    September    17,    1934: 

amount  appropriated  in  this  act 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 

on  account  of  services  rendered 

and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfxU. 

notwlthstandmg.     Any  person  vlo- 

act   shall    be    deemed    guilty    of    a 

thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 


be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

S.   CARLISLE 

S.  1816)  for  the  relief  of  Montie 


he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tae  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,]  out  ol  any  money  in  the  Treasury 


1939 
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not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Montie  S.  Carlisle,  of  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.,  the  sum  of  $1,000.  In  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  Injury  and  damage  to  his 
property  located  In  section  10.  township  15  north,  range  1  east. 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  Sandoval  County,  N.  Mex.,  re- 
sulting from  activities  of  officers  and  enroUees  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corpe:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawfxU.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.    COSTELLO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    offer    the    following 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Costello:  Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out 
"$1,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$600." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HANNIS  HOVEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1722)  for  the  relief  of  Hannis 
Hoven. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Hannis  Hoven.  of 
Jackson.  Ala.,  the  sum  of  $2,500,  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  hU 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  permanent  injuries  sustained 
June  3,  1937.  when  the  automobile  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
was  struck  by  a  Chevrolet  coupe,  tag  No.  13-688.  D.  A.  U.  S.  A^ 
which  was  being  driven  by  one  Oaylord  WUlard.  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  the  city  of  Mobile, 
Ala.:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawftil.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  ther^f  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  IN  KENTITCKY 

the  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1467)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  in  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Inc,  m  Kentucky,  the  stun  of  $941.59  which  is  due  by  reason  of 
an  error  In  making  settlement  for  gasoline  furnished  the  War  De- 
partment under  contract  No.  W  535-AC-8868.  dated  June  13.  1936, 
which  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  any  claim  agamst  the 
Government  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  Inc..  In  Kentucky,  by  reason 
of  deliveries  of  gasoline  under  said  contract  for  the  months  of 
July.  August.  September,  and  October  1936:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
Uary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

EARL    J.    REED    AND    GILES    J.    GENTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1429)  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J. 
Reed  and  Giles  J.  Gentry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles 
J  Gentry.  JoinUy,  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla..  the  siun  of  $1,500, 
in  full  settlement  of  their  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  them  on  account  of  the  estreature  on  AprU 
23,  1936,  to  the  United  States  of  their  cash-appearance  bond  de- 


posited by  them  and  conditioned  upon  the  delivery  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  In  Miami. 
Fla..  in  criminal  case  No.  4816-M.  of  one  Alva  Slayton  0"Dell. 
by  reason  of  the  nonappearance  of  said  Alva  Slayton  O'Dell  In 
said  court,  although  said  Alva  Slayton  O'Dell  was  subsequently  ap- 
prehended on  Information  furnished  by  said  Earl  J.  Reed  and 
Giles  J.  Gentry:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  at- 
torneys, on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said 
claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney  or 
attormeys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  th« 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on 
account  ol  services  rendered  in  connection  with  said  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  strike  out  the  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ths 
following:  "That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  • 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table.  | 

CHARLES  L.  KEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  821)  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 

L  Kee 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasiu^'  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Charles  L.  Kee,  of 
Portsmouth,  Va..  the  sum  of  $9,000.  in  full  satUfaction  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  loss  by 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  June  26,  1920,  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Va..  of  an  aircraft-planted  mine  invented  by  said  Charles 
L.  Kee  and  constructed  by  him  for  demonstratloiL 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  % 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  a& 
amended  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  j 

HTTGH  M'GUIRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  765)  for  the  relief  of  Htigh 

McGuire. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $600  to  Hugh  McGuire  ^^ 
Turner  Mont ,  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  of  his  truck,  such  truck  having  been  dwtroyed 
on  December  5.  1936,  by  a  fire  which  burned  a  garage  at  Turner, 
Mont.,  in  which  it  was  stored  for  the  purpose  of  safeguanling  itt 
load,  consisting  of  property  tised  in  connection  with  Resettle- 
ment Administration  projects:  Provided,  '^f\^°J>!'^.  °l^^. 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attoniey 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  ^^^ '^"^^^  °°\^|^ 
Btandmg.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  o*  ^""^  ^tf»,25Hh^ 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

FAE  BANAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  683)  for  the  relief  of  Pae 
Banas. 
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"    There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwlae  appropriated,  to  Pae  Banas,  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  sum  of  $1,719.80,  In  ftill  satisfaction  of  her 
claim  a^talnat  the  United  States  for  Injuries  suffered  as  the  result 
of  a  collision  with  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  truck  on  route 
831.  8  miles  north  of  Tampa.  Pla.,  on  the  7th  day  of  December 
1934  at  13  o'clock  noon:  ProtHded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

MRS.   THOMAS   H.   JACKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3005)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Jackson. 

Mr.  HALLECK  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected;  and  the  bill 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

MirmiZ   WETMORE   COLK 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4122,  granting  an 
Increase  of  pension  to  Minnie  Wetmore  Cole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected;  and  the  bill, 
onder  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions, 

XSABELLE  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6092,  granting  an 
Increase  of  pension  to  Isabelle  Johnston. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  MOTT  objected,  and  the  bill, 
under  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

MORRIS    BXntSTEIN    ET    AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  6083,  for  the  relief 
of  Morris  Bursteln,  Jennie  Burstein,  and  Adolph  Burstein. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  naturalization  laws.  Morris  Burstein.  Jennie  Burstein,  his 
wife,  and  their  son.  Adolph  Burstein.  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  February  25.  1925. 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "laws",  strike  out  the  balance  of 
line  4  and  the  words  "son.  Adolph  Burstein"  In  line  5.  and  Insert 
"Adolph  Burstein." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

KURT  G.  STERN 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1533,  for  the  relief  of 
Kurt  O.  Stem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected;  and  the  bill,  imder 
the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

BRIG.  GEN.  HARLEY  B.  PERGITSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  7104,  for  the  reUef  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Harley  B.  Ferguson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  MOTT,  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  ob- 
jected: and  the  bill,  under  the  rule,  was  tecommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


JOHI    B.  JONES 


The  Clerk  called  the  next 
B.  Jones. 
There  being  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
lieutenant.  One  Hundred  and 
Infantry,  shall  be  entitled  to 
Adjusted  Compensation  Act.  ai 
same   manner   as   other   offloeip 
States   Army   who   served 
discharged  under  honorable 
proper  proof  to  receive  such 


July  31 


Jill.  S.  1081.  for  the  relief  of  John 
he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


J<hn 


_  B.  Jones,  who  served  as  a  first 

Porty-third  Regiment  United  States 

ipply  for  benefits  of  the  World  War 

amended  and  supplemented,  In  the 

and   enlisted   men   of   the   United 

during   the   World   War.   and   who   were 

conditions,  and  upon  presentation  of 

ct  mpcnsatlon. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  b^  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 

a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


third  time,  and  passed,  anc 
on  the  table. 


MARJE   H£Zia3« 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex 
Marie  Heinen. 

There  being  no  objection. 


bUl,  H.  R.  5953.  for  the  relief  of 

the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as,  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th»  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwla;  appropriated,  to  Marie  Heinen.  of 
Kaukauna.  Wis.,  the  sum  of  tlX).  Such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  burial 
expenses  of  Robert  B.  Heinen,  \  World  War  veteran,  and  paid  by  his 
widow,  Marie  Heinen. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b4  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  an|d  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

POKEGAlfeA 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex 
the  Pokegama  Sanatorium 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
present  consideration  of  thi  ■ 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr 

under  the  rule,  was  recomini 
Claims. 


tenure.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
bill? 

HANCOCK  objected;  and  the  bill, 
tted  to  the  Committee  on  War 


NEVADA  S  Lie  A  SAITOS,  INC. 


The  Clerk  called  the  nex ; 
the  Nevada  Silica  Sands,  Ii|c 
There  being  no  objection 


SANATORrUM 

bill.  H.  R.  1368,  for  the  reUef  of 


bill,  H.  R.  7327,  for  the  relief  of 


the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


pitent  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  Issued 
It  c,  a  corporation  orgsinlzed  under  the 
conveying  the  mineral  deposits  In  the 
quarter  section  6,  township  16  south, 
meridian,  together  with  the  right  to 
may  be  necessary  for  the  mining  and 
u*on   compliance   with   the   applicable 
a4d  2333  of  the  United  States  Revised 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a 
to  the  Nevada  Silica  Sands, 
laws  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
east  three-quarters  southwest 
range  67  east.  Mount  Diablo 
use  so  much  of  the  surface  as 
removal   of  such  deposits 
provisions  of  sections  2325 
Statutes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
was  read  the  third  time,  a^id 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table, 

MAJ.  itOE  C.  KXLXIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  ne^  bill.  H.  R.  5369,  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Noe  C.  Killian. 
There  being  no  objection]  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th<  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  di«  cted  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treaaviry  not  otherNvlse  appro] mated,  to  MaJ.  Noe  C.  KlUian,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  the  sum  of  9435,  in  full  satisfaction  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  Statis  for  refund  made  by  him  to  the  War 
Department  as  a  result  of  ovefpa3rments  of  an  allotment  in  the  case 
of  Pvt.  Prank  Prolla  which  'were  not  discovered  until  after  the 
soldier's  discharge,  said  overpajyments  having  been  caused  by  aUeged 
failure  of  Major  KUlian  to  s<nd  in  the  proper  request  for  discon- 
tinuance to  the  zone  finance  officer.  Washington.  D.  C:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  sliall  be  piiid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  sane  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  i>erson  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fi;ied  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t6  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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BENNO  VON  MAYRHAUSER  AND  OSKAR  VON  MAYRHAUSER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6546.  for  the  reUef 
of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von 
MajThauser.  of  Kiel.  Germany,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  permanent  residence  here,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  now 
In  effect. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cobteixo:  Page  1.  line  7,  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  Insert  "Provided,  That  said  Benno  von 
Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser  shaU  not  be  eUgible  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

STDfA   ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6965,  for  the  relief  of 
Stina  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
Cratlon  and  naturalization  laws  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  i 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  any  I 
order  of  deportation  which  may  be  Issued  against  Stina  Anderson 
and  that  Stina  Anderson  shall  not  hereafter  be  subject  to  de- 
portation for  the  same  cause  or  causes  upon  which  the  present 
warrant  of  arrest  is  based. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cosmxo:  Page  1,  line  9.  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  insert  "Provided,  That  the  said  Stina  Ander- 
son shall  not  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5608.  directing  the 
payment  to  William  H.  Carter  of  travel  allowances  from 
Manila.  P.  L,  to  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Mr.  MOTT  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims. 

CARL   G.  ALLCRUNN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  1629.  conferring 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
to  hear,  adjudicate,  and  enter  judgment  on  the  claim  of  Carl 
O.  Allgnmn  against  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  his 
Invention  in  rifling  gims  during  the  war  and  thereafter  by 
the  Symington-Anderson  Co.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said  inven- 
tion being  shown  and  described  in  his  Letters  Patent  No. 
1,311.107  issued  by  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  on 
or  about  July  22.  1919. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Jvuisdlctlon  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  under  the  acts  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1917  (40  Stat.  394  and  40  Stat.  422).  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  or  the  statute  of  limitations,  to  hear,  examine,  ad- 
judicate and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Carl  G.  Allgrunn 
for  the  use  of  his  invention  in  rifling  so-called  75-mUUmeter  guns 
during  the  war  and  thereafter  by  the  Symington-Anderson  Co.  at 
Rochester  N  Y  which  guns  were  made  under  contracts  with  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  mven- 
tlon  is  shown  and  described  m  his  patent  No.  U11.107  Issued  on 
or  about  July  22,  1919.  In  said  adjudication  any  alleged  defense 
of  shop  right  in  tbe  Symington-Anderson  Oo.  or  in  the  United 


States  Government  Is  hereby  waived,  and  the  said  Carl  O.  Allgnmn 
shall  be  considered  as  having  the  same  status  as  though  he  had 
never  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Symington-Anderson  Co.,  it  being 
understood  that  the  court  ruled  In  Its  decision  of  December  3. 
1928,  'The  plaintiff  (Carl  O.  Allgrunn)  may  not  recover  for  the 
use  of  his  Invention  by  the  Symington -Anderson  Co."  and  that  by 
said  ruling  he  was  deprived  of  any  pay  for  such  use  by  the  Sym- 
ington-Anderson Co.  or  m  their  shop  and  It  being  further  under- 
stood that  the  said  Carl  G.  Allgrunn  has  not  been  paid  any  royalty 
or  other  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  invention  by  said  com- 
pany or  In  said  shop  and  that  any  further  proceedings  In  said 
court  will  be  In  continuation  of  the  8\iit  filed  by  Carl  O.  Allgrunn 
in  said  court  on  or  about  September  13.  1920.  on  which  final  Judg- 
ment was  given  February  8,  1937,  and  that  the  continuation  of 
said  suit  under  this  act  Is  not  barred  by  the  Judgment  given  in 
said  suit  or  the  payment  of  said  Judgment  on  or  about  AprU 
11.  1938. 

Sec.  2.  Prom  any  decision  In  said  suit,  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  either  party  as  Is  provided  for 
by  law  in  other  cases. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ALBERT  L.   BARNHOLTZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3774,  for  the  relief 
of  Albert  L.  Barnholtz. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  consider  and  de- 
termine the  claim  of  Albert  L.  Barnholtz.  of  Denver.  Colo.,  for 
disability  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred  by  him  while  employed  in 
the  Denver.  Colo.,  post  office  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  the  said  Albert  L.  Barnholtz  had  made  application  for 
benefits  under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  compensation  for 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Sep- 
tember 7.  1916.  as  amended,  vrtthln  the  period  required  by  sections 
17  and  20  thereof.  No  benefit  shaU  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  prior  to  the  date  of  such  enactment:  Provided, 
That  claim  hereunder  shaU  be  made  within  90  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  5,  after  the  word  "disability".  Insert  "due  to  tuberculosls.- 

Llne  6.  strike  out  the  word  "Incurred",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

"contracted "  ,        ^^  .   ^ 

Line  7.  after  the  words  "post  ofllce".  Insert  "during  the  period 

1907-21." 

The  committee   amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FLOYD   ELTON 


I 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  3853,  for  the  relief 

of  Floyd  Elton. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  m 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  •400  to  Floyd 
Elton  of  Swanton.  Ohio.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  agaUast 
the  United  States  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him  and  his 
daughter.  Catherine  Elton,  as  a  result  of  being  struck  by  a  truck 
operated  by  an  employee  of  the  ClvUian  Conservation  Corps,  said 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  employee  admitted  his  negligence  and 
took  full  responsibility  lor  the  accident:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents, 
attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  receive  any 
sum  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  said 
claim  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
Tlolat'ing  the  provisions  of  this  act  ahaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  convlcUon  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  | 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  10  strike  out  the  comma  after  the  word  "Corps",  and  also 
strike  out  the  remaining  langiaage  of  the  bill,  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
^hftil  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Any  person  rlolatlng  the  prorlslonB  of  this  act  shall  be  deetned 
guilty  or  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  ary  sum  not  exceeding  tLOOO." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

czLU  PRESS  rr  al. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  4141.  for  the  relief 
of  Cc]ia  Press.  Eleinard  Press.  Ethel  Press,  and  Marlon  Press. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
prr^ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTEU.O.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  Cella  Press.  Middle- 
town.  Conn„  the  svun  of  $491.15,  such  sum  to  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  aftalnst  the  United  States  for  damages  by  rea- 
son or  her  automobile  being  struck  and  damneed  In  Hamden, 
Conn.,  on  May  31,  1936,  by  an  automobile  which  was  carelessly 
and  nrgilgenUy  driven  by  a  special-delivery  messenger  of  the  Post 
OlBce  Department  In  the  course  of  his  employment  and  delivery 
■^of  mail:  and  to  Bernard  Press,  of  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  the  sum 
of  $641.15,  In  full  aetuement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  belns  struck 
and  permanently  injured  while  riding  In  the  car  of  Cella  Press 
In  this  collision;  and  to  Kthel  Press,  also  of  Mlddletown,  Conn.. 
the  sum  of  $500,  In  full  settlement  for  damages  s\istalned  by  her 
by  reason  of  being  struck  and  permanently  Injured  In  the  same 
collision;  and  to  Marlon  Press,  of  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  the  stim 
of  §250  In  full  settlement  for  damages  sustained  by  her  by  reason 
of  being  struck  and  permanently  injured  In  the  same  collision. 

With  the  following  ccnamlttee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  tlic  sign  and  figures  "$481.1.'S"  and 
Insert  In  Ucu  thereof  "$214.50  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated." 

Line  5.  after  the  word  "States"  Insert  "or  any  employee  thereof." 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  the  sign  and  firures  "$641.15"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "^299  out  o*  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

Page  2,  after  the  world  "collision"  In  line  8.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  all  the  remaining  language  of  the  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "ProvUied,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bin  for  the 
relief  of  Cella  Press  and  Bernard  Press." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

U.  L.  PAUSH 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bin.  H.  R.  4198.  for  the  relief 
of  M.  L.  Parish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
f  oQows : 

B«  it  enmeted,  etc.,  lliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and 
be  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay.  out  of  any  fxinds  on  deposit  in 
tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux 
Indlaxu.  oT  the  Rosebud  Reservation.  8.  Dak.,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500  to  If.  L.  Pariah,  of  Murdo.  S.  Dak.,  for  legal  and 
other  services  rendered  and  expenses  inciirred  by  the  said  M.  L. 
Parish,  at  the  request  of  the  Rosebud  Sivnux  Tribe  of  Indians 
In  connection  with  trlbcd  matters:  Provided.  That  the  amount 
to  be  paid  ahall  be  settled  by  an  oAclal  resolution  of  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  which  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

With   the    following   committee   amendments: 

liXM  7.  strike  out  the  sign  and  flgtves  "$500"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$4«0.74." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  ":  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  a^nt  or 
attorney  on  account  of  aervicee  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  oontract  to  the  oon- 
trary   notwithstanding.     Any   person   vioUtlng   the   provisions  of 


this    act    shall    be    deemed    guilty 
conviction    thereof    shall    be    fined 
11,000." 


it   a   nUsdeTTesmor   and    upon 
In    any    sum    not    exceeding 


The  committee  amendments 
The  bin  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
reccnsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


agreed  to. 
frrossed  and  read  a  third 
atd  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


V  ere 


en 


,  H.  R.  4252.  for  the  relief 
Clerk   read   the   bill,   as 


J.  GECRGS:  BEFSEL  CO 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bl 
of  J.  George  Bensel  Co. 

There   being   no   objection,   tie 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Seer  tary  of  the  Treasviry  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  lo  pay.  out  ol  any  money  in  t*ie  Treasury 
not  otnerwisc  appropriated,  the  sur  i  of  $143,  in  lull  settlement  of 
8l  claims  against  the  United  Stat  'S  for  refund  of  deduccion  of 
said  rmount  of  $140  from  the  ami  unt  due  the  J.  G:orge  Bensel 
Co.  under  Its  contract  with  the  Pro<  oreraert  Division,  Treasury  E)e- 
partment.  to  make  alterations  anc  repairs  to  room  87.  Treasury 
Biillclij-.?,  V/ash:ngccn.  D.  C:  Protid  id.  That  no  part  of  the  amovmt 


appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess 


paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  a  ly  agent  or  attorney  on  recount 


July  31 


of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 


with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
the  contrary  ncfAlthstartding. 


of  services  rendered  lu  connection 

shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

Any  person  violating  the  provlslor  5  of  this  act  «hall  be  deemed 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor   and   upx:  q   conviction   there<3f  shall    be 

fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $lj0O0. 

amendment : 

Insert  "Tlp-1266,  dated  Decem- 


With  the  following  committee 

'contract", 


Line  8.  after  the  word 
her  1,  1936." 


WIIS 


The  committee  amendment 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engto 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa^ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


IL^MIE    HOfTMAIf 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill, 
Mamie  HofTman. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 


tD 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  S€cr« 
Is  hereby,  authorl2ed  and  directed 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprlat 
Hoffman,  widow  of  Milton  H.  Hoffn^n 
tion.  and  discharge  of  all  claims  of 
reason  of  the  death  of  said  Milton  H 
dropped  by  an  airplane  owned  and 
the  13th  day  of  December  1938. 


Qlerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Uiry  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 


the  sum  of  $15,000  to  Mamie 

in  full  settlement,  satlsfac- 

iaid  Iklamle  Hoffman  arising  by 

Hoffman  occaslor.cd  by  a  bomb 

oberated  by  the  United  States  on 


With  the  following  committee  amendments: 


Line  5,  strike  out  the  sign  and 
lieu  thereof  "$5,000." 

Line  6,  after   the  name  "Mamie 
Va." 

Line  7,  after  the  words  "settlement 
the  language  "satisfaction,  and  6 

Line  8,  after  the  name  "Hoffma^i 
SUtes." 

At  the  end  of  the   bill   add:    ' 
amount  appropriated   In   this  act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
on  account  of  services  r3ndered  In 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
standing.     Any  person  violating  thii 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 


aod 


The  committee  amendments 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table , 


GEORGE   A.     HEFT  AN 


bil 


The  Clerk  called  the  next 
of   George   A.   Me£f£Ui.   United 
Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Sectary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  George  A  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal,  district  oi  Idaho,  the  sum  of  $85.37  as 
relnabursement  for  a  deposit  In  th(  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  account  of  disallowances  by  t  le  Comptroller  General  in  his 


agreed  to. 

ssed  and  read  a  third  time, 
bed,  and  a  motion  to  rccon- 


H.  R.  4875,  for  the  relief  of 


igures  "$15,000",  and  insert  In 

Hoffman"    Insert   "of  Messiclt. 

",  strike  out  the  comma,  and 
Ifl^harge." 

insert   "against  the  United 

provided.  That   no  part  of  the 

excess  of   10  percent  thereof 

by  any  agent  or  attorney 

(  onnectlon  with  this  claim,  and 

cc^itract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 

provlslons  of  this  act  shall  l)e 

upon  conviction  thereof  shall 

1.000.* 


received 


^eere  agreed  to. 
?ngrosEed  and  read  a  third 
iirid  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


.  H.  R.  5607,  for  the  reUef 
States   marshal,   district   of 

Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
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official   accounts  for  the  period   ended  March  81,   1934,  Involving 
authorized  payments  In  connection  with  depositions  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  6.  after  the  sign  and  figiires  "$85.37".  Insert  "In  full  set- 
tlement  of  all   claims  against   the   United   States  for." 

Line  7.  strike  out  the  word  "as." 

Line  7.  strike  out  the  word  "for",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "of." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  l>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
Withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

H.   H.  RHTNE,   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5698,  for  the  relief 
of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $5,000  to 
H  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.,  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  damages  stistained  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  minor 
child.  Mary  E>ouglas  Rhyne,  who  was  killed  on  the  10th  day  of 
November  1938  by  Earl  Johnson,  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  at  that  time  was  working  on  Works  Progress 
Administration  project  No.  2792  and  was  operating  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a  truck,  not  properly  equipped  with  brakes.  In  a  care- 
less, reckless,  and  negligent  manner,  thereby  running  over  and 
killing  the  said  Mary  Douglas  Rhyne. 

With  the   following  committee  amendments: 

Line  5.  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$5,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof    '$3,000." 

Line  7.  after  the  word  "all",  In.sert  "claims  against  the  United 
States,  of  any  employee  thereof,  for." 

Strike  out  lines  10  and  11  on  page  1,  and  all  the  language  on 
page  2  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a  result  of  being  struck  by 
a  truck  owned  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  operated 
by  one  of  Its  employees:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  p>ercent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EMMA   J.   HALL 

The  Clark  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  5951,  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J.  Hall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Toere  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  heirs  of  Emma 
J.  Hall,  the  sum  of  $2,000.  Such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  fatal  Injuries 
sustained  by  the  said  Emma  J.  Hall  as  result  of  a  fall  down  steps 
leading  from  the  lobby  of  the  Santa  Monica  Post  Office. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  after  the  name  "Hall".  Insert  "formerly  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif." 
Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$2,000'  and  Insert  "$1,500" 
Page  1,  line  10.  after  "Monica",  Insert  "  ( CahtorrUa) ." 
Page  1,  Hue  11.  after  the  words  "post  office".  ins3rt  "on  October 
18.   1938:   Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account   of  services 
rendered   in  connection  with   this  claim,  and   the  same  shall   be 
unlawful,   any   contract    to   the   contrary   notwithstanding.     Any 


person  Tlolatlng  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  1» 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to.  ( 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JACK  D.  COLLINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6259,  for  the  reUef  of 
Jack  D.  Collins. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bifl,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  and  lim- 
itations of  sections  15  to  20,  both  Inclusive,  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States 
suffering  Injuries  while  In  the  i>erformance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  7.  1916,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  consider  the  claim  of  Jack  D.  Collins, 
filed  with  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
on  January  10.  1939,  for  disability  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred 
by  him  May  3,  1935,  when  engaged  In  authorized  activities  while 
an  cnrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  to  determine 
said  claim  upon  Its  merits  under  the  provisions  of  said  act:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  approval  of  this 
act. 

With  the  following  amendment: 

Page  2.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act",  Insert  "applicable  to  en-" 
rollees  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  Provided,"         , 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

W.   R.   rUCHS,   J.  L.  SUMMERS,   AND  G.  F.   ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6490,  for  the  relief  of 
W.  R.  Puchs,  former  disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; J.  L.  Summers,  former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  P. 
Allen,  chief  disbursing  officer,  Division  of  Disbursement, 
Treasury  Department. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  (42  Stat.  1490),  as 
amended,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  in  the  accounts  of  W.  R. 
Puchs,  former  disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L. 
Summers,  former  disbursing  clerk,  now  deceased;  and  G.  F.  Allen, 
chief  disbursing  officer,  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treasury 
Department;  In  the  sums  of  $334.89.  $64.20,  and  $77.66,  respec- 
tively, for  payments  made  to  eight  Junior  messengers  who  were 
appointed  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  at  sal- 
aries in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  the  classification  grade  during 
the  period  January  8,  1934,  to  April  2.  1934;  and  no  amounU  so 
paid  and  not  heretofore  recovered  shall  be  charged  against  the 
payees  on  account  of  said  payments. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  | 

ROSCOE  B.  HUSTON  AND  SIMEON  P.  PELARCA 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  H.  R.  6491.  for  the  relief 
of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and  Simeon  F.  Pelarca. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the  accotuit  of 
Roscoe  B.  Huston,  postmaster  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  amount  of 
$195.21.  representing  compensation  in  part  paid,  and  In  part  to  be 
paid,  to  Simeon  F.  Felarca  and  earned  by  the  latter  while  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  laborer  In  the  post  office  at  Detroit,  disal- 
lowance of  the  amount  having  been  based  upran  a  legal  prohibi- 
tion resvilting  from  lack  of  proof  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  2.  The  postmaster  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  to  Simeon  F.  Pelarca  the  balance  due  him  of 
$34.28  for  services  rendered,  such  amount  being  incorporated  In 
the  amount  stated  in  section  1  of  this  act. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
xeconslder  was  laid  on  the  table. 

JOHW  L.  HICKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  6492,  for  the  relief 
of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural  rehabilitation  supervisor.  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Santa 
Rosa,  N.  Mex. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  WU? 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk   read   the  bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  ol  $77.50  to 
John  L.  Hicks,  rural  rehabilitation  supervisor.  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Agriculture,  Santa  Rosa.  N.  Mex.,  to 
compensate  him  for  the  amount  expended  by  him  In  satisfying  the 
Judgment  rendered  In  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court,  New 
Mexico,  in  the  case  of  Luis  Gutierrez,  plaintiff,  against  John  L. 
Hicks,  defendant  (No.  2615),  arising  from  said  John  L.  Hicks' 
repossession.  In  good  faith  and  upon  reasonable  cause,  of  certain 
horses  mistakenly  supposed  to  have  been  mortgaged  to  the  former 
Resettlement  Administration:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  an  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CCORGI   B.    XILLEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  6804.  for  the  relief  of 
George  E.  Miller. 

The  8PSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  blU.  as  fol- 
lows: 

»*  rt  tnmetHt.  He,.  Ttiat  th«  CMnptwlltr  a«B«r«)  of  tii«  Untt«<l 
•late*  be.  and  h«  U  hervby.  authorlaed  and  dUrvcted  to  allow  credit 
In  tn«  account  of  Qvv^n*  S.  MlU«r.  dtsburatng  elvrk.  I<ondon, 
Bngland.  lu  U>«  »\un  of  Ma4.47,  rvprvsrnttng  tn«  Mtnovuat  disaU 
)ow«d  by  th»  CrmptFcvUer  0*nf>r«)  In  conn<THon  with  the  ahtpment 
of  pormin.<>l  effects  ot  Saw  K.  Wixx»«>  American  commerrtal  attach^, 
from  Pnmue.  O«cho«iov«ki*.  to  Borlin.  Omiany.  lu  ttc*!  novUtg 
vans  which  althouch  incrr'Aaln^  the  wvtght  to  an  antount  in  woNi 
ot  that  a)h>«>f<1  by  the  rrgulaUona.  wm  con»ld«r*bly  cheaper  thxin 
any  other  method  of  packing  and  transporteUon.  Said  travel  order 
for  rNnoval  ot  penunal  effocU  being  d«ted  August  18,  IMT. 

Th«  b(U  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
tftne.  was  read  the  third  Umc,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tablet 

SAM  s.  vrooDs 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  next  bUl,  H.  R  eaos.  tor  the  reUef 

of  Sam  E.  Wood!*. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  their  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
h«  Is  hereby,  authorised  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sam  E.  Woods, 
American  commercial  attache.  Berlin.  Germany,  the  sum  of  $278  50, 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  acralnst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  expenses  Incurred  for  ocean  transportation  and 
per  diem  while  on  board  vessel  in  coimectioii  with  oCBclal  travel 
from  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  to  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
during  the  period  February  8  to  February  17,  1934,  in  accordance 
with  cable  Instructions  dated  February  3,  1934,  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  ocean 
portion  of  said  travel  having  been  performed  on  a  vessel  of 
foreign  registry:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  th.is  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convictloa  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  say  sum  not  exceeding  f  1,000. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 


July  31 

engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tabli 

MATILDA  I ARNID 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6808,  for  the  relief 
of  Matilda  Lamed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  \he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 


a 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Matlld« 
the  s\xm  of  »5,888.25,  in  full 
United  States  for  property  damage  i 
by  her  while  riding  in  automobile 
Wade,   of  Schnectady,   N.    Y..   and 
from   the   Mlddleburg-Schoharle 
on  December  3.   1935.  by   a  truck 
Conservation  Corps:  Provided,  Tha|t 
priated  in  this  act  In  excess  of 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
services  rendered  in  connection  w 
l>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
person  violating  the  provisions  of 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
any  sum  not  exceeding  |1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
1,    line    5,    after   the    na^e 


13 


Ith 


Page 
"Bcuck 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "S5,888j25 


The  committee  amendments 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


S^retary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
Lamed,  of  Mlddleburg,  N.  Y.. 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
and  personal  injuries  received 
driven  and  owned  by  Edwin  L. 
which   automobile   was   forced 
^ghway   near   Schoharie,  N.   Y,, 
in  the  service  of  the  Civilian 
no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
contrary  notwithstanding.     Any 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 


amendments: 
"Larned",    Insert    the    word 

••  and  Insert  "$2,500." 


were  agreed  to. 

engrossed  and  read  a  third 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


jnss  ctAxn  i  bransor 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  fiU.  8.  1211.  for  the  reUef  of 
Jesse  Claud  Branson, 


There  being  no  objection, 
follows: 


•gall  St 

wtkin 
Stasis 

4 


Be  it  enoceed.  etc..  T%«t  th« 
he  la  her«by,  authorlacd  and 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
•on,  of  KansM  Ctty,  Mo.,  the  sutn 
full  scttttmeat  ot  bis  claim 
ot  damAgea  nwtaUMd  by  him 
mobile  damaged  by  a  United 
In  a  coltUton  at  the  Intenectton 
rovtt  No.  50,  about  i  miles  eas 
1M7:  frovidrd.  That  no  part  of 
act  la  MOMS  ot  10  percent  there^ 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorne 
In  connection  with  thU  claim 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  not^ 
tng  the  provisions  of  thU  act 
me«vnor  Mvj.  u^xut  conviction 
not  exc«edli\g  il.OCO. 


Tbe  bin  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
on  the  table. 


XXintST  CUNTON  AND 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  next 
Ernest  Clinton  and  Frederick 

There  being  no  objection, 
follows: 


the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


a  tretary  of  the  Treacury  be,  and 

ducted  to  pay.  out  ot  any  money 

ated.  to  Jesse  Claud  Brau'- 

ot  IS.OOO.    Bald  sum  abaU  be  la 

the  United  States  on  aeoonBil 

he  was  injured  and  hia  aula* 

rural  mall  oan  tar's  automobile 

a  side  road  with  United  Statea 

ot  Walton.  Kans..  on  April  ta. 

the  amount  appropriated  in  this 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 

on  account  ot  servtcet  rendered 

nd  the  same  shall  be  unla>>'ful. 

ithstandtng.    Any  peraon  violat- 

'    be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  misde« 

thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum 


riad 


a  third  time,  was  read  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


IKCDKRICK  p.  DBKAOXSCR 

}ill.  S.  1229.  for  the  rcUef  ot 
.  Deragisch. 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Se  Tctary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 


ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 


any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 


otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ernest  Clinton,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
sum  of  $1,028.17,  and  to  Frederick  P.  Deragisch,  of  Portland,  Greg., 
the  sum  of  $175.56.  such  pajrmenis  being  In  reimbursement  of  sums 
which  they  were  required  to  pny  from  their  personal  funds  on 
account  of  stamps  which  were  st<  len.  without  their  neglect  or  mal- 
feasance, from  stamp  stocks  witli  which  they  were  charged  at  the 
post   office   In   Portland,   Oreg.:    Provided,   That   no   part   of   the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  ac ;  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  i  eceived  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
•   on  account  of  services  rendere<    in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.   Any   person    vlolutlng   the    provisions   of   this   act 
I   shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
I  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  eun .  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

JOSEPH   LOPEZ   RAMOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  1527,  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Lopez  Ramos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized nnd  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  -appropriated,  to  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos,  of  Naugatuck. 
Conn.,  the  sum  of  $500,  such  sum  representing  the  amount  reim- 
bursed by  him  to  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.  on  account  of 
the  forfeiture  of  a  bond  for  the  appearance  of  iiarlo  Augiisto 
Lopez  Ramos  with  respect  to  deportation  proceedings,  the  warrant 
of  deportation  subsequently  being  canceled:  Proiidcd,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrtuy 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  de  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

WILLIAM  E.   CO  WEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  1823,  for  the  relief  of 
William  E.  Cowen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  William  E.  Cowen.  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  an  employee  of  the  custodians  office.  Senate 
Office  Buildine.  the  siun  of  $265,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained  on  April  29,  1937,  when  his 
left  foot  was  crushed  between  the  loading  platform  and  the  sub- 
way car:  Prorided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawfxtl.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  Any  person 
violatirig  the  proTlslons  of  this  act  shall  t)e  de*'med  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

C.  I..  KnKKN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  biU.  S.  2023.  tor  the  xtlief  ot 
C.  Lk  Herren. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•e  U  mmeMi.  ttc  TT^at  the  Oomptroller  General  ot  the  United 
Statea  l»  authorlasd  and  directed  to  credit  the  postal-$attngs  ac- 
count ot  C  L.  Herren,  postmaster  at  Clarlnda,  Iowa.  In  the  sum  ot 
as.lMM.  representlitg  the  amount  due  the  United  SUtes  on 
account  of  the  embeaalement  of  poeUl-esYlngs  funds  by  Clarence 
P.  Brown,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Clarlnda.  Iowa,  post  office. 

Sac,  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlasd  and  directed 
to  pay,  out  ot  any  money  In  tlie  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated,  to  the  said  C.  L.  Herren  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  sum  ot 
any  amounts  which  have  been  paid  by  him  to  the  United  SUtee 
m  setuement  ot  such  amount;  Providtd.  That  no  part  M  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  set  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  eervlces  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  t)e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  set  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

JOSEPH   ALDEH.   ■•  C.   ALLEN.    AND  1.   G.   ALLEN   AND   BY   HANCHTTT 

JOINTLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2054,  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Alder,  E.  G.  Allen,  and  E,  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett 
Jointly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
be  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 


the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $422.96  to 
Joseph  Alder,  the  Bum  of  $100  to  E.  O.  Allen,  and  the  sum  ot 
$124.75  to  E.  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  Jointly,  in  full  satisfaction 
of  their  claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  break- 
ing of  Cluff  Reservoir  Dam  No.  3.  near  Safford.  Ariz.,  on  May  1. 
1937.  such  dam  having  been  constructed  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlctilture  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up>on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  { 

BARNET   WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  2271.  for  the  reUef  of 
Bamet  Warren. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk   read  the   bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  apisroprlated.  to  Bamet  Warren  the 
sum  of  $2,459.34.  and  the  additional  sum  of  $100  per  month  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  in  ftill  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  any  damages  or  personal 
Injuries  suffered  by  him  when  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  truck, 
operated  at  the  time  by  the  National  Park  Service,  collided  with 
the  said  Bamet  Warren,  who  was  riding  a  bicycle  north  on  United 
States  Highway  No.  1  near  Olus,  Fla.,  on  March  17,  1939:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  m  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  oy 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  urUawlul,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeduig  $1,000. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  | 

Amendment  offers!  by  Mr.  CasnLU>:  On  page  I.  line  7.  strike 

out  "$5,000"  and  Insert  "$2,500." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  j  ._j 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  Uiird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

BSN  WRITI  AND  OTHBtS  | 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  3566.  to  confer  Juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Ben  White,  Andi  Robin- 
son. Lee  Wells.  W.  S.  Wells.  A.  J.  McLaren.  A.  D.  Barkelew. 
Oscar  Clayton.  R.  L.  Culpepper.  W.  B,  Edwards,  the  estate  of 
John  McLaren,  the  esUte  of  C.  B.  Wells,  and  the  etute  of 
Theodore  Bowen. 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and.  under 
the  rule,  the  blU  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

coLtmaus  »on  womcb  co. 

rtit  Clerk  caUed  the  next  blU.  H.  R.  3669.  for  the  relief 
of  the  Columbus  Iron  Works  Co.  ^'    ..  , 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Clerk  read  tlw  bUl,  as 

follows: 
Be  «  enacted,  ttc  That  the  Secretary  at  the  Treastary  be.  and 

he  is  hereby,  authorlaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co,  Columbus,  Oa.,  the  sum  of  $531.11.  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  its  claim  against  the  United  States  for  furnishing  a  quan- 
tity of  cast-steel  fittings  to  the  War  Department.  United  Slates 
Engineers  Office,  at  Batesville,  Miss,,  under  unnumbered  con- 
tract dated  December  2.  1937.  and  purchase  order  No.  10714  of 
the  same  date  issued  pursuant  thereto  (General  Accotintlng  Office 
claim  No  04160151.  covering  the  loss  sustained  through  lU  clerical 
error  in  submitting  bid  on  cast-iron  fittings  on  lot  No.  2  of  invi- 
tation No  1106-38-110  Instead  of  on  cast-steel  fittings  which 
the  Columbus  Iron  Works  Co.  was  required  to  furnish. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$531.11"  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$42657."  

Page  2  at  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  m  oonnecUon  with  this  claim. 
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•nd  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

WILLIAJl    H.    RAOCLim 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4549.  for  the  relief 
of  WilUam  H.  Radclifle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  William  H.  Rad- 
cllffe,  superrlslng  superintendent  of  construction.  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, the  stun  of  $155.5€,  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement  at  the  authorized 
rate  of  4  cent*  per  mile  for  offlcial  travel  performed  during  the 
period  from  July  6,  1036,  to  August  20,  1936,  in  an  automobile 
then  registered  tinder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  in  the 
name  of  his  wife. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  tLOOO." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

laCHATL  M.  CORXM 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  5775,  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  M.  Cohen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
Ired  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Michael  M.  Cohen,  of  Boston.  Mass..  the 
sum  of  $1,000.  representing  the  amount  of  a  United  States  bond 
posted  by  him  as  security  for  an  Immigration  bond  executed  by  him 
and  conditioned  upon  the  appearance  before  immigration  authori- 
ties of  Salvatore  Marino,  suci^  immigration  bond  having  been  for- 
feited as  a  restolt  of  the  nonappesu^nce  of  said  Salvatore  Marino, 
who  was  subsequently  apprehended  and  deported. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "is"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be. 
and  he  is  hereby." 

Line  8.  after  the  word  "him"  Insert  "in  April  1937." 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  "Prot'idcd,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
per-«3n  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
Bum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  reed  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CARLETON-IIACE     EMGIMEEaiKQ     CORPOSATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5857,  to  amend  Private 
Act  No.  286,  approved  Jime  18,  1934.  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Carleton-Mace  Engineering  Corporation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Private  Act  No.  286.  approved  June  18. 
1934.  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton-Mace  Engineering 
Corjxjration,"  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  'primarily"  after  the  word  "occasioned"  and  before  the 
word  "by":  by  repealing  the  word  "the"  appearing  after  the  word 
••preventing"  and  before  the  word  "completion"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  tberecf  the  words  "orderly  prosecution  and":  by  repealing  the 
phrase  "such  amount,  not  exceeding";  by  repealing  the  provision 
•*as  the  Comptroller  General  may  find  from  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  him  to  be  the  acttial  amotmt  of  the  extra 
cost  occasioned  by  the  said  embargo"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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det^Tnined  by  a  Navy  board  on  June 
pt  rase  "or  so  much  thereof  as  may 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 


the  following:  "as  found  and 
9,  1920";  and  by  repealing  the 
be  neceraary." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table 

CLAIMS    OF    CAlA)EN    AND    HERD 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  Mil,  H.  R.  7230.  to  provide  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Co  irt  of  the  United  States  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
George  A.  Garden  and  Andersc  n  T.  Herd. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  and  Mr.  CC  STELLO  objected  and,  imder 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REV.   FRANC*   X.   QtriNN 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bil,  H.  R.  7389,  to  provide  for  the 
presentation  u*  a  medal  to  Re^.  Francis  X  Quinn  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  valor  in  saving  me  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  recog  nition  of  the  «alor  of  Rev.  Francis 
X.  Quinn.  pastor  of  the  Church  (t  the  Guardian  Angel,  New  York 
City,  who  risked  his  life  by  entering  a  room  where  an  armed 
desperado  held  two  elderly  persofis  as  hostages,  and  who  by  suc- 
cessfully disarming  this  crlminaL  and  saving  the  lives  of  two  in- 
nocent persons  distinguished  hii  aself  conspicuously  by  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  hi  s  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 


of  his  duty,  the  Secretary  of  thd 


rected  to  cause  to  be  struck,  an  J  the  President  is  authorized  to 


present  to  the  said  Rev.  Francis 


proprlate  design  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretjxy  of  the  Treasury. 
Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sum 


as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ei  igrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOWARDI 

The  Clerk  called  the  next 
the  presentation  of  a  medal  to 
of  his  achievements  in 

There  being  no  objection. 


thj 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in 
Howard  Hughes   in   advancing 
bringing  great  credit  to  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
be  struck,  and  the  President  Is 
Howard  Hughes,  a  gold  medal  o1 
emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oi|t 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 


Treasury  is  authorized  and  dl- 


X.  Quinn.  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 


the  provisions  of  this  act. 


HUGHES 

)in,  H.  R.  7089,  to  provide  for 
Howard  Hughes  in  recognition 
advancing  the  science  of  aviation. 

Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


repognltion  of  the  achievements  of 

science  of  aviation  and   thus 

country  throughout  the  world,  the 

aui  horized  and  directed  to  cause  to 

LUthorized  to  present  to  the  said 

appropriate  design  with  suitable 

to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 


to  be  appropriated  such  sum 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 


e  igrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
passed, 
laid  on  the  table. 


PLAYA  DE  FLOR  LAND  ^NO  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bfll,  H.  R.  7132,  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relie    of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  tt 


Improvement  Co.",  approved 
There  being  no   objection 
follows : 


^ay  21.  1934. 
the   Clerk   read 


act 


Ira  pi 


exhibits,   or 


pro  :eeding 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  It 
1934",  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
lowing : 

"Sec.    2.  All    testimony, 
admitted  in  evidence  in  any 
thcrity  of  this  act  and  all  testimony 
heretofore  admitted  in  evidence 
as  Noe.  1  and  3,  and,  respective]^ 
Improvement   Co.,  a  Joint   stock 
Diaz,  et  al..  and  The  Panama  Riilroad 
ants',  and  'The  Panama  Railroad 
H.  Stilson,  W.  Andrews,   and  C 
interest  and  estate  to  Eufracis 
shall  be  received  In  evidence 
admitted  in  any  suit  brought 
of  this  act,  as  amended." 


C 

fo- 


With  the  following  commil  tee  amendments 


Page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word 
Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word 

Tlie  committee  amendment^  were  agreed  to. 


the  bill,   as 


entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 

rovement  Co..  approved  May  21, 

amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


other  evidence   heretofore 

heretofore  had  under  au- 

exhlblts,  or  other  evidence 

the  cases  docketed  in  said  court 

entitled  'Playa  de  Flor  Land  & 

corporation.   Plaintiff   v.   Eusebia 

Co.,  a  corporation,  defend- 

Co..  a  corporation.  Plaintiff  v.  J. 

P.  Palrman.  as  the  successors  in 

de  VUlalobos,  et  al.,  defendants', 

the  same  purpose  as  heretofore 

to  be  brought  under  authority 


'  Ml",  Insert  the  word  "competent.' 
Tall",  Insert  the  word  "competent.' 
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Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

ZOOK  PALM  NURSERIES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  808,  for  the  relief  of 
Zook  Palm  Nurseries,  Inc.,  a  Florida  corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Zook  Palm  Nurs- 
eries, Inc..  a  Florida  corporaUon,  the  stun  of  •162.768  48  in  fuU 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  damage 
done  to  its  ntn-sery  gardens  and  property  located  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  immediately  south  of  Atlantic 
Avenue.  Delray  Beach,  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla.,  from  October 
2,  1933,  to  the  date  of  this  act,  by  the  overflow  with  salt  water 
from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  due  to  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  the  waterway  adjacent  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  said 
nursery  gardens  and  property  and  the  removal  of  the  dikes  along 
the  said  waterway  by  the  War  Department:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  agents,  attorney  or  attornesrs,  on  account  of  services  rendered 
m  connection  with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
agent  or  agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold, 
or  receive  any  sum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  m 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
coimectlon  with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  l>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi^iemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert:  "That  Juris- 
diction Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  District  Court  of  the 
United"  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  2iook  Palm 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  a  Florida  corporation,  said  claim  arising  out  of 
damages  done  to  Its  nursery  gardens  and  property  located  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  immediately  south  ot 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Delray  Beach,  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  from 
October  2,  1933.  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  their 
overflow  with  salt  water  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  allegedly 
due  to  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  waterway  adjacent  to 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  said  nursery  gardens  and  property,  and  the 
removal  of  the  dike  along  the  said  waterway  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Suit  hereunder  may  be  InsUtuted  at  any  time  within  1 
yesLT  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  proceedings 
therein,  appeals  therefrom,  and  payment  of  Judgment  thereon,  if 
any,  shall  be  had  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  said  court  ^^«g  Jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  Code." 
Amend  the  title. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  psissed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Zook  Palm  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  a  Florida  corporation." 

MIKE  L.  BLANK 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  809.  for  the  reUef 
of  Mike  L.  Blank. 

Mr.  HALLECK  and  Mr.  COSTELLO  objected  and.  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

riRST  LT.  SAMUEL  I.  WILLIAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  1428,  for  the  relief  of 
First  Lt.  Samuel  E.  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  h« 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  First  Lt  Samuel  E. 
"Williams  the  stmi  of  $178  to  cover  the  loss  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Port  Benning,  Ga.,  February  22,  1936. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  words  "to  cover"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  fcH-." 

At  the  end^f  the  blU  add:  'Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
«hj^H  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Lxxxrv- 


Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
gtUlty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be 
fined  In  any  stim  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CLIN  C.  MSINGER 

The  aerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  2049,  for  the  reUef  of 
Olin  C.  Risinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  i>ay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Clin  C  Risinger  the 
sum  of  $126  gratuity  payment  in  the  case  of  Fred  C,  Risinger 
(serial  No.  6266309). 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Line  5,  after  the  name  "Risinger"  Insert  a  comma,  and  add 
"Batesburg,  S.  C". 

Une  6,  after  the  sign  and  figures  "»126"  Insert  "In  full  eetUe- 
ment  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for'. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  ";  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amotmt  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
EhaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and^  the  same  shall  be  xmlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violaUng  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  s\im  not  exceeding  »1.000." 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALFRED  JOSEPH  WRIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  2358)  for  the  relief  of 
Alfred  Joseph  Wright. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Rosetta  Louise 
Tomkins,  Richmond.  Va..  the  stun  of  $700.  In  fuU  setUement  of 
all  claims  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  per- 
sonal injuries  suffered  by  her  infant  son,  Alfred  Joseph  Wright, 
caused  by  an  auiomobUe  truck  driven  by  John  Mundy,  attached 
to  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp  No.  1375.  located  at  Fort 
Harrison.  Va.,  on  July  8,  1936. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page   1.  line   6.   strike   out   "$700"   and  Insert   In   Iteu   thereof 

Page  1.  line  12,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawftil,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

•nie  amendments  were  agreed  to,  ana  the  bill  as  amended 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

COSTAS  DEMELUS  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  3159)   for  the  relief  of 

the  estate  of  Costas  DemelUs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  simi  of  $20,000  to  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  Costas  Demellis  for  injtiries  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  being  struck  by  a  Government-owned  truck 
(U  8  42382)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  resulted  in 
his  death  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital.  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  on 
Augtist  11,  1936. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$20,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$5  000  " 

Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "DemeUls",  Insert  "formerly  of  New 
York  City.  In  ftdl  settlement  of  aU  claims  against  the  United 
SUtes".  and  In  line  12.  page  1,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  coloa 
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and  the  following:  -Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  thU  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  awnlsdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
aty  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

nSKE    WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  3172)  for  the  reUef  of 
Fiske  Warren. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  One  objection  is  heard.  Tka 
Clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 

the  Treasury  not   otherwise   appropriated,  to   Fiske  Warren, 

,  Mass  ,  the  sum  of  $10,000.    The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 

be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  sustained  by  the  said  Fiske  Warren  on  account  of  damage  to 
certain  real  property  owned  by  him  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  Mass., 
such  damage  resulting  from  the  occupation  and  iise  of  such  real 
property  by  the  United  States  Army. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
"That  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Fiske 
Warren.  Harvard.  Mass.^  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  him  as  a  result  of  the  leasing  of  his  property,  situated 
in  the  town  of  Harvard.  Mass.,  to  the  United  States  Army,  under 
contract  No.  W218qm-562.  dated  June  30,  1933,  notwithstanding 
provisions  In  said  lease  which  would  bar  recovery  of  such  damages. 
"Sec  2.  Such  claim  may  be  instituted  at  any  time  within  2  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  laijse  of  time 
or  any  statute  of  limitations.  Proceedings  in  any  suit  before  the 
Courtr  of  Claims  under  this  act.  and  app>eals  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  had  as  In  the  case  of 
claims  over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  the  Judicial 
Code." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Caset  cf  Massachusetts;  Page  2,  line  2,  after 
the  words  "claim  of",  insert  the  words  "the  estate  of." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Hancock:  Page  2,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out 
"notwithstanding  provisions  in  said  lease  which  would  bar  recovery 
of  such  damages  '  and  insert  a  period. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as  amended  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  confer  juris- 
diction on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Fiske  Warren." 

C   B.   UEKDRICXSON   AND   STEPHENVUXE   HOSPITAL.   STEPHENVrLLE, 

TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3676)  for  the  relief  of  C.  E. 

Hendrickson  and  the  Stephenville  Hospital,  Stephenville.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  C.  E.  Hendrickson.  of  Parsons. 
Kans..  the  sum  of  $1,500.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  personal  mjxules  received  by  the  said  C.  E. 
Hendrickson  when  he  was  struck  on  November  13,  1937.  by  a 
United  States  Army  motorcycJe,  on  Texas  SUte  Highway  No.  10, 
between  Cresson  and  Oranbiur,  Hood  County,  Tex. 


Treiisury 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
prlated.  to  the  Stephenville  Hospital 
of  $410.     Such  sum  represents  th< 
services  furnished  by  such  hospital 
In    the   treatment   of   personal 
manner  set  forth  In  section  1  of 


Is  authorized  and  directed 

Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 

Stephenville.  Tex.,  the  sum 

value  of  hospital  and  medical 

to  the  said  C.  E.  Hendrickson 

Injuries   received   by   him   In   the 

1  his  act. 


With  the  following  ccmmitt(e  amendments: 

.50) 


Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "$1 
Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "$410 
of"  and  Insert  "$410,  In  fuU 
United  States  for." 

Page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  no  par 
this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  tqereof 
to   or  received   by    any   agent   or 
rendered   In   connection   with   this 
unlavirful.    any   contract   to    the 
person  violating  the  provisions  of 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con^ction 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 


The  committee  amendments 
as  amended  was  ordered  to  b€ 
time,  was  read  the  third  tim< 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


July  31 


and  Insert  "$1,200." 
Such  sum  represents  the  value 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 


period.  Insert  a  colon  and  the 

of  the  amount  appropriated  in 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered 

l.ttomey   on   account   of   services 

claim,   and   the  same   shall   be 

j^ntrary    notwithstanding.      Any 

this  act  shall  be  deemed  gvillty 

thereof  shall  be  fined  in 


were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
engrossed  and  read  a  third 
,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
able. 


GRACE    CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (i,  R.  3962)  for  the  relief  of 
Grace  Campbell.  ] 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HA  ^COCK  objected,  and  the  bill 
was  recommitted  to  the  Commi  tee  on  Claims. 


ALBERT   R    RINKE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H 
R.  Rinke. 
There  being  no  objection,  thelClerk 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  notwithstanding 
tions  of  sections  15  and  20.  both  in<  lusive 
to  provide  compensation  for  emplo;  ees 
Injuries  while  in  the  performance  (  f 
poses."  approved  September  7.  191i  I 
Employees"  Compensation  Commis  slon 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
months   after  the  enactment   of 
Rinke,   of  North   Little  Rock,   Arl 
been  caused  by  Injuries  sustained 
the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
Conservation  Corps:  Provided,  Thi^t 
to  the  approval  of  this  act. 


the  provisions  and  llmlta- 

of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 

of  the  United  States  suffering 

their  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 

as  amended,  the  United  Slates 

be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 

and  consider.  If  filed  within  6 

his  act,   the  claim   of  Albert   R. 

for  disability  alleged   to  have 

Oy  him  on  July  13,  1935,  while  In 

the  employment  of  the  ClvUian 

no  benefits  shall  accrue  prior 


With  the  following  committee 
strike  out  "and 


Page  1.  line  4 
figures  "to  20." 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word 
line  3  and  all  of  line  4. 


2) 


C  orps",  strike  all  the  remainder  of 


The  committee  cmendments 
amended  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as 

en  grossed  and  read  a  third  time, 

I  assed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


EMMITT   COURTNEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill   ( 
Emmitt  Courtney. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
the    Treasury    not    otherwise 
f::thcr    and    natural   guardian   of 
Johnson   County.  Ark.,   the  sum 
his  claim  against  the  United 
Juries  sustained  by  the  said 
1938,  when  struck  by  an  automob 
duty  as  an  employee  of  the 
to  the  United  States  Forest 
That  no  part  of  the  amount 
10  percent  thereof  shall   be  pale 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  accovm; 
tlon  with  this  claim,  and  the 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
slons  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 


With  the  following  commitiee 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "$3,5i)0' 

The  committee  amendment 
amended  was  ordered  to  be 


.  4033)  for  the  reUef  of  Albert 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


amendments: 
,  both"  and  Insert  the  word  and 


i.  R.  4072)    for  the  relief  of 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 

dlre<  ted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 

appropriated,    to    J.    W.    Coiurtney, 

Emmitt    Coxirtney,    a   minor,    of 

of  $3,500,   in  full  satisfaction  of 

for  permanent  personal   in- 

En^itt  Courtney  on  November  30, 

le  driven  by  C.  O.  Ising  while  on 

of  Agriculture,  assigned 

at  Russellvllle,  Ark.:  Provided. 

app^'oprlated  in  this  act  In  excess  of 

or  delivered  to  or  received  by 

of  seriices  rendered  in  connec- 

shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract 

Any  person  violating  the  provl- 

duilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

in  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


Stites 


Dep  irtment 
ServU  e 


sane 


amendment: 

and  insert  "$1,618." 

was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  as 
ei^rossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
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was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

MAUDE  SMrrH 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  4261,  for  the  relief 
ol  Maude  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bin,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiiy  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Maude  Smith,  of  Kerens.  Tex.,  the 
Bvun  of  $2  500.  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Frank  M. 
Smith  who  was  killed  on  January  5,  1939.  as  a  result  of  a  fall 
Into  an  unguarded  open  drainage  ditch  of  a  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration project  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Kerens,  In  Na- 
varro County,  Tex. 
With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "is  hereby"  and  tasert  "be,  and  he  is 

hereby  " 

Paee  1  line  5.  after  the  word  "appropriated",  strike  out  "to  Maude 
SmiUi"  and   insert   "to   the   estate  of   Frank  M.   Smith,  deceased. 

°Sge  \,  line  7.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "loss  of  her  hus- 
band" and  Insert  "death  of  the  said."  ^  ,,      . 

Pa^e  1  line  12,  after  the  word  "Texas".  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"Provided  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  UUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate  of  Prank  M.  Smith." 

ANTON  SAGANIY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4300.  for  the  relief  of 
Anton  Saganey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Anton  Saganey  In  fuU 
settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States  for  loss  or  de- 
struction of,  or  damage  to.  personal  property  and  effects  as  a  result 
of  the  fire  which  occurred  on  Works  Progress  Administration  official 
project  NO.  6&-14-0415,  Jtily  15,  1936.  In  the  sum  of  $145.60. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

strike  cut  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  to  Anton  Saganey.  Boston,  Mass..  the 
sum  of  $145  60;  John  J.  Beatty.  South  Boston.  Mass.,  the  sum  of 
110 14-  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath.  Rosllndale,  Mass.,  the  sum  of 
$15-  Joseph  R.  DrlscoU,  Dorchester.  Mass..  the  sum  of  $17;  Edward 
A  Morash,  Boston,  Mass..  the  two.  of  $4;  and  Michael  L.  Slderowlcz. 
Watertown  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $12.  in  all.  1203.74,  in  fuU  settlement 
of  their  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of,  or 
damage  to.  tools  and  other  personal  property  In  a  fire  that  oc- 
curred on  Works  Progress  Administration  official  project  No. 
65-14-9415  on  July  15.  1936:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  thU  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Anton  Saganey,  John  J.  Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath. 
Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Edward  A.  Morash.  and  Michael  L. 
Siderowicz." 

LEWIS  MARION  GARRARD  HALI 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4349.  for  the  relief  ol 
the  estate  of  Lewis  Marion  Garrard  Hale. 


■niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $16,000. 
to  the  estate  of  Lewis  Marion  Garrard  H«ae:  said  sum  to  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  death  of  said  Hale  on 
December  29,  1938.  through  and  by  the  negligence  and  carelessness 
of  one  Ed  Hammond  who  at  the  time  was  an  enroUee  of  the 
United  States  Civilian  Conservation  Corp*  *nd  operating  said 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  truck  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Iti  that  the  said  Ed  Hammond 
was  operating  said  truck  on  a  public  highway  In  a  reckless,  negli- 
gent, and  careless  manner  by  driving  said  truck  at  an  unlawful 
and  excessive  rate  of  speed  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  public 
highway  and  at  a  time  when  said  truck  was  worn,  defective,  and 
In  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  ran  same  into  and  over  the  said  Hale 
on  December  27.  1938.  and  from  which  Injuries  received  In  said 
accident  said  Hale  died  December  29.  1938.  All  of  said  Injuries 
and  death  of  said  Hale  were  caused  solely  and  only  on  account  of 
the  negligence  and  carelessness  aforesaid  of  the  said  Ed  Hammond. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "$15,000'  and  Insert  "$5,000." 
Page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Hale",  strike  out  "said  sum  to 
be." 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  the  claims,  strike  out  "for  damages." 
Page  1,  line  9.  after  the  figures,  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  9, 
aU  of  lines  10.  11.  and  12.  and  on  page  2,  down  to  and  Including 
the  word  "Hammond"  In  line  12,  and  Insert:  "from  Injiirlee  re- 
ceived when  struck  by  a  Forest  Service  truck  operated  by  an 
enroUee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amoiuit  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  psild  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  grullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PAUL   M'COY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4601,  for  the  relief 
of  Paul  McCoy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  credit  the  accoxmt  of  Paul  W.  McCoy,  postmaster 
at  Edison  Nebr..  in  the  sum  of  $2,500.  Such  sum  represents  a 
shortage  in  said  account  caused  by  the  accidental  bximlng  of  that 
amount  of  United  States  ciirrency  on  December  6.  1936. 


With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  3,  after  the  words  "ComptroUer  General",  Insert  "of 
the  United  SUtes". 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "the".  Insert  "postal  savings". 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Paul  W.  McCoy." 

X.  F.  CUBRUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4616,  to  pay  M.  P. 

Gubrud,  of  Ambrose,  N.  Dak.,  $261.75,  money  erroneously 
collected  under  protest,  as  duty  on  frozen  wheat  imported 
from  Canada  as  feed  for  livestock,  under  the  Tariff  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  U  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  M.  F.  Gubrud,  of 
Ambrose  N.  Dak  .  the  sum  of  $261.75  with  interest  at  6  percent 
from  the  2l8t  day  of  August  1935  In  full  setUement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  money  errone- 
oxisly  ooUected  and  paid  vmder  protest,  as  duty  upon  frozen  wheat 
Imported  from  Canada  for  feed  for  livestock  In  1935.  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1   line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  the  balance  of  line 
I   6.  aU  of  lines  7,  8,  and  9,  and  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  I  and  3 


i 
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and  the  word  "act"  In  line  9  and  Insert  the  following:  "$340.86  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  money  paid  in  connection  with  two  Importations  of 
froeen  wheat  from  Canada,  covered  by  entries  filed  at  Ambrose. 
N.  Dak.,  on  April  27  and  May  17.  1935:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000." 

The  eommittee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  reliex 
of  M.  P.  Gubrud." 

JAMES   N.  HARWOOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  4885,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  September  7, 
1916,  to  James  N.  Harwood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  United  SUtcs  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission  be.  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
extend  to  James  N.  Harwood,  on  account  of  Injuries  sustained  by 
him  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1929,  said  Injury  having  occurred 
while  he  was  working  in  his  capacity  as  an  employee  in  the  dental 
clinic  of  the  Veterans"  Administration  facility,  Johnson  City,  Term., 
as  ward  attendant,  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering 
Injuries  while  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  7,  1916. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
"That  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the 
meriu  of  the  claim  of  James  M.  Harwood.  Johnson  City.  Tenn., 
for  disability  alleged  to  have  resxilted  from  an  injury  sustained  by 
him  on  January  3.  1929,  while  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  ward  attendant  in  the  dental  clinic  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion facility,  Johnson  City,  Tenn..  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  compensation  ior  employees  of  the 
United  States  suffering  injuries  while  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes.'  approved  September  7,  1916,  as 
amended,  except  that  the  time  limitations  m  sections  15  to  20. 
inclusive,  of  said  act  shall  be.  and  are  hereby,  waived:  Provided, 
That  no  benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act: 
And  pronded  further.  That  claim  hereunder  be  filed  within  6 
months  after  the  approval  of  this  act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  James  M.  Harwood." 

MRS.   CLINTON  WARD  AND  ESTER  WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bUl.  H.  R.  5106,  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Clinton  Ward  and  Ester  Ward. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COSTELLO  and  Mr.  HANCOCK  objected,  and  the  bill, 
under  the  rule,  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

BXTTH  DCRNSITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  5491.  to  pay  the  salary 
of  Ruth  Domsife. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasiiry  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby.  Instructed  to  pay.  from  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  tisa  to  Ruth  Domsife.  this  amount  being 
due  for  services  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  unpaid 
because  of  acknowledged  error  by  employee  of  regional  office  of 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Strike  out  all  the  language  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ised and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  •104.83  to  Ruth  Domsife.  Toledo. 
Ohio,  m  fuU  settlement  of  aU  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  annual  leave  not  granted  her  while  she  was  In  the  employ 
Of  the  Farm  Sectirlty  Administration,  from  December  16.  1935,  to 


August  10,  1937:  Provided,  That 
prlated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  1 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
services  rendered   in   connection 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
Any  person   violating  the  provlsl 
guilty  of  a  n>lsdemeanor  and  upon 
In  any  stun  not  exceeding  $1,000." 


n(>  part  of  of  the  amount  appro- 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 

igent  or  attorney  on  account  of 

1 1th   this   claim,   and   the   same 

t<    the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

ous  of  this  act   shaU   be   deemed 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 


The  committee  amendment 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

time,  was  read  the  third  time. 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tabli 


vas 


D.  I.  SWEtNHART 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill. 
Law  No.  310,  Seventy-fifth 
the  relief  of  D.  E.  Sweinhart. 

There   being   no  objection, 
follows : 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  Private 
gress.  first  session,  an  act  for  the 
It  hereby  is.  amended  as  follows: 

In  section  1.  after  the  words  "pa  r 
the    words    "D.    E.    Sweinhart",    li  sert 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  administrator 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLYDE  EQXni  MENT  CO 


July  31 


agreed  to. 
engrossed  and  read  a  third 
ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


Con  jress 


H.  R.  5704.  to  amend  Private 
,  first  session,  an  act  for 


he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


Law  No.  310,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
qelief  of  D.  E.  Sweinhart,  be.  and 


to"  and  immediately  preceding 
"Ernest   D.    Sweinhart.    cf 
of  the  estate  of." 


eni  rossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
Pi  ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


The  Clerk  called  the  next  bil^,  H.  R.  5803.  for  the  relief  of 
Clyde  Equipment  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  pay,  outj 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Clfde 
Oreg.,  the  sum  of  $4,043.40.     The 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
sustained  by  such  company  as  a 
of  two  caterpillar  tractors,  owned 
1936,  while  such  tractors   were 
Administration  project  at  the  Por 


^cretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 

of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 

Equipment  Co.,  of  Portland, 

l^ayment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In 

the  United  States  for  losses 

■csult  of  the  destruction  by  fire 

by  said  company,  on  August  6. 

ing  used  on  a  Works  Progress 

.land.  Oreg..  super  airport. 


With  the  following  committee  amendments 


Line  6.  strike  out  the  sign  and 
lieu  thereof  "$3,273.39." 

Line  9,  after  the  word  "tractors' 
Line  10,  after  the  word  "tractcA's 
the  end  of  the  bUl  add:  ":  Provic  ed 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  exce^ 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
of  services  rendered  In  connectioi  i 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 


The  committee  amendments 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


KATHERYN   S.   ANDERSON 


bil 


The  Clerk  called  the  next 
Katheryn  S.  Anderson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 


sectloi  Ls 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
"An   act  to   provide   compensation 
States  suffering  injuries  while  in 
and  for  other  purposes, "  approve< 
(U.  S.  C,  title  5.  sees.  767  and 
of   Katheryn   S.   Anderson,   of   C 
Juries    to    health    while    employe* , 
April  29,   1929,  to  September  30 
States   Employees'    Compensation 
Calif.,   which   Injury   resisted   in 
and  her  case  Is  authorized  to  be 
the  remaining  provisions  of  suet 
notice  of  such  injury  and  claim 
States   Employees'    Compensation 
days  after  date  of  enactment  of 


With  the  following  committ<  e 

Page   2.   line   7,   after   the   won  1 
following:    "Provided,  That  no 
passage  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendment 


i: 


figures  "$4,043.40"  and  insert  In 


Irusert  "and  two  bulldozers." 

Insert  "and  bulldozers."     At 

,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 

of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 

any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 

with  this  claim,  and  the  same 

the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

of   this  act  shall   be   deemed 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 


were  agreed  to. 

engrossed  and  read  a  third 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


,  H.  R.  6084.  for  the  relief  of 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


17  and  20  of  the  act  entitled 

for   employees   of   the   United 

the  performance  of  their  duties. 

September  7.  1916.  as  amended 

0).  are  hereby  waived  In  favor 

and.   Calif.,   who   siistalned   In- 

as    a    stenographer-clerk    from 

932.  in  the  office  of  the  United 

Comml.ssion  in    San   Francisco. 

permanent    physical    disability, 

(  onsidered  and  acted  upon  under 

act.  as  amended,  if  she  files  a 

compensation  with  the  United 

Commission  not  later   than  90 

act. 


for 


tl:is 


amendment: 

"Act"   insert  a  colon   and   the 
benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  tlxe 


iras  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

KKS.   S.   T.  SEWELL  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6099.  for  the  reUef 
of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Sewell.  and  the  commissioners  of  roads  and 
revenues  of  Dooly  County,  Oa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasriry  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  8.  P.  Sewell.  of  Vienna.  Ga.,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  for  the  death  of  S.  F.  Sewell,  husband  of  Mrs. 
S  F  Sewell.  and  to  the  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues,  ol 
Dooly  County,  Vienna,  Oa.,  the  sum  of  $397.  for  expenses  inciirred 
Jn  connection  with  the  death  of  S.  P.  SeweU.  In  full  saUsfaction 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States,  sustained  when  8.  F. 
Sewell  employed  as  bridge  foreman  by  Dooly  County  in  construct- 
ing a  concrete  culvert,  was  struck  by  a  falling  tree  cut  down  by 
Works  Progress  Administration  employees  at  a  place  known  as 
Moccasin  Branch  on  the  Unadllla-HawkmsvUle  Highway,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1939. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Une  6.  strike  out  the  sign  and  figures  "$15,000"'  and  insert  In 

lieu  thereof  ■"$5,000." 

Line  7  alter  the  name  'Mrs  S.  F.  SeweU"  strike  out  the  comma 
and  all  the  language  in  lines  7.  8.  and  9,  and  the  nanie    "SeweU"' 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  ":  Protnd^d,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notw  th- 
stardlng.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 

of  Mrs.  8.  F.  Sewell." 

ANNIE  BEARDEN   ET   AL. 

The  Clerk  caHed  the  next  bill.  H.  R.  6362,  for  the  relief 
of   Annie   Bearden.   Ruth  Bearden.   Essie  Burton,   Beatrice 
Carter    Mary   Cobb.   Addle   Graham.   Annie   Grant.   Sallie 
Harris!  Minerva  Holbrooks,  Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett  Josle 
McDonald.  Jessie  Morris.  Martha  O'Shlelds.  Mae  Phillips. 
Leila  H.  Roach.  Belva  Surrett.  and  Shelley  Turner. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  biU.  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  ;masury  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  authortzcd  and  directed  to  pay   out  of  any  money  in  the 
TreasuW    not   otherwise    appropriated,   the   sum   of   t40   to   Aimle 
SaSn    Ruth  Bearden  $25    E^e  Burton  $35.  Beatrice  Carter  $30. 
MaTcobb  $35.  Addle  Graham  $45.  Annie  Grant  $30,  Sallie  Harris 
$90    Minervr  Holbrooks    $30,  Omle    Keese   $50.   Sallie   Marett  $45, 
Jessie  McDonald  $30,  Jessie  Morris  $110,  Martha  O'Shields  $35  Mae 
Jhimps  $«    I^ila  k.  Roach  $30,  Belva  Surrett  f 5    «nd  Sheiey 
Turner   MO    which   sums  represent   full   and  final   settlement   for 
Sswof^'rJni  property  sustained  November  30,  1937   '.hen  ^e 
destroyed  the  Works  Progress  Administration  sewing  room  at  West- 
minster, Oconee  County,  S   C. 
With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Line  6   after  the  name  "Annie  Bearden".  strike  out  the  remain- 
ing lanRuage  of  the  bUl  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
nhe  sSS^  J  $25  to  Ruth  Bearden.  the  sum  of  $35  to  Essie  Biirton, 
tie  sXoy$^  to  Beatrice  Carter,  the  sum  fij^^^^l^ry  Cobb 
Se  sum  of  $45  to  Addle  Graham,  the  sum  of  $30  to  Annie  Grant. 
Se  Inm  of  tS  ^  &illie  Harris,  the  sum  of  $30  to  Minerva  Ho - 
brooks,  the  sum  of  $50  to  Omle  Keese^  the  sum  o*  »*5  to  ^llle 
Marett    the   sum  of  $30  to  Josie   McDonald,  the  sum  of  »110^to 
5^  M^rls  X  Bumot  $35  to  Martha  O  Shields,  the  sum  of  $45 
tfMae  FhimpTthe  sum  of  $30  to  Leila  H    Roach,  the  sum  of  $65 
to  B^lva  Sui?ett.  and  the  sum  of  $30  to  Shelby  Turner.  In  fiOl 
settSnt^l  claims  against  the  United  States  for  lo.s  of  per- 
sona!^?cpeSy  sustalioed  on  November  30   1937^when  ^^e jj^^^y^ 
the  W^rks  Progress  Administration   sewing  room  at  Westminster. 
S^nee  C^untyfs.  C:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
piopriated  In  ihls  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services   rendered   In   connection   with  ^his  claim    and   the  same 
shall  be  imlawful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  no'^'t^tandli^ 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  a^t  shall  be  deemed 
guntfoi  a  mlsdemei^ior  and  upori  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  finwl 
In  any  stun  not  exceeding  $1.C00." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

FLOYD  H.  ROBERTS  I 

The  "Clerk  called  the  next  biU,  H.  R.  6513.  for  the  relief 

of  Floyd  H.  Roberts. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Floyd  H.  Roberts,  of  Bristol.  Va.. 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  Judges  of  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  for  his  services  as  district  Judge  for 
the  period  August  1,  1938,  to  February  6.  1939.  both  dates 
inclusive. 


With  the  foUowing  conunittee  amendments: 


1 


Line  5,  after  the  words  "Bristol.  Va."  Insert  "the  sum  of  $5,166.66, 
representing."  ^     .    „ 

Une  7.  after  the  word  "States"  Insert  "in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States." 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  coimection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provlsloios  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  cxinvlctlon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.      '  ; 

BTTFORO   LEE  PRATT 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R.  6963,  for  the  relief 
of  Buford  Lee  Pratt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  limitations  of  time  in  sections  15 
to  20.  both  Inclusive,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  In- 
Jiules  whUe  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes"',  approved  September  7.  1916.  as  amended,  are  hereby 
waived  in  favor  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt,  of  Spencer.  Va..  and  the 
United  States  Employees"  Compensation  Commission  is  authortzed. 
under  the  remaining  provisions  of  said  act.  to  receive  and  consider 
his  claim  for  compensinion  for  disability  resulting  from  an  injury 
sustained  on  July  11,  1934,  while  employed  as  a  tobacco  com- 
mitteeman in  the  tobacco-productlon-adJviBtment  program  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That 
claim  hereunder  shall  be  filed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  act:  Provided  further.  That  no  benefits 
shall  accrue  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  6.  strUte  out  the  colon  foUowing  the  word  "act", 

and  substitute  therefor  a  pertod  and  strike  out  the  balance  of 

lines  6  and  7. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  | 

ADDISON  B.  HAMPEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill.  S.  555.  for  the  reUef  of 
Addison  B.  Hampel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COSTELLX).    I  object. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  to 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Addison  B.  Hampel. 
former  pc-tmaster  at  Greenville.  Ind..  such  portion  of  the  sum  of 
$14:^9  21  as  the  ComptroUer  General  finds  that  the  said  Addison 
B  Hampel  has  paid  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  against  him  arising  out  of  the  payment  of 
Ml-rv  to  him  as  postnuurter  while  he  was  also  employed  as  a 
substitute  rallwav  postal  clerk.  The  said  AddlEon  B.  Hampel  la 
hereby  released  from  all  Uablllty  to  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
nayments  to  him  for  salaries  during  the  period  he  was  not  em- 
Dloved  as  postmaster  and  as  substitute  raUway  postal  clerk: 
Provided  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  to 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
rtiivPd  bv  anv  acent  or  attorney  cm  account  of  services  rendered  in 
wnnectlon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
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contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthstarding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
Upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
91.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

DAMAGES    CAUSED    BY    AIRPLANE    CRASHES 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  S.  2513,  for  the  relief  of 
certain  persons  whose  property  was  damaged  or  destroyed 
a?  a  result  of  the  crashes  of  two  airplanes  of  the  Umted 
States  Navy  at  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  April  4,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Henry  J.  Madden, 
ol  East  Braintree.  Mass..  the  sum  of  110.194.94;  to  Thomas  Mallen, 
of  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  taOS;  to  Albert  J.  De  Coste, 
of  East  Braintree,  Mass..  the  sum  of  $695;  to  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Bess, 
of  East  Braintree.  Mass.,  the  sum  of  •124.50;  to  Anselm  A.  BJorn- 
aon.  of  East  Braintree,  Mass..  the  sum  of  $3,885.25:  to  Victoria 
B.  Prazler,  of  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $140.75;  to  the 
Mutual  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  of  Whitman,  Mass., 
the  sum  of  $50;  to  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Osborne,  of  East  Braintree, 
Mass.,  the  sum  of  $25;  to  the  water  department  of  the  town  of 
Braintree,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $106.24;  to  William  Mac  Faun, 
of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  the  siun  of  $198.75;  and  to  Mary 
Marshall,  of  South  Braintree.  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $105;  said  sums 
to  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  damage  to  the  properties  of  the  said  Henry  J.  Madden,  Thomas 
Mallen,  Albert  J.  De  Co«te,  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Bess.  Anselm  A. 
BJornson.  Victoria  B.  Frazler,  Mutual  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  of  Whitman.  Mass..  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Osborne,  water 
department,  town  of  Braintree,  William  Mac  Paun,  and  Mary 
Marshall,  sustained  on  April  4,  1939.  by  reason  of  the  crashes  of 
two  airplanes  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  East  Braintree,  Mass.: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  J>ct 
In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  ontwlthstandlng.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  stmi 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

JOHANNES  OR  JOHN.  JITLIA.  MICHAEL,  WILLIAM.  AND  ANNA  KOSTITTK 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1394,  for  the 
relief  of  Johannes  or  John,  Julia,  Michael,  William,  and 
Anna  Kostiuk,  No.  377  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  CostelloI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proceedings  whereby  the  bill  was  passed  be  vacated 
and  that  the  bill  be  again  reported. 

The  SPEAXER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Costello]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the 
order  of  deportation  heretofore  issued  against  Johannes  or  John. 
Julia.  Michael.  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk.  Hereafter,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  such  aliens 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  for  all  purposes 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  AprU  15,  1925. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   offer   an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Co8txu.o:  Page  1,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "been",  sUlke  out  "unlawfully";  tn  line  11,  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  Insert:  "Provided.  That  the  said  Johannes  or  John, 
Julia.  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk  shall  never  be  eligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
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retd  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
notion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
on  the  table. 

CONSTRUCTION.    REPAIR.    AND    PRI^ERVATION    OP    CERTAIN    PUBLIC 
WORKS    ON    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Speiker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  considei  ation  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7411) 


authorizing  the  construction, 
certain  public  works  on  rivera 


purposes.  No.  489  on  the  Censer  t  Calendar.  A  similar  request 
was  made  an  hour  or  two  ago,  but  was  objected  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  tMr.  Rankin],  who  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  facts.  I  e  authorizes  me  to  state  to  the 
House  that  he  wants  to  withdr  iw  his  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  t  le  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ^[ansfield]? 


repair,   and  preservation  of 
and  harbors,  and  for  other 


There  being  no  objection,  the 


of 


Watei  vay 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Ized  and  directed  to  cause  prell 
to   be   made    at    the    foUowing-n 
to  be  paid  from  appropriations 
such  purposes:    Provided,  That 
vey,  project,  or  estimate  for  nevi 
nated   In   this   or   some   prior 
made:   Provided  further.  That 
made  as  required  by  law  on  any 
work  under  way  or  proposed  ard 
additional  report  or  estimate  sha  1 
law:   And  provided  further,  Tha ; 
deemed  to  have  entered  upon 
of    any    waterway    or    harbor 
project  for  the  proposed  work 
Beals  Harbor.  Maine. 
Blue  Hill  Harbor,  Maine. 
Bunganuc  Creek.  Maquolte  Bay, 
Cathance  River,  Maine 
Wlnterport  Harbor,  Maine. 
Waterway   from   Pltim   Island 
Essex  County.  Mass. 

Provlncetown  Harbor,  Mass. 
Elghtmile  River,  Conn. 
Norwalk  Hartjor,  Conn. 
Centerport  Harbor,  Long  Islam 
Shinnecock  Inlet,  Long  Island, 
Hudson  River  at   the   mouth 
view  to  constructing  a  small-boa 
Salem  River,  Salem  Coimty,  N 
Cheesequake  Creek,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.,  from  the  br 
tlon  with  the  Intracoastal 
Broadklll  River,  Del. 
Nantlcoke  River,  Del. 
Broad   Creek,  Del. 
Waterway  from  Indian  River 
Potomac  River  and  tributaries, 
with  a  view  to  elimination  of  thii 
St.  Patricks  Creek,  Md. 
Ross  Cove  (Magoihy  River) 
Hellens  Creek.  Calvert  County 
Taylors  Landing.  Worcester 
Channel  from  Ocean  City  to 
Public  Landing,  Worcester  Countjy 

Finneys  Creek.  Accomac  Count; 
said  creek  with  Wachapreague 

Browns  Bay.  Gloucester  Countj . 
said  bav  with  Mobjack  Bay. 
The  Hague  (Smith  Creek),  Va 
Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth 
Chuckatuck  Creek.  Nansemond 
Parrotts  Creek.  Middlesex 
Purviance  Creek.  New  Hanover 
Edisto  River  and  tributaries, 
improvement  In  the  Interest  of 
hydroelectric  power. 
Jeffers  Creek.  Florence  Coimty. 
Savannah  Harbor,  Ga 
Channel    from    the    Intracoastal 
Tltusville,  Fla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from 
Including  all  appropriate  side 
view  to  increasing  the  navlgabU 
of  the  existing  project. 

Channel  from  the  Intracoastal 
Smyrna,  Pla. 

St.  Lucie  Inlet,  Fla. 
Intracoastal  Waterway  from 
with  a  view  to  providing  an 
coastal  Waterway  near  Tltusville 
Island  via  Banana  Creek  and 


Se  :retary 


no 


of  War  is  hereby  author- 

n^lnary  examinations  and  8\u^e3rs 

localities,    the   cost   thereof 

lieretofore  or  hereafter  made  for 

preliminary  examination,  stu*- 

works  other  than  those  deslg- 

or   Joint   resolution    shall    be 

the  regular  or  formal  reports 

examination,  survey,  project,  or 

submitted  no  supplemental   or 

be  made  unless  authorized  by 

the  Government  shall   not  be 

project  for  the  Improvement 

In    this    act    until    tha 

s^all  have  been  adopted  by  law: 


act 
afler 


aiy 
m(  ntloned 


Maine. 


I  k)i  Jid  to  the  Annlsquam  River. 


N   T. 

IN.  Y. 

Endlklll   Creek,  N.  T.,   with   » 
anchorage  basin. 


Riier, 


Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


dges  at  Toms  River  to  a  connec- 


I^et  to  Rehoboth  Bay,  Del. 
at  and  below  Washington,  D.  C. 
water  chestnut. 

141. 
Md. 
Cotnty.  Md. 

^hlncoteague  Bay  and  Harbor  at 
Md. 
Va.,  and  the  channel  connectmg 
Injet  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Va.,  and  the  channel  connecting 


liver,  Norfolk  Harbor,  Va. 
and  Isle  of  Wight  Coimties,  Va. 
Courity,  Va. 

County.  N.  C. 
S  )uth  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  lt» 
i:^vlgatlon  and  the  development  of 

S.  C. 

Waterway    to,    and    harbor    at, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,   to  Miami,  Fla.. 

cqannels  and  spur  channels  with  a 

capacity  and  commercial  utility 

Waterway  to,  and  harbor  at.  New 


acksonvllle,  Fla.,   to  Miami,  Fla., 
auxiliary  side  channel  from  the  Intra- 
through,  and  easterly  of,  Merritt 
.  to,  or  near,  Eau  Gallle,  f^a. 
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Ciannel  leading  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  across  Indian 
River  to  the  Llghthoxioe  Service  depot  at  Taylor  Creek,  adjacent  to 
Fort   Pierce    Harbor,    Fla. 

Channel  and  harbor  at  Everglades,  Collier  Cotmty,  Fla. 
Jupiter  Inlet,  Pla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  existing  project  should 
ije  modified  in.  any  way  at  the  present  time.  Including  rectification 
of  allnement,  increase  In  width  or  depth,  either  or  both,  and  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  side  channels  and  epur  channels  leading  to 
the  various  commimities  on  or  near  the  bank*  of  said  waterway- 
all  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  navigable  capacity  and  com- 
mercial utility  of  the  existing  project. 

Channel  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to,  and  a  turning  basto 
at.  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

Klsslmmee  River.  Fla.,  with  a  view  to  Improvement  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  conservation  of  water,  and  increase  oJ  low- 
water  flows. 
Channel  to  Pahokee.  on  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  Its  tributary  streams.  Florida,  with  a  view 
to  removing  the  water  hyacinth. 

Channel,  turning  basin,  and  improvements  at  Horseshoe.  Dixie 
County,  Fla.  .  ^ 

Channel  from  the  deep  water  In  St.  Joseph  Sound,  to  and  turn- 
ing   basin   at,   Cteona.   Fla 
Chassahowltzka   River,    Fla.  _       ..     ..w 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  St.  Marks  River.  Fla.,  to  the 
Anclote   River.  ,  ,,...» 

Sarasota  Bay,  Fla.:  Channel  from  Caseys  Pass  (Venice  Inlet), 
through  Dona  Bay  to  the  bridge  on  United  States  Highway  No. 
41,    Including   a   turning    basin    at   the    eastern    terminus   of    the 

channel.  ^     ,   ^     ^  ,^  ^ 

Oklawaha  River,  Fla.,  from  Lake  Eustls  to  Lake  Griffin,  and 
tl^nce  from  Lake  Grlflln  to  SUver  Springs  Run. 

Oklawaha  River  Fla.,  from  Lake  Apopka  throvigh  Lake  Dora  to 
Lake  Eustis  and  adjoining  waterways. 

St.  Marks  River,  Fla. 

Entrance  to  Perdido  Bay.  Ala.  and  Fla..  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  deep  water  in  Perdido  Bay.  via  the  most  practicable  route. 

Waterway  from  the  Escambia  River  to  the  Alabama  River.  Fla. 
and  Ala.  ^  . 

Big  Sand  Creek.  Miss.,  with  a  view  to  deternUnlng  the  advis- 
ability of  undertaking  measures  for  the  prevention  of  bank  caving 
in  the  vicinity  of  North  Carroll  ton.  Miss. 

Grand  Bayou,  connecting  Bayou  Boeuf  and  Bayou  Chevreull.  La. 

Bayou  Boeuf.  La  Fourche  Parish,  La. 

Lake  Pontchartraln,  La.,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a 
seaplane  or  Army  Air  Corps  base  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

Baratarla  Bay  and  connecting  channels  to  provide  a  continuous 
waterway  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway, 

La. 

Bayou  Schofleld,  La.,  from  the   Gulf  of  Mexico   to  Buras  and 

Empire.  _  . 

Grand  Bayou  Pass,  La.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Buras  and 

Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  I^evllle  or  to 

Golden  Meadow.  _    ^        .,..-.       ^ 

MermenUu    River.    La.,    from    the    Gulf   of    Mexico   to    Grand 

Vermiuon  Bay  and  Bayous  Petit  Anse,  Cnrlln.  and  Tlgre,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Erath  and  to  Jefferson  Island,  La. 
Pine  Island  Bayou.  Tex 
Little  Bay,  Tex. 

Cypress  Creek,  Tex  ^  ^^       ,  ,      ^  « 

VVaterway  from  the  Neches  River,  by  way  of  Pine  Island  Bayou 
and  extension,  to  Trinity  River,  Tex. 

Mississippi  River:  Davenport    (Iowa)    harbor  of  refuge. 

Mississippi   River   at   CassvUle.   Wis. 

Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wis. 

lIlaitMEippi  River  at  Alma,  Wis. 

MlBslflBlppi  River  at  Maiden  Rock.  Wis. 

Red  River  of  the  North  Drainage  Basin.  Minn.,  8.  Dak.,  and 
N  Dak  with  a  view  to  Improvement  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
power  development.  Irrigation,  conservation  of  water,  and  Increase 
Of  low-water  flows  for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes. 

Missouri  River  to  South  Dakota  with  a  view  to  improvement 
to  make  power  available  to  develop  deposits  of  manganese  and 
other  strategic  minerals,  and  for  pumping  and  other  uses. 

West  Pork  River  and  its  tributaries.  West  VlrgUala,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  advlsabUlty  of  constructing  a  system  of  several 
multlple-ua:  reservoirs  in  the  West  Fork  River  Basin  instead  of  the 
proposed  West  Fork  Reservoir. 

Tofte  Harbor.  Minn. 

Algoma  Harbor.   Wis.  „..„». 

Harbor  at  mouth  of  Au  Train  River.  Mich. 

ShcUdrake  Harbor,  Mich. 

Gallen  River.  Mich 

Plnconning  River,  Mich. 

Pine  River.  Mich. 

St.  Marys  River.  Ohio  and  Ina. 

Harbor  at  Ballast  Island.  Ohio. 

?ftt!^R^'(tSi!ch  Of  Niagara  River) .  at  Cayuga  Wand.  Niagara 

Palls,  N.  Y. 

Chaumont  River.  N.  Y 

Harbor  ta  Hamburg  Township.  N,  Y. 


At  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Henderaon,  N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  oon- 
Btructlng   a  harbor. 
Point  Dume.   Calif. 
Moss  Landing,  Monterey  Bay,  Calif. 
Pillar  Point,  Half  Moon  Bay.  Bar  Mateo  County,  Calif. 
Nelscott,  Oreg..  with  a  view  to  protection  of  the  beach. 
Channel  at  Charleston.  South  S  ough,  Oreg. 

Gravs  Harbor,  Wash.,  with  a  view  to  constructing  a  channel  into 
Bay   City. 

Oastlneau  Channel.  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  Ita  Improvement  for 
navigation,  both  water  and  air,  and  flood  control,  both  tidal  and 
run -off. 

Neva  Strait  and  Olga  Strait,  Alaska. 
Kodlak  Harbor.  Alaska. 

Kalaupapa  Landing,  Island  of  Molokal.  T.  H. 
Kalepolepo  Boat  Harbor,  Island  of  Maul.  T.  H. 
Humacao  Playa,  Punta  Santiago,  P.  R. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  following  works  of  Improvement  of  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  other  waterways  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized,  to 
be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Englnet^rs,  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
recommended  In  the  respective  rejKjrts  hereinafter  designated  and 
subject  to  the  condrtlons  set  forth  ta  such  documents;  and  that 
hereafter  all  duties  performed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  functions  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  its  head  to  be  administered  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  En^neers.  except  as  otherwise  speclflcaUy  provided  by  act 
of  Congress: 

Passaic  River,  N.  J.;  House  Document  No.  430.  Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Onancock  River,  Va.;  House  Document  No.  358,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  its  tributaries.  Texas;  the  project  set  forth  in 
House  Document  No.  456.  Seventy-flfth  Congress  and  authorized 
by  Public  Law  No.  685.  Seventy-flfth  Oongre^M.  is  hereby  modified 
to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  Public  Law  No. 
761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  all  requirements  of  locnl  coopera- 
tion inconsistent  with  said  section  2  are  hereby  eliminated: 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La.;  House  Dociiment  No. 
104.   Seventy-sixth  Congress: 

Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River  and  Miimeapolls:  The 
construction  of  lock  and  dam  No.  26  at  Alton,  111.,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  ta  accord  with  the  project  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  Augtist  30.  1935; 

Mississippi  River  betvk'een  Mlssciuri  River  and  Minneapolis:  The 
existing  project  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  remedial  works 
in  accordance  with  the  rcconunendatlon  of  the  district  engineer 
ta  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  No.  137.  Seventy-sixth 
Congress;  and  for  remedial  works  ta  levee  and  drainage  di£tricts  ta 
lieu  of  the  annual  payments  of  increased  cost  of  operatuig  and 
maintatatag  such  districts  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  August  26.  1937.  when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers: 

Oswego  Harbor.  N.  Y.;  ta  accordance  with  the  plans  recom- 
mended ta  House  Document  No.  96,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  ta  such  document. 

Sbc.  3.  The  second  proviso  ta  section  2  of  the  act  of  August 
26,  1937   (SO  Stat.  844,  850),  authorlztag  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  hereby  amended  to  read   as  follows:   "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  Central  Valley  project.  California, 
heretofore  authorlaed  and  established  tmder  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency   Relief   Appropriation   Act   of    1935    (49   Stat.    118)    and 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year   1936    (49  Stat. 
1622).  Is  hereby  reauthorized  and  declared  to  be  for  tiie  purposes 
of  lii^rovtag  navigation,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  San  Joequta 
River  and  the  Sacramento  River,  controlling  floods,  providing  for 
storage  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  stored  waters  thereof,  for  con- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  of 
such  distribution  systems  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems 
necessary  In  connection  with  lands  for  which  said  stored  waters 
are  to  be  delivered,  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semlarld  lands 
and  lands  of   Indian  reservatloris.   and  other  beneficial   uses,  and 
for  the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  energy  as  a  means  of  finan- 
cially  aidtag   and   assisting   such  undertakings,   and   in   order  to 
permit  the  full  utUlzatlon  of  the  works  constructed   to  accom- 
plish the  aforesaid  purposes."  ^  „  ^ 

Sbc  4  That  the  paragraph  In  section  1  of  the  River  and  Harlx)r 
Act  approved  July  25,  1912.  authorizing  the  removal  of  temporary 
obstructions  from  tributaries  of  waterways  under  Federal  Im- 
provement  (37  Stat.  L.  722).  as  amended  ta  section  »  ofJ^»i* 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  presCTva- 
tlon  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  for  other 
i^Voanripv^oved  July  3.   1930,  is  hereby  amended  to  read   as 

° "The  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  his  discretion,  and  after  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  preliminary 
Smtaatlon/and  minor  surveys  preltailnary  "i«etc  and  to  remo%^ 
^a«8  and  other  temporary  or  readily  removab  e  obstructions  from 
S^utarles  of  waterways  already  under  Federal  imprcvcment  or  ta 
SnerS^  Se  brnHvigatlon.  to  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  ^aln^nand  and  Improvement  of  rtvers  and  harbors : 
^ovSed  That  the  cost  of  such  work  to  any  stogie  j/«ar  sbaU  not 
exceed  $3,000  per  Ulbutary." 
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Sac.  5.  That  (a)  the  consent,  permission,  and  authority  granted 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now  superseded  by  the 
Chicago  Park  District,  a  munlclp>al  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  exercjse  Jurisdiction 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  which  lie  within  the 
following-described  boundaries: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  Intersection  of  the  existing  bulkhead 
along  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chicago,  111.,  with  the  existing  pier  which 
is  parallel  to  and  north  of  Ohio  Street  extended  and  south  of 
Ontario  Street  extended;  thence  easterly  along  said  pier  to  a  point 
In  a  line  parallel  to  and  350  feet  easterly  of  said  bulkhead  along  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive;  thence  northwesterly  along  said  last-described 
line  to  a  point  in  a  curve  of  200  feet  radius  and  tangent  both  to  said 
last-described  line  and  to  a  line  350  feet  southerly  from  the  southerly 
side  of  and  parRllel  to  the  shore  arm  extension  breakwater  extend- 
ing Into  Lake  Michigan  from  a  point  near  the  intersection  of  Oak 
Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive;  thence  along  said  curve  to  a  point  In 
said  line  last  described;  thence  easterly  along  said  line  to  a  point  in 
a  line.at  right  angles  with  said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater  at 
the  eastera  extremity  thereof;  thence  northward  along  said  last- 
descrihed  llhe  to  said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater;  thence  west- 
ward along  said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater  to  the  shore  line; 
and  (b)  the  right  granted  to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park,  naw  superseded  by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  to  destroy 
the  navigability  of  the  above-described  waters  altogether;  and  (c) 
the  right  granted  to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now 
superseded  by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  to  erect  an  additional 
breakwater  to  connect  the  said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater 
near  the  intersection  of  Oak  Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive  with  the 
shore  line;  and  (d)  the  transfer  of  possession  of  said  shore  arm 
extension  breakwater  to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park, 
now  superseded  by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  and  the  obligation  for 
the  permanent  care,  custody,  and  maintenance  of  said  shore  arm 
extension  breakwater  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now 
superseded  by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  all  as  provided  for  by  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park 
the  right  to  erect  a  breakwater  in  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  transferring  Jtirlsdictlon  over  certain  navigable 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lmcoln  Park." 
approved  March  3.  1931,  be  rescinded. 

The  United  States  of  America  hereby  resumes  Jurisdiction  over 
the  above-described  waters  and  the  above-described  shore-arm  ex- 
tension breakwater,  and  hereby  discharges  the  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict, successor  to  the  superseded  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park,  from  Its  liability  for  the  permanent  care,  custody,  and  nuUn- 
tenance  of  said  shore-arm  extension  breakwater. 

Said  Chicago  Park  District  shall  signify  its  acceptance  of  this  act 
by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  War  within  60  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  and  this  section  shall  become  effective 
immediately  ujxin  Its  acceptance  by  said  Chicago  Park  District. 
In  the  event  of  nonacceptanoe  within  60  days  this  section  shall 
l)ecome  null  and  void 

S»c.  6.  Amounts  hereafter  collected  from  private  parties  or  other 
agencies  for  any  services  rendered;  for  the  use  of  any  facility  or 
property;  for  the  sale  of  any  property  or  for  the  exchange  value 
of  any  property  traded  In  on  new  property,  when  the  cost  of 
such  services,  facilities,  and  property  Is  borne  by  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  maintenance  or  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
or  flood-control  work,  excluding  any  amounts  received  for  the  sale 
or  rental  of  land  with  or  without  buildings  thereon,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  to 
which  the  cost  of  such  services,  facilities,  or  property  has  been 
charged. 

Sxc.  7.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  in  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor. 
flood  control,  or  other  civil  works  under  his  supervision,  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  as  are  determined  by  him  to  be  necessary  for 
the  health  or  welfare  of  the  employees  engaged  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  on  projects  located  at  Isolated  points  where  such 
facilities  are  not  otherwise  available,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from 
funds  allotted  or  appropriated  for  the  projects.  Payments  hereto- 
fore made  for  such  facilities  on  projects  of  the  character  specified 
in  this  section  are  approved. 

Sxc.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
require  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  surveys  of  such  portions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  line  as  were  damaged  by  the  flood  and 
hurricane  of  September  21,  1938:  Provided.  That  such  surveys 
■hall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  and  cost 
-of  the  work  which  will  be  necessary  In  order  to  (1)  restore  such 
coast  line  to  Its  condition  prior  to  such  hurricane  and  flood,  (2) 
stabilize  the  beach  along  such  coast  line:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
Improvement  and  protection  of  the  beaches  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States."  approved  June  26.  1936.  all  costs  of  the  surveys 
authorized  by  this  section  and  by  the  second  section  of  that  act  as 
well  as  by  a  River  and  Harbor  Authorization  Act.  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  paid  from  appropriations  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  such  survejra  shall  be  functions  of  the  Engineer 
Corps.  United  States  Army,  and  Its  head  to  be  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers:  And  provided  further.  That  reports  of  surveys 
on  beach  erosion  and  shore  protection  shall  Include  an  estimate 
of  the  public  Interests  Involved,  and  such  plan  of  Improvement 
as  la  found  Justlfled,  together  with  the  equitable  distribution  of 
in  each  case. 


comra  enclng 


Sbc.  9.  That  the  times  for 
structton  of  a  dam  and  dike  for 
into  North  Slough  in  Coos  Countiy 
range  13  west,  Willamette  meridlap 
by  the  State  of  Oregon,  acting 
the  North  Slough  Drainage  Dlstri<^ 
District  by  an  act  of  Congress  a 
tended   1   and  3  years,  respective 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
reserved. 


Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
was  read  the  third  time,  and 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


July  31 


and  completing  the  con- 

pi^ventlng  the  flow  of  tidal  waters 

Oreg.,  in  township  24  soutb. 

authorized  to  be  constructed 

tljrough  its  highway  department, 

and  the  North  Slough  Diking 

proved  August  26.   1937.  Is  ex- 

r',   from  August  26.   1939.     The 

his  section  is  hereby  expressly 


em  rossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
p  Lssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  ]  Ir.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  m  y  own  remarks  on  the  tourist 
travel  bill  under  consideration  his  afternoon  and  to  include 
a  letter  on  the  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  three  oljection  to  the  request  of  the 


gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr 
There  was  no  objection. 


GDYNIA    AMERICA   LINE,   INC 


Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker, 
return  to  the  consideration  o 


Martin]? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
the  bill  H.  R.  3087,  for  the 


relief  of  the  Gdynia  America  Line,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  No.  307  on  the  Private  dalendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol  jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fftf--  KeoghJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohtjection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  rfescrving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  t  iat  bill  was  objected  to  by  a 
Member  and  is  that  Member  i  ow  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  It  was  objocted  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Costell)].  I  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  him.  I  am  informed  t  lat  the  objection  on  the  other 
side  came  as  the  result  of  thi  objection  of  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Costellc 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  qbjection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the 


directed 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appk-oprla 
Line,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  N 
payment   for   duplicate   revenue 
to  the  manifests  of  the  motorsh|p 
poratlon.   the   original   revenue 
stroyed  in  some  unknown  manner 
of  the  Treasury  shall  require  the 
bend  to  the  United  States  In  th( 
the  Government   in  the  event 
recovcied,    such   bond    to    run 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 


Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be.  and 

to  pay.  out  of  any  money 

led,  to  the  Gdynia  America 

Y.,  the  smn  of   $2,520,  in  full 

itamps  required  to   be   attached 

Batory  belonging  to  said  cor- 

^amps   having    been   lost   or   de- 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary 

said  corporation  to  give  a  surety 

amount  of  92,520  to  Indenmlfy 

original   revenue  stamps  are 

such    period   of    time    as   the 

ibe. 


Slid 
fcr 


pescn 


With  the  following  commit 


agalr  st 


Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  the 
full  settlement  of  all  claims 

Page  2.  line  6,  after  "prescribe 
no  part  of  the  amount  approprih 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
slons  of  this  act  shall  be  deem^ 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
•1.000." 


The  committee  amendments 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

time,  was  read  the  third  time, 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tab! 


PRIVILEGE    OF    RETIREMENT    FOR 

Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker 
for  the  immediate  considerati(|Q 
the  privilege  of  retirement  for 
to  hold  office  during  good  beh^a 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tftie  bilL 


]. 


Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


ee  amendments: 


'In 


word  "pajnnent"  and  Insert 

United  States." 

Insert  "Provided  further.  That 

ted  In  this  act  In  excess  of   10 

delivered  to  or  received  by  any 

services  rendered  in  connection 

sdall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

any  person   violating   the   provl- 

guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
fined  in  any  sxim  not  exceeding 


were  agreed  to. 
engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

e. 


DISABILITY    TO    CERTAIN    JUDGES 

I  ask  unanimous   consent 

of  the  bill  S.  1282,  to  extend 

disability  to  judges  appointed 

vlor,  No.  425  on  the  Consent 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott],  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  bill  was  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. Since  that  time  I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott].  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  instructed 
me  to  advise  you  he  did  not  object  to  the  oill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  Judge  or  Jtwtlce  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  to  hold  ofBce  during  good  behavior, 
who  becomes  unable  because  of  permanent  disability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  may  retire  from  regular  active  service  on 
the  bench  and  the  President  shall  thereupon  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  succeasor. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  district  or  circuit  Judge,  other  than  a  senior  circuit 
judge,  who  desires  to  retire  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
certify  his  disability  In  wTltlng  and  shall  furnish  a  like  certificate 
made  by  the  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  Judicial  circuit  m  which 
the  court  of  which  he  Is  a  member  Is  situated.  Any  Jtistlce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  other  than  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  desires  to  retire  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  certify  his  disability  in  writing  and  shaU 
furnish  a  like  certificate  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Chief  Juttice  of  the  Un'.ted  States  retires  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  he  need  not  furnish  any  certificate  In 
addition  to  his  own.  Any  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  other  than 
the  chief  Justice,  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court, 
or  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  other  than  the' presiding  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  who  desires  to  retire  \mder  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  certify  his  disability  In  writing  and 
shall  furnish  a  like  certificate  made  by  the  chief  Jtistlce  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  if  he  be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  CTalms.  or  by 
the  presiding  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  if  he  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Ctistoms 
Court  or  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
Any  other  Judge  or  Justice  who  desires  to  retire  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  certify  his  disability  In  writing  and  shall 
furnish  a  like  certificate  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States. 

Sec  3  Any  judge  or  justice  who  retires  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  after  he  has  served  leas  than  10  years,  shall  receive 
annually  In  equal  monthly  InsUllments.  during  the  remainder 
of  his  llife  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  annual  salary  he  is 
receiving  at  the  date  of  retirement;  and  any  Judge  or  Justice  who 
retires  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  he  has  served  10 
years  or  more,  shall  receive  in  like  manner  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  the  salary  he  Is  receiving  at  the  date  of  retirement. 

Sec  4  The  term  "senior  circuit  Judge."  as  used  in  this  act.  In- 
cludes the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term  "Judicial  clrctUt."  as  used  in 
this  act.  includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 

on  the  table. 

REFUNDING  OF  NEGOTIABLE   BONDED   INDEBTEDNESS   OF   MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS    IN    ALASKA 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5919)  to 
provide  for  the  refunding  of  the  negotiable  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  municipal  corporations  and  public-utility  districts  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
understand  that  some  Members  of  Congress  have  presented 
a  bill  whereby  municipalities  can  go  into  bankruptcy, 
thereby  cutting  down  their  indebtedness.  Does  this  bill  do 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr,  DIMOND.  No.  This  permits  cities  in  Alaska  to  refund 
their  bonded  indebtedness,  thereby  saving  some  interest 
charges. 

Mr.  RICH.  There  is  no  intent  or  purpose  of  any  of  the 
municipalities  to  try  to  get  rid  of  their  obligations? 

Mr.  DIMOND.  No;  indeed  it  is  just  the  opposite.  Not  a 
single  bond  of  any  Alaska  city  has  been  in  default,  to  my 
knowledge. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of 
the  bonds  of  municipal  corporations  and  public-utility  dis- 
tricts in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  validate  loonds  which 
have  heretofore  been  issued  by  any  municipal  corporation  or 
any  public -utility  district  in  the  Territory. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  August  24,  1912, 
commonly  called  the  Organic  Act  of  Alaska,  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  Territory  were  forbidden  to  incur  any  bonded 
indebtedness  without  the  express  consent  or  authority  of 
Congress.    Thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  by  special  acts. 
Congress  authorized  several  cities  of  Alaska  to  incur  bonded 
indebtedness   in   order   to   undertake    the   construction    of 
schoolhouses,  the  purchase   or  installation  of  waterworks, 
the  pavement  of  streets,  or  other  kindred  projects  for  the 
public  use  and  benefit.    Bonds  were  accordingly  issued  by 
the  cities  so  authorized  to  incur  indebtedness,  and  some  of 
those  bonds  are  still  outstanding;  and  some  of  the  bonds,  by 
modern  standards,  bear  exceptionally  high  rates  of  Interest. 
By  an  act  approved  May  28,  1936.  Congress  authorized  any 
municipal  corporation  in  Alaska  to  incur  bonded  Indebted- 
ness and  issue  negotiable  bonds  for  necessary  and  useful  pub- 
lic works,  in  amoimt  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate taxable  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
city  subject  to  taxation.    Provision  was  made  in  this  act,  as 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  most  of  the  prior  acts,  that 
before  any  such  bonded  indebtedness  could  be  incurred  it 
must  be  approved  by  at  least  65  percent  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city,  who  should  vote  at  a  special  election  to  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  indebted- 
ness should  be  incurred  and  the  bonds  Issued.    In  fact,  all 
municipal  bonds  heretofore  issued  in  Alaska  have  been  au- 
thorized by  more  than  a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  issuance,  or  the  voting  residents  of  a  city.    By  a 
subsequent  act.  approved  May  31.   1938.  like  powers  with 
respect  to  bonded  indebtedness  were  conferred  upon  Alaska 
public-utility  districts,  to  be  exercised  under  like  circum- 
stances.   Bonds  have  been  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
these  acts  and  are  now  outstanding. 

To  the  l)est  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  none  of  the 
bonds  so  issued  by  Alaska  cities  or  public-utility  districts  is 
in  default,  but  the  interest  charges  thereon  are  in  some 
cases,  under  present  conditions,  excessive.    It  would,  there- 
fore, be  much  to  the  financial  advantage  of  some  of  the 
municipalities  of  Alaska,  where  the  terms  of  the  bonds  per- 
mit, to  refund  the  outstanding  bonds  through  the  issue  of 
bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest.    By  such  refimding  opera- 
tions considerable  savings  in  interest  charges  can  be  made 
by  several  Alaska  cities.    I  have  recently  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Harry  I.  Lucas,  mayor  of  Juneau,  the  capital 
city  of  Alaska,  stating  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  the  city  of 
Juneau  will  be  able  to  save  approximately  $3,000  per  year  in 
Interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness.    There  is  in  this  no  sug- 
gestion, or  thought,  or  inference  of  default,  or  bankruptcy,  or 
failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  tcnns  and  provisions 
of  the  outstanding  bonds.    In  every  Instance  every  promise 
made  In  the  bonds  wiU  be  faithfully  kept.    But  if  the  cities 
and  public-utUlty  districts  of  Alaska  may  Justly  and  legally 
pay  off  the  outstanding  bonds  through  the  issue  of  bonds 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  they  should  be  accorded 
that  right.     An  act  of  Congress  is  necessary.     In  most  if 
not  all  of  the  States  such  refunding  is  authorized  as  a  matter 

of  course. 

The  bill  contains  another  provision  for  the  validation  of 
outstanding  bonds.  Such  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  a 
large  number  of  States  in  order  to  cure  technical  omissions 
or  defects  with  respect  to  the  municipal  bonds  of  the  State. 
No  such  defect  is  known  to  exist  as  concerns  any  municipal 
or  public-utility  district  bonds  in  Alaska,  but  it  is  possible 
that  errors  may  have  been  made,  or  a  full  and  complete 
record  not  kept,  with  respect  to  the  calUng  of  a  bond  elec- 
tion, or  in  some  other  purely  technical  matter,  relating  to  an 
issue  of  bonds.  The  validation  of  bonds  as  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  aid  in  obtaining  a  low  rate  of  interest  ia  refunding 

operations.  ^  ^  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska? 


If 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whenever  any  municipal  corporation  or 
any  public-utility  district  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  have 
outstanding  any  negotiable  bonded  indebtedness,  which  Indebted- 
ness la  subject  at  the  option  of  the  municipal  corporation  or 
public-utility  district  to  be  paid  or  redeemed,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  said  municipal  corporation  or  public-utility  district  through 
Its  conunon  council  or  board  of  directors,  or  other  governing  body, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  Issue  Its  negotiable  bonds  and  to  sell  such 
bonds  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  In  payment  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  for  the  payment  of  which  such  refunding  bonds  are 
issued.  No  election  shall  be  required  to  authorize  the  issuance  and 
cale  of  such  refunding  bonds  and  the  issuance  and  sale  thereof 
may  be  authorized,  and  all  proceedings  with  reference  thereto 
prescribed,  by  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  common  council,  or 
the  board  of  directors,  or  other  governing  body,  of  the  municipal 
corporation  or  public-utility  district,  as  the  case  may  be.  at  any 
legally  called  meeting  thereof.  Such  refunding  bonds  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  bonded  Indebtedness  prescribed  by 
Public  Law  No  626.  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (49  Stat.  1388),  as 
amended,  or  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  No.  563,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  (52  Stat.  589).  or  by  any  other  debt-llmltatlons  law 
applicable  to  municipal  corporations  or  public-utility  districts  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska:  Provided.  That  the  total  debt  of  the 
municipal  corporation  or  public-utility  district  shall  not  be  In- 
creased by  such  refunding  operations. 

Sec.  a.  Bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  bear  such  date 
or  dates,  may  be  In  such  denominations,  may  mature  In  such 
amounts  at  such  time  or  times,  not  exceeding  30  years  from  the 
date  thereof,  may  be  payable  at  such  place  or  places,  may  be  sold  at 
cither  public  or  private  sale,  may  be  redeemable  (either  with  or 
without  premium)  or  nonredeemable.  may  carry  such  registration 
privileges  as  to  either  principal  and  Interest,  or  principal  only,  and 
may  be  executed  by  such  ofBcers  and  In  such  manner,  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  common  council  or  board  of  directors  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  municipality  or  public-utility  district  Issu- 
ing the  bonds.  In  case  any  of  the  ofllcers  whose  signatures  appear 
on  the  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  officers  before 
delivery  of  such  bonds,  such  signatures,  whether  manual  or 
facsimile,  shall,  nevertheless,  be  valid  and  siifBclent  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  If  such  officers  had  remained  In  office  until 
such  delivery.  The  bonds  so  issued  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality  issuing 
the  same,  not  to  exceed,  however,  8  percent  per  annum  payable 
semiannually,  and  In  no  event  to  exceed  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  the  bonded  Indebtedness  to  be  so  refunded.  All  such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  the  principal  amount  thereof  plus 
accrued  interest.  ^    ^ 

Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  every 
municipal  corporation  or  public -utility  district  which  Incurs  such 
bkonded  Indebtedness  under  the  authority  of  this  act  to  levy  or 
^to  cause  to  be  levied  each  year  dxu-lng  the  life  of  such  outstand- 
ing bonds,  taxes  In  amounts  sufficient  to  seasonably  provide  for 
payment  of  and  to  pay  all  Interest  on  and  the  principal  of  such 
obligations  as  they  respectively  accrue  and  mature:  Provided, 
horcever.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
bonds  which  by  their  terms  are  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
a  public  utility  owned  or  operated  by  such  municipal  corpora- 
tion or  public-utility  district  and  are  not  general  obligations  of 
the  municipal  corporation  or  public-utility  district. 

Sec.  4.  All  bonds  which  have  heretofore  been  Issued  by  any 
municipal  corporation  or  any  pubUc-utlllty  district  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  all  proceedings  for  the  authorization  and 
Issuance  of  such  bonds  and  the  sale,  execution,  and  delivery 
thereof,  hereby  are  validated,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed, 
notwithstanding  any  defects  or  Irreguarities  In  such  proceedings. 
Said  bonds  heretofore  Issued  and  sold  are  declared  to  be  and 
shall  be.  In  the  actual  form  In  which  such  bonds  have  been  Is- 
sued, the  binding  and  legal  obligations  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion or  public -utility  disuict  issuing  the  same. 

With  the  following  conimittee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following : 

"That  whenever  any  municipal  corporation  or  any  public-utility 
district  m  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  have  outstanding  any 
bonded  indebtedness  or  bonds  payable  from  the  revenues  from 
any  municipal  or  public  utility,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  munici- 
pal corporation  or  public-utility  district  through  Its  common 
ccimcll  or  t>oard  of  directors,  or  other  governing  body,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  issue  its  bonds  and  to  sell  such  bonds  and  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  In  payment  of  the  bonds  for  the  payment 
of  which  such  refunding  bonds  are  Issued,  or  to  exchange  same 
for  such  outstanding  bonds  constituting  said  indebtedness,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  such  outstanding  bonds  payable  from  the 
revenues  of  a  municipal  or  public  utility.  Said  refunding  bonds 
may  be  exchanged  privately  for  and  In  payment  and  discharge 
of  any  outstanding  bonds  of  a  municipal  or  public-utility  district. 
Refunding  txinds  payable  from  the  revenues  of  a  municipal  or 
public  utility  may  be  exchanged  for  a  like  or  greater  amount  of 
outstanding  bonds  payable  from  the  revenues  of  such  municipal 
or  public  utility,  and  the  principal  amount  of  such  refunding 
bonds  may  exceed  the  principal  amount  of  such  outstanding 
^bonds  to  the  extent  necessary  or  advisable  to  fund  Interest  In 
arrears  or  about  to  become  due  on  such  oustandlng  bonds.  The 
holder  or  holders  of  any  outstanding  bonds  need  not  pay  accrued 


Interest  on  the  refunding  bonds  t  j  be  delivered  In  exchange  there- 
for if,  and  to  the  extent  that  Interest  Is  due  or  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  the  outstanding  bondp  to  be  surrendered.  No  election 
shall    be    required   to  authorize 


the    Issuance    and    sale    of    such 
refunding  bonds  and  the  issuanci  and  sale  thereof  may  be  author 


ized.    and   all   proceedings   with 


reference   thereto   prescribed,   by 


ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  csnunon  council,  or  the  board  of 
directors,  or  other  governing  bo<  ly.  of  the  municipal  corporation 
or  public-utility  district,  as  the  (  ase  may  be.  at  any  legally  called 
meeting  thereof.  Such  refundir  g  bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  bonded  Indeb  edness  prescribed  by  Public  Law 
No.   626.   Seventy-fourth   Gongrei  s    (49   Stat.    1388),    as   amended. 


or  by  the  provisions  of  Public 
gress  (52  Stat.  589),  or  by  any 
cable  to  municipal   corporations 


amounts  at  such  time  or  times 
date  thereof,  may  be  payable  at 
at  either  public  or  private  sale 
may  be  redeemable  (either  with 


slgnatiores.   whether   manual   or 
valid  and  sufficient  for  all  purpo^i 
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Law  No.  563,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
>ther  debt-llmltatlons  law  appll- 
or  public-utility  dl.strlcts  In  the 


Territory  of  Alaska :  Provided,  Ti  at  the  total  debt  of  the  mimici 


pal  corporation  or  public-utility 
such  refunding  operations. 

"Sec.  2.  Bonds  issued  pursuant 
dates,    may    be    in    such    denondlnatlons.    may    mature    in    such 


district  shall  not  be  increased  by 
to  this  act  shall  bear  such  date  or 


not  exceeding  30  years  from  the 

such  place  or  places,  may  be  sold 

or  exchanged  as  atxive  provided. 

or  without  premium)   or  nonre- 


deemable, may  carry  such  reglsti  atlon  privileges  as  to  either  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  or  principal  oi  ily.  and  may  be  executed  by  such 
officers  and  In  such  manner,  as  a  lall  be  prescribed  by  the  common 
council  or  board  of  directors  )r  other  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  or  public-utility  district  isstiing  the  bonds.  In  case 
any  of  the  officers  whose  signatur  ?s  appear  on  the  bonds  or  coupons 
shall  cease  to  be  such  oflScers  before  delivery  of  such  bonds,  such 


facsimile,   shall,   nevertheless,    be 
the  same  as  if  such  officers  had 


remained  In  office  until  such  drfivery.  The  bonds  so  Issued  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fij  ed  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  Issuing  the  same,  not  to  exceed,  however.  6  percent 
j>er  annum  payable  semiannual]  r,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  on  the  bon<  3  to  be  so  refunded.  Such  bonds 
shall  at  all  times  be,  and  shall  be  treated  as  negotiable  Instruments 
for  all  pvuposes.  In  case  such  bonds  are  sold  rather  than  ex- 
changed the  ptirchase  price  then  lof  shall  be  not  less  than  par  plus 
accrued  Interest. 

'Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  every 
municipal  corporation  or  public  utility  district  which  Issues  such 
bonds  under  the  authority  of  t  tils  act  to  levy  or  to  cause  to  b« 
levied  each  year  during  the  life  of  such  bonds  taxes  in  amounts 
sufficient  seasonably  to  provide  for  payment  of  and  to  pay  all 
interest  on  and  the  principal  o  such  obligations  as  they  respec- 
tively accrue  and  mature :  Pror  ded,  however.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  '  o  bonds  which  by  their  terms  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  a  public  utility  owned  or  operated 
by  such  municipal  corporation  or  public-utility  district  and  are 
not  general  obligations  of  the  municipal  corporation  or  public- 
utility  district.  Such  refimding  bonds  which  are  to  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  a  municipal  or  p  ibllc  utility  shall  be  secvired  by  the 
same  Hen  on  or  pledge  of  the  r 'venues  of  said  utility  as  the  out- 
standing bonds  to  be  refunded. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  All  bonds  which  have  heretofore  been  issued  by 
any  municipal  corporation  or  my  public-utility  district  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  all  pra  eedlngs  for  the  authorization  and 
issuance  of  such  bonds  and  ;he  sale,  execution,  and  delivery 
thereof,  hereby  are  validated,  atlfied.  approved,  and  confirmed, 
notwithstanding  any  defects  or  Irregularities  In  such  proceedings. 
Said  bonds  heretofore  Issued  (  nd  sold  are  declared  to  be,  and 
shall  be.  In  the  actual  form  in  which  such  bonds  have  been 
issued,  the  binding  and  legal  jbligations  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration or  public-utility  distri(  t  issuing  the  same. 

"(b)  All  proceedings  heretof)re  taken  by  any  municipal  cor- 
poration or  any  public-utility  district  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
In  connection  with  proposals  t<  incvu-  bonded  Indebtedness  or  to 
issue  negotiable  bonds  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  28.  1936  (49  Stat.  1388),  is  amended,  or  of  the  act  of  May 
31.  1938  (52  Stat.  589).  whicli  may  have  been  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  those  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration or  pubUc-utlllty  dlstrli  t  whose  names  appeared  upon  the 
tax -assessment  roll  of  such  cor  joratlon  or  district  last  completed 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  elec  ;ion,  are  hereby  validated,  ratified, 
and  confirmed,  notwlthstandln ;  any  defects  or  Irregularities  in 
such  proceedings;  and  the  faci  that  the  indebtedness  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  electors  at  tl  e  time  of  the  submission  to  them 
of  the  proposal  to  Incur  a  jonded  Indebtedness  or  to  issue 
negotiable  bonds  may  have  eiceeded  the  limit  of  indebtedness 
which  may  have  been  appllcab  e  at  the  time  of  such  authoriza- 
tion under  the  terms  of  elth«  r  of  said  acts  shall  not  serve  to 
prevent  the  issuance  of  negotla  >le  bonds,  at  any  time  or  times,  in 
any  amount  or  amounts  whlc  1,  at  the  time  or  times  of  such 
issuance,  will  not  cause  the  afc  resaid  limitations  to  be  exceeded." 


time 


The  committee  amendme 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

The  title  was  amended  so 
the  refimding  of  the  bonds 
public-utility  districts  in  the 


t  was  agreed  to. 
)e  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


ta  3le. 
I  is  to  read :  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
of  mimicipal  corporations  and 
Territory  of  Alaska,  to  validate 
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bonds  which  have  heretofore  been  issued  by  a  municipal 
corporation  or  any  public -utility  district  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

INTERNAnOHAL  EXHIBITION  OF  POLAR  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  137)  authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to  accept 
the  invite tion  of  the  Govenunent  of  Nonfcay  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  International 
Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration,  which  will  be  held  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940;  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  participation. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  will  be  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  partici- 
pation in  this  exhibition  In  Norway? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  participation  of  this  Goverrmient  In 
the  exhibition  will  cost  $35,000.  The  exhibit  that  wlU  be 
used  there  will  be  a  permanent  one  and  will  be  used  In 
other  places  after  it  is  used  in  the  exhibition  in  Norway. 
This  is  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  world. 
This  resolution  Is  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  aU  the  interested 
departments.  It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  this  country 
to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  RICH.  Why  not  include  in  this  a  celebration  of 
Byrd's  South  Pole  expedition?  Then  we  will  be  conducting 
two  celebrations  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  expedition  of  Admiral  Byrd  Is  Included 
in  this  exhibition. 

Mr.  RICH.    Then  next  year  we  will  not  have  another  reso- 
lution before  us  asking  for  another  celebration? 
Mr.  BLOOM.     No;  we  will  not. 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  expenditure  of  $35,000  for  such  an 
exhibition  as  this  is  out  of  line;  $5,000  or  $2,500  would  not 
be  so  bad.  I  shall  feel  obUged  to  object  to  spending  $35,000 
for  participation  in  this  sort  of  an  exhibition. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  estimates  have  been  made  on  what  participation 
to  this  exhibition  will  cost,  and  this  figure  does  not  include 
salaries  of  commissioners  or  attaches  who  may  participate 
in  this  exhibition.  Such  persons  will  receive  the  salaries 
they  are  now  getting,  and  no  extra  salaries  will  be  paid.  We 
could  not  participate  in  this  exhibition  for  less  than  $35,000, 
and  that  is  the  estt'nate  made  by  the  different  departments 
that  will  participate.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  object. 
Mr.  TABER.  For  the  time  being.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
have  to  object. 

UNITED   STATES-PHILIPPINE   TRADE   AND   RELATED    MATTERS 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.  R.  7096)  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  complete  independence  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  a  form  of  government  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  arid  for  other  purposes." 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc.,  'Hiat  section  fl  of  the  act  of  March  34,  1934, 
entlUed  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  a  form  of  government  for  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (48  Stat.  456),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6  During  the  period  beginning  January  1.  1940,  and 
ending  July  3  1946.  trade  relations  betwc-n  the  United  States  and 
the  PhUlpplnes  shaU  be  as  now  provided  by  law,  subject  to  the 
foUowing  exceptions:  ^  ,.     .  * 

"(a)  On  and  after  January  1,  1941.  the  PhUlppJne  goTernment 
shall  impose  and  collect  an  export  tax  on  every  Philippine  article 
shipped  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  In  this  section.  Said  tax  shaU  be  com- 
puted m  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth  In  this  subsection  and 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  During  the  period  January  1. 
1941.  through  December  31.  1941,  the  export  tax  on  every  such 
article  shaU  be  6  percent  of  the  United  States  duty:  en  each 
succeeding  January  1  thereafter  the  export  tax  shall  be  increased 
progressively  by  an  additional  5  percent  of  the  United  States  duty. 
except  that  dtiring  the  period  January  1,  1946,  throtigh  July  3, 


1948.  the  export  tax  shall  remato  at  25  percent  of  the  United 
States  duty  ^     ^  ^^. 

"(b)  (1)  No  export  tax  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  imposed  or  collected  upon  any  Philippine  article  of  a  claaa 
or  kind  in  respect  of  which  a  quota  is  established  by  subdivision 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  nor  upon  copra  or  manila  (abaca)  flber 
not  dressed  or  manufactured  in  any  manner. 

"(2)  The  United  States  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  In 
the  United  States  upon  every  article  which  Is  of  a  class  or  kind  In 
respect  of  which  a  quota  Is  established  by  subdivision  (S)  of  this 
subsection  and  which  Is  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  December  31,  1939,  in  excess  of  its  respec- 
tive quota:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  section  or  any 
subsection  thereof  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  quota  of 
coconut  oU  therein  provided  for  from  the  excise  taxes  provided  for 
In  section  2470  of  the  Internal  Revenue   Code    (I.  R.  C,  ch.   21. 

sec-  2470).  .  ^    ,„,    ^ 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  indicated  in  subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  there  are  hereby  established  the  following  quota* 
of  the  designated  Philippine  articles:  For  the  calendar  year  1940, 
the  quotas,  hereafter  caUed  original  quotas,  shall  be  as  follows: 

"a.  Cigars    (exclusive    of    cigarettes,    cheroots   of    all    kinds,    and 

paper  cigars  and  cigarettes  including  wrappers),  200  000  000  cigars; 

"b    Scrap  tobacco,  and  stemmed  and  unstenuned  filler  tobacco 

described  in  paragraph  602  of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930,  4,500,000 

pounds; 

"c.  Coconut  oil.  200,000  long  tons:  i 

"d.  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell.  850.000  gross.  '  ^^ 

"For  each  calendar  year  thereafter  through  the  calendar  year 
1945  each  of  the  said  quotas  shall  be  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
quota  for  the  Immediately  preceding  calendar  year,  less  5  percent 

of  the  corresponding  original  quoU.  ^ 

"For  the  period  January  I.  1946.  through  July  3.  1946.  each  of 
said  quotas  shall  be  one-half  of  the  corresponding  quota  specified 
for  the  calendar  year  1945.  „_^. 

"(c)  The  PhUipplne  government.  In  Imposing  and  couecting 
export  taxes  on  Philippine  embroideries,  shall  comrute  the  tax  In 
accordance  with  the  formulas  specifled  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  except  that  in  determining  the  taxable  value  of  any  such 
article,  an  allowance  shall  be  made  equal  to  the  cost— cost,  insur- 
ance, and  freight  the  Philippines — of  any  cloth  of  United  States 
origin  used  in  the  production  thereof. 

"(d)  The  United  States  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
in  the  United  States,  upon  all  Philippine  sugars,  which  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  cbnsumptlon  In  any  calendar 
year  after  1939.  in  excess  of  850.000  long  tons,  of  which  not  more 
than  60.000  long  tons  may  be  refined  sugars:  Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  period  Jantiary  1.  1946,  through  July  S,  1946.  the  qtioto 
of  Philippine  sugars,  not  subject  to  the  United  States  duty,  shall 
be  425  000  long  tons,  of  which  not  more  than  25.000  long  tons 
may  be  refined  sugars.  Any  export  tax  imposed  and  collected  on 
Philippine  sugars  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption m  excess  of  the  quotas  established  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  refunded  by  the  PhlUpplne  government.  ,,„  -^  ^ 

"(e)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  act  of  June  14.  1938  (49  Stat. 
340)  as  extended  to  May  1.  1941.  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
dated  January  26.  1938.  tlie  total  amotmt  of  all  Philippine  cordage 
coming  into  the  United  States  which  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year  1941.  shall  not  exceed  4.000,000  povmds  and  In  any 
calendar  year  after  1941  shall  not  exceed  6.000,000  pounds:  Pro- 
vide however.  That  for  the  period  January  1,  1946,  through  July*. 
1946  the  total  amount  of  Philippine  cordage  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  shall  not  exceed 

3,0(X).000  pounds.  ^       ^         ^     _...        ,..v     * 

"(f)  (1)  The  quotas  for  rugare  established  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  annually  as  prescribed  in  section  6  (d) 
of  the  act  of  March  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  466) ,  which  aedion  in  this 
respect  is  not  repealed  by  this  amendatory  act.  ,  ^      , 

"(2)  The  quotas  for  cordage,  established  by  subsection  (e)  or 
this  section  and  bv  the  act  of  June  14,  1936,  shall  be  allocated  by 
authorities  of  the  Philippine  government  among  the  manuSacturers 
of  such  commodiUes  proportionately  upon  the  basis  of  the  ship- 
ment of  each  such  manufacturer  to  the  United  States  during  the 
12  months  Immediately  preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines.  

"(3)  The  quotas  for  all  articles  for  which  quotas  are  established 
by  this  section,  except  sugars  and  cordage,  shall  In  each  Instance 
be  allocated  bv  authorities  of  the  Philippine  government  among 
the  manufacturers  who  products  were  shipped  to  the  XJnlted  B^t«l 
during  the  calendar  year  1937,  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  whl^ 
each  manufacturer's  maximum  production  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  directly  or  through  other  persons  In  any  calendar  jw 
durtng  the  5-vear  period,  1933  through  1987.  bears  to  the  total 
of  such  maximum  shipments  of  all  such  manufacturerr 

"(4)  If  after  the  first  9  months  of  any  quota  year,  the  holder  of 
any  allotment  under  any  of  the  quotas  established  by  this  act  or 
bv  the  act  of  June  14.  1935.  Is  or  wUl  be  unable  for  any  reason  to 
Bhlo  to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  quota  year  the  total 
amount  of  his  allocation  for  that  year,  the  Philippine  government 
shall  apportion  that  amount  of  such  allocation  which  It  is  estab- 
lished bvsufflclent  evidence  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  the  remainder  of  the  quota  year  In  such  manner  and  In 
accordance  with  Fuch  rules  and  regulations  as  tt  may  prescribe. 

"fe)  (1)  Th"  Philippine  government  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter  all  of  Uie  moneys  received  during  such  quarter  from  export 
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taxes  (leas  refunds) .  Imposed  and  collected  In  accordance  with  the 
provlslona  of  this  section,  and  said  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In 
an  account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  supplementary  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds  of 
the  Philippines.  Its  Provinces,  cities,  and  municipalities.  Issued 
prior  to  May  1.  1934.  tinder  authority  of  acts  of  Congress:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  moneys  received  from  any  export  tax  Imposed 
on  any  article  which  Is  shipped  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  JtUy  4,  1946.  and  which  Is  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  alter  July  4.  1946.  shall  be 
refunded  by  the  Independent  government  of  the  Philippines. 

"(2)  The  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  accept 
the  deposits  of  the  proceeds  of  the  export  taxes  referred  to  In  sub- 
division (1)  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
June  11.  1934  (48  Stat.  929). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Philippine  government.  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase with  such  supplementary  sinking-fund  bonds  of  the  Philip- 
pines, its  Provinces,  cities,  and  municipalities.  Issued  prior  to  May  1, 
1934,  under  authority  of  acts  of  Congress  and  to  Invest  such  fund  In 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  that  such  fund  Is  In 
excess  of  an  amount  adequate  to  meet  future  Interest  and  principal 
payments  on  all  such  bonds,  he  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Philippine  government,  purchase  with  such  excess  any  other  bonds 
of  the  Philippines.  Its  Provinces,  cities,  municipalities,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. Per  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  obligations  may  be 
acquired  on  original  Issue  at  par.  or  by  purchase  ;of  outstanding 
obligations  at  the  market  price.  Any  obligations  acqvilred  by  the 
fund  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  government,  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  and  the  proceeds  of  the  payment  upon  maturity 
or  redemption  of  any  obligations  held  In  the  supplementary  sinking 
fund,  as  well  as  all  moneys  In  any  manner  earned  by  such  fund  or 
on  any  obligations  acquired  by  said  fimd,  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
■aid  fund. 

"(4)  During  the  3  months  preceding  July  4.  1946.  the  Philip- 
pine government  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  shall  confer  to  ascertain  that  portion  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Philippines,  Its  Provinces,  cities,  and  municipalities.  Issued  prior  to 
May  1.  1934.  under  authority  of  acta  of  Congress,  which  will  remain 
outstanding  on  July  4.  1946;  and  the  Philippine  government  shall 
turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  destruction  all  such  bonds  that  are  then  held,  canceled,  or 
uncanceled.  In  any  of  the  sinking  funds  maintained  for  the  payment 
of  such  bonds.  After  such  outstanding  portion  of  this  Indebtedness 
Is  thxis  determined,  and  before  July  4.  1946.  (1)  there  shall  be  set 
up  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  special  trust  account 
m  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  future  Interest  and  principal  payments  on  such  bonds: 
(11)  the  Philippine  government  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  In  this  special  trtist 
account  all  of  the  smklng  fund3  maintained  for  the  payment  of 
such  bonds:  and  (111)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  shall  transfer  Into  this  special  trtxst  account  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  supplementary  f^lnklng  fund  referred  to  In  subdivision 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  Any  portion  of  such  special  trust  account 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on 
July  4.  1946.  to  be  In  excess  of  an  amount  adequate  to  meet  future 
Interest  and  principal  payments  on  all  such  outstanding  bonds 
■hall  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  to  be  set  up  as  an  additional  sinking  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  and  paying  all  other  obli- 
gations of  the  Philippines,  its  Provinces,  cities,  municipalities,  and 
instrumentalities.  To  the  extent  that  such  special  trust  account 
IB  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  be  insufDcient  to  pay  Interest  and  principal  on  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  Philippines.  Its  Provinces,  cities,  and  municipalities. 
Issued  prior  to  May  1,  1934,  under  authority  of  acts  of  Congress,  the 
Philippine  government  shall,  on  or  before  July  3,  1946.  pay  to  the 
Secretigry  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  In  such 
special  trust  account  an  amount  which  said  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  Is  required  to  assure  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  such  bonds:  Provided,  hoicerer.  That  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  finds  that  this  require- 
ment would  Impose  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  Philippines,  then 
the  Philippine  government  shall  continue  to  provide  annually  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  such 
bonds  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  the  amount  In  the  special  tnist 
account  Is  adequate  to  meet  Interest  and  principal  payments  on 
such  bonds. 

"(5)  On  and  after  July  4.  1946.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inde- 
pendent government  of  the  Philippines,  to  purchase  at  the  market 
price  for  the  special  trust  account  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  its 
Provinces,  cities,  and  municipalities,  issued  prior  to  May  1,  1934, 
under  authority  of  acts  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  Is  also  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Independent  government  of  the  Philippines,  to  Invest  all  or  any  part 
of  such  special  trtist  account  in  any  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  In  any  obligations  gtiaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  Such  obligations  may 
be  acquired  on  original  Issue  at  par  or  by  purchase  of  outstanding 
obUgKlons  at  the  market  price,  and  any  obligations  acquired  by 
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the  special  trust  accotmt  may, 
government  of  the  Philippines, 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and 
maturity   or   redemption    of   sucl 
part   of  such   special   trust 
account   is   determined   by   the 
United  States  to  be  adequate  to 
ments  on  all  outstanding  bonds 
cities,  and  municipalities,  issued 
Ity  of  acts  of  Congress,  the 
to  pay  from  such  trust  account 
bonds  and  to  pay  all  Interest 
such  bonds  and  Interest  coupons 
trust  account  shall  be  canceled 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States . 
1946.  any  moneys  In  such  special 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amount  adequate  to  meet 
such  bonds  shall  be  turned  over 
government  of  the  Philippines. 

"(h)  No   article   shipped   from 
States  on  or  after  January  1. 
vlded  for  in  this  section,  shall  Yn 
States  until  the  Importer  of  such 
States  collector   of   customs   a 
authority  of  the   Philippine 
and  quantity  of  the  article  and 
tax  paid,  or  shall  give  a  bond  for 
within  6  months  from  the  date  < 
Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  said 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  ne^ 

"(d)   Pending  the   final  and 
elgnty  of  the  United  States  over 
otherwise  provided  by  this  act. 
Philippine  Islands  shall  enjoy  in 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  all  ol 
they  respectively  shall  have  en 
United  States  In  force  at  the  time 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  t 
Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  said 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlni 

"(c)   (1)  Whenever  the  P 
that  any  properties   in  the 
government  or  by  private  person  i 
or  consular  establishments  of  th< 
tlon  of  the  Independent 
of  the  Philippine  government, 
of  title  to  the  United  States, 
private  persons  any  properties 
pines.     Title   to  any   properties 
and  title  to  any  properties  so 
be  vested  In  fee  simple  In  such 
respectively,  notwithstanding  the 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)   Whenever,    prior    to 
United  States  shall  find  that 
in  the  Philippines  would  be 
establishments  of  the  United 
Independent    government,    he 
issuance   of   a  proclamation   or 
properties  so  designated  shall 
in  the  United  States 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section 
"(3)   Title  to  the  lands  and 
residences  of  the  United  States 
pine  Islands  in  the  cities  of 
fixtures  and  movable  objects 
United  States  after  July  4 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 

"(4)   Administrative  supervision 
acquired  or  designated  by  the 
suant  to  this  subsection,  and 
Philippines  of  the  High 
1946,  be  exercised  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  relating   to 
In  foreign  countries  for  official 

Sec.  4.  Section  13  of  the  sale 
amended  by  striking  out  the 
the  following:   "Provided.  That 
fixed   In  this  act  for  the 
there  shall  be  held  a  conference 
ment  of  the  United  States  and 
wealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
of  the  United  States,  to  consls; 
appointed  by  the  President  of 
House  of  Representatives  a 
and  three  persons  appointed  by 
and.  on  the  part  of  the 
tlves  to  be  appointed  by  the 
the  Philippines,  with  the 
ments  of  the  National  Assembler 
recommendations  as  to  future 
States  and  the  Independent 
and  manner  of  holding  such 
President  of  the  United  States 
construed  to  modify  or  affect  li 


the  approval  of  the  Independent 

be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

the  proceeds  of  the  pajrment  upon 

obligations  shall   be   held   as  a 

Whenever  the  special  trust 

Secretary   of   the   Treasury   of   the 

meet  Interest  and  principal  pay- 

of  the  Philippines,  its  Provinces, 

I^rlor  to  May  1.  1934.  under  author- 

of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 

1  he  principal  of  such  outstanding 

and  owing  on  such  bonds.     All 

paid  or  piuchased  by  the  special 

^nd  destroyed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Prom  time  to  time  after  July  4, 

;ru8t  account  fotind  by  the  Secre- 

States  to  be  in  excess  of  an 

and  principal  payments  on  all 

the  treasurer  of  the  Independent 
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the   Philippines   to   the   United 
subject  to  an  export  tax  pro- 
admitted  to  entry  In  the  United 
article  shall  present  to  the  United 
certificate,   signed   by  a   competent 
setting  forth  the  value 
rate  and  amount  of  the  export 
the  production  of  such  certificate 
entry." 
act  of  March  24.  1934.  is  hereby 
subsection  as  follows: 
complete  withdrawal   of  the  sover- 
the  PhllUplne  Islands,  except  as 
citizens  and  corporations  of   the 
the  United  States  and  all  places 
the  rights  and  privileges  which 
therein  under  the  laws  of  the 
of  the  Inauguration  of  the  govem- 
e  Philippine  Islands." 
act  of  March  24.  1934,  is  hereby 
subsection  thereto: 
It  of  the  United  States  shall  find 
pplnes.   owned   by  the  Philippine 
,  would  be  stUtable  for  diplomatic 
United  States  after  the  Inaugura- 
he  may,  with  the  approval 
In  exchange  for  the  conveyance 
transfer  to  the  said  government  or 
the  United  States  In  the  Phil  ip- 
so transferred   to  private  persons, 
aqqtilred  by  the  United  States,  shall 
persons  and  the  United  States, 
provisions  contained  In  subsection 


aiy 


4.    1946,    the    President    of    the 

properties  of  the  United  States 

suitable  for  diplomatic  and  consular 

after  the  Inaugtu-atlon  of  the 

^all    designate   the    same   by   the 

proclamations,   and   title   to   any 

continue  to  be  vested  in  fee  simple 

notwlthsta  ading  the  provisions  contained  In 


sliall 


liulldings  pertaining  to  the  official 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
Manila  and  Bagulo,  together  with  all 
continue  to  be  vested  In  the 
notwithstanding  the  provisions 
section. 

and  control  over  any  properties 

President  of  the  United  States  pur- 

)ver  the  official  residences  in  the 

shall,  on  and  after  July  4, 

of  State,   in  accordance  with 

held   by   the  United  States 

Establishments." 

act  of  March  24.  1934.  Is  hereby 
prfcviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
|at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
of  representatives  of  the  Govem- 
the  government  of  the  Common- 
such  representatives,  on  the  part 
of  three  United  States  Senators 
he  Senate,  three  Members  of  the 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  consist  of  nine  representa- 
Pj^sident  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
of  the  Commission  on  Appolnt- 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
1  rade  relations  between  the  United 
Ptlllpplne  republic,  the  time,  place. 
c(  nference  to  be  determined  by  the 
1  tut  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
any  way  any  provision  of  this  act 
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relating  to  the  procedtire  leading  up  to  PhlUpplne  independence 
or  the  date  upon  which  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  become 
Independent. 

"In  the  event  any  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Commission  by  reason 
of  the  death,  resignation,  cr  retirement  of  any  member  thereof, 
such  vacancy  may  be  flUed  by  the  authority  appointing  the  member 
whose  death,  resignation,  or  retirement  catised  the  vacancy." 

BBC.  6  The  said  act  of  March  24.  1934.  is  further  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc  18.  (a)  As  used  in  sections  6  and  10  of  this  act — 
"(1)  The   term    United   States.'    when   used    in   a   geographical 
sense,  but  not  the  term  'continental  United  States,'  includes  all 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  other  than  the 
Philippines.  .    ^,       ,_,    J. 

"(2)  The  term  'cordage'  includes  yams,  twines  (Including  binding 
twine  described  in  paragraph  1622  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat. 
675)),  cords,  cordage,  rope  and  cable,  tarred  or  untarred.  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  manlla  (abaca)  or  other  hard  fiber. 

"(3)  The  term  "Philippine  government'  means  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  ol  the  Philippines. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States  duty.'  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  computation  of  export  taxes,  means  the  lowest  rate  of 
ordinary  customs  duty  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  shipment  of  the 
article  concerned  from  the  Philippines  and  applicable  to  like 
articles  Imported  into  the  continental  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  or  when  more  than  one  rate  of 
ordinary  customs  duty  Is  applicable  to  such  like  articles,  the 
aggregate  of  such  rates. 

•'(6)  The  term  'refined  sugars'  possesses  the  same  meaning  as 
the  term  'direct -consumption  sugau:'  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

"(6)  The  term  'Philippine  article'  means  an  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  production  of 
which  no  material  of  other  than  PhUippine  or  United  States  origin 
valued  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such  article 
was  used  and  which  Is  brought  into  the  United  SUtes  from  the 
Philippines. 

"(7)  The  term  "American  article'  means  an  article  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  in  the  production  of 
which  no  materials  of  other  than  Philippine  or  United  States 
origin  valued  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such 
article  was  vised  and  which  Is  brought  into  the  Philippines  from 
the  United  States. 

'•(8)  The  term  'Philippine  Import  duty'  means  the  lowest  rate 
of  ordinary  customs  duty  applicable  at  the  port  of  arrival,  at  the 
time  of  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of 
the  article  concerned,  to  like  articles  imported  into  the  PhiUpplnes 
from  any  other  foreign  covmtry.  or  when  more  than  one  rate  of 
ordinary  customs  duty  is  applicable  to  such  like  article*,  the 
aggregate  of  such  rates. 

"(b)   As  used  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  

"(1)  The  terms  'Includes'  and  'incltidlng'  shall  not  be  deenoed 
to  exclude  other  things  otherwise  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 

defined. 

"(2)  The  term  'ordinary  customs  duty*  shall  not  Include  any 
import  duty  or  charge  which  is  imposed  to  compensate  for  an 
internal  tax  imposed  in  respect  of  a  like  domestic  product  or  in 
respect  of  a  commodity  from  which  the  imported  product  has  been 
manufactured  or  produced  in  whole  or  in  part." 

Sec  6.  The  raid  act  of  March  24.  1934,  Is  further  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  proceeds  of  the  excise  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
2470  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (I.  R.  C.  ch.  21,  sec.  2470).  and 
of  the  Import  taxes  imposed  by  sections  2490  and  2491  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (I.  R.  C  ch.  22,  sees.  2490.  2491).  collected  on  or 
after  January  1.  1939.  and  accrued  prior  to  Jxily  4,  1946,  and  required 
to  be  held  in  separate  or  special  funds  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Philippines,  together  with  any  moneys  hereafter  appro- 
priated In  accordance  with  the  authorization  contained  in  section 
503  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  (50  Stat.  915)  by  virtue  of  accruals 
of  excise  and  import  taxes  prior  to  JvUy  4.  1946.  shall  be  held  as 
separate  funds  and  paid  into  the  treastiry  of  the  PhiUpplnes  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  new  or  additional  expenditures 
which  will  be  necessary  in  adjusting  Philippine  economy  to  a 
position  independent  of  trade  preferences  in  the  United  States  and 
in  preparing  the  Philippines  for  the  assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  independent  state:  Provided,  however.  That  the  por- 
tion of  such  funds  expended  by  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  shall  be  budgeted,  appropriated,  and 
accoxmted  for  separatelv  from  other  moneys  of  that  government, 

"(b)  If  the  President' of  the  United  States  finds  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhUlppines  has  failed  or  Is 
about  to  fail  to  complv  with  any  requirement  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section. "he  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  withhold  or  discontinue,  during  any  period 
or  periods  of  time  specified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
further  pavments  in  whole  or  in  part.  „.        ,   ^ 

"(c)  The  provisions  contained  In  section  2476  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (L  R.  C.  ch.  21.  sec.  2476).  prohibiting  further  pay- 
ments in  the  event  that  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  should  provide  by  law  for  the  subsidization  of 
producers  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  or  allied  products,  and  the  provl- 
slons  contained  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  specifying  the  purpose 
for  which  such  appropriations  could  be  used  by  the  said  government 
and  the  manner  and  condition  of  transfer,  shall  not  epply  to  any 
moneys  collected  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  said  acts  on  or  after 


January  1.  1939.  and  to  this  extent  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  restriction  contained  in  the  proviso  to  section 
503  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise 
taxes  herein  referred  to  shaU  be  paid  directly  or  IndlrecUy  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  producers  or  processors  of  copra,  coconut  oil  or 
allied  products,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  portion  of  said  funds  for  facilities  for 
better  curing  of  copra,  or  for  bona  fide  production  loans  to 
Philippine  copra  producers. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  obligating 
the  United  States  to  continue  for  any  period  of  time  any  or  all  of 
the  excise  and  Import  taxes  imposed  by  sections  2470.  2490.  2491 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  by  sections  3490.  3500,  3501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (I.  R.  C.  ch.  32.  sees.  3490.  3500.  3501). 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
March  8,  1902  (32  Stat.  54).  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law.  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the  passage  of 
this  amendatory  act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
all  customs  duties  collected  In  accordance  with  sections  6  and  13 
of  this  act.  on  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Philippines,  In  the  production  of  which  no  materials  of  other 
than  Philippine  or  United  States  ortgln  valued  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  such  article,  was  used  and  which  Is 
brotight  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines,  and  all 
customs  duties  collected  on  any  other  article  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippines,  shall  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  Stales  and  shall  not  be  paid 
Into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines." 

S«c.  7  (a)  Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  of  this  amendatory  act 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1,  1940.  if  before  that  date — 

(1)  Subsection  5  of  section  1  of  the  ordinance  appended  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Philippines  shall  have  been  amended  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law,  by  changing  the  final  period  of  said 
subsection  to  a  comma,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  words:  "as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  approved 
(followed  by  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  amendatory  act)", 
and  section  3  of  the  said  ordinance  shall  have  been  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  words  "approved  March  24,  1934", 
the  same  amendatory  language  mentioned  above. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  found  and 
proclaimed  that  the  Philippine  government  has  enacted,  suljsequcnt 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
PhiUpplnes  (as  provided  In  subdivision  (1)  of  this  subsection),  a 
law  relating  to  export  taxes  (as  provided  in  section  1).  and  has 
retained  those  Philippine  laws  relating  to  sinking-fxmd  and  cur- 
rency matters  which  were  in  effect  on  May  20.  1938, 

(b)  Section  1  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  from  the  effective  date  thereof  until  July  4,  1946.  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  prior  to  July  4.  1946.  have 
found  and  proclaimed  that  the  PhUijiplne  government  has.  In  any 
substantial  respect,  repealed  or  amended,  or  faUed  or  refused  to 
enforce  or  administer  any  Philippine  law  referred  to  in  subdivision 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  event  of  such  a  finding 
and  proclamation,  section  1  shall  immediately  become  Ineffective 
and  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines shaU  be  as  provided  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  34. 
1934.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  act  and  by  section 
13  of  the  said  act. 

(c)  Sections  6  and  7  of  this  amendatory  act  shaU  become  effective 
iq)on  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  contained  in  section  8 
(a)  (3)  of  the  act  of  March  24.  1934  (48  Stat.  456).  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  complete  Independence  of  the  PhUippine 
Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  form 
of  government  for  the  PhlUpplne  Islands,  and  for  other  purpose*." 
Foreign  Ser\ice  officers  may.  under  commission*  as  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers,  be  assigned  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  during  which 
assignments  such  officers  shall  be  considered  as  stationed  In  a 
foreign  country,  for  such  periods  of  time  and  untier  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  duties  customarily  performed  by  Foreign  Service  oflloer* 
stationed  In  foreign  countries  and  of  additional  duties  in  connection 
with  advising  and  assisting  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2  (a)  (10)  of  the  act  approved  March  24.  1934. 
and  section  1  (10)  of  the  ordinance  appended  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Philippines  adopted  February  8.  1935. 

This  secUon  shaU  become  effective  upon  Its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  WELCH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 
Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  second  be  considered  as  ordered. 

CALX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr!  DOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum  to  not  present. 

Mr.  KCX:iALKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the 
House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered,  ' 
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,    The  C-erk  called  the  roD.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 

(RoU  No.  149] 

All«n  La.  Cummints  Johnson.  Lyndon  Powers 

Austin  CUrley  Johnson.  W.  Va.  Rabaut 

Ball  Dies  Kennedy.  Martin  Reed.  N.  Y. 

Barton  Dlngell  Kennedy.  Michael  Rockefeller 

Bates.  MMi.  Dltter  Lea  Sacks 

BoUes  Douglas  Lemke  Schlffler 

Bolton  Drewry  Leslnskl  Secrest 

Boren  Duncan  McOranery  Seger 

Bradley.  Pa.  Dunn  MctAughlln  Short 

Buckley,  N.  Y.        Eaton.  Calif.  McLean  Slrovlch 

Bulwlnkle  Eaton.  N.  J.  McLeod  Smith,  Conn. 

Burdlck  Eberharter  McMillan.  John  L-Somers.  N.  Y. 

Caldwell  Evans  McMillan. Thos.S.  Stearns.  N.  H. 

Chapman  Fay  Maclejewskl  Stefan 

Clark  Fersruson  Magnuson  Sumners.  Tex. 

Claypool  Femandea  Maloney  Sweeney 

Clevenger  Fish  Maselngale  Taylor.  Colo. 

Cluett  Pltzpatrlck  MltcheU  Tlbbott 

Cole.  Md.  Ford.  TbomM  P.    Mxirdock.  Ariz.  Tlnkham 

Collins  Gamble  Myers  Weaver 

Connery  Oavagan  Nichols  Winter 

Cooley  Hart  Oliver  Wood     _  .,.  ^ 

Corbett  Hartley  Osmers  Woodruff.  Mich. 

Courtney  Hennlngs  OToole 

Cr«al  Holmes  Patman 

Crowther  Hook  Pierce.  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Purther  proceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 

UNITED  STATES-PHILIPPINE  TRADE  AND   RELATED  MATTERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  a  second  be  considered  as 
ordered? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Welch]   will  be  recognized  for  20  mtoutes. 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  McGehee]. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  political  issue 
between  the  Uriited  States  and  the  Philippine  government, 
these  issues  being  taken  care  of  in  the  original  Tj'dlngs- 
McDuftte  Act  passed  in  March  1934.  This  biU  is  confined 
entirely  to  economic  and  commercial  matters  that  will  affect 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  our  country  after  November  15, 
1940.  relative  to  the  exportation  of  certain  basic  articles  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States. 

The  membership  will  recall  that  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act 
and  subsequent  acts  passed  by  the  Congress  insofar  as  they 
concerned  Philippine  products  coming  into  the  United  States 
provided  for  limitations  on  duty-free  shipments  of  the  basic 
articles  of  sugar,  coconut  oil,  and  cordage.  It  provides  for 
the  elimination  during  the  period  from  November  15.  1940.  to 
July  4.  1946,  while  the  Philippine  Islands  are  still  under  our 
sovereignty,  of  a  25-percent  tariff  preference  which  all  the 
Philippine  products  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  This  elimi- 
nation is  to  be  effective  gradually  by  the  imposition  on  No- 
vember 15,  1940,  of  the  export  taxes  collectible  in  the  Philip- 
pines, beginning  at  a  rate  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  United 
States  import  duty  and  increased  an  additional  5  percent 
annually  until  July  4.  1946. 

The  Tydings-McDuffle  Act  provides  further  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tax  are  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  its  provinces,  municipalities,  and  instrumentalities, 
until  such  indebtedness  has  been  discharged  in  full. 

Our  economic  experts,  as  well  as  the  Tariff  Commission, 
after  giving  many  months  of  thought  and  study  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  application  of  this  export  tax  on 
these  products,  have  found*  that  the  imposition  of  such  a 
tax  on  these  commodities,  even  during  this  early  stage  of 
preparing  the  Philippine  Islands  for  independence,  would 
result  not  only  in  serious  injury  but  in  most  cases  in  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  Philippine  industries  producing 
these  commodities. 

These  articles  enumerated  are  princii)ally  prepared  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States  and  constitute  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  Philippine  exports  to  the 
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United  States  to  the  extent 
mental  to  our  export  trade. 
I  may  call  the  attention  o: 
the  Philippine  Islands  stand 
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United  States,  excluding  suiar.     Should  this  condition  be 
continued  and  no  relief  givm  by  this  Congress,  it  would 


the    purchasing    powfer    of   the   Philippines    in    the 

that  it  would  be  most  detri- 


the  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
seventh  on  the  list  of  our  cus- 


tomers to  whom  we  export  oi  ir  manufactured  products.  The 
total  exports  to  the  Philippioe  Islands  for  the  year  1937  of 
all  manufactxired  goods  amounting  to  around  $475,000,000. 
To  avoid  a  condition  that  would  be  most  unfortunate,  not 
only  to  the  Philippines  but  |o  business,  manufacturers,  and 
labor  of  our  country,  this  bill  has  been  introduced  with  a 
view  of  not  enforcing  the  export  duty  by  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment on  the  conunodities  pamed  in  this  bill  that  are  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  to  gradually  reduce  the 
quotas  of  5  percent  per  year  from  1940  to  1946,  rather  than 
charge  the  export  duty  on  tnis  basis. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  add  in  addition  to  the  preference 
remarks  already  made  on  tnis  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  our 
country  has  a  moral  oblig4tlon  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  is  mandatory  at  this  lime  and,  especially,  after  their 
absolute  independence  is  gained  in  giving  them  every  aid 
and  assistance  possible  to  r<ach  a  secure  economic  state  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  wo  rid.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
our  adopted  children.  We  liave  reared  and  nurtured  them 
until,  evidently,  in  the  opirion  of  the  Congress  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  maturity  During  that  period  of  growth 
since  infancy  they  have  kncwn  only  to  lean  on  the  arm  of 
theLr  foster  parents.  Rathe-  than  to  turn  them  loose,  with 
world  conditions  as  unsettled  as  they  are  today  and  the  lead- 
ership of  several  of  the  principal  nations  manifesting  a 
course  of  imperialism,  shou  d  we  not  continue  a  policy  of 
advancement  and  aid?  You  can  readily  visualize  that  cer- 
tain conditions  could  exist  immediately  on  the  Philippmes 
acquiring  their  independenci ;  whereby  in  a  short  period  of  a 
few  months  they  would  be  absorbed  by  one  of  the  major 
powers. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  ]  4r.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speiker,  this  bill  is  one  that  would 
help  effectuate  the  Philippiie  Islands  in  acquiring  a  status 
they  are  entitled  to  in  the  c  jmmercial  world.  Not  only  this, 
but  as  stated  in  the  beginn  ng,  statistics  show  they  are  one 
of  our  leading  export  marke  s  and  that  relationship  we  want 
to  continue;  not  only  continue  but  place  them  in  a  position 
whereby  they  can  take  moi  e  commodities,  manufactured  or 

raw. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  now  hasten  along  and  explain  some 

of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Under  the  Tydings-McEMffie  Act  the  date  for  beginning 
the  charge  of  the  export  dijty  on  these  products  is  Novem- 
ber 15,  1940.  This  bill  movefe  the  date  up  to  January  1,  1941. 
Our  Treasury  E)epartment  is  asking  for  this  change  for 
fiscal  reasons,  as  our  fiscal  jrear  begins  on  January  1. 

Under  the  Tydings-McD  iffle  Act  there  were  no  quotas 
established  as  is  provided  ii  section  6,  subsection  3  of  this 
bill.  It  was  provided  in  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act  that 
5  percent  of  the  duty  collectible  by  the  United  States  was 
to  be  collected  as  export  luty  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment: and  if  this  50-percant  export  tax  were  imposed  by 
the  PhiliiHJine  govemmenti  it  would  amount  to  about  30 
percent  of  the  entire  value  pf  the  products  on  the  basis  cal- 
culated by  our  Government  I  in  the  collection  of  tariff  duties. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  I  wish  could  yield,  but  I  have  not  the 
time. 

We  establish  in  this  bill  J .  quota  of  200,000,000  cigars  and, 
were  the  Philippine  exporters  to  this  country  compelled  to 


pay  the  5-percent  export 
ment.  it  would  destroy  that 


can  capital.    It  would  put 


duty  to  the  Philippine   govern - 
industry  within  2  years  and  most 


of  the  capital  which  is  invested  in  that  industry  is  Amerl- 


out  of  employment  over  60,000 


people,  according  to  my  in  ormation. 
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So  you  can  see  how  destructive  that  would  be  and  can 
appreciate  the  obligation  that  devolves  on  this  Congress 
which  has.  through  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  granted  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippine  Islands  which  takes  effect 
in  1946  to  help  these  people  along  In  an  economic  way 
and  we  must  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  eventually 
get  on  their  feet  and  take  their  place  as  one  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  They  can  only  do  this  by  our  changing  the 
provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the  5-percent  export  duty  to  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  quota  allowance  thereby  allowing  them  to  gradually 
work  out  this  economic  problem  during  the  transition  period 
from  January  1, 1941.  to  July  4, 1946. 

I  wish  I  had  mere  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  explain  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  tMr.  Hare]. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  need 
8  minutes  to  explain  my  understanding  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
we  all  know  that  in  1898,  and  the  few  years  following,  the 
United  States  imselflshly  acquired  the  PhiLppine  Islands  and 
undertook  their  administration,  and  also  undertook  to  teach 
the  Filipino  people  the  principles  of  democracy,  assuring 
them  at  the  time  that  when  they  were  prepared  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  form  of  government  we  would  withdraw  our 
sovereignty  and  provide  for  their  independence.  In  1932, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  convinced  that  the 
people  of  ethe  Philippine  Islands  had  complied  with  the 
terms  fixed  by  Congress  and  proceeded  to  enact  legislation 
whereby  they  would  gain  their  independence  in  10  years. 
This  act  was  not  accepted  by  the  Filipino  people  until  1934, 
when  a  similar  law  was  enacted  and  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines accepted  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  act  it  provided  that  be- 
ginning with  November  15.  1940,  all  exports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  should  pay  5  percent 
of  the  then-existing  American  tariff  duty,  increasing  5 
percent  per  annum  until  1946.  when  they  would  be  pay- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  American  duty  on  all  experts  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  act 
the  export  duty  collected  by  the  Philippine  government  was 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  care  of 
outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  islands,  which  this 
Government  has  underwritten. 

It  was  found  by  an  investigating  committee  last  year,  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  that  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tariff  should  begin  in  November  1940,  together 
with  the  export  tax.  it  would  practically  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  leading  products  of  the  islands  and  therefore 
destroy  the  possibility  of  economic  adjustment  prior  to  the 
transition  period  when  we  were  to  withdraw  our  sovereignty 
In  1946.    Consequently  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  committee  appointed  that  instead  of  applj^g  the 
tariff  duty  beginning  November  1940  there  should  be  an  appli- 
cation of  a  reduction  In  the  quotas  of  the  principal  products 
to  this  covmtry,  particular  reference  being  made  to  sugar, 
cordage,  coconut  oil.  pearl  buttons,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does.    It  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  duty  applj'ing  to  certain  PhilipiAne  prod- 
ucts from  1940  to  1946  and  provides  in  the  place  thereof  the 
reduction  of  5  percent  of  the  quota  already  allocated  under 
the  existing  law,  such  quota  reduction  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent  per  annum  until  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion, because  in  this  way  the  Filipino  people  will  be  able  to 
carry  en  for  another  5  or  6  years,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
wlU  be  no  increase — but  in  reality  a  decrease — In  competi- 
tion with  American  products,  particularly  sugar,  cottonseed 
Oil,  peanut  oil,  and  dairy  products. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stop  long  enough  here  to  suggest  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  existing  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  we  should  then  have 
a  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  provided  for  in 
this  bill.    There  are  three  things  in  the  Philippine  Islands 


that  are  indispensable  to  the  continued  life,  growth,  and  the 
development  of  the  islands.  One  is  clothing.  The  other  two 
are  food  made  up  of  wheat  flour  and  dairy  products. 

Tlie  Philippine  Islands  will  never  be  able  to  produce  dairy 
products  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  they 
will  never  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  wheat  flour. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  textiles  or 
goods  with  which  to  cover  their  backs.  Consequently  we 
can  easily  afford  to  make  an  agreement  whereby  we  might 
maintain  a  trade  relation  in  the  future  so  that  they  may  have 
a  continued  quota  of  their  leading  products  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  consideration  therefor  they  obligate  themselves 
to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  textiles,  wheat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  order  that  we  may  have  reciprocal  trade  policy  that 
will  prove  to  be  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  As  I  understand  the  very  Illuminating  state- 
ment the  gentleman  is  making,  this  bill  does  not  affect  In 
the  slightest  degree  the  excise  tax  now  levied  on  coconut  olL 

Mr.  HARE.  That  is  correct.  It  makes  no  change  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Nor  does  it  prevent  the  importation  of  any 
other  fats  or  oils,  except  to  reduce  their  quota  by  5  percent 
per  annum  until  1946,  when  they  will  pay  the  full  duty. 

Mr.  HARE.     Beginning  with  January  1,  1940. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Is  there  any  provision  for  an  upward  scale 
of  the  quota  or  a  downward  scaling? 

Mr.  HARE.  The  quota  will  be  reduced  5  percent  annually; 
that  is,  5  percent  in  1941,  10  percent  the  next  year,  15  per- 
cent the  third,  and  20  to  25,  bo  that  In  1946  the  quota  pro- 
vided for  under  the  original  act  will  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 

air.  CULKIN.    Does  the  bill  change  the  character  of  the 

import  tax? 

Mr.  HARE.  None  whatever.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
import  tax  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934.  This  Is 
also  made  clear  in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Congress 
80  far  have  dealt  unselfishly  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  the  beginning;  but  I  have  to  admit  that  the  idea  I  have 
advanced    relative    to   future   trade   relations   between    the 
United  States  and  the  islands  after  1946  carries  with  It  a 
certain  amount  of  selfishness,  for,  while  the  arrangement 
suggested  may  be  to  the  interest  of  the  islands,  I  am  also 
Interested  in  what  It  will  mean  to  the  cotton  growers,  wheat 
producers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States.    As  one  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
cotton  producers,  I  can  see  where  we  can  afford  to  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  coconut  oil  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
even  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil.  provided  we  can  ship 
to  them  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  goods  and  cotton  fabrics. 
I  can  see,  further,  that  If  we  do  not  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  the  existing  tariff  law  continues,  we  might  shut 
out  coccmut  oU,  but  this  will  not  prevent  the  shipping  of 
copra  to  the  United  States,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  dried  coconut,  and  this  can  be  converted  Into  the 
coconut  oU  here,  and  we  will  then  have  the  coconut  oil  in 
competition  with  our  cottonseed  oil  and  we  will  have  la 
addition  the  coconut  meal  in  competition  with  our  cottonseed 
meal.    It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  existing  tariff 
law  there  is  no  tariff  on  copra,  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  dried  coconut.    In  case  there  is  no  future  agreement  rela- 
tive to  coconut  oil  and  the  existing  tariff  law  is  not  changed, 
copra  or  the  dried  coconut,  can  be  shipped  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  and  in  any  quantity  without  limiUtion. 
Therefore,  unless  there  is  some  other  arrangement  made  be- 
fore 1946.  there  will  be  more  coconut  oil  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  and  at  the 
same  time  we  wUl  have  an  increased  amount  of  coconut  meal 
in  competition  with  cottonseed  meal.    1  am,  therefore.  In 
favor  of  this  amendment,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  there  can 
be  a  trade  a^eement  perfected  before  1946  that  may  prove 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.    With  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  islands.  I  can   see  an  ever- 
Increasing  market  there  for  our  textile  products,  particularly 
cotton   because  they  are  great  consumers  of  cotton  goods. 
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and  if  we  can  have  wisdc«n  and  foresight  endugh  to  arrange 
a  trade  policy  with  them  they  will  be  the  best  and  largest 
customers  the  cotton  producer  and  cotton  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  can  find  in  the  entire  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford L 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  taken  up  In 
committee  and  reported  without  public  hearings,  which  were 
not  permitted.  The  bill  was  not  read  in  executive  session. 
The  interests  which  I  represent,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to 
speak,  were  not  permitted  to  state  their  position  on  the  bill, 
and  I  am  making  this  statement  today  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  record  speak  as  to  what  happened. 
In  reference  to  the  statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hare],  this  bill  sets  aside  export 
taxes  as  originally  provided  in  the  economic  provisions  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act. 

Ins*.ead  of  paying  the  export  tax  they  reduce  the  amount 
of  their  free-of-duty  export  quota  5  percent  per  annum. 
The  export  taxes  were  originally  to  be  collected  and  set  aside 
in  a  fund  to  guarantee  the  bonded  obligations  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  for  which  the  United  States  appears  morally 
responsible.  This  bill  prevents  the  building  up  of  an  export 
tax  fund,  guaranteeing  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
some  protection.  This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  changes  in 
the  bill,  if  you  will  read  the  committee  report. 

Under  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  and  other  acts 
since  approved,  we  had  up  to  June  30,  1939,  made  available 
some  $82,573,000  for  the  Philippine  treasury.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  the  Philippine  treasury  on  the  coconut -oil  excise 
tax  and  the  sugar  excise  tax,  in  round  figures,  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-seven  million  dollars  annually.  If  you  will 
read  the  bill  carefully  you  will  find  language  to  the  efifect 
that  when  this  money  is  made  available  over  there  they 
shall  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  entrenching  Philippine  econ- 
omy to  meet  world  conditions  after  they  have  received  their 
independence.  When  Dr.  Sayre  was  before  the  committee — 
and  he  was  the  only  witness  we  heard  and  of  course  he 
supported  the  bill — I  asked  him  for  certain  figures,  and  a 
statement  covering  certain  acts  taken  by  the  Philippine  Leg- 
islatiu-e  loolcing  to  the  disposition  of  these  funds.  If  you 
want  an  eye  opener,  read  the  extension  of  remarks  where  I 
Shall  include  this  statement  I  hold,  furnished  me  by  the 
State  Department  and  which  I  received  directly  from  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Read  what  is  being  done  with  this  excise-tax  fund. 
Then  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  funds  are 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  constructively  recasting  Philip- 
pine economy  to  meet  conditions  after  independence  is 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  state- 
ment in  the  Rbcord  at  tliis  point. 
^  The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Disposition  of  the  coconut-oa  excist  tax  funds  by  the  Philippine 

authorities 

1.  To  replenish  "the  current  surplus  of  the  general 

fund  proper  by  transferring  thereto  from  the 
coconut-oU  excise  tax  the  sum  of  1*26.840.000, 
which  is  the  total  of  the  extraordinary  ap- 
propriations that  have  been  authorized  from 
the  general  fund  proper,"  from  President 
Quezon's  budget  message,  dated  October  30. 
1937.  page  5.  Philippine  budget  for  1938 

2.  Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Manila  Rail- 

road (owned  by  the  Philippine  Government) 
and  restoration  and  replacement  of  sinking- 
fund  investment  In  the  Manila  Railroad  Co. 
and  in  Philippine  Railway  Co.  bonds,  as  in- 
,  dlcated  In  the  seventh  endorsement,  dated 
December  3.  1937.  by  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  on  Philippine  Act  No.  3116.  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  endorsements,  dated  Deceni- 
ber  16.  1937.  on  Philippine  Act  No.  3227.  and  in 
the  monthly  report  of  the  auditor  general 
Of  the  PhUlpplnes  for  January  1938 


>r 


ne,  840. 000.  oo 


3, 369. 522. 50 


July  31 


as  "payable  from 
fund"     in    the 


Disposition  of  the  coconut-oil  c:ctse  tax  funds  by  the  Philippine 

authorities  —Continued 

3.  For  the  construction,   reconsfuction.   Improve- 

ment, alteration,  repair,  extension,  and/or 
completion  of  elementary-sohool  buildings  in 
the  Philippines,  Commonwilth  Act  No.  240, 
approved  Dec.  8.  1937,  pp.  i  77-407  of  Official 
Gazette,  dated  Feb.  19,  1938 

4.  Annual  grant  to  the  city  of  M  inlla  for  the  con- 

struction of  public  improvements,  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  242,  shown 
the    coconut-oil    excise-tax] 
monthly  report  of  the  Philippine  auditor  gen- 
eral for  January  1938. 

5.  Various  items  relating  to  reforestation,  division 

of  public  lands,  research  act  vities,  and  public 
health.  General  Appropriat  on  Act  for  1938, 
No.  245,  approved  Dec.  17,  1^7.  sec.  6,  p.  631, 
Official  Gazette,  dated  Mar. 

6.  Appropriation  for  acquisition 

large  landed  estates,  Commsnwealth  Act  No. 
260,  approved  Apr.  18,  193f ,  p.  1267,  Official 
Gazette,  dated  May  21,  1938.. 

7.  Various  Items  relating  to  ref  )restatlon,  stirvey 

of  public  lands,  resear'  h  act  vities,  and  public 
health.  General  Appr jpriatl  on  Act  for  1939, 
No.  300.  sec.  5.  approved  ,  une  9.  1938.  pp. 
3319-3442,  Official  Gazette,  d  ited  Dec.  17,  1938. 

8.  Reforestation  and  afforestation.  Commonwealth 

Act    No.    304.    approved    June    9,    1938,    pp. 

2426-2427,    Official    Gazette] 

1938- 

9.  Certain  public  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 

construction  of  public  bu  ildings.  drainage, 
and  sanitation  for  the  clt^  of  Manila,  na- 
tional and  city  roads,  flood 
tection  works,  bridges,  etc.  Commonwealth 
Act  No.  330,  approved  June  18,  1938,  pp. 
2533-2585,  Official  Gazette] 
1938- 

10.  For   reimbursement   of   amount    appropriated 

under  Act  No.  3932.  passKi  Nov.  29,  1932, 
from  Irrigation  bond  fum  Is  under  Act  No. 
2940.  approved  Aug.  23,  1  )38,  by  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  369.  p.  290^,  Official  Gazette, 
dated  Nov    1.  1938. 

11.  For  leasing  landed  estates,  Cjjmmonwealth  Act 

No.    378,    approved    Aug. 

Official  Gazette,  dated  Nofc.  8,  1938- 

12.  Revolving  fund   for  loans  i  o  provinces,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  citlee.  tat 


building  markets 
and  waterworks,  CommonTiealih  Act  No.  403. 
approved  Sept.  13,  1938,  p.  2163.  Official 
Gazette,   dated   Nov.   26,    1938- 

13.  For  an  agronomical  survey  if  the  Philippines, 
Commonwealth  Act  No.  ^IQ,  approved  May 
22,  1939 > 

14.  To    provide    for    reforestatiin    and   afforesta- 
tion. Commonwealth  Act 
May  31.    1939  >. 

15.  To  provide  for  the  transfer]  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  to  a  si  e  outside  the  city 
of  Manila,  Commonwealth  Act  No.  442, 
approved  June  3.  1939. 


Total 


th  It 


>  In  all  cases  where  there  are 
the  source  of   Information  has 
States    High    Commls-^lcner    to 
copies  of  the  Official  Gazette 
13.  1939. 

'Copies  of  the  acts  passed 
have   not  been  received  so 
accurate  list  of  all  those 
might  be  authorized  out  of  the 

Although  the  total   amotmt 
to    have     been     appropriated 
$82,500,000.   the   actual   amount 
have  had  set  up  in  demand 
these    appropriations    is    only 
total  collections  from  August 
able  for  remittance  to  the 
to    fl65.147,931.40,    or    $82,573.1 
therefore,  does  not  exceed  $38  .i 
as  some  of  these  demand 
are  still  in  the  United  States 


M.  050,  000.  00 


1,000,000.00 


1, 037, 748. 00 


2,000,000.00 


1,  035.  925.  00 


1.000,000.00 


88,  688,  100.  00 

4.800.000.00 
1,500,000.00 

10.000,000.00 

250.000.00 

1.000,000.00 

17.600.000.00 


. « 165, 071, 295. 60 

QO  Citations  to  the  Official  Oaaette, 

been  some   report  of  the  United 

the    Philippine    Islands.      Printed 

h)ive  only  been  received  up  to  June 


)y  the  National  Assembly   In  1939 
it   Is   impossible   to   prepare   an 
app^priations  the   payment   of   which 
excise-tax  proceeds. 

of  the  excise-tax  proceeds  known 

s    approximately    t>  165, 000. 000,    or 

which   the   Philippine   authorities 

deposits  In  the  United  States  to  cover 

P76.000.000.    or    $38,000,000.    out    of 

934  through  June  30.   1939,  avail- 

com|nonwealth  government,  amounting 

70.    The    actual    amount    i^ent. 

dOO.OOO  and  mvist  be  less  than  this, 

dep  )sits  and  all  of  the  time  deposits 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  S;  )eaker,  I  am  further  advised  by 
Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  State  Depi  irtment,  that,  roughly,  $3,000,000 
have  been  loaned  to  the  Natl  onal  Development  Co.  of  Manila 
for  the  purchase  of  the  steamship  Mayon  from  the  Dollar 
Steamship   Co.   representatives   and   two   sugar   refineries 
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located  in  the  city  of  Manila.  If  this  be  true,  It  is  certainly 
In  order  to  assume  that  these  Government-owned  refineries 
will  in  the  future  compete  with  the  fields  and  mills  owned  by 
the  people  here  in  the  United  States.  These  are  additional 
reasons  for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  use  of  all  of  these 

funds. 

You  will  also  find — you  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  areas  of  this  country — that  there 
is  a  distinct  tie-up  l>etween  this  bill  and  the  Sugar  Quota 
Act  of  1937  and  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Sugar  Act  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
next  January  to  June  when  you  come  back  for  the  second 
session.  It  was  dovetailing  and  conflicting  elements  of  this 
kind  which  I  desired  to  bring  out  in  committee.  We  have 
legislated  carelessly  in  connection  with  Philippine-American 
affairs.  I  think  it  is  time,  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos 
and  the  American  people — and  I  have  no  grudge  against  the 
Filipinos — I  think  it  is  time  we  b&gan  to  give  more  serious 
consideration  to  legislation  of  this  type  which  so  directly 
affects  our  far  eastern  relationships. 

Here  is  a  bill  dealing  with  the  economic  relations  of  the 
Filipinos  and  our  own  people.  These  relations  are  directly 
involved  in  our  Far  Eastern  problems.  We  bring  the  bill 
here  with  20  minutes  debate  on  a  side;  with  10  minutes,  you 
might  say,  in  opp>osition  to  the  bill  and  with  30  minutes  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  because  I  assume  I  am  the  only  one  who 
is  going  to  speak  at  all  in  a  questioning  manner.  Certainly 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  anything  that  will  destroy  the 
Filipinos  or  their  country,  because  I  am  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  United  States  Treasury  will  have  to  take  the 
Filipinos  out  of  the  ditch,  and  I  am  interested  in  doing  the 
Job,  if  it  must  be  done,  in  a  constructive  manner.  But  I 
detest  this  manner  of  legislating,  when  a  bill  is  so  far-reaching 
and  you  cannot  get  hearings  in  the  committee;  when  you 
cannot  even  get  the  bill  read  in  executive  session — and  I 
protested  against  the  procedure  in  committee.  I  jrield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Were  not  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
and  were  not  those  hearings  before  the  House  committee — 
335  pages  of  them? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Here  are  the  Senate  hearings.  I  have 
them  before  me.  Those  hearings  were  not  on  this  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  they  were  not.  They  were  on  the 
bill  S.  1028.  and  subsequently  another  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  A  great  many  of  the  original  provisions  were 
eliminated.  The  only  hearings  held  in  the  House  committee 
were  in  executive  session,  and  Dr.  Sajrre,  who  is  now  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  came  up  and  spoke  In  the 
interest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Osmena,  Vice  President  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  heard.  He  came  up.  and  we  had  no 
chance  to  examine  him  with  reference  to  the  bill  except  one 
or  two  questions.  There  were  many  inquiries  I  desired  to 
make  pertaining  to  matters  not  covered  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  wants  to  correct  me  on 
this  statement. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  The  hearings  before  the  Senate  were  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  hearings  were  not  on  the  House 
Wll.  There  Is  not  any  use  arguing  about  that.  Take  the 
hearings  on  the  House  bill  and  the  two  bills  of  the  Senate 
and  decide  that  for  yourself. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.    Did  not  the  House  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs,  six 
appointees  by  the  President  and  six  by  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Oh,  yes;  but  what  has  that  got  to  do 

with  this  bill? 
Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman 

yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Would  the  gentleman  explain  to 
the  House  what  reason  was  given  for  all  this  hurry  and  rush 
and  insisting  on  this  bill  being  passed  so  hurriedly? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  reason  that  was  given — and  I  stand 
corrected  if  I  am  in  error — was  to  the  effect  that  this  legisla- 
tion must  now  go  to  the  niilippine  Assembly;  that  it  must 
go  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  that  there  must 
be  amendments  made  to  the  Philippine  constitution,  and  that 
all  of  that  must  be  brought  into  accord  with  this  bill.  There- 
fore it  should  be  enacted  now,  so  that  it  may  go  into  effect 
Novemt)er  15,  1940. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  might  explain 
that  there  have  been  three  modifications  of  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act,  and  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Philippine  Assembly. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  We  changed 
the  Philippine  Independence  Act  in  a  way  in  the  case  of  the 
Sugar  Quota  Act  of  1937,  in  the  case  of  the  excise  tax  on 
coconut  oil,  and  in  the  case  of  amendments  affecting  the 
cordage  industry,  rope,  and  twine  coming  into  this  coimtry; 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  those  was  submitted  to  the 
Philippine  Legislature  for  confirmation,  and  certainly  there 
was  no  plebiscite  held  on  them  in  coimection  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Philippine  Constitution. 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.    ANDRESEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Is  there  any  need  for  haste 
in  passing  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  take  the  position  that  this  should  not 
be  considered  until  next  January,  when  it  should  be  made  the 
first  order  of  business  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  different  Industries 
Involved  and  the  sugar  people  who  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  coming  up  and  l)eing  heard  on  this  bill  should  be  heard. 
I  am  Ulking  about  the  sugarcane  industry  of  the  South  and 
the  sugar-beet  Industry  of  the  West  and  the  North— they  were 
entitled  to  have  their  say  on  this  House  bill.    They  were  not 
given  that  say  because  hearings  were  not  held.    There  was 
too  big  a  rush  to  get  the  bill  through.    Next  January  we  shall 
be  forced  to  again  consider  Philippine-American  sugar  rela- 
tions.   The  State  Department  may  be  inclined  to  use  the 
approval  of  this  bill  as  an  excuse  to  prevent  reopening  the 
sugar  quotas  in  the  new  sugar  legislation.    The  committee 
and  Mr.  Osmena  were  given  warning  on  this  phase  of  the 
problems  touched  upon  by  the  bUL    In  the  absence  of  printed 
hearings,  I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  make  this  record  at  this 
time.    I  hope  the  State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  attach  a  great  moral  responsibility  re- 
specting fixed  sugar  quotas  and  thereby  stand  on  this  biU. 
That  Is  a  poor  way  to  legislate  on  Filipino-American  affairs, 
I  care  not  how  friendly  you  may  be  to  the  FUipinoB. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  . 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield.  » 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  should  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  measures  of  this  type  to  the 
Philippine  people  and  also  to  the  American  people.  We 
should  at  least  have  hearings  and  due  consideration  of  tt 
before  passage. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  certainly  should;  otherwise  they 
will  be  back  here  asking  for  other  concessions;  and  If  one 
studies  the  Senate  hearings  one  will  find  the  question  asked 
time  and  time  again,  "Are  you  coming  back  again^  for  a 
further  revision  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the  act?" 
I  Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  certain  excerpts 
from  documents  from  the  State  Department  and  from  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
[Mr.  Elzzalok]. 


f 
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Ataamtrtt  thx  philipi»ihi  nnsKPmuzKCx  act 
Mr.  ELEALDE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
In  rising  to  support  the  bill  now  pending,  may  I  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and  privileges  that  are  ex- 
tended to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  Filipino  people 
by  this  gracious  body.  I  wish  to  voice  our  deep  gratitude 
for  this  new  evidence  of  your  interest  In  our  welfare. 

The  Filipino  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  very  much  to  see 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  7096,  which  is  now  before  you. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  explains 
the  salient  points  contained  in  this  bill,  such  as  trade  and 
economic  matters,  Philippine  bonded  indebtedness,  rights 
and  privileges  of  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  retention  of 
properties  for  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments, 
future  conference  on  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  after  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  new  law,  and  assignment  of  Foreign  Service  ofiBcers  to 
the  Philippines. 

Members  of  that  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  conscientiously  to  present 
this  measure  today,  have  well  explained  the  significance  of 
the  various  provisions.  At  this  point,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
DUnois,  for  the  continuous  and  sympathetic  interest  he  has 
maintained  in  our  problem. 

I  may  add  that  the  conditions  which  this  legislation  seeks 
to  ameUorate  were  Intensively  studied  for  over  a  year  by  a 
joint  committee  of  competent  experts  both  in  Manila  and 
Washington.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  before  you 
deals  In  no  way  with  the  political  status  of  the  Philippines. 
The  political  aspects  of  Philippine-American  relations  were 
settled  by  the  Independence  Act  of  March  24.  1934. 

This  pending  piece  of  legislation  is  an  emergency  measure. 
It  is  designed  primarily  to  bring  some  opportunity  of  adjust- 
ment during  the  commonwealth  period  to  four  of  our  im- 
portant ind^Jstries — coconut  oil,  cigar,  pearl  button,  and 
embroidery. 

This  legislation  should  help  to  prevent  the  threatened  dis- 
ruption of  those  particular  industries  that  have  been  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  America's  traditionally  generous  trade 
policy  toward  the  Philippines.  It  will  afford  these  industries 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  orderly  adjustment  over  the 
next  7  years. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  my  friends  in  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  there  remain  7  years  more  dmring  which  the 
Philippines  continue  as  a  ward  of  the  Uxiited  States  under 
the  American  flag.  During  this  period  it  is  intended  that  we 
make  the  necessary  economic  preparations  to  bring  about 
an  orderly  shift  from  our  present  dependent  trade  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  repeat  that  what  we  ask  here  is,  to  us, 
emergency  legislation,  which  will  benefit  not  only  the  Rli- 
pinos  but  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  who,  over  the 
past  40  years,  have  devoted  their  energies,  in  partnership 
with  us,  to  build  up  a  fiourishing  Philippine-American  trade. 
I  respectfully  stress  the  urgency  of  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress  since  several  constitutional 
processes  must  be  attended  to  in  the  Philippines  before  these 
provisions  can  go  into  effect. 

In  closing  I  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  attention 
given  this  measure  by  the  House.  I  am  grateful  in  the  name 
Of  the  Filipino  people,  whose  fate  has  been  inextricably 
linked  with  that  of  the  United  States  for  over  40  years.  In 
asking  for  sympatlietic  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  rest  our  welfare  in  your  hands. 

SUMMABT   or   PKOVISIOKS  OT  B.   R.    7096 

The  full  title  of  the  measure  under  consideration  is,  "A 
bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  provide  for 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  form  of  government  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.' " 

The  bill  contains  eight  sections,  divided  into  subsections 
and  subdivisions. 

Section  1  provides  for  the  continuation  of  trade  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Philippines  during  the 


period  from  January  1,  194( 
vided  by  law  subject  to  the 


July  31 

to  July  3,  1946,  as  now  pro- 
exceptions  In  subsections  (a). 


provides  that  the  United  St 
lected  on  articles  in  excess  o\ 
Clares  that  this  section  shall 
nut  oil  from  excise  taxes 
Act;  subdivision  (3)  provides 
calendar  year   1940:    (a) 
cheroots  of  all  kinds,  and  pa^ 
ing  wrappers).  200,000,000 
stemmed  and  unstemmed 
graph  602  of  the  Tariff  Acf 
coconut  oil,  200,000  long  tor 


Subsection  (c)  provides 
Philippine  embroideries,  th( 
United  States  origin,  shall 

Subsection  (d)  provides 


(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g).  and  (h). 

Subsection  (a)  provides  th  at  export  taxes  shall  be  5  per- 
cent in  1941,  the  rate  to  bt  progressively  increased  by  an 
additional  5  percent  each  year,  but  that  during  the  period 
January  1,  1946.  through  Ju  y  3,  1946.  the  export  tax  shall 
remain  at  25  percent  of  the  f  nited  States  duty. 

subdivisions:  Subdivision  (1) 
provides  that  no  export  tak  shall  be  collected  upon  any 
Kiilippine  article  with  quota  n  subdivision  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, nor  upon  copra  or  manija  (abaca)  fiber;  subdivision  (2) 

tes  tariff  duties  are  to  be  col- 
quotas,  with  a  proviso  that  de- 
ot  be  construed  to  exempt  coco- 
posed  by  the  Internal  llevenue 
for  the  following  quotas  for  the 
gars  (exclusive  of  cigarettes, 
T  cigars  and  cigarettes,  includ- 
igars;  (b)  scrap  tobacco,  and 
ler  tobacco  described  in  para- 
of  1930.  4,500,000  poimds;  (c) 
;  (d)  buttons  of  pearl  or  shell, 
850,000  gross.  The  duty-frte  quotas  are  to  decrease  by  5 
percent  each  year  through  ]  945,  but  that  during  the  pertod 
from  January  1,  1946,  throu|:h  July  3,  1946,  the  quotas  shall 
be  one-half  of  those  for  194£ 

t  in  computing  export  taxes  on 
value  of  the  cloth  used,  if  of 
deducted. 

at  United  States  duty  shall  be 
collected  from  Philippine  siigars  in  excess  of  850,000  long 
tons,  of  which  not  more  thai  i  50,000  long  tons  may  be  refined 
sugars. 

It  fiu-ther  provides  that  frim  January  1.  1946,  through  July 
3,  1946,  the  quota  not  subjeit  to  United  States  duty  shall  be 
425,000  long  tons,  of  which  [not  more  than  25,000  long  tons 
may  be  refined,  and  that  export  taxes  on  sugars  in  excess  of 
quotas  established  by  this  siiOsection  shall  be  refunded  by  the 
Philippine  govenunent. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  ihat  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Cordage  Act  as  extended  to  [May  1,  1941.  the  total  amount  of 
all  Phlhppine  cordage  comln  ?  into  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  4.000,000  pounds  durjig  the  remainder  of  the  calendar 
year  1941.  Thereafter  the  absolute  quota  shall  not  exceed 
6,000,000  pounds  every  yeiir;  and  from  January  1.  1946. 
through  July  3,  1946,  the  juota  shall  not  exceed  3,000,000 
pounds. 

Subsection  (f)  subdivisioi  i  (1)  relates  to  the  procedure  in 
which  the  quotas  for  sugars  established  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocat^  annually  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 6  (d)  of  the  act  of  ^(arch  24,  1934.    Subdivision  (2) 

f  the  Philippine  government  to 
ge  established  by  subsection  (e) 
t  of  June  14,  1935,  among  the 
odities  and  provides  for  the  basis 
of  shipment  of  each  such  manufacturer  to  the  United  States ; 
subdivision  (3)  provides  tmt  quotas  for  an  articles  except 
sugars  and  cordage  shall  b4  allocated  on  the  basis  of  maxi- 
mum shipment  to  the  United  States  in  any  year  during  the 
5-year  period  1933  through  ;  937;  subdivision  (4)  provides  that 
if,  after  the  first  9  months  o  any  quota  year,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  entire  quota  will  n  )t  be  used,  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment shall  apportion  the  am  ount  that  the  quota  holder  cannot 
ship  to  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (g),  subdivisic  n  (1),  relates  to  the  payment  by 
the  Philippine  government  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  proceeds 
from  export  taxes,  and  sue  i  moneys  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasmrer  of  the  United!  States  and  shall  constitute  a  sup- 
plementary sinking  fund  fo  the  pasmaent  of  Philippine  bonds 
issued  before  May  1, 1934;  and  that  moneys  received  from  any 
export  tax  on  any  article  si  ipped  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  Jul?  4.  1946,  and  which  Is  entered  or 


empowers  the  authorities 
allocate  the  quotas  for  core 
of  this  section  and  by  the 

manufacturers  of  such  comi 
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withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  on  or  after  said 
date  shall  be  refunded  by  the  independent  Philippine  govern- 
ment.   Subdivision  (2)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  accept  the  deposits  of  the  proceeds  of  the  export  taxes 
referred  to  above.    Subdivision  (3)  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment, to  purchase  with  such  supplementary  sinking  fund 
Philippine  bonds  issued  before  May  1.  1934.  and  may  invest 
such  fund  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.    If  thp  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  finds  that  the  supplementary  sinking 
fund  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  future  interest  and  prm- 
cipal  payments  on  such  bonds,  he  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Philippine  government,  purchase  with  such  excess  other 
bonds  of  the  Philippines.    Obligations  may  be  acquired  on 
original  issue  at  par  or  by  pin-chase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.    This  subdivision  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Philippine  government,  sell  at  the  market  price  any  obliga- 
tion acquired  by  the  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  payment  upon  maturity  or  the  redemption  of 
any  obligations  as  well  as  any  money  earned  by  the  fund  or 
on  any  obligations  acquired  by  said  fund,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  said  fund.    Subdivision  (4)  relates  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  during  the  3  months  preceding  July  4,  1946,  between  the 
Philippine  government  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  i 
the  United  States,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ascertain  the  i 
portion  of  PhiUppine  bonds  issued  before  May  1,  1934,  which  i 
will  remain  outstanding  on  July  4.  1946;  and  that  the  Philip- 
pine government  shall  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  destruction  all  such  bonds 
then  held,  in  any  of  the  sinking  fimds  maintamed  for  the 
payment  of  such  bonds. 

This  subdivision  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
trust  account  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  after  the  outstanding  portion  of  the 
indebtedness  is  determined,  and  before  July  4,   1946;   the 
provisions  with  regard  to  this  special  trust  account  are  as 
follows:  First,  the  special  trust  account  takes  care  of  paying 
future   interest   and   principal   payments   on    such    bonds; 
second    the  Philippine  government  shall  pay  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in  this 
special  trust  account  all  of  the  sinking  funds  maintained  for 
the  payment  of  such  bonds;  and.  third,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  transfer  to  this  special 
trust  account  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  supplementary  sink- 
ing fund.    If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  finds  this  special  trust  account  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  future  payments  on  the  outstanding  bends,  the  excess 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  independent 
Philippine  government  to  be  set  up  as  an  additional  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  other  obligations  of  the  Philippines. 
If  the  special  trust  account  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  insufficient  for  future  payments  on  the 
outstanding  bonds  issued  before  May  1.  1934,  the  PhUippine 
government  shall  pay  on  or  before  July  3.  1946,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the  special  trust  ac- 
count an  amount  which  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  such 
payments  on  the  outstanding  bonds.     If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  this  requirement  would  impose  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  Philippines,  the  Philippine   government   shall 
continue  to  provide  annually  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  on  such  bonds  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  special  trust  account  is  sufBcient  to  meet 
future  payments  on  the  bonds;  subdivision   (5)    authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  with  the 
approval  of  the  independent  Philippine  government,  to  pur- 
chase, on  and  after  July  4.  1946,  at  the  market  price  for  the 
special  trust  account,  bonds  of  the  Philippines  issued  prior 
to  May  1.  1934;  he  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  inde- 
pendent Philippine  government,  invest  the  funds  in  the  spe- 
cial  trust   account   in   interest-bearing   obligations   of    the 
United  States  or  obligaUons  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 


and  such  obligations  may  be  acquired  on  original  issue  at 
par  or  by  purchase  at  the  market  price. 

Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  special  trust  account  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  independent  Philippine  government, 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  payment  upon  maturity  or  redemption 
of  such  obligations  shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  such  special 
trust  account.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  special  trust  account  Is  adequate  to  meet 
payments  on  Philippine  bonds  issued  before  May  1,  1934,  he 
may  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds. 
Any  money  in  the  special  trust  account  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  interest  and  principal  payments  of 
outstanding  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  independent  Philippine  government. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  importers  of  articles  into  the 
United  States  after  January  1,  1941,  should  presMit  to  the 
United  States  collector  of  customs  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
competent  authority  of  the  Philippine  government  containing 
a  statement  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  article,  the  rate 
and  amount  of  the  export  tax  paid,  or  shall  give  a  bcmd  for 
the  production  of  such  certificate  within  6  months  from 
date  of  entry. 

Section  2  amends  section  8  of  the  said  act  of  March  24, 1934, 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (d)  which  provides  that 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  Philippines — pending  the 
final  and  complete  withdrawal  of  United  SUtes  sovereignty 
over  the  islands — shall  enjoy  In  the  United  SUtes  and  all 
places  under  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 

Section  3  amends  section  10  of  said  act  of  March  24.  1934, 
by  adding  thereto  another  subsection  (c)  with  four  subdivi- 
sions. Subdivision  (1)  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exchange  property  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  the  approval  of  the  Phlhppine  government,  for 
property  owned  by  the  Philippine  government  or  by  private 
persons  suitable  for  diplomatic  or  consular  establishmenU 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  title  to  transferred  property 
shall  be  vested  in  fee  simple  in  such  persons  and  the  United 
SUtes.  respectively;  subdivision  (2)  provides  that  any  prop- 
erty of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Philippines  suitable  for  diplo- 
matic and  consular  esUblishments  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  prior  to  Jul;'  4.  1946.  for  such 
purpose,  and  after  that  date  title  to  such  property  shall  re- 
main with  the  United  SUtes;  subdivision  (3)  provides  that 
title  to  lands,  buildings,  and  fixtures  and  movable  obJecU 
belonging  to  the  official  residences  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  in  Manila  and  Baguio  shall  continue  to  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  after  July  4. 1946;  subdivision  (4) 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  State  administrative  supervision  and 
control  over  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  PhiUppines 
and  the  residences  in  the  Philippines  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner on  and  after  July  4.  1946. 

Section  4  amends  section  13  of  the  said  act  of  March  24, 
1934.  which  provides  for  a  trade  conference.  The  present 
section  4  introduces  several  minor  changes:  First,  it  changes 
the  date  by  which  said  trade  conference  must  be  caUed, 
namely  at  least  2  years  prior  to  July  4.  1946;  second,  it  fixes 
the  membership  of  this  committee  at  18  and  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  the  members  are  appointed;  9  members  to 
represent  the  United  States  and  9  to  represent  the  PhUip- 
pine Commonwealth,  with  a  further  proN-ision  that  the  Ameri- 
can membership  shall  consist  of  3  Members  of  the  Senate. 
3  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  3  Pereona 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  th^d. 
It  provides  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  by  reason  of  death, 
resignation,  or  retirement  of  any  of  the  members. 

Section  5  further  amends  said  act  of  March  24.  1934.  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section— section  18— s«"ing  forth  and 
defining  the  following  terms  under  subsecUon  ( a ) :  ( l )  unitea 
SUtes"  (2)  "cordage."  (3)  "Philippine  government."  (4) 
"United  SUtes  duty."  (5)  "refined  sugars,"  (6)  "Philippme 
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•rticle,"  (7)  "American  article."  and  (8)  "Philippine  import 
duty."  Subsection  (b)  further  makes  clear  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  (1)  "includes"  and  "including."  and  (2)  "ordinary 
customs  duty." 

Section  6  further  amends  said  act  of  March  24,  1934.  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  secUon— section  19— deaUng  with  excise 
and  import  taxes.    Subsection  (a)  provides  that  excise  taxes 
on  coconut  oil  and  sugar  shall  be  held  as  separate  funds  and 
paid  Into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  new  or  additional  expenditures  necessary 
in  adjusting  Philippine  economy  to  a  position  independent 
of  United  States  trade  preferences  and  in  preparing  the 
Philippines  for  mdependence,  and  that  the  portion  of  such 
funds  expended  by  the  Commonwealth  government  shall  be 
budgeted,  appropriated,  and  accounted  for  separately  from 
other  moneys  of  said  government;  subsection   (b)    author- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  or  discon- 
tinue payments  to  the  Philippines  if  he  finds  that  the  Com- 
monwealth government  has  failed,  or  is  about  to  fail,  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
this  section;  subsection  (c)  repeals  the  provisions  in  the  Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Act  prohibiting  further  payments  if  the  Com- 
monwealth covemment  subsidizes  producers  of  copra,  coco- 
nut oil.  or  allied  products  and  of  the  provisions  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  specifying  the  purpose  for  which  such  appro- 
priations could  be  used  by  said  government  and  the  manner 
and  condition  of  transfer.    This  subsection,  however,  provides 
that  the  restriction  contained  in  the  proviso  to  section  503  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect, 
and  provides  further  that  the  excise  taxes  shall  not  be  paid 
directly  or  indirectly  as  a  subsidy  to  producers  of  copra,  coco- 
nut oil,  or  allied  products,  except  in  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  better  curing  of  copra  or  for  bona  fide  produc- 
tion loans  to  Philippine  copra  producers;  subsection  (d)  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  is  not  obligated  to  continue  any 
or  all  of  the  excise  and  import  taxes;  subsection   (e)   pro- 
vides that  all  customs  duties  collected  on  Philippine  products 
brought  Into  the  United  States  shall  be  covered  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
not  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines. 

Section  7.  which  contains  three  subsections,  relates  to  the 
procedure  and  dates  for  the  coming  Into  effect  of  this 
amendatory  act.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  sections  1 
to  5,  inclusive,  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1.  1940,  if  before  that  date— 

First.  Subsection  5  of  section  1  of  the  ordinance  appended 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Philippines  shall  have  been 
amended  accordingly. 

Second.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  found 
and  proclaimed  that  the  Philippine  government  has  enacted 
a  law  relating  to  export  taxes  and  has  retained  the  laws 
relating  to  sinking  fund  and  currency  in  force  and  effect 
May  20,  1938. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  section  1  of  this  amendatory 
act  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  after  its  effective  date 
imtll  July  4.  1946.  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
finds  and  proclaims  that  the  Philippine  government  has 
repealed  or  amended  or  failed  or  refused  to  enforce  or  ad- 
minister any  Philippine  law  referred  to  in  subdivision  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  event  of  such  find- 
ing and  proclamation,  section  1  becomes  ineffective  and 
American-Philippine  trade  relations  shall  be  governed  by 
secUon  6  of  the  act  of  March  24.  1934.  Subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  section  6  (relating  to  excise  and  import  taxes) 
and  section  7  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Section  8  makes  provisions  regarding  Foreign  Service.  It 
provides  that  officers— Foreign  Service— may  be  assigned  to 
the  Philippines,  and  during  such  assignments  they  shall  be 
considered  as  stationed  in  a  foreign  country  subject  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Said  Foreign 
Service  officers  may  also  advise  and  assist  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  to  the  PhUippInca  in  accordance  with 
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the  act  of  March  24.  1934.  axd  the  ordinance  appended  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Philipi  ines. 

This  section  shall  become  effective  upon  its  enactment. 
Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  t  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  four  Philippine  industries,  which  cannot  sur- 
vive the  imposition  of  certain  taxes  in  accordance  with  the 
Tydings-McDuffle  Act.  whlchj  will  be  collected  beginning 
November  1940. 

No  opposition  appeared  aga  nst  giving  relief  to  these  four 
industries  in  the  hearings  canducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Se  late. 

While  the  House  committer  did  not  hold  public  hearings 
because  of  lack  of  time,  it  did,  however,  consider  the  subject 
very  thoroughly  in  several  exe  :utive  sessions,  with  practically 
every  member  of  the  commi  tee  taking  part  in  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  bill  an^  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
conmuttee. 

This  bill  contains  very  important  amendments  with  refer- 
ence to  cordage  manufactured  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  are  four  cordage  compa  nies  in  Manila,  one  of  which  is 
the  Manila  Cordage  Co..  an  ,  Unerican-owned  company. 

Out  of  the  3.000,000  pound!  of  duty-free  cordage  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Ameri- 
can-owned company — although  producing  33  percent  of  the 
cordage  produced  in  the  Phi  ippine  Islands — was  only  allo- 
cated less  than  1  \2  percent,  oj  a  total  of  86.400  pounds,  of  the 
quota  of  6,000,000  pounds. 
The  bill  under  consideration  changes  this  quota  as  follows: 

(2)  The  quotas  for  cordage,  ea  tabUshed  by  subsection  (e>  of-thls 
section,  and  by  the  act  of  Jure  14,  1935,  shall  be  allocated  by 
authorities  of  the  Philippine  gov  :rnment  among  the  manvif acturers 
of  such  commodities  proporticn  itely  upon  the  basis  of  the  ship- 
ment of  each  such  manufacturer  to  the  United  States  during  the 
12  months  immediately  precedinf  the  Inauguration  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines. 


This  amendment  does 
and  was  approved  by  the 

In  order  to  remove  any 
directly  or  indirectly  changes 
Act  of  1934, 1  will  refer  you  tc 
as  follows: 


Justice  to  the  American  companies 

Unil  ed  States  Cordage  Institute. 

dqubt  or  fear  that  this  bill  either 

the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 

page  20  of  the  bill,  which  reads 


part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise 

?  paid  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 

s  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  or  allied 

provision  shall  not  be  construed  as  pro- 

)1  said  funds  for  facilities  for  better 

I  reduction  lotms  to  Philippine  copra 


proc4  ssors 


And  provided  further.  That  n< 
taxes  herein  referred  to  shall 
subsidy  to  the  producers  or 
products,  except  that  this  . 
hlbitlng  the  use  of  a  portion  ol 
curing  of  copra  or  for  bona  flde  ^ 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  amendments  referred  to  are  very 
necessary  for  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  la  /  will  be  another  evidence  of  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  he  American  people  toward  the 
Philippines. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  ths  t  the  time  has  arrived  when  this 
coimtry  needs  friends  in  the  Orient.  We  all  know  what  has 
transpired  within  the  last  week  with  reference  to  our  trade 
relations  with  a  large  easten  power.  I  refer  to  Japan.  The 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islar  ds  are  decidedly  friendly.  They 
have  been  our  wards  since  ;his  coimtry  took  possession  of 
them  during  the  Spanlsh-An  erican  War.  It  is  only  just  that 
they  receive  fair  and  Impar  ial  treatment.  That  Is  all  this 
minor  bill— I  might  call  it  th it— provides  for;  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  regardless  of  the  fears  ( it  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crawford],  that  the  bil  will  pass  and  that  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  given  the  relief  they  are  entitled 
to  imder  its  provisions.     [Ap  clause.] 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKT.  M  -.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentlrman  frcm  Mississippi  [Mr.  McGehxeI. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Spea  rer.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  stated  tl  ere  had  been  no  hearings  on  this 
bill  before  the  House  commi  tee,  I  want  to  inform  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  tt  e  Senate  held  hearings  for  some 
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45  days  on  this  biH,  and  those  hearings  were  before  the  com-  | 
mittee.  In  April  1937  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  held  hearings  in  both 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  this  country  for  some  14  months. 
We  had  those  hearings  also  before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  at  this  session,  intimating 
that  it  should  be  passed  over  until  next  session  and  hearings 
held  on  it  at  that  time.  May  I  say  to  the  membership  that 
unless  this  legislation  is  passed  at  this  session  and  were  we 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill  for  hearings  at  the  next  ses- 
sion we  know  all  too  well  it  would  be  April  or  May  probably 
before  the  two  branches  of  Congress  could  act  upon  it.  Then 
it  would  have  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  would  take  some  20  or  25  days.  They  would  have  to 
call  their  assembly  together,  call  and  hold  an  election,  then 
call  the  assembly  back  to  adopt  it.  This  would  take  200  or 
240  days.  All  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  expiration  date, 
November  15, 1940.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  placed  an  amendment  in  this  bill,  sug- 
gested by  the  cottonseed  oil.  soy  bean,  peanut  oil.  and  fat  asso- 
ciations, and  they  have  no  objection  to  its  passage.  We  have 
placed  in  it  an  amendment  suggested  by  the  cordage  insti- 
tute. We  inserted  amendments  to  take  care  of  every  in- 
dustry that  is  envunerated  in  this  bill  and  suggested  by  them, 
and  it  should  be  satisfactory. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

Two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  House  Resolution  268, 
making  in  order  the  Philippine  bill  just  passed,  will  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — CUT-OVER  REGIONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 
MINNESOTA,    AND    WISCONSIN     (H.    DOC.    NO.    458) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Exploitation  of  our  resources  has  created  many  problems, 
but  none  more  pressing  than  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  a  basic  resource  has  been  mismanaged  and  the 
principal  industry  has  moved  or  waned,  leaving  the  working 
population  stranded. 

The  cut-over  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  was  once  the  scene  of  a 
flourishing  lumber  industry.  Today  a  large  section  of  the 
population  in  that  area  depends  for  its  very  existence  on 
public  aids,  work  relief,  and  security  payments.  The  large 
expenditures  for  these  purposes  in  the  area  have  enabled  these 
people  to  survive,  but  could  not  provide  a  satisfactory  perma- 
nent solution  to  their  problem. 

Members  of  Congress  representing  the  region  appealed  some 
time  ago  for  aid  in  developing  a  program  to  assist  the  people 
in  the  area  to  find  a  way  of  Ufe  that  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity and  reasonable  security.  The  problem  is  now  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  area. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  National  Resources  Committee  began  a 
study  of  the  region,  establishing  large  local  committees  in 
order  to  insiu^  accurate  representation  and  true  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  local  point  of  view.  Individual  reports  were  pre- 
pared by  groups  representing  the  cut-over  areas  in  the  three 
States.  From  these  individual  reports  a  summarized  version 
of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  feasible  program  has  been  devel- 
oped. This  summary  constitutes  the  most  recent  in  the  series 
of  regional  reports  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
is  entitled  "Regional  Planning.  Part  VIII— the  Report  of  the 
Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee." 


I  am  asking  that  the  National  Resom-ces  Planning  Board 
keep  in  touch  with  the  regional  committee,  which  sponsored 
this  report,  to  assist  the  regional  committee  in  promoting 
correlation  of  activities  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
concerned  with  bringing  about  the  accomplishmentsi  desired. 
I  commend  the  report  to  your  careful  study  for  whatever 
action  may  be  appropriate. 

Prankun  D.  Roosevklt. 

The  Whtte  Housa.  July  31.  1939. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    OF    TENNESSEE    VALLEY    ATTrHORITY    IN    LIEIT    OF 

TAXATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  certain 
tables,  and  so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  when  the 
T.  V.  A.  bill  was  being  considered,  I  stated  that  at  the  proper 
time  I  would  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for  the  replace- 
ment of  taxes  lost  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  certain 
properties;  that  that  matter  was  awaiting  conference  to  be 
held  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  various  States  concerned,  and  groups 
representing  those  respective  States.  This  conference  has 
been  held.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  that  carries  out  gen- 
erally the  wishes  of  those  closely  connected  with  the  problem. 
I  have  introduced  that  bill  today.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  certain  statements  pertaining  to  that  bill  and  m-ay  I 
say  in  this  connection  that  I  do  not  mean  the  bill  suits 
me  absolutely,  but  it  does  afford  a  basis  upon  which  action 
may  be  started.  | 

The  joint  statement,  letters,  etc.,  follows:  i 

JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  REPKESENTATTVI  SPAKKMAN,  OF  At.ABAMA,  AND 
SENATOR  NCRRIS.  OF  NEBRASKA,  RELATING  TO  THE  BR-L  INTRODUCED 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  13  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLET  AUTHORITT  ACT  OF 
1933.  wrrH  EETERENCE  TO  CONTRlBtmONS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALUET 
AUTHORTrY   IN    lASV   OF  TAXATION 

JTTLT  81.    1939. 

We  have  today  Introduced  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  Identical 
bills  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  amend  section  13  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  to  provide  for  piiyments  to  the  States  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  lieu  of  taxation. 

The  bUl  provides  that  a  fund  shall  be  created  for  this  purpose 
by  a  levy  upon  the  gross  receipte  from  power  sales  In  the  nscal  year 
1940  of  10  percent  of  such  sales.  This  percentage  shall  graduaUy 
be  reduced  during  succeeding  fiscal  years  untU  the  fiscal  year  1948 
and  thereafter,  when  such  percentage  shall  be  5  percent.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  account  of  increased  sales  practically  the  same 
amount  of  money  unil  be  raised  during  each  of  these  years. 

This  fund  so  created  shaU  be  divided  among  the  States  where  the 
properties  of  the  T.  V.  A.  are  located,  as  follows:  One-half  of  said 
fund  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each  State  the  percentage 
thereof  of  which  the  gross  proceed;;  of  the  power  sales  by  the 
Corporation  within  such  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  total  gross  proceeds  frcm  aU  sales  of  power.  The  other  one- 
half  of  said  fund  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each  State  the 
percentage  thereof  Which  the  book  value  of  the  power  property  held 
by  the  Corporation  within  said  State  bears  to  the  total  book  value 
of  all  property  held  by  the  T.  V.  A.  on  the  same  date.  The  book 
value  of  the  power  property  Includes  that  portion  of  the  Investment 
allocated  to  power.  It  la  provided  that  the  minimum  annual  pay- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  division  shaU  not  be  less  than  the 
2-year  average  of  State  and  local  ad  valorem  property  taxes  Icviea 
against  said  property  purchased  and  operated  by  the  T.  V.  A^  in 
aald  State,  plus  that  portion  of  reservoir  lands  related  to  dams 
constructed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  allocated 
to  power.  The  2-year  average  is  calculated  for  the  last  2  years 
during  which  said  property  was  privately  owned  and  ope^^^^ 

The  bUl  we  have  introduced  Is  tentative  In  its  nattire.  We  do  not 
intend  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  "Mslon.  We 
Introduce  It  now  for  the  purpose  of  Inviting  criticism  from  a"  In- 
terested parties.  We  expect  further  studies  to  be  made  of  the  subject 
matter  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  tax  representatives  of  the  various  State* 
affected  and  other  expert*  representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
of  Conirress,  at  which  time  It  Is  also  our  expectation  that  such 
studies  will  be  completed  and  that  hearings  shaU  be  held  upon 
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the  bUl  with  a  new  of  cbRnglng  or  correcting  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  tie  wrong  as  a  result  of  such  studies,  that  Congress  may  be 
UiXormed  oT  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject,  so  that  legislation 
can  be  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  desire,  also,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money  to  b© 
raised  by  the  prortslona  of  this  bill  Is  not  the  only  contribution 
made  in  Ueu  of  taxes.  When  the  T.  V.  A.  contracts  with  a  munici- 
pality to  sell  power,  it  Is  provided  In  said  contract  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  revenues  received  from  the  sale  of  power  a  sum  equal 
to  what  the  distribution  system  woiUd  pay  in  taxes  If  such  system 
were  privately  owned.  The  varlotis  svuna  thus  raised  should  be 
added  to  the  fund  created  by  the  bUl  In  order  to  get  a  true  picture 
•a  to  what  the  entire  T.  V.  A.  system  woxild  pay  in  Ueu  of  taxes  il 
this  is  enacted  Into  law. 

We  have  also  had  printed  In  the  Conghissional  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
With  accompanying  tables  and  statistics,  showing  the  study  which 
has  thus  far  been  made  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  varioxis  State  repre- 
•entatlves  of  this  very  perplexing  question. 

Tbtstssxe  Vallkt  AuTHORTrr, 
KnoxvilU.  Tenn.,  July  28,  1939. 
•Hie  Honorable  Joww  J.  Sparkman, 

Hou~'.e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak    Mm.    Sfabkman:  Some    weeks    ago   during   the   coiirse   of 
public  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs  on  the 
bUl  to  amend  the  bond-tssulng  powers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  you  sUted  that  you  would  introduce  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress  a  bni  revising  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  which 
deals  with  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  by  T.  V.  A.  to  the  SUtes. 
You  urged  that  this  subject  should  not  be  dealt  with  In  the  bond 
legislation   because,    among   other    things.    It   was   advisable   that 
conferences  be  held  between  the  T.  V.   A.  and  the  States  con- 
cerned,   and    that   further   study   be   given    to   the    matter.     The 
conferences  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  agreement 
on  the  amount  of  tax  losses  that  would  arise  from  the  transfer 
of    private    property    to    tax-exempt    public    ownership,    and    the 
flucal  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  such  transfers.     It  was  pro- 
posed,  in  addition,  that  there  he  an  exchange  of  views  between 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  various  States  on  the  complicated  problem 
of  T.  V.  A.  contributions  to  the  cost  of  State  and  local  government. 
Tlieee  conferences  have  proceeded  with  due  diligence.     In  Ten- 
lieaaee  Governor  Cooper  appointed  a  State  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  George  Port  Milton,  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  News; 
Mr.   Lon  McParland,   general   counsel   for  the   Tennessee   Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commission;  and  Mr.  Will  Gerber,  city  attor- 
ney of  the  city  of  Memphis.     A  niunber  of  conferences  were  held 
between  representaUves  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  this  State  committee. 
In  Alabama  such  conferences  were  had  with  Governor  Dixon.  Mr. 
John  W.  Lapsley.  counsel  for  the  State  department  of  revenue, 
the    Commissioner    and    representatives    of    the    Department    of 
Revenue,  and  also  with  an  Interim  committee  of  the  State  legis- 
lature appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject.     In 
Georgia   conferences   were   had    with   Governor   Rivers   and   other 
State  officials.     In   Kentuclty  the   conferences   Included   Governor 
Chandler  and   Acting  Commissioner  of  Revenue  Reeves.     In  Mis- 
sissippi the  meeting  was  with  Governor  White  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rice:  and  In  North  Carolina  with  Governor  Hoey. 

After  consideration  of  the  findings  growing  out  of  studies  made 
within  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  points  of  view  of  the  SUtes,  and 
after  extended  discussion,  the  Board  has  agreed  to  send  the  en- 
closed material  to  you  and  to  Senator  Noaais,  who  also  Indicated 
that  he  would  offer  a  bill  on  the  subject.  Included  are  a  draft 
of  a  recommended  bill  to  replace  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A.  statute 
and  preliminary  estimates  of  the  payments  vmder  the  proposed 
bill  and  their  distribution  among  the  several  States  during  the 
fiscal  years  (beginning  July  1)  1940-44.  Although  a  reading  of 
this  draft  will  Indicate  clearly  its  content,  some  additional  com- 
ments may  be  useful. 

1.  The  in-Ueu-payment  problem  involves  fundamental  policy 
considerations  as  well  as  public-finance  issues  that  are  more 
technical  in  character.  There  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  issues  Involved  within  the  T.  V.  A.  staff  Itself  and 
among  the  able  tax  consultanu  who  considered  the  problem. 
Differing  and  conflicting  interests  were  found  among  the  States 
iTmnA  between  the  Authority  and  the  varlovis  States. 
'  ""'  a.  The  draft  of  the  recommended  bill  provides  that  the  pay- 
^lent  by  the  T.  V.  A.  to  the  States  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  State  and  local  government  be  10  percent  of  gross  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  power  for  the  first  year  and  that  it  be  graduated 
downward  over  a  period  of  years  to  6  percent.  Due  to  the  ex- 
panding gross  revenues  of  the  T.  V.  A.  from  the  same  service 
area  and  without  any  expansion  of  Its  market  area  the  declining 
percentages  are  estimated  to  yield  substantially  a  constant  amount 
until  1949.  After  that  date  the  amount  payable  to  the  States 
under  the  constant  6  percent  would  increase  in  proportion  to 
revenue  expansions. 

3.  The  encloeed  statistical  tables  show  that  the  total  estimated 
annual  payments  to  the  States  will  be  approximately  $1,200,000. 
The  percentages  of  frees  proceeds  from  power  sales  provide  about 
tl.100.000  of  this  annual  payment.  The  remaining  $100,000  is 
added  because  ol  a  provtao  XhaX  tbe  minimum  annual  payment 
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shall  be  equal  to  the  former  Stite  and  local  ad  valorem  property 
taxes  levied  on  property  acqulrisd  from  utility  companies  and  on 
that   share   of   the   purchased    -eservoir   lands   properly    allocated^ 

to  power.  ^  „  .         .  , 

4.  An  Important  feattire  of  tlits  recommended  bill  is  a  formula 
for  the  allocation  among  the  s<  veral  States  of  the  total  payment  -. 
set  aside  by  T.  V.  A.  for  tax  equ  valents.  This  formula  gives  equal 
weight  to  (a)  T.  V.  A.  power  property  Investment  In  the  State 
and  (b)  T.  V.  A.  power  revenues  derived  In  the  State.  Estimates 
of  the  percentage  distribution  ty  States  of  power  sales  and  power 
property  are  given  in  the  ticcon  panying  tables  for  the  fiscal  years 
(beginning  July  1).  1940-44. 

5.  The  minimum  payment  of  piOOOO  a  year  to  each  State  means 
that  prior  to  an  allocatior  of  pioperties  in  process  of  construction 
in  North  Carolina  (Hlwpseee)  and  Kentucky  (Gllbertsvllle.  now 
known  as  the  Kentucky  Dam)  these  States  wUl  receive  some  reve- 
nue in  recognition  of  the  taa  problem  which  certain  of  their 
counties  in  the  reservoirs  will  experience. 

6.  The  payments  to  the  Statds  \nider  the  proposed  bill  are  less 
than  the  total  of  State  and  local  taxes  formerly  collected  on 
the  purchased  property  and  operations  of  privately  owned  utilities 
and  private  landowners.  We  c<  nslder  the  10-percent  pa3rment  for 
the  first  year  to  be  a  fair  Stat  e  and  local  tax  equivalent.  Since 
the  power  program  of  the  Auth  )rlty  is  conferring  valuable  benefits 
In  the  area  and  is  producing  ind  marketing  a  volume  of  power 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  operations  that  could  have  been  expected 
under  private  ownership,  it  aj  pears  equitable  that  a  portion  of 
this  tax  equivalent  be  retained  by  the  Authority  for  the  Federal 
TreasTiry.  The  report  required  on  January  1,  1945.  should  Indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  allowmce  for  such  benefits  conforms  to 
sound  and  desirable  fiscal  policy. 

The  only  subject  dealt  with  in  this  recommended  draft  of  bill 
is  the  Federal  Government's  <  ontrlbution  on  property  which  it 
owns;  the  contribution  to  th(  State  and  local  subdivisions  by 
municipalities  and  other  publl:  agencies  owning  their  own  elec- 
tric facilities  is,  of  course,  not  included  In  these  computations  nor 
covered  by  this  proposed  bill.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
States — certainly  the  State  of  T  ennessee,  which  is  most  extensively 
affected — will  enact  State  leglsatlon  providing  for  such  payments 
by  municipalities  to  the  Stat«    and  other  local  agencies. 

As  you  know,  the  T.  V.  A.  Bo  ird  has  committed  Itself  to  Indicate 
to  the  States  and  other  interest  ed  parties  the  results  of  its  Investi- 
gations of  the  facts  and  its  Mcommendations  respecting  tax  ad- 
Jtistment.  Such  a  report.  dire<  ted  to  the  agencies  with  whom  we 
have  been  conferring,  will  be  m  ide  sometime  next  week. 

Drafts  of  this  letter  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  13 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  has 
advised  that  there  woiild  be  ao  objection  to  their  transmission 
with  the  imderstandlng  that  no  commitment  would  thereby  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  rela  ionship  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TENNZSSEK    VAIiLET    AuTHoarTT. 
Harcoust  A.   MoacAN, 

Ch4ivnnan  of  the  Board. 


BZC01CMZTn>E0   DRAIT  Or   PROPOS^ 

T.   V 


JtTLT  28.  1939. 

STTBSTTTtrrX  FOR   SECTION    13    Or 
\.   STATUTE 

assistance  to  those  States  and  local 


In  order  to  render  financial 
governments  in  which  the  pow^r  operations  of  the  Corporation  are 
carried  on  and  in  which  the  iiJorporation  has  acquired  properties 
previously  subject  to  State  aiid  local  taxation,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  the  States,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  I,  1940.  the  fol  owing  percentages  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  o;  power  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  hereinafter  provided,  together  with  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  hs  payable  pursuant  to  the  provtsoe 
in  the  paragraph  next  succeeding,  said  payments  to  be  in  Ueu  of 
taxes  and  to  constitute  a  charge  against  the  power  operations  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  then  beginning  and  to  he  made 
upon  condition  that  no  State,  county,  or  local  taxes  shall  be  as- 
sessed or  levied  against  the  property,  operations,  or  business  of  the 
Corporation:  For  the  fiscal  yeir  (beginning  July  1)  1940,  10  per- 
cent; 1941,  9  percent;  1942,  ^  percent;  1943,  1>4  percent;  1944, 
7  percent;  1945.  6Vi  percent:  1946,  6  percent:  1947.  5'/4  percent: 
1948  and  each  fiscal  year  therj  after.  5  percent.  Gross  proceeds,  as 
used  in  this  section.  Is  definca  as  the  total  gross  proceeds  derived 
by  the  Corporation  from  the  *le  of  power  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  excluding  power  lised  by  the  Corporation  or  sold  or  delivered 
to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  payment  for  each  yeir  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  in  the  followi  ig  manner:  One-half  of  said  pay- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  b]  paying  to  each  State  the  percent- 
age thereof  which  the  gross  Droceeds  of  the  power  sales  by  the 
Corporation  within  said  Stale  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  groes  pro:eeds  from  all  power  sales  by  the 
Corporation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  said  payment  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each 
State  the  percentage  thereoi  which  the  book  value  of  power 
property  held  by  the  Corporation  within  said  State  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  l>ears  to  the  total  book  value  of  all 
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such  property  held  by  the  Corporation  on  the  same  date.  The 
book  value  of  power  property  shall  Include  that  portion  of  the 
Investment  allocated  or  estimated  to  be  allocable  to  power: 
Provided,  That  the  mlnlmiun  annual  payment  to  each  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  2-year  average  of  the  State  and  local 
ad  valorem  property  taxes  levied  against  power  property  pur- 
chased and  operated  by  the  Corporation  In  said  State  pl\is  that 
portion  of  reservoir  lands  related  to  dams  constructed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  and  allocated  or  esti- 
mated to  be  allocable  to  power.  The  said  2-ycar  average  shall 
be  calculated  for  the  last  2  tax  years  during  which  said  property 
was  privately  owned  and  operated:  Prot-tded  further.  That  the 
minimum  annual  pa3rmcnt  to  each  State  In  which  the  Corpora- 
tion owns  and  operates  power  property  shall  not  be  less  than 
$10,000  m  any  case.  The  determination  of  the  board  of  the 
amounts  due  hereunder  to  the  respective  States  shall  be  final. 

The  payments  above  provided  shall  In  each  case  be  made  to 
the  State  not  later  than  July  31  of  each  year,  and  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  each  State  shall  redistribute  said 
pajTOcnts  or  a  portion  thereof  to  counties  and  other  local  taxing 
districts  affected  by  the  program  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than  January  I,  1945,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  including  a  statement  of  the  distribution  to  the 
various  States  hereunder  and  the  redistribution  by  the  States  of 
the  amounts  paid  to  them;  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  on  State  and  local  finances;  an  appraisal 
of  the  benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Corporation  to  the  States 
receiving  pajTnents  hereunder  and  to  the  local  subdivisions  there- 
of, and  the  effect  of  such  tieneflts  In  Increasing  taxable  values 
within  such  States  and  local  subdivisions;  and  such  other  data, 
information,  and  recommendations  as  may  be  pertinent  to  future 
legislation. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  payments  to  the  States  under  the  recom- 
mended draft  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  replace  section  13, 
fUcal  years  (b€0nning  July  1)  1940-44 


Preliminary  estimates  of  payments  to  the  States  under  the  recom- 
mended draft  of  the  proposed  amt'ndment  to  replace  sec.  13, 
fiscal  years  (beginning  July,  1)  1940-44 — Continued 


Etat« 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Krntiicky 

Missis-sippi 

North  rarolina 
Tennessee 

Total 


Alsbiuna 

Goorcia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


Amotintof 
percentage 
paynwnt 
•lloratod 
hy  form- 
ula' 


Amotint 
addod  by 
proviv) • 


Total  pay- 
ment 


I94a  rate  10  percent 


$238,710 

19.4^ 

103 

4a  610 

309 

731.488 


$41,874 

9.8S7 

29.472 

9.  091 

llSw614 


1.030,700 


206.548 


$238,710 
61.354 
10.000 
70,082 
10.000 
847,  103 


1. 237. 248 


1941,  rate  9  per«nt 


Total. 


$239,025 

19,118 

226 

43,235 

2^  678 

8U3,b38 


$41238 

9.774 

20,757 


43.aS4 


$239,025 
61.3.S4 
10,000 
70, 0s2 
2.\«T9 
847,102 


1. 131.  210 


122.031 


1.2S3.241 


1942.  rate  8  percent 


Alabama $243,023 

15,837 

765 

40.741 

29,700 

762.165 


Georpia  

Kentucky „ 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 


Total 


Alabama. 


Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


1,092.240 


$45,517 

9.235 

29,341 


M.837 


160,030 


$243,023 
61.354 
10,000 
70,062 
29,700 
M7.102 


1.361,270 


1943,  rate  7>i  percent 


$234,383 

14,  M8 

770 

41,575 

29,367 

778.032 


$46,500 

9.230 

28,507 


88.170 


$234,383 
61.354 
IG.UOO 
70,0«J 
29,367 
847,102 


Total 1.099.875  152.413         1.252, 

'  Allocation-  H  accordinp  to  location  of  power  property.  Including  the  portion  of 
inuItipBrix)se  investment  allocated  or  esllmalcd  to  be  allocable  to  power;  h  aocord- 
Inp  to  power  ?alc«.  . 

«  The  minimum  payment  l<i  the  ad  valorem  property  taxes  on  power  property 
purcha^d  from  utility  companies  plu.«  sd  valorem  property  taxes  on  the  portion  of 
reservoir  lands  of  multipuri>osr  projects  allocated  or  estimated  to  be  aUocable  to 
power  or  $10,000,  whichever  is  higher. 


Btate 

Amount  of 
liorcctitape 
payment 
alli>c3led 
by  form- 
ula 

Amount 

added  by 

Ijroviso 

fotal  pay- 
ment 

1944,  rate  7  ptrocBt 

Alabama 

$230,485 

13,842 

1,428 

41.  g.-^ 

27.«S4 

793,285 

$220,485 

Geonria 

Kentucky  . 

$47.  512 

8,572 

28.226 

63.817 

61.3.M 
10.  (100 

ML'SLViippi . 

North  Carolina 

70. 0S2 
27.n84 

Tennessee                  . - - .- 

847.103 

^ 

Total          

1.038,580 

138.127 

1,236,707 

Distribution  of  estimated  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of 
10  percent  of  gross  in  1940,  9  percent  in  1941.  8  percent  in  1942. 
7>/i  percent  in  1943,  and  7  percent  in  1944.  apportioned  according 
to  formula  giving  eqtuil  weight  to  power  property  and  power 
sales 


Amount 

State 

1940 

1941 

1M2 

1943 

1944 

$2r8.710 
19. 4») 

lU'l 
40.610 

309 

rai,488 

$230,025 

19.118 

226 

43.325 

25.678 

W3.a8 

$343,023 

15.837 

765 

40.741 

29.709 

762,165 

$234,383 

14.848 

770 

41,575 

29.367 

778.  B3] 

$220,485 

Oeoncia    

13.843 

Kentucky 

Mississijjpl      ... 

1,438 
41, 8M 

North  Carolina 

TenneHK 

r.684 
793.285 

Total 

1.030,700 

1. 131.  210 

1.092.240 

1,099,87$ 

1.098,580 

Percentage                 | 

Alabama 

21 16 

1.89 

.01 

3.  -H 

.113 

7a  97 

21.13 

1.69 

.02 

3  83 

2.27 

71.06 

22.25 

1.45 

.07 

8.73 

2.72 

69.78 

21.31 

1.31 

.07 

3.7$ 

70.  n 

30.07 

Georgia      ................ 

1.3$ 

Kentucky    ............ 

.1$ 

Mississippi    

S.81 

North  Carolina 

2.52 

Tennessee 

72.21 

Total      

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.06 

Kn.00 

Preliminary  estimate '  of  State  and  local  property  tax  losses  result- 
ing from  completed  and  proposed  Tennessee  Valley  Authontjf 
purchase  of  electric  utility  properties  and  reservoir  lands,  July  13, 
1939 


EUU 


Alabama.. 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 

Total 


Former  ad  valorum  tax  levies  on  property 
purcha.>wid  or  i^irotxjsed  for  purchsM  by  Tenn«*- 
8ee  Vaiiey  Authority 


X-tfllty- 
oompany 
proper- 
ties 


>  $53. 261 
61,354 


Reservoir  land 


All 


•  $65,841 


69,020 
803.382 
987,028 


«iaooo 

2.632 

6.3:0 

'109,300 

193,093 


4(0  percent 
(tentative 

alloca- 
tion for 

power 
ptlrpoaes) 


$25,936 


4,000 

1,051 

2.5:'8 

43.720 

77,237 


Total 

utUity 

company 

plus 
40  percent 
■voir 
land 


$70,197 

61,354 

4.000 

70.082 

2.528 

847.102 

1.064.28$ 


1  In  pcneral,  e.stlmates  are  calculated  on  basis  of  tax  levy  for  year  pretedinf  date  «< 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  acquisition  ol  properties.  Data  are  not  available  Joe 
computing  tax  losses  on  basis  of  a  3>car  average.  ...  ,. 

>  Minimum  pa>-mcnt  to  States  fuaranteed  under  proposed  amendment  to  sec.  U. 
Drafted  Jul v  13.  1939.  _.       ^         .  ,     .  .u  w 

•  Includes  $1  .TZ-i  State  and  local  property  tAxes  estimated  to  have  been  wf t  through 
War  Department  land  purchases  for  \\  ilsori  Dam.  Reservoir,  and  a  smaU  amount  of 
reservation  located  north  of  the  Ttnnes.see  River. 

*  Estimate  basied  upon  probable  Tennessee  V  alley  Authority  land  acquisition 
throueh  fiscal  year  1940.  Preliminary  dstii  indicate  that  the  ultimate  tax-revenoe 
loss  as  arcsult  of  Tenm-ssec  VaUey  Authority  purchase  of  reservoir  lands  in  Kentucky 

may  approximate  $15,000.  „.  .     ,  .^  ,.      .        •„     /-.v.i  ._ 

» Includes  total  computed  tax  los?es  result  ing  from  Pickwick,  f  .untcrsville.  Chicka- 
mauea  and  Norris  Reservoirs.  plusesiimaW  of  $10,000  for  Gilbtrisville  and  $5.000for 
Watts  Bar  Reservoir.  Prelimintry  dau  indicate  that  the  ultimattUx-re venue 
Joss  at  a  result  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  purcha.se  of  reservoir  lands  for  the 
Gilbert  SMllc  project  la  TenneMee  may  approximate  $50,000,  and  lor  the  w  alU  B« 
pmject,  $30,000. 
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Preliminary  estimated  trross  receipts »  /Tom  Tenru:ssee  Valley  Authority  power  sales,  by  States 

((iross  sales  in  thousanis  of  Hollars] 


State 


Alnbftms 

fJeoreia „. 

Kentuplry - 

MissLs-^iiipl ., 

North  I  aruUn*... 
TaniMstiM 

TotaL 


mo» 


Amount 


930 

50 

2 

390 

5 

8.030 


10,907 


Percent 


9.02 
.49 

.02 
3.78 

.05 
86.64 


100.00 


1941 


Amount 


1,340 

60 

4 

4m 

5 
10,700 


12,509 


Percent 


10.66 

.48 

.03 

3.6« 

.04 

85.13 


100.00 


1942 


Amount 


1,775 

66 

0 

SOO 

6 

11,3C0 


13,653 


Percent 


13.00 
.49 

.04 

3.66 

.04 

82.77 


100.00 


le 


I  Excluding  jiower  used  by  the  Authority  or  sold  or  delivered  to  any  other  department  or  apency  of  the  Government  of  t 

>  The  sales  estimates  fur  each  year  have  been  reduced  by  about  $77S,0U)  to  allow  for  contingencies  such  as  tbe  curtailment  in  ' 
to  industry.  . 

>  K«venuo  estimates  assume  transfer  of  Tennessee  Electric  Power,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  properties  by  Aug.  15,  19Q(  . 


d  Jiiv 


Preliminary  estimates  of  the  percentage 
value  of  power  property »  by  States 

distribution  of  the 
for  years  1940-44 

book 

SUte 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Alabama                            ^..,, 

37.3 

3.3 

0 

4.1 

0 
56.3 

31.6 
2.9 
0 

4.0 
4.5 

57.0 

31.5 

Z4 

.1 

3.8 

5.4 

,56.8 

29.8 

2.2 

.1 

3.8 

5.3 

58.8 

27.4 

Oeorew       

2.0 

Kentucky       ...-. 

.2 

M  i&sissippL 

North  Carolina. 

3.8 
5.0 

Tennessee.  

61.6 

Total ...1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Proporty  devotinl  exchisively  to  electric  purposes  plus  common  property  allocated 
to  ckvtric  ptirp*»cs. 

Mr.  RICH.     Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Will  the  taxes  be  collected  from  the  United 
States  or  from  people  in  the  T.  V.  A.  valley? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Will  be  an  amendment  of  section  13 
If  this  bill  is  passed. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

THE  LATE  RALPH  GILBERT,  OF  SHELBYVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  former  colleagues  from 
Kentucky  have  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  death  on  yesterday 
morning  at  Louis\alle  of  Hon.  Ralph  Gilbert,  of  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Eiphth  District,  now  the  Fourth  District,  of  Kentucky. 

Ralph  Gilbert  was  born  in  Spencer  County.  Ky.,  the  son 
of  G.  G.  Gilbert,  who  represented  the  same  district  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United^States  from  1899  to  1907. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools.  University  of 
Virginia,  and  at  law  from  the  University  of  Louisville. 

He  held  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Shelby  County,  Ely., 
from  1910  to  1917. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-seventh,  Sixty-eighth,  Sixty- 
zUnth,  Seventieth,  and  Seventy-second  Congresses. 

Since  retirement  from  Congress  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Shelbyville.  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Kentucky  and 
was  the  Democratic  floor  leader  of  that  body. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  the  primary  election  to  be  held  next  Saturday, 
with  splendid  chances  for  success. 

During  his  service  in  the  House  his  legal  attainments  and 
his  fine  ability  were  generally  recognized  by  his  colleagues. 

In  his  death  the  State  and  Nation  have  lost  an  able,  con- 
scientious, and  faithful  public  servant. 

EXTENSION    or    REMARKS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  o^ti  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  and  to  include  a  brief  letter  Irom  Mr. 
Fahey.  its  Director. 


OhiD 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speal^er 
is  that  in  reply  to  inquiry 
York  and  with  reference  to 
with  reference  to  the  H.  O. 

Mr.  CELLER.    No;  it  is 
loans  made  by  that  agency  iti 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Spea  cer 
gentleman  has  not  replied  tc 
until  I  receive  that  reply 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Object 

Mr.  Casey  of  Massachusetts 
sion  to  extend  his  own  rema  ks 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speale 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
article   by  W.  F.  Wiley, 
Stream  Pollution  In  the 
interest  to  the  people  in  m; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  Richards  asked  and 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.   DIMOND.     Mr.   Speaker 
to  revise  and  extend  the 
with  reference  to  the  bill  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
Delegate  from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California 
consent  to  extend  my  own 
include  therein  an  address 
Chapter  of  the  Descendant; 

The  SPEAKER.'  Is  their 
gentleman  from  California 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington 
mous  consent  to  extend  mj 
two  topics,  in  one  to  include 
myself,  and  in  the  other  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  Washington 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  TO 


July  31 


for  the  fiscal  years  1940-44  * 


1S43 


Amount 


1,880 

73 

6 

SJO 

6 

12,150 


14,665 


Percent 


1Z82 

.50 

.04 

3.75 

.04 

82.85 


100.00 


1»U 


Amount 


2.0C0 

80 

eco 

7 
13.000 


15,094 


Percent 


12.74 

.51 

.05 

3.82 

.05 

82.83 


100.00 


United  States, 
ivery  of  interruptible  and  secondary  power 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Mr.  Celler]? 

reserving  the  right  to  object, 

from  the  gentleman  from  New 

I  in  inquiry  I  made  some  time  ago 

C? 
1  rith  reference  to  the  number  of 
New  York  City. 

I  object.  I  understand  the 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  him.  and 
:  shall  have  to  object  for  the 

tioln  is  heard. 

asked  and  was  given  permis- 

in  the  Record. 

r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

the  Record  and  to  include  an 

c|iairman.   State   Commission   on 

River  Valley,  which  is  of  great 

section  of  the  country. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


ren  [arks 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
is  I  make  in  the  House  today 
\R.  5919. 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
I  made  before  the  Washington 

of  the  American  Revolution, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 

a  radio  address  delivered  by 
insert  a  letter  written  by  me  to 

[Mr.  Cole]. 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


address  the  house 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 


House  for  1  minute. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


mous  consent  to  address  th< 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther( 
gentleman  from  California! 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VooRHis  of  Calif omiaj  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  owi  i  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calif  or  aia.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one,  how- 
ever optimistic,  who  has  s  udied  the  economic  problem  of 
the  United  States  believes  tihat  under  our  present  monetary 
system  private  industry  caa  ever  absorb  the  total  volume 
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of  surplus  savings  which  are  currently  being  set  aside  out  of 
the  national  income.  The  importance  of  housing  legisla- 
tion and  the  lending  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  these  pieces 
of  legislation  we  are  attempting  to  work  out  a  way  in  which 
sound  public  investment  can  be  made  to  supplement  private 
Investment  when  it  fails. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  America  needs,  above  all 
things,  an  injection  of  additional  blood  into  her  economic 
body.  That  blood  is  money— real,  honest  money — circulat- 
ing in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  housing  and  lending  bills  are  aimed  to  accomplish 
this,  among  other  things.  I  shall  vote  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  both  these  bills.  Both  of  them  are  in  line  with 
the  clear  necessity  for  increased  public  investment  In  fields 
where  private  investment  cannot  be  profitable,  where  the 
national  wealth  can  be  increased  and  through  activity  by 
which  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  can  be  raised. 

I  must,  however,  say  with  as  much  emphasis  as  I  can 
possibly  say  it  that  In  one  most  Important  respect  both  these 
bills  fall  short  of  their  objective.  Neither  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  proposes  to  add  to  the  volume  of  debt-free  money 
in  circulation.  Both  propose  further  expansion  of  either 
public  or  private  debt. 

The  time  has  come  when  one  simple  truth  ought  to  be 
heralded  throughout  this  country  by  every  earnest,  thought- 
ful Member  of  Congress  and  every  citi2«n  who  is  concerned 
about  the  future  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  this:  When- 
ever the  economic  conditions  of  a  nation  require  that  an 
additional  volume  of  money,  either  in  the  form  of  currency 
or  of  demand  deposits,  be  placed  In  circulation,  then  that 
money  should  always  be  put  into  circulation  by  that  nation's 
congress  without  any  addition,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
nation's  debt.  Nations  should  borrow  money  only  when 
there  is  already  a  sufficient  volume  of  real  money  in  circu- 
lation and  when  for  some  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the 
spending  of  this  preexisting  money  be  carried  on  by  an  agency 
of  government  rather  than  by  those  currently  possessing  it. 
And  furthermore — again  speaking  generally — government 
should  pay.  not  lend,  money  into  circulation  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  loaned  to  local  or  State  public  bodies,  or  loaned 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest  generally  or  on  a  certain  type  of  loan  such  as 
farm  mortgage  loans,  for  example.  I  confess  freely  that  I 
have  compromised  this  principle  many  times.  I  have  done 
so  because  I  was  willing,  as  I  still  am  willing  to  do  the  best 
I  can  under  existing  circumstances  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  people. 

The  existence  of  "excess  reserves"  in  the  banks  today 
simply  means  that  the  banks  have  a  capacity  to  loan  demand 
deposits  into  circulation  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of 
these  excess  reserves.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
money  or  national  credit  put  directly  into  circulation  by  an 
agency  of  Congress  through  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions 
or  a  retirement  of  national  debt'.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
an  instance  of  private  usurpation  of  the  money-creating 
ixjwer.  In  the  second  case  we  would  have  an  instance  of  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  a  sovereign 
government.  The  time  has  come.  I  think,  to  speak  plainly 
about  some  of  these  things. 

WHAT   IDLE   IfONXT    ICXANS 

When  people  speak  of  "idle  money  in  the  banks"  today 
they  may  mean  deposits  which  are  not  being  drawn  against 
by  depositors  or  they  may  refer  to  the  synthetic  "money" 
that  could  be  created  by  the  banks  on  the  basis  of  their 
excess  reserves,  but  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  now 
being  so  created. 

AMIXICA     NEEDS     CON8"ni'U  llONAL     MONET 

What  is  really  needed  in  the  Nation  is  an  observance  of  the 
Constitution  with  regard  to  money,  an  observance  of  the 
truth  set  forth  in  a  previous  paragraph  in  this  speech.  We 
need  to  start  putting  money  into  circulation,  debt-free,  by 
the  action  of  the  people's  Government  instead  of  paying  the 
banks  a  premium  for  creating  it  for  us. 


Because  I  believe  these  things  I  shall  offer  amendments  to 
both  bills,  which  amendments  are  designed  to  make  the 
United  States  Government  the  original  source  of  money  for 
these  enterprises  and  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  the  interest  burden  which  otherwise  will  fall 
upon  them  if  the  bonds  of  the  Housing  Authority  or  of  the 
R.  P.  C.  are  sold  to  private  money  creators  who  then,  of 
course,  will  collect  the  interest  thereon. 

OBJCCnONS    TO    HOUSINC    BOX.    ANSWIXZD 

Objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  housing  bill  are 
mostly  upon  the  ground  of  the  "great  long-continued  obli- 
gation" which  will  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  subsidies.  But  suppose  that  instead 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Housing  Authority  being  sold  to  banks 
for  privately  created  credit  they  were  bought  by  the  Treas- 
ury with  an  extension  of  national  credit  and  the  interest 
thereon  paid  to  the  Treasury.  Then  the  payment  of  the 
annual  subsidies  would  be  coimterbalanced  by  the  receipt 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Housing 
Authority  and  the  "burden  on  future  generations"  would 
largely  disappear.  The  bonds  of  the  Housing  Authority  are 
secured,  in  turn,  by  obligations  of  local  housing  authorities; 
and,  furthermore,  the  local  housing  authorities  obtain  a 
large  part  of  the  wherewithal  to  make  payments  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  out  of  appropriations  of 
Congress. 

In.  other  words  the  United  States  Government  not  only 
directly  guarantees  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  but  also  provides  annual  subsidies  to  the  local 
housing  authorities  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Evidently 
there  is  no  sense  in  paying  banks  a  rate  of  interest  to 
induce  them  to  create  deposits  with  which  to  buy  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  in  the  first  place. 
To  do  so  is  only  to  subsidize  the  bankers,  because  the 
security  all  the  way  through  is  the  security  of  the  Nation's 
credit.  Yet  unless  my  amendment  is  adopted  we  will  be 
paying  private  money  merchants  for  the  use  of  credit  which 
costs  them  nothing  to  create  and  which  is  doubly  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Government  can 
certainly  guarantee  its  own  credit  quite  as  well  as  it  can 
guarantee  the  credit  of  private  banks. 

My  amendment  to  the  Housing  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  7.  after  "hereby",  strike  out  the  period  and  Inaert 
a  colon  and  the  Jollowlng:  "Provided,  however,  That  all  euch  ad- 
ditional obligations  issued  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
under  the  authorization  contained  In  this  section  shall  be  sold  to 
and  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  I7nlted 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  payment  for 
such  obligations  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  In  the 
following  manner:  He  shall  deposit  In  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
non-interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  SUtee  In  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  totfJ  face  value  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  which  have  been  purchased: 
and  In  payment  for  such  obligations  of  the  United  States.  th6 
Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  establish  deposit*  in  favor  of  the 
United  Slates  Housing  Authority  In  an  equivalent  total  amotmt." 

In  other  words,  under  the  amendment  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  would  be  compelled  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory to  exercise  their  power  of  creating  money  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  instead  of  in  the  Interest  of  the 
private-banking  system.  This  amendment  is.  in  itself,  no 
fundamental  reform  in  our  banking  system.  It  is  merely  an 
assertion  of  sound  basic  principle  in  this  one  case.  The 
non-interest-bearing  obligations  would,  of  course,  be  retired 
as  the  Housing  Authority  retired  its  bonds  by  repaying  the 
Treasury.  Any  interest  on  those  bonds  would  be  net  income, 
not  to  the  private  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  to  the  Treasury 
itself. 

To  abbreviate  all  the  bookkeeping  and  intermediaries  what 
my  amendment  proposes  is  that:  The  United  States  Treasury 
lend  national  credit  to  the  local  housing  authorities  for  the 
construction  of  the  houses  and  that  this  national  credit 
be  paid  off  and  retired  by  the  local  authorities,  partly  out  of 
rents  and  partly  out  of  subsidies  supplied  by  Congress. 
Again  I  ask  wt«r  pay  interest  to  any  private  banker  to 
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obtain  funds  to  make  a  loan  that  the  Government  Is  going 
to  pay  back  to  Itself?  My  amendment  would  avoid  that 
ridiculous  sltiiation. 

AMZNDICCNT   TO   LXNDIMC    KLL 

The  amendment  to  the  lending  bill  is  in  such  form  as  to 
offer  at  least  partial  answer  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  against  the  gold-  and  silver-purchase  programs.  I 
'  do  not  think  a  metallic  base  for  national  currency  is  at  all 
necessary,  and  I  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  return  to  the  gold  standard.  But  the  American 
people  have  bought  and  paid  for  certain  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  metal  should  not  be 
used  now  for  the  people's  benefit  and  to  once  again  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  sale  of  bonds  by  a  Government  agency— the 

RFC. 
This  amendment  to  H.  R.  7120  reads  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  26.  add  a  new  subaectlon  as  follows: 
"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaexiry  ehall  purchase  and  shall 
hold  and  receive  for  the  United  States  such  interest  as  may  be 
paid  upon  a  total  amo\int  of  $1, 800.000.000  of  such  notes,  deben- 
tures bonds,  or  other  obligation  of  the  Corporation  and  shall 
make  payment  as  follows:  (1)  By  the  Issxie  of  sUver  certificates 
In  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,000  pixrsuant  to  section  5  of  the  SUver 
Purchase  Act  of  1934;  (3)  by  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of 
gold  certificate  credits  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000.  representing 
part  of  the  value  of  gold  now  held  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

Adoption  of  that  amendment  would  mean,  first,  that  we 
would  have  put  $1,800,000,000  of  now  idle  gold  and  silver  to 
use.  Second,  that,  once  again,  the  principle  of  the  United 
States  Government  creating  its  own  money  would  have  been 
asserted.  Third,  that  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  the  loans 
would  accrue  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
R.  P.  C.  paid  interest  on  its  bonds  that  wovUd  otherwise  be 
privately  held. 
.^^^^  As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I  should  prefer  to  see  this  needed 
**Wood"  injected  directly  into  the  economic  body  of  the 
Nation  instead  of  being  loaned  into  circulation  even  by  a 
Government  agency.  I  shoxild  welcome  the  day  when  every- 
day lending  and  borrowing  of  real  pre-existing  money  could 
and  would  be  handled  by  private  agencies  instead  of  gov- 
ernmental ones — provided  always  that  the  rate  of  interest 
were  kept  low.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  lending  bill  let  us  at 
least  lend  credit  based  on  the  idle  gold  and  silver  which 
belongs  to  the  people — credit  which  will  be  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  national  currency,  except  more  convenient  to  handle. 
Let  us  not  leave  that  gold  and  silver  idle  and  have  the  R.  F.  C. 
go  out  and  sell  bonds  and  debentures — at  however  low  a  rate 
of  interest — for  privately  created  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
banks. 

My  amendment  Is  a  very  conservative  one.  I  think.  It 
proposes  only  that  we  use  available  silver  seigniorage  and 
so-called  free  gold,  against  which  no  claim  of  any  sort 
whatsoever  is  now  outstanding.  It  does  not  even  propose  to 
touch  the  stabilization  fund  which  is.  it  seems  to  me.  proba- 
bly larger  than  we  need  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  in- 
volve any  of  the  gold  against  which  gold  certificates  have 
been  issued  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  That  problem 
must.  I  believe,  be  dealt  with  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  the  Government,  as  pro- 
posed in  several  bills  now  before  the  Congress. 
rmzsEMT    NBCiasrrT    or    fcblic    nrvzs-mrtrr    to    compensate    tor 

TULUMX    or    PWVATK    IlfVESTMZNT 

Tlie  principle  of  Government  Investment  is,  I  believe,  a 
sound  and  necessary  one  imder  present  economic  circum- 
stances. Under  our  present  money  and  banking  system  I 
^o  not  believe  it  Is  even  remotely  possible  for  private  invest- 
ment to  absorb  the  huge  vohime  of  surplus  savings  which  are 
annually  withdrawn  from  the  stream  of  purchasing  power. 
I  think  the  only  place  expansion  can  take  place  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  day  is  in  the  field  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  people  of  America.  And  that  in  turn  must 
mean  many  tjrpes  of  activity  such  as  hospital  construction, 
slum  clearance,  and  the  like  where  private  investment  can- 
not possibly  be  profitable.  F*urthermore.  I  believe  most  eam- 
eastly  that  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  make  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  problem  of  preserving  the  family-sized  farm  in  Amer- 


grealy 


ica.    Therefore,  I  am 
section  of  the  lending  bill 
for  enabling  tenants  to 
from  foreclosure  the  farms 
them  and  for  a  reduction  ii  i 
must  pay. 

These  are  the  basic  reastons 
lending  biUs.    But  I  am  equally 
them,  we  do  not  violate  once 
sovereign  Government  of  t  lis 
constitutional  right  to  brini 
circulation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


interested  in  the  farm-loan 

ahd  hope  it  will  provide  not  only 

became  farm  owners  but  for  saving 

now  owned  by  those  who  work 

the  rates  of  interest  they  now 


Ain) 


I  .am  for  the  housing  and 

concerned  that,  in  enacting 

again  the  principle  that  the 

Nation  and  it  alone  has  a 

money  or  credit  originally  into 


CXTRRKNCY — MIWORITY    VITWS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 

until  midnight  tonight  to  file 

(H.  R.  7120)   to  provide  for  the 

of  self-liquidating  projects,  and 

these  minority  views  may  be 

report. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


COMMrrTEE    ON   BANKING 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts 
imous  consent  that  the  min(  irity 
ing  and  Currency  may  ha\|e 
minority  views  on  the  bill 
construction  and  financing 
for  other  purposes,  and  thbt 
incorporated  with  the  majority 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  ther< 
gentleman  from  Massachu^tts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STOCKS  OF  STRATEGlfc  AND  CRmCAL  KATERIALS 

Mr.  STElAGALXi.    Mr.  Sjeaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 

table  the  bill  (S.  2697)  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  am  Jigements  for  the  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  reserve  stocks  o '  strategic  and  critical  materials 
produced  abroad,  with  a  Aouse  amendment,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  co^nt  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  6f  the  biH. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther ;  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama'  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears    none    and    appoints     the    following    conferees:    Mr. 


Steagall.  Mr,  Williams  of 
coTT,  and  Mr.  Gifford. 


Missouri,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wol- 


GRACl      CAMPBELL 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  return  for  immediate*^  consideration  to  Private  Calendar 

for  the  relief  of  Grace  CampbelL 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


No.  496.  the  bUl  (H.  R.  3962] 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thei 
gentleman  from  Minnesots 

Mr.  RICH.    Reserving 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
Ject€d  to  the  consideration 
objection? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.    I  hjive  talked  to  both  the  objectors. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  theije  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  irom  Mlnnesot^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folJo^: 


le  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  Member  who  previously  ob- 
of  this  bill  has  withdrawn  his 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th« 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
Treasury  not  otherwise 
of  $95.73,  in  full  settlement 
for  reimbursement  of  damagete 
a  collision  of  her  automobll* 
X-17388  on  October  30,  1934 : 
appropriated  In  this  act  In 
paid  or  delivered  to  or 
or  attornejTs.  on  account  of 
said  claim.     It  shall  be 
or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect 
amount  appropriated  In  this 
account  of  services  rendered 
contract  to  the  contrary 
the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  upon  conviction  thereof 
ceedlng  $1,000. 

With  the  following  coninittee  amendments 

Line  5.  after  the  name  "Campbell 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  sign 
thereof  ••$47  86." 

Line  10,  after  the  date  "19l4 
of  the  bill  and  in^sert  in  lie; 


Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be,  and  he 

dir^ted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 

appn^rlated.  to  Grace  Campbell,  the  s\ua 

all  claims  against  the  United  States 

paid  by  the  claimant  as  a  result  of 

with  United  States  mail  truck  No. 

"rovided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 

( xcess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 

recelted  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 

services  rendered  in  connection  with 

unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 

withhold,  or  receive  any  sum  of  the 

ict  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on 

In  connection  with  said  claim,  any 

notwithstanding.    Any  person  violating 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ez- 


'.  Insert  "of  Minneapolis,  Minn." 
ind  figures  "$95.73"  and  insert  in  lieu 


■".  strike  out  the  remaining  language 
thereof:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of 
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the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU 
l>e  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarkjs  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  a  perfectly  good  Republican  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  today's  date,  on  the 
subject  of  the  antiaJien  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Iglesias  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

leave  of  absence 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Collins,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Barnes,  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  account 
of  important  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Thill,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  important  official 
business. 

committee  on  rules 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  imtil  12  o'clock 
tonight  to  file  a  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  House  if  we  are  going  to  call  up  the  spending 
bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  lending  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Spending? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Lending. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNOtTNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  adjournment,  the  Chair  thinks  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
day,  after  havinf  complied  with  the  earnest  request  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
sent and  Private  Calendars,  the  House  has  passed  more 
bills  than  have  ever  been  passed  before  in  1  day  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  number  of  244  bills. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  RICH.     I  just  want  to  make  an  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  submit  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  could  not  say  it  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
rise? 

Mr.  RICH.    To  ask  the  Speaker  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gentle- 
man to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  In  that  minute,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  know  whether  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  will  be 


able  to  withstand  the  shock  when  they  find  out  what  these 
244  bills  cost. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  bills  passed  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
happens  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  with  a  voice,  and 
he  can  say  "I  object"  or  not,  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  RICH.  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  my  time 
expired? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look 
through  the  Record  of  this  and  other  sessions  of  Congress 
you  will  probably  find  that  when  the  roll  was  called  on  bills 
that  appropriated  money 

Mr.  RICH.    Regular  order.  Mr.  Speaker;   regular  order. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  voted 
for  them. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.]  .  | 

FIVE   YEARS   OF   THE   TRADE-AGREEMENTS   PROGRAM 

Mr.  cox.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEMOCKATIC  TARITT   MAKING 

Mr.  cox.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  took  occasion  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Nation  to  mitiate  some  form  of  recriprocal -trade  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  coimtries.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
names  Blaine.  McKinley.  Taft.  Hughes,  and  Stimson  is 
enough  to  dispel  any  idea  that  reciprocity  as  it  has  developed 
in  the  United  States  is  alone  a  project  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

For  at  least  half  a  century  the  best  efforts  of  the  forward- 
looking  leadership  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican Parties  have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  taking  the 
tariff  out  of  politics  and  politics  out  of  the  tariff — ^which 
is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  strictly  economic  and  nonparti- 
san field.  The  culminating  and,  I  believe,  the  most  effective 
accomplishment  in  that  direction  during  those  50  years  has 
been  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  the  extension  by  Congress  of  that  act  in  1937,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  trade-agreements  program  under  that 
act. 

Examined  under  every  fair  and  soimd  test  that  can  be 
applied.  I  am  convinced  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  an  effective  approach  to  a 
scientific,  practical,  and  successful  application  of  a  sound 
national- tariff  policy.  We  recognize  that  our  tariff  program 
must  produce  revenue,  adequately  protect  American  mdus- 
try.  labor,  and  agriculture,  and  conform  to  certain  principles 
of  international  relations — friendship,  equality  of  treatment, 
and  encouragment  of  advantageous  tatemational  com- 
merce— which  have  been  the  basic  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Government  from  its  inception. 

THl  TARirr  IS  A   POLITICAL   "NATTJBAL" 

It  has  been  proved  in  the  past  half  century  that  taking 
politics  out  of  the  tariff  is  no  small  task.  There  are  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  tariff  is  a  political  issue.  Politicians 
discovered  that  fact  far  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
effects  of  the  United  States  tariff  touch  one  way  or  another 
every  group  and  every  mdividual  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
ducer finds  the  tariff  a  factor  in  his  business.  The  con- 
sumer finds  the  tariff  influencing  his  standard  of  living. 
The  tariff  projects  into  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  some  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult  problems  in 
that  field. 

Whatever  touches  so  deeply  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  tends  to  be  considered  from 
an  emotional  viewpoint  rather  than  from  one  of  objective 
analysis.  That  emotional  reaction  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  partisan  politicians  or  by  others  with  special  advantages 
to  gain. 

F\)r  still  another  reason,  emotional  public  reaction  to  the 
tariff  has  dominated  scientific  consideration.  Tariffs  and 
their  applications  involve  economic  and  industrial  question* 
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that  »re  highly  technical,  questions  whose  answers  depend 
upon  information  that  can  be  obtained  only  through  patient, 
long,  and  technical  research.  Faced  with  these  questions, 
the  average  citizen  is  not  to  be  blamed  If  his  attitudes  are 
determined  by  his  emotions  or  by  what  may  be  told  to  him 
In  convincing  words,  clothed  in  elegant  rhetoric,  and  deliv- 
««1  with  resounding  oratorical  effect 

A  former  Republican  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  and  a  diplomatic  representative  of  this  country, 
William  S.  CuJbcrtson.  in  a  book  published  in  1937,  says: 

The  tartff.  however,  as  a  campaign  lasue,  has  produced  a  mass  erf 
Irrelevant  and  misleading  ideas  which  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  Anxerlcan  people.  Undue  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  the  noneconomic  phases  of  the  problem^.  Campaigners, 
party  epokesmen.  and  the  press  have  claimed  for  the  tariff  advan- 
tages, on  the  one  hand,  and  evils,  on  the  other,  far  from  reality. 
Protagonists  in  jwlltlcal  debates  have  followed  the  time-worn  but 
not  time-honored  practice  of  presenting  half-truths,  ascribing  to 
the  tanir  results  arising  primarily  from  other  causes  and  Innamlng 
uninformed  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  their  prejudice  against  things 
foreign.  The  tariff  Issue  has  been,  and  stUl  is.  to  a  lessening  ex- 
tent, a  favorite  device  for  confustrg  and  misleading  the  American 
voter.  ConclusJons  are  otften  reached  quickly  and  on  less  evidence 
than  is  demanded  by  the  citizens  in  probably  any  other  field  of 
policy  (Reciprocity.  WlUiam  S.  Culbertson,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1937). 

Under  the  old  methods  of  administering  the  foreign-trade 
policy  of  the  country  primarily  through  the  tariff,  emotion 
and  selfishness  rather  than  scientific  knowledge  were  the 
most  powerful  stimuli  directing  action  on  tariff  matters. 
The  United  States  tariff  schedules  contain  literally  thou- 
sands of  items,  each  of  which  exerts  its  economic  effect  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  uptm  their  welfare. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  the  policy  framework  into  which 
the  tariff  items  may  be  fitted.  To  expect  any  large  group 
to  adjust  and  adapt,  on  a  scientific  basis,  all  these  thou- 
sands of  Items,  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

LOG    BQLLIMG   IN    TTS   MOST   FEKNTCIOUB    FORM 

On  this  subject,  a  Republican  Member  of  the  other  body 
made  a  most  pertinent  and  accurate  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1934,  when  the  original  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  being  considered.    This  Member  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  the  traditional  way  to  rewrite 
the  tariff  laws  is  for  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  scl^dules.  But  if 
reciprocal -trade  agreements  are  to  be  negotiated  It  does  not  look 
83  If  Congress,  from  the  practical  viewpoint,  is  qualified,  or  even 
•ble.  to  undertake  the  task.  These  agreements  will  have  to  be 
ztegotlat«>d  by  some  agency  of  Oovemment  with  certain  bargain- 
ing power,  and  after  canva&sing  the  situation  in  my  own  mind, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  the  only 
logical  agency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ff  the  Job  Is  only  to  revise  the  tariff  sched- 
tUea,  If  bargaining  with  other  nations  Is  left  out  of  the  picture. 
our  experience  In  writing  tariff  l^isUtlon.  particularly  in  the 
poet-war  era,  has  bern  discouraging.  Trading  between  groups  and 
•ectlons  Is  inevitable.  Log  rolling  Is  Inevitable,  and  In  Its  most 
pernicious  form.  We  do  not  write  a  national  tariff  law.  We  Jam 
together,  through  various  unholy  alliances  and  combinations,  a 
potpourri  or  hodgepodge,  sectional,  and  local  tariff  rates  which 
often  add  to  our  troubles  and  increase  world  misery.  For  myself, 
1  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  another  attempt  would  result  in 
a  more  happy  ending  (Senator  Cappeb,  Conc&kssiomai.  Rbcord,  June 
4.  1834.  pp.   1071B-lb720). 

A  STEP  IN  THE  UGHT  OIRXCnON 

At  least  as  far  back  as  1890  the  Congress  recognized  the 
Impossibility  of  moving  quickly  and  scientifically  to  meet  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce  wholly  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  It  made  this  recognition  when,  in  passing 
the  McEniey  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  it  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, imder  certain  stipulated  conditions  and  limitations,  to 
suspend  from  the  free  list  the  imports  of  certain  specified 
commodities  from  countries  which  might  discriminate  against 
the  trade  of  this  country.  The  McKinley  Act  provided  that 
tmder  such  conditions  the  President  by  proclamation  should 
cause  to  be  applied  to  these  Imports  certain  tariff  rates  that 
were  also  specified  in  the  act. 

In  itself  this  was  not  a  great  change  from  the  traditional 
process  of  tariff  making  by  legislation,  but  it  signalized  a 
most  significant  recognition  by  Congress  of  tiie  necessity  of 
flexiWUty  in  making  tariff  adjustments  to  meet  certain  new 
conditions  as  they  developed,  and  the  party  respou^iible  for 
this  step  deserves  due  credit. 
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TITE  COST-OF-l  ■RODUCTION  FORUVUi 

As  early  as   1904  Republican  platforms  stated  that   the 
measure  of  tariff  protecti(|n  should  be  the  equalization  of 

Little,  however,  was  said  of  this 
solitical  campcLign  of  that  year. 
But  in  1908  the  same  formi  la  was  characterized  as  the  "true 
principle  of  tariff  protection"  This  so-called  true  principle 
was  to  be  the  definitive  solution  to  the  whole  tariff  question; 

out  of  politics  through  the  cost 
formula.  Carried  to  anything  like  its  logical  conclu«on.  In 
spite  of  its  engaging  appeaip>nce.  this  principle  would  mean  a 

Could  not  sugarcane  be  raised 
tariff  were  high  enough  to  offset 
nature  of  the  Tropics?  "this  step,  however,  was  possibly 
worth  while  as  an  experim  ;nt,  particujarly  from  a  constitu- 
tional standpoint.  I  shall  h  ive  something  more  to  say  regard- 
ing the  results  of  the  so-ca^ed  true  principle  shortly. 

1908  the  Democrats  spoke  of  a 
competitive  tariff,  which  oA  its  face  would  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  the  Republican  true  principle.  The  true  prin- 
ciple was.  of  course,  to  inc  ude  reasonable  profits  for  Amer- 
ican producers  in  additiop  to  the  costs.    The  Democrats 

had  grown  up  in  pait  as  a  result 
of  high  tariffs  and  believed  in  something  more  competitive 
than  costs  plus  a  profits  gi  aranty. 

nade  tariff  rates  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  informatiCHi  und  data  gathered  for  itself  and 
furnished  by  interested  pai  ties.  In  that  year  the  Taf t  Tariff 
Board  was  established  for  he  purpose  of  compiling  data  and 
information  for  the  guidance  of  Congress  in  tariff  legislation. 
In  1917  President  Wilson  tstablished  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  for  about  the  first  5  years  of  its  existence  it  likewise  had 
the  ftmction  of  compiling  Information  largely  for  the  use  of 
Congress  itself  in  tariff  ma  ung. 

THE    RECU'BOCITT    AKRAH  GEMETfT    OF    1911     WITH    CiOVADA 

A  discussion  of  the  sufcject  of  reciprocity  in  relation  to 
tariff  making  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  mention 
of  the  reciprocity  arrangement  of  1911  with  Canada,  which 
was  rejected  by  that  coimt  ry.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  willing  to  stake  his  political  future  on  this  far- 
reaching  tariff  treaty.  He  tiad  promised  a  downward  tariff 
revision  in  1903,  and  apparently  placed  great  store  in  this 
arrangement.  This  treaty,  made  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, went  much  furt:^.er  in  reducing  duties  than  the 
present  agreement  with  thj  it  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  tlat  arrangement  most  agricultural 
products  and  raw  materials  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
both  countries.  This  is  qiate  a  contrast  to  the  present  posi- 
tion now  taken  by  many 'members  of  Mr.  Taffs  party  on 
tariff  matters.  Under  thai  agreement  milk,  potatoes,  cattle, 
cheese,  wheat,  and  many  <  ther  products  were  placed  on  the 
free  list.  Think  of  it.  Free  cheese,  potatoes,  milk,  cattle, 
products  whose  duties  hav<  been  reduced  in  the  recent  agree- 
ment and  from  the  result ;  of  which  one  might  gather  that 
the  country  has  been  ruin<  d  several  times  over  by  the  impor- 
tations, if  one  is  to  believe  all  he  reads  in  the  CoNCHEssioiffAL 
Record.  It  is  not  a  siifflcfent  answer  to  say  that  the  former 
treaty  with  Canada  was  wised  upon  the  conditional  most- 
favored-nation  clause.  Th  e  chief  complaint  has  been  agamst 
the  imports  of  these  predicts  from  Canada,  the  chief  sup- 
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plier.  In  the  1911  arrangement,  duties  were  reduced  on 
many  manufactured  and  semimanufactured  products,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  long  free  lists  between  the  two  coimtries.  Al- 
though this  treaty  was  rejected  by  Canada,  I  think  we  may 
well  consider  the  arrangement  a  step  in  the  direction  of  reci- 
procity and  in  taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  and  we  can 
thank  the  Republican  Party  for  this  contribution. 

In  1922  there  were  important  further  steps  toward  scien- 
tific tariff  making.  In  the  so-called  "flexible  tariff"  provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  make  changes  in  the  tariffs,  either  upward  or  downward, 
in  order  to  conform  to  differences  in  the  costs  of  production 
of  certain  commodities  in  ttiis  country  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  so-called  "true  principle"  In  a  modified  form  was 
given  a  trial.  The  changes  in  rates  were  limited  to  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  existing  rates  and  were  made 
only  after  the  Tariff  Commission  had  determined  what  the 
cost  differences  were  and  had  specifically  recommended  the 
changes  to  the  President.  The  President  did  not  have  to  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  President  Coolidge  pigeonholed  some  reports  calling 
for  decreases  in  tariff  rates  under  this  act.  Such  action,  or 
Inaction  was  a  prime  reason  for  criticism  of  the  "true  prin- 
ciple." Some  of  those  advocating  the  "true  principle"  were 
untrue  to  it  when  it  called  for  reductions  in  duty. 

The  most  important  development  in  1922  was  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  "unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  ix)licy."  Under  that  policy  foreign  countries  were  not 
required  to  make  any  concessions  to  this  country  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  tariff  reductions;  they  automatically 
received  those  benefits;  they  gave  us  no  concessions  for  the 
few  and  inconsequential  reductions  made  xinder  the  act  of 
1922. 

HAWI.ET-SMOOT  ACT  A    SFT-BACK 

The  slow  but  steady  movement  toward  nonpartisan,  scien- 
tific methods  of  making  tariffs  was,  from  some  points  of 
view,  continued  in  the  act  of  1930.  because  that  act  continued 
In  effect  the  flexible  tariff  provisions  of  the  act  of  1922.  still 
based  upon  the  "true  principle"  of  cost  of  production.  It  also 
continued  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1922,  but  it  largely  nullified  and 
offset  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  these  features  with 
an  unprecedented  raising  of  the  level  of  tariff  rates  them- 
selves. The  consequence  of  so  drastic  a  step  backward  in  the 
rate  structure  was  that  the  act  turned  out  to  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  reverse  in  the  movement  for  taking  the  tariff  out  of 
politics.  The  United  States  turned  its  back  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  commerce  and  business,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
solemn  and  clear-cut  warning  of  more  than  1,000  of  the  coun- 
try's economists.  The  act  of  1930  perpetrated  by  legislative 
action  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  scientific  considera- 
tion and  guidance  the  most  disastrous  piece  of  tariff  making 
that  we  have  seen  in  recent  decades.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  this  country  had  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  Hawley-Smoot  bill  was  to  keep  out  of  this  country 
by  excessive  tariffs  the  goods  and  products  with  which,  and 
only  vrith  which,  foreign  nations  could  pay  their  debts  to  us. 
Under  the  guise  of  "protecting"  American  producers,  Hawley- 
Smoottsm  destroyed  the  foreign  markets  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  thereby  cut  the  employment  and  the  buying  power 
of  American  consumers  until  the  domestic  market  was  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  had  been. 

LOGROLLING    ACAIMST    THE    FAKMER    IN    THE    HAWLET-SMOOT    TAKIFT 

Nor  was  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  the  only  deplorable  aspect  of  that  unfortunate  act. 
In  the  upsurge  of  enthusiasm  for  suicide  by  the  tariff  route, 
there  was  plenty  of  "selling  down  the  river"  of  various 
groups  at  the  expense  of  other  groups.  Probably  the  most 
wholesale  betrayal  was  that  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  started  out  to  be  a  limited 
tariff  revision  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
trap  for  the  farmers  was  baited  crudely  and  clumsily,  with 
promises  of  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  on  farm  products 
and  renewals  of  the  old  cry  about  giving  the  American  mar- 


ket to  the  American  farmer.  In  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act. 
tariff  rates  on  farm  products  were  raised,  especially  on  su(A 
product*  as  pork,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are  some  of  the 
major  exports  of  the  American  farmer  and  which  he  must 
export  if  he  wants  to  make  a  living.  The  only  effect  of  such 
tariff  increases  was  to  make  it  sill  the  more  difBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  foreign  countries,  by  selling  some  of  their 
own  goods  in  this  country,  to  buy  the  American  farmers* 
crops. 

But  the  "pledge  to  agriculture"  had  been  fulfilled — ^the 
farmer  had  been  given  a  series  of  wholly  Ineffective  harmful 
paper  tariff  increases;  other  interests  got  their  share. 
Group  after  group,  industry  after  industry  put  on  the  pres- 
sure. Scientific  consideration  of  tariff  changes  was  aban- 
doned; logrolling,  trading,  and  an  indiscriminate  riot  of  tariff 
boosts  that  applied  to  a  large  j?roportion  of  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  was  the  ortfer  of  the  day.  The  increases 
had  little  relationship  to  the  so-called  true  principle.  Cost 
data  from  the  Tariff  Commission  on  various  products  was 
completely  ignored;  increases  exceeded  the  differences  in 
costs  at  home  and  abroad  as  found  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion— examples,  fiaxseed.  straw  hats.  The  high-tariff  phi- 
losophy was  put  into  effect  by  methods  which  were  delib- 
erately made  the  opposite  of  the  scientific  method;  the  act 
was  a  fiat  violation  of  the  recommendation  of  trained  and 
expert  men.    The  true  principle  went  overboard.       j 

WHERE  tTNSCIENTmC  TARIFT  MAKING  tXD 

The  Story  Is  all  too  fresh  in  our  memories  of  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff -boosting  orgy 
of  1930.  The  foreign  markets  closed  against  our  exports,  the 
surpluses  piled  up  in  this  country,  the  prices  went  down  and 
down,  the  lines  of  unemployed  lengthened  and  lengthened 
again.  The  effects  of  this  wholly  unscientific  tariff-making 
adventure  were  by  no  means  limited  to  agriculture.  Total 
American  exports  dropped  more  than  one-half  from  1929  to 
1932.  Total  national  income,  which  Is  the  key  Index  of  the 
American  standard  of  living,  went  down  from  about  $80,000,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  about  $40,000,000,000  in  1932.  | 

OPPOSITION   TO    SCIENTinC   TARCTT    MAKING 

To  every  one  of  the  advancing  steps  which  I  have  enumer- 
ated there  was  opposition — opposition  by  groups  with  special 
interests,  political  or  commercial.  These  groups  found  it 
vastly  easier  to  obtain  special  advantages  for  themselves, 
more  often  than  not  at  the  direct  expense  of  other  groups 
in  this  country;  they  wanted  tariff  rat€s  to  be  made  by  the 
old  emotional,  logrolling  process,  under  which  pressure, 
secret  or  open,  could  be  brought  to  bear,  and  under  which 
sound,  fury,  and  oratory  could  be  used  to  stir  up  prejudices 
and  to  becloud  purely  economic  issues.  Inequitable,  unsound 
tariffs,  special-privilege  tariffs,  are  always  easier  to  obtain  in 
the  heat  of  partisan  debate  and  excitement  than  in  the 
cold,  clear  light  of  informed  and  scientific  investigation. 
That  is  why  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  the  genuinely  out- 
standing statesmen  of  the  country,  have  waged  this  50-year- 
long  fight  to  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics. 

THE  RETURN   TOWARD   8ANITT 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  tariff  reform  was  called  for  by  the 
Democratic  Party  during  the  campaign  of  1932.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  what  is  now  taking  place  through 
trade  agreements  is  a  careful  and  cautious  adjustment  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act;  call  it  reform,  repeal,  or  any  other 

name  you  wish. 

The  country  was  sick  of  the  tariff  situation  that  had  been 
brought  about  by  political  medicine  dances  and  by  deals 
with  special  Interests.  Congress  was  ready  to  turn,  and  did 
turn  again  In  1934  toward  more  InteUigent,  realistic,  and 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  technical  economic  problems — tariff  adjustment.  The 
tariff,  in  spite  of  the  advance  steps  already  indicated,  was 
still  deep  in  politics.  The  resultant  collapse  of  our  mar- 
kets, our  living  standards,  and  our  whole  economy  was  a 
most  convincing  argument  for  another  effort  to  separate 
politics  and  the  tariff. 

To  put  Americans  back  to  work,  to  reopen  foreign  markets 
for  American  crops  and  manufactures,  to  restore  the  buying 
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power  of  American  citizens,  and  to  reestablish  the  American 
standard  of  living  which  had  deteriorated  so  sadly,  Congress 
passed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

No  such  outlandish  claims  were  made  then  or  are  made 
now  for  that  act  as  were  made  for  that  astounding  con- 
glomeration, the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  not  guaranteed  to  heal  all  our  economic  ills 
in  30  days.  60  days,  or  even  6  months.  But  it  was  con- 
ceived and  designed  to  remove  some  of  the  inequitable  and 
unrealistic  stumbling  blocks  and  obstacles  which  were  chok- 
ing our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce. 

In  5  years  of  operation  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
proved  itself  remarkably  effective  In  making  gains  toward  its 
objectives.  But  this  success  has  not  prevented  the  renewal 
of  special -interest  and  partisan  political  attacks  on  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  largely  been  subjected  to  the  same  type  of 
opposition  as  were  the  earlier  attempts  to  break  away  from 
political  domination  in  a  purely  economic  field.  During  this 
session  of  Congress  we  have  more  than  once  heard  the  pro- 
gram attacked  with  the  same  half-truths  and  misleading 
statements  that  Mr.  Culbertson  referred  to  in  his  book  from 
which  I  quoted.  We  have  heard,  and  we  read  in  the  daily 
press,  statements  calculated  to  inflame  public  prejudice  and 
emotion.  The  tariff  is  still  what  Mr.  Culbertson  called  "a 
favorite  device  for  confxising  and  misleading  the  American 
voter." 

TRADE-AcazEMnrrs  fsocram  meets  two  tests 

Any  method  of  putting  into  effect  a  soimd  national  tariff 
policy  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  American 
philosophy  of  democracy  in  government  and  must  pass  the 
^practical  test — docs  it  work? 

I  maintain  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and 
the  trade-agreements  program  that  has  been  based  upon 
that  act  are  in  the  best  American  tradition  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress,  as  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  initiates,  regulates,  and  controls  the  pro- 
gram in  its  essential  aspects.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
constitutional  provision  that  Congress  shall  control  matters 
of  interestate  and  foreign  trade  and  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  foreisn  countries.  Congress  examined  this  phase 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  most  thoroughly  in  1934  when 
the  original  act  was  passed,  and  reexamined  it  again  m 
1937  when  the  act  was  extended.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  extending  the  life  of  the  act.  Congress  provided 
that  the  legislation  should  again  come  before  it  for  review 
after  3  more  years.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  Congress  has  the  power  at  any  moment 
to  modify  or  repeal  any  legislation  which  it  has  enacted,  the 
original  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its  exten- 
sion demonstrate  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Congress 
that  this  legislation  is  in  line  with  the  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  Government. 

CONCaESS   MAKES   ALL  THE  BX7LES 

Congress,  the  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people,  went 
much  further  than  merely  assuring  to  itself  the  power  of 
periodical  review.  Congress  set  the  limits  within  which 
changes  in  United  States  tariffs  may  be  nuide  under  an 
agreement,  restricting  those  changes  to  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  tariff  rates  established  in  existing  laws.  This 
principle  had  already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (Hampton  &  Co.  v.  United  States.  276  U.  S.  394.  409) 
At  the  same  time  Congress  provided  that  no  conunodity 
should  be  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  or 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list,  under  a  trade  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  high  level  of  the  tariff  rates  estab- 
lished under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  this  provision  alone  would 
seem  to  be  an  adequate  safeguard  against  any  unwise  impulse 
toward  too  sharp  a  reduction  in  United  States  tariffs.  Judged 
from  the  technical  and  economic  facts,  there  are  few  tariffs 
on  the  1930  schedules  which  could  not  be  reduced  from  one- 
foiu-th  to  one-half  and  still  give  entirely  adequate  protection 
to  any  efBcient  American  productive  enterprises  which  they 
t  may  affect. 


Congress  in  passing  the 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  has  gone 
further  than  merely  retailing  in  its  own  hands  the  power  to 
lay  down  the  framework  ai  id  write  the  rules. 

Under  the  law  public  hearings  must  be  held  before  any 
agreement  is  concluded  aud  the  views  of  any  persons  con- 
cerned who  care  to  testify  can  be  heard.  In  practice,  the 
trade-agreement  procedur;  goes  even  further  than  the  law 

!or  Reciprocity  Information,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  t  le  Government  agencies  that  are 
charged  with  carrying  on  Ihe  program,  not  only  holds  the  re- 
quired public  hearings  but  continuously  receives,  studies,  and 
analyzes  letters,  statement|s,  and  briefs  from  tne  public  and 
from  interests  affected  by  proposed  trade  agreements.  The 
information  derived  from  this  material  is  utilized  by  the 
interdepartmental  committee  of  experts  who  work  on  the 
trade  agreements. 


WWARHANTED 


alleged  inadequacy  of  the 


CRmCISM  OF  HEARINGS 


There  has  been  a  great  i  leal  of  irresponsible  talk  about  the 


public  hearings  under  the  Trade 


Agreements  Act.  A  compj  irison  of  the  provision  for  hearings 
under  this  act  parallels  rather  closely  the  provisions  for 
hearings  under  the  Repuilican  acts  of  1922  and  1930  rela- 
tive to  the  so-called  tru;  principle  or  flexible  provisions. 
The  late  Thomas  Walker  Page,  who  served  for  a  about  a 
decade  on  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  who  was  appointed 


both  under  a  Republicai 


said  of  the  hearings  unde  •  reciprocity 


In  the  preparation  oi  thes( 
secrecy  and  there  has  been 
to  present  their  views  than 
more  than  a  hundred  years 


The  criticism  relative  U 


happen  to  the  rates  of 


and  Democratic  administration. 


trade  agreements  there  has  been  less 
liiore  opportuiilty  for  Interested  parties 
tiierc  has  been  tn  any  tariff  revision  tor 


hearings  luu  been  along  the  lines 


that  the  industries  involved  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 


duty  on  their  products  until  the 


agreements  are  signed,  l  must  not  have  occurred  to  the 
critics  that  this  followed  the  exact  methods  of  the  cost-of- 
productlon  hearings  and  the  announcement  of  results  of  the 
findings  by  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  President.  After 
the  public  hearings  under  the  acts  of  1922  and  1930,  the 
presumption  was  that  tie  industry  affected  did  not  know 
whether  the  rates  of  duti^  would  be  increased  or  decreased 
until  the  President  signed  liis  proclamation.  The  Republi- 
cans should  be  flattered  that  so  much  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  has  been  jorrowed  from  them. 

The  Committee  for  Re<  iprocity  Information  publishes  an- 
noimcements,  well  in  advance,  of  any  Intention  to  negotiate 
with  a  foreign  country  fo]  a  trade  agreement,  and  then  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  all  the  (ommodities  on  which  the  United 
States  might  consider  n  aking  tariff  or  other  concessions 
imder  the  agreement  whin  it  Is  concluded.  The  right  of  a 
proper  hearing  is  denied  lo  one. 

TCCHTnCAL    ADVIC  E    ON   TECHITICAL    QTTBSTIOITS 

In  other  ways,  the  act  itself,  as  drawn  by  Congress,  has 
guaranteed  the  democrat  c  nature  of  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  act  <  oes  not  delegate  authority  to  one 
man,  or  even  to  one  gov(  mmental  agency,  to  carry  out  the 
technical  details  that  art  to  be  fitted  into  the  framework 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Congress  Itself.  Under  the 
statute.  Government  departments  that  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  commerc  al  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
with  the  economic  welfaie  of  its  citizens  mtist  be  consulted 
on  the  agreements.  The  aw  requires  that  before  any  agree- 
ment is  concluded  the  sdvice  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  of  the  Departments  of  State.  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  and  of  such  ( ither  sources  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate,  must  1  >e  obtained. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  in  the  law  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  might  appear  at  a  casual  reading  of  the  stat- 
ute. It  means  that  the«e  are  called  into  consultation,  on 
each  agreement,  the  best  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  varioiis  viewpoints  of  the  agencies  from 
wliich  they  are  diawn.   It  means  that  every  economic  group 
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in  the  United  States  has  representation  and  understanding 
in  the  process  of  framing  an  agreement,  instead  of  only  those 
groups  able  to  exert  pressure.  It  means  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreements  are  considered  by  men  unswayed  by  po- 
litical bias,  relatively  free  from  the  pressure  of  special  in- 
terests, able  to  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  any  single  district 
or  region;  they  examine  and  evaluate  the  significance  to  the 
whole  national  economy  of  any  approval  that  may  be  made 
in  coimection  with  an  agreement.  This  provision  itself, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  entire  program, 
tends  to  take  politics  out  of  the  tariff  and  to  establish  that 
sound,  expert,  scientific  method  which  has  been  the  objective 
of  both  political  parties  for  the  past  half  century. 

BASIC    7KINCIPLES    OF    OUK    FORQCN    RELATIONS 

Fundamental  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government 
from  its  inception  have  been  three  principles — friendship 
with  all  nations,  equal  treatment  of  all  nations,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  mutually  profitable  commerce  with  all  nations.  The 
trade-agreements  program  conforms  to  sdl  three  of  these 
principles. 

FRIENDSHIP 

The  trade-agreements  program  cultivates  and  furthers 
friendships  by  following  the  method  of  friendly,  across-the- 
table  discussion  in  the  establishment  of  trade  relations  with 
foreign  nations.  It  relies  on  no  threats;  it  invokes  no  penalty 
tariffs  and  retaliatory  restrictions;  it  involves  no  economic 
domination  by  strong-arm  tactics  in  its  dealings  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  history  of  the  past  5  years  of  negotiation 
for  trade  agreements  is  a  history  of  friendly,  fair,  and 
straightforward  bargaining  around  peaceful  council  tables. 
In  its  procedure  of  negotiation  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  been  a  definite  demonstration  of  the  very  basic  belief  of 
the  United  States  that  international  differences  and  interna- 
tional problems  can  best  be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration 
and  mutual  concession. 

it  stands  out  clearly  as  a  demonstration  in  contrast  to  the 
opposite  tactics  of  some  nations  which  have  relied  on  eco- 
nomic force,  backed  by  military  might,  to  gain  their  ends  in 
International  commerce.  It  is  in  itself  proof  that  interna- 
tional relations  can  be  established  and  matotained  on  a 
friendly  basis. 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  fOR  ALL  NATIONS 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  not  only  writes  into  law  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1922,  but  extends  that  principle  to  practically  all 
of  our  commercial  relations.  As  before  indicated,  the  admin- 
istration that  first  embraced  the  principle  of  unconditional 
most-favorcd-nation  treatment  was  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. The  Congress  that  wrote  that  policy  into  law  so 
that  It  became  more  effective  was  a  Democratic  Congress. 
Both  parties  should  have  part  of  the  credit  for  these 
progressive  steps. 

In  spite  of  this  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  has  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
partisan  criticism.  In  principle,  I  repeat,  the  application 
of  the  most-favored-natlon  treatment  under  trade  agree- 
ments does  not  differ  from  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  laws  required  that  the 
United  States  determine  the  cost  of  production  in  the  chief 
competing  countries.  Such  costs  were  compared  with  the 
domestic  costs  and  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  made  on 
this  difference.  It  so  happened  that  practically  all  the 
changes  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  were  increases.  But  all 
countries  were  treated  exactly  alike.  Once  the  costs  in  the 
chief  supplying  country  were  determined  the  increased  or  de- 
creased rates  applied  to  all  countries,  just  as  do  the  changes — 
decreases — imder  the  most-favored-natlon  clause  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

There  is  this  main  difference:  In  the  reductions  made 
under  the  trade  agreements,  the  foreign  countries  give  con- 
cessions on  American  products  coming  into  their  markets; 
under  the  cost-of-production  formula  such  was  not  the 
case;  the  reductions  made  were  granted  to  all  coimtries 
without  any  specific  benefits  to  our  export  trade. 


This  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  policy  embodies  a 
positive  and  active  principle  for  protecting  our  own  exports 
from  unfair  treatment  in  the  markets  of  all  other  countries. 
The  benefits  which  we  grant  to  one  country  through  a  trade 
agreement,  and  automatically  extend  to  other  countries 
through  the  most-favored-natlon  clause,  may  be  withheld 
from  the  products  of  a  third  country,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  when  that  country  is  found  to  be 
discriminating  against  the  exports  from  the  United  States. 
This  gives  every  country  in  the  world  an  incentive — and  a 
strong  Incentive — ^to  treat  our  trade  fairly.  It  gives  the 
United  States  a  leverage  on  every  country  in  the  world, 
whether  or  not  that  country  has  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  us.  Its  effect  has  been  to  safeguard  our  export 
trade  in  many  markets  of  the  world. 

rOB    MORE    AND    BETTER   INTERNATIONAL    TRADE  ' 

Third  among  the  principles  of  foreign-trade  policy  that 
I  have  enumerated  as  basic  to  the  American  philosophy  in 
this  field  is  the  cultivation  and  stimulation  of  mutually  prof- 
itable trade  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Other  countries.  No  foreign-trade  program  which  limits, 
obstructs,  or  diminishes  that  trade  is  in  harmony  with  Amer- 
ican principles.  That  is  why  American  ideals  were  outraged 
by  the  narrow,  restrictive,  bilateral  balancing  trade  policies 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  dictatorships  and  which 
have  held  down  their  foreign  trade  to  low  levels,  rather  than 
expanding  it. 

The  trade-agreements  policy  is  the  diametric  opposite  of 
such  programs.  Inherent  in  the  method  of  making  trade 
agreements  is  the  necessity  that  through  them  trade  oppor- 
timities  for  both  parties  shall  be  expanded.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  other  nation  across  the  table  is  going 
to  seek  a  concession,  in  negotiation,  which  does  not  give 
promise  of  expanding  its  trade  opportxmities.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  other  party  is  going  to  grant  a  con- 
cession which  restricts  or  hampers  its  trade  opportunities 
unless,  in  return,  it  obtains  a  concession  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  more  than  offset  any  temporary  check  in  the  flow 
of  its  commerce. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
set  down  in  the  act  itself,  and  effectively  achieved  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  program,  is  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
arbitrary,  uneconomic,  and  excessive  barriers  to  trade  among 
nations.  The  period  immediately  after  1929  saw  a  swift  and 
world-wide  unspringing  of  such  barriers,  with  our  own  Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariff  law  making  a  notable  contribution.  Those 
barriers  were  designed  to  cripple,  throttle,  and  kill  world 
commerce,  and  were  remarkably  effective  in  doing  so.  Such 
choking  of  the  channels  of  world  trade,  such  iron-bound 
halting  of  international  commerce,  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  the  traditional  and  basic  American  philosophy  of  foreign 
commercial  relations. 

A    COMMON    SENSE    CONCLUSION  | 

Through  the  trade  agreements  that  have  been  negotiated 
under  our  trade-agreements  program,  literally  hundreds  of 
these  barriers  have  been  lowered  or  removed  entirely,  through 
friendly  discussion  and  careful  negotiation,  not  through  poli- 
tics and  logrolling.  The  very  obvious  common-sense  con- 
clusion— in  fact,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
through  common  sense — is  that  with  these  barriers  out  of 
the  way  there  has  been  more  foreign  trade  than  there 
would  have  been  had  the  barriers  remained  agamst  the 
stream  of  commerce.  The  conclusion  is  Just  as  sound  as 
ever  when  it  is  freely  admitted  that  there  have  t)een  many 
other  factors,  and  powerful  factors,  beside  the  trade  agree- 
ments to  cause  the  volume  of  world  trade  to  move  up,  or  to 
move  down.  Some  of  these  factors  have  been  so  potent  as 
to  offset  the  net  effect  of  the  trade  agreements,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  trade  agreements  have  exerted  no 
infiuence. 

Heretofore  I  have  shown  how  the  foreign  trade  dropped 
from  1929  to  1933.  I  now  want  to  indicate  the  increases  in 
our  foreign  trade  since  1932. 
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Inereaae*  in  United  StaUa  foreign  trade  ainee  1932 


Percent 
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IMS  —       .—              
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$1,323,000,000 
I.  43).  000.  01 X) 

100.6 

1M4. 
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125.1 

1W8 

i2M3.(n).ono 

141.7 

2.  m:.  (100,000 

1.M.7 

1»M 

Z4»s.ooo.(no 

152.  S 

2. 433.  noo.  noo 

183.1 

1937 

3.M9.000.a«) 

207.9 

3. 084,000, 000 

233.1 

1938 _ 

3.  OM.  000. 000 

192.1 

1. 961,000. 000 

148.2 

It  Is  seen  that  the  exports  In  1938.  though  not  as  large 
as  1937,  were  192  percent  of  the  1932  level.  The  imports 
for  1938  were  148  percent  of  1932. 

I  claim  that  the  volume  of  our  exports  and  our  imports 
has  responded  to  the  removal  of  artificial  and  excessive 
barriers  to  such  trade  through  trade  agreements  negotiated 
with  20  countries,  encompassing  more  than  half  of  our  total 
trade,  and  including  some  of  the  biggest  trading  countries 
oi  the  world.  I  intend  in  the  near  futiwe  to  show  in  a  very 
definite  way  that  the  removal  of  those  barriers  has  un- 
questionably exerted  a  steady  upward  Influence  on  the  vol- 
ume of  our  foreign  trade,  in  conformity  with  the  American 
principle  of  more  and  better  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

SENATE   ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  slgnatxu-e  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  188.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an  ease- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AOJOTTRNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
DOW  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  48 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  1.  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES    ON   PUBLIC   BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm, 

Mr.  STEAGALL:  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.  R.  7120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
financing  of  self-liquidating  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1421).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  4989. 
A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees 
in  certain  cases."  approved  April  22,  1908,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.  title  45.  ch.  2) ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1422). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLAR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  7294. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  terms  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1423).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution 
286.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
7120.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  financing  of 
self -liquidating  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1424).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

PUBLIC  T^TT.T-Q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  7423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAK 

H.  R.  7424.  A  bill  to 
Act  Of  1933;  to  the 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

H.  R.  7436.  A  biU  to 
March  3.  1905.  by 
its  provisions,  and  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

H.  R.  7437.  A  bill  to 
March  3.  1905,  by 
provisions;  to  the 

H.  R.  7438.  A  bill  makinj 
ing  the  east  and  west 
Wilson  Harbor.  Niagara 
the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  COFFEE  of 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution 
vestigate  the  effectiveness 
of  conserving  the  supply 
fense,   and   the   effect   of 
control  on  competition 
mittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

H.  Res.  283.  Resolution 
messenger  in  the  House 
tee  on  Accounts. 

By  Mr.  DeROUEN: 

H.  Res.  284.  Resolution 
the    national    parks, 
shrines;  to  the  Committee 

H.  Res.  285.  Resolution 
Resolution  284;  to  the 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 


July  31 


amehd  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Ccmnittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

am*nd  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 

eliminating  Wilson  Harbor,  N.  Y..  from 

ott^r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

amtnd  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
eliminat  ng  Wilson  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  from  its 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

an  appropriation  for  recondition- 
pifers  (Federal)   at  the  entrance  to 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  for  dredging;  to 
Appropi  iations. 

Washington: 

qreating  a  special  committee  to  In- 
of  production  control  as  a  means 
3f  petroleum  for  the  national  de- 
conservation   through   production 
antl  the  public  interest;  to  the  Com- 


relatlng  to  the   compensation   of 
ridio  press  gallery;  to  the  Commit- 


luthorizing  a  survey  and  study  of 
national    monuments,    and    national 

on  Rules. 

providing  for  expenses  in  House 
Coi  imittee  on  Accoimts. 


PRIVATE  BIIJ  S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 


were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CARTWRH  5HT: 
H.  R.  7425.  A  bill  for  tb ;  relief  of  the  parents  of  Charldean 
Finch;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLEl: 
H.  R.  7426.  A  bill  for  th  i  relief  of  the  Dixie  Margarine  Co., 
a  Tennessee  corporation,  of  Memphis,  Term.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims 

By  Mr.  MICHAEL  JJ.  KENNEDY 

H.  R.  7427.  A  bill  lor  tl  e  relief  of  Ivan  and  Anton  Yeder- 

linic;  to  the  Committee  (jn  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  LEMKE: 

H.  R.  7428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Barlow  Grain  and 

Stock  Exchange  and  th^  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co.;   to  the 

Committee  on  Claims 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI 

H.  R.  7429.  A  bill  for     he  relief  of  Dsmiitro  Kindrat; 

the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

By  Mr.  McLEOD: 

H.  R.  7430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert  T.  Duncombe; 

to  the  Committee  on  Na^l  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MA  AS: 

H.  R.  7431.  A  bill  for  jthe  relief  of  the  present  officer  in 

Charge  of  the  Navy  Sch(|ol  of  Music;  to  the  Committee  on 

Naval  Affairs. 

lie  relief  of  Lt.  Thomas  Edward 
•Javy;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 


to 


H.  R.  7432.  A  bill  for 
Renaker,  United  States 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOTT: 

H.  R.  7433.  A  bill  grahting  a  pension  to  Bjom  Paulsen; 

to  the  Committee  on  Inv  did  Pensions, 

By  Mr.  ROMJUE: 

H.  R.  7434.  A  bill  gran  ing  a  pension  to  Guy  Boster;  to  the 

Committee  on  Invalid  P(  nsioas. 

By  Mr.  TTBBOTT 

H.  R.  7435.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  C.  Haley; 

to  the  Committee  on  Inialid  Pensions. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5164.  By  Mr.  ANGELL:  Petition  submitted  by  Lee  Knipe, 
secretary.  Oregon  Workers  Alliance,  and  signed  by  John  W. 
Witty  and  svmdry  other  citizens  of  Oregon,  in  support  of 
the  Murray  bill  (S.  ^765) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

5165.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  United  Cannery, 
Agricultural.  Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  op- 
posing all  pending  amendments  to  the  Wage  Hour  Act;  to 
the  Committee  Xi  Labor. 

5166.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  Washington.  D.  C.  opposing  House  bill  7133, 
the  Harden  bill,  to  amend  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor 

5167.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  Washington.  D.  C.  concerning  the 
wage-and-hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Labor. 

5168.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Cannery,  Agricultural. 
Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C, 
concerning  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

5169.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  concerning  House  bill  7133;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5170.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  American  Legion 
Post.  No.  45,  Kansas,  Okla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  providing  a  service  pension  for  all 
veterans  of  the  World  War  who  fall  under  certain  conditions; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1939 

The  Reverend  Duncan  Praser.  assistant  rector,  Church  of 
the  Epiphany.  Washinsrton,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Accept.  O  God,  our  memories,  our  understanding,  and  our 
wills.  All  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  possess  Thou  has  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Grant  us  only  the  love  of  Thee,  together 
with  Thy  grace,  to  know  and  do  what  is  right  in  Thine  eyes, 
and  we  are  rich  enough;  nor  do  we  ask  for  aught  besides. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barklet,  and  by  xmanlmous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  July  31.  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adama 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chaves 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 


Davis 

Downey 

Ellcnder 

Prazler 

(jeorge 

Gerry 

Gibson 

GUlett« 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

BUl 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson  Calif. 

Johnaon.  Colo. 


King 

La  Follette 

Lee 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKfllar 

llaloney 

Uead 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

C'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Radclifle 

Reed 

Bussell 


8ch  warts 

SchweUenbacb 

Sbeppard 

Shlpstead 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

TtUNnas,  Okla. 

Tlioinas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Truman 

TydingB 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


Mr   MINTON.    I  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ReynoldsI  Is  detained  from  the  Senate  because 
Of  a  death  in  his  family. 
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The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green]  are  absent  on  important 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DowAHrr],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Logan  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
imavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashttrst]  is  detained  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Hghty-four  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOX7SI 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  lit. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills 
.of  the  Senate: 

S.  5.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Arizona  State 
Elks  Association  Hospital; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain 
Scenic  Boulevard  Co.; 

S.  185.  An  act  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code 
so  as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss 
of  insured  mail  matter; 

S.  190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment 
(rf  a  special  judge  for  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

S.  432.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  auction  of  certain 
town  lots  within  the  city  of  Parker,  Ariz.; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel; 
S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fae  Banas; 
S.  755.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  ot 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Borg- Warner  Corporation; 
S.  765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  McGuire;     | 
S.  1081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Jones;     ' 
S.  1156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  portions  of  the 
property  within  the  military  reservation  known  as  the  More- 
head  City  Target  Range.  N.  C.  for  the  construction  of  im- 
provements thereon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  1211.  An  act  for  the  rebef  of  Jesse  Claud  Branson; 
S.  1229.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ernest  Clinton  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Deragisch; 

S  1282  An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  lor 
disability  to  Judges  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior; 

S.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair  Hester, 
daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester; 
S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  S.  Taylor; 
S.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief -of  Allie  Holsomback  and 
Lonnie  Taylor; 

S.  1430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  gtiardian  of 
Dorothy  EUzabeth  Sisson,  a  minor; 

S.  1467.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
in  Kentucky; 
S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos; 
S.  1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W.  Parse; 
S  1722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannis  Hoven; 
S.  1773.  An  act  to  provide  that  no  sUtute  of  limitations 
shall  apply  to  offenses  pimLshable  by  death; 
S.  1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Bostrom; 
S  1823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Cowcn; 
S  1874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  regard  to 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas; 
S  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Ross; 
S  1901    An  act  to  extend  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Leonard  E.  Brown- 
ing  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
May  7.  1932.  providing  highest  World  War  rank  to  retired 

enlisted  men; 

S  1996  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
Rivel-  at  Astoria.  Clatsop  County.  Oreg.; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  L.  Herren; 
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S.  2054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Alder,  E.  O.  Allen, 
and  E.  O.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  Jointly: 

S.  2061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Hillock: 

S.  2067.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  J.  Prane  and 
Charles  Prane; 

S.  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A.  Smith; 

S.  2114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  Pearson; 

S.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guy  P.  Allen,  chief  dis- 
bursing officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; 

S.  2188.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Providence,  Warren  L  Bristol  Railroad  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Warren 
River  at  or  near  Barrington,  R.  I.; 

S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission ;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said 
commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
solicitation  of  the  procurement  of  divorces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

S.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb; 

S.  2306.  An  act  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  Decatur, 
Nebr.,  and  Onawa.  Iowa; 

S.  2366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pranklin  C.  Richardson; 

S.  2370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corinnc  W.  Bienvenu  (nee 
Corinne  Wells) ; 

S.  2392.  An  act  to  legalize  a  bridge  across  Bayou  La 
Fourche  at  Cut  Off.  La.; 

S.  2407.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
counties  of  Valley  and  McCone.  Mont.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Prazer,  Mont.; 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  certi- 
fsring  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  from  liability 
for  payment  where  recovery  of  such  payment  is  waived 
under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration ; 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock,  Mo.: 

S.  2502.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Howard,  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Petersburg, 
Mo.: 

S.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  whose 
property  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  crashes 
of  two  airplanes  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  East  Brain- 
tree.  Mass..  on  April  4.  1939; 

S.  2526.  An  act  to  authorize  Leonhard  Stejneger.  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  to  accept  certain  decora- 
tion from  the  Norwegian  Government; 

8. 2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  free  highway  bridge  now 
being  constructed  across  the  Des  Moines  River  at  Levy, 
Iowa: 

S.  2564.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Des  Moines 
River  at  or  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa: 

8.  2574.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 
Georges.  Del.; 

8.  2589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Mauckport.  Harrison 
County.  Ind.; 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  across  certain  Indian 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  individual  allottees  and  the  payment  of  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2738.  An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  Act  58  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1939.  extending   the   time  within  which 


revenue  bonds  may  be  issue*  and  delivered  under  Act  174 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawa  i,  1935; 

S.  2784.  An  act  to  amend  s(  iction  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  civil  govern  nent  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  22.  1936;  and 

S.  2788.  An  act  to  amend  t  le  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
grading  and  classification  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing  compensation 
therefor,"  approved  Pebruar]    23,  1931,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announc  ed  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
severally  with  an  amendment ,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  retu  n  a  xjrtion  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  to  the  p  iblic  domain ; 

S.  28.  An  act  to  provide  far  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custei  Battlefield  National  Cemetery, 
Mont.; 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relie    of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 

S.  821.  An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Charles  L.  Kee; 

S.  891.  An  act  for  the  relie:   of  J.  C.  Grice; 

S.  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co.; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  reli  ;f  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 
Gentry ; 

S. 1448. 

S. 1654. 


S. 
8. 
8. 
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1816. 
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1911. 


An  act  for  the  reli  f  of  Anna  H.  Rosa; 
An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Montie  S.  Carlisle; 
An  act  for  the  reli  :f  of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 
An  act  for  the  reliJf  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke: 
An  act  for  the  relef  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas);  J 

S.  2056.  An  act  for  the  relef  of  N.  P.  Clower  and  Elijah 
Williams: 

S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  relii  f  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  P.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge; 

S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relef  of  Barnet  Warren: 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix; 

S.  2410.  An  act  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Parn   Security  Administration; 

S.  2562.  An  act  to  facilitat  ?  certain  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  pur]»oses:  and 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolut  on  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14.  1939.  In  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  message  further  aniounced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate,  severally  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  reiiuested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  474.  An  act  to  amend  s  ection  92  of  the  Judicial  Code 
to  provide  for  a  term  of  coirt  at  KaUspell.  Mont.; 

S.  796.  An  act  for  the  reli(f  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  Cibilic,  or  Zibilich; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  rell<  f  of  Calliope  Mlnaca  Pilavakis; 

8.1092.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Sigvard  C.  Poro; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  re.  ief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischleit; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relef  of  Johannes  or  John,  Julia, 
Michael.  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk; 

S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) :    ind 

S.  1954.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Joannes  Josephus  Citron. 

The  message  also  announc  !d  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (i  .  2697)  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricul- 
tui'al  commodities  produced  n  the  United  States  for  reserve 
stocks  of  strategic  and  crlti;al  materials  produced  abroad, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stea^all.  Mr.  Williams  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Spenci,  Mr.  Wolcott.  aid  Mr.  Gifford  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  th<  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  i  nd  Joint  resolutions,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
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H.  R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffield  Mullins,  and 
others"; 

H.R.  808.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Zock  Palm  Nurseries,  Inc.,  a  Florida  corporation: 

H.  R.  884.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon; 

H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 
Williams; 

H.  R.  1629.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court 
of  Cladms  of  the  United  States  to  hear,  adjudicate,  and 
enter  judgment  on  the  claim  of  Carl  G.  Allgrunn  against 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  his  invention  in  rifling  guns 
during  the  war  and  thereafter  by  the  Symington-Anderson 
Co.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said  invention  l)eing  shown  and 
described  in  his  Letters  Patent  No.  1,311,107  issued  by  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  on  or  about  July  22. 
1919: 

H.  R.  1843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  K.  J. 
Foss: 

H.  R.  2041.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Kelly; 

H.  R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger; 

H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  ClifF 
Snider,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2184.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  property  to  Washington  County,  Utah,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  Malles,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2315.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park.  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachie ; 

H.R.2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Joseph  Wright; 

H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T. 
Combs; 

H.  R.2418.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  certain  lands.  50  that  they 
may  become  parts  of  the  Whitman,  Malheur,  or  Umatilla 
National  Forests; 

H.  R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds; 

H.R.  2860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Willie  Jones,  as 
legal  representaive  of  Thelma  Jones,  a  deceased  minor; 

H.R. 2883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(Public,  No.  785.  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act; 

H.R. 2990.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses",  approved  June  28,  1937,  as  amended; 

H.R. 3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  workers  per- 
forming emergency  work  at  Cairo,  HI.,  in  the  Ohio  River  flood 

of  1937; 

H.  R.  3087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gdynia  America  Line, 
Inc..  of  New  York  City.  N.  Y.; 

H.R. 3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  The 
Dalles,  Oreg.; 

H.  R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 

H.  R.  3159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Costas 
Demellis; 

H.  R.  3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Piske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Insurance 

Co.  of  New  Jersey; 

H.R. 3391.  An  act  providing  payment  to  employees.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  for  mileage  traveled,  in  privately 
owned  automobiles; 

H.R. 3477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  R.  Acosta; 

H.  R.  3481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  Z.  Bush  and  W.  D. 
Kennedy; 


H.  R.  3569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristide  Lcfevre; 
H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Steph"nville  Hospital,  Stephen ville.  Tex.; 

H.  R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co.; 

H.  R.  3695.  An  act  to  validate  settlement  claims  establish- 
ed on  sections  16  and  36  within  the  area  withdrawn  for 
the  Matanuska  Settlement  project  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  3764.  An  act  to  validate  and  confirm  a  certain  con- 
veyance heretofore  made  by  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
and  its  lessee,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  to  Consolidated  Ware- 
house Co..  involving  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way  acquired 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  California  imder 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  (12  Stat.  489) ; 

H.  R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L.  Bamholtz; 

H.R. 3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Cauley, 
deceased : 

H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan 
Williams: 

H.  R.  3931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  LeOay; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.  R.  3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 

H.  R.  4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.  R.4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.  R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service; 

H.  R.  4088.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  fats  and  oils,  cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  meal,  and  peanuts; 

H.  R.  4097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  facilities 
of  national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  school 
purposes; 

H.R. 4115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James 
Latane.  and  Willie  Johnson; 

H.R. 4126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  Zimmerman; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Ber- 
nard Press; 

H.  R.  4198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  L  Parish; 

H.  R.  4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Benael  Co.; 

H.  R.  4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Prank  M. 
Smith: 

H.R. 4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.R.  4292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gustav  Schmidt; 

H.R. 4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey.  John 
J.  Beatty,  Frederick  J.  Coppt-nrath.  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Ed- 
ward A.  Morash,  and  Michael  L.  Siderowlcz; 

H.R.  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lewis 
Marion  Garrard  Hale; 

H.R. 4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bs^ron  MacDonald; 

H.  R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe; 

H.R. 4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete ; 

H.  R.  4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 

H.R. 4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  4608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lettie  Leverett; 

H.  R.  4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  P.  Oubrud; 

H.R. 4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 

H.  R.  4813.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estates  of  Marie  R. 
Morkovsky  and  Alphons  Morkovsky,  both  deceased; 

H.  R.  4831.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary,  and 
interpreter  of  the  Menominee  CJeneral  Council,  members  of 
the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  official  delegates  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.  R.  4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Mamie  Hoffman; 
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H.  R.  4885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Harwood; 

H.  R.  4985.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Fishery  Educational 
Service  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries; 

H.  R.  4988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to 
their  employees  in  certain  cases,"  approved  April  22,  1908 
(U.  S.  C.  title  45.  sec.  51); 

H.  R.  5105.  An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Spaedy; 

H.R.5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5211.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of 
Mat  Hensley,  Arnold  Blanton,  Lillie  Price,  Clyde  Thorpe, 
and  D.  L.  Mason; 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.  R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  KeU; 

H.  R.  5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
EckendorfT,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 

H.  R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 

H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  FHre  Association  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Noe  C.  Killian; 

H.  R.5383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.  R.  5404.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  certain  lands  so  that  they 
may  become  part  of  the  Ochoco  National  Forest,  Oreg.; 

H.  R.  5491.  An  act  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Dornsife; 

H.R.  5515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver; 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  V.  H.  Schuering,  Elmer 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Fahey: 

H.  R.  5607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Idaho; 

H.R. 5634.  An  act  granting  6  months'  pay  to  Sidney  M. 
Bowen; 

H.  R.  5684.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25,  1938  (C.  710.  52  Stat.  1207).  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  General  Council, 
members  of  the  Klamath  Business  Committee,  and  other 
committees  appointed  by  said  Klamath  General  Council,  and 
official  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  r 

H.R.  5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne.  Jr.; 

H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  E. 
Sweinhart ; 

H.  R.  5775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen; 

H.  R.  5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 

H.  R.  5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286,  approved 
June  18.  1934.  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 
Mace  Engineering  Corporation;" 

H.  R.  5880.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Navy  Club  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

H.  R.  5894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett* 

H.R.  5895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry.  Sr.; 

H.  R.  5919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the 
bonds  of  municipal  corporations  and  public-utility  districts 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  validate  bonds  which  have 
heretofore  been  Issued  by  a  municipal  corporation  or  any 
public-utility  district  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R. 5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger,  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor; 

H.R.  5931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman; 

H.  R.  5951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
HaU; 

H.R. 5953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 

H.  R.  5982.  An  act  for  the  protection  against  unlawful  use 
at  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia  of  veterans' 
organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereoX; 


Beat  'ice 
Sail  e 


H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  amenid 
"An  act  to  authorize  the 
to  extend  the  times  for 
construction  of  other  bridge 
the  United  States,  and  for  otiier 
30.  1935; 

H.  R.  6010.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6054.  An  act  authorising 
terlor  to  pay  salaries  and 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe; 

H.  R.  6083.  An  act  for  the 
Burstein,  and  Adolph  Burst 

H.  R.  6084.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6099.  An  act  for  the 

H.R.  6124.  An  act  giving 
addition  of  lands  to  the  Statfe 
tion  to  the  State  of  Texas  over 
land  heretofore  acquired  by 
from  the  United  Mexican 

H.  R.  6259.  An  act  for  the 

H.R.  6271.  An  act   grantirg 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  Great  Northern  Railway 
operate  either  a  combined 
two  separate  bridges  across 
Kettle  Falls,  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6362.    An  act  for  th( 
Bearden.  Essie  Burton, 
Graham.   Annie   Grant 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phill. 
rett.  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.  R.  6441.  An  act 
State  of  Missotui.  to  construct 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
Mo.; 

H.  R.  6490.  An  act  for  th( 
disbursing  clerk.  Department 
former  disbursing  clerk;  an( 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursemf  nt 

H.  R.  6491.  An  act  for  the 
Simeon  F.  Pelarca; 

H.  R.  6492.  An  act  for  tht 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Far  n 
partment  of  Agriculttu-e.  Santa 

H.  R.  6506.  An  act  to  d 
certain  lands  in  trust  for  Indian 

H.R.  6513.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser; 

H.R.  6590.  An    act    gran 
Nannie  McClellan  Chase; 

H.R.  6641.  An  act  for  thi 
Penitentiary; 

H.R.  6662.  An  act  grantir^g 
the  Dauphin  County.  Pa 
and  operate  a  highway  bridgi; 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Harrist  urg 

H.R.  6664.  An  act  to  admit 
Prari  and  Palpa  to  Americaia 
use  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.  R.  6693.  An  act  to  ameiti 
to  the  use  of  private  vehi 
efifect  economy  and  better 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  for  the 
ceiver  for  the  Great  Northern 

H.  R.  6804.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6805.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6808.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  6831.  An  act  to 
terior  to  lease  certain  of  the 
Water  District  of  Southern 
sodium  chloride  for  water 

H.  R.  6832.  An  act  to  provide 
nesses  appearing  before  any 


section  32  of  the  act  entitled 

conitruction  of  certain  bridges  and 

comipencing  and/or  completing  the 

over  the  navigable  waters  of 

purposes."  approved  August 

ellef  of  John  August  Johnson; 

the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

expenses  of  tribal  officials  of  the 

relief  of  Morris  Burstein,  Jennie 
teiti; 
lelief  of  Kather3m  S.  Anderson; 
relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell; 
he  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
of  Texas  and  ceding  jurisdic- 
certain  parcels  or  tracts  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
Stites; 

relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins; 

the  consent  of  Congress  to 

the  State  of  Washington,  and 

Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 

qighway  and  railroad  bridge  or 

he  Columbia  River  at  or  near 


relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 

Carter.  Mary  Cobb,  Addie 

Harris,   Minerva   Holbrooks, 

Fosle  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 

ps,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 


icles 


August  1 


authofizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis. 

maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 

River  near  Jefiferson  Barracks. 

relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs,  former 
of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 

G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
.  Treasury  Department; 
relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 

relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
Security  Administration,  De- 
Rosa,  N.  Mex.; 
that  the  United  States  holds 
use; 
relief  of  Floyd  H.  Roberts; 
■elief  of  Benno  von  Masnrhauser 


itiig 


an  increase  of  pension   to 
relief  of  the  Arkansas  State 


the  consent  of  Congress  to 

Authority  to  construct,  maintain. 

across  the  Susquehanna  River 

Pa.; 

the  American-owned  barges 

registry  and  to  permit  their 


the  provisions  of  law  relating 
for  official  travel  in  order  to 
administration; 

relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  re- 
Majestic  Building  Corporation; 
1  elief  of  George  E.  Miller; 
relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 
elief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck; 
autlorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
mblic  lands  to  the  Metropolitan 
California  for  the  extraction  of 
conditioning  purposes; 

for  the  protection  of  wit- 
iepartment,  independent  estab- 
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lishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States; 

H.R. 6881.  An  act  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipowners'  Liability  (sick  and  injured  seamen)  Conven- 
tion, 1936; 

H.  R.  6884.  An  act  to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  punxjses; 

H.  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River,  from   the   borough  of   Wyoming,   in   the   county   of 
Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Peruisylvania,  to  Jenkins  Town- 
ship, county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R. 6963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 
H.R. 6965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stina  Anderson; 
H.R.  7015.  An  act  to  reenact  section  259  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  relating  to  the  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
circuit  and  district  judges; 

H.  R.  7038.  An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  widows 
of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  7039.  An  act  granting  Increase  of  pension  to  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  7049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Summers,  for- 
mer disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

H.  R.  7050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  former  disburs- 
ing officers  for  the  Civil  Works  Administration; 

H.R. 7089.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
in  advancing  the  science  of  aviation; 

H.  R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed., 
title  46.  sec.  481); 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed., 
title  46,  sec.  464) ; 

H.  R.  7096.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a 
form  of  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

H.R. 7132.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  &  Improvement  Co.," 
approved  May  21,  1934; 

H.R.  7189.  An  act  to  authorize  research  and  experiments 
to  find  new  uses  for  anthracite  coal; 

H.  R.  7193.  An  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  uniforms  or  arms 
by  certain  organizations; 

H.R. 7233.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition,  control,  and  \ise  of  surplus  real 
property  acquired  by  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1935  (Public,  No.  351,  74th 
Cong),  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7262.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B.  Flem- 
ing, trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  k 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Ran- 
dolph. Mo.; 

H.  R.  7270.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bormeville  Project  Act; 
H.  R.  7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the  Light- 
house Service  with  the  Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the  com- 
missioning, appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Nevada  Silica  Sands, 
Inc.; 

H.R. 7389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  <3uinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor  in 
saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow  citizens; 

H.R.  7411.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  woiks  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  Fountain  in 
Washington.  D.  C;  and 


H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Major  Gen- 
eral William  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Conunission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

The  message  also  smnounced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  32)  establishing  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) -Monitor 
Commission,  in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  Bn.L  SICMCD  | 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend 
further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  approved  May  29. 
1930,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HUGHES  (for  Mr.  Logan),  from  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2787)  for  the  reliel 
of  Maude  Smith,  reported  it  with  amendments  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1042)  thereon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7171)  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  reported  it  without  amendment 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1043)  thereon. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  reported  it  with  amendments  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  1044)  thereon. 

Ml-.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  <S.  1935)  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  United  States."  approved  July  1.  1898,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  reported  It 
with  amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1045)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  fS.  2448)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  engineers  and  economists  for  con- 
sultation purposes  on  important  reclamation  work,"  approved 
February  28,  1929  (45  Stat.  1406),  reported  it  without  amend- 
ment and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1046)  thereon. 

BILLS  AND   A   JOINT   RESOLTTTION   INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows:  i 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
S.  2929.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  for  preventing  collisions  of 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa) : 
S.  2930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimbursement  to  the  holders 
of  cotton  pool  participation  trust  certificates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricxilture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PITTMAN: 
S.  2931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Nevada  Silica  Sands, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
S.  2932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Thomas  Edward  Renaker, 
United  States  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEELY: 
S.J. Res.  179.  Joint    resolution    authorizing    the    Federal 
Power  Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLXTTION  REFERREP 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated  below: 

H.R. 377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffield  Mullins,  and 

others"; 

H.  R.  808.  An  act  to  confer  JurisdicUon  upon  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Zook  Palm  Nurseries.  Inc..  a  Florida  corporation; 

H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  £. 
Williams: 
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H.  R.  1629.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court 
of  Claims  of  the  United  States  to  hear,  adjudicate,  and  enter 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Carl  G.  Allgrxmn  against  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  his  invention  in  rifling  guns 
during  the  war  and  thereafter  by  the  Sjinington-Anderson 
Co.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  said  invention  being  shown  and 
described  In  his  Letters  Patent  No.  1,311,107  issued  by  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  on  or  about  July  22,  1919; 

H.  R.  1843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  K.  J.  Foss; 

H.  R.  2041.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Kelly; 

H.  R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger; 

H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider.  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  Nalles.  Jr.; 

H.  R.2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachie; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Joseph  Wright; 

H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey 
T.  Combs; 

H.  R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 

H.  R.  2860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Willie  Jones,  as 
legal  representative  of  Thelma  Jones,  a  deceased  minor; 

H.R.  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  workers  per- 
forming emergency  work  at  Cairo,  111.,  in  the  Ohio  River 
flood  of  1937; 

H.  R.  3087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gdynia  America  Line, 
Inc..  of  New  York  City.  N.  Y.; 

H.  R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 

H.R. 3159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Costas 
Demcllis; 

H.  R.  3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  rendsr  judgment  upon  the 
Claim  of  Fiske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  Jersey; 

H.  R.  3477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  R.  Acosta; 

H.  R.  3481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  Z.  Bush  and  W.  D. 
Kennedy; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Stcphenvill3  Hospital.  Stephenville,  Tex.; 

H.  R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co. : 

II.  R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L.  Barnholtz; 

H.  R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Cauley, 
ieceased ; 

H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.  R.  4033  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.  R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.  R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service; 

H.  R.  4126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  Zimmerman; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press; 

H.  R.  4198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  L.  Parish; 

H.  R.  4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co.; 

H.  R.  4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gustav  Schmidt; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey,  John  J. 
Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath.  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Edward 
A.  Morash.  and  Michael  L.  Siderowlcz; 

H.R. 4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lewis 
Marion  Garrard  Hale; 

H.  R.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald; 

H.  R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe; 

H.  R.  4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete: 

H.  R.  4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 
^^^     H.  R.  4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  4608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lettie  Leverett; 

H.R.  4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Gubrud; 

H.  R.  4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  GUsou; 


H.  R.  4813.  An  act  for  the  :  elief  of  the  estates  of  Marie  R. 
Morkovsky  and  Alphons  Mori  ovsky,  both  deceased; 

H.R. 4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman; 

H.  R.  4885.  An  act  for  the  r  iLei  of  James  M.  Harwood; 

H.  R.  5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.R. 5211.  An  act  conferriig  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 

Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  to 
judgment  upon  the  claims  of 
Mat  Hensley,  Arnold  Blantoi^  Lillie  Price,  Clyde  Thorpe,  and 
D.  L.  Mason; 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  ielief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H. R. 5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil; 

H.R.  5338.  An  act  for  th(  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 

H.  R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  r  jlief  of  certain  postmasters: 


States  District  Court  for  the 
hear,  determine,  and  render 


H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the 


relief  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 


fifth  Congress,  first  session. 
Sweinhart ; 

H.  R.  5803.  An  act  for  the 


June  18,  1934,  entitled  "An 


Mace  Engineering  Corporati  jn"; 


H.  R.  5894.  An  act  for  the 
H.R.  5895.  An  act  for  the 


H.R.  5953.  An  act  for  th« 
H.  R.  6010.  An  act  for  the 


H.  R.  6099.  An  act  for  the 
H.  R.  6259.  An  act  for  the 
H.R. 6362.  An  act  for  the 


August  1 


A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5369.  An  act  for  the  r  ^lief  of  Maj.  Noe  C.  Killian; 

H.  R.  5383.  An  act  for  the  i  elief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.  R.  5491.  An  act  to  pay  s^laiT  of  Ruth  Dornsife; 

H.  R.  5515.  An  act  for  the 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Fahey; 

H.R.  5607.  An   act   for   thfe   relief   of  George   A.   Meflfan, 
United  States  marshal.  distri(  t  of  Idaho; 

H.R.  5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310.  Seventy- 


relief  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver; 
reLef  of  V.  H.  Scheuring,  Elmer 


an  act  for  the  rehef  of  D.  E. 
relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 


H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amer  d  Private  Act  No.  286,  approved 


act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 


relief  of  John  E.  Garrett; 
relief  of  James  D.  Larry,  Sr.; 
H.R.  5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger, 
as  legal  representative  of  thf  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brie- 
ger, a  deceased  minor; 

H.R.  5931.  An  act  for  thej  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman; 
H.  R.  5951.  An  act  for  th^  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma 
Hall; 

relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 
relief  of  John  August  Johnson; 
H.  R.  6084.  An  act  for  thf  relief  of  Katheryn  S.  Ander- 
son; 

relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell; 
relief  of  Jack  D.  Ccllins; 
relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden.  Essie  Burton,  Be^rice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb.  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant,  SaBle  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese.  Sallie  Marett,  Jcsie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phil  ips,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 
rett,  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.R. 6490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk,  Departmen  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  P.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department; 

H.R. 6491.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston 
and  Simon  F.  Felarca; 

H.  R.  6492.  An  act  for  th(   relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 

"arm    Security    Administration, 
5anta  Rosa,  N.  Mex.; 
H.  R.  6513.  An  act  for  th  '  relief  of  Floyd  H.  Roberts; 
H.  R.  6728.  An    act    for    t  le    relief    of    Stacy   C.    Mosser, 
receiver  for  the  Great  Nor  hern  Majestic  Building  Corpo- 
ration ; 

H.  R.  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  E.  Miller; 
H.R.  6805.  An  act  for  th;  rebef  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 
H.R. 6808.  An    act    for     he    relief    of    Matilda    Lamed 
Bouck; 
H.R. 6963.  An  act  for  the   relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 
H.  R.  7049.  An  act  for  tl  e  relief  of   John  L.  Summers, 
former   disbursing    clerk,    '  "reasury   Department,    and    for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7050.  An  act  for  th  e  relief  of  certain  former  dis- 
bursing officers  for  the  Civi  Works  Administration;  and 


rehabilitation    supervisor. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
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H.  R.  7132.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the   relief   of   the   Playa   de   Flor  land   and   Improvement 
Co.,"  approved  May  21,  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
H.  R.  884.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Siuslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon; 

H.  R.  2184.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  property  to  Washington  County, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2315.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2418.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  certain  lands,  so  that  they 
may  become  parts  of  the  Whitman,  Malheur,  or  Umatilla 
National  Forests; 

H.  R.  3695.  An  act  to  validate  settlement  claims  established 
on  sections  16  and  36  within  the  area  withdrawn  for  the 
Matanuska  Settlement  project  In  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.  R.  3764.  An  act  to  validate  and  confirm  a  certain  con- 
veyance heretofore  made  by  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
and  its  lessee.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  to  Consolidated  Ware- 
house Co.,  involving  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way  acquired 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  California  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  (12  Stat.  489) ; 

H.  R.  4097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  facilities 
of  national  parks  and  national  monimients  for  school  pur- 
poses; 

H.  R.  5404.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  certain  lands  so  that  they 
may  become  part  of  the  Ochoco  National  Forest,  Oreg.;  and 

H.R. 6831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  certain  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  California  for  the  extraction 
of  sodium  chloride  for  water-conditioning  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

H.R. 3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near 
The  Dalles,  Oreg.; 

H.R. 4985.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Fishery  Educational 
Service  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries; 

H.  R.  5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at 
or  near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
bridges  and  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and/or 
completing  the  construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  August  30,  1935; 

H.R.  6271.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  ot  Washington,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge 
or  two  separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River,  at  or 
near  Kettle  Palls,  Wash.; 

H.R. 6441.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis, 
State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near  Je£[erson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.; 

H.  R.  6662.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Dauphin  Coimty,  Pa.,  authority  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  at  or  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 

H.R.  6881.  An  act  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipowners'  Liability  (sick  and  injured  seamen)  Conven- 
tion. 1936; 

H.R. 6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  from  the  Borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county 
of  Luzerne.  Commonwealth  of  Peimsylvania,  to  Jenkins 
TowTiship,  coimty  of  Luzerne,  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 


H.  R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  5.  C,  1934  ed.. 
title  46.  sec.  481) ; 

H.  R.  7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed., 
title  46.  sec.  464) ;  and 

H.  R.  7262.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Oonnan,  and  Joseph  B.  Fleming, 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  1;  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Randolph,  Mo.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.  R.  3391.  An  act  providing  payment  to  employees.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  for  mileage  traveled  in  privately  owned 
automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation. 

H.  R.  3931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  LeOay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4088.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  fats  and  oils,  cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  meal,  and  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.  R.  4831.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Menominee  General  Council,  members 
of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  official  delegates  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.  R.  6054.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  officials  of  the 
Mirmesota  Chippewa  Tribe;  and 

H.  R.  6506.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
certain  lands  in  trust  for  Indian  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

H.R. 5634.  An  act  granting  6  months'  pay  to  Sidney  M. 
Bowen;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

H.  R.  5919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the  bonds 
of  municipal  corporations  and  public-utility  districts  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  to  validate  bonds  which  have  heretofore 
been  issued  by  a  municipal  corporation  or  any  public -utility 
district  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6124.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
addition  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  ceding  jurisdiction 
to  the  State  of  Texas  over  certain  parcels  or  tracts  of  land 
heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  United  Mexican  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

H.  R.  4988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating 
to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  em- 
ployees in  certain  cases."  approved  April  22,  1908  (U.  8.  C 
Utle  45.  sec.  51) ; 

H.  R.  5880.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Navy  Club  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

H.  R.  6832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  any  department,  independent  establish- 
ment, or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  7015.  An  act  to  reenact  section  259  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  relating  to  the  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
circuit  and  district  judges;  and 

H.  R.  7193.  An  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  uniforms  or  arms 
by  certain  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  6693.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  use  of  private  vehicles  for  official  travel  in  order  to 
effect  economy  and  better  administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

H.  R.  6884.  An  act  to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

H.  R.  6083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris  Bursteln,  Jennie 
Burstein.  and  Adolph  Bursteln;  and 

H.R. 6965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stlna  Anderson:  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration. 

H.  R.  5105.  An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Spaedy; 
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H.  R.  6590.  An  act  grranting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Nannie  McClellan  Chase; 

H.  R.  7038.  An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  widows  of 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  and 

H.R.  7039.  An  act  granting  increase  of  pension  to  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Pensions. 

H.R.  7189.  An  act  to  authorize  research  and  experiments 
to  find  new  uses  for  anthracite  coal;  and 

H.  R.  7327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Nevada  Silica  Sands, 
Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

H.  R.  7233.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition,  control,  and  use  of  s\irplus  real 
property  acquired  by  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  August  27, 1935  (Public.  No.  351.  74th  Cong.), 
and  for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

H.  R.  4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Com- 
mission to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty- 
third  President  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  7089.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
in  advancing  the  science  of  aviation; 

H.  R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor  In 
saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Major  Gen- 
eral William  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

HOUSE  CONCTTKRENT  RESOLUTIGN  REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  32)  establishing  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) -Monitor 
Commission  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    PERSONNEL    CONDITIONS    AT    JEFFERSONVILLE 
(IND.)     QUARTERMASTER     DEPOT 

Mr.  MINTON  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
178  >.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs: 

Resolivd.  That  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  to  be  composed  of  three  members  of  such  committee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of  personnel 
conditions  at  the  Jeflersonville  Quartermaster  Depot.  JeffersonvlUe, 
Ind.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  such  subcommittee  to  act  as  chair- 
man thereof.  The  subcommittee  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  AlTairs  the  results  of  its  Investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

For  the  pxirposes  of  this  resolution  the  subcommittee,  or  any 
member  thereof  duly  authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  employ 
such  clerical  and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena  or  ottier- 
wise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  dociunents.  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  or  he  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hear- 
ings shtdl  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  100  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  •2.500.  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

KEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION — ADDRESS    BY   SENATOR    LA   FOLLETTB 

[Mr.  La  FbLLErrc  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  himself,  broadcast  by 
transcription  over  station  WHA.  Madison,  Wis.,  on  July 
13.  1939.  on  the  subject  Neutrality  Legislation,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    HILL     TO    ALABAMA    rURNITURE     DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

[Mr.  HiLL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  him  to  the  Alabama 
Furniture  Dealers'  Association  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  July 
26.  1939;  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


[Mr.  Andrews  asked  and 


trially  owned  child  nurseries 
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INDUSTRIALLY  OWNED  CHILD  N1  TRSERIES STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 

AN  )REWS 


obtained  leave  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  a  statement  1  y  him  on  the  subject  of  indus- 


to  aid  married  working  women 


who  have  small  children,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY-  —ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  HINCKLEY 

[Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  Civil  Aeronau- 

Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au:hority,  Monday,  July  31,  1939, 
which  appears  in  the  Appenlix.] 


THE    PRESERVATION    OF    AMERIC  \N   DEMOCRACY — ADDRESS   BY    COL. 


O.   R. 


MGUIRE 


[Mr.  King  asked  and  obta  ned  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Lav,  American  Bar  Association,  on 
July  1,  1939.  at  Saranac  Like,  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  entitled  "aiall  Democracy  Be  Preserved?' 
which  appears  in  the  Apper^lix.] 

amendments    TO 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and 
in  the  Record  a  number 
amendr.ients  to  the  Social 
the  Appendix.] 


social    SECURITY    ACT 

obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
editorials  on  the  subject  of 
Security  Act,  which  appear  in 


(If 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR   HILL   AT  PILVER   ANNIVERSARY  OF   NATIONAL 
POPULAR   GO\t:RNMENT   LEAGUE 


[Mr.  La  Follette  asked 
in  the  Record  an  address 
silver    anniversary    of    the 
League.  Washington.  D.  C, 
the  Appendix.] 


ard 


obtained  leave  to  have  printed 

delivered  by  Senator  Hill  at  the 

National    Popular    Government 

April  29,  1939,  which  appears  in 


POSTPONEMENT  OF   CONSIDERi  TION  OP  COPYRIGHT   CONVENTION 


and 
Iiiw 

t3 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah, 
the  Executive  Calendar  is 
has  been  there  since  April 
first  time  the  Foreign 
the  convention  for  favorable 
calendar    during    previous 
those  who  have  been  oppose^ 
fication  of  this  treaty  have 
be  domestic  legislation 
treaty  is  considered. 

I  deem  it  advisable  for  u! 
has  been  working  so  long 
to  bring  about  a  domestic 
ments  and  be  satisfactoiy 
that  I  think  it  would  be 
time.    Therefore,  I  am 
tion  of  the  majority  leader 
be  permitted  to  make  the 
will  not  be  called  up  until 

As  part  of  my  remarks, 
made  by  the  committee, 
legislation  along  this  line, 
Edith  E.  Ware,  and  a  list 
constitute  the  Conference 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 

There  being  no  objection, 
to  be  printed  in  the  RifcoRD, 


^T.  President,  the  first  item  on 

a  copyright  convention,  which 

1  of  this  year.    This  is  not  the 

Relations  Committee  has  reported 

action.     It  has  been  on  the 

Congresses.      In    the    meantime 

to  the  consideration  and  rati- 

tiiken  the  stand  that  there  should 

reported  and  ready  at  the  time  the 


going 


on 


American 

INTERNATION,  iL 


Senator  Elbert  D.  Thom.as, 

Senate  Office  Biiilding,  Wcffh 
Dear  Senator  Thom\s 
draft  of  a  copsrrlght   biU;    it 
editing  of  the  aU-day  meeting!  i 
the  members  of  the  Conference 
clipped   to   it   explains   the 
asked  me  to  send  this  to  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  have  the 


to  allow  the  committee,  which 

so  consistently  in  attempting 

which  will  meet  the  require- 

the  various  interested  groups, 

unvipse  to  consider  the  treaty  at  this 

to  suggest,  with  the  coopera- 

and  the  minority  leader,  that  I 

an  louncement  that  the  convention 

^  :arch  of  next  year. 

o  show  what  progress  Is  being 

which  is  working  uix)n  proposed 

ask  that  a  letter,  signed  by 

the  cooperating  groups  which 

Copyright  Legislation,  be  made 


Cf 


Is  there  objection? 

the  letter  and  list  were  ordered 

IS  follows: 


National  Committze  on 

Intellectual  CooPERATibN. 
New  York,  S.  Y ..  June  15.  1939. 


ington,  D.  C. 

Attached  Is  a  revision  of  the  preliminary 

I  mbodies  the   amendments  and   the 

of  June  12  and  13.     The  letter  to 

on  Copyright  Legislation  that  la 

X8.      Members   of   the   conference 

as  evidence  of  their  endeavor;  they 

draft  submitted  to  Congress. 


St  tktUS. 
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Professor  Shotwell  told  me  yesterday  that  he  intended  to  speak 
with  you  over  the  telephone  at  such  time  as  he  thoxight  he  inlght 
find  you  In  your  office. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EorrB  E.  Wars. 

CONTERENCE    ON    COPTRIGHT    LEGISLATXON 

Authors  League  of  America,  Lulse  SiUcox.  Henry  Jaffe. 

Labor:  International  Allied  Printing  Trades  Association,  M.  J. 
Pl3rnn. 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers,  John  G. 
Paine,  Herman  Flnkelstein. 

Song  Writers  Protective  Association,  John  Schulman. 

Book  Publishers  Bureau,  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  Benjamin  Stem. 

National  Publishers  Association,  Marvin  Pierce. 

Librarians,  Lawrence  Heyl. 

Scholarship:  The  Joint  Committee  on  Materials  for  Research  of 
the  National  Cotincll  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  Robert  C.  Blnkley,  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Richard 
Manning. 

Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors,  Gabriel  Hess,  Edwin 
P.  Kilroe,  Robert  W.  Perkins.  Edward  A.  Sargoy. 

Motion  Pictxire  Theater  Owners.  EJdward  L.  Kuykendall. 

Independent  Exhibitors  League.  Nathan  Yamlns. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Sydney  M.  Kaye,  Neville 
Miller.  Robert  P.  Myers.  Stuart  Sprague. 

Music  Publishers  Protective  AssociaUon,  Walter  Douglas,  A.  M. 

Recording  Interests,  MUton  Diamond,  L.  V.  Epstein.  David 
Mackay. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPT7TES   WITH  THE  XmiTED   STATES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  last  call  of  the 
calendar.  Senate  bill  915,  to  provide  for  the  more  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United  States,  and  for 
Other  purposes,  which  was  introduced  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Logan],  and  which  refers  to  administrative  procedure  in  the 
Grovemment  departments,  was  passed.  Following  its  pas- 
sage, the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  MintonI  moved  to 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposed  legislation  with  my  colleague,  v;ho  is 
not  able  to  be  here,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  bill  of  such  importance  should  be  discussed  and  should 
not  be  passed  on  a  call  of  the  calendar  without  some  dis- 
cussion. It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  my  colleague  that  the 
vote  by  which  that  bill  passed  should  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  bill  be  restored  to  the  calendar,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  the  measure  be  taken  up  at  some  date  early  in  the  next 
session. 

.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  Minton]  that  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  915  wsis  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  be  restored  to  the 
calendar. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  UNOBJECTED-TO  BILLS  ON  THE   CALENDAR 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Routine  morning  business  is 
closed.    The  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  limited  to  bills  to  which 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  calendar, 

RESOLUTIONS  AND  BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  providing  that  a  calendar  day's 
notice  shall  sufiSce  In  connection  with  suspension  of  a  rule, 
was  announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  that  the  resolution  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  providing  for  a  Conunittee  on 
Civil  Aviation  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  resolution  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  45)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  3.  1926,  entitled  "An  act  conferring  jurisdicUon  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  adjudicate,  and  render 
judgment  in  claims  which  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indiana  may 


have  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  go 
over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  783)  to  amend  the  act,  as  amended,  entitled 
"An  act  to  refer  the  claims  of  the  Delaware  Indians  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,"  approved  February  7,  1925.  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  that  blU  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

INDIANS  OF  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY,  mCBR. 

The  bill  (S.  784)  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indiana  of  the 
Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  Calendar  No. 
101  is  Senate  bill  784;  Calendar  No.  201  is  House  bill  2971, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Senate  bill.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  and,  as  I  vmderstand.  he 
has  no  objection  to  substituting  the  House  bill  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  having  it  considered  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  2971)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  Agency  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasoiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  (38.353.84 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in  the  official 
disbxirsing  accoxint  of  the  Suj>erintendent  and  Special  Dlebursing 
Agent  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  Agency,  Nebr..  to  replace  a 
deposit  of  Individual  Indian  money  in  like  amoimt  with  the  State 
Bank  of  Winnebago,  Nebr..  defunct:  Provided,  That  any  smns, 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  this  appropriation, 
recovered  from  said  bank  or  the  sureties  on  the  bonds  thereof, 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection.  Senate  bill 
784  is  indefinitely  postponed. 


INDIAN  CLAIliS  BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  790)  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  the  Prairie 
Band  or  Tribe  of  Pottawatomie  Irdians  of  Kansas  and  Wis- 
consin against  the  United  States  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
dealing  with  Indian  claims  that  should  be  passed  over,  be- 
cause a  committee  is  at  work  now  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  ready  to  make  full  report  very 
shortly,  when  the  bills  may  be  disposed  of.  I,  therefore,  ask 
that  Senate  bill  790.  and  Senate  bill  1222,  which  is  Calendar 
No.  104.  Senate  bill  767.  which  is  Calendar  No.  105.  Senate 
bill  864,  which  is  Calendar  No.  106,  and  Senate  bill  498, 
which  is  Calendar  No.  116.  be  passed  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  tiie  bills 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be  passed  over. 

BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1162)  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  civilian  officials  and  employees,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  in  and  about  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order, 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  let  that  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1303)  to  amend  the  Agricultvure  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cotton,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  ask  that  that  bill  go  over.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  795)  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  types 
of  physically  handicapped  children,  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  therefor,  and  to  regulate  its  expenditure,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  ask  that  that  bill  go  over. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1681)  to  amend  section  107  of  the  Judicial 
Code  to  create  a  mountain  district  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  ask  that  that  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  570)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  agricultural  products;  to  prevent  unfair  competi- 
tion; to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  products; 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  assuring  an  abundant  and 
permanent  supply  of  such  products  by  securing  to  the  pro- 
ducers a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  cost  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Let  that  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  107)  opposing  sales  of  American  cotton 
during  the  present  world  crisis  to  foreign  purchasers  below 
the  cost  of  production,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  the  resolution  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bill  (S.  1305)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  through 
appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the  States  and  Territories  in 
providing  more  effective  programs  of  public  education  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <S.  1265)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Public 
Work-s,  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2202)  to  establish  a  Public  Works  Agency  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <S.  2203)  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE!^.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  34)  for  the  relief  of  W.  K.  Rich- 
ardson was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KINO.    Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
passed  over. 

~^^The  bill  (S.  517)  to  amend  the  Commiinications  Act  of 
1934  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
radio  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1730)  to  amend  the  civil -service  law  to  per- 
mit certain  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  transferred  to  positions  under  the  competitive 
classified  civil  service  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  289)  for  the  relief  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  mustered  into 
service  for  the  War  with  Spain  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KING.    Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

YAKIMA   INDIAN   TRIBE    CLAIMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  773)  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear,  examine,  adjudicate,  and  render  final  judgment  on 
any  and  all  claims  which  the  Yakima  Indian  Tribes  may 
have  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line  3.  to  insert, 
"If  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  court  that  any  of  the  lands 
now  owned  by  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  present 
recognized  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reser- 
^yation,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the 
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Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  concluded  June  9,  1855  (12  Stat.  951),  the  court 
shall,  as  to  such  lands  no  /  owned  by  the  United  States, 
render  final  judgment  in  avor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  of 
Indians  for  a  siun  equal  to  Q)  the  value  of  the  timber  re- 
moved therefrom  since  Jun(  9,  1855,  with  interest  at  5  per- 
cent per  annum  from  the  time  of  such  removal  and  (2) 
the  present  value  of  such  li.nds,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  court,  and  the  Uni^d  States  shall  have  the  right, 

e  of  final  judgment,  in  lieu  of 

hereof,  to  include  such  lands 

Reservation  and  hold  the  title 

benefit  and  use  of  the  Yakima 

make  the  bill  read: 


within  1  year  from  the  da 
paying  the  present  value 
within  the  Yakima  Indian 
thereto  in  trust  for  the  sole 
Tribes  of  Indians."  so  as  t< 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  ju  Isdlctlon  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  CI  Ums,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
time  or  statutes  of  limitation,  to  hear,  determine,  adjudicate,  and 
render  final  Judgment  In  any  and  all  legal  and  equitable  claims  of 
whatsoever  nature  which  the  "!  'ak,ima  Tribes  of  Indians  may  have 
against  the  United  States,  including,  but  without  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  clams  arising  under  or  growing  out  of 
any  treaties,  agreements,  or  acts  of  Congress,  Executive  orders,  or 
out  of  any  disposal  or  handllni  of  lands,  timber,  or  other  property 
belonging  to.  or  held  in  trust  b  r  the  United  States  for.  said  Yakima 
Tribes,  or  otherwise.  If  It  sha  11  be  determined  by  the  court  that 
any  of  the  lands  now  owned  t  y  the  United  States,  outside  of  the 
present  recognized  exterior  t  oundaries  of  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation,  comprises  a  port  on  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  purs  lant  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
concluded  June  9,  1855  (12  Sti  t.  951),  the  cotirt  shall,  as  to  such 
lands  now  owned  by  the  Unlti  d  States,  render  final  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  of  [ndians  for  a  sum  equal  to  (1 )  the 
value  of  the  timber  removed  ^herefrom  since  June  9.  1865,  with 
interest  at  5  percent  per  anni  im  from  the  time  of  such  removal 
and  (2)  the  present  value  of  si  ch  lands,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  court,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right,  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  final  Ju<  gment.  In  lleiLof  paying  the  present 
value  thereof,  to  Include  suci ,  lands  within  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  and  hold  the  title  thereto  in  trust  for  the  sole  benefit 
and  use  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  <  f  Indians. 

Sbc.  2.  Said  suit  or  suits  aithorlzed  by  this  act  shall  be  In- 
stituted within  5  years  from  t  le  date  of  approval  thereof,  by  the 
filing  of  one  or  more  petitioi  s  embodying  one  or  more  of  said 
claims,  and  the  said  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  shall  be  party 
plaintiff  and  the  United  Stat's  shall  be  party  defendant.  Said 
petition  or  petitions  shall  be  vtrifled  on  Information  and  belief  by 
the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed  to  prosecute  such  claim  or 
claims  under  contract  with  srid  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  duly 
executed  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  and  said  petition  cr 
petitions  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
final  submission  of  said  suit  or  suits.  Such  petition  or  petitions 
may.  in  addition  to  alleging  specific  claims,  demand  a  general 
accounting  of  all  funds  and  aroperty  expended  or  used  by  the 
United  States  for  said  Yakimi  Tribes  of  Indians  or  on  their  ac- 
count. In  which  event  upon  ;eceipt  of  said  accounting  plaintiff 
shall  have  the  right  to  amend  its  said  petition  or  petitions  to  set 
forth  any  and  all  legal  and  equitable  claim  or  claims  shown  by 
said  accounting  report,  and  the  said  Court  of  Claims  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear.  adjudicat(  .  determine,  and  render  final  judg- 
ment on  any  and  aU  such  clai  ms  shown  by  or  arising  out  of  said 
accounting  report. 

Sec.  3.  Any  payment  which  nay  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  upon  any  claim  so  sutmitted  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an 
estoppel  but  may  be  pleaded  as  an  offset  in  such  suit  or  suits, 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  all  stuns,  includ- 
ing gratuities  as  provided  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  Augtist  12,  1935  (49  1  Stat  571,  59«),  heretofore  paid  or 
expended  for  the  direct  benefi    of  said  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians. 

Sec.  4.  Official  letters.  pap?rs,  maps,  documents,  and  other 
records,  or  certified  copies  the-eof,  may  be  used  In  evidence,  and 
the  departments  and  other  offlc  es  of  the  Government  shaU  give  full 
and  free  access  to  the  attorne  r  or  attorneys  for  the  said  Yakima 
Tribes  to  such  letters,  papers,  maps,  documents,  or  other  records 
as  may  be  required  by  said  at  omey  or  attorneys  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  or  trial  of  said  suit  or  suits,  and  shall  afford  facilities  for 
the  examination  of  the  same  i  nd  the  making  of  copies  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  from  the  decison  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  any 
suit  or  suits  prosecuted  under  ;his  act.  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by 
either  party  as  In  other  cases  1  o  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  full  authority  by  proper 
orders  and  process  to  bring  li  and  make  parties  to  such  suit  or 
suits  any  and  all  parties  deemed  by  It  necessary  or  proper  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  mat  ters  In  controversy. 

Sec.  7.  A  copy  of  said  pet  tion  or  petitions  filed  under  the 
authority  of  this  act  shall  be  served  upon  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  he,  or  some  attorney  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  be  designated  by  him.  Is  hereby  directed  to 
appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  final  detenoinatlon  of  any  suit  or  suits  Insti- 
tuted under  this  act  the  Court  of  Claims  shaU  decree  sucti  amount 
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or  amoimts  as  it  may  find  reasonalile  to  be  paid  the  said  attorney 
or  attcrne3rs  »o  employed  by  said  Taklma  Indian  Tribes  for  the 
services  and  expenses  of  said  attorney  or  attorneys  Incurred  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act:  Provided,  That 
In  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  amount  or  amounts  decreed  by  said 
court  for  fees  be  in  excess  of  a  stun  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  amoimt  of  recovery.  In  case  of  a  compromise  or  any  other 
settlement,  said  fees  and  expenses  of  said  attorney  or  attorneys 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  attorney's  or  attorneys* 
contract  duly  executed  with  said  Yakima  Tribes  under  existing  law. 
That  such  sums  so  decreed,  or  otherwiae  determined,  to  be  due  said 
attorney  or  attorneys  for  said  servlcefl  and  expenses  shall  be  paid 
said  attorney  or  jUtomeya  out  of  the  amount  or  amounts  recov- 
ered for  said  YaUma  Indians,  upon  the  appropriation  of  same, 
either  before  or  after  deposit  of  same  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  said  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PEKPETUATION   OF   THE   EASTERN   WILD   TUKKXY 

The  bill  (S.  2270)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiffe 
to  purchase  refuge  lands  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  eastern  wild  turkey  and  to  pro- 
vide pureblood  brood  stock  for  restocking  within  Its  native 
range,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 
Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah 
win  withdraw  his  objection.  This  Is  a  bill  of  great  impor- 
tance in  coruiection  with  the  preservation  of  the  wildlife  of 
this  country.  The  Biological  Survey  have  gone  over  this 
particular  case  carefully,  and  they  have  discovered  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  preservation  of  the  original  wild  turkey  in. 
certain  sections  of  my  State.  They  are  asking  for  only 
$50,000,  for  a  proper  survey,  looking  to  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  involved,  and  the  timber  that  is  on  them  will  in  a  few 
years  amortize  any  ptirchase  which  may  be  made.  They  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  in  this  cotmtry. 

I  cannot  see  how  an  objection  can  be  made,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  wild  carrier  pigeon  is  extinct,  the  bison  has 
been  practically  exterminated.    The  land  proposed  to  be  sur- 
veyed promises  to  be  a  place  where  this  particular  strain  of 
wildlife  can  be  preserved,  and  other  sections  can  be  re- 
stocked with  the  original  variety.    I  hope  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  his  objection. 
Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KING.    What  will  be  the  cost? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  the  cost  will  be  very  nominal,  because 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Department  shall  survey  the  land, 
and  then  make  a  recommendation  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be. 
Mr.  KING.    How  many  acres  are  Involved? 
Mr.  SMITH.     About  30,000,  but  much  of  the  land  will  be 
deeded  to  the  Government  by  the  persons  who  own  it.    All 
the  particulars  will  be  gone  into  when  the  Department  has  a 
chance  to  investigate.    I  myself  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  region.     It  is  now  gradually  being  encroached  up>on  by 
the  timber  interests,  and  once  the  timber  is  thoroughly  de- 
pleted the  habitat  of  these  birds  will  practically  be  destroyed. 
I  plead  with  the  Senator  to  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Biological  Survey.    It  is  a  very 
Important  matter. 

Mr.  KING  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
unwise  to  commit  the  Government  to  the  purchase  of  30,000 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  does  not  commit  the  Government  to  the 
purchase.  It  is  for  the  survey  to  report  to  us  at  some  time 
in  the  future  what  lands  may  be  purchased. 

Mr.  KING.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lands  are  so  well 
known  that  whatever  Information  is  desirable  could  be  ob- 
tained very  readily,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  stirvey. 
Mr.  SMITH.  It  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  this  particular 
area.  The  purpose  Is  to  purchase,  or  lease,  or  otherwise 
obtain  certain  lands  contiguous  to  the  ones  in  question,  the 
total  area  being  30,000  acres,  which  I  do  not  believe  would 
cost  the  Government  anything  comparable  to  the  value  of 
the  preservation  of  these  birds. 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  we  can  pass  the  bill  over  for  the 
moment.  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  Government  is  not  to  make  any  commitment  to  pur- 
chase, then  we  can  take  the  bill  up  later,  when  we  get  through 
with  the  other  meastires  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  give  notice  that  when  the  proper  time 
comes  I  will  call  the  bill  up  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  it  to  go  over  on  one  objection.  If  it 
has  to  go  over,  I  give  notice  that  I  will  call  it  up,  any  objec- 
ticHi  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objection  being  heard,  the 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  SMITH  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senate  now  consider  Order  of  Biisiness  432, 
which  is  Senate  bill  2270.  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
KiHGl  objected,  but  I  think  ail  objection  has  been  removed 
to  the  bilL  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill  In  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2270)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  refuge  lands  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  eaistem  wild  turkey  and  to  provide 
pureblood  brood  stock  for  restocking  within  its  native  range, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amendment, 
in  section  1,  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "therewith",  to 
strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "in",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  rerxl: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  acquire  by  purcl^ase,  gift,  or  lease,  or,  aubject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  302,  303,  and  304  of  the  act  of  June 
15.  1935  (49  Stat.  381),  by  exchange,  approximately  30,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  or  State-  or  county-owTied  land.  Including  Im- 
provements thereon,  rights-of-way,  and  easements  connected  there- 
with. In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  best  suited  as  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  primarily  for  the  pnDtection  and  perpetuation  of  the 
eastern  wUd  turkey,  and  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
thereon  such  structures  and  other  Improvements  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  appropriate  development  of  the  area  for  such 
purposes:  Provided,  That  public  domain  and  Federal  lands  within 
or  contiguous  to  the  areas  acquired  hereunder  and  not  otherwise 
specifically  reserved  are  also  hereby  authorized  to  be  administered 
as  part  of  said  refuge  If  found  by  the  Secretary  tf>  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  lands  acquired  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  constitute  the  national  wild -turkey  refuge 
and  shall  be  maintained  as  a  refuge  and  breeding  place  for  wild 
animals  and  birds  under  such  roles  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  from  time  to  time  for  the  admin- 
istration of  wildlife  refuges:  Provided,  That  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  for  the  bert 
interests  of  the  Government.  Iricludlng  sale  In  the  open  market, 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  he 
may  permit  such  selective  cuttirg  and  lumbering  operations  as  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  well-l>elng  and  effective  management  of 
wild  turkeys  on  said  refuge:  I'rovided  further.  That  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  with  associations, 
clubs,  organizations,  or  individuals,  he  may  distribute,  sell  in  open 
market  or  otherwise,  or  exchange  surplus  wild  turkeys  from  said  ref- 
xige  for  stockmg,  restocking,  or  propagating  purposes,  and  may  accept 
funds  and  other  aids  and  enter  tato  agreements  with  landowners 
In  the  development  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  act  for  the 
perpetuation  and  restoration  of  wUd  turkeys,  Including  such  origi- 
nal or  cooperative  research  In  the  problems  of  wild-turkey  man- 
agement as  naay  be  necessary  to  efficient  expansion  and  promotion 
of  the  program  herein  authorlzt^d:  And  provided  further,  That  out 
of  any  money  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  from  the 
grant,  sale,  or  disposition  of  any  timber,  wild  animals,  wild  birds, 
or  other  products  or  privileges  In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  refuge,  or  as  a  bonus  upon  the  exchange  of  such 
animals,  birds,  products,  or  privileges,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  pay  any  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  removal,  grant,  disposi- 
tion, sale,  or  exchange,  of  such  animals,  birds,  products,  or  privi- 
leges; and  after  such  deductions  from  gross  receipts,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  distribute  25  percent  of  the  net  receipts  ot 
such  refuge  during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  county  or  coxmtles  In 
which  the  refuge  Is  located,  proportional  to  its  area  m  each  county, 
to  be  expended  for  such  ptnpo£<s  as  the  county  avrthorities  or  the 
State  legislature  bv  appropriate  legislation  may  direct,  and  deposit 
the  remaining  75  percent  in  the  Treasury  as  miscenaneous  receipts. 

'  Sec.  3.  That  the  acquisition  of  such  land  by  the  United  States 
shall  in  no  case  be  defeated  because  of  rights-of-way,  easements, 
and  reservations,  which  from  their  nature  wUl  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  lands  so  encumbered  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  act;  but  such 
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rtghta-of-way.  easements,  and  reservations,  retained  by  the  grantor 
or  lessor  rrom  whom  the  United  States  receives  title  under  this 
act.  shall  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  occupation,  use.  operation,  pro- 
tection, and  administration  of  such  land  as  a  refuge  for  wildlife; 
and  it  shall  be  expressed  in  the  deed  or  lease  that  the  use,  occu- 
pation, and  operation  of  such  rights-of-way.  easements,  and  reser- 
vations shall  be  subordinate  to  and  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  set  out  in  such  deed  or  lease  or.  if  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  such  rules  and  regtilations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  him  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  4  That  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  may  do  all  things  and 
make  all  expenditures  necessary  to  secure  the  safe  title  in  the 
United  States  to  the  land  that  may  be  acquired  under  this  act. 
including  purchase  of  options  or  leases  when  deemed  necessary, 
and  expenses  incident  to  the  location,  examination,  and  survey  of 
»uch  areas,  and  the  acquisition  of  title  thereto,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  lease,  no  payment  for  such  land  shall  be  made  by  the 
United  States  until  title  thereto  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney 
General 

Sec.  5  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  for  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  improvements.  Including  necessary  investigations,  and 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  otBce  expenses  at  the  seat 
of  Government  and  elsewhere,  and  to  employ  such  means  as  may 
be  necessary  to  execute  the  fimctions  imposed  upon  him  by  this 
act  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $50,000  to 
provide  for  the  location,  selection,  and  Inauguration  of  this  project, 
including  surveying,  optioning,  and  supervision  of  the  lands  in^ 
volved.  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
further  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  estimate  and  the 
Congress  shall  appropriate  from  time  to  time  for  the  acquisition, 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  said  refuge  and  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any  money  appropriated 
hereunder  for  land  acquisition  and  expenses  incident  thereto,  in- 
cluding the  initial  appropriation  hereunder,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1650)  to  promote  peace  and  the  national  de- 
fense through  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
war  by  drafting  the  use  of  money  according  to  ability  to  lend 
to  the  CJovernment,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

DELEGATION   OF   AUTHORITY   IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  joint  resolution  <H.  J.  Res.  188)  authorizing  the  delega- 
tion of  certain  authority  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of 
the  bill.     Let  it  go  over. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     Mr.  President.  I  note  that  I 

submitted  the  report  on  this  joint  resolution.    It  consists  of 

one  section,  and  the  one  section  is  only  about  three  or  four 

lines  long.  so.  if  I  may.  I  will  read  the  measure.    It  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate  In  writing  the 
Director  of  Finance  of  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  or.  In  bis 
aiisence.  the  officer  acting  in  bis  stead — 

And  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  measure — 

to  sign  requisitions  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  dis- 
bursing funds,  and  said  requisitions  «hall  be  as  valid  as  if  they  had 
been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PAYMENT  OF  BONUS  TO  PROVISIONAL  AND  PROBATIONARY  OFFICERS 

The  bill  (S.  457)  to  amend  the  World  War  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KINO.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  brief  explanation? 

Mr.  KING.    Certainly. 


bll 


ofBce  "s 
emerg  ;ncy 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     This 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
sional  and  probationary 
oflBcers  have  been  considered 
but  they  resigned  at  the 
the  purpose  of  serving  during 
temporary  emergency 
them  what  the  other 
would  amount  to  less  than  $ 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  gc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
over. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr. 
object  to  the  bill  to  whicl 
referred? 

The  PRESIDING 
Objection  was  made 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  desire  ti) 
in  giving  notice  that  I  shal 
up  at  the  first  opportunity 

BILL 


is  to  amend  the  World  War 

giie  the  bonus  to  World  War  provl- 

ofi  cers.    Technically  these  former 

part  of  the  Regular  armed  forces 

of  the  war.    They  enlisted  for 

the  war.  and  in  effect  they  were 

This  bill  is  merely  to  give 

ofiBcers  received.    The  cost 

,000.000. 

over. 

te^ipore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 


Presic  ent 


did  the  Senator  from  Utah 
the  Senator  from  Texas  just 


OFFIC  CR  (Mr.  Miller  in  the  chair) . 


join  the  Senator  from  Texas 
make  a  motion  to  call  the  bill 


The  bill  (S.  1852)  to 
produced  fishery  products 
poses,  was  announced  as  ne: 
Mr.  KING.     Let  the  bill 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICSR 


ill 


partment  of  Commerce,  wa: 
Mr.  GERRY.    Let  the  bil 
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pron^ote  the  free  flow  of  domestically 
commerce,  and  for  other  piu"- 
t  in  order, 
over. 

The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PROMOTION  OF  BUSINEl  B  AND  ECONOBrOC  RESEARCH 

The  bill  (S.  1740)  to  pro  note  business  and  economic  re- 
search in  the  United  States  by  establishing  and  maintaining 
in  connection  with  State  university  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration, research  statipns  to  cooperate  with  the  De- 
announced  as  next  in  order, 
go  over. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GERRY.    Certainly 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Pj-esident, 
heretofore  explained.    It  is 


this  bill  h{^  not  been 
designed  to  encoura|e,  develop, 
and  conduct  general  and  sbeciflc  research  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  our  economic  s]  stem  and  for  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  small-business  entei  prises. 

The  Secretary  of  Commen  ;e  is  authorized  to  establish  busi- 
ness research  stations  at  S  ate  and  Territorial  universities. 
Once  established,  such  static  ns  may  be  discontinued  or  trans- 
ferred to  another  qualified  fistitution  after  a  hearing  by  the 
Secretary. 

These  stations  are  to  be  tnder  the  direction  of  the  school 
of  business  administration,  or,  if  no  such  school,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  wliich  business  subjects  are  taught, 
which  will  cooperate  with  i  he  Etepartment  of  Commerce  in 
conducting  research  in  business. 

Little  is  being  done  along  these  cooperative  lines  for  small 
business,  and  there  is  very  treat  need  for  a  law  of  this  kind. 
The  universities  of  the  ccun  try  have  united  in  a  study  of  the 
subject  and  have  recommended  action  of  the  kind  proposed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIciR.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MARKETING   OF 


t<i 


The  Senate  proceeded 
provide  for  the  development 
services  for  farm  commodities 
the  Committee  on 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after 


consider  the  bill   (S.  2212)    to 

of  marketing  and  marketing 

which  had  been  reported  from 

Agricultilre  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 

he  enacting  clause  and  to  insert : 


oigai 


That  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  marketing  and 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
ending  June  30,  1940.  and  for 
of  $5,000,000,  of  which  amount 
able  to  the  Secretary  of 
act,  including  the  employmenjt 
trict  of  Columbia  and 
this  act  shall  be  apportioned 
the  several   States   to   the 
State  department  of  agricultude 


elsewh(  re 


FARM  COMMODITIES 


nlzing.  fostering,  promoting,  and 
marketing  services  for  farm  commodities, 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  sum 
not  to  exceed  9150.000  shall  be  avail- 
Agriculture  for  the  administration  of  this 
of  persons  and  means  In  the  Dls- 
The  sums  made  available  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  among 
dejjartment  of  agriculture    (or,   if   the 
is  not  engaged  in  marketing  actlvi- 
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tieB,  or  there  Is  no  State  department  of  agriculture,  to  such  other 
State  agency  as  is  engaged  in  marketing  activities)  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  fostering,  promoting,  and  develop- 
ing marketing  and  marketing  services  for  farm  commodities  in  such 
State,  with  a  particular  view  to  providing  a  marketing  system  which 
will  furnish  a  steady  flow  of  standardized  farm  commodities  to 
centers  of  distribution  and  will  provide  for  farmers  adequate  and 
readily  available  marketing  services  for  conunodlties  produced  by 
them. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  shall  be  apportioned  under  this  act  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Sec-  | 
retary  of  Agrlcvilture.  or  his  authorized  representative,  and  the  ' 
department  of  agriculture  or  other  State  agency  In  each  State 
engaged  in  activities  of  the  kind  authorized  by  this  act.  With 
respect  to  the  funds  allocated  tinder  this  act,  such  agreement  shall 
coiistltute  a  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  and  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  personnel  by  the 
State  agency,  the  character  of  marketing  services  to  be  rendered, 
and  the  responsibility  of  each  party  to  the  agreement  in  order  to 
develop  marketing  methods  and  marketing  services  in  each  State 
that  will  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  producers  and  consumers  of 
farm  products.  If  more  than  one  agency  In  a  State  is  carrying 
on  marketing  and  marketing  services,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  require  that  such  agencies  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement 
Yo  prevent  duplication  of  work  in  connection  with  such  activities. 

Sec.  3.  In  allocating  funds  to  the  cooperating  States  under  this 
Bft,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  take  into  account  the  total 
population,  the  population  on  farms,  the  Income  from  agricultural 
production,  and  the  character  of  and  need  for  the  services  to  be 
rendered  under  this  act:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  $20,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  each  cooperating  State.  That  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  no  additional  allotment  or 
expenditures  therefrom  shall  be  made  under  this  act  tintil  a  sum 
or  sums  at  least  equad  to  such  additional  allotments  or  expendi- 
tures shall  have  been  appropriated,  subscribed,  or  contributed  by 
the  State  or  agency  or  individual  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  there  is  no  State  department  of  agriculture, 
the  funds  that  would  be  available  for  allotment  to  such  State  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  allot  ment  to  a  aother 
State  or  States  for  carrying  out  approved  projects. 

Sbc.  5.  That  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  other  agency  designated  under  this  act  shall 
by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or  lost  or  be  misap- 
plied, it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
untU  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned 
or  paid  to  such  State. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  sums  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture 
to  the  States  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  In  equal  semiannual  pay- 
ments on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year  by  the 
Bccretarv  of  the  Treastiry  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  the  treasurer  or 
other  officer  of  the  State  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
receive  the  same,  and  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  promptly. 
"upon  requisition,  to  the  head  of  the  cooperating  agency  responsible 
for  their  expenditure.  The  head  of  the  cooperating  agency  in  the 
State  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  detaUed  state- 
ment of  the  amounU  so  received  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  of  their  disbursement  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

8«c.  7.  Sums  appropriated  In  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to.  and  not  in  substitution  for.  appropriations  for  marketing 
and  marketing  services  In  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgTlCTiltiue. 

Mr,  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  make  an  explanation,  because  so  much  authority  has 
been  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have 
appropriated  this  year  over  $1,400,000,000  for  agriculture? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  in  the 
measures  to  which  the  Senator  refers  has  been  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  This  bill  does  not  carry 
an  appropriation,  but  merely  authorizes  one  with  a  view  to 
aiding  the  several  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  respective 
States  to  bring  about  a  system  of  marketing  for  the  farmers 
in  order  to  provide  a  regular  flow  of  agricultural  commodities. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  could  have  such  a  system  started, 
we  would  save  a  very  great  deal  of  money  In  the  long  run. 

The  main  trouble  in  the  country  has  been  the  distribution 
of  goods.  This  bill  has  been  pending  for  SMne  time,  it  is 
supported  by  the  Department,  it  is  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  committee.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection.  Any- 
one who  wishes  to  object  may  object  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  up  next  year.  This  is  a  mere  authorization  meas- 
ure, not  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KINO.  Already  there  are  more  than  105,000  emplosrees 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  has 
large  staffs  in  every  coimty,  and  in  most  of  the  precincts.  It 
would  seem  that  with  such  an  enormous  army  there  would  be 
an  ample  number  of  employees  to  make  the  investigation  for 
which  the  bill  calls. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  suggest  to  my  very  able  friend,  with  whose 
views  on  economy  I  am  in  very  hearty  sympathy,  as  he  knows, 
that  those  thousands  of  men  are  not  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
developing  the  means  of  bringing  local  goods  forward  in  the 
markets.  They  work  on  the  top  end.  and  it  cannot  be  handled 
in  that  way.  This  measure  has  in  view  setting  up  marketing 
sjrstems  in  the  several  States  looking  to  the  standardization 
of  farm  products,  and  providing  for  a  steady  flow  of  such 
commodities. 

I  think  that  if  we  should  appropriate  the  money  next  year 
it  would  be  saved  a  hundred  times  over,  and  it  would  be  re- 
flected in  reduced  appropriations  by  way  of  subsidies  to  the 
farmers.  Tliis  bill  is  designed  to  provide  markets,  not  to 
provide  appropriations.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  this 
country  ttiat  is  more  needed  than  a  system  of  marketing  of 
farm  products.    I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  the  bill  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

RILAnONSHIP    BETWEEN   AICERICAN    REPXTBUCS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5835)  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  eflfective  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  I  should 
make  a  statement  with  regard  to  this  bill.  On  the  last 
call  of  the  calendar  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  informed  by  that  Senator  that 
he  will  no  longer  object. 

The  bill  deals  solely  with  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  desires  to  establish  a  division  of  cultural 
relations.  "Hie  measure  does  not  deal  with  the  Agricultural 
Department,  or  any  other  Department  except  the  State 
Department.  It  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Department  to  superintend  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
students  from  colleges  in  South  America  and  the  United 
States.  It  also  provides  for  soi  advisory  commission,  but 
the  members  of  the  advisory  commission  will  draw  no 
salaries  and  no  mileage  except  when  actually  meeting  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge  1,  who  Is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate,  to  object  to  the  consideration  of  the 

bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
passed  over.  . 

PRXVEXTION  OF  HISREPRESEirrATIOH  OF  SEXM 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5625),  an  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  seeds,  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent 
mispresentation  of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce,  to  require 
certain  standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  GURNEY.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  withhold  his  objection  so  that  I  may  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Wll? 

Mr.  GURNEY.    I  withhold  the  objection. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  withhold  his 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  The  bill  Is  of 
most  extreme  importance  to  aH  the  farming  sections  of  the 
country.  It  represents  2  years  of  collaboration  in  the  prepara- 
tion Of  this  legislation  by  all  the  major  farm  organizations, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  by  the  represenUtives 
of  the  seed  dealers  of  the  United  States.    Changes  which 
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have  been  made  In  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  will  cause  in- 
creased importation  of  seed  for  forage  crops.  The  necessity 
for  having  seeds  that  will  germinate,  the  necessity  for  having 
seeds  that  are  not  mixed  with  noxious  weed  seeds  make  it  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  proposed  legislation  be  passed 
at  this  session.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  withhold  his 
objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  time  because  I  propose  to 
offer  certain  amendments,  which  should  be  considered  before 
the  bill  is  passed.  As  I  understand,  the  amendments  cannot 
be  offered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  amendments  to  the  bill 
can  be  offered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  amendments  to  the  bill  can 
be  offered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  yield  to  me.  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
urging  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  permit  this  bill  to 
be  considered  and  to  let  his  amendments  be  considered  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  KINO.    Let  the  bill  be  read  and  let  us  see  what  It  is 

about.  

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
objection  has  been  made,  I  wish  to  give  notice  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  I  shall  ask  for  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  informed  that  it  is  in  order  for  him  to  pre- 
sent his  amendments  at  this  time  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  in  a  few  moments. 
I  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  page  and  line  at  which  the  amend- 
ments should  be  placed. 

Mr.  GimrrrE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  desires  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill  but  has  temporarily  mislaid  them. 

May  I  ask  that  the  measure  be  laid  over  temporarily  until 
the  Senator  is  ready  to  offer  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
to  House  bill  5625  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  be  reconsidered  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  present  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  the  votes  are  reconsidered.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  5625)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  seeds;  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent  mis- 
representation of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  to  require 
certain  standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  on  page  16,  line  8.  to  strike  out  the  words  "or  vegeta- 
ble."   

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Gxtrney]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.    I  also  offer  an  amendment  on  page  16. 
line  9.  after  the  word  "keep",  to  strike  out  "such  records  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  402  oL  this  act,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "for  a 
period  of  3  years  a  complete  record  of  origins,  germination, 
and  purity  of  each  lot  of  agricultural  seed  offered." 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  GurneyI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


tei  npore 


amend]  nents 


The  PRESIDENT  pro 
engrossment  of  the 
the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  o^ered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thirti 


OKIE  MAY 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitte( 


FEGLEY  — CONTERENCE 


Peg  ley 


The  committee  of  conference 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
for  the  relief  of  Okie  May 
conference,  have  agreed  to 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  froiji 
sum  of  "$6,000"  to  be  inserted 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

the  Senate  to  the  bill    (H.  R.  875) 

having  met.  after  full  and  free 

recdmmend  and  do  recommend  to  their 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

BILLS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6264)  autjiorizing 
and  preservation  of  certain 
and  for  other  purposes,  was 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  thi ; 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
over. 

The  bill  (S.  2110)  to  provide 
Ing  shellfish)  and  products 
Commodities  Corporation, 

Mr.  KING.     I  ask  that 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
over. 


SAFETY 


August  1 


The  question  Is  on  the 
and. the  third  reading  of 


time,  and  passed. 

REPORT 

the  following  report: 


Its  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
in  lieu  of  "$5,000"  in  line  7,  page  1. 


H.  H.  SCHWAKTZ, 

J.    G.   TOWNSEND,   Jr.. 

Allen  J.  Ellendek, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Ambrose  J.  Kennedt. 
E^[7GENX  J.  Keogr, 
J.   Parnell  Thomas, 
iManagers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


•ASSED    OVER 

the  construction,  repair, 
I^blic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
announced  as  next  in  order, 
bill  be  passed  over. 
t€|mpore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 

for  purchase  of  fish  (includ- 

thereof  by  the  Federal  Surplus 

'?as  announced  as  next  in  order. 

bill  be  passed  over. 

tdmpore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 


)F  NAVIGATION 


The  biU  (S.  2259)  to  am(  nd  laws  for  preventing  collisions 
of  vessels  to  regulate  equi  )ment  of  certain  motorboats  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  tie  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  fs  next  in  order. 

I  a^k  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  will  be  passed 


Mr.  VANDENBERG 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^pore 
over. 

Mr.  BAILEY  subsequentl; 
object  to  Calendar  No.  728. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG 


said:  Mr.  President,  did  anyone 
being  Senate  bill  2259? 
I  objected.    There  are  some  amend- 
ments to  be  tacked  onto  the  bill  which  thus  far  I  have 
not  had  opportunity  to  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  sorrj  I  did  not  hear  what  the  Senator 
said.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  until 
amended,  as  requested  by  t  le  authorities  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  £  enator  offer  the  amendments? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  N<it  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
the  bill  is  safer  where  it  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  ilR. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 
amend  sections  712,  802. 
Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
sels. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr 
nation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    This  bill 
Commission.    It  provides  a 
sonable  ssrstem  for  requisi 
States  flag  in  an 
Senate  knows,  the  present 
of  vessels,  but  does  not 
proper  valuation,  or  for 
tion.    The  bill  provides 
vessel  on  behalf  of  the 
whereupon  they  may  pay 


emerge]  icy 


anr 


Objection  is  heard. 

REQtJlSlTK^NING  OF  VESSELS 

consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4983)  to 

^d  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

relative  to  the  requisitioning  of  ves- 


F  resident,  may  we  have  an  expla- 


was  prepared  by  the  Maritime 

more  constructive  and  more  rea- 

ioning  vessels  under  the  United 

or  in  time  of  war.    As  the 

statute  permits  the  requisitioning 

piJDvide  for  proper  appraisal  or  for 

payments  before  final  adjudica- 

the  authorities  acquiring  the 

Uhited  States  may  find  the  value. 

hree-quarters  of  the  value  to  the 


tlat 
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owner  of  the  ship  reqtdsitloned,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  In  question  may  properly  be  adjudicated.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent the  harshness  of  a  sudden  requisitioning  of  a  vessel 
without  compensation  to  the  owner.  It  provides  at  any  rate 
for  75-percent  compensation  to  the  extent  of  the  valuation 
to  t>e  found  by  the  Commission,  and  the  valuation  is  not  to 
be  on  any  enhanced  value  due  to  the  emergency,  but  on  the 
value  prior  to  the  emergency.  So  there  cannot  be  any  loss, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  merciful  and  just  provision  to 
provide  for  the  owners  of  vessels.  The  bill  is  supported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  after  careful  consideration.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  bill  and  a  very  timely  one.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

JOINT    KESOLXmON    AND    BILLS    PASSED    OVER 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  145)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
old-age  assistance  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  TTie  joint  resolution  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1296)  to  amend  paragraphs  fb),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925,  as 
amended  lay  the  acts  of  July  3.  1926.  and  February  27,  1931, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

RANK  AND  TTTLK  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL   OF  THI  ARICT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2354)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  for  commanders  of  corps  areas  and  foreign  depart- 
ments, which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  with  amendments. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  objection  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Under  the  national-defense  plan,  the 
Regular  Army  is  divided  into  four  armies.  The  War  Depart- 
ment feels  that  the  commanding  oflBcer  of  each  of  these  four 
armies,  only  while  serving  as  such,  should  have  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.  The  rank  is  temporary  and  lasts  only  so 
long  as  the  general  commands  the  army.  If  he  retires  while 
lieutenant  general,  he  will  retire  in  his  original  rank  of  major 
general.  The  total  cost  involved  is  only  about  $2,000,  and  the 
War  Department  feels  it  is  necessary  that  the  bill  be  passed 
in  keeping  with  its  plan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  House  bill  7093,  being  Calendar  No.  849,  is  an 
identical  bill,  and  has  already  passed  the  House.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  substitution  of  the  House  bill  for  the  Sen- 
ate biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  7093)  to  provide  for  the  rank  and  title  of  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  Regular  Army  for  commanders  of  corps 
areas  and  foreign  departments,  which  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  Senate 
bill  2354  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVEt 

The  bill  (S.  2264)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  P.  Hoyt  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  once.    I  think  it  should  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 


BANKS  BUSINESS  COLLKG* 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1881)  for  the 
relief  of  Banks  Business  College,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  Senate  bill  1881  is  a  bin  for 
the  relief  of  the  Banks  Business  College.  House  bill  777  is  an 
Identical  bill.  I  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  substituted  for 
the  Senate  bill,  and  that  the  House  bill  be  Immediately 
considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  777)  for  the  reUef  of  Banks  Business  College, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert: 

That  the  Banlcs  Business  College,  a  corporation  organized  in  1885 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Stati?  of  New  Jersey,  and  having 
its  principal  place  of  business  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  bring  suit  against  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  any  alleged  damages 
suffered  by  the  said  Banks  Business  College  which  the  Court  of 
Claims  may  find  to  be  attributable  to  the  United  States  CJovem- 
ment.  by  reason  of  the  said  Banks  Business  College  being  evicted 
on  January  1,  1918,  from  the  premises  which  it  occupied. 

Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  the  United  States  to  hear,  consider,  and  determine  such  action 
upon  Its  merits,  with  the  view  of  rendering  Judgment.  If  any.  in 
favor  of  the  claimant  for  any  such  alleged  damages  described  In 
section  1. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  be  Interpreted  as  raising  any  presump- 
tion or  conclusion  of  fact  or  law  but  shall  be  held  solely  to  proTlde 
for  trial  upon  facts  as  may  t>e  alleged. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

JAMES   E.    BARRY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2496)  for  the 
relief  of  James  E.  Barry,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws  or  any  laws  conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  upon  per- 
sons honorably  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army  James  E. 
Barry  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged on  October  16,  1919,  as  a  private.  Medical  Department, 
United  States  Army:  Provided,  That  no  pension,  pay,  bounty,  or 
other  benefit,  except  the  benefits  of  the  World  War  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall  be  held  to 
accrue  by  reason  of  this  act  prior  to  Its  passage. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

Mi'.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  objection?  j 

Mr.  KING.    Yes. 

Mr.  MINTON.  This  soldier,  James  K  Barry,  went  over- 
seas in  August  1917,  as  I  recall,  as  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  while  over  there,  in  the  performance  of  some 
work  on  the  construction  of  a  barracks  or  something  of  the 
kind,  received  an  injury  to  his  eye  and  lost  his  eye.  His 
superiors  wanted  to  send  him  home  then. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  There  is  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the  bill 
by  the  War  Department,  but  it  seems  to  be  that  that  is  one 
case  where  perhaps  the  Department  should  have  strained  a 
little  in  favor  of  the  claim.    I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

RUMBXTKSEMENT     OF     COTTON     COOPERATIVX     ASSOCIATIONS — ^BILL 

PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2585)  to  reimburse  the  cotton  cooperative  asso- 
ciations for  losses  occasioned  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board'i 
stabilization  operations,  and  for  other  purposes  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  KING  and  Mr.  McKEUiAR.    Over. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ators withhold  their  objections  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  doing 
that,  but  if  the  matter  is  to  be  argued  I  wish  to  argue  it  also. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo!  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  desires  to  submit  to  this  bill.  Would  it  be 
agreeable  to  have  the  amendment  considered  now  smd  acted 
upon,  and  then  later,  at  the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  the 
bill  could  be  called  up  for  consideration? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  offering  his  amendment,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
Is.    But  I  do  not  want  it  considered  until  I  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Does  the  Senator  have  objection  to  amending 
the  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  do  not  know.  Will  the  Senator  say 
what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  CraEF  Clerk.  On  page  5,  line  16,  after  the  semicolon, 
It  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Mississippi,  $93.373. 15. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  no  objection. 

I  ask  that  my  other  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page  6,  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  figures  "$1,512,068.07"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figures  "$1.605  441.22." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  just  a  brief 
word  in  explanation  of  this  bill.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
cotton  situation  became  acute,  the  Government  initiated  a 
loan  program.  The  program  was  intended  to  help  the  price 
of  cotton  and  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton.  A  great  num- 
ber of  State  cooperatives  went  into  this  loan,  and  the  head- 
quarters were  opened  up  at  New  Orleans,  as  I  understand. 
At  the  time  the  loan  was  placed  in  operation  cotton  was  sell- 
ing for  approximately  17  Vi  cents  F>er  pound.  The  loan  was 
16  cents  per  pound.  A  great  number  of  States,  as  I  under- 
stand, went  into  this  program.  Later  on  the  price  of  cotton 
fell,  and  when  the  cotton  was  finally  disposed  of  it  was  sold 
at  about  13*2  cents  a  pound,  which  showed  a  loss  to  the 
cooE>eratives.  A  good  many  of  these  cooperatives  had  a 
reserve  built  up.  so  in  the  adjustment  with  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  cooperatives  the  State  cooperatives  lost 
all  of  their  reserves  and  were  forced  to  sign  notes  to  make 
the  record  complete,  to  square  up  with  the  national  associ- 
ation. This  bill  Is  only  Intended  to  adjust  that  business 
transaction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  the  cotton-produc- 
ing States,  or  very  many  of  them  at  least,  that  it  Is  only  fair 
that  the  Government  should  adjust  all  losses  between  the 
State  cooperatives  and  the  national  association. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  more  complete  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  more  in  detail  be  placed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

•.     3585 KZIIIBUKSINO     THX     COTTON     COOPERATIVX     ASSOCIATIONS     FOR 

Losses    OCCASIONED    BT    THX    TTDZRAL    FARM    BOARD  S    STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  during  the  1929-30  season  made  avail- 
able to  all  farmers  through  the  Cotton  Cooperative  Associations  a 
loan  of  18  cents  per  pound  on  cotton.  The  cooperatives  were 
required  to  give  their  notes  to  the  Board  for  the  amounts  advanced. 
^When  the  loan  program  was  announced,  the  market  level  for 
spot  cotton  was  about  17 'i  cents.  When  the  loans  were  discon- 
tinued, prices  had  declined  to  around  the  13 'i -cent  level,  or  some 
•30  per  bale.  The  value  of  the  cotton  in  the  loan  at  the  then 
existing  price  was  materially  less  than  the  loans  authorized  and 
made  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  loan  a  settlement  was.  agreed  upon 
between  the  Farm  Board  and  the  cooperatives,  providing  for  a 
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stabilization  corporation  to 
plus  the  carrying  charges  anc 
Following  the  agreement  for 
that  since  the  Farm  Board 
all  advances  made,  it  must 
settlement  could  be  made  only 

The    cooperatives    had 
years,  of  approximately  82.500 
were  applied  on  the  deficit 
required  to  give  their  notes 
the  total  losses  Incurred  $4 
for  in  this  bill.     Of  the  total 
offset    obligations    due    to    the 
$1,512,063.07  Is  authorized  to 

The   Farm  Boards    16-cent 
Credit   Corporation's   8.30.   9. 
Farm  Board  used  the  coopera 
not  the  Intention  of  the  Farm 
in  handling  the  loan,  yet  that 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  1 
by  the  cooperatives,  the 
and  operating  cost  and  the 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

The  action  of  your  commltt^ 
mation  contained  !n  reports 
Credit  Administration,  which 
report. 

In  arriving  at  its  decision  tc 
the  bill  as  amended  and  repoi  ted 
among  other  things,  consldere  I 

1.  Was  the   16-cent  loan 
and  was  It  for  stabilization  of 

The  Farm  Credit  Admin Istra 
bill  states:  "It  therefore 
sponsibility  for  Initiating  the 
of  the  purposes  of  the  progra^ 
cotton." 

2.  Did  the  cooperatives  lose 
16-cent  loan  operation? 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
fore  rendered  each  association 
eral  Farm  Board  large  sums 
that  the  cooperative  assoclatlc^s 
with  the  operation." 

3.  Have  the  losses  of  the 
verified? 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
employed  certified  public 
association  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  expenses  for  which 
bursed.     •     •     •     our    check 
accountants  shows   some 
additions,  and  extensions 
errors  resulted  In  an  undcrclilm 
six  associations  the  errors  cau  <ed 
result  is  a  net  overclaim  again  st 
of   $5,229.65.      •      •      •     For   si 
committee  we  are  enclosing  a 
checks  of  the  claim.    The  forniulas 
putation  seem  to  us  to  be  fall 

4.  Should  the  cooperative 
losses  in  carrying  charges  and 
handling  of  the  16-cent  loan? 

The  Farm  Credit  Administi 
show  that  there  is  any  legal 
Government  In  regard  to  the 
clear  that  the  associations  di 
the  16-cent  loan  program  and 
Federal  Farm  Board  would 
would  have  provided  for  som( 
atlng  expenses  had  It  been  leg  Jly 

5.  Was  a  settlement   agreeq 
Board  and  the  cooperative 
of  the  16-cent  loan? 

James  C.  Stone.  Chairman 
Ing  Alexander  Legge,  its  first 
hearing   in   Memphis,    Tenn.. 
thing  we  did.  which  we  agree^ 
fair  thing  to  do,  and  which 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Reed  and  the 
ment    which    the    Attorney 
legal.     •     •     •     I  figure  it 
of  the  cooperatives  responsibU 
purpxjse  of  maintaining  a 


over  the  cotton  at  the  loan  price 

the   estimated   overhead   expenses. 

setltlement.  the  Attorney  General  ruled 

the  notes  of  the  cooperatives  for 

ire  payment  In  full,  otherwise  a 

upon  the  basis  of  Insolvency. 

accumulated    over    a   period    of 

I  00.  which.  In  the  settlement  made. 

In   addition,  the  cooperatives  were 

the  Board  for  $1,700,000,  making 

20(4000,  which  is  the  amount  provided 

mount  involved.  $2,749,700.18  is  to 

Farm    Credit    Administration    and 

appropriated. 

oan   was  Just  like  the   Commodity 

12-cent   loans,  except  that   the 

ives  In  making  the  loans.     It  was 

Board  to  penalize  the  cooperatives 

is  what  resulted. 

pay  the  actual  losses  experienced 

difference   betv/een  the  carrying  charges 

amount  paid  In  the  settlement  with 


was  based  primarily  on  the  infor- 
ekibmitted  on  the  bill  by  the  Farm 
(  re  given  In  ftill  In  the  committee's 

recommend  the  prompt  passage  of 

to  the  Senate,  your  committee, 

five  factors: 

Initiated   by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

the  price  of  cotton? 

ion  in  its  reports  submitted  on  the 

that  the  Board  accepted  the  re- 

l6-cent  loan  program  and  that  one 

was  stabilization  of  the  price  of 


errofs 
In 


price 


Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Pijesident 
Mr.  C.  O.  Moulton,  head 
ization  preceding  the  A.  C. 
to  the  Farm  Board  the  puichase 
the  price  of  cotton  at  16  cjnts 
acted  on  that  recommendition 
correct — if  I  am  mistaken 
homa  will  correct  me — the 
$79,000,000.    That  was  all. 
lost  to  the  Government  by 
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money,  their  own   money.  In  the 

states:  "The  settlement  there- 
Insolvent  and  still  owing  the  Fed- 
money.     Consequently  It  appears 
did  sustain  losses  In  connection 


copperatlve  associations  been  properly 

states:   "The  associations  have 

accoilntants  to  review  the  record  of  each 

estimating  the  carrying  charges  and 

they   believe   they  should  be  relm- 

of    the    reports    submitted    by    the 

In   the   development   of  averages, 

the  case  of  four  associations  these 

of  $14,651.76.     With  respect  to 

an  overclaim  of  $19,881.41.    The 

the  United  States  In  the  amount 

assistance   as   it   may   be   to   the 

summary  showing  the  result  of  our 

used  and  the  methods  of  com- 


h  ave 


afssoclations  be  reimbursed  for  their 
overhead  expenses  Incurred  In  the 

tlon  states:    "The  record  does  not 

responsibility   on   the   part   of  the 

claims  in  question.     However,  it  is 

sustain  losses  In  connection  with 

there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 

considered    a  settlement   which 

o*  the  carrying  charges  and  oper- 

posslble  for  the  Board  to  do  so." 

upon   between   the   Federal   Farm 

associations  following  the  termination 

df  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  succeed- 

chalrman,  testified  at  the  McKellar 

in    part    as   follows:    "The   original 

to  do,  which  we  thought  was  the 

agreed  to  by  Mr.  Legge  and  myself 

balance  of  the  Board,  was  the  agree- 

C|eneral    turned    down    as    not    being 

never  fair  to  hold  the  members 

for  an  act  which  was  done  for  the 

for  all  cotton." 


W8S 


WIS 


a  word  in  reply. 

of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.,  or  the  organ- 

C.  A.,  at  that  time  recommended 

of  cotton,  or  the  fixing  of 

a  pound.    The  Farm  Board 

and 'if  my  recollection  is 

ibout  it  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

oss  to  the  Government  was  only 

Seventy-nine  million  dollars  was 

the  recommendation  from  the 
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American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  or  its  predecessors. 
Thereupon  there  was  a  compromise  between  the  Government 
and  the  associations  which  are  now  asking  for  relief.  The 
compromise  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Government  took  the 
loss  which  had  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  various  cotton 
associations.  My  recollection  is — and  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  I  am  not  correct — that  all  the  corporations  except  one, 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Bilbo]  has  just  submitted  an  amendment,  have  gone 
Into  bankruptcy  since  that  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  the  policy  of 
the  Government  forced  them  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Their  own  speculations  forced  them 
Into  bankruptcy.  This  proposal  calls  for  a  renewal  of  the 
associations.  Ever  since  they  have  been  in  existence, 
whenever  they  become  hard  up  and  want  some  more 
money,  they  come  back  with  claims.  This  very  claim  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
first  introduced  by  my  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Dakota.  Of  course.  South  Dakota  raises  a  lot  of  cotton,  and 
in  that  way.  I  suppose,  the  claim  came  before  the  Congress 
at  that  time.  The  claim  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
years.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  It  is  a  species  of  racketeer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  American  Cooperative  Association; 
and  this  bill  should  not  be  passed.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  pass  it.  When  it  is  taken  up  it  will  certainly  be  debated 
before  it  is  passed.    I  object  to  it  coming  up  today. 

Mr.  KING.    I  object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  seeks 
to  adjust  the  difference  between  the  Government  and  some 
10  or  12  States.  The  bill  has  been  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress for  some  time.  If  it  goes  over  at  this  time  I  serve 
notice  that  at  the  earliest  opportimity  I  shall  try  to  obtain 
consideration  and  final  action  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

ISSUANCE   OF    COMMEMORATIVE   COINS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2750)  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage 
of  certain  conunemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 

over. 

Mr.  MALONEY  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  Calendar  No.  803.  House  bill  2750,  which  was 
called  while  I  was  temporarily  absent  frcm  the  Chamber. 
May  I  ask  what  disposition  was  made  of  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  went  over  on 
objection. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  recur  to 

House  bUl  2750. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2750)  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage  of 
certain  commemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MalcneyI  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  over  in  the  House.  This  is  not  the  same 
bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  No;  this  is  an  entirely  different  bill. 
May  I  explain  it  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator's 
explanation. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  The  bill  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  as  a  result  of  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  President  end  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  long-time  practice  of  putting  out  new 
Issues  of  coins  be  discontmued.  At  present,  as  a  result  of 
laws  passed  a  long  time  ago,  we  are  continuing  to  issue  coins, 
or  reissue  commemorative  coins,  from  year  to  year,  with  new 
dates,  and  coined  at  different  mints.  Many  of  them  are 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  A  tremendous  expense  is  in- 
volved. There  have  been  abuses  by  people  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  coins,  and  I  am  very  hopeful,  because  of  these  abuses, 

Lxxxrv- 


that  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his  objection  to  the  bill.  I 
am  not  the  author  of  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  If  the  bill  should  become  law.  would  it 
hereafter  prohibit  the  issuance  of  any  commemorative  coins 
whatever? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  No;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  matter.  The  bill  would  merely  discontinue  the  minting 
of  new  issues  of  coins  heretofore  minted  and  issued  under 
acts  of  Congress  passed  sometime  ago.  The  present  condition 
actually  acts  to  deter  the  aims  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS   PASSED   OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  84)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  a  referen- 
dum on  war,  was  announced  as  next  in  order.  j 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  joint  resolution  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  140)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Several  Senators.    Let  the  joint  resolution  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  passed  over.  I 

AMENDMENT   OF   PATENT   STATUTES 

The  bill  (S  2688)  to  amend  section  4884  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C ,  title  35,  sec.  40)  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill?    If  not.  let  it  go  over. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  witlihold  his 
objection  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  will  withhold  my  objection  so  that  the 
Senator  may  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  BONE.  Senate  bill  2688  is  one  of  the  bills  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  correct  a  con- 
dition which  exists  in  the  patent  law  of  the  country  by 
which,  unhappily,  due  to  the  mechanics  of  enforcement, 
patents  are  sometimes  continued  indefinitely,  as  long  as  a 
period  of  44  years.  The  bill  compels  the  applicant  for  a 
patent  to  expedite  the  obtaining  of  a  patent  after  he  an- 
nounces his  invention  to  the  world.  He  would  have  3  years 
to  obtain  his  patent.  The  bill  provides  that  the  life  of  the 
patent  may  not  extend  beyond  a  20-year  period.  It  is  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
I  believe  five  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House,  and  are 
now  on  the  calendar.    I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  As  I  understand,  the  bill  limits  the  life 
of  a  patent  to  20  years. 

Mr.  BONE.  From  the  time  an  applicant  makes  his  appli- 
cation, the  patent  may  not  go  beyond  20  years.  Some  pat- 
ents have  been  dragged  through  the  courts  for  as  long  as  44 
years. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  think  the  proposed  legislation  is  very 

wise. 

Mr.  BONE.    It  seems  so  to  us. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BONE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McKELLAR]  that  the  question  came  up  befoi^  the  so-called 
monopoly  committee,  and  we  received  a  great  amount  of 
testimony  from  experts  and  lawyers  who  were  familiar  with 
patent  practice.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Mr.  Coe,  a 
man  of  very  great  ability,  was  the  principal  witness;  and 
he  made  a  number  of  recommendations  which  our  com- 
mittee favored,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  action  ol 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Are  his  recommendations  included  in 

the  bill? 
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Mr.  KINO.  His  recommendations  were  incorporated  in  a 
niunber  of  bills  which  were  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wastiington  (Mr,  Bone]  and  reported  by  his  committee. 
As  to  most  of  the  bills.  I  am  In  favor  of  them.  With  respect 
to  one  of  them,  I  shall  ask  that  it  go  over. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  13  of  the  calendar,  Calendar  Nos.  916  to  920,  are  five 
of  the  bills  which  went  through  the  committee  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Kimg]  served,  of  which  com- 
mittee the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMahonby]  was 
chairman.  The  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House  and 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House.  There  was  not  a  single 
murmur  of  disapproval.  I  sincerely  hope  those  bills  will 
pass. 

Mr.  KINO.    Let  us  take  them  up  seriatim. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  BoneI  about  the  next  bill  on  the  calendar. 
Senate  bill  2687.  to  establish  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
patents. 

Mr.  BONE.  There  have  been  objections  to  that  bill.  It 
Is  a  rather  important  bill.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Oerry]  objected  to  it  the  other  day. 

Mr.  KINO.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  BONE.  Referring  to  Senate  bill  2687,  of  course  I 
should  like  to  have  it  passed,  but  inasmuch  as  several  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  discuss  it,  it  had  probably  better  go  over. 
However.  I  should  like  to  see  Senate  bill  2688,  Calendar  809. 
passed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  still  object  to  Calendar  No. 
809.  Senate  bill  2888. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  objection?  I  think  If 
the  matter  were  developed  a  little  it  would  become  perfectly 
clear,  and  perhaps  there  might  not  be  any  l>asis  for  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No:  I  think  I  understand  the  subject;  and  I 
object. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  under- 
stands the  subject. 

Mr.  TAFT.    The  bill  may  be  brought  up  later. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVEK 

The  bill  (S.  2687)  to  establish  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
patents  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Se\'eral  Senators.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bin  (S.  409)  to  protect  American  labor  and  stimulate 
the  employment  of  American  citizens  on  American  jobs  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Several  Senators.    Let  the  bill  go  over.  ■ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

amendment  of  copyright  laws 

The  bill  (S.  2689)  to  amend  section  33  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  respecting  copy- 
right," approved  March  4,  1909,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone]? 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Patents  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Clark] .  It  was  my  recollection  that  this  particular  bill  was 
passed  the  other  day.  I  had  the  impression  that  it  was 
passed  on  the  call  of  the  calendar.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Austin]  had  raised  some  question  about  the  bill, 
and  I  believe  its  provisions  were  explained  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  are  now  provisions  in  the  law  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation into  the  country  of  pirated  American  works.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Post  OfBce  Department  have 
found  some  diflBculty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
the  importation  of  pirated  works.    Tbe  bill  would  merely  au- 


thorize the  two  Department  i 
which  they  would  be  l)etter 
collectors  of  customs,  and  th( 
an  opportunity  to  know  wha 
and  to  exclude  the  pirated 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Are 
bill? 

Mr.  BONE.     Both 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I 

Mr.  BONE.    Their  attori^ys 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenlpore 
present  consideration  of  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
passed,  as  follows: 


bo  h 


DepartE  lents 
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to  set  up  recording  systems  by 

ible  to  give  their  employees,  the 

Post  Office  Department  officials. 

the  list  of  American  authors  is. 

\^orks. 

Departments  in  favor  of  the 


have 


rea 


eectl3n 


arts 
nad 


ru  es 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
amend    and   consolidate    the 
March  4,  1909.  is  amended  to 

"Sec.  33.  That  the  Secretary 
General  are  hereby  empowered 
Individually  or  Jointly  such 
the  importation  Into  the  Unit*d 
portatlon  by  this  act,  and  may 
exclusion  of  any  work  In  whi^ih 
right  proprietor  or  any  person 
by  reason  of  actual  or  contempfated 
work   to   file   with   the   Post 
Department   a   certificate   of 
provisions  of  section  12  of  thi  i 
complied   with,   and   to  give  i^tice 
masters  or  to  ciistcms  officers 
States  in  such  form  and  accoi^panied 
deemed  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions 


U  e 


practl  cal 


The  b!ll  (H.  R.  5643)  to 
of  the  United  States  with 
to  review  the  order  of 
from  the  United  States 
the  United  States  otherwise 
after  the  date  the  warrant 
final;  to  authorize  such 
provide  places  for  such 
was  announced  as  next  in 

Mr.  BURKE.    Let  the  bil 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
over. 

The  bill  (S.  2573)  to 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  for 
state  and  foreign  commerc^ 
orderly  marketing  of  rice  at 
eign  commerce  was  announ 

Mr.  BURKE.     Let  the  bil 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
over. 


are  in  favor  of  the  bilL 
no  objection. 

drew  the  bill,  and  I  think 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
bill? 

the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
ding,  read  the  third  time,  and 


33  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
respecting   copjrright,"   approved 
as  follows: 
3f  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster 
and  required  to  make  and  enforce 
and  regulations  as  shall  prevent 
States  of  articles  prohibited  im- 
require,  as  conditions  precedent  to 
copyright  la  claimed,  the  copy- 
claiming  actual  or  potential  Injury 
Importations  of  copies  of  such 
Office    Department   or   the   Treasury 
Register  of   Copyrights  that   the 
act,  as  amended,  have  been  fully 
of  such  compliance   to  post- 
t  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
by  such  exhibits  as  may  be 
and  efficient  administration  and 
of  sections  30  and  31  of  this  act." 


BILLS  1  ASSED  OVER 


in|vest  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 

oi  iginal  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 

detent  on  of  any  alien  ordered  deported 

whaie  depoi-tation  or  departure  from 

is  not  effectuated  within  90  days 

deportation  shall  have  become 

det^tlon  orders  'n  certain  cases;  to 

and  for  other  purposes. 


detention; 
Older. 

go  over, 
teinpore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 

am^nd  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
the  purpose  of  regulating  inter- 
in  rice  and  providing  for  the 
fair  prices  in  interstate  and  for- 
2d  as  next  in  order, 
go  over. 

The  bill  will  be  passed 


te;  npore. 


PLIGHT  OFFICERS,  A  H  CORPS.  REGULAR  ARMT 

The  bill  (S.  2225)  to  crei  ite  a  new  group  within  the  Air 
Corps,  Regular  Army,  with  ;he  designations  of  junior  flight 
officer,  flight  officer,  and  sei  ior  flight  officer  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Let  the  bill  gi  over. 

Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  wlth- 


Mr.  KING. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD. 

hold  his  objection? 
Mr.  KING.    Yes. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  This  bit  involves  no  additional  cost.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  Reseilve  flight  officers,  who  are  now 
among  the  most  experienced  and  capable  flight  officers  we 
have,  to  continue  in  servicej  under  this  special  rank.  They 
take  the  places  of  those  who  Would  come  in  to  fill  the  required 
officer  personnel  without  Ifacreasing  the  total  established 
nvunber.  The  Federal  Oovjemment  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  In  training  these  officers;  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Government  that  they  he  retained. 

Mr.  KING.    I  withdraw  n  y  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 


present  consideration  of  the 


biU? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  a  separate  commission  be  authorized  for  the  Regular  Arnvy 
Air  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  on  a  commission  status 
those    Reserve    officer   pilots   who    are    serving   on    extended   active 
duty  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  or  who  are  eligible  for  such  duty 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps,  warrant  officer  pilots  and  enlisted  pilots 
on  duty  with  the  Regular  Army  Air  Corps,  who  are  not  eligible 
for  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant,  Regular  Army  Air  Corps, 
under  existing  regulations,  who  are   graduates  of  the  Army   Air 
Corps    Training    Center,    who    have    a    minimum    of    1.000    flying 
hours  in  military  aircraft  as  pilot,  such  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army  Air  Corps  to  be  designated  "flight  officer."  such  commission 
to  consist  of  three  separate  grades  as  follows:  Junior  flight  officer, 
flight  officer,  and  senior  night  officer.    The  rank  pay.  and  allow- 
ances of  a  junior  flight  officer' shall  be  equal  of  a  second  lieutenant, 
Air  Corps,  United  States  Army;  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a 
flight  officer  shall  be  equal  of  a  first  lieutenant.  Air  Corps,  United 
States  Army:   and  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  senior  flight 
officer  shall  be  equal  of  a  captain.  Air  Corps.  United  States  Army. 
Junior   flight   officers   will    be    promoted    automatically    to    flight 
officers  within  and  not  to  exceed  3  years'  satisfactory  active  service 
performed  after  graduation  from  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center: 
flight  officers  to  be  promoted  automatically  to  senior  flight  officers 
within  and  not  to  exceed  10  years"  satisfactory  active  service  after 
graduation    from    the    Air    Corps    Training   Center.     Those    officers 
who  are   commissioned  In,  or   to  be  commissioned   into  the  Air 
Corps.  United  States  Army,  as  flight  officers  of  the  three  grades 
indicated,  shall  be  given  constructive  service  for  all  duties  -erved 
by   them    as    Reserve    officers,    warrant   officers,    flying    cadets,    and 
enlisted  pilots,  serving  as  such  In  the  Air  Corps  after  graduation 
from  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center:  Provided.  That  this  construc- 
tive service  will  count  to  the  credit  of  such  R3serve  officers,  warrant 
officers,  flying  cadets,  or  enlisted  pilots  when  so  commissioned  for 
pay   purposes,   longevity,   retirement,    and   rank,   except    this  com- 
mission wiU  not  affect  the  promotion  list  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment as  it  now  exists,  but  will  be  a  separate  promotion  list; 
the  uniforms  and  Insignia  of  the  flight  officer  grades  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain. 
United  States  Army,  Air  Corps,  or  as  the  War  Department  may 
pre.scribe:  ProtHded  further.  That  the  status  of  a  flight  officer  shall 
be  the  same   with   respect   to   command.   accountabUlty.   responsi- 
bility, and  privileges  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  that  of  officers  of  equal  grade  in  the  Regular  Establishment: 
Provided  further,  That  at  the  end  of  17  years'  service  senior  flight 
officers  will  receive  the  pay,  privUeges.  allowances,  and  the  emolu- 
ments equal  to  that  of  a  major.  Air  Corps.   United  States  Army, 
the  grade,  however,  to  be  not   increased.     No   further   increase   in 
pay   scale   shall   be    aUowed    this   commission    except    longevity   or 
except  as  Congress  may  provide.     The  commissioned  personnel  of 
the  flight  officers  grade  shall  receive  retirement  and  disability  equal 
of  the  grade  in  which  serving  at  time  of  disability  or  retirement, 
except    when    having    served    over    17    years'    time.    In    which    case 
retirement  or  disability  will  be  on  the  bass  equal  of  a  major.  Air 
Corps,  United  States  Army.     The  pay,  allowances,  travel,  disability, 
retirement,  pensions,  and  so  forth,  of  the  flight  officer  grades  so 
commissioned  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  be  made  available  from 
the    appropriations   made    annually   for  the    pay    of    the    Regular 
Army    personnel:    Prortded    further.    That    the    number    of    flight 
officer  personnel  shaU  net  exceed  20  percent  of  the  officer  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Air  Corps,  and  that  vacancies  existing 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  shall   be  filled  from 
Air    Corps    Reserve    officers    on    extended    active    duty,    who    are 
ineligible  lor  the  Regular  Army  commissions   under  existing  re- 
quirements, as  prescribed  by  the  War  Department. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CLAIMS    OF    AMERICAN    NATIONALS    AGAINST    SOVIET    GOVERNMENT 

The  joint  resolution  <H.  J.  Res.  315)  to  provide  for  the 
adjudication  by  a  commissioner  of  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  House  joint 
resolution  which  passed  the  House  on  July  5.  The  joint 
resolution  is  approved  by  the  President  and  by  the  State 
Department.  A  large  number  of  claims  have  been  filed  in 
the  State  Department  by  American  nationals  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  majority  of  these  claims  are  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  after  the  revolution 
of  1917,  at  which  time  that  Government  nationalized  prop- 
erty and  repudiated  the  bonds  and  other  obligations  of  prior 
Russian  Governments.    The  United  States  Government  also 


has  a  large  claim  against  the  Soviet  Government  as  a  result 
of  this  action,  the  claim  resulting  from  the  failure  of  prede- 
cessor Governments  to  meet  notes  given  In  exchange  for 
cash  advances  and  supplies  furnished  by  this  Government  on 
credit.  No  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  the  settlement  of  these  claims.  However,  in 
November  1933  the  Soviet  Government  assigned  to  this  Gov- 
ernment certain  assets,  seme  of  which  have  been  liquidated 
and  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  preparatory  to  the  settlement 
of  all  such  claims  and  counter  claims. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
have  claimants  submit  their  claims  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment; but  so  far  only  a  small  number  have  been  filed. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  claims  be  filed  and  passed  upon  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  amoimt 
of  funds  required  for  determining  the  value  and  validity  of 
these  claims  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  claims,  and  that  It  would  require  about  2 
years  to  perform  the  work  of  adjudicating  them.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  who  would 
have  a  very  small  staff  to  assist  him.  The  joint  resolution 
was  rejxirted  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with- 
out opposition  and  without  amendment. 

Mr.  KING.  To  whom  are  they  to  present  their  claims? 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  claims  against  the  Soviet 
Government  or  its  predecessors  for  a  very  large  sum.  running 
into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  understand  that  those 
claims,  with  proper  authentication,  have  been  presented  to 
the  State  Department. 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Yes. 

Mr.  KING.  In  the  past  ihe  Soviet  Government  has  not 
indicated  a  desire  or  willingness  to  pay  the  claims,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  deny  their 
validity.  I  was  wondering  what  benefit  would  be  obtained. 
The  bill  would  create  jobs  for  a  number  of  persons,  some  with 
salaries  as  high  as  $9,000  per  annum.  The  State  Department 
is  now  familiar  with  the  claims,  because  they  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  many  times.  If  the  plan 
were  to  have  a  committee  selected  by  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  amount  due.  with  a  view  to  paying  them.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  proper  thing :  but  it  seems  to  me  this  is  merely 
a  work  of  supererogation.  We  know  what  the  claims  are. 
They  have  been  presented  to  the  State  Department;  and  I  do 
not  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having  a  further 
recapitulation. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  State  Department  thinks  that  the 
procedure  recommended  in  the  President's  message  should  be 
followed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  for  American 
nationals  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims 
against  the  Soviet  Government.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in 
the  bill.  It  would  afford  the  claimants  a  vehicle  through 
which  to  present  their  claims. 
Mr.  KING.    I  think  it  is  unnecessary.    However,  I  shall  not 

object.    It  is  a  waste  cf  money. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL   P.\S£ED   OVER 

The  bill  fS.  2289)  for  the  relief  of  the  Leesburg  Welding 
&  Garage  Co.  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 
I  was  promised  some  information  in  regard  to  it,  which  X 
have  not  as  yet  received. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bill  will  be  passed 

over. 

GEORGE    SLADE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  2452) . 
for  the  relief  of  George  Slade,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6.  after  the  words  "sum  of",  to  strike  out  "$4,500",  and 
insert  "$500,  and  the  additional  sum  of  $50  per  month  in 
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an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
to  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  George  Slade,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va..  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  aum  of  $500,  and  the  additional  siun  of  $50  per  month  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  permanent  injuries  sus- 
tained by  him  In  Norfolk  County.  Va..  on  October  31,  1924,  as  a 
result  of  being  shot  and  crippled  for  life  by  J.  O.  OrlfSn.  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  the  enforcement  of  prohibition: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In 
•keen  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  reed  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

PXTRCHASK   AND   DISTRIBtTTION   OF   StJRPLUS   FISH   PRODUCTS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus 
products  of  the  fishing  industry  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KINO.    I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  which  has  already  passed  the  House,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  submit  and  explain.  The  pur- 
port and  intendment  of  the  bill  are  perfectly  sound,  but  the 
bill  does  go  too  far. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  has  been  objected  to. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  explain  the  amendment,  if  I  may,  and  have  it  pending. 

Mr.  McKELXiAR.  I  inquire  what  is  the  number  of  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase  and 
distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  industry. 

To  which  Mr.  Damaher  offers  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  i.  line  3.  to  strike  out  "any  part." 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "amended",  to  Insert  "not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000." 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "sxirplus",  to  Insert  the  words 
"edible  fresh,  frozen,  salted  or  dried  but  not  canned." 

On  page  1.  line  9.  to  strike  out  the  words  "shellfish"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "mollusks  and." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  to  strike  out  the  words  "and  similar  forms  of 
aquatic  life  and." 

On  page  1.  Une  10.  to  strike  out  the  words  "byproducts  thereof": 

On  page  2.  line  8.  to  Insert  section  2.  subparagraph   (a)  : 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  Prom  the  fund  authorized  to  be  transferred  by 
section  1  hereof  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sums  as  follows,  to  be  maintained 
in  a  separate  fund.  $75,000.  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  in  commerce  by  conducting  <\  fishery  educational 
service:  and  $100,000.  which  shall  be  \ased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  and  increase  markets  for  fishery  products  of 
domestic  origin." 

Mr.  KING.  Prom  a  reading  of  the  bill  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
objectionable. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
general  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Of  course,  I  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  proceed. 
I  inquire  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  the  bill  before  him? 

Mr.  KING.    I  have. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
^  Mr.  WAGNER.    I  want  to  inquire  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
bin?    I  hardly  think  it  is  proper  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  unless  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  biU  is  present. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  may  say  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  both  Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews 
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with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureal 
of  Commerce,  as  well  as  er 
Senators  from  Florida,  I 
The  idea  back  of  it  is  that 
basis  of  aiding  the  const 
would  have  my  wholeheai 


and  Mr.  Pepper]  are  in  the  phamber.  They  are  both  vitally 
Interested  in  the  bill  and  h4ve  discussed  the  bill  with  me,  it 
seems,  hours  on  end. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  beg  tlje  Senator's  pardon.  I  did  not 
understand  that. 

Mr.  DANAHER. 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasoi  why  this  bill  is  susceptible  to 
amendment  at  this  time  is  hat  I  objected  to  it  when  it  was 
previously  called  on  the  C  alendar^  but  upon  ascertaining 
what  the  intendment  of  thp  bill  was,  and  after  conference 

of  Fisheries  of  the  Department 
lightening  discussions  with  both 
[rew  this  proposed  amendment, 
if  this  bill  can  be  kept  on  the 
lers,  it  has  immense  merit  and 
led  support.  The  moment  this 
bill  is  allowed,  however,  to  ake  another  turn,  and  to  reach 
Into  the  field  of  assisting  manufacturers  and  canners  of 
fish  and  fish  products,  including  that  type  of  fish  products 
which  Is  not  edible,  then  I  hink  that  this  bill  is  susceptible 
to  objection  and  should  be    ejected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  io  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  examined  casually  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senatt  ir  from  Connecticut.  If  I  under- 
stand the  purport  of  the  aiiendment.  it  will  eliminate  from 
the  products  that  could  bejpurchased  such  commodities  as 
canned  shrimp.  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  intend 
to  eliminate  canned  shrimi 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Very  definitely.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  the  amendment  would  include  edible  fish, 
frozen,  salted  or  dried  fish,  knd  moliusks,  which  will  include 
all  kinds  of  oysters  and  claiis;  and  Crustacea,  which  will  in- 
clude shrimp,  crawfish,  ani  lobsters.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  shou  d  allow  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce a  manufactured  surpli  .s  and  then  unload  that  surplus 
on  the  Surplus  Commoditiei  Corporation  or  anybody  else  at 
Government  expiense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  sane  argument  might  hold  true 
against  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  refrigeration  of  fish. 
Why  should  they  be  permitt  ?d  to  refrigerate  large  quantities 
of  fish,  and  then  have  the  Senator's  amendment  specifically 
empower  the  Federal  Comn  odities  Corporation  to  purchase 
such  fresh  fish  but  exclude  c  mned  fish?  It  is  the  practice  to 
preserve  fish  for  food  by  re  rigeration  and  by  canning,  and 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  jjermlt  the  purchase  of  re- 
frigerated fish  but  would  debar  the  purchase  of  the  other 
kind  of  preserved  fish,  namely,  canned  fish. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Preciselsf ;  I  realize  that,  and  I  know  that 
somewhere  we  have  got  to  <  raw  the  line.  It  is  what  we  do 
every  day.  As  Justice  Holines  said,  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween day  and  night,  betwe  en  youth  and  age.  We  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  :  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

When  we  undertake  to  Ii  elude  a  manufacturer's  surplus, 
then  we  might  just  as  well  r  ;ach  out  further  and  include  the 
manufacturer  of  the  tin  cans  who  had  expected  to  sell  the 
tin  cans  but  for  whose  prodi  ct  there  was  not  a  sufficient  de- 
mand. We  might  just  as  veil  extend  it  to  the  miner  who 
mines  too  much  coal  and  tt  erefore  would  like  to  vmload  his 
surplus  on  the  Government.!  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  we  want  to 
make  this  a  consumer  bill,  jl  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  if  we  want  to  help  those  who  buy  fish  and  hence 
enlarge  the  market  for  fresi,  frozen,  and  salted  fish,  I  am 
willing  to  go  along;  I  want  to  see  that  type  of  bill  succeed, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  pern  it  manufactured  surpluses  to  be 
unloaded  at  the  expense  of  he  Government  any  more  than 
I  would  be  willing  to  see  surp  uses  of  any  other  kind  of  manu- 
factured goods  so  unloaded. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  F  deral  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration does  buy  manufac  ured  products  of  several  kinds. 
They  have  bought  several  t  lousand  cases  of  canned  beans. 
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beets,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  various  other  vegetables.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Senator  should  seek  by  this  amendment  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Mr.  KING.    Objection  has  been  made. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  has  been  made. 
Mr.  KING.    I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  objection  for  a  minute?    I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  in- 
clude canned  shrimp  in  his  amendment.    If  there  is  ansrthing 
that  gives  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  men  in  my  part  of 
the  State  it  is  the  canned-shrimp  industry,  and  the  price  of 
no  other  commodity  has  gone  down  more  than  that  of  shrimp. 
The  amendment  would  affect  the  men  who  go  out  and  catch 
shrimp  and  take  the  shrimp  into  the  factories.    Certainly  I 
know  nothing  would  be  of  greater  help  to  that  industry  than 
this  particular  bill  without  the  amendment.    I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  include  canned  shrimp  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Please  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  this  is  not  a  relief  bill;  it  is  not  a  work 
bill;  it  is  not  intended  to  provide  employment.  This  is  a  bill 
to  take  up  surpluses.  When  the  Senator  from  Georgia  says 
that  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  purchases  canned 
beans,  remember  that  that  is  done  under  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Never  mind  whether  or  not 
what  I  think  is  a  mistaken  agricultural  policy  has  forced  the 
Government  to  buy  canned  agricultural  products.  That  is 
not  the  point.  This  bill  would  put  fish  in  that  category.  Cer- 
tainly a  person  has  a  right  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
catch  too  many  fish  or  too  many  shrimp,  and  if  as  a  net  re- 
sult he  catches  a  surplus  and  the  manufacturer  cans  them 
and  then  cannot  sell  them,  that  is  no  justification  whatever, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  unloading  that 
type  of  surplus  on  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  as  submitted  would  cure  the  situation;  it  would 
confine  it  to  a  consumer  bill.  I  want  to  make  it  a  consumer 
bill.  If  that  be  done,  then  we  can  go  ahead  and  educate  the 
people  to  buy  and  eat  fish  and  Crustacea,  whether  canned, 
frozen,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
the  market.  I  should  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  support  this  amendment,  and 
hence  enlarge  the  market  for  shrimp. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  has  been  made. 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut could  taste  the  canned  shrimp  made  down  in  my 
State,  he  would  be  against  the  proposal  he  suggests. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  order  for  the  printing  of  my  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  sunendment  printed,  please. 
Mr.  KING.  The  amendment  may  be  printed. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  is  to  have  his  amendment 
printed,  may  I  suggest  that  his  amendment  say  "not  exceed- 
ing $1,500,000"?  In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  added  "in 
any  one  fiscal  year";  otherwise  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  cause  the  bill  to  operate  only  for  1  year. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  It  may  well  be,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  that  is  as  long  as  it  should  operate.  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  trying  to  do  something  to  help  those  who 
want  to  sell  fish,  but  in  that  connecUon  let  us  have  the 
amendment  printed,  please. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  KING.    I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  regular  order  is  de- 
manded.   The  clerk  will  state  the  next  bill  on  the  calendar. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    nFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SETTLEMENT    OF 

GALUPOEIS,  OHIO 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  272)  to  provide  for  the 
observance  and  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  that  joint  resolu- 
tion in  my  calendar.   I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  joint  resolution  will 
be  read. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as  followa: 

Whereas  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  com- 
menced at  Marietta.  Ohio,  in  1788.  started  the  greatest  movement 
of  pioneer  settlers  in  the  history  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  in  1790  the  third  settlement  In  that  great  program  of 
development  was  made  at  Gallipolis.  Ohio:  and 

Whereas  the  esublishment  of  OalllpoUs  was  made  by  the  famous 
"French  500."  who  with  their  families  came  direct  from  their  native 
France;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  Inestimable  services  rendered  the  Amer- 
ican Colonics  by  the  French  Nation  and  thousands  of  their  patri- 
otic citizens  led  by  General  Lafayette  there  has  been  established 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship  between  the  French  Nation  and 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  more  fitting  time  or  place  to  again  prove 
this  friendship  than  at  Gallipolis.  Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  its  cele- 
bration of  Its  sesqulcentcnnlal  in  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Gallipolis,  a  small  city  of  7.000  popula- 
tion, have  planned  and  will  carry  out  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
of  time,  energy,  and  wealth  a  season  of  pageantry,  patriotic  demon- 
strations, and  cultural  entertainments  that  wUl  rank  with  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  anywhere,  regardless  of  expense:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Gallipolis  Sesqulcentcnnlal  Commission  and  composed 
of  seven  members,  as  follows:  The  common  pleas  judge  of  Gallia 
County,  the  probate  Judge  of  Gallia  County,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Gallia  County,  the  municipal 
Judge  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis.  the  city  manager  of  the  city  of  Gal- 
lipolis. the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  and  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  These  commissioners  shall  serve  without  compensation 
and  shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  their  number.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  cooperate  with  all  authorised  agen- 
cies In  charge  of  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Gallipolis  d\u-lng  the  year  1940  and  to  expend  any 
appropriation  made  herein  for  the  promotion  of  said  celebration 
and  In  commemoration  of  heroic  deeds  of  the  noble  Frenchmen 
and  their  families  who  settled  Gallipolis  under  such  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  better  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
that  have  existed  between  the  French  Nation  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  •10,000. 
or  »o  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objecticm  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  j 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

PRELnONART    EXAMINATIONS    AND    SURVEYS    FOR    FLOOD    CONTROL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  6634) 
amending  previous  fiood-control  acts  and  authorizing  certain 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  fiood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  an  explanation  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was 
unanimously  passed,  I  believe,  or  passed  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  does 
not  contain  any  new  flood-control  projects,  but  simply  car- 
ries a  number  of  authorizations  for  preliminary  surveys  and 
provides  a  few  corrections  in  the  language  of  previous  fiood- 
control  bills;  also  an  adjustment  in  the  matter  of  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley  in  Ohio,  on  the  basis  on  which  contributions 
of  the  United  States  should  be  figured  in  order  to  put  the 
Muskingum  Valley  project  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
projects  heretofore  authorized  by  law. 

The  committee  furiher  reported  an  amendment  having  to 
do  with  a  project  in  New  Mexico  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  that  State  [Mr.  Hatch].  I  have  here  a  committee 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer,  if  consideration  is 
allowed  the  bill,  making  it  clear  that  there  is  no  intention 
by  this  measure  to  interfere  with  the  present  functions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  believe,  with  that  amend- 
ment, every  objection  which  has  ever  been  made  to  this  bill 
would  be  met.  I  hope  we  will  be  permitted  to  have  the  bUl 
considered. 
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Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  understood  that  a  bill  carrying  a  large  ap- 
propriation for  rivers  and  harbors  would  not  be  acted  upon 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  This  bill  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that  bill.  It  is  entirely  a  separate  measure. 
This  bill  does  not  contain  an  authorization  for  any  new 
projects.  It  merely  provides  for  preliminary  surveys  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  projects  and  also  provides  for  some 
clariflcation  of  the  law  to  correct  defects  which  have  de- 
veloped In  practice  since  the  enactment  of  the  preceding  law. 

Mr.  KINO.  Does  the  committee  that  has  charge  of  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  approve  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  The  Commerce  Committee  have 
charge  of  both  of  them.  That  was  considered  by  a  different 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  approved  but  it  is 
not  an  appropriation  bill;  it  is  a  survey  bill,  providing  for 
preliminary  surveys. 

Mr.  KINO.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amend- 
ments be  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendments  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  will  be  stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was, 
on  page  3.  line  13,  after  the  name  "District",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso:  "Provided  fur- 
'^-.iher.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  pay  to  said 
district  forthwith  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000,  on  verification  of  the  fact  that  reimbursable 
expenditures  In  such  amount  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  agreement  of  the  district,  duly  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  it  will  proceed  immediately  to 
convey  and  transfer  any  assets  acquired  through  such  ex- 
penditures not  already  conveyed,  but  such  payment  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  actual  transfer  of  title  to  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way.  and  other  property." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top  of  page  4.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  No.  761.  Seventy-flfth  Congress. 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  In  all  cases  of  the  acquisition  hereunder  by  Uie  United  States 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  District  or  the  Mus- 
klnsrum  Watershed  Conservancy  District  of  lands,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way.  wherein  the  written  cpinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  title  to  such  lands,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  is  or  may  be  required  or  authorized  by  law,  the 
Attorney  General  may.  In  his  discretion,  base  such  opinion  upon  a 
certificate  of  title  of  the  district  from  which  said  lands,  easements, 
or  rights-of-way  are  to  be  acquired  accompanied  by  an  agreement, 
duly  executed  by  the  district  In  conformity  with  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  the  State  where  the  district  In  question  Is  situated, 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  against  all  claims,  liabilities,  loss, 
expenses,  and  attorneys'  fees  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  re- 
sulting from  or  arising  out  of  any  defect  or  defects  whatsoever  in 
the  title  to  any  such  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  so  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States,  including  all  Just  compensation,  costs, 
and  expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  In  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding deemed  necessary  and  instituted  by  the  United  States  In 
order  to  perfect  title  to  any  sach.  lands,  easements,  or  rlghts-of- 
"    way." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  6,  after  line  13,  to 
insert: 

Mohawk  River,  N.  T. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  at  the  top  of  j)age  7.  to  insert: 

Purdy  Reservoir  on  Rush  Creek.  Okla. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  7.  after  line  1,  to  insert: 

Dirty  Creek,  Mtiskogee  County,  Okla. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  7,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

IXangum-Salt  I>3rk.  Greer  Cotmty,  Okla. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was, 
Hcbolochlto  River,  Miss. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  next  amendment  was, 
Whiteoak  and  Straight  Creeki, 

The  amendment  was  agree  1 
The  next  amendment  war 
insert: 

Kentucky  River  and  Its 

The  amendment  was  agredd 
The  next  amendment  wa> 
insert: 


August  1 

m  page  7,  after  line  4.  to  insert: 


trtbu  tarles. 


to. 


South  Platte  River  and  Its 
Nebraska. 


Neskowln  Creek,  Oreg. 

The  amendment  was  agre^  to 
The  next  amendment  was 
Skykomlsh  River,  Wash. 


to. 
m  page  7,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

,  Ohio. 

to. 
,  on  page  7,  after  line  II,  to 

,  Kentucky. 

,  on  page  7,  after  line  21,  to 
tiibutaries.  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wa^,  on  page  7,  after  line  23,  to 
insert: 


at  the  top  of  page  8,  to  insert: 


The  amendment  was  agree  i  to. 

The  next  amendment  waj,  on  page  8,  after  line  12,  to 
insert: 

Skc.  7.  That  the  Alamogordo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Pecos 
River,  N.  Mex.,  is  hereby  authorized  and  declared  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  controlling  floods,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Pecos 
River,  providing  for  storage  anl  for  delivery  of  stored  waters,  lor 
the  reclamation  of  lands,  and  dther  beneficial  uses,  and  said  dam 
and  reservoir  shall  be  u-sed,  first,  for  irrigation;  second,  for  flood 
control  and  river  regulation;  ajid.  tblrd,  for  other  purpoces.  The 
Chief  of_  Engineers  and  the  Secfetary  of  War  are  directed  to  report 

the  total  cost  of  said  Alamogordo 
Dam  and  Reservoir  which  is  prokeTly  allocable  to  flood  control.  The 
appropriation  and  transfer  of  s  jch  amount  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  reciamat  on  fund,  for  credit  by  reduction  of 
the   maximum    obligation    of    tie    Carlsbad    Irrigation    District    to 

hereby  authorized. 


repay  the  total  cost  thereof,  is 

The  amendment  was  agreep 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    It  is  . 
bill,  on  page  5,  line  1<),  aftei 
a  colon  and  the  following 


to. 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  further 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
tenipore.    The  Clerk  will  state  the 

ptisposed  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
the  word  "Congress",  to  insert 


pnviso: 


anl 


Provided,  That  the  power 
Control  Act  of  June  28,   1938 
Federal  Power  Commission  shall 


authority  conferred  by  the  Flood 
snd  previously  conferred  upon  the 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 


,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  state  the 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  P«  sident 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
amendment. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  On  pa^e  2.  after  line  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert: 

Sbc.  3a.  Buffalo  Bayou  and  M »  tributaries,  Texas;  the  project  set 
forth  in  House  Document  No  456,  Seventy-fiith  Congress,  and 
authorized  by  Public  Law  No.  6  15.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  is  hereby 
modified  in  accordance  with  tt  e  provisions  of  section  2  cl  Public 
Law  No.  761.  Seventy-fifth  Con  jress.  and  all  requirements  of  local 
cooperation  Inconsistent  with  si  id  section  2  are  hereby  eliminated. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr,  Prerident.  this  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  project  to  which  it  refers  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1938]  where  all  other  flood-control 
projects  now  are. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that,  on  page  6,  after 
line  7.  the  words  "Green  Riv  ?r.  Mass."  be  inserted.  I  believe 
this  matter  has  been  taken  u  )  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
committee  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tern  wre.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offeijed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Walsh], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
has  been  submitted,  and  the 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.   It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the 

bill,  on  page  9.  after  line  3.  after  the  committee  amendment 

heretofore  agreed  to,  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  In  the  case  of  any  local  flood-protection  work  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  lor  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  28,  1938,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  waive  the  requu-ements  of  section  3  of  the  Flood  Control  Act, 
approved  June  22.  1936,  with  respect  to  local  cooperation  to  the 
extent  of  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for  such  work,  if  he  finds, 
after  investigation,  that  the  city  or  town  to  be  benefited  by  such 
work  Is,  by  reason  of  Its  financial  condition,  unable  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  section  3  with  respect  to  locsil  cooperation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  on  page  7, 
after  line  3, 1  move  to  amend  by  inserting  the  following: 

Fairfax-Kaw  City.  Osage  County,  Okla. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
Important  matter,  and  I  give  notice  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  disposed 
of  on  one  objection, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  €634. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6634)  amending  previous  flood- 
control  acts  and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  a  question.  Does  this  bill  make  provi- 
sion similar  to  those  which  have  been  heretofore  made, 
which  would  take  cut  of  the  hands  of  any  department  of 
the  Government  which  might  have  to  do  with  flood  control 
any  authority  they  have  over  power-development  matters? 
If  so  I  desire  to  object. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  only  suggestion  we  have 
heard  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  bill  was  on  the 
part  of  some  employees  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
who'  came  to  Congress  imdertaking  to  allege  that  there 
was  something  in  the  bill  which  would  separate  them  from 
some  of  their  authority.  After  consultation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  submitted  an  amendment,  I  suppose 
while  the  Senator  from  Washington  was  temporarily  absent 
from  the  floor,  which  would  protect  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  any  interference. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  remember  a  measure  which  came  back  from 
a  conference  containing  a  provision  that  would  have  made 
It  impossible  for  anyone  but  the  Army  engineers  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  power  development. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  was  no  such  language  in 
the  pending  biU  originally,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  fear  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  an  amendment  was  inserted 
just  a  few  moments  ago  which  specificaUy  protects  them 
against  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  am  really  seeking  information.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  Senator's  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill.  ^       ^  ^^ 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 

bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HARRISON  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  we  reached  House  bill  6634  on  the  calendar,  a 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  had  in 
charge,  and  the  bill  went  over  on  objection  made  by  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SchwahtzI.  but  it  was  after- 
W£U'd  passed.  I  had  an  amendment  which  was  going  to  be 
accepted  for  a  survey,  and  I  merely  ask,  so  that  I  may  offer 
the  amendment,  that  the  vote  by  Which  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  and  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection?     The  - 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  and  passed,  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  end  of  line  5.  page  7.  after  the  committee  amendment 
heretofore  agreed  to.  to  read  as  follows: 

Hatchle  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Teiuiessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.  | 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  had 
to  step  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  for  a  few  min- 
utes. May  I  inquire  what  happened  to  calendar  No.  881, 
House  bill  6634? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  An  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Was  it  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Yes.  .  j 

Bn.L    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2626)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2041).  providing  for  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Several  Senators.    Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

trSE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  29)  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  for  elementary  school  piuposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"buildings",  to  strike  out  "and  to  permit  the  use.  without 
charge,  of  Government -owned  transportation  facilities,  when 
available",  and  to  insert  "when  such  space  may  be  available 
for  such  purposes;"  and  on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"monuments",  to  strike  out  "for  conveying  such  children  to 
and  from  schools  when  not  conveniently  accessible  by  public 
transportation."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  facilitate  the  providing  of 
educational  opportunities  for  children  of  Government  employee* 
and  other  residents  In  the  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  In  his  discre- 
tion to  make  available  for  elementary  school  pxurposes  therein, 
without  charge,  space  In  Government-owned  buildings,  when  such 
space  may  be  available  for  such  purposee  without  detriment  to 
the  official  bxislness  of  such  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATHS  BT  INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT   EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2627) 
to  empower  and  authorize  special  agents  and  such  other 
employees  of  the  Division  of  Investigations,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  that  purpose,  to  administer  oaths  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  special  agents  and  such  other  employee* 
of  the  EHvlslon  of  Investigations.  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  I"*^5l°»' 
for  that  purpose,  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer 
to  or  take  from  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit,  or  depo- 
sition whenever  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties  Any  such  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit,  or  deposition  admin- 
istered or  taken  by  or  before  a  special  agent  or  such  other  employe* 
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of  the  Division  of  Investigations.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior,  when  certified  tinder 
hts  hand,  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as  U  admlrustered  or 
taken  before  an  ofOoer  having  a  seal. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  expla- 
nation from  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  2627  authorizes 
special  agents  and  employees  of  the  Division  of  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  tho  Interior  to  administer  oaths. 
It  seems  that  this  power  is  vested  in  the  Investigating  au- 
thorities of  practically  all  the  other  departments,  and  the 
Interior  Department  states  that  they  are  frequently  handi- 
capped by  not  having  the  authority  in  their  agents.  They 
are  making  investigations  frequently  in  remote  places,  where 
notaries  public  and  courts  are  not  available.  Of  course,  as 
Senators  know,  it  does  not  constitute  a  foundation  for  per- 
jury indictments,  but  it  does  aid  in  making  a  complete 
record  of  investigations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

DISPOSITION  OF  STTRPLUS  ANIMALS 

The  bill  (S.  2625)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  surplus  animals  inhabiting  the 
national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
fied.  In  his  discretion,  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him,  to  sell,  donate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  surplus  elk,  deer, 
bison,  moose,  bear,  or  the  parts  of  any  such  animals,  inhabiting 
any  of  the  national  parlu  or  national  monxunents.  Any  other 
animals  found  dead  within  the  aforesaid  areas,  or  the  parts  of  such 
anlmal-s.  may  be  donated  to  scientific  and  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  2.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  any  such  surplus 
animals,  or  products  thereof,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneoiis  receipts. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

RECREATIONAL       FAaLITIES       IN       CHOPAWAHSIC       RECREATIONAI. 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

The  bin  (S.  2493)  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  rec- 
reational facilities  within  the  Chopawamsic  recreational 
demonstration  project,  near  Dumfries,  Va.,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  hereafter  the  lands  comprising  the 
Chopawamsic  recreational  demonstration  project  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Executive  Order  No.  7496.  dated  No- 
vember 14.  1936,  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service  as  part  of  the  park 
system  ef  the  National  Capital  and  its  environs. 

Sec.  a.  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  authorized — 

(a)  To  prescr;be  and  collect  fees  and  charges  for  such  recrea- 
tional and  other  facilities,  conveniences,  and  services  as  may  be 
furnished  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  acconunodacion  of 
the  public  within  the  said  area. 

(b)  To  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any  reliable  per- 
son, organization,  or  corporation,  without  advertising  and  without 
securing  competitive  bids  for  the  operation  or  performance  of  any 
such  recreational  or  other  facilities,  conveniences,  and  services 
within  the  said  area. 

All  revenues  collected  by  the  National  Park  Service,  pursiiant  to 
the  authority  of  this  section,  shall  tje  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

S£c.  3.  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is  authorized  to  exercise 
and  perform  with  respect  to  the  said  area  all  the  powers  and  duties 
that  are  conferred  and  imposed  upon  him  by  law  in  relation  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  care,  cvistody.  p>oliclng.  upkeep,  and 
repair  of  the  public  buUdings  and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HUBERT   RICHARDSON 

The  bill  (S.  2299)  for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Richardson, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
autlaorlzed  to  Issue  patent  on  Western  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
KKChange  aelecUon  078042  fileii  on  October  18.  1038.   by   Hubert 


lanl 
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submiss:  on 


Richardson  in  the  district 
act  of  May  23,  1930  (46  Stat 
ary  21.    1931    (46   Stat.   1204), 
township  29  north,  range  9 
meridian,    upon    the 
both  the  offered  and  the 
of   the    act    of   May   23,    1930 
the   selected   lands    are 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
the  act  of  June  14.  1934   (48 
thorized  to  be  issued  shall  be 
ditions  of  section  24  of  the 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended. 


sele  :ted 


wlthl  a 


office  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  under  the 
) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
for  lots  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  22, 
ast.  Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and 
of    satisfactory    proofs    covering 
lands,  as  required  by  section  2 
cited    above,    notwithstanding    that 
the    boundaries    of    the    Western 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Stat.  960).     The  patent  hereby  au- 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  con- 
federal Power  Act  of  June  10,   1920 


anl 
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The  Senate  proceeded 
authorize  the  Secretary  of 
for  the  Antietam  Battleflelti 
and  for  other  purposes,  whjch 
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August  1 


ANTIETA]  I  BATTLEFIELD 


consider  the  bill  (S.  1780)    to 
the  Interior  to  acquire  property 
site  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
was  read,  as  follows: 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
to  acquire  in  behalf  of  the  United 
by  purchase  at  prices  deemed  by 
in  accordance  with  the  act 
),  lands,  buildings,  structures,  and 
tfierein.  which  he  may  determine  to 
with  the  Antietam  Battle- 
or  Interests  to  be  satisfactory 
Provided.  That  payment  for  such 
made  solely  from  donated  funds, 
s  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Antietam 
iubject  to  aU  laws  and  regulations 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th( 
authorized.  In  his  discretion 
States,    through   donations   or 
him  reasonable  or  by  conden^nation 
of  August  1.  1888  (25  Stat, 
other  property,  or  interests 
be  of  historical  interest  in  cobnection 
field  site,  the  title  to  such  pn  iperty 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlc  r 
property  or  interests  shall   b< 
All  such  property  and  Intere^ 
Battlefield  site  and  shaU  be 
applicable  thereto. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  whether  thje  acquisition  of  this  property  is 
desirable  and  what  it  woul(l  cost. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  the  property  referred  to 
would  cost  the  Governmen  nothing,  liie  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  owns  nej  rly  all  the  land  where  the  battle 
of  Antietam  was  fought,  bu .  there  are  four  or  five  remaining 
tracts  which  can  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
without  cost  to  it,  provide!  the  Government  becomes  em- 
powered to  take  title  to  tlem.  These  tracts  will  either  be 
donated  or  they  will  be  boc  ght  with  donated  funds.  At  any 
rate  there  will  be  no  cost  'srhatever  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
no  objections  have  been  rai;  led  to  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reac  ing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa>sed. 

THE    BONWEVILLE   PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  t)  consider  the  bill  (S.  2375)  to 
amend  the  Bonneville  Proj(  ct  Act,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Co  nmerce  with  amendments. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  shall  object  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  unless  the  amendment,  on  line  10,  page  1, 
shall  be  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Sen  itor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  had  intended  to  offer  with 
reference  to  the  engineeriD  g  staff  of  the  Bonneville  project. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  th(  amount  which  might  be  received 
is  concerned,  I  have  no  aut  lority  to  speak  for  anyone. 

Mr.  KING.  Unless  the  i  imendment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred shall  go  out,  I  shall  ( ibject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teiipore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
bill  being  read  for  amendni  ent? 

Mr.  KING.  It  seems  to  ne  that  if  It  is  to  go  over,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  taking  up  time  to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Presidpnt.  will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
objection?  j 

Mr.  KING.    Certainly.     I 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  no  barUcular  interest  in  the  bill,  but 
on  account  of  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI,  tha  distinguished  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  feel  like  interposing  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  If  there  is 
no  really  valid  objection  ti  passing  it,  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  insist  upon  his  obj  iction. 
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Mr.  KING.  I  stated  that  I  would  object  unless  there  was 
assent  to  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  on  line  10.  They 
have  increased  the  salaries  of  a  large  staff  from  $8,000  a  year, 
which  was  ample,  to  $9,000.  That  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  will  abide  by  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  and  agree  that  that  amendment  may  be  stricken 
out,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Or^on  [Mr.  McNary]  conferred  with  me  before  he  left  con- 
cerning this  bill.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  pass  as  presented. 
It  has  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
of  Secretary  Ickes.  But  knowing  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  in  regard  to  the  matter,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
figure  $8,000  instead  of  $9,000,  if  by  so  doing  the  bill  may  be 
passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bill  will  be  read  for 

amendment. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was, 
on  page  1,  line  8,  to  insert  "without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  1, 
line  10,  after  the  word  "exceeding",  to  strike  out  "$8,000"  and 
to  insert  "$9,000." 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  said  act  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following: 

"The  office  of  the  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project  Is  hereby 
constituted  an  office  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  shall  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  functions  vested  in  the  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project 
under  this  act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
subject  to  his  supervision  and  direction,  by  the  administrator  and 
other  personnel  of  the  project." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  I  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  such  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"No  engineering  inspector,  stirveyor.  field  draftsman,  field  en- 
gineer, or  other  field  engineering  employee  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shaU,  except  In  the  case  of  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  40 
hours  in  any  workweek." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
considered  the  amendment  which  provides  that  the  office  of 
the  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project  shall  be  consti- 
tuted an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior?-  That 
being  a  project  in  Oregon,  it  seems  to  me  the  officer  in  charge 
should  be  there,  and  should  be  independent,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
cept under  general  law,  of  the  Interior  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  makes  the 
argument  that  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
a  closer  cooperation  and  understanding  between  the  projects 
and  the  executive  offices  in  Washington.  My  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  were  following  the  Sec- 
retary's wishes  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  KING.  Of  course,  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  present 
tendency  to  concentrate  all  administrative  authority  in 
Washington.  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  decentralization,  to 
have  the  engineers  in  charge  function  in  the  field  rather  than 
function  in  Washington, 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  The  Secretary  makes  the  appointment. 
Would  the  Senator  like  to  have  me  read  his  argument? 

Mr  KING.  No.  I  can  imagine  what  the  argument  would 
be.  I  shall  not  object  to  consideration,  but  I  deplore  the 
tendency  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2  (a)  of  chapter  720  of  the  acta 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session  (50  Stat.  731,  732),  1« 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  ending  "In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bonneville  project,"  the  following  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  appoint,  without  regard 
to  the  civil-service  laws,  an  Assistant  Administrator,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  general  counsel  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  each 
at  not  exceeding  $8,000  per  annum.  The  Assistant  Administrator 
shall  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Administrator 
until  such  absence  or  sickness  shall  cease,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  AdnUnistrator  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  said  act  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following: 

"The  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project  Is 
hereby  constituted  an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  All  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  project  under  this  act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and.  subject  to  his  supervision  and  direction,  by 
the  Administrator  and  other  personnel  of  the  project." 

SBC.  3.  Section  10  of  such  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"No  engineering  inspector,  surveyor,  field  draftsman,  field  engi- 
neer, or  other  field  engineering  employee  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  except  in  the  case  of  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  40 
hours  In  any  workweek." 

PURCHASE    or    COAL    AND    WOOD    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLXTICBU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  2751)  to 
repeal  sections  3711,  3712,  and  3713  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  relate  to  the  purchase  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
coal  and  wood  for  public  use,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  executive  departments  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  9,  to  strike  cut  "Public,  No.  453,  Seventy-fifth  Congress," 
and  insert  "52  Stat.  139",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sections  3711.  3712.  and  3713  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  40.  sec.  109)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Those  parts  of  the  acts  making  appropriaticns  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments  approved  March  15.  1934 
(48  Stat  425).  Mav  14.  1935  (49  Stat.  218).  June  23.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1827),  May  14.  1937  (50  Stat.  137),  and  March  28,  1938  (52  Stat. 
139)  which  provide  "That  the  requirements  of  sections  3711  and 
3713* of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  40.  sec.  109)  relative 
to  the  weighing  of  coal  and  wood  and  the  separate  certificate  as  to 
the  weight,  measurement,  or  quantity  of  coal  and  wood  purchased 
shall  not  apply  to  purchases  by  the  Procurement  EMvlsion  at  f.  o.  b. 
destination  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  (U.  8.  C.  tlUe  40, 
tec.  109a).  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  KING.    I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 

bill. 

Mr  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  House  bill  to 
repeal  sections  3711.  3712,  and  3713  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  relate  to  the  purchase  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  sup- 
pUes  for  public  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sections 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  referred  to  require  a  multitude  of 
inspection  of  coal  being  purchased;  so  the  Procurement 
Division  was  created  under  the  act  of  1918  by  Executive 
order,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  June  10,  1933. 

They  purchase  coal  on  the  net  basis  of  2,000  pounds. 
These  old  statutes  provide  the  basis  of  2,240  poimds.  The 
bin  seeks  to  amend  that  procedure.  The  old  statutes  have 
not  been  followed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several  year^. 
They  are  obsolete  and  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Many  of  them. 
including  the  Navy  Department,  have  been  put  to  a  great 
deal  Of  trouble  by  reason  of  the  continuance  in  effect  of  the 
old  statute  providing  that  a  ton  of  coal  shall  consist  of  2.240 
pounds,  when  it  is  bought  in  every  other  section  of  the 
cotintry  on  the  basis  of  2.000  pounds  to  the  ton.  There  is  a 
provision  that  there  shaU  be  a  pajTnent  of  20  cents  a  ton 
for  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  coal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  conmiittee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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EKintT  T.  RAmrr  dam,  altok,  ill. 

The  bill  (S.  2578)  to  designate  the  lock  and  dam  at  Alton, 
HI.,  as  the  Henry  T.  Rainey  I>am,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  honor  of  the  late  Henry  T.  Rainey. 
former  Speaker  of  the  Hoxwc  of  Representatives,  the  navigation 
lock  and  dam  at  Alton,  ni..  otherwise  Identified  as  Mississippi 
River  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Henry  T.  Rainey  Dam. 

S-UXCTTAROS    ON    STXAlfSHIPS 

Tlie  bill  (8.  2755)  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  1934 
ed.,  title  46,  sec.  481),  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  two  sentences  appearing  In 
paragraph  1  of  section  4488  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  1934  ed..  Utle  46,  sec.  481),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4488.  Every  steamer  navigating  the  ocean,  or  any  lake.  bay. 
or  sound  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  provided  with  such  num- 
bers of  lifeboats,  ttoats.  rafts,  life  preservers,  line-carrying  pro- 
jectiles, and  the  means  of  propelling  them,  and  drags,  as  will  best 
secure  the  safety  of  all  persona  on  board  such  vessel  In  case  of 
disaster:  and  every  sestgoing  vessel  carrying  passengers,  and  every 
such  vessel  navigating  any  of  the  northern  or  northwestern  lakes, 
shall  have  the  lifeboats  required  by  law.  provided  with  siUtable 
boat-dlsengaglng  apparatus,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  such  boats  to 
be  safely  launciied.  And  the  board  of  supervising  Inspectors  shall 
fix  and  determine,  by  their  rules  and  regxilations,  the  character 
and  arrangements  of  boat-disengaging  apparatvis  and  the  character 
of  lifeboats,  floats,  rafts,  life  preservers,  line-carrying  projectiles, 
and  the  means  of  propelling  them,  and  drags  that  shall  be  used 
on  such  vessels,  and  also  the  character  and  capacity  of  pumps  or 
other  appliances  for  freeing  the  steamer  from  water  In  case  of 
heavy  leakage,  the  capacity  of  such  pumps  or  appliances  being 
•uited  to  the  navigation  in  which  the  steamer  Is  employed." 

\^  riHr  PROTxcnoN  on  steamships 

The  bill  (S.  2754)  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed., 
title  46.  sec.  464) ,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4471  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  46, 
■ec.  464).  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8ic.  4471.  Every  steamer  permitted  by  her  certificate  of  In- 
spection to  carry  as  many  as  50  passengers  or  upward,  and  every 
steamer  carrying  passengers,  which  also  carries  cotton,  hay.  or 
hemp,  shall  be  provided  with  a  good  double-acting  steam  Are 
pump  or  other  equivalent  apparatus  for  throwing  water.  Such 
pump  or  other  apparatus  for  throwing  water  shall  be  kept  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  good  order  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  havmg  at  least  two  pipes  of  suitable  dimensions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  upper 
decks,  to  which  pipes  there  shall  be  attached,  by  means  of  stop- 
cocks or  valves,  both  between  decks  and  on  the  upper  deck,  good 
and  suitable  hose  of  sufflclent  strength  to  stand  a  pressure  of  not 
less  than  100  pounds  to  the  square  Inch,  long  enoiigh  to  reach  to 
aU  parts  of  the  vessel  and  properly  provided  with  nozzles,  and 
kept  In  good  order  and  ready  for  immediate  service.  Each  fire 
pump  thus  prescribed  shall  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
a  suitable  pipe  connected  therewith,  and  passing  through  the  side 
of  the  vessel  so  low  as  to  be  at  all  times  under  water  when  she 
is  afloat.  Every  steamer  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  pump  which 
shaU  t>e  of  sufflclent  strength  and  suitably  arranged  to  test  the 
boilers  thereof. 

"On  and  after  October  1,  1937.  every  passenger  vessel  with 
berthed  or  statn-oom  accommodation  for  50  or  mere  passengers 
shall  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system,  which  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  other  device  or  devices  for  flre  protection,  of 
""i^  type  prescribed  by  the  board  of  supervising  inspectors  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  All  enclosed  portions  of 
such  vessels  accessible  to  passengers  or  crew  (except  cargo  holds, 
machinery  spaces,  and,  when  of  fire-resisting  construction,  toilets, 
bathrooms,  and  spaces  of  similar  construction)  shall  be  protected 
by  an  automatic  sprinkler  system:  Provided,  That  If  after  inves- 
tigation the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  finds 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  vessel  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph Is  unnecessary  properly  to  protect  life  on  such  vessel,  an 
exception  may  be  made.  The  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  shall  cause  to  be  made  suitable  tests  and  Inspections 
as  will  Insure  the  proi>er  working  of  such  aystems.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe the  particular  approved  type,  character,  and  manner  of 
inst&IlaUon  of  systems  to  be  fitted.    The  term  type'  as  used  in 


consl(  lered 


this  p>aragraph  shall  be 
give  a  prescribed  or  required 
peculiar  shape  or  design  and 
brand  or  make." 


to  mean  any  system  which  will 
efficiency  and  shall  not   mean  some 
shall  not  be  confined  to  some  certain 


PERSONNEL 


COMMISSIONED 
The  bill   (H.  R.  5611)    t^ 
July  3.  1926  (44  Stat.  817) 
commissioned  personnel  ol 
purposes,"  was  considered. 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

RETIREMENT    OF    OFFICERS    ok    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    LIGHTHOUSE 

]  SERVICE 


to 


The  Senate  proceeded 
relating  to  the  retirement 
sions  of  section  6  of  the 
Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C,  1934 
apply,   which   had  been 
Commerce  with  an  amendment 
enactmg  clause  and  to  ins(  rt 


consider  the  biU  (H.  R.  6747) 

of  employees  to  whom  the  provi- 

act  approved  June   20.   1918    (40 

.,  title  33,  sec.  763) ,  as  amended, 

reported  from   the  Committee   on 

to  strike  out  all  after  the 


ei 


section 
t  tie 
(1' 


That  any  officer  or  employ^ 
June  30,  1939.  meets  the 
and  period  of  service)   of 
1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C. 
plemented.  and  who  shall   ( 
July  1,  1940.  or  (2)   be  the 
Ished  prior  to  July  1.  1940. 
his  executive  department  be 
provided  in  said  section  6: 
or  employee  shall  be  retired 
the  service  of  the  Qovernmeiit 
of  retirement.     Any  officer  oi 
who  is  not  retired  hereunder 
shall,  upon  reaching  such 
accordance   with  the 
June  20,  1918,  and  may  not 
act.     Nothing  contained  in 
the  application  of  said  sectlc^ 
Lighthouse  Service  to  whom 


ai  e 
provlsii  ns 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  t< 
time,  and  passed. 


WOOUFILL 


SGT.  SAMUEL 

The  bill  (S.  2608)  authorizing 
States  to  appoint  Sgt 
United  States  Army  and  then 
was  considered,  ordered  to 
read  the  third,  and  passed, 


the 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat 
and  he  Is  hereby,  authorizes  \ 
sent    of    the    Senate,    to    ap]  oint 
Headquarters   Company 
try,  an  officer  with  t^?  rank 
and  then  to  place  him  on 


August  1 


OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 

amend  section  9  of  the  act  of 

entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  the 

the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 

ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 


of  the  Lighthouse  Service  who,  on 
requirements  (except  those  relating  to  age 
6  of  the  act  approved  June  20, 
33.  sec.  763),  as  amended  or  sup- 
reach  the  age  of  64  years  prior  to 
occupant  of  an  office  or  position  abol- 
In  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
retired  with  annual  compensation  as 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  officer 
hereunder  unless  he  shall  have  been  In 
not  less  than  30  years  at  the  time 
employee  to  whom  this  act  applies 
prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  65  years 
become  eligible  for  retirement  In 
of  said   section  6  of  the  act   of 
retired  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
1  his  act  shall  be  construed  to  aSect 
6  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
his  act  does  not  apply. 


a  third  reading,  read  the  third 


UNITED  STATES  ARSfY 

the  President  of  the  United 

Simuel  Woodfill  a  captain  in  the 

place  him  on  the  retired  list, 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 

as  follows: 


President  of  the  United  States  be. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

Sgt.    Samuel    Woodfill.    late    of 

Elevfenth  Regiment   United   States   Infan- 

Df  captain  in  the  United  States  Army 

retired  list  in  that  grade. 


tie 


BILL  AND   JOINT    RESOLUTION   PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6039)  tfc  amend  laws  for  preventing  col- 
lisions of  vessels;  to  regula  e  equipment  of  certain  motorboats 
on  navigable  waters  of  t  le  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  rs  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tjempore.  The  bill  wUl  be  passed 
over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  p.  Res.  101)  defining  and  classify- 
ing gratuity  expenditures  i  illowable  as  offsets  in  favor  of  the 

United   States   and   again  ;t   the   Five   Civilized    Nations   or 
Tribes  of  Indians,  was  aruiounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  I  ask  tha^  the  joint  resolution  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
be  passed  over. 

RESOX}UTION 


JOINT 

The  joint  resolution  (S. 
Public  Law  No.  360,  Sixty 
next  in  order. 

Mr.    THOMAS    of 
resolution  came  from  the 
the  report  was  submi 


ttel 


The  joint  resolution  will 


RECOMMITTED 

Res.  128)  to  amend  section  5  of 
sixth  Congress,  was  announced  as 


Okla  homa 


Mr.   President,    this   joint 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
by  me.    I  now  ask  una/timous 

.     J 
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consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be  recommitted  to  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

JUDGMENT  FUND  OF  KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES  AND  YAHOOSKIN 
BAND  OF  SNAKE  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1968)  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  judgment  ftmd  of  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Afifairs  with  amendments,  on  page  3.  line  8,  after  the 
word  "authorized",  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  pro- 
viso: "Provided,  however.  That  of  the  aforesaid  $2,000  to  be 
prorated  to  each  person,  $100  shall  be  paid  to  each  member 
of  said  tribes  as  per  capita  payment,  free  from  the  aforesaid 
restrictions,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior";  on  page  4,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"sum",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "from  any  unobligated  funds, 
principal  or  mterest,  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath 
Tril>e,  except  the  capital  reserve  fund  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof";  in  line  16.  after  the  period,  to  strike  out 
"The  said  capital  reserve  fimd  shall  not  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  without  the  approval  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians  of  the  Klamath  Reservation.  Oreg.,  both  as  to  the 
purpose  and  amotmt  of  the  expenditure";  on  page  5,  line  11, 
after  the  word  "fund",  to  insert  "or  interest  thereon";  in 
line  12.  after  the  word  "administration",  to  strike  out  "over 
the  Klamath  Reservation";  and  after  line  13.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  That  the  act  of  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1207),  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  amended  as  of  July  1.  1938.  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
official  delegates  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  tribe 
shall  receive  the  xxsual  railroad  and  sleeping-car  transp)ortation  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  government,  or,  in  lieu  thereof.  If  travel  be 
by  automobile,  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  usual  railroad 
and  sleeping-car  transportation. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  from  the  Judgment  fund  of 
the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians  created  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  25, 
1938.  and  accrued  Interest  thereon,  to  credit  the  sum  of  $2,000 
upon  the  books  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  each  person  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  entitled  to  en- 
rollment upon  the  armuity  roll  of  said  tribes  of  the  Klamath  Res- 
ervation. Oreg.,  living  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
The  share  of  each  adult  member  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500  of  the 
share  of  any  minor  shall  be  available  for  expenditure,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
sents for  the  following  purposes: 

Purchase  of  land;  Improvement  of  lands  acquired  or  already  held 
by  the  Indian;  erection  and  Improvement  of  suitable  homes;  repay- 
ment of  any  loans  received  from  the  United  States  or  from  the 
Klamath  tribal  funds;  purchase  of  building  material,  farming 
equipment,  livestock,  feed.  food.  seed,  grain,  tools,  machinery,  im- 
plements, household  goods,  bedding,  clotblng.  and  any  other 
equipment  or  supplies  necessary  to  enable  the  Indians  to  fit  them- 
selves for  or  to  engage  In  farming,  livestock.  Industry,  or  such  other 
pursuits  or  vocations,  Including  education,  as  will  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting;  and  health  purposes:  Provided,  hovcever, 
That  the  funds  of  the  aged.  Infirm,  decrepit,  and  incapacitated 
members,  and  of  minors,  may  be  used  for  their  proper  maintenance 
and  support.  The  remainder  of  the  share  of  each  minor  Indian 
shall  be  held  Intact  untU  such  Indian  reaches  his  majority,  when 
It.  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  ?nnum.  shaU 
be  available  for  expendltu.'e  for  the  purposes  specified  herein. 
As  herein  used,  the  term  "minor"  shall  include  all  members  of 
the  tribe  less  than  21  years  of  age.  except  that  minors  18  years 
of  age  OT  over  and  who  are  married  or  have  families  of  their  own 
to  support,  shall  be  regarded  as  adults.  On  the  death  of  any  en- 
rolled member,  adult,  or  minor,  the  sum  on  deposit  to  h5s  credit 
shall  be  distributed  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  distributees  only  for  the  purposes  herein  au- 
thorized: Provided,  however.  That  of  the  aforesaid  $2,000  to  be 
prorated  to  each  person.  $100  shaU  be  paid  to  each  member  of 
said  tribes  as  a  per  capita  payment,  free  from  the  aforesaid  re- 
strictions, under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  That  after  the  segregation  provided  for  in  section  1 
hereof  shaU  have  been  made,  the  remainder  of  such  Judgment 
ftmd.  including  Interest,  shall  be  available  for  expendittire  subject 
to  the  following  limitations  and  conditions: 

(a)  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shaU  be  transferred  to  and 
added  to  the  loan  fund  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  28.  1031 


(50  Stat.  872).  After  the  fiscal  year  1939  no  ftirther  sums  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  added  to  the  loan  fund  authorized  by  eald 
act  from  the  unobligated  tribal  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  ard  said  act  is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

(b)  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  Im- 
mediate payment  in  a  lump  sum  of  $1,500  to  each  adult  xin- 
allotted  Indian  found  to  be  entitled  to  payment  In  lieu  of  aUot- 
ment.  ns  authorized  In  the  act  of  June  1.  1938  (52  Stat  605): 
Provided,  That  the  amount  due  any  minor  under  the  provisions  o; 
said  act  shall  be  withheld  until  he  becomes  an  adult,  as  herein  de- 
fined, when  it  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  a  lump  sum.  from  any 
unobll.'^atcd  funds,  principal,  or  Interest,  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  except  the  capital  reserve  fund  set  forth 
In  subsection  (c)  hereof,  and  section  2  of  said  act  of  June  1.  IB38, 
Is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

(c)  Such  moneys  as  shall  remain  In  the  principal  fund  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  capital  reserve  fund 
created  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  Augtist  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  872). 
No  part  of  said  capital  reserve  fund  shall  be  expendable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  specific  authorization  by  CXjn- 
gress.  Said  capital  reserve  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund,  and  the 
whole  cf  said  fund  shall  bear  Interest  at  4  percent  per  annum. 
The  Interest  upon  such  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only 
at  the  request  of  or  with  the  consent  of  the  tribes  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  tile  Interior,  for  tribal  use  and  benefit  including  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  said  act  of  Augtist  28.  1937,  Is  hereby  amended 
accordlnelv. 

Sec.  S.'That  in  no  event  shaU  any  portion  of  the  said  judgment 
fund  become  liable,  payable,  or  subject  to  any  debt  or  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  by  any  Indian  of  the  Kla- 
math Tribe  except  debts  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  tribe,  and 
In  no  event  shall  any  portion  of  the  Klamath  Judgment  fund  or 
interest  thereon  be  expended  to  defray  the  cost  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILLS   PASSED   OVKR 

The  bill  (S.  1802)  authorizing  construction  of  water  con- 
servation and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order.  | 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  that  the  biH  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6037)  to  amend  section  194  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws 
of  the  United  States."  approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat. 
L.  1088).  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

CHARLES  H.  PASS  y 

The  bill  (S.  2798)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Parr  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstandliig  the  provisions  and 
limitations  of  sections  15  to  20.  both  Inclusive,  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United 
States  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  September  7,  1916,  as  amended, 
Ihe  United  States  Employees"  Compensation  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  and  consider,  when  filed,  the 
claim  of  Charles  H.  Parr  for  disability  alleged  to  have  been  In- 
curred by  him  on  or  about  September  14.  1933,  when  engaged  in 
authorized  activities  while  an  enrollee  of  the  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Corps  at  North  Vernon.  Ind..  and  to  determine  said  claim  upon  Its 
merits  under  the  provisions  of  said  act:  Provided,  That  said  claim 
shall  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  approval  of  tliis  act. 

mOGENE   ENLET  | 

The  bill  (H.  R.  543)  for  the  relief  of  Imogens  Ehley  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

'WILLIAM  H.  KEESEY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1436)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

WOMEN'S  BOAKD  OP  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  1875)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Women's  Bourd  of  Domestic  Missions,  which 
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bad  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  7.  to  strike  out  "$2,500"  and  to 
Insert  "$1,500".  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  la  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Women's  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  Reformed  Church  In  America,  the  sum  of 
•1.500.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  destruction  by  ftre  of  a  building  belonging  to  the 
Women's  Board  of  Domestic  Mi.<)slons  while  t>eing  used  without 
compensation  by  the  United  States  Government  for  Indian-school 
purpoaes:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
UUa  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  stiall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

"nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MARJORIE  BUCHEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2560)  for  the 
relief  of  Marjorie  Buchek,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  words  "sum  of"  to  strike  out  "$500"  and  to  insert 
"$250",  and  at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  insert  a  proviso,  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Marjorie  Buchek  the 
sum  of  •250,  in  full  settlement  for  Injuries  sxiffered  by  her  In  an 
automobile  accident  on  June  16,  1937,  the  responsibility  for  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  driver  of  a  Government  truck:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  t>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  rhall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

G.   E.   WILLXAIIS 

The  blD  (H.  R.  2514)  for  the  relief  of  G.  E.  Williams,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CORABSIX   WTTENSCH   AND  OTHERS 

The  bin  (H.  R.  4264)  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch, 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch,  and  Mary  Rainbolt,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CHARLES    EKSLOW 

The  bin  (H.  R.  4609)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

WTLUAM  L.  RULL 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  4725)  for  the  relief  of  WUliam  L.  Rull  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explanation  of 
that  bin?  If  we  cannot  have  an  explanation  at  this  time, 
let  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bin  will  be  passed  over. 

TUKULkL    COSTS    AND    TRANSPORTATION    OT    BODIES    OF    DECEASED 

VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  (S.  2756)  relating 
to  the  funeral  costs  and  transportation  of  bodies  of  certain 
deceased  veterans,  which  had  lieen  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
6.  after  -the  word  "travel",  to  insert  "within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States";  and  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"travel",  to  insert  "within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States",  so  as  to  make  the  Wl  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  III  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
9  (a),  as  amended  by  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (b),  preceding 
subparagraph  2,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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'(nz)   Where  death  occurs  Id  a, Veterans'  Administration  facility, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  (a)   assume  the  actual  cost  (not 

funeral,  and  (b)  transport  the  body 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 


to  exceed  $100)  of  burial  and 
to  the  place  of  bxirlal  within 
States." 

Sec.  2.  That  paragraph  in  Df  Veterans  Regtilation  No.  6  (a),  as 
amended,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(in)  To  persons  unable  t^  defray  the  cost  thereof,  transporta- 
tion and  other  necessary  expanses  incidental  thereto  will  be  sup- 
plied to  cover  travel,  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  for  dcmlclliary  or 
hospital  care:  to  cover  return  travel,  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  pi  ace  from  which  the  person  proceeded 
to  the  facility,  when  he  Is  r  ;gularly  discharged  upon  completion 
of  such  care;  and  to  cover  favel  Involved  in  a  transfer,  deemed 
necessary,  from  one  Veterani '  Administration  facility  to  another. 
All  such  travel  will  lie  sub;  ect  to  grant  of  prior  authorization 
therefor.  In  the  event  of  d(  ath  of  any  such  person  prior  to  his 
discharge  from  such  care,  trai  sportatlon  expenses  (Including  prep- 
aration of  the  body)  for  the  return  of  the  body  to  the  place  of 
burial  within  the  continenta:  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be 
paid." 

Mr.  WAI5H.  Mr.  Presld  ent,  prior  to  an  explanation  of  that 
bill  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sheppard]  that 
attention  has  been  called  \\y  some  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairi  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
the  fact  that  bills  such  as  the  pending  bill  should  have  been 
referred  to  that  committee  rather  than  to  the  Committee  on 
Mllitaiir  Affairs.    I  cannot  state  whether  this  is  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  We  h  ive  been  dealing  with  bins  of  this 
kind  for  some  years,  both  in  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  point  has 
not  been  raised,  and  it  wojld  t)e  Just  as  weU  to  continue  as 
we  have  done  during  the  re  nainder  of  the  present  session  and 
discuss  the  proposed  chan(  e  in  practice  later. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Presi  dent,  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
procedure.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  if  two  or  three  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  Veterins'  Committee,  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Militj  .ry  Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Finance  Committee,  <  eal  with  legislation  dealing  with 
veterans  the  result  will  be  to  break  down  the  precedents  and 
to  establish  a  variety  of  po  icies  that  wiU  not  only  be  harmful 
to  the  veterans  but  to  the  c  auntry  as  well. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  That  s  a  question  which  should  be  con- 
sidered and  solved,  and  v  hich  must  be  solved  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  Mr.  President,  bearing  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachi  usetts  Just  said,  I  know  of  one  case 
m  which  a  bill  had  been  ntrcduced  in  at  least  three  Con- 
gresses and  referred  to  tte  Committee  on  Finance,  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  referred  to  the  Veterans'  sub- 
committee, and  adversely  acted  on  by  that  subcommittee.  I 
happen  to  know  because  I  was  the  subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  in  erch  case  it  was  reported  favorably 
by  me  but  rejected  by  the  subcommittee  on  veterans  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Late  •  on,  when  the  bill  came  up  in  the 
Military  Affairs  Committe< ,  I  raised  no  objection  to  it  there. 
I  voted  for  it,  because  I  lad  previously  voted  for  it.  But 
that  seems  to  be  true  in  other  cases,  that  a  biU  is  intro- 
duced and  rejected  by  one  committee  and  then  another  com- 
mittee acts  on  it  f avorabl  i. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  This  aH  goes  to  show  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Comnittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  urg  ng  such  a  step  for  seversJ  years, 
and  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  su  igested  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  WALSH.     I  agree  \  ith  that. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Whil;  I  egree  with  my  colleague  with 
respect  to  veterans'  affair;,  there  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  wMch  performs  aU  the  functions  to 
an  intents  and  purposes  which  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
These  veterans'  bills  as  to  funerals  ought  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  because  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  deals  with  the  21  in  the  service,  and  we  deal  with 
with  them  out  of  the  serice.  I  am  not  going  to  object  to 
this  bill,  but  hereafter  al  bills  which  relate  to  funerals  of 
veterans  ought  to  go  to  tl  e  Committee  on  Finance,  so  as  to 
have  a  uniform  policy. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  have  riported  such  bills  back  and  asked 
that  they  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  do  not  think  there  win 
be  any  need  to  do  that  in  this  case,  but  I  do  think  in  special 
private  bills  where  it  is  sought  to  have  a  compensation 
granted,  which  has  been  refused  or  turned  down  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  if  one  committee  lias  one  poUcy  and 
another  committee  has  another  policy  there  is  boimd  to  be 
very  bad  conflict  of  precedents. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  straightened  out,  and  I  shaU  be  glad  to  join 
with  him  and  others  interested  in  straightening  it  out. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  this  bin  is  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administrator,  General  Hines. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  It  is.  It  carried  no  increase  in  cost.  It 
clears  up  a  number  of  complications.  At  present  the  body 
of  a  deceased  veteran  may  be  shipped  to  any  one  of  three 
different  places  without  reaching  place  of  interment.  Under 
this  biU  it  is  shijHJed  directly  to  place  of  burial. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  were,  on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"travel",  to  insert  "within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "travel",  to  insert  "within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ERADICATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  PINK  BOLLWORM 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  85)  authorizing  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink  boU- 
worm  affecting  cotton  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  House  biU  4638  is  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85.  It  varies  in  only  shght  par- 
ticulars. That  bin  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  it  is  agreeable  to  him  that  the  House  bill 
be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  House  bUl  4638,  and 
that  House  bill  4638  be  substituted  for  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 85  and  be  now  considered.  If  that  shaU  be  done  I  will 
then  ask  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  (H.  R.  4638)  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradi- 
cation and  control  of  the  pink  IwUworm  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection.  Senate 
Joint  resolution  85  win  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

APPOINTMENT     OF     HARLET     B.     FERGUSON     AS     MAJOR     GENERAL, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  159)  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Harley  B. 
Ferguson  as  a  major  general.  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  passed  over. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator the  consideration  which  moved  the  Senate  MUitary 
Affairs  Committee  in  recommending  this  action? 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  read  the  report.  There  is  a  very  strong 
recommendation  against  it  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    That  is  the  usual  recommendation. 

Mr.  KING.    I  think  it  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  wm  the  Senator  permit  me  to  state  the 
reasons  which  prompted  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
proposed  action? 

Mr.  KING.    Very  well. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  During  his  tenure  of  office  as  president 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  General  Ferguson  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
trolling the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  developed, 
and  over  opposition  and  severe  criticism  executed,  his  plans 


for  construction  of  cut-offs  and  straightening  the  long 
bends  in  the  Mississippi  River.  The  execution  of  his  plans 
has  resulted  in  shortening  the  distance  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Red  River  by  approximately 
110  miles  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  flood  control  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  General  Ferguson 
is  deserving  of  appropriate  recognition  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  United  States  as  an  engineer  and  believes  that 
his  appointment  as  a  major  general  in  the  Army  is  fully  war- 
rented  by  his  service.  f 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  with 
respect  to  the  work  performed  by  General  Ferguson.  He 
has  saved  the  United  States  Government  ccimtless  miUions 
of  dollars  because  of  the  work  he  has  performed.  He  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  abandon  the  Eudora 
floodway,  thereby  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  has  done  wcrk  in  my  section  which  is  second  to  none 
so  far  as  the  development  of  our  country  and  the  actual 
saving  of  money  are  concerned.  I  think  General  Ferguson 
is  richly  entitled  to  the  propoK?d  honor. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
add  to  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Miller]  has 
said,  that  I  think  the  straightening  out  of  the  flood-control 
situation  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi  River,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  region,  is  possibly  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment as  has  been  made  by  any  engineer  officer  cf  the  United 
States  Army,  or  any  other  engineer  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  General  Goethals'  work  In 
Panama,  or  any  other  engineering  work  in  the  history  of 
this  country  was  superior  to  the  work  performed  by  Gen- 
eral Ferguson,  or  possibly  even  comparable  to  the  work 
done  under  his  supervision  down  there.  The  biU  provides 
Uttle  enough  recognition  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  splendid  work 
which  has  been  done  by  this  officer,  personally  I  should  like 
to  see  some  measure  of  compensation  accorded  him.  How- 
ever, the  War  Department  makes  a  very  strong  adverse 
report.  My  hesitation  in  supporting  the  measure  results 
entirely  from  the  position  of  the  War  Department.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution,  but 
I  think  there  is  very  much  to  support  the  position  of  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  PATENT  STATX7TES 

The  biU  (H.  R.  6872)  to  amend  sections  4886,  4887.  4920, 
and  4929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  <U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sees.  31, 
32,  69.  and  73)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6873)  to  amend  sections  4904,  4909,  4911, 
and  4915  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sees.  52, 
57,  59a,  and  63)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL   PASSED   OVER  , 

The  bin  (H.  R.  6874)  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  38).  and  amend  sections  4885 
and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  tiUe  35.  sees.  41 
and  78)  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  an  amendment  wiU  be 
suggested  which  will  be  clarifying  in  nature.  I  have  not 
quite  finished  the  preparation  of  the  amendment.  I  ask  that 
the  bin  be  passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  biU  will  be  passed 
over  temporarUy. 

AMENDMENT  OF  PATENT  STATUTES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  (H.  R.  6878)  to 
amend  section  4894  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title 
35,  sec.  37),  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Patents  with  an  amendment  on  page  1.  hne  6.  after  the 
word  "days"  and  the  comma,  to  insert  "or  any  extensions 
thereof,"  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tfcat  section  4894  of  the  Revised  Btatutea 
(U.  S.  C  tlUe  36,  sec.  37)    t)e  amended  by  inserting  atter  "«ix 
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months",  second  occurrence,  the  words  "or  such  shorter  time,  not 
less  than  30  days,  or  any  extensions  thereof,  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  In  writing  to  the  applicant." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  bill  <H.  R.  6875)  to  amend  section  4903  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  51)  was  considered,  ordered 

a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  was  Calendar  No.  920, 
House  bill  6875.  passed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  was  Calendar  No.  918,  House 
bill  6874.  held  up? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Danaher]  suggested  that  he  wished  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.     The  bUl  was  temporarily  passed  over. 

UC010CENOATIONS  OF  TEMPORARY  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMTTrES 
WITH   RESPECT  TO  PATENT  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  0*MAnONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
reccmmendations  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  procedural  bills  which  have  just 
been  passtd.  They  cover  four  of  the  seven  procedural  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee.  The  bill  which  was  temporarily  passed  over,  as 
well  as  two  bills  earlier  on  the  calendar,  which  also  have  t)een 
passed  over  for  the  time  being,  cover  recommendations  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
RecoM  imro  ATTONS 

PATENTS 

Except  for  certain  items,  the  study  has  not  been  carried  far 
•nough  to  warrant  specific  and  detailed  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. The  Committee  does  feel,  however,  that  modification  of 
the  patent  laws  should  be  undertaken  by  Congress  forthwith. 
It  endorses  the  action  of  the  Committees  on  Patents  of  the  two 
Houses  which  have  approved  the  proposals  for  modification  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  patent  system  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  proposals  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
Boerce  were  developed  at  hearings  before  the  Committee,  and 
are  herewith  formally  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  submitted  certain 
recommendations  for  legislation  based  on  Its  hearings,  designed  to 
dra^v  a  sound  line  between  the  legitimate  use  of  patents  and 
uneconomic  extensions  of  the  patent  privilege  which  seriously 
Invade  the  national  policy  against  monopoly  and  restraints  of 
trade.  The  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
late primarily  to  the  misuse  of  patents  to  effect  restrictions  upon 
price  and  production  and  upon  freedom  of  opportunity  for  com- 
petitive enterprise.  They.  too.  are  jipproved  by  the  Conunltteo 
for  immediate  action  by  Congress.  Sununaries  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  both  agencies  are  hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  suggests: 

1.  A  single  court  of  patent  appeals,  having  Jurisdiction  coex- 
tensive with  the  United  States  and  its  Territories,  should  bo 
created.  Such  a  court  would  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  liti- 
gation, and  would  end  the  conflict  of  decisions  between  the 
various  appellate  tribunals,  before  whom  cases  often  are  broxight 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  both  inventors  and  others  who  can- 
not afford  to  fight  back,  and  corporations  which  must  contest 
ridiculous  claims. 

2.  The  life  ol  a  patent  should  be  limited  to  20  years  from  the 
date  of  filing  application,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  patentee  s 
prolonging  a  patent  monopoly  by  keeping  his  application  in  the 
Patent  Office  for  a  number  of  years.  If  a  20-year  law  is  enacted, 
ft  patentee  who  diligently  prosecutes  his  application  and  obtains 
his  patent  in  3  years  would  enjoy  the  full  17-year  monopoly. 
If.  however,  he  delays  the  prosecution,  or  attempts  to  keep  his 
case  in  the  Patent  OiSce.  he  will  be  positively  penalized  by  the 
•hortemng   of   the   monopoly. 

3  Not  all  the  delays  In  the  Patent  Office  are  the  fault  of  the 
applicant,  and  Indeed  some  cannot  he  avoided.  This  is  especially 
true  when  his  application  becomes  Involved  In  an  Interference 
Moceeding  Instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  priority 
between  him  and  another  applicant.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  Interference  procedure  has  been  greatly  abused,  and  that 
In  some  instances  It  has  been  Invoked  for  unworthy  purposes,  as. 
for  example,  to  delay  a  comjjetltor's  application  in  the  Patent 
OSce.  It  is  evident  that  concurrently  with  the  enactment  of 
the  30-year  proposal  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  Inter- 
lereaco  procedure. 
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or  (b)  Jurisdiction  over  the  grantor,  seller,  or  lessor  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

A  provision  to  the  foregoing  effect  would  help  meet  one  of  the 
most  serious  abuses  in  the  patent  field:  The  use  of  litigation  as  a 
deliberate  weapon  of  business  aggression,  rather  than  as  an  instru- 
ment for  adjudicating  honest  disputes. 

5.  If  any  person  who  owns  a  patent  or  an  Interest  in  or  exclusive 
right  under  a  patent,  violates  any  of  the  prohibitions  described  In 
paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  he  should  forfeit  his  patent  or  his  interest 
in  or  right  under  a  patent  to  the  United  States,  and  such  forfeitxxre 
shou'd  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  action  against  such  person  by  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  provided  that,  upon  a  proper  showing 
in  such  an  action,  a  Judgment  shotild  be  entered  requiring  the  de- 
fendant to  assign  his  patent,  or  interest  In,  or  right  under  a  patent, 
to  the  United  States,  such  assignment  to  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Thereafter, 
the  patent  or  patent  right  would  be  offered  for  sale  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  manner  prescribed 
bv  IflW 

A  provision  to  the  foregoing  effect  would  adapt  to  the  patent 
situation  a  familiar  principle  of  law:  That  the  abuse  of  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  State — e.  g..  public-utility  franchises,  llc-enses  to 
sell  sectirlties,  etc. — should  result  In  forfeiture  of  that  privilege.  In 
this  case,  it  seems  wise  to  provide  that  the  patent  should  be  seized 
and  resold,  and  so  kept  alive  for  useful  exploitation,  rather  than  to 
provide  for  its  cancelation. 

6.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  provisions  described  in  para- 
graphs 1  to  5  shall  be  applicable  to  any  extension,  renewal,  or  modi- 
fication of  any  existing  license,  contract  of  assignment,  or  contract 
of  sale  or  other  disposition,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  to  any 
new  license,  sale,  assignment,  or  other  disposition. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  it  may  be  important  to  remark 
at  this  time  that,  although  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  has  made  recommendations  having  to  do  with 
other  phases  of  the  patent  law,  no  bill  covering  those  other 
recommendations  has  yet  been  presented,  because  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  to 
make  certain  that  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  its 
recommendations  before  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  no  member  of  the  committee  has  any  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  precipitate  action  on  any  recommendation. 
The  procedural  recommendations  approved  today  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time,  but  the  importance  of  their 
enactment  was  made  clear  by  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

House  bill  6872,  which  reduces  from  2  years  to  1  the 
period  during  which  an  inventor  may  make  public  use  of 
his  inventions  before  filing  application,  was  the  fifth  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Coirunittee  recommendations. 
House  bill  6873,  which  provides  for  a  substantial  and  nec- 
essary improvement  in  the  so-called  interference  practice, 
was  third  on  the  list  of  our  recommendations. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  which  deals  with  the  abolition 
of  renewal  applications,  so-called,  was  embodied  in  House 
bill  6874. 

The  next  bill.  House  bill  6878,  is  No.  7  on  our  list  of  recom- 
mendations, and  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
under  proper  circumstances,  to  require  an  applicant  to  re- 
spond to  an  Office  action  within  less  than  the  normal  statu- 
tory period,  which  is  6  months. 

House  bill  6875  is  No.  6  on  the  list  of  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  recommendations,  and  reduces  from 
2  years  to  1  the  period  within  which  an  inventor  may  copy 
claims  from  an  issued  patent  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
his  own  priority. 

Senate  bill  2688.  which  has  been  temporarily  passed  over, 
and  which  I  think  wUl  be  considered  again  later,  embodies 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  second  recommendation  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  It  provides 
that  the  life  of  a  patent  shall  be  limited  to  20  years  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  application.  Under  the  present  law.  the 
life  of  a  patent  is  17  years  from  the  date  of  issuance,  so  that 
by  delays  in  the  Patent  Office,  frequently  procured  by  the 
applicant,  the  actual  period  of  monopoly  is  often  vmduly  ex- 
tended. By  this  practice  there  have  been  cases  of  patents 
being,  in  effect,  extended  as  long  as  40  years. 

The  bill  increases  the  statutory  period  of  protection  by 
3  years;  but  by  fixing  the  date  of  application  as  the  date 
upon  which  protection  begins  the  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  expediting  action  in  the  Patent  Office. 


The  other  patent  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  deal  rather  with  the  uses  to 
which  the  patent  privileges  are  put  in  the  control  of  industry. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  no  bills  have  as  yet  been  introduced 
by  any  congressional  member  of  the  conunittee  dealing  with 
these  recommendations  because  of  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made. 


BESSIS  BEAR   ROBS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1177)  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe 
was  considered,  ordered  to  tt  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

WATER    FOR    WAP/>TO    INDIAN    IRRIGATION    PROJECT.    WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1065)  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  pajTnent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding additional  water  for  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Washington,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$1  731  500  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  a  water  supply 
for  the  Yakima  Indian  Reser\'atlon  provided  for  In  the  act  of 
August  1.  1914  (38  Stat.  604).  and  the  agreement  pursuant  to 
said  act  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
September  3.  1936.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
not  to  exceed  »93 1,500  shall  be  available  for  immediate  transfer  to 
the  reclamation  fund,  and  not  to  exceed  $800  000  shaU  be  made 
available  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $20,000  annually  for  40  yean. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  whether  or  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  so.  why  are  there  not  tribal  funds  or 
appropriations  heretofore  made  to  meet  this  obligation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Ml.  President,  this  bill  is  de- 
signed really  to  correct  an  estimate  which  was  made  in 
1914.  The  1914  act  provided  for  certain  reclamation  work 
on  the  Wapato  Indian  Reservation  portion  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation.  At  that  time  an  estimate  was  made 
as  to  the  cost,  based  upon  other  reclamation  work  taking 
water  out  of  the  Yakima  River.  Since  1914.  through  vari- 
ous acts  of  Congress,  the  Yakima  River  has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  other  projects.  The  result 
is  that  the  provision  which  was  made  for  the  Indian  res- 
ervation has  been  entirely  insufiBcient. 

The  piupose  of  the  bill  is  simply  to  give  to  the  Indian 
reservation  the  allowance  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
given  in  1914,  but  of  which  the  Indians  have  been  deprived 
because  of  other  diversions  from  the  river.  If  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  look  at  the  report  he  will  see  that  the  bill 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  says:  | 

There  is  urgent  need  for  this  leglsltlon  and  I  recommend  that 
the  blU,  amended  as  above,  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Objection  is  raised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  the  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
he  will  see  that  it  says: 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  furnished  this  office  concern- 
ing the  excess  cost  ($031,500)  over  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
and  actually  appropriated.  Furthermore,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  lor  appropriating  $800,000  as  a  gratuity  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  provide  additional  water  for  the  lands  Involved. 

The  record  itself  shows  that  there  is  a  full  and  complete, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  a  satisfactory,  explanation.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  have  made 
the  statement  that  there  was  no  explanation.  The  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
very  definitely  show  that  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
1914  plan  to  provide  the  reservation  with  the  amount  of  water 
which  was  contemplated  in  the  plan  resulted  from  taking 
water  from  the  same  river  for  other  purposes  to  be  used  for 
other  reclamation  projects.  As  I  previously  sUted.  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation the  amount  of  water  which  they  were  supposed  to 
obtain  under  the  act  of  1914. 
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Mr  KINO.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the  explanation, 
lucid  and  important  as  it  is.  quite  meets  the  situation.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator  will  bargain  with  me »...«. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  it 
is  the  best  explanation  I  can  give.    I  have  simply  stated 

the  facts.  _^  ^         ,     j«  i  «. 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  will  bargain  with  me,  I  wiU  let 
the  bill  pass  and  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  it  shall  have  passed,  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  with  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior.  IX.  upon  receiving  full  information  from  them 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  I  shall  be  satisfied,  I  shall 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.   I  would  appreciate  that  action  by 

the  Senator. 

Mr.  KING.    Otherwise  we  will  dispose  of  it  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readmg, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  Calendar  922. 
Senate  bUl  1065.  which  has  just  passed.  I  desire  to  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  motion  will  be  en- 
tered. 

RENT-A-CAR  CO. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  biU  (S. 
1258)  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co..  which  was  on  page 
I.  line  11.  to  strike  out  all  after  "Provided",  down  to  and 
Including  "$1,000"  in  line  11  of  page  2.  and  insert  "That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  Jl.OOO." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

N.   r.   CLOWBR   AND  ELUAH   WILLIAMS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S  2056)  for  the  relief  of  N.  P.  Clower  and  Elijah  Williams, 
which  was  on  page  2.  to  strike  out  aU  after  line  17  down  to 
and  Including  "belonging"  in  Une  6  of  page  3.  and  insert 
"second  civU  district,  county  of  Shelby,  and  State  of  Ten- 
nessee to  wit:  Lot  42,  block  1,  of  W.  O.  Crump's  Warford 
Avenue  subdivision,  as  shown  in  plat  book  8.  at  page  205.  of 
the  register's  office  for  the  county  of  Shelby  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  said  land  beginning  on  the  north  side  of  Calvert 
Avenue  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Branch  Street  40  feet; 
thence  north  parallel  with  Branch  Street  125  feet;  thence 
east  parallel  with  Calvert  Avenue  40  feet  to  the  west  side  of 
Branch  Street;  thence  south  with  said  west  line  125  feet  to 
the  beginning,  together  with  hereditaments  and  appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

^  WALTEt  J.  HOGAN   AND  W.  R.  LARKIN 

The  bill  (S.  2419)  for  the  relief  of  Walter  J.  Hogan  and 
W  R  Larkin,  in  connection  with  the  construction,  opera- 
Uon.  and  maintenance  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Idaho,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tlie  act  of  June  20.  1938  (52  Stat.  1363). 
enUtled  "An  act  for  tlie  reUef  of  certain  Individuals  In  connection 
with  tlie  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Idaho."  Is  hereby  amended  by  sub- 
ititutlng  the  amounU  of  »400  and  »2.000.  respecUvely.  in  Ueu  ol 
the  amount*  of  »100  and  »1.300  appearing  in  the  act  Immediately 
toUowing  Um  n»mM  of  Walter  J.  Hogan  and  W.  R.  Larkin. 


LEASING  or  CERTAIN  LANDS  OF 

IN   OKtAHOHA 


August  1 

cioCTAW  AND  CmCKASAW  NATIONS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 
authorize  the  leasing  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Choctaw  anc 
homa,  which  was  read  as  foll<)Ws 


consider  the  bill   (S.  2617)   to 

undeveloped  coal  and  asphalt 

Chickasaw  Nations  in  Okla- 


auy 


auth<  rlzlng 
pel  Jed. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
hereby  la,  authorized  to  lease 
coal  and  asphalt  deposits  of  the 
m  Otclahoma,   In   accordance  x-' 
21,   1932    (47  Stat.  88),  except 
under  such  rules  an''  regulatldns 
jnade  -under  this  act  may  be  foi 
All   acts  or  parts  of   acts 
asphalt  deposits  are  hereby  re; 

Sec.  2.  That  the  rate  of  royal 
act  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
eluding  what  is  commonly 
leases  shall  require  the  mining 
year  the  first  and  second  years 
tons  the  third  year.  5,000  tons  "' 
fifth    and    each    succeeding 
royalty  thereon  the  same  as  if 
Provided  further.  That  the  ' 
each  lease  the  sum  of  $100  each 
»300  for  the  third  year,   and 
thereafter.    The  advance  royalty 
on  the  royalty  becoming  due 
which   said    advance    royalty 
credited  on  royalty  on  coal  nil4ed 
year. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  rate  of  royal t|r 
act  shall  not  be  less  than   15 
mined:   Provided.  That  such 
minimum  of  10.000  tons  the 
and  15.000  tons  each  year 
thereon   the  same   as  if  the 
further.  That  the  lessee  shall 
the  sum  of  *500  In  advance 
paid  for  any  year  may  be 
on  asphalt  mined  during  the 
had  been  paid  but  shall  not 
mined  In  any  previous  or 

Sec.  4.  That  the  act  of  Apr;  I 
amended  to  provide  that  lease 
term  not  to  exceed  15  years. 


aicretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and  he 

r  of  the  unsold  and  undeveloped 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 

the  terms  of  the  act  of  April 

otherwise  provided  herein,  and 

_^  as  he  may  prescribe.     Leases 

any  term  not  to  exceed  15  years. 

the  sale  of   said  coal   and 


ce  its 

kno'  vn 


tl»e 
year 


lessee 


ft>00 


oil 
bas 


;y  In  coal  leases  made  under  this 

per  ton  on  all  coal  mined,  in- 

as  slack:  Provided,  That  such 

of  a  minimum  of  1.000  tons  each 

after  approval  of  the  lease,  S.CXK) 

fourth  year,  and  15.000  tons  the 

thereafter,    or    the    payment    of 

he  coal  had  actually  been  mined: 

shall  pay  as  advance  royalty  on 

year  for  the  first  and  second  years. 

00  for  the  fourth   and   each   year 

paid  for  any  year  may  be  credited 

coal  mined  during  the  year  for 

been    paid,    but    shall    not    be 

in  any  previous  or  subsequent 


Mr.  KING.    Mr.  Presiden  ; 
homa,  who  has  given  attention 
there  is  sufficient  provision 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoiia 
saw  Nations  still  have  a 
coal  lands  are  under  lease, 
in  some  instances.    It  is 
tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  Indiin 
so  that  the  lands  may  be 
recommended  by  the 

Mr.  KING.    I  have  no  ob, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
read  the  third  time,  and 


RESTORATION  OF  CERTAll 

The  Senate  proceeded  tc 
authorizing  the  restoration 
lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Iiiiian 
other  purposes,  which  had 
on  Indian  Affairs  with  an 
to  add  an  additional  section 


in  asphalt  leases  made  under  this 

<  ents  per  ton  on  all   crude   asphalt 

i  shall  require  the  mining  of  a 

year  after  approval  of  the  lease 

thereafter,  or  the  payment  o'  royalty 

^sphalt  had   been   mined:  Provided 

as  advance  royalty  on  each  lease 

each  year.     The  advance  royalty 

on  the  royalty  becoming  due 

jjear  for  which  said  advance  royalty 

be  credited  on  royalty  on  asphalt 

suba  quent  year. 

21.   1932   (47  Stat.  88).  is  hereby 
made  thereunder  may  be  for  any 


piy 

f<r 

cre<  ited 


large 
and 

the 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
to  the  bill,  whether  or  not 
protect  the  Indians? 

The  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 

amount  of  coal  lands.    The 

the  leases  are  about  to  expire 

desire  of  the  managers  of  the 

Office,  that  this  bill  be  passed 

kept  under  lease.    The   bill   is 


Depar  Lment. 


le 


ection. 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 


pa;  sed. 


LANDS  TO  UMATILLA  INDIANS 

consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4540) 

to  tribal  ownership  of  certain 

Reservation.  Oreg..  and  for 

reported  from  the  Committee 

a^iendment.  at  the  end  of  the  bill 

so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


b;en 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  in  his  dla  :retlon  to  restore  to  tribal  ownership 
the  imdisposed  of  surplus  land  5  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Resen,'ation, 
Oreg.,  heretofore  opened  to  en  try  or  other  form  of  disposal  under 
the  public-land  laws:  Provide i.  That  restoration  shall  be  subject 
to  any  existing  valid  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  efcectlng  land  consolidations  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians  wit!  An  the  reservation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authoria  ed.  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescrit)e,  to  acqulr;  through  purchase,  exchange,  or  re- 
linquishment, any  interest  In  lands,  water  rights,  or  surface  rights 
to  lands  within  said  reservallon.  Exchanges  ol  lands  hereunder 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  cf  equal  value  and  the  value  of  Im- 
provements on  lands  to  be  relli  iquished  to  the  Indians  or  by  Indians 
to  non-Indians  shall  be  given  «lue  consideration  and  allowance  made 
therefor  in  the  valuation  of  11  !u  lands.  This  section  shall  apply  to 
tribal,  trust,  or  otherwise  restricted  Indian  allotments  whether  the 
allottee  be  living  or  deceased 

Sec.  3.  Title  to  lands  or  any  hnterest  therein  acquired  pursuant  to 
t.Mg  act  for  Ind'ftn  use  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
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states  ol  America  in  trust  lor  the  tribe  or  Individual  Indian  for 
which  acquired. 

Sec.  4.  F^r  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  land-purchase 
provision  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  use  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  any  funds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act  of  June 
18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  biH 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF   GOVERNMENT  LOSSES  IN  SHIPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  6614;  to 
amend  the  Government  Losses  in  Shipment  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  with  an  amendment,  in  section  7,  on 
page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "Board"  and  the  comma,  to 
strike  out  "whether  upon  a  bank  or  upon  the  Treasurer  or 
ether  paying  officer  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not  include 
money,  coins,  or  currency  of  the  United  States  nor  instru- 
ments issued  by  any  corporation  or  other  entity  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  whether  In  whole  or  in  part, 
ag£unst  such  corporation's  or  entity's  own  funds;   as  used 
in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  it  means  such  an  instrument 
drawn  by  a  duly  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department."  and  insert  "including  instruments  issued 
by  any  corporation  or  other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States,  the  funds  of  which  are  deposited  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not  include 
money,  coins,  or  currency  of  the  United  States;  as  used  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  it  means  such  an  instrument 
drawn  by  a  duly  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department",  so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec  7  Section  9  (1)  of  the  Oovemment  Losses  in  Shipment  Act 
(50  Stat.  484;  U.  S.  C,  1934  ed..  Supp.  IV,  tiUe  31,  sec.  528  (f)) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'original  check'  wherever  used  In  this  section 
means  any  check,  warrant,  or  other  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  payable  upon  demand  and  not  bearing  interest,  drawn  by 
a  duly  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
d  CX;lumbla.  or  the  District  Unemployment  CompensaUon  Board, 
on  their  behalf  against  an  account  or  funds  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  District  Unemployment  (k)mpensa- 
tlon  Board,  including  Instruments  Issued  by  any  corporation  or 
other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States,  the  ftinds 
of  which  are  deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  or  deposited  with  the  Treastirer  of  the  United  SUtes,  but 
does  not  Include  money,  corns,  or  currency  of  the  United  States:  as 
used  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  It  means  ruch  an  instru- 
ment drawn  by  a  duly  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President.  In  1937  the  act  known  as 
the  Government  Losses  in  Shipment  Act  was  passed,  creating 
a  revolving  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  its  own  insurance  in  the  shipment  of  valu- 
ables, including  coin,  money,  securities,  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

Formerly  we  appropriated  each  year  the  sum  of  $250,000  to 
pay  insurance  premiiuns  covering  such  shipments.  Prom 
August  15,  1937,  to  AprU  30,  1938,  we  have  saved  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  in  premiums  by  carrying  our  own  in- 
surance. The  losses  during  that  period  of  time  have  been 
only  $376.10,  with  a  claim  of  $65.88  pending.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing $250,000  yearly  for  insurance  premiums  we  have  paid  out 
less  than  $5(K)  in  losses.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simply  to 
clarify  the  act,  defining  more  clearly  what  valuables  are 
meant,  covering  the  checks  and  securities  of  the  new  cor- 
porations owned  by  the  Government,  and  clarifying  the  in- 
tendment of  the  act.    That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  the  bill  re- 
fers to  losses  of  the  Post  Office  Department  while  acting  as 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McICELLAR.  Has  the  bill  been  submitted  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments? 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.   It  has  the  approval  of  all  departments. 

T.XXXIV «T2 


Ml.  McKELLAR.  The  departments  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  recommendations. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  No;  but  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  I  called  all 
the  departments,  and  they  all  verbally  approved  it.  We  have 
written  approval  from  the  Comptroller. 

Mr.  KING.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  retroactive  or 
merely  prosE>ective? 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.    Prospective. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  tixe  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2420  >  relating  to  certein  inspections  and  inves- 
tigations in  coal  mines  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion relating  to  health  and  safety  conditions,  accidents,  and 
occupational  diseases  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
annotmced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Frazier]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley]  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

MTTNICIPAL    EANKStJPTCY    LAW 

The  bill  (H,  R.  6505)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  cf  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order.  i 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Let  the  bill  go  over.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  did  some  Senator  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes.  Mr.  President;  I  asked  that  It  go  over. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Will  the  Senator  withhold  his  objection 
while  I  make  a  brief  explanation?  i 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Certainly.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  chairman  of  which  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  was  the  able  Senator  from  Utah,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  participating,  conducted  hearings  and 
had  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  they 
made  a  favorable  report  on  it. 

The  bill  does  three  things.  F^st.  It  extends  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years'  emergency  period  the  existing  municipal 
bankruptcy  law.  which  otherwise  would  expire  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future. 

Secondly,  it  authorizes  counties  and  parishes  to  -become 
ebgible  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislation  as  did  the  original 
Mimicipal  Bankruptcy  Act. 

In  the  third  place,  it  provides  that  the  physical  acceptance 
of  refunding  bonds  by  creditors  of  an  eligible  political  sub- 
division shall  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  those 
creditors  to  the  plan  of  composition  which  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  the  refunding  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Andrews]  and  I  have 
jointly  offered  the  measure  in  question.  In  Florida  there  are 
some  forty-odd  counties  which  are  in  a  very  precarious 
financial  condition  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  passage  of 
the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  anybody.  It  has  received  very  careful  consideration  In 
the  committee.  It  has  the  approval  of  constitutional  law- 
yers of  national  reputation  who  deal  with  bond  matters. 
I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  objec- 
tion, but  I  hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  the  objection  and 
will  allow  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  It  Has  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  any  question  to  ask  about  the  bill? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  too  many  questions  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  the  time  allowed  on  the  call  of  the  Senate 
Calendar.    I  stand  on  the  objection. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  give  notice  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  call  of  the  calendar,  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
take  up  and  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  Join  in  the 
statement  that  a  motion  will  be  made  to  take  up  the  bill 
for  consideration. 

JOINT   RESOLUnON   PASSED    OVER 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  153)  to  approve  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  deferring  the  collection  of 
certain  irrigation  charges  against  lands  under  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  irrigation  project  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Let  us  have  an  explanation  of  the  Joint 
resolution.    In  the  absence  of  explanation  let  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OF   PATENT  STATUTES 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  revert  to  Calendar  No. 
918.  House  bill  6874.  which  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Danaher).  who  desired  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  believe  he 
has  further  inspected  the  bill  and  is  now  satisfied  with  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill?  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con-  | 
sider  the  bill  (H.  R.  6874)  to  rej)eal  section  4897  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sec.  38),  and  amend 
sections  4885  and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C. 
title  35.  sees.  41  and  78),  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Patents,  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
6.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  the  words  "striking  out 
the  word  'six*  and  substituting  the  word  'three'  and  by";  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "That",  to  strike  out  "upwn  proof 
satisfactory  to";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "Patents",  to 
strike  out  "fUed  at  any  time  after  the  application  is  allowed 
that  the  delay  is  or  was  justifiable  the  final  fee  may  be"  and 
insert  "may  in  his  discretion  receive  the  final  fee  if";  on  page 
2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "3  months"  and 
Insert  "6  months";  and  on  page  2,  section  3,  at  the  end  of 
line  8.  to  insert  the  figures  "$10".  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4897  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  8.  C.  title  35.  sec.  38)  be  repealed. 

Sec.  a.  That  section  4885  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  8.  C.  title 
35.  cec  41)  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Providtd.  howei^er.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  may  In  his 
discretion  receive  the  final  fee  if  paid  within  1  year  after  the  6 
months    period  for  p.-iyment  has  passed  and  the  patent  shall  issue." 

Sec.  3.  That  section  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title 
35.  sec.  78)  be  amended  by  changing  the  last  sentence  to  read:  "On 
filing  each  petition  for  the  revival  of  an  abandoned  application  for 
a  patent  or  for  the  delayed  payment  of  the  fee  for  isstilng  each 
patent.  tlO." 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  upon  approval:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  all  cases  In  which  the  notice  of  allowance  had  been 
sent  prior  to  the  time  at  which  this  act  takes  effect  the  final  fee 
may  be  paid  and  other  proceedings  may  be  taken  under  the  statutes 
in  force  at  the  time  of  approval  of  this  act  as  if  such  statutes  had 
not  t>een  amended  or  repKcaled.  « 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

PROVISION   AS   TO   PATENTS 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  now  recur  to  Calendar 
No.  809,  which  is  Senate  bill  2688,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  objected?  I  am  going  to  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  be  inserted  after  the  word  "pat- 
ent" and  the  semicolon  In  line  5,  on  page  2,  which  I  under- 
stand makes  the  bill  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  withdraw  his  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (S.  2688)  to  amend  section  4884  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sec.  40). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "ITie  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislattvx  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"patent",  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 


th(! 


"Provided,  however,  That 
his  discretion  may,  before 
20-year  period  by  adding 
compensate  for  unavoidable 
the   apprfication   not 
the  case  of  any  application 
of  the  Government  of  the 
agency  thereof,  and  which 
to  the  armament  or  defense 
by  Revised  Statutes  4894  (U 
20-year  period  shall  be 
period  or  periods  of  delay 
4894",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 


t  le 


Commissioner  of  Patents  in 

patent  issues,  extend  such 

thdreto  not  to  exceed  2  years  to 

lelays  during  the  pendency  of 

chargea  )le   to  the  applicant ;    and  in 

V  hich  has  become  the  property 

Ignited  States  or  any  ofiBce  or 

been  certified  as  important 

the  United  States  as  provided 

S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  37),  such 

extended  by  adding  thereto   any 

autl  orized  by  said  Revised  Statutes 

read: 


his 
o 


sect  ion 


i  :ht 


the 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
(U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  40)   be 

"Every  patent  shall  contain 
Invention  or  discovery,  correctly 
and  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  hli 
the  patent,  of   the   exclusive   r 
Invention  or  discovery  (includin 
exclusive  right  to  asexually 
United  States  and  the  Territories 
fication  for  the  particulars 
begin   with    the   issuance    thereof 
not  more  than  20  years  from 
m   the   United    States   of    his 
Invention  covered  by  any  of  thi 
however.  That  the  Commissionei 
before   the  patent   issues,   exten  i 
thereto  not  to  exceed  2  years  to 
dming    the    pendency    of    the 
applicant:  and  in  the  case  of 
the    property    of    the    Governm^ 
oflSce  or  agency  thereof,   and 
tant  to  the  armament  or  defens ; 
by  Revised  Statutes  4894  (U.  S. 
period  shall  be  extended  by 
delay  authorized  by  said  Revised 
the  term  of  any  patent  be  more 
flcations  and  drawings  shall  be 
part   thereof." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take 
only   to  all   applications 
on   such   applications:    Providei 
patent  actually  filed  prior  to 
patents  granted  on  such  appli 
statutes    In    force    prior    to    the 
statutes  had  not  been  amended 


therea;  ter 


th; 


ca 


August  1 


4884  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
ahi^nded  to  read  as  follows: 

short  title  or  description  of  the 

indicating  its  nature  and  design, 

heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of 

to  make,   use,   and   vend   the 

in  the  case  of  a  plant  patent  the 

reptjoduce  the  plant)    throughout  the 

thereof,  referring  to  the  specl- 

The  term  of  the  patent  shall 

and   shall  terminate   at   a   date 

date  of  filing  by  the  applicant 

earliest    application    disclosing    the 

claims  of  said  patent:   Provided, 

of  Patents  in  his  discretion  may, 

such  20-year   period   by  adding 

compensate  for  unavoidable  delays 

a  pplication    not   chargeable    to    the 

application  which  has  become 

t   of   the   United   States   or    any 

wtiich   has  been  certified   as   impor- 

of  the  United  States  as  provided 

C,  title  35,  sec.  37).  such  20-year 

adding  thereto  any  period  or  periods  of 

Statutes  4894;  but  in  no  case  shall 

han  17  years.    A  copy  of  the  specl- 

annexed  to  the  patent  and  be  a 


efl?ct 


upon  approval  but  shaU  apply 

filed   and   all   patents   granted 

however.   That    applications   for 

time  this  act  takes  effect  and  all 

tlons  are  to  be  governed  by  the 

approval   of  this   act   as   if   sucb 


Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  the  amendment  removes  the 

[  withdraw  the  objection  which 


reason  for  my  objection,  and 
I  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temdore 


ing  to  the  amendment  oSer^d  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  BoNEl. 
The  amendment  was  agreld  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 


read  the  third  time,  and  pai  sed 

LANDS     UNDER     SAN     CARLOS     A]  TD     FLATHEAD     INDIAN     IRRIGATION 

PRC  JECTS 


The  joint  resolution  (H 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 
certain  irrigation  constructidn 
the  San  Carlos  and  Flathea( 
considered,  ordered  to  a 
and  passed. 


Res.  264)  to  approve  the  action 

Int^ior  deferring  the  collection  of 

charges  against  lands  under 

Indian  irrigation  projects  was 

reading,  read  the  third  time. 


thiii 


LANDS  OF  CROW  TRIBE   OF  INDIANS.  MONTANA 


reim  Jose 


The  bill  (S.  2609)  to 
allotted  to  Indians  of  the  Qrow 
sidered,  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  fc^Uows 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservatioli 
period  expired  July  14.   1931, 
approval  of  this  act,  and  for  which 
been  issued.  Is  hereby  relmpos^d 
Provided.  That  further 
niade  by  the  President,  in  his 
of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887 
21,  1906  (34  Stat.  326). 


extensi  >n 


BILLS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4965)   for 
was  announced  as  next  in  older, 
Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  thi  it  bill  go  over. 


The  question  is  on  agree- 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 


the  trust  on  certain  lands 
Tribe,  Montana,  was  con- 
fer a  third  reading,  read  the 


>erlod  of  trust  on  lands  aUotted  to 

Montana,  upon  which  the  trust 

at  any  other  time  prior  to  the 

lands  patents  in  fee  have  not 

and  extended  to  May  23.  1940: 

of  the  period  of  trust  may  l>e 

( llscretion.  as  provided  by  section  5 

24  Stat.  388),  and  the  act  of  June 


PASSED  OVER 

the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker 
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•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5506)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association 
for  participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River 
Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  was  anncmnced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  expla- 
nation of  that  bill?    If  not.  let  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

WESTERN   OR   OLD  SETTLER   CHEROKEES 

The  bill  (S.  2261)  for  the  relief  of  the  Western  or  Old  Set- 
tler Cherokees,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  eum  of  $6,416  42;  and  when  appropriated  the  said  stun 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Western  or  Old  Settler  Chero- 
kees in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  reimbursement  of  the 
said  sum  of  $6,416.42  taken  by  the  United  States  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  Cherokees  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  5.  1924 
(43  Stat.  406),  out  of  a  fund  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Old 
Settler  Cherokees  appropriated  by  act  approved  August  23,  1894 
(28  Stat.  451),  to  pay  a  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  their 
favor  (27  Ct.  Ola.  1;  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Coxu-t  of  the  United 
Slates.  148  U.  S.  427) .  and  xised  to  pay  for  a  dormitory  at  Sequoyah 
Orphan  Training  School,  the  exclvisive  property  of  the  United 
States.  In  which  the  Western  or  Old  Settler  Cherokees  have  no 
ownership  nor  proprietary  Interest,  and  had  none  at  the  time  of 
said  taking. 

When  appropriated  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Western  or 
Old  Settler  Cherokees  In  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  the  said  money  to  the  attorney  of  record  of  the  Western 
or  Old  Settler  Cherokees  selected  by  them  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
AprU  25,  1932  (47  Stat.  137),  to  relmbiuse  and  pay  said  attorney 
of  record  expenses  heretofore  incurred,  or  hereafter  to  be  incurred, 
in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  of  said  Cherokees 
against  the  United  States. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    CARL    L.    RISTINE    BY   DEPARTMENT    Of    JUSTICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2709)  to 
limit  the  operatKMi  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal 
Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  counsel  in  certain  cases,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  insert: 

Sec  2.  Compensation  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  tmder 
section  1  hereof  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  IIO.OOO  per  annum. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  sbaU  expire  August  1,  1941. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  employment  of  Carl  L.  Rlstlne  as 
an  attorney  ot  counselor  specially  employed,  retained,  or  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  under  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  assist  In  the  conduct  of  actions  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  cancelation  of  domestic  air-mall  contracts 
In  1934.  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  including  all  pro- 
ceedings therein  and  any  other  case  or  proceeding,  appellate  or 
otherwise,  that  may  arise  out  of  or  pertain  to  the  matters  or  any 
of  them  involved  in  the  said  cases,  shall  not  be  construed  to  be 
employment  within  the  meaning  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code  <rf  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title 
18.  sees.  198  and  203).  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (U.  8.  C.  title  5,  sec.  99). 

Sec  a  Compensation  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  under  aec- 
tlon  1  hereof  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  »10,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  expire  August  1.  1941. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  particular  bill  refers  to  some  special  counsel? 

Mr.  KING.    Yes,  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill  in  the  chair). 
The  Chair  is  advised  that  it  refers  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Ristine. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     AGRICULTURAL     ADJUSTMENT     ACT     AITECTIKG 

TOBACCO 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6538)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  four  bills  on  the 
calendar  proposing  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  all  of  them  relating  to  tobacco.  None  of  them  are  con- 
troversial, in  that  they  are  approved  by  the  Department  and 
have  been  worked  out  and  agreed  to  by  the  representatives 
of  the  growers  of  tobacco,  who  met  here  early  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  first  bill.  House 'Wl  6538.  merely  provides 
against  the  holding  of  a  second  referendum  on  burley  and 
flre-cured  tobacco.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  bilL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
statement.  The.se  four  bills  provide  amendments  to  the 
AgriciUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  tobacco  growers,  in  conjtmction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  controversy  over  them, 
and  they  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  It  Is  essential 
that  the  bills  be  passed  as  early  as  possible,  because  they  do 
affect  this  year's  operations.  | 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in  the  request  that 
these  four  bills  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  title  of  which  has  been 
stated? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 

to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  Il2  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "nor  for  any 
marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing  quota  was  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6539)  to  amend  the  Agriniltural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (a)  of  section  813  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  anaended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  expression  "on  the  15th  day  of  November  of 
any  calendar  year"  and  the  commas  Immediately  preceding  and 
following  said  expression:  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  amount  of  the  national  markettog  quota 
so  proclaimed  may,  not  later  than  December  31,  be  increased  by  not 
more  than  10  percent  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  Increase 
is  necessary  In  order  to  meet  market  demands." 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6540)  to  amend  the  Agriculturatl  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  813  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing new  subeection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proTlBlcn  of  this  aectlon,  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  average  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  for  the 
State  during  the  5  years  last  preceding  the  year  m  which  the 
national  marketing  quota  Is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  production,  may  convert  the  State  marketing  quota  Into 
a  State  acreage  allotment,  and  allot  the  same  through  the  local 
committees  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  to 
subsection  (b),  using  past  acreage  (harvested  and  diverted)  In  lieu 
of  the  past  marketing  of  totoaooo;  and  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  average  yield  during  the  same  period,  similarly 
adjusted,  may  also  convert  Into  an  acreage  allotment  the  amount 
reserved  from  the  national  quota  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c),  and  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
aecUon  (c)  and  the  past  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm  operator, 
allot  the  same  through  the  Ipcal  committees  among  farms  on  which 
no  tobacco  was  produced  during  the  last  5  years.  Except  for  farms 
last  mentioned  or  a  farm  operated,  controlled,  or  directed  by  a 
person  who  also  operates,  controls,  or  directs  another  farm  on 
which  tobacco  Is  produced,  the  farm-acreage  allotment  shaU  be 
increased  by  the  smaller  of  (1)  20  percent  of  such  allotment  or 
(2)  the  percentage  by  which  the  normal  yield  of  such  allotment 
(as  determined  through  the  local  committeea  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is  less  than  3,200  pounds. 
In  the  case  of  flue-ciared  tobacco,  and  2.400  pounds  In  the  case  of 
other  kinds  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That  the  normal  yield  at  the 
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estimated  number  of  acre*  so  added  to  farm-acreage  aDotmenta  In  i 
any  State  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  State  marketing 
quota  in  applying  the  proviso  In  subpectlon  (a).  The  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  a  farm  pxirsxiant 
to  thU  ■ubscctlon  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota.  If  any  amount  of  tobacco  shall  be  marketed  as  having  been 
produced  on  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  which  In  fact  was 
produced  on  a  different  farm,  the  acreage  allotments  next  estab- 
lished for  both  such  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  that  percentage 
which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective  farm  marketing  quota. 
except  that  such  reduction  for  any  such  farm  shall  not  be  made 
If  the  Secretary  through  the  local  committees  finds  that  no  person 
connected  with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  In  such 
marketing;  and  If  proof  of  the  disposition  of  any  amount  of 
tfjbacco  is  not  furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage 
allotment  next  established  for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco  la 
produced  shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  similarly  computed." 

The  bill  <H.  R.  6541)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  314  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1038.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  of  said  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  marketing  of  any  tobacco  In  excess 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco  Is  pro- 
duced shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10  cents  per  pound  In  the 
case  of  flue -cured.  Maryland,  or  hurley  tobacco  and  6  cents  per 
pound  in  the  case  of  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco." 

BILL  PASSED  OVZK 

The  bill  (S.  1970)  to  eliminate  certain  oppressive  labor 
practices  affecting  interstate  tmd  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bUl  will  be  passed  over. 

KIGISTRATIOir    OF    CXBTAIM    PERSONS    EMPLOYES    TO    DTSSElfTNATE 

PROPAGANDA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5988)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agen- 
cies to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  June  8,  1938  (Public  Law  No.  583, 
75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) ,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agencies 
to   disseminate   propaganda    In   the   United   States,    and   for    other 
purposes,"  approved  June  8.  1938  (Public  Law  No.  583.  75th  Cong.,^ 
3d  ses«.).  be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•That  as  used  In  this  act — 

"(a)   the  term  'person'  means  an  individual.-  partnership,  asso- 
-  elation,  or  corporation: 

"(b)  the  term  'United  States'  includes  the  United  States  and 
any^  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof; 

"(c)  the  term  "foreign  principal'  Includes  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  a  political  party  of  a  foreign  country,  a  person 
domiciled  abroad,  any  foreign  business,  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  or  political  organization,  or  a  domestic  organization 
subsidized,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any  of  the 
entities  described  herein: 

"(d)  the  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  principal'  means  any  person 
who  acts  or  engages  or  agrees  to  act  as  a  public-relations  counsel, 
publicity  agent,  or  as  agent,  servant,  representative,  or  attorney  for 
a  foreign  principal,  and  shall  Include  any  person  who  receives  com- 
pensation from  or  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  principal: 
i»rotnded,  however.  That  such  term  shaU   not   include — 

"(1)  a  duly  credited  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  a  foreign 
government  who  is  so  recognized  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
the  United  States:  nor 

"  ( a )  any  ofllcial  of  a  foreign  government  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  a  government  other  than  a  public-relations  counsel  or 
publicity  agent  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  status  and 
the  character  of  whose  duties  as  such  ofllcial  are  of  record  In  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States:  nor 

"(3)  any  member  of  the  staff  of  or  person  employed  by  a  duly 
accredited  diplomatic  or  constilar  officer  of  a  foreign  government 
who  is  so  recognized  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  a  public-relations  counsel  or  publicity  agent, 
whose  status  and  the  character  of  whose  duties  as  such  member  or 
employee  are  of  record  In  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States:  nor 

••(4)  any  person  performing  only  private,  nonpolitical.  financial, 
mercantile,  or  other  activities  In  furtherance  of  the  bona  fide  trade 
or  commerce  of  such  foreign  principal;  nor 

"(5)  any  person  engaged  only  In  activities  In  furtherance  of  bona 
fide  religious,  scholastic,  academic,  or  scientific  pursuits  or  of  the 
fine  arts. 

••(e)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States." 

S»c.  2.  That  section  3  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  require  the 
registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 


has 
within 
succeet  ing 
oath 


propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
June  8.  1938  (Public  Law  No.  58; 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Every    person    who 
required  by  section  2  shall 
each  period  of  6  months 
Secretary  a  statement,  under 
Secretary,   which  shall  set  forth 
6  months'  period — 

"(a)   Such  facts  as  may  be 
required  under  section  2  hereof 
to  such  period; 

"(b)  The  amount  and  form 
person  for  acting  as  agent  for  a 
received  during  such  6  months' 
from  any  foreign  principal;  and 

"(c)   A  statement  containing 
as  the  Secretary  shall  fix,  of  the 
of  a  foreign  principal  during 

Sec.  3.  That  section  4  of  the 
registration  of  certain  persons 
propaganda  in  the  United  States 
June  8.  1938  (Public  Law  No. 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall 
ments  filed  under  this  act.  and 
records   and   open   to   public 
reasonable  hours,  under  such 
tary  may  prescribe:  Provided, 
ized  to  withdraw  from  the  public 
of  any  person  whose  activities 
which  requires  registration  under 


August  1 

md  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  is  hereby 


SUCH 


filed    a   registration    statement 

30  days  after  the  expiration  of 

the  first  filing,  file  with  the 

on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 

with  respect  to  such  preceding 


ndcessary  to  make  the  information. 
(  ccurate  and  current  with  respect 


.  compensation  received  by  such 

.  foreign  principal  which  has  been 

lerlod  either  directly  or  indirectly 


s\lch  details  required  under  this  act 

activities  of  such  person  as  agent 

6  months'  period." 

entitled  "An  act  to  require  the 

en^ployed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 

and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 

75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  Is  hereby 


act 
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reMin  in  permanent  form  all  state- 
such  statements  shall  be  public 
elimination   and    inspection    at    all 
rifles  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
records  the  registration  statement 
lave  ceased  to  be  of  a  character 
the  terms  of  this  act." 


That 


BILL  PAi  SED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2953)  authorizing  States  owning  lands  or 
interests  therein  acquired  from  the  United  States  to  include 
the  same  in  certain  agreements  for  the  conservation  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  this  bill?  I  inquire  if  th  e  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Adams]  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  not.    I  shall  be  glad  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  b4  passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

MTNranTM-WAGE  RATES  FOR  F  JERTO  RICO  AND  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (S.  2682)  to  amenl  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


of  1938  to  provide  a  special 
wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico 
sidered,  ordered  to  be  engros 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  fo 


jrocedure  for  fixing  minimum- 
id  the  Virgin  Islands  was  con- 
»d  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
lows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  (a)  section  5  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  addlu  g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(e)  No  Industry  committee  ippolnted  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  have  any  p)Ow«  r  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  ur  der  section  6  to  any  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  act,  the  Administrator  may  appoint  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  of 
wages  to  be  paid  under  section  6  to  all  employees  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
or  the  Administrator  may  appolit  separate  Industry  committees  to 
recommend  the  minimum  rate  Dr  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under 
section  6  to  employees  thereit  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  in  particular  industries.  An 
industry  committee  appointed  v  nder  this  subsection  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  residents  of  such  island  or  islands  where  the  employees 
with  respect  to  whom  such  committee  was  appointed  are  em- 
ployed and  residents  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  detc  rmlning  the  minimum  rate  or  rates 
of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  in  determining  classifications,  such  in- 
dustry committees  and  the  Administrator  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8,  and  no  such  committee  shall  recommend, 
nor  shall  the  Administrator  ap]  rove,  a  minimum  wage  rate  which 
will  give  any  Industry  in  Puer  o  Rico  or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  a 
competitive  advantage  over  any  Industry  In  the  United  States  out- 
side of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Viri  in  Islands." 

(b)  No  wage  orders  Issued  by  the  Administrator  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act  pursuai  it  to  section  8  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  shall  a  ter  such  enactment  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  employees  t  ngaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  I  n  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Far  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  paragriphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  s  iperseded  In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  engaged  In  conunerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  only  for  so  long  as 
and  Insofar  as  such  employee  \n  covered  by  a  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Administrator  pujrsuant  tq  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5   (e)." 
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ALABAMA  LEWIS   POOLS 


The  bin  (S.  2201)  for  the  relief  of  Alabama  Lewis  Poole 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  and 
findings  of  the  board  of  medical  officers  which  Investigated  the  cir- 
cumstances and  facte  surrounding  the  death  of  First  Lt.  John  K. 
Poole,  and  the  confirmation  thereof  by  the  War  Department,  the 
War  Department  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  Ala- 
bama Lewis  Poole,  widow  of  First  Lt.  John  K.  Poole,  a  sum  equal  to 
6  months'  pay  which  her  husband  was  receiving  as  provided  by  law 
because  the  facts  reported  by  the  board  of  medical  officers  shows 
on  its  face  that  First  Lieutenant  Poole  was  In  line  of  duty  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  that  his  death  was  not  the  result  of  his  own 
misconduct. 

mSZClflA  or  VETKBAIVS'  OKCAinZATIOlfS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2365)  for  the 
protection  against  unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem, 
or  other  <n««g"<ft  of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  Une  3,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "manufacturing,  wearing,  purchase,  or 
sale,  either  separately  or  appended  to,  or  to  be  appended  to. 
or  the  reproduction  on  any  articles  of  merchandise  manufac- 
tured or  sold"  and  insert  "manufacture  or  sale  in  Interstate 
commerce";  and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "thereof",  to  insert 
**or  the  reproduction  thereof  for  commercial  purposes",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  manufacture  or  lale  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia,  or  any 
colorable  imitation  thereof,  or  the  reproduction  thereof  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  of  any  veterans'  organization  lncorp>orated  by 
act  of  Congress,  or  the  printing,  lithographing,  engraving,  or  other 
like  reproduction  on  any  poster,  circular,  periodical,  magazine, 
newspaper,  or  other  publication,  or  the  circulation  or  distribution 
of  any  such  printed  matter  bearing  a  reproduction  of  such  badge, 
medal,  emblem,  or  other  Insignia,  or  any  colorable  Imitation 
thereof,  of  any  such  veterans'  organization,  shall  be  unlawful  and  Is 
prohibited  except  when  authorized  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  organization  so  Incorporated. 

Anv  person  who  knowingly  offends  against  any  provision  of  this 
act  shall,  on  conviction.  l>e  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  »250 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2046)  to 
change  the  designations  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Port  McHenry  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  inquire  to 
what  name  the  bill  changes  the  name  of  the  park  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bin,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Park,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1916  (39 
Stat.  385),  and  the  Fort  McHenry  National  Park,  In  the  SUte  of 
Maryland,  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1925  (43  Stat.  1109), 
Bhall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  as  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,"  and  the  "Port  McHenry  National  Monu- 
ment and  Historic  Shrine."  respectively,  and  all  moneys  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  for  these  areas  under  previous  designa- 
tions may  be  used  in  these  areas  as  redesignated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

LANDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  T7SX  IN  ALASKA 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3025)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reserve  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat. 
1214-15) ,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted.,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4. 
1915  (38  Stat.  L.  1214-1215),  being  an  act  to  reserve  lands  at  the 


Territory  ot  Alaska  for  educational  uses,  and  for  other  purposes,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  to  the  first  section  of 
the  act  the  following:  "Timber  on  the  reserved  lands  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  section  11 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  14.  1896  (30  Stat.  400-414),  and 
such  lands  and  the  minerals  therein  shall  be  subject  to  di^xxitlon 
under  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States 
upon  conditions  providing  for  compensation  to  any  Territorial 
lessee  for  any  resulting  damages  to  crops  or  improvement*  on  such 
lands,  but  the  entire  proceeds  or  income  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  such  sale  of  timber  and  disposition  of  the  lands  or  the 
minerals  therein  are  hereby  appropriated  and  set  apart  as  perma- 
nent funds  in  the  Territorial  treasury,  to  be  Invested  and  the  in- 
come expended  for  the  same  purposes  and  In  the  manner  herein- 
before provided  for.  Any  leases  Issued  by  the  Territory  after  • 
valid  approprlati  on  of  such  reserved  lands  under  the  mining  laws  or 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  mineral  claimant. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorised  to  make  aU 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  in  harmony  with  the  prorlslons  and 
purposes  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  flame  into 
effect."  j 

BILL  PASSED  OVn 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3959)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  dispose  of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  President,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  that  bin?    If  not,  let  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

UCHT-OF-WAY.  CHILKOOT  BAKKACKS,  ALASKA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3795)  to  provide  a  right-of-way  to  the  Chil- 
koot  Barracks  Military  Reservation.  Alaska,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

EXCHANCI  OF  LANDS  BETWEEN  WAR  AMD  LABOR  DEPABTMENTS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4008)  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized 
to  transfer  to  the  control  and  Jurisdictjon  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  portion  of  the  Fort  Armstrong  Military  Reservation.  Honolulu. 
T.  H.,  now  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  revocable 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  August  24.  1935,  and  In 
exchange  therefor  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
portion  of  the  adjoining  tmmigration  station  site  now  occupied  by 
the  War  Department  under  revocable  permit  from  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor  dated  September  18,  193S. 

RICHT-Or-WAY,    MIDDLETOWN    AIR     DEPOT,    PA. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4783)  to  provide  a  right-of-way  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
deemed  advisable  by  him,  to  grant  to  Keystone  Pine  Line  Co..  Its 
successors  and /or  assigns,  an  easement  for  a  right-of-way  for  oil- 
pipe  lines  over,  across,  in.  and  upon  the  Mlddletown  Air  Depot 
Military  Reservation,  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  Provided,  That 
such  right-of-way  shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  same  will  be  in  the  public  Interest  and 
will  not  substantially  Injvire  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  property  affected  thereby:  Provided  further.  That  all  or  any 
pcut  of  such  right-of-way  may  be  annulled  and  forfeited  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  if  the  property  is  needed  for  governmental  pur- 
poses or  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  or  conditions  of  any 
grant  hereunder,  or  lor  nonuse  or  for  abandonment  of  rights  granted 
under  authority  hereof. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY,   FORT   MIFLIM   MILITARY   RBSERVATIOH,    PA, 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4784)  to  provide  a  right-of-way  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
IMissed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  U  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
deemed  advisable  by  him,  to  grant  to  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  its 
successors  and/or  assigns,  an  easement  for  the  right-of-way  for 
oil  pipe  lines  over,  across,  In,  and  upon  the  Port  Mifflin  Military 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  Provided,  That  such 
right-of-way  shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  the  same  wlU  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  wlU  not 
substantially  Injure  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  prop- 
erty affected  thereby:  Provided  further,  That  all  or  any  part  of  such 
right-of-way  may  t»e  annulled  and  forfeited  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  if  the  property  Is  needed  for  governmental  purposes  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  or  conditions  of  any  grant  here- 
under, or  for  nonuae  or  for  abandonnaent  of  rights  granted  under 
authority  hereof. 
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rORT  DOUGLAS  MILITAUT   RESERVATIOH,  UTAH 

The  bill  'H.  R.  5912)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  construct  and  maintain  cer- 
tain roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Fort  Douglas 
Military  Reservation  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  ts  authortzed  to  per- 
mit the  Board  of  CommlaBloners  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  such  roads,  street*,  and  boulevards  across  lands 
of  the  Unlt.^  SUtes  located  within  the  Fort  Douglas  MUltary 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Utah  as  he  may  determine  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  use  of  such  lands  In  such  manner  as  the  public 
Interest  may  require.  Any  grant  of  permission  to  construct  and 
maintain  any  such  road,  street,  »ir  boulevard  shall  be  made  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prccrlbe  for  the  puTF^se 
of  protecting  the  public  Interest. 

PENSIONS  hllD  BENmrS,  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

The  bill  (8.  2575)  to  provide  pensions,  compensation,  re- 
tirement pay.  and  hospital  benefits  lor  certain  Reserve  officers 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  let  us  have  an  explanation  of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  proposes  to  give 
retired  pay  and  allowances  identically  with  Regular  officers 
to  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  disabled  while  on  active  military  service 
in  excess  of  30  days  from  July  1,  1928,  to  April  3.  1939.  This 
is  to  take  care  of  those  who  have  been  similarly  disabled  in 
the  period  from  1928  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  this  year,  which  act  provided  such  pay 
and  allowances  from  the  date  of  that  act  forward. 
i»  Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  have 
the  approval  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  General 
Hines. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Let  me  see  as  to  that. 

Mr.  KING.    No;  they  do  not  approve  it.    Let  the  bill  go 
9ver. 
fs'  Mr.  SHEPPARD.    I  shall  look  into  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
<''^- >J^r  and  bring  up  the  bill  later. 

\     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATURALIZATION  LAW 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3215)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1929 
(45  Stat.  536),  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  (a)  (1)  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1939.  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  the  naturalization  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (45  Stat.,  ch  536.  p.  1512).  which  now  reads 
"(1)  Entered  the  United  States  prior  to  June  3,  1921",  Is  hereby 
amended,  effective  as  of  the  date  this  act  is  enacted,  so  as  to  read 
•a  follows:  "(1)  Entered  the  United  States  prior  to  July  1.  1924." 

DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6724)  to  provide  for  the  prompt  deportation 
of  aliens  engaging  In  espionage  or  sabotage,  alien  criminals, 
and  other  undesirable  aliens  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  if  objection  was 
made  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  6724? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objection  was  interposed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  who  inter- 
posed objection  will  withhold  it  for  just  a  moment.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill.  It  merely  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  class  of  aliens  who  are  subject  to  deporta- 
tion those  who  admit  in  writing  that  they  have  engaged  in 
or  been  convicted  of  espionage  or  sabotage  for  a  foreign 
government  since  their  entry  into  the  United  States.  It  also 
adds  to  the  class  of  deportable  aliens  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  antinarcotic  laws  of  any  of  the  States. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  possible  objection  to  the  bill.  It 
has  passed  the  House  unanimously,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  has  carefully  considered  it.  The  bill 
merely  adds  the  two  classes  of  aliens  I  have  mentioned  to 
those  who  are  now  deportable  imder  the  immigration  laws, 
namely,  those  who  have  admitted  in  writing  that  they  are 
fuilty  of  espionage  at  the  behest  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
tliose  wbo  have  violated  the  narcotic  laws  of  axay  8tat«. 
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Under  our  present  immigrat  on  laws  an  alien  who  has  vio- 
lated a  Federal  narcotic  statute  Is  subject  to  deportation. 
This  merely  makes  the,  same  rule  apply  to  those  who  have 
been  guilty  cf  violating  a  State  narcotic  law. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.    The  Department  has  recommended  It, 

has  it  not? 

Bar.  RUSSELL.    No  objectl)n  was  interposed  by  the  De- 

partment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Presilent.  in  order  that  my  reason 
for  asking  that  the  bill  go  ov;r  may  be  made  known  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  let  me  observe  that  the  provision,  on 
line  9,  page  1,  affecting  anyoie  who  admits  in  writing  that 
hf  was  engaged  in  the  specific  i  acts,  invites  coercion  and  in- 
vites third-degree  treatment;  it  invites  a  hysterical  sur- 
render. 

There  are  so  many  possibili  ies  under  which  one  ill-advised 
can  and  does  admit  in  writii  g  his  assumed  or  alleged  giiilt 
of  a  given  offense,  and  I  peisonally  have  seen  so  much  of 
that  kind  of  thing  in  my  ow]i  experience  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  that  I  would  hesitat ;,  and  I  would  think  that  this 
body  should  hesitate,  to  subm  t  to  the  country  a  law  provid- 
ing that  anyone  who  admit!  in  writing  that  he  has  per- 
formed a  given  act  shall  ther  jfore  be  subject  to  deportation. 
There  are  many  illustrations  of  people,  for  instance,  having 
signed  deeds,  having  signed  le  ases,  having  signed  notes.  The 
books  are  full  of  instances  o  people  claiming  relief  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  knoi  7  what  they  were  signing.  I  am 
certain  that  in  time  of  war.  f  >r  instance,  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  lead  to  very  real  hards  lip.  I  would  much  rather  that 
there  be  a  trial  and  convict  on  and  thereafter  deportation 
than  that  anyone  be  deporte(  as  a  matter  of  penalty  merely 
because  he  admits  in  writing  his  alleged  offense. 

With  reference  to  page  2.  t  points  out  that  a  person  who 
at  any  time  after  entry  has  b  ?en  convicted  of  violation  of  the 
particular  specified  act  shal  be  subject  to  deportation.  If 
a  person  were  brought  here  it  the  age  of  1,  and  at  the  age 
of  19  or  20  were  convicted  )f  violation  of  a  State  law,  he 
might  be  deported  to  a  fore  gn  country,  the  penalty  there- 
fore being  wholly  inordinate,  because  he  might  not  know 
the  language  of  the  people  ar  the  customs  of  the  country, 
having  grown  up  here.  If  w( !  in  this  environment  cannot  do 
better  than  to  submit  him  to  a  penalty  of  ultimate  de- 
portation for  a  violation  of  a  n  offense  which  in  and  of  itself 
might  call  for  a  30-day  jail  ;  entence.  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
failing  in  our  duty.  The  bi  1  is  fundamentally  defective  in 
going  much  too  far.    Bocause  of  that  I  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  Senator  has 
a  right  to  object,  but  the  argument  he  makes  would  be  just 
as  cogent  against  the  present  Federal  law  regarding  the  de- 
portation of  alien  criminals. 

Mr.    DANAHER.    Is    not    most    of    this    matter    already 
covered  in  the  so-called  Hobl  is  bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticijt  refers.    It  was  referred  to  the 

I  have  understood, 
true, 
not  think  these  identical  pro- 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     But  I  dd 

visions  are  in  that  bUl. 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  think 

he  will  find  that  the  matter 


hat  if  the  Senator  will  examine 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  al- 
ready pretty  well  covered,  ahd  there  is  a  right  of  action  by 
way  of  habeas  corpus  to  tie  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  a 
given  instance,  particularly  for  violations  of  laws  involving 
moral  turpitude  and  those  iivolving  narcotic  violations  and 


those  Involving  the  statute 
fenses.    I  think  that  if  the 


M ATURALIZATI  3N 


The  bUl  (H,  R.  4100)    tc 
In  relation  to  an  alien 
the  United  States  for 


against  anarchy,  and  similar  of- 
Senator  will  check  he  will  find 
I  am  right.  I  think  the  calendar  number  of  the  Hobbs  bill 
Is  821.  House  bill  5643.  I  wc  uld  therefore  ask  the  Senator  to 
check  his  bill  against  Hoi^e  bill  5643,  and  meanwhile  let 
the  matter  be  passed  over. 
The  PRESIDING  OPPICflR. 


The  bill  will  go  over. 


or  CLZRCTMKlf 

amend  the  naturalization  laws 
previously  lawfully  admitted  Into 
pemanent  residence  and  wbo  !• 
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temporarily  absent  from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or 
her  capacity  as  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  or  represent- 
ative of  a  recognized  religious  denomination  or  religious  or- 
ganization existing  in  the  United  States,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

REDEMPTION  OF  DITEBNAL-RKVEWTTE  STAMPS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2712)  to 
amend  section  2803  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "redeem",  to 
insert  the  words  "or  make  allowance  for";  on  line  8.  after 
the  word  "under",  to  strike  out  "tliis  act"  and  insert  "section 
203  of  the  Liquor  Taxing  Act  of  1934  or  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section";  and  on  page  2,  after  line  9.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2303  (c).  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unused  or  spoiled  stamps:  The  Conunissloner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  under  regtilatlons  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  may  redeem  or  make  allowance  for  any  stamps  issued 
under  section  203  of  the  Liquor  Taxing  Act  of  1034  or  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  by  exchanging  tbera  for  other  stamps  of  the 
same  kind  or  by  refunding  moiicys  received  therefor:  Provided, 
That  stamps  may  be  exchanged  or  the  value  thereof  refunded  only 
in  quantities  of  the  value  of  $5  or  more:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  claim  for  the  exchange  of  strip  stamps  or  refund  therefor 
shall  be  allowed  unless  presented  within  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  stamps  were  lawfully  purchased,  or  if  lawfully  pur- 
chased prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  within  1 
year  after  such  date.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tlxla 
provision." 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  contained  in  section  2808 

(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended  by  this  act.  as  to 
the  time  within  which  claims  under  such  section  must  be  pre- 
sented, claims  tmder  such  section  for  the  exchange  of  or  refund 
for  stamps  lawfully  purchased  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  may  be  allowed  if  presented  within  1  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  to 
submit  which  will  strike  out  certain  language  made  unneces- 
sary.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  comma  in  line  4  and  the  words  "or  if  lawfully 
purchased  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
within  1  year  after  such  date." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

REGXTLATION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  LIQUOR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6479)  amending  section  2857  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  amending 
section  2857  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

LEAKAGE    AND   EVAPORATION    OF    BRANDT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6268)  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  make  certain  allowances  for  losses  by 
leakage  and  evaporation  upon  withdrawal  of  packages  of 
brandy  or  fruit  sjririts  under  certain  conditions  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  APPLYINC  FOR  ADJUSTED  COMPENSATION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5450)  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
applications  for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  filed  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  WAUSH  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  what  disposition  was  made  of  Order  of  Busi- 
ness 962.  House  bill  5450? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  went  over  on  objec- 
tion Of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Korol. 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  wlU  not  the  Senator  from 
Utah  permit  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  make  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KINO.  I  have  examined  the  report,  and  find  there 
is  an  adverse  recommendation  from  General  Hines,  and  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  chance  to  examine  it  before  the 
next  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  objection  imtil  an  explanation  may  be  made? 

Mr.  KING.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  All  the  bill  does  Is  to  extend 
for  a  period  of  5  years  the  time  within  which  a  veteran  may 
file  an  application  for  adjusted-service  compensation.  It  is 
true  the  bill  is  reported  adversely  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  every  other  bill  I  can  remember  for  the  welfare 
and  benefit  of  the  veterans  of  the  United  States  has  been 
reported  on  adversely  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  never  filed  applications  for 
adjusted-service  certificates.  Seme  of  them  are  men  who 
are  mental  cases,  and  may  never  file  applications.  Others 
are  men  who.  owing  to  their  economic  circumstances,  did  not 
need  the  bonus  or  adjusted-service  comjjensatlon.  Others 
are  men  who.  by  reason  of  lack  of  educational  advantages  or 
other  causes,  did  not  know  of  their  right  to  file  these  appli- 
cations. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  have  not.  over  the  period  of  jrears  already  passed, 
filed  applications,  will  ever  file  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  time  of  economic  stress,  to  have  a  very  arbitrary  rule 
and  cut  these  men  off  is  not  right.  All  the  bill  does  is  extend 
the  time  for  a  period  of  5  srears. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  WALSH.    The  present  law  expires  on  JanuaiV  2, 1940? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Unless  this  bill  shall  be  enacted 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Unless  this  bill  shall  be  enacted 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  act  without  reestablishing  the  whole  system,  and 
reenacting  the  law. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  have  in  mind  at  least  one  and  perhaps 
two  cases  of  very  brave  soldiers,  men  who  performed  very 
valuable  services  during  the  World  War,  who  have  felt  that, 
because  of  their  eccncmlc  condition,  they  should  not  ever 
ask  for  the  adjusted-service  compensation.  But  a  condition 
has  arisen  now  when  they  are  really  in  need. 

Mr.  KING.    I  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER  | 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6556)  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport 
narcotic  drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations, 
securities,  and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  TownsenoI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  NARCOTIC  LAW 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6555)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  28,  1928 
(45  Stat.  374) .  as  amended,  relating  to  the  advance  of  funds  In 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  acts  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  so  as  to  permit  such  advances  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  and  to  permit 
advances  of  funds  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

VKTERANS'   ADMINISTRATION   ■ENEnClARIBS'   EXPtmn 

The  bin  (8.  2866)  to  provide  for  allowance  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  Veterans'  Administration  benefUriaries  and  their 
ftttendanU    in    authorized    travd    for    examination    and 
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treatment  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  hereby  authorized,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  pay  the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  travel.  Includ- 
ing lodging  and  subsistence,  or  In  lieu  thereof  an  allowance 
based  upon  the  mileage  traveled,  of  any  person  to  or  from  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facUity.  or  other  place  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  treatment,  or  care:  Provided.  That  payment  of 
mileage  upon  termination  of  examination,  treatment,  or  care  may 
be  made  prior  to  completion  of  such  travel:  And  provided  further. 
That  when  any  such  person  requires  an  attendant  other  than  an 
exployee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  performance  of 
■uch  Uavel.  such  attendant  may  be  allowed  expenses  of  travel 
upon  a  similar  basis. 

TRANSFZK     OF     LAKD     AT     VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION     FACILITY. 

COATESVILLE,  PA. 

The  bill  (8.  2867)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  transfer  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  for  right-of-way  purposes,  a  small  strip 
of  land  at  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  by  quit- 
claim deed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  the  foUowlng- 
dcs  ribed  property  located  at  Veterans'  Administration  facUity, 
Coatesville.  Chester  County.  Pa.: 

Beginning  at  a  point,  said  point  being  marked  by  an  Iron  pin 
and  set  In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Reservation  as  new  constituted,  said  point  also  being  in  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  right-of- 
way  and  50  leot  distant  from  the  center  thereof;  said  point  also 
being  directly  opposite  center  line  station  1972  plus  28.5  of  the 
eastern  region,  eastern  Pennsylvania  division,  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  thence  north.  O'bO'O"  west 
along  the  westerly  boundary  line  of  the  Government  reservation, 
a  distance  of  42.41  feet  to  a  point;  thence,  along  a  curve  to  the  left 
having  a  radius  cf  5.840  feet,  a  distance  of  631.97  feet,  the  chord 
of  which  curve  bears  south  74<'34'6"  east,  a  distance  of  631  64  feet; 
thence  south  34  Sl'O"  west  along  one  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Government  reservation,  a  distance  of  43.31  feet  to  a  point,  said 
point  being  in  the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  right-of-way  and  50  feet  distant  from  the  center  thereof, 
said  point  also  being  directly  opposite  center  line  station  1966  plus 
17.55;  thence,  along  a  curve  to  the  right  having  a  radius  of  5,680 
feet  a  distance  of  605.65  feet  the  chord  of  which  curve  bears 
north  74''3S'20"  west,  a  distance  of  605.36  feet;  said  ctirve  being 
the  south  boundary  Une  of  the  Government  reservation  and  the 
north  boundary  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  right-of-way  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  in  all  an  area  of  0568  acre, 
more  or  less. 

RmrRN  OF  RECORDS   TO  WILLIAMSBURG   LODGE,   NO.   6,   F.  A.  A.   M. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  183)  authorizing  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  return  to  Williamsburg  Lodge,  No. 
6,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Virginia,  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said 
lodge  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OP  AMORTIZA'nON  OP  HOME  LOANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  628)  to 
allow  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corjxjration  to  extend  the 
period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from  15  to  25  years, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  to  strike 
out  "fifth"  and  insert  "sixth",  on  page  2.  line  9.  after  the 
word  "extension",  to  strike  out  "and  or"  and  to  insert  "or", 
and  after  the  word  "revision"  to  strike  out  "and  no  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  shall  be  required  dur- 
ing the  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  this  act  takes  effect 
if  the  home  owner  shall  not  be  in  default  with  respect  to 
any  other  condition  or  covenant  of  his  mortgage",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
4  (d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  l)efore  the  semicolon  the  words  "fifteen 
years"    and    substituting    therefor   the    words   "twenty-flve    years ". 

(b)  That  the  sixth  sentence  of  section  4  (d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  grant  an 
extension  of  time  to  any  home  oviTier  for  the  payment  of  any 
Installment  of  principal  or  interest  owed  by  him  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  may  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the  mortgage 
grant  an  extension  and  revision  of  Its  terxos  to  provide  for  the 


amortization  by  means  of  moithly  pa3rment  sufficient  to  retire 
the  Interest  and  principal  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
flve  years  from  the  date  of  iU  execution  If  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Corporation  the  circumsta  ices  of  the  home  owner  and  the 
condition  of   the   security   Justly   such   extension   or   revision. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presldeni,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
explanation,  or  let  the  bill  gi  over. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  simple  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  vtill  have  no  objection  to  it.  The 
bill  is  purely  permissive.  It  authorizes  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  to  extend  the  amortization  period  on 
home  owners'  loans  from  15  o  25  years,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  home  owner  and  the  condition  of  the  security  justify 
such  extension.  There  is  ar  identical  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Act.  in  which  we  give  the  owner 
of  a  home  valued  at  $6,000  or  less  a  period  of  25  years  in 
which  to  amortize  the  morti  ;age. 

-The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  favors  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  purely  pen  nissive,  but  at  least  provides  the 
opportunity  for  some  who  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
homes  foreclosed,  an  added  period  in  which  to  amortize 
their  debts.  It  does  not  re  luce  the  debts  by  1  cent,  how- 
ever. The  monthly  paymeits  will  be  somewhat  reduced, 
and  the  payments  will  be  made  easier.  We  have  heretofore 
conferred  this  privilege  upoi  home  owners  not  in  the  dis- 
tressed class,  who  have  the  r  mortgages  insured  under  the 
F.  H.  A.  They  have  25  year  in  which  to  pay  off  their  mort- 
gages, plus  interest. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  th  i  5-percent  interest  rate  now  be- 
ing paid  on  these  H.  O.  L.  C ,  loans.  I  might  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  only  yesterday  the  P.  H.  A.  reduced  the  interest  rate 
from  5  to  4' 2  percent  for  flhe  home  owner  who  is  not  dis- 
tressed. Yet  the  home  oti  ner  who  had  to  refinance  his 
mortgage  because  of  his  di!  tressed  condition  must  continue 
to  pay  5  percent.  The  newly  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Lending  Agency,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  has  assured 
me  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  these  distressed 
home  owners,  and  of  his  in  ention  to  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  a  possible  reduction  in  the  interest  rate,  a 
matter  within  his  discretior  under  the  law. 

All  we  are  asking  now  is  that  we  accord  the  same  privi- 
leges and  benefits  regarding  amortization  to  the  distressed 
home  owner  as  other  home  owners  now  enjoy  imder  the 
F.  H.  A.    I  think  this  is  botl  i  fair  and  humane. 

I  want  to  take  this  opo  tunity  to  pay  deserving  tribute 
to  my  colleague.  Mr.  Mead,  or  his  persistent  and  sympathetic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  home  owners.  He 
has  been  pressing  this  legii  lation  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  Senate,  and  he  i!  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
secured  a  favorable  report  rom  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  by  unanimous  ^  ote.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  1  ending  bill. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  am  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  I  understand  that  a 
great  many  of  these  home  owners'  mortgages  are  being  fore- 
closed. The  bill  does  not  seem  to  make  any  provision  for 
notifying  those  who  are  in  distress  that  they  might  secure 
the  advantages  of  such  an  act,  if  it  were  passed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  They  ae  very  much  interested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have    ormed  an  organization. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  t  )ld  there  are  a  very  large  number 
being  foreclosed  every  day, 

Mr.  WAGNER.  They  w?re  very  reasonable  in  their  re- 
quest. They  came  before  )ur  committee  and  made  a  very 
favorable  impression.  They  pleaded  with  us:  "We  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  want  to  pay  our  debts.  We  do  not  want 
anything  for  nothing.  We  simply  want  fair  treatment,  and 
certainly  we  are  entitled  to  a  period  of  25  years  within  which 
to  amortize  our  debts,  juit  as  the  more  fortimate  home 
owners  are  accorded  under  Federal  law." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  am  in  favor  of  the  legislation  if  its 

provisions  may  be  commun  cated  to  the  people  who  need  it. 

Mr.  MEAD.    I  am  sure  they  will  be  notified. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    My  col  eague  the  junior  Senator  from 

New  York  [Mr.  Mead!  wil   see  that  those  who  are  entitled 

to  the  benefits  are  notified 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  He  may  be  able  to  notify  those  in  his 
State;  I  do  not  know  whether  his  voice  will  reach  all  around 
the  country  or  not. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  will  assume  that  responsibility.  I  might 
say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

I  am  interested  in  liberalization  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  not  because  I  am  in  any  way  desirous  of  disparaging 
the  excellent  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  or  because  I  would  wish  to  cast 
reflection  upon  that  agency's  splendid  record  in  saving  thou- 
sands of  homes  from  foreclosure.  However,  for  the  past  2  or 
3  years,  I  have  been  receiving  a  great  many  appeals  from 
H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  who  cite  their  circumstances  and  who 
demonstrate  the  helpful  possibilities  which  might  result  from 
a  more  lenient  policy  than  was  originally  adopted. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  increased  leniency  in  dealing  with 
H.  O.  L.  C.  Ixjrrowers.  These  bills  are  aimed  to  assist  the 
man  who  has  shown  his  good  faith  and  honorable  intention 
.to  repay  the  Government,  but  who  may  have  nm  into  unex- 
pected diflttculties  through  sickness,  unemployment,  or  other 
unforeseen  situations  which  have  temporarily  crippled  him 
financially. 

This  bill  would  not  release  any  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrower  from 
his  rightful  obligation  to  the  Government,  but  would  pave 
an  easier  road  for  him  to  follow  in  fulfilling  that  obligation. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recite  the  infinite  good  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
has  accomplished  for  the  distressed  American  home  owner. 
The  agency  was  established  when  home  foreclosures  were 
being  made  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Through  a  reasonable 
refinancing  means  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  averted  those  foreclosures 
in  thousands  of  cases.  The  American  home  owner  fully 
appreciated  that  aid  and,  with  rare  exception,  he  desires  to 
repay  his  Government  for  it. 

Many  of  us  read  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  statement 
at  the  close  of  1938,  which  indicated  the  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  the  average  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrower.  That  statement 
said  that  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  are  paying  $1,000,000  every 
working  day  to  charge  off  their  debt  to  Uncle  Sam.  It 
stated  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  now  on  the  books  of 
the  Corporation  have  paid  back  91  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  obligation  to  date.    The  statement  went  on  to  say: 

It  Is  only  a  few  years  since  foreclosures  In  this  country  were 
tabulated  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day.  More  than  a  million  home 
owners  were  literally  without  hope.  Today  nearly  three-fourths  of 
that  million  are  on  their  way  to  debt-free  home  ownership  and 
thousands  of  others  are  malting  a  good  fight;  the  majority  will 
win,  barring  unforeseen  economic  difficulties. 

H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  to  date  have  paid  back  $540,000,000.  or 
17  percent  of  their  entire  principal  Indebtedness.  About  1,500 
a  month  are  paying  off  their  loans  In  full;  44.000  already  have 
paid  In  more  than  $100,000,000  to  get  their  names  crossed  off  our 
books.  We  are  coUecting  about  $15,000,000  a  month  In  prlnclptd 
and  $9,500,000  in  Interest. 

These  observations,  indeed,  appear  to  bear  out  the  truth 
of  the  remarks  of  General  Manager  Charles  A.  Jones  that 
"the  American  home  owner  is  the  world's  best  risk." 

However,  as  in  all  situations,  there  is  an  unhappier  side 
to  this  picture,  and  it  is  to  those  more  unfortunate  bor- 
rowers that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  in  urging  some  lil)er- 
alization  of  the  existing  law. 

As  I  am  informed.  1.018.413  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  have  been 
made  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  To  date,  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  has  authorized  foreclosure  on  168.010  cases — 
perhaps  the  number  has  slightly  increased  since  I  obtained 
that  information.  Of  this  number,  approximately  16.265 
cases  are  temporarily  withdrawn.  "Hie  total  number  defi- 
nitely assured  of  foreclosure  is  approximately  151.745.  Of 
this  number,  £u:tual  title  has  been  taken  to  at  least  122,555 
properties. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  80.154  loans  were  originally 
made.  Of  this  number,  at  least  25,158  foreclosures  have  been 
authorized  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  One  thousand  one  hxmdred  and 
ten  pending  foreclosures  have  been  temporarily  withdrawn, 
so  that  actually  24,048  homes  appear  certain  to  be  fore- 
closed on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  17.750  homes  have  already 
been  acquired.    As  a  result,  in  New  York  State,  over  30 


percent  of  the  total  amount  of  loans  seem  certain  to  be 
foreclosed. 

That  is  a  large  percentage  of  foreclosures  and  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  Assuming  that,  with  very  rare 
exception,  the  t>orrower  wants  to  retain  his  home  and  wants 
desperately  to  find  a  way  to  repay  his  loan,  it  seems  that 
some  means  should  be  provided  for  him  to  more  easily  meet 
his  obligation. 

As  I  understand  it.  something  like  15  percent  Is  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  foreclosures  throughout  the 
country.  In  New  York  State,  the  percentage  is  double  that, 
and  it  is  serious  enough  to  merit  our  very  careful  attention 
and  consideration.  f 

The  foreclosure  pobcy  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  particularly  in 
the  New  York  area,  deserves  study.  In  the  first  place,  con- 
siderable legal  expense  is  incurred  in  effecting  foreclosures. 
Then,  considerable  additional  expense  is  incurred  in  repair- 
ing the  premises.  After  that,  a  substantial  loss  is  sustained 
in  the  resale  when,  of  course,  a  brokerage  fee  m.ust  be  paid. 
After  this  procedure,  a  new  owner  steps  in  and  gets  a  new 
mortgage  for  15  years.  In  cases  where  the  houses  are  not 
sold,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  majority  of  instances,  many 
times  a  foreclosed  home  is  rented  to  a  tenant  at  a  less 
amoimt  than  the  dispossessed  owned  was  willing  to  pay. 

When  we  consider  that  the  F.  H.  A.  program  spreads  the 
amortization  payments  over  a  period  of  25  years  and  permits 
the  purchaser  to  buy  a  home  with  a  10-percent  down  pay- 
ment, it  is  readily  understandable  why  the  houses  acquired 
by  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  substantial  loss 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  newly  constructed  F.  H.  A. 
homes.  It  is  my  thought  that  if  we  were  to  spread  the 
amortization  period  over  a  greater  number  of  years  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  already  lost  their  homes 
and  those  who  are  about  to  lose  their  homes,  might  more 
easily  be  able  to  carry  on.  Most  of  these  owners  have  a  sen- 
timental interest  in  their  homes  and,  if  given  the  chance, 
will  struggle  to  meet  their  obligations. 

There  are  other  phases  to  the  problem,  such  as  wiping  out 
deficiency  Judgments,  reducing  interest  rates,  and  establish- 
ing a  moratorium  on  principal  payments  for  a  period  of 
time,  all  of  which  should  be  helpful  but  are  not  contained  in 
this  bill.  However,  to  spread  the  amortization  period  over 
an  additional  10  years  would  accomplish  a  real  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

This  bill.  S.  628.  will  allow  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  to  extend  the 
period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from  15  to  25  years. 
I  have  read  the  Corporation's  report  and  note  that,  among 
other  things,  it  is  stated: 

In  our  Judgment,  an  unfortunate  consequence  of  leglfilatlon  of 
this  character  would  be  to  single  out  that  3  percent  of  the  coun- 
tr^'B  families  which  already  have  Oorporation  loans;  to  confer  on 
these  borrowers,  who  as  a  group  are  able  to  pay  their  own  way, 
the  unneeded  concession  of  a  phenomenally  liberal  loan  at  less 
than  actual  cost,  and  to  call  en  the  citizens  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  foot  the  heavy  blU  involred.  Under  the  circumstances. 
the  Board  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  weight  of  aU  pertinent 
considerations  Is  In  favor  of  continuing  the  Corporation's  loans 
through  to  maturity  on  the  basic  plan  originally  provided,  and 
that  it  must  counsel  against  legislative  propoaaU  seeking  to  alter 
the  Corporation's  loan  contracta. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  am  fully  and  deeply  conscious  of  the 
remarkable  work  that  the  Corporation  has  accomplished. 
I  realize  that  its  ofBcials  hold  a  Justifiable  pride  in  tlie 
record  that  has  been  made  generally  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  compliment  them  on  that  record.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
seem  that  In  New  York  State,  a  foreclosure  rate  of  30  per- 
cent is  much,  much  too  high.  That  mars  the  record  which 
is  broadly  so  good.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  help  these 
people  in  our  State  who  are  surely  as  dependable  and 
sincere  and  conscientious  as  those  ipeople  in  any  other  State? 

A  principal  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that  those  who 
Bxe  now  meeting  their  obligations  would  be  affected,  as  well 
as  those  who  cannot  meet  their  obligations.  In  that  event, 
they  will  all  probably  seek  the  benefit  of  this  leniency. 
Granting  that  this  might  be  the  case,  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  so  offensive  nor  particularly  bur- 
densome.   If  such  a  measure  would  improve  the  economic 
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status  of  an  concerned,  through  a  more  lenient  policy  of  re- 
payment, it  could  only  have  a  salutary  effect  on  our  whole 
economy.  Some  might  be  benefited  more  than  others,  but, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  happy  results  would  more  than  justify 
this  slight  generosity  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  in  New  York  State,  and  especially 
In  Greater  New  York,  have  unquestionably  suffered  in  their 
efforts  to  satisfy  H.  O.  L.  C.  requirements.  Other  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  more  liberal  and,  with  particular 
reference  to  P.  H.  A.,  such  liberalization  of  regulation  has 
proven  beneficial. 

Let  it  be  imderstood  that  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  are  not 
asking  that  they  be  released  from  any  obligation,  but  they 
are  asking  that  they  be  given  a  fair  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  the  home  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  once  saved 
for  them.  I  believe  we  should  very  carefully  and  consider- 
ately weigh  all  the  factors  involved  in  my  State  and  en- 
deavor to  work  out  some  more  lenient  methods  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  make  good.  They  deserve  that  much 
consideration  from  a  Government  agency  especially  designed 
to  assist  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
smPLincATioif   or   accounts   of   treasttrer    or   the   imiTED 

STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  844)  to 
simplify  the  accour.::s  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  after  the  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury 
from  funds  derived  from  assessments  made  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  the  act  of  July  13.  1882.  22  Stat.  164.  as  amended  (U.  8.  C, 
title  12,  sec.  177),  of  all  costs  lawfully  charged  thereto  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  the  balance  of  such  funds  shaU 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts;  and  there- 
after the  cost  of  transporting  and  redeeming  such  outstanding 
national  bank  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  as  may  tfe 
presented  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  redemption 
shall  be  paid  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill? 
^--^  Mr.  WAGNER.  The  bill  merely  has  to  do  with  the  book- 
keeping in  the  Treasury  Department.  A  fund  was  created 
In  the  Treasury  Department  into  which  were  paid  by  the 
national  banks  an  assessment  of  5  percent  of  their  out- 
standing bank  notes,  that  is,  the  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion. Those  notes  have  all  been  redeemed  and  the  na- 
tional banks  owe  nothing  to  the  Federal  Government,  so 
that  the  fund  has  no  longer  any  need  for  continued  exten- 
sion. Assessments  are  made  upon  the  banks  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  notes  when  redemption  takes  place,  and 
It  is  provided  that  the  money  shall  go  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  and  that  whatever  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Government  for  transportation  shall  be  paid  by  direct  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

GEORGE  LOTTIS  ARTICK 

The  bill  (S.  1510)  for  the  relief  of  George  Louis  Artlck  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  George  Louis  Artlck.  sometimes  known  as 
George  Attlck,  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 

ve  been  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
r^ldence  during  July  1925. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel 
any  warrants  of  arrest  a:  orders  of  deportation  which  may  have 
been  issued  In  the  case  of  said  C}eorge  Louis  Artlck.  sometimes 
known  as  George  Attlck,  t^Mn  tbe  ground  of  unlawful  residence  in 
the  United  States. 


JOHN  Ul  LBIANN,  JR 

The  bill  (S.  2427)  authori  ;ing 
Ullmann,  Jr.,  was  consideret . 
third  reading,  read  the  third 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  not 
law.  at  any  time  within  1  year 
act.  John  Ullmann.  Jr..  of  the 
naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the 
zatlon  oath  of  allegiance  bef  or  s 
the  naturalization  of  aliens 


the  naturalization  of  John 

ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

ithstandlng  any  other  provision  of 

ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

nlted  States  Navy,  retired,  may  be 

Ulilted  States  by  taking  the  naturall- 

any  coiort  having  Jurisdiction  of 


NATHA  I    KAPLAN 


r€  lief 
engri  >ssed 


The  bill  (S.  166)  for  the 
sidered,  ordered  to  be 
the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tha^  In  t|ie 
tlon    and    naturalization    laws 
Minn.,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to    the    United   States   for 
1929. 

Sec.   2.  The   Secretary   of 
cancel  any  warrants  of  arrest 
have  been  issued  in  the  case 
ground  of  unlawful  residence 


of  Nathan  Kaplan  was  con- 
for  a  third  reading,  read 
is  fellows: 

administration  of  the  immlgra- 

Nathan    Kaplan,    of    Minneapolis, 

to  have  been  legally  admitted 

permanent    residence    on    December    1, 


MIRA    FRIEDBERQ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  relief  of  Mira  Friedber 
been  reported  from  the 
amendments  on  page  2,  line 
strike   out   "alleged"   and 
after  the  word  "abroad", 
Friedberg  (Mira  Dworecka) 
during  her  legal  infancy, 
to  insert  a  new  paragraph. 


t< 


Issuai  ice 


<f 


the 
this 


catega  ry 


August  1 


La  )or   Is   authorized   and   directed   to 
qr  orders  of  deportation  which  may 
of  said  Nathan  Kaplan  upon  the 
the  United  States. 

(Mm A    DWORECKA) 

consider  the  bill   (S.  2030)    for 

(Mira  Dworecka),  which  had 

Committee  on  Immigration  with 

3,  after  the  word  "offense",  to 

insert   "admitted";    in   Une   4, 

o  strike   out  "while  said  Mira 

was  about  20  years  of  age,  and 

aiid";  and  at  the  end  of  the  bill 

so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


he  administration  of  the  immlgra- 
of  Immigration  visas  for  admis- 
]iermanent  residence  and  relating  to 
aliens  as  immigrants  for  perma- 
.  that  provision  of  section  3  of 
t9  Stat.  875).  as  amended  (U.  S.  C. 
excludes  from  admlGSion  into  the 
been  convicted  of  or  admit  having 
crime  or  misdemeanor  Involving 
hereafter  be  held  to  apply  to  Mira 
is  the  wife  of  Louis  Friedberg,  a 
America,  on  account  of  an  offense 
abroad,  prior  to  her  marriage 
Europe,  on  or  about  May  30. 
admissible  under  the  immigration 
be  issued  to  her  and  admission 
(Mira  Dworecka)  under  this  act. 
United  States  of  America, 
act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
oCQcer  to  deduct  one  number 
of  the  quota  during  the  current 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In 
tlon  laws  relating  to  the 
sion  to  the  United  States  for 
admissions  at  ports  of  entry 
nent  residence  in  the  United 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1917   ( 
title   8.   sec.    139    (e)).    which 
United  States  persons  who  hav  > 
committed    a    felony   or    othei 
moral   turpitude,   shall   not 
Friedberg  (Mira  Dworecka). 
citizen  of  the  United  States  o 
admitted  to  have   been   committed 
to  said  Louis  Friedberg  at 
1933.    If  she  is  found  otherwiafe 
laws,  an  immigration  visa  sha  11 
granted  to  said  Mira  Friedber ; 
for  permanent  residence  In 

Upon   the   enactment   of 
Instruct   the   proper   quota-control 
from  the  nonpreference 
year. 

The  amendments  were  arfreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  I  e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa;  sed. 


S  tates. 


wl>o 


Da  ozig. 


AND   OSKAR   VON   MATRHAUSER 

relief  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
read   the  third   time,    and 


von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
residence  here,  notwithstanding 
laws  of  the  United  States  now 


BENNO   VON   MAYRHAUSER 

The  bill  (S.  2355)  for  the 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhausei 
engrossed   for   a  third  reading 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Behno 
Majrrhauser.  of  Kiel.  German; 
States  of  America  for  perman  -nt 
any  provision  of  the  inunigrafion 
In  effect. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri  ^bsequently  said:  Mr.  President, 
a  few  moments  ago  the  Sena  ;e  passed,  without  objection.  Sen- 
ate bill  2355.  Calendar  No.  i74.  Since  that  time  a  bill,  gen- 
erally similar,  although  not  identical,  but  containing  an 
additional  proviso,  has  be^n  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  passed  be  re  :onsidered,  and  that  House  bill 
6546  be  substituted  for  tie  Senate  bill,  considered  and 
passed,  and  that  the  provKo  on  line  7  be  stricken  out,  in 
order  that  the  bill  be  expe<  Ited  to  passage. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from 
the  House. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6546)  for  the  rehef  of  Benno  von  Majrr- 
hauser  and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser,  was  read  the  first  time 
by  title,  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von 
Mayrhauser.  of  Kiel.  Germany,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  permanent  residence  here,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  now 
in  effect:  Provided,  That  the  said  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and 
Oskar  von  Mayrhaiiser  shall  not  be  eligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  hill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  send  forward  an  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chikf  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"effect",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  proviso  as  follows: 
"Provided,  TTiat  the  said  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar 
von  Mayrhauser  shall  not  be  eligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  2355  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

KXXRT  WXSSELT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2598)  for  the 
relief  of  Kurt  Wessely,  which  had  l)een  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Immigration,  with  an  amendment,  at  the  end 
of  the  bill  to  add  a  new  paragraph,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  Kurt  Wessely  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  August  3,  1937.  at  EUlls  Island,  N.  Y. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  two  numbers 
from  the  nonpreference  category  of  the  quota  during  the  current 
year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

DANE    COICH 

The  bill  (S.  2492)  for  the  relief  of  Dane  Golch  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  nattuallzation  laws  Dane  Goich  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  June  15,  1925. 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  and  directed  to  can- 
cel any  warrants  of  arrest  or  orders  of  deportation  which  may  have 
been  issued  in  the  case  of  the  said  Dane  Golch  upon  the  ground  of 
unlawful  residence  In  the  United  States. 


REGISTRATION  OF  ALIENS 
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KAM   N. 

jjroceeded   to 


KATHJU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  37)  for  the  relief  of  Kam  N.  Kathju,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Immigration  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
to  insert  the  following: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cor.«rtder  the  entry  of  Kame^hwar  Nath  Kameshwar  at  the  port  of 
New  York  on  December  5,  1933.  ex  steamship  Majestic,  as  a  lawfiil 
admlBsion  for  permanent  residence,  entitling  the  said  Kameshwar 
Nath  Kathju  to  remain  in  the  United  States  as  an  alien  Immigrant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  tbe  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  bill  (S.  2830)  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  aliens 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Over. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  objection  just  for  a  moment?  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  concerning  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Very  weU.  • 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  bill  provides  for  the  registration  of 
aliens.  That  is  all  it  provides  for.  A  numt)er  of  bills  con- 
cerning aliens  have  been  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  One  bill 
on  the  calendar  which  has  already  been  passed  was  much 
more  drastic  in  its  nature  than  the  bill  under  consideration. 
With  the  idea  of  undertaking  to  accomplish  something  along 
the  line  of  registration  of  foreigners  or  aliens,  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  2830,  which  is  Calendar  No.  978,  and  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  reported  by 
that  committee  favorably  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  am  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  at  this  time  is  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of 
the  method  of  registration  of  aliens  we  propose  to  use  the 
mechanics  of  the  census  takers  for  next  year.  The  census,  as 
Senators  know,  will  be  taken  in  1940,  and  If  some  legislation 
along  this  line  is  not  had  at  this  session,  action  might  have 
to  be  deferred  for  another  period  of  10  years.  I  think  it  Is 
very  important  that  we  have  some  information  about  the 
number  of  foreigners  or  aliens  in  the  country.  That  is  the 
only  purpose  of  the  bill.  Of  course,  objection  has  been  heard. 
I  simply  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate  give  consideration  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  objected 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  Involves  not  only  the  use  of  the  census  but  Involves 
r^istration.  It  may  be,  if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  separate 
the  bill  into  two  parts  and  simply  ask  for  consideration  of 
that  part  which  refers  to  the  census,  that  it  may  be  passed. 
As  I  stated  to  the  committee,  while  I  do  Object  to  the  bill  and 
will  oppose  it  when  It  comes  up,  I  do  not  intend  to  talk 
indefinitely  against  that  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
census.  Against  the  other  part  of  the  bill  I  should  talk  until 
the  session  is  over. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  that  we 
consider  the  part  of  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  has  no 
objection  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  No.  I  do  not  think  a  bill  of 
this  importance  should  be  taken  up  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar.  I  do  not  object  to  it  being  taken  up  in  the  regular 
way  later.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  is  heard. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION   OF  WOOD  PTJLP 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S.  Rea. 
160)  directing  the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  facts 
concerning  domestic  production  and  importation  of  wood  pulp 
or  pulpwood,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  11.  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "January"  and  insert  "April",  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  TarllT  Oommission,  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  section  832  of  the  TartfT  Act  of  1930,  Is  directed 
to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  Senate  all  facts  relating  to  wood 
pulp  or  pulpwood.  showing  the  volume  of  Importations  compared 
with  domestic  production  and  the  conditions,  causes,  and  eSecta 
relating  to  foreign  competition,  and  all  other  facts  showing  the 
differences  in.  or  which  affect  competition  between,  the  production 
of  wood  pulp  or  pulpwood  in  the  United  States  or  that  imported 
In  the  principal  markeU  of  the  United  States,  Such  report  to  be 
made  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  April  16,  1940. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

KXTKNSION  or  BOtTNDASIXS  OF  HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK.  ARK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  3409)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  15.  1936  (49  Stat.  1516),  authorizing 
the  extension  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  Hot  Springs  National 
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Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys  with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  words 
-authorized  to  be",  to  strike  out  the  word  "used"  and  to  msert 
"appropriated  a  sum",  and  in  line  2.  after  the  Hgures  "$8,000". 
to  strike  out  "of  the  unexpended  balance  allotted  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  for  addition  to  Yosemite  National 
Park",  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  proviso  In  the  act  of  June  15.  1936 
(49  Stat  1516).  reading  as  follows:  ":  Provided.  That  the  lands 
herein  above  described  may  be  acquired  wttliln  funds  already  appro- 
priated and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000."  Is  hereby  repealed, 
•nd  the  said  act  of  June  15.  1936.  Is  hereby  further  amended  by  the 
addition  thereto  of  the  following  new  sections: 

•Sec  2.  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  tS.OOO  to  supplement  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$15,000  heretofore  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
described  In  section  1  hereof. 

"Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized,  m 
hLs  discretion,  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  donations 
of  lands  or  Interests  In  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  the  tlUe  to  such  lands  or  interests  In  land  to  be  satisfactory 
to  said  Secretary.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  such  lands  or  Interests 
In  land,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park 
and  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable  thereto." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

XTNTTED   STATES   COAST   CDARO   ACADEMY   LIBRARY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4308)  to  make  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy  library  a  public  depository  for  Government 
publications  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CONSOLIDATICN    OT    THE    UCHTHOUSE    SERVICE    WITH    THE    COAST 

GUARD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2859)  to  per- 
fect the  consolidation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  with  the 
Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the  commissioning,  appointment, 
and  enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  amendments. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was.  in  section  1.  page  1. 
line  9,  alter  the  words  "serving  in",  to  strike  out  "professional 
and  scientific  grades  1  to  8.  inclusive,  of  the  classified  civil 
service"  and  to  insert  "grades  1  to  8.  inclusive,  of  the  profes- 
sional and  scientific  service"  as  defined  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  Utle  5,  sec.  673) .  so  as  to 
make  the  section  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
commission,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  line  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  grades  appropriate  to  their  quall- 
flcallons,  experience,  and  lengths  of  service,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "Secre- 
tary"), such  personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  as,  on  June  30, 
1939.  were  serving  in  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive,  of  the  professional 
•nd  scientific  service  as  defined  in  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
M  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title  5.  sec.  673).  and  who,  on  that  date, 
met  the  reqxiirements  for  retirement  (except  those  relating  to 
age  and  period  of  service)  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  June 
30.  1918  (40  Stat.  608).  as  amended  and  supplemented  (U,  8.  C. 
utle  33.  sec.  763)  :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  commis- 
sioned imder  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  does  not  possess 
such  mental,  moral,  professional,  and  physical  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  in  section  3.  page  3.  line  8,  after 
the  woid  "service",  to  strike  out  "classified  in  professional 
and  scientific  grades  one  to  eight.  Inclusive,  of  the  classified 
civil  service"  and  to  insert  "formerly  held  by  personnel  de- 
scribed in  section  1  of  this  act",  so  as  to  make  the  section 
read: 

Qsc.  3.  Each  vacancy  (1)  hereafter  occurring  In  the  extra  nvim- 
bers  of  ofDcers  commlsaloned  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  act; 
(2)  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  in  positions 
In  the  Lighthouse  Service  formerly  held  by  personnel  described 
in  section  1  of  this  act:  and  (3)  created  by  the  retirement,  resigna- 
tion, death,  or  separation  from  the  service  for  any  other  cause,  of 
personnel  described  In  section  1  of  this  act  who  do  not  possess  the 
quaUficatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  who.  being  qualified, 


do  not  accept  a  commission 
by  one  the  total  authorized 
Guard. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  next  amendment 
after  the  word  "filled",  to  strike 
ment.  or  enlistment  in  an 
rant  grade  or  rating,  as  the 
among  the  chief  warrant, 
the  Coast  Guard",  so  as  to 


tl  ereunder.  shall  operate  to  Increase 
n  jmber  of  line  officers  of  the  Coast 


in  section  5.  page  4.  line  25, 

out  "by  commission,  appoint- 

ai  propriate  chief  warrant  or  war- 

\  ;ase  may  be"  and  to  insert  "from 

V  arrant,  or  enlisted  p)ersonnel  of 

riake  the  section  read: 


a:t 


Sec.  5.  Vacancies  created  by 
or  separation  from  the  servlc* 
described  In  section  4  of  this 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Sec 
accept  a  commission,  appolntn^ent 
or  may  not  be  filled.  In  the 
ance  with  the  existing  needs 
filled  It  shall  be  filled  from  aAong 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Coaa; 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6273)  to 
the  operation  of  sections  4 
9,  1910.  and  from  certain 
vide  that  certain  motorboatj 
board  copies  of  the  pilot 
third  reading,  read  the  thirA 


The  bill  (S 
under  certain  conditions  of 


August  1 


the  retirement,  resignation,  death, 

for  any  other  cause,  of  personnel 

who  do  not  possess  the  quallflca- 

rctiry.  or  who.  being  qualified,  do  not 

or  enlistment  thereunder,  may 

discretion  of  the  Secretary.  In  accord- 

i)f  the  service.    If  such  vacancy  be 

the  chief  warrant,  warrant,  or 

Guard. 


The  amendment  was  agrefed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  te  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa^ed. 


MOTOllBOATS  FROM  ACT  OF  JITNE   9,   1910 

jxempt  certain  motorboats  from 
6  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  June 
otjier  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
shall  not  be  required  to  carry  on 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
time,  and  passed. 


aid 


nles 


BILL  I'ASSED  OVER 

134)  providing  for  continuing  retirement  pay 
lofflcers  and  former  officers  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  dorps  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  who 
incurred  physical  disability  While  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  tt  e  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.     The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
There  is  no  need  to  press  c  Dnsideration  of  that  bill  now. 

LOTTISIANA-VICKSB  JRG   BRIDGE   COMMISSION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3224)  creating  the  Louisiana- Vicksburg 
Bridge  Commission,  definin  ',  the  authority,  power,  and  duties 
of  said  commission,  and  au  horizing  said  commission  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Delta  Point. 
La.  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  wiis  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    I  ask  thj  t  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  KING.  Is  this  a  pa  t  of  the  large  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  that  passed  a  few  monents  ago,  or  one  which  was  to 
come  over  from  the  House 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    This  i  >  a  bridge  bill. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  it  go  ov  »r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi  :ER.  The  bill  has  been  passed 
over. 

Mr.  HARRISON  subseqiently  said:  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion was  made  a  moment  a{  o  when  Calendar  985  was  reached, 
being  House  bill  3224.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  LMr.  Tru- 
man] objected.  I  imderstand  he  now  withdraws  his  objection. 
The  bill  affects  both  the  Slate  of  Louisiana  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  relates  to  Ithe  refinancing  of  a  bridge.  The 
bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Committe  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  KING.  May  I  inqui  re  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
whether  the  bill  imposes  afiy  obligation  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  HARRISON.     None 
imous    consent    for    the 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIdER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection .  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  3224)  creatiig  the  Louisiana-Vicksburg  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  thej  authority,  power,  and  duties  ol 


It  all.    Mr. 
mmediate 


President.  I  ask  unan- 
consideration    of    the 
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said  commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Delta  Point, 
La.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line 
4,  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "For  Like  purposes  said 
Commission  and  Its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  all  or  any  ferries 
across  the  Mississippi  River  within  15  miles  of  said  bridge, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  this 
act"  and  to  insert  "Whenever,  and  for  the  time  only,  that  said 
bridge  is  not  in  operative  condition  by  reason  of  accident, 
damage,  repair,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  said 
Commission,  said  Commission  and  its  successors  and  assigns 
are  hereby  authorized  to  maintain  and  operate  a  ferry,  or 
ferries,  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  within  15  miles  of 
said  bridge,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion of  a  ferry  or  ferries  shall  only  be  in  the  event  that  the 
condition  of  said  bridge  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  used  and  as 
soon  as  repaired  or  again  usable  no  ferry  or  ferries  shall  be 
operated:  Provided  iurther.  That  no  permission  shall  be  given 
for  the  operation  of  a  ferry  or  ferries  within  15  miles  of  said 
bridge  without  the  direct  repeal  of  this  section  of  the  act"; 
on  page  10.  line  4.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "common 
carriers,    transportation    companies,    bus   lines,   or    anyone 
transporting  passengers  or  freight  for  hire  unless  the  Com- 
mission or  the  owning  interest  shall  otherwise  specifically 
provide"  and  insert  "railroad  or  railroads  using  bridge";  on 
the  same  page,  line  16,  after  the  word  "property",  to  insert 
"only  insofar  as  is  essential  and  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  the  bridge";  on  the  same  page,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"persons"  and  the  comma,  to  strike  out  "two  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  the  other  by  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi"  and  insert  "one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  from  the  congres- 
sional district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  wherein  is  located  the 
west  approach  to  said  bridge,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  from  the  congressional  district 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  wherein  Is  located  the  east  ap- 
prosu*  to  said  bridge,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture";  on  the  same  page,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "appointed",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "and /or 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  herein  provided";  on  page 
12,  line  10.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$500"  and 
insert  "$1,200";  and  on  page  14.  after  line  16.  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  13  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  said  bridge  by  said  Commission 
shall  not  include  goodwill,  going  value,  or  prospective  revenues  or 
profits  but  shaU  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  actual  cost  of 
construction  less  a  reasonable  deduction  for  actual  depreciation 
In  value-  (2)'  the  actual  cost  of  acquiring  Interests  In  the  necessary 
real  property:  (3)  actual  financing  and  promotion  costs,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  a  bridge  and  Its 
approaches  and  acquiring  such  Interests  In  the  necessary  real  prop- 
erty; and  (4)  actual  expenditures  for  necessary  Improvements. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  certain 
amendments.  On  page  11.  line  6, 1  ask  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  adopted  be  reconsidered  in 
order  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  vote 
Is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  move  to  amend  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  11,  line  6.  after  the  words  "appointed 
by  the",  to  strike  out  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  and  to 
insert  "Commissioner  of  Public  Roads."  That  la  merely 
because  of  the  reorganization. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  On  page  11.  line  10,  after  the  words 
"office  of  the".  I  move  to  strike  out  "Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture" and  to  insert  "Commissioner  of  Public  Roads." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  ask  that  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  lines.  17  and  18  on  the  same  page 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  vote 
by  which  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to  is 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  move  to  strike  out  In  Une  18  in  the 
committee  amendment  the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  line  22,  on  the  same  page,  after  the 
words  "Roads  of  the",  I  move  to  strike  out  "Department  of 
Agriculture"  and  to  insert  "Federal  Works  Agency." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  facilitate  Interstate  com- 
merce. Improve  the  Postal  Service,  and  provide  for  military  and 
other  purposes,  the  Loulslana-Vlcksburg  Bridge  Commission  ^here- 
inafter created,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
and  Its  successors  and  assigns  be,  and  la  hereby,  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  from  Its  owners,  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  the  cities  of  Delta  Point.  La.,  and  Vicks- 
burg. Miss.,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  contained 
In  this  act.  Whenever,  and  for  the  time  only,  that  said  bridge  Is 
not  In  operative  condition  by  reason  of  accident,  damage,  repair,  or 
other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  said  commission,  said  com- 
mission and  Its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to 
maintain  and  operate  a  ferry,  or  ferries,  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  within  15  miles  of  said  bridge,  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  contained  In  this  act:  Provided.  That  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  a  ferry  or  ferries  shall  only  be  In  the  event 
that  the  condition  of  said  bridge  Is  such  that  It  cannot  be  used  and 
as  soon  as  repaired  or  again  xisable  no  ferry  or  ferries  shall  be 
operated:  Provided  further.  That  no  permission  shall  be  given  for 
the  operation  of  a  ferry  or  ferries  within  15  miles  of  said  bridge 
without  the  direct  repeal  of  this  section  of  the  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  commission  and  Its 
successors  and  assigns  the  right  and  power  to  acquire,  condemn, 
occupy,  possess,  and  use  said  bridge  and  such  real  estate  and  other 
property  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  State  of  Mlrslsslppl  as 
may  bi  needed  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  such  bridge 
and  Its  approaches,  and,  If  by  condemnation,  upon  making  Just 
compensation  therefor,  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  such  real  estate  or  property  Is  located, 
and  the  proceedlrgs  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the  condemna- 
tion of  private  property  for  public  purposes  in  said  States,  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  and  Its  successors  and  assigns  are 
hereby  authorized  to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such 
bridge  and  such  ferry  or  ferries  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sex:.  4.  The  Commission  and  Its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  Its  approaches  (including  any  approach  highways  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  It  is  necessary  or  advisable  to 
construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  to  provide  suitable  and 
adequate  connection  with  existing  Improved  highways)  and  the 
ferry  or  ferries  and  the  necessary  land,  easements,  and  appur- 
tenances thereto  by  an  Issue  or  Issues  of  negotiable  bonds  of  the 
Commission,  bearing  Interest  at  not  more  than  4*4  percent  per 
annum,  the  principal  and  Interest  of  which  bonds  and  any 
premium  to  be  paid  for  retirement  thereof  before  maturity  shall 
be  payable  solely  from  the  sinking  fund  provided  In  accordance 
with  this  act.  Such  bonds  may  be  registrable  as  to  principal 
alone  or  both  principal  and  Interest,  shall  be  In  such  form  not 
InconsUtent  with  this  act.  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times 
not  exceeding  20  years  from  their  respective  dates,  shall  be  In 
such  denominations,  shall  be  executed  In  such  manner,  and  shall 
be  payable  In  such  medium  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  The  Cooimlsslon  may  repxirchase 
and  may  reserve  the  right  to  redeem  aU  or  any  of  said  bonds 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  and  at  such  price  or  prices,  not 
exceeding  102  and  accrued  interest,  aa  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  bonds.  The  Commission, 
when  It  deems  It  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Commission,  may 
Issue  refimdlng  bonds  to  repurchase  and  redeem  any  outstanding 
txjnds  before  the  mattirlty  thereof,  which  it  may  Issue:  Provided. 
That  the  refunding  bonds  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times, 
not  exceeding  30  years  from  date  of  approval  of  this  act.  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.  The  Conunlsslon  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  bank  or  bond  or  trust  company  In  the 
United  States  as  trustee  having  the  power  to  make  such  agree- 
ment setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  Commission  In  respect  of 
the  maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  Insurance  of  the  bridge 
and  'or  the  ferry  or  ferries,  the  conservation  and  application  of  all 
funds  the  safeguarding  of  money  on  hand  or  on  deposit,  and 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  said  tnistee  and  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  restricting  the  Individual  right  of  action  of  the  bondholders 
as  Is  ctistomary  in  trust  agreements  respecting  bonds  of  corpora- 
tions.    Such   trust   agreement   may   oontaln   such   provlaUws  xor 
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protecting  and  enforcing  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  tnistec 
and  the  bondholders  as  may  be  reasonable  and  proper  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  law  and  also  provisions  for  approval  by  the 
orlgmal  purchasers  of  the  bonds  of  the  employment  of  consulting 
engineers  and  of  the  security  for  said  bonds  and  by  any  bank  cr 
trust  company  In  which  the  proceeds  of  bonds  or  of  bridge  or 
ferry  tolls  or  other  moneys  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deposited. 
Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  In  such  manner  and  at  such  time  or 
times  and  at  such  price  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  but  no 
Buch  sale  shall  be  made  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  4'.,  percent  Interest  on  the  money  received 
therefor,  computed  with  relation  to  the  absolute  maturity  of  the 
bonds  in  accordance  with  standard  tables  of  bond  values,  and  the 
face  amount  thereof  shall  be  so  calculated  as  to  produce,  at  the 
price  of  their  sale,  the  cost  of  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches  and 
the  land.  ea«ements.  and  appurtenances  used  In  connection  there- 
with, and.  In  the  event  the  ferry  or  ferries  are  to  be  acquired,  also 
^the  cost  of  such  ferry  or  ferries,  and  the  lands,  easements,  and  ap- 
purtenances used  in  connection  therewith.  The  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  approaches  and  approach  highways  and  ferry  or  ferries  shaU 
be  deemed  to  Include  all  engineering,  legal,  architectural.  trafSc- 
fcurveying.  and  other  expenses  Incident  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
bridge  or  the  acquisition  of  the  ferry  or  ferries,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  property,  and  incident  to  the  financing  thereof 
subject  to  the  limitation  as  is  provided  in  section  13.  If  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  issued  shall  exceed  the  cost  as  finally  deter- 
mined, the  excess  shall  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund  hereinafter 
provided  Prior  to  the  preparation  of  definitive  bonds  the  Com- 
mission may.  under  like  restrictions.  Issue  temporary  Iwnds  or 
Interim  certificates  with  or  without  coupons  of  any  denomination 
whatsoever,  exchangeable  for  definitive  bonds  when  such  bonds 
that  have  been  executed  are  available  for  delivery. 

Skc  5.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  such  bridge  the  same  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a 
fund  sulBclent  to  pay  for  the  reaeonable  cost  of  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  operating  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  under 
economical  management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds  as  the 
same  shall  fall  due  and  the  redemption  or  repurchase  price  of 
all  or  any  thereof  redeemed  or  repurchased  before  mattirlty  as 
herein  provided.  All  tolls  and  other  revenues  from  said 
bridge  are  hereby  pledged  to  such  uses  and  to  the  applica- 
tion thereof  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  required.  After  pay- 
ment or  provision  for  payment  therefrom  of  all  such  cost 
of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  and  the  reservation  of  an 
amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose 
during  an  ensuing  period  of  not  more  than  6  months,  the  re- 
mainder of  tolls  collected  shall  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund, 
at  Intervals  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  bonds  An  accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches;  the  expenditures  for  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  operating  the  same:  and  of  tlie  dally  tolls  collected, 
shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  for  the  information  of  all 
persons  Interested.  The  Commission  shall  classify  in  a  reasonable 
way  all  traffic  over  the  bridge,  so  that  the  tolls  shall  be  so  fixed 
and  adjusted  by  it  as  to  be  uniform  in  the  application  thereof 
to  all  traffic  falling  within  any  tuch  reasonable  class,  regardless 
of  the  status  or  character  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
participating  in  such  traffic,  and  shall  prevent  all  use  of  such 
bridge  for  traffic  except  upon  payment  of  the  tolls  so  fixed  and 
adjusted.  ^     „ 

Sbc.  6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  require  the  Conmilsclon 
or  its  successors  to  maintain  or  operate  any  ferry  or  ferries  pur- 
chased hereunder,  but  in  the  discretion  of  the  Comml.^slon  or  its 
successors  any  ferry  or  ferries  so  purchased,  with  the  appurtenances 
and  proi>crty  thereto  connected  and  belonging,  may  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  or  may  be  abandoned  and,  or  dismantled 
whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  or  Its  successors 
It  may  seem  expedient  so  to  do.  The  Commission  and  its  succes- 
sors may  fix  such  rates  of  toll  for  the  use  of  such  ferry  or  ferries 
as  It  may  deem  proper,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
hereinabove  required  as  to  tolls  for  traffic  over  the  bridge.  All 
tolls  collected  for  the  use  of  the  ferry  or  ferries  and  the  proceeds 
of  any  sale  or  disposition  of  any  ferry  or  ferries  shall  be  used, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining,  re- 
pairing, and  operating  the  same,  and  any  residue  thereof  shall 
be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  hereinabove  provided  for  bonds. 
An  accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  ferry  or  ferries, 
the  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the 
same,  and  of  the  dally  tolls  collected  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  information  of  all  persons  interested. 

Skc.  7.  After  pavment  of  the  bonds  and  interest,  or  after  a 
sinking  fund  sufhcient  for  such  payment  shall  have  been 
provided  and  shall  be  held  for  that  purpose,  the  Commission 
shall  deliver  deeds  or  other  suitable  instruments  of  convey- 
ance of  the  Interest  of  the  Commission  in  and  to  the  bridge, 
that  part  within  Louisiana  to  the  State  of  LoulsUna  or  any 
municipality  or  agency  thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or 
pursuant  to  law  to  accept  the  same  (herelnaft»>r  referred  to 
as  the  Louisiana  Interest)  and  that  part  within  Mississippi  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  or  any  municipality  or  agency  thereof  as  may 
be  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  to  accept  the  same  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Mississippi  Interest)  under  the  condition 
that  the  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  free  of  tolls  (except  the  railroad 
portion  of  said  bridge  and  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided)  and 
be  properly  maintained,  operated,  and  repaired  by  the  Louisiana 
Interest  aad  tbe  Mississippi  interest  as  may  be  agreed  ui>on;  but 
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If  either  the  Louisiana  interest 
be  authorized  to  accept  or 
conditions,  then  the  bridge 
talned,  operated,  and  repaired 
until  such  time  as  both  the 
Interest  shall  be  authorized  to 
veyance  under  such  conditions, 
mission  to  the  Louisiana  interest 
Interests  may  collect  from  the 
reasonable  tolls,  either  under 
the  Commission  and  the 
to  be  made  by  the  Mississippi 
the  said  railroad  or  railroads, 
the  Commission  or  Its  successAr 
ferry  or  ferries,  the  same  shall 
practicable,  at  such  price  and 
or  Its  successors  may  determi 
shall  not  apply  to  railroad  or 

Sec.  8.  For  the  ptirpose  of 
In  this  act.  there  Is  hereby 
Commission,  and  by  that  narAe 
have  perpetual  succession:  ma  • 
sue  and  be  sued.  Implead  and 
in  all  courts  of  law  and  equitj? 
seal;   may  purchase  or 
real  estate  and  other  property 
necessary  In  the  operation  of 
donations  or  gifts  of  money  or 
to  the  purpose  of  this  act; 
necessary,  convenient,  or  propei 
stated  In  this  act. 

The  Commission   shall 
shall  be  appointed  by  the 
gesslonal  district  In  the  State 
west  approach  to  said  bridge, 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
State  of  Mississippi  wherein 
bridge,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
ot  Public  Reads.     Such  Commas 
politic.     Each  member  of  the 
days  after  the  approval  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
form  the  duties  Imposed  upoi 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
days  after  his  appointment, 
mission  by  reason  of  failure 
reason  of  death  or  reslgnatlot 
the  State  from  which  the  said 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Publ 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  as 
the  Commission  shall  give  sue!  i 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roadi 
ditloned  upon  the  faithful 
this  act.    The  Commission  shafl 
man  from  Its  members,  and 
for  the  government  of  Its  own 
bers  shall  constitute  a  quorun 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shajl 
interest  or  participation,  and 
be  applied  to  the  purposes 
the  Commission  shall  be 
their  services  of  820  per  day 
business  of  the  Commission, 
any  year  of  each  member  sh^ll 
of  the  Commission  shall  also 
pense  allowance  of  10  cents  a 
on  the  business  of  the  ~ 
a  secretary,  treasurer,  engineeifs 
assistants,  and  employees  as 
be  entitled  to  receive  such 
determine:  Provided.  They  ar« 
out  of  the  purpose  of  this  ad 
of   said    bridge.     All    salfirles 
from  the  funds  provided 
all    bonds    and    Interest 
other     obligations     of     the 
or    provision     for     all    such 
as    hereinbefore    provided, 
been  conveyed  to  the  Louisiana 
est  as  herein  provided,  and 
sold,  the  Commission  shall 
further  existence  by  an  order 
Roads  made  upon  his  own 
Commission  or  any  member 
public  hearings  In  the  cities 
notice    of    the    time    and    pi 
thereof  shall  have   been 
the  date  thereof.  In  a 
btirg.    At  the  time  of  such 
or  to  the  credit  of  the 
parts,  one  of  which  shall  be 
the  other  to  said  Mississippi 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding 
Commission  shall  have  full 
enter  Into  a  contract  or 
way  Department  and  the 
sippl  whereby  said  highway 
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)r  the  Mississippi  Interest  shall  not 
not  accept  the  same  under  such 
„il  continue  to  be  owned,   main- 
y  the  Commission  as  a  free  bridge 
4isiana  Interest  and  the  Mississippi 
accept  and  shall  accept  such  con- 
After  the  conveyance  by  the  Com- 
t  and  Mississippi  Interest,  the  said 
r  illroad  or  railroads  using  the  bridge 
he  then-existing  contract  between 
ad  or  railroads,  or  a  new  contract 
1  iterest  and  Louisiana  Interest  with 
If  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance 
r  shall   not  have  disposed  of  such 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  as  soon  as 
tipou  such  terms  as  the  Commission 
n ;.     Free  toll  provisions  of  this  act 
nllroads  using  bridge. 

Ing  Into  effect  the  objects  stated 

I  the  Loulslana-Vlcksburg  Bridge 

.  style,  and  title  said  body  shall 

contract  and  be  contracted  with. 

3e  Impleaded,  complain  and  defend 

may  make  and  have  a  common 

,_   acquire  and   hold  or   dispose   of 

only  Insofar  as  It  Is  essential  and 

he  bridge;  may  accept  and  receive 

other  property  and  apply  the  same 

shall  have  and  possess  all  powers 

for  carrying  Into  effect  the  objects 
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of  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
of  Louisiana  from  the  con- 
Df  Louisiana  wherein  is  located  the 
)ne  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  congressional  district  In  the 
located  the  east  approach  to  said 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
sion  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and 
Commission  shall  qualify  within  30 
act  by  filing  In  the  office  of  the 
an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  per- 
hlm  by  this  act,  and  each  person 
qualify  In  like  manner  within  30 
,  iny  vacancy  occurring  In  said  Com- 
o  qualify  as  above  provided,  or  by 
.  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  of 
Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  or 
Roads  as  herein  provided.     Before 
above  provided,  each  member  of 
bond  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  con- 
formance of  all  duties  acquired  by 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
nay  establish  rules  and  regulations 
business.     A  majority  of  the  mem- 
for  the  transaction  of  business, 
have  no  capital  stock  or  shares  of 
revenue  and  receipts  thereof  shall 
ifled  m  this  act.     The  members  of 
to  a  per  diem  compensation  for 
for  each  day  actually  .^pent   In  the 
but  the  maximum  compensation  In 
not  exceed  $1,200.     The  members 
be  entitled  to  receive  traveling  ex- 
mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled 
The  Commission  may  employ 
attorneys,  and  other  such  expertii, 
1  hey  may  deem  nece.ssary.  who  shall 
ca  tnpensatlon  as  the  Commission  may 
absolutely  necessary  In  the  carrying 
In  the  acquisition  and  management 
and    expenses   shall   be    paid    solely 
the  authority  of  this  act.     After 
shall    have    been    paid    and    all 
Commission     paid     or     discharged, 
payment     shall     have     been     made 
4nd     after     the    bridge    shall     have 
Interest  and  the  Mississippi  Inter- 
■ny  ferry  or  ferries  shall   have  been 
dissolved   and   shall  cease   to   have 
Df  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Initiative  or  upon  application  of  the 
or  members  thereof,  but  only  after 
of  Delta,  La.,  and  Vlcksburg.  Miss.. 
of   which    hearings    and    purpose 
once,   at   least   30  days  before 
published  In  the  city  of  Vlcks- 
dl^lutlon  all  moneys  In  the  hands  cf 
shall  be  divided  into  two  equal 
paid  to  said  Louisiana  interests  and 
1  nterests. 

of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
I^wer  and  authority  to  negotiate  and 
with  the  Louisiana  State  High- 
Highway  Department  of  Missis- 
departments  or  either  of  th^p  may 
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operate,  and  maintain  or  participate  with  the  Commission  in  the 
o[>eratlon  and  maintenance  of  said  bridge  and  approaches. 

Sec,  11.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize or  permit  tbe  Commission  or  any  member  thereof  to  create 
any  obligation  or  incur  any  liability  other  than  such  obligations 
and  liabilities  as  are  dischargeable  solely  from  ftinds  provided  by 
tills  act.  No  obligation  created  or  liability  Incurred  ptirsuant  to 
this  act  shall  be  an  obligation  or  liability  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be  chargeable  solely  to  the  funds 
herein  provided,  nor  shall  any  Indebtedness  created  pursuant  to 
this  act  be  an  indebtedness  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  All  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  enforced  or  ttie  vio- 
lation thereof  prevented  by  mandamus,  injtinctlon.  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  brought  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  attorney  general  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  the 
United  States  dlst/lct  attorney  for  any  district  in  which  the  bridge 
may  be  located  In  part,  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  tnatter  and  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  13.  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  said  bridge  by  said  Commis- 
sion shall  not  Include  good  will,  gomg  value,  or  prospective  reve- 
nues or  profits,  but  shall  be  limited  to  the  svun  of  (1)  the  actual 
cost  of  construction,  less  a  reasonable  deduction  for  actual  depre- 
ciation In  value;  (2)  the  actual  cost  of  acquiring  Interests  In  the 
necessary  real  property;  (3)  actual  financing  and  promotion  costs, 
not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  a 
bridge  and  Its  approaches  and  acquiring  such  interests  In  the  nec- 
essary real  property;  and  (4)  actual  expendituree  for  necessary 
Improvements. 

Sec.  14.  The  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  bridge  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,"  ap- 
proved March  23.  1906. 

Sec.  15.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2892)  authorizing  the  construction,  repsur,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

JANET  HENOEL,  NEE  JUDITH  SHAFIBO 

The  bill  (S.  1326)  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Hendel,  nee  Judith 
Shapiro,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  In  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  the 
order  of  deportation  against  Janet  Hendel,  nee  Judith  Shapiro, 
heretofore  Issued  on  the  grovmds  that  on  December  1,  1926,  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  had  been  fraudtilently  gained  pursuant 
to  the  commission  of  a  passport  or  visa  offense  which,  subsequent 
to  such  admission,  has  heretofore  been  held  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  be  within  the  purview  of  "crimes 
Involving  moral  turpitude,"  and  thereupon  Janet  Hendel.  nee 
Judith  Shapiro,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  at  New 
York,  N.  Y..  on  December  1.  1928.  Any  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  or  any  petition  for  citizenship  heretofore  filed  by, 
or  any  admission  to  citizenship  ordered  and  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation heretofore  Issued  to,  Janet  Hendel.  nee  Judith  Shapiro, 
which  were  predicated  upon  the  claim  of  lawful  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  December  1,  1926.  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  valid,  unless  the  original  7-year  period  of 
validity  of  such  declaration  of  intention  has  heretofore  expired  or 
Janet  Hendel,  nee  Judith  Shapiro,  has  heretofore  been  found 
otherwise  not  eligible  to  such  benefit  under  the  nattirallzation 
laws. 

LOUISE  WOHL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  (H.  R.  6435)  to 
authorize  cancelation  of  deportation  in  the  case  of  Louise 
Wohl,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration with  an  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  add 
a  new  paragraph,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cancel  the  pending  order  and  warrant  of 
deportetlon  Issued  In  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl,  any  provision  of 
existing  law  to  the  contrary  notwithsUnding.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  Louise  Wohl  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  fact  upon  which  the 
outstanding  proceedings  rest  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  21,  1929. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  nonpreference  category  of  the  quota  during  the  current  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.      * 


NICHOLAS  CONTOPOULOS 

The  bill  (S.  2277)  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  House  bill  6056, 
Calendar  No.  994,  is  an  identical  bill.  I  ask  that  tbe  House 
bill  5056  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  be  now  con- 
sidered. I  shall  then  ask  that  the  Senate  bill  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    IS  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5056)  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  ttiird  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  Senate 
bill  2277  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

JOHN  NICHOLAS  CHICOXntAS 

The  bill  (S.  1617)  for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouraa 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  John  Nicholas  Chlcouras.  of  Aberdeen. 
Miss.,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  legally  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  November  25.  1925, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  and  directed  to  permit 
said  John  Nicholas  Chicoviras  to  reenter  the  United  States. 

DIONIS   MOLDOWAN 

The  bin  (S.  1870)  for  the  relief  of  Dionls  Moldowan  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  In  tlie  administration  of  the  immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  Dionls  Moldowan.  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  legally  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  January  2. 1923. 


MARY  NOUHAN 


\ 


Tbe  bin  (S.  2527)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Nouhan  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  Mary  Nouhan.  of  Paterscn.  N.  J., 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  legally  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  April  17,  1926. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cancel  any  warrants  of  arrest  or  orders  of  deportation  which  may 
have  been  issued  In  the  case  of  the  said  Mary  Nouhan  upon  the 
grotmd  of  unlawful  entry  into  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACT 

The  biU  (S.  1110)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
estabUsh  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  Jtme  28,  1937,  as  amended,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Bdr.  President,  I  move  that  a 
similar  House  bill,  which  has  Just  passed  that  body,  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Senate  biU,  and  that  the  House  bill  be  con- 
sidered and  passed,  and  the  Senate  blU  indefinitely  post- 
poned.    . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  WU  coming  over  from  the  House. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2990)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  Jvme  28.  1937,  as  amended,  was  read 
the  first  time  by  its  Utle  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  ptarposes." 
approved  Jxme  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  319),  as  amended,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  second  proviso  the  words  "for  the  period 
of  3  years  after  July  1.  1937,  and  no  longer"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Jtily   1,   1943." 

Sec  2.  Section  13  of  said  act  Is  amended  by  substituting  a 
colon  for  a  period  after  the  last  word  In  the  section  and  Inserting 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  Director  may  designate  an 
appropriate  offlclal  seal  for  the  corps  which  shall  be  Judicially 
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noticed   aiul   wbich   ihall    be   preserved    In   the    custody   of   the 
Director." 

Skc.  3.  Thla  act  shall  be  ImmedisUly  eflectlv*. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  1110  Is  Indefinitely  postponed. 

CRALMCTTt  MATIOMAL  HISTORICAL  FAXX,  LA. 

The  bill  <H.  B.  4742)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Chalmettc  National  Historical  Park  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MEMORIAL    MILITARY    PARK,   KCWKESAW    MOUKTAIK,    OA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4938)  to 
amend  the  act  approved  June  26.  1935,  entitled  "An  act  to 
create  a  national  memorial  military  park  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
for  other  purposes."  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2.  line  8,  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determine" 
and  to  insert  "Not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $55,000",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  26, 
1935,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  national  memorial  military 
park  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes",  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
a  colon  and  the  following  proviso:  "Protnded.  That  If.  after  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  herein  authorized,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  determine  that  the  acquisition  of  additional 
landd  is  necessary  In  order  to  perfect  the  symmetry  of  the  park 
area  or  to  acquire  locations  of  historic  Interest  adjacent  to  the 
park  area  already  acquired  upon  uhlch  fortifications  or  entrench- 
ments are  located  which  are  likely  to  deteriorate  or  be  destroyed 
under  private  ownership,  he  is  authorized  to  acquire  additional 
lands  for  such  purposes." 

Sec  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $55,000. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  convey  without  consideration,  but  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  the 
New  Salem  School  District  of  E>ade  County.  Ga.,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  acres  of  land  located  within  let  No.  114,  eleventh 
district,  fourth  section,  of  Dade  County.  Oa.,  now  a  part  of  the 
Chlckamauga -Chattanooga  National  MUltary  Park. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  what  cost  will  the  bill  incur? 
i  Mr.  GEORGE.  I  may  say  that  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  authorize  the  rounding  out  of  the  Kennesaw  Mountain 
Park  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  limitation  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  is  fixed  by  the  amendment  at  $55,000.  It  is  not 
an  appropriation  outrigiit,  but  the  $55,000  may  be  cared  for, 

as  I  understand,  out  of  a  fund  already  appropriated  by  merely 
transfenlnj?  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  WITH  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments 
=ago  the  Senate  passed  Calendar  No,  982,  Senate  bill  2859.  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  An  identical  House  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.  Senate  bill  2859  was  passed  during  the  temporary 
absence  from  the  Chamber  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
2859  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  2859  was  passed  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  ask  that  House  biU  7288  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  substituted  for  Senate  bill  2859. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  bill  (H.  R.  7288)  wa| 
and  the  second  time  at 


read  the  first  time  by  its  title, 
lengtii,  as  follows: 


•ortlon 


take 


the 
such 


ac; 


th? 


3) 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  th< 
commission,  by  and  with  the 
the  line  of  the  Coast  Guard  In 
tlons.  experience,  and  lcn(?ths 
retary  of  the  Treasury  ( herelna  I 
stich  personnel  of  the  Lightiiotifc 
serving  in  grades  1  to  8 
service  n»  defined  In  the 
(U    8.  C,  1934  ed  ,  Supp    IV 
date,  met  the  requirements  for 
age  and  period  of  service)  of 
1018  (40  8Ut.  606),  as  amended 
•ec.  763) :  Provided,  That  no  perfwn 
provisions  of  this  section  who 
profeislonal,  and  physical 
Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  olBcer  commtseloi^ed 
shall  be  an  extra  number  In  his 
may  be  promoted.    He  shall 
comm;&5ioned  In  his  grade  pursuant 
Secretary  may  determine,  and 
grade  in  accordance  with  the 
In   such   grade.     He   shall    be 
qualified,  at  such  time  as  the 
promotion  next  above  him  on 
promotion:  or  if  there  be  no 
eligible  for  promotion,  if  otherwise 
In  the  next  higher  grade:   ProiuJ 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
he  is  specially  qualified,  and 
tlon  given  to  such  officer  shall 
to  the  duty  to  which  he  is  ass 

Sec.  3.  Each  vacancy  (1) 
hers  of  officers  commissioned 
(2)   existing  on  the  date  of 
in   the   Lighthouse   Service 
In  section  1  of  this  act;  and 
nation,  death,  or  separation  friom 
Of  personnel  described  In  section 
the    qualifications    prescribed 
qualified,  do  not  accept  a 
Increase   by   one   the   total 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  4.  (a)   The  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and 
rant  officers  of  the  Coast  Gu^d 
require,    such    personnel    of 
30.  1939.  met  the  requirement ; 
Ing  to  age  and  period  of 
June   20.    1918,   as   amended 
such   mental,   moral,   professional 
may  be  prescribed  by  the 

(b)  Under  such  regulations 
Is   hereby   authorized    to   appofnt 
Coast  Guard.  In  warrant 
their  qualifications.  experlenc( 
sonnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Serji' 
requirements   for   retirement 
period  of  service)   ol  section 
as  amended  and  supplemen 

(c)  Chief   warrant  officers 
appointed  under  the  provision! 
among  themselves  as  the  Secretary 
chief  warrant  and  warrant 
of  their  respective  commlsslo 

Sec.  5.  Vacancies  created 
or   separation   from  the   servl 
described  in  section  4  of  this 
tlons  prescribed  by  the 
accept  a  commission,  appointment 
or  may  not  be  filled.  In  the 
ance  with  the  existing  needs 
filled,  it  shall  be  filled  from 
enlisted  personnel  of  the 

Sec.  6.  In  computing  length 
ment  in  the  Coast  Guard,  of 
or  enlisted   under  the   provi 
eluded    all    service    computablfe 
slcns  of  section  6  of  the  act 
supplemented. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  commissioned 
Coast  Guard  pursuant  to 
the   total  of  the  annual 
was  receiving  on   the   date 
enlistment.     Upon   his  ret 
Guard,  the  retired  pay  of  any 
or  enlisted,  shall  not  be  less 
cordance  with  the  provisions 
1918.   as  amended   and 
purposes  of  such  computat 
he  was  receiving  on  the  date 
enlistment  In  the  Coast  Guarc 
by  him  for  the  last  6  years  of 


President  U  hereljy  authorized  to 
ailvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  In 
^ades  appropriate  to  their  qualiflca- 
servlce.  as  determined  by  the  flee- 
ter referred  to  as  the  "Secreury'), 
Service  as.  on  June  30,  1939,  were 
inclusive,  of  the  profeMlonal  and  sclentffle 
Claa  ilflcatlon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended 
I  itie  9.  sec.  673 1 .  and  who,  on  that 
retirement  (except  tho«e  relating  to 
rtlon  6  of  the  act  approved  June  20, 
and  tupplemcnted  (U.  S  C,  title  33. 
shall  be  commissioned  undet  the 
4oes  not  poiseas  such  mental,  0u>ral, 
quail  Icatlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tb« 


pursuant  to  nectlon  1  of  this  act 

grade  and  in  the  grades  to  which  he 

precedence  ( 1 )  with  other  officer* 

to  section  1  of  this  act  as  the 

(2)   with  other  line  officers  In  hla 

itspectlve  dates  of  their  commissions 

illglble   for   promotion,    if   otherwise 

(^cer  in  a  regular  number  in  line  of 

eenlority  list  becomes  eligible  for 

officer  In  his  grade,  he  shall  be 

qualified,  when  a  vacancy  occurs 

ed.  That  an  officer  commissioned 

shall  be  a£Signed  to  duty  for  which 

pi-ofesslonal  examinations  for  promo- 

jmbrace  only  subjects  which  pertain 

l|  ned. 

he  eafter  occurring  in  the  extra  num- 

piiTsuant  to  section   1  of  this  act; 

enactment  of  this  act  In  positions 

fo^erly   held   by   personnel    described 

)   created  by  the  retirement,  reslg- 

the  service  for  any  other  cause, 

1  of  this  act  who  do  not  possess 

by    the    Secretary,    or    who.    being 

contoilsslon  thereunder,  shall  operate  to 

au  thorized   number   of   line  officers   ol 


li 


tie 
it  i  1 
servl ;e 
and 


b; 


Secre  ary 


Coait 


is!  ons 


thh 


<f 


August  1 


hereby  authorized  to  commission, 
^nsent  of  the  Senate,  as  chief  war- 
as  the  needs  of  the  service  may 
.    Lighthouse   Service    as.   on    June 
for  retirement   (except  those  relat- 
)   of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
■   supplemented,  and   who  possess 
and   physical  qualifications   as 


Sec  retary. 


itei 
a  id 


as  he  may  prescribe   the  Secretary 

or   cause   to   be   enlisted,   in   the 

or  enlisted  ratings  appropriate  to 

and  lengths  of  service,  such  per- 

,'lce  as,  on  June  30,   1939,  met  the 

(except   those   relating   to   pge   and 

of  the  act  approved  June  20,  1918, 


o  Seers 


IS 


warrant  officers  commissioned  or 
of  this  section  shall  take  precedence 
may  determine,  and  with  other 
in  accordance  with  the  dates 
or  warrants  In  such  grades, 
the  retirement,  resignation,  death, 
for   any   other   cau?=e,   of   personnel 
ct  who  do  not  possess  the  quallflca- 
.  or  who.  being  qualified,  do  not 
or  enlistment  thereunder,  may 
d^retion  of  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
of  the  service.     If  such  vacancy  be 
ajnong  the  chief  warrant,  warrant,  or 
Guard, 
of  service,  for  the  purpose  of  retlre- 
my  person  commlasloned.  appointed, 
of   this   act.   there   shall   be   In- 
fer   retirement    under    the    provl- 
of  June  20,   1918,  as  amended  and 


appointed,  or  enlisted  In  the 

act  shall  suffer  any  reduction  in 

com^nsatlon  and  allowances  which  he 

his   commission,   appointment,   or 

from  active  duty  In  the  Coast 

person  so  commissioned,  appointed. 

than  an  annuity  computed  in  ac- 

of  section  6  of  the  act  of  June  20. 

substituting,  however,   for 

the   annual   compensation   which 

of  his  commission,  appointment,  or 

for  the  average  annual  pay  receiv^ 

service. 


Iren  lent 


suppl  ;mented, 

tic  n 
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8xc.  8.  All  persons  commissioned,  appointed,  or  enlisted  In  the 
Coast  Guard  pursuant  to  this  act.  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and 
ragulatlons  for  the  government  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  nothing 
contained  In  this  act  shall  be  oonstrtied  to  prevent  the  application 
to  any  of  such  persotu  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the 
military  discipline  of  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  and  en- 
listed men  ot  the  Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acu,  inconsistent  with  the  prorlslona 
of  this  act,  are  beret^  repealed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  U  there  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  72M)  to  perfect 
the  consolidation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  with  the  Coast 
Otiard  by  authorizing  the  commisgloning,  appointment,  and 
enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  Senate 
bill  2859  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

POWERBOAT    SERVICE    IN    ALASKA    FOR    POST    OFTICE    DEPARTMEHT 

The  bill  (S.  882)  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
contract  for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster  General  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, contract  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  4  years,  without 
advertisement  therefor,  for  the  carriage  of  all  classes  of  maU,  by 
steamboat  or  other  powerboat  of  United  States  registry,  on  the  route 
from  Seward,  by  points  on  Kenal  Peninstila.  Kodlak  Island.  Alaska 
Peninsula,  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Umnak  Island,  and  points  on 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  vicinity,  and  back,  by  a  schedule  and  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Postmester  General:  the  con- 
tractor to  furnish  and  use  in  the  service  a  safe  and  seaworthy  boat 
of  svifficlent  size  to  provide  adequate  f pace  for  maU,  passengers, 
and  freight,  the  annual  cost  not  to  exceed  $125.0(X).  payment  there- 
for to  l>e  made  from  the  appropriation  for  powerboat  service. 

EQTTALIZATION  OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  2001)  for 
the  equalization  of  letter  carriers,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBces  and  Post  Roads  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  12,  after  the  word  "from", 
to  strike  out  "$1,300  to  $1,500"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,200  to  $1,400",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  10  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
reclassifying  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  readjusting  their  salaries  and  compensation  on  an 
equitHble  basis,  increatlng  postal  rates  to  provide  for  such  read- 
justment, and  for  other  purposes."  approved  February  28,  1925 
(U.  S.  C,  title  39,  sec.  106),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  pay  of  carriers  in  the  village  delivery  service,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  be  from  81.200  to  $1,400  per  anniun.  The  pay  of 
substitute  letter  carriers  in  the  vUlage  delivery  service  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hotir." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first   day  of  the  month 

-lollowing  its  approval. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

FLORENCE  SINCLAIR  COOPER  AND  MARGARET  LAVALLH 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  Senate  bill  1789,  to  authorize  the  cancelation  of  de- 
portation proceedings  in  the  case  of  Florence  Sinclair  Cooper 
and  daughter,  Margaret  Lavallie,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  author  of  the  bill  and  he  concurs  in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ARMISTICE  DAY  HOLIDAY  FOR  R.ULWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4322) 
giving  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  the  benefit  of  holi- 
day known  as  Armistice  Day,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBces  and  Post  Roads,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  after  line  8,  to  insert  "That  this  act 
shall  become  effective  as  of  October  1, 1939".  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  third  proviso  of  the  first  section  of 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  fix  the  hours  of  duty  of  postal  em- 
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ployees.   and   for   other   purposes,"   approved   August   14.    1935,   as 
amended,  ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  wcrds  "806  days"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ■•306  days." 
That  this  act  shall  become  effective  as  of  October  1,  19B0. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AtrnfORXZATIOIf  or  POSTMASTEM  ZM  ALAOXA  to  AOMXinSTeR  OATlCf 

The  bill  (H,  R,  6114)  to  authorize  postmasters  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  administer  oaths  and  afBrmations,  and 
for  otlier  purpoees.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PUBLIC  WOtKS  ON  MVEK8  AND  HARBORS 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Prefiident,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  return  to  Calendar  No.  986,  Senate  bill  2892.  to 
which  objection  was  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  very  brief  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  this.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  who  is  temporarily 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber.  All  the  bill  does  Is  to 
authorize  certain  preliminary  surveys.  It  is  not  a  project 
bill  in  any  sense.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  shall  go  over  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
■nie  river  and  harbor  bill  carried  certain  survey  authoriza- 
tions m  addition  to  project  authorizations.  The  bill  before 
us  contains  nothing  whatever  except  authorizations  for  pre- 
liminary surveys.  I  hope  the  bill  may  have  consideration. 
I  ask  that  House  bill  7411.  an  identical  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  will  be  read. 

The  bdl  (H.  R.  7411)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  My  understanding  is  that  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  surveys  and  makes  no  appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  bill  contains  nothing  ex- 
cept an  authorization  for  surveys. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  amendment  offered  by 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  the  existing  project  set  forth  in  House 
Document  Numbered  84.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  authorized 
by  Public  Law  Numbered  392.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  cuts  or  partial  cuts  may  be  made  before 
the  related  railroad  bridges  are  modlfled  or  rebuilt  when  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  such  procedure  wUl  be  ad- 
vantageous to  navigation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ! 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Following  other 
Maine  items,  on  page  2,  after  line  10,  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
words  "Wood  Island  Harbor  and  the  Pool  at  Biddeford  Pool, 

Maine."  , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  J 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys 
to  be  made  at  the  following -named  localities,  the  cost  thereof  to 
be  paid  from  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  such 
purposes:  Provided,  That  no  preliminary  examination,  survey, 
project,  or  estimate  for  new  works  other  than  those  designated  la 
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this  or  acme  prior  »ct  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  made:  ProiHded 
further.  That  after  the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  as  required 
by  law  on  any  examination,  survey,  project,  or  work  under  way  or 
proposed  are  submitted  no  supplemental  or  additional  report  or 
estimate  shall  be  made  unless  authorized  by  law:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Government  ehall  not  be  deemed  to  have  en- 
tered upon  any  project  for  the  Improvement  of  any  waterway  or 
harbor  mentioned  in  this  act  until  the  project  lor  the  proposed 
work  shall  have  been  adopted  by  law: 

Beals  HarbTT.  Maine 

Blue  Hill  Harbor.  Maine. 

Bunganuc  Creek.  Maquolte  Bay.  Maine. 

Wcxxl  Island  Harbor  and  the  Pool  at  Biddeford  Pool.  Maine. 

Cathance  River,  Maine. 

Wlnterport  Harbor.  Maine. 

Waterway  from  Plum  Island  Sound  to  the  Annlsquam  River, 
Essex  County.  Mass. 

Provlncetown   Harbor,   Mass. 

Elghtmlle   River,   Conn. 

Norwalk  Harbor.  Conn. 

Centerport  Harbor.  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

Shinnecock  Inlet,  Long  Island.  N.  T. 

Hudson  River  at  the  mouth  of  EndiklU  Creek.  N.  T.,  with  a 
▼lew  to  constructing  a  small-boat  anchorage  basin. 

Salem  River.  Salem  County.  N.  J. 

CheesequRke   Creek.  New   Jersey. 

Toms  River.  N.  J.,  from  the  bridges  at  Toms  Blver  to  a  connection 
with  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Broadkin  River   Del. 

Nantlcoke  River,  Del. 

Broad  Creek.  Del. 

Waterway  from  Indian  River  Inlet  to  Rehoboth  Bay.  Del. 

Potomac  River  and  tributaries,  at  and  below  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  a  view  to  elimination  of  the  water  chestnut. 

Bt   Patricks  Creek.  Md. 

Ross  Cove  (Magothy  River).  Md. 

Hellens  Creek,  Calvert  County.  Md. 

Taylors  Landing.  Worcester  County.  Md. 

Channel  from  Ocean  City  to  Chincoteague  Bay  and  Harbor  at 
Public  Landing.  Worcester  County,  Md. 

Pinneys  Creek.  Acccmac  County.  Va..  and  the  channel  connecting 
nld  creek  with  Wachapreague  Inlet  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Browns  Bay.  Gloucester  Coui^ty  Va.,  and  the  channel  connecting 
••id  bny  wltti  Mobjack  Bay. 

The  Hague  (Smith  Creek),  Va. 

Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River.  Norfolk  Harbor,  Va. 
-~^Chuckatuck  Creek.  Nars?mond  and  Isle  of  Wight  Counties,  Va. 

Parrntts  Creek,  Middlesex  County.  Va. 

Purvlance  Creek,  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C. 

Bdlsto  River  and  tributaries,  S.  C  .  with  a  view  to  its  Improvement 
In  the  interest  of  navigation  and  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Jeffers  Creek.  Florence  Cctmty,  S.  C. 

Savannah  Harbor.  Ga. 

Channel  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to,  and  harbor  at. 
TlttwvlUe.  Pla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Jacksonville.  Pla.,  to  Miami.  Pla.. 
Including  all  appropriate  side  channels  and  spur  channels,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  navigable  capacity  and  commercial  utility  of 
the  existing  project. 

Channel  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to,  and  harbor  at,  New 
SmyTna.  Fla. 

St.  Lucie  Inlet.  Pla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Jacksonville.  Fla..  to  Miami.  Pla., 
with  a  view  to  providing  an  auxiliary  side  channel  from  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  near  Titusville  through,  and  easterly  of.  Merrltt 
Island  via  Banana  Creek  and  River,  to.  or  near.  Eau  Gallie.  Fla. 

Channel  leading  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  across  Indian 
River  to  the  Ughthouse  Service  depot  at  Taylor  Creek,  adjacent  to 
Port  Pierce  Harbor.  Fla. 

Channel  and  harbor  at  Kvergladea.  Collier  Coimty,  Fla. 

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  Miami,  Fla., 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  existing  project  should  be 
modified  In  any  way  at  the  present  time,  including  rectification  of 
allnement.  Increase  In  width  or  depth,  either  or  both,  and  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  side  channels  and  spur  channels  leading  to 
the  various  communities  on  or  near  the  banks  of  said  waterway — 
all  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  navigable  capacity  and  cocuuerclal 
utility  of  the  exisUng  project. 

Channel  from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to,  and  a  ttiming  basin 
at.  Port  Pierce.  Pla. 

EUssimmee  River.  Fla.,  with  a  view  to  Improvement  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  conservation  of  water,  and  increase  of  low-water 
flows. 

Channel  to  Pahokce  on  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 

Lake  Okeechobee  and  Its  tributary  streams,  FlCHida.  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  water-hyacinth. 

Channel,  turning  basin,  and  improvements  at  Horseshoe,  Dixie 
County.  Fla. 

Channel  from  the  deep  water  In  St.  Joseph  Sound  to,  and  ttimlng 
basin  at.  Ocona.  Fla. 

Cbaaaahowltzka  River.  Pla. 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  St.  Marks  River.  Fla.,  to  the 
Andote  Blv«r. 


August  1 

Sarasota  Bay.  Fla:  Channel  jfrom  Caseys  Pass  (Venice  Inlet), 
through  Dona  Bay  to  the  bridgi  on  United  States  Highway  No.  41, 
Including  a  turning  basin  at  th »  eastern  terminus  of  the  channel. 


Oklawaha   River.   Fla.,   from 


LAke   Eustis   to   Lake   Griffin,   and 
thence  from  Lake  Grlffln  to  Silv(  r  Springs  Run. 

Oklawaha  River,  Fla..  from  Like  Apopka  through  Lake  Dora  to 
Lake  Eustis  and  adjoining  watei  ways. 


St.  Marks  River.  Fla, 
Entrance  to  Perdldo  Bay.  Alf.^ 


the  vicinity  of  North  Carrollton 


Bayou  Boeuf ,  Lafotirche  Parist 


and  Fla.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


to  deep  water  in  Pcrdido  Bay,  v  a  the  most  practicable  route 

Waterway  from  the  Escamblaj  River  to  the  Alabama  River,  Fla. 
and  Ala 

Big  Sand  CreCk.  Miss.,  with  k  view  to  determining  the  advisa- 
bility of  vmdertaking  measures  f  jr  the  prevention  of  bank  caving  In 


Miss. 


Grand  Bavou.  connecting  Bayju  Boetif  and  Bayou  Chevreull,  La. 


La. 


the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  Buras  and 
he  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Leeville  or 


Lake  Pontchartraiu,  La.,  wit  i  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
a  seaplane  or  Army  Air  Corps  b  ise  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

Barataria  Bay  and  connectin ;  channels  to  provide  a  continu- 
ous waterway  from  the  Gtilf  of  [Mexico  to  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, La. 

Bayou  Schofield.  La.,  from  t^e  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  Btu-as  and 
Empire 

Grand  Bayou  Pass.  La.,  from 
Empire. 

Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  from 
to  Golden  Meadow. 

Mermentau  River,  La.,  fron^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Grand 
Chenier. 

Vermilion  Bay  and  Bayous  fletlt  Anse,  Carlln,  and  Tlgre,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Erath  ;  lud  to  Jefferson  Island,  La. 

Pine  Island  Bayou.  Tex.   . 

Uttle  Bay,  Tex. 

Cypress  Creek,  Tex. 

Waterway  from  the  Neches  F  Iver,  by  way  of  Pine  Island  Bayou 
and  extension,  to  Trinity  River   Tex. 

Mississippi  River:    Davenport    (Iowa)    harbor  and  refuge. 

Mississippi  River  at  Cassville    Wis. 

Mississippi  River  at  Piairie  da  Chien,  Wis. 

Mississippi  River  at  Alma.  Wis. 

Mississippi  River  at  Maiden  llock.  Wis. 

Red  River  of  the  North  Iirainage  Basin.  Minnesota,  Sotrth 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  }nth  a  view  to  improvement  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  power  development,  irrigation,  conserva- 
tion of  water,  and  increase  of  low-water  flows  for  domestic  and 
sanitary  purposes. 

Missouri  River  In  South  Da  cota  with  a  view  to  Improvement 
to  make  power  available  to  d  >velop  deposits  of  manganese  and 
other  strategic  minerals,  and  lor  pumping  and  other  uses. 

West  Fork  River  and  its  tributaries.  West  Virginia,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advlsabiUt]  of  constructing  a  system  of  sev- 
eral multiple-use  reservoirs  in  the  West  Fork  River  Basin  instead 
of  the  proposed  West  Fork  Rea>rvoir. 

Tofte  Harbor.  Minn. 

Algomar  Harbor.  Wis. 

Harbor  at  mouth  of  Au  Trail   River,  Mich. 

Shelldrake  Harbor.  Mich. 

Gallen  River.  Mich. 

Pinconning  River,  Mich. 

Pine  River.  Mich. 

Saint  Marys  River.  Ohio  and  Ind. 

Harbor  at  Ballast  Island,  Oh^o. 

Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

Little  River  (branch  of  Niagaia  River),  at  Cayuga  Island,  Niagaxm 


Falls.  N.   Y. 

Chaumont  River.  N.  Y. 

Harbor  in  Hamburg  Townshftj.  N.  T. 

At  and  in  the  vicinity  of  H^derson,  N.  Y., 
structing  a  harbor. 

Point  Dume.  Calif. 


with  a  view  to  con- 


Moss  Landing.  Monterey  Bay 


Calif. 


Pillar  Point,  Half  Moon  Bay.  fcan  Mateo  Cotmty,  Calif. 

Nelscott.  Oreg.,  with  a  view  1  o  protection  of  the  beach. 

Channel  at  Charleston,  soutl    slotigh,  Oregon. 

Grays  Harbor.  Wash.,  with  a  iriew  to  constructing  a  channel  tnU> 
Bay  City. 

Gastineau  Channel,  Alaska,  ulth  a  view  to  its  Improvement  for 
navigation,  both  water  and  al],  and  flood  control,  both  tidal  and 
run -off. 

Neva  Strait  and  Olga  Strait.  Alaska. 

Kodiak  Harbor.  Alaska. 

Kalaupapa  Landing.  Island  a^  Molokal.  Hawaii. 

Kalrpolepo  Boat  Harbor.  Islaiid  of  Maul.  Hawaii. 

Humacao  Plaj'a,  Punta  Santliigo,  P.  R. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  following  wjrks  of  Improvement  of  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  other  waterways  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized,  to 
be  prosecuted  imder  the  dire<tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  ISiglneers,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  recommended  in  the  r<  spective  reports  hereinafter  desig- 
nated and  subject  to  the  cond  tlons  set  forth  in  such  documents; 
and  that  hereafter  all  duties  perfonned  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Sec  retary  of  War  shall  be  functions  of 
the  Engrlneer  Corps.  United  SI  atcs  Army,  and  its  head  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  directloi  i  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  tb« 
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supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,   except   as  otherwise  spe- 
clficallv  provided  by  act  of  Congreas: 

Passaic  River.  N.  J.;  House  Document  No.  430,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Onancock  River.  Va.;  House  Document  No.  358.  Seventy-alxth 
Congress; 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  its  tributaries.  Tex.;  the  project  set  forth  In 
House  Document  No  456,  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  authorized 
by  Public  Law  No.  685.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  Public  Law  No. 
761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  all  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation Inconsistent  with  said  section  2  are  hereby  eliminated; 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La.;  House  Document  No. 
104.  Seventy-sixth  Congress: 

Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis:  The 
construction  of  lock  and  dam  No.  26  at  Alton.  Dl..  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  in  accord  with  the  project  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30.  1935; 

Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis:  The 
existing  project  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  remedial  works 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  district  engineer 
in  the  report  submitted  In  House  Document  No.  137,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress;  and  for  remedial  works  in  levee  and  drainage  districts 
In  lieu  of  the  annual  pa>Tnents  of  increased  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  districts  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  August  26.  1937.  when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers; 

Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio:  the  existing  project  set  forth  in  House 
Document  No.  84.  Seventy -fourth  Congress,  and  authorized  by 
Public  Law  No.  392,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  cuts  or  partial  cuts  may  be  made  before  the  related 
railroad  bridges  are  modified  or  rebuilt  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  such  procedure  will  be  advantageous  to 
navigation: 

Oswego  Harbor.  N.  Y.;  in  accordance  with  the  plans  recom- 
mended in  House  Document  No.  96,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  such  document. 

Sec.  3.  The  second  proviso  in  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  26, 
1937  (50  Stat.  844.  850).  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided 
further,  That  the  entire  Central  Valley  project.  California,  hereto- 
fore authorized  and  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  115)  and  the  First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1936  (49  Stat.  1622).  is 
hereby  reauthorized  and  declared  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  improv- 
ing navigation,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and 
the  Sacramento  River,  controlling  floods,  providing  for  storage  and 
for  the  delivery  of  the  stored  waters  thereof,  for  construction  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  of  such  distribution 
systems  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  In  con- 
nection with  lands  for  which  said  stored  waters  are  to  be  delivered, 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semlarld  lands  and  lands  of  Indian 
reservations,  and  other  beneficial  uses,  and  for  the  generation  and 
sale  of  electric  energy  as  a  means  of  financially  aiding  and  assisting 
such  undertakings,  and  In  order  to  permit  the  full  utilization  of  the 
w^orks  constructed  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes:"'. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  paragraph  In  section  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act.  approved  July  25.  1912,  authorizing  the  removal  of  temporary 
obstructions  from  tributaries  of  waterways  under  Federal  improve- 
ment (37  Stat.  L.  722).  as  amended  in  section  3  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  July  3.  1930.  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  his  discretion,  and  after  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  preliminary 
examinations  and  minor  sxirveys  preliminary  thereto  and  to  re- 
move snags  and  other  temporary  or  readily  removable  obstruc- 
tions from  tributaries  of  waterways  already  under  Federal 
improvement  or  in  general  use  by  navigation,  to  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors:  Provided.  That  the  cost  of  such  work  in  any 
single  year  shall  not  exceed  (3.000  per  tributary." 

Sec.  5.  That  (a)  the  consent,  permission,  and  authority  granted 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now  superseded  by  the  Chi- 
cago Park  District,  a  municipal  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
the  navigable  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  which  He  within  the  fol- 
lowing-described boundaries: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  Intersection  of  the  existing  bulk- 
head along  Lake  Shore  Drive  In  Chicago.  HI.,  with  the  existing 
pier  which  Is  parallel  to  and  north  of  Ohio  Street  extended  and 
south  of  Ontario  Street  extended;  thence  easterly  along  said  pier 
to  a  point  in  a  line  parallel  to  and  350  feet  easterly  of  said  bulk- 
head along  the  Lake  Shore  Drive;  thence  northwesterly  along  said 
last -described  line  to  a  point  in  a  curve  of  200  feet  radius  and 
tangent  both  to  said  last-described  line  and  to  a  line  350  feet 
southerly  from  the  southerly  side  of  and  parallel  to  the  shore  arm 
extension  breakwater  extending  Into  Lake  Michigan  from  a  point 
near  the  intersection  of  Oak  Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive;  thence 
along  said  curve  to  a  p>olnt  in  said  line  last  described;  thence 
easterly  along  said  line  to  a  point  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater  at  the  eastern  extremity 
thereof;  thence  northward  along  said  last-described  line  to  said 
shore  arm  extension  breakwater;  thence  westward  along  said  shore 


arm  extension  breakwater  to  the  shore  line:  and  fb)  the  right 
granted  to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now  super- 
seded by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  to  destroy  the  navigability  of 
the  above-described  waters  altogether;  and  (c)  the  right  granted 
to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now  superseded  by 
the  Chicago  Park  District,  to  erect  an  additional  breakwater  to 
connect  the  said  shore  arm  extension  breakwater  near  the  inter- 
section of  Oak  Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive  with  the  shore  line; 
and  (d)  the  transfer  of  possession  of  said  shore-arm  extension 
breakwater  to  said  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now  super- 
seded by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  and  the  obligation  for  the 
permanent  care,  custody,  and  maintenance  of  said  shore  arm 
extension  breakwater  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  now 
superseded  by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  all  as  provided  for  by 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park  the  right  to  erect  a  breakwater  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  transferring  jurisdiction  over  certain  navi- 
gable waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park."  approved  March  3.  1931.  be  rescinded. 

The  United  States  of  America  hereby  resumes  Jurisdiction  over 
the  above-described  waters  and  the  alxjve-descrlbed  shore-arm 
extension  breakwater,  and  hereby  discharges  the  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict, successor  to  the  superseded  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park,  from  Its  liability  for  the  permanent  care,  custody,  and  main- 
tenance of  said  shore-arm  extension  breakwater. 

Said  Chicago  Park  District  shall  signify  its  acceptance  of  this 
act  by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  War  within  60  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  and  this  section  shall  become  effective 
Immediately  upon  its  acceptance  by  said  Chicago  Park  District.  In 
the  event  of  nonacceptanoe  within  60  days  this  section  shall 
become  null  and  void. 

Sec  6.  Amounts  hereafter  collected  from  private  parties  or  other 
agencies  for  any  services  rendered:  for  the  use  of  any  facility  or 
property;  for  the  sale  of  any  property  or  for  the  exchange  value  of 
any  property  traded  In  on  new  property,  when  the  cost  of  such 
services,  facilities,  and  property  is  borne  by  funds  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  or  flood- 
control  work,  excluding  any  amounts  received  for  the  sale  or  rental 
of  land  with  or  without  buildings  thereon,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  to  which  the  cost 
of  such  services,  facilities,  or  property  has  been  charged. 

Sec.  7.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  in  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  or  other  civil  works  under  his  supervision,  to  provide 
such  facilities  as  are  determined  by  him  to  be  necessary  for  the 
health  or  welfare  of  tho  employees  engaged  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  on  projects  located  at  Isolated  points  where  such  facilities 
are  not  otherwise  available,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  funds 
allotted  or  appropriated  lor  the  projects.  Payments  heretofore 
made  for  such  facilities  on  projects  of  the  character  q>eclfled  In 
this  section  are  approved. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
require  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  surveys  of  such  portions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  line  as  were  damaged  by  the  flood  and 
hurricane  of  September  21.  1938:  Provided.  That  such  surveys  shall 
Yie  made  fur  the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  and  cost  of 
the  work  which  will  be  necessary  In  order  to  (1)  restore  such  coast 
line  to  Its  condition  prior  to  such  hurricane  and  flood.  (2)  stabilize 
the  beach  along  such  coast  line:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  the  beaches  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States."  approved  June  26.  1936.  all  costs  of  the  purveys 
authorized  by  this  section  and  by  the  second  section  of  that  act 
as  well  as  by  a  River  and  Harbor  Authorization  Act,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  paid  from  appropriations  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  for  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  such  surveys  shall  be  functions  of  the  Engineer 
Corps.  United  States  Army,  and  Its  head  to  be  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers:  And  provided  further.  That  reports  of  surveys 
on  beach  erosion  and  shore  protection  shall  include  an  estimate  of 
the  public  Interests  Involved,  and  such  plan  of  improvement  as  Is 
found  Justified,  together  with  the  equitable  distribution  of  costs  In 
each  case. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  times  for  commencing  and  completing  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  dike  for  preventing  the  fiow  of  tidal  waters 
Into  North  Slough  in  Coos  County,  Oreg..  In  township  24  south, 
range  13  west.  Willamette  meridian,  authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  the  State  of  Oregon,  acting  through  Its  highway  department, 
the  North  Slough  Drainage  District,  and  the  North  Slough  Diking 
District  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26.  1937,  Is  ex- 
tended 1  and  3  years,  respectively,  from  Augtist  26.  1939.  The  right 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  section  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

INCLUSION  or  CERTAIN  LANDS   WITHIN  KAWIKSXT  HATIOHAL   rOREST 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill   (H.  R.  2752) 

to  include  within  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  certain  lands 

owned  or  in  course  of  acquisition  by  the  United  States, 

which  had  been  reported  from   the  Committee  on  Public 

Lands  and  Surveys  with  an  amendment,  a^  the  end  of  the 

bill,  to  insert:  I 

Lands  received  In  exchange  or  purchased  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  open  to  mineral  locations,  mineral  development. 
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and  patent.  In  aecordaace  wtth  the  mining  Uws  o*  the  United 
SUtcs. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill?  I  shall  not  object  to  it.  L«t  it  pass, 
and  I  may  move  to  reconsider  it  hereafter. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AODITIOW  or  CTRTAIN   LAWDS  TO  WEMATCHEE   NATIONAL   FOREST 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  5747)  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  with  an  amendment  on 
pa«e  2,  line  10.  after  the  word  "act",  to  insert  "Lands  re- 
ceived in  exchange  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  open  to  mineral  locations,  mineral  development, 
and  patent,  in  accordance  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  of  the  following-described  lands 
which  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  national-forest  purposes  may  be  exchanged  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  consolidate  national 
forest  lands,"  approved  March  20.  1922,  as  amended,  and  upon 
acceptance  of  tlUe  the:-efor  shaU  become  parts  of  the  Wenatchee 
National  Poreat:  Township  25  north,  range  21  east,  Willamette 
meridian,  section  5;  section  6.  north  half.  Township  26  north, 
range  21  east.  Willamette  meridian,  sections  1  to  8.  Inclusive; 
section  17.  west  half;  sections  18  and  19;  section  20.  west  half; 
section  29.  west  half;  sections  30  and  31.  Township  27  north, 
range  21  east.  Willamette  meridian,  sections   19  to  36,  Inclusive. 

8tc.  2.  All  public  lands  within  the  areas  described  In  section  1 
are  hereby  added  to  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest  and  shall 
hereafter  become  subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
national  forests.  The  addition  of  such  lands  shall  not  affect  any 
entry  or  vested  right  under  the  public-land  laws  Initiated  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Lands  received  in  exchange  or  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  open  to  mineral 
kicatlons.  mineral  development,  and  patent.  In  accordance  with 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

HIGHWAYS  IN  SHENANDOAH  NATIONAL   PARK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  160)  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  for  public  use  of  certain  highways  in  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  keep  open  and  available  to  the  pubUc  in  a  safe 
condition  for  travel,  the  following-named  highways,  from  their 
Intersection  with  the  Skyline  Drive  to  the  txaundary  line  of  the 
Shenandoah  NaUonal  Park:  State  Highways  No.  629  and  663, 
known  as  the  Browns  Gap  Road,  and  State  Highways  No.  611 
and  649.  known  as  the  GordonsvUle-New  Market  Turnpike. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

ANNE  BOICX 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1881)  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Boice  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr,  President,  I  notice  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  does  not  approve  the  bill.    Let  it  go  over. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber  for  about  15  minutes.  I  understand 
objection  is  made  to  Calendar  1004,  House  bill  1881. 

Mr.  KINO.  The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not  recom- 
mend the  bUl.  The  tmiount  involved  seems  to  be  small.  In 
view  of  the  adverse  recommendation,  I  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  8CHWELLENBACH.  The  amount  tnvolved  is  $361. 
Tills  lady  is  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  resigned  and 
thereby  lost  his  rishts.  Later  he  died,  and  his  widow  lost 
her  rights  to  tMe  adjusted-compeDsaU<Hi  certificate.  Last 
year  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  after 
being  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  SbxppakoI  is  chairman. 
That  bill  restored  the  rights  of  the  man  as  a  veteran.    After 


to  resign  when  he  should 
during  a  sufficient  period  of 


August  1 

Department  objected  to  It,  and 


the  bill  was  passed  the  War 
the  President  vetoed  it. 

The  present  bill  is  llmitefa  solely  to  the  payment  of  a 
small  amoimt  to  the  widow  Ttie  theory  of  both  the  bills 
was  that  the  man  was  preva  led  uF>on  by  his  superior  ofBcer 


lot  have  resigned.     He  served 
time  to  have  earned  the  por- 
tion of  his  adjusted-compensation  certificate  represented  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  General  Hines  is  usually  so 

merciful  and  Just  that  any  adverse  report  by  him  is  almost 

a  command  to  me.    Howevar,  I  shall  disobey  his  command 

this  time.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to   the 


present  consideration  of  the 
There  being  no  objection, 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the 


bill? 

the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CONSTRUCTION  V  rORK  FOR  THE  ARMY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:  iK  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2562)  to  facilitate  certain  construction  work  for  the 
Army,  and  for  other  purposrs.  which  was,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
to  strike  out  "outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States"  and  insert  "in  Alask  i  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone." 

Mr,  SHEPPAPID.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t<  . 

BARNET    WARREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2271)  for  the  relief  of  I  amet  Warren. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Presj  dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  amendmen  of  the  House,  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  \he  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tjo,  and  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Townsend  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Se  late. 

DISTRIFUnON    or     JITOGMENT     rTTND     OF     KLAMATH     AND     MODOC 
TRIBES    AND    YAHOOSKI^    BAND    OF    SNAKE    INDIANS 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Preident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  return  to  Calendar  No.  8  31,  Senate  bill  1968.  Yesterday, 
a  similar  bill.  House  bill  2' 38,  passed  the  House  with  cer- 
tain amendments  to  meet  he  objections  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  House  bi  1  has  now  reached  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  ccna  2nt  that  it  be  taken  from  the 
table  and  be  considered  at  t  lis  time.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendments  of  the  House  in  order  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  biU  at  this  session.  I  ask  that  the  House  bill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  bill  1968  was  passe  I  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  io. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  f rpm  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  2738,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain Klamath  Indian  triba  funds,  was  read  the  first  time 
by  its  title,  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorized  and  diredted,  from  the  Judgment  fund  of  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians 


created  as  the  result  of  the 
and  accrued  interest  thereon, 
books  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
the  Secretary  at  the  Interior 
annuity   roll   of   said   tribes 


ssage  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1938, 
credit  the  sum  of  $2,000  upon  the 
airs,  to  each  person  determined  by 
be  entitled  to  enrollment  upon  the 
the  Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg., 
living  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  The  share  of 
each  adult  member  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500  of  the  share  of  any 
minor  shall  be  available  for  expenditure,  under  such  rules  and 
regtiiations  as  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  for  the 
following  purposes:  ] 

Purchase  ol  land;  Improvement  of  lands  acquired  or  already  held 
by  the  Indian;  erection  and  mnprovement  of  suitable  homes:  re- 
pa3Tnent  of  any  loans  received^  from  the  United  States  or  from  the 
Klamath  tribal  funds:  purcl  ase  of  building  material,  farming 
equipment,  livestock,  feed,  focd,  seed,  grain,  tools,  machinery,  Im- 
plements, hottsehold  goods,  be<  dtng.  clothing,  and  any  other  equip- 
ment or  supplies  necessary  to  jenable  the  Indians  to  fit  themselves 
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for  or  to  engage  in  farming,  livestock.  Industry,  or  such  other  pur- 
suits or  vocations,  including  education,  as  will  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting;  and  health  pxirposes:  Protnd^d.  however. 
That  the  funds  of  the  aged,  infirm,  decrepit,  and  incapacitated 
members,  and  of  minors,  may  be  used  for  their  proper  mainte- 
nance and  support.  The  remainder  of  the  share  of  each  minor 
Indian  shall  be  held  Intact  untU  such  Indian  reaches  his  major- 
ity, when  it,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per 
annum.  shaU  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied herein.  As  herein  used,  the  term  "minor"  shall  include  aU 
members  of  the  tribe  less  than  21  years  of  age,  except  that  minors 
18  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  are  married  or  have  families  of 
their  own  to  support,  shall  be  regarded  as  adults.  On  the  death 
of  any  enrolled  member,  adult,  or  minor,  the  sum  on  deposit  to 
his  credit  shall  be  distributed  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  distributees  only  for  the  purposes 
herein  authorized:  Provided,  hoirever.  That  of  the  aforesaid  $?.000 
to  be  prorated  to  each  person,  $100  shall  be  paid  to  each  memt>er 
of  said  tribes  as  a  per  capita  payment,  free  from  the  aforesaid 
restrictions,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Sex;.  2.  That  after  the  segregation  provided  for  In  section  1 
hereof  shall  have  been  made,  the  remainder  of  such  Judgment 
fund.  Including  Interest,  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  subject 
to  the  following  limitations  and  conditions: 

(a)  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  added  to  the  loan  fund  authorized  by  the  act  of  Augxist  28, 
1937  (50  Stat.  872).  After  the  fiscal  year  1939  no  further  Eums 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  added  to  the  loan  fund  authorized  by 
said  act  from  the  unobligated  tribal  funds  on  dep>oslt  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  said  act  is  hereby  amended 
accordingly. 

(b)  Three  hundred  and  seventy-flve  thousand  dollars  for  Imme- 
diate payment  in  a  lump  sum  of  $1  500  to  each  adult  unallotted 
Indian  found  to  be  entitled  to  payment  in  lieu  of  allotment,  as 
authorized  in  the  act  of  June  1,  1938  (52  Stat.  605)  :  Provided, 
That  the  amount  due  any  minor  under  the  provisions  of  said  act 
shall  be  withheld  until  he  becomes  an  adult,  as  herein  defined, 
when  it  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  a  lump  sum  from  any  funds, 
principal,  or  interest,  o'.i  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe,  and  section  2  of  said  act  of  June  1.  1938,  is  hereby  amended 
accordingly. 

(c)  Such  moneys  as  shall  remain  In  the  principal  fund  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  capital  reserve  fund 
created  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  Augiist  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  872). 

Sec.  3.  That  in  no  event  shall  any  portion  of  the  said  Judgment 
fund  become  liable,  payable,  or  subject  to  any  debt  or  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  by  any  Indian  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe  except  debts  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  tribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  1968  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

ADA    FULLER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2102)  for  the  relief  of  Ada  Fuller  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

NINETY  SIX  OIL  MILL,  OF  NINETY  SIX,  S.  C. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  3345)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Nmety  Six  Oil  Mill,  of  Ninety  Six,  S.  C. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  President,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  biU? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  represents  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  of  the  Ninety  Six  Oil  Mill,  of  Ninety  Six, 
S.  C,  which  was  one  of  a  large  number  of  mills  making 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  linters  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  only  question  involved  is  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Court  of  Claims  said  that  had  the 
petition  been  filed  within  the  time  it  would  have  found 
judgment  for  the  claimant,  but  that  it  had  not  been  filed  in 
time.  The  court  therefore  certified  the  facts  to  Congress. 
There  is  a  statement  in  the  Record,  furnished  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bitrkz],  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
claim  of  this  small  corporation  was  not  filed  within  the  time 
provided  by  the  statute.  The  claim  had  t)een  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Washington,  who  advised 
the  claimant  that  its  claim  would  be  filed  along  with  other 
claims.  There  was  a  test  case.  The  case  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  the  case  it  was  foimd  that  in  the  case 
of  this  claim  and  one  other  the  petitions  had  not  been  filed 
in  time,  and  therefore  the  claims  were  barred  by  the  statute. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  notice  that  Judge  Green,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Coiu^  of  Claims,  states: 

If  the  plalntiCT's  action  had  been  begun  in  time  this  court  would 
have  rendered  a  Judgment  In  his  favor,  but  the  remedy  has 
been  lost  by  reason  of  failure  to  fUe  the  petition  within  the  period 
of  limitations. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  the  claim  is  just. 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  think  it  is  a  just  claim. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT    OF    BONNEVILLE    PROJECT    ACT 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  return  to  Calendar  890.  Senate  bill  2375. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  a  similar  but  not 
identical  bill.  House  bill  7270.  passed  the  House  and  has  now 
reached  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
bill  2375  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  House  bill  7270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7270)  to  amend  the  Bonneville  Project  Act 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the  second  time  at 
length. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  text  of  Senate  bill 
2375,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  today.  I  suggest  this  pro- 
cedure in  order  that  the  bill  may  go  to  conference  to  adjust 
the  difference  between  the  Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proix>sed  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  section  2  (a)  of  chapter  720  of  the  acts  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session  (50  Stat.  731.  732),  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  ending  "In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bonneville  project.",  the  following  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  also  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  clvll-servlce 
laws,  an  Assistant  Administrator,  chief  engineer,  and  general  coun- 
sel and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  each  at  not  exceeding  $9,000 
per  annvun.  The  Assistant  Administrator  shall  perform  the  duties 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Administrator,  In  the  event  of  the 
absence  or  sickness  of  the  Administrator  until  such  at>sence  or 
sickness  shall  cease,  and.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  ofBce  of 
Administrator  until  a  successor  Is  appointed." 

Sec. 2.  Section  2  (a)  of  said  act  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following: 

"The  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project  Is 
hereby  constituted  an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  All  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  the  Borme- 
vllle  project  under  this  act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and.  subject  to  his  supervision  and  direction,  by  the 
Administrator  and  other  personnel  of  the  project." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  '< 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


LXLAND  J.  BELDING 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4847)  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Belding 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

J.  MILTON  swEwrr 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4260)  for 

the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney.  which  had  been  reported  from 

the  Committee  on  Claims,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 

line  6.  after  the  words  "the  sum  of",  to  strike  out  "$2,000" 

and  insert  "$800.90",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  naoney  in  the  Treasury  not 
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oih^rwlsc  appropriat«5.  to  J  MJlton  Swen^y,  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  the 
sum  of  $800  90  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  f\Ul  settle- 
ment ol  all  claims  against  the  Uniud  SUtcs  for  damages  sustained 
by  the  said  J.  Milton  Sweney  as  the  result  of  personal  Injuries 
received  on  January  6.  1837.  near  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  truck  In  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  cr  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth-standlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

FRANKLIN  LOPEZ 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3157)  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  Lopez, 
administrator  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were 
of  Alice  C.  Lopez,  deceased,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ESTATE  OF  AKTHUR  WELTKEB 

The  biU  (H.  R.  3337)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 
Weltner  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  piassed. 

WALTER  C.  HOLMES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5743)  for  the  relief  of  Walter  C.  Holmes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

BILL    PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5333)  to  amend  the  act  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917.  to  June  30.  1924.  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 
,.-    Bdr.  KINO.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 
'^ '    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

ARKANSAS   STATE   PENITENTIARY 

The  bill  (S.  2804)   for  the  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State. 
Penitentiary,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  notice  that  the  bill  is  for  the  relief 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary. 

Ur.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Is  it  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners? 
at  relief  does  it  propose?    Will  the  Senator  explain? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Arkansas  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  a  self-sustaining  institution.  It  provides  its  own 
funds  from  the  operation  of  its  own  property.  Tlie  obliga- 
tion of  $11,000  accrued  in  1937.  At  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  penitentiary  furnished  955  convicts 
to  the  Government  to  work  on  the  levee,  and  thereby  saved 
great  expense  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  claim  has 
been  duly  audited,  and  the  amotmt  represents  merely  the 
expenses  paid  out  of  the  penitentiary  fimd. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  convicts  were  used  on  a  temporary 
flood  emergency  matter? 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  were  used  for  weeks  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  House  bill  6641  be  substituted 
for  Senate  bill  2804,  and  that  it  be  now  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  6641)  for  the  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary  was  read  the  first  time  by  Its  title,  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
be  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary  the  sum  of  $11,414.17.  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary  as  a  result  of  furnishing,  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  district  engineer.  855  convicts  for  emergency  work 
In  maintaining  the  levees  in  the  lower  St.  Francis  levee  district 
of  Arkansas  during  the  flood  emergency  In  January  and  February 
1987.  on  the  Mississippi  River:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  tn  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  bt  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  aeoount  of  services  rezKlered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  aball  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwltb- 
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standing.     Any  person  vlolatln;  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed   guilty   of   a  misdemeanor   and   upon   conviction   thereof 


shall  be  fined  m  any  stim  not 


•xceedlhg  11,000. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to  the 


present  consideration  of  th« 

There  being  no  objection, 

to  a  third  reading,  read  the 


LXTKE  A.  T /ESTENBERCER 


The  bill  (S.  419)  for  the 
considered,  ordered  to  be 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


re  ief 


of  Luke  A.  Westenberger  was 
for  a  third  reading,  read 
IS  follows: 


en  grossed 


tie 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In 
"An  act  to  provide  compensatio|i 
suffering  injuries  while  In  the 
Other    purposes",    approved 
limited  by  the  acts  of  Pebruarir 
22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1608),  the 
tion  Commission  is  hereby 
consider  the  claim  of  Luke  A. 
lo6s  of  his  left  eye  as  the 
allegedly  sustained  in  the 
College,  Pennsylvania,  while  a 
National   Youth   Adminlstratioti 
shall  be  filed  w-lthln  6  months 


administration  of  the  act  entitled 

for  employees  of  the  United  States 

])erforinance  cut  their  duties,  and  for 

Se'  itember    7,    1916,    as    extended    and 

15,  1934   (48  Stat.  351),  and  Jxme 

United  States  Einployees'  Ccmpensa- 

aul  tiorized  and  directed  to  receive  and 

^  Westenberger,  of  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  for 

result  of  an  Injury  on  May  27,   1938. 

performance  of  his  duties  at  Gett3rsburg 

recipient  of  student  aid  under  the 

Provided,  That  claim  hereunder 

I  Lf ter  the  approval  of  this  act. 


unanimous  consent  that  the 


present  consideration  of  the 
There  being  no  objection 


House  bill? 

the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
third  time,  and  passed. 


W.  C.  AND  JAMES  LAT  ^E  AND  WILLIE  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (S.  2699)  for  the  -elief  of  W.  C.  and  James  Latane 
and  Willie  Joluison  was  ann  junced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Presidiint,  yesterday  the  House  passed 
House  bill  4115.  which  is  ide  itical  with  the  Senate  biU.    I  ask 


House  biU  be  substituted  for  the 


Senate  bill  and  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  bill.  If 
that  shall  be  done,  I  shall  ihen  ask  that  the  Senate  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICfeR.     The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  fr  )m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4115)  for 
Latane  and  Willie  Johnson 


the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIQER.    Is  there  objection  to  the 


House  bill? 

the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 


to  a  third  reading,  read  the  i  hird  time,  and  jMissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appro]  irlated,  to  W.  C.  Latane  and  James 
Latane.  of  V/estmoreland  Coui  ty  Va..  the  sum  of  $2,267.50.  and  to 
Willie  Johnson,  of  Westmorela  id  County,  Va.,  the  sum  of  »387.50, 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  because 
of  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horsis  by  death  In  November  1937  from 
arsenic  poisoning  as  a  result  of  Japanese  beetle-control  operations 

ce  National  Monument  in  tiie  State 
of  Virginia  in  September  193  7:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amotint  appropriated  in  this  ac  t  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re<  elved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 

n  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violatlcg  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanjr  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  svun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  Without  objection,  Senate 
bill  2699  is  indefinitely  postf  oned. 

o.  w. 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  2610)  for 
considered,  ordered  to  a 
and  passed. 

VIOlirr   DEWET 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3084)  for  t  le  relief  of  Violet  Dewey  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  j^eading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

J.  ARXS  riDB  LEFEVRB 

The  bin  (S.  146)  for  the 
announced  as  next  in  ordei . 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  the  House  has  passed  a 
similar  bill.  House  bill  356< ,  which  I  ask  be  substituted  for 
the  Senate  bill  and  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  f r  om  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3569)  fo^  the  reUef  of  J.  Aristide  Lefevre 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
consideration  of  the  House  >ill? 


ffETTERVrLLB 

he  relief  of  O.  W.  Nettervllle  was 
reading,  read  the  third  time. 


thxd 


relief  of  J.  Aristide  Lefevre  was 


Is  there  objection  to  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  J.  Aristide  Lefevre, 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Tretisury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $108.  in  full  settlement  of  aU  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the  amount  paid 
by  the  said  J.  Aristide  Lefevre  In  settlement  of  a  judgment  ren- 
dered against  him  In  favor  of  Corrlne  E.  Dupuis,  of  Willlmansett. 
Mass..  who  was  injured  on  August  13.  1936.  as  a  result  of  being 
struck  by  a  United  States  mall  truck  operated  by  him  In  the  reg- 
ular performance  of  his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office 
Department:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  146  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

WATER     CONSERVATION     AND     tTTILIZATION     PROJECTS     IN     GREAT 

PLAINS    AREA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revert  to  order  of  business  902,  Senate  bill  1802.  author- 
izing construction  of  water  conservation  and  utilization 
projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  went  over  a  while  ago.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
taken  up  for  consideration  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KING.  Mr,  President,  the  bill  went  over  under  ob- 
jection, and  I  think  we  had  batter  adhere  to  that  action 
for  the  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  has  been  passed 

over. 

KYLE  BLAIR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  3104)  for 
the  relief  of  Kyle  Blair,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims  with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "sum  of"  to  strike  out  "$3,500"  and  insert 
"$2,500",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Kyle  Blair,  of  Whirl- 
wind, Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  the  sum  of  $2,500.  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  him  on  February  27,  1934.  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  employees  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  a  road  on  Harts  Creek  in  Logan  County, 
W.  Va.:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  stun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

FARM  tnnrs  ttnder  federal  reclamation  projects 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2410)  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units  on  public 
lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  was.  on 
page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  "That."  to  insert  a  comma  and 
••during  the  fiscal  year  1940,". 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  IN  CUSTER  BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

MONT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  28) 


to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  historical  museum  In 
the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery.  Mont.,  which  was, 
on  page  2.  line  17.  to  strike  out  "$75,000"  and  insert  "$25,000." 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  .concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  77  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  AS  TO  FRETERRED 

CLAIMS 

The  bill  (S.  2654)  to  amend  subsection  (n).  section  77,  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  concerning  payment  of  pre- 
ferred claims  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    May  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  biU? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  proposes  merely  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  the  case  of  equity  receiverships 
so  that  employees  who  may  be  injured  shall  have  a  preference 
of  their  claims  allowed  in  equity  receivership  proceedings  as 
well  M  in  reorganizations  under  section  77. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  relation  to  that  situation,  but  it 
probably  will  not  get  through  on  account  of  the  situation  in 
the  House.  This  is  an  amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
so  as  to  put  equity  receiverships  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
as  reorganizations  under  section  77. 

Mr.  KING.  Will  this  biU,  if  it  should  be  passed,  meet  the 
sanction  of  the  other  House?  | 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     I  think  so.  I 

Mr.  GERRY.  I  understand  the  Senate  to  say  that  this 
bill  refers  to  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  It  Is  an  amendment  of  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  putting  equity  receiverships  under  the  same 
provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  3,  after  the 
word  "that",  to  strike  out  "the  Bankruptcy  Act"  and  insert 
"the  first  sentence  of";  in  line  4,  after  "(n) ".  to  insert  "of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "any",  to  strike 
out  "Federal";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "court",  to 
insert  "of  the  United  States";  en  page  2,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "action",  to  strike  out  the  word  "brought";  and  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  "section",  to  insert  "brought  during  the 
period  of  receivership  or  trust",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  77,  subsection 
(n),  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  be  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(n)  In  proceedings  under  this  section,  and  In  equity  receiver- 
ships of  railroad  corjxirations  now  or  hereafter  p>ending  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  claims  for  personal  injuries  to  employees 
of  a  railroad  corporation,  claims  of  personal  representatives  of  de- 
ceased employees  of  a  railroad  corporation,  arising  under  State  or 
Federal  laws,  and  claims  now  or  hereafter  payable  by  sureties  upon 
supersedeas,  appeal,  attachment,  or  garnishment  bonds,  executed 
by  sureties  wltliout  security,  for  and  in  any  action  against  such 
railroad  corporation  or  trustees  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
brought  during  the  period  of  receivership  or  trust,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred and  paid  out  of  the  asset*  of  such  railroad  corporation  as 
operating  expenses  of  such  railroad." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  ; 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PROCUREMENT    OF    AIRCRAFT    FOR    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2868)  to 
facilitate  the  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  national  defense 
which  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  please  explain  the  bill  briefly? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
make  awards  in  cases  where  competitive  bids  have  been 
received  to  not  more  than  three  bidders  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  that  can  satis- 
factorily perform  the  work  or  the  service  required  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Government. 

llie  authority  given  in  the  bill  is  to  run  only  until  June  30, 
1941. 
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The  approved  Army  Air  Corps  expansion  prcgram  contem- 
plates the  acquisition  of  approximately  2.600  military  air- 
planes in  addition  to  those  already  contracted  for.  and  the 
completion  of  delivery  thereof  not  later  than  June  30,  1941. 
It  is  materially  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  that  such 
program  be  completed  within  the  time  contemplated.  If 
awards  for  aircraft,  parts,  and  accessories  must  be  made 
within  the  strict  terms  of  existing  law.  danger  exists  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  contemplated  procurement  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of 
companies  unable  to  make  timely  delivery.  The  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  act  as  an  assurance  of  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  War  Department  to  aban- 
don the  ccmpetitive  bidding  system  nor  even  to  resort  to 
the  authority  contained  in  the  bill  except  imder  circum- 
stances where  the  public  interest  clearly  requires  such  action. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  briefly  explain  in  what  respect  this  bill  proposes  to 
amend  existing  law? 

Mr.  SIIEPPARD.  Under  the  existing  law,  if  one  company 
makes  the  lowest  bid.  it  gets  the  contract  for  all  the  air- 
planes that  are  offered  for  construction  in  connection  with 
that  particular  proposal.  This  bill  would  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  divide  the  planes  among  the  three  lowest  responsible 
bidders  in  order  to  complete  the  program  if  it  deems  such 
action  advisable  In  the  public  interest.  | 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  inquire,  is  it  not  likely  in  time  of  war 
to  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money  and  will  it  not  virtually 
allow  three  companies  to  monopolize  the  business? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  No  awards  are  to  b?  made  at  prices  in 
excess  of  those  offered  by  the  bidders  in  any  competition, 
and  all  prices  must  be  fcund  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it.  The 
company  making  the  lowest  bid  for  aircraft  or  aircraft  parts 
Will  have  to  share  that  bid  with  two  others  if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  it  is  wise  to  do  it.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  That  is  true.  It  is  a  spread  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Is  that  all  the  bill  proposes  to  do? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Let  me  interject  that  this  is  a  sort  of  anti- 
dote for  mor!op>oly. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  have  amendments  been  in- 
serted In  the  bill  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  Navy  and 
so  that  the  Navy  may  have  the  same  advantage  in  the 
construction  of  naval  aircraft? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  There  Is  such  a  provision  in  the 
amended  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  5,  after 
the  word  "Department",  to  insert  "or  the  Navy  Department"; 
In  line  7.  after  the  word  "War",  to  insert  "or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy";  in  ^ne  10.  before  the  word  "Secretary",  to 
insert  "said";  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  before 
the  word  "Secretary",  to  insert  "said";- in  line  12.  before  the 
word  "Secretary",  tb  Insert  "said";  In  line  15,  after  the  word 
"Secretary '.  to  insert  "of  the  Department  concerned";  in 
line  23.  after  the  word  "Secretary",  to  insert  "of  the  depart- 
ment concerned";  on  page  3.  line  15.  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  Insert  "of  the  Department  concerned",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That,  imtll  Jxane  30.  1B41.  whencTer  contracts 
ate  to  be  awarued  as  a  result  of  competitive  bids  for  fumisbinr;  tbe 
War  DepariniDUt  cr  the  Navy  Departmeut  with  aircraft,  aircraft 
parts,  and  nccrrsirles  therefor,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  y.p.vy  Is  authctlred  to  award  a  contract  for  the  alr- 
cralt,  aircraft  parts,  and  accesaor.es  to  be  purchased  as  a  result  of 
any  such  coxnpetltiim  to  the  bidder  that  the  said  Secretary  shall 
find  to  be  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  that  can  satisfactorily 
perform  the  wcrl:  or  service  required  to  the  best  advantare  of  the 
Oovemment.  or,  In  hla  discretion  and  when  such  action  Is  con- 
sidered nccesscry  by  the  said  Secretary  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defease,  to  award  contracts  for  such  aircraft,  aircraft  parts. 
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and  accessories  to  such  bi 
as  said  Secretary  shall  find 
that  can  satisfactorily  perfom 
to  the  best  adx'antage  of  the 
to  such  multiple  awards  and 
shall  be  based  upon  quality 
the  prevention  of  the  ov 
division  of  awards  shall   be 
Secretary  to  be  In  the  Interest 
That  no  awards  shall  be  made 
by  the  bidders  in  any  such  c^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
such  contract,  or  contracts, 
thereof,  and  the  application 
not  be  reviewable,  othen^ise 
by  any  officer  or  tribunal  of 
dent  and  the  Federal  courts: 
be  made  to  the  Congress  by 
cerned  in  the  case  of  any  co 
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than  one  bidder,  immediately 
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name  or  names  of  each  bidder 
contract,   and   the  particular 
contracts:  ProiHded  f-urther 
the  authority  hereby  granted 
plete  aircraft  or  any  portion 
cable   profit -limitation   provl? 
(48  Stat.  505),  as  amended  bj 
1926),  and  as  further  amended 
No.   18.  76th  Cong.)  :   Provided 
craft,  aircraft  parts,  and 
authority  of  this  act  only  wheh 
the  Department  concerned  su(  h 
Interest :  Provided  further.  Thj  t 
not  be  construed  to  abrogate, 
visions  of  Revised  Statutes  (3 
2.  1901   (31  Stat.  905).  the  hcl 
tion  14  of  the  act  of  April 
or  of  the  act  of  July  13.  1939 
prohibit  the  award  of  any 
by    law.    but    shall   be    cons 
utilized  under  the  conditions 
period  of  this  act:   And 
applicable  under  the  conditions 
tracts  upon  which  competitive 
or  received  but  as  a  result 
awarded. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
The  bill  was  ordered  to 
read  the  thii-d  time,  and 
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not  exceeding  three  In  number, 
be  the  lowest   responsible  bidders 
the  work  or  the  service  required 
Clovernment.     The  determinations  as 
:he  necessity  for  making  the  same 
and  rate  of  delivery,  price,  and 
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by  the  act  of  April  3,  1939   (Public, 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
action  Is  necessary  In  the  public 
the  authority  herein  granted  shall 
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08.  U.  S.  C.  41:5).  the  act  of  March 
of  July  2.  1926  (44  Stat.  787).  sec- 
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(Public,  No.  168,  76th  Cong),  or  to 
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as    additional    legislation    to    be 
lereln  set  forth,  during  the  effective 
further.  That  this  act  shall  be 
herein  set  forth  to  awards  of  con- 
bids  have  been  heretofore  requested 
of   which   contracts   have   cot    been 
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>e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
pissed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  F/(  IR  LABOR  ST.^NDARDS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  t)  consider  the  bill  (S.  1234)  to 
amend  section  13  ^a)  of  the  act  approved  June  25,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1069)  entitled  "Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938," 
which  had  been  reported  fi'om  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  with  an  amendpent  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "follows",  to  strike  out  "or  (11)  operators  employed  in 
telephone  exchanges  having  1,000  subscribers  or  less"  and 
Insert  "or  (11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed  in  a 
public  telephone  exchange  (/hich  has  less  than  500  stations", 
so  as  to  make  the  biH  read 

That  section  13  (a)  of  the  ict  approved  June  25.  1938  (52  Stat. 
10€9).  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,"  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby,  amended  by  a(  ding  a  new  subsection  11,  as  follows: 
"or  (11)  any  switchboard  ope  at  or  employed  in  a  public  telephone 
exchange  which  has  less  than  500  stations." 

The  amendment  was  ageed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  se  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pj  ssed. 

INVESTICATION   OF  FEASll  IILITY  OF  ZONC  R.1II.ROAD  RATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  58)  providing  for  an  i  ivestigation  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  fixing  railriiad  rates  on  the  basis  of  zones, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  strike  out  'and  iirected";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  "a",  to  strike  out  "thoi  Dugh  study  and"  and  insert  "pre- 
liminary"; in  line  7,  after  t:  le  word  "passengers",  to  strike  out 
"and  goods";  in  line  10,  aft  rr  the  word  "passengers",  to  strike 
out  "and  goods";  on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
strike  out  "carrying":  in  lii  le  3,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "its  study  and"  and  insert  "such";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "with",  to  strike  out  "such"  and  insert  "many";  and 
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at  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  strike  out  "section  2",  so 
as  to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  fixing  the  charges  made  by  railroads, 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  on 
the  basis  of  zones,  with  a  particular  view  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  simplified  rate  structure  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
within  or  between  such  zones  and  the  establishment  of  rates  low 
enough  to  encourage  full  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  such  rail- 
roads. The  Commission  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  results  of  such  investigation,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations relating  thereto  as  It  deems  appropriate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January  3,  1940.  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  It  for  carrying  out  studies 
and  investigation  in  the  performance  of  other  duties  imposed  upon 
It  by  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill  what  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  in  line  7  and  line  10,  where 
the  words  "and  goods"  are  stricken  therefrom? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Those  amendments  simply  limit  the  pro- 
posed study  to  passenger  fares. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  notice  that,  and  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  was  that  one  of  the  major  railroad  questions  in  this 
country  is  the  equalization  of  freight  rates.  I  did  not  want 
the  Commission  to  get  the  idea  that  the  Congress  would  be 
content  with  letting  them  equalize  passenger  rates  and  pass 
over  the  question  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Sen£.tor  from 
Arkansas,  but  I  felt  that  at  this  time  this  was  all  we  could 
do.  I  intend  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator,  to  take  that  question  up.  a  question  in  which  he 
and  others  are  vitally  interested,  and  endeavor  to  have  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  it  now  appears,  but  I  did  not  want  it  to 
appear  in  anywise  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Senators  or  the 
Senate,  a  railroad  problem  of  paramount  importance  could  be 
settled  by  an  adjustment  of  passenger  rates. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMITTrE  ON  PRINTING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  171)  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayden. 
July  26.  1939,  was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Printing,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized,  during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  send 
for  persons,  books,  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  employ 
a  stenographer,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  hundred  words, 
to  report  such  hearines  as  may  be  had  on  any  subject  before  said 
conunittee;  the  expense  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  cf  the  Senate;  and  that  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  may  sit  during  any  session  or  recess  of  the  Senate. 

LITERATimE  FOR  GOLDEN  GATE   INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7263)  to  permit  the  importation  free  of 
duty  of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  of  1939  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  of  the  act  entlted  "An  act 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  distilled  spirits  for  consiunption  at 
the  New  York  Wcrld's  Fair.  1939.  and  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  of  1939.  and  to  duties  on  certain  articles  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair,  1939,"  approved  April  29,  1939,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following :  "or  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
of  1939." 

REFinil)  OF  INTERNAL-REVOrOE  TAX  ON  SPIRrTS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1648)  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit 
of  the  internal -revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered 
unmarketable  by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where 
such  spirits  were  in  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer  or 
rectifier  for  bottling  or  use  in  recttflcation.  under  Oovem- 
ment supervision,  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  ask  that  the  bUl  go  over. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 

Wisconsin  will  not  object  to  the  bill.  It  merely  permits  a 
refund  of  taxes  paid  on  spirits  which  were  destroyed  or 
rendered  useless  by  the  flood  on  the  Ohio  River  In  1936  and 
1937. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  am  familiar  with  the  bill,  but,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Treasury  Department  has  interposed 
a  vigorous  objection.  It  is  a  House  bill,  and,  therefore,  only 
remains  to  have  action  taken  by  the  Senate  to  become  a  law. 
1  will  ask  that  it  go  over  for  today,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  matter  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT    OF    NATIONAL    FIREARMS    ACT 

Tfte  bill  (S.  2785)  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(Public.  No.  785,  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  do  not  find  in  my  book  here  any  report  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  STEWART.    I  have  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  the  report  from  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  report  of  the  House  committee  was  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  Senator  explain  just  what  the 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be? 

Mr.  STEWART.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  to  amend  the  act  of  February  1938,  which  was  an 
act  defining  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  check, 
as  I  understand,  on  gangsters,  by  excluding  from  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "ammunition"  as  used  in  that  act  shotgun 
shells  and  .22-caliber  rifie  cartridges.  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Is 
that  satisfactory? 

I  understand  that  the  House  bill  on  the  same  subject  has 
come  over  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Senate  bill  and  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2883)  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(Public,  No.  785,  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammimition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1.  subsection  8,  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  (Public,  No.  785,  75th  Cong.)  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"(8)  The  term  'ammunition'  shall  include  only  pistol  or  re- 
volver ammunition.  It  shall  not  include  shotgun  sheila,  metaUlc 
ammunition  suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  JU  cal.ber 
rlmfire  ammunition." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  2785  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

RELIEF  OF  PURCHASERS  OP  LOTS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  bill  (S.  538)  for  the  relief  of  certain  purchasers  of 
lots  in  Harding  town  site.  Florida,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows:  ' 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  a  patent  to  any 
person  who,  as  a  result  of  an  auction  sale  of  lots  in  Harding  town 
site,  Florida,  conducted  during  February  1924  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  agreed  to  purchase  a  lot  in 
such  town  site  and  who  (1)  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
act,  has  paid  to  the  United  States  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
agreed  purchase  price  of  such  lot,  or  (2)  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  makes  payment  to  the 
United  States  which,  together  with  payment  previously  made, 
amounts  to  75  percent  of  the  agreed  purchase  price  of  such  lot. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  "person"  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  association. 
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The  bin  (S.  2143)  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  House  bUl  5775 
be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5775)  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  TnaMury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Michael  M.  Cohen, 
of  Boston,  Mass..  the  sum  of  tl.OOO,  representing  the  amount  of 
a  United  SUtes  bond  poeted  by  him  as  security  for  an  Immlgra- 
Uon  bond  executed  by  him  to  AprU  1937,  and  conditioned  upon 
the  appearance  t>efore  Immigration  authorities  of  Salvatoro 
M^lno,  such  Immigration  bond  having  been  forfeited  as  a  result 
of  the  nonappearance  of  said  Salvatore  Marino,  who  was  subse- 
quently apprehended  and  deported:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  5775? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  2143  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

CONSERVATION  PROJECTS  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  AREA 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  recur  to  Calendar  No.  902,  Senate  bill  1802,  authorizing 
construction  of  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects  in 
the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarld  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

lliis  bill  was  called  up  a  short  time  ago  and  objected  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King].  He  has  asked  me  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  bill,  I  understand  he  has  no  objection 
to  my  explaining  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  any  appropriation  from  the 
Treasury.  It  would  authorize  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  reclamation  projects, 
-^^astead  of  using  them,  for  instance,  in  building  some  project 
which  would  not  be  of  any  moment  to  the  coimtry  at  all, 
where  there  is  a  reclamation  project  in  some  of  the  arid 
sections  and  it  cannot  be  paid  for  in  40  years,  the  cost  can  be 
cut  down  by  using  W.  P.  A.  workers  or  C.  C.  C.  workers  on  the 
project,  liie  bill  provides  for  something  really  constructive, 
and  it  Is  a  procedure  wtiich  has  been  tried  out  and  used  effec- 
tively In  Montana  in  connection  with  other  projects.  The  bill 
merely  authorizes  that  this  practice  be  followed  in  connection 
with  the  projects  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  under- 
take the  construction,  tocludlng  acquisition  of  water  rights,  rlghts- 
Gf-way.  and  other  toterests  to  land,  of  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects  to  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarld  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  moneys  expended  on  such  construction  from  appro- 
priations made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  United  States  by  the  water  users  to  not  to  exceed  40  annual 
tostallments.  Any  labor  or  materials  supplied  for  such  construc- 
tion by  the  Work  Projects  Admtolstratlon.  the  Civilian  C!onserva- 
ttbn  Corps,  or  any  other  Federal  agency  shall  be  utilized  to  such 
manner  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  for  such  labor  and 
materials  the  water  users  shall  reimburse  the  United  States  In 
such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  as  the  President  may  fix  for 
mch  project. 
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8bc.  3.  No  moneys  may  be  «xpended  on  a  project  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  act  unless  and  imtil  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  found,  and  has  certified  to  the  President,  that  the 
project  has  engineering  feasltQlty  and  that  the  moneys  to  be 
expended  on  the  project  froBi  appropriations  made  \mder  tlie 
authority  of  this  act  probably  can  be  repaid  by  the  water  users 
wlthto  40  years;  and  (2)  the  President  has  approved  said  findings 
and  has  determined  that  labor  and  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  project  should  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  or  a  similar  Federal 
agency.  In  the  amount  found  sy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  up  the  difference.  If  any,  between  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  amount  whl(ii  can  be  expended  from  appropria- 
tions made  under  this  act  aid  probably  can  be  repaid  by  the 
water  users:  Provided.  That  1  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  for  the  construction  of  ttie  project  such  labor  or  materials 
as  may  be  offered  by  any  Sttte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof. 
State  agency,  or  municipal  corporation,  and  may  reduce  by  the 
amount  thereof  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  to  be  met  by 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys. 

Sec.  4.  In  undertaking  any  project  purstiant  to  the  authority  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Department  of  Agrlcilture  or  other  Federal  agencies  or 
State  agencies,  may  arrange  for  such  cooperation  of  governmental 
agenclee  In  the  construction  oi  operation  and  matotenance  of  the 
project  as  he  deems  deslraWe. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  autho  rlzed  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otierwlse  appropriated,  such  sunis  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
Includtog  tovestlgatlons  and  iurveys  of  projects  proposed  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  any  sums  appropriated  to  be  subject  to 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  executive  d(  partments  or  other  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements  entered  Into  under  section  4 
of  this  act;  and,  from  such  s\;ms  appropriated  or  transferred,  ex- 
penditures may  be  made  for  personal  services  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  may  be  made  f<r  the  same  purposes  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  Included  |ln  the  appropriation  acts  for  the 
departments,  establishments,  dnd  other  agencies  to  which  sums 
may  be  made  avaUable  by  apgropriatlon  or  transfer. 

The  amendment  was  agr«d  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa  ssed. 

TM\  JONES 

The  Senate  proceeded  t<  consider  the  bill  (S.  2561)  for 
the  relief  of  Ina  Jones,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "$2,500"  and  i  o  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000," 
and  to  add  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  jdirected  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasiory  not  otherwlsei  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000  to 
Ina  Jones,  to  fuU  settlement  ^  for  injuries  suffered  by  her  to  an 
automobile  accident,  responsibility  for  which  was  placed  on  the 
driver  of  a  Government  truck,  which  accident  occurred  on  June 
16,  1937:  Provided,  That  no  fart  of  the  amotmt  appropriated  to 
this  act  to  excess  of  10  jsercei  it  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 

or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  gtillty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  to  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  a  rreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BELL    mOCERT    CO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  t(i  consider  the  bill  (S.  2529)  for 
the  relief  of  Bell  Grocery  C  3.,  which  had  been  reported  from 


to  or  received  by  any  agent 
rendered  in  connection  with 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
son  violating  the  provisions  of 


the  Committee  on  Claims 
1,  to  strike  out  "That  ther^ 
insert  "That  the  Secret 
hereby,  authorized  and 
of  the  bill  to  add  a  provisc 


th  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
is  hereby  appropriated",  and  to 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
ected  to  pay",  and  at  the  end 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thfe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and]  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 


to  the  Treasury  not  othe 
the  Bell  Grocery  Co..  of  Pine 
a  warehouse  which  was  used 
and  which  sum  shall  be  to  f 
United  States  by  the  BeU  Gn 


appropriated,  the  sum  of  $427.50  to 
He.  Ky.,  to  pay  28  months'  rent  on 
the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
ery  Co.  growing  cut  of  such  trans- 
action: Provided,  That  no  parjt  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  In  this 
act  to  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  l>e  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  uttomey  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  «  ntrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  thii  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mia- 
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demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  to  any  sum 
not  exceedtog  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readtog, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

STANLEY  FALK  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2531)  for 
the  relief  of  Stanley  Palk,  Hov^ard  Franklin,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Falk,  and  Rose  Winter,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  10, 
to  strike  out  "$500"  and  to  insert  "$250",  and  to  add  a  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  m 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Stanley  Falk,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  the  sum  of  $120  09;  to  Howard  Franklin,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  the  sum  of  $150:  to  Mrs.  Nathan  Palk.  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
the  stmi  of  $200;  and  to  Rose  Winter,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  saxa. 
of  $250,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  property  damage  and  personal  injuries  sustained  when 
the  automobile  in  which  they  were  riding  was  struck  by  a  car 
driven  by  Charles  L.  Willis,  an  employee  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, at  Wooster.  Ark.,  on  July  2,  1938;  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  Xx  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  -be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CARRIE  HOWARD  STEEDMAN  AND  EUGENIA  HOWARD  EDMUNDS 

The  bill  (S,  1962)  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  reopen  and  readjudicate  the  case  of  Carrie  Howard 
Steedman  and  Eugenia  Howard  Edmunds  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Court  of  Claims  be,  and  It  Is  hereby, 
vested  with  jurisdlctlOB,  and  directed  to  reopen  and  readjudicate 
the  case  of  Carrie  Howard  Steedman  and  Eugenia  Howard  Edmunds 
against  the  United  States.  No.  E-563,  decided  February  28.  1927.  and 
reported  In  volume  63,  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  at  page  226,  upon 
the  evidence  heretofore  submitted  to  the  said  court  In  the  said 
cause,  giving  due  weight  In  such  readjudlcatlon  to  any  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  since  February 
28,  1927.  construing  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  applicable 
statutes,  particularly  the  Identical  terms  of  section  402  of  the 
Revenue  Acts  of  1918  and  1921,  and  If  such  Court  of  Claims  in 
such  readjudlcatlon  shall  find  upon  said  evidence  that,  tmder 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921,  the  plaintiffs  are  en- 
titled to  a  Judgment  under  the  relevant  statutes,  as  now  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  terms 
of  section  402  of  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1918  and  1921,  then  the 
court  shall  enter  Its  judgment  In  favor  of  the  said  Carrie  Howard 
Steedman  and  Eugenia  Howard  Edmunds  In  said  cause  for  such 
sums  as  said  evidence  will  justify,  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
claimed  In  the  original  petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  Inter- 
est as  provided  by  law. 

THERMAL   SYNDICATE,   LTD. 

TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1638)  for 
the  relief  of  Thermal  Syndicate.  Ltd.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an  amendment, 
to  add  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
to  the  Treasury  not  othennlse  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $2,093.29 
to  Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd..  as  equitable  relmbur.sement  and  In  ftdl 
and  final  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  the  damages  and  losses 
incurred  and  suffered  by  It,  and  for  which  It  has  not  yet  been 
reimbursed.  In  moving  lis  equipment  from  the  space  In  the  Bush 
Terminal  Buildings  to  Its  new  location,  and  in  otherwise  comply- 
ing vrtth  United  States  Navy  commandeer  order  No.  N-3255,  dated 
June  18.  1918:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUv- 
ered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  ftoed 
In  any  svma  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  MiCrhjgan  a  question  with  regard  to  this  bill,  but  I  do 


not  sec  him  in  the  Chamber.    Is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  bills, 
the  object  of  the  bill  bemg  to  reimburse  a  tenant  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  who  was  ordered  out  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment because  of  the  desire  for  space  during  the  war. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  calls  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  expense  of  removal. 

Mr.  MEAD.  It  is  to  compensate  the  claimant  for  the  ex- 
pense of  removal. 

Mr.  KING.  It  did  not  present  its  claim  within  the  time 
the  Government  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  claims  to  a 
board  set  up  during  the  war? 

Mr.  MEAD.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  claimant 
went  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  court  held  that  the 
company  actually  expended  the  amount  of  money  asked  for, 
but  it  has  never  been  reimbursed,  and  there  is  need  of  legis- 
lation in  order  for  them  to  collect  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  taken  similar  action 
by  way  of  private  bills  for  several  other  corporations  who 
were  tenants  in  the  same  building,  the  Bush  Terminal  Ware- 
house, in  Brooklyn.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  claim. 

Mr.  KING.  The  only  point  I  had  in  mind  about  it  was 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  made  claims  against  the 
Government  for  damages  arising  during  the  war,  some  of 
which  claims  were  valid  and  some  not.  and  the  Grovemment 
set  up  boards  for  the  adjudication  of  all  those  claims.  A 
great  many  persons,  as  well  as  corporations,  did  apply, 
and  awards  were  made  and  were  paid.  Some  failed  to  apply 
to  the  Beard,  and  now,  many  years  afterward,  are  trying 
to  get  special  legislation  to  relieve  them. 

Mr.  BROWN,  The  claimant  here  has  been  diligent  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  claim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

EBERHART  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

"ITie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1790)  for 
the  relief  of  Eberhart  Steel  Prcducts  Co.,  Inc.,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Claims",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "notwitlistanding  the  lapse  of  time,  or  any 
statute  of  limitations";  on  line  6  to  strike  out  "upon  the 
basis  of  just  ccmpensaticn";  on  Une  16.  page  2.  after  the 
word  "judgment",  to  strike  out  "upon  the  basis  of  just  com- 
pensation" and  insert  "notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  any  statute  of  limitations":  and  on  page  3,  line  1,  after 
the  words  "Provided.  That",  to  strike  out  the  word  "suit" 
and  insert  the  word  "suits",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Jtirlsdlctlon  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 

the   United   States   Court   of   Claims,    notwithstanding   the   lapse 

of  time,  or  any  statute  of  limitations,  with  Instructions  to  hear 

and    determine    to    Judgment    the    claims    of    the    Eberhart    Steel 

Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  against  the  United  States 

growtog    out    of    43    certain    contracts    dated    on    and    between 

January   28,    1920.   and   September  24,   1920,   for  the   manufacture 

and  delivery  by  said  company  to  the  War  Department  of  certain 

material   and   parts  for   class  B   mllltarv   trucks,   notwithstanding 

any   failure   or   error   of   any   Government   official    to   give   proper 

written  orders  for  changes  made  In  any  of  said  contracts,  or  fix 

the  value  thereof,  or  any  prevlovis  decisions  or  decrees  rendered 

with  reference  thereto,  or  any  alleged   settlement   or   adjustment 

heretofore  made,  or  termination  agreement,  except  only  for  proper 

I    credits  to   be   given   for   any   and   all   payments   heretofore   made: 

'■    Provided,  That  no  Judgment  rendered  on  this  claim  shall  exceed 

!   the  amount  heretofore  found  by  the  Court  of  Claims  as  the  fair 

I   cost  of  manufacture  of  supplies  left  on  claimant's  hands,  manu- 

!   factu'ed  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  original 

contract*  and  changes  thereunder. 

Sbc.  2.  Jurisdiction  U  further  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  with  Instructions  to  hear  and  determine 
to  Judgment  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  or  any  statute 
of  lim'tations.  the  claims  of  said  company  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  and  damages  suffered  on  dies,  tools,  plant,  ma- 
terial, and  equipment  procured  for  mailing  class  B  military-truck 
parts  pursuant  to  agreement  of  officers  of  the  War  Department 
to  give  additional  orders  to  said  company  for  these  parts,  not- 
withstanding any  lack  of  authority  of  said  officers  or  that  said 
agreement  was  not  properly  executed  or  to  the  form  required  by 
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Uw:   Provided.  That  nilta  ihaU  be  commenced  wlUiin  4  montha 
alter  ItiU  act  becomes  effective. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ORVILLE  WSIGHT 

The  wn  (S.  2735)  authorizing  the  issuance  to  Orville 
Wright  of  honorary  aircraft  pilot's  certificate  No.  1  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  U  au- 
thorized to  Issue  to  OrvlUe  Wright  honorary  aircraft  pilot's  certifi- 
cate No.  1,  In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  aervlce  rendered  by 
him m  advancing  the  science  of  aeronautics. 

APPoniTunrr  of  second  ucirrBNAirrs  ih  thb  air  corps 
The  bill  (H.  R.  6925)  to  waive  the  age  limit  for  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenants,  Regular  Army,  of  certain  persons 
now  on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

RELIEF  OF  FLOOD  StrFFERERS  Of  HISSOtTRI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  1693) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  certain  claimants 
who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at  or  near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte 
County,  and  Sugar  Lake  in  Buchanan  County  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  during  the  month  of  March  1934,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  '*that",  to  in- 
sert "notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  provisions 
of  law  to  the  contrary",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  or  any 
provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  the  following-named  people  or  their  heirs,  representatives, 
administrators,  executors,  successors,  or  assigns:  G.  M.  McCrary, 
Paul  N.  Sbotise.  Emma  Sbults  Mrs.  C.  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  A,  H.  WUber, 
O.  E.  Hutson.  Elmer  Willis,  Eihel  McDuff.  W.  J.  Huter.  W.  C.  Hood, 
J.  P.  Kuhnert,  Flcrence  O.  Saunders.  E.  Cobb.  James  D.  Kelly,  W.  H. 
Myers.  Dora  Weldln.  Prank  Dougherty.  M.  H.  Whltnah,  Charles  C. 
Myers.  H.  A.  Whltnah.  W.  F.  Reese.  George  Willis.  N.  D.  Caaaway, 
Paul  Johnson.  Harry  Tiirpln.  John  H.  Chapln,  J.  D.  Fraizer.  C.  W. 
Pleraon.  L.  K.  Poos.  Lula  A.  Jegglin.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Graham,  A.  P.  Rtisscll, 
K.  O.  Keene,  H.  P.  Chapln,  Ooldle  Noland,  Mrs.  Goldie  Noland.  B.  P. 
Kabel.  Oscar  Swearlnger.  Argyle  Reese,  S.  O.  Daniels.  BeUe  Wagner, 
and  W.  D.  Shreve.  Said  claims  arise  out  of  a  flood  allegedly  result- 
ing from  the  defective  or  Improper  placing  and  construction  of 
dikes  or  revetments  In  the  Missouri  River  t>y  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States  at  or  near  Bean  Lake,  In  Platte  Coimty.  and 
Sugar  Lake,  In  Buchanan  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  In  the 
month  of  March  1934.  Suit  hereunder  may  be  Instituted  at  any 
time  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  and 
proceedings  therein.  app>eal8  therefrom,  and  payment  of  Judgment 
thereon,  if  any.  shall  be  bad  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
claims  over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Judicial  Code. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  several  amendments 
I  desire  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  commdttee.  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  was,  on 
page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Judgment",  to  Insert  "without 
interest,  but  with  costs,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  provisions  of  law  as  if  the  United  States  were  a  private 
party". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

On  page  2,  after  line  23.  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  a.  The  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Missouri  Is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  defending  the 
TTnlted  States  In  any  ault  Instituted  under  the  authority  of  this 
•ct. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  2,  after  line  23,  after 

the  amendment  heretofore  agreed  to.  to  insert  the  foUowihg: 

Sbc.  S.  There  la  hereby  anthoriaed  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moiiey   in  the  Trcastir7   not   otherwise   appropriated,  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
amounts  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  district  court 


August  1 


Judgments   tmder   this   act.    Such 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the 

has  become  final  and  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  a  dw  ly  authenticated  copy  of  the  Judg 
ment.    Such  payment  ahaU   le   in  full   settlement   of   all   claims 
against  the  United  States  on  a^oimt  of  claims  arising  out  of  such 
flood  damage 

The  amendment  was  agried  to. 

Mr.  KINQ.    Mr.  Presidei  t,  I  should  like  to  have  an  ex 
planation  of  this  claim.    Is  ^here  any  liabUity  upon  the  part 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  we  are  trjring 
to  find  out.  We  are  givlnj  these  people  permission  to  sue 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  1  nd  out  what  the  liabihty  is.  In 
this  case  the  engineers  put  an  obstruction  in  the  Missouri 
River,  which  caused  the  ica  to  form  a  jam  in  the  center  of 
the  river,  and  adjacmt  territory  was  flooded  which  had 
never  been  flooded  beforej  Then  the  engineers  took  the 
obstruction  out  of  the  rivei  and  there  has  not  been  a  flood 
since,  but  the  people  who  were  damaged  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  file  a  claim  for  recovery,  and  all  the  bill  does  is 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KING.  This  does  not  establish  any  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    No. 

Mr.  KING.    Or  fix  the  ai  nount  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     No. 

Mr.  KING.    It  is  just  foi  the  right  to  file  a  claim? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  It  gives  them  a  chance  to  go  into  the 
district  court, 

Mr.  KINO.  Upon  further  investigation  I  may  possibly 
desire  to  flle  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  Ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  timi. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  n  stwlthsUnding  the  lapse  of  Ume  or 
any  provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Western  District  of  MIssoultI  o  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment without  Interest,  but  vith  costs,  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  same  provisions  of  law  as  If  the  United  States  were  a 
private  party  upon  the  clalas  of  the  foUowlng- named  people  or 
their  heirs,  representatives,  i  idmlnistrators,  executors,  successors, 
or  assigns:  G.  M.  McCrary,  Pa  til  N.  Shouse,  Emma  Shults.  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Johnson.  Mrs.  A.  H.  'VUber.  G.  E.  Hutson.  Elmer  Willis, 
Ethel  McDuff,  W.  J.  Huter,  W  C.  Hood.  J.  P.  Kuhnert,  Florence  O. 
Saunders,  E.  Cobb,  James  D  KeUy,  W.  H.  Myers,  Dora  Weldln, 
Frank  Dougherty,  M.  H.  Whltnah,  Charles  C.  Myers.  H.  A.  Whlt- 
nah, W.  F.  Reese.  George  WilUs,  N.  D,  Gasaway,  Paul  Johnson. 
Harry  Turpln.  John  H.  Chapln,  J.  D.  Fraizer,  C.  W.  Plerson,  L.  K. 
Poos.  Lula  A.  Jegglin.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Graham,  A.  P.  Riisseil,  E.  O. 
Keene,  H.  P.  Chapln.  Goldie  Noland,  Mrs.  Goldie  Noland,  B.  P. 
Kabel.  Oscar  Swearlnger.  Argjle  Reese,  S  O.  Daniels,  Belle  Wagner. 
and  W.  D.  Shreve.  Said  cliims  arise  out  of  a  flood  allegedly 
resulting  from  the  defective  or  Improper  placing  and  construc- 
tion of  dikes  or  revetments  in  the  Missouri  River  by  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States,  at  or  near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte 
County  and  Sugar  Lake  in  Buchanan  County,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  In  the  month  of  lUrch  1934.  Suit  hereunder  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  wltl  In  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  pi  oceedings  therein,  appeals  therefrom, 
and  payment  of  Judgment  thereon,  if  any,  shall  be  had  in  the 
same  maiuier  as  in  the  case  of  claims  over  which  such  court  has 
Jurisdiction  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  llstrlct  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri  is  hereby  chirged  with  the  duty  of  defending  the 
United  States  in  any  suit  Instituted  under  the  authority  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  at  thorlzed  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  m  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pair  Judgments  under  this  act.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  paid  by  this  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
Judgment  of  the  district  cou  t  has  become  final  and  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment. Such  payment  shall  be  hi  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  claims  arising  out  of  such 
flood  damage. 

JOANNXS  JOSEPHUS  CITRON 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1964)  for  the  relief  of  Joaimes  Josephus  Citron,  which 
were,  in  line  5.  to  strike  olit  the  word  "lawfully"  and  In  line 
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7,  after  the  name  "Idaho",  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing proviso:  "Provided.  That  the  said  Joarmes  Josephus  Cit- 
ron shall  not  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CALLIOPE   MIMACA   PH^AVAKIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  808)  for  the  relief  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis,  which 
were,  in  line  7,  to  strike  out  the  word  "legally",  and  in  line 

8,  after  the  numerals  "1936",  to  insert  a  colon  and  the 
following  proviso:  "Provided.  That  the  said  Calliope  Minaca 
Pilavakis  shall  never  be  eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MRS.    PACIOS    PLTUAW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1654)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Oflflcer 
appointed  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Maloney.  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

MATO,   ICLJENKO,   BOZO.   AND   AUGUSTIN   CIBIUC    (OR   ZIBILICH) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
796)  for  the  reUef  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin 
Cibilic,  or  Zibilich. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
appointed  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Maloney,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

XMIL   FRIEDRICH   DISCHLEIT     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  cS. 
12f69)  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Friedrich  Dischleit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 

the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
apjxainted  Mr.  Rttssell,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Maloney,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

DAUMIT  TANWAUS  SALEAH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1911)  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave 
Thomas) . 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
appointed  Mr.  Rttssell,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Maloney,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
konstantinos  dionysiou  antiohos 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1538)  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antiohos 
(or  Cus  Pappas) . 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
appointed  Mr.  Russell.  Mr,  KIing,  Mr.  Maloney.  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

BILLS    PASSED   OVER  I 

The  bin  (H.  R.  6898)  granting  pensions  and  increase  of 
pensions  to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  children  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.     Let  that  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

ALFRED  DAUGHERTY  AND  WILLIAM  H.  JONES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6899)  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  that  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  from 
Utah  withhold  Ills  objection?  This  bill  merely  provides  pen- 
sions for  two  very  old  men  in  Kentucky  who  are  about  94 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  think  the  bill  ought  to  pass,     i 

Mr.  KING.     I  do  not  object.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER  I 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6901)  granting  increase  of  pensions  to 
certain  widows  of  veterans  in  the  Civil  War  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

GRIZELDA   HULL   HOBSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  161)  granting 
a  pension  to  Orizelda  Hull  Hobson,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Pensions  with  an  amendment,  on 
[>age  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "month",  to  insert  "in  lieu  of 
that  she  is  now  receiving,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AJTalra 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pen- 
sion roll,  subject  to  the  provlsons  and  limitations  of  the  pension 
laws,  the  name  of  Orizelda  Hull  Hot>son.  widow  of  Admiral  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  pay 
her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  In  lieu  of  that  she  is 
now  receiving. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  | 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  granting  an 
increase  of  pension  to  Grizelda  Hull  Hobson." 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR    AND    OTHER    PENSIONS 

The  biU  (H.  R.  2875)  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Insurrection 
shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran  if  claim 
is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TRANSFER  OF  trNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMEirr  SERVICE  RECORDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  4108)  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  United  States  Employment  Service 
records,  files,  and  property  in  local  offices  to  the  States,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  9.  to  strike  out 
"Secretary  of  Labor"  and  insert  "Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator'-:, so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  SUte 
emplo>-ment  services  established  and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  June  6.  1933,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Employment  System  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of  such  system^.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  as  amended  (48  Stat.  113:  «9  Stat.  216),  the 
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FMeral  Security  Admlnl«tr«tor  to  hereby  authorteed  wlthotit  pay- 
ment of  compensflilon  to  transfer  and  assign  to  the  States  in  which 
It  18  located  all  property.  Includlne  records,  files,  and  office  equip- 
ment, used  by  tlie  United  States  Employment  Service  to  lt«  admlnls- 
Uatlve  and  local  emnloyment  offlcca  In  the  respective  States,  except 
the  records.  ftJts.  and  property  used  In  the  Veterans"  Service  and  In 
the  Farm  Placcmrnt  Ser\'ice  maintained  under  the  said  act.  as  seen 
as  such  States  establish  and  maintain  systems  of  public  employ- 
ment ofllcea.  in  accordance  »ith  the  terms  of  sections  4,  5,  and  8  ol 
tie-  said  act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

riRST-CLASS   MAIL   MATTER   DELIVERY   RATE 

The  b!ll  (S.  2893)  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on 
certain  flrst-clcss  mail  matter  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  proviso  in  section  1001  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1933  (relating  to  postal  rates)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided.  That  such  additional  rate  shall  not 
apply  to  first-class  matter  mailed  for  local  delivery  or  for  delivery 
wholly  within  a  county  the  population  of  which  exceeds  1.000,000, 
provided  said  county  Is  entirely  within  a  corporate  City." 

CONVEYANCE    OF    LOCKWOODS    BASIN.    MASS..    TO    THE    COMMON- 
WEALTH  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

The  bill  (S.  2144)  providing  for  the  conveyance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Lockwocds  Basin.  East  Boston, 
Mass..  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby 
authorized  and  Instructed  to  convey,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  when  said 
Commonwealth  shall  decide  to  accept  the  same,  to  be  used  for 
public  ptirposes,  the  property  known  as  Lockwoods  Basin.  East 
Boston.  Mass..  with  all  buUdlngs  and  Improvements  thereon,  the 
said  property  being  bounded  and  described  as  follows:  North- 
easterly on  Sumner  Street.  ^85  feet:  northwesterly  on  a  common 
driveway  and  the  North  Ferry  of  the  city  of  Boston.  674  feet; 
southwesterly  on  the  harbor  line  or  the  line  limiting  the  owner- 
ahlp  of  the  frrantor  In  that  direction.  219.6  feet:  and  southeasterly 
on  land  now  or  formerly  of  Henry  Pigeon  and  others.  792.31  feet, 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec  2.  Whenever.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stater.,  the  property  herein  ceded  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to  needed  by  the  Navy  Department,  the  United 
States  mav  resume  possession  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Should  the  United  States  resume  possession  of  the  said 
property  as  providtrd  In  section  2  of  this  act  the  value  of  any 
Improvements  made  by  the  Commonwealth  of  MASsachusetts  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  ascertain  and  fix  the  value  of  such  im- 
provements. If  any  there  be. 

Skc.  4.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  shall  at  any  time 
cease  or  fail  to  use  the  aforesaid  projaerty  for  public  purposes, 
the  property  shall  immediately  revert  to  the  United  States.  In 
such  case  no  compensation  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States 
lor  any  improvements  <x  betterments  made  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

TEMPORARY    ACTING    ASSISTANT    SXTRCEONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2284)  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  4. 1898  (30  Stat.  369) .  so  as  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  100  acting  assistant  surgeons  for 
temporary  service,  which  was  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  May  4.  1898.  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser\'ice  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  iO.  ie99.  and  for  other  purposes"  (30  Stat.  369).  Is 
hereby  amended  so  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (30  Stat.  330),  which 
provides  as  follows:  "The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
point for  temporary  service  25  acting  assistant  surgeons,  who  shall 
have  the  relative  rank  and  compensation  of  assistant  surgeons." 
shall  read  as  follows:  "The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  for  temporary  service  1(X)  acting  assistant  siirgeons.  who 
shall  have  the  rank  and  compensation  of  assistant  surgeons." 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  let  us  have  an  explanation  of 
this. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  the  number  of  surgeons  who 

are  yearly  required  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  officers 

and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  is  75.    Under  the  present  law. 

"before  being  appointed  they  must  be  graduates  of  a  medical 

school  and  have  had  1  year's  intemeship  in  a  hospital. 


away 


They  are  given  permanent 
law. 

It  has  been  found  that 
time  to  time  in  giving  pera^anent 
men  are  tried  out  in  the 
the  pending  bill  is  to  do 
until  after  they  are  tried 
fixed  at  a  hundred  so  tha 
25.  and  still  the  usual  nuitber 
croase  in  the  number,  and 
the   intemeship  and   a 
whether  they  are  fitted 
medical  work  the  Navy  requires 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
grossment  and  third 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
read  the  third  time,  and 


reading 


mistakes  have  been  made  from 

appointments  before  these 

naval  service.     The  purpose  of 

with  permanent  appointments 

for  18  months.    The  number  is 

there  may  be  an  elimination  of 

be  named.    There  is  no  in- 

he  probationary  period  will  cover 

peliminary   trial    to    demonstrate 

knd  capable   of  performing   the 

of  surgeons. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  measure. 

The  question  is  on  the  en- 

_  of  the  bill. 

je  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 


CER. 


p  issed. 


UNITED   STATES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6320)  to 
employees  of  the  United  S 
considered,  ordered  to  a 
and  passed. 
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CONTROL  OF  STOCH 


tion.  partnership,  association 
organized  group  of  persons 


the  Commission,  as  provided 
minss  such  conipany  not  to 
"(B)  a  company  which  th< 


August  1 

apix)intments  under  the  present 


AL    ACADEMY    LAUNDRY 

establish  the  status  of  funds  and 

ates  Naval  Academy  laundry  was 

tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time. 


PURCHASES  BY  RAILROADS 


consider  the  bill   (S.  2903)    to 
Act,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  Senate  proceeded  lo 
amend  the  Interstate  Coijimerce 
^poses.  which  is  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  pa^'agraph  (3)  of  section  1  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Act.  as  amei  ided.  to  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  first  word,  tud  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow 


ised  In  this  part  means  an  Individual 


(a)' 
ing: 

"(b)  The  term  "person'  as 
or  a  company. 

(<?)  The  term  'company'  ^  used  In  this  part  means  a  corpora- 

Jolnt-stock  company,  business  triist, 
whether  Incorporated  or  net;  or  any 
receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidatl  ng  agent  of  any  of  the  foregoing  in 
his  capacity  as  such. 

las  used  in  this  part  means — 

(A)    a  company  10  perocr  t  or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting 

securities  of  which  are  direqtly  or  Indirectly  held  with  power  to 

one  or  more  carriers,  by  one  or  more 
persons  which  are  subsldiarl^  by  virtue  of  this  subparagraph  (d), 
or  by  one  or  more  such  per^ns  and  one  or  more  carriers,  unless 

In  subparagraph  (g)  by  order  deter- 
>e  a  subsidiary:  or 
Commission,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  ordei-  finds  to  be  controlled  (directly  or 
indirectly,  by  stock  ownership,  lease,  agreement,  or  voting  trust, 
by  common  officers,  directoi  3,  or  stockholders,  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  or  ;anizatlon  or  operation,  or  by  any 
method  whatsoever),  by  one  jt  more  carriers,  by  one  or  more  com- 
panies which  are  subsldlariei  i  by  virtue  of  this  subparagraph  (d), 
by  one  or  more  such  compa  ales  and  one  or  more  carriers,  or  by 

laving  such  control  under  any  inden- 
ture, trust,  or  other  agreement  or  arrangement  with,  or  by  means 
of  the  assets  of,  one  or  m*  ire  such  companies  or  carriers.  The 
Comm'ssion  shall,  upon  ap  jlication,  revoke  an  order  finding  a 
company  to  be  a  subsidiaryjunder  olause  (B>  if,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing.  It  mds  that  such  company  has  ceased  to 
be  a  subsidiary.  The  Commfalcn  may  require  any  company  whose 
status  as  a  subsidiary  or  ncriubsidlary  Is  being  determined  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  as  tha  Commiselon  deems  necessary  In  order 
to  make  such  determination 

"(e)  The  term  'controlling  person'  as  xised  In  this  part  means — 

"(A)   a  person  which  directly  or  Indirectly  holds  with  power  to 

vote,  owns,   or  controls.  10  percent  or  more  of   the  outstanding 

voting  securities  of  a  carrier  or  of  a  person  which  is  a  controlling 

person  by  virtue  of  this  sub  jaragraph  (e);  or 

"(B)  a  person  which  con  Lrols,  directly  or  Indirectly,  alone  or 
pursuant  to  an  arrangemeni  or  understanding  with  one  or  more 
other  persons,  by  stock  ov  nershlp.  lease,  agreement,  or  voting 
trust,  by  common  officers,  d  rectors,  or  stockholders,  by  reason  of 
circtunstances  surrounding  <  organization  or  operation,  or  by  any 
method  whatsoever,  a  carrlj  r  or  a  person  which  is  a  controlling 
person  ^'Ithin  the  ineanii:ig    yl  this  subparagraph   (e). 

"(f)  The  term  'affiliate'  as  ised  In  section  20  of  this  part  means — 
"(A)  a  company  10  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting 
eectirlties  of  which  are  dlrenly  or  indirectly  held  with  power  to 
vote,  owned,  or  controlled,  by  one  or  more  controlling  persons, 
by  one  or  more  persons  whi:h  are  affiliates  by  virtue  of  this  cub- 
paragraph  (f),  or  by  one  en  more  such  persons  and  one  or  more 
controUing  persons;   or 

"(B)  a  person  which  is  controlled  (directly  or  indirectly,  by 
stock  ownership,  lease,  agn  «ment,  or  voting  trust,  by  common 
officers,    directors,    or    stockholders,    by    reason   of    drcumstauces 
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surrounding  organization  or  operation,  or  by  any  method  what- 
soever) by  one  or  more  controlling  persons,  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons which  are  affiliates  by  virtue  of  this  subparagraph  (f),  by  one 
or  more  such  persons  and  one  or  more  controlling  persons,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons  having  such  control  under  any  inden- 
ture, trust,  or  other  agreement  or  arrangement  with,  or  by  means 
of  the  assets  of,  one  or  more  such  persons  or  controlling  persons. 

"(g)  The  Commission,  upon  application,  shall  by  order  declare 
that  a  company  is  not  a  subsidiary  under  subparagraph  (d)  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  applicant  is  not  controlled  (di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  stock  ownership,  lease,  agreement,  or  voting 
trust,  by  common  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders,  by  reason  or 
circumstances  surrounding  organization  or  operation,  or  by  any 
method  whatsoever)  by  one  or  more  carriers,  by  one  or  more  sub- 
sidiaries, by  one  or  more  carriers  and  one  or  more  subsidiaries, 
or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  having  .such  control  under  any 
Indenture,  trust,  or  other  agreement  or  arrangement  with,  or  by 
means  of  the  assets  of,  one  or  more  such  carriers  or  subsidiaries. 
The  filing  of  an  appUcation  hereunder  In  good  faith  shall  exempt 
the  applicant  from  any  obllgtitlon,  duty,  or  liability  imposed  in 
this  part  upon  the  applicant  as  a  subsidiary  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  acted  upon  such  application.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  furnish  such  Information  as  the  Conunlsslon 
deems  necessary  for  acting  upon  the  application.  Within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  receipt  of  an  application  hereunder,  the 
Commission  shall  enter  an  order  granting,  or,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  denying,  or  otherwise  disposing  of,  such 
application.  The  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  to  show  cause 
why  any  order  declaring  a  company  not  to  be  a  subsidiary  should 
not  be  revoked,  whenever  It  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  com- 
pany has  become  a  sub.sldlary.  and.  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall 
revoke  the  order  declaring  such  company  not  to  be  a  subsidiary  If 
It  finds  that  such  company  has  become  a  subsidiary. 

"(h)  The  term  'control'  as  used  In  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
construed  to  Include  the  power  to  exercise  control." 

Sec  2.  Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  omitting  paragraph  (18),  and  renumbering 
paragraphs  (19),  (20).  and  (21)  as  paragraphs  (18).  (19).  and 
(20),  respectively,  and  by  changing  paragraph  (17)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(17)  As  used  in  paragr^hs  (4)  to  (16),  Inclusive,  the  term 
'carrier*  Includes  a  carrier  by  raUroad  subject  to  this  part,  and 
any  corporation  which,  although  not  engaged  in  transportation, 
owns  a  railroad  or  other  facilities  used  in  transportation  subject 
to  this  part,  or  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or 
acquiring  a  railroad  or  other  facilities  to  be  used  in  transporta- 
tion subject  to  thto  part." 

Sec.  3.  Section  12  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  and  including  the  first  semicolon,  and  by  striking  out  the 
next  two  words  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  to  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  That  the  Commission  to  hereby  authorized  to  require 
annual  reports  from  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provteions 
of  this  part,  and  from  the  owners  of  all  railroads  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce  as  defined  in  this  part,  to  prescribe  the  manner 
In  which  such  reports  shall  be  made,  and  to  require  from  such 
carriers  and  owners,  and  from  subsidiaries,  specific  and  full,  true, 
and  correct  answers  to  all  questions  upon  which  the  Commission 
may  need  information.  Such  annual  reports  shall  show  in  detail 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  issued,  the  amounts  paid  therefor, 
and  the  manner  of  pajrment  for  the  same;  the  dividends  paid;  the 
surplus  fund.  If  any,  and  the  number  of  stockholders;  the  funded 
and  floating  debts  and  the  interest  paid  thereon;  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  property,  franchises,  and  equipments  of  the  carrier 
or  owner;  the  number  of  employees  and  the  salaries  paid  each 
class:  the  accidents  to  passengers,  employees,  and  other  persons, 
and  the  causes  thereof:  the  amounts  expended  for  improvements 
each  year,  how  expended,  and  the  character  of  such  in^rove- 
ments;  the  earnings  and  receipts  from  each  branch  of  business 
and  from  all  sources;  the  operating  and  other  expenses;  the 
balances  of  profit  and  loss;  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  financial 
operations  of  the  carrier  or  owner,  each  year,  including  an  annual 
balance  sheet.  Such  reports  shall  also  contain  such  information 
in  relation  to  rates  or  regxilations  concerning  fares  or  freights, 
or  agreements,  arrangements,  or  contracts  affecting  the  same  as 
the  Commission  may  require;  and  the  Commission  may  in  its 
discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  enablln,'^  it  the  hotter  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thto  part,  prescribe  a  period  of  time  within  which 
all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provtolons  of  thto  part  and 
owners  of  railroads  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  shall  have,  as 
near  as  may  be.  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  and  the  manner  In 
which  such  accounts  shaU  be  kept.  The  Commission  to  hereby 
authorized  to  require  that  every  subsidiary  which  to  not  a  carrier 
or  an  owner  or  a  motor  carrier  file  with  the  Commission  an  annual 
report,  which  shall  consist  of  its  balance  sheet  as  of  the  end  of 
the  12-month  period  determined  under  paragraph  (2),  its  income 
account  for  such  period,  and  its  profit  and  loss  account  as  of  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  such  period,  and  such  report  shaU 
classify  separately  the  accounts  sho^m  therein  representing  (a) 
transactions  between  the  reporting  subsidiary  or  subsidiaries  and 
the  controlling  carrier,  (b)  transactions  between  the  reporting 
subsidiary  or  subsidiaries  and  all  other  subsidiaries  of  the  con- 
trolling carrier,  and  (c)  aU  other  transactions.    The  Commission 


In  Its  discretion  may  permit  two  or  more  subsidiaries  of  the  same 
carrier  to  repwrt  Jointly,  or  to  fUe  consolidated  reports,  and  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  the  form  In  which  reporU  of  subsidiaries 
shall  be  made  pursuant  hereto." 

SBC.  5.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  to  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Said  detailed  reports  shall  contain  all  the  required  statistics 
for  the  period  of  12  months  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June  in  each 
year,  or  on  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year  if  the  Commission 
by  order  substitute  that  period  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  and 
shall  be  made  out  under  oath  and  filed  with  the  Commission  at  its 
office  in  Washington  within  3  months  after  the  close  of  the  year 
for  which  the  report  is  made,  unless  additional  time  be  granted  in 
any  case  by  the  Commission;  and  if  any  carrier,  subsidiary,  person. 
or  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  fall  to 
make  and  file  said  annual  reports  within  the  time  above  specified, 
or  within  the  time  extended  by  the  Commission,  for  making  and 
filing  the  same,  or  shall  fall  to  make  specific  and  full,  true,  and 
correct  answer  to  any  questions  authorized  by  the  provtolons  of 
thto  section  within  30  days  from  the  time  it  to  lawfully  required 
so  to  do,  such  party  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
HOC  for  each  and  every  day  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  default  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Commission  shall  also  have  authority  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders  to  require  said  carriers  or  owners,  or  any  of 
them,  to  file  monthly  reports  of  earnings  and  expenses,  and  to 
require  such  carriers  and  owners  and  subsidiaries  to  file  periodical  or 
special,  or  both  periodical  and  special,  reports  concerning  any 
matters  about  which  the  Commission  to  authorized  or  required  by 
thto  or  any  other  law  to  inquire  or  to  keep  itself  informed  or  which 
it  is  required  to  enforce;  and  such  reports  shall  be  under  oath 
whenever  the  Commission  so  requires;  and  if  any  such  carrier,  sub- 
sidiary, or  owner  shall  fall  to  make  and  file  any  such  report  within 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Commission,  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  for- 
feitures last  above  provided." 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  (a)  The  Commission  may.  in  ite  discretion.  pre8cr«>e  the 
forms  of  any  and  all  accounts  and  records  to  be  kept  by  carriers 
subject  to  the  provtolonsr  of  this  part,  including  the  accounts  and 
records  of  the  movement  of  traffic,  as  weU  as  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  moneys.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, prescribe,  for  carriers  subject  to  this  part,  the  classes  of 
property  for  which  depreciation  charges  shall  be  included  under 
operating  expenses,  and  the  percentages  of  depreciation  which  shall 
be  charged  with  respect  to  each  of  such  classes  of  property,  classi- 
fying the  carriers  as  It  may  deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  The 
Commission  may,  when  It  deems  necessary,  modify  the  classes  and 
percentages  so  prescribed.  The  carriers  subject  to  this  part  shall 
not  charge  to  operating  expenses  any  depreciation  charges  on  classes 
of  property  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  or 
charge  with  respect  to  any  class  of  property  a  percentage  of  depreci- 
ation other  than  that  prescribed  therefor  by  the  Commission.  No 
such  carrier  shall  in  any  case  include  in  any  form  under  Its  oper- 
ating or  other  expenses  any  depreciation  or  other  charge  or  expendi- 
ture included  elsewhere  as  a  depreciation  charge  or  otherwise  under 
Its  operating  or  other  expenses. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  Inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  business  of  all  carriers  and  subsidiaries,  and 
of  all  controUing  persons  and  affiliates  to  the  extent  that  the 
business  of  such  controlling  persons  and  affiltotes  to  related  to 
the  control  or  management  of  the  business  of  one  or  more  car- 
riers or  subsidiaries,  and  the  Commission  shaU  keep  itself  in- 
formed as  to  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  to  con- 
ducted, and  ShaU  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  such  carriers, 
subsidiaries,  controlling  persons,  and  affiliates  such  information 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provtolons 
of  thto  part. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  or  any  authorized  agent  thereof,  shall 
at  all  times  have  authority  to  inspect  and  copy  all  accounts, 
books,  records,  memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
now  or  hereafter  extoting,  of  a  carrier  or  subsidiary,  and  such 
accounts,  books,  records,  memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other 
documents,  now  or  hereafter  extoting,  of  a  controlling  person  <a 
aCQllate,  as  the  Commission  deems  relevant  to  such  controlling 
f>erson's  or  affiliate's  relation  to  or  transactions  with  one  or  mor« 
carriers  or  sul>sldlarles. 

"(d)  The  Commission,  or  any  authorized  agent  thereof,  shall 
at  all  times  have  authority  to  Inspect  and  copy  such  accounts, 
books,  records,  memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
now  or  hereafter  extoting,  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  trustee 
under  any  Indenture,  brokerage  firm.  Investment  banking  firm, 
accounting  firm,  railway  association,  or  person  which  sells  or  has 
sold  equipment  or  supplies  to  carriers,  as  the  Commission  deems 
relevant  to  transactions  or  relations  between  such  bank.  firm, 
association,  or  person,  and  one  or  more  carriers  or  subsidiaries. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  carriers  subject  to  thto  part  to 
keep  any  accounts,  books,  records,  memoranda,  and  other  docu- 
ments, inconstotent  with  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Thto  provtolon  shall  apply  to  receivers  and  trustees 
of  carriers." 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  to  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  such  carrier, 
receiver,  or  trustee  to  keep  such  accounts  and  records,  on  the 
books  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  or  in  case 
of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  trustee. 
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sabBldUry,  controlling  person,  affiliate,  or  other  person  to  submit 
any  accounU.  books,  records,  memoranda,  correspondence,  or  other 
docximenta  to  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  authorized  agents  or 
examiners  for  inspection  or  copying,  as  required  by  thU  section, 
such  carrlpr.  receiver,  trustee.  Bubsldiary,  controlling  person,  aflU- 
late.  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $600  for  each  such  oflense  and  for  each  and  every  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  offenae.  such  forfeitures  to  be  recoverable  in 
the  sama  manner  as  other  forfeitures  provided  for  in  this  part." 

Sbc.  8.  Paragraph  (7)  of  aectlon  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make,  cause  to  be  made,  or 
participate  in  the  making  of,  any  false  entry  In  any  annual  or 
other  report  required  to  be  filed,  or  in  the  accounts  of  any  book 
of  accounts  or  in  any  record  or  memoranda  kept  by  a  carrier  or  a 
■ubfiidlary  thereof,  or  who  shall  willfully  destroy,  mutilate,  or  alter 
•uch  accounts,  books,  or  records,  or  by  any  means  or  device  falsify 
the  record  of  any  such  account,  record,  or  memoranda,  or  any 
books,  correspondence,  or  other  documents,  or  who  shall  willfully 
neglect  or  fall  to  make  full,  true,  and  correct  entries  in  any  such 
accounts  or  records,  of  all  facts  and  transactions  appertaining  to 
tho  busineos  of  the  carrier  or  subeldlary,  or  shall  keep  any  ac- 
counts, records,  or  memoranda  inconsistent  with  those  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Commission,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  file 
with  the  Commission  any  false  report  or  other  document  required 
to  be  filed  by  It,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  subject,  upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tl.OOO  nor 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  1  year 
nor  more  than  3  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  issue  orders 
specifying  such  operating,  accounting,  or  financial  papers,  records. 
tiooks.  blanks,  tickets,  stubs,  correspondence,  or  documents  of  car- 
riers and  stxbsldiarles  as  may.  after  a  reasonable  time,  be  destroyed. 
and  prescribing  the  length  of  time  such  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, or  documents  shall  be  preserved.  As  used  In  this  part,  the 
word  'keep'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  make,  prepare,  or  compile, 
as  well  as  retain." 

Bec.  9.  Section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  two  new  paragraphs, 
which  shall  take  effect  GO  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act, 
reading  as  follows: 

"(13)  Subsidiaries  of  carriers  (other  than  subsidiaries  which  are 
carriers  subject  to  this  part,  and  other  than  common  or  contract 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  corporations  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  etit;aging  in  transportation  as  such  carriers,  tmd  corporations 
authorized  by  order  entered  under  section  213  (a)  (1)  of  part  II 
to  acqxare  control  of  any  such  carrier,  or  of  two  or  more  such 
carriers)  Khali  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  to  (6) 
and  (8)  to  (11),  inclusive,  of  this  section,  including  penalties  appli- 
cable in  cases  of  violations  thereof:  Provided,  That  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  apply  to  the  issuance  of  securities  by  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  to  the  carrier  which  owns  such  subsidiary  or  to 
one  or  more  other  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of  such  carrier,  but  In 
such  event  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  carrier  or  subsidiary  to 
which  such  securities  are  issued  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
•ame  to  any  other  person  without  the  authorization  of  the  Commis- 
■ton  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  authorize  an  issue  or  assumption  by  any 
such  subsidiary  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  only  if  it  finds 
that  such  iiisue  or  assumption  is  compatible  with  the  public  inter- 
-  est  in  transportation,  will  not  adversely  affect  the  carrier  or  carriers 
In  control  of  such  subsidiary,  and  vrtll  not  impair  the  ability  of 
such  carrier  or  carriers  to  perform  their  service  to  the  public.  As 
used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'wholly  owned  subsidiary'  means 
a  subsidiary  all  of  whose  outstanding  voting  securities  (exclusive 
of  directors'  qualifying  shares)  are  owned  by  a  carrier  or  by  a  com- 
pany which  Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  by  virtue  of  this  sentence, 
or  by  both. 

"(14)  After  December  31.  1939,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  dlnnrtor  of  a  carrier  to  hold  the  position  o'  ofScer  or  director 
of  a  subsidiary  which  Is  subject  to  paragraph  (13)  cf  this  section 
and  les3  than  100  percent  of  whose  stock  (exclusive  of  directors' 
qualifying  shares)  Is  held  by  such  carrier  or  by  another  such  sub- 
sidiary, unless  eiich  holding  shall  have  been  authorized  by  order  of 
the  Commission,  upon  due  showing  in  form  and  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  that  neither  public  nor  private  inter- 
ests will  be  adversely  affected  thereby.  After  this  paragraph  takes 
effect,  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  paragraph  (12)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  subsidiaries  subject  to  paragraph  (13)  of 
this  section." 

6ec.  10.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding,  after  section  20a.  a  new  section,  which  shall 
take  effect  80  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  reading  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  20b.  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  except  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  for  any 
carrier  or  subsidiary  (or  for  any  carrier  and  one  or  more  sub- 
sidiaries which  are  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  such  carrier) . 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  method  or  device  whatsoever — 

**(i>  to  expend  or  effect  the  expenditure  of  any  funds,  transfer 
or  effect  the  transfer  of  anything  of  value,  or  make,  cause  to  be 
made,  or  guarantee  any  loan  (whether  or  not  in  connection  with 
any  obligation,  contract,  or  agreement),  to  an  aggregate  amount 
111  ezoesa  of  $60,000  of  money  or  value  In  any  one  calendar  year: 
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(other  than  notes  issued  by  a  carrier  or  secured  by  securities  Issued, 
assujxted.  or  guaranteed  by  a  carrier)  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  of  such  enterprise  for  property  sold  or  services  (other  than 
transportation  services)   rendered  on  credit. 

"(4)  Within  ten  days  after  the  Incurring  or  entering  into  of  any 
obligation,  contract,  or  agreement  which  is  conditional  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and 
within  such  period  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  after  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds,  the  transfer  of  an3rthing  of  value,  the 
making  or  g\iaranteelng  of  any  loan,  the  acquisition  of  any  securi- 
ties, or  the  Incurring  or  entering  into  of  any  obligation,  aCT-eement, 
or  contract  to  acquire  any  securities,  by  any  carrier  or  subsidiary,  as 
authorized  by  an  order  of  the  Commlfslon  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section,  such  carrier  or  subsidiary  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  certificate  of  notification  to  that  effect  setting  forth 
therein  all  such  facts  as  may  l>e  required  by  the  Commission. 

"(5)  Any  director,  officer,  attorney,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  car- 
rier or  subsidiary  who  knowingly  assents  to  or  participates  in  any 
expenditure  of  funds,  transfer  of  any  thing  of  value,  making  or 
guaranteeing  of  any  loan,  acquisition  of  securities,  or  the  Incurring 
or  entering  into  of  any  obligation,  contract,  or  agreement  to  acquire 
securities,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  t>e  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  paragraph  (11)  <tf  secUon  20a." 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,    It 

was  drafted  by  the  Commission  in  cooperation  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman!  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Tobey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Johnson]  were  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
During  an  extended  adjournment  of  the  hearings,  every 
feature  of  the  bill  to  which  the  attorneys  for  the  railroads 
objected  was  discussed  in  detail  in  conference  with  them, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  by  everyone  concerned,  iXKlud- 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form  will  not  unduly  burden  or  hamper  the  regular 
conduct  of  the  railroads'  business  and  that  they  had  no  fur- 
ther suggestions  with  respect  to  its  form.  They  all  stated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  heard  further  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  purpose  of  the  biH  is  to  prevent 
certain  wasteful  expenditures  of  money  by  the  railroads 
such  as  those  ^rtiich  took  place  between  the  years  1922  and 
1929,  when  they  speculated  in  the  stocks  and  securities  of 
other  railroads,  and  suffered  tremendous  losses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CONTROL  or  DISEASE   IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  2745)  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and 
control  the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  dis- 
eases was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  tiie  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Col-ambla  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  promtilgate 
and  enforce  all  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  communicable 
and  preventable  diseases  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2,  The  said  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  prescribe  a  rea- 
sonable penalty  of  fine,  not  to  exceed  $100,  or  of  Imprisonment, 
not  to  exceed  30  days,  or  both,  for  the  violation  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  aU 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  stich  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
In  the  police  court  at  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  information  filed  by  the  corporation 
counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

8ac.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  90  days  after  its 
pMaage  and  approval,  and  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  foilowtng  acts  are  hereby  repealed: 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  In  the  District  of  Cbltmibla.*'  approved  March  8,  1807  (29 
SUt.  635): 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, mea&les.  whooping  cough,  cblcken  pox,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  and  typhoid  fever  In  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  February  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  888); 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  registration  of  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  free  examination  of 
■putum  in  suspected  cases,  and  for  preventing  the  spread  of  tut>er- 
In  said  District."  approved  2£ay  13.  1908  (35  Stat.  126);  ^DA 
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An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  prerentkm  of  venereal  dlMaan 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pvu-poeea,"  approved 
February  26,  1926   (43  Stat.  1001). 

FARMERS'  MARKET,  DISTRICT  OF  COLT7MBIA 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  340)  providing  that  the 
farmers'  market  in  blocks  354  and  355  in  the  Dtetrtct  of 
Columbia  shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  remaining  parts  of  these  lots  shall  from 
cow  on  be  inviolate  as  a  farmers"  market  and  shall  not  be  taken 
from  them  as  long  as  needed  by  said  farmers  as  a  market  place. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to.  I 

AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR -VEHICLX  FUELS  TAX     I 

The  bill  (S,  2778)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro. 
vide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23,  1924. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fueli?  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  April  23,  1924.  be 
amended  by  striking  from  the  last  sentence  of  section  10  thereof 
the  word  "tlilrty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ""sixty." 

CHARLOTTE  E.  HTTNTER 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  5516)  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  B.  Hunker 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  covering  House  bill  5516.  Calendar  No.  1053,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  (No.  1009)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  bill  (H.  R.  5516)  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  E.  Hunter, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  favorably  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  was  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  as  shown  by 
the  following  letter  from  the  president.  Board  of  Commissioners: 

Mat  13,  19S9. 
Hon.  JcKnriNcs  Ransoipb. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

United  States  House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  The  Commissioners  have   received   for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  thereon  a  copy  of  H.  R.  5516,  Seventy- 
sixth    Congress,    first    session,    entitled    "A    biU    for   the    reUef    c€ 
Charlotte  E.  Hunter." 

This  bill  provides  that,  notwithstanding  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  public-school  teachers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  January  15.  1920.  as  amended, 
the  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  place  on  the  retirement  list  of  teachers  retired  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act  the  name  of  Charlotte  E.  Hunter,  for- 
merly a  teacher  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  pay,  out  of  the  fund  established  by  such  act,  an  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  such  act;  and  that  the  said  Charlotte  K. 
Hunter  shall  be  accredited  with  and  entitled  to  count  for  such  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  all  other  periods  of  service  to  which  she  may 
be  legally  entitled,  the  period  of  her  employment  as  such  school 
teacher  from  February  5,  1895,  to  AprU  12,  1919,  both  dates  Inclu- 
sive. 

The  teachers'  retirement  fund  Is  malntamed  by  cootrlbutlona 
made  by  acting  teachers  and  augmented  by  District-appropriated 
funds.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted  into  law.  it  would  mean  that  Char- 
lotte E.  Hunter  wotald  receive  an  annuity  of  approximately  $65  per 
month  payable  from  the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  to  which  hUtm 
Hunter  did  not  contribute.  There  are  a  number  of  former  teachers 
now  living  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla  In  the  same  position  as  Miss 
Htmter.  In  that  they  retired  from  the  service  prior  to  ttoe  passage 
of  the  above-mentioned  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  retirement  of 
public-school  teachers  In  the  District  at  Columbia""  and  have  not 
contributed  to  the  teachers"  retirement  fond  and  do  not,  therefore, 
C(Hne  within  the  provisions  o(  the  act. 

The  Commissioners  feel  that  certain  facts  arc  present  In  MlM 
Htmter's  case  which  entitle  it  to  consideration  on  its  own  merits 
separate  ar»d  apart  from  any  other  request  that  might  be  subse- 
quently submitted.  For  example.  It  appears  that  liUss  Hunter  went 
to  Germany  to  study  the  kindergarten  system  at  the  request  of  tbe 
late  Superintendent  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  In  charge  of  colored  schools, 
and  upon  her  return  undertook  the  supervision  of  tbe  kindergarten 
for  a  number  of  years  without  additional  compensation,  there  being 
DO  funds  available  for  a  salary  to  reward  such  services.  Bbe  also 
directed  a  home  for  tbe  blind  at  the  Harriet  Tubman  Aid  to  tb* 
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Blind.  Inc..  an  Institution  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, without  compensation 

You  are  advised  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  formally  actea 
on  this  bill  and  has  no  objection  to  Its  passage.  ^  _^  », 

The  Commissioners  believe  the  legislation  Is  desirable  and  wlsn 
to  report  favorably  on  the  bUl  and  urge  lU  early  enactment, 

^P^'^'y-  M.   C.  Hazen. 

President.  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.   C. 

This  bill  Is  solely  a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  E. 
Hunter  and  In  no  way  exchanges  existing  law. 

UCENSE    TO    PRACTICE    CmROPRACTIC    TO    GEORGE    M.    CORRIVEATT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4732)  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
license  to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  George  M.  Corriveau,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LICENSE   TO  PRACTICE   CHIROPRACTIC   TO   LAURA   T.   CORRIVEATT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4733)  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
license  to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  Laura  T.  Corriveau,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

INCORPORATION  OF  CROUP  HOSPITALIZATION.   INC. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6266)  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
certain  persons  as  Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  ^hird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SALE    or   PERSONAL    REAL    ESTATE    IN    THE   DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6405)  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  tn  the  District  of  Columbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

INSANITY  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7086)  to  provide  for  insanity  proceedings 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT  OF   1939 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7320)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  IN  THE 

DISTRICT 

The  bill  (S.  2779)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  known  as  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia.  1928,  approved 
February  27.  1929,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public  health 
In  the  District  of  Columbia."  known  as  the  "Healing  Arts  Practice 
Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928,"  approved  February  27,  1929,  be 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  section  18  thereof 
the  words  "beginning  on  the  second  Monday  In  January  and  July 
of  each  year  and  at  such  other"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "at  such." 

ABATEMENT  OF  PERSONAL  TAXES  FROM  INSOLVENT  BUTLDING  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4434)  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  per- 
sonal taxes  from  Insolvent  building  associations  in  the  Dis- 
■■^  trict  of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PERMANENT  TENURE  FOR   CARRIERS  OF  MAIL  ON  STAR   ROUTES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1214)  to 
provide  for  a  more  permanent  tenure  for  persons  canrlng 
the  mail  on  star  routes,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  OlBces  and  Post  Roads,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  aectlon  3951  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  August  11.  1876  (amending  sees.  246  and  251  of  the 
act  of  June  8.  1872)  (D.  8.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  39.  sec.  434).  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  cases  of 
regular  contracts  for  carrying  the  mall  upon  star  routes,  the  con- 
trmct  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  In 
the  Interests  of  the  Postal  Service,  be  renewed  for  single  periods 
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of  4  years  from  date  of 
end  of  the  contract  term,  and 
thereafter  be  made  as  often 
require.     Any  regular  contract 
Its  express  terms  for  a  period 
new  contract  with  the  same  ot 
by  the  Postmaster  General  by 
by  existing  law." 

(b)   That    section    3951    of 
(U.  S.  C.   1934  ed.,  title  39, 
addition  of  the  following: 

"The   Postmaster   General 
such  regulations  as  he  may 
tion    to    a    star-route 
caused    by   obstruction   of 
tlnuance  of  ferries,  or  any  oth^r 
tract   term,   but   such   additional 
be  proportionately  greater  tha  i 
tract  Involved:   Provided,  Thai 
the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C. 
sation  shall   be  paid   for 
until  such   additional   service 
therefor  to  be  expressed  in  th« 
of  the  department,  and  that 
any  additional  regular  service 
order,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
graph. 

'The   Postmaster    General 
Interest   of   the   Postal   Service 
tracts  for  the  ptirpose  of 
under  the   following   conditloi^ 
In  the  service   involving  a 
amount   of   service   required 
ha'-dshlp  on  the  contractor;    ( 
Increase  in  the  quantity  of 
or  after  a  bid  has  been 
equipment  to  maintain  the 
Is  ordered  that  will  necessitate 
Initial    terminal    an   excesslveljr 
period  them  was  required  in 

Sec.    2.  As    used    in    sectioils 
Statutes    (U.    S.    C,    1934    ed., 
In  section  8  of  the  act 
proved    June    25.    1910. 
and    for    other    purposes 
(U.   S.   C,    1934   ed..    title    39. 
Include  a  contractor  who  Is 
tract  under  section  3951  of 

No    proposal    for    a    contract 
considered    unless   the   bidder 
or  counties  traversed  by  the 
be  carried,  or  a  legal  resident 
county  or  counties:    except 
tendered  by  firms,  companies 
Provided,  That  such  firms, 
engaged    In    business   vrtthin 
are  herein  restricted  as  to 
the  term  "county,"  as  used 
similar  primary  subdivision  ol 


expiration,  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the 

e  renewals  of  such  contracts  may 

the  Interests  of  the  service  may 

may  be  continued  In  force  beyond 

not   exceeding   6   months,   until   a 

another  contractor  shall  be  made 

regular  advertisement  as  required 
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in   his   discretion   and    under 
allow  additional  compensa- 
for    necessary    Increased    travel 
destruction    of    bridges,   dlscon- 
cause  occurring  during  the  con- 
compensation   allowed  shall   not 
the  rate  established  by  the  con- 
the  provisions  of  section  3960  of 
title  39,  sec.  440),  that  no  compen- 
lonal   service   in  carrying   the   mall 
s  ordered,   the  sum  to   be  allowed 
order  and  entered  upon  the  tracks 
lo  compensation  shall  be  paid  for 
endered  before  the  Issuing  of  such 
lervlce  authorized  under  this  para- 
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Revised    Statutes,    as    amended 
.  434),  is  hereby  amended  by  the 
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In   his   discretion   and    In    the 
readvertise   and   award    new  con- 
contractors  and  their  sureties 
(a)    Where  a  change  Is  ordered 
Increase  or  decrease   In   the 
such   extent   as  to   impose   undue 
)    where  an  abnormal  or  sustained 
develops  dtirlng  a  contract  period 
necessitating  larger  capacity 
;  (c)  where  a  change  In  schedule 
the  contractor  being  away  from  the 
longer    or   an   excessively   shorter 
he  advertised  schedule." 

3945    and    3946    of    the    Revised 
title   39.    sees.    426    and   427)    and 
'An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
the    Postal    Savings    System, 
May    18,    1916.    as    amended 
sec.   344).    the   term    "bidder"   shall 
applicant  for  renewal  of  his  con- 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended, 
for    star-route    service    shall    be 
Is   a   legal    resident   of   the   county 
roads  over  which   the  malls  are   to 
within  the  coiuitles  adjoining  such 
proposals  for  carrying   the   mail 
or  corporations  shall  be  considered: 
,  or  corporations  are  actually 
the   counties   In    which    Individuals 
And  provided  further.  That 
^reln,  shall  Include  parish  or  other 
a  State. 
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The  amendment  was  agri  ed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  >e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  KING  subsequently  (  aid: 

Mr.  President,  I  was  di'^erted  for  a  moment  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  when  Calendar  No. 
1062,  Senate  bill  1214,  wus  called.  I  remember  that  we 
had  considerable  controversy  over  a  measure,  I  think  similar 

of  Congress.    I  think  we  should 
the  bill.    It  is  to  provide  for  more 
permanent  tenure  for  persons  carrying  the  mail  on  star 
routes? 

Mr.  Resident,  the  subcommittee,  after 
with  which  it  took  the  matter  up 


to  this  in  the  last  session 
have  had  an  explanation  of 


Mr.  McCAFlRAN 
a  long  study,  in  connection 


with  the  Department,  reccmmended  the  amendment  which 


the  bill  proposes  to  make 
with  the  Senator,  and  say 
the  Post  OflBce  Department 


son  for  that  is  that  the  Bur  ;au  of  the  Budget  did  not  favor  It. 


That  is  the  part  of  the  ba 
master  General,  when  anc 


Mr.  KING. 
siOQ  when  this  measure 


in  the  law.     I  wish  to  be  frank 

that  as  to  one  part  of  the  bill 

does  not  express  itself.  The  rea- 


which  would  authorize  the  Post- 
if  it  was  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  service,  to  permit  an  extension  of  a  contract  already  let, 
after  that  contract  had  be?n  in  force  and  effect  for  4  years 
and  the  services  were  satisfactory.    I  hope  the  Senator  will 

because,  in  my  judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  studied  the  matter,  it  will  result 
in  great  benefit  to  the  Sen  ice. 

The  Senate  r  may  recall  that  at  the  last  ses- 
xras  under  consideration—— 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  remember  it  very  welL 

Mr.  KING.  There  were  very  serious  conflicts  between 
those  who  had  the  contracts  and  those  who  desired  them, 
and  there  was  considerable  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  improvements  were  necessary,  and  would  be  made  if 
there  was  open  bidding  and  others  might  bid  for  the  can- 
tracts. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say  In  reply  that. 
while  I  cannot  state  definitely  that  all  the  discrepancies  and 
differences  between  the  several  groups  in  these  regions  have 
been  ironed  out,  no  objection  has  been  filed  against  the  bill, 
nor  against  its  amended  form,  and  everything  has  been  done 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  subcommittee  to  attempt  to 
Iron  out  those  differences.  I  had  a  group  representing  the 
star  routes  meet  together  with  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
representing  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  my  office  for 
hours^  pursuant  to  the  Investigation  of  the  committee,  and 
this  bill  is  the  result.  If  the  Senator  does  not  object  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  think  he  will  find  that  great  benefit 
will  flow  from  it.  I  have  in  mind,  In  answering  the  Sen- 
ator, the  history  of  the  legislation  which  we  considered  2 
years  ago  and  then  last  year,  and  so  on.  The  bill  is  the 
result  of  the  study  which  was  made  of  the  subject  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  KING.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two  ques- 
tions. First,  would  the  bill  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government,  and,  secondly,  is  it  intended  to  perpetuate  in 
control  those  who  already  have  contracts,  and  to  prevent 
any  further  competition? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  My  answer  is,  first  of  all.  to  say  that. 
In  my  judgment,  it  promotes  the  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Second,  it  does  not  perpetuate  the  tenure  of  office  of 
contractors  for  themselves.  So  that  my  answer  may  be  fully 
understood,  I  will  say  that  at  all  times  at  the  expiration  of 
a  contract  the  Postmaster  General  may  or  may  not  grant 
continuance  of  the  contract.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  tt 
at  any  time. 

PENSIONS  REStTLTlNG  FTIOII  DISABILmr  OR  DEATH  IN  CONFLICT  IN 

FAR  EAST 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  pro- 
vide pensions  at  wartime  rates  for  disability  or  death  In- 
curred in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result  of  the  conflict  In 
the  Par  East,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  an  amendment  on  p€«e  2,  line  1.  before  the 
word  "regulation",  to  strike  out  "the"  and  to  insert  "this",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  I  of  part  n.  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a),  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title  38,  ch.  12,  appendix; 
Executive  Order  No.  6156.  dated  June  6,  1933,  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (d)  to  read  as  foUows: 
■  "(d)  Any  veteran  or  the  dependents  of  any  deceased  veteran 
otherwise  entitled  to  pension  under  the  provisions  of  part  II  of 
this  regulation  shaU  be  enUtled  to  receive  the  rate  of  pension  pro- 
vided in  part  I  of  this  regtilatlon.  If  it  Is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  the  Injury  or  disease  result- 
ing In  disability  or  death  was  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  conflict  In  the  Far  East:  Provided,  That  If  an  Injury 
or  death  for  which  pension  Is  payable  under  this  subparagraph 
Is  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal  ll&blllty  upon  some 
foreign  government  to  pay  damages  therefor,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  require  the  beneficiary  to  assign  to  the 
United  States  aU  his  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  the  Indemnity 
payments  made  by  such  foreign  government  before  any  payments 
shall  be  made  under  this  subparagraph." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LDOTATIONS  OF  PROFITS  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRACTOaS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2464)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  27,  1934  (48  Stat.  505) .  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1926;  34  U.  S.  C,  Supp.  IV.  496;  sec.  14  of  Public. 
No.  18,  76th  Cong.) ,  to  adjust  the  limitations  on  the  profits  of 
certain  contractors  with  the  United  States,  which  bad  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  add  a  new  section  2  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  proviso  of  section  8  (b)  of  the 
act  of  Uarcb  27, 1934  (48  Stat.  506) ,  as  amfinried  by  the  act  of  June 


2S.  1936  (49  Stat.  1926;  84  U.  8.  C.  Supp.  IV,  496),  and  by  MCtton  14 
of  the  act  of  April  3.  1939  (Public.  No.  18.  78th  C5ong.).  Is  hereby 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  it  there  is  a 
net  loss,  or  a  net  profit  less  than  10  percent,  on  all  such  contracts 
or  subcontracts  for  the  construction  and /or  manufacture  of  any 
complete  naval  vessel  or  portion  thereof  completed  by  the  particular 
contractor  or  subcontractor  within  any  Income  taxable  year,  sudi 
net  loss  or  deficiency  In  profit  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  In  deter- 
mining the  excess  profit.  If  any,  during  the  next  6ucce»jdlng  4  in- 
come taxable  years:  that  If  there  Is  a  net  loss,  or  a  net  profit  less 
than  12  percent,  as  aforesaid  on  all  such  contracts  or  subcontract* 
for  the  construction  and  or  mantifacture  of  any  complete  alrcrsift 
or  portion  thereof  completed  by  the  particular  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor within  any  Income  taxable  year,  such  net  loss  or  de- 
ficiency in  profit  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  In  determining  the 
excess  profit.  If  any,  during  the  next  succeeding  4  Incoooe  taxable 
years;  and  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  excess 
profit  Initially  fixed  upon  shall  be  determined  on  or  before  Jxme  SO. 
1939.  In  the  case  of  contracts  or  subcontracts  for  the  construction 
and/or  manufacture  of  any  complete  aircraft  or  pco^lon  there<^. 
and  shall  be  determined  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  in  the  case  of  contracts  or  subcontracts  for  the 
construction  and/or  manufacture  of  any  complete  naval  vessel  or 
portion  thereof." 

8kc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to 
aU  contracts  and  subcontracts  completed  within  an  Income  taxable 
year  ending  after  April  3,  1939.  j 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (8.  2904)  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  ask  that  that  bill  be  passed  over  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  310)  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  CTode,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  section  92,  title  2.  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  approved  June   19,   1934,  be   amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"All  employees  to  whom  this  article  applies  shall,  after  reaching 
the  age  of  62  years  and  having  rendered  at  least  15  years  of  service 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  be  automatically  separated  from  tlie 
service  and  retired  on  the  annuity  provided  for  herein  and  all 
salary,  pay,  or  compensation  shall  cease  from  that  date:  Provided, 
That  If  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  certifies  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  by  reason  of  his  efficiency  and  willingness 
to  remain  In  the  service  the  continuance  of  such  employee  therein 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  such  employee  may 
be  retained  for  a  p>crlod  of  1  year  upon  the  approval  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  ODmmission,  and  by  similar  certification 
and  approval  he  may  be  continued  for  another  year,  and  so  on: 
Provided,  however.  That  after  June  30,  1939,  no  employee  shall 
be  continued  in  the  service  beyond  the  age  of  retlrenxent  for  more 
than  3  years,  unless  so  continued  by  Executive  order  when  In 
th"  Judgment  of  the  President  the  public  Interest  so  requires: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  such  person  heretofore  or  here- 
after separated  from  the  service  under  any  provision  of  law  or 
regiilation  providing  for  such  retirement  on  account  of  age  shall 
be  eligible  again  to  appointment  to  any  appointive  oflloe,  position, 
or  employment  to  which  this  article  applies. 

"All  employees  to  whom  this  article  applies  who  would  be 
eligible  for  retirement  from  the  service  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  62  years  shall  t>e  eligible  for  retirement  on  an  annuity  as  pro- 
vided In  section  96  of  this  title  (1)  after  attaining  the  age  at 
58  years  and  having  rendered  at  least  30  years'  service  computed 
as  provided  In  section  97  of  this  title,  not  leas  than  15  years  of 
which  shall  have  been  rendered  on  the  Isthmiis  of  Panama,  or  (2) 
after  attaining  the  age  of  55  years  and  having  rendered  at  least 
30  years'  service  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  computed  as  provided 
in  section  97  of  this  title.  ReUrement  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  at  the  option  of  the  employee,  but.  If  such 
option  is  not  exercised  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  employee 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  retirement  from  the  service,  the 
provisions  of  this  article  with  respect  to  automatic  separation 
from  the  service  shall  apply." 

Bec.  2.  Section  96.  title  2,  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  is  amended  by 
adding,  after  the  fovurth  paragraph  of  said  section,  the  following 
additional  paragraph: 

"Any  employee  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  sections  92  or  93 
of  this  title  may  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  elect  to  receive  In 
lieu  of  the  life  annuity  described  herein  a  reduced  annuity  payable 
to  him  during  his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his  death  payable  to 
his  beneficiary  designated  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
which  designation  shall  be  In  writing  and  filed  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the  surviving  bene- 
ficiary tbaU  be  either  equal  to  or  50  percent  at  tbe  employee's 
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iTdueed  annuallv  as  the  employee  shall  elect  in  the  writing  hereln- 
beiore  provided  for,  and  the  said  annuity  shall  be  payable  during 
the  life  of  the  beneficiary,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  ail 
pa>inent8  shall  cease  and  no  further  annuity  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able. The  amounts  of  the  two  annuities  shall  be  such  that  their 
combined  actuarial  value  on  the  date  of  retirement  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  the  same  as  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  single  life  increased  annuity  with  forfeiture  provided 
by  this  section:  Provided,  That  no  election  in  lieu  of  the  life  an- 
nuity provided  herein  shall  become  effective  in  case  an  employee 
dies  within  30  days  after  the  effective  date  of  retirement,  and 
death  within  such  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  death  in  active 
service.  Any  surviving  beneficiary  designated  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph  may  within  a  period  of  6  months  after  the  death  of  the 
retired  employee,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  deposit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$10,000  for  the  pvirchase  of  an  annuity  to  be  added  to  the  annuity 
payable  to  such  stirvivlng  beneficiary  as  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
and  such  added  annuity  shall  likewise  carry  with  It  the  proviso 
that  no  unexpended  part  of  the  principal  upon  the  annuitant's 
death  shall  be  returned." 

Sec.  3.  Section  94,  title  3.  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out.  wherever  they  appear,  the  words 
"90  days'"  and  "90-day"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1  year." 

Sec.  4.  Section  99.  title  2,  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding,  after  the  first  paragraph  of  said  section,  the  foUow^lng  addi- 
tional paragraph: 

"At  the  option  of  any  employee,  to  be  exercised  at  any  time 
prior  to  his  retirement,  and  under  such  regulr.tions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  CommlsBlon.  additional  sums  »n 
multiples  of  1  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  20  percent,  of  his  annual 
basic  salary,  pay.  or  compensation,  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
June  30.  1931.  may  be  deducted  and  withheld,  or  paid  by  the 
employee,  and  deposited  as  provided  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
jKctlon.  which  amount,  together  with  Interest  thereon  at  3  percent 
per  annxim  compounded  as  of  June  30  of  each  year,  shall,  at  the 
date  of  hta  retirement,  be  available  to  purchase.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  actuaries. 
In  addition  to  the  annuity  provided  by  this  article,  an  annuity 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  Canal  Zone  retirement  and 
disability  fund  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  set  forth  in  the  tables 
of  annuity  values  by  the  board  of  actuaries  brsed  on  an  Interest 
rate  at  4  percent." 

SBC.  5.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  101.  title  2.  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  any  employee  to  whom  this  article  applies  who 
shall  be  transferred  to  a  position  not  within  the  purview  of  this 
article,  or  who  shall  become  absolutely  separated  from  the  service 
before  becoming  eligible  for  retirement  on  an  annuity,  the  amount 
credited  to  his  Individual  accoimt  shall  be  returned  to  such  em- 
ployee together  with  Interest  at  4  percent  per  annum  compounded 
on  Jime  30  of  each  year  to  Jtme  30,  1939,  and  3  percent  per 
annum  compounded  on  June  30  of  each  year  thereafter:  Provided, 
That  when  an  employee  becomes  Involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service,  not  by  removal  for  cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  de- 
linquency, the  total  amount  of  his  deductions  with  Interest  thereon 
at  4  percent  per  annum  compounded  on  June  30  of  each  year 
shall  be  returned  to  such  employee:  And  provided  further.  That 
all  mone3r8  so  returned  to  an  employee  must,  upon  reinstatement, 
retransfer,  or  reappointment  to  a  position  coming  within  the 
purview  of  thte  anicle.  be  redeposlted  with  Interest  at  4  percent 
per  anniun  compounded  on  June  30  of  each  year  before  such  em- 
ployee may  derive  any  benefits  under  this  article,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  but  Interest  shall  not  be  required  covering 
any  period  of  separation  from  the  service." 

Sec.  «.  Section  101,  title  2.  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  said  section  an 
additional  paragraph  designated  "(g)"  and  reading  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  provtelons  of  this  section  shall  be  constirued  to  apply 
to  the  additional  deductions  and  deposits  referred  to  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  99  of  this  title  as  added  by  section  4  of  this 
act:  Provided,  however.  That  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
there  shall  be  no  additional  deduction  of  $1  per  month  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  on  account  of  said  deductions  and  deposits:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  under  paragraphs  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  101, 
as  amended,  the  Interest  payable  upon  return  of  the  deductions 
and  deposits  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  computed  at 
3  percent  per  annimi,  compounded  on  June  30  of  each  year:  And 
provided  further.  That  under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  no 
part  of  such  deductions  and  deposits  or  interest  thereon  returned 
to  an  employee  upon  his  transfer  or  separation  from  the  service  as 
provided  In  this  section  shall  be  required  to  be  redeposlted  by  him 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  by  him  of  benefits  vinder 
this  article." 

S»c.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  explain  the  bill,  please? 

Mr.  CLARK  Of  Missouri.  The  bill  can  be  explained  by 
reference  to  page  2  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
contains  in  parallel  columns  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  the  present  law  and  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  With  the  celerity  with  which  we 
are  considering  the  Idlls  on  the  calendar,  I  have  no  time 
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to  sit  down  and  read  the  two  parallel  columns.    Will  the 
Sentor  explain  briefly  what    he  bill  proposes? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  items  of  difference  in  the 
bill  are  set  out  in  those  two  columns  more  briefly  than  I 
could  possibly  explain  them 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  a^sk  that  the  bill  go  over  until 
I  can  read  the  two  columns. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri]  I  have  no  objection.  I  will 
say  in  explanation  without  joing  into  the  details,  that  the 
bill  simply  provides  to  equa  ize  certain  conditions  affecting 
employees  on  the  Canal  Zoie  as  far  as  may  be.  The  fact 
is  that  service  in  tropical  cox  ntries  shortens  the  lives  of  men 
who  work  there.  Experience  has  proved  that  men  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  Panana  Canal  authority,  on  leaving 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  liv(i  only  on  an  average  of  2  years 
and  6  months. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  th  e  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
appeared  before  the  commttee  to  advocate  certain  slight 
changes,  reducing  the  age  of  volvmtary  retirement  after 
30  years  service  from  62  to  58  years,  and  to  make  certain 
provisions  for  the  buying  Df  additional  annuities.  There 
are  certain  technical  mattei  s  which  will  require  more  than 
the  time  allowed  by  the  rule  >  of  the  Senate  when  legislation 
is  considered  on  the  call  o  the  calendar.  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desires  to  o1  iject,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  completely  satisfied 
my  interest  in  the  matter.  All  I  asked  for  was  a  general 
statement  as  to  what  the  Jill  sought  to  accomplish.  The 
Senator  having  made  the  st  itement  here,  I  am  satisfied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BILLS    I'ASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2178)  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  -etirement  of  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  Territory  c  f  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  Jine  29,  1936,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  th ;  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI R.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2642)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  retirement  of  emiiloyees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
Territory  of  Alaska,  who  aie  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
approved  Jxme  29,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order, 

Mr.  KING.    I  ask  that  tt  e  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC]  IR.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2510)  to  pro^iote  the  general  welfare  through 

to  assist  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  providing  more  effective  programs  of  public  kinder- 
garten or  kindergarten  and  nursery-school  education  was 
announced  as  next  in  order 

Several  Senators.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC]  JR. 


AN  3 


The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

SEWER    SYSTEMS,    FARGO,    N.    DAK. 

onslder  the  bill  (S.  2059)  author- 

F^rgo,  N.  Dak.,  of  an  easement 

construction  of  water   and  sewer 

ijeported  from  the  Committee  on 

on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the 

out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and 

the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority", 

to  insert  a  new  section  2,  so  as 


CONSTRUCTION   OF    WATER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to 
izing  a  grant  to  the  city  o 
in  connection  with  the 
systems,  which  had  been 
Commerce  with  amendmei^ts 
words  "that  the",  to  strike 
to  insert  "Administrator  of 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  is  authorized  and  directed  to  grant  to  the  city 
of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  a  permaneat  easement  authorizing  such  city  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  sjistera  of  intercepter  or  trunk  sewer 
lines  and  water  mains  under  the  west  60  feet  of  a  tract  of  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  located  north  of  such  city  of 
Fargo.  In  Cass  County,  N.  DaM.,  stich  tract  of  land  being  now  used 
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as  the  site  of  an  airways  radio  and  range  station  and  Is  more 
specifically  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner southwest  quarter  of  section  30.  township  140  north,  range  48 
west,  fifth  principal  meridian:  thence  east  880  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
south  645  feet  to  a  point:  thence  west  880  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  645  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  In  all  13'<« 
acres.  The  easement  authorized  to  be  granted  by  this  act  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  the  license  revocable  at  the  wiU  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, granted  to  such  city  by  a  certain  instrtunent  dated  December 
20,  1934,  and  executed  by  ETwlng  Y.  Mitchell.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  amended  by  a  certain  instrument  dated  March  12, 
1935,  and  executed  by  the  said  Ewlng  Y.  MitcheU.  Such  easement 
shall  be  granted  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  deem  desirable  to  include  in  the  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  interference  with  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air-navigation  faculties  now  or  hereafter  located 
upon  such  tract  of  land. 

Sec.  2.  Such  easement  shaU  be  granted  subject  to  the  foUowlng 
condition : 

(1)  The  grantee  shall  not  use  any  machines  or  erect  any  tempo- 
rary etructiires  on  said  land  that  will  extend  more  than  10  feet 
above  the  stirface  of  the  Immediately  surroimding  area  without 
permission  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  station  or  erect  any 
permanent  structures  above  the  ground; 

(2)  None  of  the  operations  of  the  city  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  privileges  granted  by  this  easement  shall  interfere  in  any  way 
with  any  wires,  cables,  conduits,  pipes,  sewers  or  other  structures 
of  any  kind  or  character  now  installed  in  or  across  such  tract  or 
hereafter  Installed  In  such  tract  by  the  Govenunent  or  by  any 
subsequent  owner  of  any  part  of  the  tract; 

(3)  The  grantee  shall  not  make  any  excavations  that  will  pre- 
vent or  at  any  time  unduly  Impede  ingress  and  egress  to  the  rest 
of  the  tract  and,  upon  making  any  excavations,  shaU  promptly 
restore  the  soil  and  surface  of  the  land  to  Its  former  condition; 

(4)  Such  other  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Administrator  In 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  may  deem  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  interference  with  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  air  navigation  facilities  now  or  hereafter  located  upon 
such  tract  of  land. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6687)  to  authorize  the  levy  of  State, 
Territory,  and  District  of  Columbia  taxes  upon,  with  respect 
to,  or  measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  or  upon  sellers,  purchasers,  or  users  of  such  property 
measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  thereof  occurring  in 
United  States  national  parks,  mihtary  and  other  reservations 
or  sites  over  which  the  United  States  Government  may  have 
Jurisdiction,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

MERCHANTS  DISTILLING  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2210)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Merchants  Distilling  Corporation,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  10,  after  "March  25",  to  strike 
out  "1937,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  of  such  tax  to  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  act"  and  to  insert  "1937:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoimt  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Marchants  Distilling 
Corporation,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  the  sum  of  $4,154.62,  In  full 
satisfaction  of  Its  claims  against  the  tJnlted  States  for  a  refimd 
of  the  tax  assessed  and  paid  on  2.077  31  proof  gallons  of  dlstUled 
spirits  lost  In  the  process  of  manufacture  on  March  25,  1937: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  rr 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  tinlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  tl.OOO. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

EARLE  EMBREY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2209)  for 
the  relief  of  Earle  Embrey  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an  amendment  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  to  add  a  proviso  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasxiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Earle  Embrey,  of  New  Albany.  Ind.,  the 
sum  of  $679  86,  In  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  a  refund  of  social-security  taxes  paid  bv  him  during  the 
year  1938.  tmder  a  misinterpretation  of  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  reelect  to  credit  for  the  amount 
of  contributions  paid  into  an  unemployment  fund  under  a  State 
law:  Proitded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
In  excess  of  10  i>ercent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ANNA  U.  SHEA  I 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2572)  for  the 
relief  of  Anna  M.  Shea,  which  had  t>een  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  with-cm  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  words  "sum  of",  to  strike  out  "$270.85"  and  to  insert 
"$161.50",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaisury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Anna  M.  Shea,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
sum  of  $161  50,  In  full  satisfaction  of  her  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  and  reimbursement  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital expenses  incurred  on  account  of  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  her  as  the  result  of  being  struck  by  an  automobile  operated 
by  a  Works  Progress  Administration  employee  on  June  12,  1936.  In 
Portland,  Oreg. :  Prot^ided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
tmlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

HARRIETT  BOSWELL  AND  OTHERS  I 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1024)  for 
the  relief  of  Harriett  Boswell,  personally,  and  Harriett  Bos- 
well,  guardian  to  Betty  Fisher,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Harriett  Boswell.  of  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky..  guardian  of  Betty  Fisher,  the  sum  of  $3,000.  In  full  set- 
tlement of  any  claim  of  Harriett  Boswell,  guardian  of  Betty  Fisher, 
against  the  United  States  lor  personal  injuries  caused  Betty  Fisher 
on  January  21,  1937.  by  the  negligent  operation  of  a  truck  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  driven  by  one  of  the  employees 
In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  was  at  the  time  using  said 
truck:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  in  this 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stun  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Harriett  Boswell,  guardian  of  Betty  Plsher." 

KLAMATH  GENERAL  COTTNCIL  | 

The  bill  <S.  2153)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and 
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expenses  of  the  chainnan,  secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the 
Klamath  General  Council,  members  of  the  Klamath  Bxislness 
Committee  and  other  committees  appointed  by  said  Klamath 
General  Council,  and  official  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe." 
approved  June  25.  1938,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  the  House 
passed  the  bill  H.  R.  5684.  which  is  identical  to  Senate  bill 
2153.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House  bill  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Senate  bill  and  considered  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  <H.  R.  5684  >  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  25.  1938  (oh.  710.  52  Stat.  1207),  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  Gen- 
eral Council,  members  of  the  Klamath  Business  Committee 
and  other  committees  appointed  by  said  Klamath  General 
Council,  and  official  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  was 
read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  approved  June  25,  1938  (52  SUt. 
1207) .  be.  and  the  same  hereby  Is,  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  proviso  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'Prmided  further.  That  the  official  delegates  of  the  tribe  carrying 
on  said  business  at  the  seat  of  government  shall  receive.  If  travel 
Is  by  rail,  the  usual  raUroad  and  sleeping-car  transportation  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  government  or,  if  travel  is  by  automobile, 
delegates  furnishing  such  transportation  shall  receive  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  coet  of  their  railroad  and  sleeping-car  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  salary  and  per 
diem  shall  not  be  paid  to  delegates  traveling  by  automobile  for  any 
period  in  excess  of  the  time  required  to  perform  the  travel  by 
railroad:  Provided  further.  That  the  aforesaid  official  delegates 
aball  also  receive  reimbursement  for  telegraphic  expenses  Incurred 
on  tribal  business:". 

Th#  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to   the 
present  consideration  of  House  bill  5684? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
0»  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
^':'^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  Senate 
biU  2153  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1789)  to  authorize  the  cancelation  of  de- 
portation proceedings  in  the  case  of  Florence  Sinclair  Cooper 
and  daughter,  Margaret  Lavallle,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  that  appears  to  be  a  bill 
affecting  the  cancelation  of  deportation  proceedings.  It  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Irmnigration. 
I  object  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  case  is  one  involving  an  Indian  woman  and  her 
daughter  who  came  over  to  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
The  wife  and  daughter  did  not  have  a  visa.  This  woman 
is  married  to  a  Crow  Indian  iii~the  United  States.  If  she 
and  her  daughter  were  deported  now  she  would  have  to  go 
to  Canada,  be  separated  from  her  husband  for  a  while,  then 
come  back  to  the  United  States. 

»lr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
bill  is  very  meritorious,  but  heretofore  all  bills  which  au- 
thorized cancelation  of  deportation  proceedings  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  bill 
should  have  gone  to  that  committee,  but  because  it  related 
to  an  Indian  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs automatically. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say  that 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  transportation  of  aliens  to  a  foreign 
country  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
rather  than  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  hill  was,  by  error  on  the  part  of  someone, 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  having  gone 
there  it  was  considered  by  that  committee.  The  case  is 
meritorious,  and  it  should  be  passed  in  order  to  save  this 
woman  and  her  daughter  from  being  deported.  The  De- 
partment has  recommended  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  the  meas- 
ure is  meritorious,  but  I  ask  J  hat  it  go  over. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! ..    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

PtJYALLtIP   INDIAN   TRIBA:  .    SCHOOL,   TACOBIA,    WASH. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 


consider  the  bill   (S.  2141)    to 


authorize  acquisition  of  com  >lete  title  to  the  Puyallup  In- 


dian Tribal  School  property 
sanatorium  purposes,  which 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  Indian 
had  been  reported  from  the 
with  amendments,  on  page  1, 


line  9.  after  "March  3".  to  strike  out  "1889"  and  to  insert 
'1893";  in  line  11.  after  the  T«ord  "such",  to  strike  out  "form 


of  relinquishment   or   deed 
members  of  the  tribe  elected 
and  to  insert  "tribal  officials 


,o  be  executed  by  authorized 
by  the  tribe  for  that  purpose" 
as  the  Puyallup  Tribal  Council 


shall  authorize  by  resolution  i  ,nd  by  such  form  of  relinquish- 
ment or  deed  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  desig- 
nate."; on  page  2,  line  10.  af  er  the  word  "shares",  to  strike 


out    "to    the    three    hundred 


Puyallup  Indian  Tribe,  whoss  names  appear  on  the  tribal 


roll  approved  May  12.  1930.' 
bers  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 


ance  with  the  constitution  at  d  bylaws  of  the  tribe  approved 


May  13.  1936,  as  of  the  date 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


;5i 


cf 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  acauire 
Indians    of    Washington,    for   livlan 
Nos.    6   and    7,   containing   38 
owned  Improvements  thereon, 
of  Tacoma.   Wash.,   established 
(27    Stat.    633);    title    to    be 
such  tribal  officials  as  the  Puya 
by  resolution  and  by  such  form 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  1 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
the  sum  of  $228,525,  which  sum 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  equal 
Indian  Tribe,  determined  in 
bylaws  of  the  tribe  approved 
passage  of  this  act  under  such 
prescribe:  Provided,  That 
or  her  natural  or  legal  guardlar 
the  amount  hereby  authorized 
nized  as  completely  extinguishing 
such  member  of  the  tribe  m 

Sec.  3.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
not  bar  the  hospitalization  of 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  at  the 
section  1. 
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The  amendments  were  agrfeed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  b€ 
read  the  third  time,  and 


passed 


DAM  AND   RESERVOIR,   RIVERTON 

The  bill  (S.  2843)  gran  tin  ; 
the   Wind   River   or   Shoshqne 
for  dam  site  and  reservoir 
Riverton  reclamation  projec 
engrossed  for   a  third  reading 
passed,  as  follows: 


theie 


over 


tie 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
States  and  Its  assigns.  Includii^ 
operation  and   maintenance  of 
Wyoming,  a  flowage  easement 
together  with  all  rights  and 
enjoyment  of  said  easements. 
Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indlai  i 
said  reservation  required  for 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Bull 
River.  In  connection  with  the 
ing,  and  for  the  Impounding  of 
water,  including  a  10-foot  free- 
tlon  of  the  said  rights  Insofar 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasiu-y 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  1 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho 
the  sum  of  $6,500,  from  moneys 
the  said  Bull  Lake  Dam  and 
credited  shall  draw  interest  at 

Sec.   2.  That   compensation 
the  allotted  lands  within  the 
made  from  moneys  appropriated 
Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir  at  the 
Provided,  That  shotild  any 


and    forty    members    of    the 


and  to  insert  "to  the  mem- 
Tribe,  determined  in  accord- 


of  the  passage  of  this  act",  so 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 

from  the  Puyallup  Tribe   of 

sanatorium   purp>oses,    tracts 

100   acres.   Including   all   tribal- 

the  Indian  addition  to  the  city 

under  the   act   of   March   3,   1893 

C(^veyed    to    the   United    States    by 

up  Trltjal  CouncU  shall  authorize 

of  relinquishment  or  deed  as  the 

designate. 

the  provisions  of  section  1  hereof 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
te the  memt)ers  of  the  Puyallup 
with  the  constitution  and 
13,  1936,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
by  each  individual  or  by  his 
or  heirs  of  the  pro  rata  share  of 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  recog- 
any  and  all  right  or  Interest 
t  have  had  in  said  property, 
provisions  of  section  2  hereof  shall 
or  medical  attention  to  members 
Indian  sanatorium  referred  to  In 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 


RECLAMATION  PROJECT,   WYOMINa 

easements  on  Indian  lands  of 

Indian    Reservation,    Wyo., 

purposes  in  connection  with  the 

was  considered,  ordered  to  be 

read  the  third  time,  and 


is  hereby  granted  to  the  United 

Its  successors  in  control  of  the 

the  Riverton  reclamation  project, 

and  an  easement  for  a  dam  site. 

privileges  Incident   to  the  use  and 

tribal  and  allotted  lands  of  the 

Reservation  within  that  part  of 

construction   of  the   Bull   Lake 

Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Wind 

erton  reclamation  project.  Wyom- 

approxlmately  155.000  acre-feet  of 

Ijoard:  Provided,  That  In  consldera- 

they  affect  tribal  lands  there  shall 

the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 

1926  (44  Stat.  560).  for  credit  to 

of  the  Wind  River  Reservation 

ipproprlated  for  the  construction  of 

and  the  said  stim  when  so 

1  he  rate  of  4  p>ercent  per  annum. 

the  Individual  Indian  owners  of 

described  in  section  1  shall  b« 

for  the  construction  of  the  Bull 

appraised  value  of  the  easements: 

Indian  not  agree  to  accept  the 
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appraised  value  of  the  easement  as  it  affects  his  land,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  authorized  to  acqviire  such 
easement  by  condemnation  proceedings. 

Sec.  3.  The  easements  herein  granted  shall  not  Interfere  with  the 
use  by  the  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  the  lands  herein  dealt  with  and  the  waters  of  Bull  Lake 
Creek  and  the  reservoir  insofar  as  the  use  by  the  Indians  shaU 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  lands  for  reservoir  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  perform 
any  and  all  acts  and  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  b« 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  proviiions  of  this  act. 

DAVID  J.  SAWYER 

The  bin  (S.  2295)  authorizing  the  President  to  reappoint 
and  honorably  discharge  David  J.  Sawyer,  second  lieutenant. 
National  Army,  as  of  May  11,  1919,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  reappoint  David  J.  Sawyer,  a  second  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  National  Army,  as  of  May  11,  1919,  the  date  on  which  his 
dismissal  by  sentence  of  court  martial  took  effect;  and  that  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  further  authorized  to  grant  said 
officer  an  honorable  discharge  to  become  effective  as  of  that  date: 
Provided.  That  no  pay  or  etnoliunents,  either  heretofore  or  here- 
after, shall  become  due  or  payable  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

FILANK  CASET 

The  bill  (S.  2433)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Casey  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readmg,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws  or  any  laws  conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  upon 
persons  honorably  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army  Prank 
Casey  (claim  No.  904781)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  honorably  discharged  on  November  18,  1889,  as  a  sergeant. 
Company  B,  Fifth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry:  Provided, 
That  no  pension,  pay.  bounty,  or  other  benefit  shall  be  held  to 
have  accrued  by  reason  of  this  act  prior  to  Its  passage. 

CANCELATION     OF     CERTAIN     NOTES     ACQUIRED     BY     FARM     CREDIT 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1710)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cancelation  of  certain  notes  acquired  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "notes",  to  strike  out  "executed" 
and  insert  "given  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  capital  stock  in 
the  Northwest  Grain  Association.  Minneapolis.  Minn.";  and 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "State  of  Mon- 
tana" and  insert  "States  of  Montana,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  any  notes  given  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  capital  stock  In  the  Northwest  Grain  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  by  any  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion in  the  States  of  Montana.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  which  have  t>een  assigned  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  Slates,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  any  earns  now  or 
heretofore  owed  to  the  Northwest  Grain  Association.  Upon  the  can- 
celation of  such  notes,  all  persons  shall  be  relieved  of  all  liabiUty  for 
making  any  payment  of  principal  or  interest  upon  such  notes  and 
of  all  liability  for  making  any  payment  upon  any  Judgment  which 
may  have  l>een  secured  in  any  action  based  upon  such  notes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  In  1930,  as  a 
part  of  the  Farm  Board  activities,  the  Farm  Board  sent 
out  to  the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana,  certain  representatives  who  caused  the  farm- 
ers of  those  States  to  buy  stock  in  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion which  was  known  as  the  Northwest  Grain  Association, 
and  which  was  represented  to  the  farmers  of  those  States  as 
being  the  organization  with  which  they  would  be  compelled 
to  affiliate  if  they  were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  co- 
operative provisions  of  the  Farm  Act  at  that  time. 

A  year  later,  in  1931,  by  the  action  of  the  Farm  Board 
in  connection  with  the  National  Grain  Corporation,  the 
activities  of  this  more  or  less  local  organization  were  not 
only  curtailed  but  practically  eliminated.  As  a  result  of 
that  circumstance  the  stock  which  these  people  purchased 
in  the  regional  organization  became  worthless.    They  had 


made  down  pasrments  on  their  stock.  They  are  not  asking 
for  the  return  of  the  money  which  they  paid.  However, 
they  are  Eisking  that  the  notes  which  were  given  for  the 
balances  due  upon  the  stock  be  canceled,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  which  was  mtroduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Wheeler]  is  to  effect  the  cancelation  of  the 
notes. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield, 

Mr.  KING.  Why  should  not  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  some  of  its  agencies  which  perpetrated  this 
wrong — from  the  Senator's  statement  I  assume  there  was 
some  sort  of  wrong — be  required  to  pay? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  think  undoubtedly  it  should 
be  required  to  pay  back  the  money  received.  However,  the 
bill  came  to  the  committee  in  this  form,  to  cancel  certain 
notes. 

Mr.  KING.  What  authority  had  Mr.  Wallace  or  any  of 
his  agents 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  was  not  Mr.  Wallace.  The 
events  I  have  described  happened  in  1930.  under  the  Farm 
Act  of  that  year,  when  it  was  thought  that  by  creating 
regional  cooperative  organizations  it  would  be  possible  to 
solve  the  farm  problem.  The  act  which  really  resulted  in 
damage  to  these  people  came  a  year  later,  when  it  was 
made  impossible  for  the  regional  organization  to  fimction. 

Mr.  KING.  What  is  the  total  amoxmt  of  the  outstanding 
obligations? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  think  it  amounts  to  only 
$24,000  or  $25,000. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  that  much.  It 
amounts  to  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  KING.  As  I  imderstand.  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  cancel  the  obligations  referred  to. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing  to   the   amendment  reported   by   the   committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CEMETERY.     CRAB     ORCHARD     CREEK    DAM     PROJECT.    WH.LTAMSON 

COUNTY,   ILL. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5764)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Creek  Dam  Project, 
Williamson  Coimty.  m..  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

DISPOSITION    OF    CERTAIN    RECORDS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6585)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States  Government,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COLUMBIAN  FOUNTAIN.  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  178)  authorizing  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian 
Fountain  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  any  associa- 
tion organized  within  2  years  from  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint 
resolution  for  that  purpose  to  erect  the  Columbian  Fountain  on 
an  appropriate  site  on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  United  States  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  those  of  the  Capitol  or  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  location  of  said  fountain  and  the  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  site  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  for  advisory  assistance  and  the  construction  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
shall  be  put  to  no  expense  In  or  by  the  erection  of  said  fountain 
and  that  unless  funds,  which  In  the  estimation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  sufficient  to  Insure  the  completion  of  the 
fountain,  are  certified  available,  and  the  erection  of  this  fountain 
begun  within  5  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  authorization  hereby  granted  is  revoked. 

on.    PORTRAIT   OF    FORMER    PRESIDENT    HERBERT   HOOVER 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  208)  authorizing  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of 
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former  President  Herbert  Hoover  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

KErxn«D  or  certaw  procissikg  taxis  on  hogs 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  66)  making  provisions  for  the  refund  of  the  processing 
tax  on  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  by  the  raisers  and  pro- 
ducers who  in  fact  bore  all  or  part  of  the  burden  of  such 
tax.  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultture  and 
Ptorestry  was,  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "person",  to 
strike  out  "or  persons,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns";  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "Agricultural",  to  insert  "Adjustment";  in  line 
7.  after  the  word  "that",  to  strike  out  "the"  and  insert 
"such";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  insert  "or  his  legal 
representatives":  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "tax  refunded,  provided,  such  claimant  or  claimants 
or  their  heirs  or  assigns  show"  and  insert  "tax  or  part 
thereof,  refunded  to  him.  if  it  is  shown";  in  line  15.  after  the 
figures  "1936",  to  insert  "insofar  as  such  title  may  be  appli- 
cable"; and  In  line  18.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
"the  raisers  and  the  producers,"  and  insert  "such  person", 
so  as  to  read: 

That  any  person  who  raised  or  produced  and  marketed  hogs 
for  slaughter  on  which  there  was  levied,  collected,  or  paid  a  proc- 
essing tax.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  prior  to  the  time  that  such  act  was  held  unconstitutional, 
or  his  legal  representative,  may  have  such  tax.  or  pari  thereof, 
refunded  to  him.  If  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ckjmmls- 
Bloner,  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  of  Review,  or  the  trial  court,  as  the  case 
may  be.  under  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938, 
Insofar  as  such  title  may  be  applicable,  that  all  or  part  of  the 
burden  of  such  processing  tax  was  In  fact  charged  to  and  borne 
by  such  person  and  was  in  fact  deducted  from  the  market  price 
of  such  hogs. 

•nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "hogs",  to  insert:  "The  amount  of  refund  of  such 
processing  tax  to  which  any  claimant  shall  be  entitled  with 
respect  to  any  particular  quantity  of  hogs  marketed  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  processing  tax  payable  upon  the 
processing  of  an  equal  quantity  of  hogs  at  the  time  such 
particular  quantity  of  hogs  was  marketed  minus  any  amount 
by  which  the  spread  between  the  average  hog  product  value 
at  Chicago  of  such  particular  quantity  of  hogs  during  the 
month  in  which  they  were  marketed  and  the  average  hog 
price  at  Chicago  of  such  particular  quantity  of  hogs  during 
the  month  in  which  they  were  marketed  was  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  processing  tax  plus  65  cents.  The  account 
sales  kept  by  the  vendor,  or  by  the  vendee,  or  by  an  agent 
of  either  shall  be  accepted  as  proof  when  properly  identified." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3.  line  13,  after  the 
.word  "Any",  to  strike  out  "person  or  persons  or  their  heirs 
or  assigiis  who  raised  or  produced  and  marketed  such  hogs 
for  slaughter",  and  insert  "claimant";  in  line  16,  after  the 
figures  '1936."  to  insert  "insofar  as  such  title  may  be  applica- 
ble"; in  line  17.  after  word  "and",  to  insert  "shall";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "appeal"  and  the  comma,  to  strike  out  the 
word  "as";  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "provided",  to  insert 
"for";  in  line  20.  after  the  figures  "1936".  to  insert  "insofar 
as  such  title  may  be  applicable",  so  as  to  read: 

Any  claimant  may  prove  his  claim  under  the  provisions  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  Insofar  as  such  title  may  be  ap- 
plicable, and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  Includ- 
ing the  right  of  review  and  appeal,  provided  for  by  title  VII  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936  Insofar  as  such  title  may  be  applicable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3,  line  23,  after  the 
words  "from  the",  to  strike  out  the  word  "effective";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "date",  to  insert  "of  enactment";  on 
page  4,  line  1.  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out  "effective": 
and  in  hne  3,  after  "Commissioner"  and  the  period,  to  insert 
"No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  filing  any  such  claim.  It  shall 
not  be  necessary  that  the  claimant  be  represented  by  an 
attorney",  so  as  to  read: 


Provided,  hotoever.  That  such 
be  filed  with  the  Commissioner 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
mitted  on  any  and  all  claims  w 
accordance  with  regulations  to 
No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  fill4g 
necessary  that  the  claimant  be 
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:lalm.  if  not  previously  filed,  must 

t  Washington,  D.  C,  within  1  year 

this  act,  and  proof  must  be  sub- 

Ithln  18  months  from  such  date  in 

prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

any  such  claim.     It  shaU  not  be 

epresented  by  an  attorney. 


The  amendment  was  agree  i 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President, 
planation  of  the  amount 
is  alleged  that  the  Government 

Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
February.    The  subcommittee 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  n 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
opinion,  it  has  much  greatei' 
which  were  hurriedly  passed 

The  report  of  the  committee 


Presid  ;nt 
and 


list 


Under  the  terms  of  Senate 
the  mechanics  by  which   a 
processing  taxes  illegaUy  levied 
Act  of  1933. 


to. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  ex- 
invilved.  and  upon  what  groimd  it 
should  make  refunds. 

the  bill  has  tjeen  before  the 
Forestry  since  the  middle  of 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
epGJrted  favorably  on  July  25. 

bill  on  the  calendar.    In  my 
merit  than  many  of  the  bills 
this  afternoon, 
states: 


J(int  Resolution  66  there  Is  provided 

f aimer  may  proceed  to  recover  hog- 

Lmder  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 


The  claimants  have  provec  their  claims  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  n  oney  is  due  them  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

According  to  the  report,  tht  average  claim  is  $433.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  amount  is  involved;  but  I  do  know  that 
the  claims  are  just,  and  thai  the  claimants  should  be  given 
the  right  to  submit  their  clailns. 

Mr.  KING.  Are  the  clainants  residents  of  some  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No;  the  bi  1  covers  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  KING.  Has  the  Senator  any  idea  of  the  amoimt 
which  will  be  claimed? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  pelieve  many  farmers  keep  such 
good  records  that  the  claims  can  be  filed  100  percent.  The 
claims  go  back  to  a  period  cif  time  pxDssibly  4  or  5  years  ago, 
when  the  hog  processing  tax  was  being  collected.  As  was 
shown  by  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  the  tax  was 
all  taken  away  from  the  producer,  not  the  processor  or  the 
consumer.  It  was  taken  away  from  the  producer,  and  it 
lowered  the  price  the  farmer  actually  received  for  his  hogs. 

Mr.  KING.  This  was  oneiof  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculturi  under  which  farmers  were 
mulcted  illegally  and  unjus^y. 

Mr.  GURNEY.    That  is  ehtirely  correct. 

Mr.  KING.    I  think  the  jtint  resolution  should  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  o:  dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

COLUMBIAN  FOUNTilN,  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Pri  sident,  the  Senate  just  passed 

oint  Resolution  178,  authorizing 

erection  thereon  of  the  Colum- 

,  D.  C.    My  attention  has  been 

has  passed  and  sent  over  to 

Resolution  159,  covering  the  same 


the 


House 


Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr. 
Calendar  No.  1086,  Senate 
the  selection  of  a  site  and 
bian  Fountain  in  Washington 
called  to  the  fact  that  the 
the  Senate  House  Joint 
matter. 

I  move  that  the  vote  by 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  ask 
laid  before   the   Senate 
Resolution  178. 

The  PRESIDING 
Senate  a  joint  resolution 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J 
tion  of  a  site  and  the 
Foimtain  in  Washington, 
its  title,  and  the  second  time 


w  lich  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178 


that 
anl 


OFFIC  iR 
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Resolved,  etc..  That  authority 
organized  within  2  years  from 
tlon  for  that  piirpoee  to  ere^t 


House  Joint  Resolution  159  be 
substituted  for   Senate  Joint 


The  Chair  lays  before  the 

c()mlng  over  from  the  House. 

Res.  159)  authorizing  the  selec- 

ere^tion  thereon  of  the  Columbian 

.  C,  was  read  the  first  time  by 

at  length,  as  follows: 


is  hereby  granted  to  any  association 

( late  of  approval  of  this  joint  resolu- 

the   Columbian  Fountain  on  an 
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appropriate  site  on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  tJnlted  States  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  those  of  the  Capitol,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Mall,  or  the  Tidal  Basin  area.  The  location  of  said 
fountain  and  the  plan  for  the  development  of  the  site  shall  be 
BUbmltted  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  for  advisory  asslsttmce  and  the 
construction  shaU  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That 
the  United  States  shall  be  put  to  no  expense  In  or  by  the  erection 
of  said  fountain  and  that  unless  funds,  which  In  the  estimation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  sufficient  to  insure  the  completion 
of  the  fountain,  are  certified  available,  and  the  erection  of  this 
fountain  l)egun  within  5  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  authorization  hereby  granted  is  revoked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objections  to  the 
present  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  159? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Calendar  No. 
1086,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  178  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

That  concludes  the  calendar. 

GEORGE    ROGERS    CLARK    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL,    STATE    OF    INDIANA 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  from  the  "Committee  on 
the  Library  I  repwrt  back  favorably  without  amendment 
House  bill  6528  and  ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  6528)  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  National  Memo- 
rial, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  Uiird  time, 
and  passed. 

FRANK  M.  SMITH 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  has  the  calendar  been 
concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  calendar  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  In  the  day  there 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  with  an  amend- 
ment. Senate  bill  2787.  for  the  relief  of  Maude  Smith.  I  ask 
that  House  bill  4261,  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 
Smith,  which  has  been  messaged  over  from  the  House  and 
Is  now  on  the  clerk's  desk,  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill 
and  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4261)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Prank 
M.  Smith,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the  second 
time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  Frank 
M.  Smith,  deceased,  formerly  of  Kerens,  Tex.,  the  sum  of  $2,500 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  said  Frank  M.  Smith,  who  was 
kUled  on  January  5,  1939,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  Into  an  unguarded 
open  drainage  ditch  of  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Kerens,  In  Navarro  County,  Tex.:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  House  bill  4261? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  2787  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

RITIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAO 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 
calendar  we  reached  Calendar  No.  1067,  House  bill  2178,  and 
Calendar  1068,  House  bill  2642,  dealing  with  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  I  objected  to  them  until  I  could  obtain 
further  information.  Both  bills  are  meritorious,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  recur  to  them  and  for  their  present 
consideration. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bills? 

There  being  no  objection — 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2178)  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  June  29.  1936.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  and 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2642)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Territory 
of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States."  approved 
Jtme  29. 1936,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TAXES  ON  TANGIBLE   i'ERSONAL   PROPERTY  IN   UNITED   STATES   NA- 
TIONAL PARKS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar  we  reached  House  bill  6687,  Calendar 
1071.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  levy  of  State,  Territory,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  taxes  upon,  with  respect  to.  or  measured 
by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
upon  sellers,  purchasers,  or  users  of  such  property  or  use 
thereof  occurring  in  United  States  national  parks. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  assist  the  States  which  have 
a  sales  tax  in  the  orderly  collection  of  their  taxes.  However, 
there  is  some  opposition  to  the  bill  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment. I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  regard  to  the 
question,  so  that  Senators  from  States  which  have  Indian 
reservations  may  examine  it,  because  it  is  hoped  later  to  bring 
this  measure  up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  letter 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 


The  Secrttaet  or  thx  Int«mo«, 

Washington,  August  I,  1939. 
Hon.  Pat  Harrison, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Harrison:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
H.  R.  6687.  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  levy  of  State,  Terri- 
tory, and  District  of  Columbia  taxes  upon,  with  respect  to,  or 
measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  of  tangible  personal  property 
or  upon  sellers,  purchasers,  or  users  of  such  property  measured 
by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  thereof  occurring  In  United  States  na- 
tional parks,  military,  and  other  reservations  or  sites  over  which 
the  United  States  Government  may  have  junsdictlon,"  is  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Although  the  proposed  legislation  involves  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  this  Department,  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  reported  out  by  the  Sf^nate  Finance  Committee 
before  our  report  thereon  could  be  submitted.  Therefore,  1  ear- 
nestly requast  that  the  bill  be  reccmmitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  bill  presents  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Icv}-  cf  Stats  sales  and  ether  taxes  on  transactions 
within  Indian  reservations.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  otHce 
of  the  Senate  legislative  counsel  that  it  Is  not  Intended  to  apply 
to  such  transactions  and  will  not  be  so  construed.  It  Is  possible, 
however,  that  the  bill.  If  enacted,  may  be  construed  otherwise  by 
State-taxing  authorities  and  by  State  courts.  If  the  bill  were  to 
be  construed  to  apply  to  Indian  reservations.  It  would  probably  be 
in  violation  of  established  constitutional  and  treaty  rights  of  the 
Indians  and  doubtless  would  lead  to  prolonged  litigation.  It  cer- 
tainly woxild  be  In  contravention  of  the  established  departmental 
policy  that  transactions  between  Indians  on  Indian  reservations 
should  remain  a  matter  of  Federiil  rather  than  of  State  control. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  question  on  this  score,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  bill.  If  not  recommitted  to  your  committee,  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso: 
"Provided.  That  this  act  ahaU  not  affect  existing  law  relating  to 
taxation  on  Indian  reservations." 

Since  this  report  has  not  been  submitted  for  clearance  to  the 
Biireau  of  the  Budget,  no  commitment  can   be  made  as  to  th* 
relationship  of  the  proposed  legislation,  or  to  the  suggested  amend- 
ment, to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Btnupsw. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  tnterlor. 

RIGHTS  OP  CITIZENS  IN  THE   DISTRICT  OP  COLTTIIBIA 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  untrue  to  my  obli- 
gations as  an  American  citizen  were  I  to  permit  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  close  without  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  country  the  sad 
and  humiliating  plight  of  the  more  than  half  a  million  fellow 
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Americans  who  make  up  the  community  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.'  C. 

Of  all  Americans  of  continental  and  contiguous  United 
States,  these  are  the  only  ones  who  are  deprived  of  all  voice 
in  both  their  national  and  local  governments.  Of  course, 
there  are  scattered  throughout  the  States  lunatics  and  con- 
victs who  likewise  are  deprived  of  participation,  but  their 
deprivation  is  a  protective  measure.  No  such  reason  exists  as 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  great  American  community  of  the  National  Capital  is 
subject  to  all  national  laws  and  all  local  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  is  its  only  legislative 
body.  These  people  have  no  representation  in  the  Congress 
w^hich  legislates  for  them  and  really  have  little  influence  with 
legislators,  who  are  selected  by  all  the  people  throughout  the 
country  except  those  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  people,  whose  home  is  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
have  no  say  whatever  regarding  their  taxes,  either  as  to  kind 
or  amount.  Nor  do  they  have  any  say  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  resulting  tax  money  is  to  be  spent.  There  was 
never  a  more  flagrant  example  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

When  I  contemplate  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  I  am 
humiliated  and  ashamed  that  this  Nation  permits  so  flagrant 
a  violation  of  fundamental  American  principles  to  exist  at 
the  very  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
unfriendly  attitude  of  some  of  the  Members  of  our  National 
Legislature  toward  these  voteless  and  unrepresented  Ameri- 
cans can  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  lack  of  these  political 
rights.  However.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  much  of 
such  manifestation  of  unfriendliness  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  prevailing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  circulation  of  misleading  statements  which 
lack  even  the  slightest  essence  of  truth. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  people  back  in  the  States  and 
In  every  one  of  the  435  congressional  districts  imderstocd  the 
true  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  they  would  not 
tolerate  the  indifference  or  unfriendly  attitude  of  their  legis- 
lators, but  would  demand  that  American  principles  be  put  into 
operation  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  long  list  of  grievances 
against  King  George  ni  enumerated  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  more  than  matched  by  those  which  might 
be  listed  by  the  voteless  and  unrepresented  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  the  Nation's  city,  and  by  the  Constitution  is  placed 
under  the  exclusive  legislative  power  of  Congress.  This  was 
done  by  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  in  the  national 
Interest  solely,  and  was  to  avoid  the  existence  of  any  dual 
.sovereignty.  But  I  can  see  no  justification  for  depriving 
these  people  from  voting  representation  in  the  Congress, 
which  exercises  this  exclusive  power. 

The  national  interest  is  the  only  reason  or  excuse  which 
can  be  advanced  for  this  departure  from  the  principles  of 
representative  government:  and  there  can  be  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  It  being  carried  beyond  what  is  required  in 
the  national  interest. 

While  the  District  of  Columbia  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a 
municipal  corporation,  it  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  country. 
Its  problems,  to  a  large  extent,  differ  from  those  of  any 
other  community.  Attempts  to  compare  it  with  other  com- 
munities have  usually  been  unsuccessful  and  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

The  local  government  consists  of  a  board  of  three  Com- 
missioners, two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  third 
Commissioner  is  an  oflBcer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  detailed  for  a  term  of  such  service  by 
the  President.  The  two  civilian  Commissioners  are  required 
to  have  resided  in  the  District  for  3  years  next  preceding 
their  appointment  and  not  to  have  claimed  residence  else- 

lere  during  such  period. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  are  the  chief  administrative 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  addition  have  been 
given  the  authority  to  enact  certain  police  and  other  mu- 
nicipal regulations.  The  local  government  is  in  no  way 
niiwnsible  to  the  people  of  the  District  over  whom  it  rules. 
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During  the  present  Congress  there  has  been  considerable 
subcommittee  and  public  c  iscussion  regarding  proposals  to 
reorganize  the  government  Df  this  District.  A  draft  of  what 
is  in  effect  a  new  city  charter  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  House  of  Representativi  s  and  the  Senate.  While  radical 
changes  are  proposed  in  th;  set-up  of  the  local  government 
there  is  no  proposal  to  giv  t  the  people  participation  in  the 
national  councils  nor  in  t  le  local  government.  Neither  is 
there  any  proposal  to  give  he  people  an  opiwrtunity  to  vote 
on  the  proposed  new  chart  sr  as  would  be  E>ermitted  in  any 
other  municipality. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton] 
has  made  a  study  of  Dist:  ict  of  Columbia  affairs  and  re- 
cently made  an  earnest  c  Rfort.  backed  by  the  Senate,  to 
have  enacted  into  law  a  def  nite  formula  by  which  the  United 
States  would  have  to  bear  m  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  deve!  Dpment  of  the  Capital  City.  He 
was  defeated  in  his  praise  vorthy  efforts  through  prejudice 
based  on  misunderstandin;  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
true  status  of  the  District   )f  Columbia. 

Someone  has  referred  to  Washington  as  "the  best  known 
and  at  the  same  time  the  :  nost  unknown  community  in  the 
world:  the  most  misunderstood  of  all."  After  a  service  of 
more  than  20  years  in  the  Senate,  and  continuous  member- 
ship on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


that    period. 


ous  as  they  are  erroneous 
dise  to  which  the  retired 
alists"  flee  to  avoid  taxat 


throughout 

statement. 
The  wrong  ideas  regardi4g  the  Capital  City  are  as  numer 

To  some  this  is  a  tax-free  para 
wealthy  and  the  "economic  roy 
on.     In  some  minds  the  notion 

prevails  that  Washington,  '. ).  C,  "is  supported  by  the  Nation 

with  money  wrung  from  t:  le  meager  earnings  of  Americans 

to  a  mendicant  people." 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  con 
job  holders  who  continue  to  hold 
in  the  States  from  which  they 


and  flung  as  beggars'  alms 

To  some  the  population 
sists  of  a  horde  of  Federal 
their  citizenship  and  vote 
came. 

Many  men  come  to  Congress  with  such  erroneous  notions 
regarding  this  National  d  pital  community  and  some  con- 
tinue to  hold  such  impress  ons.  Many  are  too  engrossed  in 
the  job  of  representing  thfir  constituents  to  give  any  time 

truth  regarding  this  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  over  which  Congress  by 
provision  of  the  Constitution  exercises  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

But  the  District  of  Colombia  is  not  a  tax-free  paradise. 

National  and  local  taxes  in  the 
communities.    However,  unlike 


The  people  here  pay  both 
same  manner  as  in   othe; 


cost 

000  toward   the 

modest   amount 


of  national  organizations, 
from  taxation  aggregate  a 
the  entire  taxable  area. 

These  Federal  holdings 
ally  increasing,  while  the 
reduce  the  amount  of  the 
as  things  have  be^n  going 


I    am    ready    to    approve    that 


other  communities,  they  hi  ve  no  voice  in  the  enactment  of 
the  tax  laws  under  which  they  are  taxed  nor  any  say  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  moiey  collected  from  such  taxes. 

These  voteless  and  unrei  resented  Americans  pay  annually 
th  National  taxes  an  amouit  greater  than  each  one  of  more 
than  half  of  the  States  an  1  more  than  the  combined  collec- 
tions from  nine  States.  £  ach  payments  help  make  up  the 
fund  from  which  the  comj  lex  Federal  Government,  with  its 
far-flung  ramifications,  drj  ws  its  chief  support. 

In  local  taxes  the  peopl;  of  this  District  pay  an  amount 
comparable  with  the  payments  in  other  American  cities 
similar  in  size  and  standar  Is  of  mvmicipai  service. 

Instead  of  being  suppored  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  National  Capital  com  n  unity  paid  through  local  taxes 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1939,  about  90  percent  of  its 
The  Federal  Govern  nent  made  a  payment  of  $5,000,- 
expenses  of  the  year.  This  was  a  very 
when   ont   remembers   the   fact   that   the 


Federal  realty  holdings,  tiat  of  foreign  governments  and 


and    other    property    exempted 
total  of  well  over  50  percent  of 


and  other  exemptions  are  annu- 

tendency  and  the  practice  is  to 

federal  payment.    If  we  continue 

KTith  the  rapid  increase  of  Federal 
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holdings,  there  will  be  an  Increasing  penalty  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing in  this  community. 

Other  items  of  evasion  of  obligation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  should  not  be  overlooked  are  the  water  sup- 
ply to  the  extensive  Goverrunent  establishments  in  Wash- 
ington, without  cost  to  the  Government  but  at  the  expen.se 
of  the  private  consumers  of  water  and  further  the  exemp- 
tion from  contribution  to  the  highway  fund  as  required  of 
other  users  of  the  highway's  cf  the  District.  These  highway 
funds  come  from  the  local  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuel. 
Though  the  United  States  operates  a  great  number  of  motor 
vehicles  over  the  streets,  avenues,  and  other  highways  of 
the  District,  it  pays  no  tax  on  the  gasoline  consumed. 

There  Is  an  equitable  and  logical  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  substantially  toward  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  upbuilding  of  its  Capital  city 
and  compelling  reasons  why  it  should  not  continue  to  un- 
load this  burden  in  an  increasing  degree  upon  the  local 
community. 

The  following,  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  June  20,  1939,  sets  forth  forcibly  some  of  the  bases 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  its 
Capital  City: 

THE   EQUITABLZ   OBUGATTOIC 

Washington  contends  that  the  true  basis  ol  the  Nation's  obli- 
gation of  proportionate  con trlbxit tons  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  Capital  is  not  solely  or  primarily  \intaxed 
ownership  of  District  real  estate  (the  assessed  value  of  which 
recently  was  placed  at  $703,615,000  in  a  Federal  ref>ort  to  Con- 
gress on  Government  property  holdings),  though  a  substantial 
and  continuous  obligation  does  arise  in  connection  with  such  own- 
ership. The  strongest  obligation  resting  upon  the  Nation  is  equi- 
table in  its  nattire  and  based  primarily  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  Capital's  creation  and  the  treatment  of  the  Capital  by  the 
Nation  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation's  City,  including  the 
Nation's  absolut*  despotic  control  of  the  National  Capital. 

The  general  Government  by  the  fact  of  planning  a  magnificent 
Capital  covering  a  large  area  and  characterized  by  broad  streets 
and  avenues  and  reservations  unsuitable  for  a  commercial  city  and 
by  founding  this  Capital  in  a  place  comparatively  uninhabited,  as 
well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
by  its  advertised  promises  to  purchasers  from  it  of  donated  Wash- 
ington lots  and  by  the  declarations  of  its  representatives  at  the 
founding  of  the  city  and  afterward  showed  an  intention  to  build 
up  a  national  city  at  the  Nation's  expense  upon  a  grand  scale 
Irrespective  of  the  future  population  cf  the  District.  The  Capital 
was  to  be  primarily  a  center  of  Federal  action,  and  the  expense  of 
Its  support  and  adornment  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the  scanty 
resources  of  whatever  permanent  population  it  might  acquire. 

Obviously,  the  primary  obligation  in  the  arrangement  between 
Nation  and  District  taxpayers  should  be  upon  that  party  to  it 
which  absolutely  controls  every  cent  of  the  money  contributed 
for  Capital  maintenance  by  both  parties,  local  and  national,  and 
which  has  xindivided  and  deq;>otlc  power  to  Ox  the  amount  of 
local  tax  contribution,  to  decide  by  what  method  of  taxation  It 
shall  be  collected,  to  collect  it  and  to  spend  it.  Clearly  In  eqvdty 
the  primary  obligation  should  not  be  shifted  to  the  Capital, 
originally  the  Incidental  contributor,  which  has  no  power  of  con- 
trol even  of  Its  own  tax  money  at  any  stage,  and  whose  sole  func- 
tion m  respect  to  taxation  and  its  financial  status  is  to  petition, 
to  obey,  and  to  pay. 

From  the  beginning  the  Nation's  obllgatfon  In  respect  to  Capital 
maintenance  and  upbuilding  has  been  in  equity  and  on  principle 
primary,  dominating  and,  like  Ita  power  to  govern,  excliisive  and 
supreme. 

POLmCAL     fOWCK     AKO     rtMAMCIAL     OBUOATIOIf     COTTPLXD 

Primary  and  full  responslbUlty,  both  in  re^ject  to  the  control 
and  to  the  maintenance  and  upbulldlrig  of  the  Capital,  is  in  Con- 
gress representing  the  Nation.  Political  power  and  financial  obU- 
gtition  are  Inseparably  coupled.  If  the  Nation  controls,  it  pays: 
and  to  the  extent  tliat  it  controls.  It  pays.  Washington  is  the  only 
capital  m  the  world  In  which.  If  certain  policies  prevaU,  the  Nation 
will  do  all  the  controlling  and  none  of  the  paying. 

Mr.  President,  this  only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  fiscal 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  citizens  of  the 
District,  through  well-organized  and  able  civic  committees 
for  many  years  have  submitted  compelling  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  form  at  briefs,  petitions,  and  graphic 
charts  and  tables  of  statistics.  That  Congress  has  not  solved 
this  problem  is  no  fault  of  the  local  citizenry. 

The  people  of  our  country,  I  fear,  imderestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  District  of  C(riumbia  from  a  population 
rtandpoint  compared  with  the  population  of  some  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union.    The  census  of  1930,  which  is 


the  latest,  gave  the  District  population  as  486.869.  The 
latest  estimate  of  population  made  by  the  United.  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  of  July  1.  1937,  fives  the  number 
at  that  time  as  627,000. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  published  on  the  last  national  election  day 
some    interesting    population    studies   and   other   pertinent 
information,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  excerpts: 

OISTKICT    MOKX    rOPTTLOrS   THAIT    RCRT    STATES 

The  Americans  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  th* 
census  of  1930.  outnumber  the  Americans  of  eight  of  the  States — 
New  Hampshire.  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Vermont,  Delaware. 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  They  send  as  agents  to  the  National 
Legislature  to  make  laws  for  them:  District  of  Columbia.  0; 
New  Hampshire.  4;  Idaho,  4;  Vermont.  3;  Arizona,  3;  New  Mexico, 
3;  Delaware,  3;  W^yomlng,  3:  and  Nevada,  3. 

Montana  and  Utah  in  1930  exceeded  very  slightly  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  population.  They  send  to  the  National  Leplsla- 
ttire  to  engage  in  the  councils  of  the  greatest  representative 
Republic  In  the  world:  Montana,  4  men;  Utah,  4  men;  District 
of  Columbia.  0  men. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

poPxnjiTioN  or  voting  ace  exceeded  in  igso  that  or  lo  states 

Its  population  of  voting  age  (over  21)  In  1930  was  341.465,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  10  of  the  States. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  these  figures  of  voting  age  are 
misleading  for  the  reason  that  there  are  thousands  of  District  resi- 
dents who  vote  in  the  States  and  who  might  not  vote  in  the  Dis- 
trict even  if  they  had  tiie  opportunity.  The  census  of  1930  reports 
that  there  had  been  eniimerated  in  the  District  15,105  thoroughly 
qualified  recent  actual  voters  In  the  States.  The  District  of 
Columbia  political  and  partisan  leaders  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1932  estimated  that  there  were  from  56.000  to  60,000 
persons  in  the  District  who  could.  If  they  registered,  vote  In  the 
States.  Other  estimates,  Including  some  that  were  obvioxisly  un- 
reasonable, carried  the  figure  of  posbible  potential  voters  In  the 
States  up  to  80.000. 

If  from  the  total  population  of  voting  age  In  the  States  and 
District  (in  1930)  the  foreign -born  residents  not  naturalized  tm 
deducted,  and  if  from  the  District's  population  of  voting  age 
there  be  further  subtracted  80,000  (covering  liberally  every  pos- 
sible reasonable  and  some  unreasonable  deductions),  the  resulting 
District  of  Columbia  potential  voters  who  can  vote  nowhere  else 
(251.439)  would  be  only  6.102  less  than  that  of  New  Hampshire 
(257.541),  only  824  less  than  that  of  Utah  (252.263),  acd  12.620 
more  than  Arizona  (238,819);  12.655  more  than  Idaho  (238,784); 
37,244  more  than  New  Mexico  (214.195);  48.001  more  than  Ver- 
mont (203,438);  109,309  more  than  Delaware  (142,130);  124,309 
more  than  Wyoming  (127,230);  and  195,726  more  than  Nevada 
(56,713). 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

NATION'S   BHAUE  or  TTWAMTRTCAinSM    AT  118   HEABT 

An  evU  condition  maintained  by  the  Nation  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  rightly  viewed  as  tjrplcal  and  characteristic.  Tlie  shams 
is  national  not  local. 

Autocratic  nonrepresentatlve  government  tn  the  only  American 
territory  governed  exclusively  by  the  Nation  brands  tHe  Nation 
Itself  distinctly  and  indelibly  as  tin -American.  As  ts  the  Nation's 
city  so  Is  the  Nation.  The  Capital  is  the  Nation's  heart.  If  the 
Bepublic  Is  tainted  with  un-Amerlcanlsm  at  its  heart,  the  whole 
of  the  body  politic  Is  thus  tainted. 

•  •  •  •  •    .  •        I         • 

Should  not  the  Nation,  irrespective  of  the  just  plea  of  the 
Washingtonlans  and  purely  as  a  national  concern  abolish  ths 
evil  and  injury-working  paradox  of  nonrepresentatlve,  un-Ameri- 
can government  of  the  National  Capital  territory  under  exchralve 
national  control?  Will  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  respond 
so  vlgcrously  to  the  District's  appeal  that  before  the  next  Prpfiden- 
tlal  election  this  xuijust  and  hurtful  dtacrlmlnatlon  shaU  be 
removed? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

How  Is  It  that  District  Americans  do  not  exercise  this  right 
and  power,  a  vital  part  of  their  American  heritage? 

The  Constitution  makers  unlntentionaUy  omitted  to  fix  the 
political  status  of  the  future  residents  of  the  10  miles  square, 
constituting  the  seat  of  Government,  and  unintentionally  failed 
to  give  Congress  the  power,  analogous  to  that  which  It  poaaeesed 
In  relation  to  the  admission  of  territories  to  statehood,  of  grant- 
ing representation  in  Congress  and  electoral  college  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  District  when  it  became  fit.  

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  pending  whlcb  corrects 
this  unintentional  omission. 

Without  making  a  State  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla.  and  with- 
out depriving  Congress  of  an  atom  of  lU  constitutional  exclusive 
legislative  control  of  the  National  Capital,  it  empowers  Congress 
to  grant  to  the  people  of  the  District  voting  representation  In 
Congress  and  the  electoral  college,  whenever.  In  lU  Judgment, 
they  are  fit  to  enjoy  this  rl^t  and  to  exercise  this  power. 
msTEicT  rrr  ro«  hational  ixpEcsEitTATioN 

Arc  the  people  of  the  District  fit  In  numbers.  Intelligence,  and 
resources  to  enjoy  these  national  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  citizens 
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of  a  State?  Yes.  They  are  American  citizens  assembled  "In 
sufficient  numbers  In  a  limited  space."  and  they  meet  »"  "le  tem- 
torlal  retiulremenu  of  the  community  about  to  be  admitted  U)  luii 
rtatehood.  though  they  are  not  In  this  constitutional  amendment 
asking  statehood  for  themselves.  tt.,i^t. 

The  District  exceeds  in  population  every  new  State  In  the  UnUjn 
at  the  time  of  Its  admission  except  Oklahoma.  „„*,.„t,^ 

The  community  In  Intelligence.  In  public  spirit,  in  patriotic 
derotlon  In  every  distinctive  American  characteristic  Is  unsxu- 
lo  the  United  SUtes. 
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Mr.  President,  here  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation  are 
more  than  a  halj  million  as  good  Americans  as  are  to  be 
found  any  place  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  are 
intelligent,  public  spirited,  loyal,  and  patriotic,  and  are 
always  to  be  found  meeting  all  of  the  obligations  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  measuring  up 
to  these  obligations  of  citizenship  they  are  excelled  by  no 
other  American  citizen,  but  when  it  comes  to  their  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  vital  and  fundamental  political  rights, 
they  are  rated  in  the  same  class  as  the  criminal  and  the 
limatic. 

These  people,  being  subject  to  all  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, are  as  viUUy  affected  by.  and  interested  in,  all  na- 
tional lepislation  as  are  the  citizens  of  the  States,  yet  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  participate  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives  In  the  enactment  of  those  laws. 
They  are  required  to  pay  heavily  in  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  Nation,  yet  are  denied  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture which  determines  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  these 
taxes,  and  how  the  resulting  revenues  shall  be  spent.  They 
are  required  in  time  of  war  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  to  fight,  and  possibly  to  die;  yet  they  have 
no  voice  whatever  in  determining  whether  there  shall  be 
war.  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  as  to  the  terms  of 
peace.  They  are  ruled  over  locally  by  administrative  and 
Judicial  officers  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  are  derued  participation  in  the  selection  of  that 
President.  They  are  also  required  to  pay  in  taxes  for  the 
the  support  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  whatever  the  Congress, 
In  which  they  are  not  represented,  requires  of  them,  and 
have  no  voice  whatever  as  to  what  these  taxes  shall  be  or 
in  deciding  for  what  this  money  shall  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  were  these  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia satisfied  to  rest  content  in  this  deprivation  of  their 
natural-bom  rights,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name 
"American."  They  realize  fully  that  they  suffer  a  great 
Injustice  through  inaction  of  their  fellow  Americans  in  the 
States.  They  know  that  in  fact  and  in  truth  they  are 
reaUy  the  subjects  rather  than  the  equals  of  the  other 
citizens  of  their  country.  They  know  that  the  only  possible 
relief  from  their  anomalous  situation  is  to  be  found  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  give  Congress  the  power  to  correct  this  defect 
in  our  fundamental  laws. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  unintentionally,  I  am 
convinced,  omitted  to  fix  the  political  status  of  the  future 
residents  of  the  10  miles  square,  constituting  the  seat  of 
government,  and  unintentionally  failed  to  give  Congress  the 
power,  analagous  to  that  which  it  possesses  to  admit  teri^- 
tories  to  statehood  and  to  grant  representation  in  Congress 
and  the  electoral  college  to  the  people  of  the  District. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  Congress  is  a  National. 
State,  and  local  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
there  are  no  representatives  in  the  legislatvire  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  are  thus  governed  without  their  consent.  In  con- 
squence  they  can  exercise  only  that  right  of  doubtful  value 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  "peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Right  here  let  me  say.  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  vote- 
less petitioners  carry  little,  if  any.  weight. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried,  and  am  continuing  to  try,  to 
do  more  than  just  sjrmpathize  with  these  de-Americanized 
Americans.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  will  remove  the 
obstacles  which  now  prevent  these  good  fellow  Americans 
from   participating   in  the   Government   of  their   country. 


This  amendment,  supported 
on  National  Representation 
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by  the  Citizens'  Joint  Committee 
which  Is  a  truly  representative 
body  of  the  organized  citiziiry  of  the  District,  is  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  knd  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
n:iittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  tpe  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  eiipower  Congress,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  grant  to  the  i  esidents  of  the  District  the  right 
of  voting  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  among  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  It  would  also  gii  e  the  District  residents  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  o  )urts  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citize  is  of  the  States.  This  right,  now 
denied  to  District  citizens,  is  open  even  to  aliens  In  tlie 

States. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  make  a  State  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  i^ould  not  deprive  Congress  of  an 
atom  of  its  constitutional  legislative  control  of  the  National 
Capital.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  power  of  Congress, 
but  clothes  it  with  a  new  wwer,  to  be  exercised  whenever 
the  Congress,  in  its  wlsdonc ,  shall  decide  that  these  voteless 
and  unrepresented  Washing  tonlans  are  fit  to  enjoy  and  exer- 
cise the  rights  and  powers  '  vhich  are  now  denied  them. 

The  Senate  Committee  oi  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1922 
reported  favorably  a  somevhat  similar  amendment,  but  the 
matter  has  never  had  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  or  of 
its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Representative  Hatton  \J.  SuioreRS  of  Texas,  during  the 
present  session,  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  257,  pro- 
posing a  much  simpler  amijndment,  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  Its  brevity  and  i vs  proposal  to  permit  Congress  to 
delegate  to  a  local  government  such  of  its  legislative  powers 
as  it  may  desire  appeals  s  rongly  to  me.  There  is  another 
reasonable  feature  which  s  lould  appeal  to  Congress,  that  Is, 
to  make  revocable,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  any  legislation 
enacted  under  the  proposeq  constitutional  amendment. 

At  an  informal  referendttm  election  in  May  1938  the  Dis- 
trict citizens  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot  and  representation  in  the  National  Government.  By 
a  sUghtly  smaller  vote  they  recorded  their  desire  for  an  elec- 
tive local  government. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nc  sound  American  reason  for  with- 
holding these  ftmdamental  rights  from  this  more  than  half 
a  million  Americans.  I  am  convinced  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  District's  problems  can  be  foimd  only  through 
the  granting  of  voting  redresentation  to  District  people  in 
the  Senate,  House  of  Repz  esentatives,  and  among  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  step  to  make  National 
American  citizens  of  thesj  people.  Then,  with  their  own 
representatives  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  clothed  with 
the  same  privileges  as  thoi  e  from  the  States,  they  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  witl  other  Americans  to  enter  upon 
the  solution  of  their  accum  ulation  of  unsolved  civic  problems 
in  the  true  American  way, 

I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  of  an  elective 
local  government  until  th ;  District  possesses  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  among  the  Presidential  electors. 
Whatever  kind  of  a  local  ( ovemment  the  District  is  given  Is 
apt  to  prove  unsatisf actor  r  while  a  Congress,  in  which  it  is 
not  represented,  continuei  to  exercise  without  let  or  hin- 
drance its  power  of  exclus  ve  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. That  has  been  a  soiree  of  weakness  in  local  govern- 
ments here  in  the  past,  aid  history  has  a  way  of  repeating 
itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  chief  reason  for  these  people  and 
their  community  being  misiuiderstood,  neglected,  and 
treated  unfairly  is  l)ecause  of  their  political  impotency.  The 
cure  for  this  condition  is  through  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  subsequent  le  gislation  establishing  fundamental 
American  principles  of  government  here  at  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  righteous  cause  of  these 
voteless  and  unrepresentei  fellow  Americans  of  the  Capital 
community  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  fundamental 
Americanism  of  the  peopli '.  of  our  country  and  the  Congress 
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that  favorable  consideration  may  be  given  these  pending 
resolutions  at  the  next  session,  and  that  District  citizens 
Will  no  longer  have  to  sing  that  spirited,  but  humiliating, 
song  composed  by  Frederic  William  Wile:  - 

MT    DISTMCT,    "TI8  OF  THEE 

(By  Frederic  William  WUe) 
(Tune:   America) 

My  District,  tls  of  thee. 
Land  without  Uberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Where    Nation's    laws    are    made. 
Where  income  tax  is  paid. 
Yet.  when  all's  done  and  said, 
freedom  can't  ring. 

lAnd  of  the  Congress  folk. 
Citizenship  a  Joke. 
At  it  we  fling. 

We  worn  our  shackled  right. 
We  mean  some  day  to  fight. 
With  all  our  main  and  might. 
And  suffrage  bring. 

^  Why  should  the  District  be 

Black  sheep  in  land  of  free. 
Her  spirit  galled? 

We  send  our  sons  to  die. 
Reed  the  Republic's  cry. 
With  all  patriots  vie, 
Wbtfne'er  we're  called. 

Nation,  at  large,  to  you 
We  raise  our  cry  and  hue: 
Hear  o\ir  fair  plea. 

Tax  without  voice  or  vote 
Bounds  a  dlFcorrtant  note. 
See  rank  injustice  smote, 
End  tyranny  I 

CTVIL-SERVICE  RETIREMEWT 

I>uring  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Capper's  speech, 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  note  from  the  Record 
for  yesterday  that  while  I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber 
the  Senate  approved  the  conference  report  on  Senate  bill  281 
dealing  with  civil-service  retirement.  I  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Nekly]  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  the  conference  report 
upon  that  bill  included  postmasters  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  provided  in  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  which,  as  I  recall,  was  Senate  biU  577. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  the  conference  report  includes 
postmasters.  Indeed,  it  includes  the  substance  of  everything 

that  was  contained  in  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  in 
the  session,  by  virtue  of  which  postmasters  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  were  granted  the  benefits  of  the  civil- 
service  retirement  law.  The  House,  instead  of  passing  the 
Senator's  bill  as  an  independent  measure,  simply  incorporated 
it  with  the  bill  v^hich  is  embraced  in  the  conference  renort. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Inasmuch  as 
Senate  bill  577  was  passed  by  the  Senate  I  was  very  anxious 
to  make  sin'e  that  there  was  some  action  at  this  session. 
The  Senator's  statement  makes  it  clear  that  postmasters 
are  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Inter- 
ruption be  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  who  has  so  kindly  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ordered. 
Mr.  AUSTIN,  Mr.  GEORGE,  and  Mr.  BARKLEY  addressed 

the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  SenatOT  from 
Kansas  yield  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  In  my  own  right  I  ask  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is.  What  was  the  request  to  which  con- 
sent was  given  without  an  opportunity  to  inquire? 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY.  It  was  merely  a  request  for  infonna- 
tion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  a  colloquy  took  place  between 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  that  colloquy  l>e  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  rather 
than  in  the  body  of  that  speech. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Another  parliamentary  inquiry.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  ask  for  action  by  the  Senate  pre- 
cedmg  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
did  not  ask  for  any  action  by  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  simply  asked  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
if  he  wants  to  complete  his  speech  he  had  better  go  ahead 
and  do  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  a  question  with  reference  to  the  matter 
about  which  he  was  queried  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Is  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  referred  the 
bill  that  was  considered  by  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  NEELY.  It  is  the  same  bill  and  the  one  in  relation  to 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  rendered 
exceptionally  valuable  service.  With  deep  regret  I  inform  the 
Senator  that  the  House  refused  to  pass  the  Senate  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  this  body  approved  it.  In  fact,  the  House 
struck  out  of  the  Senate  bill  everj-thing  except  the  enacting 
clause.  The  Senate  conferees  offered  to  acquiesce  in  all  tJie 
amendments  made  by  the  House  excepting  that  which  in- 
creased the  beneficiaries'  contribution  to  the  retirement  fimd 
from  4  to  5  percent.  But  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  declined  this  offer.  Thereupon  the  Senate  conferees 
reluctantly  agreed  to  the  report  which  the  Senate  adopted 
yesterday  evening  because  they  believed  that  it  contained  aU 
the  benefits  to  the  civil-service  employees  which  could  pxw- 
sibly  be  obtained  during  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GEORGE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Capper's  speech. 

AMENDMENT     OF     PACKERS     AND     STOCKYARDS     ACT— OONFBRCNCB 

REPORT 

Mr.  GILLETTE  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.  R. 
4908)  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  baying 
met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  tiave  agreed  to  rscoxnmend 
and  do  recommend  to  tbelr  respective  Houses  aa  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment. 

O.  M.  QiLLrm, 

W.     J.    BULOW, 

Arthuk  Cappes, 
Munagera  on  th*  part  of  the  Senate. 

Wall  Doxrr, 
R.  M.  Klxberc, 
Currom)  R.  Hop«, 
Uanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Houte. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before  moving  an  execu- 
tive session,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  cleaned  up  the  cal- 
endar pretty  well  today.  There  are  a  few  little  bills,  odds 
and  ends,  that  we  may  take  up  tomorrow.  Just  what  they 
are,  I  do  not  know  yet,  but  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  has  a  bill,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  one 
or  two  bills,  and  one  or  two  other  Senators  have  measures 
that  we  may  be  able  to  take  up  separately.  Outside  of  that, 
I  do  not  see  much  work  ahead  of  us  for  tomorrow.  There 
may  be  conference  reports  ready  for  action,  and  so  forth. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

XXXCUTIVE  SESSION 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  reported  favorably  the  nommation  of  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  (reappointment). 
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Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nominations  of  sxmdry  officers  for 
promotion  in  the  Na\7. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  favorably  the 
nominations  of  several  officers  and  citizens  for  promotion  or 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mikton  in  the  chair). 
The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

MOKIMATION   RECOMMITTED 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Edward  E. 
Dewey  to  be  postmaster  at  Decatur,  Ark. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  permit  that  nomination  to  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  think  that  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nation referred  to  may  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  other 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

THE   JXTDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Campbell  E. 
Beaumont  to  be  United  States  district  judge,  southern  district 
of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  objection  the  nomi- 

itlon  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Harry  E.  Pratt 
to  be  United  States  district  judge,  division  No.  4,  District  of 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Herman  E. 
Moore,  of  Illinois,  to  be  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  today  Her- 
man E.  Moore,  of  Illinois,  was  confirmed  to  be  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  immediately  notified. 

UNITED    STATES    ATTORNEYS 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  the  nomination  of  Charles 
Stewart  Lynch  to  be  United  States  attorney,  district  of 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUGHES  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  today  the 
nomination  of  Charles  Stewart  Lynch  to  be  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Delaware  was  confirmed.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  immediately  notified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Harold 
Maurice  Kennedy  to  be  United  States  attorney,  eastern 
district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

TTNrrKO  STATES  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Henry  L. 
Dillingham  to  be  United  States  marstial,  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination Is  confirmed. 


H?nry 


wesi  em 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
today  the  nomination  of 
States  marshal  for  the 
firmed.    That  office  has 
and  I  ask  unanimous  conselit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ident  will  be  notified 


August  1 

lubsequently  said:  Mr.  President, 
L.  Dillingham  to  be  United 
district  of  Missouri  was  con- 
vacant  for  more  than  a  year, 
that  the  President  be  notified. 
Without  objection,  the  Pres- 


bei?n 


COMMU^CATIONS   COMMISSION 

the  nomination  of  James  Law- 
be  member  Federal  Communica- 


FEDERAL 

The  legislative  clerk  reac 
rence  Ry,  of  Tennessee,  to 
tions  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  coriflrmed. 


R]  rxniEMENT  BOARD 

the  nomination  of  Lee  M.  Eddy, 
)er  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 


ci;r. 


nomina  ;ion 


H(in 


NOTIFICATION  TO 

DENIS 

Mr.   WALSH.     Mr. 
firmed  the  nomination  of 
projects  administrator  for 
that  he  assume  his  office 
mous  consent   that   the 


Presii  lent 


St 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr 
on  the  calendar,  most  of 
sial.    The  Senator  from 
to  take  up  and  have 
those  treaties. 


Mr.  FITTMAN.    Mr 
Senate  proceed  to  the 

The  Senate,  as  in 
consider  the  convention, 
a  consular  convention 
and  Liberia,  signed  at 
was  read  the  second  time. 


Comn  ittee 


RAILROAD 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
of  Missouri,  to  be  a  mem 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

POdTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  ask 
inations  of  postmaster  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
inations  of  postmasters  are 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr. 
to  the  nomination  of 
Doggett,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
was  confirmed  July  29.    I 
vote  by  which  the 
ered  and  that  the 
showing  an  adverse  report 
the  State  of  Michigan, 
ally  objects  to  the  nomina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
whereby  the  nomination 
the  nomination  will  be 
adverse  report. 


I  nanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
c4nfirmed  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  nom- 
:onfirmed  en  bloc. 
President  I  want  to  call  attention 
Arthjur  A.  Weng  to  be  postmaster  at 
W.  A.  Nelson.    That  nomination 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
was  confirmed  be  reconsid- 
nominajtion  be  placed  on  the  calendar, 
jecause  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  person- 
ion. 

Without  objection,  the  vote 

confirmed  is  reconsidered,  and 

plaked  on  the  calendar,  showing  an 


CSR. 

was 


PRESIDENT-  -CONFIRMATION 


W. 


OF   NOMINATION   OF 
DELANEY 

the  Senate  yesterday  con- 
Denis  W.  Delaney  to  be  work- 
Massachusetts.    It  is  important 
once.    Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
Piesident  may  be   notified   of   the 


confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjER.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


CONSIDERAI  ION   OF   TREATIES 

President,  there  are  several  treaties 

V  hich  are  probably  noncontrover- 

N(  vada  [Mr.  Pittman]  desires  now 

considered  and  disposed  of  some  of 


LIBERIA— COIfSin^R   CONVENtlOW 

I  should  like  to  have  the 
con4ideration  of  Executive  D. 

of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 

Eiecutive  D  (76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 

betw  ;en  the  United  States  of  America 

Monrovia  on  October  7,  1938,  which 

follows: 


as 


CONSTTLAX  Convention  Betw  EnN  th»  United  States  and  Libesu 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  b  'ing  desirous  of  defining  the  duties, 
rights,  prerogatives,  and  imniunitles  of  consular  officers  of  each 
country  In  the  territory  of  th<  other  country,  have  decided  to  con- 
clude a  convention  to  that  eid  and  have  appointed  the  foUowing 
Plenipotentiaries;  that  is  to  %\y: 

States  of  America: 
Lester  A.  Walton,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  at  Liberia. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia: 

His  ExceUency  C.  L.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia, 

Who,  after  having  commimlcated  to  each  other  their  respective 
fuU  powers,  foimd  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles: 

AKTICUI  I 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees  to  receive  from  the 
other,  consular  officers  In  those  of  its  ports,  places,  and  cities,  where 
It  may  be  convenient  and  which  are  open  to  consular  representa- 
tives of  any  foreign  country. 

Consular  officers  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall, 
after  entering  upon  their  duties,  enjoy  reciprocally  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  aU  the  rights.  privUeges.  exemptions,  and  immu- 
nities which  are  enjoyed  by  officers  of  the  same  grade  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  As  official  agents,  such  officers  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  high  consideration  of  all  officials,  national  or  local,  with  whom 
they  have  official  Intercourse  in  the  State  which  receives  them. 

The  Ckivernment  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shaU 
furnish  free  of  charge  the  necessary  exequatur  of  such  consular 
officers  of  the  other  as  present  a  regular  commission  signed  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  appointing  State  and  under  its  great  seal; 
and  they  shall  issue  to  a  subordinate  or  substitute  constilar  officer 
duly  appointed  by  an  accepted  su{>erior  consular  officer  with  the 
approbation  of  his  CJovernment,  or  by  any  other  competent  officer 
of  that  Government,  such  doctiments  as  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
respective  countries  shall  be  requisite  for  the  exercise  by  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  consular  function.  On  the  exhibition  of  an  ex- 
equatur, or  other  document  issued  in  lieu  thereof  to  such  sub- 
ordinate, such  consular  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  and  to  enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted 
by  this  Convention. 

Axncu:  n 

Consular  officers,  nationals  of  the  State  by  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, and  not  engaged  in  any  profession,  business,  or  trade,  shall 
be  exempt  from  arrest  except  when  charged  with  the  commission 
of  offenses  locally  designated  as  crimes  other  than  misdemeanors 
and  subjecting  the  individual  guilty  thereof  to  punishment.  Such 
officers  shall  be  exempt  from  military  biUetlngs,  and  from  service 
of  any  military  or  naval,  administrative  or  police  character  what- 
soever. 

In  criminal  cases  the  attendance  at  court  by  a  consular  officer 
as  a  witness  mav  be  demanded  by  the  prosecution  or  defense,  or  by 
the  coxirt.  Thedemand  shall  be  made  with  all  possible  regard  for 
the  consular  dignity  and  the  duties  of  the  office;  and  there  shall 
be  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  consular  officer. 

When  the  testimony  of  a  consular  officer  who  1b  a  national  of  the 
State  which  appoints  him  and  is  engaged  in  no  private  occupation 
for  gain  U  taken  In  civil  cases.  It  shall  be  taken  orally  or  In  writing 
at  his  residence  or  office  and  with  due  regard  for  his  convenience. 
The  officer  should,  however,  voluntarily  give  his  testimony  at  the 
trial  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  serious  interference 
with  his  official  duties. 

No  consular  officer  shall  be  required  to  testify  in  either  criminal 
or  civU  cases  regarding  acts  performed  by  him  In  his  official  capacity. 

ARTICLX  m 

Consular  officers.  Including  employees  In  a  constUate,  nationals  of 
the  State  by  which  they  are  appointed,  other  than  those  engaged 
In  private  occupations  for  gain  within  the  State  where  they  exer- 
cise their  functions,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  National.  State, 
Provincial,  and  Mvmicipal,  except  taxes  levied  on  accotint  of  the 
possession  or  ownership  of  immovable  property  situated  in,  or  In- 
come derived  from  property  of  any  kind  situated  or  belonging 
within  the  territories  of  the  State  within  which  they  exercise  thsir 
functions.  AU  consular  officers  and  employees,  nationals  of  the 
State  appointing  them,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  the  salary,  fees,  or  wages  received  by  them  In  compensation  for 
their  consular  services. 

The  exemptions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  shall  apply  equally 
to  officials  who  arc  duly  appointed  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  exercise  in  its  behalf  essential  governmental  functions 
In  the  territory  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  provided  that 
Buch  offlrtft'i  shall  be  nationals  of  the  State  appointing  them  and 
shall  not  be  engaged  in  private  occupations  for  gain  within  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  State  appointing  them 
shall  communicate  to  the  other  State  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
appointment  and  shall  Indicate  the  character  of  the  service  of  the 
officials  to  whom  the  exemptions  of  this  Article  are  intended  to 
apply. 

The  Government  of  each  High  Contracting  Party  shaU  have  the 
right  to  lease  land  and  to  lease,  acquire,  and  own  buildings  re- 
quired for  diplomatic  or  consular  premises  In  the  territory  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  and  also  to  erect  buildings  In  BUCh 
territory  for  the  purposes  stated  subject  to  local  buUdlng  regula- 
tions. 

Lands  and  buildings  situated  In  the  territory  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party,  of  which  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  Is 
the  legal  or  equitable  owner  and  which  are  tised  exclusively  for 
governmental  purposes  by  that  owner,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion of  every  kind.  National.  State,  Provincial  and  municipal,  other 
than  assessments  levied  for  services  or  local  pubUc  Improvements 
by  which  the  premises  are  benefited. 

AETICLZ   IV 

Bach  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees  to  permit  the  entry 
tree  of  aU  duty  and  without  examination  of  any  kind,  of  aU  fuml- 


txire.  equipment  and  supplies  Intended  for  official  use  in  the 
consular  offices  of  the  other,  and  to  extend  to  such  constilar  oAoera 
of  the  other  and  their  famUies  and  suites  as  are  its  nationals,  the 
privUege  of  entry  free  of  duty  of  their  baggage  and  all  other  per- 
gonal property  whether  accompanying  the  officer,  his  family  or 
suite,  to  his  post  or  Imported  at  any  time  during  his  incumbency 
thereof:  provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  article,  the  Importation 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  may  be  brought  into  its  territories. 

The  exemptions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  shall  apply  equally 
to  officials  who  are  duly  appointed  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  exercise  in  its  behalf  essential  governmental  functions  In 
the  territory  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  provided  that 
such  officials  shall  be  nationals  of  the  State  appointing  them  and 
ShaU  not  be  engaged  in  private  occupations  for  gain  within  the 
cotmtry  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  State  appointing  them 
shall  communicate  to  the  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  shall  indicate  the  character  of  the  service  of  the 
officials  to  whom  the  exemptions  of  this  Article  are  Intended  to 
apply. 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  this  privilege  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  officers  who  are  engaged  In  any  private  occupation  for 
gain  m  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited,  &ave  with  re> 
spect  to  governmental  supplies. 

ARTICLE   ▼ 

Consular  officers  may  place  over  the  outer  door  of  their  respective 
offices  the  arms  of  their  State  with  an  appropriate  Inscription  des- 
ignating the  official  office,  and  they  may  place  the  coat  of  arms  of 
their  State  on  automobiles  employed  by  them  In  the  exercise  of 
their  constilar  fimctlons.  Such  officers  may  also  fly  the  flag  of  their 
country  on  their  offices  including  those  situated  In  the  capitals  of 
the  two  countries.  They  may  likewise  fly  such  flag  over  any  boat 
or  vessel  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  consular  function. 

The  quarters  where  consulju"  business  Is  conducted  and  the  ar- 
chives of  the  consulates  shall  at  all  times  be  inviolable,  and  xmder 
no  pretext  shall  any  authorities  of  any  character  within  the  coun- 
try make  any  examination  or  seizure  of  papers  or  other  property 
deposited  with  the  archive-^.  When  consular  officers  are  engaged 
in  business  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  they  are  exer- 
cising their  duties,  the  files  and  documents  of  the  consulate  shall 
be  kept  in  a  place  entirely  separate  from  the  one  where  private  or 
business  papers  are  kept.  Consular  offices  shall  not  be  used  as 
places  of  asylum.  No  consular  officers  shall  be  required  to  produce 
offlciay  archives  In  court  or  testify  as  to  their  contents. 

Upon  the  death.  Incapacity,  or  absence  of  a  consular  officer  having 
no  subordinate  consular  officer  at  his  poet,  secretaries  or  chancellors, 
whose  official  character  may  have  previously  been  made  known  to 
the  Government  of  the  State  where  the  consular  function  waa 
exercised,  may  tempcrarUy  exercise  the  consular  function  of  the 
deceased  or  incapacitated  or  absent  consular  officer:  and  while  so 
acting  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  anid  Immunities  that 
were  granted  to  the  consular  officer. 

AKTICUE  VI 

Consular  officers  of  either  High  Contracting  Party,  nationals  of 
the  State  by  which  they  are  appKJlnted,  may,  within  their  respec- 
tive consular  districts,  address  the  authorities  concerned.  National. 
State,  Provincial,  or  Municipal,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
countri'men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  accruing  by  treaty 
or  otherwise.  Complaint  may  be  made  for  the  Infraction  of  those 
rights.  Failure  upon  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  to  grant 
redress  or  to  accord  protection  may  Jtistlfy  Interposition  through 
the  diplomatic  channel,  and,  in  the  at>sence  of  a  diploniatlc  rep- 
resentative, a  consul  general  or  the  consular  officer  stationed  at 
the  capital  may  apply  directly  to  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Consular  officers  shall  have  the  right  to  Interview,  to  communi- 
cate with,  and  to  advise  their  countrymen  within  their  consular 
districts:  and.  upon  notification  to  the  appropriate  authority,  to 
visit  any  of  their  countrymen  who  are  imprisoned  or  detained  by 
authorities  of  the  State  In  which  they  exercise  their  consular 
functions;  to  assist  them  in  proceedings  before  or  relations  with 
such  authorities;  and  to  Inquire  into  any  incidents  which  have 
occurred  within  the  consular  district  affecting  the  mterests  of 
their  countrymen. 

Nationals  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have 
the  right  at  all  tiaies  to  communicate  with  the  consular  officers  of 
their  cotmtry.  i 

AsncLC  vn  ' 

Consular  officers,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
may  (a)  take,  at  any  appropriate  place  within  their  respective 
dlBtrlcta.  the  depositions  of  any  occupants  of  vessels  of  their  own 
country,  or  of  any  national  of.  or  of  any  person  having  permanent 
residence  within  the  territory  of.  their  own  cotmtry;  (b)  draw 
up.  attest,  certify  and  authenticate  unilateral  acts,  translations, 
deeds,  and  testlmentary  dispositions  of  their  countrymen,  and  also 
contracts  to  which  a  coimtryman  Is  a  party;  (c)  authenticate  sig- 
natures; (d)  draw  up.  attest,  certify,  and  authenticate  written 
instruments  of  any  kind  purporting  to  express  or  embody  the 
conveyance  or  encumbrance  of  property  of  any  kind  within  the 
territory  of  the  State  by  which  such  ofDcers  are  appointed,  and 
unilateral  acts,  deeds,  testamentary  dispositions  and  contracts 
relating  to  property  situated,  or  business  to  be  transacted,  within 
the  territories  of  the  State  by  which  they  are  appointed,  embracing 
unilateral  acts,  deeds,  testamentary  dispositions  or  agreementa 
executed  solely  by  nationals  (A  the  State  within  wtxich  gucb 
officers  exercise  their  functions. 
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InstnunenU  and  documents  thus  executed  and  copies  and  trans- 
lations thereof,  when  duly  authenticated  by  the  consular  officer, 
under  his  official  seal,  shall  be  received  as  evidence  In  the  terri- 
tories of  the  High  ContracUng  Parties  as  original  documents  or 
authenticated  copies,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  shall  have  the  same 
Jorce  and  effect  as  If  drawn  by  and  executed  before  a  notary  or 
other  public  officer  duly  authorized  In  the  country  by  which  the 
consular  officer  was  appointed;  provided,  always,  that  such  docu- 
ments shall  have  been  drawn  and  executed  In  conformity  to  the 
-lawi  and  regulations  of  the  country  where  they  are  designed  to 
take  effect. 

AancLC  vm 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  in  the  territory  of  the  other  without  having  In  the  locality 
of  his  decease  any  known  heirs  or  testamentary  executors  by  him 
appointed,  the  competent  local  authorities  shall  at  once  Inform  the 
nearest  consular  officer  of  the  State  of  which  the  deceased  was  a 
national  of  the  fact  of  his  death,  in  order  that  necessary  Informa- 
tion may  be  forwarded  to  the  parties  Interested. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  without  wlU  or  testament  whereby  he  has  ap- 
pointed testamentary  executors.  In  the  territory  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  the  consular  officer  of  the  State  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  national  and  within  whose  district  the  deceased 
made  his  home  at  the  time  of  death,  shall,  so  far  as  the  laws  of 
the  country  permit  and  pending  the  appointment  of  an  admin- 
istrator and  until  letters  of  administration  have  been  granted,  be 
deemed  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  property  left  by  the  de- 
cedent for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  same.  Such 
consular  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  be  appointed  as  adminis- 
trator within  the  discretion  df  a  tribunal  or  other  agency  con- 
Uolllng  the  administration  of  estates  provided  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  estate  Is  administered  so  permit. 

Whenever  a  consular  officer  accepts  the  office  of  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  countryman,  he  subjects  himself  as  such 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  or  other  agency  making  the 
appointment  for  all  necessary  purposes  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
national  of  the  country  where  he  was  appointed. 

AXTICUE   n 

A  consular  ofllcer  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  within 
his  district  have  the  right  to  appear  personally  or  by  delegate  In 
all  matters  concerning  the  administration  and  distribution  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authorities  for  all  such  heirs  or  legatees  In  said  estate,  either 
minors  or  adults,  as  may  be  nonresidents  and  nationals  of  the 
country  represented  by  the  said  consular  officer,  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  he  held  their  power  of  attorney  to  represent  them, 
unless  such  heirs  or  legatees  themselves  have  appeared,  either  in 
person  or  by  dtily  authorized  representative. 

A  consular  officer  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  may  on  be- 
half of  his  nonresident  countrymen  collect  and  receipt  for  their 
distributive  shares  derived  from  estates  In  process  of  probate  or 
accruing  under  the  provisions  of  so-called  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws  or  other  like  statutes,  for  transmission  through  chan- 
nels prescribed  by  his  Government  to  the  proper  distributees. 

ABTICUC  X 

A  consular  officer  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  controver- 
sies arising  out  of  the  Internal  order  of  private  vessels  of  his  country, 
and  shall  alone  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  cases,  wherever  arising,  be- 
tween officers  and  crews,  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
en  board,  provided  the  vessel  and  the  persons  charged  with  wrong- 
doing shall  have  entered  a  port  within  his  consular  district.  Such 
an  officer  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  over  issues  concerning  the 
adjustment  of  wages  and  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  thereto; 
provided,  however,  that  such  Jurisdiction  shall  not  exclude  the  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  local  authorities  under  existing  or  future  laws. 

When  an  act  committed  on  board  of  a  private  vessel  under  the  flag 
^  of  the  State  by  which  the  consular  officer  has  been  appointed  and 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  constitutes  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State, 
subjecting  the  person  guilty  thereof  to  punishment  as  a  criminal, 
the  consular  officer  shall  not  exercise  Jurisdiction  except  Insofar  as 
h«  1«  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  local  law. 

A  consular  officer  may  freely  Invoke  the  assistance  of  the  local 
police  authorities  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of 
Internal  order  on  board  of  a  vessel  under  the  flag  of  his  country 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
and  upon  such  a  request  the  requisite  assistance  shall  be  given. 

A  consular  officer  may  appear  with  the  officers  and  crews  of  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  his  country  before  the  Judicial  authorities  of  the 
State  to  which  he  la  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
proceedings  or  of  rendering  assistance  as  an  Interpreter  or  agent. 

ASTICIX  XI 

A  consular  ofBcer  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  Inspect  within  the  ports  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  within  his  consular  district,  the  private  vessels  of  any  flag  des- 
tined or  about  to  ciear  for  porta  of  the  country  appointing  him  In 
order  to  observe  the  sanitary  conditions  and  measures  taken  on 
board  such  vessels,  and  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  execute  intelli- 
gently bills  Of  health  and  other  documents  required  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  to  Inform  his  Government  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  Its  sanitary  regulations  have  been  observed  at  ports  of 
departure  by  vessels  destined  to  its  ports,  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
atitty  of  s\ich  vessels  therein. 


In  exercising  the  right 
sular  officers  shall  act  with 
necessary  delay. 


conferred  upon  them  by  this  Article,  con- 
possible  despatch  and  without  un- 


all 


AincLi  xn 


All  proceedings  relative  to 
Contracting  Party  wrecked 
directed  by  the  consular  offlC(^ 
belongs  and  within  whose 
or  by  some  other  person 
country.     Pending  the  arrival 
diately  informed  of  the 
person,  whose  authority  shall 
ties   by   the   consular   officer, 
necessary  measures  for  the 
tlon  of  wrecked  property.    Thi  i 
Interfere  than  for  the 
interests  of  the  salvors.  If 
have  been  wrecked  and  to 
for   the  entry   and   exportatic^ 
imderstood  that  such 
customhouse  charges,  unless 
country  where  the  wreck  ma| 

The  intervention  of  the 
shall   occasion   no  expense   ol 
caused  by  the  operations  of 
goods  saved,  together  with 
circumstances  by  vessels  of 


occu  rrence. 


malnte  lance 

thjse 

carry 

atio  D 

merchi  ndise 

1: 


su(h 


August  1 


he  salvage  of  vessels  of  either  High 

n  the  coasts  of  the  other  shall  be 

of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 

dlitrlct  the  wreck  may  have  occurred. 

au^orlzed  thereto  by  the  law  of  that 

of  such  officer,  who  shall  be  Imme- 

or  the  arrival  of  such  other 

be  made  known  to  the  local  authorl- 

the   local    authorities   shall   take    all 

prfctectlon  of  persons  and  the  preserva- 

local  authorities  shall  not  otherwise 

of  order,  the  protection  of  the 

do  not  belong  to  the  crews  that 

Into  effect  the  arrangements  made 

of   the   merchandise   saved.      It   Is 

Is  not  to  be  subjected  to  any 

be  intended  for  consumption  in  the 

have  taken  place. 

lodfkl  authorities  in  these  different  cases 

any   kind,  except  such   as  may  t>e 

salvage  and  the   preservation  of  the 

as  would  be  Incurred  under  similar 

nation. 


tie 


AiTicLK  xm 


[Contracting  Parties  to  which  the  pro- 
shall  be  understood  to  comprise 
over  which  the  Parties  respectively 
as    sovereign    thereof,    except    the 


ex«nd 

Jlr 


The  territories  of  the  High 
visions  of  this  Convention 
all  areas  of  land,  water,  and 
claim    and    exercise    domlnioti 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

ARTICLE   XIV 

The  present  Convention  s]  lall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  jMonrovla.  The  Convention  shall  take 
effect  in  all  its  provisions  thltty  days  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  and  shall  ren  aln  In  full  force  for  the  term  of  five 
years  thereafter. 

If  within  six  month.?  before  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period 
of  five  years  neither  High  Contracting  Party  notifies  to  the  other 
an  Intention  of  modifying,  by  change  or  omission,  any  of  the 
provisions  of  any  of  the  Ai  tides  In  this  Convention  or  of  ter- 
minating It  upon  the  explrai  Ion  of  the  aforesaid  period,  the  Con- 
vention shall  remain  In  ful  force  and  effect  after  the  aforesaid 
period  and  until  six  months  1  rom  such  a  time  as  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  ha  ^e  notified  to  the  other  an  Intention 
of  modifying  or  terminating  the  Convention. 

In  witness  whereof  the  re:  ipective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Convention  and  have  afl  xed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  Moorovia,  this  seventh  day  of  October 
1938. 


[SEAL] 
[SZAL] 


Lestkr  a.  Walton. 
C.  li.  Simpson. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion? 1 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  constilar  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Liberia.  It 
is  in  the  ordinary  form,  gxactly  in  the  form  other  consular 
treaties  take.  It  is  a  forih  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
State  Department  for  2yiars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  convention  is  before 
the  Senate  and  open  to  artiendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  convention  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  convention  was  :"eported  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  re^d,  as  follows: 


Resolved  (two-thirds  of  th(^ 
That  the  Senate  advise  and 
tlve  D,  Seventy-sixth  Congrafes 
between    the   United   States 
Monrovia  on  October  7,  103S. 


Senators  present  concurring  therein), 

consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 

flrst  session,  a  consular  convention 

of   America  and   Liberia,   signed   at 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  mov^  that  the  resolution  of  ratification 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  rat  fication.  [Putting  the  question.] 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  rs  present  concurring  therein,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  s  agreed  to.  and  the  convention  is 
ratified. 

LIBERIA — TREAT?  OF  FRIEfDSHlP,  COMMERCE,   AND  HAVIGATIOW 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  Pi|esident,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  pro- 

1  of 


ceed  to  the  consideration 


Elxecutive  E. 
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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  treaty,  Executive  E  (76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Liberia,  signed  at  Monrovia 
on  August  8.  1938,  which  W£is  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

TUATT  or  FaiXNOSHiP,  Commerce,  and  Navtcation  Between  the 
Vnttsd  States  and  Liberia 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  de- 
slrovu  of  strengthening  the  t>ond  of  peace  which  happily  prevails 
between  them,  by  arrangements  designed  to  promote  friendly  In- 
tercourse between  their  respective  territories  through  provisions 
responsive  to  the  spiritual,  cultural,  economic,  and  commercial 
aspirations  of  the  people  thereof,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce,  and  Navigation  and  for  that 
purpose  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Lester  A.  Walton.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,   and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia: 

His  Excellency  C.  L.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia, 

Who.  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  In  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles: 

AKTICLX    I 

The  nationals  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter,  travel  and  reside  In  the  territories  of  the  other; 
to  exercise  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship;  to  engage 
In  professional,  scientific,  religious,  philanthropic,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  work  of  every  kind  without  Interference;  to  carry 
on  every  form  of  commercial  activity  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  local  law;  to  own  erect  or  lease  and  occupy  appropriate  build- 
ings and  to  lease  lands  for  residential,  scientific,  religious,  philan- 
thropic, manufacturing,  commercial  and  mortuary  purp>oses;  to 
employ  agents  of  their  choice,  and  generally  to  do  anything  inci- 
dental to  or  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
privileges  upon  the  same  terms  as  nationals  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence or  as  nationals  cf  the  nation  hereafter  to  be  most  favored 
by  It,  submitting  themselves  to  all  local  laws  and  regulations  duly 
established. 

The  nationals  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any 
Internal  charges  or  taxes  other  or  higher  than  those  that  are 
exacted  of  and  paid  by  nationals  of  the  State  of  residence. 

The  nationals  of  each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  courts  of  Justice  of  the  other  on  conforming 
to  the  local  laws,  as  well  for  the  prosecution  as  for  the  defense 
of  their  rights,  and  in  all  degrees  of  Jurisdiction  established  by  law. 

The  nationals  of  each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  receive 
within  the  territorlee  of  the  other,  upon  submitting  to  conditions 
Imposed  upon  its  nationals,  the  most  constant  protection  and 
security  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  enjoy  In  this 
respect  that  degree  of  protection  that  Is  required  by  international 
law.  Their  property  shall  not  be  taken  without  due  process  of 
law  and  without  payment  of  Just  compensation. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
existing  statutes  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  In 
relation  to  emigration  or  to  Immigration  or  the  right  of  either  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  enact  such  statutes,  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  prevent  the  na- 
tionals of  either  High  Contracting  Party  from  entering,  traveling, 
and  residing  In  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  in  order  to 
carry  on  International  trade  or  to  engage  In  any  commercial 
activity  relate  to  or  connected  with  the  conduct  of  international 
trade  on  the  same  terms  as  nationals  of  the  most-favored  nation. 

ARTICI.X    n 

With  respect  to  that  form  of  protection  granted  by  National. 
State  or  Provincial  laws  establishing  civil  liability  for  bodily  In- 
juries or  for  death,  and  giving  to  relatives  or  heirs  or  dependents 
of  an  Injured  person  a  right  of  action  or  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, such  relatives  or  heirs  or  dependents  of  the  injured  person, 
himself  a  national  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and 
Injured  within  any  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall,  regardless 
of  their  alienage  or  residence  outside  of  the  territory  where  the 
Injury  occurred,  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  or 
may  be  granted  to  nationals,  and  under  like  conditions. 

AXTicuE  m 

The  dwellings,  warehouses,  manufactories,  shops,  and  other  places 
of  business,  and  all  premises  thereto  appertaining  of  the  nationals 
of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  In  the  territories  of  the 
other,  lawfully  used  for  any  purposes  set  forth  In  Article  I.  shall 
be  respected.  It  shall  not  be  allowable  to  make  a  domiciliary  visit 
to,  or  search  of  any  such  buildings  and  premises,  or  there  to  ex- 
amine and  inspect  books,  papers  or  accounts,  except  under  the 
conditions  and  in  conformity  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  for  nationals  of  the  State  of  residence 
or  nationals  of  the  nation  most  favored  by  it. 

AkTICLK  IV 

Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real  or  other  immov- 
able property  or  Interests  therein  within  the  territories  of  one  Hlgb 
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Contracting  Party,  such  property  or  Interests  therein  would,  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  or  by  a  te'^tamentary  disposition,  descend 
or  pass  to  a  national  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  whether 
resident  or  non-resident,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  such  property  or  Interests  therein  is  or  are  situated, 
such  national  shall  be  allowed  a  term  of  three  years  In  which  to  seU 
the  same,  this  term  to  be  reasonably  prolonged  If  clrcumstancea 
render  It  necessary,  and  withdraw  the  proceeds  thereof,  without 
restraint  or  Interference  and  exempt  from  any  estate  succession, 
probate  or  administrative  duties  or  charges  other  than  those  which 
may  be  Imposed  in  like  cases  upon  the  nationals  of  the  cbuntry 
from  which  such  proceeds  may  be  drawn. 

Nationals  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  may  have  full  power 
to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  within  the 
territories  of  the  other,  by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise,  and 
their  heirs,  legatees,  and  donees,  of  whatsoever  nationality,  whether 
resident  or  non-resident,  shall  succeed  to  such  personal  property, 
and  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others 
acting  for  them,  and  retain  or  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  pleasure 
subject  to  the  payment  of  such  duties  or  charges  only  as  the 
nationals  of  the  High  Contracting  Party  within  whose  territories 
such  property  may  be  or  t)elong  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  like  caaea. 
In  the  same  way,  personal  property  left  to  nationals  of  one  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  by  nationals  of  the  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party,  and  being  within  the  territories  of  such  other  Party, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  duties  or  charges  only 
as  the  nationals  of  the  High  Contracting  Party  within  whose  ter- 
ritories such  property  may  be  or  belong  shaU  be  liable  to  pay  In 
like  cases. 

article  v 

The  nationals  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship,  within  the  territories 
of  the  other,  as  hereinabove  provided,  may,  without  annoyance  or 
molestation  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  their  religious  belief  or 
otherwise,  conduct  services  either  within  their  own  houses  or 
within  any  appropriate  buildings  which  they  may  l>e  at  liberty  to, 
erect  and  maintain  In  convenient  situations,  provided  their  teach- 
ings or  practices  are  not  contrary  to  public  morals:  and  they  shall 
also  be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  according  to  their  reUglous 
customs  In  suitable  and  convenient  places  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the  mortuary  and  sanitary  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  place  of  burial. 

ARTICLE   VI 

In  the  event  of  war  between  either  High  Contracting  Party 
and  a  third  State,  such  Party  may  draft  for  compulsory  military 
service  nationals  of  the  other  having  a  permanent  residence  within 
Its  territories  and  who  have  formally,  according  to  Its  laws, 
declared  an  Intention  to  adopt  its  nationality  by  naturalization, 
unless  such  persons  depart  from  the  territories  of  said  belligerent 
Party  within  sixty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  Such  right 
to  depart  shall  apply  also  to  persons  possessing  the  nationality 
of  both  High  Contracting  Parties  unless  they  habitually  reside 
in  the  territory  of  the  country  drafting  for  compulsory  military 
service. 

It  Is  agreed,  however,  that  such  right  to  depart  shall  not  apply 
to  natives  of  the  country  drafting  for  compulsory  military  service, 
who,  after  having  become  nationals  of  the  other  Party,  have 
declared  an  Intention  to  acquire  or  resume  the  nationality  of  the 
country  of  their  birth.  Such  persons  shall  nevertheless  be  en- 
titled In  respect  of  this  matter  to  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  the  nationals  of  any  other  country  who  ars 
sunllarly  situated.  | 

ARTTCLB    Vn 

Between  the  territories  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  thers 
shall  be  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Tha  nationals 
of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  equally  with  those  of 
the  most-favored  nation,  shall  have  liberty  freely  to  come  with 
their  vessels  and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports,  and  waters  of  every 
kind  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  other  which  are  or  may 
be   open   to   foreign   commerce   and   navigation. 

ARTICLE  vm 

With  respect  to  customs  duties  or  charges  of  any  kind  Imposed 
on  or  in  connection  with  importation  or  exportation,  and  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  levying  such  duties  or  charges,  and 
wltn  resp>ect  to  all  rules  and  formalities  in  connection  with 
importation  or  exportation,  and  with  respect  to  all  laws  or  r^u- 
latlons  affecting  the  sale,  taxation,  or  use  of  imported  goods 
within  the  country,  any  advantage,  favor,  privilege  or  immunity 
which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  either  High 
Contracting  Party  to  any  article  originating  In  or  destined  for 
any  third  country,  shall  be  accorded  immediately  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  like  article  originating  in  or  destined  for  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party 

With  respect  to  the  amount  and  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports  of  every  kind,  each  of  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  binds  Itself  to  give  to  the  nationals,  vessels  and  goods  of 
the  other  the  advantage  of  every  favor,  privilege  or  immunity 
which  It  shall  have  accorded  to  the  nationals,  vessels,  and  goods 
of  a  third  State,  whether  such  favored  State  shall  have  been 
accorded  such  treatment  gratuitously  or  in  retvirn  for  reciprocal 
compensatory  treatment.  Every  such  favor,  privilege  or  Immtinlty 
which  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  nationals,  vessels  or  goods 
of  a  third  State  shall  simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  without 
request  and  without  compensation,  be  extended  to  the  other  High 
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Contracting  Party,  tar  the  benefit  of  ItaeU.  lt«  naUonaU,  vessels, 
and  goods. 

AtTICLE    IS 

Neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  ehall  establish  or 
maintain  any  Import  or  export  prohibition  or  restriction  on  any 
article  originating  In  or  destined  for  the  territory  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  which  Is  not  applied  to  the  Ulce  article 
originating  in  or  destined  for  any  third  country.  Any  abolition 
of  an  import  or  export  prohibition  or  restriction  which  may  be 
granted  even  temporarily  by  either  High  Contracting  Party  in 
favor  of  an  article  originating  in  or  destined  for  a  third  country 
shall  be  applied  Immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  like 
article  originating  in  or  destined  for  the  territory  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party. 

If  either  High  Contracting  Party  establishes  or  maintains  any 
form  of  quantitative  restriction  or  control  of  the  Importation  or 
•ale  of  any  article  in  which  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  has 
an  Interest,  or  Imposes  a  lower  import  duty  or  charge  on  the 
importation  or  sale  of  a  specified  quantity  of  any  such  article  than 
the  duty  or  charge  imposed  on  Importations  in  excess  of  such 
quantity,  the  High  Contracting  Party  taking  such  action  shall, 
upon  request.  Inform  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  as  to  the 
total  quantity,  or  any  change  therein,  of  any  such  article  per- 
mitted to  t>e  imported  or  sold,  or  permitted  to  be  imported  or 
sold  at  such  lower  duty  or  charge  during  a  specified  period,  and 
shall  allot  to  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  for  such  specified 
period  a  proportion  of  fuch  total  quantity  as  originally  estab- 
lished or  subsequently  changed  in  any  manner  equivalent  to  the 
proportion  of  the  total  importation  of  such  article  which  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party  supplied  during  a  previous  representative 
period,  unless  It  Is  mutually  agreed  to  dispense  with  such  allot- 
ment. Neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall,  by  import 
licenses,  regtilate  the  total  quantity  of  Importations  into  Its  ter- 
ritory or  sales  therein  of  any  article  in  which  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  has  an  interest,  unless  the  total  quantity  of  such 
article  permitted  to  be  Imported  or  sold  during  a  quota  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months  shall  have  been  established,  and  unless 
the  regtilatlons  covering  the  issuance  of  such  licenses  or  permits 
shall  have  been  made  public  before  such  regulations  are  put  into 
force. 

ARTICLE    z 

If  either  High  Contracting  Party  establishes  or  maintains,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  form  of  control  of  the  means  of  International 
payment,  it  shall.  In  the  administration  of  such  control: 

(a)  Impose  no  prohibition,  restriction,  or  delay  on  the  transfer 
of  payment  for  imported  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  or  of  payments  nec- 
essary for  and  incidental  to  the  importation  of  such  articles; 

(b)  Accord  unconditiotially.  with  respect  to  rates  of  exchange  and 
taxes  or  surcharges  on  exclmngc  transactions  In  connection  with 
pajrments  for  or  payments  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  treatment  no  leses  favorable  than  that 
accorded  In  connection  with  the  importation  of  any  article  whatso- 
ever the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  third  cotmtry;  and 

(c)  Accord  unconditionally,  with  respect  to  all  rtiles  and  formali- 
ties applying  to  exchange  transactions  In  connection  w^lth  pajrments 
for  or  paj'ments  necessary  and  Incidental  to  the  Importation  of 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
In  connection  with  the  Importation  of  the  like  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  third  country. 

With  respect  to  noncommercial  transactions,  each  High  Contract- 
ing Party  shall  apply  any  form  of  control  of  the  means  of  Inter- 
national payment  In  a  nondlscrlmliuit(»7  manner  as  between  the 
nationals  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  and  the  nationals  of 
any  third  country. 

ABTICLX  zx 

In  the  event  that  either  High  Contracting  Party  establishes  or 
maintains  a  monopoly  for  the  importation,  production  or  sale  of  a 
particular  product  or  grants  exclusive  privileges,  formally  or  in 
effect,  to  one  or  more  agencies  to  Import,  produce  or  sell  a  par- 
ticular product,  the  High  Contracting  Party  establishing  or  main- 
taining such  monopoly,  or  granting  such  monopoly  privileges,  shall. 
In  respect  of  the  foreign  purchases  of  such  moiuspoly  or  agency, 
accord  the  commerce  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  fair  and 
equitable  treatment.  In  making  Its  foreign  purchases  of  any  article 
such  monopoly  or  agency  shall  be  influenced  solely  by  competitive 
considerations  such  as  price,  quality,  marketability,  and  terms  of 
•ale. 

Acncu  xn 

All  articles  which  are  or  may  be  legally  Imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  ports  of  the  UiUted  States  of  America  or  are  or  may 
be  legally  exported  therefrom  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  may 
likewise  be  Imported  Into  those  ports  or  exported  therefrom  In 
Lit>erlan  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  whatsoever  than  If  stich  articles  were  Imported  or  ex- 
ported In  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  reciprocally,  all  articles 
which  are  or  may  be  legally  Imported  from  foreign  countries  Into 
the  ports  of  Liberia  or  are  or  may  be  legally  exported  therefrom  In 
Liberlan  vessels  may  likewise  be  Imported  Into  those  porta  or  ex- 
ported therefrom  In  vessels  of  the  United  States  without  being 
liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  whatsoever  than  If 
such  articles  were  Imported  or  exported  In  Llberlan  vessels. 

In  the  same  manner  there  shall  be  perfect  reciprocal  equality  in 
relation  to  the  fli*gs  of  the  two  countries  with  regard  to  botmtles. 
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ART  CLE    Xm 


s,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  each 
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ARTICLE   XIV 

The  merchant  or  other  prlva  le  vessels  and  cargoes  of  one  of  the 

within  the  territorial  waters  and 
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port  of  destination,  and  irrpsp©;tlve  of  t^e  origin  or  the  destination 
of  the  cargo.  It  is  especially!  agreed  that  no  duties  of  tonnage, 
harbor,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corre- 
sponding duties  or  charges  oi  whatever  denomination,  levied  In 
the  name  or  for  the  profit  of  tl  e  Government,  public  functionaries, 
private  Individuals,  corporations  or  establishments  of  any  kind 
shall  be  Imposed  In  the  poUs  of  the  territories  or  territorial 
waters  of  either  country  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other,  which 
shall  not  equally,  under  thej  same  conditions,  be  imposed  on 
national  vessels. 

ARtlCLE  XV 


wi  ters 


Merchant  vessels  and  other 
flag  of  either  of  the  High  Cokatracting 
papers  required  by  its  natlonaf 
both  within  the  territorial 
Party  and  on  the  high  seas, 
Party  whose  flag  is  flown. 

ARtlCLE  XVI 

Merchant  vessels  and  othei 
flag  of  either  of  the  High  Coitracting 
to  discharge  portions  of  cargoes 
merce  In  the  territories  of  thd 
to  proceed  with  the  remalnl|ig 
other  ports   of   the   same 
without  paying  other  or  higHer 
such  cases  than  would  be  paii  l 
stances,  and   they  shall  be 
different   ports   In   the   same 
that  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Aftlcle 
of  this  Treaty,  and   is  to  be 
each  High  Contracting   Party 
however,   that   nationals   and 
Party  shall  within  the  terrltcj-les 
to  the  coasting  trade  most 


privately  owned  vessels  under  the 

Parties,  and  carrying  the 

laws  In  proof  of  nationality  shall, 

of  the  other  High  Contracting 

>e  deemed  to  be  the  vessels  of  the 


tet  rltorles 


privately  owned  vessels  under  the 

Parties  shall  be  {permitted 

at  any  port  open  to  foreign  com- 

other  High  Contracting  Party,  and 

portions  of  such  cargoes  to  any 

open   to   foreign   commerce, 

tonnage  dues  or  port  charges  in 

by  national  vessels  in  like  clrcum- 

p^mltted  to  load   In  like  manner  at 

[voyage   outward,   provided,   however. 

High  Contracting  Parties  Is  exempt 

and  from  the  other  provisions 

regulated  according  to  the  laws  of 

in   relation   thereto.     It   Is   agreed, 

vessels   of   either    High    Contracting 

of  the  other  enjoy  with  respect 

fatrored-natlon  treatment. 


AK1CLE  xvn 
Limited     liability     and     otl  er     corporations     and     associations, 
whether  or  not  for  pectmiary    )roflt.  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  orgtualzed  in  accordance  with  and  under  the  laws,  Na- 

either  High  Contracting  Party  and 
which  maintain  a  central  offlcfe  within  the  territories  thereof,  shall 
have  their  Juridical  status  rec  agnized  by  the  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party  provided  that  they  jursue  no  aims  within  Its  territories 
contrary  to  Its  laws.  They  sh  ill  enjoy  free  access  to  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  on  conf ormin  5  to  the  laws  regulating  the  matter, 
as  well  for  the  prosecution  aj  for  the  defense  of  rights  In  all  the 
degrees  of  Jiu-lsdlctlon  established  by  law. 

The  right  of  corporations  snd  associations  of  either  High  Con- 
tracting  Party   which   have   lecn   so   recognized   by   the   other  to 

territories  of  the  other  Party  or  to 

fulfill  their  functions  therein  shall 

solely  by  the  consent  of  such  Party 


establish   themselves   in  the 

establish  branch  offices  and 

depend  upon  and  be  governed 

as  expressed  In  its  National,  I  itate.  or  Provincial  laws, 


AK1TCLZ   XVm 


The  nationals  of  either  Hlgt 
the  territories  of  the  other, 
there  Imposed,  such  rights 
hereafter  be  accorded  the 
to  organization  of  and 
corporations  and   associatlonj 
Including  the   rights  of 
ownership  and  sale  of  shares 
cial  positions  therein.    In  th< 
with  respect  to  the  regulatlor 
Ization  or  conduct  of  such 
tionals  shall  be  subjected  to 
which  have  been  or  may 
of  the  most-favored  nation 
or  associations  as  may  be 
by  the  nationals  of  either 
tories  of  the  other  to  exercis* 
be  governed  by  the  laws  and 
vincial,  which,  are  In  force  or 
the  territories  of  the  Party 


High 


Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy  within 
ilpon  compliance  with  the  conditions 
ind  privileges  as  have  been  or  may 
natl  Dnals  of  any  other  State  with  respect 
partlc^atlon  In  limited  liability  and  other 
for  pecuniary  profit   or   otherwise, 
pro]  lotion.   Incorporation,  purchase   and 
and  the  holding  of  executive  or  offl- 
exerclse  of  the  foregoing  rights  and 
or  procedure  concerning  the  organ- 
cbrporatlons  or  associations,  such  na- 
90  condition  less  favorable  than  those 
hereafter  be  Imposed  upon  the  nationals 
rhe  right  of  any  of  such  corporations 
organized  or  controlled  or  participated  In 
Contracting  Party  within  the  terrl- 
any  of  their  functions  therein,  shall 
regulations,  National,  State  or  Pro- 
may  hereafter  be  established  within 
herein  they  propose  to  carry  on  their 
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activities.     The  foregoing  stipulations  do  not  apply  to  organization 
Of  and  participation  In  political  associations. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

The  nationals,  including  corporations  and  associations,  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy  In  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  there  Imposed,  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  In  resjject  of  the  exploration  for  and 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources;  provided  that  neither  Party 
shall  be  required  to  grant  rights  and  privileges  in  respect  of  the 
mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain,  or  In  respect  of  the  ownership  of  stock  In  domestic 
corporations  engaged  In  such  operations,  greater  than  its  nation- 
als, corporations,  and  associations  receive  from  the  other  Party. 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  neither  High  Contracting  Party 
shall  be  required  by  an3rthlng  in  this  paragraph  to  grant  any 
application  for  any  such  right  or  privilege  if  at  the  time  such 
application  Is  presented  the  granting  of  all  similar  applications 
shall  have  been  suspended  or  discontinued. 

ARTICLE   XX 

Commercial  travelers  representing  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  traders  domiciled  in  the  territories  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  on  their  entry  into  and  sojourn  In  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party  and  on  their  departure  therefrom  be  accorded  the 
most -favored -natlcn  treatment  in  respect  of  customs  and  other 
privileges  and  of  all  charges  and  taxes  of  whatever  denomination 
applicable  to  them  or  to  their  samples. 

If  either  High  Contracting  Party  requires  the  presentation  of  an 
authentic  document  establishing  the  identity  and  authority  of  a 
commercial  traveler,  a  signed  statement  by  the  concern  or  con- 
cerns represented,  certified  by  a  consular  officer  of  the  cotmtry  of 
destination  shall  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 

ARTICLE  XXI 

There  shall  be  complete  freedom  of  transit  through  the  terri- 
tories Including  territorial  waters  of  each  High  Contracting  Party 
on  the  routes  most  convenient  for  international  transit,  by  rail, 
navigable  waterway,  and  canal,  other  than  the  Panama  Canal  and 
waterways  and  canals  which  constitute  International  boundaries,  to 
persons  and  goods  coming  from,  going  to  or  passing  through  the 
territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  except  such  persons 
as  may  be  forbidden  admission  into  its  territories  or  goods  of 
which  the  Importation  may  be  prohibited  by  law  or  regulations, 
provided  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
either  High  Contracting  Party  from  excluding  aliens  from  special 
areas  within  Its  territories  closed  to  visit  by  law,  military  order  or 
regulations.  The  measures  of  a  general  or  particular  character 
which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  Is  obliged  to  take  in 
case  of  an  emergency  affecting  the  safety  of  the  State  or  vital 
interests  of  the  country  may.  In  exceptional  cases  and  for  as  short 
a  period  as  possible.  Involve  a  deviation  from  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  it  being  understood  that  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  transit  must  be  observed  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 

Persons  and  goods  in  transit  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any 
transit  duty,  or  to  any  unnecessary  delays  or  restrictions,  or  to 
treatment  as  regards  charges,  facilities,  or  any  other  matter  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  the  most-favored  nation. 

Goods  in  transit  must  be  entered  at  the  proper  customhouse, 
but  they  shall  be  exempt  from  all  customs  or  other  similar  duties. 
It  Is  understood  that  all  goods  In  transit  through  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  goods  in  transit  through 
the  territory  of  Liberia  when  warehoused  or  otherwise  stored  shall 
be  subject  to  storage  charges. 

All  charges  imposed  on  transport  in  transit  shall  be  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  traffic. 

Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  affect  the  right  of  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  transit  of  arms, 
munitions  and  military  equipment  in  accordance  with  treaties  or 
conventions  that  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  entered  into 
by  either  Party  with  other  coimtrles. 

AKTicLE  xxn 
Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  gold  or  silver,  or  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  either  High  Contracting  Party  may  see  fit  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition,  or  the  control,  of  the  export  or  sale  for  export, 
of  aims,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war.  and.  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  all  other  military  supplies. 

Subject  to  the  requirement  that,  under  like  circumstances  and 
conditions,  there  shall  be  no  arbitrary  discrimination  by  either  High 
Contracting  Party  against  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  in  favor 
of  any  third  country,  the  stipulations  of  this  Treaty  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  prohibitions  or  restrictions  ( 1 )  Imposed  on  moral  or  humani- 
tarian grounds;  (2)  designed  to  protect  human,  animal,  or  plant 
life  or  health;  (3)  relating  to  prtson-made  goods;  (4)  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  police  or  revenue  laws. 

The  stipulations  of  this  Treaty  do  not  extend  to  advantages  now 
accorded  or  which  may  hereafter  be  accorded  to  neighboring  States 
in  order  to  facilitate  short  frontier  traffic,  or  to  advantages  resulting 
from  a  customs  union  to  which  either  High  Contracting  Party  may 
become  a  party  so  long  as  such  advantages  are  not  extended  to  any 
other  country. 

The  stipulations  of  this  Treaty  do  not  extend  to  advantages  now 
accorded  or  which  may  hereafter  be  accorded  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  its  territories  or  possessions  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
to  one  another  or  to  the  Repubhc  of  Cuba.    The  provisions  of  this 


paragraph  shall  continue  to  apply  in  respect  of  any  advantages  now 
or  hereafter  accorded  by  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  territories 
or  possessions  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  one  another,  irre- 
spective of  any  change  In  the  political  status  of  any  of  the  territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE    XIIII 

Subject  to  any  limitation  or  exception  hereinabove  set  forth,  or 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  the  territories  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  extend  shall  be  under- 
stood to  comprise  all  areas  of  land  and  water  over  which  the  Parties, 
respectively,  claim  and  exercise  dominion  as  sovereign  thereof, 
except  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

ARTICLE  XXIV 

The  present  Treaty  shall  come  Into  force  In  all  of  Its  provi- 
sions on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  shall 
continue  In  force  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  that  day. 

If  within  one  year  before  the  e"plratlon  of  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  present  Treaty  shall  come  into  force,  neither 
High  Contracting  Party  notifies  to  the  other  Party  an  intention 
of  terminating  the  Treaty  upon  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
period  of  five  years,  the  Treaty  shall  remain  in  ftill  force  and 
effect  after  the  aforesaid  period  and  until  one  year  from  such  a 
time  as  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  notified 
to  the  other  Party  em  Intention  of  terminating  it. 

The  present  Treaty  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  be  deemed  to  supplant  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Liberia, 
concluded  at  London  on  October  21,  1862.  i 

AXnCLK  XXV  ' 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Monrovia  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  In  duplicate^  at  Monrovia,  this  eighth  day  of  Atigust 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  eight. 

[SEAL]     Lester  A.  Walton. 
[SEAL]     C.  L.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Pl'l'l'MAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  in  the  usual  form 
followed  during  the  last  2  years.  , 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Is  this  a  standard  treaty?  I 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  a  standard  treaty.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  any  other  treaty. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  treaty  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratification 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive E.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  .and  navigation  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Liberia,  signed  at  Monrovia  on  Augtist  8.  1938. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  that  the  resolution  of  ratification 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  [Putting  the  question.]  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to,  and  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

LIBERIA — EXTRADITION  TREATT 

Mr.  pnTMAN.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  12,  Executive  F. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  treaty.  Executive  P  (76th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  an 
extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia,  signed  at  Monrovia,  on  November  1,  1937,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows:  : 

Treaty  or  ExTRAornoN  Between  the  United  States  or  Arouc* 
AND  the  Refttblic  ot  Liberu 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  desir- 
ing to  promote  the  cause  of  Justice,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
treaty  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  Justice  between  the  two 
countries  and  have  appointed  for  that  ptupose  the  following 
Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
His  Excellency  Lester  A.  Walton.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Liberia; 
The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia: 
His  ExceUency  C.  L.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  State: 
Who.  after  having  commurUcated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
and  concluded  the  foUowlng  articles: 

I 

I    . 


i 


II 
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ASnCLB  I 

It  Is  agreed  that  th«  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  shall,  upon  requisition  duly 
made  ua  herein  provided,  deliver  up  to  Justice  any  person  who  may 
be  charged  with,  or  may  have  been  convicted  of.  any  of  the  crimes 
or  oCTenses  speclfled  In  Article  n  of  the  present  Treaty  committed 
wtthln  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  and 
who  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall  be  fnund  within  the  territories 
of  the  other:  provided  that  f^Jch  surrender  shall  take  place  only 
upon  such  evidence  cf  criminality,  as  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  fo>and.  would 
Justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  If  the  crime  or 
offense  bad  been  there  committed. 

AsncLx  n 

Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  who  shall  have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
any  cf  the  following  crtajes  or  offenses: 

1  Murder  (Including  crimes  designated  by  the  terms  parricide, 
poisoning,  and  Infanticide):  manslaughter,  when  voluntary. 

a  Malicious  wounding  or  inflicting  grevloxis  bodily  harm  with 
premeditation. 

3.  Rape,  abortion,  carnal  knowledge  of  children  under  the  age  of 
18  years. 

4.  Abduction  or  detention  of  women  or  girls  for  Immoral  purposes. 

5.  Bigamy. 

6.  Arson. 

7.  Willful  and  unlawful  destruction  or  obstruction  of  railroads, 
which  endangers  human  life. 

8.  Crimes  committed  at  sea: 

(a)  Piracy,  as  commonly  known  and  defined  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, or  by  statutes: 

(b)  Wrongfully  «inicing  or  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so: 

(c)  Mutiny  or  conspiracy  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  crew  or 
other  persons  on  board  of  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  'or  the  pur- 
pose of  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  the  Captain  or  Com- 
mander of  such  vessel,  or  by  fraud  or  violence  taking  possession 
of  such   vessel: 

(d)  AfisaiUt  on  board  ship  upon  the  high  seas  with  intent  to  do 
bodily  harm. 

9.  Burglary;  house-breaking. 

10.  The  act  of  breaking  into  and  entering  the  offices  of  the 
Oovemment  or  public  authorities,  or  other  buildings  not  dwellings 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein. 

11.  Robbery. 

la.  Forgery  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papers. 

13.  The  forgery  or  falsification  of  the  offlciiU  acta  of  the  Gk3v- 
emment  or  public  authorities.  Including  Courts  of  Justice,  or  the 
uttering  or  fraudulent  use  of  any  of  the  same. 

14.  The  fabrication  of  counterfeit  money,  whether  coin  or 
paper,  counterfeit  titles  or  coupons  of  public  debt,  created  by 
National.  State.  Provincial.  Territorial.  Local,  or  Municipal  Gov- 
ernments, bank  notes  or  other  instruments  of  public  credit, 
counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies,  and  marks  of  State  or  public 
administrations,  and  the  utterance,  circulation,  or  fravidulent  use 
ot  the  above-mentioned  objects. 

16.  Bmbezzlement. 

19.  Kidnapping  of  minora  or  adult*,  defined  to  be  abduction  or 
detention  of  a  person  or  penons.  In  order  to  exact  money  from 
them,  their  families,  or  any  other  person  or  persona,  or  for  any 
other  unlawful  end. 

17.  Larceny,  defined  to  be  the  theft  of  effecU.  personal  property, 
or  money,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  or  more. 

18.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities,  or  other  property  by 
false  pretensea.  or  receiving  any  money,  valuable  securities,  or 
other  property  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
Ulned.  where  the  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  property 
so  obtained  or  received  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars. 

19.  Perjtuy. 

20.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor, 
executor,  administrator,  gtiardlan.  director,  or  officer  of  any  com- 
{wny  or  corporation,  or  by  anyone  In  any  fiduciary  position,  where 
the  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  property  misappro- 
priated exceeds  one  hundred  dollars. 

21.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  both  cotintrles  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery  and  slave  trading. 

22.  Willful  desertion  or  willful  nonsupport  of  minor  or  de- 
pendent children,  or  of  other  dependent  persons,  provided  that 
the  crime  or  offense  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both  countries. 

23.  Bribery. 

24.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

25.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
traffic  in  narcotics. 

26.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  the  laws  regulating  the  postal 
service  of  both  countrlea.  with  respect  to  using  the  mails  to 
promote  frauds. 

27.  Ebctraditlon  shall  also  take  place  for  participation  In  any 
of  the  crimes  or  offenses  before  mentioned  as  an  accessory  before 
or  after  the  fact,  or  In  any  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  afore- 
said crimes  or  offenses. 

ABTicuc  m 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  Import  a  claim 
ot  extradition  for  any  crime  or  offense  of  a  p>olltlcal  character,  nor 
for  acts  connected  with  such  crimes  or  offenses:  and  no  person 
surrendered  by  or  to  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
virtue  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  tried  or  punished  for  a  political 
cnms  or  offense  committed  before  his  eztradiUoix.     The  State 
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applied  to.  or  Courts  of  such  State,  shall  decide  whether  the 
crime  or  offense  Is  of  a  polltlciil  character.  When  the  offense 
charged  comprises  the  act  eithen  of  murder  or  assassination  or  of 
poisoning,  either  consiimmated  pr  attempted,  the  fact   that  the 


offense  was  committed  or  attem 


of  the  Stete  of  one  of  the  Hlgl  i  Contracting  Parties,  or  against 
the  Sovereign  or  Head  of  a  for*  Ign  State,  or  against  the  life  of 
any  member  of  the  family  of  eltl  er,  shall  not  be  deemed  svifficlent 
to  sustain  that  such  crime  or  of  ense  was  of  a  political  character, 
or  was  an  act  connected  with  primes  or  offenses  of  a  political 
character. 

AKTiduE  rv 


No  person  shall  be  tried  for 


prior  to  his  extradition,  other  than  that  for  which  he  was  sur- 
rendered, unless  he  has  been  at  1  berty  for  one  month  after  having 


been  tried,  to  leave  the  country. 


month   after   having   suffered   4^   punishment   or   having    been 
pardoned^ 


abti:lx  V 


A   fugitive    criminal   shall    not 
visions  hereof,  when,  from  lapse 
cording   to  the  laws  of   the 
exempt  from  prosecution  or 
the  surrender  Is  asked. 


be   surrendered   under  the   pro- 

af  time  or  other  lawful  cause,  ac- 

det  landing  country,  the  criminal  is 

pun  shment  for  the  offense  for  which 


AfiTKLK    VI 


If  a  fugitive  criminal  whose 
to  the  stipulations  hereof,  be  a 
ball  or  In  custody,  for  a  crime  or 
where  he  has  sought  asylum,  or 
his   extradition   may   be   deferred 
termined,  and  until  he  shall  havf 
of  law. 


s%  rrender  may  be  claimed  pursuant 
( tually  under  prosecution,  out  on 
offense  committed  in  the  country 
shall  have  been  convicted  thereof, 
until  such  proceedings   be   de- 
been  set  at  liberty  in  due  cotirse 


AKTICLE    Tn 


If  a  fugitive  criminal  claimed 
shall  be  also  claimed  by  one  or 
provisions,   on   account   of   crlmJs 
their  Jurisdiction,  such  criminal 
whose  demand  Is  first  received 

This   article    shall   not   affect 
been   concluded   by  one  of   thi  •■ 
States. 


by  one  of  the  two  parties  hereto, 

more  powers  pursuant  to  treaty 

or  offenses   committed   within 

shall  be  delivered  to  that  State 

anless  the  demand   Is  waived. 

such   treaties    as   have   previously 

contracting  parties   with   other 


ARTTCLS  Vm 


Under  the  stipulations  of  this 
tracttng   Parties   shall   be    bounc  I 
except   in   cases   where   such 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
The  State  appealed  to  shall 
its  own  citizen. 


Treaty,  neither  of  the  High  Con- 
to   deliver    up    its   own   citizens, 
citizenship   has   been   obtaiixed   after 
for  which  extradition   is  sought, 
whether  the  person  claimed  Is 


dec  de 


AB-mxj:  n 


the 


cut 


The   expense   of   transportatlofi 
by  the  Government  which  has 
tion.    The   appropriate   legal 
proceedings  of  extradition  are 
Government    demanding    the 
Judges  and  magistrates,  by  everr 
and  no  claim  other  than  for 
prior  to  his  surrender,  arising 
inatlon  and  surrender  of 
made  against  the   government 
Tided,   however,  that   any   offic^ 
government  giving  a.«lstance. 
their  duty  receive  no  salary  or 
fees  for  sen-ices  performed 
government  demanding   the 
the  acts  or  services  performed 
to  the  same   amount   as  though 
performed  In  ordinary  criminal 
country  of  which  they  are  offlcet^s 


shill 


Everything  found  in  the 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  whethei 
or  offense,  or  which  may  be 
of  the  crime,  shall  be  so  far  as 
of  either  of  the  High  Contract! 
person  at  the  time  of 
third  party  with  regard  to  the 
respected. 


surrenc  er 


The  stipulations  of  the 
all  territory  wherever  situated 
Contracting  Parties,  or  In  the 
of  either  of  them,  during  such 

Requisitions  for  the  surrendei 
made   by   the    respective   dlploniatlc 
offioei^   of    the    High   Contractu  tg 
absence   of   such   agents   or    ofl  cers 
extradition   is   sought   from   tej  rltory 
paragraphs,  other  than  the  Un  ted 
may  be  made  by  superior  consu  ar 

The  arrest  of  the  fugitive  8h4ll 
with  the  laws  of  the  respective 
nation,   it   shall   be   decided,    aitcord 
dence,    that    extradition    is    due 
fugitive  shall  be  surrendered  i|i 
prescribed  In  such  cases. 


ted  against  the  life  of  the  Head 


any  crime  or  offense,  committed 


or,  in  case  of  conviction,  for  one 


of  the  fugitive  shall   be  borne 

)referred  the  demand  for  extradl- 

oflcers  of   the   country   where   the 

shall  assist  the  ofllcers  of  the 

Extradition    before    the    respective 

legal  means  within  their  power; 

board  and  lodging  of  a  fugitive 

Of  the  arrest,  detention,  exam- 

fuglflves  under  this  Treaty,  shall   oe 

demanding   the  extradition:    pro- 

or  officers   of  the   surrendering 

4^ho  shall,   m  the  usual  course  of 

compensation  other  than  specific 

be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 

eiAradttion  the  ctistomary  fees   for 

fy  them  In  the  same  manner  and 

such  acts  or  services  had   been 

proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the 


AtTICLI  Z 

possession  of  the  fugitive  criminal  at 

being  the  proceeds  of  the  crime 

ma^rlal  as  evidence  In  making  proof 

practicable,  according  to  the  laws 

Parties,  be  delivered  up  with  his 

Nevertheless  the   rights  of  a 

articles  referred  to  shall  be  duly 


AST]  CLE  XX 


pres ;nt 


Treaty  shall  be  applicable  to 

belonging  to  either  of  the  High 

occupancy  and  under  the  control 

occupancy  or  control. 

of  fugitives  from  Justice  shall  be 

agents   or    superior   consular 

Parties.     In   the   event  of    the 

from   the   country   or    where 

included   in   the  preceding 

States  or  Liberia,  requisitions 

officers. 

be  brotight  about  in  accordance 

countries,  and  if.  after  an  ezami- 

ing   to   the   law   and   the    evi- 

pursuant    to    this    Treaty,    the 

conformity  to  the  forms  of  law 
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The  person  provisionally  arrested  shall  be  released,  unless  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  commitment  In  the  territory  of  either 
one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  the  formal  requisition  for 
svirrcnder  with  the  docximentary  proofs  hereinafter  prescribed  shall 
be  made  as  aforesaid  by  the  diplomatic  agent  or  superior  consular 
officer  of  the  demanding  government,  or.  In  his  absence,  by  a 
consular  officer  thereof. 

If  the  fugitive  criminal  shall  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  or 
offense  for  which  his  surrender  is  asked,  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court  before  which  such  conviction  took  place,  duly  authenti- 
cated, shall  be  produced.  If,  however,  the  fugitive  is  merely  charged 
with  crime,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  warrant  of  arrest  In 
the  country  where  the  crime  was  committed  shall  be  produced, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  criminality  mentioned  in  Article  I 
hereof. 

AKTICLS  Xn 

The  present  Treaty,  written  in  English,  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  which  shadl  take  place  at  Monrovia  as  soon 
as  possible. 

ABTicxE  xnx 

The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
have  given  notice  one  year  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  of 
Its  Intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty.  It  shall  continue  In  force 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  such  notice 
of  termination  shall  be  given  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties.  ^     , 

In  witness  whereof  the  above  named  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  dupUcate  at  Monrovia  this  first  day  of  November,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Lestck  a.  Walton,     [szai.] 
C.  L.  Simpson.  [sxal] 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  usual  form 
which  has  been  followed  for  2  years.  It  includes  bankruptcy 
offenses.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  treaty  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  resolution  of  ratification 

Will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Resolved  (ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive P  Seventy -sixth  Congress,  first  session,  an  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uberla,  signed  at  Mon- 
rovia, on  November  1,  1937. 

Mr.  priTMAN.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification.  (Putting  the  question.! 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concturing  therein,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to,  and  the  treaty  is 
ratified.  

TtEATY  or  COmmCC  AITD  MAVWATIOir  BrrWEEW  WTTtD  STATES 

AMD   IBAQ 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  O. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  treaty.  Executive  Q  (76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  King  of  Iraq,  signed  at  Baghdad 
on  December  3,  1938.  which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

TKEATT   or   ComtTRCK   AND   NAVIGATION    BETWTEN    TH«   UNITED   STATES 

OF  America  and  thi  Kingdom  of  Ihaq 
The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  Convention, 
signed   at  London  January  9.   1930.  to  which   the  United  States 
of  America.  Great  Britain,  and  Iraq  are  Parties,  whereby  on  the 
termination  of  the  special  relations  existing  between  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq,  negotiations  shaU  be 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  in  regard  to  their  future  relations,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  for  that 
purpose  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Paul  Knabenshue.  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Baghdad. 
His  Majesty  The  King  of  Iraq:  ......       ..       -__  . 

His  Excellency  Sayld  Towfik  Al   Swaidi,  Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs.  •         . 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 


ASTKXS   1 

In  respect  to  import  and  export  duties,  all  other  charges  imposed 
on  or  in  connection  with  lmF>ortatlon  or  exportation,  and  the 
method  of  levying  such  duties  and  charges,  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  transit,  warehousing,  and  customs  formalities,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  commercial  traveler's  samples,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  accord  to  Iraq  and  Iraq  will  accord  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Its  territories  and  possessions,  imconditlonal  most- 
favoi^-natlonal  treatment. 

Therefore,  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  Imposed  on  the 
Importation  into  or  the  disposition  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, its  territories  or  possessions,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  Iraq  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  like 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Similarly,  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  or  the  disposition  in  Iraq  of  any  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  like 
articles  the  grovrth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Similarly,  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  Imposed  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  In  Iraq, 
OR  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  other  or  to  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  other,  than  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  cotmUy. 

Any  advantage,  of  whatsoever  kind,  which  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  may  extend  to  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  shall  simultaneously 
and  unconditionally,  without  request  and  without  compensation, 
be  extended  to  the  like  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  maniifacture 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

The  stipulations  of  this  Treaty  regarding  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  by  each  High  Contracting  Party  to  the  commerce  of  the 
other  do  not  extend: 

(a)  to  the  advantages  now  accorded  or  which  may  hereafter  t)e 
accorded  by  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Its  territories  or  posses- 
sions or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  one  another  or  to  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  continue  to  apply 
in  respect  of  any  advantages  now  or  hereafter  accorded  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  Its  territories  or  possessions  or  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  to  one  another.  Irrespective  of  any  change  in  the 
political  status  of  any  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America: 

(b)  to  any  advantages  In  customs  matters  which  Iraq  may  grant 
to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  country 
whose  territory  was  in  1914  wholly  included  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Asia. 

(c)  to  any  advantages  which  are,  or  may  in  the  future  be  accorded 
by  either  Party  to  purely  border  traffic  within  a  zone  not  exceeding 
ten  miles  (15  kilometres)  wide  on  either  side  of  the  customs 
frontier; 

(d)  to  any  advantages  in  customs  matters  which  are,  or  may  in 
the  future  be  accorded  to  States  in  customs  union  with  either  High 
Contracting  Party  so  long  as  such  advantages  are  not  accorded  to 
any  other  State. 

ARTicLZ  n 
Having  regard  to  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  it  U  agreed  that  In  aU  that  concerns  matters  of 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  Importations  and  exportatlons  each 
of  the  two  cotmtrles  will  accord,  whenever  they  may  have  recoum 
to  the  said  prohibitions  or  restitctions,  to  the  commerce  of  the 
other  country  treatment  equally  favorable  to  that  which  Is  ae- 
corded  to  any  other  country  and  that  in  the  event  either  country 
establishes  or  maintains  import  or  customs  qtiotas,  or  other 
quantitative  restrictions,  or  any  system  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
trol, the  share  of  the  total  permissible  importation  of  any  product 
or  of  the  total  exchange  made  available  for  importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  country  shall  be  equal  to  the  share  in  the 
trade  in  such  product  which  such  other  ootmtry  enjoyed  in  • 
previous  representative  period. 

AsncLX  m 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  enjoy  In  Iraq  and 
Iraqui  vessels  will  enjoy  in  the  United  States  of  America  treatment 
not  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  naUonal  vessels  or  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  Is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  from  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Treaty,  and  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  each 
High  Contracting  Party  in  relation  thereto.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
that  vessels  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shaU  enjoy  within 
the  territory  of  the  other  with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 

AKTicLK  nr 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  measures  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  exportation 
or  importation  of  gold  or  sliver,  or  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  either  Government  may  see  fit  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  the  export  or  sale  for  export  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  and  in  exceptional  circumstances,  all  other 
military  supplies.  It  is  agreed,  further,  that  nothing  in  this 
Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  enforcement 
of  measures  relating  to  neutrality  or  to  rights  and  obligations 
arUlng  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Subject  to  the  requirement  that,  under  like  circumstances 
and  conditions,  there  shall  be  no  arbitrary  discrimination  by  either 
High  Contracting  Party  against  the  other  High  Contracting  Party 
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In  favor  of  any  third  country,  nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be 
uoiistnied  to  restrict  the  right  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
to  ImpoM  (1)  prohibitions  or  restriction*  designed  to  protect 
toam&n.  animal,  or  plant  health  or  life  or  national  treasures  of 
artistic,  historical  or  archaeological  value;  (2)  prohlblUons  or 
restrictions  applied  to  producU  which  as  regards  production  or 
trade  are  or  may  In  the  future  be  subject  within  the  country 
to  state  monopoly  or  ntonopolies  exercised  under  state  control; 
or  (3)  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  revenue  or  police  laws. 
Kacb  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees  that.  In  respect 
of  the  foreign  purchases  of  any  state  monopoly  for  the  Importa- 
tion, production,  or  sale  of  any  commodity  or  of  any  agency 
having  such  monopoly  privileges,  the  commerce  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  and 
that.  In  making  Its  foreign  purchases,  such  monopoly  or  agency 
Will  be  Influenced  solely  by  those  considerations  which  would  ^ 
normally  be  taken  Into  account  by  a  private  commercial  enter- 
prise interested  solely  In  purchasing  goods  on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

ACnCLS   T 

Should  measures  be  taken  by  either  High  Contracting  Party 
perlously  affecting  the  chief  exports  of  the  other  Party,  the  Party 
taking  such  measures  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  the  other  Party  may  make  In  respect  to 
such  measures.  If  agreement  with  respect  to  the  question  or 
questions  Involved  In  such  representations  shall  not  have  been 
reached  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
said  representations  the  Government  making  the  representation* 
may.  notwithstanding  the  provielons  of  Article  VII,  terminate  this 
Treaty,  such  termination  to  be  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  a  notification  given  subsequent 
to  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-day  period  provided  herein. 

AKTicLX  n 

The  present  Treaty  shall,  from  the  day  on  which  It  comes  Into 
force,  supplant  Article  7  of  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  and  Iraq  signed  at  London 
January  9.  1930.  Insofar  as  conunerce  and  navigation  are  concerned. 

AKTicuc  vn 

The  present  Treaty  shall  take  effect  In  all  Its  provisions  on  the 
ttxlrtleth  day  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  continue 
ta  force  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  that  day.  If  neither  High 
Contracting  Party  notifies  to  the  other  at  least  one  year  in  advance 
an  Intention  of  terminating  the  Treaty  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  aforesaid  period  of  three  years,  the  Treaty  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  after  the  aforesaid  period  and  until  one 
3rear  from  such  a  time  as  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
■ball  have  notified  to  the  other  an  Intention  of  terminating  the 
Treaty. 

aancLs  vni 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
■hall  be  exchanged  at  Baghdad  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  In  duplicate  In  the  English  and  Arabic  languages,  which 
have  the  same  value  and  shall  have  equal  force,  at  Baghdad  this 
Srd   day   of   December.    1938.   of    the   Christian   Era,   corresponding 
With  th«  10th  day  of  Shawaal  1357.  of  the  Hijra. 
^      "  PAtn.  Knabknshxts 

T.  SwAim 

BXLATKD  PAPKRS 

Rights  or  th«  Uwrrn)  Statis  or  Amkkica  and  or  Its  Nationals 

IN  Ikaq 


the  second  schedule  hereto,  ent4red  Into  force  on  the  19th  day  of 
December.  1924:  and 


cx3NmrnoN  >  Am  photocol  betwuln  the  unitsd  statxs  or  America 

AND  CaSAT  SaiTAlM  AND  IBAQ 

Signed  at  London.  January  9,  1D30. 

Ratification  advtsed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  22. 

1930  (legislative  day  ol  April  21.  1930). 
Ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  April  28,  1930. 
Batlfled  by  Great  Britain.  February  20.  1931. 
Ratified  by  Iraq.  February  2.  1931. 
Ratifications  exchanged  at  London.  February  24,  1931. 
Ihfoclalmed  by  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  March  11.  1931. 

(1.)   WHnuiAs  In  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  with 
the  Allied  Powers  and  signed  at  Lausanne  on  the  24th  day  of  July. 

1923.  and  In  virtue  of  the  Trtaty  concluded  with  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq,  signed  at  Angora  on 
the  5th  day  of  June.  1928.  Turkey  has  renounced  all  rights  and 
titles  over  the  territory  of  Iraq;   and 

(11.)  Whbueas  by  their  decision  of  the  27th  day  of  September, 

1924.  which  is  set  forth  In  the  first  schedule  hereto  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  agreed  that.  In  so  far  as  concerns  Iraq. 
effect  had  been  given  to  the  provisions  of  article  22  of  the  Covenant 
at  the  League  of  Nations  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  com- 
munication received  by  them  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment on  that  date:  and 

(ill.)  WujEBXAs  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid 
decision  of  the  CouocU  of  .tbe  League  of  MaUona.  aiMl  set  fcurth  In 


^Kceept  as  to  artlele  7  (q.  t.)  tble  Ooufenthm  and  Protocol 
terminated  on  October  S,  1*32.  the  date  on  wblcb  Iraq  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  NMIoqs. 


(Iv.)  Wheszas  with  the  objeci 


on  the  13th  day  of  January  1926 
hereto,  and  hereinafter  referred 


terms  set  forth  In  the  fourth 


August  1 


of  extending  the  duration  of  the 


aforesaid  Treaty  of  Alliance,  a  new  Treaty  between  His  Britannic 
Btojesty  and  His  Majesty  the  Kiig  of  Iraq  was  signed  at  Baghdad 


as  set  fcath  In  the  third  schedule 
to  as  the  Treaty  of  1926;   and 


(V.)   Whereas  on   the  2nd  da  r   of   March    1926,   a   letter   in  the 


chedule  hereto  was  addressed  by 


His  Britannic  Majesty's   Government   to  the  League  of  Nations; 
and 

(vl.)  Wherz.\s  on  the  11th  daj(  of  March  1926,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  accorded  a  r^olution  taking  note  of  the  Treaty 
of  1926;  and 

(vli.)  Whereas  the  Treaty  of  1926  entered  Into  force  on  the  30th 
day  of  March  1926;  and 

(vtll.)  Whektas  the  United  Spates  of  America,  by  participating 
in  the  war  against  Germany,  contributed  to  her  defeat  and  the 
defeat  of  her  Allies,  and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  rights  and 
titles  of  her  Allies  In  the  terrltor  j  transferred  by  them,  but  has  not 
ratified  the  Covenant  of  the  Lfague  of  Nations  embodied  In  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  and 

(ix.)  Wheheas  the  United  States  of  America  recognizes  Iraq  as 
an  independent  State;  and 

(X.)  Wkekeas  the  President  oil  the  United  States  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  His  Majet^ty  tl  e  King  of  Iraq  desire  to  reach  a 
definite  understanding  with  reipect  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Its  nationals  In  Iiaq; 

(xi.)  Tlie  President  of  the  Uiited  States  of  America  of  the  one 

and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq 

to  conclude  a  Convention  to  this 

blenipotentiarles : — 

The  President  of  the  United  S  tates  of  America; 

His  Excellency  General  Chailes  G.  Dawes,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  London; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Grei.t  Britain.  Ireland  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  a  as.  Emperor  of  India; 
for  Great  Britain  and  Iforthern  Ireland; 
The  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Henderson.  M.  P.,  His  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  Stfite  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq 

Ja'far  Pasha  El  Askerl.  C.  It.  G.,  His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Pier  Ipctentiary  at  London; 
who.  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 

form,  have  agreed  as  follows: — 


part  and  His  Britannic  Majesty 
of  the  other  part  have  decided 
effect,  and  have  named  as  their 


powers,  found  in  good  and  due 


Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
States  consents  to  the  regime 
of  the  Council  of  the  League 
tember.   1924.  and  of  the  11th 
Alliance   (as  defined  in  the  sal 
tember,  1924).  and  the  Treaty 
relations  existing  between  His 
the  King  of  Iraq  as  defined  in  t 


AB1ICLK    1 

the  present  Convention,  the  United 

ei  tabliahed  in  virtue  of  the  decisions 

cf  Nations  of  the  27th  day  of  Sep- 

day  of  March,   1926.  the  Treaty  of 

decision  of  the  27th  day  of  Sep- 

)f  1926,  and  recognizes  the  spjeclal 

Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty 

ose  Instruments. 


Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
of  public  order  and  public  morils 
requirements  prescribed  bv  law 
States  will  be  permitted  freely 
tiouai.  philanthropic,  and  religft)U8 
yoluntary  applicants  and  to  te^ch 


Negotiations  shall  be  entered 
purpose  of  conrtuding  an 
States  and  Iraq  In  accordance 
friendly  States. 


spec  al 


No  modification  of  the 
^itannic  Majesty  and  His  Maj^y 
article  1    (otiier  than  the  te: 
contemplated  In  article  7  of 
any  change  In  the  rlfjhts  of 
Convention,  unless  such  change 
emment  of  the  United  States 


srmlaa 
the 
the 


The  present  Convention  shall 
respective  constittitional 
The  ratifications  shall  be 
ble.     The  present  Convention 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and 
mlnation  of  the  special 
Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the 
TteEity  of  AlUance  and  the 


metho*  Is 
exchai  iged 
siall 


relatlo  as 


Traty 


AEIICUI   2 

1  ionals  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the 

undpr  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  deci- 

the  League  of  Nations  and  their 

1  act  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 


The  United  States  and  Its  na 
rights  and  benefits  secured 
slons  and  treaties  to  members 
nationals,  notwithstanding  the 
member  of  the  League  of  Natloils 

AB1 ICLB  3 

Vested  American  property  rig!  ts  In  Iraq  shall  be  respected  and  in 
no  way  Impaired. 

^KflCLS  4 


ny  local  laws  for  the  maintenance 

and  to  any  general  educational 

n  Iraq,  the  nationals  of  the  United 

to  establish  and  maintain  educa- 

InstUutlons  In  Iraq,  to  receive 

in  the  English  language. 


AS1ICLZ  s 


into  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 

Ertridition  Treaty  between  the  United 

with  the  usages  prevailing  among 


AK1  ICLB  9 


relations  existing   between   His 

the  King  of  Iraq,  as  defined  In 

tlon  of  such  special  relations  as 

present  Convention)    shall  make 

United  States  as  defined  in  this 

has  been  assented  to  by  the  Gov- 


aaiicLB  T 


be  ratified  in  accordance  with  the 

of  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  London  as  soon  as  practlca- 

take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 

s$all  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  ter- 

existlng  between  His  Britannic 

of  Iraq  in  accordance  with  the 

Of  lt28. 


Kng 
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On  the  termination  of  the  said  special  relations,  negotiations 
•hall  be  entered  Into  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  in  regard  to  their  future  relations  and  the 
rights  of  the  nationals  of  each  country  In  the  territories  of  the 
other.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement,  the  nationals, 
vessels,  goods,  and  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and  all  goods  in 
transit  across  Iraq,  originating  in  or  destined  for  the  United  States, 
shall  receive  In  Iraq  the  most -favoured-nation  treatment;  provided 
that  the  benefit  of  this  provision  cannot  be  claimed  In  respect 
of  any  matter  in  regard  to  which  the  nationals,  vessels,  goods,  and 
aircraft  of  Iraq,  and  all  goods  In  transit  across  the  United  States, 
originating  In  or  destined  for  Iraq,  do  not  receive  In  the  United 
States  the  most-favoured-natlon  treatment.  It  being  understood 
that  Iraq  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  treatment  which  Is 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  commerce  of  Cuba  vmder  the 
provisions  of  the  Commercial  Convention  concluded  by  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1902,  or  any  other 
commercial  convention  which  may  hereafter  be  concluded  by  the 
Unlteo  States  with  Cuba  or  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  any  of  Its  dependencies  and  the  PanamA  Canal  Zone  under 
existing  or  futtire  laws,  and  that  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  claim  any  special  treatment  which  may  be  accorded  by 
Iraq  to  the  nationals  or  commerce  of  neighbouring  States  ex- 
clusively. 

In   witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  present 
Convention,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  triplicate   in  English  and  Arabic,  of  which.  In  case  of 
divergence,  the  English  text  shall  prevail,  at  London,  this  9th  day 

of  January,  1930.  ^ 

[SEAL]     Charles  G.  Dawes. 
I  SEAL  I     Ahthuk  Henderson. 
[seal]     Ja'fab  El  Askeri. 
Pkotocol 
On  the  signature  this  day  of  the  Convention  between  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq,  respectively,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  I»resident  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
other    part,    the    undersigned    Plenipotentiaries,    duly    authorized 
thereto,  have  agreed  as  follows:  — 

(1)  It  Is  understood  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  the 

term  "exercise  cf  Industries"  as  employed  In  article  XI 
of  the  Anglo-Iraq  Treaty  of  Alliance  signed  the  10th 
October,  1922,  covers  the  granting  and  operation  of  con- 
cessions. 

(2)  With  reference  to  article  4  of  the  Convention  signed  this 

day.  It  Is  understood  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
that  the  Iraq  Government  will  not  Interfere  In  matters 
concerning  the  curriculum,  such  as  the  time-table,  dis- 
cipline and  purely  Internal  administration  in  schools 
establlEhed  or  maintained  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  Iraq. 

(3)  It   Is  understood   that  upon   the   entry   into  force  of  the 

Convention  signed  this  day  and  during  the  period  of  the 
special  relations  existing  between  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq,  defined  in  article  I 
of  the  said  Convention,  there  will  be  a  susi>enslon  of  the 
capitulatory  regime  in  Iraq  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  are  concerned,  and  that 
such  rights  will  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
decision  of  the  Cotincll  of  the  League  of  Nations  dated 
the  27th  September,  1924. 

(4)  It  is  tinderstood  that  article  3  of  the  Convention  signed 

this  day  does  not   prohibit  the  Iraq  Government  from 
expropriating    American    property    for    public    purposes 
under  normal  expropriation  laws  of  general  application, 
and  subject  to  the  previous  provision  for  Just  and  rea- 
sonable compensation. 
The  present  Protocol  _  shall  be  deemed  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Convention  signed  this  day  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time 
a^  that  Convention. 

lu  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Protocol  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done   in  triplicate  In  English   and   Arabic,  of  which.  In  case  of 
divergence,  the  English  text  shall  prevaU,  at  London,  this  9th  day 

cf  January.  1930.  _  ^    ^  

[SEAL]     Charles  G.  Dawes 

I  SEAL  i       AHTHX7R     HENDERSON 
[SEAL]       jA'FAJt  EL   ASKERI 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  to  this  treaty  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  only  with 
commerce  and  navigation.  It  Is  not  a  treaty  of  amity.  The 
distinction  between  this  treaty  and  the  others  is  that  we  had 
a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  ratified  several 
years  ago,  at  which  time  Great  Britain  was  recognized  as 
having  a  certain  protectorate  over  Iraq.  There  was  one 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  amity  at  that  time  which  caused  a  ter- 
mination of  the  treaty  of  amity  at  the  time  Great  Britain 
relinquished  its  protectorate  over  Iraq.  Great  Britain  has 
relinquished  that  protectorate,  and  this  treaty  is  to  continue 
in  force  and  effect  not  only  the  amity  treaty,  which  would 
have  expired  at  the  time  of  the  reUnquishment  of  the  pro- 


tectorate, but  it  is  to  reenact  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation.    It  is  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  » 
question? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  protocol  of  January  9,  1933.  be- 
tween His  Britannic  Majesty  and  this  Government  continue 
in  eflfect  after  this  treaty  is  ratified? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No;  the  protocol  of  1933  has  expired. 
That  is  the  protocol  which  recognized  the  protectorate  over 
Iraq.  Section  7  is  the  only  section  that  is  affected  by  this 
treaty.  The  treaty  of  amity  would  have  expired  upon  the 
termination  of  the  protectorate  by  Great  Britain,  and  this 
extends  it  instead  of  having  it  expire. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  it  Is  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  treaty  Is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  | 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive G  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
King  of  Iraq,  signed  at  Baghdad  on  December  3,  1938. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification.  [Putting  the  question.! 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to.  and  the  treaty  is 
ratified. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  UNTTED  STATES  AND  FINtAND 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  ask  that  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  14,  Executive  H. 

The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  convention.  Executive  H  (76th  Cong..  1st  sess.), 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
RepubUc  of  Finland,  signed  at  Helsinki  on  January  27.  1939. 
regulating  the  militaiy  obligations  of  persons  possessing  the 
nationality  of  both  the  high  contracting  parties,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Finland,  being 
deslrious  of  regulating  the  question  of  exemption  from  mUlUry 
obligations  of  persons  possessing  the  nationality  of  both  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  convention  for 
that  purpoce.  and  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Mr  H  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUo 
of  Finland:  and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland: 

Mr.  Juho  Eljas  Erkko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  RepubUc 

of  Finland;  ,....,  ,        ^ 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  In  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows; 

ARTICLE    I 

A  person  possessing  the  nationality  of  both  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  who  habitually  resides  in  the  territory  of  one  of  them  and 
who  is  in  fact  most  closely  connected  with  that  Party  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  military  obligations  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  Party. 

ARTICLE  n  I 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shaU  be  exchanged  at  Helsinki.  It  shall  take  effect  in  all 
Its  provisions  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  shaU 
continue  In  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  that  day. 

If  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from 
the  day  on  which  the  present  convention  shaU  come  Into  force, 
neither  High  Contracting  Party  notifies  the  other  of  an  Intention 
of  terminating  the  convention  upon  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 
said period  of  ten  years,  the  convention  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect  after  the  aforesaid  period  and  until  six  months  from 
such  a  time  as  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
notified  to  the  other  an  Intention  ol  terminating  the  convention. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  convention  and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 
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Done  In  dupUcstc.  In  the  English  and  Plnnish  languages,  both 
•uthentlc.  at  Helsinki,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

H.    P.    ABTHTT*    SCHOKNTEUJ       [BZXL] 

Eljas  Erkon  [ssal] 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  treaty  provides  that 
when  the  nationals  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  have 
resided  In  the  other  country  for  a  substantial  length  of  time, 
then  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  shall  have 
resided  shall  govern  as  to  military  service. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Rather  Irrelevantly  I  should  like 
to  say  to  ihe  Senator  from  Nevada  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  treaty,  but  I  am  certain 
that  I  voice  the  feeling  of  every  American  citizen  when  I  say 
that  any  kind  of  a  treaty  or  any  sort  of  an  accord  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Finland  which  would 
lead  to  better  relations,  relations  even  better  than  those 
which  now  exist  between  these  two  nations,  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  American  citizen.  Finland  is  the 
one  nation  on  earth  that  has  the  entire  respect  of  every 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  make  that  statement,  because  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  will. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  While  I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  his  fine  opinion  of  Finland.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  any  government  has  the  right  to  hand  its  citi- 
zens around  for  military  service  as  though  they  were  so 
many  chattels.  I  do  not  see  why  an  American  citizen  living 
in  Finland  any  number  of  years,  so  long  as  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  should  be  subjected  to  the  military  laws  or 
service  of  Finland.  I  have  not  read  the  treaty,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  long  the  time  of  residence  has  to  be. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  did  not  explain  before,  as  I  should  have, 
that  this  first  deals  with  dual  nationality;  that  is.  where  a 
subject  of  Finland,  or  citizen,  now,  has  become  naturalized 
in  this  country,  or  where  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  become  naturalized  in  Finland. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  Senator  will  srield,  as  I 
have  said.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  treaty,  but  I  have 
recently  had  presented  to  me  a  case  affecting  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  was  subject  to  dual  nationality  with 
another  power.  This  man  was  bom  in  the  United  States, 
under  our  Constitution  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
but  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  and,  in  the  country  in  which  his  father  had 
been  Iwrn,  under  the  theory  of  dual  nationality  he  was  de- 
clared by  the  military  authorities  of  Italy  to  be  an  Italian 
citizen,  although  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  pressed  into 
military  service. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not 
believe  that  was  right,  does  he? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not;  but  because  he  was 
forced  into  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  he  was  re- 
fused American  citizenship  when  he  returned,  on  the  ground 
-that  he  had  renounced  his  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
committee  of  which  th^  Senator  from  Nevada  is  chairman, 
and  there  is  one  expression  in  the  treaty  which  is  novel  to  me. 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  views  about  it. 

The  treaty  reads: 

AxTKXi  I.  A  person  possessing  the  nationality  of  both  the  High 
Contracting  Parties. 

That  is  not  clear  to  me.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  have  met  with  that  expression  a  great 
many  times.  A  i>erson  is  bom  in  one  country,  we  will  say,  and 
becomes  natiiralized  in  another.    He  is  recognized  as  a  citi- 


zen of  the  country  in  which 
the  government  of  the  county 
him  as  a  citizen.    We  have 
this  means. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Then  it  is 
acquired  by  a  person  voluntarily? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     That  is 
the  treaty,  since  it  is  very  sh^jrt: 
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le  is  naturalized.    In  some  cases 

in  which  he  is  bom  still  claims 

lad  that  conflict.    That  is  what 


issumed  that  nationality  can  be 
t^ue.    I  will  read  the  provision  of 


natlo^iallty  of  both  the  High  Contracting 
the  territory  of  one  of  them  and 
connected  with  that  party  shall  be 
obllgt  tlons  In  the  territory  of  the  other 


A  person  possessing  the 
Parties  who  habitually  resides 
who  Is  In  fact  most  closely 
exempt  from  all  military 
party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  The  convention  Is  before 
the  Senate  and  open  to  amei  idment.  If  there  l>e  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  caivention  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  convention  was  reiorted  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolivd  (tico-thirds  of  the  Si^nators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive H.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  a  convention  between 
the  tJnlted  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Finland,  signed 
at  Helsinki  on  January  27,  1939  regtUatlng  the  military  obligations 
of  persons  possessing  the  natloi  lality  of  both  the  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  t  le  adoption  of  the  resolution  ol 
ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  ratiftcation.  [Putting  the  question.] 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
resolution  of  ratification  is 
is  ratified. 


present  concurring  therein,  the 
agreed  to,  and  the  convention 


EXTRADrnON   TREATY   BETWl  EN  UNITED   STATES   AND   MONACO 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  ask  tqat  the  Senate  now  take  up  for 
consideration  Executive  I. 

The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  treaty.  Executive  I  (76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  an 

the  United  States  of  America 
and  Monaco,  signed  at  Monico  on  February  15,  1939,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 


ExTHADi  noN  Treatt  • 

The  Government  of  the  Unli  ed  States  of  America  and  His  Most 
Serene  Highness  the  Sovereign  Mnce  of  Monaco,  desiring  to  assure 
a  better  administration  of  Justice  In  both  countries,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  epctradltlon  of  fugitives  from  Justice 
and  have  appointed  for  that  purpose  the  plenipotentiaries  desig- 
nated below,  to  wit:  i 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Paul  C.  Squire,  Consxil  of  thfe  United  States  of  America  at  Nice, 
Prance,  and  at  Monaco;  | 

His  Most  Serene  Highness  thie  Sovereign  Prince  of  Monaco; 

Henry  Mauran,  Minister  Platoipotentlary,  Secretary  of  State  ot 
the  Principality  of  Monaco; 

Who.  after  having  communic  ited  to  each  other  their  full  powers 
found  m  good  and  due  f om ,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

aMticlx  I 


The  High  Contracting  Parties 
reciprocally  persons  who.  havlni 
any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses  s] 
mltted  within  the  Jurisdiction 
sought  an  asylimi  or  shall  be  faJLind 

Nevertheless,  the  extradition 
where  the  existence  of  the  violation 
the  laws  of  the  country  where 
arrest  and  prosecution  if  the 
there. 


agree  to  surrender  to  each  other 

been  prosecuted  for  or  convicted  of 

In  the  following  article,  com- 

of  one  of  the  two  States  shall  have 

on  the  territory  of  the  other. 

shall  not  take  place  except  In  a  case 

Is  shown  In  such  manner  that 

fugitive  l8  found  would  jvistlfy  his 

or  offense  had  been  committed 


sp  Eclfied 


tJie 
clme 


ARncix  n 
ESrtraditlon  shall  be  granted  tor  the  foUowlng  crimes  and  offenses: 

1.  Murder,  parricide,  assassiijation.  poisoning,  Infanticide;  man- 
slaughter, when  voluntary;  assiult  with  Intent  to  conunit  murder; 

2.  Rape,  abortion,  bigamy; 

3.  Arson; 

4.  Stealing  accompanied  by  kne  of  the  tallowing  clnmmstancea: 
violence,  threats,  housebreaking,  skeleton  keys;  stealing  conunltted 
at  night  In  an  inhabited  house$  stealing  committed  by  several  per- 
sons or  by  one  person  bearing  arms; 

6.  Forgeries  in  a  public  or  authentic  document,  in  a  commercial 
or  bank  paper,  In  a  private  do  :\unent;  use  of  the  said  forgeries; 
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6.  Covmterfeitlng,  falsifying  or  alteration  of  coin  or  paper 
money,  bonds  or  coupons  of  public  debts,  bank  notes;  seals  of 
State;  utterance  or  use  of  the  articles  thus  cotmterfelted.  falslflfxl. 
or  altered; 

7.  Breach  of  trust,  emt>ezzlement.  whether  by  public  deposi- 
taries, or  by  ministerial  or  public  officers;  embezzlement  by  a 
hired  person  to  the  prejudice  of  his  employer,  embezzlement  or 
abstraction  by  an  innkeeper,  carrier,  boatman,  or  their  agents, 
when  such  acts  are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both  coxintrles  and 
when  the  amount  of  the  sums  or  values  concerned  In  the  offen&e 
is  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  five  thousand  francs: 

8.  Obtaining  money,  securities  or  other  property  imder  false 
pretenses,  and  theft,  when  such  acts  are  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  both  countries  and  when  the  amoimt  of  the  sums  or  values 
affected  by  the  violation  Is  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or 
five  thousand  francs; 

9.  False  swearing,  false  witness,  subornation  of  witnesses,  ex- 
perts or  Interpreters; 

10.  Child-stealing,  abduction  of  a  minor  boy  under  the  age  of 
14  or  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16; 

11.  Kidnapping  or  Illegal  detention; 

12.  Wilful  and  unlawful  obstruction  or  destruction  of  raflways. 
which  may  endanger  human  life; 

13.  (a)  Piracy,  by  the  law  of  nations; 

(b)  The  act  by  any  person,  being  or  not  being  one  of  the  crew  cf 
a  seagoing  vessel  or  ship,  of  taking  possession  of  such  vessel  by 
fraud  or  violence; 

(c)  Wrongfully  destroying,  sinking,  stranding  or  causing  the 
loss  of  a  vessel  at  sea; 

(d)  Revolt  or  conspiracy,  by  two  or  more  persons  on  board  a 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  against  the  authority  of  the  captain  or 
master; 

(e)  Assault  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  with  intent  to  kill 
or  Inflict  serious  injuries; 

14.  Crimes  and  offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of  both 
countries  on  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade; 

15.  Fraudulent  receiving  and  concealment  of  articles  or  values 
obtained  through  a  crime  or  an  offense,  when  such  act  is  punishable 
under  the  laws  of  both  countries  and  when  the  amount  of  the 
said  articles  or  values  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  doUars  or  five 
thousand  francs; 

16.  Crimes  and  offenses  relating  to  tha  traffic  In  women  and 
children; 

17.  Crimes  and  offenses  covered  by  the  laws  concerning  the  use  of 
and  traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotics. 

Extradition  shaU  also  be  granted  for  the  attempt  to  commit  the 
acts  listed  above,  or  participation  or  complicity  in  the  said  acts, 
when  such  attempt,  participation  or  complicity  is  punishable 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

ARTICLE    m 

Requisitions  for  extradition  shall  be  made  by  the  diplomatic 
agents,  or.  In  their  absence,  either  from  the  country  or  Its  seat  of 
government,  by  the  consuls  or  consular  agents. 

If  the  requisition  concerns  a  fugitive  who  has  been  convicted 
after  a  hearing  in  court  (contradlctolrement).  It  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence;  If  It  con- 
cerns a  fugitive  who  has  merely  been  charged  with  a  crime  or 
offense  or  convicted  in  his  default  or  absence.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  warrant  of  arrest 
and  of  the  depositions  or  other  evidence  upon  which  such  warrant 
was  Issued.  The  procedure  of  extradition  shall  be  followed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  regulating  extradition  In  force  in  the  country  on 
which  the  requisition   Is  made. 

ARTICLE    IV 

The  arrest  of  the  fugitive  criminal  may  be  requested  on  Infor- 
mation even  by  telegraph,  of  the  existence  of  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction or  of  a  warrant  of  arrest. 

In  Monaco,  the  application  for  the  arrest  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  State,  who  shaU  transmit  It  to  the  proper 
authority. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  application  for  arrest  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  deliver  a  warrant 
certifying  that  the  application  Is  regular  and  requesting  the  com- 
petent authorities  to  take  action  thereon  in  conformity  with  law. 

In  each  country.  In  case  of  urgency,  the  application  for  arrest 
may  be  addressed  directly  to  the  competent  magistrate  In  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  in  force. 

In  both  countries,  the  person  provisionally  arrested  shall  be 
released.  If,  within  a  period  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  arrest  In 
Monaco,  or  from  the  date  of  conunitment  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  formal  requisition  for  extradition  accompanied  with 
the  documents  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  article  has  not  been 
submitted  by  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  country  making  the 
requisition  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  consul  or  consular  agent  of  said 
country. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  contracting  Parties  shall  not  be  bound  to  deliver  up  their 
own  citizens  or  subjects  under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty. 

AXTICLX   VI 

No  person  shall  be  surrendered  if  the  offense  for  which  his  extra- 
dition Is  requested  is  of  a  political  character,  or  If  he  proves  that 
the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has.  in  fact,  been  made  with  a 
view  to  try  or  ptmlsh  him  for  an  offense  of  a  political  character. 

If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  case  comes  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  the  authorities  of  the  Government  on  which 
the  requisition  Is  made  shall  decide. 


However,  when  the  violation  comprises  the  act  of  murder,  assassi- 
nation or  poisoning,  either  consummated  or  attempted,  the  fact 
that  the  offense  was  committed  or  attempted  against  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign  or  Head  of  any  State,  or  against  the  life  of  any  member  of 
his  family,  shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  that  such  crime 
or  offense  Is  of  a  political  character,  or  that  It  has  any  oonuection 
with  crimes  or  offenses  of  a  political  character.  | 

AXTTCLx  vn  ' 

No  person  surrendered  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  other  shall  be  prosecuted.  Judged,  or  punished  lor  any  crime  or 
offense  committed  prior  to  his  extradition,  other  than  the  offense 
for  which  his  sturender  was  accorded,  and  no  p>erson  shall  be 
arrested  or  detained  by  civil  process  for  a  cause  prior  to  the  extra- 
dition, unless.  In  either  case,  he  has  been  at  Uberty  for  one  month 
to  leave  the  country,  after  having  been  tried,  or.  In  case  of  convic- 
tion, after  having  either  served  his  sentence  or  obtained  pardon. 

ARTICLE  vni 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted,  \inder  the  stipulations  of  thla 
Convention.  If  the  person  claimed  has  been  tried  for  the  same  act 
in  the  country  to  which  the  requisition  Is  addressed,  or  if.  sub- 
sequent to  the  acts  with  wnich  he  is  charged,  the  prosecution  or 
the  conviction,  the  action  cr  the  sentence  has  become  barred  by 
limitation,  according  to  the  law  of  the  said  country.      . 

ARTICLE    IX 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  requisition,  the  person  claimed  Is  l>elng 
prosecuted,  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  offense  committed 
m  the  country  of  refuge,  his  extradition  may  be  deferred  untU 
such  prosecution  is  terminated,  and  or  until  he  has  been  released 
In  conformity  with  law. 

ARTICLE   X  I 

If  the  person  claimed  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Partle*. 
In  virtue  of  this  treaty.  Is  also  claimed  by  one  or  more  other 
Powers  on  account  of  crimes  or  offenses  committed  in  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  his  extradition  shall  be  granted  to  the  State 
whose  demand  Is  received  first;  unless  the  Government  from  which 
extradition  Is  asked  Is  bound  by  treaty.  In  case  of  concvirrent 
demands,  to  accord  preference  to  the  one  that  is  first  In  date.  In 
which  event  that  nile  shall  be  followed,  unless  also  an  arrange- 
ment exists  between  the  demanding  Qovemmenu  which  would 
decide  the  preference  either  on  accotmt  of  the  gravity  of  the 
offenses  committed  or  for  any  other  reason. 

ARTICLE    XI 

All  articles  seized  which  were  In  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
be  surrendered  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  whether  they  are  the 
proceeds  of  the  crime  or  offense  charged,  or  can  be  used  as  ele- 
ments to  establish  the  proof  of  the  crime  or  offense,  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  If  the  competent  authority  of  the  State  applied 
to  orders  the  delivery  thereof,  be  given  up  at  the  time  the  extra- 
dition Is  effected.  Nevertheless,  the  rights  of  third  parties  with 
regard  to  the  articles  aforesaid  shall  be  duly  respected. 

AxncLZ  xn 

The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  arrest,  examination  and  delivery 
of  the  persons  claimed  shall  be  t>orne  by  the  Government  request- 
ing the  extradition.  However,  such  Government  shall  not  have  to 
bear  any  expense  for  the  services  of  such  public  officers  or  func- 
tionaries of  the  Government  from  which  extradition  is  sought  as 
receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State.  It  is  understood  that  the 
charge  for  the  services  of  such  public  officers  or  functionaries  as 
receive  only  fees  or  perquisites  shall  not  exceed  their  customary 
fees  for  the  acts  or  services  performed  by  them  had  such  acts  or 
services  been  performed  in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  the  extradition  Is  requested. 

ARTICLE  xm 

This  treaty  shall  take  effect  In  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  shall  not  operate  retroactively. 

The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Monaco 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  shall  continue  to  produce  Its  effects 
for  a  period  of  six  months  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  Its  intention  to  terminate  It. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  above  articles  both  in  English  and  French  and  have  heretinto 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  Monaco,  this  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Paul   C.   Squire. 
Henrt  Mauran. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  in  the  form 
that  has  been  followed  during  the  last  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  treaty  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  smiendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratification 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive I.  Seyenty-slxth  Congress,  first  session,  an  extradition  treaty 
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between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Monaco,  signed  at  Monaco 
on  February  16.  1939. 

Mr.  PTTTMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  ratification.  (Putting  the  question. 1 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to.  and  the  treaty  is 
ratified. 

CONVENTION  ON  INTEHCHANCl  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Executive  M. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  convention.  Executive  M  (76th  Cong..  1st  sess.) , 
a  convention  on  interchange  of  publications  signed  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  23,  1936,  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  other  American  republics,  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

COtrvXunOK    on    iNTEaCHAWOI    OF   PUBLICATIONS 

The  Oovernments  represented  in  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  convention  relative  to  the  exchange  of 
publications,  have  named  the  foUowlng  plenipotentiaries: 
Argentina: 

Carlos    Saavedra    Lamas.    Roberto    M.    Ortiz.    Miguel    Angel 
carcano.  Jos^  Maria  Cantllo,  Felipe  A.  Espll,  Leopoldo  Melo, 
Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno.  Daniel  Antokoletz.  Carlos  Brebbla, 
C^ear  Diaz  Clsneros. 
Paraguay: 

Miguel  Angel  Soler.  J.  laldro  Ramirez. 
Honduras : 

Antonio  Bermi^idez  M.,  JuU&n  L6pez  Pineda. 
Costa  Rica: 

Manuel  P.  Jimenez,  Carlos  Brenes. 
Venezuela : 

Caracclolo    Psora    Pirez,    Gustavo    Herrera.    Alberto    Z4rega 
Fombcna. 
Peru: 

Carlos  Concha.  Alberto  Ulloa,  Felipe  Berreda  Laos.  Dldmcdes 
Alias  Schreiber. 
SI  Salvador: 

Manuel  Castro  Ramlres,  Maxlmlllano  Patricio  Brannon. 
Mexico: 

Francisco    Castillo    Nijera.    Alfonso    Reyes,    Ram6n   Beteta, 
Juan  Manuel  Alvarez  del  Castillo. 
Brazil: 

Jos^  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares,  Oswaldo  Aranha,  Jos6  de 
Paula  Rodrigues  Alves.  Helio  Lobo,  Hlldebrando  Pompeu 
Pinto  Accloly,  Edmundo  da  Luz  Pinto,  Roberto  Carnelro 
de  Mendon<^,  Rosalina  Coelho  Lisboa  de  Miller,  Maria 
Luiza  Blttencoiirt. 
tJruguay: 

JoBi  Espalter.  Pedro  Maninl  Rioe.  Eugenio  Martinez  Thedy, 
Juan    Antonio   Buero,   Felipe   Perrelro,    Andres   P.   Puyol, 
Abalc&zar  Oarcia.  Joe^  G.  Antufia,  Julio  C^sar  Cerdeiras 
Alonso,  Oervaslo  Posadas  Belgrano. 
Guatemala : 

Carlos  Salazar,  Joe<  A.  Medrano,  Alfonso  CairUlo. 
Nicaragua : 

Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  Jos6  Maria  Moncada.  Modesto  Valle. 
Dominican  Republic: 

Max  Henriquez  Urefia,  Tulio  M.  Cestero.  Enrique  Jimenez. 
Colombia : 

Jorge    Soto    del    Corral.    Miguel    L6pez    Pumare]o,    Roberto 
Urdaneta  Arbel^es,  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Jos^  Ignaclo 
Diaz  Oranados. 
Panama: 

Harmodlo  Arias  M..  Julio  J.  Fabrega.  Eduardo  Chlari. 
United  States  of  America: 

Cordell  Hull.  Sumner  Welles,  Alexander  W.  Weddell.  Adolph 
A.  Berle.  Jr.,  Alexander  F.  Whitney,  Charles  G.  Fenwick, 
Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Ellse  F.  Musser. 
Chfle: 

Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocomal,  Luis  Barroe  Borgofio.  FeUx  Nieto 
del  Rio.  Rlcardo  Montaner  BeUo. 
Xcxiador : 

Humberto   Albornoz.   Antonio  Pons,   Jos^   Gabriel  Navarro, 
Francisco  Guarderas,  Eduardo  Salazar  G6mez. 
Bolivia: 

Enrique  Flnot.  David   Alvtetegui.   Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina, 
Alberto   Ostria   Gutierrez.   Carlos   Romero,   Alberto   Corta- 
deUas,  Javier  Paz  Campero. 
Haiti: 

H.  Pauleus  Sannon.  CamiUe  J.  Ledn.  Elle  Lescot.  Edm4  Mani- 
gat.  Pierre  Eugene  de  Lespinasse,  Clement  Magloire. 
Cuba: 

Jo«4  Manuel  Cortina.  Ramdn  Za3rdin,  Carlos  M&rquez  Ster- 
ling. Rafael  Santos  Jimenez,  C^sar  Salaya,  CaUxto  Whlt- 
maish,  Jo86  Manuel  Carbonell. 


Who.  after  having  deposited 


their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agree^  as  follows: 

Article  I:  There  shall  be  esiEibllshcd  in  the  national  or  official 

)f  the  Contracting  Parties  a  section 
dedicated  to  each  of  the  other  S  :ate«  taking  part  In  this  Convention. 
Article  II:  For  the  installatio:  i  of  these  sections  each  Government 
promises  to  provide  to  each  of  the  other  Parties  signatory  to  this 
Convention  a  collection  of  worl  :8  of  such  character  as  to  afford  an 


understanding  of  the  thought 


5f  their  men  of  letters  and  science. 


Article  III:  Each  Govemmei.t  agrees  to  provide  the  accredited 
diplomatic  missions  of  the  othei  Contracting  Parties  with  two  copies 
of  each  of  its  official  publications  and  such  other  publications  as 
are  edited  with  official  assistance.  These  copies  shall  be  destined 
for  the  sections  indicated  in  Ai  tide  I. 

Article  IV:  The  national  or  o^ial  Libraries  of  the  Capitals  of  the 

Into  agreements  to  maintain,  with 
the  frequency  desirable,  a  servjlce  of  exchange  of  works  edited  in 
each  one  of  them,  and  of  photographic  copies  of  doctiments  which 
may  be  of  Interest  to  America!   history 

The  present  Convei  ition  shall  not  affect  obligations  pre- 
viously entered  Into  by  the  Hl^b  Contracting  Parties  by  virtue  of 
international  agreements 

Article  VI:  The  present  Con^ntlon  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  in  confomlty  with  their  respective  constitu 
The  originiJ  instrument  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic  which 
shall  transmit  authentic  certiied  copies  to  the  Governments  for 
the  afore-mentioned  purpose   of  ratification.     The  instruments  of 

iQ  the  archives  of  the  Pan  American 
shall  notify  the  signatory  govern 
notification  shall  be  considered  as 


Buenos  Aires,  Capital  of  the 
third  day  of  the  month  of  December,  1936. 
Argentina : 

Caklos  Saavi2>ra  Lamas, 

Roberto  M.  Ortiz. 

Micun.  Angel  CAacAMo, 

Jost  MaxIa  Cantilo. 

Felipe  A.  Espil, 

Leopoldo  Mtlo, 

IsiDOBo  Ruiz  Moreno, 

Daniel  Antokoletz, 

Carlos  Brebbia, 

CtSAH  DiAZ    CISNEHOS. 

Paraguay : 

MiGLTX  Angel  Solxb, 

J.  Ismao  Ramirxz. 
Honduras : 

Antonio  Behuudez  hL, 

JuuAn  L6pez  Pineda. 
Costa  Rica: 

Manuel  P.  Jimenez. 

Carlos  Brenzs. 
Venezuela : 

Caracciolo  Parra  PtRX., 

Gustavo  Herrera. 

Alberto  ZtRzoA  FoicBOi^ 
Peru: 

Carlos  Concha. 

Alberto  Ulloa. 

Felipe  Barreda  Laos 

Bi6u£OES  Arias  Schred^ 
El  Salvador: 

Manuel  Castro  RAMfREZ. 

Maxim  iLiANo  Patricio  Bpaknon 
Mexico 

Francisco  Casthxo  NAj^ra, 

Alfonso  Reyes, 

Ramon  Beteta, 

Juan  Manuel  Alvarez  i^cl  Castcxo. 
Brazil 

Josi  Caslos  oe  Maczdo  ^ares. 

Josi  oz  Paxtla  Rooxictrzf  Alvxs, 

Helio  Lobo, 

Hildebrando  Pompeu  Pi^tto  Acciolt. 

Edmundo  da  Luz  Pinto. 

Roberto  Carneiro  de  M^ndoni^ 

Rosalina  Coelho  Lisboa  dx  i^ttw^ 

MaxIa  Luiza  BrrrsifcouiT 


August  1 


ratification  shall  be  deposited 
Union   in  Washington,  which 
ments  of  said  deposit.     Such 
an  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Article  VII:  The  present  Convention  will  come  Into  effect  be- 
tween the  High  Contracting  1  artles  in  the  order  In  which  they 
deposit  their  respective  ratifla  .tions. 

i4rticle  VIII:  The  present  C<nvention  shall  remain  in  effect  In- 
definitely but  may  be  denourced  by  means  of  one  year's  notice 
given  to  the  Pan  American  U^lon,  which  shall  transmit  it  to  the 

After  the  expiration  of  this  period 
the  Convention  shall  cease  in  Its  effects  as  regards  the  party  which 
denounces  it  but  shall  remaifi  in  effect  for  the  remaining  High 
Contracting  Parties. 

Article  IX:  The  present  Contention  shall  be  open  for  the  adher- 
ence and  accession  of  the  SUtes  which  are  not  signatories.  The 
corresponding  Instruments  sh  ill  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  communicate  them  to  the 
other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above  mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  sign 
the  present  Convention  in  English.  Spanish.  Portuguese  and 
French   and   hereunto   affix   thslr   respective   seals,   at   the   City   of 


Vrgentlne  Republic,  on  the  twenty- 


1939 
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Uruguay: 

Pedro  Manini  Rfos, 
Eugenio  MatInez  Thedt, 
Felipe  Febreiro, 

ABALCAZAX   CARCiA, 

Juuo  CisAS  Ceroeixas  Au>ns(^ 

Gervasio  Posadas  Belgrano. 
Guatemala : 

Carlos  S.alazar, 

Josi  A.  Medrano, 

Alfonso  Carrixxo. 
Nicaragua: 

Luis  Manuel  Debatlb, 

Jose  MarIa  Moncada, 

Modesto  Valle. 
Dominican   Republic: 

Max  HENRiQugz  UariJA, 

Tulio  M.  Cestero, 

Enrique  JiMtNXZ. 
Colombia : 

Jorge  Soto  Del  Corrai., 

Miguel   L6pez   Pumarzjo. 

Roberto  Uedaneta  ArbelAb, 

Alberto  Lleras  Camargo. 

JOSi  IGNACIO  DiAZ  Granados. 
Panama : 

Harmodio  Arias  M., 

Julio  J.  FAbrega, 

Eduardo  Chiari. 
United  States  of  America: 

Cordell  Hull, 

SuMNKB  Welles. 

Alexander  W.  Weddell, 

Adolf  A.  Berle.  Jr.. 

Alexander  F.  WHiTNrr, 

CHAFaj:s  G.  Fenwick, 

Michael  Francis  Doyle, 

Elise  F.  Mussex. 
Chile: 

Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal, 

Luis  Barros  Borcono, 

Felix  Nieto  Del  Rio. 

RiCARDo  Montaner  Bello. 
Ecuador: 

Humberto  Albornoz, 

Antonio  Pons, 

Jose  Gabriel  Navarro,  "^ 

Francisco  Guarderas.  -^ 

Bolivia: 

Enrique  FmoT, 
David  Alvestecui, 
Carlos  Romero. 

Haiti: 

H.  Pauleus  Sannon, 

Camille  J.  Leon, 

Elix  Lescot, 

Edme  Manigat, 

Pierre  Eugene  de  Lespinasss, 

Clement  Magloire. 
Cuba : 

Jost  Manuel  Cortina, 

Ram6n  Zatdin, 

Carlos  Marquez  STERLiifo,  ^ 

Rafael  Santos  Jimenez,  ^ 

Cesar  Salata, 

Calixto  Whitmarsh, 

Jost  Manuel  Carbonell. 

Department  or  Stats, 

Washington,  June  16,  1939. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Ptttman:  I  should  like  to  express  my  great 
personal  interest  in  the  Convention  on  Interchange  of  Publica- 
tions concluded  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  lor  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation. 

As  you  wiU  recall,  this  convention  was  proposed  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conference  by  the  United  States  delegation  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  at  that  gathering  by  the  representatives  of  the 
21  American  republics.  It  represents  a  significant  advance  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  that  deeper  inter-American  understand- 
ing which  we  aU  consider  of  such  paramount  importance. 

Although  the  printed  page  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  media 
for  encourac'ing  a  greater  appreciation  abroad  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  our  country,  the  circulation  of  United  States  books  in 
foreign  countries  has  been  hampered  by  unfavorable  rates  of 
exchanee  and  by  the  relatively  high  cost  of  books  published  in 
this  country,  when  compared  with  those  of  certain  other  nations. 

The  interchange  of  publications,  envisaged  imder  this  conven- 
tion will  provide  the  means  for  breaking  down  existing  barriers. 
It  should  contribute  to  a  wider  knowledge  in  the  other  American 
republics  of  the  best  contributions  of  our  thinkers  and  vn-iters 
and  reciprocally  to  a  slmUar  wider  knowledge  in  the  United  States 


of  the  most  significant  literary  and  scientific  productions  of  the 
other  American  republics. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Senate  will  open  the  way  fOT  this  De- 
partment to  take  prompt  steps  toward   initiating   this  mutually 
profitable  exchange. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SuMNSE  WxLLSs,  Under  Sacretarf. 

The  Honorable  Ket  Ptttman.  i 

United  States   Senate. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  think  that  cOTivention 

explains  itself. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  smd 
I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Governments  cl 
the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States  should 
exchange  public  documents,  translated  into  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, except  with  regard  to  Brazil.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
documents  with  respect  to  government.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  already  provided  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  exchange  of  the  documents.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  this  particular  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  convention  is  before  the 
Senate  and  of>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  convention  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  convention  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratification, 
with  the  understanding,  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  1 

Resolved  {ttco-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive M.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  a  convention  on  toter- 
change  of  publications  signed  at  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December  23,  1936.  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  American  republics,  subject  to 
the  foUoWiUg  understanding: 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  article  III,  bilateral  agreements  may 
be  entered  Into  through  exchanges  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  governments  parties  to  the  convention  setting 
forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed,  any  modifications  which  may 
seem  advisable  In  the  number  of  copies  of  publications  required  to 
be  exchanged  under  the  said  article,  and  the  government  agencies 
to  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  publications. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  understanding  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  understanding  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  with  the  understanding. 
[Putting  the  question.]  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein,  the  resolution  of  ratification,  with  the 
understanding,  is  agreed  to.  and  the  convention  is  ratified. 

SWEDEN — DOUBLE    TAXATIOlf 

^r.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  other 
treaties  which  I  am  not  going  to  ask  to  take  up  at  this  time. 
The  next  treaty  is  Executive  K,  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other 
taxation,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  23,  1939. 

I  may  say  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison]  as  a  subcom- 
mittee to  deal  with  that  matter,  because  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty 
for  a  long  time.  He  finally  made  a  favorable  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  regard  to  it.  But  I 
would  not  ask  that  it  be  taken  up  until  he  could  make  an 
explanation  of  it  to  the  Senate.  I  know  generally  what  the 
treaty  means,  but  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  could  answer 
any  questions  touching  it  much  better  than  I,  and,  therefore, 
I  will  not  ask  that  it  be  taken  up  for  ratification. 

LIABTLITY   WHEN   COLLISIONS    OCCUK    BETWEEN   VESSELS 

So  far  as  Calendar  No.  4  is  concerned.  Executive  K,  that 
Is  an  international  convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
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rules  to  govern  the  liability  of  vessels  when  collisions  occiir 
between  them,  and  a  protocol  thereto,  both  signed  at  Brus- 
sels on  September  23,  1910. 

A  subcommittee,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH )  is  chairman,  has  been  considering 
that  matter  for  quite  a  while.  Considerable  evidence  was 
taken  on  it.  It  is  quite  a  technical  question,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  at  this  time  to  take  the  subject  up,  because  I  desire 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  shall  discuss  it  with  the  Senate. 

coPYHicnr  cowvEirnow 

There  is  a  convention  dealing  with  copjrrights.  Announce- 
ment was  made  this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas]  that  owing  to  circtunstances  which  he  then 
stated,  he  would  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  take 
It  up  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  covers  all  the  explanations  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  treaties  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Was  it  the  Senator's  purpose  to  take  up 
Executive  Calendar  Nos.  6  and  7  at  this  time?  I  indicated 
to  the  Senator  that  I  was  opposed  to  those  two  conventions, 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  Interpose  objection  to  their  consid- 
eration, and  if  I  can  have  an  opportunity  to  state  the 
grounds  of  my  objection  to  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  both  conventions 
considered. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  understand  the  Senator  has  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  Calendar  No.  7. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  made  a  statement  to  the  Senator  to  that 
effect  a  few  days  ago,  I  recall,  but,  as  I  have  reflected  over 
it,  it  seems  to  me  the  two  conventions  are  somewhat  inter- 
related, and  I  think  they  should  stand  together. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  express  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  them  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  had  not  assumed  that  the  matter  was 
coming  up  at  the  moment,  and  my  thoughts  are  somewhat 
scattered.  But  I  might  be  able  to  gather  them  together  and 
state  briefly  my  objections,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  go  ahead 
with  the  consideration  of  those  two  conventions  at-  this 
time. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Unless  the  Senator  is  eager  to  have  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record  for  study,  I  make  the  suggestion  that  I 
would  not  feel  like  proceeding  without  a  quorum  call  if  he 
should  object  to  these  two  conventions.  So  I  suggest  that  they 
go  over. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  not  Insist, 
under  those  circumstances.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  very  material  objections  to 
make,  and  they  probably  will  be  of  very  great  value.  I  think 
it  is  probably  better,  under  the  circumstances,  that  we  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  conventions  until  tomorrow  or  per- 
haps the  next  day.  I  think  it  is  well,  however,  that  the  Senate 
should  act  one  way  or  the  other  upon  these  two  conventions. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  could  say  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  these  two  radio 
conventions  in  10  minutes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  under- 
taJte  to  do  it  now,  or  to  let  it  go  over  imtil  there  is  a  larger 
attendance  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is  very  well  to  let  them  go 
over,  with  the  understanding  that  there  will  be  no  delay  and 
that  we  will  act  on  them. 

ASJOUKHMKirT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  2, 1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Stati  :s 


t( 


Federal 
James  Lawrence  Ply  to 
munications  Commission. 
Railroad 

Lee  M.  Eddy  to  be  a 
Board. 

United 

Campbell  E.  Beaumont 
for  the  southern  district  of 

Harry  E.  Pratt  to  be  Uni 
sion  No.  4,  District  of  Alask  i 

Judge  of  the  District 
Herman  E.  Moore  to  be 
Virgin  Islands  pf  the  Unite( 
United 
Charles  Stewart  Lynch  to 
district  of  Delaware. 

Harold  Maurice  Kennedy 
the  eastern  district  of  New 

United 
Henry  L.  Dillingham  to 
western  district  of  Missouri 


MATIONS 
conjfirmed  by  the  Senate  August  1, 
1939 

COMMXrlnCATICNS  COKMISSIGN 

a  memt)er  of  the  Federal  Com- 


b! 


R  iTTIREMENT  BOARD 

mciiber  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 


August  1 


District  JmxiES 

be  United  States  district  Judge 
California, 
ed  States  district  Judge  for  divi- 


TouRT  OF  the  Virgin  Islands 
^idge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
States. 
SiJATEs  Attorneys 

be  United  States  attorney  for  the 

to  be  United  States  attorney  for 
"  fork. 

£  tates  Marshal 

l}e  United  States  marshal  for  the 


Poa  tmasters 

A  .ABAMA 

Alton  N.  Runyans,  Ashvife, 
Homer  Wright,  Auburn. 
Pelton  Collier,  Bessemer. 
Robert  E.  Bowdon,  Jr.,  Cblera. 
Dewey  D.  Prater,  Millpor  . 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Opelik  i. 
George  W.  Morris,  Ragla  id. 
Maurice  W.  Holmes,  Viwmont. 

(  EORGIA 

Jim  Lou  Cox  Hoggard,  Cj  milla. 
Albert  V.  Jones,  Sr.,  Cant  )n. 
Flora  G.  Hicks,  Clarkesvi  le. 
Andrew  J.  Trulock,  Clims  x. 
William  R.  Melton,  Cuthl  ert. 
Leila  W.  Maxwell,  Danvil  e. 
Afley  M.  Cherry,  Donalso  iville. 
Mary  L.  Ellis.  Experimen  . 
Hugh  C.  Register,  Hahirs . 
Augustus  B.  Mitcham.  Jr„  Hampton. 
Elizabeth  S.  Maxwell,  Le  [ington. 
Henry  A.  Lee,  Marshallvi  le. 
Goodwin  M.  Barnes,  Mid  ille. 
David  S.  Cuttino,  Newnau. 
George  H.  Ray,  Norwood. 
Sara  W.  Bulloch,  Ochloct  nee. 
Hugh  J.  Alderman,  Pavo, 
Otis  A.  King,  Perry. 
Garth  L.  Webb.  Ray  Citj^ 
James  L.  Pricks,  Rising  Flawn. 
Sim  A.  Gray,  Waynesborc . 

]  INDIANA 

Rena  Zehr,  Berne. 
Lester  C.  Leman,  Bremei . 
Beatrice  Bales,  Dana. 
Alfred  E.  Pate,  Dillsboro. 
Ray  Dills,  Farmersburg. 
Thomas  R.  Teegardin,  Hi  .milton. 
Ralph  F.  Yeoman,  Hanna . 
Walter  R.  Meinert,  Silver  Lake. 
Charles  O.  Hall,  Sullivan. 
John  E.  Robinson,  Waym  (town. 
Lawrence  J.  Etnire,  Will  amsport. 


Charles  A.  Wall,  Winchejer 

MAS^CHITSSTTS 

George  A.  Sweeney.  Attl^xwo. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  Barre. 
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Charles  F.  Wissenbach,  Bolton. 
James  D.  SuUivan,  Danvers. 
John  H.  Gilboy,  East  Brookfleld. 
Patrick  F.  Shea,  Fitchburg. 
Harold  J.  McCormick.  Gardner. 
Robert  P.  Sheehan,  Harvard. 
James  J.  Dpwd,  Holyoke. 
Edward  Thomas  Murphy,  Hyannis. 
Mary  E.  CToole,  Leominster. 
William  F.  Goodwin.  Plymouth. 
Timothy  W.  Fitzgerald.  Salem. 
William  E.  Brennan,  Whitman. 

MICHIGAlf 

Ozro  K.  Hess,  Akron. 
Bernie  C.  McLeish,  Bay  Port. 
Cornelius  Oosta,  Caledonia. 
Kay  Rice,  Camden. 
John  A.  Yagley,  Dearborn. 
George  B.  McIntjTe,  Fairgrove. 
Stuart  J.  Haddrill,  Lake  Orion. 
Frank  E.  Moore.  Lakeview. 
Emmett  E.  Scofield,  Leslie. 
Clare  E.  Bishop.  Millington. 
James  F.  Jackson,  Mohawk. 
James  J.  Harrington,  Painesdale. 
Glenn  Davis.  Rockford. 
Victoria  S.  Nye,  Rose  City. 
Hazel  A.  Graham,  Whittemore. 

MISSOXTRI 

Adam  B.  Jenkins,  Advance. 
William  A.  Barton,  Alton. 
Felix  P.  Wulff,  Argyle. 
Ezra  W.  Mott,  Armstrong. 
Jei^se  D.  Burwell,  Browning. 
Arthur  J.  Clayton,  Brunswick. 
George  W.  Shelton,  Dixon. 
Roy  M.  Burchett,  Elsberry. 
Claud  W.  Boone,  Gainesville.  - 
Mary  E.  Woody,  Golden  City. 
Orville  L.  Davis,  KeytesviUe. 
Champ  C.  Ray,  Middletown. 
Edward  H.  Mertens,  Morrison. 
Clyde  E.  Walker,  Mountain  View. 
Lloyd  M.  Weaver,  New  London. 
Mary  G.  Kenton,  Norbome. 
Helen  T.  Meagher,  Oregon. 
Fred  A.  Lambert,  Princeton. 
Dayton  A.  Street,  Purdin. 
Charles  E.  Logan.  Spickard. 
Thomas  W.  Withrow.  Troy. 
Carl  A.  Baldwin,  Vienna. 
Fay  B.  Swicegood,  Weaubleau. 
Blanche  E.  Tucker,  Westboro. 
Mabel  Smulling,  Wyaconda. 

MONTANA 

Forrest  L.  De  Rosla,  Libby. 
James  J.  Price,  Three  Forks. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cameron  M.  McCurdy,  Fair  Lawn. 
Albert  P.  Troy.  Palisade. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Filiberto  E.  Lucero,  Espanola. 
Robert  S.  Sanchez,  Estancia. 
Alta  V.  Short,  Moniunent. 
Thomas  N.  Lawson.  Tucumcari. 
Vera  Clayton,  Tularosa. 

NEW  YORK 

Vemer  Sharp.  Altamont. 
Eber  T.  McDonald,  Cayuga. 
Guy  C.  Hazelton,  Coeymans. 
Harry  D.  Hickey,  Lewiston. 
James  T.  Crotty,  Monroe. 
Charles  S.  Donnelley,  Utica. 
Stewart  A.  Farrar.  Warrensburg. 
Herbert  D.  Carlton,  West  Chazy. 


I 


OKLAHOMA 

Leonard  C.  Peterman,  Davis. 
Weltha  Guilford  Heflin,  Erick. 
Charles  H.  Hatfield,  Hydro. 
Joseph  R.  Reed,  Lawton. 

OREGON 

William  W.  Lower,  Creswell. 
Ruth  E.  Hoffman,  Jackscmville. 
Burt  E.  Hawkins.  Klamath  Falls. 
Lewis  Lee  Mead,  Nehalem. 
Volney  E.  Lee,  North  Powder. 
Richard  J.  Collins,  Oceanlake. 
John  C.  Bilyeu,  Tigard. 
Emmett  Lee  Chenault,  Union. 
Harold  R.  White,  Wasco. 

UTAH 

Jabez  W.  Dangerfleld,  Provo. 

VIRGINIA 

Edwin  L.  Toone,  Boydton. 
Grady  W.  Garrett,  Cumberland. 
Herbert  H.  Rhea,  Damascus. 
H.  Thornton  Davies.  Jr.,  Manassas. 
Forrest  L.  Harmon,  Melfa. 
Garnett  A.  Kellam.  Onley. 
Virginia  S.  Lucas,  Pembroke. 

WASHINGTON 

Emma  H.  Davis,  College  Place. 
Thomas  H.  Mansfield,  Forks. 
Marcus  O.  Nelsen,  Kent. 
Ronald  L.  Chard,  Pomeroy. 
Jessie  A.  Knight,  Shelton. 

WEST  VIRCINIA 

Olga  O.  Baughman,  BeUngton. 
Robert  Lake  Bailey,  Bluefleld. 
George  J.  Carter,  Jr..  Fort  Gay. 
Glenn  A.  Fowler,  Harrisvllle. 

WYOMING 

George  H.  Case,  Lander. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Gunton 
Temple  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  found  by  those  who  truly  seek  Thee, 
known  by  those  who  love,  and  seen  by  all  whose  hearts  are 
pure,  we  desire  to  begin,  to  continue,  and  to  end  this  day 
with  Thee. 

We  pray  that  all  the  barriers  that  separate  us  from  Thee 
and  our  f  ellowmen  may  be  submerged  by  a  renewed  love  and 
consecration,  and  that  every  thought  of  our  mind  may  l)e 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christ. 

Wilt  Thou  lift  upon  us  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  so 
that  it  may  be  a  day  of  unclouded  vision.  May  we  give  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  the  Great  Companion  of  our  souls  who 
Is  too  wise  to  err  and  too  kind  to  injure. 

In  His  name  we  pray,  whose  will  is  our  peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved.  i 

SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SKNATS 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazler.  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program 
ol  recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  281)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  approved  May  29,  1930." 

INVESTIGATION  BY  COaOOTTEI  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

~  House  Resolution  278 

Refolved.  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  277.  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
•5,000.  including  the  expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts, 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  en  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  by  any  subcommittee  thereof,  conducting  such 
Investigation  or  any  part  thereof,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

8kc.  2.  That  the  offlclal  committee  reporters  shaU  be  used  at 
all  hearings  held  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   NATIONAL   LABOR    RELA3CIONS   BOARD 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  263 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  tho  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  258.  Incurred  by  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  ttte  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $  , 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Accounts:  and  the  head  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment is  hereby  requested  to  detail  to  said  special  committee  such 
niunt>er  of  legal  and  expert  assistants  and  Investigators  as  said 
committee  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  ofBrtal  committee  reporters  may  be  used  at  all 
bearlneB  held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  if  not  otherwise  ofSclally 
engaged. 

^^With  the  following  amendment: 

Line  5,  after  the  dollar  mark,  insert  "50,000." 
The  amendment   was   agreed   to,  and   the   resolution   as 
amended  was  agreed  ta 

INVESTIGATION  OP  ALASKAN  flSHIltlZS 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House   Resolution    183 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  study  and  InTes- 
tlgaiion  authorized  by  House  Resolution  163.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries  to  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  •2S.000.  Including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  experts  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hovjse  on 
Touchers  authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts:  and  the 
head  of  each  executive  department  Is  hereby  requested  to  detail 
to  said  committee  such  number  of  legal  and  expert  assistants  and 
Invostlgators   as   said   conunlttee   may   from   time   to   time  deem 

Sxc.  2.  That  the  oAclal  committee  reporters  shall  be  used  at 
all  hearings  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Une  6.  strike  out  '•♦25.000"  and  insert  '$15,000.- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  therein  an  address  I  delivered  at  the  exercises  held 


at  the  John  Ericson 
D.  C.  July  31,  1939. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is 
There  was  no  objection 


statue  in  Potomac  Park,  Wastiington, 
theire  objection? 
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ADDRESS  THE  HOtTSB 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
ninute. 
objection? 


PERMISSION 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon, 
consent  to  proceed  for  1 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thete 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Pierce  of  Oregon  iddressed  the  House.  His  remarks 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

new  SQURCES  of  TAXES 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  $peaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thei-e  objection? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  ajeaker,  it  will  be  distressing  news 
to  the  American  people  to  jearn  that  yesterday  a  new  "sweep- 
ing Investigation"  into  tie  Federal  revenue  structure  was 
arranged  by  a  special  Hoiie  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee. 


For  what  reason  and  for 


/hat  purpose,  listen  to  this: 


To  search  for  new  source  i  to  tax  to  help  raise  money  to  pay 
growing  costs  of  government, 

I  say  that  it  will  be  sad  ind  distressing  news  to  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  American  p(  ople  to  learn  that  and  know  at  the 
same  time  that  their  Cong  ress  has  done  nothing  of  late  years 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  government;  and  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider today  another  bill,  t:  le  lending  and  spending  bill  of  the 
President,  which  will  plur  ge  this  Nation  deeper  into  debt  in 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  committee  will  have  to  find 
ways,  if  this  bill  passes,  to  further  tax  and  burden  the  people 
to  pay  that  back,  together  with  the  colossal  sum  of  more  than 
$40,000,000,000  now  burdsning  the  American  people. 

The  power  to  lend  th  s  money  is  inseparable  from  the 
power  to  buy  political  su  jport.  This  means  more  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  Washington.  The  purse  strings  in  the 
hands  of  a  paternal  government  is  the  lash  to  whip  the 
people  into  submission  anl  obedience. 

We  are  asked  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  borrowing  39  cents  ojt  of  every  dollar  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  taking  23  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
received  by  the  wage  earner  of  the  coimtry  in  taxes. 

Lord  Bryce.  with  a  degree  of  pride  In  his  work,  when  he 
wrote  The  American  Commonwealth,  pointed  out  that  in 
1880  only  1  person  out  d  652  received  public  aid.  Today 
one  person  out  of  every  jix  is  feeding  at  the  public  trough, 
under  a  policy  of  govemi  lent  that  believes  in  wasting  what 
a  thrifty  nation  amassed  by  free  enterprise.  Public  credit 
will  collapse  some  day,  and  that  day  may  be  near  at  hand, 
and  the  present  trend  Is  I  ringing  it  nearer  with  accelerating 
speed. 

We  have  doubled  our  public  debt  since  1932.  National 
expenditures  have  reachei  i  dizzy  heights.  Federal  deficits  are 
progressively  increasing,  e  nd  the  lending-spending  bill  would 
hasten  and  increase  it.  1  he  use  of  the  people's  money  means 
the  purchasing  of  the  electorate,  and  tiiat  means  the  end  of 
our  Republic 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  wasting  the  people's  money. 

UNITED  S!  ATES  HOUSING  BILL 

Nebraa  ca. 


ot  ler 
B  !f  ore 


Mr.  COFFEE  of 
night  with  a  group  of 
parliamentary  Union 
hope  that  the  House  will 
States  Housing  Authorit] 
States  Treasury  of  som( 
years  In  the  way  of  outfight 
slum-clearance  projects 
bill  and  the  spcnd-lend 
the  prestige  of  the 
in  the  future  financial 
will  encourage  private  industry 
our  idle  men. 

The  Federal  Oovemm(nt 
spend  $10,000,000  a  day 


n 


Hou;e 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  leaving  to- 

delegates  to  attend  the  Inter - 

going,  I  want  to  express  the 

lefeat  the  Senate-apprcved  United 

bill  which  will  drain  the  United 

$2,700,000,000   over   the   next   60 

grants  for  rent  subsidies  on 

the  metropolitan  areas.    If  this 

neasure  are  defeated,  it  will  raise 

and  help  to  restore  confldence 

stability  of   this  Government   and 

to  employ  its  idle  cash  and 


cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to 
more  than  its  revenues  wiUiout 
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eventually  facing  bankruptcy.  Let  us  strive  for  more  busi- 
ness in  government  and  less  government  in  busines.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  future  security  for  immediate 
benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    FERTILIZER    PHOSPHATES    BY    T.    V.    A. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  follow  the 
gentleman  who  just  addressed  the  House  (Mr.  Coffee  of 
Nebraska],  for  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  appropri- 
ation that  the  New  Deal  jammed  through  Congress 
of  $450,000  for  a  T.  V.  A.  plant,  manufacturing  fertilizer 
phosphates,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  191  private 
companies  in  the  United  States  capable  of  producing  8,840,- 
000  tons  of  those  phosphates,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  consumed  in  our  Nation  in  any  one  year.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  spend  time  here  discussing  a  spend- 
ing-lending  program,  allegedly  to  revive  business.  This  sort 
of  procedure  passeth  all  understanding.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Temporary  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSCN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  excerpts  from 
Senate  Document  No.  14,  and  excerpts  from  pubUcaUons 
substantiating  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein 
a  statement  made  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of 

New  Jersey. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CrVIL   AERONAUTICS   AXriHORITY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  whlcn 
I  am  a  member,  reported,  and  the  Congress  passed,  the  avU 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  That  act  created  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauUcs  Authority  and  transferred  to  it  the  personnel  and 
property  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Air  Mail  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Under  the  act  the  Authority  is  charged,  among  other 
things  with  the  regulation,  promotion,  development,  and  in- 
spection of  air  transport  and  its  attendant  facilities  and  the 
operation  of  many  navigation  aids.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Authority  has  done  a  good  job  during  the  first  year  of  its 

existence 

Recently  it  was  charged  on  the  floor  that  the  Authority 
has  3  600  employees  to  regulate  4.724  office  woikers  of  the 
American  air  Unes.  Similar  statements  have  been  made^on 
other  occasions.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  may  I 
suggest  that  I  have  before  me  the  official  figures  supplied  by 
Col  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  president  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. Colonel  GorreU  states  that  the  Ovil  Aeronautics 
Authority  has  560  employees  engaged  in  regulating  not  only 
all  of  the  domestic  and  international  air  Unes,  but  also  all 


the  aviation  schools,  all  aircraft  manufacturers,  and  all  of 
the  aviation  mechanics  and  pilots  in  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Gorrell  states: 

To  suggest  that  with  this  relative  handful  the  Authority  Is  over- 
staffed Is  unthinkable. 

Colonel  Gorrell  points  out  that  the  remainder  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  are  not  engaged 
in  regulatory  work  at  all  but,  like  the  employees  in  the  Ught- 
house  Service,  are  engaged  in  the  purely  executive  and  non- 
regulatory  work  of  operating  the  air  beacons,  air  traffic- 
control  towers,  and  other  navigation  facilities  which  serve 
not  only  the  air  lines  but  also  all  private  flyers  and  the  Air 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  naval  air  service. 

Colonel  Gorrell  further  points  cut  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  has  actually  560  employees  engaged  in  regulatory 
work,  as  compared  vrith  the  2,599  regulatory  employees  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  2.662  employ- 
ees operating  the  beacon  lights,  the  traffic-control  towers, 
and  the  radio  range  stations  of  the  airways,  as  against  the 
5.017  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  which  per- 
forms a  similar  operating  function.    [Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  HON.  JOSEPH  TAGGART 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  former  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Kansas  passed  away 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The 
first  was  Hon.  Charles  P.  Scott,  and  soon  after  Hon.  Joseph 
Taggart.  After  threescore  years  and  ten  of  eventful  life, 
Joseph  Taggart  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Joseph  Taggart  was  a  colorful  figure  in  official  life  for  a 
number  of  years  as  county  attorney  and  as  Congressman  from 
the  Second  District  of  Kansas.  Besides  being  a  public  offi- 
cial. Mr.  Taggart  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wyandotte  County,  where  he  made  an  enviable 

record  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Taggart  had  a  very  alert  and  brilliant  mind.  and.  true 
to  his  Celtic  ancestry,  his  tongue  was  touched  with  the  fire 
of  eloquence  and  sparkling  wit.  Many  of  his  witticisms  will 
long  survive  in  the  memory  of  his  associates  whom  he  was 
wont  to  entertain  in  idle  moments  between  the  more  serious 

matters  of  life. 

As  county  attorney  of  Wyandotte  Cotmty  for  several  terms, 
he  attained  a  place  in  the  roster  of  prosecutors  that  was  sel- 
dom surpassed  and  not  often  equaled.  In  the  5  or  6  years 
he  was  prosecutor  of  Wyandotte  County  he  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  relentless  prosecutor.  Some  of  the  cases  he 
prosecuted  became  nationally  known— notably  a  case  of  poi- 
soning which  was  widely  discussed  and  in  which  Mr.  Taggart 
secured  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Taggart  was  a  profound  student  of  history  and  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  of  letters,  which  rendered  him  a  most  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  conversationaUst.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  on  November  7,  1911,  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Mitchell,  who  was  elected  in 
November  1910.  but  who  died  about  4  months  after  he  took 
the  oath  of  office,  on  March  4.  1911.  Mr  Jaggart  was 
reelected  in  1912  and  in  1914.  being  succeeded  in  1916  by 
Hon.  E.  C.  Little.  ^  ^.  ^. 

Mr  Taggart  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  where,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  he  attained 
a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  the  members  of  that  great  com- 
mittee The  chairman.  Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas.  Is  the  only 
man  now  left  on  that  committee  who  served  with  Mr.  Tag- 
gart and  who  remembers  his  valuable  service  there.  While 
his  service  was  comparatively  brief  in  the  House,  he  made 
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himself  felt  axul  highly  respected  for  his  Intellectual  attain- 
ment*, native  wit.  and  ready  repartee. 

Mr.  Taggart  was  a  devoted  Democrat  and  believed  in  the 
political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  New  Deal,  and  in  recent  years  broke  with  the 
more  radical  leadership  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Taggart  had  the  faculty  of  making  friends,  who  have 
been  saddened  by  his  death.  They  will  always  remember  him 
for  his  brilliant  mind,  scintillating  wit,  and  generous  im- 
pulses. He  served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Qviarter- 
master  Corps  m  the  World  War  and  since  then  occupied 
places  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  Veterans'  Bvireau.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  in  Kansas.  In  all  these  positions  Mr.  Taggart 
served  with  distinction  and  credit  to  himself.  He  leaves  to 
his  widow  and  childien  an  honored  name  and  the  memory 
of  a  useful  and  eventful  career. 

BXTnrsiCN  or  remarks 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  Include  therein  an  address  I 
delivered  in  Indianapolis  on  June  24. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  ReedI  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  by  publishing  a  report  from  the  conference 
committee  on  national  debt  policy. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

JOHlf  L.  LEMTIS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minut«. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PACE  MK.  IITTKPHT  AND  THE  SENATE  CIVn.  LIBERTIES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I^r.  Speaker,  I  notice  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI.  who  the  other  day  said  I  had  an  attack 
of  "Lewisltis."    That  Is  becoming  epidemic  the  country  over. 

Not  so  long  ago  Attorney  General  Murphy  announced  the 
organization  of  a  new  unit  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Investigate  the  denial  of  civil  liberties.  He  and  the  Senate 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  have  long  been  on  the  trail  of 
employers  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  give  men  jobs  and 
pay  them  wages. 

Yesterday's  press  carries  the  news  that  3.000  pickets  fought 
Cleveland  pcdice  and  firemen  who  were  endeavoring  to  open 
the  way  so  that  men  might  go  to  and  from  their  work. 

Attorney  General  Murphy's  attention  is  called  to  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Joseph  Bagano.  strike  leader,  who  predicted 
more  fighting  dtiring  the  afternoon  when  nonstrikers  inside 
-  the  plants  came  off  duty.  His  predicition  was  fulfilled.  He 
knew  what  he  Intended  to  do.  and  he  did  It;  more  than  40 
men  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 

According  to  the  press  Mr.  Bagano  said: 

We  win  continue  to  tbrow  stones,  turn  ovh*  cars,  and  resist  tbese 
"scabs"  untU  tbey  get  religion  and  stay  home  wbere  tbey  belong. 

He  made  good  his  threat,  cars  were  overturned,  windows 
were  broken,  and  there  was  fighting  all  along  the  line. 

John  L.  Lewis  is  the  big  boss  who  directs  the  activities  of 
Bagan"  and  his  associates.  Lewis  is  Murphy's  friend. 
Murphy  Is  Lewis'  friend,  together  they  kept  the  sit-down 
strikes  going  in  Bilichigan  for  44  days;  a  record  for  loss  of 
wages,  destruction  of  property,  suid  denial  of  civil  liberty.  If 
Murpliy  does  not  want  to  stand  convicted  before  the  Nation  at 
large  of  being  a  hsrprocrite,  one  who  winks  at  and  ignores  the 
wholesale  violation  of  civU  liberties,  let  him  get  busy  with  his 
new  division  in  his  Department  of  Justice,  restore  dvfl 
liberties  to  those  men  of  Cleveland  irtio  want  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rli^t  to  work. 
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The  press  carries  the  it  formation  that  one  of  the  strike 
leaders  was  appealing  to  Murphy  to  prevent  the  police  from. 


interfering  with  the  strike] 
and  preventing  men  from 
aid  Lewis  in  violating  the 
he  as  Attorney  General  ai( 
of  Cleveland  into  subi 
going  about  their  daily  ta: 
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stones,  breaking  windows, 
bodily  injuries.    These  ar( 


who  were  obstructing  the  streets 

Forking.    Murphy  did  as  Governor 

iw  in  the  Michigan  strikes,  but  if 

the  C.  I.  O.  in  clubbing  the  police 

ion  and  aids  in  preventing  men 

he  should  be  impeached. 
les  are  inciting  to  riot,  throwing 
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criminal  acts  and  the  authorities 


would  do  well  to  bring  criminal  charges  against  the  ring 
leaders — Lewis,  Bagano,  aid  their  associates — who  boss  the 
job  and  incite  others  to  vi<  lence. 

As  Raymond  Clapper,  a  ways  friendly  with  the  New  Deal, 
advised  some  time  ago:  jet  Murphy,  the  administration's 
glamor  boy,  get  off  his  ai  planes,  quit  traveling  around  the 
coimtry,  "forget  the  bailji  loo  and  knuckle  down  to  work." 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]      I 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Sp€  iker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Witho  it  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Sptaker.  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman!  loves  to  address  me,  and  I  welcome  it; 
but  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Lewis 
make  the  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  everything  I  read 
in  the  Republican  newspapers.  Personally,  I  feel  that  not 
all  of  the  people  all  of  thd  time  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  I  hive  at  all  times  agreed  with  what 
he  has  said.  Nevertheless ,  he  represents  the  cause  of  certain 
heretofore  unorganized  la  )or,  and  I  hope  that  within  a  short 
space  of  time  he  will  be  £  ble  to  merge  his  organization  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  they  will  then  have 
a  real  organization  that  he  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
not  be  able  or  willing  to  a  ssail  and  attack  as  he  has. 

As  to  Attorney  Genen  1  Murphy,  he  does  not  need  any 
defense  at  my  hands,  anc  I  am  satisfied  he  is  a  pretty  good 
man.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  wLr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois  i  Lddressed  the  House 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remark .  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  he  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  subject 
of  hogs  and  lard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  entertain  the  gentle- 
man's request  to  extend  h  s  remarks  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  modify  my  request 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, to  include  certain  extraneous  matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thue  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTEN!  ION  OF  REMARKS 

AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
wspaper  excerpts  from  Argentine 
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Mr.  OLIVER.    Mr.  Spaaker,  I  ask 
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day  evening.  j 

■me  SPEAKER.    Is  th^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine? 

Tben  was  do  ohieetloii. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  which  was  established  150  years  ago  today,  on 
August  1,  1789. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  letter  received  by  me  from  Chairman  Jctm  H.  Fahey,  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENOmTRES 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  did  me  a  lot  of  good  this 
morning  to  hear  so  many  speeches,  some  of  them  coming 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  saying  that  we  can- 
not go  on  with  this  enormous  spending  program  this  ad- 
mtoistration  has  started  and  expect  this  coimtry  to  survive. 
When  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee] 
a  few  moments  ago  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
start  talking  economy  it  certainly  did  my  heart  good.  I  hope 
more  Members  from  that  side  of  the  House  will  iriead  for 
economy  in  government.  We  must  have  it  if  we  are-  to  save 
this  Nation  of  ours  and  protect  the  Treasury.  We  should 
vote  right  today  on  the  spending,  squandering  bill.  L«t  us 
see  that  we  do  vote  economy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
will  come  out  now  and  publicly  advocate  economy.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address-the  House  for  10  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
sometime,  by  votes,  how  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
stands  on  expenditures  and  not  so  much  conversation,  be- 
cause conversation  does  not  mean  a  thing,  but  the  record  of 
votes  proves  action.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RICH.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  votes, 
for  he  will  find  me  voting  for  economy. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  a  speech  delivered  by  Judge  Davenport  at  Goliad, 
Tex.,  at  the  imveiling  of  a  monument  and  the  dedication 
of  a  park  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Goliad  in  the  war 
of  Texas  independence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  or  TRB  HOUSt 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoFum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 

quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 
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Barnes  Drewry  McLean  RoclceffeUei 

Bolton  Eaton.  Calif.      '      MrLeod  Sacks 

Boren  Eaton.  N.J.  McMillan.  Thos.  8  Schaefer.  lU. 

Bradley.  Pa.  Bdmlston  Rocktfeller  Schwert 

Brewster  Evans  Magnuaon  Secreet 

BiilwlnUe  FerKuson  Bfarahall  Sheppard 

Bvrne.  N.  T.  Fernandez  Martin.  Oolo.  Short 

Caldwell  Fish  Maaslngale  Smith,  m. 

Chapman  Fltzpatrlck  Mltcb^  Snyder 

duett  Harrlnston  Myers  Somera.  N.  T. 

CoIUns  Hendricks  Nichols  Steams.  N.  H. 

Cooley  Hennlngs  Osmers  Stefan 

Courtney  Holmes  OToole  Sullivan 

Creal  Hook  Patman  Sumners.  Tex. 

Crowther  Hxillter  Pierce.  N.  T.  Sweeney 

Culkln  Kennedy.  Martin   Powers  Thill 

Cummlngs  Lanham  Rabaut  White.  Idaho 

Ctirley  Lemke  Reece.  Tenn.  Winter 

Dies  Lesinskl  Heed.  N.  T.  Wood 

DlngeU  McQranery  Robslon.  Ky.  Woodruff .  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  Memben 
have  answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rayburn.  further  proceedings  imder  the 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

LIABIUTY  OF   RAILROADS   TO   THEIR    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4988,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, as  I  vmderstand  it.  this  bill  passed  the  House  yesterday 
and  a  Senate  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  a  little 
difference  between  the  two  bills.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  make  the  parliamentary  situation  such  that  the 
bill  may  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  It  is  a  very  meritorious  bill  and  should 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  Senate  bill  contains  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  that  our  committee  unanimously  reported  yesterday, 
and  it  can  be  incorporated  in  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sections  1.  4.  and  6.  chapter  149  (35  Stat. 
66.  act  of  April  22.  1906) .  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Section  1.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging 
In  commerce  between  any  of  the  several  SUtes  or  Territories,  or  be- 
tween any  of  the  States  and  Terrttorles.  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  In  damages  to  any  person 
suffering  Injury  while  he  Is  employed  by  such  carrier  In  such  com- 
merce, or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  hU  or  her  per- 
sonal representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or 
husband  and  children  of  such  employee:  and.  if  none,  then  of  such 
employee's  parents;  and.  If  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent 
upon  such  employee,  for  such  Injury  or  death  resulting  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  ofllcers.  agents,  or 
employees  of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  Insufficiency, 
due  to  its  negligence.  In  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery, 
trac^  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other  equipment. 

?'Any  employee  of  a  carrier,  any  part  of  whose  duties  as  such 
employee  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  shaU.  in  any  way  directly  or  closely  and  substantlaUy. 
affect  such  commerce  as  above  set  forth  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  be  considered  as  being  employed  by  such  carrier  In  such 
commerce  and  shall  l)e  considered  as  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act  and  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  relating  to  the  liability  ol 
oommon  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees  In  certain  cases' 
(approved  AprU  22,  1908),  as  the  same  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  amended." 

"Sec.  4.  That  In  any  action  brought  against  any  common  cairigf 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  recover 
damages  for  Injuries  to,  or  the  death  ol.  any  of  its  employees,  auch 
employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  em- 
ployment In  any  case  where  such  Injury  or  death  resulted  In  whole 
or  In  j)art  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  oflJcers.  agents,  or 
employees  of  wicli  carrier;  and  do  employee  shall  be  held  to  have 
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aasumed  the  risks  of  his  employment  In  any  case  where  the  viola- 
tion by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statue  enacted  for  the  safety 
of  employees  contributed  to  the  Injury  or  death  of  such  employee. 

■Six:.  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained  under  this  act  unless 
commenced  within  2  years  from  the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

••Under  this  act  an  action  may  be  brought  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  district  of  the  residence  of  the  defendant, 
or  In  which  the  defendant  shall  be  doing  business  at  the  time  of 
commencing  such  action.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  under  this  act  shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
courts  of  the  several  States,  and  no  case  arising  under  this  act  and 
brouKht  In  any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  be  re- 
moved to  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

••Any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  device  whatsoever,  the  pur- 
pose. Intent,  or  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  employees  of  any 
common  carrier  from  furnishing,  voluntarily.  Information  to  a 
person  In  Interest  or  his  representative  as  to  the  facts  Incident  to 
the  injury  or  death  of  any  employee,  shall  be  void,  and  whoever, 
by  threat.  Intimidation,  order,  rule,  contract,  regulation,  or  device 
whatsoever,  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  from  furnishing 
such  Information,  or  whoever  discharges  or  otherwise  disciplines  or 
attempts  to  discipline  any  employee  for  furnishing  such  infornia- 
tlon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both  fined  and  imprisoned  for  each  offense. 

••If  any  provision  of  this  act  Is  declared  unconstitutional  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Czller:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  relating  to  the  liability 
of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees  in  certain  cases,' 
approved  April  22.  1908  (35  Stat.  65;  U.  S.  C.  title  45.  sec.  61).  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'  'That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging  In  com- 
merce between  any  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or  between 
any  of  the  States  and  Territories,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any  foreign 
nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  In  damages  to  any  person  suffering 
Injury  while  he  Is  employed  by  such  carrier  In  such  commerce,  or, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her  personal  repre- 
sentative, for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  husband  and 
children  of  such  employee:  and.  If  none,  then  of  such  employee's 
parents:  and,  if  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent  upon 
such  employee,  for  such  Injury  or  death  resulting  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees 
of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to  its 
negligence.  In  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  road- 
bed, works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other  equipment.  In  any  action 
brought  against  any  common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  previsions  of  this  act  to  recover  damages  for  Injuries  to,  or 
the  death  of.  any  of  Its  employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held 
to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employment  In  any  case  where 
said  employee  has  not  had  actual  notice  of  any  negligently  main- 
tained condition  or  practice  where  the  negligence  oj  such  common 
carrier,  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees,  proximately  contributed 
to  the  Injury  or  death  of  such  employees  except  those  risks  Inci- 
dent to  the  employment.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    FINANCING    OF    SELF-LIQUIDATING    PROJECTS 

Mr^  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
286  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  286 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  7120,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  financing  of 
self-liquidating  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  contmue  not  to 
exceed  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
-and  Currenc.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Conamittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
now  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute.    The  previous  ques- 


tion shall  be  considered 
thereto  to  final  passage 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or 


as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
wltl  out  Intervening   motion  except  one 
xrlthout  instructions. 


Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

■nie  SPEAKER.    The  gebtleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAPES.  My  undefstanding  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  is  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  rule  on  another  question  from  what  I  have  in 
mind  and  I  wish  to  preservie  his  right  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.    Upon  what  proposition? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  say  my  understanding  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr. '  ["aber]  is  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  rule  on  anothe]  question. 

The  SPEAKER.     On  the  rule  now  pending? 

Mr.  MAPES.  Yes.  I  de  >ire  to  preserve  his  rights,  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  think  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  rule  is  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commit© ;  on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr. 
SteacallI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  now 
making  a  point  of  order  agi  dnst  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  make  a  p  lint  of  order  for  the  purpose  really 
of  submitting  a  parliami  sntary  inquiry  to  the  Speaker. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  care  to  pi  ess  the  point  of  order,  but  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  mat  Ler,  I  knew  there  was  no  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rulei;  who  was  enthusiastic  about  this 
rule  or  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  tie  gentleman  submit  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MAPES.  But  I  did  r  ot  know  there  was  no  member  who 
was  willing  to  attach  his  na  me  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
May  I  ask  the  Speaker  if  it  is  proper  procedure,  or  parlia- 
mentary, for  a  Member  ol  the  House  not  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  repoit  a  rule  from  the  Committee  en 
Rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CI  air  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  attention  of  the  Ch  lir  has  been  called  to  this  matter. 
It  appears  from  the  print  o  the  resolution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Steac»ll],  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
reported  the  resolution.  The  record  shows,  however,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  [Mr.  SabathI  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  1  he  rule.  It  is  evident  to  the  Chair 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  name  "Mr.  Steagall"  was  a 
clerical  or  typographical  eror,  and  the  Chair  would  so  hold 
if  a  point  of  order  were  maJde  against  it. 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  think  11^  Speaker's  decision  is  correct,  but 
I  felt  the  attention  of  the  House  should  be  called  to  the  error. 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  g<  ntleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Spealqer,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
referred  to  in  the  rule, 
he  gentleman  desire  to  make  a 
resolution? 

Mr.  TABER.  Against  certain  sections  of  the  bill  referred 
to  in  the  resolution. 

TTie  Chair  will  not  entertain  that  point 
of  order,  because  the  mati  er  now  pending  before  the  House 
is  whether  or  not  it  shoulc  agree  to  the  resolution  making  a 
certain  bill  in  order. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speal  er,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  certain  prece(  ents  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  part  of  the  bill  is  now 
before  the  House.  The  qi  lestion  now  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  jentleman  from  New  York  has 
asked  the  indulgence  of  th ;  Chair  to  present  precedents  upon 
the  point  of  order  he  offers  to  raise  against  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ban  ting  and  Currency,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  pending  rule  proposes  to  make  in  order. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  point  of  order  is  against  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Oiair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Spea  :er.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  fact  tha  under  the  rule,  line  6,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  ire  waived.    If  the  rule  should  be 
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adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  tbese  points  of 
order. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  paragraph  2142  In  volume  7  of 
Cannon's  Precedents,  1936.  page  884.  There  on  a  Calendar 
Wednesday,  without  the  bill  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment and  without  there  having  been  general  debate,  after  the 
bill  was  called  up — and  the  calling  up  of  this  resolution  is 
equivalent  to  the  calling  up  of  the  bill — a  point  of  order  was 
raised  against  the  bill.  The  point  of  order  was  overruled. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Newton  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
particular  Items  of  appropriation  in  the  bill  without  the  bill 
having  been  read  for  amendment,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  the  Speaker  sustained  the  point  of  order.  This  appears 
on  page  3664  of  the  Congrxssional  Record,  fourth  session. 
Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

A  similar  situation  arose  during  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
There  a  point  of  order  was  raised  during  general  debate  with- 
out the  bill  having  been  read  for  amendment.  Tliis  appears 
on  page  891  of  the  same  volume — 7  Cannon's  Precedents,  sec- 
tion 2148— with  reference  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  payment 
of  certain  fimds  out  of  appropriations  already  made  for 
motor-vehicle  service. 

These  situations  are  exactly  like  the  situation  that  is  pre- 
sented here.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  certain  sections  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  take  up 
for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Chair  has  no  disposition  to  limit  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  but  the  Chair  is  very 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  points  of  order  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  raise  agsdnst  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  in 
order  at  this  time.  The  House  Is  now  considering  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  against  which  the 
gentleman  desires  to  raise  certain  points  of  order.  The  reso- 
lution which  is  now  being  considered  Itself  provides,  if 
adopted,  that  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  are  waived. 
This  is  no  innovation  or  new  matter.  Time  after  time  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  brought  to  the  House  resolutions 
waiving  points  of  order  against  bills.  Under  the  general  rules 
of  the  House,  the  Chair  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  siside  from 
the  considerations  which  the  Chair  has  mentioned,  points  of 
order  cannot  be  raised  against  the  bill  until  the  section  Is 
reached  in  the  bill  which  attempts  to  make  appropriations 
and  against  which  the  point  of  order  is  desired  to  be  made. 
For  those  reasons  the  Chair  does  not  feel  like  recognizing 
the  gentleman  at  this  juncture  to  state  points  of  order  against 
the  {proposed  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
last  sentence  in  clause  4  of  rule  XXI: 

A  question  of  order  on  an  appropriation  In  any  such  bill,  joint 
resolution,  or  amendment  thereto  may  be  raised  at  any  time. 

There  have  been  decisions  holding  that  the  point  of  order 
would  not  lie  to  the  bill  or  to  its  consideration,  but  I  have  cited 
to  the  Chair  cases  where  such  points  of  order  have  been  made 
and  have  been  sustained  when  the  bill  itself  was  not  imder 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  undertaken  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  Chair's  decision  is  based  very  largely  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  resolution  now  being  considered  iq?e- 
ciflcally  waives  all  points  of  order  that  may  be  made  against 
the  bill,  and  includes  those  matters  evidently  against  which 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind  in  making  points  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 

SabathI. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  have  observed  that  the  resolution  has 
been  reportol  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMi;.  Sha- 

GAIXJ. 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  been  over 
that  matter.  Another  gentleman  on  that  side  brought  up 
the  point. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inqiilry?  | 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  effect  of  the 
Speaker's  ruling  that  the  only  remedy  then  would  be  to  beat 
the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter  not  for  the  Speaker  to 
decide  but  for  the  House  itself  to  decide. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  desires  some  time,  so  I  yield  him  the  ususd  30 
minutes,  which  I  feel  he  is  not  going  to  use. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Our  disUnguished  chairman  is  very  courte- 
ous. I  may  say  to  the  chairman  that  I  would  like  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentl^nen,  I  hope 
you  will  all  bear  with  me  today.  I  have  had  a  hard  siege 
of  it.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  long,  and  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  the  attention  to  which  I  feel  I  am  entitled  while  I 
explain  the  need  for  this  role. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  bdleve  I  can  do  better 
than  to  restate  at  the  very  beginning  that  this  rule  is  a 
broad,  open,  and  liberal  one.  It  inxivldes  for  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  and  that  after  the  general  debate,  the  bill 
shall  be  resul  for  amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  UUe  of  the  bin  itself  concisely 
and  accurately  explains  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   It  states: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Self-Llqtiidating  Project  Act 
of  1930." 

Bkc.  a.  In  order  to  provide  a  sound  method  of  flnaiKing  which. 
without  btirdenlng  the  national  taring  power,  will  make  It  possible 
to  Increase  employment  through  a  self-llquldatlng  improvement 
program  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (herein  caUed 
the  "Corporation"),  upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  sball 
issue  from  time  to  time  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Roada 
Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  Rural  Bec- 
trlflcatlon  Administration,  and  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  their 
respective  ftinctlons  as  herein  provided. 

•nils  short  paragrairfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  explains  the  purpose 
of  this  important  legislation.  The  bill  authorizes  $350,000,- 
000  for  publlc-worits  loems  to  municipalities  and  States  for 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  improvement* 
necessary  and  badly  needed. 

It  authorizes  $250,000,000  to  the  R.  P.  C.  for  railroad  equip- 
ment on  a  10-year  basis. 

It  authorizes  $350,000,000  for  rural  electrification. 

It  authorizes  $400,000,000  under  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire  may  provide  for  rural  rehabilitation,  farm  ten- 
ancy loans,  and,  in  general,  aid  and  assist  the  tenants  and  the 
fanners  of  this  Nation. 

It  authorizes  $500,000,000  for  public  roads,  of  which  $230,- 
000,000  is  to  be  temporarily  advanced  to  the  States  to  en- 
able them  to  match  the  amounts  required  for  the  allocations 
granted  them. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  which  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000,000  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

All  these  authorizations  for  loans  will  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  Government.  They  are  all  for  self -liquidating  proj- 
ects, and  after  a  careful  investigation  and  examination  I  am 
satisfied  that  most  of  this  money  will  be  repaid  to  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Tliose  who  charge  that  the  Oovemment  will  sustain  a  loss 
in  advancing  this  money  are  deliberately  and  willfully  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  tbese  loans  are  to  be  amply  secured. 
There  can  be  hardly  any  loss.  And  even  conceding  that 
some  losses  may  result  from  R.  F.  C.  loans  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  were 
loans  which  were  approved  and  made  during  the  Republican 
administration.  In  the  present  bill  It  is  provided  that  loans 
made  to  the  railroads  will  be  seciu-ed  by  the  Government 
retaining  title  to  the  equipment  purchased  by  means  of  such 
loans.  The  $230,000,000  loan  for  highways  will  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  regularly  allocated  to  tht  respective 
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states  that  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  match  the 
amounts  the  Government  puts  up  for  such  purposes. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Government  shall  charge  one- 
half  percent  above  the  interest  It  will  pay  on  this  money,  and 
if  there  should  be  some  few  losses  that  one-half  percent 
should  take  care  of  them.  However,  even  If  there  should  be 
a  few  losses,  the  great  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  millions  of 
Americans  will  more  than  offset  them. 

Therefore  I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  reckless  state- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  on  the  left  side.  I  am  surprised 
that  gentlemen  opposing  for  political  reasons  this  needed 
legislation  which  will  create  over  500,000  jobs,  should  be 
guilty  of  misstatement  and.  In  fact,  misrepresentations  about 
what  this  bill  will  accomplish. 

This  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  my  district  directly, 
and  if  I  should  personally  be  called  upon  to  give  a  title  to  the 
bill  I  would  call  It  an  agricultural  aid  and  relief  bill  for  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  niral  sections  of  our  country.  No 
bill  that  I  can  recall  during  all  the  long  years  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  here  has  tended  to  do  more  for  the 
rural  sections  of  our  country  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  srleld? 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  sneld  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  is  amazingly 
frank  in  his  statement  that  the  bill  is  an  agricultural  rehef 
bill,  but  does  the  gentleman  think  that  the  program  origi- 
nally sent  down  to  the  Congress  was  contemplated  as  an 
agrlctiltiutii  relief  proposal? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Well,  imfortunately,  I  am  obliged  to  admit 
that  certain  forces  at  work  in  this  House,  as  weU  as  in  the 
other  body,  utilize  every  opportunity  to  eliminate  from  any 
proposed  legislation  all  benefits  to  the  urban  population  or 
for  the  unemployed  of  the  cities.  I  still  feel,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  a  farmer  and  rural  section  relief  bUl.  eventually 
the  people  in  the  cities  will  derive  some  benefit  because  of 
the  employment  that  this  legislation  will  create. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld  further? 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  cannot  3^eld  now,  please. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  We  do  not  want  to  fuss  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  we  do  want  a  little  Information. 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  will  give  that  to  the  gentleman  later  on, 

if  I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  Well  here  we  heard  from 
two  or  three  gentlemen;  unfortunately,  disgnmtled  Demo- 
crats complaining  of  our  expenditures  and  about  the  condi- 
tions in  our  Nation.  To  them  I  desire  to  say  this.  Yes, 
we  have  appropriated  money,  although  we  are  not  ap- 
propriating any  in  this  bill,  and  we  have  also  expended 
money  In  the  interest  of  the  people  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  Meml>er  or  anyone  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. All  these  moneys  that  have  been  appropriated  were 
In  the  interest  of  America  and  for  the  unemployed,  for 
American  business  and  American  Institutions.  The  result,  I 
am  proud  to  say.  Is — and  these  figures  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted— that  due  to  our  spending,  the  American  people  today 
have  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  which  Includes  the 
national  and  State  banks,  over  $43,000,000,000  of  deposits. 
Over  $53,000,000,000  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  United 
States.  Twenty- three  billion,  three  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lion in  the  national  banks,  and  in  other  banks,  $30,472.- 
natlonal  and  State  banks,  over  $53,000,000,000  of  deposits, 
but  I  repeat.  $54,000,000,000. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Can  the  gentleman  inform  the  House 
what  part  of  that  $53,000,000,000  Is  represented  by  the  de- 
posits of  one  bank  in  another  bank? 

Mr.  SABATH.  That  Is  not  Included.  If  I  had  Included 
what  the  gentleman  believes  is  included,  the  amount  would 
have  been  $62,000,000,000.  but  I  have  eliminated  that,  and 
only  after  careful  research  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  amount  of  $54,000,000,000  is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.    Later  on.  not  now. 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  But  at  t  lis  point. 
Mr.  SABATH.  Not  at  thi;  point. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 
Mr.  SABATH.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  bil- 
lions are  deposited  In  our  ^nks.  that  the  vaults  of  the 
banks  are  bulging  with  currency,  with  money,  the  bankers 
of  this  country  have  refused  and  are  refusing  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  business  or  ajjiculture  or  anyone.  They  are 
keeping  the  money  locked  \m>.  For  what  reasons  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  Is  for  that  purpose  that  this  Government  Is 
obliged  to  aid  industry  and  h  jlp  business  and  help  the  farm- 
ers, because  the  bankers,  cootroUed  from  Wall  Street,  have 
refused  and  are  refusing  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  that  in  itself 
Is  positive  evidence  that  th(  spending  on  the  part  of  this 
administration,  by  this  Congress,  was  in  the  right  direction, 
was  constructive,  and,  Mr.  Sjeaker,  that  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  f alr-mlnde  d  persons  who  recognize  results 
instead  of  political  speeches, 

Mr.  Speaker  and  you  gentlemen,  do  you  not  know  that 
the  income  of  the  United  Stjtes  in  1932  was  $40,000,000,000? 
In  1933  it  was  $42,000.000,C  00.  and  in  the  year  1939  it  is 
estimated  it  will  be  $68,000,C  00,000. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconj  in.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Not  now,  as  I  am  giving  the  House  and 
the  country  information  wilfully  withheld  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  income  tc  the  people  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Roosevelt's  Democratic  administration  has 
increased  in  6  years  by  $2  1,000,000,000.  and  only  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  read  in  he  Evening  Star  newspaper  of 
Washington  a  statement  stowing  that  the  increases  con- 
tinue and  that  the  national  ncome  is  growing  daily.  Surely 
no  one  will  charge  the  Wast  ington  Star,  or  any  other  paper 
in  ttiis  city,  \vith  l)eing  Denocratic  and  printing  any  false 
propaganda  in  the  interest  o  President  Roosevelt's  policy,  or 
the  New  Deal. 

Please  understand,  and  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  the 
country  should  know,  that  the  annual  national  Income  or 
the  yearly  national  income—  I  want  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I 
can — is  $28,000,000,000  highi  r  per  year  than  it  was  in  1932. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  satisfied  that  by  the  end  of  1939 
there  will  be  shown  a  thirty  billion  increase.  Thus  if  you 
Republicans  had  the  interei  t  of  the  country  at  heart  and 
would  not  retard  the  Preside  it's  efforts  and  our  efforts  it  will 
be  increased  in  1940  to  thirty-  five  billions,  and  liefore  the  Pres- 
ident's term  will  expire  it  tail  reach  nearly  eighty  billions, 
wtiich  will  be  more  than  doi  ble  the  national  income  in  1932. 
So  when  you  talk  of  spending  and  talk  of  Increased  bonded 
indebtedness  won't  you  please  at  some  time  be  honest  and 
fair  and  admit  that  our  annual  or  yearly  income  is  greater 
than  the  total  increased  de  )t  during  the  6  years  of  Roose- 
velt's administration.  In  ether  words,  we  tiave  Increased 
our  debt  by  a  total  of  only  ubout  $20,000,000,000,  yet  are  in- 
creasing our  income — that  is  each  year — by  $30,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  am  go  ng  to  ask  some  of  the  financiers 
on  the  Republican  side  an(  some  of  the  expert  Democrat 
economists:  Would  you  not  l)e  willing  to  borrow  $20,000,000,- 
000  if  by  so  doing  you  could  ncrease  your  wealth  by  $30,000,- 
000,000  every  year?  I  ask  y  )U — answer  it  if  you  can — Is  not 
that  good  business  for  the  American  people?  To  make  it 
clear  so  that  the  most  uninf  armed  person  may  understand — 
would  you  not  be  willing  to  i  avest  $20  If  that  $20  would  bring 
back  to  you  every  year  not  6  percent  or  8  percent,  but  100 
percent  and  150  percent?  'Vhy  do  you  not  tell  that  to  the 
people?  Why  do  not  your  Republican  newspapers  bring  that 
home  to  the  people?  Wliy  Ao  you  not  show  them  the  trutli, 
that  the  Democratic  investment  of  $20,000,000,000  in  the 
welfare  of  America  has  increased  national  Income  to  a  new 
record  tilgh  point?  Why  ndt  give  them  the  facts,  instead  of 
repeating  like  a  Charlie  Mcdarthy  the  wtiines  and  complaints 
of  big  tax  dodgers  and  millipnaires? 
Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SABATH.  I  am  sornr,  but  I  cannot.  Maybe  later  on. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  spending  and  the  ex- 
penditure made  were  no  doubt  incurred  in  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people,  in  th ;  interest  of  our  country.    I  am 
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not  at  this  time  going  back  to  describe  to  you  the  condi- 
tions In  1932  when  President  Roosevelt  was  elected,  nor 
the  conditions  In  '33  when  he  was  sworn  In  as  President. 
I  know  you  remember  the  imfortunate  conditions,  but  the 
Republican  leadership  wants  to  forget  those  desperate  days, 
and  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  coin  new  words,  new 
sentences,  new  paragraptis,  to  give  to  the  Republican  news- 
papers an  opportimlty  for  new  headlines.  But  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Republican  press,  and  if  the  Republicans 
here  would  be  sincere  with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  honestly  desired  to  improve  conditions  and  reemploy 
the  people  who  have  been  unfortunately  ttirown  out  of 
employment  on  account  of  their  own  destructive  misrule,  they 
would  be  then  serving  a  righteous  cause,  and  they  would 
be  placed  In  the  position  of  real  statesmen,  men  who  place 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  country  alx>ve  politics  and 
their  own  poUtlcal  and  personal  fortunes. 

The  vote  of  every  Democrat,  regardless  of  whether  he  hales 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West,  elected 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  shoxild  he  for  tills  bill.  I  do  not  expect  a  single 
vote  from  the  Republicans.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
vote  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people.  They  promise 
the  farmer  and  the  laboring  people  everything  before  elec- 
tion. They  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  legislation  In  the 
Interest  of  the  people,  but  when  the  time  comes  they  vote 
against  It  as  they  always  have  done  before.  It  is  because  of 
these  tactics  that  they  were  properly  driven  from  office  In 
1932  and  will  be  kept  out  of  office  so  long  as  Democrats  stand 
by  and  support  the  honest  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt. 
If  you  Republicans  and  some  reactionary  Democrats  tliink 
you  can  discourage  the  President  in  his  determined  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  underprivileged,  the  fanner, 
the  wage  earner,  and  honest  businessmen,  you  have  another 
guess  coming.  Your  opposition  is  a  stimulant  to  him,  and 
he  will,  yes,  he  must  continue  the  fight  of  the  people  and 
for  the  p>eople.  He  has  embarked  on  the  path  of  making 
America  a  l)etter  place  to  live  in  for  Americans  and  the 
people  will  continue  to  give  him  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  his  efforts.  You  may  delay  and  olistruct  his  great 
program,  but  you  will  not  and  cannot  stop  it,  for  the  people 
will  not  be  fooled.  They  will  stop  your  obstruction  and 
sabotage  of  tils  great  liberal  program  when  you  face  them 
at  the  poUs  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  to  ex- 
press my  condemnation,  and  I  feel  you  must  feel  as  I  do 
when  you  liave  seen  men  In  despair  and  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  who.  after  Ijeing  saved  by  the  New 
Deal  and  reestablished,  and  who  are  now  deriving  a  greater 
income  than  in  the  balmy  days  of  1928  and  early  1929,  will 
find  fault  and  condemn  the  very  man  who  put  them  on  their 
feet. 

I  feel  ttiat  this  legislation  is  of  such  Importance  ttiat  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  have  here  a  short  restmi4  from  the  hearings  In  the 
other  body,  as  well  as  the  hearings  in  ttils  body,  showing 
the  l)enefits  that  will  accrue  to  our  Industries.  While  these 
benefits  primarily  are  directed  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country,  eventually  the  wage  earners  in  the  city  will  also 
derive  at  least  Indirect  benefit  from  this  legislation.  I  have 
it  on  good  authority.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tills  program  and 
this  policy,  when  it  goes  into  effect,  will  bring  reemploy- 
ment of  at  least  500,000  men  directly,  and  very  likely  an 
additional  half  million  indirectly.  In  view  of  that  fact,  if 
gentlemen  are  desirous  of  reducing  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  American  people  which  the  special  interests  com- 
plain about  so  much,  and  especially  the  big  boys  who  have 
made  more  money  in  1938  and  are  making  more  in  1939 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  America,  then  I  say  to 
you  that  our  duty  is  plain.  You  should  disregard  the  objec- 
tions that  these  big  profiteers  and  tax  evaders  are  using 
to  mislead  you.  I  feel  this  legislation  should  receive  the 
approval  of  every  sincere  and  honest  American  legislator. 
There  should  be  no  politics  in  this  House  about  reemploy- 
ing 1,000.000  men.    There  should  be  no  politics  in  relieving 


and  saving  perhaps  250.000  farmers  who  are  about  to  lose 
their  farms,  because  imder  this  bill  it  Is  Intended  to  save 
the  farmers  who  are  about  to  be  evicted  from  their  farms, 
where  already  foreclostore  proceedings  have  been  commenced 
or  at  least  threatened.  In  view  of  those  facts  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  receive  the  vote  and  support  of  all  those 
honestly  and  sincerely  trying  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
America.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MAPE8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myseU  15  minutes. 
&ir.  Speaker,  I  can  see  two  sides  to  most  legislative  ques- 
tions, but.  frankly,  I  cannot  see  any  justification  whatever 
for  this  legislation  at  this  time.  I  can  see  how  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  at  any  time,  but  It  Is  both  dangerous  and 
useless  at  this  time.  If  there  is  any  public  demand  for  it, 
if  there  is  any  need  for  it.  or  if  there  is  any  reasonable  Justi- 
fication for  it,  it  was  not  disclosed  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  In  fact,  it  was  affirmatively  shown  at 
those  hearings  that  there  Is  no  public  demand  for  it,  that 
there  is  really  no  need  for  it,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
justification  for  It. 

Briefly,  the  bill  proposes  to  give  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  authority  to  issue  and  sell  its  bonds  or  securities 
to  an  additional  amount  of  $1,850,000,000  above  what  It  is 
now  authorized  to  do,  and  to  allocate  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained to  certain  governmental  agencies  already  provided 
imder  the  regular  appropriations  with  all  the  money  they 
need  or  can  use  efficiently.    Ilie  bill  covers  a  wide  field. 
The  different  subjects  covered  by  it  for  the  most  part  have 
been  considered  for  years,  and  intensively  so.  by  standing 
committees  of  the  House  having  Jurisdiction  of  them,  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency.  wlilch  reports 
this  bill,  and  in  many   instances  these  committees  have 
refused  to  report  legislation  such  as  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported the  Lea  transportation  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  after 
consideration   by   that   ccmimlttee   for   6   months.     Tliere 
was  criticism  by  the  opponents  of  that  legislation  because 
it  was  brought  on  the  floor  so  late   in  the   session.     It 
covered  only  one  subject,  namely,  transportation,  a  subject 
over  which  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  and  to  wliich  it  gives 
constant  attention  and  study.     This  bill,  which  contains 
many  subjects  of  equal  or  greater  Importance,  was  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  31,  1939.  according 
to  the  committee  print,  and  it  is  now  exactly  1:30  p.  m., 
August  1.  1939.    The  rule  was  reported  last  night  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  5:45  p.  m.    At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee substitute  had   not  been  printed.     The   committee 
report  was  not  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules.    My  office 
tried  this  morning  every  few  minutes,  beginning  at  8:45, 
to  get  a  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
to  get  a  printed  copy  of  the  committee  substitute,  but  did 
not  succeed  In  doing  so  until  10:30  o'clock.    That  Is  as  long 
as  anyone  has  had  to  study  the  bill  and  the  report. 

A  copy  cf  the  hearings  before  the  committee  was  delivered 
to  me  after  I  came  on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  We  are 
asked  to  consider  this  legislation,  imder  these  conditions, 
legislation  over  which  other  committees  naturally  have  juris- 
diction and  to  which  they  have  given  consideration  for 
years. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  legislation  is  not  needed?  Because 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  disclosed  that 
practically  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  governmental  agencies  that 
will  be  assigned  the  money  that  is  secured  from  the  sale  of 
these  additional  securities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  already  have  surpluses  at  their  disposal  given 
them  under  the  regular  appropriation  laws.  That  \s  true  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  That  is  true  of 
the  Bureau  of  Roads.  It  Is  true  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  as  far  as  making  loans  to  railroads  is 
concerned.  I  think  It  is  true  of  the  other  governmental 
agencies  involved  also. 

Now.  what  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  It  proposes  to 
give  these  agencies  that  already  have  more  than  they  can 
make  efBcient  use  of  under  the  regular  appropriations  of  the 
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Congress,  this  additional  money  and  say  to  them.  "Here  it 
Is.    Spend  It.    Waste  it."     [Applause.] 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  different  com- 
mittees to  some  of  the  things  that  are  in  this  bill  over  which 
their  committees  have  Jurisdiction.  To  repeat,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  raising  of  $1,850,000,000.  I  see  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  here.  I^t  them 
ponder  this  provision: 

Departments,  administrations,  and  agencies  lor  which  fimds 
shall    b«    provided    by    the    Corporation,    pursiiant    to   this   act — 

Namely.  $1,850,000,000— 
may  use  sxich  funds  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  their  respec- 
tive functions  under  this  act  without  further  appropriations,  and 
such  funds  shall  be  continuously  available  for  such  ptirposea. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
the  farm-tenancy  provision  of  the  bill.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  $400,000,000  of  the  funds 
for  that  purpose.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  refused  to  vote  out  a  bill  incorporating 
a  similar  provision. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
the  further  provision  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  refinance  farm  mortgages  on  which  payments 
periodically  due.  exceed  the  normal  farm  income  available  for 
debt  service.  That  is  nearly  all-inclusive.  That  is  entirely 
new.  It  is  a  radical  departure  from  any  existing  law.  Still, 
it  is  here.  We  are  obliged  to  pass  on  it  without  having  a 
chance  to  read  the  bill  or  the  hearings  or  the  committee  re- 
port. It  has  never  l)een  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Now,  coming  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation  to  raise  $250,000,000  to 
buy  railroad  equipment  and  to  rent  or  lease  that  equipment 
to  the  railroads.  The  provision  on  this  subject  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  is  a 
little  different,  but  not  materially  so,  from  the  one  dis- 
f  eussed  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  stated  there  that  it  was 
"^  proposed  by  it  to  put  the  Government  into  the  junk  business. 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  w^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  cannot  yield  now.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 
Mr.  Pelley,  who  Is  president  of  the  Association  of  Arnerican 
Railroads,  according  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  said 
there  was  no  need  of  any  such  provision. 

I  asked  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  who  recommended  the  provision,  and  I  was  unable  to 
find  that  anybody  recommended  it.  The  railroads  can  get 
money  more  easily  for  equipment  than  for  ansrthing  else. 
Besides,  they  do  not  need  additional  equipment;  they  have 
more  equipment  now  than  they  can  make  use  of.  Wliat 
the  railroads  need  Is  business:  yet  here  is  a  provision  inserted 
in  this  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a  committee  that  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  authorizing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  buy  additional  equipment  for  them.  Let  me  read  from 
the  RrcoRD  what  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  said  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  On  page  10336  of  the  Record.  Senator 
Whxklkk  said  this: 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  studied  this  prob- 
lem of  railroad  finance  for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  There  was  never 
the  slightest  Intimation  of  this  proposal  brought  to  the  attention 
of  any  member  cf  our  committee.  We  were  never  consulted  about 
It  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of 
the  committee  who  knows  anything  about  it  would  have  been 
unanimotis  against  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  OIFFORD.  I  want  it  emphatically  presented  here 
that  this  is  the  lay-out:  I  am  sure  the  railroads  can  borrow 
money  of  the  R.  P.  C.  for  equipment.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  this  bill  the  R.  P.  C.  will  buy  the  jimk  and  then  can 
turn  around  after  they  get  title  and  sell  it  to  the  railroads 


on  a  lease  proposition  to  buy 

leave  the  junk  by  the  roadsi ' 

Mr.  MAPES.    I  tried  to 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    It  must 

Mr.  MAPES.    In  substance 

is  correct. 

If  anybody  questions  the 
projects  proposed,  let  him 
bill.    That  should  allay  any 
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In  other  words,  it  must  be 
the  drafters  of  the  bill.  Here 
matter  works  as  far  as  the 
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better  railroad  equipment  and 

that  clear, 
made  clear, 
what  the  gentleman  has  stated 


self-liquidating  feature  of  the 

tirn  to  the  first  section  of  the 

doubts  he  may  have  on  that 


score — 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  a  s^f-llquidating  projects  act  of  1939. 


SO,  because  it  is  so  declared  by 
is  the  way  this  self -liquidating 
item  for  highway  purposes  is 


concerned:  The  Bureau  of  Reads  now  has  $228,000,000  avail- 
able under  the  regular  appn  priations  for  the  States  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  ma  ch.  How  does  this  bill  propose 
to  collect  $230,000,000  of  th  i  amount  that  is  appropriated 
for  the  Bureau  of  Roads?  ]  t  proposes  to  advance  to  these 
States  that  have  been  unabli  to  match  the  Federal  contri- 
bution in  the  way  of  grants  [or  loans,  or  gifts,  $230,000,000, 
so  that  they  can  match  this  k228.000,000  that  the  Bureau  of 
Roads  now  has.  How  is  that  to  be  paid  back?  It  is  to  be 
paid  back  in  this  way:  When  Congress  in  the  years  to  come 
makes  appropriations  for  roads  it  is  proposed  that  it  will 
deduct  one-tenth  of  the  apj  ropriation  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  these  States  and  i  ipply  that  on  the  loan. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  aaditional 
minutes. 

As  I  said  before  the  Comm  ttee  on  Rules,  it  is  like  a  father 
who  gives  his  son  a  weekly  aJ  owance  of  $10.  The  boy  comes 
to  him  and  says:  "Dad,  I  hive  got  to  have  $100  this  week: 
won't  you  lend  it  to  me  and  ;ake  $5  out  of  my  allowance  for 
the  next  20  weeks  until  it  is  p  lid  back?"  That  is  the  way  It  Is 
self-liquidating,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
retorted:  "Yes,  and  when  th;  time  comes.  Dad  comes  across 
with  the  same  $10  a  week."  When  the  time  comes  Congress 
will  appropriate  the  same  amount  to  these  States  that  it  ap- 
propriates to  the  other  Statiss  and  everybody  in  this  House 
who  has  had  any  experience  lere  knows  that  is  exactly  what 
will  be  done.    Still  this  is  cal  ed  a  self-liquidating  measure. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  bill  is  dangerous  from  any 
standpoint,  and  there  is  no  lecessity  for  it  because  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  agencies  invdved  already  have  more  money 
than  they  can  use  efficiently  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  lalance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  £  peaker.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  country  if  this  Congress  divides  on  party  lines  when  the 
issues  under  consideration  ai  e  primarily  economic  issues. 

Being  sound  is  no  test  of  being  a  Democrat;  being  sound 
is  no  test  of  being  a  Republic  an.  When  we  face  an  economic 
issue  there  should  be  but  one  question  before  us:  Is  it  sound? 
Is  it  for  the  public  welfare  '  If  so.  let  support  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  [Applause.]  But  if  It  be  unsound 
let  no  one  try  to  question  the  man's  party  allegiance  or  loyalty 
because  he  dare  raise  his  voi  :e  against  it. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  as  :ed  for  the  privilege  of  speaking 
on  this  resolution  and  f randy  said:  "To  speak  against  it." 
He  said.  "No  Democrat  will  %  2t  time  from  me  to  speak  against 
this  resolution.  If  you  want  :ime  go  to  the  Republicans";  and 
that  is  where  I  went,  to  the  Republicans,  and  I  now  express 
my  appreciation  of  their  cou  rtesy  in  permitting  me  to  express 
my  views. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  ilito  the  items  of  expenditure  In 
this  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  f o  •  the  sake  of  argument  that  they 
may  be  desirable  and  that  t  ils  fund  will  be  efficiently,  wisely, 
justly,  and  fairly  handled.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the 
purpose  behind  those  who  i  re  sponsoring  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.    ]  (ut  may  I  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
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with  the  theory  (rf  John  Maynard  Keynes,  who,  being  unable 
to  sell  his  own  government  on  the  idea  of  spending  for  re- 
covery, came  over  and  sold  some  of  our  officials  on  that 
theory,  notably  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Eccles. 

What  do  we  have  before  us?  We  can  debate  the  rule  on 
this  bin  imtU  September  and  we  will  not  develop  any  real  new 
facts,  nor  will  we  change  any  votes.  This  rule  ought  to  be 
defeated  and  we  should  end  the  argument  rl^t  now.  C/p- 
plause.l  We  cannot  definitely  decide  whether  or  not  we  can 
spend  our  way  to  recovery.  Only  experience  will  demon- 
strate  that.  We  can  try  some  experiments  and  if  they  prove 
to  be  a  failure  we  can  repeal  them,  but  we  cannot  repeal  a 
debt. 

Gentlemen  may  argue,  and  sincerely  so — ^I  do  not  question 
their  motives — that  that  is  the  best  way  out.  May  I  say  that 
we  have  spent  liberally  for  the  past  7  years  and  it  has  not 
brought  us  out.  I  believe  the  theory  is  wrong. 
Mr.  WCX)DRUM  of  Virginia.  WiD  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  secUons  10  and  15  of  this  bill.  Congress  recently 
In  its  wisdom  required  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
ticm,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Electric  Farm 
and  Home  Authority,  and  several  other  agencies  that  did  their 
own  financing  and  raised  their  own  fimds  by  the  Issuance  of 
bonds  to  come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  have  their  appropriating  and  administrative  expenses 
passed  upon  by  the  Congress.  Section  15  of  this  bill  permits 
those  agencies  to  have  their  administrative  expenses  allocated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Section  10  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  departments  may  use  such  funds — that  is,  the  l^llion 
dollars  allocated  to  them — for  camming  out  their  respective 
purposes  without  further  appropriation  and  such  funds  shall 
be  continuously  available  for  such  purposes.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  Is  a  revolutionary  departure  from  our 
present  procedure  with  reference  to  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  That  is 
something,  if  the  rule  is  not  voted  down,  which  we  will  have 
to  consider  when  we  get  to  it. 

Here    is    my    point.     Only    experience    will    demonstrate 
whether  we  can  spend  our  way  back  to  recovery.    We  have 
been  spending,  and  even  the  advocates  of  that  scheme  must 
admit  the  results  have  not  been  what  they  predicted.    We 
have  already  appropriated  $13,000,000,000  this  year,  and  if  we 
spend  it,  it  will  exceed  the  present  limit  of  $45,000,000,000 
of  national  debt.    Federal  lending  agencies,  ticcording  to  the 
Senate  debate,  can  lend  an  additional  $7,000,000,000  under 
existing  law. 
Mr.  SABATH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  will  yield  to  the  genUeman  if  he  will 
give  me  more  time. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute.  Does  the  gentleman  maintain  that  we  have 
made  no  progress  if  the  record  and  statistics  show  that  we 
have  Increased  our  income  from  $40,000,000,000  to 
$68,000,000,000? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  gentleman  knows  I  supported  the 
first  two  recovery  acts,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act,  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Act,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Act,  and  numerous 
other  lending  measures  of  a  temporary  character.  I  was 
willing  to  go  along  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  and  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  spending  to  help  out,  but  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  not  priming  a  business 
pump.  When  we  put  into  this  bill  a  provision  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  can  borrow  money  to  manufacture  and  lease  rail- 
road equipment  to  the  railroads,  we  are  not  priming  a  private 
pump.  We  are  setting  up  a  Government  pump  to  compete 
with  private  business,  which  I  do  not  think  is  sound.  I  think 
we  have  spent  enough  money.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes   to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [&Ir.  Voorhis]. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  ap- 
proaching this  matter  in  a  partisan  frame  of  mind,  either. 
I  am  approaching  It  from  the  standpoint  of  the  real  economic 
problem  that  our  country  is  confronted  with. 

On  page  10604  of  the  Cokgrssszonal  Rbcord  I  have  a  speech 
in  which  I  explain  a  certain  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  this  bill  later  on,  but  to  which  I  do  not  propose  to  refer 
right  now  in  these  brief  4  minutes.  The  thing  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, if  I  can  get  it  done  in  the  4  minutes.  Is  that  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation  we  face  in  this  industrial  civilization 
of  ours  can  t>e  summed  up  briefly  thus:  In  order  to  have  busi- 
ness prosperity  you  must  have  a  consuming  power  flowing 
through  the  pockets  of  the  people  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Nation  to  produce  wesJth.  We  have  a  situation 
today  where  the  volume  of  savings  which  accumulates  year  by 
year  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  people  is  so  great 
that  it  tends  to  make  it  impossible  for  agriculture  and  indus- 
try to  recapture  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  that  they 
have  produced  In  that  current  year.  This  is  probably  the 
root  cause  of  depression. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  alternative  ways  of  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  that  problem.  One  of  them  is  the  general 
method  that  is  described  roughly  and,  I  think,  erroneously, 
as  the  "restoration  of  confidence."  By  that  method,  you 
might  once  again  induce  people  to  put  their  money  at  the 
disposal  of  Wall  Street  and  to  make  what  will  be  called  In- 
vestments. But  those  Investments  will  not  be  profltable 
unless  the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  large  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  additional  volume  of  goods  produced.  And  we  will 
ultimately  have  to  go  through  a  period  of  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy, foreclosure,  and  liquidation  of  debt  by  that  process. 
If  jTOU  are  not  wiUing  to  go  that  way,  and  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  hardly  anybody  would  be  willing  to  risk  It  for  his 
country,  then  we  must  seek  some  other  solution. 

My  own  choice  of  methods  is  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monetary  system  for  the  United  States  wherein 
Congress  would  issue  the  money  of  the  Nation  and  maintain 
a  dollar  of  stable  value.  We  should  establish  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  security,  beneflts,  and  pensions,  which  would 
give  us  an  even  flow  of  buying  power,  which  has  not  been 
done  up  to  this  time. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  then  we  must  have  a 
volume  of  governmental  Investment  to  match  the  failure  of 
private  investment  to  take  place,  or  we  will  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  depression.  If  this  governmental  investment 
Is  going  to  occur  in  fields  where  there  is  no  return  from  it, 
like  many  of  our  projects  that  we  have  undertaken,  then 
the  expenditure  is  a  net  subsidy  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  must  be  a  net  addition  to  public  debt. 

If  you  do  that,  then  there  is  no  objection  on  the  groimd 
that  you  are  interfering  In  any  way  with  business,  but  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  an  increase  in  debt.  If  you  are 
going  to  complain  about  one  of  these,  and  Insist  on  keeping 
the  present  debt-money  system,  then  you  cannot  complain 
about  the  other. 

■nie  bill  we  have  before  us,  without  going  Into  the  de- 
tails of  it,  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensating for  the  failure  of  private  investment  by  means  of 
Government  Investment  but  without  an  increase  In  public 
debt.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
making  Investments  in  fields  where  there  can  be  a  return. 
You  have  your  choice  between  doing  it  that  way  and  get- 
ting a  return,  and  saving  an  increase  in  the  public  debt, 
or  else  having  to  do  it  m  wajTs  where  you  get  no  return  and 
where  inevitably  the  public  debt  Is  increased.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  would,  indeed,  avoid  any  sale  of 
bonds  at  all  by  the  R.  F.  C.  and  would  thus  cause  this  pro- 
gram to  yield  a  net  income  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  explained 
on  page  10606. 

The  problem  of  America  remains  and  will  remain  regard- 
less of  what  you  do  with  this  bill,  and  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  Is  evidently  to  meet  that  problem.  Already 
a  cut  of  one-third  has  been  made  in  the  rolls  of  W.  P.  A. 
If  this  bill  by  any  chance  should  be  defeated,  it  then  becomes 
I  the  evident  duty  of  this  Congress  to  do  something  about 
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the  employment  problem  of  the  people  of  America  right  now. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield  the  balance  of  my 
time,   8  minutes,   to  the   gentleman   from  Michigan    [Mr. 

WOLCOTTl. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
legislation  to  acccHnplIsh  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  bill. 
It  has  been  charged  that  this  is  a  subterfuge  to  raise  money 
outside  the  debt  limit  without  any  restriction  whatsoever  by 
the  Congress  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  money.    The  rea- 
son for  it  is  undoubtedly  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the 
national  debt  Is  today  about  $40,500,000,000.    The  President 
in  the  estimates  he  sent  to  the  Congress  stated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  public  debt  will  be  approxi- 
mately $44,457,000,000,  or  a  shade  under  the  debt  limitation 
which  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  debt  of  $45,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  money  can  be  raised  in  this  imorthodox 
manner  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  money  cannot  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  carry 
on  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Crovemment.    How  is 
this   money   raised?    It  is   raised   by   the   Reconstruction 
Rnance  Corporation,  by  the  sale  of  its  bonds.    The  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  then  placed  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  no 
more  jurisdiction  over  it  after  it  is  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.    So  all  the  publicity  which  has  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  these  expenditures  are  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  at 
the  least  an  exaggeration  and  is  not  based  on  the  facts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
allocated  back  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
railroad  loans  and  for  the  lease  of  railroad  equipment,  the 
R.  F.  C.  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  how  this  money  is 
expended. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  In  short  and  in  fact,  it  abrogates 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  control  the  raising  of  money. 
It  abrogates  the  authority  of  Congress  to  control  the  use  to 
which  the  taxpayers'  money  is  put,  and  in  practice  it  dele- 
gates to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money.  It 
evades  by  indirection  and  subterfuge  clause  7,  section  9,  arti- 
cle I.  of  the  Constitution,  which  states  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tion made  by  law. 

Is  there  any  need  to  pass  this  measure  to  accomplish  this 
purpose?  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  specific  items 
in  the  bill.  In  the  original  bill  we  provided  $750,000,000  for 
roads.  There  is  at  present  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  $228,000,000  of  unused  allocations  which  may  be  used 
under  the  Federal  Highway  Act  if  matched  by  the  States. 
We  can  thaw  that  out  without  raising  any  new  money  the 
same  as  we  did  thaw  out  $80,000,000  of  it  in  1930  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  one  more  cent 
for  highways,  and  we  can  at  the  same  time  make  available 
$456,000,000  with  the  cooperation  of  the  States. 

With  respect  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  loans  to  the  railroads,  I  do  not  want  you  to  rely  upon 
my  statement  that  no  more  money  is  needed.  Let  us  refer  to 
the  hearings  and  see  what  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  has  to  say  about 
this.    On  page  186  of  the  hearings  you  will  find  the  following: 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Do  you  se«  any  particular  reason  for  authorizing 
the  $500,000,000.  If  you  are  not  going  to  need  more  than  a  third  of  It 
for  this  next  year? 

Mr.  Joma.  I  think  that  Is  for  you  to  determine. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  If  we  amended  the  existing  law  by  providing,  aa 
tia«  been  recommended  to  the  Senate  committee  with  respect  to 
leases  of  railroad  equipment,  you  would  have  ample  money  xinder 
your  present  authorization  to  make  these  loans  next  year? 

Mr.  JoNTS.  ir  you  take  off  the  existing  limitation;  yes. 

Mr.  WoLCorr.  So  you  do  not  need  any  part  of  this  $500,000,000  if 
we  allow  you  to  lease  this  equipment? 

Mr.  Jomts.  I  think  we  would  have  ample. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  crowd  down  the  throats  of 
these  agencies  money  they  do  not  want  and  that  they  say 
they  do  not  need  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  legislation? 
[Applause.] 


With  respect  to  the  Rura 
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Electrification  Administration, 
$500,000,000  was  asked  in  the  original  bill.  We  cut  it  to 
$350,000,000.  and  all  the  President  wants,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  |$20.000,000.  We  have  enacted  a 
program  by  which  the  R.  E.  A.  may  make  loans  up  to  $40,000,- 
000  for  each  of  9  years.  Thii  started  in  1927.  Mr.  Carmody, 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
said  that  we  will  not  know  until  these  projects  have  been 
energized  for  at  least  5  years  whether  or  not  they  will  be  self- 
liquidating.  According  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
compels  them  to  find  that  th<  projects  will  be  self -liquidating, 
there  cannot  be  allocated  on »  cent  of  the  money  which  is  to 
be  available  for  R.  E.  A.,  because  there  is  not  one  R.  E.  A. 
project  at  the  present  time,  a  wording  to  the  testimony,  which 
is  self -liquidating,  and  we  wl  1  not  know  for  the  next  3  years 
whether  or  not  these  projecti  are  self -liquidating. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  E  xport-Import  Bank  we  raise  the 
capital  $100,000,000  and  Mr,  Jones  said,  as  late  as  this  last 
spring,  if  he  were  given  $125,000,000  altogether  he  would 
have  ample  funds  to  functian  during  this  year  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Exi  ort-Imjwrt  Bank  can  function. 
They  can  do  a  general  banki^ig  business,  and  I  want  to  warn 
this  House  that  unless  we  place  some  restriction  on  the 
charter  of  the  Export-Impoi  t  Bank  they  can,  and  they  will, 
do  an  import  business  to  tie  prejudice  of  the  farmers  and 
the  laboring  men  of  this  Na  ;ion. 

With  respect  to  the  DepEirtment  of  Agrictilture,  in  the 
original  act  the  figure  was  1600,000.000.  The  committee  cut 
that  to  $400,000,000.  I  assume  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  o  this  House,  which  has  had  this 
problem  before  them  for  sears,  know  a  little  more  about 
the  needs  of  agriculture  tlian  the  Banking  and  Cvirrency 
Committee  which  has  never  had  an  agricultural  bill  before 
it  in  my  recollection.    LApilause.] 

The  Committee  on  Agricilture  just  last  week  refused  to 
report  out  a  bill  providing  or  additional  farm-tenant  loans 
In  the  amount  of  $350,000.01  0.  Therefore,  the  amount  made 
available  in  this  bill  can  bf  safely  reduced  by  at  least  this 
amount. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Spealker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  majority  leader j  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn].  I 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  sJeaker,  I  feel  there  is  little  use 
today  to  appeal  to  the  genlemen  on  my  left,  the  Republi- 
cans. They  seem  to  be  lather  solidly  against  even  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  £  o  my  remarks  shall  be  addressed 
to  my  colleagues  of  my  owii  party. 

This  bill,  or  a  similar  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and 
debated  for  several  days.  *Iany  amendments  were  adopted 
and  on  last  evening  the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  The  rule 
that  is  now  before  you  is  smply  to  make  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  order.  It  i;  an  absolutely  open  rule.  Any 
Member  of  the  House,  it  m  atters  not  what  his  predilections 
may  be,  may  offer  any  am<  ndment  to  perfect  the  bill  as  he 
would  like  to  see  it  perfected,  and  then  if  not  perfected  as 
he  would  like  to  have  it,  !  \e  may  vote  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  as  dng  little  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues, and  I  say  this,  cf  course,  without  criticism  and 
without  any  feeling  except  the  kindliest  toward  everyone  on 
my  side  of  the  House;  bu  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  St  ites  makes  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress,  when  a  cor  imittee  after  hearings  £ind  long 
consideration  reports  a  bi  1,  it  is  asking  little  of  our  col- 
leagues on  our  own  side  o:  the  House  to  make  that  bill  in 
order  and  to  consider  it  ii  the  House  of  Representatives. 
[Applause.] 

This,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  he  bill  is  passed  in  a  reasonable 
form  and  if  it  is  administ<  red  in  a  reasonable  way,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  helpful  recovery  measures  that  has  been 
attempted  in  the  last  6  yeiirs.  From  the  farm  to  the  city, 
from  the  farm  worker  toi  the  city  worker,  and  from  the 
farm  to  the  small  town  and  the  large  town  businessman, 
I  believe  this  bill  will  be  h(  Ipf ul. 
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Something  has  been  said  here  about  rural  electrification. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  bills  it  was  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  be  the  author  of,  I  am  the  proudest  of  having  been  the 
coauthor  of  a  bill  to  bring  the  conveniences  of  electrifica- 
tion to  the  farm  homes  of   this   country.     [Applause.]     I 
also  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act,  to  bring  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
into  home  ownership,  if  possible.    I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  voted  for  P.  W.  A.  measures  that  have  brought 
buildings  to  the  countryside,  the  villages,  the  towns  and  the 
great  cities  and  have  made  work  from  the  mine  and  the 
forest  clear  up  to  the  time  when  the  building  was  completed. 
Something  has  also  been  said  here  about  a  railroad  loan. 
I  hate  to  repeat  it,  but  for  24  years  I  studied  the  railroad 
question.    I  have  always  been,  as  I  am  now,  utterly  and 
totally  against  Government  ownership  of  railroads.    I  trem- 
ble for  my   country   and   its  futiu-e   when  I   contemplate 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  adding  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  more  people  to  the  civil  rolls  of  this 
Government.    We  are  going  to  have  Government  ownership 
of  railroads  unless  something  is  done  that  will  make  them  a 
little  more  prosperous  and  make  it  a  Uttle  easier  for  them  to 
operate.     Not  as  many  people  of  the  country  are  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  now  as  there  were  a  few 
years  ago,  but  we  will  have  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads when,  and  only  when,  the  railroad  management  comes 
down  on  Washington  with  their  hands  above  their  heads 
and  say,  "Ycu  must  have  the  railroads  to  do  the  business  of 
bhe  country;  we  have  carried  them  as  long  as  we  can." 

I  could  stand  here  and  touch  every  element  of  this  bill, 
one  that  I  believe  will  put  people  to  work,  put  idle  money  to 
work,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  business  of  the  country  pros- 
perous again  and  to  bring  the  country  back  to  a  more  peace- 
able and  a  more  peaceful  condition,  when  labor  may  be 
employed,  when  capital  may  be  active,  and  when  every  man's 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  or  in  the 
counting  house  will  mean  something  to  him.  because  we  all 
know  that  if  this  country  is  to  live,  to  live  as  a  great  democ- 
racy, if  it  is  to  be  a  beacon  light  to  free  people  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  have  peace  at  home  among 
our  own  people,  and  we  will  not  have  the  kind  of  peace  for 
which  we  pray  until  men  and  women  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  that  capital 
may  be  able  to  work  and  that  the  people  who  own  this 
country  and  who  have  helped  to  build  it  may  have  peace. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Spes^er,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — jreas  167,  najTS 
193.  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  65,  as  follows: 
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Wolf  enden.  Pm. 

Wolverton.  N.  J. 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Youngdahl 


Buckler,  Minn.       Burdlck 


Lemke 
NOT  VOTING— 66 


Barnes 

Bolton 

Boren 

Boykln 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Bui  winkle 

CaldweU 

Cluett 

CoUlns 

Cooley 

Creal 

Crowe 

Crowther 

Cummlngs 

Ctiriey 

Dies 

Dlngell 


Drewry 

Eaton.  Calif. 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

Evans 

Fernandez 

Fish 

Fltzpatrlck 

Harrington 

Hennlngs 

Holmes 

Hook 

Kennedy,  Martin 

Knutson 

Lanham 

Leslnskl 

McGranery 

McLeod 


McMillan,  Thoe.S 

Magnuson 

Maselngale 

MltcheU 

Mouton 

Norton 

Patman 

Pfelfer 

Powers 

Rabaut 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Reed.  NY. 

RockefeUer 

Ryan 

Bchaefer,  DL 

Schwert 

Secrest 


Sheppard 

Short 

Smith,  m. 

Snyder 

Somen.  N.  T. 

Steams.  N.H. 

Stefan 

SuUlvan 

Sumner8.TtB. 

Sweeney 

ThUl 

Welch 

White.  Idaho 

Woodruff.  Mlcb. 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs:  j 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Buckler  of  MlnneaoU  (for)  with  Mr.  Knutson  (•^nat). 
Mr    Burdlck   (for)   with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  (against). 
Mr.  Lemke  (for)  with  Mr.  Bolton  (»^^'>-..^   ,.^t„mt\ 
Mr    Rabaut  (for)   with  Mr.  Thomas  S    McMillan  (against). 
Mr  McGranery  (for)  with  Mr.  Fish  (against) . 

Mr   CaldweU  (for)  with  Mr.  Stearns  of  New  Hampshire  (against). 
Mr    Dlngell   (for)   with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tenneaaee  (agalnrt). 
Mr   Hook  (for)   with  Mr.  Cluett  (against). 
Mr   Stefan  (for)  with  Mr.  Powers  (against). 
Mr   Creai  (for)   with  Mr.  Eaton  of  New  Jsrasy  (i 


"fc... 
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Mr.  M««nuaon  (for)  wltb  Ur.  McLeod  (against). 

Mr.  Sullivan  (for)   with  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Michigan  (against). 

Mr.  Somers  of  New  York  (for)   with  Mr.  RockefeUer  (against). 

Mr.  PfeUer  (for)   with  Mr.  TblU   (against). 

Mr.  Schwert  (for)   wltb  Mr.  Crowther   (against). 

Mr.  Evans  (for)  with  Mr.  Eaton  of  CallXomla  (against). 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Lanham  with   Mr.  Short. 

Mr  Martin  J    Kennedy  with  Mr.  Holmea. 

Mr  Drewry   with   Mr.    Welch. 

'      Mr.  Sweeney   with   Mr  Leslnskl. 

Mr.  Coolcy  with  Mr    Sccrest. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Mouton. 

Mr  Bulwlnkle  with  Mr.  Masslngale. 

Mr.  Hennlngs  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr  Sheppard  with  B4r.  Cummlngs.  ., 

Mr  Boylcln  with  Mr.   Ryan. 

Mr.  Crowe  with  Mr    White  of  Idaho. 

Mr  Fernandez   with   Mr.   Barnes. 

Mr  Dies  with  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck. 

Mr  Collins  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Buckley  of  New  Toric  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mrs    Norton   with  Mr.   Harrington. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ciirley. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  "yea"  on  the  reso- 
lution, as  I  intended  to,  but  I  am  paired  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Rzxd.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
of  "yea"'  and  answer  "present." 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Bolton,  who  is  ill.  I  voted  "aye."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "aye"  and  answer  "present." 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  "aye," 
and  I  find  that  I  have  a  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Knutson.  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "aye"  and  answer 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced  as  above  recorded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  rejected  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

HOURS   or   DUTY   FOR    FIREMEN   IN    THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA — 
VETO  MESSAGE    (H.  DOC.  NO.  484) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  3314.  Sev- 
"^nty-sixth  Congress,  "An  act  to  provide  shorter  hours  of  duty 
for  members  of  the  fire  department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  recommending  disapproval  of  this  act.  Invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  act.  if  approved,  will  require  the  employ- 
ment of  207  additional  members  of  the  fire  department,  cost- 
ing approximately  $414,000  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  about  $20,000  a  year  for  5  years  as  longevity  increase  in 
salaries,  making  an  ultimate  additional  annual  cost  of  about 
$500,000. 

The  Conunissioners  indicate  that  In  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  District  the  cost  of  this  act  cannot  be  met 
without  creating  a  revenue  deficit.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Commissioners  that  the  new  District  tax  law,  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress,  will  raise  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1940,  about  $1,830,000  less  in  revenue  than  was 
;d  under  the  District  tax  law  theretofore  in  effect.  This 
amount,  however,  will  be  reduced  to  approximately  $830,000 
by  the  increase  in  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  result  is  that  the  reve- 
nue now  made  available  to  the  District  government  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  its  usual  and  ordinary  expenses  and  neces- 
sary capital  Improvements,  without  including  the  additional 
cost  which  would  be  imposed  on  the  District  by  this  act. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that,  considering 
the  actual  hours  of  fire-fighting  services  as  compared  with 
the  hours  of  duty  of  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  considering  the  hours  of  duty  required  of  firemen  in  the 
District  as  compared  with  the  hours  of  duty  of  firemen  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country,  no  undue 
hardship  will  be  suffered  by  local  firemen  in  continuing  the 
present  hours  of  duty. 


August  1 


The  Commissioners  f urtl  er  state  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  District  of  Col  imbia  Appropriation  Act  for  the 

940,  they  are  directed  to  cause  a 
survey  to  be  made  for  the  p  iirpose  of  determining  what  con- 
solidations of  present  fii  e-department  stations  can  be 
effected  and  as  a  result  thei  eof  what,  if  any,  economies  may 
be  made  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  fire  department,  and 
they  believe  that  no  changii  should  be  made  in  the  present 
status  of  the  fire  departmeqt  or  its  personnel  vmtil  the  com- 
pletion of  this  survey. 

The  Commissioners  state  [that  they  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  the  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
regret  that,  for  the  reasons  given,  they  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  at  this  time  to  re  commend  disapproval  of  this  act. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  am,  therefore,  Jvithholding  my  approval  of  this 
act. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Augu^  1,  1939. 

ections  of  the  President  will  be 


The  SPEAKER.     The  ob 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Jclirnal 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr 
and  the  accompanying  bill 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  motion  was  agreed  tl) 


Sbeaker,  I  move  that  the  message 
DC  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ajnd  ordered  printed. 


SETTLEMENT    OF    CLAIMS    OF 
M£SSAGE 


FHE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA — ^VETO 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  463) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
message  from  the  Presidept 
was  read  by  the  Clerk: 


the  District  of  Columbia 
the  legislation  to  render 
claims  ^\ithout  recourse  to 


the  House  the  following  veto 
of  the  United  States,  which 


To  the  House  of  Represent  itives : 

I  am  returning  herewit  i,  without  my  approval,  a  bill 
(H.  R.  6834)  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  settle]  claims  and  suits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  proposes  to  confer  on  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  authofity  to  settle  claims  in  behalf  of 

It  is  apparently  the  purpose  of 
t  possible  to  compromise  small 
litigation  and  thereby  save  the 
disproportionate  expense  which  would  be  entailed  by  bring- 
ing suit  in  such  instances. 

The  objective  of  the  mej  sure  is  clearly  desirable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  its  scop;  is  far  broader  than  the  end  in 
view,  since  no  limitation  or  the  size  of  the  claim  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  proposec  authority  is  included.  Such  a 
safeguard,  in  an  appropriate  amount,  would  seem  to  be 
requisite.  I 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  am  constrained  to  re- 
turn the  bill  without  my  a]  )proval. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Auguit  1,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  oljections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  (Speaker,  I  move  that  the  message 
and  the  accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  rnd  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo. 


ESTATE  OF  JOHN  B.  BRACK 

The  SPEAKER  laid 
message  from   the 
was  read  by  the  Clerk: 


VETO  MESSAGE    (H.  DOC.  NO.  462) 

before  the  House  the  following  veto 
of  the  United  States,  which 


Preside  at 


To  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  return  herewith,  withe  ut 

act  for  the  relief  of  the  est^e 

This  bill  provides — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
the  sum  of  $625.     The  paym^t 
ment  of  all  claims  iinder  tb< 


my  approval,  H.  R.  2480,  an 
of  J(rfin  B.  Brack. 


Treasury  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
estate  of  John  B.  Brack  (XC-489817), 
of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  pay- 
World  War  Adjusted  Compensation 
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Act  as  amended  and  supplemented,  based  on  the  service  of  the  said 
John  B.  Brack,  who  is  not  survived  by  any  dependent  within  the 
restricted  classes  of  beneficiaries  under  such  act. 

Section  601  of  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act 
provides: 

(a)  If  the  veteran  has  died  before  making  application  under 
section  302.  or.  if  entitled  to  receive  adjusted -service  pay.  has  died 
after  making  application  but  before  he  has  received  payment  under 
title  rv,  then  the  amount  of  his  adjusted -service  credit  shall  (as 
soon  as  practicable  after  receipt  of  an  application  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  8e<  clon  604.  but  not  before  March  1.  1925) 
be  paid  to  his  dependents,  in  the  following  order  of  preference: 

(1)  To  the  widow: 

(2)  U  no  widow  entitled  to  payment,  then  to  the  children,  share 
and  share  alike: 

(3>  U  no  widow  or  children  entitled  to  payment,  then  to  the 
mother; 

(4)  If  no  widow,  children,  or  mother  entitled  to  payment,  then 
to  the  father. 

As  the  father  died  before  completion  of  his  claim  and  the 
veteran  had  no  other  dependents  enumerated  in  section  601, 
there  is  no  one  entitled  to  the  $625  adjusted-service  credit. 

Section  603  of  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act 
provides: 

The  payments  authorl7<?d  by  section  601  shall  be  made  In  10 
equal  quarterly  Installments,  unless  the  total  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment is  less  than  $50.  In  which  case  it  shall  be  paid  on  the  first 
Installment  date.  No  payments  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  made  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  any  depend- 
ents entitled  thereto  who  die  before  receiving  all  the  installmeat 
payments,  but  the  remainder  of  such  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
dependent  or  dependents  in  the  next  order  of  jjreference  under  sec- 
tion 601.  All  payments  under  this  tiUe  shall  be  made  by  the 
Director. 

This  section  was  manifestly  intended  to  restrict  the  pay- 
ment of  adjusted-service  credit  to  the  enumerated  relatives 
and  to  prohibit  payment  of  any  benefits  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons.  It  appears  from  the  hearings  and  reports 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act  and  subsequent  amendments  that  payment  of 
adjusted-service  credit  is  Intended  for  those  dependents 
within  the  group  and  in  the  manner  stated.  The  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  War  Claims,  to  accompany  H.  R. 
2480.  states  that  "The  deceased.  John  B.  Brack,  left  sur- 
viving him  four  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  next  of  kin, 
and  who  would  be  entitled  to  this  adjudicated  debt,  namely, 
$625.  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina."  The  provisions 
of  law  recognising  certain  dependents  of  World  War  veterans 
for  death  compensation  purposes  have  never  included 
brothers  and  sisters  as  such,  the  group  never  having 
extended  beyond  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents. 

Approval  of  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  granting 
benefits  to  the  estate  of  this  veteran  which  are  denied  in 
other  cases  where  the  facts  are  similar.  There  are  no  cir- 
cumstances present  in  this  case  which  would  warrant  singling 
It  cut  for  preferential  treatment  to  the  discrimination  of 
thousands  of  similar  cases. 

Franklin  D.  Roosxvklt. 

The  Whit*  House,  August  1,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  message  and 
the  accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ICAKKERS  FOR   CERTAIN  GRAVES — VETO  XESSAGS    (H.  DOC.  NO.  461) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  approval.  House  bill  985, 
an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  certain 
markers  for  certain  graves. 

Under  existing  law,  headstones  of  durable  stone.  In  designs 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation for  the  graves  of  men  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army,  or  who  die  in  military  service.  The  War  EJepartment 
furnishes  these  headstones,  in  American  white  marble,  In 


four  designs,  three  of  the  upwight  type  and  one  flat  marker 
for  use  on  graves  in  private  cemeteries  where  vertical  monu- 
mentation  Is  prohibited. 

This  enactment  would  In  no  way  affect  the  marking  of 
graves  In  cemeteries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  furnish  an  acceptable  marker  for  use  in  those  private 
cemeteries  in  which  the  stone  marker  now  authorized  Is  not 
acceptable. 

I  recognize  fully  that  new  conceptions  of  cemetery  design, 
landscaping,  and  monumentatlon  have  found  widespread 
public  approval  in  recent  srears,  and  that  the  marking  of  our 
military  graves  in  the  newer  private  cemeteries  must  con- 
form to  the  general  pattern  of  their  stirroundlngs.  I  object 
to  H.  R.  985,  however,  because  it  restricts  to  bronze  the  mate- 
rial which  would  be  authorized  for  use  in  supplementing  the 
present  prescription  of  "durable  stone."  I  would  not  object 
to  legislation  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  furnish,  upon  application,  for  use  on  military  graves  In 
private  cemeteries  where  the  stone  markers  are  not  accept- 
able, monuments  of  such  design  and  material  as  may  be 
approved  by  him  within  present  unit  cost  limits. 

PRANKLIW  D.  ROOSEVKtT. 

The  White  House,  Av,gust  1,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  move  that  the  message  and  the 
accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ALLOWANCES  FOR  UKIFORMS  ANT)  EQUIPJ4ENT  TO  OFKICERS'  RESERVX 
CORPS — VITO    MESSAGE     (H.    DOC.   KO.    460) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  House  bill  3321, 
an  act  to  provide  allowances  for  uniforms  and  equipment 
to  certain  officers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  ofBcers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  eligible  for  active-duty  training,  shall  be  entitled  for 
a  period  of  3  years  after  their  original  appointment  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  War  Department  may  pre- 
scribe to  an  allowance  of  $50  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  uniforms  and  equipment. 

The  bill  does  not  make  performaiK*  of  active-duty  train- 
ing a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  this  allowance; 
thus  every  newly  commissioned  member  of  the  OlBcers'  Re- 
serve Corps  would  be  entitled  to  a  maximum  possible  uniform 
allowance  of  $150  merely  by  establishing  eligibility  for  ac- 
tive-duty training,  irrespective  of  whether  he  enters  upon 
such  duty,  or  whether,  if  ordered  to  active  duty,  the  training 
is  such  as  to  require  the  wearing  of  the  uniform. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  act  of  June  25,  1938  (Public, 
No.  732,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) ,  provides  a  uniform  allowance 
to  commissioned  and  warrant  ofiBcers  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
However,  active  or  training  duty,  with  pay,  at  a  location 
where  tinlfonns  are  required  to  be  worn,  or  the  authorized 
performance  of  14  drills,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  payment  of 
this  allowance. 

I  would  not  object  to  legislation  authorizing  a  uniform 
allowance  to  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  under 
original  appointment  upon  completion,  in  sep>arate  fiscal 
years,  of  each  of  their  first  three  periods  of  active-duty 
training,  of  3  months  or  less,  during  which  periods  the 
uniform  Is  required  to  be  worn. 

PRANKLfN  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  1.  1939.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  message  and 
the  accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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RED    LAKE     BAND     OF     CHIPPEWA     INDIAICS     OF     MHOJESOTA — VETO 
MESSAGE    (H.  DOC.  NO.  459) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith  without  my  approval  enrolled  H.  R.  3248. 
which  would  authorize  a  payment  of  $15  to  each  member 
of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

The  proposed  jjayment  would  be  made  from  a  tribal  Iimd 
derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  products  which  are  manu- 
factured at  the  tribal  sawmill  from  stumpage  cut  on  the 
Red  Lake  Reservation.  The  cost  of  operating  the  sawmill 
Is  defrayed  from  this  fimd.  While  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  distribution  of  any  profits  derived  from  this  enter- 
prise, I  am  informed  that  no  part  of  the  present  balance  in 
the  operating  fund  represents  an  excess  of  operating  income 
over  operating  cost.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the 
mill  is  in  debt  to  the  Red  Lake  Tribe  for  stumpage  in  an 
amoimt  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the 
balance  In  the  tribal  fund  and  the  amount  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  enterprise  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  certain  transporta- 
tion problems  have  arisen  recently  which  may  result  in  a 
higher  production  cost.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  deplete  the  mill  fund  at  this  time  by  the  disbursement 
therefrom  of  some  $30,000  for  per  capita  distribution  among 
the  Red  Lake  Indians. 

Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  little  justification  at 
present  for  a  per  capita  payment  to  these  Indians  from  the 
Standpoint  of  economic  need.  Many  of  them  have  an  in- 
come from  the  fishing  industry,  while  others  are  employed 
on  C.  C.  C.  work,  on  Indian  Service  road  work,  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects,  and  in  the  timber  and  lumber  operations  on  the 
reservation.  In  fact,  employment  opportunities  exceed  the 
requirements  of  the  Indians,  making  it  necessary  to  employ 
whites  and  Indians  of  other  tribes  to  meet  the  demand  for 
labor  at  the  Red  Lake  Agency.  I  am  informed  that  the  needs 
of  many  of  the  unemployables  are  being  met  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  is  now  imder  consideration  a  land-use  program  for 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation  which,  if  inaugtirated.  wiU  require 
for  its  success  the  use  of  such  tribal  capital  as  may  then  be 
available.  It  is  certain  that  the  expenditure  of  the  tribal 
funds  for  such  a  purpose  will  result  in  greater  benefits  to 
the  members  of  the  tribe  than  could  possibly  flow  from  a 
per  capita  distribution  of  tribal  assets. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

Frankum  D.  Rooskvelt. 

The  Wran  Hottsx,  August  1.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
message  and  the  accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT  OF  1921 

Mr.  DOXEY  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4998)  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921. 

XXTEKSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Voorhis  of  California  and  Mr. 
Mapes  were  granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
own  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  horn-  or  so  ago  I  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  to  include 
a  speech  delivered  in  honor  of  the  Goliad  battle  by  Judge 
Davenport.  The  speech  is  of  unusual  length,  and  I  inad- 
vertently failed  to  state  that  I  had  submitted  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  I  did  so, 
and  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Printer,  stating  that  it  is  esti- 
mated it  will  cost  $270. 


., 
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I  desire  to  ask  vmanimoii  consent  to  vacate  the  first  re- 
quest I  made  and  renew  tie  request  now,  notwithstanding 
the  estimate  of  the  Printer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Withoit  objection  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Ml .  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  renarks  and  include  a  short  letter 
from  the  Chickasaw  Indiani  of  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER.    Withou ;  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Missoiu-i  State  Federation  of  Labor  on 
May  24;  also  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  Kansas  City. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  ther^  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF   ADDITIONAl 


FACILITIES  m  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
ZONE 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
203. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  ]  lesolution  203 


Hoiise 

state 


Resolved.  That  upon  the 
In  order  to  move  that  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
of  H.  R.  5129,  a  bill  authoridng 
tlon  of  additional  facilities  or 
more  adequately  providing 
and  for  Increasing  its  capacitj 
shipping.     That  after  genera] 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
and  controlled  between  the 
ber  of  the  Committee  on 
shall   be  read  for  amendmen; 
conclusion   of   the   consideration 
Committee  shall  rise  and 
amendments  as  may  have 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as 
thereto  to  final   passage 
motion  to  reconunlt  with  or 


rep<  irt 
txen 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois, 
but  we  are  not  opposed  to 


a(^ptlon  of  this  resolution  It  shall  b« 

resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 

of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 

and  providing  for  the  construc- 

the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purposes  of 

the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 

for  the  future  needs  of  Interoceanlc 

d?bate,  which  shall   be  confined  to 

xceed  2  hotirs,  to  be  equally  divided 

c:  lalrman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 

Mei;hant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 

under  the   5-minute   rvile.     At   the 

of   the    bin   for   amendment   the 

the  same  to  the  House  with  6ucb 

adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 

drdcred  on  the  bill  and  amendments 

wit]  tout  intervening  motion  except  one 

without  Instructions. 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Spei  ker.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
Is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  committee,  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman  f^om  Illinois  desires  any  time  on 
the  rule. 

Yes;  we  do.    Just  a  few  minutes; 

the  bill. 
Mr.  SABATH,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authoriiang  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequalely  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  fur  increasing  its  capacity  for  the 
future  needs  of  interocean  c  shipping. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate,  and  the 
bill  will  be  considered  v  nder  the  5-mlnute  rule.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  reported  this  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arny  engineers  have  recommended 
additional  locks  in  the  Pinama  Canal  because  the  battle- 
ships we  are  now  buildint;  will  be  much  larger  than  any- 
thing expected  at  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  was  built. 
At  that  time  we  believeq  that  the  width,  as  well  as  the 
length,  of  the  locks  was  siifQcient  to  take  care  of  any  ship 
that  might  be  built.  I  lad  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
being  at  the  Canal  site  wlien  locks  were  being  built.  I  was 
amazed  then  at  the  magnitude  of  these  locks;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  surprising  to  m;  to  realize  how  this  country  has 
advanced  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
battleships,  but  even  in  the  construction  of  commercial 
vessels. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speake  -,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH,  Does  not  tie  gentleman  believe  now  that  we 
were  unwise  in  authorizing  those  three  $115,000,000  battle- 
ships? They  are  causing  jus  now  to  go  beyond  the  building 
of  battleships  to  the  poin  i  where  we  have  to  change  every- 
thing we  own  In  order  to  <  perate  them. 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Not  necessarily,  because  conditions  forced 
us  to  do  this.  In  addition  to  that,  other  vessels  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  traffic  has  increased  until  the  point 
Is  reached  requiring  additional  facilities  at  the  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  request  for  the  granting  of  a  rule 
was  up  for  hearing  by  the  Rules  Committee,  being  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  ques- 
tioned the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bland  1,  chairman 
of    the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries, 
whether  a  proper  survey  had  been  made  and  consideration 
given  to  existing  conditions.    While  he  assured  me  the  bill 
had  been  recommended  by  the  War  Department  engineers, 
notwithstanding  that  fact.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
questioning  the   wisdom   of  appropriating   $277,000,000   for 
additional  locks,  having  in  mind  the  slides  in  Culebra  Cut 
which  has  cost  millions  and  fearing  recurrences,  I  felt  that 
the  proposed  bypass  would  be  too  close  to  the  Canal — being 
only  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Canal  and 
both  the  old  and  new  locks  might  be  subject  to  attack  at 
the  same  time.    Therefore.  I  entertained  the  thought  that 
a  new  canal  should  be  constructed,  perhaps  in  Nicarauga. 
I  also  raised  the  question  as  to  the  employment  of  alien  labor 
and  the  wages  to  be  paid.    In  answer  to  my  communication 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  President  in  which  he  notes  my 
suggestions  and  indicates  his   own  opinion   as   to   certain 
changes,  to  the  extent  of  convesring  to  me  the  gist  of  some 
proposed  correcting  amendments,  which  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  Mr.  Blakd]  will  offer  to  the 
bill  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  SCHULTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  sneld? 
Mr.  SABATH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  whether  in 
the  event  this  bill  is  passed  American  citizens  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  these  facilities? 

Mr.  SABATH.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  be.  and  I  be- 
lieve arrangements  and  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
by  which  that  will  be  brought  about.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  gentleman's  interest  In  the  cause  of  labor  and  know 
that  he  desires  only  Americans  employed  there  who  would 
be  receiving  a  fair  wage,  and  working  only  such  reasonable 
hours  as  those  the  gentleman  has  advocated  for  many  years. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  SABATH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  they  employ  only  American  citizens 
down  there  would  that  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  good- 
neighbor  policy? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  think  not,  because  these  countries, 
whether  it  be  Panama,  Colombia,  or  some  other  country, 
recognize  that  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt 
the  policy  of  this  country  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  and 
to  aid  all  otir  neighbors  to  the  very  extreme;  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that.  We  enjoy  the  friendship  and  good  will 
of  these  countries  now  as  we  never  enjoyed  them  before, 
as  shown  by  the  continuous  increase  of  our  exports  to  these 
countries  and  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  our 
Republic  and  those  of  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  House,  for  there 
is  no  controversy  over  this  bill.  We  had  a  little  contest  a 
short  while  ago,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker;  perhaps  some  of 
the  Members  may  have  forgotten  about  the  vote  that  was 
taken  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  know  this,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  American  people  will  not  forget  the  vote  that  was 
taken.  [Applause.]  The  American  people  will  hold  re- 
sponsible not  only  the  solid  Republican  minority  but  also 
some  of  the  Democrats  who  were  misled  into  acting  and 
voting  as  Republicans.  [  Applause.  1  I  thank  you  for  yoiu: 
approval  of  what  I  have  said  and  am  indeed  gratified  that 
so  many  of  you  agree  with  me.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Democratic  votes  are  being  used  in  this  House  to  try  and 
destroy  the  work  and  program  of  our  President  and  our 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SABATH.    No;  not  for  the  moment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  what  has  taken  place  today,  I 
feel  that  adjournment  will  be  hastened,  which  I  have  sug- 
gested for  some  time,  because  I  realize  the  membership  of 
the  House  has  not  been  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  give  due 
consideration  to  important  legislation.  My  opinion  was 
amply  confirmed  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Republican  membership,  under 
the  whip  and  spur  of  their  leader  and  pressure  from  above, 
feel  that  their  united  opposition  to  all  proposed  beneficial 
legislation  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  coming  1940  Presi- 
dential campaign.  But  I  wish  to  assure  them  they  are 
makmg  the  same  mistake  which  they  did  In  1935.  They  are 
cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces.  They  are  made  to 
believe,  by  their  leaders,  because  some  Republican  newspapers 
applaud  their  action,  that  they  are  following  the  sentiment 
of  the  country,  but  they  are  mistaken.  I  have  been  here 
many  years  and  I  have  seen  many  Republicans  as  well  as 
many  Democrats  come  to  grief  because  they  tmderestimated 
the  intelligence,  sentiment,  and  feeling  of  the  common  peo- 
ple— the  sentiment  of  their  constituents.  This  applied,  as  I 
have  stated,  not  only  to  Republicans,  but  to  some  Democrats 
whose  names  I  would  mention  if  I  did  not  want  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  see  so  many  Republicans  and  some 
Democrats  digging  their  own  political  graves  by  voting  as 
they  did  against  the  project  lending  bill  and  other  beneficial 
and  constructive  bills  recommended  by  the  President  so  as  to 
bring  about  greater  reemployment  and  improved  business 
conditions— all  intended  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our 
great  country.  Regardless  of  what  the  Wall  Street-controlled 
press  may  say  about  the  President,  you  and  they  know  that 
he  is  brave  and  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  underprivileged  and  to  provide  better  living 
conditions  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  votes  of  some 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues  are  spite  votes.  I  have  observed 
nearly  all  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 
Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Texas,  and  a  scattering  from  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  cast  their  votes  piu^ly  for  political  rea- 
sons against  the  lending  bill.  There  were  some  who  actu- 
ally voted  against  the  rule  resolution  because  they  did  not 
have  time  to  digest  the  benefits  that  would  come  to  their 
constituency  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Personally, 
I  regretted  to  see  them  take  the  erroneous  position  that  they 
did.  because  I  admire  them  and  hold  many  of  them  in  the 
highest  esteem.  I  tried  to  prevail  upon  them  not  to  err  by 
explaining  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  was  not  in  position  to  familiarize  the  members  with  all 
the  communications  and  appeals  that  came  to  me  in  the 
past  few  days  in  behalf  of  the  lending  bill.  I  have  done  my 
duty.  The  responsibility  is  not  mine,  and  it  will  not  be  up  to 
me  to  explain  to  their  constituencies — that  responsibility  and 
Impossible  task  will  be  theirs,  when  the  hungry,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  imderprivileged  visit  them  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  after  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  digressed  from  speaking  on  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  because  I  feel  keenly  the  dis- 
appointment awaiting  millions  of  people  In  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  our  country  in  being  deprived  of  the  great  aid  and 
benefits  that  the  lending  legislation  would  have  brought  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  my  district  and  SUte  and 
to  the  large  centers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  most 
gurely  would  have  created  additional  purchasing  power  which 
would  have  meant  so  much  ta  bringing  about  reemployment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  return  to  speak  to  the  rule  making  the 
Panama  Canal  locks  bill  in  order,  but  I  feel  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  up  any  more  time  In  further  explaining 
the  need  of  these  additional  locks,  knowing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  BlahdI  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  will  ably  give  you 
information  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  will  convince 
the  House  of  the  need  of  immediate  action  on  the  rule  and 

bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  for  their  courteous  treatment.    If  I  have 
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usecl  any  harsh  wcrds  or  expressions  toward  anyone  It  was 
-because  I  have  been  so  extremely  Interested  in  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  have  accelerated  the  return  of 
that  prosperity  to  which  the  people  of  our  great  country  are 
entitled.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as 
much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  bill  provides  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  there  to 
enable  ships,  which  are  now  pressed  for  space,  to  go  through, 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  here  have  any  objection  to  the 
bin.  We  want  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  invul- 
nerable as  possible.  Prom  the  reports  received  we  find  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  large  ships  going  through  the 
canal  which  are  scraping  on  the  sides.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely important,  according  to  the  reports  that  have  come 
to  the  President,  that  these  additional  locks  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  certain  observations  in  this  bill  which  I  think  are 
of  vital  Importance. 

On  page  2.  line  8  of  the  bill,  there  is  the  following 
language: 

For  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
la  authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

According  to  the  figures  covering  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
the  Government  hires  13.000  employees,  of  which  10,000  are 
aliens.  Their  work  consists  chiefly  of  being  timekeepers, 
watchmen,  policemen,  brakemen.  and  so  forth.  I  wonder 
why  this  bill  should  come  In  permitting  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  to  continue  to  hire  aliens  to  do  this 
type  of  work  when  there  are  12.000,000  American  citizens 
now  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinols.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Why  cannot  these  employees 
be  required  to  be  American  citizens,  civil-service  employees, 
if  you  please?  I  note  the  language  exempts  these  new  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Classi- 
fication Acts. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  offer  an  amendment  about  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  ftmds  herein  authorized  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salary  or  wages  of  any  alien  directly 
or  through  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  Indirectly. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  United  States  Treasury  should  be 
paying  the  salaries  of  an  estimated  10,000  aliens  from 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  used  the  word  "au- 
thorized." Does  not  the  gentleman  think  there  should  be 
added  also  "and  appropriated  as  a  result  of  the  authori- 
lation"? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  nilnols.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  Is  the  estimate  for  making  these  con- 
templated changes  In  the  locks,  the  various  changes  that 
will  be  made  in  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  The  estimate  of  the  cost,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Is  $277,000,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1940  not  more  than  $15,000,000  shall  be 
appropriated. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  had  eliminated  the  $115,000,000  battle- 
ships from  our  naval  appropriations  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  the  changes  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make 
if  this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  liistory  of  the  past  20  years  shows  that 
we  continually  build  larger  ships.  I  believe  it  Is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  world  will  continue  to  build  larger  ships. 
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Mr.  RICH.    Does  not  tie  gentleman  believe  that  If  we 
build  them  any  larger  the  world  will  sink  pretty  soon? 
Mr.  SANDAGER.     Mr.  Sp  eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SANDAGER.  I  mi  y  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  It  is  no(  so  much  a  question  of  building 
large  ships  as  it  Is  a  quesion  of  having  a  bypass  in  case 
of  sabotage,  so  that  If  a  boi  nb  or  a  shell  or  anything  of  that 
nature  were  exploded  in  thi ;  canal  it  would  not  block  up  the 
canal  and  you  would  have  ii  bypass  that  would  be  operative. 
The  question  of  size  is  lmp<  rtant,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  bypass. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  !  3o  I  would  say  to  the  committee 
having  this  bill  under  cona  ideration  that  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  son  e  stipulation  made  whereby  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  (^anal  Zone,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  not  have  the  right  as  i  dictator  to  go  out  and  pick  any 
foreign  agents  he  wishes  to  employ  there.  It  should  b9 
stipulated  at  least  that  thr  men  doing  this  labor  should  be 
American  citizens  Instead  of  foreigners. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  deter- 
mination of  those  policies  s  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  present  law.  Very  serious  questions  of  health, 
of  cost,  and  of  policies  are  involved,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  practically  Impjsslble  for  me  to  concede  such  an 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  President  has  entire  control 
of  the  policies  with  respec ;  to  the  employment  of  labor  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  I,  for  one,  would  be  del'ghted  to  see  the 
conditions  such  that  Ameiican  labor  could  be  employed.  I 
went  down  there  and  became  convinced  that  If  that  condition 
ever  is  brought  about  it  vill  be  through  a  series  of  years. 
This  situation  will  be  brought  out  In  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  cost  alone  of  co  nstructlng  the  additional  facilities 
for  the  Panama  Canal  wit  i  all  American  labor  would  be  in- 
creased $81,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  this  project  would  be  in- 
creased $34,000,000  if  all  above  the  grade  of  laborer  were 
Americans.  If  we  were  to  put  an  item  of  that  kind  in  this  bill 
It  would  probably  deter  thei  use  of  the  existing  forces  and  very 
much  impair  the  construction  of  the  project. 

May  I  say  that  If  any  Member  wants  to  Introduce  a  bin 
requiring  all  American  lattor  or  requiring  that  the  number 
of  alien  laborers  employed!  be  reduced  from  year  to  year,  if 
that  bill  comes  before  my  f cmmlttee  I  will  give  full  hearings 
on  It  and  let  everybody  bii  heard.  It  Is  a  very,  very  broad 
question  from  an  Intematii  )nal  point  of  view,  from  a  humane 
point  of  view,  and  from  a  tealth  point  of  view  as  to  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  still  Insist  that  with 
all  these  boys  in  the  C.  C.  C  camps  who  are  costing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $50,000,OJOO  a  month.  I  do  not  believe  the 

inconvenience  them  in  any  way. 
)ending  before  the  House  today  a 
bill  that  was  reported  by  tl  le  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  introduc  ;d  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
who  is  largely  urging  the  (  mployment  of  all  American  labor, 
predicated  upon  the  fact  i  hat  there  is  but  a  short  period  of 
life  after  these  men  work  d  )wn  there  because  of  the  unhealthy 
conditions.  We  have  to  a  \  ;reat  extent  conquered  yellow  fever 
and  malaria,  but  the  cond  tions  of  work  of  this  kind  require 
that  the  men  go  out  into  ttje  jungle  part  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
12,000.000  persons  unemployed  I  still  would  like  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  committ;e  offer  an  amendment  providing 

3f  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
American  labor  instead  of  foreign 


climate  of  Panama  would 
Mr.  BLAND.     There  is 


that  the  funds  going  out 
this  purpose  be  used  for 
labor. 

Going  further  with  this 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
employees  without  regarc 
compensation. 

Mr.  BLAND.    I  have  an 
tirely  take  care  of  that  siti  lation. 
to  the  men  of  the  Canal  Z  me. 


bill.  It  states  that  the  Governor  of 

may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 

to  any  other  law  affecting  such 

amendment  that  I  believe  will  en- 
Certainly,  it  is  satisfactory 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUlnois.  I  hope  so,  because  under  this  bill  I 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  would  be  able  to  give 
anybody  he  chose  $20  or  $30  or  $50  an  hour.  Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  BLAND.  I  hardly  believe  that  would  be  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  feel  that  the 
amendment  we  have  prepared  amply  covers  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  in  line  11  of  page  2  it 
gives  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  the  right  to 
authorize  the  making  of  any  contracts,  continuing  or  other- 
wise, in  advance  of  actual  appropriations. 

Mr.  BLAND.  We  have  an  amendment  tliat  I  l)elieve  will 
amply  cover  that  feature. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
state  what  the  amendment  is,  because  under  this  provision 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  3,000  miles  away, 
without  coming  back  here  to  Washington  and  without  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  ansrone  else,  could  go  ahead  next  year  and  enter  Into 
ccxitracts  in  the  amount  of  $277,000,000  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  would  even  have  the  matter  before 
them.  This  would  give  the  Governor  the  right  to  enter  Into 
contracts  to  bind  the  United  States  Grovernment  to  the 
extent  of  $277,000,000.  without  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions having  anjrthing  to  do  with  It  whatever. 

Mr.  BLAND.  The  express  language  that  was  contained  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  originally  reported  would  appear  to  bear 
out  somewhat  that  contention.  That  was  not  intended  by 
the  author  of  this  bill  and  consequently  we  have  several 
amendments.  One  of  the  objections  was  that  he  could  lower 
the  rates  in  the  Canal  Zone.  We  have  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  compensation  of  such  persons  shall  not  be 
lower  than  the  compensation  paid  for  the  same  or  similar 
services  to  other  employees  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Then, 
provided  further,  that  rates  of  compensation  in  excess  of 
those  authorized  by  law  for  other  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall  not  be  paid  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  This  was  to  take  care  of  special  experts  and 
persons  of  that  type. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  That  is  with  regard  to  pay. 
What  about  entering  into  these  contracts? 

Mr.  BLAND.  And  provided  further  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  War.  Is  authorized  to  engage,  under  agreement  when  deemed 
necessary,  expert  assistants  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
upon  terms  and  rates  of  compensation  for  services  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  to  make  contracts  without  the  adver- 
tisement hereinafter  prescribed,  with  respect  to  architectural 
or  engineering  services. 

I  am  not  reading  all  of  the  proposed  amendment,  but  it  also 
authorizes  the  making  of  any  and  all  contracts  necessary, 
and  there  was  eliminated  from  the  bill  part  of  line  10,  on 
page  2,  and  all  of  lines  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  Eliminating 
those  particular  lines  and  substituting  what  I  have  here  is 
said  to  cover  that  very  situation  because  under  general  law 
there  could  be  no  appropriations  without  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  In  other  words,  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  has  amendments  that  will  limit  the  wages  that 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  can  pay  employees? 

Mr.  BLAND.  He  is  governed  by  the  rules  that  apply  there 
now.    There  was  a  complaint  that  he  could  lower  wages. 

Mr.  AT.T.KN  of  Illinois.    But  the  gentleman  has  changed 
that. 
Mr.  BLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Now.  In  regard  to  contracts,  under 
this  bill  he  would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  contracts  In  the 
amoimt  of  $277,000,000  without  obtaining  the  approval  of 
anybody  back  here  in  Washington,  the  Congress  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Under  your  amendment  will  that  be  taken  care 
of  so  that  he  will  have  to  obtain  the  aw>roval  of  someone 
back  here  before  he  can  enter  into  contracts  amoimting  to 
over  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars? 


Mr.  BLAND.  On  page  2,  line  9.  after  the  word  "authorized", 
insert  the  letter  "(a) "  and  strike  out  the  word  "with"  in  line 
10  and  aU  of  lines  11.  12,  13.  14.  and  15. 

These  are  the  lines  that  I  think  the  gentleman  refers  to 
when  he  says  it  gives  broad  power  to  make  contracts  without 
reference  to  the  Appropriations  Ctmmiittee. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  And  also  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  back  here. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Yes;  I  am  told  that  takes  care  of  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  bringing  in  these  amendments,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  should  be  any  objection  by  anyone  in  this 
Chamber,  with  the  exception  of  that  phase  of  it  which  I 
personally  hope  he  will  amend  so  as  to  provide  that  none  of 
these  funds  shall  be  used  except  for  American  labor  and 
providing  also  that  there  shall  be  a  discontinuance  of  em- 
ployment of  all  these  aliens  from  Jamaica.  Ten  thousand 
aliens  from  Jamaica  are  now  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  compared  with  a 
total  employment  of  13,000,  which  I  think  is  utterly  unfair. 

Mr.  BLAND.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  about  that,  and 
I  know  he  has  not  gone  into  the  figures.  The  10.000  Include. 
first.  2.500  Panamanians  which  would  reduce  the  number  to 
7,500.  Many  of  these  people  who  are  employed  there  are 
people  who  were  brought  to  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  con- 
struction work  on  the  Canal  when  it  was  impossible  to  get 
Americans.  The  question  involved  is  a  very  broad  one  that 
we  could  not  pass  on  by  an  amendment  here.  Many  of 
these  people  were  brought  in  there  when  the  turn-over  was 
so  great  that  the  work  would  not  have  been  completed  other- 
wise, and  many  Americans  could  not  have  stood  the  climate 
and  the  disease  in  that  coimtry.  It  was  brought  out  this 
year  before  ovu:  committee  that  during  this  period  of  con- 
struction there  were  Americans  who  were  stricken  with  yel- 
low fever,  typhoid,  malaria,  and  other  diseases.  This  testi- 
mony was  brought  out  In  connection  with  a  bill  which  we 
reported  and  which  has  received  a  Presidential  veto.  One 
man  there,  an  engineer  or  possibly  a  doctor,  stated  he  would 
retire  at  night  with  four  occupying  beds  adjoining  him  and 
the  next  morning  three  would  be  empty.  These  were  the 
conditions  that  existed  there  at  that  time  and  these  men 
were  brought  In  and  were  taken  from  their  homes  In  the 
other  islands.  They  cannot  be  dismissed  and  made  charges 
upon  the  Republic  of  Panama.  They  cannot  be  repatriated 
back  home.  Some  of  them  have  been  bom  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  These  are  broad,  practical  international  questions 
that  must  be  dealt  with. 

Then  there  is  also  testimony  that  our  own  men  cairied 
down  there  cannot  stand  what  they  call  the  white  heat. 
As  I  said,  we  have  conquered  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  but 
the  testimony  introduced  before  the  conunlttee  on  another 
bill,  by  the  gentleman  who  is  sponsoring  these  amendments, 
shows  that  even  the  Insurance  companies  have  restrictions 
on  these  men  working  there.  You  have  not  the  accommoda- 
tions to  take  care  of  these  men,  if  you  were  to  impose  all 
American  labor  in  this  Canal  Zone,  and  you  would  increase 
the  cost.  You  could  not  take  care  of  them  because  you 
have  not  the  accommodations  on  the  Canal  Zone.  You 
must  wait  to  provide  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  merely  submitted  these  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  the  membership  should 
have  the  information  before  them. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  would  welcome  any  man  in  this  House 
introducing  a  resolution  to  reduce  from  year  to  year  tta« 
nimiber  of  men  employed  there.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt 
that  it  could  be  made  effective,  but  I  would  welcome  it,  be- 
cause it  will  give  an  wportunity  for  every  man  to  cooift 
before  the  committee  and  state  his  case  and  show  whethe" 
it  could  be  done.  If  it  can  be  done,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
done. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  ALIEN  of  Illinois.    Yes.  i 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Why  would  It  not  be  well  to  provide 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  the  making  of 
contracts  should  make  them  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  understood  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  said  that  he  had  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BLAND.  This  Is  practically  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Why  not  put  the  language  In  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Did  not  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia tell  me  he  had  an  amendment  which  woiild  make  these 
contracts  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  here  in  Washington,  instead  of  some  czar 
going  in  there  and  paying  the  wages  he  wants  to  pay  them 
and  at  whatever  rate  he  wishes?  They  should  have  the 
approval  of  somebody  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  BLAND.  That  is  expressly  in  there,  and  as  I  under- 
stand the  machinery  of  these  contracts  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  man  operates  under 
the  Secretary  of  War.  and  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  entire  control  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  According  to  this  resolution  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  could  employ  anybody 
he  wants  to  employ  and  he  could  fix  the  compensation  at 
$20  an  hour  if  he  wanted  to,  or  he  could  enter  into  con- 
tracts binding  the  United  States  Treasury  up  to  $277,000,000. 

Mr.  BLAND.  The  general  law  prevents  that.  I  am 
advised  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  xmless  special 
authority  is  given  to  him,  would  prevent  any  such  con- 
tract as  that,  and  for  that  reason  we  struck  that  language 
out  of  the  bill  which  would  have  permitted  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    What  would  the  gentleman  make 

out  of  this? 

For  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
to  nx  their  compensation  without  regard  to  any  other  law  affecting 
.<uch  compensation. 

Mr.  BLAND.    But  that  is  stricken  out. 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Also— 

To  authorize  the  making  of  any  contracts,  continuing  or  other- 
wise. In  advance  of  actual  appropriations,  aggregating  not  more 
than  the  total  cost  authorized  herein. 

Does  it  say  anything  there  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  whoever  he  might  be,  has  to  come 
back  and  receive  the  approval  of  anyone  here  in  Washing- 
ton? I  would  like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  offer 
an  amendment  there  providing  that  it  would  be  necessary 
lor  this  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  come  back  and 
-receive  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  before  he  can 
enter  into  those  contracts  to  a  total  of  $277,000,000. 

Mr.  BLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  right  there,  the 
amendment  provides: 

ATid  provided  further.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Is  authorized  to  engage 
under  agreement  when  deemed  necessary  expert  assistants  In  the 
various  arts. 

(b)  To  authorize  the  making  of  contracts  without  advertise- 
ment. 

And.  generally,  to  make  any  and  all  contracts  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  that  is  authorized.  iSo  that 
every  part  comes  imder  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  proposed  amendment 
meets  the  objection,  because  it  provides  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  A  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  and  that 
has  already  passed  the  Senate,  at  the  request  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  makes  it  possible  to  enter  into  contract  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  I  believe  from  my  recollection 
of  the  bill  it  would  also  apply  to  this  construction. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  things  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  not  seen,  will  it  Umit  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Panama  Cansd  so  that  the  power  is  taken  from 
}\iny  to  fix  the  compensation  at  any  rate  he  may  see  fit? 


hoi  IT 


Is  he  limited  in  fixing 
pay  any  salary  or  compensa 
gentleman  answer  that? 

Mr.  BLAND.  It  shall  not 
paid  for  the  same  or  similai 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I 
how  about  higher? 

Mr.  BLAND.  The  rates  o 
authorized  by  law  for  other 
shall  not  be  paid  without  approval 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.     I 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscon^n 
man  jrield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin 
of  the  provision  to  leave 
ment,  which  naturally  meai^ 

Mr.  BLAND.    Will  the 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BLAND.    That  Is  exkctly 
contained  in  some  of  the  otper 
special  designs.    Let  me 

Authorize  the  making  of 


be  lower  than  the  compensation 
services  to  other  employees, 
am  not  talking  about  lower;  but 

compensation  in  excess  of  those 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 

of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
think  that  satisfies  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 


ttese 


gantl 


read 


an  r  contracts — 


And  so  f  orth- 


wlthout  advertisement 
engineering  corporations,  firm; 
and  delivery  of  designs,  plans. 


herelnjifter  specified  with  architectural  or 
or  Individuals  for  the  production 
drawings,  and  specifications. 


Wisco  asin 


amend]  nent 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of 
advertising  and  competitiv) 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois. 
Panama  Canal  originally, 
sible  to  enter  into 
done  down  there. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of 
ago.    In  view  of  the  fact 
appropriation  of  over  $277 
that  the  chairman  of  the 
reported  by  the  committee 
and  full  of  imperfections 
lengthy  perfecting 
which  is  not  in  print  and 
not   the   gentleman   believi; 
procedure  we  should  send 
so  that  you  can  give  it  a 
back  to  the  fioor  in 
will  know  what  they  are 
Mr.  BLAND.     Will  the 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  BLAND.    If  the 
that,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
mine  is  ridiculous  or  not, 
amendments  were  not  cons 
every  amendment  which  I 
up  in  the  committee  and 
amendments  to  which  I 
amended  at  the  very  able 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of 
ments  which  you  propose 
ported  this  bill  which  you 
amended  in  order  to 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois 
should  appreciate  the 
this  biU.    With  these 
offered,   I   think   the    bill 
Question. 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr, 
revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  which  I  make  nov 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther ; 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr 
the  gentleman  asked  to 
include  certain  things 
inclusion  of  other  than  his 


Why  should  we  not  have 

bidding  on  those  contracts? 

Vhen  General  Goethals  built  the 

he  report  showed  it  was  impos- 

compe  itive  bidding  and  get  anything 


Wiscot  sin 


perf(  ct 


laud  ible 
perf  ( ict 


rems  rks 


Spei  iker, 
nvise 
whiih 
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s  and  wages,  or  does  It  let  him 
ion  that  he  so  desires?    Will  the 


yield. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  favor 
contracts  without  advertise- 
without  competitive  bidding? 

eman  3neld? 
yield. 

similar  to  language  that  is 
legislation,  and  only  refers  to 
it: 


Wisconsin.    Well,  that  was  a  long  time 
that  this  bill  carries  a  potential 
000.000,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
dommittee  admits  that  the  bill  as 
s  ridiculous — that  it  is  wide  open 
which  have  to  be  cured  with  a 
which  he   is   to   offer   and 
available  to  the  Members — does 
that  under   orderly   legislative 
this  bill  back  to  your  committee 
little  consideration  and  bring  it 
pririted  form   so  that  the  Members 
voting  on? 
;entleman  yield  on  that? 
[  3^eld. 
gerjtleman  will  permit  me  to  answer 
what  the  gentleman  shall  deter- 
when  the  gentleman  says  that 
dered  by  the  committee,  each  and 
propose  to  offer  here  was  taken 
;onsidered  by  us.  and  one  of  the 
been  referring  just  now  was 
luggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 


bit 


Well,  where  are  the  amend- 
to  offer?     Your  committee  re- 
admit now  has  to  be  drastically 

it  and  make  it  workable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us 
motives  and  purposes  behind 
ing  amendments  which  will  be 
should   be    passed   without    any 


Spei  iker 


,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
I  made  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
and  which  I  may  make  later  on. 
objection? 

reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  extend  his  remarks  and 
I  did  not  hear.    Was  it  for  the 
own  remarks? 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Only  the  remarks  I  have  made  here  on 
various  rules  and  bills,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  gentleman  will  not  have  an  extension  extending  the  lec- 
ture to  his  Democratic  colleagues  which  he  partially  delivered 
on  the  fioor.  will  he? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  attention  was  called 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  bill,  and  before  the  rule 
was  granted,  we  had  a  conference  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr. 
Bland,  and  at  that  time  he  agreed  to  amendments,  and 
the  amendments  met  with  the  approval  of  all  Members. 
However,  before  they  were  submitted,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  was  being  raised,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  being  interested  in  helping  the 
condition  there,  as  well  as  here,  and  I  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  dated  June  19: 

The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  given  further  consid- 
eration to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  concerning  employment,  and 
Is  recommending  that  the  provisions  to  which  you  refer  be 
deleted,  and  clarifying  provisions  inserted.  The  changes  recom- 
mended are  indicated  in  the  nttached  copy  of  H.  R.  5129,  to 
which  your  attention  is  Invited.  These  changes  should  obviate 
the  criticism  voiced  In  your  letter. 

In  other  words,  I  had  criticized  some  of  the  provisions, 
and  I  was  indeed  gratified  when  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  these  amendments,  and  I  was  further 
greatly  pleased  that  the  President  himself  has  insisted  that 
amendments  should  be  adopted  to  clarify  the  sections  that 
had  been  criticized. 

Has  the  gentleman  frMn  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen  1  used  all 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Yes:  we  have  concluded. 
.    Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  day  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  I  am  informed  it  will  take  about  three 
pages,  and  that  requires  special  permission  of  the  House.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  permission  be  granted  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIRCn.  KUEHL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  blU  (H.  R. 
2346)  for  the  relief  of  Virgil  Kuehl,  a  minor,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "•5,000"'  and  insert  "$3,500." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
an  editorial  on  wages  and  hours  in  yesterday's  New  York 
World -Telegram . 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  reading  of  the  Journal  and  other  special 
orders  of  the  day,  I  may  be  allowed  to  address  the  House 
for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  bill  H.  R.  7120. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADDITICNAL  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  may  save  considerable  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  Interoceanic  shipping  may  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Improvement  and  enlargement  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  Interests  of  defense  and 
Interoceanic  commerce  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  substantially  In  accordance  with  the  plans  set 
forth  and  recommended  In  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  dated  February  24,  1939,  and  published  as  Hoxiae 
Docimient  No.  210,  and  including  such  appurtenant  structures, 
works,  and  facilities,  and  enlargements  or  improvements  of  existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $277,000,000.  which  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose:  PrmHded,  That  the 
initial  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000,000.  For  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  to  fix  their  compensation  without  regard  to 
any  other  law  affecting  such  compensation,  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  contracts,  continuing  or  otherwise,  in  advance  of  actual 
appropriations,  aggregating  not  more  than  the  total  cost  author- 
ized herein,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  herein  authorized,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  auxiliary  plants  and  facilities  In  connection  with 
the  work  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  to  utilize  any  of  the 
facilities  or  services  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
In  general  to  do  all  things  proper  and  necessary  to  insure  the 
prompt  and  efflcleut  completion  of  the  work  herein  authorized. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  2,  line  8, 
Insert  after  the  word  "authorized",  the  letter  "a"  in  parenthesee. 
strike  out  the  word  "with"  on  line  10  and  all  of  lines  11,  12,  13, 
14,  and  16.  insert  a  colon  and  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  That  the 
compensation  of  such  persons  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  to  other  employee* 
of  the  Panama  Canal:  Provided  further.  That  rates  of  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  those  authorized  by  law  for  other  employees  of 
the  Panama  Canal  shall  not  be  paid  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv  of  War:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  au- 
thorized to  engage,  under  agreement,  when  deemed  necessary,  ex- 
pert assistance  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  upon  terms  and  rates 
of  compensation  for  services  and  Incidental  expenses  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  compensation  provided  by  law  for  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal;   (b)  to  authorize  the  making  of  contracts,  without 
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the  •dvCTtlsement  hereinafter  prescribed,  with   architectural  or 

entrtneerlng  corporations,  ttrins.  or  Individuals  for  the  production 
and  delivery  of  designs,  plans,  drawings,  and  speclflcatlona;  and 
(c)  to  authorize  the  making  of  any  and  all  contract*  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  herein  authorized." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  clause  of  this  amend- 
ment prevents  the  Governor  from  reducing  rates  below  rates 
paid  other  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  whose  compensa- 
Uon  Is  fixed  under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  at  25  percent 
above  corresponding  rates  in  the  United  States,  a  provision 
very  much  desired  by  the  Canal  employees'  organization. 

Provision  for  expert  assistance  Is  based  on  act  of  July  3, 
1930  (48  Stat.  948.  U.  S.  C.  1934  ed..  title  33.  sec.  569a) . 

This  amendment  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  matter 
on  lines  11  to  15  on  page  2  is  Intended  to  accomplish  the 
following  purposes: 
I  have  explained  the  first  clause. 

The  second  clause  authorizes  payment  of  compensation 
above  classification  rates  and  Canal  rates  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  who  opposes  the  general 
provision  authorizing  the  Governor  to  fix  compensation  in 
excess  of  rates  now  authorized  by  law. 

The  third  clause  follows  the  provision  relating  to  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  (act  of  July  3,  1930,  46  Stat. 
948.  U.  S.  C.  1934  ed..  title  33.  sec.  569a)  and  authorizes  the 
employment  of  engineering  and  other  firms  to  prepare  spe- 
cial designs  and  permits  the  emplojrment  for  short  periods 
of  the  highest  type  of  consultant  on  special  technical 
questions. 

The  last  clause  eliminates  the  objections  that  the  Governor 
would  have  too  much  discretion  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
large  amounts  without  reference  to  appropriations,  as 
worded  contracts  In  excess  of  appropriations  would  have  to 
be  first  approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

These  amendments,  this  one  in  particular,  have  been  very 
largely  explained  in  the  colloquy  that  occurred  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  AllenI  and  myself.  I  have 
no  further  comments,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  the  bill  is  being 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  IzacI.  and 
some  others  who  especially  desire  to  be  heard,  should  be 
allowed  to  present  their  views. 

Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 

additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  California  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  to 
oppose  this  bill,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  1 
tell  you  just  what  the  true  situation  is  down  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  committee  has  undoubtedly  been  very  fair  in  its 
hearings.  They  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
agree  with,  but  I  believe  they  have  done  a  good  Job  and  that 
in  their  opinion  this  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

When  we  started  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  they  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  $182,000,000.  When  they  turned  it  over 
officially  in  1921  it  had  cost  $525,000,000,  and  that  with  the 
colored  help  from  Jamaica.  Since  then  100,000.000  cubic 
yards  of  material  have  been  taken  out  of  the  cuts,  especially 
at  Culebra,  at  a  cost  of  another  $100,000,000,  bringing  the 
cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  date  to  $625,000,000. 

In  1931  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  made  a  complete 
survey  oS  the  situation  along  the  Isthmus.  They  found  that 
the  proper  place  to  give  us  better  transit  facilities  for  the 
United  States  fieet  was  at  Nicaragua  by  *he  building  of 
another  canal  there. 

I  am  drawing  your  attention  today  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
Wll  you  are  spending  $277,000,000  to  build  an  additional  set 
of  locks  within  half  a  mile,  average,  of  the  present  locks. 
This  means  than  an  attack  made  on  the  present  facilities 
d  the  Panama  CazuJ  would  subject  the  additional  locks  to 
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the  same  attack.    On  the  otl  er  hand,  by  building  another 
canal  in  Nicaragua  from  500  to  700  miles  from  the  present 
Canal  we  would  make  almost  Impossible  the  reducing  of  the 
fortifications  In  both  places  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  IZAC.    I  would  rather  Aot. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Will  not  I  the  gentieman  yield  just  a 
minute?  | 

Mr.  IZAC.    Yes:  I  J^eld.       I 

Mr.  SIROVICH,  I  call  esp<  cial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  California  is  making  a 
very  Interesting  contribution,  but  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  <  f  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  the  Nicaragua  Cahal  plan.  The  results  of  those 
hearings  show  it  would  take  from  10  to  15  years  to  build 
that  canal  and  that  the  cost  would  be  $1,600,000,000.  We 
are  faced  now  with  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  cannot  wait  10  or  15  years  for  the  building  of 
another  canal. 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  will  answer  the  gentieman  in  this  way: 
The  results  of  the  survey  ma^e  by  the  Board  of  Army  En- 
gineers Is  contained  in  this  Iwoklet.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
almost  out  of  print,  but  thi  gentleman  can  still  procure 
a  copy  of  it.  It  Is  entUled.  "The  United  States  Government 
Interoceanic  Canal  Board."  BpMse  Document  No.  139.  of  the 
Seventy-second  Congress,  fir^  session.  Just  read  that  and 
find  out  what  the  story  is.  It  jwill  cost  $722,000,000,  Including 
defenses,  to  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  but  under  the  pres- 
ent bill  you  would  be  spending  $277,000,000  and  still  have 
all  your  eggs  in  the  same  basket. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  But  that  testimony  as  to  cost  is  not 
the  testimony  of  the  Army  ex  igineers. 

Mr.  IZAC.    I  am  very  sorr;r.  but  this  is  the  report  of  the 
Army  engineers. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    What  yei  J  was  that? 
Mr.  IZAC.    1931. 

Mr.  SIROVKJH.  But  in  ti  le  8  years  that  have  intervened 
things  have  changed  mater  ally  as  to  material  costs  and 
wages. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Let  me  tell  my  friend  this:  They  at  that  time 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  ifuilding  additional  locks  would 
be  somewhere  near  what  thie  estimate  is  now:  and  if  the 
estimate  of  building  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  been  increased 
to  $1,400,000,000  as  the  report  says  there  is  something  funny 


about  it.  The  whole  story  Is 
says  we  have  got  to  find  i 
cannot  object  to  a  disparity 


simply  this,  the  high  command 
way  to  get  around   this,   we 
of  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000. 


we  have  got  to  show  that  it  will  cost  a  whole  lot  more. 
Hence  their  testimony  this  year  doubling  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  tis  estimated  by  the  Army  en- 
gineers 7  years  ago. 

It  will  not  cost  $1,400,0(0,000.  because  CTolonel  Sultan 
and  his  staff  who  went  down  there  and  made  the  survey 
have  given  the  fig\ires  I  am  giving  you  now.  We  will  say 
that  it  will  take  10  years  to  jauild.  Undoubtedly  it  will  take 
10  years  to  build.  Do  you  ^uppose  it  is  going  to  take  less 
time  to  build  these  locks?  It  will  take  at  least  6  years  and 
probably  8  years.  That  is  what  you  are  going  to  gain  In 
number  of  years,  and  that  la  all. 
I  want  to  show  you  something  on  these  charts.    Here  Is 

iresent  time  we  are  taking  steps 
;h.  We  are  building  a  base  at 
le  circle,  which  will  completely 
On  the  west  side  we  have 
located,  and  we  could  have  the 
attack  on  the  Canal.  But  what 
are  we  doing?  We  are  not  leven  taking  over  the  Galapagos 
or  Cocos  Islands,  which  would  give  us  a  listening  post  or 
observation  base  for  our  p&nes  to  guard  the  western  ap- 
proach to  the  Canal.  Doesi  anyone  think  that  simply  pro- 
tecting the  eastern  approach  to  the  Canal  is  doing  all  that 
we  should  do?  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  idea  is' that  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
$277,000,000  and  forever  foTget  any  other  canal,  let  us  at 
least  guard  what  we  have  d  )wn  there. 


the  Panama  Canal.    At  the 
to  guard  the  eastern  appr 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  1,000-r 
dominate  the  Caribbean 
similar  islands  strategically 
same  type  of  defense  against 
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I  show  you  here  a  strategic  map  which  will  demonstrate 
how  an  attack  by  airplane  carriers  will  be  made  against  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  show  you  this  black  sector,  which  is  the 
position  an  enemy  will  assume  under  cover  of  darkness  from 
which  to  launch  planes  for  an  attack  on  the  Canal. 

I  am  forgetting  all  about  sabotage  and  things  that  might 
happen  to  the  Canal  in  the  meantime.  Here  we  are  with  a 
situation  like  this,  and  we  have  no  listening  post  out  here 
where  we  should  have  one.  We  have  not  made  arrangements 
to  lease  a  place  over  here  in  Salvador.  Guatamala.  or  Ecuador. 
This  whole  western  approach  to  the  Canal  Zone  Is  absolutely 
unprotected.  Still  they  come  In  here  and  ask  us  to  spend 
$277,000,000  when  we  have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the 
natural  defenses  west  of  the  Panama  Canal  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no  secret  so  I  can  tell  it  here  today. 
An  attack  launched,  such  as  I  have  shown  here,  would  permit 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  attacking  planes  to  get  through  the 
antiaircraft  barrage,  drop  bombs  on  the  locks  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  get  back  to  their  airplane  carriers.  Everybody 
knows  that.  It  is  no  secret.  Let  us  do  something  about  that 
before  we  go  ahead  and  spend  $277,000,000  to  put  all  the  eggs 
in  the  same  basket. 

Down  here  on  this  chart  we  show  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  best  place  for  the  canal  or 
not,  but  the  Army  engineers  think  so.  They  have  a  very  fine 
report  showing  how  feasible  It  would  be.  You  can  build  that 
canal  for  $700,000,000  with  all  of  the  defenses  so  the  Army 
engineers  say.  Thirty  batteries  of  antiaircraft  guns  are  at 
Panama  under  the  Army  today.  At  least  27  batteries  are 
there  today  and  3  more  expected.  They  cannot  keep  out  an 
attack  such  as  I  have  outlined  here. 

Mr.  TERRY.    Will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  IZAC.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  TERRY.    Is  it  contemplated  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  be  at  sea  level  or  through  locks? 

Mr.  IZAC.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  sea-level  canal. 
We  would  still  have  to  have  the  tidal  locks  at  any  place 
along  the  Isthmus  an  interoceanic  canal  is  built  because  of 
the  difference  In  tides  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  We  must  have  some  kind  of  locks  to  keep  out  the 
water.  When  they  talk  about  a  sea-level  canal  it  does  not 
mean  that.  If  you  would  attempt  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  a  sea-level  canal,  so-called,  or  a  canal  with  only  tidal 
locks,  it  would  probably  cost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
according  to  the  Army  engineers'  figures,  and  consume  a 
long  period  of  time. 

By  the  construction  of  another  canal  at  a  cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  we  can  have  two  transits  for  the 
fleets,  if  you  please,  in  time  of  war.    It  is  admitted  by  every- 
one that  an  attack  launched  against  one  canal  would  give 
us  ample  time  and  protection  to  take  care  of  the  other  one. 
Mr.  SXROVICTH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  IZAC.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.     I  distinctly  asked  the  Army  engineers 
myself,  in  view  of  the  emergency  that  now  exists,  whether 
they  preferred  a  canal  through  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  CHiiriqui. 
or   Panama,   and    they   specifically   said   they   wanted   the 
Panama  Canal  because  it  can  be  finished  within   a  few 
years,  whereas  a  canal  constructed  across  Nicaragua  would 
take  from  10  to  16  years  and  would  cost  $1,600,000,000  to 
construct. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  IzacI? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  It  would  take  a  little 
longer,  but  not  very  much  longer.  We  are  going  ahead  and 
building  these  45,000-ton  battleships,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  canal  ready  or  the  locks  ready  at  Panama  by  the 
time  the  battleships  are  finished  anyway.  Originally  there 
was  a  big  scrap  here  In  Congress  as  to  where  the  canal  should 
be  built.  Panama  won.  There  were  lots  of  reasons.  You 
probably  know  those  reasons  better  than  I  do.  Nevertheless, 
the  proper  place  for  the  canal  originally  was  Nlcaragiia. 


Let  me  give  you  one  reason  above  an  others.  The  cut  at 
Galllard  is  494  feet  from  the  top  of  the  slope  down  to  the 
bottom.  On  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  It  would  have  been 
344  feet,  a  difference  of  150  feet  In  favor  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Every  time  you  cut  1  foot  It  means  $1,000,000.  roughly. 
Still  they  insisted  on  going  through  that  place,  which  was  a 
tremendous  cut  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  had  to  make  the  cut  at  Galllard  8%  miles  long.  The 
cut  through  the  east  Divide  at  Nicaragua  is  2V4  miles  long,  a 
difference  of  6'2  miles.  Still,  some  people  had  Influence 
enough  to  get  the  canal  built  at  Panama.  Now  that  we  have 
It  I  would  like  to  see  it  properly  taken  care  of  and  properly 
gtiarded,  of  course,  and  that  is  why  I  appeal  to  the  House,  if 
we  are  going  to  spend  another  $277,000,000  and  put  all  our 
eggs  in  that  same  basket,  let  us  do  sometliing  to  protect  that 
life  line  of  ours.  We  are  not  doing  It.  I  defy  anyone,  Army 
or  Navy,  to  claim  that  they  are  doing  it  or  to  assert  for  one 
moment  that  they  are  proiierly  taking  care  of  the  defenses 
of  the  Panama  Canal  when  they  do  not  take  over  the  only 
Islands  strategically  placed  on  the  west  to  guard  that  canal 
properly. 
Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  IZAC.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  SANDAGER.  May  I  ask  the  gentieman  If  he  believes 
It  Is  going  to  be  any  easier  to  protect  two  canals  than  to 
protect  one  canal? 

Mr.  IZAC.  It  will  cost  much  more  money  to  protect  two 
canals,  undoubtedly,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
have  two  defenses  and  the  enemy  reduces  one  you  still  have 
the  other  one.  It  is  an  almost  certain  fact  that  an  enemy 
would  never  appear  in  force  sufficient  to  reduce  both  forti- 
fications at  the  same  time,  since  they  are  about  700  miles 
apart  on  the  west,  although  I  admit  that  on  the  east  they 
are  only  about  400  miles  apart;  but  even  so.  you  have  a  dif^ 
ference  there  of  400  miles  from  one  canal  to  the  other. 

What  have  you  between  the  locks?  The  twin  locks  there 
now  at  Panama  are  sep>arated  by  a  wall.  One  bomb  de- 
stroying that  wall  destroys  both  locks.  You  are  going  to 
put  this  third  set  of  locks  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  that  Is  all.  Have  any  of  you 
ever  been  on  a  plane  leveling  off  on  a  straight  line  to 
drop  bombs,  and  seen  that  bomb  hit  within  the  space  of  a 
handkerchief?  Why,  if  you  land  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  you  are  doing  pretty  good, 
if  the  enemy  keeps  you  up  high  enough,  and  that  is  what 
experience  down  there  has  shown.  In  other  words,  when 
you  put  these  locks  only  a  half  mile  away  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away  they  are  still  under  the  same  fire  as  If  they 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  other  locks.  When  you  get 
400  miles  away  or  700  miles  away  you  really  have  some 
protection,  at  least  from  that  same  attack. 
Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  I21AC.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  TERRY.  How  much  did  the  gentleman  say  the  Nica- 
ragua C^nal  would  cost? 

Mr.  IZAC.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  dollars. 
Including  defenses.  This  Information  Is  right  in  this  little 
book  written  by  the  survey  force.  It  was  only  1931  when  we 
sent  the  Army  engineers  down  there,  and  this  is  the  only  real 
survey  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  would  in- 
clude the  same  type  and  quality  of  defense  that  is  contem- 
plated now  for  the  Panama  CTanal? 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  because  that  would 
depend  on  the  War  Department.  It  would  be  up  to  the  War 
Department  to  say  how  many  batteries  of  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  how  many  16-inch  coast  defense  guns  would  be  required. 
Mr.  TERRY.  I  thought  the  gentleman  would  know  the 
cost,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  said  "Including  defenses." 

Mr.  IZAC.  Those  are  the  very  words  I  tcjok  from  the  re- 
port, at  the  bottom  of  page  16,  "including  cost  of  defense." 
They  will  have  to  put  defenses  there,  there  is  no  question 
about  it;  but  when  those  defenses  are  built  It  will  make  that 
canal  practically  impregnable.    Certainly  if  they  reduce  that 
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canal  you  can  still  use  the  Panama  Canal  and  vice  versa.  And 
the  locks  contemplated  for  Nicaragua  are  big  enough  to  take 
any  ship  tJuUt  or  buUding  or  which  we  will  build  probably  in 
the  next  100  years.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ._        ,     « 

Mr.  8TARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stakcbj  of  Alabama  to  the  committee 
amendment:  On  page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "Canal"  strike  out 
the  colon  and  Inaert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  all  such  per- 
sons occupying  skilled,  technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and 
supervisory  positions  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr.  BLAJJD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  that  it  Is  not  germane  to  any  part 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  merely  provides  for  the  construction 
and  does  not  deal  with  questions  of  labor.  As  I  recall  it, 
the  amendment  not  only  deals  with  this  new  portion  but 
also  with  the  original  Panama  Canal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  StarnesI  is  not  germane  to  the 
committee  amendment.  Prom  a  very  cursory  and  hurried 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment  it  appears  that  the 
first  part  of  that  proviso  deals  with  the  compensation  of 
such  persons;  that  is,  persons  who  may  be  employed  on  the 
Canal.  As  the  Chair  reads  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  it  is  a  limitation  upon  the  nature 
and  character  of  such  employees.  The  Chair  Is,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  amendment  is  germane  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  12,000  people  employed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  the  Canal  Zone;  of  this  number  at  least  3,000 
will  be  within  the  category  covered  by  the  amendment, 
skilled  workers,  administrative  workers,  and  men  and  women 
working  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  My  amendment  merely 
seeks  to  limit  that  employment  to  American  citizens. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  offering  a  valid  objection  to 
the  employment  of  American  citizens  only  in  these  capac- 
ities on  such  a  vital  link  in  our  national  defense  system. 
The  amendment  is  offered  purely  and  solely  for  that  piu:- 
pose. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  thousands  of  common  labor- 
ers there  who  are  British  West  Indians  and  British  subjects. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  employ  American 
citizens  in  supervisory  and  skilled  capacities  and  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  merely  seeks  to  write  that  policy  into  positive 
law,  and  as  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
wc  want  American  citizens  and  American  citizens  only  em- 
ployed in  such  capacities  at  this  vital  point  in  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schatbb  of  Wisconsin  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Starnes  of  Alabama  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Insert  "Provided.  That  all  contracts  herein 
authorized  shall  be  made  with  American  citizens  or  with  American 
corporations  and  employment  preference  shaU  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can citizens." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment,  first,  that  It  is  not  a  substitute. 
The  pending  amendment  relates  only  to  labor  and  the  other 
amendment  deals  with  contracts  which  is  entirely  a  different 
proposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
This  is  an  amendment  in  the  third  degree  which  is  not  in 
order  as  a  substitute  to  the  Starnes  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  makes 
the  point  of  order  there  is  not  a  quonim  present.  The  Chair 
will  coimt. 

BCr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Starnes  amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  broad  jrinciple  that  is  involved  in  the 
Starnes  amendment  there  would  appear,  generally,  to  be  no 
opposition,  but  when  you  came  to  a  definition  of  what  is 
skilled  labor  and  similar  conditions  to  be  met  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  it  would  involve  serious  questions  of 
administration  and  of  policy  so  far  reaching  that  I  am  not 
able  to  say  Just  what  the  effe  :t  would  be. 

I  made  the  statement  somt  time  ago  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  the  broad  poller  of  labor  is  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Executive 
orders  that  have  been  issued  with  respect  to  labor.  First,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  th;  fact  that  there  has  certainly 
been  no  effort  on  the  i)art  of  he  War  Department  to  increase 
the  employment  of  aliens,  rhe  record  will  show  that  the 
employment  of  American  citi  «ns  has  been  uniform  and  con- 
stant while  the  emplosmient  <  f  aliens  has  varied.  The  num- 
ber of  United  States  employees  in  1916  was  3.542,  and  in 
1937  it  was  3,428.  The  nuEiber  of  aliens  has  varied  from 
32,549  in  1911  to  the  minimum  in  1937,  the  last  figure  I  have, 
of  10,449.  As  I  have  said,  the  President  has  the  power  to 
fix  this,  and  there  have  beei  several  Executive  orders  that 
have  determined  the  aliens  that  should  be  employed.  The 
first  was  issued  on  Decembei  8.  1904,  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  poviding  that  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  United  State  3  citizenship  may  be  waived  for 
applicants  for  positions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service. 

Then  there  was  another  ly  Secret£U7  of  War  Taft.  dated 
February  8,  1908,  that  only  t  ^erlcan  citizens  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  higher-paid  p<  sitlons,  except  where  Americans 
were  not  available  for  app)intment.  The  order  provided, 
however,  that  any  foreigners  who  were  then  on  the  pay  rolls 
would  not  be  affected. 

Then  on  December  23,  1J08,  there  was  an  amendment, 
that  permitted  the  employment  of  Panamanians  as  well  as 
Americans  in  higher-paid  positions. 

Then  on  February  2,  191^ ,  there  was  an  Executive  order, 
as  amended,  prescribing  conditions  of  employment  for  the 
permanent  force  for  the  ot^ration  of  the  Canal,  and  con- 
taining a  rule  which  provided  that  all  employees  who  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  otf  more  than  $960  a  year  or  40 
cents  an  hour,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  the 

ch  citizens  will  be  given  pref- 
11  grades.     That  rvUe  provided 
oyed  in  such  grades  unless  (a) 
sitlons  during  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  for  2  years  o|  more,  or  (b)   in  case  of  emer- 
gency, in  which  latter  case  ^ey  must  be  replaced  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  the  JRepublic  of  Panama  as  early  as 
practicable. 

In  a  later  Executive  ordg-,  dated  September  14,  1927,  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  danal  was  authorized  to  increase 
above  the  limit  of  $960  per  lannum  the  pay  of  not  to  exceed 
100  alien  employees  who  by  long  and  efficient  service  had 
become  of  greater  value  to  the  Canal  organization  than  could 
be  adequately  compensated!  by  the  limit  heretofore  estab- 
lished. 

By  Executive  order  on  Aigust  7,  1929,  the  Governor  was 
authorized  to  increase  abo|e  the  limit  of  $960  per  annum 
the  pay  of  not  to  exceed  12  alien  employees  in  the  posi- 
tions of  steward,  chef,  baker,  and  head  waiter  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hotel  Washingion  and  the  Hotel  Tlvoli,  but  a 
maximum  list  of  $1,500  pe^  annum  was  placed  on  the  pay 
in  such  excepted  positions. 

Aliens  receiving  compensation  In  excess  of  $960  per  annum 
number  245,  all  of  whom  hive  been  employed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  above  orders.  The  great  mass 
of  the  alien  employees  ara  receiving  rates  of  pay  ranging 
from  $22.50  to  $80  per  mo  ith,  with  an  average  of  $55  per 
month.  There  are  about  .0,000  of  these  native  workmen. 
Tlie  number  fluctuates  considerably,  according  to  the  labor 
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demands,  particularly  In  such  work  as  stevedoring,  bunker- 
ing vessels  with  coal,  repairs  to  vessels,  building  construction, 
and  municipal  work,  in  which  there  may  be  variations  from 
day  to  day  or  according  to  weather  conditions.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  employment  of  these  native  workmen  which 
form  the  mass  of  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  that  there  is  a  constant  reserve  of  such 
labor  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  Thoroughly  accli- 
mated to  the  Tropics  and  paid  at  the  general  level  of  com- 
pensation for  such  labor  in  nearby  countries.  Today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  determine 
the  employment  of  these  people  and  to  reduce  the  nimiber 
of  aliens  employed.  It  is  variable,  and  I  appeal  to  you  in 
dealing  with  an  important  question  like  the  defense  of 
America,  not  to  write  rigid  provisions  in  the  law.  but  to  rely 
upon  your  efforts  and  the  patriotism  and  the  honesty  of  the 
President  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLAND,  I  cannot  yield  in  5  minutes.  Then,  as  I 
said  awhile  ago,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
health  conditions.  Do  you  know  that  even  with  the  United 
States  Army,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  territory 
of  Panama  for  only  2  years?  Why?  Because  of  the  danger 
of  insanity  and  other  troubles. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    And  typhoid. 

Mr.  BLAND.  And  typhoid,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
tropical  causes  which  have  made  it  necessary  to  bring  back 
United  States  citizens  every  2  years.  You  are  imposing  addi- 
tional buidens  upon  the  work  of  doing  work  that  is  for  the 
national  defense  and  must  proceed  at  once,  I  am  asking 
for  additional  facilities.  The  War  Department  is  asking 
for  additional  facilities,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  asking  for  these  additional  facilities.  We  should 
have  something  there  for  protection  if  bombs  come  from 
the  air.  You  will  have  locks  there,  according  to  the  con- 
struction plan,  which  are  going  to  be  bomb  proof,  as  nearly 
as  It  is  possible  to  make  them  bomb  proof.  They  will  take 
care  of  the  largest  ship  that  may  be  provided  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  They  will  be  protected,  as  far  as  humanly 
possible,  from  sabotage.  Let  us  work  out  the  salutary  pur- 
pose that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Starnes]  has  in 
view  by  a  resolution  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  studied  by  that  committee, 
and  seeking  to  provide  a  general  policy  of  law  rather  than 
by  dealing  with  a  condition  which  you  cannot  meet  by 
legislation  here  at  this  time  and  in  this  hour.  I  promise  the 
gentleman  he  will  have  a  complete  hearing.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  your  reservoir  of  American  labor  down 
there?  It  does  not  exist.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  two  words.  Should  the  pending  Starnes  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bland]  will  accept  my  amendment,  which  I  shall  reoffer. 
As  he  stated,  this  is  a  question  of  national  defense.  My 
amendment  provides  that  all  contracts  authorized  shall  be 
made  with  American  citizens  or  American  corporations  and 
that  emplosmient  preference  shall  be  given  to  American  citi- 
zens. Under  my  amendment,  which  is  not  as  drastic  and 
restrictive,  insofar  as  employment  is  concerned,  as  the  Starnes 
amendment,  the  agency  which  employs  these  thousands  of 
additional  people  will  have  considerable  leeway.  I  do  not  see 
why,  with  12,000.000  American  citizens  unable  to  find  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  Congress  should  hesitate 
in  voting  into  the  bill  which  carries  a  potential  appropriation 
from  the  American  Treasury  of  $277,000,000,  a  provision  to 
give  some  of  the  12,000,000  unemployed  American  citizens  an 
emplo5mient  preference.  My  amendment  will  also  insure  that 
American  business  institutions  will  obtain  the  contracts  which 
will  be  paid  for  by  taxes  collected  from  American  taxpayers. 
This  will  furnish  employment  to  many  thousand  Americans 
in  our  American  business  institutions.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
If  the  Starnes  amendment  is  defeated,  we  will  put  the  brand 
of  "America  first"  in  this  $277,000,000  national -defense  meas' 


ure  by  incorporating  my  amendment,  with  the  vote  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bland], 
for  whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  affection. 
[Applause,] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN)  there  were — ayes  24.  noes  29. 

So  the  sunendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schateb  of  Wisconsin  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bland  :  At  the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Bland  insert:  "Provided,  That  all  contracts  herein  authorized 
shall  be  made  with  American  citizens,  or  with  An^rican  corpora- 
tions, and  employment  preference  shaU  be  given  to  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  that  amendment  that  I  made  against  the  Starnes 
amendment, 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  opinions 
expressed  on  the  ruling  In  the  Starnes  amendment  apply  to 
this  amendment  and  therefore  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  12,000.- 
000  people  in  America  who  are  unable  to  find  Jobs,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Our  Federal  taxpayers'  Treasury  is 
almost  bankrupt.  Tills  bill  provides  for  an  eventual  appro- 
priation of  $277,000,000.  which  is  to  be  produced  by  and 
collected  from  our  American  taxpayers.  This  is  an  American 
national-defense  measure.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  em- 
ploy Americans  on  the  project,  so  far  as  possible,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  about  12.000,000  of  our  people  cannot  get  a  Job, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    I  jield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  provides  that  such  equipment  as  may  be  used 
for  the  construction  work  and  building  the  locks 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Absolutely;  $277,000,000 
will  be  expended  on  this  project  from  our  American  tax- 
payers' Treasury, 

Mr,  CRAWFORD.  What  reason  does  the  gentleman  think 
anybody  could  give  for  not  supporting  an  amendment  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  They  cannot  give  any  rea- 
son, unless  they  want  to  follow  a  friendly  neighbor  policy  and 
raid  the  American  taxpayers'  Treasury  of  $276,000,000  to 
furnish  contracts  and  employment  for  non-Americans. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Who  in  Latin  America  could  supply 
the  equipment,  if  anyone,  and  if  we  do  not  buy  It  from  the 
Latin  American  countries,  then  we  will  have  to  go  to  England 
or  France  or  get  it  from  Germany  or  Italy.  We  can  produce 
all  of  this  equipment  in  America.  When  we  manufacture 
this  equipment  in  America  we  wiU  furnish  Jobs  to  Americans 
in  many  of  our  factories  which  are  now  working  about  50 
percent  of  their  capacity. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  very  good. 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  appreciate  his  contribution  and  support  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  distingtiished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
that  he  opposed  the  Starnes  amendment  because  it  was  too 
restrictive  and  would  interfere  with  the  employment  pro- 
gram, I  respectfully  call  to  his  attention  that  my  amendment 
is  not  as  restrictive.  My  amendment,  insofar  as  employ- 
ment restrictions  are  concerned,  only  provides  that  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  American  citizens.  Should  American 
citizens,  of  whom  there  are  now  12,000.000  who  cannot  find 
Jobs,  who  must  pay  for  this  $277,000,000  project,  express  their 
Intention  that  they  want  to  work  on  it,  they  should  aot  be 
denied  that  opportimity. 
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Mr.  Speikker,  thla  is  a  $277,000,000  American  national- 
defense  measure.  The  American  Uxpayers  foot  the  bilL 
Americana  should  receive  the  contracts  as  weU  as  employ- 
ment on  the  project.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

amendment. 

I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Panama  Canal,  especially  as  to  health. 
Remember  you  are  dealing  now  with  a  reservoir  of  unskilled 
labor.  There  will  be  fluctuation.  First,  there  is  no  habita- 
tion; no  place  for  them  to  Uve.  What  will  be  done  to  take 
care  of  them  in  the  time  that  they  are  doing  this  work? 
Many  of  the  insurance  companies,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  appeared  before  the  committee  on  another  bill,  do  no 
business  in  the  Panama  Canal  Stone.  They  consider  the 
health  risk  too  great.  Those  who  do  business  there  charge 
s  higher  assessment,  in  addition  to  the  normal  rate. 
f-;  One  gentleman  interested  in  labor  has  been  urging  these 
"  amendments,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  evidence  which  he 
introduced  on  another  bill  before  the  committee,  coming  from 
Surgeon  General  Patterson,  of  the  United  States  Army: 

Residence  In  the  tropic  reglona  at  or  near  the  sea  level  Is  unfav- 
orable to  the  health  of  northern  races.  Among  the  things  which 
may  exercise  deleterious  effects  may  be  cited,  the  tempera- 
ture •  •  •  the  humidity  •  •  •  exposiire  to  actinic  ray» 
•  •  •  absence  of  normal  sources  of  companionship  and  amuse- 
ment, resulting  In  mental  depressions  •  •  •  lack  of  exer- 
cise, and  excessive  Indulgence  In  food,  alcohol,  and  venery  •  •  • 
aa»oclatlon  with  natives  •  •  •  in  my  opinion  nobody  •  •  • 
no  white  man  •  •  •  lives  In  the  Tropics  over  a  long  period  who 
does  not  deteriorate  In  practically  every  way. 

.1    Now.  you  are  dealing  not  with  a  normal  condition  on  the 
iPanama  Canal,  but  you  are  dealing  with  an  abnormal  con- 

'  dition  which  will  exist  In  the  construction  of  new  locks, 
additional  loclcs,  some  half  mile  or  more  away,  with  no 
accommodations  made  to  take  care  of  them;  no  quarters 
provided  for  them;  no  way  of  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
the  populaticm,  exposing  them  to  disease,  and  without  a 
reservoir  on  which  you  can  draw  if  these  men  remain  there 
only  a  short  time.  You  may  have  the  turn-over  which  you 
had  In  the  original  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  have  shown  that  the  matter  of  this  employment  is  in  the 

' ''broad  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  with  him  and  everyone  else  there  will  be  every 
desire,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  use  American  labor,  but  that 
will  be  on  the  skilled  and  technical  work;  not  on  the  un- 
skilled work-  You  are  subjecting  your  Americans  to  that 
which  they  and  many  of  us  here  do  not  understand.  I  felt 
as  many  here  do  until  I  went  to  Panama  in  1936  immediately 
after  the  jurisdiction  of  legislation  of  this  kind  was  trans- 
ferred to  my  committee. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  subject  that  involves  international  rela- 
tions with  Panama  itself.  If  we  are  going  to  finish  these 
locks  in  about  6  years  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
acccnnmodate  the  larger  ships  that  go  through,  then  we 
must  have  a  reserved  of  labor  in  Panama  upcMi  which  we 
can  draw  and  that  we  know  will  be  certain,  a  reservoir  of 
labor  that  is  acclimated  to  the  hardshii»  of  that  climate, 
and  not  take  a  chance  like  this. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  knows.  In  the  troubled  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  how  soon  we  may  need  these 
locks.  I  hope  there  may  be  no  trouble,  but  we  wish  to  make 
the  Panama  Canal  as  safe  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay.  Just  now,  if  a  bomb  were  to  fall 
in  those  locks  of  the  present  Panama  Canal,  the  results  might 
be  serious.  We  must  have  these  additional  facilities,  bomb- 
Xiroof  and  safely  guarded,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  built,  so  that 
America  need  not  spend  the  money  that  would  be  required  to 
build  up  a  navy  for  each  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  voted  down. 
Under  authority  granted  to  me  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  remind  the  House  again  that  the  Presi- 
dent— not  the  Governor — has  control  of  the  situation.  Exist- 
ing law  provides  that  all  persons,  other  than  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  necessary  for  the  care,  management, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  goveriunent,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  shall  (a)  be  appointed 
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by  the  President  or  by  his  iuthority;  <b)  be  removable  al 
the  pleasure  of  the  President;  (c)  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  shall  be  fixed  by  th^  President  or  by  his  authority 
imtil  such  time  as  Congress  may  by  law  regulate  the  same; 
and  such  persons  shall  be  etnployed  and  shall  serve  \mder 
such  conditions  of  employrnent,  including  matters  relative 
to  transportation,  medical  'care,  quarters,  leave  and  the 
commutation  thereof,  and  office  hours  and  hours  of  labor,  as 
have  been  or  shall  hereafteri  be  jarescribed  by  the  President. 

Surely  the  President  of  th4  United  States  has  in  his  record 
shown  himself  to  be  worthy  jof  this  trust,  and  all  may  know 
that  if  a  change  should  be  mide.  he  will  make  it. 

Any  change  in  the  employment  policies  of  the  Panama 
Canal  should  not  be  made  without  full  investigation,  complete 
study,  and  careful  analysis  df  possible  results.  They  can  be 
made  at  any  time  by  Execuiive  order  of  the  President. 

The  Governor  of  the  Pana  na  Canal  estimates  that  the  cost 
might  approximate  $81,000  000.  The  change  in  this  way 
would  have  a  most  undesiralie  effect  upon  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  Panama  ,  Canal  and  upon  the  American 

lid  result  in  an  inevitable  delay 
letion  of  this  most  important  de- 


workers  themselves,  and  w 
in  the  prosecution  and  com 
fense  project. 

Careful  preparation  wouli 
a  large  influx  of  United  Sta 

Governor  Ridley  has  poinj 
be  seasoned  and  must  be 
of  the  Tropics.    He  says  tha 


be  required  to  take  care  of  such 
s  citizens. 

out  that  these  laborers  must 
climated  to  tlie  extreme  rigors 
Americans  cannot  perform  labor 
in  the  enervating  climate  ti  the  Tropics,  and  it  would  be 
lolly  to  provide  by  law  that  they  must  be  used  exclusively 
on  this  project.  He  says  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  result  would  be  dikastrovis  not  only  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  carry  tog  out  of  the  project  but  as  concerns  the 
health  and  welfare  of  thel  workmen  themselves.  He  says 
that  our  experience  during  Bhe  construction  of  the  Canal,  our 
quarter  centiiry  of  experience  in  its  operations,  and  the 
experience  of  private  contr^tors  in  large  projects  to  tropical 
latitudes  everywhere  in  the  i  world  conclu.sively  prove  that  an 
attempt  to  utilize  only  American  labor  on  the  contemplated 
project  would  be  doomed  to  jfailure  In  advance  and  would  be  a 
wholly  mexcusable  disregaitd  of  the  costly  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, j 

It  mxost  be  remembered  that  the  existtog  facilities  of  the 
Canal  Zone  are  sufBcient  ciily  for  those  persons  now  actu- 
ally engaged  to  the  enterpiise.  There  are  no  private  hous- 
tog  facilities,  and  the  school  >,  commissaries,  and  other  utilities 
are  adequate  only  for  the  regular  organizations.  While  it 
would  be  relatively  simple  to  provide  construction  quarters 
and  other  necessary  faciliaes  for  the  native  workmen  who 
would  reside  m  the  Canal  Zpne,  problems  of  great  magnitude 
would  be  involved  in  at  tempt  tog  to  provide  suitable  facilities 
for  many  thousands  of  lalx^rs  and  their  families  and  would 
involve  costly  expenditure^  which  would  not  be  warranted 
on  a  comparatively  short-tone  construction  project. 

There  is  pendtog  on  tqe  Calendar  of  the  House  a  bill 
totroduced  by  me  at  the  i|equest  of  Mr.  Hushtog,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  amen^  the  Canal  Zone  Code  so  as  to 
provide  more  liberal  retireinent  for  American  employees  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  becaiie  of  the  hardships,  dangers  to 
health,  and  effects  of  service  to  the  Canal  Zone.  My  com- 
mittee reported  that  bill  favorably.  I  wish  any  who  may 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  tffect  of  service  in  Panama  upon 
American  citizens  to  read  that  report  and  the  hearing  held 
March  28,  1939,  on  the  following  bills:  H.  R.  141,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Ode  so  as  to  provide  for  30-year 
optional  retirement;  H.  R,  142,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  widows*  annuities;  and  H.  R. 
1819,  a  bill  to  amend  sect^n  92.  title  2,  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Anyone  who  will  read  tfie  hearings  and  particularly  the 

hlng.  legislative  representative  of 
f  Labor,  will  not  hesitate  to  vote 


testimony  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hi 

the  American  Federation 
down  this  amendment. 

I  urge  that  those  desirii 
tdso  the  hearings  held  by 


information  on  this  subject  read 
ly  committee  on  March  21,  1939. 


on  H.  R.  980.  H.  R.  1674.  a^d  H.  R.  3821. 
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I  welcome  a  resolution  for  the  study  of  these  questions. 
If  none  is  introduced,  I  will  introduce  one  myself  to  that  end, 
and  before  the  Congress  meets  agam  I  hope  to  visit  Panama 
to  consider  the  problems  further. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  hope 
later  to  extend  some  remarks  on  this  subject  to  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  so  that  all  interested  may  have  knowledge  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved  on  which  I  have 
barely  touched. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair  bemg  in  doubt, 
the  committee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  35,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  another  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  2,  line  16.  Insert  the 
letter  "d"  in  parentheses  before  the  first  word  in  said  line;  page  2, 
line  18.  Insert  after  the  word  "desirable"  in  said  line  a  semicolon 
followed  by  the  letter  "e"  in  parentheses;  and  same  page,  line  21. 
insert  a  semicolon  sifter  the  word  "War"  and  insert  the  letter  "f" 
in  parentheses  after  the  word  "and"  In  said  line. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oSer  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  2,  after  line  23.  insert 
as  a  new  paragraph  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act.  all  purchases  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  for  services,  except  for  personal  services,  shall  be  made  by 
the  Panama  Canal  after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times,  sufficiently  In  advance  of  opening  of  bids,  as  the  Governor 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative  In  the  United  States  shall 
determine  to  be  adequate  to  insure  notice  and  opportunity  for 
competition.  Such  advertisement  shall  not  be  required,  however, 
when  (a)  an  emergency  requires  Immediate  delivery  of  the  sup- 
plies or  performance  of  the  services;  or  (b)  repair  parts,  acces- 
sories, supplemental  equipment,  or  services  are  required  for  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished  or  contracted  for;  or  (c)  the 
aggregate  amount  Involved  In  any  purchase  of  supplies  or  procure- 
ment of  services  does  not  exceed  $500;  In  which  cases  such  pur- 
chases of  supplies  or  procurement  of  services  may  be  made  In  the 
open  market  in  the  manner  common  among  businessmen.  In 
comparing  bids  and  in  making  awards  the  Governor  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  in  the  United  States  may  consider  such 
factors  as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  supplies  or  services, 
the  bidder's  financial  responsibility,  skill,  experience,  record  of 
Integrity  in  dealing,  and  ability  to  furnish  repairs  and  maintenance 
services,  the  time  of  delivery  or  performance  offered,  and  whether 
the  bidder  has  complied  with  the  specifications." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Most  definitely,  In  its 
present  shape. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ScHAFER  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment:  "Provided,  That  all  contracts  herein 
authorized  shall  be  made  with  American  citizens  or  with  American 
corporations,  and  employment  preference  shall  be  given  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  previous  question 
will  be  ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ScHAFER  of  Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  37,  noes  43. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  144,  nays 
166,  not  voting  118,  as  follows: 


(RoU 

No.  1521 

1 

YEAS— 144 

Alexander 

Ford,  Leland  M. 

Johnson.  HI. 

Robslcn,  Ky. 

Andersen,  H.  Carl 

Pulmer 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Anderson,  Calif. 

Gamble 

Johnson, Luther A.Rogers.  Mass. 

Audresen.  A.  H. 

Gartner 

Jones.  Ohio 

Routaohn 

Angell 

Gear  hart 

Kean 

Rutherford 

Arends 

Gehrmann 

Klnzer 

Sandager 

Austin 

Gerlach 

Knutson 

Schafer,  WU. 

Barton 

Glfford 

Kunkel 

Seccombe 

Bates.  Mass. 

Gilchrist 

Lambertson 

Seger 

Bender 

Gillie 

Landls 

Shafer.  Mich. 

Blackney 

Graham 

LeCompte 

Slmpaon 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Grant,  Ind. 

Lemke 

Smith.  Maine 

Brewster 

Guyer,  Kans. 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Smith.  Ohio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gwynne 

Lewis,  Ohio 

Sparkznan 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Hall 

McDoweU 

Springer 

Carlson 

Halleck 

Maas 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Carter 

Hancock 

Marshall 

Sumner,  m. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Harness 

Martin,  Iowa 

Taber 

Chlperfield 

Harter,  N.  T. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Talle 

Church 

Hawks 

Mason 

Taylor.  Tenn. 

Clason 

Helnke 

Michener 

Tenerowlcz 

Clevenger 

Hess 

Miller 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Cole.  N.  T. 

Hill 

Monklewics 

Thorkelaon 

Corl)ett 

Hinshaw 

Mott 

Tibbott 

Crawford 

Hoffman 

Mundt 

Tinkham 

Curtis 

Hope 

Murdock.  Utah 

Treadway 

Darrow 

Horton 

Murray 

Van  Zandt 

Dlrksen 

Houston 

O'Brien 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Dlitcr 

HuU 

Pace 

Vreeiand 

Dondero 

Izac 

Pierce,  N.  T. 

Walter 

Doiigias 

Jarrett 

Plttenger 

Wheat 

Dowell 

Jeffries 

Poage 

Wlgglesworth 

Dworshak 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Rankin 

Williams.  DeL 

El8ton 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

Reed.  ni. 

Winter 

Engel 

Jensen 

Ree£,  Kans. 

Wolcott 

Penton 

Johns 

Risk 

Toungdahl 

NAYS— 166 

1 

Allen,  La. 

Cullen 

Keller 

Patrick 

Allen,  Pa. 

D'Alesandro 

Kelly 

Patton 

Arnold 

Darden 

Kennedy,  Md. 

Pearson 

Asiibrook 

Delaney 

Kennedy.  Michael  Peterson.  Fla. 

Ball 

Dicksteln 

Keogh 

Peterson,  Oa. 

Barden 

Disney 

Kerr 

Plumley 

Barry 

Doxey 

Kllday 

Polk 

Bates.  Ky. 

Durham 

Kirwan 

Ramspeck 

Beckworth 

Eberharter 

Kitchens 

Raybum 

Bland 

Ellis 

Koclalkowskl 

Robertson 

Bloom 

Evans 

Larrabee 

Robinson,  Utab 

Boland 

Faddls 

Luce 

Romjue 

Boykln 

ray 

McAndrews 

Sabath 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Ferguson 

McArdle 

Sacks 

Brooks 

Flaherty 

McCormack 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  0». 

Flannagan 

McOehee 

Schuetz 

Bryson 

Flannery 

McKeougb 

Scrugham 

Buck 

Fries 

McLaughlin 

Shanley 

Burch 

Ga  things 

McMillan,  John  L 

1.  Sbatmon 

Burgin 

Gavagan 

Mahon 

Sheppard 

Byrne.  N.  T. 

Geyer.  Calif. 

M&nsfleld 

81ro\ich 

Byrns.  Tenn. 

Glbbs 

Ma  pes 

Smith.  Conn. 

Byron 

Gore 

Marcantonio 

Smith,  Va. 

Cannon,  Pla. 

GoEsett 

Martin,  Colo. 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Cannon.  Mo. 

Grant,  Ala. 

Martin.  lU. 

South 

Cart  Wright 

Gregory 

May 

Spence 

Ca£cy.  Mass. 

Griffith 

Merrltt 

Terry 

Celler 

Hare 

Mills,  Ark. 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Chapman 

Hart 

Mills.  La. 

Clark 

Harter.  Ohio 

Monroney 

Tolan 

Claypool 

Havenner 

Moser 

Vincent.  Ky. 

Cochran 

Healey 

Mouton 

Vinson.  Oa. 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Hendricks 

Murdock.  Ariz. 

Ward 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Hobbs 

Myers 

Warren 

Cole,  Md. 

Hunter 

NlchoU 

Weaver 

Colmer 

jRcobsen 

NorreU 

West 

Connery 

Jarman 

O'Connor 

Whelchel 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Lyndon  OTJay 

Whlttlngton 

CosteUo 

Johnson,  Okla. 

O'Leary 

Williams.  Mo. 

Cox 

Johnson,  W.  V*. 

Oliver 

Zimmerman 

Crosser 

Jones,  Tex. 

07«eal 

Culktn 

ELeefe 

Parsons 

1 
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AUen.  HI. 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Andrews 

Barnes 

Beam 

BoU 

Boehna 

Bolton 
Boren 

Buckley.  V.  Y. 
;  fiulwinkie 
Bixrdlclc 
Caldwell 
Chandler 
Cluett 
Collins 
Cooley 
Courtney 
Creal 
Crowe 
Crowther 
Cummlngs 
Curley 
Dempsey 
DeRouen 
Dies 
Dtngell 
Doughton 
Drewry 
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NOT  VOnKO— 118 


Duncan 

Dunn 

Eaton.  Calif. 

Katon.  N.  J. 

Edml«ton 

Elliott 

Englebrlght 

Prrnandez 

Fish 

Fitrpatrlck 

Polger 

Ford.  Miss. 

Pord.  Thomas  P. 

Oarrett 

Green 

Gross 

Harrington 

Hartley 

Hennlngs 

Holmes 

Hook 

Kee 

Kennedy.  Martin 

Kleberg 

Kramer 

Lanham 

Lea 

Leavy 

Le?lnski 

Ludlow 


McGranery 

McLean 

McLeod 

McMlllan.Thos.8 

Maciejewskl 

Magnuson 

Maloney 

Masstngale 

Mitchell 

Nelson 

Norton 

Osmers 

OToolc 

Patman 

Pfelfer 

Pierce.  Oreg. 

Powers 

Babaut 

Randolph 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Eeed.N.T. 

Rich 

Richards 

Rockefeller 

Rogers.  Okla. 

Ryan 

Sa.s.scer 

Soharfer,  III. 

Schlffler 

Scbulte 


Schwert 

Secrest 

Short 

Smith.  HI. 

Snriith.  Wa&b. 

Snyder 

Somers.  N.  T. 

Steagall 

Steam;s,  N.  H. 

Stefan 

Sullivan 

Sumners.  Tex. 

Sutphln 

Sweeney 

Tarver 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Thill 

Voorhls.  Calif. 

Wadsworth 

Wallgren 

Welch 

White.  Idaho 

White.  C»ilo 

Wolfenden.  Pa. 

Wolverton.  N.  J. 

Wood 

Woodruff.  Mich. 

Woodrum,  V». 


bill  Of  the  following  tiUe,  i  i  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2903.  An  act  to  amen<  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  In  which  Ithe  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  HoiJse  of  the  following  title: 

act  authirizing  the  construction,  repair, 
public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 


H.  R.  7411.  An 

and  preservation  of  certain 
bors.  and  for  other  purposed 


The  SPEAKER.    The  C 
following  announcement 


RESICKATION    FROM    CONFERENCB    COMMITTEE 


I 


lair  lays  before  the  House  the 


JT7X.T  31,  1939. 


Hon.  William  B.  Bankhiad, 

Speaker,  of  the  House  of    lepresentatives. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

out  of  the  city  the  balance  of 
in  connection 


Deas  Mr.  Speakir:  As  I  will  be  —   - 

the  session  I  ask  to  be  relieve  1  from  further  duties 
with  the  conference  on  the  s<  cial-securlty  bill 
With  assurances  of  my  high(  st  personal  regards 
Yours  very  sincerely, 


I  beg  to  remain. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  additional  pairs: 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Oemers. 

Mr.  Lea  with  Mr.  BoUes. 

Mr.  Garrett  with  Mr.  Schlffler. 

Mr.  DeRouen  with  Mr.  Erxglebrt^t. 

Mr    Bell  with  Mr    White  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tfivlor  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Wallgren  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Secrest. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  T^.xas  with  Mr.  BUott. 

Mr    Bulwlnkle  with  Mr.  Maaslngale. 

Mr.  Hennlngs  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.  Oreen  with   Mr.   Ciunmlngs. 

Mr.  Polger  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Crowe  with  Mr   White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fernandez  with  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Fltzpatrtck. 

Mr.  Collins  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois. 

Mr    Buckley  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MitcbeU. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr    Patman  with  Mr.  Curley. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr    Kee. 

Mr.  Thomas  8.  MrMiUan  with  Mr.  Sasscer. 

Mr.  Edmlston  with  Mr.  I^eavy. 

Mr.  Ludlow  with  Mr.  OToole. 

Mr.  Sutphln  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  McOranr»ery  with  Mr.  Plah. 

Mr.  Caldwell  with  Mr.  Steams  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hook  with  Mr.  Cluett. 

Mr.  Creal  with  Mr.  Eaton  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  McLeod. 

Mr    Sullivan  with  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Mlclilgan. 

Mr.  Somers  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Lanham  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Powers. 

Mr.  Pfelfer  with  Mr    ThUl. 

Mr.  Steagall  with  Mr.  Eaton  of  California. 

Mr.  Beam  wltb  Mr.  Stefan. 

Mr.  Doughton  with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schwert  with  Mr.  Crowther. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Mls.-lsslppl  with  Mr.  Burdlck. 

Mr.  Martin  J    Kennedy  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Kleberg  wth  Mr.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Tarver  with  Mr.  Wolfenden  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Drewry  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Bovine  with   Mr.  McT«ean. 

Mr.  Dempsey  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Kramer  with  Mr    Alien  of  niinols. 

Mr.  Maloney  with  Mr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Randolph  with  Mr.  Wolverton  of  New  Jtntff, 

Mr.  Richards  with   Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Chandler  with  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Missouri. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 

bill. 
The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 

on  the  table. 

riTRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  Its 
legislative  clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 


Harold  Kntjtsoh. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ctair  appoints  on  the  committee 
In  the  place  of  Mr.  KntjtsoI*  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Jenkins!.  I 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  Chair. 

NADI «E  SANDERS 


Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  a 

statiient  on  the  bill  (S.  1164)  for  the 

ask  tmanimous  consent  for  its 


aid 


Reser  ring 


rei  )ort 


the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
.he  conference  report  should  be 
ordinary  course  followed  in  this 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
11  see  whet  it  is? 

I  will  explain  It. 
the  rules  it  should  be  printed.    I 
should  be  printed. 


Mr.  KENNEDY   of 
conference  report  and 
relief  of  Nadine  Sanders, 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.    COCHRAN. 
Speaker,  under  the  rule 
printed.    Why  is  not  the 
Instance,  the  conference 
tomorrow  morning  we  can 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Under 
think  the  conference  repor 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

EXTENSI  }N  or  REMARKS 

Mr,  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Sp(  aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  the  rematrks  I  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiie  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gitford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speak  er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Record  a  statement  of  mine  on  the  tin  investi- 
gation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorlq  [Mr.  Bloom]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOUTON.     Mr. 
from  the  House  on 
151  was  held.    Had  I  been 

affirmative. 


ANN  DtTMCEMENT 

Spiaker,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 

offici$il  business  at  the  time  roll  call 

present  I  would  have  voted  in  the 


EXTEirS|ON  OF  REMARKS 

was  given  permission  to  extend 


Mr.  Gathings  asked  and 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Ri  cord. 

CONSTRUCTION.    REPAIR.    AND    PRESERVATION    OF    CERTAIN    PUBLIC 
WORKS    ON    RIVERS   AND    HARBORS 

MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

table  the  bill  (H.  R.  7411)  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
The  Cletk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  10,  Insett  "Wood  Island  Harbor,  and  the  pool 
at  Blddef(stl  Pool,  Maine." 
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Page  11,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio:  The  existing  project  set  forth  In 
House  Etocument  No.  84.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  authorized 
by  Public  Law  No.  392,  Seventy -fifth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  cuts  or  partial  cuts  may  be  made  before  the  related 
railroad  bridges  are  modified  or  rebuilt  when  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  such  procedure  wlU  be  advantageous  to  navi- 
gation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mansfield]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION   of   REMARKS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  incorporate 
an  address  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  statement  of  W.  J.  Crum,  professor  of  economics 
and  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Thorkelson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  with  reference  to  the 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  John  Ericsson  held  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  insert  speeches  made  by  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MaasI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Sbcth]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Alexander]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include 
certain  data  on  reciprocal  trade. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  lending 
bill  and  to  include  brief  excerpts  from  testimony  presented 
in  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  list  of  newspapers  that  endorsed  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.  GearhartI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAVUNNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
brief  letter  from  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Havenner]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  in  reference  to  my 
recent  vote  on  the  W.  P.  A.  bill. 

The  SPEAE:er.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fay]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  House 
heretofore  entered,  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Hill]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn.  Like  the  seven  pre- 
ceding sessions  which  I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  attending,  some  desirable  and  beneficial  legislation  has 


been  enacted.  But  the  forces  of  reaction  are  more  firmly 
than  ever  entrenched  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  opiwsing  and 
preventing  even  consideration  of  progressive  and  necessary 
measures. 

Dtuing  the  first  term  of  the  present  administration  It  was 
the  Supreme  Court  which,  by  its  failure  or  refusal  to  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  Constitution  in  the  light  of  modem  con- 
ditions and  demands,  prevented  reform  and  thus  delayed 
permanent  recovery.  I  have  long  contended  that  the  F\sd- 
eral  courts  have  usurijed  the  functions  of  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  legislative.  Neither  is  there  time 
nor  is  it  necessary  at  the  present  moment  to  give  facts  to 
prove  that -the  Constitution  clearly  authorizes  the  Congress 
to  make  laws  smd  delegates  the  power  to  try  cases  imder 
those  laws  to  the  Federal  courts  but  certainly  never  intended 
those  courts  to  declare  them  unconstitutional  and  tear  them 
up.  The  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  1933,  1934, 
and  1935  are  replete  with  arguments  for  and  against  the 
proposition. 

As  far  back  as  1920  I  predicted  that  some  day  a  progres- 
sive President  would  appoint  progressive  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  then  we  would  hear  the  criticisms  and 
bemoanings  of  the  conservative  elements  of  our  country. 
The  President  in  1937  failed  in  his  attempt  to  "unpack"  a 
conservative  court  by  the  same  constitutional  method  used 
by  the  second  Republican  President  in  our  history,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  But  some  of  the  Justices  completely  reversed 
themselves  on  minimum  wages  for  women,  the  Interstate- 
commerce  clause,  and  other  vital  issues,  and  other  conserva- 
tive Justices  resigned,  making  room  for  the  appointment  of 
men  with  forward-looking  ideas  and  ideals.  We  now  have 
a  progressive  Supreme  Court,  and  the  inevitable  has  hap- 
pened. A  Mr.  Hogan  of  Doheny  and  Secretary  Pall  oil 
scandal  fame  has  publicly  denounced  the  august  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  And  why,  pray?  Because,  for- 
sooth, it  does  not  now  interpret  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
favor  his  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  news  item  from  the  United  Press  of  July  10,  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hogan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Court  Makes  Law,  Bab  Read  Declares 

San  PaANcisco,  July  10. — The  Supreme  Court  no  longer  preserres 
constitutional  liberties,  Frank  J.  Hogan.  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  said  today  in  opening  the  association's  aixty-second 
annual  convention. 

He  said  the  present  Court  has  reversed  constitutional  doctrines 
and  "established"  principles  and,  therefore,  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  would  have  to  protect  the  people  against  "arbitrary 
exercise  of  power." 

He  praised  Justices  James  Clark  McBeynolds  and  Pierce  Butler  for 
"courageous  efforts  to  preserve  landmark  after  landmark  of  the 
law."  and  to  stop  "the  procession  of  precedents  to  the  graveyard." 

Mr.  Hogan  said  there  had  been  a  curtailment  of  States'  rights 
through  the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  interstate -commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.     Continuing,  he  said: 

"It  Is  to  this  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  General  Oovemment 
over  practlcaUy  every  branch  of  human  industry  that  I  direct 
attention  In  the  hope  that  my  feeble  voice  may  contribute  to  Its 
recognition  by  the  people  whose  liberties  are  Involved  in  th« 
exercise  of  such  power." 

CONTTTSES    LAWTIKS 

In  Its  last  two  terms  the  Court  affirmed  135  cases  and  reversed 
175.  There  were  199  dissenting  opinions.  "These  figures  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  reconstructed  Court  has  undertaken  to 
disavow  and  discard  old  doctrines  and  to  declare  new  principles 
and  new  concepts,"  he  said. 

"The  plain  restilt  of  all  this  Is  that  no  lawyer  can  safely  advise 
his  client  what  the  law  is;  no  businessman,  no  fanner,  can  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  breaking  the  law.  for  if  he  foUows  established 
principles  he  is  likely  to  be  doing  exactly  that. 

"What  was  a  constitutional  principle  yesterday  may  be  a  dis- 
carded doctrine  tomorrow,  and  this,  all  this,  is  what  has  been  so 
often  proudly  proclaimed  to  be  a  govermnent  of  laws  and  not  ol 
men." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Court  is  now  giving  decisions  favoring  my  point  of  view, 
I  still  insist  that  it  is  usurping  the  functions  of  another 
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constitutional  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington.  D.  C,  that  Congress 
should  reassume  its  power  and  authority  to  make  the  laws 
the  same  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  House 
ol  Deputies  In  Prance.  Then  we  can  let  the  people,  the  real 
sovereigns  In  this  Republic,  take  care  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  at  the  next  election.  That  is  democ- 
racy. I  have  never  had  any  fear  of  the  common  people, 
even  when  they  have  temporarily  disagreed  with  my  view- 
point. 

During  this  second  term  of  the  present  administration, 
with  the  Supreme  Court  more  or  less  in  accord  with  its 
policies,  a  coalition  of  conservative  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  dominated  the  scene  and  obstructed  or  retarded 
progressive  legislation.  Witness  the  delay  in  enacting  the 
wages-and-hours  law.  Despite  the  cry  for  harmony.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  stark  and  naked  truth  that 
reactionary  Democrats  have  all  through  this  present  session 
Joined  hands  with  the  Republicans  in  either  preventing 
New  Deal  policies  and  legislation  from  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration or  defeating  it  if  forced  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
All  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  present  administra- 
tion. Some  of  us  have  voted  against  the  President  on  occa- 
sion, at  times  when  it  was  very  unpopular  to  do  so,  as,  for 
Instance,  the  so-called  economy  bill  of  March  1933  and  the 
neutrality  bill  of  recent  date.  But  we  have  conscientiously 
done  so  as  a  matter  of  principle,  a  reasonable  difference  of 
oi^nion  and  Judgment.  But  too  many  so-called  Democrats 
have,  and  are,  sabotaging  the  whole  New  Deal  program  and 
policies  from  personal  hatred  and  bitterness  toward  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House.  This  Is  neither  states- 
manlike nor  commendable. 

I  reiterate  what  I  have  stated  time  and  again  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  Let  the  conservative  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, honest  as  they  may  be  in  their  convictions,  join  hands 
and  form  their  party.  Then  let  us  liberal  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, and  Progressives  unite  in  an  opposition  party  and 
let  us  flght  it  out  openly  and  frankly  and  let  the  people 
of  the  United  States  decide  what  they  want.  [Applause.  1 
To  most  candid  observers  it  would  seem  best  that  the  former 
retain  the  name  "Republican"  and  the  latter  retain  the 
name  "Democrat."  This  would  be  fair  to  the  voters  of  this 
country;  it  would  be  fair  to  us  who  serve.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  would  be  tragic  for  us  to  win  in  1940  with  the 
conservative  Democratic  tail  wagging  the  liberal  Democratic 
doff.  We  would  be  in  the  same  Impotent  impasse  that  we 
are  In  at  the  present  time.  We  spend  a  whole  day  disciissing 
the  acceptance  of  a  Roosevelt  library  when  it  could  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  discussing  a  cost-of-production  bill  for 
agriculture,  which  must  l)e  enacted  before  that  large  group 
can  ever  have  the  purchasing  power  it  deserves.  We  spend 
>.2  days  debating  antiallen  bills,  which  have  the  label  of 
patriotism  but  contain  the  essence  of  the  old  alien  and 
sedition  laws  of  the  Whig  days. 

I  voted  against  the  Smith  Mil  and  have  no  apologies  to 
offer.  A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  will  show  that  it  selects 
certain  dangerous  groups  for  deportation  and  refusal  of  entry, 
and  excepts  others  just  as  dangerous  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. An  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Congressman  John  Martin,  to  add  the  names  "Communist. 
Nazi,  and  Fascist"  after  the  word  "anarchists"  sis  subject  to 
refusal  of  entry  to  this  country  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Smith  bill  and  decisively  defeated  by  the 
majority  which  enacted  the  law.  I  despise  and  denounce  all 
three  of  these  subversive  forms  of  government  and  am 
skeptical  of  that  patriotism  which  distinguishes  between 
them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  members  of  the  Silver 
Shirts  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House — at  least  those  who 
sympathize  with  them.  If  there  is  anyone  here  who  would 
rather  wear  a  red  shirt,  or  a  silver  shirt,  or  a  black  shirt,  than 
a  khaki  shirt,  let  him  go  to  Russia,  Germany,  or  Italy  and  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Stalin.  Hitler,  or  Mussolini.  If  there  is  anyone 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would  rather  salute  the 
hammer  and  sickle,  the  swastika,  or  the  fasces  and  ax  than 
make  obeisance  to  Old  Glory,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of 


the  United  States,  much  less 
resentatives.     Some  of  you 
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I  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
want  to  fingerprint  the  aliens. 
That  is  a  very  laudable  proposition.  But  may  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  propose  a  law  or  a  rule  of  this  body  that 
every  Member  declare  that  lie  is  neither  a  member  of  nor  in 
sympathy  with  communism^  fascism,  or  nazi-ism.  Let  us 
begin  by  fingerprinting  the  membership  of  this  House.  I 
quote,  "The  honest  men  wil  not  object;  the  dishonest  ones 
should  be  forced  to  submit." 

As  I  observed  above,  2  day  s  were  spent  In  consideration  of 
the  antlalien  bill,  yet  monetary  bills  restoring  the  function  of 
"coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof"  back  to 
Congress,  where  it  constitut  onally  belongs,  cannot  even  be 
brought  out  of  the  committe ;  room. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that,  until  real  farm  legislation 
restoring  the  pvu-chasing  povier  of  that  large  group  is  enacted, 
until  all  our  unemployed  whp  can  work  are  given  permanent 
positions  at  decent  living  wages,  thereby  restoring  purchasing 
power  of  that  second  large  g  roup,  until  the  money  problem  is 
so  solved  as  to  get  into  free]  and  constant  circulation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pyijamid  through  adequate  old-age 
pensions,  as  well  as  the  othar  two  methods  just  mentioned — 
until  this  Is  done  we  can  hive  no  real  recovery  nor  perma- 
nent prosperity.  When  this  is  done  our  country  filled  with 
employed  and  contented  citia  ens  will  be  a  most  sterile  field  for 
propagation  of  alien  ideas  and  foreign  "isms."  This  is  our 
job  as  Congressmen,  and  1 1  aust  say  we  have  woefully  failed 


M*.   Speaker,  will   the   gentleman 


I  would  sug  ;est  that  that  is  a  good  thing. 


in  our  duty. 

Mr.   THORKELSON 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Das  the  gentleman  know  that  ap- 
proximately 200  Members  of  this  House  who  are  members  of 
military  organizations  havej  already  been  fingerprinted? 

Mr.  HILL.    Members  of  what  organizations? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Thdy  are  ex-service  men  or  men  who 
are  now  members  of  our  R^rve  forces.  They  have  all  been 
fingerprinted. 

Mr.  HILL. 
[Applause.! 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  ^ave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  Mr.  Chowe,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Interpai  liamentary  Union. 

To  Mr.  Coffee  of  Nebniska,  indefinitely,  on  accotmt  of 
official  business  as  a  deK^ate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

To  Mr.  LtTDLOw,  on  accoiiit  of  death  in  his  family. 

To  Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiapa,  for  balance  of  session,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Harrington,  for 
official  business. 


MJance  of  session,  on  account  of 


SENATE  ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 


The  SPEAKER  announceld 
of  the  Senate  of  the 

S.  281.  An  BCt  to  amend 
ment  Act,  approved  May  29, 


t<> 


his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill 
follow!^  title: 

further  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
1930. 


ADJ  3TTRNMENT 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
day,  August  2,  1939,  at  12  olclock 


accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  25 
a^oumed  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
noon. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES    ON   PUBLIC    BILLS   AND 

RES  DLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  X  H, 

Mr.  WARREN:  Commit  ,ee  on  Accounts.  House  Resolu- 
tion 278.  Resolution  prov;  ding  for  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolution  277,  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  (Rept.  No.  1425) .  Committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whc|e  House  on  the  state  of  the  Unioa 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  WARREN:  Committee  on  Accounts.  House  Resolu- 
tion 163.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolution  162  (Rept. 
No.  1426) .  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WARREN:  Committee  on  Accounts.  House  Resolu- 
tion 265.  Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  authorized 
in  House  Resolution  258  (Rept.  No.  1427) .  Committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1428.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  EScecutive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1429.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  in  the  United  States  CivU  Service  Commission. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1430.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Repwrt  No.  1431.  Report  on  the  dispxjsitlon 
of  records  of  the  Panama  Cana!.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1432.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1433.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DOXEY:  Committee  of  conference.  H.  R.  4998.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921  (Rept.  No. 
1434).  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  7235.  A 
bill  to  prohibit  the  maintenance  of  gambling  establishments 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1435).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLANNERY:  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads.  H  R.  5757.  A  bill  to  require  that  periodicals  sent 
through  the  mails  or  introduced  into  interstate  commerce 
contain  the  name  of  the  publisher,  the  place  of  publication, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1436). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURCH:  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
H.  R.  2748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
contract  for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1437).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders  (Rept.  No. 
1438) .  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows:  , 

By  Mr.  FADDIS: 
H.R.  7439.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish  certain  markers  for  certain  graves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H.  R.  7440.  A  bill  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to,  by  force 
or  show  of  force,  delay,  hinder,  or  prevent  the  production  of 
goods  destined  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY: 
H.R. 7441.  A  bill  to   provide  for  the  application  of  the 
2-cent  rate  on  first-class  matter  for  delivery  within  the  con- 
fines of  any  Incorporated  city;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads.  j 

By  Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama:  ' 

H.  R.  7442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WHELCHEL: 
H.  R.  7443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor.  r 

By  Mr.  CONNERY: 

H.  R.  7444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  EDMISTON: 
H.R. 7445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Ai)pro- 
priatlon  Act  of  1939 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  FLANNERY: 
H.  R.  7446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  GEYER  of  California: 
H.  R.  7447.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  mate 
a  survey  of  the  proposed  "T"  tunnel  as  a  means  of  commiml- 
cation  and  transportation  between  San  Pedro,  Wilmington. 
Terminal  Island,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
MiUUry  Affairs.  | 

By  Mr.  HOUSTON:  ' 

H.  R.  7448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elmergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  JOHNS: 
H.R. 7449.  A  bill  to  liberalize  effective  date  of  claim  toe 
reimbursement  for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  contained  in 
Veterans'  Regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 
By  Mr.  PAY: 
H.  R.  7450.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Emergency  Relief   Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KIR  WAN: 
H.R. 7451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SHANLEY: 
H.  R.  7452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington: 
H.R. 7453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WOOD: 
H.R. 7454.  A  bill   to  eliminate   certain  oppressive  labor 
practices  affecting  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.  R.  7455.  A  bill  to  remove  the  depressing  economic  effects 
of  excessive  farm-mortgage  debts,  and  prevent  the  further 
Increase  of  farm  tenancy  due  to  mortgage  foreclosures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY: 
H.R. 7456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  and  consoUdate  the  acts  respecting  copyright,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1909,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Patents. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
H.J. Res. 377.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  to  certain  lands  in  Missouri  and  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to  investigate  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BLOOM: 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  authorizing  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  printed  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  present  neu- 
trality law  and  related  legislation  affecting  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rote  ttjch  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLTON: 
H.  R.  7457.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Isabelle  Herbeson; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensons. 
By  Mr.  EBERHARTER: 
H.  R.  7458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia  Maria  Cavarzan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.  R.  7459.  A    bill   for   the   relief    of   Bettlna   Bernstein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  PATRICK: 
H.  R.  7460.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the 
claim  of  R.  BrinskeUe  and  Ch&rlie  Melcher;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.  R.  7461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diemer  L.  Bathrust; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5171.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Resolution  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  passed  at  annual  session  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  Harry  Cheek,  secretary,  asserting  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  public-utility  districts,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ^stributing  electrical  power  and  to  whom  the 
Federal  Government  has  loaned  money  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  Rural  Electrification  Administration  lines  and 
engaging  in  the  electric  business,  to  purchase  private  util- 
ities in  order  to  facilitate  an  economic  distribution  of  such 
electricity;  therefore  favoring  Federal  loans  to  public-utility 
districts  for  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

6172.  Atoo,  resohition  of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
passed  at  annual  session  at  Vancouver,  Wash..  Harry  Cheek, 
secretary,  pointing  out  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lished Bonneville  Dam  power  development  provided  that  50 
percent  of  such  power  should  be  reserved  for  rural  commu- 
nities until  January  1,  1941,  and  stating  that  certain  power 
crRanizations  who  have  refused  to  serve  the  rural  people 
except  at  exorbitant  price  rates  and  construction  costs  are 

now  seeking  to  gain  control  of  the  entire  Bonneville  output, 
and  that  such  control  would  be  extremely  detrimental; 
therefore  urging  that  Congress  and  Prank  A.  Banks,  acting 
administrator  of  BonnevHIe  Dam.  reserve  the  50  percent  of 
power  for  rural  communities  at  least  until  January  1,  1943; 
to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

5173.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
peissed  at  annvial  session  at  Vancouver.  Wash.,  Harry  Cheek, 
secretary,  asserting  that  there  Is  a  bill  before  the  Congress 
(8.  1675-H.  R.  173)  amortizing  loans  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  20  years;  pointing  out  that  a  large  percent  of  the 
land-bank  commission  loans  set  up  on  a  10-year  repayment 
basis  are  becoming  delinquent  due  to  the  low  returns  of  farm 
crops;  therefore  urging  that  members  of  the  Washington 
congressional  delegatton  in  the  House  and  Senate  work  for 
Senate  bill  1675  and  House  bill  173  to  the  end  that  relief 
should  be  extended  on  such  heavy  repayment  charges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxnrency. 

6174.  Abo.  reoolution  of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
passed  at  annual  session  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Harry  Cheek, 
secretary,  pointing  out  that  State  officials  are  without  ade- 
quate power  to  act  against  the  private  power  companies  who 
set  up  "i*ioney"  organizations  within  States  to  cover  part  of 
their  expenditures  during  campaigns  against  public  owner- 
ship, as  the  organization  directing  such  campaigns  and  the 
records  necessary  for  action  by  State  oflScials  may  be  outside 
the  State  affected:  therefore  urging  that  Congress  enact  a 
law  giving  the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to  inter- 
fere when  a  great  sum  of  money,  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
amount,  is  being  spent  in  campaigns  against  pubUc  owner- 
ship, and  where  threats  and  intimidation  are  used  to  influ- 
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ence  voters;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

the  Washington  State  Grange, 
passed  at  annual  session  ai  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Harry  Cheek, 
secretary,  urging  the  enaciment  of  a  law  by  Congress  that 
would  compel  a  majority jvote  of  all  eligible  voters  of  the 
United  States  before  the  IFnited  States  could  enter  Into  an 
armed  conflict  on  foreign  soil;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

5176.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America.  Regidnal  Council,  New  York  City,  con- 
cerning House  bills  7157  land  7160;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

5177.  Also,  petition  of  th^  engineers  and  workers  on  Works 
Progress  Administration  brojects,  sponsored  by  borough 
president.  Manhattan,  New]  York  City,  concerning  the  lending 
bill,  amending  the  19-monihs  clause  in  the  relief  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5178.  Also,  petition  of  th  s  Social  Service  Emirfoyees  Union, 
New  York  City,  concerning  certain  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

5179.  Also,  petition  of  tjie  Amalgamated  Utility  Workers, 
New  York  City,  concerning  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  th^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5180.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent. New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  New  York  City, 
urging  support  of  the  hoiising  bill  (8.  591);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  find  Currency. 

5181.  Also,  petition  of  tWe  Social  Service  Employees'  Union, 
New  York  City,  opposing  certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

5182.  Also,  petition  of  tie  Amalgamated  Utility  Workers, 
New  York  City,  concernini :  certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  ito  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  J 

5183.  Also,  petition  of  ttte  China  Aid  Council,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  concerning  Japanese  embargo  (xi  war  supplies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

engineers  and  workers  of  Woilc 
projects,  sponsored  by  borough 
president,  Manhattan,  Nev  York  City,  concerning  the  lend- 
ing bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5185.  By  Mr.  WOOD:  PfetiUon  of  F.  M.  Rice  and  925  oth- 
ers, With  reference  to  the  construction  of  Osceola  Dam  on 
the  Osage  River  in  Miss<iu:i;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood 

Control. 

5186.  Also,  petition  of  'W .  T.  Williams  and  others,  with  ref- 
erence to  proposed  legislation  affecting  lay-offs  and  pay 
changes  of  Works  Progress  Administration  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5187.  By  the  SPEAKK^:  Petition  of  the  Arizona  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolutions  iNos.  3  and  14,  with  reference  to 

ntal  departments  and  redprocal- 
ommittee  on  Expendittires  in  the 


5184.  Also,   petition   of 
Projects   Administration 


reorgani2ation  of  gover 
trade  agreements;  to  the 
Eexecutive  Departments. 
5188.  Also,  petition  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  petitioni: 
with  reference  to  the  U, 


Committee  on  Naval  AfiTars 


e  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore, 
consideration  of  their  resolution 
S.  frigate  Constellation;  to  the 


SJSNATE 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1939 

The  Reverend  Duncan  ^'raser,  assistant  rector.  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Washington.  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  ever  kept  us  in  Thy  stead- 
fast care  and  love:  Grart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  blessing 
on  this  Nation,  and  upon  all  in  authority  therein,  esi)ecially 
the  President  of  the  Unittd  States  and  the  Members  of  this 
Congress;  that  they  may  ipeedily  conclude  their  labors,  and. 
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with  a  good  conscience  and  a  quiet  mind,  return  to  their 
several  homes,  grateful  for  the  rest  of  body  and  soul  which 
Is  Thine  alone  to  give.  Through  Jesus  Christ  otir  Ixtrd. 
Amen. 

THE  JOTJKNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barklet,  and  by  imanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  1,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Batley 

Bankliead 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 


Danaher 

Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  FoUette 


Lee 

Lucas 

Lundcen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Mxirray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Radcllffe 

Reed 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbctch 

Sheppard 


BhlpBtead 

S:attery 

Bmathera 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Towtuend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews!,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GiLLETTi:].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L].  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mead]  are  absent  on  important  pubUc 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  tMr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan  1,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Overton],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  are  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-one  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quonun  is  present. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE  AGREEMENTS— NOnCE  OF  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

LUCAS 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  give  notice  that  on  tomor- 
row, as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  floor,  I  shall  speak  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour  on  the  subject  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements. 

TERM  OF  COURT  AT  KALISPELL,   MONT. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  474) 
to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide  for  a 
term  of  court  at  Blalispell,  Mont.,  which  were,  on  page  1, 
line  10.  to  strike  out  aU  after  "court"  down  to  and  including 
"States"  in  line  2  of  page  2;  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  "place", 
to  insert  ":  Provided,  That  suitable  rooms  and  accommoda- 
tions for  holding  court  at  Lewistown  and  Havre  are  fur- 
nished without  expense  to  the  United  States:  And  provided 
further.  That  suitable  rooms  and  accommodations  for  hold- 
ing court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell  are  furnished  without 
expense  to  the  United  States  imtil,  subject  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  providing  such  rooms  and  accommodations  for 
holding  covu^  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell,  public  buildings 
shall  have  been  erected  or  other  Federal  space  provided  for 
court  purposes  in  said  cities";  and  to  amend  the  title  so  as 
to  read:  "An  act  to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code 
to  provide  for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  provision  of  rooms  and  accom- 
modations for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell, 
Mont." 


Mr.  MURRAY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments.  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

JESSn  M.  DTTRST  ' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  809)  for 
the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst  which  was,  in  line  12,  after 
"act",  to  insert  "And  provided  further.  That  such  claim  be 
filed  within  6  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act." 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  j 

DOROTHY  CLAIR,  0.  F.  ALLEN,  AND  EARL  WOCLDRlttCB 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2239) 
for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  P.  Allen,  and  Earl  Wool- 
dridge,  which  was,  in  line  5,  to  strike  out  "Boy"  and  insert 
"Boy's." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  MONXTMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  6)  to 
retiu-n  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument 
to  the  public  domain,  which  was,  on  page  3,  to  strike  out 
line  21  and  insert  "(49  Stat.  1976)." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment.  j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

JOHANNES  OR  JOHN,  JULIA,  MICHAEL,  WILLIAM,  AND  ANNA  KOSTTOX 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1394) 
for  the  relief  of  Johannes  or  John,  Juha,  Michael,  William, 
and  Anna  Kostluk,  which  were,  in  line  9,  to  strike  out  "law- 
fully"; and  in  line  11,  after  "1925",  to  insert  "Provided.  That 
the  said  Johannes  or  John,  Julia,  Michael,  William,  and  Anna 
Kostluk  shall  never  be  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HARRY  K.  SNYOEH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1821) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  K.  Snyder,  which  was,  on  page  2. 
line  4.  after  "act",  to  insert  ":  And  provided  further.  That 
such  claim  be  filed  within  6  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
act." 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

ONE  HT7NDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WRITING  OF 
THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S,  J.  Res.  176)  providing  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Fort  McHenry  on 
September  14,  1939,  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  which  was,  on  page  1,  line  7.  after  "of"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  insert  "the  President  of  the  United 

States." 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land heartily  endorses  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  moves  that  the  Senate  concvu*  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EARL  J.  REED  AND  GILES  J.  GENTRY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1429) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J.  Gentry,  which  was, 
on  page  2.  line  5,  to  strike  out  all  after  "Provided",  down  to 
and  including  "$1,000"  In  line  17,  and  insert  "That  no  part 
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of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  aenrlces  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  i)erson  violat- 
ing the  iwoviaions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr,  PBFPER.  I  move  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  state,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  took  an  adjournment  at 
the  conclusion  of  yesterday's  session.  Ordinarily,  following 
an  adjournment,  the  Senate  goes  through  with  all  the  routine 
of  petitions  and  memorials,  bills,  Joint  resolutions,  and  so 
forth.  After  that  order  shall  have  been  concluded,  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Chair,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  majority  leader, 
to  recognize  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr.  Byrnes  1 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a  bill.  Senators  desiring  to  speak 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  that  time.  The  Chair 
thinks  he  should  make  that  statement  in  order  that  the 
Senate  may  know  the  situation. 

STTPPLnCENTAL  ESTHIATXS DAMAGX  CLAIICS    (S.  DOC.  HO.   102) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  supplemental  estimates  of  appro- 
priations to  pay  claims  for  damages  to  privately  owned  prop- 
erty adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Federal  works  agency. 
Work  Projects  Administration.  $488.14:  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $323.67;  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  $87.43; 
the  Navy  Department,  $126.61,  and  the  War  Department, 
$2,393.52.  In  total  amount,  $3,419.37,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
I>ropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLIMBNTAI.  ESTIMATKS,  NAVY  DKPARTMBNT    (S.  DOC.  NO.   103) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  estimates  of  appropriations  to  pay 
claims  for  damages  by  collision  or  damages  incident  to  the 
operations  of  vessels  of  the  Navy,  amounting  to  $3,841.11, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

StTPPLEMXNTAL    ESTIMATE — PtntCHASE   OF    IfOTOH    SHIPS     (S.    DOC. 

XfO.   110) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  conununi- 
cation  frwn  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  Navy  Department,  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting  to 
$3,500,000  for  the  purchase  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
of  two  motor  ships  and  their  conversion  for  use  as  naval 
vessels,  which,  with  the  accompemying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

STTPPLDCrarrAL  ESTIMATB,  department  of  state  (S.  doc.  no.  104) 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  l>efore  the  Senate  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  pay  a  claim  for  personal  injury 
and  death  arising  in  China,  amounting  to  $750,  which,  with 
the  accompanjring  papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLBMKNTAI.  KSTZMAIE — PAYMENT  TO  OOVERNMEMT  OF  PANAMA 

(S.  DOC.  NO.  109) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal  years  1934  to  1940. 
Inclusive,  for  payment  to  the  Gtovemment  of  Panama  in 
accordance  with  the  i«t»visions  of  the  treaty  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  on  March  2,  1936,  amounting 
to  $2,010,000,  which,  with  the  accompanjring  papex,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Apparc^xlaUons  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


FKOVISION    PERTAlNnrO    TO  JrOREIGIl    BEXVXCB    PAY    ADJTTSTMENT 

(S.  BOC.  NO.  107) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President Jof  the  United  States,  transmitting 
draft  of  a  proposed  provis^n  pertaining  to  the  appropriation 
"Foreign  Service  pay  adjufetment,  1940."  which,  with  the  ac- 
companjring  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  1m  printed. 

PROVISION  PEETAININC  TO  AM  APPROPRIATIOIT  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR    is.  DOC.  NO    106) 


aid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
to  an  appropriation  for  the 
entkled  "Transporting  Filipinos  to  the 
-December  31,  1938,"  which  was  re- 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 


pert)  lining 


oi 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
cation  from  the  President 
a  proposed  provision 
Department  of  Labor 
Philippine  Islands,  1937-1 
ferred  to  the  Committee 
printed. 

DEFICIENCY  ESTIMATE — LEGISLATIVE   ESTABLISHMENT    (S.  DOC.  NO. 

Ill) 

laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  deflclincy  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
the  legislative  establishnient,  contingent  expenses,  United 
States  Senate,  fiscal  year  |l939,  in  amount  of  $30,000,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  pMjers.  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ore  ered  to  be  printed. 

LEGISLATIVE    ESTABLISHMENT,     SENATE 
K>C.  NO.  108) 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
cation  from  the  President 


SUPPLEMENTAL    ESTIMATE, 

(S. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENli  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Presidenti  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
the  legislative  establishment,  salaries,  United  States  Senate, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  in  amount  of  $176,400,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Appropriations  and  ord€r(  !d  to  be  printed. 


RELIEF 


DISBU  ISXNG 


OF     FORMER 

VETERAllS 


The  VICE  PRESIDENtr 
from  the  Administrator 
a  draft  of  proposed 
counts  of  certain  former 
Administration,  to  reliev^ 
liability,  and  for  other 
Ing  papers,  was  referred 


the  city  of  Kansas  City, 
Commissioners,  and  dul;r 


OFFICERS     AND     EMPLOYEES    OF 
'  ADMINISTRATION 


laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting 
legislation  to  allow  credit  in  the  ac- 
disbiursing  ofScers  of  the  Veterans' 
certain  employees  from  financial 
pujTJOses,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


19^0   RELIEF  ACT 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  present  for  appropriate 
reference  a  petition  fronj  Hon.  Don  C.  McCombs,  mayor  of 

Kans.,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
attested  by  Howard  Pajnne,  city 
clerk,  which  I  ask  may  lie  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  or  petition  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  aa  follows: 

I  Crrr  of  Kansas  Cttt,  Kams., 

DsrAMTMXNT  OF  FUiAMCE   AND   REVENTTX, 

j  July  26.  193$. 

Senator  AKTinm  Cappeb.     I 

WasKuigton, '  D.   C. 
HoNosABLx  Six:  In  tbe  iqtereet  of  A  more  joist  provision  for  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed,  ^'e  earnestly  petition  you  to  work  and 
vote  for  the  following  chanfes  In  the  1940  Relief  Act: 

1.  Restore  the  prevailing  hourly  wages  on  all  W.  P.  A.  Jobs. 

2.  Increase  the  monthly  wages  In  the  South,  but  without  cuttixkg 
the  North  and  W  ;st. 

of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  W.  P.  A. 
power  to  adjust  tbe  funds  as  needed. 
■off  provision. 
5.  Restore  the  arts  projects. 

Only  by  making  these  cl  ranges  can  suffering  be  reduced  among 

States  and  counties  be  enabled  to  give 
others  on  direct  relief  who  are  unabl* 


wages  In 

3.  Stop  arbitrary  lay-off 
workers:  give  the  Presldeni 

4.  Repeal  the  30-day  lay 


the  unemployed  and  the 
at  least  some  help  to  th064 
to  work  or  cannot  find  joqs. 
Respectfully   3rours, 


Kans.,  July  24,  1939. 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr. 

lleve  a  serious  mistake 


Don  C.  McCombs.  Mayor. 
Approved  by  Board  of  Cotemlssloners  of  the  City  of  Kansas  City, 


HowAKO  Patns,  City  Clerk. 


P]  esldent, 


^as 


I  desire  to  state  that  I  be- 
made  by  Congress  in  striking  tibe 


A 
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prevailing-wage  provision  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Appropriation 
Act.  I  voted  to  retain  it;  I  also  voted  to  restore  the  pre- 
vailing wage  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
lending  bill  in  the  Senate  last  week,  as  also  did  my  colleague 
from  Kansas.  Senator  Reed.  May  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  and  other  injustices  contained  in  the  work-rebef  legis- 
lation enacted  at  this  session  will  be  corrected  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ELIGIBILITy  OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  CONNAliLY.  Mr.  President.  I  present  and  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Lone  Star  Chapter  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  AusUn.  Tex.,  relating  to  House 
blU  5101. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  a  bill  designated 
H.  R.  5101,  by  Mr.  Starnes  of  Alabama,  relating  to  the  clvU -service 
eligibility  of  veterans;   and 

Whereas  section  4  of  said  act  provides  that  all  disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  preference  wives  would  have  to  make  a  passing  grade  of 
70  before  being  allowed  the  present  10-percent  disabUity  allowance, 
which  is  60  for  passing:  and 

Whereas  the  said  provision  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  disabled 
veterans  and  would  affect  some  17  percent  of  such  disabled  veterans 
who  heretofore  passed  with  a  60  to  70  grade  and  would  mean  a  loss 
of  several  thousand  positions  for  disabled  veterans:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Lone  Star  Chapter,  No.  4,  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  Axistln.  Tex.,  that  the  said  chapter  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  said  bill;  and  be  it  further 

Resolixd  by  the  said  chapter  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  both  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  United  States 
Senators  Sheppasd  and  Connaixt  of  Texas,  and  Congressman 
Lyndon  Johnson  with  a  request  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  this  measure  being  enacted  into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  said  chapter  favors  the  passage  of  the  act 
entitled  "H.  R.  5147,"  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Stabnes  of  Alabama, 
relating  to  civil-service  eligibility  for  veterans  and  respectfully 
solicits  the  support  of  Senators  Sheppard  and  Connalxy  and  Con- 
grcissman  Lyndon  Johnson  for  said  measure. 

GAMBLING    SHIPS 

Mr.  ASHURST  presented  a  telegram  from  Earl  Warren, 
attorney  general,  dated  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  I 

Los  Angeles,  Calit..  July  28,  1939. 

Hon.    H.    P.    ASHTJKST, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  favorable  consideration  of  gambling-ship  legislation  is 
earnestly  requested.  California  with  approximately  1.000  miles  of 
shore  line  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  activities  of  such  ships 
which  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  nullify  the  State  laws  against 
illegal  gambling.  By  anchoring  more  than  3  miles  from  shore  they 
create  jurisdictional  as  well  as  practical  problems  of  enforcement. 
State  and  local  authorities  are  now  engaged  in  attempting  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  but  a  Federal  statute  such  as  that  proposed 
would  automatically  eliminate  the  sovirce  of  trouble.  Should  you 
desire  information  concerning  the  scope  of  activities  or  any  other 
assistance  this  office  will  gladly  comply. 

Eaxl  Waksen,  Attorney  General. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  (for  Mr.  Frazier),  from  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2103)  to 
repeal  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  conserve  and  develop  In- 
dian lands  and  resources;  to  extend  to  Indians  the  right  to 
form  business  and  other  organizations;  to  establish  a  credit 
system  for  Indians;  to  grant  certain  rights  of  home  rule  to 
Indians;  to  provide  for  vocational  education  for  Indians;  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1934,  and  the  act  of 
June  15, 1935,  supplementary  thereto,  reported  It  with  amend- 
ments and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1047)  thereon. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  3962)  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Camp- 
bell, reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1048)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5845)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at 
or  near  Wrightsville  Beach.  New  Hanover  Coimty,  reported  it 
without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1053) 
thereon. 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  823)  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Shorter, 
reported  It  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1049)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bin  (H.  R.  6728)  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  receiver 
for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation,  re- 
ported It  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  r^;>ort  (No. 

1050)  thereon. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  2384)  for  the  relief  of  Lyle  L.  Bressler, 
reported  It  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 

1051)  thereon. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETrE.  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4831)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  and  Interpreter  of  the  Menominee  Gen- 
eral Council,  members  of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Coimcil, 
and  oflacial  delegates  of  the  Menominee  Tribe,  reported  it 
without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1052) 
thereon. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  Which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5704)  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
D.  E.  Swelnhart,  reported  it  without  amendment. 

Mr.  BURKE,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  5350.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  (Rept. 
No.  1055) : 

H.  R.  5894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett  (Rept. 
No.  1056) ; 

H.  R.  5895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry.  Sr. 
(Rept.  No.  1057) ; 

H.R.6492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor.  Farm  Security  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Santa  Rcsa,  N.  Mex.  (Rept.  No. 
1058) ;  and 

H.  R.  7049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1059). 

Mr.  BURKE  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6808)  for  the  rehef  of 
Matilda  Lamed  Bouck,  reported  it  with  an  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1060)  thereon. 

Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  3689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Colimibus  Iron  Works 
Co.  (Rept.  No.  1061) ; 

H.  R.  4033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke  (Rept 
No.  1062) ; 

H.R.4252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co. 
(Rept.  No.  1063) ; 

H.  R.  4875.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mamie  Hoffman  (Rept. 
No.  1064) : 

H.  R.  5338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr  (Rept. 
No.  1065) ; 

H.R.  5803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co. 
(Rept.  No.  1066) ; 

H.R. 6362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden,  Essie  Burton,  Beatrice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb,  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant.  Sallie  Harris.  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett,  Josie  McDonald.  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phillips.  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 
rett,  and  SheUey  Turner  (Rept.  No.  1067) ; 

H.R. 6490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Puchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treastiry  Department 
(Rept.  No.  1068) ;  and 

H.  R  6491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 
Simeon  F.  Felarca  (Rept.  No.  1069). 
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Mr.  PITTMAN,  from  the  Conuntttec  on  R)relgn  Relations, 
to  which  was  referred  the  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  320) 
to  amend  Public  Resolution  No.  46.  approved  Augtost  9,  1935, 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
to  the  International  Statistical  Institute  an  Invitation  to 
hold  Its  twenty-fourth  session  In  the  United  States  in  1939,'* 
reported  It  without  amendment,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1070)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  367)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy  to  assist  the  governments  of 
American  republics  to  Increase  their  military  and  naval 
establishments,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported  it  with  an 
amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1071)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  were  referred 
the  following  resolutions,  reported  them  adversely  and  sub- 
mitted reports  thereon: 

8.  Res.  174.  Resolution  for  an  investigation  of  negotia- 
tions by  American  ritizens  with  the  Mexican  Government 
concerning  certain  oil  sales  (submitted  by  Mr.  Nkblt  on  the 
31st  instant)    (Rept.  No.  1072) ;  and 

S.  Res.  177.  Resolution  authorizing  an  investigation  of 
negotiations  by  American  citizens  or  oflBcials  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government  concerning  certain  oil  sales  (submitted  by 
Mr.  BHrocES  on  the  31st  instant)  (Rept.  No.  1073) . 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2773)  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  recess  appointees  In  certain  cases,  reported  it 
with  amendments  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1079)  thereon. 

Mr.  CXARK  of  Missouri,  from  the  Cwnmittee  on  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canals,  to  which  were  referred  the  following  bills, 
reported  them  each  without  amendment  and  submitted  re- 
ports thereon: 

H.  R.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of  com- 
puting annuities  (Rept.  No.  1076) ;  and 

H.  R.  5584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  2Ione  Code  (Rept. 
Na  1077). 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
.  and  Grounds,  to  which  were  referred  the  following  bill  and 
Joint  resolution,  reported  them  each  without  amendment 
and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  6021.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mtnlmum-prtce  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  old  post-offlce  building  and  site 
(Rept.  No.  1080) ;  and 

H.J. Res. 341.  Joint  resolution  to  dissolve  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building  Commission  (Rept.  No.  1081). 

PLATA  DE  FtOR  LAND   &  IMPROVnCEirr   CO. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hayden,  the  Committee  on  Claims  was 
discharged  frcHn  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7132)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Playa  de  Flor  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,"  approved  May  21, 
1934,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interoceanlc 
Canals.  t 

Mr.  HAYDEN  subsequently,  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanlc Canals,  to  which  ^^as  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7132) 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Playa 
de  Flor  Land  li  Improvement  Co.,"  approved  May  21.  1934, 
reported  it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1078)  thereon. 

anxs  AKs  JODIT  usoLxrnoNS  nomoDUCxD 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  tmanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  BONE: 

S.  2933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1939:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DANAHER: 

S.  »34.  A  bill  to  further  limit  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
upon  loans  secured  by  liens  on  United  States  Government  life 
(converted)  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LA  POLLETTB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Whxklu.  and 
Mr.  Schwkllenbach)  : 

S.  2935.  A  bill  to  remove  the  depressing  economic  effects  of 
excessive  farm-mortgage  debts  and  prevent  the  further  in- 


crease of  farm  tenancy  due  to  mortgage  foreclosinres,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

8. 2936.  A  bill  granting  an  1  icrease  of  poislon  to  Addle  R. 
Partlow; 

8. 2937.  A  bin  granting  a  pel  sion  to  Belle  Robinson; 

S.  2938.  A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Nancy 
Abbott; 

S.  2939.  A  bill  granting  an  i  icrease  of  pension  to  Sadie  M. 
Waitman; 

S.  2940.  A  bill  granting  an  ificrease  of  pension  to  Emma  M. 
Brown; 

S.  2941.  A  bill  granting  an 
Converse ; 

8.2942.  A  bill  granting  an 
Higbee; 

5.2943.  A  bill  granting  an 
Moore; 

8. 2944.  A  bill  granting  an 


ncrease  of  pension  to  Mary  L 

Increase  of  pension  to  Abigail 

increase  of  pension  to  Laura 

ncrease  of  pension  to  Irvin  O. 
Carson; 
S.  2945.  A  bill  granting  a  pehsion  to  Edith  E.  Pyle;  and 
S.  2946.  A  bill  granting  a  i^nsion  to  Callie  Sixiith;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 
S.  2947.  A  bill  authorizing  toe  Ponca  Tribe  of  Indians  resid- 
ing In  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  to  submit  claims 
to  the  Court  of  (Zlaims;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
S.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ( if  Mrs.  cniflord  Drake  E>avidson; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SCHWELLENI ACTH: 
S.  2949.  A  bill  to  transfer  tlhe  administration  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended,  to  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission;  to  the  Ctommlttpe  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  Pre^dent,  on  behalf  of  the  jimlor 

Barboitr],  I  introduce  for 

lution  requesting  the  President 

in  Day,  in  commemoration 


Edison, 
e  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 


Senator  from  New  Jersey 
proper  reference  a  joint  re 
to  proclaim  February  11  as 
of  the  birthday  of  TTiomas  A|va 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
celved  and  appropriately  ref 

By  Mr.  DANAHER  (foi  Mr.  Barbour) 

S.  J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  February  11  as  Edicon  Day,  in  commemoration  of 
the  birthday  of  Tliomas  Alv|k  Edison;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  proper  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  which; confirms  the  action  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  States  of  Misscuri  and  Iowa  over  the  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  It  is  introduced  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clahc]  and  mjrself  and  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring  anc^Mr.  Ghxette]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

By  Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Herring,  and  Mr.  G  xlette)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  181.  J(rfnt  resolut  ion  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boimdary  between  said  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

8.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolut  on  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No,  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  to  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  |bcpenses  of  the  Senate. 

BUMBUKSEIIEHT       OF       COTTOII 


COOPERATTVX 
}BIENT 


ASSOCIATIONI^— 


Mr.  McKELLAR  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (E.  2585)  to  reimbiirse  the  cotton 
cooperative  associations  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board's  stabilization  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  tp  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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SALS  OF  ACRICULTCntAL  COBOIOinTnCS  HELD  BY  COXMODITT  CREDIT 
CORPORATION AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  notice  of 
amendments  proposed  to  be  offered  to  Senate  bill  2904.  to 
provide  for  the  sale  imder  certain  conditions  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  so-called  barter  bill,  and  to  House  bill  7171. 

In  order  that  Senators  interested  may  know,  I  will  say  that 
the  amendments  provide  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  part  of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
no  part  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
bounties,  subsidies,  or  benefits  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
portation of  unmanufactured  cotton. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed  separately  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THIRD     DEFICIENCT     APPROPRIATIONS — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1939,  which  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  foUows: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  to  insert  the  following: 

That  there  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  expenditure  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940, 
the  sum  of  »6.5(M).  as  an  additional  amount  for  Mormon  cricket 
control  research  actlvlttes  at  the  cricket  research  laboratory  at 
Bczeman,  Mont.;  and  the  sum  of  $15,000,  for  the  purchase  of  air- 
planes and  mechanical  spreaders  and  for  salaries  and  expenses 
Incident  to  conducting  experiments  in  the  development  of  better 
methods  of  applying  cricket  bait. 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  to  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  — .  Section  15  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1939.  approved  Jxine  30,  1939,  ts  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')  shall  fix  a  monthly  earning  sched- 
ule for  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  funds  apprqDrlated  by  section  1.  Such  monthly  earning 
schedule  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  monthly  earnings  payable  under 
euch  schedule  to  any  class  of  workers  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
monthly  earnings  payable  to  such  class  of  workers  under  the  sched- 
ule of  earnings  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  effect  on 
June  30.  1039.  After  August  31,  1939.  the  monthly  earning  schedule 
fixed  by  the  Administrator  (1)  shall  not  provide  for  differentials 
In  the  monthly  earnings  of  workers  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
the  same  wage  area,  and  (2)  shaU  not  provide  for  differentials 
between  cities  or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area  upon  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor  that  win 
tend  to  discriminate  against  the  less  urbanlBcd  areas. 

"(b)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  projects  financed 
In  whole  or  tn  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  toi  work  of  a 
similar  nature  In  the  same  locality  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shaU  not  be  less  than  the  ciirrent  minimum  wage 
required  to  be  paid  by  private  employers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038." 

NOTICES   OF  MOTIONS   TO   STTSPEND    THE   VUtX — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following  notice  in  writing: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rtiles  of  the 
Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVT  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 
and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1939.  and  June  30,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amendment,  viz: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sxc.  — .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  16  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Employable  persons  who  have  been  certified  as  In  need  at 
employment  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  more  shall  have  preference 
in  employment  over  persons  who  have  had  active  employment 
status  on  such  works  projects  contlnuovusly  for  18  months  or  more: 
Provided,  That  this  shall  not  result  in  the  discharge  of  a  person 
employed  on  works  projects  where  he  has  made  a  reasonable  effort 
to  find  suitable  private  employment  nor  where  project  operations 
would  suffer  from  his  discharge  nor  where  vmusual  hardship  would 
result  from  stich  discharge." 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 

proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency  ap- 
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propriatlon  bill,  1939.  which  was  referred  to  the  Ctnnmittee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to,  see  the  foregoing 
XK)tice.) 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wheeler)  sub- 
mitted the  foUowing  notice  in  writing,  which  was  read: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  erf  rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  House  bill  7462.  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill, 
1939.  the  following  amendment  for  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
WmzuERl  and  myself,  viz: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following: 

"To  remove  the  depressing  economic  effects  of  excessive  farm- 
mcrtgage  debts,  and  prevent  the  further  Increase  of  farm  tenancy  due 
to  mortgage  foreclosures,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  au- 
thorized, out  of  any  funds  erf  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion as  he  finds  available,  to  refinance  farm  mortgages  on  which  the 
pajmients  periodically  due  exceed  the  normal  farm  income  available 
for  debt  service.  Such  loans  shall  be  subject  to  titles  I  and  IV  of 
the  Bankheed-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  but  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  said  act.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  administer  the  previsions  of  this  section,  and  all 
repayments  on  accoxint  of  such  loans  shall  be  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation." 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Whekuer)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pa-oposed  by  them  to 
House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  1939, 
which  was  refored  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to,  see  the  foregoing 
notice.) 

INVESTIGATION     OT     CERTAIN     HTDROELECTRIC     AKV     RECLAMATIOir 
PROJECTS  IM  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  the  foUowing  resolution  (S.  Res. 
179) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Whereas  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  construction  of  three  hydroelectric  and 
reclamation  projects  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  commonly  known  as 
the  Loup  River  project,  the  Central  VaUey  project,  and  the  Platte 
River  project;  and 

Whereas  investigations  and  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
the  United  States  Army,  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  and,  In  the 
case  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion engineers,  had  adversely  reported  on  these  projects  as  imprac- 
ticable from  the  standpoint  both  of  sound  engineering  and  sound 
economics:  and 

Whereas  the  Central  Valley  project  was  authorized  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  that  the  waters  to  be 
diverted  from  the  Platte  River  had  already  been  overapproprlated  by 
water  users  within  the  watershed  of  the  Platte  Valley;  and 

Whereas  the  stream  bed  below  the  site  of  the  Klngsley  Dam  (now 
under  construction)  was  on  Jxily  27.  1939,  entirely  dry  for  a  stretch 
of  more  than  100  miles,  and  that  the  same  stream  was  entirely  dry 
at  this  stretch  for  222  consecutive  days  In  a  recent  year;  and 

Whereas  to  ftnlher  Federal  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Platte 
River  the  Piederal  Power  CTommlsslon  has  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
this  dry  western  stream  on  the  absurd  fiction  that.  It  is  navi- 
gable; and 

Whereas  the  Klngsley  Dam.  planned  to  be  the  second  largest 
earth-filled  dam  In  the  world,  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
2.000.(X)0  acre-feet  of  water  while  the  total  average  discharge  of  the 
river  at  that  point  is  recorded  as  1.5(X),000  acre-feet;  and 

Whereas  the  Loup  River  project  was  undertaken  soon  after  an 
adverse  report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic grounds,  which  have  since  been  amply  justified;  and 

Whereas  seepage,  silt,  and  Ice  conditions,  erratic  stream  flow,  la^ 
of  market  for  electric  energy,  and  other  faults  give  cause  for  grave 
ccncern  that  many  miUions  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  in  the 
fa6e  of  oQlclal  adverse  reports;  and 

Whereas  political  ctMisl derations  may  have  controlled  the  granting 
of  fimds  for  these  projects,  according  to  widely  spread  and  never 
denied  charges,  particularly  as  to  the  peculiar  circtimstances  sur- 
rounding the  authorizations  for  the  Central  Valley  project;  and 

Whereas  numerous  charges  of  discrimination  against  water  users; 
unduly  high  commissions  to  banking  Interests;  of  coercion  of  local 
parilcipmnts;  of  favoritism  to  engineering  firms  composed  of  former 
Nebraska  employees  of  the  Public  Works  Admlnistrauon;  of  coereion 
of  the  local  boards  and  authorities  In  charge  of  the  projects  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  or  its  field  represenUtives;  of  lawtoas 
infringement  of  State  water  laws:  of  xmsound  financing;  of  poor 
construction  and  engineering;  of  incompetence  and  InefRciency;  of 
lobbying  tn  the  State  legislature;  of  falae  and  misleading  propaganda 
and  pressure  on  local  newspapers;  of  xmwbolesome  political 
activity;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  set  forth  above.  If  true,  create  a  situation 
of  grave  concern  to  the  Nation,  threatening  the  orderly  processes  c* 
law  and  of  government,  destructive  of  local  self-government,  estab- 
lishing a  bureaucratic  Bupefgoremment  wltbin  tbe  framework  of 
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democratic  forms  which  might  prore  dangeroxw  to  the  continuance 
of  free  democracy  If  established  In  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Res(Aied.  That  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  and  report  to  the  Senate  upon  all  of  the  matters  referred  to  In 
this  resolution  and  any  other  matters  pertinent  to  such  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  special  view  to  making  speclflc  recommendations  for  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the  committee, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold 
public  hearings:  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate  dxiring  the 
Seventy-sixth  and  succeeding  Congresses;  to  employ  such  experts 
"•nd  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants;  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  administer  such 
oaths;  and  to  take  6uch  testimony  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such 
hearings  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  25  cents  per  100  words.  The 
expense  of  the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $100,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 

mothxr's   day 
[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  Mother's  Day  by  Dan  McConnell, 
of  Camden.  N.  J.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BT   STEPHEN   T.   CHADWICK   BEFORE    AMERICAN    BAR    ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING 

[Mr.  Bttrkk  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Stephen  F.  Chadwlck. 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  July  13, 1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

JTn>ICIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

[Mr.  Reed  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Kans.,  of  the  issue  of  July  28,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  judges,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THIRTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AMERICAN    AVIATION 

[Mr.  LuNDEEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  articles  and  data  relating  to  the  development  of 
aviation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TIMB  AND  TIOI 

[Mr.  Nyx  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  Herbert  Agar,  published  in  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal  of  March  29,  1939.  entitled  "Time  and 
Tide,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SHIPMENT  OF  MCNITIONS  TO  JAPAN 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
27,  1939,  under  the  headline,  "Where  Japan  Gets  Its  Guns — 
United  States  Found  Leading  Provider."  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

program   for  FINANCING  RECOVERABLE  EXPENDITURES — EDITORIAL 
FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

[Mr.  GuTFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
issue  of  August  2.  1939,  relative  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  Senate  bill  2864  to  pro- 
vide for  the  financing  of  a  program  of  recoverable  expendi- 
tures, and  for  other  purposes,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

BTTSINESS    IMPROVEMENT 

[Mr.  Radcliffe  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Arthur  Krock  entitled  "The 
First  Harbinger  of  Good  Business  News,"  an  editorial  from 
Labor  entitled,  "Nature  Mocks  Intelligence  of  Men,"  and  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Senate  Gives  'Go'  Signal 
to  Business,"  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

conveyance  of  easements  to  city  of  new  YORK — RECOMMITTAL 

OF  BILL 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  14  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  bill  2662.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
to  convey  an  easement  in  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  reported  the  bill  favorably 
tnaa  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds.  It 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  Wagner  J. 


On  the  day  after  the  bill  was 
which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
pending.    I  ask  unanimous 
the  bill  was  passed  be 
committed    to    the    Committee 
Grounds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
which  the  bill  was  passed  wil 
will  be  recommitted,  as 
chusetts. 


request  ;d 


passed  yesterday.    I  was  out 


August  2 


p  assed  I  moved  that  the  vote  by 

reconsidered.    That  motion  Is 

ccnsent  that  the  vote  by  which 

reconsidered,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 

on    Public    Buildings    and 


■vyithout  objection,  the  vote  by 

be  reconsidered,  and  the  bill 

by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


AMENDMENT  OF  PATENT  STATT  TES — MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Presilent,  I  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  Sei  late  bill  2688,  to  amend  section 
4884  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  40),  was 


of  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 


otherwise  I  should  have  objectjed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  motion  will  be  entered. 

J.  c.Igrice 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Represe  itatives  to  the  bill  (S.  891)  for 


the  relief  of  J.  C.  Grlce,  which 


ivas,  on  page  1,  line  12,  to  strike 


out  all  after  the  word  "Protided",  down  to  and  including 


•$1,000"  in  line  12  of  page  2 


the  amount  appropriated  in  t  lis  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  dellve  ed  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  accotmt  of  s<rvices  rendered  in  connection 


with  this  claim,  and  the  same 


shall  be  imlawful,  any  contract 


to  the  contrary  notwithstand  ng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  (  eemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  fshall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  move  that  tjie  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1708) 


and  insert  "That  no  part  of 


THE  PRESIDENT 

President  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his 


messages  FROa 
Messages  in  writing  from  th ; 
were  communicated  to  the  Sfnate 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FRC^  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from   the   Houie  of  Representatives,   by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  cl(  rks,  announced  that  the  House 


to  amend  the  Employers'  Lia- 


bility Act,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annovmcid  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senite  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2346)  for 
the  relief  of  Virgil  Kuehl,  a  m;  nor. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7411)  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  rep  Eiir,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  hai  bors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announceji  that  the  House  had  passed  a 
bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  on  ihe  Canal  Zone  for  the  purposes 
of  more  adequately  providing  If  or  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future  needs 
of  Interoceanic  shipping,  in  y  rhich  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoui  iced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (S.  839)  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April 
23,  1904.  I 

The  message  informed  the  denate  that  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio 
had  been  appointed  manager  fcn  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 


conference  on  the  disagreeing 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6635)  to  amend 


the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
Knutson,  resigned. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOCNT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announce!  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 

enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 


hls  signature  to  the  followin 
lutions,  and  they  were  sign 


mi  ei 
Lea  by 


I 


the  Vic©  President: 


1939 
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S.  5.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Arizona  State 
Elks  Association  Hospital; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain Scenic  Boulevard  Co.; 

S.  185.  An  act  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code 
50  as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss  of 
insured  mail  matter; 

S.  190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment 
of  a  special  judge  for  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

S.  432.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  auction  of  certain 
town  lots  within  the  city  of  Parker,  Ariz.; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel; 

S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pae  Banas; 

S.  755.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Borg-Wamer  Corporation; 

S.  765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  McGuire; 

8.  1081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolin  B.  Jones; 

S.  1156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  portions  of  the 
property  within  the  military  reservation  known  as  the  More- 
head  City  Target  Range,  N.  C,  for  the  construction  of  im- 
provements thereon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Claud  Branson; 

S.  1229.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Ernest  Clinton  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Deragisch; 

S.  1282.  An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  for 
disability  to  judges  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior; 

S.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair  Hester, 
daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester; 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  S.  Taylor; 

S.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allie  Holsomback  and 
Lonnie  Taylor; 

S.  1430.  An  £u;t  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  guardian  of 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sisson,  a  minor; 

S.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
in  Kentucky; 

S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos; 

S.  1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W.  Parse; 

S.  1722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannis  Hoven; 

S.  1773.  An  act  to  provide  that  no  statute  of  limitations 
shall  apply  to  offenses  punishable  by  death; 

S.  1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Bostrom; 

S.  1823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Cowen; 

S.  1874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  regard  to 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas; 

S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Ross; 

S.  1901.  An  act  to  extend  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Leonard  E.  Brown- 
ing, United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
May  7.  1932,  providing  highest  World  War  rank  to  retired 
enlisted  men; 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  at  Astoria,  Clatsop  County,  Greg.; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  L.  Herren; 

S.  2054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josieph  Alder,  K  G.  Allen, 
and  E.  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  jointly; 

S.  2061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Hillock; 

S.  2067.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  J.  Frane  and 
Charles  Frane; 

S.  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A.  Smith; 

S.  2114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  Pearson; 

S.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guy  F.  Allen,  chief  dis- 
bursing officer.  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; 

S  2188.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Providence,  Warren  It  Bristol  Railroad  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Warren 
River  at  or  near  Barrington,  R.  I.; 

S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of 
said  commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 


bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or   near  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes; 

6. 2245.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
solicitation  of  the  procurement  of  divorces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: 

8. 2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb; 

8.2306.  An  act  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  Decatur, 
Nebr.,  and  Onawa,  Iowa; 

8. 2366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  C.  Richardson: 

S.  2370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corinne  W.  Blenvenu  (nee 
Corinne  Wells) ; 

8.2392.  An  act  to  legalize  a  bridge  across  Bayou  La 
Pourche  at  Cut  Off,  La.; 

8. 2407.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
counties  of  Valley  and  McCone,  Mont.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Frazer.  Mont.; 

6.2454.  An  act  to  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  certi- 
f jring  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  frc»n  liability 
for  payment  where  recovery  of  such  pasTnent  is  waived 
under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration ; 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock.  Mo.; 

S.  2502.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Howard.  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Peterstnirg,  Mo.; 

8.2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  whose 
property  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  crashes 
of  two  airplanes  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  East  Brain- 
tree,  Mass..  on  April  4.  1939; 

S.  2526.  An  act  to  authorize  Leonhard  Stejneger,  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  to  accept  certain  decora- 
tion from  the  Norwegian  Government; 

S.  2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  free  highway  bridge  now 
being  constructed  across  the  Des  Moines  River  at  Levy, 
Iowa; 

8. 2564.  An  act  granting  the  c(»sent  of  Congress  to  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Des  Moines 
River  at  or  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa; 

8.2574.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 
Georges,  Del.; 

S.  2589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Mauckport,  Harrison 
County.  Ind.; 

8.2634.  An  act  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  across  certain  Indian 
lands  In  the  State  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  individual  allottees  and  the  pasrment  of  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2738.  An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  Act  58  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1939,  extending  the  time  within  which 
revenue  bonds  may  be  issued  and  delivered  under  Act  174 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1935; 

S.  2784.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  22.  1936; 

8. 2788.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
grading  and  classification  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing  compensation 
therefor,"  approved  February  23,  1931,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imogene  Enley; 

H.  R.  1177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe; 

H.  R.  1436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey; 

H.  R.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Boice; 

H.R.2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ada  Fuller; 

H.  R.  2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  O.  E.  Williams; 

H.  R.  2750.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage  of 
certain  commemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2875.  An  act  to  provide  that  tensions  pajrable  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Boxer  HebeUion,  or  niiliiniine  Insurrection 


P 
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shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran.  If  claim 
is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter; 

H.  R.  2971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indians  of  the 
Winnebago  Agency: 

H.R.  3025.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reserve  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  4,  1915  (38 
Stat.  1214-15) : 

H.R. 3084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Dewey; 

H.  R.  3157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  Lopez,  admin- 
istrator of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were  of 
Alice  C.  Lopez,  deceased: 

H.  R.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2.  1929  (45 
Stat.  536): 

H.  R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 

H.  R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ninety  Six  OU  Mill, 
of  Ninety  Six.  8.  C: 

H.  R.  3795.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Chilkoot  Barracks  Military  Reservation.  Alaska; 

H.  R.  4008.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor; 

H.R. 4100.  An  act  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  in 
relation  to  an  alien  previously  lawfully  admitted  into  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or  her 
capacity  as  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  or  representative 
of  a  recognized  religious  denomination  or  religious  organiza- 
tion existing  in  the  United  States; 

H.R. 4264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch, 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch,  and  Mary  Rainbolt; 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  to  make  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  library  a  public  depository  for  Government  publica- 
tions; 

H.  R.  4434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  personal 
taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.  R.  4609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow; 

H.  R.  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Laura 
T.  Corriveau; 

H.  R.  4742.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4783.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 

H.  R.  4784.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 

H.R. 4847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Belding; 

H.  R.  4983.  An  act  to  amend  sections  712.  802.  and  902  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
requisitioning  of  vessels; 

H.  R.  5450.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  may  be  filed: 

H.  R.  5516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  E.  Hunter; 

H.R.  5743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  C.  Holmes; 

H.R. 5912.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to  construct  and  maintain  cer- 
tain roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Fort  Douglas 
Military  Reservation; 

H.R. 5988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  the  reglstrati(Hi  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  8,  1938  iPublic  Law  No. 
583.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) ; 

H.R.  6114.  An  act  to  authorize  postmasters  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  Hospitalization.  Inc.; 

H.  R.  6268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  certain  allowances  for  losses  by 
leakage  and  evaporation  upon  withdrawal  of  packages  of 
brandy  or  fruit  spirits  under  certain  conditions: 

H.  R.  6273.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  motorboats  from  the 
operation  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  June 
9,  1910.  and  from  certain  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  to 


provide  that  certain  motorbo  its  shall  not  be  required  to 
carry  on  board  copies  of  the  pi  ot  rules; 

H.  R.  6320.  An  act  to  establis  i  the  status  of  funds  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Ni  val  Academy  lavmdry; 

H.R. 6405.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  in  the  District  of  Coliinbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes: 

H.  R.  6538.  An  act  to  amend 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6539.  An  act  to  amenc 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6540. 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6541.  An  act  to  amen( 
Act  of  1938: 

H.  R.  6555.  An  act  to  amenA  the  act  of  March  28.  1928 
(45  Stat.  374),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  advance  of  fimds 
in  connection  with  the  enforcinent  of  acts  relating  to  nar- 
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An  act  to  amenc 


the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 


cotic  drugs,  so  as  to  permit  sue 


1  advances  in  connection  with 


the  enforcement  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  and  to 
permit  advances  of  funds  in  ponnection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  laws; 

H.R.  6872.  An  act  to  amend}: 
4929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  <U. 
69,  and  73) ; 

H.  R.  6873.  An  act  to  amend 
4915  of  the  Revised  Statutes  \u.  S.  C. 
59a,  and  63) ; 

H.R. 6875.  An  act  to  ameni  section  4903  of  the  Revised 


Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec 
H.R.  6899.  An  act  granting 

of  the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  6925.  An  act  to  waive 

as  second  lieutenant,  Regular 


sections  4886,  4887.  4920.  and 
S.  C,  title  35,  sees.  31.  32, 

sections  4904,  4909.  4911.  and 
title  35,  sees.  52.  57. 


51); 
pensions  to  certain  veterans 

the  age  limit  for  appointment 
Army,  of  certain  persons  now 


on  active  duty  with  the  Air  C  >rps; 

H.  R.  7086.  An  act  to  provi4e  for  insanity  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Colvunbia; 

H.  R.  7263.  An  act  to  permi 
of  certain  literature  for   disti-ibution  at 
International  Exposition  of  IS  39; 

H.  R.  7320.  An  act   to   ame|td 
Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for 


the  importation  free  of  duty 
the  Golden  Gate 


the   District 
other  purposes; 


of   Columbia 


H.  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  return  to  Willii  imsburg  Lodge,  No.  6.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Virginia,  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  lodge; 

H.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  delegation 
of  certain  authority  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

H.  J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolutmn  to  approve  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deferring  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain irrigation  construction  cnarges  against  lands  imder  the 
San  Carlos  and  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  projects; 

H.  J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resoluti  )n  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance and  celebration  of  the  oie  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of    he  city  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio; 

H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolutun  to  provide  for  the  adjudica- 
tion by  a  Commissioner  of  Claims  of  American  nationals 
against  the  Goveriunent  of  th^  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: and 

H.  J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  farmers' 
market  in  blocks  354  and  35  >  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  pirposes. 


Bn.1. 


HOUSE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5129)   authlorizing 
construction  of  additional  fadlities 
the  purposes  of  more  adequately 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for 
future  needs  of  interoceanlc 
title  and  referred  to  the  Comlnittee 


SIGVARD 

The    VICE     PRESIDENT 
amendments  of  the  House  of 


REFERRED 

and  providing  for  the 

on  the  Canal  Zone  for 

providing  for  the  defense 

increasing  its  capacity  for  the 

pipping,  was  read  twice  by  its 

on  Interoceanlc  Canals. 


C.  FORO 

aid    before    the    Senate    the 
Elepresentatives  to  the  bill  (S. 


1092)  for  the  relief  of  Sigvard  C.  Foro,  which  were,  on  page 
1,  line  4.  to  strike  out  all  afier  "money"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "Corps"  in  line  6  an  I  insert  "in  the  Treasury  not 
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otherwise  apiH-opriated";  on  page  1,  line  7,  to  strike  out 
"$3,621.75"  and  insert  "$2,500";  and  on  page  1,  line  12.  to 
strike  out  all  after  "Provided,"  down  to  and  including 
"$1,000"  in  line  12  of  page  2  and  insert  "That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfiil, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House.  ... 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

RUSSELL  B.  HKNDRIX 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2408) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix.  which  was,  on  page  1. 
lines  6  and  7.  to  strike  out  "$4,701.75.  Such  smn  shall  be" 
and  insert  "$3,851.75." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MONTIE  S.  CARLISLE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1816) 
for  the  relief  of  Montie  S.  Carlisle,  which  was,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  to  strike  out  "$1,000"  and  insert  "$500." 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ELIZABETH  E.  BUEKX 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1905)  for 
the  relief  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke,  which  was,  on  page  1,  line 
11,  to  strike  out  all  after  "Provided."  down  to  and  including 
"$1,000"  in  line  11  of  page  2  and  insert  "That  no  port  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  WAI£H.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

CALL   or    THE   CALENDAR    DISPENSED    WITH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Routine  morning  business  is 
closed.    The  Calendar  under  Rule  vm  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  77  OF  BANKRUPTCnr  AC:T  AS  TO  PREFERRED 

CLAIMS 

Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill  2654.  to  amend  subsection 
(n),  section  77,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning pasrment  of  preferred  claims,  was  passed  yesterday 
be  reconsidered  for  the  purpose  of  striking  from  the  bill  two 
amendments  which  were  adopted  Inadvertently,  the  last  two 
amendments  in  the  bill.  I  have  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Burke],  who  composed  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  reported  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    A  parliamentary  incjulry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Tlie  Senator  will  state  it 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Has  the  Senate  accepted  and  passed  Sen- 
ate iMll  2654  as  so  amended? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  the 
bill  covered  by  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  refer  to  that  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  refers  the  inquiry  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  My  question  was  a  parhamentary  inquiry, 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  by  its  act  has  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
amended  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  That  is  a  question  I  refer  to  the  Vice 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair  put  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  there  was  no  objection  so  the 
Chair  assumed  that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  request. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
so  corrected  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  votes  by 
which  the  amendments  on  page  2,  lines  2  and  4,  were  agreed 
to  are  reconsidered,  and  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  2. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  Is  now  on  the 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  UU. 

The  bDl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  77.  sub- 
section (n).  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amencle<l.  be  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  In  proceedings  under  this  section,  and  In  equity  receiver- 
ships of  railroad  corporatlonB  now  or  hereafter  pencUng  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  claims  for  personal  Injuries  to  em- 
ployees of  a  railroad  corporation,  claims  of  personal  representatives 
of  deceased  employees  of  a  railroad  corporation,  arising  under 
State  or  Federal  laws  and  claims  now  or  hereafter  payable  by 
sureties  upon  supersedeas,  appeal,  attachment,  or  garnishment 
bonds,  executed  by  sureties  without  security,  for  and  In  any  action 
brought  against  such  railroad  corporation  or  trustees  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  preferred  and  paid  out  of  the 
assets  of  such  railroad  corporation  as  opoatlng  ezpCBses  at  sucli 
railroad." 

SALE  OF  SmiPLUS  AGRICm.TnRAL  COMMOOITXBS 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2904. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (S.  2904)  to  provide  for  the  sale  under 
certain  conditions  of  agricultural  commcxUties  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  bill  is  as  follows;  | 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Oedlt  CJorporatlon,  upon  terms,  conditions. 
and  In  quantities  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
approved  by  the  President,  Is  authorized  to  seU  stirplus  agricultural 
commodities,  acquired  by  such  corporation  through  Its  loan  of>era- 
tlons,  to  foreign  government*  on  the  condition  that,  except  for 
rotation  to  prevent  deterioration,  such  conunodltles  shall  be  held 
In  reserve  by  such  governments  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  years 
from  the  date  of  acquisition,  and  shaU  not  be  disposed  of  unless  a 
war  or  war  emergency  results  In  a  serious  interruption  of  normal 
supplies  of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  under  this  act  no 
concession  below  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  such  commodities,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  be  granted,  in  consideration  of  the  obligation 
assumed  by  such  governments  to  hold  such  commcxllties  In  reserve 
as  re<iuired  hereinbefore,  in  excess  of  a  maximum  amount  equal  to 
the  carrying  charges,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  would  be  Incurred  if  such  commodities  should  be  held  for  an 
additional  18  months"  period  by  the  C^ommodity  Credit  Corporation. 

PERNICIOTTS  POLTTIC^AL  ACTIVITIES  (S.  IKX.  NO.  105) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Because  there  have  been  so  many  misrepresentaticms.  some 
unpremeditated,  some  deliberate,  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  Senate 
bill  1871,  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities," 
and  because  a  number  of  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  meaning  and  application  of  some  of  its  provisions,  I  deem 
it  advisable  at  the  time  of  Executive  approval  to  make  certain 
observations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  lies  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  5,  1939,  respecting  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  I  said  in 
that  message: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Improper  political  practices  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  the  liTiposUlon  of  rigid  statutory  regxilations  and  penalties 
by  the  Congress,  and  that  this  should  be  done.  Such  penalties 
should  be  Imposed  not  only  upon  persons  within  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  but  also  upon 
outsiders  who  have  In  fact  In  many  Instances  been  the  principal 
offenders  In  this  regard.  My  only  reservation  In  this  matter  Is  that 
no  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  wUl  In  any  way  deprive 
workers  on  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  of  the  civil 
rlgbtfl  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  common  with  other  citizens. 

Furthermore,  in  applying  to  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  (with  a  few  exceptions)  the  nUes  to  which  the 
civil-service  employees  have  been  subject  for  many  years, 
this  measure  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  that  I  have 
consistently  advocated  during  all  my  public  life,  namely,  the 
wider  extension  of  civil  service  as  opposed  to  its  curtailment. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  exemptions  from  the 
civil  service  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  six  years 
and  a  half  have  originated  in  the  Congress  itself  and  not  in 
the  Executive. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  consistently 
advocated  the  objectives  of  the  present  bill.  It  has  been 
currently  suggested  that  partisan  political  reasons  have 
entered  largely  into  the  passage  of  the  bill;  but  with  this  I 
am  not  concerned,  because  it  is  my  hope  that  if  properly 
administered  the  measure  can  be  made  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  good  government. 

As  is  usual  with  all  bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  this  bill 
has  been  examined,  on  its  receipt  at  the  Executive  OfiBces. 
by  the  appropriate  departments  or  agencies,  in  this  case  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  prescribe  as 
Qiialiflcations  for  its  employees  that  they  refrain  from  taking 
part  in  other  endeavors  which,  in  the  light  of  common  ex- 
pe^ence.  may  well  consiune  time  and  attention  required  by 
thiir  duties  as  public  ofQcials.  He  points  out,  however,  that 
such  qualifications  cannot  properly  preclude  Government 
employees  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  or 
from  their  right  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

"nie  question  of  constitutionality  being  resolved  in  favor 
Of  the  bill,  our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  exercise  and  pres- 
ervation of  these  rights.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intent  of  the 
bill  is  to  follow  broadly  the  provisions  of  civil-service  regula- 
tions that  have  existed  for  many  years  in  regard  to  political 
activities  of  Federal  employees. 

It  is  because  I  have  received  and  will  continue  to  receive 
so  many  queries  asking  what  a  Government  employee  may 
or  may  not  do  that  it  seems  appropriate  at  the  outset  to 
postulate  the  broad  principle  that  if  the  bill  is  administered 
In  cccord  with  its  spirit,  and  if  it  is  in  the  future  administered 
without  abuse,  oppression,  or  groimdless  fear,  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  Congress. 

For  example.  I  have  been  asked  by  employees  of  the 
Government  whether  under  this  law  they  would  lose  their 
positions  if  they  merely  attend  political  meetings.  The 
answer  is.  of  course.  "No." 

I  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  lose  their  positions 
If  they  contributed  voluntarily  to  party  or  individual  cam- 
paign funds  without  being  solicited.  The  answer  is,  of 
course.  "No." 

I  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  lose  their  positions 
if  they  should  merely  express  their  opinion  or  preference 
publicly — orally,  by  radio,  or  in  writing — without  doing  so  as 
part  of  an  organized  political  campaign.  The  answer  is 
mo." 
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I  have  been  asked  if  citizens  who  have  received  loans  from 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpc  ration,  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  its  subsidia|-ies,  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  other  Government  lading  agencies,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  bill.    The  answer  is  "No." 

I  have  been  asked  whether  jfarmers  receiving  farm  bene- 
fits would  be  bound  by  the  tjerms  of  the  bill.  Again  the 
answer  is  "No." 

I  have  been  asked  if  Govermient  employees  who  belong 
to  Young  Republican  Clubs,  "^ioimg  Democratic  Clubs,  Civil 
Service  Reform  Associations,  he  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  American  Federation  of  La  )or,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  similar  bod  es  are  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  the  measure  because  of  mere  membership  in  these  or- 
ganizations.   The  answer  is  "I  o." 

There  will  be  hundreds  ol  similar  questions  raised  in 
the  actual  administration  and  enforcement  of  this  bill. 
Such  questions  will  be  asked  1 1  most  cases  by  individuals  in 
good  faith.  And  it  is  only  fa  r  that  they  should  receive  an 
answer.  I  am,  therefore,  ashing  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  throu  ?h  the  new  civil-liberties  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  i  i  order  that  the  civil  rights  of 
every  Government  employee  may  be  duly  protected  and  that 
the  element  of  fear  may  be  removed. 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  )ill  applies  to  veterans — Civil 
War,  Indian  wars,  the  War  uith  Spain,  the  World  War — 
retired  officers  and  men  of  he  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  who,  though  not  Goven  ment  employees,  are  receiving 
benefits  or  pensions  of  one  kli.d  or  another.  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  "No." 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  act  applies  to  those  who  get  Gov- 
ernment benefits  under  the  Sdcial  Security  Act  in  the  form 
of  old-age  pensions  or  in  the  form  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation.   ITie  answer  is  "Nc ." 

Finally,  I  have  been  asked  various  questions  relating  to 
the  right  of  a  Government  en  ployee  publicly  to  answer  un- 
warranted attacks  made  on  lim  or  on  his  work  or  on  the 
work  of  his  superiors  or  on  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  sue]  i  attacks  or  misrepresentations 
were  made  for  political  purposes  by  newspapers  or  by  indi- 
viduals as  a  part  of  a  political  campaign. 

This  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  all 
Government  officials  except  t  le  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, persons  in  the  office  of  the  President,  heads  and  as- 
sistant heads  of  executive  departments  and  policy-deter- 
mining officers  appointed  by  ai  id  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  must  remain  mute  if  and  when  they  or  the 
work  with  wliich  they  are  cor  cerned  are  attacked  and  mis- 
represented in  a  political  canpaign  or  preliminary  thereto. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  language  of  the  bill  wholly  ex- 
cludes members  or  employees  <  f  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  from  its  operatic;!. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintaine  1  that  it  is  an  American  way 
of  doing  things  to  allow  newsp  ipers,  magazines,  radio  broad- 
casters. Members  and  employe  js  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  kinds  of  candidates  for  public  office 
and  their  friends  to  make  any  orm  of  charge,  misrepresenta- 
tion, falsification,  or  vituperation  against  the  acts  of  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govern  nent  with  complete  immunity 
against  reply  except  by  a  han  if  ul  of  high  executive  officials. 
That.  I  repeat,  would  be  un-.  ^erican  because  it  would  be 
unfair,  and  the  great  mass  of  Americans  like  fair  play  and 
insist  on  it.  They  do  not  stam  for  any  gag  act. 
■~  It  is,  therefore,  my  considere  d  opinion,  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Sti  ,tes  joins  me,  that  all  Federal 
employees,  from  the  highest  X)  the  lowest,  have  the  right 
publicly  to  answer  any  attack  ( )r  misrepresentation,  provided, 
of  course,  they  do  not  make  su  ch  reply  as  part  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  political  campaigns. 

The  same  definition  of  fair  and  proper  administration  of 
the  bill  applies  to  the  right  if  any  Government  employee, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowesi ,  to  give  to  the  public  factual 
information  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Government  affairs. 
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To  rule  otherwise  would  make  it  Impossible  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  learn  from  those  who  serve  the  Govern- 
ment vital,  necessary,  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  nile 
otherwise  would  give  a  monopoly  to  originate  and  disseminate 
Information  to  those  who,  primarily  for  political  purposes, 
unfortimately  have  been  given  to  the  spreading  of  false  In- 
formation.   Tliat  again  is  unfair  and,  therefore,  un-American. 

It  is,  I  am  confident,  the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  the  new  law  be  thus  administered  so  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  will  remain,  even  to  those  who  serve-  their 
Government;  and  that  the  Govenmient  itself  shall  have  full 
right  to  place  all  facts  in  Its  possession  before  the  public.  If 
some  future  administration  should  undertake  to  administer 
this  legislation  to  the  detriment  of  these  rights,  such  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  act  itself  and  might 
well  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  I  trust  that 
public  vigilance  will  for  all  time  prevent  this. 

The  Attorney  General  calls  my  attention  to  a  practical 
difficulty  which  should  be  corrected  by  additional  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible.  For  many  years  there  has  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  civil-service  regvdations  whereby  employees  per- 
manently residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  mimici- 
palities  adjacent  thereto  may  become  candidates  for  or  hold 
municipal  office  in  their  municipalities.  This  and  a  few 
similar  exceptions  should,  I  believe,  be  maintained. 

Hie  other  question  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does 
not  in  any  way  cover  the  multitude  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  greatly  outnumber  Federal  employees  and  who 
may  continue  to  take  part  in  elections  in  which  there  are 
candidates  for  Federal  office  on  the  same  ballot  with  can- 
didates for  State  and  local  office.  It  is  held  by  many  who 
have  examined  the  constitutional  question  that  because  the 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  may  maintain  the  Integ- 
rity of  Federal  elections,  it  has  the  power  to  extend  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  so  as  to  cover  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  who  participate  actively  In  Federal  elections. 
This  is  at  least  worth  the  study  of  the  Congress  at  its  next 
session  and  therefore  before  the  next  Federal  election. 

It  is  because  for  so  many  years  I  have  striven  in  public 
life  and  in  private  life  for  decency  in  political  campaigns, 
both  on  the  part  of  government  servants,  of  candidates,  of 
newspapers,  of  corporations,  and  of  individuals  that  I  re- 
gard this  new  legislation  as  at  least  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevklt. 

The  Whtte  Housx,  Atigust  2,  1939. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TTie  message  from  the  President 
will  lie  on  the  table,  unless  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
some  motion  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
message  from  the  President, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the 
President  has  signed  and  signified  his  approval  of  the  Hatch 
bill.  I  believe  that  among  the  great  principles  In  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  concerned,  and 
about  which  they  have  been  apprehensive,  is  the  piulty  or 
the  sanctity  of  their  ballot,  and  the  right  to  exercise  it,  free 
from  coercion.  I  think  it  is  notable  that  the  President 
makes  the  claim,  as  follows: 

The  genesis  at  this  legislation  lies  In  the  meosage  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Janxiary  5.  1939. 

And  so  forth.  Without  derogating  more  than  necessarily 
from  the  credit  which  obviously  the  President  of  the  United 
States  now  attempts  to  gain  by  assenting  to  this  act,  I  sim- 
ply call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Record  of  June  2, 
1938,  page  8000,  where  there  is  recorded  an  earlier  indica- 
tion of  the  theory  which  is  carried  into  effect  by  agreement 
to  this  act  of  the  Congress.  There  appears  the  record  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  Senator  Hatch's  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  679,  the  Relief  and  Wot* 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tran- 
scribed Into  the  Record  a  true  copy  of  the  amendment  then 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Hatch]  on 
which  the  vote  was — yeas  37,  nays  40. 

On  the  foDowlng  day— that  is,  June  3, 1938 — ^there  occurred 
events,  recorded  at  page  8140  of  the  Record,  which  show  that 
the  genesis  of  the  act  recently  approved  was  a  long  time  prior 
to  January  5,  1939,  and  from  an  entirely  different  source, 
which  I  think  does  not  deserve  the  charge  or  the  reflection  of 
being  in  any  degree  partisan,  for  the  amoidment  which  then 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  came  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  one  to  which  I  first  alluded  came  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle.  The  other  amendment  came  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  amendment  there  recorded 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  679,  the  Relief  and  Work  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1938. 

I  read  only  a  part  of  it  to  show  the  striking  similarity 
between  the  proposals  then  made  and  the  measure  which  was 
assented  to  so  recently  by  the  President: 

8ec.  .  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  In  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  any  politloal  purpose,  and  no  authority  conferred  by  this 
act  upon  any  person  shall  be  exercised  or  administered  lor  any 
such  purpose. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  whose  compensation,  or 
any  part  thereof,  is  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  his  official  authority  or  Influence  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 

Then  there  are  several  purposes  enumerated,  beginning 
with—  I 

(1)  To  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  any  Individual  in  the 
exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  at  anj  primary  or  other  election. 

And  it  concludes  with  a  penalty:  I 

(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  punished,  if  such  person  is  an  individual,  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both, 
and  in  all  other  cases  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  it  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
to  judge  whether  this  act  Is  a  political  or  nonpoUtical  act  in 
the  sense  of  partisanship.  The  question  of  who  should  have 
the  credit  matters  not  at  all.  The  important  fact  Is  that  we 
have  now  in  effect  a  law  which  denounces  the  misuse  or  abuse 
of  charity  or  relief,  and  of  the  power  that  necessarily  has  to 
go  with  it.  I  believe  that  this  act,  if  honestly  carried  into 
effect,  will  take  relief  out  of  politics  and  take  politics  out  of 

relief.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KwG  in  the  chahr). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire  the  matter  to  which 
he  referred  inserted  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  entire  text  of  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  on  June  3,  1938,  shown  at  pages  8139  and  8140  of 
the  Record,  and  the  vote  thereon,  the  vote  standing — yeas 
33,  nays  35 — as  well  as  the  other  matters  to  which  I  referred. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  It  clear  that  my  request  covers  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  those  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  so  imderstood. 
Without  objection,  the  request  is  granted.  : 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows:  ' 

[From  p.  8000,  vol.  83,  pt.  7,  76th  Ckmg.,  3d  sen.] 
The  PREsmKNT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Hatch]. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  further  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, BO  as  to  make  it  apply  to  title  I. 

Mr.  McNakt.  Mr.  President,  Diay  the  amendment,  as  now  modi- 
fled,  be  stated? 

The  PnxswTxrt  pro  tempore.  Hie  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
In  Its  latest  modified  form. 

The  Cmzr  Cubk.  It  la  proposed  to  izuert.  at  the  proper  place,  the 
f oUowlng : 

"No  person  employed  in  any  administrative  capacity  toy  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenmient.  whose  compensation,  or  any 
part  thereof,  is  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  title  I  of  this  act, 
ahaU  use  his  nfH/'ifti  authority  or  Influence  for  the  ptirpoee  of  in- 
terfering with  or  influencing  a  convention,  a  primary,  or  other  elec- 
tion, or  affecting  the  results  thereof.  Any  auch  person  shall  retain 
the  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to  ezprees  his  opinions  on  all 
poUtlcal  subjects,  but  shall  ttike  no  active  part  in  poUtlcal  man- 
agement or  in  political  campaigns.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shaU  be  immediately  removed  from  the  position 
or  office  held  by  him,  and  thereafter  no  part  of  the  fimds  appropri- 
ated by  t^''"  act  shaU  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  ol  such 
person." 
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Srvixiu.  8ii«ATO«a.  Vote!  -«,»T%rtm«.nt 

Mr  La  FoLLrm.  I  ask  for  the  ycaa  and  nays  o°  *^«  "°f "^'^*°*: 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  ,     _,fj. 
Mr.  Shipstcad   (when  his  name  was  called).  I  h"''*  »  J^  ^^^ 
thrsenlor  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass I_      I  am  ^^°J^^J}^^ 
11  present  he  would  vote  as  I  sHall  vote.    I  therefore  vote    yea. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded.  »t«k~„vo    rwr 

Mr  Gekrt  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BuicKl  irpalxid^lth  the  Senator  from  OUahoma  |  Mr.  Thomas  1^ 
If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  were  present.  I  am  Informed  that  he 
would  v^te  ••yea-?  and  If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  were  present. 
I  am  Informed  that  he  would  vote  "nay."  „„^„„ 

jS.  ATTsTiif.  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  the  following 

^*?^"s?ni"  r  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Beidc«1  with  the  Senator 

'"^^e'^^SLtSrTir  i^nns^fvYrnU.  Dav«,    with  the  Senator 

'"^e''i°JaTo7from  N^S^liakota  [Mr.  Nt.1  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  SMrrH].  

Mr  Lrwia.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  ASH- 
xnujT)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Riames]  are  detained 
from  the  Senate  because  of  illness.  ,  .    ^  ,,      . „  „„„ 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Walsh)  Is  delivering  a  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Ctoast  Guard   Academy   In  New  Lon- 

°The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bu«xe[.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr  Cuuuc).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Donahet].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Durrr).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.- 
LTTTE).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ouass].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hatden(.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan  1. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Milton),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Reynolds),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
SMrrH).  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas)  are  detained 
on  important  public  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37,  nays,  40.  as  follows: 

TIAS 37 

Austin.  Bailey.  Berry.  Borah.  Bulkley.  Byrd.  Capper.  Connally. 
Copeland.  Frazler.  George.  Gerry.  Gibson,  Hale,  Hatch.  Holt.  Johnson 
of  California,  King.  La  PoUette,  Lodge,  Lonergan,  McCarran.  McNary. 
Maloney.  Miller.  Norrls.  OT^lahoney,  Pope.  RusseU.  Shipstead. 
Thomas  of  Utah.  Townsend.  Vandenberg,  Van  Nuys,  Wagner, 
Wheeler,  and  White. 

NATS 40 

Adams.  Andrews.  Bankhead,  Barkley.  Bilbo,  Bone.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan Brown  of  New  Hampshire,  Bulow,  Byrnes.  Caraway,  Chavez. 
Dleterlch  Ellender.  Green,  Guffey,  Harrison,  Herring.  Hill,  Hitchcock. 
Hughes  john.son  o(  Colorado,  Lee,  Lewis,  McAdoo.  McGlll.  McKellar. 
Mlnton  Murray,  Ncely,  Overton,  Pepper,  Plttman,  RadcUffe,  Schwartz, 
Schwellenbach.  Bheppard.  Smathers.  Truman,  and  Tydlngs. 

NOT   VOTING 19 

Aahurst.  Bridges.  Burke.  Clark,  Davis.  Donahey.  Dxiffy.  Gillette. 
Glass.  Hayden.  Loean.  Lundeen.  Milton.  Nye.  Reames.  Reynolds, 
Smith,  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  and  Walsh. 

8o  Mr.  Hatch's  amendment,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

(R-om  p.  8089.  vol.  83.  pt.  7.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) 
Mr  Davis.     •     •     •     I  regret  that  I  was  not  present  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  evening,  although  I  was  paired      If  I  had  been  here  I 
should  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Hatch  amendment. 
[Prom  p.  8135.  vol.  83.  pt.  7.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess] 
Mr.  AxjsTtN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated.  ^  .         . 

The  Prbidino  OmoM.  The  clerk  wUl  state  t^e  amendment. 
The  Lkjislativx  Clduc.  On  page  29.  after  line  24.  It  Is  proposed  to 

Insert  the  following:  _.     ^  „  w 

"SBC    (a)   No  part  of  any  appropriation  In  this  act  shall  be 

used  for  any  political  purpose,  and  no  authority  conferred  by  this 
act  upon  any  person  shaU  be  exercised  or  administered  for  any 

such  purpose.  ^  .. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  whose  compensation. 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  act 
to  use  or  threaten  to  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  any 
of  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  TO  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  any  Individual  In  the 
exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  at  any  primary  or  other  election: 

"(2)  Tb  encourage  or  discourage  membership  In,  or  contribution 
to  any  political  party  by  discrimination,  threatened  or  executed. 
In' regard  to  the  granting  or  withholding  of  benefits,  or  the  execu- 
_Jon  of  any  of   the  powers,   functions,   or  pvu-poses  Included   In 

"(3)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  In  regard  to  benefits 
from  the  United  States  because  such  person  has  filed  charges  or 
given  testimony  with  respect  to  any  matter  arising  under  this  act; 

"(4)  To  discriminate  against  any  individual  in  regard  to  benefits 
from  the  United  States  because  such  individual  has  voted  at  any 
election  according  to  his  free  choice,  or  because  such  person  Is  a 
member  of,  or  has  made  contributions  to.  the  poUtical  party  of 

his  own  choosing;  or  .  _j  »    ». 

"(5)  To  discriminate  against  any  corporation  in  regard  to  bene- 
fits from  the  United  States  because  any  officer  or  director  thereof 
Is  a  member  of,  or  has  made  contributions  to,  the  poUtlcal  party 
of  his  own  choosing. 


"(c)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  anj 
any    part    thereof.    Is   paid   from 
to  act  as  election  official,  ballot 
similar  capacity,  at  any  polling 
election.  , 

"(d)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  an; 
any  part  thereof,  U  paid  from  fuid 
solicit,  persuade,  or  Induce,  by  the 
ister,  supervise,  regulate,  or  otherw 
part  thereof,  contributions  to  a 
thereof,  for  any  purpose  whatsoev*  r 

"(e)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  aw 
any  part  thereof,  is  paid  from  funds 
be  detailed  to  service,  or  to  serve 
for  any  political  party, 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  a 
be  punished.  If  such  person  Is  an 
than  »5.000,  or  by  imprisonment  fqr 
and  in  all  other  cases  by  a  fine  of 
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.    person  whose  compensation,  or 

1  jnds    appropriated    by    this    act 

rrk,  or  watcher,  or  In  any  other 

)lace  In  any  primary  or  other 

person  whose  compensation,  or 
.as  appropriated  by  this  act.  to 
exercise  of  his  power  to  admln- 
se  put  Into  effect  this  act  or  any 
political   party,  or  any  agency 

person  whose  compensation,  or 
Os  appropiiated  by  this  act.  to 
as  a  political  campaign  worker 
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\ir 


{Prom  pp.  8139  and  8140.  vol 
The  PBEsroENT  pro  tempore.  Thi 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
Mr.  Vandenberg.  I  ask  for  the  ye 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderel 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr   Shipstead  (when  his  name 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Ml 
I  am  free  to  vote.     I  vote  '•yea." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 
Mr.    Lewis.  I    announce    that 
AsHTTRST)   and  the  Senator  from 
becavise  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee   . 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senatoi 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dieteh 
Donahet).  the  Senator  from 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr 
glnla  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senators  1 
Thomas),  the  Senator  from 
from    Kentucky    (Mr.    Logan 
McAdoo).  the  Senator  from 
from  New  Jeisey  ]Mr.  Milton  and 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Retnolds) 
[Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Senator  from  New  York   [Mr 
public  business. 

Mr.  Davis  (after  having  voted 
eral  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator 
knowing  how  he  would  vote.  I  tra 
from  North  Dakota  [  Mr.  Nte  )  and 
stand  that  If  present  the  " 

would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Praziek  (after  having  voted 
tlon  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
McAdoo).  who  Is  absent.    I  t 
stand  that  if  the  Senator  from 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Senator  from 
with   the   Senator   from   Wlsconai 
voting,   the   Senator   from 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 

Mr.   Austin.     The   Senator 
has  a  general   pair  with  the 
Retnolds).     If  these  Senators 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — 


.  pt.  7,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.] 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Axraiii*  1 . 
and  nays, 
and  the  legislative  clerk  pro- 


vas  called).  I  have  a  general  pair 
.  Glass),  but  I  am  informed  that 


jhe   Senator   from    Arizona    [Mr. 
Oregon  ['Mi.  ReamisI  are  absent 


Austin.  Bailey.  Bulkley.  Burke 
George,  Gerry.  Gibson,  Hale. 
King.  La  FoUette,  Lodge, 
Norrls.  0"Mahoney,  Plttman 
berg.  Van  Nuys.  Walsh.  Wheeler 


Lonei  ;an 


Po  )e 


NA' 


Adams.    Bankhead,    Barkley 
Brown  of  New  Hampshire,  Bulow 
der.   Green.   Guffey,   Harrison. 
Johnson   of   Colorado,    Lewis, 
Neely,    Overton,   Pepper,    Radclllfe 
bach.  Sheppard,  Thomas  of  Utal 

NOT 


Andrews,  Ashurst.  Berry.  Boral  i 
Donahey,  Duffy,  Prazler,  Glllett 
deen.   McAdoo,   Miller,   Milton 
Smith,  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 

So  Mr.  Austin's  amendment 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  wish  sifnply 
the  comment  and  observations 
I  am  sure  that  the  President 
reference  to  his  message  of 
of  seeking  to  deprive  the 


.y  provision  of  this  section  shall 
ndlvldual.  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
r  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both, 
not  more  than  ♦25,000." 


Berrt).  the  Senator  from  New 

from  Missouri   (Mr.  Clark),  the 

;<CH),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

Wis4onsin   (Mr.  Dutft).  the  Senators 

Herring),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 

■om  Oklahoma  )Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 

Minnesota  [Mr.  Lundeen),  the  Senator 

Senator    from    California    )Mr. 

Arkansas    [Mr.  Miller),  the  Senators 

Mr.  Smathers),  the  Senator  from 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

]  Maryland   [Mr.  Ttdings),  and  the 

WiGNER]  are  detained  on  Important 

n  the  affirmative) .  I  have  a  gen- 

rrom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan).    Not 

transfer  my  pair  to  the  Junior  Senator 

allow  my  vote  to  stand.     I  under- 

Senat4»r  from  North  Dakota    [Mr.  Nte  J 

In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  quea- 

Senator  from  California   [Mr. 

therAore  withdraw  my  vote.    I  under- 

Callfomla  were  present  he  would 

Itaryland  (Mr.  Ttdings)  has  a  pair 

n    I  Mr.   Durrr).     If   present   and 

would   vote   "yea,"   and   the 

hay." 

New  Hampshire    [Mr.  BridgesI 

tor  from    North   Cfirollna    [Mr. 

present  and  voting  the  Senator 

■yea"  and  the  Senator  from  North 


Jut  lor 


Mary  and 
vote 
from 
S<  nator 

wiTe 


ytas 
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33,  nays  35,  as  follows: 

3 


Byrd,   Capper,   Copeland,   Davis, 

Hitch,  Holt,  Johnson  of  California, 

McCarran,  McNary,  Maloney, 

Shipstead,  Townsend,  Vanden- 

Whlte. 
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;  Jllbo,    Bone.    Brown    of    Michigan, 

Byrnes,  Caraway.  Connally.  Ellen- 

iayden.    Hill.    Hitchcock.    Hughes, 

McGlll,    McKellar,    Mlnton.   Murray, 

Russell,    Schwartz,    Schwellen- 

,  Truman. 


V<7ITNG — 28 

,  Bridges,  Chavez,  Clark,  Dleterlch, 
.  Glass.  Herring.  Lee,  Logan,  Lun- 
^ye.  Reamos.  Reynolds.  Smathers, 
Trdlngs,  Wagner. 
K&a  rejected. 


to  say  a  word  concerning 

of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

of  the  United  States,  in  making 

January  5,  1939,  had  no  intention 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
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Hatch]  of  any  credit  for  his  long  and  persistent  advocacy  of 
legislation  of  this  sort.  The  President's  message  on  the  5th 
of  January  was,  as  I  recaU,  the  first  official  recommendation 
of  any  President  in  behalf  of  legislation  of  this  nature.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  prior  to  January  5  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  offered  the  amendment  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  that  during  most  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  urged 
legislation  of  this  nature.  If  this  be  wise  legislation,  as  I 
hope  experience  will  prove,  there  will  be  sufficient  credit  for 
everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  think  It 
unnecessary  to  draw  distinctions  regarding  who  first  sug- 
gested this  legislation  or  under  whose  influence  it  may  have 
been  enacted.  

ORDER   or  BTTSINCSS 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  tha  Senator  will  permit 
me.  I  should  like  to  say  that  yesterday,  while  the  calendar 
was  being  called,  a  number  of  bills  were  passed  over  under 
objection.  Among  the  bills  thus  passed  over  was  one  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  inter- 
ested, and  he  gave  noUce  that  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  seek  to  have  that  bill  considered.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes]  Ukewise  indicated  his  desire  to 
have  considered  the  bUl  which  he  has  now  brought  forward. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  had  indicated  the 
same  desire  with  reference  to  several  bUls  in  which  he  was 
interested.  I  assured  all  of  them,  during  the  call  and  follow- 
ing the  caU  of  the  calendar,  that  they  would  be  given  oppor- 
tunity today  to  move  to  take  up  those  bills,  respectively. 

The  Vice  President  asked  me  in  what  order  the  bills  should 
be  brought  up  and,  of  course.  I  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  designating  the  order.  As  I  indicated  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had 
the  first  call  because  of  what  had  transpired  yesterday;  like- 
wise I  thought  that  it  would  not  take  long  to  consider  the 
bill  on  which  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  B-nurasl 
desired  to  have  action,  and.  following  that,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  would  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  bill  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY,    In  a  moment.  Mr.  President. 

It  seems  that  in  making  that  arrangement  regarding  those 
bills,  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  just  a  few  days  ago  the  Sen- 
ator' from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellenbach]  had  given 
noUce  that  he  would  seek  permission  today  to  address  the 

Senate.  ^  ,,       ,.  ^ 

Mr  President,  in  making  the  arrangement  regarding  the 
presentation  of  the  bills,  I  had  no  intention  to  deprive  the 
Senator  from  Washington  of  his  rights.  I  did  not  know 
from  what  was  stated  in  the  Record  on  that  day,  that  he 
would  seek  recognition  immediately  upon  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  today;  because,  as  we  all  know,  a  Senator  may 
speak  on  any  subject  during  the  consideration  of  any  bill. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in  trying  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  orderly  procedure  in  connection  with  consideration 
of  bills,  I  had  no  intention  of  depriving  the  Senator  from 
Washington  of  the  opportunity  to  proceed  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  he  had  asked  be  made  for  today. 

SALE   OF   SCTRPLUS   AGRICULTURAI.    COMMODrriES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2904)  to 
provide  for  the  sale  under  certain  conditions  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  matter  which  I 
feel  sure  would  not  take  more  than  a  minute. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  I 
have  will  take  more  than  a  minute.  Since  12  o'clock  I  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  consideration  of  it.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  proceed? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  there  wUl  be  any  oDjecUon 
to  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate,  and  which  I  beUeve 
can  be  disposed  of  In  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  to  sell  for   cash  to  foreign  governments  com- 
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modities  to  which  the  Corporation  has  acquired  title. 
The  bill  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  proposals  which  would  make  It  possible  to 
sell  approximately  175,000  bales  of  cotton  stored  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  the  Corporation  hsis  title. 

We  have  been  storing  and  holding  the  cotton,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  know,  some  of  it  since  1934.  The  carrying 
charges  amount  to  $4  per  year  per  bale.  That  means  that 
each  year,  on  more  than  11.000.000  bales,  we  are  spending 
$45,000,000  for  warehouse  and  Insurajoce  charges,  comprising 
the  carrying  charges. 

TTiis  proposal  would  mean  that  we  would  sell  to  two  gov- 
ernments—the Governments  of  France  and  Switaeriand— 
approximately  175.000  bales  of  cotton.  According  to  the 
proposal.  It  would  be  sold  for  «ish.  and  there  would  be  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Prance  and  Switzerland  that  they 
would  hold  the  cotton  for  5  years.  Because  of  the  agree- 
ment to  hold  the  cotton  for  5  years,  which  would  cause  them 
to  make  a  purchase  with  a  restricted  use,  the  Governments 
involved  believe  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  some  con- 
cessions, because  they  coald  buy  at  the  world  laice  and  sell 
vrhen  they  pleased  if  there  were  no  restriction.  They  believe 
there  should  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  make  the  purchase. 
They  discussed  the  ixtqiosal  of  dividing  the  carrying  charge 
which  would  be  incinred  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  period  of  5  years  if  we  continued  to  hold  the  cotton. 
However,  there  was  an  agreement  in  the  tentative  conversa- 
tions that  in  no  case  would  we  give  to  them  a  concession  of 
carrying  charges  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  we  would  pay 
during  18  months. 

If  the  cotton  was  sold.  It  would  be  sold  for  cash.    The 
Governments  concerned  would  hold  it  for  5  years.     The 
amoimt  paid  would  be  the  world  price  less  the  carrying 
charges  for  18  months. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  please  explain  how  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquires  title  to  the  cotton? 
Mr.  BYRNES.  It  acquires  title  because  the  cotton  has 
been  stored  in  warehouses  upon  notes  from  the  fanners, 
some  of  them  in  1934.  some  in  1937,  and  some  in  1938.  The 
notes  provide  that  if  they  are  not  paid  at  maturity  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  the  power  to  acquire 
title.  Each  year  the  notes  have  been  extended.  The  Sen- 
ator is  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  barter;  but  even  without  those  provisions,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  the  right  to  acquire  title.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  notes,  if  the  note  is  not  paid  at  maturity,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  the  right  to  acquire  title. 
It  has  acquired  title  to  the  1934.  1937.  and  1938  cotton. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrield 
further?  , 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Is  there  not  a  Umltatioo  In  the  act  on 
the  right  to  sell? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  act  is  an  entirely  different  thing; 
and  while  the  conditions  set  forth  In  the  act  apply  only 
to  the  cotton  involved,  the  notes  provide  that  at  maturity 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  acquire  title.  How- 
ever, there  Is  an  act  which  provides  that  the  cotton  may  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  the  loan  value  plus  all  the  carrying 
charges,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  It. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  cannot  sell  any  of  the  cotton, 
even  though  the  notes  are  matm-ed.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    It  cannot  sell  it  because  of  the  price. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    In  other  words,  we  would  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  act  by  such  a  bill  as  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  One  other  question:  Is  It  not  obvious 
that  if  the  governments  referred  should  take  the  cotton 
referred  to  they  would  then  not  be  going  into  the  world 
market  and  buying  our  free  cotton? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  "Hiey  would  not  be  busring  our  free  cotton. 
They  would  be  buying  the  cotton  which  we  have,  and  on 


:   ; 
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which  we  are  paying  storage  and  carrying  charges,  which 
are  costing  us  $45,000,000  a  year.  ,  .  «^  ^^n 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Is  there  not  a  supply  of  6.000.000  or 
7.000,000  bales  of  free  cotton  each  year  which  these  countries 
normally  would  buy  if  we  should  not  pass  the  bill? 

Mr  BYRNES.  The  governments  could  buy  in  the  market 
if  they  wished  to;  and.  of  course,  they  would  then  have  the 
right  to  use  the  cotton  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  So  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  any 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  has  had  in  view  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  producer  against  the  dumping  of 
cotton  on  the  market  so  long  as  he  participated  in  the 
program  of  curtailment.  That  is  why,  unfortimately.  we 
cannot  sell  what  we  have. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 

one  further  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Does  the  Senator  advocate  that  the 
Government  adopt  the  policy  now  represented  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Absolutely,  Mr.  President.  I  think  so  long 
as  we  have  11.000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  it  Is  costing  the 
taxpayers  $45,000,000  a  year  to  carry  It.  whenever  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  sell  and  obtain  hard  cash  it  is  to  ovu-  best  inter- 
est to  dispose  of  it.  We  cannot  keep  it  forever.  We  have  had 
some  of  it  for  5  years,  from  1934  to  1939.  If  we  continue  to 
carry  it,  the  carrying  charges  will  soon  amount  to  as  much 
as  the  value  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  question  be  put  upon  the  bill 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KINO.  Is  the  Senator  now  asking  that  the  bill  be 
passed? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes. 

Mr.  KING.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    Objection  Is  heard. 

AMENDMXHT  OF  PHILIPPrWl  INDEPKNDENCB  ACT 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  OT^Iahoney  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  House  bill  7096 
to  amend  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  has  passed  the 
House,  and  it  came  over  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  give  me  his  attention? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  if  I  m&y  do  so  without 
losing  the  floor,  Mr.  President.  However.  I  do  not  wish  to 
lose  the  floor  by  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  the  floor,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  apparently  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  provided  the  matter  I 
shall  suggest  does  not  cons\mie  more  than  a  minute,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  ctmslder  House  bill  7096,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  which  has  passed 
the  House,  and  which  the  administration  is  asking  me  to 
.  rush  through  because  certain  provisions  of  the  existing  law 
will  soon  expire.  Mr.  Sayre  has  been  in  my  oflice  all  morn- 
ing. I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  accommodate  him.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  would 
not  require  more  than  a  minute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  look  at  the  bilL  I  will  have  to  refuse  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  until  I  have  examined  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  passed 
sot  long  ago.    We  have  worked  out  everything  so  that  the 
s's  position  prevails. 


Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 
tunity  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  can 
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I  am  asking  only  an  oppor- 
expliin  It  in  a  minute. 


THE  FAR  EASXaiN  STTUATION 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
Secretary  of  State  served  notice  on  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  the  treaty  which  wais  signed  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Japanese  Government  in  1911,  commonly 
known  as  the  treaty  of  amity  and  conunerce,  would  imder 
its  terms  be  abrogated  at  thi  conclusion  of  a  period  of  6 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notice.  That  position  was 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Sta  e,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  Inde- 
pendent act  on  the  part  of  oir  Government,  without  con- 
sultation with  and  without  an  r  attention  to  the  relationsliip 
of  any  other  government  in  tt  e  world  with  the  Government 
of  Japan.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  statement  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  the  Uc  ited  States  News  of  this  week, 
in  which  he  said: 

Parallelism,  the  policy  of  act  ng  Jointly  and  In  constiltatlon 
with  Great  Britain,  has  apparently  been  dropped.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  cxirrent  China  H  icident»  began,  July  7.  1937,  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  deciajve  step  toward  Japan,  evidently 
without  consviltlng  Britain. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
attitude  is  concerned,  it  is 
of  a  resolution  which  I  intr 
for  an  embargo  on  certain  g 
the  present  time  from  the  U 
by  Japan  in  the  prosecution 
goods  are  being  shipped  fro 


that  so  far  as  my  personal 

sed  entirely  upon  the  terms 

Juced  a  few  weeks  ago  asking 

which  are  being  shipped  at 

fted  States  to  Japan  and  used 

her  war.    I  contend  that  the 

this  country  in  violation  of 


our  obligations  under  the  Nin^  Power  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sptsaking  concerning  any  interest 
we  may  have  in  China.  I  presented  the  resolution  simply 
as  a  recognition  of  our  responsibility  and  the  responsibility 
of  our  own  citizens  under  tie  terms  and  provisions  of  a 
treaty  Into  which  we  solemn!  ir  entered.    I  do  not  want  any 


one  to  say  that  in  presenting 
I  am  concerned  in  any  of 
engaged  in  business  in  China 


the  resolution  or  discussing  it 
the  interests  which  may  be 
Itself. 


DUB  ATTT\  "UDE  TODAT 

I  think  that  In  view  of  t  le  importance  of  this  subject 
during  the  next  6  months,  p  lor  to  the  expiration  of  the  6 
months'  notice,  there  will  bt  very  great  discussion  among 
the  people  of  the  country  an  i  among  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  should  be  (ur  attitude  in  the  far  eastern 
situation.  I  think  it  is  worti  while,  even  at  this  late  date 
In  the  session,  to  have  a  rath  er  comprehensive  consideration 
of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and  of  our  attitude  today 
and  our  attitude  in  the  past  itoward  far  eastern  problems. 

I  flrst  want  to  call  the  atte  tition  of  the  Senate  to  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  the  then  S  ecretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stimson, 


on  February  23,  1932,  in  a  letl 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah 
the  letter  of  that  date.    The 


Yoi 


Mt  Deab  Senator  Bokah 
as  has  sometimes  been  recentl: ' 
China  have  In  any  way 
Treaty  hae  become  Inappllcabl 
of  modification,  and  If  so.  wba< 
of  this  Government. 

This  treaty,  as  you  of  course 
which  now  rests  the  "open  door 
enunciated  by  John  Hay  in 
among  various  powers  for  so 
which   was  threatening   the 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Hay  invoked 
commercial  opportunity  among 
and  (2)   a5  necessary  to  that 
territorial  and  administrative 


have  asked  my  opinion  whether. 

suggested,  present  conditions  in 

indlca|ed  that  the  so-called  Nine  Power 

or  ineffective  or  rightly  in  need 

I  considered  should  be  the  policy 


18^9 


He  then  goes  on  to  say: 


The  policy  of  the  Govemmeqt 
solution  which  may  bring 
China,  preserve  China's 
tect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
national  law,  and  safeguard 
and  impartial  trade  with  all 


far 


Quoting  further  from  Mr 

For  20  years  thereafter,  the 
InXormal  commitments  made 


er  addressed  to  the  senior  Sen- 
.  I  desire  to  read  briefly  from 
letter  is  addressed: 


know,  forms  the  legal  basis  upon 

policy  toward  China.    That  policy, 

brought  to  an  end  the  struggle 

cfaUed  spheres  of  interest  in  China 

di^nemberntent   of  that   Elmpire.     To 

two  principles:    (1)    Equality  of 

all  nations  in  dealing  with  China; 

equality  the  preservation  of  China's 

i:  itegrity. 


of  the  United  States  Is  to  seek  a 

abotit  permanent  safety  and  peace  to 

terrltoiial  and  administrative  entity,  pro- 

frjendly  powers  by  treaty  and  Inter- 

the  world  the  principle  of  equal 

of  the  Chinese  Empire. 


pjrts 


Stimson's  letter 


'open-door"  policy  rested  upon  the 
)y  the  various  powers,  but  In  the 


1939 
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winter  of  1S21  to  1928,  at  a  conference  participated  In  by  all  of 
the  principal  powers  which  had  mteresta  in  the  Pacific,  the  policy 
was  crystallized  Into  the  so-called  Nine  Power  Treaty,  which  gave 
definition  and  precision  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  poUcy 
rested      In  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  the  contracting  powers, 
other  than  China  agreed,  (1).  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  in- 
dependence,   and    the    territorial    and    administrative    Integrity   of 
China;   (2)   to  provide  the  fuUest  and  most  unembarrassed  oppor- 
tunity to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective 
and  stable  government;   (3)   to  xise  their  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  territory  of  China;    (4)    to  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  conditions  In  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  dtlwns  of  friendly 
states  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of 
such  states. 
Mr.  Stimson  says  in  reference  to  that  treaty: 
This  treaty  thtis  represents  a  carefully  developed  and  mattn-ed 
international  policy  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assure  to  all  of 
the   contracting   parties    their   rights    and    Interests   in    and    with 
regard  to  China,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  assure  to  the  people 
of  China  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  without  molestation 
their  sovereignty  and  Independence  acctn-ding  to  the  modem  and 
enlightened  standards  believed  to  maintain  anK>ng  the  peoples  of 
this  earth. 

Mr.   LUNDEEN.    Mr.   President,   will   the   Senator   yield 
there? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  presume  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  place  in  the  Record  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  leading  up  to  this  policy? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  Will  read  it  into  the  Record. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  the  statement  of  S*vretary  of  State 
Hughes  at  the  time? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Yes;  and  also  the  recent  statement  in 
relation  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

Mr.  SCHWELLEa^BACH.  Yes;  I  have  a  rather  complete 
statement. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  us,  so  far  as 
the  documents  are  concerned,  a  complete  picture,  if  they  are 
not  too  lengthy.  They  are  of  great  importance,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  those  of  us  who  may  not  be  so  expert  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  have  the  documents 
printed  In  his  speech  where  we  could  obtain  and  study  them. 

TO  OTVB  KNTiU  PICTTTEB 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
says  about  exjjertness  on  my  part;  but  it  is  not  correct.  I 
have,  however,  made  rather  a  careful  research  into  this 
subject,  and  I  intend,  before  I  conclude,  to  put  in  all  the 
documents  I  have  which  are  pertinent.  I  hope  to  give  the 
whole  picture;  but,  as  the  Senator  can  see,  I  desire  to  do  it 
In  a  logical  order,  considering  the  various  points  as  they 
come  up.  Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  do  what  is  suggested 
at  the  present  time,  but  I  will,  before  I  conclude,  go  through 
all  the  documents. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  meant  the  statement  in  all  sincerity, 
because  I  know  the  Senator  has  examined  the  subject  with 
great  care,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  brought  it  up  at  this 
time,  because  it  should  be  before  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
during  the  vacation,  and  we  should,  during  the  days  and 
hours  that  we  are  not  here,  give  it  some  thought  before  we 
return  in  January. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  assure  him  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  in  the 
Record  everything  of  importance  upon  this  subject. 

Proceeding  further  with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Stimson,  to  Senator  Borah,  I  quote,  as  follows: 

In  its  r^Kirt  to  the  Presidsnt— 

He  is  referring  to  the  Nine  Power  Treaty- 
announcing  this  treaty,  the  American  delegation,  headed  by  the 
then  Secretary  at  State,  Mr.   Charles  R   Hughes,  said:    "It  is  he- 
Ucved  that  through  this  ueaty  the  'open  door*  in  China  has  at 
least  been  made  a  fact." 

Then  he  quoted  from  a  statement  made  by  Baron  Shide- 
hara,  the  representative  of  Japan  at  the  nine-power  confer- 
ence, as  follows: 

At  the  same  time  the  representative  of  Japan,  Baron  Shidehara, 
announced  the  position  of  his  government  as  follows: 

"No  one  denies  to  China  her  sacred  right  to  govern  herself.  WO 
one  stands  in  the  way  of  China  to  work  out  her  own  great  naumial 
destiny." 


Secretary  Stimson  further  stated  to  Senator  Borah: 

The  signatories  and  adherents  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  right- 
fuUy  felt  that  the  orderly  and  peacsful  development  of  the  400,- 
000.000  of  people  inhabiting  China  was  necessary  to  the  peaceful 
welfare  of  the  entire  world  and  that  no  program  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  could  afford  to  neglect  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  China. 

Having  read  these  excerpts,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Stimson  to  Senator  Borah,  dated  February  23, 
1932.  which  is  contained  on  page  293  of  the  book  called  The 
Far  East,  by  Qulgley  and  Blakeslee. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Nine  Power  Pact 
be  included? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  have  that  separately  and  I 
will  put  that  in  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  in 

the  chair) .    Without  objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 

the  Record.  j 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Pebsttakt  23,   1932. 

My  Deat.  Senator  Borah:  You  have  asked  my  opinion  whether, 
as  has  been  sometimes  recently  stiggested.  present  conditions  in 
China  have  in  any  way  Indicated  that  the  so-called  Nine  Power 
Treaty  has  become  inapplicable  or  Ineffective  or  rightly  in  need  of 
modification,  and  if  so,  what  I  considered  should  be  the  policy  of 
this  Goverrunent. 

This  treaty,  as  jrou  of  course  know,  forms  the  legal  basis  upon 
which  now  rests  the  "open  door"  policy  toward  China.  That 
policy,  enunciated  by  John  Hay  in  1899.  brought  to  an  end  the 
struggle  among  various  powers  for  so-caUed  spheres  of  Interest  in 
China  which  was  threatening  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire. 
To  accomplish  this  Mr.  Hay  invoked  two  principles,  (1)  equaUty  of 
commercial  opportunity  among  all  nations  In  dealing  with  China, 
and  (2)  as  necessary  to  that  equality  the  preservation  of  China's 
territorial  and  administrative  Integrity.  These  principles  were  not 
new  in  the  foreign  policy  of  America.  They  had  been  the  principles 
upon  which  It  rested  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations  for  many 
years.  In  the  case  of  China  they  were  Invoked  to  save  a  situation 
which  not  only  threatened  the  future  development  and  sovereignty 
of  that  great  AHiatlc  people,  but  also  threatened  to  create  dan- 
gerous and  constantly  increasing  rivalries  between  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  War  had  already  taken  place  between 
Japan  and  China.  At  the  close  of  that  war  three  other  nations 
Intervened  to  prevent  Japan  from  obtaining  some  of  the  results 
of  that  war  claimed  by  her.  Other  nations  sought  and  had 
obtained  spheres  of  Interest.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these  actions  a 
serious  uprising  had  broken  out  in  China  which  endangered  the 
legations  of  all  of  the  powers  at  Peking.  While  the  attack  on 
those  legations  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Hay  made  an  announcement 
In  respect  to  this  policy  as  the  principle  upon  which  the  powers 
should  act  in  the  settlement  of  the  rebellion.     He  said: 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  is  to  seek 
a  solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to 
China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  pro- 
tect all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  interna- 
tional law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  ajad 
Impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

He  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  powers 
to  the  policy  thus  announced. 

In  taking  these  steps.  Mr.  Hay  acted  with  the  cordial  support 
of  the  British  Government.  In  responding  to  Mr.  Hay^  announce- 
ment, above  set  forth.  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
expressed  himself  "most  emphatically  as  concurring  lb  the  policy 
of  the  United  States." 

For  20  years  thereafter  the  "open  door"  policy  rested  upon  the 
Informal  commitments  thus  made  by  the  various  powers.  But  In 
the  winter  of  1921-22,  at  a  conference  participated  in  by  all 
of  the  principal  powers  which  had  interests  in  the  Pacific,  the 
policy  was  crystallized  into  the  so-called  Nine  Power  Treaty,  which 
gave  definition  and  precUion  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
policy  rested.  In  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  the  contracting 
powers,  other  than  China,  agreed: 

"1.  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  Independence,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

"2  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  on;>ortunlty 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effecUve  and 
stable  government. 

"3.  To  use  their  Influence  tat  the  purpoae  of  effectxially  estalv 
llshing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  ccwnmerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory 
of  China. 

"4  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  in  China  In 
order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge 
the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states,  and  from 
countenancing  action  Inimical  to  the  security  of  ekmAi  states." 

This  treaty  thus  represents  a  carefully  developed  and  matured 
International  policy  Intended,  oti  the  one  hand,  to  assure  to  aU 
of  the  contracting  parUes  their  rights  and  Interests  In  aod  wtta 
regard  to  China,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  assure  to  the  people  <x 
'    C^lna  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  without  molestation  their 
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eoverclgnty  and  Independence  according  to  the  modern  and  en- 
Ughtened  standards  believed  to  maintain  among  the  peoples  ol  this 
earth.  At  the  time  this  treaty  was  signed.  It  was  known  that 
China  was  engaged  In  an  attempt  to  develop  the  free  Institutions 
of  a  self-governing  republic  after  her  recent  revolution  from  an 
autocratic  form  of  government:  that  she  would  require  many 
years  of  both  economic  and  political  effort  to  that  end:  and  that 
her  progress  would  necessarily  be  slow.  The  treaty  was  thus  a 
covenant  of  self-denial  among  the  signatory  powers  In  deliberate 
renunciation  of  any  policy  of  aggression  which  might  tend  to 
interfere  with  that  development.  It  was  believed— and  the  whole 
history  of  the  development  of  the  "open  door"  policy  reveals  tnat 
faith— that  only  by  such  a  process,  under  the  protection  of  such 
an  agreement,  could  the  fullest  Interests  not  only  of  China  but  of 
all  nations  which  have  Intercourse  with  her  best  be  served. 

In  its  report  to  the  President  announcing  this  treaty,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  headed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  said:  ^       .  ,      -wi_ 

"It  U  believed  that  through  this  treaty  the  'open  door*  In  China 
has  at  least  been  made  a  fact."  ,.  ^    ,      *w 

During  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  resulted  In  the 
treaty,  the  chairman  of  the  BrlUsh  delegation,  Lord  Balfour,  had 
stated  that — 

The  British  Empire  delegation  understood  that  there  was  no 
representative  of  any  power  around  the  table  who  thought  that 
the  old  practice  of  'spheres  of  interest"  was  either  advocated  by 
any  government  or  would  be  tolerable  to  this  conference.  So  t&r 
•8  the  British  Government  were  concerned,  they  had.  In  the  most 
formal  manner,  publicly  announced  that  they  regarded  this  prac- 
tice as  utterly  Inappropriate  to  the  existing  situation." 

At  the  same  time  the  representative  of  Japan.  Baron  Shldehara, 
announced  the  position  of  his  Government  as  follows: 

"No  one  denies  to  China  her  sacred  right  to  govern  herself.  No 
one  stands  In  the  way  of  China  to  work  out  her  own  great  national 
dcsdnv  '* 

The  treaty  was  originally  executed  by  the  United  States,  Bel- 
glum  the  British  Empire.  China.  Prance.  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Portugal.  SubsequenUy  :t  was  also  executed  by  Nor- 
way, Bolivia.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Mexico.  Germany  has  signed 
It  but  her  parliament  has  not  yet  ratified  It. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  this  treaty  was  one  of  several 
treaUes  and  agreements  entered  Into  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence by  the  various  powers  concerned,  all  of  which  were  inter- 
related and  Interdependent.  No  one  of  these  treaties  can  ^x  dis- 
regarded without  disturbing  the  general  understanding  and  equi- 
librium which  were  Intended  to  be  accomplUhed  and  effected  by 
the  group  of  agreements  arrived  at  in  their  entirety.  The  Wash- 
ington Conference  was  essentially  a  disarmament  conference, 
aimed  to  promote  the  possibility  of  peace  In  the  world  not  only 
through  the  cessation  of  competition  In  naval  armament  but  also 
by  the  solution  of  various  other  disturbing  problems  which  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  Far  East.  These 
problems  were  all  Interrelated.  The  willingness  of  the  American 
Government  to  stirrender  Its  then  commanding  lead  In  battleship 
construction  and  to  leave  Its  positions  at  Guam  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines without  further  fortification,  was  predicated  upon,  among 
other  things,  the  self-denying  covenants  contained  in  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty,  which  assured  the  nations  of  the  world  not  only  of 
equal  opportunity  for  their  eastern  trade  but  also  against  the 
military  aggrandizement  of  any  other  power  at  the  expense  of 
China.  One  cannot  discuss  the  possibility  of  modifying  or  abro- 
gating those  provisions  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  without  conslder- 
tog  at  the  same  time  the  other  promises  upon  which  they  were 
really  dependent. 

Six  years  later  the  policy  of  self-denial  against  aggression  by  a 
stronger  against  a  weaker  power,  upon  which  the  Nine  Power 
TWaty  had  been  based,  received  a  powerful  reinforcement  by  the 
execution  by  substantially  all  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  Pact 
of  Paris,  the  so-called  KeUogg-Briand  Pact.  These  two  treaties 
represent  Independent  but  harmonious  steps  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  alining  the  conscious  and  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  orderly  development  by  the  law  of  nations  including 
the  settlement  of  all  controversies  by  methods  of  justice  and  F>eace 
Instead  of  by  arbitrary  force.  THe  program  for  the  protection  of 
China  from  outside  aggression  is  an  essential  part  of  any  such 
development.  The  signatories  and  adherents  of  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  rightly  felt  that  the  orderly  and  peaceful  development;  of 
the  400.000.000  of  people  inhabiting  China  was  necessary  to  the 
peaceful  welfare  of  the  entire  world  and  that  no  program  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole  could  afford  to  neglect  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  China. 

The  recent  events  which  have  taken  place  In  China,  especially 
the  hostilities  which  having  been  begun  In  Manchuria  have  lat- 
terly been  extended  to  Shanghai,  far  from  indicating  the  advisa- 
bility of  any  modification  of  the  treaties  we  have  been  discussing, 
have  tended  to  bring  home  the  vital  Importance  of  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  covenants  therein  to  all  of  the  nations  interested 
in  the  Par  East.  It  is  not  necessary  In  that  connection  to  Inquire 
Into  the  causes  of  the  controversy  or  attempt  to  apportion  the 
blame  laetween  the  two  nations  which  are  unhappily  Involved; 
for.  regardless  of  cause  or  responsibility.  It  Is  clear  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  a  situation  has  developed  which  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  reconciled  with  the  obligations  of  the  covenants 
of  these  two  treaties,  and  that  if  the  treaties  had  been  faithfully 
observed  such  a  situation  could  not  have  arisen.  The  signatories 
of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  of  the  Kellogg -Briand  Pact,  who  are 
not  parties  to  that  conflict,  are  not  likely  to  see  any  reason  for 


these  treaties.     We  believe  that 


avoided   had   these   covenants   b<en   faithfully   observed,   and   no 
evidence  has  come  to  us  to  IndKate  that  a  due  compliance  with 
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modifying  the  terms  -of  those  tr  jatles.  To  them  the  real  value 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  treaties  has  been  brought 
sharply  home  by  the  perils  and  loi  ses  to  which  their  nationals  have 
been  subjected  In  Shanghai. 

That  is  the  view  of  this  Government.     We  see  no  reason  for 
abandoning    the    enlightened    prliciples    which    are    embodied    in 


this  situation  would  have  been 


the  adequate  protection  of  the 
signatories  of  those  treaties  and 


them  would  have  Interfered  wltl 
legitimate  rights  in  China  of  the 
their   nationals.  ^     ...    i^.. 

On  January  7  last,  upon  the  Instruction  of  the  President,  this 
Government  formally  notified  Jaj^an  and  China  that  it  would  not 
recognize  any  situation,  treaty,  or'  agreement  entered  into  by  those 
Governments  In  violation  of  the  Covenants  of  these  treaties,  which 
affected  the  rights  of  oiu:  Govern:  nent  or  its  citizens  In  China.  If 
a  similar  decision  should  be  reacied  and  a  similar  position  taken 
by  the  other  Governments  of  ths  world,  a  caveat  will  be  placed 
upon  such  action  which,  we  )elleve,  will  effectively  bar  the 
legality  hereafter  of  any  title  or  right  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
pressure  or  treaty  violation,  an<  which,  as  has  been  shown  by 
history  in  the  past,  will  eventuall  7  lead  to  the  restoration  to  China 
of  rights  and  titles  of  which  shi    may  have  been  deprived. 

In  the  past  our  Government,  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  rested  Its  policy  upon  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
future  of  the  people  of  China  aid  upon  the  ultimate  success  in 
dealing  with  them  on  the  prln<  iples  of  fair  play,  patience,  and 
mutual  good  will.  We  appreciate  the  Immensity  of  the  task  which 
lies  before  her  statesmen  In  the  development  of  her  cotintry  and 
its  Government.  The  delays  in  t  er  progress,  the  instability  of  her 
attempts  to  sectire  a  responsib  e  government  were  foreseen  by 
Messrs.  Hay  and  Hughes  and  their  contemporaries  and  were 
the  very  obstacles  which  the  pclicy  of  the  "open  door"  was  de- 
signed to  meet.  We  concur  with  those  statesmen,  representing 
all  the  nations,  in  the  Washing  on  Conference  who  decided  that 
China  was  entitled  to  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  her  de- 
velopment. We  are  prepared  t)  make  that  our  policy  for  the 
futtire. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henst  L.  Stimson. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  should 
the  Senate.    This,  I  am  surt 
in  fact  there  is  no  more  ii 
which  the  Senator  is  addrej 


yield. 

ce  to  see  a  full  attendance  of 

is  a  most  important  subject: 

^portant  subject  than  that  to 

ig  himself.    It  has  to  do  with 


the  future  of  our  great  Natifcn  and  our  future  relations  in 
the  Pacific.  I  think  we  art  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
bringing  this  matter  up  at  this  time. 

AMERICA'S    NOTE 

Mr.    SCHWELLENBACH.    I    thank    the    Senator    from 
Minnesota,   and  I  hope   thgt  the  Senators  who   are   not 


present  will  make  some  use 
I  intend  to  put  into  the 
remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wisj 
policy  of  the  United  States 
Stimson  on  January  7,  193J 
American   Government   to   tl 


the  various  documents  which 
:oRD  during  the  coiu-se  of  my 

to  read  from  a  statement  of 
vhich  was  made  by  Secretary 
It  was  a  note  sent  by  the 
ie  governments  of  China  and 
Japan.  I  will  read  that  document  rather  than  have  it  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  by  ref  ei  ence. 

With  the  recent  military  op<  rations  about  Chinchow,  the  last 
remaining  administrative  auth  Drlty  of  the  government  of.  the 
Chinese  Republic  in  south  Wanchtu-la,  as  It  existed  prior  to 
September  18,  1931.  has  been  destroyed.  The  American  Govern- 
ment continues  confident  that  the  work  of  the  neutral  commis- 
sion recently  authorized  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  facilitate  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  dlfBcultles  now  existing 
between  China  and  Japan.  Bu :.  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
and  of  Its  own  rights  and  ( bllgatlons  therein,  the  American 
Government  deems  it  to  be  Its  <  uty  to  notify  both  the  government 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  and  t  le  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
that  it  cannot  admit  the  legal  ty  of  any  situation  de  facto,  nor 
does  it  intend  to  recognize  ant  treaty  or  agreement  entered  Into 
between  those  governments,  or lagents  thereof,  which  may  impair 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  Unltetl  States  or  Its  citizens  in  China, 
including  those  which  relate  to  the  sovereignty,  the  Independence, 
or  the  territorial  and  admlnlst  atlve  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  or  to  the  International  )olicy  relative  to  China,  commonly 
known  as  the  "open  door"  poll  :y;  and  that  It  does  not  intend  to 
recognize  any  situation,  treat  y.  or  agreement  which  may  be 
brought  about   by   means   cont  ary  to  the  covenants  and  obliga- 

August   27,   1928,   to  which   treaty 
as  the  United  States,  are  parties. 


tlons  of  the   Pact  of  Paris,   of 
both  China  and  Japan,  as  wel 


In  Other  words,  in  that 
Secretary  of  State  we  very 
sibilities  under  the  Nine 


Po^  er 


\i\ 


statement  made  by  the  then 

definitely  recognized  our  respon- 

Treaty;  that  was  not  simply 
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a  matter  of  the  responsibility  of  those  in  China  and  Japan 
toward  our  citizens  and  nationals  In  China,  but  that  we  our- 
selves by  signing  the  nine-power  agreement,  did  have  a 
responsibility  toward  alTairs  in  China  and  the  relationships 
between  China  and  other  nations.  Furthermore,  that  we 
would  never  recognize  any  territory  which  was  acquired  in 
vIolaUon  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  question  of  our  relation- 
ship with  China,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony which  was  given  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  when  we  were  considering  neutrality 
legislation  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd.  who  has  been  in  China 
for  many  years,  and  who  appeared  before  our  committee  as 
the  only  witness  who  testified  upon  the  far  eastern  situa- 
tion. _,  ,  .- 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  wHl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Senator  referred  to  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact.    That  is  the  pact  outlawing  war,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  is  the  pact  signed  by  prac- 
tically all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  which  the  nations 
agreed  to  relinquish  war  as  an  Instnmient  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  It  is  a  very  short  treaty,  and  I  h<fl?e  the 
Senator  will  include  it  In  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  include  it  before  I  con- 
clude. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  when  the  Committee 
on  R)reign  Relations  had  heard  a  number  of  witnesses  we 
had  an  informal  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  question 
of  other  witnesses  being  called,  and  It  was  the  tmanimotis 
opinion  of  those  present  at  that  meeting  that  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Judd  had  been  so  outstanding,  and  had  so  clearly 
and  exhaustively  outlined  the  situation  in  the  Far  East, 
that  there  was  no  need  to  call  any  other  witnesses  upon  the 
Chinese-Japanese  problem. 

DE.  JXJOO'S  TEBTlMOirT 

Dr.  Judd  testified  that  he  went  to  China  first  In  1925 
as  a  doctor;  he  was  there  until  1931  when  he  was  invalided 
home;  practiced  with  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  3  years;  went  back 
in  1934  to  North  China  and  has  been  in  North  China  since 
1934;  that  he  left  China  2  months  ago,  coming  back  to  this 
country,  and  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  He 
further  testified  that  he  spoke  the  Chinese  language  and 
also  the  Japanese  language. 

I  want  first  to  quote  from  his  testimony  upon  the  question 
of  our  background  so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  He  said 
this: 

What  is  our  past  with  regard  to  China?  For  125  years  we  have 
been  sending  over  missionaries  to  open  schools,  coUeges,  hospitals, 
and  churches.  It  has  been  the  Blngle  largest  philanthropic  enter- 
prise, if  considered  only  as  that,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
from  one  people  to  another.  Unfortunately  for  China,  It  led  her 
to  assume  that  because  she  found  she  could  trust  most  of  the  mis- 
■lonaries  as  individuals  therefore  she  coiild  trust  equally  tbe  na- 
tions from  which  they  had  come.  That  confidence  was  too  implicit 
and  not  whoUy   Jtistlfled. 

In  1899  China  was  on  the  chopping  block,  the  powers  were  on 
the  point  ol  tearing  her  to  pieces,  when  the  United  States  an- 
nounced the  "open  door"  poUcy.  refused  to  recognize  the  other 
nations'  claims  to  "spheres  of  influence":  and  our  resolute  adher- 
ence to  that  doctrine  was  one  of  the  major  factor*  In  preventing 
China's  dismemberment  at  that  time.  China  has  always  felt  that 
she  was  saved  by  America.    We  may  have  forgotten,  but  she  has 

°°Aft€r  the  Boxer  RebeUlon  In  1900  when  the  other  natloils 
grabbed  their  indemnities,  America  returned  hers  to  China  to  use 
for  building  universities  and  sending  selected  students  to  America 
to  acquire  our  learning  and  skills,  and  then  go  back  to  modernize 
China     We  may  have  forgotten,  but  China  Is  eternally  grateful. 

After  the  revolution  In  1911.  China  took  America  as  her  model. 
as  Japan  had  taken  Germany  as  hers  50  years  before.  China 
wanted  to  be  like  the  great  sister  Republic  of  the  West,  which 
had  seemed  to  understand  and  help  her  all  along  the  way.  We 
encouraged  that  attitude  and  sent  official  and  unofficial  advisers 
to  help  her.    China  does  not  forget. 

In  1917  we  went  to  war.  Woodrow  Wilson  promptly  asked  China 
to  go  to  war  on  the  Allied  side.  It  was  not  a  primary  concern  of 
Chma,  but  when  America,  her  great  friend  and  counselor,  sug- 
gested it,  she  consented.  .       ,„        .      -, 

Then  came  1919  and  four  white  men,  China  s  aUiea,  In  Ver- 
sailles, awarded  to  Japan,  another  ally,  the  old  German  rights 
and  a  good  deal  more  in  Shantung,  China's  sacred  province. 
When  the  word  got  back  to  China,  the  students  and  teachers,  the 
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articulate  groups,  left  their  studies  and  went  out  into  the  village* 
as  living  newspapers  to  Inform  and  incite  and  organize  that  great- 
est of  all  boycotts  against  Japan.     It  was  the  only  weapon  of 

resistance  they  had.  ,      ,     ^  ...  1. 

It  continued  for  2  long  years  and  was  at  last  slowly  out  sureiy 
bringing  Japan  to  terms.  She  was  far  more  vulnerable  then  than 
now.  She  had  not  yet  developed  her  great  merchant  marine;  she 
did  not  have  her  economic  base  in  diversified  markets  all  around 
the  world.  She  was  far  more  dependent  upon  her  China  trade. 
China  was  on  the  point  of  solving  her  problem  by  the  only  method 
she  had.  when  our  country  did  something  else.  We  called  a  dis- 
armament conference  here  in  Washington.  We  wanted  Japan  to 
consent  to  a  3^5-5  ratio  of  naval  strength  in  relaUon  to  our  own 
and  Great  Britain's.  Japan  skillfully  replied  that  she  cotild  con- 
sent only  If.  in  addition  to  certain  other  things  such  as  scrap- 
ping more  than  20  of  otir  naval  vessels,  giving  up  our  plans  to 
fortify  the  Philippines,  and  so  forth,  we  could  get  the  Chinese  to 
call  off  the  boycott.  China  was  glad  to  do  that  If  the  powers  would 
premise  that  the  Japanese  troops  would  get  out  of  Shantung  and 
would  stay  out;  that  the  naUons  would  promise  to  aU  stay  out 
and  give  China  a  chance  to  work  out  her  Internal  difficulties  with- 
out the  constant  fear  and  throat  of  external  aggression. 

We  all  promised.  That  is  what  the  Nine  Power  Pact  Is — ^from 
China's  standpoint.  If  some  other  nation  had  suggested  that  she 
give  up  her  boycott  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  paper,  she  would 
have  poUtely  declined.  She  did  not  trust  Japan  or  Prance  or 
England  She  did  trust  America.  When  we  advised,  we  urged,  we 
persuaded,  she  consented.  China,  poor,  naive,  amateur  in  Inter- 
national relations,  trusted  the  promises  utterly  becaxise  she  had 
come  to  tnist  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  relationship  which  we  have  ac- 
quired toward  the  Chinese  as  the  result  of  these  years  of 
contact  with  them  and  the  very  definite  and  specific  obli- 
gation which  we  assumed  under  the  Nine  Power  Pact. 

THi  mm  powm  fact 

I  want  at  this  point,  because  it  Is  too  long  to  read,  but 
I  think  it  is  of  extreme  Importance,  to  insert  in  the  Record 
what  is  known  as  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  including  the  procla- 
mation by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  agree- 
ment itself,  omitting  the  names  of  the  signatories. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    It  will  Include  the  names  of  the  nations? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  includes  the  names  of  the 
nations,  but  not  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nations.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BT  THE  PKKBmENT  OF  THK   UMlTIi)  STATES  OF  AMEtTCA 
A   PROCLAKATIOIf 

Whereas  a  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  Belgium,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal,  relating  to  the  Principles  and  Policies  to  be 
foUowed  In  matters  concerning  China,  was  concluded  and  signed  by 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Washington  on  February  6, 
1922,  the  original  of  which  Treaty,  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages. Is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America.  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal: 

Desiring  to  adopt  a  policy  designed  to  stabUlze  conditions  In  the 
Par  East,  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  Interests  of  China,  and  to 
promote  intercourse  between  China  and  the  other  Powers  upon 
the  basis  of  equality  of  opporttinity; 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  and  to  that 
end  have  appointed  as  their  respecUve  Plenipotentiartea; 

ABSXCLI  L  I 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  agree:     1 

(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  Independence,  snd  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative   integrity  of  China; 

(2)  To  iM-ovide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  tor  herself   an  effective  and 

stable  government;  ,    «    _    «    .«►.». 

(3)  To  use  their  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory  of 
China;  .  ....         ,      __  ,       ^_ 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  In  China  m 
order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States,  and  from  coun- 
tenancing action  inimical  to  the  sectirlty  ot  such  States. 

AsncL*  n. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  enter  Into  any  treaty. 

agreement     arrangement,     or    understanding,     either    with     one 

another,  or,  IndlvlduaUy  or  collectively,  with  any  Power  or  Powers. 

which  would  infringe  or  impair  the  principles  stated  in  Article  L 

AETicLx  m. 
With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principles  of  the 
Open  Door  or  equality  of  opportunity  in  China  for  the  trade  and 
Indtistry  of  all  nations,  the  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China. 
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«gr«e  that  they  wUl  not  seek,  nor  Bupport  their  respective  na- 
tionals In  seeking — 

(a)  any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  In  favour 
of  their  interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to 
commercial  or  economic  development  In  any  designated  region  of 

(b)  any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  the 
nationals  of  any  other  Power  of  the  right  of  undertaking  any 
legitimate  trade  or  industry  In  China,  or  of  participating  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  or  with  any  local  authority.  In  any  category 
or  public  enterprise,  or  which  by  reason  of  Its  scope,  duration  or 
geographical  extent  Is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.    . 

It  Is  understood  that  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  this  Article 
are  not  to  be  so  constriied  as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such 
properties  or  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
particular  commercial.  Industrial,  or  financial  undertaking  or  to 
the  encouragement  of  Invention  and  research. 

China  undertakes  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  stated  In  the 
foregoing  stipulations  of  this  Article  In  dealing  with  applications 
.4ct  economic  right?  and  privileges  from  Governments  and  na- 
tionals of  aU  foreign  countries,  whether  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty  or  not. 

ARTXCUC  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  support  any  agreements  by 
their  respective  nationals  with  each  other  designed  to  create 
Spheres  of  Influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  mutually 
exdiislve  opportunities  In  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory, 

ARTICLE    V. 

China  agrees  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  railways  In 
China,  she  will  not  exercise  or  permit  unfair  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  In  particular  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  whatever, 
direct  or  Indirect.  In  respect  of  charges  or  of  facilities  on  the 
ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers  or  the  countries  from 
which  or  to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or  ownership 
of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed, or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship  or  other  means 
of  conve3rlng  such  passengers  or  goods  before  or  after  their  trans- 
port on  the  Chinese  Railways. 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  assume  a  corre- 
sponding obligation  In  respect  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over 
which  they  or  their  nationals  are  In  a  position  to  exercise  any 
control  In  virtue  of  any  concession,  special  agreement  or  other- 
wise. 

ABTicu:  Ml. 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  agree  fully  to  respect 
China's  rights  as  a  neutral  In  time  of  war  to  which  China  Is  not  a 
party;  and  China  declares  that  when  she  Is  a  neutral  she  will 
observe  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 

ARTICLB  vn. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that,  whenever  a  situation  arises 
which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them  Involves  the  application 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  renders  desirable 
discussion  of  such  application,  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  com- 
munication between  the  Contracting  Powers  concerned. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

Powers  not  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty,  which  have  Gov- 
ernments recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  and  which  have 
treaty  relations  with  China,  shall  be  Invited  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Treaty.  To  this  end  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  make  the  necessary  communications  to  nonslgnatory  Powers 
and  will  Inform  the  Contracting  Powers  of  the  replies  received. 
Adherence  by  any  Power  shall  become  efTectlve  on  receipt  of  notice 
thereof  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLK  iz. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
tn  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  methods  and 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifications, 
which  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  win  transmit  to  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers  a  certified  copy  of  the  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit 
of  ratifications. 

The  present  Treaty,  of  which  the  French  and  English  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shall  remain  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

In  faith  whereof  the  above-named  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Tteaty. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  Sixth  day  of  February  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  [seal 

Henrt  Cabot  Lodge  (seal 

Oscar  W.  Under  wood  [seal 

Elihu  Root  (seal 

Baron  de  Cartter  db  Marcbixnnx     [seal 
Arthur   James  Balfour  [seal 

Let  of  Faexham  (seal 

A.  C.  Oeddes  (seal 

R.  L.  Borden  (seal 

O.  P.  Pe.\rc«  (se.u. 

John  W.  Salmons  [seal 

Arthur  James  BALroua  (seal 

V  8  Srinivasa  SAsni  1 


[SE.«-1 
(SEAL) 

[seal] 

[SEAL] 

[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 


Of  the  United  States  of  America, 
be  made  public,  to  the  end  that 


States  of  America  the 

By  the  President: 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 

Secretary  of  State 

Proces 


August  2 


Sao-Ke  ALFH  ED  SZB 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 

Chung-Hui  [Wang 

A  SARRAirr 

Jusserand 

Carlo  ScHAfczER 

V.    ROLANDl    Ricci 
Lotgi  Albertini 
T.  Kato 

K.    SHIDEHAiA 

M.  Hanihar^ 

Beelaerts  v  in  Blokland 

W.  de  Beau|X)RT 

Alte 

Ernesto  de 


Vasconcelos 


[SEAI,] 

[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 


And  Whereas  the  said  Treaty  hi  s  been  duly  ratified  on  all  parts 
and  the  ratifications  of  the  said  C  overnments  were  deposited  with 
the   Government  of  the  United  Utates  of  America  on  August   5. 

1925; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  tliat  I,  Calvin  CooUdge,  President 


have  caused  the  said  Treaty  to 
the  same  and  every  article  and 


ctouse  thereof  may  be  observed  und  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by 
the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hijreunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  aCaxed. ' 

Done  In  the  City  of  Washingtoi ,  this  fifth  day  of  August  In  the 
year    of    our    Lord    oni!    thousand    nine    hundred    and 

[seal]     twenty-five    and    of    tte    Independence    of    the    United 


>ne  hundred  and  fiftieth. 

Calvin   Coolidgb 


Verbal 


OF  deposit  of  ratifications  of  1  he  treatt  between  the  ttntted 

STATES  OF  AMERICA,  BELGIUM,  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  CHINA,  FRANCE, 
ITALY,  JAPAN,  THE  NETHERL.\NDS,  AND  PORTUGAL,  RELATING  TO  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  POLICIES  TO  BE  FOLLOW  TED  IN  MATTERS  CONCERNING  CHINA, 
CONCLUDED    AT    WASHINGTON    FEB  lU ART    6,    1922. 

In  conformity  with  Article  IX  i  )f  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  th<  British  Empire,  China.  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  relating  to  principles 
and  pKJllcies  to  be  followed  in  ma  ters  concerning  China,  concluded 


at  Washington  February  6,  1922 


of  the   United   SUtes  of   AmerKa,  Belgium,   the  British  Empire, 


China,  France.  Italy,  Japan,  the 
day  met  at  the  Department  of 


with  the  dep>oslt  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
the  instruments  of  ratification  jof  the  said  Treaty  by  the  Gov- 
ernments they  represent. 

The  Instruments  of  ratlflcatlAn  produced  having  been  found 
upon  examination  to  be  In  due  form,  are  entrusted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ol  America  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  S  tate. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  presei  t  procds-verbal.  of  which  a  certi- 
fied copy  will  be  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  each  of  the  Powersj  signatory  to  the  said  treaty.  Is 
signed 

Done  at  Washington.  August  S|  1925,  at  12  o'clock. 

For  United  States  of  America:   I^iank  B.  Kellogg 

For  Belgium 


For  the  British  Empire: 

For  China: 

For  France: 

For  Italy: 

For  Japan: 

For  the  Netherlands: 

For  Portugal: 


proces-verbal  of  deposit  of  that 

United  States  of  Auerica 

Belgium 

British  Empire 

China 

France 

Mr.  President 


Mr.  KING 

Ington  yield? 

Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH 
Mr.  KING.    It  may  not  be 

the  Senator  is  discussing,  bu 
be  appropriate  to  have  inserted 
of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact, 
anese  Government  and  also 
indicating  their  approval  of 


the  undersigned  representatives 


Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  this 
State   at  Washington   to  proceed 


[SEAL 

TILMONT  [SEAL 

G.  Chilton  [seal 

d»o-KE  Alfred  Sze  Jseal 

E    Daeschner  j  seal 

C  .  de  Martino  [seal 

1 .  Matsudaira  I  seal 

I:  .  Van  Asch  Van  Wtck  (seal 

^TE  [SEAL 


[Note  by  the  Department  of  Sta  e] 

The  ratifications  of  the  signati  )ry  powers  of  the  treaty  regarding 
principles  and  policies  to  be  f olli  )wed  In  matters  concerning  China 
(Nine-Power  Treaty)  were  duly  ileposited  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  August  5,  1925,  as  shown  by  the 


date,  as  follows: 

Italt 
Japan 

Netherlands 
Portugal 


will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


I  yield. 

pertinent  to  the  matter  which 

it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might 

in  the  Record  the  provisions 

and  the  notations  by  the  Jap- 
by  the  German  Government 

it. 


THE   KELLOC  S-ERIAND  PACT 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     [  intended  to  put  that  in  later, 
but  I  think  it  might  well  go  in  at  this  point.    I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  at  this  point  the  KeDogg-Briand  Pact, 
with  the  notaUons  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

article  X 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  sclemnly  declare  in  the  names  of 

their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for 

the  solution  of  International  controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an 

Instrument  of  naUonal  policy  In  their  relations  with  one  another. 

article  n 
■  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solu- 
tion of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever 
origin  they  may  be,  which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  never  be 
sought  except  by  pacific  means. 

abticue  m 
The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  named  in  the  Preamble  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  requirements,  and  fhall  take  effect  as  between  them 
as  soon  as  all  their  several  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  have 
been  deposited  at  Washington. 

This  Treaty  shall,  when  It  has  come  into  effect  as  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  remain  open  as  long  as  may  be  necessary 
for  adherence  by  all  the  other  Powers  of  the  world.  Every  instru- 
ment evidencing  the  adherence  of  a  Power  shall  be  deposited  at 
Washington  and  the  Treaty  shall  Immediately  upon  such  deposit 
become  effective  as  between  the  Power  thus  adhering  and  the  other 
Powers  parties  hereto. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  each  Government  named  In  the  Preamble  and  every  Gov- 
ernment subsequently  adhering  to  this  Treaty  with  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Treaty  and  of  every  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
adherence.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  telegraphically  to  notify  such  Governments  Inune- 
dlately  upon  the  deposit  with  It  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  adherence. 

IN  FAITH  WHEREOF  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  this  Treaty  in  the  French  and  English  languages  both 
texts  having  equal  force,  and  hereunto  affix  their  seals. 

DONE  at  Paris,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August  in  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
(seal)     Gttstav  Stresemann 
seal]     Frank  B  Kellogg 
SEAL]     Paul    Htmans 
seal]     Ari  Briand 

SEAL  j       CUSHENDUN 

SEAL]  W.  L   Mackenzie  Kino 

seal]  a  j  McLachlan 

seal]  C.  j.  Parr 

SEAL)  J  S.  Smit 

SEAL  I  LJAM    T.   MACCOSGAIB   . 

SZAX,]  CUSHENDUN 

SEAL]  G.    MANZONI 

SEAL  j  UCHIDA 

SEAL]     August  Zaleskt 
seal]     Dr  Edouard  Benes 

And  Whereas  it  is  stipulated  In  the  said  Treaty  that  it  shall 
take  effect  as  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  all 
the  several  Instruments  of  ratification  shaU  have  been  deposited 
at  Washington;  ^        _^ 

And  Whereas  the  said  Treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  on  the  parts 
of  all  the  mgh  Contracting  Parties  and  their  several  instriunents 
of  ratification  have  been  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  last  on  July  24.  1929; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President 
Of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Treaty  to  be 
made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause 
thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  Testimont  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and 
catised  the  seal  of  the  United  SUtes  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

[seal]     twenty-nine,   and  of  the   Independence  of  the   United 

States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth. 
By  the  President:  Herbert  Hoover 

Henrt  L.  Stimson 
Secretary  of  State 

adhering  countries 
When  this  Treaty  became  effective  on  July  24,  1929,  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  all  of  the  signatory  powers  having  been 
deposited  at  Washington,   the  following  countries,   having  dep)06- 
ited  instruments  of  definitive  adherence,  became  parUes  to  it; 
Afghanistan  Dominican  Republic 

Albania  Egypt 

Axistria  &tonla 

Bulgaria  Ethiopia 

China  Finland 

Cuba  Guatemala 

Denmark  Hungary 


Iceland 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 
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Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croata 

and  Slovenes 
Slam 

Spain  - 

Sweden 
Turkey  ' 


LAKGUACX  is  NOT   NEW 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  of  interest 
that  the  recognition  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
did  not  come  through  the  use  of  new  language  by  the 
conference  here  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  On  November  2.  1917.  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Ambassador  from  Japan  concerning  the  situation  in 
China  and  I  wish  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  November  2.  1917. 

I  have  the  honor  to  commtmlcate  herein  my  understanding  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  us  In  our  recent  conversations  touching 
the  questions  of  mutual  Interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to 
the  Republic  of  China.  ....... 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  circulated,  it  Is  believed  by  ub  that  a  public  announce- 
ment once  more  of  the  desires  and  intentions  shared  by  our  two 
Governments  with  regard  to  China  Is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that 
territorial  propinquity  creates  special  relations  between  countries, 
and  consequently,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  Japan  has  special  Interests  In  China,  particularly  in 
the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  un- 
impaired and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  every 
confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  that  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan  such 
special  interests  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the 
trade  of  other  nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  here- 
tofore granted  by  China  In  treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that 
they  have  any  purpose  to  Infringe  in  any  way  the  Independence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  they  declare,  furthermore, 
that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  Industry  In  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
ecQulsltlon  by  any  Government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges 
that  would  affect  the  Independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China 
or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  ooimtry  the 
full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  In  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  China. 

I  B^ftii  be  glad  to  have  Yotir  Excellency  confirm  this  understand- 
ing of  the  agreement  reached  by  vis. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assiirance  of  my  highest  coa- 

slderation.  ^ 

Robert  Lansoto. 

His  Excellency 

Viscount  KncujiBO  ISHn. 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan, 
on  Special  Mission. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read 
especially  one  portion  of  the  letter.  This  was  a  mutual  note 
which  was  jointly  published,  and  was  in  the  natme  of  an 
exchange  of  notes  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  No  treaty  was  signed,  no  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the  two  nations.  Never- 
theless the  note  was  made  public,  and  made  public  for  a 
very  definite  purpose,  the  date  l)eing  November  2,  1917,  and 
the  purpose  being  to  make  it  of  assistance  to  both  parties 
in  the  international  situation  which  existed  at  that  tinae. 

I  read  the  following  from  the  note:  ; 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that 
they  have  any  purpose  to  Infringe  in  any  way  the  independence 
or  territorial  Integrity  of  China  and  they  declare,  furthermore, 
that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-caUed  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  Indtistry  In  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  by  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges 
that  would  affect  the  independence  or  territorial  Integrity  of 
China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  coun- 
try the  ftill  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and 
Indxistry  of  China. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  it  might  be  weU  at  this  point  to  go 
back  into  the  discussions  which  occurred  here  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  conference  called  by  President  Harding, 
and  directed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  SUte.  now  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  The  background  of  it  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Judd — he 
spoke  of  the  Chinese  embargo  against  Japanese  goods,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  it,  and  the  contention  upon  the  part  of 
Japan  that  she  wanted  that  embargo  to  be  lifted.  Then 
the  request  was  made  that  the  Chinese  delegation  present 
to  the  Washington  Conference  the  language  which  she  would 
like  to  have  in  the  agreement.  On  page  866  of  the  report 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  held  in 
Washington  from  November  12,  1921.  to  February  6.  1922, 
we  find  the  following: 

In  conformity  with  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  the  Chlneae 
Government  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  and  adoption  by  the 
conference  the  followlug  general  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
determination  of  the  questions  relating  to  China:  

1  (a)  The  powers  engage  to  respect  and  observe  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  and  administrative  Independence  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  ^    ^  i..       *■ 

(b)  China,  upon  her  part,  is  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking  not 
to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory  or  littoral  to  any 

2  China,  being  In  fuU  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  so-called 
open  door  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  Industry 
of  all  nations  having  treaty  relations  with  China,  Is  prepared  to 
accept  and  apply  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic  without 
exception. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  part  which  I  wanted  specifically 
to  read  into  the  Record,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  items  3  to  10,  inclusive,  contained  on  page  868  of  the 
conference  report,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and  main- 
taining peace  In  the  Pacific  and  Par  East,  the  powers  agree  not 
to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty  or  agreement  directly 
affecting  China  or  the  general  peace  in  these  regions  without 
previously  notifying  China  and  giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

4.  All  special  rights,  privileges.  Immunities,  or  commitments. 
"  whatever  their  character  or  contractual  basis,  claimed  by  any  of 
the  powers  in  or  relating  to  China  are  to  be  declared,  and  all  such 
or  future  claims  not  so  made  known  are  to  be  deemed  null  and 
vcHd.  The  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  commitments,  now 
known  or  to  be  declared,  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  de- 
termlrUng  their  scope  and  validity  and.  if  valid,  to  harmonizing 
them  with  one  another  and  with  the  prmclples  declared  by  thla 

conference. 

5  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  existing 
limitations  upon  Chinas  pollUcal,  Jurisdictional,  and  administra- 
tive freedom  of  action  are  to  be  removed. 

6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be  attached  to 
China's  present  commitments  which  are  without  time  limits. 

7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instrviments  granting  special  rights 
or  privUeges.  the  weU -established  principle  of  construction  that 
such  grants  shall  be  strlcUy  construed  in  favor  of  the  grantors. 
Is  to  be  observed. 

8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  f\Uly  respected  in  future 
wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
International  disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Par  East. 

10  Provision  Is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions 
relative  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Par  East,  as  a  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  common  policies  of  the  sigtiatory  powers  In  relation 
thereto. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of 
that  proposal  by  the  Chinese  representatives,  the  chairman 
suggested  that  as  this  matter  was  of  such  importance,  it 
might  be  fitting  to  reserve  It  for  further  discussion  until 
after  there  had  been  time  to  study  it. 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Robert  Borden,  Mr.  Koo,  Senator  Underwood,  Senator 
Lodge,  and  Senator  Schanzer,  and  the  following  procedure 
was  adopted: 

The  heads  of  delegations  were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
consider  the  arrangement  of  the  different  topics  relating  to  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
general  committee. 


ternal  relations.     We  are  anxious 


action  that  may  be  construed  aa 


seems    to    us,    to    adjust    China'! 
domestic  situation  to  be  worked 
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Shortly  after  that  the  repor  of  the  subcommittee  was  set 
forth  by  the  chairman  and  ge  aeral  discussion  was  in  order. 
Admiral  Baron  Kato  made  thje  following  statement  on  the 
part  of  Japan: 

1  It  seems  to  the  Japanese  dAegation  that  existing  difficulties 
in  China  lie  no  less  in  her  domestic  situation  than   in  her  ex- 


to  see  peace  and  unity  reestab- 


lished at  the  earliest  poesible  m<  ment.  but  we  want  to  avoid  all 


an  intervention  in  the  internal 


affairs    of    China.      All    that    thli     conference    can    achieve    is.    it 

foreign    relations,    leaving    her 
out   by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

In  the  light  of  some  of  th4  statements  made  since  that 
time  by  the  Japanese,  in  wh  ch  they  have  contended  that 
they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of  China  because 
oi  the  fact  that  China  was  not  able  to  govern  itself,  this 
particular  statement  of  Baron  Kato  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference is  not  only  interesting,  but  significant.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say: 

The  Japanese  delegation  vinsh(a  to  assure  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion and  the  whole  conference  that  Japan  has  every  desire  to 
cultivate  the  happiest  relations  with  China.  We  are  solicitous 
of  making  whatever  contribution!  we  are  capable  of  toward  China's 
realization  of  her  Just  and  legitimate  aspirations.  We  are  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  any  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
in  any  part  of  China.  We  adher!  without  condition  or  reservation 
to  the  principle  of  "the  open  loor  and  equal  opportunity"  In 
cnina. 

THX  POBTTTCUISE  VTTWPOINT 

Proceeding,  the  Portuguesi!  delegate  suggested  that,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Elhu  Root  had  been  intimately 
related  with  Mr.  Hay  at  the  time  of  the  original  declaration 
in  1899,  and  had  the  confidehce  of  all  the  members  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Root  should  gjet  up  a  statement  which  would 
be  the  statement  of  the  conference  if  it  were  agreed  to. 


This  is  foimd  on  page  880  of 
Mr.   Root   said   he   was   quite 


of  the  Portuguese  delegate,  thit  a  mere  expression  of  principle 
was  not,  of  Itself,  of  the  hghest  value;  however,  he  believed  it 
was  the  necessary  first  step  towa  rd  accomplishing  the  result  which 
evidently  all  wished  to  accomp!  ish  in  regard  to  China.  He  said 
that  perhaps  he  might  have  a  j  ersonal  predisposition  on  account 
of  having  been  a  colleague  of  S  ?cretary  Hay  in  President  McKin- 
ley's  Cabinet,  at  the  time  Secr<  tary  Hay  pronoimced  in  favor  of 
the  open  door;  he  was  imme;isely  pleased  at  the  unqualified 
affirmative  agreement  of  the  po  vers  to  that  principle.  Aa  he  sat 
listening  to  the  expression  from  the  various  delegations,  he  had 
been  considering  how  to  arrive  ^  at  an  expression  of  the  points 
covered.  It  appeared,  he  said,  (1)  that  all  were  agreed  to  respect 
the  Independence   and   territorli  1   and  administrative   integrity  of 


the  Chinese  Republic:    (2)   that 


tending  to  secure  to  her  the  fillest  possible  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  effective  form  of  government  for  herself,  under  the  new 
conditions  created  by  her  abandonment  of  the  old  imperial  form 
of  government;  (3)  that  aU  we-e  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
equality   of   opportunity   for    tl:e    commerce    and    industry   of    all 


nations  throughout  China 
But  anyone  who  had  studied 


questions  relating  to  the  Far  East 


and  the  Pacific  knew  that  theie  same  things  had  been  repeated 


over  and  over  again;   they  were 
In  the  treaties  between  Great 


exprea  sion 


with 


As  a  result  of  that  it  was, 
Mr.  Root  draw  up  the 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  going  on 
made  to  the  conference,  the 
clarification  and  asked  Mr 
"respect"  included  the  idea 
member  that  I  read  from 
which  they  used  both  words 
representatives  of  the 
ence  had  a  feeling  apparently 
raised  by  leaving  out  the  wprd 
representatives  asked  for 
The  Chinese  representative 
copy  only  as  he  entered 
entire  delegation  should 
the  whole  resolution. 


tie 


the  report: 

in   agreement   with   the   opinion 


all  were  agreed  to  follow  a  policy 


repeated  in  1902,  1905,  and  1911. 
Britain  and  China;  in  the  agree- 
ment of  1907  between  France  and  Japan;  in  1905,  at  Portsmouth; 
and  m  1908  In  the  agreement  k  tiown  as  the  Takahlra-Root  agree- 
ment; they  were  the  settled  po  icy  in  the  community  of  civilized 
nations,  and  he  thought  It  ^o^<l  be  useful  to  restate  these 
principles  all  together 


as  I  have  said,  suggested  that 
which  he  thought  satisfac- 


the  report  which  Mr,  Root 
Chinese  representative  desired 
loot  if  in  clause  (1)  the  word 
'observe."    The  Senate  will  re- 
original  Chinese  proposal,  in 
"respect"  and  "observe."    The 
«  Government  at  the  confer- 
that  there  might  be  a  doubt 
"observe,"  and  the  Chinese 
clarification  uj)on  that  question, 
itated  that  he  had  received  the 
room  and  desired  that  the 
the  opportunity  to  consider 


tie 
ha^e 
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Mr.  Root  replied  that  he  regarded  the  word  "respect"  as  , 
rather  stronger  than  the  word  "observe,"  stating  that  it  made  | 
it  really  a  declaration  of  the  rule  by  which  each  signatory 
IX)wer  would  be  guided  in  its  individual  conduct;  that  it  did 
not  import  affirmative  action;  that  it  did  not  import  inter- 
ference by  one  country  with  another;  that  it  did  import  what 
each  one  of  the  coimtries  would  do. 

The  Japanese  representative.  Baron  Kato,  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "administrative  integrity"  as  used  in  the 
proposed  resolution.  He  desired  to  know  if  this  referred  to 
political  independence  and  was  not  intended  to  touch  upon 
interests  or  privileges  which  in  the  past  had  been  granted  to 
various  countries. 

Mr.  Root  spoke  with  reference  to  their  effect  upon  privi- 
leges that  had  already  been  granted.  He  replied  that  this 
phrase  certainly  did  not  affect  any  privileges  accorded  by 
valid  or  effective  grants;  that,  on  the  contrary,  respect  for 
the  administrative  integrity  of  a  country  required  respect 
for  the  things  that  are  done  In  the  exercise  of  its  full  sov- 
ereignty by  an  independent  State. 

MB.  boot's  words 

I  think  it  might  be  weU  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the 
Senators  what  has  occurred  since  1931.  up  in  Manchuria, 
and  what  has  occurred  since  1937  in  other  parts  of  Cliina. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  definition  by  Mr.  Root  of  the 
words  "administrative  integrity"  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  he  specifically  pointed  out  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "respect"  meant  that  each  nation  for  Itself 
would  respect  China's  territorial  integrity.  We  then  can  see 
how  far  Japan  has  gone  from  keeping  the  agreement  which 
was  made  in  reference  to  China  in  the  nine-power  pact. 

Without  very  much  further  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
read,  and  on  page  900  we  find  the  following  language: 

There  being  no  further  objection,  each  delegation  was  called  and 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows: 

It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  attending  this  Conference 
hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit.  the  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 
glum,  the  British  Empire.  France,  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal:  ^  ^w     * 

(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  Independence,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  integrity  of  China; 

(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and 
stable  government;  .  _^    „     __*  ,. 

(3)  To  use  their  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectuaUy  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  aU  ixatlons  throughout  the  territory  of 
China;  ^  ^.^. 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions 
m  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States  and  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  sectirlty  of  such  Stotes. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  referred  to  the  situation  in  which  President  Wilson 
asked  the  Chinese  Government  to  join  with  us  in  our  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Germany,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  do  that  because  of  her  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  the  confidence  she  had  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  ourselves  should  just  for  a 
minute  stop  and  consider  what  happened  to  China. 

President  Wilson  found  in  the  Far  East  precisely  the  same 
situation  that  he  foimd  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  went  into  the  war  with  the  understanding  that  we  were 
to  accomplish  certain  things.  We  allied  ourselves  with  cer- 
tain nations,  and  when  President  Wilson  got  to  Versailles  he 
found  that  on  point  after  point  secret  private  agreements 
had  been  made  between  our  allies,  parceling  out  certain  por- 
tions of  the  world  to  various  nations  in  order  that  our  allies 
might  get  the  support  of  those  nations. 

I  do  not  think  any  fair-minded  person  can  doubt  that 
President  Wilson,  in  prevailing  upon  China  to  join  with  us 
In  the  war  against  Germany,  was  wholly  sincere  in  his  belief 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  protect  China  when  the 
peace  treaty  was  written. 

Yet  he  got  to  Versailles  and  found  the  secret  agreement 

between  England  and  Prance  on  the  one  side  and  Japan 

on  the  other,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  Allies  should 

defeat  the  Central  Powers,  Germany's  rights  in  China  would 
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be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese.  And  the  poor  Chinese,  who 
had  joined  up  so  readily  and  so  willingly,  without  any  prom- 
ise, without  asking  for  anything,  ended  up  as  allies  in  a 
victorious  war,  and  instead  of  finding  part  of  their  country 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  a  nation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  found  it  now  transferred  to  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  a  nation  which  had,  as  I  will  show  in  a 
few  minutes,  already,  through  the  mediimi  of  its  21  de- 
mands, indicated  its  absolute  and  complete  intention  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

But  I  do  think  since  we  participated  in  that  meeting 
at  Versailles  that  we  should  have  some  thought  about  what 
China  got  out  of  that  war.  Some  things  are  funny,  but 
they  are  impressive,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
funny,  and  being  funny  and  impr€«sive,  they  are  also  sad  and 
tragic!  and  I  think  what  happened  to  China  at  Versailles 
certainly  can  only  be  classified  as  tragic. 

I  read  from  a  book  written  by  a  prominent  writer,  Carl 
Crow,  the  Utle  of  which  is  "I  Speak  for  the  Chinese."  I 
read  from  page  29: 

Chinese  delegates  sat  at  the  peace  conference  and  day  by  day 
saw  their  hopes  still  further  crushed,  their  claims  Ignored.  So 
incensed  were  they  that  they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  But  the 
claims  of  China  were  not  entirely  overlooked.  During  the  Boxer 
uprising  the  German  troops  In  Peking  had  seized  the  ancient 
bronze  astronomical  Instruments  from  the  Imperial  Astronomical 
Observatory  and  sent  them  to  Potsdam,  where  they  remained  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  part  CJermany  played  in  suppressing  the  Boxers. 
The  Versailles  Peace  Conference  compeUed  Germany  to  return  the 
astronomical  Instruments  to  China.  It  was  the  booby  prize  of  the 
war,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  nothing  more  than  an 
ironical  gesture. 


tACKQ)  OTTB  BISPONSIBn-rrT 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  nations  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  that  probably  they  should  have  felt  very  badly  about 
their  treatment  toward  China  at  Versailles.  They  did  not 
have  the  responsibility  toward  China  that  we  had.  We  oiur- 
selves  had,  through  the  medium  of  our  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  induced  China  to  join  with  us  against  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  late  war. 

I  mentioned  a  minute  ago  about  the  attitude  of  Japan 
toward  China,  and  I  think  it  is  now  a  proper  point  to  try 
to  consider  what  the  attitude  of  Japan  always  has  been 
toward  China.  This  present  adventure  of  Japan  in  China 
is  not  her  first.  Ever  since  Commodore  Perry  established  re- 
lationships between  Japan  and  the  outside  world  in  1853,  and 
the  Japanese  people  had  been  taught  the  ideas  of  the  out- 
side world,  they  also  commenced  to  acquire  the  territorial 
ideas  and  the  aggressive  ideas  of  the  outside  world.  We 
must  admit  that  the  world  itself  taught  Japan  about  ag- 
gression and  territorial  expansion.  From  shortly  after  1853 
evidences  may  be  obtained  to  show  that  Japan  had  those 
ambitions  and  aspirations  toward  China.  » 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President i 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has  already  stated 
what  I  had  in  mind,  that  much  of  that  which  Japan  ha« 
done,  and  much  of  the  progress  she  has  made  along  the 
line  of  armaments,  and  so  forth,  we  ourselves  have  taught 
her.  We  met  her  at  the  time  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  the 
spear  and  the  sword.  We  said,  "We  have  a  long  barrel. 
We  just  put  an  iron  slug  in  it  and  put  some  powder  t)ehind 
it,  and  you  can  shoot  the  bow-and-arrow  man  long  before 
he  can  hit  you."  We  proceeded  to  instill  that  idea.  After 
that  we  said,  "We  have  something  that  runs  on  wheels, 
that  will  throw  a  shell  much  farther  than  any  rifle  will 
shoot."  We  must  accept  some  responsibility;  and  I  think 
the  Senator  has  well  stated  it. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  first  actual  outbreak,  how- 
ever, came  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1894  and  1895. 
The  policy  of  attempting  to  acquire  territory  in  China  by 
the  Japanese  has  extended  from  that  date  xmtil  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  in  a  little  book  on  the  reference 
shelf,  called  Chinese- Japanese  War,  an  outline  of  those 
various  attempts  from  1894  down  to  date;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  porUon  contained  on  pages  86  to  90, 
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Inclusive,  entitled  "Summary  View  of  Japan's  Aggression  in 
China."  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There   being   no  objection,  the   matter   referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BuuiUMY   Virw   or   Japaw's   Aogrtssion    in   CniifA* 

LANDMAXKS    IN    THE    COVKSK    OF    ACGREBSIOM 

1.  The  Slno-Japanese  War.  1894-95. 

a.  By  the  Treaty  of  Shlmonosekl  Japan: 

(1)  Deprived  China  of  Korea,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores. 

(2)  Acquired  a  foothold  In  Manchuria. 

(3)  Exacted  an  Indemnity  of  200.000.000  taels. 

a.  The  Russo-Japane«>e  War.  1904-05  

a.  By  the  Treaty  of  Portamouth  Japan  took  bodily  the  rights 
and  privileges  acquired  by  Russia  In  south  Manchuria. 
3   Further  acquisitions  of  raUway  and  mining  rights,  1905-14. 

a.  The    crisis    of    1909    and    the    five    agreements    concerning 

b.  The  Nanking  Incident  of  1913  and  the  demand  for  five  raU- 
wajrs  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

4.  During  the  Great  War.  1914-18.  ^      „,    ^  .      ..q,.,. 

a.  The  selExire  of  Tslngtao  (1914):  the  21  demands  (1915), 
secret  treaUes  to  guarantee  the  Illicit  gains  (1916-17).  ,      .   ., 

b.  Lavish   loans  to  Incite   and  prolong   Chinas  internal   strife 

^  c  War-partlclpatlon  agreements,  under  cover  of  which  Japan 
secured  freedom  of  movement  in  Manchuria  and  other  privUeges 
(1917-18). 

6.  The  Peace  Conference,  1919. 

a.  Japan  blocked  China  s  rightful  claims  and  secured  the  Shan- 
tung award. 

6.  The  Washington  Conference  (1921-22). 

a.  The  force  of  world  opinion  constrained  Japan  to  relinquish 
Shantung  and  to  halt  temporarUy  her  open  aggression. 

7.  The  Tslnan  crisis.  1928. 

a.  Japan  bombarded  the  city  of  Tslnan, 

8.  The  Manchurlan  crisis.  1931. 

a.  Japan  occupied  south  Manchuria. 
8.  The  Shanghai  Invasion.  1932. 
a.  Japan  occupied  Shanghai. 

■ISTJI.TS   or    HALT-CENTCTIT    ACCRZSSIOIf 

A.  Territorial  gains  and  political  Influences. 
1.  Robbing  China  of  her  dei)endencle8. 

a.  Riukow   (Loochow). 

(1)  A  Chinese  dependency  since  1371. 

(2)  Incorporated  into  Japanese  Empire,  1879. 

b.  Korea. 

(1)  A  dependency  of  China  since  early  times. 

(2)  Japan's   treaty   with  Korea  refusing   to  recognize   Chinese 
suzerainty.  1871. 

(3)  Japan's  flght  against  China  for  domination  in  K(»%a.  1894. 

(4)  Annexation.  1910. 

a.  Annexation  of  Chinese  territories. 

a.  Formosa,  1895. 

b.  The  Prescadore  Islands,  1895. 

5.  "Leases." 

a.  Llaotung.  including  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren. 

(1)  Taken  by  Japan.  1895.     Restored  under  compulsion  of  B\w- 
sla,  Germany  and  Prance. 

(2)  Taken  over  from  Russia  in  consequence  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War,  1909. 

~^      (3)  Lease  extended  99  years,  1915  (1  of  the  21  demands) . 
4.  Concessions. 

a.  Mukden;  Changchun.  Newchang.  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Shashlh, 
Chungchlng.  Soochow.  Hangchow,  Amoy. 
^    5.  Spheres  of  Influence. 

a.  Fiikien. 

(1)   Inalienatlon  agreement.  1898. 

(3)  Reaffirmed  by  the  21  demands,  1915. 
(3)   Abolished  by  the  Nine  Power  Pact  of  1923. 

b.  Shangtung. 

(1)  Seizure  of  Tslngtao  and  privUeges  In  Shantung,  1914. 

(2)  Restoration  to  China.  1922. 

6.  Encroachments  In  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

a.  Succession  to  Russia's  leases  and  privileges  in  south  Man- 
churia. 1905. 

b.  Acquisition  of  more  railway  and  mining  rights,  1909.  1913. 

c.  Tightening  of  control — group  II  of  the  21  demands,  1915. 

d.  Further  acquisition  of  railway  and  mining  rights  by  the  loans. 
and  agreements  of  1917-1918. 

e.  Attempts    to    extend    Japanese    Influences    into   north   Man- 
churia and  Mongolia.   1918-22 

f.  Military  invasion  by  Japanese  tnx^M,  1931. 
B.  Railway  and  mining  rights. 

1.  Railway  rights: 

a.  Railways  under  Japanese  control. 

(1)  Dalren-Changchun    (triink  line  of   the  South  Manchurlan 

Ry). 

(2)  Mukden- Antung. 

(3)  Ssueklatun-Fushun. 


(4)  Ttehlhchlao-TInkow. 

(5)  Dalren-Port  Arthur. 
(Branch  line  of  the  South  Mancliurfan  Ry) 

(6)  Kirln -Changchun    (virtually 

(7)  Tsingtao-Tsinan.  1914-22. 
b.  Eailroads  under  Japanese  fin  uudal  influences, 

(1)  Mukden-Simlntun. 

(2)  Saupinkai-Taonan. 

(3)  Nanchan?.  , 
e.  EUairoads  which  Japan  deman^  the  tfgbt  to  DUUO- 

(1)  Kalyuan-Haillng-Kirin. 

(2)  Changchun-Jehol. 

(3)  Kirin-Hueining  (Korea). 

(4)  (Tsinan-Shunteh  and  Kaoi^-Suchow,  I91&-22.) 
2.  Mining  rights. 

a.  In  Manchuria: 

(1)  Coal  mines  along  the  south .   . 

(2)  Pushun  and  Tentai  (the  foiner  one  c£  the  richest  couierlea 
In  China),  1909.  ^_  ^^ 

(3)  Acquisition   of   the   right    to   exploit   more   mines   by  tne 
21  demands,  1915  (mines  In  6  localities  in.  Fentien,  in  Kirln) . 

b.  In  Shangtung: 

(1)  Succession  to  Germany's  Ti^^bt  to  eiplolt  the  mines  along 
the  Tsingtao-TWnan  Railway.   19 1*. 

(2)  Change  to  Sino-Jap£Lnese  Joint  opo-atlon.  1922. 

c.  Along  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
(1)  Tayeh  iron  mines,  Plnshiac  ;  ooal  mines  and  the  Hanyeh.- 
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>  Prom  pamphlet  Secret  Doctrines  Relating  to  the  Japanese  Policy 
T>&ward  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  by  Tun-Chang  Hsu.  Ph.  D.. 
■ocnetlme  Carnegie  fellow  of  int>ernaUoc«i  law,  p.  2-6.  Peiplng. 
Qilna.  January  31.  1931. 


ping  Co. 

(2)   Taochung,  Anhul. 
d.  In  Puklen — Near  Amoy. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  Presidiit 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  Shield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Is  the  Sei^tor  referring  to  the  war  of 

1893? 

"japan  mtjst  ricHT  Britain' 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  iji  starts  at  that  time,  and 
comes  down  to  date. 

While  we  are  on  the  point!  of  what  Japan  has  learned 
from  other  nations,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
us  to  know  what  the  Japanesd  attitude  is  as  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  which  she  has  ac<|uired.  The  most  interesting 
statement  of  it  is  in  a  book  UTitten  by  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  the  Japanese  Navv  named  Tota  Ishimaru.  In 
this  book  entitled  "Japan  Mijst  Fight  Britain"  is  entitled 
in  its  entirety  the  argument  of  the  Japanese  with  reference 
to  the  future.  I  wish  to  read  ]  rom  the  last  two  pages  of  the 
book: 

The  British  Empire  Is  on  the  downgrade,  or  perhaps  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  that  lead  t(»  salvation  and  destruction.  To 
flght  Japan  Is  to  court  destruction.  England  had  better  swallow 
her  pride  and  make  way.  That  Is  the  wisest  thing  she  can  do  to 
protect  herself:  she  has  terrltorlil  possessions  in  abundance. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Japan.  England,  and  America  ae  the  three  great  Pacific  powers; 
harmony  and  cooperation  betwcei  them  will  bring  peace.  If  the 
Pacific  should  prove  to  be  the  so?ne  of  another  world  war.  It  will 
be  because  the  influence  and  possessions  of  these  three  are  not 
evenly  balanced  and  because  twc  of  them,  England  and  America, 
persist  In  endeavoring  to  have  everything  their  own  way  at  the 
expense  of  the  third.  A  conditio^  precedent  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  Is  that  England  and  Amerlta  should  give  way  and  enable  a 
balance  to  be  maintained. 

Let  each  of  the  three  reign  suf  reme  In  Its  own  domain.  Amer- 
ica m  the  eastern,  Japan  In  the  vestem.  England  In  the  southern 
Pacific.  Let  each  keep  to  its  cvn  allotted  area,  there  to  guide 
and  guard  the  other  powers.  Leb  each  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
others,  honestly  assist  their  pi  sgress  and  development,  flnally 
abandon  all  Ideas  of  racial  dlscr  mlnatlon  and  hatred,  remove  aU 
tariff  walls  and  restrictions  on  m  gration,  encourage  the  settlement 
of  differences  by  an  efficient  sysi  em  of  arbitration.  Then  limita- 
tion of  armament  will  present  i  lo  difficulties,  mutual  confidence 
will  Increase,  and  the  Pacific  Oc?an  will  not  belle  its  name. 

But  unless  America  and  Englaid,  and  especially  the  latter  who 
is  the  more  likely  to  come  Into  collision  with  Japan,  make  way, 
all  this  is  but  so  much  froth. 

England  holds  the  key  to  tin  peace  of  the  Pacific.  Whether 
that  ocean  belles  Its  name,  wheth  ;r  It  becomes  the  scene  of  another 
world  war,  depends  on  the  attlti  de  of  the  British  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  )e  those  who  will  argue  that 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  have  I  Japan  control  the  area  which 
the  lieutenant  commander  points  out,  to  have  us  control  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  have  England  control  the 
southern  part  of  the  Pacific.  I  There  may  be  many  who  will 
argue  that  that  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  our  Gov^nment  and  other  governments 
solenmly  agreed  that  that  wculd  not  be  the  policy;  and  we 


pledged  ourselves,  so  far  as 


we  were  concerned,  that  that 
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would  not  be  our  policy.    The  Japanese  Government  is  re-  | 
peatedly  importuning  our  Government  to  adopt  precisely  that 

T)olicy 

I  know  that  there  are  some  personal  problems  with  ref- 
erence to  Japanese  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  been  able  to  settle  them  amicably  during  the 
past  few  years;  but  I  know  that  at  any  time,  if  we  had 
agreed  Japan  would  have  entered  into  any  sort  of  an  under- 
standing we  had  wanted,  saying,  "We  will  draw  a  Une  down 
through  the  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  will  stay  on 
one  side  and  you  will  stay  on  the  other,  and  there  will  be 
no  argument  about  salmon  fishing."  However,  we  had  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  obligation  binding  not  merely  our  Gov- 
ernment but  our  own  citizens,  and  each  of  them,  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  China.  Once  we  attempt  to  adopt  the  sort  of  policy  out- 
lined by  the  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
we  act  in  express  violation  of  a  solemn  agreement  into  which 
we  have  entered.  ^        .  .  .„ 

Mr  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH.    I   yield   to   the   Senator   from 

Minnesota.  ,«,.,,  „  ..* 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nine  Power  Pact 
gave  the  mandated  islands  to  Japan.  As  I  remember,  they 
were  spread  all  over  the  Pacific.  In  various  zones  and  areas. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  never  much  of  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  However,  that  is  beside  the 
question.  We  gave  great  mandated  areas  to  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Japanese,  as  soon  as  they  got  their  hands  on  them, 
immediately  began  to  fortify  them.  Is  not  that  just  exactly 
what  we  should  have  expected? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken 
in  using  the  word  "gave." 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    The  islands  were  mandated. 

VERSAILXES  ACTION  CONFIRMED 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Nine  Power  Pact  confirmed 
the  action  at  VersaiUes  in  reference  to  the  mandated  islands. 
For  all  practical  purposes  Japan  obtained  them  at  Versailles. 
They  did  not  quite  close  up  the  title  to  them  at  Versailles; 

and  the  Nine  Power  Agreement 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Nine  Power  Agreement  put  the  seal 
of  approval  on  the  title. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Nine  Power  Agreement  put 
the  seal  of  approval  on  it.  They  had  an  inchoate  control 
over  them  before,  and  the  Nine  Power  Agreement  cUnched  it 
Mr  LUNDEEN.  We  spread  Japan  all  over  the  Pacific,  and 
put  the  seal  of  approval  on  it.  What  could  we  expect  except 
that  she  would  fortify  the  islands  and  put  herself  in  a 
powerful  position,  and  almost  immediately  begin  to  breast 
her  way  over  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  and  try  to  shoulder 
other  nations  out  of  their  areas? 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes 
ago  l"  referred  to  21  demands  which  were  made  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  on  the  Chinese  Government  in  1915  I 
wish  to  refer  to  them  at  this  point,  because  I  think  they 
also  fit  into  the  general  picture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  in  order  to  make  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  entire 
problem.  In  doing  so  I  think  I  can  save  time  by  reading 
from  a  book  written  by  an  author  of  great  prominence  on 
Par  Eastern  affairs,  G.  Zay  Wood,  who  has  written  a  number 
of  books.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Chinese  PoUtical  Science  Association. 
He  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Chino-Japanese  Treaties  of  1915. 
1  wish  to  read  briefly  from  that  book: 

The  Chlno-Japanese  treaties  of  1915.  taken  all  together,  comprise 
two  tteaties  properly  so  called,  one  respecting  the  Province  of 
Santungand^the  other  respecting  south  Manchuria  and  eastern 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  13  diplomatic  notes  exchanged  between  the 
CWnesTand  the  Japanese  Governments  and  presumably  attached  to 
the  above  2  treaties.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  these  2 
;?eatles  and  13  notes  are  hereafter  referred  to  merely  ^  f «  Chlno- 
Jananese  treaties  of  1915."  They  were  concluded  on  May  25  of  the 
fald  year  aTthe  result  of  the  Merles  of  diplomatic  negotiations  In 
regard  to  the  21  demands.  The  said  demands  were  made  by  the 
Jal^ese  Government  January  18,  1915,  ^n<»,^^f «  P^,!!!!?  "P^° 
the  Chinese  Government  for  acceptance  in  their  entirety  _  The 
^tuTe  and  the  contents  of  these  demands,  the  °^°«7_;^^^*^t^^2 
actuated  them,  and  their  poUtical  and  economic  significance  have 
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been  treated  in  extenso  in  the  brochure.  The  Twenty-one  Demands. 
We  need  only  recapitulate  them  very  briefly  here  in  order  to  make 

our  narrative  comprehensible.  ,.,».-... 

The  demands  consisted  of  five  groups,  the  first  relating  to  Japan  ■ 
succession  to  the  German  rights  and  concessions  in  the  Kiantung 
Province,  the  second  relating  to  Japan's  special  interests  in  south 
Manchuria  and  eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  the  third  relating  to  Japan  s 
desire  of  making  the  Han-yeh-ping  Co.  a  Chino-Japanese  Jomt 
enterprise,  the  fourth  asking  for  nonallenatlon  of  the  «»st  oi 
China,  and  the  fifth  reUtlng  to  the  questions  of  Chinas  national 
advisers,  police  administration,  purchase  of  arms.  Japanese  religious 
propaganda  In  China,  Yangtze  Valley  railways,  and  Pukien  Province. 
Except  the  fifth  group,  which  was  postponed  for  "future  negotia- 
tion," the  first  fovu-  groups  of  demands  were  embodied,  la  one  form 
or  another,  in  the  2  ueatles  and  13  annexed  notea.  | 

He  then  goes  on  to  say; 

Studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  International  law,  the  Chino- 
Japanese  treaties  of  1915  are  void,  on  a  good  many  grounds  some 
of  which  may  appear  extravagant,  but  some  are  undoubtedly 
unanswerable.  Among  these  grotinds  may  be  mentioned  (1)  lack 
of  legislative  sanction. 

He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  to  outline  in  detail  the 
complete  faUure  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  ratify  the  two  treaties  executed  in  1915,  and 
cites  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  China,  written  at 
Nanking  in  January  1912,  which  sas^s  that: 

The  provisional  president  shall  have  power,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  national  assembly,  to  declare  war  and  conclude 
treaties. 

That  is  almost  the  same  sort  of  provision  we  have  in 
our  Constitution,  which  requires  the  adherence  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Senate  before  a  treaty  which  has  been  signed 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  becomes  effec- 
tive. Certainly  no  one  would  claim  that  if  our  Secretary  of 
State  signed  a  treaty  and  it  failed  to  come  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  it  would  be  binding  upon  our  Government 
under  our  Constitution. 

Mr.    VANDENBERG.    Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator 

yield?  I 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  have  been  doing  that  very  thing 
with  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  discussing  the  far  eastern 
situation.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  seriously  wishes  to 
Inject  that  question  into  this  discussion.  j 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said. 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Wood  continues: 
ti\  Vital  chanee  of  circumstances  under  which  they  were  entered 
ln{?^  (3)  dSSflranoe  of  one  of  their  objects.  (4)  conflict  with 
the  existing  treaties.  (5)  violation  of  the  open-door  principle,  (6) 
Incons  stencv  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
(7~rncompatlblllty  with  China's  sovereignty  and  her  right  of  self- 
preservation  and  seU -development. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
of  these  reasons  is  enough.  We  do  not  need  to  state  the 
others.  The  treaties  were  never  ratified  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Mr  Wood  outlines  in  detaU  two  other  bases,  each  of  which 
it  seems  to  me  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  contention  that  the 
two  treaUes  of  1915  were  void. 

Mr  President.  I  speak  of  treaties  not  for  the  purpose  ol 
citing  them  as  treaties,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  21  demands  which  were  made,  and  the  fact  that 
in  1915  Japan  was  attempting  by  the  21  demands  to  obtain 
complete  and  absolute  control  over  China  and  destroy  the 
administrative  and  territorial  Integrity  of  China. 

That  Is  not  the  only  evidence  which  has  been  given  of 
that  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  Japanese  officials.  On  July  25,  1927.  the  then  Premier 
of  Japan.  Premier  Tanaka,  presented  to  the  Japanese  Em- 
peror what  was  known  as  the  Tanaka  memorial,  which  was 
a  statement  made  by  the  Premier  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  concerning  Its  future  policy  with 
China.    It  is  a  lengthy  document,  and  I  am  not  going  xo 
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ask  that  It  all  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  because  I  do  not 
think  I  should  care  to  have  the  Record  so  encumbered,  but  I 
do  desire  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  it.    He  said  this: 

In  Uie  future  11  we  want  to  control  CTilna.  we  m\ifit  first  cruah 
the  United  States  Juat  as  In  the  past  we  had  to  fight  In  the  Riisao- 
Jipanese  War  period.  But  In  order  to  conquer  China  we  must 
first  conquer  Manchuria  and  MongoUa.  In  order  to  conquer  the 
world  we  mu*t  first  conquer  China.  U  we  succeed  In  conquering 
China,  the  rest  at  the  Asiatic  countries  and  the  South  8«a  coun- 
tries win  fear  us  and  surrender  to  us.  Then  the  world  will  realize 
that  eaatem  Asia  to  ours  and  wUl  not  dare  to  violate  our  rights. 
•  •••••• 

The  Nine  Power  Treaty  Is  entirely  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
commercial  rivalry.  It  was  the  intention  of  England  and  America 
to  crush  o\a  influence  In  China  with  their  power  at  wealth. 

aaiON  sBiscHaaA's  vixwpodit 

Take  that  statement  in  connection  with  the  statement  I 
.read  a  few  moments  ago  from  Baron  Shidehara,  who  repre- 
sented Japan  at  the  Washington  Conference.  In  which  he  said 
in  glowing  terms  that  Japan  had  no  intention  to  destroy  the 
territorial  or  administrative  integrity  of  China,  believed  in 
the  open-door  policy,  and  readily  acquiesced  m  the  Nine 
Power  Agreement.   But  in  1927  the  Japanese  Premier  says: 

The  Nine  Power  Treaty  U  entirely  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
commercial  rivalry.  It  was  the  Intention  of  England  and  America 
to  crush  our  Influence  In  China  with  their  power  of  wealth.  The 
nropoaed  reduction  of  armaments  la  nothing  but  a  means  to  limit 
our  military  strength,  making  It  Impossible  for  us  to  conquer  the 
vast  territory  of  China. 

A  more  dangerous  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  people  o«  Chtoa 
might  some  day  wake  up.  Even  during  these  years  of  internal 
BuSe  they  can  still  toU  patiently  and  try  to  Imitate  and  displace 
our  goods  so  as  to  Impair  the  development  of  our  trade. 

•  •  •  ,  •  .  • 

The  way  to  gain  actual  rights  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  Is  to 
UM  thto  region  as  a  base  and  under  the  pretense  of  trade  and  com- 
merce penetrate  the  rest  of  China.  Armed  by  the  rights  already 
secured  we  shall  seize  the  resources  aU  over  thecountry.  Having 
China's  entire  resources  at  our  disposal  we  shall  proceed  to  conq"" 
India,  the  archipelago  of  Asia  Mmor.  central  Asia,  and  even  Europe. 

Omitting  a  portion  and  coming  down  to  what  he  says  as 
to  rights  in  Manchuria.    I  quote  further: 

As  to  the  rlghU  In  Manchuria,  we  should  take  forceftil  steps  on 
the  basis  of  the  21  demands  and  secure  the  following  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  we  have  acquired  so 
far. 

Then  he  outlines  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  there  is  any  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
this  particular  paper? 

Mr.  8CHWELLENBACH.  There  Is  no  specific  reference 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  the  general  statement  that 
the  Japanese  intend  to  obtain  control  of  all  the  area  of  the 
western  Pacific. 

Proceeding  further  with  the  quotation: 

After  a  large  nxmiber  of  out  pe<^le  have  moved  into  outer  and 
Inner  Mongolia,  we  shall  then  buy  lands  at  one-tenth  of  their 
worth  and  begin  to  cvUUvate  rice,  where  feasible.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve our  shortage  of  food  supply.  Where  the  land  Is  not  suitable 
for  rice  cultivation  we  should  develop  It  tor  cattle  raising  and 
horse  breeding  in  order  to  replenish  our  mUitary  needs.  The  rest 
of  the  land  could  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  canned  goods 
which  we  may  export  to  Europe  and  America. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

From  now  on  we  must  take  military  piuposes  as  our  object  and 

btilld  circuit  lines  to  circle  the  heart  of  Manchuria  and  MongoUa 
to  order  that  we  may  hamper  China's  military,  political,  and 
economic  developments  there  on  the  one  hand,  and  prevent  the 
penetration  of  the  Russian  influence  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
key  to  our  continental  policy. 

•  *  •  •  •  •  • 

In  our  struggle  against  the  political  and  economic  Influence  of 
Soviet  Russia  we  should  drive  China  before  us  and  direct  the 
event  from  behind.  Meanwhile,  we  should  still  secretly  be- 
tntoA  Rtissla  in  order  to  hamper  the  growth  of  Chinese  influence. 

•  •••••• 

We  should  now  demand  from  China  the  right  of  building  all 
the  Important  mUltary  railroads.  When  these  railroads  are  com- 
pleted, we  shall  pour  our  forces  into  north  Manchuria  as  far  as 
w©  can.  When  Soviet  Russia  intervenes,  as  they  m\i8t,  that  la 
Gur  opportunity  for  open  confUct. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wbea    life    there    is    made    miserable    tor    the    Chinese,    they 

naturaUy   will   leave   for   places   afar.    There   are   other   methods 


to  bar  the  Chinese.     Only   If  we 

footprints  will  be  f otmd  on  Mongc  ;ian  territory. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

For  the  sake  of  self-preservatidn  of  giving  warning  to  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  we  oaust  fight  America  sometime. 
The  American  Asiatic  squadron  i  stationed  In  the  Philippines  la 
but  within  a  stone's  throw  from  T  rushima  and  Senchlnia.  u  they 
send  submarines  to  these  q^arte^t,  o^^.f^PP^J  ^'^^^^^^jj^ 
raw  materials  from  Manchuria  and 


So  far  as  I  know,  that  Is  the 


August  2 

try   hard   enough,    no    Chinese 


Mongolia  wiU  be  cut  off  entirely, 
only  reference  to  the  Philip- 


pines directly,  and  there  he  wafs  not  referring  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Philippines  except  thatj  they  would  ultimately  have 
to  fight  America,  and  the  first  reason  he  gives  is  that  the 
Philippines  are  so  close. 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  Presidi  nt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

The  ref  erei  ce  In  this  document,  whoever 


Mr.  LUNDEEN 

wrote  it 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH 


It 


the  report  made  to  his  Empero  •  at  the  time  he  was  the  head 


of  the  Japanese  Government, 


outside  the  Emperor,  outlinini ;,  in  detail,  the  future  plans 


for  the  expansion  of  Japan 
Memorial. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  will  say  U. 
reminiscent  of  articles  we  have 


was  the  Japanese  Premier  in 


so  far  as  there  was  a  head 


It  is  known  as  the  Tanaka 

the  Senator  that  is  somewhat 
read  in  prominent  magazines 


about  some  "red"  Napoleon  codquering  the  earth,  and  sdso  of 
the  example  of  the  great  British  Empire,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  which  now  has  600.000,000  people  under  its  flag, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  earth  in  its  area.  It  is  also  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  propaganda  we  heard  during  the  World 
War  that  the  Kaiser  would  cinquer  the  earth,  although  he 
only  had  an  area  as  large  as  Texas,  and  that  now  Hitler  is 
going  to  conquer  the  world,  "^ho  is  first  on  the  list  of  world 
conquerors,  and  are  we  going  ti>  allow  ourselves  to  be  alarmed 
and  become  excited  at  every  i  report  that  comes  out  about 
someone  conquering  the  world? 

NO   IMTENTKiN   TO   ALAXM 


Se  lator 
net 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 
that  I  am  not  presenting  this 
ing  anybody.    I  think  the 
manner  of  presentation  is 
final  thesis  is.  that  we  have  a 
power   agreement   which    we 
entered  into  a  treaty-    I  presi  nt 
to  Japanese  ambitions  solely 
ing  to  prove — and  I  believe 
tion  in  the  present  conflict  o 
the   administrative   integrity 
these  matters  on  the  basis  c 
intention  on  the  part  of  Japat 
we.  ourselves,  need  be  frightened 
basis  that  we  have  a  legal 
incidental  to  the  statements 
tions  in  China  there  also 
erence  to  her  intentions  towird 
ask  that  they  be  considered 
necessary  because  they  are  there 
sentence  and  cannot  leave  ou 
Continuing  on  the  questio^ 
wish  to  read  from  a  book. 
Chamberlin.  who  was  for  mdny 
the  Christian  Science  Monitpr 
of  the  book  is  "Japan  Over 
familiar  with  writings  on  the 
berlin  as  being  a  recognizee 
there.    He  said  this,  on  page 


and 


creep 


b«: 


Japan's  war  aims  have  not 
Its  statesmen,  but  they  have  be« 
soldiers.    When  hundreds  of 
and  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the 
priated  within  2  months  after 
that  no  petty  concessions  will 
tiona  of  territorial  ambitions 
are  meaningless,  because 
through   the   creation   of   new 
Manchukuo. 


want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
matter  with  a  view  oL  alarm- 
will  agree  that  even  my 
of  an  alarmist  nature.    My 
responsibility  under  the  nine- 
should   recognize.    We   have 
the  statements  in  reference 
for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
hey  do  prove — Japan's  inten- 
destroying  the  territorial  and 
of  China.    I   do  not   present 
:  a  scarehead  to  indicate  any 
to  conquer  the  world,  or  that 
.    I  present  them  upon  the 
moral  responsibility  and  if 
in  reference  to  Japan's  inten- 
in  other  statements  in  ref- 
other  parts  of  the  world,  I 
merely  as  incidents  which  are 
and  I  have  to  read  all  the 
part  of  it. 

of  the  war  aims  of  Japan,  I 
written  by  Mr.  William  Henry 
years  the  representative  of 
in  the  Par  East.     The  title 
Asia."    I  think  those  who  are 
Far  East  will  admit  Mr.  Cham- 
authority  upon  the  problems 
374  of  this  book: 


n  stated  with  any  great  clarity  by 

n  Indicated  by  the  activities  of  its 

thoiisands  of  men  have  been  mobilized 

V  hole  year's  budget  has  been  appro- 

tl  e  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  clear 

SI itisfy  Japans  ambitions.     Repudla- 

miy  be  technically  sincere,  but  they 

political  changes  can  be  brought  about 

puppet   states  on  the   ooodel   of 
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There  Is  strong  reason  to  beUeve  that  Japan  has  three  definite 
aspirations  in  China.  The  first  Is  the  creation  of  a  regime  in  North 
China  that  wUl  be  entirely  subservient  to  Japanese  wishes.  Along 
with  a  completely  dependent  Chinese  administration  In  Pelping 
and  Tientsin,  a  new  Mongolian  state,  the  frontiers  of  which  we 
stUl  indeterminate,  seems  to  be  taking  shape.  And  Japan's  amhl- 
tlons  are  not  restricted  to  the  Peiplng-'Hentsln  area.  They  include 
Shantung,  where  Japanese  possess  extensive  economic  Interests, 
and  Shansl,  with  Its  coal  mines. 

A  Japanese-controlled  North  China,  It  Is  believed,  wUl  mean  more 
cotton  for  the  mills  of  Osaka  and  a  new  barrier  to  Soviet  Influence 
from  the  north.  The  coal  of  Shansl  and  the  Iron  of  Chahar  are 
also  Important  considerations;  Japans  growing  continental  empire 
Is  expected  to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  raw-material  base  for  the 
heavy  industry  indispensable  to  a  first-class  imperial  power. 

Japan's  second  aspiration  Is  for  a  govenunent  In  Nanking  which 
will  be  only  a  Uttle  less  subservient  than  the  new  regime  In  North 
China  A  Japanese  diplomat.  Mr.  Toshio  Shlratorl.  formulated  an 
idea  that  would  certainly  find  approval  In  Japanese  military  circles 
when  he  recently  advocated.  In  terms  that  would  suggest  either 
naivete  or  cynical  irony,  a  complete  Japanese  mUltary  protect<«te 

over  China. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  third  probable  demand  Is  for  a  change  In  the  status  of  Shanghai, 
which  has  now  twice  been  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  foreign  and  Chinese  parts  of  Shanghai  under  a  single 
administration  with  the  status  of  a  free  city  is  an  idea  that  finds 
favor  in  some  Japanese  circles.  That  Japanese  influence  in  Shang- 
hai wUl  be  immensely  strengthened  If  the  war  turns  out  favorably 
may  be  taken  for  granted. 

In  short  "Japan  over  Asia "  today  has  become  a  living  reality,  for 
which  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen  go  to  their  deaths 
with  traditional  courage,  with  banzals  for  the  Emperor  on  their  lips, 
and  for  which  the  Japanese  masses  wiU  have  to  pinch  and  scrape 
still  more  as  the  war  bills  fall  due  for  payment. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say— and  while  this  does  not  directly 
work  In  with  the  point  which  I  am  now  attempting  to  develop, 
it  is  of  interest: 

What  are  the  chances  that  Japan  wl«  realize  Its  bold  stake  on  the 
oriental  empire  and  bring  all  China,  In  one  form  or  another,  within 
the  orbit  of  its  poUtical  and  economic  Influence? 

This  book  was  published  in  November  1937,  which  was 
shortly  after  the  incident  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge. 

Janan  will  realize  Its  bold  stake  in  oriental  empire,  and  bring  aU 
China  m  one  ?orm  or  another  within  the  orbit  of  its  PO'tical  and 
economic  Influence.  The  time  factor  Is.  I  *>«"«^«'  °i„  ^"f '  Jf 
not  naramount.  Importance.  If  Japan  can  crush  effecUve  Chln^ 
J^lst^^wlthin  6  months  the  mUltary  and  political  situation  side 
resistance  wunm^  have  succeeded,  although  the  very  broad 
Question  of  whether  Japan  will  have  the  surplus  resources  for 
2ffStlve  economic  exploitation  wUl  remain  to  be  answered. 

This  was  written  in  November  1937.  and  he  says  that  they 
would  have  to  win  within  6  months  in  order  to  actually 
achieve  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  China  after  a  year  still  has  forces  in  the 
fleld  perhaps  armed  from  Russia.  Japan's  ultimat^  victory  Is  lik^y 
to  pr6ve  a  pyrrhic  one.  Financial  and  economic  difficulties  wUl 
mvUtlply;  stacks  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  ^^.^.1°^-^^?^ 
TOuntry  wlU  be  seriously  weakened  In  the  event  of  a  clash  with 
some  power  better  armed  than  China. 

Julv  1937  was  a  very  fateful  month  In  the  history  of  Japan  and 
China  It  marked  the  beginning  of  what  seems  likely  to  be  a 
declsfve  test  of  national  power,  a  test  which  many  P«>Ple  1^»^^5 
countries  had  foreseen  and  yet  which  had  been  postixmed  and 
evaded  so  often  that  optimists  were  beginning  to  beljeve  that  it 
might  be  escaped  altogether.  Every  ounce  of  Japanese  national 
S  In'gth  haf  SS  mobilized  to  meet  an  emergencythat  has  been 
steadily  expanding  in  proportions  ever  since  it  started  and  that 
Shows  no  signs  of  abating  in  the  near  future. 

THE  MATTER  OF  TIMING 

Mr  President,  I  want  for  just  a  moment,  because  I  think  it 
is  of  interest  in  the  general  situation,  to  point  to  the  timing 
of  Japanese  efforts  with  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  not  today  presenting  the  far  eastern  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  relationship  with  the  European  problem. 
However  we  must  recognize  that  it  does  have  its  relationship, 
that  while  Japan  has  not  signed  a  miUtary  agreement  with 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  cannot  be  considered  certain  to  be  a 
mibtary  ally  in  the  event  Italy  and  Germany  should  have  a 
war  against  the  other  nations  in  Europe,  nevertheless,  there 
has  been  a  certain  synchronization  of  efforts  which  could  not 
In  each  instance  be  coincidental,  and  I  think  it  is  of  interest 
to  consider  that  in  connection  with  the  timing. 

It  carries  us  clear  back  to  the  period  during  the  World  War. 
I  pointed  out  the  21  demands  which  were  made  upon  China 


by  Japan,  made  in  January  and  Pebruary  1915.  made  at  a 
time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  occupied,  and  seriously 
occupied,  with  conditions  in  Europe.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  Japanese  made  their  demands  and  they  attempted  to  keep 
them  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  attempted  to 
keep  their  treaty,  to  which  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago, 
secret  from  the  rest  of  the  worid.  They  did  succeed  in  keep- 
ing their  treaties  with  England  and  Prance  secret  until  the 
time  of  Versailles. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Luwdekn  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Utah? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  the  Senator  might  go  a  little  further  In 
his  statement  as  to  the  synchronization  of  the  efforts  between 
the  countries  in  the  axis.  The  axis,  of  course,  started  out 
with  Berlin  and  Mussolini,  but  it  has  been  extended,  as  is 
conceded.  I  think,  by  Hitler  and  by  Mussolini — to  embrace 
Japan,  and  we  notice  that  whenever  there  is  a  Uttle  tension 
in  the  east  which  will  distract  the  attention  of  Prance  and 
Great  Britain.  Japan  then  makes  a  reconnaissance  in  the 
Orient.  She  seizes  the  Honan.  then  moves  to  southeast  China, 
and  then  makes  further  invasions  into  Canton  and  the  neigh- 
boring country.  So  that  they  synchronize  their  activities. 
Whenever  there  is  a  little  lull  in  the  Occident,  there  is  a 
recrudescence  of  the  Japanese  movements  in  the  Orient,  and 
vice  versa.  I  think,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
months  ago,  that  there  has  been  an  understanding,  if  not  a 
treaty,  between  the  three  powers  looking  toward  their  aiding 
each  other  in  the  destruction  of  the  democratic  nations. 

POST    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  de- 
velop that  a  little  more  fully.  I  disagree  to  a  certain  extent 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  stated.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  upon  the  basis  of  a  lull  in  Europe;  it  has  been 
during  lull  periods,  it  is  true.  but.  nevertheless,  it  has  been 
during  periods  when  there  were  threats  of  further  action  in 
Europe  that  the  activity  in  the  Par  East  is  undertaken. 

Going  into  detail  on  that  question,  on  September  8.  1931, 
Japanese  troops  guarding  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
fired  on  a  Chinese  patrol  alleged  to  have  torn  up  some 
S.  M.  R.  rails  north  of  Mukden.  Thus  Japan,  on  a  pretext, 
began  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  3  years  after  signing  the 
Pact  of  Paris.  This  incident  came  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  submerged  in  the  greatest  economic  crisis  yet  experi- 
enced, and  coincided  almost  to  the  day — September  21 — 
when  Great  Britain  suspended  her  gold  payments.  It  also 
coincided  with  the  great  Chinese  flood  of  1931  which  inun- 
dated approximately  8,000  square  miles  in  North  Kiangsu 
Province,  east  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  north  of  the  Yangtse 

River.  .         _^, 

On  January  18,  1932.  Japan  extended  her  attack  on  China 
to  Shanghai  under  an  equaUy  flimsy  excuse.  Two  Japanese 
were  injured  in  a  free-for-all  fight  in  front  of  a  Chinese, 
factory  in  the  Chinese  area  of  Shanghai.  There  was  also 
some  rioting  3  days  later.  The  final  casualties  were  three 
Chinese  injured,  one  dead;  three  Japanese  injured,  one  dead. 
This  incident  coincided  with  disturbances  in  Spain  which 
culminated  in  a  general  strike  at  SeviUe.  It  also  coincided 
With  the  march  here  in  Washington  by  the  bonus  army.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  there  was  any  synchronization  of 
those  two  movements.  It  also  coincided  with  severe  diffi- 
culties in  India,  during  which  Gandhi  was  arrested. 

On  January  10,  1933,  the  Japanese  Army  marched  into  the 
Province  of  Jehol.  cutting  it  off  from  China  and  making  it  a 
part  of  Manchukuo.  This  move  coincided  with  more  severe 
riots  in  Spain.  There  were  general  strikes  at  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Cuenca,  and  Cadiz. 

On  November  26.  1936,  Japan  and  Germany  signed  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact,  to  which  Italy  later  adhered.  This  por- 
tentous event  coincided  with  the  period  when  the  attention 
of  practically  the  whole  world  was  centered  on  tlie  rebel 
attack  on  the  city  of  Madrid. 

On  July  7,  1937,  the  Japanese  troops,  carrying  out  night 
maneuvers,  exchanged  shots  with  a  Chinese  miliUry  unit  at 
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Marco  Polo  Bridge  In  Peking.  This  event,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  conflict,  coincided  with  meetings  oi 
the  Nonintervention  Committee  on  Spain.  ,  It  also  coincided 
wlA!the  fiirther  rebel  attack  on  Madrid.  JiUy  7  was  also  the 
slxtli  day  of  the  search  for  Amelia  Earhart,  lost  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Also,  at  this  time  came  the  announcement  of  the 
British  plan  for  the  partition  of  PalesUne. 

On  Augxist  12.  1937,  the  undeclared  war  was  extended  to 
Shanghai.  This  event  coincided  with  matters  of  extreme 
concern  in  Exirope.  principally  the  Anglo-Italian  Pact  nego- 
tiations. Subsequent  events  closely  followed  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  occupation  of  Nanking 
came  on  December  11,  1937.  while  the  Panay  was  sunk  the 
following  day  along  with  the  destruction  of  three  Standard 
OU  tankers.  These  two  dates  coincided  with  Mussolini's  an- 
nouncement in  Rome  of  Italy's  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  Soviet  Russia  the  people  voted 
by  secret  ballot  for  1,143  candidates  for  election  to  member- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  fighting  in  Siberia  centering  around  Changkufeng. 
July  16  to  August  28,  1938.  was  a  preliminary  diversion  of 
attention  from  HlUer's  demands  on  Czechoslovakia— Su- 
detenland  absorbed  October  3 — and  subsequent  events  dur- 
ing the  following  weeks  served  the  same  purpose.  On  Oc- 
tober 13,  Japanese  troops  landed  in  Bias  Bay,  entering  Can- 
ton on  October  21.  On  October  25  Hankow  was  occupied. 
This  whole  series  of  events  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  not 
only  served  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  also  served  to  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  any  moves 
which  might  have  been  made  by  the  nations  outside  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact. 

BEVLVKM  or  RAHf ijr 

The  seizure  of  Hainan  came  on  February  9.  1939,  at  the 
time  Hitler  was  in  the  process  of  taking  over  the  whole  of 
Czechoslovakia:  also  a  few  weeks  later,  on  March  30.  1939, 
Japan  extended  her  Influence  and  control  to  the  Spratly 
Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea.  This  development  coin- 
cided almost  to  the  day  with  the  stirrender  of  Madrid. 

Blockade  of  Tientsin  in  June  and  July  of  this  year  con- 
stituted a  perfect  diversion  of  attention  from  Hitler's  de- 
mands on  Danzig.  The  fighting  around  Lake  Bor  in  Outer 
Mongolia  served  the  purpose  not  only  of  diverting  attention 
from  Europe  but  also  of  discrediting  Russia  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-Russian  Pact,  and  also  further 
diversion  from  attention  to  Hitler's  demands  on  Danzig. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  time  I  have  attempted  to  present 
two  phases  of  thi»  quesvion:  First,  our  responsibility  toward 
China  because  of  our  relationship  with  the  Chinese,  and  our 
treaty  obligations  to  them;  second,  that  Japan  is  in  this  war 
attempting  to  destroy  the  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity of  China,  in  violation  of  the  nine-power  agreement. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Judd  on 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  war  Japan  is  conducting  in 
China.    I  read  from  his  testimony  at  page  296: 

•Hie  dlaregard  for  all  rulea  of  carrying  on  warfare;  the  refusal  to 
ttikji  prisoners;  the  Inhiunan  treatment  of  wounded  Chinese  sol- 
diers, prohibiting  Chinese  or  foreign  Red  Cross  units  to  minister 
to  their  wounds  or  even  to  give  them  food  and  water:  the  attacks 
cm  undefended  civilians  as  the  primary  "mUitary  objectives';  the 
unceasing  diabolical  assaults  on  Chinese  women  as  a  military 
measure, ^ordered  by  the  high  command  which  knew  Chinas  love 
of  home  to  be  her  single  most  vulnerable  spot;  the  taking  away 
of  tens  qf  thousands  of  Chinese  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  12.  allegedly  to  be  educated  in  Japan  as  Japanese;  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  colleges  and  high  schools  to  destroy  China's 
scholarship  and  trained  leadership  which  might  conceivably  be 
able  to  wear  out  and  eventually  assimilate  China's  present  con- 
querors as  It  was  able  to  absorb  her  previous  conquerors;  the 
Xorc-d  growth  and  consimiptlon  by  Chinese  of  opium  and  its  more 
deadly  O^rlvatlve.  heroin— all  these  I  have  seen  personally,  month 
m  and  month  out.  as  the  rule  of  Japanese  conduct  In  China  to 
which  there  Is  almost  no  exception.  We  used  to  say  war  was 
the  worst  of  aU  evUs  In  the  world;  but  the  wars  we  were  talking 
•bout  were,  after  all,  "gentlemen's  wars."  mere  child's  play  as 
compared  to  what  Is  going  on  in  China  today.  I  think  It  Is  worth 
taking  a  few  minutes  at  the  outset  to  review  these  facts  so  we 
can  have  before  us  a  pictvire  of  what  It  Is  we  are  helping  along 
wben  m  supply  Japan  with  war   materials;    alao,   because   Xina 
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war  IB  unquestionably  a  prototype  of  what  all  wars  are  going  to 
be  In  the  future  (at  least  those  waged  by  totalitarian  states). 
If  we  aUow  situations  to  degenefte  to  the  place  where  moet 
people  can  see  no  other  way  out  than  by  J^or^^K  ^,-^f '„  "  |" 
SS^S^  as  we  face  what  the  next  war  will  surely  be  like  tbatwe  can 
appreciate  fully  how  imperative  11  is  that  '^e  "^^  «'fJ7„^*^°n 
to  prevent  Its  ever  coming  to  us.  '  rhat  means  trying  In  au  Proper 
ways  to  prevent  its  coming  to  an;  one  else  either,  for  surely  the 
only  way  we  can  be  completely  certain  of  keeping  ourselves  out 
of  war  is  for  there  to  be  no  war  fat  us  to  get  Into. 

AMXBICA'S  PAXnCIPATION 

Mr  President,  turning  to  th^  question  of  what  has  been 
our  participation  and  what  it  our  participation  in  this 
war,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  to  a  very  material 
extent  Japan  is  depending  upcAi  the  United  States  for  the 
materials  which  the  Japanese  are  using  in  this  war. 
We  are  participating  in  the  S  Lno-Japanese  War  today.  I 
know  Senators  have  all  read  fl  wes  that  we  are  furnishing 
56  percent  of  the  materials  whi  :h  might  be  used  in  the  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  Members  c  f  this  Body  were  all  shocked, 
knowing  as  they  did  of  our  tre  ity  obligations  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  China,  to  hear  thi  it  we  were  furnishing  56  per- 
cent of  the  materials  used  in  the  war.  But  56  percent  is 
a  deceptive  figure,  because  in  tfte  matter  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  the  percentage  vie  are  furnishing  is  actually 
more  than  56  percent.  These  i  ire  the  figures  as  to  some  of 
the  articles  we  are  furnishing,  igures  compiled  for  the  year 

1938: 
Petroleum  and  products,  65  .J  7  percent. 
Scrap  or  old  iron  and  steel.  90.39  percent. 
Ferro-alloys.   82.71    percent. 

Other  iron  and  steel  semi-n  anuf  actures,  53.65  percent. 
Copper,  90.89  percent. 

Metals  and  alloys,  not  elsew  lere  specified  in  the  list  from 
which  I  am  reading,  9933  per  :ent. 
Automobiles  and  parts,  64.6'  percent. 
Metal-working  machinery,  1 17.09  percent. 
Aircraft  and  parts,  76.92  p<rcent. 

So  that  as  to  the  very  impDrtant  materials,  we  are  fur- 
nishing a  much  higher  perc;ntage  than  the  56  percent 
which  is  furnished  by  us  on  tl  le  average. 

Mr.  President,  an  interestin  ;  article  appeared  on  June  27 
of  this  year  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  written  by 
Saville  R.  Davis,  a  staff  corre  ;pondent.  giving  the  figures  I 
have  read  and  other  figures,  ai  d  giving  a  statement  concern- 
ing our  participation  through  the  medivun  of  the  supplies 
which  we  are  furnishing.  I  as  k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  be  printed  in  t  le  Record  at  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  th  e  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Sclenoi  Monitor  of  June  27,  1939] 
UmrrD  States  Chut  Asms  Provh  nt  to  Japan — Democsatic  Powths 
GrvE  Chiet  Aid  to  China  s  Eni  mt — Axis  Nations  Sxjpplt  Smaix 
Amount 

(By  SavlUi   R.  Davis) 

Washington,  June  27. — The  Uiited  States  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  supplier  cf  war  materials  to  Japan,  according  to 
a  broad  and  painstaking  survey  jf  world  trade  with  that  country 
made  public  by  the  Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Research  here. 

Figures  were  obtained  by  Hu  T  jn-yuan  from  official  Grovernment 
sources  and  show  that  the  Unite*  I  States  supplied  56  percent  of  aU 
Japan's  imports  cf  the  most  strategic  war  materials  In  1938 — a 
slight  increase  over  the  year  preuous — as  compared  with  only  20.7 
percent  supplied  by  the  British  Empire  in  second  place,  and  the 
8.6  percent  from  Netherlands  Ind  a  In  third  place. 

The  three  nations.  aU  Interest  d  In  curbing  Japanese  aggression 
in  China,  controlled  between  tl  em  approximately  85  percent  of 
Japan's  foreign  supply  of  these  i  oaterials— a  fact  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  event  that  econoi  ale  restraining  action  should  be 
attempted  in  future.  While  there  are  undoubtedly  other  sources 
for  many  of  these  materials,  shmld  these  major  suppliers  adopt 
an  embargo,  the  cost  would  be  ar  greater  and  most  of  the  com- 
modities could  not  be  found  els<  where  In  anything  like  the  quan- 
tities needed  by  Japan. 

nCTTRES  TKLL  8TOBT 

■nie  accompanying  table  speak$  ^oquently  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  has  underwrittien  Japan  s  war  on  China — supply- 
ing m  the  past  year  90  percent  of  the  vital  scrap  or  old  Iron  and 
steel,  91  percent  of  the  copj>er,  1 16  percent  of  oil  and  Its  products. 
45  percent  of  the  lead,  67  percen ;  of  the  metal-working  machinery, 
and  so  on. 
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Aircraft  and  parts  come  in  a  special  category  1°  1938  aocord- 
Ine  to  Dr  Hu's  figures,  the  United  States  provided  $17,454,000,  or 
77  percent,  of  the  world  supply  to  Japan.  This  Uade  has  since 
Blmoet  dried  up  as  a  result  of  the  voluntary  boycott  requited 
by  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  in  May  of  last  year.  Sub- 
stantial contracts  in  force  previous  to  that  time  w»re  supplied 
during  the  remainder  of  the  years,  but  no  new  licenses  for  export 
have  been  Issued  by  the  State  Department  since  November  1.  1938. 
and  in  1939  the  amounts  actuaUy  shipped  imder  old  contracW 
amounted  only  to  $250,000  during  the  5  months  up  to  Jtme  1. 
Parenthetically,  these  are  the  State  Department's  figures  and  in- 
clude only  aircraft  and  parts  considered  to  be  for  war  purpose; 
today  airplane  exports  to  Japan  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  were  approximately  •1.000.000  In  May  of  this  year  and 
may  Include  materials  convertible  to  war  purposes. 

Another  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Hu  and  too  lengthy  to  reproduce 
here  shows  what  amounts  of  all  war  supplies  are  furnished  to 
Japan  by  the  democratic  powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
axis  powers  on  the  other.  Even  a  quick  glance  shows  the  over- 
whelming extent  of  control  of  the  situation  by  the  democratic 
powers.  Their  column  shows  one  high  percent  after  another, 
looking  down  the  list  of  commodities  in  the  1937  and  1938  trade 
with  Japan;  while  the  column  of  percentages  supplied  by  the  axis 
contains  one  zero  after  another. 

HOW  TRADE  ROSE 

Only  In  the  case  of  manufactured  materials  has  the  axis  any 
Blgnlflcant  share  and  even  this  Is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  sup- 
plies from  the  democratic  powers  which  dominate  these  categories 
also.  Only  mercury  should  be  mentioned  as  an  exception,  being 
entirely  supplied  from  the  ax^s  side. 

Another  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  war  materials  trade 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan  has  mcreased  between  1937  and 
1938.  In  terms  of  quantity  shipments  gasoline  and  related  fuels 
In  containers  more  than  doubled.  Lead  more  than  tripled.  Alumi- 
num went  up  172  percent.  Crude  petroleum  went  up  35  percent. 
Significantly,  also,  a  great  many  other  items  fell  off,  the  most 
drastic  of  which  was  iron  and  steel  scrap,  which  fell  from  1.912,000 
tons  in  1937  to  1.382.000  tons  last  year.  This  was  a  decline  of  29 
percent  in  quantity  and  44  percent  In  value.  This  was  in  line 
with  a  general  curtailment  of  scrap  from  all  sources  which  partly 
reflected  the  tightening  of  foreign  exchange  resources  of  Japan  and 
partly  reflected  the  taking  over  of  the  Lungyen  Iron-ore  deposits 
In  Chahar,  China,  which  were  opened  up  at  the  end  of  1937. 

Following  are  the  salient  figures  with  respect  to  the  trade  of 
Japan  with  the  world  as  a  whole: 

The  proportion  of  war  material  Imports  to  all  other  Imports  rose 
from  29  percent  in  1937  to  40  percent  In  1938.  War-material  trade 
fell  off  only  3.4  percent,  whereas  total  trade  of  all  sorts  fell  off  by 
30  percent  between  these  2  years.  "This  reflects,"  says  Dr.  Hu. 
"Japan's  policy  of  curtailing  ordinary  Imports  In  favor  of  com- 
modities that  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  war."  In  the 
case  of  cotton  and  wool  for  Japan's  greatest  nonmllltary  export 
Industry,  the  decline  of  Imports  was  great.  amounUng  to  49  per- 
cent for  cotton  and  69  percent  for  wool. 

The  total  of  world  sales  of  essential  war  materials  and  articles 
to  Japan  amounted  to  »306.000.000  In  1938.  while  sales  of  all  com- 
modities (Including  war  materials)   amounted  to  $757,700,000. 

HOW    CNirn)    STATES    AIDS    JAPAN    SHOWN 

Washington,  Juns  27. 
United  States  share  In  world  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war 
purposes   in    1938.   as  complied   from   Government   sources   by  the 
Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Research: 

[Value  in  United  States  dollars] 


Commodity 


Total - 

Hides  and  skins «,— 

Leither    

Scrap  rubber — - — 

Petroleum  and  products  > 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and  steel 

Ferro-alloys   - 

Other  iron  and  steel  semimanufactures 

Copper 

Al'>ui:inum 

Nickel 

Lsad 

.  Zinc w -,i-v-- 

Met-ils  and  alloys,  not  elsewhere  specIDed  . 

Auto-Tiohiles.  p  irts,  etc'  - • 

Metal-wcrking  machinery  ' 

Intern-il  combustion  engines  ' 

Aircraft  and  parts  > — — -• — — 

Arms  and  ammumtion .... — ... — 

All  others « 


World  ex- 
ports, value 


United  SUtes 
share,  value 


$306,393,050 


7,  916.  835 

528.369 

11864.069 

81.034.885 

24.  407. 089 

Z  819.  420 

20.  973.  343 

24. 385.  544t 

13.09.S,  231 

6,  C24,  440 

4,613,888 

2,794.622 

321.711 

18.  635.  299 

36, 448.  527 

1, 658. 875 

22,692,655 

21,882,960 


Percent 


$171.  574. 167 


2, 652.  482 

44.676 

249.  792 

63,135.672 

22.061.212 

2.331.979 

11.251  804 

22, 163.  778 

476, 345 

157. 317 

2.100.054 

26.768 

319.566 

IZftV).  536 

24,  4.'>4.  707 

542,637 

17,454.477 

100,365 


56.00 


33.50 

8.46 

1.68 

65  57 

90.39 

8Z71 

53.65 

90.89 

3.63 

2.38 

45.52 

.96 

99.33 

64.67 

67.09 

32.71 

76.92 

14.42 


the  value  of  tlie  exports  to  Japan,  especially  for  war  purposes, 
from  various  coimtries.  by  commocUty  groups,  for  the  years 
1937  and  1938.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Table  1  (b) . — Value  of  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war  purposes, 
from  varlotts  countries,  by  commodity  groups,  1938  compared 
xcith  1937 

lvalue  in  United  States  dollars] 


•  Includire  shipments  to  Manchuria.  _  ,     ..w.„  •     •    j       i.. 

>  Including  shipments  to  Manchuria.    United  States  figure  for  1938  mcludes  ship, 
ments  to  Shanghai.  ,  .     v,    .— 

« Includes  ores,  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  mica,  and  asbestos. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 


Commodity 


Orand  total. 


Hides  and  skins. 
Leather 


Value 


306. 393, 9,% 

7,916,83.% 
528,309 


Total. 


Rubber 

Petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts    

Ores  (other  than  iron) 

Iron  ore 

Ferro-alloys -  ■ 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and 

steel - 

Other  iron  and  steel 
semimanufactures. . 


Total. 


8.445.204 


14,864,009 

81,034.885 
2.  242.  S35 
8.361.301 
2,819,420 

24. 407, 089 

20.973.343 


Per- 
cent of 
grand 

total 


Value 


100.00 

Z58 
.17 


317,209.668 

12. 832. 580 
2.562,460 


175 


56.501,153 


Copper 24.38,^546 


Aluminum 

Tin 

Nickel 

I^ 

Mercury 

Antimony 

Metals  and  alloys,  not 
elsewhere  specified. . 


Total. 


Mica 

Asbestos. 


Total. 


Automobiles,  parts, 
and  accessories 

Metal-working  ma- 
chinery  — 

Internal-combustion 
engines 


Total. 


Aircraft  and  pnrt5... 
Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion  


4.85 

26.45 

.73 

Z73 

.92 

7.97 

6.84 


15,935,040 


13. 09.^.  231 
8.711,639 
6.  624,  440 
4.613.888 
2,  794, 622 
404.427 
32,501 

321,711 


6a984.0a'> 


793,110 
1, 337, 147 


2.  l-m  257 


18, 635.  299 

36.448.527 

1,658,875 


38. 107.,402 


Total. 


22,992,655 
086,186 


23,388,841 


18.46 

7.96 

4.27 

2.84 

2.16 

1.51 

.91 

.14 

.01 

.10 


28,678.611 

71.598.824 
2,33Z950 
g,  579. 161 
1, 717, 712 

44,752,546 

49.218.217 


Per- 
cent of 
grand 

total 


100.00 


Increase  (+)  or 
decreaM  (— ) 


Value 


4.04 
.81 


-la  815.^8 

-4.915.745 
-2.034,091 


4.85 


104,267,636 

20.184,773 
4. 808, 810 
7.404.444 
5.740.697 
7.708.19S 
4,  967, 672 
264.613 
529.367 

158,400 


9.04 

22.57 

2.70 
.54 

14.11 

15.52 


32.87 

6.36 


Per- 
cent 


-1 40 

-38.31 

-79. 3S 


-6, 949, 836 

-13. 814.  $42 

-1-9. 436. 061 

-90.115 

-217.  •« 

-1-1.101.708 

-30.845.457 

-28.244.174 


-45.14 


-(-13. 18 
-S.8« 
-2.54 

-HM.U 

-45.46 

-57.89 


-47.  706. 433 
-H,  200,773 


-45  75 


1.52    -(-8.286,421 


19.90 


.26 
.44 


.70 


6.06 

11.90 

.54 


12  44 


7.41 
.23 


51, 764, 9B0 


468.578 
1,362,962 


1.831.540 


16,456.036 
17,  .S78.  766 

1,139.  oan 


18. 718. 396 


3.  538,  75' 
2,636,918 


2.3.H 
1.81 
2.43 

1.57 
.08 
.17 

.05 


16.32 


.15 
.43 


.58 

5.19 

5.54 

.361 


5.90 


1.U 


+\.  Sm.  195 

-(-883. 743 

-3.094.310 

-2.173,0.'i0 

-f  1.39. 814 

-496,866 

+163,30."; 


4-9,219.025 


-^334. 532 
-25.815 


-(-298,717 

-(-2, 179. 383 
-(-18,899,761 
-(-519. 245 


7.64 


6.165.675 


1.94 


-(-19. 389. 006 

-1-19,153,888 

-1,930,732 


-(-17,223,166 


-(-10.31 


-(-279.34 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr,  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  shares  of  individual  countries 
In  total  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war  purposes.  1938, 
compared  with  1937.  1  wish  to  point  out  this  upon  this 
particular  table.  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  of  Interest. 
I  read  the  same  flgvu-e  a  few  minutes  ago  as  being  the  total 
percentage  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan, 
being  56  percent.  During  1938,  while  we  were  furnishing  56 
percent,  we  who  are  not  allied  in  any  way  with  Japan,  we 
whose  people  almost  unanimously  abhor  the  methods  which 
Japan  is  using  in  this  war,  Germany  who  is  looked  upon  as 
an  ally  of  Japan,  furnished  7.68  percent,  and  Italy  only  0.4« 
percent. 

In  1937  we  exported  to  Japan  54.54  percent,  Germany 
3.05  percent,  and  Italy  0.10  percent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  teble  is  as  follows: 
Table  2  (»)  —Share  of  individual  countries  in  total  erportsU)  Japan 
essential  for  v»xr  jmrvoses.  1936  compared  unth  1937 

[VftliM-  in  Inited  States  dollars! 


Coantry 


Total 

rnJted  8tat«  of  America 

British  Malnj 

Nfthprland  India 

O^rmany 

Canada 

British  India 

Australia 

Bwiturland — 

Philippines  

rnltod  Kingdom 

Sweden —- 


im 


Value 


300,  S93. 9S0 


Arireotina -. 

Norway — 

B«lidumand'L«Mambaif 

China 

France -— — - — — 

Fraocb  lodo-Cbina 

Ruuiania 

Poland 

Ecuitdor 

Cif<-botUoTaki« — ■ 

Aastria 

HoHK  Kong . 

Mrxioo 

Nethfrlands 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics—        „  „,  ,^ 
Others' 2,074,037 


171.  S74. 167 
2«.  271.SS7 
20.417.420 
23.  .'.2C  MCt 
IH,  375.  W2 
».  5W,  874 

a.  on.  3^2 

3.8«2,M7 
3,277,2fi8 
3,227.182 
2,000.000 
1,068,317 
1,829.107 
1,417.021 
1,2I1.&27 
1.017,217 
702.478 
fil.MWO 
402.  4hO 
887.38.^ 
,  210. 2M 
/  101.088 
134. 9M 
134.  WO 
120,000 
54,459 
0 


Per«nt 
of  total 


100.00 


S6.00 

9.23 

8.62 

7.«8 

S.0O 

3.13 

1.28 

1.26 

1.07 

l-W 

.65 

.64 

.60 

.46 

.39 

.3.1 

.23 

.17 

.13 

.13 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.02 

0 

.66 


1937 


Value 


317,209,688 


173. 009.  «21 

31. 802. 374 

29.  M**.  992 

9, 6?:».  486 

16,025.l>57 

10, 430.  513 

6,>«4.226 

844.  S48 

1, 995.  740 

5.  ft'O.  393 

2,  525.  605 

1. 690.  413 

1,  384. 879 
325.427 

6. 380. 016 
4.495.958 

2.  141,012 
2,  549.  974 

421,280 

586,423 

191.  &57 

657,103 

0 

2,330,301 

0 

0 

0 

6,508,360 


Percent 
oftotiJ 


loaoo 


64.M 

10.03 

9.3.1 

3.0.'> 

6. 0.') 

3.29 

2.17 

.27 

.63 

1.79 

.80 

.53 

.44 

.10 

1.70 

1.42 

.68 

.80 

.13 

.18 

.06 

.21 

0 

.73 

0 

0 

0 

2.05 


Tablb  2  (b) . — Share  of  various  srrof  ps 
to  Japan  essential 
[Value  in  Unittd 


of  countries  in  total  exports 
or  war  purposes 

states  dollars) 


Coantry 


Grand  totaL. 

United  States  of  America 

Philippiues 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

BritLih  Malay 

Canada 

British  India 

Australia 


Vahi( 


1306,393  950 


171.574 
3.277, 


174. 851 


3.227 


Total 


Netherlands . 

Netberland  India — 
Total. 

Prance.. 

French  Indo-China 

Total 

/ 
Oermany •/-— 

Crechosiovakla 

Austria 

Total. 


Union  of  Soviet  Bocialist  Repub- 
lics  


»  Only  ttaow  ooontrirn  which  export  rubber,  leather,  and  hides  and  skins  to  Japan, 
but  which  are  not  separately  listed  in  table  3. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  next  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  tables  showing  siiares  of  various 
groups  of  countries  in  total  exports  to  Japan  essential  for 
war  purposes.  It  shows  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1938  furnished  57.7  pen^nt.  The 
United  Kingdom.  British  Malay,  Canada,  British  India,  and 
Australia  furnished  a  total  of  20.69  percent.  The  Nether- 
lands and  Netherland  India  furnished  8.64  percent.  Prance 
and  French  Indochina  furnished  0.40  percent.  Germany. 
_Italy.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  furnished  a  total  of  8.24 
percent.    In  other  words.  It  is  the  so-called  democracies  of  the 


Bwitserland. 

Sweden 

Arf^enlina... 
Norway 


2<l,274  857 

18,375  282 

9,590  874 

3,911  352 


63,37? 


54] 

26.41 


26.471 


702 
51.1 


1.21»i 


23.523 

1,41- 

191 

134 


25,26! 


3,86; 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

China    — — — 

Rumania. . . .. 

Poland  - 

Ecuador 

Bone  Kong> 

Mexico 

Others  • 

Total 


1,21 

1,01 

40 

38 


'  See  footnote,  teble  2  (aK 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 


mous  consent  to  have  printet 


August  2 


1938 


167 

268 


435 


182 


,M7 


459 
420 

879 


Percent 

of  grand 

total 


100.  OO 


1937 


Value 


$317. 209. 6S8 


Percent 

of  grand 

total 


56.00 
1.07 


173.009,621 
1,1*95,740 


57.07 


1.05 
0.23 
6.00 
3.13 
1.28 


20.60 


.02 
8.62 


8.64 


478 
909 


W7 


500 
021 
088 
951 


560 


0.23 
.17 


.40 


7.68 
.46 
.06 
.04 


8.24 
0 


175. 005. 361 


5. 69<3. 393 
31.802.374 
16.025.057 
10, 430. 513 

6,8»4.226 


70.  M2, 563 


10000 

"54754 
.63 


55.17 


1.79 
10.03 
6.05 
3.20 
Z17 


22.33 


0 
29.648,992 


29.618.992 


2.141,012 
2.  M9.  974 


4.  fiW..  986 


0 

e.3s 


9.35 


.68 
.80 


1.48 


9, 079,  4<j6 

325,427 

657,103 

0 


10,662,016 


3.05 
.10 
.21 

0 


S.3« 


0 


547 


2,00<  ,000 
1,95(,317 
1,82,107 


,527 
217 

.480 
385 


21  1, 265 

13  ,260 

12  1.000 

2,07  1.0.37 


L26 
.65 
.64 
.60 
.30 
.33 
.13 
.13 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.68 


15, 2C  '.  142 


4.96 


844.848 

2,625,605 

1.690.443 

1.384,879 

6,380,016 

4,49.5,9.18 

421.280 

586.423 

191,657 

2,330,301 

Zero 

6,508.360 


0.Z7 

.80 

.53 

.44 

1.70 

1.42 

.13 

.18 

.06 

.73 

Zero 

2.05 


20.  359,  770 


8.31 


1  Hong  Kong  is  not  included  in  the  BritI  !h  Empire  group  since  It  serves  primarUy 
as  a  transshipment  point  to  China's  south  rest. 


»(  r.  President,  I  next  ask  unanl- 


in  the  Record  another  table 


world  which  are  furnishing  these  supplies  to  Japan  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
and  using  them  in  the  way  which  I  have  described  through 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Judd. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tablb  i.— United  States  exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war  purposes,  1938  comparer  I  unth  1937^ 


showing  the  details  of  our  shi  Dments  to  Japan  for  the  year 
1938,  compared  with  the  yea'  1937,  The  table  shows  the 
United  States  exports  to  Japj  n  essential  for  war  purposes. 
In  connection  therewith  I  also  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  Unlt«d  States  exports  to  Kwatung, 
Manchuria,  of  essentials  for  wtr  purposes,  because  the  figures 
of  both  tables  should  be  taken  together. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
ordered. 
The  tables  are  as  follows: 


Commodity 


BU»  and  skins,  raw — pounds. 


Leather .__ 

Scrap  rubber tons  . 

PetMetim  and  products  (1  barral— 42  gallons): 

Crude  petroleum barrels.. 

Oa-s  and  fuel  oil do.... 

Gasrliue  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuel 
in  bulk .    do... 

Ga.<.i!ine  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuel  In  con- 
tainers..  °^ 

Lubricating  oU — do 

Residual  fuel  oil... do 

Total,  petroleum  and  proincts do — 

iron  and  .'teel  .ormimanufaetuits  (1  toa-3.M0  pounds): 

Iron  and  steel  scrap ' tons.. 

Pig  iron do.... 

Stf^l  Ingots,  bloams.  billets,  aiabe.  not  containing 
ftUov  tons-. 

Tiapbte,  tageers'  tin  and  temeplate pounds.. 

Iron  and  steel  plat«s - do — 

Wire  rods ,. do — 

Steefsheets,  black do.... 

Total,  iion  and  steel  semlmannfactures 

Ferro-alloys.. 


193S 


Quantity 
2 


34,301,850 


6.5.33 


21,  289.  572 
5,297,464 

501,356 

867,277 

2S8.722 

3,0-j9,  586 


30,  96.3, 977 


1,381.801 
316.2!>0 

01,461 

28.699,178 

26.045.701 

24,052,087 

3,393,334 


Value 
(dollars) 

3 


2,65Z482 

44.676 

349  792 


2e.9.M.915 
6,675,464 

1.020.054 

8, 783,700 
2.614.236 
2,532,365 


1637 


Quantity 
4 


16,626,653 
4..'i24 


49.  490. 833 


22. 061. 212 
4.886,258 

3,084.566 

1, 649. 174 

713. 921 

551.021 

386.864 


33,313.016 
2.331,970 


15,9»4.669 
6,308,104 

015,302 

177,637 

444.405 

4,044.099 


Vahie 
(dollars) 

5 


2,600.983 
702.942 
171.362 


27. 885,  -Sti 


1.011,508 
409,241 

204.  .■<62 

05.  634.  271 

226.858,110 

68,011210 

3a  066, 752 


22,102,846 
7,139,225 

2.427,333 

1, 265, 807 

5,518.074 
3,631.890 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ) 


Quantity 
6 


+8, 075, 197 
+2.669" 


4?,  075, 175 


39. 385. 832 
0.671,678 

8, 754.  4,39 
1484.478 
5,072.357 
1, 554. 490 
2.238,878 


72,002,152 
1.366,062 


+5,  294. 903 
-1,010,730 

-414,036 

+379,640 

-15o,fA3 

-1.01.5.413 


+3,  n7S  fi81 


-529.707 
-92,961 

-113,101 
-66.085.083 
-109.012,400 
-43.060.123 
-37,672,428 


'  OoranOcd  and  compatM  from  daU  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  StatisUcs.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dom^lic  Commerce.  Department  of  Commeroa 
W«Mngtan,  I).  C.    Japan  includes  Taiwan  and  Cboeea 
1  ln.^l■^.^in^  tinp'att  scrap  and  waste-waste  Unplata, 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


Value 
(dollars) 

7 


-38.501 
-658,266 

+78.367 


+7,853,060 
-463. 761 

-498,270 

-K  527, 092 
-2,903.838 
-1,009.  5:'5 


Percent  increa<«  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


Quantity 
8 


+7,415,6.58 


-17,334,630 
-4,788,420 

-5,669,*73 
-2,835,304 
-5,258,436 
-1,003,469 
-1.872.014 


-38, 749.  136 
+965.917 


+57.8 
■■+44.'4 

+33.1 
-16.0 

-45.2 

+213. 7 
-35.0 
-25.1 

+11.0 

-28.7 
-22L7 

-55.3 

-70.0 
-88.1 
-64.6 
-80.0 


Value 
0 


-1.4 
-03.6 
+4S.7 

+36.6 

-20.5 

+360.6 
-52.8 
-30.  > 

+17. « 

-44.0 
-40.5 

-64.8 
-63.3 
-88.0 
-64.6 
-83.6 


-.53.  S 

+7a7 
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Commodity 


1038 


Konferrous  meteb: 


Copper 
Ret 


eflned  copper  in  Ingots,  bars,  or  other  forms 

pounds. 
Copper,  old  and  scrap do... 


Total,  copper do. 


Quantity 
2 


217,  879.  738 
3,804,560 


Value 
(dollars) 


1937 


21,813,071 
330,707 


Pig,  bars,  sheets,  pipes, etc do... 

Bolder do    - 


Total,  lead d<»- 


Ahiminum: 

Bauxite  concentrates ton. 

Incots,  slabs  and  alloys pound.. 

Plates,  sheets,  bars,  strips,  and  rods do  .. 

Tubes,  moldings,  castings,  and  other  shapes 

pound.. 


221,684,298 


66,406,420 
1,300 


66,407,720 


0 

1,458.554 
396.038 

39,980 


Total,  aluminum --  — -- 

Nickel:  Nickel,  monel  metal,  and  alloys  in  ingou, 
bars,  etc pound. 

Zicc° 

Ore  concentrates  and  dro-ss  (zinc) do  .. 

Cast  in  slabs,  plates,  blocks,  rolled  in  sheets, 

etc ~ do... 

Dust do... 

Total  zinc do 

Other  metals  and  alloys  in  primary  forms 

Total,  nonftrrous  metals .........^ — 

Metal-working  machinery 

Internal  combustion  engines ._k_~ 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories- 

Passenger  cans  and  chsssfa nnmber.. 

Motortrucks,  busses,  etc... do — 

Automobile  parts  for  assembly i^"" 

Automobile  engines number.. 

others — 

Total,  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war: 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Total,  arms,  ammtinitlon,  and  implements  of  war 
Grand  total — 


376.471 


22,163,778 


Quantity 
4 


145,688,023 
10,838.700 


Value 
(dollars) 


17.007.004 
1, 216, 430 


2.099,691 
363 


2,100,054 


0 
203.238 
201.240 

71,858 


476. 345 
157, 317 


160,232 

463.823 
6.000 


630,055 


1,633 
6,802 

"7,866 


2,003 

24,255 

420 


26,768 
310.566 


156, 527, 632 


15,198.914 
113. 432 


15,312,346 


33 

1,468.410 
68,158 


432,664 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-) 


Quantity 
6 


+72,190,815 
-7,034.140 


10,212,434 


738,297 
16.061 


754.358 


2,463 

248.777 
28,822 


280,061 
218,638 


+65,156,666 


Value 
(dollars) 


+3,81^067 
-864.728 


+61,207.506 
-112.132 


+2,051,344 


Percent  increajie  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


Quantity 

8 


+49.6 
-64.0 


+51, 005, 374 


-33 

-10.856 
+327,880 

+59,060 


-57, 103 


471,446 

387,000 
6.000 


25. 243. 828 


23,811,408 
412.536 


865,436 


605,517 
2.091.237 
3,624.222 

959.461 
2.772.007 


10. 142. 444 


11,062,47? 
100.365 


11.162.842 


158,855,836 


8,73ft 

44,685 
576 


.53.997 
94.852 


20.614,340 


6,222 
10,462 

"ii,'ii4 


12,151,886 
433,535 

3,001,664 
3,  875, 283 
3,541,068 
1,067,786 
2. 005.  .IS? 


-302,214 

+75,833 
Zero 


-226,381 


+1.361.304 
-15,608 


+1,345.606 


+41.6 

+336.0 
-088 


Value 
0 


+21.3 
-71.1 


+333.7 


-2,462 

-45.539 

+172,427 

+71,858 


+  106,284 
-61,321 


-6,643 

-30,430 
-156 


13, 581,  378 


2,483,046 
40,038 


2.532.984 


-27.220 
+234. 714 


+4.620.488 


-109.0 

-0.7 

+481.0 


-13.2 


+15.4 

+184.4 
-07.7 


+  178.4 


-100.0 

-18.3 
+808.2 


+70.1 
-28.0 


-611 

+10.5 
Zero 


-3C.2 


-76.0 

-46.7 
-27.1 


-50.4 
+236.0 


-4,580 
-4,660 


-3.306 


168,382,700 


+11,559,522 
-20,000 


-2,306,147 

-1,784,046 

+83,164 

-108,325 

+766. 420 


-3. 438, 034 


+8,578,531 
+51,327 


+8. 620. 8.58 


-73.8 
-44.5 


-20.7 


TSl 


+05.* 
-4.8 

-77.5 

-46.0 

+2.8 

-lOl 

-1-38.3 


-25.8 

+345.4 
-H.7 


+340.7 


-0.527,026 


■^:0 


Table  4  (a).— United  States  exports  to  Kwantung.  Manchuria,  essential  for  war  purposes.  1938  compared  with  1937* 


Commodity 


1038 


Petroleum  and  products  (1  barrel— 42  gallons): 

Crude  petroleum -     ''*"*}»- 

Qaaoline  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuel  in  bulk 

barreb.. 

Gasoline  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuel  in  con- 
tainers  barreU.. 

Gas  and  fuel  oil . do  ... 

Lubricating  oil do... 

Total,  petroleum  and  products - do.... 

Iron  and  steel  semimanufactures:  . 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  not  fabricated,  not  contaming 

alloy pound. 

Tini>latc  and  taggers'  tin a' 

Steel  bars,  not  containing  alloy V"  - 

Steel  sheets,  black  (ungalvanized)  not  contaming 

alloy  -pound. 

Iron  bars _ a"— 

Total,  iron  and  steel  semimanufactures 


Quantity 
3 


016,863 

604,035 

33,062 


54.4C0 


1.608.420 


Value 
(dollars) 


1,372,462 

1.636,816 

200,382 


1037 


Quantity 
4 


545.279 


Ferro-alloys - 

Refined  copper,  ingots,  bars,  etc ... 
Lead. 


.pounds. 
....do... 


Alumtaum - - .^^.....do. 

Automobiles,  Including  parts  and  accessories 

Melal-workine  machinery - 

Intornai-coinbu.stion  engines 

Arms  and  ammunition . „..„_—.. 


61, 829, 313 

2. 845, 5S6 

36.931.003 

4, 805,  .571 
712,034 


3.644,830 


1,278.005 
144.992 
830,121 

112.904 
10.373 


673,003 

373,537 

12.610 

276,693 

25.913 


Value 
(dollars) 


1.361.765 


6,545.3.30 

628.556 

16,508 


2,3S6.3S5 


14,880 

889.249 

21.274 

19.  513 

1,008,002 

643,299 

13ft  101 

25 


0, 357, 657 


68.414.210 
42. 104. 043 
18,255,890 

2, 171, 200 


074,002 

1.032,284 

00.600 
424.  796 
294.629 


Increase  (+)  or  decreaae  (-) 


Quantity 
6 


2, 825.  311 


1.720.8.50 

2,110.613 

648.236 

62,040 


+243,860 

+230, «» 

+20.443 

-276, 693 

+28.556 


Value 
(dollars) 


+246,664 


4.  432. 648 


072,627 

112.066 

3,276 


125.446 
6,720 

478 

1, 624. 853 

71,6.38 

105.030 

2.073 


-6,  584,  807 
-39.2.58,457 
+18,675,104 

+Z  634.  272 
+712.034 


+396,400 

+494. 5n 

+100.682 
-424.796 
+250,650 


Percent  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


Quantity 
8 


+819, 528 


-441,945 

-1,065.621 

+381.888 

+60.045 
+  19.373 


-2.046.263 


-H.  672.  703 

+516.400 

+  13,232 


9,  103.  I8ti 


14.880 

-H63.804 

+15.554 

+19.038 

+283.230 

+671.601 

+25.081 

-2.(H8 


+36.3 
-H».7 

+162.0 
-100.0 
+  110.2 


Valua 


+18.1 


-0  6 
-93.2 

+102.3 

+121.8 


+470.1 
+440. 0 
+403.0 


+40.0 

+47.0 

+101. 1 

-100.0 

+85. 1 


+29.0 


-35  7 
-03  I 

+61.4 

+113.4 


+800. 7 

+371. » 

+3,082.1 

+17.4 

+708.0 

+23.0 

-OR  8 


-164,471 


+  1.8 


.  Compiled  and  computed  from  daU  obuined  from  ihe  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics.  Bureau  ol  Foreign  and  DomesUc  Commerce,  Department  ol  Cominerc..  W-O,- 
ington,  D.  C. 

c 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  our  share  in  world 
exports  to  Japan  essential  for  war  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Tablz  t.— United  States  share  in  toorld  exports  to  Japan  essential 

for  uwr  purposes 
fV'aJue  In  CnJtcd  States  doUarsl 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD--SENATE 


Commodity 


Total- 


BMfsand  skins 

Leather  ... 


Petrdlfum  aod  product* ' 
Scrap  or  old  Iron  and 

steel    -  - 

F«To  alloys 

OttMT    iron    and    cteel 

spmiinanu&MJtures 

Coppor  

Aliitninum . .» 

Nickel ^ 

I.cad - 

Sine. 

Hetah  an<1  Mloys,  not 

d9Pwh«*r»  speciflrni  . . 
Automobiles,  parts  and 

aocrasorin ' .. 

Metat-workinK  ma- 

chln*ry' 

loternal-combastlon 

fnginrs  ' 

Aircraft  and  parts' 

Arm.«  and  ammunition. 
All  others' 


1938 


World 
exports 
(value) 


30ft.  303.  OSO 


Unlt«d  States 
share 


Value 


Per- 
cent 


171.574.167 


7.9l«.83.S 

81,094,885 

a4.4O7.0» 
2, 819.  430 

20,973.34.1 

24.385,546 

ia.095.ai 

6,fi-..M.44fl 

4.613.SJ* 

2,7»4,C22 

321.711 

18,C3.N299 

36,448.527 

1.  ««8.  «75 

22.«J2.«M 

fl(W.lM 

21.883,960 


2.  M2. 4<«2 

44.«7« 

249.792 

53.135,672 

22.061.212 
2.331,979 

ll,2.';i.8ft4 

2i.  Ifi3. 778 

473.  345 

157.31 

2. 10(1,  OM 

26.768 

319. 56C 

1^050,536 

24.454,70: 

Mi  637 

17, 4M,  477 

UiO.  36.1 

None 


1937 


World 
exports 
(value) 


56.00  317.209.688 


33.  .W>  12.832.580 

a  4fi  2, 5f.2. 460 

1.6«l  28.678,611 

65.571  71,596,824 

90.39  44,7.'>2.546 

82.  71  1. 717. 712 


53.65 
90.  8<) 

3.6:! 

2.3S 

45.52 

.96 

99.  ?3 

64.6' 

67.09 

3i71 
76.92 
14.42 


United  SUtes 
share 


Value 


173. 009, 621 


Per- 
cent 


54.54 


49. 218. 21 
2a  18*.  773 

4.  80K.  Sl( 

5.  740.  ♦»: 
7, 7W.  19<» 
4, 9C7, 672 

158,406 


2. 690. 9R3  20. 97 

702. 942127.  43 

171,362i     .60 

44. 900,  48tj  6Z  71 

39. 385. 832'88. 01 
1, 366, 063J79.  53 

32. 676, 320:66. 39 
19, 212. 4S4,95. 18 
'  5.  S2 
3. 81 
9.79 
1.09 


2sio.Ofn 

218.638 

754. 3'8 

63,99 

94,852 


16,456,036    15,206,231 


17, 578,  766 

1, 139, 630 
3,538,757 
2,626.918 


None    20.940.075 


.19.88 
92.41 


12. 223, 524  68.  53 

538. 5.15147.  26 
2,483.946  70.19 


49.03S 
None 


1.87 
None 


United  States  figure  for  1938  includes  ship- 


'Irchidlnit  shipment*  to  Manchuria. 
'IncludiDK  shipments  to  Manchuria, 
mrnts  to  Shanghai. 
» Including  ores,  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  mica,  and  asbestos. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  percentage  contribution  of 
democratic  countries  having  interest  in  the  Far  East — 
group  I— and  of  axis  powers — group  n — to  various  mate- 
rials shipped  to  Japan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Tabuc  7. — Percentage  contribution  of  democratic  countries  having 
interests  in  Far  East  {group  I)  and  of  axis  powers  {group  II)  to 
various  tear  materials  shipped  to  Japan  ^ 


Commodity 


Hide*  and  skins ....^.. 

Leather — ..— 

Rubber — . 

Petroleum  and  products ^ 

Ores  (Iron,  maniranese.  etc.) 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and  steel..... 

Ferroalloys — — 

Other  iron  and  stMlsemimanoflMtares. 

Copper 

Aluminum -- 

N  ickdi  ."iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii!~n 

Antimony 

Mercury. 


Metals  and  alloys,  n. «.  s 

Mica — 

Asbestos. - 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories.. 

Metal-workinf  machinery 

lntern«l-o<inibu.'>tion  engines 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Arms  and  ammunition 


1988,  percent  of 
total 


Qroupl 


48.72 
68.89 
9V06 
99  09 
99  21 
99  23 
GO.  45 
88.76 
99.96 
49.60 
90.14 
100.00 
90.86 
7L86 
0 
0 

00.33 
100.00 
100.00 
64.80 
71.25 
32.71 
77.03 
14.42 


1937,  percent  of 
total 


Group  II    Qroap  I 


37 


0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.70 
.91 

0 
16.22 

0 

0 

0 

1.52 

0 
100.00 

0 

0 

0 

3.5.30 
26.61 
40.94 
22.97 
«X0« 


43.50 
70.68 
88.26 
99.14 
90.54 
97.73 
81.66 
84.68 
98.73 
77.64 
83.50 
89.33 
99.50 
74.  U6 

0 

0 

50.88 
100.00 
100.00 
93.46 
7.1.  95 
47.26 
71.64 

L87 


Oroap  II 


August  2 


0 

10.50 
0 
0 

.04 
0 
0 

1.65 
a23 
5.23 
0 
0 
0 

.33 
0 

loaoo 

0 

0 

0 

6.54 
21. 8S 
47.52 
28.36 
96.39 


'Group  I  includes  (n  United  States  and  Philippines;  (2)  British  Empire— United 
Kiuifdoni.  British  Malaya.  Canada,  British  India,  and  .\u>!tralia:  (3)  Netherlands 
and  NVtherland  India:  (41  Frant-e  and  French  Indochina.  Group  II  includes 
Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Austria  and  Ctectao-Sluvakia. 


PROFTTS   IW  WAR 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  anyone's  mind  tha ;  we  are  actively  participating 
in  the  war  which  Japan  is  conducting  in  China.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  b  it  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
might  be  considered  a  little  m(  re  honorable  than  ours.  They 
at  least  are  sending  out  their  men  who  are  taking  a  chance 
on  being  killed.  We  do  not  ;ake  £Uiy  chances  on  our  lives 
in  that  war.  All  we  do  is  to  send  our  goods  and  materials 
over  there  that  they  use  for  military  purposes  and  we  get 
the  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  bee  i  much  discussion  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  last  5  or  6  years  about  the  question  of 
profits  in  war.  There  has  be<  n  and  is  a  very  sincere  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  Congres  i,  if  it  is  possible,  to  work  out 
legislation  by  which  to  preven  t  profits  to  accrue  to  our  citi- 
zens from  war,  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
into  one.  But  certainly  we  :annot  justify  that  sort  of  a 
position  so  long  as  we  are  aitively  furnishing  to  a  nation 
in  the  world  the  supplies  and  the  materials  from  which  her 
munitions  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
another  nation,  when  we  ourselves  are  obligated  under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  that 
nation. 

What  difference  is  there  so  far  as  international  morality  is 
concerned  between  fumishinglthe  soldiers  to  shoot  the  bullets 
and  providing  the  material  with  which  the  bullets  are  made? 
What  difference  is  there  so  far  as  international  morality  is 
concerned  between  furnishing  the  driver  of  the  truck  or  fur- 
nishing the  truck  and  the  gai  oline  that  goes  to  operate  that 
truck?  What  difference  so  lar  as  international  morality  is 
concerned  between  furnishing  the  pilots  who  operate  the  air- 


lirplane  who  pull  the  gadgets 
lestroy  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
)n  that  furnishes  the  gasoline 


plane  and  the  men  in  that 
that  let  the  bomb  go  down  to 
the  community  and  the  nat 
which  propels  that  airplane? 

We  have  taken  a  high  ancl  lofty  position  in  world  affairs. 
We  have  told  the  nations  ofj  the  world  that  we  insist  upon 
respect  for  treaties.  We  tell  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
our  hands  are  clean  and  thi  t  we  are  "holier  than  anybody 
else."  We  claim  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  our  friends, 
because  some  of  them  violate  treaties  and  others  do  not. 

In  our  actions  in  reference  to  Japan  and  by  our  violation 
of  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  we  bicome  just  as  flagrant  a  violator 
of  international  agreements  as  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  And  it  does  not  spea  c  very  well  for  us  to  be  casting 
reflection  upon  other  nationj  when  we,  just  because  we  can 
make  some  money  out  of  it,  just  because  we  can  make  the 
proflts  out  of  it,  proceed  to  f i  irnish,  I  think,  probably  70  per- 
cent— I  have  not  attempted  t  o  segregate  these  figures,  but,  as 
I  pointed  out,  it  Is  56  percent  of  the  total  amount,  and  I  think 
70  percent  of  the  really  essen  ial  material  that  Japan  is  using 
in  the  transaction  of  this  wax . 

What  is  the  attitude  of  our  jeople  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  introduced  this  resolution  to  which  I  referred  some 
weeks  ago.  Since  I  have  be«n  in  the  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  favorable  resporse.  And  I  was  not  surprised  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  readi]  ig  the  Gallup  poll,  the  last  poll, 
which  was  printed  on  July  2  J,  to  find  what  the  replies  were. 
The  question  was  submitted  t( )  people  throughout  the  country: 

How  far  do  you  think  Unite  1  States  Qovemment  shotild  go  to 
protect  American  Interests  in  C^lna? 

I  am  presenting.  I  said  at  the 
this  problem  from  the  point  of 
Interests  in  China  at  all.  I 
presented  it  from  the  point  bt  view  of  our  responsibility  and 
our  obligation  as  a  nation  uqder  a  treaty  into  which  we  have 
entered. 

But  the  question  was  presented  upon  a  basis  which,  to  my 
mind,  would  receive  much  more  unfavorable  response  thaa 
the  question  as  I  presented  i  .    They  asked: 

How  tar  do  you  think  we  shot  Id  go?    What  sbould  we  do? 

1.  Plght  Japan? 

a.  Protest  to  Japan? 

3.  Stop  shipments  of  war  ir.a  erlals? 

4.  Do  nothing? 


This  was  not  the  question 
outset  that  I  did  not  present 
view  of  protecting  America  i 
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The  answers  were,  4  percent  of  the  people  wanted  to  fight, 
18  percent  wanted  to  protest.  51  percent  wanted  to  stop  ship- 
ments, and  only  25  percent  wanted  to  do  nothing. 

In  other  words,  basing  their  answers  upon  what  it  seems 
to  me  should  be  a  much  less  popular  question  than  the  one 
I  would  suggest.  75  percent  of  the  people  who  were  queried, 
answered  that  we  should  take  some  sort  of  action,  and  the 
majority  of  them  answered  that  we  should  stop  our  ship- 
ment of  goods.  4  percent,  saying  that  we  actuaUy  should  go 
over  there  to  fight. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  that  particular  portion  of 
the  article  which  refers  to  the  Gallup  poU  in  the  United 
States,  upon  that  question.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  part  with 
reference  to  the  English  poll  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Voters  Favor  Embargo  on  War  Marerials  to  Japan,  Poll  Shows 

AMERICAN   VOTERS   FEEL   THEIR   COVEENMENT   SHOULD   PROTECT   INTERESTS 
IN   CHINA  BT    TAKING   ACTION 

(By  Dr.  George  Gallup.  Director.  American  Institute  of  Public 

Opinion.) 

Princeton,  N.  J..  July  22.— As  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
enters  its  third  year,  majority  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  as 
Indicated  in  a  survey  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
favors   taking    positive    action    to   protect   American    interests    In 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  voters  in  the  survey  think  the  United 
States  Government  should  "do  nothing"  about  China.  The  re- 
maining three-fourths  favor  three  definite  courses  olfaction. 
One  group— a  small  one— thinks  the  United  States  should  fight 
Japan.  A  second  slightly  larger  group  is  content  to  have  the 
State  Department  merely  lodge  protests  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment whenever  American  interests  In  China  appear  to  be 
molested.  A  third  group,  the  largest  numerically,  believes  that 
the  proper  course  of  action  is  to  stop  all  shipments  of  American 
arms  and  war  material  to  the  Japanese  forces.  .       *        .„ 

The  survey  was  conducted  among  a  cross-section  of  voters  in 
every  State  on  the  question:  "How  far  do  you  think  the  United 
States   Government   should    go    to    protect    American   Interests   in 

Voters  were  given  their  choice  of  four  policies  which  the  Gov- 
ernment might  foUow.  Should  the  United  States,  they  were 
asked: 

1.  Fight  Japan?  ^         ..         *, 

2    Protest  to  Japan  through  the  State  Department?  

3.  Stop  aU  shipments  of  war  materials  from  this  country  to 
Japan? 

4.  Do  nothing? 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  ^^^^ 

Plght - il 

protest "         g. 

Stop  shipments -s 

Do  nothing 

VOTERS  IN  FAR  WEST  STRONGEST  FOB  ACTION 

The  American  survey  revealed  a  number  of  interesting  differ- 
ences Of  oDinion  by  geographical  sections.  The  far  West,  which 
TncTudes  the  ^ky  Moui!taln  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  is  the  sec- 
tion most  m  favor  of  taking  action  to  protect  American  Interests 
In  China  The  vote  in  favor  of  "doing  nothing  was  lower  in  the 
far  West  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  perhaps  because  that 
area  is  geographically  the  closest  to  Japan  and  most  affected  by 
events  In  the  Pacific. 

The  vote  by  sections:  


New  Enfcland — 
Middle  .\tlantic. 

East  Central 

West  Central.... 

South 

Far  West 


Fisht 


Percent^ 
7 
4 
I 
7 
II 
6 


Stop  ship- 
ments 


Percent 
44 
49 
50 
46 
M) 
61 


Protest 


Percent 
15 
20 
17 
18 
18 
15 


Do 

nothing 


Percent 


In  the  group  who  favor  an  embargo  or  merely  a  series  of  protests 
through  the  State  Department  were  many  who  took  the  view 
that  the  American  people  should  not  be  expected  to  fight  for  the 
protection  of  purely  commercial  interests  in  China.  As  one  voter 
put  it :  ■ 

"Why  fhould  we  go  to  war  to  protect  a  few  industrialists  over 
there?  The  buslnestmen — and  the  missionaries — shoxild  remain 
there  at  their  own  risk." 

WHAT   AMERICANS   SAT 

Following  are  the  results  of  a  national  survey  of  public  opinion 
en  the  issue  of  what  the  United  States  shotild  do  to  protect  her 
interests  in  China: 

"How  far  do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  shctud  go 

to  protect  American  interests  In  China?"  j 

I  Percent 

Fight  Japan '• • 

Protest  to  Japan  through  the  State  Department 18 

Stop  all  shipments  of  war  materials  from  this  country  to 

Japan ^]| 

Do  nothing *» 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  excerpts 
from  newspaper  editorials  from  every  part  of  the  country 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  editors  upon  this 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:  . 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7,  1939] 

It  is  with  shame  that  most  Americans  learn  that  American  metals 
and  other  war  goods  have  been  avaUable  to  Japan  during  these 
last  24  horrible  months. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  30,  19891 
Relations  with  Japan  have  one  very  curious  aspect.     The  United 
States  supplies  most  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  Japan  makes 
armaments,   with   which    she    orders   United   States   ships   out   of 
Chinese  harbors.     Ifs  Just  like  kicking  oneself. 


34 
27 
28 
29 
21 
15 


AVERAGE  CITIZEN   EXPLAINS  ATTIXUBE 

In  explaining  their  attitude  toward  Japan  voters  In  the  American 
survey  gave  a  wide  variety  of  reasons  for  favoring  action.  Those 
who  favor  the  most  extreme  course— fighting  Japan— declared  that 
the  United  States  "will  have  to  fight  Japan  sooner  or  later  and 
that  we  should  help  "stop  the  gangster  nations." 

Those  who  favor  an  embargo  on  war  materials  to  Japan  echoed 
the  sentiment  of  one  voter,  a  housewife  In  Troy    N   Y.,  who  said: 

"If  we  don't  beUeve  In  war,  why  do  we  fvirnlsh  the  materials  of 
Wftr?" 

Others  argued  that  since  Japan  "cannot  fight  without  fiPPllfs" 
the  quickest  way  to  clear  up  the  issue  of  American  rights  in  China 
would  be  to  stop  shipment  of  war  materials  to  Japan. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 


[From  the  Strasburg  (Va.)   North  Virginia  Dally  of  November  10. 

1938] 
We  seem  to  have  sold  otir  birthright  of  trans-Pacific  trade  for  a 
mass  of  munitions  money.  ^ 

[Prom  the  Conneaut  (Ohio)  News  Herald  of  November  10,  19381 
Thus  we  lose  the  Incalculable  opportunities  for  the  future  that 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  revitalized,  modernized  China 
leagued  with  us  In  friendly  trade.  And  we  lose  It  largely  by  our  own 
short-sightedness  In  selling  to  Japan  most  of  the  gasoline,  steel. 
and  other  materials  with  which  she  has  won  her  undeclared  war. 
For  transient  millions  we  have  given  future  billions. 

I  From  the  Alliance  (Ohio)   Review  of  November  8.  1938] 
The  most  recent  protest  by  the  State  Department  against  Japa- 
nese interference  with  American  trade  with  China  contained  a  veUed 
hint  of  possible  retaliation. 

A  large  part  of  otir  export  trade  to  Japan  since  the  beginning  or 
its  undeclared  war  on  China  has  been  in  materials  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  war  and  the  supply  of  which  Japan  would  hardly  lUie 
to  see  cut  off. 

[Prom  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  of  December  12,  1938] 
We  cannot  afford  longer  to  be  a  party  to  Japan's  ruthless  mtirder 
of  civilian  men,  women,  and  chUdren.  . 

[Prom  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Semlweekly  Times  of  Janiiaiy  6.  1939) 
It  is  a  situation  which  fills  increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
with  deep  concern  and  shame.  We  are.  In  effect,  fighting  with 
Japan  against  Chma  although  the  overwhelming  sympathies  of  our 
people  are  on  the  other  side.  Japan  by  herself  alone,  without 
these  exports,  could  not  possibly  prosecute  the  war. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  January  5.  1939] 
It  is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American  people  that 
military  action  against  Japan  must  be  r\Ued  out. 

Specifically  an  embargo  on  Japanese  goods  might  be  Imposea 
and  If  It  is  necessary  to  go  further,  the  United  States  might, 
through  Congress,  place  an  embargo  on  aU  exports  to  Japan. 

(From  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Herald  of  January  12.  1939] 
We  hope  that  Congress  wlU  no  longer  delay  Its  action  in  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  of  such  large  quantities  of  scrap  iron,  espe- 
cially to  unfriendly  nations. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  January  10.  1939] 
If  It  Is  right  to  withhold  aircraft  and  bombs  from  Japan,  why 
not  scrap  iron,  which  Is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  muni- 
tions? 


f 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  November  8,  1938] 
Nevertheless.  Americans  In  general  feel  some  shame  that  their 
munitions   have   played   a   large    part    In    the   assault   on   China. 
Something  can  be   done  about  this.     Congress'   first  }ob  should 
be  to  empower  the  President  to  stop  this  traffic  to  Japan. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  of  December  21,  1938] 

We  lose  little  by  risking  Japan's  resentment,  since  Japan  has 
no  plans  that  would  benefit  us  anyway. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  April  23.  1939:  the  Auburn 
(Ind.)  Courier  of  May  3,  1S39;  and  the  Muncle  (Ind.)  Star  of 
AprU  25.   19391 

^There  l.s  almost  complete  national  unity  In  sentiment  regarding 
the  shipment  of  munitions  and  war-making  materials  to  Japan. 
The  country  may  be  divided  on  the  neutrality  issue.  It  resents 
deeply,  however,  the  continued  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Japanese 
and  deplores  the  failure  of  <  our  Government  to  place  an  embargo 
on  such  shipments. 

It  may  be  true  that  other  sources  of  supply  might  be  available, 
although  there  Is  no  other  country  with  such  resources  open  to 
export.  Japan's  an tl -Communist  allies  can  spare  little.  Russia 
la  not  aiding  a  prospective  enemy  and  the  democracies  of  Europe 
are  conserving  their  supplies.  America  remains  as  a  major  aid 
to  the  Japanese  In  their  conquest.  If  right  and  Justice  are  Joined 
with  sentiment,  an  embargo  should  be  placed  on  war  materials 
to  nations  which  obviously  are  aggressor  or  have  violated  treaties 
to  respect  territorial  Integrity  of  neighbors.  Japan  stands  Indicted 
on  both  of  these  counts. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer  of  November  20,  1938] 

Japan  will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  financing  from  the 
Occident  to  develop  China.  It  now  appears  that  the  next  step 
will  be  for  western  nations — particularly  the  United  States  and 
Britain — to  decide  whether  they  will  finance  Japan  In  explaining 
the  fruits  of  her  undeclared  war.  To  do  so  would  be  to  make 
permanent  their  own  exclvulon  from  the  Asiatic  commodity 
market. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  June  22] 
In  this  connection  let  us  remember  that  the  United  SUtes  sup- 
plies Japan  with  more  than  50  percent  of  her  munitions,  much  of 
her  oil.  and  with  close  to  a  million  tons  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel 
annually.  If  Japan  flouts  a  treaty  she  has  signed,  we  are  certainly 
under  no  obligation  to  sell  her  munitions,  oil,  or  metal.  We  can 
embargo. 

We  think  an  embargo  on  all  munitions  and  metal  to  Japan  Is 
the  way.  It  won't  bring  war;  the  embargo  alone  draws  Japan's 
sting.  It  might  lead  to  a  reintegration  of  world  relations.  Surely 
each  nation  has  the  same  obligation  to  act  lawfully  against  disre- 
gard of  lu  rlghu.  as  has  each  citizen  In  a  democracy  to  act 
•gainst  wlllXul  disregard  of  his  rights. 

[From  the  Alton  (ni.)  Telegraph  of  April  19,  1939] 
There  can  be  no  condoning  the  shipping  of  scrap  Iron  and  other 

war  neccflBaries  to  Japan  when  It  Is  being  used  for  Imperialistic 

exploitation  of  China. 

America  s  Interest  In  stopping  Japan  Is  that  soon  or  late  Japan 

will  be  stepping  Into  the  Philippines,  maybe  using  otir  own  war 

materials  to  enforce  seizure  of  the  Islands. 

[Prom  the  Alliance   (Ohio)    Review  of  June  26.  1939] 
The    spectacle    of    congressional    confusion    on    foreign    policy 

encourages  Japan. 

It  happens  that  Japan  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  kind  of 

nonmllitary   pressure  which  the  United  States  could  easily  apply 

against  her.    More  than  half  of  all  the  strategic  raw  materials  that 

Japan   needs   for   the   conduct   of   the   undeclared  war  on   China 

comes  from  the  United  States 
The  Japanese  do  not  underestimate  the  strength  and  Importance 

of  the  United  SUtes.    That  is  left  for  overtimerous  Members  of 

Congress. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Evening  News  of  March  12.  1939] 
We  m  America,  however,  need  nothing  but  determination  to  stop 
us  from  helping  Japan  conquer  China.  Our  denunciation  of  the 
dictators  and  pressure  for  the  open  door  would  come  with  better 
grace  from  a  nation  that  was  not  supplying  Japan  with  a  large 
share  of  raw  materials,  without  which  her  chances  of  whipping 
China  would  dwindle  considerably. 


I  Prom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)   Post  Intelligencer  of  March  24.  1939) 

Japan's  warfare  against  China  already  has  Injured  Pacific  coast 
business  severely. 

It  Is  dally  growing  more  evident  that  one  phase  of  the  business 
that  still  exists — the  shipment  of  scrap  Iron  for  replenishment  of 
Japanese  armaments — Is  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  o\ir  people. 

Insistence  upon  continuance  of  this  traffic  holds  a  menace  far 
outweighing  the  possible  monetary  profits. 

It  Is  time  that  this  viewpoint  should  be  expressed  at  Washington 
by  memtwrs  of  the  Pacific  coast  congressional  delegations,  with  the 
lull  support  of  their  constituents. 

Tha  only  practicable  solution  Is  to  embargo  ecrap  iron. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Nobody,  stirely  not  China,  Lb 
China  or  even  to  take  a  long 
a  war.     But  It  does  not  seem 
partnership  with  Japan,  which 
the  Nye  notion  that  the  United 
foreign  policy  consisting  In  raiiing 
the  conduct  of  "both  sides"  wtille 
and  chemicals  to  the  side  whoap 
diplomats  and  our  people. 


TIE  les 


[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

The  results  of  otu:  present  policy 
of  how  we  fueled  Japan's  war 
coastal  China  has  been  told  beff re 
is  made  up  by  United  States 
alloys   come    from    this   countr] 
Japans  oil.  copper,  and  scrap 
thanks  to  500,000  tons  bought 
mate  the  1937  record  of  2.000, 
months  of  1938  exceeded  that 


August  2 


looming  Sun  of  March  12,  1939] 

apklng  us  to  send  an  army  to  rescue 

chance  of  becoming  Involved  In 

linreasonable  to  withdraw  from  oiu: 

1  ve  cannot  do  until  we  recover  fronx 

States  of  America  must  continue  a 

the  hands  in  holy  horror  over 

we  supply  copper  and  trucks 

triumph  is  rightly  feared  by  otir 


Dispatch  of  Pebruary  11,  1939) 

are  painfully  clear.    The  story 

machine  during  the  conquest  of 

Most  of  Japan's  steel  shortage 

ihipments.     All  of  its  special  steel 

We    supply   over   90    percent    of 

Imports.     Its  1938  scrap  purchases, 

after  Canton  fell,  closely  approxl- 

(|00  tons.    Its  copper  buying  In  10 

aU  1937. 


f)r 


[Prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  :  ^ee  Press  of  Pebruary  14,  1939) 
Burlington  Is  getting  organized  to  Join  In  the  growing  movement 
throughout  the  country  to  stop  shipments  of  war  materials  to 
Japan,  and  to  stop  the  purchase  of  Japanese  goods  which  are 
playing  a  large  part  in  financing  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China. 
It  is  stated  on  the  authority  op  figures  assembled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  90  perdent  of  the  automobiles  and  trucks 
used  by  the  Japanese  were  Imparted  from  the  United  States.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  by  competent  Authority  show  that  54  percent  of 

Imported  from  the  United  States. 


all  Japanese  war  materials  were 


[From  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Sympathl2dng  with  the 
not  realize  that  It  Is  conserv 
States  has  contributed  $300,000 
Japan  for  its  murderous  assaull 

WhUe  of  late  oxir  State  D< 
of  airplanes  to  Japan,  scrap 
have  been  going  to  that  coun 


Truth  of  Pebruary  9,  1939] 
e  as  they  do,  most  Americans  do 
aftively  estimated  that   the   United 
000  or  more  of  war  materials  to 
on  China. 

has  discouraged  the   sale 
Iron,   cotton,   and    other   materials 
In  large  quantities. 


Dep  u-tment 


trr 


[Prom  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Dxirlng  the  past  5  years,  12 
exported    from    the    United 
7.500,000   tons,   or   nearly  two 
asserted.  Japan  could  not  have 
m   China.    At   the   very   time 
aggression,  constructing  new  ba 
bases,    we    are   supplying   Japan 
elements   of   war   making,    an 
deficient.    The  exportation  of 
tunes  have  been  made  In  Am 
for  scrap.    And  each  cargo  of 
has  drawn  just  that  much 
our  own  defense. 


OCO 

St  ttes. 


America 
sc  rap 
awiy 


World  of  Pebruary  23,  1939) 

000  tons  of  scrap  iron  have  been 

es,    of   which    Japan   has   taken 

t^ilrds.    Without  that  metal.   It  is 

conducted  its  war  of  destruction 

we   are   arming   against   Japanese 

tleshlps  and  discussing  new  naval 

w^lth   one  of   the   most   essential 

( lement   in   which   Japan   is  most 

^rap  is  still  going  on.     Large  for- 

by  reason  of  the  world  market 

metal  shipped  from  our  shores 

from  the  supply  necessary  for 


neutra  Uty 


[Prom  the  Washington 

Had  we  refused  to  supply 
amount  of  scrap  metal,   it   Is 
could  not  have  prosecuted  Its 
have,  under  the  cloak  of  neuti 
"our  next  probable  enemy"  to 
against  one  of  our  friends  but  htve 
into  our  own  supply  of  materials 
If  we  were  confronted  with  a 
guilty  of  a  tragic  inconsistency 
matter  of  supplying  Japan  with  . 
Ing  Japanese   savagery   in  Chlni 
without  Interruption  to  draw 
have  made  that  aggression 


possiale 


[Prom  the  Springfield  (Ohl(^) 

Twelve  million  tons  of  scrap 
United  States  in  the  last  5  years 
tons  have  gone  to  Japan, 
iron  which  we  supplied. 

In  return  for  our  iron  Japan 
us  some  gold. 

The  silk  wore  out.    The  gold 
The   scrap    iron   was  lost   forev4r 
shot  away  In  Japan's  war. 

The  transaction  stands  a  total 
deepest  Item  In  the  "red." 


(Prom  the  La  Porte   (Ind.) 
Another  voice  has  been  raised 
from  our  shores  to  Japan  where 
on  the  conquest  In  China.    Mosi 

from    tndivldxials    whose    

having  the  United  States  In  th€ 
of  profiting  in  htunan  blood 


>oet  of  Pebruary  23,  1939] 

J  apan  with  a  virtually  tmllmited 
ilmost  certain  that  that  country 
ruthless  campaign  In   China.     We 

I  Uty,  not  only  made  It  possible  for 

obtain  essential  materials  for  war 

at  the  same  time  cut  seriou-sly 

that  would  be  urgently  needed 

sadden  emergency.  We  have  been 
n  this  matter — as  we  have  In  the 
other  munitions — bitterly  deplor- 
i  while  permitting  the   aggressor 

upon  us  for  the  materials  which 


News  of  February  14,  1939] 
ron  have  been  exported  from  the 
Seven  and  a  half  million  of  these 
Jap^n  has  bled  China  with  the  scrap 

sent  us  mostly  silk  and  shipped 

ivas  burled  In  the  Kentucky  hills. 
T   to   the    United    States.     It    was 

loss,  the  ruin  of  China  being  the 


Herald  of  Pebruary  18,  1939] 

igainst  the  shipment  of  scrap  iron 

it  is  eagerly  sought  to  help  carry 

of  the  cries  of  protest  have  come 

huma4ltarlan    feelings    revolted    against 

role  of  aider  and  abettor  of  war, 

a|id  suffering.    The  statistics  show 


\ 
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that  our  sale  of  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
after  the  conquest  of  China  began.  The  Japanese  needed  the 
metal  for  carrying  on  the  war,  being  short  on  iron  and  steel  of  all 
kinds.  The  new  voice  who  protests  against  our  continued  shipping 
of  scrap  metal  to  Japan  or  any  place  is  Emory  E.  Smith,  dollar-a- 
year  Commissioner  for  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  wholesale 
exporting  of  scrap  Iron  Is  weakening  our  own  position,  he  claims, 
tintll  In  case  we  should  t>ecome  Involved  In  any  war  the  shortage 
of  scrap  iron  might  tell  the  story  against  us. 

[From  the  Slouz  City  (Iowa)  Journal  of  March  9,  1939] 
It  is  common  sense  to  say  that  embargoes  on  goods  to  Japan  and 
a  free  flow  of  goods  to  China  would  have  protected  American  Inter- 
ests In  the  Par  East  through  making  the  Tokyo  Government  ag- 
gressive campaign  against  the  Chinese  more  difficult.  So  the  Neu- 
trality Act  operated  not  only  against  China's  interests  but  against 
our  own. 

[From  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder  of  Pebruary  20,  1939] 

We  are  now  selling  Japan  more  than  54  percent  of  the  military 
supplies  and  munitions  that  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  aggression 
against  China,  and  that  without  our  help  Japan  could  not  con- 
tinue. Some  of  these  same  munitions  of  American  origin  are  even 
causing  death  and  suffering  to  Americans  In  Chinese  territory  and 
damage  to  American  property.  At  the  same  time,  our  Government 
Is  building  up  a  vast  military  and  naval  machine  to  combat  the 
very  Japanese  threat  to  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  It  Is  aiding  by 
allowing  export  of  military  supplies  to  Japan.  There's  something 
decidedly  wrong  in  this  picture. 

[Prom  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Herald  of  March  8,  1939] 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  placing  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
scrap  Iron  to  foreign  countries.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
practically  all  of  these  nations  making  potential  purchases  are 
engaged  In  war  or  are  preparing  for  fortifying  themselves  against 
attacks  or  defense  for  self-preservation. 

While,  of  course,  the  American  people  are  desirous  of  making 
every  dollar  they  can  by  sales  of  all  kinds  of  products,  the  sale  of 
scrap  iron  is  entirely  different  from  the  sale  of  commercial  products 
to  these  countries. 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  of  March  9.  1939] 
Italy.  Japan,  and  Germany  have  been  the  big  purchasers  of  scrap 
Iron,  the  basic  material  for  war  munitions.  Some  exports  claim 
that  had  we  refused  to  sell  scrap  Iron  to  the  three  nations  named 
there  would  have  been  no  war  in  China,  no  threat  of  war  In  Europe, 
because  the  nations  mentioned  could  not  have  afforded  to  provide 
their  war  materials  from  metals  available  only  from  ores  found  in 
their  own  territories. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Telegram  of  March  14,  1939] 
The  nonofficlal  position  that  the  United  States  has  actually  held 
toward  nations  at  war  in  recent  years  has  been  both  ridiculous 
and  hypocritical."  Lip  service  has  been  given  to  "righteous  causes" 
In  the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  while  American  trade  has  poured 
millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  steel  into  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Other  materials  and  supplies  essential  to  the  conduct  of  war  has 
been  furnished  aggressors  openly  regarded  as  potential  enemies  of 
this  country.  The  attitude  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual 
who  professes  loyalty  to  ideals  which  he  ignores  in  the  so-called 
necessities  of  daily  living. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  of  March  10,  1939) 

But  the  situation  remained  unhappy  because  there  was  no  way 
of  preventing  Japan  from  buying  essential  war  materials  In  this 
country  and  taking  theni  home,  while  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
China  to  do  this.  America  thus  has  seen  Chinese  cities  bombed 
with  airplanes  driven  by  American  gasoline  and  Chinese  soldiers 
and  civilians  shot  down  with  arms  and  munitions  manufactured 
from  American  scrap  Iron. 

Here  has  been  a  dramatic  Illustration  of  the  lmix>sslblllty  of 
framing  rigid  legislation  to  apply  to  American  relations  with  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

[Prom  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star  of  January  27,  1939] 
Worst  of  all,  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  aiding  Japan  to 
destroy  China.  While  Americans  condemn  the  Japanese  outrages 
in  China  and  its  cruelties  to  helpless  civilians,  as  well  as  the  Inso- 
lent attitude  of  Japan  toward  us.  we  go  ahead,  for  dollars,  supply- 
ing that  nation  with  the  sinews  of  war — scrap  Iron,  oil,  steel, 
trucks — all  more  necessary  to  her  than  manufactured  munitions. 
While  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  armaments  to  protect  us 
against  the  threats  of  such  nations  as  Germany  and  Japan,  we 
ship  them  supplies  with  which  they  can  carry  out  their  ambitions 
and  menace  our  own  security.     This  does  not  make  sense. 

We  have  not  only  the  moral  duty  to  stop  this  but  the  legal  right, 
since  Japan  is  warring  upon  China  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty 
of  peace,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  of  Pebruary  24,  1939] 
The  American  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese   in- 
vasion of  China  should  have  demanded   with  united  voice   that 


America  should  not  be  a  sharer  in  Japan's  war  guilt.  Aiding  Japan 
to  conquer  China  does  not  make  sense,  neither  does  It  make  right 
or  Justice.    It  violates  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal  of  January  26.  1939] 
It  Is  sheer  folly  for  American  factories  to  supply  Japan  wltb  a 
large   part   of   the   mimitlons   for   her   savage   attack   on   Chlna'i 
Independence. 

[From  the  Washington  (N.  C.)  Progress  of  January  25.  1939] 
Millions  of  people  In  this  country  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile 
the   well   nigh   tmlversal   abhorrence   of   Japanese   ruthlessness   In 
China  with  the  almost  complete  freedom  with  which  Japan  has 
continued  to  purchase  war  supplies  in  America.  j 

[Prom  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph  of  January  24.  1989] 
If  It  Is  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  In  this  particular  case  to  say 
we  do  not  approve  and  endorse  Japan's  aggression  In  China  and  the 
Implications  thereof,  then  we  certainly  should  not  contribute  as  a 
people  to  such  aggression. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  of  January  22.  1939] 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  world's  great  purveyor  of  one  of  the  basic  raw 
stuffs  from  which  death-dealing  implements  of  war  are  fabricated. 
But  It  seems  Inconsistent  that  we  should  be  furnishing  certain 
potential  enemies  of  the  United  States  with  the  basic  material  for 
weapons  that  may  some  day  be  turned  against  these  shores  and  our 
own  citizens.  i 

[Prom  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Jovimal  of  January  26,  1939) 
The  American  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  militarists  Is  as  well 
known  In  Tokyo  as  It  Is  here,  and  these  facts,  therefore,  will  not 
come  as  news  to  the  Nippon  leaders.  What  Is  significant,  however, 
is  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  nations,  may  actually  take 
a  vital  part  In  a  conflict  between  two  foreign  countries  without 
sending  armed  forces  abroad.  Economic  sanctions,  indeed,  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  nxost  important  measures  for  maintaining 
world  peace. 


[From  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.)  Topic  of  January  13.  1939] 
Japan  has  secured  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in  supplies, 
consisting  of  junk  and  other  war  materials,  with  which  they  have 
waged  ruthless  war  upon  China  while  America  has  become  horrified 
at  the  atrocities  and  murderous  destruction  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  in  China.  Destruction  wrought  by  the  very 
material  they  purchased  from  us. 

[From  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun  of  February  6,  1939] 
While,  then,  we  are  tiecoming  more  jittery  year  by  year  over  the 
tension  between  this  country  and  Japan,  we  are  definitely  making 
It  possible  for  Japan  to  acquire  military  and  economic  status  which 
make  her  dangerous  to  our  own  Interests.  Without  the  supplies 
sold  Japan  by  the  United  States  Japan  could  not  approach  the  mili- 
tary strength  It  has  reached  and  the  potential  strength  whicb 
impends.  Japan  could  not  conquer  and  so  command  a  vast  range  of 
raw  materials  and  a  great  reservoir  of  bond-servant  labor. 

Since  here  In  America  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  any  economic 
advantage,  even  to  buying  Japanese  goods  while  our  own  mills  close 
down,  there  is  not  reason  to  believe  why  the  Japanese,  whom  we 
consider  less  enlightened,  will  seize  every  advantage.  If  we  cut  off 
Japan's  American  supplies,  we  shall  lose  some  money.  If  we  do  not. 
however,  we  may  see  oiu-  entire  economic  system  shaken  to  Its  roots. 
Is  it  that  we  do  not  care  about  the  America  of  the  futxu-et  Do  we 
dismiss  the  dark  prospect  with  the  mental  refiectlon  that  It  will  not 
come  until  we  have  passed  on?  Do  we  simply  Intend  to  grab  all  we 
can  for  ourselves  while  we  live,  confident  that  we  shall  be  dead 
before  the  consequences  fall? 


[Prom  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News  of  February  6.  1939] 
American  scrap  Iron  Is  fighting  Japan's  war  against  the  Chinese. 
Our  junked  automobiles  and  other  metal  worn-out  things  cross  to 
the   West   by   the   tralnload   for   transshipment   to   the   Japanese 
factories  which  ttirn  our  Junk  Into  Instruments  of  death. 

[From  the  YoUngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator-Telegraph  of  January  14, 

1939] 

Shipments  of  steel  scrap  and  other  war  materials  are  still  going  to 
Japan,  and  most  Americans  would  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Hull 
extend  his  request,  so  that  our  assistance  would  be  denied  any 
nation  which  bombs  civilians. 

[From  the  Carrolltown  (Pa.)  News  of  February  16,  1939] 
The  Congressmen  who  are  so  concerned  over  the  shipment  of 
planes  to  Prance  do  not  seem  to  be  worried  about  the  purchases 
of  oil  that  Japan  Is  making  In  this  coimtry.  Neither  did  they 
tear  their  hair  about  the  immense  quantities  of  scrap  iron  that 
Japan  bought  in  this  country  evidently  in  preparation  for  bar 
attack  upon  China. 
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(From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  CItl«n-P*trlot  of  January  21,  19891 

A  complete  shut-down  on  the  shipment  of  all  war  materials  to 
Japan  by  United  States.  Prance,  and  England  will  be  more  effec- 
tive than  all  the  notes  sent  so  far,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of 
them. 

fProm  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Preaa  of  January  27,  19391 
The  realization  Is  spreading  over  the  country  that  for  some 
time  we  have  been  ver>'  greatly  helping  the  Japanese  conquest  of 
China  by  furnishing  to  Jupan  material  and  supplies  without  which 
•he  could  not  conduct  her  Chinese  campaign  and  which  she  prob- 
ably could  not  get  In  sufficient  quantities  from  any  other  country 
at  this  time.  That  is  not  a  welcome  thought  to  the  majority  of 
our  people  who  not  only  sympathize  with  the  Chinese  but  also 
do  not  look  with  complacence  on  the  prospect  of  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  Japan  dominating  the  Far  East. 

fFrom  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  of  January  28.  19391 
Popular   opinion    Is   against   furnishing   war    supplies   to   Japan 
and  to  do  so  while  we  simultaneously  protest  against  air  attaclcs 
on  Chinese  cities  and  extend  credits  to  China  Is  Inconsistent,  doing 
violence  to  our  sympathies  with  China. 

[From  the  Lakeland  (Fla  )  Ledger  and  Star-Telegram  of  December 

29.  1938) 

But  Japan  ts  violating  every  pledge  and  promise  made  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  other  countries  in  China. 

Other  powers,  including  the  United  States,  can  wage  an  economic 
war  against  the  aggressor  that  will  count. 

IFrom  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune  of  November  8.  1938] 

Ls  it  not  hypocritical  to  Issue  high-sounding  pronouncements 
against  Japanese  aggression  and  at  the  same  time  sell  enormoiis 
amounts  of  material  to  Japan  to  carry  on  that  aggression? 

(From  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Press  of  December  27,  1938] 
There  ts  little  fear  of  American  war  with  Japan,  which  has  Its 
hands  full.  It  seems  safe,  and  it  Is  probably  the  honorable  and  wise 
thing  to  do.  to  provide  more  liberal  credits  for  China  within  the 
limitations  of  international  law.  This  Is  not  mere  partisanship  but 
fairness  and  decency,  becatise  we  have  been  helping  the  aggressor 
by  selling  Japan  huge  war  supplies.  It  Is  high  time  for  China  to 
"get  a  break." 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  of  December  21,  1938] 
By  denying  the  United  States  free  trade  with  China  Japan  can 
hardly  be  placing  herself  in  the  category  of  "friendly"  nations,  and 
therefore  should  not  regard  as  strange  any  friendly  gestiu'e  that 
this  country  made  with  respect  to  China. 

(From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin  of  December  21,  1938] 
We  Ehould  be  closing  our  eyes  to  reality  If  we  did  not  admit  that 
this  is  so:  That  we  have  indicated  our  wish  to  see  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment strengthened  to  continue  the  resistance  to  Japan. 

[From  the  New  Haven   (Vt.)   News  of  December  29.  1938) 

Officially  our  Government  protests  loudly  against  Japan's  action 
In  closing  the  open  door  In  China,  and  all  the  while  in  the  name 
of  neutrality  we  allowed  Japan  to  purchase  in  1  month  320  tons 
of  iron  to  be  used  in  closing  trade  doors  in  China.  While  some  of 
our  citizens  protested  against  the  invasion  of  China,  other  citizens 
made  about  $3,000,000  in  November  by  selling  Iron  to  the  Invaders. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Morning  Globe  of  December  21,  1938] 

Credits  to  embattled  China  are  but  one  weapon  In  the  arsenal  of 
retort  to  such  tactic.  Another,  more  devastating.  Is  still  reserved. 
It  Is  a  flat  embargo  upon  her  goods,  because  of  her  discriminatory 
policy  against  us  in  China.  Such  embargo  is  within  the  power  of 
Washington  iinder  the  Conunerce  Act.  And  it  is  abcut  time  it  was 
used. 

(From  the  Owenshoro  (Ky.)  Messenger  of  January  19.  1938] 
If  Britain  and  the  United  States  wish  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests In  the  Far  East  they  can  do  so  only  by  refusing  in  any  way  to 
aid  Japan  in  her  aggressions  in  Asia. 

(From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  at  Janut.y  'sQ.  1939) 
While  we  cry  crocodile  tears  over  the  slaughter  In  China,  our 
manufacturers  earn  big  profits  from  the  sale  of  munitions  to  the 
robber  nation.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  war  supplies  used  by 
Japan  are  supplied  by  the  United  States.  England  is  next  in  line 
with  a  mere  17  percent  of  the  total  war  material. 

(Flrom  the  Benaenla  (Mich.)  Banner  of  January  26.  1939] 
Altruists  ts  a  food  title  for  the  great  majority  of  our  American 
dtlzeos;  thts  is  evident  considering  the  firm  staiKl  they  are  taking 
against  supplying  Japan  with  war  material  with  which  to  destroy 
China. 


(jJa 


(From  the  Aimlston 

There  may  be  a  temporary 

the  long  run  they  v(^ll  be 

destroy  oiu-  Far  Eastern  trad< 


)  Star  of  Jantiary  22.  19391 
profit  in  these  sales  to  Japan,  but  In 
to  erect  a  Frankenstein  that  will 
entirely. 


uied 


(Prom  the  Worcester  ( 
The  airplane  ban  against 
no  ban  on  the  supply  of 
these  products  are  more 
munitions. 


Mass 


.)  Gazette  of  January  21.  1939] 
^apan  Is  now  complete.     But  there  Is 
Iron,  oil.  steel,  and  trucks.     And 
to  Japan  than  manufacttired 


sciap 


necessary 


(From  the  Brunswick 

Secretajy  HuU  and  his 

ting  off  the  American  source 

enotigh  to  bomb  women  and 


(3a. 


)  News  of  Jantiary  14,  1939] 

are  to  be  commended  for  cut- 

Df  supply  to  those  nations  inhunfiane 
(  hUdren  and  other  noncombatants. 


a£S4  elates 


fProm  the  Richmond  (Va. 
Nothing  that  Americans  cafa 
future  of  the  Far  East  as  for 
to  exploit  China  and  thereby 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sharp   distinction    between 
sales  of  American  war  planes 
at  the  same  time  is  allowed. 
at  war  with  China;  she  is  a 
a  discriminator  against  the 


Evening  News  of  February  2.  1939] 
cases  accounts  for  the  stoppage   oi 
to  Japan  while  their  sale  to  France 
U  not  technically.  Japan  actually  is 

Isolator  of  trade  and  political  treaties, 

I  nited  States. 


[From  the  St.  Peterslnirg 
We  sell  Japan  old  Junk  frim 
China  money  with  which  bullets 


(Fla.)  Times  of  January  25.  1939] 

which  bullets  are  made  and  lend 
are  bought 


[From  the  Laurel  (Del.)   I^ate 
Americans  will  welcome 
the  situation  by  which  the 
for  Japan's  bombing  of  Chinese 


Register  of  January  27.  19381 
news  that  moral  suasion  has  ended 
I  nited  States  was  supplying  airplanes 
civilians. 


th; 


[From  the  Oskaloosa  (lojwa 
The  American  people  are  not 
is  using  American  gasoline  for 
material  in  its  Army  equipiient 
China. 


[Prom  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 

To  the  average  persons 
News,    the    spectacle    of 
terlal  from  the  United  States 
against  the  tactics  and  objec  ;s 


[From  the  Ithaca  (N.  ' 
No  one  wants  the  United 
China,  but  it  does  not  appoa] 
ha-s  developed,  that  we  must 
with  the  sinews  of  war. 


be  matched  since  the  Dark 
ment  and  military,  were  told 
no  longer  be  afforded. 

Mr.  SCH^^ELLENBACH 


August  2 


News  Leader  of  February  7,  1939) 
do  at  this  time  will  so  menace  the 
us  to  lend  Japan  money  with  which 
to  enslave  the  Chinese. 


)  Herald  of  November  5,  1938] 
exactly  happy  to  know  that  Japan 
its  bombing  planes  and  American 
^  for  the  xinjustifled  invasion  of 


I  vening  Courier  of  December  29.  19381 
the  Danville  (111.)  Commercial- 
drawing    much    of    her    war    ma- 
whose  people  are  overwhelmingly 
Is  objectionable. 


de  :lares 
Japm 


)  Journal  of  December  7,  19381 
States  to  go  to  war  with  Japan  over 
,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  situation 
necessarily  continue  to  supply  Japan 


[From  the  Christian  3  Jence  Monitor  of  July  1,  1939) 
The  Christian  Science  Mon  tor  a  few  days  ago  published  figures 
as  to  the  size  of  the  American  stake  in  the  Japanese  war  making 
1?  ^^C  j'^^i-f"  ^"'^  *^^'    ^^°**  implements  have  done  cannot 
...  ^gee.     It  is  time  that  Japan,  Govern- 

that  this  kind  of  "cooperation"  will 


I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  do 
not  present  this  matter  fro  n  the  point  of  view  of  our  interest 
in  China,  and  I  do  not  piesent  It  from  that  point  of  view. 
However,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  as  a  result 
of  any  action  upon  our  par  we  would  lose  our  cotton  business 
in  China,  and  I  present  dat  a,  not  in  the  nature  of  an  afQrma- 
tive  argument  but  in  answe  r  to  those  who  are  interested  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cottoi  „  I  shall  not  read  it.  But  I  ask 
permission  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  two  brief  studies 
made  by  the  Department  o  Agriculture  and  one  argument  in 
the  magazine  Contemporai  7  Manchuria,  found  on  page  44  of 
that  magazine  for  Januaryjof  this  year,  entitled  "The  Ckjtton 
Industry  in  North  China. 

There  being  no  objectio4,  the  two  studies  and  the  article 
referred  to  were  ordered  |to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

Trends  and  PossiBn-rrns  of  Cotton  Pboi>uction  in  China 
(By  Fred  J.  Rossiter,  agricultural  economist.  Bureau  of  Agrlcul 

tural  Economics) 

-    mportant  cotton-producing  country, 

being  exceeded  only  by  the  tinited  States  and  India.  Cotton  pro- 
duction m  China  has  Increaabd  more  than  a  million  bales  during 
the  past  5  years.    This  recent  expansion  has  become  an  important 
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factor  in  reducing  the  demand  for  American  and  other  growths, 
which  China  had  been  consuming  largely  in  the  form  of  imported 
cloth.  The  total  amount  of  cotton  piece  goods,  yam,  and  raw 
cotton  Imported  annually  into  China  from  1900  to  1932  averaged 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  1,250,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.*  Dtiring 
the  past  2  years  imports  Into  China  of  cotton  goods  and  raw  cotton 
have  almost  ceased. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  what  l>rought  about  this  Increase 
In  production  and  to  see  what  the  possibilities  are  as  to  further 
expansion.  Is  it  possible  for  cotton  production  in  China  to  in- 
crease beyond  domestic  needs  and  compete  with  other  cotton  on 
the  world  market? 

During  the  past  15  years  China's  raw-cotton  consumption  has 
totaled  about  3.5  million  bales  annually.  The  Chinese  cotton 
crop  m  1936  was  placed  at  3.870.000  bales.  An  early  estimate  of 
the  1937  production  was  4,400.000  bales,  but  this  estimate  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  revised  downward  materially,  possibly  to  as  low  as 
3.600,000  bales,  as  a  result  of  excessive,  late  rains  and  military 
activities  in  some  of  the  important  producing  districts.  Thus 
China's  production  is  already  slightly  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 
Furthermore,  in  most  producing  sections  in  China  cotton  Is  stUl 
a  minor  crop.  Soil  and  climatic  condition  In  many  parts  are  suit- 
able for  cotton  growing,  and,  with  abundance  of  labor  and 
other  favorable  economic  factors  and  a  continuation  of  cotton  Im- 
provement work,  it  Is  possible  for  cotton  production  to  be  increased 
considerably. 

HISTORICAI.     BACKCROtrND 

China  has  Ijeen  producing  cotton  for  centuries.  In  an  old  Chi- 
nese classic  written  about  2205  B.  C.  mention  Is  made  of  cotton 
as  having  been  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  given  as 
tribute  to  the  nUers  of  the  "Middle  Kingdom."* 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  records  of  ship- 
ping companies  Indicate  that  China  was  exp>orting  cotton  piece 
goods  to  Europe  and  America,  so  that  China  at  that  time  evi- 
dently had  a  supply  of  raw  cotton  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments. By  about  1800,  however,  a  small  amount  of  raw  cotton 
was  Imported  anntially,  which  possibly  offset  the  piece  goods  ex- 
ported at  that  time.  After  1820  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  China  was  deficient  in  the  supply  of  raw 
cotton,  as  total  imports  of  cotton  goods  and  raw  cotton  exceed 
exports.  Cotton  production  evidently  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  during  this  period  when  the  population  was  Increasing 
rapidly. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  for  China  Indicate  that  imports  of 
cotton  piece  goods  and  yam  in  1900  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
1.000,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.  Since  the  Chinese  population  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  400,000.000.  China  must,  in  addition, 
have  been  producing  at  least  1,500,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  to 
clothe  this  number  of  people. 

RAPm    INCREASE    IN    PRODnCTION    SINCX    1932 

Estimates  of  Chinese  cotton  acreage  and  production  are  available 
since  1920.  These  estimates,  though  perhaps  somewhat  incom- 
plete for  the  earlier  years,  are  continuous  and  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  trend.  Without  census  data  or  land  surveys,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  acctirate  data.  But  the  figures  for  the  Important 
producing    provinces    are    believed    to    be    fairly    reliable. 

Information  available  concerning  the  amount  of  Chinese  raw 
cotton  consumed  by  the  modern  spinning  mills  In  China  and 
the  amount  of  raw  cotton  exported  serves  as  a  guide  for  pro- 
duction estimates.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  known  to  be  used 
In  home  consumption,  but  accxirate  statistics  are  lacking.  The 
severe  winters  and  shortage  of  fuel  north  of  the  Yangtze  River 
have  given  rise  to  the  utUlzation  of  considerable  raw  cotton  In 
padded  winter  garments  and  in  so-called  padded  blankets.  Raw 
cotton  is  stlU  used  for  home  spinning  in  the  more  remote  sections 
of  China. 

Tabub  1. — Chinese  cotton  acreage,  production,  and  yield,  1920-37 


Yen 

Acreage 
harvested 

Produo- 
tion 

YipM  per 
acre 

1920 

ijOOOaere* 

5.500 
5.830 
5.500 
6,<25 
6.040 
5.000 
5.500 
6,000 
5,350 
i960 
6,070 
5.630 
6,770 
6,720 
7.080 
6,250 
8,450 

IjnoOhfUe* 
2.400 
2.200 
2.510 
2,400 
Z510 
2.4riO 
2.300 
2.824 
2,720 
2.458 
2.615 
2.092 
2.720 
2.980 
3.  2t3 
2,667 
3.870 
'3,600 

PoundM 
209 

1921 _ 

N22 

1923 

19M 

1925 

180 
218 
212 
238 
235 

1936 

200 

1927 

225 

1928 

M3o!rri"i"""i™™"~ri""~"r""*. 

1931 

243 

197 
206 
178 

1933 

192 

1833 

1934 

212 
219 

1935 

204 

193« 

219 

1837 

'  preliminary. 

Shanshai  office,  Barean  of  Acricaltnral  Eoonomics. 


'Bales  of  478  pounds  net  are  used  In  this  article. 
'Pong.  H.  D.,  Cotton  Indtistry  and  Trade  in  China,  the  Chlhll 
Press,  Inc..  Tientsin.  China,  Aug.  1932.  p.  1. 


China's  cotton  acreage  from  1920  to  1931  averaged  about  Ave 
and  one-half  million  acres,  equal  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
United  States  acreage.  Dtxrlng  this  period  Chlneee  acreage  showed 
no  definite  trend;  but,  beginning  In  1932  and  continuing  into 
1937,  the  acreage  rapidly  Increased.  Last  year  It  was  equivalent 
to  about  25  percent  of  the  acreage  harvested  In  the  United 
States. 

Production  of  Chinese  cotton,  which  fluctuated  around  2,400,000 
bales  from  1920  to  1931,  was  equal  to  about  55  percent  of  the 
Indian  crop  for  this  period  and  20  percent  of  the  I7nlted  States 
harvest.  As  a  result  of  Increased  production,  the  Chinese  harvest 
for  the  year  1936  equaled  70  percent  of  the  Indian  crop  and  over 
30  percent  of  the  United  States  harvest. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  Chinese  cotton  from  1920  to  date  shows  no 
definite  trend  and  only  a  slight  variation  from  year  to  year,  as 
compared  with  yields  of  most  coimtrles.  This  relative  stabUlty  in 
yields  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  cottonfleld 
gets  a  poor  start  in  the  spring,  the  farmer  usually  puts  In  a  catch 
crop  in  place  of  the  cotton;  whereas,  if  a  crop  gets  a  fairly  good 
start,  the  stimmer  weather  U  generaUy  favorable  for  producing 
at  least  an  average  harvest.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  farmer 
seldom  experiences  disastrous  diseases  or  Insect  infestation,  at 
least  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  in  some  countries.* 
Table  2. — Chinese  cotton  acreage  and  production,  by  Provinces,  1936 


Provlnoe 

Acreagv 

Production 

nopei 

Shaotung .                                "* 

Shansi 

1,000  acre* 

1.584 

928 

315 

921 

•46 

1.S79 

261 

213 

34 

1,349 

112 

6W 

1,000  bale$ 
687 
484 
134 
370 
254 
656 
231 
140 
11 
722 
70 
156 

Honan . . .„.. 

Shensi I."III_I"ri"I~..II" 

KinniKU IIIIIIIII 

Chekinng...    '.Ji'.'.'.'."''.'.'".'.. 

Anhwei . 

KianEsl „    .    . 

n  upeh 

Hunan 

Otliers _ 

Total _ „ _ 

8.534 

3.914 

China  Cotton  Statistics  Association.  These  estimates  differ 
slightly  from  those  In  table  1,  which  are  from  a  different  sovirce. 

The  yield  per  acre  In  China,  as  a  result  of  intensive  culture, 
averages  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  The  mature  cotton 
plants  are  smaller  In  size  than  those  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  planted  much  closer  together  and.  In  addition,  the  crop  Is 
picked  ever  few  days,  with  the  result  that  there  is  Uttle  loss  In 
harvesting.  j 

MAJOR    PRODUCINO   REGIONS 

China  has  two  rather  distinct  cotton -producing  regions — ^the 
Yangtze  Valley  and  North  China.  In  addition,  there  are  smaU 
pioducing  districts  between  these  two  main  regions  and  also  a 
number  of  districts  growing  a  small  amount  of  cotton  scattered 
over  other  parts  of  China.  In  the  two  principal  producing  regions, 
the  basic  factors  affecting  cotton  production,  such  as  climate,  soils, 
and  cropping  systems,  are  materially  different.  Weather  conditions 
that  are  favorable  In  one  region  are  often  unfavorable  in  the  other. 
In  the  Yangtze  Valley,  cotton  and  a  second  crop  are  regularly  pro- 
duced on  the  same  land  each  year.  In  North  China,  when  c-otton  is 
grown,  only  one  crop  is  raised  per  year.  The  recent  expansion  In 
cotton  acreage  has  taken  place  largely  in  the  North  China  region. 

Yangtze  Valley 

The  Yangtze  VaUey,  which  Is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
southern  Georgia,  has  been  an  important  cotton-producing  region 
for  a  long  time.  Two  decades  ago,  thts  region  furnished  a  large 
supply  of  commercial  cotton.  Of  the  34  cotton -spinning  mills  in 
operation  In  China  at  that  time,  aU  but  2  were  located  in  the 
Yangtze  VaUey. 

The  most  intensive  cotton-growing  area  Is  found  along  the 
Yangtze  River  in  the  Nantungchow  district  of  Klangsu  Province. 
This  Province  has  for  many  years  been  the  leading  producer  of 
cotton.  Cotton  growing  is  also  fairly  extensive  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Yangtze  River  and  surrovmding  the  city  of  Shanghai. 

The  second  most  Important  cotton-producing  area  In  the 
Yangtze  Valley  is  west  and  northwest  of  Hankow  In  Hupeh 
Province. 

In  Cheklang  Province,  along  the  south  bank  of  Hangchow  Bay 
is  a  small  area  where  production  Is  Intensive,  Cotton  produced 
In  this  section  matures  earlier  than  elsewhere  in  China  and 
usually  reaches  the  Shanghai  market  about  the  first  of  September, 

A  few  cotton-producing  districts  are  located  at  Anhwei,  Klangsl, 
Hunan,  and  Szechwan  Provinces,  but  these  sections  supply  only 
a  small  part  of  the  commercial  staple  consumed  in  the  modem 
spinning  mills.  A  marked  expansion  in  cotton  acreage  has  taken 
place  In  recent  years  In  northern  Hunan.  j 

North  China  ' 

The  north  China  cotton  region  Is  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  North  Carolina  and  the  southern  half  of  Virginia.     Production 


'Many  observations  In  this  article  are  based  on  field  Investiga- 
tions made  by  the  writer  from  1931  to  1936,  whUe  stationed  at 
Shanghai. 
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In  thlB  rcfion  la  heavily  concentrated  In  the  Yellow  River  Valley. 

The  heaviest  producing  area  U  In  aouthem  Hopel,  northwert 
Shantung,  and  northern  Honan  Provinces.  Another  Important 
cotton-growing  area  In  the  Yellow  River  Valley  Is  in  northwest 
Bonan.  southern  Shansi.  and  eastern  Shensl.  China's  long  staple 
eomes  from  this  area,  and  during  the  past  few  years  a  considerable 
expansion  In  acreage  has  taken  place  In  Shensi  Province. 

Minor  producing  areas  In  the  north  China  region  are  north- 
central  Shantung  Province  and  the  Tientsin  area.  These  two 
districts  are  of  particular  importance,  as  the  recent  expansion 
has  consisted  largely  of  Improved  staple. 

Manchuria 

Some  consideration  shotild  be  given  to  Manchuria  because  of 
the  recent  efforts  to  increase  production  In  this  area.  Climate, 
•oil,  and  cropping  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
In  north  China.  The  soil  Is  more  fertile,  the  growing  season 
Bhorter.  and  rainfall  somewhat  more  certain  than  in  north  China. 
In  general,  only  one  crop  is  grown  in  Manchuria  per  year.  Man- 
churia has  been  growing  native  types  of  cotton  for  many  years  and 
producing  approximately  40,000  to  50,000  bales  each  year.  As  a 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  effort  by  tlie  new  government  in  Man- 
churia to  Increase  production  and  Improve  the  staple,  the  cotton 
crop  has  been  increased  to  approximately  90,000  bales;  government 
^officials  plan  to  increase  production  within  15  years  to  approxi- 
mately 400.000  bales.  Private  concerns,  however,  have  lost  Interest 
in  Manchuria  as  a  supplier  of  raw  cotton  because  production  has 
increased  ao  slowly,  despite  the  heavy  Investments  already  made. 

PHTSICAL  rACTOKS  AfTCLTlNG  PRODUCTION 

As  far  as  physical  factors,  such  as  rainfall,  temperature,  and  soil, 
•re  concerned,  China  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  cotton  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  sections  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  region  are  suitable 
for  cotton  growing,  and  in  North  China  the  temperature  and  soil 
are  fairly  well  adapted,  although  rainfall  Is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Much  of  the  total  area  in  China  Is  mountainous,  but  practically 
all  of  the  cotton  is  produced  at  an  altitude  of  less  than  500  feet. 
The  only  exceptions  are  small  acreages  in  south  China,  Yunnan 
Province,  and  part  of  the  acreage  in  Szechwan  Province.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  In  north  China  cotton  Is  grown 
on  lowlands,  which  are  usually  Hooded  in  years  of  excessive  rainfall. 

Climate  and  soil  generally  favorable 

The  amount  of  rainfall  In  the  Yangtze  Valley  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt  of  the  United  States.  The  annual 
•mount  averages  45  to  50  inches  and  is  well  distributed  seasonally 
for  cotton  production.  While  the  average  annual  distribution  ap- 
pears nearly  Ideal,  the  year-to-year  distribution  is  Irregular. 

Excessive  rainfall  and  droughts  frequently  damage  the  cotton 
crop  in  some  of  the  Important  areas  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  region. 
Too  much  rainfall  damages  the  crop  on  the  low-lying  fields,  where 
poor  drainage  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dry  period  exceeding  "J 
or  3  weeks  during  the  summer  months  seriously  injures  the  cotton 
plants,  as  the  temperature  U  usually  high  and  the  moisture  is  not 
retained  so  long  as  in  some  countries  because  of  the  lack  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  In  several  sections,  however,  farmers  irrigate 
their  nelds  by  pumping  water  from  streams  or  canals  when  rainfall 
te  deficient.  In  the  Yangtze  Delta  typhoons  (severe  wind  and  raln- 
■torms)  occur  in  ■ome  years  and  cause  considerable  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop. 

Tablx  3. — Rainfall  in  cotton  regions  of  China 
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Chai>man,  B.  Burgoyoa,  The  Climatic  Ragiona  of  China,  University  o{  Nanking. 
Btill.  No.  3.  1833. 

In  the  north  China  cotton  region,  the  annual  rainfall  amotmts 
to  about  20  Inches  as  compared  with  about  30  Inches  for  central 
Texas.  Although  the  annual  precipitation  Is  low,  the  average 
distribution  is  quite  well  suited  for  cotton  growing,  approximately 
70  percent  occurring  during  June.  July,  and  August.     While  the 
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Tabuc  4. — Temperature  i  n  cotton  regions  (Fahrenheit) 
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itic  Regions  ol  China,  University  of  Nanking, 


The  temperature  In  the  Yar  gtze  Valley  Is  very  similar  to  that  in 
southern  Georgia  though  th<  spring  months  are  slightly  cooler. 
In  central  China,  however,  suimaer  months  are  somewhat  warmer 
and  winters  are  colder  in  conparison  with  seasons  In  the  same 
latitude  in  the  United  States.  The  average  period  free  from  frost 
In  the  Yangtze  Valley  is  over  250  days,  or  slightly  longer  than  In 
southern  Georgia. 

In  North  China,  the  tempen  iture  In  the  spring  months  is  similar 
to  that  of  North  Carolina  anil  Virginia.  The  summer  months  In 
North  China,  especially  inland  from  the  coast,  are  warmer  and 
the  winters  colder  in  comparson  with  these  States.  Contrairy  to 
general  opinion,  the  season  fr;e  from  frost  in  North  China  Is  not 
too  short  for  cotton  production.  It  averages  about  225  days,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  In  North  C  arolina  and  Virginia.  It  Is  true  that 
the  lack  of  stifBcient  moisturj  in  the  early  svmimer  months  often 
retards  the  growth  of  the  coton  plants.  I^irthermore,  Imported 
American  cottonseed,  before  becoming  acclimatized,  often  fails  to 
ripen. 

Chinese  cotton  Is  producedjon  soils  largely  of  alluvial  deposits, 
which  have  a  good  mechanical  texture  but  are  low  in  fertility  and 
organic  matter.  In  both  of  tl  e  major  producing  regions,  the  crop 
Is  grown  on  what  is  considen  d  good  farm  land.  The  production 
of  most  of  the  cotton  on  al]  uvial  soils  is  fvirther  evidence  that 
the  crop  Is  raised  largely  at  a  low  altitude. 

In  the  Yangtze  VaUey  the  s  ills  are  principally  of  a  gray  alluvial 
type,  especially  those  west  of  :  iankow  and  near  Shanghai.  In  the 
Yangtze  delta  along  the  seacoi  ist  are  saline  alluvial  deposits  whera 
the  heavy  cotton-producing  Section  of  Nantungchow  Is  located 
This  type  of  soil  is  found  also  in  the  cotton  district  on  the  south 
bank  of  Hangchow  Bay  in  CI  ekiang  Province.  Most  soils  In  the 
cotton  sections  of  the  Yangta>  are  acid. 

The  principal  soU  of  the  Nsrth  China  cotton-producing  region 
Is  a  brown  calcareous  aUuvlal  deposit  foimd  In  central  and  south- 
ern Hopel,  northern  and  west^sm  Shantung,  and  northern  Honan. 
This  type  of  soU  has  been  wai  bed  down  by  the  Yellow  River  from 
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.  the  loess  deposits  of  the  west.  In  northwest  Honan.  Shansl,  and 
Bhensl  Provinces,  cotton  is  grown  on  a  chestnut  loess  soil.  The 
loess  deposits  are  fairly  deep,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
cotton  produced  In  this  section  Is  grown  on  land  with  a  slight  ele- 
vation. In  the  Tientsin  area,  most  of  the  cotton  Is  produced  on  • 
saline  alluvial  type  of  soil. 

Cultural  practices 

Cotton  planting  and  harvesting  in  the  two  major  producing 
regions  occur  at  approximately  the  same  dates.  Planting  is  usu- 
ally begim  about  the  Ist  of  May.  although  wet  weather  In  some 
localities  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  lack  of  moisture  In  north 
China  may  make  later  planting  necessary.  It  Is  possible  to  plant 
cotton  up  to  the  end  of  May.  If  moisture  conditions  are  not  suit- 
able by  that  time,  some  other  crop  is  eventually  planted. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  cottonseed  is  commonly 
broadcast  In  the  wheat  or  barley  crop.  When  the  grain  crop  is 
harvested  the  last  of  May  or  the  Ist  of  June,  the  young  cotton 
plants  are  from  1  to  3  inches  high.  In  north  China  the  cotton- 
fields  are  spring-plowed  and  harrowed  and  the  seed  is  planted  by 
hand  in  rows.  The  principal  cultivation  in  both  regions  is  hoeing 
by  hand.  Well  irrigation  In  north  China  requires  considerable 
work.  The  water  from  the  wells  is  brought  up  by  small  containers 
attached  to  an  endless  chain,  which  is  operated  by  a  power  wheel 
pulled  by  a  donkey,  horse,  or  cow.  A  number  of  farmers,  how- 
ever, pull  the  water  up  by  means  of  a  hand  wlndlsiss. 

Various  kinds  of  fertilizers  are  used  for  the  cotton  crop.  The 
Chinese  have  a  saying,  "If  seeds  are  planted,  feed  must  be  provided 
for  the  young  plants."  Barnyard  mantire,  canal  and  pond  mud, 
ashes,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  vegetable  oilseed  cakes  are  some  of 
the  common  fertilizers  used.  The  oilseed  cakes,  however,  are  used 
more  extensively  for  rice  and  wheat,  which  generally  give  a  higher 
return  per  acre. 

Picking  the  cotton  crop  In  China  Is  work  at  which  all  members 
of  the  family  lend  a  hand.  Several  pickings  are  made  during  the 
season,  but  fully  70  percent  of  the  crop  is  harvested  during  the 
month  of  September.  In  Cheklang  Province,  where  cotton  ma- 
tures the  earliest,  the  first  picking  begins  about  the  middle  of 
August.     Late  plclLlngs  In  north  China  end  in  early  October. 

ECONOMIC  TACTORS  UMTT  COTTON   ACKEACE 

Though  physical  factors  are  reasonably  favorable  to  cotton  pro- 
duction in  China,  economic  factors  account  for  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  cultivated  land  in  China  Is  today  pro- 
ducing cotton. 

The  density  of  population  Is  estimated  at  about  1.560  people 
per  square  mile  of  cultivated  land  as  compared  with  200  In  the 
United  States.  This  fact  makes  It  necessary  for  the  Chinese 
people  to  use  a  very  large  percentage  of  their  land  for  producing 
food  for  human  consumption.  Even  in  the  heaviest  cotton-pro- 
ducing section,  Nantungchow,  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average 
only  33  percent  of  the  land  is  In  cotton.  No  estimates  are  avail- 
able to  Indicate  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  the  two  major 
cotton  regions  that  is  tised  for  cotton  production,  but  crop  esti- 
mates would  indicate  it  to  be  less  than  5  percent.  This  compares 
with  over  40  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the  nine  Cotton  Belt 
Sutes  of  the  United  States.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
cultivated  land  In  China  Is  used  for  producing  food  for  human 
consumption,  and  small  percentages  are  in  tobacco,  hemp,  ramie, 
mulberry  trees,  etc.  No  cultivable  land  is  left  in  hay  or  pasture, 
nor  is  any  used  for  producing  feed  for  livestock. 

In  land  utilization  cotton  occupies  a  minor  place  in  both  pro- 
ducing regions.  In  the  Yangtze  Valley,  two  separate  crops  are 
produced  on  most  of  the  land  each  year.  Cotton  is  grown  In 
competition  with  other  summer  crops,  such  as  rice  and  soybeans. 
Winter  wheat  Is  the  most  important  winter  crop,  while  barley, 
broadbeans,  rapeseed,  and  peas  are  also  grown  extensively  during' 
the  winter  seascHi.  Rice  is  considered  the  most  profitable  crop. 
Some  farmers,  however,  raise  cotton  or  beans,  since  rice  is  more 
expensive  to  produce  In  that  it  requires  much  greater  amounts  of 
labor  and  fertilizer. 

In  North  China,  about  60  percent  of  the  land  Is  In  winter  wheat 
each  year.  The  other  half  is  fallowed  dining  the  winter  and  in 
the  spring  such  crops  as  kaohang  (grain  sorghum),  millet,  and 
cotton  are  planted.  Kaoliang  and  millet  are  harvested  in  time  for 
seeding  winter  wheat,  but  in  this  region  cotton  requires  the  entire 
season.  Summer  crops,  such  as  soybeans,  millet,  peanuts,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  com,  are  planted  after  the  winter  wheat  Is  har- 
vested. Cotton.  In  some  sections,  is  grown  on  the  same  land  each 
year,  but  It  is  more  common  in  a  2-  or  3-year  rotation. 

The  amount  of  cotton  planted  each  year  depends  not  only  on 
climatic  conditions  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  price  of 
cotton  In  comparison  with  other  crops.  When  food  prices  are 
high  in  relation  to  cotton,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  believed  the  Chinese 
farmer  makes  a  shift  in  the  crops  planted.  Available  Information 
giving  acreages  of  various  crops  from  year  to  year  is  not  sufficient 
to  Judge  the  extent  of  the  shifts  in  plantings  caused  by  changes 
In  farm-price  relationships.  Agricultural  prices  at  Shanghai,  ac- 
cording to  table  5.  indicate  that  in  the  autumns  of  1935  and  1936, 
raw-cotton  prices  were  more  favorable  than  those  of  rice  and 
peanuts,  compared  with  prices  of  previous  years.  Whether  there 
was  a  decrease  In  the  acreage  of  rice  and  peanuts  the  following 
year  is  not  known,  but  estimates  of  cotton  acreage  for  China  show 
large  increases  in  1936  and  1937. 
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Tasle  b.—AgricuUural  prices  at  Shanghmi.  19S0~M 
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•      1.96 
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.85 

.93 

.97 

1.58 

l.V) 

L47 

3.19 
L94 
1.18 
L44 
1.37 
1.06 
L74 

Shanghai  office.  Bureau  of  Agricultoral  Economics,  and  Shanghai  Monthly  Prioej 
and  Price  Indices. 

In  spite  of  good  prices  for  cash  crops  such  as  cotton,  the  Chinese 
farmer's  first  goal  is  to  produce  sufficient  food  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Most  farmers  carry  only  a  small  reserve  supply  and  have 
but  little  cash  with  which  to  purchase  food  in  years  of  poor  crops. 
With  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  food  prices  are  always 
very  high  In  years  of  crop  failure.  In  the  North  China  region, 
therefore,  where  crop  production  Is  somewhat  imcertaln,  the  av- 
erage farmer  grows  a  variety  of  ciope  and  does  not  put  In  so  large 
a  cotton  acreage  as  he  probably  would  if  he  lived  In  an  area 
with  a  more  dependable  climate.  If  ample  food  supplies  were 
assured,  the  Chinese  farmer  would  xuidoubtedly  be  willlug  to  grow 
proportionately  more  cotton. 

An  attractive  price,  nevertheless.  Induces  farmers  to  plant  cot- 
ton. The  price  of  Chinese  cotton  Is,  of  course,  affected  by  supply 
and  demand  conditions  in  Chins.  Since  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  cotton  are  exported  at  the  present  time,  the  demand 
is  determined  largely  by  the  activities  of  the  modem  spinning 
mills  in  China.  This  demand.  In  turn,  depends  upon  the  market 
for  yam.  which  is  affected  materially  by  economic  conditions  in 
the  country,  such  as  favorable  crops,  level  of  farm  prices,  and 
stability  of  the  Government. 

In  general,  however,  prices  of  Chinese  cotton  follow  the  trend 
of  world  prices.  Prices  of  foreign  growths  at  Shanghai  are  af- 
fected by  changes  in  import  duties  and  fluctuations  in  foreign 
exchange.  For  example,  when  Indian  and  United  States  curren- 
cies were  devalued,  prices  of  foreign  cotton  became  cheaoer  in 
Chinese  currency.  In  1935,  when  Chinese  currency  was  devalued, 
prices  of  foreign  cotton  became  proportionately  higher  at  Shanghai. 

The  Chinese  Government,  by  raising  the  import  duty  on  raw 
cotton  from  42  cents  per  100  pounds*  in  1929  to  tl.72  in  1934.  in- 
creased the  cost  of  foreign  cotton  in  China  and  thereby  raised  the 
price  of  domestic  staple.  During  recent  years,  the  price  of  Chinese 
cotton  has  followed  rather  cloaely  the  price  of  Indian  Akola  at 
Shanghai,  with  the  Chinese  staple  usually  remaining  slightly  be- 
low the  price  of  Indian.  When  prices  of  Indian  Akola  at  Shang- 
hai become  cheaper,  cotton  mills   begin  to  buy  Indian  staple. 

aCAEKETZNO  METHODS   AND    MAKKET   CENTERS 

Marketing  of  cotton  In  China  requires  a  great  deal  more  labor 
than  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  methods  are  relatively  inefficient. 
Most  of  the  ginning  Is  done  in  the  home  during  the  fall  and  winter 
when  there  is  little  demand  for  farm  Labor,  by  means  of  a  spike 
gin  operated  by  the  foot.  Only  in  remote  places  is  the  seed  sepa- 
rated from  the  lint  by  hand.  Near  some  of  the  cotton  centers, 
farmers  sell  their  seed  cotton  to  a  central  gin.  The  majority  sell 
their  ginned  cotton  to  a  local  buyer,  who.  In  turn,  sells  to  a 
visiting  middleman  to  ship  to  a  concentration  point  or  to  a  cen- 
tral market.  Cooperative  marketing  has  t>een  tindertaken  by 
farmers  in  a  few  districts  during  the  past  few  years. 

After  the  cotton  Is  glimed.  It  is  tied  up  by  a  home-made  press 
into  a  native  bale  varying  In  weight  from  100  to  150  pounds.  If 
the  cotton  is  consumed  In  a  nearby  locality.  It  Is  sold  to  the  mills 
in  the  native  bales.  Cotton  produced  in  distant  sections  is 
brought  to  central  marketing  points,  where  It  Is  usuaUy  resold, 
taken  to  modern  presses  for  putting  into  >M»i«He  of  SOO  to  400 
pounds,  and  then  shipped  to  the  consuming  centers. 

There  are  five  principal  cotton-marketing  centers  in  China; 
namely  Shanghai.  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Tslnan,  and  Chengchow.  At 
each  center  are  several  cotton  dealers,  who  have  large  warehouses 
for  storing  cotton.  Most  of  these  dealers  are  financed  by  the 
leading  Chinese  banks. 

Shanghat  which  is  the  largest  market,  receives  cotton  from  all 
parts  of  China.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  country's  cotton  spindles 
are  located  there.  Prices  paid  at  Shanghai  usually  determine 
prices  paid  at  other  centers.      

Hankow  is  the  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  upper 
Yangtze  Valley  and  receives  a  small  amount  by  railroad  from 
Honan  and  Shensi  Provinces  in  the  North  China  region.  Hankow, 
having  only  six  cotton  mills,  has  a  considerable  excess  of  raw 
cotton.  Several  modern  press  packing  plants  located  there  re-press 
the  surplus  and  ship  it  to  Shanghai. 

'This  Includes  import  duty,  customs  surtax,  flood-relief  surtai, 
and  conservancy  fees. 
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Chengchow.  located  at  the  Junction  of  the  east-west  and  north- 
•outb  raUways  In  Honan  Province,  Is  an  Important  cotton  center. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  grown  in  western  Honan  and 
Bhensi  Provinces  is  sold  at  Chengchow.  where  It  is  re-pressed  before 
■htpment  to  Shanghai,  Hankow,  or  Tslngtao.  Markets  like  Cheng- 
chow receive  hourly  radio  cotton  quotations  from  the  Shanghai 
Cotton  Exchange. 

Tsinan,  in  Shantung  Province,  also  located  at  a  railroad  Junc- 
tion, is  a  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province.  While  there  are  three  cotton-spinning  mills  at  Tsinan. 
considerable  quantities  of  raw  cotton  are  shipped  to  Tsingtao  and 
•ome  to  Shanghai. 

Tientsin  has  long  been  a  cotton  marked,  receiving  cotton  from 
most  of  the  districts  of  Hopel,  some  from  northwest  Shantung, 
northern  Honan.  and  Shensl  Provinces.  Tientsin  has  for  many 
years  exported  a  type  of  cotton  produced  In  Hopel  and  desired  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  cost  of  marketing  cotton  is  high  because  of  the  many 
middlemen  and  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
This  Lb  especially  true  of  cotton  produced  Inland  from  railroads 
and  waterways. 

QUAUTT    or   COTTON    HAS   IMPROVED 

Chinese  cotton  has  long  been  known  for  its  short  staple  and  poor 
spinning  qualities.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of  quality  and 
lengths  of  staple  grown  in  China,  although  there  is  no  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quantities  of  the  various  grades  produced.  Staple 
produced  from  Chinese  seed  that  has  been  native  to  the  country  for 
a  long  period  Is  short  in  length,  and  until  recent  years  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  Improve  Chinese  cotton.  In  the  last  few  years 
considerable  work  has  been  done  to  improve  the  staple  and  during 
1937  cotton  produced  in  China  was  used  almost  entirely  for  spinning 
yam  up  to  40  count.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  it  was  suitable  only 
for  spinning  yam  of  16  count  and  below. 

In  staple  length  the  bulk  of  native  cotton  produced  Is  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch.  The  best  native  cotton  produced  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley  is  in  the  Nantunchow  area,  and  averages  about  three- 
fourths  inch  in  length.  The  native  staple  of  the  Hankow  area  aver- 
ages about  five-eighths  incb.  Most  of  the  native  cotton  grown  In 
North  China  has  been  short  in  staple  and  of  poor  quality. 

A  t3rpe  known  as  rough  cotton  has  been  produced  In  Hopel 
Province  for  many  years  in  fairly  large  quantities.  A  small  volume 
of  rough  cotton  also  has  been  produced  in  northeastern  Hupeh 
Province.  This  type,  about  one-half  inch  in  length,  is  wiry  in  char- 
acter and  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  by  modern  power  spinning 
mills,  except  possibly  for  10-  to  12-count  yarn.  It  has.  however,  been 
In  demand  In  lorelgn  countries  for  padding  and  for  mixing  with 
wool.  At  times  it  has  commanded  higher  prices  than  Improved 
American  cotton  in  some  of  the  world  markets.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  this  type,  however,  is  relatively  low,  and  production  has 
declined  rather  rapidly  in  recent  years,  as  farmers  have  shifted  to 
improved  varieties. 

An  Improved  staple  has  been  grown  for  several  years  In  northwest 
Honan  and  Shensl  Provinces  which  has  been  called  German  cotton. 
This  cotton  is  from  American  seed  introduced  by  German  mis- 
sionaries some  20  or  30  years  ago.  Although  the  seed  has  de- 
generated, cotton  produced  in  this  area  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
staples  In  China  and  is  known  as  Llngpao. 

Tablz  6. — Samples  of  Chinese  cotton  classified  by  the  Cotton  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Cotton-producing  district 

StapU-lpngth 
(inches) 

Classification  according  to 
American  standards 

1.  Lincpao.  Honan -.. . 

■MetolM.... 

H 

»» 

Hiiiniiii." 

H 

/Middling  Spotted. 
IStrirt  .Middling  Spotted. 
Good  Middling  .^Spotted. 
Strict  Middliiig  Spotted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oorxl  Middling  Spotted. 
Middling  Spottetl. 
Strict  Middling  Siwtted. 

3.  Shantung.  American  seed .,— 

8.'  Shensi  

4.  Tientsin.  rouRh 

5.  Tienwin.  .\ineriean  seed 

6.  N&ntunecbow,  Kiangsu 

7.  ShanRhai 

»» 

8.  Uankow 

.^atoH- 

Chinese  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  for  several  years 
been  growing  American  and  improved  Chinese  cotton  varieties 
and  In  the  past  few  years  have  supplied  farmers  with  Increasing 
quantities  of  Improved  cottonseed.  In  north  China,  more  ex- 
tensive work  has  been  done  than  In  the  Yangtze  Valley.  In  sev- 
eral districts  of  Shantung  Province,  near  Tientsin,  and  in  central 
Hopel  Province,  the  use  of  Improved  seed  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
Increase  in  production  of  staple  three-quarter  to  1  inch  in  length. 
Also  in  Shensl  Province,  the  Government  has  been  active  in  dis- 
tributing improved  cottonseed.  The  Improvement  work  has  been 
more  noticeable  in  north  China  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in 
acreage  and  the  shift  from  the  rough  type  to  the  Improved  staple 
production. 


Table  7. — Tentative  Chinese  cotton  classes 


Classification 


1.  Long    staple    American 

seed. 

2.  A  merican  short  staple 

3.  Chinese  black  seed 

4.  Chinese  white  seed 

5.  Coarse  fiber 

6.  Extra-coarse  fiber 


All  vari  'ties  possesyine  soft,  flaffy, 
brilliapt,  silky  appearance. 

ties  of  improved  staple 

( jrpes  of  black  seed,  fine  fiber, 
color. 
ypps  of  white  seed,  slightly 
ti  appearanre. 

ypo,  slightly  rough  charac- 
d  white  color, 
larsh  quality,  dull  white  in 


All  var 
Native 

of 
Native 

silky 
Native 

ter. 
Rough, 

color. 


crei  my  i 


ai 


Chinese  Eronomic  Joiirnsl.  Shangl 
by  the  Shanghai  Bureau  of  Testing 


an  1 


thlt 


Improved  cottonseed  has  als< 
Yangtze  region,  but  to  a  lesser 
provement  work  has  taken  pla 
ing    Province    in    the    Yangtze 
Hupeh  Province. 

No  statistics  are  available 
cotton  being  produced.     In  the 
able   quantity   of   approximatqy 
produced,  but  that  above  sev 
limited.     In  north  China  imprfcved 
three-fourths  inch  or  longer  ia 
tricts  of  Shantung  and  Hope! 
the  annual  quantity  probably 
Improved  seed  that  has  been 
ever,  result  in  larger  productioi  i 
the  next  few  years,  both  in  noiih 


been  distributed  to  farmers  in  the 

(  xtent  than  in  the  north.     Some  im- 

In  practically  every  cotton-produc- 

the    largest    amount    probably    In 


indicate  the  amount  of  Improved 

Yangtze  Valley  there  is  a  consider- 

three-fourths   inch    staple    being 

ighths  inch  in  length  Is  still  quite 

cotton  with  a  staple  length  of 

now  being  produced  in  several  dls- 

vlnces  and  in  western  Honan,  but 

oes  not  exceed    400.000  bales.    The 

d^trlbuted  in  recent  years  may,  how- 

of  improved -quality  cotton  during 

China  and  in  the  Yangtze  region. 


Ero\ 


Table  8. — Staple  lengths  of  Ch  Inese  cotton  marketed  at  Shanghai » 


Staple  length 


Inches: 

Under  H 

H  

»Ha 

»»i« 

»7m , 

Ii- 


Perc€  3t- 
age  if 
tou  1 


'  Based  on  tests  made  by  the  Shanglfi 
100.00ol>alesfrom  the  1933  crop.     The? 
merits  nnd  probably  averaged  slight 
practice. 

Chinese  Economic  Journal,  Shangh4.  November  1934. 


If 


mar  Set 


lecB 


DOMESTIC  CONSXJMPTIOl  f 

The  Increased  consumption 
consumption  of  foreign  cottoi  i 
during  the  past  18  years  are  ^ore 
production.     An  examination 
results  in  the  loss  of  the 
growths.    In  1921  modern  splm^ing 
000  bales  of  native  staple,   or 
During  the  same  year  China 
and,  in  addition.  Imported  pl< 
can  and  Indian  growths  approximately 
cotton.     In  1936  the  spinning 
of  Chinese  staple,  or  92  perceni 
imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1936 
cotton  piece  goods  and  yarn 
mately  44.000  bales  of  raw  cotfcn 
foreign  cotton  and  cotton  text  les 
in  1921  compared  with  only  23; 

A  large  voltmie  of  Chinese  co  ;ton 
tion  in  China.     In   the   remo  e 
Indtistry.    A  considerable  quani  ity 
garments  and  padded  blankets^ 
consiomption  has  been  rou 
bales  annually.    Since  much  of 
cial  channels.  It  Is  impossible 
flgtire. 

Cottonseed  is  largely  consunied 
the  heavier  producing  district  i 
The  oil  is  used  largely  for  coo  Ung 


•An  article  dealing  with  thi 
Industry  in  China  and  Its  effect  i 
i»  In  preparation. 


August  2 


Description 


Staple  length 


1  inch  or  more. 

^  to  1  inch. 
H  Inch. 

5ito»M«inch. 

H  to  H  inch. 

hinch. 


,11.   November  1934. 
Inspection. 


Standards  establL<:hed 


i.  1 


Staple  length 


Percent- 
age of 
toul 


7.e 

7.1 
2.4 

2.4 


loao 


i  Testing  and  Inspection  Bureau  from  about 
results  were  obtained  by  laboratory  measure- 
higher  than  if  detertnined  by  commercial 


or  RAW  COTTON  INCKXAStiVO 


Chinese  cotton  and  the  decrea.sed 

directly  and   indirectly,   in   China 

re  pronounced  than  the  increased 

Df  these  trends  brings  out  striking 

for  American  and  other  foreign 

„  mills  in  China  tised  about  1.000,- 

74  percent  of  the  total  consumed. 

imported  470,000  bales  of  raw  cotton. 

goods  and  yarn  made  from  Amerl- 

lately  equal  to  982.000  bales  of  raw 

mills  in  China  used  2.372,000  bales 

,  of  the  total  consumption.    China's 

fell  to  188.000  bales,  and  Imports  of 

d^lined  to  an  equivalent  of  approxl- 

Thus  the  combined  imports  of 

was  eqtilvalent  to  1,452,000  bales 

.000  bales  in  1936.< 

is  still  used  for  home  consump- 

places  spinning   Is   still   a  home 

■  of  raw  cotton  is  used  for  padded 

The  total  quantity  used  In  home 

'   estimated   at  800.000   to    1.000.000 

this  cotton  does  not  enter  commer- 

to  arrive  at  em  accurate  production 


within  the  country.    In  most  of 

the  oil  is  crushed  from  the  seed. 

ptirposes  and  the  cake  for  fer- 


development  of  the  cotton-textile 
on  the  market  for  American  cotton 
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tlllzer  and,  to  a  small  extent,  for  feeding  livestock.  China  for  a 
number  of  years  has  annually  exported  from  60,000  to  150.000  short 
tons  of  cottonseed,  the  bulk  of  which  goes  to  Japan.  During  the 
past  3  years  China  has  also  exported  small  quantities  of  cotton- 
seed oU. 

nCPOKT  AND  EXPCCT  COTTON  TBAOB 

Prom  1920  to  1836  China  was  a  net  Importer  of  raw  cotton.  In- 
creased demand  was  created  for  suitable  spinning  cotton  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War  by  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  power 
spinning  mills.  During  the  period  1920-36  the  spinning  mills 
more  than  doubled  their  output  of  yam.  This,  in  tttm,  required 
a  much  larger  qtumtlty  of  desirable  raw  cotton  and  made  It  neces- 
sary to  Import  frcra  India  and  the  United  States.  The  large  raw- 
cotton  Imports  In  1931  and  1932  were  attributed  to  the  low  prices 
of  foreign  staple  and  the  short  Chinese  crop  of  1931.  China  was  the 
fourth  best  customer  of  the  United  States  for  raw  cotton  during 
1931-32.  taking  12  percent  of  our  exports. 

Table   0. — Chinese    imports   of   rato    cotton,   average    1916-20    to 
1931-35.  annual  1931-37 


Period 

United 
8Utes 

British 
India 

Japan < 

Others 

Total 

191«-20 . 

Bal'f 

7.533 

S5.6S3 

216.  218 

466.936 

717,924 
96.5.370 
355,013 
389,232 
127,250 
43.428 
11.300 

B»Us 

50.  no7 
289. 4^« 
363.9.58 
229,095 

605,182 

12".,  .5,'.5 

182,338 

233.301 

98.221 

94,825 

27.448 

33.034 
105.426 
ISO.  861 

19,672 

68.917 

24,807 

3.5.39 

727 

370 

Balft 

11.589 

8,715 

7,987 

22,642 

15,670 
20.814 
1.5.663 
83.855 
r.209 
49,417 
31.804 

Bales 

102.833 
459.280 
739.024 
738.367 

1,307.698 
1.037.528 
556.553 
637.015 
253.050 
187, 670 
70.651 

1920-25 

1926-30 

1931-35 

Annual: 

1931 . 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937  • 

'  Ke*xports.  principally  of  United  Stotes  and  Indian  cotton. 
« Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  the  Maritime  Custom*.  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 

The  Chinese  cotton  crop,  which  began  to  Increase  In  1932,  has 
been  sufficiently  large  during  the  past  2  years  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  foreign  growths  to  an  insignificant  amount.  At  the  present 
time  only  small  quantities  of  American  and  Egyptian  cotton  are 
needed  in  China  for  spinning  yarns  above  40  count.  Small  quan- 
tities of  Indian  cotton  also  are  Imported,  generally  when  prices  of 
equal  grade  at  Shanghai  are  below  Chinese  staple.  As  long  as  the 
present  import  duty  remains  In  effect,  however.  Imports  of  foreign 
staple  into  China  will  probably  continue  to  be  small  except  In  years 
of  short  Chinese  crops. 

China  has  been  an  exporter  of  raw  cotton  for  many  years;  prior 
to  1920  exports  had  exceeded  the  volume  of  Imports  for  more  than 
three  decades.  The  bulk  of  cotton  exported  during  these  many 
years  was  primarily  of  the  rough  tjrpe  produced  In  north  China  and 
shipped  from  Tientsin.  The  principal  market  for  this  type  was 
Japan,  with  small  quantities  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe.  The  decline  in  exjiorts  reflects  the  decrease  in  production 
of  rough  cotton.  Exports  reached  their  peak  In  1927,  amounting 
to  403.000  bales,  and  by  1934  had  fallen  to  only  96.600  bales.  Since 
1935  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  exports.  While  the  ship- 
ments of  rough  cotton  to  the  United  State.s  have  increased  recently 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  staple  suitable  for  spinning  exported 
to  Japan  from  both  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  north  China. 

Table    10. — Chinese    exports    of   raw   cotton,   at>erage    1916-20    to 
1931-35.   annual   1931-37 


Period 

Japan 

Unit«l 

SUtes 

0«r- 

many 

United 
King- 
dom 

Chosen 

Others 

Total 

Average: 

BaU* 

BaU* 

BaUs 

BaU» 

BaJe* 

BaU* 

BaU* 

1916tolW0 

201.882 

31,469 

S8 

6.206 

1,235 

5.038 

346,796 

1921  to  1925 

195,794 

31,949 

4.622 

2,641 

1.711 

3,657 

MO.  274 

1926  to  1930 

235,785 

87,627 

8.736 

1,221 

2,775 

4.306 

290,452 

1931  to  1935 

132,113 

21.734 

6,733 

58 

2,400 

6,764 

169,803 

Annual: 

1931 

194. 170 

19,0G5 

1.179 

96 

2.684 

3.128 

220.334 

1032    

137. 054 

30.732 

6,874 

540 

2.581 

7.230 

i»5.on 

1<»33 

1.53,116 

37.ft57 

2,074 

419 

Z328 

6.859 

301.850 

19.34 

7^8gl 

10.285 

XHSf, 

209 

2.340 

4.012 

06,582 

1935 

09.342 

11,535 

20,684 

401 

2,066 

11,217 

145,345 

1936 

119, 207 

33,502 

8,011 

642 

6.532 

3.120 

160,923 

19371 

108,074 

43,771 

11,409 

306 

4.564 

7,9M 

176,123 

'  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  The  Maritime  Customs,  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 

PACTOBS   CAT7SINO   BECKNT    EXPANSION    IN    PRODUCTION 

As  a  result  of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  improve  and 
Increase  cotton  production  during  the  last  4  years.  China  has  now 
become  practicaUy  self-sufficient,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to 
quality  of  raw  cotton. 

The  Increase  of  approximately  3,000,000  acres  In  cotton  during 
the  period  1932  to  1637  has  been  accomplished  largely  through  • 


shift  from  other  crops,  as  probably  lew  than  8  percent  of  tho 
Increase  has  been  on  new  land.  An  Increase  of  S.OOO.QOO  acre* 
planted  to  cotton  would  not  appear  large  In  the  United  States^ 
but  in  China  this  amount  of  land  diverted  from  food-producing 
crops  means  a  decrease  in  the  food  supply  at  least  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  7.000.000  people.  During  recent  years,  China 
has  not  increased  imports  of  food,  but  since  1934  has  consider- 
ably reduced  imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flotir,  and  rice.  Just  what 
crops  cotton  has  replaced  is  not  definitely  known,  but  It  appears 
that  they  Include  kaoliang,  soybeans,  and.  In  some  districts,  pea- 
nuts. Three  explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  adequacy  of 
food  supplies  dtiring  the  period  of  expanding  cotton  acreage: 
First,  improved  transportation  has  facilitated  a  freer  movement  of 
food  crops  from  surplus  areas;  second,  relatively  peaceful  condi- 
tions have  prevailed  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country;  and, 
third,  favorable  prices  for  farm  products  have  stimulated  more 
Intensive  cultivation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  cotton  production  has  increased 
to  the  point  where  China  no  longer  finds  It  necessary  to  consume 
annually  more  than  1.000.000  bales  of  foreign  cotton,  but  U  now 
growing  a  stipply  ample  for  domestic  requirements  at  the  present 
level  of  consumption.  In  order  to  have  a  basis  for  evaluating 
future  possibilities.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  how  this  increased 
production  has  been  brought  about. 

ENCOTTBACEMENT   BY   DOMISTIC   ACENCIBS 

Chinese  cotton  farmers  have  received  encouragement,  not  only 
from  their  own  Oovernment  and  private  agencies,  but  from  for- 
eign Interests  as  well. 

The  most  Important  single  factor  has  probably  been  the  raising 
of  import  duties  on  yam.  piece  goods,  and  raw  cotton  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  Between  1919  and  1934.  the  Import  duty 
on  yam  was  Increased  six  different  times.  The  Unport  duties 
on  piece  goods  were  raised  five  times  between  1929  and  1934,  a 
total  Increase  of  370  percent  In  less  than  6  years.  These  large 
duty  Increases  resulted  In  a  tremendous  reduction  In  the  quantity 
of  yam  and  piece  goods  imported.  During  this  period,  the  do- 
mestic milling  Industry  was  expanded  and  the  demand  for  raw 
cotton  Increased.  Annual  Imports  of  yam  and  piece  goods  prior 
to  1920  were  equivalent  to  more  than  a  million  bales  of  raw 
cotton,  but  In  1936  they  amounted  to  less  than  60,000  bales. 
Likewise,  the  National  Government  from  1929  to  1934  increased 
the  Import  duty  on  raw  cotton  several  times. 

During  the  world  depression,  China  developed  a  very  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade.  Wblle  the  visible  Chinese  trade  tmlance 
had  been  unfavorable  fw  several  decades,  the  trend  became  more 
pronounced  after  1930.  A  number  of  Important  factors  con- 
tributed to  this  situation.  Overseas  remittances  by  Chinese  liv- 
ing abroad  declined  more  than  50  percent;  the  devaluation  of 
foreign  currencies  made  it  easier  for  foreign  goods  to  enter  China; 
and  the  large  Manchurlan  soybean  export  trade  was  lost  after 
1931.  To  counteract  these  developments,  the  Chinese  Government 
raised  import  duties  several  times  on  practically  all  commodities 
between  1931  and  1934. 

Another  Important  factor  Influencing  Chinese  cotton  production 
is  found  in  the  promotional  activities  of  the  Government.  A  pro- 
gram to  Improve  and  Increase  cotton  production  was  started  tn 
1931.  In  1932,  the  Chinese  Government  set  up  the  National 
Economic  Council,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  improve  economlo 
conditions.  One  of  the  main  activities  of  this  organization  was 
cotton  improvement,  which  was  to  follow  three  main  lines; 
namely,  distribution  of  Improved  seed,  increased  credit  facilities 
for  cotton  farmers,  and  Improvement  of  marketing  facilities.  The 
National  Cotton  Control  Commission  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Council  In  October  1933  to  carry  on 
the  cotton-Improvement  wo^k. 

The  National  Government  established  a  central  agricultural 
experiment  station  near  Nanking  In  1934.  which  also  cooperated 
with  the  provincial  experiment  stations  on  selection  and  distribu- 
tion of  cottonseed.  An  American  plant  breeder  was  employed  for 
several  years  to  assist  the  Federal  and  provincial  experiment  sta- 
tions In  these  activities. 

The  Government  also  set  tip  testing  and  Inspection  bureaus  at 
several  of  the  Important  marketing  centers.  One  of  the  main 
fimctlons  of  these  bureaus  was  to  test  cotton  offered  for  sale  In  an 
endeavor  to  Improve  the  quality  of  cotton  marketed,  by  reducing 
adulteration  and  molsttire  content. 

In  November  1935  the  Chinese  Government  abandoned  the  silver 
monetary  standard  and  adopted  a  managed-ciurency  system.  This 
increased  the  price  of  Imported  cotton  and  contributed  to  the  rise 
in  domestic  farm  prices.  The  competitive  position  of  Chinese 
cotton  as  compared  with  foreign  growths  was  Improved,  and  an 
acreage  expansion  was  thereby  stimulated. 

Cheaper  interest  rates  to  farmers  through  cooperative  credit 
societies,  sponsored  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  Government, 
assisted  farmers  in  some  localities  to  dig  wells  for  Irrigation  and 
in  some  districts  to  market  their  cotton.  The  loan  agencies  often 
assisted  members  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  selling  their  cotton. 
By  eliminating  several  middlemen,  the  producer  obtained  a  large 
percentage  of  the  market  value  of  his  cotton. 

The  provincial  governments  In  practically  all  the  Important 
cotton -producing  Provinces,  the  municipalities  of  Shanghai  and 
Tsingtao,  the  leading  Chinese  banks,  and  the  China  International 
Famine  Belief  Commission  also  have  aided  In  the  cotton-lmprore- 
ment  work  and  acreage  expansion. 
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Japanese  influence 
•nje  Japanese  have  shown  an  Interest  in  cotton  production  In 
China  for  a  number  of  years.  Of  the  5,100,000  spindles  In  China.* 
approximately  40  percent  are  owned  by  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
mills  are  especially  Interested  In  Improved  cotton,  as  they  spin  a 
high  percentage  of  the  fine-count  yarn  made  In  China  and  produce 
an  Important  quantity  of  the  yam  and  piece  goods  exported.  Cer- 
tain Japanese  leaders  have  proclaimed  on  several  occasions  that 
they  were  interested  In  secxiring  a  source  of  raw-cotton  supply  for 
Japan  mar  home,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  replace  as 
much  Indian  and  American  staple  as  possible.  For  Instance,  a 
Japanese  monthly  publication,  the  Oriental  Economist,  of  August 

1935  stated:  "If  China  can  be  Induced  to  grow  cotton  in  such 
volume  and  quality  as  will  meet  the  expanding  requirements  of 
Japanese  spinning  and  weaving  milLs,  the  benefits  accruing  to  both 
nations  therefrom  will  be  manifold  " 

The  Japanese  cotton  mills  and  the  Japanese  Government  have 
also  been  assisting  In  Chinese  cotton-Improvement  work,  particu- 
larly In  Shantung  and  Hopel  Provinces  and  Manchuria. 

In  Shantung  Province  the  Japanese  cotton  mills  (there  are  nine 
large  Japanese  mills  at  Tslngtao)  organized  the  Shantung  Cotton 
Improvement  Association.  For  4  years  this  association  has  been 
distributing  American  acclimatized  cottonseed  from  Chosen,  known 
as  the  King  variety,  to  cotton  farmers  In  eastern  Shantung.     In 

1936  it  wao  reported  that  133,000  potmds  of  cottoziseed  were  im- 
ported at  Tslngtao. 

Japanese  industrial  and  agricultural  experts  have  visited  Hopel 
Province  in  North  China  several  times  in  recent  years.  The  South 
Manchurian  Railway  (Japanese-owned)  now  maintains  a  large  office 
in  Tientsin  employing  many  statisticians  and  research  workers 
engaged  In  studying  general  economic  conditions.  Including  the 
cotton-growing  industry.  Japanese  interests  have,  during  the  past 
2  years;  acquired  possession  of  several  cotton  mills  In  Tientsin.' 

The  Japanese  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  at  the  agri- 
cultural-experiment station  owned  by  the  Peiping-Mukden  Railway 
located  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Peiping.  This  station,  consist- 
ing of  about  50  acres,  has  t>een  managed  since  1934  by  a  trained 
Japanese  agricultural  expert  and  has  been  stressing  cotton  accli- 
matization and  growing  seed  for  distribution.  One  of  the  principal 
typ>es  of  cotton  grown  at  this  station  Is  from  American  seed  that 
has  been  acclimatized  in  Chosen.  It  is  reported  that  the  railway 
and  Japanese  Interests  each  pay  half  of  the  operating  exp>enses  of 
the  experiment  station.  How  much  of  the  Improved  seed  has  been 
distributed  is  not  known,  but  American-type  cotton  can  now  oe 
Been  growmg  along  the  railways  in  several  districts  where  native 
types  were  formerly  raised. 

In  Manchuria  the  Japanese  Army  and  the  cotton -textile  Industry 
of  Japan  began  an  energetic  cotton-improvement  program  in  1933. 
The  Manchurlan  Cotton  Producing  Association  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  cotton  production  from  about  50.000  bales 
In  1933  to  400.000  in  1948.  New  cotton-experiment  stations  were 
established,  farmers  were  furnished  seed,  and  marketing  organiza- 
tions were  set  up.  Because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  In 
1934  and  1935  there  were  only  slight  increases  in  production.  This 
confirmed  the  general  opinion  that  climatic  conditions  in  Man- 
churia are  unfavorable  for  cotton  production.  As  a  restilt,  the 
Japanese  cotton  industry  lost  Interest,  but  the  Army  has  continued 
the  program  on  a  reduced  basis  and.  after  further  experimentation, 
expects  to  develop  cotton  varieties  more  suitable  to  the  Manchurlan 
climate.  An  early  estimate  of  the  1937  crop  placed  the  production 
"to  Manchuria  at  91.000  bales,  but  this  figure  will  imdoubtedly 
be  revised  downward  because  of  heavy  rains  in  the  late  stimmer. 

POSSIBILITIXS    FOR    rtmnU!    PRODUCTION 

•'  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  few  years  China  has 
reached  a  point  of  practical  self-sxifBciency  In  cotton  production 
and  thereby  replaced  over  a  million  bales  annually  of  American  and 
Indian  cotton  formerly  Imported.  This  increase  has  been  the 
result  of  a  number  of  developments,  including  the  Imposition  of 
Import  duties  on  raw  cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  favorable  cotton 
prices  in  relation  to  other  crops.  Improved  transportation  faclUtles, 
and  the  crop -improvement  program. 

--  So  far,  the  Increase  In  production  has  resulted  In  practically 
tllmlnatlng  foreign  cotton  from  the  Chinese  market.  In  view  of 
the  growing  desire  of  Japanese  Interests  to  obtain  cotton  from 
iiearby  sources,  it  Is  of  particular  intwest  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Chinese  cotton  production  can  be  expanded  ftrrther  and 
thereby  replace  American  and  other  growths  In  the  other  markets 
of  the  Orient. 

Under  certain  conditions,  such  an  expansion  in  Chinese  produc- 
tion appears  possible.  Import  duties  Imposed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment will  not,  of  course,  encourage  production  beyond  the 
point  of  domestic  self-sufBciency,  but  the  other  factors  that  have 
aided  In  bringing  about  the  recent  Increase  in.  production  may  be 
effective  In  expanding  the  production  of  cotton  for  export. 

The  competition  for  land  that  exists  between  cotton  and  other 
crops  Is  particularly  severe  in  China.  Even  where  the  price  of 
cotton  Is  favorable,  a  farmer  may  not  grow  It,  because  he  Is 
Interested  first  of  all  In  assuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  regions  where  transportation  facilities  are 

*  Since  the  beginning  of  Slno-Japanese  hostilities  In  August  1837 
several  himdred  thousand  spindles  at  Shanghai  and  Tslngtao  have 
been  destroyed  or  damaged. 

'From  a  report  of  the  American  Consulate  General,  Tientsin, 
September  2,  1936. 
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Inadequate.  It  is  probable  that  an  improvement  in  transportation 
facilities  will  be  made.  This  inay  make  it  possible  to  bring  food- 
stuffs into  North  China  from  the  surplus-food-produclng  regions 
of  Manchuria  and  certain  sections  of  north  China  and  result  in  a 
further  expansion  of  cotton  a:reage. 

In  addition  to  helping  solv(  the  question  of  food  srupply,  im- 
proved transportation  would  1  q  many  places  also  reduce  cotton- 
marketing  costs.  In  many  of  the  cotton-producing  sections,  the 
crop  passes  through  the  hand  i  of  a  number  of  middlemen,  each 
of  whom  moves  the  cotton  ale:  ig  another  stage  to  market.  Better 
transportation  and  the  resul  ing  reduction  in  the  number  of 
middlemen  would  result  in  lo^  'er  costs  of  raw  cotton  to  the  mills 
and  possibly  higher  prices  to    he  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  improve  tient  In  the  economic  status  of  the 
Chinese  farmer  resulting  from  1  etter  transportation  facilities  might 
effect  some  Increase  In  the  dc  tnestic  consumption  of  raw  cotton, 
thereby  reducing  supplies  avails  ble  for  export.  Furthermore,  should 
increased  industrialization  be  developed  in  north  China,  a  larger 
volume  of  cotton  would  likely  be  required  for  local  consumption. 

There  are  still  certain  areas  In  China  where  new  land  might  be 
brought  into  use  for  the  prodi;  ction  of  cotton.  Some  of  these  are 
located  along  the  seacoast  of  Hopel  Province  and  In  the  coastal 
region  north  of  Shanghai.  Thi  reclaiming  of  this  land,  which  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  cap  tal,  would  necessarily  devolve  upon 
the  Government,  and  such  a  pi  oject  is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken 
for  some  time. 

E!ven  more  uncertain  are  thi  possibilities  of  bringing  new  land 
into  cultivation  In  northweste  -n  China.  Large  areas  of  land  are 
available  in  that  part  of  the  cot  ntry,  where  the  rainfall  is  extremely 
light  and  the  growing  season  a  lorter  than  that  of  Hopel  Province. 
Expansion  of  the  crop  acreage  in  this  region  would  be  dependent 
upon  irrigation,  for  which  wate  r  supplies  are  rather  limited. 

Some  increase  in  the  crop  acreage  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  might 
be  made  through  large-scale  dri  inage  operation.s.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  a  question  o  a  Government  undertaking.  Fur- 
thermore, In  most  sections  of  the  Yangtze  cotton  region,  rice  is 
generally  a  more  profitable  croj  than  cotton,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  a  small  part  c  f  any  new  land  brought  into  culti- 
vation would  be  devoted  to  co  ton. 

A  continuation  of  the  cot  to  i -Improvement  work  appears  likely, 
once  the  current  conflict  In  Ch  na  Is  epded.  The  program  has  been 
primarily  effective  In  Improvln  :  the  quality  of  the  crop,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  should  result  in  h  gher  average  yields.  Production  of 
higher-quality  cotton  would,  ol  course,  make  the  Chinese  crop  more 
competitive  in  the  export  marl  ;et. 

At  the  present  stage  of  dc  elopments,  Chinese  cotton  is  more 
suitable  for  replacing  Indian  <  otton  than  American.  Little  infor- 
mation is  available  with  r.?op  ect  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  cotton  production  In  India  and  China.  On  the  basis  of  gen- 
eral farming  practices,  howevtr.and  the  much  higher  yields  per 
acre  in  China,  cotton  productiin  there  Is  considered  more  efficient. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  believec  that.  If  an  energetic  program  for 
expanding  the  acreage  and  in  proving  the  quality  of  the  crop  is 
continued,  especially  In  north  i  "hlna,  cotton  production  will  exceed 
Chinese  requirements.  This  cc  tton  would  be  sold  in  other  oriental 
markets,  supplanting  a  certali  amount  of  American  cotton  but 
offering  stronger  competition  ti  Indian  cotton.  Uncertain  rainfall 
in  north  China,  however,  will  n  J  doubt  result  in  an  irregular  supply 
from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  In  resp>ect  to  futtire  Chi- 
nese cotton  production  Is  the  extension  of  Japanese  Influence  in 
China.  The  purchase  of  Chlr  ese  cotton  with  Japanese  currency 
not  only  would  ease  the  Japanese  foreign-exchange  situation  but 
would  create  a  larger  market  for  Japanese  goods  In  China.  As 
such  developments  occur,  the]  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the 
utilization  by  the  Japanese  cotton  industry  of  larger  amounts  of 
Chinese  cotton,  which  would  leplace  other  foreign  growths. 

As  long  as  military  activity  continues,  however,  cotton  produc- 
tiom  will  be  materially  reduced.  Some  Chinese  cotton  will  prob- 
ably be  exported  to  Japan,  because  of  the  large  number  of  cotton 
mills  that  have  been  closed  tm  China. 
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the  main  producing  centers  of  north  China,  whose  average  annual 
production  is  about  3,770.(XX)  tan  or  36  percent  of  China's  total. 
The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  cotton  production  of 
these  three  provinces  fcH'  the  past  5  years  ending  in  1938  are  given 
In  the  table  below. 

China's  cotton  cultivation  and  north  China's  position 


Land  under  coltivation 
(1,000  mu) 

Cotton  production 
(1,000  tan) 

Yf«r 

China 

3  prov- 
inces of 
North 
China 

Percent- 
age of 
North 
China 

China 

3  prov- 
inces of 
North 
China 

Peroent- 
afteof 
North 
China 

1932 

1933 

1834 

1935 

183« 

87.000 
40,454 
44.<>71 
35.026 
55,041 

13,388 
12,790 
15,096 
9.185 
17,685 

33.1 
31.6 
33.6 
26.2 
32.1 

8,160 
9,774 

11,203 
8,143 

14,430 

3,206 
3,418 
4,771 
2.828 
4.7S0 

88.3 
34.9 
42.6 
84.7 
32.9 

Average  for  5  years.. 

42.51S 

13,400 

3L2 

ia331 

J.774 

36.5 

1  mu  is  equivalent  to  1,000  swjuare  meters. 

PtaiisticsfromS.  M.  R.  north  China  office,  Hobishi  Bosckigo  Kiso  Shiryo  (Source: 
book  on  the  Spinning  Industry  in  north  China),  1938. 

Adding  the  productions  of  Honan  and  Shenhsi  Provinces  to  those 
of  the  three  mentioned  above,  the  total  for  north  China  becomes 
49.7  percent  of  the  entire  country.  Since  there  are  in  North 
China  only  26  percent  of  the  country's  total  number  of  spindles 
which  are  the  main  "consumers"  of  raw  cotton,  the  chances  of 
exportation  of  this  product  are  great  Indeed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  and 
consumed  at  home  during  the  years  1933  to  1936. 

^  Demand  and  supply  of  north  China  cotton 

11,000  tan] 


Production 

Inn>orl8 

Eiporta 

Internal  oonsomptioa.. 


1933 

1034 

1935 

8,416 

4.771 

2,826 

121 

63 

37 

461 

162 

ao3 

3,076 

4.663 

2,661 

1836 


4.750 

11 

329 

4,432 


Statistics  from  ibid. 

ADVANTAGES   07   COTTON   CULTIVATION    IN    NORTH    CHINA 

Unlike  the  highly  mechanized  and  industrialized  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States,  cotton  growers  in  North  China  are 
farmers  of  an  extremely  low  standard,  striving  for  the  best  to  get 
a  meager  livelihood.  These  people  barely  meet  their  fundamental 
needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  through  their  main  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  anything  more  that  they  want  they  must 
get  through  raising  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  commercial  products. 
Since  cotton  cultivation  yields  the  largest  income  among  farm 
products,  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  the  r\jral  regions  of  north 
China,  and  is  consequently  regarded  as  one  of  the  big  five  crops, 
namely,  maize,  kaoliang,  millet,  and  wheat.  The  importance  which 
cotton  cultivation  holds  in  agricultural  economy  Ifi  very  great, 
as  it  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  and,  in  fact,  forms  the 
basis  of  agriculture  in  this  region. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  1  mu  of  fland  according  to  crops 

[Unit-Yuan) 


American  cotton 

Native  cotton 

Wheat „ 

Kaoliang - 

Millet 

Soybeans 

Oroundnuts 

Maixe 


Inooms 


25.80 
19.25 
10.50 
10.50 
11.70 

9.10 
14.40 

8.80 


Expendi- 
ture 


17.90 
16.17 
11.30 

9.70 
12.20 

7.  an 
15.60 

0.90 


Profit 


7.90 
8.08 

-.80 
.80 

-.50 
1.90 

-i.ao 

-L40 


Statistics  from  S.  M.  R.  Hokusbi  Yomn  (Oeneral  Survey  of  North  China),  1937. 

Moreover,  the  cotton  yield  of  Hopel  and  Shanttmg  Is  26  chin 
(1  chin  equals  0.60  kilograms)  from  1  mu  of  land,  which  is  a 
little  better  than  the  2a-chln-p>er-mu  average  for  China  as  a 
whole,  indicating  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  more  favorably 
suited  for  raising  this  particular  crop. 

NATtJKAL    CONDITIONS    FOR    COnON    CXTLTIVATION    IN    NOKTH    CHINA 

Since  cotton  is  a  native  plant  of  tropical  countries,  it  demands 
more  sunshine  and  higher  temperature  than  other  crops.  The 
location  of  the  cotton-raising  regions  of  North  China  is  37  de- 
grees north  latitude,  or  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  average  loca- 
tion of  the  world's  principal  centers  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  35  degrees  north  latitude.  This  places  north  China  on  a  cli- 
matic and  geographic  disadvantage,  and  consequently  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  higher -grade  varieties  of  cotton  is  limited.  Varieties 
Uke  the  Egyptian  cotton,  which  require  a  much  longer  time  to 


attain  growth,  a  warmer  climate,  and  much  humidity,  cannot  be 
raised  in  this  region.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  the  best  type 
for  cultivation  is  very  essential,  since  there  are  Ep>ecie8  like  the 
American  upland  cotton  which  does  quite  well  under  dry  climate 
and  irregtUar  rainfall  and  ripens  within  a  relatively  short  time. 
Regardless  of  the  poor  climatic  conditions  (In  comparison  to  the 
best  producing  centers  of  the  world)  ncHth  China  is  by  far  the 
best  suited  than  Japan,  Chosen,  or  Manchuria. 

Period  of  maturity:  In  north  China  seeds  can  be  sowed  in  the 
middle  of  April  and  harvested  in  eariy  November  or  a  period  of 
two-hundred-odd  days.  This  period  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of 
Manchuria  or  Chosen,  but  a  month  shorter  than  tlie  American  cot- 
ton belts.    In  short,  the  period  of  growth  is  satisfactory. 

Temperature:  The  temperature  of  the  cotton-growing  season, 
namely,  for  the  6  months  between  May  and  October  is  nearer 
to  the  ideal.  The  weather  for  June,  July,  and  August  is  especially 
good,  the  highest  temperature  for  this  period  being  30°  Centigrade, 
and  seldom  below  20°  Centigrade  at  the  lowest.  Unlike  Chosen 
and  Manchuria  the  thermometer  rarely  registers  below  10*  Centi- 
grade in  May,  thus  facilitating  germination  considerably. 

Rainfall:  Rainfall  In  north  China  is  about  600  millimeters  on 
the  average  which  Is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  Manchvirla 
but  half  of  that  of  Japan.  Subtracting  the  ralnfaU  of  the  rainy 
months.  July  and  Augtist,  which  is  between  300  to  400  milli- 
meters, the  year's  average,  according  to  months  is  exceedingly  low. 

In  a  word,  rainfall  of  north  China  is  relatively  small  and  dis- 
tribution very  irregular.  Crops  must  face  a  dry  season  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  time  they  attain  full  growth,  then  during 
their  fertilization  period  or  in  July  and  Augtist  rainfall  is  so 
heavy  and  thunder  so  frequent  that  a  poor  yield  results.  How- 
ever, the  rainy  season  ceases  with  the  passing  of  these  2  months 
and  with  the  coming  of  September  and  October  dry  climate  sets  in 
again  to  promote  ripening  and  harvest. 

Sunshine:  To  make  up  for  the  low  rainfall  north  China  en)oys 
much  sunshine.  Being  a  wet  month,  the  month  of  Augtist  is  an 
exception  to  ^hls  rule,  but  the  average  ntunber  of  stuiny  hours 
for  the  6  months  is  approximately  250  hotirs  per  month,  which 
ts  about  the  same  with  Manchuria.    Both  have  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Varieties  of  cotton  cultivated:  Native  cotton  and  the  American 
upland  cotton  which  has  been  imported  from  America  are  the  main 
varieties  tmder  cultivation  in  north  China.  Special  characteristic* 
of  the  former  are  its  short  but  strong  fibers  and  high  ginning  per- 
centage. It  is  best  suited  for  making  threads  below  No.  20  size, 
for  thick-thread  spinning,  for  making  cotton  for  stuffing,  and  for 
making  woolen  and  cotton  mixtures. 

King  and  Tries  varieties  are  the  primary  upland  cottons  which 
are  grown.  These  varieties  ripen  very  early,  their  fibers  are  longer 
than  the  native  variety,  and  are  tised  mainly  to  produce  threads  of 
the  No.  30  or  40  sizes.  For  these  reasons  these  two  varieties  have 
become  very  popular,  and  their  cultivation  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years.  It  Is  predicted  that  they  will  hold  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  native  variety  in  the  near  futtire.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  significance  of  upland  cotton 
was  first  recognized  with  the  earnest  encouragement  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  Shanttmg  and  central  Hopel  Provinces  from  about  th« 
year  1917. 

THI  COTTON  POLICT  AND  ENCOt7«AGEMENT  AMD  EXPXailCXNTAI.  rAdLTTHM 

Policy  Of  increasing  production :  The  question  of  increasing  cotton 
production  in  north  China  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities.  Deliberations  on  the  question 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  between  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Peking  and  the  Japanese,  both  of  whom  are  represented  in 
the  Japan-China  Economic  Council,  but  of  late  cotton  has  been  rec- 
ognized "as  a  profitable  agricultural  product  for  native  farmers  and 
an  Important  raw  material  for  Japwn."  In  line  with  this  conclusion 
a  policy  for  increasing  production  was  adopted,  execution  of  which 
win  begin  with  the  present  year.  The  main  points  embodied  in  this 
plan  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  north  China  a  plan  calling  for  increasing  cotton  production 
to  10.000,000  tan  p>er  annum  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  9  years 
beginning  with  1938  will  be  carried  out. 

2.  The  area  of  land  allotted  for  cotton  cultivation  will  be  increased 
to  30,000,000  mu.  Much  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  decrease 
which  might  occvir  in  the  ctUtlvatlon  of  wheat  and  other  grains  in 
enlarging  the  area  for  cotton  cultivation. 

8.  King's  Improved  and  Tries  will  be  selected  for  encouragement 
together  with  superior  native  varieties. 

Parts  of  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  each  year  are  given  in  tb« 
table  below. 

Projected  cotton  production  for  each  year 

[In  1,000  tan) 


Amertcan 

Natjv* 

Total 

varisty 

vartoty 

1008 _ „ 

2,246 

1.958 

4,aM 

1939 „ 

2  499 

%154 

4,«58 

6.171 

1940 

2.803 

1941 

8.470 

a.  357 

5.827 

1942   ........................._............        ,_.. 

4.199 

2,343 

6.543 

1943 

5.070 

2.327 

7.307 

1944... .._..,..__...,........ .__.....„ „.. 

6,9n 

X3\0 

8.?83 

1945 

6,837 

2,350 

0,196 

UMA..^ _    

7,6M 

%Ui 

HtiOM 

1U778 
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The  fol1ow!nt»  are  the  points  which  will  be  carried  out  In  the 
•^Hilflllnient  of  the  policy. 
V  1.  To    Increase   and    encourage    the   cultivation   of   superior   va- 
rtotles. 

2.  To  advance  loans  for  the  establishment  of  irrigation  fa- 
cilities 

3.  Establishment   of  publicity  and   encoviragement   organs. 

4.  Strengthening  of  the  supervisory  system. 

6.  Improvement  of  farming  methods  and  the  eradication  of 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 

6.  Readjustment  of  land  leases  for  small  tenant  farming,  im- 
provement of  transportation  facilities,  rationalization  of 
transportation  rates,  readjustment  of  the  customs,  encoxiragement 
of  Immigration,  and  the  encouragement  for  Increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  needed  to  carry  out  the  nine- 
year  plan  is  approximately  29.128.000  yuan,  while  the  establish- 
ment of  irrigation  facilities  will  require  an  additional  72.362,000 
yuan  which  will  bring  the  total  well  up  to  the  100, 000, 000 -yuan 
mark 

Upon  realization  of  the  plan  and  cotton  production  subse- 
quently boosted  to  10.000.000  tan  per  annum,  this  amount  will 
be  apportioned  as  follows: 

;  Three  and  one-half  million  tan  to  be  consumed  by  the  spinning 
.Industry  of  north  China  which  will  have  by  then  a  total  of 
1300.000  spindles. 

Other  local  consumption — 1.000,000  tan. 

Upon  the  revival  of  the  spinning  industry.  Central  China  is 
expected  to  demand  2.500,000  tan,  leaving  3.000,000  tan  available 
for  exporting  to  Japan. 

Encouragement  and  experimental  facilities:  With  the  unre- 
Btrlced  support  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Peking  is  working  assiduously  to  complete  its  organ- 
ization for  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  Industry,  and  other 
organs  connected  with  the  cotton  policy.  The  various  organiza- 
tions are  outlined  briefly  below. 

1.  North  China  Cotton  Industry  Association:  The  membership 
of  this  organization  is  composed  of  prominent  Hopel.  Shantung. 
and  Shanhsi  men  in  the  cotton  indxistry  and  reorganized  groups 
of  provincial  cotton-encouragement  organs,  and  has  Its  head- 
quarters in  Peking.  For  some  time  in  the  past  the  provisional 
government  has  given  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  enterprises, 
financing;  and  supervision  In  Shantung,  Hopel,  and  Shanhsi  Prov- 
inces This  organization  is  semiofficial  In  nature  and  is  a  JiTld- 
Ical  person  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Its  capital  is  subscribed 
jointly  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Japan-China  Spinners' 
Association.  It  has  invited  Japanese  experts  to  supervise  culti- 
vation, improve  quality,  and  to  increase  output.  Through  the 
Rural  Agricultural  Associations  it  distributes  seeds  of  Improved 
varieties,  supervises  cultivation,  and  makes  advances  to  those  in 
need  of  funds. 

2.  North  China  Cotton  Co.:  This  organization  was  formed  at 
Tientsin  last  spring  as  a  cotton-purchasing  firm  under  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  Japan-China  Spinners'  Association  and  the  Cotton 
Industry  Association.  At  present  it  owns  three  press  factories  and 
engages  in  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  the  financing  of  rural 
cotton-ral.slng  communities,  but  since  its  small  capital  of  3,000,000 
yuan  tends  to  limit  its  sphere  of  activities  preparations  to  increase 
it  to  40.000.000  to  60,000.000  yuan  are  now  under  way. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  in  North  China:  The  experi- 
ment stations  dealing  with  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products 
that  have  existed  from  pre-Cblna  incident  days  are  listed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

1.  Tsung-hslen  Cotton  Experiment  Station:  This  experiment 
station  is  located  to  the  east  of  Peking  and  wa.s  founded  by  Yin 
Tung,  chief  of  th?  former  Pel-Ning  Railway  Bureau,  who  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Japanese  (especially  Dr.  Yoshida)  created  the 
experiment  station  under  the  management  of  the  railway  in 
1934.  The  services  of  a  Manchurian  expert  (Mr.  Iwasakl)  were 
acquired  from  the  S.  M  R.  which  has  operated  a  long  string  of 
experiment  and  encouragement  institutions.  This  expert  selected 
the  most  suitable  site  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  completion  of 
the  buildings,  the  station  was  ready  for  real  work  in  1935. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  station  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
China  incident  a  total  of  six  Japanese  instructors  and  experts 
have  been  dispatched  but  two  out  of  t*ils  group  gave  their  lives 
to  their  cause,  the  weather  conditions  being  disagreeable.  Thanks 
to  the  untiring  services  of  the  other  four  pioneers  of  peaceful 
Industrial  development  and  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Chinese 
assistants  good  progress  was  made,  but  unfortunately  a  brutal 
fate  had  to  befall  upon  all  of  them  in  the  form  of  bloody  Tsung- 
chow  massacre  carried  out  by  the  Chinese  soldiers.  The  loss  of 
these  men  is  a  grievlous  matter  for  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Since  then  more  earnest  assistance  has  been  given  by  Japan  and 
14  Japanese  experts  (8.  M.  R.  men)  detailed  to  the  station  in 
November  1937,  have  carried  on  the  work,  while  buildings  and 
lends  have  been  readjusted  and  a  new  entomology  section  cre- 
ated. T^-cnty-one  Chinese  who  are  cooperating  heartUy  in  tbe 
work  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Today  this  station  Is  carrying  on  experiments  to  produce  high- 
grade  seeds  and  to  improve  cultivation  methods,  while  fertilizers 
and  irrigation  matters  are  also  receiving  due  attention.  In  addi- 
tion wheat,  kenaff.  and  other  grains  are  being  studied,  and  the 
eradication  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  insect  pests  are  occupying 
mucb  of   tbe  experimenters'  Ume.    The  benefits  which  the  gen- 
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oral  farmers  of  north  China  w  11  shortly  receive  from  the  entbvisl- 
astic  work  of  the  station  will  1:  e  great  indeed. 

2.  Peking  Municipal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  64  chobu 
of  land  (1  chobu  is  equal  to  p.45  acres  or  99.17  arcs).  Director, 
mayor  of  Peking;  6  sections. 

3.  First  provincial  agricultu^l   experiment  station  of  Hopel  at 

1,000  to  6.000  yuan;    10  persons  on 


Yearly  expenditure,   4,000   to   5,000 
Personnel,  8;    yearly  expenditure. 


Tientsin:   Yearly  expenditure, 
staff. 

4.  Hantan   second    station: 
yuan;  personnel,  8. 

5.  Tsohochen   Third   Station 
4,000  to  5.000  yuan. 

6.  Titan  Fourth  Station:  Ai^ual  expendittire,  3,000  jruan;   per 
Bonnel.  6 

7.  Llnfen  Cotton   Experiment  Station:   Unknown. 

8.  Linching  Cotton   Experlm(  nt   Station :    Unknown. 

9.  Chengting  National  Cotton  Experiment  Station:  Unknown. 

10.  Tsitung  National  Cotton  | Experiment  Station:  Unknown. 

11.  Tsinan  Agricultural  Exp«  riment  Station:  Unknown. 

12.  Ting-hsien  Experiment  S  tation  for  Public  Enlightenment. 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostili'  ies  the  responsible  persons  of  these 

experiment  stations  fled  into  sifer  regions  carrying  with  them  all 
valuable  material  and  documeits.  Then  came  the  anti-Japanese 
elements  who  utilized  these  iitations  for  military  ptuTJOses  and 
left  only  the  wrecks  as  remind  ;rs  of  what  had  existed  before.  No 
Information  regarding  these  i  tations  was  available  under  such 
conditions  but  with  the  cominj  of  the  Japanese  anything  that  can 
still  be  used  is  being  put  in  (  rder.     Before  long  the  former  sta- 


tions will  be  in  working  order 
The  above-related  policy  of 
production  is  presently  markin) 
of    the    encouragement    organs 


again. 

the  Government  to  Increase  cotton 
time,  awaiting  the  full  adjustment 
and  institutions  but  upon  their 
completion  the  plan  will  be  pthshed  enthusiastically  to  the  limit. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  Ja  panese  Nation  has  given  substantial 
assistance  toward  the  materialization  of  the  plan.    The  Ministry 

n  the  spring  of  this  year   1,000.000 
of  improved  Chosen  upland  cotton 


of  Overseas   Affairs  purchased 
chin  (a  load  for  68  freight  cars 


NOVEMBEK   1938. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  Presiden 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 


eleemoi  ynary 
tie 


China, 


Mr.  KING.    I  am  sure  tHe 
argument  will  contend  that 
trade   relations   in    China 
policy  under  which  we  have 
ests  in  China.    We   have 
schools,    hospitals, 
treaties  with  China  under 
procity  we  have  interests  thire 
relations  with  the  United  Stjates. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  t 
already  done  so,  could  ven 
we  do  have  interests  in 
interests,   educational   inteije 
which  Japan  is  attempting 
Senator  has  contended, 
over  the  entire  territory 

Mr.  SCirVVELLENBACH 
Utah  that  I  did  develop 
view,  and  that  is  actual 

I  leave  that  out  deliberately 
Senator  knows  that  any 
foreign  countries  somebody 
do  not  want  to  do  anything 
Co.  in  China.    We  were  not 
the  Panay  incident  becaui 
some  Standard  Oil  tankers 
part  of  the  argument  entir4ly 
it  I  have  omitted  it  from 


that 
anil 


thit 


tine 


m/ 


seeds  and  through  the  provisional  government  distributed  them 
free  of  charge  to  north  China  farmers.  In  addition,  experts  and 
instructors  have  been  sent  to  north  China  and  Chinese  employees 
are  being  given  training  in  th;  field.  In  truth  the  Japanese  are 
giving  all  the  assistance  and  he  p  that  they  can  give.  On  the  other 
band  the  Peking  Provisional  G  overnment  is  doing  its  part,  if  not 
more.  Fully  realizing  the  impc  rtance  of  cotton,  it  is  contemplating 
the  creation  of  a  central  orga:  i  to  deal  with  everything  that  has 
to  do  with  cotton,  and  to  entiust  to  this  organ  the  work  of  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  cultivation,  experimenting,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  produced  cotton.  Of  course,  separate  organs  will  take 
care  of  the  functions  Just  lis  ted,  but  they  wiU  be  incorporated 
In  the  central  organ.  All  thes ;  activities  wUl  help  to  bring  about 
the  speedy  realization  of  the  la  -ge-scale  cotton  production  program 
which  all  circles  concerned  have  placed  much  interest  and 
expectation. 

S.  Okaoa. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield. 

Senator  if  he  will  expand  the 

we  do  have  interests  aside  from 

First   we   have    the   open-door 

moral  as  well  as  material  inter- 

jroperty  rights  there,  we  have 

institutions,     and    have 

terms  of  which  through  reci- 

as  well  as  China  having  trade 


me  the  Senator,  if  he  has  not 

properly  expand  to  show  that 

spiritual   interests,  moral 

sts.    property   Interests,    all    of 

0  destroy,  and  to  assert,  as  the 
dictatorial,  autocratic  control 

domain  of  China. 

1  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
from  all  except  one  point  of 

ln\|estments  in  China. 

— perhaps  not  properly.    The 

we  talk  about  investments  In 

makes  a  speech  saying  that  we 

to  protect  the  Standard  Oil 

even  very  much  cutraged  about 

of  the  fact  that  there  were 

about.    I  wish  to  eliminate  that 

and  in  a  desire  to  eliminate 

discussion  on  this  question. 
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However,  on  the  question  of  future  possibilities,  and  what 
we  may  lose  as  a  result,  assuming  that  Japan  succeeds  in 
conquering  China,  I  wish  to  read  from  two  articles.  The 
first  is  a  speech  delivered  in  Wstshington  at  the  Ma3rflower 
Hotel  by  Mr.  C.  H.  French,  of  Shanghai,  who  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese-American  Foreign  Trade  Council,  based 
upon  knowledge  acquired  through  years  of  business  connec- 
tions in  the  Orient.    He  said: 

The  potentlaUties  of  China  are  so  great  as  to  Justify  the  predic- 
tion that.  If  permitted  to  retain  her  sovereignty  as  contemplated 
by  the  nine-power  treaty  she  will  within  tbe  next  generation 
eclipse  every  other  nation  in  the  world  as  a  market  for  United 
States  products,  •  •  •  and  a  steady  export  trade  to  the  value 
of  $750,000  000  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  capital  goods  which  wiU  be  reqvilred  of  \u  In  the  mean- 
time while  the  Intensive  construction  program  is  in  process.  Oiur 
greatest  all-time  customer  in  the  past  has  been  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  we  now  have  a  weU-established  market  in  excess 
of  $500,0(X),000  a  year.  America  stands  ready  to  fight.  If  necessary, 
to  protect  that  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Does  not  every  con- 
sideration of  self-interest  demand  that  we  protect  our  trade  with 
a  coxmtry  which.  If  permitted  to  retain  its  sovereignty,  is  destined 
to  become  our  greatest  aU-time  customer  of  the  future? 

Her  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States;  her  popula- 
tion ts  in  excess  of  450.000,000;  her  natural  resources  are  enormous; 
her  projected  industrialization  as  planned  by  her  Government  la 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  which  has  characterized  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country  west  of  the  Mlsstssippi  since  the  comple- 
tk>n  of  our  first  railway  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Government  of  China  is  now  headed  by  a  group  of  able 
Chinese  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  task  of  securing  for 
their  country  a  worthy  and  honorable  position  in  the  family  of 
nations.  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to 
the  appeal  formulated  by  tbe  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Shanghai  early  in  1937  beseeching  their  Government  and  the  Japt^' 
nese  people  to  change  their  attitude  of  hostlUty  toward  China  for 
one  of  peaceful  cooperation  In  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
progress  made  by  the  Chinese  In  political  unity,  financial  rehabili- 
tation, and  economic  advancement. 

ASnCLZ  BT  AKNOLD 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  briefly  from  an 
article  written  by  Julean  Arnold,  for  many  years  a  commercial 
attach^  in  the  Par  East — a  man  who  has  had  probably  as 
frequent  contacts  with  problems  of  a  commercial  nature  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  some  of  the  facts  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

So  far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  he  points  out  that  China 
has  only  10,000  miles  of  railroad,  as  compared  with  our 
250,000  miles.  She  needs  within  the  next  10  years  if  the 
war  should  be  ended,  50,000  miles.  For  each  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  she  would  need  $50,000,000  worth  of  equipment. 
She  would  need  the  facilities  of  our  railroad  organization. 
The  construction  of  50,000  miles  of  railroad  would  mean  the 
use  of  100,000,000  wooden  ties.  We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
with  our  lumber  industry,  should  at  least  be  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  that  sort  of  an  outlet  for  our  products. 

During  the  past  decade  China  has  constructed  60,000  miles 
of  highwajrs.  Prior  to  that  time  she  had  no  roads  usable 
for  automobUes.  She  now  has  about  75,000  motorcars,  of 
which  80  percent  are  constructed  in  the  United  States.  If 
she  could  be  permitted  unmolested,  under  her  new  leader- 
ship, to  develop  herself  economically,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry of  this  country  would  receive  the  benefit. 

She  has  installed  a  network  of  air  lines,  making  it  possible 
to  cover  important  cities.  In  1936  they  carried  27.000  pas- 
sengers. She  needs  further  air  lines  and  further  air  equip- 
ment, which  would  come  very  largely  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  cities  and  towns  were 
reconstructed  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  for  a  similar  period. 

Nanking,  China's  new  capital,  exhibited  a  most  active 
building  program  and  was  destined,  except  for  the  war,  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  capitals.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Nanking  increased  from  350,000  In  1925  to 
1,100,000  in  1937.  The  material  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  that  city  would  come  from  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Arnold  says: 

A  China  free  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  would  undoubtedly 
offer  opporttinltles  which,  within  a  decade  or  two,  would  sur- 
pass those  of  Japan  and  most  other  countries,  giving  us  an  export 
trade  with  China  probably  tenfold  that  of  the  year   1S36. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1937,  America  was  Just  at  the  threshold 
of  realizing  In  a  big  way  on  the  potentialities  in  China's  vast 
modernization  program. 


What  eotmtry  la  better  prepared  financially  to  step  tn  and 
reaUze  upon  China's  potentialities  than  America?  Shall  we  make 
credit  advances  to  China  tar  couatructive  developments  and 
thereby  conaerve  otir  future  on  the  Pacific,  or  shaU  we  make 
theae  funds  available  to  Japan  to  further  the  ambitions  of  her 
mUltary  overlords  and  thereby  Jeopardize  otir  entire  future  on 
the  Pacific? 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
article  by  Julean  Arnold  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recors.  as  follows: 

CHINA'S    rAPTH    AHS    AKSKICA'S    rXTTTJKE 

(By  Julean  Arnold) 

Americans  are  mainly  Interested  In  the  present  Ftruggle  Jn  A«la 
because  of  Its  possible  effects  upon  them.  Japan's  invasion  of 
China  is  the  most  appalling  tragedy  In  aU  of  hximan  history,  be- 
cause it  was  launched  at  a  time  when  that  most  populous  of 
nations  was  at  the  very  threshold  at  a  huge  constructive  mod- 
ernization program.  When  one  of  our  outstanding  American 
Journalists  tells  his  radio  audience,  as  one  recently  did,  that 
China  has  made  no  progress  during  the  past  20  years,  it  Is  time 
that  someone  who  knows  better  stepped  forward  and  gave  the 
facts.  After  serving  my  country  for  37  years  in  China  and  Japan, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see,  hear,  and  learn  much.  1  shall 
now  attempt  to  present  frankly  my  views  upon  the  sitviatlon,  as 
I  believe  it  affects  our  people  and  our  country.  I  am  presump- 
tuous enough  to  hold  the  opinion  that  In  any  presentation  of 
statistics  regarding  trade  and  economic  conditions  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  would  be  stupid  indeed  were  he  not  to  xise  great  care 
intelligently  to  interpret  them  for  otherwise  they  might  be  ^ry 
misleading. 

WHAT  WEKK  THX  CONDmONS  IK  CHINA  BEFOXZ  THX  JAPANXSX  INVAaiONr 

"The  National  Government  In  China  is  now  completely  oeciire 
with  capable  hands  in  control  of  the  nation's  finance  and 
economy." 

"China's  financial  structure  has  become  firmly  laid  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  considerable  Improvement  in  her  international 
payments." 

A  British  journalist  In  Shanghai  some  years  ago  acctised  me  of 
being  an  incurable  optimist  regarding  China.  Had  the  above 
statements  been  imputed  to  me,  they  might  have  elicited  no 
surprise.  Certainly  very  few  people  would  have  expected  senti- 
ments of  this  sort  from  a  Japanese.  They  are,  nevertheless,  taken 
from  a  report  of  Mr.  Seiji  Yoshida.  chsOrman  of  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Shanghai  and  manager 
of  the  Ifitsubishi  Bank  in  Shanghai.  The  report  as  broadcasted 
through  the  press  of  the  Far  East  emanated  from  Tokyo  under 
date  of  March  1,  1937.    This  news  item  further  states: 

"Pointing  out  the  strengthening  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
Mr.  Yoshida  believes  the  present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  the 
Japanese  Government  and  people  to  rectify  their  erroneotis  China 
policy  as  hitherto  employed;"  and 

"Regarding  the  much-talked-of  economic  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  as  is  being  followed  by  Japan,  Mr.  Yoehida  said 
that  this  wotild  be  possible  only  as  long  as  China  remains  a  semi- 
feudal,  semlcolonlal  state,  but  China's  political  and  economic 
progress  in  recent  years  has  been  rapid,  and  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  earnest  in  working  out  their  destiny." 

This  news  item  makes  no  mention  of  any  comments  by  Mr. 
Yoshida  on  communism  in  China,  undoubtedly  for  the  reason  that 
he  realized,  as  did  all  unbiased  observers,  that  commimlsm  In 
China  had  by  1937  Just  about  spent  its  force  and  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  those  interested  in  China's  modeml- 
Eation. 


WHAT    WXBZ 


AMOUCA'S    PEOSPBCTS     IN     CHXirA 
INVASION? 


BETOU    TBX    JAPANSU 


No  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  made  such  phe- 
nomenal strides  In  modernization  as  had  China  during  the  past  10 
years.  These  presaged  big  potentialities  in  the  trade  of  the  future. 
They  spelled  a  transition  in  imports  from  consumer  to  capital  goods. 
They  indicated  manyfold  increases  In  the  country's  imports.  Those 
with  vision  appreciated  their  significance  in  its  extensive  ramifica- 
tions. Mr.  Yoshida  and  his  colleagues  sensed  this  when  they  made 
their  repKJrt.  They  appreciated  the  potentialities  in  trade  which  a 
self-rejuvenated  China  could  offer.  Now,  what  about  the  possl- 
bUitles  of  realizing  on  those  potentialities?  To  be  specific,  let  us 
consider  this  subject  under  definite  concrete  subtopics: 

Railroads:  China  has  but  10,000  mUes,  compared  with  Amerlcs'a 
250,000  mUes. 

During  the  past  few  years  China  rehabilitated  existing  lines  and 
was  engaged  in  construction  of  several  thousand  miles  of  new  raU- 
ways. 

China  is  the  only  country  still  needing  as  much  as  50.000  miles. 

For  each  1,000  miles  of  railroads.  $50,000,000  worth  of  equipment 
Is  needed.  - 

The  country  has  the  experienced  railroad  engineers  and  operatoca 
necessary  for  handling  its  railroad  problems. 

Chinese  bankers  were  participating  in  financing  tallroad  con- 
■truction. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  eagerly  signed  loan 
agreements  for  the  construction  of  new  Hues  under  Chinese  auspices, 
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stipulating  that  materials  must  be  purchased  from  their  respective 
nationals. 

Export-Import  Bank.  Washlngrton,  was  prepared  to  negotiate 
credits  for  the  several  hundred  million  dollars  for  American  mate- 
rials, bringing  big  trade  opportunities  to  American  manufacturers 
and  labor. 

Sales  of  railroad  equipment  to  China  represent  mainly  manu- 
factured goods  and  no  war  materials.  The  construction  of  50,000 
miles  of  railroads  means  the  use  of  100.000.000  wooden  ties.  This 
prospect  la  of  special  interest  to  our  Northwest  lumber  Interests. 

Highways:  During  the  past  decade  China  constructed  60.000 
miles  of  highways,  mostly  In  sections  of  the  country  which  pre- 
viously had  had  no  roads. 

About  80  percent  of  the  75.000  motor  cars  In  China  are  American. 

Further  plans  embraced  several  hundred  thousand  miles  with 
provision  for  coordination  with  railroads  and  waterways. 

A  prospering  China  will  need  millions  of  motor  vehicles  for  the 
hlghwavs  necessary  to  her  economic  transportation. 

Waterways:  Tlie  Improvement  of  China's  waterways  was  well 
advanced  by  1937 

Existing  steamship  lines  were  reorganized  and  improved. 

Schools  were  established  in  China  for  training  personnel  for  the 
new  fleet. 

China  had  purchaned  new  steamers  from  England.  She  was  pre- 
paring to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  American  ships. 

Airways:  China  had  Installed  a  network  of  air  lines,  making  It 
possible  to  cover  all  Important  cities  by  regvilar  schedules.  In  1936 
they  carried  27.000  pafsengers. 

A  Chinese-American  company  occupied  an  Important  place  In 
commercial  aviation,  operating  about  3.000  n»lles  of  lines  on  a 
profitable  basis  and  was  prepared  to  extend  its  operations  and 
equipment  several  fold. 

American  equipment  and  personnel  were  outstanding  factors  In 
China's  airways. 

China  completed  airway  connections  with  America,  England,  and 
Prance. 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  and  radios:  Wireless-telegraph  stations 
were  Installed  In  the  prlncloal  cities. 

Radio  telephone  communications  were  opened  with  America  May 
1937. 

A  network  of  long-distance  telephones  was  completed  connecting 
important  cities,  although  the  total  number  of  telephones  was  only 
250.000. 

Largest  telephone  company  in  China  is  an  American  concern  In 
Shanghai. 

Radio  broadcasting  stations  were  Installed  in  Important  cities. 
America  occupied  first  place  in  the  supply  of  radio  equipment. 

Industrial  developments:  China  made  greater  progress  In  the  In- 
stallation of  modern  industrial  plants  during  1936-37  than  at  any 
other  lime  In  her  history. 

Throughout  the  Interior  smokestacks  vied  with  pagcdas  for  a 
place  In  the  sun  of  new  China. 

Amoni?  the  larger  industries  were:  Cotton  spindles,  5.000.000; 
looms  50.000;  flour  mills,  yearly  capacity.  25.000.000  barrels;  cigar- 
ette factories,  yearly  capacity,  80.000.000,000.  The  largest  electric- 
power  plant,  with  300.000-kllowatt  capacity.  Is  American  owned. 

The  Imports  of  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment  presented 
prospects  for  evcr-lncreoslng  sales  of  American -manufactured  goods 
and  promised  steadily  rising  economic  levels  among  the  masses  in 
China,  hence  Increased  purchasing  power. 

Building  construction:  During  the  past  10  years  more  cities  and 
towns  were  reconstructed  In  China  than  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world  for  a  similar  period. 

Nanking,  China's  new  capital,  exhibited  a  most  active  building 
program  and  was  destined,  except  for  the  war.  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  capitals.  The  population  had  Increased 
from  350.000  In  1925  to  1.100.000  In  1937. 

With  the  beginning  of  1937,  China  embarked  upon  a  modem 
build'ng  program,  offering  well-grounded  hopes  for  big  sales  of 
American  building  materials,  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
alr-condltloning  equipment. 

Agricultural  developments:  With  80  percent  of  China's  popula- 
tion rural,  agriculture  is  of  prime  Importance. 

Improvements  among  rural  ma.sses  during  the  years  1933-37 
were  a  striking  factor  in  effectively  combating  communistic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Installation  of  credit  cooperatives,  giving  farmers  money  at 
8  percent  annually  instead  of  the  former  2  and  3  percent  a  month, 
was  of  outstanding  significance. 

Better  conditions  among  the  masses  were  reflected  in  steadily 
Increased  purchasing  power. 

Financial  betterments:  With  the  beginning  of  1937  China  was 
definitely  headed  for  currency  stabilization,  uniform  cxirrency 
th.MDughout  the  country,  and  adequate  provision  for  refunding  her 
outstanding  foreign  and  domestic  loans. 

Improved  national  credits  were  evidenced  by  the  resumption  of 
foreign  loans  and  credits  by  foreign  countries,  especially  in  long- 
term  credits  to  govenunent  organs  for  constructive  projects. 

The  American  silver  poHcy  which  forced  China  onto  a  managed- 
currency  l)asls  with  notes  of  the  Government  banks  as  legal  tender 
proved  helpful  to  China's  financial  reorganization.  It  represents 
the  most  helpful  contribution  to  the  country  in  Its  present  crisis 
aa  It  enabled  China  to  establish  substantial  credits  abroad  through 
her  natlonallzaUoQ  and  exporta  of  silver. 


confide]  ce 


Political  conditions: 
fered  serious  Internal 
ditions  began  definitely  to 
tion  became  a  reality. 

The   restoration   of 
evidenced  by  the  Increasing 
constructive  development 

Foreign  trade:  Had  China 
ernizatlon  program  upon 
she  would  have  startled  the 
trade    which   would   have 
vastly  greater  emphasis  upon 
for  constructive  purposes. 

Salient  facts  in  America's 
preceding  1937,  America  led  I 
taking  about  30  percent  of  the 
of  the  latter. 

Our  exports  to  China 
and  agriculttiral  conmiodltles 

Our  Imports  from  China. 
000.000  a  year,  represented 
tured    products,    hence    wer< 
Industries. 

Invisible  Items  In  our  tradt 
ping,    Insurance,    tovulsts'    ex 
ment  expenditures,   the 
Industrial  concerns  in  China 

The    aggregate    of    America;  i 
$250000.000.  Including   about 
eleemosynary  Institutions. 

American   trans-Paclflc 
ported  the  most  encouraging 
American  tourist  trade. 

In  1937  there  were  about 
Including  about  4.000  resident 

American  business  houses, 
arles.  and  other  American 
tribute    toward    the    popul 
methods,  and  American  ideas 

American  motion-picture 
popularizing  things  American 
films  are  American. 

With  the  severance  of 
export  returns  with  China 

Our  400  American  concernj 
1937  m  proclaiming  that  the 
outlook  ever  offered,  with 
opportunities  for  succeeding 

A  China  free  to  work  out 
offer  opportunities  which, 
thoce  of  Japan  and  most  othe 
with  China  prohably  tenfold 

■  Thus  at  the  beginning  of 
old  of  realizing  In  a  big  way 
modernization  program. 

What    country    is    better 
realize  upon  China's 
credit  advances  to  China  for 
conserve  our  future  on  the 
available  to  Japan  to  further 
lords  and  thereby  Jeopardize 

WHAT    WISE    JAPAN'S    PBOSPECT^ 

THB 


FoUowiig  the  revolution  of  1911  China  suf- 

dlsrupti(  ns  for  two  decades,  but  by  1930  con- 

Im  prove  and  by  1937  national  tmlflca- 


_^   In  the  central   government  was 
i  upport  of  the  country's  bankers  in 

proj  !Ct8. 

iKjen  privileged  to  execute  her  mod- 

whlch  she  was  so  well  embarked  in  1937, 

world  by  the  huge  volumes  of  foreign 

follpwed    in   Its   wake.     It    portended    a 

capital  goods,  which  were  destined 

t^ade  with  China:  During  the  5  years 

both  China's  exports  and  Imports, 

former  and  selling  about  20  percent 

represented  mainly  manufactured  products 

vAilch  amounted  to  upward  of  $100,- 

mcjstly  raw  materials  or  semimanufac- 

essential     to    our    manufacturing 
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with  China  Include  banking,  shlp- 
ijendltures.    missionary    and    Govem- 
of   American   business   and 
ind  American  Investments. 

Investments   In   China   are   about 
$50,000,000  in  missionary  and  other 

steafnshlp   companies  early  in    1937  re- 
outlook  for  years,  especially  in  the 

2.000  Americans  resident  in  China, 

in  Shanghai, 
iimerlcan  schools.  American  mission- 
institutions  and  organizations  all  con- 
of    American    goods,    American 
among  the  Chinese  people, 
filins  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
About  80  percent  of  the  Imported 
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Mr.  Yoshlda  is  quoted  as 
above: 

"While  other  foreign   powe^ 
tunitles  to  meet  the  new 
inactive.    Japan  must  hencefci-th 
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cal  proximity  to  China  and  her  natural  facilities  for  tapping  the 
Chinese  markets,  stood  to  gain  by  everything  which  other  foreign 
Interests  might  have  done  toward  stimulating  the  vast  modern- 
ization program  upon  which  China  had  embarked. 

WHAT  AU  JAPAN'S  POLICIES  TN  THE  INVASION  OF  CHINA? 

Prince  Kono3re,  Japanese  Premier,  August  28,  1937,  proclaimed 
Japan's  only  course  in  China  is  to  beat  China  to  her  knees  so  that 
she  may  no  longer  have  the  spirit  to  fight.  Communism  in  China 
had  almost  spent  its  force,  hence  this  coxild  not  be  cited  as  a  legit- 
imate pretext  for  the  Invasion. 

Japan  hopes: 

1.  By  a  policy  at  terrorism  to  subjugate  the  great  masses  In 
China,  and  thereby  establish  a  Japanese  feudal  military  overlord- 
shlp  on  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

2.  To  prevent  the  Chinese  from  developing  the  training  or 
equipment  for  military  protection,  but  to  impress  Into  the  service 
of  the  Japanese  armies  as  much  of  the  Chinese  manpower  as  can 
be  safely  and  effectively  \ised  under  Japanese   military  direction. 

3.  To  set  up  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  a  grandiose  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine  in  preparation  for  further  conquests  in  the  Paclhc 
and  eventually  to  achieve  Japan's  so-called  manifest  destiny  to 
rule  the  world. 

4.  To  secure  monopolistic  control  of  China's  economic  resources, 
thereby  freeing  Japan  from  reliance  on  America  for  cotton,  to- 
bacco, iron  and  steel,  heavy  chemicals,  and  certain  other  essential 
products.  In  North  China  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  force  Chi- 
nese farmers  to  grow  American-type  cotton  even  at  the  expense  of 
cereal  production,  to  guarantee  to  Japanese  mills  the  needed  cot- 
ton at  prices  probably  less  than  half  the  production  costs  of  cot- 
ton in  America. 

5.  To  control  and  direct  all  modem  industrial  developments  in 
China,  utilizing  the  greatest  manpower  in  the  world  on  a  mere 
subsistence-wage  basis,  thereby  making  possible  the  flooding  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  cheap  Japanese-manufactured  products. 

6.  To  create  In  China  a  monopolistic  market  for  Japanese-manu- 
factured products  through  a  control  of  all  means  of  communications 
and  through  preferential  tariffs  and  marketing  facilities. 

7.  To  set  up  Japanese-controlled  regional  puppet  governments 
vested  with  responsibility,  but  with  little  or  no  authority,  and 
answerable  to  their  Japanese  military  overlords. 

8.  To  eradicate  from  the  Asiatic  Continent  American  and  other 
westernizing  influences,  substituting  the  Japanese  language  for 
English,  and  putting  into  the  schools  textbooks  written  in  Japan. 

9.  Under  the  fiction  of  relinquishing  special  Japanese  concessions 
and  extraterritoriality,  to  Induce  other  nations  to  do  likewise  and 
In  reality  develop  China  as  one  huge  Japanese  concession  with 
Japanese  nationals  enjoying  preferential  considerations. 

EFTECTB   OF   JAT.VN'S    UNDECLARED    WAK    ON   CHINA 

Military  conditions 
[Statistics  are  estimates  for  Jan.  1,  1939. J 

Number  Japanese  troops  landed  in  China  to  date 1,300.000 

Number  Japanese  troops  landed  in  Manchuria  to  date 300.  000 

Number  Japanese  casualties 600, 000 

Number  Japanese  killed 250,000 

Number  Chinese  Grovemment  troops  In  the  field 3,500,000 

Number  Chinese  guerillas  (no  estimates  available). 

Number  Chinese  troops  casualties 1,500,000 

Number  Chinese  troops  killed 600,000 

Number  Chinese  civilian  casualties  (aerial  bombs) 150,000 

Number  Chinese  civilian  deaths 75,000 

Number  Chinese  civilians  forced  to  flee  before  Invading 

armies 40, 000. 000 

Ntimber  Chinese  civilian  refugees  in  simimer  of  1938___  30, 000, 000 

General  effects 

Hundreds  of  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals,  thousands  of  indus- 
trial plants  and  business  establishments,  as  well  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  houses,  have  been  destroyed  or  occupied  by  Japanese. 

Hundreds  of  industrial  plants,  business  establishments,  and  pri- 
vate houses  have  been  appropriated  without  compensation. 

Scores  of  cities  and  towns  have  been  looted  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  art  treasures  shipped  to  Japan. 

In  areas  occupied  by  Japanese  the  Chinese  customs  revenues  are 
being  held  by  Japanese,  and  none  are  released  for  foreign  com- 
mitments against  revenues.  China's  flnanclal  reforms,  which  were 
nearing  perfection  before  the  Invasion,  are  now  threatened  with 
chaos. 

Occupied  areas  are  scoured  for  metal  corns,  hence  are  depleted 
of  silver  and  copper. 

Military  notes.  Irredeemable  and  Inconvertible,  in  denominations 
as  low  as  1  cent,  the  equivalent  of  about  one-seventh  of  a  cent 
American  currency,  are  forced  on  the  populace. 

Opium  shops  and  narcotic  peddlers  follow  the  Japanese  armies; 
hence  Japanese  collect   toll   while   demoralizing   the   population. 

Wholesale  disorder  and  brigandage  are  spreading  over  occupied 
areas,  with  general  political  and  economic  break-down. 

Japanese  occupied  areas  in  China  at  beginning  of  1939  (esti- 
mates) : 

(a)  Manchuria  and  adjoining  areas,  about  580.000  square  miles. 

(b)  Other  sections  of  China,  about  390.000  square  miles. 

(c)  Population  of  occupied  areas.  180,000,000  (40  percent  of 
total  population). 

(d)  Percentage  of  area  under  Japanese  control,  23  percent. 

(e)  Occupied  area  mcludes   most  of  modem  industrial  plants. 

(f)  Occupied  area  ind  tides  principal  trading  ports. 


(g)  Occupied  area  includes  much  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 

resources. 

(h)  Occupied  area  includes  two- thirds  of  China's  railway  mlto- 
age. 

Chinese  commvmlcations  in  operation,  April  1939: 

1.  China  coast  ports  Nlngpo,  Wenchow,  and  Foochow,  throtigh 
Which  exports,  principally  tting  oil  and  tea,  get  out  In  limited 
quantities. 

2.  Yunnan-Haiphong  Railway,  connecting  by  highway  with 
Chungking. 

3.  Yunnan-Burma  highway  connecting  Chungking  with  Ran- 
goon. 

4.  Szechuan-Lanchow  to  Soviet  Russia  by  motor  cars  and  camels. 

5.  About  200  tons  of  cargo  daily  are  shipped  over  routes  2  and  S. 

6.  About  1.000  tons  monthly  pass  over  Lanchow  route. 

7.  The  Hunan -Kwangsl  Railway  in  southwest  China  permits 
transport  across  Kwangsl  Provtace  to  Yunnan. 

8.  Commercial  airplane  services  mamtalned  between  west  China 
points  and  Hong  Kong  and  Hanoi  (Indo-Chma). 

9.  Trans-Pacific  air  service  thrice  monthly  with  Hong  Kong, 
thence  via  Hanoi  to  Chungking  and  west  China  cities. 

10.  Slno-Amerlcan  airline  operates  between  Yunnan  and  Burma 
and  between  Yunnan  and  Hong  Kong. 

11.  Radio-telephone  services  Inaugiirated  between  Chungking 
and  Moscow  and  telecommunications  extended  throughout  Chi- 
nese-controlled territory. 

12.  The  most  powerful  broadcasting  station  in  the  Par  East  la 
at  Chungking,  the  present  temporary  capital  of  China. 

Industrial  conditions  beginning  1939: 

1.  In  Manchuria  emphasis  is  placed  upon  projects  essential  to  war 
industries. 

2.  In  Japanese-occupied  areas  Japanese  have  destroyed  or  taken 
over  principal  Chinese  indtistrlal  plants. 

3.  Chinese  Government  in  areas  under  its  control  encourages 
economic  self-sufflclency  by  promotion  of  "Industrial  cooperatives" 
with  machinery  available  and  by  expanding  handicraft  industry. 
Banks  are  aiding  in  financing  these  developments. 

4.  Significant  Is  the  widespread  modem  economic  development  in 
areas  under  Chinese  control,  especially  in  Szechuan.  Yunnan,  and 
west  China  generally,  and  Includes  expediting  the  development  of 
latent  mineral  resources. 

WHAT    ARE    AMERICA'S    PROSPECTS    IN    CHINA    Amit    JAPAN'S    INVASIONf 

Railroads;  A  Japanlzed  China  will  build  and  operate  railroads  pri- 
marily to  further  Japan's  policies  of  military  and  economic  domina- 
tion of  the  Par  East,  using  as  soon  as  possible  a  maximum  ot 
Japanese  equipment,  even  to  the  extent  of  tapping  the  stands  of 
timber  In  Manchuria  for  ties  or  sleepers.  Althovigh  we  may  b« 
offered  some  allvirlng  initial  orders  to  secure  our  financial  backing, 
yet  as  soon  as  Japan  gets  her  financial  wind,  we  shall  have  very  soon 
to  be  content  to  take  the  crumbs  that  drop  from  the  miaster's 
table  and  these  will  get  drier  as  time  goes  on.  Japanlzed  railroads 
will  be  so  operated  as  to  give  preferential  consideration  to  Japanese 
trade  and  other  Japanese  interests. 

Highways:  Roads  will  be  built  as  accessory  to  railroads  and 
waterways  and  primarily  for  Japan's  military  purposes  and  to 
further  her  plans  for  tapping  the  economic  resources  of  China. 
As  for  equipment,  American  branch  plants  in  Japan  may,  for  some 
years,  be  permitted  to  supply  cars,  but  all  accessories  will  be 
manufactured  by  Japanese  concerns.  In  fact.  Japan  is  already 
engaged  in  developing  a  plant  in  Mxikden  for  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cars  and  trucks. 

Waterways:  The  Japanese  flag  will  enjoy  encluslve  privileges  on 
the  Inland  waterways  and  coastal  trade  of  China,  under  a  Japanlzed 
China.  Vessels  will  be  built  in  Japanese  shipbuilding  plants. 
Through  the  control  of  all  internal  water  routes,  Japan  will  have 
a  stranglehold  on  the  trade  and  economic  developments  of  China. 

Airways:  American  participation  In  the  operation  of  China's 
commercial  aviation  will  cease  immediately  under  a  Japanese- 
dominated  China.  Japan  will  dictate  the  terms  under  which  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  operate  our  trans-Pactflc  air  clippers  in 
making  connections  with  China,  and  if  possible,  other  sections  of 
the  Par  East  as  well.  A  minimum  of  American  equipment  will  be 
purchased,  the  quantities  decreasing  as  Japan  is  able  to  prodtice 
her  own  airplane  Industry. 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  and  radios:  With  a  Japanleed  China, 
American  equipment  will  become  as  rare  as  snow  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  Broadcasting  will  be  censored  so  that  China 
will  be  fed  what  "Master"  Japan  wants  to  give  her,  and  send  out 
what  he  wants  her  to  say. 

Industrial  developments:  With  a  Japanlzed  China,  here  is  where 
America  will  be  hoodwinked  into  believing  that  she  is  going  to 
get  some  good  business.  Exacting  long-term  credits,  Japanese  will 
take  American  machinery  but  only  to  build  up  Indvistrles  whereby 
they  may  use  Chinese  labor  on  mere  subsistence  wages,  so  as  to 
outdo  the  rest  of  the  world  in  production  costs  and  then  flood 
the  world  with  their  cheap-manufactured  products.  We  shall  then 
be  faced  with  a  real  "yellow  peril."  Thus,  we  shall  be  invited  to 
furnish  capital  and  equipment  to  help  J.ipan  undermine  our  wage 
scales  and  standards  of  living.  Furthermore,  Japan  will  be  espe- 
cially concerned  with  building  up  her  war  industries  on  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  so  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  help  finance  these, 
as  we  have  been  helping  Japan  to  build  up  her  war  industries  In 
Manchuria.  What  sort  of  Investments  will  these  present  for 
American  capital? 

Trade  and  ctiltural  stakes:  Following  the  outbreak  of  hoetllltlea, 
several  thousands  of  Americans  were  evacuated  tram  or  had  to 
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leave  the  country  because  of  the  Japanese  Invasion.  Huge  quan- 
tltJea  of  American  cargo  destined  to  China  bad  to  be  diverted. 
American  properties  in  China  have  been  destroyed  or  occupied  by 
Japanese  armed  forces.  In  fact,  foundations  in  trade  and  cultural 
contacts  built  up  after  decades  of  labor  and  with  outlays  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  Ijelng  destroyed  by  this  undeclared 
war  on  China 

The  $250,000,000  In  American  Investments  in  China  under  a 
Japanlzed  China  will  be  threatened  with  extinction.  By  forcing 
exports  and  Imports  in  China  to  be  handled  through  Japanese  con- 
cerns, our  banks.  Insurance  companies,  steamship  companies,  and 
other  servicing  organizations  now  constituting  Important  items  in 
our  invisible  trade  will  leave  to  do  what  oui  companies  in  Man- 
churia did.  namely,  to  get  out. 

The  losses,  direct  and  Indirect,  to  American  Interests  will  aggre- 
gate more  than  the  total  of  our  trade  with  Japan  for  some  years. 

America  has  been  toboganned  from  first  to  third  place  in  ChiUa 
trade,  with  heavy  reductions  in  both  exports  and  imports. 

America  has  depended  upon  China  for  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  her  manufacturing  Indiostries,  such  as 
tung-oll  for  our  varnish;  bristles  for  our  brushes;  vegetable  oils 
for  our  cooking,  fats,  and  soaps;  wool  for  our  carpets;  goatskins 
for  women's  shoes:  antimony  for  type  and  babbitt  metals;  tungsten 
for  high-speed  machine  tools  and  electric-light  filaments;  and  tin 
for  our  tinned  plate  We  were  her  t>est  customer,  taking  30  per- 
cent of  her  exports.  Japan  alms  to  secure  control  of  these  com- 
tr.odltles,  purchase  them  with  flat  money,  force  us  to  buy  them 
with  good  American  money,  and  pay  tolls  to  Japanese  brokerage 
houses.  Japanese  banks.  Japanese  Insurance  companies,  and  Japa- 
nese ship*..  She  may  even  force  us  to  take  them  in  processed  form 
If  she  chooses. 

Japan's  plans  for  the  Increased  production  of  American-type 
cotton  and  leaf  tobacco  in  China,  if  successful,  spell  the  doom  of 
our  former  lucrative  trade  in  the  Far  East  in  these  commodities. 
Japan  will  be  able  to  force  the  Chinese  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
to  raise  American-type  cotton  at  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  Recent 
news  flashes  from  China  Inform  us  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
plan  to  rush  their  cotton-production  program  by  making  cotton 
planting  In  North  China  compulsory,  while  attempting  to  pro- 
hibit the  planting  of  cereals,  coxmting  upon  Manchuria  to  supply 
the  latter  to  North  China. 

Through  the  use  of  their  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  China  notes, 
which  are  inconvertible  and  irredeemable,  the  Japanese  are  shut- 
ting out  American  competition  in  imports  and  exports  in  Japanese- 
controlled  areas. 

Through  preferential  tariffs,  transportation  and  travel  facilities, 
and  currency-exchange  manipulations,  Japanese  traders  and  goods 
are  forcing  Americans  and  American  commodities  out  of  the 
market.  Her  policies  threaten  the  eUmlnation  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine  from  the  Pacific. 

Through  the  control  of  the  telegraphs,  posts,  and  all  other  means 
of  commmunlcatlon.  Japan  will  set  up  annoying  barriers  against 
American  contacts  with  China. 

Anti-American  propaganda  Is  being  broadcast  in  Japanese- 
controlled  areas  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  effectiveness  in 
American  trade  and  other  relations  of  American -educated  Chinese 
and  those  friendly  with  our  institutions,  goods,  and  methods. 

The  appalling  destruction  of  property  and  lives  has  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  population,  curtailing  seriously  import 
poEsibintles  for  American  goods,  which  in  China  sell  on  a  quality 
basis.  ■' 

By  the  wholesale  operations  in  China  of  Japanese  opium  and 
narcotics  vendors,  our  difficulties  in  shutting  out  narcotics  from 
our  country  will  be  multiplied  very  considerably. 

IS   AMERICA    AN  AIXT   OF    JAPAlft 

While  public  opinion  In  America  sympathizes  with  China's  cause 
In  the  defense  of  her  country  from  foreign  invasion,  yet  as  circum- 
stances have  developed,  we  actually  find  ourselves  rendering  far 
more  material  aid  to  Japan  than  to  China.  The  vast  bulk  of  otir 
exports  to  Japan  during  these  past  few  years  have  been  in  war 
materials  or  commodities  which  figure  in  Japan's  war  Industries. 
A  recent  United  Press  news  Item  from  Tokyo  informs  us  that  10.000 
taxis  have  been  taken  out  of  service  in  Tokyo  alone,  while  private 
owners  of  cars  are  limited  to  1'4  gailons  of  gasoline  daily,  so  rigid 
are  the  rations  of  materials  used  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
In  Japan's  needs  for  iron.  It  states  cast  iron  and  rubber  splash 
guards  have  been  taken  off  automobiles,  and  bicycles  no  longer 
have  tin  license  plates.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  substitute  porce- 
^In  for  Iron  for  mail  boxes.  In  the  same  way,  the  Government 
control  of  textiles  has  reduced  purchaseable  linen,  woolen,  and  cot- 
ton iUmo>..t  to  nothing. 

Some  have  boasted  of  our  increased  imports  to  Manchuria  dur- 
ing these  past  2  years,  but  reports  from  official  sources  from  Man- 
churia show  that  nearly  all  of  the  exports  are  for  war  industries. 
Thus  during  these  last  few  years  comparatively  little  of  our  exports 
to  Japan,  which  roughly  total  about  $300,000,000  aimually,  are 
other  than  war  materials. 

If  one  were  to  follow  the  Japanese  armies  in  China  and  wit- 
nessed all  the  American-mechanized  equipment,  he  might  think, 
except  for  the  persormel.  that  he  was  following  the  American 
armies. 

By  the  purchase  of  Chinese  commodities  from  Japanese  concerns 
In  the  Japanese-controlled  areas  we  are  helping  further  to  assist 
Japan  In  the  purchase  of  war  materials.  She  buys  these  products 
With  Irredeemable  and  inconvertible  i>aper,  or  fiat  money,  and  we 
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Japanese  are  permitted  to 
ganda.  to  broadcast  over  ouj 
around  pleading  Japan's 
opportunity  of  presenting 
tlon  of  our  views  and  our  Interests 

The  longer  we  delay  takin 
ests  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
task,  because  the  more  deepjly 
larger  the  sources  of  supply 
for  assisting  her  in  carrying 


money,  thereby  helping  her  to  establish 


caise 

tc 


Ea;t 


are  being  sent  back  to  Japan  annu- 

resident  in  America  upward  of  $20.- 

this  Japanese  population  in  our 

the  accumulation  of  svirpluses  from 

substantially  to  the  country's  war 

Americans  resident,  or  having  inter- 

u-e  forbidden  by  the  exchange-control 

from  those  territories. 

aood  oiu"  country  with  tons  of  propa- 

radlo,  and  to  send  their  spokesmen 

while  we  are  prevented  from  the 

the  Japanese  people  our  Interpreta- 

in  the  China  situation. 

positive  action  to  protect  our  inter- 

the  more  difficult  will  become  the 

the  Japanese  penetrate  China  the 

upon  which  she  will  be  able  to  draw 

on  her  war. 
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SUGGESTED    COUKSES    CF    ACTION    OPEN    TO    AMERICANS 

Whereas  Japan  has  violated  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  and  whereas  America  enjoys  extraterritorial  rights 
In  her  treaty  with  China  whi  ch  innpose  on  her  certain  responsibili- 
ties to  her  nationals,  which  she  is  now  unable  to  discharge 
because   of   Japan's   undeclaed   and   unprovoked   war   on   China, 

we  Institute  certain  reprisals  against 
Japan  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our  rights  and  interests  in  China. 
Among  the  suggested  reprlsafls  which  may  well  receive  considera- 
tion are  the  following: 

1.  Devise  seme  method  of  e^ectlvely  controlling  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can war  materials  to  Japan 

2.  Study  carefully  America 
case  of  emergency  demands 


s  needs  in  essential  war  materials  In 
I  o  as  to  safeguard  our  country  against 
the  depletion  of  stocks  necessiry  for  our  own  armaments. 

3.  Impose  prohibitive   import  tariff   duties   on   commodities   Im- 

In  this  connection  an  import  tariff 

of  one  or  two  hundred  percett  on  raw  silk,  which  constitutes  over 
50  percent  of  our  imports  frc  tn  Japan,  may  prove  quite  effective  in 
cvirtalllng  this  trade. 

4.  So  long  as  Japanese  military  or  other  organizations  continue 

In  China  without  due  compensation  or 

permission,  consider  some  sucb  reciprocal  action  as  the  closing  down 
of  Japanese-langtiage  schools  jin  our  country.  There  are  189  of  these 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

5.  In  order  to  help  Americans  in  their  purchases  of  Chinese  com- 
modities in  Japanese-contra  led   areas,  require   that  purchases   of 

ac  :cmpanled  with  consular  certificates 
showing  that  they  were  financed  through  American-ctirrency  trans- 
actions, with  no  dlscriminaticns  against  American  buyers. 

6.  So  long  as  the  Japanea;  refuse  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 

waterways  of  China  and  embarrass  ovir 

in  China  through  the  Imposition  of 
disastrously  discriminatory  tifcatment,  which  In  some  cases  amounts 
to  confiscation,  restrict  Jap4nese  ships  In  their  use  of  American 
harbors 

7.  So  long  as  Americans  id  Japan  and  Manchuria  are  prohibited 
from  sending  money  from  tl  ose  countries,  devise  some  method  of 
making  it  difficult  to  send  mc  ney  from  America  to  Japan. 

8.  Discountenance  American  manufacturers  and  bankers  extend- 
ing credit  accommodations  td  Japan  while  Americans  are  discrimi- 
nated against  In  trading  In  ( Jhlna. 

9.  Insist  that  American  ma  nufacttirers  do  not  shift  the  handling 
of  their  business  In  China  frc  m  American  to  Japanese  houses. 

10.  Encourage  American  ir  anufactiu^rs  and  exporters  to  organ- 
ize  export   syndicates   effectively   to   prevent   Japanese    importers 

under  monopolistic  conditions,  play- 
ing one  concern  off  against  Another. 

1 1 .  So  long  as  Americans  ai  e  not  privileged  to  send  material  Into 
Japan  to  enlighten  the  Japanese  people  concerning  the  situation 
in  China  affecting  Amerlcar  interests,  prohibit  Japanese  propa- 
ganda from  being  dissemlnsted  In  the  United  States. 

12.  America  and  American  broadcasting  stations  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  Japanese  broadcasts  while  American  broad- 
casts are  not  received  In  Japm. 

13.  So  long  as  Japanese  In  China  censor  American  mall  and 
other  communications  going  into  Japanese  occupied  areas.  Insti- 
tute a  censorship  on  mail  atd  other  communications  coming  Into 
America  from  Japan  and  the  ,  fapanese-occupied  areas  in  China. 


14.  Extend  credit  facilities 
can  commodities,  as  one  way 
defense  effective.     A  loan  of 


at  this  time  would  be  tantamount  to  Insurance  on  a  Pacific  peace 


policy.     In   this  connection, 
Bank   should    be    extended 
credits  possible. 


the   facilities   of    the    Export-Import 
o   make   the    advancement    of   these 


oie 
e-a 
tranipire 


sic  : 


to  China  for  the  ptu-chase  of  Amerl- 
of  helping  the  Chinese  to  make  their 
few  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


HOW    IMPORTANT    ARE    OITR    R^SPONSIBILrnES   AS    A    PACIFIC    POWER? 

Much  has  been  said  in 
era.     Pew  of  our  people  noi? 
Of  China,  which  is  in  fact 
all  of  history,  the  Pacific 
Henceforth,  what  may  tn„ 
likely  to  be  of  even  greater 
may  happen  on  the  other 


'past  about  an  Impending  Pacific 

realize  that  with  Japan's   invasion 

of  the  most  momentous  events  In 

has  been  ushered  in.     It  is  here. 

in  this  section  of  the  world  Is 

:oncem  to  us  as  a  nation  th^^n  what 

of  the  Atlantic. 
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America  Is  essentially  more  of  a  Pacific  than  an  Atlantic  power. 
It  is  feasible  to  construct  a  bridge  smtobs  the  Behrlng  Straits 
whereby  it  may  be  possible  to  drive  our  motorcars  across  onto 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  In  fact,  the  shortest  distance  from  St. 
Louts  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Hankow  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
Is  along  the  great  circle  traversing  the  Behrlng  Straits.  Further- 
more, we  have  a  greater  Pacific  coast  line  than  has  any  other 
occidental  nation. 

Modern  means  of  communications  have  brought  our  Asiatic 
neighbors  Into  a  stone's  throw  of  us.  We  can  now  hail  them 
across  the  water.  We  cannot  any  longer  build  up  walls  of  isola- 
tion shutting  us  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  Is  no  longer  a  formldF.ble  barrier  separating  us  from  the 
Far  East — better  now  called  the  Far  West. 

Many  Americans  with  little  background  In  things  Japanese 
but  prominent  in  our  business,  Indtistrlal.  professional,  and  other 
walks  of  life  have  visited  Japan,  and  their  Japanese  hosts  found 
It  easy  to  fit  them  with  Japanese  glasses  and  ear  trumpets, 
which  enable  them  to  see  and  hear  the  Japanese  versions  of 
Far  Eastern  matters.  Some  of  these,  after  returning  to  America, 
continue  to  wear  these  Japanese  glasses  and  ear  trumpets,  indi- 
cating quite  cleaiiy  that  our  whole  educationad  system  is  at  fault 
in  not  furnishing  our  people  with  the  means  of  a  good  education 
In  the  fundamentals  of  the  civilizations  and  institutions  of  these 
important  Asiatic  peoples. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  sent  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  nationals  to  China  and  Japan  In  efforts  to 
carry  American  Ideals  and  Ideas  to  the  Far  East.  Millions  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  speak,  read,  and  write  English  and  under- 
stand us  and  our  Institutions.  How  many  Americans  are  there 
who  pHsesess  a  substantial  knowledge  of  China  and  Japan  and 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese? 

Japan  moved  Into  Manchtiria.  a  territory  larger  than  Germany 
and  France  combined,  and  now  threatens  to  occupy  an  area 
greater  than  the  United  States  with  a  population  nearly  three 
times  larger,  yet  we  show  more  concern  over  the  taking  of  a 
few  hundred  square  miles  in  E>irope  by  a  European  power  than  we 
manifest  toward  what  constitutes  a  major  threat  to  our  entire 
civilization. 

If  Japan  succeeds  In  her  conquest  of  China,  she  will  not  stop 
there.  Her  occupation  of  Hainan  Island  and  the  Spratley  Islands 
Indicates  that  she  has  greater  ambitions.  She  aims  to  set  herself 
up  as  master  of  the  Pacific.  How  long  will  It  be  before  she  will, 
with  150.000  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  demand  that  the 
Japanese  flag  be  hoisted  over  this  important  American  outpost  In 
the  Pacific? 

Japan  has  exhibited  a  persistent  interest  in  the  rich  fishing  re- 
sources In  the  Alaskan  waters.  How  long  will  it  be.  should  she  suc- 
ceed in  her  ambitions  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  before  she  pushes 
her  fishing  fleet  into  our  northern  waters  and  beguis  colonization 
in  Alaslia? 

There  are  140.000  Japanese  on  our  mainland,  mostly  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  Los  Angeles  alone  there  are  in  so-called  Little  Tokyo 
40.000  Japanese.  Should  Japan  succeed  in  her  military  domination 
of  the  Far  East,  how  long  will  It  be  before  she  will  make  demands 
that  our  Immigration  bars  be  let  down  still  lower?  While  we  are 
quite  willing  to  continue  to  permit  Japanese  merchants,  students, 
and  travelers  admission  into  our  country,  we  feel  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  our  standards  of  living  against  the  Influx  of  hordes  of 
laborers  on  low  economic  levels. 

In  January  of  1929  Mr.  Sado  Saburl.  the  Japanese  charge  d'affaires 
In  London,  was  quoted  in  the  Shanghai  press  as  having  given  utter- 
ance to  the  following  sentiments: 

"There  are  those  who  think  that  a  stage  has  been  reached  In  the 
life  of  Japan  when  she  must  decide  whether  she  shall  throw  In  her 
lot  with  the  East  or  West.  The  Idea  Is  manifestly  one  which  presup- 
poses antagonism  ultimately  leading  to  conflict  between  the  two 
civilizations  and  Is  comprehensible  only  if  one  tolerates  the  policy 
of  a  'yellow  peril.'  It  is.  however,  entirely  too  narrow  In  Its  concep- 
tion and  far  too  terrible  in  its  potential  consequences  to  merit  con- 
sideration by  Japan,  who  in  her  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  enduring  pieace 
and  the  continuous  advancement  of  mankind  aspires  to  serve  as  a 
link  connecting  and  harmonizing  the  civilizations  of  the  East  and 
the  West." 

Taking  these  sentiments,  along  with  those  of  Mr.  Yoshlda  as 
quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  one  must  be  convinced 
that  there  are  Japanese  who  think  very  differently  from  their 
military  leaders,  who  are  now  dictating  their  country's  policies. 
Were  Japan's  destinies  entrusted  to  those  possessed  of  these 
forward-looking  sentiments,  we  should  have  good  reason  then  to 
be  optimistic  regarding  the  prospects  of  developing  policies  of 
peaceful  cooperation  with  our  neighbors  on  the  Pacific.  But  In 
our  Ignorance  and  apathy  we  have  thus  far  chosen  to  give  our 
material  support  to  Japan's  militarists,  who  are  obsessed  with  the 
ambition  to  set  themselves  up  as  military  masters  of  Asia  and  of 
the  Pacific,  preliminary  to  world  domination,  all  of  which  Is  in 
keeping  with  what  they  are  taught  to  revere  as  Japan's  "manifest 
destiny."  Shall  we  not.  If  we  continue  otu-  drlftmg  policies.  In- 
vite the  annihilation  of  our  stimdards  of  living  and  our  demo- 
cratic institutions? 

Pasadena,  California,  April  22,  1939. 

Note. — The  above  summary  of  conditions  In  China  concerning 
America  and  American  interests  was  compiled  by  Julean  Arnold 
while  on  an  extended  leave  of  absence  in  this  country.  The 
opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  are  personal  and  are  not  In- 
tended to  Imply  a  reflection  of  the  Ideas  or  opinions  of  any  of 
our  Government  departments  or  representatives. 


Mr.  President,  on  June  1. 1  introduced  the  Joint  resolution 
to  which  I  have  referred;  and  during  the  remainder  of  my 
discussion  I  wish  to  discuss  the  joint  resolution.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Recopd  at  this  point  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  In  compliance  with  our  treaty  engagements, 
and  to  conserve  our  resources  for  national-defense  purposes,  there 
shall  be  retained  within  the  United  States,  and  denied  export 
therefrom.  aU  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  munltlous,  materiiOs, 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  and  character,  except  agricultural 
products,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will.  If  exported,  t)e 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  or  the 
Independence,  or  the  territorial  or  administrative  integrity  of  any 
nation,  whose  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity  the  United  Stotes  is  obligated  by  treaty  to 
respect. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  Issue  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  public  proclamations  specifying  articles  and  materials 
to  l>e  retained  within  the  United  States  and  denied  export  there- 
from under  this  act,  and  the  extent  to  which  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  such  articles  and  materials  shall  be  so 
retained  and  denied  export.  Any  stich  proclamation  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  specified  tnerein. 

Sec  3.  Any  proclamation  issued  tmder  section  2  of  this  act. 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  It  Is  based. 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  forthwlh, 
or.  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session.  If  the  Congress  shall  thereafter  disapprove  of  such  proc- 
lamation by  concurrent  resolution,  such  proclamation  shall  not 
be  effective  after  the  date  ol  such  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Jomt 
resolution:  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  Joint  resolution  through  such  officer  or  officers, 
or  agency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct. 

Six:.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or 
In  any  manner  contribute  to  the  export  of,  any  article  or  material 
from  the  United  States  In  violation  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
any  proclamaUon  Issued  imder  section  2.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  hereimder  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  SCHWZLLENBACH. 
tion  provides: 

That  in  compliance  with  our  treaty  engagements,  and  to  con- 
serve our  resources  for  national-defense  purposes,  there  shall  be 
retained  within  the  United  States,  and  denied  export  therefrom, 
all  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  munitions,  materials,  and  supplies 
of  every  kind  and  character,  except  agricultural  products,  which 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  will.  If  exported,  be  used,  directly  at 
indirectly.  In  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  or  the  Independence,  or 
the  territorial  or  administrative  Integrity  of  any  nation  whose 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  and  administrative  In- 
tegrity the  United  SUtes  is  obligated  by  treaty  to  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  that  language  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  joint  resolution  is  not  an  embargo  against  any 
other  nation.  It  is  not  an  embargo  against  any  particular 
nation.    It  is  a  resolution  which  does  two  things: 

First,  the  Nine  Power  Pact  binds  our  citizens  as  well  as 
our  Gtovernment.  The  resolution  prevents  our  citizens  from 
themselves  exporting  to  any  nation  goods  which  will  be  used 
In  violation  of  that  treaty.  Second,  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  an  embargo  against  a  nation.  It  is  an  embargo 
against  goods.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution 
we  could  send  any  kind  of  goods  we  chose  to  Japan  except 
goods  which  were  destined  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  In  the  joint 
resolution  nothing  is  said  about  Japan.  It  simply  says  that 
if  any  nation  uses  goods  exported  by  our  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  destrosrlng  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  country 
the  territorial  integrity  of  which  we  have  agreed  to  respect, 
we  will  stop  our  citizens  from  exporting  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  want  to  be  technical  about  It, 
its  first  point  of  application  would  be  against  England  and 
Canada,  because  a  very  large  part  of  the  goods  prohibited 
from  shipment  under  the  resolution  are  shipped  In  English 
and  Csmadian  ships.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  Joint  resolution 
which  compels  an  embargo  against  any  particular  nation  or 
against  any  goods  except  those  which  are  Intended  to  be  used 
In  violation  of  our  treaty  obligations. 

After  this  question  arose  there  was  presented  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  oi  not  we  had  a  ri^t  to  pass  tbe  Joint 


Mr.  President,  the  Joint  resolu- 
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resolution  which  I  described,  or  the  Joint  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
I  Mr.  PrmcANl.  The  basis  of  the  argiunent  was  that  in  1911 
we  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  Japan  under  which  we  agreed 
to  give  to  Japan  the  same  sort  of  treatment,  so  far  as  the 
export  of  goods  is  concerned,  as  any  other  most-favored 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  treaty  was  proclaimed  on  February 
21.  1911;  and  I  think  it  Is  desirable,  in  order  that  the  Record 
may  be  complete,  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tbkatt  or  CoMMXKCE  AND  Navigatton  Betwf^n  thb  Untted  States 
AND  Japan,  at  Washington.  February  21,  1911;  Ratification 
Advised  bt  the  Senate,  with  Amendment,  FEBRtTART  ''4,  1911; 
Ratieied  bt  the  Pfesident.  March  2.  1911;  Ratifteo  by  Japan. 
March  31.  1911:  Raxietcations  Exchanged  at  Tokyo,  Apru.  4. 
1911;  Proclaimed.  April  5,  1911 

BY  the  president  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Wliereas  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington  on 
the  twenty-flrst  day  of  February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven,  the  original  of  which  Treaty,  being  in  the  English  language, 
Is.  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  word  for  word 
a3  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  l^lng  desirous  to  strengthen  the  relations 
of  amity  and  good  understanding  which  happily  exist  between  the 
two  nations,  and  believing  that  the  fbcation  In  a  manner  clear 
and  pcBltlve  of  the  rules  which  are  hereafter  to  govern  the  com- 
mercial Intercourse  between  their  respective  countries  will  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  of  this  most  desirable  result,  have  re- 
■olved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  that  end  have  named  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that 
l8  to  say: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Philander  C. 
Knox.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  and 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Baron  Yasuya  Uchlda, 
Jusammi.  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
Hte  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Who.  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  to  be  In  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles: 

Article  I. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
■hall  have  liberty  to  enter,  travel  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  own  or  lease  and 
occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses  and  shops,  to  employ 
•gents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for  residential  and  commercial 
purposes,  and  generally  to  do  anything  Incident  to  or  necessary  for 
trade  upon  the  same  terms  as  native  citizens  or  subjects,  submitting 
themselves  to  the  laws  and  regulations  there  established. 

They  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  pay 
any  charges  or  taxes  other  or  higher  than  those  that  are  or  may  be 
paid  by  native  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  receive.  In  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant  pro- 
tection and  security  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  enjoy 
In  this  respect  the  same  rights  and  pri\-lleges  as  are  or  may  be 
granted  to  native  citizens  or  subjects,  on  their  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  native  citizens  or 
subjects. 

They  shall,  however,  be  exempt  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
from  compxilsory  mUltary  service  either  on  land  or  sea.  In  the 
regular  forces,  or  In  the  national  guard,  or  In  the  mlUtia;  from  all 
contributions  Imposed  In  lieu  of  personal  service,  and  from  all 
forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  contributions. 

Article  n. 

The  dwellings,  warehouses,  manufactories  and  shops  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  and  all  premises  appertaining  thereto  used  for  pur- 
poses of  residence  or  commerce,  shall  be  respected.  It  shall  not  be 
allowable  to  proceed  to  make  a  domiciliary  visit  to.  or  a  search  of, 
any  such  buildings  and  premises,  or  to  examine  or  Inspect  books, 
papers  or  accounts,  except  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  for  nationals. 

Article  ni. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  appoint  Consuls  Gen- 
eral. Consuls.  Vice  Consuls,  Deputy  Consuls  and  Consular  Agents  in 
all  ports,  cities  and  places  of  the  other,  except  in  those  where  it 
may  not  be  convenient  to  recognize  such  officers.  This  exception, 
however,  shall  not  be  made  in  regard  to  one  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  without  l>eing  made  likewise  In  regard  to  all  other  Powers. 

Such  Consuls  General,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls.  Deputy  Consuls 
and  Consular  Agents,  having  received  exequaturs  or  other  sufficient 
authorisations  from  the  Government  of  the  coontry  to  which  they 
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hereal  ter 


are  appointed,  shall,  on 
exercise  the  functions  and 
ties  which  are  or  may 
of  the  same  rank  of  the 
Issuing  exequaturs  or  other 
cancel    the    same    on 
thought  proper  to  do  so 


condition  of  reciprocity,  have  the  right  to 

enjoy  the  exemptions  and  immunl- 

be  granted  to  the  consxolar  officers 

mi>st  favored  nation.     The  Government 

authorizations  may  In  Its  discretion 

the    reasons   for    which    it 


comm  unicatlng 


Jrtlcle   IV. 


There  shall  be  between  th< 
Ing  Parties  reciprocal 
citizens   cr   subjects   of   each 
with  the  citizens  or  subjects 
liberty  freely  to  come  with 
ports  and  rivers  In  the 
be  opened  to  foreign 
country  to  which  they  thus 


territories  of  the  two  High  Contract- 

i  of  commerce  tuid  navigation.     The 

of   the    Contracting   Parties,    equally 

at  the  most  favored  nation,  shall  have 

their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places, 

territories  of  the  other  which  are  cr  may 

.  subject  always  to  the  laws  of  the 

come. 

Article  V. 


comme  ce 


artlc  es 


Hlgi 
tie 
tiie 


The  Import  duties  on 
territories  of  one  of  the 
tlon  into  the  territories  of 
either   by   treaty    between 
legislation  of  each- 

Neither    Contracting    Parti    shall 
duties  or  charges  on  the  expc  rtatlon 
of  the  other  than  are  or 
the  like  article  to  any  other 

Nor  shall  any  prohibition 
importation  or  exportation 
of  the  other  which  shall  not 
ported  from  or  exported  to 
is  not.  however,  applicable 
tained  or  Imposed  as  sanlt^y 
tectlng  animals  and  useful 


The  citizens  or  subjects  of 
shall  enjoy   In   the   territories 
transit  duties  and   a   perfec  t 
citizens  or  subjects  in  all  ^at 
facilities  and  drawbacks. 


Llmlted-UabUlty  and  other 
clal.  indxistrial,  and  financia 
in  accordance  with  the  laws 
domiciled  in  the  territories 
territories  of  the  other,  to 
courts  either  as  plaintiffs 
such  other  Party. 

The   foregoing    stipulation 
whether   a   company   or 
countries  will  or  will  not  be 
industry  In  the  other,  this 
to  the  laws  and  regulations 
countries  or  in  any  part  thereof, 
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the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  upon  Importa- 
other,  shall  henceforth  be  regvilated 

two  countries  or  by  the   Internal 


Impose    any   other    or   higher 
of  any  article  to  the  territories 
be  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
foreign  country. 

be  Imposed  by  either  country  on  the 
any  article  from  or  to  the  territories 
equally  extend  to  the  like  article  Im- 
other  country.     The  last  provision 
to  prohibitions  or  restrictions  main- 
measures  or  for  purposes  of  pro- 
]  ilants. 
Article  VI. 


may 


a 


any 


each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 

of  the   other  exemption  from   all 

equality  of   treatment   with   native 

relates  to  warehousing,   bounties, 


i  rtlcle  Vn. 


companies  and  associations,  commer- 

already  or  hereafter  to  be  organized 

of  either  High  Contracting  Party  and 

of  such  Party,  are  authorized,  in  the 

exercise  their  rights  and  appear  in  the 

defendants,  subject  to  the  laws  of 


assc  elation 


has   no  bearing   upon   the   question 

latlon   organized   in   one  of  the  two 

permitted  to  transact  its  business  or 

permlslson  remaining  always  subject 

ekiacted  or  established  In  the  respective 


A  tide  Vm. 

All  articles  which  are  or  n  ay  be  legally  imported  Into  the  ports 
of  either  High  Contractln ;  Party  from  foreign  countries  In 
national  vessels  may  likewise  be  imported  into  those  ports  In 
vessels  of  the  other  Contra  ftlng  Party,  without   being  liable   to 

f)r  charges  of  whatever  denomination 
Imported  In  national  vessels.  Such 
reciprocal  equality  of  treatnient  shall  take  effect  without  distinc- 
tion, whether  such  articles  cDme  directly  from  the  place  of  origin 
or  from  any  other  foreign  place. 

In  the  same  manner,  theie  shall  be  perfect  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  exportat  on,  so  that  the  same  expxjrt  duties 
shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed.  In 
the  territories  of  each  of  thd  Contracting  Parties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  article  which  is  or  may  be  legally  exported  there- 
from, whether  such  export  ition  shall  take  place  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  or  In  Japanese  vessels,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  place  of  destination.  whJther  a  port  of  the  other  Party  or  of 


any  third  Power. 


i  rtlcle  EX. 


b' 


In  all  that  regards  the 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
Parties,  no  privileges  shall  . 
vessels  which  are  not  equall 
of  the  other  country;  the 
being  that  in  these  respects 
on  the  footing  of  perfect  eqtallty 


atatloning,  loading  and  unloading   of 

-   territories   of   the   High   Contracting 

granted  by  either  Party  to  national 

in  like  cases,  granted  to  the  vessels 

ntentlon  of  the   Contracting  Parties 

the  respective  vessels  shall  be  treated 


Merchant  vessels  navlgatln? 
or  that  of  Japan  and  carryinj 
laws  to  prove  their  na 
States  be  deemed  to  be 
respectively. 


vessels 


No  duties  of  tonnage,  harhbr 
other  similar  or  correspondi  ag 
levied  in  the  name  or  for  the 
aries,  private  Individuals, 
shall  be  imposed  in  the  ^— 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  other 


,  rtlcle  X. 

under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 

the  pap>ers  required  by  their  national 

tional^ty  shall  in  Japan  and  in  the  United 

of  the  United  States  or  of  Japan, 


i  irtlcle  XI. 


,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine,  or 

J  duties  of  whatever  denomination, 

profit  of  Government,  public  function- 

corjjoratlons  or  establishments  of  any  kind 

of  the  territories  of  either  country 

which  shall  not  eqtially.  under  the 
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same  conditions,  be  Imposed  on  national  vessels  In  general,  or  on 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Such  equality  of  treatment  shall 
apply  reciprocally  to  the  respective  vessels  from  whatever  place  they 
may  arrive  and  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination. 

Article  xn. 

Vessels  cha.-ged  with  performance  of  regular  scheduled  postal 
service  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  whether  belonging  to 
the  State  or  subsidized  by  it  for  the  ptirpose,  shall  enjoy.  In  the 
ports  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  same  facilities,  prlvUlges 
and  Immunities  as  are  granted  to  like  vessels  of  the  most  favored 

nation.  

Article  XIII. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  Is  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  and  shall  be  regulated 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  an-.l  Japan,  respectively. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either 
Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  most-favored-nation 
treatment  In  the  territories  of  the  other. 

A  vessel  of  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  laden  In  a  foreign 
country  with  cargo  destined  for  two  or  more  ports  of  entry  in  the 
territories  of  the  other,  may  discharge  a  portion  erf  her  cargo  at 
one  of  the  said  ports,  and.  continuing  her  voyage  to  the  other  port 
or  ports  of  destination,  there  discharge  the  remainder  of  her  cargo, 
subject  always  to  the  laws,  tariffs  and  customs  regulations  of  the 
country  of  destination;  and.  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
reservation,  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  Contractmg  Parties  shall  be 
permitted  to  load  at  several  ports  of  the  other  for  the  same  out- 
ward voyages.  

Article  XIV. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  In  this  Treaty,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in  all  that  concerns  commerce  and 
navigation,  any  privilege,  favor  or  Immunity  which  either  Contract- 
ing Party  has  actually  granted,  or  may  hereinafter  grant,  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  State  shall  be  extended  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  Contracting  Party  gratuitously. 
If  the  concession  In  favor  of  that  other  State  shall  have  been 
gratuitous,  and  one  the  same  or  equivalent  conditions.  If  the 
concession  shall  have  been  conditional. 

Article  XV. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  enjoy  In  the  territories  of  the  other  the  same  protection  as 
native  citizens  or  subjects  In  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks  and 
designs,  upon  fulfillment  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  XVI. 

The  present  Treaty  shall,  from  the  date  on  which  it  enters  Into 
operation,  supersede  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  dated 
the  22nd  day  of  November,  1894;  and  from  the  same  date  the  last- 
named  Treaty  shall  cease  to  be  binding. 

Article  XVn. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  toto  operation  on  the  17th  of  July. 
1911,  and  shall  remain  in  force  twelve  years  or  until  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  on  which  either  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  Its  Intention  to 
terminate  the  Treaty. 

In  case  neither  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice 
to  the  other  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of 
twelve  years  at  Its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty,  It  shall  con- 
tinue operative  until  the  explraUon  of  six  months  from  the  date 
on  which  either  Party  shall  have  given  such  notice. 

Article  XVin. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Tokyo  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than 
three  months  from  the  present  date. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Treaty  in  duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  21st  day  of  February,  In  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleventh  year  of  the  Christian  era.  corresponding  to 
the  21st  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the  44th  year  of  Meijl. 

Philander  C  Knox     [skal] 
y.  uchida  (ssal) 

And  whereas,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  ratification  of  the  said  Treaty  was  given  with  the 
understanding  "that  the  treaty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  repeal  or 
affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  Act 
to  Regulate  the  Immigration  of  Aliens  Into  the  United  States,' 
approved  February  20th   1907;" 

And  whereas,  the  said  imderstanding  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  Japan; 

And  whereas,  the  said  Treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  two  Governments  were  exchanged  In  the  City  of 
Tokyo,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thotisand  nine  hiudred  and 
eleven; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  William  Howard  Taft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Treaty, 
as  amended,  and  the  said  understanding  to  be  made  public,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may 
be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  April  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of 


the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  htmdred 
and  thirty-fifth. 

ISKALl  wm  H  Tart 

By  the  President: 
P  C  Knox 

Secretary  of  State. 

DECLAKATTOH. 

In  proceeding  this  day  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  the 
undersigned,  Japaness  Ambassador  in  Washington,  duly  author- 
teed  by  his  Government  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  are  ftUly  prepared  to  maintain  w^lth 
equal  effectiveness  the  limitation  and  control  which  they  have 
for  the  past  three  years  exercised  In  regulation  of  the  emigration 
of  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

Y.  UcHioa 

February  21,  1911. 

PaoTOCOL  or  Provisional  Tauft  Arrangement  Between  the  Unttsd 
States  and  Japan.  Signed  at  Washington,  February  21,  1911; 
Rattfication  Advised  by  the  Senate,  With  Amendment.  Februabt 
24,  1911;  Ratified  by  the  President.  M.arch  2,  1911;  Ratified  by 
Japan,  March  31,  1911;  Ratttications  Exchanged  at  Tokyo,  April 
4.  1911;  Proclaimxd,  April  5,  1911. 

BT  the  president  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AUZBICa. 

A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  a  Protocol  of  a  provisional  tariff  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington,  on 
the  twenty-flrst  day  of  February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven,  the  original  of  which  Protocol,  being  In  the  English  language 
Is.  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  word  for  word 
as  follows: 

PROTOCOL. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  have,  through  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
agreed  upon  the  following  stipulation  In  regard  to  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  signed  this  day  to  replace  on  the  17th  of  July,  1911,  tlio 
Treaty  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1894: 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  relating  to  tariff,  the  provisions 
relating  to  tariff  In  the  Treaty  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1894,  shall 
be  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Protocol  in  duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  21st  day  of  February,  In  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleventh  year  of  the  Christian  era,  corresponding  to 
the  21st  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the  44th  year  of  MeiJl. 

(SEAL)     Philander  C  E^ox 
[seal]     Y.  Uchida 

And  whereas,  the  said  Protocol,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  tha 
ratifications  of  the  two  governments  were  exchanged  In  the  City 
of  Tokyo,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I.  William  Howard  Taft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said 
Protocol  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every 
article  and  clause  thereof,  as  amended,  may  be  observed  and  ful- 
filled with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  April  m  the 
year    of    our    Lord    one    thou'-and    nine    hundred    and 
[seal]     eleven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth. 

Wk  H  Taft 

By  the  President: 
P  C  Knox 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  SCHWKl  J.FNBACH.  Mr,  President,  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  1911  treaty  should  have  prevented  our  Oovemment 
from  adopting  the  joint  resolution  which  I  introduced.  I 
concede,  however,  that  like  all  legal  questions  about  which 
there  is  an  argument,  there  can  be  an  argument  about  that 
question.  Under  those  circumstances  I  certainly  am  in  no 
way  critical  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who  contended  that 
before  we  took  further  action  the  6-months'  notice  should 
be  given  Japan.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  in  which  we  base 
our  position  upon  a  treaty,  certainly  we  must  be  punctilious. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  our  recognizing 
the  1911  treaty  as  an  obstacle  to  the  proposed  action.  How- 
ever, as  I  say.  I  am  not  arguing  that  point  with  a  view 
of  arguing  that  my  Joint  resolution  or  the  Plttman  Joint 
resolution  should  be  adopted  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ESNQ.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwartz  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  obligations  upon 
our  Government,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  signatories  to  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty,  does  not  the  Senator  bebeve  there  would 
be  some  moral,  if  not  legal,  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  if  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  violated 
its  terms  In  such  a  flagrant  manner  as  Japan  has  violated 
its  terms  in  Its  treatment  of  China?  There  is  an  obligation 
upon  our  part  to  respect  that  treaty  and  to  respect  the  obli- 
gations therein  contained  by  insisting  that  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  China  shall  be  respected. 
Is  not  that  an  obligation  which  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  to 
protest  against  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  assault 
by  Japan  upon  China,  which,  of  course,  is  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  referred  to? 

■XBPONSIBIUTT  IS  AMEUCA'S 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  whole  thesis  of  my  re- 
marks Is  that  by  reason  of  the  nine-power  agreement  we 
have  an  obligation  upon  us  to  respect  the  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  of  China;  and  that  we  are  violating 
that  obligation.  I  present  this  matter  as  an  afiBrmative  vio- 
lation on  our  p>art.  The  agreement  is  binding  not  only  upon 
our  Government,  but  upon  our  citizens.  When  our  Gov- 
ernment sits  by  and  permits  our  citizens  to  violate  the  treaty 
by  making  the  profit  they  can  make  out  of  sending  to  Japan 
materials  which  we  know  are  to  be  used  by  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  China's  territorial  integrity,  I  say  we 
are  violating  the  Nine  Power  Agreement. 

One  of  the  positions  I  take  is  that  we  cannot  justify  our 
violation  of  the  Nine  Power  Agreement,  signed  11  years 
later,  upon  the  basis  that  we  might  possibly  violate  the  1911 
treaty  with  Japan,  because  Japan  also  joined  with  us  in  the 
Nine  Power  Agreement;  and  it  is  she  who  has  brought  about 
the  situation  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  Insist  upon 
our  obligation  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct 
If  I  understand  his  thesis. 

In  January  of  last  year  I  discussed  this  question  and  the 
flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  by 
Japan,  and  insisted  that  our  Government  take  some  course 
which  would  indicate  its  condemnation  of  Japan's  policy  and 
our  afflrmatlve  deaire  to  protect  China  against  the  invasion 
of  Japan. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  am  asking  for  information.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  includes  shipments  of  food,  gasoline,  trucks, 
and  such  materials  not  in  the  nature  of  guns  or  manufac- 
tured war  weapons. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  resolution  does  not  con- 
template a  limitation  to  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  furnishing  of  them  to  Japan  is 
very  unimportant.  Japan  does  not  need  lis  to  furnish  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  What  Japan  needs  Is 
our  gasoline,  our  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  other  commodities 
which  she  uses  to  manufacture  or  to  propel  the  manufacture 
of  those  things  she  manufactures  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  advo- 
cate that  we  should  cut  off  all  such  exports? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Yes. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Including  food? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  No.  I  do  not  include  food,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell,  when  it 
comes  to  food,  which  civilian  population  would  be  pun- 
ished, whether  it  would  the  population  of  China  or  that  of 
Japan,  to  use  that  as  an  illustration.  It  is  almost  impyossi- 
ble  to  know  whether  the  food  would  be  used  to  feed  people 
in  China  or  in  Japan,  and  I  think  a  sense  of  humanity  re- 
quires that  agricultural  products  used  for  food  should  not 
be  included  in  the  embargo. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Does  the  Senator  have  a  schedule  or  list? 


Ml'.   SCHWELLENBACH 
the  executive  branch  of  tlie 
says : 


August  2 

That  would  be  a  function  of 
Govenunent.    The  resolution 


which  there  Is  reason  to  believe 

direcfily  or  Indirectly,  in  violation  of  the 

or  the  territorial  or  admlnlstra- 


Except   agrlcultviral  products 
will.  If  exported,  be  used, 
sovereignty,  or  the  Independence 
tlve  integrity  of  any  nation 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Senlitor  is  now  referring  to  the  reso- 
lution introduced  by  hlmsejf? 

Yes. 

Mr.  President,  going  bact  to  the  question  raised  by  the 

Senator  from  Utah   [Mr.  King],  which  fits  right  into  the 

point  I  am  discussing,  I  wis  i  first  to  read  a  short  quotation 

from  the  work,  Internationa  1  Law,  by  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 

found  in  volume  1,  page  422  in  which  he  says: 

The  setting  In  motion  outside  of  a  state  of  a  force  which  pro- 
duces an  injurious  effect  therein.  Justifies  the  territorial  sovereign 
In  prosecuting  the  actor  when  le  enters  its  domain. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  actui  Jly  send  our  soldiers,  we  did  not 
enter  into  China  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  her,  but  this 
authority  recognizes  that  the  setting  in  motion  outside  of  a 
state  of  forces  which  later  result  in  the  destruction  of  a 
teiTitory  constitutes  an  act  pgainst  them  to  almost  as  great 
an  extent  and  almost  as  directly  as  if  they  were  actually 
within  the  territory 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to 


a  proclamation  which  President 
Coolidge  issued  when  he  prdclaimed  the  Nine  Power  Treaty: 

To  the  end  that  the  same  in  jvery  article  and  clause  thereof  may 
be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  |ood  faith  by  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof — 


ATTTTDDB 

For  the  purpose  of  getting 
such  use  may  be  made  of 
desire  to  give  a  few  citatior^ 
our  courts  up>on  the  questio 
times  that  a  treaty  into  whi^h 
gatory  not  merely  upoq  the 
My  reason  for  repeating  it 
resolution  I  have  introduce< 
merely  to  stop  our  Governn  ent 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
(229U.S.  447),  in  which  th(y 


OF    THI    COUKTS 

into  the  Record  in  order  that 

hem  as  Senators  may  see  fit,  I 

in  reference  to  the  attitude  of 

of  treaties.    I  have  said  several 

the  Government  enters  is  obli- 

Sovemment  but  upon  its  citizens. 

s  that  the  function  of  the  joint 

is  to  stop  our  citizens  and  not 

That  statement  was  made 

United  States  in  Poole  v.  Fleeger 
said: 


A  treaty  is  binding  upon 
subjects. 


t  le  Nation  and  all  its  citizens  and 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself  provides: 


This  Constitution  and  the 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
be  made,  under  authority  of 
law  of  the  land  (ait.  VI.  sec.  2) 


la>7S 


th( 


of  the  United  States  which  shaH 
md  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
United  States  shall  be  the  suprenae 


In  the  case  of  Missouri 
Justice  Holmes  used  this  language 
tude  toward  the  treaties  and 
sanctity  than  an  act  of  Corigress: 

Acts  of  Congress  are  the  sv  preme 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  such  when  made  under 


In  the  case  of  Foster  v. 
Court  said: 


Our  Constitution  declares  a 
Is.  consequently,  to  be  regardel 
to  an  act  of  Congress  whenevi  tr 
aid  of  any  legislative  provision 


In  the  case  of  Davles 
States  Reports,  page  13,  the 

Treaties  which  are  complete 
mentary  legislation  to  give 


the  n 


In  construing  this 
tionship  between  the 
time,  I  think  it  is  all 
of  our  Supreme  Court  ujjon 
between  a  nation  which  is 
weaker.     In  the  case  of 
(119  U.S.  1).  the  Supreme 

A  treaty  between  a  superloi 
construed  In  favor  of  the  latt<r< 


Holland  (252  U.  S.  415),  Mr. 

in  reference  to  our  atti- 

indicates  a  treaty  to  be  of  higher 


law  of  the  land  only  when 

while  treaties  are  declared 

:he  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Ndlson   (2  Peters  253-314),  the 


t^aty  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.    It 

in  courts  of  Justice  as  equivalent 

it  operates  of  Itself  without  the 


ag  ainst 


Hale,  found  In  91  United 
Court  said  this: 

within  themselves  need  no  supple- 
force  and  validity. 


partidular  treaty,  knowing  the  rela- 

naticns  which  were  involved  at  the 

impoijtant  to  understand  the  attitude 

the  question  of  the  relationship 

stronger  and  a  nation  which  is 

C  loctaxD  Nation  v.  United  States 

gourt  said: 

and  an  inferior  nation  should  be 
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In  the  case  of  Asakura  v.  Seattle  (265  U.  S.  332),  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

A  treaty  is  to  be  construed  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
where  two  constructions  are  possible,  one  restrictive  of  the  rights 
that  may  ite  claimed  under  it  and  the  other  favorable  to  them, 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  Sullivan  v.  Kidd  (254  U.  S.  433)  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

A  treaty  Is  to  be  executed  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  with  a 
▼lew  of  making  effective  the  purpose  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Now,  proceeding  with  the  question  of  embargo.  Justice 
Bushrod  Washington,  in  the  case  of  Odlin  against  Insurance 
Co.,  2  Washington  Reports,  312-322,  said: 

What  is  an  embargo?  In  Its  nature  and  design  it  imposes  a 
temporary  restraint;  it  is  a  measure  of  precaution  and  State 
policy,  intended  by  the  Oovemmcnt  either  to  distress  some  foreign 
nation,  or  to  protect  the  property  of  iu  own  citizens. 

I  conclude  this  branch  of  the  discussion  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  do  have  a  treaty  obligation  to  observe  to 
respect  the  territorijd  integrity  of  China.  Our  goods  are 
now  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  China's  terri- 
torial integrity.  Goods  are  l>eing  shipped  by  our  citizens 
who  are  subject  to  control  by  our  Government  in  this  coun- 
try. The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  introduced  is  based 
upon  that  treaty,  and  pro\'ides  that  our  Government  shall 
stop  our  citizens  from  disobeying  the  treaty  obligations 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaty  by  shipping 
goods  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating  a 
treaty  which  they  as  citizens  are  obUgated  to  respect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  since  it  is  not  a  complete 
embargo,  since  It  does  not  refer  to  any  nation,  since  it  is 
simply  an  embargo  upon  goods  for  a  particular  use,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  never  was  any  necessity  of  standing 
by  and  waiting  for  the  6-month  period  to  expire.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  given  that  notice,  and  I  am  not  urging  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  action  by  the  Congress  be  taken  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  notice  shall  become  effective. 

A  WAT  TO   HELP 

Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  State, 
recognizing  the  situation  in  Japan  and  China,  called  upon 
the  airplane  manufacturers  of  this  country  voluntarily  to 
desist  from  shipping  their  airplanes  to  Japan.  He  had  no 
authority;  he  assumed  no  authority;  he  claimed  no  author- 
ity. It  was  a  mere  request  made  to  men  in  business  in  this 
country,  on  the  basis  that  they  should  not  profit  by  the 
manufacture  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  way,  and  for  the 
purposes,  Japan  was  using  them.  That  request  was  almost 
100  percent  effective.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  have 
been  very  few,  if  any,  shipments  of  airplanes  to  Japan.  I 
happen  to  know  of  one  instance  of  an  airplane  manufac- 
turer in  this  country  who  had  an  offer,  a  firm  commitment 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  to  purchase  from  that  com- 
pany airplanes  at  a  cash  profit  of  $500,000  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  manufacture. 

It  was  a  very  attractive  and  alluring  offer  so  far  as  the 
company  was  concerned,  but  readily,  willingly,  and  cheer- 
fully that  company  gave  up  the  right  to  do  that  business, 
because  they  knew  it  was  wrong,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  asked  them  to  desist.  During  the  next  6  months' 
period,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  would  ask  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  oil  companies,  for  example,  or 
the  junk  companies,  for  example,  to  desist  from  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  sale  of  their  goods  which  are  being  used  in 
violation  of  our  treaty  obligations,  I  think  he  would  receive 
not  a  hundred  percent  cooperation,  it  is  true,  but  he  would 
receive  a  very  substantial  cooperation. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese-Chinese  incident  occurred  in 
1937, 1  introduced  a  bill  in  this  body  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  scrap  steel.  I  was  deluged  for  several  weeks  with  letters 
and  telegrams  of  protest  coming  from  those  engaged  in  the 
junk  business  in  this  country.  They  were  simply  outraged  to 
think  that  I  would  introduce  such  a  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  measure  was  referred  to  the  committee,  and  be- 
cause of  its  nature  I  recognized  that  I  could  not  make  the 
case  necessary  to  secure  action  upon  that  particular  bill.    I 


reintroduced  the  bill  this  year,  however,  and  I  hate  not  re- 
ceived a  protest  from  a  single  source.  The  people  engaged 
in  the  Jimk  business  in  the  United  States,  who  in  1937  pro- 
tested vigorously  because  of  the  possibility  tiiat  they  would  be 
deprived  of  their  profits,  have  registered  no  protest  and  no 
objection  to  the  pivposed  legislation  this  3rear.  I  think  that 
means  something;  I  think  it  means  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  do  generally  what  he  did  with  the  airplane  in- 
dustry, he  could  bring  the  exports  of  these  materials  down  to 
somewhere  below  25  percent  of  their  present  volume. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  next  6 
months  we  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  violate  a  treaty 
with  China  because  we  feel  that  we  cannot  take  any  other 
position  as  a  result  of  our  1911  treaty  with  Japan,  I  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  to  desist  from  canying  on  their  traffic  during  this 
period  of  time;  and,  should  he  do  so,  I  venture  the  prophecy 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  achieve  very  material 
results. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  reading  from  a  statement  which 
was  made  on  the  floor  September  26,  1921,  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah].  I  bad  read  it  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  time;  it  impressed  me,  and  I  have  not  fongotten  It: 

"Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  law  stronger  than  constitutional  law, 
stronger  than  legislative  law.  and  that  is  the  moral  law,  and  it 
finally  wins."  (Senator  WnxiAM  E.  Bokah,  addreaaing  the  Senate, 
September  26,  1921,  on  the  Versailles  Treaty.) 

We  do  have  in  this  situation,  as  a  result  not  merely  of 
our  treaties  but  as  a  result  of  past  experience,  past  contacts 
with  the  Ctiinese  Oovernnient  and  the  Chinese  people,  a  very 
definite  obligation.  Courts  of  equity  recognize  that  when 
people  who  have  a  friendly  or  fiduciary  relationship  deal 
with  each  other  there  is  a  greater  need  for  strict  compliance 
with  agreements,  and  that  a  man  who  depends  upon  another 
and  gives  to  him  control  of  his  property  or  his  future  has  a 
right  to  rely  upon  a  greater  degree  of  supix)rt  from  his 
fiduciary  than  when  they  were  simply  dealing  at  arm's 
length. 

The  same  theory  applies  among  governments.  Through 
the  years  the  Chinese  people  have  trusted  us.  Through  the 
years  the  Chinese  people  have  relied  upon  us,  and  now,  in 
their  hour  of  need,  despite  our  very  definite  concrete,  treaty 
obligations,  we  are  not  carrying  out  those  things  which 
common  decency  and  common  honor  would  compel  us  to 
carry  out  in  our  relations  with  Chiija. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  iSHb  one  statement: 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  foUow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  country  want  to  be  false 
to  their  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Cliina. 

THE  PREVAHJMG  wagk 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long  upheld  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prevailing  wage.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  the 
wage  that  represents  the  most  stable  standards  of  labor  and 
industry  in  any  community.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government 
should  take  any  step  that  will  destroy  these  standards.  I 
have  seen  recurring  attacks  made  on  wage  standards,  but 
in  the  end  they  have  always  been  repulsed,  because  Amer- 
icans generally  realize  that  fair  wages  make  for  increased 
purchasing  power,  on  which  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens 
depend. 

lylr.  President,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevailing 
wage  is  completely  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  know 
there  is  possibility  for  improvement  in  legislation  and  in 
administrative  rulings  made  under  existing  law.  However, 
I  have  always  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  some  standards 
are  better  than  no  standards  for  work  and  wages.  We  are 
trying  to  establish  these  standards.  And  at  such  a  time  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  Grovemment  to  take  any 
decisive  or  permanent  action  that  will  frustrate  the  efforts 
made  in  private  enterprise  to  establish  stabilized  procedures 
in  work  and  wages. 

The  key  to  the  effect  of  prevailing-wage  legislation  upon 
all  Interested  parties  is  in  the  definitions  actually  appUed. 
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Real  dangers  to  both  employers  and  employees  are  inherent 
in  the  power  of  administrators  to  change  at  will  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  "prevailing."  "similar  work,"  and  "cor- 
responding classes."  Nevertheless  it  is  best  that  the  present 
administrative  definitions  shall  stand  until  they  can  be  im- 
proved through  careful  committee  study  and  thorough- 
going legislative  action.  This  is  too  important  a  problem 
to  solve  in  these  da>-s  of  hurried  debate.  The  principles  of 
the  prevailing  wage,  already  established  in  private  and  pub- 
lic work,  should  continue  to  prevail  imtil  something  better 
can  be  found.  I  shall  vote  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the 
prevailing  wage  in  both  Government  and  private  work  con- 
tracts as  opportunity  offers  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  only 
practical  plan  provided  up  to  the  present  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  kind  of  general  work  and  wage  standards 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  no  consideration  of  the  prevailing  wage 
can  be  made  in  any  comprehensive  way  under  the  present 
conditions  of  international  trade  without  consideration  of 
the  prevailing  wage  levels  of  the  foreign  powers  with  which 
we  trade.  Those  prevailing  wage  levels,  based  on  underpaid 
and  sweated  labor,  are  constantly  tending  to  lower  our  own, 
especially  in  the  lasf  few  years.  My  attention  has  been 
called  repeatedly  by  constituents  in  Pennsylvania,  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  to  the  unemployment  result- 
ing from  tariff  reductions.  Only  this  morning  I  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  condition  in  the  zinc  industry  by  a 
--  representative  group  of  citizens  from  Washington  County, 
^  Pa.,  who  told  of  the  desperate  conditions  that  prevail  there. 
The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  lace  industry,  boots  and 
Shoes,  window  glass,  coal,  and  farm  products. 

On  July  5.  1939,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins, 
Issued  a  statement  showing  that  there  is  no  abatement 
in  the  United  States  in  the  demand  for  laces  made  in  Calais, 
Prance.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  brief  statement  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  in 
the  chair).    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Department  or  Commerce, 

Washington.  July  5,  1939. 

no   ABATEMENT    IN    UNITED    STATES    DEMAND    FOR    CALAIS    LACES 

No  slackening  has  been  evident  In  the  strong  American  demand 
for  French  laces  which  in  the  past  year  has  brought  prosperity  to 
Calais'  lace  Industry,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  J.  G. 
Carter,  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Local  manufacturers  are  booked  up  with  orders  from  the  United 
States  for  many   months  to  come. 

May  exports  of  lace  from  the  Calais  district  to  the  American 
market  established  a  new  high  record  not  reached  even  during  the 
prosperous  years  prior  to  1932.  The  trade  with  Canada,  Aiistralia, 
and  South  American  countries,  which  has  Improved  in  recent 
months,  was  well  maintained  during  May.  although  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  June  wUI  show  a  falling  off  In  the  demand  from  these 
markets. 

The  extent  of  the  increased  American  demand  for  Calais  lace  Is 
Indicated  In  a  comparison  of  May  shipments  this  year  to  the 
United  SUtes  with  those  of  the  preceding  month  of  AprU  and  with 
May  1938.  The  May  1939  exports  were  higher  by  52  percent  in 
value  and  39  percent  in  volume  than  for  April,  and  by  171  percent 
In  value  and  120  percent  in  volume  compared  with  May  1938. 
Cumulative  shipments  covering  the  first  5  months  of  1939  Increased 
155  percent  in  value  and  137  f>ercent  in  weight  compared  with  the 
corref ponding  period  of   1938. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  the  same  protection  that  we 
ask  for  industry  we  also  seek  to  an  equal  extent  for  agricul- 
ture, which  is  now  devastated  with  low  prices.  The  parity 
prices  between  industry  and  agriculture.  alx)ut  which  we 
heard  so  much  a  few  years  ago.  have  not  been  realized.  In- 
deed, we  scarcely  ever  hear  mention  of  parity  prices  today. 
The  scale  of  agricultural  prices  in  the  United  States  has 
pegged  to  the  world  market,  making  it  possible  for  interna- 
tional traders  to  gamble  with  farm  products,  while  American 
fanners  and  American  taxpayers  foot  the  bill.  Unless  and 
until  an  American  price,  as  distinguished  from  a  world  price, 
is  fixed  for  agriculti^al  products  there  is  no  price  for  an 
American  tariff  to  protect. 

We  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  should  realize  that  no 
plan  for  wage  rates  can  be  acceptable  that  does  not  take  into 
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consideration  the  divergence  between  American  and  foreign 
scales  of  work  and  produqtion.  Our  Nation  needs  equally 
with  national  defense  on  land,  sea,  and  air,  a  program  of 
protection  that  shall  make  a  fair  place  for  our  American 
standards  of  living,  our  dolllirs,  our  labor,  our  agriculture,  our 
Industry,  our  investment,  land  our  peace.  We  must  have 
sound  money  and  a  protecnve  tariff.  When  we  begin  prac- 
tically to  realize  these  idea  s  we  shall  not  be  so  deeply  dis- 
turbed as  we  are  at  presen;  about  prevailing  wage  scales  in 
for  out  of  our  abundance  we  can  meet  all  fair 


America, 
demands 


AMTNBMENT  OF  REmiEMENT 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  submitted  the  following  report 


I>W  OF  APRIL  23,  1904 CONFERENCB 

1  lEFORT 


agree  to  the  same. 


The  committee  of  confereno »  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  cf  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  839)   to 

April  23,  1904,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  ag  reed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hou^s  as  follows: 

its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Hous3  and  agree  to  the  kame  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propose  1  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following  immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  he  Senate  bill:  "Provided.  That  the 
words,  'or  after  forty  years'  6(  rvlce,'  contained  in  the  Retirement 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  Ap  11  23,  1904,  be  changed  to  read :  'or 
after  thirty  years'  service,  inc  uding  cadet  service';  and  be  it  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  words  '<  therwise  than  as  a  cadet'  in  the  same 
act  be  changed  to  read  'inclui  ling  cadet  service' ";  and  the  House 


The  report  was  agreed  to 


ORDER 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  obtained 


Morris  Shefpabd, 
Lister  Hill. 

RuriTS   C.   HOLMAN, 

anagera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

A.  J.  Mat, 
R.  E.  Thomason, 
W.  J.  Andrews, 
onagers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


OF   BUSINESS 

the  floor. 


Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  PresiSent 


The  PRESIDING  OFFIC]  JR.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  to  the  Senatoi  from  Florida? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presilent,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  situation.  Is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  going  to 
address  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  That  is  my  purpose.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  desires  to  make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  merely  desire  to  say  that  I  have  two  or 
three  little  bills  which  I  he  pe  to  have  considered  some  time 
during  the  day.  I  did  not  :now  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
intended  to  address  the  Ser  ate  at  considerable  length.  I  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  lis  remarks,  of  course,  but  I  give 
notice  that  so  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  recognition  I  shall  ask 
for  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  157,  Senate  bill  1162, 
Calendar  No.  854,  House  Mil  5681,  and  Calendar  No.  928, 
House  bill  6505.  I  did  not  \  rant  Senators  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber with  the  impression  that  an  effort  would  not  be  made 
to  have  those  bills  considere  d,  because  I  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  have  them  con  sidered. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Preside:  t.  let  me  console  the  Senator  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  chance  of  having  them  considered 
today. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  At  least  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  be 
here  behind  this  particulai  desk  speaking  and  seeking  for 
recognition  when  the  Senate  adjourns. 

RELIEF    OF   INDIAN    SERVICE    D  SBURSING    AGENTS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoiia.  Mr.  President,  on  March  14 
Of  this  year  the  Senate  pasi  ed  Senate  bill  1415  for  the  relief 
of  disbursing  agents.  The  )ill  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  passed  this  body  ar  d  was  sent  to  the  House,  and  on 
July  31  the  House  passed  aci  identical  House  bill.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  House  had  the  Senate  bill  for 
months  in  its  possesaion.  tiey  saw  fit  to  pass  a  House  bill 
which  was  identical.  In  or  ier  to  make  progress  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Chi  ,ir  lay  before  the  Senate  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House,  H  )use  bill  4085. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Service  and  in  the  accounts  of  J.  E.  Balmer, 
8.  P.  Stacher,  and  J.  W.  Elliott,  disbursing  agents  in  the  Indian 
Service,  for  payments  made  during  the  period  November  1933  to 
April  1934  to  certain  employees  for  the  use  of  their  personally 
owned  automobiles  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  14,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1103),  to  the  extent  that  payments  have  been  disallowed 
aolely  because  the  oil  and  gas  used  in  such  automobUes  were  pur- 
chased from  Government  supplies. 

Sec.  2.  Refunds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  any  em- 
ployees from  whom  collections  have  been  made  and  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  disallowances  on  account  of  mileage 
pa]rments  made  by  the  disbursing  agents  named  in  section  1  hereof. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  4085)  for  the  relief 
of  certain  disbursing  agents  and  employees  of  the  Indian 
Service  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed, 

AMENDMENT   OF    EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY    ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1708)  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  House  amendment,  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Austin  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

WINGS    OVER    THE   EARTH 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  certain 
articles  appearing  in  the  papers  concerning  aviation.  I  wish 
to  request  that  there  also  be  printed  an  article  in  today's  Star 
imder  the  title  "Aviation  Anniversary." 

ORVILLE  AND  WILBtTR  MTRIGHT 

Congress  has  awarded  Orville  Wright  honorary  pilot  cer- 
tificate No.  1.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Wright's  birthday 
will  be  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  if  I  had  my 
way  about  it  we  would  make  that  day  a  national  holiday, 
the  day  which  gave  to  the  world  this  man  of  genius  who 
has  so  honored  the  United  States. 

Various  other  editorials  have  appeared  in  papers  concern- 
ing this  thirtieth  aviation  anniversary,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  added  to  the  request  I  made  this 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

roads    or    THE    Ant 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  subject  which  is  before  us  today,  that  of  aviation,  this 
being  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  first 
plane  by  the  War  Department,  we  might  well  think  about 
wings  over  the  earth,  about  the  roads  of  the  air. 

ON    A    MAGIC    CAXPZT    TO    EUBOFB 

A  recent  and  deeply  stirring  personal  experience  prompts 
me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  a 
matter  which  is,  in  a  very  particular  and  very  vital  sense, 
of  the  utmost  public  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  their  affairs  of  today,  to  their  future  prosperity, 
to  the  place  of  this  Nation  in  the  world — more,  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  great  democratic  ideal  which  on  this 
continent  found  its  birth,  and  which,  now,  faces  a  test  more 
trying  than  any  which  has  confronted  It  in  the  century 
and  a  half  of  its  existence  and  growth. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  month,  with  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  distinguished  repre- 


sentatives of  the  House  and  the  executive  departments,  to 
travel  to  Europe  and  return  by  air.  We  followed  the  route 
which  Leif  Ericson  must  have  first  traveled  so  many  cen- 
turies ago.  The  saga  of  his  voyages  does  not  recount  for 
us  the  number  of  his  days  upon  the  sea.  The  first  naviga- 
tors of  whom  we  have  record  took  months  to  make  this 
crossing.  The  fastest  and  finest  steamships  now  take  days. 
It  is  but  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  epochal  importance  of 
our  experience  to  say  that  we  spanned  the  North  Atlantic 
in  a  matter  of  hours. 

BEFORE    long   IT  WILL   BE   TEN    BOCSS    TO    EUROPE 

To  be  exact,  the  journey  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  from 
Botwood.  Newfoundland,  to  Poynes,  Ireland,  on  the  famous 
river  Shannon.  18  miles  from  old  Limerick,  occupied  just 
13  hours  and  28  minutes.  The  return  took  16  hours  and 
36  minutes,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  trade 
winds,  which  blow  continuously  toward  Europe  and  make 
the  westerly  crossing  about  3  hours  slower,  and  from  the 
great  cities  of  continental  Europ)e  about  5  hours  slower. 

As  twilight  fell  we  saw  the  wooded  heights  of  Lief  Eric- 
son's  New  Found  Land  drop  beneath  the  horizon  against 
the  reddening  sun  as  he  must  have  seen  it.  facing  months 
of  peril  on  the  surface  of  the  unknown  sea.  returning  to  the 
land  of  his  forebears,  tossed  In  his  fragile  open  craft  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

CELEBRATING    A    BIRTHDAT    2    MILES    TJP    OVER    MIDOCEAN 

Par  above  those  lashing  waves,  calmly,  comfortably,  cheer- 
fully, in  a  room  more  luxurious  than  any  viking  castle  could 
ever  have  known,  born  on  great  wings,  driven  by  great 
engines  which  were  the  creatures  of  American  genius,  we 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  one  of  our  company.  We  slept 
In  beds  as  luxurious  as  any  I  have  ever  known.  And  with 
the  dawn  we  saw  beneath  us  the  smiling  green  hillsides,  the 
bright  blue  waters,  the  white  cottages  of  Ireland.  ITie 
President  of  Eire,  Eamonn  de  Valera.  did  us  the  honor  at 
that  early  hour  to  greet  us  as  we  stepped  ashore  upon  the 
magnificent  trans-Atlantic  air  terminal  which  his  coimtry 
has  provided.  A  few  hours  later  we  again  ware  received 
ashore  in  that  great  heart  of  British  shipping,  the  port  of 
Southampton,  and  well  before  the  close  of  day  we  were  in 
the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  ancient  London. 

Great  as  was  the  personal  thrill  of  this  experience,  none 
of  us,  I  think,  for  a  moment  forgot  that  our  personal  satis- 
faction might  well  have  been  mitigated  by  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  but  witnesses  of  a  triumph  for  the  American 
flag  and  all  it  stands  for. 

Long  has  that  flag  been  denied  preeminence  upon  those 
waters.  It  flew  proudly  there,  eminently  first,  in  the  days  of 
sail,  in  the  days  of  wooden  ships  and  Iron  men,  in  the  days 
when  this  country  politically  independent,  sought  economic 
and  financial  gains  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  smd  the 
Old  World.  Then  our  men  of  iron,  our  pioneers,  turned 
their  eyes  and  their  efforts  from  the  bitter  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  green  waves  of  the  prairies  to  the  west.  There 
they  built  an  empire  of  grain,  of  cattle,  of  iron,  and  of  gold, 
that  made  us  not  only  economically  Independent  of  Europe 
but  made  Europe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  economically  dependent 
upon  us. 

THE   CE0SS20A0S   OF   THE   WORLD 

The  conquest  and  consolidation  of  our  own  continental 
empire,  our  great  homeland,  has  been  completed  east  and 
west.  For  essential  purposes,  here  upon  this  conttaent  we 
have  all  that  our  teeming  millions  of  people  can  need  or 
desire.  But  we  have  more.  We  stand  midway  between  two 
great  groups  of  the  world's  peoples,  those  of  western  Europe, 
whence  came  the  germs  of  our  own  civilization,  and  those 
of  eastern  Asia,  where  civilizations,  older  than  Europe's,  are 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  clash  of  war. 

Many  years  ago  we  legislated  to  close  our  western  door  to 
Invasion  by  ways  of  Ufe,  by  peoples,  and  by  economies  thai 
were  not  ours.  For  many  years  we  have  well-nigh  con- 
troDed  the  traflBc  between  those  two  mighty  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Pour  years  ago  an  American  company  made  It  sure 
that  we  dominated  and  will  continue  to  dominate  for  many 
years  the  newest  and  the  swiftest  means  of  communicatloa 
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between  peoples  on  the  Pacific.  After  long  experience  and 
proud  achievement  In  fostering  communication  with  our 
neighbors  in  our  own  hemisphere,  Pan  American  Airways 
established  regular  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong 
Kong,  spanning  the  mighty  Pacific  for  more  than  7.000  miles. 

PAN    AiiOaCAlt    LEADS    TBI    WAT 

It  is  not  accident  that  that  company  has  now  been  the  first 
to  establish  regular  service  between  our  eastern  seaboard  and 
the  centers  of  clvlli2ation  of  western  Europe.  It  was  because, 
in  the  good  American  way.  that  company  and  the  men  who 
made  it  and  manage  It  had  acquired  the  necessary  skills  of 
all  sorts  to  enable  them  to  close  this  last  link  in  air  commu- 
nication among  the  earth's  great  centers  of  population.  Be- 
fore it  started  to  fly  the  North  Atlantic  its  airplanes  had 
logged  four  and  a  half  million  ocean  miles  upon  the  other 
seas.  That  was  six  times  as  many  ocean  miles  as  German 
planes  had  flown.  It  was  eight  times  as  many  miles  as  French 
planes  had  flown  overseas.  It  was  almost  20  times  as  far  as 
British  planes  had  flown  despite  the  far-flung  Empire  the 
British  airways  sought  to  link. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  permission  to  introduce, 
among  other  editorials  and  newspaper  articles  referred  to  a 
moment  ago.  the  statements  of  our  distinguished  aviator, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Ablwt,  Dr.  George  W. 
Lewis,  and  Edward  H.  Chamberlain,  made  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  on  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1939,  in 
which  he  largely  deals  with  research  in  aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows : 

IJNDBXXGH  ON  RESEARCH STATEMENTS  OF  DR.   CHARLES  Q.  ABBOT  AND 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Members  ov  Committee;  Dr.  George 
W.  Lewis.  Director  of  Aeronautical  Research;  and  Edward  H. 
Chamberlain.  Assistant  Secretart 

construction  and  equipment  at  sun  nt  vale,  calit. 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  We  have  an  Item  In  House  Document  151  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  for  construction 
and  equipment  at  Langley  Field.  Va.,  and  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  $6,140.- 
000.  12.140,000  to  be  available  for  Langley  Field  and  $4,000,000  for 
Sunn3rvale:  provided,  that  the  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  construction  at  Sunnyvale  at  a  total 
cost  of  not  to  exceed  tiO.OOO.OOO. 

Dr.  Abbot,  wtU  ycu  give  ua  the  Justification  for  this  Item? 

Dr.  Abbot.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  the  committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  what  we  consider  an  emergency. 

I  regret  that  the  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  is  unable  from  Illness,  and  the  vice  chairman 
from  absence,  to  testify.  My  technical  knowledge  is  much  less 
than  theirs,  but  Dr.  Lewis  is  here,  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  here. 
Mr.  Warner  has  gone.  I  am  sorry  to  say;  but  I  have  been  in 
experimental  research  myself  for  over  40  years,  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  what  its  necessity  is.  The  best  schemes  one  lajrs 
out  In  his  mind  have  to  be  corrected  by  trial. 

In  order  not  to  forget  my  points.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to 
Indulge  me  to  read  what  I  have  prepared.  It  Is  tinder  six  beads. 
M  follows: 

"1.  What  makes  the  need? 

"3.  What  makes  the  emergency? 

"3.  Why  not  expand  Langley  Field? 

"4.  Why  prefer  Sunnyvale? 

"6.  Win  there  not  be  duplication? 

•"8.  WUl  there  not  be  IncfBclency? 

"l.  What  makes  the  need?    Answer.  The  national  defense. 

•"Several  other  countries  are  each  devoting  individually  several 
times  as  much  study  to  the  Increase  of  offensive  power  in  military 
airplanes  as  we  do  They  do  not  communicate  their  resxilts  to  us. 
Hence  they  are  forging  ahead,  jjartlcularly  In  the  item  of  speed. 
The  consequence  Is  that  our  air  force,  if  it  should  be  forced  to  fight 
with  them,  would  even  now  be  at  a  disadvantage  which  would  be 
disastrous.  And  so  rapid  is  the  progress  made  by  this  hothouse 
forcing  of  military-airplane  research  in  certain  foreign  countries 
that  we  fall  further  behind  monthly  In  that  basic  knowledge  which 
is  only  to  be  gained  by  costly  experiments. 

"2.  What  makes  the  emergency?  Answer.  The  world's  imqulet 
condition. 

"No  man  can  foresee  when  war  storms  may  break  which  might 
involve  us.  It  is  hazardous  to  delay  enlarging  our  research  program 
for  12  months  unUl  appropriated  for  by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  already  far  behind  the  foreign  accomplishment  and 
getting  behind  further  every  month.  We  cannot  approach  the 
pace  set  abroad  until  the  facilities  contemplated  In  this  estimate 
are  appropriated  for  and  put  into  operation. 

"3.  Why  not  expand  Langley  Field?  Answer.  For  three  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

"Firstly,  because  In  an  emergency  It  Is  not  wise  to  have  all  the 
eggs  m  one  basket.  We  are  not  far  from  the  time,  possibly  it  has 
already  unknown  to  us  arrived  by  the  progress  of  foreign  research, 
when  a  foreign  foe  could  construct  such  long-range  airplanes  as 
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could  be  sent  before  the  declara  ion  of  war  (as  Is  now  fashionable) 
to  wreck  Langley  Field.  Or  thit  foreign  foe  might  employ  agents 
here  to  do  such  bombing  as  ha  i  lately  been  done  In  London. 

"Again,  flre  and  flood  mighi  work  destruction.  Several  years 
ago  a  hurricane  put  Langley  Field  3  or  4  feet  under  salt  water. 
Such  a  catastrophe  would  produce  a  lamentable  delay  In  our 
Investigations.  1 

"Secondly,  large  structures  ahd  additional  power  requirements 
are  contemplated  In  the  propx)Kad  research  program.  Space  is  lim- 
ited at  Langley  Field,  and  8tifflc(tent  additional  power  Is  not  avail- 
able there. 

"Thirdly,  and  most  Important,  over  60  percent  of  the  airplane 
building  for  military  purp>oses  Is  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Seattle  down  to  San  Diego.  UTiile  engines  are  almost  entirely 
built  in  the  East,  engine  rcsoxch  does  not  require  large  high- 
speed wind  tunnels.  It  is  the  play  of  air  streams  of  500  miles 
an  hour  and  more  on  airplane  surfaces  that  Involves  research  of  a 
wide  variety  of  kinds  on  the  litructures  of  the  modern  miUtary 
planes. 

"Now  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  expended  on 
military  airplanes,  new  problems  must  be  solved  for  every  new  type, 
lest  the  money  be  wasted.  To  ship  models  and  experts  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  East  for  testini  purposes,  and  back  and  forth  per- 
haps several  times  before  the  c  )rrect  solution  Is  made,  in  making 
each  new  development,  is  wastefi  il  of  time  and  money  In  the  extreme. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  tc  omit  tests  that  really  ought  to  be 
made  because  of  this  time  elem<  nt  involved.  In  illustratiou  I  may 
Inform  the  committee  that  ever^  new  type  of  airplane  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  investigation  at  Langley  Field  has 
been  improved  in  speed  from  20  to  35  miles  per  hour.  The  labora- 
tories at  Langley  Field  and  Sum  yvale  will  deal  equally  as  weU  with 
t>aslc  new  problems  from  whlcii  the  findings  will  be  used  by  all 
manufacturers  throughout  the  c  ountry.  but  for  problems  of  applied 
research,  so  essential  in  the  development  of  new  types  of  airplanes 
on  the  west  coast,  where  over  60  aercent  of  the  airplane  consti-uctlon 
is  under  way,  it  Is  essential  to  h  nve  the  new  laboratory  on  the  west 
coast. 

"4.  Why  prefer  Sunnyvale?  i  nswer.  Because  selected  after  thor- 
ough study  by  experts. 

"S\inn3rvale  is  In  a  valley  near  sea  level  at  the  south  tip  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  It  is  on  a  military  reservation  where  70  acres  (twice 
as  much  as  we  have  at  liangley  Field)  Is  available  for  laboratories. 
It  is  adapted  to  both  naval  anc  Army  airplane  researches.  It  may 
be  reached  witliln  2  hours  by  al  -plane  from  any  airplane  factory  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  avallabl  e  to  large  power  sources.  It  Is  not 
In  the  earthquake  faults  of  Call  ornia.  It  Is  not  subject  to  Inunda- 
tion by  storms.  A  committee  o  experts  comprising  highest  officials 
of  Army.  Navy,  and  civil  aeronau  tics  chose  it  after  extensive  research 
all  over  the  country. 

"5.  Will  there  not  be  duplica  ;lon?  Answer.  No. 
"  New  problems  will  be  attack  >d  at  Sunnyvale  with  new  and  more 
powerful  apparatus.  Tests  wll  be  made  there  which  cannot  be 
made  in  timely  fashion  at  Lang  ey  Field,  only  because  there  are  not 
hours  enough  In  the  day  to  kee{  up  at  Langley  Field  to  Army.  Navy, 
and  commercial  demands,  let  ale  ne  to  do  needed  basic  research  equal 
to  that  of  foreign  nations. 

"Langley  Field  facilities  are  a  till  to  be  operated  at  full  capacity, 
and  they  are  suited  to  most  pro  jlems.  Sunnyvale  would  be  needed 
and  would  be  a  highly  valual  ile  laboratory  station  if  it  merely 
duplicated  Langley  Field  in  c  ery  piece  of  equipment.  But  the 
military  race  has  brought  us  into  new  fields  of  speed  where  even 
more  powerful  research  appara)  us  Is  required.  And  our  enormous 
airplane-construction  program  has  heaped  up  more  testing  than 
can  possibly  be  done  in  timely  fashion  at  Langley  Field.  Besides 
all  this,  to  bring  that  testing  tcross  the  continent  is  wasteful  of 
both  time  and  money. 

"6.  Will  there  not  be  inefflclei  icy?  Answer.  Separation  geograph- 
ically does  not  mean  divided  co  itrol. 

"Both  research  establishment ;  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  :  or  Aeronautics.  Problems  will  be 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  station  as  most  convenient,  but  will 
not  be  duplicated." 

Now,  gentlemen.  Dr.  Lewis  aiid  Colonel  Lindbergh  are  here  and 
will  be  able  to  answer  questiois  In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am 
sure,  better  than  I  could  myseli . 

Mr.  WooDRVM.  We  had  rather  extensive  hearings  on  this  when 
the  matter  was  up  before.  I  wa  nder  if  we  can  have  a  copy  of  those 
hearings.  I  do  not  want  to  duj  licate  anything  that  has  been  gone 
Into. 

LOCATIONS  OF  WIND  TUNNELS  AfTO  OTHER  EXPERIMENTAL  rACn-ITIES 

us  a  picture  of  what  wind  tunnels 
Field  at  this  time  in  this  country,  and 
facilities  this  covmtry  has.  oper- 
(Jovernment? 


or 


Mr.  Tabbb.  Can  somebody  gi 
there  are  outside  of  Langley 
what  experimental  resources 
ated  either  privately  or  by  the 

Dr.  Lewis.  I  can  answer  that. 

This  coimtry  is  fortunate  in 
sitles.  largely  as  the  result  of 
that  have  wind-tunnel  facilities 
tute  of  Technology.  California 
of  Washington.  New  York  Univ^lty 
gla  School  of  Technology  at 
at  Detroit  University.  Carnegie 

These  wind  tunnels  are  all 
have  included  In  our  request 
universities. 


:  laving  research  facilities  at  unlver- 

;he  Guggenheim  gift.     Universities 

are  as  follows:  Massachusetts  Insti- 

[nstltute  of  Technology.  University 

,  University  of  Michigan.  Geor- 

There  are  wind  tunnels  also 

[nstitute,  and  Purdue  University. 

a  vail  able  for  research  work,  and  we 

tqday  an  Item  to  support  research  la 


At  anta. 
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The  progress  in  research  in  Europe  Is  so  tremendous  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  are  doing  here  at  the  present  time  that  we 
have  not  only  got  to  use  what  we  have  asked  for  at  Sunnyvale,  If 
that  is  made  available,  but  we  have  got  to  use  all  the  facilities 
in  this  country,  if  we  hoi>e  to  catch  up, 

AMOUNT    AND    PURPOSE    OF    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS    CONTAINn) 
IN   SECOND   DEFICIENCY    APPROPRIATION    BILL   FOR    1939 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  May  I  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  on  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for 
1939? 

On  February  23.  1939,  this  committee  had  hearings  on  these 
items,  and  they  extend  from  pages  29  to  78,  inclusive,  and  that 
might  be  referred  to  for  some  of  this  Information. 

Now,  Doctor,  may  I  ask  you  this:  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  this  committee  print  before  you. 

Dr.  Lewis.  I  ha^e  before  me  the  break-down  of  what  we  are 
asking  for  In  ftinds 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  And  you  have  the  revised  request,  do  you? 

Mr.  Chamberun.  We  do  have  the  revised  request.  It  has  not 
been  printed  yet. 

Mr.  WooDsuM.  What  did  we  give  you  in  the  bill  which  we 
passed?  We  gave  you  some  of  the  things  that  you  asked  for. 
What  did  we  give  you? 

Dr.  Lewis.  You  gave  us  $2,140,000  for  structures  at  Langley 
Field,  and  you  gave  ub  an  increase  of  $105,960  for  Increased  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  WooDRTTM.  That  was  because  of  the  Increased  facilities  at 
Langley  Field  which  we  gave  you? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  is  right.  You  gave  us  $118,020  for  increased 
electric  power,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is  the  total  that  we  gave  you? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  total  that  you  gave  us;   yes. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  totals  $2,363,980? 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  And  you  are  asking  now  for  what;   $10,359,000? 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  $6,140,000. 

AMOtTNT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR   BUNNTVALE,  CALIP. 

Mr.   Cannon.  How   much   was  appropriated  for   Sunnyvale? 

Mr.  WooDRTTM.  None.    That  is  what  we  did  not  allow. 

You  are  asking  $4,000,000  for  Sunnyvale? 

Dr.  Lewis.  $4,000,000  for  Sunnsrvale;  $104,020  for  training  per- 
sonnel for  Sunnyvale;  for  research  in  universities.  $250,000;  and 
for  a  west-coast  coordinator,  which  was  deleted  from  the  last  con- 
sideration of  this  item.  $5,000;  a  total  of  $4,359,020. 

Mr.  WooDRtTM.  Which  we  did  not  allow? 

Dr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  You  asked  for  a  $6,000,000  contractual  authority? 

Dr.  Lewis.  We  asked  for  that  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $4,000,000? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $4,0(X),000. 

Mr.  WooDRtn«.  So  that  makes  $10,000,000? 

Dr.  Lewis.  $10,359,020. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Now.  Is  this  statement  which  you  have  Just  handed 
me  the  part  of  the  program  wtilch  you  asked  for  before  that  we  did 
not  allow? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  Is  the  part  of  the  program  that  you  did  not 
allow. 

Mr.  WooDRtTM.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  that? 

Dr.  Lewis.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  It  is  exactly  the  same? 

Dr.  Lewis.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  And  it  Includes  the  Sunnyvale  operation? 

Dr.  Lewis.  The  Sunnyvale  operation. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  All  right,  sir. 

ADVANTAGE   OF   HA\'ING   PLANT   LOCATED  ON   WEST  COAST 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  two  or  three  things  that  seem  to  bother  me 
a  little  bit  on  this.  You  tell  us  that  Langley  Field  Is  so  near  the 
coast  that  It  is  subject  to  bombing.  Sunnyvale  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, only  on  the  west  coast.  Now.  is  that  a  desirable  location  for 
that  kind  of  set-up  or  not?  I  am  rather  wondering,  in  view  of  your 
suggestion  that  Langley  Field  was  subject  to  ixDmbing.  if  Sunnyvale 
would  be  the  sort  of  location  that  we  should  embark  on.  What  do 
you  think  about  It? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Taber,  and  balanced  against  the  value  of  that  particular 
development  over  a  period  of  years  to  our  development  of  aircraft 
in  this  country.  The  Sunn3rvale  site  was  considered,  with  a  num- 
ber of  sites  inland,  but  it  was  desirable  to  have  it  near  the  aircraft 
Industry,  near  a  center  of  population,  where  power  Is  available,  and 
where  there  is  a  good  labor  and  supply  market. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now.  this  California  field  is  Just  as  much  subject  to 
bombing  as  Langley  Field,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Abbot.  Not  from  Europe,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  No;   but  from  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Abbot.  Still  there  would  hardly  be  a  combination  to  bomb 
both. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  figure  that  they  would  not  both  be  under  attack 
at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  Abbot.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  would  like  to  ask.  In  line  with  Mr.  Taber's  ques- 
tions, whether  you  gentlemen,  who  are  experts,  have  considered 
the  Midwest  for  this  location?  I  happen  to  represent  a  city  which 
prides  itself  on  being  called  the  Crossroads  of  America — Indian- 
apolis. They  have  within  24  hours  apprised  me  that  they  are 
going  to  make  a  very  earnest  bid  for  this  research  station.    They 


are  close  to  an  adequate  labor  supply;  they  have  splendid  railroad 
facilities,  geographical  location,  and  everything;  and  without  mak- 
ing a  special  plea  for  my  city,  I  wonder  why  there  are  not  certain 
arguments  for  the  Midwest  that  can  be  advanced  as  against  the 
Pacific  coast.  For  instance,  protection  from  foreign  Invasion  and 
greater  security.  Have  those  considerations  been  taken  Into 
account? 

Dr.  Abbot.  I  consider.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  probability  Is  that 
there  will  be  other  stations  required  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
immense  development  of  research  In  foreign  lands;  that  the  one 
which  Is  Immediately  needed  now  Is  Sunnyvale,  on  account  of  the 
large  production  of  military  planes  on  the  west  coast,  but  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  Committee  will  be  coming  to  the  Congress  later 
on  for  other  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  Is 
not  that  so.  Dr.  Lewis? 

Dr.  Lewis.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  we  quite  a  set-up  In  Wright  Field  In  Cleveland 
now? 

Dr.  Abbot.  There  is  a  testing  station  at  Wright  Field  for  the  uses 
of  the  Army.  ■ 

Dr.  Lewis.  An  experimental  engineering  station.  ' 

Mr.  Lambertson.  My  colleague  speaks  about  the  Midwest.  The 
Midwest  would  t>e  Wichita. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  Is  a  question  of  Interpretation. 

LOCATION     OF     WIND     TUNNELS     AND     OTHER     KXPERXMENTAI.     TAmSTtEM 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  a  little  bothered  about  another  thing.  Gentle- 
men In  the  Army  are.  of  course,  always  interested  In  development. 
They  told  us  that  Germany  already  had  5  research  laboratories, 
and  as  I  understood  Dr.  Lewis  when  he  enumerated  the  list  of 
research  activities  that  we  liave,  he  enumerated,  if  I  remember 
right.  10  or  12  places  that  had  wind  tunnels.  He  did  not  enu- 
merate Wright  Field,  and  he  did  not  enumerate  the  set-up  in 
Philadelphia.  . 

Dr.  Lewis.  May  I  answer  that,  Mr.  Taber?  I 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lewis.  I  understood  you  to  ask  me  about  the  educational 
Institutions  that  had  facilities  for  wind  tunnels.  I  did  not  mention 
facilities  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  I  asked  you  where  the  wind  tunnels  were,  and 
the  research  facilities.    I  did  not  mention  education. 

Dr.  Lewis.  There  is  a  wind  tunnel  at  Wright  Field,  and  they  are 
constructing  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Taber.  When  the  last  aeronautical  program  for  the  Army  was 
under  consideration,  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  subcommittee  In 
charge  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  General  Arnold  said,  as 
appears  on  page  32  of  that  hearing: 

'The  construction  of  any  new  research  facilities  for  the  N.  A.  C.  A. 
would  have  little  effect  on  our  production  of  planes  to  bring  the 
number  to  the  5.500  level.  Likewise,  the  securing  of  more  perform- 
ance from  planes  now  on  hand  would  be  dependent  on  the  research 
facilities  or  the  laboratory  facilities  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  but  additional  facilities  would  help  us  2.  3.  or  4  years  from 
now.     It  would  take  that  long  before  the  facilities  could  be  created." 

What  atKDut  that? 

Dr.  Lewis.  We  plan  for  Sunnyvale  to  have  the  first  wind  tunnel 
ready  In  9  months  to  a  year,  to  be  available  to  actually  assist  In  the 
design  of  the  new  type  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Here  is  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
these  facilities,  made  by  Colonel  Jouett.  representing  the  manu- 
facturers, as  it  appears  on  page  325  of  the  same  hearing.  The 
question  was  as  to  whether  research  facilities  should  be  near  the 
center  of  airplane  production.    Colonel  Jouett  said: 

"Not  necessarily  near  the  center  of  airplane  production,  be- 
cause, in  some  ways,  it  is  better  to  have  them  a  little  distance 
from  the  center  of  airplane  production,  because  then  the  air- 
plane-manufacturing people  are  not  so  Inclined  to  bother  the 
fundamental  researcher.  Langley  Field  has  some  facilities  for 
applied  research,  in  that  they  have  a  water  run  where  they  try 
out  floats,  and  a  full-size  wind  tunnel  and  other  facilities  where 
vrtngs  can  be  tested.  In  general,  however,  a  university  like  Boston 
Tech  or  California  Tech  or  the  various  others  around  the  country 
can  have  facilities  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  carrying  out  applied  research.  They  should  be  handy 
to  the  mantifacturer  so  that  he  has  not  transf>ortation  problems 
or  does  not  have  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  visiting  them." 

For  the  California  manufacturers  we  have  a  set-up  in  southern 
California,  and  we  have  another  set-up  in  the  University  of 
Washington  for  the  jjeople  in  the  Northwest,  with  wind  tunnels 
and  research  facilities. 

I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  those  facilities  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  these  people  out  there. 

Dr.  Lewis.  They  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  have  research 
facilities  on  the  west  coast  if  we  are  going  to  safeguard  the 
expenditure  of  all  the  money  we  are  going  to  put  Into  military 
airplanes.  What  we  are  asking  for  Is  $4,000,000.  not  simply  to  be 
spent  In  a  year,  but  as  a  permanent  investment. 

AVAILABtLITT    OF    RESULTS    OF    RESEARCH    BT    FOREIGN    GOVKSNMENT8    TO 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Cannon.  To  what  extent  are  the  results  of  the  research  done 
by  foreign  governments  available  to  other  countries? 

Dr.  Lewis.  In  Germany,  none. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  your  cursory  observations  wovJd  be  of  no 
value,  the  results  of  their  researches  were  not  available  on  the 
surface. 
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Dr.  LrwTS.  No  The  resulta  of  their  rcsearchcji  are  not  available; 
but  their  new  wtnd-ttmnel  equipment,  which  Is  In  advance  of  any- 
thing we  have  tn  this  country.  Indicates  they  are  obtaining  valuable 
results  In  the  development  of  high-speed  airplanes.  One  wind 
tunnel  has  a  speed  of  700  miles  an  hour  and  requires  15,000  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  Tabeb.  Is  there  anything  like  that  contemplated  In  this 
California  project? 

Dr.  Lrwis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabu.  How  high  is  that  speed,  and  how  much  power  Is  in- 
volved in  it? 

Dr.  Lewis.  We  have  listed  that  as  a  wind  tunnel,  with  a  capacity 
of  600  miles  an  hour  but  the  horsepower  may  be  changed  to  in- 
crease the  air  speed.    That  was  put  down  before  I  went  to  Germany. 

NtTMBER  AND  LOCATION  OT  RESEARCH  STATIONS  NXXOED 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  many  research  stations  do  you  think  we  oxight 
to  have  In  this  country? 

Dr.  Lewis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Lindbergh  to  answer  that 
question, 

Cglonel  Linobesgh.  It  Is  hard  to  answer  that  definitely,  I  think 
Dr.  Lewis  has  very  accurately  stated  the  situation  abroad. 

While  It  Is  true  that  a  few  years  ago  we  deflnitely  led  In  research, 
largely  through  the  N.  A.  C.  A„  we  have  now  fallen  seriously  be- 
hind so  far  as  our  military  research  facilities  are  concerned.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  period  when  foreign  countries  had  relatively  less 
research  facilities  than  they  now  have,  even  diirlng  that  period 
they  went  ahead  of  us  in  performance  of  military  aircraft.  So  I 
cannot  see  any  chance  for  us  to  catch  up  with  them  again  on 
military  performance  abroad  without  Increasing  our  research, 
faculties. 

Our  manufacturers  and  scientists  are,  I  believe,  as  able  as  any  in 
the  world.  But  they  have  not  the  necessary  equipment  and  neces- 
sary facilities  to  keep  up  with  the  people  abroad. 

As  to  numbers.  I  think  It  Is  a  little  misleading  when  we  speak 
about  wind  tunnels  at  these  different  universities.  They  should 
not  be  compared  to  the  research  stations  we  have,  although  they 
are  of  extreme  Importance.  They  should  be  used  largely  for  train- 
ing personnel,  for  the  training  of  students  In  aeronautical  quali- 
fications. 

As  Dr,  Lewis  said,  most  of  the  large  ones  were  put  in  by  the 
Ouggenhelm  Foundation.  At  the  present  time  some  of  those  are 
in  a  pretty  difficult  condition, 

I  was  In  California  recently  and  I  stopped  at  one  university 
where  the  original  Guggenheim  grant  has  been  exhausted.  There 
is  even  a  question  whether  they  can  carry  on  the  work  for  another 
year. 

To  my  mind  it  Is  Just  as  important  to  keep  the  universities  in  a 
position  so  that  they  can  do  this  work  and  educate  their  students 
as  It  is  to  put  In  large  additional  stations. 

I  think  If  we  put  in  another  research  station  it  Is  advisable  to 
put  it  on  the  west  coast  because  over  half  of  ovu  aircraft  industry 
is  on  the  west  coast. 

If  we  put  another  station  on  the  west  coast  and  give  reasonable 
support  to  the  university  facilities  that  now  exist  we  will  be  taking 
a  wise  stop.  And  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance  of  sup- 
porting these  universities,  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
matters  now  facing  us  because  they  need  that  badly. 

If  we  win  support  the  universities  and  put  in  the  additional 
research  statinn.  then  I  think  we  will  be  taking  a  long  step 
toward  putting  ourselves  In  a  position  to  regain  the  leadership  we 
once  held. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  we  have  lost  all  of 
our  leaderBhip,  Our  manufacturing  equipment  and  workman- 
ship is  still  ahead  of  that  abroad.  But  in  the  major  types  of 
military  aircraft  we  have  fallen  behind,  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
it  Is  so  Important  to  increase  our  research  facilities,  I  think  that 
la  the  key,  without  which  we  cannot  equal  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  LxTDLOw.  Without  desiring  to  commit  you  as  to  the  matter 
of  a  choice  between  Wichita  and  Indianapolis,  what  would  be  your 
thought  about  having  a  research  station  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
country? 

Colonel  LnrDBzacH.  Without  placing  the  location,  I  think  there 
•hould  be  an  engine  research  station  eventually  established  some- 
where In  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  That  shotild  be  In 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  factories  that  now  exist.  But  if  we 
have  an  aerodynamics  research  station  it  would  ue  a  mistake.  I 
think,  to  put  it  too  far  from  the  west  coast,  inasmuch  as  we 
now  have  one  on  the  east  coast,  and  I  think  the  major  part  of  our 
productlon  Is  on  the  west  coast,  between  southern  California 
■Dd  Seattle,  Wash. 

-^Mr  Lttdlow  Assuming  that  ultimately  there  will  be  several  re- 
setfCch  stations,  and  if  we  had  three  or  four,  how  wotild  you  dls- 
trHmte  them? 

"Colonel  Lindbergh.  I  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  that.  I 
think  the  next  step  should  be  to  put  one  on  the  west  coast.  After 
that,  offhand.  I  should  think  we  should  need  an  engine  research 
station  on  this  side  of  the  center  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  It  Is  a  little  too  early  to  suggest 
where  that  should  be  placed.  If  we  can  make  use  of  the  universi- 
ties, that  will  help  xis  a  great  deal  now. 

STATUS  OF  rACILmZS   AT    UNlVKKSITIKS 

Dr.  Abbot,  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  facilities  at  the 
tmiversitles.  They  can  do  good  theoretical  work  and  solve  impor- 
tant smaller  problems,  but  they  do  not  have  wind  tunnels  of  any- 
thing like  a  capacity  of  700  mUes  an  hour — great,  tremendous  wind 
ttinnels.  capable  of  doing  the  advanced  work  that  has  to  be  done 
In  view  of  the  new  conditions. 
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Colonel  LxNOBEXGH.  No;  thetr  wind  ttmnels  are,  and  X  think 
should  be,  relatively  small. 

Dr.  Abbott.  They  do  excellent  work  as  It  Is,  but  they  cannot  do 
this  other  work  that  Is  requirKl. 

Dr.  Lewos.  Our  committee  has  encouraged  educational  Institu- 
tions as  much  as  possible  with  the  funds  that  have  been  allotted 
to  us.  but  $25,000  is  a  very  m<  Eiger  amount. 

But  the  universities  come  t  irough  in  fine  shape.  I  have  a  list 
of  12  reports  that  our  comm  ttee  has  Issued  as  a  result  of  re- 
search that  we  have  allotted  io  universities  which  we  knew  had 
the  particular  equipment  whic  i  made  them  well  qualified  to  carry 
out  those  research  problems. 

The  point  I  want  to  parti(  ularly  emphasize  is  that  with  the 
research  facilities  abroad  we  lave  to  use  everything  we  have  la 
this  country  If  we  are  going  to  catch  up.  That  Is  why  we  are 
asking  for  more  money  to  encourage  research  In  the  educational 
Institutions. 

Mr.  DiTTER.  Do  you  look  t^:  on  the  Sunnyvale  proposition  as  a 
ccntrlbution  In  the  field  of  t  :ie  development  of  commercial  air- 
planes as  well  as  military  alrp  anes? 

Dr.  Lrwis.  I  certainly  look  jpon  the  Sunnyvale  proposition  as 
a  very  vital  proposition  in  hot  i  fields. 

Colonel  Lindbergh.  May  I  emphasize  again  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  at  the  universities,  especially  in  view  of  the  small 
expenditures  at  those  Institutions,  We  are  not  at  this  time  put- 
ting a  tremendous  amount  of  money  In  the  work  at  the  imiver- 
sities,  but  I  think  there  is  not  anj-thing  more  important  t>»ft"  that 
work, 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  We  are  very  dad  to  have  had  you  gentlemen  with 
us  this  afternoon  and  apprecl  ate  the  statements  you  have  given 
us,  and  I  want  to  thank  Cole  nel  Lindbergh  particularly  and  say 
that  we  are  especially  glad  tc  have  had  you  with  us  this  after- 
noon. 

President. 
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and  enemy  countries  bombers  were  converted  into  transports. 
Within  a  year  of  the  close  of  hostilities  Elurope  was  criss- 
crossed by  more  or  less  subsidized  air-transport  lines,  while 
in  this  country  civil  aviation  was  confined  to  the  occasional 
barnstormer  and  to  more  or  less  sporadic  and  unreliable  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  mail. 

Out  of  those  attempts  to  carry  the  mail  came  a  young 
man  who,  by  his  fine  character  and  courage,  perhaps  more 
than  through  any  technical  advance  he  demonstrated,  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world.  I 
refer  to  the  flight  to  Paris  of  the  Lone  Eagle,  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh. 

The  flight  came  near  to  the  climax  of  a  mad  era  of  spec- 
ulation. Even  though  most  p)eople  said  they  would  never 
fly  "unless  Lindbergh  were  the  pilot"  there  were  thousands 
who  thought  that  financially  the  airplane  could  carry  them 
to  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Most  of  these 
deluded  gentry  risked  not  only  their  own  but  that  great 
commodity  of  those  days,  other  people's  money.  There  was 
at  least  one  brilliant  exception.  Juan  Terry  Trippe  had 
been  a  naval  aviator  during  the  war.  His  ancestors  had 
been  seafarers  for  generations.  Prom  the  banking  house 
in  which  he  sought  to  start  his  business  career,  his  eyes  and 
his  imagination  kept  drifting  to  the  sea  and  to  the  sky. 

TOCNG   ENTHUSIASTS    PtTCH    Df 

Fortunately  he  foimd  other  young  men  with  money  and 
with  the  same  imaginative  trend  as  his  own.  Twelve  of  them 
contributed  $25,000  each,  of  their  own  money,  not  other 
people's  money.  And  then,  in  the  autumn  of  1927  they  found 
that  little  company  named  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc., 
one  of  whose  active  officers  was  George  Grant  Mason,  Jr., 
now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority. That  company  had  won  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  between  Key  West  and  Havana.  And  Mr.  Trippe 
and  his  friends  had  $300,000  with  which  to  finance  the  com- 
mencement of  that  short  flight,  the  beginning  of  the  almost 
42,000  miles  of  foreign  air-mail  routes  over  which  Pan 
American's  airplanes  fly  today. 

Mr.  Trippe  and  his  group  not  only  had  the  money,  they 
had  made  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  first  generally 
successful  multimotored  plane,  the  Fokker  trimotor.  then 
new  to  this  country  and  to  the  world.  Up  to  this  moment  it 
is  sound  aviation  doctrine  that  only  in  multimotored  planes 
Is  it  safe  to  carry  passengers.  Up  to  this  moment  the  use  of 
multimotored  airplanes  is  typical  of  the  fashion  in  which 
Mr.  Trippe  and  his  associates  have  expanded  their  business. 
They  have  always  known  what  the  next  step  in  that  business 
would  be,  and  they  have  always  been  prepared  to  take  It. 

Having  started  to  Cuba  the  next  step  was  obviously  to  go 
further  into  Latin  America.  The  step  was  not  as  easy  as  it 
seemed.  As  early  as  1919  Dr.  Von  Bauer,  an  Austrian  war 
ace,  had  inaugurated  an  air  service  in  Colombia  and  ex- 
tended it  up  through  Central  America  to  Cuba.  By  1929. 
German  and  French  lines  had  encircled  South  America  and 
were  preparing  to  connect  those  lines  with  their  home  coun- 
tries by  flying  the  relatively  short  ocean  hop  between  Dakar, 
In  Africa,  and  Natal  in  Brazil.  By  the  use  of  fast  cruisers 
across  this  stretch  of  ocean,  the  French  had  already  made 
Buenos  Aires  only  9  days  from  Paris,  whereas  it  was  still 
18  days  away  from  New  York. 

AVIATION     SUPREMX     IN     NATIONAI.     DETENSB 

I  Win  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  would  not  consume  the 
Senate's  valuable  time  on  this  occasion  if  I  did  not  think 
that  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  defenses  of 
this  country  of  ours:  that  it  is  vital  that  we  hold  the  su- 
premacy of  the  air  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  we 
sail  the  clippers  of  the  air.  as  the  clippers  of  the  sea  once 
were,  into  every  harbor  and  port  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Some  2  years  ago  Mr.  Tripqie,  the  head 
of  the  Pan  American  Airways,  came  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  testified  at  length  about  the 
building  up  and  the  goal  of  the  Pan  American  system.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that,  while  that  hearing  was 
confidential,  having  never  been  printed  or  made  public,  we 


were  reminded,  by  that  recital,  of  the  remarkable  romantic 
stories  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Crlsto.  Jules  Verne's  20,000 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  only 
the  recital  which  was  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Trippe  was  infinitely 
more  interesting  and  practical  and  one  which  ought  to 
make  every  American  feel  proud  that  he  Is  an  American 
citizen.  I  hope  that  sometime  those  proceedings  may  be 
published  in  the  newspapers,  because  it  would  be  a  marvelous 
thing  for  the  American  people  to  read  the  portrayal  that 
was  made  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Trippe  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Will  the  Senator  indicate  the  date  of  the 
hearing  referred  to.  and  the  nature  of  the  hearing? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Time  passes  so  rapidly  that  I  cannot 
say. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    What  committee  was  it? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 2  or  3  years  ago.  j 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Was  that  a  subcommittee?     ' 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  was  before  a  subcommittee,  but  I 
think  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  attended.  The 
statement  was  remarkable. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  will  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  I  have 
observed  Mr.  Trippe,  and  I  have  a  profound  admiration  not 
only  for  his  ability,  but  for  his  Americanism  and  his  outlook 
upon  the  future  of  aviation,  the  dawn  of  which  we  are  just 
witnessing — and  it  Is  merely  the  dawn. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  might  be  stated  further  that  Mr. 
Trippe  was  38  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  testified.  His 
statement  was  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  great 
Industry  that  I  ever  heard  related  by  anyone. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  thank  the  Senator;  and  I  will  say 
further  that  Mr.  Trippe  heads  an  able  group  of  officers  and 
men  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  aviation  world. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  is  well  taken.  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  other  companies  besides  Pan  American,  the 
American  Elxport  Co..  and  other  companies  which  are  in 
competition.  They  are  American  companies.  We  are  all 
proud  of  their  marvelous  achievements. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  French  making  the  Paris- 
Buenos  Aires  journey  In  only  9  days,  when  we  were  taking 
18  days  from  New  York. 

SOUTH    AMKRICAM    TRAOB 

This  was  at  a  time  when,  while  the  European  nations  had 
been  busy  in  their  own  cockpit  of  war,  we  had  increased  our 
share  in  the  two-billions-a-year  foreign  trade  of  South 
America  from  about  16  percent  before  the  war  to  30  percent 
afterward. 

Into  this  crisis  in  our  foreign  trade  leaped  Mr.  Trippe. 
Mr.  Mason,  and  their  young  associates.  They  brought  to 
their  organization  men  who  knew  Latin  America  and  men 
who  knew  flying.  Again,  on  their  own,  with  their  own 
money  for  negotiation  and  organization,  they  acquired  flying 
rights  In  almost  every  one  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

I  should  like  to  remind  Senators  that  these  men  acquired 
their  own  air  fields  and  lighted  them.  They  established 
weather  and  other  services  in  South  America  and  paid  lor 
them  themselves,  without  Government  subsidy.  We  cer- 
tainly owe  any  company  which  performs  a  service  like  that 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude.  | 

WX   CIKCI.E   SOUTH    AMXRICA 

By  1936.  from  Los  Angeles,  Brownsville,  and  Miami,  Pan 
American  lines  went  to  and  through  Latin  America  parallel- 
ing Ihe  Germans  and  the  French,  penetrating  the  interior 
where  the  Europeans  had  not  gone,  and  generally  making 
their  system  not  only  the  most  important  air  line  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  but  the  most  far-flung  means  of 
transportation  of  any  kind  In  that  hemisphere. 

Remember  that  the  French  and  the  Germans  got  their 
start  in  Latin  America  because  of  the  surplus  of  war  planes 
on  their  hands  after  1918.  Strangely  enough,  that  phenom- 
enon is  repeating  itself;  but  this  time  it  Is  not  a  surjAus  of 
airplanes  remaining  over  after  a  war.  It  is  a  surplus  of  air- 
planes existing  because  of  frantic  preparation  for  war. 
Those  airplanes  are  being  dumped  into  South  America  not 

only  by  the  Oennans  but  by  the  Italians  and  to  a  lesser 
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extent  by  the  British  and  the  French.  They  are  being  offered 
to  companies  in  South  America  at  iHlces  only  possible  for 
surplus  war  material. 

Let  us  not  mtnimi7.e  the  danger  of  such  measures,  not  only 
to  our  business  in  South  America  but  to  the  actual  military 
Isolation  of  this  country.  An  air-transport  plane  cannot 
easily  be  converted  into  a  bomber.  But  the  same  base  from 
which  a  transport  flies  is  adequate  to  a  bomber.  The  same 
radio  beams  that  guide  a  transport  may  send  a  bomber  on 
its  mission  and  bring  it  back  home.  The  same  engines  and 
spare  parts  which  serve  to  keep  a  transport  plane  in  the  air 
may  well  keep  a  bomber  at  the  peak  of  its  flying  efficiency. 
These  foreign  civil  air  bases  and  all  their  facilities  are  today 
within  easy  bombing  range  of  a  sector  of  the  United  States, 
including  this  very  city  of  Washington. 

8TSATSGIC   AIB   BASIS 

Pot  that  reason  I  have  introduced  five  joint  resolutions 
concerning  islands  on  the  west  coast  within  1,500  miles  of 
the  Nicaraguan-Panama  Canal  Zone;  islands  which  belong 
to  various  countries  and  which  should  now  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States.    They  should  be  under  our  flag. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  glad  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 

article  reporting  that  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  favored 

these  measures.    I  have  two  other  Joint  resolutions  concem- 

j.  ^Ing  Islands  to  the  east  of  the  Canal  2tone  and  along  our 

i£.»^tlantic  seacoast. 

^  I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  in 
the  coming  year  or  sometime  in  the  near  future,  may  act 
upon  these  joint  resolutions  or  on  similar  measures.  I  want 
to  see  this  thing  done.  If  the  majority  wish  to  take  the 
matter  up.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  support  them,  of  course, 
cum  oovxsMMrMT  STXPS  nr 

In  many  cases  the  very  arrogance  of  nations  which  seek 
to  supplant  us  with  our  southern  neightxirs  is  defeating  its 
own  purpose.  The  long  record  of  achievement  of  American 
planes  and  of  Pan  American  Airways  can  stand  the  test 
of  that  kind  of  competition.  Every  possible  measiure  is  being 
taken  to  help  them  meet  that  test.  By  lighting  and  mark- 
ing the  airway  through  our  own  West  Indies  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  is  ready  to  enable  Pan  American  to  shorten 
its  time  to  Buenos  Aires  by  almost  a  day. 

However,  all  that  our  Government  may  do  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  real  burden  of  competition  in  South  Amer- 
ica rests  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  private  American 
company.  Its  competitors  from  Europe  are  not  only  directly 
sponsored  and  strictly  controlled  by  their  own  governments; 
they  are  heavily  subsidized  and  consciously  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  economic  and  strategic  ends. 


CAM   timTC*  BOLD 
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Let  us  take  no  fatuous  assxu-ance  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  led  the  world  in  aeronautical  exports  in  1938, 
with  $68,000,000  worth  of  planes,  engines,  and  accessories. 
I  have  just  seen  an  analysis  of  the  world  trade  in  aero- 
nautical material  prepared  by  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  represents  all  important  aviation  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  Germany 
led  Great  Britain  in  second  place  In  the  aeronautical  export 
field.  Italy  was  fourth,  and  Prance  was  fifth.  The  im- 
portant fact  in  those  figures  is  that  Germany  and  Italy  com- 
bined, exporting  $36,000,000  worth,  led  France  and  England 
combined  by  almost  $6,000,000.  Further  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  that  these  powers  thus  assumed  the  lead 
largely  because  of  their  exinrts  to  South  America. 

Our  aeronautical  trade  in  South  America  is  important. 
In  1938  we  sold  there  $12,518,000  of  such  goods,  providing 
a  full  year's  employment  for  3,000  of  our  wage  earners  at 
home.  Germany  and  Italy  sold  in  South  America  last  year 
some  $7,400,000  worth  of  aeronautical  material,  which  would 
have  provided  a  year's  work  for  2,000  more  of  our  artisans 
had  it  been  bought  in  the  United  States. 

aATTLM  roa  sxjnzitAcr  uf  sottth  amzbica 

The  result  very  largely  of  this  intensive  drive  by  these 
countries  for  this  kind  of  trade  In  Latin  America  is  that, 
tor  the  first  time  this  year,  German-owned  or  German- 


hemisphere  than  we  have; 
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controlled  air  lines  have  nore  route-miles  in  our  southern 


for  where  the  equipment  is  of 


one  national  origin  in  Sou  h  America,  operation  will  be  in 
the  same  national  hands.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
German  and  Italian  equijiment,  for  these  countries  have 
pushed 'its  sale  in  South  .America  by  the  most  intensive 
methods  of  penetration.  German  salesmen  who  go  to  South 
America  boast  that  they  arej  prepared  for  their  task  by  train- 
ing, not  only  in  the  design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
German  planes  and  equipment,  but  by  comprehensive 
courses  in  the  history,  poll  ics,  economics,  and  social  habits 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  suuth.  and.  of  course,  by  intense 
indoctrination  in  their  owr  national  socialism  and  the  best 
methods  of  spreading  its  K  eas  among  the  peoples  to  whom 
they  are  sent  as  trade  emia  saries. 

Can  we  meet  such  compe  tition?  I  venture  to  believe  that 
we  can.  Wherever  our  planes  and  engines  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  planes  and  engines  of  any  other  nation 
on  even  terms,  without  p)litical  or  nationalistic  pressure, 
they  win  the  popular  supiK>rt  of  patronage.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true,  for  instancej  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines.  Despite  the  small  extent  of  Holland,  and  despite 
its  absorption  first  in  the  development  of  the  great  air  line 
which  binds  the  mother  cduntry  to  its  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies,  clear  across  Europa  and  Asia,  the  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
lines have  successfully  operjated  a  network  of  passenger  and 
mail  lines  throughout  Europe  for  the  p€ist  few  years  very 
largely  because  they  have  used  American  airplanes,  which 
by  their  superior  speed  and  comfort  draw  patronage  from 
all  passengers  who  have  k  choice  between  them  and  the 
planes  manufactured  by  any  European  power. 

AMERICA   mST   THKOUGH   THS   AIB  TO   CHINA 

So  It  has  been  In  the  [air-transport  struggle  in  South 
America.  Up  to  the  present  time  Pan  American  hsis  not  only 
held  its  own  there,   but  [has   acquired  the  experience  in 

ch  enabled  it  4  years  ago,  when 
iflc,  to  make  stepping  stones  out 
Guam,  and  Manila,  and  bring 
ough  the  air  to  China. 


foreign  and  ocean  fljnng 
need  arose  to  span  the 
of  Hawaii.  Midway,  Wake 
the  American  fiag  first 


b:nowledcs 


POWKB — IN    Tin    AIR 


But  if,  at  this  jimcture,  trovemment  falls  to  play  its  jjart, 
the  results  may  be  tragic.  I  Government  has  a  part  to  play 
in  husbanding  and  directinK  typical  American  Ingenuity  and 
Initiative.  Look  at  the  le&i)n  of  all  industry.  That  Industry 
which  fails  to  husband  anci  direct  its  own  initiative  Is  a  dead 
industry.  Millions  of  doUajrs  are  spent  every  year  in  direct- 
ing initiative  in  every  wokh-while  industry  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  husbanded  and  directed  through  research. 

RESZARCH,  RESEARCH,  AND  STILL  MORE  RESEARCH 

I  Wish  I  could  emphasizd  the  word  "research"  to  all  Sena- 
tors within  the  hearing  of  ^y  voice  and  all  Senators  who  are 
not  now  in  the  Chamber  ibecause  of  other  and  important 
business.  I  wish  we  woul4  emphasize  research.  I  have  in- 
sertedMn  the  Record  the  statement  of  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
because  the  statement  ha  been  repeatedly  made  that  the 
Germans  have  10  times  ;he  research  facilities  which  we 
have.  I  am  not  reciting  any  of  these  statements  about 
foreign  countries  in  any  spirit  of  hostility.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  haije  appropriated  fimds  for  Sunny- 
vale, the  research  establishment  on  the  west  coast,  or  for 
other  like  establishments.  We  should  provide  ample  research 
facilities.  I 

The  aviation  industry  hai  not  lagged  behind  in  this  respect. 
Some  $40,000,000  has  been  expended  by  the  private  makers 
of  airplanes,  motors,  instniments,  and  equipment  in  the  last 
3  years  in  merely  finding  ojut  what  better  kinds  of  airplanes, 
motors,  instruments,  and  equipment  can  be  made.  But  there 
has  been  a  sad  lack  of  doordination  for  all  of  those  fine 
efforts.    No  private  industry  in  aviation  can  afford  to  cover 


which  research  into  even  the 
That  requires  the  disinterested 


all  of  the  ramifications  bo 
simpler  problems  may  leaq. 
service  of  Government. 

Government  has  long  alccepted  that  responsibility  in  its 
establishment  of  the  Natia  lal  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, with  its  research  c  ;nter  at  Langley  Field.  Va.  Lang- 
ley  Field  was  the  model  f  c  r  all  research  centers  in  aviation. 
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It  was  copied  in  almost  every  other  country  with  pretensions 
to  power  in  the  air.  It  was  more  than  copied.  Within  the 
last  3  years  it  has  been  reproduced  over  and  over  again 
until  now,  we  are  credibly  informed,  Germany  alone  has  no 
less  than  six  research  centers,  any  one  of  which  is  as  large 
as  Langley  Field  and,  perhaps,  as  fruitful. 

COL.    CHARLES    A.    LINDBERGH 

We  do  not  have  to  guess  about  that.  That  fine  young 
American,  Col.  Charles  A,  Lindbergh,  with  whose  distin- 
guished father  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has.  tragically  and  certainly  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  been  compelled  to  spend  the  last  4  years 
away  from  his  native  land.    That  time  was  not  wasted. 

At  the  cost  of  his  leisure,  at  the  cost  of  the  privacy  he 
values  so  highly,  sacrificing  the  company  of  the  little  family 
to  which  he  is  so  deeply  attached,  he  has  traveled  through 
every  country  in  Europe;  and  everjnwhere  the  magic  of  his 
name  opened  doors  to  him  that  were  closed  to  all  others. 

And  now  back  in  this  country  he  has  brought  to  the  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  the  most  definite  information  any 
of  them  have  yet  received  as  to  the  lengths  to  which  aviation 
has  developed  abroad.  And  not  the  least  startling  phttse  of 
his  reports  has  been  his  conclusion,  several  times  repeated, 
that  unless  we  press  on  with  our  research  we  will  soon  be 
outdistanced  in  all  fields  of  aviation  as,  he  believes,  we  are 
already  outdistanced  in  certain  special  fields. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  fellow  citizens  realize,  with  me 
and  with  other  Senators,  that  so  rapidly  does  this  great  in- 
dustry move  forward  that,  unless  we  keep  pace  with  the  for- 
ward movement,  we  will  be  left  hopelessly  behind. 

On  July  10  Colonel  Lindbergh  appeared  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  plead  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  second  Langley  Field 
on  the  West  coast.  Unqualifiedly  he  stated  that  imless  cer- 
tain research  projects  were  begun — projects  for  which  the 
facilities  at  Langley  Field  are  admittedly  inadequate — there 
will  be  certain  definite  deficiencies  in  the  airplanes  now 
being  designed  to  carry  the  American  flag,  in  competition 
with  others,  in  South  America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

AMERICA    CANNOT    NEGLECT    INCREASED    RESEARCH    FACILrniS 

That  is  expert  evidence  this  country  cannot  neglect.  Those 
increased  research  facilities  should  be  provided,  at  whatever 
cost.  I  have  no  interest  in  their  location.  All  I  know  is  that 
those  facilities  should  be  located  at  the  place  where  those 
who  are  depending  upon  them  want  them  located.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  AuthoTity, 
the  aviation  industry,  was  unanimous  in  its  agreement  with 
the  plans  presented  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  calling  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  at  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  because  those  facilities  are  so  close  to  the  tremendous 
factory  capacity  in  airplanes  that  has  been  built  up  on  the 
West  coast  in  recent  years. 

With  that  testimony  Colonel  Lindbergh  agreed  heartily. 
It  is  proposed  to  spend  $4,000,000  immediately  and  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $8,000,000  additional  for  this 
purpose. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  at  this  point  is,  What 
Is  being  done  about  that?  Where  are  the  duplications  of 
Langley  Field?  Where  are  we  erecting  them?  Or  are  we 
failing  to  do  this  thing  which  all  our  great  national  experts 
say  should  be  done? 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  recall  that  I  voted  for  the 
6,000  airplanes  for  America.  I  should  like  to  see  America 
in  the  lead  in  aviation,  as  it  was  at  first  when  two  immortal 
Americans  mvented  this  great  instrmnent  of  travel — the  air- 
plane. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  the  man  who,  through  his  life's  experi- 
ence and  his  very  up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  swears  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  step. 

THE    SCIENCE    Or    AERONAXTTICS 

The  science  of  aeronautics  is  perhaps  our  youngest.  The 
frontiers  of  that  science  are  almost  limitless.  It  is  only 
through  properly  guided  and  coordinated  exploration  that 
the  frontiers  of  oiu:  knowledge  can  be  pushed  into  the  future 


of  aviation,  and  in  that  future,  more  than  in  any  other, 
knowledge  is  power.  Tb  fail  to  acquire  that  knowledge  as  the 
experts  tell  us  we  must  acquire  it.  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000 
over  a  period  of  the  next  few  years,  would,  indeed,  be  a 
betrasral  of  that  spirit  of  American  imtlative  that  has  enabled 
us  to  be  first  in  commercial  flight  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  will  fail  or  permit  the  leaders  of 
our  aviation  industry,  like  those  who  won  the  North  Atlantic 
for  us,  to  fail. 

I  should  like  to  recall  at  this  moment  the  statements  that 
appeared  in  the  press  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  conference.  I  do  no  wish  to  give  expression  to  any 
alarm  or  sentiments  or  to  intrude  into  the  quarrels  of  Evu"ope, 
but  it  was  reliably  reported  that  it  was  air  jwwer  in  the 
hands  of  one  great  nation  that,  so  far  as  that  crisis  was 
concerned,  proved  decisive.  In  the  future  it  may  be  well 
to  keep  that  in  mind,  as  the  Congress  meets  from  time  to  time 
and  year  after  year,  aviation  research  must  not  be  neglected. 

No  wonder  that  company  again  was  ready  when  the  time 
came  to  be  the  first  to  fly  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  as 
seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  South  America  as 
anyone.  Now  that  its  officials  can  give  renewed  attention  to 
that  problem  and  if,  particularly,  it  is  backed  by  every 
appUcable  energy  of  its  own  Government,  if  American  man- 
uf  actiurers  continue  to  cooperate  with  it  and  with  each  other 
In  the  study  and  supply  of  this  important  market.  I  think 
we  need  have  no  fears  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  American 
ingenuity  and  Initiative  there,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  j 

THE  ATLANTIC   VICTOST 

A  word  about  the  history  of  this  victory  in  the  North 
Atlantic  will.  I  think,  conflrm  my  optimism  as  to  this  result. 
From  the  moment  of  Lindbergh's  flight  in  1927,  every  nation 
with  interests  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  study- 
ing the  possibihty  of  its  commercial  flight.  These  studies 
came  to  a  head  in  1935.  On  July  2,  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  abroad.  President  Roosevelt  formed  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  with  representatives  of  the  State.  Treas- 
ury, Post  Office,  and  Commerce  Departments,  to  handle  the 
problem  of  foreign  air-line  extensions.  During  succeeding 
months,  conferences  were  held  with  the  British,  Irish. 
Canadian.  French,  and  German  missions  which  came  to 
this  country.  The  only  definite  result  at  that  time  was  the 
conclusion  of  an  arrangement  whereby  Pan  American  Air- 
ways agreed  with  British  Imperial  Airways  that  both  should 
commence  commercial  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  same 
time  and  that  each  could  avail  of  the  home  facilities  of  the 
other. 

About  a  year  ago.  however,  the  situation  changed  again. 
Pan  American  Airways,  by  placing  with  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  definite  orders  for  six  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
fiying  boats  yet  built  any  place  in  the  world,  had  put  itself, 
so  far  as  equipment  was  concerned,  far  ahead  of  Imperial 
Airways  or  any  other  competitor.  As  these  great  planes 
approached  completion,  the  Bxltish  announced  that  by  last 
spring,  before  the  Boeings  could  be  ready,  they  intended  to 
link  up  their  so-called  empire  route  by  regular  fiights  from 
London  to  Montreal. 

BRITAIN     POR     ONCE    OCT-MANEUVERXD        ! 

Yes;  they  would  faithfully  observe  the  agreement  with 
Pan  American  and  not  send  their  planes  into  New  York 
before  Pan  American  was  ready  to  send  its  planes  out  of 
New  York.  But  there  was  a  notable  reluctance  to  negotiate 
the  details  of  Pan  American's  imminent  fiights. 

Fortunately,  almost  prophetically,  the  Congress  had  made 
provisions  which  enabled  the  United  States  effectively  to 
meet  and  counter  this  diplomatic  plan.  A  year  ago  Con- 
gress imited  all  authority  over  civil  aeronautics  in  a  single 
independent  body  responsible  only  to  Congress  and  the 
President,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  President, 
in  pursuance  of  law,  had  abolished  the  interdepartmental 
committee.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  among  whose 
capable  members  sat  Mr.  Harllee  Branch,  a  veteran  of  the 
Post  Office's  handling  of  air-mail  problems,  and  that  same 
Mr.  Grant  Mason,  who  12  years  before  had  participated  In 
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that  ftrst  Uttle  Key  West-Habana  Une  of  251  ocean  mL'es. 
which  had  grown  since  1928  to  the  42,000-mile  system  of 
Pan  American  Airways,  was  able  to  act  directly  through  the 
State  Department. 

The  result  of  that  action  was  a  reciprocal  agreement  with 
France,  providing  for  commercial  air-line  services  between 
the  two  countries.  The  effect  upon  London  was  electric. 
Within  a  very  few  days  It  was  announced  that  any  American 
air  line  was  quite  welcome  to  land  in  British  home  territory, 
with  the  proviso  only  that  British  lines  might  later  land  in 
the  United  States  with  equal  frequency. 
RxwAxo,  Btrr  no  monopolt 

This,  however.  Is  the  heaviest  transocean  traffic  in  the 
world.  Obviously,  it  was  not  In  the  American  tradition  to 
confine  this  traffic  to  a  single  American  company.  Of  the 
total  of  trans -Atlantic  passenger  travel  in  first  and  cabin 
classes  by  steamship,  47  percent  goes  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 27  percent  to  Prance,  11  percent  to  Germany,  and  8 
percent  to  Italy.    The  remaining  7  percent  is  divided. 

A  successful  American  steamship  line,  the  American  Ex- 
port Steamship  Co.,  had  already  Indicated  its  desire  to  sup- 
plement its  surface  transportation  by  transportation  in  the 
air.  It  had  gathered  a  skilled  air  personnel,  it  had  ordered 
experimental  airplanes,  and  it  had  made  studies  of  the" 
problem,  second  only  to  the  very  extensive  surveys  that  had 
been  made  by  Pan  American  Airwajrs. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  International  agreements  men- 
tioned, six  landings  a  week  are  available  in  England  and 
Prance  to  American  air  lines.  Very  wisely,  therefore,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  for  the  present  limited  Pan 
American  Airways  to  two  of  these  frequencies,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that,  if  traffic  warrants  it  before  an  American 
competitor  comes  into  the  field,  its  number  of  weekly  cross- 
ings may  be  increased  to  four.  The  Authority  has  expressed 
the  determination  to  preserve  at  least  two  of  these  fre- 
quencies for  American  Export  Airlines  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can company  that  may  apply  for  them  and  prove  Itself  ca- 
pable of  using  them. 

THE    BLUC    RIBBON    Of   TH«    ATLANTIC 

But  Pan  American  Airways  had  already  proved  its  ca- 
pability; it  was  ready  to  go;  it  has  gone  on  to  carry  the 
American  fiag  first  through  the  air  on  this  most  valuable 
of  all  transocean  air  lines.  Through  its  long  and  brilliant 
achievements  on  the  other  oceans  of  the  world,  through  its 
accumulation  of  the  most  highly  skilled  personnel,  through 
Its  development  of  its  own  radio  facilities  and  its  own 
technique  of  flight,  through  its  purchase  of  these  six  mag- 
nificent new  airplanes,  and  through  its  attainment  of  a 
safety  record  never  remotely  approached  for  its  small  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  passengers  and  crew  by  any  comparable 
air  operation  in  all  the  world,  it  had  well  earned  the  right 
to  make  this  flight  first. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  in  that  connectirat  that  these 
great  clippers  of  the  ocean  are  of  41  tons,  82,000  pounds. 
Within  tJhem  there  is  an  ample  walk  80  feet  in  length,  a 
promenade.  The  berths  within  those  clippers  are  as  com- 
fortable as  any  Pullman.  The  seats  are  upholstered  and 
most  comfortable  and  convenient;  in  fact  every  facility  for 
comfort  that  can  be  found  on  any  de  luxe  ta-ain  is  found  on 
these  very  clippers. 

BCAL   8ARTT    OVCB   THX    SKA 

As  has  been  said  before.  Pan  American  pioneered  in  multi- 
motored  airplanes.  It  has  alwajrs  insisted  that  its  planes 
be  capable  of  safe  flight  even  though  one  of  its  two  or  three 
motors  fail.  Its  four-motored  ships  can  complete  their  as- 
signments in  safety  if  even  two  of  their  motors  fail.  And 
now  a  further  step  has  been  taken.  The  clippers  which 
fly  the  Atlantic  are  so  large  and  so  well-designed  that  each 
of  their  four  motors  is  accessible  to  an  engineer  any  time  in 
flight.  Any  one  or  any  two  of  them  can  be  stopped  and 
repairs,  approaching  major  repairs  in  character,  can  be  made 
from  within  the  wing  or  within  the  nacelle  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  plane's  safe  progress  in  the  air,  without  the 
necessity  of  landing  on  the  sea. 
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Already  the  possibility  of  this  has  been  twice  proven.  On 
1  of  the  10  or  more  flightk  already  made  with  scheduled 
loads,  1  motor  has  been  stopped,  an  engineer  has  stepped 
through  the  wing,  minor  riiairs  have  been  completed,  and 
the  engine  started  agam.  i  nd  throughout  it  all  no  passen- 
ger, even  passengers  who  w  ire  experts  in  the  air,  perceived, 
in  the  huge  and  comfortab  i  cabins,  any  slightest  variation 
In  the  steady  flight  of  the  p  ane. 

AIB    (OMMEBCE 

Proud  as  we  may  be.  gent  emen.  of  the  foreknowledge  and 
discretion  with  which  Congress  and  the  executive  depait- 
ments  concerned  have  haniled  this  problem,  the  flnal  and 
the  greatest  glory  goes  ti  those  coiu-ageous,  intelligent, 
patriotic  young  Americans  v  ho  10  years  ago  first  carried  the 
American  flag  over  the  seis.  By  their  devotion,  by  their 
technical  skill,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they 
moved,  they  have  proved  Ihemselves  worthy  successors  to 
the  masters  of  the  clipper  ships  of  other  days  who  by  their 
skill  in  construction,  by  tie  knowingness  and  courage  of 
their  seamanship,  made  th(>  Stars  and  Stripes  known  and 
respected  in  every  harbor  of  the  world  which  our  trade 
penetrated. 

We  must  have  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
am  glad,  I  think  every  Mismber  of  this  House  should  be 
glad.  I  think  the  people  of  t)  le  United  States  will  be  glad  and 
proud  and  confident  that  omr  air  commerce,  so  vastly  influ- 
ential upon  all  other  comrtierce  in  this  day  and  age,  is  in 
such  loyal  and  such  skillful  hands. 

What  does  this  "blue  ribbbn  of  the  North  Atlantic"  mean? 
Any  shipping  man  can  tell  s^u  that.  The  possession  of  the 
finest,  largest,  fastest,  anl  most  luxurious  liners,  even 
though  they  are  run  at  heiivy  loss  on  their  own  operation, 
have  invariably  produced  pijoflts  for  those  who  operate  them 
many  times  their  own  lossek  in  freight  and  other  profitable 
services  of  a  less  spectacular  kind.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  Queen  Mary,  for  the  Mormandie,  for  the  Bremen,  the 
£ttropa,  and  the  Rex.  Thai  is  the  reason  for  the  Broadway 
Limited,  the  Twentieth  Ctntury.  the  Empire  Builder,  the 
Chief,  the  great  de  luxe  trains  of  our  railroads.  They  set  a 
fashion — and,  rightly  or  wrc^ngly,  trade,  profit  follows  fashion 

he  air  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
set  a  fashion  and  established  a 
it  will  be  difQcult,  indeed,  for 
us. 
le  of  imminent  fiights  across  the 
North  Atlantic  by  the  Britifih,  the  French,  or  the  Germans. 
I  will  believe  these  reports  when,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  am  able  to  entertain  here  in  Washington  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  hal  fiown  to  this  country  with  the 
speed  and  comfort  that  enailed  me  last  month  to  enjoy  their 
hospitality  on  the  charminf  terrace  of  historic  Westminster 
Hall. 


in  the  world.    Already,  in 
Pan  American  Airways  hs 
vogue.    With  a  year's  star 
any  nation  to  catch  up  wit 
We  hear  from  time  to  ti 
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IT    IS    AT    HOKE 


But  let  us  not  permit  the(  dazzle  of  these  conquests  of  the 
ocean  to  blind  us  to  the  solid  achievements  and  the  formid- 
able advance  of  our  civil  aviition  establishment  at  home.  To 
do  so  would  be  false  modesty  indeed.  I  venture  here  and  now 
to  predict  that  for  aviation  in  this  country,  this  year  of  1939 
marks  the  attainment  of  th^t  industry's  majority.  No  longer 
is  it  an  infant  industry.  It|  now  takes  its  place  not  only  as 
a  vital,  an  irreplacable  element  in  our  national  defense, 
but  it  has  become  a  publid  utility  serving  3.000,000  of  our 
people  annually.  To  themJ  to  those  people  who  habitually 
or  occasionally  make  use  of  the  scheduled  air  lines  or  of  non- 
scheduled  and  private  airpls  nes,  the  airplane  is  as  common  a 
utility  as  the  electric  light  ( ir  the  telephone  to  the  people  of 
a  city  almost  as  large  as  Chicago. 

PASSKNCXSS  IN  THX  AIS 


TWELVS  HTTNDBB) 


sou 


tiue 


I  do  not  wish  to  burden 
to  you  here  and  now,  as  is 
24  hoiu-s  of  the  day  and 
women,  and  children,  are  In 
of  the  United  States  alone. 
tons  of  the  United  States  m  ill. 


with  statistics.    But  as  I  talk 

for  almost  every  second  of  the 

night,  about  1,200  people,  men, 

the  air  on  the  scheduled  air  lines 

With  them  flies  from  15  to  20 
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It  Is  difficult  to  give  you  any  kind  of  an  accurate  statistical 
picture  of  the  growth  of  this  great  new  utility,  this  sovmdly 
flourishing  new  industry. 

The  statisticians  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  for 
instance,  are  just  now  completing  the  study  of  the  year  1938 
and  its  relationship  with  previous  years.  But,  even  sis  they 
are  setting  down  the  final  figures  for  1938,  the  first  flgiu-es 
for  1939  make  them  pale  into  insignificance. 

There  were,  for  instance,  23,000  pilots  and  10,000  air- 
planes licensed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  1st  of  July  there  were  26,144  pilots  and 
11,160  airplanes  so  licensed,  an  increase  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  of  13  percent  In  the  case  of  pilots  and  of  almost 
12  percent  in  the  case  of  airplanes. 

SCHEDX-TJI)  AIB  LINTS 

On  the  scheduled  air  lines  during  the  last  90  days  a  new 
schedule  has  been  put  in  operation  every  day,  90  new  services 
in  3  months.  Traffic  on  the  air  lines  for  April  was  30  percent 
ahead  of  April  1938;  it  was  40  percent  up  for  May;  and  while 
final  figures  for  Jtme  are  not  yet  available,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  predicted  on  July  6  that  the  traffic  Increases  for 
that  month  were  so  large  that  every  air  line  in  the  United 
States  would  show  an  operating  profit  for  June  and  that 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1939  the  air  line  transport  industry 
as  a  whole  would  show  a  profit  of  $500,000.  A  half  a  million 
dollars  profit  in  that  6  months  is  a  profit  of  which  almost 
any  industry  in  the  United  States,  large  or  small,  might  well 
be  proud. 

But  let  It  be  remarked  here  and  now,  it  Is  a  profit  derived 
in  the  good  American  way  out  of  service  to  the  American 
people. 

THX   AIB   LINES   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

The  scheduled  air  lines  of  the  United  States  fly  on  routes 
covering  35.000  miles  within  the  United  States  and  46.000 
miles  abroad,  a  total  of  81,000  route-miles. 

The  airplanes  on  these  routes  flew  70,000.000  airplane- 
miles  at  home  last  year  and  11,000,000  airplane-miles 
abroad,  a  total  of  81,000,000  airplane-miles. 

They  carried  1,536,111  passengers,  a  total  of  635,556,184 
passenger  -miles. 

They  carried  23.641,967  ton-miles  of  mall  and  9,452,600 
pounds  of  express. 

All  of  the  other  principal  air  lines  of  the  world,  excluding 
Germany  for  which  no  official  figures  are  available,  main- 
tained about  162,000  route-miles  within  and  without  their 
own  countries. 

But  over  this  mileage,  almost  twice  our  own,  all  of  the 
air  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  world  carried  less  passengers 
than  the  United  States  lines,  only  a  third  as  much  mail, 
and,  while  they  carried  more  express,  they  included  in  ex- 
press such  items  as  excess  baggage  and  newspapers  which 
are  not  counted  as  express  on  the  American  lines. 

All  other  lines  carried  only  about  1.300,000  passengers, 
8,000.000  ton-miles  of  mail,  and  33,000,000  pounds  of 
express. 

For  the  12  months  preceding  June  1,  1939,  the  air  lines 
of  the  United  States  flew  42,000,000  passenger-miles  per  pas- 
senger fatality. 

nrrr  million  passenceb-miles  wtthottt  a  roBCED  landing 

For  the  winter  months  of  1939  the  three  principal  trans- 
continental routes  and  the  principal  north-south  route  flew 
50,000.000  passenger-miles  without  so  much  as  a  forced 
landing. 

No  other  air-line  operation  in  the  world  has  ever  remotely 
approached  this  record  of  safe  performance. 

To  make  but  one  comparison  that  comes  readily  to  mind. 
Pan  American  Airways  in  its  10  years  of  operation,  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Buenos  Aires,  has  lost  but  3  of  the  flne 
fleets  of  flyuig  boats  it  has  successively  put  Into  service. 
Our  British  friends  have  built  and  used,  in  the  last  2  years, 
39  of  the  type  of  flying  boat  they  propose  to  use  on  the 
North  Atlantic.  Including  the  Cavalier,  which  fell  this 
spring  between  New  York  and  Bermuda,  11  of  these  flying 
boats  have  become  total  losses  either  through  crashes  or 
fire. 


The  devotion  of  the  air  lines  of  the  United  States  to  safety 
in  flying  has  paid  big  dividends  In  Increased  patronage. 
The  close  coimection  between  the  figures  on  safety  and  the 
figures  on  increased  business  on  the  air  lines  is  inescapable. 
In  all  business,  in  all  industry,  in  all  economics,  in  all  engi- 
neering, there  are  no  two  statistical  Siamese  twins  more 
closely  connected  than  these:  safety  in  the  air  and  increased 
volume  of  air  traffic. 


CONTINUXD  I1CPBOVZMENT8 

The  air  lines  themselves  deserve  much  credit  for  this.  By 
their  improvements  m  equipment,  by  the  better  training  of 
their  personnel  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  by  the 
development  of  procedures  ministering  to  safety,  the  air  lines 
have  done  much.  But,  as  in  all  competitive  businesses,  there 
have  arisen  occasions  upon  which  one  air  line  was  tempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes,  or  the  caution,  of 
another  air  line.  In  previous  winters,  when  one  air  line 
canceled  a  schedule  on  account  of  adverse  weather,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  not  infrequent  for  another  air  line  along  the 
same  route  to  take  a  chance,  to  seek  to  gain  the  business  of 
its  competitor  by  attempting  to  put  an  airplane  through 
where  the  competitor  had  decided  against  a  flight. 

So  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority did  last  September  wsis  to  sit  down  with  the  operators 
of  the  air  lines  in  Chicago  and  persuade  them  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  an  agreement  whereby  if  one  line  canceled  a 
schedule  on  account  of  dangerous  conditions,  no  competitor 
would  attempt  to  make  that  flight. 

Thus,  we  may  well  say  that  the  declaration  by  this 
Authority  governing  civil  aviation,  that  it  was  above  all 
steadily  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  safety,  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  making  the  great  safety  record,  the  fruitful 
and  productive  safety  record  that  the  air  lines  made  last 
winter. 

BAFTTT    IN    THE    AIB 

Congress  has  long  been  ccMicemed  with  this  question  of 
safety  in  the  air.  Back  in  1926.  when  the  ficst  act  was 
passed  to  regulate  and  encourage  civil  aviation,  the  concern 
of  Congress  for  safety  in  flight  expressed  itself  in  two  phases 
of  regulation.  It  empowered  the  air  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  regulate  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  airplanes  in  interstate  commerce.  And  it  began  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  those  aids  to  navigation 
through  our  common  air  which  are  so  closely  analogous  to 
the  aids  to  navigation  upon  the  public  waters  of  the  United 
States,  aids  to  navigation  available  to  all  who  travel  through 
either  common  domain. 

From  year  to  year,  as  aviation  grew,  these  aids  to  naviga- 
tion proved  their  worth.  Congress  has  always  generously 
recognized  that  worth.  Quite  properly,  whenever  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  due  to  failure  of  the  aids  to  navigation,  or  to 
their  nonexistence  in  any  particular  place,  Congress  gener- 
ously provided  for  material  that  would  not  fail  or  for  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  the  system.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  build- 
ing up  the  system  of  Federal  airways.  25,500  miles  of  radio- 
marked  and  lighted  paths,  a  coordinated  system  of  aids  to 
navigation  In  the  air  throughout  the  United  States  whose 
completeness  and  efficiency  can  nowhere  in  the  world  be 
equaled. 

THE  FEDEBAL   AIBWATS  ' 

You  cannot  see  an  airway,  as  you  can  a  highway,  or  a 
railway,  or  a  waterway.  You  may  occasionally  see  the  flash 
of  a  beacon  as  you  travel  along  a  highway  at  night.  You 
may  see  the  roofs  of  buildings  marked  with  signs  which  can 
be  read  from  the  air.  Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  all  these 
things,  there  are  25.500  miles  of  airways  within  the  United 
States  deflnitely  marked  and  just  as  accurate  for  a  skilled 
pilot  to  follow  as  it  is  for  you  to  keep  to  the  right  side  of 
the  white  stripe  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  highway  when 
you  drive  an  automobile. 

There  are  2,000  beacons  on  the  airways,  visible  day  and 
night,  and  spaced  at  approximately  15  miles  from  each 
other. 

BEACON   EVCBT    18   ICILBB    ' 

I  might  add  right  here  that  in  the  air  15  miles  is  soon 
covered:  the  15-mile  bases  do  not  seem  very  far  apart.    The 
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airplane  flies  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  There  are  300  emergency  landing  fields,  about 
50  miles  apart,  in  addition  to  the  airports. 

But  those  are  merely  the  good-weather  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. More  and  more  the  skilled  pilot  is  flying  in  bad 
weather,  day  and  night,  and  more  and  more  he  is  flying 
above  the  clouds.  In  such  flights,  visible  guide  posts  on  the 
ground  do  him  little  good.  He  goes  "on  instnunents,"  as 
he  sasrs.  On  those  flights  only  the  miracle  of  modem  radio 
can  guide  him.  And  the  most  modem  developments  in  all 
radio  are  now  extending  their  invisible  but  readily  audible 
fingers  over  25,500  miles,  the  Federal  Airways  System  in 
the  United  States.  They  connect  every  major  center  of 
population.  They  reach  over  mountains  and  deserts  and 
seas  where  there  is  no  iMpulation. 

THKES    HirmAED    KMBtGENCT    LAIfDINO    nSUW 

They  are  available  not  only  to  the  great  air  lines  that 
ply  on  regular  schedtile,  but  to  every  pilot  whose  plane  is 
properly  equipped  to  use  them.  This  includes  several  thou- 
sand planes  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard,  which  must 
regularly  move  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  United 
States.  It  includes  the  11,000  planes  of  private  flyers  who 
more  and  more  are  using  their  airplanes  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another,  who  are  equipping  their  planes  with  radio 
and  learning  how  to  use  it. 

UGRTXS*TaAM-AIS   CBATT    AND   BKLICOFTERS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the  heli- 
copters or  the  lightcr-than-air  craft.  I  have  spoken  on 
many  occasions  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  about  various  methods  of  flight.  I  will  say  that  re- 
cently a  small  helicopter  flew  through  the  main  entrance 
of  a  great  auditorium  and  over  the  heads  of  an  audience, 
and  hovered  for  several  minutes  over  the  head  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  meeting,  and  then  flew  out,  under  perfect  con- 
trol. I  repeat  that  we  are  Just  at  the  dawn,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  new  world  of  travel. 

BAOIO    AKD    THE    AIKWATS 

Tlie  radio  marking  of  airwajrs  depends  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  code  signals  into  four  sectors  rather  than  in  all 
directions  as  is  generally  done  in  entertainment  broadcast- 
ing. These  sectors  resemble  a  pie  cut  into  four  pieces.  Into 
two  opposite  sectors,  or  pieces  of  pie,  is  transmitted  an 
"N"  signal  (dash-dot),  into  the  other  two  opposite  sectors 
an  "A"  (dot -dash).  Within  any  sector  the  pilot  receives 
either  an  N  or  A,  but  right  along  the  edges  of  the  sectors 
(or  on  the  knife  cuts)  the  pilot  receives  both  signals.  The 
N  and  A  signals  are  staggered  so  that  when  the  pilot  is  rid- 
ing along  the  edges  of  the  sectors  he  gets  the  two  signals 
interlocking  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tone  very  different 
from  either  N  or  A.  In  dlfiPerent  stations  the  sizes  of  the 
sectors  (or  pieces  of  pie)  are  varied  so  that  their  edges  (or 
knife  cuts)  lie  along  the  airway  courses.  These  are  known 
as  the  radio  range  (X)urses,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"beams."  They  so-e,  of  course,  not  as  thin  as  knife  cuts, 
but  gradually  widen  to  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  miles  a 
himdred  miles  away  from  the  transmitting  station. 

When  4  pilot  passes  directly  over  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion, he  hears  nothing.  For  a  moment  he  is  in  the  "cone 
of  silence"  and  he  knows  to  within  a  few  yards  Just  where 
he  is. 

Mr.  President,  when  have  Senators  heard  of  a  radio  beam 
failing  in  recent  months  or  even  in  recent  years?  When 
the  system  was  first  inaugiu*ated  there  were  difficulties.  Now 
we  are  approaching  perfection  in  some  matters  connected 
with  radio. 

SAOIO  YTNCSSS   COVXR  THS    UIOTED   STATES 

Look  at  the  map  and  see  how  completely  this  S3rstem  of 
radio  fingers  covers  the  United  States.  A  pilot  now  can  fly 
from  any  populous  center  to  any  other  without  ever  losing 
touch  with  those  fingers. 

But  the  magic  of  these  audible  markings  In  the  air  Is  not 
enough.    The  pilot  must  know  the  condition  of  the  air  he 

to  fly  into,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  his  flight.  He  must 
know  what  the  weather  is  to  be.   Hence,  on  all  these  ranges. 
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at  regularly  specified  Intervals,  through  the  steady  tone  of 
the  directional  signal  will  i  come  the  voice  of  the  weather 
broadcaster,  with  every  deteil  of  wind  and  temperature  and 
visibility  which  the  pilot  ^  about  to  encounter  rising  like 
the  words  of  a  song  clear  ajbove  the  musical  accompaniment 
of  the  steady  note  of  the  lirectional  beam. 


Ant    TRAITIC 


CONTBOL    STATION 


Furthermore,  and  in  th<  same  manner,  voice  communi- 
cation can  be  used  to  and  from  many  of  these  stations  for 
emergency  messages — orders  to  a  pilot,  answers  to  his  in- 
quiries. These  stations  arei  supplemented  by  the  trafflc-con-" 
trol  stations  of  the  Civil  JAeronautics  Authority  which  at 
different  points  throughout  ^  the  United  States  assign  to  each 
plane  entering  a  busy  airwjay  its  altitude,  its  place  in  rela- 
tion to  every  other  plane  m  the  airway,  and  the  order  In 
which  all  of  them  approach  an  airport  and  land  upon  it. 

The  information  and  guidance  furnished  by  these  radio 
stations  is  fxni;her  supplei  lented  by  the  radio  stations  of 
the  air  lines  and  the  tra  Dc -control  radios  of  the  major 
airports. 

That  is  the  Federal  Airways  System  as  it  exists  today. 
Every  month  it  is  being  extended  and  improved,  not  only 
In  the  United  States  but  In  our  island  possessions  and  in 
Alaska. 

SKEiNa  Ulaska  bt  aib 

If  I  may  diverge  from  the  statement  I  am  making  for  a 
moment,  when  we  were  on  committee  business  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  1935  and|1937,  considering  the  matter  of  a 
statehood  for  the  Territory  if  Hawaii,  we  members  of  the  com- 
mittee flew  from  island  to  fsland,  where  In  years  gone  by  the 
members  of  the  Committed  on  Territories  traveled  by  boat. 
These  little  interlsland  boa^s  plowed  through  the  waters  be- 
tween the  islands  and  passengers  would  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nations after  a  long  tiring  inight  of  travel.  Often  they  were 
much  ill  at  ease  during  th;  voyage.  Whereas  now  one  gets 
into  an  airplane  and  files  from  one  island  to  another  in  a 
very  short  time,  between  some  of  them  in  25  or  30  minutes. 
I  think  the  longest  trip  bet'  veen  any  of  the  islands  is  an  hour 
and  10  minutes.  I  am  infor  med  there  has  never  been  a  forced 
landing  in  all  the  10  years  *f  flight  between  these  Islands. 

lere  on  Goverrmaent  business,  my 
certain  points  to  others  in  an  air- 
plane in  the  Alaskan  Territ  Dry,  Alaska  is  a  Territory  of  such 
huge  dimensions,  such  a  gi  eat  Territory  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  it  in  a  short  period  i  )f  time  without  traveling  through 
the  air. 


DEVOTiS 


PI7BLJC     8ESVANTS 


safety   work 

2,000  are  in  communications  alone 

Inspecting  airplanes  and  ailroen 

It  has  been  said  on  the 
sure  that  the  unfairness  of 


It  Is  upon  this  work  thit  the  vast  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees  of  the  Civil   Aenmautics  Authority  are  engaged. 
Three-foiuths  of  its  personnel  are  in  the  field  on  this  vital 
They    are    Maintaining    the    airways — almost 

They  are  testing  and 


9oor  of  this  Chamber — and  I  am 
the  criticism  was  unintentional — 
that  this  new  Authority  ab-eady  has  more  employees  than 
the  Interstate  Commerce  (jommission  whicn  regulates  all  the 
railroads  and  bus  lines  and  pipe  lines.  I  regret  to  say  that 
that  criticism  has  been  ext  ;nsively  repeated  as  coming  from 
this  responsible  source.  S<»  I  should  like  particularly  to  put 
into  the  Record  a  statement  to  correct  as  far  as  possible 
What  I  am  sure  was  an  lointended  injustice  to  a  devoted 
body  of  public  servants.  I  am  sure  the  statement  was  made 
without  proper  foundation.  It  is  tme  that  the  Authority 
has  a  few  more  employee^  than  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  has  more  i  employees  because  its  duties  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  regulatory  sphere  of  the  older  body. 
It  must,  under  the  law  as  Congress  enacted  it,  establish  and 
maintain  a  far-fiimg  physical  plant.  To  compare  it  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  (lommission  in  personnel  it  would 
be  necessary  to  imagine  tie  Commission  charged  not  only 
with  the  regulation  of  the]  railroads,  for  instance,  but  with 
the  design,  erection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  en- 


tire block-signal  and  telef 


trunk-line  railroads  of  th;  United  States,  or  with  similar 


ph  systems  of  all  of  the  principal 
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concern  with  all  of  the  lighthouse  plants  and  personnel  of 
our  navigable  waters,  and  with  the  examination  of  every 
train  as  to  its  safe  condition,  and  every  trainman  as  to  his 
professional  competence  every  6  months. 

dm.    AKRONAtJTICS    AUTHORrTT 

Unlike  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  too,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  extends  not 
only  to  the  common  carriers  of  the  air,  but  to  all  private  and 
military  users  of  the  airways.  It  extends  not  only  to  these 
activities  within  the  United  States  but  to  our  carriers  abroad 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Marseilles  and  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine. 

There  are  some  9.000  conrunercial  pilots  in  the  United 
States,  each  one  of  whom  must  be  examined  physically  and 
as  to  his  technical  skill  each  6  months.  In  addition  there 
are  53,000  private  fiyers,  including  student  pilots,  who  must 
be  examined  periodically  in  the  same  way.  There  are  nearly 
12,000  civil  aircraft  for  the  safe  operating  condition  of  which 
the  inspection  services  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible.  All  of  these  things  it 
has  been  ordered  to  do  by  Congress,  and  very  properly  ordered 
to  do. 

If  they  fail  to  do  them,  if  through  any  laxity  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  such  as  the  imfortunate  death  of  United  States 
Senator  Bronson  CTutting  3  years  ago,  those  laxities  are 
very  promptly  brought  out.  After  the  death  of  Senator  Cut- 
ting, in  fact.  Congress  very  properly  and  very  generously 
provided  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Federal 
Airways  System  and  largely  increased  the  inspection  respon- 
sibilities which  the  Authority  inherited  whole  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Air  Commerce  with  all  of  the  2,900  employees  en- 
gaged in  these  activities  pursuant  to  law  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  was  ever  created. 

SAFE     AND     USEFUL     DZVELOPMZNT 

That  work  must  be  done.  If  it  is  not  done,  if  the  high 
standards  of  safety  which  have  proven  so  fruitful  in  the 
records  of  the  last  few  years  are  not  maintained,  we  might 
Just  as  well  give  up  all  thought  of  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  and  close  up  shop  entirely.  For  the  only  kind 
of  development  for  civil  aeronautics  that  is  worth  a  penny's 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  is  its  safe  and  use- 
ful development. 

And  another  mistake — a  mistake  very  wide  of  the  mark — 
was  made  when  it  was  said  that  there  are  more  employees 
in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  than  there  are  on  the 
scheduled  air  lines.  As  of  the  1st  of  March  there  were  3,601 
persons  on  its  pay  rolls.  Only  772  of  these  employees  were 
departmental  employees  in  Washington.  The  others,  2,829 
of  them,  were  the  men  in  the  field,  operating  the  radio  sta- 
tions, tending  the  lights,  spending  hours  of  overtime,  and 
flying  from  point  to  point  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  keep 
up  with  the  ever-growing  volume  of  inspection  work.  As 
against  those  3,601  employees  of  the  Authority  the  scheduled 
air  lines  alone  employ  about  14,000.  The  best  estimate  is  that 
other  branches  of  the  industry  employ  40.000  or  50,000  men. 

FATTHFUL  AND  LOTAL  SERVANTS 

But  what  I  resent,  what  I  resent  deeply,  in  such  criticism 
is  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  these  men  on  the  radio 
ranges,  in  the  weather  stations,  and  at  the  emergency  landint 
fields  are  doing  for  the  safety  of  human  life  in  the  air.  Fair 
weather  and  foul,  they  stand  by.  More  than  that,  it  is  in 
foul  weather  that  their  services  are  most  needed.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Authority  are  full  of  stories  of  men  plowing 
through  snow  or  flood  and  darkness  and  storm  to  reach  their 
stations  on  the  moimtaintops,  in  the  deserts,  to  repair  ma- 
chines, to  see  to  it  that  the  steady  note  of  the  ranges,  the 
periodic  reports  of  the  weather,  do  not  fail  the  pilot  when  he 
needs  them  most. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  these  men  on  the  radio  ranges  and 
weather  stations,  the  lightkeepers  of  the  air,  coast  guardsmen 
on  the  coasts  of  infinity,  what  Herodotus  said  of  those  who 
made  possible  communication  in  an  ancient  day.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  made  frequent  use  of  a  free  transla- 
tion of  the  passage.    It  appears  on  the  facade  of  the  Union 


Station  here  in  Washington  and  on  the  pediment  of  the  main 
post  office  on  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York,  as  follows: 

Not  Enow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  thess 
co\irlerE  from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

HERODOTUS    AND   THE   CXJDBIESS 

That  is  an  admirable  tribute  to  the  long-familiar  faithful- 
ness of  the  men  in  gray  who  serve  the  post  office.  But  a 
scholarly  friend  of  mine  recently  called  to  my  attention  a  more 
literal  translation  of  what  Herodotus  said.  He  was  discuss- 
ing, in  book  vm,  chapter  96.  of  his  work  on  Urania,  the 
astonishingly  swift  means  of  communication  in  that  country. 
What  he  said  may  well  serve  as  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  pilots 
In  the  air,  our  modem  messengers,  but  to  these  ever-faithful 
men  on  the  ground  who  enable  them  to  stay  in  the  air. 
Literally  translated,  Herodotus  said: 

The  Persian  messengers  travel  with  a  velocity  whl<di  nothlnc 
human  can  equal.  •  •  »  Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
darkness  are  permitted  to  obstruct  their  speed. 

In  this  day  it  is  the  tenders  of  the  radio  beams  and  weather 
stations  who  do  not  permit  the  elements  to  obstruct  the  speed 
of  their  brethren  in  the  air. 

SATETT    IN   THE   AIS  I 

There  is  ample  public  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
corps  of  airway  keepers.  There  is  reason  for  their  duties 
in  the  use  our  citizenry  makes  of  the  ways  they  guard. 
Probably  3,000.000  men,  women,  and  children  will  fiy  thia 
year  of  1939.  The  concern  of  government  for  their  safety  in 
the  air  begins  long  before  they  step  into  the  airplane.  It 
begins  with  almost  the  first  stroke  of  an  airplane  designer's 
pencil  on  the  drawing  board. 

During  the  36  years  that  men  have  been  building  and  fly- 
ing airplanes  many  designers  have  made  mistakes.  But  each 
mistake  that  could  be  analyzed  avoided  other  fatal  mistakes 
like  it.  In  the  United  States  all  that  can  be  found  of  that 
world-wide  record  of  trial  and  error  has  been  embodied  in 
the  civil  air  regulations.  They  show  the  airplane  designer 
what  mistakes  he  must  avoid.  By  mathematical  calculation 
and  out  of  long  experience,  the  regulations  lay  down  the 
limits  of  safety  for  every  part  of  an  airplane  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  every  other  part.  The  result  of  following  this 
accumulated  experience  is  that  structural  failure  of  air- 
planes is  now  relatively  rare.  When  it  occurs  it  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  airplane  being  subjected  to  conditions  for 
which  it  was  not  designed  and  for  which  it  never  should  have 
been  used. 

Each  part  must  be  tested  before  It  is  used.  Inspectors  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  are  assigned  to  all  Important 
airplane  factories  and  visit  regularly  all  others.  They  not 
only  approve  design  but  watch  actual  construction  to  see  that 
design  and  specification  are  adhered  to.  Tests  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  their  presence.  These  tests  range  all  the  way 
from  the  loading  of  a  structural  part  with  sandbags,  to  de- 
termine its  breaking  point  or  its  yield  to  stress  or  pressure,  to 
the  actual  flying  of  the  finished  plane.  The  inspectors  them- 
selves must  participate  in  these  test  flights,  for  they  are  not 
only  skilled  engineers  but  highly  skilled  pilots. 

PRODUCTION   AND    TESTING   OF  PLANES  ' 

Once,  then,  an  airplane  has  been  produced  and  tested  to 
meet  these  exacting  requirements,  it  may  be  given  an  ap- 
proved type  certificate  under  which  the  manufacturer  can 
turn  out  replicas.  Each  individual  plane  must  be  examined 
and  tested,  however,  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
gives  it  a  license  certifying  it  as  fit  for  the  task  to  which,  and 
to  which  only,  it  may  be  assigned. 

Once  performing  that  task  all  repairs  and  alterations 
must  be  approved  by  an  inspector,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
it  must  be  reinspected  throughout  to  see  that  it  has  been 
properly   maintained   in   an  airworthy   condition. 

Presumably  then,  you  have  an  airplane  fit  to  fiy.  Next 
you  must  have  a  pilot  fit  to  fiy  it.  Before  a  student  can 
begin  instruction  he  must  pass  a  stiff  medical  examination 
before  a  doctor  designated  by  the  Authority.  He  must  have 
eight  hours  of  dual  instruction — with  a  qualified  instructor 
in  the  plane  with  him — and  he  must  have  up  to  fifty  hours 
total  filing  before  he  gets  his  first  license  to  take  |;)asseQgers 
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In  an  airplane  with  him.    This  is  the  private  pilot's  certifi- 
cate.   To  earn  this  he  must  pass  both  a  written  and  a  flight 
test  with  an  Inspector  of  the  Authority  in  the  plane. 
rxLOTs  AND  TBS  TmAzmira  or  pilots 

If  he  wishes  to  carry  passengers  for  hire,  limited  commer- 
cial, commercial  and  air-line  pilot  ratings  are  open  to  him 
after  further  hours  in  the  air.  A  pilot  must  have  had  1.200 
hours  of  certified  solo  flying  before  he  becomes  eligible  for 
air-line  rating.  To  attain  each  upper  grade  further  and  in- 
creasingly extensive  written  and  flight  tests  must  be  passed 
with  an  inspector  of  the  Authority  and  in  the  upper  grades 
each  pilot  certificate  must  be  renewed  each  six  months. 
Special  ratings  are  provided  for  instructors  and  pilots  capa- 
ble of  instrument  flight,  or  flight  by  instnunent  alone 
through  conditions  In  which  the  ground  is  invisible. 

Certificates  are  likewise  required  for  student,  jnrivate  and 
commercial  glider  pilots,  upon  examinations  based  upon 
knowledge  of  gliding  and  soaring  flight. 

Each  pilot's  certificate,  based  upon  his  training  and  ex- 
perience, limits  him  to  the  type,  power,  and  weight  of  plane 
he  has  proven  himself  capable  of  fiying. 

Of  course  no  inspection  service  can  cover  all  of  the  de- 
tails involved  in  the  certification  of  airplanes  and  pilots. 
So  a  further  system  of  certification  has  been  set  up  for  those 
who  must  look  into  the  details.  Upon  examination  and  test, 
the  Authority  certificates  ground  instructors,  aircraft  me- 
chanics, aircraft  engine  mechanics,  parachute  riggers,  air- 
port control  tower  operators,  and  air -line  dispatchers. 

Violation  of  any  of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  know  and  are  supposed  to  carry  out 
subjects  any  certificate  holder  to  loss  of  his  certificate  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  heavy  fines. 

WX  *nO  BCOMOMIC   BAFETT   TO  TXCHNICAL  SAnmr 

The  economic  regulation  of  air  transportation  provided 
for  the  first  time  in  the  statute  creating  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  in  1938  is  the  mark  of  that  industry's  attainment 
of  the  status  of  a  public  utility,  an  industry  used  by  and  use- 
ful to  the  public  as  a  whole.  Having  attained  that  status 
the  public  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  soundness  and  continued 
usefulness.  This  phase  of  the  Authority's  work  natitfally  is 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  scheduled  air  lines  of 
the  United  States,  including  their  foreign  extensions. 

Having  determined  on  the  economic  regulation  of  air  trans- 
portation. Congress  directed  that  no  air  line  be  established 
until  Its  proponents  had  come  before  'the  Authority  and 
proved  that  there  was  public  business  to  be  done  in  the  ter- 
ritory proposed  to  be  served,  and  that  the  proponents  were 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  do  such  business.  This  is  the  familiar 
doctrine  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  applied  to  other 
such  public  utilities  as  railroads,  commimlcations.  and  power. 

Ant    B.%TXS    UlfQUXSnONXD 

Lines  having  once  been  established.  Congress  instructed 
the  Authority  to  see  to  it  that  rates  for  passengers  and  prop- 
erty were  just,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  and  that 
the  sums  the  Government  itself  pays  the  air  lines  for  the 
carriage  of  mail  are  fair  to  the  Government,  the  carrier,  and 
the  public  which  both  serve. 

In  applying  the  doctrine  of  convenience  and  necessity  to 
the  establishment  of  the  air  lines  Congress  assumed  that  those 
lines  which  had  grown  up  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  largely  through  the  granting  of  contracts  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mail,  had  proven  themselves  to  be  useful  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  public.  Hence  it  provided  that  to 
those  lines  the  Authority  should  issue  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  on  the  mere  showing  that  they  had 
been  operating  for  a  stated  period  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  and  that  during  that  period  service  had  not  been 
Inadequate  or  ineflacient.  This  the  Authority  has  done  and 
has  now  turned  its  attention  to  many  applications  for  the 
extension  of  existing  lines  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
ones. 

AMXUCAir  PUIMIS   OVXB   ALL   SEAS 

It  has  already  granted  one  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  of  historic  importance.  Upon  such  a  certificate, 
regular  mall,  passenger,  and  express  service  under  the  Ameri- 


now  deposited  in  Washii 
triumph  over  land  and  se; 
to  Europe  and  back  in  3 
Within  the  United  Sta 
Ing  for  certificates  of 


nies  seeking  to  establish 
the  commimities  sought 


can  flag  is  now  being  ca^ed  on  across  the  North  Atlantic 
between  the  United  State*  and  Europe  by  one  American  com- 
pany with  another  now  engaging  in  survey  flights  for  a 
second  service. 

TO  rUBOn    AMD  BACK  IN   3  DATS 

I  had  the  honor  to  make  that  flrst  commercial  and  mail 
flight  over  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  flag  of  that  flight  is 

:on.    It  is  the  flag  that  floated  in 
and  followed  the  great  circle  route 
lort  days. 

;s  some  flfty  applications  are  pend- 
>nvenience  and  necessity  covering 
new  routes.  If  all  were  jgranted  it  would  increase  the  ap- 
proximately 35,000  miles  ( )f  scheduled  air  lines  in  the  United 
States  by  about  15,000  miles.  Hearings  have  already  begun 
on  these  applications.    T)  them  come  not  only  the  compa- 

the  service,  but  representatives  of 
to  be  served,  other  communities 
seeking  to  be  included  and,  in  some  instances,  representatives 
of  other  carriers  who  bel  eve  that  their  established  business 
would  be  injured  by  the  authorization  of  new  services  or 
routes. 

The  certiflcates  of  convenience  and  necessity,  however, 
cannot  be  construed  as  i!xclusive  franchises.  New  services 
may  be  established  upon  proof  that  existing  services  do  not 
meet  existing  or  prospect:  ve  public  needs. 

All  of  the  carriers  now  rendering  service  have  filed,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  schedu  es  of  all  of  their  rates  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  and  property.  So  far,  no  complaints 
have  been  made,  either  h  ^  the  public  or  by  rival  companies, 
as  to  these  rate  schedules . 

So  far  as  rates  are  ccncemed,  we  know  they  are  being 
steadily  reduced  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year, 
until  they  are  now  very  rea  ionable,  and,  as  I  understand, 
no  complaints  are  being  loade. 

KATES  FOB    rHZ  CABKIAG£  Or  MAlt 

Practically  all  of  the  cirriers,  however,  have  pending  be- 
fore the  Authority  proceedings  to  adjust  the  rate  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  them  for  thie  carriage  of  mail.  Two  cases  have 
already  been  decided  wMich  lay  down  the  principles  upon 
which  the  others  will  b*  determined.  The  act  itself  pro- 
vides, according  to  the  Authority's  first  opinion,  that  the 
rate  must  be  fairly  comp<  insatory  and  assure  the  stable  eco- 
nomic development  of  the!  carrier  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  national 
defense.  In  this  case  thd  Authority  set  a  rate  which,  it  said, 
was  such  as  "to  recognize  managerial  efficiency  and  to  per- 
mit benefit  therefrom  to  redound  to  the  carriers,  thus  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  ma  lagement  for  further  development." 

In  a  subsequent  case,  hdwever,  the  Authority  severely  criti- 
cized the  financial  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  management  of 
the  air  line  in  question  jlnd  refused  to  set  a  rate  which,  it 
said,  would  require  the  Ocvernment  to  make  mail  payments 
to  cover  the  costs  of  inefficient  management  or  unsound  fiscal 
policy. 

Under  this  applicaUon  lof  the  statute's  formula  for  estab- 
lishing mail  payments,  th^  Authority  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  financing,  the  torporate  relationships,  the  opera- 
tions, and  the  management  efficiency  of  all  applicants— from 
their  banking  costs  to  th;ir  methods  and  costs  of  soliciting 
business.  The  act  provides  that  the  revenues  from  business 
other  than  mail  must  be  teken  into  account  in  setting  a  mail 
rate  that  will  enable  a  carrier  to  operate  soundly  and  develop 
properly. 

KCONOMIC  SATE  fT  AND  TBCHNICAL  SAmT 

Last  year,  through  this  measure.  Congress  very  wisely  de- 
cided to  add  economic  safety  to  technical  safety  in  its  encour- 
agement and  developmeni  of  civU  aviation.  No  longer  Is  it 
possible  to  start  an  air  lini  on  blue  sky.  No  longer  is  it  possi- 
ble to  go  to  the  Post  OCace  Department  with  the  boasts  of 
this  or  that  chamber  of  cc  mmerce  and  the  pressure  of  this  or 
that  Member  of  Congresj  and  demand  that  an  air  line  be 
established  where  there  U  little  more  for  an  air  line  to  serve 
than  the  nebulous  businej  s  of  local  pride.    Now,  beyond  the 
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shadow  of  doubt,  upon  a  record  proof  against  reyiew  in  the 
courts,  the  proponents  of  an  air  line  must  prove  that  business 
to  be  done  is  in  existence  or  within  reasonable  hope  of  devel- 
opment and  that  the  proponent  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
perform  the  services  needed. 

Think  what  this  provision  In  law  might  have  saved  us  in 
the  development  of  other  utilities.  Think  of  the  railroad  and 
other  utility  securities  foisted  upon  a  trusting  public  by  the 
overhopeful  or  the  underscrupulous  in  other  days.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  gentlemen  cherish,  too.  among  your  not  too  happy 
family  inheritances  the  handsomely  engraved  securities  of 
some  such  prospect  as  the  Painted  Post,  Fancy  Prairie,  and 
Pacific  Continental  Railroad.  By  the  wise  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  for  this  economic  regiilatlon  of  the  grow- 
ing air-transport  industry  it  has  at  least  been  saved  frOm 
that  veritable  old  man  of  the  sea,  the  accumulation  of  over- 
Indebtedness  which  the  railroads  have  inherited  from  their 
overoptimistic  or  underscrupulous  days,  and  which  today 
imperils  their  usefulness  as  servants  of  our  national  economy. 

THX    AIS    SArm    BOAKO 

Though  every  possible  aid  to  safe  flying,  technically  and 
economically,  be  provided  in  the  Federal  airways  and  though 
every  possible  precaution  be  taken  In  the  certification  of  the 
aircraft  and  the  airmen  permitted  to  use  them,  accidents 
still  occur  in  flying  as  they  do  in  most  other  human  activi- 
ties. Why?  To  answer  that  very  proper  question  and  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  flying  accidents. 
Congress,  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  created  the 
Air  Safety  Board,  within  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
but  in  many  ways  independent  of  it. 

This  Board  of  three  members  has  its  own  staff  of  experts. 
To  it  is  reported  every  aircraft  accident  that  occurs  in  the 
United  States  or  on  the  lines  of  American  companies  operat- 
ing into  foreign  territory.  Each  of  those  accidents  is  in- 
vestigated. A  flnding  on  each  is  reported  to  the  Authority. 
Wherever  necessary,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation  and 
repwrt,  recommendations  are  made  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  accident.  In  general,  these  recommendations 
call  for  changes  in  airplane  construction  or  ojieration  where 
such  change  is  indicated  by  the  facts  of  the  accident,  or  for 
pimishment  of  individuals  who  may  have  been  responsible, 
either  through  suspension  or  revocation  of  certiflcates  or 
through  fines.  In  the  first  instance  the  recommendations 
are  carried  out  by  the  Authority  through  changes  in  the 
pertinent  civil  air  regulation;  in  the  second  instance,  penal- 
ties are  inflicted  after  notice  and  hearing  before  the  Authority 
*or  its  officers. 

The  Air  Safety  Board,  as  the  body  which  Investigates, 
determines  causes,  and  makes  recommendations  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  accidents,  is  thus,  independent  of  the 
Authority,  the  body  which  manages  the  safety  facilities  of 
the  airways,  makes  the  regulations,  and  is  responsible  for 
their  enforcement.  The  Air  Safety  Board  is  likewise  author- 
ized to  make  public  as  it  deems  best  any  phase  of  its  work. 

PROCEDXmX  IN   TIMS  Or  ACCIOXNT 

Hence  it  is  that  on  all  accidents  of  importance,  such  as 
those  involving  airliners  carrying  passengers,  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  with  technical  and  legal 
experts,  proceeds  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  It  is  now  possible  for  members  of  the 
Board  to  reach  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  a  few 
hours.  At  the  scene  of  the  accident  the  Investigation  of 
causes  is  thus  immediately  in  expert  and  responsible  hands. 

Pull  examination  of  all  records  and  circimistances  sur- 
rounding the  flight  is  immediately  begim.  ITie  airplane  In- 
volved and  the  neighborhood  of  the  accident  are  minutely 
searched  for  evidence  as  to  caiises.  Survivors,  if  any,  and 
witnesses  to  the  accident  are  interviewed,  and  the  results  of 
all  of  these  preliminary  investigations  are  promptly  recorded 
in  a  public  hearing.  Thus,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  it  has 
been  possible  to  strip  airplane  accidents  of  the  mystery  that 
has  hitherto  surrounded  them,  no  matter  how  expertly  they 
were  investigated,  for  subsequent  study  and  report. 

Pull  study  is  nevertheless  provided  for  in  the  work  of  the 
Air  Safety  Board.    All  evidence  at  the  public  hearings  Is 


carefully  analyzed;  aU  material  which  might  indicate  the 
failure  of  any  part  of  the  airplane,  its  power  plant,  or  its  con- 
trols is  submitted  to  engineering  and  laboratory  examination 
and  the  report  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  is  subjected  to  the 
further  scrutiny,  and  to  pubUc  hearings  if  necessary,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Itself  before  action  may  be 
taken.  At  all  times,  however,  these  proceedings  are  open  to 
all  Interested  parties  and  to  the  public,  lest  the  wrong  ele- 
ment or  the  wrong  individual  be  blamed  for  an  accident  and 
lest  an  unwise  change  in  the  regulations  be  adopted. 

The  same  principles  are  adhered  to  in  the  Air  Safety 
Board's  handling  of  less  si)ectacular  accidents.  Full  exami- 
nation of  all  available  material  is  made  both  by  the  Air 
Safety  Board's  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Authority.  Where 
private  planes  only  are  involved  the  public  interest  Is  obvi- 
ously less  than  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  common  carriers 
licensed  to  serve  the  pubUc  generally.  But  private  accidents 
are  nevertheless  carefully  studied,  both  individually  to  deter- 
mine blame  if  any,  and  statistically  to  determine  dangerous 
trends  of  practice  that  may  be  altered  by  amendments  to  the 
regulations  or  otherwise. 

Disciplinary  measures  against  pilots,  from  air -line  pilots 
to  students,  have  already  been  carried  out  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestigations by  the  Air  Safety  Board.  Changes  In  construc- 
tion details  of  several  widely  used*  types  of  airplanes  have 
been  brought  about.  But  the  members  of  the  Air  Safety 
Board  and  of  the  Authority  have  expressed  the  belief  that, 
more  important  than  all  of  this  detailed  work  in  the  already 
observable  Improvement  of  civil  aviation's  safety  record  has 
been  the  knowledge  of  all  connected  with  civil  fljring  that  a 
constant,  skillful  pressure  is  being  exerted  by  experts  to  show 
beyond  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  fly  is  to  know  how  to  fly 
safely,  and  to  fly  no  other  way. 

This  steady,  intelligent  pressing  for  safety  has  already  borne 
results.  I  have  cited  the  magnificent  record  of  the  air  lines, 
already  so  fruitful  in  the  production  of  new  business.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  already  in  private  fiying 
during  these  first  months  of  summer,  through  the  first  holi- 
days hitherto  productive  of  increased  air  fataUtles,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  those  fatalities  are  steadily  decreasing,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  large  increase  of 
fiying  both  on  the  scheduled  air  lines  and  among  the  private 
fiyers. 

And  all  of  this  we  can  credit  to  moral  effect.  The  real 
measures  taken  to  increase  safety  in  private  flying  have  not 
yet  even  begun  to  be  felt. 

PILOT  TRAININC  AND  WHY 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  will  train  15,000  private 
pilots  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  diu-ing  the  1939-40  school  year 
if  the  Congress  makes  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  it 
has  already  authorized. 

This  flight-training  program  extends  vocational  training 
through  Federal  aid  in  the  colleges  to  aviation,  just  as  such 
aid  has  long  been  extended  to  other  practical  pursuits.  This 
training  will,  of  course,  provide  a  reservoir  of  pilots  who  could 
be  called  upon  in  time  of  emergency  to  supplement  the 
trained  flying  p)ersonnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  Is  its  effect  on  civil  aeronautics 
itself.  The  first  and  most  important  effect  will  be,  it  is 
believed,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  safety  of  flying. 

The  Authority's  method  of  controlled  flight  training  was 
given  a  practical  Nation-wide  test  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  1938-39  school  year  in  13  colleges.  In  those  colleges  95 
percent  of  the  330  boys  qualified  for  theh:  private  pilots' 
licenses  after  an  average  of  a  little  over  35  hours  each  of  fiight 
Instruction.  There  was  but  a  single  casualty  among  the  330 
who  flew  in  all  1,300  hours. 

This  remarkable  record  of  safety  is  attributed  to  two  re- 
quirements in  the  course:  The  first  is  the  ground-school 
course  which  assures  that  every  student  knows  what  makes 
an  airplane  fly  before  he  is  ever  allowed  to  touch  an  airplane. 
The  other  is  that  after  a  student  learns  enough  to  fly  a  plane 
unaided  to  solo,  the  instructor  must  be  in  the  i^ane  with 
the  student  during  one-half  of  the  remaining  instruction 
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flights  to  can  hl£  attention  to  mistakes  when  they  occur  and 
not  later  on  the  ground,  where  the  student  is  with  the  best 
intention  in  the  world  unable  to  remember  what  he  did  wrong. 
Thus  are  prevented  those  bad  flying  habits  which,  all  too 
often,  lead  to  accidents. 

The  flight  training  is  to  be  given  by  established,  qualified 
operators,  with  the  Authority's  instructors'  rating,  on  airports 
adjacent  to  the  college  communities.  Qround-school  train- 
ing is  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

TSAIMINC    15,000    PTLOrTB 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  select  students  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25,  as  the  Authority  has  raised  from  16  to  18 
the  youngest  age  at  which  a  private  pilot's  certificate  may  be 
granted.  While  this  throws  the  instruction  into  the  college 
age  group,  at  least  5  percent  of  the  15,000  students  to  be 
trained  under  this  program  will,  tmder  the  law,  not  be 
enrolled  in  college  but  must  come  from  outside,  as  other 
students  come  to  take  other  vocational  extension  courses. 
It  is  considered,  however,  that  a  high-school  education,  or 
its  equivalent,  will  be  necessary  for  any  candidate  success- 
fully to  meet  modem  flying  requirements. 

The  Authority's  plan  mcludes  provision  for  continued 
training  along  advanced  lines  of  the  best  qualified  student 
pilots  throughout  their  college  careers,  and  on  an  alimini 
refresher-training  basis  thereafter,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  assiu-ed  of  a  means  to  keep  up  their  flying  and  maintain 
their  value. 

Heretofore  private  flying,  in  contrast  with  the  safety 
record  of  the  scheduled  air  lines,  has  been  marred  by  a  high 
p«ircentage  of  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise.  Analysis  of 
t'lat  accident  record  revealed  that  one  particular  class  of 
private  flyers — those  trained  in  the  schools  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Its  predecessor,  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce — were  not  responsible  for  the  high 
accident  rate.  They  were  flying  safely.  Hence  the  curricula 
of  those  certificated  schools,  the  requirements  as  to  their 
Instructors  and  equipment,  and,  above  all,  the  requirement 
for  adequate  ground-school  instruction  and  adequate  check 
flying  after  the  student  attained  the  solo  stage,  were  im- 
posed upon  the  colleges  which  so  successfully  went  through 
with  the  experimental  courses  this  spring.  They  will  be  a 
necessary  pyt  of  all  instruction  given  in  the  larger  program 
next  year. 

Prom  the  increase  in  the  general  level  of  safety  in  private 
flWng  consequent  on  the  production  of  15.000  pilots^  thus 
safely  trained  every  year,  will  come  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  private  flying.  That  increased  use  of  private 
flying  will.  In  turn,  result  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  airplane  and  engine  plants,  in  employ- 
ment, direct  and  indirect,  in  a  reduction  of  the  costs  of  air- 
planes, and  in  improvement  in  their  performance  and  safety 
characteristics.  This,  in  turn,  should  lead  to  still  wider  use 
of  such  safer,  cheaper  planes  thus  safely  flown  leading  to  a 
development  of  the  entire  civil-aviation  establishment  in  the 
Umted  States  to  the  point  where  it  may  well  become  a  vital 
factor  as  an  important  new  industry  in  the  reviving  eco- 
Domic  structure  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

WOBU)    WAR  KXPEEHNCX 

As  such,  and  only  as  such,  can  it  serve  adequately  in  the 
national  defense.  World  War  experience  showed  the  perils 
of  an  improvised  aviation  in  the  high  death  rate  among 
student  pilots  who  were  rushed  through  their  training,  in 
the  dlfSculty  of  converting  other  industries  to  aviation  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  delay  in  bringing  our  forces  to  bear. 
With  a  civil-aviation  industry  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
peacetime  demands  indicated  by  the  hundreds  of  youths 
who  have  applied  for  every  available  place  in  the  pilot-train- 
ing program,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  would 
have  in  existence  a  potential  weapon  of  such  importance 
and  of  such  immediate  usability  as  to  be  unchallengeable. 
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the  colleges  which  had 
structlon  and  were  close 
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It  was  hoped  to  find  boys 
in  such  a  national  progr 
thrill  of  flight.  It  was  h 
would  be  found  habituat 


No  other  nation  or  combi^tion  of  nations  can  support  such 
a  civil-aviation  establish(ment  and  no  standing  army  of 
the  air  or  aviation  forced  into  high  production  for  military 
uses  could  continue  to  meet  in  the  air  such  resources  as 
those  of  the  United  States. 

But  again  and  again,  le  t  me  point  out,  the  American  peo- 
ple wiU  only  become  the  customers  of  aviation  on  the  sched- 
uled air  lines  or  elsewheri;,  thus  permitting  it  to  grow  to  its 
true  economic  stature,  if  i ;  is  a  sound  product.  Hence,  again 
and  again.  In  our  studex  it-pilot  courses  and  elsewhere,  we 
must  continue  to  insist  tiat  the  only  way  to  fly  is  to  know 
how  to  fly  safely  and  to  fro  no  other  way. 

It  was  with  this  purpoap  in  view  that  the  Authority  chose 

ven  some  kind  of  aeronautic  in- 
I  adequate  flying  facilities  as  the 
nd  of  instruction  could  be  given, 
riously  interested  in  participating 
rather  than  merely  seeking  the 
that  in  the  colleges  these  boys 
to  the  idea  of  instruction.  And, 
of  course,  it  was  only  in  the  colleges  that  a  group  of  15,000 
between  the  ages  of  18  ar  d  25  could  be  found  with  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  take  i  uch  instruction. 

There  has  been,  howeirer,  at  no  time  a  disposition  to 
debar  from  flying  or  fron  these  courses  those  whose  eco- 
nomic position  deprived  t  lem  of  college  attendance.  Under 
the  law,  at  least  5  percent  of  those  chosen  for  the  college 
courses  must  come  from  outside  the  regular  enrollment  of 
the  colleges.  And,  of  cou  rse,  all  the  other  ways  of  learning 
to  fly  are  open  to  other  than  college  students.  And  there 
can  be  no  discrimination]  against  the  noncoUege  student  in 
the  tests  which  the  Authority  gives  for  certiflcation  as  a 
private  pilot  or  for  certification  for  any  other  pilot  rating. 
With  the  increasing  necessity  for  the  use  of  instruments 
rather  than  instinct  for  Successful  and  safe  fisring,  however, 
the  Authority's  examinations  for  all  grades  of  pilots'  certifi- 
cates have  necessarily  bien  increased  m  scope  to  include 
qualifications  which  very  largely  depend  upon  a  sound  math- 
ematical and  general  education. 

The  only  cost  to  a  stud<  nt  taking  any  of  these  courses  pro- 
vided tlirough  the  Authoity  is  a  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $40. 
The  first  purpose  of  this  i  >  to  assure  the  serious  intent  of  the 
student.  The  money  is  u  ed  to  defray  laboratory  and  insur- 
ance costs. 

THE  DEMOCRATTQ  WAT,  THB  AinOtlCAir  WAT 

This,  too,  I  like  to  thinlfl  is  approaching  this  problem  in  the 
sound,  American  way.  Otiier  countries  are  creating  air  power 
after  their  own  fashion.  It  but  illuminates  their  fashion  to 
say  that  it  is  well-nigh  injpossible  to  make  any  distinction  in 
other  coimtrles  between  civil  and  military  aviation.  In  many 
foreign  countries  manufacturers  are  ordered  to  build  air- 
planes, and  they  are  somdtimes  paid  in  paper  ranging  all  the 
way  in  value  from  the  pu  *e  product  of  the  printing  press  up 
to  promises  to  pay.  for  ^  hat  they  are  worth,  out  of  future 
tax  receipts.  That  is  not  ling  but  the  simple  confiscation  of 
capital.  Men  are  assigned  under  military  rules  and  disci- 
pline to  work  in  the  airplabe  factories.  That  may  not  be  our 
way  but  it  probably  will  bfe  our  way  in  time  of  another  world 
war. 

Other  nations  are  devoting  to  air  armament  and  its  supply 
so  large  a  proportion  of  pscal  resources  as  to  constitute  a 
heavy  tax  burden  by  American  standards.  Indeed,  the  de- 
velopment of  military  aviation  abroad  has  been  accomplished 
largely  by  sacrificing  thei  crying  needs  of  civil  aviation  in 
those  countries.  England,  for  instance,  has  deliberately  per- 
mitted the  lion's  share  of  iir  transportation  between  London 
and  the  continent  to  go  to  non-English  lines  rather  than 
divert  her  miHtary  productive  capacity  to  the  building  of 
modem  civilian  transport^,  except  those  needed  for  cormec- 
tion  with  her  far-flung  colonies  and  dominions.  Even  there, 
England,  in  the  stress  of  the  emergency  at  home,  has  been 
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forced  to  yield  the  blue  ribbon  of  all  International  air  trans- 
portation, the  North  Atlantic,  to  the  United  States.  Because 
she  could  not  divert  military  production  for  the  perfection 
this  year  of  her  own  flying  boats,  our  Boeings  are  today 
alone  making  the  transit  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
country,  carrying  regular  loads  of  passengers,  mail,  and  goods. 
Tlie  United  States,  thank  Gkxi,  faces  no  such  dilemma. 
Its  procedure  in  the  development  of  air  power,  both  civil  and 
military,  can  be  justified  by  experience  dating  from  our  earli- 
est days  down  to  our  last  unhappy  involvement  in  combat. 

A  STANDING  ARMT  OF  THZ  AIR 

The  development  of  aviation  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world  can  be  characterized  only  as  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  army  of  the  air.  Standmg  armies,  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground,  are  not  in  the  American  tradition. 
Prom  the  days  of  the  minutemen  at  Lexington  we  have 
counted  upon  a  citizenry  ready  to  spring  to  arms  rather  than 
upon  standing  armies.    And  our  citizenry  has  never  failed  us. 

But  it  never  failed  us  because  it  had  the  arms  to  spring 
to.  Go  back  to  those  men  at  Lexington.  The  flintlock  was 
as  much  a  part  of  their  household  equipment  as  the  skillet 
or  the  plow.  They  used  it  to  supplement  their  meager  diet 
by  game  shot  in  the  woods.  Firearms  were  as  familiar  to 
their  hands  as  was  the  ax.  Small  wonder  then  that  they 
were  able  to  turn  the  fiintlock's  aim  from  the  wild  turkey  in 
the  tree  to  the  breasts  of  the  marching  Red  Coats.  That 
was  true  as  our  civilization  spread  west.  The  buffalo  gun 
and  the  Winchester  helped  feed  our  fathers  on  the  plains. 
In  hands  thus  skiUed  it  defended  them  from  hostile  Indians 
and  spread  our  empire  to  the  Pacific.  It  enabled  both  sides 
gallantly  and  skillfully  to  fight  the  war  that,  for  all  its 
fratricide,  settled  the  fate  of  the  Union  as  one  and  indivisible. 

But  the  firearm  is  no  longer  familiar  to  our  hands.  The 
firearm  in  hand,  in  fact,  has  lost  all  but  its  final  importance 
in  warfare.  The  enemy  is  no  longer,  in  the  first  place,  a 
foot  soldier.  The  weap>ons  we  must  have  are,  in  the  first 
place,  airplanes.  And  today  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  population  know  how  to  use  them.  Had  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
known  how  to  use  the  flintlock,  our  Continental  Army  would 
have  consisted  of  just  20  men  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen 
women.  That  is  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  In  our 
population  today  familiar  with  the  handling  of  this  modem 
weapon,  the  airplane. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  heart  of  every  true  American 
bums  faith  in  the  democratic  way  m  which  we  are  approach- 
ing this  problem.  There  still  bums  bright  the  belief  that 
freemen  are  their  own  best  masters,  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  well-being  by  free  choice  within  the  law  is  more  con- 
ducive to  national  welfare  than  tasks  done  imder  the  whip 
of  even  the  most  benevolent  despotism. 

MASS    PKODUCnON TOM    PEACK    OK     WA« 

The  current  growth  of  civil  aviation  emboldens  me  to  say 
that  this  new  weapon,  if  weapon  one  day  it  must  be,  is  now 
taking  a  place  in  our  economic  life  as  important  as  the  fiint- 
lock  and  the  buffalo  gim  ever  held.  These  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  are  trained  to  be 
pilots  in  the  new  way,  the  safe  way,  the  useful  way,  are  not 
potential  targets  for  enemy  planes  and  antiaircraft  cannon. 
They  will  be  useful,  integrated,  profitable  units  in  the  every- 
day business  of  getting  rapidly  about  from  place  to  place  in 
this  vast  united  country  which  God  gave  us  and  oiu-  fore- 
fathers developed  and  defended,  a  country  thus  so  plainly 
needing  this  means  of  rapid  transportation  through  the  air 
for  purposes  of  its  own  economic,  spiritual,  and  national  ex- 
istence as  a  imified  nation. 

We  foresee  no  flow  of  airplanes  from  a  production  line 
by  millions  like  Fords  or  Chevrolets  or  Plymouths.  But  we 
can.  under  these  programs  for  development,  definitely  fore- 
see the  day — ^it  is  already  upon  us — when  airplanes  will  roll 
from  production  lines  by  thousands.    When  automobiles  roll 


from  production  lines  by  thousands,  say,  like  the  Packard, 
the  Buick,  or  the  Hudson,  even  then  they  ccxne  to  benefit  by 
all  of  the  economies  of  mass  production. 

ATXATION  AKD  NATTONAI.  DCTENSK 

That  brings  me  to  this  problem's  relationship  to  national 
defense  in  the  more  modem  way  of  which  I  spoke.  Look 
back  for  a  moment  to  1914,  1915.  and  1916.  The  United 
States  then  had  upon  its  roads  more  automobiles  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  It  had  a  productive  capacity 
in  automobiles  that  all  of  the  world  combined  could  not 
match.  Now,  suppose  that  the  automobile  of  those  days  had 
wings;  suppose  those  automobiles  and  the  capacity  to  repro- 
duce them  had  been  recognized  for  weapons  capable  of 
spreading  destruction  far  behind  the  enemy's  lines  as  the 
airplane  is  recognized  today,  would  any  power,  however  des- 
perate, have  risked  our  entry  into  hostilities  thus  potentially 
armed,  thus  actually  mimitioned? 

So  I  believe  we  can  attain  that  same  Impregnability  today 
by  the  rational  development  of  civil  aeronautics  in  accord 
with  our  demonstrated  economic  needs.  Yes;  we  have  im- 
posed Goverrunent  regulation  along  with  Government  encoiu-- 
agement  upon  that  development.  But  that  is  nothing  new. 
Economic  regulation  of  industry  goes  back  to  the  grazing 
rules  for  cows  upon  a  New  England  common,  to  the  sealing 
of  weights  and  measures  in  the  village  store,  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  busmess  disputes  between  neighbors  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  who  knew  not  only  the  neighbors  but  all  of  the 
business  of  each. 

Economically  we  grew  so  fast  that  business  merely  outgrew 
that  homely  and  effective  touch  of  the  law.  The  cattle  on 
the  common  became  the  world-wide  packing  Industry.  The 
vill^e  blacksmith  became  United  States  Steel.  The  general 
store  become  General  Poods.  I  might  even  add  that  the  town 
dramshop  became  National  Distillers.  By  their  very  names 
they  Iwast  of  the  national  rather  than  the  village  scope  of 
their  affairs.  Why,  then,  should  they  complain  today  when 
the  place  of  the  village  constable  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
must  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  inspector  and  the  national 
tribunals,  familiar  with  their  affairs  and  with  their  business, 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up  to  succeed  in  this 
regard  the  old-time  justice  of  the  peace. 

AN   IXAMPU:  TO  ALL   IWDUSIUT  j 

Civil  aviation  reached  that  national  stage  after  we  had  had 
long  and  sometimes  bitter  experience  with  its  elder  brothers 
in  Industry.  But  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  Congress 
has  enacted  in  this  field  and  by  the  fashion  in  which  this 
new  industry  has  accepted  such  legislation  and  developed 
imder  it,  it  may  well  set  an  example  for  its  elder  brothers 
in  mdustry  to  emulate. 

The  aviation  industry  regards  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority as  no  Government  scold.  It  regards  its  actions  and 
decisions  as  no  hamstringing  restriction.  On  the  contrary, 
this  industry  recognizes  the  civil-air  regulations  as  sign 
posts,  as  traffic  guides,  as  credible  signals  to  keep  them  from 
the  mistakes  others  have  made.  The  industry  recognizes  the 
economic  decisions  of  the  Authority  as  the  friendly  but  well- 
informed  and  disinterested  settlement  of  disputes  among 
themselves  which,  left  imsettled,  would  lead  to  all  the  waste 
of  trade  wars,  which,  in  other  industries,  have  cost  so  high. 
They  have  recognized  this  kind  of  regulation  as  the  focusing 
upon  their  problems  of  all  the  information  that  can  be  any- 
where gathered,  its  focusing  through  the  only  lens  free  of 
the  distortion  of  self-interest,  the  lens  of  our  commcm 
Gtovenmient. 

Hence  the  men  in  the  aviation  industry  have  set  another 
fine  example  for  their  elder  brothers  in  trade.  They  are  not 
the  kind  of  businessmen  who  sit  down  and  wail  that  they 
cannot  do  business.  Their  industry  has  grown  continuously 
these  last  10  years  when  other  industries  have  trembled. 
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weakened,  and  died,  with  all  the  human  misery  ccmsequent 
upon  a  lack  of  economic  intelligence  and  courage. 

Under  the  wise  encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  the  aviation  Industry  has  manufactured  an 
ever  more  useful  commodity,  the  great  commodity  of  safe 
flight.  Under  the  same  wise  encouragement  and  guidance  it 
is  now  going  out  to  sell  that  commodity  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  American  people  are  buying  it.  Here 
Indeed  is  an  inspiring  example  for  those  i>ale  and  selfish  souls 
who  still  say  that  the  only  way  for  American  business  to 
progress  Is  along  those  lines  of  reckless  disregard  for  the 
future  and  for  all  but  their  own  selfish  interests,  a  policy 
which  helped  to  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  1929. 

A    STKONO   MAN    ASICXD 

And  here  is  more.  Here  is  this  new  industry,  under  these 
conditions  of  today,  growing  so  fast  that  it  well  may  one 
day  soon  lead  even  these  doubting  and  trembling  citizens 
out  of  the  depression  of  their  own  minds  as  other  new  indus- 
tries, the  railroads  after  the  Civil  War,  the  automobile  in  the 
first  decades  of  this  century,  led  us  out  of  other  depressions. 

And  more  still.  Here  stands  already  a  civil  aviation  indus- 
try so  firmly  fixed  in  the  very  bone  and  sinew  and  veins  and 
communicating  nerves  of  our  economic  life  that  it  may  well 
make  of  these  United  States  "a  strcmg  man  armed  who 
keepeth  the  peace." 


Wen  may  this  Senate, 


August  2 


wen  may  this  Congress,  well  may 

this  Government,  in  service  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  through 

the  encouragement  and  dsvelopment  of  civil  aviation,  guard 

and  guide  us  to  that  happ: '  state. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  (nee  wrote: 

For  I  dipped  into  the  fut\ir(  ,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world    and  all  the  wonders  that  would  be. 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  coinmerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twlllgh  ,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales. 
Heard  the  heavens  flU  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly 

dew. 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  'point  In  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  statistics  showing  the  progress  of  civil 
aviation,  from  the  informitlon  and  statistical  division  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  concerning  passenger-miles 
flown,  passenger  f  atalitiesi  the  pilots  and  the  personnel,  and 
so  forth,  the  figures  as  to  exports  and  the  total  value  of  the 
exports,  very  interesting  Ihfonnation,  I  may  say,  very  up-to- 
date  information,  because  these  statistics  were  furnished  just 
last  Saturday  and  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  information 
as  up-to-date  as  possible!  so  that  we  might  have  full  and 
complete  information. 

There  being  no  objectidn,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  IfoUows: 


The  progress  of  civil  aviation 
rinformation  and  statistical  division.  Civil  Aeronautics  Aatbority] 


KBZDtXXD  AO-Uint  OmUTIOKS 


In  service  and  reserve: 

Domestic 

Foreign . 

Airways: 

Total  miicatre: 

Domestic 

Foreicn  extenskms. 


Total 

Total  rnOes  flown. . 

PassenfTT-inHee  flown: 

Domestic 

Foreign 


TotaL- 


Passenicen  carried: 

Domestic . 

Foreign 

Total 

Express  ton-mi](«  (domestic) 

TwMniles  o(  mail  (domestic) 

Total  income  to  contractors  (do- 
mp^tic  and  foiriftn) 

Kumhor  of  passenger  fatalities  (do- 
mestic)  - 

Pas9ene<>r-infl«(i  down  per  paosenger 
fatjlity  (d'>m*yHc) 

Miles  flown  per  (atal  accident  (do- 
mestic and  forviira) 

Pas'cnppr-milis  Down  por  p&«vn(fer 
fatality  (domestic  and  forciitn) 


Personnel  employed  (domestic  and 
loryiim>: 
MMhanics  and  groand  crew 

riiotj 

CopiloU 

Hostesses  and  stewards 

Other  hangar  and  field  person- 
nel  

OpenUion  and  office  persooneL 


Total. 


mscKixANiocs  riTwo  OFCKAnoira 

(ALL  I>0>iCSTIC) 

AirpianM  In  oppmtlon  (certificated 
and  uncertificated) 

Miles  flown 

Total  p'tsaengers  carried  tor  hire 
and  pleasure 

Ml!t«  flown  per  fatal  aei-idcnt 

l>>tal  airports  in  operation 


1929 


1930 


442 

83 


24.874 
11.456 


3«.330 
25,141.499 


189. 751 
13, 6M 


1A408 


$17.0<2,S21 
-4 


1.047,S62 


1 


1.183 
U2 


flOI 


2,945 


9.315 
110, 000,  (XX) 

a;  1S9, 431 
383,  Z75 
I.M0I 


1931 


497 

103 


29.887 
19,663 


49.  .MQ 
3«,  945,  203 


84.014.572 
19.  732. 677 


103.  747, 249 


374.935 
42,570 


417,505 


$20,015,969 
0 


4,106,022 
4.322,802 


1,800 
675 


1.000 


3.475 


9.21s 
1(»,269.760 

2,298.341 

359,700 

1,783 


490 

100 


30,  451 
19,949 


50,400 
47,  646, 407 


1932 


45« 

108 


28,550 
19,980 


48,530 
51,171.887 


10ft.  442, 375 
14,  680.  402 


121,  122,777 


4«9.981 
61,681 


531,662 


$26,884,043 

1 

14,680,402 

3,403,315 

4.658.568 


2.061 

m 


1.SU 

1,357 


5,6<J7 


10.000 
94, 343,  lis 

1,867,517 
372.  S98 

a;  003 


127,038,798 
21, 147,  53\t 


148. 186.  337 


474.  279 
73,281 


647,660 


$2r..  334.  321 

6 

3,  524,  590 

3,010,111 

5,927.453 


2,076 
670 
147 


1,512 
1,305 


6,610 


9.760 
78,178,700 

1.255.809 

375,  85» 

2,117 


1933 


408 
96 


27,812 
19,875 


47,687 
64, 878, 014 


173.492,119 
26,283.915 


199.  776, 034 


493,141 
83.471 


576,612 


$23, 413, 691 
0 


6,097,557 
a4.97Z0O4 


2,327 
547 
210 


1.839 
1,372 


«,2»5 


8,780 
71,222,845 

1, 246, 134 

391,334 

2,188 


1934 


417 
101 


28,084 
22,717 


50.801 
49,064.773 


187,858.629 
38,792,228 


226, 650, 857 


461, 743 
lia522 


572,265 

""i'46i,'4ii 

$15,722,229 

4 

9^608,057 

4,«)6,477 
10. 792. 898 


2,208 
607 
252 


1,851 
1,659 


6,477 


7.752 
7i,  602, 152 

1, 397. 288 

406,  «53 

%297 


1)35 


63. 


60.451 
W7,698 


313, 1  05, 508 
48.  65,412 


362. 


70,920 


46.946 
27.170 


1. 
4. 

J17, 


7, 
24. 


1. 


356 
103 


28,267 
32,  184 


174. 116 

^802 

4,   32,708 

»5,894 

0 


83,462 
58.061 


2,618 
656 
339 
212 

1,518 
3,008 


8,351 


8,613 
84,t55,630 


S7, 375 

a6,S03 

2,368 


1936 


272 

108 


28.874 
32,658 


61,  532 
73,611,770 


435.740,253 
58,453.618 


494.  283, 871 


1.020,931 
145, 113 


1.166.043 
1,860,809 
6,  741,436 

$19. 724. 489 

9 

29,271,809 

7, 361,  in 

10, 74.5, 302 


3;  874 
6M 
547 
390 

1.767 
3.723 


9.906 


8.849 
93, 320, 375 

1.466,058 

586,921 

2.342 


1937 


282 

104 


31.084 
32,572 


63.  «56 
77, 4aj,  365 


476, 603, 165 
76,  045,  424 


552,648,589 


1,102,707 
187,028 


1,289,735 

2,1.56.070 
6,  ($98,  230 

$21.  294, 215 

II 

6.913,220 

12,900,561 

10,836.246 


3,290 
7.W 
602 
420 

2,356 
4,173 


11,510 


10.446 
102,906,355 

1, 580, 412 

556,737 
2.»9 


1938 


2S3 

83 


35,492 
35,707 


71.199 
81.056.127 


657. 719. 268 
77. 836, 816 


635,556.184 


1,343,427 

192.684 


1.536.111 
2,173.706 
7,422,860 

$23,641,967 

• 

11, 119, 559 

10,132,266 

19, 861. 131 


3,415 
820 
COS 
451 

2,635 
5,383 


13,309 


10, 718 
129.359,095 

1,575,151 

752, 0S8 

2,374 
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rXDKEAL     AIRWAYS      SYSTEM      AMD 
AIDS  TO  Aim  NATIGATIO.S 

Communication: 

Radio  brondeast  i^ations. .. 

Radic  ranse  bt^acun  stations 

Radio  marker  Ix^aofHis . 

WcathiT  reiwrtjng  airway  and 
airport  stations— Weather 
Bureau  and  Civil  Aeronaut- 
ics Autborii.v  operated,  lonit- 
line  teletyp»'writ«r  equipped.. 

Miles  of  teietypewriter  service. - 

Weather  Bureau — first-order 
stations    (does    not    include 

airport  stations) 

Airway  lichtinK: 

Total  beacons.. 

Intermediate  landing  fields 
lighted  by  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority.   

Milrace  litihted  by  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

Miles  under  oon.<!tniction  by 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

PBODtJCnON       AKD      BXPOBT9       OF 
AIBCKAR 

Exports: 

Airplanes 

Value 

Engines , 

Value 

Parts  and  accessories,  aircraft, 

value 

Parachutes  and  p*rt8.  value 

Total  vahiecTport* 

Pro<luction:  Total  yttae  (all  air- 
craft en;;ines,  parts  and  equip- 
ment)  


1929 


M 


58 
2,415 

»7 
1.42S 

2S5 

12,448 

1.363 


348 
16,484.600 

321 
n.  375,6117 

$2,252,203 


89,112,500 


191,051,044 


1930 


4S 

33 


143 

8.400 


200 
1.7V2 

347 

15,258 

3,221 


321 
$4, 819. 069 

377 
$1,636,076 

$2,351,651 


1^806,396 


$60,846,177 


1«31 


U 
47 

46 


334 
13,186 

218 
XOM 

385 

17,612 
1.068 


140 
$1. 81Z  827 

318 
$1,474,785 

$1,521,828 

~K869,'440 


$48,539,715 


1933 


61 

es 
74 


334 

13,500 


216 
2;  216 

10,500 
0 


280 

KS58,967 

2,356 

$1,517,082 

$1,7S^421 

$313.4^ 

$7,946,533 


$34, 861. 185 


1933 


C6 

91 


an.^ 

12,064 


194 
2,065 

M6 

18,655 
2,638 


406 

$5, 301,  493 

2.901 

$1,430,787 

$3,347,834 

$87,522 
$9,156,636 


$33, 357, 122 


1834 


71 

112 

64 


206 
U,631 

186 

1,830 

250 

19.061 
3,048 


490 

$8,268,484 

1,007 

$4,383,101 

$4,808,130 

$9^.466 

$17,  548, 181 


$43,891,925 


1836 


74 

137 

«7 


203 
13,260 


tOl 

%10S 

382 

22.012 

338 


334 

$6,638,515 

668 

$2,450,317 

$5,060,810 

$163,301 

$14, 330, 843 


$42,506,204 


lasc 


80 
146 

67 


213 
13,130 

183 
2,338 

384 

22L345 
0 


516 

$11,386,806 

046 

is,  307,400 

$6,000,483 

$396,358 


1037 


83 

167 
55 


271 

20,588 

198 

Z439 

I 
278 

22,319 

94$ 


621 

$21,027,561 

1.047 

$6,044,004 

$12, 157. 237 
f267.  771 


$23, 143. 200     $30, 396, 47) 


$78,148,801 


1038 


91 

es 

48 


346 

23,771 


1S3 

^^497 

m 

23.723 
1.849 


87B 

$37,077,394 

1.307 

97,8M,144 

$400.08 
$88,S07,7Sa 


$104,094,621 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Page  369.  Congressional  Record,  of  April 
5,  1917,  volume  55,  part  1.  begins  at  "Aircraft  in  the  World 
War,"  and  ending  with  the  words  "previous  to  the  World 
War"  contains  my  statement  on  aviation  in  the  World  War 
debate,  the  statistics  of  that  day  do  not  make  much  of  a 
showing  compared  to  our  armadas  of  today. 

AnCBATT   IN  THX  WOSU)   WAR 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  ramed  ghastly  dew. 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

— Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall. 
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Country 

Military 
dlrifrt- 
bles' 

Military 

air- 
planes' 

MUit«T 
dirigi- 
bles 

Military 
air- 
planes 

France 

Ocnnany 

Russia.  - _„ 

Omtt  WritJiin 

Austria-Uuneary. 

31 
36 
16 
15 
10 

1.400 

LOOO 

800 

400 

•350 

23 

13 

17 

9 

3 

6 

o 

450 
152 
250 
141 
46 
25 

>  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  October  1915. 

•  Estimate  of  Henry  Woodhou.se,  editor.  Flying. 

»  From  I'.  S.  Advisory  Board  for  .\eit>nautics.  Feb.  2, 191&. 

*  1  dirigible,  practically  ustJess,  on  hand. 

Statistics  as  to  the  pr^ent  size  of  the  belligerents'  nerlal 
fleets  are  not  available,  having  been  suppressed  by  official  censors. 

Waldemar  Kaempflert,  In  the  Review  of  Reviews.  March  1916, 
states  that  "there  are  certainly  no  fewer  than  5.(X)0  airplanes  in 
actual  use,  and  such  Is  the  wastage  of  battle  that  their  flying 
life  is  not  longer  than  a  fortnight."  He  estimates  that  it  is 
necessary  to  buUd  60.000  machines  a  year  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
war. 

The  United  States  had  125  airplanes  and  3  war  balloons  on 
hand  January  1,  1917,  according  to  the  World  Almanac.  One 
dirigible  was  under  construction. 

That  was  1917.  In  1915  at  San  Francisco,  Califs  I  bad 
my  first  flight  over  that  great  bay  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
nearly  25  years  ago.  That  was  in  the  very  infancy  of  avia- 
tion. In  1919  I  introduced  a  draft  of  the  air  service  bin, 
which  measure  gained  the  early  support  of  that  eminent  air 
authority.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell  I  hope  to  continue 
my  interest  as  long  as  I  live. 
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I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  attention.  I  would  not  have 
Imposed  upon  the  patience  of  Senators  for  such  a  length  of 
time  if  I  did  not  believe  that  there  is  no  subject  more  vital 
to  American  defense,  American  safety,  and  American  com- 
merce, and  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  American 
people,  than  the  subject  and  science  of  aviation,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  discuss  today. 

HESSAGE  FROIC  THK  HOTTSS 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3409)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  15,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1516) ,  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.  R.  4938.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved  June  26, 
1935,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  national  memorial  military 
park  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mounteiin  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes";  and 

H.  R.  6479.  An  act  sunending  section  2857  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Act. 

TOLL  BRIDGE  ACROSS  ST.  LOUIS  RIVER,  DT7LT7TH,  MUnT. 

Mr.  HAILEY.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce I  report  back  favorably  House  bill  6475,  to  authorize 
the  city  of  Duluth,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  St.  Louis  River  between  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  (No.  1054)  thereon.  There  was  some  con- 
troversy over  the  bill,  but  certain  amendments  to  it  were 
finally  proposed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  6475)  to  authorize  the  city  of  Emiuth, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across 


.i 
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the  St.  Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  amendments  in  section  1, 
on  page  2.  line  13.  after  the  name  "Minnesota"  to  strike  out 
"a  point  In";  in  section  1.  line  14,  after  the  name  "Wiscon- 
sin" to  strike  out  "as  approved,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and";  in 
section  4,  page  5.  line  11,  after  the  word  "owned",  to  insert 
"by  the  city  of  DiJuth,  and  shall  be";  on  page  5,  line  12, 
after  "Duluth",  to  insert  "and  the  city  of  Superior";  and  on 
page  5.  line  20.  to  insert  a  new  section  5,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  city  of  Superior.  Douglas  County.  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, shall  share  equally  with  said  city  of  Dtiluth  In  the  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  questions  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
by  the  city  of  Duluth  of  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  th«  city  of  Duluth  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  none  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  herein  conferred 
shall  be  exercised  by  said  city  of  Duluth  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  city  of  Superior  as  expressed  by  resolution  of  the 
City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Superior. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  city  of  Duluth,  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
acquire  and  thereafter  operate  and  maintain  either  or  both  of  the 
exlstlrif?  vehicular-toll  bridges  across  the  St.  Louis  River,  between 
St.  Louis  County  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Douglas  County 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  should  said  city  be  unable,  after 
negotiation,  to  agree  with  the  owners  of  the  respective  bridges 
upon  a  mutually  satisfactory  purchase  price,  then  said  city  is 
hereby  authorized  to  require  the  transfer  of  such  bridge  or  bridges 
to  said  city  upon  payment  of  the  price  or  prices  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  for  public  acquisition  of  the  bridges  by  the 
respective  acts  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  original  construc- 
tion of  such  bridges. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  facilitate  interstate  commerce,  improve  the 
postal  service,  and  provide  for  military  and  other  purposes,  said 
city  of  Duluth  is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
an  additional  vehicular-toll  bridge  and  approaches  across  the  St. 
Louis  River,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests  of  navigation  from 
St.  Louis  County  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  Douglas  County 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regtilate  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters",  approved  March  23,  1906,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  this  act.  There  Is 
hereby  conferred  upon  said  city  all  rights  and  powers  to  enter 
upon  lands  and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  possess,  and  use 
such  real  estate  and  other  property  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
location,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  such  bridge 
or  bridges  and  approaches  thereto  as  are  possessed  by  railroad 
corporations  for  railroad  purposes,  or  by  bridge  corporations  for 
bridge  purposes  In  the  State  in  which  such  real  estate  or  other 
property  is  situated,  upon  making  Just  compensation  therefor  to 
be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  property  may  be  located,  and  the  proceedings  there- 
for shall  be  the  same  as  in  condemnation  or  expropriation  of 
property  for  public  purposes  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  Said  city  of  Duluth  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  and 
charge  tolls  for  transit  over  any  bridge  or  bridges  acquired  or 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  the  rates  of  toll 
•o  fixed  shall  be  such  as  will  pay  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  amortize  the  cost,  within  the  period  provided  herein, 
of  such  bridge  or  bridges  as  evidenced  by  an  issue  or  issues  of 
bonds  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  bridge  or  bridges,  which  bonds  may 
be  so  issued  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  laws 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  such  bonds  shall  be  In  a  form 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  act.  and  shall  mature  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  city  may  determine,  not  exceeding  20  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  act.  The  city,  when  it  deems  it  to  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  city,  may  issue  refunding  bonds  to 
repurchase  and  redeem  any  outstanding  bonds  before  the  matiu-ity 
thereof:  Provided,  That  the  refunding  bonds  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times  not  exceeding  30  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  act.  as  the  city  may  determine.  An  accurate  record  of  the 
cost  of  any  bridge  or  bridges  and  their  approaches  acquired  or 
constucted.  the  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and  oper- 
ating the  same,  and  of  the  daily  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  information  of  all  persons  interested. 

Sec.  4.  After  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest,  or  after  a 
■inking  fund  sMfflcient  for  such  payment  shall  have  been  provided 
and  shall  be  held  for  that  purpose,  the  city  shall  deliver  deeds  or 
other  suitable  Instruments  of  conveyance  of  the  interest  of  the 
city  in  and  to  the  brl-lge  or  bridges  extending  between  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  part  of  said  bridge 
or  bridges  within  Minnesota  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  any 
municipality  or  agency  thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pur- 
suant to  law  to  accept  the  same  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
••Minnesota  interests'),  and  that  part  of  said  bridge  or  bridges 
wlthm  Wisconsin,  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  municipality 
or  agency  thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  to 
accept  the  same  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Wisconsin  In- 
terests"), under  the  condiUon  that  the  bridge  or  bridges  shall 
thereafter  be  free  of  tolls  and  be  properly  maintained,  operated 
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and  repaired  by  the  Minnesota  interests  and  the  Wisconsin  in- 
terests as  may  be  agreed  upon;  but  if  the  Minnesota  Interests 
and  the  Wisconsin  interests  fajll  to  accept  or  are  not  authorized  to 
their   respective   portion   of   said   bridge   or   bridges,    then 

other  suitable  instruments  of  con- 
veyance of  said  portions,  to  afcy  other  Interest  which  may  accept 
and  may  be  authorized  to  accept  the  same,  under  the  condition 
that  the  bridge  or  bridges  shi  11  thereafter  be  free  of  toll  and  be 
properly  maintained,  opera te<  and  repaired  by  said  Interest  to 
whom  said  conveyances  are  de  livered;  but  If  either  the  Minnesota 
Interests,  or  the  Wisconsin  Interests,  or  any  other  interest  herein- 
above mentioned  shaU  not  b<  authorized  to  accept  or  shall  not 
accept  the  same  under  such  conditions,  then  the  bridge  or  bridges 

maintained,  operated,  and  repaired 


shall  continue  to  be  owned. 


by  the  city  of  Duluth  and  t^e  city  of  Superior  as  a  free  bridge. 

any  bridge  now  or  hereafter  con- 
River,  between  St.  Louis  County 
in  Minnesota  and  Douglas  dounty  in  Wisconsin,  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  rate  or  r  ites  now  In  effect  so  long  as  any 
bonds  of  said  city  of  Duluth  ssued  for  account  of  any  bridge  or 
bridges  acquired  or  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
mty  be  outstanding,  subject,  Iiowever.  to  the  provisions  r^ulating 
toll  contained  in  the  act  of  Mirch  23.  1906. 

Douglas  County.  State  of  Wisconsin, 
:ity  of  Dtiluth  in  the  consideration 


den  of  costs  to  be  borne  by 
Mr.  LA  POLLETTE. 


Sec.  5.  The  city  of  Superior, 
shall  share  equally  with  said 

and  determination  of  all  questions  with  respect  to  the  exercise  by 
the  city  of  Duluth  of  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  of  Dulut  i  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and 
none  of  the  rights,  powers.  a|id  privileges  herein  conferred  shall 

Duluth  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  city  of  Superior,  as  expressed  by  resolution  of  the 
city  council  of  said  city  of  Superior. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  iimend,  or  repeal  tliis  act  Is  hereby 
expressly   reserved. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presicient,  does  this  bill  carry  any  bur- 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


the  Federal  Government? 
It  does  not. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  ask  thalj  the  clerk  be  directed  to  renum- 
ber the  sections. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^pore. 
ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments, 
and  the  third  reading  of  th  i  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time 

The  bill  was  read  the  thjrd  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Mr 
a  brief  statement.    There 


,  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
has  been  some  controversy  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  Superi  or  and  Duluth  over  this  bill,  and 
certain  citizens  of  Superior  came  to  Washingtdn  to  see  if 

be  worked  out.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  incorporate  in  tt  e  Record  a  telegram  which  I  re- 
ceived under  date  of  July  21.  1939;  also  two  telegrams  from 
Mayor  Bryn  Ostby,  of  Sup€p-ior,  Wis. 

the  telegrams  were  ordered  to 
follows : 


There  being  no  objectiot 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  a^ 


Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoLumfc, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Wt  shingt 

As  we  were  leaving  Washinjto 
agreed  to  amendment  of  brldg^^ 
amendment:   'Section  5  (new 
las  County.  State  of  Wlsconsli 
of  Duluth  In  the  conslderatiot 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  by 
powers,  and  privileges  conferrtd 
provisions  of  the  act.  and  none 
herein  conferred  shall  be 
the  consent  and  approval  of 
resolution  of  the  city  council 

Also  to  strike  In  section  2 
of  location  to  be   approved  b; 
gives  Superior  that  power. 

Also  after  DuJuth.  line  11.  . 
H.  R.  6475.  providing  for  opera 

We  agree  to  above 
so  amended. 


on,  D.  C: 
in  we  were  advised   that  DtUuth 
bill.    The  following  Is  the  proposed 
lectlon).  The  city  of  Superior,  Doug- 
shall  share  equally  with  said  city 
and  determination  of  all  questions 
the  city  of  Duluth  of  all  the  rights, 
upon  said  city  of  Emiuth  by  the 
of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
■  by  said  city  of  Duluth  without 
city  of  Superior,  as  expressed  by 
said  city  of  Superior." 
a  nendment  providing  for  designation 
Superior,  since  at>ove  amendment 


exerc  ised 
tie 
o 


pige 


amendme:  its 


Senator  Robert  M.  La  PoLLErrt 

Please  do  not  construe  any 
constructions  of  a  Superior-L 
Superior  rights  be  protected. 


HARRiSBtmo,  Pa.,  July  28.  1939. 


_    5.  Insert  "and  city  of  Superior." 
ion  and  maintenance  of  bridge, 
and  consent  to  passage  of  bill  as 

A.  Walter  Dahl. 
John  G.  Green. 
Carl  H.  Dalet. 
Stanlct  Nadolskx. 
James  D.  Lavellk. 


StTPERioR.  Wis.,  July  31.  1939. 
Jr.: 
rnfessage  from  me  to  infer  that  I  oppose 
Duluth  bridge.    My  only  concern  is  that 


Brtn  Ostbt,  Mayor. 


1939 
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SuFSEiOB,  Wis.,  August  1,  1939. 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  VovLrm,  Jr. : 

I  believe  Superior's  rights  are  amply  protected  in  the  Superior- 
Duluth  bridge  bill.    No  objections  to  its  passage. 

Brtn  Ostbt,  Mayor. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
workable  compromise  has  been  suggested.  As  I  view  it,  the 
rights  of  the  city  of  Superior  are  completely  protected 
under  the  bill;  and  if  there  are  any  controversies  exi.sting 
in  the  city  of  Superior  over  this  matter  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  better  organization  could  have  been  chosen  to  Iron 
out  those  controversies  than  the  duly  constituted  city  council 
of  that  city. 

MAJOR  GENKRAL  WnXIAXC  JENKINS  WORTH  MEMORIAL  COICICISSXON 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  I  report  back  favorably  three  measures  and 
ask  for  their  present  consideration.  The  first  Is  House 
Joint  Resolution  283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
283)  to  establish  the  Major  General  William  Jenkins  Worth 
Memorial  Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Gen. 
William  Jenkins  Wwth,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PRESENTATION   OF   MEDAL    TO   HOWARD    HUGHES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  tmanlmous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  House  bill  7089  which 
I  also  report  favorably  from  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  7089)  to  provide 
for  the  presentation  of  a  medal  to  Howard  Hughes  In  recog- 
nition of  his  achievements  in  advancing  the  science  of 
aviation,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

VIRGINIA    (MKRRTMAC)  -MONITOR  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Library  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 32,  establishing  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Virginia  (Merrimac) -Monitor  Commission,  and  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

PREVENTION    OF    TRANSPORTATION    OF    CONTRABAND 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  attention  to  House  bill 
6556,  which  passed  the  House  and  came  to  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  An  amendment 
was  tendered  and  reported  back,  and  sresterday  the  bill  was 
called  up  for  action  during  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend]  made  ob- 
jection, as  there  was  some  slight  amendment  be  desired  to 
offer.  I  have  conferred  with  the  committee  and  accept  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  suggested.  The  Treasury 
Department  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  amendment.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  let  the  bill  be  re- 
ported by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  will  be  reported  by 
Utle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6556)  to  provide  for 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft 
used  to  transport  narcotic  drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit 
coins,  obUgations,  securities,  and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Townsend]. 


The  Legislative  Clbuc  On  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"that",  to  Insert  "(1)  In  the  case  of  a  railway  car  or  engine, 
the  owner,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  such  vessel, 
vehicle,  or  aircraft."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  it  shall  be  unlawftU  (1)  to  transport, 
carry,  or  convey  any  contraband  article  in,  upon,  or  by  means  of  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft;  (2)  to  conceal  or  possess  any  contraband 
article  in  or  upon  any  veceel.  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  or  upon  the  person 
of  anyone  in  or  upon  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft:  or  (3)  to  use 
any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  to  facilitate  the  transportation,  car- 
riage, conveyance,  concealment,  receipt,  possession,  purchase,  sale, 
barter,  exchange,  or  giving  away  of  any  contraband  article. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "contraband  article" 
means — 

( 1 )  Any  narcotic  drug  which  has  been  or  is  possessed  with  intent 
to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  violation  of  any  laws  or  regulations  of 
the  United  States  dealing  therewith,  or  which  is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  violation  thereof,  or  which  does  not  bear  appropriate  tax- 
paid  internal-revenue  stamps  as  required  by  law  or  regulations; 

(2)  Any  firearm,  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  committed 
any  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  National  Firearms  Act,  as  now 
or  hereafter  amended,  or  anj  regulation  issued  purstiant  thereto;  or 

(3)  Any  falsely  made,  forged,  altered,  or  coimterfeit  coin  or  obU- 
gation  or  other  security  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment; or  any  material  or  apparatus,  or  paraphernalia  fitted  or 
intended  to  be  used,  or  which  shall  have  been  used,  iix  the  making 
of  any  such  falsely  made,  forged,  altered,  dr  counterfeit  coin  or 
obligation  or  other  security. 

Sic.  2.  Any  vessel,  veliicle,  or  aircraft  which  has  been  or  Is  being 
used  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  1,  or  In,  upon,  or  by 
means  of  which  any  violation  of  section  1  has  taken  or  is  taking 
place,  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited:  Provided,  That  no  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, or  aircraft  used  by  any  person  as  a  common  carrier  in  the 
transaction  of  business  as  such  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  railway 
car  or  engine,  the  owner,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft.  It  shaU  appear  that  the  owner  or  the 
master  of  such  vessel  or  the  ovirper  or  conductor,  driver,  pUot,  or 
other  persrn  in  charge  of  such  vehicle  or  aircraft  was  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  illegal  act  a  consenting  party  or  privy  thereto:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  no  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  shall  be  forfeited 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  reason  of  any  act  or  omission 
established  by  the  owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed  or  omitted 
by  any  person  other  than  such  owner  while  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft  was  unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  a  person  who  acquired 
possession  thereof  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State. 

8XC.3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  empowered  to  authorize, 
or  designate,  officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer,  agent,  or 
other  i>erson  so  authorized  or  designated,  or  authorised  by  law. 
whenever  he  shall  discover  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  which  has 
been  or  is  being  used  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  or  in.  upon,  or  by  means  of  which  any  violation  of  this  act  has 
taken  or  is  taking  place,  to  seize  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
and  to  place  it  in  the  custody  ot  such  person  as  may  be  authorized 
or  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  to 
await  disposition  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any 
regulations  Issued  hereunder. 

Sec.  4.  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  summary  and 
judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  vehicles  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of  such  vessels  and 
vehicles  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof:  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures;  and  the  compromise  of  cliOms  and 
the  award  of  compensation  to  Informers  in  respect  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  inciured,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  insofar  as 
applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of  ctis- 
toms  or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels  and  vehicles  under  the  customs  laws  shaU  be  performed 
with  reepect  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of  vessels,  vehicles,  and 
aircraft  under  this  act  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as 
may  be  authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sbc.  5.  Any  appropriation  which  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs,  narcotics,  counterfeiting, 
or  internal-revenue  laws,  and  the  provisions  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  shall  be  available  for  the  defraying  of  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  be  sup- 
plemental to,  and  not  to  impair  In  any  way,  existing  provisions  of 
law  imposing  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeltiues;  or  providing  for  the 
selzture,  condemnation,  or  disposition  of  forfeited  property  or 
the  proceeds  thereof;  or  authorizing  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures. 

Bsc.  7.  When  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "vessel"  Includes  every  description  of  watercraft 
or  other  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being  used.,  as  means  of 
tzmnsportatlon  in  water,  but  does  not  include  aircraft; 

(b)  The  term  "vehicle"  includes  every  description  of  carriage 
or  other  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  m  means  of 
transportation  on,  below,  or  above  tlie  land,  but  does  not  Indtade 
aircraft; 
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(c)  The  term  "aircraft"  Includes  every  description  of  craft  or 
carriage  or  other  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being  xised.  as 
means  of  transportation  through  the  air; 

(d)  The  term  "narcotic  drug"  means  any  narcotic  drug,  as  now 
or  hereafter  defined  by  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Impwrt  and  Export 
Act,  the  Internal -revenue  laws  or  any  amendments  thereof,  or 
the  regiilatlons  Issued  thereunder;  or  marihuana  as  now  or  here- 
after defined  by  the  Marihuana  Tax  Art  of  1937  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder; 

(e)  The  term  "flrearm"  means  any  firearm,  as  now  or  hereafter 
defined  by  the  National  Firearms  Act,  or  any  amendments  thereof, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder;  and 

(f)  The  words  "obligation  or  other  security  of  the  United 
States"  are  used  as  now  or  hereafter  defined  In  sert.on  147  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  18.  sec.  281). 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SArXCUARSS   ON   STEAMSHIPS 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate  passed 
two  bills  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  The  House  has 
passed  similar  bills  and  they  are  now  on  the  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  bills  be  taken  up  and 
passed  at  this  time.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Senate  bills 
which  were  passed  yesterday,  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
ask  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
the  consideration  of  House  bill  7090.  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  it.     ' 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  Utle. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  The  bill  (H.  R.  7090)  to  amend 
section  4488  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  <U.  S.  C,  1934  ed..  title  46,  sec.  481). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  7090. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  the  bill, 
and  conferred  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  should  not  make  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  psissed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
2755  was  passed  be  reconsidered  and  that  the  bill  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

SATETT  ON  STEAMERS 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  that  the  Committee 

on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 

jjOt  House  bill  7091  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  con- 

^v'  slderation.     It  provides  for  safety  on  steamers  carrying  as 

-^,   many    as    50   passengers.     It   is   merely   a    safety    measiu-e. 

amendatory  of  the  statute,  similar  to  a  bill  which  passed  the 

Senate  yesterday.    I  ask  for  the  present  consideration  of 

the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  its  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (H.  R.  7091)  to  amend 
section  4471  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed..  title  46.  sec.  464) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  7091. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  examined  the  bill  and 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  have 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
iK^ch  Senate  bill  2754  was  passed  be  reconsidered,  and  that 
the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Cbalr  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUNICIPAL  BANKRUPTCY 


Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 


Calendar  No.  928,  House  bill  6505. 
I  do  not  think 


the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill  contemplating  municipal  bankruptcy. 

there  will  be  any  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  Presi 
that  this  will  not  displace  t 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presii 
the  present  consideration  o 


the  bill  be  reported  by  title. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 


Is  there  objection? 
mt,  I  desire  to  have  it  understood 

pending  unfinished  business. 
;nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred 
without  the  pending  bill  beiiig  displaced  as  the  business  before 
the  Senate,  except  temporamly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presicfent,  I  feel  obliged  to  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  time.    I  think  that  if  the 
Senator  will  bring  it  up  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  a 
larger  attendance  of  Senat)rs,  after  a  roll  call,  he  may  get 
his  bill  considered  by  unanii  nous  consent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.    The  Chair  hears  objection. 

barges  "PRiJll"  AND  "PALPA" 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  Pr  jsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  considers  tion  of  House  bill  6664,  which  is 
now  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Let 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  tTie  bill  (H.  R.  6664)  to  admit  the 
American-owned  barges  Pra  'i  and  Palpa  to  American  registry 
and  to  permit  their  use  in  cc  astwise  trade. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Presij  ent,  I  do  not  desire  to  object,  but 
I  again  state  that  I  will  ha  ve  no  objection  to  the  request  if 
the  pending  business  is  not   o  be  displaced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  coi  rse.  Mr.  President.  I  intended  to 
couple  such  a  condition  witl  i  my  original  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  unanimous  consent 
is  granted  it  will  not  displa  :e  the  bill  in  charge  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  Chair  lays  before  th((  Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  biU  (H.  R.  6664)  waj  read  the  first  time  by  title  and 
the  second  time  at  length,  is  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  noi  withstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  act  of  June  5  1920,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
ed..  Supp.  IV,  title  46,  sec.  883) .  the  barges  Prari  and  Palpa,  owned 
by  the  Southern  Banana  Corpo  ration,  a  Delaware  corporation,  shall 
be  admitted  to  American  reglatry.  and  shall  be  entitled  to  engage 
In  the  coastwise  trade  and  to  ti  ansport  merchandise  between  points 
In  the  United  States.  Including  districts.  Territories,  and  possessions 
thereof  embraced  within  the  cc  astwise  laws. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Resident.  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  hat  a  similar  bill  has  just  been 
reported  by  the  Committei;  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there   objection  to  the 

6664? 
I,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
;  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  tl  jat  the  Senate  bill  identical  with 
the  bill  just  passed  be  indennitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiqER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  hill  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

fishin;  comp,\cts 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Presid(  nt,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce I  report  favorably  Si  nate  Joint  Resolution  139  con- 
cerning fishing  compacts  be  ween  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1074)  thereon 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Preiiident,  I  ask  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  considered,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr^  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pi(  sident,  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  want  presen  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  has  just  re  wrted? 

Mr  BAILEY.  Yes,  Mr.  :E>resident.  The  joint  resolution 
has  been  acted  on  by  the  cc  mmittee  and  is  approved  by  the 
Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClk.  The  clerk  wilT  state  the  joint 
resolution  by  title. 


consideration  of  House  bill 

There  being  no  objection 

to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
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The  Legislative  CTlerk.  A  joint  resolution  (S,  J.  Res. 
139)  to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements  bet\\'een  or  among 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  the  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States  border,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  same  request, 
that  the  Senator  amend  his  request  by  the  statement  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  displace  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  include  that  In  my  original  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcrER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
139)  to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements  between  or  among 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  the  bays  and  Inlets  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States  border,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to 
any  two  or  more  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  to  enter  into  compacts  or  agreements  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative  ef- 
fort and  mutual  assistance  for  the  uniform,  common,  or  mutual 
regulation  of  fishing  or  of  any  ^>eciee  of  fish,  mollusks.  or  Crus- 
tacea In  the  tOTltorial  waters  and  bays  and  inleta  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  which  such  States  border  or  to  which  their  Juris- 
diction otherwise  extends  and  of  anadromous  fish  spawning  in 
the  Inland  waters  of  those  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  granted  to  States 
other  than  those  specified  but  which  have  jurisdiction  over  in- 
land waters  frequented  by  anadromous  fish  of  ttie  sea  to  enter 
into  compacts  or  agreements  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  any  of  the 
aforementioned  States  to  establish  svich  agencies  or  authorities, 
joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  malting  effective 
compacts  or  agreements  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  4.  Any  compact  or  agreement  herein  authorized  shall  be- 
come binding  or  obligatory  only  upon  those  signatory  States 
whose  legislatures  shall  bav«  approved  such  compact  or  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

EXECurrvE  session 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    ICESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Smathers  In  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  President  oi  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

HOTinCATION  TO  PRESTOENT— CONFIRMATIOH  OF  NOMINATION  OP 
HAROLD  MAURICE  KENNEDY 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  executive  ses- 
sion the  ncxnination  of  Harold  Maurice  Kennedy  to  be 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  was  confirmed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  at  once  of  the  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  notified. 

EncxrnvE  reports  of  committees 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  from  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
reported  favorably  the  following  nominations: 

Bert  Fish,  of  Florida,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Egjrpt,  to  be  also  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

James  J,  Murphy.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer  of  class  3.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of  Edward  Gearing  Kemp, 


of  Michigan,  to  be  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported 
favorably  the  following  nominations: 

Ellen  K.  Raedy.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Nathan  Cayton.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

The  PRESropfG  OFFICER.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

STATTTS  OF  NOMINATIONS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF  SXMATK 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated  and  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Smathers  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  paragraph  6  of  the  rule  XXXVin  be  ruspended.  and  that  all 
nominations  now  on  the  Executive  Calendar  of  the  Senate,  or  pend- 
ing before  any  of  the  standin.j  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall 
remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  convening  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Congress  on  January  3.  1940,  and  that  the  said  nominations 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  modify  that  resolution  by  hav- 
ing it  provide  that  all  such  nominations  shall  remain  in  statu 
quo  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objecUon? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  nominations 
of  postmasters  that  have  already  been  approved  by  Senators 
from  several  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  when  that  has  been 
done  there  is  no  reason  why 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     This  resolution  does  not  interfere  with 
such   nominations.     It  simply   means   that  when   Congress 
adjourns  any  nomination  not  acted  upon  either  In  committee 
or  on  the  calendar  shall  remain  in  statu  quo.        . 
.  Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  did  not  understand  that.    ! 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  again 
read  the  resolution.    Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  that  is  the  usual 
resolution  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  sessicm,  so  that  when 
for  any  reason  nominations  are  not  confirmed  they  do  not 
lose  their  place  but  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  next  session. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object* 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  part  of  the  rule  to  which  his  resolu- 
tion is  addressed  is  this  which  I  read: 

Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected  during  the  session  at 
which  they  are  made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  succeeding 
session  without  being  again  nuule  to  the  Senate  by  the  President; 
and  if  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  for  more  than  30 
days,  all  nominations  pending  and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the 
time  of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess  BhaU  be  returned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President,  and  shall  not  again  be  considered  unless 
they  shall  agam  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  President. 

Is  that  the  provision? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  the  rule  to  which  the  resolution 
applies. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  cap- 
tious about  the  matter.  But  let  us  suppose  that  at  the  very 
end  of  this  session  the  President  should  send  in  a  nomina- 
tion to  fill  a  vacancy  which  was  existing  before  the  present 
Congress  met.  The  Senate  could  not  act  upon  it,  and  under 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  nomination  would  remain  on  the  calendar  for 
action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  remain  on  the  calendar,  or  in 
the  committee,  if  the  committee  had  not  acted. 

Mi.  GEORGE.  Yes;  but  under  the  law,  if  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
giess,  and  the  President  did  not  see  fit  to  fill  it,  or  If  he 
filled  it  and  the  nomination  was  neither  acted  upon  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably,  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  a  recess 
appointment,  but  I  understand  the  action  now  proposed 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  recess  appointment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  GEORGE.     If  I  am  wrong  about  that 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  think  so.     The  President,  of 
course,  could  proceed  and  make  a  recess  appointment. 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Yes;  he  can. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  say  he  could. 
Mr.  GEORGE.     Yes;  he  can. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  resolution  simply  provides  that 
nominations  not  acted  upon  before  we  adjourn  shall  remain 
in  statu  quo  until  we  meet  again.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
President  from  making  the  recess  appointment  if  he  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    That  is  true,  but 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Would  not  the  Senator  consider  it  wise  to 
have  this  particular  matter  go  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  desire  to  press  it  now.  I  will 
ask  that  it  go  over  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  objection  if  on 
the  expiration  of  the  present  session  nominations  have  not 
come  in  to  fill  vacancies  that  were  in  existence  when  Con- 
gress met.  Under  the  Constitution  if  the  President  desires 
to  fill  such  vacancies  he  may  do  so,  but  he  can  do  so  only  in 
recess  after  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  appreciate  that.     I  do  not  think  this 
resolution  interferes  at  all  with  the  President's  power  in 
that  regard. 
Mr.  GEORGE.    I  want  that  very  well  understood. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  resolution  if  it  goes  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  I  have  no  desire  to  press  it  now. 
I  will  say  that  it  is  the  resolution  which  is  usually  adopted 
at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  before  this  discussion  is 
closed  I  will  say  that  I  had  a  personal  experience  which  I 
think  is  in  point.  There  was  a  vacancy.  It  was  not  filled. 
Corgress  adjourned.  A  recess  appointment  was  made,  and 
In  the  succeeding  Congress  no  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  appointee  held  on  regardless  of  any  action  of 
th?  Ssnate  for  2  years. 

Mr.  BARICLEY.  The  resolution,  of  course.  I  will  say.  only 
applies  to  nominations  that  have  been  made  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  have  not  been  acted  on.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  vacancies. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  if  nomi- 
nations are  to  be  confirmed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  should  have  a  definite  rule  that  when  a 
recess  appointment  is  made  it  must  be  acted  upon  at  the 
succeeding  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pin M An.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  have  had  that  question  under  consideration  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  respect  to  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     And  we  have  finally  framed  a  bill  which 
Is  intended  to  prevent  the  character  of  appointments  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.    Has  the  bill  been  reported? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  have  just  reported  it. 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  was  once  a 
Victim  of  that  very  loose  practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no  further  re- 
ports of  committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on 
the  calendar. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Nystrom.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTER — NOMINATION    REJECTED 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Arthur  A. 
Weng  to  be  postmaster  at  Daggett,  Mich.,  the  nomination 
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having  been  restored  to  the  calendar,  together  with  an  ad- 
verse report  thereon. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  ask  that  tfe  nomination  be  rejected. 

The  nomination  was  rejected. 

POSTMASTERS — NOMINATIONS    CONFIRMED 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  al  the  other  nominations  of 
postmasters  on  the  calendar  be  coi  ifirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "V^  ithout  objection,  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  on  the  calendar,  with  the  exception 
noted,  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


IN  THE  NA^Y 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedec 
tions  for  promotion  in  the  Navy 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  ask  that  thle 
tion  in  the  Navy  be  confirmed  en 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
nominations  are  confirmed  en  bide 


IN  THE  MARINl 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedec 
tions  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  ask  that  tlie 
tion  in  the  Marine  Corps  be  confirmed 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps 

That  concludes  the  calendar 


to  read  sundry  nomina- 

nominations  for  promo- 
bloc. 
Without    objection,    the 


CORPS 

to  read  simdry  nomina- 


nominations  for  promo- 
en  bloc. 
Without     objection,     the 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

nominations. 


coiTsr 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

nominations  were  made  by 

referred  to  a  subcommittee  of 

consisting  of  the  Senator 

nyself.    Those  nominations 

of  the  municipal  court  of 

Ellin  K.  Raedy  to  be  judge  of 

District  of  Columbia.    The  com- 

naminations.    The  nominees 

respectij/e  capacities.    There  is  no 


JUDGES  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  tw 
the  President  2  days  ago  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  and 
are  of  Nathan  Cayton  to  be  judg^ 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  municipal  court  of  the 
mittee  acted  favorably  on  both 
are  now  acting  in  their 
objection  to  them. 

I  now,  from  the  Committee  dn 
report  these  nominations,  and  mqve 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
inations. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
ton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
nation  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
nation  is  confirmed. 

JUDiaARY,  TERRITOllY  OF  HAWAH 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President.  th< 
to  the  Senate  the  names  of 
positions  in  the  Territory  of  Ha\*aii 
but  one  of  those  named  are  nov 
Mr.  McLaughlin  is  the  one 
judicial  capacity.    For  a  number 
ing  as  an  assistant  district  attorney 
and  was  recommended  by  the  President 
which  the  nomination  was  sent 
upon  his  nomination,  as  well  as 

Prom  the  Committee  on  the 
nominations  favorably  and  ask 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Metzger,  of  Hilo,  to  be  United  g 
District  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  thfe 
Coke,  of  Honolulu,  to  be  chief  ji|stice 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 


the  Judiciary,  favorably 
that  the  nominations  be 

'the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 

r  omination  of  Nathan  Clay- 
0  be  judfe.e  of  the  municipal 

■\^ithout  objection,  the  nomi- 

n<imination  of  Ellen  K.  Raedy, 
be  judge  of  the  municipal 

■^  l^ithout  objection,  the  nomi- 


se'  ^en 


President  has  transmitted 

persons  to  fill  judicial 

I  should  state  that  all 

holding  judicial  positions. 

f  is  not  now  serving  in  a 

of  years  he  has  been  serv- 

He  is  a  man  of  ability 

The  committee  to 

i^nanimously  acted  favorably 

on  the  other  nominations. 

fudiciary  I  now  report  the 

hat  they  be  confirmed. 

The   nominations   will   be 

nomination  of  Delbert  E. 
tates  district  judge  for  the 

'  Vithout  objection,  the  nom- 

nomination  of  James  L. 
of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Emll  C. 
Peters,  of  Honolulu,  to  be  associate  JusUce  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Albert  M. 
Cristy,  to  be  circuit  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit  cotuts. 

Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  conflxmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Francis  M. 
Brooks,  of  Honolulu,  to  be  fourth  judge  of  the  first  circuit, 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Daniel  H. 
Case,  of  Wailuku,  to  be  Judge  of  the  second  circuit,  circuit 

courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  J.  Franklin 
McLaughlin,  of  Honolulu,  to  be  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit, 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawafi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed.  «  t.  * 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  but 
one  of  those  named  for  judicial  positions  have  been  serving, 
some  of  them  for  several  years,  and  it  is  important  that 
action  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  upon  these  nominations, 
I  move  that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  confirmation 

of  the  nominations. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  the  order  which 
was  just  considered  involves  all  the  Judges  named  by  the 
Senator?  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  KING.  Yes.  That  includes  the  two  judges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Judge  Caton  and  Judge  Raedy.  as  well 
as  the  judges  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
President  will  be  notified. 

CONVKNTION  WITH  SWEDEN — DOUBLE  TAXATION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ptttman]  referred  to  a  treaty  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  deferred  it  until  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Harrison]  could  be  present.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  advised  me  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  rati- 
fication of  that  treaty.  If  there  Is  no  objection  to  it.  we 
might  dispose  of  it  now, 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    If  there  be  no  objection,  I  shall  ask  that 

the  treaty  be  considered. 

BIr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  please  ex- 
plain the  treaty? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  similar  to  treaties  which  exist  be- 
tween other  countries.  For  illustration.  Great  Britain  has 
an  agreement  with  Sweden  with  respect  to  British  compa- 
nies which  do  business  both  In  Great  Britain  and  Sweden 
and  earn  Incomes  both  In  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  to  the 
effect  that  the  income  earned  in  one  coimtry  which  is  tax- 
able in  that  country  may  be  deducted  from  income  in  the 
other  country.    That  Is  all. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Is  that  a  reciprocal  arrangement? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  Is  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  each  country  shall  treat  com- 
panies doing  business  in  both  countries. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.    And  it  Is  equal  in  its  treatment  on  both 

sides? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    It  Is  equal  in  its  treatment  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator  from  Nevada  consid- 
ered the  possibility  that  since  this  treaty  deals  with  matters 
having  to  do  with  taxation,  that  it  may  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  be  valid? 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  think  treaties  of  such  a  nature 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  convention? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate,  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  convention.  Execu- 
tive K  (76tii  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  S-.roden  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other 
taxation,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  23,  1939,  vrtiich 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  being  desirouB  of  avoiding  double  taxation 
and  of  establishing  rules  of  reciprocal  administrative  assistance  in 
the  case  of  income  and  other  taxes,  have  decided  to  conclude  a 
Convention  and  for  that  purpose  have  appointed  as  tlielr  respective 
Plenipotentiaries : 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden: 
W.  Bo8tr6m,  Envoy  Extrawxilnary  and  lOnlster  Plenipotentiary 
at  Washington; 
who,  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  full  powers  found 
In  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  foUowlng  Articles: 

Amtvclm  I 
The  taxes  referred  to  in  this  Convention  su*:  i 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America:    I 

(1)  The  Federal  Income  taxes,  including  surtaxes  and  tx- 
cess-profits  taxes. 

(2)  The  Federal  capital  stock  tax,  . 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Sweden:  ] 

(1)  The    National    Income    and   property   tax.   Including 
surtax. 

(2)  The  National  special  property  tax. 

(3)  The  communal  Income  tax. 

It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  the  present  Convention  shall  also 
apply  to  any  other  or  additional  taxes  Imposed  by  either  con- 
tracting State,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Con- 
vention, upon  substantially  the  same  bases  as  the  taxes  enumer- 
ated herein. 

The  benefits  of  this  Convention  shall  accrtie  only  to  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  Sweden  and  to  United  States  or  Swedish,  corporations 
and  other  entities. 

AsTicut  n 

An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States  Is  not  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  other  contracting  State  In  respect  of  its  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  profits  except  In  respect  of  such  profits 
allocable  to  its  permanent  establishment  In  the  latter  State.  The 
Income  thus  taxed  in  the  latter  State  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion In  the  former  State. 

No  account  shall  be  taken.  In  determining  the  tax  In  one  of  the 
'contracting  States,  of  the  mere  purchase  of  merchandise  effected 
therein  by  an  enterprise  of  the  other  State. 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  two  contracting  States  may 
lay  down  niles  by  agreement  for  the  apportionment  of  Industrial 
and  commercial  profits. 

Articlx  in 

When  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  by  reason 
of  its  participation  In  the  management  or  capital  of  an  enter- 
prise of  the  other  contracting  State,  makes  or  Impoees  on  the 
latter  in  their  commercial  or  financial  relations  conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  which  would  be  made  with  an  Independent  enter- 
prise, any  profits  which  should  normaUy  have  appeared  In  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  latter  enterprise  but  which  have  been  In 
this  manner  diverted  to  the  former  enterprise  may,  subject  to 
applicable  measures  of  appeal,  be  Incorporated  in  the  taxable 
profits  of  the  latter  enterprise.  In  such  case  consequent  rectl- 
flcaUons  may  be  made  In  the  accotmts  of  the  former  enterprise. 

ABTICI.S   IV 

Income  which  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States 
derives  from  the  operation  of  ships  or  aircraft  registered  In  that 
Btote  is  taxable  only  in  the  State  in  which  registered.  Income 
derived  by  such  an  enterprise  from  the  operation  of  ships  or  air- 
craft   not    so   registered    shaU    be    subject    to    the    provisions    of 

Article  n.  „ 

Asncxs  V 

Income  of  whatever  nature  derived  from  real  property,  indtid- 
ing  gains  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  property,  but  not  including 
Interest  from  mortgages  or  bonds  secured  by  real  property,  shaU  be 
taxable  only  in  the  contracting  State  in  which  the  real  property 
Is  situated.  .^  i 

AincLB  VI  ' 

Royalties  from  real  property  or  in  respect  of  the  operation  of 
mliies,  quarries,  or  other  natural  resoxirces  shall  be  taxable  only 
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In  the  contracting  State  In  which  such  property,  mines,  quarries, 
or  other  natural  resources  are  situated. 

Other  royalties  and  amounts  derived  from  within  one  or  the 
contracting  States  by  a  resident  or  by  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  the  other  contracting  State  as  consideration  for  the  right  to  use 
copyrights,  patents,  secret  processes  and  formulas,  trade-marks  and 
other  analogous  righto,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  In  the 
former  State. 

AxTicLi  vn 

1.  Dividends  shall  be  taxable  only  In  the  contracting  State  In 
which  the  shareholder  Is  resident  or,  if  the  shareholder  Is  a  cor- 
poration or  other  entity.  In  the  contracting  State  In  which  such 
corporation  or  other  entity  is  created  or  organized;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  each  contracting  State  reserves  the  right  to  collect  and 
retain  (subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  its  revenue  laws)  the 
taxes  which,  luider  its  revenue  laws,  are  deductible  at  the  source, 
but  not  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dends. For  the  purposes  of  this  Article  the  National  Income  and 
property  tax  Imposed  by  Sweden  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tax 
deducted  at  the  source.  

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  XXII  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  provisions  of  this  Article  may  be  terminated  by  either 
of  the  contracting  States  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  this  Convention  enters  Into  force  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  provided  at  least  six  months'  prior  notice  of  termina- 
tion Is  given,  such  termination  to  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  January  following  the  expiration  of  such  six-month  p>erlod. 
In  the  event  the  provisions  of  this  Article  are  terminated,  the 
provisions  of —      

(1)  Article  xm  (2).  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  special 
property  tax  Imposed  by  Sweden  upon  shares  In  a  corporation; 

(2)  Article   XIV    (b)    (2),   relating   to   the   allowance   of   an 
additional  deduction  from  taxes  on  dividends;   and 

(3)  Article  XVI.   in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  exchange  of 
Information  with  respect  to  dividends, 

will  likewise  terminate. 

AsTicLx  vm 
Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  or  loans  shall  be  taxable  only  in  the 
contracting  State  in  which  the  recipient  of  such  interest  is  a 
resident  or.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  other  entity,  in  the 
State  in  which  the  corporation  or  other  entity  is  created  or 
organized;  provided,  however,  that  each  contracting  State  re- 
serves the  right  to  collect  and  retain  (subject  to  applicable  pror 
visions  of  its  revenue  laws)  the  taxes  which,  vmder  Its  revenue 
laws,  are  deductible  at  the  source. 

AXTICLZ    IX 

Gains  derived  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  from  the  Bale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  by  a  resident  or  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  other  contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion In  the  former  State,  provided  such  resident  or  corporation  or 
other  entity  has  no  permanent  establishment  in  the  former  State. 

AXTICLZ    X 

Wages,  salaries  and  similar  compensation  and  pensions  paid 
by  one  of  the  contracting  States  or  by  the  political  subdivisions  or 
territories  or  possessions  thereof  to  individuals  residing  in  the 
other  State  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  In  the  latter  State. 

Private  pensions  and  life  annuities  derived  from  within  one  of 
the  contracting  States  and  paid  to  individuals  residing  in  the 
other  contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  the 
former  State. 

AsncLX   XI 

(a)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal  services.  Including  the 
practice  of  the  liberal  professions,  shall  be  taxable  only  In  the 
contracting   State  in   which  such   services  are   rendered. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions: 

A^  resident  of  Sweden  shall  be  exempt  from  United  States  tax 
"ujpoh  compensation  for  labor  or  personal  services  performed  within 
the   United   States  of   America   if  he   falls   within   either   of   the 
following  classifications: 

1.  He  is  temporarily  present  within  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  a  total  of  one 
hvmdred  eighty  days  during  the  taxable  year  and  his  compen- 
sation is  received  for  labor  or  personal  services  performed  as 
an  employee  of,  or  \mder  contract  with,  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  of  Sweden;  or 

2.  He  is  temporarily  present  in  the  United  States  of  America 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  a  total  of  ninety  days 
during  the  taxable  year  and  the  compensation  received  for 
such  services  does  not  exceed  $3,000.00  in  the  aggregate. 

In  such  cases  Sweden  reserves  the  right  to  the  taxation  of  such 
Income. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article  shall  apply, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  a  resident  of  the  United  States  of  America 
deriving  compensation  for  personal  services  performed  within 
Sweden. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  Article 
shall  have  no  application  to  the  professional  earnings  of  such 
individuals  as  actors,  artists,  musicians  and  professional  athletes. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  have  no  application  to 
the  income  to  which  Article  X  relates. 

aeticls  xn 

Students  or  business  apprentices  from  one  contracting  State 
residing  in  the  other  contracting  State  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
•tudy  or  for  acquiring  bualness  experience  ahail  not  be  taxable  by 
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or  increment  of  property  the 


the  latter  State  In  respect  of  remit  ances  received  by  them  from 
within  the  former  State  for  the  pur  joses  of  their  maintenance  or 

studies.  J 

Abticlz  3  HI 

In  the  case  of  taxes  on  property 
following  provisions  shall  be  applicaple: 
(1)  If  the  prop)erty  consists  of: 

(a)  Immovable      property      ajid 
thereto; 

(b)  Commercial    or    Industrie: 
time  shipping  and  air  transport 


accessories      appertaining 

enterprises,  including  mari- 
iindertakings; 
the  tax  may*  be  levied  only  In  that  contracting  State  which  is  en- 
titled under  the  preceding  Articles  Ho  tax  the  Income  from  such 
property. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  forms  of  property,  the  tax  may  be 
levied  only  in  that  contracting  Sta  e  where  the  taxpayer  has  his 
residence  or.  in  the  case  of  a  corpc  ration  or  other  entity,  in  the 
contracting  State  where  the  corporajtlon  or  other  entity  has  been 
created  or  organized. 

The  same  principles  shall  apply  to  J 
tax  with  respect  to  corporations  of  S  weden  having  capital  or  other 
property  in  the  United  States  of  Am  srica. 

Articli  :  CIV 


basis 


oth«  r 


It  is  agreed  that  double  taxation 
manner: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
United  States  of  America  in 
profits  taxes,  including  all  surtaxes 
corporations,  may  Include  In  the 
Imposed  all  Items  of  Income  taxable 
United  States  of  America  as  though 
into  effect.     The  United  States  of 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  specifled 
this  Convention  or  other  like  taxes 
puted  but  not  In  excess  of  that  por^lo 
which  the  taxpayer's  net  Income 
entire  net  Income. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any 
Sweden,  in  determining  the 
erty   of   Its   residents   or   corporation 
dude  in  the  basis  upon  which 
income  and  property  subject  to  sudh 
of  Sweden.     Sweden  shall,  however 

,ctilated  that  portion   of   such  tax 
income  and  property  exempt  from 

.  provisions   of    this   Convention 
property. 

(2)   There  shall  also  be  allowed 
income  and  property  tax  a  deduct|Dn 
at  the  source  in  the  United  States 
less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
States    of    America    and    subject 
agreed  that  the  United  States  of 
credit  against  the  United  States 
of  Sweden  residing  in  the  United 


si  tail  be  avoided  In  the  following 


provision  of  this  Convention,  the 

deternflnlng  the  income  and  excess- 

of  its  citizens  or  residents  or 

upon  which  such  taxes  are 

under  the  revenue  laws  of  the 

this  Convention  had  not  come 

America  shall,  however,  deduct 

Article  I  (b)    (1)  and  (3)  of 

1  rom  the  income  tax  thus  com- 

n  of  the  Income  tax  liability 

tixable  in  Sweden  bears  to  his 


grttdusted 


t< 


Abticle 


With  a  view  to  the  more 
which   the   present   Convention 
States   iindertakes,    subject    to 
formation  In  the  matter  of  taxation 
State   concerned   have   at   their 
obtain  under  their  own  law,  as  maj 
the  other  State  in  the  assessment 
to    lend    assistance    in    the    service 
therewith.     Such  information  and 
subject   matter   of   this   Article 
competent  authorities  of  the  con 
course  or  on  demand. 

Article  IKVI 


1.  In    accordance    with    the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  ol 
competent  authorities  of  Sweden 
close  of  each  calendar  year  the 
such  calendar  year; 

(a)  The    names    and 
Sweden   deriving  from   sovircea 
America  dividends.  Interest, 
other    fixed    or    determinable 
showing  the  amount  of  such 
addressee; 

(b)  Any    particulars    which 
authorities  may   obtain   from 
similar  institutions  concerning 
resident  In  Sweden  or  to 
Utles; 

(c)  Any    partlcxilars    which 
authorities  may  obtain  from 
erty  passing  on  death 
viduals  resident  in  Sweden  or 
entities. 

2.  The  competent  authortties  ol 
competent  authorities  of  the 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of 
information  relating  to  such 

(a)   The  particulars  contalne|cl 
Swedish  authortties  in 


concern  ng 


Unt;ed 
«  ch 
calec  dar 


connec  ion 


provision  of  this  Convention. 

tax  on   income  and  prop- 

s   or  other   entitles,   may   to- 

tax  Is  imposed  all  items  of 

tax  under  the  taxation  laws 

deduct  from  the  tax  so  cal- 

liability   which   the    taxpayer's 

taxation  in  Sweden  under  the 

to   his   entire   income   and 


betrs 


by  Sweden  from  Its  National 

offsetting  the  tax  deducted 

of  America,  amounting  to  nut 

dividends  from  within  the  United 

such    tax    in    Sweden.     It    is 

erica  shall  allow  a  similar 

'come  tax  liability  of  citizens 

States  of  America. 


'  ^^me 
I]  icon 


XV 


effective  Imposition  of  the  taxes  to. 

rel  ites,   each   of    the   contracting 

reciprocity,    to    furnish    such    in- 

whlch  the  authorities  of  the 

di^K>sal   or    are   In   a   position   to 

be  of  \ise  to  the  authorities  of 

of  the  taxes  in  question  and 

of   doc\unents   in    coiuiectlon 

correspondence  relating  to  the 

shiJl   be   exchanged    between    the 

t -acting  States  in  the  ordinary 


preceding    Article.,    the    competent 

America  shall  forward  to  the 

soon  as  practicable  after  the 

following  Information  relating  to 


addre4ses    of    all    addressees    within 

within   the   United   States  of 

royalties,  pensions,  annuities,  or 

annual    or    periodical    Income, 

Income  with  respect  to  each 

the    competent    United    States 

3anks,  savings  banks  or   other 

assets  belonging  to  individuals 

Swedish  corporations  or  other  en- 


the    competent    United    States 
inventories  in  the  case  of  prop- 
debts  contracted  with  indl- 
Swedish  corporations  or  other 


Sweden  shall  forward  to  the 
States  of  America  as  soon 
calendar  year  the  following 
year: 

In  the  forms  delivered  to  the^ 
with  the  payment  to  indl- 
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viduals  or  corporations  or  other  entities  whose  addresses  are 
within  the  United  States  of  America  of  dividends  on  shares  in 
•  corporation  or  participation  certificates  in  cooperative 
societies   and  interest  on  bonds  or  other  aimilar  securities; 

(b)  The  particulars  contained  in  permits  accorded  to  Indl- 
Tiduals  resident  in  the  United  States  of  America  or  to  United 
Btates  corporations  or  other  entitles  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
for  business  purpoEes  immovable  property  situated  in  Sweden; 

(c)  Any  particulars  which  the  central  Swedish  authorities 
may  obtain  from  banks,  savings  banks  or  other  similar  insti- 
tutions concerning  assets  belonging  to  individuals  resident  in 
the  United  States  of  America  or  to  United  States  corporations 
or  other  entities;  ,  ^ ^,  ^       ^.      .^.  _ 

(d)  Any  particulars  which  the  central  Swedish  authortties 
may  obtain  from  Inventories  in  the  case  of  property  passing  oa 
death  concerning  debts  contracted  with  individuals  resident 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  United  States  corporations 

or  other  entities;  ^     „  „  .^  ^  o*^*-^ 

le)  A  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  United  States 
citizens  resident  In  the  United  States  of  Amertca  who  have 
made  declarations  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Stockholm 
in  charge  of  the  taxation  of  taxpayers  not  resident  in  Sweden 
for  purposes  of  the  Swedish  tax  on  income  and  prop)erty; 

(f)  Particulars  concerning  annuities  and  pensions,  public  or 
private,  paid  to  individuals  resident  in  the  United  States  of 

America. 

Article  XVn 

Each  contracting  State  undertakes,  Jn  the  case  of  citizens  or 
corporations  or  other  entitles  of  the  other  contracting  State,  to 
lend  assistance  and  support  In  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  which 
the  present  Convention  relates,  together  with  Interest,  costs,  and 
additions  to  the  taxes  and  fines  not  being  of  a  penal  character. 
The  contracting  State  making  such  collection  shaU  be  reeponsible 
to  the  other  contracting  State  for  the  sxmis  thus  collected. 

In  the  case  of  applications -for  enforcement  of  taxes,  revenue 
claims  of  each  of  the  contracting  States  which  have  been  flnaUy 
determined  shaU  be  accepted  for  enforcement  by  the  other  con- 
tracting State  and  collected  in  that  State  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  applicable  to  the  enforcement  and  coUection  of  its  own  taxes. 
The  State  to  which  application  is  made  shall  not  be  required  to 
enforce  executory  measures  for  which  there  is  no  provision  In 
the  law  of  the  State  making  ths  appUcatlon. 

The  applications  shall  be  accompanied  by  such  documents  as 
are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  making  the  appUcatlon  to 
establish  that  the  taxes  have  been  finally  determined. 

If  the  revenue  claim  has  not  been  finally  determined  the  State 
to  which  application  is  made  may.  at  the  request  of  the  other 
contracting  State,  take  such  measures  of  conservancy  as  are 
authorized  by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  former  State. 

Article  xvili 
The  competent  authority  of  each  of  the  contracting  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  obtain,  through  diplomatic  chaimels,  from  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  other  contracting  State,  particulars  in  con- 
crete cases  relative  to  the  application  to  citizens  or  to  corporations 
or  other  entitles  of  the  former  State,  of  the  taxes  to  which  the 
present  Ccuvention  relates.  With  respect  to  particiUars  in  other 
cases  the  competent  authority  of  each  of  the  contracting  States 
will  give  consideration  to  requests  from  the  competent  authority 
of  the  other  contracting  State. 

Article  XIX 
In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  Article  XVTI.  relating  to  mutual 
assistance  In  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  of  ArUcle  XVni,  relating 
to  particulars  in  concrete  cases,  be  construed  so  as  to  Impose  upon 
either  of  the  contracting  SUtes  the  obligation 

(1)  to  carry  out  administrative  measures  at  variance  with  tne 
reeulatlons  and  practice  of  either  contracting  SUte.  or 

(2)  to  supply  particxilars  which  are  not  procurable  tmder  its 
own  legislation  or  that  of  the  SUte  making  application. 

The  State  to  which  application  Is  made  for  information  or  assist- 
ance shall  comply  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  request  addressed 
to  it  Nevertheless,  such  State  may  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
request  for  reasons  of  public  policy  or  if  compliance  would  Involve 
violation  of  a  business,  industrial  or  trade  secret  or  practice.  In 
such  case  It  shaU  inform,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  State  making 

the  application. 

Article  XX 

Where  a  taxpayer  shows  proof  that  the  action  of  the  revenue 
authorities  of  the  contracting  States  has  resulted  In  double  taxa- 
tion In  his  case  in  respect  of  any  of  the  taxes  to  which  the 
present  Convention  relates,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  lodge  a  claim 
with  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  or  if  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of 
either  of  the  contracting  States,  with  the  State  of  which  he  Is  a 
resident  or,  if  the  taxpayer  is  a  corporation  ot  other  entity,  with 
the  State  In  which  It  is  created  or  organized.  Should  the  claim 
be  upheld,  the  competent  authority  of  such  State  may  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  competent  authority  of  the  other  State 
with   a   view   to  equitable   avoidance  of   the   double   taxation   in 

question.  

Abticlb  XXI 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  two  contracting  States  may 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  to  interpret  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention.  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  thU 
Convention  relating  to  exchange  of  information,  service  of  docu- 
ments and  mutual  assistance  In  the  collection  of  taxes,  such 
authorlUes  may.  by  common  agreement,  prescribe  rules  concern- 


ing matters  of  procedure,  forms  of  application  and  replies  thereto, 
conversion  of  currency,  disposition  of  amounts  coUected,  mini- 
mum amounts  subject  to  coUectlon  and  related  matters. 

Article  XXU 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  In  the  case  of  8wed«i, 
by  His  Majesty  the  King,  with  the  consent  of  the  Riksdag.  The 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stockholm. 

This  Convention  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  exchange  of  the  instrumento  of  ratification  and  shall 
apply  to  income  realized  and  property  held  on  or  after  that  date. 
The  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years 
and  indefinitely  thereafter  but  may  be  tenninated  by  either  con- 
tracting State  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  provided  at  least  six  montlis'  prior  notice  of  termina- 
tion has  been  given,  the  termination  to  become  effective  on  th« 
first  day  of  January  following  the  expiration  of  the  rix-month 
period.  ^  ^        . 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Convention  and  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  EIngllsh  and  Swedish  langnages,  both 
authentic,  at  Washmgton,  this  twenty-third  day  of  March,  nmeteen 
hiindred  and  thirty-nine. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca: 

SiTMNxa  Wellis     (i 

For  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden : 

W.  BOSTSdM       [I 

Protocol 


At  the  moment  of  signing  the  Convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation,  and  the  esUbllshment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  admin- 
istrative assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other  taxes,  this  day 
concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden,  the 
midersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  that  the  foUowlng  provi- 
sions shall  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Convention:     j 

1.  As  used  in  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  term  "permanent  establishment"  Includes  branches, 
mines  and  oil  wells,  plantations,  factories,  workshops,  ware- 
houses offices,  agencies.  instaUations,  and  other  fixed  places  of 
business  of  an  enterprise  but  does  not  include  the  casual  or 
temporary  use  of  merely  storage  faculties.  A  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  subsidiary  corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  parent  corporation. 
When  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States  carries  on 
business  in  the  other  State  through  an  employee  or  agent, 
estabrshed  there,  who  has  general  authority  to  contract  for 
his  employer  or  principal.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  latter  State.  But  the  fact  that  an 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States  has  bxisiness  deal- 
ings in  the  other  State  through  a  bona  fide  commlaelon  agent, 
broker  or  ctistodlan  shall  not  be  held  to  mean  that  such 
enterprise  has  a  permanent  establishment  In  the  latter  State. 

(b)  The  term  "enterprise"  includes  every  form  of  under- 
taking whether  carried  on  by  an  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  any  other  entity.  ^^ 

(c)  The  term  "enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  States' 
means,   as   the   case   may   be,   "United   States  enterprise  *   or 
"Swedish  enterprise." 

(d)  The  term  "United  States  enterprise"  means  an  enter- 
prise carried  on  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America  by  a  resident 
at  the  United  SUtes  of  America  or  by  a  United  SUtes  cor- 
poration or  other  entity;  the  term  "United  SUtes  corporation 
or  other  entity"  means  a  partnership,  corporation  or  other 
entity  created  or  organized  in  the  United  States  of  America 
or  under  the  law  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  or  of  any 
SUte  or  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

(e)  The  term  "Swedish  enterprise"  is  defined  in  the  same 
manner,  muUtis  mutandis,  as  the  term  "United  SUtes  enter- 
prise." .  .  J.  ^    ». 

2.  The  term  "corporation"  Includes  associations.  Jolnt-stodc 
companies,  and  Instirance  companies. 

3  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  contracting  States  not  residing  In 
either  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  contracting  SUte  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

When  doubt  arises  with  respect  to  residence  or  with  respect  to 
"the  taxable  status  of  corporations  or  other  entities,  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  two  contracting  SUtes  may  setUe  the  question 
by  muttial  agreement. 

4  The  provisions  of  Swedish  law  concerning  the  taxation  of  the 
undivided  esutes  of  deceased  persons  shall  not  apply  where  the 
beneficiaries  are  direcUy  Uable  to  taxation  in  the  United  States  of 

5  The  term  "life  annuities-  referred  to  In  Article  X  of  this 
Convention  means  a  stated  evaa  payable  pertodi^ly  at  stated 
times  during  life,  or  during  a  specified  number  °f  years,  tmder 
an  obligation  to  make  the  paymenU  in  consideration  of  a  gross 
stmi  paid  for  such  obligation.  

6  The  Swedish  so-called  "fees  tax"  (bevlUnlngsavglft  f6r  vlssa 
offentUga  forestiiUningar)  based  on  gross  income  in  so  far  as  It 
affects  such  individuals  as  actors,  artists,  musicians  and  profM- 
Blonal  athletes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Income  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  Article  XIV  (a).  

The  credit  for  taxes  provided  in  Article  XIV  shall  have  no  appUca- 
tlon to  taxes  deducted  at  the  source  from  dividends  and  Interest 
except  to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  (3)  ot  that  Artlda. 
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In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  thl«  Convention  the 
benefit*  of  section  131  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Act  of  1938, 
relating  to  crediu  for  foreign  taxes,  shall  be  accorded,  but  the  credit 
provided  for  In  Article  XIV  (a)  shall  not  extend  to  United  States 
exceas-proflts  taxes  nor  to  the  surtax  Imposed  on  personal  holding 
companies. 

7.  Citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  States  residing  within  the 
other  contracting  State  shall  not  be  subjected  In  the  latter  State  to 
other  or  higher  taxes  than  are  Imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  such 
latter  SUte.  ,  _,  ^ 

8.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  right  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
efflcers  to  o'.her  or  additional  exemptions  now  enjoyed  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  to  such  efflcers,  nor  to  deny  to  either  of  the 
contracting  States  the  right  to  subject  to  taxation  its  own  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  in  any  manner  any  exemption,  deduction,  credit 
or  other  allowance  accorded  by  the  lavre  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  State. 

10.  In  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
relating  to  exchange  of  information,  service  of  documents,  and 
mutual  assistance  In  collection  of  taxes,  fees  and  costs  Incurred  In 
the  ordinary  course  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  to  which  application 
Is  made  but  extraordinary  costs  Incident  to  special  forms  of  pro- 
cedure shall  be  borne  by  the  applying  State. 

11.  Documents  and  other  communications  or  Information  con- 
tained therein,  transmitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion by  one  of  the  contracting  States  to  the  other  contracting 
State  shall  not  be  published,  revealed  or  disclosed  to  any  person 
except  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  latter  State 
with  respect  to  similar  documents,  communications,  or  infor- 
mation. 

12.  As  used  with  respect  to  revenue  claims  In  Article  XVII  of 
this  Convention  the  term  "flnally  determined"  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Sweden,  claims  which  have  been  finally 
established,  even  though  still  open  to  revision  by  exceptional 
procedure; 

(b>  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  claims 
which  are  no  longer  appealable,  or  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal,  which  decision 
has  become  final. 

13.  As  used  in  this  Convention  th«  term  "competent  authority" 
or  "competent  authorities"  means,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  in  the  case  of 
Sweden,    the    Finance    Ministry. 

14.  The  term  "United  States  of  America"  as  vuaed  In  this  Con- 
vention In  a  geographical  sense  Includes  only  the  States,  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

15.  Sliould  any  difficulty  or  doubt  arise  as  to  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  present  Convention,  or  Its  relationship  to 
Conventions  between  one  of  the  contracting  States  and  any  other 
State,  the  competent  authorities  of  the  contracting  States  may 
settle  the  question  by  mutual  agreement. 

16.  Tlie  present  Convention  and  Protocol  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Sweden  providing  relief  from  double  Income  taxation  on 
shipping  profits,  signed  March  31.   1938. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  twenty-third  day  of  March,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty -nine. 

SXTlfNEB    WEIXXS       [SKAL] 
W.   BOSTBOM  isKAL] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  convention  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the. convention  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  convention  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratification 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Executive 
pventy-slxth  Congress,  first  session,  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  administrative 
assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other  taxation,  signed  at 
Washington  on  March  23.  1939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification.  (Putting  the  question.) 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to,  and  the  convention  is 
ratified. 

KSCESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p,  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  3.  1939.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATtONS 


Executive  nominations  received 
Assistant 


6/ 


Secretj  .ry 


Henry  F.  Grady,  of  California, 
tary  of  State. 

United  States 

Hon.  Lloyd  L.  Black,  of  Washjmgton 
district  judge  for  the  western  district 
a  position  created  by  the  act  of 

Hon.  Delbert  E.  Metzger,  of 
trict  judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii 
Watson,  deceased. 


DifTRICT  JXTDGES 

to  be  United  States 

of  Washington,  to  fill 

:ongress  of  May  31,  1938. 

to  be  United  States  dis- 

vice  Hon.  Edward  M. 


Hlo 


Supreme  Court  of  the  '  'erritcry  of  Hawah 


James  L.  Coke,  of  Honolulu, 
supreme  court.  Territory  of  Haivaii 
this  office  imder  an  appointment 
1938. 

Hon.  Emil  C.  Peters,  of  Honolilu 
the  supreme  court.  Territory  (f 
now  serving  in  this  post  under  ai  i 
July  26.  1939, 


CiRcurr  Courts,  Teri  itory  of  Hawah 
Hon.  Albert  M.  Cristy,  of  Hotolulu,  to  be  second  judge  of 


August  2 


the  Senate  Autnist  2,  1939 
OF  State 


to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 


to  be  chief  justice  of  the 

He  is  now  serving  in 

which  expired  June   18, 


,  to  be  associate  justice  of 

Hawaii.    Judge  Peters  is 

appointment  which  expired 


Territory  of  Hawaii.     He  is 
an  appointment  which  ex- 


the  first  circuit,  circuit  courts, 
now  serving  in  this  post  under 
pires  August  8.  1939. 

Hon.  Francis  M.  Brooks,  of  He  nolulu,  to  be  fourth  judge  of 
the  first  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Brooks  is  now  serving  in  this  post  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  July  26,  1939. 

Hon.  Daniel  H.  Case,  of  Wailu  ni,  to  be  judge  of  the  second 
circuit,  circuit  courts,  Territory  ( if  Hawaii, 
in  this  post  under  an  appointident  which  expires  August  6, 
1939. 

J.  Frank  McLaughlin,  of  H  molulu,  to  be  Judge  of  thc" 
fourth  circuit,  circuit  courts,  T;rritory  of  Hawaii,  \ice  Hon.' 
Delbert  E.  Metzger,  who  has  be  2n  named  United  States  dis- 
trict judge. 

Promotions  in  thi  Regular  Army 

TO  BE  COI  ONELS 

Lt.  Col.  Austin  Garfield  Frick,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from 
August  1,  1939. 

Lt.  Col.  Sydney  Smith  Winsloi  J,  Quartermaster  Corps,  from 
August  1.  1939. 

Lt.  Col.  Wilmot  Alfred  Dan  elson,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
from  August  1,  1939.  J 

Lt.  Col.  Boltos  Elder  Brewer,  ]  nfantry,  from  August  1,  1939. 

Lt.  Col.  Edgar  Bergman  Col  aday,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
from  August  1.  1939. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Allan  Stevens. ;  nfantry,  from  August  1, 1939. 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  Ramon  Ga;  cin.  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice, from  August  1,  1939. 

to  be  LIEtTTENANT  COLONELS 

Maj.  McFarland  Cockrill,  Cs  valry,  from  August  1.  1939. 

Maj.  Otto  Blaine  Trigg,  Cava  ry,  from  August  1,  1939. 

Maj.  Edison  Albert  Lynn,  <  )rdnance  Department,  from 
August   1.   1939. 

Maj.  Lawrence  Cordell  Friz2?ll,  Cavalry,  from  August  1, 
1939. 

Maj.  Guy  Humphrey  Drewry. 
August  1,  1939. 

Maj.  Henry  Davis  Jay,  Field  i  iTtillery,  from  August  1,  1939. 


Maj.  Clarence  Maxwell  Culp, 


Ordnance  Department,  from 


nfantry,  from  August  1, 1939. 


Maj.  Ray  Lawrence  Burnell,  yield  Artillery,  from  August  1, 
1939. 

Maj.  Raphael  Saul  Chavin,  JOrdnance  Department,  from 
August  1,  1939. 

TO  BE  MAJORS 

Capt.  Mortimer  Francis  Sull|van,  Cavalry,  from  August  1, 
1939. 

Capt.  Eggleston  Westley  Peac^,  Quartermaster  Corps,  from 
August  1.  1939. 


1939 
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Capt.  Leslie  DUlon  Carter,  Cavalry,  from  August  1,  1939. 

Capt.  Don  Riley,  Infantry,  from  August  1,  1939. 

Capt.  Pembroke  Augustine  Brawner,  Infantry,  from  August 

1    1939. 
Capt.  Isaac  Leonard  Kltts,  Field  Artillery,  from  August  1, 

1939. 
Capt.  Fred  Charles  Thomas,  Quartermaster  Corps,  from 

August  1,  1939. 

Capt.  Merrill  Deitz  Mann,  Air  Corps  (temporary  major.  Air 

Corps) .  from  August  1,  1939. 

Capt.  James  Bernard  Patterson,  Cavalry,  from  August  1, 

1939. 
Capt.  Albert  Carl  Foulk,  Air  Corps  (temporary  major.  Air 

Corps) .  from  August  1,  1939. 

Capt.  Edward  Vincent  Harbeck,  Jr.,  Air  Corps  (temporary 
major.  Air  Corps),  from  August  1,  1939. 

Appointment,  by  Transfer,  in  the  Rsgitlar  Army 
First  Lt.  Robin  Bruce  Epler,  Air  Corps,  to  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  with  rank  from  June  13,  1936. 

Appointments  and  Promotions  in  the  Navy 
Commander  Howard  D.  Bode  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Navy, 
to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939. 

The  following -named  lieutenant  commanders  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Robert  H.  Harrell  Elwood  M.  Tillson 

William  E.  A.  Mullan  Alva  J.  Spriggs 

Daniel  F.  Worth,  Jr. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Raymond  F.  Tyler  Michael  J.  Malanaphy 

Thomas  D.  Guinn  David  B.  Justice 

James  R.  Harrison  William  B.  Whaley.  Jr. 

Harold  B.  Herty  Frederick  S.  HaU 

Fred  J.  Barden  Daniel  B.  Candler 

RusseU  D.  Bell  Louis  F.  Teuscher 

William  I.  Leahy  Philip  S.  Reynolds 

Brook  S.  Mansfield  Charles  D.  Beaumont,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Hargrove  Steele  B.  Smith 

Charles  C.  Anderson  Albin  R.  Sodergren 

Chester  A.  Swafford  Henry  D.  Batterton 

Henry  G.  Williams  Thomas  E.  Kelly 

William  P.  Ramsey  George  A.  T.  Washburn 

Eugene  P.  Sherman  Winston  P.  Folk 

Paul  E.  Howard  Theodore  J.  Shultz 

Waiiam  G.  Fewel  Crutchfleld  Adair 

Charles  P.  Woodson  John  H.  Morrill 

Harry  L.  Bixby  Chester  E.  CarroU 

William  G.  Forbes  Williara  A.  Kanakanui 

Fort  H.  Callahan  William  J.  MarshaU 

Charles  W.  Roland  James  M.  Robinson 

Charles  J.  MarshaU  Ernest  M.  Eller 

Walter  F.  Weidner  Richard  G.  Voge 

John  R.  Hume  Robert  E.  Cronin 

Roy  R.  Darron  ^    ^    ,, 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939. 

Peter  M.  Gaviglio  John  H.  Brockway 

Theodore  A.  Torgerson  Sidney  J.  Lawrence 

Victor  A.  King  Millard  J.  Klein 

Lowell  W.  WUUams  Sej-mour  D.  Owens 

Charles  F.  Sell  Nelson  M.  Head 

Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick  John  N.  Hughes 

Curtis  E.  Smith  Bernard  F.  McMahon 

Reid  P  Fiala  Philip  W.  Mothersill 

Donald  T.  Wilber  Benjamin  P.  Field,  Jr. 

Alfred  B.  Metsger  Elliott  E.  MarshaU 

Charles  L,  Crommelin  Gerald  L.  Ketchum 

Anthony  C.  Roessler  Samuel  E.  Nelson 

Lion  T.  Miles  Robert  S.  Pahle 

John  P.  Harper,  Jr.  WUliam  H.  Johnsen 

Jay  S.  Anderson  Richard  N.  Antrim 

Karl  R.  Wheland  Vincent  J.  Meola 

Charles  O.  Cook,  Jr.  Andrew  L.  Young,  Jr. 

George  B.  Madden  Clarence  L.  Gaasterland 

Robert  P.  Beebe  Harlan  T.  Johnson 


Joseph  T.  Thornton,  Jr. 
Lee  S.  Pancake 
Alden  H.  Irons 
Henry  Williams,  Jr. 
Wilmer  E.  GaUaher 
William  W.  Fitts 
Frederic  S.  Steinke 
Jack  Bercaw  Williams 
Charles  M.  Jett 
Carlton  C.  Lucas 
Ernest  B.  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Ward  T.  Shields 
Albert  H.  Wilson.  Jr. 
William  C.  Hughes,  'Jr. 
Jc*m  D.  Huntley 
Alfred  B.  Tucker,  m 
James  D.  Grant 
Henry  R.  Wier 


Charles  L.  Werts 
John  W.  Gannon 
James  L  Cone 
Baxter  M.  McKay 
Robert  E..C.  Jones 
Edward  L.  Foster 
Joseph  W.  Leverton,  Jr. 
Warren  R.  Thompson 
Marvin  J.  Jensen 
James  C.  Dempsey 
Charles  W.  Aldrich 
Mann  Hamm 
Prentis  K.  WUl 
Warren  G.  Corliss 
Walter  J.  Stewart 
Thomas  H.  Copeman 
Peyton  L.  Wirtz 
James  B.  Weller 


The  following  named  ensigns  to  be  lieutenants   (junior 
grade)    in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  4th  day  of  June 
1939: 
Allan  F.  Fleming  Jack  C.  Moore 

Willard  M.  Hanger  Everett  M.  Link,  Jr, 

Robert  J.  Williams  Daniel  McE.  Entler,  Jr. 

Joseph  L.  Evans  Richard  A.  Teel 

Otis  R.  Cole.  Jr. 

Medical  Inspector  Ruskin  M.  Liiamon  to  be  a  medical 
director  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  to  rank  from 
the  1st  day  of  July  1939. 

The  following-named  dental  surgeons  to  be  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank 
from  the  23d  day  ot  June  1938: 

Carlton  B.  Morse  1 

Prank  V.  Davis  ' 

John  L.  McCarthy 

The  foUowing-named  passed  assistant  dental  surgeons  to 
be  dental  surgeons  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander,  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Louis  D,  Mitchell,  Jr.  Edwin  D.  FouUc 

Robert  P.  Irons  Walter  P.  Caruthers 

The  following-named  assistant   pajmiasters  to  be  passed 
assistant  paymasters  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 
MarshaU  H.  Cox  ] 

Ignatius  N.  Tripl  » 

John  W.  Crumpacker 

The  following-named  civU  engineers  to  be  civil  engineers 
to  the  Na\7.  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank  from 
the  30th  day  of  June  1936: 

Raymond  V.  Miller  Theron  A.  Hartung 

Charles  R.  Johnson  Herbert  S.  Bear 

The  following-named  civU  engineers  to  be  civil  engineers 
in  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank  from  the 
23d  day  of  June  1938: 
Harold  W.  Johnson  j 

Edmund  B.  Keating 

The  following-named  civU  engineers  to  be  civil  engineere 
in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank  from  the 
1st  day  of  July  1939: 
Clyde  W.  CoryeU  WUliam  O.  HUtabidle.  Jr. 

Edward  D.  Graffin  Cushing  Phillips 

WUliam  W.  Schneider  James  D.  WUson 

Henry  E.  Wilson  John  C.  Gebhard 

Boatswain  William  E.  White  to  be  a  chief  boatswato  In 
the  Navy,  to  rank  with  but  after  ensign,  from  the  15th  day 

of  June  1939. 

Postmasters  j' 

ALABAMA 

John  D.  Means  to  be  postmaster  at  BoUgee,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
D.  H.  Byrd.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  January  22. 

1939. 

Frank  A.  Bryan  to  be  postmaster  at  Columbia.  Ala.,  in  place 
of  P  A.  Bryan.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2,  1939. 

John  T.  Cooper  to  be  postmaster  at  HartseUe,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Day.  deceased. 
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ALASKA 

William  H.  Murray  to  be  postmaster  at  Skagway.  Alaska,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Murray.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  17,  1939. 

ARKANSAS 

Prank  Welch  to  be  postmaster  at  Carlisle,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
Prank  Welch.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  26. 1939. 

John  L.  Hyde  to  be  postmaster  at  Tillar.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Hyde.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  1.  1939. 

Leila  B.  Lsmch  to  be  postmaster  at  Weiner,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  B.  Lynch.    Inciunbent's  commission  expired  July  1,  1939. 

CALIFORNIA 

Myrtle  E.  Vance  to  be  postmaster  at  Portola,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Vance.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  February  9, 

1939. 

M&t  Alfred  Schaeffer  to  be  postmaster  at  Vemalis,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Schaeffer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  24,  1939. 

COLORADO 

Joseph  A.  Pfost  to  be  postmaster  at  Arapahoe,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Pfost.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  21, 
1939. 

Charles  H.  Rash  to  be  postmaster  at  Dolores.  Colo.,  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Rash.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  11, 1939. 

John  T.  Adkins  to  be  postmaster  at  Holly.  Colo.,  in  place  of 
J.  T.  Adkins.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18,  1939. 

George  H.  Duke,  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Hotchkiss.  Colo., 
in  place  of  G.  H.  Duke,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

Cleatus  a.  Marshall  to  be  postmaster  at  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colo.,  in  place  of  C.  G.  Marshall.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  22,  1939. 

Mary  E.  Dermody  to  be  postmaster  at  Strasburg,  Colo., 
in  place  of  M.  E.  Dermody.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  9,   1939. 

coNNEcncirr 

William  J.  Collamore  to  be  postmaster  at  Essex,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Coulter,  deceased. 

Prank  R.  Stevens  to  be  pjostmaster  at  Rowayton.  Conn., 
In  place  of  F.  R.  Stevens.  Incximbent's  commission  expired 
May    13.    1939. 

George  H.  Tetreault,  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Versailles, 
Conn.,  in  place  of  G.  H.  Tetreault.  Jr.  Incumbent's  commis- 
"  slon   expired  July   30.    1939. 

Inez  V.  Lawson  to  be  postmaster  at  Wilton.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  I.  V.  Lawson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  28,  1939. 

DKLAWARI 

Charles  J.  Dougherty  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Castle,  Del.* 
in  place  of  C.  J.  Dougherty.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  18,  1938. 

FXORroA 

Prank  W.  Dole  to  be  postmaster  at  FeUsmere.  Pla..  in 
place  of  F.  W.  Dole.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired  July  1, 
1939. 

Rubye  C.  Parmer  to  be  postmaster  at  Holly  Hill,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  R.  C.  Farmer.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August   9.   1939. 

Oliver  K.  Holmes  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  City,  Pla.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Chapman,  resigned. 

Lynn  W.  Bloom  to  be  postmaster  at  Lakeland,  Pla..  in 
place  of  L.  W.  Bloom.  Incumbent's  conunission  expired 
March  27.  1939. 

Charlie  B.  Goodman  to  be  postmaster  at  Shamrock,  Pla., 
in  place  of  C.  B.  Goodman.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  9,  1939. 

Montrose  W.  Neeley  to  be  postmaster  at  Wabasso.  Pla..  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Neeley.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
July  26.   1939. 

GEORGIA 

Lessie  P.  Gray  to  be  postmaster  at  Oraymont.  Oa.,  in 
place  of  L.  P.  Gray.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
12,  1939. 


August  2 


Edward  A.  Barnett  to  be  po;tmaster  at  Leary,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Barnett.  Incunibent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

George  S.Thompson  to  be  pdstmaster  at  Odum,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  G.  S.  Thompson.    Incunbent's  commission  expired 

July  1.  1939. 

Watson  K.  Bargeron  to  be  p(stmaster  at  Sardis,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  W.  K.  Bargeron.  Incunbent's  commission  expired 
July  19,  1939. 

Daniel  M.  Proctor  to  be  postna.ster  at  Woodbine,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  D.  M.  Proctor.  Incur  ibent's  commission  expired 
January  22,  1939. 

n)AH( 

Alvin  L.  Punk  to  be  postmaster  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  Prank  Dvorak,  deceasec . 

Arvene  J.  Boyle  to  be  postmaster  at  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Boyle.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
26.  1939. 

Parley  Rigby  to  be  postmaster  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  Parley  Rigby.  Incunbent's  commission  expired 
March  13,  1939. 

n-LINC IS 

George  A.  Porter  to  be  postmaster  at  Alexis.  111.,  in  place 
of  G.  A.  Porter.    Incumbent's   commission  expired  June  6, 

1938. 

Leonora  C.  Rentschler  to  be  postmaster  at  Chestnut,  Dl., 
in  place  of  L.  C.  Rentschler.  incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  22,  1939. 

Ben  Bramlett  to  be  postmas  er  at  Enfield,  HI.,  in  place 
of  Ben  Bramlett.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
13,  1939. 

Howard  M.  Peaster  to  be  poiitmaster  at  Hillsdale,  Dl.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Peaster.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  17,  1939. 

Gertrude  G.  Schrader  to  be  xjstmaster  at  Leiand.  HI.,  in 
place  of  G.  G.  Schrader.  Inambent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

Jane  M.  Dorfler  to  be  postrxaster  at  Mundelein,  HI.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Dorfler.  Incunbent's  commission  expired 
Jime  12.  1938. 

Irwin  Knudson  to  be  postmaiter  at  Newark,  ID.,  in  place 
of  Irwin  Knudson.  Incumben 's  commission  expired  JiUy 
26.  1939., 

Robert  J.  White  to  be  postniaster  at  New  Berlin,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  White.  Incumbeat's  commission  expired  June 
17.  1939.  j 

William  K.  Lyon  to  be  postnJaster  at  Niles  Center,  HI.,  In 
place  of  W.  K.  Lyon.  Incumb€iit's  commission  expired  July 
31,  1939. 

Mary  Bellert  Corson  to  be  postmaster  at  Northbrook,  Hi., 
in  place  of  M.  B.  Corson.  Incfimbent's  commission  expired 
March  23,  1939. 

William  H.  Woodard  to  be  pjostmaster  at  North  Chicago, 
HI.,  in  place  of  W.  H.  Woodard. 
expired  May  28.  1938. 

Mansford  W.  Blackard  to  In 
in  place  of  M.  W.  Blackard. 
pired  July  1,  1939. 

Lena  Maude  McBride  to  be 
in   place  of  L.  M.  McBride. 
pired  February  7,  1939. 

Edna  O.  Trumbull  to  be  po^master  at  River  Grove,  HI., 
in  place  of  E.  O.  Tnunbull. 
pired  June  27.  1939. 

Parke  Bumham  to  be  postmister  at  Ullin,  HI.,  in  place  of 
Parke  Bumham.    Incumbent's 
1939. 

Agnes  Clifford  to  be  postmasler  at  Venice,  HI.,  in  place  of 
Agnes  Clifford.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  22, 
1939. 

Irma  M.  Clark  to  be  postmaster  at  Victoria,  HI.,  In  place  of 
R.  K.  Collinson.    Incumbent's 
16,  1939. 


Incumbent's  commission 

postmaster  at  Omaha.  111., 
Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
postmaster  at  Pawpaw,  HI., 
incumbent's  commission  ex- 


[ncumbent's  commission  ex- 


commission  expired  May  29, 


commission  expired  January 
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1939 

Herbert  L.  O'Connell  to  be  postmaster  at  Wilmette,  m., 
in  place  of  H.  L.  O'Connell.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  27,  1939. 

John  R.  King  to  be  postmaster  at  Winchester,  lU.,  in 
plsu;e  of  J.  R.  King.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 

17   1939. 

Grover  Cleveland  Thornton  to  be  postmaster  at  Worden, 
HI.,  In  place  of  E.  P.  Picker,  removed. 

XMSIANA 

Joseph  A.  McCormick  to  be  postmaster  at  Arabia,  Ind., 
in  place  of  J.  A.  McCormick.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  18,  1939. 

Ira   G.   Davis   to   be   postmaster   at   Anderson,   Ind-,   in 
place  of  H.  L.  BrendeL  deceased- 
Samuel  O.  McCarty  to  be  postmaster  at  Carthage,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  S.  O.  McCarty.     Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  26,  1939. 

Quitman  J.  Van  Laningham  to  be  postmaster  at  Portville, 
Ind.,  in  place  of  Q.  J.  Van  Laningham.  Incumbent's  com- 
mission expired  Jime  1,  1939. 

Ada  R.  Wilson  to  be  postmaster  at  Galveston,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  A.  R.  Wilson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  3,  1938. 

Lee  Pattic  to  be  postmaster  at  Middletown,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Lee  Pattic.     Incumbent's  commission  expired  May   15, 

1939. 

Henry  T.  Cain  to  be  postmaster  at  Remington,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  H.  T.  Cain.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 27,  1939.  ,^     ,  J    , 

Carl  P.  Bardonner  to  be  postmaster  at  Reynolds,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Bardonner.    Incumbent's  commission  expires 

August  26,  1939.  ^     _.    .r  .,     I 

Cova  H.  Wetzel  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockport,  ind.,  m 
place  of  C.  H.  Wetzel.     Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  18,  1939.  ^..      t  ^ 

Thomas  J.  Conley  to  be  postmaster  at  Rome  City.  Ind.. 
In  place  of  T.  J.  Conley.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  27,  1939.  .r  .a    4 

*    Frank  L.  Hand  to  be  postmaster  at  Royal  Center,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Hand.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

3    1938. 

'Leo  Bertram  Whitehead  to  be  postmaster  at  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  in  place  of  L.  B.  Whitehead.    Incumbent's  commission 

exp^  August  27,  1939,  ^  ^     .       , 

Orel  R.  Small  to  be  postmaster  at  Walton,  Ind.,  m  place 
of  O.  R.  Small.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1938. 

IOWA 

Willis  C.  Hussey  to  be  postmaster  at  Albert  City,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Hussey.     Incvunbent's  commission  expired 

June  18.  1938.  ^         .    .,.      , 

Nels  A.  Chrlstensen  to  be  postmaster  at  Alta.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  N.  A.  Christensen.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired March  14,  1938.  ,       ».     ^  ^  «      i  «- 

JuUa  E  Dean  to  be  postmaster  at  Blanchard.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J  E  Dean.    Incimibent's  commission  expired  July  30. 1939. 

Jens  P.  Jensen  to  be  postmaster  at  Bode.  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J  P  Jensen     Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  17,  1939. 

*  John  H.  Schulte  to  be  postmaster  at  Breda,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Schulte.    Inciunbent's  commission  expired  Jtme  25, 

1939 

James  S.  Walton  to  be  postmaster  at  Clearfield,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Walton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1938.  ^    ,..        ,  4 

Robert  H.  Stoneking  to  be  postmaster  at  Cushing,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  R.  H.  Stoneking.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

January  18.  1939.  _  ,  .       i     ^ 

Ralph  Schroeder  to  be  postmaster  at  Dysart.  Iowa,  in  place 

of  Ralph  Schroeder.    Incumbent's  commission  expu-ed  May 

17   1939 

Walter  R.  Price  to  be  postmaster  at  Earlham,  Iowa,  in  p^e 
of  W  R.  Price.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2, 1939. 

Ralph  A.  Kelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Early.  Iowa,  m  place 
of  R.  A.  Kelley.  Incim:ibent's  commission  expired  February 
0.  1939. 
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Ida  Belle  Stokes  to  be  postmaster  at  Emerson,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  I.  B.  Stokes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  20, 
1939. 

John  O.  Bussard  to  be  postmaster  at  Essex,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  O.  Bussard.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  30, 

1939. 

Hans  P.  Hansen.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Exlra,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Hansen,  Jr.  Ii»cumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939. 

Jacob  S.  Porgrave  to  be  postmaster  at  Parmington.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  J.  S.  Porgrave.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939. 

Eugene  C.  Dodds  to  be  postmaster  at  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Dodds.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 26.  1939. 

Mary  G.  Thompson  to  be  postmaster  at  Grand  Junction, 
Iowa,  in  place  of  M.  G.  Thompson.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  February  9.  1939. 

Alice  F.  FVigarty  to  be  postmaster  at  Irwin,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  A.  F.  Fog&rty.    Incumbents  commission  expired  July  30, 

1939. 

Wallace  W.  Farmer  to  be  postmaster  at  Kellerton.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  W.  W.  Parmer-  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  22,  1939. 

John  E.  Leinen  to  be  postmaster  at  Keota,  Iowa,  in  place  ol 
J.  E.  Leinen.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  January  18. 

1939. 

Frank  P.  Konrad  to  be  postmaster  at  Lacona.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  P.  P.  Konrad.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

Jime  18,  1938. 

Arthur  G.  Buchanan  to  be  postmaster  at  Lime  Spring, 
Iowa,  In  place  of  A.  G.  Buchanan.  Incumbents  commission 
expired  March  13,  1939. 

Avis  Monnette  Fox  to  be  postmaster  at  Little  Sloiut.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Pox.    Incimibent's  commission  expired  July 

30   1939. 

William  P.  Gaddis  to  be  postmaster  at  Lovilla.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  W.  P.  Gaddis.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  25.  1939. 

John  E.  Amdor  to  be  postmaster  at  Massena,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Amdor.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  20, 

1939. 

Gay  S.  Morgan  to  be  postmaster  at  Milton.  Iowa,  in  place 
Of  G.  S.  Morgan.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 

25   1939. 

Patrick  H.  Fng»sh  to  be  postmaster  at  Monona,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  English-  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  9,  1939. 

Barrel  C.  Laurenson  to  be  postmaster  at  Moorhead,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  D-  C-  Laurenson.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  18,  1939. 

Opal  H.  Wallace  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Market,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  O.  H.  Wallace.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1938. 

Gladys  M.  Heiland  to  be  postmaster  at  Panora.  Iowa,  to 
place  of  G.  M.  Heiland.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  9,  1939. 

John  R.  Strickland  to  be  postmaster  at  Parkersburg.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  J.  R.  Strickland.  Incumbent's  conunission  ex- 
pires August  26,  1939. 

Francis  W.  Aubry  to  be  postmaster  at  Perry.  Iowa,  in 
pUce  of  P.  W.  Aubry.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  19.  1939.  ,  .       ^ 

Charles  A.  Alter  to  be  postmaster  at  Persia.  Iowa,  to  place 
of  C.  A-  Alter.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July   19. 

1939.  

Charles  B.  Chapman  to  be  postmaster  at  Prescott.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  C.  B.  Chapman.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  19,  1939.  _      w     »         .1 

Nora  E  Knapp  to  be  postmaster  at  Quimby,  Iowa.  In  place 

of  N.  E.  Knapp.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2, 

1^939 
Clarence  J  Bunkers  to  be  postmaster  at  Remsen,  Iowa,  to 

place  of  C.  J.  Bunkers.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

January  18.  1939. 
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George  S.  Peters  to  be  postmaster  at  Renwlck,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  O.  S.  Peters.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

17    1939. 

Harve  E.  Munson  to  be  postmaster  at  Rippey,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  E.  Munson.    Incumbent's  commission   expired 

January  18.  1939.  /„,  „ 

Henry  M.  Michaelson  to  be  postmaster  at  Sergeant  Bluff, 
Iowa.  In  place  of  H.  M.  Michaelson.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  March  14.  1938. 

Clara  L.  Chansky  to  be  postmaster  at  Solon,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Chansky.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  25, 

1939. 

Hazel  O.  Graves  to  be  postmaster  at  Stanton,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  H.  O.  Graves.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  2,  1939. 

Marie  Eilers  to  be  postmaster  at  Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  Marie  Eilers.    Incumbent's  conmiission  expired 

July  19    1939. 

Porter  V.  Hall  to  be  postmaster  at  Union,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
P.  V.  Hall.    Incimibent's  commission  expired  January  29, 

1939. 

Mack  C.  DeLong  to  be  postmaster  at  Washington,  Iowa, 
In  place  of  M.  C.  DeLong.  Incvunbent's  commission  expired 
July  19.  1939. 

Olive  A.  Burrows  to  be  postmaster  at  Wilton  Junction, 
Iowa,  in  place  of  O.  A.  Burrows.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  June  18.  1939. 

KANSAS 

Arthur  E.  Biberstein  to  be  postmaster  at  Attica,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Biberstein.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Elmer  E.  Howerton  to  be  postmaster  at  Blue  Mound,  Kans., 
in  place  of  E.  E.  Howerton.  -Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  18.  1939. 

Elsie  J.  Callahan  to  be  postmaster  at  Burr  Oak,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  E.  J.  Callahan.  Incvunbent's  commission  expires 
August  27.  1939. 

Lee  A.  Perry.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Caldwell,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  E.  F.  Glover,  removed. 

Max  H.  Dyck  to  be  postmaster  at  Fowler,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  Dyck.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 
1939. 

N.  Pearl  Helvem  to  be  postmaster  at  Hiawatha,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  N.  P.  Helvem.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
Augxist  26.  1939. 

Mary  E.  McCreery  to  be  jjostmaster  at  Hugoton,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  McCreery.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Erwin  E.  Lewerenz  to  be  postmaster  at  Lincolnville.  Kans., 
In  place  of  E.  E.  Lewerenz.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  1.  1939. 

Donald  L.  McGregor  to  be  postmaster  at  Linn,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Raven,  transferred. 

Agnes  L.  O'Leary  to  be  postmaster  at  Luray,  Kans..  in 
place  of  A.  L.  O'Leary.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Edward  W.  Shiney  to  be  postmaster  at  McCracken,  Kans., 
in  place  of  E.  W.  Shiney.    Incmnbent's  commission  expired 

May  29,  1938.  ,^    ^ 

Ernest  W.  McHenry  to  be  postmaster  at  McLouth,  Kans., 

in  place  of  E.  W.  McHenry.    Incumbent's  conmaission  expires 

August  26,  1939. 
Moses  P.  Davis  to  be  postmaster  at  Madison,  Kans.,  in 

place  of  M.  P.  Davis.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 

18   1939. 

Joseph  S.  Dooty  to  be  postmaster  at  Melvem,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  J.  S.  Dooty.    Incimibent's  commission  expired  July 

9.  1939. 

Walter  B.  Ford  to  be  postmaster  at  Oskaloosa,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  W.  B.  Ford.    Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 

21    1939. 

Charles  A.  Mardick  to  be  postmaster  at  Richmond,  Kans., 
in  place  of  C.  A.  Mardick.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  27,  1939. 


August  2 

at  Toronto,  Kans.,  In 
incumbent's  commission  expired 


at  Virgil.  Kans.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


pos  master 


at  Wakefield,  Kans.,  in 
's  commission  expired  July 


George  F.  Popkess  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  G.  P.  Popkess. 
June  18,  1939. 

John  H.  Pennebaker  to  be 
place  of  J.  H.  Permebaker 
June  18.  1939. 

Charles  P.  Gates  to  be  postma!  ter 
place  of  C.  P.  Gates,    Incumbent 
9,  1939. 

KENTUCA/ 

Ben  P.  Edrington  to  be  postmaster  at  Bardwell,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Edrington.  Incuijibent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

George  Baxter  Ramsey  to  be  po  ;tmaster  at  Dawson  Springs, 
Ky.,  in  place  of  G.  B.  Ramsey.  Incmnbent's  commission  ex- 
pired February  18,  1939. 

Maria  T.  Fish  to  be  postmastei  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  M.  T.  Fish.    Incumbent's  conu  lission  expired  February  18, 

1939. 

John  A.  McCord  to  be  postmasi  er  at  Pinevllle,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  McCord.    Incumbent's  o  immission  expired  February 

5,  1938. 

Clinton  F.  Cleek  to  be  postma^er  at  Walton,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  O.  W.  Cleek,  resigned. 


omsM»« 


Loms 

Harry  G.  Simoneaux  to  be  poatmaster  at  Golden  Meadow, 
La.,  in  place  of  C.  R.  Moncrief .  resigned. 

MAIN]: 


Ward  F.  Snow  to  be  postmastei 
of  W.  F.  Snow.    Incmnbent's 
1939. 

Hubert  A.  Nevers  to  be  postiiaster 
place  of  H.  A.  Nevers.    Incvunbeit 
17,  1939. 


at  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  in  place 
coinmission  expires  August  13, 


UARTLJ  ND 


Howard  Raymond  Hamilton 
Md.,  in  place  of  H.  R.  Hamiltob 
expired  July  1,  1939. 

MASSACHriSETTS 


.0  be  postmaster  at  Cardiff, 
Incumbent's  commission 


Harold  A.  Harrington  to  be 
Mass.,  in  place  of  H.  A. 
sion  expires  August  26,  1939 

Edmund  C.  Tyler  to  be  postiiaster 
Mass.,  in  place  of  E.  C.  Tyler, 
pired  July  18,  1939. 

George  L.  Magner  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  G.  L.  Magner. 
July  18,  1939. 

John  F.  Mack  to  be 
place  of  J.  F.  Mack.    Incumber^ 
26,  1939. 

Carl  E.  Brown  to  be  postmaiter 
place  of  C.  E.  Brown.    Incumbent 
29.  1939. 

Alice  E.  Roberts  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  A.  E.  Roberts. 
August  27, 1939. 

Peter  Victor  Casavant  to  be 
place  of  P.  V.  Casavant. 
July  18,  1939. 

Annie  E.  Gallagher  to  be  postinaster 
Mass..  in  place  of  A.  E.  Gallagher 
expired  July  10,  1939. 

Dennis  P.  Sweeney  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  D.  P.  Sweeney. 
July  31,  1939. 

Katharine  F.  Rafferty  to  be  p4stmaster 
place  of  K.  F.  Rafferty. 
June  17,  1939. 

John  F.  Finn  to  be  postmastei 
of  J.  P.  Finn.    Incumbent's  copamission 
1939. 


at  Patten,  Maine,  in 
*s  commission  expired  May 


postmaster  at  Graniteville, 
Incvunbent's  commis- 


Harrin  jton 


at  Great  Barrington, 
Incumbent's  commission  ex- 

at  Hingham,  Mass.,  In 
Incu^nbent's  commission  expired 

postma^er  at  Housatonic,  Mass.,  In 
's  commission  expired  June 

at  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  in 
's  commission  expired  May 

at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission   expires 

p<  istmaster  at  Natick,  Mass.,  in 
Inciinbent's  commission  expired 

at  North  Wilmington, 
Incumbent's  commission 

at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  place 
expires  August  12, 


1939 
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be  postmaster  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
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Frank  J.  Lucey  to 
place  of  F.  J.  Lucey, 
22   1939. 

James  P.  Healy  to  be  postmaster  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  In 
F.  Healy.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 


place  of  J, 
26,  1939. 

MICHIGAN 

Mabel  A.  Amspoker  to  be  postmaster  at  Ashley,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Amspoker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  3.  1939. 

Francis  W.  Jewell  to  be  postmaster  at  Elberta,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  P.  W.  Jewell.    Incumbent's  commission   expired 

July  26,  1939.  ,.     „.  ^ 

Natalie  G.  Marker  to  be  postmaster  at  Elk  Rapids,  Mich., 

In  place  of  N.  G.  Marker.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  17,  1934. 

David  G.  Bernard  to  be  postmaster  at  Hale,  Mich.,  in  place 

of  D.  G.  Bernard.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  1, 

1939. 

Samuel  B.  PIzer  to  be  postmaster  at  Harrlsville,  Mich..,  in 
place  of  8.  B.  Pizer.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
26,  1939. 

Etta  V.  Schram  to  be  postmaster  at  Lincoln,  lifich..  in 
place  of  E.  V.  Schram.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

Edgar  S.  Allen  to  be  postmaster  at  Mancelona.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Allen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
28,  1939. 

Thomas  Edward  Shine  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Austin, 
Mich.,  in  place  of  T.  E.  Shine.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  26,  1939. 

Archie  M.  Stinchcomb  to  be  postmaster  at  Sunfleld,  Mich., 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Stinchcomb.  Incuml)ent's  commission  ex- 
pired April  26,  1939. 

Edward  N.  Moroney  to  be  postmaster  at  Trenton,  Mich., 
In  place  of  E.  N.  Moroney.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  17,  1939. 

Michael  A.  Mahar  to  be  postmaster  at "  ^rmontvlDe,  Mich., 
in  place  of  M.  A.  Mahar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  29,  1939. 

BOSSISSIPPI 

Charlie  J.  Moore,  Jr..  to  be  postmaster  at  Bentonia,  Miss., 
in  place  of  C.  J.  Moore,  Jr.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  26,  1939. 

William  O.  Yeates  to  be  postmaster  at  Moorhead.  Miss.,  in 
place   of   J.   W.   Lucas.    Incvunbent's   commission   expired 

March  19,  1938. 

Mxssoxnii 

Bernice  F.  Degginger  to  be  postmaster  at  Albany,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Degginger.  deceased. 

Thomas  Wert  Gwaltney  to  be  postmaster  at  Charleston, 
Mo.,  in  place  of  T.  W.  Gwaltney.  Incumbent's  conunission 
expired  June  26,  1939. 

Charles  Gentry  to  be  postmaster  at  Houston.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  Charles  Gentry.  Incvmibent's  commisison  exjrtred  May  4, 
1939. 

Leslie  L.  Travis  to  be  postmaster  at  Joplln,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Travis.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  22,  1938. 

Myrtle  P.  Chastain  to  be  postmaster  at  Koshkonong,  Mo., 
in  place  of  M.  P.  Chastain.    Incimibent's  commission  expired 

Jvme  25,  1939. 

Gerald  R.  Cooper  to  be  postmsister  at  Laredo,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  G.  R.  Cooper.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  27, 
1939. 

Sam  G.  Downing  to  be  postmaster  at  Maiden,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  S.  G.  Downing.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  25, 

1939. 

Marion  W.  Stauffer  to  be  postmaster  at  Majyville,  Mo,  in 
place  of  T.  G.  Robinson,  deceased. 

Edith  E.  Highflll  to  be  postmaster  at  Thayer,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Highflll.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  25, 

1939. 

Siimmerfleld  Jones  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Plains.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  Svunmerfield  Jones.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 


MONTAITA 

Ira  O.  Nichols  to  be  postmaster  at  Alberton.  Mont.,  in  place 
of  Teddie  Martin,  resigned. 

HEBRASKA 

Ralph  L.  Ferris  to  be  postmaster  at  Boelus,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Ferris.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  24. 

1939.  ,      , 

John  L.  Delong  to  be  postmaster  at  Bushnell,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Delong.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  August  1, 
1939. 

William  E.  McCaulley  to  be  postmaster  at  Chappell.  Nebr„ 
in  place  of  W.  E.  McCaulley.  Incumbent's  commisslan  ex- 
pired June  4.  1939. 

Harold  Hald  to  be  postmaster  at  Dannebrog,  Nebr.,  In  jaace 
of  Harold  Hald.    Incumbent's  coinmission  expired  June  18. 

1939. 

Cecil  Brundige  to  be  postmaster  at  Litchfield,  Nebr..  in 
place  of  J.  A.   Dunlay.     Incvunbent's   commission  expires 

July  24,  1939.  „_.        , 

James  A.  Dunlay  to  be  postmaster  at  Orleans,  Nebr..  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Dunlay.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Vincent  P.  Brine  to  be  postmaster  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  In 
place  of  H.  B.  Biui-t.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23,  1939. 

HEW    JERSEY 

S.  Russell  Hunt  to  be  postmaster  at  Delanco,  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  McCullough,  removed. 

Leroy  Jeffries  to  be  postmaster  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  Leroy  Jeffries.     Incumbent's  commission  expired 

June  26.  1939. 

Edward  R.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Pitman,  N.  J.,  m 
place  of  S.  P.  Clark.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

28,  1933. 

Martin  P.  Oettings  to  be  postmaster  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  M.  P.  Gettings.    Incumbent's  conmaission  expires 

August  26,  1939.  _.        .         .   „..,  ^ 

Alexander  W.  McNeiU  to  be  postmaster  at  Rldgewood. 
N.  J.,  In  place  of  A.  W.  McNeill.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  26,  1939. 

NEW    MEXICO  I 

Elzle  L.  Wells  to  be  postmaster  at  Demlng,  N.  Mex..  In 
place  of  O.  W.  Dexter.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  12.  1939. 

NEW    YORK 

Daniel  Grant  to  be  postmaster  at  Afton,  N.  Y..  in  jAaco 
of  Daniel  Grant.    Incumbent's  coinmission  exiwres  August 

21    1939. 

Joseph  J.  Wienand  to  be  postmaster  at  Alden.  N.  Y..  In 
Iriace  of  J.  J.  Wienand.  Incvunbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

Joeei^  T.  Norton  to  be  postmaster  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  T.  Norton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 24,  1939. 

Lewis  H.  Sears  to  be  postmswter  at  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  L.  H.  Sears.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

April  17,  1939.  „   _ 

Ruth  M.  Marleau  to  be  postmaster  at  Big  Moose,  N.  Y, 
In  place  of  R.  M.  Marleau.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  25,  1939. 

Morgan  Crapser  to  be  postmaster  at  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  Morgan  Crapser.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  21,  1939. 

Andrew  R.  Schmitt.  Sr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Cheekto- 
waga.  N.  Y..  in  place  of  A.  R.  Schmitt.  Sr.  Incumbent's  com- 
mission expired  June  25,  1939, 

Thomas  J.  McManus,  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Corfu.  N.  Y.. 
In  place  of  T.  J.  McManus,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  21,  1939. 

Lee  M.  Meldrim  to  be  postmaster  at  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Meldrim.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  2.  1939. 
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Sam  Rosenberg  to  be  postmaster  at  Pallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  Sam  Rosenberg.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  2.  1939. 

Harold  P.  Garrison  to  be  postmaster  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  H.  F.  Garrison.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  June  18.  1939. 

James  E.  Robinson  to  be  postmaster  at  Hermon,  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Robinson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

^dson  S.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  E.  S.  Miller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  23,  1939. 

Clarence  M.  Magce  to  be  postmaster  at  Kinderhock,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  C.  M.  Magee.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  «.  1939. 

John  Joseph  Fox  to  be  postmaster  at  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Pox.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  August 
2,  1939. 

William  R.  Kraft  to  be  postmaster  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Kraft.  Incimibent's  commission  expired 
JiUy  18.  1939. 

John  G.  Wlnans  to  be  postmaster  at  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  G.  Winans.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
26.  1939. 

Prances  S.  Murphy  to  be  postmaster  at  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  P.  S.  MuriAy.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Delia  M.  Rexford  to  be  postmaster  at  Loch  Sheldrake, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  D.  M.  Rexford.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  21.  1939. 

George  S.  Mackey  to  be  postmaster  at  Locke,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  G.  S.  Mackey.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

Henry  F.  McCall  to  be  postmaster  at  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  McCall.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Ella  M.  Hickey  to  be  postmaster  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Hickey.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  21,  1939. 

Robert  S.  Pearson  to  be  postmaster  at  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  R.  S.  Pearson.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

John  S.  VanKennen  to  be  postmaster  at  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  S.  VanKennen.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Harold  E.  Bollier  to  be  postmaster  at  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  H.  E.  Bollier.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  24,  1939. 

Thomas  J.  Conmy  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  T.  J.  Conmy.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  2.  1939. 

Eva  W.  Wheat  to  be  postmaster  at  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Wheat.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27.  1939. 

Charles  F.  Pallister  to  be  postmaster  at  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y..  In  place  of  C.  P.  Pallister.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  August  2.  1939. 

Walter  Frank  Baltes  to  be  postmaster  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  W.  P.  Baltes.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  22,  1939. 

Charlotte  House  Schoonmaker  to  be  postmaster  at  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y..  in  place  of  C.  H.  Schoonmaker,  Incumbent's 
commission  expired  May  8.  1939. 

Charles  Merton  Stanton  to  be  postmaster  at  Wellsburg, 
N.  Y..  in  place  of  C.  M.  Stanton.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  August  2.  1939. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Willie  S.  Hogan  to  be  postmaster  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Eubanks.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  16,  1939. 

John  W.  Mosteller  to  be  postmaster  at  Cherryville.  N.  C, 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Mosteller.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  16.  1939. 

Henry  A.  McNeely  to  be  postmaster  at  China  Grove,  N.  C, 
in  place  of  H.  A.  McNeely.  Incumbent's  conunission  expired 
Jirne  5.  1939. 


at  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
Incubibent's  commission  expired 


post  master 


Robert  H.  Edwards  to  be 
in  place  of  R.  H.  Edwards. 
June  18.  1938. 

Robert  G.  Creech  to  be  postm4ster 
place   of   R.   G.   Creech. 
June  25.  1939. 

Luther  M.  Carlton  to  be  postmaster  at  Roxboro,  N.  C,  in 

place  of  E.  J.  Tucker,  deceased. 

NORTH   DAkoTA 


at  La  Grange,  N.  C,  in 
Incunibent's  commission  expired 


Herman  A.  Borcherding  to  be 
N.  Dak.,  in  place  of  H.  A 
mission  expired  June  18,  1939. 


3ostmaster  at  New  England. 
Incumbent's  com- 


Borc  lerding 


omo 


Orr  to  be  postmaster 
Inciimbent's 


Florent  G 
F.  G.  Orr. 
1939. 

Clarence  T.  Zwickel  to  be  postmaster 
place   of   C.   T.   Zwickel. 
January  28,  1939. 

Worthy  A.  Circle  to  be  postmaster 
place   of   W.   A.  Circle 
August  27,  1939. 


PENNSYL1  ANIA 


Francis  A.  Meehan  to  be 
place  of  E.  H.  Crummy;  resigned 

Grover  C.  Albright  to  be 
place  of  R.  B.  Pool,  resigned. 


PUERTO 


August  2 


at  Basil,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
commission  expired  February   12, 


at  Bremen,  Ohio,  In 
Incubibent's  commission   expired 

at  Springfield,  Ohio,  In 
Incuifabent's   commission   expires 


posti^aster  at  Dravosburg,  Pa.,  in 
postmaster  at  Lansdale.  Pa.,  In 


Rico 


Juan  Aparicio  Rivera  to  be  p<fitmaster  at  Adjuntas,  P.  R., 
In  place  of  J.  A.  Rivera.  Inciimbent's  commission  expired 
January  17,  1939. 

Alfredo  P.  Irizarry  to  be  postn  laster  at  Cabo  Rojo,  P.  R..  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Irizarry.  Incunbent's  conunission  expired 
February  13.  1939. 

Francisco  R.  Fernandez  to  be  i  ostmaster  at  Guayama,  P.  R., 
In  place  of  F.  R.  Fernandez,  [ncumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired February  13,  1939. 

Eduvigis  de  la  Rosa  to  be  poi  tmaster  at  Isabela,  P.  R.,  In 
place  of  Eduvigis  de  la  Rosa,  [ncumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired February  13,  1939. 

Ricardo  Mendez.  Jr.,  to  be  p)stmaster  at  Lares,  P.  R.,  in 
"place  of  Ricardo  Mendez,  Jr.  jtncumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  17,  1939. 

Antonio  Godinez  to  be  postmj  ster  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  In 
place  of  Antonio  Godinez.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  13.  1939. 


TENNEJSEE 


Mary  Amelia  Slack  Copenhav^r 
Tenn..  in  place  of  M.  A.  S 
mission  expires  August  26.  1939. 

Nell  I.  Griffith  to  be  postmaster 
of  N.  I.  Griffith.    Incumbent's 
16.  1939. 

Charles  M.  Haygood  to  be 
In  place  of  J.  C.  Watson. 
April  29,  1936. 

TEXilS 


Coi  enhaver 


at  Vonore,  Term.,  in  place 
commission  expired  January 

postmaster  at  Waverly,  Tenn., 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


pos  master 


Richard  T.  Rieger  to  be 
place  of  Lela  Mann.     Incumbent'; 
ruary  9,  1939. 

Earl  D.  Massey  to  be  postmaster 
of  C.  L.  Wood.    Incumbent's 
25.  1939. 

Mary  A.  Hogan  to  be  postmaster  at  Pharr,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  B.  York,  removed. 

UTAtl 


Richard  B.  Porter,  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  R.  B.  Porter 
ruary  7,  1939. 

WASHUlCTON 


Oscar  N.  Handel  to  be  postnjaster 
Office  became  Presidential  July 


to  be  postmaster  at  Bristol, 
Incumbent's  com- 


at  Decatur.  Tex.,  In 
's  commission  expired  Feb- 

at  Killeen.  Tex.,  in  place 
jommission  expired  January 


at  Ogden,  Utah,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 


at  Electric  City,  Wash. 
1, 1937. 
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WISCONSIN 

Grant  E.  Denison  to  be  postmaster  at  CarrolMHe.  Wis..  In 
place  of  G.  E.  Denison.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  19.  1939. 

John  T.  Murphy  to  be  postmaster  at  Delavan.  Wis.,  m 
place  of  J.  T.  Murphy.  Incumbent's  conunission  expired 
May  29,  1939.  

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  August  2, 

1939 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational   Education. 

United  States  District  Jxtdgb 
Delbert  E.  Metzger  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii. 

Supreme  Court,  Territory  of  Hawah 
James  L.  Coke  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Emil  C.  Peters  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court* 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Circuit  Courts,  TERRrroRY  of  Hawaii 
Albert  M.  Cristy  to  be  second  judge  of  the  first  circuit, 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Francis  N.  Brooks  to  be  fourth  judge  of  the  first  circuit, 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Daniel  H.  Case  to  be  judge  of  the  second  circuit,  circuit 
courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

J.  Prank  McLaughlin  to  be  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit, 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Judges  of  the  Municipal  Court,  District  op  Columbia 
Nathan  Casrton  to  be  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Ellen  K.  Raedy  to  be  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District    of    Columbia. 

Appointments  and  Promotions  in  the  Navy 
To  be  rear  admiral 


Arthiu-  L.  Bristol,  Jr. 

To 

Elliott  B.  Nixon 
Sherwood  Picking 
Frederick  L.  Riefkohl 
Oliver  M.  Read 
Herman  E.  Fischer 


be  captains 

Ellis  M.  Zacharias 
DeWItt  C.  Ramsey 
Roscoe  E.  Schuirman 
Charles  A.  Lockwood,  Jr. 
Aaron  S.  Merrill 

To  be  commanders 
John  H.  Cassady  William  W.  BehrenS 

Walter  C.  Ansel  Roscoe  P.  Good 

Dixie  Kiefer  Benton  W.  Decker 

Spencer  H.  Warner  George  A.  Seitz 

Roland  G.  Mayer  James  H.  Chadwick 

Stewart  S.  Reynolds  Lunsford  Y.  Mason,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


Murray  J.  Tichenor 
George  C.  Montgomery 
Charles  W.  Oexle 
Wallis  F.  Petersen 
Prank  H.  Ball 
Elery  A.  Zehner 
George  B.  Evans 
Alfred  R.  Boileau 
Arthur  D.  Murray 
John  G.  Cross 
William  A.  Lynch 
Joseph  A.  Ouellet 
Herbert  H.  Taylor 
Charles  H.  K.  Miller 
Edward  R.  J.  Griffin 
Albert  L.  Prosser 
Asel  B.  Kerr 
John  P.  Curtis 

i.xxxiv 683 


Stanley  E.  Martin 
Robert  C.  Warrack 
Melvin  H.  Bassett 
Raleigh  B.  Miller 
Bailey  Connelly 
Orvllle  G.  Cope.  Jr. 
Joseph  H.  Gowan 
George  L.  Richard 
Thomas  O.  McCarthy 
Daniel  N.  Logan 
Morgan  C.  Barrett 
Delamer  L.  Jones 
Herbert  A.  Tellman 
Edward  I.  McQuiston 
Walter  S.  Keller 
George  P.  Watson 
Edwin  V.  Raines 
James  E.  Baker 


Kenneth  O.  Ekelund 
Harry  R.  Carson,  Jr. 
Harry  T.  Chase 
Richard  M.  Oliver 
Charles  H.  Walker 
Francis  L.  Robbins 
Robert  E.  Cofer.  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  L.  Dartsch 
Thomas  H.  Dyer 
John  R.  Ruhsenberger 
Homer  B.  Wheeler 
Hubert  M.  Hayter 
Solomon  P.  Oden 
George  W.  Evans.  Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  McPeake 
Neill  Phillips 
Joseph  F.  Dahlgren 

To  be  lieutenants 

James  O.  Biglow 
Elliott  M.  Brown 
Henry  A.  Renken 
James  R.  Z.  Reynolds 
Howard  J.  Abbott 
Edward  L.  Robertson,  Jr 
Claude  V.  Hawk 
Albert  D.  Gray 


Dewey  H.  Collins 
Elliott  W.  Shanklin 
John  M.  Sweeney 
Neville  L.  McDowell 
James  C.  Landstreet 
Henry  Plander        I 
Paul  S.  Crandall 
Henry  Crommelin 
Thomas  B.  McMurtrey 
Martin  R.  Peterson 
Robert  L.  Adams 
Austin  W.  Wheelock 
George  L.  Purmort 
John  H.  Long 
James  A.  McNally 
John  R.  van  Nagell 


I 

Schermerhorn  Van  Mater 
Raymond  P.  Hunter 
Bruce  L.  Carr 
Russell  C.  Williams 
Charles  B.  Brooks,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Kurtz,  Jr. 
Victor  H.  Soucek 
William  J.  Sisko 


To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 


Alfred  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
John  M.  Oseth 
Robert  C.  Sleight 
Jonathan  L.  W.  Woodville, 


Gordon  Fowler 
Forrest  W.  Simoneau 
John  W.  Hays 
John  R.  Millett 


Jr. 


surgeons 

Rupert  H.  Draeger 
Dirk  M.  te  Groen 
Jesse  G.  Wright 


To  be 

Bruce  E.  Bradley 
Irwin  L.  Norman 
Robert  S.  Simpson 
William  E.  Carskadon 

To  be  passed  assistant  paymaster 

Sidney  A.  Freeburg 

To  be  chaplain 

Stanton  W.  Salisbury 

To  be  chief  machinists 

Nell  M.  Wilson 
Jack  M.  Sutton 

To  be  chief  pay  clerk 

Gerald  C.  Anderson 

marine  corps 

To  be  captain 
Theodore  C,  Tumage,  Jr. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Harland  E.  Draper  Harry  F.  Rice. 

James  R.  Anderson  Randall  L.  Stallings 

Royce  W.  Com  John  L  Williamson.  JT. 

Robert  O,  Dirmeyer 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  Cullman. 

CONNECTICUT 

John  W.  Morris,  Canaan. 

WUliam  J.  Hemberg.  Mansfield  Depot 

Frederick  C.  Fiynn,  Thomaston. 

FLORIDA 

Undine  D.  Watson.  Cedar  Keys. 
James  M.  Boen,  Wildwood. 

KANSAS 

William  E.  Love.  Bronson. 
Archie  D.  Spillman,  Buffalo. 
James  H.  Sandifer,  El  Dorado. 
Walter  C.  Reeder,  Kinsley. 
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Joseph  H.  Schneider,  Nortonville. 
Robert  J.  Pafford.  Salina. 
Elton  L.  Pounds,  Smith  Center. 

MAINE 

Louis  A.  White.  Eastport. 
David  P.  Kelley.  Gardiner. 
Archie  R.  King.  Saco. 

MINNESOTA 

Marie  H.  Sands.  Aivarado. 
Ove  H.  Voigt.  Dent. 
Edward  A.  Buckley.  East  Grand  Porks. 
Herman  J.  Ricker.  Preeport. 
Lester  A.  Helweg.  Pulda. 
Bertha  T.  Hot,  Ghent. 
Charles  B.  Seipp.  Hanley  Palls. 
Irene  G.  Almquist,  Harris. 
Michael  E.  Tompkins,  Hector. 
WilUam  V.  Kane,  International  Palls. 
Jacob  Ohlsen,  Luveme. 
Byron  B.  Maddy.  McGregor. 
James  V.  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 
Robert  E.  OTkmnell.  Mound. 
Justin  I.  Brown.  Nevis. 
Raymond  A.  Llnnihan.  Red  Lake  Palls. 
WUUam  H.  Wilson.  Rushmore. 
Edward  M.  Swanson,  Russell. 
Herman  E.  Kent.  Sanborn. 
Julia  B.  Anderson.  Ziunbrota. 
^  MISSISSIPPI 

Frederick  J.  Pugitt.  Booneville. 
Minnie  L.  Beall.  Lexington. 
James  C.  Edwards.  Pontotoc. 

NEW   RAMPSHIRX 

Oustave  A.  Lanoix,  Gcmic. 
Raymond  J.  Carr.  Lancaster. 
Elizabeth  J.  Vamey,  Littleton. 

Niw  jERsrr 

Thomas  C.  Stewart,  Atlantic  City. 
Emma  E.  Hyland.  Camden. 
John  F.  O  Toole.  Cliff  side  Park. 
Edward  J.  Shea.  Rochelle  Park. 
Joseph  M.  Carson,  Trenton. 

NEW  YORK 

John  L.  Mack.  Gasport. 
David  J.  Fitzgerald,  Jr..  Glens  Palls. 
W.  Armand  Downes.  Hilton. 
Charles  A.  Denegar.  Madalin. 
Arthur  J.  Belgard.  Ogdensburg. 
Thomas  P.  Connolly,  Port  Chester. 
James  Arthur  Egan,  Sherrill. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Julius  C.  Pfeifer,  Richardtwi. 
John  A.  Corrigan.  Stanley. 
Clifton  G.  Poye,  Steele. 
Howard  W.  MUler.  Werner. 
Bemhard  Ottis,  Wyndmere. 

OKLAHOMA 

Orly  D.  Moreland.  Freedom. 

PSNNSTLVANU 

Mabel  G.  Collins.  Austin. 
George  R.  Meek,  Bellefonte. 
George  Ramsey,  Cheltenham. 
Dorothy  C.  Peighner.  Colver. 
lone  B.  Middaugh,  Dingmans  Perry. 
James  H.  Sinclair,  Palls  Creek. 
George  W.  Smith.  Mauch  Chunk. 
Kate  H.  Haydon.  Midland. 
Samuel  B.  Miller.  Mifliinburg. 
George  E.  Lay,  Monaca. 
Roy  Peiffer,  Mount  Gretna. 
Sylvester  L.  Rothenberger,  Oley. 
Perry  A.  Tschop,  Red  lion. 


Howard  O.  Boyer,  Rural  Vallefr. 
John  L.  Considine,  Sharon. 
John  A.  Maurer,  Tremont. 
Maurice  J.  McGee,  Troy. 
David  C.  Chamberlin,  TurbotfiUe. 
Lincoln  G.  Nyce,  Vernfleld. 
John  M.  Braden,  WashingtonJ 
Edward  L.  Middleswarth.  Yeagertown. 

SOTTTH    CAl  OLIHA 


Robert  L.  Plaxico,  Clinton 

te: 


August  2 


La  Verne  Gearhiser,  Big  Sant 
Hallle  L.  Davidson,  Daisy. 
Irene  Miller,  La  Follette. 
George  S.  Wilson,  McMinnvllle. 
F^rd  B.  Cowan,  White  Pine. 
Gaston  H.  Rhodes,  Whitevilk 

TEXAS 

Richard  P.  Park,  Aransas  Pas  i^ 
George  R.  Kocurek,  CaldwelL 
Albert  P.  Hinton,  Columbus. 
John  H.  Jones,  Dickinson. 
Marvin  B.  Smith,  Farmersvll|e, 
Mildred  H.  Freeman,  Freer. 
William  C.  Allen,  Heame. 
DeLouise  M.  Beall,  Jacksonvi]  le. 
George  H.  Boynton.  Hamiltop. 
Percy  L.  Walker,  Luling. 
William  H.  Wentland,  Mano^. 
Mary  E.  Pennington,  Matag(  rda. 
L03ral  N.  Tyer.  Mount  Belvieii. 
Lemuel  O.  Robbins,  RaymonpviUe. 
Prank  Clark,  Rockwall. 
Alejo  C.  Garcia,  San  Diego. 
Albert  G.  Lee,  Sweetwater. 
Pearson  P.  Pollard,  Waskom 

VIRGINIA 

Ruth  K.  Northington,  Lacro(  se 
John  P.  Kelly.  Pennington  (Jap. 
Pauline  H.  Dimcan,  Rivertot 


REJECnON 


by  the  Senate  Ariffust  2.  1939 


Executive  nomination  rejected 

Postmaster 
michigan 
Arthur  A.  Weng  to  be  poitmaster  at  Daggett,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aijgust  2,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Gunton  Temple 
Memorial  Presbyterian  ChurcA,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered 
the  following  prayer:  | 

O  Thou  Supreme  Ruler  of  tie  Universe,  by  whose  mercies 
we  are  spared  and  by  whose  power  we  are  sustained,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  day  whiih  has  come  as  a  sacred  gift 


from  Thy  hand,  bringing  with 


it  tasks  worthy  of  the  invest- 


ment and  consecration  of  our  loblest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

We  pray  that  there  may  be  nothing  in  this  day's  work  of 
which  we  shall  be  ashamed  wnen  the  sun  has  set  or  at  the 
eventide  of  life,  when  Thou  dosL  call  us  to  Thyself. 

Wilt  Thou  share  Thine  eternal  wisdom  with  these  Thy 
servants?  In  all  diiScult  problems  give  unto  them  that  faith 
which  casts  out  fear,  that  hcpe  which  never  despairs,  and 
that  love  which  lays  hold  )f  Him  whose  resources  are 
inexhaustible. 

May  we  strive  to  be  coworkers  with  Thee  in  ushering  In 
that  glad  and  glorious  day  w  ten  humanity's  needs  shall  be 
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supplied  and  men  everywhere  shaU  seek  to  gather  those  bless- 
ings which  none  can  ever  find  or  enjoy  alone. 

In  the  name  of  the  Christ,  our  Friend  and  Elder  Brother, 
we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATB 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier.  its  legislative 
clerk  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  „  , 
H.R.543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imogene  Enley; 
H  R  1177.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe; 
H.R.  1436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey; 
H.  R.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Boice; 
H.R. 2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ada  Fuller; 
H.  R.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An   act   for  the   retirement   of   employees  of   the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  29,  1936; 
H  R.2514.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  O.  E.  Williams; 
H.  R.  2610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  W.  Netterville; 
H  R  2642.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  RaUroad,  Territory 
of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  29,  1936.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds; 

H.  R.  2750.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage  or 
certain  commemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  2875.  An  act  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Boxer  RebeUion.  or  Philippine  Insurrection 
Shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran,  if  claim 
is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter; 

H  R  2833   An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 

(Public  No.  785.  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 

the  term  "ammvmition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act; 

H.R. 2971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indians  of  the 

Winnebago  Agency; 

H  R  2990.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  An  act  to 
estaialish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "  approved  June  28,  1937.  as  amended; 

H  R  3025.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reserve  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat. 

1214-15) ; 

H  R  3084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Dewey; 

H  R  3157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  Lopez,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were  of 
Alice  C.  Lopez,  deceased; 

H.  R.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1929  (45 

Stat.  536) ;  .  ^. 

H.  R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 

Weltner  ■ 

H.  R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ninety  Six  Oil  Mill. 

of  Ninety  Six,  S.  C; 

H  R  3569   An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristlde  I^fevre; 

H.  R.  3795.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Chilkoot  Barracks  Military  Reservation,  Alaska; 

H  R  4008  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor; 

H  R  4100.  An  act  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  in 
relation  to  an  alien  previously  lawfully  admitted  mto  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  or  representative 
of  a  recognized  religious  denomination  or  reUgious  organiza- 
tion existing  in  the  United  States; 

H.R. 4115.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  W.  C.  and  James 
Latane,  and  Willie  Johnson; 


H.  R.  4261.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 
Smith;  . 

H.R.4264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch, 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch,  and  Mary  Rainbolt; 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  to  make  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  Ubrary  a  public  depository  for  Government  publi- 
cations; ^    ^  , 

H.  R.  4434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  personal 
taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.  R.  4609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow; 

H.  R.  4638.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink 
bollworm,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  George    . 

M.  Corriveau; 

H.  R  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Laura 

T.  Corriveau;  >.**!. 

H  R  4742.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Ix)uisiana. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4783.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way: 
H  R.  4784.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 
H.  R.  4847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Beldlng; 
H  R  4983.  An  act  to  amend  sections  712,  802,  and  902  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relaUve  to  the 
requisitioning  of  vessels;  ^   ,       «     .  , 

H  R  5056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos; 
H  R  5450.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within  which  appU- 
cations  for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  amended,  may  be  filed; 

H.  R.  5516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chariotte  E.  Hunter; 
H  R  5611.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  817).  entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes  ; 
H  K  5684.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25    1938  (C.  710,  52  Stat.  1207).  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  General  Council, 
members  of  the  Klamath  Business  Committee  and  other  com- 
mittees appointed  by  said  Klamath  General  Council,   and 
official  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe; 
H  R.  5743.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter  C.  Holmes; 
H  R  5764   An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Creek  Dam  project.  Wil- 
liamson County,  ni.;  ^     ,  .,  «  w 
H  R  5775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen. 
H  R  5912.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit   Salt  Lake   City.   Utah,   to   construct   and   maintain 
certain  roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Port  Douglas 
Military  Reservation;  ,   _x      i     *  i  , 

H  R  5982.  An  act  for  the  protection  against  unlawful  use 
of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia  of  veterans' 
organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  providmg 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof; 

H  R  5988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to 
require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  Umted  States, 
and  tor  other  purposes,"  approved  June  8,  1938  (PubUc  Law 
No.  583.  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) ; 

H  R  6114.  An  act  to  authorize  postmasters  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  administer  oaths  and  afflrmaUons,  and 

for  other  purposes;  ^.       „#  ..„, 

H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporaUon  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  HospitaUzation,  Inc.; 

H  R  6268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  certain  allowances  for  losses  by  leak- 
age and  evaporation  upon  withdrawal  of  packages  of  brandy 
or  fruit  spirits  under  certain  conditions; 

H  R  6273  An  act  to  exempt  certain  motorboats  from  the 
operation  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  June 
9  1910  and  from'certain  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  motorboats  shaU  not  be  required  to  carry 
on  board  copies  of  the  pilot  rules; 
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H.  R.  6320.  An  act  to  establish  the  sUtus  of  funds  and  em- 
plovees  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  laundry; 

H.R.6405.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes:  ,  .».    ^ 

H.  R.  6528.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Memorial.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
for  other  piuposes; 

H.  R.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 
H.  R.  6539.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 
H.R.  6540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938: 
H.R. 6541.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6555.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  28,  1928  (45 
Stat.  374) .  as  amended,  relating  to  the  advance  of  funds  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  acts  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  so  as  to  permit  such  advances  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937.  and  to  per- 
mit advances  of  funds  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  customs  laws; 

H.  R.  6585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government; 

H.R. 6641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary; 

H.  R.  6872.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4886,  4887.  4920,  and 
4929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  Utle  35,  sees.  31,  32.  69, 
and  73) ; 

H.R.  6873.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4904,  4909,  4911.  and 
4915  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sees.  52.  57, 
59a,  and  63) ; 

H.R. 6875.  An  act  to  amend  section  4903  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  <U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  51) ; 

H.  R.  6899.  An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  6925.  An  act  to  waive  the  age  limit  for  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant.  Regular  Army,  of  certain  persons  now 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps; 

H.  R.  7086.  An  act  to  provide  for  insanity  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant  general  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.  R.  7263.  An  act  to  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty 
of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Golden  Gate  In- 
ternational Exposition  of  1939; 

H.  R.  7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the  Light- 
house Service  with  the  Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the  com- 
missioning, appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7320.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1939.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  Fountain 
In  Washington.  D.  C; 

H.J.Res.  183.  Jotot  resolution  authorizing  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  return  to  Williamsburg  Lodge,  No.  6.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Virginia,  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  lodge; 

H.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  delegation 
of  certain  authority  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover; 

H.  J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deferring  the  collecUon  of  certain 
irrigation  construcUon  charges  against  lands  imder  the  San 
Carlos  and  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  projects; 

H  J  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance and  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
%«sary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio; 

H.  J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  adjudi- 
'<iaition  by  a  commissioner  of  claims  of  American  oatiooaLs 


against  the  Government  of  tt  e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics;  and  x,.  i.  *w    «  .^  »• 

H.  J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolutioi,  providing  that  the  farmers 


market  in  blocks  354  and  355 


shall  not  be  used  for  other  pur  x>ses. 


The  message  also  announced 


AUGUST  2 


in  the  District  of  Columbia 


that  the  Senate  had  passed. 


with  amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested'  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  777.  An  act  for  the  relidf  of  Banks  Business  CoUege; 

H  R.  1693.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  certain  claimants  who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at 
or  near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte  County,  and  Sugar  lake  in 
Buchanan  County,  in  the  Sfcite  of  Missouri,  during  the 
month  of  March  1934; 

H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions: 

H.R. 2001.  An  act  for  the  eiualization  of  letter  carriers; 

H.R. 2452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Slade; 


H.  R.  2751.  An  act  to  repeal 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  which 


District  of  Columbia  of  coal  ^nd  wood  for  public  use.  and 
for  other  purposes; 


sections  3711.  3712.  and  3713 
relate  to  the  purchase  in  the 


within  the  Kaniksu  National 
n  course  of  acquisition  by  the 


H.  R.  2752.  An  act  to  includ( 
Forest  certain  lands  owned  or 
United  States; 

H.R. 3104.  An  act  for  the  rdief  of  Kyle  Blair: 
H.R.  3224.  An  act  creating  the  Louisiana-Vicksbiurg 
Bridge  Commission:  deflnint  the  authority,  power,  and 
duties  of  said  commission ;  am  I  authorizing  said  commission 
and  its  successors  and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mil  isissippi  River  at  or  near  Delta 
Point.  La.,  and  Vicksburg,  Mis;.; 

H.R. 3409.  An  act  to  amen(  ihe  act  of  June  15.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1516).  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hot  Springs  National  Pa  rk,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4108.  An  act  to  proviie  for  the  transfer  of  United 
States  Employment  Service  lecords,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.R. 4260.  An  act  for  the  n  lief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney; 
H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  ch  rks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day; 

H.R. 4540.  An  act  authorising  the  restoration  to  tribal 
ownership  of  certain  lands  up  on  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Oreg..  and  for  other  pirposes; 

H.R. 4938.  An  act  to  amei  d  the  act  approved  June  26, 
1935.  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  national  memorial  military 
park  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  oth<  r  piu-poses"; 

H.  R.  5625.  An  act  to  reguls  te  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  seeds;  to  require  lajeling.  and  to  prevent  misrep- 
resentation of  seeds  in  mters  ate  commerce ;  to  require  cer- 
tain standards  with  respect  \o  certain  imported  seeds;  and 
for  other,  purposes: 

H.R. 5747.  An  act  to  autliorize  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Wenatchee  Naticnal  Forest; 

H.  R.  6435.  An  act  to  authc  rize  cancelation  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl; 

H.  R.  6479.  An  act  amendii  g  section  2857  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Act; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  ^ief  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser; 

H.  R.  6614.  An  act  to  ame^id  the  Government  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act; 

H.  R.  6634.  An  act  amendi  ig  previous  fiood-control  acts, 
and  authorizing  certain  prelminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  fo'  other  pmrposes; 


H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating 


to  the  retirement  of  employees 


to  whom  the  provisions  of  sec  tion  6  of  the  act  approved  June 
20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  33,  sec.  763), 
as  amended,  apply; 

H.  R.  6874.  An  act  to  rep€  al  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35j  sec.  38) .  and  amend  sections 
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4885  and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  tiUe  35, 

sees.  41  and  78) ;  ,     ,  ^^    «  ^  -^ 

H.  R.  6878.  An  act  to  amend  section  4894  of  the  Revlsea 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sec.  37) ;  and 

H  R  7270.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bonneville  Project  Act; 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  29.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  faciliUes  of 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  elementary- 
school  purposes;  n^^oiHo 

S.  161.  An  act  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to  Grizelda 

Hull  Hobson;  ^       _     , 

S.  166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Kaplan; 

S  310   An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code; 

S  419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luke  A.  Westenberger; 

8. 538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  purchasers  of  lots 
In  Harding  town  site,  Florida; 

S  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  Home  Owners'  Ix)an  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  the  period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from 
15  to  25  years;  ^^     ^^  ,.    . 

S  773.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  adjudicate,  and 
render  final  judgment  on  any  and  aU  claims  which  the 
Yakima  Indian  Tribes  may  have  against  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ,   ^    „^  # 

S.  844.  An  act  to  simplify  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  power-boat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 

purposes;  _        „  .. 

S.  1024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriett  Boswell.  guardian 

of  Betty  Fisher:  ^  . 

S.  1214.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  more  permanent  tenure 
for  persons  canying  the  mail  on  star  routes; 

S  1234  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  ap- 
'-pfOved  June  25,  1938   (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938":  „     ^  ,  ,  ^,.u 

S.  1326.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Janet  Hendel,  nee  Judith 

Shapiro;  ,     ,._*-, 

S  1510  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George  Louis  Artick; 

8  1617   An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouras; 

S  1638.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd.; 

S  1643  An  act  to  provide  pensions  at  wartime  rates  for 
disability  or  death  incurred  in  Une  of  duty  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East; 

S  1710  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cancelation  of  certain 
notes  acquired  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board; 

S  1780  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  property  for  the  Antietam  Battlefleld  site  m  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Eberhart  Steel  Products 

Co    Inc  * 

S  1802  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utUization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  and 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States; 

S  1870    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dionis  Moldowan; 

S  1962  An  act  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  reopen  and  readjudicate  the  case  of  Came  How- 
ard Steedman  and  Eugenia  Howard  Edmunds; 

S.  2030.  An   act  for  the  reUef  of  Mira  Friedberg    (Mira 

S  2046  An  act  to  change  the  designations  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
the  Port  McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland; 

S  2059  An  act  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  city  of  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  of  an  easement  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  systems; 

S  2141  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title 
to  the  Puyallup  Indian  Tribal  School  property  at  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  for  Indian  sanatoriimi  purposes; 

S  2144.  An  act  providing  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  Lockwoods  Basin.  East  Boston,  Mass.. 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
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S.  2201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alabama  Lewis  Poole; 

S.2209.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Earle  Embrey; 

S.  2210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Merchants  Dlstillmg 

Corporation;  .     . 

S.2212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  development  of  mar- 
keting and  marketing  services  for  farm  commodities: 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  create  a  new  group  within  the  Air 
Corps.  Regtilar  Army,  with  the  designations  of  junior  flight 
officer,  flight  officer,  and  senior  flight  officer; 

S.  2261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Western  or  Old  Set- 
tler Cherokees,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  refuge  lands  within  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  perpetuation  of  the  eastern  wild  turkey  and  to 
provide  pure-blood  brood  stock  for  restocking  within  its 
native  range,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2284.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  4.  1898  (30  Stat. 
369) .  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  100  acting 
assistant  surgeons  for  temporary  service; 

S.  2295.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  reappoint 
and  honorably  discharge  David  J.  Sawyer,  second  lieutenant. 
National  Army,  as  of  May  11.  1919; 

S.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Richardson: 

S.  2419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  J.  Hogan  and 
W.  R.  Larkin,  in  connection  with  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Port  Hall  Indian  irrigation 

project.  Idaho; 

S.  2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John 
Ullmann,  Jr.; 

S.  2433.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  Casey; 

S  2464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  27,  1934  (48 
Stat.  505),  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1926;  34  U.  S.  C.  Supp. 
IV.  496;  sec.  14  of  PubUc.  No.  18.  76th  Cong.),  to  adjust  the 
limitations  on  the  proflts  of  certain  contractors  with  the 
United  States; 

S.  2492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dane  Goich; 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  recrea- 
tional faciUties  within  the  Chopawamsic  recreational  dem- 
onstration project,  near  Dumfries.  Va..  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 

purposes; 

S.  2496.  An  act iot  thc-xellef  of  James  E.  Barry; 

S.  2527.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  Nouhan; 

S.  2529.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Bell  Grocery  Co.; 

S.  2531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley  Palk.  Howard 
Franklin.  Mrs.  Nathan  Falk,  and  Rose  Winter: 

S.  2560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marjorie  Buchek; 

S.  2561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ina  Jones; 

S.  2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  M.  Shea; 

S.  2578.  An  act  to  designate  the  lock  and  dam  at  Alton. 
HI.,  as  the  Henry  T.  Rainey  Dam; 

S.  2598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Wessely; 

S.  2608.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  Sgt.  Samuel  Woodflll  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  then  place  him  on  the  retired  list; 

S.  2609.  An  act  to  reimpose  the  trust  on  certain  lands  al- 
loted  to  Indians  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  Montana; 

S.  2617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  the  undeveloped 
coal  and  asphalt  deposits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  in  Oklahoma; 

S.  2625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  surplus  animals  Inhabiting  the 
national    parks   and    national   monuments,    and    for   other 

purposes:  .  ,  * 

S  2627  An  act  to  empower  and  authorize  special  agents 
and  such  other  employees  of  the  Division  of  Investigations, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  are  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  that  purpose,  to  administer  oaths 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties: 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n).  section  77.  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  concerning  payment  of 

preferred  claims:  .    .   ^       „.     ^     ^     .  *. 

S.  2682.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  a  special  procedure  for  fixing  minimum- 
wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
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S  2689.  An  act  to  amend  section  33  of  the  act  enUtled  "An 
act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  respecting  copyright," 
approved  March  4.  1909.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2709  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  In 

certain  cases;  ^  ^w    »  ^        ^ 

S.  2712.  An  act  to  amend  section  2803  (c)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code; 

8. 2735  An  act  authorizing  the  Issuance  to  Orville  Wright 
of  honorary  aircraft  pilot's  certificate  No.  1; 

8. 2745.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases; 

8.2756.  An  act  relating  to  the  funeral  costs  and  trans- 
portaUon  of  bodies  of  certain  deceased  veterans; 

8.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  AprU  23,  1924; 

S  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia.  1928.  approved 
February  27,  1929; 

S.  2798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Parr; 

S.  2843.  An  act  granting  easements  on  Indian  lands  of  the 
Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indian  ReservaUon,  Wyo..  for  dam 
site  and  reservoir  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Riverton 
reclamation  project; 

S.  2866.  An  act  to  provide  for  allowance  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  Veterans'  Administration  beneficiaries  and  their 
attendants  In  authorized  travel  for  examinaUon  and  treat- 

nient;  ,  „  ^  , 

S.  2867.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  transfer  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  for  right-of-way  purposes,  a  small  strip  of  land 
at  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  CoatesvlUe,  Pa.; 

8.2893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on 
certain  flrst-class  mall  matter; 

8.  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution   for  the  relief  of  Kam  N. 

Kathju;  ^  ,        .. 

S.J. Res. 58.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  an  investiga- 
Uon  of  the  feasibility  and  desirabiUty  of  fixing  railroad  rates 
on  the  basis  of  zones; 

8.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  Harley  B.  Pferguson  as  a  major  general.  United  States 

Army;  and  . 

8.  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance for  pubUc  use  of  certain  highways  In  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.28.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery, 

Mont.;  ^ 

8. 808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis; 

8.1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co.; 

S.  1954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joannes  Josephus  Citron; 

S.  2056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.  F.  Glower  and  Elijah 
WlUlams; 

8. 2410.  An  act  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration; 

8. 2562.  An  act  to  facilitate  certain  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  rescluUon  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Port 
McHenry  on  September  14,  1939,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bCl  (H.  R.  4998)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  1921." 


August  2 


The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  cl>nference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to 


the  bill  (H.  R.  875)  entitled  yin  act  for  the  relief  of  Okie 
May  Pegley.  , 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  tfc  the  bin  fS.  796)  enUtled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Mato.  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin 
Cibilic,  or  ZibUch,"  requests  a  (jonference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kikg.  Mr.  BiALONEY,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Housd^to  the  bill  (S.  1269)  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Emil  ]  Yiedrich  Dischleit,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  t  le  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  King.  Mr. 
Maloney,  and  Mr.  Johnson  oJ  California  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounce  1  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Housi  to  the  bill  (S.  1538)  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konst  intinos  Dionysiou  Antiohos  (or 
Gus  Pappas) ,"  requests  a  con  erence  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  H<  uses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Maloucy,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  the  conferees  on  tt  e  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Hous ;  to  the  bill  (S.  1654)  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paclos  Pijuan,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoint;  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
MALONTf,  and  Mr.  Johnson  o:  California  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  io  the  bill  (8. 1911)  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tinnaus  Saleah  (Dave  Thomas) ," 
requests  a  conference  with  th^  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  ind  appoints  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
King.  Mr.  Maloney,  and  Mr. Jtohnson  of  California  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announci  d  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  o  the  bill  (S.  2271)  enUtled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Bamet  ^  ^^arren."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disageeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  SIchwartz,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 


TowNSEND  to  be  the  conferees 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


St  a  tutes 


TO  M.\KE  PERMISSTVE  THE 

TION  OVER  LAND  OR  INTERESTS 
STATES 

Mr.  BURCH.    Mr.  Speakei 
the  present  consideration  of 
section  355  of  the  Revised 
missive  the  acquisition  of  leg^lative 
interests  in  land  acquired  by 
mittee  amendment,  and  agre^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


ACQU^ITlON  OF  LEGISLATIVE   JURISPIC- 
IN  LAND  ACQXnRED  BY  THE  UNITED 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 

the  bill  (H.  R.  7293)  to  amend 

as  amended,  to  make  per- 

jurisdiction  over  land  or 

the  United  States,  with  a  com- 

to  the  committee  amendment. 

the  bUl. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


be,  to  such  purchase,  has  been 


follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  as  amended  U.  8.  C  title  33,  sec.  733;  title  34, 
sec.  520;  title  40,  sec.  255;  and  itle  50.  sec.  175)  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  >ut  the  words:  "nor  untu  the  con- 
Bcnt  of  the  legislature  of  the  S  ate  in  which  the  land  or  site  may 


given,"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 


of  said  section  355  the  foUowin ;  new  paragraph 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  obtaining  of 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  the  Ui  lited  States  over  lands  or  interests 
therein  which  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  It  shaU 
not  be  required;  but  the  head  or  other  authorized  officer  of  any 
department  or  Independent  establishment  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may.  In  such  cases  aiid  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem 
desirable,  accept  or  seciire  from  the  State  In  which  any  lands  or 
Interests  therein  under  his  Imn^dlate  Jxirisdiction,  custody,  or  con- 
trol are  situated,  consent  to  or  | cession  of  such  Jurisdiction,  exclu- 
sive or  partial,  not  theretoforol  obtained,  over  any  such  lands  or 
Interests  as  he  may  deem  desln  ale  and  indicate  acceptance  of  such 
jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  Un  ted  States  by  filing  a  notice  of  such 
acceptance  with  the  Oovemor  ol  such  State  or  In  such  other  mannrr 
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as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  o<f  the  State  where  such  lands 
are  situated  Unless  and  until  the  United  States  has  accepted 
lurisdlctlon  over  lands  hereafter  to  be  acquired  as  aforesaid,  it  shaU 
be  conclusively  presumed  that  no  such  Jtirlsdlctlon  has  been 
accepted." 
With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert:  '"niat  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  ju.  8.  C^. 
title  33.  sec.  733;  title  34.  sec.  520;  title  40.  sec.  255;  and  title  50, 
sec    175)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  355.  No  public  money  shaU  be  expended  upon  any  site  or 
land  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  erecting 
thereon  anv  armory,  arsenal,  fort,  fortification,  navy  yard,  custom- 
house, lighthouse,  or  other  public  building  of  any  kind  whatever, 
until  the  wTitten  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  shaU  be  had  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  title.     The  district  attorneys  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
furnish  any  assistance  or  information  in  their  power  in  relation  to 
the  titles  of  the  public  property  lying  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.    And  the  secretaries  of  the  departments,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  procure  any  additional  evi- 
dence of  tiUe  which  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  which  may  not 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  it  shall  be  peid  out  of  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  departments,  respectively:    PrmHded. 
however.  That  in  aU  cases  of  the  acquisition  of  land  or  any  inter- 
est therein  by  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  herein  specified 
or  for  other  purposes,  wherein  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Genera]  In  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  title  of  such  land  is  or  may 
t>e  required  or  authorized  by  law,  the  Attorney  General  may.  In 
his  discretion,  base  such   opinion  upon  a  certificate  of  title  of  a 
title  company.     Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law    the 
obtaining  of  exclusive  Jurii^dlctlon  in  the  United  States  over  lands 
or  interests  therein  which  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  It  shall  not  be  required;  but  the  head  or  other  authorized  officer 
or  any  department  or  independent  establishment  or  agency  of  the 
Government  may.  In  such  cases  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem 
desirable,  accept  or  secure  from  the  State  in  which  any  lands  or 
Interests   therein   under    his   immediate    Jurisdiction,   custody,   or 
control   are  situated,  consent  to  or  cession  of  such  Jurisdiction, 
exclusive  or  partial,  not  theretofore  obtained,  over  any  such  lands 
or  interests  as  he  may  deem  desirable  and  indicate  acceptance  of 
such  Jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice 
of  such  acceptance  with  the  Governor  of  such  State  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
such  lands  are  situated.    Unless  and  untU  the  United  States  has 
accepted  Jurisdiction  over  lands  hereafter  to  be  acquired  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  conclusively  presxuned  that  no  such  Jurisdiction 
has  been  accepted."  " 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  APRIL  23,  1904 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  839)  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April 
23,  1904,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFFRENCE    REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill   (8.  839)    to. 
amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23.  1904,  having  met,  after  fuH 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  fellows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  following  immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Senate  biU:  ":  Provided.  That  the 
words  'or  after  forty  years'  service',  contained  in  the  Retirement 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  April  23,  1904,  be  changed  to  read:  'or 
after  thirty  years'  service,  including  cadet  service';  and  be  it  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  words  -otherwise  than  as  a  cadet*  In  the 
same  Act  be  changed  to  read .  including  cadet  service    ";   and  the 

House  agree  to  the  same.  .   ^  .. 

^  A.  ;j.  Mat. 

R.  E.  Thomason. 
W.  G.  Andrews, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Morris  Sheppard, 
Lisnx  Hnx, 

RUrUS     C.     HOLMAM, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


8TATZMEMT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  or 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  839)  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act 
of  April  23,  1904.  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommend  In  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  bill  extended  the  Eletlrement  Act  of  April  23.  1W4, 
to  oQcers  not  above  the  grade  of  colonel  who  served  In  the  War 
with  Spain  between  April  21,  1898,  and  April  11,  1899.  The 
House  amendment  limited  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  blU  to 
officers  not  above  the  grade  of  colonel  with  not  lees  than  30 
years'  service  who  served  In  the  War  with  Spain  between  AprU 
21,  1898,  and  April  11,  1899. 

The  conference  report  accomplishes  the  same  result  as  ine 
House  amendment  by  specific  amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act 
of  April  23,  1904.  except  that  provision  Is  made  for  Includlnt 
cadet  service  In  computing  years  of  service. 

A.  J.  Mat, 
W.  G.  Andrtws, 
R.  E.  Thomabon. 
Managert  on  the  part   o/  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  cf  the 
Record  on  pending  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  and  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  list 
of    individuals    and   organizations   endorsing    the    bousing 

program. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

DEDICATION    OF    THE    4 -COUNTY    ELECTRIC    PCWER     ASSOCIATIOH 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  for 
home  this  afternoon.  On  next  Friday  I  am  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  4-County  Electric  Power 
Association  in  my  district  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
copies  of  those  proceedings,  including  my  address. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  regret  very  much  I  have  to  leave.  I 
understand  he  is  going  to  break  his  long  silence  tomorrow 
and  address  the  House  for  a  minute  and  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not be  here  to  hear  him.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  he  made  the  statement  some 
time  ago  that  the  only  cost  to  the  Government  cf  inserting 
matters  in  the  Record  is  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  the  ink. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  from  the 
Public  Printer  showing  that  the  statement  the  gentleman 
made  some  time  ago  referred  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  printing  these  items.  If  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
have  that  put  in  at  this  point  it  would  be  enlightening. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  have  no  objection;  I  am  always  glad  to 
be  enlightened  by  the  silent  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
[Here  the  pavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  I  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  , 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  admlnis- 
traUon  came  Into  power  an  expansion  of  Federal  land-bank 
loans  was  started  and  the  land-bank  commissioner  loans 
were  brought  into  being.  This  Government  promised  the 
fanners  that  It  would  save  their  farms  for  them.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  in  every  State  refinanced  their 
farms  because  of  promises  made  by  their  Government.  The 
farmers  were  told,  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio,  to 
apply  for  their  loans,  and  prevent  foreclosures,  and  they 
*ere  further  told  that  if  they  could  not  get  their  loans 
through,  to  write  to  the  President.  At  the  same  time  farmers 
were  promised  and  assured  that  farm  prices  would  be  raised, 
so  that  they  might  ultimately  save  their  land. 

Farm  prices  are  now  at  an  all-time  low.  The  spread 
between  that  which  the  farmer  must  pay  for  the  things  he 
buys  and  what  he  receives  for  his  products  has  increased. 
As  farm  prices  continue  to  decUne.  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  the  land-bank  commissioner  are  foreclosing  upon  farm 
homes  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  In  one  of  my  coun- 
ties 10  such  foreclosures  were  filed  within  1  week. 

This  Congress  should  not  adjourn  without  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  ease  the  burden  of  the  fanners  in  their 
payments  on  both  principal  and  interest  on  these  loans, 
which  they  obligated  themselves  for  upon  the  representations 
made  by  the  Government.  Deficiency  Judgments  should  he 
abolished  in  Federal  land-bank  and  commissioner  cases. 
Our  benevolent  Uncle  Sam  has  become  a  loan  shark. 

This  Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  an  amendment  to 
the  wage  and  hour  law  has  been  enacted  to  relieve  the  small 
telephone  companies,  agricultural  labor,  and  the  processors 
of  agricultural  products  from  compliance  with  that  law.  I, 
for  one.  am  willing  to  stay  here  until  this,  as  well  as  other 
much-needed  legislation,  has  been  enacted.    [Applause.! 

EXTENSION   or   REMARKS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  a  statement 
from  the  American  Good  Government  Society  and  three 
tables  prepared  by  them. 

Th^  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  to  include  certain  letters  and  excerpts  from  the 
Oregon  Voter,  and  also  a  certain  letter  from  Russell  Scott, 
of  Champceg.  Greg. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  0*BiiiKN  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear 
In  the  Appendix.] 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the- Rbcord  and  to  include  a  short 
newspaper  statement  dealing  with  sugar  production. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  RscoRi: 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  two  small 
letters  from  my  home  town. 

The  SPEAKEJa,    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
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therein  a  speech  delivered  by  Judge  Arthur  Overmyer.  a 
former  Democratic  Member  f roi  n  the  Thirteenth  District  of 
Ohio  concerning  the  Battle  of  1  "ort  Stevens. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MARIU  E  RAND 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 


re.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6 

airs  tmanimously  reported 

.uthorizing  the  United  States 

,  N.  H.,  to  participate  in  a 

t  of  the  dependents  of  the 

disaster,  which  occun-ed  on 


Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshin  . 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  n  inute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampsh 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
to  the  House  a  bUl.  H.  R.  6942, 
Marine  Band  to  proceed  to  Rj 
memorial  concert  for  the  bene 
victims  of  the  submarine  Sguah     _ 

May  23  last.  On  July  13  the  H^use  unanimously  passed  that 
bill,  after  which  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  where,  insofar  a^  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  be- 
cause of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee toward  the  proposal,  it  \«as  permitted  to  languish  and 

expire.  I  

It  is  difficult  for  the  people  on  New  Hampshire,  whose  sym- 
pathy and  concern  poured  out  lo  the  bereaved  dependents  of 
the  imfortunate  victims  of  thi  Squalus  disaster,  to  under- 
stand the  failure  of  this  bill  to  he  enacted  into  law  by  a  Con- 
gress that  can  so  lavishly  and  extravagantly  expend  billions 
of  dollars  but  could  not  see  th  ough  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion a  measure  that  involved  t  le  expenditure  of  only  $3,100 
for  a  most  worthy  and  deserving  cause.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Vinson. 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  Ho  use  for  their  sympathetic  and 
unanimous  support  of  this  eff c  rt  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of 
the  dependents  of  the  Squalus  victims.  That  the  wishes  of 
the  membership  of  this  bod:  were  disregarded  and  this 
worthy  effort  thwarted  is  a  mj  tter  of  deep  regret. 


FARMERS  AND  THE 


ADMUnSTRATIGN 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speake  r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj  ection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speal  er,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CttrtxsI  made  a  fsw  remarks  a  moment  ago  in 
which  he  deplored  the  conditio!  of  the  farmer  and  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  help  ;he  farmer.  I  have  just  con- 
sulted the  Record  and  find  th  it  on  a  rule  which  was  before 
the  House  yesterday  to  conside  •  a  bill  about  80  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  the  particular  measure  going  to  the  farmer,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  lecorded  as  voting  against  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Rec  ord  discloses.  The  appropria- 
tions made  by  this  Congress  since  January  show  we  have 
appropriated  $1,206,369,412  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  know  some  say.  Do  not  ch  irge  the  appropriation  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  or  for  roads  ;o  the  farmer.  Of  course,  not 
all  of  it  should  be  charged  t)  agriculture,  but  the  Record 
further  discloses  that  we  appiDpriated  $300,000,000  more  for 
agriculture  than  was  recomn  ended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Appropriations  for  a  xiculture,  including  roads  and 
the  Weather  Bureau,  today  aiiount  to  more  than  it  cost  to 
run  the  entire  Government  wli  en  I  first  came  to  Washington. 
What  did  the  bill  carry  yesti  rday  that  not  only  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curt  s],  but  all  Republicans  present, 


voted  against  considering?    1 1  st  the  items 


Public  roads 

Public  Works  Administration. 

Railroad   equipment 1 

Rural  electriflcatlon 

Department  of  Agriculture 


The  $400,000,000  for  the 
be  used  solely  for  rural-secuAty 
for  farm  tenants,  farm  laborei  s 
rural  rehabilitation  loans,  projects 


»500.  000.  000 

350.000.000 

250. 000.  000 

350.  000,  000 

400,000,000 

of  Agriculture  was  to 

projects,  such  as  facilities 

and  sharecroppers,  including 

for  the  provision  of  addi- 


De  jartment 
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tional  water  faculties,  and  fann-tenant  loans,  as  provided  in 
title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

I  realize  the  bill  as  reported  was  not  perfect.  There  were 
provisions  to  which  I  objected,  especially  the  administrative 
features,  and  if  the  measure  had  been  considered  I  would 
have  endeavored  to  amend  it,  but  I  was  willing  that  the  House 
at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

We  hear  about  Congress  asserting  itself;  that  Members 
voted  their  individual  judgment  yesterday.  Strange  the  Re- 
publicans' judgment  in  this  instance,  each  and  every  one  vot- 
ing on  the  rule,  was  in  accord.  Talk  about  "rubber  stamp 
Democrats,  could  it  be  there  were  some  "rubber  stamp"  Re- 
publicans in  evidence  yesterday? 

How  many  who  voted  against  considering  this  biU  had 
read  the  bill?  When  the  residents  of  the  rural  section  find 
out  what  was  in  the  bill,  poUtical  fences  will  suffer,  and  many 
of  their  Representatives  will  be  busy  during  the  vacaUon 
period  making  repairs,  if  that  be  possible. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  Democrats  joined  with  the 
Republicans  on  this  vote.  The  President  did  not  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  House  yesterday,  but  it  was  the 
laboring  man,  the  farmer,  and.  in  fact,  the  businessman.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee 
and  the  companion  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  is  supremely 
a  biU  to  aid  the  people  of  the  rural  areas,  to  aid  farmers  in 
their  fight  to  held  and  stay  on  their  farms,  and  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  rural  electrification.  It  proposes  to  accomplish 
these  worldly  results  in  a  sound,  financial  way.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  give  or  grant  the  money  necessary  to  accompUsh 
these  things,  but  to  loan  the  money  in  a  sound  way. 

The  bill  would  not  only  have  aided  the  farmers  and  the 
people  of  rural  areas  but  it  would  have  aided  laboring  men 
and  business  generally  by  promoting  work  and  the  spending 
of  money  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Do  not  be  fooled,  such  votes  are  not  destroying  President 
Roosevelt.  On  the  contrary,  he  gains  friends.  The  masses 
of  the  people  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much  rally  to  his 
defense,  and  that  includes  the  farmers. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  militant  minority  is  a  valuable  asset  In  any 
legislative  body— Federal,  State,  or  local— but  when  that 
militant  minority  has  but  one  objective— that  of  destruction 
of  legislation  ad\'anced  by  the  majority,  regardless  of  its 
provisions— it  becomes  a  menace  to  good  government. 

When  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  ad- 
journs analyze  the  record,  find  if  you  can  where  the  Re- 
publican minority  has  advanced  one  constructive  suggestion 
for  legislation  beneficial  to  recovery  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bills  the  Democrats  placed  before  the  Congress. 

When  I  return  to  my  district  I  will  report  to  my  con- 
stituents that  I  have  supported  the  President,  as  I  promised 
I  would  do  in  the  campaign  of  1938. 

construction    and    financing    of    SELF-LIQXnDATING     PROJECTS 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  have  slept  over 
it  and  tried  to  think  over  the  matter  of  yesterday,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  for  the  rest  of  you  but  I  think  it  is  a  shame, 
a  pity  that  47  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  should  unite 
with  the  RepubUcans  to  overthrow  and  defeat  the  mere 
bringing  out  of  a  Democratic  rule  to  discuss  and  vote  for  a 
measure  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  to  really  help  bring 
about  recovery,  so  sadly  needed;  but  we  must  congratulate 
the  Republicans  who  stood  in  a  firm  phalanx  and  never  a 
soUtary  one  broke  ranks.  As  to  those  Democrats,  if  they 
feel  victorious  this  morning,  I  shall  wait  to  see  how  they  feel 
when  we  come  back  next  January,  having  then  met  face  to 
face  the  people  who  trusted  them  with  their  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  DISNEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.       j 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

TO    PREVENT    PERNiaOUS    POLITICAL    ACTTVITIES — MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT    (S.  DOC.  NO.   105) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Because  there  have  been  so  many  misrepresentations,  some 
unpremeditated,  some  deliberate,  in  regard  to  the  atUtude 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
Senate  bill  1871.  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  poUtical  ac- 
tivities," and  because  a  number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  meaning  and  appUcation  of  some  of  its  provisions, 
I  deem  it  advisable  at  the  time  of  Executive  approval  to  make 
certain  observations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  genesis  of  this  legislation  lies  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  5.  1939,  respecting  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  Works  Progress  Administration.    I  said  In 
that  message:  "It  is  my  belief  that  improper  political  prac- 
tices can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  imposition  of  rigid  statu- 
tory regulations  and  penalties  by  the  Congress,  and  that  this 
should  be  done.    Such  penalties  should  be  imposed  not  only 
upon  persons  vdthin  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  but  also  upon  outsiders  who 
have  in  fact  in  many  instances  been  the  principal  offenders 
in  this  regard.    My  only  reservation  In  this  matter  is  that 
no   legislation   should  be   enacted  which  will  in  any  way 
deprive  workers  on  the  Works  Progress  Administration  pro- 
gram of  the  civil  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  common 
with  other  citizens." 

Furthermore,  in  applying  to  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  (with  a  few  exceptions)  the  rules  to  which  the 
civil-service  employees  have  been  subject  for  many  years, 
this  measure  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  that  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated  during  aU  my  public  life,  namely,  the 
wider  extension  of  civil  service  as  opposed  to  its  curtailment. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  exemptions  from  the  civU 
service  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  six  years  and 
a  half  have  originated  in  the  Congress  itself  and  not  in  the 
Executive.  .  *     *, 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  consistently 
advocated  the  objectives  of  the  present  biU.  It  has  been  cur- 
rently suggested  that  partisan  poUtical  reasons  have  entered 
largely  into  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  with  this  I  am  not 
concerned,  because  it  is  my  hope  that  if  properly  adminis- 
tered the  measure  can  be  made  an  effective  instrument  of 
good  government. 

As  is  usual  with  all  bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  this  bin 
has  been  examined  on  its  receipt  at  the  Executive  Office  by 
the  appropriate  departments  or  agencies,  in  this  case  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  the  Civil  Service 

Commission. 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Federal  Gtoverrunent  has  the  power  to  prescribe  as 
qualifications  for  its  employees  that  they  refrain  from  taking 
part  m  other  endeavors  which,  in  the  light  of  common  ex- 
perience may  well  consume  time  and  attention  required  by 
their  duties  as  pubUc  officials.  He  points  out.  however,  that 
such  qualificaUons  cannot  properly  preclude  Governrnent 
employees  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  or 
from  their  right  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

The  question  of  constitutionaUty  being  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  exercise  and  pres- 
ervation of  these  rights.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intent  of  tlie 
bill  is  to  foUow  broadly  the  provisions  of  civil-service  regu- 
lations that  have  existed  for  many  years  in  regard  to  poUt- 
ical activities  of  Federal  employees. 
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It  is  because  I  have  received  and  will  continue  to  receive 
so  many  queries  asking  what  a  Government  employee  may 
or  may  not  do  that  It  seems  appropriate  at  the  outset  to 
postulate  the  broad  principle  that  if  the  bill  Is  administered 
in  accord  \*'ith  its  spirit,  and  if  it  is  in  the  future  adminis- 
tered without  abuse,  oppression,  or  groundless  fear,  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Congress. 

For  example.  I  have  been  asked  by  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  under  this  law  they  would  lose  their  posi- 
tions if  they  merely  attend  political  meetings.  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  no. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  lose  their  positions 
if  they  contributed  voluntarily  to  party  or  individual  cam- 
paign funds  without  being  solicited.  The  answer  is,  of 
course  no. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  lose  their  positions 
if  they  should  merely  express  their  opinion  or  preference 
publicly — orally,  by  radio,  or  in  writing — ^without  doing  so 
as  part  of  an  organized  political  campaign.    The  answer  I 
Is  no. 

I  have  been  asked  if  citizens  who  have  received  loans  from 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  its  subsidiaries,  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  other  Government  lending  agencies,  would  be 
subject  to  the  terms  of  this  bilL    The  answer  is  no. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  farmers  receiving  farm  bene- 
fits would  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Again  the 
answer  is  no. 

I  have  been  asked  if  Government  employees  who  belong 
to  Yoimg  Republican  Clubs,  Young  Democratic  Clubs,  Civil 
Service  Reform  Associations,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  and  similar  bodies  are  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  measure  because  of  mere  membership  in 
these  organizations.    The  answer  is  no. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  similar  questions  raised  in  the 
actual  administration  and  enforcement  of  this  bill.  Such 
questions  will  be  asked  in  most  cases  by  individuals  in  good 
faith.  And  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  an  answer. 
I  am,  therefore,  asking  the  Attorney  General  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  through  the  new  Civil  Liberties  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  order  that  the  civil  rights  of  every 
Government  employee  may  be  duly  protected,  and  that  the 
element  of  fear  may  be  removed. 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  bill  applies  to  veterans — Civil 
War,  Indian  wars,  the  War  with  Spain,  the  World  War — re- 
tired officers  and  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
who,  though  not  Government  employees,  are  receiving  bene- 
fits or  p«isions  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  no. 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  act  applies  to  those  who  get  Gov- 
ernment benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  form 
of  old-age  pensions  or  in  the  form  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation.   The  answer  is  no. 

Finally,  I  have  been  asked  various  questions  relating  to  the 
right  of  a  Government  employee  publicly  to  answer  unwar- 
ranted attacks  made  on  him  or  on  his  work  or  on  the  work 
of  his  superiors  or  on  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  attacks  or  misrepresentations 
were  made  for  political  purposes  by  newspapers  or  by  indi- 
viduals as  a  part  of  a  political  campaign. 

Tliis  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  all  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials  except  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
persons  In  the  oflQce  of  the  President,  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  executive  departments,  and  poUcy-determlning  offi- 
cers appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  must  remain  mute  if  and  when  they  or  the  work  with 
which  they  are  concerned  is  attacked  and  misrepresented 
in  a  political  campaign  or  preliminary  thereto. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  language  of  the  bill  wholly  ex- 
cludes members  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
CSovernment  from  its  operation. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  it  is  an  American  way 
of  doing  things  to  allow  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  broad- 
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casters.  Members  and  employ<  es  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  kindi  of  candidates  for  public  office 
and  their  friends  to  make  any  form  of  charge,  misrepresenta- 
tion, falsification,  or  vitui>er  ttion  against  the  acts  of  any 
individual  ca:  group  of  individuals  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Goven  ment  with  complete  immunity 
against  reply  except  by  a  har  dful  of  high  executive  officials. 
That,  I  repeat,  would  be  un-American  because  it  would  be 
unfair,  and  the  great  mass  o:  Americans  like  fair  play  and 
Insist  on  it.    They  do  not  sta  id  for  any  gag  act. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  considei  ed  opinion,  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  joins  me,  that  all  Federal 
employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  the  right 
publicly  to  answer  any  attack  or  misrepresentation,  provided, 
of  course,  they  do  not  makr  such  reply  as  part  of  active 
participation  in  political  campaigns. 

The  same  definition  of  faij'  and  proper  administration  of 
the  bill  applies  to  the  right  of  any  Government  employee, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowe  ;t,  to  give  to  the  pubUc  factual 
information  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Government  affairs. 
To  rule  otherwise  would  mate  it  impossible  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  learn  from  those  who  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment vital,  necessary,  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  i^^eral  Government.  To  rule 
otherwise  would  give  a  mon(  poly,  to  originate  and  dissemi- 
nate information  to  those  wio,  primarily  for  political  piu*- 
poses,  unfortimately  have  been  given  to  the  spreading  of 
false  information.  That  again  is  unfair  and.  therefore,  un- 
American. 

It  is.  I  am  confident,  the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  the  new  law  be  thus  administered  so  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  will  remiin  even  to  those  who  serve  their 
Government;  and  that  the  government  itself  shall  have  full 
right  to  place  all  facts  in  its  possession  before  the  public.  If 
some  futiu-e  administration  should  undertake  to  administer 
this  legislation  to  the  detrinent  of  these  rights,  such  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  puipose  of  the  act  itself  and  might 
well  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  I  trust  that 
public  vigilance  will  for  all  ti»ie  prevent  this. 

The  Attorney  General  calls!  my  attention  to  a  practical  diffi- 
culty which  should  be  corrected  by  additional  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  many  years  there  has  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  civil -service  regillations  wheitby  employees  per- 
manently residing  in  the  DlKrict  of  Columbia  or  in  munici- 
palities adjacent  thereto  may  become  carididates  for  or  hold 
municipal  office  in  their  municipalities.  This  and  a  few  simi- 
lar exceptions  should,  I  beliekre,  be  maintained. 

The  other  question  relates  Ito  the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  cover  the  multitiide  of  State  and  local  employees, 
who  greatly  outniunber  Federal  employees  and  who  may  con- 
tinue to  take  part  in  elections  in  which  there  are  candidates 
for  Federal  office  on  the  sami  ballot  %1th  candidates  for  State 
and  local  office.  It  is  held  by  many  who  have  examined  the 
constitutional  question  that  [because  the  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution,  may  maintain  the  integrity  of  Federal  elections, 
it  has  the  power  to  extend  tpe  objectives  of  this  blU  so  as  to 
cover  State  and  local  government  employees  who  participate 
actively  in  Federal  elections.  This  is  at  least  worth  the  study 
of  the  Congress  at  its  next  session  and  therefore  before  the 
next  Federal  election. 

It  is  because  for  so  many  ;  'ears  I  have  striven  in  public  life 
and  in  private  life  for  decen<  y  in  political  campaigns,  both  on 
the  part  of  Government  servants,  of  candidates,  of  news- 
papers, of  corporations,  and  of  individuals  that  I  regard  this 
new  legislation  as  at  least  a  i  >tep  in  the  right  direction. 

Frankow  D.  RoosrvxLT. 
The  White  House.  Angus  2,  1939. 

THIRD  tryjCnjfCY  APPROPhIiATION  bill,  fiscal  tear,    1939 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Coloradoi  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, reported  the  bil  (H.  R.  7462,  Rept.  No.  1439) 
making  appropriations  to  su  )ply  deficiencies  in  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  yea  •  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  and 
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for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and  with  the  accompanying  report,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  order. 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
yesterday  the  majority  leader  suggested,  with  reference  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich!,  that  the 
Record  should  show  sometimes  how  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  voted.  I  have  checked  up  that  situation. 
I  find  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  has 
voted  against  upward  of  $15,000,000,000  of  needless  and  use- 
less appropriations  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  on  yesterday  he  voted  against  the  consideration  of 
another  measure  to  get  this  country  into  useless  debt— 
$1,950,000,000.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

FARM  RELIEF 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  '  ,    *  *     x^ 

Mr  H  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran  1  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  when  he  terms  the  pernicious  spending  biU 
rejected  yesterday  by  the  House  as  relief  for  agriculture.  It 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  and  of  real  reUef  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  to  all  other  business  and 
industry  in  general,  to  reaUze  that  sanity  has  returned  to 
the  Hall  of  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Hoiise 
yesterday.  As  an  actual  farmer  myself,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  [Mr 
Curtis],  who  knows  cori-ectly  the  attitude  of  the  farmer  of 
America,  and  that  attitude,  my  friends,  gathered  from  direct 
association  with  the  fanner,  and  not  through  roaming  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

LANDS  FOR  PUBLIC  PARK  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2).  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
park  and  recreational  site  and  other  public  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  *    ,  x^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretery  of  the  ^terior  is  author- 
ized  anrSirected  U>  convey  to  the   State   of   Nevada,   upon  the 
c^udif^ns   a^   Umltations   hereinafter   expressed,   the   following- 
described  land  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  be 
S  a^d  u^  by  such  State  for  the  purposes  of  a  State  public 
Dark  and  recreational  site  and  other  public  purposes: 
^  Mount  Diablo  meridian:  Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer 
of^SrnoShwest^uaner  of  section  24,  township  21  south,  range 
63  east    Mo\it  Diablo  meridian;    thence  east  twenty-four  thou- 
Snd  and  t^lve  and  twelve  one-hundredths  feet;   thence  north 
flf?^n    thousand    eight    hundred    and    forty    feet;    thence    west 
?ieh!^n  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  twelve  one- 
hundSths7eet  to  the  intersection  with  the  east  line  of  section 
1    SwShlp  21  south,  range  63  east;  thence  south  along  said  east 
lin?of  section  T  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  12    towiish  p 
21  south   rarge  63  east;  thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  said 
sectTon    12    five   thousand   two   hundred   and   eighty   feet   to   the 
^rthwest  corner  of  said  section  12;  thence  south  along  the  west 
side  l^e  of  Stion  12  and  the  west  side  line  of  section  13  to  the 
soutl^west  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
t«  of  Action  13    township  21  south,  range  63  east;  thence  east  to 
the  scutheS  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
iuarSr  of  "ction  13;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Sorthwest   quarter   of   the   northwest   q"*,-^;.  °'^,Sn^3   to  thi 
thence  east  along  the  north  side  line  of  ^^'^.  f^"°?.^^-\,^^S- 
-northwest  comer  of  the  northeast  Quarter  of  ^«  "°^*^^"*-^J*L 
ter  of  said  secUon  13;   thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  oi 


the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  said  section  13: 
thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  said  section  13;  thence  south  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section  13;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section 
13;  thence  south  along  the  west  side  Une  of  section  13  and  said 
section  ?4  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  oi 
section  24;  the  point  of  commencement.  ,      ^     *     ♦*. 

In  the  event  the  State  shall  faU  to  devote  such  lancte  to  the 
purposes  of   a  State  public   park  and   recreational   site   within   B 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  or  fall  to  maintain 
such  land  as  a  public  park  and  recreational  site  for  any  period 
of  5  consecutive  years  subsequent  to  Its  devotion  to  such  use, 
or  devote  such  lands  or  any  part  thereof  to  other  than  public  use. 
or  shall  fail  within  a  reasonable  time  to  authorize  and  put  In 
effect    and    practice   within   said   area    any    laws,   rules,    and    reg- 
ulations that  are  put  in  effect  and  practice  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  within  the  BovUder  Canyon  reclamation  area  rela- 
tive to  gambling,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  water  pollution, 
or  sanitation,  such  land  and  aU  improvements  thereon  shaU  re- 
vert to  the  United  States;  and  in  such  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  declare  such  a 
forfeiture  of  the  grant,  and  to  assume  Jvirlsdiction  of  such  land 
for  national-monument  purposes  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1900 
(34   Stat     225).     Any    patent    Issued    hereunder    shall    contain    a 
reservation  to  the  United   States  of   all   mineral  deposits   in  tne 
land  patented:  Provided.  That  such  minerals  so  reserved  shall  be 
prospected  for.  mined,  and  removed  only  in  accordance  with  re- 
lations to  be   prescribed   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior:  Pto- 
vided  further.  That  no  prospecting  or  mining  on  any  portion  of 
said  area  shall  be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Parlt 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  i 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  2    beginning  In  line  12.  after  the  word  "or*,  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line  and  through  line  4,  on  page  3  and  Insert 
"sections  12.  13.  and  24,  but  specifically  excluding  the  land  In  the 
area  which  is  under  private  ownership." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:   Page  3.  line  24,  after  the  word  'tor". 
Insert  "national  recreational  area  or." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrugham:  On  page  5.  after  line  5. 
insert-  "Or  If  there  be  a  repeal,  ^ith  no  reenactment  within  90 
days  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Clark  County,  Nev.,  dated  August  1.  1939,  made  In  consideration  of 
the  pascage  of  this  bill,  and  which  forbids  gambling  and  the  sale 
of  liquor  within  the  confines  of  the  proposed  State  park  or  within 
a  radius  of  6  miles  of  the  boundaries  thereof."  j 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

KENNESAW    MOUNTAIN    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL    MTLTTART    PARK 

Mr  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  4938)  to  amend 
the  act  approved  June  26.  1935.  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a 
national  memorial  military  park  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kennesaw  Mountain  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  with  a  Senate  amendment,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Paee  2  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  determine"  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  »55,000." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDING    SECTION    2857    OF    THE   INTERNAL    REVENTHE    CODK 

Mr  BUCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6479)  amend- 
ing section  2857  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Act.  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  amending  Bectlon  2857 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  ol  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Reservmg  the  right  to 
object    Mr.  Speaker,  what  Ls  this  amendment? 

Mr  BUCK.  It  merely  corrects  the  title  of  the  bill.  When 
the  bill  passed  the  House  as  it  was  Introduced  it  referred  to 
the  old  Distilled  Spirits  Act.  The  Distilled  Spirits  Act  has 
been  Incorporated  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  This  merely 
clarifies  that. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HOT  SPRIWCS  HATIONAL  PARK,  AKK. 

Mr  DbROXJEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
take  "from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  3409)  author- 
izing the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Hot  Springs  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the  Senate 

amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a,  Une  1,  strike  out  "uaed"  and  Insert  "appropriated  a  STim." 

Page  a.  Une  3,  strike  out  aU  after  'W.OOO"  down  to  and  Including 
•Tark"  in  line  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

SXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD  by  including  therein  an  arUcle  appearing  in 
Collier's  Weekly  by  ex-Attorney  General  Homer  Cummings 

about  Alcatraz.  _..     -  *w 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tne 

gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

THIRS  DEFICXXNCT  BILL 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  sUte  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
\  propriaUons  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
■  June  30.  1940,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  and.  pending  that,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  debate  extend  for  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberJ  and  myself. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7462).  the  third  deficiency 
bill  of  1939,  with  Mr.  Cocper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  may  be  dis- 
pensed witli. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgin^ 
self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 


third  and  last  deficiency  bill, 
iiic  xjiiuB^v-  ^^.....^.^•.  ^-.  .—  items  sent  to  us  for  considera- 
tion amounted  to  $215,891,168.40  of  direct  appropriations 
and  to  $88,271,500  of  contractual  obligations.  The  commit- 
tee reduced  the  estimates  of  Appropriations  from  $215,000,000 
plus  to  $53,190,056.  That  is  t  pretty  drastic  reduction,  but  it 
is  a  timely  reduction. 

The  record  as  it  stands  tod  ay,  exclusive  of  the  present  bill, 
is  that  we  have  appropriated  something  like  $300,000,000 
in  excess  of  Budget  estimati  ?s.  We  might  as  well  face  the 
realities  of  such  a  situation.  When  Members  of  Congress  go 
back  to  their  districts  they  cannot  point  to  or  blame  the 
present  chaotic  condition  cE  our  finances  upon  a  spend- 
thrift executive  branch  of  t  le  Government.  Practically  all 
of  this  very  large  and  imp  recedented  appropriation  above 
Budget  estimates  is  becaus;  of  our  appropriation  of  im- 
budgeted  items  for  agricultu  re.  It  is  a  bad  record  so  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned.  I  dc  not  chide  anybody;  I  make  no 
complaint  about  the  action  of  anybody,  but  facts  are  facts. 
and  I  say  to  those  who  are  ii  iclined  to  brush  aside  lightly  the 
periodic  outbursts  of  demands  for  Budget  balancing  and 
Budget  financing  that  this  record  ought  to  cause  them  to 
stop  and  think. 

In  framing  this  deficiency  bill  we  have  eliminated  from  it 
every  Item  that  did  not  fall  i  rithin  two  categories:  First,  piwe 
deficiency  items,  that  is,  it<  ms  to  supply  legitimate  deficits 
in  the  activities  of  the  depjirtments  for  1939  or  prior  fiscal 
years;  or.  secondly,  items  ii  the  nature  of  emergencies  that 
it  appeared  should  not  be  m  ide  to  await  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  subcommittee  i  having  jurisdiction.  In  follow- 
ing out  this  policy  we  hav<  had  to  leave  out  of  the  bill  a 
great  many  things  that  on  Ithelr  faces  had  merit.  Many  of 
them  had  Budget  support;  [many  of  them  had  engaged  the 
very  active  and  enthusiastic  interest  of  our  colleagues  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  I  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  have  to 
deny  a  colleague  an  item  in  a  bill  for  which  the  Budget  has 
presented  an  estimate.  It  p  aces  us  In  a  difficult  position,  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  orderlj  procedure,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  orderly  appropriating  procedure  to 
require  such  items  to  go  to  the  subcommittees  that  have 
jurisdiction  of  them  when  that  course  appears  reasonable 
and  practicable. 

If  you  will  follow  the  report  I  shall  now  advert  to  just  a 
few  matters  in  which  there  appears  to  be  some  considerable 
interest. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Cl  airman,  would  it  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  As  a  n  atter  of  fact,  the  Increases  over 
the  Budget  estimates  to  fvhich  the  gentleman  refers  all 
originated  in  another  bod^;  they  did  not  originate  in  this 
body.    Is  not  that  true?     j 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    That  Is  true;  but  I  say  to 


my  friend  that  I  cannot 


ake  a  great  deal  of  consolation 
from  that  because  those  it  ims  came  back  to  this  body  and 
this  body  deliberately  accented  the  judgment,  good  or  bad, 
of  another  body 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    If  they  had  not  been  added  by  the  other 
body  we  could  not  have  accepted  them. 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virg  nia.    We  are  particeps  criminis. 

last  24  hours  that  we  are  able 
judgment  when  we  have  a  mind 

_^^ ,  . that  we  did  not  stand  on  some 

of  these  other  things  as  ve  have  stood  on  certain  things. 
One  of  the  items  that  thp  committee  eliminated  from  this 

with  personnel  supervision  and 
management  in  various  Fejleral  agencies.  The  Budget  esti- 
mate came  to  us  as  a  resist  of  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President  of  June  24. 1938.  |setting  up  a  Council  of  Personnel 


We  have  shown  in  the 
to  use  our  own  independen 
to  [applause],  and  I  regre 
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Administration  and  various  procedures  having  the  very  laud- 
able objective  of  trying  to  coordinate  and  organize  personnel 
management  in  various  Government  departments. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  laudable  purposes,  but 
regretted  the  fact  that  every  department  had  to  come  and 
ask  for  more  money  and  more  personnel.  We  felt  it  would 
have  been  a  fine  evidence  of  a  sincere  purpose  to  economize 
through  the  coordination  of  personnel  activities  if  these  de- 
partments could  have  handled  this  personnel  management 
problem  without  coming  to  the  Congress  and  asking  for 
additional  personnel  and  additional  funds. 

Mr   RAMSPECK.    Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

'^  Mr  RAMSPECK.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
estimates  which  were  eliminated  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  setting  up   of   these   personnel   offices   in   the   various 

departments?  , 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    That  is  what  it  was,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman.    The  estimates  were  for  that  purpose 
Mr    RAMSPECK.    They  will  not  have  the  money  to  set 
up  the  personnel  offices  in  the  various  departments? 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  They  will  not  have  it  if 
they  take  the  position  that  they  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  every  time  there  is  some  Uttle  change  made.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  an  institution  Uke  the  Post 
Office  Department,  with  700.000  people  on  its  pay  roll,  could 
not  find  25  or  30  people  to  carry  out  its  personnel  manage- 
ment program  without  coming  to  the  Congress  and  asking 
for  additional  funds.  A  great  institution  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  its  mUUons  of  doUars  that  we 
have  appropriated  for  personnel,  had  to  come  and  ask  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars  for  additional  jobs  and  additional 
personnel  to  set  up  personnel  management.  It  was  not  an 
impressive  picture,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RAMSPECK.  I  gather,  then,  it  is  the  opinion  of  tne 
committee  they  can  carry  on  and  set  up  these  personnel 
officers  with  the  funds  already  available? 

Mr    WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     We  think  so  and  we  thmk 
also  that   efficiency   in   government    service    that   does   not 
mean  economy  is  not  efficiency.    There  is  not  a  govern- 
mental agency  involved  in  here,  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  knows  this  is  true,  that  could  not  find  places  where 
it  could  rearrange  and  coordinate  Its  activities  so  that  it 
could  divert  a  little  of  its  funds  to  personnel  management. 
If  It  wsre  necessary  to  do  so.    It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
in  order  for  them  to  do  that  on  a  permanent  basis  perhaps 
it  will  take  legislation  permitting  them  to  withdraw  per- 
sonnel and  use  it  for  another  purpose  or  to  give  approval  to 
personnel  reassigned.    The  latter,  of  course,  can  be  done  by 
the    committee.     The   Committee   on   Appropriations   felt 
that  with  the  provision  of  some  funds  for  the  CouncU  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration  the  program  could  be  further  studied 
and  to  some  extent  developed,  and  they  can  come  back  to  the 
regular  subcommittees  at  the  next  session  and  the  proposi- 
tion then  can  be  worked  out.    We  were  sympathetic  with 
the  objective  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  only  Budget  estimate  before  the  committee  tor 
civilian  pilot  training  program  was  $7,300,000.  This  was 
presented  before  the  recently  enacted  legislation  upon  the 
subject  which  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $5,675,000. 
Instead  of  $5,675,000,  we  recommend  $3,000,000.  This  being 
a  new  program,  we  thought  it  could  proceed  a  little  slower 
and  that  perhaps  they  could  do  a  better  job  if  they  did  not 
have  too  much  money  to  spend  at  one  time. 

About  a  week  before  we  closed  our  hearings  a  Budget 
estimate  came  up  calling  for  the  appropriation  of  a  million 
dollars  for  an  extension  for  2  additional  years  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  involved  the  further  appropria- 
tion, ultimately,  of  $49,000,000.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  proposition  is  not  included  in  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  deficiency,  nor  may  it  be  said 
to  be  urgent.    Inthesecondplace.it  is  not  authorized  by  law. 


Our  committee,  it  is  true,  has  reported  building  programs  in 
the  past,  but  always,  when  it  has.  its  action  has  met  wiin 
the  specific  appro\'al  of  the  Committee  on  Public  BuUdings 
and  Grounds.  This  item  came  to  us  just  a  few  days  before 
we  finished  our  hearings  on  the  bill,  about  a  week  or  10 
days  ago,  I  should  say.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  is  now  in  a  foreign  land  on  an  official  mission. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  get  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lative committee.  In  any  event,  if  the  item  had  been  put 
in  this  bUl.  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  the 
committee  felt  the  matter  should  go  over  to  the  regular 
session  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  committee. 

The  Department  of  Labor  had  a  Budget  estimate  sub- 
mitted for  an  additional  $2,000,000  for  wage  and  hour  per- 
sonnel. The  committee  did  not  allow  this.  The  appropri- 
ation for  this  activity  for  1939  was  $1,250,000  and  for  1940 
we  have  heretofore  provided  $2.546.200— more  than  double 
the  preN-ious  appropriation.  We  felt  that  was  a  sufficient 
expansion  of  this  activity  for  1940  for  the  present,  at  least, 
and  that  certainly,  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  consider  the  matter  when  we  came  back  in 
January.  Therefore,  that  item  was  not  included.  j 
Mrs   NORTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs  NORTON.  The  gentleman  knows,  of  course,  tnat 
cutting  out  this  deficiency  item  is  going  to  cripple  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration.  Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  do 
by  indirection  what  the  committee  would  not  dare  do  by 

direct  action?  ^         ,.        .^ 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Of  course.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  premise  of  the  distinguished  genUewoman  from 
New  Jersey  that  it  will  cripple  that  Division.  Congress  has 
given  it  twice  as  much  for  1940  as  it  had  for  1939.  We  are 
now  only  1  month  in  the  new  fiscal  year  and  the  committee 
felt  that  before  we  revised  our  appropriation  for  1940  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  this  agency  should  try  to  see 
how  it  can  get  along  on  its  present  appropriation,  and,  if 
necessary,  come  back  and  ask  for  a  deficiency  in  January, 
next  year,  if  it  needs  it.  .    ,   .  ^    ^  - 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Administrator 
appeared  before  the  genUeman's  committee  and  said  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  along  without  this  addi- 
tional amount  of  money? 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that  every  appropria- 
tion which  comes  before  our  committee  is  backed  up  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  department  Involved,  which 
always  says  it  is  impossible  to  get  along  without  more  funds, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  important  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That,  of  course,  is  the  prelude  to  every  request  for 
an  appropriation. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Is  it  not  a  very  unusual  thing  to  com- 
pletely cut  out  an  appropriation  supported  by  the  Budget 
and  evidence  as  strong  as  was  offered  in  this  case? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  This  bill  originally  called 
for  over  $200,000,000,  and  we  have  cut  out  $150,000,000 
from  other  parts  of  the  bill.  .  ,,  ^ 

Mrs  NORTON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know,  and  if  he 
does  not.  I  may  say  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  that  it  will  cripple  the  administration  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division? 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  that  it  will  completely  cripple  that  Division.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  look  at  the  hearings  and  they  will  see 
that  a  very  large  and  substantial  increase  was  given  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  regular  biU.  which  became 
effective  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
cannot  go  ahead  with  its  program,  and  if  we  have  not  pro- 
vided enough  money  for  1940  we  shall  be  here  in  January 
and  they  can  come  as  every  other  department  does  and 
bring  in  a  request  for  additional  funds. 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  gave  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  $800,000  in  the  first  deficiency  bill  in 
January,  and  that  aU  of  the  money  now  requested  is  for  the 
appointment  of  new  personnel:  150  inspectors  a  month  they 
want  to  put  on  for  the  next  12  months.  This  action  will  not 
Jmpair  anything  they  have.    They  want  to  control  the  world. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
have  never  been  as  many  offenses  committed  against  any 
other  law  as  against  this  law.  Because  of  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  great  many  more  people  than  the  Admin- 
istrator anticipated  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  act  and 
protect  those  who  were  living  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
I  believe  that  is  what  has  changed  the  whole  picture  and 
made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a  larger  appropriation.  In  fact, 
many  persons  opposed  to  the  law  have  been  advising  that  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  law.  Later  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Clmirman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  gentleman  referred  to  House 
Document  No.  419.    Is  that  an  authorization? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  do  not  recall  what  House  Docmnent  No.  419  is. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  gentleman  in  mterrogattog 
Mr.  Andrews  on  page  274  of  the  hearings  stated: 

We  have  before  us  several  Items  in  House  Document  No.  419. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Yes;  that  is  the  Budget 
document  which  contains  the  Budget  submission  of  this  item. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  Budget  document  proposed 
this  additional  $2,000,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Yes;  there  was  a  Budget 
--estimate  for  the  $2,000,000. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Would  the  gentleman 
consider  putting  Imck  in  the  bill  a  portion  of  that  amount? 
Many  of  the  workers  have  been  getting  in  touch  with  me 
about  this  matter,  and  they  are  very  much  troubled  about  it. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  would  consider  putting  back 
in  the  bill  a  portion  of  that  item. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  that  there  Is  no  evidence  in  this 
record  to  show  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  cannot  go 
ahead  with  their  program  on  what  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  for  1940.  I  think  they  should  endeavor  to  do 
that,  and  come  back,  if  necessary,  if  they  find  they  are 
crippled.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  make  an  appropriation 
for  1940  and  before  it  even  goes  into  effect  come  back  and 
more  than  double  it  just  on  the  say-so  of  the  departmental 
heads.  Nobody  wishes  to  kill  the  wage  and  hour  law  by 
starving  its  administration — I  certainly  do  not,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  committee  does — but  we  do  not  wish  to  get  emo- 
tional about  this  and  just  dump  money  into  their  laps  that 
they  cannot  use  in  an  orderly  and  regular  manner.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  look  at  the  hearings,  she  will  see  from  the 
nvimber  of  new  appointments  to  be  made  and  the  niunber 
of  new  onployees  to  be  put  out  into  the  country— 150  a 
month— that  is  a  terrific  undertaking  that  they  are  suggest- 
ing with  this  approi»lation. 
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n  I  should  bring  the 
would   the   gentleman 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massai  husetts. 
gentleman  additional  infofmation, 
consider  such  action?  , 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgin  la.    I  would  not  advise  changing 
the  committee's  action,  I  mfey  say  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  HOUSTON.    Mr.  Chaarman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  r 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virg  nia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  On  jjagj  10  there  is  an  item  of  appro- 
priation for  the  location  of  a  national  aeronautical  research 
laboratory.  On  May  18  I  i4troduced  a  bill  asking  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000  to  have  one  of  these  laboratories 
located  in  Wichita,  Kans.  As  the  genUeman  knows,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  this  matter.  I  should  like 
to  know  just  what  dispositic  n  has  been  made  of  the  question. 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgi  lia.  The  committee  allowed  the 
funds  and  the  authority  fa  •  the  additional  research  labora- 
tory, but  provided  that  tie  National  Advisory  Committee 
should  have  the  right  to  leconsider  the  question  of  where 
it  should  be  located. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  Mem- 
bers have  introduced  a  bil  providing  for  other  locations? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgi  lia.  Several  other  locations  were 
considered  besides  Sunnyva  le.  It  simply  opens  up  the  ques- 
tion so  that  the  National  ,  Advisory  Committee  can  consider 
other  locations. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Then  i)  it  not  necessary  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aei  onautics  to  come  in  with  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  will  coit  actually  to  construct  such  a 
laboratory? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Vlrg  nia.  No;  we  have  already  made 
that.    That  item  is  coverel. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  I  should  1  ke  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to 
the  item  for  the  Central  S  atistical  Board.  It  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention  tkiat  $22,900  was  the  Budget  esti- 
mate, but  no  allowance  w  latever  has  been  made  for  that. 
What  Is  the  reason? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  reason  is  that  when 
we  passed  the  reorganlzat  on  bill  we  were  told  that  it  was 
for  efiBclency  and  economy  and  we  are  going  to  require  these 
reorganized  outfits  to  live  within  their  appropriations  and 
not  come  in  for  more  money  just  because  they  have  been 
reorganized. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  It  is  my  mderstanding,  however,  that  due 
to  the  taking  of  the  decenn  ial  census  next  year  a  new  respon- 
sibility and  a  new  duty  has  been  thrown  on  this  Board. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virg  nia.  That  is  what  they  said,  but 
it  was  not  a  very  impressiv ;  hearing,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. We  felt  that  we  lad  given  them  enough  money. 
[Applause.] 
Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  jrield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  Con  mittee  on  Appropriations  has  held 
hearings  on  the  matters  n  ferred  to  tn  the  Budget  estimates, 
and  they  were  considered  by  the  committee  for  \,he  major 
portion  of  a  month.  ITie  committee  have  brought  in  to  you 
the  items  that  were  presented  to  them  that  they  believe  are 
required,  as  the  general  nle,  to  go  ahead  with  the  activities 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  only  two  or  t  iree  items  that  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  minority,  feel  that  I  cannot  go  along  with.  The  first 
one  relates  to  the  purcha«  of  180,000  reindeer  at  a  cost  of 
$720,000.  The  promoters  of  this  operation  are  saying  that 
there  should  be  a  purchas;  of  these  reindeer  by  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  the  Indians  may  own  all  of  them.  They  say 
that  the  reindeer  are  not  being  properly  looked  after  by  the 
natives  and  the  oflBcials  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  has  been  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  $75,000  to  provide  the  help  necessary  to  look 
after  this  operation.    Wl^fit  they  need  to  do  if  they  want  to 
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protect  these  reindeer  and  provide  reindeer  that  can  get 
along  and  take  care  of  the  Eskimos  is  to  fire  all  the  incom- 
petent help  and  hire  employees  who  are  competent  to  tell  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  how  to  herd  their  reindeer. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  $75,000  would  not  be 
money  enough  in  a  single  year  to  teach  these  people  how  to 
exterminate  Uie  wolves  that  Uiey  claim  are  preymg  upon 

The  second  item  relates  to  an  item  of  $100,000  to  start  a 
survey  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal:  not  a  canal  to  carry  ships, 
but  a  barge  canal  of  10-  or  12-feet  depth.    This  $100,000  is 
for  the  survey.    This  set-up  has  surveyed  for  a  canal  of  one 
type  or  another  off  and  on  for  300  years.    Such  a  survey  as 
this  to  my  mind  is  ridiculous.    It  will  not  be  built,  m  my 
opinion,  by  the  local  government  and  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  has  no  business  going  in  there  and  building 
such  a  canal  under  any  circumstances;  and  to  start  this 
s\wvey  on  top  of  25  or  30  other  surveys  that  I  have  evidence 
of  in  a  magazine  that  I  have  at  the  desk  and  shall  present 
when  I  present  an  amendment  asking  to  strike  this  item 
out   seems  to  me  absolutely  ridiculous.    We  should  not  get 
into  the  spending  of  money  for  things  that  are  not  feasible 
or  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  get  the  money  and  that  would 
not  be  of  any  value  to  the  United  States,  but  would  be  a 
menace,  in  a  smaU  way.  to  our  financial  structure. 

These  are  the  only  two  items  I  care  to  discuss  at  this  time. 
These  things.  I  feel,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill.    I 
hope  when  they  are  reached  and  discussed  the  House  will 
vote  to  do  that  very  thing.     [Applause.! 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  LambertsonI. 

Mr  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  danger 
to   our   democracy   today   is   the   unbalanced   Budget,    the 
spending  of  more  each  succeeding  year  nationally  than  we 
take  in     There  are  three  places  where  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem— in  the  President  of  the  Uriited 
States   with  his  power  to  recommend  through  his  Budget 
Director;  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  appropri- 
ations are  supposed  to  originate;  and  in  another  body  which. 
at  the  present  time,  has  equal  jurisdiction  in  expenditures. 
We  will  make  no  comment  about  the  power  and  infiuence 
of  the  President  on  expenditures.    That  is  too  weU  known 
for  any  ampUfication.    Our  House  of  Congress,  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  people  every  2  years  and  bearing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  initiation,  has  performed  its  Usk  reasonably 
well.    The  situation  for  saving  might  be  greaUy  advanced  if 
another  body  wotild  relinquish  the  part  it  has  today,  confin- 
ing  its  activities  to  other  things  which  they  stress  first, 
anyway— all  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  the  confirmation  of 
Important  public  officials. 

I  propose  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  which  would  permit  the  other  body  to  increase 
appropriations  only  when  they  would  be  approved  by  a  sub- 
sequent vote  of  the  House.  I  would  hasten  to  say  that  this  is 
not  an  attack  on  the  individual  members  of  another  body, 
and  in  particular  I  want  to  extol  the  public  record  for  econ- 
omy of  the  two  Senators  from  my  own  State.  Both  men 
have  been  Governors  and  have  served  the  high  office  with 
distinction,  and  both  were  known  for  their  economy  admm- 
istrations.  Neither,  however,  are  members  of  the  appropri- 
ating committee  of  the  other  body. 

This  proposal  is  directly  and  distinctly  in  the  interests  of 
national  economy.  This  is  the  problem  this  Nation  has  to 
attack  in  the  near  future.  If  some  of  my  colleagues  cannot 
go  along  with  me  in  this  proposal  which  may  seem  drastic, 
I  plead  with  them  to  bear  wiUi  me  that  at  least  some  of  these 
difficulties  might  be  corrected.  There  foUow  a  few  of  the 
distinct  reasons  I  have  to  offer: 

First  The  other  body  almost  invariably  Increases  the  ap- 
propriations as  they  leave  the  House.  I  am  submiUmg  a 
teble  here  at  this  point  showing  what  the  supply  bills  of  the 


present  session  were  when  they  passed  the  House  and  how 
all  have  been  increased  as  they  passed  another  body. 


BUl 


Afrriculture  and  farm  credit . 

l)L«tru't  of  Columbia 

In<iei>endent  offices ....._....— 

Interior  Department 

I>*eislative  establishment 

Navy  l>eparliuent 

Labc'r  Iiepartmenl 

State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  Departments. 

Treasury  and  Post  Office  l)ei>arlmenls 

Military  bill.  War  Department 

Civil  functions,  War  Dejiartment 

Supplemental  military,  War  Department... 

First  deficiency ^ 

Second  deficiency 

I'reent  deficiency .. — 

Relief,  1940 


Total  as  passed 
Ilouse 


Grand  total. 


$81  ft. 

4f., 

1,«51, 

159, 

21. 

773, 

30. 

121, 

1,700, 

499, 

3d5. 

222. 

9. 

139, 

2. 

1.735, 


519,113 
915,207 
087.340 
838.815 
641.278 
42U,241 
53,%770 
399,120 
591.354 
857, 930 
188, 514 
19H.047 
979,0(10 
871.028 
669, 377 
COO. 000 


Total  as  pasMd 
Senate 


$l,2I8,(ififi.rr5 

49.  524,  985 

L66K.218.340 

174. 975, 288 

21.985,779 

773,049,151 

30. 747. 780 

122,624.410 

1.701.189.114 

613. 1SS,882 

305. 367. 984 

223.  39S,  047 

22.f«2,041 

165,«'«2,854 

3,224.377 

l,W8JI0O.00O 


8,237,312.110         8.803.305,614 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman sneld? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the  detail  of  the  total  in 
each  appropriation  bill  given? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    For  each  bill;  yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  the  gentieman  is  do- 
ing a  real  ser\'ice  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Uble  is  put  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  is  a  total  of  over  six  hundred  million  between  the 
regular  supply  bUls  as  they  left  the  one  House  and  then  an- 
other A  striking  example  might  be  found  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  which  left  the  House  at  $80,000,000  and  left 
another  body  at  $425,000,000.  No  supply  bill  was  ever  re- 
duced after  it  left  the  House.  This  is  direct  proof  that  they 
are  not  economy-minded. 

Second.  It  is  the  mdividual  Member's  request  which  domi- 
nates the  situation  there.  Over  a  period  of  6  years  I  have 
been  in  three  different  conferences  each  year  on  supply  bills. 
Invariably  the  argument  we  meet  in  conference  when  we 
are  pressing  for  the  lower  figure  is  that  Mr.  So-and-so  will 
not  stand  for  that.  He  will  fight  us  on  the  floor,  and  words  to 
that  effect.  It  has  been  the  constent  nile  that  they  have 
accepted  oiu"  figures  as  a  minimum  and  then  added  to  it 
what  each  individual  wanted  to  a  large  degree.  The  situa- 
tion is  intolerable  if  economy  is  to  be  effected  and  the  Budget 

balanced.  .^.    ^i.      w 

Third.  In  the  new  proposal  we  do  away  with  tlie  abuses 
of  the  conference.  I  can  think  of  some  distinct  violations  of 
the  instructions  of  the  lower  House  by  conferees.  This  would 
all  be  done  away  with  by  eliminating  the  conference. 

Fourth.  Why  should  not  the  House,  which  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  originating  revenue,  the  ways  and 
means  of  raising  taxes,  why  should  not  they  have  more  power 
and  the  final  word  on  the  expenditure  of  funds?  It  looks 
consistent  that  these  should  go  together,  and  let  me  reiterate 
that  another  body  has  functions  which  are  not  ours,  which 
they  like  to  stress,  and  which  they  can  stress  more  by  re- 
linquishing some  of  this  power  to  appropriate  money. 

Fifth.  To  make  this  constitutional  amendment  effective 
and  to  he  fair,  we  should  not  permit  legislation  on  appropria- 
tion bills  in  any  form  in  either,  then  we  would  not  be  taking 
from  another  body  any  constitutional  provisions  outside  ol 

Sixth  Items  are  sometimes  never  presented  for  hearings  In 
a  House  committee,  but  are  purposely  delayed  and  presented 
to  another  body,  knowing  that  tiiey  will  get  a  better  recep- 
tion over  there.  .     ^     .  *  xw 

Seventh  This  change  would  facilitate  the  busmess  of  the 
session  and  shorten  sessions.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  two  sets  of  hearings  and  all  the  attendant  expenses, 
and  would  in  the  sum  total  of  everything  be  in  the  interest 
of  economy.    [Applause.] 
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Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  take  you 
for  a  moment,  if  I  may.  to  the  Niagara  River,  an  interna- 
tional stream,  which.  I  assume,  most  of  you  realize,  flows 
from  Lalce  Erie  at  Buffalo  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Port  Niagara. 
Port  Niagara  and  the  village  of  Youngstown  are  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  on  the  American  side.  For  a  number  of 
years  a  vigorous  and  constructive  program  has  been  under  | 
way  to  remove  pollution  from  that  stream  by  sewage  treat- 
ment This  followed  recommendations  by  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  county 
of  Erie,  of  which  Buffalo  is  a  part,  and  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Palls  which  have  both  been  cooperating.  The 
cities  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  have  their  own  modern 
sewage-disposal  plants,  which  have  been  built  at  great  ex- 
pense; and  the  two  last  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  village  of  Youngstown  and  Fort  Niagara,  desire  the  con- 
struction of  a  Joint  disposal  plant  at  the  present  time. 

Last  year  the  village  of  Youngstown  entered  into  a  loan- 
and-grant  proposition  with  the  P.  W.  A.  for  the  construction 
of  its  own  sewerage  system,  and  when  the  Army  realized  this 
was  under  way.  they  very  gladly  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  village  of  Youngstown  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  joint  sewage-disposal  plant  on  the  mUitary  reser- 
vation, because  the  Army  well  realized  that  unless  it  co- 
operated with  the  village  of  Youngstown  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  War  Department  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of 
a  separate  disposal  plant  on  the  military  reservation.    Fol- 
lowing conferences  between  representatives  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  authorities  at  Youngstown.  an  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  the  War  Department  wiU  build  a  joint 
disposal  plant  on  the  reservation  and.  by  way  of  exchange, 
offer  sewage-disposal  facilities  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
Youngstown.    Under  the  agreement  which  has  been  drawn 
up  and  is  now  pending,  the  War  Department  will  receive 
$600  per  thousand  inhabitants  and  60  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional person  over  1.000  as  an  annual  charge  for  the  use 
and   maintenance   of   the   joint   disposal   plant.     In  other 
words,  if  the  War  Department  does  not  build  this  plant 
under  the  agreement,  it  will  be  obliged  to  build  its  own  sep- 
arate plant  eventually  and  would  realize  no  income  or  share 
of  this  expense  from  the  village  of  Youngstown. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  an  item  covering  this  ar- 
rangement for  the  War  Department  would  be  in  the  de- 
ficiency bill.  I  believe  it  was  In  the  original  committee  print, 
and  possibly  without  the  committee  being  fully  aware  of  the 
situation,  it  was  removed  from  the  bill  and  is  not  in  the 
print  as  it  is  before  us  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  a  message  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,*  enclosing  a  recommendation  from 
the  Budget  on  this  item,  a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  act  approved  June  20.  1939  (PubUc.  No.  136.  76th  Cong.), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  a  sewage-treatment 
plant  on  the  Fort  Niagara  Military  Reservation.  N.  Y.,  and  author- 
^es  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  therefor.  The  act  further  au- 
thortses  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  to  the  vtUage  of  Youngstown, 
Niagara  County.  N.  Y..  for  a  term  of  50  years,  an  easement  for  a 
right-of-way  for  a  sewer  line  to  be  constructed  In  said  village  on 
the  Ftort  Niagara  Military  Reservation  from  the  village  to  the 
»ewage-treatment  plant  to  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  conUact  from  time 
to  time  for  the  operating  and  maintenance  of  the  plant  by  the 
village  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Tht  Whitb  Hottsb, 
Waahington,  June  23.  1939. 
The  Spxakeb  of  th«  HotrsK  or  Repmsentatives. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed provision  affecting  the  appropriation  of  the  War  Department 
for  "Pav  of  the  Army.  1939 "  ...,.,  ^ 

The  details  of  the  proposed  provision,  the  necessity  therefor,  and 
tbe  rea«ons  for  iU  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the 


letter  of  the  Director  of  the 
herewih,  with  whose  comments 
RespectfuUy, 


lureeu  of  the  Budget  transnUtted 
and  observations  I  concur. 


The  President. 

T/ie  White  Hotise. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  subm  t 
proposed  provision  pertaining  1p 
War  Department,  as  foUows: 

"FIKANCB 


unler 
male 
„llatij3n 
Resei  vation. 
N) 
J,     ( 
Wix 
_litan 
then  !f  or 


Secr<tary 


"Pay  of  the  Army,  1939:  Not 
balance  of  the  appropriation 
priation  Act,  1939,  is  hereby 
the  construction  and  installatip 
the  Port  Niagara  Military 
act  of  June  20,  1939  (Public. 
The  act  approved  June  20, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  \ 
plant  on  the  Fort  Niagara  Military 
an  appropriation  of  $60,000 
Secretary  of  War  to  grant  to 
Coiinty.  N.  Y..  for  a  term  of  60 
for  a  sewer  line  to  be  construct^ 
Military  Reservation,  from  the 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Sec 
Secretary  of  War  shall  contract 
and  maintenance  of  the  plant 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  ad 
The  Leglslatxire  of  the  State 
(N.  Y.  Laws,  1939,  ch.  213)  as 
June  20.  1939. 

This  project  Is  In  furtheran:e 
program   which    Is    being   viga< 
Niagara  frontier  for  the  purpoj  e 
lem  affecting  local  waterways. 

The   purpose   of   the   foregoing 
available  $60,000  from  the  a 
1939."  to  provide  the  funds 
War  Department  of  the  st-wa^ 
this  STim  can  readily  be  sparei  1 

The  submission  of  the  pr 
legislation  enacted  since  the 
fiscal  year  1940.    I  recommend 
Very  respectfully. 


August  2 


Franklin  D.  Roossvblt. 

Bureau  of  the  BrT)GET. 

Washington.  June  22.  1939. 

for  your  con.slderatlon  a  draft  of  a 
an  existing  appropriation  of  the 


DEPARTMENT  ^ 

j  o  exceed  $60,000  of  the  unexpended 

this  head  In  the  Military  Appro- 

_  available  until  June  30.  1940.  for 

n  of  a  sewage-treatment  plant  on 

N.  Y.,  as  authorized  by  the 

,„.  136,  7eth  Cong.)." 

93'J   (Public.  No.  136.  76th  Cong.), 

to  construct  a  sewage-treatment 

Reservation,  N.  Y..  and  authorizes 

The  act  ftirther  authorizes  the 

;he  viUage  of  Youngstown,  Niagara 

y  ears,  an  easement  for  a  right-of-way 

i  d  by  said  village  on  the  Fort  Niagara 

1  illage  to  the  sewage-treatment  plant 

tary  of  War,  and  provides  that  the 

from  time  to  time  for  the  operating 

by  the  village  upon  such  terms  and 


advisable. 

of  New  York  has  enacted  legislation 
required  by  section  2  of  the  act  of 

of  a  general  health-Improvement 

igol'otisly    prosecuted    along    the    entire 

of  ending  a  serious  pollution  prob- 

.  _^   proposed   provision   Is   to   make 

Jproprlation  for  "Pay  of  the  Army, 

cessary  for  the  construction  by  the 

e-treatment  plant  in  question,  and 

from  this  appropriation. 

jsed  provision  Is  to  give  effect  to 

;ransmi8slon  of  the  Budget  for  the 

that  it  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 


pro  )08ed 


Harold  D.    SMrrn. 
Direc  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  this  would  not  be  an  ap- 
propriation, it  would  be  limply  allocating  funds  already 
appropriated  for  the  War  ]  )epartment  to  this  use,  and  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  economy  to  adopt  this  s  tnendment,  for  with  its  adoption 
the  War  Department  will  !  lave  the  benefit  of  $600  or  more 
per  annum  for  maintenanc ;. 

I  quote  now  from  the  re  >ort  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ac- 
compansring  the  original  act  of  authorization: 


tte 


plant 


The  Bute,  county,  and  city 
the  government  of  Ontario 
general  program  designed  to 
ways  along  the  Niagara  frontier 
have  already  been  instaUed, 
the  principal  New  York  cities 
town,  situated  adjacent  to 
installation  of  a  disposal 
the  post. 

The  proposal  is  considered 
as  weU  as  the  village  of  Yb 
Its  own  lndi\1dual  plant,  the 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
intake.     Furthermore,  it  wov4d 
demands  would  be  made  on 
own   disposal   plant   to   prev^t 
Niagara  River  and  Lake 
preclude  the  necessity  for  thi 
the  War  Department. 


governments  In  New  York  State,  and 
Piovlnce.  Canada,  are  cooperating  in  a 
e  Iminate  the  pollution  of  local  water- 
t  ier.     Sanitary  sewage  disposal  plants 
( ir  are  in  process  of  construction,  by 
in  this  area.     The  village  of  Youngs- 
post  of  Port  Niagara,  proposes  the 
for  the  Joint  use  of  the  village  and 


I  have  discussed  this 
the  committee,  the 
RUif],  and  with  the 
and  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  when  we 
ment,  which  was  in  the 


I  idvantageous  to  the  War  Department 

igstown.     If  the  village  should  erect 

outfall  would  be  upstream  and  only 

from  the  Port  Niagara  water  supply 

d  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 

Jie  War  Department  to  construct  Its 

contamination    of   the   waters   of 

The  erection  of  a  Joint  plant  wUl 

maintenance  of  a  separate  plant  by 


Ybu  agstowi 


anendment  with  the  chairman  of 

genthman  from  Virginia    [Mr.  Wood- 

gentleinan  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI, 

cDmmittee  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 

rea;h  page  53,  line  8.    The  amend- 

orl  ginal  print,  would  read  as  follows: 


nNAI«;E    OEPAKTMKNT 

Pay  of  the  Army.  1939:  Not  to  exceed  $60,000  of  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  In  the  Military 
Appropriation  Act.  1939,  is  liereby  made  available  until  June  30, 
1940.  for  the  construction  a  id  installaUon  of  a  sewage-treatment 


1939 
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plant  on  the  Port  Niagara  Military  Reservation.  N.  Y„  as  authorized 
by  the  act  of  June  20,  1939  (Public.  No.  136.  76th  Cong.) . 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  bearings  on  this  matter  by 
Colonel  Gregory,  of  the  War  Department,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Snyder]  that  this  item  would  make  available  money  from 
the  appropriation  "Pay  of  the  Army"  for  this  purpose  and 
that  the  money  has  already  been  awropriated  and  is  in  an 
unexpended  balance.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  WooDRtml 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  will  see  fit 
to  accept  this  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  now  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ditter.]. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  most  respects  the  bill 
which  now  is  before  us  should  receive  the  support  of  the 
House.  I  believe  it  is  in  order  for  the  minority  to  say  a 
word  of  commendation  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Woodsitm]  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
ficiency Committee  that  brought  the  bill  to  the  House.  Diu*- 
ing  the  course  of  the  hearings  one  item  developed  that  I 
think  should  receive  our  attention.  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  hearings  will  agree  with  me.  I  be- 
lieve, when  I  say  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
exemplifies  better  than  anything  else  the  fallacies  that  the 
New  Deal  has  resorted  to  to  try  to  convey  the  impression 
of  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  purpwse  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  peg  the  prices  of  cotton,  com,  and 
other  commodities.  The  hearings  disclose  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  broke. 

In  other  words,  it  has  exhausted  its  original  capital,  and  in 
addiUon  thereto,  as  of  March  31  of  this  year,  is  $119,000,000 
In  the  hole.  The  loss  already  sustained  probably  cannot  be 
recovered,  at  least  not  in  the  immediate  future  or  as  long  as 
the  administration  persists  in  creating  artificial  values. 
While  the  losses  of  the  past,  which  now  amount  to  millions, 
constituting,  sis  they  do,  a  severe  drain  on  the  taxpayers, 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  we  can  do  our  part  to  prevent  further 
capital  impairment  and  curtail  the  wild  and  reckless  adminis- 
trative operations  of  this  Credit  Corporation.  This  loose 
lending  can  be  halted.  Throwing  good  money  after  bad  can 
be  stopped.  Pake  prosperity  can  be  frustrated.  That  can  be 
done  by  pulling  up  a  checkrein  and  refusing  this  outfit  more 
money  of  the  taxpayers  to  play  with. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
to  give  the  farmer  a  sense  of  pretended  prosperity  by  pegging 
the  price  of  cotton,  com,  and  other  commodities.  I  wonder 
whether  we  have  not  come  to  the  place  where  common  sense  Is 
in  order,  where  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  should  be  made, 
where  perfect  candor  and  common  honesty  will  indicate  to 
the  farmer  and  to  all  the  people  the  artificial  type  of  pros- 
perity that  has  been  sold  to  them.  Pegging  prices  is  only  a 
speculator's  paradise. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  has 
been  the  cotton  loss.    The  cotton  loss  is  the  result  of  the 
agricultural  program  of  the  New  Deal,  just  as  the  losses  in 
every  other  field  of  private  enterprise  are  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  unsound  philosophies. 
Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DI'lTKR.    Yes.    I  feel  I  should.    I  have  challenged  the 
-jjentleman,  and  I  feel  I  should  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  loss  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  is  at  this  time  piu^y  a  paper  or  book  loss,  and 
its  amount  will  be  determined  by  the  future  price  of  cotton? 
Mr.  DITTER.  I  appreciate  that  contribution  from  the 
gentleman,  for  I  had  hoped  somebody  would  say  that.  My 
reply  to  the  gentleman  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  price- 
pegging  theory  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  if  the 
loss  would  have  been  taken  as  of  the  31st  of  March,  instead  of 
this  loss  being  a  potential  and  paper  loss,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  real  and  a  very  actual  loss. 

If  we  continue  in  this  program,  if  we  continue  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  pretended  prosperity,  in  due  time  tlie  losses 


are  not  going  to  be  paper  losses.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
potential  losses,  but  they  are  going  to  be  very  real  and 
actual  losses.  We  cannot  continue  to  pour  in  from  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  their  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
the  depreciated  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, or  making  good  the  losses  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatl(Ui  Is  bringing  about.  We  should  face  the  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  stop.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  danger  signal.  Instead  of  continuing  on  this 
pwlicy  that  certainly  has  brought  nothing  but  failure,  why 
not  resort  to  some  new  tactic  that  might  have  at  least  some 
measure  of  hope  in  it.  If  the  gentleman  will  suggest  that 
he  feels  the  present  prices  of  hogs  and  wheat  and  com  and 
all  these  other  commodities  are  satisfactory  to  the  farmer, 
if  he  feels  that  the  administration  program  has  brought 
about  a  real  prosperity  for  the  farmer  instead  of  a  pre- 
tended and  masqueraded  prosperity,  then  I  yield  further  for 
such  observation  as  the  gentleman  cares  to  make.  But  I 
warn  him  now  that  the  administration  certainly  can  boast 
of  nothing  but  that  we  are  paying  a  tremendous  price  for 
its  failures. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  do  want  to  call  to  the  gentleman's  attention 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  constant 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  If  we  can  maintain  the  present 
level.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  paper,  potential,  or 
other  losses  on  the  loans  made  on  cotton. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Now.  will  the  gentleman  amplify  that 
further  by  suggesting  as  to  where  the  market  is  to  be  for 
this  cotton  that  is  already  accumulated  and  that  will  con- 
tinue to  accumulate?  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  cannot  hope,  unless  we  peg  the  price  such 
as  the  gentleman  urges,  we  cannot  hope  for  real  prosperity 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  unless  we  find  some  place  to  dispose 
of  his  product. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  think  the  market  has  already  acted  down 
on  the  surplus,  and  I  think,  as  the  surplus  is  being  grad- 
ually disposed  of,  there  will  be,  as  is  now  indicated,  a  grad- 
ual Increase  in  the  market  price,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
announce  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  make  any  commodity  loans  on  cotton 
this  year. 

Mr.  DnTER.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he 
thinks  there  is  as  much  substantiality  to  that  hope  which 
he  presently  holds  out  as  there  was  substantiality  to  a  great 
many  of  the  other  hopes  and  promises  that  we  have  been 
ballyhooed  with  during  the  last  6  years,  not  only  in  the 
cottonfield  but  in  all  of  the  other  domestic  and  economic 
fields?  The  administration  is  paying  the  price  today  for 
those  false  hopes  and  prolific  promises. 

Mr.  PACE.    Well,  I  would  not  want  to  measure 

Mr.  DITTER.  It  is  only  the  gentleman's  hope,  in  other 
words,  and  hope  does  spring  eternal  in  the  himian  breast. 

Mr.  PACE.  There  is  no  foundation  for  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DITTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  in  connection  with  this  cotton  discussion,  that 
there  Is  approximately  12,000,000  bales  under  Government 
loan;  that  within  90  days  there  will  be  a  supply  of  from 
20,000,000  to  24.000,00  bales  of  cotton  In  this  country,  at 
which  time  the  loss,  which  is  now  so  apparent  and  called  a 
paper  loss,  will  be  a  real  loss,  becau.se  we  will  sit  here  In 
this  coimtry  with  about  15,000,000  bales  of  cotton  that  we 
cannot  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Now,  I  look  upon  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  has  offered  this  observation  as  a  very  learned 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture.  I  can  certainly 
depend  upon  the  observation  he  has  made,  born  of  long 
experience,  more  than  I  possibly  could  upon  that  fond  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  other  side  presently 

entertains.  

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Mr.  PACE,  and  Mr.  KERR  rose. 
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Mr.  DITTER.  I  had  no  intention  of  opening  a  controver- 
sial subject  here.  I  simply  want  to  add  this  additional  word. 
I  do  hope  that  we  may  bring  to  the  country  the  thought  that 
artificial  things,  masquerades,  pretended  prosperity,  call 
them  what  you  will,  are  foolish  investments— that  sooner  or 
later  we  have  to  get  down  to  bedrock  and  to  real  facts. 
We  cannot  continue  with  any  hope  whatever  unless  we  face 
the  facts  as  they  are.  and  tell  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  are  paying  from  their  pockets  for  this  pretended  pros- 
perity for  the  farmer. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan  has  been  very 
patient.    I  must  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  ^rtsh  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
$122,000,000  loss  shown  on  cotton  as  given  to  us  on  page  324 
of  the  committee  hearings  reflects  the  $7.50  per  bale  under  the 
subsidy  announced  by  Secretary  V.^allace  the  other  day:  in 
other  words,  if  we  have,  roughly.  12.000,000  bales  of  cotton 
on  hand  and  if  we  are  subsidizing  exports  at  the  rate  of  IV2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $7.50  a  bale,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  subsidies  should  be  considered  as  a  loss,  we 
will  say.  on  the  entire  crop. 

Mr.  DITTER.  So  my  friend  would  suggest  that  we  should 
add  to  the  loss  already  reflected  by  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  such  grants  and  subsidies  as 

have  been  provided. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Approximately  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Making,  in  all.  $200,000,000  instead  of 
$119,000,000  loss.  I  think  the  gentleman's  observation  is 
sound.  I  would  not,  of  course,  say  that  that  would  be  in 
line  with  the  present  administration's  theory  of  accoimting 
and  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No:  I  think  it  would  not,  because  as 
I  understand  this  March  31  proposal  it  is  based  on  the  price 
which  prevails  in  this  country. 

Now.  let  us  take  up  the  thought  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Pace].  It  Is  true  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  an  upward  reaction  in  the  market  in  recent 
days,  but  if  cotton  is  being  subsidized  for  export  at  $7.50 
a  bale  I  think  our  present  stocks  are  12.000.000  bales  and  the 
prospective  crop  is  another  twelve-million-cdd — or  we  will 
say  11.000.000 — and  our  consumption  is  about  6.000,000.  Add 
to  the  12,000,000  bales  on  hand  the  11.000.000  that  are  to 
be  produced.' deduct  the  6.000,000.  and  you  can  figure  just 
what  the  exports  should  be;  and  the  question  I  raise  is: 
Are  we  to  subsidize  those  total  exports  at  $7.50  per  bale,  or 
1'2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  DITTER.  Unfortunately,  the  discussion  has  taken  a 
turn  that  I  had  not  intended.  Cotton  is  not  the  only  com- 
modity that  has  caused  losses.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  administration  would  cflfer  help  to  the  cotton  planter. 

I  wish  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  by  reminding  those 
who  are  interested  in  cotton,  those  who  are  interested  in 
com,  those  who  are  interested  in  these  items  should  not  feel 
that  the  losses  are  confined  to  their  interests.  After  all, 
peanuts,  pecans,  and  prunes  are  also  within  the  range  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program.  It  is  the 
philosophy  that  is  wrong,  not  the  commodity.  Price-peg- 
ging wiU  not  make  wealth.  We  are  only  fooUng  the  farmer. 
It  is  only  a  shot  in  the  arm.  We  are  only  putting  off  the 
evil  day.  The  New  Deal's  farm  program  has  been  a  flat 
failure  and  the  sooner  every  American  realizes  that  fact 
the  better  off  all  of  us  will  be.  I  am  convinced  that  day  is 
at  hand,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
real,  rather  than  the  artificial,  prosperity  of  the  American 
fanner  will  receive  their  commendation  and  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  has 

consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  de- 
flciexu^y  bill  we  are  now  considering  we  are  witnessing  an 


Wa;e 


Calif  otnia 


Massachi  setts 
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Massachi  setts 
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Massach  isetts 


attempt  to  cripple  the 
not  very  many  of  us  are 
struck  out  the  $2,000,000 
enforcement  of  the  wage 
well  that  the  majority  of 
crats  because  of  a  liberal 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
that  there  is  a  minority 
does  not  include   decent 
upon  whom,  therefore,  I 
appeal;  and  so  I  want  to 
publican  side,  to  those 
having  certain  rights,  who 
believe  in  decent  working 
the  proper  time  comes  to 
for  the  wage  and  hour 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of 
tleman  yield? 
Mr.  CASEY  of 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of 
to  offer  an  amendment  to 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
ment  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of 
port  it. 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
know  the  gentleman  fron: 
such  liberal  and  humane 
Mr.  TABER.    Mr. 
Mr.  CASEY  of 
Mr.  TABER.    I  wonder 
the  funds  appropriated 
fit  they  have  filled  only 
a  great  margin  on  which 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
man  from  New  York  who 
of  this  item,  is  that  the 
and  the  Director  of  the 
trator  of  the  wage  and 
inroads  the  Appropriation;  i 
of  Republicans  and  the 
make,  that  they  have  got 
order  to  continue  in 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO 
yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO 
league  from  New  York 
committee  indicated  that 
have  to  be  enforced? 

Does   the  gentleman 
enforced  or  does  he  thin 
the  deprivation  of  this  $2. 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
wants  the  Wage  and 
Mr.  TABER.    WiU  the 
Mr.  CASEY  of 
he  wants  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  TABER.     Yes;  I 
enforced,  but  I  do  not 
houses,  as  they  intend  to 
individuals  who  happen 
in  their  private  homes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of 
can  reach  way  down  in 
actions,  but  the  fact 
and  Hour  Division  this 
act.    Voting  for  eliminat 
act.    It  is  better  to  have 
funds  to  enforce  it, 
enforced  is  worse  than  nc 
Employers  who  believe 
hour  law  are  going  to 
tlons,  but  when  you  cut 
agency  without  money 


avare 
item 


and  Hour  Act.    I  think  that 

that  this  deficiency  bill  has 

requested  by  the  President  for 

ind  hour  law.    I  appreciate  full 

hose  Democrats  who  are  Demo- 

ph  losophy  are  against  this  sabotage 

I  also  thoroughly  appreciate 

Democratic  bloc  whose  philosophy 

vages   and  living   conditions   and 

<Jan  make  no  impression  by  this 

alk  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 

Rjpublicans  who  believe  in  labor 

believe  in  decent  wages,  and  who 

conditions,  and  ask  thern  when 

to  put  back  the  appropriation 


V3te 
enforcement. 
Calif  or  riia.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 


Massachi4setts.    I  yield. 

Does  the  gentleman  intend 
hat  effect? 

I  shall  offer  an  amend - 


Massach  usetts 


Calif <irnia.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  sup- 


existe  ice 


Massachi  setts 


Massac:  msetts 
Houje 


Massach  isetts 


d< 

wait 


o 


Massacl  lusetts 


ren:  ams 


beca  ise 


trr 
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I  thank  the  gentleman.    1 
California  has  always  supported 
Bgislation. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Gladly, 
if  the  gentleman  realizes  that  of 
the  1940  operation  of  this  out- 
£^ut  half  the  jobs  and  they  have 
operate? 

My  answer  to  the  gentle- 
is  in  accord  with  the  elimination 
11-esident  recommended  $2,000,000, 
approved  it.    The  Adminis- 
law  is  so  fearful  of  what  further 
Committee  and  the  combination 
liinority  bloc  of  Democrats  might 
o  withhold  some  of  these  funds  in 


B  Lidget 
hot  r 


^r.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 


I  yield. 
:  wonder  if  my  distinguished  col- 
re^izes  that  the  testimony  before  his 
here  will  be  23,000  cases  that  will 

f^m  New  York  want  those   cases 
those  cases  can  be  enforced  by 
100.000  from  this  agency? 

Of  coiurse,  I  doubt  if  he 
Act  enforced, 
gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  if 


I  want  to  see  that  act  honestly 

.  them  rurming  arovmd  in  private 

do,  snooping  around  and  annoying 

be  doing  a  little  job  themselves 


Of  course,  the  gentleman 

the  bag  for  reasons  to  justify  his 

if  you  do  not  give  the  Wage 

$2,000,000,  it  cannot  enforce  this 

means  that  you  are  against  the 

t  repealed  than  to  leave  it  without 

a  law  that  cannot  be  properly 

law  at  all. 

in  the  objectives  of  the  wage  and 

to  abide  by  its  rules  and  regula- 

off  the  $2,000,000  and  leave  that 

0  enforce  Its  provisions,  you  are 
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openly  inviting  the  chiseling  type  of  employer  to  chisel.  It 
Is  an  open  invitation  to  him  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  without  fear  of  detection  or  prosecution, 
■nils  is  a  hardship  on  the  honest  employer. 

I  ask  the  Republicans  on  that  side  who  beUeve  that  work- 
ingmen  should  have  rights  and  privileges  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  American  citizens  and  should  not  be  reduced 
to  serfdom,  to  help  us  restore  the  wage  and  hour  appropria- 
tion. We  believe  honest  employers  should  have  protection, 
and  I  appeal  to  you  Republicans  who  also  believe  in  that  to 
Join  with  us  Democrats  in  voting  for  an  amendment  which 
will  restore  the  $2,000  000  appropriation  asked  for  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  acUon  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  elUninating  from  this  last  deficiency  bill  the 
$2  000,000  Item  for  the  enforcement  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  is  a  last,  underhanded  attempt  by  the  dime-an-hour 
bloc  to  scuttle  the  law. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Associated  Press 
has  given  publicity  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  for  a  resolution 
that  would  carry  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  special  study  to  the  question  of  tax-revision  legisla- 
tion between  now  and  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The 
question  involved  is  the  method  by  which  more  taxes  may  be 
levied  and  coUected.  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  mounting 
deficits. 

This  session  of  Congress  is  about  to  close.  This  is  probably 
the  last  appropriation  bill  for  the  present  session.  I  am  in- 
formed it  brings  the  total  appropriations  for  the  year  to  an 
all-time  high  of  $13,800,000,000.  Of  this  amoimt.  more  than 
nine  and  one-half  billion  doUars  is  direct  appropriation  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  no  part  of  which  will  be  reim- 
bursed. Of  the  other  $4,000,000,000,  there  may  be  some  reim- 
bursement. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  being  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  Congress,  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  ways  and  means  by  which  funds 
are  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  running  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  appropriations  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
consisting  of  more  than  40  members,  brings  to  the  floor  the 
bills  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  Goverrunent  funds,  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations.  Both  committees  repre- 
sent the  leadership  of  Congress. 

I  have  just  told  you  that  we  have  already  spent  or  agreed  to 
spend  more  than  nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  raised  with 
which  to  pay  expenses  is  only  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  do 
a  most  profitable  thing  if  it  would  go  into  a  conference  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  find  out  what  expenditures 
should,  or  should  not,  be  made.  There  is  something  mani- 
festly wrong  with  our  financial  program  when  we  permit  our 
Government  to  run  a  deficit  of  four  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  1  year,  and  provide  no  means  of  paying  the  deficit 
except  through  loans  on  the  credit  of  our  Government. 

We  become  weary  in  listening  to  the  discussion  of  figures, 
but  the  situation  presented  this  afternoon  at  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  is  entiUed  to  have  the  careful  consideration 
and  serious  attention  of  the  membership.  This  Congress  is 
charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  raising  and  providing  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  expenditures  in  the  operation  of 
government.  Our  national  debt  is  more  than  $40,000,000,000. 
I«am  informed  that  by  January  1.  1940.  it  will  reach  the  all- 
time  high  of  $44,000,000,000.  It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to 
stop,  look,  and  Usten.  I  am  not  here  this  afternoon  to  teU  you 
that  all  appropriations  should  not  be  made,  but  it  is  my  can- 
did judgment  that  in  view  of  the  situation  presented,  these 
committees  upon  careful  consideration,  could  materially  re- 
duce these  appropriations.  So  while  this  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  giving  consideration  to  the  question  of  raising 
more  money  and  charging  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
it  is  in  my  opinion,  far  more  important  that  they  consider  the 


question  of  the  reduction  of  expenses.  Congress  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  that  belong  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  a  few  million  dollars  does 
not  appear  to  make  much  difference.  For  example,  in  the 
bin  before  us.  we  wiU  spend  $53,000,000  of  our  people's  money 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow,  and  we  will  do  It  in  less 
than  2  hours. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  $5,000  is  to  be  expended  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  where  additional  funds  might  be  procured. 
After  this  committee  has  made  a  study  of  the  situation,  it 
will  come  to  the  same  old  conclusion  that  these  expenses  and 
these  deficits  will  be  paid  by  the  same  individuals  who  have     : 
paid  them  throughout  the  years.  You  will  not  need  the  $5,000 
to  find  that  out.    The  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  home  owner, 
and,  above  all,  the  consumer,  will  continue  to  bear  the  In- 
creased burden  of  taxation.    Let  me  suggest  again  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee between  now  and  the  next  session  of  Congress,  should 
give  this  situation  their  most  careful  thought  and  study,  with 
a  view  of  giving  every  item  of  expense  the  most  carefxil 
scrutiny,  in  an  effort  to  cut  expenses  In  every  way  and  respect 
possible.    The  average  citizen,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  consumer  have  Just  about  as  much  of  a  load  of  taxation 
as  they  can  possibly  carry. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  have  complained 
because  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  been  deprived  of 
$2  000  000.  May  I  say  that  we  have  sheets  showing  the  em- 
ployment of  this  outfit  at  the  time  they  appeared  before  us 
and  the  sheets  show  tiiat  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
help  is  employed  by  that  outfit  out  In  the  field,  and  now 
they  claim  there  are  vacancies  to  the  extent  of  50  percent 
of  their  operations  in  the  field.  Does  that  present  a  picture 
where  more  money  ought  to  be  appropriated?  They  claim 
50  percent  vacancies  in  the  field  at  the  present  time  and 
they  want  $2,000,000  to  build  It  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  have  at  least  10  percent  com- 
mon sense  when  we  face  this  kind  of  a  proposition.  We 
should  not  run  completely  hay  wire.  We  ought  to  use  our 
brains  and  not  be  nm  off  our  feet  by  some  general  state- 
ment of  one  who  comes  to  the  deficiency  committee  and  asks 
for  an  additional  $2,000,000  approximately  2  weeks  after  the 
bill  for  his  regular  activities  has  been  approved  and  when 
he  never  mentioned  the  idea  of  wanting  this  additional 
$2  000.000  to  the  regular  committee. 
Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr!  TABER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

setts. 

Mr  HEALEY.  Of  course,  this  whole  field  Is  gigantic  and 
involves  a  gigantic  task.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr  TABER.  It  is  a  gigantic  field,  but  If  It  is  not  operated 
intelligently  and  fairly,  it  wiU  be  a  menace  to  the  whole 

country.  ^       ^  ,         , 

Mr.  HEALEY.  The  Administrator  has  been  going  along 
carefully.  He  gave  the  gentleman's  committee  a  very  care- 
ful survey  and  filled  in  all  the  statistics  and  figures  neces- 
sary to  bolster  up  his  argument  for  the  extra  $2,000,000  that 
is  required  Of  course,  there  are  some  vacancies  now  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  actually  to 
apply  the  act  and  make  proper  aUocations.  ,     ,     ^    ,«. 

Mr  TABER  They  have  had  great  opportunity  to  do  it 
because  they  have  had  practicaUy  this  same  amount  of  funds 
per  month  available  for  4  or  5  months  up  to  the  prraent 
time  TTiere  is  no  such  thing  as  their  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  build  up  if  they  could  possibly  have  huilt  up 
so  they  could  get  to  any  such  basis  as  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  just  something  on  which  the  Congress  ought  to  use  its 

Mr.  ^AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TABER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  MlnnesoU. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
request  for  this  additional  money  for  agents  is  the  investi- 
gation the  Wage  and  Hour  Dnrision  wants  to  carry  on  amonj 
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the  Uttle  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  were  exempted 
by  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress.  .  ^    .  ,  *    *  , 

Mr  TABER.  That  is  the  case  where  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  regulation  that  is  entirely  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    He  has  made  a  regulation 

that  changes  the  law. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. ^  ,  ^   . 
'    JUr.  HEALEY.    I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  complaimng 
because  the  men  who  work  on  the  Uttle  newspapers  wUl  get 
25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  Congress  specifically 
exempted  the  small  weekly  newspapers  having  a  circulation 
of  less  than  3.000. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  wants  the  men 
employed  on  such  papers  to  get  at  least  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  those  workers  do  get  more  than  25  cents 
an  hour.  The  whole  situation  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  annoy  business  is  that  they  want  to  force  people  out 
of  business  by  improper,  unusual,  and  undesirable  restric- 
tions. .  , . 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  the  men  working  for 
the  small  weekly  newspapers  get  more  than  the  minimum 
wage,  in  the  average  case,  but  we  do  not  want  Government 
inspectors  snooping  around  those  plants  when  the  law  spe- 
cifically exempts  small  weekly  newspapers. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Can  the  gentleman  find  a  single 
word  in  the  hearings  that  indicates  that  Mr.  Andrews  or  any 
other  member  of  that  Administration  intends  to  do  any  such 
snooping?  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  hearings,  he  will 
find  that  this  money  Is  necessary  to  go  after  the  real  violators 
of  this  law. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  believe  they  should  do 

that. 

Mr.  TABER.  They  have  not  gone  after  the  real  violators 
of  the  law.  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bradley]. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fail- 
ure to  Include  in  this  deficiency  appropriation  bill  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  can  only  be  con- 
strued in  one  way— as  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act.  This  is  not  a  sectional  proposal.  A  great 
many  people  say  there  is  only  one  section  of  the  country 
where  this  law  needs  to  be  enforced.  That  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  going  to  cite  to  you  a  few  instances  In  several  States, 
and  you  will  realize  with  me  that  violations  of  this  law  are 
going  on  throughout  the  whole  country. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  we  have  the  case  of  the  Camilla 
Hosiery  Mill,  which  was  cited  for  criminal  violation  of  this 
act  and  falsification  of  its  pay  rolls.  We  have  the  case  of 
the  Tufted  Bedspread  Co.,  also  in  Georgia,  which  is  paying 
as  low  as  5  and  6  cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  truth — 5  and  6 
cents  an  hour.  In  my  city  of  Philadelphia  we  have  the  Crown 
Trouser  Co.,  which  is  paying  about  $7  a  week  for  a  44-hour 
week. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation  for  snooping.  The  actual 
facts  are  that  the  Wage-Hour  Division  is  50  to  54  weeks  be- 
hind in  the  investigaUon  of  actual  complaints.  They  do  not 
have  the  force  to  do  any  snooping.  There  are  only  three 
Inspectors  for  10  Western  States.  There  are  only  four  in- 
spectors for  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  There  are  only  two  inspectors  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  two  for  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  violations  by 
those' who  are  operating  cheese  factories  and  those  who  are 
operaUng  ice-cream  factories.  U  you  want  to  sabotage  the 
act.  pass  this  appropriation  bill  without  any  appropriation 
for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.    U  there  is  any  man  in  this 
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House  who  believes  that  25  (ints  an  hour  Is  too  much  to  pay 
an  American  citizen,  I  shou  d  Uke  to  see  him  stand  up  and 
say  what  amount  he  believis  is  siifflcient  for  an  American 
citizen  to  live  on.  If  he  belie  ves  10  cents  an  hour  or  15  cents 
an  hour  is  sufficient,  let  him  have  sufBcient  courage  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  i  hat  an  American  citizen  is  not 
entitled  to  more  than  10  or  5  cents  an  hour. 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsyl  ^ania.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  wi  sh  to  state  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  In  the  State  of  Peimsylvania  there  are  enough 
violations  of  this  act  to  requ  ire  at  least  10  inspectors  in  that 
State  alone. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Perms 'Ivania.  Why,  in  the  State  or 
Pennsylvania  alone  there  have  been  1,300  complaints,  and 
investigation  shows  that  in  781  of  those  cases  violations  are 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  ca  re  what  section  of  the  country  is 
considered,  this  chiseling  is  going  on  everywhere,  and  those 
who  want  to  obey  the  law  h  ive  pleaded  uith  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  have  a  just  enfo  -cement  of  this  act  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  compee  with  those  who  are  trying  ny 
every  means  in  their  powe;  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  c  eal  of  discussion  on  the  pending 
Barden  bill.  You  do  not  n  !ed  to  vote  upon  the  Barden  bill 
if  you  want  effectively  to  ki  I  the  wage  and  hour  law;  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  vote  for  this  deficiency  appropriation  without 


any  provision  for  the  Wage 


and  Hour  Division,  because  that 


is  what  it  amounts  to.  in  f  ac  ;  but  if  you  think  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  entitled  to  m  are  than  10  or  15  cents  an  hour 
you  will  have  to  vote  cons<  ientiously  for  an  amendment  to 
include  the  necessary  apprc  priations  for  the  Wage  and  Hour 

Division. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chain  an,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsj  Ivania.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  he  gentleman  think  that  if  Mr. 
Andrews,  instead  of  being  so  dictatorial  and  bothering  so 
much  about  what  this  Houa ;  would  do.  would  spend  his  time 
in  administering  the  law  aa  laid  down  we  would  not  have  as 
much  trouble  about  its  enfo  rcement? 

Mr  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  When  I  hear  the  views  of 
some  of  these  individuals,  think  Mr.  Andrews  and  a  great 
many  other  people  should  concern  themselves  about  what  a 
good  many  people  think  her ;,  and  I  think  Mr.  Andrews  should 
be  interested  in  every  amenlment  that  might  be  suggested  to 
the  wage  and  hour  law.  [Applause.! 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Vlrgii  ia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bUl,  which  vould  provide  for  an  additional 
authorization  of  $50.000.00( ,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.- 
000  to  continue  the  public-buildings  program  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  that  additional  post-office 
buildings  may  be  construe  ed  in  eligible  districts.  I  realize 
that  inasmuch  as  this  amendment  will  be  subejct  to  a  point 
of  order,  it  cannot  be  pass(  'd  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  mention  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  The  President  sent  down  an  estimate  of 
$119,000,000  for  the  Conuiodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  be 
used  in  carrsring  on  the  loan  program  sponsored  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  r  lember.  did  not  include  this  item 
in  this  particular  bill.  '  lie  failure  of  the  committee  to 
include  this  item  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  grave  mistake. 
It  was  thought  that  it  woi  ild  be  included.  Not  being  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  did  not  hj  ve  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  particular  estimate  of  the 
Budget  for  $119,000,000  f  )r  the  loan  program,  but  I  have 
been  advised  within  the  last  few  hours  that  if  we  do  not 
restore  this  $119,000,000  b  idget  estimate  for  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation,  the  loan  program  on  cotton  this  fall  and  l 
the  loan  program  on  com  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  3^eld  for  the  moment. 
Whether  or  not  that  statement  is  accurate  I  do  not  know, 
but  my  information  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  indirectly  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
that  we  must  appropriate  about  $119,000,000  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  loan 
program  on  farm  commodities. 

There  may  be  room  for  debate  as  to  the  merits  of  a  loan 
program  on  agricultural  commodities,  but  that  is  not  the 
issue  involved  at  this  time.  The  1938  Farm  Act  provided, 
for  example,  that  if  cotton  fell  below  52  percent  of  parity, 
a  loan  was  mandatory,  and  whether  that  is  a  good  law  or  a 
bad  law  is  relatively  immaterial  at  this  point,  because  this 
loan  has  been  promised  the  wheat  farmer,  the  corn  farmer, 
the  cotton  farmer,  and  others  imder  the  law,  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  and  be  decent  about  this  thing  and  forestall  a 
serious  condition  throughout  the  agricultural  belt,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  that  situation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
before  this  debate  is  concluded  and  the  bill  is  read,  we  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  House  with  concrete,  definite,  and 
specific  information  regarding  the  gravity  of  this  situation 
and  the  specific  amount  of  money  that  will  absolutely  be 
required  to  carry  on  the  program. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Pace]  stated  a  few  moments  ago  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  additional  cotton  loans  this  year  on 
the  new  crop. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  neither 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  nor  any  other  gentleman  can 
tell  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  loan  on  cotton 
this  fall.  All  of  us  hope  there  will  not  be  a  need,  but  if  we 
appropriate  the  money  and  provide  the  resources  to  carry 
on  the  loan,  we  will  be  doing  our  duty  under  the  law. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  I  notice  from  the  hearings  there  is  nothing  later 
than  March  on  this  and  I  am  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
much  has  been  used  or  committed  in  wheat  loans  and  how 
much  is  needed.  It  seems  to  me  to  establish  a  program  and 
then  through  a  sniping  method  to  destroy  the  program,  is 
not  very  good  sense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  As  I 
understand  it,  as  of  March  31,  $157,000,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  since  that 
time  we  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  wheat  harvested 
and  much  of  it  has  gone  into  the  loan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been 
a  wheat  harvest  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Committee 
has  the  latest  data  on  the  amount  of  additional  funds 
needed  because  of  such  additional  commitments.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
inquiry  is  timely,  and  I  hope  some  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  answer  it. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hkaley]. 
Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  over  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  this  morning  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  deficiency  appropriation  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  approved  by  the 
Budget,  had  been  entirely  eliminated  from  this  bill.  The 
request  was  for  $2,000,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  to 
that  Agency  by  the  1940  appropriation  bill,  I  feel  sure  that 
Members  who  have  read  the  hearings  on  this  item  will  agree 
that  the  Administrator  has  made  out  a  very  strong  and  rea- 
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sonable  showing  of  the  necessity  for  this  additional  amount 
of  money. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Members  are  not  in  full  accord  with 
the  principles  and  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  However,  it  became  law  after  a  protracted  fight  in 
the  Congress  waged  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure  against 
a  determined  minority,  which  employed  every  possible  par- 
liamentary maneuver  and  procedural  stratagem  to  obstruct 
and  defeat  it. 

After  many  months  of  deliberation  and  consideration  Con- 
gress adopted  the  policy  of  fixing  a  minimimi  wage  of  25  cents 
an  hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  44  hours  for  persons 
engaged  in  pursuits  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  shared  the  conviction  that  Con- 
gress owed  to  the  masses  of  the  Nation's  workers  the  duty  of 
preserving  decent  social  conditions,  establishing  and  main- 
taining buying  power,  protecting  ttie  fair  employer  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  sweatshop  competition,  and  outlawing 
child  labor  and  sweatshop  exploitation  of  labor.  They  passed 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  because  they  were  convinced  that  it 
provided  the  best  and  soundest  method  of  accomplishing 
these  objectives. 

The  act  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  and  we  ougiit  to  give 
it  a  fair  chance  to  prove  itself  by  furnishing  its  Adminis- 
trator with  the  means  reasonably  necessary  for  its  enforce- 
ment.    To  deny  any  agency  the  fimds  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  Its  objectives  is  the  surest  way  of  sabotaging 
the  efBcacy  of  the  act  whose  provisions  it  was  set  up  to 
administer.     I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  realize  that  unless  adequate  funds  are 
appropriated  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  act.  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  the  persons  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  to  fulfillment  its  terms.     The  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  task,  a  de- 
parture into  a  new  and  uncharted  field,  raising  new  prob- 
lems that   must   be   solved   without   the   benefit   of   past 
experience.    The  Administrator  has  proceeded  with  caution, 
care,  and  discernment  in  working  out  a  sound  ssrstem  of 
administration    and   btiilding   up   a   qualified   organization 
adequate  to  properly  administer  the  act.    Thus  far,  he  has 
given  us  every  reason  for  corifidence  in  his  policies  and  has 
been  eminently  reasonable  in  his  requests  for  funds.    It  Is 
only  fair  that  we  should  give  him  the  amount  he  asks  since, 
unless  he  is  allowed  sufficient  funds  to  provide  a  competent 
and  adequate  staff,  his  hands  will  be  tied  and  he  will  not 
have  been  afforded  a  just  opportunity  to  properly  and  effec- 
tively ensure  to  thousands  of  workers,  who  are  beneficially 
affected  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  the  protection  It  was  de- 
signed to  afford.    Nor  will  he  have  been  granted  the  facil- 
ities necessary  to  safeguard  the  decent  law-abiding  employer 
from  the  unethical  competition  of  violators  of  the  act. 

I  strongly  urge  the  membership  to  pass  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  to  this  bill  which  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  additional  funds  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the    gentleman    from 

Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Makcahtokio]. 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  question  of  law  enforcement,  and  that 
we  ought  to  deal  with  facts  and  figures  and  leave  politics 
aside.  We  should  also  leave  aside  any  biased  opinions  that 
any  one  of  "the  lO-cents-an-hour"  Members  may  have  in 
respect  to  the  wage  and  hour  law.  First  of  all,  the  figures 
Of  the  Old -Age  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  show  that  there  are  354,000  employers  who  come  under 
this  act.  The  testimony  is  uncontradicted  to  the  effect  that 
it  requires  300,000  man-days  for  a  complete  Inspection.  That 
requires  1.200  inspectors  for  a  complete  inspection.    The  tes- 

j  timony  is  also  uncontradicted  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to 
reach  a  tentative  goal  of  75-pcroent  performance  approxl- 

I  mately  900  Inspectors  are  required.    If  your  puzpooe  is  not 
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to  sabotage  enforcement  then  I  ask  the  gentleman  in  charge 
of  this  appropriation  bill  to  explain  to  this  House  why  in  the 
face  of  these  figures  has  this  appropriation  been  withheld? 
-The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana   IMr.  O'Connor].  | 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  not  going  to  speak  , 
on  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4 
minutes  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  from  Montana  asks 
imanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  our  major  po- 
litical parties  will  be  called  upon  to  select  their  respective 
candidates  for  President.  The  Democratic  Party  will  have 
served  the  Nation  courageously,  effectively,  and  humanely 
for  a  period  of  8  years  in  March  of  1941,  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  eras  in  our  history.  We  have  faced  times  that 
have  put  to  test  the  greatest  statesmen  this  country  could 
bring  forward  under  the  progressive  leadership  of  our  great 
humanitarian  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  [Applause.] 
Under  his  able  guidance  this  country  has  gone  forward,  step 
by  step,  from  the  brink  of  a  civil  war  in  the  early  months  of 
1933  to  a  point  where  today  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  squarer 
deal  for  the  common  man. 

In  the  event  circumstances  might  endanger  the  security 
and  peace  of  our  Nation,  resulting  in  a  call  from  the  people 
for  the  continuation  of  the  masterful  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  could  not  and  would  not  do  less  than 
heed  the  call. 

Howf^ver.  if  recovery  continues  its  swing  upward  and  no 
new  economic  or  other  crisis  develops,  and  if  no  dictum  is 
forthcoming  from  the  people  calling  for  the  continued  lead- 
ership of  our  great  President,  then  the  Democratic  Party 
will  be  faced  with  selecting  its  1940  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  scanning  the  horizon 
in  search  of  a  man  who  possesses  the  courage,  the  ability, 
and  the  determination  to  continue  the  work  so  forcibly  begun 
and  so  ably  advanced  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Naturally  my  thoughts  center  on  my  home  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  notably  among  them  the  late, 
great,  never-to-be-forgotten  Walsh.  Pollov.'ing  closely  in  the 
footsteps,  as  a  public  servant,  of  that  great  man  comes  his 
lifelong  friend,  possessing  like  moral  courage,  independence, 
liberal  views,  and  statesmanship,  in  the  person  of  Hon. 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  respected 
leader  among  men.    [Applause.! 

This  thought  has  also  occurred  to  many  others,  and  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand  a  statement  by  an  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  marking  Senator 
Wheeler  as  the  "man  of  the  hour." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  Senator  Johnson's  statement.    It  is  very  brief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.  There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

BTATEMEMT  BT   HON.  IDWU*   C.  JOHNSON,   UNITED  STATES   SENATOR  TtLOfd 

COLORADO 

In  another  year  President  Roosevelt's  most  successful  second  term 
will  have  reached  an  end.  In  my  opinion,  the  President  at  the 
proper  time  will  firmly  and  Irrevocably  refuse  to  accept  the  office 
again,  regardless  of  whatever  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  a  third  term. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  win  the  election  in  1940  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  anyone  else  if  the  present  serious  Internal  disrup- 
tion continues.  The  party  is  split  wide  open  at  the  present  t:me 
and  no  one  can  deny  it.  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  wlU  not  support  a 
candidate  with  liberal  tendencies  unless  he  Is  also  soundly  realistic 
and  devoted  beyond  question  to  American  Institutions.  Liberals  to 
and  out  of  the  party  will  not  support  a  Democrat  who  would  tate  a 
single  step  backward.  The  cand'date  who  is  all  things  to  all  men 
wUl  not  please  any  faction  of  the  party.  The  people  wlU  not  take 
a  pussyfootcr  or  a  political  hybrid.  He  must  be  a  man  with  well- 
established  and  well-known,  deep-seated  convictions,  and  he  must 
have  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership. 

F\5rtunaiely  the  Democrats  have  a  courageous^  American  to  meet 
this  crisis  which  the  party  is  facing.    Bubton  K.  Whsxler  is  a  real 


nec<  ssary 


liberal  whose  record  for 
who  Is  so  honest  and  trustworthy 
fidence  of  the  most  conservative 
learned,  experienced — Senator 
of  President  Roosevelt,  except 
It  was  a  difference  as  to  methods 
public  career  has  been  a 
has  a  keen,  alert  mind,  couplec 
aggressiveness,  which   is  so 
Wheeler,  teamed  with  a 
the  East,  running  upon  a 
election   in    1940  because   he  is 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsiji 

tleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     I  yield 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsi^ 

be  satisfactory  to  John  L 


liberalise  was  made  long  before  1933  and 

that  he  holds  the  respect  and  con- 

^  bemocrat  in  the  land.    Progressive, 

Wheeler  has  been  a  loyal  supporter 

on  a  very  few  occasions,  and  then 

rather  than  objectives.    His  whole 

tremendous  record  of  public  serv'ice.     He 

with  a  vigorous  and  determined 

y  in  the  Presidency.     Senator 

from  the  Mississippi  Valley  or 

forwfrd-looklng  platform,   can  win   the 

the  American  who  can  unite  the 


Democ  rat 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 


Senator  Wheeler  would  not 
jewis,  who  has  a  half-million- 


dollar  mortgage  on  the  Dem|ocratic  Party,  would  he? 

say  anything  about  that. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.     I  canno 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRtIM  of  'Virgiiia 


about  it  at  this  time.    I  just 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in 


I  yield  back  the  remainder 
Mr.   WOODRUM    of    "Virginia, 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  th( 


to    make    an    agency    observ 
economy  and  efficiency  anc 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs 


says  the  fact  that  this  iteri 
we  are   trying   to  repeal 
Well,  that  is  ridiculous 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr  3m  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chair  nan  and  members  of  the  Com- 

ime  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

Committee  to  the  fact  that  tl:  e  Appropriations  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  write  into  this  de  Ficiency  bill  the  reindeer  appro- 
priation item  which  this  Ho  ise  has  cut  out  on  two  previous 
occasions  in  regular  appropr  ation  bills.  I  assume  that  some- 
body connected  with  this  f2lt  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
this  action;  but  I  am  not  gjing  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say 

merely  want  to  call  your  atten- 
lere  again  for  the  third  time,  in 


spite  of  the  action  that  the  louse  has  taken  on  two  previous 
occasions.  When  that  point  is  reached  in  the  bill,  of  course, 
an  amendment  will  be  offei  ed  to  strike  it,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  be  prepared  to   -eassert  itself  on  that  question. 

of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I   yield 


floor  again  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  clear  up,  if  I  can.  i  ome  of  the  smoke  and  dust  that 
has  been  stirred  up  over  this  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fair  Labor  Stindards  Act.  I  think  it  is  re- 
grettable, when  the  Appro;  riations  Committee  undertakes 

e    the    ordinary    principles    of 
exercise  care  and  precision  in 
that  we  should  be   accused  of 
trying  to  sabotage  the  activity.    That  is  ridiculous.    I  per- 
sonally voted  for  the  Fair  ijabor  Standards  Act.    I  have  no 

of  the  committee  voted  for  it. 

But  just  because  it  affects   abor,  or  just  because  something 
affects  the  farmer  or  something  else  is  no  reason  that  I 

__    _  not  be  made  to  conduct  their 

business  under  the  same  ru  es  and  principles  that  we  would 
make  any  other  department  of  the  Government  do.     [Ap- 
plause.] 
Now,   the   gentleman   frc^   Massachusetts.   Mr.   Healey, 

1  is  left  out  is  self-evident  that 
he  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Andrews  had  $1,250,000  for 

his  activity  in  1939,  the  fisdal  year  ended  just  a  month  ago. 
The  committee  gave  him  $1184,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
which   began   just   a  monnh   ago,   which   will   enable   him 
greatly  to  increase  his  stai  .    This  two  million  supplemen- 
tary  appropriation   comes   almost   before    he   gets   started 
on  his  1940  program.     If   anybody  wishes  to  sabotage  the 
Fair   Labor    Standards   Ac ;,    certainly   the    Appropriations 
Committee,  in  the  regular   )ill,  would  not  have  increased  it 
to  $3,184,000  for  1940. 
Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Ch  lirman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgi:  lia.    I  yield. 
Mr.   DONDERO.     Does    the    gentleman    mean   that   the 
$2,000,000  is  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000  already  appro- 
priated? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Oh,  yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Chal]  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HEALEY. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgiiiia.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HEALEY.    Of  course,  the  appropriation  last  year  was 
just  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  started. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Well,  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    The  gentleman  will  admit  that  that  is  fair? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Yes. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    They  were  just  getting  started? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Tliat  is  quite  a  fah:  state- 
ment; but  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  any  activity,  no  matter 
how  justifiable  It  may  be,  can  grow  only  so  fast  and  have  a 
healthy  growth.    Nothing  is  worse  for  a  department  or  agency 
than  to  dump  a  lot  of  money  in  its  lap  which  it  can  just 
dish  out  here  and  there.    We  found  that  In  W.  P.  A-— with- 
out starting  an  argimient  about  anything— but  Just  giving 
that  agency  so  much  money. 

Now,  we  wanted  the  wage  and  hour  outfit  to  build  their 
organization  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  conservatively. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Just  let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, please. 

It  is  shown  in  these  hearings  that  there  are  a  great  many 
complaints  over  the  operations  of  this  act. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  industries  In  the  country, 
which  are  observing  the  law,  which  are  paying  the  wages 
provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  are  very  anxious 
that  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  outfit  have  sufficient  funds  to 
enforce  the  act  in  order  to  prevent  chiseling  on  them.    We 
are  cognizant  of  these  facts.     Our  committee  is  for  peace 
and  harmony  always.    Nothing  pleases  us  better  than  when 
we  can  make  our  colleagues  happy  and  see  them  smile,  and 
have  peace  and  harmony.    So  I  have  consulted  among  my 
brethren,  and  at  the  proper  time  we  have  agreed  with  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  that  is  to  be  offered,  that  we 
shall,  for  the  committee,  accept  an  amendment  putting  in 
half  of  this  Budget  estimate  of  $2,000,000,  but  that  if  an- 
other body,  which  operates  at  the  other  end  of  the  Cai^tol 
should  tamper  with  that,  our  friends  over  here  are  going  to 
help  us  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  House  on  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,000,000.    It  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  no  matter  how  interested  in  an 
activity  he  is,  to  demand  that  they  observe  rules  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  their  organization,  and  that  is  what  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  Is  the 
fact;  is  he  not  satisfied  that  this  wage-hour  administration 
has  been  very  careful  and  thoughtful? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  think  Mr.  Andrews  has 
tried  to  do  a  good  job.  I  may  say.  without  entering  into  a 
controversy  about  the  wage-hour  bill.    He  says  he  wishes 
these  Inspectors  to  go  out  to  find  violators  of  the  law  in  order 
to  protect  those  people  who  are  observing  the  law,  and  I 
say  that  is  an  impressive  argument. 
Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
Mrs.  NORTON.    Does  not  the  gentleman  know  there  have 
been  many  many  more  violations  of  the  law  than  we  believed 
there  would  be  at  the  time  the  law  was  written?    Is  not  that 
the  reason  this  additional  money  is  requested? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  There  may  have  been  many 
violations  of  the  law.  but  our  committee  feels  we  have  dealt 
generously  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  action 
although  I  had  hoped  we  could  amend  the  bill  to  make  it  two 
million.  I  realize  we  are  confronted  with  a  practical  situ- 
ation: and.  speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  for  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  working  with  the  Committee  on  Labor,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  compromise  amendment.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  for  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  Budget.  I  am  disappointed 
but  shall  keep  faith  with  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 


Mi".  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gaatleman  has  made 
a  good  economy  record.  Does  the  genUeman  favor  this 
$1,000,000  Alaska  reindeer  poilc  in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Wisconsin  that  a  little  later  I  am  going 
to  let  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  committee  ten  the 
gentleman  about  that  item  in  what  I  believe  will  be  a  very 
convincing  way.  Our  distinguished  chairman  Is  an  expert 
on  reindeer.  , 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  1 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  \ 

CONTINGENT  WXPOtSSB  OF  TH«  HOtJM 

For  expenaes  of  special  and  select  committees  authorlaed  by  tba 
House,  fiscal  year  1940,  $150,000. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Col«  of  Maryland:  Page  3.  line  9,  after 
the  figures  "1940".  strike  out  "tl50,000"  and  insert  "»165,000." 

Mr  COLE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Comanittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  In  session  this  morning, 
authorized  an  investigation  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
July  22,  from  the  President  to  Chairman  Dka.    The  date  of 
this  letter  accounts  for  this  request  being  presented  this 
late  in  the  session.    The  investigaUcm  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  to  date  the  petroleum  Investigation  which  the 
committee  conducted  in  1934  and  which  the  President  specifi- 
cally asked  be  conducted  before  January  next,  if  possible, 
so  that  pending  legislation  might  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  next  session.    The  committee  recommended 
that  $25,000  be  provided,  but  in  talking  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  and  others  this  morning  I  feel  that 
$15,000  will  be  sufficient  for  the  time  being.     This  amend- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  this  sum  as  part  of  the 
House  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  preparing  and  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  of  the 
District  of  C!oltmibla,  as  authorized  and  directed  by  law  (1  U.  S.  C 
ch.  3) ,  fiscal  year  1940,  $32,500.  ^ 

Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keoch:  Page  S,  line  12.  after  the  word 
"flacal".  strike  out  "year"  and  insert  "years",  and  after  "1940** 
insert  "and  1941." 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

covnuncENT  pkinttno  omcx 

For  payment  to  Preston  L.  George,  William  S.  Houston,  John 
G  NaUey,  and  WUllam  H.  Wannall.  messengers  on  night  duty 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  $900  each: 
in  all,  $3,600,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  printing  and 
binding  for  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  paragraph,  Government  Printing  Office,  beginning  in 
line  18  and  ending  in  line  24,  of  page  3,  on  the  groimd  that 
it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  not  authorized  by 

law. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  VirgiiUa.  Will  the  genUeman  reserve 
his  point  of  order  so  that  I  might  make  a  half -minute  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  RICH.    I  reserve  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  it  has  been  carried  In  the 
bill  for  a  number  of  years  as  extra  compensation  for  these 
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messengers  who  work  on  the  Congressional  Record  at  night. 
TO  strike  this  out  of  the  bill  just  reduces  their  salary  from 
what  they  have  always  received  and.  as  I  have  stated.  It  has 
been  carried  in  the  bill  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  men  are  imder  civil  serv- 
ice. They  get  15  percent  extra,  over  their  regular  compensa- 
tion. This  is  divided  among  three  men,  while  there  are 
seven  or  eight  men  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  But  it  is  something  the  Con- 
gress has  paid  for  years,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  however. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  seems  if  it  is  proper  legislation,  we  ought 
to  pass  the  legislation  in  the  right  manner  and  have  it  brought 
in  here  properly,  not  bring  it  here  under  an  appropriation 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper).  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  makes  a  point  of  order,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Woodrtjm]  concedes  the 
point  of  order.  Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Item  "Procurement  Division,  Public  Buildings  Branch,  Con- 
Btructlon  of  Public  Buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia," 
In  the  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Act  of  1940,  is  hereby 
.^mended  to  increase  the  limits  of  cost  to  the  amounts  Indicated 
filter  each  of  the  hereinafter-mentioned  projects  contained  in 
House  Document  No.  177,  Seventy-sixth  Congress:  Tempe,  Ariz., 
post  ofHcp,  and  so  forth.  $160,000;  Antloch,  Calif.,  post  office, 
$98,000;  Beimower.  Calif.,  post  ofBce,  $125,000;  Chicago,  HI.  (Jack- 
son Park  Postal  Station).  $350,000;  EUicott  City.  Md.,  post  office, 
and  so  forth.  $117,000;  Hamilton,  Mont.,  post  office,  and  so  forth. 
$100,000;  Hamlet.  N.  C.  post  office,  and  so  forth.  $90.0(X). 

Mr.   MAHON.    Mr.   Chairman,   I   offer   an    amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  Page  9,  »t  the  end  of  line 
16,  add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"PuBUC  BtniDiNGS  Administration 

"CONSTBtJCnON    OF   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,   ACT   AUGUST   25,    1937 

"Construction  of  public  buildings  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
3-year  program  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  construction  of 
public  buildings  by  the  paragraph  under  the  caption  'Emergency 
construction  of  public  buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,' 
contained  in  the  "Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1937.'  approved  August  25,  1937  (50  Stat.  772),  and  increased  by 
the  'Federal  Public  Buildings  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,'  approved 
June  21.  1938.  Is  hereby  further  Increased  from  $130,000,000  to 
$180,000,000,  and  the  period  of  said  program  is  hereby  extended 
to  5  years.  All  applicable  provisions  and  authority  contained  in 
such  authorizations  shall  be  operative  with  respect  to  the  enlarged 
authorization  provided  herein  except  that  the  Federal  Worlcs  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry 
where  mentioned  therein,  and  that  the  list  from  which  projects 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  acting  Jomtly.  shall  be  House  Document 
No.  177.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  dated  February  20, 
1939:  Proind^d.  That  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  and  the 
Postmaster  General  may  also  select  for  prosecution  vmder  this 
program  such  projects  not  included  In  such  document  as  in  their 
Judgment  are  economically  sound  and  advantageous  to  the  public 
service.  Toward  such  Increased  program  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  The  appropriations  heretofore 
made  under  the  authority  of  such  acts,  together  with  the  appro- 
priation contained  herein,  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  f\md 
and  be  available  toward  the  consummation  of  the  entire  authorized 
program  (52  Stat.  818;  53  Stat    672)." 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a 
number  of  years  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  bring 
in  an  authorization,  even  though  it  is  legislation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  public -building  program  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  My  amendment  simply  endeavors  to  follow  the 
same  course  we  have  formerly  followed  in  offering  an  authori- 
zation for  an  additional  post-oflflce  building  program.  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  which  might  normally  consider  this  matter, 
would  be  perfectly  willing  for  the  House  to  pass  my  amend- 
ment. 
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This  amendment  is  suppo  -ted  by  a  Budget  estimate  sent 
down  by  the  President.  Tie  public-buildings  program  is 
sound;  it  is  being  well  admin  stered.  There  is  a  great  pubbc 
demand  for  it.  Nobody  will  I  ave  to  apologize  for  a  good  post- 
ofBce  building.  It  is  a  convenience  and  source  of  pride  to 
everybody  in  a  community,  and  it  serves  the  public  for 
generations. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  t]  le  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  not  insist  upon  hs  point  of  order.  I  realize  the 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  p  Dint  of  order ;  and  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  he  should  ins  st  upon  it,  naturally  I  withdraw 
the  proffered  amendment. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgiiia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  an  endment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cocper)  .  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WooDRtTMl  makrs  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  The  gentlemar,  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order.  Therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  seek  reognition  at  this  time  because  of 
the  fact  that  many  Members  have  asked  me  in  the  past  few 
days  whether  or  not  I  propos  e  to  offer  a  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration amendment  to  this  aill.  Should  such  an  amendment 
be  offered,  of  course,  it  is  r(  cognized  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  and  place. 

May  I  say  to  the  Member!  of  the  House  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  public-woiks  program  at  this  time  simply 
and  solely  because  of  the  fact  that  to  date  we  have  received 
no  Budget  estimate  for  anji  amount  for  public  works  under 
its  present  basis  of  operat  ons.  nor  any  request  from  the 
President  to  continue  the  oi>eration  of  the  public-works  pro- 
gram under  its  present  basis 

Being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
charged  with  the  responsilility  in  some  small  measure  of 
helping  to  bring  out  appropi  iations  to  the  House,  I  am  going 
to  observe  the  usual  procedi  re.  I  shall  certainly  not  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  public  works  when  I  myself  would  not 
urge  that  course  without  a  1  ludget  estimate  to  support  it  and 
without  a  request  from  the  1  *resident  to  carry  on  such  a  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  I  am  a  f  rm  believer  in  a  sound,  construc- 
tive, long-range  public-worl  s  program,  based  upon  the  need 
for  such  program,  the  amou  it  to  be  limited  by  the  condition 
and  state  of  the  Treasury.  Jndoubtedly  there  is  much  senti- 
ment in  the  House  and  thr)ughout  the  Nation  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  pablic-works  program,  which  has 
been  honestly  and  efBcientU'  administered  without  a  breath 
or  taint  of  a  scandal  in  any  shape,  form,  or  fashion.  Had  all 
Federal  agencies  and  all  otlier  Federal  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions been  administered  as  efficiently  and  as  faithfully  as 
has  the  Public  Works  Adm  nistration,  we  would  have  had  a 
much  better  administration  of  governmental  affairs  than  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Wil  1  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabani  a.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Has  :he  gentleman  considered  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  to  his  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  P.  W.  \.  would  be  germane  and  whether 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STARNES  Of  Alaban  la.  I  think  it  would  be  germane 
to  this  section.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  it  has  the 
chance  of  the  proverbial  snowball  of  being  considered  by  the 
House  at  this  time,  in  vie\r  of  the  action  taken  during  the 
past  week,  and,  frankly,  I  hi  ive  no  criticism  of  what  the  House 
did  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  vJant  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  there  is  lo  authorization  for  a  P.  W.  A. 
program  at  the  present  tine,  as  I  understand  it.  There  is 
no  statute  permitting  contjinuation  of  the  P.  W.  A.  beyond 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabbma.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
P.  W.  A.  expires  on  June  3  I.  1940.  and  funds  made  available 
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vmder  this  act  could  be  used  for  the  continuation  of  that 
program. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  In  that  case  an  amendment  would  be 
germane. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.    I  think  so 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time  of  the  Committee 
merely  to  explain  the  situation  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
prior  to  meeting  here  in  January  next  the  President  will  see 
fit  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  continuation  of  the 
public-works  program.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UmrED   States   Coronado   EzPOsmoN   Commission 

For  all  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  Federal  participation  In  the  commemo- 
ration and  observance  of  the  four-hundred ch  anniversary  of  the 
explorations  of  Pr&nclsco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,"  approved  July  17. 
1939.  including  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  and  printing  and  binding,  $175,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dempsbt:  On  page  11.  line  21,  after 
the  word  "elsewhere".  Insert  "without  reference  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended." 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSEEVATTON     AMD     HEALTH 

Reindeer  Industry,  Alasl^a:  For  the  purchase.  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  shaU  deem  advisable,  of  reindeer, 
abattoirs,  cold-storage  plants,  corrals  and  other  buildings,  and 
communication  and  other  equipment,  owned  by  nonnatives  in 
Alaska,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  900), 
$720,000;  and  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  purchase  and  the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
reindeer  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives 
of  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  said  act,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  (not  to  exceed  $2,300)  and  elsewhere, 
traveling  expenses,  erection,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  corrals, 
fences,  and  other  facilities.  $75,000:  In  all,  fiscal  year  1940,  $795,000: 
Prcwid^d,  That  under  this  appropriation  not  exceeding  an  average 
of  $4  per  head  shaU  be  paid  for  reindeer  purchased  from  nonnative 
owners:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  reindeer  located  on  Nunlvak  Island. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmes:  On  page  29.  strike  out  all 
the  paragraph  on  pages  29  and  30,  beginning  with  line  24,  on  page 
29,  and  extending  through  line  16,  on  page  30. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  I  re- 
ferred to  earber  in  the  day  in  general  debate  with  reference 
to  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska.  This  Is  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  of  the  bill  the  item  for  the  purchase  of  the  reindeer 
herds  in  Alaska.  As  I  said  then,  this  item  has  been  Incw- 
porated  in  this  deficiency  bill  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  this  House  has  voted  out  that  provision  and 
has  said  in  no  unmistakable  terms  that  it  did  not  think  that 
this  was  the  time  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the  reindeer 
business  in  Alaska. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be  added  to  that.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  has  happened  that  should  cause  the  House  to 
reverse  itself.  Certainly  this  House  has  not  shown  any  incli- 
nation in  the  last  few  weeks  to  become  more  liberal  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  as  was  particularly  witnessed 
here  on  yesterday. 

You  recall  from  the  time  this  Item  was  under  consideration 
before  that  it  provides  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
set  up  another  l)ureau  within  a  department  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  reindeer  business;  and  this  is  not  the  time  of 
year  for  reindeer. 

Mr.  REBS  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.    1 3rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Is  there  some  concern  or  some  com- 
pany or  someone  that  owns  a  lot  of  reindeer  and  wants  to  sell 
them  to  the  Federal  Government? 


Mr.  COLMER.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that,  as  has  already  been  brought  out  here  Innumer- 
able times,  some  people  went  up  to  Alaska  on  a  venture  to 
raise  reindeer  in  order  to  sell  the  reindeer  meat  in  this  coun- 
try. They  built  a  lot  of  abattoirs  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
The  venture  proved  to  he  unsuccessful  and  a  financial  failure. 
Now  this  Government  is  asked.  Just  as  it  is  asked  to  do 
everything  else,  to  take  these  slaughterhouses  off  the  hands 
of  these  persons  and  buy  the  reindeer,  setting  the  Govern- 
ment up  in  the  reindeer  business. 

If  this  item  gets  by  this  time  or  the  next  time — and  it 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  with  us  forever  hereafter — you  can  go 
down  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  you  will  find 
some  high-priced  officials  sitting  down  there  in  fine  chairs 
and  in  a  fine  office  building  administering  another  bureau, 
a  bureau  for  the  care  and  propagation  of  reindeer  In 
Alaska. 

I  pointed  out  on  three  different  occasions  that  it  was  just 
as  sensible  for  the  Government  to  go  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  get  turtles,  or  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  get 
goats,  and  to  set  up  a  turtle  industry  or  a  goat  industry,  as 
to  go  into  the  reindeer  business.  Of  course,  it  is  fine,  it  is 
Utopian;  we  would  like  to  help,  but  where  are  we  going  to 
stop?  I  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  House  has  voted  twice  on  this  proposition  and  said 
that  it  was  not  ready  to  put  the  Government  into  the  rein- 
deer business,  that  it  was  not  ready  to  make  this  initial 
outlay  of  $795,000,  which  is  the  very  first  step  in  going  into 
this  business,  one  that  wHl  last  as  long  as  the  Government 
lasts. 

Blr.  PADDIS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  the  last 
step,  not  the  first  step,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.    No;  I  do  not  know  that.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Department  has  estimated  tliat  it  will  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $130,000  a  year  for  personnel  to  operate  this  bureau. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  welfare  and  almost  the 
life  of  a  good  many  of  the  19,000  Eskimos  in  Alaska  depend 
upon  what  happens  to  the  simendment  that  is  now  before  the 
Committee  for  its  consideration. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  this  matter  is  presented 
to  you  again  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  House  on  two  for- 
mer occasions.  I  can  answer  that.  It  is  presented  to  you 
because  this  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  several  years  ago  joined  in  passing  a  bill  direct- 
ing that  this  very  thing  be  done,  and  the  question  now  is 
whether  you  meant  what  you  were  saying  then  when  you 
said  that  the  nonnative -owned  reindeer  of  Alaska  ^ould  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  kept  for  the  Eskimos. 
That  bill  was  more  than  a  mere  authorization,  it  directed  that 
the  purchase  be  made.  If  you  did  not  mean  it,  if  that  was 
only  a  jest,  of  course,  you  are  going  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  kick  the  item  out  of  the  bill,  but  if  you  really 
thought  you  were  doing  right  and  if  you  still  agree  upon  that 
course— and  I  submit  that  there  has  not  been  a  word  of 
testimony  submitted  here  to  change  your  mind — then  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  vote  down  the  amendment  and 
keep  the  item  of  apprc^riation  in  the  bill. 

This  item,  I  assume,  has  been  put  in  the  bill  partly  by 
reason  of  a  letter  of  the  President  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  appears  on  page  716  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  which  the  President  said: 

The  Wnrre  Hotrsi, 
Washington.  July  19.  1939. 

Hon.  Kdwaed  T.  Tatw». 

Chairman.  Committee   on  Appropriationa,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Tatlob:  On  September  1,  19S7,  there  was  enacted 
Into  law  a  measure  reasonably  calculated  to  insure  to  the  Eskimo* 
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and  other  natives  of  Alaska  a  food  supply  in  perpetuity  by  elimi- 
nating all  nonnatlve  ownership  of  reindeer,  by  providing  for  the 
conservation  of  the  range  and  the  protection  of  the  herds. 

Basic  to  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  act  Is  Its  authoriza- 
tion of  an  approplratlon  of  $2,000,000  to  purchase  those  herds  now 
owned  by  nonnatlves.  No  appropriation  has,  however,  been  made, 
although  the  passage  of  the  measure  was  preceded  by  prolonged 
consideration,  and  although  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
supported  by  Investigations  subsequent  to  Its  passage  made  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

I  am  deeply  Interested  in  the  efforts  of  these  people  In  their 
struggle  to  preserve  for  the  future  the  only  controllable  food  supply 
for  which  the  tundra  areas  of  Alaska  are  suitable.  In  the  press  of 
other  matters.  I  hope  the  commitments  of  the  Reindeer  Act  of  1937 
may  not  be  forgotten  and  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon  rein- 
deer may  be  enabled  by  an  adequate  appropriation  to  regain  full 
possession  of  the  Industry  upon  which  their  futxire  depends,  to 
protect  their  herds  from  the  Inroads  of  predators,  to  conserve  the 
grazing  areas,  and  otherwise  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  rein- 
deer Industry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  reindeer  were  Imported  to  Alaska  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  replace  In  some  measure  the 
Indigenous  food  supply  of  the  natives,  which  had  been  depleted  by 
the  expansion  of  American  commerce  and  Industry,  and  It  seems 
only  logical  that  we  now  shoiUd  take  the  steps  called  for  by  the 
Reindeer  Act. 

I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  your 
committee  and  of  the  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  want  to  make  here  a  sort  of  an  argument,  as  we  used 
to  say  in  school,  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Those  who 
are  supporting  this  measure  and  are  urging  its  enactment 
are  those  who  know  the  most  about  it,  and  those  who  are 
opposing  it,  I  say  with  the  greatest  respect  for  them,  are 
not  nearly  so  well  Informed.  The  President  knows  some- 
thing about  it  and,  as  you  have  heard,  he  has  taken  time 
in  the  press  of  matters  of  vast  national  concern  to  ask  for 
consideration  of  this  particular  subject  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  our  Eskimo  citizens.  The  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of 
years,  after  being  in  the  beginning  opposed  to  it,  is  now 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  legislation;  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  favors  it; 
and  your  own  special  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to 
look  into  this  very  matter  and  report  to  you  has  reported 
that  the  appropriation  should  be  made,  because  this  is  the 
only  way  to  save  the  reindeer  and  thus  to  save  and  help  the 
Kskimos. 

During  this  past  winter  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  that 
I  have  not  received  a  letter  or  a  telegram  from  Alaska, 
from  someone  else  interested  in  the  subject,  saying  that  the 
destruction  of  the  reindeer  by  the  wolves  has  been  simply 
devastating  and  that  unless  steps  are  taken  soon  to  resume 
herding — and  this  can  only  be  done  by  putting  the  Reindeer 
Act  into  effect — the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  will 
be  few  reindeer  left  in  Alaska,  and  the  Eskimos  must  be- 
come the  objects  of  the  boimty  or  the  gifts  of  the  Ck)vern- 
ment  for  their  food,  like  the  Indians  on  reservations,  or 
they  must  do  as  they  did  before  the  reindeer  came.  They 
must  rtm  the  risk  of  starving. 

One  comp)elling  reason  this  item  is  in  the  bill  is  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  emergency  involving  almost  the 
life  and  death  of  some  19.000  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.   SEGER.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  DIMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SEGER.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  gentleman's  idea, 
and  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  good  presentation,  but  I 
was  not  here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  How  many 
reindeer  are  there,  and  are  they  roaming  wild  there  now? 

Mr.  DIMOND.  There  were  about  500,000  reindeer  in 
Alaska  altogether,  according  to  the  estimate  that  was  made  at 
the  time  when  the  special  committee  made  its  examination 
of  the  subject  in  1938. 

Mr.  SEGER.     Who  feeds  them  now? 

Mr.  DIMOND.  They  roam  over  the  hills.  Nobody  feeds 
them:  they  roam  over  the  tundra  areas.  About  180.000  were 
estimated  to  be  In  private  ownership;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
deer  owned  by  private  owners  occupy  most  of  the  best  range, 
and  the  herds  of  the  natives  are  thus  excluded  from  that 
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range.   TTie  Eskimos  need  ftie  range,  and  they  need  the  addi*- 
tional  deer.  j 

Now,  there  is  only  one  o1  two  alternatives  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed: One  is  to  let  practiially  all  the  reindeer  be  destroyed, 
and  let  the  natives  as  a  consequence  go  on  relief  or  face 
starvation;  and  the  other  is  to  carry  out  the  Reindeer  Act, 
an  act  which  you  passed  md  which  the  President  has  ap- 
proved.   There  is  no  other  ilternative. 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  the  Eskimos  have  no 
reindeer  whatsoever.  The]  need  and  can  make  excellent  use 
of  deer.  The  natives  of  se  ?eral  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  have 
asked  me  to  aid  in  securin  i  reindeer  for  them  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  assured  supply  of  food.  The  same  is  true 
with  a  number  of  native  se  tlements  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
Several  years  ago  I  vainly  tried  to  have  deer  supplied  for 
the  natives  residing  on  Papof  Island,  but  without  success. 
Neither  deer  nor  facilities^  f5r  transporting  them  were  avail- 
able. Many  of  the  Eskimo  s  have  only  a  few  deer,  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  support  theiiselves  and  their  families.  The 
making  of  the  requested  appropriation  contemplates  that 
reindeer  will  be  supplied  to  all  of  the  natives  who  need 
them  and  in  sufficient  nunbers  to  be  a  real  and  dependable 
source  of  food.  Even  scn:e  of  the  native  Indians  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  have  asked  to  be  supplied  with  reindeer  and 
are  confident  that  the  dee:  will  thrive  in  that  part  of  Alaska. 

This  appropriation  whi;h  is  now  asked  is  truly  a  con- 
servation measure.  The  a  m  is  to  conserve  and  protect,  and 
to  make  increasingly  more  useful,  a  certain  supply  of  food  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  indeed  to  sit 
idly  or  obstinately  by  and  )ermit  the  really  valuable  resource 
which  we  have  in  the  rein<  eer  be  virtually  destroyed  through 
lack  of  control,  through  fa  lure  to  make  the  modest  contribu- 
tion necessary  for  its  pres<  rvation.  And  the  more  important 
purpose  is  to  help  to  make  self -supporting  and  to  keep  self- 
sustaining  a  good  many  housands  of  these  native  citizens 
of  Alaska  who  in  kindlines  s  and  generosity  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  people  of  the  work  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sta  ement  has  been  made  here  and 
reiterated,  and  every  change  has  been  rung  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  this  is  an  appro  jriation  to  bail  out  somebody  who 
is  in  private  business — in  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska. 
That  is  not  the  fact.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  private 
owners  may  incidentally  benefit  from  the  appropriation,  but 
it  will  be  only  an  incident,  and  the  vast  benefit  to  be  had 
by  keeping  in  the  bill  the  item  now  attacked  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  who  need  the  reindeer  and  need 
the  range.  If  we  want  to  help  them,  this  is  the  time  to  do 
it  by  voting  down  the  proposed  amendment.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  Delegate  from  Alaska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairn;  an,  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
DiMONDl  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  passed  legis- 
lation 2  years  ago  to  ma  :e  this  purchase  of  Alaskan  rein- 
deer. No  one  recollects  t  lat  better  than  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska,  and  I  think  man^  other  Members  of  Congress  can 
recall;  I  never  saw  a  piece  af  legislation  that  was  so  lobbied  in 
order  to  have  it  put  throu  gh  the  Congress  as  that  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Son  ething  mysterious  about  the  bill. 
The  question  of  taking  care  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  the  Eski- 
mo, by  making  a  purchase  of  these  180,000  reindeer  at  $4 
apiece  has  been  kept  constantly  before  everyone  here  by  a 
man  who  has  been  lobby  ng  here  every  day  since  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  Go  /ernment  buying  reindeer.  He  has 
talked  with  most  everybot  y  in  the  House,  and  he  will  receive 
benefits  if  the  bill  is  pasi  ed,  as  Mr.  Loman  is  interested  in 
reindeer,  abattoirs,  corrali ,  and  so  forth.  I  cannot  hate  the 
man  for  that,  but  the  que!  tion  is.  Do  we  want  to  spend  $790,- 
000  now  to  buy  reindeer  vhen  there  are  500,000  reindeer  in 
Alaska  at  the  present  tine.  More  reindeer  per  capita  of 
Eskimo  than  there  are  ca  tie  per  capita  in  the  United  States. 
The  300,000  or  more  of  them  are  public  reindeer  on  the 
public  range  owned  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
people  will  not  starve  if  we  do  not  come  in  and  help  this 
organization  by  buying  these  180,000  reindeer  at  $4  per  head. 
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Why  does  the  Federal  Government  want  abattoirs  and  cold- 
storage  plants,  and  such  things?  Just  putting  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  kinds  of  business.  Just  because  this  corporation 
foundered  and  has  gone  banknq)t.  I  say  to  the  Delegate 
ftom  Alaska  that  I  have  listened  to  the  hearings  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  last  4  years.  The  Delegate  from 
Alaska  came  before  the  committee  several  years  ago.  but  he 
did  not  mention  anything  about  the  Government  going  in 
there  and  bujring  180,000  reindeer  until  that  bill  was  passed. 
There  was  no  mention  of  It  at  all  until  after  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  he  then  came  before  us  time  after  time,  and  we 
gave  him  the  money  he  said  would  be  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  Eskimo,  but  he  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  go  in  there  and  qpend  $790,000.  What  a  change  of  heart 
he  has  had. 

Mr.  DIMOND.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RICH.    Yes,    I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  Delegate  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  The  gentleman  understands  that  I  was  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  it 
would  have  been  entirely  futile  for  me  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation before  there  was  an  authorization,  and  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  introduced  the  rein- 
deer bill  myself  and  talked  about  it  long  before  it  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  previous  to  that  time  nothing 
wzs  ever  mentioned  before  by  tlie  gentleman  before  the  com- 
mittee, before  he  introduced  that  reindeer  bill. 
Mr.  DIMOND  rose. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  cannot  yield  any  more,  because  I  have  not 
the  time.  If  I  am  in  error  1  shaU  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don, but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  am  correct.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  if  I  may,  a  list  of  the  appropriations 
for  1940  showing  that  the  regular  appropriation  bills  that 
have  come  in  have  appropriated  $9,607,278,377.28,  and  that 
does  not  include  many  appropriation  bills  that  have  been 
passed  in  the  last  week.  We  are  going  to  receive  an  esti- 
mate of  $5,669,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  President,  so  that  we 
will  have  appropriated  $4,000,000,000  more  than  we  will  have 
received  for  1940,  a  terrible  situation.  Instead  of  getting  our 
gap  between  Income  and  outgo  closer  together  it  is  getting 
farther  apart  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  will  ever  have  a 
balanced  Budget  unless  we  stop  this  ruthless  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recmd  by  inserting  the  tables  of 
appropriations  to  which  I  referred,  at  this  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

1940  appropriations 

Relief— W.  P.  A 

Relief— W.  P.  A.  addiUonal 

First   deQclency 

Independent  offices 

Legislative  estabUshmenta 

Treasury  and  Post  Office 1.700.  616, 0&4. 00 

*^'^r  S.pr^enr"'^    608.789.824.00 

Supplemental  War  Department 223,  398  047. 00 

Nonmilliary XX£- ^T^  1 1t  on 

Navy  (on  floor,  estimate) JI?  ???JtJ  S2 

Second  deficiency IoIaor  fiatoo 

Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Admlnlatratlon— .  ^'\%i-*^f^,^ 

Interior    Department «  OM  s^  00 

District  of  Colimxbla Il-V/i;;^:-—  J^'r?«  i7n  nn 

Department  of  Labor  (last  year,  »132.044,796)  —  30.  536, 170.  00 

Departments  of  SUte.  Justice,  and  Commerce i^'iU'^xS 

Belief IQAn  l,7/£>.  oou.  uuuuu 

Urgent   deficiency 3.  0»»,  3  ^.  w 

Third    deficiency 53, 190, 056. 28 


$725.  000,  000.  00 

100,  000.  000.  00 

23.765,041.00 

1,668.218.340.00 

21,851,779.00 


_  9.607,278,377.28 
6.241,661,226.99 
5,520.000.000.00 


Total 

Income,  1938 

Income,  1939  (estimate) r  Rfio  noo  ooo  00 

Income,  1940  (estimate) 5,669,000,000.00 

Mr.  FADDIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  if  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi    [Mr.  Couinil    and  the  genUeman  from 


Pennsylvania  tMr.  Rich]  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  doubt- 
ful blessings  of  a  system  of  paternalism,  such  as  the  W.  P.  A., 
to  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska,  then  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to 
continue  their  opposition  to  this  item  in  this  appropriation 
bin.  This  Item  to  purchase  the  reindeer  now  lielongmg  to 
the  white  owners  and  giving  them  to  the  Eskimo  Is  an  honest 
attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
make  the  Eskimo  self-supporting.  It  is  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations and  findings  of  various  committees  and  ofAcials 
of  this  Government  who  have  visited  Alaska.  Their  recom- 
mendations along  this  line  have  been  almost  imanimous. 
The  last  committee  which  visited  Alaska  and  investigated 
this  matter  spent  some  $50,000  in  reaching  their  conclusion, 
and  recommended  that  the  reindeer  of  the  white  owners  be 
inirchased  and  that  all  of  the  reindeer  be  made  the  property 
of  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska.  In  doing  this  we  will  furnish  the 
Eskimo  of  Alaska  with  means  which  wiU  enable  them  to 
largely  provide  for  their  own  existence.  We  will  add  some 
350,000  acres  to  the  grazing  territory  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  will  put  on  its  feet  the  only  livestock  industry  which 
it  is  possible  to  operate  in  Alaska. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  findings  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  the  recommendations  of  the  various  oflQcials  who 
have  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  I  hope  the  facts 
will  be  borne  in  mind  this  afternoon  and  that  this  item  for 
the  purchase  of  the  reindeer  will  be  retained  in  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  this,  that  when  you  think  of  $4 
a  head  for  reindeer,  that  $4  is  purchasing  a  reindeer  much 
more  cheaply  than  you  can  purchase  a  medium- grade  sheep. 

Mr.  TERRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PADDIS.    I  yield.  i 

Mr.  TERRY.    In  that  connection  the  bill  says —   ! 

That  the  foregoing  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase 
ot  reindeer  located  en  NunlvalL  Island. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many  reindeer  are  on  that 

Island? 

Mr.  FADDIS.  I  do  not.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  frtxn 
Alaska  could  tell  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  understand 
there  are  about  15,000  randeer  on  Nunivak  Island.  They 
were  placed  there  some  years  ago  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Mr.  TERRY.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  the 
reindeer  on  that  island?  There  Is  no  limitation  on  the  price. 
Mr.  DIMOND.  I  do  not  know.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  the  price,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
bring  an  action  in  court  and  have  the  price  fixed  In  court 
tmder  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Mr.  MAAS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  FADDIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAAS.  Pour  dollars  a  head  is  certainly  not  excessive. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  paid  $65  a  head  for  the  same 
reindeer. 

Mr.  FADDIS.    That  is  true.    Pour  dollars  a  head  is  leas 
than  you  can  purchase  a  good  sheep  for. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  took  a  position  in  favor  of  economy  and  retrenchment 
in  the  expenditures  of  our  Federal  Government.  A  great 
majority  of  the  Members  no  doubt  realize  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  heading  for  bankruptcy.  This  New  Deal 
spending  spree  must  be  curbed.  If  Uncle  Sam  continues 
to  spend  and  spend  and  borrow  and  spend  much  longer,  he 
will  soon  be  bankrupt  and  the  American  people  will  meet 
inflation  face  to  face.  Inflation  with  its  devastating  results — 
suffering,  misery,  despair,  and  distress— such  as  our  people 
have  never  before  witnessed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  strikes  from  the  bill  an 
appropriation  of  $720,000  from  our  almost  bankrupt  Federal 
Treasury.  This  $720,000  appropriation  Is  to  put  Uncle  Sam 
In  the  reindeer  business  in  Alaska.    Thi*  proposition  was 
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thoroughly  considered  by  this  Congress  on  two  different  oc- 
casions and  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  intend  to  practice  economy  today,  as  I  did  yesterday  and 
will  do  in  the  future,  even  though  the  adoption  of  this  pend- 
ing amendment  might  prohibit  "Honest  Harold"  Ickes,  the 
New  Deal  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  operating  reindeer 
Blaughterhouses.  cold-storage  plants,  ranches,  and  other  so- 
cialistic Government  activities  for  Uncle  Sam  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairrnan,  in  the  past  our  New  Deal  brethren  talked 
much  about  two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every 
garage.  Should  they  reid  the  almost  bankrupt  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  $720,000  to  set  Uncle  Sam  up  in  the  reindeer  business 
in  Alaska,  they  can  go  into  their  campaign  next  fall  with  a 
slogan.  "24  reindeer  for  every  Eskimo  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Alaska,"  under  the  soviet  conception  of  government  in 
the  slaughterhouse  business,  goverimient  in  the  cold-storage- 
plant  business,  government  in  the  ranch  business,  and  so 
forth.  Insofar  as  putting  Uncle  Sam  in  the  reindeer  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  this  $720,000  is  just  the  beginning.  This 
year  Uncle  will  raise  reindeer  and  slaughter  them.  Next 
year  our  New  Deal  "brain  trusters"  will  ask  for  additional 
appropriations  so  that  Uncle  Sam  can  go  into  the  reindeer 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  business  and  compete  with  our 
American  dairy  interests  as  well  as  our  American  slaughter- 
houses, cold-storage  plants,  and  ranches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
economy  and  a  vote  to  keep  Uncle  Sam  out  of  unfair,  subsi- 
dized competition  In  fields  of  private  business  endeavor. 
[Applause.] 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  KEEFE  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  rise? 

Mr.  KEEFE.    I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  has  been  allotted.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  was  on  my  feet  all  during  the  time  the 
Chairman  was  allotting  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  sorry,  but  the  gentleman's 
name  is  not  included. 

Mr.   KEEFE.    It  is  rather  unusual  that   a  man   of  my 
size  could  not  be  seen  when  I  was  here  all  during  that  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    It  is  quite  unusual,  but  the  Chair  re- 
grets it  is  true. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen]  is  recognized  for  3'2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  recognized  for  3*72  minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  ordinarily 
recommends  or  votes  for  increased  appropriations,  but  this 
particular  item  has  been  made  a  political  football  around  this 
House  so  long  that  I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  we  approve  this  authoriza- 
tion which  will  take  care  of  19,000  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and 
see  that  they  get  a  livelihood.  The  Congress  passed  the 
authorization  bill  turning  these  reindeer  over  to  the  Eskimos, 
and  the  interested  parties  have  been  waiting  patiently  for 
Congress  to  provide  the  appropriation  so  that  this  matter  may 
be  cleaned  up. 

I  can  readily  see.  with  all  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government,  that  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
have  a  little  fund  with  the  reindeer  and  with  Santa  Claus, 
but  let  us  forget  about  it  and  let  us  vote  this  appropriation 
and  get  the  matter  off  oxir  records.  Afer  all.  it  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  consider  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  for  every  conceivable  project 
imder  the  sun.  some  worthy  and  a  great  many  of  them 
imworthy,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  a  worthy  item  and  should  have  your  serious  con- 
sideration and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  approve  the 
item  and  vote  down  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  MAAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE  SEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MAAS.    Does    the     [entleman    know    of    any    other 
method  by  which  the  Eskiijios  can  be  made  self-supporting 
in  Alaska? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDREfeEN.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  this  is  the  only  means  of  livelihood  they  have  up 
there  in  that  barren  north  jountry. 

Mr.  MAAS.  And  this  ap]  iropriation  will  be  a  lot  less  than 
what  it  would  cost  to  sup  x)rt  the  Eskimos  on  the  public 
dole,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRI  SEN.  It  would  seem  so  to  me; 
and,  after  all,  they  are  Am<  rican  citizens  and  we  in  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  owe  a  duty  to  them  to  help  them  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
see  that  they  are  taken  car(  of  in  a  proper  way.  I  hope  you 
will  vote  down  the  amenlment  and  approve  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
reference  to  this  item. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr. 
Keefe  ]  asks  imanimous  cor  sent  to  proceed  for  2  minutes  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  ti;  oe  heretofore  allotted.    Is  there 
objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  2  mini  tes. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  desire  simply  to  record  this 
observation  in  connection  vith  the  pending  amendment.  As 
a  new  Member  of  Congre  s  who  had  heard  nothing  about 
this  reindeer  proposition,  I  listened  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  w  len  this  matter  was  before  the 
Congress  before.  I  voted  against  the  reindeer  appropria- 
tion. I  propose  to  vote  fur  this  appropriation  In  this  de- 
ficiency bill  and  against  tl;is  amendment  striking  it  out  bC' 
cause  in  the  interim  I  have  had  an  opoprtunlty  to  investigate 
this  situation,  and  I  thini  it  would  be  too  bad  if  we  per- 
mitted a  very  worthy  proji  ct  to  be  laughed  out  of  this  Hall 
of  Congress  by  a  lot  of  rid  cule  and  a  lot  of  misinformation. 
[Applause.] 

Those  who  know  the  fact  i  in  reference  to  this  situation  and 
those  who  know  the  condi  ions  best — and  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  investigate — are  ;olidly  behind  this  proposal.  It 
seems  to  me  it  comes  with  poor  grace  to  talk  about  economy 
at  this  time,  when  this  pniposal  simply  asks  that  this  Con- 
gress do  the  very  thing  t  lat  the  Congress  has  heretofore 
committed  itself  to  do,  a  p:  oposal  that  will  do  something  for 
those  people  in  Alaska  that  they  are  entitled  to.  I  regret  that 
I  voted  against  it  Ijefore,  bu  1 1  did  so  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  Since  that  t  me  my  investigation  and  research 
have  disclosed  the  true  fa(  ts.  and  common  sense  and  simple 
Justice  demand  that  the  ai  lendment  be  voted  down.  Thank 
you.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  DEMPSEY  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  nrhat  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  rise? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  be  recognized  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ^hair  regrets  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  his  name  does  no .  appear  on  the  list  of  those  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Ch  airman.  I  was  on  my  feet  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE  SEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gen  leman  may  proceed  for  2  minutes, 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ime  already  allotted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  th  ere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesotj  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  C!  lairman,  some  time  ago  when  this 
particular  matter  came  before  the  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
was  not  very  favf)rably  impressed  with  it.    We  sat 

I  finally  became  convinced,  as  a 


gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is 


tories  I 

in  hearings  for  many  days . 

result  of  testimony  and  fixther  as  a  result  of  an  investlga- 
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tlon  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  DikoU.  After  their  investiga- 
tion was  completed  this  item  was  brought  in.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Taylor],  insisted  that  an 
additional  committee  he  sent  to  Alaska  to  investigate  fur- 
ther. As  a  result  of  that  second  committee's  report,  which 
was  unanimous,  that  this  program  should  be  carried  out,  the 
item  again  came  up. 

We  cannot  talk  about  economy  where  $700,000  or  $900,000 
is  concerned,  and  failure  to  appropriate  that  sum  means 
that  the  Government  will  take  over  the  keeping  of  about 
19.000  Eskimos,  for  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  if  we  fail  to  keep  this  item  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DEMPSEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  The  record  of  the  hearings  say  there  are 
between  13,000  and  15,000  natives.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  the  figure  19,000  when  the  committee  report  says 
13,000  to  15.000? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  The  information  we  have  is  that  there 
are  between  15,000  and  20,000  natives  concerned. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  a  friend  in  New  York  who 
is  engaged  in  the  fur  business  and  who  advanced  $85,000 
to  help  feed  the  Eskimos  up  there  and  give  them  supplies. 
They  in  return  were  to  pay  him  back  with  furs.  He  has 
lost  every  dollar  he  has  given  them,  because  the  furs  were 
not  there. 

Let  me  submit  to  you  that  the  Eskimos,  even  though  they 
are  far  away  from  your  district  and  my  district,  are  still  a 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  for  one,  although 
I  have  no  greater  interest  in  Alaska  than  any  of  you  should 
have,  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  vote  to  take  this  item 
out  of  this  bill  when  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  Budget, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  every  commission 
that  has  ever  investigated  the  matter.  I  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  who  is  one  of  my  close  friends,  is 
misinformed  upon  this  subject.  I  hope  that  his  amendment 
Is  defeated. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
recognized  for  3^  minutes. 

Mr,  LEAVY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  upon  this  mat- 
ter on  several  previous  occasions.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  having  to  do  with  the  Interior 
Department,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  it  possibly  than  the  average  Member  of  the 
House.  When  the  legislation  was  passed  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  authorizing  $2,000,000  for  this 
purpose  of  purchasing  reindeer,  if  such  sum  were  necessary, 
I  was  very  much  opposed  to  it.  When  the  Budget  sub- 
mitted an  item  to  our  committee  we  had  extended  hear- 
ings and  we  refused  to  write  the  item  into  the  bill  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  It  went  to  the  Senate  and  there 
it  was  written  in.  In  conference,  as  one  of  the  conferees, 
I  Joined  with  the  other  House  conferees  and  objected  to  its 
being  included,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  proper  gov- 
ernmental expenditure,  and  It  was  stricken  out. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  controversy  on  the  subject  a  com- 
mittee of  three  men,  selected  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  look  into  this  matter. 
They  made  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  report  and 
if  anyone  will  sit  down  and  read  that  report  with  an  open 
mind  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  rwt  only  a 
wise  expenditure  but  is  an  expenditure  that  this  Govern- 
ment certainly  should  make  on  behalf  of  15,000  to  20,000 
poor,  helpless  natives  in  Alaska. 

When  the  white  man  went  in  there,  the  native  Eskimo 
had  as  his  means  of  livelihood  the  caribou.  It  was  through 
the  white  mato's  activities  and  ruthlessness  that  the  Eskimo 
lost  his  caribou  herds  entirely.  Then  the  Government 
brought  reindeer  In  and  at  the  same  time  individuals  who 
thought  they  could  make  money  out  of  the  reindeer  indus- 
try also  went  into  that  business.  As  a  result  there  have  been 
two  sets  of  reindeer,  native  and  nonnative  and  Government 
and  non-Government  reindeer.   Neither  have  profited.   Both 


are  threatened  now  with  complete  extinction  and  the 
purchase  of  the  herds  at  the  figure  here  fixed  will  be  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  nonnative  owners  who  purchased 
the  reindeer.  TTiey  will  get  but  a  small  part  of  what  they 
originally  invested.  This  purchase  of  the  reindeer  will  make 
it  possible  to  consolidate  the  native-owned  reindeer  herds 
with  the  nonnative  herds;  then  the  Government  can  put 
the  Eskimo,  at  least  in  part,  back  to  where  he  was  before  we 
ravaged  his  land  and  drove  from  it  his  single  means  of 
subsistence,  the  caribou,  laecause  the  reindeer  takes  the 
place  of  the  caribou. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Members  have 
come  down  into  this  Well  and  made  the  statement  that  as 
they  have  studied  the  facts,  and  sis  they  have  learned  what 
they  are.  they  have  changed  their  minds.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  every  Member  of  the  House  looked  into  the  facts  they 
would  all  support  this  expenditure  as  essential  and  humane 
[Applause.]  I 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  is  recognized  for  3  Mi  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  opposing  a  matter 
in  which  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
interested  and  I  would  not  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  into  this  thing  very  thoroughly  and  I 
thoroughly  understand  it.  I  listened  for  over  2  hours  to 
Mr.  Lomen  tell  his  story  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  justice  of  the  claim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Interior  Department  has  not  treated 
Mr.  Lomen  very  fairly,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  went  over 
there  and  established  his  own  business.  Here  is  another 
part  of  the  picture  to  which  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  There  are  approximately,  according  to  the  story 
we  have  been  told.  360,000  reindeer  belonging  to  the  natives, 
or  better  than  20  for  each  Eskimo  in  Alaska.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  180,000  belonging  to  Lomen  and  other  white 
owners  that  it  is  expected  will  be  taken  over.  It  is  said  by 
certain  people  that  the  wolves  are  destroying  them  and  that 
the  natives  are  not  going  to  have  anjrthing  to  eat.  The 
Interior  Department  Itself  on  page  550  of  the  hearings 
stated: 

There  have  been  Increases  as  well  as  deaths  and  the  Increases 
will  more  than  take  care  of  the  animals  that  have  been  kUled  by 
the  wolves. 

Now  they  have  more  than  20  reindeer  for  each  Eskimo. 
The  trouble  is  we  are  spending  $75,000  a  year  to  provide 
people  to  look  after  them  through  the  Interior  Department. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  fire  that  gang  and  hire  compe- 
tent help  to  do  the  Job  Instead  of  keeping  those  people  on 
the  pay  roll  and  permitting  the  Eskimos  to  lose  what  they 
already  have.  If  we  had  20  milk  cows  for  every  person  In 
America  or  20  cattle,  we  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  had  plenty  to  take  care  of  our  people.  They 
have  plenty  there  to  take  care  of  the  situation  and  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  Uncle  Sam  going  in  there  smd  pay- 
ing $720,000  to  these  white  owners  to  bail  them  out  of  an 
unfortunate  investment.  ' 

Mr.  COLMER.     Will  the  gentleman  yields 
Mr.  TABER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  COLMER     Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  the  Department 
estimates  it  will  cost  a  minimum  of  $130,000  a  year  to 
administer  this? 

Mr.  TABER.    Oh,  yes.  to  keep  these  fellows  in  employ- 
ment who  are  not  doing  their  Jobs  properly  now. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado   [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  come  down  into  this  Well  to  make  a 
speech  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.  I  should  not  be  here 
now  If  this  did  not  involve  a  question  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
question  of  appealing  to  our  human  Instincts;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  permit  the  wolves 
to  kill  off  the  reindeer  in  Alaska  and  then  be  compelled 
either  to  support  the  Eskimo  on  a  dole  or  permit  them  to 
starve  to  death. 
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I  took  the  pains  a  few  days  ago  to  have  the  Department 
telegraph  to  Alaska  and  obtain  a  description  of  the  reindeer 
situation  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  read  the  telegram, 
■which  will  give  you  the  picture  of  the  reindeer  situation  in 
Alaska  right  now.  This  message  Is  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  comes  from 
Mr.  Rood,  the  chief  ranger  of  Alaska.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wolves  completely  wiped  out  Noorvlk  herd.  Past  sprtng  and 
winter  have  reduced  Shunknak  from  1.700  to  262.  Buck- 
land  and  Koyuk  herds  scattered  by  wolves  and  reduced  from 
15  000  to  6,000  and  from  5,000  to  1,200.  respectively,  during  past 
year  Wolves  destroyed  Shaktoollk  Unalakleet  herds.  Belawik  herd 
formerly  12.000  now  1.800,  being  ravaged  by  wolves  which  re- 
■^ntly  killed  over  60  fawns  one  night.  Barrow  herd  reduced  50 
percent  by  wolves  during  past  year.  Natives  helpless,  too  poor 
pay  total  herding  costs,  unless  deer  herd  all  wUl  be  lost.  Starva- 
tion and  lack  of  skins  for  winter  clothing  face  natives  who  need 
reindeer  more  than  ever,  account  low  value  and  increased  scarcity 
of  foxes. 

The  bands  of  gray  wolves  are  rapidly  destros^ng  all  the 

reindeer  in  Alaska  and  there  is  no  way  of  protecting  them. 

The  reindeer  have  no  means  of  protecting  themselves.     A 

dozen  wolves  can  kill  an  entire  herd  of  reindeer  and  there 

is  now  no  way  to  protect  them.    The  question  is.  What  are 

you  going  to  do  about  it?    I  have  not  the  slightest  interest 

in  this  matter  any  more  than  the  rest  of  you.     I  have  a 

letter  from  the  President  urging  this  appropriation,  which 

I  should  like  to  insert  at  this  point. 

The  Whitt  Hotrsr, 
Washington.  July  19,  1939. 

Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Tattor:  On  September  1.  1937.  there  was  enacted 
into  law  a  measure  reasonably  calculated  to  Insure  to  the  Eskimos 
and  other  natives  of  Alaska  a  food  supply  In  perpetuity  by  elimi- 
nating all  nonnatlve  ownership  of  reindeer,  by  providing  for  the 
conservation  of  the  range,  and  the  protection  of  the  herds. 

Basic  to  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  act  is  its  authoriza- 
tion of  an  appropriation  of  »2.000.000  to  purchase  those  herds  now 
owned  by  nonatives.  No  appropriation  has.  however,  been  made, 
although  the  passage  of  the  measure  was  preceded  by  prolonged 
consideration,  and  although  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
supported  by  investigations  subsequent  to  Its  passage  made  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  of  these  pecple  In  their 
struggle  to  preserve  for  the  future  the  only  controlable  food  supply 
for  which  the  tundra  areas  of  Alaska  arc  suitable.  In  the  pres-s  of 
ether  matters,  I  hope  the  commitments  of  the  Reindeer  Act  of  1937 
may  not  be  forgotten  and  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
reindeer  may  be  enabled  by  an  adequate  appropriation  to  regain 
-fun  possession  of  the  industry  upon  which  their  future  depends,  to 
protect  their  herds  from  the  inroads  of  predators,  to  conserve  the 
grazing  areas,  and  otherwise  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  reindeer 
Industry.  ,,     ^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  reindeer  were  imported  to  Alaska 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  replace  In  some  measure  the 
indigenous  food  supply  of  the  natives,  which  had  been  depleted  by 
the  expansion  of  American  commerce  and  Industry,  and  it  seems 
only  logical  that  we  now  should  take  the  steps  called  for  by.  the 
Reindeer  Act. 

I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  your 
committee  and  of  the  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevxlt. 

I  have  been  to  Alaska  twice  and  have  examined  this  and 
other  conditions  in  Alaska  for  a  month  each  time,  and  I  think 
I  know  the  situation.  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  one  who  has  ever  been  to  Alaska  and  who  knows  any- 
thing about  conditions  there  who  could  oppose  this  measure. 
It  is  a  humane  proposition  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
I  very  earnestly,  on  behalf  of  the  Eskimos,  ask  that  you  re- 
ject the  pending  amendment.  The  Eskimos  are  a  simple, 
kind-hearted  people.  I  know  you  do  not  want  them  to  starve. 
You  remember  that  an  Eskimo  ran  15  miles  to  let  the  world 
know  that  the  plane  in  which  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post 
were  flying  had  collapsed.  Otherwise  we  might  not  have 
known  of  the  accident  for  a  year.  The  Eskimos  are  wards 
of  our  Government.  Let  us  preserve  them  from  extinction. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  the  geutleman  from  Mississippi  LMr.  Coui£h1. 
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ected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 


The  question  was  taken;  ,nd  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  CoLMER)  there  were — ay  ;s  72,  noes  97 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chair^nan.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  reJt 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgir^a. 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toJ 

Accordingly  the  Committei;  rose;  and  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Rayburn]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  tpe  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.  R.J7462,  had  c«me  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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AMENDICEKT  OF  TKE  FAIR  ILABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OF   1938 

Mr.  SABATH,  from  the  |committee  on  Rules,  submitted 
the  following  privileged  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  printed : 

House  Resolution  289 


ad(  iption 


House 
state 
amend 


hov  rs 


ranking 


sha  1 
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Resolved,  That  upon  the 
In  order  to  move  that  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
of  H.  R.  5435,  a  bill  to 
1938,  and  all  points  of  order 
That  after  general  debate,  whlth 
continue   not  to  exceed   3 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and 
mlttee  on  Labor,  the  bill 
the  first  section  of  such  bill 
cut  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  H.  R.  7349.  and 
stltute  are  hereby  waived.     II 
without  the  intervention  of 
H.  R.  7133  as  a  substitute  for 
the  language  of  the  bill  H.  R 
order  to  the  two  substitute 
one  amendment  proposing  to 
on  page  4  of  the  text  of  H.  R 
slderation  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
port  the  bill  to  the  House 
been    adopted    and    the    previoju 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amen 
out  intervening  motion,  ezcei^ 
without  Instructions. 


. of  this  resolution  It  shall  be 

,  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
igalnst  said  bill  are  hereby  waived, 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
to   be   equally  divided   and   con- 
ig  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
be read,  and  after  the  reading  of 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike 
and  insert  as  a  substitute  the  text 
points  of  order  against  such  sub- 
shall  also  be  In  order  to  consider 
point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill 
1  he  text  of  the  substitute  containing 
.:    7349.     No  amendments  shall  be  in 
aiiendments  herein  authorized  except 
Mtrike  out  the  word  "not"  In  line  20 
7133.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
w(th  such  amendments  as  may  have 
s   question    shall    be    considered    as 
^ents  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
cne  motion  to  reccmmit,  with  or 
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THIRD  DETICIENCY 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgi|iia 
the  House  resolve  itself 
House  on  the  state  of  the 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7462) 
deficiencies  in  certain 
ing  June  30,  1939.  and  for 
plemental  appropriations 
1939,  and  June  30,  1940.  anA 

The  motion  was  agreed  tp. 

Accordingly  the  House 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  (  f  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  > 


fcr 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
line  7.  insert  the  following: 

"Oregon:  Klamath;  not  to 
Ized  in  the  Interior  Department 
for  the  supf)ort  of  the  Klama  :h 
available  for  fees  and  expens<  s 
selected  by  the  trlt)e  and  em  )loyed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


APPROlfUATlGN  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1939 

.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Jnion  for  the  further  considera- 
making  appropriations  to  supply 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  sup- 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
for  other  purposes. 


resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 

state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 

R.  7462,  with  Mr.  Coopkr  in  the 


(Ute  Mountain),  $38,000,  Including 
ufcjugaticn  thereof,  and  the  construc- 


Colorado:  Consolidated  Ute 
the  purchase  of  land,  the  s 
tion  of  improvements  thereon 

Mr.    ROBINSON    of   Ut^h.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    offer    an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  followk: 

HoBiNsoN  of  Utah:  On  page  31,  after 


exceed  $4,500  of  the  amount  author- 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1940. 
agency  from  tribal  funds,  shall  te 
of  an  attorney  or  firm  of  attorneys 
under  a  contract  approved  by 
n  accordance  with  existing  law." 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virg  nia.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follo\«s: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
tmder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish 
remtal  rates  for  the  lease  of]  reserved  lands  of  the  United  States 
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situate  within  the  exterior  bmmdaries  of  Boulder  City,  Nev..  and, 
without  prior  advertising,  to  enter  into  leases  therefor  at  ru>t  less 
than  rates  so  established  and  for  periods  not  exceeding  53  years 
from  the  date  of  such  leases:  Provided.  That  all  revenues  which 
may  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  such  leases 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  fund  established  by  section  2  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  approved  December  21,  1928  (45  Stat.  1057) . 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  However,  in  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  may  make  a  statement  regarding  the  provision,  I 
reserve  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  reserving  the  point  of  order. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  permit  the  construction 
by  private  capital  of  a  number  of  houses  in  Boulder  City, 
Nev.,  where  a  serious  housing  shortage  exists  at  this  time. 
This  provision  involves  no  cost  whatever  to  the  Gtovemment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  money  received  from  the  leases  per- 
mitted will  be  revenue  to  the  Grovernment.  There  is  no  other 
practical  way  of  securing  passage  of  legislation  at  this  time 
which  will  permit  this  much-needed  housing  construction. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  not 
press  his  point  of  order.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  building 
employment,  and  will  certainly  help  in  giving  opportunity 
for  safe  investment  of  private  capital. 

Mr.  TABER.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  that 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  proposition  is  that  we 
have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  all  legislation  out  of  this 
bill.  No  hearings  have  been  held  by  our  committee  or  any 
other  committee  on  this  subject.  I  would  much  rather  vote 
for  a  separate  resolution  than  have  such  a  provision  as  this 
In  the  bill.  I  feel  that  I  must  insist  on  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  con- 
cede the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  concede  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  makes 
the  point  of  order  against  the  paragraph,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  concedes  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair, 
therefore  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BTTRKAIT  OT  ItZXTS 

Expenses,  mining  experiment  stations:  For  an  additional  amount 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  mining  experiment  stations^ 
fiscal  year  1940.  $15,000. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walter:  On  page  35,  line  1«,  Insert 

a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"For  the  coal  economists,  $7,000." 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  WALTER.     Gladly. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  As  I  imderstand,  there  was 
a  Budget  estimate  for  this  item,  and  I  further  understand 
that  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  which  formeriy  made  an 
objection  to  it.  has  withdrawn  its  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  They  have  withdrawn  their  objection  be- 
cause they  were  not  properly  informed  at  the  time  the  mat- 
ter was  under  consideration.  Since  that  time  they  have 
agreed  it  should  have  been  included  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ,^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Investigation  of  domesUc  sources  of  mineral  supply:  For  every 
expenditure  requisite  for  and  incident  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  performing  the  duties  imposed  upon  It  by  section  7  of 
the  act  of  June  7,  1939  (Public,  No.  117,  76th  Cong.);  Including 
the  purchase  of  professional  and  scientific  books;  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  printing  and  binding:  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  purchase, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor-proiielled  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  for  official  use  in  field  work  and  In  transporting 
employees  between  their  homes  and  temporary  locations  where 


they  may  be  emplosred;  purchase  of  goggles,  gloves,  rubber  boots. 
miners'  hats,  aprons,  and  such  other  articles  of  personal  wearing 
apparel  or  equipment  as  may  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
employees  while  engaged  in  their  work;  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  necessary  camp  buildings  and  mining 
structures  and  appurtenances  thereto;  and  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000  for  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 
fiscal  year  1940.  $350,000:  Provided.  That  section  8709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C.  5)  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  purchase  or  service  rendered  when  the  amount  Involved 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500. 

Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kek:  On  page  31,  aft«-  line  18,  Insert 
a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"War  Minerals  Relief  Commission:  The  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  for  payment  of  awards  in  accordance  with  the 
act  approved  May  18,  1936  (49  Stat.  1356).  contained  in  the  'Second 
Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year  1937',  is  continued  available  for  the  same 
purpose  until  Jtine  30,  1940." 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  an  imexpended  balance  in 
an  appropriation  made  for  the  payment  of  certain  claims 
awarded  and  approved  by  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Com- 
mission. 

By  an  act  approved  May  18,  1936,  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for  payment  to  war-mineral 
claimants  for  interest  losses  of  such  claims  as  might  be 
approved  by  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Commission. 

The  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936  appropriated  $500,000  in  accordance  with  and  imder  the 
Authority  of  the  authorization,  all  of  which  was  expended  in 
the  settlement  of  claims. 

The  Second  Dejaclency  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1937  appropriated  $650,000  under  the  same  authority, 
and  also  €m  additional  $100,000  for  war-minerals  relief  under 
the  act  approved  June  30,  1936 — these  two  appropriations 
making  a  total  of  $750,000  appropriated  by  the  Deficiency 
Act  of  1937  under  the  authorization  theretofore  made. 

Out  of  this  last  appropriation  of  $750,000  there  is  now  an 
unexpended  remainder  of  $30,342.09,  which  should  be  avail- 
able for  application  toward  the  adjustment  and  payment  to 
claimants  of  awards  edready  made  to  them,  or  which  may 
currently  be  made  by  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Commission. 

These  approved  awards,  however,  as  well  as  those  currently 
being  made,  cannot  be  paid  out  of  this  unexpended  balance 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  balance  Is  due  to  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury,  as  the  original  appropriation  of  which 
this  balance  is  a  part  was  to  remain  available  only  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1938 — therefore,  the  necessity  of  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  make  this  sum  of  $30,342.09  available  for 
application  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  appro- 
priated. 

This  unexpended  balance  has  not  been  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  claims  for  the  reason  that  on  June  30.  1938, 
the  War  Minerals  Relief  Commission  suspended  all  activities 
because  funds  were  not  appropriated  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  ye&T  of  1939.  I 
understand  that  funds  have  now  been  provided  for  1940  and 
the  Commission  is  now  at  work  adjusting  claims.  Making 
this  unexpended  balance  available  for  the  purpose  of  payment 
of  these  claims,  as  this  amendment  will  do.  will  enable  claim- 
ants to  have  their  claims  adjusted  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Mr,  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in 
2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter  set  out  in 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has  offered.  There  has 
been  no  Budget  estimate  for  it,  no  hearing,  no  request  made 
to  the  committee,  and  it  is  a  matter  we  are  absolutely  In  the 
dark  about  except  for  the  gentleman's  statement.  I  would 
hate  very  much  to  see  it  go  in  the  bill  imder  these  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
The  question  was  taken  and  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Contingent  expenses:  For  an  additional  amount  for  contingent 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  o?  the  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment, including  the  same  objects  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tlona  specified  In  the  Department  of  Labor  Appropriation  Act.  1940. 
93.000. 

Mr,  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  amendments  with  respect  to  the  wage  and  hour  matter 
which  Is  now  under  consideration,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  amendments  which  I  now  offer  may  be 
reported  and  considered  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^Tie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  WooDRtm  of  Virginia:  On  page  38. 
line  10  sUlke  out  "$3.000"  and  Insert  "$15,500";  on  page  38.  line  19. 
Btrlke  out  "$2,000"  and  Insert  "$227,000";  on  page  39,  after  line  25. 
insert  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"WAGE   AND   HOtni   DIVISION 

"Salaries:  For  an  additional  amount  for  aU  parsonal  services  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  In  performing  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  fiscal  year  1940. 
$762  500-  Prot-ided.  That  the  limitation  contained  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Appropriation  Act  of  1940  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  expended  for  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  hereby  increased  to  $1,260,600:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  allot  or  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  from  this  appropria- 
tion to  any  bureau  or  ofBce  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  enable 
Buch  agency  to  perform  services  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division." 

Mr.  WCX)DRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  add  $1,000,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  broken  down  proportionately  as  the 
$2,000,000  that  was  sent  up  by  the  Budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  contained  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Appropriation  Act.  1940.  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  and  exchange,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,800.  of  one 
passenger-carrying  automobile  for  the  official  use  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  :  Page  38.  line  14.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$1,800." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  press  advises  us  that 
the  motor  industry  is  tied  up  again  with  strikes,  in  which  the 
C.  I.  O.  Insists  that  no  one  shall  work  in  those  plants  until 
he  has  joined  a  particular  organization.     This  paragraph 
calls  for  $1,800  for  an  automobile  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  ride  around  in.    Inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  her  time, 
a  great  deal  of  her  time,  or  the  time  of  her  assistants,  is 
taken  up  by  going  around  where  these  strikes  occur,  and  is 
used  in  an  effort  to  help  John  L.  Lewis  and  force  all  workers 
to  join  his  union  and  contribute  to  his  treasury  so  that  he 
can  again  contribute  something  to  the  administration  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  belongs,  by  way  of  a  campaign 
fund,  it  does  seem  that  in  fairness  she  ought  to  ride  part  of 
the  time  in  a  C.  I.  O.  automobile.    In  Detroit  there  are  Wal- 
ter and  Victor  Reuther,  good  Communists,  if  there  are  such 
things— Communists,  anyway— raising  hell  up  there  most  of 
the  time  with  the  motor  industry,  keeping  the  workingmen 
away  from  factories.    Why  cannot  these  men  from  the  Labor 
Department,  when  they  go  up  there  to  help  the  C.  I.  C  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  aiding  the  C.  I.  O.  in  obtaining  contracts 
with  employers,  ride  in  C.  I.  O.  automobiles,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  taxpayers  buy  Miss  Perkins  a  new  one?     Further. 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  buy  an  automobile  made 
in  a  factory — if  there  be  such  a  factory — where  a  man  cannot 
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work  untU  he  Joins  John's  C.  1.  O.?   If  no  one  can  work  in  the 
motor  industry  imtil  he   hJs  joined  that  organization,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  lest  of  us  who  cannot  work  In 
those  factories,  whose  boys  or  friends  cannot  work  there  until 
they  have  paid  tribute  to  Joh  i— it  seems  as  though  we  might 
patronize  some  industry  tha    does  not  yield  to  the  demand 
that  it  employ  only  Lewis'  men.     Let  John's  men  buy  the 
automobiles  made  in  a  closed  factory,  and  let  John's  men  eat 
the  products  of  the  packing  industry  where  only  his  men  can 
work,  and  let  John's  men  bi  rn  the  coal  they  mine,  and  let 
the  rest  of  us  eat  the  meat  tl  at  comes  out  of  the  open  pack- 
ing shop,  buy  the  automobi  e  that  comes  out  of  the  open 
automobile  shop,  and  burn  o  1  to  heat  our  homes  and  build- 
ings instead  of  being  forced    o  buy  only  the  product  of  those 
who  belong  to  John's  organ  zation.    Why  is  it  not  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  rule  work  bot  i  ways?    If  only  John's  men  can 
work  in  an  industry,  let  then  i  buy  the  things  they  make,  and 
let  us  patronize  those  industries,  those  miners,  those  mills 
that  trade  with  all  of  us;  that  give  employment  to  all  who 
may  apply  as  need  for  theii  services  arises.    Let  us  have  a 
little  of  the  good-neighbor  p  )licy  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  think  yoi .  have  got  something  there. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  think  if  it  were  tried  out  here,  Lewis 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  might  disccver  that  we  had  something,  and 
I  think  that  some  of  these  manufacturers  who  are  yielding 
to  John's  demand  that  only  lis  boys  can  work  in  their  plants 
or  mines  would  discover  to  their  amazement  that  the  tail 
had  been  wagging  the  dog  that  Lewis  does  not  represent 
labor.  They  should  begin  to  think  it  over  pretty  soon,  and 
they  should  give  us  some  good  reason  why  we  should  trade 
with  them  if  they  refuse  to  i  ive  employment  only  to  members 
of  one  union.  If  my  boy  (annot  work  in  a  motor  factory, 
why  should  I  buy  an  automcbile  made  there? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  Of  Wiscoxu  in.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscoisin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Lewis  bought  a  mortgage  on  the  Democratic  Party  for  500,- 
000  pieces  of  silver,  does  net  the  gentleman  think  he  ought 
to  have  a  little  payment  ba  :k,  because  he  will  not  have  any 
after  the  1940  election? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Lewis  c  oes  not  have  a  mortgage  on  the 
Democratic  Party.  If  it  be  true  that  he  has  a  mortgage  on 
any  political  clique,  It  mus ;  be  on  the  new  dealers,  and  if 
that  is  true  that  is  but  anDther  reason  why  Mme.  Perkins 
should  ride  in  John's  autom  )bile. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Penn  ;ylvania.  Would  the  gentleman 
want  to  carry  his  argument  to  a  logical  conclusion? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  th;  new  dealers  do  not  carry  any- 
thing to  a  logical  conclusior  .  so  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Penns  rlvania.    I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  about  wh  at  he  is  advocating. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  am  m  )t  advocating  anything. 
Mr.   BRADLEY   of   Peni  sylvania.     Instead    of   riding    to 
Washington  in  trains,  it  n-  Ight  be  a  good  thing  if  he  would 
walk,  because  that  is  done  ly  union  men,  too. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  aiyone  may  walk.  John  has  not 
asked  us  to  pay  for  that  pi  Ivilege.  Most  of  the  workingmen 
who  pay  dues  to  Lewis  do  v  alk,  but  John  rides  in  his  big  car. 
I  am  not  advocating  anything.  I  am  just  stating  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  boycott,  ei  her  of  labor  or  merchandise,  but 
if  John  want  a  boycott,  if  h?  insists  upon  a  boycott  of  all  who 
do  not  choose  to  do  his  viill  and  says  that  my  boy  cannot 
work  in  a  factory  until  he  pays  him,  I  ask  you  why,  in  all 
fairness,  should  I  buy  an  uutomobile  made  in  that  factory, 
and  I  am  asking  the  gentleman  if  in  Pennsylvania  they  are 
going  to  give  work  to  anyor  e  other  than  John's  men?  If  you 
will  not  employ  lis,  why  sh<  uld  we  buy  your  coal  and  use  your 
steel? 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh,  the  gentleman  is 
always  critical.    Why  does  he  not  advocate  something? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  yes;  I  do.  I  advocate  the  worship 
of  the  good  Lord;  I  advocate  the  practice  of  decency  and 
honesty,  the  living  of  an  exemplary  domestic  life.  aU 
those  things  I  just  mentioned  and  which  Jack  Garner  stands 

for.  ^         ,,x  w 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  expired.  The  question  4s  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  United  States  contributions  to  In- 
ternational commissions,  congresses,  and  btireaus:  For  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter-American  Radio  Office 
under  the  Inter-American  Radio  Communications  Convention  con- 
cluded December  13.  1937.  for  the  following  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri:  On  page  46. 
after  line  8.  insert  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"Restoration,  capital  impairment,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  the  amount  of  the  capital  Impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  March  31.  1939.  by  contribu- 
tion to  the  Corporation,  as  provided  by  the  act  approved  March  8, 
1938  (Public.  No.  442.  75th  Cong.),  fiscal  year  1940.  $119,599.918  05. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
we  can  agree  on  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment?  I 
would  hope  that  30  minutes  would  be  sufficient. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be  confined  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Only  five  gentlemen  have 
stood  up.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  would  offer  no  objection  to 
40  minutes,  provided  no  speaker  be  restricted  to  less  than  5 

minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to  state  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  risen,  indicating  they  desired  recogni- 
tion: Mr.  Pace,  Mr.  Taber.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  O'Neal,  Mr. 
HoBBS.  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Jones  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
WooDRUM  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Not  I.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TABER.    Will  the  Chair  please  put  Mr.  Ditter's  name 

instead  of  mine? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 

time  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  has  eight  names  listed: 
Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Ditter.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  O'Neal.  Mr.  Hobbs, 
Mr!  Cannon  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Jones  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Gil- 

CHRIST. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  30  minutes  on  this  amendment,  when  seven  of  these 
gentlemen  are  on  the  same  side,  should  be  sufficient.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  allow  each  of  those 
who  desire  to  speak  at  least  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  modify  the  request,  that  all  time  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  40  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
KONl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  .support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible 
to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  this  amendment. 


It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  keeping  faith— not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  carrying  out  the  solemn  obligation  the  Government 
entered  into  with  the  farmer— but  it  is  a  matter  of  main- 
taining the  already  inadequate  price  of  farm  products,  and 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  farm  income  a  continuance 
of  the  present  upgrade  in  industry  and  employment. 

The  provision  is  one  of  the  indispensable  sections  in  the 
agricultural  adjustment  program.  Farm  prices  have  been 
largely  stabilized  by  loans  on  dairy  products,  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  fruits,  and  other  farm  staples.  To  realize  the  extent  to 
which  these  loans  have  operated  you  have  but  to  estimate 
the  price  at  which  they  would  be  selling  today  without  their 
support.  What  would  dairy  products  be  selling  at  today  if 
the  millions  of  dollars  used  in  supporting  the  dairy  market 
were  not  available?  There  are  at  this  time  65,493,729  pounds 
of  butter  benefiting  from  commodity  loans.  Why  deny  the 
dairy  industry  further  benefits  from  these  loans?  The  price 
of  corn  is  being  maintained  at  57  cents  per  bushel  through 
loans  on  257,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
price  of  corn  if  this  supply  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  open 
market  and  the  new  crop,  now  estimated  at  2.500.000.000 
bushels,  marketed  in  the  same  month  instead  of  being  fed 
into  the  market  in  an  orderly  way  as  demand  warranted? 
That  is  what  will  follow  if  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authorized  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  as  heretofore. 

Even  with  the  support  of  these  loans  farm  prices  have  been 
falling  steadily  for  the  past  year.  Lard  is  today  selling  in 
Chicago  at  the  lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
market.  And  as  lard  goes  down  cottonseed  and  butter  go 
down  with  it.  Unsealed  corn  is  now  being  contracted  as 
low  as  32  cents,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
a  carry-over  in  excess  of  400,000.000  bushels,  with  a  new  crop 
prospect  unequaled  in  size  and  quaUty.  With  this  record- 
breaking  crop  at  hand  there  is  no  protection  or  support  of  ^ 
any  kind  except  these  commodity  loans.  It  is  true  we  have 
provided  for  parity  payments,  but  if  loans  are  denied  and 
prices  collapse,  even  the  parity  payments  will  not  equal  pres- 
ent quotations  and  the  entire  amount  appropriated  for  parity 
payments  will  be  practically  lost. 

But  the  greatest  losses  will  come  through  the  depreciation 
of  the  collateral  for  loans  already  in  force.  At  present  prices 
the  Government  if  it  desired  to  liquidate  its  loan  on  a  crib 
of  com  would  lose  the  difference  between  the  57  cents  per 
bushel  it  has  loaned  and  the  spot  price  of  32  cents  to  35 
cents.  But  if  further  loan  support  is  withdrawn,  the  re- 
sulting drop  of  com  on  the  market  will  leave  the  Govern- 
ment holding  collateral  worth  approximately  15  cents  per 
bushel  instead  of  32  cents  per  bushel,  a  total  loss  on  all 
loans  in  comparison  with  which  the  appropriation  asked  in 
this  amendment  would  be  infinitesimal.  Every  principle  of 
common  sense  as  well  as  good  business  requires  that  these 
loans  be  continued  and  farm  prices  maintained  at  present 
levels  at  least.  With  loans  simultaneously  withdrawn  on 
dairy  products,  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  fruit,  com, 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  turpentine  and  rosin,  wool  and  mo- 
hair, hops,  figs,  primes,  and  so  forth,  as  this  bill  proposes  to 
do  unless  amended,  there  will  be  such  a  debacle  of  farm 
prices  as  the  country  has  seldom  seen. 

But  the  question  before  us  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  Inquiry 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  particular  method  of 
handling  the  agricultural  problem.  It  is  now  a  matter  of 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Government  with  the  farmer  when  he  was  invited  to  coop- 
erate in  the  agricultural  adjustment  plan  and  was  assured 
that  in  return  for  crop  adjustment,  soil  conservation,  acre- 
age reduction,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the 
Government  would,  among  other  things,  supply  loans  under 
specified  conditions  in  order  to  pennit  orderly  marketing  and 
preclude  market  gluts  at  harvest.  Farmers  all  over  the 
Nation  have  accepted  the  Government's  proffer  and  have 
compUed  with  their  part  of  the  agreement.  It  now  remains 
for  the  Government  to  discharge  its  part  of  the  obligation 
and  carry  out  Its  part  of  the  contract  made  on  its  own  mo- 
tion.   I  quote  a  letter  from  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  ol 
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the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  bearing  directly  on 
this  phase  of  the  question: 

Amkeican  Farm  Bxtweau  Fedixation, 

August  1,  1939. 

MT  Deab  Comcressman:  I  am  writing  to  ^e.^^^^f.J'fSf 
Appropriation  Committee  approve  an  aPPJ0P/^*^^°^^°'  •"^Jf^W 
918  05  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  ^o^ttie  purpose  of 
r»torln«  the  estimated  net  Impairment  of  the  ^pltal  "^f*^ J^  ^ 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  determined  by  the  appraisal  at 
iU  tmtU  and  liabilities  on  March  31.  1939.  ,  .^  ,  ,_^^„„^^ 
Restoration  of  this  capital  Impairment  la  of  vital  Importance 
to  millions  of  farmers  cooperating  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment program.  Unless  this  action  U  taken  by  Congresa  before 
adjournment,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  unable, 
under  the  statutory  limitations  governing  Its  operations,  to  canr 
out  the  loan  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  Government  in  adjusting  their 
acreages  to  reduce  the  excessive  surpluses  of  farm  commodities,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  supplies  with  demand.  They  have 
done  their  part  toward  bringing  about  this  readjtistment.  They 
have  acted  In  good  faith,  believing  that  the  Government  would 
carry  out  lU  part  In  making  available  the  commodity  loans,  as 
specifically  provided  and  promised  In  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1938.  in 
fairness  to  the  farmers  who  have  done  their  part,  the  Oovemment 
should  do  Its  part  by  fumillng  Its  pledges  to  the  farmers. 

Much  of  the  cxirrent  maladjustment  In  supplies  of  basic  farm 
commodities  has  been  due  to  the  Inadequate  control  of  supplies 
during  the  2-year  period  foUowlrig  the  invalidation  of  the  original 
A  A  A  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  A.  A.  A.  of 
1938  has  already  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  In  adjusting  down- 
ward supplies  of  our  basic  crops  unUl  the  accumulated  surpluses 
can  be  liquidated  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  adequate  reserve 
supplies  for  emergencies.  Obviously,  it  will  require  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  liquidate  these  accumulated  surpltises. 

This  estimated  capital  Impairment  Is  primarily  a  bookkeeping 
Ices  and  not  an  actual  loss  to  the  CorporaUon.  It  merely  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  estimated  assets  and  liabilities  on 
March  31.  based  upon  the  prevailing  prices  of  these  commodities 
on  that  date.  The  continued  effective  operation  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
of  1938.  brliiglng  supplies  into  balance  with  demand,  should  result 
In  such  ultimate  Improvement  In  prices  of  these  commodities  as 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  Uquidate  ita  holdings  with  com- 
paratively little  actual  loss. 

We   respectfully   urge   yotir   approval   of   this  Item.    Pallvire   to 
^  net  at  this  time  would  be  calamitous  to  millions  of  farmers. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Edw.  a.  O'Neal,  President. 

The  farmers  favor  continuance  of  these  loans;  the  farm 
organizations  favor  them:  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
favors  them;  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture,  American 
industry,  and  American  labor  requires  them.  In  fact,  only 
one  argument  has  been  advanced  against  them,  the  sugges- 
tion that  ample  funds  are  already  available  to  continue  them 
until  Congress  is  again  in  session  in  January.  In  support 
of  this  theory  it  is  contended  that  the  Corporation  still  has 
$157,000,000  on  which  to  draw  in  maintenance  of  its  loan 
program.  In  order  to  secure  an  authoritative  statement  on 
this  contention  and  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  fvmds  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Corporation,  I  requested  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  am  just  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter: 

COMMOOITT     CSXDIT     COKPORATION, 

Washington.  August  2,  1939. 
Hon.  CLAaaNcz  Caknon. 

Chairman,  Appropriaticms  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAK  M«.  CHAiaMAW:  Secretary  Wallace's  ofBce  has  requested  me 
to  furnish  you  with  a  current  statement  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
uncommitted  funds  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wovQd  have 
available  for  additional  loans  on  agrlculttiral  commodities. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  available  funds  uncommitted 
totaling  $131,000,000.  The  1939  wheat  loan  commitment  is  In- 
cluded at  $50,000,000,  the  amount  approved  for  these  loans.  In 
arriving  at  these  flgures.  Present  Indications  are  that  the  1939 
wheat  loans  will  total  $150,000,000  so  that  It  probably  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  commitment  to  that  amount.  In  addi- 
tion the  extension  program  for  1938  and  1938-39  corn  loans  and 
the  delivery  of  cotton  to  England  will  further  reduce  the  available 
funds.  Estimating  these  amounU,  the  funds  available  would  be 
as  follows: 
Total  funds  not  committed $131,000,000 


If  the  $119  000,000  necessary  U>  restore  the  capital  of  the 
Corporation  to  $100,000,000  is  not  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
funds  will  not  be  available  for  cotKn  or  com  loans.  

sSce   the   average   price   of   cottcn    on   the    10   designated   spot 
mSJete  £^now  ^mewhat  In  exces .  of  the  amount  which  wotUd 
make  a  loan  on  cotton  mandatory 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of 


August  2 


under  the  provisions  of  the 
L938    and    such    cotton    prices 


XTe™d  to  s^^^h^n-v^lthm  t;^;nt  "v^^eks.  It  is  possible  that 

bushels  of  corn,  principally  of  t  le  1938  production,  which  is 
sealed  on  the  farm  and  pledged  as  security  to  loans  made  at  the 
rate  of  57  cents  per  bushel.  A  pn)gram  was  recently  announced 
whereby  farmers  were  encouraged  to  reseal  this  com  and  carry 
it  in  Its  present  position  for  another  12  months,  the  Corporation 
making  an  additional  allowance  of  7  cents  per  bushel  for  storage 
during  such  additional  period.  ^,r,r^nr.^ 

In  view  of  the  present  level  ar  d  trend  in  lard  and  livestock 
prices,  together  with  a  July  estimate  of  the  1939  corn  crop  at 
approximately  2,600.000.000  bushels,  we  have  concluded  that  It  la 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  thd  com  now  under  loan  be  held 
off  the  market,  that  com  acreage  uext  year  be  r^^uced  and  that 
corn  prices  this  fall  be  protected  by  loans  at  the  level  required 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ac:.  ....  *  ^v- 

As  indicated  herein,  we  wlU  no  be  in  a  position  to^J^^e*  {J^« 
urgent  need  with  respect  to  corn  Jils  faU  unless  the  til*  OOOOOO 
is  appropriated  to  restore  the  Corporation's  capital.  Otherwise, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  dlscontlnt  e  loans  on  other  commodities, 
includmg  wheat  and  wool  and  mohair  Produced  in  1939  indi- 
cations we  that  the  original  comu  iltment  of  $50,000,000  made  for 
1939  wheat  wUl  be  reached  at  an  ei  rly  date. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^   _ 

'         ■'  '  John  D.  Goodloe, 

Vice  President. 


Additional   wheat   coounltment $100,000,000 

Funds  for  corn  program 20.000.000 

Delivery  of  cotton  to  Kngland —        2.  000. 000 


Balan<^  available-. 


122.000,000 
9,000,000 


It   will   be   observed   that 


here   Is   actually  remalninu 


$9  000  000  which  means  no  loan  program  of  any  kind  can 
be  applied  to  the  huge  com  ciop  of  1939,  money  for  which 
must  be  ready  this  fall,  or  to  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modity, and  that  discontinuance  of  the  loan  program  is 
inevitable  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted.  And,  of 
course,  that  means  that  a  paric  in  farm  prices  will  follow 
and  1932  prices  from  which  tie  farm  program  and  com- 
modity loans  extricated  agriculture  will  again  bring  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  farm  and  the  Na  ion. 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Chalrmrn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  would  liki;  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  had  this  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  the  other  day. 
and  he  said  that  unless  they  wi  ;re  permitted  to  continue  the 
loans  and  make  additional  coin  loans,  that  corn  would  go 
to  at  least  15  cents  a  bushel,  liogs  and  lard  would  go  right 
on  down  to  3  or  4  cents  a  poun  i. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  :  am  glad  to  have  the  infor- 
mation direct  from  the  Secrets  ry  of  Agriculture.  The  most 
dependable  estimates  we  have  1  )een  able  to  secure  agree  that 
discontinuance  of  the  loan  prcgram  will  mean  3-cent  hogs. 
7-cent  cotton,  20-cent  butter,  15-cent  corn,  30-cent  wheat 
and  all  other  agricultural  products  in  proportion.  Let  me 
ask  my  friends  from  the  indust  rial  centers — and  I  know  they 
oppose  breaking  this  contract  with  the  farmer — let  me  ask 
them  how  much  manufacturea  products  they  can  expect  to 
be  bought  from  such  incomes  and  what  wages  they  estimate 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  products  of  labor  on 
such  returns  from  their  own  toil. 
Mr.  WHl'I'liNGTON.    Mr.  IJhairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  [  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHl'i'l'iNGTON.  Is  k  not  true  that  there  Is  a 
Budget  estimate  for  the  am<imt  proposed  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 


Mr.   CANNON   of   Missouri 


The   gentleman   is   correct. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  an  estimate  for  the 


full  amount  to  the  Preside 
House  among  the  first  subm 
now  under  consideration, 
with  the  law  passed  by  the 
and  consideration  and  is  in 
of  section  302  of  the  Agricul 


who  transmitted  it  to  the 
ted  for  inclusion  in  the  bill 
le  estimate  is  in  compliance 
ingress  after  exhaustive  study 
nformity  with  the  provisions 
ural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 


It  is  endorsed  by  every  farm  i  igency,  without  exception,  and 
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on  its  faithful  administration  depends  the  prosperity  of  the 
farm,  the  factory,  the  labor  imion.  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.     [Applause. 1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   gentleman   from   Georgia    [Mr. 

Pace)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PACE.     Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deaUng  merely  with  a 
book  entry.    Two  years  ago  we  passed  a  law  requiring  that  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  each  year  an  appraisal  should  be  made 
of  the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  if  there 
was  any  deficiency  of  assets  and  liabilities  at  that  time  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of 
any  deficit  and  leave  the  Corporation's  capital  stock  unim- 
paired.   It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  book  entry,  but  will 
mean,  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  there  could  not  be 
if  needed  any  cotton  loans,  or  any  corn  loans  this  year. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  that?     Follow  me  just  a  minute. 
By  one  means  and  another  we  have  raised  the  price  of 
cotton  to  9.25  cents  per  pound.    That  means  that  we  will 
not  need  any  cotton  loans,  thank  goodness,  if  you  wUl  hold 
the  line  for  us.     Cotton  would  have  to  break  to  practically  8 
cents   before   a   loan   would  be   authorized.     But   hsten!     If 
this  Congress  adjoiuns.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  ample  bor- 
rowing power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  the  trade  should  think  that  there  is  no  sup- 
port under  cotton,  that  it  can  break  to  any  figure  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cannot  come  to  its  assistance. 
What  will  be  the  natural  effect  on  the  trade?     It  will  try 
to  depress  the  price  and  buy  cotton  as  cheap  as  possible, 
and  this  wiU  not  only  cause  the  cotton  farmers  a  loss  of 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  the  sale  of  their  cotton, 
but  it  would  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  loans  on  millions  and  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  as 
soon  as  the  funds  can  be  secured.    So  here,  by  a  simple 
book  entry— and  that  is  aU  it  is— the  producers  will  be  saved 
milhons  and  the  United  States  Treasury  will  be  saved  mil- 
lions, because  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  cotton 
loans'  this  year.    I  am  proud  of  it.    I  take  no  pride  in  the 
fact  that  my  people  have  had  to  call  upon  the  Government 
for  over  $500,000,000  in  loans  on  their  cotton,  and  I  am  just 
as  anxious  as  any  Member  of  the  Congress  to  hold  the  price 
of  cotton  above  the  loan  figure,  so  these  loans  will  not  be 
necessary.    That  is  why  I  appeal  to  you  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  about  300,000.000  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  warehouses  under  loan  today.  There  is  a  crop  in 
the  field  of  about  2,600.000,000  bushels— one  of  the  greatest 
crops  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  What  is  going 
to  happen  if  they  cannot  get  a  loan?  It  not  only  means  that 
corn  will  drop  to  15  cents  a  bushel  but  it  will  mean  that  you 
will  have  an  enormous  hog  crop  next  year  to  follow  an  enor- 
mous hog  crop  this  year:  and  instead  of  lard  dropping  to  5 
cents,  as  it  is  today,  within  a  few  months  you  will  see  lard  at 
2  and  3  cents  per  pound.  And,  of  course,  cottonseed  oU  will 
go  down  with  it. 

We  are  asking  you  by  this  amendment,  by  a  simple  book 
entry,  to  put  support  under  cotton  and  corn  and  wheat.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  spend  one  single  dime.  This  appraisal 
was  made  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  and  I  am  sure  that  cotton 
has  reacted  sufficiently  since  then  to  wipe  out  most  of  the 
deficit  shown  by  that  appraisal,  practically  wipe  it  all  out. 
We  are  simply  here  asking  you.  by  an  entry  on  the  books  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  let  the  world  know 
that  if  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  need  it,  the  Government 
is  ready  to  step  in  and  hold  the  market  up;  and  I  say  to  you 
it  is  my  beUef  it  may  mean  the  difference  between  9»4-cent 
I  cotton  and  7-cent  cotton.  If  the  price  of  cotton  shall  be 
forced  down  to  7  cents,  it  would  mean  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  one  way  or  another,  would  be  forced 
to  advance  loans  on  another  5,000,000  or  6,000.000  bales  or 
more. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PACE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Always  the  gentleman  speaks 
of  it  more  or  less  as  a  routine  book  transaction,  not  calUng 
for  the  exchange  of  any  money.  He  would  not.  of  course, 
imdertake  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  is  not  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $119,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury,  which 
makes  $400,000,000  and  over  when  added  to  the  $300,000,000 
unbudgeted  agricultural  items. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  must  understand  that  the  act 
provides  that  if  there  is  on  this  appraisal  each  year  any 
deficit  it  shall  be  appropriated  immediately  so  as  to  keep 
the  capital  unimpaired.  Then  if  on  the  next  appraisal,  by 
reason  of  better  prices,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
commodities  covered  by  the  loans  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  loans  then  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
pay  every  penny  of  the  excess  immediately  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  How  would  that  be  done?  Merely  by  the 
Treasury  giving  the  Corporation  credit  on  its  books  for  the 
amount  of  the  excess,  while  the  amendment  says,  in  strict 
language,  that  it  is  an  appropriation,  it  is  in  effect  only 
an  authorization  for  such  book  transfer  by  the  Treasury 

to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Committee  wiU  give  diligent  attention,  because  there  is 
involved  here  $119,000,000.    If  open  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul,  let  me  say  that  when  this  matter  appeared  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  morning  I  voted  against  the 
proposal  to  reincorporate  the  $119,000,000  in  the  bill.    I  did 
so  on  the  representation  which  was  made  in  the  House,  in 
good  faith,   that   the   Commodity   Credit  Corporation  had 
$157,000,000  available  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year 
to  carry  on  its  activities.     I  learned,  however,  from  Mr. 
Goodlow,  vice  president,  shortly  after  lunch,  that  there  was 
available  $131,000,000.     Three  and  one-half  million  dollars 
have  been  committed  for  rye  last  week,  $100,000,000  more 
will  have  to  be  committed  for  wheat  out  of  a  total  of  $150,- 
000,000.  since  wheat  applications  alone  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  5.000.000  bushels  per  day.     Two  million  dollars  Is 
committed  to  sending  cotton  to  England,  with  the  result 
there  will  not  be  $157,000,000  available  but  only  $9,000,000. 
With  that  $9,000,000  it  is  anticipated  that  if  any  lending 
program  shaU  be  had  for  cotton  and  com  it  must  be  with 
that  very  meager  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  cannot  be  done.  We  had  250,000.000 
bushels  of  corn  under  loan  in  the  1938  crop.  There  is  a 
magnificent  crop  of  corn  maturing  in  the  Com  Belt  at  the 
present  time.  Lard  is  being  quoted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  7  cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  lowest  price  since 
General  Grant  sat  in  the  White  House.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done.  We 
have  got  to  make  loans. 

These  loans  must  be  made  in  order  to  keep  this  com  off 
the  market.  If  they  are  not,  the  whole  corn  price  structure 
will  crash,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  not  speaking 
by  card  when  he  said  there  wiU  be  20-cent  com.  You  express 
that  amount  against  a  com  crop  of  2,600.000,000  bushels  and 
you  will  see  utter  devastation  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  to  keep  this  corn  under  seal.  If  we  do  not 
they  will  send  the  hogs  into  the  market.  We  have  the  largest 
crop  of  pigs  in  16  years,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  You  permit  those  heavy  hogs  to  go  into  the 
market  as  a  result  of  the  forced  feeding  of  corn,  and  the 
price  of  lard,  in  my  judgment,  will  go  down  to  3  cents  a 
pound.  Then  there  will  be  ruination  and  there  will  be  fore- 
closure. .  .  ,.  ,      , 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  record  in  this  matter,  I  think,  is  clear. 
I  resisted  every  cash  appropriation,  parity,  and  everything 
else  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  fought  the  rule  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Senate.  I  fought  it  because  there  was 
no  Budget  message  for  it.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Indicated  they  wanted  this.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  save  the  price  structure  in  the  Com  Belt  we 
have  to  restore  the  $119,000,000  to  this  bill.  This  being  the 
case.  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  be  indulgent  and  put 
it  back. 
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I  am  under  no  misapprehension  about  it.    We  are  going 
to  lose  plenty  of  money  next  year.    This  $119,000,000  of  im- 
paired capital  wUl  be  lost.   There  will  be  $19,000,000  of  actual 
loss  and  $119,000,000  of  a  potential  loss.     Do  not  kid  your- 
selves about  that.    It  is  lost  money.    But  balanced  against 
that,  there  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  milUon  dollars  in 
losses  unless  we  keep  com  under  seal,  keep  it  from  going  to 
market  In  the  form  of  fat  pork  and  have  the  price  of  ham, 
bacon,  shoulders,  lard,  and  corn  for  industrial  purposes  go 
down  to  a  level  with  which   1932  will  not  be  comparable, 
I  admonish  all  of  you  from  the  Com  Belt  that  there  is  tied 
up  with  this  $110,000,000.  In  my  judgment,  a  portion  of  our 
salvaUon,  and  much  as  I  hate  to  tax  the  Treasury,  much  as 
I  hate   to  affront   my   own   committee   after   having   voted 
-]  against  this  proposition  earlier  in  the  day.  yet  the  repre- 
t  jsentations  that  have  been  made  since  that  time  and  the 
"     facts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
•  Corporation  indicate  that  the  situation  is  different;  that  of 
$157,000,000  only  $9,000,000  is  available  and  we  can  make 
scarcely  a  dollar  of  corn  loans  and  cotton  loans  between  now 
and  the  first  of  the  year,  which  must  be  done  before  we  get 
back  here  in  January. 
(Here  the  gavel  feU.l 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsI. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasiure  to 
speak  more  or  less  imselflshly  in  behalf  of  this  amendment. 
Cotton  is  not  asking  any  loans  at  the  present  time,  although 
the  market  may  be  broken  to  the  point  where  we  will  be  en- 
titled to  loans  under  the  law.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that 
cotton  will  never  again  need  loans.  Today  we  are  pleading 
the  causie  of  com  primarily.  Without  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  capital  structure  of  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation 
provided  in  this  amendment,  corn  is  doomed. 

This  great  committee  has  done  this  thing  unwittingly.  We 
must  repair  the  damage  before  it  is  too  late.  Corn  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  all  of  the  products^  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram. If  we  allow  corn  to  come  on  the  market  this  fall  with 
2.600,000.000  bushels  and  no  "cushion"  of  this  kind,  a  price 
crash  Is  inevitable.  Forced  feeding  of  this  unsealed  corn  to 
hogs  will  increase  the  weight  of  those  hogs  by  at  least  20 
pounds  each.  Twenty-five  million  heads  of  hogs.  20  pounds  to 
the  hog,  will  mean  500,000.000  pounds  of  surplus  lard  on  a 
market  already  depressed  by  a  surplus.  With  this  tremen- 
dous surplus  piled  on  surplus,  the  price  will  go  not  only  to  3 
cents  per  pound  but  to  less,  and  will  carry  with  it  every  other 
fat  and  oil  on  the  American  market.  So  that  it  will  mean 
disaster  not  only  to  the  com  people  but  the  rest  of  us. 

In  1936  cottonseed  sold  for  $60  a  ton.    That  meant  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  picking  and  ginning  $34  a  ton  going  into 
the  channels  of  trade.    With  10,000.000  tons,  in  round  figures, 
this  meant  $340,000,000  of  free  money  going  into  the  cash 
registers  in  the  Cotton  Belt.    Then  mulUply  that  by  circula- 
tion, augmented  by  the  dammed-up  demand,  and  we  had 
$3,400,000,000  added  to  that  year's  Income  of  American  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  a  fair  price  for  cottonseed.    The  next  year 
ccl;ton8eed  sold  for  as  little  as  $10  a  ton.  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  picking  and  ginning.    As  a  result  there  was  not  a  cash 
register   ringing   in   the   whole   of   the  Cotton   Belt.    Our 
national  income  shrank  by  Just  about  that  total,  $3,400,000,000. 
8o  I  maintain  that  that  proves  this  one  comparatively  small 
commodity   In   our   agricultural   economy — cottonseed — was 
sol«ly  responsible  for  our  recession  in  1937. 

And  you  are  going  to  do  it  on  a  tremendously  larger  scale 
to  this  good  fall  if  you  allow  that  com  crop  to  come  on  the 
market  instead  of  sealing  it  on  the  farm.  When  you  let 
corn  prices  go  to  20  cents  or  less,  hog  prices  Inevitably  fall, 
and  lard  prices  approach  the  minus  sign.  Lard  prices  are 
already  on  the  toboggan,  lard  selling  wholesale  today  for  5 
cents  a  pound.  Yet  you  damn  it  and  push  It  farther  down 
in  spite  of  legislative  commandment,  ordering  the  corn  loan 
program,  and  in  spite  of  a  budget  estimate  for  this  appro- 
priation. In  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  expenditure.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  wise  loan  made  on  a  commodity  of 
absolute  necessity,  more  valuable  than  gold.    You  cannot 
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lose  the  whole  amount,  you  ca  i  lose  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  market  price.  To 
illustrate,  today  on  the  corn  market  40  cents  is  the  sale 
price  and  57  cents  the  loan.  But  they  would  intimate,  ap- 
parently, that  the  whole  57  cunts  is  lost;  when,  in  reality, 
were  we  to  liquidate  today,  we  would  lose  only  17  cents. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Virginia. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  My  friend  is  invoking  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  for  this  Item  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Budget  estimate.  May  I  call  t  le  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  appro  jriated  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress nearly  $400,000,000  to  agr  culture  for  which  there  was  no 
Budget  estimate,  and  $225,000  000  of  which  was  against  the 
specific  wishes  of  the  Presiden ;  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  The  distingu  shed  gentleman  may  be  en- 
tirely correct,  but  that  does  m  )t  alter  the  correctness  of  my 
Statement  that  you  have  a  Itudget  estimate  for  this  item 
which  the  committee  has  cut  uut  of  this  bill.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gertleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil- 
christ] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  cc  rn  loan  so  far  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  a  dollar.  A  the  present  time,  unless  corn 
loans  are  again  made  and  the  market  supported,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  undoubtedly  losi?  some  money.  In  some  parts 
of  Iowa  there  are  50  percent  i  )f  tenants  because  of  the  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  In  the  last  few  years  whereby 
farmers  have  lost  their  farms  and  been  driven  into  tenancy. 
These  people  cannot  hold  the  r  corn.  When  this  fall  comes 
they  must  bring  the  corn  to  th  e  local  elevators  and  sell  it  and 
get  some  money  upon  which  ti » live.  Two  billion  six  hundred 
million  bushels  of  corn  is  the  estimate  of  production  this 
year.  There  are  already  mder  seal  today  258.000,000 
bushels.  Where  is  the  market  going  to  go  this  fall  when 
these  people  bring  In  their  corn?  What  are  these  poor  devils 
going  to  do  If  the  Governmeit  makes  them  no  commodity 
loan?  Will  they  starve  or  ^iU.  they  dump  their  com  into 
the  market?  Will  they  be  al  owed  to  hold  it  under  a  Gov- 
ernment loan,  or  will  the  speculators  get  it  at  ruinous  and 
starvation  prices?  I  have  saii  I  before  that  when  I  call  them 
that  word  I  do  it  as  a  term  of  iffection.  Where  is  the  market 
going  to  go? 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    'Vhy  do  they  not  stop  the  im- 
portation of  com  from  the  Jjrgentine  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    They  I  ave  nothing  to  do  with  that. 


Com  does  not  come  in  from 
is  low;  com  comes  in  from 


the  Argentine  when  the  price 
the  Argentine  when  the  price 
is  high  and  com  farmers  are  ketting  good  prices.  It  does  not 
affect  the  present  market  in  wie  least.  Com  farmers  are  not 
responsible  for  that  importat:  on.  It  is  negligible  anyway.  It 
Is  easy  to  get  up  here  and  s  ly,-  "Oh,  try  something  else,  do 
this  or  do  that,  or  do  something  else."  Denouncing  a  negli- 
gible amount  of  Importation—  which  is  aow  stopped  altogether 
anyway — will  not  help  the  sit  lation. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    I  yield  '  o  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missour  .  The  gentleman  is  aware.  I 
suppose,  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  corn  Imported  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  atnount  consumed  in  the  United 
States?  It  is  imported  for  special  purposes.  It  can  have 
no  possible  effect  on  the  pri(e  of  com  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Howev;r,  that  may  be,  the  facts  are 
as  I  state  them.  When  this  com  comes  to  market  disaster 
will  overtake  that  part  of  the  country  and  it  will  over- 
take the  rest  of  you  thrcu*;  hcut  the  whole  country.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  predict  wt  ere  com  is  going  to  go.    What 
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price?    Fifteen   cents.    And    when   it   goes   to   that   price, 
what  is  going  to  become  of  those  farmers  that  have  raised 

corn  this  year? 

Mr.    CRAWFORD.    Mr.   Chairman,   will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.     GILCHRIST.    I    yield     to    the     gentleman     from 

Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  in  the 
gentleman's  district  farmers  are  now  selling  com  at  about 
27*2  cents  per  biashel? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  showed  the  gentleman  the  other  day 
a  statement  from  the  local  paper  showing  where  com  is.  It 
has  risen  a  little  since  the  time  I  showed  that  market  to 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  No.  2  White  is  selling  for  30  to 
32  cents. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  If  it  is 
last  year's  com  they  are  now  selling? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    It  must  be.    It  Is  com  not  under  seal. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Why  was  that  com.  if  the  gentleman 
can  tell  us,  not  put  under  seal  or  into  loan  at  the  time? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  A  great  many  farmers  did  not  want  to 
go  into  the  program.  There  was  no  compulsion  about  it. 
A  great  many  of  the  landlords  there  did  not  permit  their 
tenants  to  put  com  under  seal.  They  did  not  go  into  the 
program.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  as  sure  as  the  sun 
Is  in  the  heavens,  if  they  do  not  give  the  farmers  a  chance 
to  make  loans  on  corn  out  there  in  the  com  country  there 
will  be  disaster.  You  have  not  lost  anything  yet.  As  the 
last  speaker  said,  you  are  not  losing.  You  may  lose  a  penny, 
you  may  lose  something,  but  whatever  you  lose,  you  will  not 
lose  as  much  as  you  would  if  you  do  not  provide  for  this 
loan  on  these  commodities. 

This  appropriation  not  alone  provides  for  loans  on  com.  it 
provides  for  loans  on  dairy  products,  com.  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  as  a  Member  on  the  floor  here.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  never  failed  to  support  every  con- 
stitutional measure  that  would  help  agriculture  no  matter 
from  what  part  of  the  country  it  came.  I  have  always  been 
pleased  to  support  any  measure  I  could  to  help  the  farmer 
if  it  were  lawful,  constitutional,  and  reasonable.  [ Applause.  1 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones  1  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Committee  faiUng  to  adopt  this  amendment  in  the 
Ught  of  the  facts  that  have  been  disclosed.  The  matter  has 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  facts  brought  to  light 
in  such  a  way  that  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  them. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an  unthinkable  thing  to  stop 
just  at  this  point.  The  farmers  were  asked  to  come  toto  a 
program  under  a  promise  that  a  loan  would  be  made  avail- 
able. To  stop  in  the  middle  of  that  program  when  the 
farmers  have  planted  their  crops  in  the  Ught  of  that  pro- 
gram and  with  that  understanding  and  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  welsh  on  that  promise  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  carry  it  out.  is  something  I  do  not  believe  my  Government 
will  do.  [ Applause.  1 
Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  time. 
I  only  have  5  minutes. 

This  would  be  like  sending  an  army  to  the  front  and  then 
sasring  that  because  it  costs  so  much  to  get  them  ammuni- 
tion we  are  not  going  to  give  them  sufficient  ammunition  to 
carry  on  the  battle. 

There  is  more  than  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer 
and  the  Government's  obligations.  There  is  still  another 
angle  to  this  proposition.  The  Gtovemment  has  tied  up  in 
these  loans  on  these  various  commodities  a  certain  amoimt 
of  money.  It  has  about  250,000.000  bushels  of  com  that  are 
imder  loan.  If  you  take  the  props  from  under,  violate  the 
agreement  with  the  farmers,  and  dump  the  new  crop  on  the 
market  all  en  masse,  it  is  not  only  going  to  cause  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  these  com  farmers,  it  is  going  to  cause  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  Government  in  the  money  they  already 
have  tied  up,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  pure,  unadulter- 
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ated.  selfish  business,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  foolish  not  to  make  this  money  available. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  necessary.    It  may  not  be 

necessary. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  committee.  I  have  looked  over 
the  hearings  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  do  a  great 
many  things.  They  have  been  very  busy  and  they  took  the 
facts  as  disclosed  in  March  when  the  wheat  loan  was  just 
starting,  or  rather  before  it  had  started,  when  there  was 
$157,000,000  available,  but  as  has  been  told  you.  there  is  only 
$9,000,000  available  to  take  care  of  any  possible  loans  on 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  commodities.  Happily,  it  does  not 
seem  there  will  be  any  necessity  for  a  cotton  loan  this  year 
if  the  conditions  keep  up  and  no  one  rocks  the  boat;  but  if 
the  boat  is  rocked,  there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  neces- 
sary. However,  it  is  hoped  that  a  loan  will  not  be  necessary 
on  cotton.  Apparently,  there  will  be  on  com,  and  that  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  program  as  cotton  or  any  other 
commodity.  There  is  only  $9,000,000  left  uncommitted  or 
not  potentially  committed  In  connection  with  this  proposi- 
tion, according  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  do  the  sensible  thing.    L«t  us 
not  build  a  battleship  and  not  put  guns  on  it.    Let  us  not  do 
a  job  halfway  and  then  not  finish  that  Job. 
Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULMER.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia  referred  to 
the  amount  appropriated  which  the  Budget  Director  had  not 
agreed  upon.    Is  it  not  true  that  if  you  fail  to  appropriate 
this  money,  because  of  destmctive  prices  that  money  which 
has  already  been  appropriated  will  be  almost  a  total  loss 
because  of  such  prices? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  There  is  very  grave  danger  the 
loss  will  be  much  more.  If  the  trade  knows  and  everyone  else 
begins  to  reaUze  that  there  is  no  way  to  cushion  the  market 
or  that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  this  loss,  then  the  buyer 
will  stay  out  and  say.  "It  is  all  going  to  be  dumped  on  the 
market,  we  will  not  buy  now.  we  will  wait  until  it  goes  to 
the  bottom,"  and  you  may  be  burning  com  like  you  did  in 
1932.    I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BOLLES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BOLLES.     I  would  like  to  know  about  this  $119,000,000 

which,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  is  for  the  dairy,  and  one 

other  speaker  said  that  it  Is  for  the  dairy.    I  would  like  to 

know  just  what  is  In  this  for  the  dairy  people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  On  this  particular  proposition, 
there  is  $119,000,000  available  for  every  farm  commodity  in 
America,  if  It  is  needed.  There  is  not  any  limit  whatever,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.     [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  said  by 
our  dear  friends  from  the  Southern  Cotton  States,  and  from 
the  Northem  Com  States,  is  a  perfectly  natural  statement  to 
have  made  under  the  present  circtunstances,  and  to  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  public  business  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, and  that  it  tovolves  the  funds  of  the  Treasury,  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  the  few  observations  which 
I  shall  make  I  think  are  also  perfectly  normal. 

To  save  my  life  I  cannot  comprehend  what  ever  led  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  toto  such  a  program  in  the 
first  place,  and.  to  the  second  place,  why  It  continues  the 
procedure.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  here  for  a  moment.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  if  this  is  not  correct.  I  hope  someone  from  the  Com 
States,  or  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  correct  me,  that  loans  will  not  be  made 
available  for  the  coming  crop  of  com  imtil  perhaps  Oc- 
tober or  November.  If  that  Is  true,  what  is  the  farmer 
gotog  to  feed  to  the  hogs  in  the  meantime,  and  I  am  re- 
ferring now  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  disttoguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illtoois  [Mr.  DiRKsrHl.  What  is  the  fanner 
going  to  feed  to  the  hogs  to  the  meantime  except  new  com, 
because  considerable  old  com  crop  is  under  seaL 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    They  say  not  all  of  it  is  xmder  seaL 
What  percentage  is  not  under  seal? 
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Mr  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Out  of  400,000,000  bushels  of 
carry-over  old  corn  there  are  only  157.000,000  bushels  under 

SCftl 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Only  157.000,000  bushels  under  seal. 
Can  those  fanners  who  did  not  comply  In  the  previous 
crop  year  and  who  put  the  com  in  the  bins,  not  in  the 
loan,  f;et  a  loan  now  or  at  a  later  date  on  the  old  com? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  wish  to  correct  my  figures. 
It  should  be  258,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration makes  loans  only  on  the  current  crop  for  which  the 
loans  are  made. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Then  we  have  the  difference  between 
those  two  figures.  The  com  in  the  crib  at  the  present  time 
which  cannot  be  put  under  loan  is  going  to  move  to  the 
stomachs  of  the  hog  crop  now  in  the  feeding  pens.  If  that 
is  not  correct  I  hope  someone  will  take  the  time  to  answer 
that,  but  if  it  is  correct,  it  sets  off  the  argument  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksek]. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Why.  the  farmers  feed  green  corn  and 
snap  com  out  of  the  present  crop,  and  it  is  never  Intended 
that  corn  should  go  into  a  loan  or  a  crib  at  all,  and  no  one 
can  estimate  how  much  that  will  be.  They  can  carry  their 
pigs  over  until  they  get  this  crop  ready  for  husking. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  brings  us  to  the  point  I  want  to 
develop,  because  you  can  now  see  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  Into  the  facts  In  this  case  on  account  of  the  limited  time. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  see  this  situation  analyzed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  getting  fixed  in  ovu:  own  mind  at  this  point 
some  of  the  developments  that  we  are  up  against.  Here  is  a 
situation  where  we  say  to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  make 
loans  on  these  commodities  in  excess  of  their  market  price. 
That  is,  we  will  take  these  commodities,  put  them  on  the 
shelf,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  channels  of  consumption, 
and  thereby  build  greater  stocks  to  be  financed  in  the  future 
and  bear  down  on  the  market  prices,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Let  me  take  this  thought,  for  instance.  Suppose  the  com- 
ing crop  does  not  go  into  the  loan — and  I  am  now  referring 
to  cotton.  Suppose  it  does  not  go  into  the  loan  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  funds?  The  farmer  sells  his  cotton.  The 
Government  does  not  have  to  sell  its  cotton.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  strongly  financed.  The  cotton  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment la  in  strong  hands.  The  Government  is  not  a  dis- 
tressed seller.  Therefore,  If  the  Government  does  not  liqtii- 
date  its  inventories  on  the  low  price,  the  Government  suffers 
no  actual  dollar  loss  until  that  stock  is  liquidated  through 
sale.  So  the  argument  which  has  been  made  in  that  respect 
you  may  as  well  set  aside. 

Let  us  take  another  point.    You  can  apply  the  same  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  com.    Even  if  you  put  these  stocks 
of  cotton  or  corn  or  whatever  it  may  be  on  the  shelf,  let 
me  inform  you  that  the  purchasing  agents  of  this  coimtry 
are  wise,  and  they  are  well  informed  with  reference  to 
reserve  stocks.    They  keep  their  eyes  on  reserve  stocks,  and 
It  is  the  reserve  stocks  which  infiuence  the  psychology  of  the 
man  who  does  the  buying.    He  knows  that  some  day  a  Con- 
gress, a  fickle-minded  Congress,  or  a  conservative-minded 
Congress,  is  going  to  reverse  the  policy,  and  that  these  in- 
ventories are  going  to  be  put  into  the  channels  of  trade. 
Therefore  he  buys  from  hand  to  mouth,  afraid  to  acquire 
ownership.     Therefore   you  keep   your  markets   disturbed 
constantly.    You  keep  people  unfriendly  to  the  commodity. 
You  keep  them  afraid  to  buy.    You  keep  them  afraid  to 
carry  inventories,  because  you  have  such  great  stocks  con- 
>  centrated  in  the  hands  of  one  holder — the  Government — 
and  that  means  in  the  hands  of  politics,  and  that  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  primary  growers  or  producers  now  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  time.    [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  miUions  of  people  go  hungry  and 
half  ragged,  why  do  we  place  goods  out  of  their  reach? 
Why  do  we  not  proceed  on  a  basis  that  will  get  produced 
foodstuffs  and  goods  into  consumption?  That  is  what  they 
are  produced  for.  Why  do  we  go  about,  using  every  device 
that  can  be  conceived  to  place  goods  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  who  would  buy?  We  all  know  that  is  unsound.  We 
all  know  these  accvmiulated  stocks  as  they  pile  up  froQx 
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season  to  season  will  further  de  noralize  the  markets.  We 
all  know  that  as  the  commodiies  are  concentrated  into 
the  hands  of  government  that  (he  political  temptation  be- 
comes stronger  until  there  coines  a  collapse  that  ruins 
all  who  hold  the  goods.  I  pray  hat  you  will  let  the  owner- 
ship be  held  by  many  people  f o  r  that  will  add  strength  to 
the  market,  give  confidence  to 
involved. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpoifetion  is  not  to  be  criticized 
for  its  actions.  They  have  been  jauthorized  by  the  Congress. 
But  the  Congress  is  subject  td  criticism  for  some  of  its 
actions.  For  instance,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could  save  probably  as  much  as  $10,000,000  annually  on  the 
storage  of  cotton  alone  if  Congri  ss  would  permit  it  to  nego- 
tiate for  better  storage  rates.  But  what  do  we  do?  Look 
up  the  record  and  see  how  Cong  -ess  has  protected  the  ware- 
housemen, instead  of  the  taxiayers.  We  could  at  least 
correct  this  bad  situation,  and  thereby  give  the  Corpora- 
tion another  $10,000,000  with  w  lich  to  operate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
O'Neal]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, this  is  the  third  deficiency  bill.  All  during  the  session 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  appropriations.  The  aabcommittee  on  Agriculture 
has  been  working  very  strenuously  on  the  important  things  in 
connection  with  agriculture.  Tjiey  did  not  report  their  bill 
until  April  1  of  this  year.  We  then  had  the  first  deficiency 
bill.  We  had  a  second  deficiency  bill.  We  had  an  emergency 
deficiency  bUl.  and  here  is  the  third  deficiency  bill;  and  until 
this  day  we  have  heard  nothing  In  the  way  of  dire  prophecies 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happdi  If  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  did  not  get  this  money. 

It  is  always  true  that  the  proponents  of  an  increased  ap- 
propriation make  conditions  lo*  just  as  terrible  as  possible, 
but  Is  it  not  just  a  Uttle  strangd  that  this  thing  about  which 
they  speak  now  suddenly  appeirs  so  disastrous,  and  is  the 
big  issue  in  agriculture?     It  haa  become  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture, because  the  other  approprfetions  have  passed.    Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  this  has  not  leen  mentioned  to  us  in  the 
agricultural  bill  or  In  any  of  thd  emergency  appropriations  or 
deficiency  appropriations  bills  this  year?    Why,  gentlemen, 
you  know  that  if  this  need  could  be  as  these  gentlemen  try  to 
picture  it  today,  we  would  have  had  all  kinds  of  appeals  made 
to  us.  and  other  bills  would  hav^  included  other  huge  sums. 
Mr.  MAHON,    Mr.  Chairmanj  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'NEAL.    I  decline  to  yieli  until  I  finish  my  statement. 
Not  only  did  these  gentlemen  nit  raise  their  voice  before  the 
committee,  not  only  did  they  ndt  come  before  us  and  ask  for 
this  before,  but  also  the  heads  <k  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  have  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  the  farmer  if  this  thing  wer«  not  done,  did  not  heretofore 
seek  funds  for  this  purpose.    Wi '.  did  not  have  until  this  third 
deficiency  a  statement  made  ajbout  this  proposition  by  the 
Department.    Finally  when  thev  did  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee and  testified,  there  was  iot  one  word  of  dire  prophecy 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  farmer  if  they  did  not  get  it. 
We  tried  to  get  them  to  say  jilst  what  would  happen  if  the 
money  were  not  put  into  this  fond.    The  witnesses  hesitated 
to  make  any  statement.    The;r  showed  no  concern.    They 
showed  no  fear.    They  showed  no  great  interest  in  it.    The 
result  was  that  the  committee  could  not  get  one  word  as  to 
why  this  matter  should  not  be  deferred  and  taken  up  by  the 
regular  committee. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman ,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'NEAL.  I  decline  to  yie  d  at  present. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  you  will  recall 
that  we  have  had  other  agrici  Itural  appropriations  here.  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  agricult  ure  was  to  be  assassinated  by 
each  of  these  other  appropriat:  ons  if  they  did  not  get  them, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Lhe  same  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  today.  I  well  recall  the  arguments  on  the  parity  pay- 
ments and  the  arguments  on  tlie  Farm  Tenancy  Act.  Every 
one  of  them  was  the  same  tj'Be  of  speech  and  reflected  ths 
kind  of  argument  exempliflea  by  the  famous  speech  that 
"grass  would  grow  in  the  streits  of  Chicago."    The  fact  re- 
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mains  that  we  have  appropriated  this  year  $1,206,000,000  plus 
for  agriculture.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  discuss  ttiis  whole 
commodity-credit  program.  There  are  many  things  about  it 
that  this  Committee  should  know.  It  is  not  a  loan.  It  is  al- 
most a  gift— I  mean,  a  loan  at  a  price  higher  than  they  could 
get  on  the  market  and  without  recourse. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee  was  that  in  most 
cases  if  they  would  buy  it  outright  the  Government  would 
be  better  off  than  under  this  loan  feature. 

Now.  the  figures  that  have  been  given  are  not  correct. 
According  to  my  information,  just  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment, there  is  a  balance  available  for  loans  today  of  $131.- 
000.000.  It  is  true  that  there  are  commitments,  but  they 
run  into  the  future.  One  hundred  million  dollars  has  been 
committed  for  wheat  and  $20,000,000  for  com.  That  leaves 
a  balance  of  $9,000,000.  What  the  committee  says  is  that 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  handled  by  a  committee  giving 
it  study  and  going  into  it  properly,  and  it  can  be  done  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  committee  believes  that 
nobody  will  be  hurt  if  we  let  the  regular  committee  handle 
it  in  the  regular  way,  and  these  frightening  prophecies,  I 
think,  are  a  little  exaggerated. 

We  hope  you  will  support  the  committee.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired,  all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  O'Neal)   there  were — ayes  95,  noes  94. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  WooDRUM  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the  tellers  reported 
that  there  were — ayes  110.  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strategic  and  critical  materials:  For  all  necessary  expenses  for 
the  acquisition,  transportation,  maintenance,  storage,  and  rotation 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  In  accordance  with  sections  1 
to  6,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1939  (Public,  No.  117,  76th 
Cong.),  including  personal  services  and  rental  and  maintenance  of 
storage  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  payment 
of  part-time  or  Intermittent  employment  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  elsewhere,  of  such  EClentlsts  and  technlclsts  as  may  be 
contracted  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
at  a  rate  of  pay  not  exceeding  $25  per  diem  for  any  person  so 
employed;  printing  and  binding;  and  traveling  expenses;  fiscal  year 
1940,  to  continue  available  until  expended.  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  when.  In  order  to  prevent  deterioration,  materials  purchased 
with  funds  from  this  appropriation  are  issued  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government,  or  sold,  reimbursement  therefor 
or  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  credited  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  FADDIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Faddis:  On  page  50.  line  23,  after  the 
comma,  strike  out  '$10,000,000"  and  Insert  "$25,000,000." 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  is  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  because  of  an  authorization  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  passed  by  the  House  about 
3  months  ago.  The  authorization  bill  provided  for  $100,- 
000,000  to  be  appropriated  during  the  4  years  1939  to  1943, 
inclusive,  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials.  The  rea- 
son this  was  not  itemized  year  by  year  was  because  the 
officers  of  the  Procurement  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  requested  that  the  entire  amount  be  made  available 
during  the  4  years  because  they  thought  situations  might 
arise  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  more  than 
$25,000,000  in  any  one  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
fallen  for  the  same  line  of  propaganda  and  the  same  lobby- 
ing activities  of  the  American  Manganese  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation which  has  been  evidenced  in  the  past  5  years  while 
this  matter  has  been  before  the  Congress.  On  the  strength 
of  the  argument  that  domestic  supply  can  be  developed  to 
take  care  of  these  materials  they  have  cut  this  appropriation 
from  $25,000,000  to  $10,000,000.    I  particularly  direct  the 
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attention  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WooDRUMl  to  the  fact  that  this  appropriation  has  been  cut 
down  to  $10,000,000. 

Among  the  strategic  materials  are  fom-  of  first  priority: 
Tin,  manganese,  chromium,  and  tungsten.  At  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  upon  this  legisla- 
tion, which  were  very  exhaustive  and  reached  into  4  weeks, 
no  one  appeared  who  claimed  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination could  the  United  States  produce  enough  tungsten, 
tin.  or  chromium  to  become  self-sufficient  in  these  materials. 
The  American  Manganese  Producers'  Association  appeared 
there  and  made  claims  as  to  how  much  manganese  they  could 
produce,  but  in  analyzing  their  claims  we  find  that  under 
their  most  optimistic  statements  they  would  not  in  8  years' 
time  be  able  to  make  us  self-sufficient  on  manganese. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee here  this  afternoon,  to  the  fact  that  this  item  of  $10,- 
000,000  would  purchase  only  one-seventh  of  the  tin  we  annu- 
ally consume.  We  consume  about  $70,000,000  worth  of  tin. 
We  use  about  $22,000,000  worth  of  manganese.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  purchase  half  the  manganese  we  consimie  in  a 
year,  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  tungsten,  chromium,  and 
a  great  many  other  of  these  essential  commodities  which  we 
do  not  produce. 

All  of  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  regarding  these  items  by  members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  the  State 
Department,  or  by  anyone  else  who  has  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  since  the  World  War  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to  be  self-sufficient  through 
our  domestic  production.  Throughout  the  whole  matter  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  domestic  producers  to  prostitute  this 
legislation  to  their  own  ends,  although  they  have  proven  by 
their  own  efforts  time  and  time  again  that  they  are  unable 
to  produce  manganese  enough  to  begin  to  satisfy  our  domesUc 
requirements.     [Applause.!  , 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  I 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  went  Into  this  matter  very  care- 
fully, as  will  be  disclosed  in  the  hearings,  and  provided 
$10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  these  critical  minerals  and 
materials  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  domestic  development  of 
manganese  and  other  materials.  Manganese  is  the  No.  1 
item  in  importance.  The  committee  felt  from  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  ScRTJGHAMl.  himself  a  mining  engineer,  that  there 
were  possibilities  of  domestic  development,  and  that  if  a 
smaller  amount  were  used  for  piu-chase  in  the  immediate 
future  it  would  be  a  greater  encouragement  for  domestic 
development. 

We  feel  that  we  have  provided  enough  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  materials  for  the  coming  year  in  order  to 
give  domestic  producers  a  chance  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  leave  the  item  Just  as  the  com- 
mittee reported  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmia. 
The  amendment  was  rejected.  I 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  on  page  35,  line  16,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  offered  an  amendment  inserting 
$7,000  in  the  bill  which  had  been  covered  by  a  Budget  esti- 
mate for  an  economic  investigation  into  the  coal  industry 
for  coal  statistics.  The  gentleman's  amendment  was 
worded  "For  coal  economists,  $7,000."  The  Clerk  has  secured 
the  correct  language  from  the  Budget  estimate,  and  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings  had  earlier,  whereby 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  be  vacated  and  the  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  which  I  now  send  to  the  Clerk's 

desk.  ^  *    ,  *x. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  oi  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WoodrumI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Woodbum  of  Virginia:  In  lieu  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walter,  page  35,  after  line  16.  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph as  followe:  "Bconomics  of  mineral  industries:  For  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  inquiries  and  Investigations,  etc..  Including  the 
same  objecu  specified  under  this  head  in  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act.  1940,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  •7,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days 
ago  the  House  passed  an  authorization  providing  $40,000  for 
the  United  States  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  winding  up 
its  proceedings.  This  authorization  was  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  the  proceedings  and  the  material  which  this  Com- 
mission had  collected  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized.  The  matter  was  not  included  in  this  bill  because 
the  authorization  had  not  passed.  The  sum  involved  is 
$40,000,  which  winds  up  the  so-called  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page 
11,  after  line  23.  to  Insert  this  item. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  WoooKint]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Woodrtjm  of  Virginia:  On  page  11. 
after  line  23,  Insert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"UNnTD    STATES    CONSTITUTION    SESQUICENTENWIAL    COMMISSION 

••Por  compiling  and  publishing  a  history  of  the  formation,  the 
signing,  the  ratification,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution. 
Includlno:  such  historical  facts  and  data  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  pertinent  relative  to  the  commencement  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution:  the  proceedings  and 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  Inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  President  of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Con- 
stitution: the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  In- 
cluding therein  also  a  final  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  Nation-wide  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation,  ratification,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  fiscal  year  1940,  $40,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Military  posts:  Por  an  additional  amount  for  construction  and 
Installation  of  buildings,  flying  fields,  and  appurtenances  thereto, 
including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  Supple- 
mental Military  Appropriation  Act.  1940,  »8. 43 1.300,  to  remam 
available  until  expended,  and.  in  addition,  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, when  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  may  enter  into 
contracts  prior  to  July  1,  1940,  for  the  same  purposes,  to  an  amount 
not  m  excess  of  $8,500,000,  and  his  action  In  so  doing  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WocoBtrat  of  Virginia :  Page  51,  line  15. 
after  the  word  'imtU",  strike  out  the  word  "expended"  and  Insert 
"June  30.  1941.*' 


WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 

of  this  amendment  is  to  make  these  funds  available  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  instead  of  making  the  funds  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  aui  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kunkel:  Page  51.  Une  21.  Insert: 
"Military  posts:  For  the  construction.  rehablUtation,  and  Installa- 
tion at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  of  a  medical  field -service  school  and 
each  utilities,  equipment,  and  aw>urtenaiicea  tbweto  u  may  be 


necessary  Including  all  general  adml  nistratlve  expenses  In  connee- 
tlon  therewith,  without  reference  to  lections  1136  and  3734,  Revised 
Statutes  (10  U.  S.  C.  1339;  40  U.  S.  C.  267) ,  fiscal  year  1940,  $375,000, 
to  remain  available  imtll  expended.' 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  a  ffeld-service  schoo  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Recently  c  ne  of  the  buildings  at  that 
school  was  condemned  as  unsafe.  Since  that  time  the  Army 
post  there  has  not  been  able  to  ise  the  building.  Recently 
an  authorization  bill  was  passed  providing  $375,000  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  which  las  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Appro  jriations  Committee  is  not 
so  much  opposed  to  the  appro]  riation  as  they  are  to  the 
idea  of  including  it  In  this  defic  ency  appropriation  biU.  If 
the  money  is  not  provided  at  the  present  time,  it  will 
seriously  handicap  the  Army  station  at  Carlisle,  because  it 
will  not  have  the  use  of  its  gyimasium  next  winter.  The 
money  eventually  will  be  appro  >riated  by  this  Congress,  I 
am  sure.  If  the  amount  is  not  i  arried  in  this  bill,  the  post 
will  be  deprived  of  this  building  for  a  period  of  7  months. 
The  post  will  eventually  get  the  building,  and  the  construc- 
tion will  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  the  part  of  wis  lom  and  economy  to  appro- 
priate the  money  now,  get  the   auilding  started  and  there- 
fore put  the  post  in  the  positic  n  of  being  able  to  use  the 
building  next  winter,  at  which  t  me  the  gj-nmasium  and  the 
other  facilities  in  the  building  nill  be  very  essential  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  post.    I  dislike  taking  issue  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  itj  seems  to  me  this  should  go 
into  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    Will  the 
Mr.  KUNKEL.    I  yield  to  the! 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    As  I  understand  it.  the  gymnasium  is 
now  being  used  for  medical  pvrposes  and  cannot  be  used 
next  winter? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    None  of  the  t  uilding  can  be  used  because 
it  has  been  condemned  as  unsafe, 
item  has  been  approved  by  the 
War  Department  is  very  stronfely  in  favor  of  it  and  has 
helped  get  approval  by  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget.    I  hoi* 
the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  pu  t  this  item  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Will  the  g  entleman  yield? 
Mr.   KUNKEL.    I   yield   to    t  ae   gentleman   from   Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    This  bui  ding  which  the  gentleman 
wants  to  replace  is  the  remains 
Carlisle? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  The  present 
site  of  the  old  Indian  school,  w]  lich  was  very  famous  in  the 
past  for  its  football  attainment^. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia, 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  hn  this  amendment  close  in 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  o  )jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.   Vooorum]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia 
say  just  one  word  and  then  I 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SnydekI. 

This  item  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  commit- 
tee but  after  a  thorough  consid<  ration  of  it  it  appeared  to  be 
an  item  that  certainly  should  g  >  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  havng  to  do  with  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  not  an  emirgency  item  or  a  deficiency 
item,  but  an  item  that  the  sub  committee  handling  the  War 
Department  appropriation  bill  should  study.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  chairman 
of  that  committee,  is  a  member  of  the  Deficiency  Committee 
and  felt  that  way  about  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  o  make  such  statement  as  he 
feels  he  should  make.  1 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago  Senator  Gutfet 
put  this  same  item  in  our  wkr  Department  appropriation 
bill  over  in  the  Senate  and  in  conference  I  bad  it  cut  ouL 


rentleman  yield? 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


As  I  said  before,  this 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.    Tlie 


of  the  old  Indian  school  at 


Army  post  there  is  on  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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Two  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  during  which  time  they 
could  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  com- 
mittee if  they  had  elected  so  to  do. 

A  second  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the  amendment  is 
that  in  fairness  to  all  Army  posts  I  believe  we  should  not 
choose  to  allow  this  item.  There  are  many  Army  posts 
which  are  up  against  it  just  the  same  as  is  this  post.  For 
us  to  select  one  Army  post  before  the  others  is  not  fair. 
This  post  is  in  my  State  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  item 
allowed,  but  as  chairman  of  your  subcommittee  I  do  not 
choose  to  favor  my  State  in  preference  to  any  other  State 
or  this  Army  post  in  preference  to  any  other  Army  post. 
Therefore,  I  ask  the  Committee  to  vote  down  this  amend- 

nient.  ,             ,  ,^„ 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Two  years  ago  this  building  had  not  been 

condemned  as  unsafe. 
Mr.  SNYDER.    That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  So  there  is  now  an  emergency,  whereas 
then  there  was  not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  may  say  further  that  I  was  at  Fort 
Bragg  when  they  were  propping  up  a  building  with  posts. 
They  went  out  and  cut  trees  and  propped  up  a  school  build- 
ing to  protect  the  children.  I  have  been  at  50  of  our  Army 
posts  throughout  the  United  States  and  I  have  seen  seme  of 
the  conditions  they  have  to  bear  there.  I  believe  it  would  be 
unjust  to  allow  this  item  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    Does  the  gentleman  like  to  see  conditions 
like  that  prevail? 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Kunkel]. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  KuNKEL)  there  were — ayes  57.  noes  97. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Acquisition  of  land.  Republic  of  Panama:  So  much  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Repub  ic  of  Panama 
contained  In  the  Supplemental  Military  Appropriation  Act.  1940. 
and  so  much  of  the  appropriation  for  Seacoast  Defenses  Panama 
Canal,  contained  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal 
year  1939  as  may  be  required  therefor,  are  hereby  made  available, 
in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  fee  simple  title  to  lands,  for 
leasehold  or  other  Interests  therein,  the  temporary  use  thereof, 
or  risht  pertaining  thereto,  virithout  reference  to  section  3648. 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  529):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  Is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  such  land,  temporary 
use  thereof,  or  other  Interest  thereto,  or  right  pertaining  thereto. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews:  On  page  52,  line  25,  after 
the  word  "thereto"  and  the  period,  insert  a  new  paragraph  under 
the  head  "Finance  Department."  to  read  as  follows: 

"FINANCE     DEPAHTMENT 

"Pay  of  the  Army  1939:  Not  to  exceed  $60,000  of  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  in  the  Military  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1939.  is  hereby  made  available  untU  Juiie  30 
1940  for  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  sewage-treatment 
plant  on  the  Fort  Niagara  Military  Reservation,  N.  Y..  as  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  June  20.  1939  (Public,  No.  136,  76th  Cong.). 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  outlined  this  amend- 
ment at  considerable  length  during  the  general  debate. 
This  amendment  does  not  provide  for  an  appropriation  but 
takes  advantage  of  an  unexpended  balance.  It  permits  the 
War  Department  to  construct  and  install  a  sewage-treat- 
ment plant  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
adjoining  town  of  Niagara.  It  would  also  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  War  Department  in  that  it  would  make  possible 
the  consummation  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  village  of 
Youngstcwn  next  to  this  post  would  pay  an  annual  fee  to 
the  Government  as  a  part  of  its  contribution  for  the  use 
and  maintenance  of  this  sewage  disposal  plant. 

If  this  pro\ision  is  not  in  this  bill,  as  it  was  in  the  sub- 
committee report,  if  it  is  not  adopted  at  the  present  time, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  complete  this  agreement  and  the 
War  Department  will  be  obliged  to  build  this  sewage-disposal 


plant  next  year  without  any  revenue  being  derived  from  the 
adjoining  town  of  Youngstown. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum],  who  indicated  to  me  that 
he  would  accept  the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  feel  so  disposed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  have  to  ask  the  Committee  to  vote 
down  an  amendment.  First,  may  I  say  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  amendment  imtil  it  came  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  gentleman  who  offered  the  amendment 
never  spoke  to  me  about  it.  However,  that  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  what  I  said  about  the  amendment  just  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kunkel],  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Carlisle  Barracks,  also  applies  to  this  case. 

There  are  perhaps  10  to  15  Army  posts,  some  of  them 
outlying  posts,  that  have  poor  water  facilities  and  sewer 
facilities,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  unjust  and  unfair  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  whom  we  have  turned  down  from 
time  to  time,  because  we  did  not  have  the  money,  to  allow 
this  item  at  this  time.    If  we  could  provide  all  the  Army 
posts  with  the  proper  kind  of  sewer  systems,  the  proper  kind 
of  housing,  the  proper  kind  of  hospitals,  and  the  proper 
kind  of  gymnasiums,  well   and   good;   but  inasmuch  as  if 
Congress  had  adjovurned  a  month  ago,  when  we  perhaps 
should  have  adjourned,  this  would  never  have  come  up.  so  I 
cm  asking  you  to  let  the  item  go  over  until  next  year,  when 
the  committee  can  take  it  up  and  give  it  the  consideration 
that  should  be  given  to  this  item  along  with  other  items 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
have  strongly  recommended  this  installation,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  part  of  the  Niagara  River  and  the  international 
boundary  stream,  concerning  which  agreements  have  been 
reached  with  Canada,  all  other  large  cities  on  the  river  hav- 
ing completed  sewage-treatment  plants?  The  War  Depart- 
ment will  be  obligated  to  build  its  own  plant  next  year  un- 
less it  goes  in  on  this  agreement,  and  in  addition  will  get 
no  income  from  that  plant. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  know  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  rest  of  them  perhaps  are  in  favor  of  this 
item  but,  under  the  conditions,  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment,  | 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Andrews)  there  were— ayes  35,  noes  73.  , 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Investigation  and  survey  of  a  canal  and  highway  across  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua :  For  every  expsndlture  requisite  for  and 
incident  to  an  Investigation  and  survey,  with  estimates  of  cost,  for 
a  barge  canal  and  highway  project  across  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, fiscal  year  1940,  to  remain  available  untU  expended,  $100,000. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taeer:  On  page  53,  line  18.  strike  out 
the  entire  paragraph  to  and  including  line  23. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  utterly  useless 
expenditure  of  the  people's  money.  It  is  only  $100,000,  but 
it  means  a  start  on  a  program  that  will  run  into  a  lot  of 
money.  It  provides  for  a  survey  of  a  barge  canal  10  to  12 
feet  deep,  not  deep  enough  or  large  enough  to  carry  ships, 
across  Nicaragua.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
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most  foolish  things  we  could  embark  upon  at  this  time.  It 
is  entirely  outside  of  our  own  country,  in  a  place  where  we 
have  no  interests,  and  where  we  would  be  doing  this  as  a 
favor  entirely  for  the  other  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  all  the  surveying  for  other  coun- 
tries and  spend  our  money  there,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  rope.    I  hope  this  amendment  will 

be  adopted. 

Mr.   VAN   ZANDT.    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yieM. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Did  not  this  body  yesterday  afternoon 
authorize  $277,000,000  for  the  expansion  of  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Mr.  TABER.    Yes;  but  that  is  In  territory  that  is  under 

our  control  absolutely. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  In  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget 
estimate  for  this  item  was  $200,000.  The  committee  cut  it  in 
half.  The  situation  is  that  the  President,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  visit  to  America  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua, 
made  some  commitments  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  good 
will  toward  that  country  with  respect  to  securing  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Army  en^neers  in  simply  making  this  survey 
for  Nicaragua.  The  State  Department  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  having  it  done.  It  is  a  very  small  item  and  does  not 
commit  the  Government  to  ansrthing  beyond  the  survey  which 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Army  engineers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  TaberL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia)  there  were — ayes  82,  noes  96. 

So,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  down  to  and  including  page  54,  line  6. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance 
of  the  bill  Is  title  11,  made  up  entirely  of  judgments  and 
authorized  claims  about  which  there  is  no  controversy  or 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  balance  of  the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rLse  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 
_  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Coopra.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
the  Committee  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462),  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1939, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
smendment?     If  not  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros.    The 
■^^uestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  t  me. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  geni  leman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerl  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taber  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  instructions  o  report  the  same  back  with  an 
amendment  striking  out  from  Un<   18.  page  53,  to  line  23,  page  53. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginii.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  moticn  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questii  »n  is  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest  on  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  question  was  taken,  ar  d  the  bill  was  passed;  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  t  le  table. 

PACKERS   AND   STOCKYARDS    ACT 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  call  up  the  conference  report 
upon  the  bill  (H.  R.  4998)  to  s  mend  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  1921,  and  ask  unan  mous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re  port. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlt  man  from  Mississippi  calls  up 
a  conference  report  and  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  t  le  report.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu  ;etts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.     Will  the   gentleman  please  explain  this? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  known  as  H.  R.  4998.  It 
included  only  uniform  rate  pr  )visions.  The  bill  went  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  placed  in  amendment  on  the  bill  with 
reference  to  a  certificate.  A  c(  inference  was  asked.  We  have 
had  the  conference  and  the  Senate  has  yielded  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  has  been  eliminated.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  exactly  as  the  I  ouse  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusi  tts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of , objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  statement  of  the 
conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statemei  it. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONTIREK  CE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  o  i  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4998) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  I 'ackers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921'' 
havir.g  met.  after  full  and  free  (inference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  It  i  amendment. 

Wall  Doxtt, 

.  R.  M.  Kleberg, 

Clifforo  R.  Hope, 
Ma  \agera  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
O.  M.  Gn.T.ri'iE, 

W.   J.  BtTLOW, 

Akthub  Capper, 
Ma  tagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ST  ATI  rMKNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  H.  R.  4998  s'lbmlt  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  a  ;tion  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accomp  anying  conference  report : 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Hous<  contained  but  one  section,  which 
would  make  It  mandatory  that  marketing  rates  and  charges  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agricilture  as  Just  and  reasonable  shall 
be  observed  as  both  the  maxlrr  um  and  minimum  to  be  charged 
and  collected  from  livestock  pro(  ucers. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sena  e  contained  an  additional  section, 
providing  that  no  person  not  i  ow  conducting  the  business  of  a 
stockyard  owner,  market  agency,  or  dealer  shall  conduct  such  busi- 
ness at  any  stockyards  at  which  he  is  not  now  conducting  such 
business,  unless  and  until  he  his  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  that  public  convenlen  e  and  necessity  requires  the  con- 
duct of  such  business. 
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The  action  of  the  conferees  is  to  retain  In  the  bill  the  first  section, 
as  approved  by  the  House,  and  to  eliminate  the  second  section, 

added  by  the  Senate.  _       .^ 

'  Wall  Doxet. 

R.  M.  Kleberg, 

Cliitoro  R.  Hopk, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

BONNEVILLE  PROJECT 

Mr  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  blU  H.  R.  7270,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  ask  for  a  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl 
H  R.  7270,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  conference.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection? 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  B4ans- 
riELD,  Mr.  Gavagan.  Mr.  DeRooen,  Mr.  Secer.  and  Mr.  Carter. 

mato  cibilic  et  al. 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  796.  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
S  796  with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Dick- 
stein,  Mr.  ScHULTE,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

gMTT.    FRIEDRICH    DISCHLETT 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1269)  for  the 
relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischleit,  with  a  House  amendment, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  I  After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Dick- 
stein,  Mr.  Schulte,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

KONSTANTINOS   DIONYSIOU   ANTlOHOS    (OR   CUS  PAPPAS) 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

•  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1538)   for  the 

relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionyslou  Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) , 

With  a  House  amendment,  insist  on  the  House  amendment, 

and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Dick- 
STKiN,  Mr.  ScHULTE,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

MRS.  PACIOS  PIJtJAN 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1654)  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan.  with  House  amendments,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Dick- 
stbin.  Mr.  Schtjlte,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

DAUMIT   TANNAUS   SALEAH     (DAVE    THOMAS) 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  biU  (S.  1911)  for  the 
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relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave  Tliomas),  with 
House  amendments,  insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate.  j 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Dick- 
stein,  Mr.  Schulte,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

BENNO    VON   MAYRHAUSER    AND   OSKAR    VON   MAYRHAITSER 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6546)  for 
the  relief  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser  and  Oskar  von  Mayr- 
hauSer,  with  a  Senate  amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.       ,  ! 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Line  7.  strike  out  all  after  "effect",  down  to  and  Including 
"States"  In  line  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ARMISTICE  DAY,  HOLIDAY  FOR   CLERKS  IN  RAILWAY   MAIL    SERVICK 

Mr.  ROMJXJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  4322)  giving 
clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  the  benefit  of  the  holiday 
known  as  Armistice  Day.  with  a  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

After  line  8.  insert:  "That  thU  act  shaU  become  effective  as  of 
October  1.  1939." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  I 

Mr.  KITCHENS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  on  reciprocal-trade  treaties. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

REQUESTING    THE    PRESIDENT    TO    TRANSAHT    INFORMATIOW   TO   TH« 

HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  submitted  an  adverse  report  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  232)  requesting  the  President  to  transmit 
information  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  House  Calendar 
No.  127.  on  July  5.  1939.  On  that  date  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Martin j  asked  that  the  matter  go  over  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

I  now  call  up  the  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  tabled. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.    I  decline  to  yield.    I  am  sorry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  232 

Resolved  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to' transmit  forthwith  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  such  information  as 
may  be  in  his  possession  or  in  the  flies  of  the  State  Department 
which  indicates  that  actual  war  is  imminent  between  certain  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  of  Eturope. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  New  York  moves  to 

table  the  resolution. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  We  get  so  litUe  information  from  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    I  decline  to  yield.  Mr.  Speaker.    I  am  sorry. 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ScHAFER  of  Wisconsin)  there  were— ayes  76.  noes  64. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Jhair  promised  to  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  LMr.  Case]  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

THE  LATl  HOW.  BOYAL  C.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to  announce  the  death  today 
of  the  Honorable  Royal  C.  Johnson,  for  18  years  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House  of  Representatives,  the 
longest  service  any  South  Dakotan  has  had  in  either  body 
of  the  NaUonal  Congress. 

Royal  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress 
and  served  continuously  through  the  Seventy-second  Con- 
gress after  which  he  retired  voluntarily.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  establishing  himself  here  in  Washmgton. 
where  he  has  been  a  valued  friend  and  counselor  to  those  of 
us  who  have  come  after  him. 

In  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  Royal  Johnson  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  war,  yet.  loyal  American  that  he  was.  he 
offered  to  give  up  his  seat  in  this  body  to  join  those  wham 
Congress  sent  to  the  colors.  He  enlisted  as  a  private;  he 
rose  to  a  first  lieutenancy  as  a  line  officer.  He  was  wounded 
in  action  in  the  Meuse-Argonne.  He  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  star. 
He  was  really  a  great  South  Dakotan  and  a  great  American. 
Royal  Johnson  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died,  although 
he  went  through  a  world  of  physical  suffering  growing  out 
of  wounds  and  exposure.  He  covered  all  that  with  a  smile 
and  with  a  tireless  activity.  The  world  never  knew;  it  only 
marveled  at  his  ability  to  work  and  at  his  vision  and  at  his 
interest  in  a  wide  range  of  affairs. 

Last  winter  Royal  was  struck  by  a  car  and  received  in- 
juries that  confined  him  to  a  bed  for  weeks,  but  he  never 
complained.    To  him  disaster  was  only  an  impostor. 

He  was  up  here  on  the  Hill  a  few  weeks  ago  when  his 
portrait  was  unveiled  by  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  and  presented  by  friends  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  of  which  he  was  the  first  chair- 
man. He  was  still  on  crutches  from  last  winter's  accident 
but  he  talked  with  characterisUc  courage  of  the  things  he 
was  doing  again  and  hew  soon  he  would  "throw  the  sticks 
away."  The  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday,  the  one 
that  came  this  morning,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  carries 
the  account  of  those  proceedings  under  the  extension  of 
remarks  by  the  present  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin,  who  is  out 

of  the  city  today. 

Yesterday  Royal  was  at  his  office  downtown.  Members 
here  talked  with  him.  This  morning  he  suffered  an  im- 
expected  heart  attack  and  passed  away.  Burial  will  be  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  Friday,  with  services  in  the 
chapel  at  Port  Myer  at  10  o'clock,  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
James  Shera  Montgomery,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House. 

He  loved  his  country.  He  served  his  country  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  knew  his 
vigorous  Americanism  and  the  great  service  he  gave  as  a 
sUtesman  in  time  of  peace,  as  a  soldier  in  time  of  war,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Worid  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  will  always  honor  his  memory. 

Members  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  factual  record  of  his 
life,  which  I  wUl  insert  at  this  point: 

Royal  C.  Johnson.  Republican,  of  Aberdeen,  was  born  In  Chero- 
kee Iowa.  October  3.  1882:  removed  to  Highmore.  S.  Dak^  Jtorch 
19  1883-  attended  public  schools  of  Highmore  and  Pierre:  Yankton 
Academy  and  CoUege  In  1901-1903;  law  degree  from  South  Dakota 
University  In  1906:  deputy  State  s  attorney  of  Hyde  County.  1906- 
1908  and  State's  attorney.  1908-1909;  attorney  general  of  South 
Dakota  In  1911-1914:  removed  to  Aberdeen  in  May  1913;  married 
Miss  Plor«nce  Thode  and  has  two  sons.  Everett  Royal  and  Eiisign 


Harlan  Thode.  United  States  Navy  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-fourth 
congress  to  succeed  Hon.  C.  H.  1  urke.  who  ^" ,^°^,  »  ^^^^i^f « 
for  reelection;  enlisted  in  the  I  egxUar  Army.  January  4  1918. 
a^lgn^  to  Company  K.  Three  Hundred  «nd  Thirteenth  Infantry:, 
assilned  third  officers'  training  cai.p.  Camp  Meade;  sergeant.  Com- 
pany  K.  Three  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Infantry.  AprU  23.  1918. 
^cond  lieutenant.  June  1.  1918;  assigned  ^o  Co^'^P^EiyD.  Three 
Hundred    and    Thirteenth    Infantry;    embarked    for    France    with 


Seventy-ninth  Division,  America 
1918;  first  lieutenant,  September 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirteenth 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  learned  of  the  sudden  deatl 
ored  predecessor,  Hon.  Roya 
this  House  for  18  years  with 
to  his  reward  in  this  city  this 
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Expeditionary  Forces,  July  6, 
J.  1918;  assigned  to  Company  D, 
nfantry;    awarded  Distinguished 


Service  Cross  and  Croix  de  Oueri  e;  returned.  December  17,  1918, 
reelecteo'  to  the  SUty-fifth.  SUty-sixth.  Sixty-seventh  Sixty- 
eight.  Sixty-ninth.  Seventieth.  S  ;venty-flrst,  and  Seventy-second 
Congresses;  was  not  a  candidate  ;  or  reelection. 

The   SPEAKER.    The   Char   recognizes  the   gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mun  )T] 


it  is  with  unfeigned  grief  that 

of  a  distinguished  and  hon- 

C.  Johnson,  who  served  in 

great  distinction.    He  passed 

morning.     His  service  covered 


the  period   from   the   Sixty-1  ourth   to   the  Seventy-second 


Congresses,  inclusive   (March 
when  he  retired  voluntarily. 


4,   1915,  to  March   3,   1933), 
Dtiring  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 


gress our  country  entered  the  World  War.    Mr.  Johnson 


was  one  of  51  Members  of  the 
against  the  war  declaration, 
cerity  of  purpose,  he  enlisted 


House  who  courageously  voted 
Nevertheless,  with  typical  sin- 
in  the  military  service  of  this 


Republic  and  went  to  the  i-ont  in  France.  He  resigned 
from  this  body  that  he  miglit  better  ser\e  his  country  in 
the  Army,  but  his  resignation  vsls  not  accepted.  He  was  .'nic- 
cessively  promoted  from  priv  ite  to  first  lieutenant,  and  for 
conspicious  bravery  was  awa:  ded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guei  re.  Lieutenant  Johnson  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  Meus  ;-Argonne  and  will  carry  many 
honorable  scars  to  his  grave. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  H)use  he  was  received  with  ac- 
claim. He  became  prominer  tly  identified  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  with  other  \  eterans'  organizations.  It  was 
through  his  initiative  and  efforts  that  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Legislation  was  created,  of  which  committee  he 
was  chairman  until  the  end  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress. 
He  originated  much  legislalion  beneficial  to  World  War 
veterans  and  their  dependen  s.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  his  comrades. 

After  18  years  of  service  hi  retired  voluntarily  from  Con- 
gress to  practice  law  in  this  city.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  my  pleasure,  as  it  was  al  50  of  many  Members,  to  attend 
a  ceremony  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committtee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  at  which  time  the  ]  ortrait  of  Royal  Johnson  was 
hung  there  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  what  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  long  line  of  promiient  chairmen.  I  want  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  quote  a  f  ewjwords  spoken  by  Royal  Johnson 
at  that  time,  which  seemed  to  have  an  almost  prophetic 
tinge : 

This  is  an  occasion  which  a  n  never  happen  twice  In  the  life 
of  any  man,  and  the  express  ons  of  the  commander  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  coi  cernlng  the  Committtee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  and  ;  ny  connection  with  that  work  be- 
tween 1923  and  1931.  savor  much  of  the  reading  of  ones  own 
obituary.  Perhaps  It  U  mu  ch  like  a  decoration  awarded 
posthumously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  by  a  moa  t  strange  coincidence  that  these 
remarks  of  Royal  C.  Johnsoti  appear  in  the  Record  which 
reached  our  desks  this  very  i  day.  I  hope  you  will  all  read 
the  entire  proceedings  of  tpis  imveiling  ceremony,  which 
appear  as  the  extension  of  femarks  of  the  Honorable  John 
Rankin,  present  chairman  oj  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, as  they  show  clearly  thit  those  who  knew  Royal  John- 
son best  did  not  wait  until  after  his  passing  to  laud  his 
sterling  qualities  but  were  nost  sincere  in  their  praise  of 
this  fine  friend  and  splend  d  statesman  while  he  was  yet 
among  us  to  receive  this  tes  imony. 

Only  57  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  left  his  impress  upon  tte  records  of  Congress  as  a  wise 
legislator,  and  upon  his  many  friends  as  a  lovable  character. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  him  that  as  far  as  his  wide- 
spread influence  extended  te  left  the  world  better  than  he 


1939 
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lound  it  as  a  result  of  the  many  kindly  and  patriotic  deeds 
of  the  57  busy  years  of  his  distinguished  career  which  today 
came  to  such  an  untimely  close. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  just  a  word  as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Had  Mr. 
Johnson  chosen  to  remain  in  Congress  up  until  this  morn- 
ing he  would  have  held  the  position  I  now  hold  on  this 
committee  Under  the  Republican  administration  he  served 
as  chairman  from  January  18,  1924,  Sixty-eighth  Congress, 
until  he  retired  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Memljer  of  Congress  who  served  with 
Royal  C.  Johnson  in  this  House,  and  everybody  who  ever 
met  or  knew  him  is  deeply  shocked  today  by  the  news  of 
his  sudden  passing.    The  veterans  of  the  World  War  have 
lost  a  comrade  who  was  a  true  friend  and  a  stanch  defender 
of  their  interests  and  rights.    He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  when 
that  committee  was  formed  in  1924.    Prior  to  that  time 
legislation  pertaining  to  veterans'  affairs  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.    The 
World  War  veterans  wanted  a  committee  of  their  own  be- 
cause of  the  many  other  duties  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce- Committee.    The  House  leadership  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  the  committee  with  the  understanding  that 
Royal  Johnson  would  become  its  head,  because  they  knew  of 
his  courage,  that  he  was  a  loyal  fighter  in  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran  and  that  their  interests  would  be  in  safe  hands 
under  his  guidance.    It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1925.  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  the  only  person 
who  served  under  Royal  Johnson's  leadership  still  on  the 
committee.    I  had  been  very  active  in  veterans'  matters  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  period  after  the  Armistice.    I  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  Royal  Johnson's  fine  ability,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  understanding  of  the  many  and  complex  prob- 
lem's facing  the  veteran.    Under  his  guidance  many  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  beneficial  to   the  veterans  were 
enacted  into  law — permanent  total  disability  compensation 
was  raised  from  $80  to  $100  per  month,  the  first  big  hos- 
pitaUzation  program  was  started,  in  fact  the  very  ground- 
work of  our  present-day  veterans  law  was  formulated  under 

his  direction. 

After  a  group  of  World  War  veterans  in  Congress,  headed 
by  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  petitioned  Congress  to  establish 
a  committee  to  handle  the  affairs  of  World  War  veterans, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  foundation  for  the  present  com- 
pensation system  was  established.  This  committee  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  groups  of  service  men  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and.  through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman,  who,  at  all 
times  had  the  veterans'  interest  at  heart,  was  able  to  con- 
solidate various  veteran  agencies  under  one  head,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Ehiring  Mr.  Johnson's  chairmanship,  the  compensation 
laws  were  enacted,  changing  from  the  old  pension  system 
to  the  present  system  whereby  World  War  veterans  now 
suffering  from  service-connected  disabilities  receive  compen- 
sation, based  upon  their  pre-war  occupational  handicap.  The 
far-sightedness  in  establishing  a  hospital  program  in  1925, 
which  has  endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-increasing 
load  of  veterans  needing  hospitalization,  places  this  coun- 
try in  the  lead  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  veterans  is  con- 
cerned. Today,  as  a  result  of  this  far-sighted  program, 
there  are  84  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States  with 
competent  staffs  who  care  for  over  64.000  veterans  annually. 
Vocational-training  laws  were  enacted  during  Mr.  John- 
son's chairmanship,  disability-allowance  laws,  a  portion  of 
which  have  been  repealed  by  the  Economy  Act,  insurance 
laws  benefiting  veterans  were  liberalized,  and  a  guardian- 
ship service  was  estabUshed.  in  order  that  those  veterans 
mentally  disabled  could  have  adequate  protection. 


His  active  service  during  the  war.  In  which  he  was 
wovmded  and  for  which  he  was  decorated  with  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  gave  him  an  imderstanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  problems  of  the  men  with  whom  he  served. 
We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  was 
invaluable.  To  his  family  goes  the  deep  sympathy  of  all  of 
his  friends.  A  gallant  soldier,  a  great  fighter  for  every  cause 
in  which  he  bebeved,  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  May  I  say  that  I  have  been  deeply 
shocked  and  grieved  at  the  death  of  my  good  friend  Royal 
Johnson.  Having  served  with  him  on  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  I  found  him  always 
to  be  a  considerate,  courageous,  honorable  gentleman,  and 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  to  benefit  the  veterans  that  have  ever  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  sympathize  with  his  family,  and  I  deplore  his  sudden 

death.  i^ 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  only  surviving  member  or 
tlie  War  Investigating  Committee,  I  desire  to  join  in  the 
words  of  commendation  that  have  been  expressed  here  today 
for  Mr.  Royal  Johnson.  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 
eleventh  man  of  the  15  members  of  that  committee  to  pass 
away.  I  happen  to  be  the  only  survivor  in  the  House  of  the 
War  Investigating  Committee  of  15.  May  I  say  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  vigorous,  upstanding,  virile,  100-percent 
American  citizen  and  he  is  worthy  of  everything  that  has 
been  said  of  him  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that 
words  cannot  properly  express  that  I  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  our  beloved  friend  and  former  colleague  Hon.  Royal  C. 
Johnson.  I  join  in  the  remarks  that  have  been  previously 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers],  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton  1, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Lea]. 

Royal  Johnson,  or  "Royal,"  as  we  called  him,  was  one  of 
the  finest  characters  that  I  have  ever  met  or  will  ever  meet. 
It  was  a  few  days  ago  that  I  saw  him,  at  which  time  he 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  excellent  health.  His  death  is  a 
shock  to  his  many  friends. 

One  of  the  first  Members  that  I  met  when  I  first  became 
a  Member  of  this  body  was  our  late  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend.  From  the  outset,  although  of  different  political 
faith,  he  took  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  me.  Between 
us  a  strong  friendship  developed,  a  friendship  which  I  appre- 
ciated and  valued.  A  constructive  legislator,  always  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  weak,  the  memory  of  his  sincerity,  his  loy- 
alty, and  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  friends  will  always 
remain  with  us  who  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing this  fine,  sterUng  character.  He  exemplified  everything 
that  was  high  and  noble  in  life.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  his  wife  and  his  chUdren  in  their  great  loss  and 

sorrow 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  ago,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  was  created, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Royal  C.  Johnson,  it  was 
thought  that  there  should  be  in  its  membership  some  men 
who  had  not  served  In  the  World  War  and  would  be  likely 
to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  at  large.  So 
Homer  Snyder,  of  New  York,  and  I  were  put  on  the  com- 
mittee.   For  the  next  10  years  I  sat  with  Royal  Johnson. 

There  were  those  who  feared  that  however  well  inten- 
tioned  he  might  be,  his  own  service  would  bias  him  to  the 
benefit  of  his  comrades  at  the  front  and  to  the  harm  of 
the  public  welfare.  That  fear  proved  to  have  no  basis 
whatever.  He  was  preeminently  fair.  No  suspicion  of 
prejudice  marred  his  record.  He  gave  the  veterans  every- 
thing he  believed  to  be  their  due.  He  opposed  everything 
that  seemed  to  him  not  called  for  by  reasoned  generosity. 
So  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  committee  associates  and 
in  tiu-n  that  of  the  House. 

He  was  not  only  a  fair  man.    He  was  a  wise  man,  a 
sincere  man,  a  courageous  man,  a  true  patriot. 

In  the  war  itself  and  then  several  times  afterward  he 
learned  the  bitter  lessons  of  pain.    They  did  not  harden 
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Ms  nature.    They  left  him  more  kindly  in  his  contacts  with 
his  fellows.     So   their  admiration   turned   Into   affection. 
They  regret  his  untimely  death,  but  they  grieve  at  the  loss 
of  B  friend. 
TKAirsnai  or  certain  lands  moM  sitora  watiowal  tokest  to 

THE    YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK,    CALIF. 

^^^i^.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  (H.  R.  4635)  to  transfer  certain  lands  from 
the  Sierra  National  Forest  tc  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   Louisiana    (Mr.  DeRotten]? 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  the  program  will  be  for  tomorrow, 
or  the  rest  of  the  week  and  the  following  week? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  within 
the  last  few  minutes  It  has  been  decided  that  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  rule  making  in  order  the  so- 
caDed  housing  bill,  unless  the  plans  are  changed,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  will  be. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    What  wUl  we  take  up 

after  that? 

Mr  RAYBURN.    That  is  all  I  know  of  for  tomorrow. 

Mr!  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  After  the  rule  is  dis- 
posed of.  there  will  be  nothing  further? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  may  be  some  conference  reports 
and  other  matters. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    No  other  rule? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  DeRouenI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE    ON    BANKING    AND    CirRRENCY 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency  may  have 
until  12  o'clock  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  so-called 

barter  bill. 

^ ^     The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  RavburnJ? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMiaTTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1234)  to  amend  section 
13  (a)  of  the  act  approved  Jvme  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1069), 
entitled  "Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton]? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  that  bill? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  That  is  the  telephone  bill,  so-called.  It 
Is  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  rxural  telephones  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Is  It  the  purpose  of  the 
lady  to  bring  that  up  tomorrow? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  hope  to. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  that  the  bill  which  exempts  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

BITS.  NORTON.     No. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  gentlewoman  tell 
us  about  the  rest  of  the  wage-hour  legislation? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  We  have  no  legislation  other  than  the 
bill  that  was  repwted  by  the  committee,  to  be  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.    That  is  the  only  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  three  biUs 
around  here. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  not  asked  for  a  rule  on  any 
of  them. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The  gentlewwnan  is  not 
pressing  for  consideration  of  tnat  rule? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Definitely  jiot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  LMrs.  Norton]? 

There  was  no  objection.        I 

permission  to  ADDRESS  THE  HOTTSE 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speakerk  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  legisktive  business  on  tomorrow  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  t]  le  House  for  5  minutes  on  the 
deplorable   milk   condiUon    th^t    exists   in   the   District    of 

Columbia.  ^     .  .v. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Indiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California 


)F   REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
two  subjects,  and  in  one  to  i^iclude  an  article  by  Raymond 
Clapper. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  cpjectlon  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  LandIs  asked  and  were  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speakei  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  tf  e  Record  and  include  therein 
certain  extracts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  ;he  Record  and  include  therein 
a  letter  from  U.  G.  Robinson, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNOn  rCEMENT 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Spea|cer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  60  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Spea^r 
ably  prevented  from  being 
lending  bill  was   under   consideration 
Record  to  show  that  if  I  h  id 
voted  in  favor  of  the  rule. 

PERMISSION    TO   /  DDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  60  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachi  setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  speak  with  reference  to  House  Resolution  232,  which  I 
introduced  on  June  23  and  which  has  just  been  tabled. 
This  resolution  requested  thd  President  of  the  United  States 
to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest  such  information  as  may 
be  in  the  possession  or  in  tb^  files  of  the  State  Department 
which  indicates  that  actual  war  is  imminent  between  cer- 
tain countries  on  the  contiaent  of  Europe.  We  have  been 
in  session  7  months  and  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment have  not  given  us  lany  real  information  regarding 
this  subject.  I  have  been  in  Washington  since  1913  and  in 
Congress  since  1925.  I  was  n  a  position  before  my  election 
to  Congress  during  the  yeari  spent  in  Washington,  to  learn 
a  great  deal  regarding  the  action  taken  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Congres  regarding  our  foreign  affairs 
and  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
1  great  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.    At  no  time  has  the  De- 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 

,  on  yesterday  I  was  unavoid- 
)resent  when  the  rule  on  the 
I  should  like   the 
been  present  I  would  have 
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partment  of  State  given  to  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  so  little  of  their  valuable  information  regarding 
our  foreign  affairs.  It  shakes  our  confidence  and  it  was 
of  grave  concern  to  me  and  I  believe  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  when  the  President  made  veiled  threats  as  to  the 
Imminence  of  war  in  foreign  countries.  And  yet  we  have 
received  from  the  administration  no  real  details  in  their 
possession  as  to  the  imminence  of  any  war  between  the 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  particular  should  be  kept 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Department  of  State  regarding 
matters  that  vitally  affect  all  the  people  and  the  peace  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Today  the  passing  of  Royal  L.  Johnson,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee,  a  World  War 
veteran,  badly  disabled  by  the  war,  gives  us  fresh  cause  to 
do  our  utmost  to  govern  this  country's  international  affairs 
wisely,  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
entangling  alliances,  and  to  prevent  our  men  from  fighting 
on  foreign  soil  again. 

If  this  country  were  engaged  in  a  great  World  War,  the 
Congress  would  be  in  contmuous  session.  We  should  stay 
in  continuous  session  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  1917. 
If  war  is  imminent  in  Europe  we  should  stay  in  continuous 
session,  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  on  June  23  for  this 
purpose.  Also  we  have  many  measures  which  Congress 
should  consider  in  an  effort  to  put  our  people  back  to  work 
and  to  bring  prosperity  to  our  coimtry.  Wise  legislation 
and  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  would  help  greatly  in  secur- 
ing additional  opportunities  for  the  farmers,  the  workers, 
and  the  investors.     The  country  today  looks  to  Congress 

for  help. 

My  concurrent  resolution  states  concerning  the  report 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  June  20,  1939: 

II  Congress  goes  home  without  enacting  new  neutrality  legisla- 
tion, and  if  a  war  broke  out  in  the  meantime.  It  woulckbe  difficult 
to  pass  any  sort  of  measure  without  leaving  the  United  States  open 
to  charges  that  It  was  favoring  one  side  or  another. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  President  said: 
Therefore  It  would  be  to  Congress'  own  advantage  to  Insure  Itself 
against  getting  into  any  such  dilemma. 

If  the  President  was  correctly  reported,  such  remarks  clearly 
Indicate  that  in  his  opinion  based  upon  information  in 
his  possession,  but  of  which  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  not  apprised,  that  war  in  foreign  countries  is 
imminent  and  liable  soon  to  break  out.  My  concurrent 
resolution  provides  first  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that,  regardless  of  the  enactment  of 
any  pending  M-called  neutrality  legislation,  the  Congress 
ought  to  remain  in  continuous  session  in  order  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  eventuality  that  may  arise  that  would 
require  the  exercise  of  its  authority  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  second,  the  Congress  ought  to  remain  in  con- 
tinuous session  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  and  put 
people  back  to  work,  thus  ending  the  business  depression. 
I  want  the  passage  of  my  resolution. 

AMENDMENT   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT   LOSSES   IN   SHIPMENT   ACT 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6614)  to 
amend  the  Government  Losses  in  Shipment  Act,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  6.  line  21.  strike  out  all  after  "Board.'  down  to  and  In- 
eluding  "part."  In  line  25.  and  lines  1  to  4.  Inclusive,  on  page  7, 
and  insert-'lncludlng  Instruments  Issued  by  any  corporation  or 
other  entity  owned  or  controUed  by  the  United  States,  the  fUBds 
of  which  are  deposited  and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statw  but 
does  not  include  money,  coins,  or  currency  of  the  United  States: 
as  used  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  it  means  such  an  Instru- 
ment drawn  by  a  duly  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department." 


Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Senate  amendment  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  recMnmendatlon 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate 
amended  H.  R.  6614  as  it  passed  the  House  so  that  duplicate 
checks  of  the  Government  corporations  and  other  entities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  will  be  controlled 
and  approved  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  issuance  of  dupli- 
cate checks  of  the  United  States.    Under  existing  law  a  dupU- 
cate  check  of  the  United  States,  with  certain  minor  excep- 
tions, is  issued  only  after  the  owner  or  holder  of  the  lost  check 
has  given  the  United  States  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  any  possible  loss,  but  the  corporations 
are  not  required  to  receive  such  a  bond  of  indemnity  as  a 
condition  precedent  to   the   issuance   of   duplicate  checks. 
Duplicate  checks  of  corporations  are  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
niles  and  regtUations  adopted  by  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  corporations.    Since  the  ftmds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Government  corporations  are  either  deposited  and  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  or  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  there  would  appear  no  reason  why 
any  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  class  of  checks  for 
which  indemnity  is  provided  so  long  as  such  checks  are  drawn 
on  and  are  payable  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
The  Treasury  E>epartment,  which  will  have  the  duty  of 
administering  the  issuance  of  duplicate  checks  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

UN- AMERICAN   ACTIVITIES   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deplorable  condition 
in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  un-American  activities 
apparently  has  not  been  corrected  by  the  Dies  committee 
and  conditions  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  day  after 
day. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  those  speaking  in  tribute  of  the  late  Royal  C.  Johnson 
today  be  permitted  to  extend  and  revise  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection.  < 

Mr.  BuRDicK  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  WMisent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Landry  on  the  Philippine  and  Cuban  sugar  situation 
published  in  the  Sugar  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  today  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  therein  a  letter  written  by  the  President  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ChttrchI  is  recognized  for  25 

minutes.  .  . 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  resolution  of 
one  page  which  I  have  introduced  today,  and  two  letters  I 
have  written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bjmk  Board.  ^  ^    *  ^w 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  today,  it  is 
quite  appropriate,  I  think,  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  deficiencies  and  inefficiencies  of  one  of  the 
major  agencies  of  the  Government.  Too  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  making  additional  money  avaUable  to  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  agencies  and  not  enough  time  is  given 
to  determining  how  governmental  losses  in  the  operations 
of  these  agencies  may  be  avoided. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  to  provide  for  an  audit- 
ing of  all  accounts  and  an  investigation  of  the  operations  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation.  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
incorporated  in  my  remarks  at  this  jwint. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be. 
and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  be 
composed  of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  Investigation  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

That  said  committee  forthwith  conduct  an  investigation  Into 
all  acts  of  said  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  all  officials  thereof,  to  determine  and  fix  responsibility  for 
any  irregularities  of  administration  and  any  acts  of  nonfeasance, 
misfeasance,  or  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  any  official,  employee, 

or  agency  thereof.  ,  ,..         j.* 

That  said  committee  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  complete  audit 
of  all  accounts  of  the  said  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  (1)  losses  have 
been  sustained  and  are  likely  to  be  sustained  and  reasons  therefor, 
(2)  moneys  have  been  urUawfully  diverted  and  expended,  and  (3) 
•^onadmlnUtratlve"   lunds  have   been  used   for   "administrative" 

purtxjses.  . 

That  said  committee,  or  any  rubcommlttee  thereof,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  throughout  the  continuance  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  re- 
cessed or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  pa- 
pers and  documents  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  and  shall  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  him.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  frequently  indi- 
cated in  the  public  press  and  stated  on  this  floor  that  the 
cfflcials  of  these  CorporaUons  and  the  Board  have  been 
guilty  of  dereliction  of  duties.  Irregularities,  and  misconduct. 
The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  we  should  make  a  com- 
plete InvestigaUon  of  all  these  charges  and  have  some  ac- 
counting of  the  vast  expenditures  made  by  the  ofBcials  of 
these  Corporations.  All  the  information  that  has  come  to 
me  forces  me  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taxpayers 
stand  to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  because  of  mis- 
management and  irregularities.  I  feel  compeUed  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  for  an  invesUgation.  It  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  get  all  the  facts.  Until  there  is  a  thorough 
investigation,  there  will  be  alibis  and  alibiing  propaganda  to 
any  criticism  we  make  in  Congress. 
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On  June  19  I  pointed  out,  fn  m  the  records  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  how  official;  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  w€  re  traveling  around  tlie  coun- 
try for  purely  pleasure  and  personal  business  purposes, 
charging  the  Government  for  the  transportation.  Mr.  Fal- 
lon, one  of  these  officials,  will  no  doubt  have  an  elaborate 
alibi  to  my  statement  and  General  Accounting  Office  records. 

Friends  of  mine,  officials  of  avings  and  loan  associations, 
have  advised  me  that  whenever]  any  kind  of  a  meeting  or  con- 
vention is  held  there  are  more  Federal  officials  and  employees 
present  than  any  others.  As  a  inatter  of  fact.  John  H.  Fahey, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Ho^e  Loan  Bank  Board  itself, 
probably  spends  more  time  avtay  from  Washington  than  at 
his  office.  At  least.  I  have  received  any  number  of  complaints 
from  those  having  business  with  the  Board  Chairman  to  the 
effect  that  they  rarely  find  hln  in  Washington. 

Incidentally,  I  know  Mr.  Fahey  is  an  executor  and  trustee 
of  the  Edward  A.  Filene  estate  in  Boston,  and.  presumably, 
his  work  in  handling  that  es  ate  of  several  million  dollars 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  U  invariably  absent  from  Wash- 
ington on  Thursday,  Friday,  ind  Saturday,  and  sometimes 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  do)  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
taxpayers  and  H.  O.  L.  C.  borr  »wers  are  paying  for  his  trans- 
portation, but  I  do  know  theyl  are  not  getting  the  benefit  of 
his  full  service.  If  that  is  the  situation,  it  is  quite  under- 
standable why  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  will 
be  lost  because  of  faulty  and  Irregular  practices. 

Mr.  Fahey,  the  Chairman  ol  the  Board,  is  either  overlook- 
ing or  deliberately  ignoring  chapter  522,  section  17.  of  the 
act  of  July  22,  1932,  which  provides  specifically  as  follows: 


Each  member  shall  devote  his 
Board.    Before  entering  upon  hia 


entire  time  to  the  business  of  the 
duties  each  of  the  members  shall 


the  Congress  and  the  people 
tered  into  the  administration 


I  am  informed  that  untold 


take  an  oath  faithfully  to  dischai  ge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

(See  U.  S.  C.  title  12.  sec.  1137.) 

I  am  making  no  complaint  against  the  purpose  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporat  on.  I  recognize,  as  does  every 
Member  of  Congress,  that  it  I  as  afforded  relief  to  thousands 
of  worthy  citizens.    At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 


should  know  how  politics  en- 
of  this  law  and  the  extent  to 


which  losses  will  be  sustainel  because  of  mismanagement. 


amounts  are  now  being  spent 


to  conceal  the  irregularities  aid  mistakes,  all  in  preparation 
for  a  possible  investigation  b^  Congress.  It  is  thus  imper- 
ative that  we  conduct  this  investigation  without  delay.  The 
information  I  have  is  not  meie  rumor  or  hearsay.  It  comes 
from  reliable  sources,  from  t^ose  who  are  acquainted  with 
every  phase  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings L  Loan  Insurance  Corp>ration. 

From  time  to  time  recommendations  have  been  made 
within  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  organization  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  impro\;ling  the  accounting  methods  to 
prevent  any  improper  diverfeion  of  funds.  Those  recom- 
mendations have  been  enti-ely  ignored.  Failure  to  give 
consideration  to  them  and  he  careless  do-not-care.  easy- 
going attitude  of  Chairman  I'ahey  has  permitted  a  continu- 
ance of  the  lax  methods  ani  the  resultant  squandering  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  most  outstanding  exaitiple  of  mismanagement  of  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  original 
New  York  region,  comprisinj  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Ii  this  region  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Government 
will  lose  approximately  $100  000.000.  This  loss  will  be  suf- 
fered for  no  other  reason  han  that  politics  entered  into 
the  selection  of  the  personn  ;1  and  politics  entered  into  the 
making  of  loans  and  appraikals.  This  loss  of  $100,000,000, 
unless  perchance  there  should  be  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  real-estate  market,  1^  the  direct  result  of  excessive 
property  appraisals  by  politfcians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Lo  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  letter  whii;h  I  addressed  to  Hon.  John  H. 
Fahey.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
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under  date  of  July  26.  1939,  and  a  copy  of  another  letter  to 
him  under  date  of  July  28.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  follow:  „«,««„ 

JULT  26,  1939. 

Hon.  John  H.  PAHrr,  „     .   «      ^ 

Chairman.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washxngton,  D.  C. 

DiAR  MR.  Fahxt:  Originating  at  sources  which  I  bf"eye  ^,^ 
reUable  certain  assertions  have  been  made  to  me  indicating  mis- 
Sa^agemenro^  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  under  your  administration  which 
unless  successfully  contradicted,  deserve  extensive  In^'estlgatlon  to 
verify  and  deterniine  responsibility  for  such  ^  eged  Irregularities^ 

(Ju  It   Is  alleged  that   at   the  close  of   lending   operations  the 
national  average  of  mortgage-refinancing  loans  was  approximately 
»3  000  for  each  loan,  whereas  the  individual  loan  in  the  States  com- 
prising  the  original   New  York   region   average   about   twice   such 
Jmou£t.  and  thi  disparity  is  accentuated  by  elimination  of  the  said 
rcKlon  in  computing  the  national  average  above  referred  to.     Please 
f^sh  me  at  once  with  a  statement  reflecting  the  number  and 
aggregate  doUar  value  of  loans  refinanced  by  the  H.  O   L.  C.  In  an 
e^tes.  exclusive  of  States  comprising  the  original  New  York  region 
and  for  comparison  the  number  and  aggregate  dollar  valueof  loans 
refinanced  in  each  of  the  SUtes  in   the   said   region.    Extension 
should  be  made  to  reflect  the  average  per  loan      Further    in  this 
connection,  please  furnish  corresponding  information  regarding  the 
number  and  aggregate  doUar  value  of  loans  refinanced  in  the  State 
of  Massachtisetts  for  comparison  with  the  national  average,  exclu- 
sive of  States  comprising  the  original  New  York  region,  together 
with  tbe  State  of  Massachusetts.  

(B)  It  is  alleged  that  the  number  of  properties  repossessed  from 
owners  under  foreclosiire  proceedings  in  the  States  comprising  the 
original  New  York  region  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are 
excessive  In  relation  to  the  number  of  refinancing  loans  In  such 
SUtes  at  the  close  of  lending  operations,  when  compared  with 
corresponding  repossession  ratios  In  all  other  States,  exclusive  of 
the  particular  States  referred  to.  Please  furnish  me  at  once  with  a 
statement  reflecting  the  ntxmber  of  loans  refinanced  Ui  each  of  the 
States  in  the  original  New  York  region  and  In  the  State  c*  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  close  of  lending  operations,  together  with  the 
number  of  repossessions  under  foreclosure  proceedings  (completed 
or  in  process)  at  the  end  of  a  recent  month,  compared  w-lth  the 
number  of  loans  refinanced  and  slmUar  repossessions  in  aU  other 
States  as  of  corresponding  date.  ,,^,_ 

(C)  It  Is  alleged  that  projected  repossessions  under  foreclosure 
proceedings  because  of  prevailing  delinquencies  in  the  States  com- 
prising the  original  New  Yerk  region  and  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts accentuate  the  disparity  in  the  completed  or  in  process 
of  foreclosure  ratio  comparison  above  referred  to.  Please  fi^nlsh 
me  at  once  with  a  statement  reflecting  the  number  of  loans  delln- 
ouent  In  respect  to  principal  and/or  interest  for  more  than  1  year 
in  each  of  the  States  comprising  the  original  New  York  region  and 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  compared  with  corresponding  delin- 
quencies in  aU  other  States  at  the  end  of  a  recent  month. 

(D)  It  is  alleged  that  losses  from  disposition  of  the  acquired 
properties  in  the  States  comprising  the  original  New  York  region 
and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  excessive  in  relaUon  to 
corresponding  losses  In  all  other  States.  Please  furnish  me  at 
once  with  a  statement  reflecting  the  number  and  aggregate  ledger 
values  of  acquired  properties  (showing  break-down  between  fore- 
closures completed  and  in  process)  in  each  of  the  States  compris- 
ing the  original  New  York  region  and  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts cumulative  to  the  end  of  a  recent  month,  together  with  the 
number  of  dispositions  of  such  acquired  properties  and  aggregate 
nroceeds  of  sales  prices  (disregarding  terms  thereof)  Indicating 
aggregate  and  average  losses  sustained,  cumulative  to  the  end  of 
corresponding  recent  month.  In  this  connection,  please  advise  me 
the  ba^ls  of  computing  ledger  values  and  indicate  if  losses  sus- 
tained include  all  sales  commissions  to  brokers.  ,     _-  .     ^.v- 

(E)  It  is  alleged  that  the  number  of  personnel  employed  in  the 
original  New  York  regional  office  and  in  each  of  the  SUte  offices 
(comprising  that  region)  from  the  Inception  of  lending  operations 
all  through  November  30.  1936,  was  disproportionately  large  in 
comparison  with  corresponding  personnel  In  other  regional  and 
State  offices  after  taking  Into  consideration  Incidents  oi  work 
load  differentials.  Please  furnish  me  at  once  with  a  statement 
reflecting  the  number  of  personnel  employed  In  the  State  offices 
comprising  the  original  New  York  region,  together  with  the  re- 
gional office  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the  calendar  year 
1936.  compared  with  the  number  of  personnel  employed  in  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  State  offices  and  in  the  Chicago  and  Detroit 
regional  offices  for  the  corresponding  periods.  It  Is  not  nece^ary 
to  show  break-down  by  departments  of  these  various  offices.  Fur- 
ther. In  this  connection,  please  show  for  comparison  the  number 
of  personnel  In  each  of  the  above  offices  as  of  March  31,  1937. 
following  the  election. 

If  my  requests  for  these  statements  are  subject  to  more  than 
one  interpretation,  please  prepare  and  submit  at  once  statements 
giving  effect  to  both  interpretations.  If  exact  figures  "e  not 
available.  sUtements  reflecting  approximations  wlU  flt  my  require- 
ments. 


ShovUd  this  communication  be  received  at  your  offlee  during 
yotir  absence.  I  wUl  appreciate  the  issuance  of  InstrucUons  lor 
immediate  compliance.  [ 

Sincerely  jroura,  _^  _ 

Ralph  B.  Chukck. 

JtJLT  28.  1939. 

Hon.  John  H.  FAHrr, 

Chairman.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  Mr.  Fahet:  Supplementing  my  letter  of  July  26.  reference 
is  made  to  paragraph  "(D)"  and  It  Is  noted  that  I  omitted  to 
request  similar  data  relating  to  acquisition  of  properties  and  dis- 
positions thereof  in  States  other  than  the  original  New  Yoxlt 
region   and  the   State   of  Massachusetts,   for   comparison. 

This  supplemental  request  is  being  transmitted  to  your  office 
by  messenger  and  I  wUl  appreciate  your  immediate  attention 
thereto  coincident  with  my  letter  of  July  26.  j 

Sincerely  yours,  ^^^  ^   ^^^^^^ 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield  briefly  to  the  genUeman  irom 

Tennessee. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
sometime  ago.  and  I  ask  him  if  he  knows  that  some  of  the 
so-called  executives,  if  you  please,  or,  to  use  the  common 
vernacular,  the  "big  shots"  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  have  said  that  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  this,  that  there  wiU  be  no  InvesUgation.  and  that 
this  matter  will  blow  over?  They  are  in  effect  laughing  at 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  understand  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  think  that  Is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the  gentleman  realize 
the  significance  of  their  statement,  that  is,  that  they  have 
contempt  for  the  gentleman  from  DlinoU  and  every  other 
Member  of  Congress,  and  that  they  will  pursue  their  own 
game  in  their  own  way  and  that  they  do  not  care  for  Inter- 
ference? ,  ^ ,        . 

Mr.  CHURCH.    That  Is  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to 

make. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  board  meetings  the  chair- 
man has  attended? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  imderstand  they  are  very  few.  but  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  that  informaUon,  Only  an  investigation 
will  bring  those  things  out. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  shown  such  an  interest  In  this,  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  American  Government,  to  secure  that  In- 
formation, i.     x^       »_ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  say  that  thorough  investigation  by 
this  Congress  will  get  that  information. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentleman  believes  that 
Investigation  Is  necessary? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  positive.  So  are  many  Manbers 
of  the  House.  ' 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.    I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee established  a  fine  record  of  service  over  a  period  of 
5  years  as  general  counsel  for  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  for  his  State 
of  Tennessee  and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  matter  should  be  pursued  at  this  session  and  during  the 
vacation  period.  There  should  be  no  let  up  and  if  neces- 
sary at  the  next  session  of  this  Congress,  when  It  meete  in 
January  it  should  be  followed  up.  The  delay  is  costly.  A 
thorough  investigation  must  flnaUy  be  had— the  sooner  the 
better.    Again  I  say  that  there  must  be  no  let  up. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield?  ,  ,         ,^,        _. 

Mr   CHURCH.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
hope  that  we  wlU  have  an  investigation  until  after  the  1940 
election? 
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Mr.  CHXmCH.  This  resblutlon  will  enable  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  matters  now.  and  if  they  do  not  investigate, 
of  course  we  will  in  1940.  There  should  be  a  nonpartisan, 
thorough  investigation  now. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  After  1941  we  will  have 
to  have  a  housing  program  to  put  additions  to  the  peniten- 
tiaries at  Leavenworth  and  other  places. 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to  say  for  myself, 
as  well  as  for  certain  other  members  of  my  party,  that  there 
are  certain  of  us  in  this  body  who  invite  an  investigation 
into  the  activities  of  this  Board.  So  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  speaks  not  only  for  his  party,  but  for  certain 
of  us  in  our  party,  as  to  the  necessity  and  advisability  of 
an  Investigation  into  the  activities  of  this  Board.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution.    [Applause.] 

At  the  moment  I  do  not  have  a  reply  to  these  letters.  To- 
day is  Wednesday,  however,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Pahey  has  not 
yet  returned  from  another  week  end  in  Boston.  But  even 
before  I  get  the  reply  I  can  tell  you  what  the  figures  will 
show.  I  have  thoroughly  reliable  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  on  a  basis  of  this  information  that  the  inquiry 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  written. 

The  true  picture  can  best  be  presented  by  comparing  the 
loans,  foreclosures,  and  losses  per  property  in  the  New  York 
region  with  that  of  other  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  national  average  of  loss  per  property  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
will  be  $800.  But  in  the  New  York  region  alone  the  estimated 
loss  per  property  is  placed  at  $2,000.  If  we  take  the  New 
York  region  out  of  the  national  average,  the  average  loss 
per  property  outside  of  New  York  goes  down  to  $500.  That 
means.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  average  loss  per  property  in 
the  New  York  region  will  be  four  times  what  it  will  be  outside 
of  that  area. 

I  understand  that  at  the  present  time  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  in  the 
New  York  region  has  something  like  37,000  properties  on  hand 
to  sell.  If  we  take  the  acquired  properties  in  that  region, 
plus  those  so  delinquent  in  payments  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  go  to  foreclosure,  it  will  be  found 
that  50  percent  of  all  the  loans  made  in  the  region  will  rep- 
resent a  loss.  That  aggregate  loss  will  total  around 
$100,000,000. 

Why  this  $100,000,000  loss  in  the  New  York  region?  Why 
will  the  average  loss  per  property  be  $2,000  as  compared  with 
$500  outside  that  area?  The  answer  simply  is  that  the  ap- 
praisals were  excessive:  that  politics  and  gross  mismanage- 
ment played  a  large  part  in  the  appraisals  and  making  of 
loans. 

During  the  period  from  1933  to  1936  a  Mr.  Vincent  Dailey 
served  as  H.  O.  L.  C.  State  manager  for  New  York.  Mr. 
Dailey  was  also  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  or- 
ganization. He  Is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Parley.  And, 
as  the  manager  in  Massachusetts,  incidentally,  was  none  other 
than  Dan  Le  Hand,  brother  of  Marguerite  A.  Le  Hand,  per- 
sonal secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  obvi- 
ously these  men,  Vincent  Dailey  and  Dan  Le  Hand,  were 
selected  for  political  reasoiis  and  not  for  their  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  real-estate  business  and  executive  ability. 
They  were  the  political  bigwigs.  Both  Vincent  Dailey  and 
Dan  Le  Hand,  politicians  par  excellence,  allowed  property  to 
be  appraised  on  a  basis  of  the  vote  value  rather  than  on  a 
basis  of  real-estate  values.  Mr.  Pahey,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  was  their  political  inferior,  and  he  no  doubt  took  that 
fact  In  consideration  whenever  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  loan  situation  In  the  New  York  region  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  all 
is  that  the  taxpayers  will  ultimately  pay  the  losses. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  New  York  region 
of  the  H.  O.  L,  C.  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  con- 
stitute an  outstanding  example  of  politics  in  the  H.  O.  L.  C, 
waste  and  extravagance.  It  thus  results  that  the  Crovern- 
ment  is  estimated  to  lose  $100,000,003  on  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
loans  in  that  area,  to  lose  $2,000  per  property  as  compared 
with  an  average  loss  of  $500  per  property  outside  of  New 
York. 


We  do  not  know  how  many  mi  lions  of  dollars  have  been 
squandered  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C— money  which  should  have 
gone  to  reUeve  the  distressed  b^t  wasted  by  the  officials. 
There  has  been  no  accounting, 
extent  nonadministrative  funds 
administrative  so  as  to  evade  the 
gress  on  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  somethii^  like  $100,000,000  will  be 
lost  in  the  New  York  region  becjause  of  gross  mismanage- 
ment.    That   in   itself  warrants 
administration  refuses  to  bring 
have  to  bear  full  responsibility 
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We  do  not  know  to  what 
have  been  diverted  into 
limitation  placed  by  Con- 


an  investigation.     If   this 

the  facts  to  light,  it  will 

for  what  will  be  revealed 

when  the  Republican  Party  makis  an  investigation  in  1941 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  jsk  unanimous  consent   to 

Insert   in   the   Record   at   that     )oint.  with   other  remarks 

a6but  Mr.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  sorie  that  I  will  make. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr.  Dickstein).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE    BILL 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 

S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend 
proved  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat. 
Standards  Act  of  1938";  to  the 


n  EFERREO 

follDwlng  title  was  taken  from 

tl  e  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

sec^on  13   (a)    of  the  act  ap- 

069),  entitled  "Pair  Labor 

Committee  on  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILL  >  SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Comriittee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had 

enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imogene  Enley; 

H.  R.  1177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe; 

H.  R.  1436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey; 

H.  R.  1881.  An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Anne  Boice; 

H.  R.  2102.  An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Ada  Puller; 

H.  R.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retiremen  t  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad.  Territory  of  Alaska,  wl;  o  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  June  29,  1936; 

H.R.  2346.  An  act  for  the  reli<f  of  Virgil  Kuehl,  a  minor; 

H.  R.  2514.  An  act  for  the  reli  ;f  of  G.  E.  Williams; 

H.R.  2610.  An  act  for  the  reli«  f  of  G.  W.  Netterville;  and 

H.  R.  2642.  An  act  to  amend  t  le  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  of  tlije  Alaska  Railroad,  Territory 
of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  29,  1936,  and  for  other  pvui  oses; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  f(  r  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds; 

H.  R.  2750.  An  act  to  prohibit  he  issuance  and  coinage  of 
certain  commemorative  coins.  an(  for  other  purposes ; 

H.R.  2875.  An  act  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  decease!  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Boxer  Rebellion  or  Philippine  Insurrection 
shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  des  th  of  the  veteran,  if  claim  is 
filed  within  1  year  thereafter; 

H.R.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal  Pirearms  Act 
(Public,  No.  785,  75th  Cong.)  so  us  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  t(  rm  is  defined  in  said  act; 

H.R. 2971.  An  act  for  the  reli!f  of  certain  Indians  of  the 
Winnebago  Agency; 

H.  R.  3025.  An  act  to  amend  ai  i  act  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
serve lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  appro^d  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat. 

1214-15) ; 

H.  R.  3084.  An  act  for  the  relie  of  Violet  Dewey; 

H.  R.  3157.  An  act  for  the  relie  f  of  Pranklin  Lopez,  admin- 
istrator of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were  of 
Alice  C.  Lopez,  deceased; 

H.R. 3215.  An  act  to  amend  tie  act  of  March  2,  1929  (45 
Stat.  536) ; 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 

H.  R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relii  f  of  the  Ninety  Six  Oil  Mill, 
of  Ninety  Six.  S.  C; 
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H.  R.  3569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristide  I^fevre; 
H.  R.  3795.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Chilkoot  Barracks  Military  Reservation,  Alaska: 

H.  R.  4008.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor; 

H.R. 4100.  An  act  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  in 
relation  to  an  alien  previously  lawfully  admitted  into  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  regxUarly  ordained  clergyman  or  representative 
of  a  recognized  religious  denomination  or  religioiis  organi- 
zation existing  in  the  United  States; 

H.R. 4115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James 
Latane.  and  Willie  Johnson; 

H.R. 4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 
Smith: 

H.R. 4264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch, 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch,  and  Mary  Rainbolt; 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  to  make  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  hbrary  a  public  depository  for  Government  publi- 
cations; 

H.R. 4434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  per- 
sonal taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia; 

H.R.  4609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow; 
H.  R.  4638,  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink 
boUworm,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
George  M.  Corriveau; 

H.  R.  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Laura 
T.  Corriveau; 

"  H.  R.  4742.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4783.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 
H.R.  4784.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 
H.R. 4847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Belding; 
H.  R.  4983.  An  act  to  amend  sections  712,  802,  and  902  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
requisitioning  of  vessels; 

H.R. 5056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos; 
H.  R.  5450.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act,  as  amended,  may  be  filed; 
H.  R.  5516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  E.  Hunter: 
H.  R.  5611.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  817),  entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; 

H.  R.  5684.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25.  1938  (C.  710.  52  Stat.  1207>.  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  General  Council, 
members  of  the  Klamath  Business  Committee  and  other 
committees  appointed  by  said  Klamath  General  Council,  and 
ofncial  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe; 
H.  R.  5743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  C.  Holmes; 
H.R. 5764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Creek  Dam  project,  Wil- 
liamson County,  HI.; 

H.  R.  5775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen; 
H.R. 5912.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  construct  and  maintain  cer- 
tain roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Port  Douglas 
Military  Reservation; 

H.R.  5988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agencies 
to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  June  8,  1938  (Public  Law  No.  583,  75th 
Cong..  3d  sess.) ; 

H.  R.  6114.  An  act  to  authorize  postmasters  within  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  to  administer  oaUis  and  afarmations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providiixg  for  the  Incorporation  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  Hospitalization.  Inc.; 

H.R. 6268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  certain  allowances  for  losses  by  letJt- 
age  and  evaporation  upon  withdrawal  of  packages  of  brandy 
or  fruit  spirits  tmder  certain  conditions; 

H.  R.  6273.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  motorboats  from  the 
operation  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  Jime  9, 
1910,  and  from  certain  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  provide 
that  certain  motorboats  shall  not  be  reqinred  to  carry  on 
board  copies  of  the  pilot  rules; 

H.  R.  6320.  An  act  to  establish  the  status  of  funds  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  laimdry; 

H.  R.  6405.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  real  estate 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  no  longer  required  for  public 
purposes; 

H.  R.  6528.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6538.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adj\istment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6539.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.R. 6541.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6555.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  28.  1928  (45 
Stat.  374).  as  amended,  relating  to  the  advance  of  funds  in 
coimection  with  the  enforcement  of  acts  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  so  as  to  permit  such  advances  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  and  to  per- 
mit advances  of  funds  in  connection  with  t^e  enforcement  of 
the  customs  laws; 

H.  R.  6585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government: 

H.  R.  6641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary; 

H.  R.  6872.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4886,  4887,  4920.  and 
4929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sees.  31.  32,  69, 
and  73) ; 

H.R. 6873.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4904,  4909,  4911,  and 
4915  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sees.  52,  67, 
59a,  and  63) ; 

H.R. 6875.  An  act  to  amend  section  4903  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  51) ; 

H.  R.  6899.  An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Civil  WaT; 

H.  R.  6925.  An  act  to  waive  the  age  limit  for  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant.  Regular  Army,  of  certain  persons  now 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps; 

H.  R.  7086.  An  act  to  provide  for  insanity  proceedings  in 
the  EHstrict  of  Colimibia; 

H.R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant  general  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.  R.  7263.  An  act  to  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty 
of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  of  1939; 

H.  R.  7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  with  the  Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the 
commissioning,  appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the  Ctoast 
Guard,  of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7320.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 7411.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  FounUin 
in  Washington,  D.  C; 

H.  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  return  to  Williamsburg  Idodge,  No.  6.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Virginia,  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  lodge; 
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H.J.  Rm.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  delegation 
of  certain  authority  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

H.J. Res, 208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover; 

H  J-  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deferring  the  collection  of  certain 
irrigation  construction  charges  against  lands  under  the  San 
Carlos  and  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  projects; 

H.  J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance and  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio; 

H.  J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  adjudica- 
tion by  a  commissioner  of  claims  of  American  nationals 
against   the   Government  of   the  Union   of   Soviet   Socialist 

Republics;  and  , 

H.  J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  farmers 
market  in  blocks  354  and  355  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.5.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Arizona  State 
•:>,  Elks  Association  Hospital; 

S.  28.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery, 
Mont.; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountam 

Scenic  Boulevard  Co.; 

S.  185.  An  act  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code 
so  as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss  of 
insured  mail  matter; 

S.  190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment 
of   a   special   judge   for   the   District   Court   of   the   Virgin 

Islands ; 

S.  432.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  auction  of  certain 
town  lots  within  the  city  of  Parker.  Ariz.; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel; 

S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pae  Banas; 

S.  755.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Borg-Warner  Corporation; 

S.  765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  McGuire; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakls; 

8. 1081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Jones; 

8. 1156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  portions  of  the  property 
within  the  military  reservation  known  as  the  Morehead  City 
Target  Range.  N.  C.  for  the  construction  of  improvements 
thereon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
-^       8vl211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Claud  Branson; 

j^l229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Clinton  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Deragisch; 

S.  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co.; 

An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  for 
to  judges  appointed  to  hold  ofBce  during  good 


8. 1282. 
disability 
behavior ; 

S. 1322. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair  Hester, 
daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester; 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  S.  Taylor: 

8. 1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allie  Holsomback  and  Lon- 
nle  Taylor; 

8. 1430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  guardian  of 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sisson,  a  minor; 

S.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
in  Kentucky; 

8. 1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos; 

8. 1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W.  Parse; 

S.  1722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannis  Hoven; 

8. 1773.  An  act  to  provide  that  no  statute  of  limitations 
shall  apply  to  offenses  punishable  by  death; 

8. 1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Bostrom; 

8. 1823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Cowen; 

8. 1874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  regard  to 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas; 


August  2 


Thomas  A.  Ross; 
Maj.  Leonard  E.  Brown- 
the  benefits  of  the  act  of 


S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  o 

8. 1901.  An  act  to  extend  to  Sg  . 
ing.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

May  7.  1932,  providing  highest  \)rorld  War  rank  to  retured 
enlisted  men; 

S.  1954.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  extend  the  imes  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a^  bridge  across  the  Colum- 
bia River  at  Astoria.  Clatsop  Couqty,  Oreg.; 

8.2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  C.  L.  Herren; 

S.  2054.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Joseph  Alder.  E.  G.  Allen, 
and  E.  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  jointly; 

8. 2061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Hillock; 

S.  2067.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  J.  Frane  and  Charles 

Frane; 

S.  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A.  Smith; 
S.  2114.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Virginia  Pearson; 
S.2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guy  F.  Allen,  chief  dis- 
bursing officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ; 

S.  2188.  An  act  granting  the  <  onsent  of  Congress  to  the 
Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol  llailroad  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  railroac  bridge  across  the  Warren 
River  at  or  near  Barrlngton.  R.  1.; 

S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authcrity.  power,  and  duties  of 
said  Commission;  and  authorizlrg  said  Commission  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  to  constr  jct.  maintain.,  and  operate 
a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  ^iver  at  or  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  prohibit  th;  use  of  the  malls  for  the 
solicitation    of    the    procuremei  t    of    divorces    in    foreign 
countries ; 
S.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb; 
8. 2306.  An  act  relating  to  tl  e  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  Decatur, 
Nebr..  and  Onawa,  Iowa; 
S.  2366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  C.  Richardson: 
8. 2370.  An  act  for  the  relief  o    Corinne  W.  Bienvenu  (nee 
Corinne  Wells) ; 

8.2392.  An  act  to  legalize  h  bridge  across  Bayou  La 
Fourche  at  Cut  Off.  La.: 

S.  2407.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
coimties  of  Valley  and  McCone,  Mont.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Frazer.  Mont.; 

S.  2410.  An  act  relating  to  thr  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
fimds  furnished  by  the  Farm  Sicurity  Administration; 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  certifying 
officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  from  liability  for 
payment  where  recovery  of  sue  i  payment  is  waived  imder 
existing  laws  administered  by  tie  Veterans'  Administration; 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the] 
completing  the  construction  of 
River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock.  M).; 

8. 2502.  An  act  authorizing  t  le  county  of  Howard,  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 
8.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  o 
erty  was  damaged  or  destroyed 
two  airplanes  cf  the  United  Stites  Navy  at  East  Braintree, 
Mass..  on  April  4.  1939; 

S.  2526.  An  act  to  authorize 
United  States  National  Museum 


from  the  Norwegian  Governmei  t ; 

8.  2562.  An  act  to  facilitate  c  ertain  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purpoas; 

S.  2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  fiee  highway  bridge  now  being 
constructed  across  the  Des  Moines  River,  at  Levy.  Iowa; 

8.  2564.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commissio:  i  to  construct,  maintain,  and 


operate  a  free  highway  bridge 
at  or  near  Red  Rock.  Iowa; 


times  for  commencing  and 
bridge  across  the  Missouri 


lear  Petersburg.  Mo.; 
I   certain  persons  whose  prop- 
as  a  result  of  the  crashes  of 


Leonhard  Stejneger,  of  the 
to  accept  certain  decoration 


across  the  Des  Moines  River 
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N.  Y.,  favoring  legislation  which  would  stop  the  advertising 
bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 
Georges.  Del.; 

S.  2589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Mauckport,  Harrison 
County.  Ind.; 

8.2634.  An  act  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  across  certain  Indian  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual allottees  and  the  payment  of  compensation,  and  for 

other  purposes; 

S.  2738.  An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  Act  58  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1939,  extending  the  time  within  which  rev- 
enue bonds  may  be  issued  and  delivered  under  Act  174  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1935; 

S.  2784.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  22,  1936; 

S.  2788.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
grading  and  classification  of  clerks  In  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing  compensation 
therefor,"  approved  February  23.  1931,  as  amended;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14.  1939,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEWIS  (rf  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and 
42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  3.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
dated  July  24,  1939,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  an  Illustration,  on  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of  Cadle  Creek,  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.  (H.  Doc.  No.  465) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an  illustration. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  allow  credit  in 
the  accounts  of  certain  former  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


REPORTS  OF   COMMITTEES   ON   PUBLIC    BILLS   AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm, 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.  R.  7462.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1939.  and  June  30,  1940,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1439).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURCH:  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads.  H.  R.  6424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
and  distribution  of  mails  on  motor-vehicle  routes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1440).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads.  H.  R.  7256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery 
rate  on  certain  first-class  mail  matter;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1441).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH:  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  S. 
1610.  An  act  to  prevent  discrimination  against  graduates 
of  certain  schools,  and  those  acquiring  their  legal  education 
in  law  offices,  in  the  making  of  appomtmenLs  to  (jrovemment 


positions  the  qualifications  for  which  include  legal  training 
or  legal  experience;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1442). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK:  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  H.  R. 
1975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Acts  of 
March  14,  1936;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1443).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution  289. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  5435, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1444).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HILL:  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 
H.  R.  6613.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of  water  con- 
servation and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1446).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CROSSER:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  8.  1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of 
certain  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1447). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm, 

Mr.  KRAMER:  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization. H.  R.  7246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madeline  Vera 
Bucholz;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1445).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxn,  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7249)  to  correct  the  discharge  of  Kenneth  A.  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXll,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severaLy  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANGELL: 

H.  R.  7463.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Merchant   Marine   Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  extending  aid  to  producers 
Of  lumber  and  manufactured  timber  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  i 
By  Mr.  GEYER  of  California:  ! 

H.  R.  7464.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transportation  or  receipt 
of  gambling  devices  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.  R.  7465.  A   bill  to   clarify   the   employment   status  of 
special-delivery  messengers  In  the  Postal  Service;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  R.  7466.  A  bill  to  amend  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  refrig- 
erator cars;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.  R.  7467.  A  bill  providing  for  alternate  structural  <ie- 
signs;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
By  Mr.  D'ALESANDRO: 

H.  R.  7468.  A  bill  making  the  12th  day  of  each  October  In 
each  year  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  R.  7469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  subscription  by  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  of  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration which  is  hereby  created  to  finance  self -liquidating 
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express  highways  which  will  create  addiUonal  facilities  for 
national  defense,  relieve  highway-traffic  congestion  in  inter- 
metropolitan  regions,  aid  air  navigation,  aid  the  States, 
municipalities,  and  other  pubUc  authoriUes  thereof,  furnish 
employment  for  citizens  now  on  relief,  decrease  unemploy- 
ment, stimulate  business  recovery,  and  promote  public  safety, 
to  define  the  powers  and  limitations  of  such  corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  J.  Res.  378.  Joint  Resolution  to  amend  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  LAMBERTSON: 

H.  J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the   consideration  of  bills 
making  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland: 

H.  Res.  290.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  petroleum  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  291.  Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  House  Resolution  290;  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  7470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano  Tortora;  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  HOPE: 
H.  R.  7471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  N.  Mayrath;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  R.  7472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helge  A.  Carlson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  R.  7473.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  John  E.  Shepherd; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY: 
H.  R.  7474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lansinger;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 
H.  R.  7475.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Maude  Fielding; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7476.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M.  Whidden;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  7477.  A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Nila 
M.  Knapp;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  SACKS: 
H.R. 7478.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Grillo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigraticn  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California: 
H.R.  7479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  L.  Gardiner;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 


-  -  PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5189.  By  Mr.  ANGELL:  Petition  of  Marie  Roost  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Oregon,  submitted  by  the  Oregon 
Workers'  AHiance.  asking  restoration  of  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration to  its  former  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

5190.  By  Mr.  FISH:  Petition  signed  by  Grace  L.  DuMond 
and  17  other  citizens  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County, 
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>»lrs.  J.  F.  Carpenter  and 


N.  Y.,  favoring  legislation  which  could  stop  the  advertisink 
of  alcoholic  beverages  by  press  and  ratio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccnrunqrce. 

5191.  Also,  petition  signed  by 
89  other  citizens  of  Middletown,  Ojange  County.  N.  Y.,  favor- 
ing legislation  which  would  prohi  lit  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  by  press  and  raiio;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerci. 

5192.  By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY:  Petition  of  Henry 
Heller,  president.  United  Optical  '\  Workers  Union,  urging  that 
there  be  no  changes  in  the  Wag^  and  Hoiu-s  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5193.  Also,  petition  of  Legionar  os  Del  Trabajo,  New  York 
Lodge,  No.  533.  Inc.,  Brooklsm.  I<  .  Y.,  urging  enactment  of 
House  bill  7239;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

5194.  Also,  petition  of  James  A  Urich,  executive  director, 
American  Federation  of  Housing 
ment  of  Senate  bill  591,  during  ttis  session  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  an  i  Currency. 

5195.  Also,  petition  of  Social  Service  Employees'  Union, 
representing  2,000  members,  opp<  sing  the  proposed  amend 


ment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
surance  agents  on  commission, 
status  of  90,000  industrial  agent! 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Sei  vice 

5196.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mac  linery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute,  pertaining  to  the  bill  1  or  lending  money  on  self 
liquidating   projects;    to   the  Cc^nmittee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

5197.  Also,   petition   of   the   International   Federation  of 
Architects,   Engineers,   Chemists 
immediate  enactment  of  Hovise 


ges  and  Hours  Act;  to  the 


to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  for  1939,  and  also  the 
national  housing  census  bill;  to  ihe  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

5198.  Also,   petition  of   the  International  Association   of 
Machinists,   expressing   opposition   to   the  Barden  amend- 
ments to  House  bill  7133,  the  Wi  i 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5199.  Also,  petition  of  the  UrJted  Cannery,  Agricultural, 
Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of  j  imerica,  opposing  all  pend 
ing  amendments  to  weaken  the  "vfages  and  Hours  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5200.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ne^^  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  favoring  enactment 

den  amendments  to  the  Wages  ajnd  Hours  Act;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Labor. 

5201.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ara|algamated  Utility  Workers, 
of  New  York  City,  representing 
Greater  New  York,  relative  to 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  dn  Appropriations. 

5202.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Rej  olution  of  the  Philippines 
Post  1164.  American  Legion,  Bropklyn,  N.  Y.,  requesting  the 
enactment  of  House  bill  7239.  to 
of  Rlipinos  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Iqimigratlon  and  Naturaliza 
tion. 

5203.  Also,  resolution  of  the  New  York  Lodge  533.  Le- 
gionarios  del  Trabajo.  respcctfiUy  appealing  to  the  Con 
gress  to  enact  House  bill  7239,  to  authorize  the  naturalization 
of  Filipinos  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ii|imigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

5204.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Student  Council 
of   Brooklyn   High  School  for 
statement  of  Works  Progress  Administration  staff  of  work 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Appr  ;priations. 

5205.  Also,  petition  of  the  V  'omen's  Peace  Union,  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  foieign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  opposing  any  war;  t(» 
Affairs. 

5206.  Also,  petition  of  Clark 
committee.  Plumbers  Union  463 


which  would  exclude  in- 

thereby   jeopardizing   the 

now  covered  by  the  act; 


and  Technicians,   urging 
bill  2888,  the  amendment 


40,000  utility  employees  of 
amendments  to  the  Social 


the  Committee  on  Foreign 

erry,  chairman,  legislative 
New  York  City,  urging  sup- 
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port  of  Wagner-Steagall  housing  biU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5207.  Also,  petition  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  Chicago,  DL,  concerning  pollution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rivers,and  Harbors. 

5208.  Also,  petition  of  lawyers  and  clerks  on  workmen's 
compensation  project  No.  665-97-3-44,  New  York  City,  urg- 
ing consideration  of  the  Murray  amendment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  August  3,  1939 
(Leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  2. 1939} 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

The  Reverend  Dxmcan  Fraser,  assistant  rector.  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  hast  called  us  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue,  and  dost  will  that  men  should  live  at  peace,  grant 
us  grace,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  use  the  talents  of  our  several 
races  to  the  strengthening  of  this  Nation,  that  we  may  be  a 
united  people,  zealous  for  our  common  good,  and  free  frwn 
jealousies  and  hatreds  which  divide  and  despoil  us  of  our 
heritage.    Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE    JOT7RNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  BARKLr?,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Wednesday,  August  2,  1939,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    "Hie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Downey 

Lucas 

Shlpstead 

Andrews 

Blender 

Lundcen 

Slattery 

AshunX 

George 

kCcCarran 

Smathers 

Austin 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Smith 

BRlley 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Stewart 

Bankhcad 

Gxxffey 

Mead 

Thomas,  Okla. 

BarUey 

Giirney 

Miller 

Borah 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Tobey 

Bridges 

Harrison 

Murray 

Townsend 

Brown 

Hatch 

Neely 

Truman 

Bulow 

Eayden 

Nye 

Tydlnss 

Burke 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Holt 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Byrnes 

Hughes 

Plttman 

Wagner 

Capper 

Johnson,  CaMf . 

RadcUffe 

Walsh 

Chavez 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Idaho 

King 

BuBseU 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

La  FoUette 

Schwartz 

Connally 

Lee 

SchwcDenbach 

Danaher 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Bilbo  1,  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Bone],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  LMrs.  Caraway],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Greek],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  are  absent  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Reynolds]  are  vma void- 
ably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-seven  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT — APPROVAL   OF    BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  announced  that  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 


On  July  27,  1939: 

S.  1725.  An  act  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  site  for 
the  post-oflBce  building  to  be  constructed  in  Poplarville, 
Miss.; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  Judg- 
ment fund  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reser- 
vation in  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2170.  An  act  to  Improve  the  elflclency  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  28,  1939: 

S.  2482.  An  act  authorizing  the   President  to  present  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Rear  Admiral  Harry  Krvin 
Yarnell,  United  States  Navy. 
On  July  31,  1939: 

S.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  to  Glacier  National 
Park,  Mont.,  of  certain  property  acquired  for  the  estaWish- 
ment  of  a  fish  hatchery,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1116.  An  act  to  amend  section  1860  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (48  U.  S.  C.  1460),  to  permit  retired 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  to  hold  civil  office  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

On  August  2,  1939  (11:50  a.  m.) : 

S.  1871.  An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  politics^  activities. 

VIRGINIA     (MERRIMAC) -MONITOR    COMMISSION 

The  VI<^  PRESIDENT  appointed  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Virginia  (Merrl- 
mac) -Monitor  Commission,  established  imder  the  terms 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  and  recreational 
site,  and  other  public  purposes,  with  amendments.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7270)  to  amend  the  Bonneville  Project  Act;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Gavagan,  Mr, 
DeRotien,  Mr.  Seger.  and  Mr.  Carter  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1654)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dickstein,  Mr. 
ScHULTE,  and  Mr.  Mason  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1911)  for  the  relief  of  Daumit 
Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave  Thomais) ,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  aske4  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Dickstein,  Mr.  Schulte,  and  Mr.  Mason  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  796)  for  the  relief  of 
Mato,  Mlljenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Cibilic,  or  Zibilich,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dickstein.  Mr.  Schxtlte.  and  Mr. 
Mason  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
Its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  Emil 
Friedrich  Dischleit.  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dickstein.  Mr. 
Schulte,  and  Mr.  Mason  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
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The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  it5  amendments  to  the  biU  (S.  1538)  for  the  relief  of 
Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Dickstein,  Mr.  Schulte.  and  Mr.  Mason  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.  R.  4998)  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  sever- 
ally agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
bills  of  the  House : 

H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bermo  von  Mayrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser;  and 

H.  R.  6614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Government  Losses  in 

Shipment  Act. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 

H.  R.  7293.  An  act  to  amend  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make  permissive  the  acquisition  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  land  or  interests  in  land  acquired 
by  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  7462.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1939.  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1939.  and  Jime  30,  1940,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED   BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
afflxed  his  signatm-e  to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  28.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery, 

Montana; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis; 

S.  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co.; 

S.  1954.  An  «ct  for  the  relief  of  Joannes  Josephus  Citron; 

S.  2410.  An  act  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  imder  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration; 

S.  2562.  An  act  to  facilitate  certain  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  approved  June  29,  1936; 

H.  R.  2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgil  Kuehl.  a  minor; 

H.R. 2610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  W.  Netterville; 

H.  R.  2642.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  Territory 
of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States."  approved 
June  29,  1936.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  fimds; 

H.  R.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (Pub- 
lic, No.  785.  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define  the 
term  "ammunition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act; 

H.  R.  3569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristide  Lefevre; 

H.  R.  4115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James  Latane, 
and  Willie  Johnson; 

H.  R.  4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 
Smith: 

H.  R.  4638.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink 
boUworm,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  George 
M.  Corriveau; 


authorizing  the  Secretary 

expenses  of  the  chairman, 

Klamath  General  Council, 

Committee  and  other  com- 
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H.R. 5056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos; 

H.R.  5611.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  817),  entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  Coast  Guai  d,  and  for  other  purposes": 

H.R.  5684.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25,  1938  (C.  710,  52  Stat.  1207), 
of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  anc 
secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the 
members  of  the  Klamath  Business 
mittees  appointed  by  said  Klamath  General  Council,  and 
official  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe; 

H.R. 5764.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchar  i  Creek  Dam  Project,  WU- 
liamson  County,  111.; 

H.  R.  5775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I-Iichael  M.  Cohen; 

H.  R.  6528.  An  act  to  provide  fo  ■  the  creation  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Memoria ,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes;  I 

H.R. 6585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  United  Statei  Government; 

H.R. 6641.  An  act  for  the  refef  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary; 

H.  R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide 


lieutenant  general  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.R. 7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  with  the  d&st  Guard  by  authorizing 
the  commissioning,  appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  of  certain  officers  a  nd  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 7411.  An  act  authorizini;  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  publ  c  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  eel  tbration  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14,  193!  \  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  annivi  rsary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner; 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon 
in  Washington,  D.  C;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution 
mittee  on  the  Library  to  procui  e  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover. 


HOUSE   BILLS 


for  the  rank  and  title  of 


authorizing  the  selection  of 
of  the  Columbian  Fountain 

authorizing  the  Joint  Com- 


REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated  below: 

H.  R.  7233.  An  act  to  amend  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  maki;  permissive  the  acquisition 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  iknd  or  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States;  (o  the  Committee  on  Public 
buildings  and  Grounds. 

H.  R.  7462.  An  act  making  a  jpropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  appropriati  3ns  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  tiie  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  ani  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  COURT    (S.  DOC.  NO.   112) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  b  ;f  ore  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  thi :  United  States,  transmitting 
an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  pajonent  of  judgments 
rendered  against  the  Governmei  it  by  district  court  in  special 
cases,  in  the  amount  of  $8,315  02,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  t)  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  pi  nted. 

JUDGMENTS  RENDERED  BY  COURT  OF  CLAIMS    (S.  DOC.  NO.  113) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  h  ef ore  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  th  j  United  States,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  an  estimate  o:  appropriation  covering  cer- 
tain judgments  rendered  by  thd  Court  of  Claims,  amounting 
to  $10,738.29.  which,  with  thd  accompanying  papers,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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CLAIMS   ALLOWED   BY   CTNERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE    (S.  DOC.   NO. 

114) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  com- 
mimication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  schedule  of  claims  allowed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  amounting  to  $410,297.84, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was"  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COURTS    (S,  DOC  NO.  115) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  appropriations  contained 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  to 
provide  funds  for  the  administrative  office  of  the  United 
States  courts,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

ANTARCTIC   SERVICE    (S.  DOC.  NO.    116) 

The  VI.CE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  appropriations  for  the 
Navy  Department,  fiscal  year  1940,  to  make  available  funds 
for  chartering  and  commissioning  the  S.  S.  Bear  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  use  of  the  Antarctic 
Service,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR    (S.  DOC.  NO.  117) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor,  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting  to  $2,290,000.  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    ESTIMATES.    FEDERAL    SECURITIES   AGENCY     (S.   DOC. 

NO.   118) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting  to  $5,581,000. 
which,  with  the  accompanjang  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   ESTIMATES.   FEDERAL   SECURITIES  AGENCY  (    S.  DOC. 

NO.  119) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Legis- 
lative Establishment,  fiscal  year  1940.  salaries  of  Senate  pages, 
amounting  to  $2,640,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

CONSTRUCTION   OP   TRANS -ISTHMIAN   HIGHWAY    (S.   DOC.  HO.    120) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  fiscal  year  1940,  for  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  a  Convention  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  amounting  to  $265,000,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE.  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

(S.  DOC.  NO.   121) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting  to 
$69,000,  which,  with  the  accompansring  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PETITION 

Mr.  WALSH  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Associated  Com- 
munity Recreation  Planning  Committees  of  Boston,  Mass^ 


favoring  the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  continue  the 
W.  P.  A.  adult  recreation  project,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  | 

REPORTS   OF   COMMirTEXS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  to 
which,  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4872)  to  estabUsh  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  President  of  the  United 
States,  reported  it  without  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6441)  authorizing  the 
county  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo.,  reported  it  without  amendment 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1082)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7262)  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  Prank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B. 
Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Ran- 
dolph, Mo.,  reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1083)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authorizing  and 
providing  for  the  construction  of  additional  facilities  on  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  purposes  of  more  adequately  providing 
for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  ita 
capacity  for  the  future  needs  of  interoceanic  shipping,  re- 
ported it  with  an  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1116)  thereon. 

Mr.  ASHURST  (for  Mr.  Burke),  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  the  joint  resolutiwi 
(S.  J.  Res.  181)  giving  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  an 
agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  estab- 
lishing a  boundary  between  said  States,  reported  it  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEE,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  were 
referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally  without 
amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R.  3122.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  Tlie 
Dalles,  Greg.  (Rept.  No.  1084) ; 

H.R.  5998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and/or  completing  the 
construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  30, 
1935  (Rept.  No.  1085) ; 

H.  R.  6271.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge  or  two 
separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River  at  or  near  Kettle 
Palls.  Wash.  (Rept.  No.  1086) ; 

H.  R.  6662.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.  (Rept.  No.  1087) ;  and 

H.  R.  6907.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  Township, 
county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (Rept. 
No.  1088). 

Mr.  TOBEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R. 2440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith 
(Rept.  No.  1092) ; 

H.  R.  3156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley  (Kept. 
No.  1093); 
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H.R.  3172.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Piske  Warren  (Rept.  No.  1094) ; 

H.  R.  4062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis  (Rept. 

No.  1095); 

H.R. 4275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas  (Rept.  No.  1096) : 

H.R.  4300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey.  John 
J.  Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath.  Joseph  R.  DriscoU.  Ed- 
ward A.  Morash.  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz  (Rept.  No.  1097) ; 

H.R. 4554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete  (Rept.  No.  1098) ; 

H.  R.  4726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson  (Rept. 

No.  1099); 
H.R. 5259.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs.   Layer   Taylor 

(Rept.  No.  1100) ; 
H.R. 5383.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  H.  A.  Dixon   (Rept. 

No.  1101); 
H.R. 5491.  A  bill  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Dornsife   (Rept. 

No.  1102); 

H.  R.  5557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  V.  H.  Scheuring.  Elmer 
Eggers.  and  Thomas  Fahey   (Rept.  No.   1103) ;   and 

H.R. 5923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger.  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  CJerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor  (Rept.  No.  1104). 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R. 2363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey 
T.  Combs  (Rept.  No.  1105) ; 

H.  R.  3853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton  (Rept.  No. 

H.  R.  4141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press  (Rept.  No.  1107) ; 

H.R. 4482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald 
(Rept.  No.  1108) ; 

H.R. 4549.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe 
(Rept.  No.  1109) ; 

H.R. 4601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy  (Rept. 
No.  1110); 

H.  R.  4616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Gubrud  (Rept. 
No.  1111); 

H.R. 5115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle  (Rept. 
No.  1112); 

H.R. 5607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Idaho  (Rept.  No.  1113) : 

H.R. 5951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
Hall  (Rept.  No.  1114); 

H.R. 5953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen  (Rept. 
No.  1115) ; 

H.  R.  6805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods  (Rept. 
No.  1089 ) ;  and 

H.  R.  6963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Buf ord  Lee  Pratt  (R«pt. 
No.  1090). 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
to  which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  each 
Without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R. 4885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Harwood 
(Rept.  No.  1091);  and 

H.  R.  5698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.  (Rept. 
No.  1117). 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ,  from  the  Conmiittee  on  Claims,  to  which 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally 
without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 
Williams  (Rept.  No.  1118); 

H.  R.  2049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger  (Rept. 
No.  1119) : 

H.  R.  2096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1120) ; 

H.  R.  2250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Malles,  Jr.  (Rept 
No.  1121); 

H.R. 2344.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachie 

(Rept.  No.  1122) ; 

H.  R.  3676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  (rf  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Stephenville  Hospital,  Stephenville.  Tex.  (Rept.  No. 
1123) ; 
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I  of  Otho  L,  Curtner  (Rept. 
of  Emmitt  Courtney  (Rept. 


for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 
[Rept.  No.  1130) ;  and 


H.R. 3927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams (Rept.  No.  1124) ; 

H.  R.  3933.  A  bill  for  the  reliel 
No.  1125) : 

H.  R.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  relief 

No.  1126) : 

H.R. 4606.  A  bill  for  the  relisf  of  the  Toledo  Termmal 
Railroad  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio  (TUpt.  No.  1127) ; 

H.R. 5266.  A  bill  for  the  reUd  of  Mina  Keil  (Rept.  No. 

1128) : 
H.R. 5348.  A   bill   for   the   reief   of   certain   postmasters 

(Rept.  No.  1129) ; 

H.  R.  5857.  A  bill  to  amend  Pi  ivate  Act  No.  286,  approved 
June  18,  1934,  entitled  "An  act 
Mace  Engineering  Corporation" 

H.  R.  5931.  A  bill  for  the  re  ief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman 
(Rept.  No.  1131). 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ,  also  from  t  le  Committee  on  Claims,  to 
which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  each 
with  an  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.R. 5515.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver 
(Rept.  No.  1132) ;  and 

H.R. 6259.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins  (Rept. 
No.  1133). 

Mr.  ADAMS,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  3794)  to 
establish  the  Kings  Canyon  Natianal  Park,  Calif.,  to  transfer 
thereto  the  lands  now  included  ir  the  General  Grant  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  rei  orted  it  without  amendment 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  113^ )  thereon. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (I :.  R.  6832)  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  witnesses  appear  ng  before  ftny  department. 
Independent  establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  reported  it  with- 
out amendment  and  submitted  i  report  (No.  1135)  thereon. 
Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Commit  ee  on  Civil  Service,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2876)  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Acts  of  March  14,  1936.  reported  it  withouj; 
amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1136)  thereon. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5919) 
to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the  bonds  of  municipal  cor- 
porations and  public-utility  d  stricts  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  to  validate  bonds  which  have  heretofore  been  issued 
by  a  municipal  corporation  or  any  public-utility  district  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  far  other  purposes,  reported  it 
with  amendments  and  submitte<  a  report  (No.  1137)  thereon. 
Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Com  nittee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  tl;  e  Senate,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18)  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  economii  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Puerto  Rico  (submitted  by  Mr.  K  ing  on  June  1, 1939) ,  reported 
it  without  amendment. 

He  also,  from  the  same  comn  ittee,  to  which  were  referred 
the  following  resolutions,  reported  them  severally  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  81.  Resolution  increas  ng  the  limit  of  expenditures 
by  the  special  committee  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
conditions  of  Indians  in  the  '  Jnited  States  (submitted  by 
Mr.  Thobsas  of  Oklahoma  on    •'ebruary  16,  1939) ; 

S.  Res.  170.  Resolution  authorizing  an  inspection  of  Rainy 
Lake  watershed  by  a  subcommil  tee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  (submitted  by  Mr.  Shipstead  on  July  24, 
1939) ; 

S.  Res.  172.  Resolution  contir  ulng  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Taxation  of  Governmi  ntal  Securities  and  Salaries 
(submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  on  Jily  27,  1939) ; 

S.  Res.  147.  Resolution  authorizing  an  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  enlargelnent  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  (submitted  by  Mr.  Ashtjrst  on  June  20,  1939) ; 
and 

S.  Res.  157.  Resolution  to  pa;r  certain  funeral  expenses  ol 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ind  former  Senator  Claude  A. 
1  Swanson  (submitted  by  Mr.  G.ass  on  July  11,  1939). 
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Mr.  BYRNES  also,  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con- 
trol the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  to  which  were 
referred  the  following  resolutions,  reported  them  severally 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  126.  Resolution  increasing  the  limit  of  expenditures 
for  the  investigation  of  violations  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  and  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  (submitted  by  Mr. 
ScHWELLrNBACH  and  Mr.  Downyt  on  April  19,  1939) ; 

S.  Res.  125.  Resolution  providing  for  a  study  and  deter- 
mination of  a  national  monetary  and  banking  policy  (sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Wagner  on  April  7.  1939) ;  and 

S.  Res.  168.  Resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of 
the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  (submitted 
by  Mr.  Holman  on  July  21.  1939). 

SELECTION  OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH   GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service,  I  report  the  bill  (S.  282)  to  provide  that  State  em- 
ployees employed  in  connection  with  programs  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  be  selected 
in  accordance  with  a  nonpolitical  civil-service  plan — with 
various  amendments  and  the  recommendation  that,  as 
amended,  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure,  in  effect,  proposes  a  "Hatch 
law"  for  State  employees.  It  contains  teeth  capable  of 
masticating  almost  every  species  of  pernicious  political 
activity  of  which  statehouse  machines  have  been  notoriously 
guilty  In  the  past  and.  In  the  al)S€nce  of  Federal  restraint,  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  guilty  in  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report  will  be  received  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

ENROLLED    BILLS   PRESENTED 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  Mrs.  Carawat)  ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  committee  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

On  July  31.  1939: 
S.  188.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  2.  1939; 
S.281.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  approved  May  29,  1930;  and 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  an  ease- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  3,  1939: 
S.  5.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Arizona  State 
Elks  Association  Hospital; 

S.  63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain Scenic  Boulevard  Co.; 

S.  185.  An  act  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code 
so  as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss  of 
insured  mail  matter; 

S.  i90.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment 
of  a  special  Judge  for  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

S.  432.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  auction  of  certain 
town  lots  within  the  city  of  Parker,  Ariz.; 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel; 
S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fae  Banas; 
S.  755.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Borg- Warner  Corporation; 

S.  765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  McGuire; 
S.  1081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Jones; 
S.  1158.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  portions  of  the 
property  within  the  military  reservation  known  as  the  More- 
head  City  Target  Range,  N.  C,  for  the  construction  of  Im- 
provements thereon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  1211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Claud  Branson; 
S.  1229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Clinton  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Deragisch; 


S.  1282.  An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  for 
disability  to  Judges  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior; 

S.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair  Hester, 
daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester;  i 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Grace  8.  Taylor; 
S.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allle  Holsomback  and 
Lonnie  Taylor; 

S.  1430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  guardian  of 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sisson,  a  minor; 

8. 1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
In  Kentucky; 
S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos; 
S.  1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W.  Parse; 
8. 1722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannis  Hoven; 
8. 1773.  An  act  to  provide  that  no  statute  of  limitations 
shall  apply  to  offenses  punishable  by  death; 

8. 1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Bostrom; 
S.  1823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Cowen; 
S.  1874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  regnrd  to 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas; 
S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Ross; 
S.  1901.  An  act  to  extend  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Leonard  E.  Brown- 
ing, United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  benefits  of  the  8w:t  of 
May  7,  1932,  providing  highest  World  War  rank  to  retired 
enlisted  men; 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  at  Astoria,  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  L.  Herren; 
S.  2054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Alder,  E.  G.  Allen, 
and  E.  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  Jointly; 
S.  2061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Hillock; 
S.  2067.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  J.  Frane  and  Charles 
Frane '  I 

S.  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A.  Smith; 
S.  2114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  Pearson; 
S.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guy  F.  Allen,  chief  dis- 
bursing officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; 

8.2188.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Providence.  Warren  &  Bristol  Railroad  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  £u;ross  the  Warren 
River  at  or  near  Barrington,  R.  I.; 

S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of 
said  commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its* 
successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
solicitation  of  the  procurement  of  divorces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 
8.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb; 
S.  2306.  An  act  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  Decatur, 
Nebr.,  and  Onowa,  Iowa; 
S.  2366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  C.  Richardson; 
S.  2370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corinne  W.  Bienvenu  (nee 
Corinne  Wells) ; 

S.  2392.  An  act  to  legalize  a  bridge  across  Bayou  Ia 
Fourche  at  C?ut  Off,  La.; 

S.  2407.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
counties  of  Valley  and  McCone,  Mont.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Frazer,  Mont.; 

8. 2454.  An  act  to  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  certi- 
fying officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  from  liability 
for  payment  where  recovery  of  such  payment  is  waived 
under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; 

8.  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock,  Mo.; 
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S.  2502.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Howard,  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Petersburg.  Mo.; 

8.2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  whose 
property  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  crashes 
^f  two  airplanes  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  East  Brain- 
tree.  Mass.,  on  April  4.  1939; 

S.  2526.  An  act  to  authorize  Leonhard  Stejneger.  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  to  accept  certain  decora- 
tion from  the  Norwegian  Government; 

8.2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  free  highway  bridge  now 
being  constructed   across   the   Des  Moines  River   at  Levy, 

Iowa;  ^     ., 

S.  2564.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  tne 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Des  Moines 
River  at  or  near  Red  Rock,  Iowa; 

8.2574.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 

Georges.  Del.;  ,      w   .. 

S.  2589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across    the   Ohio   River   at  or   near  Mauckport,   Harrison 

County,  Ind.; 

"  8.2634.  An  act  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Bonneville  project  a  right-of-way  across  certain  Indian 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
'  the  individual  allottees  and  the  payment  of  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2738.  An  act  to  ratify  and  conflnn  Act  58  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1939,  extending  the  time  within  which 
revenue  bonds  may  be  Issued  and  delivered  under  Act  174  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1935; 

8.  2784.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  22.  1936;  and 

S.  2788.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
grading  and  classification  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing  compensation 
therefor,"  approved  February  23,  1931,  as  amended. 

-,.  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  Ume.  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 
8. 2950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5200  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  to  permit  national  banking  associations  to 
invest  their  funds  in  obligations  insured  under  title  H  of 
.    the  National  Housing  Act  without  limitation  with  respect  to 
the  amounts  of  such  obligaUons;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.  2951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Henry  Hudon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 
S.  2952.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudi- 
cate and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
"  Indians,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
lairs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

8.2953.  A  bill  creating  the  American  IJghter-Than-Air 
Ship  Corporation;  and 

8. 2954.  A  bill  for  Federal  cooi)eration  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  commercial  lighter-than-air  craft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE: 

S.  2955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish 
certain  markers  for  certain  graves;  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  ask  consent  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  railroad  finance,  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Ordinarily  such  a 
bill  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  but  I  desire  to  have  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  consider  it  first. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


By  Mr.  TRUMAN: 
8.2956  fby  request).  A  bill  tc 
Finance  Corporation  Act;  to 
Commerce. 


REFUND   OR   CREDIT   OF   INTERNAL-RrVENTn:   TAX   PAID    ON   CERTAIN 

SPIRITS — AM^DMENT 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  submitte  i  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bil .  H.  R.  1648,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refimd  or  credit  of  the  internal-revenue  tax 
paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmarketable  by  reason  of 
the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  whe  re  such  spirits  were  in  pos- 


session of  the  original  taxpayei* 


Ue 


August  3 


amend  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  on  Interstate 


or  rectifier  for  bottling  or 


use  in  rectification,  imder  Gov^ment  supervision,  as  pro- 


vided by  law  and  regulations, 
the  table  and  to  be  printed 


\  hich  was  ordered  to  lie  on 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THIRD    DEFICT  ENCY    APPROPRIATION    BILL 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  submitted 
be  proposed  by  him  to  House  bill 
appropriation  bill,  1939.  which 
table  and  to  be  printed,  as  foll<Jws 


far 


At  the  proper  place  under  the 
insert  the  following: 

"Grants  to  States  for  maternal 
dren's    Bureau:   For    an    addltiona 
ending    June    30.    1940.    for    grants 
enabling  each  State  to  extend  and 
the   health   of   mothers   and   children 
part  1,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
curity  Act   amendments   of   1939. 
allotment   to   a   State   pursuant   to 
Included   In  computing   for  the 
(b)    of  section   504  an  amount 
pended   by   the   State:   Provided   f 
shall   not  be  effective   unless  and 
amendments  of  1939  are  enacted 

"Grants  to  States  for  services 
Btireau:  For    an    additional    amoiAit 
June  30.   1940,  for  the  purpose  of 
and  Improve  services  for  crippled 
V,  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1939 
appropriation  shall  not  be  effect^e 
Security  Act  amendments  of   1939 

"Grants  to  States  for  child- 
Por  an  additional  amount  for  the 
for  grants  to  States  for  the  purpoife 
through   the   Children's   Bureau, 
welfare  agencies,  as  authorized   1 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
of   1939,   $10,000:    Provided,  That 
effective  unless  and  until  the 
1939  are  enacted  into  law." 

At  the  proper  place  under  the 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 


heading  "Department  of  Labor", 


-well  ire 


"omci  OF 


"C!ooperative    vocational 
Industry:    For    an    additional    amdunt 
June  30.  1940,  for  carrying  out  tht 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  Ih 
return  to  civil  employment.'  appro  v 
authorized  In  section  531  (a)  of  th; 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  amenflments 
Tided,  That  the  apportionment  to 
the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  $3.500j)00 
appropriation   shall   not   be   effect  ive 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1931 

"Administrative  expenses,  vocati  anal 
tional  amount  for  the  fiscal  yea- 
administration  of  such  act  of  June 
tlon  531   (b)  of  the  Social  Securlfr 
Security  Act  amendments   of    19; 
appropriation  shall   not  be 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1931 

At  the  proper  place,  under  the 
and  the  subheading  "Public  Health 

"Grants    to   States    for    public- 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
assisting  States,  counties,  health 
divisions  of  the  States  In  establljshing 
public-health  services,  including 
and  local  health  work,  as  authori^d 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
ments  of  1939.  $3,000,000:  Prox-id^d 
not  be  effective  unless  and  untli 
ments  of  1939  are  enacted  mto  la' 


effect  Ive 


headi 


amendments  intended  to 

7462,  the  third  deficiency 

were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 


iind  child-health  services,  Chll- 

amount    for    the    fiscal    year 

to    States    for   the    purpose    of 

improve  services  for  promoting 

en,   as   authorized   in   title  V. 

as  amended  by  the  Social  Se- 

$2,020,000:  Provided,  That   any 

section   502    (b)    shall  not   be 

purposes  of   subsections    (a)    and 

tended   or  estimated  to  be  ex- 

rther.   That   this   appropriation 

until  the   Social   Security   Act 

nto  law. 

crippled  children.  Children's 
..  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
enabling  each  State  to  extend 
children,  as  authorized  in  title 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  Social 
$1,020,000:  Provided,  That  this 
unless  and  until  the  Social 
are  enacted  Into  law. 

services,  Children's  Bureau: 

Iscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940, 

of  enabling  the  United  States, 

ocoperate   with   State   publlc- 

title  V,  part  3.  of  the  Social 

Social  Security  Act  amendments 

this  appropriation  shall  not  be 

Social  Security  Act  amendments  of 

heading  "Federal  Security  Agency." 


a)UCATION 


rehabl  itatlon 


of    persons   disabled    in 

for   the   fiscal   year   ending 

provisions  and  purposes  of  the 

1  or  the  promotion  of   vocational 

Industry  or  otherwise  and  their 

r-ed  Jiine  2,  1920,  as  amended,  as 

Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 

of   1939,   $1,562,000:    Pro- 

the  States  shall  be  computed  on 

Provided  further.  That  this 

unless  and  until  the  Social 

are  enacted  Into  law. 

rehabilitation:  For  an  addl- 
endlng  June  30.   1940,  for  the 
2,  1920,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Social 
9,    $48,000:    Provided,   That   this 
unless  and  until  the  Social 
are  enacted  into  law." 

ing  "Federal  Security  Agency" 

Service",  Insert  the  following: 

nealth    work:  For    an    additional 

June  30,  1940.  for  the  purpose  of 

listricts,  and  other  political  sub- 

and  maintaining  adequate 

training  of  personnel  for  State 

in  sections  601  and  602  of  the 

the  Social  Security  Act  amend - 

,  That  this  appropriation  shall 

the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
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NOTICES  or  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULE — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  the  fc^owlng  notices  in  writ- 
ing: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In  wrlUng  that  I  shall  here- 
after move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  nile  XVI  for  the  purposa 
of  proposing  to  House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency  approprlaUon 
blU.  fiscal  year  1939.  the  following  amendment,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  the  rates  of 
pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  any  projects  financed  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  moneys  of  the  United  States  of  America  shaU  not  be 
less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature 
In  the  same  locality  as  determined  by  the  Government  agency 
having  charge  of  or  which  has  advanced  moneys  for  such  project." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rtUe  XL  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall  here- 
after move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  to  House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency  appropriation 
bill,  fiscal  year  1939.  the  foUowmg  amendment,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  m  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sectl-n: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  15  of  the  Emerppncy  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of   1939,  approved  June  30,   1939.  is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Adminislrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall  fix  a  monthly  earning 
schedule  for  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  section  1.  Such 
monthly  earning  schedule  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  monthly 
earnings  payable  xmder  such  schedule  to  any  class  of  workers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  monthly  earnings  payable  to  such  class 
of  workers  under  the  schedule  of  earnings  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration in  effect  on  June  30,  1939.  After  August  31.  1939.  the 
monthly  earning  schedule  fixed  by  the  Administrator  (1)  shaU  not 
provide  for  differentials  In  the  monthly  earnings  of  workers  engaged 
In  similar  work  In  the  same  wage  area,  and  (2)  shall  not  provide  lor 
differentials  between  cities  or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area 
upon  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor 
that  win  tend  to  discriminate  against  the  less-urtxiniaed  areas,  and 
(3)  shall  increase  the  monthly  security  wage  in  region  3  to  conform 
to  the  monthly  security  wage  rate  In  region  2. 

"*(b)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  the  projects 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  from  limds  appropriated  by  this  Joint 
resolution  Ehall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for 
work  of  a  similar  nattire  in  the  same  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  and  shaU  not  be  less  than  the  current  mini- 
mum wage  required  to  t>e  paid  by  private  employers  xmder  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.' " 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to  the  desk 
a  motion  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  so  that  I  may 
present  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  which  may  involve 
legislation  to  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  Boulder  City  and  the  rights  of  Boulder  City 
to  have  certain  privileges  extended  to  it.  Boulder  City  being 
a  Federal  reserve  at  the  verge  of  Boulder  Dam.  I  send  the 
notice  in  writing  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
usual  form  and  printed  in  the  Record  as  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  notice  in  writing  presented  by  Mr.  McCarran  is  as 
follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rtde  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rvUe  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  to  House  bUl  7462,  the  thU-d  deficiency  appropriation  bUl, 
fiscal  year  1939,  the  following  amendment,  viz:  At  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
establish  rental  rates  for  the  lease  of  reserved  lands  of  the  United 
States  situate  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Boulder  City,  Nev.. 
and,  without  prior  advertising,  to  enter  Into  leases  therefor  at  not 
less  than  rates  so  established  and  for  periods  not  exceeding  53 
years  from  the  date  of  such  leases:  Provided,  That  aU  revenues 
which  may  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
such  leases  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  credited  to 
the  Colorado  River  Dam  fund  established  by  section  2  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  approved  December  21,  1928  (46  SUt. 
1057)." 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7462,  the  third  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  for  1939,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendments  referred  to,  see  the  foregoing 
notices.) 

Mr.  BYRNES.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr, 
McCarran]  and  myself,  I  give  notice  in  writing  of  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  notice  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  received  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

The  notice  is  as  follows:  ' 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  Biispend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  to  House  bill  7462.  the  third  deficiency  appropriation 
bin.  1939,  the  follo\^-ing  amendment,  viz:  At  the  proper  place 
insert  the  following: 

"Section  15  (a)  of  Public  Resolution  24.  of  the  Seventy-slxtli 
Congress,  Is  amended  by  striking  from  said  section  the  word* 
•which  shall  not  Eubstantlally  affect  the  current  national  average 
labor  cost  per  person  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration',  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  'Pro^nded,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  Commissioner  to  reduce 
the  monthly  earning  schedule  In  effect  In  any  State  prior  to  June 
30,  1939.'  " 

Mr.  BYRNES  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McCarran)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  House 
bill  7462.  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1939, 
which  was  leferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to,  see  the  foregoing 
notice.) 

Mr.  TRUMAN  submitted  the  following  notice  in  writing: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  <rf  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  tht  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  H.  R.  7462.  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1939,  the  following  amendment,  viz:  At  the  proper  place  In- 
sert the  following:  That  section  16  (b)  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  be,  and  it  Is  hereby  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  "excepting  veterans",  the  following  words:  "the 
wives  of  unemployed  veterans  and  the  widows  of  veterans." 

Mr.  TRUMAN  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7462.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  (rf  amendment  referred  to,  see  the  foregoing 
notice.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  George)  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  nile  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XV 1  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  to  H.  R.  7462.  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1939,  the  following  amendment  f**  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Georce]  and  myself,  viz: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  H.*tden  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Geokcx)  to  the  blU  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  In  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1939,  and  Jime  30.  1940,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
viz:  On  page  8,  after  line  10,  Insert  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATTVE   GRANTS   rOR   TJN130»tOTM13JT   COMFENSATIOW 

•Tf  the  Social  Security  Board  finds  with  respect  to  any  State  that 
the  first  regtilar  session  of  such   State's  legislature  which  began 
after  June  25,  1938,  and  adjourned  prior  to  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  (1 )  had  not  made  provision  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  30  days  after  the  close  of  such 
session  or  July  1,  1939,  whichever  date  Is  later,  to  transfer  from  lt» 
account  In  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account  In  the  unemployment  trtist  fund  an 
amoimt  equal  to  such  SUte's  "preliminary  amount '.  or  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  30  days  after  the 
close  of  such  session  or  January  1,  1940,  whichever  date  is  later,  to 
transfer  from  Its  accoimt  in  the  unemployment  trtist  fund  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  Instorance  account  In  the  unemp'-ojrment 
trust  fund  an  amount  equal  to  such  State's  "liquidating  amount", 
or  both-  and  (2)  had  not  made  provision  for  financing  the  adminis- 
tration of  Its  unemployment-compensation  law  during  the  period 
with  respect  to  which  grants  therefor  under  section  302  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  required  under  section  13  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Innarance  Act  to  be  withheld  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  13   (d)   of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  the  Social  Security  Board  shall  not 
begin  to  withhold  from  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  payment  to  such  State  the  amounts  determined  by  It  pur- 
suant to  section  302  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  certify  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    for    payment    hito    the    railroad 
unemployment-Insurance   account  the  amount  so  withheld   from 
such  State    as  provided  In  section  13  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  until  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  close  <rf 
such  State's  first  regular  or  special  session  of  Its  legislature  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and  after  the  Social 
Securi*y  Board  finds  that  such  State  had  not,  by  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  close  of  such  legislative  session,  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from  such  State's  account 
In  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  the  railroad  unemployment- 
insurance  account  In  the  unemployment  tnist  fund  «ich  State* 
"preliminary  amount"  plus  interest  thereon  at  2Va   percent  per 
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annum  from  the  date  the  amount  thereof  Is  determined  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  such  State's  -liquidating  amount"  plus 
Interest  thereon  at  2\^  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the 
amount  thereof  is  determined  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  13  (e)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  any  withdrawal  by  such  State  from  Its 
-  account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  for  purposes  other  than 
the  pa>-ment  of  compensation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  amounts 
so  withheld  from  certification  with  respect  to  such  State  pursuant 
to  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  breach  of  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  sections  303  (a)  (5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
1603  (a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  terms  "preliminary 
amount"  and  "liquidating  amount",  as  used  herein,  shall  have  the 
meanings  defined  In  section  13  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  President,  I  submit  the  following 
notice: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rtUe  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
^  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1§39,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental 
appfoprlatlcns  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June 
-^0    1940,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following  amendment,  viz: 

Section  25  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 
approved  June  30.  1939.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
division  (a)    thereof,  as  follows: 

"(a)  After  June  30,  1939,  for  the  operation  of  any  theater 
project,  except  that  any  person  employed  on  any  such  project  on 
June  30,  1939,  may  continue  to  be  carried  on  the  pay  roll,  with 
or  without  assignment  of  duty  incidental  to  the  closing  down  of 
such  project,  and  paid  his  salary  or  wage  (1)  for  the  month  of 
July  1939,  If  such  person  is  an  administrative,  supervisory,  or 
other  noncertlfied  worker,  or  (2)  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  Septeml)er  30.  1939.  if  such  person  Is  a  certified  relief  worker; 
or." 

Strike  out  "(b)." 

CONTOTOATION     OF     SPECIAL     COMMITTEE     TO     STITDY     PROBLEMS 
OF    UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    RELIEF 

Mr.  BYRNES  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
180) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con- 
trol the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Sanate: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  36,  agreed  to  June  10,  1937. 
authorizing  a  special  committee  to  study,  siirvey.  and  Investigate 
problems  of  unemployment  and  relief  hereby  is  extended  in  full 
force  and  effect  during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  the  said 
committee  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  addition  to  the  amount 
heretofore  authorized  for  such  purpose. 

SHOULD    ACTORS    FAVOR    BLOCK    BOOKING EDITORIAL    FROM    FILM 

BULLETIN 

[Mr.  Neely  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  Film  Bulletin  of  April  8.  1939, 
by  David  James  Hanna,  entitled  "Should  Actors  Favor  Block 
Booking?"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

UNLAWFUL     USE     OF     THE     BADGE.     MEDAL.     ETC..     OF     VETERANS' 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  the  last  call  of  the 
calendar  when  Senate  bill  2365  for  the  protection  against 
unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia 
of  veterans*  organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  was  before 
the  Senate  it  was,  without  objection,  passed.  I  happen  to 
be  the  author  of  the  bill,  which  was  amended  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  About  the  time  that  bill  was 
passed  there  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
House  bill  5982,  which  is  comparable  in  all  resj)ects  except 
for  the  amendments  which  were  reported  to  the  Senate 
bill  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senate  bill  2365  was 
passed  unanimously.  House  bill  5982  was,  as  I  understand, 
returned  by  mistake  to  the  House.  I  have  been  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  record  on  the  bill,  so  that  it  may  be 
passed.  The  suggestion  is  made — and  I  am  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian — that  the  Senate  ask  for 
the  return  of  House  bill  5982  from  the  House,  so  that  the 
record  of  the  bill  may  be  straightened  out. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  House  wUl  be  requested  to  return  the 
bill. 

ANNA  H.  ROSA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  RepresentaUyes  to  the  bill  (.S.  1448) 


th 


erv  ces 

shi  .11 


shsll 


for  the  relief  of  Anna  H.  Rosa, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
eluding  "$1,000",  in  line  9,  page 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliverec 
or  attorney  on  account  of  s 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
and  upon  conviction  thereof 
exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    On  behalf 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  I  move 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MINIMUM   AGE    (SEA) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid 
ing  message  from  the  President 
was  read,  and,  with  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 


rf 
that 


accompa  aying 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  S 

To  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
Minimum  Age  (Sea)  Conventiorj 
herewith  for  the  favorable  consi  leration  of  the  Congress  the 
enclosed  report  from  the  Secret!  iry  of  State  and  the  accom 
panying  draft  bill  to  implement  the  convention. 

This  bill  was  prepared  by  an  nterdepartmental  committee 
after  careful  consideration  of  Ihe  questions  involved.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  o  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  employment  of  min  irs  on  American  vessels  com 


August  3 

\  hlch  was,  on  page  1,  line  9. 

Provided",  down  to  and  in- 

l,  and  insert  "That  no  part 

,s  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 

to  or  received  by  any  agent 

rendered  In  connection 

be  unlawful,  any  contract 

Any  person  violating  the 

dee^ned  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

be  fined  in  any  sum  not 


the  Senator  from  Rhode 
the  Senate  concur  in  the 


COirVENTION    (REVISED) 

before  the  Senate  the  follow- 

of  the  United  States,  which 

papers,  referred  to  the 


ates  of  America: 
his  Government  imder  the 
(Revised),  1936,  I  transmit 


parable  to  the  standards  hereto 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 


ore  adopted  by  the  Congress 
aterstate  traffic  in  the  prod- 


ucts of  child  labor.    These  stan(  ards  consist  in  a  basic  mini- 
mum age  of  16  years  for  emplo;mient  on  small  vessels  and  a 


minimum  age  of  18  years  for 
and  in  certain  other  maritime 


employment  on  large  vessels 
employments  considered  to  be 


particularly  hazardous   or   det]  imental  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  minors  of  such  a  ;es. 

I  heartily  recommend  enactn  ent  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  it  will  extend  sti'.l  further  our  frontiers  of  social 


progress  by  erecting  additional 


ployment  of  the  youth  of  our  I  fation  at  immature  ages. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conventioi.  heretofore  ratified  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  St£  tes  will  become  effective  for 
the  United  States  on  October  2!  .  1939,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  legislation  be  Enacted  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 


The  White  House,  August  3, 


Tie 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
Lucas]  yesterday  gave  notice 
fioor  this  morning  for  the  purjjose 
The  Chair  observes  that 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presideilt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
srleld  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  do. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  ask  unaninious 
Senator  from  Illinois  being 
displacing  the  pending  business 
to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  relating  to  the  amendmefit 
bankruptcy  law.    I  will  say 
than  a  few  minutes  to  dispose 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  thai 
withdraw  the  bill. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President, 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.     Are  there  any 

Mr.  PEPPER.    There  are  nc 
which  were  passeed  upon  by 


safeguards  against  the  em- 


Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
1939. 


MUNICIPAL  BiNKRTTPTCY 

Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

;hat  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 

of  making  some  remarks. 

statement  in  the  Record,  so  the  Chair 


D;es  the  Senator  from  Ellnois 


consent  that  without  the 

off  his  feet,  and  without 

the  Senate  may  now  proceed 

3ill  6505,  Calendar  No.  928,  a 

of  the  existing  municipal 

I  think  it  will  not  take  more 

)f  the  bill,  and  I  have  assured 

if  it  does  I  shall  be  glad  to 


ta  ten 


that 


vill  the  Senator  yield? 

ajiendments  to  the  bill? 

amendments  except  the  ones 
the  Senate  committee. 


1939 
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Mr.  KING.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  measure  as  con- 
sidered by  the  Judiciary  Committee — the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Those  are  all  the  changes. 

Mr,  REED.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  state  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  The  Chair  presumes  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  yielded  for  this  purpose  without  yielding  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  at  this  time  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  6505,  the  title  of  which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6505)  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  tmiform  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States,"  approved  July  1, 
1898,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Florida  asks 
imanimous  consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill 
without  taking  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  off 
the  fl<x)r,  and  without  displacing  the  business  before  the 
Senate  in  charge  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Byrnes].    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  H.  R.  6505,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  was,  in  section  2,  page  2,  line  19,  after 
the  words  "provisions  of",  to  strike  out  "this  act"  and  insert 
"the  foregoing  section",  so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec.  2.  The  provisioiia  of  the  foregoing  section  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  additional  and  cumulative  and  not  In  diminution  of  any  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  hereby  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  81  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  banlaniptcy  throughout  the  United  States," 
approved  July  1.  1898.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  section  as  reads  as  follows:  "(6) 
any  city  town,  village,  borough,  township,  or  other  municipality" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(6)  any  county  or 
pariah  or  any  city,  town,  village,  borough,  township,  or  other 
municipality."  .  ..  ^    . 

(b)  Section  84  of  such  act,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  84.  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  any  court  by  section  81  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  such  court  after  J\me  30,  1942,  except  in  respect 
of  any  proceeding  Initiated  by  filing  a  petition  under  section  83  (a) 
on  or  prior  to  June  30,  1942." 

(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  83  of  such  act,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  before 
the  period  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Prorided.  That  proof  of  the 
delivery  of  such  sectirltles  for  evidences  of  indebtedness  covered 
by  the  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  such  written  consent." 

(d)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  83  of  such  act,  as  amended  and 
Bupplemrnted,  is  ftirther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  confirmation  of  any  such  plan  of 
composition  shall  not  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  plan 
submitted  for  confirmation  Is  at  variance  with  the  original  plan, 
which  Is  partially  completed  or  executed,  If  the  terms  of  the  plan 
submitted  for  confirmation  are  not  less  favorable  to  the  creditors 
than  the  terms  of  such  original  plan,  nor  on  the  ground  that 
partial  completion  of  such  original  plan  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  petitioner  to  meet  Its  debts  as  they  mature:  Provided,  That 
such  inability  to  meet  its  debts  existed  prior  to  the  time  such 
original  plan  was  partially  completed." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  before  this  amendment  is 
acted  upon  I  should  like  to  inquire  about  a  certain  part  of  it. 
so  that  the  Record  may  show  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
claims  for  it. 

In  subsection  (d),  beginning  on  page  3,  the  following 
phrase  is  used: 

Has  made  It  possible  for  the  petitioner  to  meet  Its  debts  as  they 

mature. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase  in  this  subsection.  Does  it  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  the  plan  may  contemplate  payment  in  full 
instead  of  payment  of  a  dividend? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  am  glad  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  question. 


What  is  attempted  by  this  language  is  to  fix  the  time  with 
respect  to  which  the  ability  of  the  political  subdivision  to  pay 
its  debts  shall  be  established  not  after  a  great  many  of  the 
creditors  had  received  refunding  bonds  and  agreed  to  a  plan 
of  composition  which  reduced  the  amoxmt  of  the  outstanding 
debt,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave  some  of  the  original 
creditors  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  claim  100  percent, 
while  the  more  generous  and  more  fair-minded  creditors  had 
agreed  to  receive  a  lesser  percentage.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
injustice  which  would  be  suffered  by  creditors  who  had  agreed 
to  the  plan  of  composition  as  it  had  partially  been  put  into 
effect,  wliich  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  time  of  filing 
the  application  in  the  Federal  court  under  this  bill  were  the 
time  with  respect  to  which  the  date  of  payment  were  de- 
termined, the  time  was  fixed  as  of  the  time  when  the  original 
plan  of  composition  Was  agreed  upon  and  put  into  effect. 
Do  I  make  the  matter  plain? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  Senator.  This  is 
what  is  troubling  me  about  that  part  of  the  amendment: 
Under  this  clause  of  the  amendment,  will  it  be  possible  to 
prefer  certain  creditors  over  other  creditors  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  them? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Oh,  no;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  the  matter  in  this  way: 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  a  given  time  a  certain  jwlitical  sub- 
division owes  a  million  dollars,  evidenced  by  outstanding 
bonds.  Let  us  suppose  that  that  subdivision,  determining  that 
it  cannot  pay  the  whole  million  dollars,  arrives  at  a  refunding 
bond  plan,  we  will  say,  which  contemplates  the  payment  of 
75  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  then  outstanding  indebtedness. 
Let  us  suppose  that  75  percent  of  the  outstanding  bondholders 
a,gree  to  the  plan  of  refunding  or  the  plan  of  composition 
and  accept  a  refunding  bond  upon  that  basis.  That  leaves  25 
percent,  we  may  say.  of  the  original  bondholders,  holding  the 
original  bonds.  Under  the  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act  no 
political  subdivision  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  law 
unless  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  unless  the 
Federal  court  acts,  after  full  consideration  of  the  case,  and 
after  51  percent  of  the  creditors  have  applied  to  the  court 
for  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  Indebtedness  by  composi- 
tion, and  after  two-thirds  of  all  the  bondholders  have  agreed 
to  a  particular  plan  of  composition. 

With  respect  to  what  time  must  a  court  find  a  political 
subdivision  unable  to  meet  Its  debts?  If  we  take  the  time 
when  the  petition  is  filed  in  court,  after  three-fourths  of 
the  creditors  have  already  taken  a  reduction  in  their  debts, 
they  might  be  able  to  pay.  It  is  ability  to  pay,  however, 
gained  at  the  expense  of  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  who 
were  willing  to  accept  the  plan  of  composition.  So,  in  order 
to  be  fair  to  all  the  creditors,  and  so  that  all  of  them  may 
be  treated  alike,  it  is  provided  that  the  time  with  respect  to 
which  the  political  subdivision  must  have  been  found  unable 
to  meet  its  debts  was  in  the  original  situation,  and  not  after 
some  of  the  creditors  had  been  generous  and  tried  to  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation. 
Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KINO.  Does  the  bill  apply  solely  and  excltisively  to 
the  situation  in  Florida? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Oh,  no,  indeed;  it  applies  to  a  great  many 
of  the  States.  It  is  NaUon-wide  In  Its  appUcatlon,  and  a 
great  many  States  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  act. 
Mr.  KINO.  Is  it  an  act  which  is  to  continue  Indefinitely? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  On  the  contrary.  It  extends  the  municipal 
bankruptcy  law  only  an  additional  emergency  period  of 

2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  proposing  to  insert  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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KnXCT  or  RECIPROCAL -TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ON  ACKICTTLTXJRE 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  June  of  1934  the  trade 
agreements  program  was  launched  under  the  direction  and 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  restoring  our  foreign  trade. 
This  program  as  conceived  and  executed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  genuinely  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  of  industry, 
of  labor,  and,  consequently,  of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  program  was  designed  to  stimulate  and  increase  the 
sale  of  American  agricultural  and  industrial  surpluses,  as 
well  as  to  safeguard  American  exports  from  discrimination 
abroad.  That  was  the  crucial  problem  that  this  administra- 
tion faced  when  it  came  into  power  in  1933.  And  these  con- 
ditions were  found  to  exist  primarily  because  of  a  measure 
passed  under  a  previous  Republican  administration  known  as 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  of  which  I  shall  speak  at 
some  length  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 

T&ADK    ACKZEMENTS    PXOCRAM     ITrNDAMENTALLT     SOUND 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  convinced  that  the  principles 
underlying  the  trade  agreements  program  and  the  methods 
Involved  in  Its  administration  are  fundamentally  sound. 
The  act  directs  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  treat  all  nations 
alike  on  a  basis  of  equahty  and  nondiscrimination,  in  other 
words,  the  policy  of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and 
I  submit  that  this  is  most  Important. 

Francis  Sayre.  in  his  new  book,  entitled  "The  Way  For- 
ward." says  that  the  four  underlying  objectives  of  the  act 
which  must  guide  the  President  in  seeking  to  increase  Amer- 
ican exports  through  reciprocal -trade  agreements  are:  First, 
to  restore  the  American  standard  of  living  to  predepression 
levels;  second,  to  increase  domestic  employment;  third,  to  in- 
crease American  purchasing  power;  and.  fourth,  to  maintain 
a  soimd  relationship  between  various  groups  of  American 
producers. 

Before  the  agreements  are  finally  negotiated  every  inter- 
ested party  is  given  full  opportunity  to  present  evidence  In 
support  of  his  views,  and  all  of  this  evidence  is  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  trade -agreements  organization  before  a  deci- 
sion is  reached  on  any  given  item.  All  of  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  factual  information 
and  expert  analysis  are  employed  in  checking  and  rechecking 
every  phase  of  the  problem. 

CONTRAST  WITH  LOGBOLLING  TARIFFS 

Can  anyone  honestly  doubt  that  these  objectives  and 
methods  represent  a  great  advance  over  the  old  logrolling 
methods  of  tariff  making  with  which  we  are  so  familiar?  If 
there  Is  a  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  any  misgivings 
as  to  what  happened  in  those  good  old  logrolling  tariff  days, 
I  respectfully  urge  him  to  ponder  well  what  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Capper,  said  on  the  subject  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1934.  during  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act: 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  Job  is  only  to  revise  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, if  bargaining  with  other  nations  Is  left  out  of  the  picture,  our 
e-xperlence  In  wTltlng  tariff  legislation,  particularly  in  the  post-war 
era.  has  been  discouraging.  Trading  between  groups  and  sections 
Is  inevitable.  Logrolling  is  inevitable,  and  in  its  most  pernicious 
form.  We  do  not  write  a  national  tariff  law.  We  Jam  together, 
through  various  unholy  alliances  and  combinations,  a  potpotirri  or 
hodgepodge  of  sectional  and  local  tariff  rates,  which  often  add  to 
our  troubles  and  increase  world  misery.  For  myself,  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  another  attempt  would  resvUt  in  a  more  happy 
ending. 

This  Is  from  the  Congressional  Record,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  page  10379. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  endorsement  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  present  tariff  policy  I  should  like  to  have  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
every  detailed  decision  on  every  individual  item  In  the  trade 
agreements  thus  far  negotiated.  There  may  well  be  some  indi- 
vidual cases  where  my  judgment  would  differ  from  that  of 
the  persons  who  were  responsible  for  the  particular  action 
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taken.  And  when  such  is  the  cale 
in  challenging  the  efficacy  of  tqe 
commodity, 

NO  QUARREL  WTTH  HONEST 
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Mr.  President,  what  I  shall 
sion  of  these  trade  treaties  and 
tionable  methods  employed  by 
of  people  in  this  country  in  their 
sition  against  the  trade-a 
to  the  iDeople  all  of  the  facts, 
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EMBAKCO  TARIFFS  TO  THE  RESCUE—  SHADES  OF  SMOOT-HAWLETISM 

Many  are  now  wondering.  jU5t  who  are  these  individuals 
who  criticize  this  trade  policy  f<  r  apparent  political  reasons? 

Bear  with  me  for  a  brief  re' lew  of  our  trade  policy  fol- 
lowing the  war,  which,  through  lack  of  vision  and  economic 
world-wide  understanding,  bro  ight  this  Nation  to  an  eco- 
ncmlc  collapse.     It  is  generally  understood  that  following 
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try loaned  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  foreign  lands,  and 
^t  at  the  same  time  we  were  championing  a  policy  of 
continuous  and  progressive  ta-iffs  until  the  cra.sh  of  1929 
came  and  chased  all  nations,  yiiih  America  In  the  lead,  to 
economic  nationalism. 

The  campaign  promises  of  tjhe  Republican  Party  of  1928 
bore  fruit  in  the  Smoot-Hawle; '  Tariff  Act.  Against  the  ad- 
vice of  a  thousand  economist*  the  party  in  power  raised 
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the  tariff  to  unprecedented  heights.  Nations  finding  it  im- 
possible to  sell  anything  In  America  over  the  tariff  wall 
retaliated  with  similar  barriers,  and  thus  was  precipitated 
price  deflation  and  fluctuation  of  currencies.  Economic  se- 
curity was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Confidence  was  destroyed, 
and  in  the  wake  followed  the  twin  goblins  of  fear  and 
disaster,  all  of  which  brought  on  a  world-wide  economic  col- 
lapse which  hurled  us  into  the  most  severe  depression  which 
the  world  has  ever  experienced. 

This,  my  colleagues,  is  a  portrayal  of  world  conditions  in 
1932  when  this  administration  came  into  power  and  to 
which  these  embargo -tariff  advocates  would  apparently  have 
us  return.  I  seriously  ask  the  people  of  the  Nation  if  they 
want  to  follow  a  leadership  which  yearns  to  return  to  the 
good  old  tariff  days.  What  does  the  record  of  these  tariff- 
barrier  advocates  show? 

FABM    INCmCZ    IN    1938-39    AS    COMPARED    WITH     1932 

It  shows  that  in  1932,  the  last  year  in  which  they  were  in 
control  of  the  Nation's  tariff  policy,  gross  farm  income  in 
this  country  amounted  to  $5,600,000,000.  By  1937  it  was 
up  to  practically  $10,000,000,000.  not  including  benefit  pay- 
ments, and.  although  it  declined  in  1938.  it  was  still  nearly 
$9,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  gross  farm  income  in  1937 
and  1938  was  some  60  to  80  percent  higher  than  in  1932. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that,  after  deduct- 
ing certain  business  expenditures,  farmers  had  an  income 
available  for  living  amounting  to  $5,200,000,000  in  1938,  as 
compared  with  $1,800,000,000  in  1932— neariy  three  times  as 
much  in  1938  as  in  1932.  In  1932.  agricultural  income  con- 
stituted only  6.6  percent  of  our  grossly  depleted  national  in- 
come. By  1938,  our  national  income  having  meanwhile 
greatly  Increased,  agricultural  income  had  increased  to  about 
9.5  percent  of  the  national  income.  In  1936  and  1937  it  was 
about  10  percent. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1939  there  was  some  decline 
in  farm  Income  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  a  smaller  amount  of  cotton  being  sold  or  placed 
under  loan  at  a  price  level  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Nevertheless  farm  cash  income  for  the  4  months  of  1939 
was  $1,960,000,000  as  compared  with  $2,060,000,000  a  year 
ago. 

Including  benefit  payments  it  was  actually  higher  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year— $2,240,000,000  as  against 
$2,230,000,000.  Compare  these  figures  with  1932,  when,  for 
the  same  months,  farm  cash  income  was  $1,530,000,000.  Ex- 
cluding Government  payments,  farm  cash  income  for  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year  was  28  percent  hrgher  than  in  1932. 
For  the  crop  year  1932-33  farmers  in  this  country  got  an 
average  of  38  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat.  In  1938  they 
got  55  cents.  In  1932  they  got  31.9  cents  a  bushel  for  corn, 
as  against  50  cents  in  1938;  for  oats,  15.7  cents  in  1932  and 
22  cents  in  1938.  In  1932  they  received  $3.44  a  hundred 
pounds  for  hogs,  as  against  $7.74  a  hundred  in  1938;  and 
$4.07  a  hundred  for  cattle  in  1932  as  against  $6.53  a  hundred 
in  1938.  In  1932  the  cotton  farmer  got  an  average  of  6.5 
cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton  as  against  8.6  cents  In  1938. 
In  1932  butterfat  prices  averaged  17.9  cents  per  pound;  in 
1938.  26.3  cents.  And  let  me  add  that  these  various  prices 
for  1938  do  not  include  the  additional  income  received  by 
some  of  these  producer  groups  in  the  way  of  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  a  decline  In  many  farm  prices  during  the  current 
year,  I  notice  they  still  compare  very  favorably  with  prices 
In  1932.  As  of  June  15,  1939,  farmers  in  this  country  were 
getting  on  the  average  62.5  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  as  com- 
pared with  37.3  cents  on  the  same  date  in  1932;  for  com, 
49.9  cents  a  bushel  as  against  28  cents  in  June  1932;  for 
oats,  29.9  cents  as  against  19.8;  for  hogs,  $5.96  a  hundred  as 
against  $2.C2;  for  beef  cattle,  $6.81  a  hundred  as  against  $3.81; 
for  cotton,  8.7  cents  a  pound  as  against  4.6,  and  for  butterfat, 
22.2  cents  a  pound  as  against  14.6. 

There  you  have  a  truthful  and  honest  comparison  of  how 
the  farm  situation  stood  In  1938  and  stands  today  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  agricultural  wreck  that  this  administration 
had  to  begin  salvaging  when,  by  overwhelming  demand  of 
the  voters,  the  devotees  of  embargo  tariffs  finally,  by  request, 
relinquished  control  of  our  national  affairs  back  In  1932. 
Even  the  shortest  of  memories  will  he  painfully  jogged  by 
these  facts. 

Now  then,  in  calling  attention  to  these  figures,  I  do  not 
imply  that  farm  prices  and  farm  income  today  are  all  that 
we  want  them  to  be.  Not  only  can  I  read  the  market  quota- 
tions in  the  daily  papers,  but  I  own  farm  lands  myself  and 
I  live  among  farm  people.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
I  think  every  farmer  will  do  well  to  ask  himself  sincerely 
and  honestly  if.  in  view  of  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  under  the  present  program,  he  would  wish  once  more 
to  entrust  himself  to  the  loving  and  tender  care  of  the  em- 
bargo tariff  devotees  whose  record  is  one  of  total  collapse  in 
their  final  days  of  unstable  and  tottering  power,     i 

THET  WISH  THET  HAD  NEVER  HEARD  OF  193S 

They,  themselves,  are  a  little  embarrassed  when  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  raise  such  questions,  for  I  observe 
that  they  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  divert  our  attention 
from  1932.  Their  comparisons.  I  note,  are  always  with  con- 
ditions of  today  as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  in  the 
twenties.  In  fact,  tables  of  this  general  tjTje  are.  from  time 
to  time,  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record;  comparisons 
of  farm  prices  are  made,  not  with  1932.  but  with  the  twenties, 
or  with  average  prices  computed  during  the  long  and  diffl- 
cult  upward  pull  since  1932. 

In  their  tender  solicitude  for  the  farmers  they  ask  that 
we  simply  blot  from  our  memory  the  dire  happenings  which 
occurred  between  1929  and  1932.  This,  of  course,  is  an  insult 
to  American  Intelligence.  It  is  too  transparent.  We  are 
asked  to  ignore  experience. 

SEDUCING   THE   FARMER   WITH    PLAUSIBLE    NONSENSB 

And  yet.  in  the  face  of  that  experience,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
meaningless  babble  about  farm  imports.  Unceasing  is  their 
cry  of  "the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer." 
Who  disagrees  with  them?  And  what  American  farmer  do 
they  mean?  The  cotton  farmer?  The  wheat  farmer?  The 
corn  farmer?    The  tobacco  farmer?    The  fruit  grower? 

What  nonsense. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  country  with  a  modicum  of  farm 
Intelligence  who  does  not  know  that  in  ordinary  years  these 
great  branches  of  agriculture  already  command  all  of  the 
American  market.  Certainly  everyone  knows  that  here  and 
there  will  be  found  some  particular  type  or  grade  of  product 
which  must  be  imported.  Obviously,  it  cannot  be  a  question 
of  getting  or  keeping  the  American  market  for  the  American 
fanners  listed  above,  for  they  already  have  it.  What  they 
need  is  foreign  markets  for  the  surpluses  they  cannot  sell 
at  home. 

Take  the  case  of  com  hogs,  in  which  my  own  State  is  par- 
ticularly interested.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
campaign  last  fall  out  in  my  country,  following  the  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936,  about  imports  of  com.  In  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1934,  with  a  billion -bushel  shortage  in  the  com 
crop  of  1934,  imports  of  corn  increased  to  a  little  over  20,000,- 
000  bushels.  In  1935-36,  31,000.000  bushels  came  in.  And  in 
1936-37.  with  another  billion-bushel  shortage  in  the  1936  crop, 
78.000.000  bushels  were  imported.  Compare  these  import 
figures  with  a  normal  domestic  crop  of  around  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  bushels.  Do  such  figures  Indicate  that  the 
corn  farmer  can  be  made  prosperous  by  shutting  out  imports? 
Would  the  blocking  of  every  single  crack  and  crevice  in  an 
attem.pt  to  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  com  farmer 
do  the  trick?  Of  course  not.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  increased  imports  during  this  period  made  up  in  only 
a  small  degree  for  the  severe  and  unusual  domestic  short- 
age, and  the  imports  were  badly  needed  in  our  country. 
They  came  In  over  the  full  tariff  rate,  because  rising  domestic 
prices  drew  them  in  over  the  tariff.  In  1937-38  they  fell 
to  34,000.000  bushels,  and.  for  the  11  months  ending  May  30, 
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1939.  they  amounted  to  only  about  300.000  bushels,  an  amount 
which  could  be  produced  in  any  one  of  the  many  corn  counties 
in  Illinois.  Even  at  their  peak,  these  imports  were  equivalent 
to  only  about  3  percent  of  the  average  production  of  com  in 
the  United  States. 

When  comparisons  are  made  by  these  political  opportim- 
ists  to  com  imports,  then,  and  only  then,  do  they  find  it 
expedient  to  recall  that  there  was  such  a  year  as  1932.  That 
is  the  only  time  Senators  will  ever  bear  them  discuss  the 
agricultural  problems  of  that  year.  Of  course,  there  were 
extremely  small  imports  of  com  in  1932.  because  out  in  my 
section  of  Illinois  the  domestic  price  was  never  as  much  as 
the  tariff  rate  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  Can  any  reasonable 
human  being  imagine  any  person  in  the  Argentine,  or  in  any 
other  corn-producing  country,  being  so  foolish  as  to  ship  corn 
to  this  country  in  1932,  paying  25  cents  for  tariff  and  then 
disposing  of  their  produce  on  the  American  market  at  a  price 
siibstan,  ially  lower  thar,  25  cents  a  bushel? 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  under  normal  weather  conditions 
the  corn  Industry,  or,  better  still,  the  corn-hog  industry,  is 
on  a  net-export  basis  by  a  distinct  margin.  Before  the  world 
depression  we  were  exporting  about  40  percent  of  our  total 
lard  production.  Under  normal  conditions  of  production  we 
still  are  exporting  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  our  total 
production  of  lard.  We  also  export  substantial  quantities 
of  pork  and  other  hog  products.  Imports  of  these  prodxipts 
are  insignificant.  Net  exports  of  com  are  likewise  substan- 
tial. Last  year,  under  the  impetus  of  the  trade  agreements, 
"this  country  exported  more  than  100.000.000  bushels  of  corn, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  second  largest  annual  export  on  record. 
The  real  problem  of  the  corn-hog  farmer  Is  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses  which  cannot  be  profitably  absorbed  in  the 
domestic  market.  That  cannot  be  done  through  piling  on 
high  tariffs  and  inviting  retaliatory  high  tariffs  by  customer 
nations.  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  must  follow  a 
tariff  policy  designed  both  to  reopen  foreign  outlets  and  to 
make  the  domestic  market  more  prosperous. 

This  com-hog  case  is  an  apt  illustration  of  what  I 
meant  a  few  minutes  ago  when  I  said  that  this  talk  about 
"the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer"  is  in  reality 
a  meaningless  babble  so  far  as  concerns  the  farmer  who 
exports.  But  what  about  those  branches  of  agriculttire 
which  do  not  produce  enou?h.  even  under  high  tariffs,  to 
meet  our  domestic  requirements?  Why  not  reserve  every 
small  fraction  of  the  domestic  market  for  these  deficit 
branches  of  our  farming  industry? 

This  can  be  done  if  we  want  to  pay  the  price.  But  what 
is  the  price?  It  means  that  for  every  additional  acre  we 
put  to  work  in  such  fashion  we  shall  lose  probably  4  acres  now 
devoted  to  the  production  of  export  crops. 

On  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  an  address  made  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  May  4.  1936: 

By  all  means  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  home  market.  But  I 
wunt  you  to  think  seriously  about  the  fact  that  farmers  have  more 
to  lose  through  nationalistic  policies  than  any  other  group.  In 
the  present  year — 1936 — farmers  are  cultivating  probably  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  mUlion  acres  that  are  going  to  produce  things  which  will 
be  sold  abroad.  The  most  additional  land  they  could  use  by  cutting 
out  Imports  would  be  perhaps  10.000.000  acres.  It  Just  wouldn't  be 
good  sense  to  risk  having  to  leave  35.000  000  to  45.000,000  acres  idle  In 
order  to  try  to  gain  a  market  for  10,000.000  acres.  I  don't  think 
farmers  are  foolish  enoiigh  to  trade  dollars  for  quarters,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  pressure  may  be  by  those  who  are  busy  grinding 
their  own  axes. 

There  we  have  the  nub  of  the  whole  situation.  The  fact 
is  that  the  whole  idea  of  solving  our  farm-surplus  problem 
by  simply  putting  embargo  tariffs  on  everything  that  has  the 
same  agricultural  name  as  something  produced  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  In  my  humble  opinion,  instead 
of  solving  the  surplus  problem  such  an  extreme  tariff  policy 
can  only  aggravate  It.  What  results  is  a  vicious  circle  of 
embargo  protectionism  all  around  and  greatly  reduced  foreign 
market  outlets  for  our  exportable  surpluses  of  farm  and  other 
products.    In  this  vicious  circle  of  trade  annihilation  the 
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home  market  also  will  shrink.  :  n  consequence  the  very  in- 
dustries that  think  they  are  benefiting  when  they  squeeze 
out  the  last  pound  of  imports  t  lat  are  assumed  to  be  com- 
petitive will  find,  in  most  cases,  tl  lat  they  have  succeeded  only 
in  making  themselves  the  excltsive  possessors  of  a  poorer 

market. 

The  truth  is  that  this  embargo  tariff  game  is  an  extremely 
costly  one,  no  matter  how  we  l)ok  at  it.  We  cannot  pre- 
serve the  American  market  by  ;hat  method.  We  can  only 
destroy  it.  We  found  that  out  li  i  1930.  Of  all  the  phases  of 
our  national  life  it  is  costliest  to  agriculture  because  of  agri- 
culture's great  dependence  upon  export  outlets. 

Does  this  encounter  with  bald  facts  discourage  the  dis- 
ciples of  embargo  tariffs?  Inde«  d,  it  does  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  go  on  piling  up  pDpaganda  by  the  ton  about 
farm  Imports — propaganda  tha;  is  wholly  unsound  in  its 
premises,  wholly  misleading  in  ts  inferences,  and  basically 
opposed  to  the  real  interests  bo  h  of  the  farmer  and  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  shown  bejond  question  their  willing- 
ness to  play  upon  the  prejudice!  of  any  among  our  farming 
population  who  can  be  influenced  by  the  dissemination  of 
statistical  or  other  material  '  eneered  with  pious  fraud. 
True,  there  is  no  law  against  i .  if  they  can  get  away  with 
it,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  mighty  poor  way  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  to  the  Se;  late  as  one  classical  example 
what  occurred  last  year  in  m  ^  campaign  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  My  opponent  w  is  so  bold  and  brazen  in  the 
quotation  of  incorrect  figures  upon  this  question  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Vanderpoel,  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing financial  editors  of  tie  Nation.  Vanderpoel,  who 
ordinarily  shuns  politics,  was  so  outraged  with  this  type 
of  propaganda  that   he  steppjd   away   from   the   field   of 


finance  long  enough  to  advise 
words: 


his  readers  in  the  following 


kn 


This  candidate  certainly  must 
is  to  exist  It  must  be  two-way 
goods    produced    in    this    country 
Jobs.    He  probably  did  not  know, 
industries   successful    in  export 
those  industries  which  complain 
true,  it  must  be  obvious  to  those 
can  standard  of  living  is  higher  tl 
were  barred  from  this  country  and 
the  case — the  United  States  cease< 


low  that  If  international  trade 

tinde.     He  must  know  that  the 

and    shipped    abroad    provided 

t  Is  true,  that,  as  a  whole,  the 

n  arkets  pay  higher   wages   than 

(if  foreign  markets.    This  being 

ith  open  minds  that  the  Ameri- 

an  it  would  be  If  foreign  goods 

as  would  necessarily  have  to  be 

shipping  Its  goods  abroad. 


wi 


tiat 


The  amazing  part  of  it  Is 
the  impartial  financial  expert 
ard  of  his  talk  could  not  have 
running  for  the  smallest  ware 
and  down  the  State  as  ah 
oflflce  In  "1940,  mouthing  the 
imwarranted  propaganda   to 
1938.    Surely  Intelligent  farmers 
trade  agreements  will  not  be 
tactics. 


THE    FAEM    IMPORT   BOCIT — STAT  [STICAL    HOCtTS-POCTJS    DEL17XI 


To  be  sure,  the  method  of 


about  farm  Imports  follows  the  same  pattern  wherever  it 


appears.    It  all  is  based  upor 
pocus  embedded  in  the  false 
that  all  Imports  of  agricultural 
a  few  things  Uke  rubber,  coffee 


bananas,  are  bad  for  the  farmisr,  and  the  more  of  them  the 


worse  it  is.    So  these  so-calle( 


their  sophomoric  statistics,  b  isy  themselves  in  fixing  up 
tables  showing  imports  of  agri  lultural  products  in  whatever 
way  the  figures  can  be  assem  9led  to  make  it  appear  that 
something  terrible  is  happenlrg  to  the  farmer. 

Let  there  be  an  increase  from  500  to  5,000  poimds  in 
imports  of  some  item  that  bears  an  agricultural  connota- 


thls  candidate,  of  whom 
said,  "the  Intellectual  stand- 
been  lower  if  he  had  been 
office,"  is  now  running  up 
arnoimced  candidate  for  high 
same  vicious,  incorrect,  and 
^hich  he   gave  utterance   In 
and  those  interested  in  the 
deceived  by  such  demagogic 


stirring  up  flctitiotis  alarm 


a  line  of  statistical  hocus- 
premlse,  already  mentioned, 
products  other  than  perhaps 
tea,  silk,  cocoa,  perhaps,  and 


friends  of  the  farmer,  with 


tion,  and  an  Increase  of  900 


percent  is  played  up  in  the 


1939 
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Record  and  dangled  before  the  farmer  as  If  it  were  the  final 
measure  of  catastrophe  visited  upon  him  by  a  perverse  and 
unsympathetic  Government.  Sometimes  the  tables  give  ac- 
tual percentages.  At  other  times  this  is  left  to  the  unsus- 
pecting victim  of  such  propaganda  to  compute  for  himself. 
That  the  domestic  production  and  consumption  of  some 
article  which  bears  the  same  name  rims  into  millions  of 
pounds,  perhaps  even  billions  of  pounds,  is  never  mentioned. 
To  what  extent  the  imports  are  competitive,  if  at  all,  is  never 
mentioned.  Never  a  word  is  there,  either,  as  to  whether  the 
imports  increased  because  of  domestic  crop  failure  or  some 
other  temporary  or  special  condition;  nor  is  any  word  men- 
tioned about  agricultural  prices  or  income,  if,  meanwhile, 
these  have  also  been  rising.  Only  a  loud  silence  is  bestowed 
upon  such  pertinent  factors  by  the  devotees  of  embargo 
tariffs. 

BOW    1937   FAKM   IMPORT  FIGURES   WZRX   USED   FOR   POLITICAI.  DECEPTION 

Such  shameful  misuse  of  trade  figures  reached  the  most 
extravagant  heights  in  dealing  with  statistics  of  1937  and 
1938,  following  the  drought  of  1936.  Due  in  large  part  to 
effects  of  the  drought,  and  also  to  a  marked  economic  recov- 
ery in  1937  which  resulted  in  greatly  increased  Imports  of 
agricultural  raw  materials,  there  was  In  1937,  as  we  all  know, 
a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  agricultiu-al  produce.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  of  exports  in 
some  important  types  of  farm  products  affected  by  the 
drought.  In  some  cases  there  was  even  a  temporary  domestic 
shortage,  and  a  reversal  of  the  normal  fiow  of  trade. 

This  was  too  tempting  a  situation  for  the  proponents  of 
embargo  tariffs  to  resist.  Because  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  had  increased  from  around  $1,070,000,000  in  1935 
to  $1,240,000,000  in  1936  and  then  to  $1,580,000,000  in  1937.  it 
was  easy  to  get  up  gruesome  tables  about  such  imports  for 
the  delusion  of  the  unsuspecting.  Since  exports  of  many 
farm  products  fell  off  sharply  or  disappeared  during  the 
crop  year  1936-37,  it  also  was  easy  to  pretend  that  little  was 
being  accomplished  through  trade  agreements  toward  restor- 
"  ing  foreign-market  outlets  for  our  farm  surpluses.  So  the 
country  was  flooded  with  figures  intended  to  stir  up  fear  and 
alarm  about  increased  imports,  or  figures  which  belittled  the 
progress  which  most  certainly  had  been  made  in  reopening 
export  channels. 

WHAT  THE    1937   AGRICULTURAL   IMPORTS  CONSISTED  OF,   AND  WHY   THXT 

IMCREASID 

This  whole  performance  was  a  colossal  hoax.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  of  the  $1,580,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  we  imported  in  1937,  well  up  toward  half— 
$711,000,000,  or  45  percent — consisted  of  major  types  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  a  kind  not  even  produced  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  carpet  wool,  and  so  forth. 
Another  $161,000,000  worth,  or  10.2  percent,  consisted  of 
products  Imported  chiefly  because  of  the  drought,  such  as 
com,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  meat  products,  barley  malt, 
tallow,  and  butter.  A  further  $166,000,000  worth,  or  10.5 
percent,  consisted  of  sugar,  a  product  on  which  we  not  only 
had  a  high  tariff  but  also  highly  restrictive  quantitative 
limitations  on  imports  under  our  sugar  quota  legislation. 
A  further  $447,000,000  worth,  or  28.3  percent,  consisted  of 
major  types  of  products  which  we  normally  do  not  produce 
in  large  enough  quantities  for  our  own  needs,  even  though 
we  levy  high  tariff  duties  on  most  of  them,  such  as  dutiable 
tjrpes  of  wool,  flaxseed  and  certain  other  oilseeds,  sausage 
casings,  olives,  and  so  forth.  There  was  a  residual  item  of 
some  $95,000,000 — 6  percent — consisting  of  minor  items  sim- 
ilar in  nature  to  the  items  included  in  these  various  cate- 
gories of  major  items  and  properly  falling  within  one  or  the 
other  category. 

A    CONSPIRACT     OF    SILENCB    CONCERNING    THE    RISE    OF    FARM    INCOMS 

IN    1937 

These  attacks  contained  no  hint  that,  excluding  sugar  (im- 
ports of  which  were  under  quota  control) ,  only  about  4  percent 
of  all  of  our  agricultural  imports  in  the  crop  year  1936-37,  fol- 
lowing the  1936  drought,  consisted  of  trade-agreement  items. 


Obviously,  therefore,  trade  agreements  could  have  had  little 
bearing  on  the  increase  in  imports.  They  failed  to  state 
that  duty  reductions  made  on  farm  products  in  the  various 
trade  agreements  were  a  negligible  factor  in  the  whole 
situation.  They  failed  to  state  that  in  1929  our  agricultural 
Imports  amounted  to  $2,220,000,000.  as  against  the  subse- 
quent peak  flgure  of  $1,580,000,000  in  1937.  They  failed  to 
state  that  in  the  very  year  1937.  which  Is  generally  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  hullabaloo,  farm  cash  income 
went  up  to  $8,600,000,000,  as  compared  with  $8,000,003,000  in 
1936  and  $4,600,000,000  in  1932. 

And  yet  in  1932  farm  imports  had  descended  to  a  rock- 
bottom  level  of  $668,000,000.  Concerning  these  things  there 
has  been  only  a  loud  and  significant  silence  from  the  decep- 
tive propagandists. 

Now,  every  reasonable  and  informed  person  should  know 
that  the  cvunulatlve  effects  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936 
were  a  highly  abnormal  element  in  the  trade  picture,  result- 
ing in  greatly  Increased  imports  and  greatly  reduced  exports 
of  drought-affected  items.  It  was  likewise  obvious  that  rap- 
idly improving  economic  conditions  during  the  latter  part 
of  1936  and  throughout  most  of  1937  had  resulted  in  large  in- 
creases in  imports  of  various  agricultural  raw  materials;  and 
I  do  not  think  anybody  had  any  reason  to  complain  about 
that.  It  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  responsible  oflacials 
of  the  Government  and  by  many  others  that,  once  the  effects 
of  the  drought  wore  off,  imports  would  recede  and  exports  of 
grain  and  livestock  products  and  of  other  Items  affected  by 
the  drought  would  recover.  With  the  harvesting  of  the  new 
crops  in  1937,  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

THE    LARGE    INCREASE    OF    AGRICXTLTimAL    EXPORTS    IN    193B 

In  1938  our  exports  of  agricultural  products  reached  the 
highest  point  since  1930,  namely,  $828,000,000.  This  level 
was  attained,  moreover,  in  spite  of  a  38-percent  decline  in 
exports  of  raw  cotton,  from  $369,000,000  in  1937  to  $229,000,- 
000  in  1938 — a  decline  which  was  due  partly  to  shrinking 
foreign  Industrial  activity,  partly  to  increased  foreign  com- 
petition in  cotton  production,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact 
that  our  cotton  was  pegged  above  world  levels  for  cotton. 
Our  exports  of  farm  products  other  than  cotton  increased  by 
$171,000,000,  or  40  percent,  as  compared  with  1937.  The 
biggest  increase  was  in  grains  and  grain  preparations — dis- 
tinctly drought-affected  items — namely,  from  $94,000,000  in 
1937  to  $223,000,000  in  1938.  There  was  some  increase  In 
pork  and  lard  exports— from  $29,000,000  to  $36,000,000— but 
the  lagging  effects  of  the  drought  still  were  felt  In  con- 
nection with  this  Item.  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
increased  from  $135,000,000  to  $156,000,000;  exports  of  fruits 
and  fruit  preparations  from  $80,000,000  to  $96,000,000. 

ACRlCULTtTRAL  EXPORTS  DURINC  THE  PRESENT  TEAR,  1938-39 

The  figures  I  have  just  quoted  relate  to  the  calendar  year 
1938.  Recently  figures  have  been  given  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1938-39,  including  the  last  6  months  of  1938  and  the  first 
4  months  of  1939.  These  figures  show  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  our  agricultural  exports  during  this  10 -month  period  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1937-38,  a  de- 
cline from  $777,000,000  to  $613,000,000,  or  21  percent. 

In  connection  with  a  program  of  this  kind  I  do  not  mind 
giving  the  honest  facts  as  they  exist.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  giving  the  particular  decline  of  agricultural  exports 
during  the  last  10  months  of  this  year  is  that  I  want  the 
American  people  to  know  the  facts  in  connection  with  these 
reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

This  decline  was  chiefly  due  to  the  continued  low  levels  of 
cotton  exports  dtu-ing  1939,  but  also  partly  due  to  other 
causes.  As  stated  above.  American  cotton,  normally  our 
leading  agricultural  export  commodity,  was  priced  well  above 
competitive  levels  in  world  markets  and  a  large  part  of  oiu: 
better-grade  cotton  was  tied  up  in  loans.  This  situation,  to- 
gether with  discouraging  world  conditions,  caused  our  cotton 
exports  to  fall  to  about  57  percent  of  1937-38  levels. 
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Shipments  of  American  agricultural  products  Into  foreign 
markets  in  the  last  half  of  1938  and  early  months  of  1939  were 
hampered  by  adverse  world  economic  conditions.  World  in- 
dustrial activity  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Foreign  markets  were 
unsettled  by  international  tension.  Furthermore,  foreign  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  commodities  which  compete  with 
leading  American  farm  exports  increased  greatly.  In  Argen- 
tina, for  example,  the  1938-39  wheat  crop  was  almost  twice 
that  of  last  year,  and  the  rye  crop  more  than  tripled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  considering  the  unfavorable  world  situ- 
ation, exports  of  agricultural  products  other  than  cotton  held 
up  very  well  during  the  10-month  period  between  July  1938 
through  April  1939.  In  terms  of  quantity,  as  measured  by 
an  index,  they  actually  increased  about  8  percent  over  the 
high  1937-38  level.  Lower  prices,  however,  caused  about  an 
8-percent  decline  in  terms  of  value.  Shipments  of  American 
tobacco,  fruits,  grains  and  grain  products,  meat,  and  lard  to 
foreign  markets  were  all  greater  in  terms  of  quantity  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  Improved  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets obtained  through  trade  agreements  unquestionably 
helped  to  sustain  exports  of  these  products. 

Even  in  value  terms,  and  even  when  cotton  is  included,  our 
agricultural  exports  this  year  are  much  larger  than  in  1932-33. 
The  value  of  our  exports  of  all  agricultural  conunodities  in 
the  10-month  period  from  July  1932  to  April  1933  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $503,000,000.  For  the  same  months  in 
1938-39  such  exports  were  valued  at  $613,000,000,  an  increase 
of  about  22  percent.  Inclusion  of  cotton,  however,  greatly 
distorts  the  comparison,  and  minimizes  the  gains  registered 
on  other  products.  When  cotton  is  excluded,  the  value  of  our 
agricultural  exports  increased  by  more  than  91  percent  as 
compared  with  1932-33. 

THK  ^UARP  DECUNK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  IN    1938  AND    1939 

Turning  now  to  the  import  side  of  the  picture,  the  fig\ires 
show,  as  had  been  forecast,  that  agricultural  imports  declined 
very  sharply  during  the  calendar  year  1938  and  early  1939. 
From  $1,580,000,000  in  1937  they  dropped  to  nine  hundred  and 
nf  ty-5ix  millions  in  1938,  a  decline  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  millions,  or  nearly  40  percent.  Again  the  two  factors 
already  mentioned — general  business  conditions  and  the  1936 
drought— were,  in  their  reverse  aspects,  the  chief  influences 
governing  the  trend  of  our  agricultural  trade.  PrlmarUy  be- 
cause of  the  business  and  industrial  recession  there  was  a 
sharp  decline— from  $711,000,000  to  $479.000.000— in  the  im-  | 
ports  of  agricultural  products  of  a  kind  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  rubber,  silk,  carpet  wool,  coffee,  tea. 
spices,  and  various  fibers— nearly  half  the  decline  being  ac-  I 
counted  for  by  rubber  alone.  But  the  business  recession  was  [ 
al«)  an  important  contributing  cause  of  the  sharp  decline  in 
imports  of  other  Items,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  clothing  wool, 
and  vegetable  oils.  The  passing  of  the  effects  of  the  drought 
concributed  to  the  reduction  in  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and 
flaxseed,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sharp  decline  in 
import*  of  com,  wheat,  fodder,  and  feeds. 

FVg-  tt^  most  part,  the  1938  trends  have  continued  into 
1939,  T*^  decline  wa.<»  sharper  in  Imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities more  or  less  similar  to  kinds  produced  in  the  United 
States  than  It  was  In  those  types  not  produced  at  all  in  com- 
mercial quantities  In  this  colmtry.  The  value  of  imports  of 
agricultural  products  Into  the  United  States  during  the  first 
10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year— July  1938-April  1939— 
was  19  percent  lower  than  during  the  corresponding  months 
ot  last  year.  Actual  quantiUes  Imported  also  fell.  Particu- 
la'-ly  great  declines  took  place  in  quantities  of  imports  of  corn, 
99  percent:  barley  malt.  49  percent:  barley  grain.  99.9  per- 
cent; hogs,  99  percent;  butter.  60  percent;  and  dried  eggs,  80 
pcfcent. 

'v-f        WHAT  OV%  ACKICULTUKAL  IMPOSTS  CONSISTED  OF  IN    1938 

By  1938  the  drought  factor  was  practicaUy  eliminated  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  trade  picture,  except  as  regards 
livestock  products,  as  to  which  there  was  still  some  lagging 
effect.    liBt  us  lo<*  more  closely  at  the  1938  import  figures. 
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of  an  agricultural  character. 


therefore,  and  see  Just  what  it  is. 

that  we  normally  import  into  th  s  country. 

Of  our  total  agricultural  impoits  of  $956,000,000  in  1938,  It 
appears  that  $479,000,000—50  percent— were  of  a  type  not 
even  produced  in  the  United  States.  A  total  of  $9,600,000— 
1  percent — consisted  of  items  su:h  as  grains,  feedstuffs,  and 
so  forth,  that  we  do  not  import  iii  quantity  except  in  years  of 
great  domestic  shortage.  The  lecession  of  the  drought  In- 
fluence is  revealed  in  the  decUne  ( i  this  item  from  $116,700,000 


percent  of  our  total  agricul- 

g   $467,000,000.   $402,000,000 

equired  to  maintain  Ameri- 

ir  the  most  part,  these  were 

$402,000,000.  $130,000,000 

iports  are  rigidly  controlled 

Other  items  in  this  cate- 


in  1937,  when  it  accounted  for  7. 

tural  imports.     Of  the  remainii 

consisted  of  products  regularly 

can  standards  cf  consumption. 

imported  over  high  tariffs.    Of 

consisted  of  sugar,  of  which  ii 

imder  ovu-  sugar  quota  legislatioj 

gory  included  hides  and  skins,  clothing  wool,  certain  varieties 

of  tobacco,  certain  vegetable  oilaand  oil  seeds,  certain  special 

types  of  raw  cotton,  dates,  olives,  various  nuts,  and  so  forth. 

There  remains,  out  of  the  $461,000,000  mentioned  above,  a 

residual  item  of  $66,000,000.  codiposed  of  a  large  number  of 

smaU  items  falling  into  one  or  another  of  the  foregoing 

categories. 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  an  indii  lation  of  the  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural products  we  normally  imp(  rt.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
we  could  entirely  shut  out  some  or  all  of  these  classes  of 
imports  if  we  wanted  to  do  so.  In  fact,  if  I  thought  such  a 
course  would  solve,  or  help  to  si  >lve,  the  Nation's  farm  prob- 
lem, I  should  be  the  first  to  urge  its  adoption.  But  every 
thinking  man  knows  that  the  only  possible  outcome  would 
be  just  the  reverse. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AS  A  FACT  OR  IN  THE  TRADE  PICTURE 

In  the  whole  foreign-trade  situation  as  it  pertains  to  agri- 
cultural products  the  part  pla  red  by  the  trade-agreements 
program  has  been  fundamental  y  constructive.  Opponents  of 
the  program,  as  I  have  said,  ha/e  made  every  effort  to  make 
matters  appear  otherwise,  but  i:  i  support  of  their  claims  they 
have  offered  little  more  than  a  loisy  repetition  of  statements 
that  are  entirely  without  foun«tion. 

Claims  to  the  effect  that  traie  agreements  are  responsible 
for  large  and  damaging  increases  in  impcrts  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  one  sort  and  another  are  the  chief  reliance  of  these 
critics.  The  temptation  to  aA^ance  such  claims  was  espe- 
cially great  in  1937,  when  agricultural  imports,  for  reasons 
already  noted,  were  increasiig.  Actually,  however,  trade 
agreements  had  very  little  to  do  with  these  increased  imports, 


and  they  are  still  distinctly  a 
tural  Import  situation.    Most 


minor  element  in  the  agricul- 
of  the  increases  in  imports 


which  took  place  in  1937— in  :reases  which  were  heralded 


throughout  the  country  by  the 


embargo  tariff  crowd  as  being 


amounts  that  may  be  importec 


It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  at 


attributable  in  large  measure  tj  the  trade  agreements — were 
really  on  products  that  had  ne  rer  been  touched  in  any  trado^ 
agreement.  The  truth  is  that,  while  tariff  reductions  have 
been  made  on  a  ntmiber  of  a{  ricultiu^l  Items,  these  reduc- 
tions have  thus  far  been  very  n  loderate  and,  where  necessary, 
have  been  carefully  saf cguard<  d  by  quota  limitations  on  the 


at  the  reduced  rates. 


EXACCESATED  AND  FALSE  CLAIMS  OF  INJURT   FSOM  DtJTT   EEDCCT10N8  OH 

FARM    PI  ODUCTS 


this  time  to  take  up  each  and 


every  agricultural  item  in  th  s  connection  and  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  results  of  duty  reductions  wherever 
any  have  been  made;  but  I  wi!  I  say  that  in  every  case  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  in  i  rhich  charges  have  been  made 
that  this  or  that  branch  of  agriculture  was  "sold  down  the 
river"  a  little  Investigating  of  The  actual  facts  soon  disclosed 
that  the  charge  was — to  put  it  biildly — greatly  exaggerated. 

When,  for  example,  the  fir*  trade  agreement  was  signed 
with  Canada  there  were  statements  galore  alwut  how  the 
domestic  market  was  going  ts  be  swamped  with  Canadian 
cattle,  dairy  products,  and  so  f  jrth.  It  never  happened.  In- 
creases did  occur  in  the  import  5  of  some  of  these  items.    That 
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was  to  be  expected;  but  any  unbiased  analysis  of  the  facts 
will  promptly  disclose  to  any  reasonable  person  that  the  In- 
creased importations  of  farm  products  resulting  from  duty 
reductions  have  been  far  too  small  in  relation  to  our  domestic 
production  and  supply  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
domestic  prices.  I  challenge  any  person  who  takes  exception 
to  this  statement  to  submit  the  issue  to  any  properly  qualified 
group  of  economic  and  market  analysts.  What  he  will  surely 
be  told,  because  it  is  the  truth,  is  that  the  facts  do  not  support 
such  irresponsible  and  exaggerated  claims. 

SOME  SEE  ONLY  A  PAST  OF  THE  TARIFT  PICTURE 

If  such  an  inqxiiry  as  I  have  suggested  is  broadened  out.  as 
ft  should  be,  to  Include  the  effects  of  the  trade -agreements 
program  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  program  actually 
operates  in  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  dairyman,  the 
cattleman,  and  of  the  others  who.  according  to  the  claims 
of  the  embargo  tariff  crowd,  have  been  hurt.  Some  of  these 
producers  may  think  they  are  better  off  when  their  industry 
has  absolutely  100  percent  of  the  home  market  than  they  are 
when  it  shares  a  small  percentage  of  the  home  market  with 
the  foreigner,  but  in  jumping  at  any  such  conclusion  they  are 
overlooking  an  extremely  vital  point. 

If.  in  order  to  get  every  small  fraction  of  the  home  market, 
cattlemen,  dairymen,  and  others  in  similar  status  enter  into 
political  trading  with  every  other  industry  that  is  demanding 
the  same  air-tight  monopoly  of  the  home  market — and  that 
is  what  inevitably  happens  when  the  tariff -logrolling  process 
gets  under  way — then  the  only  possible  outcome  is  an  embargo 
tariff  policy  all  around.  That.  I  insist,  is  a  siu-e-fire  way  to 
ruin  the  home  market  for  the  cattleman,  the  dairyman,  and 
everybody  else.  When  our  great  exporting  industries,  both 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufacture,  are  fiat  on  their  backs  be- 
cause they  cannot  sell  their  surpluses  at  a  profit,  it  is  useless 
for  the  cattleman  or  the  dairyman  to  think  that  tariffs  are 
going  to  save  him.  because  under  such  conditions  his  home 
market  is  going  to  be  a  poor  one.  This,  as  I  said  earlier,  was 
proved  without  a  question  of  a  doubt  under  the  operation  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act. 

The  farmer  or  the  stockman  who  fastens  his  gaze  exclusively 
upon  the  relatively  trifiing  imports  of  some  product  which  is 
alleged  to  be  in  competition  with  his  own.  but  who  fails  to 
see  that  in  demanding  an  embargo  tariff  he  may  be  spoiling 
his  own  market,  is  not  doing  himself  or  anybody  else  any 
good.  Together  with  the  rest  of  the  American  public  which 
follows  such  a  theory,  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own  short- 
sightedness. 

We  shall  never  have  a  stable  basis  for  domestic  prosperity 
until  trade  channels  throughout  the  world  are  unclogged  and 
international  trade  gets  back  to  a  more  normal  and  healthier 
basis.  That  is  the  objective  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram; and,  insofar  as  present  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
world  will  permit,  that  objective  is  being  achieved. 

COUriD   BEEF 

Well-meaning  and  ordinarily  sensible  pwple  can  often  be 
goaded  by  self-seeking  interests  into  taking  an  extreme  and 
unreasonable  attitude  toward  something  that  really  is  trtviaL 
Sometimes,  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  they  can  even  be  stampeded 
into  positions  definitely  contrary  to  their  own  welfare.  Each 
of  us  knows  this.  If  an  illustration  were  required,  what  could 
better  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  than  the  recent 
"tempest  in  a  teapot"  over  the  proposal  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  purchase  48,000  poimds  of  canned  corned  beef  from 
Argentina?  There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body  who  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  see  the  American  cattleman  prosper. 
Nor  is  there  any  who  will  state  more  emphatically  that  Ameri- 
can beef  cattle  cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality  by  those  of 
any  nation  on  the  globe.  Nevertheless.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  riunpus  which  was  stirred  up  over  this  matter  was 
not  well  advised  from  the  standpoint  either  of  the  cattleman 
or  of  the  national  interest. 

Trying  to  keep  out  of  this  country  48,900  poimds  of  im- 
ported corned  beef  in  order  to  increase  domestic  cattle  prices 


is  about  like  trying  to  change  the  level  of  the  ocean  with  an 
esredropper.  When  we  broaden  the  issue  to  include  all  future 
Government  purchases  of  canned  corned  beef  it  is  merely  a 
case  of  substituting  a  garden  hose  for  the  eyedropper. 

It  was  an  unusual  position  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  when  they  denied  the  sailors  of  our  Navy  who 
man  our  ships  in  peace  and  in  war  the  right  to  eat  corned 
beef  made  in  South  America,  when  on  that  very  day  the 
Senators  were  enjoying  choice  morsels  of  corned  beef  pro- 
duced in  South  America  and  served  on  the  menu  of  the 
Senate  restaurant. 

But  all  that  is  a  minor  phsise  of  the  corned-beef  story. 
The  significant  part  concerns  our  trade  relations  with  one  of 
our  leading  neighbors  to  the  South.  This  whole  episode  was 
a  new  soiu-ce  of  irritation  to  a  country  with  which  our  highly 
profitable  trade  relations  had  already  begun  to  suffer  badly — 
Irritation  engendered  at  a  time,  moreover,  when  we  were 
striving  to  strengthen  oiu"  good-neighbor  policy.  The  lucra- 
tive business  that  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  with  Argentina 
has  meant  jobs  for  thousands  of  American  workingmen.  and 
hence  a  better  demand  in  oiu"  cities  for  beef  and  other  prod- 
ucts consumed  by  workers.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  broader 
advantages  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  what  profit  accrues 
to  the  American  cattleman  by  failing  to  recognize  these 
facts? 

4  MODERATE  TARIFF  POLICT  IS  IN  THE  GENUINE  INTEREST  OF  ALL  GROUPS 

Get  the  buying  power  of  the  American  people  up  to  where 
it  ought  to  be  and  can  be — ^I  think  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Downey]  will  agree  to  that  statement^-and 
neither  the  cattle  industry,  the  dairy  industry,  nor  any  other 
Industry  need  worry  over  a  slight  sharing  of  the  home  market 
with  the  foreigner.  I  insist  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  buy- 
ing power  up  and  keep  it  there,  one  of  the  things  we  must 
do  is  to  reopen  the  channels  of  foreign  trade.  We  must  be 
sane  and  reasonable  about  the  tariff.  We  cannot  shut  our- 
selves up  like  hermits  and  expect  to  have  adequate  market 
outlets  for  the  great  surplus-producing  capacity  to  which 
both  agriculture  and  industry  in  this  country  now  are  geared. 
If  we  are  going  to  utilize  this  capacity,  we  must  preserve  and 
extend  our  export  outlets.  And  we  cannot  possibly  do  this 
unless  we  increase  oiu"  imports. 

We  can  increase  imports  without  seriously  injuring  any 
eflBcient  domestic  industry,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  trade-agreements  program.    There  is  a  wide 
range  of  products  which  we  import,  or  could  import,  which 
are  not  directly  in  competition  with  domestic  production,  if 
competitive  at  all — such  things  as  specialities,  seasonal  prod- 
ucts, and  so  forth.    These  are  imports  which  can  be  brought 
in  with  little  or  no  damage  to  any  domestic  interest.    Under 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  we  are  admitting 
more  and  more  of  these  products,  as  we  should,  and  we  are 
getting  well  paid  In  the  bargain,  because,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  getting  thousands  of  tariff  concessions  from  other 
cotmtries  giving  us  better  access  to  their  markets, 
onacr  ■kkefu's  to  the  farmcb — srrnm  aoc—  to  pouiom  Mtiairs 
In  the  trade  agreements  thus  far  negotiated,  hundreds  of 
concessions  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
guaranteed  or  improved  access  to  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products.    I  will  not  burden  my  colleagues  with  a 
detailed  description  of  them.    However,  I  will  direct  your 
attention  to  a  detailed  tabulation  of  the  more  important  of 
these  concessions  in  a  table  which  appears  on  pages  139-150 
(table  2)   of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  on  proposed  amendments  to  H.  R.  3790  (taxes  on 
fats  and  oils),  on  March  6  to  9.  1939. 

This  table,  which  includes  also  certain  fish  products,  covers 
11  highly  condensed,  fine-print  pages.  No  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  it  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  range, 
variety,  and  extent  of  the  concessions  obtained.  It  shows 
emphatically  that  agriculture  has  been  anything  but  neglected 
in  the  course  of  these  trade  negotiations. 
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eOMCBKOMS  EBCnVXD  ON  TUM  PRODTJCTS  mGHtT  VALTTABLl  m   SATl- 
CUAKOING  4ND  INCaiASINC  FARM  EXPORTS 

'  Let  me  emphasize  in  passing  that  the  impression  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  the  bindings  of  free 
entry  or  of  otherwise  favorable  trade  treatment  are  valueless 
is  a  very  mistaken  impression.  Many  of  these  commitments 
have  a  value  even  greater  than  appears.  During  a  period  of 
rising  trade  barriers  and  discriminations  throughout  the 
world  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  such  guaranties  on 
many  products  in  order  to  make  sure  that  satisfactory  trade 
treatment  will  continue.  Through  the  bindings  obtained  on 
free  and  other  items,  and  through  the  guaranties  obtained 
under  the  most-favored-naUon  clause  against  trade  discrimi- 
nation as  weU  as  through  actual  reductions  in  tariffs  and 
other  barriers,  the  trade -agreements  program  has  safeguarded 
an  enormous  volume  of  agricultural  and  other  export  trade 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  wiped  out  by  rapidly  increas- 
ing barriers  and  discriminations  against  our  commerce. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  CONTUSX  THZ  CASE  AJ»D  MIKIMIZE  THI  BENETITS 

These  hundreds  of  concessions  on  farm  products  are.  taken 
as  a  whole,  highly  beneficial  to  our  farmers,  and  do  not  let 
anybody  tell  you  anything  different.  Such  a  truth  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  bothers  to  make  even  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  facts.  Yet  there  are  today  persons  in 
positions  of  public  responsibility  who  not  only  deny  this  truth 
but  even  go  so  far  as  to  distort  it  for  their  own  selfish  or 
partisan  ends.  . 

The  way  in  which  these  people  attempt  to  support  their 
campaign  against  the  trade  agreements  is  an  affront  to  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  If  in  a  particular  year  there  is  a  decline  in 
exports  of  certain  agricultural  products  or  agricultural  prod- 
uce as  a  whole,  they  hasten  to  tell  us  that  the  concessions  we 
have  obtained  have  done  us  no  good.  Some  critics,  ascending 
to  the  d.zziest  heights  of  emotionalism,  even  go  so  far  as  to 
intimate  that  the  concessions  were  the  cause  of  the  decline. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  exports  increase,  then  we  are  told  that 
the  Increase  was  due  wholly  to  other  causes.  Factors  other 
than  trade-agreement  concessions  are  said  to  be  terribly  im- 
portant when  the  trade  picture  looks  good,  but  are  con- 
veniently ignored  when  the  picture  is  less  favorable. 

Now.  the  simple  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  there  are  a 
great  many  factors  that  influence  the  course  of  foreign  trade 
from  year  to  year.  This  applies  both  to  our  total  trade  and 
our  trade  with  particular  nations.  Shifting  political  and 
economic  conditions  In  particular  covmtries  or  regions  of  the 
world,  internal  social  disorders,  weather  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  insect  or  other  pest  blights,  man-made 
barriers  to  commerce— these  are  illustrations  of  but  a  few  of 
the  many  things  which  govern  or  influence  international 
commerce.  With  all  of  these  Influences  and  others  affecting 
the  flow  of  trade,  it  obviously  is  impossible  to  separate  out 
one  single  fact,  such  as  reduced  trade  barriers,  and  to  say 
exactly  how  much  of  the  trade  which  actually  did  take  place 
was  due  to  that  one  factor. 

The  essential  and  fundamental  fact  remains,  however, 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  hundreds  of  concessions  obtained  on 
farm  products,  there  exist  today  vastly  improved  export 
opportunities  for  otur  farm  surpluses  which  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  had.  If,  because  of  other  causes,  exports  do 
not  fully  respond  in  all  cases  to  the  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented, this  is  scarcely  chargeable  to  the  trade  agreements. 

PZRCXNT  rSCaXASK  or  TARM   XXPORTS  GRKATDI  to  T«Aia-T»KATT  COUN- 

TmnSS   THAN   TO   OTMEBS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  avaUable  figures  strongly  support 
the  logical  presumption  that  the  concessions  received  have 
greatly  assisted  in  the  export  of  our  farm  surpluses.  For 
example,  a  study  made  of  the  results  of  the  first  16  trade 
agreements  shows  that  our  exports  of  farm  produce  to  these 
16  countries  increased  by  $102,000,000,  or  55  percent,  between 
the  fiscal  year  1935-36— when  few  trade  agreements  were  in 
effect— and  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  exports  of  farm  products  to  nonagrecmcnt  countries  in- 
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creased  by  only  $20,000,000.  or  3  percent,  during  the  same 
period.  Excluding  cotton,  the  ncrease  was  108  percent  to 
the  trade-agreement  countries  and  38  percent  to  the  non- 
agreement  countries.  ».     *_  j 

The  percentage  increases  in  farm  exports  to  the  trade 
agreement  countries  were  generally  greater  on  concession 
items  than  on  those  receiving  ni  i  concessions.  Even  when  a 
trade-agreement  country  imported  less  of  a  given  concession 
item  from  the  United  States,  oiir  share  of  the  total  imports 
of  that  item  into  such  country  i  sually  Increased. 

Despite  such  evidence  of  beiefit.  I  note  that  attempts 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  draw  grossly  unfair  inferences 
from  our  current  agricultural  e  tport  figxires.  whenever  they 
lend  themselves  to  such  misreijresentation.  This  has  been 
happening  in  cormection  with  tfce  decline  of  agricultural  ex- 


year 


and  I  want,  ^erefore,  to 


I^CPOBTS    DUl    CHtEFLT    TO    COTTON 

rms  of  value,  our  total  ex- 
luring  the  first  10  months  of 
to  April  1939,  Inclusive,  fell 
ly  marked  when  cotton  was 
n.  there  still  was  a  decline. 


ports  during  the  present 
deal  with  it  at  this  point. 

EECENT    DECLINE    IN    AGBICU1.TUUAL 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  In 
ports  of  agricultural  products, 
the  present  crop  year.  July  193^ 
off.    The  decline  was  particuU 
included,  but.  disregarding  cott 

Would  this  mean  that  the  trade-agreement  concessions  ob- 
tained on  our  farm  products  tre  doing  us  no  good?  My 
answer  is  emphatically  in  the  pegative. 

All  in  the  world  such  figures  i  indicate  is  that  a  number  of 
factors  such  as  I  have  already  I  described  have,  in  combina- 
tion, more  than  offset  the  gooi  effects  of  the  trade  conces- 
sions. Those  who  wish  to  sabotage  the  program  tell  us  not  a 
thing  as  to  what  the  situation  Would  have  been  without  the 
concessions.  And  they  utterly  ml  to  mention  the  important 
fact  that,  as  long  as  the  trade  agreements  remain  intact,  the 
Improved  access  to  foreign  markets  which  they  provide  opens 
the  way  for  further  expansion  0f  our  export  shipments  if.  as, 
and  when  other  conditions  peniiit. 

DECUNB  IN  COTTON  EXPOITS  DXJE  ChJeTTT  TO  CAUSES  BETOND  THE  REACH 

OF  TBACE  A(yrRMENTS 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  if  talk  in  recent  months  about 
the  heavy  decline  in  our  cottotJ  exports,  and  I  have  observed. 
In  certain  quarters,  an  inclinadion  to  seize  upon  this  fact  as 
an  indication  that  trade  agreements  are  not  helpful  to  the 
cotton  farmer.  I  have  even  nc  tlced  a  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  the  eff(ct  that  the  trade-agreement 
program  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  cotton  exports.  I 
insist  that  that  is  carrying  a  i  ood  thing  too  far. 

How  can  any  sensible  person  believe  such  rubbish?  Cot- 
ton exports  have,  indeed,  diminished  greatly.  Certainly. 
But  why?  If  someone  will  tell  me  how  the  trade-agreement 
program  is  going  to  enable  usito  sell  our  cotton  abroad  at  a 
pegged  price  level  of  8  or  9  cents  a  pound  while  foreign  cotton 
sells  on  a  world  basis,  I  shall  b*  greatly  obliged  to  him.  Even 
If  the  general  political  and  eoonomlc  situation  abroad  were 
more  favorable,  it  still  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  get 
over  a  hurdle  like  that. 

This  amazing  performance  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  trade-agreements  progran  for  something  it  has  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  is  the  1  eight  of  asinlnity.  It  may  fool 
some  people,  but  it  is  not  fool  ng  the  cotton  farmer.  Cotton 
farmers  are  practically  unanijnous  for  the  trade-agreements 
program,  as  well  they  should  t  e. 

TEAOE-AGSEEMXNTS     FROGBAM      BA8I  :AU.T     HSLFFtTL     TO     THE     COTTON 

GRQIVER 

In  the  first  place,  the  progrj  im.  insofar  as  its  influence  can 
extend  under  the  difficult  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
world,  is  definitely  a  construitive  force  in  the  direction  of 
economic  disarmament  and  tie  restoration  of  stable  wcrld 
prosperity.  This  is  an  extremely  important  matter  for  all 
of  us.  and  aunong  those  to  wh<  im  it  is  most  important  are  the 
cotton  farmers.  For  studies  ire  available  which  show  defi- 
nitely that  the  world  demand  for  cotton  is  greatly  affected 
by  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  ji^osperity  throughout  the  world. 
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Again,  while  there  are  not  many  tariff  duties  on  cotton  In 
foreign  countries,  there  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  other 
obstacles  to  cotton  trade  which  would  be  greatly  lessened  by 
a  general  relaxation  of  trade  barriers.  Policies  of  national 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  the  measures  associated  with 
It  would  still  greatly  obstruct  our  cotton  exports  to  some 
countries  even  if  cotton  were  offered  on  a  world-price  basis. 

Trade  agreements  help  to  increase  our  imports  of  things 
we  can  profitably  import  into  this  Nation,  and  when  we  in- 
crease such  imports,  naturally  we  enhance  foreign  bujring 
power  for  om*  cotton  and  for  our  other  surpluses. 

INDIRECT    BENEFITS    OP    TRADE    PACTS    TO   THE    FARMER — A    BETTER    HOME 

MARKR 

Then.  too.  the  trade  agreements,  by  reopening  channels  of 
foreign  trade,  make  for  greater  prosperity  and  emplosnnent 
in  the  United  States  than  would  otherwise  prevail.  Thus 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  Nation  and  the  domestic  demand  for  cotton  as  gov- 
erned by  cotton-mill  activity. 

Finally,  the  cotton  grower  is  benefited,  as  a  consiuner.  by 
the  reduction  of  excessive  tariffs  on  things  he  buys,  or  things 
he  would  buy  if  his  income,  in  terms  of  purchastog  power, 
were  increased.  No  group  in  this  Nation  has  been  more 
specifically  the  victim  of  our  late  and  little-lamented  embargo 
tariff  policy  than  the  cotton  farmers. 

Consequently,  those  who  seek  to  blame  trade  agreements 
for  the  present  plight  of  cotton  had  best  look  elsewhere. 
True,  trade  agreements  cannot  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
cotton  situation  in  view  of  the  other  factors  which  are 
operative.  Nevertheless,  to  attack  them  for  not  solving  the 
cotton  problem  or  as  an  actual  hindrance  to  its  solution  is 
unfair  in  the  extreme. 

A  moment  ago.  In  discussing  the  cotton  situation.  I  pointed 
out  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
are  not  direct.  The  increased  demand  for  farm  products 
in  the  home  markets,  by  reason  of  greater  production  and 
employment  provided  in  our  nonagricultural  export  indus- 
tries, is  equally  applicable  to  all  agricultural  commodities  as 
well  as  to  cotton. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
Nation  depends  upon  export  outlets  for  the  sale  of  substan- 
tial portions  of  its  production.  Run  the  gamut  of  our  great 
manufacturing  Industries  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  ob- 
serve how  numerous  and  important  are  the  branches  which 
are  engaged  in  export  trade.  Greater  employment  and  wage 
income  in  our  cities  for  workers  in  these  industries  mean  a 
greater  demand  for  most  farm  products,  and  particularly 
for  things  like  meat,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  Honorable  Francis  Sayre,  in  his  book.  The  Way  For- 
ward, presents  an  illuminating  commentary  upon  this  situ- 
ation. After  publishing  a  table  showing  the  value  of  some 
of  our  more  important  agricultural  and  industrial  commod- 
ity exports  and  the  ratios  of  exports  to  production.  Mr.  Sayre 
says: 

Figures  such  as  these  reveal  how  specious  is  the  argument  that 
our  export  trade  is  unimportant  because  It  comprises  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  our  total  production.  This  general  ratio, 
reached  by  comparing  our  total  exports  of  all  commodities  with 
our  total  production,  is  misleading.  In  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries  and  occupations  the  surpluses  which  we  must 
seU  abroad  greatly  exceed  10  percent.  Even  in  induetries  export- 
ing only  10  percent  of  their  output,  loss  of  exports  does  not  mean 
that  the  remaining  90  percent  of  the  business  remains  In  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  10-percent  margin  of  exports  even  In  such 
cases  may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  the 

entire  Industry.  ,  ,  . , 

Of  far  more  vital  consequence  is  the  effect  of  unsalable  sur- 
pluses on  domestic  prices.  Unsold  surpluses,  by  glutting  home 
markets  demoralize  the  prices  received  for  that  part  of  the  output 
or  crop  sold  at  home,  and  thereby  spread  havoc  and  cause  economic 
dislocation  throughout  the  Industry  or  occupation.  The  resulting 
repercussions  are  Nation-wide  and  affect  producers  who  themselves 
do  not  sell  abroad. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  trade  agreements  on  our  exports 
as  a  whole  is  Indicated  by  numerous  studies  that  have  been 
made.  One  shows,  for  example,  that,  in  the  2-year  period, 
1937-38,   our   total   exports  to   trade -agreement   countries 


were  61  percent  greater  than  in  the  2  preagreement  years, 
1934-35;  whereas  our  total  exports  to  nonagreement  coun- 
tries increased  by  only  38  percent.  This  indirect  benefit  of 
the  program  to  the  American  farmer  can  be  appreciated 
still  further  when  it  is  observed,  for  example,  that  our  ex- 
ports to  Canada  alone,  chiefly  nonagricultural,  fell  from 
$948,000,000  in  1929  to  less  than  $250,000,000  in  1932.  In 
the  first  3  years  of  the  agreement  with  Canada,  our  exports 
to  that  country  showed  an  annual  average  Increase  of  $141,- 
000.000,  or  45  percent,  over  the  average  exports  during  the 
2  preagreement  years.  1934  and  1935. 

FtTRTHER   INDIRECT  BENEFITS:    THE   FARBCER    AS    A   CONStTMER 

Another  type  of  benefit  to  agricultiu-e  from  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  the  benefit  which  the  farmer  gets  as 
a  consumer.  Generally  speaking,  farmers  in  this  coimtry 
buy  In  a  protected  market  and  sell  in  the  world  market.  All 
farmers  must  benefit,  as  consumers,  from  the  removal  of 
excessive  duties  in  our  tariff-rate  structure.  Such  tariff 
reductions  not  only  increase  foreign  bujring  power  for  our 
farm  and  other  surpluses,  but  they  increase  the  buying 
power  of  the  American  farmer  for  the  things  he  wants  to 
consume. 

WORLD  POLITICAL   AND  ECONOMIC   STABILITT   PATS  THE  FARMER 

Finally,  the  trade-agreements  program  works  in  the 
direction  of  more  orderly  political  and  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  American  farmer — every 
American  citizen,  for  that  matter — has  a  big  stake  in  that 
situation.  I  want,  however,  to  Inject  here  a  few  pertinent 
observations.  No  one  could  overlook  the  fact  that  the  world 
situation  has  not  been  improving  during  the  last  year  or  so. 
To  the  contrary,  it  has  grown  steadily  worse.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  subtract  from  the  merits  of  the  trade -agree- 
ments program.  Rather,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  wider  application  of  the  broad  policy  envisaged  by 
that  program. 

The  pertinent  and  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  absolutely  sound  and  fundamental  in 
the  sphere  in  which  it  operates.  A  restoration  of  more 
orderly  economic  and  general  relations  between  nations,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  excessive  barriers  to  trade,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  world  ever  is  to  get  back  to  a  condition 
of  healthy  prosperity.  That  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
trade  agreements  take  us,  and  that  is  the  direction  toward 
which  the  other  nations  of  the  world  must  move,  too,  if  they 
ever  expect  to  get  out  of  the  morass  into  which  they  now 
are  rapidly  sinking. 

So,  I  repeat,  my  appeal  transcends  partisan  politics  for  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  seek  to  fend  off  political  attacks.  As  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  may  reasonably  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  and  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, honorably  held  and  boldly  stated,  will  command  respect 
no  matter  where  it  is  uttered. 

But  there  reposes  in  this  program  an  Inherent  and  po- 
tential lodestar  of  reason  and  logic  which  may  lead  modem 
civilization  along  a  pathway  of  peace  and  common  sense. 
Its  principles  refiect  the  true  concepts  of  humanity,  and. 
when  Its  objectives  are  understood,  the  program  will,  I  am 
hopeful,  gain  international  adherence. 

It  is  upon  this  premise  that  I  base  my  appeal  to  the  op- 
position for  a  moratorium,  not  upon  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  upon  innuendo  and  half  truths  and  fabrication 
and  misinformation,  because  there  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
jeopardize  the  economic  well-being  of  many  peoples  for  the 
sake  of  political  gain. 

Therefore,  if  attacks  are  to  be  made  on  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  I  implore  the  spokesmen  of  the  opposition 
to  make  them  on  a  basis  of  fairness  and  sincerity,  not  through 
stealthy  sabotage.  If  these  spokesmen  would  have  this  coun- 
try return  to  the  folly  of  embargo  tariffs,  where  every  nation 
erects  an  impenetrable  and  insurmountable  wall  against  Its 
neighbors,  let  them  so  state.  And  if  the  American  people.  In 
the  light  of  their  imfortunate  experience  with  it  in  the  past. 
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desire  to  return  to  that  sort  of  a  program,  ours  is  a  land  where 
the  win  of  the  majority  prevails. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  trade-agreements  program  our 
exporU  have  reached  a  new  high  level,  our  imports  have 

No  trade  treaty  has  ever  been  negotiated  without  providing 
for  ample  and  adequate  hearings  for  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  in  America  who  might  be  affected  by  that  treaty. 

In  the  face  of  disturbed  and  chaotic  Uatemational  condi- 
tions both  political  and  economic,  our  total  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  nations  have  shown  a  sustained  increase  over  our 
exporU  to  naUons  with  which  we  do  not  have  trade  treaties, 
indicating  that  the  trade  agreements  were  a  constiucUve 
factor  in  our  international  relations. 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  propagandists  to  prove  the 
trade  agreements  harmful  to  American  agriculture,  the  agri- 
cultural income  of  our  Nation  lias  risen  steadUy  since  the 
adoption  of  the  trade-. igreement  program. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  im- 
ports increase  only  when  our  national  prosperity  and  do- 
mestic prices  are  at  such  a  level  that  it  is  profitable  to  for- 
eign producers  to  ship  commodities  to  the  United  States  over 
the  tariff  walls  which  have  been  establLshed. 

The  deliberate  falsehood  that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram "surrenders'*  our  rich  home  market  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers has  been  definitely  and  finally  exploded  by  fact  and 

statistics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  trade-agreements  program  has,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Regardless  of  that  fact,  the  stentorian  voices  of  politicians 
soon  will  be  ringing  throughout  the  Nation,  and  prominent 
In  that  rising  clamor  will  be  the  voices  of  the  noisy  nucleus 
of  embargo-tariff  devotees  singing  their  siren  song  of  special 
privilege  I  do  sincerely  wish  that  these  few  pungent,  per- 
tinent, unchallengable  facts  which  I  just  related  could  be 
foremost  In  the  minds  of  those  who  desire  to  know  the  truth. 

The  trade-agreements  program  was  designed  by  patriotic, 
sincere  and  able  men  who.  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  at  heart,  sought  a  way  to  restore  our  foreign  trade  so 
that  American  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  might  profit 

therefrom.  .  .^  ^  xi. 

Every  lota  of  evidence  points  toward  the  fact  that  those 
charged  with  administering  the  program  have  ever  had  the 
Interests  of  America  and  of  Americans  uppermost  in  their 

hearts.  ^        .  ,^ 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 

for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  has  made  a  very  able 
presentation  of  his  point  of  view  in  respect  to  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties,  but  he  has  rather  left  the  inference  that  the 
only  opposition  to  the  treaUes  is  a  captious,  insincere  sort  of 
opposition. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator  feels  that  I  left  such  an  in- 
ference. I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  hear  all 
of  my  speech.  The  Senator  realizes  that  there  are  some 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  and  I  so  stated  in  the 
early  part  of  my  speech,  and  I  also  stated  that  I  respect  the 
views  of  anyone  who  has  honest,  sincere  differences  with  me 
9n  the  question  of  trade  treaties. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  it  is  upon  tliat  basis  that  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or  two  questions,  if  he  will  per- 
mit simply  for  the  purpose  of  further  iUuminaUng  the 
subject.  Does  the  Senator  desert  the  principle  that  Ameri- 
can labor  and  Industry  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff  which 
represents  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  desert  that  principle,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  trade-agreements  program  deserts  that  principle, 
although  that  factcnr  Is  undoubtedly  taken  into  considera- 
tion along  with  a  great  many  other  pertinent  factors. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  does  not  claim,  docs 
he,  that  the  State  Department  fixes  tariffs  on  the  basis  of 
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of  production  at  home  and 


the  Senator  be   willing  to 


the  difference  between  the  cost 
abroad? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  do  not 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Would 
amend  the  Trade  Agreements  I  ct  to  require  that  in  making 
concessions  to  foreigners  the  St)  ite  Department  at  least  shall 
not  go  below  the  difference  in  c  »st  of  production? 

Mr  LUCAS.  I  would  not  ma  ce  that  kind  of  agreement  at 
all  I  believe  in  that  principle:  but  I  think  that  in  connec- 
tion with  trade  agreements,  wi  h  all  their  ramifications,  no 
definite  policy  of  that  kind  coiild  be  laid  down  as  a  matter 
of  law.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  I  a  matter  which  will  have  to 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  and  tlie  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  I  think  that  up  t*  this  Ume  no  specific  charge 
can  be  laid  against  the  Presideht  that  he  has  f aUed  to  take 
into  account  the  cost  factors  w|th  all  other  pertinent  factors 
in  the  negotiation  of  these  tratie  agreements. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  iis  see  whether  or  not  that  is 
entirely  true.  Let  us  come  diwn  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.  Does  the  Senator  eniorse  the  action  of  the  State 
Department  in  reducing  the  taiifl  on  sugar,  and  contemplat- 
ing a  further  reducUon  in  the  larifl  which  protects  domestic 
sugar,  in  the  face  of  a  report!  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  clearly  indicates  that  the  existing  tariff  protection  is 
not  suflBclent  in  view  of  the  Afference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  t^ie  Senator  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agricul 


and  Forestry,  I  have  given  a 

the  sugar  question.    I  have 

he  House  Committee  on  Agri- 

le  Committee  on  Agriculture 


3g  as  we  are  bound  to  protect 


tremendous  amoimt  of  study 
studied  it  both  as  a  member  of 
culture  and  as  a  memt>er  of 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 

I  wish  to  say  that  just  so  1  „ 
Cuba  and  other  sugar-produding  areas  which  are  tied  up 
with  us  the  way  they  are  at  tht  present  time,  the  sugar  ques- 
tion will  always  be  fUled  with  great  difficulty.  I  sat  in  a 
meeting  of  the  House  commit!  ee  and  heard  all  the  questions 
with  respect  to  sugar  discusied.  I  heard  former  Senator 
Wads  WORTH,  who  is  now  a  ^  ember  of  the  House,  make  a 
very  forceful  speech  against  si  igar  quotas.  Yet  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  it  at  there  was  not  a  single  pro- 
ducer of  sugar,  whether  he  \sas  a  beet  grower,  whether  he 
was  a  cane  grower,  whether  h(  represented  the  Hawaiian  in- 
terests, the  Cuban  interests,  Dr  the  Philippine  interests,  or 
other  Interests  in  places  where  sugar  is  grown,  there  was  not  a 
refiner,  there  was  not  a  produ  cer,  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
dividual connected  with  sugar  ^ho  appeared  before  that  com- 
mittee who  did  not  insist  that  the  committee  place  those 
quotas  just  as  it  did  place  thein.  for,  as  those  representatives 
said,  unless  the  committee  did' so  the  sugar  industry  would  be 
ruined  both  from  the  standpoilit  of  the  sugar  refiners  and  the 
growers.  I 

That  is  the  best  answer  I^can  give  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  on  the  question  of  siigar. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr. 
somewhat  related  to  the  gei 


sident,  the  quota  system  is 
eral  tariff  protection  based  on 


the  difference  between  cost]  of  production  at  home   and 

abroad.  -      J  , 

Yes.     I  Willi  say  to  the  Senator  it  is  all 


Mr.   LUCAS, 
related. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG. 


Their  are  tied  together.     But  we 


cannot  substitute  the  quota  system  for  the  system  of  ade- 
quate tariff  protection  of  th;  industry.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  when  the  Tariff  Commission  itself  demonstrates 
that  the  existing  tariff,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  pro- 
tection to  16  beet-sugar-  andi  2  cane-producing  States,  is  in- 
adequate, for  instance,  to  coji^er  the  difference  between  cost 
of  production  at  home  ant^  abroad,  then  the  exercise  of 
the  power  in  the  State  Depirtment  further  to  reduce  that 
protection  is  not  a  soimd  usd  of  power. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senato".  of  course,  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  I  respect  his  opinon,  and  I  will  further  answer 
the  Senator  by  saying  to  lim  that  the  sugar  question  Is 
somewhat    like    the    complicated   and    hair-line    questions 


■J- 
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which  used  to  be  presented  in  the  law  school  that  I  attended. 
We  had  a  very  pious,  very  learned  old  professor 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  do  not  catch  the  analogy  up  to 
this  point.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  will  if  he  will  follow  me.  This 
professor  frequently,  when  in  trouble  with  respect  to  a  legal 
example  which  could  be  interpreted  either  way,  would  look 
to  the  celling  and  say.  "You  know,  young  gentlemen,  there  , 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that  question."  And  j 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  sugar  question,  i 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  We  could  probably 
agree  on  some  of  the  fundamental  principles,  but  I  have 
seen  the  sugar  representatives  themselves  have  the  most 
difiBcult  time  trying  to  agree  upon  any  program.  And  I  have 
seen  that  same  thing  in  a  good  many  other  American  in- 
dustries where  legislation  is  made,  the  idea  being  that  be- 
cause honest,  sincere,  and  learned  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House;  because  aU  the  experts  along  the 
hne  of  sugar  or  cotton  cr  corn  or  wheat,  or  other  products, 
cannot  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  policy  to 
follow — that  demonstrates  to  my  mind  the  real  difficulty 
which  exists  in  working  out  anything  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislation  which  will  be  beneficial  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  always 
vitally  interested  in  and  concerned  with. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Senator's  observations 
are  justified  in  respect  to  the  unfortunateness  of  the  dis- 
agreements among  those  who  are  interested  in  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  am  citing  this  example  solely  as  being 
illustrative  of  a  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  is  that  since  he  asserts  his  continuing  belief  that 
tariffs  should  represent  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  fail  to  understand  how  he  can  sup- 
port a  theory  of  government  which  permits  the  State  De- 
partment to  fix  tariffs  regardless  of  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  give  him 
sugar  as  simply  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department  officials  are  totally  oblivious  to  the  difference 
between  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  consulting  the 
welfare  of   the  domestic   industry  when  they  trade   these 

T&t6S 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  so  long  as  the  domestic  industry  holds  such  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  if  there  cannot 
be  a  concentrated  effort  and  a  united  front  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  great. sugar  question,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  Government  officials  are  not  justified 
in  doing  the  best  they  can.  I  take  It  that  the  State  De- 
partment officials  are  compelled  to  do  the  best  they  can 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  domestic  sugar  producers  that  the 
Cuban  tariffs  sliould  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  State 
Department  negotiations.  I  should  say  that  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  that  that  situation  is  an  almost  insufferable 
hazard  to  the  beet  Industry  in  16  States  and  the  can3 
industry  in  2  States. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  interrogated  me  along  the 
line  of  the  philosophy  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
is  honestly  and  sincerely  opposed  to  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements.  I  ask  him  if  he  would  suggest  that  we  return 
to  the  good  old  embargo-tariff  days,  such  as  we  had  under 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1932. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it.  I  would 
return  to  a  basis  which  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  to  the  ultimate  result 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible  imder  our  constitutional  system, 
we  should  have  tariffs  which  from  time  to  time  actually  rep- 


resent the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  that  abroad.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  superlative 
tariffs,  if  that  is  a  correct  definition  of  them.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  a  continuation  of  protection  against  low  foreign  costs 
which  crucify  our  labor,  our  industry,  and  our  agriculture. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  agree  that  they  crucify  agriculture 
or  labor  or  industry. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  By  the  time  we  shall  have  reached 
1948  and  shall  have  put  a  total  of  9  percent  new  social- 
security  taxes  upon  American  industry,  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  arbitrarily  and  auto- 
matically 9  percent  on  everything,  we  shall  confront  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  increased  protection  rather  than  decreased 
protection.  It  is  in  the  face  of  that  contemplation,  as  well 
as  in  the  face  of  the  existing  facts,  that  I  renew  my  suggestion 
that  if  reciprocal-trade  treaties  are  to  be  safe  in  any  degree 
they  must  be  written  in  the  purview  of  the  rule  that  our 
tariffs  should  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  at  the  present  time  are  literally  de- 
stroymg  labor,  agriculture,  or  any  other  industry  in  this 
country.  The  Senator  did  not  hear  all  of  my  speech.  I 
think  the  facts  I  have  given,  if  he  will  analyze  them  in  some 
of  his  spare  moments,  if  he  has  any,  will  demonstrate  beyond 
any  question  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  been 
successful,  so  far  as  American  agriculture  is  concerned.  I 
have  delivered  this  address  on  the  basis  of  how  trade  agree- 
ments affect  the  agricultural  program  of  my  section  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  all  others. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  merely  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  thank  him  for  the  very  able  address  he  has 
delivered  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  there 
is  much  confusion  and  misinformation.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  situation  which  he  has  so 
ably  discussed,  and  I  am  under  obligation  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  thank  the  Senator.  j 

CHARLES    L.    KEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwartz  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  821)  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
L.  Kee,  which  was,  in  line  11.  after  "demonstration",  to 
insert  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
dehvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

SALE   OF   STTRPLTTS   AGRICTTLTTTRAL    COBIMODrnES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2904)  to 
provide  for  the  sale  under  certain  conditions  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  bill  which  is  pending.  Its  considera- 
tion has  been  making  such  rapid  progress  thus  far  since 
yesterday  morning  that  I  am  moved  to  make  a  statement 
with  reference  to  It.  I  know  that  we  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  session;  and  that  the  Senate  can  do  nothing 
unless  it  is  done  practically  by  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  frcm  Utah  [Mr.  King],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailey],  and  several  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  opposed  to  the  bill  and  desire  to  discuss  it  and 
express  their  views. 
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It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  that  being  true,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  bUl  between  now  and 
the  time  of  adjournment. 

If  the  bill  were  passed  by  the  Senate  it  would  then  have 
to  go  to  the  House;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  received  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  it  would  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
As  a  practical  matter  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any 
chance  to  secure  favorable  consideration  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  in  wasting  my  time  or  asking  the  Senate 
to  waste  its  time  in  the  consideration  of  something  which 
cannot  be  done.  Though  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  sale 
of  the  175.000  bales  of  cotton,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  consideration  by  the  Senate  in  time  for  the  bUl  to 
be  considered  in  the  House,  there  is  no  practical  reason  for 
Insisting  upon  further  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  time, 
and  I  withdraw  the  request  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  withdraws  his  request  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  request  is 
withdrawn. 

DOROTHY    CIAIR,    0.   F.    ALLEN,   AND   EARL   WOOLDRIDGE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  a 
message  was  received  from  the  House  announcing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  Senate  bill  2239.  an  Indian  blU.  The 
amendment  was  to  add  an  apostrophe  and  an  "s"  to  the  word 
"boy",  making  the  word  "boy's."  On  yesterday  I  moved  to  dis- 
agree to  the  House  amendment.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
I  now  desire  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate disagreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  Senate  bill  2239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas! 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  disagreed  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  2239  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  what  is  the  bill?    I  wish  to 

Identify  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  Is  Senate  blU  2239,  for  the 
relief  of  Dorothy  Clair.  G.  P.  Allen,  and  Earl  Wooldridge.  As 
I  stated,  the  House  amended  the  bill  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
and  the  letter  "s"  to  the  word  "boy",  making  it  read  "boy's." 
Yesterday  I  moved  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment,  which  motion  was  agreed  to.  I  now  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  disagreed  to  the 
House  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  now  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Senate  bill  2239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2239)  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy  Clair.  G.  P.  Allen,  and  Earl 
Wooldridge,  which  was.  in  line  5,  to  strike  out  "Boy"  and 

insert  "Boy's." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

RnMBURSKMENT     OF     COTTON     COOPERATTVE     ASSOCIATIONS     FOR 
LOSSES  TTNDER  FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  it  was  imder- 
stood  that  the  bill  to  foUow  the  bill  in  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes]  was  interested  would  be 
Senate  bill  2585.  Calendar  802.  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  to  reimburse  the  cotton 
cooperatives  associations  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  Federal 
i*^m  Board's  stabilization  operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  desire  to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  that  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una  [Mr.  Byrnes!  in  respect  to  the  bill  in  which  he  was 

interested. 

The  bill  is  controversial.  It  proposes  to  adjust  a  business 
transaction  between  the  Federal  Government  and  cotton  co- 
operatives in  some  12  cotton-producing  States.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  to  make 
luch  adjustment.    I  understand  that  if  the  bill  is  made  a 


special  order  the  senior  Senate  r  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 

Kellar]   desires  to  discuss  th<    bill  and  the  amendments. 

Personally.  I  should  be  very  g'a( .  indeed,  to  hear  the  Senator 

discuss  any  measure,  and  espec 

the  closing  hours  of  this  session 

to  try  to  make  a  bill  of  this  lind  the  unfinished  business, 

because  it  would  occasion  consic  erable  discussion. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  statement.  In  aldition  to  other  matters,  a 
number  of  errors  would  necessarily  have  to  be  corrected, 
which  would  require  a  long  tine.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
allow  the  matter  to  go  over  until  the  session  next  January, 
when  we  can  discuss  it  and  hiive  the  Senate  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inqxiire  of  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  whether  or  net  the  bill  to  which  he  refers 
is  the  one  to  which  he  referred 


stand,  there  are  two  similar  b  lis. 


August  3 


the  other  day?    As  I  imder- 


The  bill  to  which  I  refer  Is 
with  the  cotton  cooperatives. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma, 
the  one  making  an  adjustment 

paying  them  the  amount  of  th  2ir  losses  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  under  a   jrevious  administration. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Does  the  bill  iave  reference  to  the  16-cent 

loan? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  16-c<nt  loan,  dating  back  to  1929 
and  1930. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  those  who 
favor  this  measure  have  seen  fit  to  postpone  it  until- the 
Senate  can  be  advised  of  all  tie  facts.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  tie  adjustment.  I  think  the 
cooperatives  are  entitled  to  the  adjustment;  and  when  we 
shall  meet  in  January,  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  then 


ais  may  be  necessary  to  try  to 
the   object   of   the  bill  is  a 


alive,  I  shall  take  such  time 
convince  my  colleagues  that 
righteous  one. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  I  have  an  hour  and  a 


half  set  aside  in  which  I  am 


luite  sure  I  can  convince  my 


good  and  splendid  friend  fiom  South  Carolina,  who  is 
always  willing  to  hear  facts,  that  he  should  not  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  have  2  houis  in  which  I  am  going  to  set 
my  friends  from  Tennessee  rijht. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    If  I  undei  stand  the  colloquy,  there  will 


)0th  sides. 
a  paramount  convincing  one 


be  convincing  argxmaentfi  on 

Mr.  SMITH.    There  will  be 
coming  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Then,  ai    I  understand,  the  bill  goes 


over. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahom^i 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
up  for  consideration  now;  dois 
see  any  reason  why  it  could 
business  for  early  in  the  sespion 
reconvene  in  January? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  do  not, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  wis; 
bill  the  unfinished  business  f c  r 
cannot  tell  what  the  situaticn 
reassembles.    I  should  not  lU  e 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  knpw 
the  next  session  the  matter 
discussed  fully. 

■     Mr.  THOMAS  of  OklahonAa 
there  is  not  much  business  to 
of  a  new  session,  and.  if  it  wi 
to  make  this  bill  the  unfinis 


motion  until  some  time  early 


exchangi  of  surplus 
reserve   stocks   of 
conference  report 

Mr.  BYRNES  submitted 


STRAT£  SIC 


The  committee  of  conference 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
to  facilitate  the  execution  ct 
stirplus  agricultural  conum 
for    reserve    stocks    of    strategic 


Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 

this  bill  is  not  to  be  taken 

the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

not  be  made  the  unfinished 

when  the  Congress  shall 

but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 

at  this  session  to  make  any 

the  next  session,  because  we 

will  be  when  the  Congress 

that  to  be  done;  but  I  can 

of  no  reason  why  early  In 

should  not  be  taken  up  and 


As  I  think  we  all  know, 
transact  in  the  first  few  days 
1  be  agreeable,  I  will  not  move 
business  but  will  defer  that 
n  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


h&d 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
AND     CRITICAL     MATERIALS — 


tlie  following  report: 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 

(»f  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (8.  2697) 

arrangements  for  the  exchange  of 

oclltl4s  produced   in  the   United   States 

and    critical    materials    produced 
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abroad,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend,  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hotisea  as 

follows:  ^     ^^  M 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transfer  to  warehouses  in  or  near  cotton  manufacturing  centers 
In  New  England  not  to  exceed  300,000  bales  of  coltcn,  to  which  It 
now  has  title  or  many  hereafter  acquire  title,  having  regard  for 
the  grades  and  staples  ctistomarUy  required  by  manufacturers  In 
that  area:  Prodded,  That  all  necessary  costs  in  connection  with 
such  transfer  will  not  result  In  additional  net  cost  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"In  determining  specific  cotton  to  be  exchanged  vmder  this  act, 
the  determination  shaU  be  made  by  sampling  and  selection  at  the 
place  where  the  cotton  is  stored  on  the  date  of  ratification  of  a 
treaty  providing  for  such  exchange,  and  no  cotton  shall  be  ex- 
changed under  such  treaty  which,  after  such  date,  is  transported 
to  another  place  and  there  sampled  and  selected." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

James  F.  Btkncs, 
J.  H.  Bakkheao, 
Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Henbt    B.    Steacall, 
Cltde  Williams, 
Brent  Spence, 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
Charles  L.  Gutoso. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  net  result 
of  the  conference? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  There  was  only  one  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  which  applied  only  to  the  question  of 
where  the  cotton  to  be  delivered  under  the  treaty  should  be 
sampled  first.  The  amendment  which  was  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference provided  that  the  cotton  to  be  delivered  should  be 
sampled  at  the  place  where  it  is  now  stored,  according  to  the 
House  provision. 

There  was  also  a  provision  that  not  to  exceed  300,000  bales 
should  be  transported  to  warehouses  in  the  New  England 
area.  The  conference  report  provides  for  the  transportation 
of  300,000  bales,  with  the  net  result  that  there  is  no  increased 
expense  to  the  Corporation.  The  conference  report  is  a 
complete  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Barkley]  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CONSIDERATION   OF  UNOBJECTED-TO  HOUSE   BILLS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  call  of  the  calendar 
day  before  yesterday  a  number  of  House  bills  or,  at  any  rate, 
some  House  bills  were  passed  over,  and  since  that  call  a 
number  of  House  bills  have  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  most  of  them,  are  noncontroversial ; 
they  merely  involve  the  construction  of  bridges  and  ether 
routine  matters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  call  of  House  bills  on  the  calendar  to  the 
consideration  of  which  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky indicate  about  how  many  of  such  bills  there  are  on  the 
calendar? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cannot  give  the  number,  but  there  are 
not  very  many. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  also  to  other 
Senators  that  during  the  next  day  or  two  we  shall  have 
coming  over  probably  every  few  minutes  from  the  House 
House  bills  to  which  the  Senate  probably  will  want  to  make  no 
amendment.    I  have  no  desire,  and  other  Senators,  I  am 


sure,  have  no  desire,  to  delay  those  bills  if  they  can  be  passed 
before  adjournment;  and  it  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  dvu-ing  the  next  2  or  3  days  to  call  up  such  House  bills. 
I  do  not  desire  to  exclude  Senate  bills,  but  I  think,  from  the 
looks  of  things,  we  are  going  to  have  sufficient  time  to  consider 
most  of  the  bills  on  the  calendar  by  calling  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  long  to  dispose  now  of  the  House  bills  that 
have  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky srield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  | 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  call  the  calendar  for 
uncbjected-to  House  bills,  but  I  do  wish  to  give  notice  at  this 
time  that  at  the  very  first  opportunity— and  the  only  reason 
I  do  not  make  the  motion  now  Is  because  I  am  tied  up  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  a  matter  which  Is  going  to  take 
more  time — I  shall  move  to  take  up  Calendar  No.  227,  Senate 

bUl  168L 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  Is  the  bill,  as  I  understand,  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  yesterday,  which  went  over  on  the  call     , 
of  the  calendar?  | 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  any  time  the 
Senator  is  prepared  to  take  that  bill  up  it  would  be  agreeable 

to  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  oteerve  that  that  bill 
is  still  in  committee,  although  it  appears  that  the  bill  Is  on 
the  calendar.  The  Record  ought  to  show  that  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with  until  the 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  new  evidence  and  reported  after 
having  heard  the  new  evidence.  They  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  his  colleague,  but 
the  committee  have  not  completed  their  hearings.  At  the 
request  of  the  Senator  an  adjournment  of  the  committee 
was  taken,  but  the  hearings  by  that  committee,  I  repeat,  are 
not  concluded.  Therefore.  I  think  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  Senate,  unless  it  discharges  the  committee,  considering 
this  biU. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  how  a  bill  of  this  character  or  any  other 
character  could  appear  on  the  calendar  imless  the  com- 
mittee had  reported  it? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar  In  due 
form.  Promptly  upon  its  being  called  when  reached  on  the 
calendar,  I  rose  and  started  to  ask  to  have  it  recommitted 
to  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  further  evidence. 
Thereupon,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  bill  to  remain  where  it  was  on  the  calendar  and 
hold  hearings  in  the  committee  and  take  the  new  evidence. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  I  assented  to  that 
method  of  procedure. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  is 

mistaken. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  committee  has  proceeded  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  but  has  not  finished  its  work. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  my  recollection  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  Senator  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  certain  Senators  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate such  bills  as  this  wanted  to  investigate  it  further. 
I  did  not  object  to  that  at  all,  and  I  went  before  that  com- 
mittee, but  the  bill  was  never  recommitted  to  the  committee 
or  reref erred  to  the  subcommittee.  It  was  reported  by  the 
subcommittee,  as  I  recall,  but  there  was  no  agreement  that 
this  bill  was  not  to  be  called  when  it  was  reached,  and  the 
only  reason  it  went  over  was  because  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  objected  to  it  the  other  day,  as,  of  course,  he  had 

a  right  to  do. 

I  did  not  agree  at  all  that  It  might  be  referred  to  some 
other  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.    It  Is  still 
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on  the  calendar,  and  If  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
are  opposed  to  It  they  have  a  right  to  fight  it;  that  would  be 
all  right:  but  I  want  a  hearing  for  the  bill;  I  want  the  hear- 
ing at  this  session,  and  I  am  going  to  make  every  efTort 
humanly  possible  to  have  the  measure  passed.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  a  bill  almost  exactly  similar  to  it,  creat- 
ing such  a  district  as  this  bill  proposes  to  create.  At  that 
time  It  was  objected  to  by  the  Department  but  the  Depart- 
.jnent  has  since  withdrawn  its  objection. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes,  it  has.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Department  and  the  committee  has  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment withdrawing  its  objection  and  favoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  you  will  observe  that  there 
is  a  grave  question  of  fact  In  issue.  On  this  matter  of 
veracity  I  will  not  be  heard  to  say  another  word;  I  will  not 
be  put  in  that  position  by  any  Senator,  All  I  have  to  say  Is 
that  when  an  effort  is  made  to  make  order  of  business  No. 
227,  Senate  bill  1681.  the  pending  business.  I  shall  oppose  it. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes,  that  would  be  entirely  proper,  and 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  being  done. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  renew  my  request  that  the  calendar  be 
called  for  the  consideration  only  of  House  bills  to  which  there 

Is  no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  before  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tw:  from  Kentucky  is  agreed  to— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  BLen- 
tucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  desire  to  InqxUre  whether  or  not  when  a 
bill  is  called  objection  could  be  interposed? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  asked  for  the  consideration  of  House 
bills  to  which  there  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO.  I  did  not  understand  that  portion  of  the 
request. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
request  Include  a  number  of  House  bills  which  have  been 
reported  by  committees  and  are  now  on  the  desk  but  have 
not  been  printed  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  when  he  contemplates  adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Does  the  Senator  mean  final  adjourn- 
ment? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator.  Very  much 
depends  upon  what  the  House  may  do  and  when  it  does  it. 
So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  except  for  the  deficiency 
bill,  I  think  we  could  adjourn  tonight  or  at  any  other  time; 
but  the  House  still  has  some  matters  which  it  has  to  dispose 
of.  The  deficiency  bill  is  now  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  be 
reported,  and  its  passage  will  depend  upon  the  nvunber  and 
character  of  amendments  that  are  put  on  the  bill  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  I  doubt  very  seriously,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  whether  we  can  adjourn  before  Saturday  night,  and 
--    I  am  not  absolutely  certain  we  may  be  abJe  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    But  we  can  put  that  as  the 
.   reasonable  limit. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  so. 

I  inquire,  Mr.  President,  if  my  request  has  been  acted  on? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is   there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  unobjected-to 
House  bills  on  the  calendar  be  considered?    The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KING  obtained  the  floor. 

riDERAL    HOME    tOAN    BANK    SYSTEM    AND    HOME    OWNERS*    LOAN 

CORPORATION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield? 

Mr.  KINO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  During  the  debate  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
so-called  lending  bill,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByroI 


re  spect 
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made  some  observations  with 
corporations,  including  the  Hom^ 
a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Webb. 
Loan  Bank  Board,  calling  attentton 
tions  and  making  some  corrections 
mouse  consent  that  the  letter 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  President, 
the  request  of  the  Senator  fron 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared 
in  the  Record  some  Information 
the  statement  I  made  on  the 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
request  of  the  Senator  from 
none. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows 


August  3 

to  various  Government 

Loan  Bank  System.    I  have 

vice  chairman  of  the  Home 

to  the  Senator's  observa- 

In  them.    I  ask  unani- 

printed  in  the  Record. 

shall  make  no  objection  to 

Kentucky,  but  will  say  that 

I  shall  present  for  inclusion 

which  I  think  will  show  that 

of  the  Senate  was  accurate. 

Is  there  objection  to  the 

Kentucky?    The  Chair  hears 
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Hon.  Alben  W.  Barki-et 

United  States  Senate,  Washin^on 
My  Dear  Senator:  There  has 
of  the  debate  on  the  program  foi 
tures  In  which  you  reply  to  Senat 
which   the  Federal   Government   \dould 
capital  Investment  In  the  Federal 
the    Home    Owners'    Loan    Corporation 
herewith  quote  the  statement 
pears  on  page  10010  of  the 
July  26,  1939 : 

"Mr.  Byhd.  For  example.  $100.< 
capital  stock  of  the  Commodities 
statement  of  the  President,  as  directed 
Twice  have  appropriations  been  n  lade 
the  Commodities  Credit  Corporatjo 
of  other  such  stock  purchases; 
loan  bank,  and  the  Home  Owner 
000.000,  is  Included  in  the  list  of 
is  familiar  with  the  Home 
knows  that  the  losses  have  gri 
matter  of  fact,  up  to  June  30 
authorized,  and.  actually,  some 
repossessed  which  are  now  rented 
The  form  of  this  statement  a 
misleading.     The  $325,000,000  figilre 
ment  capital   investment  in  boti 
System  and  the  Home  Owners' 
broken  down  to  show  that  the 
tlon  has  invested  for  the  Secretar  ' 
Federal  home-loan  banks  a  sum 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  holds 
stock  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
eral   Information  outline   certain 
Government  stake  in  each  of 

Prom  Octot>er   15.   1932,  to  Juns 
Loan  Banlcs  have  declared  and 
the   Government's   Investment   of 
cial  position  of  the  Federal  Hom< 
by  the  fact  that  during  this  sami 
dividends  to  members,  has 
serves  for  contingencies  amountii 
reserves  rec.uired  under  section  1 
Act   of   $4,300,000,   and   has 
$523,023,390  54,  upon  which  no 

Senator   Btrd  has   given   the 
statement  that  the  Federal 
the  category  of  a  temporary   agency 
Loan   Corporation.     This   is.   of 
ahnost  7  years  of  the  System's 
llshed   itself   as  a  reserve   system 
finance,  comparable  to  that  of 
field  of  conimercial  banking, 
the  last  fiscal   year  had  total 
there  Is  no  question   of  its 
agree   that   the    record    proves 
dividend -paying  financial 
of  the   Government,  far  from 
profitable. 

When.   In   the   summer   of 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  as  an 
benefit  of  home  owners.  It  provi 
use  of  the  Corporation.    The  purijose 
tially   one    of    relief;    it    was   no 
institution.    In  fact,  at  the  time 
forecast  and  anticipated. 

The   statement    that,   "the 
000,000"  ifi  inaccurate      From  th« 
June  30.   1939.  the  Home  Owneri 
over  $146,000,000  as  reserves  for 
datlon  of  its  loans.    During  tha 
charged  against  this  reserve  for 
therefore  at  the  close  of  the 
after  providing  for  the  above- 
cated.  now  stand  at  approzlmat^y 


.  D.C. 

_  to  my  attention  that  portion 

financing  recoverable  expendl- 

Byrd's  allegations  of  the  losses 

uld  sustain  as   a   result   of   its 

Home  Loan  Bank  System  and 

n.     For    your    convenience    I 

by  Senator  Byrd,  which  ap- 
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i.OfO.OOO  has  been  invested   In  the 
qredit  Corporation,  which,  by  the 
to  the  Congress,  is  valueless, 
to  make  good  the  stock  of 
n.    There  are  quite  a  number 
example,  the  Federal  home- 
Loan  Corporation,  with  $325,- 
alleged  assets,  and  anyone  who 
Loan   Corporation   operations 
exceeded   $325,000,000.     As  a 
there  were  152,262  foreclosures 
like  65.805  homes  have  been 
and  9,322  wixich  are  not  rented." 
Its  sequence  of  facts  are  very 
used  represents  the  Oovem- 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
]  lOan  Corporation.    This  may  be 
econstructlon  Finance  Corporar 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  regional 
amounting  to  $124,741,000.     The 
1  he  entire  $200,000,000  of  capital 
qorporation.    May  I  for  yotir  gen- 
pertinent   facts  concerning   the 
investments. 

30,  1939,  the  12  Federal  Home 

dividends  of  $9,849,146.10  on 

$124,741,000.     The   sound   finan- 

Loan  Bank  System  Is  indicated 

period  it  has  paid  $2,600,000  in 

undivided  profits  and  re- 

g  to  $4,500,000,  has  provided  for 

of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

to  its  members   a   total   of 

has  been  stutained. 

mpresslon   in   the   above-quoted 

Loan  Bank  System  belongs  in 

such  as  the  Home  Owners' 

cfcurse,   not  the  case.     During  the 

(^ration,  it  has  definitely  estab- 

In    the   field   of   home-mortgage 

Federal  Reserve  System  In  the 

Bank  System  at  the  end  of 

of   almost   $300,000,000,  and 

growth.     I   think  you   wiU 

Bank    System    to   be    a    sound 

and   that   the   Investment 

emg   a  risky   one.  is  sound   and 
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ISps,   Congress   created   the   Home 

emergency  relief  agency  for  the 

^ed  $200,000,000  of  capital  for  the 

of  the  Corporation  was  essen- 

establlEhed    as    a    profit-making 

of  Its  creation  heavy  losses  were 

loE^s   have   greatly   exceeded   $325.- 

beglnning  of  its  operations  until 

Loan  Corporation  has  set  aside 

losses  to  be  sustained  In  the  liqul- 

time  about  $56000,000  has  been 

03563.    The  Impairment  of  capital 

fisc  Ll  year  was  just  under  $60,000,000 

mfntioned  reserves,  which,  as  indi- 

$90,000,000. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Corporation  took  over  more 
than  1. 000,000  distressed  home  mortgages  to  an  amount  In  excess 
of  $3,000,000,000,  which  private  agencies  were  either  unable  or 
unwUling  to  carry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of 
risk,  the  mortgage  obligations  financed  by  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  were  considered  as  the  poorest  type  of  risk  In 
the  home  financing  field.  That  the  losses  on  the  risks  assumed 
by  the  Corporation  have  been  low  Is  a  tribute  to  the  integrity  of 
the  American  people  and  their  determination  to  meet  their  obU- 
gations  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  do  so. 

I  have  volunteered  this  information  in  an  effort  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding   that   may   have   grown   out   of   Senator    Byrd's 
statement  about  the  losses  of  the  Buak.  System  and  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  D.  Webb,  Vice  Cfutirman. 

AMZNDBSENT  OF  PHILIPPINZ   INDEPENDENCE   ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  request  I  am  about  to  make 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  take  about  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield,  with  the  expression  that  the  Senator 
may  have  a  minute  instead  of  half  a  minute. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    That  is  very  kind. 

I  ask  that  the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  7096)  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  a  form  of  government  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  House,  however, 
did  not  act  on  the  Senate  bill,  but  passed  its  own  bill,  because 
it  was  thought  that  under  our  Constitution  the  revenue 
measures  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  would  have  to  be  in- 
itiated in  the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  there  Is 
very  little  fundamental  difference  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bilL  Senators  who  may  be  interested  have  seen 
the  House  bill,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  objection  to  It. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  put  upon  its  third 
reading  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Have  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  been  consulted  about  this 
matter? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  of  those  that  I  know  have  any  interr 
est  in  it  have  been  consulted,  as  well  as  the  Senators  from 
sugar-producing  States  who  have  an  interest  in  the  bill,  and 
almost  all  other  Senators  I  can  think  of  who  might  be 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Has  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Axis- 
tin],  who  is  acting  as  minority  leader,  been  conferred  with 

about  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
be  satisfied  with  whatever  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
VandenbergI  would  be  satisfied  with  on  the  measure.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  any  objection  later  on,  I  shall  ask  a  recon- 
sideration. 

1^■■^'BJT   ON   DOMESTIC    ST7CAR 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  bill  as 
it  was  passed  in  the  House  is  substantially  the  same,  with 
respect  to  its  provisions  regarding  sugar,  as  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    There  is  no  change  in  the  sugar  quota? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    None  at  all. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  So  that  In  permitting  the  passage  of 
this  bill  at  this  time  we  shall  not  be  changing  the  action 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Not  a  bit. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Although  it  is  a  different  Wll  that 
comes  before  us? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  correct,  except  that  there  is  in 
it  a  revenue  provision  which  ought  to  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  come  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  advised  me  yesterday  that  he  was  about  to  ask 
that  this  bill  be  acted  upon.  I  was  considerably  concerned, 
not  only  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  House  bill 
did  not  modify  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with 
respect  to  Philippine  sugar,  but  also  because  reports  were 
being  published  in  the  newspapers  and  circulated  through 
certain  financial  letters  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Department  to  await  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  then 
to  annoimce  a  reduction  of  15  points  in  the  tariff  upon  Cuban 
sugar.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  unbelievable  that  there 
could  be  any  basis  for  that  charge;  but  it  was  made  openly 
in  the  columns  of  the  press,  and  It  had  been  circulated  for 
seversil  months. 

For  example,  yesterday  morning  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  of  New  York.  Wednesday,  August  2. 
there  was  a  story  on  sugar  prices  which  contained  this 
paragraph: 

Domestic  sugar  futures  continued  to  mark  time  yesterday,  ap- 
parently waiting  for  adjournment  of  Congress,  since  It  Is  widely 
believed  that  action  on  the  Cuban  sugar  duty  will  be  taken  Im- 
mediately foUowlng  that  event. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  I  was  one 
of  those  who  offered  a  resolution,  which  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  having  to  do  with  this  proposed  modi- 
fication of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Cuba  in- 
tended to  make  a  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  sugar. 
That  matter  was  considered  at  an  open,  public  hearing.'  It 
was  and  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  sugar- 
producing  States  In  the  United  States,  and  to  all  domestic 
sugar  areas,  whether  or  not  it  is  proposed  to  grant  additional 
concessions  to  Cuban  sugar  inte'i'ests. 

Much  concern  has  been  felt  throughout  the  United  States 
because  of  the  apprehension  that  it  might  indeed  be  the 
intention  of  the  State  Department  to  announce  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  trade  agreement  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

In  the  letter  issued  by  Farr  &  Co.,  brokers  in  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  I  found,  for  example, 
this  statement: 

Today  the  market  for  Cuban  stigar  Is  stimulated  by  a  report  that 
the  Cuban  Ambassador  is  leaving  for  Washington  to  speed  negoti- 
ations for  revision  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  that  the  Cuban 
Government  has  virtually  accepted  proposals  made  by  cur  State 
Department  paving  the  way  for  the  ratification  of  this  much- 
discussed  proDosltlon.  Many  of  those  best  informed  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  a  final  agreement  on  this  question  would  be 
held  back  until  the  American  Congress  adjourned  and  as  this  la 
now  expected  within  2  weeks,  the  prospects  for  the  15-point  tariff 
reduction  to  be  made  effective  appear  to  be  more  favorabte  than  at 
any  previous  time.  | 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  examined  the  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  interpretation  which  might 
affect  the  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  deal  with  sugar;  It  deals  with  a  few  unimportant 
commodities  with  which  there  is  no  particular  competition  in 
the  United  States  Certainly,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  considered  this 
matter.  I  would  not  consent  to  the  passage  of  any  measure 
which  wovUd  injuriously  affect,  or  affect  at  all,  our  sugar 

interests. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now  does  not 
change  the  situation  with  respect  to  sugar,  but  I  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  my  view 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  have  the  most  com- 
plete information  regarding  the  negotiation  of  reciprocaJ- 
trade  agreements.  I  wanted,  also,  to  eliminate  if  possible 
whatever  basis  there  may  have  been  for  the  allegation  that 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  the  State  Department,  immediately 
Congress  went  into  adjournment,  to  take  action  which  the 
State  Department  knows  would  be  opposed  by  a  substantial 
number  of  Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. So  I  am  very  happy  to  send  to  the  desk 
this  morning  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  shall  ask  that  the 
clerk  read. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  desires  to 
warn  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  negotiate  any  treaty  with 
Cuba— and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  view— which  will 
be  injurious  to  the  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  admonition  to  the  State  Department  to  keep 
within  legitimate  bounds. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  am  not  one  to  admonish  anyone. 

Mr.  KING.    I  differ  with  the  Senator. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  DISAVOWS  KEPORT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  I  should  like  to  have  the  letter 
read,  and  then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  make  comment  upon  it. 

le  PRESIDING  OlFTTCER.    The  clerk  will  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Statx, 

Washington,  August  2.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  CMahonet, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  With  reference  to  our  telephone  conversation 
of  this  afternoon  regarding  the  statement  which  you  stated  recently 
appeared  In  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department  Is 
only  awaiting  the  adjournment  of  Congress  before  cutting  the  tariff 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar.  I  should  like  positively  to  deny  the  state- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  negotiations  with  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment have  been  In  progress  ever  since  last  November.  These  nego- 
tiations have  had  their  ups  and  their  downs.  For  a  time  It  looked 
•s  though  announcement  would  have  to  be  made  of  the  break-down 
of  the  negotiations.  At  the  present  moment  it  Is  Impossible  to 
say  whether  the  negotiations  will  be  successful  and  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  or  not.  Many  grave  obstacles  stand  In  the  way  of 
agreement.  It  can  be  positively  asserted  that  no  Immediate  action 
la  in  prospect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCIS  B.  Sayre. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  I  know  is  likewise  concerned  about  sugar,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  he  might  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  a  question,  but  a  few  minutes  ago 
he  made  the  statement  that  all  Senators  interested  in  sugar 
were  consulted,  and  I  wish  to  say  that,  although  I  represent 
a  sugar-producing  State,  I  was  not  consulted.  I  take  the 
Senator's  word  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
Which  changes  the  tariff  on  sugar  or,  in  fact,  the  present 
sugar  set-up. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No  change  was  made  in  the  sugar  set-up; 
and  because  the  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  who 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject,  had  examined  the  bill, 
I  took  the  liberty,  as  no  change  was  made,  of  making  the 
broad  statement  I  did  make. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  put  on  its  passage. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  has  any  comment  to  make  upon  the  letter  just 
read. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Sayre  this  morning 
that  the  report  published  in  the  press,  to  which  the  Senator 
adverted,  was  without  foundation,  and  that  it  was  neither 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Sayre  nor  of  the  State  Department  to 
promulgate  the  line  of  policy  indicated  in  the  newspaper 
comment  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
secure  action  upon  this  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  to  be  a  change  in  the  high  commissionership. 
and  Secretary  Sayre  is  about  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
I  should  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  presented  at  this  late  day  in  the  session  to  prevent 
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the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  ever  to  offer  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  Cuban  tariff,  al  hough  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Senat  5  of  the  United  States  months 
ago  passed  a  bill  amending  the  present  sugar  act,  and  sent 
it  to  the  House  of  Representat  ves,  where  it  has  been  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Committee  on  Agliculture  because  the  executive 
arm. of  the  Government,  including  the  State  Department,  has 
been  unwilling  to  have  it  cons  dered.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  not  following,  with  respect  to  Philippine  leg- 
islation, the  example  that  was  i  et  to  me  with  respect  to  sugar 
legislation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Presid(  nt,  the  Record  will  show  what 
the  Senator  has  just  stated,  s  nd  the  letter,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  Record  wiU  likewise  si  low  that  Wyoming  has  a  wide- 
awake Senator,  who  looks  af te  r  its  interests,  in  the  person  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoning  [Mr.  CMahoneyI. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  ITesldent,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  how  he  interprets  the  letter 
which  he  has  had  read  at  the  lesk. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  will  (isk  that  the  letter  be  handed 
back  to  me. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  is  some  consolation  and  com- 
fort in  the  letter  from  the  iewpoint  of  those  who  think 
American  fanners  are  entiled  to  priority  over  Cuban 
farmers. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  if  I  may  answer  for  the 
Senator,  or  supplement  what  he  would  say  with  something 
of  which  he  did  not  have  first  hand  knowledge,  this  morning 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Sayre  about  this  matter,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  could  state  emphaticall;  r  on  the  floor  that  no  action  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  the  newspaper  article  was  contem- 
plated, and  that  no  action  of  that  kind  would  be  taken  by  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  ]  'resident,  may  I  interpret  that 
to  this  extent,  that  there  will  be  no  action  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  a  further  reduc  ion  of  Cuban  tariffs  on  sugar 
pending  the  reassembling  of  Congress  next  January? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  can  interpret  only  what  I 
have  myself  heard  Mr.  Sayr;  say;  namely,  that  the  State 
Department  contemplated  no  action;  secondly,  that  the  State 
Department  would  take  no  action  touching  the  matter  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  cannot  interpret  any 
better  than  by  making  those  iwo  statements.  However,  from 
those  two  propositions  I  wouli  I  assume  that  between  now  and 


January,  If  certainly  not  foi 
the  kind  mentioned  by  the 


undertaken  by  the  State  Depi  irtment 


a  longer  period,  no  action  of 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  be 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr 
Senator  from  Michigan,  now 


F|resident,  if  I  may  answer  the 
that  I  have  the  letter  back  in 


my  hand.  I  will  say  that  I  wo  aid  not  wish  to  interpret  it  as  a 
broad  assertion  that  the  State  Department  is  absolutely  and 
completely  foreclosing  itself  rom  the  right  to  complete  ne- 
gotiations.   I  take  this  as  a  ;  )ractlcal  matter,  however.    The 


concluding  sentences  read  as 


At  the  present  moment  It  Is 
tlations  will  be  succes.";ful  and 
not.    Many  grave  obstacles  stan  1 
be  positively  asserted  that  no 


growing  States  are  waiving 
this  bill  at  this  time,  we  mas 


follows: 


li  npossible  to  say  whether  the  nego- 
■  an  agreement  can  be  reached  or 
.  I  In  the  way  of  agreement.  It  can 
1]  nmediate  action  Is  in  prospect. 


We  all  know  that  the  langu  age  of  diplomacy  is  traditionally 
involved  and  circuitous,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  inter- 
pretation, since  this  is  the  ad  of  August,  and  Congress  will 
be  back  in  session  in  Januaiy,  if  no  special  session  shall  be 

sractical  purposes  we  may  rest 

reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Cuban 

session.    I  think  that,  in  all  the 


called,  I  think  that  for  all 

assured  that  there  will  be  no 

sugar  while  Congress  is  not  ill 

circumstances,  since  those  (f  us  who  represent  the  sugar- 


any  objection  we  may  have  to 
look  forward  to  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  State  Dcpartiient  of  the  right  of  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  sugar-pr<  ducing  States  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther upon  the  matter  of  any  modification  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocal-trade  agreement  fcfore  any  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  KING.   Mr.  President  J I  wish  to  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion about  the  relations  bet\i  een  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
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is  not  germane  to  the  pending  bill.  The  bill  does  not  deal  at 
all  with  sugar. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  KING.  It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Mr  OTclAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  does  deal  with  sugar. 
I  can  read  the  language  of  the  biU,  if  the  Senator  insists.  It 
does  deal  with  sugar. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  is  in  error;  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  cfeal  with  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  a  few  commodities  which  are  not  in  competition  with 
United  States  products. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assert  my- 
self as  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as  that  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  We  who  speak  on  this  floor  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  do  have  an  opportunity  at  this  mo- 
ment to  strike  a  blow  for  the  adequate  protection  of  this 
industry  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill,  and  when  wc 
forego  that  opportunity  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  submitted 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  hope  that  our  attitude 
of  generosity  in  connection  with  it  will  be  emulated  by  the 
State  Department  and  reciprocated  when  the  proper  time 

comes. 

Merely  to  complete  the  Record  so  that  it  may  show  precisely 
what  it  is  the  letter  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  refers  to.  I 
desire  to  put  into  the  Record  the  statement  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  August  2  one  sentence  reading 
as  follows: 

Domestic  sugar  futures  continued  to  mark  time  yesterday,  ap- 
parently waiting  for  adjournment  of  Congress,  since  It  Is  widely 
believed  that  action  on  the  Cuban  sugar  duty  wUl  be  taken  Imme- 
diately following  that  event. 

And  also  a  sentence  from  the  Lamborn  Sugar-Market 
Reports,  which  says: 

OfTsettlng  the  disappointing  A.  A.  A.  delivery  figures  for  June 
was  a  renewed  rumor  that  the  proposed  reduction  In  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  was  again  under  consideration,  with  strong  Intima- 
tions of  such  reduction  being  made  shortly  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

Those  two  reports  are  specifically  refuted  by  the  State 
Department  in  the  letter  submitted  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  CMahgneyI,  and  I  hope  our  reliance  upon 
the  Srate  Department's  reply  may  be  as  complete  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senate  in  helping  us  get  this  bill  through,  even 
though  the  opportunity  exists  here  for  bringing  in  subjects 
which  are  indirectly  related  to  it.  I  also  appreciate  the 
great  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  snelding  the 

floor. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  considered  captious  when  I  suggest 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  interrupted  the  speech 
Of  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  order  to  get  the  bill  considered. 
Senators  will  accommodate  the  courtesy  of  the  action  by  at 
least  making  their  future  remarks  as  short  as  possible,  so 
that  all  of  us  may  not  transgress  on  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  one  moment  more? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  This  has  to  do  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  there  is  nothing  about  sugar 
in  this  bill.    I  read  from  page  4,  beginning  in  line  16: 

The  United  States  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid.  In 
the  United  States,  upon  all  Philippine  sugars,  which  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  In  any  calendar 
year  after  1939.  in  excess  of  850.000  long  tons,  of  which  not  more 
than  50,000  long  tons  may  be  reflned  sugars. 

That  very  provision  was  the  subject  of  long  debate  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  Senate  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  flrst  place. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Not  in  this  bill,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator. 
That  is  In  existing  law. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  but  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
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interpretation  of  direct  consumption  of  sugar,  and  I  find  that 
also  in  this  biU.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
because  of  my  desire  to  be  certain  that  the  provisions  protect- 
ing the  sugar  industry  which  we  wrote  into  the  Senate  bill 
were  contained  in  this  biU,  that  I  asked  for  the  delay  in 
order  that  I  might  have  the  opportimity  to  examine  it.  And 
I  may  say  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    So  long  as  we  are  all  in  agreement  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
Sayre  letter  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  prevail. 
However,  during  the  past  several  weeks  reports  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  sugar  trade  in  New  York 
had  serious  reasons  for  anticipating  that  another  15  cents 
per  100  poimds  would  be  lopped  off  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar. 
When  these  reports  were  brought  to  my  attention.  I  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  matter  with  the  State  Department  and  I 
could  at  no  time  get  the  State  Department  officials  to  say 
that  they  would  not  take  action  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future  on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  I  expressed  to  them 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  State  Department  would  see  fit 
to  take  no  action  until  we  shaU  consider  the  sugar  biU  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Senate  that  in  1940 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  must  be  extended  or  a  new  sugar  bill 
considered.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  also 
expire  in  1940  and  the  Congress  will  have  to  consider  whether 
to  extend  the  powers  granted  and  whether  such  powers,  shall 
be  subjected  to  reasonable  restrictions  by  the  Congress. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  reciprocal-trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937.  There  is  likewise  a  direct  relationship  t)etween 
these  two  laws  and  the  Philippine  Independence  Act,  which 
makes  definite  provisions  with  respect  to  sugar.  Since  these 
problems  are  so  closely  related  would  it  not  be  wise  to  con- 
sider them  together? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  introduced  a  resolution, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  avoid  the  plowing  up  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
sugarcane  growers  of  those  States  to  conduct  the  normal 
progress  of  their  industry.  When  the  matter  came  before  the 
Senate  I  readily  accepted  the  amendments  which  Senators 
from  beet-sugar-producing  States  proposed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  beet  growers.  Although  my  resolution  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  dissenting  vote  recorded,  there  has  been  no  fur- 
ther action  and  the  reason  given  has  been  that  the  Sugar 
Act  must  be  considered  in  all  of  its  provisions  at  the  1940 
session  of  Congress. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  reports  from  Cuba  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  conunitments  had  been  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  grant  Cuba  an  additional 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
tariff  had  been  reduced  since  1933  from  2  cents  per  pound 
to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  I  joined  with  other  Sen- 
ators in  introducing  a  resolution  asking  for  a  full  explanation 
of  such  commitment.    Upon  reassurances  being  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  no  such  commitment  had  been  oflB- 
clally  made,  it  was  assiuned  that  the  whole  subject  of  sugar 
tariff  would  be  postponed  until  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act  could  be  further  considered  in  a  coordinated  manner  at 
the  same  session  of  Congress.    Recently  persistent  reports 
from  Cuba  and  statements  coming  from  persons  engaged  in 
the  sugar  trade  at  New  York,  have  created  the  general  im- 
pression  that   the   expected   changes   in   the   Cuban   trade 
agreement  are  awaiting  the  adjournment  of  Congress.    News- 
paper reports  daily  and  trade  reports  alike  for  the  past  3 
or  4  weeks  have  repeated  this  expectation  so  often  that  I 
have  become  convinced  that  these  reporters  actually  believe 
that  there  is  in  prospect  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  immediately  after  Congress  adjoiuns.    All  trade  re- 
ports Indicate  that  Cuban  sugars  in  large  volume  are  being 
Imported,  but  not  entered  in  the  customs  of  the  United  States, 
In  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff,  which  would 
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mean  a  saving  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  imported 
into  this  country. 

Bylr.  President.  I  realize  that  it  is  neither  practical  nor 
desirable  to  legislate  on  sugar  every  year  and  I  can  see 
why  the  administration  and  its  leaders  in  Congress  might 
want  to  postpone  action  so  that  the  whole  subject  can  be 
considered  at  one  time.  I  submit  that  it  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent to  postpone  action  to  afford  relief  to  the  sugarcane 
growers  and  the  sugar-beet  growers  of  the  United  States. 
and  at  the  same  time  take  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cuban  industry,  most  of  which  will  flow  into  Wall  Street 
rather  than  into  the  pockets  of  the  sugarcane  growers  and 
laborers  of  Cuba.  To  be  consistent  and  to  do  a  fair  job  for 
everybody  concerned,  all  of  these  matters  should  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  have  coordi- 
nation. If  the  Cubans  are  given  special  relief  in  advance  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  wiU  they  not  be  in  a  preferred 
position  when  the  sugar  bill  is  considered  in  1940?  The 
situation  is  not  at  all  involved.  It  may  become  confused  if 
Congress  takes  action  with  reference  to  the  Philippines  that 
might  act  as  an  obstacle  to  a  full  and  free  consideraUon  of 
the  whole  sugar  problem  next  year.  It  will  certainly  be- 
come confused  if  the  State  Department  chooses  to  give 
advanced  preferential  treatment  to  Cuba  in  the  matter  of 
tariff.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  State  Department, 
having  delayed  action  on  amending  the  Cuban  trade  agree- 
ment while  Congress  is  in  session.  wUl  wait  untU  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  further  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  one  important  reason 
for  objecting  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
during  this  session  of  Congress  or  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  President  has 
already  reduced  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  in  the  amount  of 
60  cents  per  100  pounds.  When  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
was  passed  the  amount  of  the  benefit  payment  to  the  sugar- 
cane and  sugar-beet  growers  was  fixed  at  60  cents  per  100 
pounds,  so  that  the  growers  would  be  reimbvu^ed  a  sum 
equal  to  the  reduced  protection  accorded   their  industry. 

Necessarily  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  Is  to  be 
fxirther  reduced,  the  rate  of  the  benefit  payments  to  our 
sugar  producers  should  be  increased  correspondingly,  other- 
wise the  growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  victims.  It  should  be  the  desire  of  those 
of  us  who  have  the  interest  of  the  American  farmers  at 
heart  to  m^e  sure  that  at  no  time  will  any  change  in  our 
Government^  poliiy  be  made  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  King!  for  his  indulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  Just  one  observaUon.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  this  bill  does  not  affect  our 
dealings  with  the  Philippines,  and  the  relations  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  sugar.  It 
deals  with  other  matters  quite  foreign  to  the  sugax-  question. 
The  sugar  bill  which  is  now  upon  the  statute  books  fully  pro- 
tects the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  the  Philippines, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Senator  who  desires  to  change  that 
relation  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  KING.   I  yield.  ^     ,  ^ 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  we  take  our  final  de- 
parture, in  regard  to  the  bill  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to  accord  my  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  appointed  Philippine 
High  Commissioner.  If  I  understand  correctly  his  interview, 
he  is  going  there  not  for  the  purpose  of  propagandizing  for 
the  breaking  of  obligations  of  this  Government,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  out,  «uad  that  he  feels  that  our 
national  honor  Is  involved  in  maintaining  the  compact  or 
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contract  which  we  have  heretofore  made  with  the  Philippine 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  add  a  word 
of  congratulation  also  to  the  ne  wr  Commissioner,  that  he  com- 
pletely disagrees  with  his  d  stinguished  predecessor,  Mr. 
McNutt.  that  we  ought  to  stay  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for- 
ever. I 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  t  would  seem  that  the  Philip- 
pine iwoblem  has  been  thrust  Into  the  discussion  today  per- 
haps with  some  advantage.  May  I  say.  deviating  from  the 
speech  which  I  intended  to  ttiake,  that  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  Philippine  problem  for  many  years. 
I  think  the  great  mistake  wnich  was  made  by  the  United 
States  was  in  failing  to  carry]  out  the  pledge  of  the  I>emo- 
cratic  Party  made  in  1920.  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
the  resolution  in  the  Democ^tic  convention,  and  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  that  thfe  Filipinos  should  have  their 
complete  independence  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  if 
berk  in  the  early  twenties  we  1  lad  given  to  the  Filipinos  their 
ir  ?pendence,  as  they  desired ,  and  as  we  promised  in  the 
platform  to  which  I  have  referred,  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  since  then  would  have  been  obviated  and 
the  Philippine  question  would  no  more  be  upon  the  doorstep 
of  the  United  States. 

I  feared  that  it  would  be  w^h  us  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  the  President  has  selected  Dr. 
Sayre  as  the  Philippine  Cc  mmissioner,  because  he  will 
approach  the  problems  there  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with 
the  determination  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  the  Americui  nationals  shall  be  respected 
and  preserved. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAHT  LA  [fD  TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
amendments  of  the  House 
(S.  2)   authorizing  the  Secre 
certain  land  to  the  State  of 
poses  of  a  public  park  and 
purposes,  which  were,  on 
after  "of",  where  it  appears 
including  "24"  in  line  4  of 
13.  and  24,  but  specifically 
which  is  under  private  cwner^p 
"sanitation,"  to  insert  "or 
reenactment  within  90  days 
of    County   Cwnmissioners 
August  1.  1939,  made  in 
bill,  which  forbids  gambling 
the  confines  of  the  proposed 
of  6  miles  of  the  boundaries 
22,  after  "for",  to  insert  " 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  move 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


laid  before  the  Senate  the 

I  if  Representatives  to  the  bill 

ary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 

levada  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 

re^reational  site  and  other  public 

2,  Une  12,  to  strike  out  all 

the  first  time,  down  to  and 

ikge  3  and  insert  "sections  12, 

^eluding  the  land  in  the  area 

on  page  3,  line  17.  after 

there  be  a  repeal,  with  no 

)f  the  resolution  of  the  Board 

Clark    County,    Nev.,    dated 

consideration  of  the  passage  of  this 

and  the  sale  of  liquor  within 

State  park  or  within  a  radius 

thereof,";  and  on  page  3,  line 

national  recreational  area  or". 

the  Senate  concur  in  the 


Mr.  lONG.    Mr.  Presiden 
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NEUTRALITY.  BY  L  IW  AND  IN  PRACTICE 


there  has  been  considerable 


discussion  during  this  session  in  regard  to  neutrality.  I 
desire  to  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  hoping 
that  they  may  have  some  effei  ;t  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate 
upon  this  important  question 

Conflicting  views  are  divl(  Ing  the  American  people  with 
respect  to  the  course  which  our  Government  should  pursue 
in  its  international  relations. 

It  is  insisted  by  some  that  ;he  present  Neutrality  Act  shall 
be  continued.  Others  insist  that  It  shall  be  strengthened, 
and  by  that  they  mean  that  greater  restrictions  shall  be 
imposed  upon  our  Government  and  ujwn  our  nationals. 
Others  vu^e  that  the  present  Neutrality  Act  has  proven  most 
unsatisfactory  and  will  endanger  the  peace  of  our  Republic; 
and,  under  these  clrcvmistai  ices,  the  demand  is  made  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  be  repealed,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment chart  its  course  by  the  i  irincfpfces  of  international  law. 

There  are  those  who  coi|tend  that  international  law  is 
inadequate  to  meet  situatioiis  which  international  conflicts, 
Ijarticularly  If  they  eventuate  in  war.  develop.  In  other 
words,  they  insist  that  interx^itlonal  law,  notwithstanding  ita 
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importance  and  pervasive  Influence,  is  silent  in  periods  of 
stress  and  storm  and  when  the  fires  of  war  are  lighted. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  NeutraUty  Act  of  1935,  which  was 
amended  by  the  act  of  1937.  I  believed  it  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  attitude  of  oiu-  Government  with  respect 
to  the  principles  of  neutrality.  I  insisted  that  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  that  were  annovmced  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  and  by  which  this  Nation  was  governed 
In  its  international  relations  during  the  intervening  years. 

The  act,  as  I  believed,  not  only  was  a  restriction  upon  our 
Government  but  it  was  an  interference  with  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  our  nationals.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
that  it  was  unneutral,  and  therefore  would  not  only  prove 
unsatisfactory  but  might  provoke  international  criticism  and 
possibly  International  difiBculties. 

Certainly  it  was  an  attempt  at  Isolation,  and  was  a  sur- 
render of  American  rights  for  which  the  act  itself  afforded 
no  compensation. 

Briefly,  the  act  provides  that  the  President,  whenever  he 
shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two  or  more 
foreign  states,  or  that  civil  strife  of  sufficient  magnitude 
exists  in  a  foreign  state,  shall  proclaim  such  fact.  There- 
after it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammunitions,  or 
implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  the 
belligerents;  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  any  belligerent  government;  to  arm  any  mer- 
chant vessel  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  preserve  discipline  aboard  such  vessel;  or  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any  vessel  of  a 
belligerent.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  law  should  not 
apply  to  American  republics  engaged  in  war  against  a  non- 
American  state,  if  the  American  republic  was  not  cooperat- 
ing with  a  non-American  state  in  such  war. 

The  so-called  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  act,  which 
expired  on  May  1  last,  prohibited  the  shipping  in  American 
vessels  of  articles,  specified  by  the  President,  in  addition  to 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  and  allowed  their 
export  in  foreign  ships  only  after  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
had  been  transferred  to  a  foreign  government  or  agency. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  act  is  not  to  be  operative  imless 
and  until  the  President  shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 
In  other  words,  it  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  determine  whether  or  not  arms  and  muni- 
tions may  be  sold  to  a  country  engaged  in  hostilities,  whether 
or  not  a  citizen  may  purchase  bonds  of  such  a  government  or 
travel  upon  her  ships.  The  dangers  that  inhere  in  this  un- 
fettered discretion — with  no  standard  of  any  kind  to  guide 
the  President  in  making  the  determination,  with  no  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  "state  of  war,"  with  no  require- 
ment that  a  state  of  war  be  recognized  even  though  it  in  fact 
exists — become  apparent. 

Criticisms  have  been  leveled  against  our  Government  be- 
cause of  its  interpretation  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  as  well  as 
the  interpretation  which  has  been  placed  upon  its  provisions. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  under  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  a  different  course  would  have  been  required  by  our 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  Spanish  situation  and  in  its 
dealings  with  the  devastating  and  tragic  war  which  Japan 
has  waged  against  China. 

Certainly,  conditions  which  have  existed  since  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1937  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  legis- 
lating in  advance  to  meet  conditions  In  a  turbulent  and 
changing  world. 

The  discreUon  resting  with  the  Executive,  It  Is  believed  by 
many,  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  may  result  in  placing  the  Government  in  an  unneutral 
position.  The  moment  hostilities  occxu*  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  President  must  determine  whether  or  not  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  shall  continue  to  flow  to  the  bellig- 
erents. If  an  eml>argo  is  laid,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
would  affect  both  belligerents  alike,  and  the  country  disad- 
vantageously  affected  would  have  groimds  for  complaint; 
whereas,  if  the  act  is  not  invoked  the  other  belligerent  might 
be  injured.  Even  though  the  President  exercises  this  dis- 
cretion solely  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  the  bellig- 
erent that  is  adversely  affected  can  look  upon  it  only  as  a 
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hostile  act  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Placing  the  Govern- 
ment in  such  an  unneutral  situation,  where  it  will  likely  In- 
cur disfavor  from  one  side  or  the  other,  cannot  be  cited  as 
an  aid  in  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

The  difflctdty  in  applying  the  act  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  time  element.  Should  it  be  invoked  at  the  moment  the 
first  shot  is  fired,  or  should  there  be  an  interval  during  which 
peace  negotiations  may  be  attempted,  or  until  it  appears  that 
the  war  will  be  of  such  proportions  as  to  present  a  threat 
of  involvement  to  America?  If  the  act  be  not  invoked  at 
once,  a  belligerent  might  quickly  obtain  sufficient  arms  and 
other  essentials  before  it  is  applied.  The  delay  would  be 
regarded  by  the  other  belligerent  as  a  hostile  and  unneutral 
act  toward  it. 

Another  ground  for  my  opposition  to  the  act  is  that  it  offers 
an  incentive  for  aggressive  nations  to  declare  war  against 
nations  which  are  less  prepared  and  less  aggressive:  for  so 
long  as  there  is  peace,  arms,  ammimition,  and  implements  of 
war  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  states  that  by  repealing  the  Neutrality  Act  "we  shall 
take  away  from  them  [referring  to  CJermany  and  Italy]  the 
hideous  inducement  to  start  a  war  in  order  to  deprive  their 
opponents  of  supplies  that  they  can  obtain  only  as  long  as 
there  is  no  war." 

In  the  troubled  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world 
today,  this  Republic,  with  its  great  material  and  moral 
strength,  should  lead  in  the  progress  toward  International 
peace  and  friendly  cooperation  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Dedicated  to  the  high  principles  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, it  has  ever  sought  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  pacific 
means.  The  spiritual  force  of  this  democracy  has  elevated  the 
concept  of  government  in  many  lands,  and  its  devotion  to 
peace  has  had  its  infiuence  ujxjn  the  world. 

The  act  of  1937  is  illogical  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
repealed.  There  is  no  basis  for  placing  an  embargo  upon 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  smd  implements  of  war  and  not 
Including  in  that  embargo  other  articles  such  as  oil,  food, 
and  clothing  which  are  as  essential,  if  not  more  so,  to  the 
conduct  of  modem  warfare.  Surely  there  is  no  greater  risk 
in  shipping  armaments  than  there  is  in  transporting  other 
articles  needed  in  carrying  on  military  activities.  The  arbi- 
trary distinction  is  unfair  to  certain  nations  and,  again,  places 
the  United  States  in  an  imfavorable  situation.  Industrial 
countries  do  not  need  arms  and  munitions  if  they  can  import 
the  raw  materials  with  which  to  manufacture  them;  but  some 
countries  which  are  primarily  agricultural  are  themselves  In 
dire  need  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and  their  embargo, 
while  permitting  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron  and  other 
essential  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  made,  operates  to 
the  disadvantage  of  nonindustrial  nations. 

In  this  troubled  world  condition,  legislation  in  advance  con- 
cerning our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  planned  intelligently. 
Our  short  experience  under  the  present  act  has  demonstrated 
the  Impossibility  of  formulating  a  rule  to  guide  the  United 
States  in  international  conflicts  which  may  arise.  We  cannot 
foresee  who  will  be  at  war  or  the  cause  of  the  war.  We  cannot 
divine  the  issues  which  will  be  involved;  nor  can  we  give 
expression  to  what  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country  will 
be  6  months  from  now,  or  1  year,  or  5  years. 

The  act  of  1937  is  a  surrender  of  conceded  neutral  rights 
even  before  war  breaks  out.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict,  hav- 
ing surrendered  certain  rights,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  enumer- 
ate rights  to  which  we  intend  to  hold  fast.  Belligerents  are 
not  concerned  in  the  details  of  local  legislation.  They  are  at 
war,  and  grudgingly  admit  restraints  imposed  by  the  princi- 
ples' of  international  law  as  they  have  come  to  be  accepted 
through  centuries  of  warfsur. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  surrender  of  our  neutral 
rights.    There  is  no  requirement  for  such  self-deniaL 

If  the  purpose  is  to  prevent  war,  concerted  action  by  sev- 
eral great  powers  would  be  the  only  effective  c\irb.  The 
futility  of  one  nation  attempting  a  partial  or  general  em- 
bargo against  belLgerents  in  order  to  prevent  war  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  history.  It  Is  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment that  if  the  United  States  refuses  to  sell  certain  articles 
to  countries  at  war,  others  producing  the  same  articles  will 
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gladly  supply  the  warring  nations.  The  restriction  upon 
our  own  trade  is  merely  a  deprivation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ameri- 
cans by  nature  will  oppose  restraints  upon  their  rights  and 
freedom  unless  the  justification  therefor  is  clear. 

However,  regardless  of  the  purpose,  so  long  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  to  avoid  being  drauTi  into  a  war.  the  Neutrality 
Act  presents  dangers  to  American  peace  interests,  and  any 
neutrality  measure  must  be  carefully  and  skillfully  drawn 
because  of  the  almost  certain  danger  of  its  operating  as  an 
imneutral  measure. 

The  United  States  has  not  often  been  a  belligerent,  and 
therefore  has  been  primarily  interested  In  determining  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  particularly  with  reference  to  matters 
affecting  trade  and  commerce.  This  has  resulted  in  an- 
nouncing, as  an  international  policy,  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
CXir  Nation  has  been  foremost  in  championing  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  favor  a  policy,  adopted  in 
the  act  of  1937,  which  in  effect  is  an  attempt  to  seek  isolation 
by  the  abdication  of  our  rights  at  sea,  if  not  on  land. 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  cannot  be  isolated  from  all  possible 
dangers  of  international  conflicts,  and  no  policy  of  alleged 
neutrality  should  be  adopted  which  narrows  the  rights  of 
our  country  or  weakens  international  law.  The  rights  of 
neutrals  and  belligerents  should  rest  upon  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations.  This  does  not  mean  that 
treaties  should  not  be  entered  into  between  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  widening  the  opportunities 
for  trade  and  commerce  and  cultural  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  act  of  1937  seeks  to  deprive 
Americans  of  the  freedom  of  action  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war.  It  serves  notice  in  advance  that  our  Government  will 
draw  no  distinctions  between  the  violators  of  international 
law  and  the  victims  of  such  violation. 

I  opposed  the  act  of  1937.  beheving  that  it  would  encour- 
age armament  at  home,  if  not  abroad,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
-can  people  would  be  called  upon  to  increase  their  already 
heavy  appropriations  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  This 
prediction  has  come  true:  and  the  appropriations  for  so- 
called  preparedness  which  will  be  made  by  the  present  Con- 
gress for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  and  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  neutrality  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
repealed,  and  we  should  take  our  stand  upon  the  foundation 
and  precepts  of  international  law. 

However,  it  Is  contended  that  these  principles  were  vio- 
lated during  the  World  War.  that  treaties  and  solemn  pacts 
were  ignored  and  broken  with  impunity,  and  that  therefore 
international  law  is  dead. 

Assuming  this  contention  to  be  true,  if  the  alternative  to 
international  law— the  Neutrality  Act — offered  a  guaranty 
of  peace,  there  would  be  validity  in  the  argument  that  we 
should  rely  upon  the  Neutrality  Act  to  keep  us  out  of  war; 
but  since  it  is  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of 
peace,  it  becames  our  duty  to  follow  such  a  course  as  will 
give  the  United  States  the  most  security  in  its  intention 
to  remain  at  peace.  The  grave  complications  likely  to  re- 
sult from  tying  the  hands  of  government  by  declaring  a 
policy  in  advance  of  circumstances  that  cannot  be  predicted 
may  not  be  minimized.  I  have  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  the  United  States  would  face  in  the  event 
of  an  international  conflict  if  our  course  were  charted  by 
the  act  of  1937 :  and  these  would  tend  to  involve  the  country 
In  war  far  more  than  situations  wliich  might  arise  under 
the  rxiles  of  international  law. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
dead.  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  the  eminent  jiuthority  on 
international  law,  who  was  for  6  years  a  judge  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice,  Insists  that  it  has  not 
ceased  to  exist  merely  because  its  principles  have  been  vio- 
lated.   He  declares: 

It  has  never  heretofore  been  supposed  that  when  belligerents 
Tlolated  international  law  they  believed  that  they  were  destrojrlng 
It  or  depriving  It  at  lt«  obligatory  force. 


International  law  is  recognli  ed  among  all  nations.  It  Is  a 
term  applied  to  the  body  of  rules  and  regulations  of  states 
and  other  bodies  possessing  international  personality.  It  is 
more  than  policies  adopted  in  diplomatic  relations.  It  finds 
expression  in  comity  among  ni  itions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  recognized  by  the  ( ourts  and  by  judicial  tribunals 
in  all  civilized  nations.  It  his  been  implemented  and 
strengthened  by  agreements,  treaties,  customs,  and  concrete 
and  ordered  dealings  among  states.  International  law  was 
recognized  in  ancient  Greece,  but  it  declined  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  has  been  said  that  the  birth  of  international 
law  is  traceable  to  the  Peace  Df  Westphalia.  It  is  not  uni- 
lateral but  multilateral,  and  U  in  part  due  to  compromises 
among  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  selfish  state  laws 
or  international  policies  are  mi  )difled  in  the  interest  of  better 
relations  among  nations.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  higher  moral  standards  among  nations  and  a 
broader  spirit  of  tolerance  ar  d  justice.  Grotius  and  other 
great  writers  on  International  law  sought  to  mitigate  the 
spirit  of  flerce  nationalism  and  to  secure  a  recognition  by 
nations  of  what  might  be  call  !d  natural  justice. 

They  sought  to  modify  thr  doctrine  of  exclusive  sover- 
eignty of  nations  and  to  brir  g  about  a  certain  amount  of 
collectivity  of  action  among  nations.  Various  international 
conferences  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  codifying 
international  law  and  formulating  broader  policies  for  the 
promotion  of  world  peace.       1 

As  nations  advanced  in  civ  lization,  a  higher  ethical  con- 


cept was  developed,  and  the 


principles  of  international  law 


became  more  firmly  establishjed  and  more  generally  recog- 
nized. 


More  recently  efforts  have 


jeen  made  to  develop  interna- 


tional machinery  for  the  puipose  of  outlawing  war  and  to 
make  more  effective  the  prindples  of  international  law.    In 


the  evolution  of  the  principles 


was  early  laid  upon  impartiality  toward  belligerents,  but 
more  recently  methods  are  I  eing  sought  to  determine  the 
justice  of  war  and  who  are  t  le  aggressors.    Neutrals  are  to 


aid  in  bringing  pressure  upon 


And  so  the  view  is  being  dc  veloped  that  international  law, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  neutrality,  does  not  compel  neutral 
nations  to  be  silent  in  the  f ac ;  of  assaults  by  powerful  states 
upon  weak  and  unoffending  peoples.  In  other  words,  in  de- 
termining the  course  to  be  pu  -sued  by  neutrals  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  questipn  of  justice  and  ethics  and 


morality  which  arise  or  grow 


and  the  conduct  of  belligerer  ts  is  being  weighed  by  neutral 


nations,  and  the  course  of  the 


whether  its  conduct  calls  for 
as  I  have  indicated,  may  result 


It  is  a  well-known  principle  of 
of  a  nation's  neutral  obligations 
national  law  and  nowhere  else. 
this  group  of  principles  was  evolved 
trals  achieved  some  reasonably 
their  reciprocal  relations  on  lanto 
rules  has  been  regarded  throughput 
for  civilization  over  brute  force, 


of  international  law,  emphasis 


wrongdoers. 


out  of  international  conflicts; 


latter  is  influenced  by  the  ver- 


dict £is  to  which  of  the  belligerents  was  the  aggressor  and 


universal  condemnation.    This, 
in  profound  changes  in  the  law 


of  neutrality  and  affect  the  a  pplication  of  international  law. 
Bainbridge  Colby,  former  Secretary  of  State,  has  stated: 


nternatlonal  law  that  the  measure 
to  be  found  In  the  rules  of  Inter- 
As  a  result  of  centvirles  of  wars, 
by  which  belligerents  and  neu- 
deflnlte  guides  to  the  conduct  of 
and  sea.    The  adoption  of  these 
the  civilized  world  as  a  victory 
law  over  anarchy. 


lor 

principles  of  international  law. 

q  larters  that  It  is  a  thing  of  the 

tel  ingly  invoked  to  show  the  un- 


Mr.  Colby  warns  that  the 
despite  the  opinion  in  some 
past,  may  nevertheless  be 
neutrality  of  the  act  of  1937: 

If  we  assume  the  nonexistence  of  International  law  because  of  lt» 
unpunished  violations  during  tl  e  last  war,  we  may  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  It  in  all  its  rigor  w  len  o\ir  conduct  Is  challenged  under 
its  ancient  and  established  rules .  We  may  find  that  we  have  con- 
signed our  shipping  to  disuse,  tiansf erred  the  trade  of  our  citizens 
to  foreign  competitors,  and  undiirmined  fatally  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, discovering  too  late  that  ov  r  new  and  ingenious  formulas  have 
not  worked  as  expected. 

The  rules  of  international  law  may  not  prove  in  them- 
selves a  source  of  complete  protection.  But  we  shall  know 
what  our  rights  are  and  we  :an  determine  in  each  instance 
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what  degree  of  self-restraint  or  forbearance  we  can  afford 
to  practice. 

Our  present  Neutrality  Act  does  not  lend  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  principles  of  international  law;  rather,  it  is  a  re- 
nunciation of  those  principles.  This  nation,  occtipying  a  high 
place  among  the  countries  of  the  world,  with  Its  material  and 
spiritual  strength,  should  take  the  lead  In  bringing  about 
international  cooperation  and  peace. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mt. 
Chaffee,  announced  that  the  House  had  passed  without 
amendment  the  following  Wlls  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  serve  as 
Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General; 

S.  2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John 
Ullmann,  Jr.; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  coimsel  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on 
certain  first-class  mail  matter. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills,  each  with  amendments.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regular 
employment  of  the  Government;  and 

6. 1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Hoiise  had  passed 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  137)  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  International  Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration, 
which  will  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940,  and  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  participa- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  severally 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.  R.  3375.  An  act  to  authorize  M.  H.  Gildow  to  construct 
a  free,  movable,  pontoon  footbridge  across  Muskingum  River 
Canal  at  or  near  Beverly,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport 
narcotic  drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations, 
securities,  and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating  to  the  retirement  of  employees 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  Jime 
20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  8.  C,  1934  edition,  title  33,  sec.  763) , 
as  amended,  apply;  and 

H.  R.6878.  An  act  to  amend  section  4894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C  title  35,  sec.  37) . 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  sev- 
erally agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  3224.  An  act  creating  the  Louislana-Vlcksburg  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said 
commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  w  near  Delta  Point, 
La.,  and  Vicksburg.  Miss.; 

H.  R.  5625.  An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  seeds;  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  to  require  certain 
standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds;  and  for 
Other  purposes; 

H.R.  6049.  An  act  authorizing  the  village  <rf  Cassville, 
Wis.,  or  its  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 


toll  bridge  across  tlje  Mississippi  Rlrer  at  or  near  Cassville, 
Wis.,  and  to  a  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Guttenberg, 
Iowa; 

H.R. 6353.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  acting  by  and  through  any  agency 
or  commission  thereof,  to  construct,  maintain,  arid  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  or  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 

H.  R.  6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth,  hi  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Miimesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6634.  An  act  amending  previous  flood-control  acts 
and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  6874.  An  act  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  38) ,  and  amend  sections  4885 
and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  a  C,  Utle  35,  sees.  41 
and  78) . 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Healet,  Mr. 
Walter.  Mr.  Gxtyer  of  JCansas,  and  Mr.  Michener  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  dis- 
agreed to  tile  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  WU  (H.  R- 
2001)  for  the  equalization  of  letter  carriers;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Romjue,  Mr.  BnacH.  Mr. 
Whelchel,  Mr.  Blackney,  and  Mr.  Aitstin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  has  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.6.  An  act  to  return  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  to  the  public  domain; 

S.  474.  An  act  to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to 
provide  for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispell.  Mont.,  and,  subject 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  permit  the  provision  of  rooms  and  accom- 
modations for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell. 
Mont.; 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 

S.839.  An  act  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23. 
1904; 

S.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Grice; 

S.  1092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slgvard  C.  Poro; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johannes  or  John,  Julia. 
Michael.  WiUiam.  and  Anna  Kostiuk; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 
Gentry; 

S.  1816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Montie  8.  Carlisle; 

S.  1821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 

S.  1906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke; 

S.20S6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.  F.  Clower  and  Elijah 
Williams;  and 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix. 

AMENDMENT  OT  BONNEVn.LS   PKOJECT  ACT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
action  of  the  House  at  Representatives  disagreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R  7270)  to  amend 
the  Bonneville  Project  Act,  requesting  a  conference  wltli  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  announcing  the  appointment  of  conferees. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  OOcer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Sreppau).  and  Mr.  Whitb  caaitxteB 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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COMSIOERATIOIV      OT      VKOBJECTZD-TO 

CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GxTRNTf  in  the  chair). 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  entered  into  earlier 
in  the  day,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  unobjected-to  House  bills  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Downey 

Lucas 

Shtpstead 

Andrews 

Ellender 

Lundeen 

Slattery 

Ashurst 

George 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Austin 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Smith 

Bailey 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Stewart 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Barkley 

Gxirney 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Borah 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Tobey 

Bridges 

Harrison 

Murray 

Townsend 

"^           Brown 

Hatch 

Neely 

Truman 

Bulow 

Hayden 

Nye 

Tydlngs 

Burke 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Holt 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Byrnes 

Hughes 

Plttman 

Wagner 

Capper 

Johnson. 

Calif. 

Radcllffe 

Walsh 

Chavez 

Johnson, 

Colo. 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Idaho 

King 

Russell 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

La  FoUette 

Schwartz 

Connally 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Danaher 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

f'.         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Seventy-seven  Senators  h 

"answered  to  their  names.     A  quonun  is  present. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bUI  5685.  which  I  shoiUd  like  to  have  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

.     Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  right  to  make 
an  objection.    I  should  like  to  know  what  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  KING.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill  which  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  a  Senate  bill  dealing  with  real-estate 
brokers,  salesmen,  and  so  forth,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  shall  object  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  biU. 

Mr.  KING.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  Is  made. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  calendar,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  for  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to 
tills  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  first  business  on  the  calendar  under  the  unanimous- 
ccaisent  agreement  was  the  bill  (H.  R.  289)  for  the  relief  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Volunteer  service  of  the  United 
States  mustered  into  service  for  the  War  with  Spain. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

CLOSER   RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEM   AMERICAN  REPTTBUCS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5835)  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the 
American  republics  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  object  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  because  I  recognize  that  it 
comes  with  an  almost  unanimous  report  from  the  committee. 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  me 
to  do  so.  I  should  like  the  Record  to  show,  however,  my  own 
personal  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  type  of  policy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Latin-American  countries  will  buy 
American  goods  if  the  American  goods  are  priced  right  and 
are  of  sufficiently  high  quality:  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Latin  American  peoples,  like  all  other  peoples,  will  feel 
friendly  toward  the  United  States  if  the  United  States  treats 
ttiem  fairly  and  Justly.  The  notion  that  because  the  dic- 
tators of  the  "axis"  powers  undertake  to  propagandize  and 
fcfluence  public  sentiment  in  those  countries  we  should  do 
the  same  thing  is  to  me  an  abhorrent  notion.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  they  do  engage  in  this  tsrpe  of  conduct  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  reason  why  we  should  not  do  it. 

I  am  also  advised — and  I  hope  I  shall  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong — that  the  appropriation  to  do  this  work  in  Latin 
America  has  already  been  put  through;  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
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disorderly  procedure  to  approp  riate  money  before  the  author- 
ization is  made.  For  that  rea^n.  too,  I  have  been  objecting 
to  this  bill. 

I  wanted  this  opportunity  t|  state  my  views,  and  shall  not 
object  further  to  the  considei  ation  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  :  should  like  to  have  an  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  and  its  pu  pose  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  I  further  inquire  whether  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  has  considered  it? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  considered  for 
some  time — twice,  I  believe— by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  deals  gnly  with  the  functions  of  the 
State  Department.  The  Statei  Department  has  created  what 
it  calls  a  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  and  has  also  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  ankdvisory  board  with  regard  to 
these  cultural  relations.  The  bill  deals  principally  with  the 
exchange  of  professors  and  students  in  colleges. 

Mr.  KING.     I  have  no  objefction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection, 
sider  the  bill,  which  had  been 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
after  the   word  "meetings", 
States",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 


he  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
reported  from  the  Committee 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  15, 
to  insert  "within  the  United 
read: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In 
tlve  the  relationship  between  the 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
prlations   as    are    made    available 
services  of  the  departments, 
ments  of  the  Government  In 
takings  and  cooperative  purposes 
tions.  declarations,  and 
American  republics  at  the  Inter 
tenance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenoi 
the  Eighth  International 
Limn.  Peru.  In  1938. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is 
mlttees  as  In  his  judgment  ma] 
the  undertakings  of  this 
tions,  declarations,  and 
mittee  or  member  thereof  shall 
pensation  for  services:   Provided, 
the  limits  of  appropriations 
gress,  which  appropriations  are 
actual  transportation  expenses 
lieu    of    subsistence    and    other 
homes  in  attendance  upon  meetl 
instructions  from  the  Secretary 


ord^r  to  render  closer  and  more  effec- 
Amerlcan  republics  the  President 
a|uthorlzed,  subject  to  such  appro- 
for    the   purpose,    to   utilize    the 
agefacies,  and  Independent  establish- 
cfrrying  out  the  reciprocal  under- 
enunciated  In  the  treaties,  resolu- 
recomm*ndations  signed  by  all  of  the  21 
American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
Aires,  Argentina,  in  1936,  and  at 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at 


autha  Ized 


<f 

The  amendment  was  agreeil 
The  amendment  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time 
The  bill  was  read  the  thirc 


to  create  such  advisory  com- 
be of  assistance  in  carrying  out 
under  the  treaties,  resolu- 
referred  to,  but  no  corn- 
allowed  any  salary  or  other  com- 
however.  That  they  may,  within 
available  therefor  by  the  Con- 
hereby  authorized,  be  paid  their 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  In 
expenses    while    away    from    their 
f  gs  within  the  United  States  under 
State. 


Goveri  iment 
reconime  ndations 


maile 


and 


the 


BILLS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6264)  authorizing 
and  preservation  of  certain  puplic 
and  for  other  purposes,  was 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Let 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI , 
The  bill  (H.  R.  5643)  to  invest 
of  the  United  States  with  orj  jinal 
to  review  the  order  of  detentK  n 
from  the  United  States  whos< 
the  United  States  otherwise 
after  the  date  the  warrant  oi 
final;  to  authorize  such  detection 
provide  places  for  such  detention 
armounced  as  next  in  order 
Mr.  BURKE  (and  other  Seriators) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI  V 


to. 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 

time,  and  passed. 


PASSED 


over 
the  construction,  repair, 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
atinounced  as  next  in  order, 
bill  go  over. 

The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 

and  exclusive  jurisdiction 

of  any  alien  ordered  deported 

deportation  or  departure  from 

not  effectuated  within  90  dasrs 

deportation  shall  have  become 

orders  in  certain  cases;  to 

and  for  other  purposes  was 


Let  the  bill  go  over. 
The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


FEDERAL  SXTRPLUS  COl  [MODITIES  CORPORATION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  to  aut  lorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  pure!  ase  and  distribute  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishing  industry  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DANKER  (and  other  Senators) .    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  give  notice  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  ofjthe  call  of  the  calenciar,  I  shall 
call  up  this  bill  for  considera  ion. 
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Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  whether  the  bill  was 
referred  to  any  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  whether  a  re- 
port has  been  made  by  a  Senate  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  was  referred  to  and 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  substitute  House  bill  5681  for  Senate  bill  2110.  The  two 
bills  deal  with  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  objection 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the  Chair  understands. 
House  bill  5681  was  reached  on  the  calendar,  and  objection 
was  made  to  it:  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  announced  that  he  will  ask  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  after  the  call  of  the  calendar  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    In  the  confusion  it  was  impossible  to  hear 

what  was  said. 

BILLS   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6039)  to  amend  laws  for  preventing  collisions 
of  vessels;  to  regulate  equipment  of  certain  motorboats  on 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CRIMINAL  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  6037) 
to  amend  section  194  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States," 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.  1088). 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  the  bill  read. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  is  abcut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  194  of  the  act  to  codify,  revise, 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,  approved  March 
4,  1909.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  18,  sec.  317),  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  194.  Whoever  shall  tteal,  take,  or  abstract,  or  by  fraud  or 
deception  obtain,  or  attempt  so  to  obtain,  from  or  out  of  any  mail, 
post  offlce.  or  station  thereof,  or  other  authorized  depository  for 
mail  n»tter.  or  from  a  letter  or  mail  carrier,  any  letter,  postal 
card,  package,  bag,  or  mail,  or  sliall  abstract  or  remove  from  any 
such  letter,  package,  bag,  or  mail,  any  article  or  thing  contained 
therein,  or  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any  such  letter, 
postal  card,  package,  bag.  or  mall,  or  any  article  or  thing  con- 
tained therein:  or  whoever  shall  steal,  take,  or  abstract,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception  obtain  any  letter,  postal  card,  package,  bag, 
or  mall,  which  has  been  left  for  collection  upon  or  adjacent  to  a 
collection  box  or  other  authorized  depository  of  mall  matter;  or 
whoever  shall  buy,  receive,  or  conceal,  or  aid  In  buying,  receiving, 
or  concealing,  or  shall  imlawfully  have  in  his  possession,  any 
letter,  postal  card,  package,  bag.  or  mall,  or  any  article  or  thing 
contained  therein,  which  has  been  so  stolen,  taken,  embezzled,  or 
abstracted,  as  herein  described,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen,  taken,  embezzled,  or  abstracted;  or  whoever  shall  take 
any  letter,  postal  card,  or  package  out  of  any  post  office  or  station 
thereof,  or  cut  of  any  authorized  depository  for  maU  matter,  or 
from  any  letter  or  maU  carrier,  or  which  has  been  in  any  post 
office  or  station  thereof,  or  other  authorized  depository,  or  In  the 
custody  of  any  letter  or  mall  carrier,  before  It  has  been  delivered 
to  the  person  to  whom  It  was  directed,  with  a  design  to  obstruct 
the  correspondence,  or  to  pry  Into  the  business  or  secrets  of 
another,  or  shall  open,  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  the  same, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
6  years,  or  both." 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire  whether  the  bills 
which  are  being  called  up  for  consideration  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Senate  committees,  and  have  been  considered  by 
the  respective  committees  and  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  reported  it  without 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  other  Senators,  that  all 
these  bills  which  are  being  called  are  House  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  committees  and  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 


mittees. No  bill  is  being  called  which  has  not  gone  through 
a  committee. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  will  understand,  however,  that 
Senators  do  not  have  the  bills  before  them. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  bills  on  the  calendar  are  before  the 
Senators.  All  these  bills  are  on  the  calendar  and  have  been 
reported.  j 

WILLIAM  L.  RTTLI. 

The  biU  (H.  R.  4725)  for  the  reMef  of  WiUiam  L.  Rull, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ; 

J.  HARRY  WALKER  ' 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4965)  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER  j 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5506)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association 
for  participation  In  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue 
River  Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order.  i 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2953)  authorizing  States  owning  lands  or 
interest  therein,  acquired  from  the  United  States,  to  include 
the  same  in  certain  agreements  for  the  conservation  of  oil 
and  gas  resources,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation.  Let  the 
bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

DISPOSITION  OF  RECREATIONAL  PROJECTS 

"me  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  3959)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  recrea- 
tional demonstration  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys,  with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  3.  to  strike  out 
•'Provided,  That  the  lands  comprised  within  any  such  project 
which  is  contiguous  to  an  area  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary, 
be  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  such  area  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  Executive  proclamation,  and  there- 
after such  added  lands  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  such  areas":  on  page  2.  line  20. 
after  the  word  "finding",  to  add  "after  notice  to  such  grantee 
or  lessee  and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here»naft«r 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  authorized  to  convey  or  lease  to  the 
States  or  to  the  political  subdivisions  thereof,  without  consideration, 
any  or  all  of  the  recreational  demonstration  projects  and  lands  and 
Improvements  comprised  within  such  projects  transferred  to  him 
from  the  Resettlement  Administration  under  the  provisions  of  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  7496,  dated  November  14,  1936,  or  any  parts  of  such 
projects,  when  In  his  Judgment  such  grantees  or  lessees  are  ade- 
quately prepared  to  administer,  operate,  and  maintain  such  project 
areas  for  public-park,  recreational,  and  conservation  purposes. 

8»c.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  execute  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  all  necessary  deeds  and  leases  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  Every  such  deed  or  lease  shall  contain  the  express  condi- 
tion that  the  grantee  or  lessee  shall  use  the  property  exclusively  for 
public-park,  recreational,  and  conservation  purposes,  and  may  con- 
tain such  other  conditions  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  grantee  or  lessee:  Provided, 
That  the  title  and  right  to  possession  of  any  lands  so  conveyed  or 
leased,  together  with  the  Improvements  thereon,  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  upon  a  finding,  after  notice  of  such  grantee  or  lessee 
and  after  an  opportunity  fcM:  a  hearing,  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
grantee  cr  lessee  has  not  complied  with  such  conditions  during  a 
period  of  more  than  3  years,  which  flndirsg  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive and  such  lands  and  improvements  thereon,  upon  such  rever- 
sion to  the  United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  surplus  real  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  August  27, 
1935  (49  Stat.  885). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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BIU.   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  fH.  R.  6724)  to  provide  fdr  the  prompt  deportation 
of  aUens  engaging  in  espionage  or  sabotage,  alien  criminals, 
and  other  undesirable  aliens,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

LEESBURG   WELDING   St   GARAGE   CO. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senate  recur  to  Calendar  830.  Senate  bill  (S.  2289)  for  the 
relief  of  the  Leesburg  Welding  &  Garage  Co.  I  was  out  when 
that  was  called.  It  is  an  important  matter  and  has  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  which  investigated  it  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  only  House  bills  are  being  considered,  and  the 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  a  Senate  bill. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5333)  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917.  to  June  30,  1924.  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KING.    Let  the  biU  go  over. 

RErCND   OF   INTERNAL-REVENUE   TAXES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1648),  to  provide  for  the  refund  or 
credit  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or 
rendered  unmarketable  by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and 
1937  where  such  spirits  were  in  possession  of  the  original 
taxpayer  or  rectifier  for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification,  under 
Government  supervision,  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  just  reached  on  the 
calendar  is  a  House  bill  which  was  called  day  before  yester- 
day, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  PolletteI 
asked  that  it  go  over.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I  will  not 
ask  that  the  bill  be  acted  on  at  this  time.  However.  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  is  a  bill  which  should  be  passed.  It  authorizes 
the  refunding  of  the  cost  of  stamps  which  were  destroyed 
and  damaged  in  the  Ohio  River  flood  in  1936  and  1937  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  nonusable.  Certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  collect  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  and, 
after  the  tax  has  been  collected  and  stamps  representing  the 
tax  have  been  destroyed,  insist  that  the  owner  of  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  buy  new  stamps  before  the  liquor  can  be  placed 
on  the  market.  I  do  not  know  what  the  objection  to  the 
measure  could  be,  but  I  will  not  ask  that  it  be  considered 
now.  However,  I  hope  we  can  take  it  up  on  its  merits  be- 
fore we  adjourn,  and  take  some  action  on  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  when  the  Senate  takes  up  House  bill  1643,  to  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  referred,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  will  submit  now  and  ask  to  lie 
on  the  table.  I  will  state  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  revenue  bill  I  can  find  on 
the  calendar  to  which  I  can  attach  a  revenue  amendment. 
,  The  amendment  has  the  simple  and  sole  purpose  of  taking 
out  of  the  deadlock  in  conference  on  the  social- security  bill 
that  section  which  freezes  the  pay-roll  taxes,  and  prevents 
an  increase  of  50  percent  next  January  in  the  pay-roll  taxes 
on  employers  and  employees  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

There  is  no  disagreement  at  all  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  that  particular  provision.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  all  over  the  country  that  such  action  should 
be  taken.  If  it  is  not,  a  very  serious  situation  will  result  in 
respect  to  the  tax  burden  resting  parUcularly  upon  smaller 
business  in  this  country. 

If  the  deadlock  on  the  bill  making  amendments  to  the 
Social  Secvuity  Act  continues,  and  it  gees  over  to  the  next' 
session,  that  will  be  too  late  to  cure  this  particular  situation 
and  to  prevent  the  increase  in  the  pay-roll  taxes.  There- 
fore I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  revenue  bill  in  order 
to  offer  an  amendment  reenacting  simply  that  portion  of 
the  Social  Secturity  amendments,  now  deadlocked  in  con- 


ference, dealing  with  the  f reezii  ig  of  the  pay-roU  taxes  next 
January. 

I  submit  the  amendment,  an<  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table, 
so  that  it  can  be  considered  wh  m  Calendar  No.  1026  (House 
bill  1648)    is  taken  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Preside!  it,  I  wish  to  say  in  that  con- 
nection that  I  very  sincerely  i.nd  earnestly  hope  that  the 
conference  on  the  social-security  amendments,  which  is 
now  in  session,  will  be  able  to  a  rrive  at  an  agreement  before 
this  session  of  Congress  shall  aijoum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  so  many  valuable  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  by  th^  House  and  adopted  also  by 
the  Senate  that  the  conferees  shpuld  and.  I  am  sure,  will  make 
every  effort  to  come  to  a  dec  sion  and  agreement  on  the 
social-security  amendments. 

Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  p  ck  out  one  particular  amend- 
ment, referred  to  by  the  Senate  r  from  Michigan,  and  attach 
that  to  the  bill  to  which  I  hav<  called  attention  is  a  subject 
for  further  consideration;  but  :  am  expressing  the  very  ear- 
nest hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  come  to  a  decision 
with  respect  to  the  amendments.  There  are  so  many  good 
things  in  the  social-security  bill  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  it  to  fail  at  this  session  because  of  a  contest 
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over  one  or  two  controversia 
amendments  to  which  we  all 
with  the  freezing  of  the  tax  as 
I  hope  that  not  only  that  but 
law  which  have  been  brought 
the  conference,  so  that  we  ma 
ference  report  on  the  subject 


amendments.  One  of  the 
assent  is  that  having  to  do 
t  is  now  for  the  next  3  years, 
he  other  amendments  to  the 
forward  will  be  agreed  to  in 

adopt  a  comprehensive  con- 
before  final  adjournment. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Pr  esident.  of  course  I  completely 
agree  with  the  sentiments  just  Expressed  by  the  able  majority 
leader.  I  think  it  would  be  a  (iilamity  for  the  social-security 
amendments  to  lapse,  even  unt  1  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
If  the  conferees  agree,  pnd  th;  conference  report  comes  in, 
I  shall  have  no  further  'nterei  t  in  pressing  the  amendment 
I  have  now  offered.  It  is  so  ely  in  the  anticipation  that 
perhaps  the  deadlock  may  pers  st  that  I  am  seeking  to  salvage 
that  one  section  of  the  social -security  amendments,  which 
must  have  action  prior  to  New  Year's,  and  prior  to  the  time 
when  Congress  will  reassemble,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  come  into  the 
Chamber.  Is  the  Senator  objecting  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bai  1648? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  ]  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  a  revenue  bill,  so  that  we  ca  i  take  care  of  the  pay-roll  tax 
problem  in  relation  to  the  so(  ial-security  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

PENSIONS  AND  INCH  EASE    OF   PENSIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  onsider  the  bill  <H.  R.  6898) 
granting  pensions  and  increas;  of  pensions  to  certain  help- 
less and  dependent  children  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  had  been  reported  frori  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  '  6.  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

The  name  of  John  Dudley,  hel]  less  and  dependent  child  of  Seth 
B.  Dudley,  late  of  Company  I.  T\  renty-thlrd  Regiment  Maine  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month. 

The  name  of  Velma  G.  Rose,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Daniel  G.  Rose,  late  of  the  Unl  od  States  Signal  Corps,  and  pay 
her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  p  t  month. 

The  name  of  Minnie  O.  Draper  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Alvln  L.  Draper,  late  of  Troop  B.  ^'irst  Regiment  Rhode  Island  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  per  sion  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Mary  E.  Farrar,  helpless  and  dependent  child  ot 
Thomas  J.  Parrar,  late  of  Compiny  C,  First  Regiment  Kentucky 
Infanuy.  and  Company  C.  Flftei  nth  Regiment  Veterans'  Reserve 
Corps,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at    he  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Roy  Joyce,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of  Minos 
Joyce,  late  of  Compaiiy  H,  Foil  rtecnth  Regiment  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  and  pay  him  i  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month. 

The  name  of  Alma  Blanche  {  hipman,  helpless  and  dependent 
child  of  Wesley  C.  Shlpman.  late  of  Company  F,  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment Iowa  Voitmteer  Infantry,  a  ad  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Clarence  Edward  Shlpman.  helpless  and  dependent 
child  of  Wesley  C  Shipman,  late  of  Company  F,  Nineteenth  Regl- 
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ment   Iowa  Voltinteer  Infantry,   and  pay   him  a  pension  at   the 
rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  William  Edward  Pugatt.  helpless  and  dependent 
child  of  Edward  Fugatt.  late  of  Comptny  A.  Fourth  Regiment 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate 
of  $20. 

The  name  of  Katie  Glenn,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Thomas  Glenn,  late  of  Company  E.  Eighteenth  Regiment  Ken- 
tucky Iniuntry,  and  Company  B.  Twenty-third  Regiment  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month. 

The  name  of  Edward  Morgan,  helpless  and  dependent  child  oi 
Sylvester  Robinson,  known  as  Charles  Morgan,  late  of  Company 
H.  Fourteenth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a 
pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

Tlie  name  of  Sam  H.  Hadley.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Edwin  Hadley,  late  of  Company  C,  South  Cumberland  Battalion, 
Kentucky  State  Troops,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month. 

The  name  of  Pteldon  Adklns,  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  J^bies  P.  Adkins.  late  of  Company  O,  Forty-seventh  Regiment 
Kentucky  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month. 

The  name  of  Ann  M.  Callery.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Phillip  Callery.  late  of  Company  B.  Ninth  Regiment  Connecticut 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Gertrude  Claypool,  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Augtistus  Lewis  Claypool.  late  of  Company  H,  Sixty-third  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Nora  A.  Kitchen,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
William  N.  Kitchen,  late  of  Company  I,  Fifty-first  Regiment  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month  In  lieu  of  that  she  is  now  receiving. 

The  name  of  Blanche  Walker,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
William  C.  Walker,  late  of  Company  A.  Eighth  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month. 

The  name  of  Kxcella  Lague-Leyo.  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Joseph  lieyo.  alias  Joseph  Lejane.  late  of  Company  E.  Second 
Regiment  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Delta  Teachout.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Royal  B.  Teachout.  late  of  Company  G.  Eleventh  Regiment  Michi- 
gan Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month. 

The  name  of  William  H.  Kelly,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
William  Kelly,  late  of  Company  I.  Twenty-first  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month. 

The  name  of  Oscar  Hinson.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Allen  Hinson.  late  of  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  nilnois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  month.  _ 

The  name  of  Margaret  A.  Silva.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Joseph  Silva.  late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  pay  her  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Hattle  E.  Lamb,  helplera  and  dependent  child  of 
John  W.  Lamb,  late  of  Company  C.  Forty-ninth  Regiment  Indiana 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Nora  J.  Buchanan,  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Charles  H.  Buchanan,  late  of  Company  K,  Fotirth  Regiment 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Viola  L.  Buchanan,  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Charles  H.  Buchanan,  late  of  Company  K.  Fourth  Regiment 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  month. 

The  name  of  Amanda  M.  EhTcrt.  helpless  and  dependent  child  cf 
Frederick  Evert,  late  of  Company  E,  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6901)  granting  increase  of  pensions  to  cer- 
tain widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  an 
explanation  of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  temporarily 
passed  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

TAXES   ON   SALES    IN   NATIONAL    PARKS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6687)  to  authorize  the  levy  of  State.  Terri- 
tory, and  District  of  Columbia  taxes  upon,  with  respect  to, 
or  measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  or  upon  sellers,  purchasers,  or  users  of  such  prop- 


erty measured  by  sales,  purchases,  or  use  thereof  occurring  in 
United  States  national  parks,  miULary  and  other  reservations 
or  sites'  over  which  the  United  States  Government  may  have 
jurisdiction  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  to  Inquire 
whether  the  author  of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
proviso  on  page  2,  line  7,  of  the  bill,  reading  as  follows: 

Prot-tdcd.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  occurring  In  whole  or  In  part 
within  an  Indian  reser\'ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  advises  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  this  is  a  House  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  who  reported  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment 
to  explain  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Then  let  the  bill  go  over.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7171)  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  am  advised 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  either 
desires  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  or  oppose  the  bill. 
At  his  request.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Wll  will  be  passed  over. 

GRACE    CAMPBELL 

The  bill  (TL.  R.  3962)  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  | 

STACY  C.  MOSSER,  RECEIVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6728)  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  re- 
ceiver for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

PAYMENTS    TO    OFnCERS   OF    THE    MENOMINEE    GENERAL    COtJWCIL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4831)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secre- 
tary, and  Interpreter  of  the  Menominee  General  Council,  mem- 
bers of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  oflBcial  delegates 
of  the  Menominee  Tribe  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

COAST  GUARD  STATION  NEAR  WRIGHTS VILLK  BEACH,  N.  C. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5845)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  CaroUna 
at  or  near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  | 

D.   E.    SWEINHART  I 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5704)  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  810, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  D.  E.  Sweinhart,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CARYL    BURBANK    AND    OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5350)  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank, 
Preston  H.  Standford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  . 

JOHN    E.    GARRETT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5894)  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

JAKES  D.   LARRY,   SR. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5895)  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry.  Sr., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

JOHN  L.  HICKS,  AND  SO  FORTH 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6492)  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Farm  Security  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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JOHN  t.  SUMMERS.  AND  SO  FORTH 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7049)  for  the  relief  of  John  L,  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

MATILDA    LARNZD    BOUCK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  ^H.  R.  6808)  for 
the  relief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  line  6.  after  the  words  "sum  of",  to  strike  out  "$2,500"  and 
to  insert  "$1,000",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasxiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck,  of  Middleburg, 
N.  Y..  the  sum  of  $1,000.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  property  damage  and  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived by  her  while  riding  In  automobile  driven  and  owned  by 
Edwin  L.  Wade,  of  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  and  which  automobile  was 
forced  from  the  Mlddleburg-Schoharle  Highway  near  Schoharie. 
N.  Y..  on  December  3.  1935.  by  a  Uuck  In  the  service  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shaU  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

COLUMBUS    IRON    WORKS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3689)  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

ALBERT  R.  RINKK 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4033)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

J.  GEORGE  BENSEL  CO. 
The  bill  <H.  R.  4252)   for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel 
Co.  was  considered,   ordered  to  a  third  reading,   read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

MAMIE  HOFFMAN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4875)  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  ECKENDORFF  AND  MR.  AND  BSRS.  ALEXANDER  G. 

DORR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5338)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
EckendorfT.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

CLYDE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5803)  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment 
Co.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

w.  R.  rucHS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6490)  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Puchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk:  and  G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ANNIE   BEARDEN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6362)  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden,  Essie  Burton.  Beatrice  Carter.  Mary  Cobb.  Addie 
Graham.  Armie  Grant.  Sallie  Harris.  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese.  Sallie  Marett.  Josie  McDonald.  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phillips.  L^ila  H.  Reach,  Belva  Surrett, 
and  Shelley  Turner  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ROSCOE  B.  HUSTON  AND  SIMEON  F.  PELARCA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6491)  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston 
and  Simeon  P.  Pelarca  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERNATIONAL    STA'ISTICAL    INSTITXm 


The  Joint  resolution   (H.  J 


Resolution  No.  46,  approved  /  ugust  9,  1935.  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  requesting  the  Pres  dent  to  extend  to  the  Inter- 


national   Statistical    Institute 
twenty-fourth  session  in  the 


August  3 


Res.  320)    to  amend  Public 


an    invitation    to    hold    its 
United  States  in   1939".  was 


considered,  ordered  to  a  thirdi  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  ANNUITI  !S  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  TROPICS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  139)  to  am?nd  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
96  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zore  Code  relating  to  method  of 
computing  armuities  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presidei  t,  what  bill  was  just  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  House  bill  139,  Calendar 
No.  1119. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Preside  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  by  which  House  bill  139  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  now  ask  t  lat  the  bill  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI  .    The  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  bil ,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ev.acted,  etc..  That  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96  of  title  3 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  is  ameided  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  sum  equal  to  $37.50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  30  yeata  rendered  (a)  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  or  (b)  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Tropics; 
and." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Preside:  it.  I  inquire  in  what  manner 
this  bill  changes  the  existing  li  iw? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  this  is  simply 
a  bill  to  permit  employees  off  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In 
computing  their  tropical  service,  the  seivice  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  to  include  time  in  the  Tropics,  either  in  the  military 
service  or  the  naval  service,  c  r  in  the  civilian  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  in  tropical  con  ntries.  I  can  best  explain  the 
bill  by  quoting  from  a  radio  nessage  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Canal,  in  which  he  says: 

The  records  show  that  some  21  3  employees  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  legislation.  These  employees  have  rendered  service 
aggregating  374  years  and  2  moiths,  or  an  average  of  1  year  and 
7  months  for  each  employee  affei  ted. 

This  service  has  been  render*  d  mainly  In  civilian  occupations 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  on  th<  Isthmus  and  is  not  now  allowed 
under  the  first  paragraph  of  sect  on  96  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  because  the  regulations  n  quire  that  the  military  or  naval 
service  be  supported  by  a  discha  rge  from  the  service,  but  it  is  al- 
lowed under  the  third  paragraph  of  section  96.  Most  of  these  em- 
ployees were  under  32  years  of  \  ige  when  they  came  to  the  Canal 
or  railroad  service  and  will  ha'  e  served  with  the  Canal  and  or 
railroad  for  more  than  the  reqi  Ired  30  years  before  reaching  the 
age  of  62  and  the  effect  of  the  p  ■oposcd  amendment,  therefore,  in- 
cluding the  added  cost  resulting  therefrom,  would  be  slight. 

In  other  words,  it  simply  pe:  mits  the  inclusion  in  the  period 
of  service  rendered  in  the  *;  'ropics  service  performed  in  a 
civilian  capacity  as  well  as  i  i  the  military  or  naval  service 
or  in  a  civilian  capacity  wit  i  the  military  or  naval  forces. 
The  Army  and  the  Navy,  paiticularly  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  both  have  a  number  of  civilian  employees  which  would 
otherwise  be  excluded  under  i  he  law.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
meritorious  proposition.  It  simply  gives  these  people  the 
benefit  of  the  tropical  service  which  they  have  endured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ,.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  th  rd  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MILITARY    ESTABLISHMENl  S    OF    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  36 


Mr.  President,  what  became 
being  Calendar  1118? 

The  Chair  is  informed  by 
measure  has  just  been  received 
s  the  next  on  the  calendar. 
Res.  367)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  of  the  Nivy  to  assist  the  governments  of 
American  republics  to  incrjase  their  military  and  naval 
establishments  and  for  other  purposes  was  annoimced  as  next 
in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  :i. 
the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
from  the  Printing  Office.    It 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 

passed  over.  _..^.    , . 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 

his  objection  for  a  moment? 

Blr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  joint  resolution  has  passed  the  House. 
It  was  taken  up  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yes- 
terday and  was  discussed  by  the  committee.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  present.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  bill  con- 
tains amendments  which  the  Senate  bill  did  not  contain. 
The  House  bill  has  the  following  provision  in  it: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  transaction  authorized  herein 
shall  result  in  expenses  to  the  United  States  nor  involve  the 
extension  of  credits  by  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  of  the  Senate  offered 
another  amendment  which  had  a  further  proviso,  as  follows: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  which  shall  interfere  with  or 
delay  the  United  States  in  the  full  use  of  Its  shipyards,  arsenals, 
munition  plants,  and  other  equipment  for  its  own  purposes. 

Those  are  two  limitations  In  this  measure  which  were  not 
in  the  original  Senate  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  they  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  neither  of  those 
amendments  touches  the  base  of  my  objection  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  may  say  also  that  on  yesterday  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  read  correspondence  with  all  Latin 
American  republics  except  one.  In  respect  to  that  one  he 
had  oral  communications  through  their  Ambasasdor  here, 
and  his  Government  approves  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  objection  which  I  know  the  Senator  has  in  mind  seems 
to  be  very  largely  obviated  by  this  correspondence;  but  at 
least  it  mijst  be  apparent  that  no  contract  would  be  advised 
or  permitted  which  would  create  dissension  among  Uie  Latin 

American  republics. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  object  first.  Mr.  President,  to  any 
legislation  which  makes  an  arms  huckster  out  of  Uncle  Sam. 
In  the  second  place.  I  think  this  particular  arrangement  In- 
vites friction  instead  of  friendship  among  South  American 
countries.  I  am  simply  objecting  to  taking  it  up  on  the 
Unanimous  Consent  Calendar.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  when  he  Is 
free  to  do  so,  certainly  I  cannot  object  to  that.  I  am  simply 
asserting  my  individual  rights  at  the  only  moment  when  I 
can  still  sissert  them. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  thought  there  were  probably  changes 
which  had  not  come  to  the  Senator's  attention  which  might 
alter  the  Senator's  \'iew.    That  Is  why  I  made  the  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection  having  been 
heard,  the  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  139)  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

PLAYA  SB  FLOR   LAND   ti  IMPROVEMENT   CO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  (H.  R.  7132)  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Playa  de 
Plor  Land  &  Improvement  Co.."  approved  May  21.  1934.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interoceamc 
Canals,  with  an  amendment,  at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  add  a 
proviso,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  &  Improvement  Co..  approved  May  21, 
1934."  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  2.  All  competent  testimony,  exhibits,  or  other  evidence  here- 
tofore admitted  in  evidence  In  any  proceeding  heretofore  had  under 
authority  of  this  act  and  aU  competent  testimony,  exhibits,  or  other 
evidence  heretofore  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  cases  docketed  in 
said  court  as  numbers  1  and  3.  and.  respectively,  entitled  Playa 
de  Plor  Land  tc  Improvement  Co.,  a  Joint-stock  corporation,  plaintiff, 
vs.  Eusebla  Diaz  et  al ,  and  The  Panama  Railroad  Co..  a  corpora- 
tion, defendante'.  and  'Tbe  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation. 


plaintur.  T8.  J.  H.  Stllaon,  W.  Andrews,  and  C.  P.  Palrman.  as  the 
successors  in  interest  and  estate  to  Eufracis  C.  De  Villalobos  et  al, 
defendants",  shall  be  received  in  evidence  for  the  same  purpose  aa 
heretofore  admitted  In  any  suit  brought  or  to  be  brought  under 
authority  of  this  act,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such  evidence 
•hall  be  subject,  however,  to  any  objection  that  the  United  States 
may  interpose  as  to  relevancy,  materiality,  or  competency  other  ttum 
the  objection  of  the  witnesses  not  tjelng  produced  in  person." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

POST  OFFICE.  AKRON,  OHIO  I 

The  bin  (H.  R.  6021)  to  repeal  the  minimum-price  limita- 
tion on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  old  post-office  building  and 
site,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

tJNlTED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING  COMMISSION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  341)  to  dissolve  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building  Commission  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  does  that  complete  the  House 
bills?  I  thought  Calendar  1126  was  the  last  one  on  the 
calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  Senate  is  to  complete  the  consideratioa 
of  House  bills  on  the  calendar;  and  as  there  are  a  number  of 
House  bills  reported  by  committees  which  are  not  yet  on  the 
printed  calendar,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  that  the  Senate  is  to  continue  the  considera- 
tion of  House  bills. 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON  MEMORIAL 


r 


The  bill  (H.  R.  4872)  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  from  what  committee  is  the 

bill  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  are  the  bills  which  are  now 
being  laid  before  the  Senate  House  bills  which  have  been 
referred  to  and  been  acted  upon  by  Senate  committees? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     "Hiey  are. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  are  obliged  to  take  them  on  faith,  "sight 
unseen,"  with  no  committee  reports. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  are  operating  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  consider  only  House  biUs  which  have 
been  reported  by  Senate  committees.  That  is  an  that  Is 
being  done. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  fact  remains  that  we  must  take  them 
"sight  unseen,"  without  copies  of  the  bills  and  without  reports. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  true.  The  bills  now  being  caUed 
have  been  reported  by  Senate  committees.  VirtuaUy  all  of 
them  are  reported  without  amendment.  In  the  interest  of 
saving  time  in  the  consideration  of  House  biUs  at  this  time 
I  included  them  within  the  request.  Of  course.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  merits  of  any  biU.  it  may  go  over  imdcr 
objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  a  practical  matter,  none  of  us  know 
anjrthing  about  the  merits  of  any  of  these  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  (H.  R.  4872)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BRIDGE,  JEFFERSON  BARRACKS,  MO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  (H.  R.  6441)  au- 
thorizing the  county  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  toU  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  near  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  E»resident,  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  copies  of 
the  bills  before  us,  I  suggest  that  the  clerk  state  with  the 
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title  of  the  bill  the  committee  which  recommended  its  pas- 
sage, so  that  we  may  know  without  asking  in  each  Instance 
whether  or  not  a  committee  has  passed  on  the  bill,  and  what 
^mmittee  has  passed  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
w.U  state  the  name  of  the  committee. 

The  CmzT  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6441)  authorizing  the 
county  of  St.  Louis.  State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain. 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Claims  without  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  According  to  the  print,  it  is  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  evidently  is  a  misprint. 
It  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  A  similar 
Senate  bill  has  been  considered  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  favorably  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  advise  the  Senate  that  the  printing  on  the  inside 
of  the  bill  states  that  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  while  the  printing  on  the  outside  of 
the  bill  states  that  it  is  from  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  outside  printing  is  a  misprint.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  evident  to  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  that  the  outside  printing  is  a  mis- 
print. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  can  testify  to 
that  fact.  The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce:  and  a  similar  Senate  bill  introduced  by  myself 
was  also  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
favorably  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD  BRIDGE,  RANDOLPH.  MO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  7262) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  Frank  O.  Lowden,  James 
E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B.  Fleming,  trustees  of  the  estate  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River  at  or  near  Randolph,  Mo.,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

KINGS  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIT. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3794)  to  establish  the  Kings  Canyon 
Kational  Park.  Calif.,  to  transfer  thereto  the  lands  now  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  what  bill  is  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  House  bill  3794.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  3794)  to  establish  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  Calif.,  to  transfer  thereto  the 
lands  now  included  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands   and  Sur\'eys  without  amendment. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

PROTECTION  or  WITNESSES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6832)  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  any  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment, 
^Rras  announced  as  next  in  order. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presiden 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


August  3 

,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read. 
The  bill  will  be  read. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Cilmlnal  Code  of  the  United  States 


be  amended  by  Inserting  therein 
Ing  section  135  (U.  8.  C.  title  18 
135  (a)   (D.  S.  C.  title  18,  sec.  241 


I  new  section  immediately  follow- 
sec.  241)  to  be  known  as  section 
( a ) )  and  reading  as  follows : 


Sec.   135.    (a)    That  whoever  (orrupt'y.  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  an  threatening  letter  or  communication,  shall  endeavor  to 


Influence,    Intimidate,   or   Impede 


pending  before  any  department,  independent  establishment,  board, 
commission,  or  other  agency  of  t!  le  United  States,  or  in  connection 
with  any  Inquiry  or  investlgatio  i  being  had  by  either  House,  or 


any   committee  of  either   House, 


Congress  of  the  United  States,  o-  who  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or 
force,   or  by  any  threatening   le  :ter   or  communication   shall   In- 


fluence,  obstruct,   or   impede,   or 
or  impede  the  due  and  proper 
which  such  proceeding  Is  being 
dependent  establishment,  board 


endeavor  to  Influence,  obstruct, 
idmlnistration  of  the  law  under 
had  before  such  department,  In- 

ccmmisslon,  or  other  agency  of 


the  United  States,  or  the  due  i  nd  proper  exercise  of  the  power 
of  inquiry  under  which  such  Inq  ulry  or  investigation  is  being  had 
by  either  House,  or  any  commii  tee  of  either  House  or  any  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  of  th  ;  United  States  shall  be  fined  not 


more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 


lot  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 


Mr.    AUSTIN.    Mr.    President,   I   ask  the   Senator   from 


Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyJ  i 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.   President,   this  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Hous!  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


When  it  came  to  the  Senate 
mittee  consisting  of  the  very 


it  was  referred  to  a  subcom- 
ible  and  distinguished  Senator 


from  Connecticut  fMr.  Danahcr],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  Miller],  and  myself, 
vidually  with  members  of  the 


fhe  committee  consulted  indi- 
House  committee,  and  filed  a 


bill  is  a  recital  of  exactly  the 


ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  not 
temporarily,  until   the  Sena 


thoroughly  canvassed  in  the 


any   witness   In   any    proceeding 


or  any   Joint   committee   of   the 


he  will  please  explain  the  bill. 


imanimous  report  with  the  S  enate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  ordered  the  bill  i  eported. 

The  bill  extends  to  witnei;ses  before  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  joint  committees,  indeiiendent  establish- 
ments and  departments  the  same  protection  from  intimida- 
tion which  is  now  granted  td  witnesses  in  the  courts.    The 


same  language  now  in  the  law 


protecting  witnesses  before  the  courts.  It  Is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  am  1  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  k|iow  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  passed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Presiderit,  I  hope  the  bill  may  ultimately 
be  passed;  but  I  was  notified  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  fMr.  King!  that  le  might  wish  to  object  to  it.    I 

>ermit  the  bill  to  be  passed  over 
or  from  Utah   returns  to  the 
Chamber.    I  have  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  coi  rse.  I  could  not  object  to  that 
request.  However,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstI 
is  present  in  the  Chamber,  an  1 1  think  he  will  testify  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  in  th<  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  considered  and  that  his  objection  was 


committee. 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  Presi<  ent.  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  correct  The  able  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King],  who  is  a  learned  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Ji  diciary,  as  Is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin!,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  i  s  true  that  at  first  he  expressed 
seme  doubt  as  to  the  bill:  bu  t,  after  a  thorough  canvass  and 
argument  on  the  bill,  whic  i  took  place  this  afternoon.  I 
understood  that  the  Senator  rom  Utah  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  P*sident.  if  the  bill  is  now  passed, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  kas  any  objection  whatsoever  to 
it,  it  will  be  a  simple  matten  for  him  to  move  to  reconsider. 
I  shall  personally  call  the  maltter  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  personally  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  I  have  tio  obligation  to  object  to  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  It  is  merely  an  act  of 
courtesy  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  suspend  consideration 
temporarily  until  he  can  be  p  esent.  However,  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  \  Wyoming  that  he  will  not  object 
to  reconsideration  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  shall  request  it, 
I  shall  not  impose  any  f tirthi  x  delay. 
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Bfr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
whether  or  not  the  language  of  the  blD  was  taken  from  any 
other  p>enal  statute. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    It  is  taken  from  section  135  of  the  Code. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Let  me  read: 

That  whoever,  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any  threat- 
ening letter  or  commiinlcatlon,  shaU  endeavor  to  Influence,  Intlml- 
<lat«,  or  Impede  any  witness  in  any  proceeding  pending  before 
any  department.  Independent  establishment,  board,  commission,  or 
Other  agency  of  the  United  States — 

And  so  forth.    Was  that  language  taken  from  any  penal 

statute? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  language  referring  to  the  inde- 
pendent establisments,  IXJards,  commissions,  and  agencies  is 
the  new  language. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  bill  extends  to  witnesses  before 
such  bodies  the  protection  now  granted  to  witnesses  before 
the  courts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Was  it  the  intention  to 
extend  it  in  this  drastic  fashion  to  witnesses  before  any 
department,  independent  establishment,  board,  commission, 
or  other  agency  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  when  a  board  or  com- 
mission of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  receive  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  it  seems  to  me  no 
one  can  object  to  giving  such  witnesses  the  same  protection 
which  is  thrown  aroimd  witnesses  appearing  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Possibly  the  Senator  is 
right.  This,  however,  is  my  first  sight  of  this  bill,  and  I  do 
not  quite  like  its  language.    It  reads: 

That  whoever,  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any  threat- 
ening letter  or  communication,  shall  endeavor  to  Influence,  Intimi- 
date, or  Impede  any  witness  In  any  proceeding  pending  before 
any  department.  Independent  establishment,  board,  commission,  or 
other  agency  of  the  United  States — 

And  so  forth.  The  language  Is  so  broad,  and  there  is  left 
much  room  for  construction,  that  I  should  hate  to  pass  ft 
penal  statute  of  this  character. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Bull  the  court  would  construe  It.  That 
language  is  in  the  law  as  it^ow  stands. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  But  I  should  hate  to  apply 
it  to  "any  department,  independent  establishment,  board, 
commission,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,"  because 
I  think  that  the  language  is  so  broad  that  it  would  give  to  any 
board,  any  agency,  or  any  department  the  right  to  do  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes;  I  think  it  would. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Let  us  read  the  bill.    I  want  to  listen 
to  every  single  reasonable  objection,  and  I  am  alwajrs  very 
careful  to  consider  any  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
California.    This  bill  grants  no  power  to  any  board  or  com- 
mission; but  if  it  should  be  enacted,  it  would  protect  wit- 
nesses. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Oh,  no. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    The  bill  would  give  no  power  to  com- 
missions or  other  governmental  agencies.    It  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  not  by  any  commission  or  agency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Perhaps  it  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  but  I  should  hate  to  leave  with  any 
board  or  any  commission  any  power  of  this  character. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  bill  gives  no  power,  I  may  say. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes:  it  does.  Suppose  that 
a  governmental  board  or  commission  should  come  into  court; 
it  would  be  thrice  armed  and  would  be  enabled  to  have  its 
own  way.  I  do  not  like  to  give  to  boards,  commissions,  and 
departments  any  such  power. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    What  power?    Will  the  Senator  state 
what  power  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.    Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Chair  \/ishes  to  Inform 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  under  the  5-mihute  rule 
his  time  has  expired. 


Mr.   ASHURST.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 

California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  reluctant  to  enter 
this  debate,  but  if,  as  I  read  it,  this  bill  contained  any  of 
the  implications  or  if  I  thought  there  could  arise  from  it 
any  of  the  conditions  the  able  Senator  from  California 
anticipates,  I  would  object  to  the  measure.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  bill  is  that  it  extends  to  witnesses  the  same 
degree  of  protection  which  they  have  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no   secret  that  congressional   com- 
mittees and  boards  and  commissions  of  the  Government 
have  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  in  some  cases  been 
treating  witnesses  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimidate  them.    I 
know    of    and    can    name    instances    of    dignified,    honest, 
upstanding  American  citizens  being  mercilessly  muckraked 
by  committees  of  the  Congress  and  by  boards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  being  required  to  reply  to  questions  that  were 
immaterial  and  which  should  not  have  been  asked.    As  I 
imderstand  this  bill,   it   throws   around   a  witness   coming 
before  a  oMnmittee  or  commission  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection that  would  be  accorded  him  if  he  were  testifying  in 
a  court  of  law.    If  I  did  not  think  the  bill  so  provided,  I 
would   oppose   it.    In  other   words,   this  bill  seeks  to   put 
an  end  to  the  reckless,  relentless  muckraking  of  witnesses 
that    has    occurred    from    time    to    time    in    this    Capitol. 
Courageous  citizens  sometimes  hesitate  to  come  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  because  of  certain  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  for  many  years.    If  I  correctly  understand 
the  bill,  it  throws  around  the  witness  that  degree  of  protec- 
tion that  the  courts  give  him.    If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  to  be 
corrected. 

Here  is  the  present  law  as  to  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law, 
section  135  (U.  S.  C,  title  18,  sec.  241) : 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any  threatening 
letter  or  communication,  shall  endeavor  to  Influence,  Intimidate, 
or  Impede  any  witness  in  any  coiirt  of  the  United  States  or  before 
any  United  States  Commlsslcner  or  officer  acting  as  such  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  grand  or  petit  Jviror,  or  officer  in  or  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  officer  who  may  be  serving  at  any  exam- 
ination or  other  proceeding  before  any  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  officer  acting  as  such  commissioner,  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  or  who  corruptly  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any 
threatening  letter  or  communication,  shall  Influence,  obstruct,  or 
impede,  or  endeavor  to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede,  the  due 
administration  of  jtiBtlce  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

As  a  young  lawyer  I  grew  to  admire  the  learned  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson].  I  never  knew,  at  the  bar, 
a  better  cross-examiner,  and  I  can  say  to  his  credit  that 
he  never  resorted  to  the  intimidation  of  witnesses. 

This  bill,  as  I  conceive  it,  would  require  the  various  boards 
and  commissions  set  up  by  this  Government  to  follow  the 
rules  (A  evidence.  No  lawyer,  in  my  judgment,  should  object 
to  that.  The  rules  of  evidence  are  well  known,  but  I  believe 
the  time  has  arrived  when  witnesses,  if  they  be  honest  men, 
should  approach  a  tribunal  without  fear  and  should  welcome 
any  question  that  is  competent,  material,  and  relevant,  and 
is  not  hearsay. 

The  Senator  from  California  must  know  that  I  would  be 
the  last  man  to  extend  additional  power  to  any  board  or 
commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  realize  that,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  doubtless  would 
be  of  the  same  thought;  but  here  we  have  a  bill  which  directly 
connects  the  wrongdoing  with  the  court,  and  of  necessity  one 
who  becomes  involved  with  the  processes  of  the  court  in  the 
fashion  that  Is  described  in  the  statute  would  be  amenable 
to  the  court  and  would  be  punished  accordingly;  but  I  think 
the  pending  bill  goes  still  further  than  that.  I  may  be  in 
error  in  the  matter,  but  I  have  a  tenderness  for  the  indi- 
viduals called  before  any  department  or  any  agency  of  the 
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Government,  or  any  Independent  establishment — board  or 
commission.  I  detest  the  language  in  the  bill  because  I  know 
the  capacity  there  has  been  for  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
boards  and  independent  agencies  exactly  along  the  line  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  complains,  and  such  in- 
stances have  occurred  a  hundred  times.    I  do  not  want 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

^en  I  finish  the  sentence.    I  do  not  want  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  enact  any  law  under  which  such  things 

may  continue  to  occur.    Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

^Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  share  completely  the  Senator's  sym- 
pathy for  the  witness  called  before  any  group,  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  such  sympathy  that  I  am  urging  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  example  how  it  would 
work.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  witness  should  be  called  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  some  person  not  a  wit- 
ness before  that  Commission  could  with  complete  impunity 
threaten  him  that  if  he  testified  to  the  truth  he  would  lose  his 
Job.  for  example,  and  there  would  be  no  recourse.  This  bill 
provides  that,  if  any  person  should  so  threaten  such  a  witness, 
such  person  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  not  punish- 
able by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  cognizable 
in  a  court  of  law  and  punished  by  such  court.  That  is  all  the 
bill  does.  It  extends  to  the  witness  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  before  a  joint  committee,  or  before  a 
commission  or  board,  the  same  protection  that  is  now  thrown 
about  witnesses  elsewhere.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ascribes  to  the  particular  measure  what  is  rather 
the  result  of  his  own  logical  mind  than  the  result  that  will 
actually  be  attained.  It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  witnesses; 
'  I  do  not  think  the  bill  can  be  read  that  way;  it  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  boards,  the  independent  agencies,  and  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government.  That  is  where  the  dif- 
ference b3tween  us  lies. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  has  that 
opinion.  I  cannot  dissuade  him;  but  I  am  sure  the  language 
of  the  bill  does  not  justify  such  an  interpretation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  Senator  is  sure  I  am 
wrong;  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  has  not  been 
disposed  of.    Does  the  Senator  from  California  object? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  object  for  the  time  being. 
I  will  look  into  it  as  well  as  I  may,  though  not  with  the  ability 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MAHONEY]. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Now!  Now! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Nor  with  the  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  AshurstI. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Let  me  say  that  I  walk  at  the  knse 
of  the  Senator  from  California.    If  I  could  ever  hope  to  at- 
tain one-half  his  ability  and  one-half  his  eloquence,  I  would, 
indeed,  be  proud. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Chair  advises  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  his  time  has  expired. 
The  bill  goes  over  on  objection. 

MXSSAGI    FRO'Y    THX    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  ap- 
proved June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  "; 

S.  2133.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts  or 
agreements  between  or  among  the  States  bordering  on  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  with  respeci  to  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  bays  and  iiiets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
which  such  States  border,  anil  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1693) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  thi  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  Distiict  of  Missouri  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  u  x)n  the  claims  of  certain  claim- 
ants who  suffered  loss  by  f  ood  at  or  near  Bean  Lake  in 
Platte  County,  and  Sugar  La  ce  in  Buchanan  Coxmty.  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  during  the  month  of  March  1934. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had 
severally  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bills  of  the  House; 

H.R.  777.  An  act  for  the  rtilief  of  Banks  Business  College; 
H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  th(    relief  of  the  Women's  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions; 
H.R. 2452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Slade; 
H.  R.  2752.  An   act   to   inc  ude   within   the   Kaniksu   Na- 
tional Forest  certain  lands  onrned  or  in  course  of  acquisition 
by  the  United  States; 
H.  R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  "elief  of  Kyle  Blair; 
H.R. 4260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney; 
H.  R.  5747.  An  act  to  aut  lorize  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Wenatchee  Natonal  Forest;  and 

H.R.  6435.  An  act  to  auth  arize  cancelation  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  reports  of  the  comm  ttees  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  H)uses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  each  of  the  follow  ng  bills  of  the  Senate: 
S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders;  and 
S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitat ;  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surpluii  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

The  message  further  armounced  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2271)  for  the  relief  of 
Bamet  Warren,  disagreed  tD  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Keogh.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  th<  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announc  ed  that  the  House  had  disagreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Ssnate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Attorney's  fees  from  Osage  tribal 
funds;  asked  a  conference  \4ith  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  House;  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rogers 
of   Oklahoma,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Burdick  were   ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  pai  t  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
alterations  of  certain  bhidges  over  navigable  waters 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3R  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of   the  House  of   Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1989)   to  provide  for  tie  alteration  of  certain  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  of  tie  United  States,  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  of  sucl  i  alterations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  owners  of  aach  bridges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were:  On  pagj  1.  lines  6  and  7,  to  strike  out 
"kind  and  reconstruction"  and  insert  "kind,  reconstruction, 
or  removal  in  whole  or  in  pirt";  on  page  5,  line  17,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  "and"  down  to  and  including  "replace- 
ment" in  line  22.  and  insert  "that  part  of  the  cost  attrib- 
utable to  the  requirements  i  )f  trafiBc  by  railroad  or  highway, 
or  both,  including  any  exienditure  for  increased  carrying 
capacity  of  the  bridge,  and  including  such  proportion  of  the 
actual  capital  cost  of  the  old  bridge  or  of  such  part  of  the 
old  bridge  as  may  be  alten  d  or  changed  or  rebuilt,  as  the 
used  service  life  of  the  who  e  or  a  i)art.  as  the  case  may  be, 
bears  to  the  total  estimated  service  life  of  the  whole  or 
such  part.    The  United  States  shall  bear  the  balance  of  the 
cost,  including  that  part  s  ttributable  to  the  necessities  of 
navigation";  on  page  7,  line  7,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
name  "Treasury"  down  to  -ind  including  "owner"  in  line  8, 
and  insert  "through  the  Division  of  Disbursement  upon  cer- 
tifications of  the  Secretary  of  War";  on  page  7.  line  16,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  "to"  down  to  and  including 
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"to"  in  line  18,  where  It  appears  the  second  time;  on  pages 
9  and  10,  to  strike  out  all  of  section  12,  and  insert: 

SBC.  12.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regiUate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters,"  approved  March  23,  1906  (D.  8.  C ,  1934  ed..  title  33, 
sec.  494) ,  and  section  18  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1899  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed.,  tlUe  33,  s<ic.  502), 
shall  be  inapplicable  with  respect  to  any  bridge  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  applicable,  except  to  the  extent  provided  In 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  bridge,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration 
of  which  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  issued  prior 
to  July  1.  1939,  and  was  not  completed  on  such  date,  and  In  the 
case  of  which  no  penalties  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  shall  be  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  altered  as 
required  by  svfch  order,  and  not  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ot  this  act.  In  the  case  of  any  such  bridge,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  the  cost  of  the  project  between  the  bridge 
owner  and  the  United  States,  and  payment  of  the  share  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made.  In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  applied  to  such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
alteration,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  In  case  such  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration  has 
not  begun  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  such  apportion- 
ment of  cost  shall  be  made  only  If  (a)  the  construction,  reccn- 
Btructlon,  or  alteration  is  carried  out  In  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications,  and  pursuant  to  bids,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  (b)  the  bridge  owner  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
written  guaranty  of  cost  as  provided  for  In  section  6. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  determination  as  to  such  apportionment,  and 
as  to  such  plans  and  speciflc-^tlons  and  bids,  shall  be  final. 

(3)  Such  apportiormient  shall  not  be  made  if  such  construc- 
tion reconstruction,  or  alteration  Is  not  completed  within  the  time 
fixed  In  such  order  of  the  Secretary  or  within  such  additional  time 
(not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  time  allowed  in  the  order  for  such 
completion)    as  the  Secretary,  for  good   cause   shown,   may   allow. 

id  Any  bridge  (except  a  bridge  to  which  subsection  (b>  ap- 
plies) the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration  of  which  was 
required  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1939, 
and  was  not  begun  before  such  date,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  though  such  order  had  not  been  Issued,  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  with  such  orders 
as  may  be  Issued  thereunder  shaU  be  considered  to  constitute 
compliance  with  such  order  Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  and  with 
the  provisions  of  law  under  which  it  was  Issued. 

And  on  page  11,  line  7,  to  strike  out  the  word  "herein" 
and  insert  "in  this  section." 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

INCREASED    COMPENSATION   TO   CERTAIN   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  Inquire  what  is  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  nothing  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when  Calendar  No.  1012, 
House  bill  5333,  was  called  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King]  objected.  He  has,  however,  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
Objection.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  recur  to  that  bill  and  that  it 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 

by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  5333)  to  amend  the  acts 
granting  increased  compensation  to  civilian  employees  for 
the  period  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1924. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  was  there  objection  to  this 
bill  when  it  was  called  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  there 
was  objection  interposed  at  the  time  the  bill  was  called;  but 
the  Chair  understands  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desires 
to  make  a  statement  regarding  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King! 
objected  to  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  he 
has  since  withdrawn  his  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  desire  to  ask  has  the  Senator  who  ol>- 
jected  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  withdrawn  his 
objection? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    Yes,  sir;  he  has. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  any  further  objec- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  expressed  some  doubt  about 
this  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  not  renew  his  request 
after  the  Senator  from  Vermont  shall  have  returned  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  objected  to  the  bill.  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  objected  to  It.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  makes  no 
appropriation.  It  simply  extends  for  6  months  the  time 
limit  within  which  claims  may  be  filed. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  when  this  bill  was  reached  on  the  calendar  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King!  objected  to  it.  Later,  he 
came  to  my  desk  and  said  that  he  had  no  objection,  and 
that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  bill  might  piass.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  be  with  reference  to  the  bill.  j 

Mr.  AUSTIN  entered  the  Chamber.  * 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  Is 
in  the  Chamber  now,  and  will  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana srield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont?  , 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    The  Senator  from  Vermont  did  not  object 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill.    The  Senator  from  Vermont 
understands  that  it  is  a  bill  merely  to  put  Into  the  law  a 
6-month  limitation. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  all. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  It  is  protective  In  its  character,  and  there 
is  not  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont should  object  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  could  be  guilty  of  urging  an  objection 
to  such  a  merttorlous  bill  as  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  trill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.  R.  5333)  to  amend 
the  acts  granting  increased  compensation  to  civilian  em- 
ployees for  the  period  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1924,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  £is  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  claim  for  additional  or  increased 
compensation  Incident  to  services  rendered  by  civilian  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia between  July  1.  1917.  and  June  30.  1934.  authorized  by  acta 
making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  such  increased  or  addi- 
tional compensaUon  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1918,  to 
June  30.  1924,  inclusive,  shall  be  considered  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  unless  presented  to  It  within  6  months  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

BOUNDARY  COMPACT  BETWEEN  STATES  OF  IOWA  AND  MIS60X7RI 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bttrke],  who  is  in  attendance  upon  the 
Committee  on  Appropnations,  I  report  back  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181. 
Inasmuch  as  I  shall  request  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution,  with 
the  whereases,  be  read,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  it. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  dispute  between  those  two 
States  over  a  boundary  line.  The  displute  has  existed,  I 
understand,  for  nearly  100  years.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
States  may  not  enter  into  a  compact  without  the  consent  ol 
Congress.  This  is  a  Joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  those  two  States  to  enter  into  a  compact  re- 
garding a  boundary  line. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution,  with  the  whereases,  be  read, 
and  that  the  Senators  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  give  it  their 
attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  will  be  read. 
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The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  181)  giving  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  under  date  of  December  13.  1937.  the  State  of  Missovtrl 
commenced  suit  against  the  State  of  Iowa  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  the  county  of  Clark  In  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  county  of  Lee  In  the  State  of  Iowa;  and 

Whereas,  by  stipulation  filed  in  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stat«s,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  and 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri  pass  like  bills,  the  State  of  Missotirl 
waiving  and  rellnqutehlng  to  the  State  of  Iowa  all  Jurisdiction  to 
lands  Ijring  north  and  east  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  now  in  the 
county  of  Clark.  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  State  of  Iowa  waiving 
and  relinquishing  to  the  State  of  Missouri  all  lands  lying  south 
and  west  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  now  in  the  county  of  Lee. 
State  of  Iowa,  and  that  said  acts  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  its  approval:  and 

Whereas.  In  accordance  with  said  stipulation,  the  Porty-eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  did  at  such  session  pass 
such  act.  this  act  being  known  and  designated  as  house  file  No. 
651.  acts  of  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  John  R.  Irwin,  speaker  of  the  house;  Bourke  B. 
Hlckenlooper.  president  of  the  senate;  and  the  signature  and  ap- 
proval of  George  A.  Wilson.  Governor  of  Iowa,  under  date  of  April 
18,  1939.  said  act  being  thereupon  properly  published  and  becom- 
ing law  under  date  of  April  33.  1939:  and 

Whereas  said  act  provided  In  substance  that  the  Des  Moines 
River  In  its  present  coiu-se  as  heretofore  declared  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  and  remain  the  true  boundary  line 
between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  State  of  Iowa;  that  the 
State  of  Iowa  relinquishes  all  Jurisdiction  to  all  lands  in  Lee 
County  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Des  Motnes  River,  being  south 
and  east  of  the  cast  and  west  boundary  line  laetween  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  that  the  effective  date  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Jurisdiction  shall  be  as  of  midnight  of  the  31st  day  of 
December  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approving 
the  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  stipulation  bs  aforesaid,  the  Sixtieth 

General   Assembly  of   the   State  of   Missouri   did.   at  such  session, 

pass  a  like  act.  this  act  being  known  and  des.smated  as  senate  bill 

350  of  the  acts  of  the  Sixtieth  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  and 

^_J)»Ktlng  the  signature  and  approval  of  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  Governor  of 

^tUssauTi.  under  date  of  June  16.  1939;  and 

Whereas  said  act  provides  In  substance  that  the  Des  Moines 
River  shall  be  the  true  boundary  line  as  laetween  Missouri  and 
Iowa;  that  the  State  of  Missouri  relinquishes  all  Jurisdiction  to 
all  lands  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
land  herein  described  shall  be  as  of  midnight  of  the  31st  day  of 
December  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approving 
the  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction:   and 

Whereas  the  said  acts  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  consti- 
tute an  asrreement  tjetwpen  said  States  establishing  a  Iwundary 
between  said  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolt^d,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby  given 
to  such  agreement  and  to  the  establishment  of  such  boundary; 
and  said  acts  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missovu*!  are  hereby 
approved. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  whether  It  is  the 
IntentfDn  of  this  agreement  between  the  two  States  interested 
to  leave  in  the  United  States  the  title  to  the  Des  Moines 
River. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Yes.  The  joint  resolution  does  not  dis- 
turb the  title  to  the  Des  Moines  River.  It  merely  refers  to 
the  land  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  has  changed  Its 
course. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  yield,  the  joint  resolution  represents  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  which  has  existed  between  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri  for  more  than  100  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  one  time  the  two  States  were  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war  regarding  the  matter.  Each  State  ordered  out  troops, 
and  the  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration;  but  the 
matter  has  been  in  dispute  ever  since.  The  joint  resolution 
represents  an  amicable  adjustment  of  a  century-old  dispute, 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  happiness 
to  join  in  settling  such  a  long  and  ancient  boundary  romance 
I  myself  have  Uved  professionally  through  one  that  began 
in  1763  and  ended  in  1936:  so  I  am  naturally  keen  to  under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  parties  here,  because  the  boundary 
case  with  which  I  was  so  intimately  Invoh'ed  depended  upon 
the  construction  of  language  relating  to  a  river. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  does 
not  depend  at  all  upon  lang\iage.  It  is  merely  a  settlement 
between  the  two  States  hi  regard  to  land  which  has  changed 
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its  place  on  account  of  the  cha  nge  of  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  joint  resolution  is  agreed  t^  by  both  sides,  and  by  all  four 
Senators  from  both  States. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  would  not  dblay  this  amicable  adjustment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  li^ied  professionally  tlirough  the 
controversy  '.o  which  he  referred  from  1763  to  this  hour,  he 
certainly  does  not  look  his  age.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  compliment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  off  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  orde  red  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  tc . 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  BRIDC  E,  THE  DALLES,  GREG. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3122)  to  estend  the  time  for  completing 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near 


The  Dalles.  Oreg.,  which  had 


seen  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  was  considered,   ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  s  nd  passed. 


BRm  SE 


MISSOURI  RIVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5998)   to 
titled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
and  to  extend  the  times  for 
the  construction  of  other  bridges 
of   the   United   States,   and 
August  30.  1935.  which  had 
mittee  on  Commerce,  was 
reading,  read  the  third  time. 


amend 


f<ir 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    BRIDGE 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Kettle  Palls,  Wash.,  which  had 


NIOBRARA,  NEBR. 

section  32  of  the  act  en- 

:onstruction  of  certain  bridges 

commencing  and  'or  completing 

over  the  navigable  waters 

other   purposes,"   approved 

lleen  reported  from  the  Com- 

ccnsidered,  ordered  to  a  third 

iind  passed. 


KETTLE    FALLS,    WASH. 


The  bill  <H.  R.  6271)  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 


he  State  of  Washington,  and 


the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  either  a  combined  hi  ;hway  and  railroad  bridge  or 
two  separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River,  at  or  near 


been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on   Commerce,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BUDGE,  HARRISBURG.  PA. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6662)  grantiig  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  Autpority  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  highway  bridge  jcross  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  rend  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SUSQUEHANNA    R;  VER    BRIDGE,    PA. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6907)  grantiig  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl  'ania  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  b-idge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River,  from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  P(  nnsylvania,  to  Jenkins  town- 
ship, county  of  Luzerne,  Cor  imonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

JAMES   M.    HARWOOD 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4885)  for  th;  relief  of  James  M.  Harwood 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

THOMAS   ,  '.  SMITH 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2440)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ANNA  E.    aURLEY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3156)  for  th«  reUef  of  Anna  E.  Hurley  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

FISKE  \  BARREN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3172)  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  j  nd  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Piske  Warren,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  ai  id  passed. 
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CLARENDON  DAVIS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4062)  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

HARRY  VROUWTAS  AND   THEODORE  VROUNTAS 

The  biU  (H.  R.  4275)  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vroxmtas  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ANTON  SAGANET  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4300)  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey.  John 
J.  Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath,  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Ed- 
ward A.  Morash,  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

FRANCIS  A.  LEETE  AND  SARAH  LEETB 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4554)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

JAMES  W.  GILSON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4726)  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MRS.   LATER   TAYLOR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5259)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

H.  A.  DIXON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5383)  for  the  reUef  of  H.  A.  Dixon  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

HUTH  DORNSITB 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5491)  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Domsife  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

v.  H.  SCHKURING,  ELMER  KGGEKS,  AND   THOMAS  EAHEY 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  5557)  for  the  reUef  of  V.  H.  Scheuring. 
Elmer  Eggers,  and  Thomas  Pahey  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SIMON  A.  BRIECER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5923)  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger,  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger,  a 
deceased  minor  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

REPORTS    FROM    THE    COMMITTEE    TO    AUDIT    AND    CONTROL    THE 
CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  report  a  number  of  resolutions  which  have  been 
pending  before  the  committee,  in  connection  with  which  I 
wish  to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  call  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  have  no  objection;  but  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  ask  for  action  on 
these  matters,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  my 

statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  merely  reporting  several  resolutions; 
I  am  not  asking  for  action,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  statement 
with  reference  to  them. 

There  are  nine  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
which  have  reported  resolutions  for  the  investigation  of 
various  subjects.  Those  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  money 
shall  be  made  available  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  for  the  conduct  of  the  Investigations.  The  Commit- 
tee to  Audit  and  Control  has  authorized  me  to  report  these 
resolutions  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the  amount  which 
shall  be  expended  in  each  case,  should  the  Senate  decide  to 
authorize  the  investigations. 

The  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  Senate  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  a  standing 
committee  votes  unanimously,  as  in  most  of  these  cases,  the 


committees  have  to  conduct  investigations,  the  Senate  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question,  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  investigation  should  be  made. 

The  amounts  asked  by  the  committees  have  not  been 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  amounts  requested  were 
comparatively  small.  Members  of  the  Ccmunitt«e  to  Audit 
and  Control,  in  reporting  the  resolutions  to  the  Senate  to 
give  to  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  act  on  them,  reserve 
their  right,  as  individual  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  oppose 
the  resolutions  when  they  are  brought  before  the  Senate, 
should  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  They  merely  determme  to  let 
the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  these  measures. 

CARLTON -MACE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5857)  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286.  ap- 
proved June  18,  1934,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  reUef  of 
Carlton-Mace  Engineering  Corporation,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    What  was  the  name  of  the  corporation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gerry  in  the  chair). 
The  Carlton-Mace  Engineering  Corporation. 

ESTATE  OF  HARVEY  T.  COMBS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2363)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey 
T.  Combs  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  clerk,  in  reporting  these  bills,  which  are  not  listed, 
to  state  how  much  is  involved  in  each  Wll  as  he  reports  it? 
This  is  such  an  utterly  slipshod  method  of  legislating  that 
I  suggest  that  just  a  casual  bit  of  prudence  might  not  be  out 
of  place. 

FLOYD  ELTON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3853)  authorizing  the  payment  of  $400  for 
the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  | 

CELIA  PRESS  AND  BERNARD  PRESS 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  4141)  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Ber- 
nard Press  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.  i 

BYRON  MAC  DONALD 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4482)  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  , 

WILLIAM  H.  RADCLDTl  i 

The  bill  (H.  R  4549)  for  the  reUef  of  William  H.  Radcliffe 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  . 

PAUL  W.  M'COY  j 

The  bill  (H.  R,  4601)  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

M.  P.  GUBRUD 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4616)  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Gubrud  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

HARRY  W.  LYLB 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5115)  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  | 

Mr.  SMITH.    A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  proceeding  according 
to  the  calendar. 

Mr.. BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
there  are  on  the  desk  a  number  of  House  bills  reported  by 
Senate  committees  which  have  not  been  printed  on  the 
calendar,  and  which  are  being  called  for  consideration.  All 
of  them  have  been  reported  by  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  imderstand  that,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us,  and  something  might  slip  by  to  which  someone 
might  object  if  we  had  a  record  of  what  was  going  on.  Has 
this  ever  been  done  before? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  it  has. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  When  we  have  taken  up  bills  which  have  not 
been  reported? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  the  end  of  a  session  it  Is  frequently 
done.  It  covers  only  House  bUls.  Of  course,  these  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  know,  but  none  of  them  were  passed  on  by 
Senate  committees. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  have  been  reported  by  Senate  com- 
mittees. Of  course,  any  Senator  can  object  when  a  bill  is 
called  if  he  does  not  want  it  to  pass.  Most  of  them  are 
private  bills,  bridge  bills,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SMITH.    If  they  are  restricted  to  that  type  of  bill,  I 

would  not  have  any  objection,  but  just  taking  them  as  they 

come,  the  run-of-the-mine  measures  may  get  through  to 

which  some  of  us  might  seriously  object  if  we  had  the  proper 

*   notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  these  are  only  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  SMITH.    They  are  restricted  to  claims? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
under  the  order  they  are  not  restricted  to  claims,  but  these 
bills  being  taken  up  now  are  all  claims  bills. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
bad  practice  to  pass  bills  about  which  no  one  in  the  Senate 
knows  a  thing,  which  have  never  been  referred  to  com- 
mittees  

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  all  these  bills  have  been 
referred  to  committees,  and  reported. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    To  Senate  committees? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  to  Senate  committees.  They  were 
included  in  the  request  made  for  the  calling  of  House  bills 
on  the  calendar,  bills  reported  by  Senate  committees.  These 
bills  have  all  been  acted  upon  by  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh.  yes;  I  would  not  ask  that  the  bills 
be  considered  otherwise. 

GEORGE   A.    MEFFAN 

The  bill  (H.  R.5607)  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Idaho,  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

THE  HEir.S  OF  EMMA  J.  HALL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5951)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
Hall  was  considered,  ordered  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

ALLEGED    DETENTION    OF    LABOR    ORGANIZER    IN    MAJESTIC    HOTEL. 

MEXIA,  TEX. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  two  telegrams  which  I 
have  received  from  E.  T.  Lucas  and  J.  G.  Coman.  of  Mexia, 
Tex.    The  telegrams  will  explain  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  tele- 
grams w^ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows: 

MxxiA,  Tex.,  Auffuat  2,  1939. 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  In  the  July  21  Issue 
of  Houston  Post,  under  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ten,  Robert  R.  Tlsdale.  testirylng  before  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
testified  that  a  union  organizer  was  held  in  hotel  in  Mexia,  Tex., 
and  "threatened  with  tar  and  feathers"  by  a  "group  apparently 
sponsored  by  the  employers."  As  manager  of  the  Majestic  Hotel, 
In  Mexia.  Tex ,  I  cannot  let  such  statement  go  unchallenged,  as  It 
was  in  my  hotel  that  Howard  Lee,  C.  I.  O.  organizer,  stayed  while 
organizing  Mexia  textile  mills  of  this  city.  The  hotel  register 
shows  that  he  stayed  at  my  hotel  from  August  22,  1937,  to  Septem- 
ber 20,  1S37,  a  day  or  so  at  a  time  and  that  no  other  or^nizer 
was  in  Mexia.  to  my  knowledge.  During  the  time  Mr.  Lee  was 
guest  in  hotel  he  was  never  at  any  time  "held"  In  said  hotel  by 
any  group  of  persons,  nor  was  he  threatened  with  "tar  and  feath- 
ers." nor  was  an  attempt  ever  made  to  molest  Mr.  Lee  or  tar  and 
feather  him.  I  have  been  manager  of  Majestic  Hotel,  Mexia,  Tex., 
since  September  1,  1926,  and  there  has  never  been  during  that  time 
any  attempt  to  tar  and  feather  or  detain  any  of  my  guests,  and  I 
know  of  no  hotel  In  Mcxia  since  I  have  resided  here  where  any 
such  attempt  has  been  made,  and  any  statement  to  contrary  is  a 
deliberate  falsehood. 

E.  T.  LtTCAS, 
Mattager,  Majestic  Hotel, 


Setiator  Morris  Sheppard. 

Washington,  D. 
It  has  been  called  to  our  atten 
In  July  21   Issue.  Houston  Post, 
patch    from    Washington    that 
before   Senate   Labor   Committee 
union  organizer  was  held   in 
feathers"  by  "group  apparently 
deliberate  lie  cannot  be  passed  un 
that  any  union  organizer  has  ever 
of  tar  and  feathers  in  any  hotel 
out  sanction  of  Mexia  Textile  Milli 
acts  have  ever  taken  place  In  th< 
Tlsdale,  and  hereby  offer  myself 
call  me. 


Ion  that  in  an  article  appearing 

1  nder  Associated  Press  news  d:s- 

Robert    R.    Tlsdale,    testifying 

testified  that   at   Mexia,   Tex.,   a 

hfctel   and   threatened   to   tar   and 

sponsored  by  the  employers."    Thia 

)rotested.     We  emphatically  deny 

been  held  with  or  without  threat 

Mexia  or  vicinity  with  or  wlth- 

and  further  deny  that  any  such 

city  of  Mexia  as  testified  to  by 

IS  witness  at  any  tinae  you  xn&j 

J.  O.  Coman, 

Manager,  Mexia  Textile  Mills. 


ore 


in 


MARIE  ItllNEN 


rea  ling. 


The  bill  (H.  R.  5953)  for  the| 
had  been  reported  from  the 
sidered.  ordered  to  a  third 
passed. 

Presic  ent 


relief  of  Marie  Heinen,  which 

Committee  on  Claims,  was  con- 

;,  read  the  third  time,  and 


Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr 
sumed  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
of  taxes.    I  now  read  to  the 
subject  on  that  day: 

[In  the  Senate 


on  April  8,  1938,  I  pre- 

Seriate  to  hear  me  on  the  subject 

Senate  what  I  said  on  that 


TAJ  ES 

Mr.  AsHTJRST.  Mr.  President,  doi  ibt  and  fear,  twin  spectral  forms 
of  evil,  have  descended  upon  buiiness.     Whether  or  not  business 


is  Justified  in  Its  fear  of  Congresi 


cuss.     It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  such  fear  actually  exists. 


The  person  who  new  addresses 


man  who  was  dead.     It  would 


of  ghosts  and  wraiths.     I  may  do 
The  country  will  not  recover 


enshrouded   buslnes.s.     Congress 
have  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fail 


business,  "You  shall  not  be  expl<  Ited." 


Taxes  will  be.  to  say  the  least. 


by  reducing  expenditures.     The 


propriations,    and    begin    Instead 


There  are  In  this  world  some 
such  as  the  law  of  the  survival 


Even  If  Congress  should  refuse 
taxes,  the  law  of  reactions  would 
A  Jealousy  is  the  concomitant 
Jvtst  was  banished  because  people 
Arlstides  the  Just,  as  a   fiercely 


under  the  law  of  reactions  this 


August  3 


MxxzA,  Tex..  August  2,  1939. 


April  8,  1938] 


is  a  question  I  do  not  now  dls- 


you  during  his  youth  time  be- 


lieved In  ghosts,  and  was  morbi  lly  and  frenziedly  afraid  of  any 


le  the  subject  of  an  interesting 


homily,  if  the  Senate  had  the  t  me  to  hear  It,  for  me  to  relate 
the  clrcimistance  which  permanei  tly  eradicated  my  fear  and  dread 


so  seme  day,  but  not  at  this  time, 
lor  will  It  make  progress,  tmless 


and  until  Congress  gives  assurance  that  when  citizens  engage  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises  l  hey  will  not  be  the  subject  of 
unnecessary  taxes  and  amercen  ents.  Business  now  fears  that 
should  it  launch  legitimate  ent  erprlses.  Its  activities  would  be 
pounced  upon  by  Congress  and  pe  nalized  by  unnecessary  taxes,  and 
that  some  sort  of  invisible  radia  tion,  such  as  a  ghost  or  wraith 
of  the  enterprise,  would  be  all  that  would  ever  fiow  from  the 
undertakings. 

Congress  must  dispel  this  feai  and   doubt  with  which   It   has 


ihould   say  to   labor.  "You   shall 
day's  work,"  and  should  say  to 


noderately  heavy  during  the  life- 


time of  all  persons  now  in  existence.     Taxes  may  be  reduced  only 


emedy  for  heavy  taxes  Is  some- 


what within  the  hands  of  the  ta  ipayers  themselves.    If  and  when 
taxpayers  quit  the  practice  of  te  egraphing  Congress  for  more  ap- 


to    telegraph    Congress    to    vote 


against  appropriations.  Congress  i  fill  grant  relief  from  heavy  taxes 


laws  that  may  not  be  repealed, 
of  the  fittest,  the  law  of  supply 


and  demand,  the  law  of  ccmpen  satlon,  and  the  law  of  reactions 


to   grant   relief   from   excessive 
ultimately  do  Its  perfect  work, 
of  violent  love,  as  Arlstides  the 
grew  weary  of  hearing  him  called 
raging  fire  will  burn  Itself  out. 


as  a  rapidly  running  river  will  c;  eale  obstructions  for  itself,  like- 
wise an  era  of  prodigal  expendlt  ires  will  be  followed  by  economy 
to  the  point  of  parsimony. 

I  therefore  declare  to  the  Senite.  as  I  said  last  autumn  in  my 
addresses  to  various  civic  organi!  ations,  "You  are  wise  in  getting 
money  from  Uncle  Sam's  Trea.-suiy  'while  the  getting  is  good';  for 


Drodigal  era  in  due  time  will  be 


followed  by  a  regime  that  will  i  lake  Calvin  Coolldge  look  like  a 
spendthrift." 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Preslderft.  in  connection  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  .Arizona  I  am  prompted  to  ask 
if  by  any  chance  he  has  indul  fed  in  the  ancient  and  honor 
able  pastime  of  saying  "I  told  you  so. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  Presid  5nt,  it  is  always  ungracious  to 
say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  I  stand  on  the  statement  I  made 
here  on  April  8,  1938,  that  under  the  law  of  reactions,  an 
era  of  prodigal  expenditures  is  followed  by  an  era  of  economy 
to  the  point  of  parsimony.    I  do  not  say  "I  told  you  so,' 


as  that  would  serve  no  usefu 
gracious  to  say  it 


purpose  and  it  would  be  un- 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator is  anticipating  the  next  election. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  If  the  Senator  refers  to  me  I  will  say 
no,  I  am  not  anticipating  the  next  election.  Let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  politically  perturbed  spirit,  because  politically 
I  have  put  on  immortality.  Politically  I  am  on  the  other 
side  of  the  resurrection.  I  have  survived.  Politically  I  am 
exempt  from  the  fear  that  comes  to  all  men  who  seek  the 
Presidency.  [Laughter.]  And  if  the  Republicans  do  make 
a  Presidential  nomination  they  could  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  than  the  eminent,  learned  Senator  from  Michigan — 
and  probably  will.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  may  comment  on  the  Senator's 
speech  I  wish  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
he  is  in  the  unique  position  of  doing  what  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  here  would  dare  to  do — repeat  a  speech  which  he  made 
on  a  former  occasion.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President,  I  surrender.     [Laughter.] 

BTJFORD   LEE   PRATT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6963)  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SAM  E.  WOODS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6805)  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY,  VA.  AND  N.  C. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2626,  Calendar  No. 
883.  That  bill,  when  reached  on  the  calendar  yesterday,  was 
objected  to  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]. 
He  has  withdrawn  his  objection.  The  bill  relates  only  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.   It  has  a  local  application. 

Mr.  KING.    A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KING.  I  do  not  object,  but  I  was  wondering  whether, 
if  we  break  the  rule,  which  was,  as  I  understood,  to  take  up 
only  House  bills,  we  will  not  be  deluged  with  requests  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  this 
is  a  very  Important  bill,  which  has  to  go  to  the  House,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  objected  to  it,  but  has  since 
withdrawn  his  objection.  It  is  entirely  local  in  application, 
and  I  should  greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  it  to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  no  objection  if  it  is  understood  that 
this  will  not  be  a  precedent  to  recur  to  the  calendar,  because 
there  are  many  Senators  who  w^ould  have  been  here  had  they 
understood  that  the  Senate  would  do  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  This  understanding  applies  only  to  bills 
to  which  objection  was  being  made  while  the  calendar  was 
being  called.  While  it  is  true  we  are  proceeding  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  call  only  House  bills,  there  is  nothing  irregu- 
lar about  asking  to  recur  to  a  Senate  bill  to  which  objection 
had  previously  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (S.  2626)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2041),  providing  for  the  administration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  15,  after  the  word  "lands",  to  insert  "but  in  no  case 
shall  such  width  exceed  1,000  feet",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way, in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2041),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  aU  lands  and  easements  heretofore  or  hereafter  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Xor    the    right-of-way    for    the    projected    parkway    between    tte 


Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Movmtalns  National  Parks,  together 
with  sites  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  recreational  areas  in 
connection  therewith,  and  a  right-of-way  for  said  parkway  of  a 
width  sufficient  to  Include  the  highway  and  all  bridges,  ditches, 
cuts,  and  fills  appurtenant  thereto,  but  not  exceeding  a  maximum 
of  200  feet  through  Government-owned  lands  (except  that  where 
small  parcels  of  Government -owned  lands  would  otherwise  be 
isolated  or  where  topographic  conditions  or  scenic  requirements  are 
Buch  that  bridges,  ditches,  cuts,  fills,  parking  overlooks,  and  land- 
scape development  could  not  reasonably  be  confined  to  a  width  of  200 
feet  the  said  maximum  may  be  increased  to  such  width  as  may  be 
necessary  with  the  written  approval  of  the  department  or  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  but  in  no  case  shall  such  width 
exceed  1,000  feet)  as  designated  on  maps  heretofore  or  hereafter 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  known  as  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  shall  be  administered  and  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  entitled  'An  acfto  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes',  the  provisions  of  which  act, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  are  hereby  extended  over  and  made 
applicable  to  said  parkway;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  S?cretary 
of  tha  Interior,  to  connect  with  the  parkway  such  reads  and  trails 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection,  administration,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  adjacent  and  nearby  national  forests  and  the  resources 
thereof:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  coordinate  and 
correlate  such  recreational  development  as  each  may  plan,  con- 
struct, or  permit  to  be  constructed,  on  lands  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions  which,  by  mutual  agreement,  should  be  given 
special  treatment  for  recreational  purpoees. 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  issue  revocable  licenses  or  permits 
for  rights-of-way  over,  across,  and  upon  parkway  lands,  or  for  the 
use  of  parkway  lands  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of  adjacent  lands, 
for  such  purposes  and  under  such  nondiscrlmlnatcHry  terms. 
regulat1on.s.  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  to  be  not  in- 
consistent with  the  use  of  such  lands  for  parkway  purposes. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorlaed.  In 
his  discretion,  to  approve  and  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  title  to  any  lands  and  Interests  In  land  heretofore  or  here- 
sifter  conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkways,  or  for  recreational  areas  in 
connection  therewith." 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"overlooks",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and";  and  on  the 
same  page,  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "development",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert:  ".  and  recreational  and  other  facilities  requi- 
site to  public  use  of  said  parkway." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CONSULTING  SERVICES,  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  considered  Calendar  No.  1093,  being  Senate  bill  2448, 
to  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  engineers  and  economists 
for  consultation  purposes  on  important  reclamation  work." 

This  is  a  bill  in  which  the  Reclamation  Bureau  is  very 
much  interested.  It  would  permit  them  to  employ  some 
experts  and  geologists  in  their  work.  The  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee  favorably,  and  is  upon  the  calen- 
dar. They  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  passed  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much  money 
the  bill  calls  for? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    The  bill  reads: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  Judgment 
and  discretion,  to  employ  for  consultation  purposes  on  important 
reclamation  work  15  consulting  engineers,  geologists,  appraisers, 
and  economists,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  him.  but 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  for  any  engineer,  geologist,  appraiser,  or 
economist  so  employed:  Prortded,  That  the  total  compensation  paid 
to  any  engineer,  geolcgl-^t.  appraiser,  or  economist  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $9  000. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    What  is  the  total  amount  involved? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  employ  15  engineers  or  consulting  engineers  at 
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net  to  exceed  $50  a  day.  and  not  to  pay  them  In  excess  of 
$9,000  a  year.    It  does  not  specify  any  particular  amount 

ataU. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    The  total  might  be  $140,000? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  it  would  not;  but  whatever  it  was. 
It  would  have  to  come  out  of  their  appropriation  already 
made.  As  I  understand,  this  would  not  call  for  any  further 
appropriation  at  all. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the  act  of  Febniary  28, 
1929  (45  Stat.  1406).  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  employ  engineers  and  economists  for  consxiltation  purposes  on 
Important  reclamation  work,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  ^    . 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized.  In  his  Judg- 
ment and  discretion,  to  employ  for  consultation  purposes  on  Im- 
portant reclamation  work  15  consulting  engineers,  geologists, 
appraisers,  and  economists,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  him.  but  not  to  exceed  $60  per  day  for  any  engineer,  geologist, 
^appraiser,  or  economist  so  employed:  Provided,  That  the  total 
compensation  paid  to  any  engineer,  geologist,  appraiser,  or  econ- 
omist during  anv  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $9,000:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  act,  retired 
officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  may  be  employed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  consulting  engineers  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

FIRST  LT.  SAMUEL  E.  WILLIAJCS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1428)  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  K 
Williams,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

CLIN    C.    SISXNGER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2049)  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

LUCILE  SNIDER  AND  CLUT  SNIDER.  JR. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2096)  for  the  relief  of  lAicile  Snider  and 
Cliff  Snider.  Jr..  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

FRANK    MALLES,    JR. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2250)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Malles.  Jr..  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
-and  passed. 

JAlfES    M'CONNACHIE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2344)  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachie 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

C.   «.   HENDRICKSON   AND   THE   STEPHENVILLE   HOSPITAL,   STEPHEN- 

VILLE.  TEX. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3676  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Stephenville  Hospital,  Stephenville.  Tex.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MARIJO   M'MILLAN  WILLIAMS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3927)  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
^  third  time,  and  passed. 

OTHO  L.  CTJRTNER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3933)  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

IMMITT   COURTNEY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4072)  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

TOLEDO  TERMINAL  RAILRO.M)  CO.,  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4606)  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MINA  KEIL 

Tlie  bin  (H.  R.  5266)  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


wgT.Tgp   OF   CERTAIN 

The  biU.  (H.  R.  5343)  for  reUef 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
and  passed. 

ELIZABETH 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5931)  for  the 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
time,  and  passed. 

MRS.  VIRCIE  B 

The  Senate  proceeded  to 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B 
reported  from  the  Committee  on 
on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
the  following  additional  proviso: 
benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  the 
to  make  the  bill  read: 


August  3 

POSTMASTERS 

of  certain  postmasters  was 
reiding,  read  the  third  time, 

H]  SSMAN 

elief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman 
thrd  reading,  read  the  third 

WEAVER 

conjider  the  bill   (H.  R.  5515) 

Weaver,  which  had  been 

I  Claims  with  an  amendment, 

'act",  to  insert  a  colon  and 

Provided  further.  That  no 

approval  of  this  act",  so  as 


d  Jties, 
amen  led 
Trx 


under 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
tlons  15  to  20,  both  Inclusive,  of  the 
compensation  for  employees  of  the 
while  in  the  performance  of  their 
approved  September  7,  1916.  as 
of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver,  Waco. 
United  States  of  America  at  Camp 
States    Employees'    Compensation 
receive  and  consider  her  claim, 
said  act,  for  Injury  and  disability 
the  latter  part  of  1917  or  the  early 
employment    In   such   capacity: 
shall  be  filed  within  90  days  from  th ; 
further.  That  no  benefits  shall 
this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  tc 
The  amendment  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  tint 


provisions  and  limitations  of  sec- 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
1  rnlted  States  suffering  Injuries 
and  for  other  purposes," 
are  hereby  waived  In  favor 
a  former  employee  of  the 
ikc Arthur,  Tex.,  and  the  United 
;?onmiission    Is    authorized    to 
the  remaining  provisions  of 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  4n 
part  of  1918  as  a  result  of  her 
Prfvidcd,   That   claim    hereunder 
approval  of  this  act :  Provided 
ao|;rue  prior  to  the  approval  of 


JACK  D.  C(  LLINS 


consi  der 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins, 
the  Committee  on  Claims  with 
line  6,  after  the  word  "act",  to 
lowing  additional  proviso:   " 
hereunder  shall  be  filed  within  9p 
this  act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  riad: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
limitations  of  sections  15  to  20, 
"An    act    to   provide    compensation 
States  suffering  injuries  while  in  t 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
the  United  States  Employees 
authorized  and  directed  to  conside 
filed  with  the  United  States  Emplo; 
on  January  10.  1939.  for  disability 
him  May  3,  1935,  when  engaged  Ir 
enroUee  of  the  Civilian  Conservatlcfi 
claim  upon  Its  merits  under  the 
to  enroUees  of  the  Civilian  Cons 
benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  the 
further.  That  claims  hereimder 
the  approval  of  this  act. 


shiU 


The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  amendment  was  ordered 
be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third 


H.  H.  RHYITE,  JR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5698)  for  the 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
and  passed. 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE   USE  OF   THE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 


dress  the  Senate  on  a  bill  which  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  April  28  of  last  year.  I  refer  to  Senate  bill  517.  I 
understand  full  well  that  unde'  the  circumstances  there  is 
no  possibility  of  bringing  the  bi  1  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration; but  I  desire  to  mak  a  few  remarks  in  behalf  of 
the  biU,  so  that  the  Senate  an^  others  may  be  informed  as 
to  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

My  bill  has  for  its  purpose  Aie  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  radio  by  liquor  advertisera  Week  after  week  the  bill 
has  had  to  give  way  to  appropr  ation  bills,  "must"  legislation 


o  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
and  passed. 


the  bill  (H.  R.  6259)  for 

witch  had  been  reported  from 

an  amendment,  on  page  2, 

insert  a  colon  and  the  lol- 

Privided  further,  That  claims 

days  from  the  approval  of 


Comp  ensation 


notwllhstandlng  the   provisions   and 

bolja  Inclusive,  of  the  act  entitled 

for    employees    of    the    United 

e  performance  of  their  duties, 

September  7,  1916,  as  amended, 

Commission  Lb  hereby 

the  claim  of  Jack  D.  Collins. 

ees'  Compensation  Commission 

alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by 

authorized  activities  while  an 

Corps,  and  to  determine  said 

pit>vlsions  of  said  act  applicable 

ervitlon  Corps:  Provided,  That  no 

approval  of  this  act:    Provided 

be  filed  within  90  days  from 


10. 

t) 


tine 


be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to 
>.  and  passed. 


I  slief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr..  was 
leading,  read  the  tliird  time. 


RADIO  BY  LIQUOR   ADVERTISERS 

kir.  President,  I  desire  to  ad- 
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of  one  kind  or  another,  and  special  orders  which  were  urgent. 
I  realize  that  the  subject  is  controversial  and  that  Members 
facing  issues  of  international  import  and  contending  with 
the  jam  of  odds  and  ends  of  legislation  which  always  accom- 
panies the  closing  days  of  a  session  are  in  no  mood  to  have 
such  a  bill  forced  into  the  confusion.  However,  I  desire  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  for  study  and  contem- 
plation this  important  piece  of  legislation,  which  has  for  its 
only  purpose  the  protection  of  the  American  home  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  liquor  salesman. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  parents,  plead- 
ing protection  for  their  firesides,  have  exercised  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  Congress  for  relief.  A  whole 
truckload  of  petitions  signed  by  anxious  parents  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  filed  with  Congress,  pleading  for 
relief  from  the  intolerant  oppression  imposed  upon  them  by 
this  shameless  intruder.  These  parents  should  be  given 
immediate  protection;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  am  not 
going  to  insist  ui>on  a  harassed  Senate,  anxious  to  bring  a 
hectic  session  to  a  close,  taking  action  now;  I  am  giving 
notice,  however,  that  when  Congress  reconvenes  In  January 
I  shall  press  for  a  vote,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve 
will  be  favorable.  At  this  time  I  shall  content  myself  with 
an  effort  to  present  some  basic  facts. 

THZ  RADIO 

The  most  intimate  and  important  inanimate  object  in  our 
home  is  a  little  piece  of  more  or  less  unornamental  furniture 
which  we  affectionately  call  the  chatterbox,  for  it  brings  to 
us  the  voice  of  the  entire  world.  The  first  member  to  arise 
in  the  morning  turns  it  on  and  the  last  to  retire  turns  it  off. 
It  entertains  with  a  program  varied  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous;  it  caters  from  early  to  late  to  the  spiritual,  the 
esthetic,  and  the  fleeting  fancies  and  moods  of  each  mem.ber 
of  the  family.  It  so  handles  current  news  that  we  need  only 
listen  to  the  highlights  to  have  constantly  before  us  a  picture 
of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world.  Sporting  events  and  im- 
portant ceremonies  in  far-away  places  are  presented  blow  by 
blow  so  realistically  and  in  such  masterful  manner  that  we 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  undergo  the  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  incidental  to  being  actual  eye  witnesses.  Over 
th.'s  unique  contrivance  the  statesmen  of  the  world  gather 
with  us  around  our  fireside  and  discuss  the  issues  which  rock 
the  universe.  How  fascinating  to  hear  in  our  humble  living 
room  the  natural  voices  of  our  beloved  President,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ;  the  Premier  who  made  the  bad  bargain  at  Munich,  Mr. 
Chamberlain;  the  vociferous  n  Duce.  Benito  Mussolini;  and 
the  great  "I  am"  Der  Pcuhrer  Hitler,  each  in  character  de- 
picting his  part  in  the  tragic  drama  of  current  history.  Truly, 
the  radio  has  added  much  to  our  home.  Delightfully  enter- 
taining and  pleasantly  instructing,  the  radio  has  become  a 
most  essential  part  of  our  family  life;  and  we  would  rather 
go  without  necessities  than  part  with  its  magic.  I  quote  from 
an  address  made  by  W.  S.  Alexander,  dehvered  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  April  24.  1939: 

The  American  family  takes  Its  radio  progiams  with  reasonable 
seriousness,  and,  because  It  does,  it  has  a  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  law  from  an  invasion  of  Its  sanctity  by  the  intrusion  of 
propaganda,  such  as  spot  advertlEing  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  at  the  moment  that  Is  making  so  much 
foul  weather  for  the  liquor  Industry  as  the  continued  Intrusion 
In  the  homes  of  the  country  of  alluring  radio  appeals  to  "pep  up" 
with  this  brew,  end  "go  to  town"  with  that.  Science  has  developed 
the  radio  so  rapidly  that  it  has  changed  the  habits  of  the  American 
people.  It  Is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  Is  a  necessity  in  practically 
every  Amerlcfln  home.  Over  It  comes  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  unsurpassed  merit  for  every  member  of  the  family — grand 
opera  from  the  MetropollLan  Opera  House,  sj-mphonic  concerts  from 
the  finest  world  orche3tras,  arias  from  the  golden  throats  of  gifted 
singers,  sermons  from  eminent  clergymen,  dramas  presented  by  the 
best  talent  on  the  stage,  educational  and  political  discussions  of 
current  topics  by  masters  In  those  professions,  news  and  news  com- 
ment, and  the  whole  range  of  culture  covered  In  one  day's  cycle. 
Families  gather  about  the  radio  in  the  evening  and  find  pleasurable 
contentment.  Old  folks  who  are  confined  to  their  chairs  lean  upon 
it  as  a  lame  person  leans  upon  a  crutch. 

THE   PUBLICS   INVI3TM2NT 

In  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1939.  there  were  764 
radio  stations  en  the  air,  674  of  which  were  actually  broad- 
casting commercial  programs.  The  total  amount  invested 
in  these  stations  was  approximately  $50,000,000;   but  the 


investment  of  the  listening  public  amounted  to  50  times 
that  figure,  or  two  and  one-half  bilUon  dcUars.  The  gross 
income  upon  the  $50,000,000  investment  last  year  was  $135,- 
000,000.  In  view  of  these  figures,  who  is  there  to  say  that 
the  public  financial  interest,  since  it  is  50  times  the  private 
financial  interest,  should  not  be  protected?  An  industry  in 
these  days  which  can  earn  nearly  three  times  its  capital 
investment  in  1  year  can  well  afford  to  lose  the  revenue 
from  unwholesome,  offensive  advertising  which  amounts  to 
less  than  1  r>ercent  of  its  total  revenue.  Radio  revenue 
from  liquor  sales  talks  was  only  $1,091,400  in  1938,  against 
a  total  of  $135,000,000. 

PEOrANITT  CKNSORED  BT  CONCETSS 

Congress  in  Its  wisdom,  recognizing  its  responsibility  and 
duty  to  regulate  the  radio,  a  common  carrier  engaged  In 
interestate  commerce  operating  over  the  channels  of  the 
air,  enacted  a  law  to  deny  to  stations  the  right  to  broad- 
cast profane  language,  or  anything  concerning  lotteries, 
prizes,  or  games  of  chance.  When  this  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary legislative  step  was  taken  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
by  the  defenders  of  such  gambling  systems  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  congressional  censorship  of  the  radio  and 
the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  abridge  the  right  of  free 
speech;  but  Congress  was  not  swerved  from  its  responsibility 
by  such  clever  subterfuge,  so  vile  language  and  tempting 
news  about  lotteries  ceased  to  be  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
little  children  and  foolish  grown-ups.  The  courts  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  so  that  now  no  Informed  person 
in  all  the  land  contends  that  Congress  has  not  the  right  as 
well  as  the  duty  in  the  public  interest  to  enact  necessary 
prohibitions.  My  amendment  p.roF>oses  taking  another  short, 
step  forward  in  the  protection  of  the  home  by  amending 
the  Lottery  Act,  also  to  prohibit  liquor  advertising  over  the 
radio  as  being  equally  as  offensive  as  profanity  and  gambling. 


UQUOK    AOVXanSING    OFTENSIVX 


I 


Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  liquor  advertising  is 
offensive,  because  379,000  parents  have  petitioned  Congress 
for  relief  from  it;  because  the  Parent -Teachers  Association, 
representing  two  and  one-quarter  million  parents,  says  it  is 
offensive;  because  officials  in  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  liquor  taxes 
have  told  Congress  that  it  is  exceedingly  objectionable;  be- 
cause a  majority  of  households  say  It  is  offensive,  be- 
cause Canada,  with  a  population  similar  in  ideals,  habitsT 
and  customs  to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  already 
stopped  radio  liquor  advertising;  because  the  National  As- 
Eociaticn  of  Broadcasters,  representing  428  stations  out  of  a 
total  of  778.  resolved  in  July  of  this  year  that  It  be  banned. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  this  expression  from  the  radio  indus- 
try. It  indicates  that  the  association  of  radio  stations 
realizes  how  offensive  is  such  advertising  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  injuring  the  radio  industry.  It  has  been  my  per- 
sonal experience  to  hear  hundreds  of  parents  complain  about 
liquor  sales-appeal  talks  over  the  radio.  The  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Catholic,  late  last  fall  carried  this  forceful  and  signifi- 
cant editorial,  which  I  read  in  part: 

Something  has  been  said  In  these  columns  from  time  to  time 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  the  advertising  for  Intoxicants  with 
which  the  radio  and  the  billboards  are  flooding  the  country: 
advertising  that  simply  cannot  be  squared  with  the  public  Interest. 
Appeals  tc  begin  drinking,  or  to  drink  more — at  any  rate  to  drink, 
drink — flaunted  day  and  night  t>efore  eyes  and  dinned  day  and 
night  Into  ears,  are  a  deliberate  incitement  to  intemperance. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Catholic  Canada  Is  outlining  a  course  which  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  follow.  Anyone  who  heard  the  American  election 
returns  by  radio.  6imply  saturated  with  intoxicants,  knows  that 
something  should  be  done  to  curb  this,  before  the  semsh  greed 
of  the  manufacturers  of  intoxicants  engulfs  young  and  old  in 
the  misery  of  drink. 

PROnSSIONAL  RETORMERS 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Gtm- 
ney].  who  graced  the  chair  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
a  few  moments  ago,  states  in  the  minority  report  which  he 
has  fil3d  with  this  Senate  concerning  S.  517  that — 

The  radio  shotild  not  be  deprived  of  revenues  •  •  •  merely 
because  a  group  of  professional  reXonneis  seem  to  think  that  Um 
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American  panmt  cannot  prevent  a  chUd  from  swapping  the  milk 
bottle  for  the  beer  bottle. 

What  a  tj-pically  fanatical  "wisecrack"  that  is  to  an  honest 
effort  to  compel  the  liquor  radio  salesman  to  Uve  within  the 
boxmds  of  decency!  I  would  ask  the  able  Senator  if  it  is  the 
business  of  a  great  pubUc  utility,  a  great  public  servant,  and 
the  family's  most  intimate  friend  to  reach  into  the  cradle 
and  swap  beer  for  milk.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  in  this 
Senate  contends  that  that  is  the  proper  function  of  a  common 
carrier  which  has  been  permitted  by  the  Congress  to  operate 
in  the  pubUc  interests  with  free  access  into  the  inner  cham- 
bers of  American  homes.  Does  the  good  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  believe  that  making  liquor  guzzlers  of  children 
through  shrewd  liquor  salesmanship  Is  in  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity? 

I  would  analyze  another  portion  of  the  able  Senator's  silly 
statement;  I  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  it  in  which 
he  refers  to  "a  group  Of  professional  reformers."  Does  the 
able  Senator  imply  that  the  379,000  parents  who  recenUy 
petitioned  Congress  to  keep  booze  propaganda  out  of  their 
homes  are  professional  reformers?  Three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  these  peUtioners  Uve  in  South 
Dakota;  the  Senator  knows  many  of  them  personally  and 
he  knows  they  are  excellent  citizens  and  are  not  by  any  means 
professional  reformers.  Is  the  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
consisting  of  two  and  one-quarter  million  members,  a  group 
of  professional  reformers?  Does  the  able  Senator  charge 
that  W.  S.  Alexander.  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration,  is  a  professional  reformer?  I  do  not  see 
how"  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can  place  him  in  that 
category  after  hearing  him  testify  in  our  public  hearing  on 

S.  517. 

This  is  Mr.  Alexander's  statement: 

I  have  been  very  much  Interested  In  the  past  3  years  in  the 
comments  in  the  country  at  large  in  regard  to  the  use  of  radio 
for  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bevemges.  At  each  time  when  a 
public  statement  has  been  made  with  reference  to  this  question 
our  Administration  has  received,  from  all  over  the  coimtry.  com- 
ments, and  usually  those  comments  have  been  In  favor  of  the 
elimination   of   radio  advertising. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  on  this  question.  Re- 
cently we  had  a  conference  in  Washington,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  conference  sent  out  questionnaires  to  public  officials  through- 
out the  country,  and  while  we  have  not  heard  from  all  of  them, 
the  opinions  of  those  officials  In  various  States  from  whom  we 
have  heard  in  connection  with  it.  are  all  in  favor  of  elimination 
at  radio  advertising  as  a  medium  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Are  these  State  officials.  Senator  Gurnxy,  to  whom  Mr. 

Alexander  refers,  professional  reformers? 

Mr.  Alexander  continues: 

Ther«  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  practically  all  groups,  of  all 
citizens,  and  of  most  of  the  liquor  industry  itself,  a  willingness 
to  eliminate  the  radio  In  the  matter  of  liquor  advertising. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  liquor  industry  is  operated  by  a 
group  of  professional  reformers? 

Now  Mr.  Alexander  states: 

I  think  the  poUcy  of  the  alcoholic  l)everage  Industry  should  be 
to  so  conduct  its  Industry  as  to  be  as  little  offensive  to  people 
as  possible  •  •  •  so  that  they  will  not  again  become  active 
In  seeking  repeal.  •  •  •  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  horrors  of  prohibition. 

And  Senator  Guhney  calls  that  man  a  professional  re- 
former. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Alexander's  statement: 

I  am  verv  much  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  Senate  bUl  517.  and 
beUeve  it  will  make  easier  the  regulation  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
will  remove  one  cause  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  groups  who 
do  not  favor  the  legal  sale  of  Uquor.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  Its  (S.  S17)  passage. 

Now  comes  Phillip  E.  Buck,  general  coimsel  for  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration,  another  public  official  whom  the 
minority  report  labels  "professional  reformer."  In  the  dis- 
tingiUshed  presence  of  Senator  GxniWBT,  M:.  Buck  stated: 

In  my  opinion  Senate  bill  517  Is  a  very  good  bill.  I  think  it  is  not 
a  quesUon  of  revenue  at  all.  It  la  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  are  taking  from  one  advertising  medium  certain  reveniies 
and  giving  them  to  another.  ..,__„ 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  portion  at  the  industry  itself  n- 
fuaes  to  advertise  over  the  radio,  and  there  is  no  great  amount  of 


revenue  now  being  derived  from  tl  it  source  by  the  radio  com 


panics.     In  the   second   place,   as   I .      - . 

public   policy;    it    is    not    a    question    of    revenue 

question  of  denying  freedom  of  speech     •     •  ^».  »    ^ 

opinion:    It   is   a  question   of   regulitmg   an   Industry    that   Con- 

eress  has  already,  by  its  own  acts,  decided  should  be  regulated 

E_  ,_  ,-  -; i_  __  ^■^^■^ai^-n  nf  ♦v.Qt   rocniintinn.     I  think  that  as  a 
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say,  it   Is 


a   matter   of  good 

It    Is    not    a 

at  an.  In  my 


This  Is  simply  an  extension  of  that 
matter  of  good  public  policy  Senate 
like  to  see  it  enacted  Into  law. 


regulation.    I  think  that  as  a 
biU  517  is  good,  and  I  would 


i£ 


and 


As  a  member  of  the  subcommi 
Senate  bill  517, 1  asked  Mr.  Buck, 
legislation   as   fanatical   legislat^n 
plied,  "Not  at  all.    I  think  it 
prisingly  sane,  in  fact." 

Is  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Bannerman. 
National  Congress  of  Parents 
reformer?    She  testified  in  the 
from  South  Dakota  that  her 
liquor  advertising.    In  answer  to 
"Whom  do  you  represent?"  she 

The  National  Congress  of  Parent 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
mately  two   and  one-quarter   millions 
associations  constituting  48  State 
welfare  in  home,  church,  school. 


tee  condacting  hearings  on 
"You  would  not  classify  this 
would  you?"     He   re- 
very  sane  legislation,  sur- 


anl 


legislative  chairman  of  the 

Teachers,  a  professional 

Presence  of  the  able  Senator 

oganization  was  opposed  to 

Senator  Andrews'  question, 

said: 

and  Teachers.     The  National 

las  a  membership  of  approxl- 

mns.    composed   of    27.000    local 

^ranches.     Its  puTpose  is  child 

community.       r 


Who  appeared  before  the 
Howard  A.  Dawson,  direc- 
f  or  the  National  Education 
either  pertinent  things: 

to  the  fact  that  a  very  sub- 

have  laws  which  require  the 

the  harmful  effects  in  the  use 

association,  of  coTorse.  is  in  favor  of 

e  do  not  see  that  unrestricted 

very  compatible  with  the  posi- 

hi-mful  effects.     I  should  like  to 

rence  between  taking  that  point 

prohibition  by  Federal  amcnd- 


Ir 


i;i 


Another   distinguished  person 
hearings  on  Senate  bill  517  was 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Service 
Association,  who  said  among 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attentii  )n 
stantial  number  of  States     •     • 
public  schools  to  give  instructions 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics.     Our  c 
giving  that  kind  of  Instruction 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
tlon  that  we  should  teach  their  '- 
point  out  there  Is  quite  a  great  d 
of  view  and  being  an  advocate  of 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Dawson  made  it  plain  to  d|i^eryone  except  Senator  Gitr- 
NEY  that  he  is  not  a  professional  reformer.  The  able  South 
Dakota  solon  evidently  believe!  that  anyone  who  teaches 
the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  is  a  professional  reformer. 

Senator  Andrews  questioned  Dr.  Dawson,  "Have  a  great 
number  of  schools  radios  in  then  ,  and  are  those  radios  turned 
on  for  educational  purposes?"    I  ir.  Dawson  replied: 

Yes.  Senator:  It  is  quite  a  preval(  nt  practice  now.    In  fact,  prac 
tically  the  only  schools  which  are  fwlthout  radios  are  some  of  the 
xinderprivileged  schools. 

I  am  certain  that  the  able  Senator  [Mr.  GurneyI  would 
not  class  Dr.  Howard  A.  Dawso  i  as  a  professional  reformer, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  he  wouli  say  that  about  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  who  int  oduced  this  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  home  md  for  no  other  purpose.  I 
am  not  trying  to  reform  anyone.  Senator  Gurney;  but  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  protectin  ;  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age 
against  the  pitfalls  of  this  evi  time  so  that  they  will  not 
require  reformation.  I  do  not  want  them  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  slick  liquor  salesman  anjd  his  smooth  line  within  the 
four  walls  of  their  own  homes. 

BXOADCASTEBa 

,  of  the  Federal  Communlca- 

not  a  professional  reformer. 

statement  made  in  an  ad- 

the  convention  of  the  Na- 

at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 


GOOD   ADVICZ   TO 


Chairman  Frank^B.  McNinct 
tions  Commission,  is  certainly 
This  is  his  very  straightforwatid 
dress  February  15,  1938,  beforp 
tional  Association  of 
this  city: 


Broadcast  ;rs 


of 


I  think  I  am  Just  an  average 
and  fairly  high  conceptions  of  publ 
lie  desire,  I  do  not  think  I 
American  citizen.     I  do  not  think 
of  the  home  than  you  have,  and  I 
other  has  a  more  exalted  opinion 
a  family,  a  wife,  and  five  children 
similar  to  that  made  upon  the 
material  that  is  broadcast. 

As  we  sit  In  our  family  circle 
believe,  a  typical  American  famll ' 
corned.    They  subtly  and  sometim  !s 
things  that  I  wonder  If  any  of  you 
minds  in  their  plastic  and  forma|tive 
quickly  and  IndeUbly  made,  often 


Aiierlcan  citizen.    If  I  have  ideals 

c  interest,  public  taste,  and  pub- 

overr^ite  the  concepts  of  the  average 

I  have  any  higher  conception 

am  not  willing  to  grant  that  any 

the  home  than  I  have.    I  have 

and  I  can  get  a  fair  impression 

American  home  by  program 


av4  rage 


listening  to  the  radio,  we  are.  I 

Some  programs  are  not  wel- 

boldly  suggest  to  young  people 

think  proper  to  suggest  to  young 

stage  when  impressions  are 

last  throxigh  life. 
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Beware  of  the  danger  to  the  ideals,  the  morals,  the  thought 
habits  of  our  youth  and  children.  I  wonder  if  here  there  is  not 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  responsibility  that  Is  carried  by 
any  public  agency  because  you  do  come  into  our  homes,  whisper 
your  message  or  your  song  whether  for  good  or  iU  to  those 
assembled.     •     •     • 

And  now  I  am  going  to  be  bold.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
you  consider  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  policy  that  would  deny 
your  facilities  to  those  who  seek  to  cultivate  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  There  Is  comparatively  little  advertising  of 
intoxicating  beverages  over  the  radio,  and  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  so  largely  eliminating  this  sort  of  sales  appeal. 
But  I  believe  you  would  do  weU  if  the  American  public  un- 
derstood you  were  not  willing  to  lend  your  facilities  for  sales 
talks  intended  to  increase  the  consumption  of  Intoxicating  bev- 
erages, especially  when  you  remember  that  appeal  is  made  in  the 
home  to  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

The  majority  of  our  citizens  have  registered  their  will  that  It 
should  be  lawful  to  sell  such  beverages,  but  the  minority  has.  I 
believe,  a  right  to  have  its  homes  protected  against  that  which 
is  offensive. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  McNinch  that  it  Is  merely  a 
minority  who  want  protection  for  their  homes.  In  my  opin- 
ion, an  overwhelming  majority  of  American  homes  desire 
protection  against  offensive  Uquor-sales  appeal  talks  to  their 
children. 

A  CUCVEH  STTBTERTUGK 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  defense  attorneys  In  Colorado, 
when  defending  some  culprit,  picks  out  some  poor  fellow  to 
abuse  who  is  not  on  trial.  In  that  way  he  distracts  attention 
from  the  real  (defendant.  The  minority  report  attempts 
to  do  that  with  S.  517.  Left  with  so  little  to  be  said  against 
this  bill,  the  Senator  frcm  South  Dakota  cleverly  brings  out 
S.  575  to  confuse  the  issue.  S.  575  is  pigeonholed  in  his  com- 
mittee and  he  knows  that  it  is  safely  out  of  the  way.  From 
my  point  of  view  S.  517  and  S.  575  have  little  in  common 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  combining  them  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Gurnev  except  in  the  hope  of  defeating 
them  both.  Incidentally,  I  am  opposed  to  S.  575  and  shall 
vote  against  it  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

These  are  my  reasons:  Newspapers  are  not  common  car- 
riers; they  are  not  a  public  utility.  They  are  not  required 
to  OE>erate  in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
No  one  needs  a  license  to  go  into  the  newspaper  business; 
anyone  can  print  a  paper  and  there  is  no  limit  as  to  their 
number.  They  do  not  mix  advertising  with  entertainment 
as  does  the  radio  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
vocal  appeal  and  printer's  ink.    Every  salesman  knows  that. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  minority  report,  I  desire 
to  point  out  another  of  its  glaring  inconsistencies.  The  able 
author  of  this  weak  report  does  not  want  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  liquor  advertising,  so  he  states,  for 
the  reason  that  Congress  has  reposed  sufficient  powers  in 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  regulate 
advertising  of  liquor.  In  other  words,  the  able  Senator 
wants  government  by  edict  and  not  by  law  enacted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  I  violently  oppose  his  jxjsition 
as  not  being  democratic  and  not  being  in  the  interest  of  good 
government.  Congress  should  determine  and  set  forth  poli- 
cies by  law  wherever  and  whenever  possible  and  not  attempt 
to  act  indirectly  through  bureaucratic  decree. 

COVEaNMENT  BT    MEN 

In  line  with  the  able  Senator's  suggestion.  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  Leonard  B.  Levenson,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Air  Law  Review: 

It  may  be  concluded  that  radio  programs  can  be  purged  of 
liquor  advertisements  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission's  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  refusing  to  renew  the  licenses  of  stations  which 
broadcast  them.  The  licensing  authority  would  thereby  accom- 
plish indirectly  what  It  could  not  do  directly. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  precisely  what  Congress  does  not 
want  done.  This  Government  should  not  be  a  government 
by  indirection  through  licensing  bureaus  assuming  arbitrary 
powers;  It  should  be  a  government  by  law.  Congress  should 
pass  an  act  outlawing  liquor  advertisements  over  the  radio 
and  not  leave  that  Important  function  to  some  commission 
to  determine  what  the  policy  of  the  country  in  that  regard 
may  be.    I  see  a  grave  danger  in  a  censorship  exercised  by 


a  bureau,  but  I  do  not  fear  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  for 
Congress  will  never  assume  dictatorial  authority.  It  has  its 
serious  faults,  but  ambition  to  dictate  is  not  one  of  them. 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  expected  the  Communications 
Commission  to  tise  its  hcensing  power  to  control  the  phjrsical 
facilities  of  broadcasting  rather  than  the  programs  them- 
selves. There  are  many  physical,  scientiflc.  and  technical 
problems  which  should  be  decided  in  the  public  interest  by 
this  Commission. 

As  is  well  understood,  the  Constitution  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  passing  any  law  which  would  abridge  freedom  of 
speech.  Free  speech  is  more  thjtn  a  pretty  slogan  in  Amer- 
ica. I  am  a  vigorous  and  sincere  advocate  of  the  freedom 
of  speech  in  its  broadest  sense.  In  this  connection  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  Issuing  its  in- 
famous edict  against  freedom  in  international  broadcasting. 
By  what  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  does  the  Com- 
mission issue  the  following  order:  | 

A  licensee  of  an  international  broadcast  station  shall  render  only 
an  international  broadcast  service  which  wiU  reflect  the  culture 
of  this  country  and  which  will  promote  international  good  will, 
understanding,  and  cooperation. 

Had  this  pronouncement  been  made  by  Hitler,  StaUn,  or  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  we  need  not  have  been  shocked.  How- 
ever, in  this  democracy  in  which  we  are  attempting  to  govern 
a  nation  by  law  and  not  by  edict,  Congress  should  demand 
that  this  bureau  revoke  this  most  unfortunate  order,  which 
they  have  temporarily  suspended,  and  cease  for  all  time  such 
an  arbitrary  assumption  of  dictatorial  power.  This  is  a  time 
in  the  world's  history  for  America,  known  far  and  wide  for  her 
passion  for  frankness,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  world  without 
restraint  and  without  "pulling  her  pvmches"  just  what  her 
reactions  to  world  events  are  as  they  take  place.  The  radio 
is  the  greatest  agency  for  international  understanding  and 
peace  yet  devised,  but  true  understanding  comes  out  of  frank 
statements  and  not  from  hypocritical,  deceitful,  and  censored 
utterances.  Good  will  is  not  promoted  by  saying  what  we  do 
not  mean.  International  conversation  by  American  officials 
must  obviously  be  polite,  moderate,  and  measured,  but  the 
Commission  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is 
proper.  Individuals  throwing  their  voices  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  for  foreign  audition  should,  of  course,  be  held 
accountable  vmder  the  law  for  what  they  broadcast.  In  any 
event,  the  Communications  Commission  has  no  right  to  pass 
judgment  in  such  matters,  for  that  is  clearly  the  business  of 
Congress  and  Congress  alone. 

BESTRicrrvE  LAWS  CAXTSXD  BT  MiNoarrr  ' 

One  often  hears  the  suggestion  that  we  have  too  many  laws 
in  the  United  States.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  American 
people,  through  their  unsocial  tendencies,  make  almost  all 
restrictive  laws  necessary.  Less  than  10  percent  of  profes- 
sional men  are  unethical ;  less  than  10  percent  of  businessmen 
are  "chiselers";  less  than  10  percent  of  employers  take  mean 
advantage  of  their  employees. 

A  small  percentage  of  liquor  dealers  volimtarily  stoop  to  the 
low  plane  of  making  liquor  sales  talks  to  children,  who  cannot 
legally  make  the  purchases  which  they  suggest.  The  selfish 
viciousness  of  this  noisy,  loud-speaking  minority,  with  a  con- 
temptible disregaKl  for  the  rights  of  others,  compels  Congress 
to  enact  such  a  law  as  S.  517.  It  is  likewise  true  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  radio  stations  encourage  liquor  broadcasts. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  American  people  make  90  percent 
of  all  laws  necessary,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  liquor 
ci^wd  make  the  passage  of  S.  517  imperative.  . 

BEOAOCASTEXS  NEED  HELP 

The  radio  Industry  has  made  great  progress  in  providing 
clean  programs  for  the  public,  and  it  should  have  the  hearty 
commendation  of  the  Congress  for  the  high  standards  toward 
which  it  is  striving,  but  like  every  other  human  endeavor, 
there  are  radio  stations  out  for  profits  at  any  price.  To  do 
for  the  Industry  what  the  Industry  cannot  do  for  itself,  S.  517 
has  come  to  the  Senate  fioor  from  its  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  with  a  favorable  report. 
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Jerome  Q.  Kerwln.  associate  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  an  essay,  The  Control  of 
Radio,  made  this  pertinent  observation: 

The  theory  of  rugged  Individualism  will  raise  its  hoary  head,  and 
many  a  practical  businessman  will  once  again  show  how  he  loves  hl» 
theories  The  incontestable  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the 
privately  controlled  commercial  broadcasting  system  needs  a  cor- 
rective which,  because  of  Its  nature,  the  system  cannot  apply  to 

ItMlf. 

MOCKKRT    OF    CONSTITUTIOW 

Station  WOR  of  Newark  put  on  a  program  of  the  Mount 
Rose  Gm  Distilling  Co.,  of  Trenton.  A  male  trio,  known  as 
The  Sizzlers,  was  the  advertising  attraction.  The  program 
was  introduced  by  the  following  statement  from  the  an- 
nouncer : 

Those  lUtenlng  In  from  dry  State*  may  now  tune  out  this  station, 
for  the  next  program  is  not  intended  to  offer  alcoholic  beverages 
for  sale  or  delivery  in  any  State  or  community  wherein  the  adver- 
tising, sale,  or  use  thereof  Is  unlawful. 

That  is  the  most  impudent  mockery  of  the  Constitution 
which  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is  such  a  bold  effort  to  offend 
and  make  light  of  the  constitutional  declaration  that  it  will 
protect  dry  territory  that  I  do  not  see  how  Congress  may  well 
delay  legislation  to  meet  such  a  flippant  challenge. 

After  this  insolent  broadcast  the  Radio  Commission  issued 

the  following  bulletin: 

Although  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  repealed  by  the  twenty-flrst,  and.  so  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  there  is  no  liquor  prohibition,  it  is  well 
known  that  millions  of  listeners  throughout  the  United  States  do 
not  u«e  intoxicating  liquors  and  that  many  children  of  both  users 
and  nonusers  are  part  of  the  listening  public. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  since  Uquor  is  "legal"  it 
should  have  equal  privileges  over  the  radio  with  every  other 
legal  commodity.  But  liquor  is  not  legal  in  the  sense  that 
water  is  legal.  Liquor  is  licensed.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
places  its  delivery  and  its  use  under  more  or  less  restriction. 

STATXS    tTNABUC    TO    COMTKOL 

Many  States  have  tried  to  prohibit  broadcasts  of  liquor 
sales  talks,  and  while  the  effort  has  shown  commendable 
intentions,  it  has  not  been  at  all  effective  for  the  reason  that 
the  radio  beam  knows  no  State  line.  The  only  power  which 
can  deal  effectively  with  this  outrageous  evil  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  power  which,  through  exercising 
its  constitutional  rights,  gave  the  radio  industry  the  privilege 
of  existing.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  n^sume  by  Laura  Lindley,  the  well-known  statistician,  re- 
porting on  State  laws  against  radio  advertising: 

Prohibitions  on  the  use  of  the  radio  for  liquor  advertising  are 
found  in  Georgia.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  while  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  prohibit  it  on  licensed  premises.  North  Carolina 
prohibits  radio  programi*  originating  in  the  State. 

Sound  trucks  may  not  advertise  liquors  In  Alabama.  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Utah,  and  Washington,  while  Virginia  has  regula- 
tions upon  their  use. 

Hours  and  days  of  advertising  are  limited  in  some  States.  Idaho 
permits  programs  alter  9:30  p.  m..  but  the  script  must  be  approved. 
In  Oregon  beer  and  wine  advertising  may  go  on  the  air  from  10 
p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  except  on  Sunday.  Utah  also  prohibits  Sunday 
programs.  Advertising  by  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  high- 
balls, cocktails,  and  mixed  beverages  and  or  spirits  are  permitted 
In  Ohio  after  10  p.  m..  but  there  must  be  no  statements  about 
quality  or  price.  No  manufacturer  of  beer  and  intoxicating  liquors 
may  sponsor  a  program  for  any  local  licensee  in  Ohio,  though  such 
advertising  is  permitted  to  others.  In  Michigan  the  advertisement 
may  not  use  the  licensee's  name. 

All  advertising  of  intoxicating  Uquor  of  any  kind  is  prohibited 
In  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 

LiqTTOa    NOT    COMPLETXLT    LSQAI. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that — 

•  •  •  there  Is  no  inherent  right  In  •  citizen  •  •  •  to  sell 
Intoxicating  liquor  by  retail.  •  •  •  As  a  business  attended  with 
danger  to  the  community  It  may  be  entirely  prohibited. 

No  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  commerce  has 
the  restricted  status  of  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  pe- 
culiar wording  of  section  3  of  the  twenty-flrst  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  no  commodity  other  than 
Uquor  is  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Constitution.  Section  2 
reads: 


lor 
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into  any  State,  Territory,  or 

delivery  or  use  therein  of 

the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby 


The  transportation  or  Importatlc  a 
possession  of   the  United  States 
intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation 
prohibited. 

If  actual  liquor  for  delivery  at  use  cannot  move  into  any 
State  in  violation  of  the  State  l^iws  against  such  deUvery  or 
use.  should  it  not  naturally  follajw  that  when  States  prohibit 
vocal  advertisements  of  liquor  over  the  air  it  should  be 
illegal  for  broadcasting  stations  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  such  States  to  cross  the  Stat ;  Une  with  vocal  Uquor  sales 
talks?  It  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  it  is  certainly  central  y  to  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  transmit  into  a  State  prohibiting  radio  Uquor  adver- 
tising broadcasts.  I 

I  am  compelled  to  devote  a 'portion  of  my  argument  in 
behalf  of  S.  517  today  to  a  discjussion  of  radio  control,  cen- 
sorship, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  radio  for  the 
reason  that  the  opponents  of  this  proposed  legislation,  un- 
able or  unwiUing  to  directly  mset  the  real  issue  involved— 
which  is  the  protection  of  the   lome  against  offensive  vocal 
propaganda — have  raised  thes<    issues  as  a  smoke  screen. 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  ir  the  United  States  the  radio 
is  a  privileged  pubUc  utiUty;  that  the  Congress,  the  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  u  ,dio  station  itself,  or  aU  three 
of  them  must  exercise  t^ie  p)wer  of  selectivity  over  the 
material  broadcast;  and  that    i  proper  restriction  of  radio 
advertising  actually  promotes  trie  freedom  of  the  radio  and 
does  not  therefore  abridge  friee  speech.     Due  to  natural 
limitations  every  person  who  would  broadcast  cannot  do  so; 
someone  must  say  who  shaU   speak,  when  he  shall  speak, 
and  what  he  shall  speak.    Thej  number  of  wave  lengths  has 
been  limited  by  Providence,  the  air  is  crowded  witii  pro- 
grams.   Many  appUcations  foi  stations  are  pending  which 
cannot  be  accommodated.    Some  authority  must  weigh  the 
evidence  and  select  from  this   lorde  of  applications  the  few 
to  be  granted  licenses.    Some  authority  must  select  programs 
and  set   up   general   standards   for   the   stations.     If   free 


speech  be  abridged  by  these 


unavoidable  Umitations  it  is 


merely  incidental  in  the  neces  ary  effort  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos. 

Someone  must  and  someon(    does  do  these  things.    The 
question  involved  is,  Who  shaU  do  it?    Congress  by  law  cre- 
ates the  privilege  of  radio  broalcasting  and  Congress  by  law 
assigns  and  apportions  that  piivilege  under  stipulated  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  pubU(    interest  to  appUcants  who 
would  use  it;  and  then  when  Congress  would  prohibit  the 
use   of   profanity,   informatiot    about   lotteries,  and   Uquor 
advertising,  the  false  cry  of  cen  sorship  is  raised.    The  station 
is  compelled  to  exercise  a  censorship  because  of  its  oper- 
ating expenses  and  its  desire  t(  i  make  profits  with  its  Umited 
faciUties  and  Umited  time.    "Ihere  are  only  24  hours  In  a 
day;  there  are  only  a  limiteq  number  of  wave  lengths  in 
the  ether.    The  station  mua  be  granted  a  moncpoUzed 
privUege,  and  Congress,  the  creator  and  allocator  of  that 
privilege,  has  the  plain  duty  ojf  seeing  to  it  that  the  service 
rendered  through  its  grant  is  exercised  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est.   Congress  should  not  creite  and  hand  out  a  monopoly 
to  privileged  private  parties  and  then  walk  off  and  leave  it 
to  be  operated  without  regard  to  the  pubUc  interest.    Con- 
gress has  the  very  definite  a^d  unmistakable  responsibiUty 
of  protecting  the  public  againet  the  monopoly  which  it  has 
created. 

It  is  said  with  some  truth  '  hat  the  receiving  set  with  Its 
dial  and  its  switch  is  the  prop  ;r  censor.  If  a  station  broad- 
casts an  offensive  program,  one  may  time  it  out;  but  the 
second  and  third  stations  ha^'e  offensive  programs  also,  so 
the  attempted  selection  In  the  home  is  nullifled;  the  radio 
may  be  turned  off,  to  be  sure!  but  that  is  no  answer  to  the 
problem.  The  proper  place  lo  stop  offensive  broadcasting 
is  at  its  source.  One  cannot  ut  at  his  radio  aU  day  to  pro- 
tect his  family  against  offeniive  programs.  It  is  imfortu- 
nately  true  that  some  folks  li«e  to  hear  imwholesome  broad- 
casting, but  the  overwhelming  majority  do  not.    It  is  true 


that  a  few  have  an  appetite 
but  it  is  not  the  business  of  a 


or  lewd,  vrilgar,  filthy  things, 
great  pubUc  utility  Ucensed  to 
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operate  in  the  public  interest  to  supply  that  degenerate  de- 
mand. The  pubUc  interest  demands  clean,  wholesome  things 
and  there  can  be  no  argximent  about  that. 

The  faciUties  and  the  operation  of  the  radio  cost  large  sums 
of  money  so  that  there  is  an  expense  involved  m  every  word 
which  is  uttered  on  the  air.  The  quantity  of  one's  broadcast- 
ing is  decided  by  the  size  of  his  purse.  If  he  be  poor,  he 
cannot  use  the  radio  much,  however  badly  the  world  may 
need  his  speech,  while  the  rich  Uquor  dealer,  because  of 
his  great  wealth,  may  speak  far  more  than  is  desirable. 
Possession  of  money,  therefore,  determines  the  quantity  of 
radio  speech  and  becomes  a  censor  in  itself. 

RADIO   A   TWO-EDCKD   MONOPOLT 

Radio  monopoly  is  obviously  not  restricted  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  station.  There  is  a  monopoly  in  the  use  of  the 
radio  by  the  paid  customers  and  that  monopoly  is  deter- 
mined by  quantity  of  money.  Liquor  interests  financiaUy 
able  to  to  set  aside  miUions  for  advertising  enjoy  a  very 
vicious  radio  monopoly.  Tlie  monopoly  of  the  power  to  ad- 
vertise and  carry  on  private  propaganda  must  be  regulated 
in  the  public  interest,  for  it  wiU  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary as  time  goes  on  to  assure  by  legislation  easier  and  more 
positive  access  to  the  air  to  the  less  powerful  groups  and 
the  less  powerful  individuals.  Thus  wiU  freedom  of  the  radio 
be  promoted  by  a  public  regulation  of  radio  advertising. 
The  ether  belongs  to  aU  the  people  and  its  use  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  few  simply  because  of  their  great  wealth. 
The  radio  is  not  a  "temple  of  free  speech"  nor  can  it  be  made 
one  so  long  as  it  remains  a  private  enterprise  with  sJl  of  the 
artificial  and  natiu-al  limitations  surrounding  it.  I  am  not 
advocating  pubUc  ownership  or  pubUc  operation  of  the  radio 
because  I  do  not  beUeve  in  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  indicate  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  the  radio  industry  to 
cry  censorship  whenever  a  very  few  necessary  regulations 
over  that  industry  are  invoked  by  the  Congress. 

The  people,  it  is  certain,  prefer  a  public  rather  than  a 
private  censor,  and  it  must  also  be  concluded  that  the  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people.  Is  the  proper  public  censor  to 
exercise  what  Uttle  censorship  is  needed,  for  only  Congress 
can  be  trusted  by  the  people  to  use  the  tremendous  power 
of  censorship  with  deliberate  moderation  and  dignified 
restraint. 

We  must  admit  that  the  regulation  of  radio  advertising 
is  a  very  troublesome  problem.  While  it  is  understood  that 
broadcasting  stations  in  this  country  are  supported  by  paid 
advertisers,  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  the  listening 
pubUc  should  be  compeUed  to  submit  to  offensive  advertis- 
ing over  the  radio  as  their  penalty  for  its  free  educational 
and  recreational  service. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  made  this  stinging  observation: 

America  is  the  only  great  clvUlzed  country  that  has  allowed  this 
new  garden  of  opportunity  to  become  overgrown  with  the  weeds 
of  commercial  advertising. 

Radio  advertising  is  a  commercial  enterprise  and  is  entitled 
to  no  privilege  for  which  it  does  riot  pay.  The  public  owes 
It  absolutely  nothing,  while  radio  advertisers  owe  the  public 
everything.  Radio  advertising  is  bought  and  paid  for  like 
apples  in  a  barrel.  A  thing  which  is  purchased  at  so  much 
per  word  cannot  be  free;  it  belongs  to  someone;  it  is  created 
to  make  a  profit;  it  is  property;  it  is  a  commodity  and  it 
moves  in  interstate  commerce  as  a  commodity.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  free  speech  with  which  the  Constitution  is  con- 
cerned is  not  a  commodity;  free  speech  cannot  be  traded 
in  the  market  place;  it  is  not  owned  by  anyone;  it  is  not 
for  sale  at  any  price;  it  is  ideals,  theories,  doctrines,  beliefs, 
and  controversies  concerning  public  questions  reduced  to 
spoken  language.  It  is  free  in  spirit  and  it  is  free  in  price. 
Tyler  Berry,  in  his  book.  Communications  by  Wire  and 
Radio,  makes  this  observation: 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  speech 
applies  to  the  expression  of  political  and  religious  opinions,  to 
discussion,  fair  conmaents,  and  criticisms  of  matters  of  general 
public  interest,  of  candidates,  of  men  holding  public  of&ce,  and 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  Issues. 


Commercial  speech  and  free  speech  are  not  s3mon5Tnous. 
Advertising  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing in  the  United  States  since  the  revenue  from  advertising 
finances  and  makes  broadcasting  both  profitable  and  possi- 
ble. If  it  were  not  for  this  advertising  revenue,  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  broadcasting  would  have  to  be  supported  by 
taxation  of  one  kind  or  another.  Advertising  revenues  spare 
the  taxpayer  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  this  delight- 
fuUy  entertaining  and  necessary  pubUc-interest  service  and 
are,  therefore,  an  essential  factor  in  the  operation  of  circu- 
lating free  speech.  Radio  advertising  is  just  as  important 
as  any  portion  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  radio 
station,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  means  to 
an  end  and  not  the  end  in  itself. 

Congress  has  been  very  patient  with  the  advertising  devel- 
opment of  the  radio  and  has  been  slow  to  interfere  with  the 
outrageous  conditions  which  have  developed  in  it. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  the  Congress  has  been  given 
the  regulation  of  the  broadcasting  industry  operating  in 
interstate  commerce  without  authority  to  regulate  both  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  advertising  and  to  do  so  without 
being  charged  with  infringing  upon  free  speech.  Congress 
has  been  given  the  power  over  the  wave  length  over  the 
commercial  strength  of  the  station  and  over  everything  per- 
taining to  its  operation  by  the  Constitution  itself  and  has 
the  responsibiUty  of  controlUng  it  in  the  pubUc  interest, 
which  cannot  be  done  unless  it  also  has  complete  authority 
and  control  over  advertising  material  and  advertising 
revenues.  "~^  I 

PTTBLlC  INTEREST  PAKAMOTTIVT 

The  radio  renders  a  private  service  and  it  renders  a  pubUc 
service.  The  private  service  is  rendered  to  Its  commercial 
customers,  for  which  it  is  paid;  the  public  service  is  rendered 
to  the  listening  pubUc,  for  which  it  is  not  paid.  The  radio 
is  a  public  utility  and.  while  advertising  is  incidental  and 
necessary  under  our  system  to  its  operation,  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  the  radio  has  been  Ucensed.  by  the  Congress 
is  service  to  the  pubUc  and  not  service  to  the  advertisers. 
Broadcasting  stations  aie  not  given  the  privilege  of  a  monop- 
oUzed  opportunity  to  occupy  certain  wave  lengths  by  the 
Congress  for  the  private  benefit  of  radio  advertisers.  Even 
though  the  advertisers  support  the  radio,  the  public  interest 
which  manifestly  is  not  in  advertising  remains  paramount. 
The  waiUng  and  gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  liquor  salesman 
and  his  pretended  Interest  in  the  freedom  of  speech  the 
moment  the  door  of  American  homes  is  threatened  to  be 
closed  to  his  offensive  propaganda  wiU  not  deceive  any  fair- 
minded  person  in  or  out  of  Congress.  The  liquor  radio  ad- 
vertiser is  not  concerned  with  free  speech;  he  is  concerned 
with  sales  of  Uquor.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  purity  of  the 
home ;  he  is  mterested  in  private  profits  and  new  customers 
and  he  employs  the  radio  to  secure  these  things.  So 
long  as  advertising  occurs  at  reasonable  intervals  and  is 
honest,  clean,  and  wholesome,  and  adapted  to  the  family 
circle,  no  reasonable  person  has  a  right  to  complain  very 
much.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  delegated  broad  powers 
to  the  Communications  Commission,  but  Congress  has  relin- 
quished none  of  its  prerogatives  over  policies  of  radio  utter- 
ances. It  has  already  prohibited  by  law  the  utterance  of 
any  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  language  by  means  of 
radio  communication,  and  it  should  obviously  add  Uquor 
advertising  to  this  very  short  list  of  banned  subjects. 

nuzDOM  or  listening 

Congress  must  recognize  that  liberty  of  expression  is  one 
of  man's  most  precious  heritages,  but  Congress  must  also 
remember  that  the  exercise  of  free  speech  has  never  meant 
and  never  can  mean  "the  unrestricted  right  to  say  what  one 
pleases  at  aU  times  and  imder  aU  circumstances."  There 
must  be  moderation  and  common  sense  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speech,  otherwise  a  great  human  blessing  eventually 
deteriorates  into  a  positive  oppression.  Unwholesome  ad- 
vertising poured  out  from  radio  stations  to  be  received  in 
the  privacy  of  the  various  homes  of  this  land  becomes  the 
instrument  of  injury  to  unprotected  chUdren  if  care  is  not 
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manifested.  When  the  spoken  word  does  that  it  destroys 
by  its  very  nature  the  social  principles  involved  in  the  guar- 
antee of  free  speech.  There  is  a  freedom  of  listening  wnich 
is  just  as  important  as  the  freedom  of  speaking,  for  the 
listener  to  such  a  public  utility,  as  the  radio  has  just  as 
much  right  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  as  has  the 

The  Fourth  National  Radio  Conference  adopted  this  reso- 
lution : 

That  public  interest  aa  represented  by  service  to  the  listener 
shall  be  the  basis  ror  the  broadcasting  privilege. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with  this  statement  by 
Herbert  Hoover: 

Through  the  poUclea  we  have  established  the  Government,  and 
therefore  the  people,  have  today  the  control  of  the  channels 
through  the  ether  Just  as  we  have  control  of  our  channels  of 
navigation;  but  outside  of  this  ftmdamental  reservation  radio 
activities  are  largely  free.  We  will  maintain  them  free— free  of 
monopoly,  free  in  program,  and  free  in  speech— but  we  must  also 
maintain  them  free  of  malice  and  unwholesomeness. 

Radio  has  passed  from  the  field  of  an  adventure  to  that  of  a 
Dublic  utility.  Nor  among  the  utilities  is  there  one  whose  activi- 
ties may  yet  come  more  closely  to  the  life  of  each  and  every  one 
of  our  citizens,  nor  which  holds  out  greater  possibilities  of  future 
Influence  nor  which  is  of  more  potential  public  concern^  Here 
Is  an  agency  that  has  reached  deep  into  the  family  life.  We  can 
protect  the  home  by  preventing  the  entry  of  printed  matter 
destructive  to  its  idealis.  but  we  must  double  guard  the  radio. 

8.  517  is  not  in  any  sense  fanatical  legislation.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  eighteenth  amendment  or 
with  a  return  to  prohibition.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  American  home  against  offensive  and  unwholesome 
liquor  advertising.  That  home  has  petitioned  Congress  to 
bar  the  invisible  but  attractive  vocal  liquor  salesman  from 
entry  into  its  sacred  inner  chamber,  I  am  standing  on  this 
floor  advocating  the  adoption  of  S.  517  because  379,000  par- 
ents living  in  every  State  in  the  Union  have  been  so  out- 
raged that  they  have  asked  Congress  to  protect  them  and  to 
guard  them  against  the  violation  of  their  firesides  by  the 
unscrupulous  voice  of  this  unwelcome  invader.  The  Con- 
stitution has  as  much  to  say  about  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
as  it  does  about  freedom  of  speech.  It  does  not  permit  a 
police  officer,  for  instance,  to  enter  that  privileged  sanctum 
without  a  warrant,  yet  the  impudent  liquor  salesman  de- 
mands constitutional  rights  which  have  never  been  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  anyone  to  enter  that  home,  violate  its 
sanctity,  and  make  repulsive  sales  talks  to  persons  who  do 
not  want  to  listen  to  them. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  POLAR  EXPLORATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Trttman  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  137)  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  international  exhibition  of  polar 
exploration,  which  will  be  held  at  Bergen.  Norway,  in  1940. 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
such  participation,  which  was.  on  page  3,  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"$35,000"  and  insert  "$15,000." 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

FARM  PRICES THJCN  AND  NOW 

Mr.  MTNTON.  Mr.  President,  on  July  12  there  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Farm 
Prices— Then  and  Now"  under  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Gillie,  of  Indiana.  There  was  inserted  under  his 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Sure,  Why  Not?"  from  the 
Steuben  Republican,  of  Angola.  Ind.  This  editorial  carried  a 
most  curious  conglomeration  of  statistical  data  purporting  to 
represent  agricultural  prices  vmder  Republican  administra- 
tions in  comparison  with  similar  prices  under  the  Roosevelt 
administraton.  Apparently  this  table  was  compiled  under  the 
assumption  that  figures  never  lie,  regardless  of  the  method 
of  compilation  or  the  person  doing  the  job. 
.  In  this  table  the  Republican  average  farm  prices  from  1921 
to  1932  were  shown  while  the  Democratic  average  farm  prices 
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were  from  1933  to  1937,  or  less  4ian  half  the  time  covered  by 
the  former.  Whatever  this  onefsided  average  was  meant  to 
convey,  there  was  only  one  iteii  shown  with  a  higher  price 
under  the  Democratic  administration.  Apparently  this  one 
single  figure  could  not  be  maniduiated  so  as  to  show  a  lower 
price.  The  mere  number  of  wars  in  this  average  of  the 
"roaring  twenties"  with  relatively  high  farm  prices  was 
enough  to  offset  the  bad  conditidns  prevailing  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  took  ovei  national  affairs. 

The  farm  prices  at  the  end  <f  the  Hoover  administration 
represented  the  actual  conditio!  is  inherited  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Whatever  haa  happened  since  that  time 
ought  to  be  measured  from  the  low  point  of  the  depression. 
That  is  the  proper  starting  poin ;,  not  back  when  the  farmers 
thought  they  were  enjoying  proi  perity. 

I  submit  a  table  of  prices  of  the  same  agricultural  products 
for  comparable  periods  of  time— (the  last  3  years  under  Hoover 
and  the  last  3  years  under  Roosevelt — and  ask  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  pa  rt  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follous: 

Average  prices  rea  ived  by  farmers 


\nie»t,  cents  per  bushel 

Com.  c»nt8  per  bushel . 

Oats,  cents  pt-r  bushel 

Barley,  cents  i>eJ  btishel 

Kye,  cents  per  busfwl 

Cotton,  cents  per  pound 

Bnlfrfat,  cents  per  jvuind 

Chickens,  cents  p«?r  fiound 

Eggs,  c^'uls  per  doien  _ — 

Beef  («ttle.  dollars  per  100  pounds 

Veal  rah  OS.  dollars  per  100  pounds 

Lambs.  di>!lar3  per  10(i  pounds 

oes.  dollars  per  lOft  pounds 

Potatoes,  cents  per  bushel 

Wool,  cents  per  pound 


Year  be- 
ginning 


July 

October.. 

July 

...  do  — 

..do--. 

Aupust... 

January.. 

..do 

..do..... 


..do 

..do 

..do-... 

do 

July 

January. 


1930-32 
(Hoover, 
Ilawlcy- 

Smoot) 


4ai 

41.2 
23.1 
31.8 
35.6 
7.2 
25.7 
15.3 
18.5 
S.83 
7.19 
5.  S8 
5.97 
59.  I 
13.9 


1906-38 
(Roosevelt 
trade  aitreo- 

ments)' 


86.1 

=  74.0 

33.4 

56.5 
61.3 
9.7 
.30. « 
15.6 
21.1 
6.44 
7.75 
7.90 
8.!^ 
75.5 
26.0 


subconu  ilttee 
results 


'  1938  prices  u-scd  are  preliminary. 

» 3-year  average  1935-37  used  as  1938-39  ci  op  year  is  not  complete. 

investigations    of    personnel    (ONDITIONS    at    JErrERSONVILLE. 

IND.,  QUARTERUASTER  DEPOT 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  I  report  back  avorably  without  amendment 
Senate  Resolution  178  and  aik  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  resolution  (S.  Res.  178) 
submitted  by  Mr,  Minton  on  ^ugust  1.  1939,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  subcommittee 
tary  Affairs,  to  be  composed  of 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  r 
conditions  at  the  Jeffersonvllle 
Ind.    The  chairman  of  the 
designate   one   of   the   members 
chairman  thereof.     The 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  the 
with  its  recommendations,  at  the 

For  the  ptirposes  of  this 
member  thereof  duly  authorized 
mittee.  is  authorized  to  hold  sue 
times    and   places    during    the 
periods   of  the  Senate   In  the 
such  clerical  and  other  assistants 
wise  the  attendance  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents 
such  testimony,  and  to  make  su 
advisable.     The  cost  of  stenograi^lc 
ings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25 
of  the  committee,  which  shall  no 
the  contmgent  fund  of  the  Sena|e 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

CONSTRUCTION    FOR    DEF  ENSE    OP    PANAMA    CAN.AL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
next  bill  under  the  unanimoufe-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  pnceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  5129,  authorizing  aid  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  pur- 


3f  the  Senate  Committee  on  MIU- 
tiree  members  of  such  committee 
committee,  Is  authorized  and 
coi^plete  investigation  of  personnel 
Quartermaster  Depot,  Jeffersonvllle. 
Cora  mittee  on   Military  Affairs  shall 
(if   such  subcommittee  to  act   as 
_    shall   report   to   the   Com- 
of  its  invesUgatlon.  together 
earliest  practicable  date. 
re«o4ition  the  subcommittee,  or  any 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Bubcom- 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
a^slons,    recesses,    and    adjourned 

^  sixth  Congress,   to  employ 

to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 

and  the  production  of  such 

administer  such  oaths,  to  take 

expenditiues  as  It  or  he  deems 

services  to  report  such  hear- 

__„  per  100  words.     The  expenses 

exceed  $2,500,  shall  be  paid  from 

upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 


Si  venty- 
ita    to  r( 
wltn  esses 
t() 

,cti 


omts 
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poses  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanic  shipping. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Downey 

Lucas 

Shlpstead 

Andrews 

Ellender 

Lundecn 

Slattery 

Ashurst 

George 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Austin 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Smith 

Bailey 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Stewart 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Barkley 

Gumey 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Dcrah 

Hole 

Minton 

Tobey 

Bridges 

Haniaon 

Murray 

Townsend 

Brown 

Batch 

Neely 

Truman 

Bulow 

Hayden 

Nye 

Ty  dings 

Burke 

Herring 

OMahoney 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Holt 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Byrnes 

Hughes 

Pittman 

Wagner 

Capper 

Johnson.  Calif. 

RadclifTe 

Walsh 

Cbavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Idaho 

Kicg 

Russell 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

La  FoUette 

Schwartz 

Connally 

Lee 

Schwell'-nbach 

Dar.aher 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-seven  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  5129. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  a  few  questions,  with  his  permission. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  answer 
them  if  I  can, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  was  sure  the  Senator  would,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  cooperative  attitude. 

When  House  bill  5129  was  first  introduced,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  to  the  Senate  said 
that  it  was  identical  with  Senate  bill  2229,  a  bill  which  was 
recommitted  to  the  committee  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  that  was  true  at 
the  time  the  Senate  bill  was  reported.  The  bill  was  very 
substantially  amended  in  the  House  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  prior  to  re- 
committal with  regard  to  restrictions  UF>on  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Amendments  proposed 
by  the  War  Department  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions 
which  were  made  in  the  Senate  were  adopted  by  the  House 
committee  and  reported  as  part  of  the  bill  in  the  House;  so 
the  two  bills  are  no  longer  identical,  as  they  originally  were, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  please  refer  to  page  2 
Of  the  bill,  line  9.  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  any  limitation 
is  understood  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  to  the  number 
of  employees  or  the  type  of  employees  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  may  employ? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Of  course  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  specify  by  law.  in  a  great  construction  project  of 
that  sort,  the  number  of  employees  who  shall  be  engaged 
in  it.  I  presume  that  in  no  great  construction  work  which 
has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  by  anybody  else  has  anybody  ever  attempted  to  specify 
by  law  the  number  of  pick-and-shovel  men  or  the  number 
of  employees  of  various  kinds  who  should  be  employed  in 
the  course  of  it. 

We  imposed  a  limitation  in  the  authorization,  and  a  lim- 
itation on  the  appropriation  for  the  first  year  to  increase  the 
number  of  employees,  including  hea\T-labor  men.  skilled- 
labor  men,  clerks,  experts,  would  be  simply  an  estimate  at 
best,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  recommend  the  ad- 
visability of  undertaking  to  restrict  by  law  the  number  of 
people  to  be  engaged  for  the  expeditious  and  necessary 
prosecution  of  the  work, 

Mr,  DANAHER.  Nor.  may  I  observe,  is  there  any  restric- 
tion on  the  citizenship  of  those  who  may  thus  be  emploj'ed. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  Senator  had  permitted 
the  committee  amendment  to  be  reported,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  amendment  adopted  this 
morning  by  the  Senate  committee,  what  was  decided  on  in 


that  regard.    I  ask  that  the  Senate  committee  amendment 
be  reported. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Lecislativi:  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on  page  2.  Une  6, 
after  the  word  "purpose",  to  insert  "Provided,  hoxoever,  That 
all  new  personnel  in  such  construction  work  occupying 
skilled,  technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory 
positions  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States," 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  that  was  an 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  Canal 
Authority,  and  the  War  Department,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  various  labor  groups  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and  desire  to  say 
that  that  certainly  meets  in  very  large  measure  much  of  the 
opposition  that  was  voiced  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  think  the  amendment  is  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  It  is  unwise  for  work  of  a  heavy 
nature  in  the  Tropics — work  performed  by  common  labor — to 
import  labor  from  the  United  States  for  a  limited  period 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  required  that  they  be  acch- 
mated.  and,  in  the  second  place.  Americans  are  not  suited 
to  doing  that  kind  of  heavy  work.  It  would  very  much  delay 
and  impede  the  completion  of  the  project  if  we  undertook 
to  make  any  such  provision.  It  was  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  the  language  shall  be  amended, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Inviting  the  Senator's  attention  to  lines 
24  and  25,  at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  the  Senator  will  read  that 
the  Governor  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  "without  the 
advertisement  hereinafter  prescribed,  with  architectural  or 
engineering  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals,"  and  so  forth. 
Does  the  Senator  understand  that  language  to  mean  that 
the  Governor,  within  the  authorized  limitations,  may  make 
contracts  for  the  whole  project?  | 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  so  understand,  because 
the  language  of  the  proviso  is  specific,  that  that  is  simply 
"for  the  production  and  dcUvery  of  designs,  plans,  drawings, 
and  spscifications,"  the  idea  being  that  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  entered  upon  at  all  it  shall 
be  entered  upon  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  times  of  construction.  Therefore,  under  that 
proviso  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  without 
going  through  the  necessary  delay  of  advertising  for  bids, 
merely  to  engage  architectural  or  engineering  firms  or  indi- 
viduals for  the  production  and  delivery  only  of  designs,  plans, 
drawings,  and  specifications. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  inviting  the  Senator's 
attention  to  jiage  3.  lines  3  and  4,  the  Governor  is  authorized 
to  make  "any  and  all  contracts  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  herein  authorized."  I  take  it  that  that  language 
will  apply  to  the  complete  construction  of  the  project  from 
the  beginning  on? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  I  tmderstand.  that  is  merely 
to  authorize  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Yes;  but  contracts  for  the  whole  job — the 
completed  job.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  would  so  construe  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  it  says  "the 
work  herein  authorized"  on  a  $277,000,000  job.   Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  correct.  ; 

Mr.  DANAHER.  So  that  the  making  of  contracts  Is  In 
prosecution  of  the  work  herein  authorized  and  hence  for  the 
whole  job.   Is  not  that  correct?  | 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Someone  has  to  make  the 
contracts. 

Mr,  DANAHER.  Does  the  Senator  understand  that  the 
making  of  the  contract  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  is  no  question  on  earth 
about  that.    I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  language  above.  In 
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lines  17  and  18.  "that  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War."  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  that  Is  the  ordinary  contract  for  public  works, 
except  that  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  being  further 
removed.  Is  given  perhaps  more  discreUon  than  subordinate 
Army  officers  ordinarily  are  in  making  such  contracts,  but 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  required  in  each  case. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Inviting  the  Senator's  attention  to  page  3, 
line  13.  we  find  that — 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Uw.  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  act.  all  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or 
for  services,  except  for  personal  services.  shaU  be  made  by  the 
Panama  Canal  after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  sufficiently  In  advance  of  opening  of  bids,  as  the  Governor 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative  In  the  United  States  shall 
determine  to  be  adequate  to  insure  noUce  and  opportunity  for 
competition. 

There  Is  thereafter  a  provision  for  a  suspension  of  even 
that  necessity  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

CLARK  of  Missouri.    So  far  as  the  first  sentence  which 

the  Senator  has  quoted  is  concerned,  that  merely  removes  this 
contract  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  projects  with  the 
War  Department  because  of  the  distance  from  the  United 
States.  In  other  words.  Instead  of  having  the  bureau  of  the 
War  Department  attend  to  the  advertising  and  submit  the 
bids,  it  merely  transfers  the  authority  to  another  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  to  wit,  the  Panama  Canal  Authority, 
which  is  on  the  scene. 

So  far  as  the  other  provision  is  concerned,  that  is  a  very 
common  provision  in  emergency  construction,  where  it  may 
be  considered  tliat  an  emergency  exists,  to  permit  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule  established. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 

me  just  a  moment  further 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Does  the  Senator  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  suspend  the  protections  and  the 
limitations  of  existing  law  which  bind  the  Secretary  of  War 
when  he  makes  a  contract? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  case  of  a  construction  at  a  distance  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  United  States  as  Panama  is,  it  is  necessary 
to  vest  a  certain  measure  of  discretion  in  the  responsible 
officers  on  the  ground  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  be  so  found 
by  those  responsible  officers  as  emergencies,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent failiu^  of  the  work.  I  dare  say  that  If  a  certain  very 
large  measure,  a  much  larger  measure  of  discretion  than  is 
usual  In  such  cases,  or  as  is  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill, 
had  not  been  vested  in  General  Goethals  at  the  time  of  the 
ctmstruction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal  never 
would  have  been  successfully  completed.  In  a  work  of  such 
magnitude,  removed  from  the  United  States  such  a  distance, 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  so  technical  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  the  War  Department  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  measure  is  to  provide  additional 
lock  facilities  as  a  measure  of  national  defense,  as  well  as 
a  prospective  commercial  adjunct  of  the  Canal,  and  the  con- 
struction should  be  completed  as  soon  as  reasonably  can 
be  expected.  Therefore  we  should  not  tie  it  up  with  un- 
necessary technicalities  which  might  defeat  the  purpose. 

The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  always  is  an  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Army 
engineers  perform  nearly  all  of  the  construction  of  public 
works  in  this  country.  I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  I  have  never  been  very 
much  incUned  to  vest  any  unnecessary  authority  in  any  pubUc 
official,  or  any  more  discretion  than  is  absolutely  necessary; 
but  when  we  take  an  Engineer  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  has  been  designated  as  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  who  is  the  man  on  the  ground,  an  expert  in  construc- 
tion matters,  an  expert  in  conditions  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
removed  several  thousand  miles  from  the  United  States,  I 
say  he  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  mis- 
sion imposed  upon  him  by  Congress  without  unnecessary 
hamper^ig  restrictions. 
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Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  Preside  it,  the  Senator  wiU  check  me 
if  I  am  incorrect,  but.  as  I  und2rstand  the  bill,  we  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fisca:  year  1940  only  $15,000,000. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Th  at  is  correct. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    But  we  pla<e  a  ceiling  or  maximum  upon 
the  total  above  that  of  $277,000  000. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    But  as  I  r(  nd  the  language,  we  author- 
ize that  amount  ultimately  to  je  appropriated. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  '"hat  is  entirely  correct.  Of 
course,  the  amount  to  be  apgropriated  Is  provided  for  in 
regular  appropriation  bills.  Tl  le  reason  why  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  first  year  was  pi  iced  at  $15,000,000  was  that 
that  was  the  estimate  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Canal  authorities  as  to  the  an  oimt  which  could  be  reason- 
ably and  profitably  expended  t  le  first  year. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  11  :e  to  ask  the  Senator  why  we 
could  not  properly  amend  lir  e  4,  on  page  3,  so  that  the 
Governor  would  be  authorize^  to  make  any  and  all  con- 
tracts only  within  the  initial  a]  ipropriation  for  the  first  year. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  \  r.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  War  Department  w(  uld  feel  justified  in  entering 
upon  a  construction  of  such  n  agnitude  if  they  were  limited 
as  to  the  initial  expenses  the  first  year.  I  know  that  if  I 
were  Secretary  of  War  I  wou  d  not.  I  do  not  believe  any 
responsible  administrative  ol  icial  in  the  United  States 
would  feel  like  entering  upon  a  work  of  this  magnitude, 
estimated  to  cost  $277,000,000,  if  he  were  limited  in  regard 
to  all  important  plans  and  airangements  in  the  first  year. 
Mr.  DANAHER.  And  yet  i;s  not  that  what  we  are  saying 
by  putting  a  limit  of  $15,000.0  )0  on  it? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  of  this  i  ort  has  to  be  contemplated  as 
a  whole  and  not  piecemeal.  A  limitation  of  $15,000,000 
was  Included  simply  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself  as  to  the  amomt  which  could  properly  be 
expended  in  1  year. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  courtesy  and  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  from 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or  from  any  other  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Misj  ouri  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  th  s  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authoriz  ng  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  i  roviding  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increa  ;ing  its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  Interoceanic  shipping  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interocean  c  Canals  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2.  line  6.  after  the  v  ord  "purpose",  to  insert  "Prc- 
vided.  however.  That  all  new  personnel  in  such  construction 
work  occupying  skilled,  technical,  clerical,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  positions  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States",  so  as  to  make  the  biJ  I  read: 


Caral 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the 
the  capacity  of  the  Panama 
Interoceanic  conunerce  is  hereb  r 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Cfnal 
Secretary  of  War,  substantially 
forth  and  recommended   in  th( 
Panama  Canal,  dated  February 
Doctiment   No.   210,    and    including 
works,  and  facilities  and  enlarge^i: 
channels,  structtires,  works,  and 
sary,  at  a  total  coat  not  to  exceed 
authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
That   all    new    personnel    in 
skUled.  technical,  clerical, 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
For  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
authorized  (a)  to  employ  such 
and  to  fix  their  compensation:  i 
such  persons  shall  not  be  lowe" 
the  same  or  similar  services  U 
Canal:  Provided  further.  That 
those  authorized  by  law  for  oth^r 
ehaU  not  be  paid  without  the 


Improvement  and  enlargement  of 

in  the  Interests  of  defense  and 

authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 

under  the  supervisioa  of  tho 

in  accordance  with  the  plans  set 

Report  of  the   Governor  of  the 

24.  1939,  and  published  as  House 

such    appxirtenant    structures, 

lenta  or  improvements  of  existing 

facilities  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 

$277,000,000,  which   is  hereby 

the  purpose:  Provided,  hoicever. 

construction    work    occup3ring 

and  supervisory  positions 

States:  Provided,  That  the  Initial 

1940  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 

jersons  as  he  may  deem  necessary 

roiided.  That  the  compensation  of 

than  the  compensation  paid  for 

other  employees  of  the  Panama 

ates  of  compensation  in  excess  of 

employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 

ipproval  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 


f<r 
sich 
admin  Istratlve. 
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And  provided  further.  That  the  Governor  if  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  engage 
under  agreement,  when  deemed  necessary,  expert  assistance  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  upon  terms  and  rates  of  compensation 
for  services  and  Incidental  expenses  In  excess  of  the  maximum  com- 
pensation provided  by  law  for  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
<b)  to  authorize  the  making  of  contracts  without  the  advertise- 
ment hereinafter  prescribed,  with  architectural  or  engineering 
corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  for  the  production  and  delivery 
of  designs,  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications;  (c)  to  authorize 
the  making  of  any  and  all  contracts  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  herein  authorized;  (d)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  auxiliary  plants  and  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable;  (e)  to 
utilize  any  of  the  facilities  or  services  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War;  and  (f )  In  general  to  do  all  things  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  Instire  the  prompt  and  efficient  completion  of  the  work 
herein  authorized. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  aU  purchases  and  contracts  for 
supplies  or  for  services,  except  for  personal  services,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Panama  Canal  after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times,  sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening  of  bids,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  duly  authorized  representative  In  the  United  States 
shaU  determine  to  be  adequate  to  insure  notice  and  opportunity 
for  competition.  Such  advertisement  shall  not  be  required,  how- 
ever, when  (a)  an  emergency  requires  Immediate  delivery  of  the 
supplies  or  performance  of  the  services;  or  (b)  repair  parts,  acces- 
sories, supplemental  equipment,  or  services  are  required  for  supplies 
or  services  previously  fvirnlshed  or  contracted  for;  or  (c)  the 
aggregate  amount  involved  In  any  purchase  of  supplies  or  proc\ire- 
ment  of  services  does  not  exceed  $500;  In  which  cases  such  purchases 
of  supplies  or  procurement  of  services  may  be  made  In  the  open 
market  In  the  manner  common  among  businessmen.  In  com- 
paring bids  and  In  making  awards  the  Governor  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  In  the  United  States  may  consider  such 
factors  as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  supplies  or  services, 
the  bidder's  financial  responsibiilty,  skill,  experience,  record  of 
Integrity  In  dealing,  and  ability  to  furnish  repairs  and  maintenance 
services,  the  time  of  delivery  or  performance  offered,  and  whether 
the  bidder  has  compiled  with  the  specifications. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  last  time  I  was  very  much  interested 
in.  and  I  am  now  very  much  interested  in  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  which  has  just  been  read  by  the  clerk 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  if  a  conference  committee  shall  be 
appointed,  that  my  interest  in  the  substance  of  the  bill  does 
not  lapse  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  realize  the  importance  of  the  amendment,  and  will  fur- 
ther realize  that  if  the  conference  report  comes  in  without 
the  amendment,  there  are  some  Senators  who  will  be  so 
interested  as  to  attempt  to  try  to  oppose  its  adoption  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  a 
member  of  a  conference  committee  in  which  I  did  not  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability  and  perseverance  and  tenacity  adhere 
to  the  position  of  the  Senate. 

BUSINESS   OF   THE   SESSION 

Mr.  PEPPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
deficiency  bill  now  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
the  only  barrier  to  adjournment  tomorrow,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  The  subcommittee  is  considering  that  bill,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  able  to  report  it  sometime  around  noon  tomorrow, 
and  that  we  may  finish  the  bill  and  wind  up  the  session 
tomorrow  night,  if  it  is  possible.  Many  Senators  are  leaving 
the  city.  A  good  many  have  already  gone.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  caught  without  a  quorum  on  an  important  measure  of 
that  kind  because,  undoubtedly,  judging  from  the  notices 
that  have  been  served  for  suspension  of  the  rule,  a  number 
of  amendments  will  be  offered  from  the  floor.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  may  be  and  probably  will  be  important  amend- 


ments added  to  the  bill  by  the  committee,  and  these  amend- 
ments, both  from  the  committee  and  on  the  floor,  will  have 
to  be  threshed  out,  and  go  to  conference,  and  it  may  take 
some  little  time  to  iron  them  out  in  conference. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators,  if  they  can  do  so  without  in- 
convenience, will  remain  here  until  we  can  finish  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session,  so  we  will  not  find  ourselves  embarrassed 
by  not  having  a  quorum  in  the  last  2  days  of  the  session. 

PTTRCHASE     AND     DISTRIBUTION     OF     SURPLUS     PRODUCTS     OF     THK 

FISHING   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pres- 
ently consider  calendar  No.  854,  House  bill  5681  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase 
and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  request,  but 
there  is  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  request  will  first  be  con- 
sidered.   Is  there  objection?  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus 
products  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  call  for 
any  additional  appropriation  of  money.  It  merely  provides 
that  fish  products  shall  be  eligible  to  the  benefits  which  agri- 
cultural products  may  derive  from  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation.  We  know  that  the  fishing  industry 
is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Nation,  and  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  States  of  the  country  have  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  their  economy  related  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  fishing  industry.  Heretofore  they  have  not  been  able 
to  share  the  benefits  of  section  32  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  has 
appropriated  funds  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration. I  shall  move  that  the  amount  of  money  that  may 
be  available  for  this  purpose  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000  per  year.  I  do  that  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who  has  conferred  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  here  and  in  the  House  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  so  that  the  fishing  industry  may  not  be 
permitted  to  get  an  undue  share  of  the  funds  which  are  avail- 
able under  that  act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "funds",  to  insert  "not  to  exceed  $1,600,000 
per  year." 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
projecting  the  Federal  Government  into  another  patemali.stic 
policy  or  scheme.  As  I  understand,  we  are  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  all  forms  of  sea  food,  and  of  diverting  them  from 
the  market  and  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  Government  is  to  acquire  them  and  is  to  pro\'ide 
for  their  distribution  through  Federal.  State,  and  private 
relief  channels. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator,  of  course,  recognizes  that 
that  is  the  law  now  with  respect  to  agriculture,  and  we  merely 
say  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  may 
deal  with  fishery  products  as  they  now  do  with  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  KING.  But  we  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  lost  now,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  millions  of  dollars — perhaps  $200,- 
000,000 — by  its  improvident  and  unwise  activities  largely  in 
private  endeavors.  Now  it  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  this 
same  organization,  which  has  received  tremendous  appropri- 
ations, and  which  is  now  asking  deficiency  appropriations  cf 
over  $100,000,000  to  replenish  the  capital  stock  which  has  been 
exhausted,  to  increase  its  authority  and  to  have  It  project 
itself  into  business  which  is  being  carried  on  now  by  private 
enterprise,  by  persons  who  are  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
fish  and  fish  products  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  paternalism  gone  mad. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.   KING.    Let   me   ask.   why   was   the   Committee   on 
Commerce  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 

bill?  .  .       *  TT*  w 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was  discharged 
because  of  the  fact  that  when  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  the  committee  had  already  passed 
upon  two  similar  bills,  but  the  main  reason  was  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  had  passed  upon 
a  bill  which  Is  now  upon  the  Senate  calendar  which, 
although  there  was  a  little  difference  in  the  actual  wording, 
had  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  this  biU  has.  So  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  was  discharged  because  it  should  not 
have  had  this  bill  referred  to  it  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  KINO.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

^  Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  should  like  to  make  this  matter  plain. 

Senate  bill  2110,  which  is  Calendar  No.  724.  was  introduced 

by  me  on  April  7.    It  was  considered,  reported  favorably 

by  the  committee.    The  subcommittee  chairman  was  the 

-SMiator  from  Washington  [Mr.  ScirwELLENrjACH].  About 
t&  time  or  a  little  later  a  House  bUl  came  over  to  the 
Senate  and  was  referred  to  the  committee.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  two  bills  covered  the  same  subject.  There- 
fore the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the  calendar,  because  the 

-same  subject  matter  practically  had  been  handled  by  the 
subcommittee.    So  the  bill  is  here  properly  for  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 
Mr.   DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will   the  Senator  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  submitted  yesterday  an  amendment, 
or  rather  it  mipht  be  said  that  they  were  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  House  bill  5681.  I  fancy  that  if  the  amendments 
submitted  were  to  be  favorably  acted  upon  there  would  be 
singular  unanimity  from  then  on  in  the  consideration  of 

this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendments  which  I  submitted  yesterday.  I  may  say  fur- 
ther to  the  Senator  that  if  there  were  agreement  upon  those 
amendments,  we  could  very  readily  dispose  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  neither  I  nor  a 
numl)er  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  can 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  what  he 
proposes  to  do  is  to  make  canned  fishery  commodities  ineli- 
gible for  the  benefit  of  this  law,  and  we  think  that  canned 
fisheries  products,  such  as  shrimp  and  oysters  and  others  of 
that  character,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law 
as  are  other  types  of  fish  products.  There  being  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  Senator  will  have  to  offer  his  amendment 
and  then  let  the  Senate  pass  upon  it  according  to  its  judg- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  opposed  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  amount  which  is  offered  by  my  amendment,  and 
I  hope  he  will  let  that  amendment  be  disposed  of. 
\^  Mr.  DANAHER.  That  amount.  Mr.  President,  is  identical 
With  that  appealing  in  line  2  of  my  printed  amendment,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amount  stated  by  the  Senator  from 

Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pkppeh  ].    Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Of  course. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lun- 
DBENl  that  he  desires  the  floor  in  his  own  right.  I  tliink  we 
should  get  on  with  the  bill.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  we  shall  not  get  on  very  far 
with  it  tonight. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    PERSONNEL     CONDITIONS    AT    JEFFERSONVILLE 
(IND.)    QUARTER  MASTER   DEPOT 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  Presider  t,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  t  le  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  TRUMAN.  Earlier  in  he  day  the  Senate  acted  on 
Senate  Resolution  178.  which  ihould  have  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Co  itrol  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimms  consent  that  the  vote  by 
wliich  the  resolution  was  agree  d  to  be  reconsidered  and  that 


the  resolution  be  unanimously 


to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contl  ngent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


August  3 


reported  from  the  Committee 


The  Senator  from  Missouri 


asks  unanimous  consent  that  t  le  vote  by  which  Senate  Reso- 
lution 178  was  agreed  to  be  rec  )nsidered  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  unanimously  reported  from  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex  senses  of  the  Senate.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  v  hat  is  the  resolution? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  It  is  a  resolution  which  authorizes  an  in- 
vestigation of  personnel  conditions  at  the  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
quartermaster  depot.  The  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  mintonI  and  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  but  it  should 
have  gone  through  the  Comm  ttee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 


Contingf  nt  Expenses  of  the  Se  late 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


by  which  Senate  Resolution  17  i  was  agreed  to  is  reconsidered, 
and  the  resolution  is  unanlm  )usly  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  Audit  and  Control  tjie  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Preside!  it.  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  havinf  been  reconsidered,  and  the 
resolution  now  having  been  pr  jperly  reported  from  the  Com 


mittee  to  Audit  and  Contro 


the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  c  Dnsent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  r(  solution. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomii . 
ator  please  tell  us  what  the 
relates? 

Mr.  MINTON.    The  resolut  on  authorizes  an  investigation 


of  the  quartermaster's  depot 


at  Jeffersonville.  Ind 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP 


quest  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 


consin  [Mr.  La  Follette],  on 


agreed  that  I  may  join  with 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Without  objection,  the  vote 


the  Contingent  Expenses  of 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
resolution  is  and  to  what  it 


at  Jeffersonville.  Ind..  on  the 


complaint  of  numerous  emp  oyees  there  regarding  certain 
discriminatory  practices  which  have  been  going  on  within 
the  depot.  It  carries  an  aqthorization  of  only  $2,500  to 
cover  stenographic  expenses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  As  I  understand,  it  relates 
only  to  Indiana? 

Mr.  MINTON.    It  relates  o  ily  to  the  quartermaster  depot 


Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


the  resolution  was  considered 


There  being  no  objection, 
and  agreed  to 

relief  of  excessive   FARM-MOiTCACE  DEBTS  AND   PREVENTION  OF 

OF  FARM  TENANCY 

^.  President,  will  the  Senator 


FURTHER  INCREASi: 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH. 
yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.   I  yield  to  t  he  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.   1  esterday  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Montana  [Mr.  W:ieeler],  introduced  Senate  bill 
2935.  to  remove  the  depressir  g  economic  effects  of  excessive 
farm-mortgage  debts  and  p  event  the  further  increase  of 
farm  tenancy  due  to  mortgi.ge  foreclosures,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  have  spoken  to  t  le  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  a  wut  the  matter,  and  they  have 


hem  in  sponsorship  of  the  bill, 
the  Record  show  that  I  have 


joined  the  two  Senators  in  sp<  nsorship  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.   Mr.  Presidecjt.  does  the  request  call  for  action 
by  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  request  is  merely 
that  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  intro- 
duced and  had  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  shall  also  be  introduced  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROPOSED  extension  OF  GRAND  TETON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  a  letter  from  the 
financial  clerk  of  the  Senate.  It  relates  to  an  appropriation 
which  was  made  available  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  which  was  appointed  a 
year  ago  to  investigate  a  proposal  to  extend  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  available 
to  that  committee.  The  report  of  the  financial  clerk  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  now  on  hand  a  balance  of  $3,294.40  out  of 
the  $5,000;  and  I  am  returning  that  amount  to  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  letter  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unitkd  States  Senate, 

August    3.    1939. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  OT<£ahonet, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys,  United  States  Senate. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  18.  1938.  the  Senate  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  or  any  subconunlttee 
thereof,  together  with  both  Senators  from  Wyoming,  to  make  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  suitability 
and  feasibility  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  In  Wyoming,  including  the  attitude  of  the  citizens 
of  Teton  County,  Wyo.,  toward  such  extension,  and  the  sum  of 
$5,000  was  authorized  to  be  expended  for  such  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  the  records  show  that  you  have  expended 
$1,705.60,  leaving  a  balance  of  »3.294.40. 

Respectfully, 

Chahus  F.  Pack, 

Financial  Clerk. 

UNFINISHED    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  announcement  has  just 
been  made  by  our  distinguished  leader  that  we  are  about  to 
adjourn.  I  can  appreciate  how  the  Congress  feels  on  that 
question.  However,  when  we  pick  up  our  evening  news- 
papers tonight  and  read  about  troops  going  into  action, 
tanks  rolling  down  the  streets  of  great  cities,  the  W.  P.  A. 
turmoil,  and  one  Governor  talking  about  insurrection  against 
the  Government,  we  must  realize  that  we  have  Important 
problems  which  are  being  left  unsolved.  I  am  opposed  to 
adjournment.  Let  the  Congress  remain  in  session  to  meet 
the  oncoming  crisis. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Central  Labor  Union.  John  Boscoe.  in  reply  to  Governor 
Stassen,  together  with  a  statement  by  the  Workers  Alliance, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  biweekly  Work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  heso^ 
none,  and  the  matters  referred  to  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Radio  Address  bt  John  Boscok 

In  Governor  Stassen's  radio  address  of  last  week,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  the  organized  labor  movement  of  Minneapolis  and 
Its  democraticaUy  elected  leadership.  The  Governor  charged  this 
leadership  with  being  thoughtless,  unsound,  and  vicious.  He  said 
that  a  smaU  handful  of  men  led  the  W.  P.  A.  walk-out,  that  the 
strike  was  called  without  a  vote  of  the  membership,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  local  labor  movement  caused  great  loss  and  Injury 
by  placing  10,000  men  and  women  in  dire  need,  and  finally  that 
the  Joint  committee  which  directed  the  protest  sUike  inflicted 
great  harm  on  JAlnneapolls  labor. 

In  the  name  of  the  Minneapolis  labor  movement,  I  intend  to 
answer  the  Governor's  faulty  and  superficial  estimate  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  strike  and  to  present  a  factual  picture  of  that  strike 
Which  has  remained  hidden  from  the  people  to  this  very  day. 


First  of  all,  was  it  a  small  handful  of  men  who  caused  the  trou- 
ble and  created  the  situation?  This  Is  what  the  Governor  charged. 
The  truth  is  as  follows:  When  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  of  the  city. 
State,  and  NaUon  returned  to  their  Jobs  Wednesday  morning  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  they  found  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  a  notice  that  their  union  wage  scale  was  cut  as  much  aa 
50  percent  and  their  hoxirs  of  labor  greatly  increased. 

DROPPED    THEH    tools  j 

Spontaneously,  W.  P.  A.  workers  throughout  the  Nation  dropped 
their  tools  and  refused  to  work.  In  the  Twin  Cities,  the  daily 
press  agrees,  the  W.  P.  A.  walk-out  began  at  the  projects  at  the 
State  fair  grounds  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties.  Members  of  trade-unions,  of  unemployed  or- 
ganizations, and  workers  who  had  never  belonged  to  either,  walked 
off  their  Jobs  in  unison  in  protest  against  the  wage-cutting,  job- 
slashing,  and  hour-lengthening  provisions  of  the  slave-relief  act. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  same  reaction  was  occurring  in  all 
parts  of  the  State — In  Duluth,  on  the  iron  range,  in  southern  Min- 
nesota. At  the  same  time  W.  P.  A.  workers  all  over  the  country — 
In  New  Tork  City,  in  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania,  In  Chicago  and 
southern  Dlinois.  In  New  Jersey  and  California,  and  elsewhere — were 
walking  off  projects  In  protest  against  the  wage-cutting  outrage 
committed  by  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  Woodr\im  amend- 
ments. 

A  compUation  of  strike  figures  indicated  that  approximately  half 
a  million  men  and  women  were  participating  in  the  spontaneous 
walk-out  in  protest  against  this  attack  on  their  living  standards. 

joint  btruggle 

Half  a  million  strikers!  Never  before,  not  even  In  the  great 
railway  strike  of  1877  nor  In  the  Nation-wide  struggle  for  the 
8-ho\ir  day  in  1886,  had  so  many  workers  engaged  in  a  Joint 
struggle.  It  is  certain  that  the  W.  P.  A.  strike  was  the  most  pop- 
ular movement  of  protest  which  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country. 
Governor  Stassen  gives  full  credit  for  It  to  "'a  small  handful  of 
local  leaders."  The  fact  is  that  such  widespread  protests  do  not 
occtir  without  impelling  reasons.  Here  are  some  of  them:  After 
the  cumulative  effects  of  10  years  of  unemployment,  a  more  con- 
certed drive  against  the  unemployed  began  after  last  November's 
elections  when  300.000  workers  were  dropped  from  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 
Next,  early  in  1939.  noncltizens.  widows  with  children,  and  old-age 
pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

In  recent  weeks  the  attack  on  W.  P.  A.  workers  reached  a  peak. 
Under  the  leadership  of  reactionaries.  Congress  passed  a  cut  of 
$800,000,000  from  last  year's  figures.  An  inadequate  security  wage 
was  substituted  for  the  prevailing  or  union  wage.  Then  came 
the  Woodrum  amendments  Including  the  30-day  lay-off  of  all 
W.  P.  A.  employees  of  18  months  standing;  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
administration  made  It  clear  that  those  dropped  have  a  slim  chance 
of  reemployment.  Finally  the  new  act  called  for  a  slash  in  monthly 
wages  of  over  1,000,000  workers  ia  the  North  and  West. 

three  more  blows 

As  the  national  protest  demonstration  grew,  came  three  more 
blows  in  succession,  the  announcement  that  all  those  away  from 
their  Jobs  for  5  da3re  would  be  dropped  from  the  rolls:  that  strik- 
ing W.  P.  A.  workers  would  be  denied  relief;  and  then  the  press 
campaign  that:  You  can't  strike  against  the  Government. 

No  wonder  that  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  felt  desperate  and  that 
the  entire  labor  movement  Joined  hands  In  protesting  this  attack 
against  the  American  standard  of  living. 

The  Minneapolis  labor  movement  took  quick  and  effective  ac- 
tion to  organize  and  protest  locally.  On  Thursday.  July  6.  the 
day  after  the  spontaneous  walk-out  began,  the  Mlnneap>olis 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  officially  endorsed  the 
protest  strike.  The  various  building-trades  unions  voted  unani- 
mously to  remain  on  strike  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  anyone  at 
less  than  union  wages.  The  Minneapolis  BuUding  Trades  Council, 
like  many  sister  councils  throughout  America,  has  not  receded 
from  this  position  and  Is  determined  to  defend  the  union  wages 
and  conditions  won  diiring  their  50  years  of  struggle. 


ENDORSED  THE   ACTION 


I 


On  Friday  morning,  July  7,  the  policy  committee  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Central  Labor  Union  endorsed  the  action  of  the  BuUding 
Trades  Council.  In  the  next  day  or  two  the  Hennepin  County 
Workers  Alliance,  the  Federal  Workers  section  of  Local  No.  644. 
the  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union  all  voted 
ofBclally  to  endorse  and  support  the  protest  strike  called  by  the 
Minneapolis  Building  Trades  Council  and  their  demand  that  the 
Woodrum  amendments  be  repealed  and  that  tuiion  wages  be  re- 
stored. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  happens  to  the  claim  of  the 
Governor  that  a  small  handful  of  men  In  MineapoUs  started  the 
walk-out,  and  that  the  strikers  had  no  chance  to  vote  on  the 
strike?  The  truth  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Min- 
neapolis labor  organizations  having  members  on  W.  P.  A.  voted  to 
Join  the  strike.  The  truth  is  that  the  antiunion  and  pauperiz- 
ing provisions  of  the  Woodrum  relief  act  had  identical  social 
repercussions  throughout  the  country.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy. 
It  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  paid  political  representatives  of  big 
business  to  put  over  an  attack  upon  the  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards of  the  American  people. 

Governor  Stassen's  second  charge  is  that  the  Minneapolis  labor 
movement  has  elected  a  leadership  that  is  thotightless,  unsoond,  and 
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vicious.  Thereby  he  Implies  that  Minneapolis  '«»r;^«"r°^f,„J« 
wise  to  desert  this  leadership.  Minneapolis  is  among  the  best  imlon- 
-toed  cities  m  the  entire  country  and.  Governor  Staaaen  It  will 
remain  so.  All  the  benefits  of  organization  come  to  the  workers  and 
unemployed  of  Minneapolis  because  they  have  organized  under  this 
leaderahlp  whom  the  Governor  accuses  of  being  thoughtless  and 
tinsound.  

CtCAT  LOSS  AWB  IKJTntT 

In  his  third  charge  the  Governor.  In  a  pious  tone,  accuses  the 
Minneapolis  labor  leadership  of  causing  great  loss  and  Injury  to  the 
W   P.  A   workers  and  with  placing  10,000  men  and  women  In  dire 

°  Who  is  It  that  U  Injurylng  the  workers  of  Minneapolis  and  »toi- 
nesota  and  placln?  them  in  dire  need?  Is  It  the  Minneapolis  labor 
movement  that  works  untiringly  to  protect  labor  and  win  for  it  a 
greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  life?  Or  is  It  the  connivers  m 
Congress  who  pushed  through  the  last-minute  relief  bUl  that  vio- 
lated the  pledges  these  Congresemen  had  made  to  the  people,  that 
slashed  the  wages  o'  W.  P.  A.  workers,  lengthened  their  hours,  and 
crcmUjes  to  throw  1.500.000  of  them  out  of  employment  off  W.  P.  A. 
Come  to  think  of  it.  It  U  passing  strange  that  there  are  any  unem- 
ployed persons  In  this  State,  for  did  not  Governor  Stassen  promise 
to  create  Jobs  In  private  Industry  that  would  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed' Did  he  not  promise  the  assembled  workers  on  the  capitol 
irteps  on  Jime  2  that  no  one  would  go  hungry  in  Minnesorta? 

XrHTBX  ARE  THOSE   JOBS? 

Where  are  these  Jobs  you  were  going  to  create  for  the  youth  and 
unemployed.  Governor  Stassen?  And  Is  it  not  true.  Governor,  that 
while  you  are  making  charges  against  a  group  of  Minneapolis  labor 
leaders  that  during  the  past  week  you  have  had  a  delegation  of 
labor  leaders  from  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor,  along  with 
Mr  Zander  from  the  Government  employees'  national  union,  calling 
upon  you  for  a  hearing  or  wholesale  discriminatory  dismissals  of 
their  members  during  recent  days,  as  well  as  the  charges  leveled  at 
your  highway  department  for  wage  cutting  and  wholesale  lay-offs  by 
the  St.  Patil  Trades  and  Labor  assembly  and  the  State  machlixists 

^"^lons?  ^       ^^  ,       J- 

What  happened  to  your  pledge  to  care  for  the  unemployed? 
Tour  legislature  slashed  almost  $2,000,000  from  State  relief. 

Who  injured  and  who  now  injures  the  unemployed  of  this  State? 
Is  it  the  union  and  unemployed  organizations  that  fight  for 
decent  wages  and  Job  security  for  the  workers  and  decent  relief 
for  the  unemployed — or  the  sanctimonious  politicians  who  slyly 
pretend  to  be  a  friend  of  the  workers,  only  to  knife  them  in  the 
back  with  slashes  in  relief,  with  one-aided  and  oppressive  labor 
laws,  and  with  employer-inspired  attacks  on  organized  labor.  The 
labor  movement  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  strike  wherever  it  la 
possible  to  prevent  It.  and  only  as  a  last  resort  do  we  strike. 

ThU  situation  was  forced  upon  us  by  a  policy  of  provocation 
herein  set  forth, 

INCaiMINATINC    MATBUAL 

Why  do  you  seek  to  mislead  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
tranacrlpta  of  your  conference  with  the  Joint  labor  committee  con- 
tained incriminating  material?  Governor  Stassen.  why  don't  you 
inform  the  public  of  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  labor  committee 
which  demanded  that  a  stenographic  report  of  the  conference  be 
made  and  forwarded  to  President  Roosevelt.  Colonel  Harrington, 
and  Attorney  General  Murphy?  We  challenge  you  to  make  public 
through  the  press  the  entire  contents  of  this  stenographic  report. 
It  contains  the  Impressive  testimony  on  the  police  brutality 
against  a  peaceful  picket  line.  Why  didn't  you  Inform  the  public 
^^Sat  the  labor  committee  demanded  that  the  city  council  under- 
take an  unbiased  investigation  into  the  brutal  police  attacks  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Emll  Bergstrom  and  the  wounding  of  a 
■core  of  innocent  people? 

Is  it  not  true.  Governor  Stassen.  that  on  "bloody  Friday  night" 
there  were  no  pickets  either  on  the  sidewalk  nor  on  the  street  in 
front  of  the  sewing  project  at  the  time  the  police  opened  fire  upon 
the  people  clear  across  the  street?  Is  It  not  true  that  squads  of 
police  crossed  the  street  Into  private  property  and  there  shot  down 
the  people  who  had  the  permission  to  remain  on  that  property 
With  their  cars?  

TALSCLT  CHASACRSIZX 

Why  do  you  attempt  to  falsely  characterize  this  W.  P.  A.  strike 
as  a  revolt  against  the  Government  and  a  threat  to  democracy, 
when  the  fact  is  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble  than  dur- 
ing previous  W.  P.  A.  demonstrations  had  not  the  entire  previous 
W  P  A.  administrative  pcUcy  been  sharply  reversed  In  this  In- 
stance? The  W.  P.  A.  nationally,  up  until  this  present  sittiation, 
had  pursued  a  policy  of  closing  down  temporarily  any  W.  P.  A.  Job 
where  a  labor  dispute  occurred.  Because  of  this  policy,  there 
never  was  any  violence  or  disturbance  during  previous  protests  and 
strikes  on  W.  P.  A.  That  policy  always  created  the  opportunity  for 
calm  deliberation  which  makes  easier  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
How  can  you  speak  of  the  cooperative  spirit  of  Mr.  Glotzbach?  With 
whom  did  he  cooperate  when  he  reversed  this  national  policy  with- 
out prior  announcement?  Or  when  he  called  for  police  protection 
to  help  him  reverse  It.  or  when  lie  failed  to  shut  down  the  affected 
Jobs  and  call  for  a  meeting  with  the  responsible  labor  officials,  as 
was  the  W  P.  A.  custom?  Is  this  the  spirit  of  cooperation  you 
praise?  Hft^  OloUbach  done  hl«  duty,  there  would  have  been  no 
Woodshed  In  this  strike. 

You  are  100  percent  wrong  on  another  of  yotir  charges  when 
you  say  that  none  of  the  strike  leaders  had  been  on  W.  P.  A.  them- 


Workers  Alliance. 


Governor  Stassen  charges  thai 
In  the  strike,  that  they  failed 
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selves.    An  of  the  leaders  of  Loca   No.  544,  Federal  Workers' Section, 
are,  or  have  been,  on  W.  P.  A.;  i  Jad  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 


VICTOOI  FOLLT 


the  Joint  committee  surrendered 

that  they  met  the  stone  wall  of 


theh-  own  vicious  foUy. '  We  In  the  labor  movement  are  accustorned 
to  hearing  the  claims  of  employers  and  their  representatives  that 
strikes  are  failures.  But  the  lator  movement  has  a  different  way 
of  looking  at  these  things.  At  fny  rate,  the  Governor  and  Mayor 
Leach  should  get  together  in  tUelr  estimate  of  the  protest  strike. 


We  submit  that  your  ,     _ 
cally  and  generally,  because 
false  charges  against  the  very 
Etanchest  and  most  reliable 
e8ts — the   working   people    and 
condoned  and  helped  to  cover 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  wages  o 
bloodshed,  and  deaths  caused 
those  who  launched  the  attack 

As  for  your  unfounded 
Governor  Stassen,  the  Minneap^l 
fear  from   any   honest    Inves  ' 
But  we  are  determined  to  pr( 
and  defend  them  against  any 
In  this,  as  In   all  previous 
Minneapolis   labor   movement 
the  main  function  of  such 
tention  to  the  unjustifiable 
our  prime  purpose.    The  fight 
tions,  and  for  decent  relief 
did  not  begin  nor  end  with 
The  struggle,  by  the  logic  of 
There   must    be    no   adj< 
Woodrtun  provisions  are 


Judgment  is  completely  erroneous,  specifl- 
y(  u  have  directed  insinuations  and 
p  ?ople  In  this  situation  who  are  the 
d(  fenders  of  the  real  public   Inter- 
thelr   vinions — and   that   you   have 
up  the  real  culprits  who  are  re- 
the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  the  violence, 
liy  them  in  this  situation — that  is, 
and  would  still  drive  it  further, 
inslnluations  to  the  Federal  grand  Jury, 
is  labor  movement  has  nothing  to 
itldatlon   no    matter    what    Its    source, 
prot^t  the  legal  rights  of  our  members 
attempted  frame-ups. 
'V.   P.  A.  demonstrations  here,   the 
has   recognized   and   declared    that 
demonstrations  Is  to  direct  public  at- 
-ems  of  unemplojrment.     That  was 
'or  Jobs  at  union  wages  and  condl- 
stf^dards  for  those  who  have  no  Jobs, 
W.  P.  A.  strike  in  Minneajxjlls. 
events,   now  takes  other  channels, 
adjournment  of   Congress   until   the   vicious 


tae 


illtlcal  party  and  supported  each 

Itlons.     The  Governor  charges  the 

Mayor  Leach  estimates  that  the 

a   disgraceful    surrender   to    the 

rou  call  it,  gentlemen,  a  failure  or 


since  both  belong  to  the  same 
other  In  the  State  and  city  ele 
strike  was  an  abject  failure,  bi 
Federal    Government    has    mad< 
W.  P.  A.  strikers.    Which  shall 

Governor  Stassen,  you  ended  your  attack  on  the  Minneapolis 
labor  movement  by  stating  thai  :  As  for  yotirself.  you  disapproved 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  194(    Relief  Act. 

During  the  past  year  you  hav;  continued  to  speak  of  your  sym- 
pathy for  organized  labor  and  ihe  unetoployed.  Even  while  your 
administration  cut  the  State  relief  budget,  you  said  you  protected 
the  unemployed.  Even  whUe  yjur  labor  law  bound  the  hands  of 
organized  labor  and  encouraged  the  employers  to  break  down  the 
living  standards  of  the  masses,  you  professed  your  friendship  for 
labor. 

FALSE    CHARGKS 


repealed. 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1939. 

Statement  on  the  W.  P.  A.  Stuation  bt  Davis  Lasser.  Nationai. 
PREsmENT  or  the  Woi  tKERS  Allxancx  or  America 

The  actions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Woodrum  Relief.^ 
Act  went  Into  effect  were  the  r<  «ult  of  the  Justifiable  resentment  at 
W.  P.  A.  workers,  labor  generall;  r,  and  all  progressive  people. 

These  actions  were  not  stri  ces  against  the  Government.  They 
were  legitimate  protests  of  ne  ?dy  citizens  against  being  forced  to 
Itibor  at  conditions  that  degraded,  humiliated,  and  starved  them. 
They  were  protests  against  the  law  foisted  on  us  by  the  antilabor 
Gaener-Woodrum-Taber  clique  dominanant  in  Congress.  These 
actions.  In  our  opinion  have  se-ved  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
Injustices  in  the  relief  act  ar  d  the  need  for  immediate  remedial 
legislation.  Such  legislation  niust  (1)  restore  the  prevailing  hourly 
wage.  (2)  prevent  cuts  in  tile  already  Inadequate  monthly  pay 
checks.  (3)  prevent  arbitrary  lny-offs  of  needy  W.  P.  A.  workers.  (4) 
restore  the  arts  projects. 

We  are  culminating  our  act  ons  In  Nation-wide  protests,  demon- 
strations, and  parades  on  Thu  sday.  July  20,  in  all  cities  where  the 
Workers  Alliance  is  organized. 
At  the  moment  we  considei 
attention  on  the  necessity  for 
gressmen    have    expressed    thj 


the  urgent  need  is  to  focus  public 

Congress  to  act.     Some  honest  Con- 

6.tc«w.«.w    ^^-^ , . —    ...-    opinion    that    Job    stoppages    were 

embarrassing  their  efforts  to  lave  the  present  law  changed.  Some 
reactionaries  have  raised  a  false  Isstie  of  "strikes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment" as  an  excuse  for  tl  eir  not  supporting  Improvements  in 
"--  --*  Some  public  ofBcla]  b,  such  as  Mayor  Leach,  of  Mlnne- 
Bj/uiin,  iiove  sought  to  create  a  reign  of  terror,  to  try  to  provoke 
violence,  and  to  stir  public  h  ^sterla  by  ridiculous  charges  against 
labor. 

Our  sole  concern  Is  to  pr<tect  the  welfare  of  the  mlllicns  of 
unemployed  and  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  to  take  such  practical 
action  as  will  change  the  law  :  n  their  behalf. 

Because  we  want  to  provld  e  every  aid  and  cooperation  for  the 
friends  of  labor  and  the  pec  pie  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  law 
changed,  because  we  do  not  vish  to  provide  any  aid  and  comfort 
for  the  enemies  of  labor  or  if  the  people,  our  nationai  executive 
board  has  voted:  (1)  In  casei  where  our  own  affiliates  are  leading 
work  stoppages,  the  workers  be  asked  to  rettim  to  work  tempo- 
rarily under  protest.  (2)  In  cases  where  we  are  engaged  In  stop- 
pages with  other  labor  groufs.  we  will  recommend  the  temporary 
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ending  of  such  stoppages.  In  these  cases,  however,  our  groups  will 
abide  by  the  democratic  decision  of  the  groups  we  are  working 
with.  (3)  To  turn  the  full  and  undivided  attention  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  W.  P.  A.  workers  upxjn  the  mobilizing  of  public  opinion 
for  changes  in  the  law  and  to  make  Memt>ers  of  Congress  aware  of 
that  opinion. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Senator  Muiirat  that  he  does  not 
consider  our  July  20  actions  In  any  wfcj^^etrlmental  to  the  cam- 
paign to  change  the  relief  act.  We  have  his  authority  to  Inform 
our  membership  that  he  and  his  group  are  sufficiently  encouraged 
by  the  cooperation  shown  at  least  by  the  Workers  Alliance  of 
America  to  get  ready  to  immediately  push  ahead  vigorously  for 
changes  In  the  act.  Now,  we  will  have  demonstrated  the  complete 
good  faith  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  It  is  up  to  Congress.  As  far  as 
our  activities  are  concerned,  no  further  excuses  can  be  made  by 
Congress  for  not  changing  the  Iniquitous  and  unjust  features  of 
the  relief  act  before  It  adjourns.  If  Congress  falls  to  act.  we  will 
carry  out  our  responsibility  by  taking  every  orderly  action  necessary 
to  save  the  imemployed  and  W.  P,  A.  workers  from  the  awful 
suffering  they  will  face. 

We  hope  in  these  efforts  the  administration  will  lend  its  sup- 
port to  the  Just  grievances  of  labor.  We  believe  that  if  the  admin- 
istration spokesmen  had  been  as  vigorous  in  defense  of  labor 
needs  as  they  were  in  condemning  the  Just  protests  of  labor,  we 
would  be  much  further  advanced  toward  a  solution. 

We  hope  also  that  some  labor  leaders  may  be  Induced  to  adopt 
a  more  progressive  stand.  Unfortunately,  there  were  some  who 
failed  to  give  any  support  to  efforts  to  Improve  the  bill  when  it 
was  in  Congress  and  who  are  now  wringing  their  hands  or  calling 
work  stoppages.  There  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  and  are  using  this  situation  as  a  pretext  to  destroy  the 
W.  P.  A.  program  and  discredit  It  in  the  eyes  of  labor.  There  are 
some  whose  only  Interest  is  to  use  this  situation  to  make  anti- 
New  Deal  propaganda  Instead  of  directing  the  main  fire  where  it 
belongs — on  Congress.  There  are  some  who  are  confusing  the 
whole  Issue  in  the  public  mind  by  selfishly  narrowing  it  to-certain 
interests  of  a  few  Instead  of  fighting  for  all  the  necessary  demands 
of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers.  We  have  no  intention  to  give  aid  or  com- 
fort to  these  people  or  to  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the  unemployed 
and  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  their  plans. 

We  believe  that  if  some  people  who  now  bitterly  complain  had 
Joined  with  us  in  the  National  Right -to- Work  Congress  or  in  sup- 
porting the  Murray-Casey  bill,  we  would  not  have  had  this  situa- 
tion upon  us.  We  are  still  hopeful  that  labor  can  fully  unite  its 
forces  upon  a  program  which  protects  all  labor. 

(From  Work) 

THE    W.    p.    A.    CRISIS 

(By  David  Lasser,  nationEd  president,  Workers  Alliance  of  America) 
The  1940  Relief  Act  represents  the  greatest  blow  at  American 
labor  since  the  depression  began.  In  its  main  provisions  it  would 
p.iralyze  the  organized  workers  in  their  fight  to  maintain  wage 
standards;  and  by  that,  endanger  the  whole  recovery  movement. 
What  are  these  "main  provisions"? 

1.  The  act  does  away  with  prevailing  wage  rates,  and  substi- 
tutes a  130-hour  work  month  for  all  workers.  This  mean  that 
not  only  will  the  skilled  worker  take  a  cut  of  30  to  50  cents 
hourly,  but  the  tinskllled  worker  also  takes  a  slash  of  10  to 
15  cents  an  hour  in  his  meager  pay.  It  puts  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  position  of  opening  the  door  wide  for  wage 
cuts  in  all  American  industry. 

2.  By  attempting  to  "equalize  wages"  as  between  geographic 
regions,  and  by  not  providing  more  money  with  which  to  do  this 
(actually,  by  providing  less  money)  It  makes  necessary  on  August 
31,  cuts  in  the  monthly  security  wages  for  2.000.000  W.  P.  A. 
workers  in  the  North  and  West.  This  second  blow  is  not  only 
at  W.  P.  A.  workers,  but  at  all  labor. 

8.  By  the  18-month  rotation  provisions,  between  now  and 
August  31.  between  600.000  and  700,000  workers  wUl  get  403's  and 
be  thrown  onto  the  labor  market.  Flooding  the  labor  market 
with  these  hungry  people,  at  a  time  when  private  employment  is 
not  increasing,  will  be  a  serious  mensu^e  to  the  standards  of 
workers  with  private  Jobs. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  statement  which  por- 
trays the  situation  of  112,310  Minnesota  people  dropped  from 
employment  in  Minnesota  industries.  The  statement  is  by 
Jay  C.  Hormel.  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive businessmen  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  head  of  a 
$60,000,000  business  in  cur  North  Star  State: 

STATEMENT  BT  JAY  C.  HORMEL,  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  LEGION.  DEPART- 
MENT or  MINNESOTA.  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  STABILIZATION, 
ATTSTTN,    MINN..    MARCH    22,    1939 

Do  you  realize  that  last  year  112  J 10  Minnesota  people  were  laid 
off — were  dlsemployed — were  dropped  from  employment  in  Minne- 
sota industries  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  permit  them 
to  receive  compensation  checks  under  the  Minnesota  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act? 

Although  these  112,310  people  about  whom  we  are  talking  did 
receive  compensation  checks  from  the  State  for  their  tmemploy- 
ment,  It  still  is  true  that  in  general  those  checks  were  only  half 
as  much  as  the  regular  wages  those  people  had  been  drawing,  and 


In  many  cases  they  did  not  get  a  check  each  week  they  were  off. 
Can  you  imagine  the  problems  which  those  people  had  to  face 
during  their  period  of  unemplo3rment? 

Do  you  realize  how  much  these  112.310  people  would  be  benefited 
if  Industry  would,  first,  learn  how  and.  second,  take  the  trouble 
to  stabilize  employment? 

I  also  Wish  to  make  reference,  without  placing  it  In  the 
Record,  to  a  document  called  Public  Assistance,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Division  ot  Public 
Assistance  Research.  United  States  Government,  stating  that 
in  the  years  1933  to  1938  the  public  expenditures  for  assistance 
to  persons  In  need  in  continental  United  States  amounted  to 
$12,900,000,000.  or  nearly  $13,000,000,000  in  those  years.  I 
call  that  statement  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  WJls 
anything  fundamental  really  done,  except  here  and  there? 
No  enduring  permanent  program  resulted  from  all  this  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  we  still  have  over 
12,000.000  imemployed  with  us.  That  is  not  much  of  a  solu- 
tion. And  we  spent  $13,000,000,000  fumbling  over  makeshifts. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  all  this.  Had  this  administration 
listened  to  the  progressive  program  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  a  program  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  time  after  time,  we  would  not  now  be  sinking  in  the 
slough  of  despondency. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  1938  financial  anals^sls 
of  relief  costs,  board  of  public  welfare,  division  of  public 
relief,  in  my  home  city  of  Minneapolis,  prepared  by  O.  A. 
Pearson,  superintendent  thereof. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  before  we  adjourn  we  should  look 
over  the  list  of  unfinished  important  and  vital  legislation 
and  consider  foreign  affairs,  which  certainly  are  clouding  the 
horizon  of  all  nations,  and  see  that  we  do  not  commit  an 
error  in  adjourning  at  too  early  a  date.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  opposed  to  adjournment  in  this  hour  of 
crisis. 

I  also  wish  to  make  reference  to  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  September  10.  1935;  another  on  June  7,  1935;  and  an- 
other on  April  8.  1939.  on  the  W.  P.  A.  and  labor  questions, 
all  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record.  On  April  8.  this 
year,  I  held  the  fioor  for  more  than  4  hours  pleading  the 
cause  of  labor  against  wage  cuts  and  poverty.  In  the  midst 
of  untold  wealth  produced  by  our  workers  labor  starves.  I 
demand  a  just  share  of  that  wealth  for  the  men  and  women 
of  America. 

PURCHASE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  StTRPLtra  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FISH- 
ING INDUSTRY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5681)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the 
fishing  industry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  If  the  Senator  continues  to  yield,  we 
shall  never  obtain  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  considered  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  certain  that  unless  we  run  Into  a 
night  session  we  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  some  discussion 
upon  the  bill.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
pass  the  bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  to  be  extended 
discussion  on  the  bill 

Mr.  KING.    There  will  be. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  event.  I  think  probably  we  had 
better  postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  imtil  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  the  imflnished  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  a  very  simple  question  is  in- 
volved, as  to  whether  or  not  canned -fish  commodities  are 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  bill,  which  can  be  decided  by 
the  Senate  In  a  relatively  short  time.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  leader,  I  am  afraid  that  tomorrow 
we  shall  get  caught  in  other  legislation,  and  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  complete  consideration  of  the  bllL 
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Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my  suggestion  is  based 
upon  infonnation  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  just  given 
me.    He  has  advised  me  that  be  intends  to  speak  for  an  hour 

on  the  bill.  ,^  ^         .,  - 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  we  dispose  ol 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Then  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU  can  be  postponed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  desire  to  make  a  motion.  Will  the 
Senator  3neld  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  unless  makmg  the 
motion  would  take  me  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  rather  think  it  would.  I  desire  to 
make  a  motion  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the  pending  bill  and 
take  up  another  bill. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  the  Senator  from  Rorida  Is  agreeable 
to  having  the  bill  laid  aside  while  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  the  other  bill  taken  up,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is.  That  is  an  impossible  condition.  The  bill  to 
which  I  refer  is  a  very  important  revenue  bill,  and  it  should 
be  acted  upon  before  we  adjourn  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  for  that  piirpose? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  willing  to  have  his  bill  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, I  do  not  think  the  bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  take  much  time.  I  think  it  could  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  without  affecting  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  not 

.  object  to  that. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  should  not  want  to  have  the  bill  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  taken  up  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

ISi.  CONNALLY.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  here.  He  is  somewhere  arovmd  the  Senate 
Chamber.    Let  us  send  for  him. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  merely  want  it  understood 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  dis- 
pSce  the  pending  bill  as  being  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  that  is 
understood. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  pending 
bill  be  temporarily  laid  aside  without  any  prejudice  to  its 
standing,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  7171,  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  before  the  motion  is  acted 
•  upon  I  desire  to  say  that  there  will  be  more  than  1  day's 
discussion  on  that  measure.    It  is  very  certain  that  we  shall 
'    not  adjourn  tomorrow  night  if  the  bill  comes  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  ask  unanimous  consent;  I 
made  a  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion  if  agreed  to  would 
displace  the  matter  which  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
and  the  Chair  understood  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  did 
not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  did  not  desire  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  Senator  makes  a 
moticm  to  take  up  the  bill  referred  to  by  him.  and  it  is  agreed 
to.  it  will  displace  the  bill  which  is  now  pending. 

Mr,  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  feel  impelled  to  ask 
for  a  quonmi  imless  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George] 
can  be  present.    I  do  not  like  to  do  so  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  situation 
at  this  late  hour,  probably  we  had  better  let  both  bills  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  leader.  I 
shall  not  insist  on  my  motion  now;  but  I  give  notice  that 
as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  floor  tomorrow  I  shall  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  7171. 


I  yield  to 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    Apparently 


August  3 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  Presidei  t,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  yield  for  a  question? 


the  Senator  for  a  question. 


Mr.  DANAHER.     , 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  £  enator  from  Texas  if  he  will 
have  his  bill  printed  in  the  I  :ecord.  There  is  no  digest  of 
the  bill;  and  I  have  had  difflci^ty  in  finding  it  or  any  descrip- 

tion  of  it. 
'     Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  am  sure  a  report  has  been  filed  on 

the  bill.    It  is  House  bill  7171, 


there   is  a   report.   No.   1043; 


but  I  have  not  been  able  to  fl  id  any  digest  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  think  I  can  very  briefly  explain  the 


Then 


purpose  of  the  bill.  J 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  wish  the  Senator  would  explain  it. 
we  can  be  thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  if 
the  Senator  has  that  act  aviilable,  in  case  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  raised  d|omestically  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  A.  A.  A.  dr  other  Government  agencies, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  giv(;n  authority  to  raise  the  tariff 
duties  on  those  articles  to  keep  them  from  coming  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  section  I  have  been  sp  saking  of  is  section  22.  Under 
section  32  of  the  Agricultiura  Adjustment  Act  it  is  provided 
that  30  percent  of  the  tariff  revenues  shall  be  set  aside  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  special  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  and  stimulating  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Under  section  32  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  instituted  export  subsidies  on  wheat,  which  are 
already  in  operation,  and  lave  been  for  a  considerable 
period.  He  has  now  instituted  export  subsidies  on  cotton. 
T^e  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  President,  through  the 
Tariff  Commission,  power  tol  raise  the  rates  on  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  other  competitive  dommodities,  and  on  raw  cotton 
itself  when  we  export  it  ard  give  it  a  bounty,  to  keep  it 
from  coming  back  into  the  I  nited  States.    That  is  the  effect 

of  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Tariff  Commission  has  a  limited 
authority  in  that  regard,  but  only  when  the  commodities  are 
actually  coming  in.  The  bil  spreads  that  authority  a  little, 
and  says  the  Tariff  Commi  ision  may  act  either  when  the 
commodities  are  coming  irJ  or  when  they  are  practically 
certain  to  come  in.  because  \  'e  want  to  anticipate  the  return 
of  the  commodities.  The  till  is  to  protect  the  textile  in- 
terests, and  raw  cotton,  toe.  for  that  matter.  It  not  only 
protects  cotton,  but  it  protscts  all  other  agriculural  com- 
modities within  the  compas  of  the  two  sections  I  have 
named. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Does  it  pDtect  the  producers  of  wool? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  n  Jt  think  it  relates  to  wool,  be- 
cause wool  already  has  a  duly  of  33  cents  per  pound  on  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Presidfent,  the  tariff  on  wool  has  been 
cut  50  percent  by  a  trade  tn  aty. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Only  pn  manufactured  wool;   not  on 

raw  wool. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  incliding  in  my  remarks  manufac- 
tured wool. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  liay  to  the  Senator  that  this  bill 
applies  only  to  the  agricultiral  commodities  which  are  dealt 


with  under  the  A.  A.  A 
program  comes  under  the  A 


Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  thank  tl  e  Senator  for  his  explanation 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH 

yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH 


Just  a  few  minutes  ago  it 
and  is  now  on  the  calendai. 


it  cannot  be  considered  unt  1  tomorrow. 


do  not  know  whether  the  wool 
A.  A.  or  not. 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 


0  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Several  months  ago  I  submitted 

a  resolution  involving  the  continuation  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Educition  and  Labor  which  has  had 
under  consideration  the  sul  iject  of  civil  liberties.  For  some 
time  that  resolution  has  bee  n  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

was  reported  by  the  committee. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
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•niere  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  a  possible 
adjournment  tomorrow  night.  We  shall  probably  have  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  tomorrow  the  third  deficiency  bill, 
which  is  of  importance.  The  matter  of  the  continuation  of 
the  civil-liberties  subcommittee  is  something  that  cannot 
be  permitted  to  go  over  until  next  year. 

If  it  is  to  l)e  properly  considered,  it  must  be  considered 
before  the  Congress  adjourns.  A  number  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  indicated  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  completion  of  the  consideration  of  the  third 
deficiency  bill  until  the  Senate  has  considered  and  voted 
upon  the  resolution  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  what  arrangements  can  be  made 
now  so  that  we  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  not  get  into  a 
Jam  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  contemplate  no  motion  for  sine  die 
adjournment  until  this  matter  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 
It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  if  the  deficiency  bill  could  be  reported  by  noon 
tomorrow,  we  might  finish  that  and  other  legislation  and 
adjourn  tomorrow  night.  Whether  or  not  that  is  possible, 
only  tomorrow  night  can  tell ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  hurry 
up  an  adjournment  that  would  avoid  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  with  which,  I  will  say,  I  am  in  entire  sjmi- 
pathy.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  make  an  arrangement 
now  as  to  when  it  can  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  because 
obviously  we  are  going  to  have  to  adjourn  or  recess  tonight 
with  an  unfinished  bill  before  us;  but  I  will  cooperate  fully 
for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  attitude  and  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  and.  of  course,  shall  be  glad  to  comply 
with  any  request  he  makes;  but  before  the  consideration  of 
the  third  deficiency  bill  is  completed  tomororw  I  should  like 
to  have  some  definite  ai'rangement  concerning  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  say  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  get 
through  with  the  third  deficiency  bill  imtU  such  an  arrange- 
ment shall  have  been  made. 

EXECtrriVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  view  of  the  situation,  I  think  we  can- 
not finish  tonight  the  bill  which  is  l)efore  us.  so  it  will  go 
over  as  the  unfinished  business.  I  therefore  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  in  the 
chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
reported  favorably  the  following  nominations: 

Henry  F.  Grady,  of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State:  and 

Ray  Atherton,  of  Illinois,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bulgaria,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark,  vice  Alvin 
Mansfield  Owsley,  resigned. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  J.  H.  8.  Morison,  of  Alaska, 
to  be  United  States  district  judge,  division  No.  2,  District  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Lloyd  L.  Black,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
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trict  of  Washington,  to  fill  a  portion  created  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  31,  1938. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry  cflacers  for  pro- 
motion or  tranter  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Thomas  B.  Hassett,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  reported 
favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  reports  will  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

ARTRTTR  J.  ALTMEYER 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Frbm  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
report  bacx  favorably  the  nomination  of  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
This  is  a  reappointment,  and  the  report  from  the  committee 
is  unanimous.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  nomination.  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  £Uid,  without  objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Bert  Rsh,  of 
Florida,  to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Egypt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objecUan.  the 
nomination   is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  James  J. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  J  USTICB 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Edward  Gear- 
ing Kemp,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  tbe 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS  • 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  nominations 
of  John  Kenna  Kerwood  to  be  postmaster  at  Ripley,  W.  Va., 
and  Charles  B.  McCray  to  be  postmaster  at  Webster  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  regret  that  there 
is  opposition  to  the  immediate  confirmation  of  the  West 
Virginia  postmasters  mentioned.  But  obviously  any  Senator 
can  prevent  any  confirmation  at  this  late  day  in  the  rapidly 
expiring  session.  TTierefore,  I  refrain  from  interposing  a 
manifestly  futile  objection  to  the  pending  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters  other  than  the  nomination  of  John 
Kenna  Kerwood  to  be  postmaster  at  Ripley,  W.  Va.,  and  of 
Charles  B.  McCray  to  be  postmaster  at  Webster  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  are  confirmed  en  bloc.  : 

nr  THE  ARICT 

Mr,  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  I  have  reported  favorably  today 
a  number  of  Army  nominations,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  agreed  to,  and  the  nomi- 
nations are  confirmed  en  bloc.    That  completes  the  calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
August  4,  1939.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Ralph  McNiel  to  be  postmaster 
of  E.  R.  Winton.    Incumbenjt 
1939. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received   by   the   Senate  August   3 
(legislative  day  of  August  2),  1939 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiart- 
Ray  Atherton.  of  Illinois,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bulgaria,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Denmark,  vice  Alvin  Mansfield  Owsley,  resigned. 
Social  Security  Board 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  a  term  expiring  August  13,  1945. 
(Reappointment.) 

Work  Projects  Administration 
S.  L.  Stolte.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tor for  Minnesota. 

Linus  C.  Glotzbach,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  regional  director, 
district  VII.  Work  Projects  Administration, 
United  States  Marshal 
William  W.  Crawford,  of  Montana,  to  be  United  States 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana,    He  is  now  serving 
under  a  recess  appointment. 

Appointments  in  the  REcm-AR  Army 
to  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Kenyon  Ashe  Joyce.  United  States  Army,  from 
November  1.  1939.  vice  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  McC.  Beck,  Jr., 
United  States  Army,  to  be  retired  October  31,  1339. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Grunert,  Umted  States  Army,  from  De- 
cember 1,  1939,  vice  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  J.  Bowley,  to  be  retired 
November  30,  1939. 

TO  BE  brigadier  GENERALS 

Col.  Joseph  Warren  Stilwell.  Infantry,  from  July  1.  1939, 
vice  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Bundel,  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired June  30,  1939. 

Col.  Sherman  Miles.  Field  Artillery,  from  September  1. 
1939.  vice  Brig.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff,  to  be  appointed  major  general  September  1.  1939. 

Col.  Bruce  Magioider,  Infantry,  vice  Brig.  Gen.  Kenyon  A. 
Joyce.  United  States  Army,  nominated  for  appointment  as 
major  general. 

Col.  Lloyd  Ralston  Predendall,  Infantry,  vice  Brig.  Gen. 
George  6runert.  United  States  Army,  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  major  general. 

Appoimtments  and  Promotions  in  the  Navy 

MARINE   CORPS 

Capt.  Clarence  J.  Chappell.  Jr.,  to  be  a  major  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  1st  day  of  August  1939. 

First  Lt.  James  M.  Masters.  Jr..  to  be  a  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939. 

Second  Lt.  William  F.  Kramer  to  be  a  first  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps  from  the  4th  day  of  June  1939. 

The  following-named  citizens  to  be  second  lietuenants  in 
the  Marine  Corps  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1939: 

Claude  J.  Carlson.  Jr.,  a  citizen  of  Washington. 

Morris  E.  Flater,  a  citizen  of  Indiana. 

Postmasters 
arkansas 

Robert  E.  Pace.  Jr..  to  be  postmaster  at  Marked  Tree,  Ark., 
in  place  of  J.  E.  Pittman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  9.  1938. 


CAL  tFORNIA 


Clara  M.  Scott  to  be  postn^aster 
of  C.  M.  Scott.    Incumbenfi 
1939, 


CO  .orado 


Floyd  C.  Bradfield  to  be 
place  of  W.  H.  Harrison 
June  18,  1938. 


postmaster  at  Cortez,  Colo.,  in 
:  ncumbent's  commission  expired 


CON]  rECTICTTT 


William  K.  Buggle  to  be  p  sstmaster  at  Cromwell,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Buggie.  deceased 

Edward  J.  Bradley  to  be 
Conn.,  in  place  of  H.  M. 


Hansen 


n  LINOIS 


John  T,  Lustig  to  be  postmaster  at  Bradley,  HI.,  in  place 
of  F.  X.  Hodapp.  removed. 

Robert  L.  Graham  to  be 
place  of  M.  J.  Clagg.    Incvu^ibent 
31.  1938. 

Helen  E.  GoodcU  to  be 
of  Kate  McI>onnall, 
14.  1938. 


pcstmaster  at  Dieterich.  III.,  in 
's  commission  expired  May 

postmaster  at  Loda,  HI.,  in  place 
Incucibent's  commission  expired  June 


IfTOIANA 

postmaster  at  Bainbridge,  Ind., 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 


b(! 


he 


Dostmaster  at  Ramsey,  Ind.,  in 
ncumbent's  commission  expired 


John  H.  Eckhart  to  be 
place  of  J.  H.  Eckhart. 
July  19,  1939. 

John  H.  Jessee  to  be  pos 
of   J.   H.   Jessee. 
21,  1939. 

Ivan  L.  Farris  to  be 
of  I.  L.  Farris.    Incvunbe^t 
1939. 

Harriet  M.  Mayo  to  be 
place  of  H.  M.  Mayo 
27.  1939. 

Thomas  Lloyd  Lozier  to 
place  of  T.  L.  Lozier 
1.  1939. 

James  Oscar  Warren  to 
in  place  of  J.  O.  Warren. 
July  9.  1939. 

Clayton  J.  Connell  to  be 
In  place  of  C.  J.  Connell, 
July  9.  1939. 

John  T.  McGrath  to  be 
place  of  J.  T.  McGrath. 
July  27.  1939. 

William  F.  Varvel  to  be 
place  of  W.  F.  Varvel. 
July  27,  1939. 

John  C.  Patterson  to  be 
place  of  J.  C.  Patterson. 
August  21,  1939. 


August  3 

at  Piggott.  Ark.,  in  place 
s  commission  expired  June  26, 


at  Kerman.  Calif.,  in  place 
commission  expired  March  19, 


postmaster  at  West  Willington, 
.  Jr.,  deceased. 


postmaster  at  New  Salisbury, 
Incumbent's  c(»nmission 


Clarence  E.  Steward  to 
in  place  of  C.  E.  Steward. 
May  2,  1939. 

Orlin  F.  Reinhardt  to 
Ind.,  in  place  of  O.  F.  Rei4hardt 
expired  April  2.  1939. 

Rolla  E.  Pinaire  to  be 
place  of  R.  E.  Pinaire. 
March  20.  1939. 

IOWA 

"Mable  Kinney  to  be  posti^aster  at  Elliott,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
J.  N.  Kinney,  resigned 

William  J.  Gleason  to  lie 
Iowa,  m  place  of  E.  P.  Feulipg 
pired  May  17.  1938. 

John  Hynek  to  be  postmaster 
John  Hynek.    Incumbent's 


postmaster  at  New  Hampton, 
Incumbent's  commission  ex- 


at  Tama,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
I  ommission  expired  June  25,  1939. 
]  :ansas 

jostmaster  at  Almena,  Kans..  in 
ncumbent's  commission  expired 


master  at  Axtell,  Kans..  in  place 
Incurnbfilnt's   commission   expires   August 

post|naster  at  Cheney,  Kans.,  in  place 
's  commission  expired  July  27, 

postmaster  at  Claflin.  Kans.,  In 
Inciimbent's  commission  expired  July 

be  postmaster  at  Edna,  Kans..  in 
Inci|mbent's  commission  expired  May 

)e  postmaster  at  Eskridge.  Kans., 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

postmaster  at  Fall  River.  Kans., 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

ostmaster  at  Greenleaf.  Kans.,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

postmaster  at  Gridley,  Kans..  in 
[ncumbent's  commission  expired 

postmaster  at  Haddam.  Kans..  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 
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John  L.  A.  Wainscott  to  be  postmaster  at  Hazelton,  Kans., 
In  place  of  J.  L.  A.  Wainscott.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  1,  1939. 

Orville  K.  McQueen  to  be  postmaster  at  Kirwin,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  O.  K.  McQueen.  Incumbent's  commi/yion  ex]Hred 
June  18.  1939. 

Helen  M.  Collins  to  be  postmaster  at  Lenexa,.  Kans.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Collins.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

Henry  W.  Behrens  to  be  postmaster  at  Lyndon,  Kans..  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Behrens.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

Hubert  A.  Morain  to  be  postmaster  at  Minneola,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Morain.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 26.-  1939. 

James  A.  WUey  to  be  postmaster  at  Sedgwick,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Wiley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
27,  1939. 

Michael  J.  Baler  to  be  postmaster  at  Shawnee,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Baier.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
27.  1939. 

Robert  E.  Berner  to  be  postmaster  at  Waterville.  Kans..  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Berner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
27,  1939. 

John  W.  Vancil  to  be  postmaister  at  White  Water.  Kans.. 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Vancil.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  14.  1939. 

KENTUCKY 

Virginia  L.  Stigall  to  be  postmaster  at  Burnside,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  L.  P.  Kreamer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
Febniary  18,  1939. 

Harry  Greene  to  be  postmaster  at  Milburn,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Harry  Greene.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  19, 
1939. 

MAINE 

John  H.  Gilbert  to  be  postmaster  at  Monson.  Maine,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Gilbert.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  8.  1939. 

Don  Owen  Cate  to  be  postmaster  at  Richmond,  Maine,  in 
place  of  D.  O.  Cate.  Incuml>cnt's  commission  expired  June 
19,  1939. 

Donald  P.  George  to  be  postmaster  at  Thomaston,  Maine, 
in  place  of  D.  P.  George.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  30,  1939. 

MARYLAND 

Maude  L.  Shives  to  be  postmaster  at  Hancock.  Md.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Shives.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  January 
17,  1939. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

George  ,W.  Seymour  to  be  postmaster  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  G.  W.  Seymour.  Incumbent's  cormnission  expired 
January  23,  1939. 

Alfred  A.  Averill  to  be  postmaster  at  Ekigartown,  Mass., 
in  place  of  A.  A.  AverilL  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1929. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles  W.  Holt  to  be  postmaster  at  Athens.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  C.  W.  Holt.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  26. 
1939. 

William  A.  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  Bellevue,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Young.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
3,  1939. 

Glenn  P.  Adgate  to  be  postmaster  at  Saranac,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  G.  P.  Adgate.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

Olive  E.  Bergey  to  be  postmaster  at  Vanderbilt,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

MINNESOTA 

Harold  E.  Ottcrstein  to  be  postmaster  at  Amboy.  lyfinn..  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Otterstein.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  27,  1939. 


Harriett  M.  Eleeson  to  be  postmaster  at  Beaver  Creek, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  H.  M.  Eleeson.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  August  1,  1939. 

Percy  L.  Hakes  to  be  postmaster  at  Brownton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Hakes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
18.  1939. 

Mary  E.  Gilbert  to  be  postmaster  at  Carlton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  M.  K  QiUaert.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
29,  1939. 

Clifford  Bergland  to  be  postmaster  at  Clearbrook.  Minn.. 
In  place  of  Clifford  Bergland.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  29.  1939. 

Clyde  H.  Hlatt  to  be  postmaster  at  Granada.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Hiatt.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  1, 
1939. 

Carl  Von  Ohlen  to  be  postmaster  at  Henning.  Minn..  In 
place  of  Fritz  Von  Ohlen,  resigned. 

Alfred  H.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Heron  Lake,  Minn., 
in  place  of  A.  H.  Smith.  Inciunbenfs  commission  expired 
May  29.  1939. 

Oliver  A.  Matson  to  be  postmaster  at  Kiester,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  O.  A.  Matson.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

1,  1939. 

Hattie  G.  Haas  to  be  postmaster  at  Lamberton.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  Q.  Haas.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
12.  1939. 

William  Pennar  to  be  postmaster  at  Lapwrte.  Minn..  In 
place  of  William  Pennar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  1,  1939.  I 

Nels  E.  Fedson  to  be  postmaster  at  Lyle,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
N.  E.  Fedson.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  16,  1939. 

Mamie  A.  Sondergaard  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Ycurk  Mills. 
Minn.,  in  place  of  M.  A.  Sondergaard.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expires  August  26,  1939. 

George  H.  Tome  to  be  postmaster  at  Pine  Island,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Tome.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
23,  1939. 

Linus  E.  Dougherty  to  be  postmaster  at  Pine  River,  lifinn., 
in  place  of  L.  E.  Dougherty.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  12.  1939. 

Robert  S.  Cowie  to  be  postmaster  at  Rothsay,  Minn..  In 
place  of  R.  S.  Cowie.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
23,  1939. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Samuel  N.  Shelton  to  be  postmaster  at  Alcorn,  Miss..  In 
place  of  S.  N.  Shelton.  Incimibent's  commission  expired  July 
18,  1939. 

William  M.  Perrell  to  be  postmaster  at  Ashland.  Miss..  In 
place  of  W.  M.  Ferrell.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
11.  1939. 

George  D.  Myers  to  be  postmaster  at  Byhalia.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  G.  D.  Myers.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  26, 
1939. 

Martha  B.  Lowe  to  be  postmaster  at  Glendora.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  M.  B.  Lowe.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
7,  1939. 

John  T.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Myrtle,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Miller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  11, 
1939. 

Thomas  J.  Barnes  to  be  postmaster  at  Noxapater.  Miss..  In 
place  of  T.  J.  Barnes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
11,  1939. 

Marie  J.  Sandlin  to  be  postmaster  at  Parchman,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  M.  J.  Sandlin.  Incumbent's  commission  expkreA  July 
26,  1939. 

Abner  W.  Flurry  to  be  postmaster  at  Perkinston,  Miss..  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Rurry.   Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 

2,  1939. 

Faye  V.  Peel  to  be  postmaster  at  Potts  Camp.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  F.  V.  PeeL  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  27, 
1939. 

Ruby  W.  Bacon  to  be  postmaster  at  Schlater,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  R.  W.  Bacon.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  36. 
1939. 
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Lellie  M.  Perrlss  to  be  postmaster  at  Shaw.  Miss.,  in  place  of 
L,  M.  Perriss.    Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  21, 

1939. 

John  Auburn  Bethany  to  be  postmaster  at  Shuqualak, 
Miss.,  in  place  of  J.  A.  Bethany.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  27,  1939. 

Mrs.  Tommie  A.  Hamill  to  be  postmaster  at  Sturgis,  Miss., 
in  place  of  T.  A.  Hamill.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  11,  1939. 

Blanche  M.  Sledge  to  be  postmaster  at  Sunflower,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Sledge.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
26.  1939. 

Augustus  Ferdinand  Fleck  to  be  postmaster  at  Terry,  Miss., 
in  place  of  A.  F,  Fleck.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21.  1939. 

Curtis  E.  Morgan  to  be  postmaster  at  University,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Morgan.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  26.  1939. 

William  W.  Milner  to  be  postmaster  at  Vaiden.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Milner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
11,  1939. 

Will  8.  Black  to  be  postmaster  at  Weir,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
W.  S.  Black.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  11,  1939. 

Oliver  W.  Catchings  to  be  postmaster  at  Woodville,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  O.  W.  Catchings.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  18,  1939. 

Missotmi 

Ella  B.  Newman  to  be  postmaster  at  Desloge,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Newman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  25, 
1939. 

Carl  E.  Latimer  to  be  postmaster  at  Frankford,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Latimer.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  5, 
1939. 

Chester  M.  Eoff  to  be  postmaster  at  Knox  City.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  Eoff.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  2, 
1939. 

Chester  T.  Hoover  to  be  postmaster  at  Laclede.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  T.  Hoover.  Incvunbent's  commission  expires  August  21, 
1939. 

Fred  J.  Jacobi,  Jr..  to  be  postmaster  at  Martinsburg,  Mo., 
in  place  of  F.  J.  Jacobi,  Jr.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
February  20,  1939. 

William  E.  Murphy  to  be  postmaster  at  Sumner,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Murphy.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  9.  1939. 

MONTANA 

Charles  C.  Nicholson  to  be  postmaster  at  Bigtimber,  Mont., 
In  place  of  C.  C.  Nicholson.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
July  30,  1939. 

ni:braska 

Harold  M.  Knapp  to  be  postmaster  at  Ansley,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Knapp,  resigned. 

Fred  B.  Householder  to  be  postmaster  at  Bladen,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  F.  B.  Householder.  Inciunbent's  commission  ex- 
pired June  28,  1939. 

JuLus  J.  Weidner  to  be  postmaster  at  Humphrey,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  J.  J.  Weidner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  8,  1939. 

Fred  C.  Johnson  to  be  postmaster  at  Merriman,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  F.  C.  Johnson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June   18.   1939. 

Catherine  Childs  to  be  postmaster  at  Oakdale,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  Catherine  Childs.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  16,  1939. 

Mable  A.  Foreman  to  be  postmaster  at  PalmsTa,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Foreman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  21.  1939. 

Efflp  E.  Adams  to  be  postmaster  at  Ralston,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Adams.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  18, 

1939. 

Justus  H.  LaMunyon  to  be  postmaster  at  Shelby,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  J.  H.  LaMunyon.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  27.  1939. 

Christopher  A.  Weber  to  be  postmaster  at  Spalding.  Nebr.. 
in  place  of  C.  A.  Weber.  Incumbent's  commissicn  expires 
August  27,  1939. 


AUGUST  3 


NEW  i;ampshire 
Earl  X.  Cutter  to  be  postn  aster  at  Antrim.  N.  H.,  in  place 
of  E.  X.  Cutter.    Incumbent^  commission  expires  August  15, 

1939. 

Caroline  W.  Southworth  t(  be  postmaster  at  North  Haver* 
hill,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  H.  L  Thompson.  Inciunbent's  com- 
mission expired  April  25.  193  5. 

ITEVi    JERSET 

John  J.  Kelly  to  be  pos  master  at  Allendale.  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Kelly,  deceased. 

Whitehurst  M.  Gamer  to  be  postmaster  at  Livingston,. 
N.  J.,  in  place  of  H.  N.  Savj  ge.  removed. 

Theodore  H.  Reed  to  be  lostmaster  at  Pennington,  N.  J., 
in  place  of  T.  H.  Reed.  I  ticumbenfs  commission,  expired 
February  25.  1939. 

Alger  H.  Alpaugh  to  be  pDstmaster  at  Succasunna.  N.  J., 
in  place  of  A.  H.  Alpaugh.  Encumbent's  commission  expired 
February  25,  1939. 

Monroe  H.  Bea  to  be  postmaster  at  Westville.  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Bea.  Incumqent's  commission  expires  August 
26,  1939. 

VZ\i  MEXICO 

Margaret  I.  Daniels  to  be  i  ostmaster  at  Cloudcrof t.  N.  Mex., 
in  place  of  M.  I.  Daniels.  [Encumbent's  commission  expires 
August  6,  1939. 

Bertha  R.  Yessler  to  be  p  ostmaster  at  Nara  Visa,  N.  Mex. 

uly  1.  1938. 


Ofllce  became  Presidential 


NE  V  YORK 

p|)stmaster  at  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 


Helen  F.  Hsillahan  to  be 
in  place  of  H.  F.  Hallahan 
August  21,  1939. 

Chester  A.  Field  to  be  poJtmaster  at  Ccld  Water.  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Fishbaugh,  trajnsferred 

James  H.  Mulligan  to  be 
place  of  J.  H.  Mulligan. 
August  2,  1939. 

Cornelius  Edward  Conroir 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  C.  E.  Conijoy 
pired  May  8, 1939. 

Anna  Marriott  to  be  post^naster 
of  Anna  Marriott 
21,  1939. 

Arthur  E.  Murphy  to  be 
In  place  of  G.  H.  Wall. 
June  18,  1938. 

HORTh 


postmaster  at  Hillbum,  N.  Y.,  in 
iicumbent's  commission  expired 

to  be  postmaster  at  Stanley, 
.   Incumbent's  commission  ex- 

at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
Incijmlient's  commission  expires  August 

Ijostmaster  at  Youngstown,  N.  Y., 
ncumbent's  commission  expired 


George  M.  Sudderth  to 
N.  C,  in  place  of  G.  M.  Sudderth 
expired  June  18.  1939. 

Thurla  Cole  to  be  postmister 
of  Thmla  Cole.     Incumbent 
1939. 

Joseph  C.  Peed  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  J.  C.  Peed. 
1939. 

Joseph  Tracy  Moore  to  b< 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Coleman, 

Lula  G.  Harris  to  be  pos$master 
of  L.  G.  Harris.    Incumbent 

John  R.  Steele  to  be  postiiaster 
of  J.  R.  Steele.    Incumben 
1939. 

Guy  S.  Crawford  to  be 
place  of  G.  S.  Crawford. 
August  27.  1939. 

George  Glenn  Nichols  tc 
in  place  of  G.  G.  Nichols. 
March  12,  1939. 

Bertie  L.  Matthews  to 
place  of  B.  L.  Matthews. 
July  1,  1939. 

Margaret  W.  Davis  to 
N.  C,  in  place  of  M.  W. 
expires  August  16,  1930. 


CAROLINA 

)e  postmaster  at  Blowing  Rock, 
Incumbent's  commission 


at  Cameron,  N.  C,  in  place 
s  commission  expired  July  1, 

at  Creedmoor,  N.  C,  in 
Incun4>ent's  commission  expired  July  1, 

postmaster  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
i^signed. 

at  Macon,  N.  C,  in  plac^ 

s  commission  expired  July  1,  1939. 

at  Ramseur,  N.  C,  in  place 

's  commission  expires  August  27, 

(ostmaster  at  Rowland,  N.  C,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 

be  postmaster  at  Sparta,  N.  C, 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

fe  postmaster  at  Vass,  N.  C,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expired 

)e  postmaster  at  Walnut  Cove, 
Davis.    Incumbent's  commission 


1939 
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KORTH  DAKOTA 

Mildred  Peck  to  be  postmaster  at  Glenburn,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Mildred  Peck.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

Levurn  R.  Church  to  be  postmaster  at  Haynes.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  L.  R.  Church.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  18,  1939. 

Herbert  J.  Simon  to  be  postmaster  at  Lakota,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Simon.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  1.  1939. 

Loren  J.  Savage  to  be  postmaster  at  Litchville.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  L.  J.  Savage.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1939. 

Jay  J.  Eaton  to  be  postmaster  at  Medora,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Eaton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  18, 
1939. 

Bland  Elsberry  to  be  postmaster  at  Rocklake,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Bland  Elsberry.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1939. 

William  S.  McCabe  to  be  postmaster  at  Walhalla,  N.  Dak., 
In  place  of  W.  S.  McCabe.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  7,  1939. 

OHIO 

Edward  Wild  to  be  postmaster  at  Arcanum,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  Edward  Wild.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  2, 
1939. 

Florence  M.  DeChant  to  be  postmaster  at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  P.  M.  DeChant.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9,  1939. 

William  H.  Fike  to  be  postmaster  at  Bloomville,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Fike.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
13.  1939. 

William  L.  Brsran  to  be  postmaster  at  Bradner,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Bryan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
2.  1939. 

Dwight  C.  Banbury  to  be  postmaster  at  Danville,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  D.  C.  Banbury.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  1.  1939. 

Lloyd  K.  Heckman  to  be  postmaster  at  Ellet,  Ohio,  in  plsice 
of  L.  K.  Heckman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1939. 

Caleb  Peter  Motz  to  be  postmaster  at  Pairlawn,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Motz.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
17,  1939. 

Leo  A.  Bietz  to  be  postmaster  at  Kent.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Bietz.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2,  1939. 

Ernest  A.  Rowland  to  be  postmaster  at  Lodi.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Rowland.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1939. 

Leo  M.  Keller  to  be  postmaster  at  Nevada,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Keller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  22. 
1939. 

George  R.  Kinder  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockford,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  G.  R.  Kinder.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  16,  1939. 

Elias  Howard  Barns  to  be  postmaster  at  Sabina,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Bams.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
22.  1939. 

Isabel  A.  Downey  to  be  postmaster  at  Somerset.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  I.  A.  Downey.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

John  L.  Carr  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Charleston,  Ohio. 
in  place  of  J.  L.  Carr.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 27.  1939. 

Fred  G.  Wetmore  to  be  postmaster  at  Stow.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  F.  G.  Wetmore.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  13, 
1939. 

Agnes  M.  Goll  to  be  postmaster  at  Stryker.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  GoU.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  13. 
1939. 

Earl  I.  Ducket  to  be  postmaster  at  Walbridge,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  I.  Ducket.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  2,  1939. 

Vance  K.  McVicker  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Salem,  Gbio, 
in  place  of  V.  K.  McVicker.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  22,  1939. 


OREGOlf 
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Isaac  R  Howard  to  be  postmaster  at  Junction  City,  Oreg., 
in  place  of  I.  R.  Howard.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9.  1939. 

Harry  E.  Mahoney  to  be  postmaster  at  Oakland.  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Mahoney.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  19,  1939. 

Pearl  A.  Lawson  to  be  postmaster  at  Riddle,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  P.  A.  Lawson.  Incumbent  s  commission  expired  July  19, 
1939. 

George  W.  T.  Doty  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Linn,  Oreg., 
in  place  of  G.  W,  T.  Doty.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  1,  1939. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ! 

John  H.  Baldwin  to  be  postmaster  at  Atglen,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Baldwin.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  3, 
1939. 

Henry  N.  Byers  to  be  postmaster  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  H.  N.  Byers.  Inciunbent's  commission  expires  August 
22,  1939. 

Harry  L.  Hause  to  be  postmaster  at  Catawissa,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Hause.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
*  August  22.  1939. 

Wilmer  G.  Dinunig  to  be  postmaster  at  East  Greenville, 
Pa.,  in  place  of  W.  G.  Dimmig.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  27.  1939. 

George  V.  Beech  to  be  postmaster  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  place  of  G.  V.  Beech.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1938. 

John  J.  Botts  to  be  postmaster  at  Elizabethville,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Botts.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 
27,  1939. 

George  M.  Neely  to  be  postmaster  at  Fairfield,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Neely.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  2,  1939. 

Charles  V.  Finley  to  be  postmaster  at  Flourtown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  V.  Finley.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  7,  1939. 

Edna  M.  Finney  to  be  postmaster  at  Langeloth,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Finney.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  19.  1939. 

Floyd  E.  Bashore  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Royal,  Pa..  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Bashore.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  28,  1939. 

John  Zelinski  to  be  postmaster  at  Simpson,  Pa.,  in  plac^ 
of  John  Zelinski.  Incimibent's  commission  expired  April  6, 
1939. 

Kathryn  McPadden  to  be  postmaster  at  Summit  Hill,  Pa., 
in  place  of  Kathryn  McFadden.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  27,  1939. 

Jamfs  K.  Bell  to  be  postmaster  at  Warren,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J.  K.  Bell.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  June  6,  1938. 

Francis  W.  McCartan  to  be  postmaster  at  Yatesboro.  Pa., 
in  place  of  F.  W.  McCartan.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  27,  1939. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Ernest  G.  Poston  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Parker,  deceased. 

Bessie  T.  Cooper  to  be  postmaster  at  Mayesville,  S.  C,  In 
place  of  B.  T.  Cooper.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
P.  1939. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  j 

Perry  W.  Waltz  to  be  postmaster  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  P.  W.  Waltz.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 28,  1939. 

TENNESSEE 

Zula  A.  Humphreys  to  be  postmaster  at  Puryear,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  T.  A.  Humphreys,  deceased. 

James  Hunt  Morris  to  be  postmaster  at  Ripley,  Tenn..  in 
place  of  P.  S.  Savage,  resigned. 

TEXAS 

Guy  J.  Harp  to  be  postmaster  at  Canyon,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  Harp.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  January 
25.  1939. 
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Ccnally  Gwyn  to  be  postmaster  at  Lott,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
L.  E.  Phillips.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  February  12, 
1939. 

WASHINGTON 

Harry  C.  Smyth  to  be  postmaster  at  Mabton,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Smyth.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  16,  1939. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Paul  Pickens  to  be  postmaster  at  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  P.  D.  Fleming.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  2.  1938. 

Oliver  C.  Barkwill  to  be  postmaster  at  St.  Marys,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  H.  E.  West,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

James  S.  Purvis  to  be  postmaster  at  Knapp,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  W.  S.  Casey,  deceased. 

Walter  M.  Touhey  to  be  postmaster  at  Maribel,  Wis.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1938. 

Hartwig  P.  Breutzman  to  be  postmaster  at  Nelson,  Wis., 
In  place  of  P.  O.  Anderson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939.  

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  August  3 
(legislative  day  of  August  2),  1939 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Bert  Pish,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Egypt,  to  be  also  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Saudi,  Arabia. 

James  J.  Murphy,  Jr..  to  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
Edward  Gearing  Kemp  to  be  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 

General. 

Social  Security  Board 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

Promotions  in  the  Regular  Army 

TO   BE   COLONELS 

Austin  Garfield  Prick,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Sydney  Smith  Winslow.  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Wilmot  Alfred  Danielson.  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Boltos  Elder  Brewer,  Infantry. 

Edgar  Bergman  Colladay,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 

James  Allan  Stevens,  Infantry. 

Frederick  I^amon  Garcin,  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

TO  BE  lieutenant  COLONELS 

McParland  CockriU.  Cavalry. 

Otto  Blaine  Trigg,  Cavalry. 

Edison  Albert  Lynn,  Ordnance  Department. 

Lawrence  Cordell  Prizzell,  Cavalry. 

Guy  Humphrey  Drewry.  Ordnance  Department. 

Henry  Davis  Jay.  Field  Artillery. 

Clarence  Maxwell  Culp.  Infantry. 

Ray  Lawrence  Burnell,  Field  Artillery. 

Raphael  Saul  Chavin,  Ordnance  Department. 

TO  be  majors 

Mortimer  Francis  Sullivan,  Cavalry. 

Eggleston  Westley  Peach,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Leslie  Dillon  Carter,  Cavalry. 

Don  Riley,  Infantry. 

Pembroke  Augustine  Brawner,  Infantry. 

Isaac  Leonard  Kitts.  Field  Artillery. 

Fred  Charles  Thomas,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Merrill  Deitz  Mann,  Air  Corps  (temporary  major.  Air 
Corps) . 

James  Bernard  Patterson,  Cavalry. 

Albert  Carl  Poulk.  Air  Corps  (temporary  major.  Air  Corps) . 

Edward  Vincent  Harbeck.  Jr.,  Air  Corps  (temporary  major. 
Air  Corps) . 


Trans  ^er 


,  in  the  Regular  Army 

WARFARE  service 

lieatenant,  Air  Corps. 
THE  Regular  Army 

MAJ3R   generals 


Appointments,  by 

to  chemical 
Robin  Bruce  Epler,  first 

Appointments  in 
TO  be 
Kenyon  Ashe  Joyce 
George  Grimert 

TO  be   BRIG/4>IE^   GENERALS 

Joseph  Warren  Stilwell 
Sherman  P^les 
Bruce  Magruder 
Lloyd  Ralston  Predendall 

POSTilASTERS 
ALi  BAMA 

(3eorge  W.  Floyd,  Alabama  City. 
Otis  B.  Hunter,  Boaz. 
Ernest  W.  Thompson.  Tusl^gee. 
Ethel  D.  Jolly,  Warrior. 

ARlfANSAS 

Max  B.  Wurz,  Bigelow. 
Houston  E.  Mayhew,  Greeibrier. 
Leila  V/.  Freeman,  TjTonzi  i. 
Raymond  M.  Moore,  Vilonja. 


DEL  \WARX 


Harry  K.  Heite,  Dover. 


Fl  ORIDA 


Oliver  K.  Holmes.  Lake  Ci 
Robert  L.  McLester,  West 


m  DIANA 

Daniel  L.  Slaybaugh,  Akrqn. 
Edgar  D.  Lo3an,  Goshen. 
Norma  L.  A.  Koerner,  Hui^Ingburg. 
Albert  Riunbach,  Jasper. 
Anthony  M.  Schuh,  KentUnd. 
Bayard  P.  Russell,  Laurel. 
Lawrence  H.  Barkley,  Mo<ires  Hill. 
Firm  I.  Troup,  Nappanee. 
Retta  M.  House.  North  Salem 
Jesse  M.  Trinkle,  Paoli. 
Earl  C.  McLain,  Swayzee. 
Iva  S.  Turmail,  Vallonia. 
Louis  L.  Langdon,  Wheatliind. 

OWA 

Eunice  Hamilton,  Bedforc 
Amanda  J.  Belt.  Glenwooi  I 
Hal  W.  Campbell,  Harlan 
William  J.  Hollander,  She  don. 
Dudley  A.  Reid.  West  Des  Moines. 
Mary  C.  Ilgen  Fritz,  Wint  irset 

I.\NSAS 

Dean  R.  Marriott.  Eureka 
Norval  W.  Woodworth,  Plains. 

K^TUCKY 

Henry  H.  Snodgrass,  Alva, 

John  W.  Tipton,  Catlettsl  urg. 

Leslie  L.  Patton,  Horse  Csve. 

Clarence  L.  Sharp,  Libert  ^ 

James  Purdon,  Maysville. 

Jack  B.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Mufifordville. 

M4RYLAN0 

Irvin  R.  Rudy,  Oakland. 
Nena  M.  Jamison,  Walketsvllle. 

MAS^CHUSETTS 

Thomas  J.  Drummey.  Eaj  t  Pepperell. 
Armand  L.  Bengle,  Indian  Orchard. 
Frank  C.  Sheridan,  Mayr  ard. 


August  3 


y. 

'aim  Beach. 
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Lawrence  Cotter,  North  Brookflekl. 
Josephine  E.  Dempsey,  South  Ashbumham. 
Anna  Wohlrab,  South  Sudbury. 
James  H.  Anderson,  Ware. 

MICHIGAW 

Helen  M.  Kane,  Algonac. 
George  P.  Siagkris.  Base  Line. 
Carl  V.  Moody,  Copemish. 
Vedah  W.  Haltennan,  De  Witt 
Fred  W.  Schroeder,  East  Detroit. 
Joseph  F.  Roberts,  Elkton. 
Norman  C.  Lee,  Farmington. 
James  L.  Heslop,  Gladwin. 
Leo  G.  Burns.  Kingston. 
Clarence  J.  Maloney,  Mass. 
Edwin  Boyle,  Milford. 
Prank  C.  Miller,  Stevensville. 

MISSOURI 

Ethel  Rose,  Bogard. 
Howard  L.  Stephens.  Eldon. 
Prank  M.  Story,  Kahoka. 
William  G.  Warner,  Lamar. 
Harvey  P.  Nalle.  Pattonsburg. 
Oliver  A.  Cook,  Portageville. 

MONTAHA 

Shebel  Rehal,  Chester. 

NTVADA 

DOTa  E.  Kappler,  Carlin. 
Mabel  L.  Andrews.  Hawthorne. 
Linwood  W.  Campbell,  Pioche. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Roland  A.  Lewin,  Hanover. 
Arthur  L.  Prince,  Manchester. 

NEW  YORK 

Moses  Symington.  Long  Island  City. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Wade  C.  Hill.  Canton. 
Fletcher  C.  Mann,  Pittsbora 

OHIO 
Ray  W.  Senn,  Attica. 
Elmer  E.  Eller.  Cuyahoga  Palls. 

OKLAHOMA 

John  K.  Jones,  Blair. 
Thomas  A.  Gray,  Duncan. 
Laura  A.  Plunkett,  Gould. 
Mona  Clark,  Idabel. 

SOITTH   CAROLINA 

Rufus  R.  McLeod,  Hartsville. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Adolph  M.  Kaufmann,  Colman. 

VIRGINU 

Jay  C.  Lltts,  Norton. 

WASUINGTOir 

Fred  E.  Booth.  Castle  Rock. 
Clyde  P.  Shrauger,  Mount  Vernon. 
Dorothy  H.  Lynch,  Soap  Lake. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Henry  S.  Lambert,  Kenova. 

WISCONSIN 

Joseph  Schmidlkofer,  Chilton. 
George  E.  Shaw,  Cornell. 
Herman  W.  Paff.  Elk  Mound. 
Ira  A.  Kenj-on,  Mellen. 
John  P.  Snyder,  Oconomowoc. 
Herman  H.  Lins,  Spring  Green. 
Robert  L.  Graves,  Viroqua. 
Christian  R.  Mau,  West  Salem. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  ' 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Gunton  Temple 

Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D,  C,  offered 

the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  Thou  who  wert  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
we  rejoice  that  Thou  art  also  the  God  of  their  succeeding 
generations.  Hitherto  Thou  hast  blessed  us.  Thy  mercies 
are  without  number  and  the  treasury  of  Thy  goodness  la 
infinite. 

We  pray  that  we  may  show  forth  our  gratitude  in  lives  of 
devotion.  Pill  our  minds  and  hearts  with  those  desires 
which  Thou  dost  delight  to  satisfy.  May  we  have  such  a 
love  for  Thy  truth  that  we  shall  come  to  know  the  truth 
of  Thy  love. 

Bless  cur  President  and  all  who  are  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  service  in  the  life  of  our  Republic.  Give  them 
wisdom  to  know  and  strength  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
high  calling. 

May  we  be  a  Nation  whose  Grod  is  the  Lord.  Keep  us  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  upward  march  toward  the  final  triumph 
of  peace  and  righteousness. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRCSIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the  House  that  on 
the  following  dates  the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  31.  1939:  | 

H.  R.  153.  An  act  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  commercial 
prints  and  labels,  for  the  purpose  of  copyright  registration, 
to  the  Register  of  Copyrights; 

H.  R.  542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Elizabeth  Watrous; 

H.  R.  1982.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
classify  officers  and  members  of  the  Pire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.  R.  2234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  E.  R.  Covell; 

H.  R.  3623.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Clyde  B.  Steele. 
United  States  Army; 

H.  R.  3673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Allegheny  Forg- 
ing Co.; 

H.  R.  3730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G.  Wynn; 

H.R.  3834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  steam  and  other  operating  engineering  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  February  28,  1887,  as  amended; 

H.R.  4440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Shebestok.  parents  of  Constance  and  Lois  Shebestok; 

H.R.  5660.  An  act  to  include  Lafayette  Park  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  height, 
exterior  design,  and  construction  of  private  and  semipublic 
buildings  in  certain  areas  of  the  National  Capital,"  approved 
May  16,  1930;  and 

H.  R.  6503.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  | 

On  August  1,  1939: 

H.  R.  4647.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  or  Territorial  homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  United  States ;  and 

H.  R.  6076.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registry  of  pursers  and 
surgeons  as  staff  officers  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  imrposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
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H.  R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service; 

H.  R.  6664.  An  act  to  admit  the  American-owned  barges 
Prari  and  Palpa  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
in  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.7089.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
in  advancing  the  science  of  aviation; 

H.R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934 
ed..  title  46.  sec.  481) ;  . 

H.  R.  7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
ea..  title  46.  sec.  464) ; 

H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Major  Gen- 
eral William  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Ma  J.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth;  and 

H  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  establishing  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Virginia   (Merrimac) -Monitor 

Commission.  ^  , 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
a  biU  and  joint  resolution  of  the  followinc  titles.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2868.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  aircraft  for 
the  national  defense;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts  or 
agreements  between  or  among  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  v^ith  respect  to  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such 
States  border,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the  St. 
Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Miimesota  and  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6505.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  imiform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States."  approved  July  1.  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto;  and 

H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport  narcotic 
drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  securities, 
and  paraphernaLa.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  return  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monimient  to  the  pubhc  domain; 

S.  474.  An  act  to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to 
provide  for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispell.  Mont.; 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 

S.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Grice; 

S.  1092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sigvard  C.  Foro; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johannes  or  John.  Julia. 
Michael.  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 
Gentry; 

S.  1816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Montie  S.  Carlisle; 

S.  1821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 

S.  1905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke;  and 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1708)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act."  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Burke. 
and  Mr.  Axtstin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  839)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Retirement 
Act  of  April  23.  1904," 


INTERSTATE   AND   FORE  GN 

Spes  ker 


Mr.  KLEBERG.    Mr. 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
regulate  interstate  and  fore 
quire  labeling  and  to  preven ; 
interstate  commerce;  to  reqi  ire 
spect  to  certain  imported  seei  Is 
Senate  amendments,  and  coqcur 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
ments,  as  follows: 


August  3 

COMMERCE  IN   SEEDS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5625)   to 
gn  commerce  in  seeds;   to  re- 
misrepresentation  of  seeds  in 
certain  standards  with  re- 
;  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
in  the  Senate  amendments, 
the  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 


out  "or  vegetable." 

out  "such  records  as  may  be 

regulations  prescribed  xinder  section  402 

:riod  of  3  years  a  complete  record 

of  each  lot  of  agricultural  seed 


str  ke 


lei 


AUTHORIZING    CERTAIN   PRELIMINARY 


Page  16,  lines  8  and  9,  strike 

Page   16,  lines  9   and   10 
prescribed  by  rules  and 
of  this  act"  and  insert  "for  a 
of  origin,  germination,  and  pur|ty 
offered." 

Page    16,   line   24.    after    "him 
That  such   seeds  produced  or 
offered  for  transportation  to  an^ 
not  be  exempted  from  the  provi  iions 
said  seeds  shall  be  in  compliaice 
of  the  laws  of  such  State.  Tefritory 
exercise  of  Its  police  power,  to 
manner  as  though  such  seed 
exposed  for  sale  in  such  State, 
be  exempted  therefrom  by  reason 
original  packages  or  otherwise 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  here  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ttble. 


.    Insert   "And   provided   further, 
sold  by  him  when  transported  or 
State.  Territory,  or  District,  shall 
B  of  sections  201  and  202  xmless 
with  the  operation  and  effect 

ry,  or  District,  enacted  in  the 

the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 

been  produced,  sold,  offered,  or 

Territory,  or  District,  and  shall  not 
of  being  Introduced  therein  In 


had 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 
FOR  FLdOD  CONTROL 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Ml .  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Spea  cer's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6634) 
amending  previous  Flood  C(ntrol  Acts,  and  authorizing  cer- 
tain preliminary  examinatio  tis  and  surveys  for  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes,  wih  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  ame  ndments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  ol  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  15,  insert: 

"Sec.  3a.  Buffalo  Bayou  and  its  tributaries,  Texas;  the  project 
set  forth  in  House  Docimient  ^o.  456,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and 
authorized  by  Public  Law  No.  ( 85,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  Is  hereby 
modified  in  accordance  with  t  \e  provisions  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  No.  761,  Seventy-flfth  Corgress.  and  all  requirements  of  local 
cooperation  inconsistent  with  5  aid  section  2  are  hereby  eliminated." 
Page  3,  line  13.  after  "Dlstrl:t:".  insert  "Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  author  zed  to  pay  to  said  district  forthwith 
on  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  on  verification  of 
the  fact  that  reimbursable  exp  snditures  in  such  amount  have  been 
made  by  the  district,  and  on  the  agreement  of  the  district,  duly 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  "^  ar.  that  it  will  proceed  immediately 
to  convey  and  transfer  any  as  ;ets  acquired  through  such  expendi- 
tures not  already  conveyed,  but  such  payment  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  actual  transfer  of  titl<  to  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way, 
and  other  property." 

Page  3,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  No.  761,  Seventy-flfth  Congress, 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  t  tie  following:  'Provided  further.  That 
In  all  cases  of  the  acquisition    lereunder  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  District  or  the  Muskingum 
Watershed  Conservancy  District  of  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way,  wherein  the  written  opin  on  of  the  Attorney  General  In  favor 
of  the  validity  of  the  title  to  such  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way   is   or   may   be   required   i  )r   authorized   by   law,   the   Attorney 
General  may,  in  his  discretion   base  such  opinion  upon  a  certificate 
of  title  of  the  district  from  wl  ilch  said  lands,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way  are  to  be  acquired  accc  mpanled  by  an  agreement,  duly  exe- 
cuted by  the  district  in  confor  aiity  with  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  State  where  the  district  in  question  is  situated  to  Indemnify 
the  United  States  against  all   claims,  liabilities,  loss,  expenses,  and 
attorneys'   fees   of   whatsoever   kind   or   nature,   resulting   from   or 
arising  out  of  any  defect  or  d  efects  whatsoever  In  the  title  to  any 
such  lands,  easements,  or  rigt  ts-of-way  so  conveyed  to  the  United 
States,  Including  all  just  com  )ensation.  costs,  and  expenses  which 
may  be  Incurred  in  any  condei  nnation  proceeding  deemed  necessary 
and  Instituted  by  the  United    States  In  order  to  perfect  title  to  any 
such  lands,  easements,  or  righ  ts-of-way.'  " 
Page  3.  line  17,  strike  out  "I  "  and  insert  "6." 
Page  4.  line  9.  after  "Congre  ss:"  Insert  "Provided,  That  the  power 
and  authority  conferred  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938. 
and    previously   conferred,    ujon    the    Federal    Power   Commission 
shall  remain  In  fuU  force  and  effect." 


1939 
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Page  4.  after  Une  23.  Insert: 

"Gre?n  River.  Mass." 

Page  5,  aft<>r  line  4,  insert: 

"Mohawk  River,  N    Y." 

Page  5.  after  line  15.  insert: 

"Purdy  Reservoir  on  Rush  Creek,  OMa." 

Page  5.  after  line  15,  insert: 

"Dirty  Creek.  MXiskogee  County,  Okla." 

Page  5.  after  line  15.  Insert: 

"Mangum-Slat  Fork.  Greer  Cotinty,  Okla." 

Page  5.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"Fairfax-Kaw  City.  Osage  County,  Okla." 

Page  5,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"Hobolochito  River.  Miss." 

Page  5.  after  line  16,  Insert:  • 

"Hatchle  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee." 

Page  5,  after  line  IS.  Insert: 

"Whlteoak  and  Straight  Creeks,  Ohio." 

Page  5,  after  line  21,  Insert: 

"Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries,  Kentucky." 

Page  6.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"South  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Nebraska." 

Page  6.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"Neskowln  Creek.  Oreg." 

Page  6,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"Skykomlsh  River,  Wash." 

Page  6,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  Alamogordo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Pecos 
River.  N.  Mex..  Is  hereby  authorlred  and  declared  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  controlling  fl'XKis.  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Pecos 
River,  providing  for  storage  and  for  delivery  of  stored  waters,  for 
the  reclamation  of  lands,  and  other  beneficial  uses,  and  said  dam 
and  reservoir  shall  be  used,  first,  for  Irrigation:  second,  for  flood 
control  and  river  regulation;  and  third,  for  other  purposes.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secertary  of  War  are  directed  to  report 
to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  the  total  cost  of  said  Alamogordo 
Dam  and  Reservoir  which  Is  properly  allocable  to  flood  control. 
The  appropriation  and  transfer  cf  such  amount  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treausry  to  the  reclamation  fund,  for  credit  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  maximum  obligation  of  the  Carlsbad  Irrigation  district 
to  repay  the  total  cost  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized." 

Page  6.  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"Sec.  8.  In  the  case  of  any  local  flood-protection  work  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  June  28.  1938,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  waive  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936,  with  respect  to  local  coopera- 
tion to  the  extent  of  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for  such 
work.  If  he  flnds.  after  Investigation,  that  the  city  or  town  to  be 
benefited  by  such  work  is,  by  reason  of  its  financial  condition, 
unable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  stich  section  3  with 
respect  to  local  cooperation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wkittington]? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
explain  what  these  amendments  do? 

Mr.  WHl'lTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  submitting 
the  request,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  I  called  a  meeting  cf  that  conunit- 
tee.  which  considered  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  members  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  were 
substantially  in  agreement  as  to  all  of  the  amendments 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  The  one  amendment  I 
refer  to  is  the  so-called  Mint  on  amendment,  which  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  local  flood-control  projects  in  the  Ohio 
Basin  the  President  of  the  United  States  might,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, after  he  had  investigated  the  matter  and  if  he  were 
satisfied  that  any  town  or  city  was  not  able  to  comply  with 
the  local  contribution,  reduce  not  to  exceed  50  percent  that 
local  contribution.  I  may  say  a  similar  provision  in  the 
exact  language  of  the  Minton  amendment  appears  in  the 
act  of  August  28,  1937,  in  which  act  Congress  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $24,877,000  for  flood  control  in  the  Ohio 
Basin.  In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  the  President  of 
the  United  States  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  it  was  only  exercised  in  three  cases,  one 
at  Paducah,  Ky..  and  the  amount  that  the  President  waived 
In  that  case  was  $160,000.  In  the  second  case  it  was  exer- 
cised at  Rockport,  111.,  and  the  amount  waived  was  $4,500. 
It  was  waived  In  a  third  case  at  Golconda,  111.,  and  the 
amount  waived  was  $24,860. 

In  the  act  of  June  28,  1938,  we  authorized  additional  local 
projects  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  aggregating  $50,300,000. 


In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  only  case  where  the  President  would  Ukely  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  discretion  would  be  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  where  the  United  States  Goverrunent  has  a  large 
War  Department  depot,  in  wliich  as  I  am  advised  millions 
of  dollars  of  war  supplies  are  stored. 

That  property  is  not  to  be  available  for  local  taxation  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  taxation  in  order  to  provide  the 
local  contribution.  In  my  judgment.  If  the  President  re- 
duced the  local  contribution  there,  it  would  not  be  in  excess 
of  a  few  himdred  thousand  dollars  at  the  outside.  More- 
over, it  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  committee,  that  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  there  should  be  a  unifonn 
yardstick  adopted  and  tliis  provision  should  be  made  appli- 
cable to  all  basins  and  to  all  projects,  or  else  repealed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  It  should  be  one  or  the 
other.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Be- 
fore I  called  up  this  bill  I  submitted  the  request  to  and  asked 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  give  me  a  report  on  each  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  which  I  expect  to  Incorporate  In  my  re- 
marks as  extended,  in  which  he  states  the  amendments  are 
agreeable  to  him  and  he  has  no  objection  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  These  amendments  have 
the  uniform  support  of  the  gentleman's  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Except  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  Is  not  a  fact  that  the 
President  has  not  yielded  in  any  case  unless  there  was  some 
special  reason? 

Mr.  WHmTNGTON.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  and  I 
have  given  not  only  the  three  cases  but  the  amounts.  The 
amount  he  yielded  on  in  connection  with  these  projects  that 
cost  some  $25,000,000  amounted  to  about  $189,000. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  live  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  At  this 
time  there  are  a  great  many  projects  going  on  there  and 
we  have  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  every  case.  So  the  Idea 
should  not  go  out  that  the  Ohio  Vadley  is  getting  anything. 
In  the  case  of  my  own  town  we  have  paid  every  penny  and 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  every  place  within  a  hundred  miles. 
In  this  one  town  referred  to.  the  Government  has  a  great  in- 
stitution of  its  own  and  the  people  think  the  Government 
ought  to  contribute  something. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ENGLEBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  as  I  understand,  if  there  are  any  inequalities  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  other  projects,  the  committee  will  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  endeavor  to  correct  such 
situations? 

Mr.  WmTTINGTON.    Yes.  | 

In  extending  my  remarks  at  this  point,  under  leave 
granted,  I  repeat  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senate  amendments  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
The  principal  exception  was  In  respect  to  the  so-called 
Minton  amendment,  as  I  have  stat«l.  However,  under  a 
similar  amendment  in  the  act  of  1937  the  President  did 
not  waive  any  local  contribution  by  50  percent.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  in  1937,  and  again  in  1938  and  1939, 
heard  witnesses  in  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  the  Minton 
amendment.  It  applied,  as  I  have  stated,  to  authorizations 
in  the  act  of  August  28,  1937,  amotmting  to  $24,877,000,  but 
the  discretion  was  only  exercised  by  the  President  in  three 
cases  and  in  no  case  did  he  reduce  the  local  contribution  by 
50  percent.  In  the  case  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  a  city  of  some 
40,000  people — that  was  completely  overflowed  in  1937 — the 
President  waived  40  percent  of  the  local  contribution  re- 
quired by  law  and  the  amount  waived  was  $160,000.  At 
Golconda  the  amount  waived  was  45.5  percent  and  the 
amount  was  $24,860.  At  Brookport  he  waived  32.6  percent 
and  the  amoimt  was  $4,500.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  authorized  $50,300,000  for  additional  local 
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protective  works  in  the  Ohio  Basin  and  the  Minton  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable  to  this  increased  authorization  just 
as  an  identical  provision  was  applicable  to  the  prior  au- 
thorization of  $24,877,000.  The  provision  in  1937  was  also 
Inserted  in  the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Flood  Control 
in  the  House  has  taken  the  view  that  a  definite  yardstick 
should  be  applied  to  all  projects  along  all  rivers.  The  com- 
mittee intends  to  report  a  flood-control  bill  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  it  plans  either  to  make  the  Minton 
amendment  applicable  to  aU  local  protective  projects  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country  or  to  repeal  the  same.  It  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  the  President  has  not  waived  the  local  contribu- 
tion unless  the  waiver  is  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. There  is  only  one  case  as  I  have  stated  where  there 
will  likely  be  a  waiver  and  that  is  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.. 
where  the  United  States  Government  has  an  Army  depot 
and  stores  millions  of  dollars  of  Army  equipment.  The 
United  States  property  is  not  subject  to  taxation  to  provide 
the  local  contribution  and  is  one  of  the  principal  properties 
benefited  by  the  flood-control  project.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  waiver  at  JeffersonvUle  will  materially  exceed  the 
veOSrer  that  was  made  at  Paducah. 

The  amendment  in  section  3a  places  the  Buffalo  Bayou. 
Tex.,  flood-control  project  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of 
Houston  on  an  equality  with  flood-control  projects  approved 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  193«. 

With  deference.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  adopted  this  project  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
Public  Document  685.  It  should  have  been  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  The  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  putting  this  project  on  an  equality  with 
other  flood-control  projects  must  not  be  construed  as  a 
precedent.  Flood-control  projects  should  not  be  included  In 
river  and  harbor  bills  and  navigation  projects  should  not 
be  included  in  flood-control  bills,  except  as  navigation  is 
incidental  to  flood  control. 

The  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  the  Muskingum 
project  does  not  change  the  authorization  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Senate  inserted  a  new  section  5  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  titles  in  the  Muskingum  project  and  in  the  Los 
Angeles  project.  The  amendment  was  recommended  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  no  report  had 
been  received  on  a  bill  covering  the  subject  matter  that  was 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  The  Flood 
Control  Committee  only  reported  items  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  which  favorable  reports 
had  been  submitted. 

The  Senate  inserted  section  7  with  respect  to  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Pecos  River.  This  project 
has  been  constructed.  It  is  for  multiple  purposes.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  flood-control  benefits.  The  amendment 
authorizes  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  report  to  Congress  the 
amount  allocable  to  flood  control  and  authorizes  the  deduc- 
tion of  such  amount  in  the  assessment  to  be  collected  from 
property  owners. 

The  Senate  inserted  a  perfecting  amendment  to  section  5 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  which  is  section  6  as  passed 
by  ths  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  the  power  and  authority  con- 
ferred in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  23.  1928,  and  previ- 
ously conferred  upon  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  This  amendment  in  nowise 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  section  with  respect  to  prelimi- 
nary examinations  and  surveys.  The  language  in  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House  is  substantially  the  identical  language  to 
give  effect  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  exempting  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  from  reorganization.  As  shown  by  colloquies  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  time  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  was  under  consideration,  and  particularly  in  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Warren]  and  myself,  the  exemption  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Irom  reorganization  carried  with  the  exemption  the  exemp- 
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tion  of  the  functions  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and  its  head.  It 
was  definitely  understood  and  Intended  by  Congress  that 
flood-control  and  river  and  harbor  works  should  remain 
the  function  of  the  Engineer  Cor  3S.  United  States  Army,  and 
its  head,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  lo  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Waj-  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Certain  powers  were  conferre  d 
Commission  in  the  Flood  Contro 
tion  5  as  it  passed  the  House  etpressly  excepted  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  Power  Commission  in  the  act  of  June  28. 
1938,  and  otherwise  by  other  lav«  s  conferred  upon  the  Power 
Commission,  and  I  quote  from  tlje  language  of  section  5  as  it 
passed  the  House: 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pr  )vlded  by  Congress 


I  may  also  add  that  the  House 
not  only  agreed  to  the  Senate 
but  before  submitting  the 
amendments  I  not  only 
Committee  on  Flood  Control, 
members  of  the  committee,  but 
guished  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  amendments  after  we  wete 
objectionable  to  the  Chief  of 
include  the  following  letter  from 
Gen.  J.  L.  Schley,  to  me,  dated 


Committee  on  Flood  Control 

amendments  as  herein  stated 

requ(  St  to  concur  in  the  Senate 

follow(d  the  action  of  the  House 

in<  luding  the  ranking  minority 

I  conferred  with  the  distin- 

We  only  agreed  to  the 

advised  that  they  were  not 

EJigincers,  and  under  leave  I 

the  Chief  of  Engineers,  MaJ. 

August  2. 1939.  to  wit: 


H  3use. 


OmcE  or 


ti 


gua]  anleed 


Hon.  Wnx  M.  Whitfington, 
House  of  Representatives 
My   Dear  Judt.e   Whittington: 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate 
and.  in  accordance   with  your 
my  views  thereon. 

The  first  amendment  added  by 
merce,  consists  of  broadening  language 
which  will  enable  this  Department 
of  funds  already  appropriated  pur!  uant 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Jt  ne 
mcnt    would    authorize   the    Attorney 
lands,  easements,  and  rlghts-of-wa 
the  district  concerned  and  as  gua 
has  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
authorized  the  Department  to  mike 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Pecos  F  Iver 
much  of  the  cost  of  that  reservoii 
it  being  understood  that  no  appropriation 
contemplated.     In  addition,  there 
Senate,  amendments  which  are  diicu 

One  to  place   the  Buffalo  Bayo  i 
thorized  by  Public.  No.  685,  Sevent  sr 
ditions    of    the    Flood    Control    Ac 
further    amendment    safeguarding 
Power  Commission.  In  accordance 
ferred.     After  careful  consideration 
can    see    no    reason    why    the 
objectionable. 

There  have  also  been  added  sev^al 
nary   examinations   and   surveys 
have  been  considered  in  each  insti 

The  final  amendment  proposed  ( 
operate  to  authorize  the  President 
the  estimated  cost  of  lands, 
or  towns  in  the  Ohio  River  Basil 
to  bear  the  full  cost.     This 
for  determination  by  the  Congresi 
in  interposing  any  objection  to  tl 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  of   a  s  milar 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  Augu  it 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  ], 


War  Department. 
rHE  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  August   2,  1939. 


Wamington.  D.  C. 

have  carefully  considered  the 

the  pending  flood-control  bill 

I   am  pleased   to  give   you 


easera  ;nts 


amend  ment 


upon  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  June  28,  1938.    Sec- 


reqi  lest. 


he  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
for  the  Muskingum  project 
to  make  immediate  payment 
to  authority  contained  in 
28,  1938.     A  further  amend- 
General    to    accept   title    to 
upon  a  certificate  of  title  from 
by  it.    This  amendment 
general.     The  final  amendment 
a  study  of  the  Alamogordo 
.  -,-,  N.  Mex..  to  determine  how 
is  chargeable  to  flood  control, 
of  flood-control  funds  is 
were  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
ssed  as  follows: 
Tex.,   project,   previously   au- 
-fifth  Congress,  under  the  con- 
approved    June    28,    1938.      A 
the    interests    of    the    Federal 
fith  authorities  previously  con- 
upon  your  specific  request.  I 
aitendments    above    outlined    are 


._.  authorities  to  make  prelimi- 

The    examinations   and   surveys 

nee  and  are  found  desirable. 

n  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  would 

to  waive  up  to  50  percent  of 

its.  and  rights-of-way  for  cities 

found  to  be  financially  unable 

opens  a  question  of  policy 

However.  I  don't  feel  Justified 

extension  to  the  communities 

policy  authorized  by   the 

26.  1937. 


ScHLXT,   Major  General. 

Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol  ijection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [^  j.  Whittington]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  V  ible 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con 


sent  to  extend  the  remarks  I 


just  made  and  to  include  the 


letter  referred  to  from  the  Ch  ef  of  Engineers  dated  August 
2.  1939. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittincton]? 
There  was  no  objection. 

KXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  biU  H.  R.  6618.  and  Include  therein  a  brief 
sUtement  and  analysis  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Carter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ltjthir  A.  Johnson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

Mr  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  2001)  for  the 
equalization  of  letter  carriers,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Virginia?      [After  a   pause.]      The  Chair 

hears   none,  and   appoints  the   following   conferees:    Mr. 

RoMJUE,  Mr.  BuRCH,  Mr.  Whelchel,  Mr.  Blackney.  and  Mr. 

Austin. 

muskingum  river  canal,  beverly,  ohio 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  number  of  House  bills  relating  to  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  has  made  but  minor  amendments  to  them.  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  these  bills  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.  R.  3375)  to  authorize  M.  H.  Gildow 
to  construct  a  free,  movable,  pontoon  footbridge  across  Mus- 
klngiun  River  Canal  at  or  near  Beverly,  Ohio,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Line  3.  after  "GUdow",  Insert  ",  hU  heirs  or  legal  representatives." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TOLL  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  CASSVILLE,  WIS. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6049) 
authorizing  the  village  of  Cassvllle,  Wis.,  or  its  assigns,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  Cassville.  Wis.,  and  to  a  place  at  or 
near  the  village  of  Outtenberg,  Iowa,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "reasonable." 

Page  3.  line  4,  after  "interest".  Insert  "at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
6  percent  per  annum." 

Page  3.  line  4.  after  "and",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
Insert  "reasonable."  ^  ^     ^,.     „  ._ 

Page  3.  line  5.  after  "cost".  Insert  "as  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  PubUc  Roads." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TOLL   BRIDGE   ACROSS  THE   CONNECTICrT   RIVER.  HARTFORD,   CONN. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6353) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  ConnecUcut, 
acting  by  and  through  any  agency  or  commission  thereof,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  River  at  or  near  Hartford.  Conn.,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  9,  strike  out  "reasonable." 

Page  2.  line  9,  after  "mterest".  Insert  "^t  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
6  percent  per  annum."  I 

Page  2.  line  ».  after  "and".  Insert  "reasonable."  I 

Page  2.  line  9,  after  "cost".  Insert  "as  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  | 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  w^as  laid  on  the  table.  | 

TOLL   BRIDGE  ACROSS   THE   ST.  LOUIS   RIVER    EFTWEEN   THE   STATES 
or   MINNESOTA   AND    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6475)  to 
authorize  the  city  of  Duluth.  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the  St.  Louis  River  between 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  foflows: 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "a  point  In." 

Page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "as  approved,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Superior,  WU..  and." 

Page  5.  line  11,  after  "owned",  insert  "by  the  city  of  DtUuth, 
and  shall  be." 

Page  5,  line  12,  after  "Duluth",  Insert  "and  the  city  of  Superior." 

Page  5.  after  line  20.  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  The  city  of  Superior,  Douglas  County,  State  of  WiEconstn, 
shall  share  equally  with  said  city  of  D\iluth  In  the  consideration 
and  determination  of  all  questions  with  respect  to  the  exercise  by 
the  city  of  Duluth  of  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  prlvUeges  con- 
ferred upwn  the  city  of  Duluth  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and 
none  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  prlvUeges  herein  conferred  shaU  be 
exercised  by  said  city  of  Duluth  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  city  of  Superior  as  expressed  by  resolution  of  the  city 
councU  of  said  city  of  Superior." 

Page  5,  ime  21.  strike  out  "5"  and  insert  "6." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BETWEEN  DELTA  POINT.  LA., 

AND   VICKSBURG.   MISS. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3224) 
creating  the  Louisiana-Vicksburg  Bridge  Commission;  defin- 
ing the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said  commission;  and 
authorizmg  said  commission  and  its  successors  and  assigns  to 
piu-chase,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  or  near  Delta  Point,  La.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments.  j 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  v 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  all  after  "act",  down  to  and  including 
"act",  in  line  9,  and  Insert  "Whenever,  and  for  the  time  only,  that 
said  bridge  la  not  in  operative  condition  by  reason  of  accident, 
damage,  repair,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  said  Com- 
mission, said  Commission  and  its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby 
authorized  to  maintain  and  operate  a  ferry,  or  ferries,  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  withm  15  miles  of  said  bridge,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limiUtions  contained  In  this  act:  Provided,  That 
the  acquisition  and  operation  of  a  ferry  or  ferries  shall  only  be 
In  the  event  that  the  condition  of  said  bridge  Is  such  that  It 
cannot  be  used  and  as  soon  as  repaired  or  again  usable  no  ferry 
or  ferries  shall  be  operated:  Provided  further,  That  no  permission 
shall  be  given  for  the  operation  of  a  ferry  or  ferries  within  15 
mUes  of  said  bridge  without  the  direct  repeal  of  this  seaion  of  the 

act " 

Page  9.  line  18.  strike  out  aU  after  "to",  down  to  and  Including 
"provide"  to  line  21  and  Insert  "railroad  or  railroads  using  bridge." 

Page  10,  line  5,  after  "property",  insert  "only  Insofar  as  it  U 
essential  and  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  bridge." 

Page  10,  line  10.  strike  out  all  after  "persons",  down  to  and 
Includmg  "Mississippi"  In  line  12  and  Insert  "one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  from  the  congressional 
district  m  the  State  of  Louisiana  wherein  is  located  the  west  ap- 
proach to  said  bridge,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi  from  the  congressional  district  in  the  Stata 
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of  Mississippi  wherein  la  located  the  east  approach  to  said  bridge 
and   one   of  whom  shaU   be  appointed   by   the   Commissioner   of 

Page  10*  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  "Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire" 
and  Insert  ••Commlseicner  of  Public  Roads."  ^     ^^     ^  ^ 

Page  10.  line  23,  after  "appointed".  Insert  "and/or  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  as  herein  provided." 

Page  11.  line  1,  strike  out  -Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
sert "Federal  Works  Agency." 

Page  11.  line  14.  strike  out  "$500"  and  insert  "$1,200. 

Page  13.  after  line  21.  Insert: 

"Sec  13  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  said  bridge  by  said  Com- 
mission shall  not  Include  goodwill,  going  value,  or  prospective 
revenues  or  profits,  but  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
actual  cost  of  construction,  less  a  reasonable  deduction  for  actual 
depreciation  In  value;  (2)  the  actual  cost  of  acquiring  Interests 
in  the  necessary  real  property;  (3)  actual  financing  and  promotion 
costs  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
a  bridge  and  Its  approaches  and  acquiring  such  Interests  in  the 
necessary  real  property;  and  (4)  actual  expenditures  for  necessary 
improvements."  ^  , 

Page  13.  line  22.  strike  out  "13"  and  Insert  "14. 

Page  14.  line  1.  strike  out  "14"  and  Insert  "15." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

^^OC.AL  DELIVERY  R.ATE  ON  CERTAIN  FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 

M^^ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
The  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2893)  to  provide 
for  the  local  delivery  rate  on  certain  first-class  mail  matter. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  if  this  bill  increases  the  distance  over  the  regular 
zones  that  are  now  in  existence  in  the  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  ROMJUE.    No;  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  this  bill  have  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads? 

Mr.  ROMJUE.     It  has. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fellows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  proviso  in  section  1001  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1932  (relating  to  postal  rates)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  •Provided.  That  such  additional  rate  shall  not  apply  to 
flrst-class  matter  mailed  for  local  delivery  or  for  delivery  wholly 
within  a  county  the  population  of  which  exceeds  1.000.000.  pro- 
vided said  county  Is  entirely  within  a  corporate  city  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.! 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 

(RoUNo.  153) 

Barnes  Dtneell  Kennedy.  Martin  Reed.  N.  T. 

Bates.  Ky.  DUter  Kunkel  RockefeUer 

Boren  Douglas  Lanham  Ryan 

Byron  Eaton.  Calif.  Leslnskl  Schaefer.  lU. 

Caldwell  Eaton,  N.  J.  Ludlow  Schwert 

Chapman  Fernandez  McGranery  Secrest 

Cluett  Fish  McMillan.  Thos.  S  Short 

Coffee  Nebr.  P.tzpatrlck  Marnuson  Steams,  N.H. 

Collins  Polger  Ma-ssingale  Stefan 

Cooley  Ford.  Lcland  M.  MttcheU  Sumners.  Tex. 

Creal  Ford.  Thomas  P.  ONeal  Sweeney 

Crowe  Green  Patman  Thill 

Crowther  Harrington  Powers  5?^'*f  •  ^2*?.°  ^ 

Cummlngs  Holmes  Rabaut  Woodruff.  Mich. 

Curley  Hook  Rankin 

Dies  Johnson,  Izid.  Beece.  Tenn. 
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The   SPEAKER.     On   this   rot   call   367   Members   have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  qu)rura. 
Further  proceedings  under  th(   call  were  dispensed  with. 

ASSISTANT   TO   THE   SURGEON    GENERAL 

Mr  BULWINKLE.     Mr.  Speake  r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1899)  to  provide 

for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned  i  nedical  officer  of  the  Public 

Health  Service  to  serve  as  assists  nt  to  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Jill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reser  dng  the  right  to  object,  are 
you  putting  on  another  assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General? 
Mr.  BULWINKLE.    To  the  Su  geon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 
Mr.  RICH.    Is  this  putting  on  a  new  assistant? 
Mr.  BULWINKLE.    It  is  just  giving  the  man  the  rank 
provided  in  the  measure.    This  is  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a 

commissioned  medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

to  serve  as  assistant  to  the  Surj  eon  General  and  be  Acting 

Surgeon  General  in  the  absence  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  bill  was  strongly  recommenied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  and  has  the  approval  a  I  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  was  unanimously  reported  b]   the  Senate  Committee  on 

Finance  and  passed  in  the  Serate  by  imanimous  consent. 

The  expansion  of  the  work  o    the  Public  Health  Service 

has  imposed  administrative  respc  nsibilities  upon  the  Surgeon 

General  which  are  more  than  h(  alone  can  meet.    In  recent 

years  two  additional  administrat  ve  divisions  have  been  added 

to  the  Bureau,  namely,  the  Divijion  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 

the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases,  and  many  new  functions 

have  been  imposed  upon  the  Se:  vice  by  statute.    There  is  a 

distinct  need  that  statutory  proi  ision  be  made  for  the  detail 

of  an  experienced  administrative  officer  to  assist  the  Surgeon 

General  in  his  work. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  Surgeon  General  has  re- 
moved from  one  of  the  administ  ative  divisions  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  most  experienc  id  in  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Service  and  has  assigned  o  him  a  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  work  devolving  upcn  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  However,  this  officer  i ;  unable  to  assume  the  duties 
ajid  responsibilities  of  the  Sur(  eon  General  in  his  absence 
because  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902, 
that  the  Assistant  Surgeon  Geieral.  senior  in  total  Public 
Health  Service,  shall  assume  th( ;  duties  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  his  absence.  Consequen  ly  the  duties  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  such  an  instance  devolve  upcn  a  division  chief 
who  is  relatively  unfamiliar  vith  them  and  who  is  fully 
occupied  with  duties  of  his  own 

The  proposed  legislation  wi  1  remedy  this  situation  by 
enabling  the  Surgeon  General  to  detail  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  Surgeon  Gene'al  established  by  the  bill  a 
commissioned  medical  officer  pa  ssessed  of  the  experience  and 
qualifications  to  enable  him  to  aid  the  Surgeon  General  in 
his  work  and  who.  in  the  absence  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
can  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  officer. 
The  bill  will  permit  a  new  Surgeon  General  to  select  an 
administrative  assistant  of  his  own  choosing  and  will  allow 
conformance  with  the  practice  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  detailing  commissioned  medical  officers  for  service  in 
Washington  for  periods  of  n(»t  longer  than  8  years. 

The  total  increase  in  cost  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
will  not  exceed  $300  per  annuni.  The  maximum  salary  and 
allowances  of  the  new  position  will  be  $7,500  p)er  year,  which 
is  only  $300  in  excess  of  that  of  the  existing  grades  of  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  and  Med  cal  Director  from  which  the 
officer  detailed  to  the  new  posit  lOn  will  be  selected.  The  bill 
does  not  increase  the  number  o ;  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  position  vacated  by  the  officer 
detailed  to  serve  as  assistant  ]to  the  Surgeon  General  will 
remain  open  while  he  is  thus  serving. 
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The  increase  in  salary  will  be  only  $300  over  that  of  the 
existing  grades  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  medical 
director.  The  maximum  salary  and  allowances  of  these 
grade's  is  $7,200.  The  maximum  salary  and  allowances-of  the 
new  position  will  be  $7,500.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  officer 
selected  for  this  position  will  be  from  a  $7,200  grade. 

The  bill  does  not  increase  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers  In  the  Public  Health  Service.  Congress  places  a  nu- 
merical limitation  on  the  number  of  commissioned  officers  in 
the  annual  appropriation  act.  No  Increase  in  the  number 
of  commissioned  officers  will  be  requested  on  account  of 
S.  1899. 

The  officer  who  wIH  serve  as  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  S.  1899  will  be  selected  by  the 
Surgeon  General  from  the  regular  commissioned  corps  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  general  fitness  for  the  position.  The 
position  which  he  vacates  to  become  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon 
General  will  remain  open  while  he  Is  thus  serving,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  appointment  as  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General  he  will  return  to  the  same  position  which 
he  would  have  occupied  had  he  not  been  so  appointed.  This 
system  is  applicable  to  an  officer  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  for  a  time  as  Surgeon  General  and  to 
officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure  as  chiefs  of  the  administrative  divisions  and 
designated  as  Assistant  Surgeons  General  while  so  serving. 
TTiese  provisions  are  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  after  approval  by  the  President.  The 
positions  of  Surgeon  Greneral  and  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
are  established  by  act  of  Congress.  Similarly,  the  proposed 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  would  be  estab- 
lished by  S.  1899. 

Numerical  replacements  of  officers  in  any  grade  and  any 
length  of  service  who  may  die  or  otherwi5e  vacate  their  po- 
sitions can  be  made  only  by  employing  new  officers  entering 
at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  and  entering  grade.  This  is  specified 
by  the  act  of  April  9,  1930.  which  provides  that  the  conditions 
of  promotion,  pay.  and  allowances  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be  the  same  as  for  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill  (S.  1899) , 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  shall  be  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  commissioned  medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
detailed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who 
ehall  be  known  as  the  Asslsunt  to  the  Surgeon  General,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe 
and  shall  act  as  Stirgeon  General  during  the  absence  or  dls- 
abUlty  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  In  the  event  that  there  Is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Assistant  to 
the  Surgeon  General,  while  serving  as  such  Assistant,  shall  have 
a  rank  in  the  Public  Health  Service  which  shall  correspond  to  that 
held  by  a  brigadier  general  In  the  United  States  Army,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  aUowances  as  a  brigadier  general 
In  the  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    HEALTH    COUNCIL    MSMBEBS 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1540)  to  adjust 
the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  not  in  the  regular  emplojmient  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
explain  what  this  is. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  This  bill  is  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council,  which  was  established  in 
1900,  be  allowed  $25  per  day.  This  will  entaU  an  additional 
expense  of  $540  to  the  Government.    Tliese  doctors  come 


from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  this  measure 
puts  them  in  line  with  the  others. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
compensation  of  those  members  <rf  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  National  Advisory  Health  Council  is  an  ad- 
visory board  for  the  Public  Health  Service.     The  council 
consults  with  the  Surgeon  General  relative  to  investigations 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  such  investigations,  and  advises  the 
Surgeon  General  in  respect  to  public -health  activities.    It  is 
composed  of  14  members.  4  of  whom  are  ex  officio  and  serve 
without  additional  compensation.    The  10  members  not  in 
the  regular  employment  of  the  Government  receive  under 
existing  law  enacted  over  37  years  ago — section  5  of  the  act 
of  July  1,  1902 — compensaUon  of  $10  per  day  while  serving  In 
conference,  together  >^'ith  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses.    Under  the  bill  these  members 
would,  while  in  conference,  receive,  instead  of  $10  per  day, 
compen.sation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  not  to  exceed  $25  per  day.    Members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  a  similar  organi2ation,  re- 
ceive under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
Act,  approved  August  5,  1937,  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$25  per  day  during  the  time  spent  In  attending  meetings  and 
for  time  devoted  to  official  business.     It  would  seem  only 
proper  that  there  be  authority  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  on  the 
same  basis,  since  no  difference  exists  between  the  members  of 
the  two   councils  either  in  their  reputation   and  scientific 
standing  or  In  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  utilization  of  the  services 
of  council  members  outside  of  conference  but  in  connection 
with  conference  matters,  and  authorise  payment  for  such 
services  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  that  they  would 
receive  while  in  conference.  At  times  problems  arise  in  which 
the  advice  of  only  one  or  two  members  of  the  council  specially 
conversant  with  the  subject  matter  is  required.  This  may, 
for  example,  necessitate  a  visit  to  a  field  station  where  the 
work  is  carried  on  or  the  critical  review  of  a  scientific  report. 
It  is  believed  that  work  of  this  kind  should  not  be  done  with- 
out remuneration. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported the  bill  with  amendments  which  provide  for  the  fix- 
ing of  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25  per 
day  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  rather  than  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  These  amendments  are  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  on  July  1,  1939,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Federal  Secur- 
ity Administration,  pursuant  to  reorganization  plan  No.  I 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on  April  25,  1939. 

The  total  estimated  annual  expenditures  under  the  bill  wiH 
be  $1,650,  which  will  represent  an  increase  of  $990  per  annum 
over  existing  expenditures  in  this  connection.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  expectation  of  two  regular  meetings  each  year 
of  the  council  totaling  3  dajrs  in  all — one  of  1  day  and  one  of 
2  days — which  will  be  attended  by  all  10  nongovernmental 
members  of  the  council,  and  on  the  use  of  6  nongovenunental 
members  of  the  council  an  average  of  6  days  each  per  year 
outside  of  conference. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  cost  will  be  about  $990 
per  aimum. 

There  are  14  members  of  the  council.    Only  10  of  these 
are  affected.    Tlie  other  4  are  ex  officio  and  receive  no  per 
diem  allowance. 
There  are  two  meetings  each  year  totaling  3  days. 
The  present  cost  of  10  members  at  these  meetings  at  $10 
per  day  is  $300. 
The  cost  at  the  proposed  rate  of  $25  per  day  will  be  $750. 
The  additional  cost  of  this  item  Is  therefore  $450. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it  may  be  necessary  to  utilize 
the  services  of  six  of  the  members  for  an  additional  6  days 
^ach  year, 
^t  the  old  rate  of  $10  a  day  this  would  cost  $360. 

At  the  new  rate  of  $25  a  day  it  will  cost  $900. 

The  additional  cost  of  this  item  is  therefore  $540. 

The  total  additional  cost  will  therefore  be:  Item  No.  4. 
$450;  item  No.  5,  $540.  or  a  total  of  $990. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  In  line  9,  alter  the  word  "the"  strike  out  the  words 
••Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  Insert  "Pederal  Secxirlty  Adminis- 
trator";  and  the  same  amendment  In  line  7,  page  2. 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

REPLY  TO  PATENT  OFnCE  ACTIONS 

Mr  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6878)  to  amend 
section  4894  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  tiUe  35.  sec. 
37).  with  a  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

In  line  6.  after  the  word  "days"  Insert  "or  any  extensions  thereof." 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  change  niade  by  the 
Senate  makes  it  more  nearly  certain  thnt  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  will  have  authority  to  extend  the  time  of  re- 
sponse by  applicants  to  the  cface  action  if  it  seems  fair  and 
equitable  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PAYMENT  OF  FINAL  FEES  ON  ALLOWED  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Spr-akers  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6874)  to  repeal 
section  4897  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sec.  38) 
and  amend  sections  4885  and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
^oTs.  C,  title  35.  sees.  41  and  78),  which  simplifies  the  pro- 
cedure in  respect  of  paying  final  fees  on  allowed  applications 
for  patents. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "by"    down  to  and  Including  the  word    "Dy",  in  line  8. 

In  line  9.  after  the  word  "That",  strike  out  the  words  "upon  proof 

satisfactory."  .    ^     ^  i 

And  In  line  10.  after  the  word  "patents",  strike  out  the  balance 

of  line  10  and  all  of  line  11  and  insert  "may  in  his  discretion  receive 

me  final  fee  if."  ^  ^^  ..       ^ 

And  on  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  the  words  "three  months    and 

Insert  "six  months'." 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
understand  if  this  is  passed  it  only  extends  the  time  for  60 
days  for  an  applicant  to  make  his  final  payment  of  the  fee  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  The  old  law  provided  that  the  man  must 
pay  his  fee  within  6  months.  The  bill  that  the  House  passed 
provided  for  3  months.  The  Senate  amendment  provides 
that  it  shall  remain  at  6  months,  and  we  have  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  RICH.  In  other  words,  the  bUl  just  gives  him  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  pasrment  of  the  fees. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Yes. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tab  e. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CERT  MN  EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Sj)eaker.  I 


take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R.  6747)  relating 


August  3 


concurred  in  and  a  motion 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 


to  whom  the  provisions  of 
me  20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608: 


to  the  retirement  of  employees 

section  6  of  the  act  approved 

U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  33,  sic.  763) ,  as  amended,  apply, 

with  a  Senate  amendment  therel  o,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 

amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlem  in  from  Virginia  asks  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  tie  Speaker's  table  the  biU. 
H.  R.  6747,  with  a  Senate  ameiidment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment.    Is  t  lere  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wfll  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


strike  out   all   after   the   enacting 
"That  any  ofBcer   or  employee 
on  June  30,  1939,  meets  the  req 
to  age  and  period  of  service)    of 
June    20,    1918    (40    Stat.    608;    U 
amended  or  stlpplemented.  and 
64  years  prior  to  July  1,  1940,  or   ( 
or  position  abolished  prior  to  July 
of  the  head  of  his  executive  depa 
compensation   as   provided   in  said 
That  no  such  officer  or  employee  s 
he   shall   have   been   in   the   servic^ 
than  30  years  at  the  time  of 
to  whom  this  act  applies  who  is 
reaching    the    age    of    65    years    e 
become  eligible  for  retirement  In 
of  said  section  6  of  the  act  of 
retired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  i 
tion   6   to   any   officer   or   employee 
whom  this  act  does  not  apply." 


The  SPEAKER.    The 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was 


SEIZTJRE  AND  FORFEITD  RE  OF  VESSELS.  ETC. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Sp<aker.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  taice  from  the  Speakeijs  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6556) 
to  provide  for  the  seizure  and 
end  aircraft  used  to  transport 


clause   and   insert : 

the   Lighthouse   Service   who, 

qultements    (except  those  relating 

^ctlon  6  of  the  act  approved 

8.   C,   title   33,    sec.   763).   as 

wtio  shall   (1)    reach  the  age  of 

2)   be  the  occupant  of  an  office 

1,   1940,  may  in  the  discretion 

depaj-tment  be  retired  with  annual 

section   6:  Provided,   hotoever, 

siall  be  retired  hereunder  unless 

of  the   Government  not   less 

retirement.     Any  officer  or  employee 

not  retired  hereunder  prior  to 

siall,    upon    reaching    such    age. 

accordance  with  the  provisions 

,:une  20,  1918,  and  may  not  be 

t  lis  act.     Nothing  contained'  In 

afffct  the  application  of  said  sec- 

of   the   Lighthouse   Service   to 


question  is  on  concurring  in  the 
concurred  in. 


forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles, 

narcotic  drugs,  firearms,  and 

counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  i  ecurities,  and  paraphernalia. 


and  for  other  purposes,  with  j    Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlei  nan  from  Virginia  asks  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.  R. 
6556.  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Cl^rk  will  report  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  4.  after  "that"  Insirt 
car  or  engine,  the  owner,  or   (2) 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft.'" 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.     Mr 


(1)   in  the  case  of  a  railway 
in  the  case  of  any  other  such 


Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right 


to  object  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  gentleman  explain 
what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Si  eaker.  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
road, a  railroad  train  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  Govern- 
ment unless  the  owner  of  the  train  knew  it  was  carrying 
contraband. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  An*  what  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
amend  is  the  bill  respecting  me  importation  of  marihuana 
and  guns  and  the  usual  impleiients  of  burglars? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  ia  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Ani  I  the  Senate  amends  it  so  that 
a  railroad  car  will  not  be  con  iscated? 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Unless  the  owner  of  a  railroad  knew 
the  car  was  hauling  contraband. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  because 
that  was  clearly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  law, 
confiscating  a  whole  railroad  for  such  derehction. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  railroad  has  never  yet  been  for- 
feited, and  we  think  this  amendment  is  rather  immateriaL 

Mr.  .JENKINS  of  Ohio.    I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
What  about  a  ship?  Suppose  a  purser  is  guilty  of  such  a 
thing.    Will  you  forfeit  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the 
language. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  the 
owner  or  the  master  of  such  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  conductor, 
driver,  pilot,  or  other  person  In  charge  of  such  vehicle  or  aircraft 
was  at  the  time  ol  the  alleged  Illegal  act  a  consenting  party  or 
privy  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  concurring  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

AMENDING   EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  1708)  to  amend 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  with  amendment  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  V/alter,  Mr.  Guyer  of  Kansas,  and  Mr, 

MiCHENER. 

extension  or  remarks 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  cheap  electricity 
with  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

commodity  credit  corporation  appropriation 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  C.  A.  Buettel,  the  president  of  the  Colorado 
Farm  Bureau  Federation : 

BtmLiNCTCN,  Coix>.,  AugvAt  3,  1939. 
Ctongressman  Johw  A.  MAaTrn. 

Washington.  D.  C* 

The  error  In  failure  to  include  in  the  deficiency  bill  $119,000,000 
will  be  the  wrecking  of  farm  prices.  We  lUge  every  effort  be  made 
to  correct  this  mistake. 

C.   A.  BUE.-1TLL. 

President,  Colorado  Farm  Bureau. 
I  have  sent  the  farm  leader  the  following  answer: 

AUGXJST  3,  1939. 
Mr.  C.  A.  BuL-rru.. 

President,  Colorado  Farm  Bureau,  Burlinffton.  Colo.: 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  appropriation  amendment 
carried  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  a  voice  vote  95  to  94.  On 
teller  vote  It  was  defeated  116  to  110.  Under  the  rules  no  defeated 
amendment  can  be  voted  on  in  the  House.  A  motion  was  ready  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  report  it  back  carrying  the 
appropriation.  This  motion  was  forestalled  by  Mr.  Taber.  of  New 
York,  a  leader  of  the  Republican-Democratic  coalition  new  In  con- 
trol of  the  House,  who  was  entitled  to  recognition  and  who  offered 


a  motion  to  recommit  the  bUl  with  Instructions  to  strike  out  a  minor 
surveying  expenditure  of  flOO.OOO.  It  was  a  purely  parliamentary 
move  to  prevent  a  favorable  roU  call  vote  on  the  appropriation. 
I  regard  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  appropriation  as  the 
caost  beneficial  of  all  farm-aid  expenditures. 

John  A.  Martin,  M.  C. 

And  also  the  following  telegram  from  the  Farmers  Union 
and  others  stressing  the  vital  necessity  of  the  appropriation: 

8t.  Paxil,  BIinn..  Atigiut  2,  1939. 
Hon.  John  A.  Martin, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D"  C: 
We  are  anxazed  at  the  decision  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  disproving  the  deficiency  appropriations  of  $119.- 
000,000  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  would  definitely 
eliminate  the  corn-loan  program  and  eventually  destroy  the  wheat- 
and  rye-loan  programs  If  the  Appropriations  Committee's  position 
should  be  sustained  by  the  Congress.  Without  the  loan  programs 
for  these  three  commodities  they  would  hit  an  all-time  low  price  in 
history.  The  result  of  such  a  price  debacle  would  envelop  several 
hundred  thousand  more  farm  families  Into  the  cataclysm  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Attempts  to  balance  the  Budget  at  such  a  cost  is  In  no 
sense  a  move  of  economy.  Admittedly  the  present  farm  programs 
for  price  and  income  are  inadequate  and  incorrplele,  but  that  is  no 
Justification  for  abandoning  the  present  props  to  hold  up  farm 
prices.  We  hcpe  the  House  of  Representatives  will  override  the 
decision  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

National  Farmles  Union, 

National  Federation   of  Grain  Cooperativbs 

Wheat  Conservation  Conterknob, 

M.  W.  Thatcher,  Legislative  Representative. 

I  regard  this  as  the  most  beneficial  bit  of  farm  aid  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  House  have  ever  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  asked  for  in  the  President's  Budget. 
[Applause.] 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record. 

TTie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

1 

PtJRCHASE     OP     BEER     ON     CRETIT     BT     RrTAILEPvS — ^VETO     MESSAGE 

(H.  DOC.  NO.  467) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  5137,  an 
act  "to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  beer  on  credit  by  retailers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
know  of  no  legislation  which  has  ever  undertaken  to  order 
that  some  special  kind  of  industrial  product  be  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  solely  for  cash.  To  establish  the  principle  that 
retailers  must  pay  cash  for  any  special  article  opens  the 
door  to  similar  legislation,  not  only  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  for  the  entire  country,  whereby  the  Congress 
could  select  this,  that,  or  the  other  product  and  command 
that  the  manufacturer  thereof  cease  selling  it  on  credit. 

I  imderstand  that  this  bill  is  urged  by  brewers  because  they 
have  not  had  wholly  favorable  results  from  selling  beer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  retailers  by  the  usual  credit  pro- 
cedure. This  bill  would  allow  whisky  to  continue  to  be  sold 
on  credit.  The  question  of  unfavorable  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  brewers  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  a  matter  that 
lies  within  their  own  selling  practices.  They  should  con- 
tinue to  sell  only  to  such  retailers  as  they  have  had  good 
experience  with.  That  is  the  usual  custom  adc^Jted  by  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  Nation. 

Frankixn  D.  Roosevext. 

The  White  House,  August  3.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  message 
and  the  accompanying  bill  be  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MINtMTTM  ACE    (SEA)    CONVENTION — MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDKHT 
OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  466) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
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the  Clerk  and.  together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

To  fuinil  the  obligations  of  this  Government  under  the 
Minimum  Age  (Sea)  Convention  (Revised).  1936.  I  transmit 
herewith  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  the 
enclosed  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  accom- 
panying draft  bill  to  implement  the  Convention. 

This  bill  was  prepared  by  an  interdepartmental  committee 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  questions  involved.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  employment  of  minors  on  American  vessels  com- 
parable to  the  standards  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  interstate  traffic  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor.  These  standards  consist  in  a  basic  mini- 
mum age  of  16  years  for~employment  on  small  vessels  and 
a  minimum  age  of  18  years  for  employment  on  large  vessels 
and  in  certain  other  maritime  employments  considered  to  be 
particularly  hazardous  or  detrimental  to  the  health  and  weU- 
being  of  minors  of  such  ages. 

I  heartily  recommend  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  it  will  extend  still  further  our  frontiers  of  social 
progress  by  erecting  additional  safeguards  against  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  at  immature   ages. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Convention  heretofore  ratified  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wUl  become  effective  for 
the  United  States  on  October  29.  1939,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  legislation  be  enacted  at  this  session  of  the 

Congress.  ^  ^ 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Thi  White  House.  July  21.  1939. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  brief  table  dealing  with  agricultural  imports  and  exports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own   remarks  on   the  housing   bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  a  short  news- 
paper clipping. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  an  address  by 
Mr.  Lon  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  certain  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Miller,  oi  Oregon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  and 
Include  therein  a  statement  1  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  a 
letter  from  the  China  Aid  Council  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  

Mr.  Gbhrmann,  Mr.  Pe.oison.  and  Mr.  Coffee  of  Wash- 
ington, by  unanimous  consent,  were  granted  permission  to 
extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 


SDcial 


a:  id 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California, 
mous  consent  to  address  the  Hoi<se 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 

There  Vvas  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California 
the  purpose  of  making  clear  the 
housing  bill  that  exists  in  my 

I  have  in  my  hand  telegrams 
Los  Angeles;  from  the  chief  of 
and  Housing  of  the  State  of 
of  the  housing  authority  of  the  c 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
of  Los  Angeles;  from  the  Motio|i 
mitteer  from   State   conference 
masons,  and  plasterers  unions; 
penters;  the  plumbers*  union; 
organizations  and  persons  of 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 

I  also  have  seen  a  telegram 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Amerida 
for  this  legislation;   and  I  hope 
passed.    I  know  that  arguments 
of  the  financial  features  of  the 
the  same  arguments  that  can  be 
by  the  method  of  bond  sales  of 
program  whatsoever.    I  have 
offer  at  the  proper  time  which 
those  arguments.    It  is  explain^ 
of  the  Record  for  July  31. 

I  think  it  is  important  for 
realize  that  a  vote  for  or 
against  the  bill. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


TIIE  HOUSmt  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
for  1  minute. 


objection? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  for 
very  wide  support  for  the 
s^tion  of  the  country. 

from  the  City  Council  of 
tiie  Division  of  Immigration 
Cslifornia;  from  the  director 
ty  of  Los  Angeles;  from  the 
Legislation  of  the  City 
Picture  Democratic  Com- 
of   the  bricklayers,   stone- 
the  district  council  of  car- 
from  a  number  of  other 
siiiiilar  importance,  all  urging 
of  this  housing  bill. 
the  legislative  chairman 
,.  expressing  strong  support 
earnestly  that  it  will  be 
will  be  made  against  some 
lousing  program.    They  are 
made  against  the  financing 
any  project  or  construction 
amendment  which  I  shall 
I  am  convinced  will  answer 
on  pages  10604  and  10605 


pas!  age 
from 


au 


tie 
agaii  st 


wt  ere 


male 


the 


TRANS -ATLANTIC  AIR 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker, 
address  the  House  for  1  minute 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  representati\^ 
sentatives  of  the  Canadian 
conference  at  Ottawa  to  consider 
transportation  services  between 

It  would  be  a  forward  step 
Atlantic  air  service  if  a  direct 
between  Chicago  and  Shediac, 
to  Botwood,  Newfoundland, 
pers  take  off  for  Ireland.    I  an 
Aeronautics  Authority   to 
matters  for  consideration  at 
Wednesday. 

The  only  regular  trans-Atlan 
that  conducted  by  the  Pan 
two  routes.    The  one  known 
from  New  York  via  Shediac, 
Newfoundland,   to  Foynes, 
The  other,  known   as  the 
New  York  via  the  Azores  and 
Marseilles,  France. 

At  the  present  time  mail  an< 
something  like  710  miles  by  ail 
Atlantic  transportation.  It  is 
mere  glance  at  the  map.  a 
and  money  could  be  saved  by 
route  out  of  Chicago  across 
wick,  and  Botwood,  New 

Mr.   Speaker,   there   are 
Chicago  across  Canada,  instes^d 
could  be  followed: 

First.  Fronr  Chicago  direct 
1,626.5  miles. 
Second.  From  Chicago  to 
I  thence  to  Botwood,  Newfouni 
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Members  of  the  House  to 
the  rule  is  a  vote  for  or 


VIA  SHEDIAC 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


ol  jection? 


next  Wednesday,  August  9, 

will  meet  with  the  repre- 

in  an  international 

the  general  subject  of  air- 

the  respective  countries. 

the  developnent  of  trans- 
air  route  were  inaugurated 
New  Bnmswick,  and  thence 
the  Pan  American  Clip- 
accordingly  urging  our  Civil 
this  proposal   one   of   the 
Conference  at  Ottawa  next 


Goi  emment 


n 


ic  service  now  in  operation  is 

Aiterican  Airways,  Inc.    It  has 

the  northern  route  extends 

Brunswick,  and  Botwood, 

and  London,  England. 

sdiithem  route,   extends   from 

I  isbon,  Portugal,  to  London  or 


a; 

J  ew 
Ire  land, 


passengers  from  Chicago  go 

to  New  York  City  for  trans- 

as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a 

ciifcuitous  route.    Mileage,  time, 

the  inauguration  cf  a  direct 

Canada  to  Shediac,  New  Bruns- 

7f  ounc  land. 

several    possible   routes   out   of 
of  to  New  York  City,  that 

to  Botwood,  Newfoundland — 

J  hediac.  New  Brunswick,  and 
diind — 1,651.5  miles. 
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Third.  From  Chicago  to  Detroit,  to  Toronto,  to  Ottawa, 
to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  Botwood,  Newfoundland— 1.661 

miles.  ^    ^^^ 

Fourth.  From  Chicago  to  Detroit,  to  Toronto,  to  Ottawa, 
to  Montreal,  to  Shediac,  and  thence  to  Botwood.  Newfound- 
land— 1,681.5  miles. 

Whichever  of  these  four  routes  out  of  Chicago  Is  adopted. 
It  would  be  shorter  than  the  present  circuitous  route  across 
the  United  States  to  New  York  and  thence  north.  I  might 
say  that  of  the  four  possibilities,  the  route  from  Chicago  to 
Detroit  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Shediac,  and  Botwood 
seems  to  be  the  most  desirable.  It  has  uiiUmited  potentiah- 
ties  in  developing  air  transportation  service  for  the  Midwest 
and  far  West  to  Europe.  ^      „  *w  * 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  this  House  that 
Chicago  is  the  "hub"  of  the  Nation.  Like  spokes  in  a  wheel. 
raiU-oad  lines,  air  lines,  and  bus  Unes.  from  every  dIrecUon 
across  the  continent,  center  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  The 
farmers  of  the  great  wheat  and  corn  fields  ship  their  products 
to  its  markets.  It  is  the  market  for  the  fruit  growers,  the 
market  for  the  cattle  of  the  South  and  western  praines.  and 
the  center  of  manufacturing.  In  the  Chicago  area  alone 
there  are  something  like  10,000  manufacturing  plants  of 
national  prominence. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  direct  route  of  trans-Atlantic  air 
transportation  service  out  of  Chicago  may  be  said  to  be  a  line 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation.  And  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  weather  conditions  in  Chicago  are  excel- 
lent for  flying  purposes.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  summary  of  Chicago  records  shows  that  during 
1938  there  were  only  10  days  of  dense  fog.  The  greatest  daily 
range  of  temperature  at  Chicago  in  1938  was  39  degrees. 

I  do  urge,  in  the  interest  of  developing  and  improving  air 
transportation  service,  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  time, 
that  my  colleagues  cooperate  with  me  in  an  effort  to  inau- 
gurate this  proposed  direct-route  service  out  of  Chicago  to 
Europe  I  have  urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  make 
this  a  subject  for  consideration  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  this 
ccmint^  Wednesday.  I  am  communicating  with  the  various 
air  lines  now  conducting  service  out  of  Chicago.  And  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  full  cooperation  of  my  colleagues  here  m 
the  House  in  advancing  this  proposal. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  two  different 

subjects.  .  J      J 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  proffer  two 
unanimous-consent  requests:  First,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  in  response  to  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines; 
second,  to  extend  in  the  Record  a  resolution  from  the  MiU- 
tary   Order  of   the   Purple   Heart   of   the   Department   of 

Minnesota.  ^    ^^  ^      ,  ..  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  requests  of  tne 

gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  Thorkelson  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McARDLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOTTSE 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
T.XXXTV- 


Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  as  I  wiU  not  have  time  on  the  rule.  I 
hope  we  will  deteraiine  whether  this  bill  is  really  a  slum- 
clearance  proposition  or  whether  it  is  what  they  sometimes 
call  "pork."  It  seems  to  be  another  free  gift  from  the 
Public  Treasury. 

I  want  to  remind  you:  The  Scotchman  saw  a  sign  "Free 
Air."  He  took  so  much  that  all  four  tires  blew.  ILaughter 
and  applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  not  inclined  "^t  this  juncture 
to  recognize  Members  for  any  purpose  except  to  extend 
remarks.  . 

EXTENSION   or    REM.\RKS  | 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  27. 

The  SPFJ^KER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  similar  request. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPORTIONMENT   OF    REPRESENTATIVES   IN    CONGRESS 

Mr.  McLEOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  do  trust  that  Members  will  not  ask  to  address  the 
House  at  this  time.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  u  ho  is  on  his  feet,  but  we  do  have  a  matter  that 
we  want  to  bring  up,  and  I  would  suggest  that  those  gentle- 
men who  want  to  speak  wait  until  the  legislative  business 
of  the  day  is  taken  care  of.  A  great  many  Members  are 
seeking  recognition  to  call  up  House  bills  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  I  think  the  business  of  the  session  should  come 
first.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  no  other  Member  will  ask  to 
proceed  until  we  finish  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  situation  that  will 
prevent  reapportionment  after  the  next  census  is  taken  if 
not  corrected  before  the  present  Congress  adjourns. 

Section  22  of  Public  Act  No.  13,  Seventy-first  Congress, 
which  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  must  be  amended  during  the  present  Congress  11 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  every  10  years 
are  to  be  carried  out. 

H.  R.  7348,  the  bill  I  Introduced  recently,  if  adopted,  will 
provide  the  necessary  amendments  to  this  act. 

Having  received  several  inquiries  relative  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  reapportiorunent,  I 
wish  to  outline  the  reasons  for  amending  section  22  of  the 
above-mentioned  act.  | 

In  enacting  a  reapportionment  statute  in  1929,  it  was  the 
intent  and  desire  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  that  there- 
after reapportionment  should  be  automatic.  The  situation 
existing  during  the  20-year  period  between  the  years  1910 
and  1930,  during  which  time  Congress  failed  to  provide  for 
reapportionment,  led  to  the  enactment  of  an  automatic  re- 
apportionment statute.  In  addition  to  this— and  probably  of 
more  importance— the  Constitution  provides  the  authority 
and  places  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  effecting  reapportion- 
ment every  10  years.  .  .  ^  .- 
However,  section  22  of  the  present  Reapportionment  Act,  if 
permitted  to  remain  unchanged.  wiU  defeat  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  demands  of  the  Constitution.  , 
The  present  law  provides  that — 

On  the  nrst  day.  or  within  1  week  therealter,  of  the  serond 
reeular  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  and  of  each  fifth 
Congress  thereafter,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Ccngrcss 
a  BUtement  showing  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  Stat*— 

And  so  forth.  "Each  fifth  Congress  thereafter"— that  is 
the  automatic  clause  referred  to,  with  the  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the  elapse  of  yeara. 
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The  fifth  Congress  after  the  Seventy-first  is  the  Seventy- 
sixth.    The  second  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  will 

convene  in  January  1940.  _.  ».    i^o  ^ 

Since  therefore,  the  President's  statement  must  be  based 
on  the  "fifteenth  and  each  subsequent  decennial  census  of 
the  population."  and  since  the  sixteenth  decennial  census  will 
not  commence  until  April  1940.  3  months  after  the  Ume  wheii 
the  President's  statement  based  on  the  sixteenth  decenmal 
census  is  scheduled  to  be  transmitted  to  the  second  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  no  reapportionment  can  be 
effected  In  short,  the  President  will  not  have  figures  upon 
which  to  base  his  statement  until  approximately  1  year  after 
the  time  his  statement  is  required  to.be  submitted  under  the 

existing  statute. 
H.  R.  7348  corrects  this  anomalous  situation.     This  DUi 

amends  section  22  (a)  to  read: 

within  4  weeks  after  the  nret  regular  session  o^/*^*  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  and  of  each  fifth  Congress  thereafter,  the  Presi- 
dent— 

And  so  forth,  without  further  change  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  22.  with  the  exception  of  changing  the  decennial 
census  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  this  bill  and  the  amendments 
it  proposes  had  there  been  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
changing  the  order  of  congressional  sessions.  However,  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Norris  lame-duck  amendment 
has  caused  a  mix-up  in  dates  and  thrown  congressional 
sessions  out  of  order  with  respect  to  reapportionment.  The 
originators  of  the  present  reapportionment  statute.  I  being 
one.  did  not  anticipate  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  for  that  reason  could  not  word  the  act  to  meet 

such  a  contingency.  «  o    -to^q 

Another  question  has  been  asked  concerning  H.  R.  7d4>s. 
as  follows:  "Why  has  subsection  (b)  of  section  22  been 
amended  to  provide  a  60-day  limit  within  which  Congress 
may  enact  a  law  apportioning  Representatives?"  Here 
again  we  have  the  Norris  amendment  changing  the  effect 
of  the  present  reapportionment  statute.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  before  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution Congress  convened  in  December  of  one  year  and 
adjourned  on  March  4  the  following  year.  Section  22  (b) 
of  the  present  statute  provides: 

If  the  Contn-ess  to  which  the  statement  required  by  subdivision 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  transmitted.  faUs  to  enact  a  law  appor- 
tioning representatives  among  the  several  States,  then  each  State 
^  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  second  succeeding  Congress  and  in  each 
Congress  thereafter  until  the  taking  effect  of  a  reapportlcnmea. 
under  this  act  or  subsequent  statute,  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shown  in  the  statement  based  on  the  method  used  Ux 
the  last  preceding  apportionment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  last  House  of  RepresentaUves  forthwith  to  send  ;o 
the  executive  of  each  State  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentotlves  to  which  such  State  is  entitled  xinder  this  section. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  lame-duck  amendment,  the 
report  of  the  Clerk  would  be  made  to  the  States  Immediately 
after  adjournment  on  March  4.  However,  at  the  present 
time.  Congress  convenes  in  January  of  each  year  and  may 
continue  the  session  into  August,  or  even  later.  If  any 
-  Congress,  under  the  present  statute,  failed  to  enact  a  law 
apportioning  Representatives  the  Clerk  could  not  transmit 
the  required  certificate  to  the  States  until  adjournment, 
which  might  be  very  late  in  the  year.  Since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  State  legislatures  meet  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  it  is  essential  that  they  know  definitely,  or  at 
least  the' latest  date,  when  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  will 

arrive.  . 

Mr.  Speaker  or  Members  of  the  House.  I  want  to  repeat, 
failure  to  enact  such  a  time  limit  in  the  reapportionment 
statute  wiU  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
desires  of  the  Congress  which  adopted  the  present  reappor- 
tionment statute. 

AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICTTLTURAL  ADJTTSTMTNT  ACT 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRZSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6480)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

1933. 
Tbe  Clerk  read  the  title  at  the  bilL 


August  3 

reser  /ing  the  right  to  object. 


This  bill  relates  to  the 
elevators  into  the 
not  cost  the  Govem- 


Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker, 
what  does  this  bUl  do? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.   ANDRESEN. 
shipment  of  grain  from  small  cduntry 
larger  terminal  warehouses.    It  dpes 
mcnt  anything. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follo^: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act 
ment  Act."  approved  May  12.   1933 
the  whole  of  subsection  (5).  section 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(5)   No  person  operating  a  public 
any   basic    agricultural    commodity 
or    foreign    commerce    shall    deliver 
which   a   warehouse   receipt   has   bee^ 
without   prior   surrender  and 
celpt.   except   that   any   person 
warehouse  or  warehouses  may. 
to  accommodate  all   depositors,  mov^ 
warehouse   or   warehouses   to   anoth 
storage,   under  such   regulations   as 
may  prescribe.     A  nonnegotiable  wa: 
by  the  warehouseman  to  whom  tne 
receiving  warehoviseman  shall  give  s 
such  grain  under  such  regulations  aa 
may  prescribe  to  assure  delivery   to 
grain  In  the  amount,  and  of  the  *-' 
for    by    his    receipts.     Any    wareh 
grain  while  his  original  receipt  is  o 
receipt  both  the  name  and   address 
that  of  the  warehouse  to  which  the 
nonnegotiable   bill   of   lading.     Any 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall, 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000, 
more  than  2  years,  or  both.     This 
amending   or   changing   in   any 
house  Act  of  August  11.  1916.  as 


eitltled  "Agricultural  Adjust- 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
,  title  I,  part  2,  and  substi- 
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cancels  tion 
operating 
becau  se 


ware  house 


kiid. 
warehoui  eman 


manner 


With  the  following  committee 


On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines 

May  12.  1933.  as  amended,  is  furthei 

whole  of  section  8f.  title  I.  part  2.  anp 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "(5)" 

On  page  2.  line  18.  after  the  word 

storage.    All  grain  shipped  under  thjs 


The  committee  amendments  wdre 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engn  )ssed 

was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TH! 


The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]. 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  1 4all  up  House  Resolution  266 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  266 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptloii  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  move  that  the  House  rei  olve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  o  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  591.  an  act  to  amend  th«  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sU  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  1  he  chairman  and  ranking  mi 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  im  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shaU  be  read  for  arnendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  withou ;  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  substitute  committee  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curency  now  in  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend  nent  shall  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule  as  an  original  bfll. 
consideration  the  Committee  shall 

House  with  such  amendments  as  roty  have  b«»en  adopted  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Commlltee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blU  or 
committee  substitute.  The  previoiis  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend  nents  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except 
or  without  instructions. 


warehouse  for  the  storage  of 

the   current   of   interstate 

any    such    commodity    upon 

Issued    and   Is   outstanding 

of  such   warehovise   re- 

„   a   country  public   grain 

of  lack  of  sufficient  space 

storage  grain  out  of  such 

warehouse   for    contlnuoxis 

he   Secretary   of   Agrlcxiltxire 

receipt  shall  be  issued 

grain  was  shipped,  and  said 

s^ich  guaranty  and  shall  store 

the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture 

the  rightful   owner  of  such 

,  quality,  and  grade  called 

who    Intends    to    ship 

mtstandlng  must  recite  in  his 

I  of  his  warehouse   as  well   as 

I  rain  may  be  shipped  xmder  a 

person   violating   any   cf   the 

upon  conviction,  be  punished. 

or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 

shaU  not  be  construed  as 

the  United  States  Ware- 


i  ct 


amended.' 


j.mendments: 

4  and  5  and  Insert  "approved 
amended  by  striking  out  the 


and  insert  "Sec.  8f." 
'shipped".  Insert  "for  further 
section  must  be  shipped." 


agreed  to. 

and  read  a  third  time, 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 


HOUSING  ACT 

the  gentleman  from 


At  the  conclusion  of  such 
rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the 


Mr.  SABATH.    This  not  beini 
beLeve  the  other  side  will  want 
want  to  agree  unanimously  to 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  am  afraid  thel 
working  overtime.   We  shall  ne^ 


tie 


one  motion  to  recommit,  with 


a  partisan  matter,  I  do  not 
iny  time  on  the  rule  but  will 

rule.    Am  I  correct? 
gentleman's  imagination  is 

all  the  time  we  can  get. 
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Mr  SABATH.  I  think  you  will  need  all  the  time  you  can 
get.  In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  usual 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  MAPES.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  and  I  expect  to  yield  part  of 
my  time  liberally  to  Members  on  his  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recogmzed 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate,  the  committee  having  added  1  hour  to  the 
original  3  hours  requested.  The  rule  ma?'.es  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  one 
which  probably  for  political  reasons  we  wUl  not  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  prevent  passing.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  and  by 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this  humane,  needed  legisla- 
tion, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  will  not  cost 
the  Government  any  money.  The  $800,000,000  provided  wUl 
all  be  lent  to  States,  counties,  and  municipaUties  who  by 
special  legislation  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing and  constructing  housing  facilities  for  the  poor  people  of 
the  Nation,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  slum  sections, 
the  crime-breeding  sections  of  the  communities. 

This  bUl  sets  aside  $200,000,000  for  rural  housmg.    Oh   I 
feel  that  there  are  seme  Members  from  rural  sections  who 
may  say.  "We  do  not  need  any,"  but  I  know  of  the  demand 
that  comes  from  people  from  every  section  of  the  country 
who  do  know  and  who  have  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
heart.    Right  here  I  have  telegrams  from  nearly  every  city 
and  State  that  has  passed  special  legislation  asjung   and 
urging  this  aid  for  the  needy.    When  I  say  that  it  will  not 
cost  the  Government  any  money  I  say  so  because  l^a  per- 
cent of  all  the  loans  v^ill  remain  with  ^^e  Govermnent  to 
take  care  of  expenditures  to  the  tune  of  about  $40,000,000. 
In  attempts  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  Members  and  the 
people  of  the  country  against  this  legislation  it  is  bemg 
charged  that  it  wUl  cost  $70,000,000  per  year  to  carry  out 
the  ccmmitments  necessary  under  this  bill.    These  charges 
are  not  only  uhtrue  but  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts 
The  actual  facts  are  that  this  measure  will  actually  cost 
the  Government  little  in  comparison  to  the  great  benefits. 
The  money  authorized  wiU  be  lent  to  the  housing  authorities, 
the  security  for  such  loans  being  the  housing  projects  them- 
selves.   All  the  bonds  now  being  issued  for  projects  under 
way  are  in  great  demand  by  the  banks  all  over  the  United 
States.    The  new  bonds  likewise  wiU  be  snapped  up  at  favor- 
able rates  for  the  Government. 

Under  this  biU  the  Government  will  get  the  money  needed 
for  the  loans  at  an  average  cost  of  I'i  percent  and  will  loan 
it  out  on  these  developments  at  3  percent,  leaving  the  dif- 
ference r 8 -percent  profit,  a  substantial  margin,  which  wil 
materiaUy  reduce  the  $45,000,000  authorization  in  this  biU 
for  maintenance  and  operation.  Thus  the  figures  which 
have  been  quoted  by  multiplying  the  authorization  by  the 
60-year  life  of  the  loans  are  but  bugaboo  or  hokum  com- 

^"■niTpassage  of  this  bill  not  only  will  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  approximately  2,000.000  unfortunate  slum  dwellers 
but  it  wiU  provide  employment  for  nearly  500,000  workers; 
it  wUl  stimulate  business— in  fact,  all  industries— and  at  the 
same  time  will  provide  an  outlet  for  '.he  billions  of  dollars 
new  reposing  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  throughout  the 
country.    I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  objection  to  the  bill  unless  It  be,  unfortunately   for 
political  reasons:  and  I  again  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
they  try  to  defeat  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  is 
demanded  by  labor  organizations,  commercial  organizations, 
and  farm  organizations  throughout  the  United  States.    They 
have  appealed  for  this  legislation.    The  Senate  has  acted. 
Will  you  deny  consideration  in  the  face  of  their  requests 

°For' years  there  has  been  complaint  in  the  House  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  smothered  legislation  and  deprived  the 
membership  from  voting  on  It.    Yet  only  yesterday,  when 


you  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  relief  bill  you  voted  down  the  rule  providing  for  its 
consideration.     Today  you  have  another  opportunity,  and 
the  question  is  whether  you  will  again  refuse  to  even  con- 
sider a  bill  carrying  such  vast  benefits.    Will  you  gentlemen 
from  the  rural  and  farming  sections  of  our  country  refuse 
to  legislate  on  the  $200,000,000  authorization  provided  for 
in  this  biU  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  farmers,  the  sharecroppers,  the  farmer  tenants, 
and  those  poor  in  the  smaller  towns  of  your  districts?    If 
you  do  refuse,  the  responsibility  will  again  be  yours  and  not 
mine.    I  have  done  my  full  duty  and  await  your  action.    I 
know  that  the  RepubUcans  both  yesterday  and  today  were 
being  whipped  into  line,  but  I  have  a  right  to  feel  that  there 
are  independent  Members  on  the  RcpubUcan  side  who  wiU 
not  be  made  rubber  stamps  by  the  Republican  leaders  and 
who  wUl  support  this  beneficial  legislation.    As  to  you  Demo- 
crats who  voted  yesterday  against  the  lending  bill,  you  will 
be  held  to  accoimt  when  you  return  to  your  districts.    I  say 
to  them,  here  is  another  opporttmity  offered  to  vote  right. 
Do  not  let  vicious  propaganda  or  personal  hatred  against 
President  Roosevelt  sway  you  from  your  duty  to  your  con- 
stituents and  to  the  country.    Remember  the  old  saying,  "He 
who  digs  a  pitfall  or  grave  for  another  is  digging  it  for 

himself."  .     ^.        » 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  carefully  considered  the  Senate  bill;  it  has 
been  properly  amended  and  safeguarding  and  restrictive  pro- 
visions added  to  it,  making  the  bill,  if  enacted,  one  that  can 
be  efficiently  administered.  I  repeat  that  our  duty  is  plam. 
and  I  know  that  the  President  and  all  those  interested  m 
this  matter  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  under- 
privileged are  in  favor  of  this  beneficial  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  House  longer 
because  I  have  many  requests  from  gentlemen  who  desu-e  to 
express  their  views  in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  I  therefore 
conclude,  reserving  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  WolcottI. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  just  said.  If  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  he  said  this  program  would  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  one  cent.  | 

Mr.  SABATH.    Eventually  not  a  cent.  • 

Mr  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  the  state- 
ment and  I  challenge  anyone  on  this  floor  to  successfully 
contradict  it,  that  this  bill  wUl  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  very  minimum  of  $2,700,000,000.  This  bill  is  a  supplement 
to  the  act  which  we  passed  last  year  and  the  one  passed  the 
year  before  by  which  we  authorized  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  make  $800,000,000  in  loans;  but  the 
significant  part  of  it  is  that  we  at  the  same  time  authorized 
appropriations  amounting  to  $28,000,000  annually  over  a 
60-year  period  of  time.  So  xmder  existing  law,  much  to  my 
amazement  and  much  to  the  amazement  of  other  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  when  this  matter  was 
under  consideration  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  found  we  had  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $1,680,000,000  for  what  purpose?  For 
the  sole  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Government  for  the 
original  loan  of  $800,000,000.  ,.      .      *w 

Now  this  bill  is  presented,  by  which  they  would  raise  the 
bond  authorization  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
another  $800,000,000.  It  has  been  referred  to  quite  generally 
a«!  the  $800,000,000  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minimum  that  this 
will  cost  the  Government,  let  me  reiterate,  is  $2,700,000,000. 
You  must  add  the  $28,000,000  authorized  by  existing  law  to  the 
$45  000  000  authorized  under  this  bill  and  you  get  the  figure 
$73  000  000.  You  may  say  it  is  a  $73,000,000  bill.  But  is  it? 
You  must  multiply  the  $73,000,000  by  60,  because,  if  this  biU 
is  enacted,  we  shall  have  authorized  an  annual  expenditure 
in  the  form  of  annual  contributions  of  $73,000,000,  or  a  total 
of  $4  380,000,000  wthout  taking  into  consideration  any  in- 
terest whatever.  For  what  purpose?  For  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  back  to  the  Government  the  $1,600,000,000  which  It 
Will  loan.    LApplause.] 
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I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  sound -thinking  indi-  f 
vldual  not  only  on  this  floor  but  in  the  United  States,  if  it  is  i 
good,  sound  business  to  raise  $4,380,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  back  a  $1,600,000,000  loan. 

No  contracts  are  made  for  less  than  60  years.  No  part  of 
the  rent  which  is  collected  in  any  of  these  projects  ever  finds 
Its  way  back  in:o  the  Federal  Treasury  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  that  so  provides.  Not  one  cent  of  this  money 
is  returned  to  the  Treasury.  So  when  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  or  any  of  the  other  gentleman  who  are 
going  to  talk  on  this  bill,  speak  of  these  as  self -liquidating 
projects  let  them  show  us  in  the  bill  wherein  they  are  self- 
Uquldating  other  than  that  this  debt  is  Uquidated  by  appro- 
priating three  times  as  much  as  the  original  debt  to  do  so. 
Of  course  these  bonds  are  good;  of  course  the  banks  want  the 
bonds,  because  the  Government  of  the  United  States  annu- 
ally appropriates  money  to  retire  these  bonds  and  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  bill  specifically  says  that 
annual  contributions  shaU  first  be  used  to  retire  this  debt, 
not  only  the  $1  600.000,000  debt,  but  also,  and  this  is  remark- 
able and  amazing,  to  make  available  money  by  which  the 
^iocal  housing  authorities,  who  are  supposed  to  put  up  10 
percent,  might  retire  their  own  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  complete  this  program  we  will  have 
raised  the  money  to  have  built  every  project  contracted  for 
and  at  the  end  of  60  years  we  hand  these  projects  over  to  the 
local  housing  authorities  without  the  projects  having  cost 
the  local  housing  authorities  one  red  cent.    The  purposes  of 
this  bill  can  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
part  of  the  $7,000,000,000  available  capital  that  is  now  frozen 
In  the  banks.    A  study  of  this  whole  question  should  be  made 
and  I  implore  you  to  do  it  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, instead  of  being  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position  by  pass- 
^^Ing  this  bill.     I  assure  the  House  there  are  brains  enough 
in  this  country  somewhere,  and  we  will  find  them,  to  solve 
the  problem  without  too  much  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   A  study  should  be  made  of  this  problem,  and  we 
can  thaw  out  private  capital  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this 
same  Job.  smd  can  give  relief  to  those  within  the  lowest  in- 
come brackets,  as  suggested  by  this  bUl.    Why  do  I  make 
that  statement?    Because  an  experimental  project  under- 
taken by  Girard  Lambert  in  New  Jersey  has  proven  it  can 
be  done  with  a  little  assistance.    Read  the  hearings.    He  has 
♦c  already  developed  a  project  with  private  capital;  the  rents 
are  nearly  as  low  as  those  charged  on  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects. 
He  has  done  this  without  the  benefit  of  subsidies.    If  he  had 
a  10-percent  subsidy,  such  as  the  localities  are  supposed  to 
put  up  in  cash,  work,  land,  and  so  forth,  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bin.  and  If  he  had  a  further  subsidy  of  20  percent  which 
the  localities  put  up  in  services,  tax  remissions  or  tax  ex- 
emptions, he  could  get  the  cost  and  maintenance  down  to  a 
figure  low  enough  so  that  the  person  within  the  very  lowest 
tocome  brackets  could  afford  to  rent  his  homes.    He  is  now 
and  could  continue  to  pay  4  percent  on  his  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  $7,000,000,000  of  idle  credit  in  the  banks, 
it  Is  ridiculous  for  us  to  supplement  and  continue  to  furnish 
Government  credit  without  giving  at  least  some  considera- 
tion to  available  means  of  thawing  out  this  credit  and  put- 
ting it  to  work.  Bear  in  mind  this  program  takes  care  of 
only  15  percent  of  those  whom  the  President  and  Mr.  Straus 
want  to  serve,  but  there  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  tbelr 
ambitions. 

Mr.  Straus  tells  us.  assures  us.  that  at  no  period  of  60 
years  will  the  program  cost  us  in  annual  subsidies  more 
than  $500,000,000.  or  $30,000,000,000.    Can  you  imagine  that? 
Thirty  billion  dollars  he  assures  us  will  be  the  peak,  and 
over  a  period  of  60  years  it  will  not  annually  cost  us  more 
than  $500,000,000.    Let  us  think  of  what  we  are  doing  here. 
England  tried  out  this  plan,  and  England  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  it  followed  the  program  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion it  would  empty  the  British  exchequer.    All  I  want  to  do 
and  what  this  House  should  do  Is  stop  this  program  before 
It  empties  the  United  States  Treasury.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  SABATH  and  Mr.  KELLER  rose. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  yield. 
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The  rural  section  of  this  bill  ^  Js  written  into  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  5  minutes  before  the  final  vote  was  taken  and 
without  any  consideration  havin  ;  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Senate  committee.  It  sets  up  a  p  ogram  whereby  the  farmer 
can  deed  to  a  local  housing  autl  lority.  provided  one  is  or- 
ganized, one-eighth  of  an  acre,  ttalf  an  acre,  or  an  acre  of 
land  and  then  the  authority  caki  build  a  home  and  rent 
that  home  to  the  farmer  for  60  y  ;ars.  The  farmer  does  not 
own  it.    [Applause.]  ^    ,^  , 

Mr.  Straus  estimates  that  a  fs  rm  home  can  be  built  for 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  on  land  not  owned  by  the  farmer;  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  is  now  providing  homes  for 
farmers  on  land  owned  by  the  fi  xmer  for  $1,100. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.   Speaker,    :   yield  2   minutes   to   the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  lllr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  made  a  number  of  s  tatements  which  are  rather 
amazing  and  with  which  I  cannit  agree.  I  recall  that  not 
long  ago,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unani- 
mously reported  a  bill  to  the  House,  by  the  vote  of  15  Demo-, 
crats  and  10  Republicans,  the  ger  tleman  from  Michigan  took 
the  floor  and,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  raised  the  cry  of 
inflation,  and  his  Republican  c<  lleagues  followed  him  and 
did  not  follow  the  10  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  Republicans  are  going 
to  vote  against  this  rule.  A  voti  i  against  this  rule  is  a  vote 
against  the  bill.  There  are  many  districts  represented  by 
Republicans  which  have  benefited  by  this  legislation,  and  I 
am  interested  in  seeing  how  they  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
rule.  The  money  heretofore  app  opriated  has  been  allocated 
in  a  fair  manner,  without  political  considerations. 

Later,  when  the  Republicans  t  ?11  their  friends.  "Oh.  I  was 
for  the  bill;  I  was  only  against  tl  le  rule."  I  hope  their  friends 
will  realize  a  little  deception  is  tcing  practiced. 

Everything  the  gentleman  frot  i  Michigan  has  said  is  perti- 
nent in  the  consideration  of  ths  bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  If  the  gentleman  e  sincere,  why  not  vote  for 
consideration  of  the  bill?  I  Wave  heard  the  Republicans 
talk  against  gag  rules,  and  I  belifeve  there  is  some  foundation 
for  such  talk,  but  now  they  aie  willing  to  completely  gag 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

As  I  have  only  2  minutes,  et  me  speak  briefly  to  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  sid( .  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  what  happened  1o  the  rule  a  few  days  ago 
as  I  am  concerned  with  the  Den  ocratic  Party  and  with  what 
happens  on  this  rule  today.  Th  i  rule  of  a  few  days  ago  was 
a  matter  which,  from  a  party  ai  gle,  does  not  mean  anything 
politically  fatal  to  the  Demociatic  Party— serious  but  not 
fatal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  now  o  my  Democratic  colleagues 
that  this  coalition  idea  can  wor  l  two  ways.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  earlier  spoke  abo  at  the  coalition  of  yesterday. 
It  was  a  different  coalition  than  the  one  the  day  before. 
Action  brings  reaction.  I  do  lot  like  such  reaction.  I  do 
not  like  action  that  is  not  cons  stent  with  the  best  interests 
of  our  party.  All  we  want  is  t  le  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  schisms  am  )ng  the  members  of  my  own 
party.  I  do  not  like,  to  see  a  jtuation  where  those  in  the 
country  are  going  to  vote  one  way  and  those  in  the  cities 
vote  another  way.  using  the  Re  publican  Party  as  the  tail  of 
their  kite.  That  is  the  situatio:  i.  That  game  can  be  played 
two  ways,  but  I  do  not  want  tc  see  it  played  either  way.  I 
want  my  party  to  vote  for  the  i  onsideration  of  this  bill,  and 
then  when  the  bill  comes  up  f o :  consideration  let  individual 
Members  vote  as  their  conscie  ice  dictates.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lay  opinion,  the  calling  up  of 
this  rule  constitutes  a  very  greiit  blunder  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.    The  gentleman  las  no  e.xpectatiGn  whatever 
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that  the  rule  will  be  adopted,  or  if  adopted,  no  idea  that  the 
bill  could  possibly  pass. 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  COX.  The  rule  is  called  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
defeated  in  order  that  some  gentlemen  may  have  a  talking 
point  for  some  time  in  the  futxu-e.  I  voted  to  report  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  the  bill;  but  at  the  time  I  reserved  the 
right  to  vote  against  its  adoption  in  the  House.  To  press  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  in  the  face  of  certain  defeat  is  a  vain 
and  fooUsh  thing  to  do.  It  is  my  belief  that  on  the  call  of 
the  roll  a  majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  will  vote  against 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

In  my  opinion,  the  biU  is  infinitely  less  meritorious  than  the 
lending  bill  that  the  House  refused  to  consider  several  days 
ago.  Gentlemen  who  were  heard  by  the  Rules  Committee 
took  the  position  that  the  whole  biU  is  nothing  less  than  a 
barefaced  fraud,  and  the  statements  made  in  support  of  this 
allegation  were  most  persuasive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  rule  should  be  voted  down.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  offering  the  rule,  if 
really  interested  in  housing,  would  do  a  wise  tWng  if  he  should 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  he  might  withdraw  the  rule  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  House.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Luce]. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  through  many  years,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  I  speak  with  some  familiarity  on  this  subject. 
When  housing  was  first  considered  and  when  authorization 
to  proceed  was  made  it  was  believed  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  following  that  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  we 
were  to  engage  in  a  lending  program.  It  has  developed  Into 
a  spending  program  as  well,  as  shown  to  you  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  WolcottI.  This  has 
come  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  experience  has  already 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  the  lower  third  of  society  without  contribution  from  a 
Government  source.  The  structures  already  contracted  for 
furnish  residence  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $4,500.  It  is 
hoped  this  can  be  reduced  on  some  dwellings  to  $3,300.  Now, 
$3,300  would  give  the  kind  of  living  quarters  normaUy  occu- 
pied by  families  with  $1,320  a  year  income,  the  rent  being 
one-tenth  of  the  value  and  one-quarter  of  the  income. 

The  President  has  called  to  our  attention  his  belief  that 
one-third  of  our  people  are  ill  housed.  It  happens  that  one- 
third  of  our  people  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
Therefore  this  program  at  its  best  furnishes  living  quarters 
for  nobody  in  that  lower  one-third  unless  supplemented  by 
a  contribution  from  the  Government. 

You  will  see  that  you  are  plunging  into  the  very  middle  of 
an  activity  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  socialistic.  I 
use  the  word  "socialism"  with  no  invidious  signiflcance.  It  is 
a  philosophic  principle  for  which  there  is  argument  for  as 
well  as  argument  against,  but  here  you  have  complete  social- 
ism in  undertaking  to  tax  the  people  of  the  country  in  order 
that  one-third  of  them  may  Uve  in  homes  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  occupy. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  my  friend  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  LUCE.    I  decline  to  yield. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  wise  thing  for  us  to  do, 
but  I  hold  its  importance  is  such  that  we  ought  to  stop, 
look  and  listen.  No  great  harm  will  come  from  postponing 
this 'measure  until  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress.  In 
the  course  of  that  time  it  will  be  possible  for  gentlemen 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  learn  what  we  are  doing 
and  find  out  with  what  we  are  threatened  by  reason  of  our 
actions. 

It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  there  should  be  this  step  in  order 
to  aid  the  building  business.  The  figures  for  June  show  that 
building  had.  in  that  period,  reached  a  high  point,  perhaps 
not  the  highest  ever  reached,  but  a  building  boom  is  on. 
There  is  no  important  need  for  the  Government  to  go 
farther  with  this  thing  to  encourage  building.    We  are  likely 


to  see  the  biggest  building  boom  the  country  ever  saw  as  a 
result  of  private  activity  and  private  enterprise.    [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  SpenckI. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  not  alone  con- 
sidering this  rule,  but  we  are  trying  a  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  has  been  solemnly  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  this  Government. 

We  have  adopted  a  policy  of  slum  clearance.  Slums  are 
the  breeding  places  of  crime,  of  disease,  and  of  immorality, 
and  they  are  not  only  destructive  of  this  generation,  but  of 
the  generations  yet  to  come.  The  bill  has  for  its  purpose  a 
great  humanitarian  object.  Twenty-eight  States  have 
passed  enabling  legislation.  No  State  has  refused  to  pass 
such  legislation  where  it  has  been  submitted.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  local  agencies  have  been  organized.  Eight 
hundred  million  dollars  of  funds  have  been  allocated.  Five 
projects  have  been  completed  and  there  are  now  applica- 
tions for  projects  totaling  a  billion  more. 

If  we  refuse  to  adopt  this  rule,  it  is  a  refusal  to  give  a 
hearing  for  a  continuation  to  a  policy  which  we  have  already 
adopted.  It  is  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  without  arraignment, 
without  plea,  and  without  trial.  There  is  no  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  adopt  the  resolution  and  considering  the  bill  under 
this  fair  and  open  rule. 

This  is  a  momentous  occasion  for  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
think  it  means  much  to  us.  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  futmre  of  the  party.  We  have  solemnly  adopted  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  It  is  not  only  this  rule 
that  is  on  trial,  it  is  that  act  which  is  on  trial.  To  refuse 
to  pass  this  resolution  would  be  a  confession  of  error  when 
we  passed  that  act  and  a  confession  of  incapacity,  because 
it  would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  not  only  admit  we 
made  a  mistake  when  we  passed  the  act,  but  that  we  also 
admit  we  are  not  capable  of  perfecting  it;  that  we  are 
incapable  of  making  it  a  better  act.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  explain 
the  fact  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  rule,  even  though  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  I  voted  for  the  rule  in  committee, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  it  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  have  always  followed  that  policy  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
been  on  this  committee,  and  I  think  the  House  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  these  matters.  Therefore  I  will- 
vote  for  the  nile,  even  though  I  am  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  those  of  you  who  are  not  on  the 
committee  who  do  not  have  to  vote  that  way.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  I 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia  rose. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Oh,  I  carmot  yield.  I 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Just  for  a  question. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Very  well.    I  cannot  refuse  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  And  if  the  gentleman  were 
not  on  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  judge  he  would  not  feel 
obligated  to  vote  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  a  way 

of  drawing  fair  conclusions.     [Laughter  and  applause.]     But 

I  always  favor  an  opportunity  for  the  membership  to  pass  on 

these  questions.  j 

Mr.  KELLER  rose.  ' 

Mr.  COLMER.    No.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 

yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  time  of  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  two  more  speakers 

on  this  side. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  only  two  gentlemen  who  are 
brave  enough  to  speak  against  the  rule.  I  yield  2  mmuies 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  LMr.  Anderson], 
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Mr  ANDERSON  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  this  House  is  aware  that  the  expenses  of  our  Government 
must  be  kept  within  its  revenues,  and  that  continuation  to 
gpend  far  more  than  we  coUect  will  eventually  place  our 
Government  in  a  sUte  of  Insolvency  Just  the  same  as  any 
otter  business  that  spends  more  than  It  makes 

From  Its  very  Inception  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  vast 
and  almost  uncontroUed  Federal  spending  as  a  means  of 
reviving  business.  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a  desirable  way 
nor  an  effecUve  way  to  get  the  wheels  of  industry  turning 
mnd  get  men  back  to  work.  Our  efforts  to  resusciUte  the 
fallen  giant  of  industry  will  bear  more  fruit  it  we  proceed  to 
remove  or  at  least  modify  a  lot  of  boards,  bureaus,  taxes, 
and  tfther  restrictive  elements  that  shackle  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture  and  prevent  recovery.  However,  let  it 
not  be  said  that  all  Federal  spending  is  wasteful  or  unde- 
sirable. A  certain  amount  of  public  works  should  always 
be  authorized  so  long  as  there  is  need  for  it. 

That  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  proper  low-cost 
houstag  in  the  cities  of  this  Nation  is  not  debatable.  T^e 
clearance  of  slums  is  a  great  economic  and  social  necessity 
of  our  day  and  certainly  it  is  a  question  that  transcends  all 
political  considerations.  The  establishment  of  proper  hoik- 
ing and  environment  for  the  miUIons  who  now  dweU  in  the 
nith-ridden  slums  of  our  great  cities  is  a  problem  that  no 
man  or  woman  can  solve  by  political  equation.  It  is  one 
that  must  be  met  with  an  open  mind  and  with  a  firm  devo- 
Uon  to  our  duty  of  doing  everything  within  our  power  to 
promote  the  "general  welfare"  of  all  our  people. 

The  problem  of  large  scale  slum  clearance  is  so  vast  and 
80  urgently  pressing  that  only  the  Federal  Qovemment  is 
capable  of  handling  the  situation  with  any  degree  of  success. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman  m  this 
body  who  can  faU  to  appreciate  the  desirability  of  slum 
clearance  not  only  as  a  sound  economic  poUcy  but  one  that 
Involves  great  social  betterment  for  millions.    Perhaps  there 
are  many  here  who  have  no  serious  slum  problem  in  their 
districts     The  slum  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  large  cities, 
and  you   who  live  In  and  represent  essentially  rural  areas 
may  not  look  upon  the  slums  with  the  same  horror  that 
those  of  us  do  who  come  from  the  large  cities.    But  everyone 
here  does  know  that  the  provision  of  proper  housing  and 
proper  surroundings  for  a  vast  part  of  our  population  is  a 
problem  of  greatest  importance.  .     „.  .     ,    . 

Before  ccming  to  Congress  I  practiced  law  in  St.  Louis  for 
many  years.  After  that  I  served  two  terms  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  St.  Louis  County.  In  this  capacity  I  learned  of 
the  tremendous  necessity  and  desirability  of  slum  clearance 
because  I  saw  crime  and  criminals  fostered  and  bred  in  the 

An  amazingly  large  number  of  the  yoimg  and  first  offenders 
that  reached  my  office  became  crimmals  and  social  outcasts 
because  of  surroundings  that  were  conducive  of  bad  conduct. 
The  Nation's  annual  crime  bill  is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion for  a  nation  that  boasts  of  so  many  advantages  for  all. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  offenses  a:^  due  to  improper 
and  unwholesome  environment,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 
Hence  I  am  convinced  that  whatever  money  we  spend  for 
the  housing  program  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
wlU  be  repaid  hundreds  of  times,  not  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  in  social  and  economic  betterment  for  millions  of  people. 
Thousands  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics  will  find  work 
under  the  program,  and  generations  to  come  wiU  be  improved 
socially  and  morally  if  we  have  the  foresight  to  begin  this 
great  program  now.  Nothing  is  so  effective  in  improvmg 
business  conditions  as  a  construction  and  building  program. 
Every  kind  of  business  is  helped  by  it. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  this  House  in  their  wisdom  will  see 
fit  to  defer  or  defeat  the  housing  biU.  There  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  this  body's  prerogative  to  do  that  if  it  so  desires, 
and  I  always  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  of  this  body  whether  I  happen  to  be  on  that 
side  or  not.  But  I  urge  you— yes.  even  plead  with  you— to  at 
least  consider  the  bill  by  voting  for  the  rule  so  that  you  may 
hear  our  case  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Certainly  it  is  too 
Important  a  matter  to  refuse  even  the  slightest  consideration. 
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The  housing  bill  means  a  grea  deal  to  St.  I/)uls  and  to 
every  city  in  this  Nation.  It  me  ins  work  for  the  building 
trades  and  all  the  industries  that  supply  and  sustain  building 
programs.  It  means  fewer  slums  i  ind  fewer  social  delmquen- 
cles.    It  means  a  better  America. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield.  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MAtcAirroNio],  who  has  some 
valuable  information  to  give  to  the  House. 

Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Clerk  read  thi  foUowing  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  president  of  t^e  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
will  read  the  letter  in  the  timje  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

American  fJrm  Bttreatj  Pedctatiow, 

Waahv  igton,  D.  C,  August  3,  1939. 


Firm 
date 


Presid  ?n 


rei  pect 


Hon.  Vrro  Mabcantonio, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Replying 
as  to  the  position  of  ttie  American  " 
to  the  Housing  bUl.  S.  591.  under 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  " 
mittee  was  submitted  to  the 
to  all  Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
position  of  our  organization  with 
ous  recovery  measures.     PYom  this 
"1.  In  these  critical  times,  when 
tween  groups  ot  our  people  prevents 
services,    which    in   turn    results    In 
problem,  we  reiterate  our  convlctlcn 
Federal  Government  must  be  mobiljz 
economic  balance  which  is  neces 
regain  normal  volume  of  productio 
We  must  put  to  work  our  bllliona 
mUUons  of  unemployed  people." 

Among  our  specific  recomniends 
the    Federal    Government    contlnu< 
those  who  cannot  secure  emplo. 

We  further  recommended:  "'We  i 
projects  be  limited  to  such  i 
expected  to  increase  national 
productive  efficiency  of  oxir  national 
To  the  extent  that  S.  591  meets 
in  the  foregoing  statements  with 
ployment.  It  will  be  a  factor  In  na 
Ing  the  housing  conditions  In  bott 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 


Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

to  your  recent  inquiry  to  me 

Bureau  Federation  relative 

of  January  10  a  statement 

Federation   by   Its  executive   com- 

>nt  of  the  United  States  and 

Congress,  which  set  forth  the 

to  employment  and  vari- 

4'atement  I  again  quote: 

lack  of  economic  balance  be- 

normal  exchange  of  goods  and 

a    continuing    unemployment 

.  that  the  full  power  of  the 

■.26.  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 

to  enable  us,  as  a  Nation,  to 

_  and  normal  national  Income. 

(if  unemployed  dollars  and  ovir 


ssarr 


Dyms  at 


ns  was  the  following:   "That 

to    provide    employment    for 

_.  In  private  industry." 

slst  further  that  Federal  works 

ccnstrijcclve  projects  as  can  fairly  be 

and  wealth,  or  to  add  to  the 

economy." 

the  requirements  as  set  fortli 
lespect  to  providing  useful  em- 
natii^nal  recovery  as  well  as  improv- 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Edw.  a.  O'Neal,  President. 


ofQcei  s 


Cf 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.     Mr 
in  the  slums,  who  was  raised  in 
in  the  slums,  I  take  this 
of  the  slum  dwellers  to  the 
lean   Farm   Bureau  Federation! 
housing  bill,  S.  591.    tApplaus4l 

All  I  can  do  in  this  brief 
to  those  who  are  playing  politic  > 
you   to  forget   politics,   to   forget 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or  his 
and  go  into  the  slum  districts 
district  on  a  hot  summer  nig 
sleeping  on  the  fire  escapes, 
you  saw  that  sight  you  would 
human  misery.    Stand  on  the 
the  people  who  dwell  in  the  sluins 
truck  is  heard,  and  watch 
filling  with  fear,  and  see  them 
whose  brother,  whose  sister, 
going  to  be  the  next  victim  on 
I  say  this  because  these  sights, 
stop  this  disgusting  political 
with  human  beings  as  pawns 

This  bill  is  not  pump  primii 
step  in  the  march  of  human 
bill  is  not  prosperity,  not  leisi^re 
Americans  their  share  of  air 
has  endowed  our  Nation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAPES.     Mr.  Speaker,    ; 
tieman  from  Pennsylvania  IM '. 


S  )caker, 


as  one  who  was  bom 

he  slums,  and  who  still  lives 

opportunity  to  voice  the  gratitude 

and  members  of  the  Amer- 

for   their    support   of   this 


moijient  is  to  direct  my  remarks 

with  human  misery.    I  ask 

your   political   hatred   of 

op^nents;  to  lay  that  all  aside 

the  big  cities.    Go  into  my 

it  and  see  American  babies 

gasping  for  air.    I  am  sure  if 

forget  playing  politics  with 

sidewalks  of  New  York  with 

when  the  siren  of  the  fire 

faces,  observe  their  eyes 

wonder  as  to  which  relative. 

^hose  mother,  whose  child  is 

funeral  pyre  of  a  slum  fire. 

and  these  sights  alone,  could 

gafne  that  is  being  played  here. 


th^ir 


tie 


It  is  the  inexorable  next 

)rogress.    All  we  ask  by  this 

but  to  give  to  our  young 

svmlight  with  which  God 

[Applause.] 

The  time  of  the  gentleman 


g- 


rnd 


yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Faddis]. 
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Mr  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  entirely  too 
much  of  an  adventure  into  the  realms  of  socialism  to  suit  me. 
My  concern  for  the  national  credit  and  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  wUl  not  allow  me  to  support  it.  It  comes 
to  us  from  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  his  council  of  mayors  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  SUtes— an  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to  have  the 
Congress  force  upon  the  country  in  general  the  relief  problem 
of  the  metropolitan  centers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  FADDIS.    I  carmot  yield.    I  do  not  have  the  time. 
We  have  learned  much  during  the  past  6  years  about 
relief    and  we  are  due  to  learn  more  during  the  next  few 
years     I  myself  have  learned  during  the  past  6  years  that 
relief  must  be  a  local  problem;  that  if  we  are  ever  to  solve  this 
problem  we  must  solve  it  locally.    I  am  confident  that  the 
housing  problem  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter    Day  before  yesterday  we  refused  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure brought  in  here  which  would  have  helped  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States.    The  reason  we  refused 
consideration  of  that  measure  was  because  we  beheved  that 
we  had  already  expended  as  much  money  this  year  as  we 
were  warranted  in  expending.    For  the  same  reason  that  i 
voted  against  consideration  of  that  measure  I  intend  to  vote 
against  consideration  of  this  one.    The  trend  of  the  times  is 
not  toward  more  concentraUon  in  the  cities,  but  the  trend 
of  the  times  is  toward  the  breaking  up  of  large  metropolitaii 
centers     This  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  trend  of  the 
times,  and  I  hope  the  rule  will  be  voted  down.     [Applause.! 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr  KELLER.    Will  the  getleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  time  of  the  gentleman 

has  expired.  ,  „. 

Mr  MAPES     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  one  more  speaker. 
Mr'.  SABATH.    I  yield  2V2  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from 

Missouri  [Mr.  Wood].  ^^r.t^A 

Mr  WOOD     Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted. 

It  was  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 

Committee  made  a  blunder  when  he  brought  out  this  biU     I 

think  we  will  make  a  big  blunder  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 

rule  and  pass  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  we  made  a  blunder  when  we  built  up  a 
prevaiUng  rate  of  wages  amongst  mechanics  on  W.  P.  A.  in 
the  cities  for  3  long  years  and  then  abolished  it  We  made 
another  blunder  when  we  reduced  the  rolls  of  the  W  P.  A. 
1  000  000  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  go  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls '  this  month.  We  made  another  blunder  when  we 
failed  to  adopt  the  appropriation  lor  $119,000,000  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  protect  the  prices  of  com. 
cotton,  and  other  commodities.  We  wiU  indeed  make  a  blun- 
der if  we  do  not  pass  this  measure  that  wUl  give  the  low-in- 
come group  an  opportunity  for  healthful  surroundings,  and 
also  create  work  opportunities  for  the  unemployed  that  is  so 
desperately  needed  among  the  building  trades;  and  if  we 
do  not  start  clearing  out  the  slums  and  supplanting  them 
with  decent  surroundings  for  the  workers  of  this  Nation^ 

I  think  there  is  no  more  important  legislation  that  has 
come  before  this  session  of  Congress  than  this  measure.  If 
we  defeat  this  measure  I  think  we  will  have  completed  a 
do-nothing  session,  insofar  as  contributing  to  the  recovery 
of  this  Nation  is  concerned.     [Applause. 3 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  .     ^    ^    x». 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  more 
time  to  give  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  reported  here 
that  aU  of  the  Representatives  from  the  farmmg  sections 
of  the  United  States  will  oppose  this  rule,  because  the 
farmers  did  not  get  what  they  wanted.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
represent  a  State  where  there  is  no  other  activity  exceot 
agriculture.  We  are  about  as  far  removed  from  New  York 
City  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union  that  is  engaged  m 
agriculture.  Prom  my  section  of  the  country  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  that  State  in  this  House  are  not  against  the 
rule  We  are  not  against  any  rule.  We  have  never  been 
-  against  a  rule,  because  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  for  this 
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House  to  decide  that  we  shall  not  hear  the  merits  of  a  bill. 
[Applause.]  .  ,.  *       4 

I  expect  to  keep  my  mind  judicially  inclined  and  listen  to 
this  bill.  If  it  is  a  good  bill  I  will  support  it.  U  It  Is  not,  I 
will  vote  against  it.     [Applause.]  I 

[Here  the  gavel  fiell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  one  other  speaker, 
so  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to  use  his  time. 
Mr.  MAPES.    The  gentleman  has  only  one  more  speaker? 
Mr.  SABATH.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  10  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  day  before  yesterday  I  re- 
solved doubt  as  to  the  self-liquidating  character  of  the  lend- 
ing bill  in  favor  of  its  sponsors  and  voted  "aye"  on  the  reso- 
lution.   Today,  on  this  bill  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  program  is  in  no  respect  self -liqui- 
dating.   It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  revenue  from  any 
project  will  ever  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  cost  of  the  program  is  paid  in  60  annual  payments 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.    This  bill  authorizes 
$800,000,000  to  be  loaned,  but.  mind  you.  that  does  not  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  program.    It  also  authorizes  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority— and,  mind  you,  when  you  author- 
ize them,  it  will  certainly  be  done— to  make  binding  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  $45,000,000  a  year  for  60  years— $2, 700.- 
000,000.    Add  that  to  the  $28,000,000  every  year  to  which  we 
have  already  been  committed,  for  60  years,  and  you  have 
$73,000,000  a  year  for  60  years— $4,380,000,000  to  which  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  definitely  and  positively  commit  the 
Government. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  decline  to  yield. 
Mr.  KELLER.    Not  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  decline  to  yield. 
The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  thought  the  gentleman  was  seeking  In- 
formation. I  would  yield.     [Laughter.] 

The  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
pledged  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  contracts. 

The  chairman  of  my  committee,  whom  I  dearly  love  and 
whom  I  regret  to  oppose,  will  follow  me;  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  say  that  any  of  this  is  misinformation,  because  it  is  not 
misinformation  and  I  would  be  glad  to  substantiate  every 
statement  I  have  made  in  personal  conversation  with  any 
Member  of  this  House. 

The  municipalities  do  not  pay  one  penny  of  the  cost  of 
these  projects.  Each  transaction  requires  two  contracts. 
Mind  you.  it  is  not  done  in  one  contract.  There  is  a  loan 
contract  and  a  contribution  contract.  The  contribution 
contract  represents  the  cost  of  the  program  which  is— now. 
listen  to  this— which  is  a  minimum  in  every  contract  of  233 
percent  of  the  amount  loaned.  Some  contracts— and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  show  them  to  any  Member.  I  have  analyzed 
dozens  of  them— some  contracts  pledge  the  payment  of  250 
percent  of  the  amount  loaned.  The  Government  pays  the 
entire  bill.  The  municipalities  get  the  buildings  and  the 
local  units  get  the  rent.  Not  only  does  the  Government  pay 
the  entire  bill,  but  it  is  pledged,  and  contracted,  and  bound 
to  amortize  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  interest:  and. 
mind  you.  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  borrows  the 
money  at  l^^s  percent. 

If  the  contracts,  if  the  projects,  could  be  amortized  by  the 
Treasury  they  would  be  paid  completely  in  a  Uttle  less  than 
32  years  by  maktag  the  same  payment,  the  same  one.  the 
same  specific  amount  that  they  bind  themselves  in  these 
contracts  to  pay  not  for  32  years,  but  for  60  years.  Let  me 
Illustrate  by  this  simple  example.  Here  is  the  finance  pro- 
vision: I  lend  you  $53.  I  take  your  note,  put  It  in  this 
pocket;  and  then  I  make  a  side  contract  with  you  to  pay 
you  $73.  and  I  take  that  money  out  of  my  other  pocket, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  taxpayer,  put  It  in  the  first  pocket, 
pay  off  the  $53  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I  have  made 
a  profit  of  $20. 
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It  Is  ridiculous,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  the  youngest 
Members  of  this  House.  Even  though  my  people  may  keep 
me  here  for  10  years,  for  20  years,  for  30  years,  for  40  years 
or  for  50  years,  this  program  will  not  then  be  paid  for;  and 
every  year  our  apprcpriaiion  bills  will  carry  an  item  of 
$73  000  000  for  this  purpose  for  the  next  60  years.  My  18- 
months-old  baby  wUl  be  lucky  to  Uve  to  see  one  of  these 
contracts  consummated.  It  is  ridiculous.  How  many  people 
can  name  an  apartment  house  that  is  inhabitable  at  the  end 
of  60  years?     I  turn  to  another  point. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is  guUty  of  dis- 
seminating the  most  reprehensible,  deceptive,  and  misleading 
Information.  In  spite  of  this  cost  I  find  that  on  June  2 
Mr  Straus  made  a  speech  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  m  which 
he  said— and  in  order  that  no  claim  of  misinformation  or 
misquotation  can  be  assigned  to  me,  I  read  his  statement. 
I  quote: 

"The  loans  which  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  makes  to  localities  ^o^^^l^^^ 
the  capital  development  of  projects  are  absolutely  returnable— every 
doUar— with  Interest — " 

Listen  to  this — 
"They  do  not  cost  the  public  a  penny." 

I  guess  that  la  where  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  got  his  information.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  SABATH.    No;  I  had  studied  the  bilL    [Laughter.] 
Mr.    GORE.     That    is    very    pleasing.     I    continue    the 
quotation: 

•They  do  not  cost  the  public  a  penny,  but.  In  fact,  yield  a  smaU 
Interest  profit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  be  charitable,  and.  indeed,  modest 
in  selecUng  his  diction  to  call  that  "propaganda." 

The  program  is  advertised  as  low-cost  housing.  It  is  not 
lew-cost  housing.  So  far  this  program  has  cost  an  average  of 
$4  893  per  family  unit,  and  before  we  pay  ourselves  back  by 
this  crazy  change-of-pocket  procedure  and  doubling  the  in- 
terest on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  it  will  cost  us  for  every 
family  unit  an  average  of  over  $10,000.  One  project  has  cost— 
and  tills  Is  a  statement  from  the  United  States  Housmg 
Authority  substantiated  this  morning— one  project  has  cost 
$6,710  per  family  unit,  and  before  we  pay  ourselves  back- 
mind  you,  the  project  never  pays  one  penny  to  the  Govern- 
ment—it wiU  cost  in  that  project  over  $14,000  per  family  unit. 
I  am  wondering  how  many  of  my  coUeagues  live  in  such 
expensive  abodes. 

The  program  is  advertised  as  one  to  rehouse  the  slum  dwell- 
ers, and  although  specifically  requested,  not  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  that  as  much  as  one  family  from 
the  abolished  slum  area  has  ever  been  rehoused  in  one  of  these 
projects.  I  want  to  read  from  the  record  of  the  hearings.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  making  the  statement 
that  not  as  many  as  one  has  been  rehoused,  but  I  asked  for 
the  informaUon.  and  they  could  not  show  me  where  one  had 
been.  I  read  to  you  from  page  304  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  the  projects  which  have  been  opened: 

Mbmber  of  tot  CoMMrrrei:.  In  these  five  projects  what  percentage 
of  the  occupants  are  from  the  slum  areas  which  were  demcli&hea? 
Mr.  Straus.  FToni  the  particular  area  demolished? 
Mbmbkx  of  Committee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stkaus.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  find  out.  It  is  not  very 
important.    •     •     • 

I  thought  it  was  important! 

And  that  is  not  misinfonnation. 

It  will  be  said  following  me.  because  I  know  the  program 
and  argument,  that  we  have  adopted  a  poUcy.  that  it  should 
go  on  and  that  we  should  not  stop  it.  Well,  England 
adopted  it.  as  you  have  heard,  and  within  3  years  they 
stopped  it.  Why?  Because  a  catastrophe  was  impending 
for  the  exchequer. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  something  was  said  about  blunders.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  because  we  as  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  people,  we  as  Democrats  or  as  a  Congress,  have 
made  a  blunder  or  a  mistake,  we  should  keep  right  on  and 
carry  it  through,     r Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.] 
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Mr    SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  :    yield  the  balance  of  the 
tnne  to  the  chairman  of  the  Balking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Steagall],  who  is  net  a  new  Member,  but  who 
has  served  here  and  on  that  coiiraittee  for  over  20  years. 
Mr    STEAGALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  contend  that 
if  this  House  recognizes  that  a    nistake  has  been  made  in 
passing  the  original  legislation  1  nat  we  should  not  correct 
that  mistake.    I  do  caU  attentioi  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  bill  before  the  House  is  simp  y  a  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  upon  >«hich  the  House  has  voted 
afflrmativeiy  at  least  three  or  foiir  different  times,  and  that 
this  program  should  not  be  interrupted  without  fuU  con- 
sideration of  results.    Since  the  program  was  begun  proj- 
ects have  been  inaugurated  in  all  but   17  States  and  38 
States  have  passed  enabling  legslation  for  organization  of 
local  housing  authorities.    The    problem  of  housing  is  one 
that  challenges  the  sympathetic  efforts  of  every  Member  of 
the  House.    It  pertains  not  alone  to  our  cities,  but  conditions 
that  cry  out  to  us  are  spread    hroughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation.    The  legis  ation  is  national  in  purpose 
and  will  benefit  the  people  of  the  entire  Nsition- 

The  cities  were  the  first  ben(  sficiaries  of  our  efforts  for 
relief,  but  those  who  were  responsible  for  this  legislation  had 
a  vision  that  swept  beyond  the  confines  of  the  cities  of  the 
country.  Those  of  us  who  come  from  rural  areas  know  that 
conditions  there  parallel  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  have 
been  depicted  in  some  of  the  citie  \  of  the  Nation.  Slum  hous- 
ing in  rural  areas  is  just  as  deplo  rable  as  is  the  case  in  urban 
centers.  The  inauguration  of  his  great  reform  has  been 
successful  to  an  extent  that  exc^ds  our  expectations. 

Under  the  act  as  it  was  initirlly  passed  and  approved  in 
September  1937.  the  United  Stntes  Housing  Authority  was 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  in  an  i  .mount  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  $500,000,000,  $100,000,000  of  ylhich  was  to  be  available  the 
first  year  and  $200,000,000  the  second  and  third  years.  That 
act  also  authorized  annual  contributions  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $20.000000,  $5.000,o))0  to  be  available  the  first 
year  and  $7,500,000  the  second  ind  third  years.  In  June  of 
1938  amendments  were  adoptefl  which  increased  the  bond 
authorization  to  $800,000,000  4"^  "^^de  the  full  amount 
immediately  available.  The  aniendments  increased  the  an- 
nual contribution  authorization  to  $28,000,000  and  made  the 
full  amount  immediately  available.  This  annual  contribu- 
tion authorization  has,  howev  >r,  been  sufficient  to  cover 
projects  involving  only  about  $550,000,000  in  Federal  loans, 
plus  the  10  percent  local  capita!  participation. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the  committee 
authorizes  the  United  States  H  susing  Authority  to  issue  its 
bonds  for  an  additional  $800.00^  KOOO.  The  proceeds  of  these 
bonds  would  be  available  for  loans  of  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  undertaken  by  local  public- 
housing  agencies.  This  increased  authorization  is  an  au- 
thority merely  to  borrow  that  sum,  which  will  be  used  for 
loans  that  will  be  fully  repayab  e  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  with  interest. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  UnitxJ  States  Housing  Authority 
to  contract  for  the  pajmient  of  armual  contributions  to 
public  housing  agencies  in  the  additional  amount  of  $45.- 
000.000.  These  annual  contr  butions  will  cover  projects 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  additional  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Author  ty  in  the  amount  of  $800.- 
000.000  and  the  amount  of  $151,000,000  unexpended.  These 
contributions  are  intended  to  m  ake  up  the  difference  between 
the  rent  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  charged  for  decent 
new  housing  and  the  rent  whicxi  the  families  living  in  slums 
can  now  afford  to  pay.  The  bll  authorizes  the  extension  of 
the  program  to  families  of^low  income  in  rural  areas.  Of 
the  funds  available  to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
for  loans,  $200,000,000  are  earriarked  to  provide  housing  for 
families  of  low  income  in  ruraj  areas. 

The  program  to  be  carried 
would  rehouse  500.000  families 
provide  new  housing  facilities 
not  less  than  1,500,000 — in  the 


than  one-hall  million  would  be  in  rural  areas. 


lut  if  this  proposal  is  passed 
in  the  United  States.  It  will 
or  2,000.000  people — certainly 
United  States,  of  whom  mort 
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The  statement  has  been  made  that  residents  In  the  slum 
sections  of  our  cities  have  not  in  reality  been  rehoused. 
The  program  is  just  getting  under  way.  and  projects  under 
construction  cannot  be  used  before  completion.  Under  the 
present  program  365  projects  are  under  way  and  some  of 
them  finished  and  occupied.  There  is  demand  now  for  more 
funds  than  is  pro\ided  in  the  measure  under  consideration, 
but  the  program  will  have  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  way.  It  is 
not  calculated  that  funds  to  be  made  available  under  this 
bill  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  2  years. 

This  bill  v.ould  afford  employment  for  one-half  million 
men  for  a  p3riod  of  1  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  connec- 
tion with  expenditures  of  this  kind  three  times  the  amount 
Of  those  directly  expended  will  be  employed  in  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  in  labor  to  be  put  to  work  in  carrying  out  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  otherwise. 

The  record  shows  that  down  to  this  time,  Instead  of  cost- 
ing $6,000  per  dweUing.  the  cost  is  not  above  $4,000.  and  it  is 
being  gradually  reduced  lower  than  contemplated  in  the 
original  act.  We  have  now  approached  the  time  when  the 
cost  of  these  structures  will  average  $3,500  or  less.  On  an 
average,  they  have  never  exceeded  the  limits  established  in 
the  original  law  of  $5,000  per  unit  and  $1,250  per  room  for 
the  more  expensive  construction  in  the  larger  ciUes.  and  $4,000 
per  unit  and  $1,000  per  room  elsewhere. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  of  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
provision  in  this  bill  for  rural  housing.  Two  hundred  million 
dollars  have  been  earmarked  for  the  relief  of  slum  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  coimtry.  En- 
abling legislation  passed  in  17  States  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  local  housing  authorities  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  that  the  program  can  be 
extended  to  several  areas  in  every  State  in  the  Union  under 
local  laws  or  under  the  Farm  Home  Corporation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  the  program  is  less 
difficult  of  administration  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  cen- 
ters. There  is  on  hand  $150,000,000  of  the  funds  available  to 
Inaugurate  a  system  of  low-cost  housing  in  rural  areas,  with- 
out the  requirement  of  the  10-percent  cash  contribution  re- 
quired under  the  bill  now  before  us,  which  is  a  departure 
from  existing  law. 

Under  this  bill  any  local  housing  authority  must  first  con- 
tribute 10  percent  in  cash  of  any  loan  to  be  made. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   STEAGALL.    I   yield   to  the   gentleman  from  New 

York.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  The  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
been  battling  for  slum  clearance  has  made  a  very  interest- 
ing contribution;  but  I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity assisted  projects  are  buUt  for  60  years  with  labor 
paid  the  prevaUing  wages,  the  average  net  construction  cost 
01  these  projects  is  more  than  $1,000  less  than  the  com- 
parable figure  for  private  residential  construction  of  all 
types. 
Mr.  STEAGALL.    That  is  quite  true,  and  I  thank  the 

gentleman. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  figures  that  have  been  given, 
which  are  calculated  to  give  an  exaggerated  and  unjust 
impression  respecting  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  amcunt  of  armual  contributions  carried  in  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  low-rent  quality  of 
houses  to  be  afforded  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  to 
benefit  by  this  legislation  is  not  such  as  has  been  pictured. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  at  this  time  is  l^s  percent.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  leans  is  3  percent.  So  that  you  have  a  margin 
of  1^8  percent  upon  which  to  operate,  and  when  we  take 
into  account  earnings  en  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
the  money  and  the  rate  appUed.  and  apply  that  to  armual 
contributions,  it  will  reduce  annual  contributions  to  $50,- 
000.000.    That  is  what  the  actual  figures  show. 

Contrary  to  sUtements  that  have  been  made,  not  tech- 
nically misleading,  but  calculated  to  create  misunderstand- 
ing with  reference  to  this  bill,  it  is  a  loan  bill  insofar  as  the 


money  supplied  to  aid  the  local  housing  authorities  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  is  concerned.  They  are  loans  that 
will  be  repaid  and  loans  that  we  hcve  a  right  to  expect  will 
be  repaid.  The  gentlemen  who  opFwse  us  proceed  with 
the  figures  handed  us.  I  answer  on  a  basis  of  the  same 
figures  that  have  been  handed  us.  If  they  are  correct  when 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  they  should 
not  be  questioned  when  offered  by  me.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures  we  are  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  difference 
of  1%  percent  between  the  cost  of  money  and  the  interest 
charged  on  loans  if  applied  against  annual  contributions  will 
reduce  them  to  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  full  repayment  of  loans  but  not  to 
the  Treasuiy  for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  does  not  part 
with  a  dollar.  The  Treasury  does  not  furnish  the  money  and 
the  Treasury,  of  course,  does  not  get  the  money  back.  The 
United  States  Housing  Authority  u::es  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  borrow  money,  and  the  bill  provides  that  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  the  United  Slates  Housing  Author- 
ity for  payment  of  its  obligations. 

The  way  in  which  figures  are  presented  to  this  House 
would  give  an  unjust  impression.  If  we  take  any  annual 
appropriation  and  multiply  it  by  60  the  total  will  be  appalling. 
Such  a  calculation  on  the  figures  in  this  bill  is  far  less 
staggering  than  it  would  be  if  applied  to  any  of  our  various 
annual  appropriations  such  as  national  defense,  veterans* 
benefits,  agricultural  adjustment,  and  others  mafje  on  that 
basis.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  to  present  it.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. ».  X  , 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — ^yeas  169,  nays 
191.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  154] 
YEAS— 169 


Anderson.  Mo. 

Arnold 

Barry 

Beam 

Beckworth 

Bloom 

Boland 

Boykln 

Bradley.  Pa. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Bryson 

Buck 

Buckley.  N.  T. 

Bulwlnkle 

Burdlck 

Bur  gin 

Byrne.  N.  Y. 

Byms,  Tenn. 

Byron 

Cannon.  Fla. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Cartwrlght 

Casey,  Mass. 

Celler 

Chandler 

Claypool 

Cochran 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Cole.  Md. 

Colmer 

Connery 

Cooper 

Crosser 

Cu'.len 

D'Alesandro 

Darden 

Delaney 

Dempsey 

DeRcuen 

Dlcksteln 

DouKhton 

Duncan 

piinn 


Eherharter 

Edmlston 

Ellis 

E^'ans 

Fay 

Flaherty 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Pries 

Pulmer 

Gavagan 

Gehrmann 

Gerlach 

Geycr,  Calif. 

Glbbs 

Grant,  Ala. 

Gregory 

Griffith 

Hart 

Hart^r,  N.  Y. 

Harter,  Ohio 

Havenner 

Healey 

Hendricks 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Hobbs 

Hull 

Hunter 

Izac 

Jarman 

Jeffries 


KUday 

Klrwan 

Koclalkowskl 

Kramer 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Leavy 

Leznke 

McAndrews 

McArdle 

McCormack 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

McMillan.  JohnL 

Maciejewskl 

Maiion 

Maloney 

Marcantonlo 

Martin.  Colo. 

Martin,  HI. 

Merrttt 

Miller 

MlUs.  La. 

Moser 

Mouton 

Murdock.  Aria. 

Murdock,  Utah 

Myers 

Nelson 

Norton 

O'Connor 

ODay 


Johnson,  Lyndon  O'Leary 
Johnson.  Okla.       OToole 
Johnson.  W.  Va.     Pace 
Jones,  Tex.  Parsons 

Kee  Patrick 

Keller  Patton 

Kelly  PetcrBon.  Pla. 

Kennedy.  Md.         Pfelfer 
Kennedy,  Michael  Ram-speck 
Keogh  Randolph 

Kerr  Raybum 


Robinson,  Utah 

Rogers.  Okla. 

Romjiis 

8a  bath 

Backs 

Sasscer 

Schuets 

Schulte 

Scnigham 

Seger 

Shanlcy 

Shannon 

Sheppard 

Slrovlch 

Smitn,  Conn. 

Smith,  m. 

Smith,  Wash. 

Snyder 

Somers,  N.  T. 

Sparkman 

Spence 

Bteagall 

Sullivan 

Sutphln 

Tenerowlci 

Terry 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Thomason 

Tolan 

Vinson.  Ga. 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Wallgren 

Walter 

Ward 

Weaver 

Welch 

Whelchel 

Williams.  Ito. 

Wood 

Zimmerman 
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AltfxAZMler 

AUen.  111. 

Allen.  La. 

Allen.  Pa. 

Andersen.  H.  Carl 

Anderson.  Calif. 

Andresen.  A.  H. 

Andrews 

Angell 

Arcnda 

Ash  brook 

Austin 

Barden 

Barton 

Bates.  BCaaa. 

BeU 

Bender 

Blackney 

Bland 

Boebne 

Bollea         ^ 

Bolton 

Bradley.  Wch.. 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carlson 

Carter 

Caae,  S.  Dak. 
ChlperfleUl 

Church  ^ 

Clark       * 

Ciason 

Clevenger 

Cole.  NY. 

Corbett 

Costello 

Courtney 

Cox 

Crawford 

Culkln 

Curtis 

Darrow 

Dlrksen 

Dl"=ney 

trttter 

Dondcro 

DoweU 


Ball 

Barnes 

Bates.  Ky. 

Boren 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Burch 

Caldwell 

Chapman 

Cluett 

Coffee.  Nebr. 

Collins 

Cooley 

Creal 

Crowe 

Crowther 

Cummlngs 

Curley 


NAYS— 191 

Doxey 

Johns 

Rich 

Drewry 

Johnson,  m. 

Rt.sk 

Durham 

Johnson. LutherA.Robertson                  | 

Dworshak    , 

Jones,  Ohio 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Elliott 

Kean 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Elston 

Keefe 

Routzohn 

Engel 

Klnzer 

Rutherford 

Engiebrlght 

Kitchens 

Sandager 

FaddU 

Kleberg 

Satterfleld 

Fen ton 

Lambertaon 

Schafer,  Wis. 

TtrfMBon 

Landls 

Schlffler 

rolger 

LeCompte 

Secrombe 

Ford.  Leland  M. 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Shaf  er,  Mich. 

Ford.  Miss. 

Lewis,  Ohio 

Simpson 

Gamble 

Luce 

Smith,  Maine 

Garrett 

McDowell 

Smith.  Ohio. 

Gartner 

McOehee 

Smith.  Va. 

Gathlngs 

McLean 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Gear  hart 

McLeod 

South 

Gifford 

Maas 

Springer 

OUchrlst 

Mapes 

Starnes.  Ala. 

OUUe 

Marshall 

Sumner,  HI. 

Gore 

Martin,  Iowa 

Taber 

Gossett 

Martin.  Mass. 

Talle 

Graham 

Mason 

Tarver 

Grant,  Ind. 

May 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Gross 

Mlchener 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Ouyer.  Kans. 

Mills.  ArK. 

Thorkelson 

Gwynne 

Monklewicz 

Tlbbott 

Hall 

Monroney 

Tlnkham 

Balleck 

Mott 

Treadway 

Hancock 

Mundt 

Van  Zandt 

Hare 

Murray 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Harness 

Nichols 

Vreeland 

Hartley 

Norrell 

Wads  worth 

Hawks 

O'Brien 

Warren 

Helnke 

Oliver 

West 

Hess 

Osmers 

Wheat 

HlnFhaw 

Pearson 

White.  Ohio 

Hoffman 

Peterson.  Ga. 

Whlttmgton 

Hope 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

WVgglesworth 

Horton 

Pierce.  Oreg. 

WlUlanvs,  Del. 

Houston 

Plttenger 

Winter 

Jacobsen 

Plumley 

Wolcott 

Jarrett 

Poage 

Wolfenden.  Pa. 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Polk 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Reed.  HI. 

Yovmgdahl 

Jensen 

Rees,  Kana. 

ANSWERET 

"PRESENT"—! 

Bobslon.  Ky. 

NOT  VOTTNC3 — 67 

Dies 

Lanham 

Rockefeller 

Dlngell 

Leslnskl 

Ryan 

Douglas 

Ludlow 

Schaefer,  m. 

Eaton.  Calif. 

McGranery 

Schwert 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

McMillan. Thos.S.  Secrest 

Pernandea 

Magnxison 

Short 

Fiih 

Mansfield 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Pltzpatrlck 

Masslngale 

Stefan 

Ford.  Thomas  E 

.     MitcheU 

Sulnners.  Tex. 

Green 

O'Neal 

Sweeney 

Harrington 

Patman 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Holmes 

Powers 

ThUl 

Hook 

Rabaut 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Rankin 

White.  Waho 

Kennedy,  Martin   Reece.  Tenn. 
Knutson                 Reed.  N.  Y. 

Wolverton.  N.  J. 
Woodruff,  Mich, 

Kvinkel 

Richards 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  call  my  name. 
The  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Bamkheao,  and  he  an- 
swered "yea." 
So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

m   Bates  of  Kentucky  (for)  with  Mr.  Robalon  of  Kentucky  (against). 
Mr'  Buckler  of  Minnesota  (for)   with  Mr.  Knutson  (against). 
Mr'  Rankin  (for)   with  Mr.  Douglas  (against). 
Mr    Powers   (for)   with  Mr.  Thill   (against). 
Mr.  DlngeU  (for)  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  (against) . 
Mr   Rabaut  (for)  with  Mr   Thomas  S.  McMillan  (against). 
Mr    BaU   (for)  with  Mr.  Cluett   (against). 
Mr   Crowe  (for)  with  Mr.  Coffee  of  Nebra.ska  (against). 
Mr    nwfi^nev   <for)   with  Mr.  Chapman   (against). 
UT  W^em»n  Of  New  Jei^y  (for)  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  (against). 
Mr    Creal  (for)   with  Mr.  Crowther  (against). 
Mr"  Hook  (for)   with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York   (against) . 
Mr   Magniison  (for)   with  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Michigan   (against). 
Iff.  L*<T<"«^'  (for)   with  Mr.  Ryan  (against) . 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  McGranery  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Ijlr    Martin  J.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr!  Caldwell  with  Mr.  Steams  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr    T.anh^m   with  Mr.   Short. 

Mr    Harrington  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiana 

Mr    Bchaefer  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stefan. 

Mr    Burch  with  Mr.  Eaton  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 


:daho. 


Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Eaton  of  Calilprnla 

Mr.   C^ummlngs  with   Mr.  Secrest. 

Mr.  Masslngale  with  Mr.  White  of 

Mr.  Ludlow  with   Mr.   Dies. 

Mr.   O'Neal   with   Mr.   Green. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ford  with  Mr.  N 

Mr.  Mansfield  with  Mr.  Vincent  of 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  with  Mr 

Mx.  Boren  with  Mr.   Patman. 


F(  mandez. 

hell. 

Kentucky. 
Co  llns. 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky, 
with  the  gentleman  from 
tleman  from  Kentucky  were 
I  voted  "nay."    I  wish  to 
"present." 

Mr.  John  L.  McMillan  changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to 


'yea. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin  of 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  th( 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CULLEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
men  from  New  York,  Mr.  Curle^ 
of  whom  are  ill,  were  present, 
on  the  resolution.    My  colleagues 
York.  Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
ably  detained.    If  they  were 
"yea"  on  the  resolution. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   F  lOM  THE   SENATE 


August  3 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  pair 
Kentu  :ky.  Mr.  Bates.    U  the  gen- 
pr»ent.  he  would  vote  "yea." 
witl  draw  my  vote  and  answer 


announced  as  above  recorded. 
Massachusetts,  a  motion  to 
resolution  was  rejected  was 


t  ley 


my  colleagues  the  gentle- 

and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  both 

would  have  voted  "yesi" 

the  gentlemen  from  New 

and  Mr.  Schwert,  and  the 

Mr.  Richards,  are  unavoid- 

they  would  have  voted 


pr(  sent 


Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its 
the  Senate  had  ordered  that 


A  further  message  from  the 
legislative  clerk,  announced  that  .  .  - 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the  House  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  59ae)  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
protection  against  unlawful  use  lof  the  badge,  medal,  emblem, 
or  other  insignia  of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  providini ;  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof." 

The  message  also  announce!  I  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  ( inference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  2697)  entitled  "An  j,ct  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  arrangements  for  the  exchinge  of  surplus  agricvUtural 
commodities  produced  in  the  Ui  lited  States  for  reserve  stocks 
of  strategic  and  critical  mater  als  produced  abroad." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7270)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Bonneville  Projec  Act."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  confereice  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  SHEPPARD.and  ;  ^t.  White  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

PAYMENT  or  attorney's  FEE!    FROM  OSAGE  TRIBAL  FUNDS 


Mr.  R(X}ERS  of  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4117)  to  provide  for  the  payiient  of  attorney's  fees  from 
Osage  tribal  funds,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thi  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 


After  a  pause.]     The  Chair 


hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  O'Connor,  ar  d  Mr.  Burdick. 

conveyance  OF  certain  LAN  OS  TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2133)  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land^  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thf  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 


Mr.  RICH.    Reserving  the 
will  the  gentleman  explain  the 


right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
biU? 


Mr.  DeROUEIJ.  Mr.  Speak«T.  the  Senate  bill  that  I  have 
asked  be  considered  at  this  tine  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  House.    Thtre  are  no  amendments.    This 


bill  authorizes  the  conveyance 
of  Nevada,  and  that  is  all  it 


of  certain  lands  to  the  State 
does.    The  bill  contains  the 
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usual  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  mineral  rights. 
There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Intericr  Is  auUior- 
ized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Nevada  all  right,  tlUe. 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  following-described  area: 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11.  town- 
ehlD  43  north,  range  51  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  in 
part  satisfaction  of  the  grant  to  the  SUte  for  university  Purposes 
made  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1868  (14  Stat.  85) :  Provided,  That  the 
patent  Issued  to  the  State  for  this  tract  shall  contain  a  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  all  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  dep<»lts,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

WENATCHEE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R.  5747)  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  the  Wenatchee  National 
Forest,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2   line  10   after  the  period,  add  the  following  sentence: 

•Lands  received  in  exchange  or  purchased  under  the  provisioris 
of  this  act  shall  be  open  to  mineral  locations,  mineral  development, 
and  patent,  in  accordance  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion,  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LOXnSE  WOHL 

Mr  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6435)  to  author- 
ize cancelation  of  deportation  in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

^U^n"the  ena?mient  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  qucta-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the^nonpreference  category  of  the  quota  during  the  current  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
291)  authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to  accept  the 
Invitation  of  the  Government  of  Norway  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Polar  Exploration,  which  will  be  held  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  in  1940,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  such  participation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  TABER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. .       ^1     t..     J     w 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  have  an  amendment  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
reducing  the  amcxmt  to  $15,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BLOOM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  137)  may  be  considered 
In  lieu  of  the  House  joint  resolution  and  that  the  Foreign 
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Affairs  Committee  be  discharged  from  consideration  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  accept  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  participate  In 
an  International  Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  In  1940. 

Src.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition,  who  will  serve  in 
this  capacity  without  compensation;  or  the  President  is  authorized 
to  designate,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
permanent  Government  official  as  commissioner  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  exhibition,  who  will  serve  in  this  capacity 
without  additional  compensation.  The  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  such  staff  as  he  may  need  to  tisslst  him  wlU  be  met 
out  of  funds  provided  for  the  purposes  of  Government  participa- 
tion in  the  exhibition.  The  duties  of  the  conunissloner  and  hU 
assistants  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  other 
departments  of  the  Government  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentatives in  preparing  the  exhibit. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  employ  sucb 
assistants  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  and  to  fix  their  reasonable  compensation 
without  regard  to  the  clvil-servlce  laws  and  regulations  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1823,  as  amended;  to  purchase  such  mate- 
rials, contract  for  such  labor  and  other  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  41.  sec.  5).  The  Secretary  of  State 
may  delegate  to  the  commissioner  or  other  officer  any  of  the 
powers  vested  In  him  by  this  resolution  as  may  be  deemed 
ad^'isable. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  representation  of  the 
United  S  ates  at  the  exhibition.  Including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere;  transportation  of  things;  travel- 
ing and  subsistence  expenses;  rent  and  heating,  light,  and  mainte- 
nance services;   printing  and  binding;   selection,  purchase,  assem- 
bling,     preparation,      transportation,      arrangement,      safekeeping, 
demonstration,  removing,  repairing,  and  altering  of  an  exhibit  or 
exhibits,  including  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  plan;  official  cards; 
entertainment;  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying    vehicles:    communication   service;    purchase   or 
rental  cf  furniture  and  equipment;  stationery  and  supplies,  books 
of   reference,   and   periodicals,   newspapers,   and   other   apprcprlate 
publications,  maps,  reports,  documents,   plans,  specifications,  and 
manuscripts;  and  ice  and  drinking  water  for  office  vise:  ProiHded, 
That  arrangements  for  telephone  services,  rents,  and  subscriptions 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  made  in  advance;  and  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution;   the  svun  of 
$35,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  untU  expended  for  the  purposes 
cf  this  joint  resolution,  and   any   unexpended   balances  shall   be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.     All  expenditures 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  pay- 
able upon  his  certification :  Provided  further.  That  he  is  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  delegate  this  authority  to  the  conmiissloner  or 
such  other  officer  as  he  may  deem  advisable.    Such  expendittires 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  law  regulating  or  limit- 
ing expenditure  of  public  money  other  than  this  resolution,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  waive  the  submission  of 
accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  audit,  or 
permit  any  indebtedness  to  be  incvirred  In  excess  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Sec  5.  The  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments  and  Inde- 
p?ndent  oiaces  and  establishments  of  the  Government  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  othw 
officers  of  the  Government  as  may  be  designated  or  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  assemble  the  exhibit,  in  the  procurement. 
Installation,  and  display  of  an  exhibit  or  exhibits;  to  lend  such 
materials  articles,  manuscripts,  docviments.  papers,  specimens,  and 
exhibits  as  the  S?cretary  of  Slate  shaU  deem  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution; 
and  to  contract  for  such  labor  or  other  services  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  8.  C,  title  41,  sec.  6). 

Sec  6  The  commissioner  or  officer  In  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  exhibit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may 
receive  from  any  source  contributions  of  material  to  aid  In  carrying 
out  the  ceneral  purposes  of  this  resolution,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  or  when  the  connection  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Spates  therewith  ceases  shaU,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  retiirn  the  articles  so  contributed  to  the  source  from  which 
they  came,  or  dispose  of  Uiem,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be 
unused,  and  account  therefor. 

Sec  7  Any  expenses  incident  to  the  restoration  of  any  of  the 
property'  assembled  under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  to  such 
a  condition  which  will  permit  Its  use  at  subsequent  exhiblUona  or 
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celtfbratlcna.  and  for  the  continued  employment  of  personnel  neces- 
aary  to  close  out  the  flscal  and  other  records  and  to  prepare  the 
reporta.  may  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  authorized  herein. 

Stc  8  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures,  together  with  such  other 
rtports  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  which  reports  shall  be  prepared 
and  arranged  with  a  view  to  concise  statement  and  convenient 
reference. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  aii  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  Une  23.  strike  out  "$35.500"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
••I15.000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  pass.  It  is  extremely  fitting  that  we  should 
be  represented  at  the  Polar  Exploration  Exposition  at  Bergen, 
Norway.  Noruay  has  always  been  our  very  good  friend,  and 
the  United  States  polar  explorations  have  been  most  notable. 
We.  in  Massachusetts,  are  especially  interested,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Richard  Byrd  has  made  such  extremely 
valuable  contributions. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  291)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  COST  BETWEEN  THE  TmiTED  STATES  AKD  THE 
OWNERS  OF  CERTAIN  BRIDGES 

Mr.  CROSSER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

.  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1989)  to  pro- 

~     vide  for  the  alteration  of  certain  bridges  over  navigable 

waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the  apportionment  of  the 

,^ost  of  such  alterations  between  the  United  States  and  the 

owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

---,.     Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 

wiH4he  gentleman  explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  transportation  bill  that 
was  passed  last  week  contained  a  provision  about  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  of  alterations  of  bridges  between  the 
Government  and  the  railroads  when  they  were  ordered 
changed  or  rebuilt  by  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  will  not  be  any  agreement  in  conference  on 
the  bill  before  January,  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HoBBsJ  is  interested  in  a  matter  down  in  his  district 
and  would  like  the  legislation  to  take  effect  so  far  as  the 
bridge  matter  is  concerned  now.  This  Is  practically  the  sec- 
Uon  that  was  in  the  transportation  bUl  passed  last  week  with 
regard  to  bridges. 
Mr.  TABER.    It  has  to  do  with  bridge  matters  and  nothing 

else? 
Mr.  CROSSER.    Nothing  else  but  bridges. 
Mr.  TABER.    And  the  committee  has  all  agreed  to  It? 
Mr.  CROSSER.     Yes. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

DU'LNl'llONS 

Section  r.  When  used  In  this  act.  unless  the  context  Indicates 

otherwise — 

The  term  "alteration"  Includes  changes  of  any  kind  and  recon- 
struction. ,     ^, 

The  term  "bridge"  means  a  lawful  bridge  over  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  Including  approaches  thereto,  xised  and 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  raUroad  traffic,  or  both  rail- 
road and  highway  traffic. 

The  term  '•bridge  owner"  means  any  corporation,  association, 
partnersliip.  or  Individual  owning  any  bridge,  and  when  any  bridge 
shall  be  In  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  trustee, 
receiver  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  or  lessee,  said  term  shall  Include 
both  the  owner  of  the  legal  title  and  the  person  or  entity  in 
possession  or  control  of  sxich  bridge. 

The  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  War  acting  directly 
or  through  the  Chief  of  aiglneers. 

The  term  "United  States."  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense, 
inclvuies  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

OBSTHUt'HON    OF    N.WIGATION 

8bc.  2.  No  bridge  shall  at  any  time  unreasonably  obstruct  the 
toe  navigation  of  any  navigable  waters  ot  the  United  States. 


NOTICE,    HEARINGS,     LND  TOTOINGS 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  bridge  shall.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  iinreasonably  obs;ruct  such  navigation.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  after  QOtice  to  interested  parties,  to 
hold  a  hearing  at  which  the  bridge  owner,  those  Interested  in 
water  navigation  thereunder  or  th<  rethrough,  those  interested  In 
either  railroad  or  highway  traffic  t  lereover.  and  any  other  party 
or  parties  in  Interest  sliall  have  fiU.  opport\inlty  to  offer  evidence 
and  be  heard  as  to  whether  any  alte  ation  of  such  bridge  is  needed, 
and  If  so  what  alterations  are  neeiled.  having  due  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  free  and  unobstructed  water  navigation  and  to  the 
necessities  of  the  rail  or  highway  raffle.  If,  upon  such  hearing, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  alterations  of  such  bridge  are 
necessary  in  order  to  render  navlgi  tion  through  or  under  It  rea- 
sonably free,  easy,  and  unobstrucK  d.  havmg  due  regard  also  for 
the  necessities  of  rail  or  highway  tiafflc  thereover,  he  shall  so  And 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  seiped  upon  mterested  parties  an 
order  requiring  such  alterations  of  such  bridge  as  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpoies  of  navigation. 

SXTBMISSION   AND  APPBOVAL   OF    GENE  JAL   PLANS   AND   SPECIFICATIONS 

SBC.  4.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  tie  bridge  owner  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  after  service  of  his  order, 
general  plans  and  specifications  tc  provide  for  the  alteration  of 
such  bridge  In  accordance  with  such  order,  and  for  such  addi- 
tional alteration  of  such  bridge  as  he  bridge  owner  may  desire  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  railroad  or  highway  traffic,  or  both.  The 
Secretary  may  approve  or  reject  su:h  general  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. In  whole  or  in  part,  and  may  require  the  submission  of  new 
or  additional  plans  and  speclflcat^ons.  but  when  the  Secretary 
shall  have  approved  general  planai  and  specifications,  they  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  unless  changes  therein  be 
afterward   approved   by  the   Secrete  ry   and   the   bridge   owner. 

CONTRACTS     FOR     PROJECT;     CT7ARANTT     OF     COST 

Sec.  5.  After  approval  t)f  such  (  pneral  plans  and  specifications 


August  3 


by  the  Secretary,  and  within  90 


lays  after  notification  of  such 


approval,  the  bridge  owner  shall,  hi  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  take  bids  for  the  alteration  of  such  bridge  in 
accordance  with  such  general  plai  s  and  specifications.  All  bids. 
Including  any  bid  for  all  or  part  <f  the  project  submitted  by  the 
bridge  owner,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  together  with 
a  recomniendation  by  the  bridge  owner  as  to  the  most  competent 
bid  or  bids,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bridge  owner  shall  cubmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  written  guara:  ity  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
project,  including  the  cost  of  sui  h  work  as  is  tc  be  performed 
byrthe  bridge  owner  and  not  Inclui  Jed  in  the  worlt  to  be  performed 
bv  contract,  shall  not  exceed  th(  sum  stated  In  said  guaranty. 
The  Secretary  may  direct  the  brlc  ?e  owner  to  reject  all  bids  and 
to  take  new  bids,  or  may  authorise  the  bridge  owner  to  proceed 


with   the  project,   by  contract,   or 


by  the  bridge  owner,  or  wholly  h4  the  bridge  owner.  Upon  such 
authorization  and  fixing  of  the  proportionate  shares  of  the  cost 
as  provided  In  section  6,  the  brldg  >  owner  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secr;tary,  proceed  with  the  work  of 


alteration:    and  the  cost  thereof 
States  and  by  the  bridge   owner 


shall  be   borne   by  the  United 
as  hereinafter  provided. 


APPOBTIONME  *T  OF  COST 

Secret  ary 


Iss  le 


Sec    6.  At    the    time    the 
owner  to  proceed  with  the  projec 
after  an  opportunity  to  the  bridge 
Secretary  shall  determine  and 
portlonate  shares  cf  the  total  cos 
the  United  SUtes  and  by  the 
shall  be  made  on  the  following 
such  part  of  the  cost  as  is  att 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
alteration,  and  the  United  States 
In  such  direct  and  special   bene!  t 
length  of  life  or  period  of  usefiilf 
Ing  cost  due  allowance  to  the 
the  present  value  of  bridge 


replao  id 

PAYMENT    OF    SHARE    Ol     THE   tlNITED    STATES 


tl  ereof , 
be  tween 


aiich 


Sec.  7.  When  the  Secretary  shall 
and  specifications  for  the  alteration 
anty  with   respect   to  the   cost 
proportionate  shares  thereof  as 
bridge  owner,  he  shall  furnish  to 
certified  copy  of  his  approval  of 
guaranty,  and  of  his  order  fixing 
Umted  States  and  of  the  bridge 
Treasury  shall  thereupon  set  asid* 
able  for  such  purpose,  the  share  od 
this  act  on  account  of  the  project 
such  project  has  been  completed 
shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
set  aside,  the  proportionate  shar« 
allocated  to  the  United  States;  oi 
time  to  time,  cause  payments  tc 
costs  as  the  work  progresses, 
funds   shall   not    exceed    the 
States  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  owner,  and,  if  such  total 
by  the  bridge  owner,  shall  not 


partly   by   contract   and   partly 


shall    authorize    the   bridge 
as  provided  in  section  5,  and 
owner  to  be  heard  thereon,  the 
an  order  specifying  the  pro- 
of the  project  to  be  borne  by 
bridge  owner.     Such  apportionment 
The  bridge  owner  shall  bear 
ribiitable  to  the  direct  and  special 
bridge  owner  as  a  result  of  the 
4iall  bear  the  balance  of  the  cost. 
s  shall   be  Included  additional 
ess  cf  a  bridge.     In  apportion- 
l^idge  owner  shall  be  made  for 
at  the  time  of  replacement. 


have  approved  the  general  plans 

of  such  bridge  and  the  guar- 

and  shall  have  fixed  the 

the  United  States  and  the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  a 

plans  and  specifications  and 

the  proportionate  shares  of  the 

owner,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

out  of  any  appropriation  avail- 

the  United  States  payable  under 

When  the  Secretary  finds  that 

Ln  accordance  with  his  order,  he 

owner,  out  of  the  funds  so 

of  the  total  cost  of  the  project 

he  may.  In  his  discretion,  from 

be  made  on  such  construction 

total  payments  out  of  Federal 

cnate   share    of   the    United 

jroject  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 

X)st  exceeds  the  cost  guaranteed 

exceed  the  proportionate  share  of 


br  dge 


The 
pro  portlc 
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the  United  SUtes  of  such  guaranteed  cost,  except  that  If  the  TOst 
of  the  work  exceeds  the  guaranteed  cost  by  reason  of  emergencies, 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  or  unforeseen  or  unde- 
termined conditions,  the  Secretary  may,  after  full  review  of  all  the 
clrcumsunces.  provide  for  additional  payments  by  the  United 
SUtes  to  help  defray  such  excess  cost  to  the  extent  he  deems  to 
be  reasonable  and  proper,  and  shaU  certify  such  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  for  payment.  All  pay- 
ments to  any  bridge  owner  herein  provided  for  shaU  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary, 
payable  to  the  bridge  owner. 

APPROPRIATION  ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.   There   are   hereby   authorized   to  be   appropriated   such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

rAH-TTRE    TO     COMPLT     WITH     ORDEES;     PENALTIES;      REMOVAL     OF     BRIDGE 

Sec  9.  Any  bridge  owner  who  shall  willfully  fall  or  refuse  to 
remove  a  bridge,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  navigation,  or 
to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  of  the  Secretary,  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  in  any 
court   of   competent   Jurisdiction   by   a   fine    not    exceeding    $5,000. 
and  every  month  such  bridge  owner  shall  remain  in  default  shall 
be  deemed  a  new  offense  and  subject  such  bridge  owner  to  addi- 
tional penalties  therefor.    In  addition  to  the  penalties  above  pre- 
scribed the  Secretary  may,  upon  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  bridge 
owner  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  in 
regard  thereto,  cause  the  removal  of  any  such  bridge  and  accessory 
works  at  the  expense  of  the  bridge  owner;   and  suit  for  such  ex- 
pense may  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  against 
such  bridge  owner  and  recovery  had  for  such  expense  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.     The  removal  of  any  bridge  erected  or 
maintained  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  order 
or    direction    of    the    Secretary    made    in    pursuance    thereof,    and 
compliance  with  any  order  of  the  Secretary  made  with  respect  to 
anv  bridge  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  may  be 
enforced   by   Injunction,   mandamus,    or   other   summary   proce^ 
upon   application  to  the  district  court  of   any  district  in  which 
such  bridge  may.  in  whole  or  in  part,  exist,  and  proper  proceed- 
ings  to   this   end   may   be    Instituted    under   the   direction   of    the 
Attorney    General    of    the    United    States    at    the    request    of    the 
Secretary. 

REVIEW  OP  FINDINGS  AND  ORDERS 
Sec  10.  Any  order  made  or  Issued  under  section  6  of  this  act 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  any  Judicial 
circuit  in  which  the  bridge  In  question  is  wholly  or  partly  located. 
If  a  petition  for  such  review  Is  filed  within  3  months  after  the 
date  such  order  is  Issued.  The  Judgment  of  any  such  court  shaU 
be  final  except  that  It  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certification  or  certiorari,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  as 
amended  The  review  by  such  Court  shall  be  limited  to  questions 
of  law,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  ts  conclusive.  Upon  such  review,  such 
Court  shall  have  power  to  aflrm  or.  If  the  order  Is  not  In  accord- 
ance with  law,  to  modify  or  to  reverse  the  order,  with  or  without 
remanding  the  case  for  a  rehearing  as  Justice  may  require.  Pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  provisions  of  this  act  other 
than  section  6,  or  relieve  any  bridge  owner  of  any  liability  or 
penalty  under  such  provisions. 

RECXTLATIONS    AND    ORDERS 

Sec  11  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
recusations,  and  to  make  and  Issue  such  orders,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  cut  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

EXISTING    PROVISIONS    OF   LAW 

Sec  12  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters 
approved  March  23,  1906  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed..  title  33,  sec  494),  and 
section  18  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes.'  approved  March  3, 
1899  (U  S  C  1934  ed.,  title  33,  sec.  502),  shall  be  Inapplicable  with 
respect  to  any  bridge  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  appli- 
cable and.  in  any  case  in  which  any  requirement  under  either  of 
such  sections  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  any 
bridKe  and  such  alteration  had  not  been  begun  prior  to  January  1, 
1939  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  alteration,  and  the  SecreUry  shall  make  such  additional  find- 
ings and  orders  and  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  that  such  alteration  will  be  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  m  conformity  with  the  provUlons  of  this  act. 

RELOCATION    OF    BRIDGES 

Sec  13  If  the  owner  of  any  bridge  used  for  railroad  traffic  and 
the  Secretary  shall  agree  that  in  order  to  remove  an  obstruction 
to  navigation,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  a  relocation  of  such  bridge 
or  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  upon  a  new  location  would  be 
preferable  to  an  alteration  of  the  existing  bridge,  such  relocation 
or  new  construction  may  be  carried  out  at  such  new  site  and  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  accepUble  to  the  bridge  owner  and  the 
Secretary,  and  the  cost  of  such  relocation  or  new  construction, 
including  also  any  expense  of  changes  In  and  additions  to  rights- 
of-way.  stations,  tracks,  spurs,  sidings,  switches,  signals,  and  other 
railroad  facilities  and  property,  and  relocation  of  shippers  reqtxlred 


for  raUroad  connection  with  the  bridge  at  the  new  site,  shall  bo 
apportioned  as  between  the  bridge  owner  and  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  manner  which  is  provided  for  to  section  6  hereof  in  the  case 
of  an  alteration  and  the  share  of  the  United  SUtes  paid  from  the 
appropriation  authorized  In  section  8  hereof:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  United  States  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  expense  of  building  any  bridge  across  a  navigable 
stream  which  the  Secretary  of  War  shaU  not  find  to  be  in  fact  a 
relocation  of  an  existing  bridge. 

Mr.  CROSSER.     Mr. 
mittee  amendments: 


Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  com- 


Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "kind  and  reconstruction."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "kind,  reconstruction,  or  removal  in  whole  or 
in  part."  _  ,,        ,_ 

Page  5,  strike  out  after  "and"  in  line  17  the  balance  of  lice  17 
and  all  of  lines  18  to  22,  Inclusive,  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the 
following:  "that  part  of  the  cost  attributable  to  the  requirements 
of  traffic  by  railroad  or  highway,  or  both.  Including  any  expend- 
iture for  Increased  cairying  capacity  of  the  bridge,  and  including 
such  proportion  of  the  actual  capital  cost  of  the  old  bridge  or  of 
such  part  of  the  old  bridge  as  may  be  altered  or  changed  or  rebuilt 
as  the  used  service  life  of  the  whole  or  a  part,  as  the  case  may  be. 
bears  to  the  toUl  estimated  service  life  of  the  whole  or  such  part. 
The  United  States  shall  bear  the  balance  of  the  cost.  Including  that 
part  attributable  to  the  necessities  of  navigation." 

Page  7.  strike  out  all  after  "refuse  to"  in  line  16,  down  to  and 
including  "or  to"  in  line  18. 

Pages  9  and  10.  strike  out  all  of  section  13,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  12.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters',  approved  March  23,  1906  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed..  title  33,  sec. 
494),  and  section  18  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved March  3,  1899  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed..  tlUe  33,  sec.  502).  shall 
be  InappUcable  with  respect  to  any  bridge  to  which  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  applicable,  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  bridge,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration 
of  which  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  prior 
to  July  1,  1939,  and  was  not  completed  on  such  date,  and  In  the 
case  of  which  no  penalties  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  shall  be  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  altered 
as  required  by  such  order,  and  not  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  In  the  case  of  any  such  bridge,  however,  the 
Secretary  shaU  apportion  the  cost  of  the  project  between  the  bridge 
owner  and  the  United  States,  and  payment  of  the  share  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  applied  to  such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
alteration,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  In  case  such  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration  has 
not  begun  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  such  apportion- 
ment of  cost  shall  be  made  only  If  (A)  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  alteration  Is  carried  out  In  accordance  with  plans  and 
specifications,  and  pursuant  to  bids,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (B)  the  bridge  owner  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  a  written 
guaranty  of  cost  as  provided  for  In  section  5. 

"(2)  The  Secretary's  determination  as  to  such  apportionment, 
and  as  to  such  plans  and  specifications  and  bids,  shall  be  final. 

"(3)  Such  apportionment  shall  not  be  made  If  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  alteration  Is  not  completed  within  the  time 
fixed  m  such  order  of  the  SecreUry  or  within  such  additional  time 
(not  to  exceed  25  percent  cf  the  time  aUowed  In  the  order  for 
such  completion)  as  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
allow. 

"(c)  Any  bridge  (except  a  bridge  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies) the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  alteration  of  which  was 
required  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1939. 
and  was  not  begun  before  such  date,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  though  such  order  had  not  been  issued,  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  with  such  orders  as 
may  be  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  considered  to  constitute  com- 
pliance with  such  order  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1939,  and  with 
the  provisions  of  law  under  which  It  was  Issued."  ^  .       _* 

Page  11.  line  7,  after  "nothing",  strike  out  "herein  .  end  insert 
"In  this  section".  ■ 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

JOHN   ULLMANN,    JR. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
S.  2427,  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John  Ullmann,  Jr, 
and  consider  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bUl  S.  2427  and  consider  the  same,  which  the  Clerk  wiU 
report. 
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TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding  any  othw  provision  rf 
law  at  anTtlme  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
LrT"  JoC^cltatim  Jr  of  the  united  States  Navy,  retired,  may 
£e\itSraiSr.S^  mi^n  of  the  United  States  by  tai^i^^he 
naturalization  oath  of  aUeglance  before  any  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion ol  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 

Mr  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  (S. 
2427)  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  naturalization  bills 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention.  It  will  authorize  the 
liaturalizaUon  of  John  Ullmann,  Jr.,  at  any  tune  within  1 
year  by  the  taking  of  the  naturalization  oath  of  allegiance 
by  Mr  Ullmann  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
naCliralization  of  aliens.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ullmann  was 
born  in  Rursia  in  1884  and  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  in  1892.  The  father.  Jolin  Ullmann.  Sr.,  took  out 
his  first  papers  in  Clay  County.  Nebr.,  In  1893.  They  were 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  was  all  that  was  required 
and  that  such  action  conferred  ciUzenship  upon  the  enture 
-lamily.  some  of  whom  moved  to  Scuth  Dakota. 

It  was  not  until  1914  that  Mr.  Ullmann.  Sr.,  received  his 
final  papers  at  which  time  John  Ullmann.  Jr.,  had  reached 
his  majority.    In  1906  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  at  that 
time  his  citizenship  was  estabUshed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the   Navy   Department   cfQcials.  upon   an   affldant   by   the 
lather.    In  1914  his  citizenship; was  again  established  upon 
a  similar  affidavit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.    Mr.  Ullmann  was  retired   at   Shanghai.   China,   in 
1936  upon  the  ccmpleUon  cf  30  years'  service.    He  immedi- 
ately was  appointed  as  an  assistant  deputy  United  States 
marshal  in  Shanghai,  which  position  he  held  for  18  months. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  employed  by  two  or  three 
American  tobacco  firms.  represenUng  their  interests  in  China. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  February  of  this  year  on  a 
visit  and  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  upon  the  presentation 
of  his  Na\'y  papers.    During  the  month  of  April  he  learned  , 
definitely  that  he  did  net  acquire  citizenship  upon  the  nat- 
uralization of  his  father  and  immediately  filed  a  declaration 
of  intention,  however,  under  the  regular  procedure,  it  will 
be' 5  years  before  he  can  receive  his  final  papers. 

Mr.  Ullmann  has  a  wife  and  four  children  in  Shanghai 
and  they,  of  course,  cannot  come  to  this  country  until  his 
citizenship  is  established  and  neither  can  he  obtain  a  pass- 
port to  return  to  China.  He  had  an  excellent  record  while 
in  the  United  States  NavT. 

The  consideration  of  the  House  in  passing  S.  2427  to  meet 
this  situation  Is  appreciated. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table. 

BRIEN  M*lfAHON 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2478)  to  limit  the 
operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  counsel  in  certain  cases,  and  consider  the 

same.  ,  , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
S.  2478^  and  consider  the  same.    Is  there  objection? 

Air.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
"Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  what  this  bill  is? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  the  statu- 
tory period  so  that  Mr.  McMahon,  who  was  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  may  try  the  Harlan  County  cases  over 
again  without  having  the  2-year  period  apply  to  him.  It 
does  not  involve  any  additional  appointment.  It  merely 
permits  the  2-year  period  to  sUrt  from  the  time  he  left  the 
employment  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  TABER.    Does  this  call  for  any  additional  expense? 

Mr.  WALTER.     No. 

Mr.  TABER.    And  it  relates  specifically  to  him  and  not 

to  anyone  else? 
Mr.  WALTER.    Not  to  anyone  dse. 


Mr.  HANCOCK.    He  was  en  ployed  as  a  special  counsd 
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to  try  these  cases,  and  this  is  tc 
the  cases  of  which  he  has  had 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  ol^ection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  fol  ows 


permit  him  to  proceed  with 
charge. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  en4>loyment 
an  attorney  or  counselor  specially 
by  the   Attorney  General   or  unde  ■ 
of  Justice,  at  a  compensation  noi 
per  annum,  to  assist  In  the  condi^ct 
against  Mary  Helen  Corporation 
of   Kentucky,   and   the   case   of 
Metaux,  petitioner,  against  Homer 
of    the    United    States,    and   WlUiapi 
United  States.  In  the  District  of 
Ings  therein  and  any  other  case 
wise,  that  may  arise  out  of  or  p<rtain 
them   Involved   In   the  said   cases, 
employment  within  the  meaning 
Crunlnal  Code  of  the  United  States 
sees.   198  and   203),   or  section    190 
United  States  (U.  S.  C.  title  5.  sec 


ar  d 


„_, of  Brien  McMahon  as 

(  mployed.  retained,  or  appointed 

authority   of   the   Department 

to  exceed  the   rate   of   $10,000 

of  the  case  of  United  States 

_  others,  in  the  eastern  district 

^i*t6   Suisse    pour   Valeurs   de 

S.  Cummlngs,  Attorney  General 

m   A.   Julian,   Treasurer   of   the 

<  olumbla.  Including  all  proceed- 

proceedlng,  appellate  or  other- 

to  the  matters  or  any  of 

shall  not  be  construed  to   be 

of  sections  109  and  113  of  the 

.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title  18, 

of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

99). 


a  third  time,  was  read  the 
]  notion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


re  id 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
on  the  table. 

EXEMPTION  OF   CERTAIN  tELEPHONE  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Spea  :er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  tab  e  the  bill  (S.  1234)  to  amend 
section  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved  June  25,  1938  (52  SLat. 
1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938."  and  con- 
sider the  same. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob  ection? 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  :    reserve  the  right  to  object. 
What  is  this? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    This  is  th  e  so-called  rural  telephone  ex- 
change exemption.   I  think  eve  ryone  is  in  favor  of  it.    I  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mass  ichusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  and  he 
I  Is  agreeable  to  this. 

I  Mr.  RICH.  We  may  not  obj  ;ct  to  this  particular  provision, 
but  the  gentleman  has  a  lot  o  things  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  that  ought  to  b«  changed.  Can  we  expect  any 
relief  on  that  legislation  whic  i  is  anticipated  by  the  people 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  This  hai;  nothing  to  do  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  RICH.    This  is  the  Wa(  e  and  Hour  Act? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Yes. 

Mr.  RICH.  There  are  oth  ^r  features  which  the  gentle- 
man's committee  is  interested  }n,  and  are  we  to  get  any  relief 
from  that? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  cannot 

Mr.  TABER.    Will  the  gent 


tell  about  that. 

eman  tell  how  far  this  goes? 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  It  simpU  exempts  from  the  wage  and 
hour  provisions  switchboard  o  aerators  employed  in  telephone 
exchange^  having  less  than  50 )  stations. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  cfjection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  ibllows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sectla  a  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved  June 
25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  the  "Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938."  be.  and  the  same  Is  beret  y.  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 11  as  follows:  "or  (11)  s ny  switchboard  operator  employ2d 
In  a  public  telephone  exchange    vhlch  has  less  than  500  stations." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and 
the  table. 


•ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
\  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 


Speik 


SURPLUS 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Mr 
for  the  present  consideration 
bill  (S.  2697)  to  facilitate  th< 
the  exchange  of  surplus 
the  United  States  for  reserve 
materials  produced  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman 
imous  consent  for  the  preset  t 
report  upon  the  bill  S.  2697. 


ACRlCULtxniAL  COMMODITIES 

er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  a  conference  report  on  the 

execution  of  arrangements  for 

agric^iltural  commodities  produced  in 

stocks  of  strategic  and  critical 


from  Alabama  asks  unan- 
consideration  of  a  conference 
Is  there  objection? 
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Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  what  this  is? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  This  conference  report  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  all  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  TABER.    On  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  it  is  approved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  with  certain  amendments  which  are 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read  the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONTERENCE   REPORT 

The  committee  ol  conference  en  the  disagreeing  7°^  o',*^^.^ 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements  for  the  exchange  ol  sur- 
Dlus  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  lor 
reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recoia- 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transfer  to  warehouses  in  or  near  cotton  manufacturing  centers 
m  New  England  not  to  exceed  300.000  bales  of  cotton,  to  which 
It  now  has  title  or  may  hereafter  acquire  title,  having  regard  for 
the  grades  and  staples  custotrarily  required  by  manufacturers  in 
that  area:  Provided.  That  all  necessary  costs  In  connection  with 
such  transfer  wlU  not  result  in  additional  net  cost  to  the 
Corporation. 

"In  determining  specific  cotton  to  be  exchanged  under  this  Act. 
the  determination  shall  be  made  by  sampling  and  selection  at  the 
place  where  the  cotton  Is  stored  on  the  date  of  ratification  of  a 
treaty  providing  for  such  exchange,  and  no  cotton  shall  be 
exchanged  under  such  treaty  which,  after  such  date,  is  transported 
to  another  place  and  there  sampled  and  selected." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Henry  B.  Steagaix. 

Clyde  Wu-uams, 

Brint  Spence, 

Jesse  P.  Walcott. 

Charles  L.  Giftord, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  HotLse. 

James  F.  Byrnes. 

J.  H    Bankhead. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

John  O.  Townsend.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  2697)  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  produced  abroad,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration should  warehouse  In  or  near  cotton -manufacturing  centers 
in  New  England  such  reasonable  amounts  of  cotton  held  as  security 
for  loans  as  the  Corporation  deemed  necessary  to  meet  local  manu<- 
facturing  needs,  and  in  no  event  was  the  amount  to  be  less  than 
300  000  bales.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  written  consent  of  the 
producer  or  twrrower  to  reconcentratlon,  as  provided  in  section 
383  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  should  not  t>e  required, 
and  in  determining  specific  rotten  to  be  exchanged  the  determlna- 
,  tlon  was  to  be  made  by  sampling  and  selection  at  the  place  where 
the  cotton  was  stored  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act. 
and  no  cotton  was  to  be  exchanged  which  after  such  date  was 
transported  to  another  place  and  tliere  sampled  and  selected. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shaU  transfer  to  warehouses  In  or  near  cotton-manu- 
facturing centers  in  New  England  not  to  exceed  300,000  bales  of 
cotton  to  which  it  has  or  may  hereafter  acquire  title,  having 
reeard'for  the  grades  and  staples  customarily  required  by  manu- 
facturers in  that  area,  provided  that  all  necessary  costs  In  connec- 
tion with  such  transfer  will  not  result  In  eddltional  net  cost  to  the 
Corporation  It  Is  also  provided  that  in  determining  specific  cotton 
to  be  exchanged  the  determination  shall  be  made  by  sampling  and 
selection  at  the  place  where  the  cotton  is  stored  on  the  date  of  the 
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ratification  of  a  treaty  providing  for  such  exchange,  and  nb  cotton 
Is  to  be  exchanged  under  such  treaty  which,  after  such  date.  U 
transported  to  another  place  and  there  sampled  and  selected. 

Henry  B.  Steacall, 
Cltdx  Williams, 
Brent  Sptnce, 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
Charles  L.  Giftoro, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

POSTAL  powerboat  SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  882.  to  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  contract  for  certain  powerboat 
service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  consider  the 
same  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  8. 
882.  and  consider  the  same.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Under  the  present  law  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  no  authority  to  make  any  contract  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers. All  he  can  do  is  to  make  contracts  in  regard  to 
carrying  the  mail.  The  Department  has  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  anyone  to  carry  the  mail  for  the  money  they  are 

allowed. 

I  would  like  for  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  IMr.  DmoND]  to 

explain  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  DIMOND.    If  the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  ROMJUE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  In  a  certain  part  of  Alaska.  In  that  part 
which  embraces  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  some  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  a  region  about  1,000  miles  long,  and  containing 
six  or  seven  or  eight  thousand  people,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  facilities  for  transportation  for  freight  or  passengers. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  improve  the  service,  so  that  in 
addition  to  furnishing  transportation  of  the  mail  in  this  re- 
gion, the  bill  will  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  require 
that  the  mail  carrier  also  use  in  the  service  a  safe  and  sea- 
worthy boat  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  reasonable  number  of 
passengers  and  some  freight,  in  order  to  give  adequate  trans- 
portation service.  The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  we  have  a  unani- 
mous report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  and  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  TABER.  What  will  be  the  additional  cost? 
Mr.  DIMOND.  In  my  judgment,  the  additional  cost  will 
be  about  $20,000  a  year,  but  it  may  be  somewhat  more.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  House,  however,  that  In  the  recent  contracts 
that  were  made  in  1938  for  the  carriage  of  mails  in  Alaska,  we 
effected  a  very  great  savings  on  other  contracts,  so  that  the 
Government,  even  under  this  bill,  will  not  pay  any  more 
money  for  the  service  generally  than  it  has  paid  out  before. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  RomjueI? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster  General  may.  in  hla  dis- 
cretion contract  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  4  years,  without 
advertisement  therefor,  for  the  carriage  of  all  classes  of  maU.  by 
steamboat  or  other  powerboat  of  United  States  registry,  on  the 
route  from  Seward,  by  points  on  Kenai  PeninstUa,  Kodiak  Island. 
Alaska  Peninsula,  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Umnak  Island,  and  points 
on  Bristol  Bay.  Alaska,  and  vicinity,  and  back,  by  a  scbedtile  and 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General;  the 
contractor  to  furnish  and  use  in  the  service  a  safe  and  seaworthy 
boat  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  adequate  space  for  maU.  passen- 
gers and  freight,  the  annual  cost  not  to  exceed  $125,000.  payment 
therefor  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation  for  powerboat  service. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 
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KAHIKSTT  HATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  2752)  to  include 
within  the  Kaniksu  NaUonaJ  Forest  certain  lands  owned  or  in 
course  of  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  WIL 

•Die  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

PMe  10.  line  18.  after  "forests",  insert  "Lands  received  In  ex- 
change or  purchai>ed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  op6n 
to  mineral  locations,  mineral  development,  and  patent.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Is  that  a  usual  provision  to  put  In  this  kind  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  DiKOUEN.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  That  amendment  originated  with  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr.  Englebright],  who  wishes 
this  reservation  made  on  all  bills. 

Mr.  TABER.    I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker, 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  7120,  the  lending  bill, 
was  voted  on  Tuesday  last.  I  was  absent  from  the  House 
due  to  being  in  the  hospital.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

"  Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  radio  address  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Blackburn,  secretary, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  made  last  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

l/Lr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Housing  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PETROLnm  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  House  Resolution 

290. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Resi^ution  290 
Whereas  In  1934  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, by  a  subcommittee  thereof,  under  authority  of  House  Reso- 
lution 441  Seventy-third  Congress,  conducted  a  petroleum  investl- 
Katlon  and  on  January  3.  1935.  submitted  to  the  House  a  report 
thereon  (Rept.  No.  2.  7<:th  Cong.),  which  Investigation  and  report 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  Important  oU  legislation; 

Whereas  on  July  22.  1939.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  reading,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted  the  petroleum  investi- 
gation m  1934  m  response  to  H.  R.  441:  but  In  the  light  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  I  believe  the  committee  may  wish  to  study 
developments  since  that  time  by  Investigation  and  hearings  prior 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Congress.  To  this  end.  and  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  statable  legislation  in  the  next  session,  I  request 
that  the  petroleum  conservation  biU  which  I  today  discuss«>d  with 
you  and  Representative  Cole  be  introduced  at  this  session";   and 

Whereas  the  bUl  referred  to  by  the  President  In  such  letter  was 
Introduced  on  July  26.  1939,  as  H.  B.  7872:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  a' whole  or  by  Bubcommlttee,  is  authorized — 

(a)  To  conduct  such  investigation  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  to  date  its  study  and  report  made  pursuant  to  House  ResoluUcn 
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441.  Seventy-third  Confess,  which 
(1)    the  production,  irnportation 
purchase,  and  sale  of  pstroleum  and 
dttermlning  whether  there  is  an  exi 
Its  products;  whether  such  excesslv  s 
affects  commerce  in  petroleum  and 
of  rendering  unprofltable  the  o; 
production  and  will  cause  their 
sence  of  restrictions  upon  the  c 
merce,  resiilts  in  waste  and  inferior 
be  placed  upon  the  quantities  of  p< 
may  move  in  commerce  when  an 
whether  such  restrictions  should 
in  petroletmi  and  its  products 
foreign  nations,  with  fair  and  equit 
StateK  and  among  different  opt 
whether  commerce  in  petroleum 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  unit 
quotas  irrespective  of  whether 
state,  or  whether  exportation  or 
other  questions  in  relation  to  the 
m  petroleum  and  its  products;  and 

(b)  To  Investigate  the  methods 
production   and   storage  of 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
and  practices  are  wasteful  of 
available  for  recovery  thereof  from 
plo3mnent  of  such  methods  and 
nance  of  reserves  of  petroleum,  and 
and  transportation  thereof, 
civilian  needs  in  an  adequate 
employment  of  such  methods  and 
interstate  commerce  and  unduly 
ments  of  transportation  In,  and 
ties   for,   such   commerce;    and   to 
bearing  upon  the  practicability 
latlon  of  the  character  of  H.  R. 
and 

(c)  To  Investigate  methods  and 
ductlon.    transportation,    and 
products  for  the  purpose  of 
and  practices,  in  or  in  relation  to 
and  its  products,  constitute  unfali 
standpoint  of  their  effect  upon 

The  committee  shall  report  to 
House  If  the  Hoxise  is  not  in 
the  results  of  its  investigation, 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable 

For  the  purposes  of  this 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
or  not  the  House  is  sitting,  has 
such  hearings,  to  require  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers 
testimony  as  it  deems  necessary 
the  signature  of  the  chairman 
designated  by  him.  and  shall  be 
such  chairman  or  member.     The 
member  thereof  may  administer 
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practices  employed  in  the  pro- 
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laterstate  commerce  in  petroleum 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  Objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  li  lid  on  the  table. 


PARKWAY     ACROSS     CHEROKEX 
,   N.  C. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speak^.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  tl^  bill  (H.  R.  6668)  to  grant  the 
State  Of  North  Carolina  a  riabt-of-way  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  across  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  North 
Carolina,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  for 
said  right-of-way.  and  for  othar  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tie  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c  Djection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  r!serving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentlen  lan  explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Tills  bill  las  been  before  the  committee 
for  several  years.  It  provides  or  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina.  The  dis- 
agreement was  that  the  survey  which  was  at  first  proposed 
went  through  the  Soco  Reseivation,  where  the  agricultural 
lands,  the  best  lands  of  the  Indians,  were,  and  we  objected  to 
that.  So  finally,  after  long  he  axings  during  several  years,  we 
recently  held  a  hearing  befort   the  committee  and  an  agree- 


ment was  reached  by  which 


right-of-way,  provided  it  would  not  go  through  the  Soco 


we  were  willing  to  grant  this 
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Valley,  and  provided  further  that  a  new  section  would  be 
added  as  section  8  of  the  bill,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  precedent  for 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  or  take  for  any  purpose  any  other  Indian 
lands  or  property  within  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  chief  and  the  assistant  chief  of  the  Cherokees  testified 
before  our  committee  and  agreed  that  if  this  amendment  were 
added  to  the  bill  they  would  have  no  objecUon  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

This  biU  provides  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  must 
buy  and  pay  for  all  this  land,  and  give  it  without  any  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  RICH.    What  are  we  going  to  do  to  take  care  of  the 

Indian  tribes?  ,  ^  ^      ..^ 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    TTie  Indian  tribes  are  cared  for  under  the 

Indian  laws. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  take  this  land  from  the  Indian  tnbes 
because  of  the  passing  of  this  legislation,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  to  reimburse  the  Indians,  and  who  is  going  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  The  Indians  will  receive  $40,000  for  this 
right-of-way  on  the  ridge  and  not  in  the  Soco  Valley,  where 
they  have  their  land.  Both  the  chief  and  the  assistant  chief 
stated  to  the  committee  that  there  was  no  disagreement.  The 
only  thing  they  were  afraid  of  was  that  other  roads  might 
be  built.  They  did  not  want  this  to  happen  too  often,  and 
did  not  want  other  roads  going  through  their  reservation. 
They  realized,  however,  that  it  would  mean  much  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  people,  and  there  was  no  disagreement  be- 
tween the  white  folks  in  the  States  and  the  authorities.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  change  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 
They  did  not  want  this  to  constitute  a  precedent;  and  sec- 
ondly, they  did  not  want  the  road  to  go  through  the  Soco 
Valley,  but  on  the  ridge,  way  up  where  no  one  lives. 

Mr.  RICH.  Then  the  Indian  tribes  will  not  come  back  on 
the  Federal  Government  at  some  time  in  the  future  and 
expect  us  to  make  them  a  further  payment? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Not  at  all.  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
pays  the  Indian  tribes  $40,000  for  the  right-of-way. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  our  committee's  consid- 
ering this  bill.  The  subject  matter  of  the  bill  would  seem  to 
bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.    What  committee  did  consider  this  bill? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    I  will  explain  to  the  gentleman.    This  has 
to  do  with  a  right-of-way  for  a  road. 
Mr.  RICH.    For  a  parkway. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  For  a  parkway,  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Smokies  National  Parkway.  It  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  for  several  years. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield 
further,  this  is  a  matter  directly  affecting  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. I  believe  that  before  the  House  should  be  asked  to  pass 
this  bill  by  unanimous  consent,  a  biU  dealing  with  a  subject 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  India*  Affairs, 
the  members  of  that  committee,  at  least,  should  have  had  the 
matter  called  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Let  me  answer  it  this  way,  as  far  as  refer- 
ence to  the  committee  is  concerned:  That  was  done  by  the 
ParUamentarian.  We  have  had  it  for  about  4  years  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise.  This  is  not  the  type  of  reservation 
one  ordinarily  thinks  of  when  one  speaks  of  Indian  reser- 
vations. ^.        ^       ,    J  1 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  Indians  involved  in 
this  reservation  have  expressed  their  approval  of. this  pro- 
posed bill  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Yes;  they  have;  the  chief  and  assistant 
chief  bving  on  the  reservation.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  U> 
teU  the  gentleman.  .  .^  .  *    *   „ 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  withdraw  my  opposition,  but  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  when  any  more  Indian  reservation  bills  are 
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referred  to  the  gentleman's  committee  that  he  send  them 
to  the  proper  committee  for  consideration.  . 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tnterlor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  whenever  he  may  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  act  have  been  fulfilled,  to  grant  and  convey 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  right-of-way  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  across  any  lands  or  other  property  within  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina  held  in  trtist  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Such  grant  and 
conveyance  shall  pass  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  fee  simple 
absolute  aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  In  and  to  all  lands  and  other 
property  situate  and  lying  within  the  botmdarles  of  said  right-of- 
way. 

Sec.  2.  The  location  and  boundaries  of  said  right-of-way,  which 
shall  not  exceed  1.000  feet  in  width,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Before  approving  any  plan  for  the 
location  and  boundaries  of  said  right-of-way  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the  council  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  and  shall  allow  said  council 
at  least  90  days  thereafter  for  the  submission  of  recommendations 
in  favor  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan  or  in  support 
of  any  alterations  therein  which  said  councU  may  desire  to  propose. 
In  determining  the  location  and  boundaries  of  said  right-of-way. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions EUbmirted  to  him  by  the  council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  recommenda- 
tions to  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  proper 
placement  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  for  recreational  and  other 
public  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  In  consideration  for  the  granting  of  said  right-of-way. 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  in  trtist 
for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  a  sinn  sufBcient  to  con- 
stitute Just  compensation  to  the  said  band  and  the  members 
thereof  for  the  taking  of  said  right-of-way  for  parkway  purposes. 
The  just  compensation  herein  referred  to  shall  cover  all  elements 
of  damage  for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statjes  would 
require  compensation  to  be  made  in  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States  for  the  condemnation  of  a  like  right-of-way  across 
lands  In  private  ownership,  and  shall  also  cover  any  further  ele- 
mento  of  damage  for  which  the  Constitution  or  ?aws  of  North 
Carolina  would  require  compensation  to  be  made  In  proceedings 
brought  by  the  State  highway  commission  for  the  condemnation 
of  a  like  right-of-way  across  lands  in  private  ownership,  without 
diminution  In  either  case  for  any  benefits  resulting  from  the  use 
of  said  right-of-way  for  parkway  purposes.  All  amounts  agreed 
upon  or  awarded  as  just  compensation  for  said  right-of-way  shall 
bear  simple  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  until  paid, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  when  deed  for  said  right-of-way 
Is  accepted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  4.  At  any  time  after  the  determination  of  the  location  and 
boundaries  of  said  right-of-way  the  council  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  may  make  a  contract  with  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  liquidating  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  just  compensation  for 
said  right-of-way  and  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  of  its  pay- 
ment. Such  contract  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  if  he  finds  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  thereunder  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  this  act  and  that  the  terms  on 
which  payment  is  to  be  made  are  fair  and  reasonable.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  contract  shall  become 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec  5.  At  any  time  after  the  determination  of  the  location  and 
boundaries  of  said  right-of-way  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  execute  and  deliver  a  deed  conveying  said  right-of-way  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina:  Provided,  however.  That  if  no  con- 
tract liquidating  the  svun  to  be  paid  as  Just  compensation  for  said 
right-of-way  shall  have  been  made  and  approved,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  before  delivering  such  deed,  shall  require  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  furnish  a  bond,  in  form  and  amount  satisfactory 
to  him,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  Just  compensation  In 
accordance  with  section  3  of  this  act  to  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Upon  the  delivery  of 
a  deed  for  said  right-of-way  and  the  acceptance  of  such  deed  by 
the  State,  title  to  said  right-of-way  shall  vest  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  right  to  the  Just  compensation  reqiUred  In  section  8 
of  this  act  shall  vest  in  the  United  States.  In  tnist  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Sec  6  After  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  a  deed  for  said 
right-of-way.  the  United  States  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  shall  each  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  against  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  enforcement  of  all  obligations  and  rights 
naming  to  or  vested  In  either  of  them  under  this  act.  in  the  event 
of  any  controversy  arising  with  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  paid 
as  just  compensation  for  said  right-of-way  or  with  respect  to  any 
other  matters  pertaining  to  said  obUgaUons  and  rights.  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Dlrtrict  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  the   Western  District  of  Nortb  Carolina  to  hear  and 
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decide  any  «uch  cause  In  accordance  with  law  and  equity:  1°  grant   ! 
Snrh  r»llPf  therein  to  or  against  any  party  as  may  be  appropriate    | 
^dvwZ  inder  the  c°rcuLtances:  and  to  Issue  all  lawful  proce» 
SSceSTr^  f*  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing  purposes.    The 
£SSn  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  may  intervene  in    or  be  inade 
rS^  fo    any  such  suit  brought  by  the  United  States    and  the 
Unffi    Stat^  may   Intervene   In   any   such    suit    brought    by    the 
Sr.Vf^  Rand  of  Cherokee  Indians  but  shaU  not  be  made  a  party 
JS^of^tarUy    ProrAdS^^oi^ver.  That  promptly  upon  the  instltu- 
l?«i^«f?nvsufh  action  to  which  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party 
JS'^dbLd  shall  cause  Written  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the 
Stlon  to  b^  served  upon  the  United  States  district  attorney  for 
?he  western  District  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  upon  the  expi- 
ation of  60  days  from   the  date   when  such  notice   Is  served  the 
Unlt^  States  shall  be  bound  by  any  Judgment  or  ot»xer  order  tn«j. 
after  entered  in  the  proceedings  the  same  as  a  party  thereto.    The 
SactlcfSead^ngs    forms,  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  any  such 
S^  Shan  confo^r^.  as  near  as  may  be.  to  the  Practice   Pleadings 
^ras    and  modes  of  proceeding  in  condemnation  suits  brought  by 
th^tinued  States   In   said   district   court    where    t  tie   has    passed 
«nder  a  declaration  of  taking:   and  the  orders  or  Judgments  ren- 
S?rt?m  ar;ruc^ca^  shall'be  appealable  to  the  -me  exjen    and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  near  as  may  be.  as  like  o/ders  or  Judg 
menu   rendered    in    condemnation    suits    brought   by    the    United 
Statw  in  MUd  district  court  where  title  has  passed  under  such  a 
Se^watfon      Acceptance  of  the  deed  for  said  "ght-of-way  by  the 
SUte  Of  North  Carolina  shall  constitute  a  consent  to  be  sued  under 

'""s^rr'payment  for  said  right-of-way  shall  be  made  by  theState 
,,f  vXrth  rarolina  to  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Eastern 
Sin'i  Of  CherSS  InmSs*     All  'unds  so  received  shall  be  deposited 
uT  th«.  Treasurv  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Eastern 
SkiSorc^eVSe^  Indians,  and  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure 
Si  such  purposes  as  may  be  designated  by  the  council  of  said 
hLd  and  apffoved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    In  order  to 
p??vide  acceptable  lands  for  purchase  out  of  f "<=J,/".«iJ  ^fj^^^J^ 
retarv  of  the  Interior   is  hereby   authorized,   in  his  discretion,  to 
gram    S   the  ^tcrn    Band    of    Cherokee    Indians    the    beneficial 
interesrm  any  lands  selected  by  the  council  of  said  band  within 
tSe\7acts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ravensford.  N.  C     now  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  known,  respectively,  as  the  Ravensford  tract, 
STntlfnlng  approximately  884  aVres.  and  ^be  S'^^^^^'TLSfta'r  s 
containing    approximately    322    acres;    and    the    said    Secretary    is 
hereby  direct^  to  exclude  from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  aS  lands  so  selected  and  granted:   Provided    however 
¥hat   the   quwry  site   within  the  Ravensford   tract   shall   not  be 
iSntod  to^sald  band.    Prior  to  the  consummation  of  any  such 
Sant^  payment  shall  be  made  for  all  lands  Included  therein  by  the 
transfer  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  lands. 
M  determined  by  the   Secretary   of   the   Interior,   from  the  funds 
SacedtTthe  credit  of  said  band  under  this  sect  on  to  the  credit 
Sf  the   fund   "National   Park   Service,   donations."   which   transfer 
?he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  upon 
r^uSt  by  7he  council  of  said  band  approved  by  the  Secretary  o 
tS  Interior.     Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  available  for  national 
Dark  and  monument  uses.  Including  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
fnduslSn    in    the    Great    Smoky    Mountains    National    Park.     All 
"nds  purchased   or  otherwise   acquired   for   the   Eastern   Band   of 
CherokVe  Indians  with  the  funds  received  under  this  section  shall 
constitute   a   oart   of  the   Cherokee   Indian   Reservation    In   North 
Cwolna  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  said  band. 
fS  shail  bTno^talable^nd  nonalienable  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  lands  within  said  reservation. 
With  the  following  committee  amendments: 
Page  2.  line  7,  after  the  word  "Interior",  insert  "except  in  the 

Soco  Calley "  .^  .  ,i-.-^. 

Page  8.  after  line  6.  add  a  new  section  as  follows. 

"Sec  8  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
precedent  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  to  grant  or  take  for  any  pur- 
S^fai^  other  Indian  lands  or  property  within  the  Cherokee 
Sdian  Reservation  without  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  OT>ay  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  their  own  remarks. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  statement  by  the  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  .       .     *v-  *     *  ♦», 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

W.^GE-HOtm   AMENDMENTS 

-^         Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for,  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection.        .  ,    ^  xv.  *  *v,  -- 

Mr  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  froii  Georgia  to  consider  a  bill 
amending  the  Wage-Hour  Ac ;  exempting  only  rural  tele- 
phone exchanges  having  undi  r  500  phones  makes  it  very 


yesterday  to  make  in  order 
bills  amending  the  Wage  and 


obvious  that  the  rule  reporte( 
the  consideration  of  the  three  " 

Hour  Act  will  not  be  called  up}  .^    „     ^       v.ni   *«^ 

We  will  not  have  a  chance  o  vote  on  the  Barden  bill,  lor 
Which  the  Committee  on  Rules  provided  a  rule.  We  had 
every  reason  to  expect  it  woul  i  come  before  the  House.  As 
one  who  was  a  member  of  tie  Labor  Committee  and  who 
attended  the  hearings  on  thi  t  bill  and  as  one  who  made 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  V  age-Hour  Act  when  it  Passed, 
may  I  say  that  the  will  of  Congress  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  leadership  by  not  permittiig  the  rule  to  come  before  the 
House.  I  believe  the  Harden  bill  would  have  passed  the 
House  Something  more  thj  n  rural  telephone  exchanges 
needs  to  be  exempted  from  tl  le  law.  I  would  not  have  ob- 
jected when  that  matter  cami ;  up.  but  not  a  word  has  been 
said  since  this  action  has  been  taken,  which  means  that  the 
administration  is  afraid  to  let  it  come  to  the  floor.  We  wiU 
not  have  a  chance  to  considei  it. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chai'  agreed  to  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman],  who  states  he  has  a 
question  of  personal  privilege  to  present. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    WiU  the  tentleman  jneld? 
Mr   HOFFMAN.    I  yield  t<   the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Spesker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  a  half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there   abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  RaybusnI. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  the  House  does  not  at  this 
time  seem  to  be  inclined  to  consider  very  much  legislation, 
especially  any  legislation  o'  far-reaching  importance.  I 
have  been  asked.  I  guess.  50  times  a  day  for  the  last  week 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  amendments  to  the  wage-hour 
bill  will  be  taken  up  for  co^ideration  during  this  session 
The  answer  is.  they  will  not 
Mr.  SABATH  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.    Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

Hoffman]  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not. 

The    SPEAKER.     The    ge  itleman    from    Michigan    [Mr, 

Hoffman]    is   recognized,    ^ow   long    does   the    gentleman 

desire? 

Not  veri  long. 

The  gentleman  Is  recognized  for  "not 


Mr.  Spe  iker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  gen  leman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Spe  iker,  under  the  rule  that  means 


Mr.  HOFFMAN. 

The   SPEAKER, 
very  long." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN. 

The  SPEAKER. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN. 
1  hour,  does  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gmtleman  presents  a  question  of 
personal  privilege,  he  is  enti  :led  to  1  hour, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sp«aker.  I  have  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege  to  present,  a  question  that  also  involves  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ge  itleman  will  state  his  question 
of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sp(  aker.  this  involves  the  integrity 
of  the  Record.  Under  date  of  July  27.  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Keller]  had  the  floor,  certain  remarks 
were  made  by  me  under  a  r  »servation  of  the  right  to  object. 
I  send  to  the  Speaker's  desk  a  printed  copy  of  the  Record 
and  a  transcript  from  the  OfiBcial  Reporters,  which  shows 
that  all  of  those  remarks  made  by  me  were  stricken  from 
the  Record  by  the  gentler  lan  from  Illinois.  That  is  the 
question  of  personal  privil  !ge  and  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House  I  now  present,  anf  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
motion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  presents  a  question  affecting  the  privileges  of  the 
House  and  he  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very,  very^brief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  raise  this  question  because  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  Record  has  not  accurately  re- 
ported the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  on  the  floor. 
The  question  is  not  raised  because  the  remarks  which  were 
Stricken  from  the  Record  were  deemed  by  me  to  be  of  any 
particular  importance,  but  because  it  does  involve  the  right 
of  every  Member,  when  he  so  desires,  to  have  the  remarks 
he  made  on  the  floor  recorded  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to  apprise  the 
Members  of  the  language  that  was  stricken,  so  that  we  will 
know  what  it  is  all  about? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  will.  I  read  from  the  official  tran- 
script. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller  1  had  the 
floor  and  said: 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  tinanlmous  conMnt  to  proceed 
for  2  more  minutes. 

The  Spkakeb.  Is  there  objection?  

Mr  HoFTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  wm 
the  gentleman  present  In  the  Labor  Committee  this  morning  when 
John  Lewis  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kjellee.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  offer  any  objection? 

Mr.  tcfiifk  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HorrMAN.  You  thought  It  was  true,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  that,  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  but  I  am  asking  you.     [Laughter.) 

Now,  all  Of  those  words  were  stricken  from  the  Record, 
and  Mr.  Keller's  remarks  appear  as  one  coimected  state- 
ment without  any  interruption,  without  showing  that  anyone 
else  took  part  in  the  colloquy.  If  those  words  had  been 
stricken  by  someone  on  the  Republican  side,  by  some  tory 
Democrat— if  there  be  such  a  political  creature— who  had 
attempted  to  undermine  the  Constitution  by  destroying  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  perhaps  I  would  not 
have  thought  much  about  it.  because  I  know  that  the  vari- 
ous "economic  royalists"  and  aU  those  who  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  or  adaptebility.  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
of  the  present  program  to  our  national  problems,  are  to  be 
criticized,  and  their  remarks  perhaps  should  be  stricken  from 
the  Record;  at  least,  that  appears  to  be  the  view  of  some 
people.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  [Mr.  Keller]  is  a 
self-styled  great  liberal. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     What  does  the   gentleman  caU  a 
"Uberal"  today? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  One  who  is  willing  to  decide  everything 
for  us.  solve  every  problem,  every  crisis,  every  emergency, 
without  a  moment's  consideration,  give  away  everyone's 
property  except  his  own;  something  along  that  line. 
[Laughter.] 

When  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  Is  creating  that 
great  lake  over  there  in  his  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  carp 
and  the  people  who  live  aroxmd  it,  creating  It  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters  of 
his  district,  so  that  the  "economic  royalists"  can  build  their 
homes  down  there  on  its  shores,  after  the  Goverrunent  fixes 
it  up,  talks  so  much,  so  loudly,  and.  some  may  think,  so  elo- 
quently, about  free  speech,  I  was  almost  prostrated  by  grief 
when  I  saw  in  the  Record  what  the  gentleman  had  done; 
that  he  had  committed,  to  him,  the  vmpardonable,  of  depriv- 
ing a  fellow  Member  of  the  great  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech.  [Laughter.]  You  could  hear  the  foundations  of 
this  great  Capitol  of  ours  fairly  quake;  see  them  rock  when 
the  gentleman  struck  from  the  Congressional  Record  those 
words.  The  words  themselves  were  not  of  any  importance. 
It  is  the  principle  that  is  involved  that  makes  the  question 
Important,  vitaL  You  would  not  deny  to  a  poor,  humble, 
Ignorant,  unassuming,  and  uneducated  Republican,  who  is 
not  a  Communist,  who  is  not  antilabor,  the  privilege,  would 
you,  of  just  putting  in  a  few  words  here  and  there?    The  law. 


the  Constitution,  Is  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  lowly, 
those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  as  I  am  unable, 
incapable  of  defending  myself  from  the  mighty  thrust  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller].  He  is  strong,  magnifi- 
cent in  his  presence;  his  voice  is  music  that  charms  us  all 
when  he  takes  the  floor,  his  logic  irresistible  when  he  dis- 
courses of  carp  and  lakes  for  his  district,  all  at  Government 
expense.  So  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  has  writ- 
ten books— the  great  author  and  the  great  statesman,  as  he 
styles  himself— strikes  from  the  Record  those  remarks,  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  The  gftntleman  was  revising  his 
remarks  without  extending  them,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  What  he  did 
was  to  strike  from  the  Record,  and  that  without  permission, 
the  remarks  of  another  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  any  more  time,  because  I  know 
you  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a  motion.    | 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Hoftjiak:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  correct 

the  Record,  on  page  10252.  by  inserting  after  the  words  in 

the  paragraph,  the  following: 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  was 
the  gentleman  present  In  the  Labor  Committee  this  morning  wben 
John  Lewis  made  that  statement? 

"Mr.  Kfti.fw    Yes;  I  was. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  offer  any  objection? 

*afr.  Kelles.  I  did  not. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  You  thotxght  It  was  true,  did  you? 

"Mr.  K"'F»    I  did  not  ask  you  for  that,  or  anybody  ^se. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  but  I  am  asking  you.     [Laughter.]" 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  may  be  a  little 

vague  in  that  it  states  "after  the  words ."    The  reason 

for  this  is  that  the  official  stenographer's  transcript  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  does  not  indicate  where 
this  colloquy  belongs,  so  we  will  have  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  help. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  it  would  be  a  kindly  act  if  the  genUeman  would 
hold  his  motion  in  abeyance  and  give  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  a  chance  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  correct  the  error?  I  cannot  believe  that  a  great  lit)eral 
would  intentionally  take  it  upon  himself  to  censor  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  he  did  it  either,  in 
the  spirit  of  censorship;  probably  his  only  thought  was  to 
preserve  for  posterity  the  purity,  the  continuity,  of  his 
thought:  I  just  think  it  was  a  slip,  you  know,  of  the  shears. 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  Inadvertently  done, 
and  the  gentleman  should  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the  error. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  right,  because  if  you  will  refer  to  the  stenographer's  mm- 
utes  you  will  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  just 
took  the  shears  and  clipped  off  his  set  speech,  inserted  it, 
added  to  it  here,  and  crossed  out  the  remarks  which  I  made. 
So  I  have  not  the  slightest  objecUon:  in  fact,  I  will  be 
happy  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wishes  to  make  such 
a  request,  for  I  really  love  him,  admire  him,  and  think  he 
does  much  to  relieve  what  on  occasion  might  otherwise  be 

a  dull  day. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Why  does  not  the  gentle- 
man 3rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  so  he  can  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  the  correction? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  am  not  asking  the  gentlonan  to  do  that. 
The  gentleman  has  his  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Suit  yourself  about  it,  but  I  would  be 
I  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  to  correct  the  Record. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

STTRVEY    AND    STTTDY    OF    THE    NATIONAL    PARKS.    NATIONAL    MONU- 
MENTS. AND  NATIONAL  SHRINES 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unainmous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  House  Resolution  284. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 
House  Resolution  284 

Re^olvd.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and  obtaln- 
InK  Information  necessary  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  the  Committee 
on^the  Public  Lands,  as  a  whole,  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  make  a  survey  and  study  of  the  national  parks, 
national  monuments,  and  national  shrines  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  them  and  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
them.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  January  3,  1940.  the  result  of  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems  desirable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  consider  a  resolution  such  as  this  by 
unanimous  consent— I  do  not  know  that  a  report  from  the 
committee  is  available— is  rather  a  broad-scale  proposition. 
How  much  money  will  this  survey  cost? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    Not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Mr.  RICH.     When  will  the  report  come  in? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  The  report  will  be  made  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  after  the  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Reserving    the    right    to    object,    Mr. 

.  Speaker,  only  a  short  while  ago  a  volume  came  to  my  desk, 

and  I  am  sure  it  went  to  every  Member  of  the  House,  which 

apparently  indicated  that  a  survey  had  been  made  by  the 

Department  of  the  Interior  along  the  same  Une.     Is  not 

that  true? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  That  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  None  or 
us  in  the  committee  or  in  the  Congress  knows  anything  about 
all  these  monuments  and  parks  for  which  we  have  been  ap- 
propriating money.  It  has  been  approximately  16  years 
since  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Congress  of  this  sUb- 
^  Joct.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  and  the  part  of 
^T^isdom  that  some  committee  of  the  Congress  go  and  see  for 
themselves  about  these  monuments  and  parks  and  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  matter  so  urgent  that  we  cannot 
Investigate  a  little  further,  at  least  until  tomorrow,  and  see 
what  sort  of  investigation  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  already  made? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no 

objection  to  this  resolution,  and  your  minority  leader  is  in 

agreement  with  it.    We  have  consulted  all  parties  concerned, 

^.  !    and  they  are  all  in  agreement  that  this  would  be  a  very 

y     conservative  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  they  may  not  be  aware  that  such  an 
investigation  has  already  been  made  and  a  report  prepared 
in  document  form. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Prom  what  I  hear,  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  in  the  Congress  not  to  accept  the  surveys  of  Mr. 
Ickes*  Department. 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  realize  the 
Speaker  will  make  the  appointment,  but  who  is  going  to  make 
the  recommendations  to  the  Speaker?  Will  the  members 
come  from  the  Public  Lands  Committee  or  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  makes  the  appropriations  for 
these  parks? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  The  appointments  will  be  made  by  the 
Speaker,  and  he  will  appoint,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
members  of  the  minority  and  the  majority,  and  then  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands  or  not. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Yes;  they  will  be  from  the  Public  Lands 
iCommittee. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
understand  there  has  been  a  survey  made,  and  the  survey 
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has  been  made  available  by  th  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  wonder  if  the  genUeman  would  not  withdraw  Ws  request  now 
and  look  at  the  copy  of  that  su  rvey  that  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Dirksen],  and  see  If  that 
does  not  answer  his  purpose  be  ore  going  ahead  with  a  reso- 
lution tying  us  up  to  this  expen  iiture? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  may  say  U  i  the  gentleman  that  if  there 

is  no  duplication.  I  would  have  no  reason  to  object,  but  I  do 

not  believe  there  ought  to  be  ovi  flapping  of  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CARTER.    Reserving  th(  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 

what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  this  investigation? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  It  is  not  to  >e  an  investigation.  Let  us  be 
frank  about  it  on  both  sides.  I  lave  been  on  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  during  the  last  12  ^ears.  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  whenever  we  bring  ai  y  bills  in  here  that  have  to  do 
with  monuments  or  parks,  verj  few  Members  know  anything 
about  them.  We  have  appropr  ated  a  lot  of  money  for  these 
purposes  and  Congress  does  not  know  anything  about  such 
matters,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  $2,000  would  not 
be  a  large  expenditure  for  the  ;  jurpose  of  informing  the  Con- 
gress through  a  survey  made  h  7  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  who  will  perform  t:  le  work  and  tell  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  what  they  hay  e  found.  No  one  knows  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  anc  I  have  no  interest  personally 
further  than  what  I  have  just  i  tated. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Does  not  tie  gentleman  know  that  that 
information  is  all  available  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  he  has  to  d<i  is  to  send  a  communication 
down  there  and  get  the  inforir  ation? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  I  thought  I  knew  about  these  matters 
myself:  but  let  us  be  fair  and  frank  about  it.  Every  time  I 
bring  any  of  those  reports  from  the  Interior  Department  or 
from  any  of  the  bureaus,  I  am  told  that  they  are  not  correct. 
Now,  what  do  I  know  about  it?  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it  personally,  and  I  am  trying  ,o  be  fair  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  DeROUEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscon!  in.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman write  a  personal  lette-  to  Mr.  Ickes? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (  bjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  have  requested  that  the  gentleman  hold  this  over 
until  tomorrow.  I  would  li]:e  to  get  some  further  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  May  I  ca  1  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
this  fact.  We  are  about  to  idjoum,  and  unless  we  act  on 
this  matter  now  it  will  be  tdo  late  to  have  it  sent  back  to 
the  committee  and  have  ap  sropriate  action  taken.  If  we 
adjourn  and  there  is  nothing  done  about  this,  we  will  be 
in  the  same  position  we  have  been  in  every  year  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  CARTER.    I  think  th ;  gentleman  will  have  time  to- 
morrow to  bring  this  up  an<    for  the  present,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  going  to  object. 
The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

POSTAL  POWERBOaIt  SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 

objection,  the  Chair  will  lay 

2748.  to  authorize   the   Post- 

or  certain  powerboat  service  in 

purpo!  es,  a  similar  Senate  bill  having 


R 


Spea  ser 
fratn 


The  SPEAKER.    Without 
on  the  table  the  bill  H. 
master  General  to  contract 
Alaska,  and  for  other 
been  passed. 

petroleum 

Mr.  WARREN.     Mr 
tention  of  the  gentleman 
resolution  passed  the  House 
for  an  investigation  by  the 
Foreign  Commerce,  and 
vestigation  by  the  House 
appropriation  bill  through 
of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Taber. 
the  present  consideration 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  U 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


INVESTIGATION 

I  ask  particularly  the  at- 

Michigan  [Mr.  MapesI.    The 

a  few  moments  ago  providing 

Committee  on  Interstate  and 

fuAds  were  provided  for  this  in- 

yesterday  on  the  second  deficiency 

jthe  courtesy  of  Mr.  Woodrum 

now  ask  unanimous  consent  for 

House  Resolution  291,  which 

have  read. 
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House  Resolution  291 
Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  InTcstlgatlon  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  290.  incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
eommlttee,  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  including  expenditures  for  the 
emp'.ovment  of  experts  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
Blstan*!^.  shall  t)e  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee  or  by  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  conducting  such  Investigation,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by   him,   and   approved   by   the   Committee    on   Accounts. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "$25,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"115.000." 

After  line  11.  add  the  foUowing: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  official  committee  reporters  may  be  used  at  all 
hearings  held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otberwise  engaged. 

"Sec.  5.  The  head  of  each  executive  department  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  detail  to  said  select  committee  such  number  of  legal 
and  expert  assistants  as  said  committee  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  and  the  resolution  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

KYLE   BLAIR 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.  R. 
3104.  for  the  relief  of  Kiie  Blair,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment.  I  might  say 
for  the  informaUon  of  the  House  that  the  bill  passed  the 
House  with  an  appropriation  of  $3,500.  The  Senate  reduced 
that  amount  to  $2,500,  and  the  author  of  the  bill  is  agree- 
able. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
H.  R.  3104.  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  conciur  in 
the  Senate  amendment.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "13,500"  and  insert  "$2,600." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BANKS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.  R, 
777,  for  the  relief  of  Banks  Business  College,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bill  H.  R.  777,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatose  and  Insert: 

"That  the  Banks  Business  College,  a  corporation  organized  in  1885 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  having 
Its  principal  place  of  business  at  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  bring  suit  against  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  any  aUeged  damages  suffered 
by  the  said  Banks  Business  College  which  the  Court  of  Claims  may 
find  to  be  attributable  to  the  United  States  Govcrmnent  by  reason 
of  the  said  Banks  Business  Colleges  being  evicted  on  January  1. 
1918.  from  the  premises  which  it  occupied. 

"Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  the  United  States  to  hear,  consider,  and  determine  such  action 
upon  its  merits,  with  the  view  of  rendering  Juilj^naent.  if  any,  in 
favor  of  the  claimant  for  any  such  aUeged  damages  descrll)ed  in 
section  1. 

"Sec.  3.  This  act  shaU  not  be  Interpreted  as  raising  any  pre- 
Bumpticn  or  conclusion  of  fact  or  law  but  shall  be  held  solely  to 
provide  for  trial  tipon  facts  as  may  be  alleged." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

CLAIMANTS  OF  DAMAGE  BY  FLOOD  NEAR  BEAM  LAKS.  PUITTE  COUKTT, 

MO. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1693)  to  confer  jtirisdiction  on  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  certain  claim- 
ants who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at  or  near  Bean  Lake,  in  Platte 
County,  and  Sugar  Lake,  in  Buchanan  Coimty.  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  during  the  month  of  March  1934,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Marjland  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
H.  R.  1693,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments.  The  Clerk  win  report  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  " 

Page  1,  line  8.  after  "That",  insert  "notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
time  or  any  provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary." 

Page  1,  line  5.  after  "Judgment",  Insert  "without  Interest,  but 
with  costs,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  provisions  of 
law  as  if  the  United  States  were  a  private  party. ' 

Page  2,  after  line  21,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri  is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  defending  the 
United  States  In  any  stiit  instituted  under  the  autbority  of  this 
act."  I 

Page  2,  after  line  21.  Insert:  [ 

"Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  Judgments  imder  this  act.  Such  amounts 
shaU  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  district  court  has  become  final  and  on  presentatioa  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  Judgment.  Such 
payment  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  claims  arising  out  of  such  flood  damage." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

women's  board  of  domestic  missions 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  hill  (H.  R. 
1875)  for  the  relief  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, with  a  Senate  amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  i 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "$2,500"  and  insert  "$1,500." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rayburn  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objectlcai. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GEORGE    SLADE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2452)  for  the  relief  of  GJeorge  Slade,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  j 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Line  6.  strike  out  "$4,500"  and  insert  "^500,  and  the  additional 
sum  of  550  per  month  in  an  amoiuit  not  to  exceed  $4,000," 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

J.  HILTON  SWEMEV 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
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4260)  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney.  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "12.000"  and  insert  "$800.90." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

NADINI  SANDERS 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1164)  for  the  relief  of 
Nadine  Sanders,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

•riie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  tne 
revest  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 
^Tiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  foUows: 

CONJTBENCl     REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  o^Jhe  disagreeing  votes  of  ^e 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Hoxise  to  the  bUl  (S.  1164) 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders."  ^a^^^g  °^«t- 
^ter  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Ho\ise  recede  from  Its  amendments. 

Ambros£  J.  Kennedy, 
EuccNX  J..  Keogh 
J.  Parnell  Thomas. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
M.   M.   Logan, 
Edward  R.  Burkx, 
ARTHtJR  Capper, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  ^^^  "^'"4X°Hou^ 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1164).  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accomparfylng  conference  report 

The  committee  on  Claims  reported  favorably  on  H_  R  }°J^'J°^ 
the  relief  of  the  same  claimant.  In  the  amount  of  »1  500.  ^r  oar- 
ages sustained  on  account  of  personal  injuries  received  on  February 
13  1937  when  the  automobile  In  which  she  was  riding  was  struck 
in  ^nt'a  Fe  N  Mex  by  a  Soil  Conservation  Service  truck. 
S  m4  w J  suSstl?uteci  f^  the  House  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  passed  with  an  amendment  made  on  the  floor  and  ac- 
cepted, reducing  the  amount  from  $1  096.40.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate,  to  $750.  At  the  conference,  the  amount  of  $1,096.40  uas 
agreed  upon.  Ambrose  J.  Kennedy, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
J.  Farnell  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  -part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

OKIE  MAY  FEGLEY 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Maryland  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  875)  for  the  relief  of 

Okie  May  Pegley.  ^  *  ^ 

Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  present  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  875)  for  the 
relief  of  Okie  May  Fegley. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONTBtXNCX  REPOXT 

The  committee  of  conference  °n , the  disagreeing  votes  of  t^ 
two  Houaea  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.  R. 


875)   entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference 
do  recommend  to  their  respective 

That  the  Senate  recede  from 
simi  of  "$6,000"  to  be  Inserted  In 


rel  ef 


Its 


^.  of  Okie  May  Fegley"  having 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
louses  as  follows: 
t  s  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
1  ;eu  of  "$5,000"  In  line  7,  page  1. 
Ambrose    J.    Kennedy, 
Eugene  J.  Keogh. 
J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
Mant\iera  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
H.  H.  Schwartz, 
J.  G.  Townsend,  Jr.. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Manage  rs  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATE]  tENT 


The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
the  Senate   to  the  bill   (H.  R    ° 
Fegley.  submit  the  following 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
conference  report. 

The  Committee  on  Claims  r 
$8,500  to  compensate  the  claimar  t 
office  truck  and  the  bill  passed 
Senate  passed  the  bill  In  the 
and    at   the    conference   the 
agreed  upon. 


1  he  House  at  the  conference  on 

Hovises  on  the   amendment  of 

for   the  relief  of  OWe  May 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
to  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 


House 


BARNET 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Marylan^ 
mous   consent   to  take   from 
(S.   2271)    for   the   relief   of 
amendments,  insist  on  the 
the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo|-e 
request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tem^Dre 
Chair  appoints   the   foUowin  : 
Maryland,  Mr.  Keogh,  and  Mr 


August  3 


8'.,,.   ™     -  „    - 

state  nent  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
raommended  In  the  accompanying 

ep<rted  the  bill  In  the  amount  of 
□  t  for  Injtirles  caused  by  a  post- 
he  House  In  this  amount.    Th« 
anount  of  $5,000  In  lieu  of  $8,500, 
con  promise   amount   of   $6,000   wa« 


Ambrose    J.    Kennedy, 
EruGENE  J.   Keogh, 
J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
Mam.  gers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing 

agreed  to. 

laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
Bamet   Warren,   with   House 

amendments,  and  agree  to 

Senate. 

Is  there  objecticwi  to  the 
frojn  Maryland? 


Without    objection,    the 
conferees:  Mr.   Kennedy   of 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  THE  TRA  )E-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker, 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
There  was  no  objection. 

RESXTLTS    FAVORABLX 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  retofore  I  have  briefly  set  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  v  as  necessary  for  this  Nation  to 
reverse  the  tariff  policy  of  ihe  previous  administration  in 
order  to  improve  the  condittons  of  foreign  trade.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  method  chosen  for  accomplishing  this 
was  a  logical  and  forward  ste  )  in  taking  the  tariff  out  of  log- 
rolling politics.  Today  I  inte;  id  to  discuss  some  of  the  results 
of  that  program. 

After  5  years  of  the  reclpr  )cal-trade  agreements  program, 
examination  of  the  best  stat  stical  and  other  evidence  avail- 
able, cbl'ges  one  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess. Quite  naturally  the  pro  gram  has  not  satisfied  everyone. 
Some  people  were  afraid  thit  that  which  ought  to  happen 
might  happen  under  the  pro  jram,  therefore  they  opposed  it 
from  the  very  outset.  Somi  people  believe  that  they  have 
well-founded  grievances  aga  nst  certain  action  taken  in  the 
operation  of  the  program.  I ;  was  not  expected  that  some  of 
those  who  had  part  of  their  inwarranted  and  excessive  tariff 
subsidies  taken  away  from  t  lem  would  applaud  such  action. 
They  were  not  expected  to  '  iew  the  program  from  a  broad 
national  viewpoint. 

There  are  other  individuals  opposed  to  trade  agreements 
who  believe  in  taking  all  wi  hout  giving  anything  in  return. 
Some  say  they  believe  in  re  ciprocity.  but  when  it  comes  to 
reduction  of  the -towering  trade  barriers  they  only  give  lip 
service  to  the  principle.  T  ley  wbuld  have  us  gain  conces- 
sions in  trade  without  givini   any  in  return.    Then  there  are 
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certain  organizations  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
faultfinding  and  criticism;  that  is  their  stock  in  trade.  No 
difference  how  onivincing  the  evidence,  they  would  not  admit 
of  success.  They  prophesied  that  trade  agreements  would  be 
bad  for  the  country  and  they  would  have  it  so.  But  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  endOTses  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  believes  that  it  has  been  successful 
to  its  accomplishments.  I  believe  the  results  of  this  program 
give  some  justification  for  rejecting  the  theory  that  nations 
cannot  have  greater  economic  harmony.  Although  no  one 
holds  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  millennium  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  our  foreign  trade  has  man- 
aged to  "ride  out  the  storm  In  comparative  secin-ity";  Its 
condition  is  much  better  than  some  other  phases  of  our  econ- 
omy which  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  construc- 
tive and  far-reaching  program.  There  is  good  reason  to  hold 
that  the  United  States  at  last  has  adopted  for  itself  a  real- 
istic tariff  and  commercial  pobcy  which  fits  Its  needs.  The 
la-ogram  goes  a  long  way  in  adjusting  the  Nation  to  world  con- 
ditions as  they  actiially  exist. 

MZASTTRING  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  OF  TUAOE  AGIEEMENTS 

What  then  does  the  record  show  for  5  years?  In  the  first 
place,  agreements  with  20  countries — 21  agreements,  including 
2  with  Canada — have  been  negotiated.  The  Czechoslovak 
agreement  has  been  nullified.  An  agreement  with  Venezuela 
is  under  negotiation  and  a  supplemental  agreement  is  also 
being  negotiated  with  Cuba.  Exploratory  conversations  are 
going  on  with  several  countries  and  some  other  of  the  pres- 
ent agreements  may  soon  be  reopened  for  revisiai.  All  na- 
tions are  invited  to  aline  themselves  with  this  program  of 
trade  betterment.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  program  for  coun- 
tries of  a  particular  political  ideology.  It  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  forms  of  govenunent. 

The  trade  with  the  countries  with  which  agreements  have 
been  concluded  represents  almost  60  po-cent  of  our  total 
foreign  commerce.  This  means  that  within  the  framework 
of  the  principles  of  fairness  and  soundness  of  the  trade 
agreements  the  countries  with  which  we  carry  on  more  than 
half  of  our  foreign  commerce  apparently  believe  that  a 
reversal  of  the  trend  of  recent  years  is  necessary,  and  have 
accepted  our  leadwshlp;  they  have,  by  their  acts,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  liberalizing  foreign  trade.  In 
addition  to  Canada,  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north  and  our 
second  largest  market,  the  list  of  countries  includes  Great 
Britain,  our  largest  single  market,  Prance,  Cuba,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Brazil,  other  large  markets  and  important  sup- 
pHers  of  raw  materials  needed  in  the  United  States. 

Our  total  trade  embraced  with  these  countries  amounted 
in  1937  to  over  $2,000,000,000.   About  68  percent  of  this  trade 
has  been  covered  by  concessions  granted  and  received.  In- 
cluding bindings  of  present  rates  of  duty  and  binding  items 
on  the  free  list.    These  guaranties  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  stabilizing  commerce  which  is  greatly  needed  at 
the  present  juncture  of  world  events.    United  States  exports 
have  almost  doubled  since  1932  and  1933.  the  low  years  pre- 
ceding the  Trade  Agreements  Act.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
much  of  this  trade  would  have  been  regained  without  any 
reciprocity  program-    No  one.  so  far  as  I  know,  attributes 
all  this  gain  in  trade  to  the  agreements  alone.    Many  other 
factors  have  entered  into  the  picture.    Nevertheless,  a  com- 
parison of  exports  on  a  broad  2-year  basis,  1934  and  1935, 
With  the  last  2  years  of  trade  agreements,  1937  and  1938, 
shows  an  increase  to  agreement  countries  of  about  61  per- 
cent; exports  to  nonagreement  countries  for  the  same  com- 
parative periods  increased  by  about  38  percent.    It  has  been 
suggested  by  opponents  of  trade  agreements  that  the  gains 
in  exports  have  largely  been  in  war  materials.    It  may  be 
true  that  considerable  quantities  of  materials  which  can  be 
used  in  war  have  been  exported,  but  this  is  in  no  way  a  result 
of  the  trade-agreements  program.    No  two  people  seem  to 
agree  on  what  constitutes  war  materials,  and  in  final  analy- 
sis practically  everything  which  is  exported  may  be  utilized 
during  a   conflict.    Tabulations  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record,  including  petroleum  products,  trucks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  peaceful  commerce  as  war  materials.    In  any  case. 


we  wouM  have  had  sales  of  war  materials  quite  apart  from 
trade  agreements.  No  special  efforts  are  made  to  gain  con- 
cessions abroad  for  om-  war  materials,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe. 

I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showing  the  summary  of  trade  gains 
under  the  trade  agreements  by  agreement  and  nonagreement 
countries: 
United  States  foreign  trade  with   trade-agreement  countries  and 

toith  att  others  in  1937  and  1938  compared  with  1934  and  1935 

[ililliorjof  doLir-] 


Comparison  of  l«37-«  with  103i-U 

Il« 

▲vefaga  valae 

Change 

1 
1934  and 
1935 

1937  and 
1938 

ValtM 

Per- 
cent 

United  Ptates  exports,  tnclading  roerporte: 

Total  all  trurti'-agrrcincnt  countries  > 

Total,  all  nonagreement  countries 

739.8 
1.44S.0 

1,224.8 
1.996.8 

-HS&.0 
+648.8 

+S1.S 
+37.9 

Total,  all  ooontries 

2,307.8 

3.221.0 

+1,013.8 

+45.9 

tJnltcd  states  (reneral  Imports: 

Total,  all  trade-aKrecment  arantries* 

Total,  all  nonagreement  counuies 

793.9 
1,057.4 

1,073.6 
1.448.6 

+297. 7 
+391.1 

+35.  2 
+37.0 

Toti^  aU  eoontriea.. 

1.SU.3 

3.83X1 

+«7a8 

+86.3 

I  Including  the  17  countries  (and  colonies)  with  which  agreements  were  In  operation 
during  th<-  preaUT  jiart  of  the  \Ast  12  mj)nth8.  Only  1  of  the  agn^ments  was  in  operas 
tkfD  tbf"p>"'"'  1W-,  6  throughout  liiin,  U  by  th«  miiitila  ol  IU36,  li  by  tUe  muUiie  at 
1937,  and  18  by  the  end  of  Itf38.  The  agreement  with  Ecuador  only  came  into  force 
on  Oct.  23.  1938,  and  is  therefore  not  yet  included  in  the  above  calculations  u  an 
Bfreement  country.  The  new  agrwmcnt  with  Canada,  and  the  acTperacnt  with  the 
United  Kingdom  (Including  Newfoundland  and  non-self-governing  British  colonics) 
which  became  eflectivp  Jan.  1,  19.39.  brought  the  number  of  agrwrnini  onunuies  up 
to!«;  anagrecment  with  Turkey  went  into  effect  on  May  5, 19.39.  making  20  countries. 

Somret  Rewrrrh  of  Drrision  of  Poieign  Trwle  Statistiea.  Bweett  of  ForeiBB  •&« 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Exports  represent  only  one  side  of  a  two-way  street. 
Both  sides  must  be  open  if  the  street  is  going  to  carry  any- 
thing like  a  maximum  of  trafi&c.  So  it  is  with  trade;  it 
must  move  in  both  directions.  Some  groups,  from  a  purely 
selfish  viewpoint,  would  like  to  have  exports  without  imports. 
We  cannot  have,  and  we  may  as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  fact,  exports  without  imports.  It  takes  trade  in  both 
directions  to  make  healthful  commerce.  It  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often  that  we  must  receive  goods  and  services 
if  we  are  to  send  them  out. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  relative  gains  in  trade,  with 
agreement  and  nonagreement  countries,  the  import  picture 
is  less  favorable  than  that  for  the  exports — that  is,  the 
imports  from  nonagreement  countries  have  increased  more 
than  have  imports  from  SLgreement  countries.  In  a  similar 
iMToad  comparison  of  a  2-year  preagreement  and  postagree- 
ment  periods,  1934  and  1935  compared  with  1937  and  1938, 
imports  from  agreement  countries  increased  by  about  35 
percent,  while  imports  from  nonagreement  countries  in- 
creased by  37  percent.  This  greater  increase  of  import*  from 
nonagreement  countries  was  largely  accoimted  for  by  raw 
materials  principally  from  nonagreement  countries.  Prod- 
ucts such  as  com,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products 
brought  in  because  of  the  drought  of  1936,  happened  to  have 
come  from  nonagreement  countries.  This  smaller  incresise 
in  imports  from  nonagreement  countries  certainly  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  trade  agreements  have  not  ruined  do- 
mestic industries  by  increasing  imports. 

If  excessive  barriers  had  been  lowered,  but  no  Increase 
had  been  shown  in  trade  we  might  assume  that  the  removal 
of  trade  impediments  prevented  oiur  foreign  commerce  from 
falling  still  lower.  In  some  instances,  a  well-deserved  vic- 
tory may  be  won  by  merely  holding  the  present  position. 
A  mere  stabilizing  of  trade  against  the  return  to  the  des- 
perate conditions  of  1932  and  1933  might  be  considered  a 
substantial  measure  of  success. 

The  figures  which  I  have  just  quoted  as  stated  came  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  find  that  an  independent 
study  of  the  results  of  trade  agreements  appeared  in  the 
summer  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review  (p.  486).  (Is 
the    United    States    Losing    Its    Foreign    Trade?      CSiarles 
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A.  Bliss,  assistant  professor  of  business  statistics.  Harvard 

University.)  .      „„    ..  „^    .>,,, 

Opponents  of  trade  agreements  cannot  say  that  tins 
analysis  is  Government  propaganda.  As  a  matter  ot  lact. 
the  article  was  generally  unfavorable  to  the  program.  I 
quote  the  following: 

ThA  nnitAd  States  without  question  has  gained  an  Increasing 
8lJ?e   in   l^  imports  of   agreement  countries  since   the   signing 
,   ffonf^  trP«tiM      This  ob^rvatlon   holds   true   even  when   Can- 
ada   and  l^ance.    tStwS    largest    countries    In    the    agreement 
group,  are  excluded  from  the  comparison.  ^  ^ 

The  evidence  on  exports  to  the  United  States  Is  not  so  clear. 
It  ^ggelts  however,  that  our  importance  as  a  customer  has  not 
increased  parallel  to  our  Importance  as  a  seller. 

In  Other  words,  export  trade  has  increased  more  with 
agreement  than  with  nonagreement  countries  and  imports 
were  down  in  relation  to  exports,  especialy  during  1938 
With  such  unbiased  evidence,  it  seems  a  Utile  farfetched  for 
opponents  of  trade  agreements  to  maintam  that  we  have 
l^t  out  in  bargaining  for  trade  and  that  other  countnes 
have  -gotten  the  best  of  us."  Viewed  in  the  hght  of  o^ 
creditor  position,  it  would  seem  that  we  ha^e^jlj^f  ^ed 
almost  too  well,  particularly  when  it  is  recalled  that  our 
exports  in  1938  exceeded  imports  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  

TTNTTED    STATKS    GAINS    IN    RELATnE    POSmON    IN    TRADE    WTtH    WORLD 

The  following  figures  from  the  above-quoted  article  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  seem  significant:  


I  tlon.  if  not  direct  statement,  thit  the  increased  Imports  are 
.^-  i*_  --  *-»^<»  ocTTooTYipnts     Tn  these  tables  wheat  and 


the  results  of  trade  agreements  In  these  tables  wheat  and 
corn  have  been  shown,  the  in  portations  of  which  largely 
resulted  from  the  drought  of  1  '34  and  1936:  these  lists  in 
elude  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  flaxseed,  and  other  product 
which  have  always  been  imported  because  we  do  not  produce 
enough  for  our  own  use.  None  of  these  items  have  been 
subject  to  a  reduction  in  the  general  rates  of  duty  in  trade 

agreements 

Now   some   guarded   reducticpis 
products,  such  as  cattle,  cheese. 
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certain  agricultural  products 
938  have  been  inserted  in  the 
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Prom  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  from  1934  to  1938  we 
improved  our  position  by  increasing  our  exports  from  about 
11  to  14  percent  of  world  exports  while  unports  m  19^4 
were  9  percent  of  world  total,  and.  after  reachmg  about 
13  percent  in  1937.  fell  back  to  only  10  percent  of  the  world 
total  in  1938.    The  preliminary  figures  of  foreign  trade  lor 
the  first  5  months  of  1939  show  a  tendency  for  the  import- 
export  situation  to  more  nearly  equalize. 
"^    Not  only  has  the  trade  of  the  United  States  been  im- 
proved absolutely  with  agreement  countries,  but  also  r^a- 
tively  in  relation  to  trade  with  some  other  countries.    For 
example.  Netherlands  imports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  71  percent  in  1937  over  1935.  while  the  total 
increase  in  Netherlands  Imports  from  all  countries  was  only 
35  percent.     Belgian  imports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased more  than  70  percent  in  1937  over  1934.  whUe  total 
Belgian  imports  increased  by  only  44  percent.    Swiss  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  in  1937  over  1935  by  28 
percent,  while  total  Swiss  imports  from  all  countries  in- 
creased only  1  percent. 

g*l'ECT3   or   AGREEMENTS   ON    AGRICTTLTCRE 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  effects  of  the 
program  in  its  relationship  to  agriculture.  Many  statistics 
have  oeen  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  trade  agreements  have  operated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  injure  agriculture.  Seme  opponents  have  been  so 
brash  as  to  suggest  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  those 
sponsoring  the  program  desire  to  aid  industry  to  the  detri- 
ment of  agriculture.    Of  course,  any  such  suggestion  is  pure 

imagination. 

One  method  which  has  been  used,  in  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead farmers,  is  to  show  a  long  list  of  imports  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  depression  years  in  comparison  with  the 
relative  prosperous  years  of  1936  and  1937.  In  most  in- 
stances there  have  been  increases  over  the  extreme  depres- 
sion low.    In  presenting  the  list  there  is  always  the  implica- 


in  duty  on  agricultural 
and  cream,  have  been  made. 
Opponents  would  make  a  mich  better  case  against  the 
agreements  if  they  limited  theii  statistics  and  statements  to 
those  items  which  have  been  included;  they  realize  that  they 
are  hard-pressed  for  a  case  and  overstep  themselves  by 
padding  their  lists.  HappUy,  farmers  are  becoming  aware  of 
these  tactics  of  misrepresentation;  they  are  graduaUy  getting 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Lists  of  increased  imports  of 
for  a  few  months  of  1939  over  i 

Congressional  Record  during  t  le  present  session  of  Congress 
with  the  same  misleading  impl:  cations  that  the  increases  re- 
sulted from  trade  agreements.  Some  of  these  imports,  such 
as  wool  and  hides  and  skins,  h^ve  increased  because  our  eco- 
nomic condition  is  happily  improving  over  last  year  and  in- 
dustry is  utilizing  more  raw  m  iterials.  The  duties  on  these 
imports  have  not  been  reducec ;  the  increased  imports  are  a 
sign  of  the  business  upturn.  „    .  . 

Since  the  trade  agreement  \  1th  Canada  went  in  effect  m 
1936  there  has  been  a  desiUtor  r  attack  by  some  of  the  dairy 
groups  because  of  small  import  3  of  dairy  products.  We  have 
heard  criticism  because  of  the  reduction  in  duty  on  cream. 
This  well  illustrates  how  unwirranted  the  attack  has  been 
against  the  program.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1939  exactly 
567  gallons  which  was  0.04  percent  of  the  annual  quota  set 
for  imports  of  cream  entered  the  United  States  under  the 
reduced  duty.  Although  the  1  ates  of  duty  were  lowered  the 
imports  of  cheese  under  that  trade  agreement  have  never 
approached  the  predepression  evel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  im- 
ports of  1938  were  only  slightly  above  those  for  the  emergency 
period  of  1932  and  1933. 

The  following  excerpt  from  1  in  editorial  of  the  Times,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va..  illustrates  the  n  iture  of  the  attack  against  the 
program  and  gives  a  substant  al  answer  to  the  charges: 

There  is  persistent  reactionar '  Republican  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  the  trade  agreemen  s  have  "directly  resulted  In  an 
Increasing  flood  of  foreign  pork  :  nto  the  United  States."  This  as- 
sertion has  been  made  frequently  in  the  past  2  months  on  postcards 
broadcast  by  G.  O.  P.  organizatK  ns  and  their  aid  societies. 

Instead  of  the  trade -agree  me  r  ts  program  having  Increa-^ed  the 
imports  of  pork,  aa  the  Republicans  claim,  the  flgxu-es  show  that 
the  imports  for  the  year  1934,  the  year  In  which  the  reclproc^ 
trade  agreements  program  was  jnacted  by  Congress,  exceeded  the 
Imports  for  1938  by  more  than  1  alf  a  million  pounds. 

The  best  over-all  informal  on  available  does  not  Indicate 
that  agriculture  has  come  ou    on  the  short  end  of  this  pro- 
gram.   The  Department  of  i  agriculture  has  found  that  the 
farm  exports  to  the  16  countr  es  with  which  agreements  were 
in  effect  during  the  fiscal  yes  r  1937  and  1938  in  comparison 
with  the  fiscal  year  1935  and  1936  increased  by  $102,000,000 
or  55  percent,  while  to  nonaareement  countries  the  increase 
was  $20,000,000  or  only  3  percent.    For  the  same  years  of 
comparison,  imports  of  agrici;  Itural  products  from  agreement 
countries  show  a  minus  3  perc  ent,  while  imports  of  such  prod- 
ucts from  nonagreement  com  itries  show  a  plus  of  4  percent. 
The  importation  of  agricultui  al  products  shows  a  result  that 
is  somewhat  surprising  in  viev  of  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  in  connectior  with  the  agreements.    I  realize 
that  these  figures  represent  ai  over-all  average  and  that  there 
is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  use  of  such  averages,  but  these 
are  not  mere  accidental  relat  onshlps.    I  also  realize  that  on 
a  few  items  such  as  cattle,  in  increase  in  imports  over  the 
preagreement  period  is  shown .    This  has  occurred  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  other  than  lov  er  rates  of  duty.    This  increase 
in  imports  of  cattle  does  not  lecessarily  mean  that  the  cattle 
industry,  however,  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  agree- 
ment with  Canada.    The  lim  tation  in  imports  at  the  reduced 
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duty  through  the  quota,  guarantees  the  domestic  producers 
about  97  or  98  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Rich]  has  taken 
the  floor  of  the.House  on  frequent  occasions  to  point  out  the 
low  levels  of  exports  of  cotton;  he  alleges  that  this  condition 
is  a  result  of  trade  agreements.  From  his  expressed  in- 
terest one  might  believe  that  many  of  his  constituents  are 
cotton  producers  and  he  is  espousing  their  cause  in  Congress. 
One  way  to  aid  the  cotton  farmers  is  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing lower  tariffs  and  consequently  lower  prices  on  the  manu- 
factured products  which  they  purchase  and  which  are  effec- 
tively protected  by  the  tariff. 

To  anyone  with  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
the  world  trade  In  cotton  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
principal  cotton-using  countries  of  the  world  depend  heavily 
upon  the  United  States  for  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  and 
under  such  conditions  are  not  likely  to  establish,  and  have 
not  established,  tariff  or  other  barrier  against  imports  of 
American  cotton.  It  is  not  tariff  barriers  that  have  checked 
our  exports  of  cotton,  but  the  systems  of  blocked  exchanges. 
the  shortage  of  American  dollars,  and  the  disparity  in  prices 
between  American  and  foreign  growths  of  cotton.  To  expect 
trade  agreements  to  lower  tariff  barriers  against  American 
cotton  when  there  were  no  such  barriers  is  asking  a  good 

deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
helped  foreign  customers  to  obtain  American  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  American  cotton,  it  throws  its  influence  against 
the  tangle  of  currency  and  exchange  restrictions  and  it  has 
very  definitely — especially  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  foreign  customers  for  cotton — 
obtained  guaranties  against  future  discrimination  or  barriers 
to  imports  of  American  cotton.  Other  agreements  make  a 
similar  guaranty.  To  assert  that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram has  been  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  United  States 
foreign  market  for  cotton  is  to  ignore  and  deny  the  main 
facts  in  the  case. 

Entirely  eliminating  cotton  from  the  gains  and  losses  be- 
tween 1935-36  and  1937-38  we  have  an  increase  of  $106.- 
000,000,  or  108  percent,  in  gains  of  agricultural  exports  to 
agreement  countries,  and  a  gain  of  $103,000,000.  or  58  per- 
cent, to  nonagreement  countries.    Of  the  $106,000,000  in- 
crease in  exports  of  foreign  products,  excepting  cotton,  to  16 
trade-agreement   countries  during   the   period  imder   con- 
sideraUon.  the  largest  part  was  in  our  exports  to  Canada. 
Practically  all  of  this  increase  occurred  in  items  upon  which 
Canadian  duties  were  reduced  by  the  trade  agreement  with 
that  country.    Furthermore,  the  expansion  in  quantity  of 
exports  to  Canada  of  some  of  the  leading  commodities  on 
which  Canadian  duty  reductions  were  granted,  was  propor- 
tionately greater  than  the  expansion  of  our  exports  of  those 
same  commodities  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    These  facts  seem 
significant  because  Canada's  economy  closely  parallels  our 
own.     The  second  largest  part  of  the  $106,000,000  increase 
occurred  in  the  exports  of  farm  products,  other  than  cotton,  to 
the  Netherlands,  which  rose  by  $28,000,000,  or  by  224  percent. 
An  examination  also  shows  that  the  increase  took  place  in 
items  upon  which  the  Netherlands  duties  were  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement.    Further,  the  third  largest 
increase  occurred  In  exports  to  Belgium,  which  rose  by  $19,- 
000,000.  or  an  increase  of  208  percent.    These  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  increases  in  agricultural  products  to  agreement 
countries  which  gave  us  important  concessions. 

It  is  readily  understood  why  some  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries do  not  show  equally  favorable  results  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products;  several  agreement  countries  themselves 
are  primarily  agricultural.  Superficially  unfavorable  situ- 
ations with  respect  to  individual  countries  and  specific  items 
of  trade  can  and  have  been  foimd  by  critics  of  the  program, 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  discounting  the  wholesome 
effects  of  increased  trade  on  our  economy.  I  have  alluded 
to  some  of  them. 

Literally  hundreds  of  concessions  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  been  obtained  from  foreign  countries.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  attempt  to  enumerate.    Those  who  wish  these 


details  are  referred  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  March  1939,  in  connecUon  with  the  proposed 
oil  and  fats  taxes.  A  mere  listing  of  these  items  covers  12 
pages  in  the  printed  hearings.  Now  it  is  realized  that  not 
every  one  of  these  concessions  has  worked  out  100  percent 
as  was  hoped  and  expected.  But  many  concessions,  such  as 
the  increased  pork  quota  and  removal  of  duty  from  lard  by 
the  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  agriculture. 

TSAOE  AGKEEMENTS   NOT  ENDAMCZXED  BT  BILATEBAI.TSM 

In  view  of  the  recent  treaty  for  exchange  of  agricultural 
products  for  critical  war  materials  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  "washed-up"  and  that  we  are  forced  to  follow  the  methods 
of  the  dictators  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  surpluses.  To  my 
mind,  that  is  a  hasty  and  not  a  well-considered  conclusion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  exchange  of  cotton  for  rub- 
ber relates  to  only  two  products;  the  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into  as  an  emergency  means  of  reducing  surplus  cot- 
ton and  laying  up  war  stores;  the  matter  of  forcing  blocked 
exchange,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  barter  deals,  is  not 
involved  in  the  arrangement  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  that  countries  trading 
on  the  narrow  barter  or  compensation  method  have  gained 
a  greater  proportion  of  trade  than  the  United  States;  that 
we  cannot  cope  with  their  methods.    A  recent  release  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  imports  from  the 
United  Slates  into  16  countries  with  which  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  were  In  effect  prior  to  1938  expanded  on  an 
average  of  approximately  40  percent  in  value  in  the  years 
1936,  1937,  and  1938  over  the  2  years,  1934  and  1935,  while 
Imports  into  those  same  countries  from  Germany  increased 
by  an  average  of  about  2  percent  in  value.    In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, the  release  shows  that  the  average  annual  gain  in  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  was  approximately  $297,746,000, 
while  that  of  Germany  was  only  $12,244,000.    After  all  neces- 
sary qualifications  in  the  listing  of  countries,  I  believe  those 
figures  are  significant.    The  advantage  to  the  United  States 
may  be  even  more  pronotmced  than  revealed  by  statistical 
results  when  accoimt  is  taken  of  the  heavy  export  subsidies 
paid  by  Germany  on  many  commodities.    The  system  of 
exchange  of  goods  for  goods  or  barter,  clearing,  compensat- 
ing, or  other  similar  trade  programs  upon  first  trial  seem 
attractive  to  other  countries,  but  this  method  of  trading  in 
reality  limits  the  expansion  of  international  commerce.    One 
of  the  main  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  countries  em- 
bracing barter  agreements  is  the  creation  of  large  blocked 
balances  which  can  be  Uquidated  only  by  the  purchase  of 
products  in  the  particular  country.     American  concerns  at 
the  present  time  which  have  done  some  bartering  on  their 
own  are  having  trouble  in  liquidating  their  balances  In  Ger- 
many.   It  has  been  necessary  for  some  countries  to  accept 
inferior  merchandise  at  higher  than  competitive  prices  in 
order   to   liquidate   their   balances   arising    through   barter 
arrangements.    This  system  of  trade  may  also  lead  to  eco- 
nomic domination  of  smaller  countries  by  the  larger  trading 

nations. 

To  follow  that  system  is  to  follow  a  system  of  further 
regimentation.  The  trade-agreements  program  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  regimentation.  It  Is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  trade  flows  more  freely  with  less 
restrictions.  Barter  arrangements  and  bilateral  balancing 
agreements  are  negotiated  under  the  conditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle.  This  system  has  been  proposed  for 
the  United  States.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  those  who  have 
opposed  further  regimentation  for  the  United  States  oppose 
trade  agreements  and  favor  a  policy  which  would  regiment 
our  foreign  commerce  to  the  nth  degree.  -. 

REPtJBUCAKS   SUPPORT   UNREGIMENTED   TRADE 

I  find  that  numerous  Republican  papers  and  leaders  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  freeing  trade  and  regiment- 
ing it.  Those  in  favor  of  less  regimentation  support  the 
trade-agreements  program.  In  a  recent  editorial  the  Toledo 
Blade  (June  19)  commented  on  Secretary  Hull's  invit*Uoa 
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to  the  dictator  cmintrles  to  join  in  his  program  of  unregi- 
menting  trade  and  stated: 

If  Chancelor  Hitler  reacts  In  character,  he  '^^^  «P"™  ^^.^JfiZ 
Hull-s  invitation  However,  the  world  has  not  forgotten  "Itler  s 
Sint  SSSi  in  which  he  asserted  Germany  must  export  or  die. 
^e  fcxS^tU  c^s  gl?e  Indisputable  evidence  of  the  faUure  of 
the  Nazi  plan  of  enforced  economic  self-sufHclency^ 

Trick  currency  schemes  and  subsidies  on  exports  by  the  Reich 
do  not  havV  much  ^arantee  of  permanency.  Meantime,  the  die- 
?atore  arlqu^k  to  complain  that  they  are  cut  off  from  raw  ma- 
ierla^  The  American  reciprocal-trade  plan  shuts  ««  nojiation 
from  any  supplies  If  that  country  Is  willing  to  enter  into  the  plan^ 
^cse  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  skeptical  about  the 
mS^  of°the^HuU  plan  may  do  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  flg- 

"^These  fl^r^  have  arguments  which  will  force  attention  even  in 
autocracies  walled  In  by  propaganda. 

While  on  the  question  of  Republican  support.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  several  of  my  colleagues.  Congressmen  Ran- 
kin CoFFEi  of  Washington,  and  Kitchens  have  indicated  sev- 
eral of  these  endorsements  in  their  remarks  on  trade  agree- 
ments during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  do  not  wish 
to  further  burden  the  Record  with  these  expressions  and  in- 
tend to  mention  only  one  or  two.  T3„«i«n 

The  foUowing  excerpts  from  the  Journal-Times  of  Racine, 
Wis.— June  23— is  typical  of  the  expressions  of  Republican 
papers  favoring  trade  agreements: 

These  trade  pacts  have  been  successful.  The  cou^itrlKS  In- 
volved-^ure  as  much  as  thelrs-have  experienced  mutual  benefits 
Ind  a^wmirTg  to  go  further  along  the  same  line  by  lowering  a 
few  more  of  the  barriers  blocking  trade. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  exported 
8  Dcrcent  of  our  production  of  movable  goods  of  all  sorts.  It 
wa^the  best  year  since  1930.    That  may  sound  like  a  small  market 

to  b^^SJed  about,  but  it  makes  the  dl«/--«^'=r^^„^y4t^JTnd 
^nd  loss  for  many  industries.  M  the  9  percent  can  be  Increased  and 
vafled^ven  a  little,  it  will  mean  benefit  to  more  industries  and  to 

**'5T.?Sade°pac2are  based  on  the  recognition  that  we  must  sell 
abroad  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  own  standard  of  living  and  keep 
Sr  own  production  thriving,  and  also  that  we  cannot  keep  on 
filing  unless  we  buy  more  goods  or  raw  materials  from  foreign 
countries. 

INTANCIBi^  MEStn.TS   OF  THT  T»ADE- AGREEMENTS   PROGRAM 

There  are  more  or  less  intangible  but  Important  results  of 
the  program  which  cannot  be  statistically  measured.    Under 
this  program,  policies  of  retaliation  and  ill  will  toward  Amer-  | 
lean  products  have  been  replaced  by  poUcies  of  good  will  and  j 
^commercial  cooperation  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    The 
United  States.  I  beUeve.  is  today  exerting  a  profound  influ-  | 
ence    in    the    direcUon    of    trade    liberaUzation    which    is 
somewhat  in  keeping  with  our  responsibiUty.     Costly  dis-   i 
criminaUons  against  American  products  have  been  eUmi- 
nated    and   guaranties   have   been   secured   against   future 
discrimination  not  only  in  the  countries  with  which  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  but  in  countries  which  are  not  now 
In  the  orbit  of  these  agreements.    Through  the  most -favored- 
nation  principle  these  countries  have  modified  their  treatment 
of  our  commerce.    It  would  seem  evident  that  the  effect  of 
the  broad  American  program  must  be  world-wide  and  pro- 
found in  its  impUcations.    In  the  words  of  Secretary  Hull: 

The  program  •  •  •  offers  the  only  practical  alternative  to 
a  drift  toward  the  anarchy  of  economic  warfare,  with  all  Its  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  man.  Its 
workability  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
It  can  be  embraced  by  all  nations  alike,  without  exception,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  each  and  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  this  program 
holds  out  the  olive  branch  to  all  countries  which  care  to 
engage  in  fair  trade,  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  golden 
rule  of  commerce. 

An  important  intangible  result  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  the  favorable  attention  it  has  received  through- 
out the  world.  The  several  conferences  among  the  American 
countries  have  generally  endorsed  the  economic  principles 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  The  basic  principles  of  the 
program  are  being  put  into  operation  by  countries  that  have 
not  yet  negotiated  agreements  with  the  United  States. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
business  organi2ations  of  many  countries,  has  expressed  the 
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desire  to  follow  the  leadersh  p  of  the  United  States  in  its 
efforts  to  mitigate  existing  trade  barriers.  This  organization 
strongly  advocates  trade  agr«ements  with  strict  observance 
of  unconditional  most-favored  -nation  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  th  it  in  his  annual  report  as  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times,  former  Governor  Winant.  of 
New  Hampshire.  Director  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  an  outstanding  American  citizen  who  has  favored  the 
Hull  policy,  stated: 

Economic  isolation  is  not  the  i  olution  of  the  problems  presented 
bv  the  unequal  distribution  of  i  atural  resources  and  by  needs  for 
markets  unless  the  workers  are  i  .repared  to  work  longer  hours,  eat 
less  and  a  lower  quality  of  food,  md  live  In  poorer  dweUlngs. 

The  Economic  Intelligence  Section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  incidentally  is  still  performing  an  important 
function  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  making 
important  studies  relative  to  i  <;onomic  matters,  has  endorsed 
the  program  and  calls  attenti  m  to  the  gains  in  trade  derived 
from  its  operation. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  A  PEACE  EFFORT 

There  has  been  some  crilicism  because  sponsors  of  the 
present  program  have  maintj  ined  that  it  is  related  to  peace. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  t  le  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  and  others  that  t  le  peace  talk  has  been  brought 
in  order  to  gain  public  suppo  t  of  this  broad  program.    It  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  practically  all  of  the  peace  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  S  ates  endorse  this  phase  of  our 
foreign  policy.    The  real  bas  s  for  this  program,  as  it  relates 
to  peace,  may  be  found  in  a  speech  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  made  in  this  House  more  than  20  years  ago— Feb- 
ruary 1919.    If  one  fairly  ecamines  the  basic  principles  of 
this  program,  the  connection  is  not  at  all  farfetched.    Re- 
moving the  causes  of  confli:t.  the  basic  principle  of  trade 
agreements  would  seem  to  b ;  a  fundamental  to  world  peace. 
The  dangers  of  the  present  regime  of  world  trade  arise  out 
of  systems  of  special  privileg  ;s  and  arbitrary  favors.    Special 
bargaining  arrangements,  ar  3itrary  allotments  of  quotas,  un- 
natural diversion  of  trade  allotments  or  markets  to  special 
customers  all  constitute  fert  le  soil  for  international  conflict. 
The  equality  of  treatment  principle  tends  to  remove   the 
preferential  trading  which  ii  a  prime  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
and  conflct  between  nations.    Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  who  is  an 
outstanding  critic  of  the  pr^  sent  administration,  said  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Unite<    States.  November  1938: 
I       It  Is  ba=ed  on  a  recognition  t  lat  a  sound  trade  structure  must  be 
I  restored  to  the  world  to  appeaie  the  handicaps  Imposed  upon  less 
favored  nations  by  the  vicious  Instruments  of  economic  war.    xnis 
i    is  fundamental.    There  are  few  military  wars  In  history  that  cannot 
be  traced  to  some  economic  ca\  se.    The  World  War  did  not  cease  at 
the  armistice.    It  merely  chanp  d  Its  form  from  mlUtary  war  to  eco- 
nomic war  through  th?  imposition  of  Impossible  reparations  and 
the  scramble  toward  economic  ( elf-sufflclency  by  tariffs  quotas,  sub- 
sidles,  currency  manipulation,   and  dumping.     Mr.   Hulls   patlent 
efiort  to  restore  economic  pea<  e  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  poIitKmi 
peftce  In  the  world.    That  Is  po  int  No.  1  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
;   United  States,  its  very  founda  ;ion. 

The  unfortunate  case  of  C  zechoslovakia  has  been  alluded  to 
by  our  critics  as  an  exampli  of  what  a  trade  agreement  per- 
mits or  does  not  do.   It  is  sa  id  that  we  had  a  trade  agreement 
with  Czechoslovakia,  but  tl  at  it  did  not  save  that  country. 
The  point  would  not  be  worth  answering  if  it  had  not  been 
uttered  by  a  leader  of  the  opposition.    This,  of  course,  is  a 
short-sighted  and  superfici  il  position  to  take  regarding  the 
peace  angle  of  trade  agre(  ments.    Naturally  a  mere  trade 
agreement  with  one  countrji ,  when  the  people  of  a  third  coun- 
try need  markets  and  has    a  starving  population,  will   not 
prevent  a  march  to  war  if   he  necessities  cannot  be  obtained 
by  peaceful  commerce;  wh;n  nations,  with  teeming  popula- 
tions can  no  longer  get  ace  'ss  to  markets  peaceably  they  will 
attempt  to  take  them  by  foxe;  human  beings  are  not  willing 
to  starve  nor  see  their  off spi  ing  suffer  from  want  if  they  think 
they  can  obtain  food  by  cor  luest  or  forced  trading.   With  the 
world  divided  up  into  tight  ariff  compartments  we  can  expect 
little  but  freebooting  tacti(  s  such  as  have  been  practiced  on 
Manchuria.  Ethiopia,  and  Czechoslovakia.     A  statesmanlike 
trade-agreements  program  inaugurated  20  years  ago  might 
have  prevented  some  of  th( !  recent  conquests  of  markets  and 
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raw  materials.  But  the  world  has  for  at  least  two  decades 
gone  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont  has  endorsed  the  trade-agreements 
program  as  a  peace  measure  in  the  following  language: 

As  a  lifelong  RepubUcan  I  am  strongly  for  the  work  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  has  done.  His  are  distinct  and  helpful  steps  In 
building  up  the  trade  which  Is  necessary  to  peace.  We  must  make 
sacrifices.  We  must  welcome  lower  tariffs,  so  in  that  way  the  stand- 
ard of  living  will  rise  and  the  threat  of  war  wlU  be  leaaened. 

In  spite  of  the  various  interpretations  placed  upon  the 
words  of  the  great  Republican  President  McKinley  regarding 
the  particular  kind  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  agreements  he 
advocated.  I  believe  he  must  have  had  the  peace  angle  in 
mind  when  he  said: 

Commercial  wars  are  improfltable;  reciprocity  treaties  are  In  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  at  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

COMPACTS  OR  AGREEMENTS  AMONG  STATES  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
139)  to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements  between  or  among 
the  States  bordering  on  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  the  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States  border,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MAPES.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  state  just  what  is  proposed  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  BLAND.  When  an  identical  bill  was  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  yesterday  Mr.  Wolcott  asked  that  it  be  passed  over. 
He  has  since  withdrawn  his  objection. 

All  that  is  proposed  is  consent  to  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  with  respect  to  the  fisheries,  and  particularly  deal- 
ing with  migratory  fish,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  com- 
pacts they  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  for  ratification. 
Mr.  MAPES.    I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  any 
two  or  piore  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida 
to  enter  Into  compacts  or  agreements  not  In  conflict  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
for  the  uniform,  conunon.  or  mutual  regulation  of  fishing  or  of 
any  species  of  fish.  moUusks,  or  Crustacea  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States 
border  or  to  which  their  Jurisdiction  otherwise  extends  and  of 
anadromous  fish  spawning  In  the  Inland  waters  of  those  States. 

SBC.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  granted  to  States  other 
than  those  specified  but  which  have  Jurisdiction  over  Inland  waters 
frequented  by  anadromous  fi.'^h  of  the  sea  to  enter  into  compacts 
or  agreements  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec  3.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  any  of  the 
aforementioned  States  to  establish  such  agencies  or  authorities. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  making  effective 
compacts  or  agreements  herein  authorized.  ,.  „   w 

Sec.  4.  Any  compact  or  agreement  herein  authorized  shall  be- 
come binding  or  obligatory  only  upon  those  signatory  States  whose 
legislatures  shall  have  approved  such  compact  or  agreement. 

S«c.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Joint  resolution 
Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 
Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  ask  unanlinotis  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  moments  ago  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lambertson]  criticized  the  Rules 
Committee  for  not  bringing  in  a  rule  on  the  wage  and  hour 

'   bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  him  and  to  the  House  that  the  Rules 
Committee  brought  in  every  rule  that  a  regtilar  legislative 
committee  of  this  House  asked  for.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  last  two  rules  which  the  committee  brought  before  the 


House  for  consideration,  the  lending  bill  and  the  housing 
bill,  were  defeated.  That  was  very  important  and  beneficial 
legislation,  but  it  got  nowhere.  And  I  noted  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  voted  against  both  of  those  bills. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  shows  a  deep  interest 
in  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  contemplates  the  destruc- 
tion of  l>eneflts  voted  the  American  wage  earner  during  the 
past  session.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Labor  Committee  never 
asked  for  a  rule  on  this  bill.  In  my  opinion  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  exceeding  its  authority  in  granting  a  rule,  and 
although  I  was  bound  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ac- 
cept the  majority  vote  to  grant  a  rule,  because  I  feel  that 
such  action  is  against  all  precedents  and  rules  of  the  House, 
I  have  refused  to  call  same  up.  If  anyone  is  to  be  criticized 
for  such  action  it  is  me.  and  not  the  leaders  of  the  House. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  | 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON  rose. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  thinks  the  Clmir 
should  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lambert- 
son]. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSO^T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  criticize 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  said  that  the  Rules  Committee  had 
reported  -the  three  proposed  bills  and  that  the  House  had 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  would  come  up  before  we 
adjourned,  but  that  the  leadership  of  this  House  was  denying 
the  House  the  chance  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  vote  on 
any  amendments  aside  from  this  one  exempting  the  rural 
telephone  exchanges;  that  the  House,  if  it  had  a  chaiice 
would  pass  the  Barden  amendments.  I  did  not  say  the  Rules 
Comm.ittee  had  not  reported  the  rule. 

Mr.^SABATH.  Did  not  the  gentleman  vote  against  both 
rules  brought  in  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  agriculture,  one,  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  one  today? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Yes.  Neither  the  spending  nor  the 
housing  bill  means  anjrthing  to  agriculture— only  a  drain. 
What  it  needs  is  rain.  j 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  many 
requests  through  the  mail  for  extracts  from  the  \*Titings  of 
ex-Senator  John  James  Ingalls.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  eulogy  on 
Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  paragraphs  from  Blue  Grass  and  the 
sonnet  Owwrtunity,  and  to  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objectioi  it  is  so 
ordered.  . 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.' the  object  of  this 
brief  sketch  Is  to  again  call  the  atten,tion  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  to  the  superlative  li(/brary  productions  of 
Hon.  John  James  Ingalls,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  a  half  century  ago  was  the  most  colorful  figure 
in  the  public  life  of  the  Capital  and  the  most  eloquent  orator 
of  his  time  as  well  as  a  great  ix>et  and  essayist.  I  can  give 
only  very  brief  quotations  from  his  most  noted  productions — 
one  from  his  eulogies,  one  from  his  essays,  and  one  from  his 

poetry. 

Upon  the  death  of  Senator  B.  H.  Hill,  of  CJeorgia,  in  1883, 
Senator  Ingalls  delivered  one  of  his  greatest  eulogies,  from 
which  I  quote:  | 

Ben  Hill  has  gone  to  the  undiscovered  country. 

Whether  his  Jovimey  thither  was  but  one  step  across  an  Imper- 
ceptible frontier,  or  whether  an  Interminable  ocean,  black,  unfluc- 
tuating, and  voiceless,  stretches  between  these  earthly  coasts  — ^ 
those  invisible  shores,  we  do  not  knew. 
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Whether  on  that  August  morning  after  death  he  saw  »  more 
gloHous  sun  rise  with  unimaginable  splendor  above  »  celestial 
horizon,  or  whether  his  apathetic  and  unconscious  ashes  still  sleep 
in  cold  obstruction  and  insensible  oblivion,  we  do  not  know. 

Whether  his  strong  and  subtle  energies  found  Instant  exerctoe 
in  another  torwia.  whether  his  dextrous  and  disciplined  faculties 
are  now  contending  In  a  higher  Senate  than  o^^-s^  ^o^.^^Pf^^^^y- 
or  whether  his  powers  were  dissipated  and  dispersed  with  Jils  part- 
ing breath,  we  do  not  know.  ^  «.  ».  4.,,,  ,^„-  »«• 
VVhether  his  passions,  ambitions,  and  affections  stUl  sway,  at- 
tract, and  impel;  whether  he  yet  remembers  us  as  we  remember 
him.  we  do  not  know. 

These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insoluble  problems  of  mortal  life 
and  human  destiny  which  prompted  the  troubled  patriarch  to  ask 
that  momentous  question  for  which  the  centuries  have  given  no 
answer-  "If  a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again?" 

Every  man  in  the  center  of  a  circle  whose  fatal  circumference 
he  cannot  pass.  Within  its  narrow  confines  he  is  potential,  beyond 
It  he  perishes,  and  if  immortality  be  a  splendid  but  delusive  dream 
If  the  incompleteness  of  every  career,  even  the  longest  andmc«t 
fortunate,  be  not  supplemented  and  perfected  a^^^  "%^'T?,^f'*; 
tlon  here  then  he  who  dreads  to  die  should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is 
a  tragedy  more  desolate  and  Inexplicable  than  death. 

Of  all  the  dead  whose  obsequies  we  have  paused  to  solemnize  in 
this  Chamber  I  recall  no  one  whose  untimely  fate  ^ems  so 
lamentable,  and  yet  so  rich  In  prophecy  of  eternal  life,  as  that  of 
Senator  Hill.  He  had  reached  the  meridian  of  his  years.  He  stood 
UDon  the  high  plateau  of  middle  life.  In  that  serene  atmosphere 
whe?e  temptltlon  no  longer  assails,  where  the  clamorous  passions 
no  more  detract,  and  where  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
noble  and  enduring  achievements.     *     *     *      ^  „„i»^.^  ot^h 

He  was  competitive  and  unpeaceful.  He  was  born  a  polemic  and 
controversialist,  intellectually  pugnacious  and  combative,  so  that 
he  was  impelled  to  defend  any  position  that  might  ^e  assailed  or 
to  attack  any  position  that  might  be  entrenched,  not  because  the 
defense  or  the^ault  were  essential,  but  because  the  positions 
were  maintained  and  that  those  who  held  them  became  by  that 
fact  alone  his  adversaries.  This  tendency  of  his  nature  made  his 
orbit  erratic.  He  was  meteoric  rather  than  planetary,  and  flashed 
with  irregular  splendor  rather  than  shone  with  steady  and  pene- 
tt*tlng  rlys.  His  advocacy  of  any  cause  was  fearless  to  the  verge 
of  temerity.  He  appeared  to  be  Indifferent  to  applause  or  censure 
Jor  It^  oWn  sake.  He  accepted  intrepidly  any  conclusions  that 
he    reached,    without    Inquiring    whether    they    were    polite    or 

expea^  ,'  mg  oratory  was  impetuous  and  devoid  of  artifice.  He 
was  not  a  posturer  nor  phrase  monger.  He  was  too  ^^^se  t«) 
earnest,  to  Employ  the  cheap  and  paltry  decorations  of  discourse^ 
He  never  reconnoltered  a  hostile  position  nor  approached  It  by 
stealthy  parallels.  He  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  enemy,  nor  be- 
-  leaguer  him.  nor  open  trenches,  and  sap  and  mine.  His  method 
wS^the  charge  and  the  onset.  He  was  the  Murat  of  senatorial 
debate      •     •     • 

Bur  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  his  fame,  with  unmeas- 
ured opportunities  for  achievement  apparently  before  him.  with 
great  designs  unaccomplished,  surrounded  by  the  proud  and  af- 
fectionate solicitude  of  a  great  constituency,  the  pallid  messengCT 
^wlth  the  inverted  torch  beckoned  him  to  depart.  There  are  few 
les  in  history  more  tragic  than  that  protracted  combat  with 
death.  No  man  had  greater  Inducements  to  live.  But  In  the  long 
struggle  against  Inexorable  advances  of  an  insidious  and  mortal 
mairi)  he  did  not  falter  nor  repine.  He  retreated  w-ith  the  aspect 
of  a  victor;  and  though  he  succumbed,  he  seemed  to  conquer. 
His  sun  went  down  at  noon,  but  it  sank  amid  the  prophetic 
splendors  of  an  eternal  dawn.  *»,  „   „   ^„^„,'» 

With  more  than  a  heros  courage,  with  more  than  a  martyr s 
fortitude,  he  waited  the  approach  of  the  Inevitable  hour,  and 
went  to  the  undiscovered  country. 

Ingalls  has  received  the  admiration  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  at  least  three  of  his  superlative  composi- 
tions: The  inimitable  prose  poem,  Blue  Grass:  his  unsur- 
passed eulogies;  and  his  incomparable  sonnet,  Opportu- 
nity. Upon  the  rugged  granite  boulder  which  marks  his 
last  resting  place  is  a  bronze  plaque  bearing  this  epitaph, 
a  part  of  a  sentence  from  his  masterpiece  of  prose.  Blue 

Grass: 

When  the  fitful  fever  is  ended,  and  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the 
market  and  forum  is  closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar  which  our 
descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of 
the  infant  becomes  the  blanket  of  the  dead. 

In  the  limit  of  this  brief  and  faltering  sketch  I  have  time 
only  for  one  paragraph  of  Blue  Grass,  the  gem-like,  pol- 
ished beauty  of  which  gives  a  hint  of  its  character: 

Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature— her  constant  benediction. 
Fields  trampled  with  battle,  satvu-ated  with  blood,  torn  with  the 
ruts  of  the  cannon,  grow  green  again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is 
fontotten  Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown  like 
rural  lanes  and  are  obliterated.  Forests  decay,  harvests  perish. 
fiowers  vanish  but  grass  U  immortal.  Beleaguered  by  the  sullen 
lioetfl  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  Impregnable  fortress  of  its 
lubternmean  vitaUty,  and  emergea  upon  the  first  soUcitation  of 
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vanderlng  birds,  propagated  by 
s  which  are  Its  ministers  and 
„  of  the  world.     Its  tenacious 
and  prevent  Its  soluble  com- 
ing sea.     It  invades  the  soli- 
le  slopes  and  forbidding  pln- 
j.  and  determines  the  history. 
Unobtrusive   and   patient,    It 
Banished  from  the  thorough- 
.._^  to  return,  and  when  vigilance 
p»rished.  It  silently  resumes  the 
IX  pelled.  but  which  it  never  abdi- 
bloom  to  charm  the  senses  with 
hue  is  more  enchanting  than 
fruit  in  earth  or  air.  and  yet 
year,  famine  would  depopulate 


spring.    Sown  by  the  winds,  by 
the  subtle  horticulture  of  the 
servants,  it  sottens  the  rude 
fibers  hold  the  earth  in  Its  plac« 
ponents  from  washing  Into  the  w 
tude  of  deserts,  climbs  the  Inaccessible 
nacles  of  mountains,  modifies 
character,    and   destiny   of   nation  i 
has  immortal  vigor  and  aggression 
fare  and  the  field.  It  abides  its  tl 
is  relaxed,  or  the  dynasty   has 
throne  from  which  It  has  been  e 
cates.    It  bears  no  blazonry  of 
fragrance  or  splendor,  but  Its  he 
the  Illy  or  the  rose.     It  yields  n(» 
should  its  harvest  faU  for  a  slngls 
the  world 

Shakespeare  did  everything  better  than  anyone  else — 
Shakespeare,  who  opened  wide  the  portals  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  and  invited  al]  the  earth  for  guest:.  Shake- 
speare, who  whispered  into  th€  vocabularies  of  the  world  the 
sweetest  words  that  ever  filter<d  through  the  hearts  of  men. 
Shakespeare  did  everything  else  better  than  anyone  else, 
until  Ingalls  wrote  Opportunit  »r.  Opportunity  is  the  master 
sonnet  of  the  English  tongue.  In  poetry  the  sonnet  is 
probably  the  most  mechanica  and  artificial  form  of  verse, 
consisting  always  of  just  14  lilies,  a  sort  of  automatic  poem. 
It  is  the  easiest  kind  of  poeni  to  write,  and  therefore  it  is 
most  difficult  to  write  a  super!  Dr  one.  There  are  only  a  few 
worth  remembering.  Shakespeare.  Miltf  n.  Wordsworth,  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  iTote  some  good  ones,  but  a 
better  judge  of  Uterature  thin  myself  said  that  when  he 
looked  for  one  superior  to  In^Us*  Opportunity  he  looked  in 
vain.  On  the  walls  of  my  ^ce  in  Washington  I  have  a 
facsimile  in  his  own  handwritlig. 

Critics  have  nagged  at  this  (poem  as  sinister  in  its  gesture 
to  fatalism,  and  many  have  attempted  to  answer  Opportimity 
with  another  sonnet  declaring  that  every  morning  oppor- 
tunity knocks:    but  their   m^slc  fades  in  the   splendor   of 


Ingalls'  orchestration,  for.  say 
of  Ingalls'  sormet.  the  statel 


what  you  will  of  the  philosophy 
'y  march  of  its  majestic  music 


sets  all  the  orchestras  of  the  s  3ul  to  singing 


OPPOHrUNlTTt 


one ; 


Master  of  human  dest 
Fame.  love,  and  fortu4e 
Cities  and  fields  I  wa 
Deserts  and  seas  remo|e 
Hovel  and  mart  and 
I  knock  unbidden 
If  sleeping,  wake — if 
I  turn  away.    It  Is  the 
And  they  who  follow 
Mortals  desire,  and 
Save  death;  but  those 
Condemned  to  failure 
Seek  me  in  vain  and 
I«answer  not.  and  I 


nles  am  II 
on  my  footsteps  wait. 
I  penetrate 
and  passing  by 
I^alace — soon  or  late 

at  every  gate! 
;  easting,  rise  before 
hour  of  fate, 
ne  reach  every  state 

_    r  every  foe 
who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
penury,  and  woe, 
uselessly  implore, 
return  no  more. 


Mr.   RANDOLPH. 


ness.    Had  I  been  present  I 


ANNOU  V  CEMENT 

Mr.   Speaker,  on   roll   call  No.   152,  I 


was  imavoidably  absent  fron   the  Chamber  on  official  busi- 


would  have  voted  "nay." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanii^ous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CITY  OF  p:erre,  s.  dak. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speake*.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6446)  amend- 
ing section  4  of  the  act  en  itled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
city  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  to  Construct,  equip,  maintain,  and 

^^^ _.  Dak.,  certain  amusement  and 

recreational  facilities;  to  charge  for  the  use  thereof;   and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  c  f  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speiker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, has  the  bill  been  repoited? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  the  Mil  has  been  reported.  It  was 
called  on  the  Consent  Calendar  last  Monday  and  objected 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  iidiana  IMr.  SchxjlteI.    I  have 
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fiince  gone  over  the  bill  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  he  has  ^xithdrawn  his  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  bill 
briefly? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  bill  simply  corrects  legislation  passed 
In  the  last  session  settmg  up  a  game  refuge  in  the  Missouri 
River.  That  legislation  was  inadvertently  drawn  so  strin- 
gently that  it  prevented  the  game  wardens  from  controlling 
predatory  animals.    Iliis  bill  corrects  that  situation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk  read  the  bill   as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  city  of  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  to  construct,  equip,  main- 
tain, and  operate  on  Farm  Island.  S.  Dak.,  certain  amusement  and 
recreational  facilities;  to  charge  for  the  use  thereof;  and  for  other 
purposes".  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  said 
State  or  city  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  o{>eratlng  on  said 
Island  from  removing  therefrom,  by  such  means  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate  or  advisable,  such  wild  bird  or  other  animal,  except 
migratory  birds,  unless  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  that  may  become  detrimental  to 
the  maintenance  of  said  island  as  a  Wild  game  refuge,  park,  or 
forest." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTEirSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  Johns  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

PEBmSSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOXTSE 

Mr,  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  asked 
to  have  legislation  passed  by  unanimous  consent  exempting 
500.000  employees  of  telephone  exchanges  from  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  were  going 
to  have  other  amendments  to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
considered.  Had  we  known  that  it  was  only  going  to  be 
the  telephone  exchange  operators  who  were  to  be  covered 
and  that  the  administration  was  only  in  favor  of  that  kind 
of  legislation,  I  question  very  much  if  that  bill  would  have 
gone  through  for  the  reason  if  objection  had  been  registered 
we  might  have  obtained  additional  legislation  so  far  as 
amendments  to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  are  concerned. 
When  the  majority  leader  says  we  will  have  no  such  legis- 
lation, the  majority  party  Is  responsible  for  that  kind  of 
action. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Keller!  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  piu-pose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  Congress  to  the  need 
for  careful  study  of  the  grave  problem  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment, I  have  this  day  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  7480,  that  may 
well  serve  as  a  working  basis  for  our  normal  legislative  proc- 
esses of  committee  consideration,  public  hearings,  amend- 
ment, and  debate.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  emergency  measure, 
although  the  conditions  that  call  it  forth  cry  out  for  remedy; 
but  if  we  have  learned  anything  in  the  past  5  or  6  years,  it  Is 
that  the  xinemployment  problem  Is  not  to  be  tackled  as  is  a 
foiir-alarm  fire. 

Shortly  after  the  Congress  recesses  I  am  sailing  for  Europe, 
at  my  own  expense,  to  acquaint  myself  with  what  they  are 
doing  over  there,  especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  most  Important  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, and  I  hope  to  bring  back  with  me  some  Informa- 
tion that  may  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  when  this  bill,  and 


measures  with  similar  objectives,  shall  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  for  an  Industrial  Reconstruction  Act  presents  a 
detailed  plan  to  require  American  industry  to  function  in  the 
public  mterest  on  the  basis  of  an  economy  of  abimdance, 
with  employment  for  all  able  and  willing  to  work.  It  pro- 
vides an  administrative  body,  planning  agencies,  guarantees 
of  the  cost  of  increased  production  under  expansion  programs, 
credit  facilities,  and  a  Federal  licensing  system  applicable 
directly  to  the  major  industries  in  and  touching  interstate 
conmierce.  It  creates  a  Capital  Issues  Banking  System, 
paralleling  in  structure  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System, 
which  will  imderwrite  and  market  all  securities  affecting 
interstate  commerce  and  place  a  prohibitive  tax  on  private 
investment  banking. 

The  plan  is  complete,  worked  out  within  the  framework 
of  democracy  and  the  present  American  business  system.  It 
is  not  destructive  of  capitalism,  the  profit  incentive,  and^'or 
individual  initiative.  It  is  based  upon  the  findings  of  econ- 
omists, industrial  engineers,  and  other  experts  that  a  coordi- 
nated expansion  program  imder  governmental  direction  is 
practicable,  and  that  through  it  we  can  realize  full  utilization 
of  our  productive  capacities,  natural  resources,  manpower, 
and  available  credit  and  capital  reservoirs. 

The  plan  is  a  constructive  proposal  whereby  we  may  effect 
a  permanent  recovery  from  an  era  of  panic,  depression,  in- 
dustrial stagnation,  and  mass  unemployment.  Mass  pur- 
chasing power,  through  employment  for  all,  with  higher 
wage  and  salary  levels  for  those  in  the  lower  brackets,  will 
keep  pace  with  the  controlled,  ever-ascending  spiral  of  in- 
creased production,  with  a  national  income  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  himdred  and  thirty-five  billions  as  an  at- 
tainable goal.  The  gradual  elimination  of  CKJvemment 
spending  for  pump-priming  purposes  will  accompany  this 
development,  and  the  augmented  Federal  revenues  due  to 
the  Increasing  national  income  will  make  possible  lower 
taxes,  a  balanced  Federal  Budget,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt. 

There  should  be  no  hasty  criticism  of  this  plan.  Prejudice 
should  not  speak  prematurely.  Let  the  captains  of  industry 
and  finance  and  all  others  who  will  instinctively  oppose  it 
first  make  certain  that  they  have  a  more  sound  and  more 
workable  substitute.  Let  them  be  definitely  concrete  in  their 
coimter  proposals.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  long 
wearied  of  specious  generalizations  about  "restoring  confi- 
dence in  the  business  world."  "business  appeasement." 
"starting  the  flow  of  investment  capital,"  "Budget  balanc- 
ing," "lowering  the  tax  burden,"  and  all  such.  The  people 
want  to  be  told  exactly  how  these  things  are  to  be  done  and 
precisely  what  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  therefrom. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  this  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  we  have  rejected  the  recovery-lending  pro- 
gram and  the  mcreased  housing  program.  We  have  cur- 
tailed the  work-relief  and  direct-relief  appropriations  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  drop  from  relief  rolls  almost 
a  million  people  at  a  time  when  still  another  million  are 
certified  as  eligible  and  are  waiting  to  get  on  the  rolls  if 
they  are  to  be  permitted  to  live.  Of  what,  in  God's  name, 
can  we  be  thinking?  Does  anybody  believe  that  the  way  to 
recovery  lies  on  "Unemployment  and  Starvation  Highway 
No.  1"? 

Ob\iously  there  can  be  found  a  safe  and  sound  way  out 
of  the  morass  in  which  we  have  been  struggling  for  now 
a  decade.  To  deny  that  is  to  indict  our  civilization  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  people,  and  to  admit  the  utter  failure  of 
democratic  processes  and  institutions.  And  the  way  out 
must  not  be  a  way  by  which  a  fortunate  few  escape  from 
the  morass  by  trampling  the  less  fortunate  under  foot.  It 
must  be  a  way  that  is  wide  enough  for  a  whole  people,  avail- 
able to  all.  and  affording  equal  security  to  all. 

Such  a  way,  I  believe,  may  be  constructed  through  the  bill 
I  have  introduced. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ford,  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained.   Had  he  been  present  this  afternoon,  he  would  have 
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voted  "yea"  on  the  consideration  of  the  rule  for  the  so-called 
housing  bill. 

ECTENSION  or  REMARKS 

mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  on  the 
subjects  of  The  Parmer  Pays  the  Bill  and  The  Agricultural 
Merry-Go-Round.  ,      .      ^    ^v. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  MurrayI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  order  of  tne 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  ScHin.TE]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MAPES.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHULTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  MAPES.  Would  the  majority  leader,  who  is  now  oc- 
culting tfie  Speaker's  chair,  care  to  say  what  the  program  for 
tomo!  row  will  be? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unless  the  biD  authorizing  a 
bousing  census  is  taken  up  tomorrow,  the  Chair  knows  of  no 
business.  The  Speaker,  who  will  be  here  tomorrow,  may.  of 
course,  recogmze  someone.  It  Is  the  intention  now  to  bring 
up  a  bill  authorizing  the  housing  census,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MAPES.  That  is  the  bill  that  provides  for  incorporat- 
ing into  the  regiilar  census  a  census  of  housing  utilities,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  so  forth? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    That  Is  my  understandmg. 
Mr.  MAPES.    The  Committee  on  Rules  has  reported  a 

rule?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Yes. 

Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. ,         ,       , 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  the 
polar  exposition  bill  at  the  point  in  the  Record  where  that 
bill  was  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI  may  be 
granted  the  privUege  of  extending  and  revising  the  remarks 
he  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Schtjlte]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MILK   INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentleman  fron;  Vir- 
ginia asking  for  an  Investigation  of  the  milk  situation  and 
all  relations  thereto  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
milk  shed  surrounding  the  District.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  House 
which  handles  the  affairs  of  the  District.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
that  considered  the  resolution  and  we  went  into  it  very 
thoroughly  and  extensively.  As  is  weU  known,  the  commit- 
tee was  blocked  in  its  every  effort.  Various  Members  tried 
to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  throw  obstacles  in 
our  way.  In  spite  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  continued  on. 
At  that  particular  time  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  Virgmia 
were  very  anxious  and  very  excited  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  going  to  bring  mUk  in  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
belonged  to  800  farmers  living  in  Virginia  and  635  farmers 

'  living  in  Maryland,  that  no  other  farmer  had  the  right  to  sell 
his  products  in  Washington.  It  was  claimed  that  just  those 
patent-leathered,  kid-gloved,  limousine-riding  farmers  who 
occupy  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

'  should  have  this  privilege,  denying  the  right  to  aU  the  other 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  In  the  State  of  Vir- 


ginia.   These  people  virtuaHy  i  aid.  "No.  my  friend,  you  can- 


not bring  your  milk  in  here  or 
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your  products.    We  have  the 


sole  right.  Why,  you  might  calntaminate  some  of  the  people 
in  the  District.    They  might  hfe  poisoned  by  your  milk. 

They  made  the  same  statemt  nt  to  the  farmers*  of  Pennsyl- 
vania They  made  the  same  statement  to  the  farmers  of 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  all  the  other  States.  They  said. 
"Yoiir  milk  is  not  any  good." 

Let  us  consider  as  exhibit  A.  by  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin?    He  was  raised  on  Wisconsin  milk. 

Let  us  consider  as  exhibit  B,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr    KeifeI  and  my  good  frjend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 


,na  [Mr.  GillhI,  and  myself. 

the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Ich  goes  to  prove,  Mr.  Speaker, 

in  other  States,  as  weU  as 


SEN  ] ,  my  good  friend  from  Inc 
Contrast  those  gentlemen  witl 
[Laughter  and  applause.! 
that  we  produce  very  good 
Blaryland  and  Virginia. 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  mak<  one  point. 
Mr.  BCURRAY.   Will  the  gei  itleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHULTE.    I  yield  to  me  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr,  MURRAY.    Does  the  gbntleman  think  that  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Virginia  and!  Maryland  would  really  have 
voted  for  that  trade  barrier  ♦!  len  It  came  right  down  to  It? 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  for  them,  but  I 
know  some  of  the  Representatives  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia resent  that  trade  barriei  just  as  much  as  you  and  I. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHULTE.  I  yield  to  i  he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsir .  A  few  of  those  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Representatives  voted  for  the  million-dollar  Eskimo 
pork  project.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  conscience 
about  permittng  reindeer  mil:  to  come  in  here  and  compete 
in  the  Washington  milkshed. 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  I  do  no ;  know  anything  about  their 
thoughts,  but  I  am  quite  cer  ain.  after  talking  with  several 
of  them,  that  they  had  inten(  ed  to  vote  for  the  Schulte  milk 
bill  which  has  as  its  purpose  o  break  down  that  most  vicious 
barrier  that  exists  around  th  e  District  of  Columbia. 

Just  recently  one  of  the  ns  tional  magazines,  which  is  sent 
all  over  the  United  States,  i  arried  quite  a  story  about  the 
monopoly   that  has   been  developed   by   the   patent-leather 
farmers  around  the  District  md  some  of  the  distributors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    We  tried  to  hurry  through  the 
Schulte  bill  so  we  could  have  it  enacted  into  law.  but  because 
of  certain  parliamentary  tactics  that  were  used  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  so.    I  told  ycu  at  that  time  that  they  were 
going  to  try  to  break  severa    independent  distributors.    We 
have  that  spectacle  today.    Right  now  the  Maryland- Vir- 
ginia patent-leather-shoe  ani   limousine  farmers  are  selling  it 
to  the  Richfield  Dairy  at  17  ci  nts  a  gallon.    They  are  seUing  it 
to  Sylvi-.i  Seal  for  17  cents  a  gallon.    While  these  distributors 
can  buy  at  this  price,  yet  thi  ir  consumrrs  still  pay  the  same 
high  price.    Yet  the  Embasi  y-Fairf ax  Dairy  must  pay  27^2 
cents  a  gallon.    They  are  ov  t  in  the  fields  right  now  trying 
to  take  away  from  the  Emba  55y-Fairfax  the  farmers  who  are 
supplying  them  their  milk,  with  the  sole  intent  of  breaking 
the  Embassy -Fairfax  Dairy  tecause  this  dairy  has  the  audac- 
ity to  try  to  sell  milk  at  a  n  ascnable  price  to  the  consumers 
in  Washington.     This  entire  fight  came  on  because  Embassy 
and  Fairfax  Dairies  were  sel  ing  milk  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington at  reasonable  prices   to  wit,  12  cents  per  quart  for 
grade  A  milk. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Spc  iker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi  ore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  f r(  im  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCmJLTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  a  part  of  what 
is  going  on.  They  say.  "OL,  we  feel  sorry  for  the  farmer." 
This  patent-leather  farmei  that  I  am  talking  about,  this 
limousine  farmer  who  drives  over  his  fields  in  his  automobile 
and  does  no  work,  claims  tl  lat  he  cannot  supply  miik  unless 
he  gets  28  cents  a  gallon.)  He  must  have  at  least  that. 
He  has  proved  conclusively  that  he  can  manufacture  and 
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produce  milk  for  17  cents.    If  not.  why  is  he  selling  to  these 
particular  dairies?    The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
they  are  getting  on  an  average  four  and  one-quarter  cents 
for  the  milk  sold  to  Richfield  and  Sylvan  Seal.    If  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  producers,  these  limousine  farmers,  can  sell 
milk  to  Richfield  and  Sylvan  Seal  for  4! '2  cents  a  quart,  then 
why  can  they  not  sell  it  to  the  little  children  on  the  streets 
who  are  white  and  anemic?    This  same  group,  this  same 
outfit,  these  same  vultures,  are  denying  milk  to  these  little 
tots  right  today.    They  say  to  them,  "You  are  going  to  pay 
14  cents  a  quart  or  we  aie  going  to  let  you  rot  on  the  streets." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  feel  that  tlie  Members  of  this 
House  are  very  much  in  sympathy  with  me  in  trying  to 
break  down  this  trade  barrier  that  lies  around  the  District 
of  Columbia.    I  hope  that  when  we  come  back  next  year  we 
can   prove   to   the   people   that   we   are   sincere,   that   we 
realize  and  appreciate  the  plight  In  which  they  find  them- 
selves, and  that  we  wIU  say  to  the  people  who  live  In  Wash- 
iDftOD.  "We  are  going  to  bring  down  the  price  of  mUk," 
in  spite  of  the  ruthless  tactics  of  Mr.  Derrick,  who  heads  the 
Maryland- Virginia  Association,  and  who  has  been  successful 
in  felling  himself  and  his  racket  to  these  producers  at  the 
expense  of  a  lot  of  anemic  little  children  and  poor  families 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    I  do  hope  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington will  help  me  In  this  fight  by  buying  milk  only  from  the 
Independent   dairies  In  Washington,  who  are   giving   their 
assistance  to  the  people  in  this  fight  for  lower-price  milk. 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include  therein 
the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
radio  press  gallery. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  broadcast  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Voorhis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Ohio  asked  and  were  given  permission  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  in  the 

day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 

request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

prices  for  farm  crops 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of 
an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  support  farm  prices 
by  buying  surpluses  is  history.  It  now  appears  that  history 
may  repeat  that  tragedy  in  the  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  farm  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  we  establish  a  self-creating  and  self-financing 
market  for  surplus  farm  products.  Such  a  solution  is  pos- 
sible. Perishable  surplus  crops  can  be  converted  into  fuel 
alcohol  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  motor  age  for  an  improved 
motor  fuel — an  alcohol-blend  gasoline. 

In  this  way  oats  and  corn  that  horses  no  longer  eat  will 
be  consumed  by  the  engines  that  have  replaced  them.  In 
this  way  acres  producing  surplus  cotton  can  grow  sorghums, 
and  sorghums  will  make  motor  fuel. 


Such  a  solution  will  pay  Its  own  way  and  injure  nobody. 
The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  will  increase 
the  demand  for  motor  fuel  and  offset  any  shrinkage  in 
gasoline  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our 
diminishing  oil  reserves  against  the  increased  rate  of  con- 
simiption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  therein  the  outline  of  a  measure  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  which  I  propose  to  Introduce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LXAVi  or  ABSntCB 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  gratitcd  to 
Mr.  OsrcoRY,  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  on  accoimt  of  im- 
portant business. 

Sm  ATI  BILLS  RCmUtZD 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tUles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  followf : 

S.  1710.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cancelation  of  certain 
notes  acquired  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board;  to  ttic  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n) ,  section  77,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  concerning  payment  of  pre- 
ferred claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


senate  enrolled  bills  signed 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signature  to  enrolled  bills  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  return  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  to  the  public  domain; 

S.  474.  An  act  to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to 
provide  for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and.  subject 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  permit  the  provision  of  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell.  Mont.; 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 

S.  839.  An  act  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23, 
1904;  j 

S.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Grice;  ' 

S.  1092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sigvard  C.  Poro; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johaimes  or  John,  Julia, 
Michael,  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 

Gentry: 

S.  1816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Montie  S.  Carlisle; 
S.  1821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 
S.  1905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke; 
S.  2056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.  F.  Clower  and  Elijah 

Williams:  and 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix. 

bills  and  joint  RESOLirnONS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  appro\'al,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imogene  Enley; 

H.  R.  1177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe; 

H.  R.  1436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey; 

H.  R.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Boice; 

H.  R.  2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ada  FuDer; 

H.  R.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  June  29,  1936: 

H.  R.  2346.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Virgil  Kuehl,  a  minor; 

H.  R.  2514.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  G.  E.  Williams: 

H.  R.  2610.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  G.  W.  Netterville; 

H.  R.  2642.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  Territory  of 
Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  approved  June 
29,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds; 
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H.  R.  2750.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage  of 
certain  commemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  2875.  An  act  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to  the 
Widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Insurrection 
shall  be  effecUve  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran,  if  claim  is 
filed  within  1  year  tlicreafter;  ^       ,   „  a„* 

H  R  2883  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Fu-earms  Act 
(Public  No.  785.  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act: 

H.  R.  2971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indians  of  tne 
Winnebago  Agency;  ...,  ^  ...  *  *« 

H  R  3025.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  An  act  to 
reserve  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  4.  1915  (38 
Stat.  1214-15): 

H  R.  3084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Dewey; 

H  R  3157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Lopez,  admmis- 
trator  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were  of  Alice 
C.  Lopez,  deceased; 

H.  R.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2.  1929  (45 

Stat.  536) ;  ,   .  *i. 

H.  R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 

Weltner;  „,     ^.,  ,,.„      . 

H.  R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ninety  Six  Oil  MiU,  of 

Ninety  Six.  S.  C; 
H.  R.  3569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristide  LefevTe; 
H.  R.  3795.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Chilkoot  Barracks  Military  Reservation.  Alaska: 

H.  R.  4008.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor; 

H.R.  4100.  An  act  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  in 
relation  to  an  alien  previously  lawfully  admitted  into  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  or  representative 
of  a  recogni/ed  religious  denomination  or  reUgious  organ- 
ization existiiig  in  the  United  States; 

H.R. 4115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James  La- 
tane.  and  Willie  Johnson; 

H.R.  4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 
Smith; 

H.R.  4264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch, 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch.  and  Mary  Rainbolt; 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  to  make  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  library  a  public  depository  for  Government  publi- 
cations ; 

H.R. 4434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  per- 
sonal taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R. 4609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow: 

H.  R.  4638.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tuce  to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the 
pink  bollworm.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for,  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
George  M.  Corriveau; 

H.  R.  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Laura 
T.  Corriveau; 

H.  R.  4742.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R. 4783.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 

H.R.  4784.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 

H.  R.  4847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Belding; 

H.  R.  4983.  An  act  to  amend  sections  712.  802,  and  902  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
requisitioning  of  vessels; 

H.R.  5056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos; 
H  R  5450   An  act  to  extend  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  the  Worid  War  Adjustment  Act. 
as  amended,  may  be  filed;  ,    .    „   „     . 

H.  R.  5516.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charlotte  K  Hunter; 


H.R.  5611.  An  act  to  amend --- 
3    1926    (44   Stat.   817).   entitl?d   "An   act   to   readjust   the 

Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 

the  act  of  Congress  of  June 

25"i938"Tc.  710.  52  Stat.  12oh ,  authorizing  the  Secretary 


commissioned  personnel  of  the 
purposes  . 
H.  R.  5684.  An  act  amending 


of  the  Interior  to  pay  salarie; 


man    secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  General 
Council,  members  of  the  Klam  ath  Business  Committee,  and 


other    committees    appointed 
Council,  and  official  delegates 


August  3 

section  9  of  the  act  of  July 


and  expenses  of  the  chair- 


by    said    Klamath    General 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe; 


H  R.5743.  An  act  for  the  rdief  of  Walter  C.  Holmes; 
H  R  5764.  An  act  to  provic  e  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  within  the  Crab  Ore  lard  Creek  dam  project.  WU- 

liamson  County,  111.;  ^     ,  ,,   ^  v. 

H  R  5775.  An  act  for  the  rdief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen; 
H  R  5912.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  t )  construct  and  maintain  cer- 
tain roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Fort  Douglas 
Military  Reservation; 

H.R.  5988.  An  act  to  ameni  an  act  entitled  An  act  to 
require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  prcpiganda  in  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  June  8.  1938  (Public  Law 
No.  583.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) ; 

H.R.  6114.  An  act  to  auth  arize  postmasters  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  Hospiti  ilization.  Inc.; 

H.R. 6268.  An  act  to  authcrize  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  cer:ain  allowances  for  losses  by 
leakage  and  evaporation  upcn  withdrawal  of  packages  of 
brandy  or  fruit  spirits  under  certain  conditions; 

H.R.  6273.  An  act  to  exemi>t  certain  motorboats  from  the 
operation  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  June 
9.  1910,  and  from  certain  o  her  acts  of  Congress,  and  to 
provide  that  certain  motorb)ats  shall  not  be  required  to 
carry  on  beard  copies  of  the  )ilot  rules; 

H.  R.  6320.  An  act  to  estal  dish  the  status  of  funds  and 
employees  of  the  United  Sta  :es  Naval  Academy  laundry; 

H.R. 6405.  An  act  authorising  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  in  the  District  of  Co  umbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes; 

H.R.  6528.  An  act  to  pronde  for  the  creation  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Natior  al  Memorial,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6538.  An  act  to  amei  d  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6539.  An  act  to  amei  id  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6540.  An  act  to  amei  d  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.R.  6541.  An  act  to  amei  id  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938; 

H.R. 6555.  An  act  to  amenl  the  act  of  March  28.  1928  (45 
Stat.  374) .  as  amended,  rela  ing  to  the  advance  of  funds  in 
connection  with  the  enforcen  lent  of  acts  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  so  as  to  permit  such  i  dvances  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Marihuar  a  Tax  Act  of  1937  and  to  j)ermit 
advances  of  funds  in  connect  on  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws; 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government; 

H.R. 6641.  An  act  for  th ;  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary; 

H.  R.  6872.  An  act  to  amei  id  sections  4886.  4887.  4920.  and 
4929  of  the  Rerised  Statute)  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sees.  31,  32, 
69,  and  73) ; 

H.R.  6873.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4904.  4909.  4911.  and 
4915  of  the  Revised  Statutei  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sees.  52,  57, 
59a,  and  63) ; 

H.  R.  6875.  An  act  to  am(  nd  secUon  4903  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  s  sc.  51) ; 
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H.  R.  6899.  An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  6925.  An  act  to  waive  the  age  limit  for  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant.  Regular  Army,  of  certain  persons  now 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps; 

H.  R.  7086.  An  act  to  provide  for  insanity  proceedtogs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rank  and  title  of  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.  R.  7263.  An  act  to  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty 
of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  1939; 

H.  R.  7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the  Light- 
house Service  with  the  Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the  com- 
missioning, appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7320.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7411.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J. Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  Fountain 
in  Washington.  D.  C; 

H.  J.  Res.  183^  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  return  to  Williamsburg  Lodge.  No.  6.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Virginia,  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  lodge; 

H.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  delegation 
of  certain  authority  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
Piesident  Herbert  Hoover; 

H.  J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deferring  the  collection  of  certain 
Irrigation-construction  charges  against  lands  under  the  San 
Carlos  and  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  projects; 

H.J. Res. 272.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance and  celebration  of  the  one  hundied  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis.  Ohio; 

H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  adjudica- 
tion by  a  commissioner  of  claims  of  American  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  farmers' 
market  in  blocks  354  and  355  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and 
14  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, August  4,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES    ON   PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH, 

Mrs.  NORTON:  Committee  on  Labor.  S.  1234.  An  act 
to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved  June  25.  1938 
(52  Stat.  1069).  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1448).  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  H.  R.  793. 
A  bill  authorizing  payment  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Bands  of  Sioux  Indians  for  certain  lands  ceded  by  them  to 
the  United  States  by  a  treaty  of  July  23,  1851;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1449).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHELCHEL:  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads.  H.  R.  2665.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  clerical 
allowances  at  certain  offices  of  the  third  class,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1450).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr.  STEAGALL:  Committee  of  conference.  8.  2697.  An 
act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials produced  abroad  (Rept.  No.  1451).  Committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WARREN:  Committee  on  Accounts.  House  Resolu- 
tion 291.  Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  incurred  by 
House  Resolution  290  (Rept.  No.  1542).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Okie  May  Pegley  (Rept. 
No.  1453) .  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXH,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KELLER: 
H.  R.  7480.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  protect  commerce 
among  the  States  and  to  regulate  its  flow  in  order  to  assure 
continuous  economic  prosperity  and  security,  to  promote 
full  and  effective  utilization  of  available  production  capaci- 
ties and  make  full  employment  and  economic  abundance 
accessible  to  all.  to  Increase  the  national  income,  promote 
adequate  and  ever-rising  standards  of  living  limited  only  by 
our  national  resources,  and  to  free  business  from  restraints 
on  production,  expansion,  and  trade;  (a)  by  expanding  and 
licensing  production  of  the  major  industries  engaged  in  iter- 
state  commerce,  uder  adequate  consumer,  labor,  business,  and 
public  safeguards;  Cb)  by  providing  the  necessary  consumer 
purchasing  power  for  such  expanded  production  through  in- 
creased employment,  assured  supplies  and  flow  of  credit,  bet- 
ter balanced  income  distributions,  increased  efficiency,  aids  in 
marketing,  and  reasonable  assurances  against  losses  in  such 
expanded  production;  (c)  by  making  possible  under  demo- 
cratic processes  such  balanced  expansion  programs  and  pro- 
viding the  capital  funds  therefor  through  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Capital  Issues  Banking  System;  and  to  create 
the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Commission  and  other  agencies 
to  carry  into  effect  and  administer  the  foregoing  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  FAY: 
H.R.  7431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3339  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  1 

By  Mr.  KELLY:  ' 

H.  R.  7482.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  retirement  system  for  employees  of  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  29.  1935.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  j 
By  Mr.  FADDIS: 
H.R. 7483.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish  certain  markers  for  certain  graves;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLAHERTY:  ' 

H.R. 7484.  A  bill  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  lives  of 
fishermen  at  sea  and  to  inspect  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HENDRICKS:  I 

H.R.  7485.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  commemo- 
rative coins:  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.  R.  7486.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1798  of  the  Tarifl 
Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  supp.  IV, 
title  19.  sec.  1201,  par.  1798) ;  to  the  Committee  oil  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
H  R  7487  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  displaced  labor  in  relation  to  the  economic  effects 
flowing  from  scientific  and  technological  developments;   to 
tiie  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PRIVATE  Bins  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H  R  7488.  A  bUl  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Anna 
M.  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  InvaUd  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BARRY:  ^  „  «  „    *    ♦u- 

H.  R.  7489.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  P.  Sell;  to  the 

Committee  on  Claims.  ^     i    j.  *« 

H.R.7490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence  Conjard,  to 

the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PAY:  ,  __^ 

H  R  7491  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  aUen,  James  Neo- 
horitis;  to  the  Committee  on  ImmigraUon  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. ,  ^ 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland: 
H  R  7492  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Frank  Kuner.  private, 
uniformed  force.  United  States  Secret  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims.  . 

H  R  7493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  F.  Lassly,  for- 
mer' acting  chief  disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  KING:  ^  ,x    ^ 

H.R.  7494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  William  Holt;  to 

the  Committee  on  Claims.  ^  ^^       „„.  ♦« 

H  R  7495.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  D.  Downing,  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI:  ^     , ,        . 

H  R  7496  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  RupinskI  and 
Maria  Zofia  Rupinski;  to  the  Committee  on  ImmigraUon 
and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
H  R.  7497.  A    biU    granting    an    increase    of   pension    to 
Abigail  Daughrity;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H  R  7498   A  bill   to  provide  for  the  presentation   of   a 
medal  to  Cynthia  Chapin  in  recognition  of  her  valor  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  33  of  her  fellow  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library. 

By  Mrs.  OT)AY:  _       ^  «,  *      * 

H  R.  7499.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Juda  Hersch  Katz;  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H  R.  7500.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  W.  P.  Richardson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


5214  By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California:  Petition  of  Earl 
A.  Brown  of  Pomona.  Calif.,  ard  227  other  Work  Projects 
Administration  workers  of  the  Twelfth  Congressional  D^- 
trict  to  the  congress  of  the  Urited  States,  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  wage-reduction  pre  visions  and  the  30-day  fur- 
lough for  all  workers  employee  18  months,  and  petition 
against  any  further  reduction  iij  hourly  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
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Friday,  August  4,  1939 


Wednesday.  August  2, 19Z9) 

a.  m..  on  the  expiration  of 


assistant  rector.  Church  of 
C.,   offered   the   following 


lo/e 


the  minds  that  know  Thee, 

and  the  strength  of  the 

so  to  know  Thee  that  we 

Thee  that  we  may  fully 

perfect  freedom.    Through 


T  lee 


ui 


{Legislative  day  of 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock 
the  recess. 

The  Reverend  Dimcan  Fraser 
the   Epiphany,    Washington, 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  are  the  light  of 
the  life  of  the  souls  that  love 
wills  that  serve  Thee:   Help 
may  tnily  love  Thee,  so  to 
serve  Thee,  whom  to  serve  is 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen, 

THE   JO^WAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley. 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
day.  Thursday.  August  3,  1939, 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  Tbl  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  th2  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the 
ators  answered  to  their  names: 


a!  Id 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  foUows: 

5209  By  Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York:  Petition  of  30  citi- 
zens of  the  Forty-first  District  of  New  York,  opposing  the 
closing  of  the  nursery-school  project  in  Buffalo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

5210  By  Mr  MERRTTT:  Resolution  of  the  Queens  County 
committee  of  the  American  Legion.  New  York,  ur^ng  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  now  pending  to  establish  a 
2-cent  first-class  mail  rate  throughout  the  county  of  Queens; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

5211  By  Mr  PFEIFER:  PetiUon  of  N.  V.  Noyes.  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture.  Albany.  N.  Y..  urging  passage  of  Senate 
bill  2212;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5212.  Also,  petition  of  the  Laundry  Workers  Joint  Board 
of  Greater  New  York,  concerning  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5213.  Also.  petiUon  of  James  A.  Urich,  executive  director. 
^American  Federation  of  Housing  Authorities    Washington. 

"D.  C,  urging  favorable  acUon  on  Senate  bill  591;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  arid  Currency. 
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King 
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Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce 


from  Delaware   [Mr.  Hughes 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  [M; 


._  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
proceedings  of  the  calendar 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the 


roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 


lUcas 
]  rundeen 
]  IcCarran 
]  IcKellar 
]  (aloney 
:  lead 
;  llller 

llnton 

turray 

leely 

Jye 

5'Mahoney 

>epper 

»lttinan 

ladcUffe 

%eed 

Russell 

Jchwartz 

3chweUenbach 


Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utab 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


hat  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi [Mr.  BiLBOl.  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNEl,  the  Senator  from  Ajkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GillitteI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green  1.  the  Serator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GuFFEYl.  the  Senator  from  Alibama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 


1.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  SlatteryI.  and  the  Seiator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  Imiortant  public  business. 


Donahey],  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  .Glass],  the  IJenator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  the  Senator  from  LoiAsiana  [Mr.  Overton],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Reynolds!  are  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  aeventy-f our  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  theirnames.    A  qu(inmi  is  present. 

MESSAGE  FRGM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Houj«  of  Representatives,  by  Mi". 
Calloway,  one  of  its  readinf  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  re  lort  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  v  )tes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  t^  the  biU  (H.  R.  875)  for  the 
relief  of  Okie  May  Fegley. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R. 6446.  An  act  amending  section  4  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  to  construct, 
equip,  maintain,  and  operate  on  Farm  Island,  S.  Dak.,  cer- 
tain amusement  and  recreational  facilities;  to  charge  for  the 
use  thereof;  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.  R.  6480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933;  and 

H.  R.  6668.  An  act  to  grant  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a 
right-of-way  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  across  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  just  compensation  for  said  right-of-way,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   ESTIMATE,   THE   PANAMA   CANAL    (S.  DOC.  NO.    122) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the  construction  of 
additional  lock  and  other  facilities  for  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  Canal,  fiscal  year  1940. 
amounting  to  $15,000,000,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL      ESTIMATE.      GOVERNMENT      IN     THE      TERRITOIUES 

(S.  DOC.  NO.   123) 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI-rr  laid  before  the  Senate  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  fiscal  year 
1940,  for  defraying  the  deficits  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
municipal  governments.  Virgin  Islands,  amounting  to  $70,000. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE.  CLAIMS  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONALS 
AGAINST  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS.  1940  (S.  DOC. 
NO.    124) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  State  Department,  adjustment  of  claims  of  American 
Nationals  against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  1940,  amounting  to  $19,400.  which,  with 
the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

WATER-POWER  PLANTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  164,  a 
report  showing  the  installed  capacity,  ownership,  and  kilo- 
watt-hour output  for  the  calendar  year  1938,  where  avail- 
able, for  all  water-power  plants  in  the  United  States  having 
an  installed  capacity  of  100  horsepower  or  more,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  200  largest  water-power  plants  in  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  under  the  terms  of  Senate  Resolution  164. 

PETITION 

Mr.  WALSH  presented  the  following  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  bill  providing  for  the  preEcntatlon  to  Eire  of  a  statue  of  Com- 
mcdore  John  Barry,  known  as  The  Father  of  the  United  States 
Navy:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts records  itself  in  favor  of  said  bill  and  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  same  into  law:  And 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  send  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  TOBEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7050)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  disbursing  oflBcers  for  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion, reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report 
cNo.  1140)  thereon. 

Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6099)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Sewell,  reported  It  without  amendment  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1141)  thereon. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  from  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
to  which  were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them 
severally  without  amendment  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

H.  R.  377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffield  Mullins,  and  others"; 

H.  R.  3087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gdynia  America  Line, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  (Rept.  No.  1142) ; 

H.  R.  3363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  (Rept.  No.  1143) ; 

H.  R.  3912.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  the  heirs  of  John  Cauley, 
deceased  (Rept.  No.  1144) ; 

H.  R.  4813.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  the  estates  of  Marie  R. 
Morkovsky  and  Alphons  Morkovsky,  both  deceased  (Rept. 
No.  1145);  and 

H.R.  5369.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maj.  Noe  C.  Killian 
(Rept.  No.  1146). 

Mr.  BURKE,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  3051)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
workers  performing  emergency  work  at  Cairo,  HI.,  in  the 
Ohio  River  flood  of  1937,  reported  it  without  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1147)  thereon. 

Mr.  WHEELER,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1450)  to  provide  fimds  for 
cooperation  with  school  district  No.  13.  Frold,  Mont.,  for 
extension  of  public-school  buildings  to  be  available  to  Indian 
children,  reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1148)   thereon. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2523)  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  extension,  equipment,  and  Improvement  of 
public-school  facilities  at  McCurtaln,  Okla.,  Haskell  Coimty, 
reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1149)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1671)  to  provide  for  the  construction,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  public-school  buildings  in  Uintah 
County,  Utah,  reported  It  with  an  amendment  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1150)  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  182)  to  amend  Public 
Resolution  No.  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  reported  it  with- 
out amendment. 

He  also,  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)  continuing  the  Special  Committee 
on  Investigation  of  Unemployment  and  Relief  and  Increasing 
the  limit  of  expenditures  (submitted  by  Mr.  Byrnes  on  the 
3d  instant)  reported  it  without  amendment. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM    (S.  REPT.  WO.  1139) 

Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  submitted  a  preliminary  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1620) 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  enabUng  the  several 
States  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  public  health. 
prevention  and  control  of  disease,  maternal  and  child-health 
services,  construction  and  maintenance  of  needed  hospitals 
and  health  centers,  care  of  the  sick,  disability  insurance,  and 
training  of  personnel;  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION    PRESENTED 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  Mrs.  Caraway)  ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  committee  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution: 
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S  28   An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  pubUc  historical 
museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery  Mont.. 
S  808  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis. 
s'  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Cw  Co  ; 
S  1954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joannes  Josephus  Citron 
s'  2410  An  act  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 

S.  2562.  An  act  to  facilitate  certain  construcUon  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S  J  Res  176.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14.  1939.  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

On  August  4.  1939:  ^  ^  „ 

S.6.  An  act  to  return  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  to  the  pubUc  domain;  ,    ..  ,  ,  ^   ,^  .. 
S  474  An  act  to  amend  section  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to 
'  provide  "for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispeli  Mont  .and  subject 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Un  ted 
States,  to  permit  the  provision  of  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  KaUspeU.  Mont.; 
S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 
S.  839.  An  act  to  amend  the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23. 

1904; 

S  891  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Gnce; 

S  1092  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sigvard  C.  Foro; 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Johannes  or  John,  Julia. 
Michael.  William,  and  Anna  Kostiuk; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 

Gentry;  „  ^    ,.  , 

S  1816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Montie  S.  Carlisle; 
S  1821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 
S  1905  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke; 
S."2056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.  F.  Clower  and  Elijah 

Williams;  and  „  „  rr     ^  • 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell  B.  Hendrix. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
"f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 
S  2957   A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  Danforth 
(with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  MEAD:  ^  .       , 

S  2958   A  bill   to  provide   for  estabUshing   five   regional 
agricultural  research  centers,  for  investigations  and  demon- 
strations in  self-sufficing  farming,  the  preservation  of  plant 
and  animal  varieties  for  use  in  event  of  outbreaks  of  new 
diseases  or  development  of  new  commercial  uses,  suburban 
land  use.  and  the  application  of  power-driven  appliances  on 
the  self-sufficing  farm  and  in  the  farm  home;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
8. 2959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arrena  J.  I/)nginan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  BORAH: 
8  2960   A  biU  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  St.  Joe  National 
Ptorest  Idaho,  in  order  to  protect  the  watershed  of  the  town 
of  St.  Maries:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  .^    * 

8. 2961.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  TYDINOS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gibson)  : 
8  2962   A  blU  to  confer  United  States  citizenship  upon 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Guam  and  extend  the 
naturalization  laws  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 

and  Insular  Affairs.  ^,  ^  ,        . 

(Mr  Lodge  introduced  Senate  biU  2963.  which  was  refeiTed 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  under  a  separate 
beading.) 

By  Mr.  MALONEY: 

S  2964  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  L.  Lipsher  and 
Esther  Mila  Lipsher;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 


By  Mr.  CLARKof  Missouil:  .^     ^      *     # 

S  2965.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Couit  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States  to  lear.  determine  and  render 
judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Jennie  Polete.  Clara  Hodges, 
and  August  Douez;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY: 
S.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  (John  Hlachum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
S  J. Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  --  - 
member  of  the  United  States  oa  the  Inter-Amencan  Com- 
mission of  women,  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relative  to  the  same,  and  for  ( ther  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 
S.  J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution]  to  amend  the  Code  of  Iaws 
of  the  United  States,  title  41, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education 


August  4 


to  define  the  status  of  the 


mblic  contracts  section  10a; 
and  Labor. 


HEALTH  INITJRANCE 


Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President, 
bill  to  provide  health  insurance 


I  am  today  introducing  a 
to  certain  workers  in  severe 


Dill    LU   piuviuc    i-it«»ii-iA  4Ai»jv^.-.»*w^     — 

economic  distress,  which  I  ask  o  have  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  which  previous  proposals  afiectmg 
health  matters  have  been  refer  red  in  the  past. 

Because  it  is  so  late  in  the  !  ession  I  shall  not.  of  course, 
press  for  action  at  this  time.  1  he  general  question  of  health 
insurance  is  one,  however,  which  is  being  considered  by  sev- 
eral committees  of  Congress  at  the  present  time  and  which 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  mi  my  persons  outside  of  Wash- 
ington This  is.  therefore,  an  appropriate  time  to  make  a 
proposal  of  this  sort,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  consideration 
of  officials  and  interested  citijens. 

The  inspiring  advance  whict  medical  science  has  made  In 
recent  years  should  not  make  is  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
every  survey  reveals  a  deplorsble  amount  of  bad  health  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  to  a  marked 
extent  poverty  and  sickness  g<  hand  in  hand.  In  this  con- 
nection the  President's  Tect  nical  Committee  on  Medical 
Care,  a  nonpartisan  body,  ha!  pointed  out  that  one  reason 
why  persons  of  precarious  n  cans  and  small  earnings  do 
not  receive  proper  medical  care  is  that  they  are  unable  to 

pay  for  it. 

Whether  for  reasons  of  pric  e  or  of  unf amiliarity  with  our 
existing  health  system,  the  fa  ;t  is  that  there  are  many  who 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  generous  willingness  of  Ameri- 
can doctors  and  hospitals  t(  supply  medical  care  free  of 
charge.  It  is  high  time  tha  some  plan  be  devised  which 
will,  first,  enable  these  person ;  to  help  themselves,  and.  sec- 
ond, reduce  the  heavy  load  o  free  cases  which  our  medical 
men  so  imcomplainingly  cany. 

I  an:,  therefore,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  will  prov  de  health  insurance  for  those 
who  are  in  severe  economic  leed.  Under  the  terms  of  my 
bill,  unemployed  workers  who  have  contributed  to  their  own 
protection  through  pay-roll  1  axes  are  eUgible  to  receive  as 
much  as  $100  to  pay  doctor  a  id  hospital  ctiargcs.  The  total 
cost  of  this  plan  in  1940  will  be  less  than  a  million  dollars, 
which  Is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  tremendous  old-age  fund 
from  which  the  payments  sh  ill  be  made. 

I  hope  thLs  measure  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and 
to  all  Americans  who  acknowledge  their  stake  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  America.  The  needy  will  receive  Immedi- 
ate relief.  The  taxpayer  will  oot  be  affected,  for  there  are  no 
new  taxes  involved.  Doctors  and  hospitals  will  receive  com- 
pensation for  fvunishlng  med  cal  care  to  those  whose  slender 
resources  hitherto  have  not  1  een  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
essential  medical  assistance. 

This  measure  does  not  regij  tient.  In  all  cases  the  initiative 
rests  with  the  individual.  He  himself  chooses  his  own  doctor 
and  his  own  hospital.  The  F  ederal  Government  merely  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  work  <  f  private  enterprise,  and  simply 
sets  up  the  machinery  whc  re  jy  the  self-respecting  man  may 
help  himself.  Question  of  n:dical  personnel  and  hospital 
standards  remain  where  the;  now  are.  in  the  devoted  hands 
of  professicnal  physicians.    The  part  played  by  the  State 
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and  local  governments  Is  recognized  and  enhanced.    There  is 
no  invitation  to  haste  and  waste. 

We  have  taken  important  steps  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment In  recent  years  of  a  well-rounded.  Integrated  social- 
security  program.  Workmen's  compensation  for  many  years 
has  provided  financial  aid  to  those  who  have  suffered  from 
injuries  sustained  during  the  course  of  their  employment. 
Unemployment  compensation  alms  to  protect  the  unemplosred 
from  loss  of  wages.  Old-age  pensions  should  be  developed 
which  will  safeguard  our  people  from  the  hazards  of  Insecu- 
rity. A  well-conceived  health-insurance  program  should  bring 
measurably  nearer  the  day  when  the  American  people  will  be 
physically  fit. 

This  bill  is  a  humble  first  step  toward  this  Inspiring  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
that  there  may  be  also  printed  In  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  itself, 
and  the  simimary  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2963)  to  provide  health  Insurance  to  certain 
workers  In  severe  economic  distress,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1939." 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TrixE  Xn — Health  Insu»anc« 

"APPBOPRIATION 

"Sec.  1201.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  qualified  individuals  to 
receive  medical  services  when  they  require  such  care  but  are  with- 
out means,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  directed  to  pay  each 
month  from  the  Old-Age  Reserve  account  the  amount  estimated  by 
him  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  which  will 
be  expended  during  the  month  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Treastiry  Department  for  the  administration  of  this  title. 

"QUALrrnD  iNDrvrouALS 

"Sec.  1202.  An  Individual  shall  be  qualified  for  health-lnsxirance 
payments  under  this  title  If — 

"(a)  He  has  been  registered  as  unemployed  for  at  least  15  con- 
secutive weeks  at  a  public  employment  office  or  other  agency 
approved  by  the  Board:  and 

"(b)  He  Is  not  receiving  an  old-age  benefit  payment  under  title 
n:   and 

"(c)  He  has  been  paid,  after  December  31.  1936.  not  less  than 
•5.000  In  total  wages  (as  defined  In  section  210  (a))  with  respect 
to  employment  (as  defined  In  section  210  (b) ):  and 

"(d)  He  has  been  paid  such  wages,  with  respect  to  such  employ- 
ment on  some  3  days  after  December  31.  1936.  and  before  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  65,  each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  year; 
and 

•(e)  He  has  filed  with  the  Social  Security  Board  (1)  an  appli- 
cation for  health-insurance  benefits;  (2)  a  bill  for  medical  or  hos- 
pital services  rendered  to  him;  and  (3)  the  sworn  afRdavlt  of  the 
attending  doctor  or  of  the  medical  supervisor  of  a  hospital  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  him.  that  the  applicant  received  medical  or 
hospital  treatment  from  such  doctor  or  such  hospital  and  that 
the  bill  rendered  is  a  reasonable  charge  for  such  services. 

"KZALTH-INSUEAJfC*    BElfOTT    PATMOCTS 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  Every  qualified  Individual  shall  be  entitled  in 
any  year,  upon  approval  of  his  application  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  to  have  forwarded  to  the  doctor  or  hospital  furnishing  him 
with  medical  or  hospital  services,  in  part  or  full  payment,  for 
such  services  a  sum  equal  to  aU  or  to  any  part  of  the  health- 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  such  Individual  U  entitled  for  such  year. 
The  health-insurance  benefit  to  which  a  qualified  Individual  Is 
entitled  for  any  year  shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  his 
total  wages,  except  that  such  benefit  shall  not  be  In  exeew  of  $25 
for  any  year  and  the  total  of  aU  such  beneflU  for  any  Individual 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $100. 

"(b)  If  the  Board  finds  at  any  time  that  more  or  less  than 
the  correct  amount  has  theretofore  been  paid  in  behalf  of  any 
Individual  under  this  section,  then,  under  regxilations  made  by 
the  Board,  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  connection  with 
subsequent  payments  under  this  section  in  behalf  of  the  same 
Individual. 

"»EGtTLATIONS 

"Sec.  1204.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  to  establish  procedures,  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  which  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  provisions,  and  shall  adopt  rea- 
sonable and  proper  rules  and  regulations  to  regulate  and  provide 
for  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proofs  and  evidence  and  tlie 


method  of  taking  and  furnishing  the  same  In  order  to  establisb 
the  right  to  benefits  hereunder. 

"(b)  The  Board  is  directed  to  make  findings  of  fact,  and  de- 
cisions as  to  the  rights  of  any  individual  applying  for  t>eneflts 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Social  Security  Board  shall  provide  for  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  before  an  Impartial  tribunal  for  Individuals  whoa* 
claims  for  health-insurance  benefits  are  denied. 
"method  of  making  payments 

"Sec.  1205.  Upon  approval  of  an  application  and  the  bill  for 
medical  or  hospital  services  submitted  therewith,  the  Board  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  name  and  address  of 
the  doctor  or  hospital  entitled  to  be  paid  for  medical  or  hospitol 
services  given  to  a  qualified  individual,  the  nanje  and  address  of 
such  qualified  individual,  the  amount  of  such  payment,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  should  be  made,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  through  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  CJeneral  Accounting 
Office,  shall  make  payment  In  accordance  with  the  oerttflcatlon 
by  the  Board. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  Whoever  In  any  application  for  any  payment 
under  this  title  or  in  any  document  In  connection  with  such  ap- 
plication makes  any  false  statement  as  to  any  material  fact,  know- 
ing such  statement  to  be  false,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  qualified  individual  participating  in  any  such  false 
statement  shall  lose  all  further  rights  to  health-insurance-bene- 
flt  payments. 

"(c)  Any  doctor  participating  In  any  such  false  statement  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Board  to  the  medical  authority  which  Issues 
and  revokes  licenses  to  practice  medicine  In  his  Stat«. 

' '  DETINTnONS 

"(a)  The  term  'hospital',  when  used  in  this  title,  includes  health, 
diagnostic,  and  treatment  centers.  Institutions,  and  related  facili- 
ties, administered  by  a  person  licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  that 
State  and  which  operates  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

"(b)  The  term  'doctor'  when  used  In  this  title.  Includes  any 
medical  practitioner  licensed  in  the  State  In  which  the  beneficiary 
received  treatment." 

The  summary  Is  as  follows:  | 

StTMMART  or  Bill  Introduced  bt  Senator  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge,  J«., 
TO  Provide  Health  Insukanci  to  Certain  Workers  in  Severs 
Economic  Distress  | 

i.  health-insurance  i^netit  patment8 

This  measure  provides  from  $10  to  $25  annually  to  qualified  needy 
persons  for  medical  and  health  services.  The  total  of  aU  such 
benefits  for  any  individual  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  $100.  Upon 
approval  of  a  bill  for  medical  or  hospital  services  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  shall  make  payment  to 
said  doctor  or  hospital  in  accordance  with  the  certification  by  the 
Board. 

n.   FINANCIAL    PROVISIONS 

There  will  be  no  new  taxes,  :  i  the  qualified  beneficiary  will  receive 
payments  from  the  continually  increasing  old-age  reserve  account, 
created  by  his  own  and  by  other  workers'  pay-roU  tax  contributions. 

m.   QUALIFIED   Un>rVIDUALS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  health-Insurance  benefits,  an 
individual — 

1.  Must  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  15  weeks: 

2.  Must  have  received  not  less  than  $5,000  in  total  wages,  taxable 
under  title  vm  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1936; 

3.  Must  have  adequate  coverage  In  an  Included  occupation; 

4.  Must  not  receive  an  old-age  tieneflt  payment  under  title  IT  of 
the  SocUl  Security  Act;  and 

5.  Must  make  application  by  presenting  his  medical  bill,  together 
with  the  sworn  afDdavlt  of  the  doctor  or  medical  supervisor  of  the 
hospital. 

tV.  THE   COMPTTTATIOir    OT   "rHC   REALTH-IIVSrVANCC   BBMEPIT 

The  health-insurance  t>eneflt  to  which  a  qualified  Indtrldual  Is 
entitled  for  any  year  shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  his 
totAl  wages,  except  that  such  benefit  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  $26 
for  any  year,  .  i 

1.  The  term  "hospital,"  when  used  In  this  measure.  Includes 
health,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  centers.  Institutions,  and  related 
facilities,  administered  by  a  person  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in 
that  State  and  which  operates  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

2.  The  term  "doctor,"  when  used  In  this  measure.  Includes  any 
medical  practitioner  licensed  In  the  State  In  which  the  beneficiary 
received   treatment. 

VI.    PENALTIES 

(a)  Whoever  in  any  application  for  any  payment  under  this 
title  or  in  any  document  in  connection  with  such  application 
makes  any  falsie  statement  as  to  any  material  fact,  knowing  such 
statement  to  be  false,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  qualified  Individual  participating  In  any  such  false 
statement  shaU  lose  all  further  rights  to  health-insurance  benefit 
payments. 
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<c)  Any  doctor  participating  In  any  such  fal«t  "^*^5?'°*  ffj? 
be  report   by  thrBoard   to  the  medical  ""thortty  which  issues 

.  Ifi  ^JrS  S^f^Te^n^S^rtlal  tribunal  for  individuate  who« 

claims  for  temporary  disability  compensation  are  denied. 

Annual  health-insurance  benefits  payable  to  qualified  beneficiaries 

Total  accumiilated  taxable  wages: 

$5.000 'is 

$7.500 20 

$10.000 ^5 

$13,600 - --- 

Minimum  annual  benefit.  $10;  maximum.  $25.    Total  maximum 

benefits  payable  to  eligible  persons.  $100. 

BOUSE    BILLS    REFHIRED 

The  following  bUls  were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated  below: 

H  R  6446  An  act  amending  section  4  of  the  act  entitiea 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  to  construct, 
equip,  maintain,  and  operate  on  Farm  Island,  S.  Dak., 
certain  amusement  and  recreational  facihties;  to  charge  for 
the  use  thereof:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys.  ,   .^,     *      „* 

H.  R.  6480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R  6668.  An  act  to  grant  the  State  of  North  CaroUna 
a  right-of-way  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  across  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation  in  North  CaroUna,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  just  compensation  for  said  right-of-way. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

KWrVffD   OR   CREDrr   OF   INTERNAL-REVENTIE    TAX   PAD)    ON   CERTAIN 

SPIRITS AMENDMENT 

„^  Mr  AUSTIN  submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill.  H.  R.  1648.  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the  internal -revenue  tax  paid  on 
spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmarketable  by  reason  of  the  floods 
(rf  1936  and  1937  where  such  spirits  were  in  possession  of  the 
original  taxpayer  or  rectifier  for  bottling  or  use  in  rectifica- 
tion under  Government  supervision,  as  provided  by  law  and 
rcgxilations.  which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  BANKRITPTCY   ACT   AS  TO  ACRICULTTTRAL   COMPOSI- 
TIONS AND  EXTENSIONS — ADDmONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Calendar  No.  1092, 
Senate  bill  1935,  which  is  known  as  the  Prazier-Lemke  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  submitted  a  report 
(S  Rept.  No.  1045).  I  respectfuUy  request  that  unanimous 
consent  be  accorded  that  additional  copies  to  the  number  of 

10.000  be  printed. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  Is  it  the  committee  report 

to  which  the  Senator  is  referring? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SHIPSTEAD  TO  LUTHERAN  YOUTH 

[Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Ship- 
STBAD  to  a  national  gathering  of  Lutheran  youth  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  Sunday.  June  25,  1939.  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.} 

THE  PA«AMOUKT  PaOBLlM— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BBIDGZS 

[Mr.  ToBEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  unemplojnoaent  problem  de- 
livered by  Senator  Bridges,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SENATOt  WtKBLLMM'S  WOBX  FOB  TZmnSSXS 

[Mr.  Stxwaxt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  NaahvUle  (Tenn.)  Banner  of 
August  2.  1939,  under  the  headline.  Senator  McKellar's 
Work  Brings  MaxHf old  BeneflU  to  Tennessee,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.]  

HON.  JAMES  A.  FAKtEY — AETXCLE  BY  JAK»  «.  uvmmm. 

(Mr,  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  an  article  by  James  E.  Dunne  relative  to  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  which  appears  in  the  Af^ndix.] 


governor   AIKEN 

[Mr.  Gibson  asked  and 
the  Record  an  article  publisher 
Times  of  July  13.  1939.  relative 
mont,  which  appears  in  the 


August  4 


OF  VERMONT 

obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
in  the  Bellows  Palls   (Vt.) 
to  Governor  Aiken  of  Ver- 
Appjendix.] 


MEXICAN   OIU  PROBE 

[Mr   Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 

dispatches  and  a  newspaper 
en  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
ilutions  proposing  an  investi- 
exico.  which  appear  in  the 


the  Record  two  Associated  Pre 
article  relative  to  the  action  ta 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  r 
gation  of  the  oil  situation  in 
Appendix.] 

president   ROOSEVELT 


[Mr  Murray  asked  and  obta  ned  leave  to  have  pnnted  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Sens  tor  Gutfey  on  September  16. 
1938  and  also  a  statement  by  1  lim  on  Monday,  December  5, 
1938^  relative  to  a  third  term  fi  )r  President  Roosevelt,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

EQUALIZATION   OF   !  ,ETTER    CARRIERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  I  ef  ore  the  Senate  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  dSsagreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  ttie  bill  (H.  R-  2001)  for  the  equalization  of 
letter  carriers,  and  requesting  i  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  agree  to  the  reque  st  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence and  that  the  Chair  appo  nt  the  conferees  on  the  part 


AND   A   THIRD   TERM 


of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
pointed  Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  E  ayden,  and  Mr 
f erees  on  the  part  of  the  Senat ;. 


NADINE 

HATCH  (for  Mr.  Logai^ 


and  the  Vice  President  ap- 
Frazier  con- 


j  ANDERS 

submitted  the  following  re- 


Mr 

port: 

The  committee  of  conference  )n  tbe  dlsa(?reeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  a  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1164) 
for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders,  having  met,  after  lull  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recomi  nend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  lip  amendment. 

M.  M.  Logan. 
Edward  R.  Bttbke. 
ARTHtJR  Capper. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Ambrose  J.  Kcttttedt, 
EucENX  J.  KrocH, 
Manners  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ROAD 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr. 
resolutions  adopted  by  two 
month — Chester  Grange,  No. 
748 — urging  nonintervention 
road  to  peace  for  the  United 

I  desire  particularly  to 
graph  of  the  resolutions. 


Preside  at 


ii 


And  finally  be  It  resolved,  that 
of  our  country  at  present  are 
and  effort  of  our   Government 
guardianship  over  the  whole  world 


I  wish  to  agree  100  percent 
with  another  statement  in  th ; 


We   protest   most    forcibly 
power  politics  by  otir  Goverrune  it 


Mr.  President,  this  session 


has  done  three  things  preemi  lently  worth  while: 


First.  Congress  refu.sed  to 
which  would  have  authorize( 


TO  PEACE 

I  have  received  a  copy  of 

Kansas  Granges   in   the   past 

3,  and  Manhattan  Grange.  No. 

Old  World  affairs  as  the  best 

States  to  travel. 

direct  attention  to  the  final  para- 

which  reads  as  follows: 


we  believe  the  Internal  dlfflcxiltles 

sulbcient  to  occupy  the  full  attention 

without  attempting  to  assxune  a 


with  that  statement;  and  also 
resolutions,  that — 

•dvestures  in  Intematiooai 


agilnst 


of  Congress,  In  my  judgment. 


approve  the  Bloom  resolution, 
and  directed  the  President  to 


Intervene  in  Old  World  dlspiies  at  his  own  plea-sure. 

Second.  Congress  took  a  Hmg  step  toward  cleaning  up  a 
very  bad  poUtical  mess  by  enicting  the  Hatch  bill  to  prohibit 
pernicious  political  activities] 

Third.  Congress  saved  the!  country  a  lot  of  grief  when  it 
refused  to  pass  the  latest  le|iding  bill,  which  would  have  in 


Idin 
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effect  taken  from  Congress  and  turned  over  to  the  Executive 
purse-string  control  through  authorizing  the  Executive  to 
raise  funds  by  Iwrrowing  instead  of  having  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
these  two  Kansas  Granges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Arthtjh  Capper, 

Senator  from  Kansas, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  their  last  regular  meeting,  Chester  Grange.  No.  23. 
P  of  H..  being  also  convinced,  that  if  the  rulers  of  the  other 
nations  can  be  convinced  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  pulled 
Into  another  world  war,  the  chances  of  such  a  war  occurring  will 
be  much  less,  voted  to  Join  with  Manhattan  Grange,  No.  748.  P.  of  H., 
In  adopting  the  foUowing  peace  resolution: 

Whereas  certain  high  otncials  of  our  National  Government  have 
recently  made  public  statements  showing  very  plainly  their  in- 
tention of  involving  the  United  SUtes  in  an  European  war,  should 
one  occur;  and 

Whereas  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  despots  which  have  enslaved 
the  people  of  Russia  are  now  attempting  to  precipitate  a  war 
between  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  on  the  one  side  and  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other;  a  war  that  would 
probably  leave  all  six  powers  exhausted  and  an  easy  prey  to 
Russian  Imperialistic  conquest:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Chester  Grange.  No.  23,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  that 
we  protest  most  forcibly  against  any  such  adventures  In  Interna- 
tional power  politics  by  our  Government,  and  that  we  demand 
that  Congress  of  the  United  States  exercise  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogative and  serve  notice  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  unmistakable  terms,  that  no  such  adventtires  wlU  be 
tolerated;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  protest  against  the  plans  already  formulated 
for  establishing  a  dictatorship  in  this  country  under  pretense  of 
providing  for  "industrial  mobUlzation,"  "conscription  of  wealth." 
or  any  other  specious  pretense.  We  hold  that  the  history  of  our 
country  proves  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  surrender  the  republican 
form  of  government  In  order  to  conduct  a  victorious  war  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  that  no  other  form  of  war  U  to  be  tolerated; 
and  we  further  hold  that  ovir  present  laws  give  public  officials 
ample  power  to  prevent  profiteering.  If  they  so  desire;  and,  flnaUy, 

be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  the  Internal  difficulties  of  our 
country  at  present  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  full  attention  and 
efTort  of  our  Government  without  attempting  to  assume  a  guard- 
ianship over  the  whole  world. 
Adopted  July  6.  1939. 

W.  M.  Packett,  Master. 
Emma  Eberhabo.  Secretary, 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  these  provisions  do  not  in- 
fringe on  any  citizen's  constitutional  rights.  Instead  they 
protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  more  than  this,  however. 

It  prohibits  administrative  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from — 

Threatening,  intimidating,  or  coercing  a  voter. 

Prom  depriving,  or  threatening  to  deprive,  any  one  of  a 
W.  P.  A.  job  because  of  poltics,  race,  color,  or  creed. 

From  taking,  or  allowing  to  be  taken,  any  money  appro- 
priated for  relief  purposes  to  use  for  political  purposes. 

There,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
from  the  long-range  viewpoint,  enacted  in  many  years. 

May  I  add  that  I  hope  the  State  governments  will  enact 
similar  statutes  dealing  with  State  and  municipal  employees. 
I  expect  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  bring  under  protec- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  those  public  employees — such  as  those 
In  State  highway  departments— as  are  paid  In  part  from 

Federal  funds. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  uncorrupted  our  representative  form 
of  government.  State  highway  department  employees— all 
Stote  and  municipal  employees— must  be  protected  against 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  enforced  contributions  to  political 
campaign  funds,  Just  as  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  Federal 
employees, 

PURCHASE  AMD  PiSIRlBUTIOW  OF  StTRFtUS  PtODVCTf  OF  THE  flSH- 

DIG  WD0STRY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5681)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing 
inchtftry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
yesterday  the  Record  shows  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut fMr.  Danaher]  had  the  floor,  and  that  he  had  an  amend- 
ment ready  to  submit,  but  that  it  had  not  been  formally 
offered.  The  Chair  thinks  he  should  recognize  tbe  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
House  bUl  5681.  and  ask  that  the  clerk  formally  state  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "any  part." 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  "amended",  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
"not  to  exceed  $1,500,000." 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  "surplus",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
"edible  fresh,  frozen,  salted,  or  dried  but  not  canned." 

On  page  1.  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "shellfish" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mollusks  and." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and  similar 
forms  of  aquatic  life  and." 

On  page  1,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "byproducts 
thereof,". 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Prom  the  fimd  authorized  to  be  transferred  by  section 
1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  sums  as  follows  to  be  maintained  In  a 
separate  fund,  $75,000,  which  shaU  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  In  commerce  by  conducting  a  fishery  educational 
service;  and  $100,000,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  and  Increase  markets  for  fishery  products  of 
domestic   origin. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  the  ques- 
tion now  is  on   the  pending  amendment  as  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inqtiiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Observing  this  amendment,  I  Inquire 
whether  it  is  all  one  amendment.  Will  it  be  voted  upon  all 
together,  as  one  amendment,  or  will  it  be  voted  upon  sep- 
arately in  part? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Any  Senator  has  a  right 
to  have  the  amendments  voted  upon  separately  if  he  so 
requests.    Otherwise,  they  would  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  limiting 
the  amount  available  to  $1,500,000  has  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  so  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  care  to 
press  that  amendment  any  further. 

The  amendment  begirming  on  page  2,  line  2,  being  section 
2,  Is.  I  believe,  a  good  amendment,  and  I  have  no  objection 
at  all  to  it;  but  in  order  that  we  may  vote  upon  the  various 
parts  separately,  I  request  that  there  be  a  severance,  and 
that  the  amendments  be  voted  upon  separately. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  WHITE.  May  I  ask  what  the  second  amendment  is 
which  has  been  assented  to  by  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
I  could  not  hear  his  statement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  amendment  which  was  adopted  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  to  limit  to  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  a 
year  the  amoimt  of  funds  that  may  be  made  available  l«r 
these  purposes. 

Mr,  WHITE.    I  understand  that;  but  I  thought  there  was 
a  second  amendment  of  which  the  Senator  Indicated  ap- 
proval. 
Mr,  PEPPER.    No;  that  Is  the  only  amendment  I  have 

offered. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  c«n  clear  up 
the  situation.  The  Senator  from  Florida  did  say— I  am  sure 
tbe  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  hear  him— that  he  would 
be  agreeable  now  to  the  acc<;ptance  of  section  2.  which 
appears  on  page  2  of  the  pending  amendment.  Is  not  that 
so? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  Is  correct 
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Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  with  that  thought  in  mtad 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to  ^e 
L^ndment  on  page  2.  so  that  section  2  may  be  agreed  upon, 
and  we  may  dispense  with  further  discussion  oX  it. 

Tt^  PRISIdSt  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  portion  of  the  amendment  known  as  section  2. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  

^  Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield.  . 

Mr  PEPPER.    I  WiU  say  to  the  Senator  further  that  after 
conferring  with  some  of  my  coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the 
S.amber'who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill   I  ^^^^^  TJ^^^^'X 
Objection  to  the  amendment  on  line  10.  page  1.  which  reads. 
On  page  1.  Une  10.  to  strike  out  "byproductB  thereof." 
The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing 
I  to  the  amendment. 

I  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

!  Mr  DANAHER.    Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  the  Senator,  m 

order"  to  make  the  language  conform,  to  agree  to  the  Propos^ 
in  line  8  of  the  pending  amendment,  that  is.  to  strike  out  the 
words  "and  similar  forms  of  aquatic  life  and.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  wiU  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  just; 

'  *  MricHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  he 
would  stnke  out  everything  except  fish  and  shellfish?  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  mean  fish  meal  and  fertUizer.  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  are  not  used  for  food  purposes,  l 
see  no  reason  why  the  Surplus  Commodities  Credit  Corpora- 
tion should  be  buying  those  particular  products.  But  where 
fish  is  used  for  food  purposes,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  products  stated  in  the  remainder  of  the 
brackets.  I  do  not  think  the  argument  in  reference  to  the 
byproducts  applies  to  those  other  items.  ,     ,^     „      ^  ^ 

Mr   DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  way  the  bill  was  Introduced  it  Provides 
that  surplus  fishery  products  will  include,  in  line  8.    fish  . 
and.  in  line  9.  "shellfish.  Crustacea,  and  similar  iorms  ot 
^  aquatic  life."   I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington  that  the 

words  "and  similar  forms  of  aquatic  life"  should  be  stricken 
out  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  would  then  include  fish, 
shellfish,  and  Crustacea.    Is  not  that  obvious? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr  PEPPER  Does  the  Senator  think  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect,  if  it  were  enacted,  of  excluding  from 
the  benefit  of  the  legislation  lobsters,  crawfish  and  oysters? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Of  course  not.    The  word  "Crustacea 

includes  them.  ^    „      *     , 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH-    I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  is 

correct,  and  we  could  very  well  say  "including  shellfish  and 

cnistcic6&  " 
Mr   PEPPER.    If  the  species  which  I  mentioned  would 

not  be  construed  as  being  excluded,  then  I  would  have  no 

objection.    I  should  Uke  to  have  my  colleague  express  his 

"^Mr^^ANDREWS.    Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  if  he  is  sure  the  word  "mollusks" 

would  Include  shrimp.  , ,      ^^  .  ^# 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Obviously  it  would.     Shnmp  is  one  oi 

the  Crustacea.  ,.         .,   . 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    With  that  understandmg,  I   have  no 

^  M?  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  having  won  99 
percent  of  his  amendments.  I  think  the  Senator  could  save 
much  time  if  he  would  stop  here,  having  won  the  victory 
he  wanted.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  bill  except  that  I 
held  hearings  on  it.  and  reported  out  the  Senate  biU.  but  I 
have  tried  and  I  know  both  Senators  from  Florida  have 
tried  to  meet  every  reasonable  request  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  made,  and  I  thmk  he  might  weU  reUre  hi 
glory  now.  as  he  has  won  the  main  portion  of  the  amend- 
ments he  wanted. 


Mr.   DANAHER.    Mr.   Preslc  ent,   I   am    grateful   to  the 


Senator  from  Washington  for 


August  4 


his  interest  in  the  sugges- 


The  clerk  will  state  the 
1.  line  9,  after  the  word 


tion  but  fifty-six  one-hundrerths  of  the  battle  remains, 
the  'other  44  percent  having  i  o  more  than  "arrowed  the 
issue  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  made  straight.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  with  reference  to  line  8  on  page  1 
be  stated  that  we  may  have  a  r  ?cordvote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  pagj   _.  -  

"Crustacea",  it  is  proposed  to  (strike  out  "sunilar  forms  of 
aquatic  life  and." 
Mr  PEPPER.    I  have  no  objection. 
The    PRESIDENT    pro    ten  pore.    The    question    Is    on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  that  resolves  the  i^ue 
into  only  one  thing,  that  is.  sehether  or  not,  m  the  first 
place,  the  Federal  Surplus  Corjimodlties  Corporation  shoiUd 
be  authorized  to  buy  fish  at  all.  and.  collateral  to  that,  the 
kind  of  fish  or  fish  products  it]  should  be  authorized  to  buy. 
if  it  is  to  be  authorized  to  buy  Any. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  fataUy  defective  in  that  it  conflicts  very 
vitally  with   the  principle  upbn  which   section   32   of   the 
Agricultural   Adjustment   Act  I  was   enacted.     The   Senator 
from  Washington  says  he  h*d  hearings  on  the  DiU  and 
reported  it  out.    Let  me  poini  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
bill  to  which  he  refers  is  oniy  one  of  three  which  would 
purport  to  accomplish  the  oh  ective  sought  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.     Another  bill  v.  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  which  would  go  ( ven  to  the  length  of  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  of  seaweeil,  and  include   any  fisheries 
products  or  forms  of  shells  an*  aquatic  life  of  whatever  type. 
Happily,  that  phase  of  this  matter  has  been  elumnated  by 
the  amendments  upon  which  agreement  has  been  reached. 
We  now  come  back  to  th(   question  whether  or  not  wo 
should  as  a  matter  of  perma  lent  policy  authorize  a  corpo- 
ration which  ts  an  agency  of  ;he  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  fish  products.    Tlie  country's  greatest  fisherman 
went  fishing  last  week  end.  and,  according  to  the  press,  he 
spent  aU  day  Saturday  in  a  school  of  blue  marlin  and  did 
not  catch  one.    The  press  fa  thfuUy  reported  that  on  Sun- 
day, on  the  other  hand,  he  ciught  a  70-pound  blue  marlin, 
although  it  was  dutifully  recorded  that  the  average  size  is 
only  60  pounds.    I  cite  this  to  show  that  if  he  had  been 
in  a  school  of  fish  on  Satirday  which  had  been  biting 
heavily,  there  was  a  time  ol   the  day  when  he  could  have 
stopped  catching  fish,  after  h ;  had  caught  enough.    In  other 
words,  a  surplus  is  controll  ible.     It  is  not  like  an  agri- 
cultural crop,  in  the  raising  o  which  a  man  puts  his  thought 
and  physical  services  and  money,  with  the  vicissitudes  at- 
tendant on  such  endeavor.    That  is  not  this  situation.    A 
person  does  not  have  to  fish.    One  can  stop  fishing  at  any 
time,  and  therefore  not  prcduce  a  surplus  and  load  onto 
the  United  States  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  the 
burden  oi  buying  the  surplus . 

When  I  submitted  the  amendment,  it  was  with  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  effect  of  the  pending  bill  to  edible  fish- 
The  bill,  in  fact,  does  not  liriit  the  effect  to  edible  fish,  but 
the  amendment  I  submitted  would  limit  it  to  edible,  fresh, 
frozen,  salted,  or  dried,  but  ;  lot  canned  fish. 

The  reason  for  interpolate  ig  the  words  "but  not  canned" 
Is  that  when  the  Federal  Sirplus  Commodities  Corporation 
undertakes  to  buy  canned  pri  Kiucts  and  send  them  broadcast, 
perhaps  make  them  availalle  to  the  holders  of  blue  and 
orange  stamps  in  this  country,  the  moment  these  things 
are  put  into  the  marts  of  trade,  the  market  for  eversrthing 
which  is  normaUy  sold  at  ii  reasonable  price  is  depressed. 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  the  Government  is  to  take 
these  canned  surpluses  and  introduce  them  into  groceries 
and  markets  and  at  dlstribition  points  all  over  the  United, 
States,  make  them  available  to  those  who  are  eligible  under 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  plan,  then 
the  market  for  the  products  in  which  people  have  legitimate 
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stock  investments  will  be  depressed,  and,  far  from  achieving 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  surpluses,  it  will  produce  an 
additional  surplus;  far  from  assisting  the  fishermen,  it  will 
Injure  their  markets. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  object  of  the  original  bill  (S.  2110) 
which  I  introduced  was  to  put  fish  and  edible  fish  products 
on  the  same  basis  with  agricultural  products;  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  As  to  agricultural  products,  the  law  was 
enacted  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  consimfier,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producer.  If  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Act  were  not  for  the  benefit  to  the  producer,  it  wculd  not 
have  been  suggested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  buys  canned  surplus  products  of 
the  farm,  the  same  as  it  buys  other  products.  This  bill 
would  put  fish  and  edible  fish  products  en  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  agricultural  products.  Fish  is  a  very  perishable 
commodity.  All  kinds,  as  described  in  the  bill,  are  very 
perishable  products.  There  is  no  reason.  I  can  see,  why 
they  should  not  be  put  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  farm 
products. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Senator  [Mr.  Danaher]  just 
stated,  one  may  limit  his  catch,  if  he  is  fishing,  perhaps, 
with  a  line,  but  when  men  go  out  with  a  seine,  for  instance, 
and  there  is  a  run  of  mullet,  they  m.ay  catch  a  himdred 
pounds,  or  they  may  catch  300  pounds,  or  they  may  catch 
3,000  pounds.  The  catch  cannot  be  controlled.  They  do 
not  know  how  many  they  are  going  to  catch.  The  result 
is  that  the  market  may  become  flooded,  and  the  flshermen 
get  nothing  or  little,  unless  they  are  able  to  store  them, 
and  when  they  place  them  in  cold  storage  or  can  them,  they 
have  a  surplus.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
Government  steps  in,  and  the  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration are  very  cautious,  as  the  Senator  knows,  about 
stepping  in  and  taking  up  any  surplus.  Of  all  the  trades 
or  calling  of  men  it  seems  to  me  the  fishermen  are  about 
the  only  ones  who  have  been  forgotten,  and  they  have  been 
forgotten  too  long.  They  give  us  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  wonderful  foods  that  we  enjoy.  The  object  of 
this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  help  them  through  a  crisis,  along 
with  others  who  have  been  assisted. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  everything  the  Senator  has 
said  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  who  make  tin  cans 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  not  a  word  the  Senator  says  that 
would  not  apply  to  the  manufacturer  who  had  hoped  to  sell 
an  additional  supply  of  tin  cans  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
fish  the  Senator  from  Florida  hopes  to  see  sold.  This  is  not  a 
relief  blU,  this  is  not  a  bUl  introduced  with  the  idea  of  taking 
care  of  merely  the  fishermen.  Why  is  there  not  a  bill  to  take 
care  of  lawyers  or  a  bill  to  take  care  of  doctors?  Why  is  there 
not  a  bill  to  take  care  of  people  who  manufacture  too  many 
fish  forks,  if  it  is  expected  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  buy  fish,  and  hence  will  need  fish  forks?  Oh.  no; 
nothing  like  that  is  proposed.  Fishermen  can  always  stop 
fishing;  that  much  is  certainly  true.  TTiere  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  there  should  be  special  legislation  requiring  the 
taxpayers  to  spend  their  money  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
surplus  which  is  controllable  by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  twice  before  the  Gov- 
ernment has  experimented  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  with  respect  to  fish.  It  did  so  in  1937, 
and  at  that  time  approximately  12,057,000  pounds  of  fish  were 
distributed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $698,771.  In  1938  it  was  tried 
again,  and  at  that  time  there  were  purchased  3.615,000  pounds 
of  fish,  and  the  Government  distributed  them  at  a  cost  of 

$290,000. 

When  the  committee  was  conducting  its  hearing  in  this 
particular  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.mleyI.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  dated  May  19.  1939.  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  holdings  of  frozen  fish  as  of  February  15, 
1939.  totaled  54.000,000  pounds,  which  compares  with  the 
record  holdings  of  87,000.000  pounds  on  January  15, 1937.  He 
said  further: 


Canned-salmon  Inventories  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  less  than  those 
of  a  year  ago.  and  present  prices  for  fresh  landings  of  most  species 
of  ground  ash  in  New  England  area.  In  most  instances,  are  higher 
than  prices  of  the  surplus  season  of  1937.  This  would  indicate  that 
a  higher  level  of  prices  may  prevail  than  wtien  the  two  previous 
programs  were  conducted  by  the  Corporation. 

In  addition,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed 
out  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  May  11,  1939. 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  not  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 
We  have  no  right,  it  seems  to  me.  to  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  devote  it  to  the  absorption  of  manufacttirers' 
surpluses. 

Whatever  merits  there  may  have  been  in  the  theory  of 
taking  care  of  this  type  of  surplus  which  the  fisherman  him- 
self cannot  readily  dispose  of,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
perishable,  let  me  say  with  reference  particularly  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  States,  which  produce  shrimp,  that  almost  all  of  the 
shrimp  which  is  transported  to  the  Northern  States — and 
some  Senators  may  not  realize  It — is  in  a  frozen  form.  It 
is  brought  up  in  boxes.  It  comes  into  my  house  in  boxes, 
and  the  shrimp  are  so  solidly  frozen  that  one  cannot  separate 
one  shrimp  from  another.  If  one  orders  shrimp  in  the  Sen- 
ate restaurant  today  that  is  the  sort  of  shrimp  he  will  get. 
People  do  not  want  canned  shrimp;  they  want  fresh  shrimp. 
If  it  is  desired  to  give  relief  to  the  fishermen.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  adequate  way  in  which  it  can  be  given  is  to  take 
the  unsalable  surplus  off  the  market. 

The  measure  should  be  limited  to  something  that  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  consumers'  bill.    If  It  Is 
on  any  other  basis  in  principle  it  cannot  be  justified. 
Mr.  WHITE.   Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  bill  is  not  mandatory  in  its  terms.  It 
does  not  require  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  btiy 
a  single  pound  of  fish,  whether  they  be  current  suppUes  or 
whether  they  be  surplus  fish.  It  simply  gives  the  authority 
to  do  it.  I  had  supposed  that  we  must  assume  that  this 
authority  would  be  exercised  with  some  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  that  it  would  be  exercised  only  when  there  were 
depressing  surpluses  upon  the  market.  If  that  is  not  so, 
there  is  force  in  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
been  saying.  If  it  is  true,  then  I  am  not  very  much  im- 
pressed with  what  the  Senator  from  Conencticut  has  been 
saying. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  answer  the  Senator 
from  Maine  by  pointing  out  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  submitted  would  authorize  and  make  possible  a 
purchase  by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  of  edible 
surpluses,  whether  fresh  or  frozen,  salted  or  dried.  Would 
not  the  Senator  from  Maine  expect  that  that  authorization 
normally  would  include  all  that  five  of  fish  and  shellfish  and 
Crustacea  which  ought  to  be  available  to  the  market? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
amendment  in  which  the  term  "edible  fish"  is  used. 
Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  pending. 
Mr.  WHITE.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said  that 
the  fishermen  could  stop  fishing  when  they  wanted  to.  I  say 
that  as  a  practical  proposition  that  is  not  so.  The  fishing 
fieet  are  fitted  out,  and  they  start  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
go  up  into  the  Alaskan  area,  and  the  fishermen  fish  for  the 
halibut  and  the  black  cod  and  the  salmon  of  that  section. 
The  boats  go  out  from  New  England  ports — ^Boston, 
Gloucester,  and  other  ports  up  and  down  that  coast,  as  well  as 
from  the  ports  in  the  southern  waters,  the  South  Atlantic. 
Literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  boats  go  out  every 
fishing  season,  and  no  one  knows  until  the  fishing  season  has 
been  concluded,  and  all  the  boats  have  brought  their  products 
to  the  market,  whether  there  will  be  a  surplus  or  whether 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  they  simply  cannot  stop  fishing,  because  it 
is  a  continuous  process  which  is  undertaken.  The  boats  are 
outfitted  and  sent  into  the  seas;  they  stay  there  dmlng  the 
fishing  season,  and  return,  bringing  back  what  they  have 
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caught,  utterly  without  knowledge  as  to  what  other  vessels 
are  bringing  in  as  a  cargo  of  fish. 
Mr.  DANAKER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WHITE.    No;  I  sit  down.  ,.,_    *    v 

Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
the  senator  sit  down  just  now.  I  should  li^^elto  have  turn 
answer  a  question.  Does  the  Senator  know  that  we  have 
statutes  on  the  books  forbidding  the  taking  ol  halibut  above 

a  fixed  maximum?  ^^     ^       a  « 

Mr  WHITE  I  do  not  know  what  statute  the  Senator 
from'  Connecticut  has  in  mind,  but  I  do  know  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  when  the  halibut  boats  start  out  from 
Ketchikan  and  other  Alaskan  ports,  as  well  as  from  ports 
on  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  southern  Atlantic 
seaboard,  they  go  into  the  various  waters  and  catch  what 
halibut  they  can.  ,,      .„_    ,j  „♦ 

Mr.  DANAHER.    And  violate  the   law?     Mr.  President. 

does  the  Senator  mean  that?  .  .  *,   u  /^  » 

Mr  WHITE.  I  would  have  to  be  shown  the  statute  beiore 
I  would  know  of  any  limitation  put  upon  the  catch  of  any 
particular  fisherman  or  any  fishing  boat.  If  the  Senator 
has  such  a  statute  in  mind.  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Ur  DANAHER.  Pursuing  that  line  of  inquiry  Just  a 
moment  more:  is  there  not  a  limitation  in  Maine  with  ref- 
erence to  the  size  of  chicken  lobster,  so-called,  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  fishermen?  . 

Mr  WHITE.  There  is  a  Umitation  upon  the  size,  but 
there"  is  no  limiUtlon  upon  the  poundage  the  fisherman  may 
catch  and  the  number  of  lobsters  he  may  catch.  And  there 
is  no  limitation  of  law.  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  upon 
the  number  of  cod  or  haddock  or  halibut  that  a  fisherman 
may  bring  in  out  of  the  water  when  he  goes  out  to  fish. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  the  fisherman  catches  lobsters  that 
are  too  small,  what  does  he  do  with  them? 

Mr.  WHITE.    He  puts  them  back.  .t.  *  w 

Mr  DANAHER.  The  Senator  does  not  suppose  that  ne 
takes' them  over  the  Une  and  has  them  canned  in  some  other 

country? 

Mr  WHITE.  If  he  does  that,  he  does  it  at  his  peril,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  he  does  not  do  it.  Canned  lobster,  which  we 
are  getting  in  the  United  States  are  very  largely  lobsters 
which  are  caught  in  the  Canadian  waters  and  shipped  here. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mame 
has  implied  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  statutes 
which  limit  the  catch  of  halibut,  fishermen  go  out  and  in- 
discriminately catch  halibut,  and  if  they  bring  back  a  sur- 
plus they  want  to  have  the  United  States  buy  the  surplus. 
Is  that  the  understanding  the  Senator  wishes  to  convey? 
^  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  not  yet 
quoted  me  the  statute  which  limits  any  fisherman  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  halibut  or  the  poundage  of  halibut 
he  may  catch.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  statute  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  such  a  statute. 

Mr    DANAHER.    I  can  assure  the  Senator 

Mr.  WHITE.    If  it  exists  It  only  applies  to  one  species 

of  fish. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    To  halibut. 

Bir.  President,  of  course  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  Maine  fishermen  arose  because  of  the  im- 
plication of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  if  there  be  a 
statute— never  mind  whether  he  Is  assured  as  to  its  exist- 
ence—if there  be  a  statute,  he.  nonetheless,  would  have  the 
Utalted  States  buy  the  surplus.    Is  that  it? 

Mr  WHITE.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  The  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well  that  I  did  not  say  that.  Ttic  Senator  is 
nimble-wltted.  but  not  accurate. 

Mr.  DANAHER,  Mr.  President.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  at  least  sufllciently  accurate  to  know  that  there 
Is  such  a  sUtute.  that  I  can  caU  it  to  his  attenUon.  and 
presently  will  do  so. 

But  to  return  to  the  point.  Mr.  President,  Ttoere  is  no 
looser  need  tor  dweUing  interminably,  it  seems  to  me,  on  tWs 
narUcular  subject,  Ttie  fundamental  of  the  thlnt  is  simijy 
thk  that  11  the  United  Sutes  of  America  Is  lotag  to  take  the 
funds  ot  the  taxpayers  and  buy  what  are  obviously  controU- 


not  take  the  same  money  and 
the   surplus-mined  coal   ther< 
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able  surpluses,  there  is  no  reas  )n  in  the  world  why  we  shwild 


go  into  Pennsylvania  and  buy 
The  miners  there   do   not 


know  how  much  coal  people  ar  i  going  to  buy,  and  they  some- 
times mine  too  much.  The  niners  in  West  Virginia  do  not 
know  how  much  bituminous  cbal  is  going  to  be  needed,  and 
they  may  sometimes  mine  to6  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  much  more  justification  for  buying  coal  than  there 
is  for  buying  fish,  because  coal  Is  a  vegetable  product,  and  at 
least  would  come  within  the  intendment  of  the  A.  A.  A.  which 
deals  with  vegetable  and  famt  produce.  ^     ^  ^ 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  )the  law  should  not  be  extended, 
and  we  should  not  undertake|to  enter  a  brand  new  field  of 
exploitation.  The  bill  would  ii  effect  amount  to  an  entering 
wedge  by  means  of  which  ultlimately  the  funds  of  the  tax- 
payers would  be  devoted  to  fci  socialization  of  distribution. 
I  do  net  think  the  Congress  should  take  such  a  step. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  t»e  adopted,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President.imay  the  amendment  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.    The  amendment  will  be 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pag?  1,  line  8.  after  "surplus",  it  Is 
proposed  to  insert  "edible  fresh,  frozen,  salted,  or  dried  but 

not  canned."  .  ,        . 

Mr  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 

be  rejected.    Let  us  put  fish  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 

other  products,  and  treat  the  fisherman  in  the  same  way  as 


other  producers  are  treated. 


knows  what  he  can  do  until 
let  us  not  lay  it  up  against  h 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
ing  to  the  amendment  on  pa 

The  amendment  was  rejec 


Pishing  is  like  farming  or  any 


other  calling  which  depends  Dn  the  weather.    No  fisherman 

"  he  tries,  and  when  he  is  lucky 

Dre.    The  question  is  on  agree- 

e  1,  line  8. 
.._  .^.^.ted. 
Mr.  Pres  dent,  there  is  one  other  amend- 


out  "shellfish"  and  insert  in 


Mr.  DANAHER. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tei  ipore.    Apparently  there  is  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  i . 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  think 
been  disposed  of.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^pore.    The  amendment  win  oe 

stated 
The  Chief  Clerk 


all  the  other  amendments  have 


On  pag ;  1.  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 


ieu  thereof  "mollusks  and." 
Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  that  particular  language 
was  adopted  after  a  confer  ;nce  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Chief  of  the  lureau  of  Fisheries,  and  myself. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  word  "mollusks"  is  much  more  accu- 
rately descriptive  than  the  word  "shellfish";  and  the  word 
"Crustacea"  should  have  bef(  ire  it  the  word  "and",  in  view  of 
the  elimination  to  which  we  Agreed  this  morning. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Prefeident,  I  thought  we  agreed  this 
morning  that  the  languag  )  "including  fish,  shellfish,  and 
Crustacea"  included  everyth  ng. 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  think  he  Senator  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  Record  will  so  show.  •]  he  word  "moUusks"  includes  the 
type  of  shellfish  which  th^  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
included  in  the  language  ^  drawn.  The  word  "mollusks" 
actually  applies  to  clams,  ojTters,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Are  the*  not  shellfish? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  The  won  ,  "shellfish"  is  commonly  synomy- 
mous  with  "crustacea." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  am  not  arguing  over  the 
terms.  I  realize  that  everr  amendment  added  to  the  bill, 
which  is  a  House  bill,  will  ( ause  some  delay.  We  are  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session,  a  id  we  are  very  anxious  that  the 
bill  be  passed.  It  seems  t)  me  those  words  include  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Presii  ent.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possl- 
hUity  of  error,  is  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  agreeable  not 
to  striking  out  the  \i-ord  "sieimsh".  but  to  adding  "mollusks" 
after  the  woid  "sliellflsh",^  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  itf   If  sOf  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 

Mr,  DANAHER,  Mr.  Preiident,  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  norida  is  equivalent  to  saving  "left  eye  and  ri^t 
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eye"  Instead  of  "eyes.**    If  it  will  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  will  agree  to  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  on  page  1,  line  9,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  now  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  almost  everything  I  have 
had  to  say  so  far  applies  to  the  bill  itself.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  this  principle.  It  should  not  be  done,  as  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  pointed  out.  I  have  read 
the  letter  into  the  Record.  The  bill  is  outside  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram which  should  not  be  undertaken.  We  should  not  extend 
a  purely  agricultural  surplus  disposal  act  to  include  a  con- 
trollable surplus  such  as  fish  or  the  fish  products  enumerated 

in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  now  is.  Shall 

the  bill  pass? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  division. 
On  a  division,  the  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  was  passed. 

CONTINTTATION     OF     SPECIAL     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     TAXATION     OF 
GOVERNMENTAL   SECURITIES   AND  SALARIES 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  172.  Cal- 
endar 1161,  a  resolution  continuing  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Taxation  of  Governmental  Securities  and  Salaries.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  acting  minority  leadier.  The  resolution  has  been  approved 
by  both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  172)  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Brown  on  July  27.  1939.  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  Senate  Resolution  303,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
third  session,  establishing  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Taxation 
of  Ckjvemmental  Sectirltles  and  Salaries,  agreed  to  June  16.  1938 
Is  hereby  continued  In  full  force  and  effect  xintU  the  expiration  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  the  lime  for  making  the  report 
required  by  such  resolution  \b  hereby  extended  to  such  date  of 
expiration. 

NATIONAL  MONETARY  AND  BANKING  POLICY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1165.  Senate 
Resolution  125. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  resolution  wUl  be 

stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res.  125)  providmg  for 
a  study  and  determination  of  a  national  monetary  and 
banking  poUcy.  reported  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  ConUngent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  with  an 

amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  125? 

Mr.  BAILKY.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  request  is 
for  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  enter  an  obJccUon  to  the 
consideration  of  the  r«solutlon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  o!  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
moUon  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  __>_,  ^ 

The  motion  was  «freed  to:  and  the  Ssnate  proceeded  to 
consider  Senate  resolution  125  submitted  by  Mr.  Wackw 


on  April  17.  1939.  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Banklngr 
and  Currency  with  amendments  on  June  15,  referred  to  the 
Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate  and  on  August  3.  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Byrnes  with  an  additional  amendment. 

The  amendments  were  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3,  to  strike  out  "determine"  and  insert  "consider  and 
recommend";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"determine"  and  insert  "consider  and  recommend";  and 
on  page  2,  Une  20,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$25,000  $100,000"  and  insert  "$25,000".  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  study  and  to  hold  hearings  to  consider 
and  recommend  a  national  monetary  and  banking  policy  by  which 
the  monetary  and  banking  authorities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment si  all  be  guided  and  governed,  and  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend the  character  of  governmental  machinery  best  calcvilated 
to  carry  out  such  policy.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  practicable  the  results  of  Its  study,  together 
with  its  recommendation  for  the  enactment  of  any  leglalatlon  It 
may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions  and  recesses  of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  and  subsequent  Congresses  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  likewise  authorized  to  caU  upon  any  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  to  present  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Inquiry,  which  Is  within  the  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  such  agency  under  existing  law  or  which 
may  be  assigned  to  such  agency  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  subconmiittee 
thereof  is  authorized  to  employ  such  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic and  other  assistants  and  to  take  such  testimony  and 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  as  may  be  held 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  100  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  ! 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Without  objection,  the 

resolution  as  amended 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  desires  to  express  some  views  on  the  resolution. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  that  privilege. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  should  like  to  be  heard  briefly  upon  it. 

I  know  of  no  necessity  for  investigating  the  banking  and 
currency  situation  of  this  country.  I  know  of  no  reason 
for  proceeding  with  such  an  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  such  investigations  tend  to  disturb  everybody  con- 
cerned. I  think  they  all  tend  to  distract  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  from  the  real  difficulties  with  which  they 
are  ccnfronted. 

What  wiU  be  the  effect  in  this  instance?  If  I  may  argue 
from  past  experience,  the  effect  will  be  just  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  We  have  had  no  end  of  investigations.  We 
had  them  aU  last  year,  all  the  year  before,  and  aU  the  year 
preceding  that.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  ccme 
of  them  except  that  business  has  been  disturbed. 

If  this  resolution  should  be  agreed  to  and  the  investiga- 
tion proceeded  with,  I  expect  that  practically  every  banker 
in  the  United  States  will  wonder  what  on  earth  the  Senate 
is  up  to.  It  will  tend  to  make  him  afraid  to  proceed  with 
his  business.  It  is  Uke  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  putting  a  gun  upon  the  mark  pointing  at  him  day 
after  day.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  could  be  more 
disturbing  to  the  ban'iing  situation  than  noUce  to  be  given 
by  the  Senate  that  we  are  going  now  to  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  banks.  We  wUl  be  sending  for  bankers.  They 
will  not  know  what  we  are  driving  at.  We  may  have  the 
very  best  intentions;  but  they  wiU  have  no  reason  to  infer 
that  from  past  experience:  on  the  contrary  they  will  have 
some  reason  to  think  the  intcnUons  are  not  quite  so  good. 
Mr  President,  what  is  wrong  with  the  banking  situation 
that  it  should  be  inwstigatcd?  Who  is  bringing  an  accusa- 
tion here  against  the  banks? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Yes;  I  yield. 
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Mr  WAGNER.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  views  with  reference  to  this  proposal.  This  is  not  a 
proposal  to  investigate  banks.  I  may  say  that  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  head  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  other  prominent  bankers  who  favor  this  sort  of  a  study. 
The  resoluUon  docs  not  propose  an  mvestigation  at  all,  but 
a  study  of  proposals  which  have  been  before  Congress  year 
after  year  as  to  what  changes  should  be  made  in  our  mone- 
tary policy  to  aid  in  bringing  about  recovery  and  a  better 
functioning  of  our  monetary  policy. 

The  demands  by  legislators  who  have  asked  the  com- 
mittees to  act  upon  monetary  legislation  proposed  by  them 
has  culminated  in  this  particular  resolution.  There  was  a 
simUar  resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  TowNSENDl,  another  one  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Logan],  another  one  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bankhead],  and  one  by  another  Senator  whose 
name  I  do  not  recaU  at  the  moment.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  considered  this  proposal  and  re- 
ported by  unanimous  vote.  It  was  clearly  understood  then 
and  it  is  clearly  imderstood  now  that  this  is  not  a  proposal 
to  call  banks  before  the  committee  and  pry  into  their  busi- 
ness affairs  at  all;  it  has  no  relation  to  that  subject. 

During  recent  sessions  of  Congress  a  large  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  dealing  with  pro- 
posals to  overcome  the  country's  economic  difficulties  by 

monetary  action. 

Among  the  proposals  that  are  currently  before  Congress, 
many  are  based  on  the  belief  that  our  difficulty  is  in  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  supply  and  control  of  money.    Some 
would  remedy  this  situation  by  the  issuance  of  currency, 
either  directly  by  the  Treasury  or  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  some  would  retire  Government  bonds  by  issuing 
paper  money  and  thus  not  only  increase  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency but   also  reduce  or  retire  altogether   the   interest- 
bearing  public  debt.    Others  believe  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  monetization  of  silver  at  a  high  price,  and  the  issuance 
of  silver  certificates  to  add  to  the  supply  of  money.    Still 
others  believe  that  what  is  needed  is  a  stimulus  to  the  use 
of  money  through  some  system  of  stamp  script  that  would 
result  in  a  penalty  on  money  that  is  not  promptly  spent. 
^  Another  group  of  measures  aims  to  correct  conditions  by 
Changing  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  by  requiring  100-percent  reserves  against 
demand  deposits.    Another  proposed  remedy  would  establish 
a  new  system  of  banks  to  supply  intermediate  and  long-time 
capital,  particularly  to  smaU  business. 

StiE  others  think  that  the  monetary  system  now  In  exist- 
ence should  be  corrected  by  the  elimination  of  silver  pur- 
chases, by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  price  for  gold,  and 
by  the  reintroduction  of  gold  coins  into  circulation.  They 
contend  that  the  elimination  of  currency  imcertainties 
would  restore  confidence  and  result  in  economic  revival. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  flow  of  capital  into 
enterprise  is  retarded  by  what  they  consider  as  an  artificially 
low  level  of  money  rates  and  others  who  argue  that  the 
Government  absorbs  too  large  a  part  of  the  country's  sav- 
ings through  the  sale  of  its  own  securities. 

These  opinions  and  proposals  cover  a  wide  range,  and  seek 
legislative  action  on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  interrupt  my  friend 
to  say  that  I  hope  and  pray  to  kind  heaven  that  the  pro- 
posed investigation  is  not  going  to  open  up  all  the  crackpot 
propositions  he  Is  talking  about. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  think  we  can  rely  upon  the  committee 
to  limit  the  inquiry  and  the  evidence  to  be  introduced  to  a 
well-thought-out  plan  and  to  limit  the  field  within  proper 
boimds. 

While  the  objectives  are.  of  course,  desirable,  and  Sen- 
ators having  these  propossOs  have  pressed  for  action,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  act 
upon  them  without  a  more  thorough  study.  We.  of  course, 
favor  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  country's  human  and 
material  resources  to  bring  about  a  better  economic  day. 


existing  supply  of  money  but 
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There  are  those  who  cont<nd  that  there  is  a  suflftciently 


say  its  utilization  has  not  been 


availed  of.  while  others  contend  the  supply  is  insufficient  to 

bring  about  a  fairer  commodkty  price. 

id  that  stabilization  and  pro- 
more  satisfactory  objective  in 
.ty. 
has  unanimously  voted  for  a 


There  are  those  who  cont 
duction  in  employment  is  th 
public  policy  than  price  stab 

The  committee,  therefore,  — 
study  and  an  examination  cf  this  problem  to  recommend 
some  legislative  action  if  it  is  needed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Boar*  in  its  report  of  1928  pointed 
out  that  our  present  system!  of  regulation  and  supervision 
over  money  and  banking  is  ^ill  defective  in  many  respects. 
The  15,000  banks  today  are  i  ubject  to  conflicting  and  over- 
lapping laws  and  jurisdictio:  is  which  result  in  discrimina- 
tions against  certain  groups  3f  banks  and  in  a  confusion  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  am  ong  different  Federal  and  State 
authorities.  It  is  stated  that  Federal  supervision  of  bank- 
ing itself  is  distributed  amoig  several  governmental  agen- 
cies without  clear  delimitaticn  of  the  respective  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  these  agennes. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  desirible  to  make  our  banking  and 
monetary  mechanism  effective  that  there  be  a  clear  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  and  tha  :  there  should  not  be  conflicting 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  over  banks  through  which  the 
monetary  system  operates.  For  that  reason  it  is  proposed, 
if  this  resolution  is  passed,  to  study  and  recommend  what 
objectives  should  guide  our  nonetary  and  banking  authori- 
ties and  the  validity  of  the  iifferent  plans  proposed,  and  if 
there  be  a  change,  what  Gi)vemment  machinery  would  be 
best  calculated  to  carry  04  the  acts  of  Congress  in  this 

important  field. 

I  think  it  very  important 


^ ^  ^ hat  this  study  may  be  made,  to 

the  encTthat  Congress  may  liave  the  benefit  of  a  study  of  this 

aportant  subject  by  one  of  its  standing  committees. 

I  have  stated  all  that  is  p;  oposed  by  the  resolution.  There 
is  not  anything,  I  assure  t  le  Senator,  in  the  mind  of  the 
committee  contemplating  ai  investigation  of  banks.  Other- 
wise I  am  sure  the  bankers  would  not  have  offered  not  only 
their  support  but  complete  <  ooperation  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Presidi  nt,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that 
the  broad  powers  of  the  resolution  are  not  intended  to  be 
used  with  respect  to  banks,  ^md  I  shall  rely  upon  that  assur- 


ftncc 
Mr.  WAGNER. 


Mr.  BAILEY.    I  have  no 


the  monetary  system  of  the 
prevent  any  Senator  here 


ing  it  very  hard  for  several 


The  Senator  may  well  do  so. 


luestion  of  faith  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Current ;  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  it. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  whole  object  is  to  investigate  the 
monetary  system  of  the  Un  ted"  States.   What  is  wrong  with 


United  States?    What  is  there  to 
rom  studying  the  monetary  sys- 


tem without  the  expenditui ;  of  $25,000?    I  have  been  study- 


years,  and,  while  I  do  not  claim 
to  know  gmything  about  it,  Jny  studies  have  not  cost  anybody 
anything. 

who  have  been  studying  it  ever 
since  old  man  "Coin"  Harviy  founded  his  "financial  school." 
I  sometimes  think  they  started  wrong,  but  that  does  not 
matter.  I  heard  a  Senator  say  the  other  day  that  he  swal- 
lowed "Coin's"  financial  scl  ool  whole  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished.   That  explains  muc  1. 

I  will  not  quote  what  th(  majority  leader  has  just  said  to 
me.  but  he  has  made  a  ve-y  apropos  remark.  "^^Tiat  is  the 
idea  of  studying  the  monetary  system?  What  is  the  use  of 
spending  $25,000  on  this  pi  oposed  investigation?  The  whole 
theory  of  investigations  by  1  :ongress  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
templation of  legislation.  '  Ve  do  not  investigate  with  a  view 
to  anything  else  except  to  aid  ourselves  in  our  function  of 
legislating. 

What  legislation  Is  to  >e  attempted?  What  legislation 
have  we  had?  We  have  lad  a  very  considerable  amount 
and  variety  of  legislation  0: 1  the  monetary  question.  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  com- 
plaining that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  monetary 
system.    If  cotton  goes  to  i  cents  a  pound  somebody  blames 
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the  monetary  system.  If  wheat  goes  to  60  cents  they  alwasrs 
blame  the  monetary  system.  Mr.  President,  that  has  been 
the  policy  of  political  quackery  for  at  least  200  years.  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  has  ever  been  done  by  way  of 
solving  the  difficulties  of  a  depression  by  operations  on  the 
monetary  system. 

I  get  much  monetary  propsiganda  through  the  mail.  I 
understand  what  the  authors  of  it  are  driving  at.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  would  like  to  destroy  the  mone- 
tary system  or  blow  it  out  with  Infiation.  We  would  then 
have  very  high  prices;  we  would  have  very  high  times  also, 
and  we  would  not  have  a  Government  when  we  finished.  We 
have  a  managed  currency  now  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  first-class  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  have  rather 
admired  its  policies.  It  has  told  us  in  plain  language — and 
I  put  their  statement  in  the  Record  about  6  weeks  ago — 
that  we  do  not  need  any  additional  currency;  and  I  think 
that  is  true.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  know  the  average  man 
thinks  we  do.  We  have  more  money  in  circulation  today 
than  we  have  ever  had  before,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.  I  think  the  figures  are  around  $7,000,000,000. 
about  $2,000,000,000  more  than  we  had  in  1926.  which  is 
considered  a  normal  time.  The  proposition  seems  to  be  just 
to  make  a  general  investigation  with  a  view  to  some  legis- 
lation about  our  monetary  system.  All  right;  start  it.  Dur- 
ing the  5  or  6  months  that  we  shall  be  at  home 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Suppose  we  have  this  study,  will  any 
of  those  who  make  It  know  anything  more  about  it  when  they 
get  through  than  they  now  do? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No;  and  they  will  not  be  any  more  agreed  on 
the  facts;  and.  what  is  more,  when  the  report  is  printed  we 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  Senator  who  ever 
read  it  or  knew  It  was  printed.    That  is  my  experience  here 

about  reports. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Is  the  Senator  discussing  Senate  Resolution 

125? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  discussing  the  resolution  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  spend  $25,000  to  investigate  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  the  banks,  as  I  understood;  but  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  says  he  does  not  intend  to  investigate  bankers 
or  banks,  but  does  intend  to  investigate  the  monetary  system. 

Mr.  BORAH.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question?  What  is  the  resolution  intended  to  cover  in  the 
way  of  an  investigation? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  not  to  be  an  investigation  at  all.  The  word  "in- 
vestigation" is  not  used  anywhere  in  the  resolution,  so  far  as 
I  recall.  It  is  proposed  to  l)e  a  study.  A  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  management  of 
otu-  monetary  policy,  and  there  has  been  a  demand  among 
Senators  and  outside  organizations  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  upon  those  proposals.  They  are  different  ones. 
They  are  in  confiict.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, for  instance,  and  one  other  large  labor  organization, 
have  also  urged  that  this  study  be  made;  so  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  the  contention  that  our  monetary  policy  is  not 
properly  aiding  our  recovery  program,  at  least  we  ought  to 
study  the  question.  A  number  of  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Members  of  this  body  who  have  also  urged, 
rather  than  having  immediate  action  upon  their  legislation, 
that  the  committee  at  least  study  the  question,  and  receive 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  specialized  in  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  that,  some  legislation  has  been  introduced  at- 
tempting to  cure  confiicts  of  jurisdiction  in  different  agencies 
over  the  banks  of  our  country  with  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion of  their  loans  and  other  matters.  One  of  the  bankers 
who  talked  to  me  on  this  subject,  the  head  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
In  this  particular  study.  So  if  there  is  any  confiicting  juris- 
diction by  different  agencies,  that  matter  ought  to  be  looked 


into  and  remedied;  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
resolution. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  resolution  says  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  and  to 
hold  hearings  to  consider  and  recommend  a  national  mone- 
tary and  banking  policy.  Of  course,  if  the  resolution  prop- 
erly indicates  its  purpose.  It  is  the  most  important  resolution 
that  has  been  submitted  to  this  body  In  a  long  time.  If  there 
is  going  to  be  a  study  and  consideration  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  monetary  policy  for  the  United  States,  hardly 
anything  more  important  than  that  has  come  before  this 
body.  The  question  which  occurs  to  me  is  this:  Is  the  resolu- 
tion broad  enough  to  cover  a  real  study  and  consideration 
of  the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  WAGNER.    I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  I  mean  is.  Do  we  want  to  enter  upon 
a  study  of  this  question  and  confine  the  jurisdiction  to  a 
committee  of  the  Senate?  Ought  not  a  special  committee 
be  created  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Of  course  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  always  had  these  problems  before  it.  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  prop- 
erly devolve  upon  the  committee;  but.  in  my  judgment,  the 
resolution  proposes  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  great  na- 
tional policy  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  questions  connected 
with  the  return  of  prosperity  in  this  country.  Is  it  satisfac- 
tory to  build  a  committee  to  study  that  subject  out  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  alone?  We  should  have  a  broad,  scientific, 
nonpolitical  committee,  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  something  to  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion. I  thought,  at  any  rate,  the  committee  might  begin 
its  study  and  investigation.  We  should  have  to  consider  that 
question. 

I  may  say  that  the  committee,  both  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers and  the  Republican  members,  was  unanimous  In  Its  view 
that  this  study  should  be  made.  They  were  anxious  to  have 
the  study  made  because  we  have  before  us  constant  demands 
to  have  hearings  upon  particular  bills,  and  complaints  that 
we  have  not  acted  upon  them;  and  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  acted  upon  them  is  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposals  so  as 
to  make  intelligent  reports  upon  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  the  study  will  be  a  very 
important  one  if  it  is  conducted  sensibly  as  a  study.  This 
is  not  the  sort  of  an  inquiry  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  had  in  mind  at  all.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  self -exploitation,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  self -exploitation  about  it. 
Mr.  WAGNER.    I  thought  that  was  implicit  In  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  I  think  the  resolution  is  sufficiently 
sweeping  to  authorize  the  committee  to  investigate  every- 
thing connected  with  banking  and  currency.  I  thought  the 
Senator  meant  to  investigate  the  banks.  He  says  he  does 
not. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  resolution 
states  just  what  is  intended  by  it.  It  is  always  very  difficult 
to  put  in  a  resolution  words  which  will  limit  it  to  the  par- 
ticular study  we  have  In  mind.  I  thought,  by  using  the  word 
"study."  we  were  making  very  clear  the  intention  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  monetary  policy.  I  may  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  there  are  others  who  differ;  and  I  think  it  Is 
time  to  study  the  question,  so  that  we  may  bring  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration  at  least  whatever  consideration 
and  recommendation  we  may  make  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  conclude.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  was  glad  to  do  so.    This  is  what  I  have  in  mind: 
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What  this  country  needs  above  all  things  Is  a  period  of 
relative  stability.  The  Congress,  the  Senate— I  may  speak 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical— for  8  or  9 
years  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  been  the  center  of  no 
end  of  alterations  and  proposed  alterations.  Men  cannot 
'carry  on  business  when  a  Government,  as  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  as  ours  is,  is  forever  changing— changing  the  ciff- 
rency  changing  the  taxes,  changing  the  laws,  changing  the 
regulations.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  GeorgiI 
said  here  the  other  day.  none  of  us  now  knows  what  the  law 
is  or  is  going  to  be.  We  passed  one  recently,  and  the  Presi- 
dent comes  forth  and  Interprets  it.  Ttiat  is  well;  he  has  a 
right.  I  suppose,  to  interpret.    His  duty  Is  to  administer  it. 

When  one  of  our  acts  is  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  no  one  here  can  ever  again  undertake  to  say  what  is 
constitutional  and  what  is  not.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  the 
time  when  a  Senator  can  rise  again  on  this  floor  and  say 
that  a  proposed  act  is  consUtutional  or  that  it  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  fountainhead  has  become  uncertain.  We 
did  have  a  body  of  doctrines  in  the  Supreme  Court  reports 
upon  which  we  could  rely.  All  of  us  here  have  taken  pleas- 
ure in  sitting  and  Ustening  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Borah],  hearing  him  expound  the  doctrines  laid  down  in 
the  great  decisions.  Ttiat  is  all  gone.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  cannot  tell  us  now.    The  reports  have  lost  much  of 

their  value. 

I  believe  I  will  give  my  colleagues  an  instance.    Yesterday 
we  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  tobacco  section  of  the 
Farm  Act.    Very  few  in  the  Senate  knew  about  it.    I  sup- 
pose most  of  the  Senators  did  not  know  it  was  adopted.   The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  act  we  passed  last  year,  or 
the  year  before,  was  consUtutional.    We  imposed  a  penalty 
by  pounds  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  interstate  commerce 
in  excess  of  allotments.    The  Supreme  Court  said  that  that 
was  not  control  of  agriculture,  that  it  was  control  of  com- 
merce.   But  every  Senator  here  who  xmderstood  the  bill 
knew  that  it  controUed  agriculture;  every  farmer  who  pro- 
duced tobacco  in  North  Carolina  knew  it  was  controUing 
agriculture.    The  Supreme  Court  did  not  know  that.    They 
said  it  was  control  of  commerce,  and  they  upheld  the  act. 
We  had  some  stabUity   at   any  rate.    But   yesterday   we 
adopted  another  amendment,  and  we  took  the  whole  tobacco 
program  off  the  basis  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  held 
the  law  to  be  constitutional.    We  did  have  allotments  in 
pounds,  but  under  the  new  act  we  have  them  in  acres.    One 
does  not  ship  acres  in  interstate  commerce,  one  does  ship 
pounds. 

We  had  a  penalty  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  amount 
sold,  but  now  we  have  a  flat  penalty  of  10  cents,  and  that 
Is  more  than  confiscatory.  The  old  penalty  was  50  percent, 
and  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  tobacco  knows  it  sells 
by  grade.  One  grade  sells  for  6  cents,  another  for  10  cents, 
another  for  20.  another  for  25.  another  for  50.  We  put 
a  penalty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco  regardless  of  price, 
which  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  we  make  allotments  in 
acres,  not  pounds. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  The  bill  passed  by 
unanimous  consent.  This  is  my  point:  We  utterly  changed 
the  whole  agricultural  set-up  so  far  as  tobacco  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  we  had  just  gotten 
an  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  law.  We 
so  changed  it  that  there  will  not  be  a  farmer  in  the  whole 
southern  Tobacco  Belt  who  will  now  know  whether  the  new 
'"law  is  constitutional  or  not;  and  I  afraid  to  say. 

I  would  not  speak  of  the  Supreme  Court  disrespectfully. 
I  do  not  Intend  as  long  as  I  live  to  do  so.  I  stood  here  tor 
Its  Independence,  and  God  knows  I  win  stand  for  its  inde- 
pendence until  I  die.  I  sometimes  think  I  would  rather  die 
than  to  see  its  independence  destroyed. 

Mr.  BORAH  rose. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  it  was  a  new 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  spoke  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  being  "reconstructed."    I  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  what  seems 
to  be  the  gloomy  outlook  of  the  able  Senator  touching  the 
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decisions  of  the  Supreme 
opinion  the  changes  which 
place  in  the  opinions  of  t' 


•ouTt,  I  may  say  that  in  my 
e  now  supposed  to  be  taking 
Supreme  Court  and  its  atti- 
tude toward  current   questibns   are  not   greater   than   the 
changes  which  it  was  charied  took  place  under  Marshall, 

were  supposed  to  be  under 
lall,  and  not  nearly  so  great  as 
changes  whichtook  place  fbuowing  the  Civil  War.  Those 
were  really  revolutionary  pei  iods  in  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional law.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history,  that  the  attitude  cf  Marshall  upon  the  questions 
before  him  served  really  to  lay  the  foundation  for  perma- 
nency in  this  Government,  ilthough  they  were  regarded  at 
that  time  as  revolutionary  8  nd  destructive.  Great  and  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  declared  they  were  violative  of  the 
whole  theory  of  our  dual  system  of  government.  The 
changes  wrought  by  Taney  in  his  decisions  were  of 
undoubted  and  transcendert  benefit  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  although  they  were  regarded  as  in  a  measure  over- 
tlirowing  Marshall's  opin  ons  in  many  respects  and 
destructive  of  what  had  coihe  to  be  accepted  as  vital  prin- 
ciples. They  came  in  time  ;o  fit  into  the  laws  as  previously 
announced. 

I  cannot  say  so  much  f  )r  the  decisions  which  followed 
the  Civil  War.  They  stand  out  in  some  respects  rather  by 
themselves.  They  were  tainted  in  scane  respects,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  passions  And  the  hatred  which  existed  at 
that  time,  and  for  which  tl^ere  was  no  remedy  except  time. 
But  we  are  all  thankful  thlat  time  has  erased  some  of  the 


mistakes  made. 
I  do  not  feel 


that  the! supposed  revolutionary  current 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  in  the  end  work  to  the 
detriment  of  this  Govemn  ent.  I  do  not  see  in  them  the 
destructive  tendency  some  do.  Frightful  errors  are  being 
made.    That  is  always  tru(!  in  great  economic  upheavals. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  errors  did  not  creep  into 
the  decisions  of  our  highe  t  courts.  But  may  we  not  hope 
and  may  we  not  believe  t  lat  under  the  sway  of  time  and 
reason  all  serious  errors  wi  I  be  righted  and  the  old  Republic 
will  continue  its  assured  course  as  a  government  of  law. 
The  people  are  still  therd,  loyal  in  heart  and  steady  in 
purpose,  and  above  all  they  are  devoted  to  our  institutions. 
Let  us  have  confidence  in  i  he  people  and  faith  in  our  insti- 
tutions. The  errors  whicl  come  like  scum  to  the  surface 
In  time  of  storm  are  not  he  criterions  by  which  to  judge 
the  trend  and  worth  of  a  n  ition, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Preslient,  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  disagr  je  with  him  about  those  matters. 
I  was  arguing  that  we  ha(  reached  a  stage  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  the  Senate  has  pursued  a  policy  of  instability 
consistently. 

The  foimdation  of  recove  ry  is  stability.  The  first  man  who 
rises  in  America  and  give;  the  American  people  an  assur- 
ance of  stability  in  the  G)vemment  will  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  deliver  ince' of  this  country.  Those  men 
who  forever  disturb  the  country  are  doing  more  to  prolong 
the  depression  than  all  the  other  forces  combined,  foreign  or 
domestic.  That  is  what  :  had  in  mind.  I  was  using  this 
recent  act  to  show  how  we  uprooted  a  constitutional  act  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  series  of  actions  and  more 
uncertainty. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  tl  e  main  point.  It  is  proposed  now 
that  we  investigate  the  monetary  system.  That  is  notice  to 
everyone  in  the  United  Slates,  everyone  who  has  an  insur- 
ance policy— and  I  am  told  there  are  65,000,000  of  them— 
notice  to  every  man  who  las  a  bank  account,  to  every  man 
who  has  an  investment,  t  lat  we  are  now  beginning  to  look 
forward  to  find  some  ju;  tiflcation  for  some  legislation  on 
that  subject.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  Is  instability— that  Is 
disturbance.  I  should  thlak  that  after  8  years  of  incessant 
legislating,  and  alterations  and  changes,  it  would  occur  to  us 
that  we  might  stop  a  whil€  and  see  what  a  little  silence  would 
do  for  the  country.  After  si  thousand  investigations  we  might 
decide  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  found  out  and  pro- 
ceed on  that,  without  try!  :ig  to  find  something  more. 
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I  believe  I  will  give  the  Senate  an  illustration.  I  inherited 
about  a  year  ago  a  $20,000  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
to  investigate  labor  conditions  in  the  maritime  service. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  had  been 
contracted  by  my  predecessor — and,  of  course.  I  speak  with 
the  utmost  respect  of  him,  and  the  most  affectionate  regard 
for  his  memory.  I  think  I  will  pause  to  say  that  I  believe 
Dr.  Copeland  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  My 
colleagues  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  was  working  along- 
side of  him  up  until  within  40  hours  of  his  death,  working 
on  conference  controversies.  I  saw  him  collapse,  not  from 
ill-health  but  from  overwork.  So  I  speak  of  him  with  the 
utmost  reverence. 

I  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  I  still  have  this  appropriation  to  my  credit. 
I  could  have  spent  it.  I  could  have  plowed  a  furrow  right 
through  the  whole  labor  situation  in  the  maritime  industry, 
and  I  could  have  advertised  American  ships  as  being  in  the 
hands  of  Communists,  and  all  that.  They  are  not.  I  could 
have  had  a  Roman  holiday  here.  I  did  not  have  it,  and  we 
are  doing  better  by  reason  of  not  having  it.  The  situation 
is  ironing  itself  out.  The  labor  situation  is  improving.  We 
may  make  an  investigation,  but  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
that  money  just  because  I  have  a  right  to  spend  it.  It  is  a 
small  sum,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  saving  the  small  sums,  as 
well  as  the  big  ones. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  I  was  just  taking  in  the  whole 
situation.  The  proposal  comes  forward  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  for  an  investigation  of  the  monetary  situation. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  make  that  uncertain.  Everything  else 
is  uncertain;  we  will  make  that  imcertain;  and  from  now 
until  next  January  the  American  people  will  be  wondering 
what  sort  of  monetary  system  they  are  going  to  have. 

If  one  will  read  the  literature  which  the  propagandists 
are  sending  out  he  can  see  that  we  would  be  opening  up 
Pandora's  box.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  now;  I  have  lived 
through  several  depressions;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
depression  come  upon  us  without  every  crackpot  on  earth 
coming  forth  and  blaming  the  monetary  system.  I  have 
seen  men  who  were  more  or  less  reformed  dipsomaniacs 
blame  the  monetary  system  because  they  were  poor. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  the  monetary  system?  I  have 
some  money  to  invest,  I  may  say,  and  I  would  like  to  invest 
it.  But  am  I  going  to  invest  it  if  there  is  to  be  an  operation 
on  the  monetary  system?  I  will  wait  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  monetary  system  before  I  risk  my  money,  and 
if  I  do  not  do  that,  I  am  a  fool. 

So  I  take  my  good  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  at  his  word  in  this  matter.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  such  investigation  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  further  contribution  to  instability  in  a  very 
unstable  situation.  Let  us  just  let  the  tiling  lie.  Let  us  give 
the  country  a  little  chance.  Let  us  cease  the  constant  attacks 
upon  the  existing  status. 

Perhaps  we  did  need  new  laws,  but  heaven  knows  we  have 
gotten  them.  It  may  be  we  did  need  new  legislation.  Heaven 
knows  we  have  gotten  400  or  500  acts.  I  think  now  and  then 
the  passage  of  a  law  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  think  in  order 
to  be  a  good  thing  it  has  to  be  worked  out  of  human  expe- 
rience. I  have  no  more  faith  in  most  of  this  legislation  as  a 
cure  for  depression  than  I  have  in  shin  plasters  as  a  cure  for 
cancer,  and  I  have  no  great  regard  for  statesmanship  which 
is  reduced  to  but  one  remedy  for  this  depression,  and  that  is 
the  appropriations  of  borrowed  public  money.  That  is  about 
what  we  are  reduced  to,  except  to  investigate  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  more  changes  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  matter. 
I  am  against  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  for 
instability  at  a  time  when  the  crying  need  of  the  country  is  a 
little  assurance  that  men  who  are  trying  to  work  and  trying  to 
recover  and  trying  to  build  industries  will  be  allowed  to  attend 
to  their  own  business  under  a  situation  in  which  they  can  have 
a  little  faith. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  what  is  pending  before 

the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Senate,  on  motion,  has  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion Senate  Resolution  125.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  KING  rose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  desire  to  discuss  the  resolution? 

Mr.  KING.    There  are  Senators  who  will  discuss  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  permit  the  reporting  of  the  third  deficiency  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  matter  which  Is 
pending  would  take  long  to  dispose  of  I  would  not  want  to 
interfere  with  proceedings  to  consider  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  I  thought  we  were  about  ready  to  dispose  of  the  resolution, 
and  if  we  could  do  so,  then  we  could  proceed  to  consider  the 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  we  had  better  take  up  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  In  that  connec- 
tion, supplementing  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  that  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death  whether  this 
resolution  is  adopted  or  not,  but  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  unanimously  reported  it  favorably.  It  pro- 
vides only  for  $25,000  to  enable  the  committee  to  make  a 
study.  It  does  not  provide  and  it  Is  not  contemplated  that 
junkets  will  be  undertaken  In  the  ordinary  sense.  It  simply 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  money  to  make  the  investigation. 
Ttie  committee  will  have  to  have  some  help  in  making  steno- 
graphic rejxjrts  and  probably  some  research  on  the  subject. 
It  does  not  represent  an  extravagant  outlay.  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  to  have  a  consideration  of  this 
subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  or 
more  bills  and  resolutior^s  pending  in  the  Senate  providing 
for  investigations  of  various  kinds  dealing  with  the  mwietary 
question.  It  might  be  very  valuable  and  helpful  In  allaying 
a  good  deal  of  agitation  if  the  committee  could  Indulge  in 
this  work  between  now  and  the  next  session.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  not  object  to  Its  passage. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah  feels 
that  this  is  no  time  to  engage  in  a  survey  of  the  money  ques- 
tion. We  have  surveyed  it  and  studied  it.  We  have  all  the 
Information  that  Is  available.  I  think  we  had  better  proceed 
to  consider  the  appropriation  bill.  Otherwise  I  shall  have 
to  take  the  floor  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  Senate  resolution  125,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  deficiency  bill  is  taken 
up  for  consideration  now  it  simply  means  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  by  unanimous  consent 
the  resolution  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  It  will  not  lose  Its 
position.  It  will  still  be  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  position  of 
Senate  resolution  125?  | 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  has  stated 
that  Senate  resolution  125,  as  amended,  is  before  the  Senate 
for  adoption  or  for  further  amendments.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Adams]  desires  to  report  the  third  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  and  to  ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

THIRD  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficien- 
cies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1939.  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1939,  and 
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June  30.  1940.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 

(No.  1138)  theeron.  ^  ^,i  v«  r«^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  report  will  De  re- 
ceived without  objection,  

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  third  deficiency  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objecUon  to  tne 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  certain  appropriaUons  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1939.  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriaUons  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30  1939  and  June  30.  1940,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  said  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  in  an  effort  to 
expedite  the  closing  of  the  session  we  are  submitting  the 
original  copy  of  the  bill.  There  are  not  available  printed 
copies  of  the  bill.  We  have  the  House  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments on  this  copy.  I  want  Senators  to  imderstand  the 
situation.  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  members  ol  the  com- 
mittee who  are  of  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
considered  this  bill,  have  indicated  to  me  that  under  the 
circumstances  that  method  is  satisfactory  to  them.  I  am 
glad  to  make  that  statement  and  to  say  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  interpose  an  objection  to  such  procedure,  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  state  the 
first  committee  amendment. 
The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  2.  after  Une  2,  it  is  proposed 

to  insert ,         ^  ,      ^ 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  changes  were  submitted,  whether  it  would 
not  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  if  Senators  wUl 
pardon  me  for  speaking  from  this  place  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
desk,  that  I  must  stay  where  I  can  have  contact  with  the 
only  existing  copy  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  continuity  about 
the  bill— that  is,  there  is  a  series  of  changes  upon  dilTerent 
subjects— and  I  do  not  think  much  would  be  accomplished 
by  an  effort  to  anticipate.  I  think  rather  it  would  save  time 
to  take  each  amendment,  as  it  is  reached  and  read  by  the 
clerk,  and  make  the  explanation  at  that  point.  There  is 
this  general  statement  to  be  made:  That  the  House  bill  ap- 
propriated some  $53,000,000  or  $54,000,000.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  very  substantial  Increase.  I  think 
the  increase  recommended  by  the  Senate  committee  will 
aggregate  $130,000,000.  The  major  item  is  $119,000,000  to 
restore  the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that  that 
amendment  has  been  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr,  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  mquiry. 
~^     The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjxjre.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Bi4r,  SMITH.  As  these  amendments  come  up  and  explana- 
tion is  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  it  con- 
templated that  we  shall  vote  en  them,  or  what  is  the  proposed 
procedure? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  say  that 
that  is  the  parliamentary  practice. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  formal  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
read  for  amendment,  and  that  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee be  first  considered. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  SMITH,    Mr.  President,  what  was  the  request? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committtee  amendments  first,  and 
^imt.  the  bill  will  then  be  open  to  general  amendment. 
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Blr  DANAHER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, i  seek  to  ask  a  question  before  that  motion  is  acted  on. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  will  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  aski  Dg  whether  or  not  anything  was 
done  with  reference  to  the  P.  H.  A.  Item? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  item  d  taling  with  the  F.  H.  A.  was  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  t  le  F.  H.  A.  request. 

Mr  DANAHER.  The  reasjn,  of  course,  was  that  when  the 
committee  restored  title  1  o  the  F.  H.  A.  bill  the  appro- 
priation biU  had  ah-eady  bee  i  reported. 

Mr  ADAMS.  The  P.  H.  j  l.  asked  for  one  and  a  half  mil- 
Udn   doUars— $500,000   under   Utle   1   and   $1,000,000  under 

title  2. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  may  we  have  order  in  the 
Chamber,  and  will  Senators  speak  loud  enough  so  those  of 
us  who  have  places  in  the  bitck  of  the  Chamber  may  hear? 

Mr  LA  POLLETTE.  Ml.  President.  I  not  only  wish  to 
second  the  request  made  br  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
order  in  the  Chamber,  but  I  also  wish  to  request  that  the 
clerks  and  the  Senate  profeed  reasonably  slowly  with  the 
amendments  on  this  bill.  b;cause  Senators  not  members  of 
the  committee  are  under  Uie  disadvantage  of  not  having  a 
printed  copy  of  the  bUl  shoi  rtng  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten  ipore.  There  is  disorder  both  In 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  gal  eries.  The  Chair  has  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  stop  conversation  in  both  places  so  the 
Chair  may  hear  fully  the  request  of  Senators,  which  he  can- 
not now  do.  I  ,         ^  1 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Does  the* 


_    House  committee  print  form  a 

basis  for  following  the  amjendments  to  be  now  stated? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    It  will  be  m  accurate  basis. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  suggest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  if  they  would  secure  copies 
of  the  House  biU  they  woul^  1  be  enabled  more  easily  to  follow 
the  amendments  which  a:e  now  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 
The  bill  is  H.  R.  7462. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  state  the 

first  committee  amendmenjt. 

The  first  committee  am^dment  was  on  page  2,  after  line 
2,  to  insert: 

Clerical  assistants  to  Senators:  Nlnety-slx  additional  clerks  at 
$1800  per  annum  each,  on(  for  each  Senator  (in  lieu  of  the 
assistant  clerks  now  authorU  ed  by  8.  Res.  144,  agreed  to  August 
15  1935,  which  resolution  is  repealed  as  of  Janxiary  1,  1940)  lor 
the   period  January   1,  1940.  to  Jvine  30.   1940.  $86,400. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  next  amendment 
General  appropriations- 
amendment  just  agreed 


v<as. 


to, 


under  the  heading 
legislative",  on  page  2. 
to  insert: 


Ninety-six  additional  clerk  > 
each  Senator,  lor  the  perio< 
$72,000. 

Twenty-four  additional  cl»rks 
for  each  Senator  from  each 
000  or  more  inhabitants,  lot 
30,   1940,  $18,000. 

Office  of  Sergeant-at-Arms 
quired  to  Increase  the  comp  fnsatlon 
of  the  majority  and  the  clfrk 
$480  each  per  annum,  fiscal 

For  21  pages  lor  the  Sena 
day  during  the  month  of  Ai^ust 

Contingent  expenses:  For 
fiscal  year  1939.  $30,000. 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to 
The  next  amendment 
ment  Printing  OfBce,"  or 


For  pa3rment  to  Preston  L 
Nalley,  and  William  H.  Wan 
th?  first  session  ol  the  Sev( 
83,600,  to  be  paid  from  the 
for  Congress  lor  the  fiscal 

The  amendment  was 


"Title  I— 
after  the 


SEN  ATI 


at  $1,500  per  annum  each,  one  lor 
January  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1940, 


at  $1,500  per  annum  each,  one 

5  tate  which  has  a  population  ol  3,000,- 
the  period  January  1,  1940,  to  June 

and  Doorkeeper:  For  an  amount  re- 

itlon  ol  the  clerk  to  the  secretary 

to  the   secretary  ol  the  minority 

year  1940,  $960. 

Chamber  at  the  rate  ol  $4  each  per 

ast.  1939,  $2,604. 

:  niscellaneous  items,  excltislve  of  labor, 


(ras,  under  the  subhead  "Govern- 
page  3,  after  line  17,  to  insert: 

George,  William  S.  Houston,  John  O. 

Wanhall,  messengers  on  night  duty  during 

.  nty-slxth  Congress,  $900  each;   in  all. 

I  ipproprlation  lor  printing  and  binding 

yi!ar  1940. 

a  jreed  to. 


1939 
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The  next  amendment  was.  under  the  heading  "Executive — 
Independent  Establishments — Civil  Aeronautics  Authority", 
on  page  4.  Une  25,  after  the  words  "in  all",  to  strike  out 
"$3,000,000"  and  insert  "$5,675,000";  so  as  to  read: 

Civilian  pilot  training:  For  all  necessary  expenses  ol  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Authority  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  In  carrying  out 
the  duties,  powers,  and  functions  devolving  upon  It  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contoined  in  tbe  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  19?9 
(Public,  No.  163,  approved  June  27,  1939),  including  personal  serv- 
ices and  rentals  In  the  District  ol  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  travel- 
ing expenses;  purchase  and  exchange,  operation,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  overhaul  of  aircraft;  purchase  and  exchange,  hire,  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  operation  ol  passenger-carrying  automobiles; 
purchase  and  exchange  ol  professional  and  eclentific  books,  books 
of  reference,  atla&es.  maps,  and  periodicals;  In  aU,  $5,675,000: 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Loan  Agency",  on  page  5,  line  24,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$^33,000"  and  insert  "$500,000 '  and  in  line  25. 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$667,000"  and  insert 
"$1,000,000";  so  as  to  read: 

Federal  Loan  Agenct 

FEDERAL   HOUSINC    ADMimSTRATIOir 

Administrative  expenses:  In  addition  to  the  fiinds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  lor  administrative  ex- 
penses by  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  ol  tbe  mutual  mortgage  Insvirance  fund  and  $1,- 
000,000  from  the  account  In  the  Treasury  comprised  ol  funds 
derived  Irom  premiums  collected  under  authority  ol  section  2  (1), 
title  I.  ol  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  by  tbe  act  ol 
June  3,  1939.  are  hereby  made  available  lor  administrative  expenses 
ol  said  Administration  lor  the  fiscal  year  1940,  including  the  same 
objects  specified  under  this  head  In  tbe  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1940. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  imder  the  heading  "Public 
Health  Service",  on  page  7,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

Grants  to  States  lor  public  health  work:  For  an  additional 
amount  lor  the  ptirpose  ol  assisting  States,  counties,  health  dis- 
tricts, and  other  political  subdivisions  ol  the  States  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  public  health  services,  including  the 
same  objects  specified  under  this  head  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1940,  $3,000,000:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  specified  herein  shaU  not  be  available  lor  expenditure 
unless  and  until  the  Increased  authorization  lor  grants  to  States 
lor  the  purposes  ol  section  601  ol  the  Social  Security  Act,  contained 
In  H.  R   6635,  Seventy-Blxth  Congre-^s,  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

Disease  and  sanitation  investigations:  For  an  additional  amount 
lor  carrying  out  the  purjxsses  ol  section  603  ol  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  section  1  ol  the  act  ol  August  14,  1912,  including  the  same 
objects  and  subject  to  the  samt  limitations  specified  under  this 
head  In  the  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  and 
including  the  pay  and  allowances  ol  not  to  exceed  five  additional 
regular  active  commissioned  offlcers,  $81,000:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  specified  herein  shall  not  be  available  lor  expenditure 
unless  and  untU  the  increased  authorization  lor  grants  to  States 
lor  the  purpoMs  ol  section  601  c*  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act.  con- 
tained In  H.  R.  8635,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  is  enacted  mto  law, 

"ITie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  8,  under  the  heading 
"Social  Security  Board",  to  insert: 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  an  additional  amount  lor  salaries 
and  expenses.  Social  Security  Bnard,  fiscal  year  1940,  mcludlng 
the  same  objects  and  subject  to  the  same  UmlUtions  specified 
under  this  head  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1940.  $2,500,000:  Provided,  That  the  Board  may  expend  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  ol  tbe  sums  appropriated  lor  the  procurement  ol 
inlormation  relating  to  tbe  death  ol  Individuals  entlUed  to  bene- 
fits, receiving  benefits,  or  upon  whose  death  some  other  individual 
may  become  enUtled  to  benefits,  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended,  from  proper  State  and  local  officials, 
including  officials  ol  the  District  ol  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  ol  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C, 
6) :  Provided  further.  That  employees  ol  the  Bureau  ol  Old -Age 
Insurance  when  engaged  In  the  investigation  of  claims  or  the  fur- 
nishing or  securing  ol  Inlormation  concerning  claims  or  wage 
records  under  tiUe  11  ol  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  may 
be  reimbursed  lor  official  travel  performed  by  them  in  privately 
owned  automobUes  within  the  corporate  limits  ol  tbelr  official 
stations  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile:  Provided  further. 
That  ♦lie  amount  specified  herein  shall  not  be  available  unless 
and  until  the  amendments  to  title  n  ol  the  Social  Security  Act 
contained  In  H.  R.  6635,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  are  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

LXXSXV- 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AdaksI  a  question.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  this  additional  $2,000,000  plus  is  required, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  carries  $12,500,000? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  my  own  infor- 
mation is  very  scanty.  As  one  member  of  the  committee.  I 
have  relied  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector auid  upon  the  representations  of  those  like  the  Senator, 
who  are  members  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  social- 
security  bill  is  in  conference,  and  these  provisions  are  all 
conditioned  upon  the  approval  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  final  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  the 
details  and  facts,  because  I,  as  well  as  the  committee,  have 
largely  had  to  accept  the  recommendations  which  came  from 
those  who  were  supposed  to  know. 

Mr.  KING.  I  might  add  to  the  statement  the  Senator 
has  just  made  that  the  conferees  upon  the  social-security 
bill,  which  has  been  in  conference  for  approximately  20  days, 
have  signed  the  report,  and  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
House,  probably  this  afterno<Mi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  on  page  8. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Works  Agency."  on  page  8,  after  Une  19,  to  insert: 

Construction  ol  public  buildings  outside  the  District  of  0<v 
lumbla:  For  further  carrying  out  the  program  lor  the  acquisition 
ol  sites  and  construction  of  public  buildings  authorlEed  by  the 
paragraph  under  the  caption  "Emergency  construction  of  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  ol  Columbia,"  contained  in  the  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937.  approved  Augxist 
25,  1937  (50  Stat.  772),  and  Increased  by  the  Federal  Public 
Buildings  Appropriation  Act  ol  1938,  approved  Jime  21,  1938, 
$1,000,000.  , 

The  agreement  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  9,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 


Public  Roads  Administration 

Inter- American  Highway:  For  the  continuation  ol  cooperation 
with  the  several  govenunents,  members  ol  the  Pan-American 
Union,  in  connection  with  the  survey  and  construction  ol  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  highway  as  provided  in  Public  Resolution  No.  104, 
approved  March  4,  1929  (45  Stat.  1697),  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented, and  lor  performing  engineermg  service  in  Pan-American 
countries  for  and  upon  the  request  of  any  agency  or  governmental 
corporation  of  the  United  States,  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $40,000  to  pay  all 
co.sts  Incurred  lor  buch  work  from  the  administrative  lunds  pro- 
vided under  the  act  ol  July  11,  1916  (23  U.  S.  C.  21),  as  amended 
or  supplemented,  or  as  otherwise  provided. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  with  regard  to  the  various  Increased 
authorizations  which  were  made  by  the  Senate  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  relation  to 
public  health,  increased  grants  for  the  care  of  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  whether  or 
not  the  committee  in  all  instances  incorporated  in  the  bill 
the  Budget  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  items  I 
have  mentioned,  contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  those 
amendments  into  law? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  believe  that  in  each  instance  the  Budget 
estimate  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  Uterally  as  it  came 
to  us  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Without  any  change  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE,    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  on  page  9,  after  line  7, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  9,  after  line  25,  to 
insert: 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY -FlfTH    ANNTVEBSAET    OF    THE    WEITIKO    OF 
THE    STAB-SPANGLED   BANNER 

TXj  provide  lor  participation  by  the  United  States  in  tbe  celebra- 
tion to  be  held  at  Fort  McHenry  on  September  14,  1939.  in  cele- 
bration ol  the  one  hundred  cmd  twenty-fifth  anniversary  ol  the 
writing  ol  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Resolution  I'o.  — ,  approved  August  — ,  1939,  fiscal  year  1940,  $5,000. 

The  smiendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  10,  after  line  21.  to 
insert: 

National  Capital  Pamc  akd  Planninc  Commission 
For  an  additional  amount  for  each  and  e^7  P"^;P°f« J*^^"? 
foTand  incident  to  the  work  of  the  Natlona  Capital  P^lc  imd 
PUnnlna  Commission  necessary  toward  carrying  into  effect  the 
JSvisSL  o°X^t  entlUed  "An  act  for  the  ^^qulsmo^  estab- 
Uahment  and  development  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
pS^ay  along  the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  and  Fort  W^h- 
InVton  to  the  Great  Palls,  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
SS  m  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  l^ryla°«l  «ul 
Virginia  requisite  to  the  comprehensive  park.  Parkway,  and  play- 
eroind  system  of  the  National  Capital."  approved  May  29.  1930. 
^r?onal  seJ^Ses  Including  real  esUte  and  other  technical  ^rjlces 
St  rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  and  not  exceeding 
SJse  usual  for  slmUar  services  and  without  reference  to  civU- 
se^ce^es  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended;  travel 
«SSe?^cx^nses  of  surveys  and  searching  of  tlUes.  purchase  of 
opuo^  and'lai  other  costi  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  land; 
oSeraUon  and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrylng  vehicles  lor 
offlclal  use-  fiscal  year  1940.  ^150,000.  to  be  expended  In  carrying 
o?t  the  proSns^  of  section  1  (a)  of  said  act.  and  to  remain 
available  luitll  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  10.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to,  to  insert: 

SEcxmmia  and  Exchakce  Commission 

For  an  additional  amount  for  five  Commissioners  and  other 
nerSfnal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  all  other 
SS^orizer  expenditures  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  iSrforSilng  the  duties  imposed  by  or  In  pursuance  of  law. 
fncTudlnK  thremlloyment  of  experts  when  necessary,  fiscal  year 
S  iuOO^.  m^lu^ng  the  same  objects  specified  under  this 
head  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  11.  line  12.  under  the 
heading  "United  States  Coronado  Exposition."  to  strike  out 
"$175,000"  and  insert  '$250,000"  so  as  to  read: 

For  all  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the 
Commemoration  and  observance  of  the  four-hundredth  anniver- 
^  of  the  explorations  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  CorfJ^ado."  ap- 
«r«v«i  Julv  17  1939  including  personal  services  In  the  District 
Sf^'cSumbll  "nd'e'S'w^ere  w/hojt  reference  to  the  Cl^lflc^tlon 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  and  printing  and  binding.  $250,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  11.  to  strike  out  imes 
14  to  25  and  lines  1  to  5.  both  inclusive,  on  page  12,  as  follows: 

UNnXD  STATIS  CONSTmmON  SISQtnCENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
For  compiling  and  publishing  a  history  of  ^be  formation    the 
slenlnK    the  ratification,  and  the   establishment  of  the   Constitu- 
tion, including  such  historical  facts  and  data  as  the  Comml^lon 
may  deem  pertinent  relative  to  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution;   the  pro- 
ceedings and  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  lna"K"r?"on  of 
George  Washington   as  the   first   President   o'the,^"^^^,  states 
under  the  Constitution;   the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  BUI 
of   RlKhts     and   the    first    meeting    of    the    Supreme    Court   of    the 
United  States;  Including  therein  also  a  final  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  during  the  Nation-wide  observance  o^^  the  one 
hundred  and   fiftieth  anniversary  of   the  'o"natlon    ratiflcation. 
and  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  fiscal  year   1940,   $40,000. 
Mr.  KING.     I  inquire  if  further  on  in  the  bill  there  is  any 
appropriation  carried  for  this  item. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    No;  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  bill  about  it. 
Mr.  KING.    Is  there  any  reason  for  this  item  being  elimi- 
nated? ^  XI-  *    ♦ 
Mr  BYRNES.    The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  at 
^  sometime,   somewhere,   the   appropriation   for   this   purpose 
"  should  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  KING.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  last  stated. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  20.  after  line  12.  under 
the  subhead  "Settlement  of  Claims",  to  insert: 

For  the  oayment  of  the  claim  of  M.  M.  Kite,  a  private  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  District  of  Columbia,  covering  pay 
for  the  period  in  which  be  was  under  suspension— namely.  March 
1  to  May  31  1939.  inclusive,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  February 
11.  1929.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  6.  1930.  $600. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment 

Insert  the  heading: 
Department  of  Agriculture 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
•nie  next  amendment  wa 

the  amendment  last  agreed 


wjs,  on  page  22.  after  line  24,  to 


res  tarch 


a1 


BTTRIAU  OK 

Mormon-cricket   control 
amount    for    Mormon 
cricket  research   laboratory 
$6,500. 

The  amendment  was  agr(  ed  to 
The  next  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  to  insert: 


.  on  page  22.  after  Une  24,  after 
;o,  to  insert: 

•,T  AND  PLANT  QUAKANTINS 

activities:    For   an   additional 

■cricket-tontrol    research    activities    at    the 

Bozeman.  Mont.,  fiscal  year   1940. 


ENTOMOLX 


AGRICrCTLTimAL 

United  States  Warehouse 
able  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States 
which  not  to  exceed  $3,200 
in  the  District  of  Columbia 
chase  of  passenger-carrying 


MARKITING   SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  en- 

to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 

Warehoiise  Act.  fiscal  year   1940.  $35,000.  of 

niy  be  expended  for  personal  services 

and  not  to  exceed  $6,500  for  the  pur- 

v<  hides. 


A(t 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  next  amendment 
1  to  8  inclusive,  as  follows: 


w£  s,  on  page  28,  to  strike  out  lines 


Purchase  of  land  for  Colvlll< 
For  the  purchase  of  land  an< 
ville   Indians.   Washington,   fiscal 
until  June  30.  1941.  1100,000,  . 
the  credit  of  the  ColvlUe  Indians 
and  Improvements  so  purchaa  5d 
United  States  in  trust  for  the 


Reindeer  Industry.  Alaska 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interii  r 
abattoirs,   cold-storage   planip 
communication    and    other 
Alaska,  as  authorized  by  the 
$720,000;   and  for  necessary 
with  such  purchase  and  the 
reindeer  Industry  for  the  b" 
of  Alaska,  as  authorized  by 
the   District   of   Colvimbia    ( 
traveling   expenses,  erection 
fences,  and  other  facilities.  * 
Provided,  That  under  this 
of  $4  per  head  shall  be  paid 
owners:  Provided  further, 
apply  to  the  pin-chase  of 


The  amendment  was  ag  reed  to 
The  next  amendment   ffas, 

Support  and  Administrat|on 

insert: 


August  4 


following  the  amendment  last 


Indians.  Washington  ("tribal  funds) : 

improvements  thereon  for  the  Col- 

;al  year   1940.  to  remain  available 

payable  from  funds  on  deposit  to 

5:  Provided,  That  title  to  any  land 

._  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 

ColvUle  Indiana. 


The  amendment  was  agr  5ed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wis,  on  page  30,  to  strike  out  lines 
1  to  19.  inclusive,  as  follows: 

CONSEBVi  nON 


AND  HEALTH 

For  the  purchase,  in  such  manner  as 

shall  deem   advisable,  of  reindeer. 

corrals   and  other  buildings,    and 

I  quipment,    owned    by^  nonnatlves    in 

act  of  September  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  900). 

I  dmlnlstratlve  expenses  in  connection 

I  istabllshment  and  development  of  the 

of  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives 

act.  Including  personal  services  in 

to  exceed  $2,300)    and  elsewhere, 

repair,   and   maintenance   of   corrals. 

.p  0,000:  In  all.  fiscal  year  1940.  $795.000 : 

ai  )proprlatlon  not  exceeding  an  average 

or  reindeer  purchased  from  nonnative 

the  foregoing  limitation  shall  not 

located  on  Nunlvak  Island. 


ber  eflt 
Slid 
not 


$'5 


Tiat 
rel  ideer 


under  the  subhead  "General 
on  page  31,  after  line  21,  to 


Ch  erokees : 


■c.v^=.^^o.  For  the  relief  of  the  Western 

luthortzed  by  the  bill  S.  2261.  entitled 

Western  or  Old  Settler  Cherokees.  and 

sixth    Congress,    fiscal    year    1940, 


Western  or  Old  Settler 
or  Old  Settler  Cherokees.  as 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
for    other    purposes,"    Seventy 
$6,416.42. 

The  amendment  was  aj  reed  to. 
The  next  amendment  \^as.  on  page  34,  under  the  subhead- 
ing "Bureau  of  Reclamation,"  to  insert: 


Operation  and 
amotmt  for  general 
from  the  reclamation  fund 
expended  for  the  same  . 
specified  under  this  head  in 
Act,  1940. 


malntenaiice  administration:   For  an  additional 

administration  of  reclamation  projects,  $20,000, 

special  fund,  fiscal  year   1940.   to  be 

pu4poses  and  under  the  same  conditions 

the  Interior  Department  Appropriation 


Hot  Springs  National  Park 
the  pvirposes  of  the  act  of  J 
extension  of  the  boundaries 
fiscal  year  1940.  $8,000. 


The  amendment  was  aireed  to. 

The  next  amendment  w  is,  on  page  37.  after  line  2.  to  insert; 

NATIO|rAI,    PABK    SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 

Jiine  15,  1936,  as  amended  (relating  to  the 

of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Ark.), 


The  amendment  was  a  creed  to. 

The  next  amendment  vfas,  after  the  last  amendment  agreed 
to.  to  insert  the  following 

Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Memorial  MUltary  Park:    For  the 
acquisition  of  additional  l&i^is  for  the  Kennesaw  Mountain  NaUonal 


1939 
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Memorial  BOlitary  Park  as  authorized  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 

amend  the  act  approved  June  26,  1935,  entitled  'An  act  to  create  a 
national  memorial  mUltary  park  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purpoeee,'"  ap- 
proved August  — .  1939.  fiscal  year  1940,  $55,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  after  the  amendment  last  agreed 
to,  to  insert  the  following: 

National  military  parks,  battlefields,  monuments,  and  cemeteries: 
For  an  additional  amount  for  national  military  parks,  monuments, 
and  cemeteries  for  the  construction  of  an  administration-museum 
building  In  the  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park  in  South 
Carolina,  including  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  museum  cases, 
the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  Installation  therein,  and  the  con- 
struction of  other  necessary  admlnifitraUon  biUldings  or  reaidences, 
fiscal  year  1940,  $40,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  38,  line  25.  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Labor.  Office  of  the  Secretary",  to 
strike  out  "$15,500"  and  insert  "$21,750." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  what  does  that 
item  refer  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  refers  to  contingent  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  Labor  Department  as  specified  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Appropriations  Act. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  mean  by  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Act"  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  or  does  he  refer 
to  the  various  other  activities  of  the  Labor  Department? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  suggest  that  the  clerk  read  the  provision. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Contingent  expenses:  For  an  additional  amount  for  contingent 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment, including  the  same  objects  and  under  the  same  conditions 
specified  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Appropriation  Act,  1940, 
$21,750. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  39,  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"$227,000"  and  insert  "$339,500".  so  as  to  read: 

Traveling  expenses:  For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, except  traveling  expenses  Incident  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  tinder  the  Department  of  Labor,  fiscal  year  1940.  $339,500. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  that  item  have  reference  to  the  wage 
and  hour  law? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  has  reference  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 
It  is  a  provision  for  additional  traveling  expenses,  which  it  is 
felt  is  required  in  enforcing  the  act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  39,  after  line  17,  under 
the  subhead  "Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,"  to 
Insert: 

Transporting  PillplnoB  to  the  PhlUpplne  Islands:  The  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  contained  in  the  First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937.  for  all  authoriaed 
expenditures  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  10,  1935  (49  Stat.  478).  as 
amended,  and  continued  available  for  the  same  purposes  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1938.  and  to  and  Including  December  31. 
1938.  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1938.  is  hereby 
further  continued  available  during  the  fiscal  y«u-  ending  June  30, 
1940,  and  to  and  including  December  31.  1940,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  act  ol  July  27, 
1939. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  this  provision  will  allow 
the  department  to  send  back  to  the  Philippines  Filipinos 
who  are  here  Illegally?    Why  should  we  pay  their  expenses? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  They  are  in  part  here  legally,  and  imder 
this  provision  Filipinos  in  the  United  States  are  being  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  policy  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years,  and  this  item  makes  available  the  existing  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year.  It  does  not  Increase  any  appro- 
priation or  change  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  what  is  the  total  increase  in  the  Senate  bill 
over  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  House? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Roughly.  I  think  the  increase  is  $131,000,000. 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  is  the  increase  over  the  appropriations 
IHTOvided  by  the  House? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes,  sh".  1 

Mr.  SMITH.    Including  all  Items?  1 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  wiU  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  of  that  amount  $119,000,000  are  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  39,  under  the  subhead 
"Children's  Bureau,"  to  Insert  the  following: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  maternal  and  child  welfare.  Children's 
Bureau:  F\3r  an  additional  amount  for  all  authorized  and  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Children's  Btireau  In  performing  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  It  by  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  ap- 
proved August  14,  1935.  as  amended.  Including  the  same  objects 
spt^ified  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1940,  fiscal  year  1940.  $15,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  after  the  amendment  last  agreed 
to,  to  insert  the  following: 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  chUd-health  services.  ChU- 
dren's  Bureau:  For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State  to  extend  and  Improve  services 
for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  as  authorized 
In  title  V.  part  1,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  approved  August  14. 
1935,  as  amended:  Provided.  That  an  allotment  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  section  502  (b).  as  amended,  shall  not  be  Included  in  computing 
for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  504  an 
amount  expended  or  estimated  to  be  expended  by  the  State,  fiscal 
year  1940,  $1,510,000.  j 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  following  the  amendment  last 
agreed  to,  to  insert: 

Grants  to  States  for  services  for  crippled  children.  Children's 
Bureau:  For  an  additional  amount  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
each  State  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  crippled  children,  as 
authorized  in  title  V,  part  2.  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  approved 
August  14,  1935,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1940,  $760,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  Insert,  following  the  amend- 
ment last  agreed  to,  the  following: 

Grants  to  States  for  child-welfare  services.  ChUdren's  Bureau: 
For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  ol 
enabimg  the  United  States,  through  the  Children's  Bureau,  to 
cooperate  with  State  public-welfare  agencies  In  establishing,  ex- 
tending, and  strengthening  public-welfare  services  for  the  care 
of  homeless  or  neglected  children,  or  children  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent,  as  authorized  In  title  V,  part  3.  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity act  (42  U.  S.  C,  721),  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1940,  $5,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  is  the  same  condition  annexed 
to  this  appropriation  as  well  as  to  the  preceding  one? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  a  blanket  condition  referring  back 
to  three  or  four  of  these  items.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  state  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chuf  Clerk.    Following  the  amendment  last  agreed. 
to,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

The  foregoing  Items  of  appropriations  for  the  Children's  Bureau 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure  unless  and  untU  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  UUe  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  6635.  are  enacted  Into  law. 

In  the  administration  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  payments  to  States  for  any 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  under  parts  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  State  plan  approved  under  such  respective 
parts  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  prior  to  or  during  such 
quarter,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
plan  for  any  period  prior  to  the  quarter  In  which  such  plan  Is 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  lor  approval. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  40.  under  the  subhead 
"Wage  and  Hour  Division",  in  Une  19.  to  strike  out  $762.- 
500"  and  insert  "$1,143,750".  so  as  to  read: 

Salaries-  For  an  additional  amount  lor  all  personal  services  for 
th?  Wage  and  Hour  Division  In  performing  the  duties  Impend 
ip^n  It  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  fiscal  year  1940. 
»1,143.750. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  state  the  amount  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Approximately  $400,000. 

Mr  PEPPER.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  a  further  question? 
In  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  appropriate  the  amount  of 
the  Budget  estimate— that  is.  $2.000,000— what  should  be  the 
variation  of  the  figure?  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose.  ^.,,  .    , 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  as  reported 
appropriates  the  entire  $2,000,000.  When  the  different  items 
are  cumulated.  I  think  the  Senator  will  nnd  that  the  $2,000,000 
Is  included. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    That  is  true. 

Mr  PEPPER  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter.  Of  course.  I  wUl  accept  the  assurancesof 
the  very  able  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Tennessee.  The 
Senators  know  what  happened.  Two  million  dollars  was  re- 
quested by  the  Budget  Bureau,  but  only  $1,000,000  of  the 
$2  000  000  requested  by  the  Budget  Bureau  was  allowed  by  the 
House  Then  the  witnesses  came  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations committee  and  asked  for  the  remaining  $1,000,000. 
Do  the  Senators  say  that  that  request  was  granted  and  is 

embodied  in  the  bill?  ,   ^    „      ^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the  Senator.       ,    ^  __.„    ,  ^    ^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  under  the  heading  "Navy  Department.  Office  of  the 
Secretary",  on  page  41,  line  12.  after  the  word  "in",  to  insert 
"Senate  Document  Numbered  103.  and":  and  in  line  13.  after 
the  word  "Congress",  to  strike  out  "$341.93"  and  insert 
"$4,183.93".  so  as  to  read: 

Claims  for  damages  by  coUision  with  naval  vessels:  To  pay 
claims  for  damages  adjusted  and  determined  ^7  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  to  private  property  arising  from  col  Islons 
with  naval  vessels."  approved  December  28.  1922.  as  fully  set 
forth  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  103.  and  House  Document 
Numbered  413.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  $4,183.04. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  „       ,,    * 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  41.  after  line  13.  to 
Insert: 

The  applicable  appropriations  provided  for  the  naval  establish- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1940  are  hereby  made  available  for 
exnendlture.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  chartering  and  commissioning  the  S.  S.  Bear  as  a  ves^l  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey  of  the 
^tarctic  regions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Antarctic 
Service  as  authorized  by  the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  years  1939  and  19*0.  approved  Ju^e JO. 
1939  Public  No.  160.  76th  Congress:  Provxded.  That  such  expend  - 
tures  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amoimts  appropriated  £or  this 
purpose  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  .head  of 
-Expenses.  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  in  the 
.  Sec^d  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1939  approved 
•'  May  2.  1939.  and  the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act.  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  approved  June  30.  1939. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  43,  after  line  5.  to 

strike  out: 

BTTBSAtr  or   AESONAT7TIC8 

Aviation  Navy:  For  an  additional  amount  for  aviation,  fiscal  year 
1940  as  follows:  Toward  the  construction  of  a  rigid  airship  author- 
lied  b?  the  act  approved  May  17.  1938  (52  Stat.  401).  $300,000.  and. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter 


Into  obligations  for  this 
$1,700,000. 

The  amendment  was  agri>ed  to, 

The  next  amendment  vas 

Corps",  on  page  43,  after  liiie 

Alterations  to  naval  vassels: 
appropriation  title,  as 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
two  motor  vessels,  as  auth 
July  25,  1939  (PubUc.  No.  212 
000.  to  remain  available  until 


purpose  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  erf 


August  4 


under  the  heading 
20.  to  insert: 


"Marine 


For  an  additional  amount  under  this 

contained  in  the  Naval  Appropriation  Act 

Juie  30,  1940.  to  acqxiire  and  convert 

authorUed  by  section  2  of  the  act  approved 

76th  Cong.),  fiscal  year  1940.  $2,500.- 

expended. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Was  any  a<  ditional  evidence  adduced  before 
the  Senator's  committee  which  was  not  brought  before  the 
committee  in  the  House  Mdhen  it  considered  this  item? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Charles  Edison,  appeared  i  i  advocacy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  arose  after  the 
House  passed  the  bUl.  Tl]at  was  the  reason  for  the  action 
that  was  taken.  „     ..». 

Mr.  KING.  I  will  state  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  assume  tliat  most  of  these  augmentations 
were  the  result  of  evidenre  which  was  not  brought  before 
the  House  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  And  bee  luse  it  was  shown  that  the  neces- 
sity had  arisen  after  the  li  ouse  acted.  I  will  add  that  many 
requests  were  refused  beca  use  those  making  them  could  not 
make  such  a  showing. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  com- 
mittee sat  long  hours  ani  heard  many,  many  individuals 
who  came  before  it  in  reference  to  the  various  matters.  It 
was  really  a  more  extensile  hearing  than  is  often  had.  and 
no  one  was  denied  an  opjortunity  to  come. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  U  mpore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  fas.  on  page  46,  line  1,  after  the 
heading  "Department  of  State."  to  insert: 

OmCE  pF  THI  SECKETABT 

and  death  arising  in  foreign  countrlea, 

)artment  of  State:  To  pay  a  claim  for 

and  determined   by   the   Secretary   of 

of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 

Lent  of  personal  injury  and  death 

forAgn  countries."  approved  February  13. 

Document  No.  104,  Seventy-sixth 


Claims  for  personal  injury 
act  of  February  13.  1936,  De 
Injury   and   death   adjusted 
State  under  the  provisions 
for  the  adjustment  and 
cases  arising  in  certain 
1936,  as  fully  set  forth  in 
Congress,  $750. 

The  amendment  was  aj  reed  to. 

The  next  amendment  \fas.  on  the  same  page,  after  line  16, 
to  insert: 


S  !nate 


Pajrment  to  Government 
emment  of  Panama  for  the 
In  accordance  with  the  _ 
United  States  and  Panama 
with   the    unexpended 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  193S 
from  each   of  the   account! 
"Outstanding   Liabilities, 
of  the  United  States  for 
dated    February   24,    1934. 
February  26,  1937,  Februar ' 
27530,  34602.  48769.  63123 
canceled  and  the  amount 
the  appropriation  from 


The  amendment  was  a  freed  to 


The  next  amendment 
laneous",  on  page  46,  line 


Df  Panama:  For  payment  to  the  Gov- 

Iscal  years  1934  to  1940,  both  Inclusive, 

pro^  Islons  of  the  treaty  signed  between  the 

on  March  2,   1936,  $2,010,000.  together 

balaince    of   $250,000    for   this    purpose   for 

and  1940,  and  the  amount  of  $250,000 

"Outstanding   Liabilities.    1937,"  and 

lisB"     Checks  drawn  on   the  Treasurer 

pi  vment  to  the  Government  of  Panama 

February   26.    1935.    February    26.    1936, 

26.  1938.  and  February  27.  1939.  Nos. 

37232,  and  70612.  respectively,  shall  be 

(if  check  No.  70612  shall  be  credited  to 

whi:h  drawn. 


was,  under  the  heading  "Miscel- 
24.  after  the  word  "fiscal",  to  strike 


out  "year"  and  insert  "ydars  1939  and",  so  as  to  read 


Agrarian  Claims  Comm 
expenses  of  participation 
claims  of  citizens  of  the 
Mexico  on  accoimt  of 
August  30,  1927,  as 
of  AprU  10,  1939,  fiscal 


Isilon.  United  States  and  Mexico:  For  the 
b:  the  United  States  in  the  settlement  of 
U  ilted  States  against  the  Government  of 

exp:  opriations  of  agrarian  properties  since 
author  zed  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  act 

yeai  s  1939  and  1940,  $85,000. 


Mr.  KING.     Mr. 
the  so-called  Agrarian 


Presii  lent 


that  item,  as  I  recall,  refers  to 
dlaims  Commission. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.    "Riat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  what  has  become  of 
the  two  conunissions  which  were  set  up  a  niunber  of  years 
ago?  My  understanding  is  that  both  of  those  commissions 
have  ceased  to  function  and  that  no  other  commission  is  now 
in  existence.   Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understand  that  a  new  conunission  was 
created  by  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  KINO.  What  claims  were  they  to  consider — the  ex- 
propriation of  oil  lands  as  well  as  farm  lands? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  think  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission included  oil  lands.  I  think  it  wsis  intended  to  include 
just  agrarian  lands — that  Is.  farm  lands  and  grazing  lands.  I 
am  speaking  without  any  recent  familiarity  with  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  46,  after  line  24,  to 
insert: 

Second  Inter-American  Radio  Conference.  Santiago,  Chile :  POr  the 
expenses  of  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1940. 
including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere, 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended;  steno- 
graphic reporting,  translating,  and  other  services  by  contract  If 
deemed  necessary,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.  8.  C.  5);  commimlcatlon  service;  rent;  travel  ex- 
penses; local  transportation;  transportation  of  things;  hire,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  motor -propelled  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles; piirchase  of  necessary  books,  documents,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  maps;  stationery;  eqmpment;  official  cards;  enter- 
tainment; printing  and  binding;  and  such  other  expenses  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Including  the  reimburse- 
ment of  other  appropriations  from  which  payments  may  have  been 
made  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  specified,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  fiscal  year  1940,  $16,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  46,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to,  to  insert: 

Meeting  of  Treasury  Representatives,  Guatemala,  Guatemala:  For 
the  expenses  of  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Meeting 
of  Treasury  Representatives,  to  be  held  at  Guatemala.  Guatemala,  In 
1039,  including  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as 
amended;  stenographic  reporting,  translating,  and  other  services 
by  contract  if  deemed  necessary,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C.  5);  communication  service;  rent; 
travel  expanses;  local  transportation;  transportation  of  things;  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying 
vehicles;  purchase  of  necessary  books,  documents,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals:  stationery;  equipment;  official  cards;  entertainment; 
printing  and  binding;  and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Including  the  reimbursement  of 
other  appropriations  from  which  payments  may  have  been  made 
for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  specified,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  fiscal  year  1940,  $2,750. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  head  "Treasury  De- 
partment, Office  of*  the  Secretary",  on  page  47,  after  line  2, 
to  insert: 

Restoration,  capital  impairment.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  restore  the  amount  of  the  capital  Impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  March  31.  1939,  by  contribu- 
tion to  the  Corporation  as  provided  by  the  act  approved  March 
8,  1938  (PubUc.  No.  443.  75th  Cong.),  fiscal  year  1940.  $119,599,918.05. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  do. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  a  general 
estimate  of  the  total  appropriations  made  at  this  session  for 
agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    The  Senator  cannot. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Senator  just  make  a  stab 
at  it?    It  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  a  stab  might  hit  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  large 
subject 

Mr.  VANDENBERG-  It  is  a  large  sum.  I  would  like  to 
know  about  what  it  is. 


Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  to  excuse 
me  from  making  an  estimate. 
Mr.  KING  rose. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  from  Utah  prepared 
to  testify? 

Mr.  KING.    It  is  over  $1,460,000,000. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  imderstood  it  was  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  KING.  That  does  not  include,  as  I  recall,  perhaps 
a  hundred  million  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
which  will  accrue  to  the  fund  from  customs  duties,  which 
automatically  will  be  transferred  to  this  department. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  I  think 
carried  roughly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Do  I  understand  that,  although  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  to  spend  on  his  divers  and  sundry  schemes  for 
saving  the  farmer,  he  asserts  that  imless  he  has  this  final 
$113,000,000  he  cannot  possibly  save  them? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  quite  qualified  to 
relate  to  the  Senator  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
have  said.  He  has  said  before  the  comhalttee  that  unless 
this  appropriation  were  made,  he  was  apprehensive  there 
would  be  a  very  serious  decline  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Ttiat  is  what  I  understood  he  said. 
What  I  want  to  know  is.  if  he  is  going  to  use  this  $119,000,000 
to  sustain  prices,  what  is  he  going  to  use  the  other  billion  and 
a  half  for? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  provided  by  Congress 
what  he  must  do  with  it.  and  this  amount  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  hold  up  the  prices  of  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  imder 
acts  of  Congress  which  he  is  required  to  execute. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hold  those 
prices  up  by  making  loans. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  No;  it  was  not  that  way  at  all.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  Senator  voted  for  the  bill  In  1938. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence what  I  voted  for;  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  loans  were  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bilizing the  prices  of  cotton,  com,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  en- 
able me  to  say  that  that  will  not  work,  or  whether  the  prob- 
lem will  have  to  be  met  through  this  device,  or  this 
$119,000,000.  1 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  There  were  no  appropriations  made 
previously,  in  the  general  bill,  for  this  purpose,  to  give  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  money  with  which  to 
operate  on  the  new  crop. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
going  to  say  to  the  country  that  if  he  does  not  get  this  final 
$119,000,000  the  responsibility  rests  at  that  point  for  the  fail- 
ure of  his  agricultural  program? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Secre- 
tary said  it  was  a  final  $119,000,000;  but  this  was  the  state- 
ment, as  I  recall.  He  said  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, created  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  which  were 
mandatory  under  the  agricultural  acts  upon  certain  crops. 
In  accordance  with  formulas  included  in  those  acts,  upon  either 
three  or  four  major  crops,  made  loans,  which  were  not  com- 
pulsory, in  order  to  maintain  the  market  prices  of  other  crops, 
but  in  making  the  loans  on  the  major  crops,  which  I  think 
were  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  they  had  lost  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  was  originally  $100,- 
000,000.  Then  under  an  act  of  Congress  $94,000,000  was 
restored  some  time  ago.  and  they  are  now  $119,000,000  short,  to 
that  in  order  to  restore  the  capital  the  $119,000,000  appro- 
priation is  required. 

They  have,  in  addition  to  the  capital,  as  the  Senator  doubt- 
less knows,  a  lending  cc^iacity  of  $900,000,000.  It  was  origi- 
nally $600,000,000  and  Congress  has  increased  it  to  $900,000,- 
000.  Loans  have  been  made  until  practically  all  the  lending 
capacity  has  been  eittier  exhausted  or  has  been  committed. 
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There  was  some  confusion  in  the  statements  before  the  com- 
mittee. At  one  point  we  were  told  that  there  were  $131,000.- 
000  not  yet  committed,  but  accompanying  that  was  a  state- 
ment that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  quasi  commitment  which 
really  had  consumed  all  but  $9,000,000.  The  Secretary  said 
that  there  were  certain  other  loans,  notably  on  cotton  and 
com,  which  could  not  be  made  unless  the  capital  was  re- 
placed; that  If  it  were  not  replaced  there  would  have  to  be  a 
prorating  of  the  lending  capacity  among  various  crops,  which 
would  leave  most  of  them  deficient. 

I  am  givirg  the  Senator  simply  a  summary  of  the  state- 
ment, as  I  recall  it,  from  the  Secretary  and  from  the  President 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  who  also  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  I  was  merely  trying  to  find  out  precisely 
what  was  meant  by  the  quotations  attributed  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  news  reports.  As  I  interpreted  those  quotations,  they 
left  the  impression  that  this  final  hundred-odd-miliion  dollars 
appropriation  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  success  of  his  entire 
agriculture  program.  I  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  voting  against  an  appropriation  of  $119,000,000  and  pro- 
,i^ng  him  with  an  alibi. 

'^^r.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  an  accurate 
statement.  What  he  did  say  was  that  he  was  very  positive 
that  unless  this  money  was  provided  there  might  be  a  very 
serious  decline,  if  not  a  crash,  in  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  that  work  both  ways;  if  he 
gets  the  money,  do  we  have  another  assurance  that  there 
will  not  be  a  crash? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  was  not  included  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  LA  FOLXiETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  think  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts him  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  statutory  provision  which  requires  that  on  a 
certain  date  each  year  there  must  be  an  evaluation  of  the 
assets  of  various  governmental  corporations,  including  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    On  the  31st  of  March. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  And  that  Congre.ss  thereupon  must 
replace  or  restore  the  capital  of  any  one  of  these  corporations 
in  case  its  operations  are  estimated  to  have  impaired  such 
capital. 

The  loans  in  question  upon  certain  commodities  are  man- 
datory and  were  so  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Therefore,  the  loans  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  that  act.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary feels  that  unless  Congress  acts  upon  the  requirement 
to  replace  the  capital  of  this  corporation  estimated  to  be 
impaired  he  is,  therefore,  no  longer  justified  in  continuing 
to  make  any  loans  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  Many 
farmers  have  come  into  this  program  for  this  year  upon  the 
assiunption  that  Congress  would  provide  for  the  mandatory 
loans,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  all  fairness  to  him.  is  to  be  criticized  if  he  directs  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  a  situation  which  confronts  him 
under  statutes  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  lending 
program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  great  bene- 
fits have  been  received  by  the  growers  of  wheat,  growers  of 
cotton,  wool  growers,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  commoditiest 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    With  the  permission 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Will  not  the  Senator  answer  the  ques- 
tion?   That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Yes.  I  now  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
read  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed 
to  me,  at  my  request,  when  I  became  alarmed  over  the  situ- 
ation which  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  failing  to  provide  the  necessary  appro- 
priation.   

Mr.  OTtlAHONEY.  Before  the  Senator  puts  the  letter 
into  the  Record,  may  I  ask  Just  one  other  question?    Does  it 


not  follow,  from  the  situation  «rhich  has  been  described — and 


Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  think 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     And 
Secretary,  instead  of  being  cri 


the  committee  and  made  a 


August  4 


from  Wisconsin  has  described 
corporation  were  not  restored. 
Secretary  properly  to  continue 

understand  the  Secretary's 


I  am  very  happy  the  Senator 
it — that  if  the  capital  of  this 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
to  make  loans? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  As 
position,  it  Is  that  unless  Cohgress  restores  the  capital  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo-ation  as  provided  by  law  he 
must  then  assume  that  Congi  ess  has,  in  effect,  by  negative 
action,  disapproved  any  furth(  r  activity  in  this  direction. 


the  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 
I  personally  believe  that  the 
icized  for  taking  this  position. 


should  be  praised  for  the  m(  ticulous  manner  In  which  he 
regards  his  responsibilities  urder  the  law. 
Mr,  ©"MAHONEY,    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  came  before 


perfectly  frank  and  accurate 


statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  corporation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yi^d. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senitor  has  stated  with  great  ac- 
curacy exactly  the  position  th ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took 


before  cur  committee.    The 


Congress  passed  this  law,  the 


Secretary  is  faithfully  and  ea  mestly  and  sincerely  trying  to 
carry  it  out.    The  Congress    massed  the  act  which  required 


that  this  fund  be  replaced. 


mittee  just  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  he  has 
carried  out  the  act  of  Congress — our  act — first. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG. 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE. 


Mr.  P  resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
In  a  r  loment.    I  desire  to  read  a  few 


excerpts  from  the  letter  of  tie  Secretary,  and  then  I  shall 
ask  to  have  the  letter  incoipor  ated  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.   The  Secretary  s  ates  in  the  letter: 


My   responsibility   with   regart 
poratlon  and  commodity  loans  Is 
Justment  Act  of  1938,  the  Comniodity 
fact  that  the  Congress,  under  thit 
No.  2,  transferred  the  CommodI  ty 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  Ju: 
was  so  recent  I.  as  Secretary  of 
portunlty  to  appear  before 
1  so  as  to  emphasize  the  Importence 
poration  to  the  general  farm  program 

The  appropriation  of  $119,000 
of  the  Commodity  Credit 
success  of  the  farm  program 
able  for  new  loans  on  agricultxira 
Is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  emt  arki 
nor  for  financing  any  transactions 
thorized  and  directed  by  the 
not  be  expended  but  would  be 
commodities   as  collateral.     In 
merely  to  restore  the  capital  of 
may  continue  to  carry  out  the 
by  existing  legislation. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
under  certain   circumstances 
to    producers    of    corn,    wheat 
this   requirement,   a    loan 
with  respect  to  the   1939  wheat 
keted  and.  largely  as  a  result 
wheat   is  very  substantially   ab4>ve 


Corpc  ra 
At 


Coni  ress 


far 


the  Finance  Committee  was 


The  Secretary  told  the  com- 


to   the   Commodity   Credit   Cor- 
derlved  from  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Credit  Act  of  1938,  and  the 
President's  Reorganization  Order 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  De- 
1,   1939.     Because  this  transfer 
Agriculture,  did  not  have  an  op- 
con^esslonal   committees   before   July 
of  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 


C  X) 


requested  to  restore  the  capital 

tion  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 

present  only  $9,000,000  is  a  vail - 

commodities.    This  appropriation 

ng  upon  any  new  undertaking 

other  than  those  already  au- 

Moreover.  these  funds  would 

used  for  making  loans  with  farm 

Jther   words,   the   appropriation   Is 

the  Corporation  in  order  that  it 

irogram  specifically  assigned  to  It 


Act  of  1938  makes  It  mandatory 

the   Corporation   to   ofiter  loans 

I  nd    cotton.      In    accordance    with 

program    has    already    been    announced 

crop.     Wheat  Is  now  being  mar- 

the  loan,  the  price  of  American 

world  prices. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.    ^resident,  the  other  day  when 


considering  the  amendments 


to  section  22  of  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act,  which 
provide  for  action  by  the  Pfesident  after  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  made  an  investiiation,  to  prevent  commodities 
coming  in  over  the  tariff  wat  and  destroying  domestic  pro- 
grams, the  committee  was  informed  that  for  certain  types 
of  hard  wheat  the  prices  arc  now  within  2  cents  of  being 
at  the  point  where  wheat  if  those  particular  tjnpes.  will 
start  to  come  in  in  large  quantities. 


Unless  the  $119,000,000  apprcfcrlation 
probably   could   not   be   contini  ed 
loan   on   wheat   shoxild   be   dis  ;ontinue<l, 
American  wheat  prices  is  almo  it 

In  the  case  of  com,  arrangements 
be  made  in  September,  and  it 
the    1939   crop   will   be   mandatory 
should  make  it  impossible  to 
crop,   the   effect   would   have 
on   the   whole   of   agriculttire. 


is  made,  the  wheat  loan 
through   this   season.     If   the 
a    precipitate    drop    in 
certain  to  follow. 

for  a  loan  nonnally  would 

virtually  certain  that  a  loan  on 

Moreover,   if   lack   of   funds 

jrovide  a  loan  on  the   1939  com 

ifidespread   and   disastrous   results 

The   extremely   low    com   prices 


1939 
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which  would  follow  such  action  would  in  turn  bring  about  sharp 
reductions  In  the  prices  of  hogs,  beef  cattle,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products,  cottonseed,  other  feed  grains,  and  fats  and  oils. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  was  fully 
justified  in  making  the  statement  that  liiiless  the  appropria- 
tion were  made  there  would  result  not  only  a  serious  decline 
in  prices  of  commodities  upon  which  loans  under  certain 
circumstances  are  mandatorily  made  by  the  Corporation, 
but,  because  of  the  interrelation  of  many  of  these  prices  and 
products,  a  precipitate  decline  in  the  price  of  those  products 
would  affect  practically  the  whole  structure  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  in  the  United  States. 

Under  conditions  as  they  are  at  present,  a  loan  on  cotton  is  not 
mandatory.  But  Inability  to  make  such  a  loan,  throu^  lack  of 
funds,  could  easily  contribute  to  a  price  decline  which  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  make  the  loans  mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  without  taking  further  time  to  read  from 
the  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  letter  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  OTilAHOincY  in  the 
chair) .    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

.DlVARTMENT  OT  ACBICTTLTUKK, 

Washington,  August  3,  1939. 
Hon.  RoBixT  M.  La  Follxtte.  Jr., 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senatob  La  Follette:  In  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  am  sending  you  the  following  information  with  resipect  to  the 
Item  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  was  omitted  from  the  third  deficiency  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

My  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Ocr- 
poration  and  commodity  loans  is  derived  from  the  Agricultural 
Adjxistment  Act  of  1938.  the  Commodity  Credit  Act  of  1938,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Congress,  xinder  the  President's  Reorganization 
Order  No.  2,  transferred  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1.  1939.  Because  this 
transfer  was  so  recent  I,  as  Secretary  of  Agricvilture,  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  congressional  committees  before 
July  1,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  general  farm  program. 

The  appropriation  of  $119,000,000  requested  to  restore  the  capital 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  farm  program.  At  present,  only  $9,000,000  is  avail- 
able for  new  loans  on  agricultural  commodities.  This  appropria- 
tion is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  upon  any  new  un- 
dertaking nor  for  financing  any  transactions  other  than  those 
already  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Conpress.  Moreover,  these 
funds  woiild  not  be  expended  but  would  be  used  for  making  loans 
with  farm  commodities  as  collateral.  In  other  words,  the  appro- 
priation is  merely  to  restore  the  capital  of  the  Corporation  in 
order  that  it  may  continue  to  carry  out  the  program  specifically 
assigned  to  it  by  existing  legislation. 

The  .Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  makes  It  mandatory 
under  certain  circumstances  for  the  Corporation  to  offer  loans 
to  producers  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In  accordance  with  this 
requirement,  a  loan  program  has  already  been  aruiounced  with 
respect  to  the  1939  wheat  crop.  Wheat  is  now  being  marketed 
and,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  loan,  the  price  of  American  wheat 
is  very  substantially  above  world  prices.  Unless  the  $119,000,000 
appropriation  is  made,  the  wheat  loan  probably  coxild  not  be  con- 
tinued through  this  season.  If  the  loan  on  wheat  shoiild  be  dis- 
continued, a  precipitate  drop  in  American  wheat  prices  is  almost 
certain  to  foUow. 

In  the  case  of  com,  arrangements  for  a  loan  normaUy  would  be 
made  In  September,  and  it  Is  virtually  certain  that  a  loan  on  the 
1939  crop  will  be  mandatory.  Moreover,  if  lack  of  funds  should 
make  it  Impossible  to  provide  a  loan  on  the  1939  com  crop,  the  effect 
would  have  widespread  and  disastrovis  results  on  the  whole  of  agri- 
culture. The  extremely  low  corn  prices  which  would  follow  such 
action  would  In  turn  bring  about  sharp  reductions  in  prices  of  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  poultry  and  dairy  products,  cottonseed,  other  feed  grains, 
and  fats  and  oils.  Under  conditions  as  they  are  at  present,  a  loan 
on  cotton  is  not  mandatory.  But  inability  to  make  such  a  loan 
through  lack  of  funds  could  easily  contribute  to  a  price  decline 
which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  make  the  loans  man- 
datory. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
made  loans  on  these  commodities:  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  butter, 
wool,  mohair,  tobacco,  rosin,  tvirpentine,  figs,  peanuts,  rye,  pnmee, 
raisins,  pecans,  and  hops. 

The  existing  loans,  and  estimated  commitments  now  outstanding, 
leave  only  $9,000,000  avaUable  to  the  Corporation  for  additional 
programs.  Including  loans  on  the  1939  crops  of  com,  cotton,  and 
several  other  commodities  whose  producers  will  undoubtedly  be  In 
serioxis  need  of  loans  this  year. 

In  planting  their  crops  this  year,  the  farmers  naturally  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  at  least  all  the  loans  which  Congress  made  man- 
datOTy  under  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  of  1938  would  be 
made  available.  To  fall  to  provide  for  these  loans  would  be 
regarded  by  the  producers,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  breach  of  faith. 


It  would  appear  dUBcnlt,  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculttire  to  take  responslbUity  for  incurring  additional  commit- 
ments on  loans,  even  though  such  loans  are  mandatory  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  if  the  Congress  .should  fall  to  make 
the  appropriations  contemplated  vmder  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Act  to  make  such  commitments  secure.  The'.Commociity 
Credit  Act  of  1938  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  must  replenish  the 
capital  stock  of  Commodity  Credit  as  of  March  81  each  year  If  It 
expects  Commodity  Credit  to  remain  active.  This  view  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  February  14  and  February  21,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  severely  criticized  for  making  an 
emergency  arrangement  last  yetu-  with  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration so  that  In  case  of  need  it  could  make  loans  beyond  Its 
capital  and  authorized  borrowing  power.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  expect  or  desire  a  Cabinet  oflloer  to  take  a 
responslbUity  that  property  belongs  to  the  Congress. 

Abandonment  of  the  faoin-loan  programs  would  remove  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  entire  farm  program,  cavise  a  sharp  decline  In 
farm  prices,  seriously  impair  the  credit  resources  of  farmers,  aiMl 
greatly  reduce  their  ability  to  pay  outstanding  debts  to  banks  and 
Government  agencies.  The  Impact  of  such  a  blow  to  American 
agricultxire  could  be  exp>ected  to  have  rep>ercusslon6  on  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Nation.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  inability  to  continue  and  okake  loans  on  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  remainder  of  1939  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  WAXX.ACB,  Secretary. 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  now  yield  with  pleasure  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  sug- 
gested that  I  have  been  criticizing  the  Secretary.  It  was 
not  in  that  spirit  that  I  presented  my  interrogatory  at  all. 
I  think  the  Secretary  is  living  scrupulously  within  tfae  law, 
and  I  think  the  Secretary  is  a  very  scrupulous  administra- 
tor always.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him.  I  was 
simply  challenged  by  the  repeated  statements  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  that  this  final,  comparatively 
small  appropriation  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
entire  agricultural-relief  situation  from  bogging  down,  and 
I  was  trsring  to  find  out  how  he  could  keep  it  from  bogging 
down  with  $119,000,000  if  he  could  not  keep  it  from  bogging 
down  with  one  and  ooe-half  billion  dollars  which  he  already 
has.  j 

Mr.  President.  I  was  seeking  a  little  light  rather  than 
heat;  and,  so  far  as  the  technical  status  of  the  amendment 
is  ctxicemed,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  fully 
vindicating  it. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Bflchigan 
for  making  his  statement,  and  if  the  reference  to  heat  was 
to  anything  that  I  said,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  mistaken.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  speak  above  the 
hubbub,  the  confusion  and  conversation  which  emanates 
from  the  floor  and  the  galleries  of  this  Chamber.  Let  the 
Senator  rest  easy.  Nothing  was  intended  except  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Bearing  on  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  and  in  order 
that  the  fact  may  appear.  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
report  of  the  committee: 

The  first  appraisal  to  determine  the  net  worth  of  the  Corpora- 
tion was  made  upon  the  basis  of  prices  prevaUing  on  March  31, 
1938,  which  indicated  that  during  the  period  of  operation  of  the 
Corporation  its  capital  had  been  impaired  to  the  extent  of  $94,- 
285,404.73.  That  amount  was  restored  by  an  appropriation  con- 
tained in  the  Second  Deficiency  App>ropriation  Act,  1938,  ap- 
proved June  25,  1938.  The  pending  estimate  Is  in  consequence  of 
an  appraisal  upon  the  basis  of  prices  obtaining  1  year  later, 
March  31,  1939,  and  represents  a  further  Impairment  of  $100,134,- 
474  owing  to  depreciated  values,  and  an  amount  of  $19,485,444 
resulting  from  commodities  taken  over  and  disposed  of,  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  other  nonrecoverable  outlays.  The  three 
amounts  named  represent  a  total  Impairment  of  $213385322 
which  the  Congress  has  been  aaked  to  make  good  within  the  ^laoe 
of  about  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  while  It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  to  an 
extent  of  $213,000,000  funds  have  been  paid  to  farmers  as  a 
result  of  these  loans,  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  may  call 
them  benefits,  they  have  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  taxpayers.    I  think  that  should  be  clearly  understood. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  there 
was  anything  in  this  ngure  of  $119,000,000  which  repre- 
sented a  subsidy  on  exports,  so  far  as  the  Senator  knows? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  not.  I  think  this  amount  of  encour- 
agement may  be  offered  to  the  Senator,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  $119.000.000 — fixing  that  as  a  deficit  in  the  capital — 
does  not  represent  the  situation  today.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  approximately  $50,000,000  in  assets;  so  that  the 
actual  deficit  today  would  be  $50,000,000  less  than  that, 
though  the  statute  which  we  passed  required  the  appraise- 
ment to  be  taken  on  the  31st  of  March.  So  the  figures  they 
bring  to  us  are  of  that  day,  but  their  actual  financial  condi- 
tion today  is  $50,000,000  better  than  it  was  on  the  31st  of 
March. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  May  I  observe  by  way  of  reply,  then,  that. 
as  of  March  31.  the  Secretary  adviS3d  the  House  committee 
that  he  had  $157,000,000  available  for  making  or  imderwrit- 
ing  additional  loans  upon  commodities,  and  if  his  position  Is, 
as  the  Senator  says,  $50,000,000  better  as  of  this  date  than  as 
of  March  31,  he  has  $207,000,000  available. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Of  course,  they  have  made  some  conMnit- 
jnents  since  that  time. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  taking  the  Senator's  figure  of 
$50,000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  us  not  become  confused  between  uncon- 
sumed  loaning  capacity  and  capital.  I  was  talking  to  the 
Senator  about  the  capital  of  the  Corporation;  that  the  capi- 
tal on  the  31st  day  of  March  was  impaired  by  $119,000,000. 
That  4s  the  ofiBcial  figure.  Since  that  time  the  capital  assets, 
or.  rather,  the  commodities  upon  which  they  are  loaning,  have 
increased  in  value,  so  that  if  there  were  an  appraisement  as 
of  today  the  deficiency  would  be  $69,000,000.  not  $119,000,000. 
But  the  law  which  we  passed  required  the  restoration  of  capi- 
tal to  be  made  as  of  the  appraisement  of  the  31st  of  March. 
The  loaning  capacity  of  $900,000,000  in  addition  to  the  capi- 
tal, whether  It  be  much  or  little,  and  the  available  imcon- 
sumed  capacity  varies  as  loans  are  made  and  loans  are  paid. 
I  understand  there  have  been  some  loans  paid. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Or  as  losses  are  taken.  Is  that  not  a 
proper  interpolation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes;  but  the  amount  available  for  leans 
on  a  certain  day  may  increase  or  decrease  without  affecting 
the  capital  structure. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  should  like  to  observe  that  I  have  given  some 
little  attention  to  these  loans,  and  my  xmderstanding  is  that 
the  loans  which  we  have  made  have  resulted  in  great  loss  to 
the  Treasury,  and  have  not  only  impaired  the  capital  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $213,000,000,  but 
losses  have  been  sustained  from  the  loans  which  have  been 
made  under  the  authorization  of  $900,000,000. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, to  say  nothing  of  other  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultvu-e.  will  be  required  to  pay.  not  $213,000,000  but 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams].  I  wish  to  say  that  the  prices  of 
the  farm  commodities  upon  which  loans  have  been  made  are 
fluctuating  in  value.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  an 
accretion  in  value  of  flfty-odd-millicn  dollars,  as  indicated 
by  my  friend,  since  the  appraisal  which  was  made  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  is  the  statement  that  was  made  to  us 
on  yesterday  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ofBcials. 
Mr.  KINO.    But,  assuming  that  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  commodities,  with  the  fluctuations  and 

changes 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  was  in  cotton  largely. 

Mr.  KING.    Yes,  but  we  are  told  now  that  the  price  of 

cotton  will  fall;  that  vuiless  a  further  stimulation  is  given 

by  loans  from  the  Federal  Treasury  the  cotton  losses  will 

increase  and.  of  course,  that  will  involve  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  perhaijs  to  the  amovmt  of  millions  or 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

he  Senator  knows  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  situatidn  rests  upon  the  435  Members 
in  the  House  and  the  96  Mimbers  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  exceptions  i  a  each  body,  among  them  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  may  say  that  I  regret  very 
much  that  we  have  embark<  d  upon  a  policy  something  like 
that  upon  which  Brazil  eml  arked.  Brazil  and  other  coun- 
tries began  to  stimulate  pric  ;s,  and  made  loans  upon  rubber 
and  coffee.  The  result  was  that  she  lost  money.  So  the 
loans  which  we  are  makini  under  what  I  regret  to  term 
the  improvident  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  aggregate  hundreds  of  n  illions  of  dollars,  which  will  add 
to  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  Americ  an  people. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  gli  id  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  spoke  of  the  uncommitted 
fund  of  $131,000,000.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  position 
as  it  is  explained  by  the  v  ce  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Some  time  ago  the  total  funds  not  committed  were  $131,- 
000,000,  less  additional  wh(  at  payments — $100,000,000  had 
already  been  committed  for  wheat — plus  funds  for  the  corn 
program  of  $20,000,000.  plus  $2,000,000  for  delivery  of  cotton 
to  England  under  the  act  cf  Congress  which  was  passed  a 
few  days  ago,  imder  which  ve  exchanged  cotton  for  rubber, 
making  a  total  of  $122  00(.000  which  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  $131,000,000  not  committed.  So  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commod  ty  Credit  Corporation  and  un- 
committed is  $9,000,000.  That  is  why  this  sum  has  to  be 
replenished. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thanh  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  lil  :e  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado a  question.  Within  th ;  past  week  or  10  days  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp>oratlor  has  set  up  within  its  own 
organization  a  revolving  fund  in  order  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  ci.use  those  who  borrow  against 
crops  to  self -insure  by  means  of  the  revolving  fund.  As  a 
result,  a  certain  percentage  has  been  charged  on  each  of 
the  commodities  deposited,  whether  it  be  corn,  wheat,  or 
some  other  commodity.  Pa]  ticularly  has  this  revolving-fund 
insurance  plan  Jjeen  made  applicable  to  corn.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  knaw  of  any  authority  previously 
granted  by  Congress  to  tht  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  which  such  a  step  coild  be  taken? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  p:  etend  to  be  well  enough  advised 
as  to  the  Commodity  Crecit  Act  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question.  I  should  not  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  in 
the  sense  of  convesring  the  Impression  that  such  authority 
does  not  exist.    I  simply  cinnot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Does  it  e  Senator  know  whether  or  not, 
in  appropriations  for  the  C  immodity  Credit  Corporation,  an 
amount  has  been  allocated  for  any  such  purpose,  to  permit 
the  Corporation  to  insure? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  has  been  no  specific  allocation  for 
that  purpose.  The  appropi  iations  have  been  in  lump  sums 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Act, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  lisk  the  Senator  one  further  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  a  fair  question.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  given  authority 
to  create  an  insurance  fund  within  its  own  operations? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  the  Senator  think  the  result  of  that 
insurance  fund  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  think  I'ery  definitely,  "No";  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  peen  making  up  impairments  of 
capital,  or.  as  I  interpret  them,  losses. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Who  is  b<ing  insiu-ed? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  It  seem  i  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
very  definitely  using  Goveriment  funds,  through  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  once  more  t)  compete  with  private  business. 
Hitherto,  that  business  ha^  been  written  by  agents  all  over 
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the  United  States,  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  as  well  as  In 
the  farm  States  generally.  ITieir  business  is  being  cut  into 
in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  ITiere  is  one  part  of  the  business  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  do  not  think  private  industry  would  object 
to  competition.  I  refer  to  making  loans  upon  property  for 
more  than  the  property  is  worth,  and  without  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  borrower  to  pay  back  the  loan.  The 
Government  takes  the  risk,  and  the  lender  has  the  benefit, 
if  there  is  any.  I  do  not  think  any  private  industry  is  being 
cut  out.  If  so.  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  private  industry  to  be 
cut  out. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  know  there  has  been  widespread  com- 
plaint, and  for  that  reason  I  bring  up  the  matter  at  this 
time.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  answered  my  question 
when  he  stated  that  to  his  knowledge  no  part  of  the  funds 
is  being  used  to  restore  losses  which  occur  by  reason  of  any 
such  program.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  THe  Senator  will  have  to  make  the  obser- 
vation as  a  statement  rather  than  as  a  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  said,  so  far  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  may  make  it  as  a  statement. 
I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]  is  imavoidably  absent  from  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment.  I  desire  to  have  the  clerk  read  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  what  amoimt  is  available  for  the 
purpose  of  loans,  and  the  lending  capacity  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Eon.  AI3EN  W.  Barklet, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deas  Senator  Barkl£t:  Various  Inquiries  now  being  received  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Information  with  respect  to 
the  lending  capacity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Indi- 
cate the  necessity  that  an  effort  be  made  to  clarify  this  Bomewhat 
complex  and  technical  subject.  This  letter  is  being  addressed  to 
you  with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  need  for  a  readily  understandable  explanation  of 
the  situation. 

The  lending  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  not 
definitely  fixed  by  statute;  but  the  capital  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  amount  which  it  can  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  arc  fixed  by  law.  The  statutes  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  however,  make  no  reference  to  the 
power  or  lack  cf  j)ower  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow  on  its  own 
credit.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Act  of 
1938.  the  Corporation's  capital  is  fixed  at  •100.000.000  and  its 
maximum  borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is 
limited  to  $900,000,000.  Consequently,  and  aside  from  major  ques- 
tions of  policy,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lacks  definite 
congressional  authorization  to  make  loans,  or  guarantee  loans 
made  by  banks  to  farmers,  in  a  total  amount  In  excess  of  the 
Corporation's  unimpaired  capital  and  authorized  power  to  borrow 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year  the  Corporation,  in  carrying  out  the  mandatory  loan 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  made  or 
gtiarantced  loans^  in  excess  of  its  unimpaired  capital  and  author- 
ized borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  keep  itself  in  a  position  in  which  In  case  of  need  the  Corpo- 
ration could  meet  all  its  obligations  fully  and  promptly,  it  made 
a  temporary  arrangement  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration under  which  it  could,  if  necessary,  obtain  such  additional 
funds  as  might  be  required  to  liquidate  its  obligations — which  are 
callable  on  demand  by  the  lending  banks — by  the  sale  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp>oratlon  of  $150,000,000  of  the  loans 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Subsequently,  there  was  severe  criticism  In  various  conunlttee 
hearings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  only  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  making  and  guaranteeing  a  total 
amoimt  of  loans  that  was  in  excess  of  its  vmimpaired  capital  and 
its  authorized  borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  making  It 
financially  safe  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  so  extend 
Its  lending  power  by  agreeing.  In  case  of  need,  to  pxirchase  up  to 
•150.000,000  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans. 

In  order,  therefore,  imder  the  existing  circumstances,  for  the 
Corporation  to  remain  In  a  position  to  meet  its  obligations 
promptly  and  fully,  and  to  conform  to  what  has  been  Interpreted 
by  some  Members  of  Congress  as  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
that  the  Corporation  shall  not  incur  total  obligations  In  excess  of 
Its  imlmpalred  capital  and  authorized  borrowing  p>ower  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  Statea,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Corpo- 


ration to  discontinue  making  loans  whenever  the  sum  of  Its  total 
obligations  became  equal  to  its  tmlmpaired  capital  and  authorized 
borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of  the  Umted  States. 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  financial  position  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  keeping  its  books,  the  Corporation  follows  the  practice  of 
making  an  allocation  of  an  estimated  amount  of  the  loan  that 
will  be  incurred  under  each  commodity  program  at  the  time  a  loan 
Is  authorized.  At  the  prese^it  time  the  records  of  the  Corporation 
show  unallocated  funds  of  $131,000,000.  This  takes  Into  account 
various  allocations,  including  an  Item  of  $50,000,000  originally 
estimated  for  wheat  loans.  Since  this  wheat-loan  allocation  was 
made,  however,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  primarily  on  account 
of  improved  crop  prospects  and  declining  prices,  an  additional 
$100,000,000  would  be  required  in  order  to  complete  the  loan  pro- 
gram on  wheat.  It  is  also  estimated  that  two  other  Items  which 
have  not  yet  been  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
(namely,  the  contemplated  program  tor  the  resealing  of  the  1938 
corn  and  the  exp>ense  to  be  Incurred  for  the  dehvery  of  cotton  and 
acceptance  of  rubber  tmder  the  British  exchange  agreement  recently 
ratified  by  the  Senate)  would  require  an  additional  $22,000,000  of 
funds.  Consequently,  when  the  current  book  figure  of  $131,000,000 
of  \uiaUocated  funds  is  adjusted  for  the  sum  of  the  three  Items 
noted  above — that  Is.  $122,000,000 — there  remains  at  the  present 
time  a  balance  available  to  the  Corporation  of  only  $9,000,000  with 
which  to  make  various  loans  on  1939  crops.  Including  the  1939  crop* 
of  cotton  and  com  on  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  com- 
modity loans  are  mandatory  tmder  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  If  the  commodity  loans,  which  are  a 
basic  foundation  in  the  farm  program,  are  to  be  carried  out  In 
1939,  It  is  necessary  either  for  Congress  to  restore  the  impaired 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  increase  Its  t)or- 
rowlng  power,  or  for  the  Corporation  to  proceed,  despite  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  mentioned  with  respect  to  both  financial 
policy  and  the  intent  of  at  least  some  Members  of  Congress,  to 
Incur  obligations  In  excess  of  Its  unimpaired  capital  and  its  author- 
ized borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  responsible  Cabinet  officer  under  the  law  for  the  activities 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  I  should  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant, in  view  of  the  considerations  to  which  attention  has  been 
called,  to  direct  the  Corporation  to  Incur  obligations  In  excess  of 
Its  unimpaired  capital  and  Its  authorized  borrowing  power  on  th© 
credit  of  the  United  States.  However,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  th© 
Honorable  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  on  August  3.  1939.  a  copy 
of  which  Lb  enclosed.  I  imdertook  to  set  forth  the  disastrous  effects 
that  an  abandonment  of  the  farm-loan  programs  could  be  expected 
to  have  on  both  American  agriculture  and  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

HnntT  A.  Waixacs, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires to  speak.  I  wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  any  ques- 
tion raised  about  it;  no  Senator  has  objected  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McKET.TiAR.  I  understand  that,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  47.  after  line  1,  under  the 
heading  "Treasury  Department",  it  Is  proposed  to  insert: 

Restoration,  capital  Impairment.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion: To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  restore  the  amount  of  the  capital  Impairment 
of  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  as  of  March  81,  1939.  by 
contribution  to  the  Corporation  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
IS&Tch  8.  1938  (Public.  No.  442.  75tli  Cong.),  fiscal  year  1940, 
$119,599,918.05. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
demands  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  now  make  the  point  of  order  that 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

llie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following.  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Bridges 

Clark,  Uo. 

Olbwn  - 

Andrews 

Brown 

Concally 

Gumey 

Asburst 

Bulow 

Danaher 

Bale 

Austin 

Burke 

Davis 

Harrison 

BaUey 

Byrnes 

Downey 

Hatch 

Bankhead 

Capper 

Ellcnder 

Hayden 

Barkley 

Chavez 

Oeorge 

Herring 

Borah 

Clark.  Idaho 

Oerry 

Johnson,  Calif 

MUler 

Schwartz 

Truman 

Mlnton 

ScbweUenlMCh 

Tydlngs 

Mumy 

Sbeppard 

Vandenberg 

Neely 

Shlpstead 

Van  Nuys 

Nye 

Smith 

Wagner 

O'lCaboney 

Stewart 

Pepper 

Taft 

Wheeler 

Plttnum 

Thomas.  Okla. 

White 

Raddlffe 

Thomas,  Utah 

Reed 

Tobey 

BlUMll 

Townsend 
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Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

La  FOUette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Mead 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Seventy-three  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  there  is  a  quorum  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee restoring  the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEIAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass).  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  jvinior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Holjiah]  and  wUl  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  OuTKEY].  If  he  were  present  and  privileged  to  vote,  he 
would  vote  "yea."   If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan].  I  imderstand  that,  if  present, 
he  would  vote  as  I  am  about  to  vote.  I  am  therefore  at 
liberty  to  vote,  and  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  NYE.  I  aniiounce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  FrazkrI 
is  unavoidably  absent.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashtjkst]  is  detained  because  of 
illness  in  his  family.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative). 
I  transfer  my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNaryJ  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI 
and  permit  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Hill]  is  necessarily 
absent.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holman],  if  present,  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gttffey],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Smathers]  are  unavoidably 
detained.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  these 
Senators  woxild  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByudI  is  detained  in  one 
of  the  Government  departments  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Holt],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Reynolds],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh]  are  also  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  not  advised 
how  these  Senators  would  vote  if  present  and  voting. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1  has  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  . 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  61,  nays  7,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 61 


Adams 

Borah 

Clark.  Idaho 

Ellender 

Andrews 

Brown 

Clark.  Mo. 

George 

Austin 

Bulow 

ConnaUy 

Glbeon 

Bailey 

Burke 

Danaher 

Oumey 

Bankhead 

Byrnes 

Davis 

Harrison 

Barkley 

Capper 

Downey 

Hatch 
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Hayden 

Maloney 

Raddlffe 

Thomas,  Utah 

Herring 

Mead 

Reed 

Truman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Miller 

RusseU 

Tydlngs 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Mmton 

Schwartz 

Vandenberg 

La  PoUette 

Murray 

Schwellenbach 

Van  Nuys 

Lee 

Neely 

Sbeppard 

Wagner 

Lucas 

Nye 

Shlpstead 

Wheeler 

Lundeen 

O'Mfthoney 

Smith 

McCarran 

Pepper 

Stewart 

McKellar 

Plttman 

: 

Thomas,  Okla. 
lAYS— 7 

Bridges 

Ha]e 

Taft 

White 

Gerry 

Lodge 

Townsend 

NOT 

VOTING— 28 

Ashurst 

Donahey 

Holman 

Overton 

Barbour 

Prazler 

Holt 

Reynolda 

Bilbo 

Gillette 

Hughes 

Slattery 

Bone 

Glass 

King 

Smathers 

Byrd 

Gre«?n 

Logan 

Tobey 

Caraway  - 

Guffey 

McNary 

Walsh 

Chavez 

Hill 

Norrls 

WUey 

So  the  amendment  of  tl  e  committee  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 


louse  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 

reaping  clerks,   announced   that   the 

amendment  the  following  bill  and 


Sei  ate : 


A  message  from  the 
Calloway,   one  of   its 
House  had  parsed  without 
joint  resolution  of  the 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  amen£ 
Banlcruptcy  Act,  as  amenped 
f erred  claims;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resdlution 
Congress  to  an  agreemen 
Missouri  establishing  a  bo  indary 

The  message  also  annoimced 
the  bill  (S.  1042)  for  the 
Corporation,  with  an  amehdment 
concurrence  of  the  Senati; 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
aJBxed  his  signature  to  ths  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 


resolution,  and  they  were 


subsection  (n),  section  77,  of  the 
concerning  payment  of  pre- 

giving  the  consent  of  the 
between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
between  said  States, 
that  the  House  had  passed 
relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation 
in  which  it  requested  the 


signed  by  the  Vice  President: 


S.  821.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Charles  L.  Kee; 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  iBlief  of  Anna  H.  Rosa; 

S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  fellef  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  F.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge; 

H.R.  777.  An  act  for  thfc  relief  of  Banks  Business  College; 

H.  R.  875.  An  act  for  thi   relief  of  Okie  May  Fegley; 

H.  R.  1693.  An  act  to  c  onfer  jurisdiction  on  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  certain  claiman  5  who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at  or 
near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte  County,  and  Sugar  Lake  in  Bu- 
chanan County,  in  the  Slate  of  Missouri,  during  the  month 
of  March  1934;  1 

H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  trie  relief  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions;  J 

H.R. 2452.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  George  Slade; 

H.  R.  2752.  An  act  to  in  elude  within  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  certain  lands  ownel  or  in  course  of  acquisition  by  the 
United  States; 

H.R. 2990.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Civiban  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  June  28,  1937,  as  amended; 

H.R. 3104.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Kyle  Blair; 

H.  R.  3224.  An  act  creat  ng  the  Louisiana- Vicksburg  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said 
Commission ;  and  authoriz  mg  said  Commission  and  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  to  purchi  ise,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  R  ver  at  or  near  Delta  Point,  La., 
and  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 

H.R. 3375.  An  act  to  aithorize  M.  H.  Gildow  to  construct 
a  free,  movable,  pontoon  footbridge  across  Muskingum  River 
Canal  at  or  near  Beverly,  fOhio; 

H.R. 3409.  An  act  to  bmend  the  act  of  June  15,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1516),  authoriziig  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Natiofial  Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4085.  An   act  for 
agents  and  employees  of 


the  relief  of  certain  disbursing 
the  Indian  Service: 
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H.  R.  4260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney; 

H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day; 

H.R. 4938.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved  June  26. 
1935,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  natic»ial  memorial  military 
park  at  and  in  the  vlciuity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.  R.  4998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  1921; 

H.R. 5625.  An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  seeds;  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  to  require  cer- 
tain standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds; 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 5747.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest ; 

H.  R.  6049.  An  act  authorizing  the  village  of  Cassville. 
Wis.,  or  its  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Cassville, 
Wis.,  and  to  a  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Guttenberg, 
Iowa; 

H.  R.  6353.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  acting  by  and  through  any  agency 
or  commission  thereof,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  or  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 

H.  R.  6435.  An  act  to  authorize  cancelation  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl; 

H.R. 6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6479.  An  act  amending  section  2857  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser; 

H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport  narcotic 
drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  secur- 
ities, and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Government  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act; 

H.  R.  6634.  An  act  amending  previous  flood-control  acts, 
and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6664.  An  act  to  admit  the  American -owned  barges 
Prari  and  Palpa  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating  to  the  retirement  of  employees 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
June  20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  33, 
sec.  763).  as  amended,  apply; 

H.R. 6874.  An  act  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sec.  38),  and  amend  sections 
4885  and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35, 
sees.  41  and  78) ; 

H.R. 6878.  An  act  to  amend  section  4894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  37) ; 

H.  R.  7089.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a  medal 
to  Howard  Hughes  In  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  aviation: 

H.R. 7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934 
ed.,  tiUe  46.  sec.  481); 

H.  R.  7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
ed.,  title  46,  sec.  464) ;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Major  Gen- 
eral William  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

PATKENT  OP  ATTORNEY'S  PEES  PROM  OSAGK  TRIBAL  PUNDe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CMahonxt  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives disagreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 


(H.  R.  4117)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorney's  fees 
from  Osage  tribal  funds,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wreeleb,  and  Mr. 
Shipstead  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

i* 

third  depicienct  appropriations 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee,  on  page  47, 
after  line  2. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ' 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  heading  "Coast 
Guard",  on  page  50,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

The  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  fiscal  year  1940,  for  fuel 
and  water,  outfits,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  stations,  repairs  to 
vessels,  conununication  lines,  and  contingent  expenses,  and  such 
portion  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Lightho\ise  Service,  fiscal  year 
1940,  for  general  expenses  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  the  approval  of  the  President  may  determine  shall 
be  transferred  and  consolidated  Into  an  appropriation  "General 
expenses,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  1940." 

The  appropriation  for  salaries.  Office  of  the  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  such  portion  at 
the  appropriation  for  salaries.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  fiscal  year 
1940.  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  approTai 
of  the  President  may  determine,  shall  be  transferred  and  consoli- 
dated into  an  Rppropriation  "Salaries,  Office  of  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  1940." 

The  appropriation  for  civilian  employeea.  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  fiscal  year  1940.  and  such  portions  of  the  approprlatione  for 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  fiscal  year  1940,  for  salaries,  lighthoiose 
vessels;  salaries,  keepers  of  lighthouses;  and  salaries,  Lighthouse 
Se.nrice,  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  may  determine,  shall  be  transferred  and 
consolidated  into  an  appropriation  "Civilian  employees.  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  1940." 

Each  of  the  foregoing  consolidated  appropriations  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  the  purposes  of  the  several  Individual  appropriations 
transferred  and  consolidated  therein,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  on  expenditures  for  particular  objects  contained  in  the 
texts  of  such  individual  appropriations:  Prot-ided,  That  whenever 
clvUian  employees  of  the  Coast  Guard  shaU  acquire,  dvirlng  the 
fiscal  yeiir  1940,  a  military  status  In  the  Coast  Guard,  funds  for 
their  pay  and  allowances  may  be  transferred  from  the  consoli- 
dated appropriation  "Civilian  employees.  United  States  Coast  Ouard. 
1940,"  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  B\n-e»u  of  the 
Budget,  to  the  appropriation  "Pay  and  aUowances.  United  Statea 
Coast  Guard." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  70,  after  line  8,  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

(b)  For  the  payment  of  the  following  claims,  certified  to  be 
due  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  tmder  appropriations  the 
balances  of  which  have  been  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874  (31  U.  8.  C. 
713),  and  under  appropriations  heretofore  treated  as  permanent, 
being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  prior  years,  un- 
less otherwise  stated,  and  which  have  been  certified  to  Congress 
imder  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  7.  1884  (6  U.  8.  C.  266),  as 
fully  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  114,  Seventy -sixth 
Congress,  there  is  appropriated  as  follows: 

Legislative:  For  contingent  expenses.  Library  of  Congress.  tlSO. 

Independent  Offices:  For  Federal  CivU  Works  AdmlslBtratlon. 
t80.76. 

For  salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Communications  Oommls- 
slon.  t47.70. 

For  maintenance  of  air-navigation  facilities.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  $1231. 

For  maintenance,  National  Institute  of  Health.  $20.60. 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  public  buildings,  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  National  Park  Service,  $3. 

For  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  $40. 

For  medical  and  hospital  services,  Veterans'  Bureau,  $1. 

For  salaries  luX  expenses.  Veterans'  Admlnlrtration.  #76.70. 
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Department  erf  Agrlcultxire:    For   salaries  and  expenses.   Forest 
Service.  •46.60.  ,^      ,    ^ 

For   salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service  12.35. 

For    salaries    and    expenses.    Bureau    of    Entomology    and    Plant 
Quarantine.  95  cenU.  „       ,        .„-  -= 

For  plant  reserve  stations.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  $36.65. 

For  grasshopper  control,  $7.50. 

For  working  fund.  Agriculture,  Anlnud  Industry   (Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration),  $116.13. 

For  loans  and  relief  In  stricken  agrictiltural  areas   (transfer  to 
Agriculture).  $1,506.90. 

For    loans   to    farmers   In   drought-    and    storm-stricken    areas, 
emergency  relief.  $13.42. 

For  conservation   and  use   of  agricultural   land  resources.   De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  $56.09. 

For  elimination  of  diseased  cattle.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
$315. 

For  exportation  and  domestic  cor  sumption  of  agrlcultxutd  com- 
modities. Department  of  Agriculture,  $255.38. 

For  National  Industrial   Recovery   Resettlement  Administration, 
submarglnal  lands    (transfer  to   Agriculture).  $2,403.40. 

Department  of  Commerce:  For  alr-navigatlon  facilities,  $92.25. 

For  National  Industrial  Recovery.  Commerce.  Aeronautics,  $88.80. 

District  of  Columbia:  For  Freedmen's  Hospital.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $234.  ,  r.  .,    r. 

Emergency  relief:    For  emergency  relief.  Agriculture.   Soil  con- 
servation Service,  flood  control,  and  other  conservation,  $3336. 

For  emergency  relief.  Resettlement  Administration,  sanitation, 
prevention  of  soil  erosion,  etc..  $3,698.70. 

For  emergency  relief.  Navy,  yards  and  docks,  $5.56. 

For  emergency  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration  (non-Federal 
projects  approved  prior  to  June  22.  1936).  $78.58. 

For  emergency  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration,  assistance 
for  educational,  professional,  and  clerical  persons.  $122.10. 

For  emergency  relief.  Emergency  Conservation  Work.  War. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  $630.90. 

For  emergency  relief.  Emergency  Conservation  Work.  Interior, 
Indians,  miscellaneous  projects.  Indian  reservations,  $75. 

For  emergency  relief.  War.  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  etc., 
$3  55. 

For  emergency  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration,  grants  to 

SUtes.   etc..   $110  82.  _      ,         ^.  ^ 

For  emergency  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration,  highways, 

roads,  and  streets.  $141.03.  .^    .   ._    *.         „  »,,,^ 

For    emergency    reUef,    Works    Progress    Administration,    public 

"fot  emergency  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration,  public 
Utilities,  etc..  $16440.  ^  „  „       », 

Department  of  the  Interior:  For  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  oi 
Biological  Survey.  $9.48. 

For  salaries.  General  Land  OOce.  $70.  ,  «.  w  o.„,„. 

For  National  Industrial  Recovery.  Interior.  National  Park  Service, 
recreational  demonstration  projects,  $54,330.24. 

For  irrigation,  Indian  reservations  $117.09, 

For  Indian  school  support,  $2,001.85. 

For  Indian  school  buildings,  38  cents.  .  ,  ^.  ^^«^„ 

rot  support  of  Indians  and  administration  of  Indian  property, 

$7  98 

For  conservation  of  health  among  Indians,  $91.41. 

For  Indian  agency  buildings,  $19  58. 

Department  of  Jxistice:  For  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  mar- 
shals. United  States  coxu^.  $159.62.  „,„-„ 

For  fees  of  Jurors  and  witnesses.  United  States  cotirts.  $15.78. 

For  support  of  United  States  prisoners.  $239. 

For  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  $3. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses.  United  States  covu-ts.  $21.36. 

Department  of  Labor:  For  salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  $38.35. 

Navy  Department:  For  pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation.  Navy, 

$19,430  44. 

For  pay  of  the  Navy,  $216.83. 

For  maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  $146.96. 
For  pay.  Marine  Corps,  $17.63. 
Ftor  general  expenses.  Marine  Corps.  $16.65. 
For  aviation.   Navy.  $62,159.71. 

For  increase  of  the  Navy,  emergency  construction,  $119,223.65. 
For  organizing  the  Naval  Reserve.  $3  92. 
.     For  miscellaneous  expenses.  Navy.  $1.84. 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  Bvu^au  of  Ordnance,  $126.- 

61504. 

For  payment  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  countries  due  to  appreciation  of  foreign  currencies  (Navy), 
$60.45. 

Treasury  Department:  For  collecting  the  internal  revenue.  $3.51, 

For  fuel  and  water.  Coast  Guard.  $6. 

For  compensation  of  employees.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. $2  72 

For  increase  of  compensation.  Treasvur  Department,  81  cents. 
-^    For  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
t4  83 

For  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs,  $330. 

War  Department:  For  general  appropriations.  Quartermaster 
Corps.   $4.68549. 

For  pay  of  the  Army,  $873,61. 
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For  pay  of  the  Army.  $784  .PO. 

For  arming,  equipping,  and  training  the  National  Guard,  $6.60. 

For  Army  transportation,  $121.23. 

For  National  Guard.  $112(8. 

For  Increase  of  ccmpensatlo  q.  Military  Establishment,  $56.1L 

For  barracks  and  quarters,   $21.86. 

For  Reserve  Officers'  Tralni  ig  Corps,  $18.77. 

For  Organized  Reserves,  $4  95. 

For  ordnance  service  and  luppUes.  Army.  $8.15. 

For  travel  of  the  Army,  $5,52, 

For  clothing  and  equipage,  $3.45. 

For  clothing  and  equipage.  Army.  $57.42. 

For  emergency  conservatlcQ  fund   (transfer  to  War,  act  March 
81.  1933).  $198.16. 

For  emergency  conservatlo^i  fund  (transfer  to  War,  act  June  19, 
1934).  $281.18. 

For  emergency  conservatU  n  work    (transfer  to  War,   act   June 
22.  1936).  $2,256  02. 

For  emergency  conservatioo  work  (transfer  to  War,  act  Febru- 
ary 9.   1937),  $4,451.47. 

For  loans  and  relief  In  str]:ken  agricultural  areas  (transfer  from 
emergency  conservation  worl    to  War,  act  June  19.  1934).  $1.68. 

^ostal    Service     (out     of    the    postal 
carriers,  $24.68. 
mall.  $30.63. 


Post    Office    Department 
revenues)  :  For  city-delivery 
For  Indemnities,  domestic 


upon  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 


Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr. 
amendments  been  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER 
have  all  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr 
amendment  and  ask  forjjts  adoption 

The    PRESIDING   OP^CER.     The 
amendment. 

The  Chxef  Clkrk.    At 


For  rent,  light,  and  fuel.  1450. 

For  Rural  Delivery  Service    $25.04. 

For  Star  Route  Service.  $185. 

For  transportation  of  equipment  and  supplies.  $80.69. 

For  vehicle  service.  $11.96, 

For  village-delivery  service ,  $4.90. 

Total,  audited  claims,  sect  on  204  (b) .  $410,297.84.  together  with 
such  additional  sum  due  to  Increases  In  rates  of  exchange  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  claims  1  n  the  foreign  currency  as  specified  In 
certain  of  the  settlements  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Pres:  dent,  I  ask  that  the  judgments  and 
audited  claims  may  be  tre  ited  as  one  amendment,  and  passed 


The  Senator  from  Colorado 


makes  a  request  for  unsnimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments covering  judgment  claims  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
Without  objection,  it  is  w  ordered,  and  without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  agrepd  to  en  bloc. 

President,  have  all  the  committee 

to? 

The  committee  amendments 


President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 


clerk  will  state  the 


the  proper  place  in  the  bill  it  Is 


proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  the  rates  of  pay 
for  persons  engaged  upon  any  projects  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  moneys  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  rates  o:  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  same  locality  as  determined  by  the  Government  agency  having 
charge  of  or  which  has  advanced  moneys  for  such  project. 


Mr 


President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 


Mr.  McCARRAN. 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Prefident- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  yi  :ld  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  did  no ;  ask  the  Senator  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Pre  ildent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Sena  ;or  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranJ. 
The  Senator  from  Coloralo  [Mr.  AoamsI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  di  >  not  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  cannot  have  an  amendment 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  keep  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  When  the  question  was  pre- 
sented, the  Senator  from  Colorsulo  addressed  the  Chair,  and 
he  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  r  se  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  [CER.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  cffered  the  amendment,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  address  the  Senate  on  my  tonend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Senator  offered  the 
amendment,  then  asked  that  the  question  be  stated.  The 
Chair  stated  the  question.  When  the  Senator  took  that 
step,  he  surrendered  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado immediately  claimed  the  floor,  and  was  recognized 
by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Senator  from  Nev-ada 
desire  to  address  the  Senate?  If  so,  I  will  ask  recognition 
after  he  concludes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  a  rule  to  Invcdce.  I  ask  him  to  invoke  it  now, 
otherwise  I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Downey 

McKellar 

Shlpstead 

Andrews 

George 

McNary 

Smith 

Austin 

Gerry 

Maloncy 

Stewart 

Bailey 

Oibeon 

Mead 

Taft 

BanKhead 

Gumey     ^ 

MUler 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Barkley 

Hale 

Minton 

Thomas,  Utah 

Borah 

Harrison 

Murray 

Tobey 

Bridges 

Hatch 

Neely 

Townsend 

Brown 

Hayden 

Nye 

Truman 

Bulow 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Tydlngs 

Burke 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Overton 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

VanNuys 

Capper 

King 

Plttman 

Wagner 

Chavez 

La  Follette 

RadclUTe 

Walsh 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lee 

Reed 

Wheeler 

Clark.  Mo. 

Lodge 

Russell 

White 

Conn  ally 

Lucas 

Schwartz 

Danaher 

Lundeen 

Schwellenbach 

Davis 

McCarran 

Sheppard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Trttman  In  the  chair). 
Seventy-three  Senators  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  Is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  held  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions  on  this  particular  subject. 
I  shall  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  but  a  few 
minutes  in  the  concluding  hours  of  this  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  proposal  the  adoption  of  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  vital  to  the  lowly  and  the  humble  in  the  United 
States  today.  That  I  am  right  in  my  idea  has  been  empha- 
sized by  events  which  have  happened  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  toilers  of  this  country  builded  a  structure, 
and  they  built  it  out  of  their  own  experience.  That  struc- 
ture I  choose  to  call,  and  American  life  has  chosen  to  call  it, 
the  wage  structure  of  this  country.  The  wage  structure  of 
America  has  been  builded  out  of  experience  in  which  the  lives 
of  the  workers  of  this  country  have  been  ex];>ended  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

During  the  first  debate  on  this  subject  a  very  able  Senator 
interrupted  me  to  say,  "Would  you  insist  on  the  plumbers  of 
this  country  receiving  $12  a  day  for  their  wage?"  The  an- 
swer to  that  was,  "Yes;  l)ecause  the  annual  average  wage  for 
the  average  journeyman  plumber  in  this  country,  as  disclosed 
by  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  himdred  dollars  a  year."  So  when  we  battle  for  an 
hourly  wage,  when  we  battle  for  a  standard  wage,  when  we 
battle  for  a  wage  in  keeping  with  that  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  workers  of  this  country,  we  are  battling  for  some- 
thing which  is,  perhaps,  far  less  than  any  one  of  us  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  would  consider  worth  while 
working  for.  Yet  the  journeyman  plumber  of  today  not  only 
supports  himself  upon  an  annual  average  wage  of  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  he  supports  the  bosrs 
and  girls  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  his  own  children,  his 
own  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  proposes  to  sustain  that 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  toilers  of  America  through 
half  a  century  of  experience,  and  prevent  tearing  down  the 
wage  structure  of  this  country,  but  to  maintain  it  so  that 
American  life — and  when  I  say  American  life,  I  mean  the  life 


of  the  average  worker  of  this  country — shall  be  sustained  in 
keeping  with  that  struggle  which  has  been  made  by  the  toilers 
of  America  during  all  of  this  period. 

Mr.  WAGNER.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
it  is  not  his  view  that  if  the  Government,  upon  projects 
Identical  with  those  \«Wch  may  be  constructed  by  private 
industry,  pays  a  wage  for  similar  work  which  is  one-half,  or 
even  less  than  one-half,  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage,  it  will 
not  in  time  drag  down  the  wages  set  by  years  of  struggle  by 
the  workers  in  private  industry? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
the  question.  I  propose  to  answer  it  somewhat  at  length,  be- 
cause I  had  the  thought  in  mind  and  I  desire  to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Since  the  Senator  has  the  thought  in  mind, 
let  me  give  him  a  specific  case,  so  that  we  will  not  be  talking 
merely  about  surmises. 

It  may  very  weD  be  that  one  school  project  is  being  built 
by  a  municipality  under  the  regular  contract  system,  which 
requires  the  payment  to  bricklayers  or  carpenters  of  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wage,  and  that  a  few  blocks  away  another 
schoolhouse  is  being  constiaicted  imder  Works  Progress,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  built  so  close  to  the  other 
project,  and  that  both  projects,  in  a  sense,  are  built  for  the 
municipality,  in  one  case  the  wages  may  be  one-half  or  even 
less  than  one-half  the  wages  being  paid  on  the  other  school 
project.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  with  me  that  such  a 
situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist  without  eventually 
affecting  the  wages  which  private  Industry  pays,  and  drag- 
ging down  the  standards  fixed  after  years  of  struggle  by  the 
workers  In  the  particular  industry. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
not  only  for  propounding  the  question  and  thus  shedding 
light  on  the  thought,  but  for  his  suggestions.  His  mind  and 
mine  have  nu  along  this  channel  together  for  many  years. 
We  worked  together  when  we  first  started  on  this  great 
movement  to  sustain  the  prevailing  wage  in  America.  I 
know  we  shall  work  together  in  the  effort  to  have  It  sus- 
tained on  projects  constructed  with  Government  aid. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  go  a  little  further  than  the  thought 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  today 
«uid  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the  greatest  employer  of 
labor  in  the  world.  I  am  not  taking  in  too  much  territory 
when  I  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
world.  If  the  greatest  employer  of  labor  on  all  the  earth 
is  about  to  step  in  and  even  Inferentially  to  tear  down  the 
wage  structure  which  has  been  builded  out  of  blood  and 
brawn  and  determination  for  half  a  century,  then  what  will 
become  of  private  industry?  Of  course  private  Industry,  the 
minor  factor,  as  compared  with  labor,  the  major  factor,  will 
Immediately  say,  "Well,  if  the  Government  will  not  pay  this 
wage  why  shall  we  pay  it?  If  the  Government  will  not  pay 
a  dollar  an  hour  to  plumbers  In  America  why  should  private 
industry  pay  It?"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  jour- 
neyman plumbers  in  America  may  be  only  earning  the 
meager  sum  of  $1,500  per  ye&r. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  today  to  say  that 
none  of  the  excuses  which  have  heretofore  been  offered  shall 
prevail  against  the  amendment  because  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  question  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  to  set  aside  a  nile. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  America,  in  the  name  of 
the  toilers  of  the  country.  In  the  name  of  the  greatest  glory 
of  those  who  work,  let  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  set  aside 
the  rule,  so  that  the  amendment  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  even  though  at  this  time  I  realize 
that  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
present.  Many  Senators,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  gone.  The  session  has  been  long.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may.  is  it  not  time  for  those  who  are  here  to 
respond  to  this  call  of  labor,  that  America  may  announce  to 
the  world  that  labor  in  this  cotmtry,  whl^  has  struggled 
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for  over  half  a  century  to  establish  a  wage  in  keeping  with 
the  American  standard  of  living,  shall  not  be  voted  down  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  even  under  a  rule? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
made  a  motion.  He  also  accompanied  his  motion  originally 
with  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule.  I  ask  whether  or  not  that 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  is  the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  the  motion  on  the  amendment  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  by  filing  his 
notice  of  intention  to  suspend  the  rule  has  given  notice  to 
the  Senate  that  he  knows  that  his  amendment  is  not  proper 
unless  the  rule  is  suspended. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  the  only  matter  pending 
.   before  the  Senate  is  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  so  rules. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  the  Chair  ruled.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  on  the  floor  today  as  the  servant  of  a  great 
committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  an  em- 
inent member.  That  committee  has  given  orders  to  those 
who  appaar  upon  the  floor  in  charge  of  the  bill  as  to 
what  they  shall  do.  The  rule  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows: 

Any  member  or  ex-oflaclo  member  at  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  who  has  In  charge  an  appropriation 
bill  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  points  of  order 
against  any  amendment  offered  In  violation  of  the  Senate  rvilea 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  such   appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  Mr.  President;  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  may  we  have  better  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  has  been  trying 
diligently  to  obtain  order,  but  there  cannot  be  order  in  the 
Senate  so  long  as  Senators  are  to  have  conferences  all  over 
the  floor  and  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  engage  In 
conversation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate 
more  skillful  in  parliamentary  procedure  than  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  There  is  no  one  better  informed  as  to 
his  rights.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  embarrassment 
which  he  causes  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  when 
he  presents  an  amendment  which  he  knows  conflicts  with 
the  rule  and  compels  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
take  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  I  wish  to  finish  the  statement  if  I  may. 
It  Is  a  very  brief  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  as  frequently  and  as  earnestly 
and  as  consistently  for  prevailing-wage  provisions  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  think  I  voted  with  him  when 
he  made  his  first  motion,  and  I  have  since  continued  to  do 
so.  I  voted  with  him  when  the  relief  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  agree  in  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  I 
may  do  so  in  his  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  I  propose  to  vote  with  the  Senator  to 
suspend  the  rule.  If  the  rule  is  suspended.  I  propose  to  vote 
for  his  amendment.  But  I  am  here  under  orders  from  him 
and  from  22  other  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  the  option  to  surrender  my  position  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  decline  to  present  the  bill 
on  the  floor  as  the  representative  of  the  committee,  or  to 
follow  the  orders  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  recognizes  the 
propriety  and  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  rule  by  having 
filed  his  notice. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  one  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  could  have  met  the  situation.  He  could  have 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  asked  that 
committee  to  change  its  rule  so  as  to  exempt  the  chairman 
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of  the  subcommittee  from  m  aking  his  point  of  order, 
is  a  thing  which  has  been  dme  with  some  frequency. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Is  it  no|  true  that  yesterday  I  filed  this 
very  motion  and  notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  with 
the  subcommittee  and  askeq  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  Sehate? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  was  present  in  the  subcommittee 
and  had  ample  opportunity.  The  Senator  was  present  this 
morning  in  the  full  commi  tee.  The  Senator  knows  that 
never  at  any  time  has  he  ri  ceived  anything  but  the  fullest 
hearing  and  been  shown  the  utmost  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Pre  lident,  the  able  Senator  does  not 
answer  my  question.  Is  it  no  ;  true  that  yesterday  I  presented 
myself  before  the  subcommittee  and  presented  my  amend- 
ments and  asked  that  I  migi  it  be  permitted  to  present  them 
to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Of  course,  the  Senator  has  that  privilege. 
The  Senator  did  not  ask  hat  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  should  instm  zt  its  chairman  not  to  make  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  vrill  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
rule  of  long  standing  in  the  j  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  which  requires  eithe-  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  tt  e  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  whenever  an  amendmi  nt  may  be  presented  which  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  t)  make  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    There  is  sui  h  a  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    "  lie  only  option  left  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee    )r  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be   is  either  to  make  the  point  of 
order  or  to  resign  his  positio  m  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Let  me  ask  one  ftirther  question. 
As  I  understand — and  the  Si  nator  from  Colorado  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  mistaken — no  ma  tter  what  his  views  may  be  upon 
any  amendment  to  the  bill  reported  from  his  subcommittee, 
he  has  no  option  except  to  make  the  point  of  order,  if  an 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  or  to  resign  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Or  to  violate  the  plain  rule  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Or  to  be  unfaithful  to  a  great  committee 
of  the  Senate  which  has  hoi  lored  him  by  that  chairmanship. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  has  been  the  custom  on 
occasion  for  a  member  of  he  committee,  or  for  any  other 
Senator,  or  for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  himself, 
to  request  the  committee  not  to  require  him  to  make  the 
point  of  order  personally.  As  I  understand  the  practice  of 
the  committee,  of  which  lam  not  a  member,  in  the  absence 
of  such  permission  by  the  committee  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  or  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  is  boimd 
by  the  rule  of  the  committee.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  is  cc  rrect,  and  he  is  bound  by  every 
obligation  of  good  faith  to  '.  lis  committee. 
Mr.  McCARRAN  and  Mi.  PEPPER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 


Colorado  yield,  and  if  so  to 


Mr. 
Mr. 


ADAMS.    I  yield  to    he  Senator  from  Nevada. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 


Mr.   McCARRAN.     If   a 


the  committee  and  submit 


whom? 


McCARRAN.  Mr.  I'resident.  I  wish  to  address  an 
inquiry  through  the  Senatar  from  Colorado,  who  has  the 
floor,  to  the  able  Senator  ffom  Missouri. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 

can 


question  if  the  Senator  fro^  Colorado  will  yield  and  I 
answer  it. 


member   of   the   Appropriations 


Committee  to  whom  the  rile  applies  should  appear  before 


in  writing  his  proposed  amend- 


ment and  ask  that  he  be  p  ;nnitted  to  offer  the  amendment 
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and  that  the  rule  be  waived  in  that  respect,  would  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  the  rule  had  been  complied  with,  so  that  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  need  not  invoke  the 
rule? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  PresideTit.  although  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject.  I  should  con- 
sider that  to  be  a  case  m  which  the  Senator  appearing 
before  the  committee  had  discharged  his  full  obligation  by 
asking  leave  to  offer  the  amendment.  However,  unless  the 
committee  itself  had  absolved  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee from  the  rule  he  certainly  would  not  be  absolved 
from  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it  if 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  rule  is  that  any 
matter  of  legislation  attached  or  attempted  to  he  attached 
to  an  appropriation  bill  must  be  objected  to,  and  that  the 
chairman  must  first  declare  it  to  be  a  matter  of  legislation? 
I  contend  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be' passed  upon  first  by  the  Chair,  and  ultimately  by 
the  Senate.  I  should  say  that  in  any  situation  in  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  the  subcommittee  bound 
by  such  a  rule  felt  that  an  amendment  proposed  legislation, 
he  would  be  in  honor  bound  to  make  the  point  of  order, 
unless  he  desired  to  resign  his  chairmanship. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Through  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  should  like  to  ask  another  question  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  parliamen- 
tarians of  this  body  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Having  presented  my  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  was  it  not  then  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  Instruct  either  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself  in  that  connection  in  response  to  such  a  question. 
If  I  were  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  bound  by  such  a 
rule  as  the  Appropriations  Committee  undoubtedly  has,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  were  to  propose  an  amendment 
and  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule,  unless  the 
committee  itself  relieved  me  of  my  responsibility  to  make 
the  point  of  order.  I  should  feel  bound  to  make  it.  I  can 
speak  only  for  myself.  There  is  no  parliamentary  rule  about 
Euch  matters.  They  are  matters  of  judgment.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  only  what  I  myself  would  do.  No  matter  what 
my  own  attitude  toward  such  an  amendment  might  be,  unless 
I  were  reUeved  by  specific  authority  of  the  committee,  if  I 
were  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  should  feci  bound  to 
make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  proper  for  me  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  sulnnitted  is  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Truman  in  the  chair). 
The  Chair  will  rule  that  it  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Adams],  be  excused  from  making  the  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment?  If  so,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  the 
submission  of  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  to  imderstand  that 
the  committee  is  not  the  creature  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Senate  does  not  have  superior  authority? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The  Senate  may  set  aside 
the  rules  of  the  committee  if  it  so  chooses. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  excused  by  the  Senate 
from  making  the  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  statement 
from  the  Chair  that  the  pending  amendment  is  legislation, 
notwithstanding  my  holding  views  which  are  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  notwithstanding  my  previous  votes  for  it 
and  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  rule,  I 
am  compelled,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  which 
I  represent,  to  make  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  c&U  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names:  | 

Adams  Danaher  Lucas  8hep(Jard 

Andrews  Davis  Lundeen  Shlpctead 

Asburst  Downey  McCarran  Smith 

Austin  Ellender  McKellar  Stewart 

Bailey  Ocorge  Maloney  Taft 

BanlOiead  Gerry  Mead  Thomas,  Okla. 

Barkley  Gibson  Miller  Thomas,  Utali 

Borah  Oumey  Mlnton  Tobey 

Bridges  Hale  Murray  Townsend 

Brown  Harrison  Neely  Truman 

Bulow  Hatcb  Ifye  Tydlngs 

Burke  Hayden  O'Mahoney  Vandenberg 

Byrd  Herring  Pepper  Van  Nuys 

Byrnes  Johnson,  Calif.      Plttman  Wagner 

Capper  Johnson,  Colo.       Radcllffe  Walsh 

Chavez  King  B«ed  Wheeler 

Clark.  Idaho  La  FoUette  Bussell  White 

Clai^  Mo.  Lee  Schwartz 

Connally  Lodge  ScbweUenbaCh 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE21.  Seventy-fovu:  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present,     i 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills  and  Joint 
resolution: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  the  period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from 
15  to  25  years; 

S.  1617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouras; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance for  public  use  of  certain  highways  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate.  In  compliance  with 
Its  request,  the  bill  (H.  R.  5982)  for  the  protection  against 
unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insigntft 
of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

ENHOLLEO   BnX   SIGNED  i 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  enrolled  biU  (S.  2)  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  and 
recreational  site  and  other  public  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

THIBD   DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  7462.  known  as  the  third  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of 

rule  XVI. 
Mr.  McCARRAN  and  other  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  a  ruling  as 
to  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  listen  to  me  for  about  3  minutes,  in  order  that  I 
may  give  them  my  views  as  to  what  this  amendment  will 
accomplish. 

This  amendment  does  not  repeal  any  provision  of  existing 
law.  It  is  to  be  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Relief  Act  and  in  my  opinion  will  wreck  the 
entire  W.  P.  A.  program  and  create  a  preferred  class  cf 
workers.  There  has  been  more  confusion  about  the  question 
of  the  prevailing  wage  and  the  monthly  wage  than  any 
other  matter  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  over  4,000  different  schedules  of  wages  that 
have  been  paid  heretofore  under  the  prevailing-wage  provi- 
sion. There  have  been  three  different  scales  of  monthly 
compensation  that  are  paid  in  the  three  areas.  The  Nation 
has  heretofore  been  divided  into  three  areas.  In  the  act 
which  passed  this  year,  and  which  is  in  effect  at  the  present 
time,  there  will  be  foimd  this  language: 

The  C3ommlssloner  shaU  require  that  the  hours  of  work  for  all 
persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  funds  appropriated  by  section  1  shaU  (1)  be  130  hours  per 
month. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  it  will  require  the  pasrment  of 
the  prevailing  wage  for  each  hour  of  the  130  hours  in  the 
month.  Skilled  workers  imder  the  old  law,  did  not,  in  many 
cases,  work  more  than  40  or  50  hours.  I  had  not  seen  this 
amendment  until  a  few  minutes  ago  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  all  the  figures,  but,  taking  as  an  illus- 
tration a  brick  mason  in  New  York  City,  under  the  old  law 
he  was  making  $1.88  an  hour,  and  he  worked  46  hours  a 
month  for  a  monthly  wage  of  $86.48.  If  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  which,  in  connection  with  the  present 
law,  will  require  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  wage  for  130 
hours  a  month,  the  wages  of  the  brick  mason  in  New  York 
City,  working  on  Work  Projects  Administration  projects,  will 
be  $244.40  a  month. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  to  cut  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  down  to 
about  one-fourth  of  what  they  are  at  the  present  time,  they 
can  adopt  this  amendment,  because  it  will  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  give  every  person  on  the  roll  130  hours  a 
saonth  and  require  him  to  pay  each  worker  the  prevailing 
wage.  This  will  increase  tremendously  the  pay  of  all  skilled 
workers  and  result  in  reducing  the  total  number  of  persons 
we  can  help. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  what  respect  will  that  situation  differ 
from  the  condition  that  prevailed  at  Jime  30,  under  the  pre- 
vailing-wage provision  of  the  Relief  Act? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  I  did  not  go  fully  enough  into 
that.  Under  conditions  that  obtained  prior  to  July  1,  the 
Commissioner  fixed  a  sufiBcient  number  of  hours  so  that  each 
of  the  skilled  craft  earned  the  monthly  security  wage.  In 
other  words,  the  bricklayer  in  New  York  City  was  only 
allowed  to  work  46  hours  a  month.  If  this  amendment  be 
adopted,  he  will  be  required  to  work  130  hours  a  month,  and 
he  will  be  paid  $1.88  an  hour  for  each  of  those  hours  worked. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  question  I  ask  is  pertinent  to  me  in 
this  respect:  When  the  amendment  was  offered  on  the  bill 
of  which  I  had  charge  a  few  days  ago,  I  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  on  that  bill,  but  rather  encouraged  the 
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Senator  from  Nevada  and  others  who  were  interested  in 
that  proposal  to  believe  thi  ,t  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  It 


on  this  bill.  I  have  been 
the  amendment  sought  to 
tion  which  existed  on  W.  P 


Mr.  BARKLEY 
briefly,  in  what  respect  the 


under  the  impression  that  what 
0  was  to  restore  the  wage  situa- 
A.  projects  prior  to  July  1. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  better 
investigate  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, because  it  does  not  mdertake  to  do  so.  The  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pendi  ig  is  wholly  different  from  the 
amendment  which  the  Sen  itor  from  Nevada  offered  to  the 
so-called  spend-and-lend  b  11. 

I  was  gof  ng  to  ask  the  Senator  to  explain, 
amendment  now  pending  differs 
from  the  one  offered  the  other  day.  Because  of  that  amend- 
ment, I  feel  myself  person  illy  obligated  to  vote  to  suspend 
the  rule,  for  I  stated  on  th<  floor  that  I  was  favorable  to  the 
original  prevailing-wage  piovision  of  the  Relief  Act,  and  I 
had  voted  for  it  when  the  Relief  Act  was  under  considera- 
tion. Now,  if  the  amendm  mt  has  been  changed  from  what 
I  thought  it  was,  I  should  11  ke  to  know  in  what  respect  it  has 
been  changed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  S(  nator  from  Nevada,  of  course, 
can  answer  that  question  letter  than  can  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  But  this  amendrient  is  not  the  same  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  I*  evada  offered  to  the  spend-and- 
lend  bill.  The  amendment  offered  to  the  spend-and-lend 
bill  gave  the  Administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A.  the  discretion  to 
fix  the  number  of  hours  wh  ich  any  person  might  work  within 
a  month,  but  did  require  him  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage 

for  each  hour  of  employment.    This  amendment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  tliis  amendment  require  him  to  fix 
130  hours? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.    No;    bit   the   present   law    does.    This 
amendment  does  not  unde  rtake  to  strike  out  that  provision 
from  the  present  law. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    So  tha ;  this  amendment,  in  conjunction 

with  the  relief  act  Itself 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Se  lator  has  used  the  Identical  lan- 
guage I  used,  namely,  tha  this  amendment,  in  conjunction 
with  existing  law,  will  cor  ipel  the  Administrator  to  require 
members  of  skilled  crafts  o  work  130  hours  per  month  and 
to  pay  them  the  prevailln  :  wage  for  each  hour  of  employ- 
ment, whereas  now  very  f  ;w  of  the  members  of  the  skilled 
craft  work  over  80  hours  a  month,  and  many  of  them  work 
as  few  as  40  a  month. 

The  amendment  will  hi  ve  the  effect,  I  may  say.  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  w  ilch  requires  the  relief  appropria- 
tion to  be  apportioned  ov;r  a  12-month  period,  to  cut  the 
number  of  people  on  the  W.  P.  A.  to  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  number  on  the  ro  1  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  a  word  there, 
I  have  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  what  was 
desired  by  the  Senator  froTi  Nevada  was  to  restore  the  situ- 
ation precisely  as  it  exists  1  prior  to  July  1.  I  thought  that 
was  satisfactory  to  everybidy;  that  is  what  I  thought  I  was 
voting  for  on  the  relief  bil,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  we 
had  before  us  the  other  ( ay  when  the  bill  of  which  I  was 
the  author  was  before  tie  Senate.  If  there  has  been^  a 
change  in  the  proposal  I  iihould  like  to  know  what  effect  it 
will  have. 
Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  is  a  confusing  and  very  technical  ques- 
tion. There  was  nothing  \n  the  bill  reported  by  the  House, 
and  which  became  a  law,  ^ecifically  referring  to  the  prevail- 
ing hourly  rate,  but  the  bfll  as  reported  by  the  House  which 
became  a  law  provided  thiit  every  person  should  be  required 
to  work  at  least  130  hours  a  month. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  1  las  never  before  been  in  the  law. 
Mr.  BYRNES.  It  has  r  ever  before  been  in  the  law.  The 
law  provides,  too,  that  the  Administrator  shall  fix  the  monthly 
earning  schedule,  which  ik  what  we  call  the  security  wage. 
When  the  monthly  earnlrijg  schedule  is  fixed  for  the  various 
regions— $70  or  $72.50.  foij  instance,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton for  skiUed  workers— a  id  then  they  are  required  to  work 
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130  hours,  automatically  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  is 
reduced. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct  in  saying  that  so  long 
as  the  law  requiring  a  man  to  work  130  hours  remains  on 
the  statute  books  it  does  affect,  as  the  Senator  will  see,  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  paid  for  the  hourly  wage. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  it.  We  may  as  well  under- 
stand that  whatever  confusion  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of 
some,  the  controversy  arises  out  of  the  provision  that  a 
man  must  work  130  hours;  and  in  the  case  given,  instead  of 
receiving  $72.50  he  would  receive  more  than  that  amount.  Up 
to  July  1  a  plumber  in  the  city  of  Washington  worked  42 
hours,  earned  $72.50,  and  then  knocked  off  for  the  month. 
Now  he  has  got  to  work  130  hours.  That  is  where  the  diffi- 
culty comes  in. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  or  both  to  advise  the 
Senate  how  many  skilled  workers  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment there  are  in  the  country  out  of  the  total,  say,  of 
3,000,000  men  working  on  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  not  only  affects  the  skilled  workers  but 
it  affects  every  worker;  it  affects  the  unskilled  worker  as  well. 
Take,  for  an  example,  those  employed  in  the  sewing  rooms 
in  this  country.  Under  the  system  which  obtained  prior  to 
July  1,  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
women  employed  in  the  sewing  room,  worked  100  hours  per 
month  for  $55  a  month.  Under  this  amendment  they  would 
be  required  to  work  130  hours  per  month,  and  their  com- 
pensation would  be  increased  to,  in  the  neighborhood  of,  $70 
a  month.  If  the  W.  P.  A.  has  to  pay  $70  from  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  a  month's  work,  whereas  under  the 
condition  that  obtained  before  it  paid  only  $55,  it  stands 
absolutely  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  total  number  of  those  on  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  As  I  understand  the  Senator,  imder  the 
law  as  it  now  is,  all  those  on  relief  work  are  required  to  work 
130  hours  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  wage? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes;  since  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  BAREXEY.  llxat  is  what  I  mean,  under  the  law  as 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So,  unless  we  change  that  provision,  the 
W.  P.  A.  will  be  compelled  to  give  them  130  hours  work  per 
month,  but  the  workers  will  do  that  130  hours  work  at  the 
wage  provided  imder  the  amendment  offered  now,  not,  of 
course,  under  the  security  wage. 

That  difference  will  be,  then,  that  heretofore  the  W.  P.  A. 
has  had  discretion  to  decide  how  many  hours  any  group 
might  work  at  the  prevailing  wage,  but  under  the  law  as  it 
vnW  exist  under  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  they  will  still 
be  required  to  give  them  130  hours'  work  per  month,  and 
they  will  have  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  carried  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated 
the  case  substantially  correctly.  However,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  created  three  different 
areas.  Within  each  of  those  areas  they  pay  the  same  com- 
pensation for  a  month's  work.  It  might  be  that  in  one  city 
of  50.000  people,  within  region  No.  1,  a  skilled  worker  would 
receive  $70  per  month  and  might  be  required  to  work  70 
hours  a  month,  while  in  another  city  in  the  same  county 
another  skilled  worker  would  draw  the  same  monthly  wage, 
but  if  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  was  $1.25  he  would  work 
25  percent  fewer  hours  than  the  one  in  the  other  city. 

The  wage  scale  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  is 
a  tremendously  confusing  thing.  The  only  thing  that  has 
been  standard  about  it  has  been  the  monthly  security  wage 
which  has  been  fixed  in  the  3  areas  depicted  on  the  chart 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  had  placed  upon  the  desks 
of  Senators  when  this  question  was  before  the  Senate  some 
weeks  ago.  But  there  are  over  4,000  different  prevailing- 
wage  scales  for  different  t5T>es  of  work  in  the  different  cities 
and  counties  of  the  United  States.  However,  there  are  only 
3  different  areas,  and  they  are  divided  into  5  classifications 
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of  monthly  compensation,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
city  within  the  county  where  the  wage  scale  is  fixed. 

Many  Senators  do  not  appear  to  be  clear  in  their  minds 
as  to  all  the  diflBculties  we  have  had  on  the  works  progress 
projects.  What  have  teen  commonly  called  strikes  have 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  changed  the 
terms  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  Under  the  old 
system,  these  persons  were  employed  on  an  hourly  basis. 
They  were  paid  an  hoiu-ly  wage.  The  skilled  crafts  in  most 
cases  did  not  work  over  60  hours  a  month.  The  unskilled 
workers  in  most  cases  worked  as  much  as  100  hours  a  month, 
and  in  many  cases  as  much  as  144  hours  a  month,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  hourly  wage  scale 
and  the  monthly  wage  scale  were  the  lowest. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    As  soon  as  I  complete  this  statement. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Govermnent  changed  from  a  basis 
of  hourly  compensation  to  a  basis  of  monthly  compensation, 
and  required  every  person  employed  on  Works  Progress 
projects  to  work  30  hours  a  week,  or  a  total  of  130  hours  a 
month.  The  strikes  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  hours  of 
labor  for  tMe  skilled  crafts  were  lengthened  from  40  or  50 
hours  a  month  to  130  hours  a  month  without  increasing 
the  monthly  compensation.  The  same  monthly  compensa- 
tion was  paid. 

Mr.  PEPPER  and  Mr.  BYRNES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield,  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  very  clear 
explanation  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  given, 
would  his  objections  be  met  if  this  amendment  were 
amended  by  the  addition  of  words  which  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  Administrator  give  all  the  W.  P.  A, 
workers  130  hours'  work  a  month?  In  other  words,  his 
objection  would  be  met  if  that  requirement  in  section  15, 
as  it  now  exists,  were  deleted;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  objection  I  have  outlined  up  to  this 
time  would  be  eliminated;  but  I  certainly  should  want  to  see 
the  amendment  in  writing  before  accepting  it  merely  on  a 
brief  explanation  of  that  kind.  I  should  want  to  know 
what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  other  phases  of  existing 
law. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  'ITie  question  apparently  has  to  be  decided 
now.  because  it  is  before  the  body;  but  is  not  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  section  15  is  not  affected  at  all  by 
this  amendment,  other  than  that  its  general  effect  might  be 
in  antithesis  to  the  provisions  of  section  15? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  kindly  yield  that  I  may  discuss  the  matter  in  keeping 
with  the  question  propounded? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  We  now  have  before  the  Senate  one 
question;  namely,  the  suspension  of  the  rule.  If  the  rule  is 
suspended,  then  I  may  offer  my  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  section  15,  or  the  body  may  amend  my  proposal  as  it  may 
see  fit;  but  until  we  suspend  the  rule  we  can  do  nothing.  If 
we  suspend  the  nile,  then  I  am  willing  to  try  to  conform  to 
many  of  the  suggestions. 

All  that  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage 
per  hour  in  America  shall  be  sustained,  I  am  entirely  con- 
tent that  the  administration  may  fix  a  ceiling  which  it  will 
call  the  security  wage  per  month.  That  is  all  right.  No  one 
is  objecting  to  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing wage  per  hour  that  has  been  established  by  labor  that 
I  am  trying  to  sustain.  If  the  rule  is  suspended,  then  I  may 
offer  my  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  section  15;  and,  if  I 
do,  I  take  it  that  with  such  corrections  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  other  Senators  may  suggest,  we  may  get  by 
with  the  perplexing  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  In 
order  to  enable  me  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield.  As  I  imderstand,  though,  I  do  not 
have  to  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  have  always  held,  from  the 
parliamentary  standpoint,  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
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has  a  right  to  Interrupt  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  other  Senators  have  offered 
amendments  which  are  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  in  order 
to  avoid  which  noUce  of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  has 
been  given;  and  the  notice  of  suspension  and  the  motion  to 
suspend  set  out  the  amendment  which  is  sought  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  rule  is  suspended  on  the  basis  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  will  he  then  be 
permitted  under  the  rules  so  to  perfect  his  amendment  by 
modification  or  amendment  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  on  the  modified  amendment,  or  will  the 
Senate  have  to  vote  on  the  specific  amendment  offered  with- 
out change? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  if  the  Senate  sets  aside  the  rule  so  as  to  permit 
an  amendment  of  this  kind  to  be  offered  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  amendment  is  therefore  placed  before  the 
Senate,  the  amendment  will  be  subject  to  amendment,  pro- 
vided the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  germane.  If  the 
question  is  raised  that  it  Is  not  germane,  under  the  rules  that 
question  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  without  debate. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  In  other  words, 
when  the  Senate  suspends  its  rules  in  order  to  make  an 
amendment  which  otherwise  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  the  consideration  of  that  amendment  is  subject  to 
the  same  rules  that  would  apply  if  the  amendment  were  in 
order  in  the  first  instance? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Except  as  to  the  question 
of  being  germane.  If  the  objection  is  raised  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  not  germane,  that  question  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  immediately,  and  decided  by  the 
Senate  without  debate. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  he  might 
offer  this  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  section  15.  It  so 
happens  that  some  of  us  here  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned for  5  years  to  stand  by  and  see  existing  in  this  coun- 
try a  condition  under  which  a  wage  scale  has  been  fixed  in 
11  States  that  was  approximately  one-half  of  that  which  was 
paid  in  a  number  of  other  States.  For  5  years  here  I  have 
made  efforts,  on  practically  every  appropriation  measure 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  carrying  relief  funds, 
to  do  something  to  eliminate  the  unfair,  the  unjust,  the 
indefensible  discrimination  against  those  employed  upon 
works-progress  projects  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  matter 
of  their  monttily  compensation. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  provision  in  the  Work 
Relief  Act  of  1940  I  have  seen  Senators  rise  on  this  floor  and 
have  heard  them  complain,  and  complain,  with  some  jus- 
tice, that  the  compensation  of  works- progress  employees  in 
their  States  would  be  reduced  on  the  1st  day  of  September. 
How  do  you  suppose  those  of  us  feel  from  the  11  States 
where  our  people  have  been  paid  in  many  cases  a  wage  scale 
of  only  one-half  that  which  your  people  have  received 
throughout  all  of  this  5-year  period? 

When  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  Initiated, 
the  monthly  wage  scale  in  some  counties  of  the  Southern 
States  was  $19  a  month  to  the  head  of  a  family,  whereby 
he  was  supposed  to  support  and  feed  his  family  for  a- period 
of  30  days.  Time  after  time  here  I  have  offered  amendments 
to  seek  to  remedy  that  condition.  Until  the  presebt  law 
went  into  effect,  which  wiped  out  any  differential  other  than 
that  based  on  differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  never  was 
able  to  get  a  single  one  of  my  colleagues  from  any  of  the 
States,  other  than  the  ones  where  this  low-wage  scale  pre- 
vailed, to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  it 
was  un-American  to  pay  $60.50  to  a  man  rolling  a  wheel- 
barrow in  New  York  City  for  a  month's  work,  and  to  pay  $19 
a  month  to  a  man  doing  stmilar  work  in  a  country  town  In 
Georgia, 
Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.    I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  dif- 
ferential cannot  be  justified.    It  should  not  exist.    I  desire 


/er.  whether  so  low  a  wage  as 
Jing  rate  of  wage  in  that  com- 

undertaken   to  show   that   the 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monthly 


to  ask  the  Senator,  howi 
that  would  be  the  previ 
munity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hav 
prevailing  rate  of  wage  h: 
compensation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  nolw  speaking  of  the  wages  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  as  beijig  paid  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  he  says  are  so  low!  and  I  agree  that  they  are  low. 
They  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  too;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    They  aie. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Are  thise  hourly  wages  below  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wage  in  these  communities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  hiurly  rate  is  not.  For  example, 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta  a  p«rson  employed  on  a  Works  Prog- . 
gress  project  who  is  a  bricklayer,  would  receive  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  he  would  be  Allowed  57  hours  a  month.  But 
when  it  came  to  his  montnly  wage,  he  was  entitled  to  draw 
only  $73  a  month,  as  compared  with  $94  for  the  same  type 
of  work  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  bothi  of  them  are  being  paid  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wage,  how^  could  that  differential  exist?  I 
am  stire  that  much  of  a  'differential  does  not  exist  in  the 


prevailing  wages  generally 


between  North  and  South. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  I>r(isident.  I  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain that  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  applies  only  to  the 
hourly  wage. 
Mr.  WAGNER.  ExactU.  and  I  am  referring  to  that. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  monthly  wage,  of  which  I  complain, 
is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
It  has  no  relation  to  the  Ihourly  wage,  except  insofar  as  it 
regulates  the  number  of  hours  a  man  works  for  his  monthly 
stipend. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  pot  see  what  Is  inconsistent  in 
providing  that  the  worker!  upon  these  projects  shall  be  paid 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wagt,  and  also  providing  by  legislation 
against  such  rate  discrimination.  I  am  sure  there  should 
be  sufiBcient  ingenuity  in  his  body  to  cure  that,  and  it  can 
be  done  by  the  amendmeot  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
offered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  can  lot  be  done  if  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  offers  it  as  a  subsi  itute  for  section  15. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  we  suspend  the  rule,  which  I  hope  we 
will,  we  can  argue  that  point  and  certainly  agree  upon 
something. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  have  some  assurance  in  this 
matter  before  the  rule  u  suspended.  We  are  in  a  some- 
what better  position  when  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  than 
when  it  requires  a  majoiity. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  or  ly  assurance  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor is  my  own  vote,  and  it  certainly  will  be  in  support  of 
the  contention  of  the  Serator  from  Georgia  that  that  kind 
of  a  differential  is  not  jui  tified  and  should  not  exist. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  than] :  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  hope  he  will  vote  that  Way  if  that  question  is  raised,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will.  I 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  am  sure  many  other  Senators  agree  with 
me — I  do  not  favor  thij  im-American  unfairness  toward 
one  section  of  the  countr;  r  in  favor  of  another.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  \infair  to  ary  section  of  the  country;  and  if 
we  are  short  of  money,  as  one  Senator  has  stated,  as  I 
understood  him.  if  we  have  not  appropriated  a  sufficient 
sum  we  have  ample  time  and  can  remain  here  and  increase 
the  appropriation,  so  that  American  workmen  will  have  a 
just  return  for  the  work  tpey  perform. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  the  ab  e  Senator  from  Georgia  as  to  one 
expression  I  made  Just  a  little  while  ago,  I  have  conferred 
With  the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  and  I  am  advised  that  I 
would  not  be  permitted,  under  the  rule,  to  offer  this  amend- 
vaiaii  as  a  substitute  for  section  15.    So.  with  that  in  mind.  I 
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wish  to  set  the  Senator  right,  lest  perchance  I  might  be 
causing  him  some  apprehension. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  that  case,  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
be  adopted,  it  would  require  130  hours  of  work  each  month 
at  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  of  pay.  This  would  so  increase 
the  monthly  pay  that  with  the  limited  funds  available  it 
would  work  to  reduce  by  approximately  two-thirds  the  nimi- 
ber  who  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  It  will 
make  a  preferred  class  of  the  few  fortunate  enough  to  be 
kept  on  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  state 
the  number  of  skilled  workers  affected  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands?  The  number  is  225,000  out  of  two  and  a  half  million 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  because  It  may  have  some  effect  on 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  cannot  offer  his  proposal  as 
a  substitute  for  section  15  of  the  present  Relief  Act.  but 
would  the  Senator,  or  any  Senator,  be  permitted  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  the  Senator  has  now  pro- 
posed, on  which  we  are  basing  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules,  an  amendment  modifying  or  changing  the  require- 
ment of  the  present  law  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  must  be  given 
130  hours  of  work  a  month? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the  Senate  decided  that 
it  was  germane,  it  would  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran]  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI,  so 
that  he  may  offer  his  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  roll  will  be  called. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  transfer 
my  general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNary]  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes! 
and  vote  "nay."  I  am  not  advised  how  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  if  present. 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  HolmanI.  I  trans- 
fer that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bu.bo] 
and  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GuFFEY].  If  he  were  present,  I  understand  he  would  vote 
"yea."   If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GL.^ss].  who,  if  present.  I 
am  informed  would  vote  "nay."  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  PrazierJ.  who,  if 
present.  I  am  informed  would  vote  "yea."  So  I  am  free  to 
vote.    I  vote  "j'ea." 

Mr.  DAVIS  ( after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan]. 
who  I  understand  if  present  would  vote  "nay."  I  transfer  that 
pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour], 
who  would  vote  "yea"  if  present,  and  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Regarding  the  pair  just  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  does  it  not  require  two 
affirmative  pairs? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  does. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  I  make  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  cannot  vote. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  pairs  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  point  of  order  does  not  lie.  It  is  purely  an  arrange- 
ment between  individual  Senators. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the  point  of  order  urged 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  against  the  pair  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  to  prevail  and  be  sustained,  then  I 
make  the  same  point  of  order  against  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart]. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  has  always  been  held 
by  the  Chair  in  the  case  of  a  treaty,  where  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  required,  that  when  a  Senator  desires  to  cast  his  vote 
by  an  exchange  of  his  pair,  he  must  exchange  it  with  two 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Slattery]  is  unavoid- 
ably detained  on  important  business.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  is  also  detained 
unavoidably  on  important  business.  If  these  Senators  were 
present,  they  would  both  vote  "yea."  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  who  is 
also  absent  from  the  Senate,  if  present  would  vote  "nay." 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
are  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  announce  the  pair  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Bone]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  with  the  junior  Senator 
frcm  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L].  If  at  liberty  to  vote,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
'nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gilleite],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Guffey],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Holt],  the  Senator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  detained  on 
important  public  business.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and 
voting,  these  Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  Is  un- 
avoidably detained.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bn,Bo],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
unavoidably  detained.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, these  Senators  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  has  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WileyL 

The  result  was — yeas  40,  nays  31,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 40  i 


Adams 

Downey 

Maloney 

Schwellenbach 

Ashurst 

Gerry 

Mead 

Bhipstead 

Barlcley 

Olbson 

Mlnton 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Borah 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Murray 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neely 

Truman 

Capper 

La  Follette 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

Lodge 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lucas 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Lundeen 

Plttman 

•Walsh 

Davis 

McCarran 

Schwartz 

Wheeler 

NATS— 31 

Andrews 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Ruflsell 

Austin 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hayden 

Sheppard 

Bal'ey 

Connally 

Herring 

Smith 

Bankhead 

Ellender 

King 

Stewart 

Bridges 

George 

McKellar 

Taft 

Bulow 

Gurney 

MUler 

Townsend 

Burke 

Rale 

Radcllffe 

White 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Reed 

NOT  VOTTNO— 25 

Barbour 

Glass 

Lee 

Smathtrt 

Bllbo 

Green 

Logan 

To  bey 

Bone 

Guffey 

McNary 

Tydlug* 

Caraway 

Hill 

Worrts 

WUcy 

Donahey 

Holman 

Overton 

Frazler 

Holt 

Reynolds 

GUlette 

Hughes 

Slattery 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are 
40,  and  the  nays  are  31.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
not  having  voted  in  the  afilrmative,  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  nile  is  rejected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ROT7SK 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Cbaflee.  one  of  its  reading  deiks,  announced  that  the  House 
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had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.  R.  6635)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  5118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Ohio; 

H.  R.  7235.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  maintenance  of  gam- 
bling establishments  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madeline  Vera 
Bucholz; 

H.  R.  7294.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
terms  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  and 

H.J.  Res. 375.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AITB   JOINT  KESOLTTnONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
x«solutlons,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  power  boat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadlne  Sanders; 

S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  ap- 
proved Jime  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938**: 

S.  1899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  serve  as 
Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General; 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
aiq>ortlonment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.2133.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John 
Ullmann,  Jr.; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  in  certain 
cases; 

S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  produced  abroad; 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on 
certain  flrst-class  mall  matter; 

8.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
^Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  International  Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration, 
which  win  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940;  and  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  exc>enses  of  such  participa- 
tion; and 

S.  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts  or 
agreements  between  or  among  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to  fishing  In  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  bays  and  Inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
which  such  States  border,  and  for  other  purposes. 

BOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOmT   RESOLUTION  RETERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  indicated  below: 

H.  R.  7246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madeline  Vera  Bucholz; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

H.R.  5118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 

H.  R.  7294.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  terms 
Of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.  J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolutio  i  to  authorize  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  (ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
calendar. 
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APPROPRUTIONS 


ke.    The  amendment  will  be 

sroper  place  in  the  bill  it  is 
new  section: 

>ncy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
lended  to  read  as  follows: 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  providi  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jun5  30.  1939,  and  June  30,  1940, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  an  amend- 
ment, of  which  notice  has  bei^n  given,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    At  the 
proposed  to  insert  the  f ollowli 

Sec.  — .  Section  15  of  the  Emer 
1939,  approve<t  June  30,  1939,  Is  ai 

"SiK.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Wcrlfs  Administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')  sball  fix  a  monthly  earning  sched- 
ule for  persons  engaged  upon  worK  projects  financed  In  whole  or  in 
pairt  from  funds  appropriated  by  lection  I.  Such  monthly  earning 
schedule  Fhall  be  so  fixed  that  th^  monthly  earnings  payable  under 
such  schedule  to  any  class  of  workers  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  Works  Frogress  Administration  In  effect 
on  June  30,  1939.  After  August!  31,  1939,  the  monthly  earning 
schedule  fixed  by  the  Administratlor  (1)  shall  not  provide  for  dif- 
ferentials In  the  monthly  earnlni  s  of  workers  engaged  in  similar 
work  In  the  same  wage  area,  an  1  (2)  shall' not  provide  for  dif- 
ferentials between  cities  or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area 
upon  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  irbanlzation  or  any  other  factor 
that  will  tend  to  discriminate  aga  nst  the  less  urbanized  areas,  and 
(3)  shall  Increase  the  monthly  security  wage  in  region  3  to  con- 
form to  the  monthly  security  wagt  rate  In  region  2. 

"(b)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  projects  financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  not  be  less  than  the  pi  evaillng  rates  of  pay  for  work  of 
a  similar  ziature  In  the  same  loca  ity  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  not  be  less  tl  tan  the  current  minimum  wage 
required  to  be  paid  by  private  ei  iployers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1 938." 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adab^],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  oil  Appropriations  of  the  Senate, 
would  undoubtedly  do  what  he  has  stated  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  do,  as  I  admit  he  is  c  ompelled  to  under  the  rule,  to 
Invoke  the  rule  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  So  with  that  in  mind  I  a  sk,  under  my  notice,  as  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record,  thii  rule  that  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  be  suspended  so  that  the  i  mendment  may  be  considered, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay ;  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordsred. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  £ld  the  Senator  file  a  separate 
notice  in  connection  with  this  amendment? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempojre.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  so  that  he  may  present  his 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeoed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  froir)  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan].  On 
this  vote  I  transfer  my  pair  'with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Logan]  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Barbottr],  and  the  Senator  frtm  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ret- 
NOLDsl,  and  will  vote.    I  vote  f'yea." 

If  present  the  Senator  from  jNorth  Carolina  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "ray." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  i  ame  was  called) .  Making  the 
same  announcement  as  before  with  reference  to  my  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  and  its 
transfer,  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  iiame  was  called) .  Making  the 
same  annoimcement  concerning  my  pair  as  before,  I  vote 
"yea." | 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  his  n  ime  was  caUed) .  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mr.  Holman].    I  transfer 
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that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo] 
and  will  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gutfey]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neelyj.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  were  at  liberty  to  Yote,  they  would  vote 
"jrea."    If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roU  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.LrrTE], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guttey],  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Slattery],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt]  are 
detained  on  important  public  business.  I  am  advised  that  if 
present  and  voting,  these  Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  is  im- 
avoidably  detained.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  are 
unavoidably  detained.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and 
voting,  these  Senators  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Logan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  de- 
tained. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1  has  a  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

Also  I  annotmce  the  pair  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gxllette]  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill].  If  at  liberty  to  vote  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  LUCAS.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Smathers]  are  unavoidably  de- 
tained. If  present  and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea.** 
They  are  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton],  who  is  also  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  advised 
that  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40,  nays  31,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 40 


Adams 

Downey 

McCarran 

Schwellenbach 

Ashurst 

Oerry 

Maloney 

Shlpstead 

Barkley 

Gibson 

Mead 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Borah 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Mlnton 

Thomas,  Utah 

Brown 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Murray 

Truman 

Capper 

La  FoUette 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

Lee 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Idaho 

Lodge 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Danaber 

Lucas 

Plttman 

Walsh 

Davis 

Ltmdeen 

Schwartz 

Wheeler 

NAYS— 31 

Andrews 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Russell 

Austin 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hayden 

Sheppard 

Bailey 

Connally 

Herring 

Smith 

Banlchead 

Ellender 

King 

Stewart 

Bridges 

George 

McKellar 

Taft 

BvUow 

Gumey 

Miller 

Townsend 

Burke 

Hale 

Radcllfle 

White 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Reed 

NOT  VOTINO— 25 

Barbour 

Glass 

Logan 

Smathers 

Btlbo 

Green 

McNary 

Tobey 

Bone 

Guffey 

Neely 

Tydings 

Caraway 

HUl 

Non-U 

WUey 

Donahey 

Holman 

Overton 

Prazler 

Holt 

Reynolds 

GUlette 

Hughes 

Slattery 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are 
40  and  the  nays  are  31.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
not  having  voted  in  the  aflrmative,  the  motion  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  is  rejected. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  who  has  been  called 
away  from  the  Chamber  on  important  business,  I  desire  to 


announce,  if  It  has  not  been  announced,  that  had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  in  the  afllrmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment stated  by  the  clerk,  on  which  the  last  vote  was  taken 
for  a  suspension  of  the  rule,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarraw 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sbc.  — .  Section  15  of  the  ESnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  0* 
1939,  approved  June  30,  1939.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Skc.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall  fix  a  monthly  earning 
schedule  for  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  section  1.  Buch  monthly 
earning  schedule  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  monthly  earnings  pay- 
able under  such  schedxile  to  any  class  of  workers  shall  not  be  len 
than  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in 
effect  on  June  30.  1939.  After  Arogust  31,  1939.  the  monthly  earning 
schedule  fixed  by  the  Administrator  (1)  shall  not  provide  for  differ- 
entials in  the  monthly  earnings  of  workers  engaged  In  similar  work 
in  the  same  wage  area,  and  (2)  shall  not  provide  for  differentials 
between  cities  or  counties  within  the  same  wage  area  upon  the  basis 
of  the  degree  of  urbanization  or  any  other  factor  that  will  tend  to 
discriminate  against  the  less  urbanized  areas,  and  (3)  shall  increase 
the  monthly  security  wage  In  region  3  to  conform  to  the  monthly 
secxirlty  wage  rate  in  region  2. 

"  '(b)  The  rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  upon  projects  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  eim- 
Uar  nature  In  the  same  locality  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  the  current  minimum  wage  required  to 
be  paid  by  private  employers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.'  " 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on  the  desk  a 
notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  in  order  that  I  may 
offer  an  amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  my  amendment 
stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  llie  sunendpient  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  16  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Employable  persons  who  have  been  certified  as  In  need  of 
employment  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  more  shall  have  prefer- 
ence In  employment  over  persons  who  have  had  active  employ- 
ment status  on  such  works  projects  continuously  for  18  months 
or  more:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not  result  In  the  discharge  of 
a  p>erson  employed  on  works  projects  where  he  has  made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  find  suitable  private  employment  nor  where  project 
op>eratlons  would  suffer  from  his  discharge  nor  where  ununial 
hardship  would  restilt  from  such  discharge." 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  does  not  vitally  affect  the  act. 
It  merely  undertakes  to  modify  the  harshness  of  the  rule 
or  provision  in  the  relief  act  which  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator summarily  to  discharge  650,000  employees  who 
have  been  continuously  oa  the  rolls  of  W.  P.  A.  for  18 
months. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Is  the  Senator  offering  his 
amendment  or  is  he  making  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  motion  Is  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  so  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  may  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  rule  were  to  be  suspended  by  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  be  offered,  would  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senate  will  decide 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  germane. 
'       Mr.  RUSSELL.    Upon  a  vote  of  the  majority? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  majority  vote  will  de- 
termine the  question  of  germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  amendment  I  am  presenting. 

The  amendment  has  been  before  the  Senate  on  several 
previous  occasions;  and  on  each  occasion  it  has  been  agreed 
to.  The  last  occasion  was  when  the  so-called  lending  bill 
(8.  2684)  to  provide  a  program  of  public  expenditures  which 
are  recoverable  was  before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  it  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  43  to  32.  Inasmuch  as  that  bill  was 
lost  in  the  House  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  undertake 
to  have  the  amendment  attached  to  the  pendhag  bill  in 
order  to  remedy  the  condition  referred  to  and  prevent  the 
harsh  results  flowing  from  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  the 
Relief  Appropriation  Act. 

The  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  has  written  a  letter  in 
which  he  expresses  approval  of  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing and  points  out  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
him  to  handle  the  situation  with  some  measure  of  discre- 
tion. I  shall  read  only  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
which  was  read  into  the  Rkcord  at  the  time  the  matter  was 
previously  before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  Admin- 
istrator says: 

Th«  amendment  which  you  propoee  to  section  16  (b)  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  would  modify  that 
section,  which  now  requires  the  mandatory  dismissal  of  workers 
who  have  been  oontinuously  employed  on  the  W.  P.  A.  lor  » 
period  of  18  months  or  more.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the 
act.  all  certLQed  workers,  except  veterans,  who  have  been  employed 
contlnuoiisly  for  18  months  or  more  must  be  dismissed  by  August 
31,  1939.  This  means  that  by  that  date  the  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 650,000  persons  must  be  terminated,  which  wUl  Impose 
severe  hardships  on  many  Individuals  and  adversely  affect  the 
efficiency  of  project  operaUons.  Although  the  law  provides  that 
workers  dismissed  under  this  provision  may  be  reinstated  after 
a  30-day  period  If  they  have  been  recertified.  It  wlU  be  very  dlfBctilt 
to  accomplish  such  reinstatement  without  very  considerable  de- 
lays, especially  as  the  total  employment  will  be  diminishing  dur- 
ing this  period. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  desirable  to  give  preference  In  employment  to 
persons  who  have  been  certified  and  awaiting  assignment  to 
Work  Projects  Administration  Jobs  for  some  time  over  those  who 
have  been  employed  continuously  for  long  periods.  My  testimony 
to  this  effect  appears  on  pages  22  and  23  and  28  to  30  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  appropriation  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Spe- 
cifically. I  suggested  that  employable  persons  who  had  been  certi- 
fied as  In  need  for  a  period  of  6  months  or  more  and  had  not  been 
given  emplojTnent  should  have  preference  In  employment  over 
persons  who  had  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
more.    In  this  connection  I  made  the  following  statement: 

'•Th?re  has  been  discu-ssed  here  in  the  committee  and  In  debate 
the  question  of  W.  P.  A.  career  workers,  as  they  are  called,  the 
Idea  being  that  the  benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  employment  might  be 
rotated.  But  at  the  outset,  I  think  the  approach  to  It  shotild 
be  a  very  careful  one,  the  suggestion  I  make  Is  only  the  first  step 
In  what  might  eventually  evolve  out  of  this  thing,  and  that  Is, 
a  preference  provision  as  to  employment." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which  you  propose  accomplishes 
the  primary  purpose  of  giving  preference  in  employment  to  per- 
sons who  are  awaiting  assignment  over  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed continuously  for  a  long  period,  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
sufficient  administrative  discretion  so  that  the  application  of  the 
policy  would  not  result  In  the  disruption  of  the  program  and 
the  individual  hardships  which  will  come  about  under  the  present 
law. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  on  the  previous 
occasion  the  Administrator  temporarily  suspended  the  in- 
structions which  had  been  issued  to  lay  off  W.  P.  A.  workers; 
and  the  result  of  the  vote  on  this  occasion  will  determine 
whether  or  not  a  change  Is  to  be  made  in  order  to  protect 
innocent  and  destitute  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
arbitrarily  removed  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
denied  work. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  filed  a  notice  of  intention  to 
move  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule  in  order  that  this  matter 
may  be  taken  up.  I  now  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  suspend 
the  rule  in  order  that  he  may  offer  the  amendment  which 
has  been  stated. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  when  the  relief  measmre  was 
pending  before  the  Senate  I  agreed  with  the  proposal  which, 
X  think,  was  offered  by  the  Saiator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 


Barklet]  and  which  was  subst  intially  the  same  as  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  now  proposes.  It  was  a  milder 
amendment  and,  according  to  itiy  view,  was  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  In  the  conference  committee  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  were  insistent  upon  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  Housb,  which  is  now  the  law. 
Since  that  time  ther^  has  been  cbnsiderable  criticism  of  the 
provision.  Even  though  I  did  not  agree  to  it  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  and  agreed  only  as  the  hour  of  mid- 
night approached  and  the  conlerees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  were  forced  to  agree  or  flecide  that  there  would  be 
no  bill,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  directed  against  the  actioii  of  the  Congress  and  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  House  at  that  time. 

When  we  speak  of  innocent  people  who  suffer  because 
they  are  removed  imder  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law, 
we  must  remember  certain  facts.  Last  winter  a  representa- 
tive of  my  committee  intervlewel  8,000  men  in  five  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  Of  tl  le  total  number  interviewed 
81  percent  had  been  on  the  pay  ;  oil  continuously  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1937,  until  that  time,  ut  the  time  the  81  percent 
were  on  the  pay  roll  and  had  be  ;n  on  the  pay  roll  continu- 
ously for  18  months  there  were  thousands  and  thoi:sands 
upon  the  eligible  lists  who  had  received  no  opportunity  to 
be  employed  at  any  time  during  the  18  months. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  exists  todiy,  men  have  been  removed 
from  the  pay  roll  after  they  ha^ie  t>een  continuously  on  the 
roll  for  18  months.  My  good  fiiend  from  Montana,  in  his 
generous  and  charitable  spirit,  siys  that  that  is  a  hardship 
on  those  removed  from  the  roll.  But  remember  that  those 
who  take  their  places  have  not  »een  on  the  pay  roll.  They 
have  been  without  any  help  at  all;  and  when  the  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  any  more  money  than  the  President 
asked  for  this  srear,  and  we  an  forced  to  determine  what 
course  we  shall  pursue,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Congress  is 
properly  subject  to  criticism  for  saying  that  after  a  man 
has  had  a  Job  for  18  months  he  apiould  step  aside  for  30  days 
and  allow  another  man,  who  ha:  never  held  a  Job,  and  who 
is  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  anj  one  else,  to  come  forward 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  worh  on  W.  P.  A.  After  30  days 
the  men  who  are  now  removed  will  be  eligible  to  get  back  on 
the  eligible  list. 

Difficult  as  is  the  problem,  w«  must  agree  that  whenever 
a  man  is  removed  after  havinj  been  on  the  roll  for  18 
months,  we  are  giving  the  job  lo  a  man  who  needs  it  and 
who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  which  the  other  man 
has  had. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  amend  cnent  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  were  agreed  to,  then,  ivould  it  not  be  possible  for 
those  who  are  on  W.  P.  A.,  an(  are  found  to  be  needy,  to 
continue  there,  and  also  for  tl  e  others  to  have  a  chance 
to  go  on,  too,  if  application  were  made  smd  granted  in  Janu- 
ary for  additional  funds? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  there  were  sufBclent  funds  for  all  of 
them  on  the  pay  roll,  yes;  that  is  undoubtedly  true;  but, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  make  thi;  statement  only  in  justice 
to  the  position  the  House  of  Representatives  have  taken, 
and,  though  I  disagree  with  th^m,  I  think  the  position  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Congreiss  as  the  Congress  finally 
agreed  to  the  bill  should  be  presented — ^here  is  the  situation: 
If  the  rule  should  be  suspended  in  this  instance,  of  course, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  would  be  in 
order.  I  am  going  to  vote  aga  nst  it  for  the  reason  I  will 
now  state.  I  have  served  on  omferences  with  House  con- 
ferees on  relief  bills  heretofore.  We  were  in  conference  in 
the  hours  preceding  June  30,  aid  we  know  the  attitude  of 
the  House  on  this  proposal.  W<  should  be  fair  and  say  this 
amendment  proposes  legislation,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
through  the  years  served  on  oonference  committees  know 
that  when  the  House  conferees  say  they  will  consider  ap- 
propriation items  but  not  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  they  refuse  to  jrield,  it  simply  means  that  the  con- 
ference win  extend  Indefinitely,  and  I  could  see  no  hope 
ol  ^agreeing  upon  any  bill  for  a  long  time. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  One  more  question.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  is  a  sad  prospect  which  will  face  seversd  hun- 
dred thousand  of  people  in  the  United  States  if  this  amend- 
ment should  not  prevail? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  agree  that  it  would  be,  but  it  would  be 
no  sadder  than  the  prospect  facing  men  and  women  who 
have  been  seeking  for  years  to  get  on  the  pay  roll  and  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  man  who  has  been 
on  the  roll  for  18  months,  but  I  also  sjmipathize  with  the 
other  man  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  on  the  roll.  It 
does  not  affect  the  total  number  on  the  pay  roll.  It  does 
affect  individuals. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Is  it  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say 
that  we  know  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
prevails  the  effect  will  be  that  additional  funds  will  be  re- 
quested and  probably  provided  by  the  Congress  consistent 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  so  that, 
perhaps,  neither  of  the  classes  referred  to  shall  be  deprived  of 
a  decent  opportunity  to  make  a  security  wage. 

Mr  BYRNES,  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  will  disagree  with  my  statement.  He  must  re- 
call that  there  never  has  been  a  time  since  W.  P.  A.  was 
established  that  every  man  eligible  for  a  job  has  been  given 
a  job.  Today  and  for  the  last  18  months  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  fact,  more  than  a  million,  on  the 
rolls  of  the  various  States  of  the  country  eligible  for  a  job 
who  have  never  been  given  a  job.  We  have  never  taken  the 
position  that  the  Congress  was  appropriating  funds  suffi- 
ciently to  give  every  man  a  job.  That  would  be  doing  some- 
thing the  Congress  has  not  heretofore  done,  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  would  it  not,  in 
substance,  be  a  reversal  of  the  congressional  j>oUcy  by  which 
a  very  large  depletion  m  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  employees 
was  required  by  the  last  enactment  of  Congress  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  No;  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  he  has 
been  misinformed  about  that.  There  has  not  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  on  the  W.  P.  A.  jobs  by  reason 
of  the  section  of  the  law  referred  to,  as  the  Senator  will  see 
from  reading  it.  What  has  happened  is  there  has  been  a 
change. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  am  not  talking  about  section  15. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  We  have  been  considering  this  matter,  and 
we  know  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  the  Senate  had  first  in  mind, 
but  it  would  not  add  a  man  to  the  rolls. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  section  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring,  but  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  affect  the  appropriations  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Senator  means  that  the  Congress 
would  have  to  appropriate  more  money. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes ;  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  action  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  which  was  taken  by  Congress. 

Mr,  BYRNES.  What  the  Senator  would  do  would  be  to 
restore  the  status  that  existed  prior  to  July  1,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator,  of  course,  he  recognizes  that  my  amendment  gives 
preference  to  those  who  have  been  on  the  certified  relief 
list  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  more  over  those  who  have 
been  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months  or  more.  So  the 
argument  the  Senator  has  just  made  with  reference  to  the 
hardship  which  is  imposed  on  those  who  are  certified  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  get  on  the  list  is  answered  by  this 
amendment,  because  it  expressly  gives  them  preference. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It*gives  them  preference  whenever,  under 
the  provision  put  in  the  law  by  the  House,  a  vacancy  is 
created.    That  is  about  all  the  difference. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  It  will  require  the  Administrator  to  re- 
move those  who  are  on  the  rolls  for  a  period  of  18  months 
or  more  and  to  give  preference  to  those  who  are  certified 
on  the  relief  list.    It  merely  gives  some  discretion  to  the 


Administrator,  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  efficient,  intelligent,  and  common-sense  administration  _ 
of  the  W.  P.  A.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is' 
entirely  reasonable  and  just  and  would  remedy  a  situation 
that  will  obviously  create  much  misery,  distress,  and  con- 
fusion in  this  country, 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  amendment.  I  realize  that  the  question  has 
been  debated  again  and  again,  and  the  Senste  has  passed 
upon  it  at  least  on  one  occasion  during  the  present  session. 
In  all  probability,  the  time  has  passed  when  debate  can  have 
any  effect  upon  the  vote  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  Never- 
theless, I  wish  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  inadeqtiate  amount 
of  the  appropriation,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  dis- 
charges from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  during  the  ensuing  months 
which  are  not  justified  on  any  basis  of  fairness  and  decency 
to  those  who  are  now  employed  upon  the  works  program. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  to  the  joint  resolution 
passed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  provision 
there  incorporated  will  result  in  the  wholesale  discharge  of 
approximately  600,000  persons  in  the  immediate  future,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  condition  of  need  may  be.  So  it 
seems  to  me  the  issue  is  very  clear.  Unless  the  rule  shall 
be  suspended,  unless  Congress  shall  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  and  it  shall  become  law,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  become  responsible  for  the  arbitrary  dis- 
missal of  600,000  persons  in  the  near  future.  In  addition  to 
those  who  will  be  discharged,  because  the  funds  Congress  has 
provided  are  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  in 
need  and  are  certified  for  emplosrment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr,  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
assume  any  share  of  that  responsibility;  I  do  not  want  to 
assimie  any  share  of  the  hardship  and  cruelty  which  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  600,000  people  who  will  be  thrown  off  the 
relief  rolls  without  any  discretionary  power  for  the  Admin- 
istrator to  alleviate  or  to  take  care  of  those  hardship  cases. 
Therefore  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rule.    [Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  gallery.  1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  admonish 
the  occupants  of  the  gallery  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  for  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  to  indulge  in 
any  manifestation  of  approval  or  disapproved. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
every  Senator  on  this  floor  has  seen  the  newspaper  an- 
noimcement  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  which  was  adopted  a  few  days 
ago,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  whom  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  describes  would  already  have  been  let  off  the 
rolls.  It  is  owing  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  holding  up  those  discharges,  pending  final  con- 
gressional action  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  those  people  are  kept  on  the  rolls  today,  and 
if  this  amendment  shall  be  defeated  this  afternoon.  I  see  no 
alternative  but  that  the  Administrator  will  revoke  that  order, 
and  then  these  600,000  people  tomorrow  will  be  removed  from 
the  rolls. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  very  long  a 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  that 
unless  this  amendment  shall  be  adopted  great  difficulty  will 
be  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  various  changes 
in  personnel  and  management  which  have  resulted  from  the 
enactment  of  legislation  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  already,  as  the  result  of  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  W.  P.  A.  appropriations,  we  have  made  it  compulsory 
for  the  Administrator  to  reduce  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  from  ap- 
proximately three  million  to  one  million  and  a  half.  This 
cannot  be  done  hurriedly  and  without  disrupting  the  W.  P.  A. 
set-up.  While  that  is  being  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  of  that  drastic  curtailment,  to  require,  as  the 
result  of  subsequent  legislation,  the  removal  from  the  rolls 
of  approximately  600.000  additional  workers,  merely  because 
they  have  served  faithfully  for  18  months,  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, jeopardizing  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  majority  vote  will  de- 
termine the  question  of  germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  amendment  I  am  presenting. 

The  amendment  has  been  before  the  Senate  on  several 
previous  occasions:  and  on  each  occasion  it  has  been  agreed 
to.  The  last  occasion  was  when  the  so-called  lending  bill 
(S.  2684)  to  provide  a  program  of  public  expenditures  which 
are  recoverable  was  before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  it  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  43  to  32.  Inasmuch  as  that  bill  was 
lost  in  the  House  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  undertake 
to  have  the  amendment  attached  to  the  pending  bill  in 
order  to  remedy  the  condition  referred  to  and  prevent  the 
harsh  results  flowing  from  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  the 
Relief  Appropriation  Act. 

The  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  has  written  a  letter  in 
which  he  expresses  approval  of  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing and  points  out  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
him  to  handle  the  situation  with  some  measure  of  discre- 
tion. I  shall  read  only  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
which  was  read  Into  the  Record  at  the  time  the  matter  was 
previously  before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  Admin- 
istrator says: 

Th«  amendment  wWch  you  propose  to  section  16  (b)  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  would  modify  that 
section,  which  now  requires  the  mandatory  dlemlasal  of  workers 
who  have  been  continuously  employed  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a 
period  of  18  months  or  more.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the 
act,  all  certified  workers,  except  veterans,  who  have  been  employed 
ccntlnucxisly  for  18  months  or  more  must  be  dismissed  by  August 
31,  1939.  This  means  that  by  that  date  the  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 660.000  persons  must  be  terminated,  which  wUl  Impose 
severe  hardships  on  many  Individuals  and  adversely  affect  the 
efficiency  of  project  operations.  Although  the  law  provides  that 
workers  dismissed  under  this  provision  may  be  reinstated  after 
•  30-day  period  If  they  have  been  recertified.  It  will  be  very  dlfflc\ilt 
to  accomplish  such  reinstatement  without  very  considerable  de- 
lays, especially  as  the  total  employment  will  be  diminishing  dxur- 
Ing  this  period. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  deslnble  to  give  preference  m  employment  to 
persons  who  have  been  certified  and  awaiting  assignment  to 
Work  Projects  Administration  Jobs  for  some  time  over  those  who 
have  been  employed  continuously  for  long  periods.  My  testimony 
to  this  effect  appears  on  pages  22  and  23  and  28  to  30  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  appropriation  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Spe- 
cifically, I  suggested  that  employable  persons  who  had  been  certi- 
fied as  in  need  for  a  period  of  6  months  or  more  and  had  not  been 
given  employment  should  have  preference  In  employment  over 
persons  who  had  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
more.     In  this  connection  I  made  the  following  statement: 

"There  has  been  discussed  here  in  the  committee  and  in  debate 
the  qut^stion  of  W.  P.  A.  career  workers,  as  they  are  called,  the 
Idea  being  that  the  benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  employment  might  be 
rotated.  But  at  the  outset,  I  think  the  approach  to  It  should 
be  a  very  careful  one,  the  suggestion  I  make  is  only  the  first  step 
In  what  might  eventually  evolve  out  of  this  thing,  and  that  Is, 
a  preference  provision  as  to  employment." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which  you  propose  accomplishes 
the  primary  purpose  of  giving  preference  In  employment  to  per- 
sons who  are  awaiting  assignment  over  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed continuously  for  a  long  period,  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
sufficient  administrative  discretion  so  that  the  application  of  the 
policy  would  not  restdt  In  the  disruption  of  the  program  and 
the  Individual  hardships  which  will  come  about  under  the  present 
law. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  on  the  previous 
occasion  the  Administrator  temporarily  suspended  the  in- 
structions which  had  been  issued  to  lay  off  W.  P.  A.  workers; 
and  the  result  of  the  vote  on  this  occasion  will  determine 
whether  or  not  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  protect 
Innocent  and  destitute  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
arbitrarily  removed  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
denied  work. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  filed  a  notice  of  Intention  to 
move  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule  in  order  that  this  matter 
may  be  taken  up.  I  now  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended 
for  that  pvirpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  suspend 
the  rule  in  order  that  he  may  offer  the  amendment  which 
has  been  stated. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  when  the  relief  measure  was 
pending  before  the  Senate  I  agreed  with  the  proposal  which. 
X  think,  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
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Bakklet]  and  which  was  substa  itially  the  same  as  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  now  jiroposes.  It  was  a  milder 
amendment  and,  according  to  my  view,  was  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  In  the  conference  committee  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Houj«  were  insistent  upon  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  House  which  Is  now  the  law. 
Since  that  time  therp  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the 
provision.  Even  though  I  did  not  agree  to  it  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  and  agreed  only  as  the  hour  of  mid- 
night approached  and  the  confdees  ou  the  part  of  the 
Senate  were  forced  to  agree  or  decide  that  there  would  be 
no  bill.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  directed  against  the  action  of  the  Congress  and  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  House  at  that  time 

When  we  speak  of  iimocent 
they  are  removed  under  the  pro 
we  must  remember  certain  facts, 
tive  of  my  committee  intervlewe 
great  cities  of  the  country.  Of  the  total  number  interviewed 
81  percent  had  t)een  on  the  pay  dU  continuously  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1937.  until  that  time.  At  the  time  the  81  percent 
were  on  the  pay  roD  and  had  been  on  the  pay  roll  continu- 
ously for  18  months  there  were  thousands  and  thousands 
upon  the  eligible  lists  who  had  ]  eceived  no  opportunity  to 
be  employed  at  any  time  during    he  18  months. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  exists  todaj',  men  have  been  removed 
from  the  pay  roll  after  they  have  been  continuously  on  the 
roil  for  18  months.  My  good  friJEnd  from  Montana,  in  his 
generous  and  charitable  spirit,  says  that  that  is  a  hardship 
on  those  removed  from  the  roll.  But  remember  that  those 
who  take  their  places  have  not  b  :en  on  the  pay  roll.  They 
have  been  without  any  help  at  al;  and  when  the  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  any  more  noney  than  the  President 
asked  for  this  year,  and  we  are  forced  to  determine  what 
course  we  shall  pursue,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Congress  Is 
properly  subject  to  criticism  foi  saying  that  after  a  man 
has  had  a  Job  for  18  months  he  should  step  aside  for  30  days 
and  allow  another  man,  who  has 
is  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  work 

the  men  who  are  now  removed  w|ll  be  eligible  to  get  back  on 
the  eligible  list. 

Difacult  as  is  the  problem,  we 
a  man  is  removed  after  having  been  on  the  roll   for   18 
months,  we  are  giving  the  job  t>  a  man  who  needs  it  and 
who  has  never  had  the  opportupity  which  the  other  man 
has  had. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  BYRNES.  Yes. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  amendiient  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  were  agreed  to,  then,  \rould  it  not  be  possible  for 
those  who  are  on  W.  P.  A.,  and  are  foimd  to  be  needy,  to 
continue  there,  and  also  for  thi;  others  to  have  a  chance 
to  go  on,  too,  if  application  were  Jnade  and  granted  In  Janu- 
ary for  additional  funds? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    If  there  were 

them  on  the  pay  roll,  yes;  thai  _  .   . 

Mr.  President,  and  I  make  this  statement  only  in  justice 
to  the  position  the  House  of  I^presentatives  have  taken, 
and,  though  I  disagree  with  thelm,  I  think  the  position  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Congress  as  the  Congress  finally 
agreed  to  the  bill  should  be  presented — ^here  is  the  situation: 
If  the  rule  should  be  suspended  [in  this  instance,  of  course, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  would  be  in 
order.  I  am  going  to  vote  agai 
now  state.  I  have  served  on  cc 
ferees  on  relief  bills  heretofore, 
the  hours  preceding  June  30,  ar 
the  House  on  this  proposal.  Wei  should  be  fair  and  say  this 
simendment  proposes  legislation,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
through  the  years  served  on  conference  committees  know 
that  when  the  House  conferees  say  they  will  consider  ap- 
propriation Items  but  not  legislation  on  an  appropnation 
bill,  and  they  refuse  to  3^ield,  it  simply  means  that  the  con- 
ference win  extend  indefinitely,  and  I  could  see  no  hc^^e 
of  agreeing  upon  any  bill  for  a  Ipng  time. 


never  held  a  job,  and  who 
one  else,  to  come  forward 
on  W.  P.  A.    After  30  days 


must  agree  that  whenever 


will  the  Senator  yield? 


sufiBcient  funds  for  all  of 
is  undoubtedly  true;  but. 


3t  it  for  the  reason  I  will 

iferences  with  House  con- 

We  were  in  conference  in 

we  know  the  attitude  of 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  One  more  question.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  is  a  sad  prospect  which  will  face  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  people  in  the  United  States  if  this  amend- 
ment should  not  prevail? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  agree  that  it  would  be,  but  it  would  be 
no  sadder  than  the  prospect  facing  men  and  women  who 
have  been  seeking  for  years  to  get  on  the  pay  roll  and  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  ssrmpathize  with  the  plight  of  the  man  who  has  been 
on  the  roll  for  18  months,  but  I  also  sympathize  with  the 
other  man  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  on  the  roll.  It 
does  not  affect  the  total  number  on  the  pay  roll.  It  does 
affect  Individuals. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  it  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say 
that  we  know  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
prevails  the  effect  will  be  that  additional  funds  will  be  re- 
quested and  probably  provided  by  the  Congress  consistent 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  so  that, 
perhaps,  neither  of  the  classes  referred  to  shall  be  deprived  of 
a  decent  opportunity  to  make  a  security  wage. 

Mr  BYRNES.  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  will  disagree  with  my  statement.  He  must  re- 
call that  there  never  has  been  a  time  since  W.  P.  A.  was 
established  that  every  man  eligible  for  a  job  has  been  given 
a  job.  Today  and  for  the  last  18  months  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  fact,  more  than  a  million,  on  the 
rolls  of  the  various  States  of  the  country  eligible  for  a  job 
who  have  never  been  given  a  job.  We  have  never  taken  the 
position  that  the  Congress  was  appropriating  funds  suffi- 
ciently to  give  every  man  a  job.  That  would  be  doing  some- 
thing the  Congress  has  not  heretofore  done,  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  would  it  not,  in 
substance,  be  a  reversal  of  the  congressional  policy  by  which 
a  very  large  depletion  in  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  employees 
was  required  by  the  last  enactment  of  Congress  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  No;  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  he  has 
been  misinformed  about  that.  There  has  not  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  on  the  W.  P.  A.  jobs  by  reason 
of  the  section  of  the  law  referred  to,  as  the  Senator  will  see 
from  reading  it.  What  has  happened  is  there  has  been  a 
change. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  not  talking  about  section  15. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  We  have  been  considering  this  matter,  and 
we  know  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  the  Senate  had  first  in  mind, 
but  it  would  not  add  a  man  to  the  rolls. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  section  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring,  but  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  &Bect  the  appropriations  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Senator  means  that  the  Congress 
would  have  to  appropriate  more  money. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  action  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  which  was  taken  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  What  the  Senator  would  do  would  be  to 
restore  the  status  that  existed  prior  to  July  1,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator,  of  course,  he  recognizes  that  my  amendment  gives 
preference  to  those  who  have  been  on  the  certified  relief 
list  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  more  over  those  who  have 
been  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  for  18  months  or  more.  So  the 
argument  the  Senator  has  just  made  with  reference  to  the 
hardship  which  is  imposed  on  those  who  are  certified  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  get  on  the  list  is  answered  by  this 
amendment,  because  it  expressly  gives  them  preference. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  gives  them  preference  whenever,  under 
the  provision  put  in  the  law  by  the  House,  a  vacancy  is 
created.    That  is  about  all  the  difference. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  It  will  require  the  Administrator  to  re- 
move those  who  are  on  the  rolls  for  a  period  of  18  months 
or  more  and  to  give  preference  to  those  who  are  certified 
on  the  relief  list.    It  merely  gives  some  discretion  to  the 


Administrator,  which  Is  necessary  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  efficient,  intelligent,  and  common-sense  administration^ 
of  the  W.  P.  A.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  la* 
entirely  reasonable  and  just  and  would  remedy  a  situation 
that  will  obviously  create  much  misery,  distress,  and  con- 
fusion in  this  country. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  amendment.  I  realize  that  the  question  has 
been  debated  again  and  again,  and  the  Senate  has  passed 
upon  it  at  least  on  one  occasion  during  the  present  session. 
In  all  probability,  the  time  has  passed  when  debate  can  have 
any  effect  upon  the  vote  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  Never- 
theless. I  wish  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  Inadequate  amount 
of  the  appropriation,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  dis- 
charges from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  during  the  ensuing  months 
which  are  not  justified  on  any  basis  of  fairness  and  decency 
to  those  who  are  now  employed  upon  the  works  program. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  to  the  joint  resolution 
passed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  provision 
there  Incorporated  will  result  in  the  wholesale  discharge  of 
approximately  600,000  persons  in  the  Immediate  future,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  condition  of  need  may  be.  So  It 
seems  to  me  the  issue  is  very  clear.  Unless  the  rule  shall 
be  suspended,  unless  Congress  shall  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  and  it  shall  become  law,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  become  responsible  for  the  arbitrary  dis- 
missal of  600,000  persons  in  the  near  future.  In  addition  to 
those  who  will  be  discharged,  because  the  funds  Congress  has 
provided  are  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  in 
need  and  are  certified  for  employment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
assume  any  share  of  that  responsibility;  I  do  not  want  to 
assume  any  share  of  the  harddiip  and  cruelty  which  will  be 
infiicted  upon  the  600,000  people  who  will  be  thrown  off  the 
relief  rolls  without  any  discretionary  power  for  the  Admin- 
istrator to  alleviate  or  to  take  care  of  those  hardship  cases. 
Therefore  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rule.    [Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  gallery.] 

The  PRESIDiINT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  admonish 
the  occupants  of  the  gallery  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  for  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  to  indulge  in 
any  manifestation  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
every  Senator  on  this  floor  has  seen  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement that,  had  It  not  been  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  which  was  adopted  a  few  dasrs 
ago,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  whom  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  describes  would  already  have  been  let  off  the 
rolls.  It  is  owing  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  holding  up  those  discharges,  pending  final  con- 
gressional action  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  those  people  are  kept  on  the  rolls  today,  and 
if  this  amendment  shall  be  defeated  this  afternoon,  I  see  no 
alternative  but  that  the  Administrator  will  revoke  that  order, 
and  then  these  600,000  people  tomorrow  will  be  removed  from 
the  rolls. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  very  long  a 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  that 
unless  this  amendment  shall  be  adopted  great  difficulty  will 
be  encoimtered  in  the  administration  of  the  various  changes 
in  personnel  and  management  which  have  resulted  from  the 
enactment  of  legislation  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  already,  as  the  result  of  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  W.  P.  A.  appropriations,  we  have  made  it  compulsory 
for  the  Administrator  to  reduce  the  W.  P,  A.  rolls  from  ap- 
proximately three  million  to  one  million  and  a  half.  This 
cannot  be  done  hurriedly  and  without  disrupting  the  W.  P.  A. 
set-up.  While  that  is  being  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  of  that  drastic  curtailment,  to  require,  as  the 
result  of  subsequent  legislation,  the  removal  from  the  rolls 
of  approximately  600.000  additional  workers,  merely  because 
they  have  served  faithfully  for  18  months,  is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, jeopardizing  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  , 
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No  time  is  given  to  study  the  problem.  No  opportunity  for 
moderate  and  sale  reductions  in  personnel  is  possible.  It 
will  be  costly.  It  will  be  expensive.  It  will  be  cruel.  I  trust 
in  the  interest  of  better  administration,  I  hope  because  of 
the  economies  that  will  result,  I  believe  because  of  the  better 
Judgment  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  prevail. 

Here  is  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the  phUosophy  con- 
tained in  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  I  appropriate  for 
my  argument  in  behalf  of  his  amendment  the  words  of  the 
Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.: 

I  believe— 

Said  the  Administrator— 
that  the  amendment  which  you  propose  accomplishes  the  primary 
purpose  of  giving  preference   In  employment   to  persons  who   are 
awaiting  assignment  over  those  who  have  been  employed  conttou- 
ously  for  a  long  period,  and  at  the  same  time — 

He  continues — 

It  allows  sufficient  administrative  discretion  so  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  policy  wovAd  not  result  in  the  dteruptlon  of  the 
program,  and  the  individual  hardships  which  wm  come  about 
under  the  present  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  cost  an'  additional  dollar,  because  it  will  result  in  im- 
proved administration,  and  for  the  fxirther  reason  that  it 
will  give  the  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  needed  and  necessary  and  compelling  adjustments. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  prevail. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  has 
been,  both  now  and  the  last  time  this  amendment  was  up, 
a  sufficient  discussion  of  the  amendment  Itself.  I  desire  to 
discuss  a  very  practical  question  involved  in  the  present 
parliamentary  situation. 

A  few  moments  ago  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  pro- 
pounded as  to  the  result  if  the  present  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  suspend  the  rule  should  be  adopted; 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  amend  his  amendment  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  have  certain  other  rr.atters  attached  to  the 
amendment  and  voted  upon  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rule.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  that  it  would  be  possible. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  amendment,  but  who, 
because  of  the  situation  in  reference  to  the  different  rates  of 
pay  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  compared  with  another 
part  of  the  country,  were  necessarily  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  suspension  of  the  rule  on  the  last  two  votes. 

I  have  voted  twice  today  to  suspend  the  rule.  I  woiild 
have  voted  for  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranI.  I  have  voted  for  the  pre- 
vailing-wage amendment  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  since  I  have  been  here.  I  believe  in 
it  Nevertheless,  we  are  faced  with  the  very  practical  situa- 
tion that  som.e  Senators  are  fearful  that  if  they  vote  for  the 
suspension  of  the  rule  in  the  case  of  this  amendment,  which 
they  actually  favor,  they  will  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  it  will  be  possible,  by  amendment  of  the  Murray 
amendment,  to  include  something  which  they  oppose,  and 
irclude  it  upon  a  majority  vote. 

I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  in  some  way  to  see  the 
McCarran  amendments  adopted,  or  either  one  of  them; 
but  we  have  had  two  demonstrations  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  suspend  the  rule  for  those  amendments.  We  know  as 
a  pracUcal  fact  that  if  this  situation  is  not  cleared  up,  we 
shall  not  get  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  suspend  the 
rule  upon  this  amendment.  If  that  situation  is  cleared 
up  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  possibility  that  there  will 
be  a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rule  upon  this  amend- 
ment. I  appeal  to  those  who  may  be  interested  to  give 
assurance  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time 
that  if  the  Murray  amendment  is  permitted  to  be  voted 
upon  under  a  suspension  of  the  rule,  that  amendment  will 
be^  voted  upon  singly,  axul  bo  amendments  will  be  offered 
tott. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  made  a  promise 
to  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  me  that  I  would  not  accent  any  amendments  to  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing,  and  that  if  any  amend- 
ments are  offered  and  attempted  t  o  be  attached  to  my  amend- 
ment I  will  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  amendment  to  be  voti  jd  upon  separately. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Preside!  it,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pre  tempori .  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  state  it. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  After  an  amendment  is  presented,  and 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  tc  permit  it  to  be  considered 
is  voted  upon  and  agreed  to.  ma: '  the  Senator  proposing  the 
amendment  withdraw  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo  e.  Not  after  the  amend- 
ment has  been  presented. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  So  the  Senator  from  Montana  could 
not  withdraw  it.  He  would  have  no  right  to  do  so.  Amend- 
ments could  be  offered  to  it. 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,   a   parliamentary  In- 


The  Senator  from  Ala- 


quiry. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoije 

bama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  the  evint  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  adopted,:  and  the  rule  is  suspended, 
will  that  make  the  bill  subjeca  to  any  other  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  on  any  subgect? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    If  the  Senate  sets  aside 
the  rule  and  permits  the  offeijing  of  an  amendment— for 
instance,  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from  Montana — 
it  will  be  open  to  amendment  jUst  as  any  other  amendment 
would  be  open  to  amendment.    If  the  question  is  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  second  Junendment  is  germane,  the 
Senate  will  decide  that  questioti  without  debate. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     By  a  majority  vote? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    By  a  majority  vote. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Ml .  President,  I  sulxnit  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor  s.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  event  the  Senate  adopt;  the  present  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  and  suspends  the 
rule  and  permits  a  vote  upon  h  s  amendment  as  read  by  the 
clerk,  no  amendments  to  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  shall  b4   in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi  e.    Objection  is  made. 
Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  that  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  offering  any  amendment  to  my  amendment.    He 
does  not  intend  to  offer  any  sv  ch  amendment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  she  uld  impose  such  a  matter  on 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevaia.  I  desire,  frankly,  to  say 
that  I  stood  on  my  amendments,  and  that  I  expect  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  to  stanli  on  his;  but  if  amendments 
should  be  proposed  here  which  |ire  germane,  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  I  cannot  see  wl 


them. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President, 
voted  was  not  entirely  because 
merit  in  the  request  to  suspen 


I  should  be  bound  against 


ly  reason  for  voting  as  I  have 

;  did  not  think  there  was  some 

the  rule,  but  if  this  question 


is  opened  I  have  given  a  solemn:  promise  that  I  would  attempt 
to  bring  up  some  matters  whichi  are  just  as  urgent  as  this  one. 
The  committee  have  gone  into  all  these  matters,  however,  and 
have  worked  out  the  best  proa-am  they  could  find,  and  the 
Senate  has  practically  adopt*  kI  it.  Now,  here  comes  an 
urgent  deficiency  bill  which  oj  ens  up  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  to  matters  which  have  been  settled  by  the 
committee. 

Now  open  the  door,  suspend  the  rule,  and  we  go  back 
into  a  regular  session  of  the  Senate. 
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It  may  be  that  these  things  are  vitally  important,  which 
I  do  not  concede  and  do  not  believe.  I  know  how  anxious 
men  are  to  serve  their  constituents,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  entire  United  States  are.  not  so  vitally  in  need 
of  these  things  that  we  could  not  wait  5  months.  It  will 
be  only  5  months  before  we  will  be  back  here,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  one  will  starve  to  death  or  any  one  will  die 
from  the  lack  of  sustenance.  I  hope  that  we  may  in  order 
obey  the  behest  and  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  let  us  not  suspend  the  rule,  but  consider  the  mat- 
ter that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  understood  fully  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest I  made.  I  was  not  seeking  to  limit  anyone  else  ex- 
cept upon  this  one  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule  on  his  amend- 
ment. All  I  was  seeking  to  do  by  my  unanimous  consent 
request  was  to  see  that  upon  that  question  we  would  have 
a  discussion  and  a  vote,  and  upon  that  alone.  It  would 
not  stop  any  one  else  from  moving  a  suspension  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  long,  enough  to  know  that,  once  the  rule  is  sus- 
pended, it  is  not  possible  to  stop  any  one  from  offering  an 
amendment.    That  is  our  privilege. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked 
upon  this  particular  vote  the  suspension  be  limited  to  this  one 
particular  question. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Exactly;  and  make  a  favorite  out  of  this 
one  amendment  to  the  exclusion  of  other  amendments 
Which  are  as  important,  and  perhaps  more  important  than 

this. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  was  not  trying  to  get  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  anything  else.  Anyone  else,  after  this 
motion  was  disposed  of,  could  move  to  suspend  the  rule  on 
any  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH.    We  would  not  have  to  move  to  suspend  the 

rule. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  de- 
lay the  Senate  long.  I  had  not  expected  to  speak  on  this 
question,  but  I  am  prompted  to  by  the  attitude  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Smith],  which  I  am  cer- 
tain is  quite  sincere. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  he  expressed  the 
thought  that  no  one  would  starve  in  the  next  5  months,  or 
during  the  Senate  recess.  I  do  not  expect  anyone  will 
starve,  but  there  will  be  very  serious  hardship  inflicted  upon 
a  great  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  if  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  seeking  to  put 
into  the  bill  Is  denied. 

The  Senate  has  admitted  its  mistake  in  connection  with 
this  proposal.  The  Senate  was  warned,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
citement, when  the  relief  bill  was  being  considered,  that 
the  infliction — and  it  is  an  infliction — of  this  part  of  the 
law  would  create  a  serious  hardship.  The  Senate,  in  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  came  to  realize  that  that  was  ti-ue; 
it  voted  to  correct  the  mistake.  This  is  the  last  chance  we 
have  to  prevent  the  throwing  off  of  the  relief  rolls,  and 
placing  under  the  stigma  of  charity,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  up  the  matter  of 
sectionalism,  but  this  bill  more  particularly  affects  the  indus- 
trial part  of  the  country  than  it  does  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out.  with  some  feeling 
of  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  the  industrial  part  of  the 
country  has  not  turned  its  back  at  all  upon  the  farming  and 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  been  voting 
for  the  most  generous  farm  bills.  There  are  not  industrial 
problems  or  employment  problems  in  the  South  or  the  West 
as  there  are  in  the  North  and  the  Northeast.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  imanimous -consent  request  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  may  prevaU,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  seriously  important  question. 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Just  a  word  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  He  takes  for  granted  that  his 
section  Is  the  only  industrial  section.  In  my  State  there  is 
as  much  industry  of  the  character  affected  by  the  proposed 
law  as  in  any  other  State.  That  is  true  of  North  Carolina. 
as  well  as  of  South  Carolina.  Even  were  it  not  true,  what 
right  has  anyone  to  make  a  difference  in  the  same  character 
of  work,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  wage  scale? 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  the  question  I  rose  to  discuss. 
I  hfive  been  here  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  expect  to  see 
the  time  when  the  "bloody  shirt"  is  not  waved.  When  a 
man  desires  to  appeal  to  the  lower  principles  which  charac- 
terize tis  all,  he  begins  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
sections. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Not  now.  I  am  worn  thin,  and  I  am  irri- 
table over  this  eternal  distinction  between  what  will  go 
South  and  what  will  go  North.  I  know  we  paid  the  penalty 
for  insisting  on  our  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  and 
I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  proud  that  we  had  the  grit  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  arms.  We  lost  like  brave  men;  we  were 
pimished  like  villains,  and  have  been  punished. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  President \ 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  might  just  as  well  call  a , 
spade  a  spade.  With  great  glee  and  satisfaction  I  saw  in 
this  hour  of  transition  real  Americans,  without  regard  to 
party  or  party  advantage,  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
sustain  the  principles  they  love — no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West,  no  Republicans,  no  Democrats,  but  real  Amer- 
icans standing  for  what  they  believe  in. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  j^eld? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  agree  with  much  that  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  he  made  one  statement  to  which  I  object.  He 
spoke  of  the  lower  principles  which  characterize  us  all.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  accept  an  amendment,  and  make  it  "the 
lower  principles  which  are  dormant  in  us  all."  [Laughter.! 
Mr.  SMITH.  I  leave  the  Senator  to  interpret  it  as  he  sees 
fit.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface 
in  a  good  many  remarks  that  are  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  rose  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  who 
would  oppress  the  poor  or  deny  men  the  kind  of  relief  that  can 
be  extended  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  not  one  who  comes  here  and  sheds  great  gobs  of 
brine  over  starving  humanity,  and  I  guarantee  there  is  not  a 
Senator  on  this  floor  who  can  give  us  a  list  of  those  in  his 
State  who  are  starving.  We  know  what  it  is  for;  all  of  us 
know  what  it  is  for — the  ballot  box.  Everyone  here  knows 
that,  and  we  understand  all  these  pleas  to  the  effect,  "I  hope 
the  boys  back  home  will  hear  me  and  remember  me  on  election 
day."    [Laughter.] 

We  are  not  worthy  of  being  Senators  if  we  cannot  rise  above 
the  impelling  feeling  that  we  have  to  come  here  and  put  in 
the  Record  the  fact  that  the  people  are  starving.  The  con- 
stituents of  any  man  who  does  that  ought  to  rise  up  and 
denounce  him  for  belittling  his  State  in  that  way.  There  is  no 
one  himgry  in  South  Carolina,  and  no  one  is  going  to  be 
hungry  there,  but  someone  is  hungry  here  for  votes  from 
South  Carolina.    Oh,  that  is  a  different  song. 

Let  us  relieve  distress  where  we  find  it,  and  where  it  is  open, 
and  we  all  know  it.  But  to  come  here  and  throw  out  a  drag- 
net of  billions  of  dollars  without  regard  to  who  comes  in — 
that  is  different.    So  long  as  one  is  a  voter,  he  can  come  in. 

I  have  had  something  to  say  about  this  before,  and  I  have 
sat  here  and  watched  my  colleagues.  I  dare  say  I  am  moved 
by  the  same  impulses  that  move  them,  but  the  God  whom  I 
will  have  to  meet  soon  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  never 
voted  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  American  people  in 
order  to  gain  a  vote,  and,  God  help  me,  I  will  never  do  it. 

We  know  what  is  going  on.  A  rather  significant  thing 
appeared  today  in  the  vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  I  do  not 
charge  anyone  with  regard  to  it,  indeed,  I  do  not,  but  it 
did  look  rather  odd  that  every  candidate  for  a  certain  ofBce 
voted  to  relieve  the  poor  boys. 
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I  believe  it  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said  that  if  he  were 
playing  dice  and  his  opponents  threw  the  double  six  or  the 
double  seven,  or  whatever  it  is,  once,  that  would  be  his  luck; 
If  he  threw  it  the  second  time,  and  the  same  thing  occurred, 
it  would  be  extraordinary  luck.  II  he  threw  it  a  third  time, 
it  would  be  rather  suspicious.  If  he  threw  it  the  fourth  time, 
the  dice  were  loaded,  and  he  was  a  son  of  a  gun.  ILaugh- 
ter.]  If  these  references  to  the  people  were  made  just  one 
time,  we  would  think  a  man's  heart  was  moved  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  twice,  three 
times — one  can  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  on  account  of  conditions  over  which  I  have 
no  control.  I  have  recently  had  to  be  absent  from  this  body, 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  legislation,  nor  did  I  get  the  comments, 
pro  and  con,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studsrlng 
these  measures  carefully  in  the  light  of  their  possible  benefit 
or  Injury  to  the  American  people,  and  whether  or  not  sup- 
porting them  would  mean  a  violation  of  my  oath,  as  I  took  it, 
that  I  would  svistain  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  without  any  mental  reservation 
as  to  how  many  votes  it  would  affect.  I  have  had  very  little 
to  say.  and  possibly  I  should  not  have  said  the  little  I  have 
said;  but  the  truth  is  refreshing  now  and  then. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  knows  I  have  spoken  the 
truth.  Now  let  us  go  on  with  the  bill  as  the  committee  has 
already  framed  it,  and  if  the  millions  who  are  walking  down 
the  dark  roads  to  oblivion  and  starvation  do  not  disappear 
by  next  January,  let  us  eniunerate  them  and  do  the  best 
we  can  to  get  them  to  vote  for  us  next  November. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  permit 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  waved  the  bloody  shirt.  I  had 
no  such  intention.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  I  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  think  I  did 
make  some  reference  to  the  difference  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  farming  section  of  the  coimtry  and  the  industrial 
section  of  the  country.  It  was  not  in  an  attempt  to  stir 
anyone's  passions  or  emotions.  It  was  trying  to  point  out 
that  the  people  most  seriously  affected,  and  affected  in  the 
greatest  numbers  by  this  proposal,  were  the  people  in  the  in- 
dustrial part  of  the  country,  where  unemployment  is  greatest. 
Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  voted  upon  a 
works-financing  bill,  so-called,  but  most  Senators  know  that 
in  its  final  form  it  was  a  farm  bill.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for 
that  proposal.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  the  very  magnified 
farm  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  this  year,  although  I  dis- 
agreed with  portions  of  that  measure. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  have  even  one  Senator  assimie  that 
I  would  raise  the  issue  of  sectionalism,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  here  today  or  tomorrow  with  the  impression  pre- 
vailing that  that  was  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  himself  sincerely  believes  that  it 
was.  I  think  he  used  a  figure  of  speech.  The  bloody  shirt 
was  entirely  out  of  my  mind.  The  last  time  I  heard  of  it — 
the  bloody  shirt  or  the  red  shirt — it  seems  to  me,  was  on  elec- 
tion eve  in  South  Carolina,  when  the  Senator  himself  wore  a 
red  shirt.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senator,  in  whose 
sincerity  I  believe,  will  withdraw  the  objection  he  has  made, 
because  the  proposal  is  not  an  appeal  for  votes.  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  would  not  say  in  a  serious  moment  that  he 
believed  that  at  any  time  since  I  came  here  I  cast  a  vote  with 
the  intention  of  catching  votes.  It  so  happens  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  vote  in  favor  of  his  constituents  more  often 
than  my  own.  I  will  do  so  cheerfully  so  long  as  I  remain  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  hope  he  will  give  the  stricken,  distressed 
people  living  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  coimtry  a 
chance  to  obtain  a  security  wage. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Ml.  ADAMS.  ,Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  suggest  one  matter 

t  I  think  Is  faulty  mathematics.    Personally,  I  am  not  in 

sympathy  with  the  work-relief  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  seeks  to  amend.  I  prefer  the  modified  form  which 
the  Senate  adopted.    I  wish  to  make  a  point,  however,  with 
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respect  to  the  contention  tbkt  the  18-month  provision  is 
going  to  put  off  the  rolls  a  laijge  number  of  people.  Colonel 
Harrington  wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  said  the 
number  would  be  over  600,000,  and  he  wrote  to  the  comntilttee 
and  said  it  would  be"  175,0(0.  That  difference  does  not 
matter  at  the  moment  for  t  le  purpose  of  the  discussion. 
There  will  be  some  taken  off  t  le  rolls.  But  wiU  there  not  be 
as  many  put  on?  Is  it  not  si  nply  e  question  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel on  the  rolls?  Under  Jie  18-month  provision  those 
who  have  been  on  the  rolls  foi  18  months  are  taken  off,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  \(ho  have  not  previously  been 
on  the  rolls  are  put  on.  I  think  we  should  not  make  a 
mistake  in  the  view  we  take  ot  that  matter. 

So  it  cannot  be  charged  that  by  taking  off  those  who  have 
been  on  the  roll  for  18  monihs  and  putting  others  on  the 


rolls  who  have  not  been  there 


of  an  equal  nmnber  on  the  mils.    There  has  been  that  im- 


plication.   I  am  interested,  as 
in  having  the  Administrator 
amount  of  money  available, 
possibly  can  for  the  needy  of 


before,  we  are  not  taking  care 


is  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
do  the  best  he  can  with  the 
and  he  allowed  to  do  all  he 
he  United  States. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment  seeks  to 
prevent  hardship  and  to  prewnt  gross  injustice  being  done. 
It  gives  preference  to  those  w^o  are  on  the  waiting  list,  but 
permits  the  Administrator  to  lexercise  some  discretion,  so  as 
not  to  disrupt  the  work  which  is  going  on  by  W.  P.  A.,  and 
not  work  any  great  hardship  Ion  those  who  may  be  removed 
under  the  arbitrary  rule  requiring  the  removal  of  the  entire 
number  of  600,000  persons  frcin  the  rolls. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  Is  exac|tly  the  principle  on  which  the 


Senate  committee  operated, 
two  persons  applied  for  it. 
the  one  who  seemed  to  be  m< 


it  when  one  place  existed  and 

preference  was  to  be  given  to 

st  deserving,  and  we  felt  that. 


as  between  someone  who  had  been  on  the  roll  for  18  months 


and  someone  who  had  not 
the  one  who  had  been  on  foi 
to  make  room  for  the  one 
that  there  was  not  money  ei 
Mr.  MURRAY.    My  amenc 


»n  on  the  roll  at  all,  perhaps 

18  months  should  be  removed 

lo  had  not  been  on.  assuming 

}ugh  to  take  care  of  both. 

lent  does  not  do  otherwise.    It 


merely  allows  the  Administrator  some  discretion,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  th^  administration. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temj  ore.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  pending  motion  to  suspend 
the  rule  to  permit  action  onjthe  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  should  prevail,  then  that  amendment  would 
be  subject  to  any  amendment  that  might  be  offered  on  the 
fioor,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp  Dre.  It  would  be  subject  to  any 
amendment  which  might  be  offered  from  the  floor  ex- 
cept  

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Subject  only  to  the  provision  of 
the  rule  that  a  point  of  ord^r  might  be  made  against  it  on 
the  groimd  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  measure 
or  on  the  ground  that  it  is  nqt  germane? 

ire.    That  is  correct, 
[ay  I  further  inquire  from  the 
itter  would  be  submitted  to  the 
would  be  decided  by  majority 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem; 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri. 
Chair,  in  that  event,  the  m 
Senate  without  debate,  and 
vote? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missoxul 


re.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that 
situation,  may  I  request  theJBenator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ScHWXLLiNBACH]  again  to  submit  his  imanimous- consent  re- 
quest to  try  to  limit  this  matter  so  that  the  real  vote  may  be 
had  on  this  subject  without  the  injection  of  any  other  ques- 
tion? I 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  In  order  that  my  posi- 
tion may  be  made  clear  I  will  say  that  I  tried  to  clarify  it  by 
way  of  an  answer  to  a  quesnon  propounded  to  me,  as  I  re- 
call, by  the  Senator  from  Montana.     I  wish  to  make  a  state- 


ment so  my  position  may 
college  training  was  not  very 


)e  thoroughly  understood.    My 
extensive,  but  my  athletic  train- 


ing was  in  football,  and  whei  i  playing  in  the  backfield  I  was 
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trained  to  take  advantage  of  every  opening  In  the  line. 
So  I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  persist  and  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  so  long  as  I  may  have  a  chance 
to  secure  the  prevailing  wage  for  America.  Any  opportunity 
that  is  afforded  me  here  by  any  amendment  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  want  him  so  far 
as  the  prevailing  amendment  is  concerned  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opening  in  the  "line,"  but  we  all  know  that  there 
will  not  be  any  opening  in  the  "line"  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  as  submitted,  should  prevail  without 
some  limitation  being  placed  on  the  amendment.  I.  there- 
fore, as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark], 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  will  please 
restate  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
suspend  the  rule  is  adopted,  then  no  amendment  may  be 
offered  to  the  amendment  which  has  been  read  by  the 
clerk,  which  is  an  amendment  involving  the  question  of  the 
discharge  of  W.  P.  A.  employees. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  under  that 

request  there  be  involved  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  namely,  on 

the  question  of  the  germaneness  of  that  which  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  cannot  pass  on 

the  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  objects  to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  so  he  may  offer  the 
amendment  which  was  read  at  the  desk.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan  1. 
I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Barbour],  who  would  vote  "yea"  if  present.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote.  I 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called) .  Making  the 
same  announcement  as  before  with  reference  to  my  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  I  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass].  I  understand  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  if 
present,  would  vote  "nay."  On  this  question  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Frazier],  who  would  vote  "yea," 
and  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  If 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GumY]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Neely].  I  am  advised  that  if  they  were 
present  they  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  authorized  to  announce  that  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hn.L]  are  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hol- 
man].  I  am  advised  that  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  present  they  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  BttBO],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Guffey],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nois  [Mr.  Slatteby],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  LMr. 


SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  absent  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  is  detained 
in  one  of  the  Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonaheyI.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Reynolds],  are  imavoidably 
detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mc- 
Nary] is  necessarily  absent.  His  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison]  was  announced 
by  that  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  has  a  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green].  I 
am  not  advised  how  either  Senator  would  vote  on  this 
question. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39,  nays  31,  as  follows: 


Schwellenbach 
Thomas.  Okla. 
Thomas,  Utati 
Truman 
Vandenberg 
Van  Nuya 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 


RusseU 
Sheppartl 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Townsend 

White 


Slattery 
Smatben 
Tobey 
TytUngt 
WUejr     i 


YEAS— 39 

Adams  Downey  McCarran 

Andrews  Blender  Maloney 

Ashurst  -V.  Gibson  Mead 

Barkley  Johnscn.  Calif.  Mlnton 

Brown  Johnson,  Colo.  Murray 

Capper  La  PoUette  Nye 

Chavez  Lee  O'Mahoney 

Clark.  Idaho  Lodge  Pepper 

Danaher  Lucas  Plttman 

Davis  Lundeen  Schwartz 

NAYS— 31 

Axistln  Byrnes  Hatch 

Bailey  Clark.  Mo.  Hayden 

Bankhead  Connally  Herring 

Borah  George  King 

Bridges  Gerry  McKeUar 

Bulow  Gumey  Miller 

Burke  Hale  RadcUfle 

Byrd  Harrison  Reed 

NOT  VOnNG — ^26 

Barbour  Glaaa  Logan 

Bilbo  Green  McNary 

Bone  Gxiffey  Neely 

Caraway  Hill  Norrls 

Don&hcy  Holman  Overton 

Frazier  Holt  Reynolds 

OUlette  Hughes  Shlpetewl 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  not  having  voted  in  the  afllrraative.  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  to  suspend  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XVI  is  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  supported  by  a  Budget  estimate,  but  which  was  received  too 
late  to  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    It  is  proposed,  at  the  proper  place, 

to  insert  the  following: 

Defraying  deficits  In  treasvirles  of  municipal  governments.  Virgin 
Islands:  For  an  additional  amount  for  defraying  the  deficits  In  the 
treasuries  of  the  municipal  governments  because  of  the  excess  ot 
current  expenses  over  current  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
municipality  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  $30,000  and  municipality 
of  St.  Croix  $40,000;  in  all.  $70,000.  to  be  paid  to  the  said  treasuries 
In  monthly  installments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  if  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  deficits  of  the  com- 
munities referred  to  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Government  has  done  so  in  the  past. 
The  municipalities  cannot  function  unless  they  have  this 
money.  The  Senator  understands  the  situation  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  which  President  Hoover  described  as  a  "poorhouse." 
That  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with  there. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  situation  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  has  reached  such  a  point  that  municipali- 
ties cannot  pay  their  own  bills  and  we  have  to  go  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  make  up  the  deficits? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    We  are  doing  it  to  the  extent  of  $70,000. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    For  how  many  communities? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  For  the  two  communities,  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  this 
action  would  establish  a  precedent  which  may  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  dip  into  the  Treasury  for  deficits  in  communi- 
ties In  other  possessions  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Virgin  Islands  is  a  "horrible  example." 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  done  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  this  adminis- 
tration, if  it  sets  out  to  put  tills  thing  through,  has  the  votes 
to  do  so.  I  am  ivobably  talking  against  a  blank  wall.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad  precedent.  Personally  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  a  notice 
given  under  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  It 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

To  remove  the  depressing  economic  effects  of  excessive  farm- 
mortgage  debts,  and  prevent  the  further  Increase  of  farm  tenancy 
due  to  mortgage  foreclosiires,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  authorized,  out  of  any  funds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  as  he  finds  available,  to  refinance  farm  mortgages 
on  which  the  pasrmeats  periodically  due  exceed  the  normal  farm 
Income  available  for  debt  service.  Such  loans  shall  be  subject 
to  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  but 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  said 
act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  administer  the  provislona 
of  this  section  and  all  repayments  on  account  of  such  loans 
shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  case  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  should 
prevail,  no  other  amendments  than  the  one  which  has  Just 
been  read  shall  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  has  filed  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  do  not  intend  to  force  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  for  no  good  purpose,  to  make  the  point  of 
order. 

I  gave  the  notice;  and  I  recognize  that  the  amendment 
proposes  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bilL  I  shall  not 
go  through  the  form  of  asking  the  Senator  to  make  the 
point  of  order,  because  I  realize  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  responsible  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  he  is  botmd 
to  make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attitude. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  case  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  shall  prevail 
by  the  proper  majority  of  two-thirds,  no  other  amendment 
than  the  one  which  I  have  tendered  be  considered  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  object. 

Mr.  KINO.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  re- 
questing unanimous  consent  was  in  order  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  might  be  concerned  that  the  amend- 
ments to  section  22  of  the  Agricultmral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  which  are  pending  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  would  be  offered 
to  my  amendment.  Personally  I  do  not  think  they  are  ger- 
mane: and  if  such  amendments  should  be  offered  I  would 
Join  in  voting  that  they  were  not  germane  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  stire  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
debate  this  amendment  at  great  length.  It  was  amply  de- 
bated wta^i  the  lending  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  prevailed  at  that  time  by  a  vote  of  74  to  i  on 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
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No  Member  of  this  body  who  has  any  farmers  In  his  State 
will  fail  to  take  cognizance  cf  the  critical  situation  confront- 
ing the  farmers  who  are  bemg  foreclosed  because  of  the  fact 
that  their  mortgages  were  made  at  a  time  when  farm  values 
and  farm  prices  were  high.  In  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  demonstrated]  by  statistical  data  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler] 
and  xnyseU  while  this  amenidment  was  under  discussion,  the 
foreclosures  upon  farms  in  ihe  United  States  are  continually 
rising.  This  amendment  would  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  his  diicretion  the  unutilized  authoriza- 
tion for  the  issuance  of  stcurities  by  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  That  corporaltlon  has  an  imutilized  provision 
for  the  issuance  of  securities,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  suno^nting  to  more  than  $600,000,000. 
This  amendment  leaves  It  iti  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  to  utilize  so  »iuch  of  that  authorization  as  he 
finds  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  loans  which  would  be  made  to  farmers  who  are 
threatened  with  foreclosure  would  be  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  are  provided  in  the  Jones-Bankhead  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  In  short,  by  this  amitndment,  if  it  were  adopted,  we 
would  provide  for  the  refinancing  of  existing  farm  mortgages. 
In  order  that  the  farmers  vho  live  upon  those  farms  today 
could  continue  to  live  upon  them,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
are  now  providing  for  those  who  are  being  rehabilitated  and 
established  upon  farms  in  o  rder  that  they  may  become  farm 
owners  under  the  Jones-Bar  khead  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  agEiin  to  summarize  for  the  Senate 
what  those  provisions  are. 

First.  Section  1  of  title  I  <  f  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act  would 
prohibit  refinancing  loans  t^  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  would  proliibit  any  loans  to  be 
made  for  the  acquisition  o^  any  farm  unless  such  farm  is 
of  a  size  sufBcient  to  constitute  "an  eflQcient  farm-manage- 
ment unit  and  to  enable  a  diligent  farm  family  to  carry  on 
successful  farming  in  the  locality." 

Second.  Section  2  of  titlfe  I  of  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act 
would  prohibit  any  farmer  from  being  refinanced  unless  a 
coimty  committee  consisting  of  three  farmers  residing  in  the 
locality  find  that  by  reas(^  of  his  character,  ability,  and 
experience  he  is  likely  sucdessfully  to  carry  out  his  under- 
takings, and  that  the  farm^  with  respect  to  which  the  loan 
Is  made  is  such  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
repayment  will  be  made.  The  committee  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  certify  the  reasorable  value  of  the  farm.  No  re- 
financing loan  could  be  m^de  with  respect  to  any  farm  in 
which  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or  any  person  related 
to  such  member  within  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  has  any  propertj   interest. 

Third.  Section  3  (a)  of  title  I  would  require  that  the  re- 
financing loans  be  repaid  m  ithin  a  period  of  not  more  than 
40  years;  contain  covenarts  to  protect  the  security  and 
assure  that  the  farm  will  bt  maintained  in  repair,  and  waste 
and  exhaustion  of  the  farm  prevented;  provide  that,  upon  the 
borrower's  disposition  of  tie  farm  without  the  approval  of 
the  Government,  the  unpaid  balance  may  be  declared  imme- 
diately due  and  payable. 

In  the  fourth  place,  section  42  of  title  IV  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  county  committee  composed  of  three 
farmers  residing  in  the  cointy. 

Section  48  of  title  IV  authorizes  the  Secretary  "to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  ofligatlon  or  indebtedness  to  him 

;m  of  variable  payments  under 

luired  payment  will  be  collected 

koduction  or  prices  and  employed 

^e  required  payment  in  periods  of 

Ices." 

reference  in  the  amendment  to 

iead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  Is 

low  farm  owners  an  opportunity 

the  same  basis   that   we  are 


under  this  act  under  a  sys 
which  a  surplus  above  the 
in  periods  of  above-normal 
to  reduce  payments  helow  tt 
subnormal  production  or  pi 
In  short,  the  effect  of  th^ 
tlUes  I  and  IV  of  the 
to  give  to  farmers  who  are 
to  retain  their  farms  ut 


already  extending  assistance  under  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act 


to  farm  toiants  in  order  to 
this  country. 


establish  them  as  farm  owners  In 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rural  and  agricultural  areas  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  most  menacing  thing,  so  far  as  the  maintenance 
of  democracy  in  the  agricultural  areas  is  concerned,  is  the 
alarming  increase  of  farm  tenancy.  Families  that  have  lived 
upon  farms  in  some  instances  for  two  or  three  generations 
are  being  foreclosed  upon;  they  are  being  stripped  of  every- 
thing they  have;  and  then,  under  this  inconsistent  policy  of 
government,  they  become  eligible  to  secure  a  loan  imder  the 
Jones-Bankhead  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  order  that  they  may 
again  become  farm  owners;  or  they  may  be  picked  up  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  rehabilitated  upon  a  farm. 
In  many  instances  the  lending  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  have  these  mortgages  are  foreclosing  them  and  taking 
a  reduction  in  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  at  the  fore- 
closure sale  which,  il  extended  to  the  present  owner,  would 
enable  him  to  fulfill  his  obligation,  make  his  interest  and 
principal  payments,  and  keep  himself  and  his  family  upon 
the  farm. 

Recently  a  survey  of  this  situation  has  been  made  in  my 
own  State  by  a  number  of  the  State  agencies.  I  want  to 
read  from  it: 

However,  there  are  data  available  showing  that  the  number  of 
farms  being  foreclosed  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  U  growing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  These  foreclosures  are  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  Indebtedness  to  the  Federal  land  bank  and  the  land 
bank  commissioner.  Statements  are  made  to  tis  dally  that  the 
practices  of  these  quasi  governmental  agencies  are  more  rigid  and 
unsympathetic  than  those  of  the  majority  of  private  creditors. 
We  know  many  instances  wherein  the  Federal  land  bank  has  sold 
foreclosed  farm  property  for  less  than  the  face  value  of  Its 
mortgage  without  being  willing  td  offer  the  advantages  of  this 
type  of  mark-down  to  the  Indebted  farmer,  who  may  have  shown 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  conduct  a  farm  by  virtue  of 
loxg  years  of  operation. 

Citations  of  such  Incidents  are  In  several  of  the  attached  ex- 
hibits. Such  practices  seem  to  us  In  conflict  with  the  stated 
rehabilitation  purposes  of  other  Federal  farm  agencies,  such  as 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  to  evidence  a  hard-boiled 
unconcern  with  the  general  deflation  In  values  which  has  set  in 
since  the  farmer  undertook  his  loan,  which  lends  little  more  than 
legal  right  to  the  foreclosure,  rather  than  social  Justice  or  econonxlc 
validity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  long; 
but  let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

Here  is  a  farmer  in  Barron  Cotmty,  one  of  the  best  dairy 
counties  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  farm  consists  of 
120  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The 
buildings  are  fair.  The  fences  are  good.  The  property  Is 
located  on  a  lake  shore.  This  man  bought  the  farm  34  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  land  was  all  wild.  He  paid  $3,500  for 
the  land.  Then  he  cleared  the  land,  put  up  the  buildings, 
and  so  forth.  In  1922  he  obtained  a  Federal  land-bank  loan 
in  the  amount  of  $7,500.  For  12  years  he  paid  interest,  taxes, 
and  insurance.  In  1934  he  lost  the  property  by  foreclosure 
and  was  forced  to  apply  for  relief.  Later  on  he  was  given 
old-age  assistance.  After  1934  the  Federal  land  bank  sold 
the  farm  for  $3,500. 

I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  picture  the  reactions  of  a  farmer 
and  his  family  who  have  cleared  wild  land  from  the  wilder- 
ness, who  have  built  up  their  home  from  a  shack  into  a  re- 
spectable farm  residence,  who  by  their  labor  have  secured 
sufficient  funds  to  build  farm  buildings  upon  it,  and  then, 
after  living  upon  that  land  for  34  years,  l^iave  it  foreclosed, 
are  deprived  of  it,  and  then  have  the  humiliating  experience 
of  having  to  accept  public  assistance.  I  say  that  that  sort  of 
thing  does  not  have  to  happen. 

That  was  a  rural  community.  Do  that  to  just  one  deserving 
farm  family  in  a  county,  and  you  tend  to  imdermine  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  community  in  and  for 
the  policies  and  activities  of  government. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  was  wondering  what  the  approximate 
interest  rate  was  that  the  farmer  paid  on  his  mortgage. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  only  this  in- 
formation which  came  to  me  this  morning.  I  have  not 
anything  further.    These  are  brief  summaries  of  the  farm 


experience  of  a  few  of  these  examples  that  have  been  In- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  interest 
rate  was  somewhere  around  5. percent  or  more;  but  diuing 
that  period  we  were  permitting  loans  to  foreign  nations  at 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  and  that  fact  is  in  the  Record. 
We  had  better  revise  our  policies  in  America,  and  I  think 
of  our  own  American  p>eople  and  our  own  American  farmers. 
Mr.  LA  FOLLFITE.  Here  is  another  farmer  in  the  same 
county.  He  had  lived  on  this  property  for  over  40  years. 
He  had  purchased  the  land  when  it  was  all  wild.  Through 
his  efforts  the  land  was  cleared,  and  buildings  put  up.  He 
obtained  a  Federal  land-bank  loan  in  the  amount  of  $4,000. 
Because  of  drought  conditions  and  low  farm  prices  he  lost  the 
farm,  and  the  Federal  land  bank  resold  the  farm  to  another 
party  for  $1,300. 

Here  is  another  40-acre  farm  in  the  same  county.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  farmer  paid  $4,500  for  the  farm.  He  cleared 
and  plowed  20  acres  of  the  land  and  put  up  all  the  build- 
ings. The  buildings  cost  him  over  $2,000.  His  total  invest- 
ment was  about  $7,000.  In  1934  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,  of  which  $1,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Federal  land  bank  and  $1,000  from  the 
Federal  land  bank  commissioner.  He  lost  the  farm  through 
foreclosure  in  1938.  In  1939  the  bank  sold  the  farm  to  some- 
one else  for  $1,500.  This  farmer  is  56  years  old.  He  has 
today  no  property  whatever. 

Here  is  another  farip.  The  family  are  old  settlers  in  the 
community.  They  owned  an  80-acre  farm,  40  acres  of  which 
was  under  cultivation.  The  land  is  good.  The  buildings  are 
fair.  Years  ago  the  farmer  paid  $5,500  for  this  place.  In 
1933  he  obtained  a  Federal  land-bank  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $3,000.  Because  of  the  depression  and  drought' the  place 
was  lost  by  foreclosure.  Later  on,  the  Federal  land  bank 
sold  the  farm  to  someone  else  for  $1,800. 

I  could  continue  almost  indefinitely  citing  such  tragic  and 
appealing  cases;  but  I  say  to  the  Senate  in  all  seriousness 
that  this  amendment  will  provide  relief.  It  will  provide  a 
new  opportunity  for  farmers — good  farmers,  hard-working 
farmers — ^to  obtain  a  refinancing  of  their  farms  under  the 
terms  of  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
retain  their  farms,  to  work  out  their  principal  and  their 
interest  upon  the  readjusted  basis,  and  to  remain  what  they 
are  today,  self-respecting,  hard-working  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  for  votes  to  suspend  the  rule,  and 
to  enable  us  to  provide  this  relief,  for  which  the  Senate  has 
twice  voted  under  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  and  voted  for  on  the  lending  bill  by 
a  vote  of  74  to  8. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senate  is 
not  in  any  mood  to  listen  to  any  long  argument  with  ref- 
erence to  this  proposed  legislation  at  this  time.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  vote  upon  the  measiu-e  at  this  late  hour  may 
not  indicate  the  interest  of  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  reference  to  the  matter.  Probably  nothing  I 
can  say  will  be  as  eloquently  or  as  ably  said  as  has  been  the 
argimient  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Follettk]. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  farm  situation,  and  when  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  farm  situation  I  do  not  mean  a  farm  situa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  Montana,  or  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  or  the  State  of  California,  but  I  call  attention 
to  it  as  a  farm  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  every  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

We  have  been  passing  meastu-es,  and  eloquent  speeches 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  labor,  and  I  have  voted  for  the 
prevailing  wage  scale.  I  voted  originally  for  it,  and  I  fought 
for  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  railway  workers  and  others. 
But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
farmers  of  this  coxmtry  are  not  making  as  much  upon  their 
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farms  at  the  present  time  and  getting  as  much  money  as 
the  Government  is  pasring  out  to  some  of  the  rehef  workers 
-^^in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  f aimers  upon  farms  In  the  most  fertile  valleys 
In  the  country,  some  of  the  farmers  in  Illinois,  some  of  the 
farmers  in  Iowa,  some  in  Wisconsin,  some  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  invest- 
ments of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  their  farms,  are  not 
making  as  much  in  the  way  of  net  income  as  the  man  who 
is  on  relief  is  receiving. 

City  and  county  and  national  taxes  have  been  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmer  buys  has  risen.  He 
has  a  mortgage  upon  his  property,  perhaps,  smd  the  rates 
of  interest  have  not  come  down.  The  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try can  borrow  money  at  the  banks  at  2  percent,  but  the 
farmers  are,  in  some  instances,  paying  as  high  as  6  or  7 
percent,  and  in  others  as  high  as  8  percent,  for  the  money 
they  must  borrow. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  keep  the  farmers  upon  their 
farms,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  on  them,  we 
will  have  a  chaotic  condition  in  this  coimtry  in  the  not 
very  distant  future. 

I  know  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  attaching  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill,  but  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  should  set  aside  their  prejudices 
in  considering  this  particular  bill,  and  suspend  the  rule,  and 
permit  the  amendment  to  be  placed  upon  this  appropriation 
bill.  I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives  will  accept  the 
amendment  if  it  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
could  go  back  home  and  face  their  constituents  and  acknowl- 
edge that  they  had  refused  to  vote  to  relieve  the  great  farm- 
ing interests,  which  are  the  very  foundation  and  the  very 
backbone  of  this  Government,  if  they  had  failed  to  vote  for 
legislation  which  would  help  keep  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  upon  their  farm.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
that  should  happen,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  voted  a  few  days  ago  by  74  to  8  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself 
to  the  spending-lending  bill,  that  they  vote  to  suspend  the 
rule  and  place  this  amendment  upon  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bonth 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

B\urke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chaves 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaber 


Davis 
Downey 
Ellender 
George 
.Gerry 
Gibson 
Oumey 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hatch 
Bayden 
Herring 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnscm,  Colo. 
King 

La  PoUette 
Lee 
Lodga 


Lucas 

Sheppard 

Lundeen 

Shlpstead 

McCsrran 

Smith 

McKeUar 

Stewart 

Mead 

TaXt 

Miller 

Thoma.s,  Okla. 

Mlnton 

Thomas.  Utah 

Murray 

To  bey 

Neely 

Townsend 

Nye 

Truman 

CMahoney 

Van  Nuya 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Plttman 

Walsh 

Radcllffe 

Wheeler 

Reed 

White 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbacb 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sixty-nine  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quonmi  is  present. 

Mr.  LA  FOULETTE.  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that  if  the  rule  is  suspended  I 
shall  vote  against  any  amendment  which  may  be  tendered  to 
the^m:iendment  under  discussion,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Other  amendments  have  had  their  opportunity,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  one  amendment  should  be  denied  its  right 
to  be  considered  on  its  merits  because  of  apprehension  by 
Senators  that  other  amendments  which  have  bad  their  op- 
portimity  will  be  offered  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mi.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTK    I  yield. 


vote  against  any  amendment 
tainly  I  would  speak  against 
to  his  amendment.    I  think  it 
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Mr.  WHEELER.    I  wish  to  s  ly  that  I  concur  fully  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  las  stated.    I  would  not  only 


iuch  as  he  suggests,  but  cer- 
attaching  other  amendments 
vould  not  be  fair  to  the  farm- 


ers of  this  coiintry  for  anyore  who  is  interested  in  these 

;hey  may  be,  to  try  to  tack 


will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


other  amendments  whatever 
them  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President, 
consin  yield?        

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  believe  that  Ithe  amendment  presented  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wiscjjnsin  is  one  which  contains 
considerable  merit,  and  it  should  receive  the  approval  of 
this  body.  I  agree  with  the  s  atement  which  has  jiist  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Blontana,  and  I  for  one  shall 
oppose  vigorously  any  furthe*  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk.  I  bell»ve  it  should  stand  or  fall  on 
its  own  merits.  Therefore,  vhile  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, I  will  object  to  any  aiaendment  to  the  amendment 
being  offered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  Presidi  nt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yiek  . 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  wish  to  siy  that  I  consider  this  a  very 
meritorious  amendment,  and  at  this  time  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  will  not  offer  the  amendment  I  presented  a  short 
time  ago,  and  I  will  vote  a(  ainst  any  amendment  which 
may  be  proposed  which  miglit  embarrass  the  adoption  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presldei  t,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yiel(  . 

Mr.  PEPPEIR.  I  wish  to  s\  bscribe  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators.  ]  do  not  think  we  should  lose 
a  little  of  the  good  we  may  pet  because  we  cannot  get  all 
we  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yieli  1 
Mr.    McCARRAN.     I    shaU 

shall  vote  for  it,  but  I  return 


support    the   amendment,    I 
to  the  expression  I  made  not 


long  ago  in  the  Senate,  that  w  aenever  I  have  an  opportunity 
I  shall  endeavor  to  break  thipugh  the  line  so  that  we  may 
have  the  prevailing  wage  amandment  presented,  and  if  this 
amendment  affords  me  such  an  opportunity,  I  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  I 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  was  going  to  "run  interference"  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  I  would  not  have  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the 
principle  involved  in  the  amendment.  It  Is  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  was  expressed  Inj  two  amendments  which  the 
Senate  saw  fit  to  attach  to  different  bills  which  were  offered 
some  time  ago.  My  views  hive  been  thoroughly  expressed 
for  the  Record,  and  I  will  nc  t  weary  Senators  by  repeating 
them. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  mike  this  comment,  that  while 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ippropriation,  it  does  not  call 
for  new  money,  but  it  does  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
credit  for  a  purpose  I  think  fc  of  a  very  fundamental  char- 
acter, that  is,  to  give  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  agriculture  which  Is  the  most  needy  at  the  present 
time,  a  stabilizing  factor,  that  is,  time.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  not  turned  over  ^th  the  same  velocity  which 
characterizes  the  turn-over  dt  industrial  products,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  agrlcultiire  gets  behind  industry  and 
commerce.  j 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  if  we  put  the  economy 
of  agriculture  on  a  timing  bksls  that  harmonized  with  the 
timing  of  natiu-e,  that  synchronized  with  the  armual  de- 
velopwnent  and  txim-over  of  i  gricultural  products,  we  would 
afford  to  agriculture  more  su  jstantial  and  permanent  bene- 
fits than  we  could  possibly  io  by  regimenting  agriculture 
or  by  granting  it  bounties. 

This  measiu-e,  if  carried  (wt  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  stated  in  the 
amendment,  carries  with  it  the  principle  of  security  for 
farmers  in  respect  of  two  things.     One  is  the  reduction 
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of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  debt,  and  the  other  is  the  ex- 
tension of  time  in  which  to  amortize  and  retire  the  debt. 

Time  is  of  the  very  essence  of  this  amendment,  and  time 
is  what  the  fanners  need  in  order  to  retire  and  pay  off  their 
debts.  There  is  no  question  about  their  honesty.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  is  the  supreme  desire  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  farmer's  wife  and  the  farmer's  children,  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  This  affords  the  shield  and  pro- 
tection of  the  credit  of  the  Government  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  hope  the  rule  will  be  suspended  so  that  amendment 
may  be  voted  upon,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  as  large  a  majority  as  that  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  when  last  presented. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  better  than  I 
that  the  Se  late  does  not  care  to  listen  to  a  long  discussion, 
and  I  promise  to  Umit  myself  to  2  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  a  very  Incon- 
sistent thing.  We  are  furnishing  means  by  which  a  tenant 
may  buy  a  farm,  but  we  are  putUng  farmers  who  own  their 
farms  and  live  on  their  farms,  off  their  farms.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  remedy  that  situation. 

The  Senate  has  twice  adopted  this  principle.  It  calls  for 
no  new  appropriation.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  credit,  and  that  is  alL  K  there  ever  was  a  meritorious 
case  which  is  not  Inconsistent  with  a  thing  that  has  been 
done  here  today,  this  is  that  case,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  vote  to  suspend  the  rule.  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana,  and  say  that  I  will  oppose 
any  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  amendment  if  the 
Senate  votes  to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  am  about  as 
simon-pure  a  farmer  as  there  is  in  this  body.  I  doubt 
whether  the  condition  which  is  being  described  is  brought 
about  by  natural  causes.  M  time  would  aUow  me  I  should 
like  to  outline  what  has  brought  about  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  farmer.  We  are  not  going  to  cure  it  by 
appropriaUng  public  funds  when  we  are  perpetuating  laws 
which  produce  that  effect.    It  is  just  a  vicious  circle. 

I  am  not  here  opposing  the  Government  coming  in  to  aid, 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  start  at  the  right  place.    I  deplore 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  comes  up  at  the  time  it  does 
and  in  the  form  it  does.    I  wish  it  had  been  offered  at  the 
time  when  all  the  forces  that  brought  about  this  condition 
were  at  work.    But.  as  I  said  before.  If  the  rule  is  to  be 
suspended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  be  provided  for 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  then  the  rule  should  be 
suspended  so  that  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  also  be 
benefited.    That  is  not  all.    The  minute  the  Senate  opens 
the  door  we  shall  have  a  fiood  of  amendments  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  relieve  a  condition  that  may  be  horribly  dis- 
astrous within  5  months.    We  wiU  be  back  here  in  5  months, 
and  then  we  should  legislate  In  sanity,  and  not  be  taking  a 
lot  of  piecemeal  bites  at  the  thing.    I  as  a  farmer  and  a 
representative  of  that  class  of  wonderfully  worthy  people  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  suspension  of  the  rule,  not  because 
I  would  not  like  to  see  this  relief  handed  out,  but  because  I 
do  not  beUeve  the  time  and  place  and  circumstance  warrant 
It.    We  may  take  the  action  contemplated  under  the  amend- 
ment but  also  we  may  take  action  on  other  things  not  now 
contemplated.    Despite  the  fact  that  such  eloquent  pleas 
have  been  made  for  it,  and  although  I  am  perhaps  more 
personally  Interested  in  the  effect  temporarily  than  is  any 
other  Senator  on  the  floor,  I  urge  that  the  rule  not  be 

suspended.  .,       .  *i. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette] 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  so  that  he  may  offer 
his  amendment.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  is  absent. 


If  present  he  would  vote  "nay."  The  senior  Senator  from 
North  I>akota  [Mr.  Frazier]  and  myself  are  paired  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  If  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea,"  and  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  am  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  both  of  whom  if  present 
would  vote  "yea."  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smathers]  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gtrrrrsr]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ulinc^  [Mr. 
Slattery].  I  understand  each  of  these  Senators  if  present 
would  vote  "yea."  I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  and  will  vote.  I  vote  "nay." 
I  am  advised  that  if  present,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  vote  "nay."  i 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DAVIS    (after  having  voted  In  the   affirmative).    I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan].    I  do  not  know  how  he  would  vote  if  he  were 
present.    I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour].    I  do  not  know  how  he  would  vote  if 
he  were  present.    I  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  from  Permsylvania   Just 
stated  that  he  had  a  pair  with  some  other  Senator  and  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  would  vote  if  he  were  present.    Then 
he  transferred  his  pair  to  another  Senator  and  announced 
that  he  did  not  know  how  that  other  Senator  would  vote  if 
present    How  can  that  be  done?    How  can  a  transfer  of 
pairs  be  made  unless  there  is  some  understanding  as  to  how 
the  Senators  would  vote  if  present?     I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  that  vote  cannot  stand. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pair  on  a  question 
the  decision  of  which  requires  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  voting.  If  he  were  vothig  in  the 
negative  it  would  only  require  the  transfer  to  one  Senator. 
If  he  were  voting  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  require  the 
transfer  to  two  Senators  who  would  not  vote  as  he  would  if 
they  were  present  and  voting. 

The  Senator  has  transferred  his  pair,  so  the  Chair  under- 
stands, to  some  other  Senator.  It  is  a  matter  with  the 
Senator  as  to  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  the  other  Sen- 
ator is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.LrrTK].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GmFTEY],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hnxl, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Maloney],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Slattkhy], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  Important 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Reynolds]  are  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Making  the  same  announcement  with 
reference  to  my  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  McNary],  I  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary] 
is  necessarily  absent.  His  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
Bissippi  [Mr.  Harrison]  has  been  stated. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  lias  a  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grsex]. 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  38,  nays  30,  as  follows: 


TEAS— 38 

Andrews 

Downey 

Mead 

Schwellenbach 

A>h\mt 

-Olbeon 

Mlnton 

Shcppard 

Austin 

Herring 

Murray 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Barkley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Neely 

Thomas,  Utah 

Borah 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Nye 

Tnunan 

Bulow 

La  FoUette 

CMaboney 

Van  Nujrs 

Capper 

Lee 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Chavea 

Lucas 

PlUnum 

Wheeler 

DasAber 

Lundeen 

Reed 

Dans 

McCarran 

Schwartz 

NAYS— 30 

Adama 

CSonnally 

Haydea 

Stewart 

Bailey 

Ellender 

King 

Taft 

Bankbead 

George 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Brtdges 

Oerry 

McKeUar 

Tovmsend 

Biirke 

Gurney 

Miller 

Walsh 

Byrd 

Hale 

Radcllffe 

White 

Bvmes 

Harri«on 

RuBEeU 

Clark.  Ite. 

Hatrh 

Smith 

NOT 

VOTING— 28 

Bartxror 

Prazler 

Holt 

Reynolds 

Bilbo 

GlUette 

Hughes 

Sblpstead 

Bone 

Glam 

Logan 

Slatt^ry 

Brown 

Green 

McNary 

Smathers 

Caraway 

Gufley 

Maloney 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

HIU 

Norrls 

Vandenberg 

Donabey 

Holman 

Oveiton 

WUey 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  having  voted  in  the  afBrmative,  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  FoLLrmJ 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XVI  is  rejected. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yea-and-nay  vote  and  the  announcements  in 
connection  therewith  appearing  on  page  10295  of  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RiccRD  of  July  28,  1939,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  tills  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  object. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the  floor  and 
will  read  it  into  the  Record.  An  amendment  identical  to 
that  Just  offered  by  me  on  which  the  Senate  has  just  voted 
not  to  suspend  the  rule,  in  order  that  I  might  offer  it,  was 
offered  on  July  28,  1939.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  con- 
stituents of  Senators  who  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing a  complete  file  of  the  Congressional  Record  might  be 
somewhat  confused,  having  read  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  74  to  7  in  connection  with  the  lending 
bill,  to  find  that  subsequently  there  had  been  a  different 
vote.    I  read: 

The  PaxsisiNG  Omcra.  The  question  la  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  jointly  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Follette]  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wheelzr].  On 
that  amendment  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  demanded  and 
ordered.     The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Harrison  (when  his  name  waa  called).  On  this  question  I 
am  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNart]; 
but  I  understand  that  if  present  he  would  vote  as  I  intend  to 
vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Davts  (after  having  voted  In  the  afflrmatlve).  I  have  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan].  I 
understand,  however,  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  as  I 
have  already  voted:  so  I  will  let  my  vote  stand. 

Mr.  Oreen.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wuxr).  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mrs.  Carawat],  and  wiU  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MiNTON.  I  annotince  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Reynolds]  Is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  lllneaa  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Casawat]  ia  absent  on  im- 
port public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BAnxr],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  DoNASKT),  the  Senators  from  Vlrgicda  [Mr.  Guiss  and 
Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King,]  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PrrmAN],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Thomas [,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh]  are  tinavoidably  detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74.  nays,  7.  as  foUows: 

TSAS — 74 

Adams.  Andrews.  Aahurst.  Atistln.  Bankheart.  Barbour,  Barkley, 
Bilbo.  Bone,  Borah.  Brown.  Bulow,  Burke.  Byrnes,  Capper.  Chavez. 
Clark.  Idaho.  Clark.  Mo..  Connally.  Danaher.  Davis,  Downey,  EUen- 
der.  Frasler.  Oeorge.  Oibson.  oaiette,  Oreen.  Guffey,  Oumey. 
Ha^rtaon.  Hatch,  Hayden.  Herring,  HIU,  Holman.  Holt.  Johnson, 


Lu::as. 


Colo.,  La  FoUette,  Lee,  Lodge, 
Maloney,  Mead,  Miller,  Mlnton, 
oney,    Pepper,    Radcllffe,    Reed, 
Sheppard,  Shipstead,  Slattery, 
Utah,  Townsend,  Truman.  Tydh^, 
Wheeler. 

NAt: 


Dona]  ley 


August  4 


Lundeen,  McCarran,  McKellar, 

]ilurray,  Neely,  Norrls,  Nye,  OMah- 

^us-sell,    Schwartz.    Schwellenbach, 

leathers.  Smith,  Stewart,  Thomas, 

.  Vandenberg.  Van  Nuys,  Wagner, 


VCriNO 1! 


Taft,  Tobey,  White. 

5 

Glass,   Johnson,   Calif.,  King, 
.'Reynolds,  Thomas,  Okla.,  Walsh, 


Bridges.  Gerry,  Hale,  Hughes. 

NOT 

Bailey,  B3rrd.   Caraway, 
Logan,  McNary.  Overton,  Ptttma^. 
Wiley. 

So  the  amendment  offered  jo^tly  by  Mr.  La  Follette  and  Mr. 
Wheeleb  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  a  word  of 
explanation.  The  Senate  wil  I  recall  that  earlier  in  the  day 
I  asked  the  chairman  of  tie  subcommittee  [Mr.  Adams] 
whether  or  not  the  request  siijmitted  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration  for  $2,000,000^  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Budget,  had  been  approved  by  the  committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]  were  both 
of  the  opinion,  in  the  announcement  they  made  to  me  at 
that  time,  that  the  Senate  liad  granted  the  entire  request 
Of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adm  nistration  as  approved  by  the 
Budget. 

Since  that  time  we  have  checked  back  with  the  clerical 
force  of  the  committee  and  we  find  that  there  must  have 
been  some  confusion  or  error  because,  as  the  amendment 
actually  was  adopted  in  the  ;ommittee  and  is  actually  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  only  $50(1,000  instead  of  $1,000,000  was 
allowed  by  the  Senate  Comnittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Preident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  understood  that 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  had  voted 
$1,000,000  additional.    I  do  not  know  what  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  that  that  was  also  the  stated 
understanding  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommitee,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  \dams]  earlier  In  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  having  che<ied  carefully  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Cornmittee,  in  the  presence  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  [  Mr  J  Thomas  1,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  find  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  correction  of  tie  record  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  intention  of  the  cc  mmittee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  t  le  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senatoi'  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  re- 
sponse I  made  to  him  earlier  In  the  day.  I  have  talked  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  and  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  They  tell  me  that  my  response  was  In 
error,  and  that  a  motion  waa  made  In  the  committee  to  put 
in  the  $1,000,000,  which  motion  was  lost,  and  that  a  motion 
was  then  offered  by  the  Seiiator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] to  put  in  $500,000.  wWch  motion  was  carried.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  recollection  w|is  in  error,  as  it  obviously  was 
In  view  of  the  statements  of  ihose  who  have  kept  close  track 
of  the  matter.  | 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  was  under  the  wrong 
impression  about  it.  I  thought  the  amendment  went  through 
as  requested.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  thought  so. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  support  the  re- 
quest for  $1,000,000.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attitude. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  In 
order  that  I  may  take  up  a  liiatter  foreign  to  that  which  he 
is  discussing,  provided  he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  S<  nator  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  conclude  this  matter?  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Very  W(  01. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  situaUon  Is  this:  A 
short  time  ago  the  Wage  ).nd  Hour  Administration  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  this  Budget  a  request  for  a  defi- 
ciency  appropriation   of   $4  600.000.     The   Bureau   of    the 
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Budget,  after  carefully  considering  the  request,  reduced  the 
amount  requested  to  $2,000,000.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
therefore  submitted  to  the  Congress  the  tiguie  $2,000,000 
for  additional  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.    That  was  done,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  20,000  complaints  in  the  flies  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  and  they  have  a  total  force 
of  inspectors  of  only  210.    They  have  only  eight  field  lawyers 
for  the  purpose  of  servicing  those  complaints  in  Utigation. 
When  the  matter  went  to  the  House  the  Appropriations 
Committee   recommended   nothing;    but   the   House,   upon 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Woodriun,  included  $1,000,000.     So 
the  matter  came   to   the   Senate   with   $1,000,000   of   the 
$2,000,000  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    The 
Senator  from  Utah   [Mr.  Thomas],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate,  person- 
ally appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  happened  to  be  present.     Officials  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  and  some  Members  of  the  House  were 
present,  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  fimds  to  make  possible 
at  least  a  reasonable  enforcement  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
As  Senators  have  indicated  today,  many  Senators  agreed 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  should  be  available  to 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.    However,  as  the  Senate  has  heard  today,  only 
$500,000  was  put  in  by  the  Senate  committee  instead  of 
$1,000,000,  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  brought 
the  total  appropriation  up  to  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  South 
who  supported  the  wage  and  hour  law.    Other  Senators  op- 
posed that  law.    However,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  if 
the  law  is  to  be  on  the  statute  books  it  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able and  fair  enforcement.    Those  who  have  tried  to  observe 
the  law  are  being  victimized  by  the  "chiseler"  who  is  not 
wilUng  to  try  to  observe  it.    Therefore  a  great  injustice  is 
being  done  by  the  Congress  to  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
has  tried  to  observe  the  law  of  his  country  in  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  wage  and  in  the  observance  of  the  reasonable 
hour  standards  laid  down  by  the  law.    With  20,000  com- 
plaints in  the  files  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admmistration 
and  a  total  force  up  until  the  1940  appropriation  was  made 
available  of  only  104  inspectors  for  the  whole  country,  and 
no  trial  lawyers,  and  with  a  total  force  at  present  of  only 
210  inspectors  and  8  trial  lawyers,  every  Senator  knows  that 
it  is  humanly  Impossible  to  give  any  decent  enforcement  to 
the  terms  of  the  law.    Consequently  I  am  sure  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  flooded  with  complaints.    The  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  is  simply  bogged  down  with  inabUity  to 
enforce  the  law.    As  a  result  respect  for  the  law  all  over  the 
country  has  broken  down.    The  effect  in  the  long  run  wUl 
be  so  to  discredit  the  law  that  nobody  wUl  be  its  champion; 
and  the  courts  will  be  filled  with  litigation  when  eventually 
the  Government  may  stir  itseU  from  its  inertia  to  begin  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  allow  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  was  only  40 
percent  of  the  amount  requested  by  the  Administrator  and 
his  staff.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
I  believe  the  proper  procedure  would  be  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  AppropriaUons  Committee 
amendments  were  adopted.  .^      ^^ 

I  give  notice  that  if  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
prevaUs  I  shall  move  to  make  the  appropriate  changes  in 
the  figures  to  make  possible  an  additional  allowance  of 
$500  000  In  that  way  the  sum  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  so  much  needed  by  the  Administration 

would  be  made  avaUable.  ,  .^     „      ^      ^  ,^- 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr  ADAMS.  In  view  of  the  imintentional  misinforma- 
tion given  to  the  Senator  when  the  amendment  was  before 
us,  I  hope  his  request  for  reconsideration  will  be  granted.    I 

think  it  should  be. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  suDcommlttec. 
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PROTECTION   AGAINST   TJNLAWFirL   TTSB   OF   INSICNIA  OF   VXTBANS' 

ORGAKIZATIONS 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  the  consideration  of  a  matter  not  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  he  is  discussing,  and  which  I  hope  will 
not  take  him  off  the  floor? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield- 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  some  days  ago  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  bill  2365.  for  the  protection  agsdnst  unlawful 
use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  Insignia  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.  When  that 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  the  House  passed  an  almost 
identical  bill,  except  for  some  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  some 
way  the  House  bill  was  retvirned  to  the  House. 

We  then  asked  for  the  return  of  the  House  bill,  and  It  has 
now  been  returned  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk. 
I  now  ask  that  the  House  bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
be  considered,  so  that  we  may  offer  amendments  in  keep- 
ing with  the  amendments  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatlves. 

•nie  bill  (H.  R.  5982)  for  the  protection  against  vmlaw- 
ful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia  of 
veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  was  read  twice 
by  its  Utle. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order,  I  wish 
to  offer  the  amendments  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Senator  should  first 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  2365  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill  2365  was 
passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  House 
bin  5982? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativi  Clbrk.  On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"the",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "manufacturing,  wearing, 
purchase,  or  sale,  either  separately  or  appended  to.  or  to  be 
appended  to,  or  the  reproduction  on  any  article  of  merchan- 
dise manufactured  or  sold."  and  insert  "manufacture  or  sate 
in  interstate  commerce",  and  In  line  7.  before  the  word  "of", 
to  insert  "or  the  reproduction  thereof  for  commercial 
purposes," 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Certainly. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Does  the  amendment  as  proposed  caiue 
the  House  bill  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  measure 
recommended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  will  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  now 
being  incorporated  into  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  blli 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
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The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  manufacture  or  sale  In  interstate 
eommerce  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  Insignia  or  any 
colorable  Imitation  thereof,  or  the  reproduction  thereof  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  of  any  veterans'  organization  incorporated  by  act 
of  Congress,  or  the  printing,  lithographing,  engraving,  or  other  like 
reproduction  on  any  poster,  circular,  periodical,  magazine,  news- 
paper, or  other  publication,  or  the  circulation  or  distribution  of  any 
such  printed  matter  bearing  a  reproduction  of  such  badge,  medal, 
emblem,  or  other  insignia,  or  any  colorable  imitation  thereof,  of 
any  such  veterans'  organization,  is  prohibited  except  when  author- 
"^teed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such 
organization  so  Incorporated.  Any  person  who  knowingly  offends 
against  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $250  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  ask  that  Senate  bill  2365  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection.  Senate 
bill  2365  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

TRIRO  OmClENCY  APPROPRIA-nCNS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1939.  and  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1939.  and  June  30,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
following  committee  amendments  were  adopted: 

The  amendment  inserting  $7,750  in  place  of  $15,500  on 
page  38,  line  25. 

The  amendment  Inserting  $113,500  in  lieu  of  $227,000  on 
page  39.  line  9. 

The  amendment  inserting  $381,250  in  lieu  of  $762,500  on 
page  40,  line  19. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection?    The 
,'Chair  hears  none,  and  the  votes  are  reconsidered.    Now  the 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  which  have  just  been  stated. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  on  page 
38,  line  25,  "$15,500"  be  stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
"$31,000'*  be  inserted. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KINO.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  add  the  various 
figures  together,  and  submit  the  amendments  at  one  time? 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  is  asking  for  half  a  million 
dollars  more. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KINO.  And  when  the  Senator  proposes  to  do  it  in 
small  doses,  we  do  not  know  what  the  aggregate  is. 

Bilr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  privilege  of  stating  the  amendment  in  this  way: 

That  the  sum  of  $500,000  be  added  to  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  that  the  clerk  make  an 
.  appropriate  distribution  of  that  sum  of  money  in  line  25,  page 
38:  line  9.  page  39;  and  line  19.  page  40. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
*     Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  is  possible  that  the  Senator 
explained  the  matter  before  I  came  into  the  Chamber  a  mo- 
ment ago;  but  will  the  Senator  explain  what  the  difference 
is  between  his  figures,  the  figures  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  bill  as  sent  over  from  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  discussed  the 
matter  before. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry,  too;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  that  before  I  vote  on  the  Senator's  amendments. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  a  request  for  $4,600,000  of  additlmal  fimds  in  this 
deficiency  ai^ropriation  bilL    The  Budget  Bureau,  after  ex- 


amining the  request,  reduced  ^e  figure  to  $2,000,000.  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  request  then  came  to  the  Congress  asking 
for  that  amount.  The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cut  out  any  simi  whatever  forjthis  item;  but  the  House  itself, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bilj,  added  $1,000,000;  so  the  item 
came  to  the  Senate  carrying  i  $1,000,000,  or  one-half  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  request.  Thd  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee added  $500,000  more,  leaving  an  additional  $500,000 
requested  by  the  Budget  Bureau  but  not  granted  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  What  I  am  now  offering 
is  an  amendment  to  grant  tht  additional  $500,000  requested 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  not  allowed  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  J 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield?  1 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield.       J 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  m  other  words,  this  proposition 
is  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  House  figures,  and  an 
increase  of  $500,000  over  the  Bgiu-es  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is  exa:tly  correct. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Have  I  unmimous  consent  to  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  form  in  v(  hich  I  have  stated  it? 

Mr.  AUSTIN  and  Mr.  DAN^  lHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  desire  to  be  recognised  now? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    No;  after  the  request  has  been  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp  )re.  The  Chair  does  not  think 
he  can  state  the  request. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont;  he  does  not  understand  the  request. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well,  Mr.  President;  a  parUamentary 
inquiry.  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temdore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  In  offering,  the  amendment  I  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  three  items,  because  there 
are  three  items  in  the  bill  (fver  which  this  money  is  dis- 
tributed. Therefore,  I  canndt  offer  the  amendment  all  in 
one  item,  because  the  bill  is]  not  drawn  in  that  way.  The 
$500,000  will  have  to  be  distriputed  over  the  following  items: 
On  page  38,  the  last  figures  to.  line  25;  on  page  39,  the  last 
figures  in  line  9;  and  on  pagr  40.  the  only  figures  in  dollars 


appearing  in  line  19.    I  can 
item,  or  I  can  offer  it  in  the 


offer  the  amendment  item  by 
way  in  which  I  presented  it  a 


moment  ago.  to  let  the  $500.(100  increase  which  I  propose  be 
distributed  by  the  clerk  over  those  three  items.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  that  way. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  Presidsnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield.         [ 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  What  are  ttie  figures  that  the  Senator  had 
on  line  25.  page  38?  I  have  I^ere  a  proposal  to  increase  that 
amount  to  $31,000. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is  whit  the  figure  should  be. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Very  well, 
line  9,  page  39? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  should  b^  $454,000;  and  on  page  40,  in 
line  19.  the  figure  should  be  $1,525,000. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    If  the  Senator  will  offer  the  three  amend- 


What  should  the  figure  be  in 


voted  on  en  bloc,  we  can  have 


ments  and  ask  that  they  be 
one  vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presiderit,  I  offer  the  three  amendments 
as  I  have  just  identified  the^.  and  ask  that  they  be  voted 
upon  en  bloc. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
objects. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.   Then  let  us  vote  on  the  first  one. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  offer  the  first  amendment 
separately.  On  page  38.  line  25, 1  move  to  strike  out  "$15,500'' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3l],000." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.   I  suggest  th^  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Soia- 
tors  answered  to  their  names: 


Andrews 

Aahurst 

Axntln 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bridges 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Conn  ally 

Danaher 


Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

Oeorge 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gufley 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Johnaon,  Oolo. 

King 

LaFoUetta 

liee 

Lodge 


Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKeUar 

Maloney 

Mead 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Nye 

CMahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Badcllffe 

Reed 

BusseU 

Schwartz 

Gchwellenbach 


Sheppard 

ShliMtead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Townaend 

Tniman 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuya 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDDTG  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  PoLLrrn  in  the  chair) . 
Seventy-three  Senators  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 

quorum  is  present.  

Mr.  BYRNES  and  Mr.  DANAHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The   Senator   from   South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut desires  to  make  some  remarks,  I  will  yield  the  floor 
to  him. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.    The   Senator  from   Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  DANAHER.   I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  not  altogether 
responsible  for  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  this  matter. 
The  way  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  acted  on 
the  matter  the  money  is  distributed  among  three  items. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  had  to  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
form  of  three  items  Instead  of  one.  but  it  is  all  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
Mr.  BYRNES.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    There  is  not  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  took  place  in  the  committee.    The 
Senate  committee  added  $600,000  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
three  items.    The  Budget  estimate  was  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  That  is  going  back  to  the  original  amount. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  if  he  will  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  increases  the  amotmt  $500,000,  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  three  items,  and  let  the  matter  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  do  that.    That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr,  ADAMS.     Mr.  President.  I  am  in  an  embarrassing 

situation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Danaher]  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  for  what  purposes 
these  particular  funds  would  be  used.  We  have  heard  how  a 
million  dollars  was  added  by  the  House,  and  another  half- 
million  dollars  by  the  Senate  Cwnmittee  on  Appropriations, 
and  there  is  a  proposal  pending  for  yet  an  additional  half- 
million  dollars.  Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  please  ex- 
plain the  purposes  of  the  proposed  additional  half-miUion 
dollars? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  understand  them. 
The  statement  which  was  made  to  us  was  that  as  we  had 
imposed  the  various  obligations  of  the  wage  and  hour  law, 
there  were  throughout  the  country  many  institutions  which 
in  good  faith  wished  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  that  there  were  other  institutions  which  were  seeking 
to  evade  the  law.    The  result  was  that  those  who  were  evad- 


ing the  law  were  having  a  temporary  advantage  over  those 
who,  in  good  faith,  were  complying  with  the  law.  The  wage 
and  hour  authorities  came  before  us  and  said  they  needed 
the  amount  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  genuine  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  so  as  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law  by 
certain  groups  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  ipere  trying 
to  live  up  to  the  law.  They  said  it  would  involve,  at  least 
during  the  initiation  of  the  law,  a  large  number  of  inspectors 
and  a  considerable  nimiber  of  attorneys  to  prosecute  cases  of 
law  violation.  As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  no  information  about  the  matter  other  than  as  it  came 
to  them  from  the  wage  and  hour  authorities. 

We  know  that  they  asked  for  $4,000,000.  and  the  House 
committee  gave  them  no  increase.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  they  were  given  a  million  dollars.  The  Budget  recom- 
mended $2,000,000.  The  House  gave  them  half  of  that,  and 
the  Senate  committee  gave  them  half  of  the  remaining 
amount,  that  is,  a  million  and  a  half.  I  was  embarrassed 
this  morning  because  my  recollection  was  faulty,  but  we 
had  just  come  from  a  long,  rather  detailed  committee  hear- 
ing, and  I  was  in  error  about  the  matter.  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  reason  of  that,  because  I  do  not  like  to  give 
erroneous  information  about  any  matter.  Tliat  is  the  sit- 
uation as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  but  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  the  additional  half  million  dollars,  was 
the  Senator  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  was 
being  recommended  for  these  purposes? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    My  recollection,  as  refreshed.  Is  that  the 
Senate  committee  voted  against  increasing  the  amount  in 
the  conmilttee.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  then  offered  a 
motion  to  make  it  half  a  million  dollars.    So  that  the  obvious 
inference  is   that   the  Senate   committee   thought   a  half 
million  dollars  was  sufficient,  and  that  a  million  dollars  was 
too  much.    That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  Senators  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber,  because  when  the  pending  Wll  has 
been  disposed  of,  I  hope  we  may  take  up  and  dispose  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  social -security  bUl. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield.  f 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  very  gra- 
ciously yielded  to  me  at  this  point,  and  I  desh^  to  be  recog- 
nized just  now,  while  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  F^llette]  is  acting  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  sitting  here  by 
my  side,  as  he  has  been  throughout  the  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  took  occa- 
sion just  a  few  minutes  ago  to  read  certain  matters  into  the 
Record.  Following  his  example,  I  desire  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  which  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention  and  which 
relates  to  a  matter  upon  which  the  Senate  will  presently 
vote.  The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Funds  for  La  Pollette,"  and 
reads:  

FUHUS  FOB  Ul  FOLLCRB 

The  Senate  Audit  and  Control  Committee  has  finally  reoommended 
that  the  Senate  grant  $50,000  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  La  Fd- 
lette  ClvU  Liberties  Committee.  We  think  the  Senate  should,  and 
will,  accept  the  recommendation.  

The  clvU-Uberties  inquiry  as  conducted  by  Senator  La  Fotxcnm. 
of  Wisconsin,  and  his  conunlttee  colleague.  Senator  Tbomus.  ct 
Utah,  has  been  a  model  of  paUent,  palnwtaklng.  scholarly  search 
for  facts. 

It  has  covered  much  ground  and  exposed  many  allocking  abusM. 
But  there  Is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  In  showing  how  the  BlU  o£ 
Rights  has  been  kicked  around.  especlaUy  by  such  antllabor  grovqis 
as  the  self -called  Associated  Farmers. 

The  mere  action  of  the  Senate  In  voting  to  prolong  tbe  commit- 
tee's life  should  serve  to  restrain  many  offenders  against  htmuui 
rights  by  putting  them  on  notice  that  if  they  go  too  far  th* 
La  F^aUette  committee's  agents  wiU  be  knocking  at  their  doon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEUL    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  given 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  fine  example  of  heaping 
coals  of  Are.  after  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  a  way  pil- 
loried the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  inconsistent  vote. 
I  have  risen  just  to  say  one  thing  in  reference  to  the  item  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  put  into  the  Recori),  that  there  were 
some  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Senator's  amendment  when  it 
came  before  the  Senate  on  its  merits,  but  I  think  the  ap- 
parent conflict  shows  that  the  Senate  does  vote  upon  meas- 
ures according  to  merit,  and  I  think  that  was  a  genuine  vote. 
I  do  not  believe  the  SenatOT  is  Justified  in  pilloring  Senators 
for  inconsistency  because  they  believe  that  appropriation 
bills  should  be  protected,  to  accordance  with  the  rules,  against 
the  inclusion  of  general  legislation  in  amendments.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  is  justified  in  seeming  to  make  it  appear 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule  were  therefore  voting  against  the  proposal 
which  was  embodied  In  his  amendment.  They  were  voting 
against  placing  it  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  What  the  Senator  means  is  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  for  having  placed  the  vote  in  the 
Record. 

!ilr.  ADAMS.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    We  all  are. 

Mr.  HATCH  and  Mr.  LA  FOT.T.KTTE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  jrield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  understand  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  the  head  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
heading  of  the  editorial  which  I  read  struck  me.  and  I 
wanted  to  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record.  I  thought 
it  was  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  two  fine  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  was  glad  to  put  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  The  remarks  which  I  made  at  the 
same  time  I  placed  the  roll  call  on  the  Wheeler -La  Follette 
amendment  to  the  lending  bill  in  the  Record  will  show  that 
I  made  no  comment  upon  the  matter.  If  Senators  find 
themselves  in  an  inconsistent  position  it  is  no  responsibility 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  is  one  which  they  can 
explain  to  their  constituents  according  to  the  lights  which 
dictated  a^'tion  to  them  when  they  cast  votes  in  conflict. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
can  explain  that  matter  to  their  constituents  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to 
make,  if  the  Senator  from- Georgia  will  permit  me,  is  that  I 
made  no  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  Senators  had  voted 
Inconsistently.  I  said  that  I  thought  that  those  who  were 
Interested  in  the  amendment,  and  farmers  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  might  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the 
amendment  had  carried  74  to  8  on  a  previous  vote,  and  had 
not  obtained  a  two-thirds  majority  later,  and  therefore  I 
asked  to  have  the  previous  roll  call  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  assume  full  responsibility  for  that,  but  I  did  not  make  any 
statement  such  as  I  imderstood  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  impute  to  me. 

Mr.  BURKE.  BCr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Bflr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Tbe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  disclaim 
dmy  intention  to  put  in  an  unfavorable  light  those  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Wheeler-La  Follette  amendment  when  it 
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came  before  the  Senate  on  Its  merits,  and  voted  today 
against  suspending  the  rule  in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill,  and  opening  up  the  whol^  matter  for  new  debate.  But. 
explain  as  he  will,  there  can  i  be  only  one  inference  drawn 
from  it,  and  that  is  that  he  wanted  the  farmer  constituents 
of  those  Senators  to  look  witih  disfavor  upon  the  Senators 
who  cast  those  votes.  I  see  no  other  inference  to  draw 
from  it. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  1  Resident,  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  3rield.  I  will  say,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  always 
believed  that  the  constituent;  of  every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  were  entitled  ta  know  how  their  Representa- 
tive voted,  and  the  Senator  f-om  Wisconsin  placed  the  roll 
call  in  the  Record  so  that  the  constituents  of  Senators 
could  ascertain  how  it  happened  that  this  amendment 
carried  74  to  8  when  it  was  (jffered  to  the  lending  bill,  and 
did  not  secure  a  two-thirds  majority  when  it  was  offered 
to  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  Presiden  i,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  very  s)rry  that  I  provoked  this  dis- 
cussion. It  was  not  my  intention  at  all.  I  am  one  of  the 
Senators  who  have  perhaps  »een  placed  in  an  inconsistent 
position  by  the  roll  call  Inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  votei  for  the  amendment  on  the 
previous  occasion.  I  voted  against  it  today,  that  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure voted  against  it.  by  voting  against  the  motion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  explain  to  my  constituents  the 
votes,  and  am  perfectly  wiling  that  the  roll  call  on  this 
or  any  other  vote  which  I  may  cast  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  or  published  in  the  newspapers  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  the  Senaior  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pressed my  view,  and  does  t|ie  Senator  know  of  any  other 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  objects  to  the  printing 
of  the  record?  Certainly  ijdo  not.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  placed  the  roll  call  in  the 
Record.    I  have  not  heard  ainyone  objecting. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Presiqent,  will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  would  havj:  to  say  that  I  objected  to  the 
imanimous-consent  request,  not  because  I  had  any  objec- 
tion to  having  blazoned  acrog  3  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  how 
I  voted  on  both  of  these  masters,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  implication  conti  ined  in  the  request  was  a  very 
unfair  one,  very  imusual  ccming  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  did  not  like  it  and  I  objected  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  Senator  then  proceeded,  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  read  the  matter  into  the 
Record.  I  would  feel  about  ihe  matter  just  the  same  as  if, 
when  we  come  to  vote  soon  tn  a  new  appropriation  for  the 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  I  vere  then  to  say.  "I  ask  at  this 
particular  point  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  solemn 
promise  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
he  would  ask  for  no  furthei'  funds  for  this  investigation." 
I  would  not  do  that  in  tha ;  connection,  because  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  carry  an  unf  aii  implication. 

That  was  the  reason  why!  I  objected  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Beyond  thajt,  I  have  no  objection  whatever. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thiiig  that  the  record  vote  appears 
in  the  Record.  I  think  that  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
had  gone  a  little  further,  aijd  had  explained  at  that  point 
that  the  two  votes  came  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances, matters  which  wou^d  not  be  easily  understood  by 
the  ordinary  citizen;  that  in  lone  case  the  Senate  was  voting 
on  the  matter  on  its  merits,  knd  in  the  other  case,  which  he 
insisted  upon  calling  to  their  attention,  that  the  vote  came 
up  m  a  totally  different  wa8r,  with  other  implications  and 
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Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  when 
the  last  appropriation  was  provided  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee under  Resolution  266  is  concerned,  I  personally 
placed  that  statement  in  the  Record  when  the  matter  was 
under  discussion  here,  and  when  it  comes  up  again  I  intend 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  a  second  time,  and  each  Senator 
can  make  whatever  explanation  he  desires.  I  think  that  the 
constituents  of  Senators  are  entitled  to  their  records,  and 
if  other  Senators  think  otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  that 
privilege. 

MATO.     MZLJEMKO.     BOZO.     AWD     AUGTJSTIN     CIBnJC CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  796) 
for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Mlljenko.  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Clbliic.  or 
ZibUich,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendments  nvunbered  1  and  2. 

Richard  B.   Rxtsskix, 

F&ANCIS     T.      MaIjONIT, 

Hiram  W.  Johnson. 

WiLLUM  H.  King, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Samttix   DicKSTm*. 

Wk.  T.  Scirui.TK, 

N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

yitfTT.    miKDRICH    DISCHLETT CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  the  bill  (S.  1269) 
for  the  relief  of  EmU  Prledrtch  Dischleit.  having  met.  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendments  numbered  1  and  2 

Richard  B.  Russcix, 
Francis  T.  Malonit, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
WuxiAM  H.  Kino, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Samuel  Dickstein, 

WM.    T.    SCHtTLTE, 

N.   M.   Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


KONSTANTINOS  DIONYSIOU  ANTIOHOS    (CUS  PAPPAS) —CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1538) 
for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dlonysiou  Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas), 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendments. 

Richard  B.  Rttssell, 
Francis  T.  Malonkt, 
Hiram  W.  Joiikson. 
Wuxum  H.  King, 
Man€Lgers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Samuel  Dickstein, 
Wm.  T.  Scitulte, 
N.  If.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

MRS.  PACIOS  PUTJAK — COWTERENCE  REPOIT 

ISx.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  16M) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacloe  Pljuan,  having  met.  after  fuU  and 


free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment. 

Richard  B.  Rubsox, 
Francis  T.  Malonet, 
William  H.  King. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Samuel  Dickstexx. 
Wm.   T.   Schui.tr. 
N.   M.  Mason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to.  ' 

HtUJUXI    TANNAtrs    8AI.EAH     (DAVE    THOMAS) CONFERENCE    REPORT 

B4r.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoxises  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1911)  for  the 
relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave  Thomas),  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec»m- 
mend  to  their  resj)ectlve  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  Ircm  its  amendment. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
Francis  T.  MALONrr, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
William  H.  Kino, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Samuel  Dickstxin, 
Wm.  T.  Schultr. 
N.  M.  M-^soN, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  HouM. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

THIRD   DEFICIENCY   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  on  the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper].  The  subcommittee 
which  has  handled  the  bill,  as  every  Senator  knows,  has 
been  working  imder  very  great  pressure.  There  were  pending 
before  the  committee  Budget  estimates  in  excess  of  $250,000,- 
000,  broken  down  into  hundreds  of  items,  and  all  of  those 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the  House  bill  which 
appropriated  only  approximately  $53,000,000. 

When  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  the  Senator 
from  Florida  asked  me  as  to  what  had  been  done  with  this 
specific  item,  and  for  the  time  being  I  could  not  recall  it. 
It  had  slipped  my  mind.  I  did  not  think  that  the  fxiH  amoimt 
had  been  allowed,  but  that  the  Senate  committee  had  al- 
lowed some  increase.  Later  I  refreshed  my  recollection. 
The  amendment  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  committee. 
I  therefore  moved  that  the  amoimt  be  increased  by  one-half 
of  the  amount  that  was  sought  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  ofBcials  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  I  understand  this  morning  on  the  floor  a 
statement  was  made  that  the  entire  amoimt  had  been 
allowed. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr^  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr?  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  objection  to  the 
increase? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  rose  and  secured  recognition 
before  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  Senators  became 
involved  in  the  discussion.  I  think  it  is  always  out  of  order 
to  indulge  in  debate  upon  the  question  whether  any  Senator 
ever  was  or  should  be  consistent  on  all  measures.  So  I  arose 
to  join  in  the  request  that  the  matter  be  taken  to  conference. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper!  to  the  committee  amendment,  on  page  88.  line  25. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  these  three  amendments  can  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and 
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that  their  purpose  Is  to  restore  the  Budget  estimate  and 
give  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  what  it  requested  for  the 
adequate  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  understand- 
ing. All  this  money  is  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of 
the  wage  and  hour  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  38,  line  25. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  39.  line  19. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  40,  line  19. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  President  made  a  recom- 
mendation of  $69,000  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Trust  Indenture  Act.  which  became  a  law  on  the  21st  day 
of  July.  I  have  here  some  information  with  reference  to  that 
matter.  I  understand  the  committee  did  not  grant  the  full 
amount,  but  did  grant  a  part  of  it.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
that  situation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  committee  considered  it.  The  problem 
was  to  make  preparation  for  the  date  when  the  bill  goes  into 
effect.  The  Trust  Indenture  Act.  of  which  the  majority 
leader  was  the  author,  does  not  go  into  effect  for  some  months. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    About  February  1. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  About  February  1.  And  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Jerome  Frank  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion that  certain  studies  should  be  made  of  trust  indentures, 
and  certain  forms  prepared,  so  they  would  be  in  position  to 
operate  when  the  law  goes  into  effect.  The  Commission 
thought  that  with  $25,000  they  could  obtain  a  sxifficient 
amount  of  legal  help,  together  with  their  regular  staff,  to  do  ^ 
that.  Part  of  the  regular  staff  drew  the  bill,  or  at  least  were 
very  active  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Did  the  committee  take  into  considera- 
tion that  there  would  probably  have  to  be  some  personnel 
trained  for  that  particular  work  betweoi  now  and  the  1st 
of  February?  In  addition  to  the  printing  of  forms,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  there  will  be  special  qualifications  re- 
quired of  those  who  are  to  enforce  the  trust-indenture  law, 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  had  a  rather  full  statement  from  Mr. 
Jerome  Prank,  and  we  feel  that  the  amount  would  be  ade- 
quate when  the  Commission's  regular  staff  is  considered. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  rather  liberal 
appropriations,  and  has  a  large  legal  staff,  and  we  believed 
it  could  accomplish  the  purpose.  We  had  in  mind.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator,  that  the  House  rejected  the  request  en- 
tirely, and  we  thought  we  would  be  more  apt  to  accomplish 
What  was  desired  if  we  were  reasonable  in  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  purpose  to  change  the  figure 
now.  The  amendment  has  already  been  agreed  to.  But  I 
hope  that  when  this  matter  goes  to  conference  the  Senate 
conferees  will  endeavor  to  retain  that  amount,  because  I 
think  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    We  will  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Whether  It  Is  a  sufficient  amount,  I  can- 
not say. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  there  is  adequate  cause  to  Justify 
its  retention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is  still  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  further  amendment. 

lir.  MEAD.    I  offer  an  ammdment  which  is  at  the  desk. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICE  I 
stated  for  the  information  of 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    It 
end  of  the  bill  a  section,  as 
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The    amendment    will    be 
the  Ssnate. 
is  proposed  to  insert  at  the 

ftUows: 


Public  Buhjjingj  Administration 

CONSTRtrcnON    or    PtraLIC    BXnLDINCS,    ACT    AUGUST    23,     193T 

Construction  of  public  buildiigs  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: The  total  amount  auth(  rized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
3-year  program  for  the  acquisit  on  of  sites  and  construction  of 
public  buildings  by  the  paragrapti  under  the  caption  '•Emergency 
construction  of  public  buildings  ( lutside  the  District  of  Columbia," 
contained  in  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1937.  approved  August  25,  193'  (50  Stat.  772),  and  Increased 
by  the  Federal  Public  Bulldti  gs  Appropriation  Act  of  1938. 
approved  June  21,  1938,  Is  here  )y  further  increased  from  fl30,- 
000.000  to  $180,000,000,  and  the  )erlod  of  said  program  Is  hereby 
extended  to  5  years.  All  appUca  >le  provisions  and  authority  con- 
tained in  such  authorizations  sJiall  be  operative  with  respect  to 
ths  enlarged  authorization  provided  herein  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Administrator  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  where  mentions  I  therein,  and  that  the  list  from 
which  projects  are  to  be  se!ecte(  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  acting  Jointly,  shall  be  House 
Document  No.  177,  Seventy-six' h  Congress,  first  session,  dated 
February  20.  1939:  Provided,  That  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Postmaster  General  may  also  select  for  prosecu- 
tion under  this  program  such  projects  not  Included  in  such  docu- 
ment as  In  their  judgment  are  economically  sound  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  service.  Tov7ard  such  increased  program 
there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas\iry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  The  appro- 
priations heretofore  made  undei  the  authority  of  such  acts,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriation  contained  herein,  shall  be  con- 
solidated into  a  single  fund  and  be  available  toward  the  consum- 
mation of  the  entire  authorized  program  (52  Stat.  818;  53  Stat. 
672). 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  this  amendment,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  proper  authonties,  is  in  order  on  the  bill 
and  will  not  require  a  two-th  rds  vote. 

The  amendment  extends  fiom  3  to  5  years  the  period  of 
time  during  which  the  publi: -building  program  will  be  in 
order.  It  increases  from  $130,000,000  to  $180,000,000  the 
authorization  for  funds  whici  may  be  made  in  the  future 
by  the  appropriate  committe;  for  the  carrjring  forward  of 
this  program.  It  now  merely  appropriates  $1,000,000,  so 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  for  this  program.  Early  in 
the  session,  in  keeping  with  established  custom,  the  Post 
Office  Department  submitted  the  regular  request  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  thi  House,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  numb^  of  years  the  deficiency  bill  came  over  to  the 
Senate  without  carrying  wit  lin  the  bill  provision  for  the 
carrjring  on  of  this  program. 

The  program  is  a  popular  one.  It  is  an  economical  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  that  has  enhanced  the  efficiency  of 
the  Postal  Service.  It  has  i  iven  ample  room  and  facility 
all  over  the  United  States,  no  only  for  the  post-office  service 
but  for  all  the  other  servic(  s  that  are  housed  in  Federal 
buildings. 

Some  few  years  ago  when  (he  program  was  initiated  there 
were  contained  in  the  entire  program  some  760  projects, 
located  in  cities  where  the  p  )stal  receipts  were  in  excess  of 
$10,000  per  annum. 

So  far  250  of  those  public-building  projects  are  either 
finished  or  are  on  the  way  t^  completion.  In  460  cases  the 
plans  and  specifications  hava  been  completed,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  j)f  the  buildings  consummated. 


Only  50  of  the  tmildings  are 
It  is  a  popular  program,  I 


awaiting  the  selection  of  sites. 

say,  because  it  embraces  every 
congressional  district  in  the]  United  States,  and  because  tfc 
has  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  in  rental  of  upward  at 
$3,000,000  in  the  conduct  of  the  postal  service.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  better  facilities  for  Ithis  important  agency  of  CSov- 
ernment.  Never  once  in  all  the  history  of  this  program  has 
there  been  a  word  of  criticisjtn  of  it.  In  no  single  instance 
that  I  recall  have  the  men  m  charge  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  program  been  criticized.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
men  who  had  the  handling  of  the  program  discharged  their 
duty  in  an  exemplary  manner,  so  as  to  win  the  acclaim  of 
the  country  and  the  confidence  of  the  Congress. 
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I  am  sure  that  everyone  within  range  of  my  voice  knows 
the  Honorable  Smith  W.  Purdum,  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  who  with  Admiral  Peoples  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  of  the  Procurement  Division  liave  had  the  duty 
and  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  to  carry  forward 
this  program. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  will  agree  that  wbeaewer  a  new 
building  was  constructed  in  his  district  or  in  his  State,  it 
met  with  popular  acfiaim.  A  spirit  of  pride  could  be  found 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  when  such  a  building  was  com- 
pleted and  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  it.  It  was  a 
project  which  I  know  won  for  the  Representative  and  the 
Senator,  who  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  program 
and  the  project  a  possilwlity.  the  approval  of  the  people. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  wish  to  express  my  very  cordial  ap- 
proval of  all  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  concerning  this  program  and  concerning  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  I  think  it  has 
not  only  resulted  in  better  housing  of  the  great  postal  activi- 
ties of  the  Government,  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  post-offlce  affairs  especially. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  presented  the  matter  to 
the  committee  this  morning,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it 
was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote.  The  vote  in  the  committee  was 
very  close,  if  it  was  not  a  tie  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  committee,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  I  think  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  because  I  believe  he  has  described  a  wonderful 
program,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  tlie 
people  of  America  that  the  program  be  completed.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment  smd  expect 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  splendid  con- 
tribution made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  know 
that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  program,  because  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
he  is  very  close  to  It. 

He  knows  the  good  work  that  Is  being  accomplished.  I  am 
willing  to  rest  my  case  on  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee;  and  I  trust  that  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Adams]  and  all  the  other  meml>ers  of  the 
committee  who  handled  this  matter  win  permit  the  amend- 
ment to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  before  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  decided  it  was  not  an  appro- 
priate time  to  make  an  Increase  in  prospective  building  ap- 
propriations of  $50,000,000.  We  increased  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency  bill  over  the  amoimt  which  came  from  the  House, 
from  $53,000,000  to  $130,000,000;  and  it  seemed  to  a  decided 
majority  of  the  committee  that  the  proposal  ought  not  to  be 
accepted. 

I  wish  to  say  something  In  reply  to  one  of  the  first  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  effect,  in 
substance,  that  the  amendment  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  As  I  read  the  amendment  it  is  an  amendment  of  a 
statute;  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Folleto  in  the 
chair).  The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  would  prefer 
not  to  rule  on  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  question.  A 
definite  amendment  is  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  Chair  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  is  making  a  point  of  order  against  it? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  suggest  the  point  of  order.  I  was 
really  asking  for  the  advice  of  the  more  skilled  presiding  of- 
ficer, who  has  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian  available 
to  him. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Tlie  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  understand  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  a  proposal  must  either  be  authorized  by  law  or  sub- 
mitted in  a  Budget  estimate.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Item  is  covered 
by  a  Budget  estimate. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Budget  estimate  before 
me  if  the  Chair  desires  to  see  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  am  Inquiring  on  the  j^ase  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  that  the  amendment  as  now 
drawn  contains  legislation,  because  it  amends  existing  law. 
Even  a  Budget  estimate  would  not  justify  the  amendment  of 
existing  law.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  the  amendment  could  be  remedied  by  eliminating  from 
it  the  substantive  legislation  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MEAD.  If  I  understand  the  suggestion  proffered  by 
the  Chair,  the  removal  of  reference  to  the  statutes  which 
have  heretofore  carried  the  auth(Hlzation  would  make  the 
amendment  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  oirinion  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  who  has  read  the  amendment  only 
hastily,  there  is  legislation  contained  in  it.    For  example: 

All  applicable  provlslonB  and  authority  contained  In  such  au- 
thorization shall  be  operati.e  with  respect  to  the  enlarged  authori- 
zation provided  herein,  except  that  the  Federal  Work*  Administra- 
tor shall  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  where 
mentioned  therein. 

Obviously  that  is  an  amendment  of  existing  law.  and. 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  would  make  the  amendment  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  case  the  point  were  made  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  there  is  legislation  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  feels  constrained 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MEAD.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  Budget 
estimate  at  the  desk,  I  am  wondering  if  that  has  any  bearing 
uix)n  decisions  of  this  character? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  the  opinion  at  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  under  rule  XVI,  If  a  Budget  estimate  is 
submitted,  obviously  there  must  be  legal  authorization  for  it. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  any- 
one reading  the  amendment  would  find  general  legislation 
in  it. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  under  the  circumstances  I  ask 
for  a  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  MEAD.    No;  but  as  I  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AsamsI  made  a  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  contained  general  legislation. 
The  Chair  sustained  the  point  of  order.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  One  is  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair.  The  other  is  to  revise  his  amend- 
ment so  as  to  eliminate  the  legislative  provisions  therein  and 
conform  to  the  Budget  recommendation. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  ask  for  a 
vote  to  make  the  amendment  in  order;  but  I  shall  take  the 
second  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  and  attempt  to  revise  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  Senator  will  offer  an 
amendment  in  conformity  with  the  Budget  estimate,  obviously 
it  will  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MEAD.   I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment  temporarily. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  ofifer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The  amendment  will  be 

stated. 

The  LicisLATrvB  Clerk.  On  page  53,  line  25,  after  the 
word  "thereto"  and  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section  under  the  head  of  "Finance  Department",  to  read 
as  follows: 

riNANCS    DKPAKTMENT 

Pay  of  the  Army,  1939:  Not  to  exceed  $60,000  of  the  tmexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  in  the  Military  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1939.  18  hereby  made  available  untU  June  30,  1940, 
for  the  construction  and  InstaUatlon  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  Port  Niagara  Military  Reservation.  N.  Y..  as  authorized  by  the 
act  of  June  20.  1939  (Public.  No.  138,  76th  Ck)ng.) . 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr,  President,  this  amendment  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  Budget  message.  It  carries  out  existing  law  and 
utilizes  the  fund  now  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  the  need  of  the  measure  at  this  time  Is  that 
If  the  Government  should  erect  a  sewage-disposal  plant,  at 
present  the  adjoining  city  of  Youngstown  would  make  use  of 
the  plant  and  thereby  furnish  the  Government  a  substantial 
source  of  revenue.  If  the  Government  should  not  build  it 
now,  the  city  of  Youngstown  must  go  ahead  and  build  its  own 
plant,  and  the  War  Department  must  later  of  necessity  erect 
its  own  plant,  and  the  Government  would  lose  the  opportunity 
for  revenue.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams] 
if  he  will  not  accept  the  amendment  and  let  it  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  do  so.  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  rejected 
the  amendment.  The  committee  did  not  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  this  particular  enterprise,  which 
is  apparently  a  combination  enterprise  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  city.  While  there  r.iight  be  some  sav- 
ing Involved,  the  amendment  contemplates  a  partnership 
between  the  Government  and  the  city,  the  War  Department 
building  a  sewage-disposal  plant  adequate  not  only  for  itself 
but  for  the  city.  We  were  not  satisfied  that  It  was  the  wise 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  partnership 
beyond  the  erection  by  the  city  of  a  pipe  line  across  the  res- 
ervation to  the  plant. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    And  a  rental. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  same  machinery  would  supply  the 
Government's  necessities  as  well  as  those  of  the  city.  It  is 
really  a  measure  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  said  there  would  have  to  be  a 
contract  to  insure  the  income. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  No.  The  law  now  in  existence  author- 
izes this  arrangement.  The  amendment  would  merely  carry 
out  existing  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    We  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  project. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment.   It  means  a  substantial  saving. 

Skvsral  Senators.    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

SHEPPARD  ]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on  the  desk  at  this 
time  notice  which  was  properly  given  of  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  so  as  to  permit  the  addition  to  the  bill  of  an 
amendment  which  would  cure  a  very  grave  injustice  which 
was  done  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939, 
namely,  to  forbid  any  theater  project  from  being  a  part  of 
^  the  Work  Projects  Administration  program. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  that  matter  extensively,  Mr.  President, 
except  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  statement  to 
which  I  referred  when  the  matter  was  last  being  considered. 
The  statement  was  made  by  lieutenant  McGilicuddy,  of  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the 
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New  York  City  police  departmfent.  In  that  splendid  state- 
ment this  man,  who  Is  Interest  id  in  the  youth  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  of  America,  pointed  out  the  very  great  con- 
tribution which  the  Federal  theater  project  was  making  in 
the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  youth  of  that  great 
city.  He  deplored  any  eventuality  which  might  deprive  the 
youth  of  this  coimtry  of  that  ve  ry  effective  and  advantageous 
mstrumentality. 

In  addition,  I  have  two  or  tl  ree  statements  from  eminent 
school  authorities  of  the  country  to  the  same  effect.  One 
authority,  Mary  P.  Eaton,  of  th(  English  department  of  Wad- 
lelgh  High  School,  states  as  fo  lows: 

Our  students  counted  it  a  real  privilege  to  see  Macbeth  at  an 
admission  price  which  was  possibl;  for  them,  and  they  were  genu- 
inely enthusiastic  about  the  entire  performance.  •  •  •  We 
were  gratified  over  the  appreciatlcn  which  was  shown  by  students 
of  all  ability  levels,  from  the  abl'st  and  brightest  down  to  those 
whose  Interest  In  a  great  classic  was  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
•  •  •  I  am  happy  to  write  of  similar  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  the  recent  performance  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Another  high-school  department  sends  in  the  following 

testimony: 

The  performances  that  the  Feleral  theater  has  given  in  this 
school  have  not  only  been  much  ei  ijoyed  by  the  pupils,  but  •  •  • 
have  added  greatly  to  their  appreciation  of  the  drama.  It  has 
been  a  remarkable  opportunity  f  jr  them  to  see  such  good  plays 
so  adequately  produced  at  such  a   ow  rate. 

That  statement  was  from  he  English  department  of  a 
girls'  commercial  high  school, 

I  also  have  before  me  a  ver;^  strong  testimonial  in  behalf 
of  the  virtue  of  the  theater  ptoject  by  Dr.  James  S.  Green, 
of  the  National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders,  of  126  East 


Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  Ci 
out  the  great  aid  which  was 


;y,  in  which  the  doctor  points 
given  by  the  Federal  theater 


project  to  the  work  which  hii  institution  was  carrying  on. 
He,  too,  expressed  the  most  earnest  hope  that  nothing  should 
ever  occur  to  impair  the  efiOective  instrumentality  of  the 
theater  project. 

I  happen  also  to  have  a  sta  ement  of  Colonel  Harrington, 
the  Work  Projects  Administrator,  stating  that  2,500  persons 
who  had  been  employed  upon  the  Federal  theater  project 
had  given  such  an  excellent  example  of  their  ability  that 
they  were  absorbed  In  priva  e  enterprise.  So  that  these 
people  had  not  only  been  care*  for  when  they  had  no  chance 
to  work  otherwise  in  their  chosen  profession,  but  they  had 
been  rehabilitated,  and  through  the  Federal  theater  they 
found  the  avenue  to  reenter  the  stage,  which  was  their  life 
vocation,  in  a  creditable  prlvaie  way. 

I  have  a  statement  which  indicates  that  the  governments 
of  five  European  coimtrles  ser  t  representatives  to  this  coun- 
try to  study  the  Federal  th(  ater  project.  Brazil,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  PederU  theater  project,  created  its 
own  national  theater  and  used  the  Federal  theater  project 
as  a  model.  Can  you  imagir  e  the  amazement  with  which 
these  visitors  received  the  neiN  s  that  the  present  Congress,  in 
the  face  of  the  Federal  theater  project's  record  of  achieve- 
ment, voted  to  wipe  it  cut  co  npletely? 

In  the  past  3  years  two  smj  11  units  of  the  Federal  theater 
traveled  50,000  miles  through  the  most  remote  sections  of 
one  of  the  States  of  this  comtry,  giving  performances  to 
250,000  children  and  adults  ^ifho  never  before  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  experience  th(!  thrill  of  the  theater.  These 
loyal  American  theater  work(  rs  traveled  In  trucks  on  back 
country  roads  tirelessly  and  loyally  to  bring  to  the  lives  of 
these  people  a  few  momenta  of  the  theater's  beauty  and 
romance,  and  they  traveled  w  thout  any  allowance  either  for 
mileage  or  for  expenses.  Tlie  recognition,  Mr.  President, 
which  the  American  Congressj  has  given  to  that  kind  of  sac- 
rificial devotion  to  public  duty  has  been  to  castigate  them, 
of  all  people  who  are  engagfed  in  artistic  pursuits,  as  not 
being  deserving  of  the  considiration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I 

A  program  of  summer  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Federal 
theater  was  announced  befote  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 


hibition against  its  existence 
listed  for  performance  some 


jy  the  Congress,  In  which  were 
of  the  most  eminent  dramatic 
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pieces  of  all  the  literatm-e  of  the  world,  such  as  the  per- 
formance which  has  been  given  down  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Lost  Colony;  such  as  Sand  in  Your  Shoes,  a  drama- 
tization of  Florida's  history  from  the  landing  of  De  Soto; 
and  then  A  Drama  Festival,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  summer  session,  presenting  two  ballets. 
City  Legend  and  Camp  Meetin';  a  Shakespeare  comedy. 
As  You  Like  It;  and  a  revival  of  The  Swing  Mikado  in 
the  locality  where  it  made  its  first  liit. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  observe  statements  from  some 
of  the  critics  relative  to  the  excellence  of  the  Federal  theater 
program. 

John  Gassner,  Forum  drama  critic,  had  this  to  say: 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Federal  theater  has  repre- 
sented the  greatest  advance  in  the  American  theater  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Provincetown  Theater  and  the  Theater  Guild.  By 
malting  a  low-priced  theater  avaUable  to  the  American  people  It 
has  galvanized  theatrical  activities  throughout  the  country.  By 
providing  an  outlt  to  the  plenitude  of  talent  In  our  midst  it  has 
rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  many  artists  who  would  other- 
wise have  knocked  in  vain  at  the  gates  of  the  commercial  stage. 
By  producing  plays  of  distinction  and  significance  It  has  counter- 
acted the  poisonotis  trash  which  goes  under  the  name  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Another  statement  by  Alfred  Harding,  editor  of  Equity 
Magazine: 

For  two  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  witnessing  the  progress  of 
an  experiment  in  the  theater  unlike  anything  we  have  ever  tried 
t)efore — the  Federal  theater  project  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  watched  what  it  has  done  for  the  people  employed  upon 
it;  have  seen  it  put  new  li'e  and  hope  and  heart  Into  them;  have 
seen  it  afford  new  scope  to  creative  faculties  which  we  believe  are 
too  precious  to  be  dissipated  in  the  general  tiirmoU  of  a  protracted 
depression. 

And  we  have  also  watched  its  effect  upon  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  other  people  who  had  never  previously  known  the  theater, 
who,  in  the  ordinary  ccxirse  of  events,  woxild  never  have  known 
It,  who  are  too  poor  to  go  to  the  commercial  theater,  or  even  to  go 
to  the  neighborhood  picture  theater,  to  own  a  radio,  or  buy  books 
and  magazines  and  papers.  That  It  should  have  given  birth  to  the 
one  reaf  innovation  of  the  stage  in  years,  namely,  the  living  news- 
paper, a  form  packed  with  valuable  material  that  should  be  made 
available  to  every  self-respecting  citizen,  and  with  native  American 
humor  that  has  hitherto  served,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  most 
menial  uses  in  cheap  comedies. 

Again,  Frank  Gillmore,  international  president.  Associated 
Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  says: 

The  Federal  theater  project  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  pro- 
fession of  acting.  It  has  enabled  the  players  to  bridge  over  many 
years  of  depression,  and  has  given  them — which  is  far  more 
Important— the  opportunity  to  practice  their  art  and  to  keep  it  at 
Its  highest  point,  so  that  when  they  return  to  the  commercial 
theater  they  wiU  in  many  cases  be  far  more  skillful  than  they 
were  before. 

I  desire  to  read  two  or  three  newspaper  comments.  This 
is  from  the  Oregonian,  Portland.  Oreg.: 

As  W.  P.  A.  activities  go.  these  [art  projects)  have  been  among 
the  best.  They  merely  happen  to  be  articulate,  to  come  under 
the  public  eye  and  ear.  And  so  they  have  accumulated  enemies 
who  have  now  arranged  for  vengeance.  The  committee  should 
have  shown  a  little  backbone.  The  members  know  well  enough 
that  the  charges  of  radicalism  are  m  general  poppycock. 

A  statement  from  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  chUdren  of  Cleveland  If  this 
project  were  not  continued. 

Another  statement  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Bviffalo  division  of  the  Federal 
theater  has  faithfully  ser^'ed  the  Americanism  program  of  the 
Erie  CkDunty  American  Legion:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Erie  County  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion  in  convention  assembled  earnestly  petitions  its  congres- 
sional representatives,  requesting  them  to  favor  legislation  relative 
to  the  continuance  of  this  splendid  Americanism  project. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  resolution  by  the  American 
Legion  Post,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Those  who  castigate  the 
Federal  theater  program  as  having  been  an  agency  infected 
with  communistic  tendencies  have  castigated  the  loyal, 
patriotic  Americans  of  this  country  who  patronized  and  sup- 
ported with  their  money  and  their  time  and  effort  the 


theater  program   as  it  has  been  conducted   all  over  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  done  in  recognition  of  the 
virtue  of  this  performance?  We  have  forbidden  the 
W.  P.  A.  to  make  any  contribution  whatever  to  the  Federal 
theater  program.  We  have  not  forbidden  the  musicians  to 
get  the  benefit  of  tlie  program.  We  have  not  forbidden  the 
artists  to  get  some  benefit  from  It.  We  Imve  not  forbidden 
other  segments  of  the  cultural  arts  to  have  a  chance  to  get 
a  job  under  the  W.  P.  A.  when  they  did  not  have  one  other- 
wise, when  a  project  was  properly  sponsored  by  local 
authority. 

Under  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939,  the  W.  P.  A.  could  sponsor  a 
project  wholly  upon  its  own  initiative  without  any  contri- 
bution from  the  local  government.  Under  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  this  can  no  longer  be  done. 
Art  projects  have  to  be  sponsored  by  political  subdivisions 
and  public  agencies,  just  as  building  and  construction  proj- 
ects have  to  be  sponsored.  They  are  in  no  different  cate- 
gory with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  sponsorship  from 
all  projects  which  are  available  for  W.  P.  A.  aid. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  rule,  if  that  is  the  law  of  the 
matter,  is  it  fair  to  say  to  the  theater  project.  "You  are  the 
only  one  of  the  arts  which  cannot  be  sponsored  by  local 
authority,  and  cannot  be  the  recipient  of  W.  P.  A.  aid"? 

I  know  that  Senators  know  from  numerous  experiences 
which  have  come  to  their  attention  in  the  most  eloquent 
way  that  there  has  never  been  a  distress  that  afflicted  the 
public,  there  has  never  been  a  great  catastrophe  that  has 
afflicted  the  people,  but  that  the  artists  upon  the  stage  of 
America  have  come  forward  and  offered  their  services  in 
benefit  performances  more  generously,  I  believe,  than  any 
other  class  of  the  people,  in  an  effort  to  render  aid  to  those 
who  were  in  need.  I  know  It  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  that  the  7,000  artists  who  were  upon  this 
program  should  be  considered  so  unworthy  that  when  they 
cannot  get  jobs  otherwise  they  may  not  appeal  to  the 
W.  P.  A.,  and,  if  their  project  Is  properly  sponsored  by  a 
political  subdivision,  as  sdl  other  projects  must  be.  then  be 
the  recipients  of  some  help  from  the  fimds  made  available 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  give  the  jobless  of 
America  a  chance  to  work  like  honorable,  self-respecting 
American  citizens. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  all  we  have  to  do  to  remove  that 
Injustice  is  to  strike  out  subdivision  (a)  of  section  15  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939.  Ttie  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  any  other  part  of  the  bill.  No  other 
subject  could  be  related  to  it.  I  think,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  amendment  at  this  time  to  this  bill.  So 
all  we  have  to  vote  on,  if  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  Is 
granted,  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion that  is  now  in  the  law  from  the  theatrical  people  of 
America,  and  put  them  upon  an  equality  with  the  other 
artists  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  have  private  jobs 
and  who  apply  to  the  W.  P.  A.  for  relief.  | 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  GERRY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Vandenberc  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

George 

Lundeen 

Sheppard 

Ashurst 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Shipstead 

Austin 

Guffey 

Mead 

Smith 

Bailey 

Gumey 

Miller 

Stewart 

Bankhead 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Taft 

Barkley 

Harrison 

Murray 

Thomas,  OkU. 

Bulow 

Hatch 

Neely 

Thomas,  Utah 

Biirke 

Hayden 

Nye 

Townsend 

Byrd 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Truman 

Byrnes 

Johnson,  Oalif. 

Pepper 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Plttman 

Wagner 

Chavez 

King 

RadcUffe 

Walsh 

Clark.  MO. 

LaFoUette 

Re«d 

Wheeler 

ConnaUy 

Lee 

BusseU 

White 

Davis 

Lodge 

Sriiwarta 

Blender 

• 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Sixty-two  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ADA^iS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  another 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  If  the  rules  are  suspended,  the 
same  opportunity  will  be  afforded  which  the  Senate  has 
shown  itself  unwilling  to  have  extended  heretofore.  The 
theater  project  is  one  with  which  some  of  us  had  ssrmpathy. 
It  was  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  following  the  conference,  the  Senate 
receded. 

I  think  it  very  imwise  to  set  ourselves  up  as  a  court  of 
review  to  endeavor  to  reverse  the  decisions  made  at  previous 
times,  regardless  of  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong,  as  a 
practical  matter.  I  have  had  many  dealings  with  confer- 
ence committees  of  the  other  body,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
conference  committee  so  set,  so  determined,  so  unanimous, 
as  the  House  conferees  were  in  their  opposition  to  the  theater 
project.  I  think  we  would  be  utterly  helpless,  and  it  would 
simply  be  a  means  of  providing  a  reason  for  staying  in  Wash- 
ington some  time  if  we  put  this  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  referred  to  is  a  practical  matter.  If  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  conference  on  the  relief  bill  on  which  the 
House  insisted  it  was  the  elimination  of  the  theater  project, 
and  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  if  the  Senate 
wants  to  be  here  a  long  time,  it  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Ml.  President,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
question  in  the  conference  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  he  merely  asks  that  the 
theater  projects  which  may  be  undertaken  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  every  other 
project  which  may  be  undertaken  is  subject,  namely,  that 
It  must  be  sponsored  locally,  and  there  must  be  a  25  percent 
contribution  by  the  locality  before  it  can  be  undertaken. 
The  amendment  which  the  conferees  rejected  provided  for  a 
certain  siun  to  be  used  for  purely  Federal  projects,  and  that 
the  theaters  might  be  operated  without  the  requirement  of 
25  percent  contribution  by  the  localities. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  mistaken.  It  was  the  firm 
determination  of  the  House  utterly,  completely  to  eliminate 
the  theater  projects  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN,    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  should  Uke  to  say  that  when  the  imem- 
ployment  commltttee  made  a  recommendation  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  we  recommended  the  proposal  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  now  refers,  that  the  theater 
project  and  all  other  art  projects  should  be  put  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  projects  of  W.  P.  A.  requiring  the  contribution  of 
a  sponsor.  The  Senate  adopted  the  proposal  when  we 
originally  acted  upon  the  W.  P.  A.  bill. 

When  we  went  to  conference  I  spent  about  3  hours  trying 
to  sustain  the  Senate's  position,  in  which  I  believed,  and  in 
Which  the  Senator  from  New  York  believed.  I  know  of  no 
more  hopeless  fight,  because  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  its  conferees  were  determined  to  sacrifice  everything 
else  in  the  bill  rather  than  agree  to  this  project. 

The  next  morning  I  went  over  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  was  considering  the  conference  report, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrtjmI.  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  agreement,  and  when  he  referred 
to  the  theater  project  he  received  more  applause  than  he 
received  at  any  other  point  in  his  statement  when  he  assured 
them  that  he  had  succeeded  in  destroying  it. 

Their  position  is  that  theater  buildings  In  some  of  the 
cities  have  been  rented  and  have  been  used  for  rehearsals, 
that  the  owners  of  some  theaters  have  been  bailed  out  at 
great  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  and  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  continuing  the  project.  Their  position  was  that 
they  feared,  that  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which  I  approved,  ways  would  be  foimd  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  put  up  the  sponsor's  con- 
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tributions,  because  the  sponsor's  contribution  was  not  re- 
quired in  cash,  it  could  be  pit  up  in  services  and  materials. 
They  believed  that  the  Department  would  find  some  way  of 
getting  aroimd  the  law.  wt  made  as  good  a  fight  as  we 
ever  did  for  any  measure  and  could  not  succeed,  and  I  have 
no  hope  that  we  could  succeed  again. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    We  had  no  chance  in  the  world. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  |  Vote! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order.    The  Senator  from  Anzona  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  impatience, 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senatof  from  Arizona  to  yield  for  just 
one  further  question. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Irrespective  of  the  attitude  of  the  House 
toward  the  theater  project  g«  nerally.  am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  the  present  proposal  oi  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
not  the  amendment  wiiich  was  considered  by  the  conference 
when  it  met?  It  so  happened  that  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  continue  the  Theater  Prolect  by  providing  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  out  of  the  totil  appropriation  to  be  used  for 
Federal  projects,  thus  givini  the  W.  P.  A.  an  opportunity 
to  continue  in  a  very  limited  way  the  theater  project  with- 
out any  requirement  of  sporsorsiiip  or  local  contribution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  correct  as  to  what  was 
taken  to  conference.    But  th  s  identical  proposal  was  argued 

The  Senate  conferees  urged 
;he  same  as  any  other  project, 
but  we  found  the  House  conferees  practically  adamant,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anywhere.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
Senate  to  say  that  it  would  mean  long  delay  in  the  final 


by  the  hour  in   conference 
that  the  project  be  treated 


enactment  of  the  bill  if  this 
Several  Senators.    Vote! 


amendment  were  adopted. 
Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  desires  to  make 
a  statement.  There  is  nothing  before  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  upon  which  to  vo^e,  therefore  the  Chair  cannot 
respond  to  the  cries  of  "Vote  " 

Mr.  NEELY.    Then  I  dem  ind  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  The  regular  order  is  that 
the  bill  is  open  to  amendmei  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presid(  nt,  I  made  a  motion.  I  thought, 
to  suspend  the  rule  so  as  to  permit  the  offering  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
made  the  statement,  if  the  Chair  understood  him,  that  he 
had  such  a  motion,  but  he  d  d  not  make  it.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  desire  to  m  ake  the  motion? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rule,  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  which  is  oi  the  desk,  so  as  to  permit  the 
offering  of  the  amendment  vhich  is  included  in  the  notice, 
namely,  to  strike  out  subdivision  (a)  of  section  25  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  F  orida  [Mr.  Pepper]  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  PEPPER  and  other  S  mators  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi  dered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan] .  Not 
knowing  how  he  would  vote,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  lis  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senatar  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GlassI. 
I  am  informed  that  if  presei  it  he  would  vote  as  I  shall  vote. 
I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holman].  I  trans- 
fer that  pair  to  the  Senatoij  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "lay." 

The  roll  call  was  conclud(d. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announi  e  the  following  general  pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison]; 

The  Senator  from  Wiscoiiin  [Mr.  Wiley]  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grun]  ; 
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The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tMt.  Bakbottk]  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarkak]; 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Gibson]  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuts]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobeyI  would 
vote  "nay"  if  present.  He  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown  1  and  the  Senator  from  Cmnecticut 
[Mr.  Maloney],  who  if  present  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Horida 
[Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonaheyI,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DowHRY],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  HarkisonI,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr,  Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Van  Nuys]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GiuxrrR],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  the  Senator  frwn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Maloney]  are  necessarily  detained.  I 
am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18,  nays  42,  as  follows: 


Ashunt 

Cliavez 

Ouffey 

LaFoUette 

Lee 

Adams 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Clark,  Mo. 

Andrews 

Bart)Our 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Caraway 

Clark,  Idaho 


TEAS— 18 

Lodge  Pepper 

Lundeen  Schwartz 

Mead  SchweUenbacb 

Murray  Sheppard 

Neely  Thomas,  Okla. 

NATS— 42 

Connally  King 

Ellender  Lucas 

George  McKellar 

Gerry  Miller 

Ourney  Mlnton 

Hale  Nye 

Hatch  O'Mahoney 

Hayden  Plttman 

Herring  Radcllffe 

Johnson.  Calif.  Reed 

Johnson,  Colo.  Bxissell 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Danaher  Harrison 

Davis  HIU 

Donahey  Holman 

Downey  Holt 

Prazler  Hughes 

Gibson  Logan 

OUlette  McCarran 

Glass  McNary 

Green  Maloney 


Thomas,  Utah 

Wagner 

Walsh 


Shlpstead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Townsend 

Truman 

Vandenberg 

Wheeler 

White 


Norrls 

Overton 

Reynolds 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Tobey 

Tydlngi 

Van  Nuys 

Wiley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  not  voting  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI,  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  state  the 

amendment.  . 

The  Chief  Clerk.    At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  it  is 

proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PT7BLIC  BUTLDIN08  OUTSIDE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUICBIA 

For  further  carrying  out  the  program  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
and  construcUon  of  public  buUdlngs  authorized  by  the  ^rap»ph 
under  the  caption  Emergency  Construction  of  Public  Buildings 
Outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  contained  in  the  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  approved  August  25.  1937  (60 
Stat.  772),  and  Increased  by  the  Federal  Public  BuUdings  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1938,  approved  June  21.  1938,  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  has 
Just  been  read  by  the  Clerk  does  not  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  additional  pubUc  buildings, 
nor  does  it  extend  the  limit  of  time  for  the  construcUon  of 
these  pubUc  buildings.  It  merely  adds  $1,000,000  to  the 
funds  already  appropriated  for  the  construcUon  of  pubUc 
buildings  already  authorized. 


I  am  informed  that  the  Congress  has  authorized  $70,000,- 

000  on  one  occasion  and  $60,000,000  on  another  occasion,  or 
a  total  of  $130,000,000.  but  that  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated only  $89,000,000  for  that  building  program.  This 
amendment  therefore  merely  adds  $1,000,000  to  that  already 
appr<H>riated,  and  for  which  there  is  alr«u!ly  ample  authori- 
zation. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  permit  this  matter  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the 
legislative  matter  in  the  Senator's  former  amendment,  what 
is  the  difference  between  this  amendment  and  the  one  he 
introduced  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  MEAD.  The  amendment  I  offered  a  while  ago  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  public  buildings  from  $130.- 
000,000  to  $180,000,000,  and  it  extended  the  period  of  time 
for  the  construction  of  these  buildings  from  3  years  to  5 
Srears,  and  it  substituted  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
and  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Postmaster  General,  which  is  existing  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  what  was  in  that  amend- 
ment. Now.  tliis  amendment,  I  understand,  increases  the 
appropriation  for  public  buildings  by  how  much? 

Mr.  MEAD.    One  million  dollars.    It  merely  appropriates 
$1,000,000   for  the   continuation   of   this  program   already 
authorized. 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  This  amendment  Increases  the  appropriation 
by  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  MEAD.  No;  it  adds  $1,000,000  to  appropriations 
heretofore  made  prior  to  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Will  the  Senator  take  us  into  his  confidence 
and  tell  us  why  it  is  important  that  at  this  time  we  add 
$1,000,000  to  that  amotmt? 

Mr.  MEAD.  If  the  Senator  assmnes  that  that  is  taking  him 
into  my  confidence,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  what  in- 
formation I  have  on  the  subject  for  what  good  it  may  develop. 
TTie  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission  to  construct  public  buildings  under 
certain  conditions.  They  have  been  carrying  on  that  work, 
which  necessitates  the  acquirement  of  sites,  the  issuance  of 
bids,  the  drafting  of  specifications,  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  construction  of  these  buildings.  Tbe  Com- 
mission will  require  about  $1,000,000  in  order  to  carry  for- 
ward their  program  until  the  next  Congress  assembles.  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Congress — a  practice  for  which 
the  Buildings  Commission  is  not  responsible — to  have  this 
item  carried  in  the  last  deficiency  bill,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  precedents  and  the  existing  custom  the  Buildings 
Commission  submitted  its  report  and  made  its  request  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  House  as  ewrly  as  February 
of  this  year.  The  committee,  in  keeping  with  custom,  put 
off  the  consideration  of  that  request  xmtil  the  deficiency  bill 
was  before  it  for  consideration,  and  then  decided  to  put  it 
off  until  some  later  date. 

This  money  is  needed.    It  is  needed  for  a  program  which 
the  Congress  has  alreswiy  authorized,  and  it  is  being  pre- 
sented for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
bill  that  has  always  been  the  biU  to  carry  it. 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  Senator's  explanation  has  completely 
satisfied  my  Inquiry,  and  I  am  heartily  to  favor  of  his  pro- 
posal and  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MEAD.  The  Senator  from  New  York  takes  great 
pride  in  making  a  convert  to  a  wortliy  cause. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  amendment  merely  provides  conti- 
nuity of  plans  for  the  post-office  building  program. 
Mr.  MEAD.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  the  item  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Budget  estimate  whidi  was  submitted  by  the  President  and 

1  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Congress  for  its  approval. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  That  Is  true.  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Budget  estimate  was  for  an  Increased 
authorization  of  $50,000,000  and  provision  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  $1,000,000.    Where  is  that  $1,000,000  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  MEAD.  Por  a  continuation  of  the  program  already 
authorized  by  Congress,  for  which  there  has  been  only  $89.- 
000.000  appropriated,  but  for  which  there  has  been  $140,000,- 
000  authorized.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  specifically 
appropriate  money  as  the  Budget  requests  directly  for  an 
expansion  of  this  program,  it  will  be  used  for  the  program 
already  authorized  by  the  Congress.  It  cannot  be  used-  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Has  the  Senator  any  Information  as  to  why 
this  $1,000,000  is  asked  for  when  $50,000,000  is  not  to  be 
appropriated? 

Mr.  MEAD.  The  $1,000,000  is  necessary  for  a  continuation 
of  the  program  already  authorized  by  Congress,  which,  when 
completed,  will  entail  an  appropriation  of  $130,000,000.  there 
being  only  $89,000,000  of  that  appropriated  so  far,  but  as  the 
program  proceeds  to  its  fulfillment  there  will  be  other  appro- 
priations called  for.  Only  $1,000,000  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  assembles. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  read  from  the  House  report,  which  refers  to 
the  $50,000,000  increased  authorization  as  follows: 

Joined  with  the  proponl  la  an  estimate  of  $1,000,000  for  defraying 
preliminary  expenses. 

Incident  to  the  proposed  expansion. 

Does  the  Senator  propose  now  to  use  this  $1,000,000  for 
some  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  provided  in  his  original 
amendment? 

Mr.  MEAD.  No;  the  Senator  does  not.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  and  of  the  existing  law  clarifies  that  ques- 
tion and  makes  the  added  $1,000,000  applicable  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  program  already  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Of  course,  they  could  not  use  a  dollar  of  the  $1,000,000  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  for  a  program  not  yet  authorized. 
They  could  use  it  only  for  that  portion  of  the  program  already 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  However,  they  did  not  ask  for  anjrthing  to 
carry  out  the  program.  There  was  no  such  request.  As  I 
understand,  the  Budget  estimate  is  for  $1,000,000  for  the  new 
program. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Yes;  but  the  Senator  will  readily  realize  that 
the  program  already  authorized,  entaiUng  a  cost  eventually 
of  $130,000,000,  for  which  there  has  been  appropriated  only 
$89,000,000.  will  of  necessity,  as  it  is  being  carried  out,  re- 
quire further  appropriations.  This  appropriation  would  be 
used  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  prosecuting  the 
program  now  under  way. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  hearings  that 
any  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  existing  program  until 
next  July.  They  have  sufficient  money,  as  I  understand,  to 
nm  the  present  set-up  until  next  July. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  conference 
with  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Building  Commission 
I  am  told  that  $1,000,000  will  be  adequate  to  carry  them 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  hearings  from 
which  the  Senator  is  reading  are  the  hearings  in  which  the 
Building  Commission  appeared  before  the  House  committee 
and  recommended  that  the  House  committee  increase  and 
expand  the  program.  I  tried  to  do  that,  but  the  amendment 
was  ruled  out  of  order,  so  I  am  merely  suggesting  the 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent program  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when  the 
whole  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee; and  after  the  legislative  committee  acts  we  shall 
know 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  Building  Commission  is  not  asking 
for  $1,000,000  to  carry  on  the  present  program.  It  has  an 
existing  force.  It  is  prepared  to  carry  on  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  $1,000,000  was  asked  for  only  in  connecticm  with 
an  expansion,  which  the  Senator  has  now  al>andoned.  So 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  i4;>proprlate  $1,000,000. 


Mr.  MEAD.    I  will  repeat 
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liat  I  am  told  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Building  Commia  sion  that  it  needs  $1,000,000  to 
carry  on  the  existing  prog:  am  until  the  next  session  of 

Congress. 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  can  only  siy  that  they  did  not  so  testily 

before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  MEAD.    I  will  say  thai;  they  were  testifying  before  the 
House  committee  on  a  different  subject. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  SenatOT  yield? 
Mr.  MEAD.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Suppose  the  Congress  should  not  make 
any  additional  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  any 
more  buildings  under  the  authorized  prograih.    Would  the 
$1,000,000  be  needed? 

Mr.  MEAD.  Oh.  yes.  Ndt  only  would  the  $1,000,000  be 
needed,  but  $40,000,000  w^uld  be  needed  before  it  was 
completed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  th  e  Congress  should  not  make  any 
further  appropriations  und;r  the  authorized  program — in 
other  words,  should  not  auhorize  the  construction  of  any 
new  buildings  under  the  authorized  program.  Would  the 
$1,000,000  then  be  needed? 

Mr.  MEAD.    The  $1,000.0(^0  would  be  needed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  projects  under  way. 
Mr.  MILLER.    The  projects  now  under  way? 
Mr.  MEAD.    And  for  the  acquirement  of  sites  for  which 
plans  have  been  drawn. 

Mr.  MILLER.    And  for  Mhich  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated? 
Mr.  MEAD.    No;  the  money  has  not  been  appropriated. 
Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  tie  point  I  am  making. 
Mr.  MEAD.    We  are  making  the  appropriation,  but  the 
authorization  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  tie  authorization  has  been  made; 
but  the  point  I  was  gettinj  at  was  this:  Unless  the  Con- 
gress should  appropriate  njoney  to  erect  the  buildings,  the 
$1,000,000  would  not  be  naeded.  Assuming  that  the  Con- 
gress makes  future  appropx  iatlons  to  carry  out  the  author- 
ized program,  then  the  $1,)00,000  will  be  needed.  That*  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MEAD.    That  is  correct.    However,  unless  we  make 
appropriations  there  are  buildings  which  might  be  considered 
to  be  xmder  way  which  would  not  be  completed. 
Several  Senators.    Vote!]  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mead]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriations  by  $2,500,000  so  £is  to  provide 
employment  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  also  to  do  very 
necessary  work  on  Diesel  [engines  in  connection  with  the 
modernization  of  three  submarines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Yorl:  will  be  stated. 

At  tie  proper  place  in  the  bill  it  is 


The  CraEF  Clerk. 


proposed  to  insert  the  foIlDwing 


ALTEEATION 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Adt 
Congress,  is  amended  by  Insening 
"(52  Stat.  688)  ■■.  the  following 

"And  the  U.  8.  S.  Argonaui 
by  the  act  entitled,  'An  act  to 
certain  naval  vessels,  and  for 
1939,  Public.  No.  37,  Seventy 
for  "$4,000,000"  in  the  fifth 


TO     NAVAL    VESSELS 


1940,  Public,  No.  90,  Seventy-sixth 
,  on  page  23  thereof,  line  5,  after 


Narwhal,  and  NautUtLa  authorized 

authorize  alterations  and  repairs  to 

other  purposes,'  approved  April   20. 

I  ixth  Congress";  and  by  substituting 

"16,500,000." 


Ine 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Prei 
accept  the  amendment.  I 
crease  in  the  appropriatio 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  Pres 
has   discussed   this   matter 
within  the  past  day  or  twoi 
its  way  clear  to  agree  to  t 
agree  to  many  proposals! 


ident,  I  hope  the  conunittee  will 
think  it  is  a  very  desirable  in- 

ent,  the  Senator  from  New  York 

with   me  on   several   occasions 

I  wish  the  committee  could  see 

he  proposal,  as  it  would  like  to 
However,  Mr.  President,   the 
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amendment  is  legislation;  It  is  a  request  for  which  there  is 
no  Budget  estimate:  and  I  feel  constrained  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Navy  Department  has  not  present&i  to  the  cOTomittee 
any  request  for  this  appropriation.  Taerefore,  I  do  not 
know  the  merits  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Department. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  against  the  amendment;  first, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation;  and,  second,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  Budget  estimate  for  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  no  Budget  estimate.  I  had 
hoped  I  might  persuade  the  committee  to  accept  the  in- 
creased appropriation,  because  I  am  sure  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment favors  the  appropriation,  and  the  work  is  very  neces- 
sary work,  and  will  eventually  have  to  be  done.  I  think  the 
appropriation  at  this  time  would  be  particularly  desirable  in 
view  of  the  unemplosmient  situation  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  absorb  some  of  the 
unemployed,  and  would  accomplish  a  modernization  work 
which  eventually  will  have  to  be  done  anj^ay. 

I  shall  have  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  feels  constrahied 
to  rule  that  it  is  legislation.  It  amends  the  existing  law. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  shall  have  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7462)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  its  amendments,  request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  Haydkn,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Nye,  and  Mr.  Townsend  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STUDY     AHD     DETERMINATIOW     OF     A     NATIOKAL     MONETARY     AKD 

BANKING  POLICY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  unfinished  business  is 
Calendar  No.  1165,  Senate  Resolution  125. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  restuned  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  125),  providing  for  a  study  and  determination  of 
a  national  monetary  and  banking  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FBOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Meglll,  one  of  its  clerks,  smnounced  that  the  House  had  passed 
without  amendment  the  following  biU  and  joint  resoluUon 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  Mary  Locke;  and 

S.J. Res. 72.  Joint  resolution  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  1802.  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water-conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States;  and 

S.  2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  each  of  the  following  Wlls  of  the  Senate: 
S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act;  and 
S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bamet  Warren. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  dispose  of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future 
peeds  of  interoceanic  shipping. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  sev- 
erally agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.4108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  United 
States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.R.5835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can republics;  and 

H.  R.  7132.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Playa  de  Plor  Land  It  Improvement  Co.,"  ap- 
proved May  21,  1934. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
a  concxarent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  35),  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUvet  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring) That  notwithstanding  the  adjoximment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  or  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  which  have  been  examined  by  the 
Committee  on  EnroUed  Bills  of  each  House  and  foxuad  truly 
enrolled. 
nrvEsncATioN  or  violations  of  right  or  free  speech,  etc 

INCREASING  LIMTr  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1164,  Senate 

Resolution  126.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chxef  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res.  126)  increasing 
the  limit  of  expenditures  for  the  investigation  of  violations 
of  tile  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and  interference 
with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
reported  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Contrcd  the  Coti- 
tingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  ScHWELLENBACHl  Is  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
first,  before  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  is  voted  upon,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  itself 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  a  motion  to  amend  it  by  strik- 
ing from  it  sdl  the  "whereases"  which  precede  the  resolu- 
tion proper. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  is  my  intention,  Mr. 
President,  to  move  the  elimination  from  the  resolution  of  the 
various  recitals,  beginning  with  the  first  "whereas"  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  words  "Therefore  be  it  resolved." 

I  move  that  the  •'whereases"  be  eliminated  from  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  OTiIahghet  in  the  chair) . 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
that  that  motion  be  first  agreed  to.    Tlien  I  shall  make  my 

motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
1  consider  the  resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
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Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  10.  after 
the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert  "$50,000' . 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Whereas  a  BUbcommltte*  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  acting  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  266.  authorizing  an  In- 
vestlKation  of  violations  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and 
undue  Interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
Kaln  collectively.  Initiated  an  Inquiry  of  vital  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  which 
,%  was  unable  to  complete  because  of  lack  of  funds;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  widespread  public  demand  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  said  subcommittee  as  evidenced  by  action 
taken  by  the  National  Orange,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  numerous  other 
oi-ganlzatlons.  urging  an  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  the 
use  of  the  said  subcommittee;  and 

Whereas  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California.  Inc..  in  a  wie- 
eram  to  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  dated  April  4.  1939,  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  that  date,  asked  for  an  opportun  ty 
to  be  heard  concerning  any  charges  affecting  It  which  might  arise 
out  of  such  inquiry:  Therefore  be  It  ^       *    „      ,  *. 

Resolved.  That  the  limit  of  expenditures  under  Senate  Resolution 
266  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  a^eed  to  June  b,  lado. 
under  Senate  Resolution  70.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  February  17.  1937;  under  Senate  Resolution  164.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  August  12.  1937;  and  under 
Senate  Resolution  266.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  agreed  to 
May  18  1938,  to  investigate  violations  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  and  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collecUvely  Is  hereby  Increased  by  $50,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  now  move  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  recitals  in  the  preamble  of 
the  resolution,  beginning  with  the  first  "whereas"  on  the 
first  page  thereof,  and  extending  down  to  the  words. 
"Therefore  be  it  resolved."  on  page  2,  leaving  only  the 
resolution  itself,  without  any  of  the  recitals. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  is  not  in  order  until  after  the 
resolution  itself  has  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  thought  we  had  just  acted 

upon  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  was  agreed  to;  but  before  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  is  in  order  there  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  pending,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  10,  after  the  word  "by", 
the  committee  proposes  to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
"$50,000." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
just  a  few  moments  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  statement. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  to  reduce  from  $100,000 
to  $50,000  the  amount  for  the  continuation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
under  Senate  Resolution  266. 

When  the  last  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Senate  for 
this  subcommittee  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  stated 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  work  of  the  committee  cotdd  be 
concluded  with  that  sum  of  money;  that  its  reports,  and 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  might  be  reported  on 
the  basis  of  the  ccmmittee's  testimony,  could  be  made  and 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  could  be  wound  up,  and  that 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would  not  seek  any  increase  in 
funds,  or  further  money  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made  the 
committee  had  tentatively  set  up  a  budget  of  $25,000  out  of 
the  $60,000  then  afforded  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  and  countercharges  which  had  been  made  concern- 
ing certain  activities  and  certain  organizations  in  the  State 
of  California.  Pursuant  to  the  setting  up  of  that  budget 
the  committee  began  such  an  investigation. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  was  carefully  estimated,  and  was  predi- 
cated upon  the  previous  experience  of  the  committee  insofar 
as  the  expense  of  its  past  investigations  was  concerned. 


gation  in  California  and  on 


August  4 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  con  mittee  foimd  that  the  investi- 


the  west  coast  was  a  much 


more  expensive  type  of  invest!  ?ation  than  it  had  experienced 
when  the  committee  was  siti  ated  here  in  Washington,  be- 
cause first  of  all.  the  comminee  had  to  pay  subsistence;  it 
had  to  pay  travel;  and  it  fouiid  that  there  could  be  no  such 
economical  operation  of  the  committee  when  it  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  <leallng  with  a  situation  as  far 
away  as  the  State  of  Califol-nia.  where  travel  about  that 
State  was  very  extensively  required. 
Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  Presii  lent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  jrieU   to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  have  lAd  some  experience  with  in- 
vestigations.   I  do  not  underajtand  what  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for.    Is  he  asking  for  $10().000? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  The!  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellenbach]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey]  authorized 
$100,000.  The  Committee  t(  Audit  and  Control  the  Con- 
tingent Expenses  of  the  Sen  ite  lias  recommended  that  the 
amount  be  cut  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  If  the  committee  is  going  to  do  any 
kind  of  a  job  at  all  it  cam  lot  do  it  with  $50,000,  in  my 
judgment,  when  it  is  going  o  cover  the  United  States.  If 
the  committee  is  going  to  dc  any  kind  of  a  job  it  ought  to 
have  at  least  $100,000.  When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  investigating  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  it  expended  something  like  $1,000,000. 

President,  will  the  Senator 


1  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 

;ow  much  has  already  been  ex- 
headed   by   the   Senator   from 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri. 

yield?  

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.     I 
souri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri, 
pended   by   the   committee 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  In  oi  ir  3  years  of  existence  the  com- 
mittee has  received  from  tte  Senate  and  expended  all  but 
$500  or  $150,000.    It  has  takm  34  volumes  of  testimony. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senator's  c(  mmittee  has  done  very  splendid 
work;  but  why  should  it  come  back  here  asking  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  over  a  n  icess  period  when  it  has  already 
been  afforded  by  the  audltin  i  committee,  $50,000? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  sliaD  be  glad  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion when  I  come  to  it.    I  i  j&s  trying  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  had  experience  a  id  has  found  that  investigations 
of  this  character  are  very  ex  pensive;  and  I  felt,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  p  ;rhaps.  if  the  smaller  amount  is 
authorized,  and  the  committee  does  not  complete  its  work 
with  it,  one  of  two  things  wi  1  happen — either  the  committee 
will  be  criticized  or  an  effo't  will  be  made  to  obtain  more 
funds  to  complete  the  invest  gation — and  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  Senate  if  I 
did  not  very  frankly  state  wl  lat  I  thought  the  situation  to  be. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  give  me  their  atteition  that  obviously  it  would  be 
very  inappropriate  for  me  U  i  say  anything  about  any  organ- 
ization or  any  group  of  orgai  ilzations  of  which  the  committee 
has  begun  a  preliminary  investigation,  but  I  think  I  can  say, 
without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  any  way, 
that  we  have  gone  far  enoigh  in  the  investigation  to  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difBcult  and  complicated.    Ob- 
viously, there  are  very  shart)  differences  of  opinion  pro  and 
con  upon  the  various  matters  which  are  under  investigation. 
It  will  be  a  very  arduous  and  a  very  diCBcult  task,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senate  that  1  personally  very  much  hesitate 
to  undertake  this  work  iml^ss  there  is  some  assurance  that 
a  complete  job  can  be  done,  because  I  know  that  any  group 
of  men  who  undertake  this  task  are  going  to  find  themselves 
the  subject  of  very  great  criticism  from  all  sides  imless  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  afford  everybody  a  hearing,  and  to 
complete  the  investigation  bs  it  should  be  completed,  in  a 
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thorough  manner.  After  the  experience  we  have  thus  far 
had  in  California  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  I  say 
to  the  Senate  in  all  earnestness  that  I  do  not  believe  $50,000 
will  be  an  adequate  sum  for  this  investigation,  and  that,  in 
my  opinion,  either  the  investigation  will  be  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  to  everybody,  or  else  the  sum  of  money 
which  was  originally  requested  in  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  SchwellewbachI  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Downtt]  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  the  committee.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  hope  that  the  Senate  might  see  its  way  clear,  if  it 
was  going  to  authorize  the  investigation  at  all,  to  give  to  the 
committee  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Bylr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  KINO.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  the 
purpose  of  his  committee,  assuming  that  this  appropriation 
shall  be  granted,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  water-front 
trouble;  the  reason  why  the  shipping  interests  of  California, 
particularly  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  have  been  practically 
destroyed;  why  it  is  impossible  to  build  ships  there  because 
of  the  attitude  of  certain  organizations;  or  whether  the 
committee  is  to  confine  its  investigation  to  examining  some 
of  the  alleged  troubles  in  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  now  to  make  any  comment  or 
draw  any  deductions  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  prelim- 
inary investigations.  There  have  been  no  hearings.  No  one 
has  had  any  opportimity  to  be  heard.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  committee  was  in  the  process  of  collecting  material  for 
this  investigation  when  its  fimds  became  exhausted.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  committee 
will  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Senate,  and  will  conduct 
the  investigation  imder  the  terms  of  the  original  resolution, 
which  provided  for  an  investigation  of  violations  of  civil 
liberties  and  undue  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

Of  course,  the  committee  has  not  been  able,  despite  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  Senate  has  generously  given 
it.  to  investigate  every  controversy  which  has  occurred  in 
the  United  States  in  which  it  has  been  alleged  either  that 
civil  liberties  have  been  violated  or  that  there  has  been 
undue  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  The  committee  has  had  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  selecting  certain  incidents,  certain  situations, 
and  then  endeavoring  to  make  as  thorough  as  possible  in- 
vestigations of  them.  If  the  committee  had  endeavored  to 
investigate  all  the  things  which  were  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion its  life  would  have  had  to  be  extended  indefinitely, 
probably  beyond  the  expectancy  of  life  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  there  would  have  to  be  annual 
appropriations  indefinitely.  The  committee  has  endeavored, 
insofar  as  it  could,  to  investigate  these  problems,  which 
have  been  taken  up  for  investigation  with  great  thorough- 
ness, and  has  endeavored  to  give  every  person  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 
Mr.  KINO.    One  other  question,  if  I  may  ask  it  of  the 

Senator.  

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  KING.  Has  the  Senator's  committee  Interpreted  the 
words  "civil  liberties"  as  applying  only  to  persons  who 
belong  to  labor  unions,  or  has  it  investigated  the  alleged 
deprivation  of  persons  of  their  civil  liberties  because  of  the 
activities  of  various  organizations  which  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate? 

For  instance,  I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  concerning 
strikes  in  Detroit,  and  Inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
civil  liberties  of  individuals  who  wanted  to  work,  but  were 
prevented  from  working,  came  within  the  periphery  of  the 
right  of  the  Senator's  committee  to  investigate;  and  many 
similar  inquiries  have  come  to  me  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  In  response  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  question,  I  will  state  that  of  course  the  com- 
mittee has  not  Interpreted  "civil  liberties"  to  apply  only 


to  those  who  are  members  of  labor  organitttions.  In 
response  to  the  second  part  of  the  Senator's  inquiry.  I  will 
say  that  the  committee  has  investigated  a  great  number 
of  instances  of  the  kind  and  character  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Many  of  them  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI;  but  although  the  committee 
was  diligent  in  all  of  the  instances  of  that  nature  brought 
to  its  attention,  when  a  preliminary  Investigation  was  made 
the  committee  was  unable  to  secure  substantial  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  charges. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  in  order  that  I  may  submit  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Prior  to  the  time  the  vote  wa« 
had  upon  the  motion  to  consider  this  resolution  I  indicated 
that  I  thoroughly  agreed  that  the  portion  of  the  resolution 
contained  in  the  "whereases"  could  very  properly  be  elimi- 
nated. I  did  not  appreciate  at  the  time  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  ordinarily  such  a  motion  Is  not  considered  until 
after  a  resolution  is  adopted.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  reason 
behind  that  rule  that  ordinarily  there  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  "whereases,"  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  vote 
upon  that  question  is  delayed;  but  in  this  particular  instance 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  particular  "whereases"  which 
are  contained  in  the  resolution,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
might  very  well  dispose  of  that  question  now.  It  can  be  done 
by  unanimous  consent;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  the  various  "whereases"  contained  in  the  resolution 

be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
Um  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be 
suspended,  and  that  the  Senate  now  eliminate  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution.  Without  objection — and  the  Chair  hears 
no  objection — it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  preamble  is  eliminated. 
The  question  now  is  upon  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee.  | 

Mr.  ASHURST  rose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona desire  to  speak  upon  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  When  he  has  finished  I  wish 
to  make  an  observation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  on  the  4th 
day  of  April  last  I  rose  in  the  Senate  and,  with  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  put  into  the  Record  without  objection  a  dis- 
patch received  by  me  from  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matters  involved  in  that  dispatch,  but  I  believe  In 
the  sacred  right  of  self-defense,  and  whenever  a  body  or  an 
Individual  is  attacked  I  t)elieve  in  his  right  to  reply  and  in 
his  right  to  be  heard  if  necessary. 

Up  to  April  4,  1939,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  at- 
tempt, except  some  preliminary  matters  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  civil  liberties  and  the 
guardian  saint  of  this  body,  to  do  anything  in  this  body 
in  regard  to  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter 
with  which  we  are  engaged  today.  : 

April  4,  1939.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  is  the 
date.    I  will  read  to  the  Senate  the  telegram  tiien  received 
by  me.    It  was  as  follows: 
San  Francisco,  Caut.,  April  4,  1939— 

I  observe  that  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  jxmior 
Senator  from  California  unites  In  the  particular  petition 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  in  asking  that  this  particular 
amount  of  money  be  accorded  to  the  committee.  That  is  his 
right;  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  at  all.  But  so  long 
as  I  represent  the  State  of  California  or  any  part  of  it,  so 
long  as  I  have  constituents  in  whom  I  have  any  confidence 
at  all,  be  they  few  or  be  they  many,  when  they  are  at- 
tacked, I  am  willing  to  come  to  their  defense  until  I  find 
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that  they  have  done  something  which  warrants  no  defense 
upon  my  part. 

I  therefore  came  on  April  4,  1939,  to  the  defense  of  the 
farmers  of  California,  and  put  in  this  telegram. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Has  the  Senator  ever  in  his  long 
experience  in  the  Senate  heard  a  single  instance  where  an 
investigating  committee  came  into  the  Senate  refusing  to 
accept  such  a  munificent  sum  as  $50,000  for  a  continuation 
of  their  work,  and  demanding  $100,000? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  have  never  heard  of  one. 
and  that  is  why  I  oppose  this  now.  I  was  willing  to  let  this 
thing  go  by  upon  the  separation  of  the  one  side,  that  is  com- 
posed of  certain  individuals  with  whom  we  are  familiar,  and 
of  the  other  side,  composed  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia—I  was  willing  to  let  it  go  by  without  determination 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  let  the  charges  be  taken  in  the 
open,  and  let  there  be  such  an  investigation  as  would  be 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  who  compose  the  committee  which  would 
examine  these  witnesses  or  conduct  its  examination,  except, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  have  con- 
ducted such  examinations  in  the  past.  Is  there  any  other 
member  of  that  committee.  I  ask  either  of  the  Senators? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  There  was  a  subcommittee  of  three 
originally  appointed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Who  was  the  third  one? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  The  third  one  was  the  late  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  since  his  death  the  vacancy 
has  not  been  filled  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation. 
I  need  not  comment  on  it  at  this  time,  but  it  is  a  peculiar 
situation  that  two  men  may  conduct  an  examination  which 
means  the  very  farms  of  farmers  in  California,  or  the  very 
business  of  someone  else.  I  do  not  say  they  have  acted 
wrongfully;  I  do  not  asperse  their  characters  at  all;  but  it 
Is  a  peculiar  situation  that  there  should  be  these  two  alone, 
and  that  no  other  member  of  the  committee  is  serving  with 
them  in  doing  this  work.  Perhaps  no  other  man  would  serve; 
I  do  not  know  how  that  is;  but  only  these  two  have  done  the 
job,  and  these  two  alone  have  made  the  findings.  I  object  to 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  not  read  very  many  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  investigating  in  regard  to  civil  lib- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Oh.  yes,  I  have  read  many 
of  the  hearings,  not  all.  I  admit.  I  do  not  say  aught  against 
the  committee,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  other  man  on 
the  committee  as  well,  some  other  man  who  represents  a 
different  line  of  philosophy,  if  you  choose.  There  ought  to 
be  someone  upon  it  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
people  who  have  been  examined,  or  who  are  to  be  examined. 
That  is  all  I  complain  of,  and  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
jrield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  California  suggest  that  there  has  been  a  community  of 
thought  or  philosophy,  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  a 
single  purpose,  to  suggest  that  there  has  not  been  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  to  suggest  that  any  single  witness  who  has 
come  before  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  not  been 
defended  by  coimsel 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Do  not  put  words  in  my 

mouth. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take  words 
out  of  the  Senator's  mouth,  if  the  Senator  stands  here  and 
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objects  to  the  way  in  which  this  committee  has  been  con- 
ducting its  operations,  and  ckUs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  two  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  sitting  on  the 
committee,  and  then  assiraiea  that  those  two  Members  have 
but  a  single  purpose,  and  that  they  are  tmited  in  all  things, 
that  they  have  one  philosoph  r  of  life,  and  that  they  are  not 
fair  with  the  witnesses  who  c(  ime  before  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Californii  i.  Wait  a  moment.  There  has 
not  been  any  such  suggestion  by  me  as  that  just  made.  I 
will  make  such  a  suggestion  ;  f  ever  I  believe  it,  but  no  such 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  me.    Let  us  follow  along  with 

this  telegram. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Ik  J.  President,  I  refuse  to  leave 
this  situation  as  it  now  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ,.  Does  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif orn  a.  I  yield  for  a  question  or  a 
correction. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Tie  correction  is  simply  this,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  flnd^  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  fact  that  only  two  lienators  have  conducted  these 
investigations,  let  the  Senato :  know  that  every  investigation 
has  been  open;  that  other  Senators  have  appeared  and  sat 
upon  the  stand  with  us;  thrt  they  have  taken  part  some- 
times in  the  investigations;  that  there  has  never  been  a 
unity  of  philosophy  or  a  imit; '  of  purpose,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  a  witness  has  been  coerced  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No  one  has  claimed  any 
such  thing,  and  no  one  sUtes  any  such  thing.  If  there 
comes  a  time  when  any  sucli  thing  shall  occur,  and  I  am  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Senator  will 
hear  from  it,  he  need  not  w<  rry  about  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  should  expect  every  Senator  in 
the  United  States,  every  Senator  in  the  Chamber,  to  rise  up 
is  his  wrath  whenever  he  found  that  any  injustice  had  been 
done,  and  whenever  he  founi  that  someone  had  done  some- 
thing he  should  not  have  d(ne;  but  I  do  resent,  and  resent 
in  the  fullest  measure,  the  si  ggestion  that  there  is  something 
unique  in  the  fact  that  thee  have  been  only  two  Senators 
operating  upon  this  committiee,  and  that  those  two  Senators 
are  united  in  a  single  purpose  to  carry  out  a  single  kind  of 
philosophy  which  would,  in  and  of  itself,  result  in  the  most^ 
unjust  treatment  in  any  kint  of  an  investigation  that  anyone 
could  think  of. 

The  implications  of  the  Sdnator  from  California  are  what 
I  resent,  because  the  Senator  knows,  as  well  as  anyone  knows, 
that  this  committee  has  carried  on  an  open  hearing,  that 
there  have  been  lawyers  re]  )resenting  the  various  witnesses 
before  it,  and  that  never  oncg  has  the  committee  been  charged 
with  being  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  improper  with  a  single 
witness. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Very  well.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  statement.  I  iim  very  glad  to  hear  the  state- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  thii  committee.  I  accept  it  in  full 
as  it  is  stated,  and  I  hope,  because  I  do  not  in  any  degree 
endeavor  to  prevent  this  investigation,  that  the  investiga- 


full  exactly  as  the  Senator  may 
just  related.    I  will  recall  his 

VIr.  President,  will  the  Senator 


tion  will  be  conducted  to  th« 
say,  and  exactly  as  he  has 
words  to  him  if  it  is  not. 

Mr.  THOIvIAS  of  Utah, 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Of  course,  a  poor,  young  Senator 
feels  himself  extremely  weak  standing  before  the  majesty  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califoriiia.    Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  do  not  want  to  appear  that  way, 


but  I  do  want  to  tell  the  stc 
gone  on.  at  this  particular 

In  all  seriousness,  the  Civ!| 
after  a  preliminary  investig 
to  make  a  budget  of  the 
which  would  bring  out  in  tl 


of  this  investigation  as  it  has 
)int. 

Lil)erties  Committee  was  asked, 
ition  in  the  State  of  California, 
robable  cost  of  an  investigation 
le  open  and  give  these  persons  a 
chance  to  produce  their  w  tnesses,  to  answer,  because  the 
Senator  from  California  kpows  as  well  as  anyone  knows 
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that  nothing  has  been  made  public  that  has  been  discovered 
by  the  investigation,  no  implications  have  been  made,  because 
only  in  an  open  hearing  held  in  front  of  anyone  who  wishes 
to  attend  has  the  committee  carried  on  its  investigation. 

After  going  thoroughly  into  the  probable  cost,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  worked  out  a  budget,  and  we  sub- 
mitted the  figure  of  $105,000  to  carry  on,  properly,  the 
investigation  in  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    When? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    We  did  that  in  the  light 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    When? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  was  done  probably  back  in 
April.  The  Senator  has  used  that  date,  and  that  date  seems 
all  right  to  me.  The  request  was  made,  and  we  submitted 
that  estimate,  so  that  people  might  see  what  might  be  done. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since,  nothing  will  be  done  unless 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  wants  us  to  carry  on  the 
investigation.  But  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  told  the 
Senate  2  or  3  minutes  ago  that  as  a  result  of  our  own 
studies  in  this  matter  we  deemed  the  $50,000  inadequate, 
and  I  desire  to  concur  in  what  he  said,  because,  compara- 
tively speaking 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am  permitting  the  Sen- 
ator to  speak  in  my  time,  but  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  For  the  past  20  weeks,  approximately.  I 
have  been  sitting  with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  although  not  a  member  of  it,  while  it  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  on  another  matter,  the  possible  amend- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  never  attended  any  hearings  in  either 
House  of  Congress  that  were  conducted  with  more  fair- 
ness from  start  to  finish. 

Having  said  that,  I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  senior  Senator  from  California  in  what  I 
understood  his  statement  to  be,  that  the  two  Senators  who 
constitute  the  Civil  Liberties  Investigation  Committee  are 
Senators  dear  to  cdl  of  us,  in  whom  we  all  have  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  yet  Senators  who  have  a  certain  philosophy, 
a  philosophy  to  which  I  find  myself  very  much  opposed  on 
very  frequent  occasions. 

To  my  mind  it  would  be  far  better,  if  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers of  California  have  done  anything  wrong,  to  have  them 
investigated  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  prosecuted 
by  that  Department,  rather  than  to  have  them  summoned 
before  this  committee  of  two  Senators  with  a  certain  phi- 
losophy, in  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  have  in  my  desk  a  subpena  issued  by  another  committee 
set  up  by  the  Senate,  with  which  the  present  Presiding 
OflBcer  is  familiar,  which  seems  to  me  to  outrage  all  our 
sense  of  decency  and  propriety  in  what  a  committee  of 
Congress,  or  a  joint  committee,  as  this  particular  committee 
to  which  I  refer  is,  may  do. 

I  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE  rose. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  to 
interrupt?  

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  only  to  say 
that  I  think  if  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  is  to  be  given 
more  funds  to  carry  on  its  investigation,  which,  to  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  an  investigation  aimed  solely  to  carry  out  a 
particular  point  of  view,  and  not  with  the  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  violations  of  civil  liberties  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country — ^I  say  if  this  investigation  is  carried  on  by  that 
committee,  the  committee  ought  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  put 
upon  it  some  Senators  who  have  somewhat  of  a  different 
philosophy  from  the  two  Senators  who  now  constitute  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA- POLLETTE.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  made 
some  reference  to  a  subpena  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
condemn.    Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
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subpena  was  issued  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  BURKE.  No.  I  said  it  was  a  subpena  issued  by  a 
subcommittee,  the  presiding  officer  of  which  happened  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  committee — I  do  not  know  the  exact 
name — ^the  anti-monopoly  committee.  I  have  no  familiarity 
with  any  subpenas  ever  issued  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  think  it  may  be  assxmied  that  the  subpenas  which  have 
been  issued  by  this  subcommittee  for  the  various  corporations 
and  organizations  which  it  has  investigated  are  certainly 
within  the  law,  for  they  were  scrutinized  by  the  best  legal 
talent  that  is  obtainable  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ASHURST  rose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take  a  few  moments 
of  the  Senate's  time  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Following  Is  the  telegram: 

On  March  31  a  number  of  serious  charges  were  made  ooncemlng 
the  Associated  Fanners  of  California  In  a  dispatch  sent  out  from 
Washington  by  Bruce  Catton,  N.  E.  A.  Service  Washington 
correspondent . 

This  is  the  telegram  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent: 

This  dispatch  gives  as  its  source  a  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee report  to  be  filed  with  the  Senate  Immediately.  These 
charges  cannot  go  imanswered. 

The  Associated  Farmers  have  been  given  no  hearing  by  the  La 
PoUette  committee  and  no  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case.  Indeed,  they  have  not  even  been  advised  of  any  charges  or 
what  conclusions  have  been  reached  concerning  them  by  the  L* 
FoUette  committee,  except  In  the  dispatch  above  mentioned,  which 
expressly  states  that  "no  part  of  the  report  has  yet  been  dlscloeed." 

Decency  and  fair  dealing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  basic  principle 
ot  American  law  expressly  guaranteeing  a  fair  trial,  should  dictate 
that  the  Associated  Farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  charges  mentioned  in  the  dispatch,  If,  as,  and  when  made. 

So  that  Congress  and  the  public  may  be  advised,  we  herewith  set 
forth  our  position,  which  we  respectfully  request  be  read  Into  the 
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And  then  they  take  up  the  charges  in  this  Catton  press 
release. 

The  Bruce  Catton  press  release  was  March  31.  1938.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  denied  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  release,  and  in  part  denied  that 
any  charges  of  the  character  that  were  mentioned  in  the 
dispatch  had  been  m£ide. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  the  committee  at  no  time  made  any  charges  or 
made  any  report.  It  has  not  and  never  has  intended  to  make 
any  report  concerning  the  California  situation  unless  it  was 
decided  that  an  investigation  should  be  continued,  because, 
as  stated  in  that  telegram,  and  as  I  stated  to  the  Senator 
from  California  when  he  showed  it  to  me,  the  committee  had 
not  made  any  report  and  did  not  contemplate  making  any. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  All  right.  But  Mr.  Bruce 
Catton  apparently  assumed  that  he  had  news  from  some 
direction  and  presumably  it  was  the  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  There  are  two  members  on  the 
Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Only  two?         I 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  There  are  only  two  members  on 
the  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Two. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  And  the  Senator  from  California 
has  pointed  over  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  said 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very  properly  denied 
having  to  do  with  the  release  of  that  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Now,  does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia imply  that  the  other  member  of  the  committee^— 


I 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  see  what  the  Senator  is 
driving  at.  Oh.  no;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  answered, 
as  I  understood  it,  for  the  CivU  Liberties  Committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  have  his  answer  here 
as  published  in  California,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  hear  it. 
This  is  dated  April  8: 

Senator  Robirt  M.  La  FoixrrrE  will  tell  the  Senate  wltWn  the 
next  few  days  that  statements  about  the  AaBOclated  Farmers  in  a 
recent  dispatch  out  of  Washington  did  not  represent  the  findings 
of  the  Civil  Ubertlea  Committee.  The  story  purported  to  be  an 
advance  account  of  the  contents  of  the  committee's  report  and 
Its  findings  In  California.  Senator  La  PoixnTE  says  that  charges 
made  by  different  persons  and  organlzaUons  were  collected  and 
printed  as  coming  from  his  committee.  He  says  the  evidence 
before  his  committee  does  not  support  all  these  charges.  1^ 
committee  has  been  meticulous  about  documenting  all  of  the 
statements  bearing  its  authority  and  has  not  heretofore  had  com- 
plaints of  Its  work,  such  as  have  been  made  by  the  Associated 
Farmers. 

That  is  a  news  dispatch. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Yes;  and  the  Senator,  I  am  sure, 
will  remember,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  telegrams, 
that  I  stated  to  him  that,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  from 
what  source  Mr.  Catton  had  printed  his  article,  but  that 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  speaking  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  stated  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia then — and  that  has  been  the  position  and  policy 
of  the  committee  from  the  beginning — that,  of  course,  it 
would  not  make  any  findings,  any  charges,  or  any  reports 
unless  and  until  it  had  completed  an  investigation,  held  a 
hearing,  and  given  everybody  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  order  that  there  might  be  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
such  findings  of  fact  or  such  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  not  recall  such  a  com- 
plete answer  as  the  Senator  has  now  given.  I  sent  for  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Farmers,  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  California,  as  decent  and  as  high  grade  a  young 
man  as  ever  I  knew,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  over  here  and 
meet  the  Senator.  The  Senator  made  an  appointment  virith 
him.  and  the  Senator  did  not  keep  it.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  that? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  No;  I  do  not.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
remember  seeing  him  here  and  discussing  the  matter  with 
him  here  on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  introduced  me  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  But  the  discussion  was  very 
brief,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  as  well 
and  he  got  no  information,  so  he  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    If  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  gave  him  the  same  information 
about  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  to. 
that  I  gave  to  the  Senator  from  California,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  think  it  serves  the  Sena- 
tor correctly,  except  in  one  or  two  particulars. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 

wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Yes;  I  should  like  the  Senator 
from  California  to  reflect  a  bit.  He  never  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  talked  one  afternoon 
with  the  Representative  from  California.  I  gave  him  all  the 
^  Information  I  had.  I  told  the  Senator  at  that  time  that 
there  would  be  no  investigation  in  California  unless  the 
Senate  decided  to  have  an  investigation  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Then  It  must  have  been 
forgotten  very  quickly  by  him.  I  saw  him  afterward  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  learned  anything.  He  said  that  sub- 
stantially he  had  not.  But  I  am  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  time,  because  at  that  time  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  they 
had  stated  they  would  not  ask  for  any  more  money,  and 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  this  investigation  was 
closed.    Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  nor 
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the  Senator  from  Utah  folmally  asked  for  any  money. 
Every  time  we  have  made  [any  statement  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  last  money  was  granted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  it  was  expressly  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  we  would  bring 
the  investigation  to  a  close.  J  That  is  why  I  told  the  Senator 
from  California  and  his  colleague  the  Representative  from 
CaUfomia  that  if  there  wa^  an  investigation  in  California 
it  would  be  as  the  result  if  Senate  action,  and  not  the 
result  of  anything  initiated  3y  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


It  is  4  long  months  since 


it  Is  4 


months  since  that  con- 


and  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califor^a 
that  conversation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah. 

versation  and ,  .  ,,.  ^  *    ti. 

Mi.  JOHNSON  of  CaliforiHia.    I  have  never  talked  to  the 
Senator  since  nor  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  the 
matter,  because  the  conversations  with  each  of  them  were 
so  vague,  as  was  the  Senatois'  right — I  do  not  question  their 
right  to  answer  me  in  any  fashion  they  see  fit— they  were 
so  vague,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  carry  on  further 
investigation.    I  was  not  It  terested  in  the  subject  save  in 
behalf  of  the  young  gentleiaan  from  the  House  who  came 
over  here  and  who  wanted  to  learn  concerning  it.    He  is 
a  farmer,  a  hard-working  farmer,  and  he  Is  nothing  else, 
and  he.  of  course,  was  Interrested  in  what  was  transpiring. 
So  I  naturally  sent  him  to  |the  sources  of  information,  and 
from  them  he  returned  to  kne  saying  practically  there  was 
no  information. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif  on  lia.    Yes;  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator all  night. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  Senator  has  mentioned  the 
fact  that  our  replies  were  Ugue.  What  I  say  now  wiU  be 
identical  with  what  I  said  Uhen,  that  there  will  be  no  inves- 
tigation by  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  in  California  unless 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SI  ates  decides  to  have  us  carry  out 
that  investigation.  I  hav3  i  lot  asked,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  not  asked,  and  we  will  not  ask  to  make  investi- 
gations, but  we  will  when  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
reports  say  what  we  know.  Now,  if  that  is  vague  I  cannot 
understand  vagueness.  Wii  will  not  go  unless  the  United 
States  Senate  orders  us  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Call:  omia.  Briefly,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  With  he  resolution  adopted  today,  and 
$50,000  being  provided  by  ihe  Senate,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  talk  about  an  Investigation  is  rather  vague? 

There  is  nothing  vague  at  all 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah 
about  that.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califo^ia 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah 


Perhaps  not. 
The  resolution  was  submitted  by 
someone  other  than  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  was 
submitted  by  someone  other  than  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
That  has  not  been  the  caje  in  the  past.  Each  one  of  our 
resolutions  in  the  past  haa  been  presented  by  a  member  of 


the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califdmia 
have  this  to  say  in  conclislon 
half   dozen    of   the    Assoc  ated 


deavor  to  save  what  little 
lives.    They  are  exercised 
over  what  may  happen, 
and  if  they  find  there  was 
elation,  or  if  they  find  that 


Mr.  BANKHEAD. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif|Dmia. 
Juries. 


I  want  to  conclude,  and  I 
I  probably  do  not  know  a 
Farmers   of    California.      I 
know  three  or  four.    I  kn  )w  them  as  farmers  and  as  men 
engaged  in  hard  work,   a|id  as  men  engaged  in   the  en- 

they  have  worked  for  all  their 

and  this  association  is  exercised 

The  committee  may  investigate 

a  rotten  condition  in  that  asso- 

the  Associated  Farmers  did  aught 

besides   endeavor   to    protect    themselves,   then   I    will    say 

gladly  here  on  this  floor  t  lat  the  committee  endeavored  to 

develop  what  was  wrong. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  I  resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califo  nia.     I  yield. 

Are  t^ere  grand  juries  In  California? 

Of  course  we  have  grand 
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Mr,    BANKHEAD.    Are    there    Federal    grand    juries    in 
California? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Certainly. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    And  State  grand  juries? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Does  the  Senator  know  any  reason  why 
the  grand  juries  cannot  investigate  violations  of  law? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Not  a  particle. 
Mr.  President,  for  2  or  3  months  we  have  had  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  investigating.    I  am  told  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  when  It  was  suggested 
that  he  ought  to  make  this  investigation — I  have  not  talked 
to  him  about  it;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  manner,  or  with  anyone  connected  with  him — it 
was  stated  that  he  could  not  issue  subpenas.    I  am  informed 
that  he  can  issue  subpenas.    I  do  not  know  how  his  investi- 
gation would  run.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  nm  col- 
lateral to  the  investigation  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
or  whether  it  would  run  otherwise.    He  was  the  important 
man  to  investigate  this  particular  matter, 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude. 
Mr.  PEPPER  rose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  will  not  be  interrupted 
again. 

If  there  is  ansrthlng  in  California  which  does  not  smell 
good,  if  there  is  any  organization  there  which  deprives  any 
man  of  his  civil  liberties,  I  will  fight  to  prevent  that  sort  of 
thing  being  done,  and  I  will  unite  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  doing  so.  If  there 
is  any  man  on  earth  in  the  particular  bailiwick  from  which 
I  come  who  is  not  observing  the  law,  who  does  things  which 
are  not  proper  and  fit  to  be  done,  then  investigate  him  to 
the  full;  but,  for  God's  sake,  give  him  a  square  deal.  Re- 
member, he  is  a  hard-working  American  citizen,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  a  square  deal.  Give  him  the  right  to  be  heard 
as  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Do  not  let  seep  out  from  the 
committee,  or  from  anybody  connected  with  the  committee, 
any  sort  of  language  concerning  him  which  ought  not  to 
seep  out.  See  that  he  Is  given  equal  publicity  with  those 
who  are  damning  him  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  on  his  vocation.  If  he  Is  wrong,  find  It  out  and 
pimish  him.  If  he  is  right,  for  the  love  of  God  acquit  him 
and  say  that  he  is  right. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  what  I  shall  say,  or  part 
of  what  I  shall  say,  may  not  appear  to  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  resolution  before  the  Senate,  for  which  I  expect  to 
vote. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  no  Senator  in  debate 
shall  refer  offensively  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  hope 
I  am  not  violating  that  rule  when  I  say  that  I  happen  to 
know  that  if  civil  liberty  in  California  during  the  past  25 
or  30  stormy  years  has  been  maintained,  it  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  efforts  and  the  courage  of  HntAM 
Warren  Johnson,  the  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  President,  so  much  for  civil  liberties. 
I  ask  Senators  to  hear  me  a  moment  with  respect  to  a 
bill  which  it  seems  to  me  should  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution.  I  refer  to  House  bill  6832,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  by  that  committee 
was  referred  to  a  subcommittee  composed  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OTklAHONrr]  as  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  Mn.i.KBl,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Danaher]. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  bribe  or  at- 
tempt to  bribe,  to  intimidate  or  corrupt,  or  attempt  to  intim- 
idate or  corrupt,  witnesses  who  appear  before  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress  or  any  commission  or  board  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  surprise  some  Senators — ^it  surprised  me — to  know 
that  while  there  is  a  stringent  law,  namely  section  135  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  severeLv  denounces  any  attempt  to 
corrupt  a  witness  in  a  Federal  court,  so  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  law  which  punishes  anyone  who  intimidates,  attempts 
to  intimidate,  or  corrupt  a  witness  who  aK)ears  before  a  com- 


mission, board,  or  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  a  committee  of  Congress. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  hsis  passed  the  House  and  has 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  Commitee  on  the  Judiciary, 
although  fairness  requires  me  to  say  that  some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  committee  did  not  approve  the  bill.  So.  if  I 
may  obtain  the  floor  after  the  pending  resolution  has  been 
disposed  of,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  House  bill 
6832,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  ba 
amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  immediately  foUowlng 
section  136  (U.  8.  C.  title  18,  sec.  241)  to  be  known  as  section  1S6 
(a)  (U.  8.  C,  title  18.  sec.  241  (a) )  azxl  reading  as  foUows: 

"8»c.  136.  (a)  That  whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  rorce.  by 
any  threatening  letter  or  communication,  shall  endeavor  to  Influ- 
ence. Intimidate,  or  Impede  any  witness  in  any  proceeding  pending 
before  any  department,  independent  establishment,  board,  com- 
mission, or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  in  connection  with 
any  inquiry  or  investigation  being  had  by  either  Hoxise,  or  any 
committee  of  either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  corruptly  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by 
any  threatening  letter  or  communication  shall  Influence,  obstruct, 
or  Impede,  or  endeavor  to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  impede  the  due 
and  proper  administration  of  the  law  xuider  which  such  proceeding 
is  being  had  before  such  department,  independent  establishment, 
board,  commission,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
due  and  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of  inquiry  under  which  such 
Inquiry  or  investigation  is  being  had  by  either  House,  or  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  f  1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  various  governmental  boards,  commissions, 
and  agencies,  and  before  committees  of  Congress,  have  been 
mercilessly  muckraked.  They  have  been  asked  questions 
v;hich  would  be  subject  to  objection  in  court,  questions  which 
were  immaterial,  incompetent,  and  irrelevant.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  required  to  give  hearsay  testimony. 
I  do  not  perceive  any  reason  why  the  same  safeguard  which 
Is  thrown  around  witnesses  who  appear  in  the  Federal  courts 
should  not  be  thrown  around  witnesses  who  appear  before 
boards,  commissions,  and  committees  of  Congress. 

With  due  propriety  and  humility,  I  say  that  It  seems  to 
me  that  House  bill  6832  should  be  considered  following  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  resolution.  I  would  not  conceal 
from  the  Senate,  even  if  I  could,  the  fact  that  three  or  f our 
Senators — I  shall  not  name  them — whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  this  body,  do  not  view  the  bill  with 
favOT.  However,  it  aeana  to  me  if  they  will  r^ect  again 
they  will  see  the  necessity  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califrania.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ASHURST.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  was  the  one  who  made 
the  objection  to  the  bill  yesterday.    Today  I  have  withdrawn 
the  objection.    I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  I  think  the  Senator  was  on  perfectly 
safe  ground,  knowing  him  as  I  have  known  him  for  an  en- 
tire lifetime.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  given  his 
consent  to  any  proposal  without  examining  it.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  Senator  sought,  on  such  a  serious  matter, 
at  least  24  hours  to  consider  the  question.  Far  from  con- 
sidering that  deserving  of  obloquy,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
commendation. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  1  will  say  that  a  particular  duty 
has  beein  cast  upon  me.  I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  thai 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  position  I  hold.  I  make  no  pretense 
at  concealing  the  fact  that  I  would  rather  be  nhnirman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  than  to  hold  any 
other  position. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  matter  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  do  so  with  reluctance 
on  this  occasion  for  the  reason  that,  again,  some  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  Senate  opposed  the  bill,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  it  embraces  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing. 

It  is  a  great  vice  to  pretend  knowledge  when  one  has 
none,  and  it  is  an  equally  great  vice  to  pretend  ignorance 
when  one  has  great  knowledge.  On  the  subject  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  law.  no  ignorance  could  transcend  my  own. 
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In  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  frequently,  11 
not  always,  depend  upon  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of 
members  of  that  committee  who  are  familiar  with  maritime 
and  admiralty  law.  There  is  a  situation  to  which  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  two  Senators  from  California, 
because  the  matter  is  critical  in  that  State. 

Outside  the  3-mile  limit,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Call- 
fcM-nia,  floating  palaces  have  been  anchored.  In  those  pala- 
tral  gambling  ships  one  may  hear  the  whirl  of  the  roulette 
wheel  and  the  thud  of  the  ivory  dice  and  poker  chips  above 
the  bacchanalian  orgies.  As  I  see  it,  California  has  no 
power  to  stop  that  activity.  Motor  taxis  convey  citizens 
to  the  gambling  ships. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  question.  The 
bill  has  come  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  discussed  it.  Some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  are  also  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  matter  involves,  of  course, 
the  question  of  extending  the  3 -mile  limit.  So  J  shall  not 
discuss  the  bill,  because  again,  with  all  my  vices,  I  have 
never  presumed  ignorance  when  I  had  information,  or  pre- 
sumed knowledge  when  I  was  ignorant.  Being  ignorant  of 
maritime  and  admiralty  law.  I  leave  It  until  tomorrow  for  the 
consideration  of  Senators  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  a  telegram 
which  has  come  to  me  from  the  Attorney  General  of  Cali- 
fornia, dated  July  28.  1939,  addressed  to  myself.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Los  Anozues,  Caut..  July  28.  1939. 
Hon.  H.  F.  AsHxrasT. 

Cfiairman,  Jxtdiciary  Committee, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  favorable  consideration  of  gambling-ship  legislation  Is 
earnestly  requested.  California,  with  approximately  1,000  miles  of 
shore  line,  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  activities  of  such  ships 
which  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  nullify  the  State  laws  against 
Ulegal  gambling.  By  anchoring  more  than  3  miles  from  shore  they 
create  Jurisdictional  as  well  as  practical  problems  of  enforcement. 
State  and  local  authorities  are  now  engaged  in  attempting  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  but  a  Federal  statute  such  as  that  proposed 
would  automatically  eliminate  the  source  of  trouble.  Should  you 
desire  information  concerning  the  scope  of  activities  or  any  other 
assistance,  tl^is  office  will  gladly  comply. 

Sahl  Warren,  Attorney  General. 

I  have  had  the  able  support  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Downey  J.  I  say  again  that  I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  ship-gambling  bill  tomorrow.  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  debate.  If  any  man  in  the  Senate 
could  debate  without  information,  I  would  be  that  man. 
However,  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so;  and  tomorrow  I  shall  ask 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  to  bring  up  the  bill  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  certainly  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  whose  opinion  I  have  greater  respect  than  I 
have  for  that  of  the  very  erudite  and  learned  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  AshttrstI.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  if  he  considers  that  the  question  of  vessels  an- 
chored outside  the  3-mile  limit  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  money  which  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  first  I  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  learned  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri; 
and  I  am  not  so  obtuse  as  to  fail  to  perceive  the  implied  and 
rather  just  rebuke  which  his  words  convey. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  no  rebuke  is  intended,  because  no  Senator  who  has  ever 
served  with  the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Arizona  ever  had 
the  slightest  notion  of  rebuking  him. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  should  consider  anjrthing 
the  Soifttor  from  Missouri  said  to  me  as  instruction,  wise 
admonition:  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  apologized  in  ad- 
vance, and  said  it  was  possible  that  I  might  discuss  some 
subjects  not  directly  related  to  the  pending  resolution.    I  do 
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not  wish  to  delay  action  on    he  resolution.    I  have  now  dis- 
charged my  duty  to  my  committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  the  country,  by 
laying  before  the  Senate  thii;  bill,  H.  R.  7235,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  gambling  ships.    I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  should  have  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  committee  the  erudite 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  a  worthy  member;  but  I  hope  that 
before  Congress  adjourns  the  7  will  give  consideration  to  this 
bill. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presii  lent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ASHURST.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  fan  Uiar  with  the  first  bUl  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  which  was  briefly  under  consideration 
a  day  or  two  ago. 
Mr.  ASHURST.    The  Sens  tor  is  correct. 
Mr.  RARKLEY.    At  that  t:  me  the  Senator  from  California 
objected  because  he  wanted  1 0  look  further  into  it. 
Mr.  ASHURST.    That  is  orrect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  the  Senator  will  recall  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  lit  that  time  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ASHURST.  The  Senator's  statement  is  correct. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  iiade  what  little  contribution  I 
could  to  confirm  the  Senator' s  Interpretation  of  that  bill,  and 
I  am  debghted  that  our  interpretation  now  has  been  further 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  pf  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  think  the  bill  ought  to  pass]  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate 
tomorrow  with  the  Senator  tt  try  to  have  It  considered. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Let  me  feay  In  reply  that  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  not  a 
"littie"  contribution,  but  he  ihed  much  light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Begging  jthe  pardon  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Utah  yesterday  did  that  which  well 
became  him,  and  for  which  I  bold  him  in  the  highest  respect — 
It  is  the  habit  of  his  lifetim^ — never  to  give  ijrecipitous  con- 
sent to  a  matter  without  sotne  investigation;  and  when  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Wloming  [Mr.  CMahoney]  sought 
to  have  the  bill  passed  the  Senator  from  Utah,  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  California,  asked — which  was  perfectly 
proper — further  time  for  consideration,  because  It  is  only 
when  such  light  as  those  Senators  may  throw  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  been  afforded  that  I  feel  I  am  perfectly  secure.  I  hope 
the  able  Senator  from  Uta|i  has  finished  his  examination, 
and  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  second  bill 
to  which  the  Senator  ref err  ;d 

Mr.  ASHURST.  That  is  jthe  so-called  ship-gambling  bill, 
I  may  say. 

Mr.  KING.  That  questldn,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  was 
brought  before  the  Finance  Committee  some  time  ago;  and 
I  drafted  a  bill  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States 
was  given  jurisdiction  over  waters  beyond  the  3-mile  limit. 
As  a  result  of  that  jurlsdi  :tional  authority  we  closed  the 
ships  that  were  bringing  ii  liquor  and  were  anchored  12 

under  the  control  of  the  United 
of  those  ships  from  the  high 


miles  out;  we  brought  them 

States;  we  drove  every  one 

seas,  and  we  stopped  the  iiiportation  of  liquor  from  them. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 

yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     I  yield 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri. 

this  debate,  that  during  my 


mittee  on  the   Judiciary 
Arizona  in  which  I  did  no 
of  the  recommendation  of 


to  be  disposed  of  tonight. 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

o  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  should  like  to  add,  in  closing 
brief  tenure  In  the  Senate  there 


has  never  been  any  propoiition  coming  out  of  the  Com- 


^nsored   by  the   Senator   from 
resolve  all  my  doubts  in  favor 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  reasoi  to  regret  it. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  I  am  grateftU  and  himable 
in  view  of  these  kind  rema-ks.  I  shall  presume  to  ask  the 
Senate,  after  the  pending  Resolution  is  disposed  of,  to  take 

bill. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Prefe  dont,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
there  are  some  small  matter^  which  are  scheduled,  if  possible, 

I  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
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Senator,  and  I  will  do  so,  but  at  the  present  time  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  insist  on  his  request. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  I  yield  to  the  superior  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  CivU  lib- 
erties was  authorized  in  1936  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
with  an  authorized  appropriation  of  $15,000.  From  year  to 
year  since  1936  the  appropriation  has  been  Increased,  and 
the  committee  has  received  a  total  of  $150,000. 

Last  year,  as  has  been  stated  upon  the  fioor  once  or  twice, 
the  committee  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  and  the  two  members  of  the  committee  came  before 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  Senate  and  stated  at  that  time  that  if  the 
$50,000  were  granted,  they  would  not  ask  for  a  further 
appropriation,  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  same 
statement  was  made.  They  have  lived  up  to  that  statement. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  nor  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  submitted  a  resolution  for  another 
appropriation. 

My  recollection  is  that  last  year,  when  the  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  asked  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  for  the  $50,000,  they 
stated  that  $25,000  was  to  be  used  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  violation  of  civil  liberties  in  California.  It  was  thought 
by  them  at  tiiat  time  certainly  that  that  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  for  that  investigation.  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  stated  upon  the  floor  that  certain  proceedings  were 
had,  certain  investigations  made,  and  no  report  filed. 

In  this  Congress  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACHl  Submitted  a  resolution,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  asking  for  $100,000.  to  Increase  by 
that  sum  the  limit  of  expenditures  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

In  the  original  resolution  the  Committee  on  Education  smd 
Labor  is  given  the  right  to  call  upon  the  departments  of  the 
Government  for  clerical  and  other  assistance  in  its  Inquiry. 
When  this  resolution  came  before  the  committee  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  because  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution to  investigate  violations  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
and  Interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  conduct  the  investigation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  this  year 
had  established  for  the  first  time,  in  the  criminal  section,  a 
separate  division  charged  with  the  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  violations  of  civil  liberties. 

Believing  that,  when  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
considering  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
after  the  committee  had  acted  and  had  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  the  entire  sum  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  I  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee the  view  I  have  now  expressed  to  the  Senate.  I  stated 
that  this  investigation  had  been  made,  that  $25,000  had  been 
spent,  that  another  resolution  was  pending,  and  that  I  be- 
lieved that  if  there  were  violations  In  California  of  the  civil 
liberties  of  individuals  an  investigation  should  be  made, 
there  should  be  a  prosecution,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  be  given  money  to  fnake  the  investigation  and 
conduct  the  prosecution.  Without  a  Budget  estimate,  upon 
my  request,  the  Appropriations  Committee  increased  the 
amount  for  the  criminal  division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice by  $20,000.  with  the  specific  provision  that  of  the  total 
amount  $50,000  should  be  available  for  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  violations  of  civU  liberties. 

I  believed  that  that  would  be  done.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  Attorney  General  I  certainly  was  informed  that  the 
money  would  be  used  for  that  purpose;  and  the  Attorney 
General  advised  me  that  some  members  of  this  particular 
division  in  the  criminal  section  had  been  assigned  to  the 
investigation  of  conditions  in  California. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Schwellenbach]  placed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  for  some  reasons  which  I  do  not 
now  recall  he  did  not  believe  he  could  adequately  or  satis- 
factorily perform  the  duties  expected  of  him  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  he  believed  the  Senate  should  appropriate 


an  amount  for  the  Senate  committee  to  continue  its  In- 
vestigation. Tlie  Attorney  General  did  not  come  before 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contlngait  Ex- 
penses of  the  Senate.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so;  but 
Inasmuch  as  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  we  were  hur- 
ried, I  asked  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  repeat  in 
substance  the  statement  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  he 
cUd. 

It  satisfied  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  standing 
committee  of  this  body  had  asked  for  a  continuance  of  the 
investigation,  in  view  oi  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
said  he  could  not  use  the  money  or  wsis  not  going  to  use 
the  money  for  the  purpose  we  expected  in  the  manner  that 
we  thought  it  could  be  used,  and  Inasmuch  as  he  was  urging 
that  the  Senate  continue  the  investigation,  this  resolution 
should  be  reported.  The  members  of  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
determined  that  they  would  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Senate,  for  determination  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  resolution  asked  for  $100,000,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  appreciation  bill  already 
had  $50,000  for  this  purpose,  they  were  liberal  in  recom- 
mending that  not  exceeding  $50,000  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  this  time.  That  Is  how  and  why  the  resolution  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  original  resolu- 
tion, copy  of  which  I  have  on  my  desk,  in  addition  to  the 
$50,000  which  is  made  available  by  the  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee can  call  upon  the  department  for  clerical  and  other 
assistance.  I  think  the  committee  has  been  liberal  in  its 
recommendation,  and  I  ask  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
a  vote  on  this  matter,  because  there  are  three  or  four  other 
matters  which  I  hope  we  may  dispose  of  tonight,  including 
an  additional  resolution  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses,  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  Investigation  carried  on  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, particularly  as  one  phase  of  it  related  to  my  State. 
I  shall  not  go  Into  that,  because  It  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
hearings  disclose  what  was  revealed,  and  the  newspapers 
have  carried  reports  about  it.  But  I  believe  I  am  Justified 
In  sajring  that  if  this  committee  had  done  nothing  except 
to  contribute  to  what  I  hope  will  be  permanent  peace  and 
accord  in  one  county  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  has 
been  Involved  to  some  extent  in  this  investigation,  the  entire 
amount  expended  by  the  committee  would  be  justified. 

I  am  wondering  whether,  after  all.  the  $50,000  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  not  sufficient  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  situation  in  California;  I  do 
not  know  what  an  Investigation  there  will  reveal.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  after  the  expenditure  of  this  sum.  if  there  is  any 
"pay  dirt"  out  there,  the  Senate  will  be  willing  to  increase 
the  amount.  But  for  the  time  being,  for  the  time  until  Con- 
gress meets  In  January,  I  rather  have  a  feeling  that  the 
$50,000  recommended  Is  sufficient  and  that  It  otight  to  be 
agreed  to.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion feels  that  probably  this  amount  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  j 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield.  1 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  desire  to  answer  the  question, 
but  to  make  just  a  preliminary  statement  first. 

My  connection  with  this  part  of  the  investigation  came 
from  the  revealing  to  me  last  summer  of  conditions  which 
did  not  involve  the  Associated  Farmers,  and  did  not  Involve 
particulwly  the  State  of  California  at  all,  but  did  Involve  very 
definite  violations  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  rights.  I  came 
back  last  Jcmuary  with  a  determination  to  try  to  Induce  the 
committee,  which  I  knew  from  what  had  occurred  last  year 
had  had  some  appropriation  for  an  investigation  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  consider  what  I  had  formerly  presented  on  a 
1-day  visit  to  Washington  last  summer. 
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I  found  that  the  committee  had  gone  to  California,  had 
expended  most  of  its  money  in  the  preliminary  investigation 
there  and  that  the  members  of  the  committee  found  them- 
selves estopped  from  asking  for  further  funds. 

I  later  i»«sented  this  resolution.  Before  I  offered  It,  nat- 
urally I  went  to  the  two  members  of  the  committee  and  asked 
them  how  much  they  thought  they  shoiild  have  in  order  to 
continue  what  was  preliminarily  done  last  simuner,  and  In 
order  to  investigate  generally  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  prepared  an  estimate  after  consulting  with  the 
people  who  were  employed  l>y  the  committee,  which,  as  I  re- 
member was  $105,000.  I  chopped  off  the  $5,000.  and  pre- 
sented the  resolution  for  $100,000. 

When  the  matter  wm  presented  to  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  a 
few  days  ago,  I  naturally  asked  for  no  amount.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  amount  may  be  necessary.  The  cwnmittee  decided 
upon  $50,000.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Fol- 
Lrm]  sincerely  believes  that  that  is  not  sufficient,  and  that 
the  original  $100,000  figure  should  be  retained. 

Frankly.  I  will  say  my  own  position  is  that  approxi- 
mately 4  working  months  will  probably  ensue  between  now 
and  the  time  we  will  convene  again  in  January,  that  is,  it 
will  take  a  couple  or  three  weeks  for  the  committee  to  get 
started,  and  Christmas  week  coming  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  possible  under  those  circum- 
stances to  operate,  and  that  the  $50,000  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient. My  personal  feeling  Is  that  I  certainly  am  not  willing 
to  risk  the  entire  question  of  Investigation  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  sums  of  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  Just  a  moment.  I  wish  to  say.  In  con- 
nection with  what  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  stated, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  bound  either  morally 
or  legislatively- or  legally  by  the  statement  they  made  pre- 
viously that  they  had  no  intention  of  asking  for  additional 
funds.  I  think  any  comnilttee  can.  In  good  faith,  make  a 
statement  of  that  sort  and  then  discover  later  that  it  does 
need  funds,  and  they  violate  no  obligation  in  asking  for 
them.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  neither  member  of  the 
committee  has  asked  for  this  additional  sum,  but  that  should 
not  in  any  way  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Senate  granting  it,  if 
It  Is  needed,  and  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  in  any  way  obligated  to  vote 
against  the  increased  amount,  because  the  members  of  the 
committee  went  before  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
previously  and  indicated  that  they  would  not  need  any 
more.  But  I  do  feel  that,  in  the  situation  which  now 
exists,  we  can  legitimately  consider  whether  this  amount  Is 
necessary  to  carry  on  until  it  may  be  determined  later 
whether  an  additional  sum  is  needed. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Since  the  time  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington offered  his  resolutlcm,  and  I  know  he  will  recall  it 
was  offered  in  February,  the  $50,000  has  been  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Senator  may  not  have 
known  that  at  the  time. 

jjfr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly 
frank  in  recognizing,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  this  money  avail- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a  complete  answer;  I  do  not 
think  it  completely  eliminates  the  necessity  for  further  work 
of  the  committee.  I  cannot  say  frankly  that  that  dees  not 
affect  me  so  far  as  tht  question  of  the  amount  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  MissourL  Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Has  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
or  the  Senator  from  Washington  or  the  Senator  fnxn  South 
Carolina  ever  before  heard  of  an  Instance  In  which  a  com- 
mittee came  before  the  Senate  and.  In  the  closing  dasrs  of  a 
session,  refused  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  continua- 


tion of  their  services  during  the  interim  and  demanded  that 
$100,000  be  appropriated?  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  may  say  lo  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  anb'  such  instance  ever  occurred 


le  Senator  has  been  in  Con- 
kuld  be  very  glad  to  have  him 


or  not 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri, 
gress  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
give  such  an  instance. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  do  not  rpcall  such  an  instance:  but  I 
would  not  be  boimd  by  that.  If  [there  never  had  been  such  an 
Instance.  I  would  not  feel  thajt  I  was  obligated  to  disregard 
this  request  if  the  money  were  needed. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I, should  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  tell  the  Senate,  ^f  he  wiU.  just  exactly  what 
peculiar  circumstances  are  connected  with  this  committee 
which  require  twice  as  big  an  appropriation  as  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  history  of  the  Senite  for  the  continuation  of  an 
investigation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  iu-glng  twice  the  amount  that 
has  ever  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  "That  is  the  proposal  that  has 
been  urged  here  with  regard  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  resolution  was  presented  for  $100,000, 
and  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  reduced  it  to  $50,000, 
and  I  am  supporting  the  amendment  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Has  the  Senator  ever  heard.  In 
his  whole  experience  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  of  as 
liberal  a  provision  for  the  contkiuation  of  a  committee  during 
the  interim? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wo\ild  not  like  to  make  a  comparison 
between  this  and  other  instai  ces. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  as  the  Senator  ever  heard  of 
such  an  instance? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  k]  low  whether  I  have  or  not.  If 
I  have,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    P  Dr  the  continuation  of  a  com- 


mittee to  the  next  session  of 
Several  Senators.    Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
to  the  amendment  of  the  com 
Mr.  BANKHEAD  obtained  t 
Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President 
a  moment,  I  am  one  of  the  fe 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  never 
roving  grand  jury  before.    In 
courts,  and  every  form  of  leg 
the  citizen,  we  appoint  from 


e  Congress? 
bte! 

The  question  is  on  agreeing 
ittee. 
e  floor, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 

members  of  this  body  who  is 

my  attention  called  to  this 
e  face  of  State  courts,  Federal 

authorization  to  take  care  of 
e  Senate  a  body  who  must  go 


out  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
and  their  jtulsdiction,  adduci  evidence  concerning  the  in- 
fringement of  civil  liberties. 

It  is  a  discredit  to  all  the  States,  it  is  a  discredit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  legal  dejwriment  that  we  take  two  men,  or 
four,  or  a  dozen,  and  have  them  snooping  around  throughout 
the  several  sovereign  States  to  investigate  and  ascertain 
whether  some  citizens  of  a  State  have  been  denied  civil  rights. 

What  in  the  name  of  God  have  we  come  to?  Discredit  of 
State  courts,  discredit  of  Federal  courts,  selecting  at  oiu: 
pleasure  a  snooping  committee,  a  smelling  committee,  to  go 
around  and  inquire  of  dlffennt  ones,  "Have  your  civil  lib- 
erties been  interfered  with?" 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  j 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield.  J 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  should  not  like  to  have  any- 
thing I  said  in  the  last  few  minutes  with  regard  to  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  f  of  the  continuation  of  the  inves- 
tigation to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  I  am  in  S3mipathy 
with  the  remarks  made  by  thi  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  think  this  committee,  if  they  never  did  anything  else,  in 
their  disclosure  of  conditions  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  per- 
formed a  great  service,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
them  all  the  money  that  is  n^ssary  to  carry  them  on  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress.    I  am  not  willing  to  give  them 


at  one  swoop  two-thirds  as 
3  years. 


nuch  money  as  they  spent  in 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  defend  Kentucky;  she  is  a  royal,  good  State;  and 
though  she  had  this  unforttmate  condition  within  her  bor- 
ders, she  was  amply  able  to  cope  with  it,  and  would  have 
coped  with  it,  but  we  rushed  in. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    They  never  have. 

Mr.  SMITH.    "Ihat  does  not  mean  they  never  will. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  care  to  get  into  a  controversy 
about  what  happened  in  Harlan  County,  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
conditions  existed  there  which  had  not  been  coped  with  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  industrial  situation  in  that  county, 
where  scores  of  deputy  sheriffs  were  appointed,  paid  for  by 
coal  companies,  who  owed  their  allegiance  to  the  coal  com- 
panies, but  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  in 
political  campaigns  promises  had  been  made  to  pass  legisla- 
tion covering  that  situation.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the 
legislature  could  have  acted,  but  they  did  not,  and  It  was  only 
after  this  committee  made  the  investigation  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  entire  State  to  conditions  which  most  people 
did  not  realize  existed  that  the  legislature  then  passed  a  law 
attempting  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  regret  to  hear  the  Senator  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Exactly,  but  the  Senator  Is  admitting  that 
Kentucky  is  not  worthy  of  State  rights. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  they  have  to  go  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  correct  an  Intolerable  condition. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  a  situation  ex- 
isted in  Colorado  years  ago,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  conditions  per- 
taining to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  A  distinguished 
Representative  from  my  State,  the  Honorable  Ben  Johnson, 
whom  the  Senator  knows,  and  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
House,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  committee 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  conditions  which  the  people 
In  Colorado  probably  did  not  fully  understand,  and  certainly 
the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not. 

I  think  these  investigating  committees  have  served  a  use- 
ful purpose,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  a  State  to  say  that 
local  conditions  were  such  that  they  either  did  not  under- 
stand them  or  were  unable  to  cope  with  them  until  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  were  made  familiar  with  them,  and 
brought  influence  to  bear  upon  the  legislatin-e  of  the  State 
to  deal  with  them. 

I  will  say,  furthermore,  that  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  in  Kentucky,  the  Federal  grand  jury  indicted 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  nearly  3  months  were  spent 
in  the  trial  of  those  cases,  which  resulted  in  a  hung  jury. 
I  dare  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  investigation  of 
the  La  Follette  committee,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  civil  rights  activities  of  the  Department,  these 
indictments  might  never  have  been  brought  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury.  I  believe  that  through  the  mere  expos6  of 
those  conditions,  although  no  one  was  convicted  in  the 
trial  as  the  result  of  a  hung  jury,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
widespread  knowledge  which  these  investigations  and  these 
indictments  brought  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  my  State,  the  situation  there  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  no  longer  one  which  will  cause 
humiliation  to  anyone  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  but  because  of  sectional 
influence  we  are  setting  a  precedent  which  will  result  In 
eliminating  the  Intiative  of  the  officers  of  the  States. 
Mr.  WHEELER  and  Mr.  WAGNER  rose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CMahonxy  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield;  and 
If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  will  take  them  on  one  at  a  time.  [Laugh- 
ter.]   I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  coal  strike  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania    and    the    senior    Senator    from    CaUlomla 


[Mr.  Johnson]  Introduced  a  resoluticwi  in  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Senate  committee  investigation  of  that  coal  strike 
and  the  conditions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  surround- 
ing the  strike  area,  as  well  as  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

A  Republican  Senate  agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  a  Re- 
publican Vice  President  appointed  the  committee.  He  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  the  late  Senator  Gooding,  and  Senator 
Metcalf,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Senator  Pine,  of  Oklahoma, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  and 
myseU.  We  went  out  in  the  field  and  investigated  the  con- 
ditions in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  other 
States.  We  found  the  conditions  to  be  deplorable.  What 
we  found  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
resulted,  in  my  judgment,  in  great  Improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal  industry 
In  those  States. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  grand  juries,  and  he  spesdcs  about 
State  court  juries,  and  so  forth.  The  same  argument  was 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  investigation.  We  heard  the  same  argument  ad- 
vanced at  the  time  of  the  Daugherty  investigation.  All  the 
Republican  newspapers  across  the  United  States  of  America 
from  one  end  to  the  other  denounced  the  Investigation  of 
Daugherty  and  the  Department  of  Justice  until  certain 
things  were  pinned  upon  Daugherty.  and  after  that  grand 
juries  here  in  Washington  and  in  other  i^aces  conducted 
investigations. 
Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  my  speech  now. 
Mr.  WHEELER.  Very  well.  I  shall  make  mine  later. 
Mr.  SMITH.  Since  that  nefarious  condition  was  found  in 
Pennsylvania  it  has  gone  IDemocratic.  and  now  it  is  a  "Garden 
of  Eden,"  so  I  hear.    I  hear  they  have  their  civil  rights  to 

such  extent  that  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  how  much  money  was  acc(»'ded  to  that  Investigation 
which  I  fathered? 
Mr.  WHEELER.    Not  much. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  a  question.    In  the  investigation  which  he  says 
I  fathered  in  Pexmsylvania,  how  much  money  was  accorded? 
Mr.  SMITH.    Do  not  let  us  start  the  Senator  on  a  speech. 
He  can  answer  that  later. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.   But  it  was  a  very  small  sum. 
Mr.  WHEELER.    I  think  it  was  $25,000  to  begin  with. 
Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.    Two  thousand  five  himdred 
dollars,  from  all  I  gathered. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Oh,  no.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There  was  another  Investi- 
gation, which  I  conducted  by  myself.  That  was  the  investi- 
gation into  the  rotten  bonds  of  Latin  America.  I  sat  for  a 
period  of  2  months  with  the  Finance  Committee.  Does  the 
Senator  know  how  much  money  I  had  with  which  to  con- 
duct the  investigation?  I  did  not  have  a  solitary  penny. 
The  only  money  expended  was  money  paid  for  stenographer's 
fees. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  all  these  instances  which  are 
cited  are  deplorable,  but  we  are  rapidly  drifting  into  a  cen- 
tralized government.  We  are  almost  right  now  in  a  condi- 
tion of  State  socialism.  So  far  as  I  am  individually  con- 
cerned. I  would  rather  have  the  States  work  out  their  own 
salvation  or  damnation  through  their  own  efforts  than  to  do 
away  with,  as  we  are  gradually  doing  away  with,  the  power 
of  the  local  courts  and  Federal  courts. 

I  have  no  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  committee.  It  is  de- 
termining questions  which  are  absolutely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  different  State 
courts.  But  it  seems  we  have  to  erect  over  those  courts  now 
a  supercourt,  which  Is  granted  the  money  and  the  power  to 
Investigate  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  judicial 
temperament  of  the  Investigator,  and  find  certain  conditions. 
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exploit  them  abroed.  and  do  those  things  which  are  sacred  to 
the  States.  ^  ^      ,  .   , 

I  am  not  palliating  the  terrible  conditions  that  exist  in 
some  very  provincial  and  backward  States.  Those  States 
may  go  on.  they  may  advance  after  a  while,  and  they  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  recognize  that  those  States 
which  for  so  long  a  time  were  Territories,  got  into  the  habit 
of  looking  to  Washington  for  everything,  and  they  do  not 
feel  the  pride  and  grip  of  sovereignty  as  do  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  which  won  the  glorious  privileges  we  now 

enjoy.  ^        .  _„ 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thought  from  the  Senator's  remarks  that 
he  was  referring  to  some  of  the  newer  States  as  not  being 
quite  in  the  class  with  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  I  should 
like  to  say.  however,  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in 
sharp  difference  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  I  would  consider  it  a  very  serious  re- 
flection upon  my  State  of  Nebraska  if  the  Senate  were  to 
send  what  the  Senator  has  so  aptly  described  as  a  roving 
Jury  of  two  Senators  to  investigate  civil  liberties  in  my 
State.  I  want  to  put  Nebraska  in  the  same  class  as  the 
original  13  States  as  able  to  look  after  its  own  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  SMITH.  And  if  Nebraska  will  continue  to  elect  such 
men  as  the  one  who  has  just  spoken,  she  will  never  get  out 
of  the  proud  category  of  States'-rights  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  here  and  witnessed  the  steady 
drift  toward  centralization.  George  Eliot,  in  one  of  her 
great  novels,  pictures  a  certain  character  who  deviated  at 
first  so  slightly  from  the  line  of  right  that  the  angle  that 
differentiated  between  right  and  wrong  was  almost  negligible, 
but,  projected  thiough  a  long  life,  he  reached  the  very 
depths  of  degradation  without  the  sense  of  falling. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  deviated  and  are  now  deviating 
from  the  glorious  principles  of  our  dual  form  of  government. 
We  have  deviated  from  the  bedrock  of  democracy,  of  indi- 
vidualism, the  right  to  be  the  captain  of  one's  own  soul,  and 
have  drifted  rapidly  into  collectivism,  and  then  into  state 
socialism.  We  have  drifted  so  far  that  men  will  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  plead  for  things  which  are 
obnoxious  to  the  very  form  and  foundation  of  oiu*  Govern- 
ment. Senators  say  that  conditions  wholly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  have  become  so  olmoxious  that  neither 
the  Federal  courts  nor  the  local  courts  can  unearth  them, 
but  we  can  send  a  snooping  committee,  a  political  committee, 
which  will  uncover  and  correct  them. 

No.  Mr.  President;  I  would  rather  suffer  the  ills  of  bloody 
Kentucky,  or  the  tremendous  scandals  of  Teapot  Dome,  than 
to  have  to  give  up  the  key  by  which  can  be  opened  the  door 
to  centralization  and  Federal  control  of  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Teapot 
Dome  investigation  two  or  three  times  this  evening  as  if 
that  were  comparable  in  some  degree  to  this  proposal.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  comparison.  There  was  a  proposal  to 
Investigate  a  Federal  official,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government.  That  was  not  a  matter  of  sending  a  roving 
grand  Jury  out  into  a  State  to  investigate  the  violation  of 
civil  liberties  within  the  State. 

Mr.  SMITH.  In  addition  to  that,  the  matter  related  to 
Government  property.  It  was  a  matter  which  Justly  be- 
longed to  a  congressional  Investigating  committee.  But 
think  of  what  is  involved  in  this  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 
As  I  said  in  reference  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
she  obtained  so  much  civil  liberty  that  she  wanted  te  open 
the  door  of  public  places  of  amusement  and  entertainment 
to  our  iN-others  in  black. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  about  that  question.  I  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  again.  I  and  the  people  of  the 
South  are  charged  with  Negro  baiting  and  Negro  mistreat- 
ment. I  want  to  say  to  this  body  that  I  think  my  debt  of 
okdigatlon  to  the  race  to  wblch  1  belong  forever  forecloses 
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the  possibility  of  my  acknowledging  either  by  law  or  by 
social  custom  the  equality  of  that  race  which  from  the  dawn 
of  creation  till  now  has  nover  shown  the  least  of  our 
c  h&r  &  c  1 6i*is^ics 

The  building  in  which  I  stjnd,  the  splendid  advancement 
of  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  magic  touch,  the  gift  of 
the  gods,  to  our  inventive  gen  uses  proclaim  the  glory  of  the 
race  to  which  we  belong.    W<  are  under  obligations  to  that 
race  for  all  we  have.    We  are  under  obligations  to  it  for 
the  Christ  that  came.    Yet  fo  •  miserable  political  reasons  we 
are  ready  to  pass  a  law  to    nject  into  the  bloodstream  of 
our  splendid  history  this  infer  or  race.    You  are  not  acknowl- 
edging your  obligation  to  the  sace  that  has  glorified  the  world  ^ 
when  you  do  that.    You  are  iot  acknowledging  your  obliga- 
tion to  that  splendid  breed  «hat  has  been  clothed  in  glory 
which  has  made  us  a  little  1<  wer  than  the  angels.    But  for 
miserable  political  reasons  ycu  are  ready  to  inject  into  the 
bloodstream  of  our  splendid  social  and  political  system  the 
vicious  part  of  a  nation  that  through  all  the  history  of  the 
world  has  never  moved  a  stsp  forward  from  the  dawn  of 
creation.    It  is  not  a  local  qu<  stion  with  me.    It  is  a  question 
which  involves  the  future  of  1  he  grandest  race  that  God  ever 
created. 

I  wish  each  and  every  Senitor  would  read  the  marvelous 
book  by  Madison  Grant  called  The  Passage  of  a  Great  Race — 
passing  because  of  miserable  politics. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stand  I  ere  today  I  know  I  am  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness;  but  I  am  responsible  for  the  voice 
and  the  cry  thereof.  I  pie  id  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Oovei  mnent  has  been  founded,  and 
by  which  it  has  gradually  rii  en  to  the  splendid  proportions 
of  today;  and  I  will  not  adc,  through  so-called  emergency, 
to  the  disruption  of  the  system  which  has  been  the  envy 
and  the  despair  of  every  otler  nation  on  the  earth.  No;  I 
am  called  reactionary.  If  bjing  a  reactionary  means  hav- 
ing a  devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  genuine 
republican  form  of  governmt  nt  in  the  broad  sense  in  which 
t^e  foundations  of  our  GoMernment  were  laid,  I  glory  in 
the  epithet,  if  it  may  be  callen  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  it  hal  been  said  that  our  Constitution 
has  become  effete,  that  it  h^  outlived  its  usefulness.  If  so, 
then  truth  has  become  eflfetie,  human  nature  has  changed, 
and  the  fundamental  prindple  of  man'.«:  relation  to  man 
has  disapi)eared  within  the  past  generation.  If  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  inalienable  rightj  of  the  individual  as  written  in 
our  Constitution,  had  been  written  diuring  the  time  of  the 
canonizing  of  the  Bible,  it  w<  uld  have  been  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  God.  It  was;  but  it  has  not  the  halo  of  sacredness 
around  it  that  the  10  moral  ( ;ommandments  have.  Yet  those 
10  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  as  eternal  and  unchange- 
able as  the  Ten  Commandments  written  on  Sinai. 

We  sit  here,  and  in  the  heajt  of  debate  and  imder  the  urge  of 
politics  we  trifle  with  the  mlost  precious  thing  ever  given  to 
mankind,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  no  einpty  thing  when  I  stood  before 
the  Vice  President  and  swire  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic — in  the  Government,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Baileto]  suggests.  May  my  right  arm 
forget  its  cimning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  if  I  ever  by  vote,  wird.  or  act  cast  aspersions  upon 
that  instrument,  or  bow  d4wn  to  the  interpretation  of  it 
which  is  now  advocated  in  some  quarters. 

If  I  were  President  of  the  United  States  or  Governor  of 
my  State  I  would  make  it  obligatory  upon  every  school  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds  to  teach  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  and  of  Ithe  United  States,  the  reserved 
and  delegated  powers  of  Sllates,  and  the  protection  of  the 
individual  against  the  majority.  I  would  make  them  draw 
a  sharp  comparison  betweeri  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  other  countries  which  are 
always  in  turmoil  and  contusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not!  vote  one  penny  to  this  roving 
grand  Jury.  It  may  do  some  good;  but  it  is  fraught  with 
more  evil  In  the  years  to  coine,  to  make  us  forget  our  States 
and  their  authority,  and  oilr  courts  and  their  authority.    If 
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the  committee  were  investigating  something  particularly 
pertinent  to  Congress,  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  As 
for  me.  I  shall  adhere  to  the  fimdamental  principle  of  our 
dual  form  of  government  and  the  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Sevekal  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tho  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is.  Shall 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to?  [Putting  the 
question.]     The  "ayes"  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  WAGNER  rose. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Ad&ms 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaber 


Davis 

Ellender 

George 

Gerry 

Gufley 

Gumey 

Hale 

HarrlBon 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  Pollette 


Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

McCarran 

Mead 

Mlnton 

Neely 

Nye 

Olilahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

RadcllOe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbech 


Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty-eight  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  resolution,  as  amended,  be 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  since  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  debate  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings 
this  evening  on  the  question  whether  $50,000  or  $100,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  committee.  I  should  like  to  announce  that  I  am  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position  in  which  a  man  is  very  rarely  put, 
that  of  ha\'ing  listened  to  a  very  eloquent  speech  on  the 
same  side  of  the  proposition  on  which  he  originally  was  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  winding  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Mr.  President,  the  only  question  with  me 
at  the  inception  of  the  debate  this  evening  was  the  question 
whether  the  committee  should  be  granted  $50,000  or  $100,000. 
I  think  $50,000  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  committee  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee having  spent  $150,000  in  the  course  of  3  years,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  an  act  of  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  come  in  and  ask  for  $100,000  and  to  reject  the  offer  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  after  hearing  the  speech  made  by  my  very 
dear  and  distinguished  friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sboth]  this  evening,  attacking  the  whole  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  denying  the  right  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  investigation  into  matters  which  most 
dearly  concern  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  if  it  is  necessary.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times 
in  my  life  when  I  have  listened  to  a  very  eloquent  speech 
by  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  have  been  completely 
convinced  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  if  the  committee  had  done 
nothing  except  to  expose  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  it  would  have  justi- 
fied all  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made,  and  much 
more. 

I  glory  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  welcomed  such  investiga- 
tions by  a  Senate  committee  or  anybody  else  in  Kentucky.  I 
thinks  we  have  some  conditions  in  Missoiul  which  may  call 


for  an  investigation,  and  I  shall  welcome  the  conunlttee  into 
Missouri.  I  believe  $50,000  is  as  much  as  the  committee  can 
legitimately  spend  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  one  who  is  more  or  less  new  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  not  knowing  very  much  about  the  previous 
activities  of  this  committee,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  if  he  can  answer  the  question  as  to  how  much 
money  heretofore  has  been  appropriated  for  the  activities  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  heard  the  statement  on  the 
floor  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chair,  that  about  $150,000  had  been  appropriated  tmd  spent. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  $150,000  has  been  appro- 
priated and  spent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     In  what  time? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  In  3  years ;  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate  has  been  very  liberal.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  a  further  allowance  of  $50,000  is  a  very  liberal 
allowance.  That  is  the  position  with  which  I  started  in  this 
debate;  but  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a  minute  that 
the  fact  that  I  think  $50,000  is  all  the  committee  can  legiti- 
mately spend  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  mere  money  is  any  reflection 
at  all  on  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  investigating  into 
conditions  which  have  been  a  disgrace  not  only  to  certain 
States  but  to  the  United  States.  : 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President I 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Am  I  to  understand  that  a  committee  of  this 
kind  is  appointed  for  the  pvui>ose  of  making  an  investigation 
upon  which  legislation  may  ultimately  be  predicated? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  understand  that  to  be  true. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Has  any  legislation  been  initiated  upon  the 
part  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Congress  as  the  result  of  this 
3  years'  investigation? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missoiu-i.  Mr.  President,  I  should  be  unable 
to  say  as  to  that.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas  1.  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
to  answer  the  question;  but  I  can  say,  from  experience  as  a 
member  of  certain  investigating  committees,  that  it  is  always 
very  difficult  for  a  committee  to  recommend  legislation  until 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  concluding  their  investi- 
gation. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Three  years  seems  to  me  to  be  qxiite  a  little 

while. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  investigation. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  calendar,  as  No.  941,  there  is  Senate 
bill  1970.  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Follbtte]  and  myself,  a  bill  to  eliminate  certain  oppres- 
sive labor  practices  affecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  if  I  may,  how  long  that  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  bill  has  been  on  the  calen- 
dar, I  should  judge  as  the  result  of  its  number,  about  3  or 
4  weeks.  The  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  during  the 
past  2^2  months;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator 
to  know  that  no  one  appeared  against  the  passage  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Am  I  to  imderstand  that  this  one  bill  is  the 
only  piece  of  legislation  which  has  been  initiated  upon  the 
part  of  the  special  committee  as  a  result  of  3  years  of 
investigation? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
which  so  far  has  found  a  place  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  And,  if  I  correctly  understand,  this  additiooal 
money  is  for  the  purpose  of  continxiing  the  investigation 
upon  which  legislation  may  be  predicated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  a  question.  Is  the  Senator  in  favor 
of  cutting  off  this  investigation? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Bilissouri 
that  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information  in  order  that  I 
may  intelligently  cast  a  vote  upon  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  statement  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnxs]  that 
$50,000  has  recently  been  especially  earmarked  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  violations  of  civil  liberties,  and  whether  the 
Senator  thinks  the  Department  is  incompetent,  and  that 
that  is  an  inadequate  amoimt  to  serve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  all  kindness  to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  if 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  earmarked  $50,000  for  this 
purpose  during  the  past  2  months,  it  has  been  in  response 
to  the  pressure  of  this  Senate  investigation.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  lo  these  many  years,  under  Republican  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral and  under  Democratic  Attorneys  General.  If  they  have 
only  done  It  in  the  past  2  months  I  should  prefer  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  this  committee,  in  order  to  be  very 
certain  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  carry  out  those 
investigations. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
if  in  this  day,  when  civil  bberties  are  practically  eliminated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  except  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  can  weigh  the  price  of  the  civil  liberties  of  any 
citizen  of  this  coimtry  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  weigh  the  civil  liberties  of 
any  single  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  rose  at  this  time 
only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  when  I 
supported  the  committee  amendment  to  cut  this  appro- 
priation from  $100,000  to  $50,000  I  did  it  not  in  criticism  of 
the  activities  of  the  committee,  but  because  I  think  $50,000  is  a 
sufBcient  amount  to  allow  the  committee  to  continue  until 
the  next  session.  I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  great 
work.  I  think  if  the  committee  had  not  done  anything  else, 
the  exposure  of  conditions  in  Harlan  County.  Ky..  are 
sufficient  to  have  justified  the  whole  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  expended. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President 

Itfr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  know,  through  its  committees  or  other- 
wise, whether  the  civil  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  being  violated. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  Federal  offi- 
cials to  be  advised  as  to  whether  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
citizens  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
being  infringed.  I  think  this  committee  has  done  a  fine 
work  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  vote 
for  a  continuation  of  the  committee;  but  I  do  think  the 
$50,000  which  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  is  en- 
tirely sufficient. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended.    On  that  question  the  yeas 
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and  nays  have  been  demanded  and  ordered.    The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  nai^e  was  called) .    Announcing  my 

;all.  I  withhold  my  vote.    If  at 
"yea." 

name  was  called) .    Making  the 
tore  with  reference  to  my  pair. 


pair  as  on  a  previous  roll 
liberty  to  vote.  I  should  vot 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when 
same  annoimcement  as 
I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KING  (when  his  nane  was  called).  On  this  question 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Barbour],  and  withhold  my  vote,  not  knowing  how  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote  if  present. 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  l»s  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  HolmanI.  I  am 
not  advised  as  to  how  he  v  ould  vote  if  present.  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concludt  d. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  havi!  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1.  I  do"  not  know  how  he  would  vote 
on  this  question.  I  transfei  my  pair  with  him  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakoti  [Mr.  Frazier],  who  would  vote 
"yea"  if  present,  and  will  vo  te.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWNSEND  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative). 
Has  the  senior  Senator  t  om  Tennessee   [Mr.  McKellar] 


voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFXClR. 


Senator  from  Tennessee 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  ann 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bah-ey  and 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  t 
Bone),  the  Senator  from 
tors  from  Arkansas   [Mrs. 
Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr. 


He  has  not. 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior 


i  ince  he  has  not  voted,  I  withdraw 


e  that  the  Senators  from  North 
r.  Reynolds],  the  Senator  from 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ichigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sena- 
Caraway  and  Mr.  Mn.LER].  the 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DoNAHEY],  the  Senatctr  from  California  [Mr.  Downey], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Bir.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  the  Senator  from  Uabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  t  olt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr.  Maloney],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar  1,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mttrray],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  [Mr.  Blattery],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  tne  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas],  and  the  Senato-  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  detained  f n  tm  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  following  general  pairs: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jeriiey  [Mr.  Barbour]  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  ;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]; 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  Gibson]  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Moloney];  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown];  and  the  Sekiator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  with  the  Senator  rom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller]. 

I  am  not  advised  how  4ny  of  these  Senators  would  vote 
if  present. 

The  result  was  announccjd — yeas  36,  nays  17,  as  follows: 

'  "KAS — 36 


Adams 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Barkley 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Andrews 

Bankbead 

BvUow 

Burke 

Byrd 


Danaher 

Ellender 

Guffey 

Hatch 

Hayden 

La  Follette 

Lee 

Lundeen 

McCarran 


George 

Gerry 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 


Mead 

Mlnton 

Neely 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttnutn 

Russell 

Schwartz 

<ATS— 17 

Herring 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Lodge 
Lucas 
BadcUffe 


Bchwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Thomas.  Utab 

Truman 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 


Smith 
White 


1939 
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NOT  VOTmO— 43 


Bailey 

Downey 

Barbour 

Frazier 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

Bone 

GlUette 

Borah 

Glass 

Bridges 

Green 

Brown 

Hill 

Caraway 

Holman 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Davis 

Hughes 

Donahey 

Johnson 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

WUey 


King 
Logan 
McKellar 
McNary 
Maloney 
MUler 
Murray 
Norrls 
Overton 
Reed 
illf.      Reynolds 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  126) .  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  friend  of  the  resolution, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  also  as  a  friend  of  the  reso- 
lution, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOtTSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Megill,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1939,  and  Jime  30.  1940, 
and  for  other  purposes,  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  O'Neal,  Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Taber.  Mr.  WiGGLESwoRTH,  Ml.  Lambertson.  and  Mr.  Dttter 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

BARNET  WARREN CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2271)  for 
the  relief  of  Bamet  Warren,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reconunend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment. 

H.    H.    SCHWAHTZ, 

P.  M.  Bkown, 
J.  G.  Townsend,  Jr., 
itanagera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

AKBBOSZ  J.  KXNNEDT, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  of   employer's  liability  act CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  NEELY  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1708) 
to  amend  the  Employer's  Liability  Act,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  rina**ar  proposed,  to  be  Inserted  by  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  insert  the  following: 

•TTiat  sections  1  arid  4  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  relating 
to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees 
In  certain  cases,'  approved  April  22,  1908  (35  Stat.  65;  U.  8.  C. 
title  45,  sees.  51  and  64),  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  1.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging 
In  commerce  between  any  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or 
between  any  of  the  States  and  Territories,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between  the 
District  of  Ctolumbla  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  In  damages  to  any  per- 
son suffering  Injury  while  he  Is  employed  by  such  carrier  In  such 
commerce,  or.  In  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her 
personal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or 
hxisband  and  children  of  such  employee:  and.  If  none,  then  of 
such  employee's  parents;  and,  If  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin 
dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such  Injury  or  death  resulting 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers. 


agents,  or  employees  of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or 
insufficiency,  due  to  Its  negligence.  In  Its  cars,  engines,  appliances, 
machinery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other 
equipment. 

"  "Any  employee  of  a  carrier,  any  part  of  whose  duties  as  such 
employee  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or  shall.  In  any  way  directly  or  closely  and  substantially, 
affect  such  commerce  as  above  set  forth  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  be  considered  as  being  employed  by  such  carrier  In 
such  commerce  and  shall  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act  and  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  liability 
of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees  In  certain 
cases"  (approved  AprU  22,  1908).  as  the  same  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  amended.' 

"  'Sec.  4  That  In  any  action  brought  against  any  common  car- 
rier under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provlalons  of  this  met  to 
recover  damages  for  Injuries  to,  or  the  death  of.  any  of  Its 
employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed 
the  risks  of  his  employment  In  any  case  where  stich  Injury  or 
death  resulted  In  whole  or  In  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of 
the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such  carrier;  and  no  employee 
shall  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employment  In  any 
case  where  the  violation  by  such  conunon  carrier  of  any  statute 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  contributed  to  the  Injury  or 
death  of  such  employee  ' 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  6.  of  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by 
railroad  to  their  employees  In  certain  cases,'  approved  AprU  22. 
1908  (35  Stat  65;  U.  S  C,  title  45.  sec.  66).  be,  and  it  Is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  6.  That  no  action  shaU  be  maintained  under  this  act 
unless  commenced  within  3  years  from  the  day  the  cause  of 
action  &,cc7*iiGd  * 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  act  entitled  'An  act  relating  to  the  liability 
of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees  In  certain 
cases.'  approved  April  22,  1908.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C..  title  45, 
ch.  2),  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  an  additional 
section  thereto  as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  10.  Any  contract,  rtile,  regulation,  or  device  whatsoever, 
the  purpose.  Intent,  or  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  em- 
ployees of  any  common  carrier  from  furnishing  voluntarUy  In- 
formation to  a  person  In  Interest'  as  to  the  facts  Incident  to  the 
Injury  or  death  of  any  employee.  shaU  be  void,  and  whoever,  by 
threat,  intimidation,  order,  rule,  contract,  regulation,  or  device 
whatsoever,  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  from  furnishing 
voluntarily  such  Information  to  a  person  In  interest,  or  whoever 
discharges  or  otherwise  disciplines  or  attempts  to  discipline  any 
employee  for  furnishing  voluntarily  such  Information  to  a  person 
In  interest.  shaU.  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprlsorunent,  for  each  offense: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  construed  to 
void  any  contract,  rule,  or  regulation  with  respect  to  any  in- 
formation contained  in  the  flies  of  the  carrier,  or  other  privileged 
or  confidential  reports. 

"  It  any  provision  of  this  act  Is  declared  unconstitutional  or  the 
applicabUlty  thereof  to  any  jaerson  or  clrctimstances  Is  held  Invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  applicability  cf 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

M.  M.  NED.T, 

Edward  R.  Bxtues. 
Warken  R.  Axtstin, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Emanttkl  CELLm, 

AXTBm  D.  HSALKT, 
PaANCIS  E.  WALTSa, 
U.   8.    GXJTER, 

Eabl  C.  Micben^ 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

REFUND  FOR  INTERNAL  REVENUE  LOST  OR  DESTROYEl)  STAMPS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  calendar  was 
caned  a  few  days  ago.  Calendar  No.  1026,  House  bill  1648, 
referring  to  the  refund  or  credit  for  lost  internal -revenue 
stunps,  went  over  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senat<»-  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette ].  I  xmderstand  that  it  is  now 
entirely  agreeable  that  the  matter  be  taken  up. 

This  is  a  bill  authorizing  the  refunding  or  credit  on  stamps 
for  distilled  liquor  destroyed  in  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  we  may  secure  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1648)  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmar- 
ketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where  such 
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spirits  were  in  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer  or  rectifier 
for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification,  under  Government  super- 
vision, as  provided  by  law  and  regulations. 
The  bill  is  as  fellows: 

de  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  refund,  or  In  lieu  thereof. 
If  he  so  elects,  allow  credit  In  the  amount  of  the  internal-revenue 
tax  paid  on  spirits  previously  withdrawn  and  lost  or  rendered 
unmarketable  or  useless  by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937 
""♦bile  such  spirits  were  In  the  possession  of  the  person  originally 
paying  the  said  tax  on  such  spirits,  or  whUe  such  spirits  were  In  the 
possession  of  a  rectifier  for  rectification  or  for  bottling,  or  which 
have  been  used  in  the  process  of  rectification,  vinder  Government 
supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations.  A  claim  'or  such 
tax  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  within 
30  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act  In  which  proof  shall 
be  fxirnlshed  to  his  satisfaction  that  (1)  the  Internal-revenue  tax 
on  such  spirits  was  fully  paid;  (2)  that  the  same  were  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  claimant  as  above  set  forth  at  the  time  of  such  loss; 
(3)  that  such  spirits  were  lost  or  rendered  unmarketable  or  useless 
by  reason  of  damage  sustained  as  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  flood 
conditions-  (4)  that  such  spirits  so  rendered  unmarketable  or  use- 
less have  been  destroyed;  and  (5)  that  claimant  was  not  indemni- 
fied against  such  loss  by  any  vaUd  claim  of  Insurance  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Where  credit  is  allowed  for  the  Internal-revenue  tax  pre- 
viously paid  as  aforesaid,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  stamps  to 
cover  the  spirits  subsequently  withdrawn  to  the  extent  of  the  credit 
80  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

-^  Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  laid  an 
amendment  on  the  table  which  I  intended  to  propose  to  the 
bill.  It  grew  out  of  a  discovery  In  the  conference  on  the 
social -security  bill  that  an  amendment  which  was  accepted 
to  that  bill,  which  I  had  offered,  was  unfortunately  limited 
in  time,  and  I  desire  to  offer  the  amendment  to  this  revenue 
bill,  which  would  put  the  amendment  accepted  heretofore  by 
the  Senate  into  effect  for  the  whole  period  represented  by 
the  hurricane  damage. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  is  a  House  bill,  and  I  should  regret  if  any  amend- 
ment put  on  it  now  would  defer  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  But  I  have  been  informed  reliably  that  the  House 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I  am  willing 
to  have  it  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
which  will  be  reported  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislatp^  Clkrk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  2  No  tax  shall  be  collected  under  title  vm  or  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  or  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  with  respect  to  services 
rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1940.  in  the  employ  of  the  owner  or 
tenant  ox  land,  In  salvaging  timber  on  such  land  or  clearing  such 
land  of  brush  and  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane;  and  any  such 
tax  heretofore  collected  (Including  penalty  and  interest  with  respect 
thereto.  If  any),  shall  be  refunded  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  in  the  case  of  erroneous  or  Illegal  collection 
of  the  tax.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the  amount  of 
any  such  refund.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  such  services  rendered  prior  to 
January  1.  1940. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the  bill  is  acted  upon, 
I  call  attention  to  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan   [Mr.  VandenbergJ. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  authorized  me  to  withdraw 
that  amendment,  the  matter  having  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  report  of  the  conferees  on  the  social -security  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  tHll  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

nfSPEcnoN  OF  raikt  lake  watershed 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent for  the  immediate  consideration  of  Calendar  1160,  Sen- 
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ate  Resolution  170,  authorizL  ig  an  Inspection  of  Rainy  Lake 
watershed  by  a  subcommitte  j  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  may  we  have  some  ex 
planation  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  Fresldent.  the  resolution  deals 
with  an  examination  of  conditions  resulting  from  flooding 
of  border  waters  between  th  e  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  area  of  ihe  Rainy  Lake  watershed. 

There  is  pending  a  treaty  mth  Canada  and  at  the  request 
of  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  held  hearings  there  Is 
a  desire  to  Join  the  international  joint  commission  in  an 
examination  into  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  remedy  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty,  to  detemnlne  whether  or  not  properties 
which  have  been  flooded  in  tjie  United  States  will  be  properly 
safeguarded  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    What  is  the  investigation  to  cost? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     We  ar^  asking  for  $1,400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
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ate with  an  amendment,  or  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  insert,  "$l,400r.  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  iippolnted  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  providing  for  emergency  regulation 
of  the  level  of  Rainy  Lake  ard  of  other  boundary  waters  in  the 
Rainy  Lake  watershed  are  autt  orized  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
region  to  which  the  provision!;  of  such  convention  are  applicable. 
The  expenses  Incurred  by  said  Senators  In  making  such  inspection, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  whi:h  shall  not  exceed  $1,400  shall  be 
paid    from    the    contingent    fnnd    of    the    Senate    upon    vouchers 

such  subcommittee. 


to. 
was  agreed  to. 


MILITARY    AND    NAVAL    ESTABL  SHMENTS    OF    AMERICAN    REPXTBLICS 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Prisident,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1118,  House 
Joint  Resolution  367,  to  aiithorize  the  Secretaries  of  War 

the  governments  of  American 
republics  to  increase  their  i^iilitary  and  naval  establishments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  measi^e  has  been  before  the  Commit- 

think,  for  two  sessions,  and  the 
committee  has  held  several!  hearings  on  the  subject.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officials  of  the  Department  have 
appeared,  and  representati /es  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
also  testified. 

In  short,  the  joint  resoluiion  provides  that  the  navy  yards 
of  the  United  States  and  tie  arsenals  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  through  tie  Army  and  the  Navy,  enter  into 
contracts  ^ith  Latin  American  republics  to  build  vessels  for 
them,  to  construct  armamoits  for  those  vessels,  and  to  con- 
struct for  them  antiaircraf:  guns  and  coast-defense  weapons. 
That  is  the  extent  of  it. 

The  joint  resolution  al£  3,  of  course^  contains  provisions 
and  exceptions  and  limita  ions,  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
done  if  it  is  at  any  expeise  to  om'  Government,  or  if  it 
entails  any  credit  upon  tht  part  of  our  Government,  that  it 
shall  not  be  dene  if  it  v  olates  any  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  not  be  (  one  if  it  interferes  with  or  delays 
our  Government  in  the  fu  1  use  of  its  own  facilities  for  its 
own  purposes. 

I  may  say  frankly  that  there  are  Senators  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatiois,  for  whom  we  have  the  high- 
est regard  and  whose  opiiiions  are  worthy  of  every  confi- 
dence, who  have  doubt  asjto  the  wisdom  of  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislatiori  at  the  present  time.  That  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  considered  smd  will  be  considered. 
If  the  joint  resolution  shfll  be  taken  up  for  consideration, 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  three  of  the  four  Senators  to  whom  I 
have  referred  are  absent,  I  will  ask  to  have  it  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  proceeded  with  tomorrow  when  the  Senate 
convenes. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  It  being  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  vital  importance  on  behalf  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  State  Department.  I  ask  that  the  measure  be 
considered  and  voted  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
we  are  to  understand  that  he  desires  to  leave  his  motion  as 
the  pending  business  when  we  recess  tonight? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  If  the  motion  shall  be  agreed  to,  I  wUl  ask 
leave  to  have  the  joint  resolution  temporarily  laid  aside 
until  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wishes  is 
to  have  the  joint  resolution  made  the  unfinished  business,  not 
to  be  taken  up  for  action  tonight,  but  put  over  until  tomorrow. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  subject  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  consid- 
eration of  conference  reports. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Exactly. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  we  could  not  over  on  this 
side  understand  what  the  motion  of  my  colleague  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senate  will  please  be  In 
order.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  367,  the  title  of  which  will  be  reported  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  367)  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  to  assist 
the  governments  of  American  republics  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  take  it  that  if  the  motion  is  agreed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  may  go  over  \mtil 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understood  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  to  announce  that  if  the  motion 
were  agreed  to  he  would  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  tomorrow.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  temporarUy  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

TONGUE  RIVER  STORAGE   RESERVOIR 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
933,  House  bill  5506,  relating  to  the  Tongue  River  Storage 
Reservoir.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5506)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board  of 
Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  W&ter  Users'  Association  for 
participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River 
Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  which  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

NATIONAL  CENSUS  OF   HOUSING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2240)  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing,  which 
were,  on  page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  to  strike  out  "character"  and 
insert  "characteristics  (including  utilities  and  equipment)"; 
on  the  same  page,  line  5,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  name 
"States"  down  to  and  including  the  word  "legislation"  in 
line  8;  on  the  same  page,  line  12,  after  the  word  "with",  to 
insert  a  comma  and  "at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of"; 
on  page  2,  line  1,  to  strike  out  all  after  "census"  down  to  and 
Including  "census"  in  line  3;  on  the  same  page,  line  4,  to 
strike  out  the  word  "make"  and  insert  "collect";  on  the 
same  page,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "studies"  and  insert  "sta- 
tistics"; and  on  the  same  page,  line  15,  to  strike  out 
"$8,500,000"  and  insert  "$8,000,000". 


Mr.  WAGNER.    I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 

amendments  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  \ 

KPES    TRANSPORTATION    CORPORATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1042)  for  the  relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion, which  was,  on  page  2,  line  4.  to  strike  out  all  after 
"Provided"  down  to  and  including  "$1,000".  In  line  14  and 
insert  "That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

REGULATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  dealing  with  corporations  in  this  city,  including 
cemeteries  under  control  of  the  District. 

It  went  to  the  House,  and  the  House  struck  out  the  words 
dealing  with  the  cemeteries  in  one  part  of  the  bill,  but 
omitted  to  strike  them  out  in  the  other  part  of  the  bill,  and 
sent  the  bill  back.  That  necessitates  further  consideration, 
and  the  committee  reports  the  House  bill  and  moves  to 
strike  out  the  provision  which  it  was  intended  to  strike  cut 
but  which  Inadvertently  was  not  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  KING.  Yes;  Mr.  President.  I  report  back  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  House 
bill  5685,  to  amend  the  act  for  the  creation  of  a  real-estate 
commission  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  5685)  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate 
brokers,  business-chance  brokers,  and  real-estate  salesmen; 
to  create  a  Real  Estate  Commission  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real-estate 
transactions;  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25, 
1937;  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  line  9, 
after  the  word  "estate"  to  strike  out  "or  any  interest  or 
right  therein,  either  as  an  investment  or  for  use  thereof  for 
burial  purposes."  j 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  tlUe  of  the  act  entlUed  "An  act 
to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate  brokers,  business-chance 
brokers  and  real-esUte  salesmen;  to  create  a  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraud  in  real-estate  transactions;  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  25.  1937  (Public,  No.  356.  75th  Cong.),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"An  act  to  define,  regvilate.  and  license  real-estate  brokers,  real- 
estate  salesmen,  business-chance  brokers,  and  business-chance 
salesmen;  to  create  a  Real  Estate  Commission  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia;  to  protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real-estate  trans- 
actions and  In  real -estate  promotions  and  In  business-chance  trans- 
actions;  and  for  other  purposes." 

8«c  2.  Section  1  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUpws: 

"Section  1.  That  on  and  after  90  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  It  shaU  he  unlawful  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  copartnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration (foreign  or  domestic)  to  act  as  a  real -estate  broker,  real- 
estate  salesman,  business-chance  broker  or  bvislness-chance  sales- 
man, or  to  advertise  or  assvune  to  act  as  such,  without  a  license 
Issued  by  the  Real  Estate  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  2  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Bwc.  2.  Whenever  used  In  this  act  "real -estate  broker'  meaita 
any  person,  firm,  association,  partnership,  or  corporation  (foreign  or 
ilomestlc)   who,  for  another  and  for  a  fee,  commission,  or  other 
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miaslon.  or  other  valuable  consideration,  lists  

cbanses.  purchases,  rente,  or  leases  or  offer*  or  attempts  or  agrees  to 
negotiate  a  sale,  excbange.  purchase,  l»se.  or  rental  of  an  estate 
or  interest  in  real  estate,  or  collects  or  offers  or  attempts  or  agrees 
to  collect  rent  or  Iccome  for  the  use  of  real  ertate.  or  negotiates 
or  offers  or  attempts  or  agrees  to  negotiate,  a  loan  secured  or  to 
be  secured  by  a  Eoortgage.  deed  of  tnist.  or  otber  encumbrance  upon 
or  transfer  of  real  estate,  or  who  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
erecting  houses  or  causing  the  erection  of  houses  for  sale  on  his. 
their,  or  Its  land  and  who  sells,  offers,  at  attempts  to  sell  such 
houses,  or  who,  as  owner  or  otherwise  and  as  a  whole  or  partial 
vocation,  sells,  or  through  solicitation,  advertising,  or  otherwise. 
offers  or  attempts  to  sell  or  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  any  lot  or 
lots  m  any  subdivision  of  land  comprising  10  lots  or  more:  Pro- 
vided, hovoeveT.  That  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of 
space  for  advertising  of  real  estate  in  any  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publication.    A  "business-chance  broker'  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  is  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  aaaociatlon.  copart- 
nership, or  corporation  who  for  a  compensation  or  valuable  con- 
sideration sells  or  offers  for  sale,  buys  or  offers  to  buy.  leases  or 
offers  to  lease,  or  negotiates  the  purchase  or  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
bxislness,  business  opportunity,  or  the  goodwill  of  a  business  for 
others. 

"  'Real-estate  salesman'  means  a  person  employed  by  a  licensed 
real -estate  broker  to  list  for  sale,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  to  buy  or 
offer  to  buy,  or  to  negotiate  the  purchase  or  sale,  or  exchange  of 
real  estate,  or  to  negotiate  a  loan  on  real  estate,  or  to  lease  or 
rent  or  offer  to  lease,  rent,  or  place  for  rent,  any  real  estate,  or 
collect  or  offer  or  attempt  to  collect  rent  or  Income  for  the  \ue  of 
real  estate. 

"  "Business-chance  salesman'  means  any  person  employed  by  a 
licensed  business-chance  broker  to  list  for  sale,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale,  to  buy  or  offer  to  buy.  to  lease  or  offer  to  lease,  or  to  negotiate 
the  purchase  or  sale  or  exchange  of  a  business,  btisiness  oppor- 
tunity, or  goodwill  of  an  exifiting  business  for  or  in  behalf  of  such 
business-chance  broker. 

"Persons  employed  by  a  licensed  broker  in  a  clerical  capacity  or 
In  subordinate  positions  who  receive  a  fixed  compensation  and  who 
receive  no  addltiunai  commission  or  compensation  for  specific  acts 
of  renting  or  leasing  real  estate  and  who  do  not  sell  or  exchange, 
or  offer  or  attempt  to  sell  or  exchange,  real  estate  or  a  business, 
business  opp>ortunlty,  or  the  goodwill  of  a  business  shall  not  be 
required  to  obtain  licenses. 

"One  act  for  a  compensation  or  valuable  consideration  of  buying 
or  selling  real  estate  for  or  of  another,  or  offering  for  another  to 
buy.  sell,  or  exchange  real  estate,  or  leasing,  renting,  or  offering 
to  lease  or  rent  real  estate,  or  negotiating  or  offering  to  negotiate 
a  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  Incumbrance 
upon  or  transfer  of  real  estate,  except  as  herein  specifically  ex- 
cepted, shall  constitute  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  copartnership, 
association,  or  corporation  performing,  or  offering  or  attempting  to 
perform  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  herein,  a  real-estate  broker, 
unless  such  act  shall  be  performed  or  offered  or  attempted  to  be 
performed  by  a  person  for  and  in  behalf  of  a  real -estate  broker  in 
which  event  such  act  shall  constitute  such  person  a  real-estate 
salesman. 

"One  act  for  a  compensation  or  valuable  consideration  of  buying, 
selling  or  leasing  or  exchanging  a  business,  business  opportunity, 
or  the  good  will  of  a  business  for  or  of  another,  or  offering  for 
another  to  buy.  sell,  exchange,  or  lease  a  business,  business  oppor- 
tunity, or  the  goodwill  of  a  busiiiess,  except  as  herein  speclflcally 
excepted,  shall  constitute  the  person,  firm,  partnership,  copartner- 
ship, association,  or  corporation  performing  or  offering  or  attempt- 
ing to  perfcHTO  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  herein,  a  business- 
chance  broker,  unless  such  act  shall  be  performed  or  offered  or 
attempted  to  be  performed  by  a  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  biisl- 
ness-chance  broker.  In  which  event  such  act  shall  constitute  such 
person  a  buslnesa-chance  salesman. 

"The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  recelvere,  referees, 
administrators,  executore,  guardians,  trustees,  or  other  persons 
appointed  or  acting  under  the  Judgment  or  order  of  any  cotort;  or 

Eubllc  officers  while  performing  their  official  duty,  or  attorneys  at 
tw  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  their  profession:  nor  to  any  person, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation,  who,  as  owner  or  lessor, 
■hall  perform  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid  with  reference  to  property 
owned  or  leased  by  them,  or  to  the  regular  officers  and  employees 
thereof,  with  respect  to  the  property  so  owned  or  leased,  where 
such  acts  are  performed  in  the  re^ar  course  of .  or  as  an  Incident 
to,  the  management  of  such  property  and  the  Investments  therein, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act. 

"Every  provision  of  this  act  applying  spedflcally  to  an  applicant 
or  application  for  a  license  as  a  real-estate  broker  or  a  real-estate 
salesman,  and  to  a  real-estate  license,  and  to  a  licensee  licensed  as  a 
Ral-estatc  broker  or  a  real-estate  saleonan,  and  to  anyone  acting 
In  the  capacity  of  a  real-estate  broker  or  a  real-estate  salesman 
without  a  license,  shall  likewise  apply  in  a  similar  manner,  respec- 
tively, to  every  applicant  and  application  for  a  license  as  a  busi- 
aess-cbance  broker  or  a  btisiness-chance  salesman,  and  to  every 
buslnesB-chanoe  license,  and  to  every  licensee  Ucensed  as  a  busi- 
ness-chance broker  or  a  business  chance  salesman,  and  to  anyone 
acting  in  the  caixadty  of  a  business-chance  broker  or  a  business- 
chance  ffffi— »«»"  without  a  license." 

8k.  4.  The  seventh  panczaph  of  section  8  is  amended  to  read 
M  XoUowa: 


"The  compensation  of  members  cl  the  Ckmunisson.  except  the 
ex  officio  member,  shall  be  $10  each  for  personal  a«ejf»^  " 
shall  not  «(xceed  for  any  member  $1,600  pep 


cti  Is 


f  (dlows : 
aU  be 
the  age  of  21  yean, 
and  understand  the 
has  received  satLs- 


each  meeting,  but 

annum."  i  . 

Sic    6    Section  4  of  said  acid  is  amended  to  read  as 
"S»c.   4.  No  license  under  the  provisions  of   this  act 
Issued  to  any  person  who  has  not  attained 
nor  to  any  person  who  cannot  read,  write. 
Bziglish  language;    nor  until  the  Commission 

fartory  proof  that  the  applicant  Is  trustworthy  and  competent  to 
transact  the  business  of  a  real-estate  broker  or  real-estate  sales- 
man or  business-chance  broker  or  business-chance  salesman  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  safegiJard  the  interests  of  the  public: 
Provided  however.  That  a  saJesman  shaU  have  6  months  from 
the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  his  original  license  to  prove  his 
competency,  and  failure  to  prcve  his  competency  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission  wltUln  that  period  wUl  automatically 
cancel  his  original  license  or  aiy  renewal  thereof. 

"In  determining  competency,  the  Commission  shall  require 
proof  that  every  applicant  fa-  a  license  has  a  general  and  fair 
xmderstandlng  of  the  obligatiofcis  between  principal  and  agent,  as 
well  as  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  that  an  applicant  for 
a  Ucense  as  a  real-estate  brisker  has  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  general  purposes  and  effect  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  con-  ^ 
tracts  for  the  sale  or  leasing  of  real  estate,  and  of  elemenUry 
real-estate  practices;  and  that  an  applicant  for  a  license  as  a 
business-chance  broker  has  a  fair  understanding  of  the  general 
purposes  and  effect  of  bills  ofj  sale,  chattel  mortgages  and  trusts, 
and  the  provisions  of  law  governing  sales  in  bulk. 

"No  license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  person,  firm,  partnership, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  whose  application  has 
been  rejected  in  the  District  Jf  Columbia  or  any  State  within  3 
months  prior  to  date  of  appl  cation,  or  whose  real-estate  license 
has  been  revoked  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  State  within  1 
year  prior  to  date  of  appllcatiin." 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  5  of  said  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  I  words,  "executed  by  two  good  and 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission,  or." 

(b)  Section  5  of  said  act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  paragrajii  thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  event  the  surety  biecomes  Insolvent  or  a  bankrupt,  or 
ceases  to  do  business  or  cease^  to  be  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the^prlnclpal  shall,  within  10  days  after 
notice  thereof,  given  by  the  Commission,  duly  file  a  new  bond  in 
like  amount  and  conditioned  as  the  original  and  if  the  principal 
shall  fall  so  to  do  the  license  lof  snch  principal  shall  terminate." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  7  of  said  act  is  amended 
to  read  sis  follows:  ] 

"The  fee  for  an  original  broiler's  license  and  every  renewal  thereof 
shall  be  $30:  Provided,  hoioever.  That  the  fee  for  an  original 
broker's  license  and  every  renfewal  thereof  for  individual  members, 
partners,  and  officers  of  flnnsi  partnerships,  and  corporations  shall 
be  $30  for  the  first  member,  liajtner,  or  officer  to  be  designated  by 
the  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation  and  $10  for  each  additional 
member,  partner,  or  officer  of  such  firm,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion." I 

(b)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  paid  section  7  of  said  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "reel  estate." 

(c)  Section  7  of  said  act  Isi  further  amended  by  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  said  section  7 
to  read  as  follows:  '  1 

"The  fees  provided  herein  f*  any  original  license  shall  be  reduced 
by  one-half  in  all  cases  where  the  application  for  such  original 
license  is  filed  between  January  1  and  July  1  of  any  year." 

(d)  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  7  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:] 

"The  Commission  shall  cau$e  to  be  Issued  a  new  license  for  each 
ensuing  year.  In  the  absence  of  any  reason  or  condition  whlcb 
might  warrant  the  refusal  of  the  granting  of  a  license,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  written  requestJof  the  applicant  and  the  annual  fee 
therefor,  as  herein  reqtiired:  IPrcnnd«d.  however.  That  an  applicant 
who.  on  or  before  July  1,  fal^  to  file  said  written  request  and  pay 
the  annual  fee  must  complf  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  an  original  ap(plicant  except  that  the  Commission 
may  waive   the  requirement,  of  furnishing   proof  of   competency. 

Ucense  shall   automatically  suspend 

ted  to  any   person  by   virtue   of   his 

hose  license  has  been  revolted,  pend- 

the  Issuance  of  a  new  license.    Such 

thout  charge  if  granted  during  the 

e  original  license  is  granted." 

f  section  7  of  said  act  is  amended  to 


The   revocation  of  a  broker" 
every   salesman's   license   gr; 
employment  by  the  broker 
ing  a  change  of  employer  am 
new  license  shall  be  issued 
same  license  year  In  which 

(e)  The  eighth  paragraph 
read  as  follows: 

"No  person,  firm,  partners: 
poratlon  engaged  In  the  b 
real-estate   broker   or  real 


Ip,  copartnership,  association,  or  cor- 
iness  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
te  salesman,  or  a  business-chance 
broker  or  a  business-chance  salesman,  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  bring  or  maintain  any  action  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  collection  of  compensation  for  any 
services  performed  as  a  real-estate  broker  or  a  real-estate  salesman 
or  a  business-chance  broker  or  btislnees-chance  salesman,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  contract  relating  to  real  estate  without  alleging 
and  proving  that  such  person,  firm,  partnership,  copartnership, 
association,  or  corporation  was  a  diUy  licensed  real-estate  broker  or 
real-estate  salesman,  or  busttiess-chance  broker  or  byslness-chanc* 
salesman,  at  the  time  the  a  leged  cause  of  action  arose." 
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(f )  Tlie  ninth  paragraph  of  said  section  7  of  said  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Every  broker  licensed  hereimder  shall  maintain  a  place  of 
business  in  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  If  a  broker  maintains  more 
than  one  place  of  business  within  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  a 
duplicate  Ucense  shall  be  issued  to  such  broker  for  each  branch 
office  maintained;  and  there  shaU  be  no  fee  charged  for  any  such 
duplicate  license." 

(g)  The  tenth  paragraph  of  said  section  7  of  said  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•"When  a  broker  changes  the  location  of  his  principal  place  of 
business  he  must  immediately  notify  the  Conunlssion  in  writing 
and  return  to  the  Commission  his  license  together  with  the 
licenses  of  all  salesmen  in  his  employ,  and  the  Commission  shall 
Isrue  a  new  license  to  the  broker  and  to  each  of  the  salesmen 
without  charge.  Failure  to  notify  the  Commission  and  to  return 
his  license  when  the  location  of  his  principal  place  of  business  Is 
changed,  will  automatically  cancel  the  broker"8  license  and  the 
licenses  of  all  salesmen  in  his  employ.  However,  new  licenses  for 
the  unexpired  term  may  be  Issued  by  the  Commission  without  the 
payment  of  any  additional  fee,  provided  a  written  request  therefor, 
accompanied  by  a  new  bond,  is  filed." 

(h)  The  eleventh  paragraph  of  said  section  7  of  said  act  Is 
amended  by  striXing  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "When  a  salesman  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  shall  terminate  his  employment  with  the  broker  by 
whom  he  is  employed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  salesman  to 
Immediately  notify  the  Commission,  and  it  shall  be  unlawfvil  for 
him  to  perform  any  of  the  acts  contemplated  by  this  act  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  and  after  such  termination  of  em- 
ployment until  such  time  as  he  has  been  employed  by  another 
licensed  broker  and  a  I'cense  has  been  reissued  him  by  the 
Commission." 

(1)  Section  7  of  said  act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  two  new  paragraphs  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  license  Issued  to  an  individual  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another  individual.  However,  an  Individual  licensed  as  a  broker 
may.  upon  written  request  to  the  Commission,  change  his  status 
to  that  of  an  Individual  broker  or  to  that  of  a  partner  of  a  part- 
nership, or  to  that  of  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  for  any  unexpired 
term  of  his  license,  without  the  payment  of  any  additional  fee,  and 
such  change  shall  not  work  a  revocation  or  require  a  renewal  of 
the  bond  of  any  such  broker.  This  provision  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  real -estate  broker  In  respect  to  a  change  of  license 
to  that  of  a  business-change  broker  or  vice  versa. 

"No  license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  firm,  partnership,  association, 
or  corporation  unless  every  individual  member,  partner,  or  officer 
of  such  firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  who  actively 
participates  In  the  brokerage  business  thereof  is  licensed  as  a 
broker.'" 

Sic.  8.  Section  8  of  said  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow: 
"Sic.  8.  The  Conmilsslon  may,  upon  its  own  motion,  and  shall, 
upon  the  verified   complaint  In  writing  of  any  person,  provided 
such  complaint  or  such  complaint  together  with  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  presented  in  connection   therewith,   makes 
out  a  prima  facie  case.  Investigate  the  conduct  of  any  real -estate 
broker  or  real -estate  salesman,  or  bvislness-chance  broker  or  busi- 
ness-chance salesman,   and  shall   have   the  p>ower  to  suspend   or 
to  revoke  any  license  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  at 
any  time  where  the  licensee  has  by  false  or  fraudulent  representa- 
tion obtained  a  license;   or  where  the  licensee.   In  performing  or 
attempting  to  perform  any  of  the  acts  mentioned  herein,  has — 
"(a)   Made  any  substantial  misrepresentation: 
"(b)  Made  any  false  promises  of  a  character  likely  to  influence, 
persuade,   or   Induce; 

"(c)  Ptirsued  a  continued  and  flagrant  course  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  making  of  false  promises  through  agents  or  salesmen,  or 
advertising  or  otherwise; 

"(d)  Acted  for  more  than  one  party  in  a  transaction  without  the 
knowledge  of  all  parties  for  whom  he  acts; 

"(e)  Accepted  a  commission  or  valuable  consideration  as  a  real- 
estate  salesman  or  as  a  business-chance  salesman  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this  act  from  any  person, 
except  the  broker  tinder  whom  he  Is  licensed; 

"(f)  Represented  or  attempted  to  represent  a  real -estate  broker 
or  a  btisiness-chance  broker  other  than  the  employer,  without  the 
express  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  employer; 

"(g)  Failed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  account  for  or  to  remit 
any  money,  valuable  documents,  or  other  property  coming  into  his 
possession  which  belong  to  others; 

"(h)  Demonstrated  such  un worthiness  or  Incompetency  to  act  as 
a  resd-estate  broker  or  real-estate  salesman  or  a  business-chance 
broker  or  a  btisiness-chance  salesman  as  to  endanger  the  mterests 
Of  the  public; 

"(1)  While  acting  or  attempting  to  act  as  agent  or  broker,  pur- 
chased or  attempted  to  purchase  any  property  or  Interest  therein 
for  himself,  either  in  his  own  name  or  by  use  of  a  straw  party, 
without  disclosing  such  fact  to  the  party  he  represents: 

"(J)  Been  guilty  of  any  other  conduct,  whether  of  the  same  or 
a  different  character  from  that  hereinbefore  specified,  which  consti- 
tutes fraudulent  or  dishonest  dealing: 

"(k)   Used  any  trade  name  or  insignia  of  membership  in  any  real- 
estate  organization  of  which  the  licensee  Is  not  a  member; 
"(1)  Dlsr^arded  or  violated  any  provisions  of  this  act; 


"(m)  Guaranteed  or  authorlied  or  pennltted  any  broker  or  sales- 
man to  guarantee  future  profits  which  may  result  from  the  resale  of 
real  property,  or  a  business,  business  opportimity,  or  the  goodwill 
of  any  existing  business; 

"(n)  Placed  a  sign  on  any  property  offering  it  for  sale  or  for  rent 
or  offering  It  for  sale  or  rent  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  or  his  authorized  agent; 

"(o)  Accepted  a  compensation  from  more  than  one  party  to  a 
transaction  without  the  knowledge  of  all  the  parties  to  the  trans- 
action: or 

"(p)  Failed  to  restore  the  bond  to  its  original  amount  after  a 
recovery  on  the  bond  as  provided  in  section  5." 

Sec.  Q.  Section  10  of  said  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma,  and  by  adding  after  such  comma  the  following:  "and 
with  the  further  exception  that  a  nonresident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  need  not  maintain  a  place  of  business  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  he  is  licensed  in  and  maintains  a  place  of  business 
in  the  State  in  which  he  resides." 

Sbc.  10.  Section  12  of  said  act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  exemption  contained  in  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bank,  trust  company,  building  and  loan  association.  Insurance  com- 
pany, or  any  land-mortgage  or  farm-loan  association,  which  for 
another  and  for  a  compensation,  performs  any  of  the  acts  defined 
herein  as  the  acts  of  a  real -estate  broker  or  business-chance  broker 
in  connection  with  any  property,  wherein  such  banlc,  trust  company, 
building  and  loan  association,  insurance  company,  land-mortgage 
or  farm -loan  association  has  no  fiduciary  Interest  such  as  receiver, 
referee,  administrator,  executor,  guardian,  or  trustee." 

Sec.  11.  Section  14  of  said  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  within  the  District  of  Columbia  for  any 
person,  firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  foreign  or 
domestic,  either  as  owner  or  otherwise,  to  offer,  give,  award,  or 
promise,  or  to  use  any  method,  scheme  or  plan  offering,  giving, 
awarding,  or  promising  free  lots  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  the 
offering  for  sale  or  an  attempt  to  sell  or  negotiate  the  sale  of  any 
real  estate  or  Interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting,  Inducing,  |}erEuadlng,  or  Influencing  a  purchaser  or 
a  prospective  purchaser;  or  to  offer,  promise,  or  give  prizes  of  any 
name  or  nature  for  attendance  at  or  participation  in  any  sale  oi 
real  estate,  by  auction  or  otherwise. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  knowingly  to  pay  a  fee,  commission,  or  com- 
pensation to  anyone  for  the  performance  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  service  or  act  deflned  in  this  act  as  the  act  of  a 
real-estate  broker,  real-estate  salesman,  business-chance  broker, 
or  business-chance  salesman,  who  was  not  duly  licensed  as  such  at 
the  time  such  service  or  act  was  performed,  provided  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  division  of  commission  by  a 
broker  licensed  hereunder  with  a  nonresident  cooperating  broker." 
Sec.  12.  No  license  heretofore  issued  under  the  authority  of  said 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  25,  1937,  where  the  application 
therefor  was  accompwinled  by  a  bond  which  does  not  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  said  act  as  amended  hereby,  shall  be  reissued 
or  renewed  unless  the  application  for  such  reissuance  or  renewal 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  In  accordance  with  said  act  a* 
amended  by  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 


be  engrossed  and  the 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.    > 

HARRY  BRTAN  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  377,  Calendar  No.  1173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  377)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffleld  Mulllns. 
and  others." 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  bill. 

On  the  7th  day  of  November  1936  a  number  of  Works 
Progress  Administration  employees  at  Gassaway,  W.  Va., 
negligently  so  overheated  a  tar  barrel  that  It  exi^oded.  and 
In  the  ensuing  fire  a  child  was  burned.  The  burned  child  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  it  soon  afterward  died.  Sixteen 
others  were  injured,  some  to  such  an  extent  that  as  many  as 
10  blood  transfusions  were  required.  A  number  of  them  have 
been  maimed  and  ruined  for  life. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  passed  different  bills  2  years  ago 
compensating  the  various  claimants,  17  in  number,  for  their 
injuries  and  granting  compensation  for  the  one  wrongful 
I  death. 
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The  Senate  biD  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  doctor's 
bills  and  the  hospital  treatments.  The  House  refused  to  c«i- 
cur  in  that  provision  of  the  bill,  but  approved  the  remainder 

of  the  Senate  bill.  ^      .         _,«, 

In  conference  the  conferees  restored  the  Senate  provision, 
under  which  the  medical  expenses  would  be  paid.  In  writ- 
ing up  the  conference  report  the  clerk  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  committees  made  a  mistake,  and  the  bill  as  reported 
to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  omitted  the  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  the  medical  expenses  and  the  hospital  bills. 
The  purpose  of  the  pending  bill  is  solely  to  correct  the  mis- 
take that  was  made  by  the  draftsman  of  the  conference 
report  2  years  ago.    I  hope  it  will  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

REV.  FRAKCIS  X.  QTJINN 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Library.  I  report  favorably  House  bill  7389.  and  ask  for 
Its  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  7389)  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of 
a  medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor 
in  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  feUow  citizens,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

REQTTMT    FOR    PERMISSION    TO    PRIKT    IN    THE    APPENDIX 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  ask  for  its  present  consid- 
eration. _^   . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    The  request  will  be  reported 

for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Babklet.  Mr.  President,  to  prevent  the  excltision  ol  matter 
that  IB  entitled  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  Becokd,  I  ask.  that  per- 
mission be  given  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  such  material 
ae  speeches,  editorials,  summaries  of  the  laws  enacted  this  ses- 
•icn  and  memoranda  from  the  executive  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government.  I  make  this  statement  with  a  view  of  co- 
operating with  Senators  who  may  wish  to  submit  proper  ma- 
terial after  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  Senator  from  Vermont 

objects. 

ACTING   SECRETARY  OF  THE   NAVT 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  185)  to  authorize  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  until  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of  section 
J80.  Revised  Statutes.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  \mtll  such  time  as  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Claude  A.  Swanson,  deceased;  and 
the  provisions  of  section  1761,  Revised  Statutes,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  an  appointment  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  in  said  ofBce." 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  may  explain  the  reason  for 
presenting  the  joint  resolution  at  this  time.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  two  parts  to  it.  The  first  provides  authority 
for  The  Assistant  Secretary  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Under  existing  law  a  temporary 
appointment  to  an  executive  ofiBce  where  vacancy  occurs 
by  reason  of  death  or  resignation  cannot  continue  for  more 
than  30  dajrs,  so  that  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  the  death 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Swanson  the  President  would  be 
compelled  to  name  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  joint  reso- 
lution would  permit  the  President  to  continue  for  more 
than  30  days  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  second  portion  of  the  resolution  jawvides  that  the 
President  may,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  make  an 
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appointment  of  Secretary  )f  the  Navy,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  whom  he  may  appoint  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  existing  law  which  prevents  him  from  being  paid 
any  salary  from  the  Public  Treasury.  ,   ^    „      ♦ 

It  so  happens  that  the  Jjudiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
have  reported  a  bUl,  whldh  is  on  the  calendar,  though  of 
course  it  cannot  be  passed  I  during  the  present  session,  which 
would  permit  the  Presidetit  to  do  the  very  thing  that  the 
pending  joint  resolution  v  ould  authorize  him  to  do  insofar 
as  the  appointment  of  a  S  K;retary  of  the  Navy  is  concerned, 
and  would  permit  the  person  so  appointed  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  salary  during  the  period  of  time  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session.  But  there  is  no  provision  in  that  bill,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  become  a  ikw  anyway,  which  would  give  the 
President  an  extension  of  the  time  within  which  to  make  a 
permanent  appointment. 

The  purpose  of  the  j<  int  resolution  is,  first,  that  the 
President  be  given  authorii  y  to  continue  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary as  the  Acting  Secret)  xy  for  longer  than  30  days,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  Prei  ident  expects  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment within  60  days;  and,  second,  when  he  does  make  an 
appointment,  it  makes  tie  same  provision  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  that  would  be  made  if  the  bill  now  pending 
should  be  passed.  Who^er  the  President  names  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  sal 


All  I  want  to  say,  in  a 
nection  with  this  matter, 


tion  to  what  I  have  said  in  con- 
is  that  I  assume  that  every  Mem- 


ber of  this  body  realizes  the  situation  in  the  world  today  and 


in  the  United  States,  and 


if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
President  ought  to  be  giv;n  sufBcient  time  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  someone  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  it  is  now.    It 

my  opinion,  if  we  took  any  action 
that  would  prevent  him  i  rom  making  an  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  bstween  now  and  the  convening  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  repeat  that  if  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  had  become  a  law,  the  President  could 
have  made  the  appointmpnt  in  30  days  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  died,  and  thje  appointee  would  be  compensated 
for  his  services.  I 

I  ask  for  immediate  action  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Prefsident,  to  me  it  seems  there  Is  an 
important  principle  involved  in  this  request,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  should  recognize  ft  at  the  time  it  grants  the  request, 
as  I  rather  expect  it  will  do,  and  that  is  a  principle  affecting 
the  appointing  power.  11  it  is  possible  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  make  appointments  in  vacation  which  will  hold  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session,  under  which  appointments  the 
appointees  may  enjoy  thi  same  emoluments  as  an  appointee 
who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  then 
there  can  be  a  successio^  of  Executive  appointments  which 
will  exclude  the  Senate  rom  its  duty  and  Its  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  fillini  of  vacancies  and  the  appointment 
of  high  ofiBcers  of  this  G(  ivemment,  which  the  people  in  cre- 
ating the  Government  fo  ind  to  be  better  cared  for  by  a  joint 
power  exercised  by  the  Piesident  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  object  to  this  particular  request  because,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  indicated, 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  making  it  at  this  time,  and 
further,  because  there  is  lending  in  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time  Senate  bill  2773,  inl  reduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  AshttrstI.  covering  the  subject  of  compensation 
of  appointees.  It  divides  up  the  time  a  little  differently  from 
the  practice  followed  her  etof ore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rec  ord  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  2773,  with 
the  amendments  propoa  d  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.    Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
The  bin  (S.  2773) .  with  proposed  amendments,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1761  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be, 
and  It  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1761.  No  money  sb^l  be  paid  from  the  Treasury,  as  salary, 
to  any  person  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  In  any  existing  9fflce,  If  the  vacancy  existed  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session  and  {was  by  law  reqxiired  to  be  filled  by  and 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  untU  such  appointee 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  (a)  If  the  vacancy  arose  with  to  30  days  prior  to 
the  termination  ot  the  session  ol  the  Senate;  or  (b)  if,  at  the 
time  of  the  termination  of  the  session  of  the  Senate,  a  nomina- 
tion for  such  ofiSce  other  than  the  nomination  of  a  person  ap- 
pointed during  the  preceding  recess  of  the  Senate  was  pending 
before  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent;  or  (c)  if  a  nomination 
tor  such  office  'vas  rejected  by  the  Senate  within  30  da^s  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  session  and  a  person  other  than  the  one 
whose  nomination  was  rejected  thereafter  receives  a  recess  com- 
mission: Provided,  That  a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy  imder 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  hereof  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  40  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding 
session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

EXPENSES    IK    CONNECnOH    WITH    THI    TOWXRAL    OF    THE    LATE 

SECRETARY  SWAKSON 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  which  have  just  taken  place,  there  is  on  the 
calendar  a  report  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  on  Senate  Resolution 
157,  authorizing  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Secretary  Swanson  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  involves  only 
a  small  amount  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
fimeral  expenses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  157) 
submitted  by  Mr.  Glass  on  July  11,  1939,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolired,  That  the  S?creUry  of  the  Senate  hereby  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President  In  arranging  for  and  attending 
the  funeral  of  Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson.  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  former  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Conunittee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

MRS.  S.  F.  SEWEIX 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  standing 
here  for  quite  a  while  seeking  to  get  the  attention  of  two 
Presiding  Officers,  and  I  will  exercise  my  right  to  object  to 
any  request  for  action  unless  I  may  be  recognized  for  the 
presentation  of  a  small  claims  bill.  It  is  a  House  bUl.  I 
was  detained  all  morning  in  conference.  That  is  my  only 
reason  for  asking  the  opportunity  to  present  the  matter  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  have  been  in  session  practically  12 
hours  today,  and  we  must  have  another  session  tomorrow. 
I  was  hoping  we  could  recess  rather  soon. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Under  the  circumstances.  I  would 
rather  have  the  Senator  from  Georgia  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  because  of 
which  I  have  been  standing  here  for  half  an  hour  could 
have  been  disposed  of  long  ago. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    The  Senator  may  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  bill  6099,  and  that  it  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.  R.  6099)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell,  reported  favor£U>ly  from  the  Committee 
on  Claims. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PARKING  METETvS,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  House  has  passed  House 
bill  5405,  a  bill  authorizing  the  installation  of  parking  me- 
ters in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tlie  Senate  committee 
has  considered  the  bill  and  has  authorized  me  to  report  it 
back  with  an  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  provisions  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.    I  ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.  R.  5405)  authorizing  the  installation  of 
parking  meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  insert: 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colvmabla  are  hereby  au- 
tbonaed  and  empowered,  m  their  discretion,  to  secure  and  to  Install, 
at  no  expense  to  the  said  District,  mechanical  parking  meters  or 
devices  on  the  streets,  avenues,  reads,  highways,  and  other  public 
spaces  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Jtirisdlction  and  con- 
trol of  said  Commissioners  (to  addition  to  those  mechanical  park- 
ing meters  or  devices  installed  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  said  Commissioners  by  sec.  11.  p.  40.  Public.  No.  458,  75th 
Cone.,  3d  sess.,  approved  April  4.  1938);  and  said  Commissioners  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  ^nd  regula- 
tion for  the  conurol  of  the  p&rking  of  vehicles  on  such  eti-eets,  ave- 
nues, roads,  hiehways,  and  other  public  spaces,  and  as  an  aid  to 
such  regulation  and  control  of  the  parking  of  vehicles  the  Commis- 
sioners may  prescribe  fees  for  the  privUege  of  parking  vehicles  where 
said  meters  or  devices  are  installed. 

Sec.  2.  In  purchasing  meters  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Com- 
missioners may  purchase  50  percent  of  the  manually  operated  type 
meter,  subject,  however,  to  specifications  to  be  approved  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT    OF    BANKRUPTCY    STATUTES 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1092, 
Senate  bill  1S35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  Utle. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1935)  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898, 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  rather  contro- 
versial measure,  involving  the  matter  of  bankruptcy.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bill  of  that  character  ought  not  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  time  of  night. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  explain  that  this 
Is  what  is  known  as  the  Frazder-Lemke  bill.  The  duty  fell 
to  me,  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  considering  the  bill.  We  did  consider  it.  We 
reported  it  to  the  full  committee,  and  the  report  of  the  full 
committee  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  fairness  to  the  leader  of  the  majority,  that 
on  yesterday  I  took  it  up  with  him,  and  he  thought  it  was 
controversial.  I  think  it  is  controversial;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  I  could  get  it  through  without  any  controversy,  I 
should  like  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  not  then  be  controversial.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  s  wishes  about  the  matter.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  of  night,  when  Senators  are  exhausted.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bill  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  taken  up. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  it  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    I  will  let  It  go  over  until  tomorrow. 
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KXTENSION 


or    urz    OF    joint    REsoLtmoN    to    investigate 

PHOSPHATE    RESOXJRCES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presidsnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  Senate  Jomt  Resolution  182, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  It  merely 
ccntemplates  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  182) 
to  amend  Public  Resolution  No.  112.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  study  required  to  be  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  the 
Phosphate  Resources  ol  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Public 
Resolution  Numbered  112,  Seven ty-flfth  Congress,  shall  Include 
potash  and  related  minerals,  and  the  life  of  the  committee  and 
the  time  for  making  its  final  report  is  extended  to  January 
15.  1940. 

The  further  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tSOOO.  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

ADDITIONAL    PETITIONS 

Mr.  WAGNER  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens, 
being  actors  and  artists,  of  New  York.  N.  Y..  praying  for 
the  full  restoration  of  the  theater  project  under  the  W.  P.  A., 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  New 
York.  N.  Y..  being  architects,  engineers,  and  chemists,  pray- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  wages,  full  employment,  and  the 
theater  project  under  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  also  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Sabath-Murray  bill,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF    1939 RESOLUTION  OF 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONNECTICUT,  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Department  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  at  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  pro- 
vides that  "there  shaU  be  removed  from  employment  on  Work 
Projects  Administration  projects  all  relief  workers,  excepting  vet- 
erans,' who  have  been  continuously  employed  on  such  projects  for 
more  than  18  months,  and  any  relief  worker  so  removed  ^hall  be  In- 
eligible to  be  restored  to  employment  on  such  projects  untU  after 

(a)  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the  date  of  his  removal,  and 

(b)  recertlflcation  of  his  eligibility  for  restoration  to  employment 
on  such  projects;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  brovight  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Legion  that  this  provision  makes  necessary  the  dismissal  of  many 
wives  of  veterans,  particularly  disabled  veterans,  who  are  active  as 
breadwinners  for  the  family  due  to  the  disability  of  the  veteran 
himself,  as  weU  as  widows  of  veterans  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
a  family:  and 

Whereas  it  was  the  evident  Intention  of  Congress  in  exempting 
veterans  from  the  lay-off  to  recognize  the  war  service  of  said  vet- 
erans, particularly  disabled  veterans;  and 

Whereas    the    wording    of    the    act    unfortunately    discriminates 

against  the  wives  and  famUies  of  disabled  veterans  who  are  par- 

-  llcularly  entitled  to  consideration,  and  the  widows  of  veterans  by 

denying  to  these  persona  the  privileges  accorded  to  other  veterans 

who  are  themselves  able  to  work:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Connecticut, 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remedy 
this  unfortunate  situation  by  (1)  either  an  amendment  to  the 
act  granting  to  wives  of  veterans  who  are  working  because  of  the 
disability  of  the  veterans  themselves  and  to  the  widows  of  vet- 
erans, the  same  exemption  from  this  mandatory  lay-off  as  is  now 
granted  to  veterans,  or  (2)  by  arranging  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  act  to  allow  the  State  W.  P.  A.  administrators  to  grant  such 
exemption,  or  (3)  by  instructing  State  W.  P.  A.  administrators  to 
return  to  emplojmaent  the  wives  and  widows  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  30-day  lay-off  if  they  are  recertified  as  eligible  to 
restoration  on  W.  P.  A.  projects;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
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^.^...^,  .^c.  »  ^^j resolution  be  sent  the  ^nators  and 

Congressmen  representing   Cor  nectlcut,  with  a  request  for  their 
support  In  remedying  the  situ  itlon;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  t  lis ,  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago  for  action. 

ADDITIONAL  REP  3RT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr  BURKE,  from  the  i  :ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5118)  for  the  reUef  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  reported  it  without  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  115  2)  thereon. 

CHANGE   OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Whbeler.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  was  disciarged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  i.  6884)  to  encourage  travel  m 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  or  Commerce. 

HOME     OWNERS'    LOAN    CORPG  RATION    AND    HOME     LOAN     BANKS 

STATEMENT    BY   SENATOR    BYRD 

[Mr.  Byrd  asked  and  olitained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  t^  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpiration  and  Home  Loan  Banks; 
which  appears  in  the  Appndix.] 

MARTIAL   AND    HABl  AS    CORPUS    PROCEEDINGS 

[Mr.  Davis  asked  and  o  )tained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  f ron  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  written  by  the  Honorable  John  H. 

of  the  West  Virginia  Court  of 
;jaw  and  Habeas  Corpus  Proceed- 
ings; Extent  of  War  Power  in  Emergency";  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

EXECliriVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  mov«   that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

business, 
to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 


Hatcher,  associate  justice 
Appeals,  entitled  "Martial 


consideration  of  executive 
The  motion  was  agreed 


the  consideration  of  execu  ;ive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  :  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

tor  ipore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
o]  the  United  States  submitting  the 
poj  tm asters,  which  were  referred  to 
OCQpes  and  Post  Roads. 

received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 


The  PRESIDENT  pro 
sages  from  the  President 
nominations  of  sundry 
the  Committee  on  Post 

(For  nominations  this  d4y 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  REtORTS 


Mr.  McKELLAR,  from 
Pest  Roads,  reported 
postmasters. 

He  also,  from  the  Comi^iittee 
favorably  the  nomination 
sota.  to  be  regional  director 
Administration. 

He  also,  from  the  same 
nomination  of  S.  L.  Stolte, 
Administrator  for  Minnesajta 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the 
ported  favorably  the  nomikiations 
motion  and  several  citizerp 
tenants  in  the  Marine 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
on  the  Executive  Calendar 

If  there  be  no  further  reports 
state  the  nominations  on 


OF  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Post  OfiBces  and 
favok-ably  the  nominations  of  sundry 


tie 


The  legislative  clerk 
Grady  to  be  an  Assistant 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

DIPLOMATIC 

The  legislative  clerk 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinaijir 
Denmark. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro 
nomination  is  confirmed. 


real 


on  Appropriations." reported 

of  Linus  C.  Glotzbach.  of  Minne- 

district  No.  Vn,  Work  Projects 

committee,  reported  favorably  the 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  Work  Projects 
ta. 

Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  re- 

of  several  oflBcers  for  pro- 

for  appointment  as  second  lieu- 

Coips. 

tepipore.    The  reports  will  be  placed 

of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
he  calendar. 


DEPAR-qMENT  OF  STATE 

d  the  nomination  of  Henry  P. 
Secretary  of  State. 
empore.    Without  objection,  the 


^ND  FOREIGN  SERVIC* 

the  nomination  of  Ray  Atherton 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 


tempore.    Without  objection,  the 
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THE  JXTSICIAKT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Uoyd  L.  Black 
to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unauimou* 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  CMiflrmation 
of  this  nomination. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  I  object  to  any  notifications  being  sent 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  Is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  J.  H.  S. 
Morison  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  division  No.  2, 
District  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

COLLECTOR  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  B. 
Hassett  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Without  objection,  the 

nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  ask  that  the  nominations  of  postmasters 

be  confirmed  en  Uoc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

m  THX  HAVT 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions In  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Navy  be 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  it  is 

60  ordered, 
lliat  concludes  the  calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  In  legislative  session,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10  o'clock  and  50 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  August  5.  1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the  Senate  August  4  (.leg- 
islative day  of  August  2),  1939 
Postmasters 
california 
Josephine  M.  Costa  to  be  postmaster  at  Downieville.  Calif., 
In  place  of  J.  M.  Costa.     Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  19,  1939. 

Bessie  L.  Dunn  to  be  postmaster  at  Isleton,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  B.  L.  Dunn.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1939. 

Alice  E.  Tate  to  be  postmaster  at  Lone  Pine,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  A-  E.  Tate.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
19,  1939. 

COLORADO 

Paye  P.  Steffen  to  be  postmaster  at  Bennett,  Colo.,  In 
place  of  P.  P.  Steffen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  15.  1939. 

Anna  May  Durham  to  be  postmaster  at  Mount  Morrison, 
Colo.,  in  place  of  A.  M.  IXu:ham.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  22,  1939. 

CONNECTICUT  * 

Francis  L.  Bibeault  to  be  postmaster  at  Moosup.  Conn^ 
in  place  of  P.  L.  Bibeault.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 


Carlos  C.  Peck  to  be  postmaster  at  Old  L3m[ie,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  C.  L.  Clark,  retired. 

Pauline  I.  Olie  to  be  postmaster  at  Pequabuck,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  P.  I.  Olie.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  19, 
1939. 

Robert  A.  Dunning  to  be  postmaster  at  Thompson,  Conn., 
in  place  of  R.  A.  Dunning.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  9,  1934. 

rLORn>A 

Mark  L.  Calder  to  be  postmaster  at  Titusville.  Fla.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Calder.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  21,  1939. 

GEORGIA  ' 

Blanche  L.  Marshall  to  be  postmaster  at  Reynolds,  Ga., 
in  place  of  B.  L.  Marshall  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired February  28,  1938. 

ILLINOIS  I 

Herschel  Victor  Jjynn  to  be  postmaster  at  Byron,  HI.,  In 
place  of  H.  V.  Lynn.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Au- 
gust 22,  1939. 

Wayman  R.  Presley  to  be  postmaster  at  Makanda.  SL, 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Presley.  Inctmibent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  1.  1939. 

Pauline  White,  to  be  postmaster  at  St.  Joseph,  HL,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Denhart.  resigned.  j 

INDIANA 

Noel  A.  Booher  to  be  postmaster  at  Albany,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  N.  A.  Booher.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  15, 
1939. 

Reuben  S.  Stwalley  to  be  postmaster  at  Cloverdale.  Ind., 
in  place  of  W.  E.  Morrison.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  15,  1939. 

Earle  C.  Stewart  to  be  postmaster  at  Daleville,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Stewart.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  15, 
1939. 

Robert  R.  Saunders  to  be  postmaster  at  Eaton,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  R.  R.  Saunders.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  15,  1939. 

Merle  F.  Shepard  to  be  postmaster  at  Edwardsport,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  M.  F.  Shepard.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  15,  1939. 

Edward  P.  Donnar  to  be  postmaster  at  Oaktown.  Ind..  in 
place  of  E.  P.  Donnar.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  18.  1939. 

Grover  T.  Van  Ness  to  be  postmaster  at  Summit ville.  Ind., 
in  place  of  G.  T.  Van  Ness.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18,  1939. 

IOWA 

Marjorie  M.  Sherman  to  be  postmaster  at  Bancroft,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  R.  E.  Hutton,  removed. 

William  Stover  to  be  postmaster  at  Hospers,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  William  Stover.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1939. 

Sophia  Hood  to  be  postmaster  at  Mallard,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
T.  J.  Hood,  resigned. 

Josiah  H.  Clayton  to  be  pastmsister  at  Paullina,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Clayton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 29,  1939. 

Clarence  P.  Lietsch  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Burlington, 
Iowa,  in  place  of  C.  P.  Lietsch.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired January  18,  1932. 

KANSAS 

Alfred  L.  Hastings  to  be  postmaster  at  Thayer.  Kans.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Hastings.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired  July 
19,  1939. 

Minnie  J.  Meidlnger  to  be  postmaster  at  Wathena,  Kans., 
in  place  of  M.  J.  Meidlnger.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  9, 1939. 

Verne  A.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Weir,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Miller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  27. 
1939. 
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KENTUCKY 

Mary  Rogers  to  be  postmaster  at  Guthrie.  Ky..  in  place  of 
Mary   Rogers.    Incumbent's   commission   expired   February 

18    1939. 

William  R.  Sizemore  to  be  postmaster  at  Hyden.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Sizemore.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  1.  1939.  ^  ^      . 

Oscar  D.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Jamestown.  Ky..  m 
place  of  O.  D.  Smith.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 

18    1939. 

Eugene  KeUey  to  be  postmaster  at  Pembroke,  Ky..  in  place 
of  Eugene  KeUey.    Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 

26,  1939.  ^       , 

Rolla  M.  Chafln  to  be  postmaster  at  Weeksbury.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Chafln.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  26,  1939. 

MASSACHtJSETTS 

Bartholomew  C.  Downing  to  be  postmaster  at  Hanover, 
Mass.,  in  place  of  B.  C.  Downing.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  31,  1939. 

7  Helen  K.  Hoxie  to  be  postmaster  in  Sunderland,  Mass..  in 
_>lace  of  H.  K.  Hoxie.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939.  ,,  , 

Enlo  A.  Perham  to  be  postmaster  at  Tyngsboro.  Mass.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Perham.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1.  1939. 

MICHIGAH 

Edward  Kott  to  be  postmaster  at  Center  Line.  Mich.,  in 
place   of   Edward   Kott.    Incumbent's   commission   expired 

June  26.  1939. 

Prances  A.  Buerker  to  be  postmaster  at  Pigeon,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  G.  Buerker.  deceased. 

Bert  Shedd  to  be  postmaster  at  Tekonsha.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  Bert  Shedd.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  26, 

1939. 

Isla  M.  Messmore  to  be  postmaster  at  Utica,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  I.  M.  Messmore.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  26.  1939. 

MINNESOTA 

Nettle  Lajmf  to  be  postmaster  at  Bruno.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  Nettie  Layng.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  27, 
1939. 

Ralph  Michael  Sheppard,  to  be  postmaster  at  Hoffman, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  R.  M.  Sheppard.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  22,  1939. 

Warren  B.  Lievan.  to  be  postmaster  at  Mapleton,  Minn.. 
in  place  of  W.  B.  Lievan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  16.  1939. 

Wallace  Oscar  Merrill,  to  be  postmaster  at  Silver  Lake, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  W.  O.  Merrill.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  29.  1939. 

Andrew  C.  Peterson  to  be  postmaster  at  Waubun,  Minn.. 
In  place  of  A.  C.  Peterson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  29,  1939. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Shelton  M.  Thomas.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Ellisville, 
Miss.,  in  place  of  S.  M.  Thomas,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  May  17,  1939. 

Luther  H.  Birdsong  to  be  postmaster  at  Lula,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  Florence  Witherington,  resigned. 

Alfred  H.  Jones  to  be  postmaster  at  McComb,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  B.  P.  Albritton.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  30,  1938. 

Henry  E.  Wamsley  to  be  postmaster  at  State  College,  Miss., 
in  place  of  H.  E.  Wamsley.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  7,  1939. 

Misscxna 

Rajmiond  S.  Joy  to  be  postmaster  at  Addison.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  R.  S.  Joy.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  Augtist  13, 
1939. 

David  Pitzwater  to  be  postmaster  at  Creve  Coeur,  Mo., 
tn  place  of  David  Fitzwater.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired April  2.  1939. 
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NEW  ]  lAMPSHIRB 

David  E.  Stevens  to  be  pc  stmaster  at  Salem  Depot,  N.  H., 
in  place  of  D.  E.  Stevens.  Ilncumbent's  commission  expures 
August  22,  1939. 

NEiv  YORK 

Howard  L.  Akin  to  be  p(  stmaster  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.. 
in  place  of  C.  M.  Arnold.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

April  12.  1936.  ^         „   ^ 

Frank  Piliere  to  be  postmaster  at  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  Prank  Piliere.  Ilncumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

NORT*  CAROLINA 


Sarah  Lucy  Cooke  to  be 
in  place  of  Lucy  Cooke. 
August  27,  1939. 


of  O.  R.  Kast.    Incumbent's 


postmaster  at  Hildebran,  N.  C, 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 

orao 


Charles  J.  Neff  to  be  post  naster  at  Canfield,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  C.  J.  Neff.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  2,  1939. 
Olive  R.  Kast  to  be  postmaster  at  Holloway.  Ohio,  in  place 


commission  expired  July  2,  1939. 

Archie  L.  Wardeska  to  >e  postmaster  at  Irondale.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  A.  L.  Wardeska.  Inciunbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  22.  1939. 

Clifford  Carlile  to  be  post  naster  at  McClure.  Ohio,  hi  place 
of  Clifford  Carlile.  Incumlient's  commission  expired  July  2, 
1939.  1 

Florence  Hunter  to  be  postmaster  at  Rayland.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Florence  Hunter.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  2.  1939. 

Parke  Alden  Wehr  to  be  ])ostmaster  at  Uniontown.  Ohio,  in 

Incumbent's  commission  expired 


place  of  H.  R.  Schoner. 
February  15.  1938. 

Albert  S.  Keechle  to  be 
place  of  A.  S.  Keechle. 
August  16.  1939. 


O  ICLAHOMA 

Mabelene  M.  Hudspeth  t( )  be  postmaster  at  Afton,  Okla..  in 

Incumbent's  commission  expires 


Reuben  S.  Lauer  to  be 
of  R.  S.  Lauer.    Incumben 

Edna  M.  Jacobs  to  be 
place  of  E.  M.  Jacobs. 
August  2,  1939. 

Stratton  J.  Roller  to  b< 


postmaster  at  Waverly.  Ohio,  in 
Incumbent's  commission  expires 


postmaster  at  Marshall,  Okla..  in 
Incumljent's  commission  expired 


place  of  M.  M.  Hudspeth. 
August  27.  1939. 

Grover  C.  Diedrich  to  be 
place  of  G.  C.  Diedrich. 
June  6.  1938. 

James  P.  Todd  to  be  po  itmaster  at  Oilton.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Todd.  Incumt)en,'s  commission  expires  August  13, 
1939. 

Loula  Merry  to  be  postmaster  at  Valliant.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  Loula  Merry.  Incumt)e  it's  commission  expires  August  13, 
1939. 

Ulmer  H.  Still  to  be  po  itmaster  at  Wright  City.  Okla..  in 
place  of  U.  H.  Still.  Incuj  tibent's  commission  expires  August 
26,  1939. 

Roy  Broaddus  to  be  postmaster  at  Wynona.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  Roy  Broaddus.  Incvur  t)ent's  commission  expires  August 
21,  1939. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


postmaster  at  Dover,  Pa.,  in  place 

's  commission  expired  July  3,  1939. 

postmaster  at  East  Berlin,  Pa.,  in 

Incumbent's  commission   expired 

postmaster  at  Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  in 
Indumbent's  commission  expired  July 


place  of  S.  J.  KoUer 
27,  1939. 

Katherine  A.  T.  Sheaijer  to  be  postmaster  at  Herminie, 
Pa.,  in  place  of  K.  A,  T.  Shearer.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  August  2,  1939. 

Agnes  Ann  Flynn  to  be  postmaster  at  Laporte.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Flynn.  Inf^umbent's  commission  expired  July 
3,  1939. 

Charles  H.  Held  to  b4  postmaster  at  Loganton,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Held.  Incifnbent's  commission  expired  August 
2.  1939. 
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Royal  H.  Kline  to  be  postmaster  at  McClure.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Kline.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  27, 
1939. 

Edward  F.  Poist  to  be  postmaster  at  McSherrystown,  Pa., 
in  place  of  E.  P.  Poist.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
19.  1939. 

William  S.  Bolinski  to  be  postmaster  at  Mocanaqua,  Pa., 
in  place  of  W.  S.  Bolinski.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  6,  1939. 

Marie  E.  Potteiger  to  be  postmaster  at  Progress.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Potteiger.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  22.  1939. 

KHODS   ISLAND 

William  H.  Seifert  to  be  postmaster  at  Chepachet,  R.  I., 
In  place  of  W.  H.  Seifert.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1.  1939. 

George  W.  Jenckes  to  be  postmaster  at  Slatersville.  R.  I., 
In  place  of  G.  W.  Jenckes.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
AprU  2,  1939. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

George  H.  Pogle  to  be  postmaster  at  Ridgeville.  S.  C,  in 
place  of  G.  H.  Pogle.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
9.  1939. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Frederick  S.  Countryman  to  be  postmaster  at  Canova. 
S  Dak.,  in  place  of  F.  S.  Countryman.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  July  19,  1939. 

VIRGINIA 

Frank  R.  Henderson  to  be  postma.«!ter  at  Nathalie.  Va., 
in  place  of  F.  R.  Henderson.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  27.  1939. 

Howard  F.  Gilliam  to  be  postmaster  at  Phenix,  Va..  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Gilliam.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

WISCONSIN 

Earl  P.  Jamieson  to  be  postmaster  at  Randolph.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  A.  T.  Zieman,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatiOTis  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Augtut  4 
(legislative  day  of  August  2),  1939 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  P.  Grady  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Ray  Atherton  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark. 

United  States  District  Judges 
Lloyd  L.  Black  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Washington. 

J.  H.  S.  Morison  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for 
division  No.  2,  district  of  Alaska. 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
Thomas  B.  Hassctt  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

Promotions  in  the  Navy 

TO   BE   captain 

Howard  D.  Bode 

TO  BE  commanders 

Robert  H.  HarreU  Elwood  M.  Tillson 

William  E.  A.  Mullan  Alva  J.  Spriggs 

Daniel  F.  Worth,  Jr. 

TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 

Raymond  P.  Tyler  Brook  S.  Mansfield 

Thomas  D.  Guinn  Robert  H.  Hargrove 

James  R.  Harrison  Charles  C.  Anderson 

Harold  B.  Herty  Chester  A.  Swafford 

Pred  J.  Barden  Henry  G.  Williams 

Russell  D.  Bell  William  F.  Ramsey 

William  L  Leahy  Eugene  P.  Sherman 


Charles  D.  Beaumont,  Jr. 
Steele  B.  Smith 
Albin  R.  Sodergren 
Henry  D.  Batterton 
Thomas  E.  Kelly 
George  A.  T.  Washburn 
Winston  P.  I^lk 
Theodore  J.  Shulta 
Crutchfleld  Adair 
John  H.  Morrill 
Chester  E.  CsutoU 
William  A.  Kanakanui 
William  J.  Marshall 
James  M.  RobizxsoQ 
Ernest  M.  Eller 
Richard  G.  Voge 
Robert  E.  Cronin 

LIEUTENANTS 


Paul  E.  Howard 
William  G.  Pewel 
Charles  P.  Woodson 
Harry  L.  Bixby 
William  G.  Forbes 
Fort  H.  Callahan 
Charles  W.  Roland 
Charles  J.  Marshall 
Walter  F.  Weidner 
John  R.  Hume 
Roy  R.  Darron 
Michael  J.  Malanaphy 
David  B.  Justice 
William  B.  Whaley,  Jr. 
Frederick  S.  Hall 
Daniel  B.  Candler 
Louis  P.  Teuscher 
Philip  S.  Reynolds 

TO  BE 

Peter  M.  Graviglio 
Theodore  A.  Torgerson 
Victor  A.  King 
Lowell  W.  Williams 
Charles  F.  Soil 
Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick 
Curtis  E.  Smith 
Reid  P.  Fala 
Donald  T.  Wilber 
Alfred  B.  Metsger 
Charles  L.  Crommelin 
Anthony  C.  Roessler 
Lion  T.  Miles 
John  F.  Harper,  Jr. 
Jay  S.  Anderson 
Karl  R.  Wheland 
Charles  O.  Cook.  Jr. 
George  B.  Madden 
Robert  P.  Beebe 
John  H.  Brockway 
Sidney  J.  Lawrence 
Millard  J.  Klein 
Seymour  D.  Owens 
Nelson  M.  Head 
John  N.  Hughes 
Bernard  F.  McMahon 
Philip  W.  Mothersill 
Benjamin  P.  Field,  Jr. 
Elliott  E.  Marshall 
Gerald  L.  Ketchum 
Samuel  E.  Nelson 
Robert  S.  Fahle 
William  H.  Johnsen 
Richard  N.  Antrim 
Vincent  J.  Meola 
Andrew  L.  Young,  Jr. 
Clarence  L.  Gaasterland 
Harlan  T.  Johnson 
Joseph  T.  Thornton,  Jr. 
Lee  S.  Pancake 

TO   BE    LIEUTENAJTIS    (JUNIOR    GRADE) 

Jack  C.  Moore  Daniel  McE.  Entler,  Jt, 

Everett  M.  Link,  Jr.  Richard  A.  Teel 

TO  BE  MEDICAL  DIKECTOR 

Ruskin  M.  Lhamon 

DENTAL  SURGEONS  WITH  RANK  OF  COMMANDKK 

Carlton  B.  Morse  Robert  P.  Irons 

Frank  V.  Davis  Edwin  D.  Foulk 

John  L.  McCarthy  Walter  P.  Caruthers 
Louis  D.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

TO   BE   PASSED   ASSISTANT  PATMASTXatS 

Marshall  H.  Cox 
Ignatius  N.  Tripi 
John  W.  Crumpacker 


Alden  H.  Irons 
Henry  Williams,  Jr. 
Wilmer  E.  Gallaher 
William  W.  Pitts 
Frederic  S.  Stelnke 
Jack  Bercaw  Williams 
Charles  M.  Jett 
Carlton  C.  Lucas 
Ernest  B.  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Ward  T.  Shields 
Albert  H.  Wilson.  Jr. 
William  C.  Hughes.  Jr. 
John  D.  Huntley 
Alfred  B.  Tucker.  3d 
James  D.  Grant 
Henry  R.  Wier 
Charles  L.  Werts 
John  W.  Cannon 
James  I.  Cone 
Baxter  M.  McKay 
Robert  E.  C.  Jones 
Edward  L.  Poster 
Joseph  W.  Leverton,  Jr. 
Warren  R.  Thompson 
Marvin  J.  Jensen 
James  C.  Dempsey 
Charles  W.  Aldrich 
Mann  Hamm 
Prentis  K.  WiU 
Warren  G.  Corliss 
Walter  J.  Stewart 
Thomas  H.  Copeman 
Peyton  L.  Wirtz 
James  B.  Weiler 
Allan  F.  Fleming 
Willard  M.  Hanger 
Robert  J.  Williams 
Joseph  L.  Evans 
Otis  R.  Cole,  Jr. 
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TO  BE  CIVIL  ntcnreni  with  rank  of  cojcmawder 
Raymond  V.  Miller  Edward  D  Oj^ 

Charles  R.  Johnson  William  W.  Schneider 

Theron  A.  Hartung  "^"V^  ^J^STwhio    t, 

Herbert  S   Bear  William  O.  Hiltabldle,  Jr. 

Harold  W.'  Johnson  Gushing  PhilUps- 

Edmund  B.  Keating  James  D.  Wilson 

Clyde  W.  CoryeU  John  C.  Gebhard 

TO  BE  CHIEF  BOATSWAIN 

William  E.  White 

Postmasters 

ALASKA 

William  H.  Murray,  Skagway. 

ARKANSAS   . 

Prank  Welch.  Carlisle. 
John  L.  Hyde.  TiUar. 
Leila  B.  Lynch.  Weiner. 

CALIFORNIA 

M3nlle  E.  Vance,  Portola. 
Mat  Alfred  Schaeffer,  Vernalls. 

jCOLORADO 

Joseph  A.  Pfost.  Arapahoe. 
Charles  H.  Rash.  Dolores. 
John  T.  Adkins,  Holly. 
George  H.  Duke.  Jr.,  Hotchkiss. 
deatus  G.  Marshall.  Pagosa  Springs. 
Mary  E.  Dermody,  Strasburg. 

DELAWARE 

Charles  J.  Dougherty,  New  Castle. 

FLORIDA 

Prank  W.  Dole.  Fellsmere. 
Rubye  C.  Farmer.  Holly  Hill.  , 
Lynn  W.  Bloom.  Lakeland. 
Charlie  B.  Goodman,  Shamrock. 
Montrose  W.  Neeley.  Wabasso. 

GEORGIA 

John  Prank  ChappeU.  Americus. 
John  H.  Jones,  Fort  Valley. 
Lessie  F.  Gray,  Graymont. 
Edward  A.  Bamett,  Leary. 
George  S.  Thompson,  Odum. 
Watson  K.  Bargeron,  Sardis. 
Daniel  M.  Proctor,  Woodbine. 

IDAHO 

Alvin  L.  Funk.  Aberdeen. 
Arvene  J.  Boyle.  Blackfoot. 
Parley  Rigby,  Idaho  Falls. 

ILLINOIS 

George  A.  Porter.  Alexis. 
Leonora  C.  Rentschler,  Chestnut 
Ben  Bramlett,  Enfield. 
Howard  M.  Peaster.  Hillsdale. 
Gertrude  G.  Schrader,  Leland. 
Jane  M.  Dorfler.  Mundelein. 
Irwin  Knudson,  Newark. 
Robert  J.  White,  New  Berlin. 
William  K.  Lyon,  Niles  Center. 
Mary  Bellert  Corson,  Northbrook. 
William  H.  Woodard.  North  Chicago. 
Mansford  W.  Blackard,  Omaha. 
Lena  Maude  McBride,  Pawpaw. 
Edna  O.  Trumbull.  River  Grove. 
Parke  Bumham,  UUin. 
Agnes  Clifford.  Venice. 
Irma  M.  Clark,  Victoria. 
Herbert  L.  O'Connell,  Wilmette. 
John  R.  King.  Winchester. 
Grover  Cleveland  Thornton,  Worden. 


August  4 


IN1IIAMA 

Joseph  A.  McComiick,  An  bia. 
Ira  O.  Davis.  Anderson.    J 
Samuel  O.  McCarty.  Carthage. 
QiUtman  J.  Van  Laninghaln,  POrtvllle. 
Ada  R.  Wilson.  Galveston. 
Lee  Fattic.  Middletown. 
Henry  T.  Cain,  Remingtoi.. 
Carl  P.  Bardonner.  Reyno  ds. 
Cova  H.  Wetzel,  Rockporl. 
Thomas  J.  Conley,  Rome  Uity. 
Prank  L.  Hand,  Royal  Cei  ter. 
Leo  Bertram  Whitehead.  1  Syracuse. 
Orel  R.  Small,  Walton. 

:owA 

Willis  C.  Hussey.  Albert  C  ity. 

Nels  A.  Christensen,  Alta, 

Julia  E.  Dean,  Blanchard 

Jens  P.  Jensen,  Bode. 

John  H.  Schulte,  Breda. 

James  S.  Walton.  Clearflf  Id. 

Robert  H.  Stoneking,  Cus  ling. 

Ralph  Schroeder,  Dysart. 

Walter  R.  Price,  Earlham 

Ralph  A.  Kelley,  Early. 

Ida  Belle  Stokes.  Emersoi  i. 

John  O.  Bussard.  Essex. 

Hans  P.  Hansen,  Jr.,  Ex  ra. 

Jacob  S.  Porgrave,  Parmington. 

Eugene  C.  Dodds,  Fontaielle. 

Mary  G.  Thompson,  Graad  Junction. 

Alice  F.  Pogarty,  Irwin. 

Wallace  W.  Farmer,  Kelerton. 

John  E.  Leinen,  Keota. 

Prank  F.  Konrad,  Laconi. 

Arthur  G.  Buchanan,  Liine  Spring, 

Avis  Monette  Pox.  Little  Sioux. 

William  P.  Gaddis,  Lovil  a. 

John  E.  Amdor,  Massena . 

Gay  S.  Morgan,  Milton. 

Patrick  H.  English.  Monc  na. 

Darrell  C.  Laurenson,  M  jorhead- 

Opal  H.  Wallace,  New  I^  arkst. 

Gladys  M.  Heiland.  Panira. 

John  R.  Strickland,  Par!  :ersburg, 

Francis  W.  Aubry,  Perry 

Charles  A^  Alter,  Persia. 

Charles  B.  Chapman,  Piescott. 

Nora  E.  Knapp,  Quimby. 

Clarence  J.  Bunkers,  Rcmsen. 

George  S.  Peters,  Renwifk. 

Harve  E.  Munson,  Rippfy. 

Henry-  M.  Michsielson,  S  ergeant  Bluff. 

Clara  L.  Chansky,  Solon. 

Hazel  O.  Graves,  Stantcn. 

Marie  Eilers,  Steamboat  lock. 

Porter  V.  Hall,  Union. 

John  F.  2iimpfer,  Walk(  r. 

Mack  C.  DeLong,  Washington. 

Olive  A.  Burrows,  Wilton  Junction. 

K  ENTirCKY 

Ben  P.  Edrington,   Bar(  [well. 

George  Baxter  Ramsey,  pawson  Springs. 

Maria  T.  Pish,  Prankf(lrt. 

Ernest  Meek,  Paints ville. 

John  A.  McCord,  Pinevi  le. 

Clinton  F.  Cleek,  WaltcQ. 


Ward  P.  Snow,  Blue  Hll. 
Hubert  A-  Nevers,  Patt<n. 


MAINI 
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Harold  A.  Harrington,  GraniteviUe. 

Edmund  C.  Tyler.  Great  Harrington. 

George  L.  Magner,  Hingham. 

John  F.  Mack.  Hou&atonic. 

Carl  E.  Brown,  Lunenburg. 

Alice  E.  Roberta,  Nantucket. 

Peter  Victor  Casavant,  Natick. 

Annie  E.  Gallagher,  North  Wilmington. 

Dennis  P.  Sweeney,  Pittsfield. 

Katharine  P.  Rafferty,  Rowley. 

John  P.  Finn,  Stoughton. 

Frank  J.  Lucey,  Wenliam. 

James  F.  Healy,  Worcester. 

MICHIGAM 

Mabel  A.  Amspoker.  Ashley. 
Francis  W.  Jewell,  Elberta. 
Natalie  G.  Marker,  Elk  Rapids. 
David  G.  Bernard,  Hale. 
Samuel  B.  Pizer,  Harrisville. 
Etta  V.  Schram,  Lincoln. 
Edgar  S.  Allen,  Mancelona. 
Thomas  Edward  Shine,  Port  Austin. 
Archie  M.  Stinchcomb,  Sunfleld. 
Edward  N.  Moroney,  Trenton. 
^Michael  A.  Maher,  Vermontville. 

xassouRi 
Bemice  P.  Degginger,  Albany. 
Thomas  Wert  Gwaltney,  Charleston. 
Charles  Gentry,  Houston. 
Leslie  L.  Travis,  Joplin. 
Myrtle  P.  Chastain,  Koshkonong. 
Gerald  R.  Cooper,  Laredo. 
Sam  G.  Downing,  Maiden. 
Marion  W.  Stauffer.  Maryv-ille. 
Pleas  M.  Malcolm,  Sikeston. 
Edith  E.  HighfiU,  Thayer. 
Summerfleld  Jones,  West  Plains. 

NEBRASKA 

Ralph  L.  Ferris,  Boelus. 
John  L.  Delong,  Bushnell. 
William  E.  McCaulley,  Chappell. 
Harold  Hald,  Dannebrog. 
Cecil  Brvmdige,  Litchfield. 
James  A.  Dunlay,  Orleans. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Vincent  P.  Brine,  Amherst. 

NEW  JERSEY 

S.  Russell  Himt.  Delanco. 
Leroy  Jeffries.  Ocean  City. 
Edward  R.  Smith.  Pitman. 
Martin  P.  Gettings.  Rahway. 
Alexander  W.  McNeill,  Ridgewood. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Elzie  L.  Wells.  Deming. 

NEW  YORK 

Preida  L.  Brickner,  Bolton  Landing. 
George  W.  Caldwell,  Lake  George. 
Earl  P.  Sebald,  Lake  Luzerne. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Willie  S.  Hogan,  Chapel  Hill. 
John  W.  Mosteller,  Cherryville. 
Henry  A.  McNeely,  China  Grove. 
Robert  H.  Edwards.  Goldsboro. 
Robert  G.  Creech,  La  Grange. 
Luther  M.  Carlton.  Roxboro. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Herman  A.  Borcherding,  New  England. 


OHIO 

Florent  G.  Orr.  Basil. 
Clarence  T.  Zwlckel.  Bremen. 
Worthy  A.  Circle.  Springfield. 

OKLAHOMA 

Helen  A.  Coulter,  Wakita. 
Robert  D,  Taylor,  Webb  City. 

ORECOH 

Viva  R.  Todd.  Cloverdale. 
George  E.  Travis,  St.  Benedict. 
Harry  M.  Stewart,  Springfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Emma  V.  Brown.  Avella. 
Howard  Walter  Stough,  Grapeville. 
Robert  E.  Holland,  Kane. 
William  E.  Rutter,  Kinzers. 
John  K.  Newcomer.  McClellandtown. 
Edward  P.  Januszewski,  Monessen. 
Stanley  B.  Janowski.  Nanticoke. 
Sara  S.  Brcadbelt,  Newtown  Square. 
Vera  C.  Remaley.  Penn. 
Karl  Smith,  Sharpsville. 
Catherine  V.  Lybarger,  Vintondale. 
George  J.  Moses,  West  Chester. 

PITERTO  Rico 

Juan  Aparicio  Rivera,  Adjuntas. 
Alfredo  P.  Irizarry.  Cabo  Rojo. 
Francisco  R.  Fernandez.  Guayama. 
Eduvigis  de  la  Rosa.  Isabela. 
Ricardo  Mendez.  Jr.,  Lares. 
Antonio  Godlnez,  Rio  Pledras. 

TENNESSEE 

Mary  Amelia  Slack  Copenhaver,  Bristol 
Miss  Willie  Ozelle  Barnes,  Cowan. 
Nell  I.  Griffith,  Vonore. 

TEXAS 

Richard  T.  Rleger,  Decatur. 
Earl  D.  Massey.  Killeen. 
Mary  A.  Hogan.  Pharr. 

wiscoNsnr 
Grant  E.  Denison.  Carroll viUe. 
John  T.  Murphy,  Delavan. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  4,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Ounton  Temple 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington.  D.  C,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  with  bowed  heads  and  imcov- 
ered  hearts  we  come  into  Thy  presence.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  revelation  which  Thou  hast  m&de  of  Thyself  as  a 
prayer-answering  Ckxi,  and  that  our  ceaseless  needs  do  not 
exhaust  Thy  patience. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  more  sensitive  to  Thee  and  the 
great  spiritual  realities,  for  Thou  art  the  light  of  the  hearts 
that  know  Thee,  the  life  of  the  souls  that  love  Thee,  and 
the  strength  of  the  minds  that  seek  Thee;  from  whom  to 
turn  away  is  to  fall,  but  in  whom  to  abide  is  to  stand  fast 
forever. 

Wilt  Thou  also  make  us  more  tender  in  our  relationship 
to  our  fellow  men.  FUl  us  with  a  capacity  and  a  longing 
to  enter,  sjinpathetically  and  helpfully,  into  the  experiences 
and  needs  of  our  countrymen  and  mankind  everywhere. 
O  God,  what  are  we  here  for  if  not  to  make  life  less 
diflacult  for  one  another  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

Hear  our  prayer  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Burden  Bearer 
who  went  about  doing  good.    Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Frazier.  its  legislative 
clerk  annoimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  biUs  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 

following  titles:  «    .  ,.    «         ^  t, 

H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Furst  Lt.  Samuel  E. 

Williams:  ,      «   „.  . 

H  R  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Rismger; 
H.R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LucUe  Snider  and 

CUff  Snider,  Jr.;  .     ,  „       , 

H.  R.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Malles.  Jr.; 
H.R. 2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachie; 
h!  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T. 

Combs;  ,  „    ._ 

H.R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 
H  R.  3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 

construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  The 

Dalles.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 
H.R. 3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Fiske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Stephen ville  Hospital.  Stephenville.  Tex.; 

H.  R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  reUef   of  the  Columbus  Iron 
TJVorks  Co  ' 

H.  R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams : 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.R. 3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 

H.  R.  4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.  R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press; 

H.  R.  4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co.; 

H.R. 4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey.  John 
J.  Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath.  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Ed- 
ward A.  Morash,  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz; 

H.R. 4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald; 

H.R. 4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe; 

H.R. 4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 

H.R. 4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 

H.R.  4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.  of  Toledo.  Ohio; 

H.R.4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  P.  Gubrud; 

H.  R.  4725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  L.  RuU ; 

H.R. 4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 

H.R. 4831.  An  act" authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Menominee  General  Council,  members 
of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  official  delegates  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.R. 4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman; 

H.R. 4885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Harwcod; 

H.  R.  4S65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker; 

H.  R.  5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.  R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil ; 

H.R. 5333.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30,  1924; 

H.  R.  5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 


H.R.  5348. 
H.  R. 5350. 
A.  Stanford, 
H.  R.  5383. 
H.R.  5491. 
H.  R. 5557 
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le  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman; 
e  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Enuna  J. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
and  Fire  Association  of  PhUadelphia; 
An  act  for  th;  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 
An  act  to  pa'    salary  of  Ruth  Domsife; 
An  act  for  th«  relief  of  V.  H.  Scheuring.  Elmer 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Pahe;  ; 

H.  R.  5607.  An  act  for  t  le  reUef  of  George  A.  MefTan, 
United  States  marshal,  dis  rict  of  Idaho; 

H.R.  5698.  An  act  for  th;  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.; 
H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session,  au  act  for  the  reUef  of  D.  E. 

Sweinhart;  ^  ^ 

H.R.  5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 
H.  R.  5845.  An  act  to  pr  )vide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  tt  e  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach,  ^  ew  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5857.  An   act   to   a  nend  Private   Act  No.   286,   ap- 
proved June   18,   1934,  en  itled  "An  act  for  the  relief   of 
Carleton-Mace  Engineering  Corporation"; 
H.R. 5894.  An  act  for  th;  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett; 
H.R.  5895.  An  act  for  this  relief  of  James  D.  Larry,  Sr.; 
H.R. 5923.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger,  as 
legal  representative  of  the  (estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor; 

H.  R.  5931.  An  act  for 

H.  R.  5951.  An  act  for  t 

HaU; 

H.R. 5953.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 

H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  an  end  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  o  )nstruction  of  certain  bridges  and 

to  extend  the  times  for  cc  mmencing  and/or  completing  the 

construction  of  other  bricges  over  the  navigable  waters  of 

the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  August 

30.  1935; 

H.  R.  6021.  An  act  to  re]  leal  the  minimum-price  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohi( ,  old  post-office  building  and  site; 
H.  R.  6037.  An  act  to  an  end  section  194  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  codify,  revise,  ind  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States."  approved  Vlarch  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  L.  1088) : 
H.R.  6271.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railw  ly  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge  or 
two  separate  bridges  across  the  Coltunbia  River,  at  or  near 
Kettle  Falls,  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6362.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden,  Essie  Burton,  leatrice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb,  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant,  iJallie  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Mare  t,  Josie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phillips,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva 
Surrett.  and  Shelley  Tuner; 

H.R.  6441.  An  act  aut  lorizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis, 
state  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Mississi  3pi  River  near  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.; 

H.  R.  6490.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk,  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  P.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer,  Division  of  Disburi  ement.  Treasury  Department; 

H.  R.  6491.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 
Simeon  F.  Felarca; 

H.  R.  6492.  An  act  for  t  le  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural  re- 
habilitation supervisor,  I  arm  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.; 

H.  R.  6662.  An  act  gran  ;ing  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridg(  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Harris  Durg,  Pa.; 

H.  R.  6728.  An  act  for  t  le  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  receiver 

for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation; 

H.R.  6805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 

H.  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsj  Ivania  to  reconstruct,  maintain,  and 

operate  a  free  highway  bi  idge  across  the  Susquehanna  River, 
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from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  covmty  of  Luzerne,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  Township,  covmty  of 
liuzeme.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 

H.  R.  6963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 
^H.  R.  7049.  An   act  for   the   relief  of   John   L.   Sxmimers. 
former  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  7096.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  form  of 
government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; 

H.  R.  7262.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B.  Fleming. 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  raUroad 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Randolph.  Mo.; 

H.  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  46,  approved  August  9.  1935,  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  extend  to  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute  an  invitation  to  hold  its  twenty-fourth 
session  in  the  United  States  in  1939";  and 

H.  J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  dissolve  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Bu  Iding  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  engi- 
neers and  economists  for  consultation  purposes  on  important 
reclamation  work,"  approved  February  28.  1929  (45  Stat. 
140S) : 

S.  2G26.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1936  (49  Stat. 
2041),  providing  for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of 
the  bIuc  Ridge  Parkway,  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.J. Res. 66.  Joint  resolution  making  provisions  for  the  re- 
fund of  the  processing  tax  on  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  by 
the  raisers  and  producers  who  in  fact  bore  all  or  part  of  the 
burden  of  such  tax;  and 

S.J. Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concuirence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R. 3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dispose  of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the 
future  needs  of  interoceanic  shipping; 
H.  R.  5515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver; 
H.R.  5835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  Amer- 
ican republics; 

H.R.  6259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins: 
H.  R.  6S08.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MatUda  Lamed  Bouck; 
H.  R.  6898.  An  act  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Cinl  War;  and 

H.R. 7132.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  b  Improvement  Co.," 
approved  May  21.  1934. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  pubUc  park  and  recreaUonal  site  and  other 
public  purposes; 
B.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L.  Kee; 


S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  H.  Rosa;  and 
S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair,  O.  F.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had 
appointed  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Radcufte.  and  Mr.  BABBotm  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Virginia  (Merri- 
mac) -Monitor  Commission,  under  authority  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  32,  agreed  to  August  2,  1939. 

H.  NEWUN  MEGILL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the 
following  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

OmCT   OF  THE  CLEUC 

Hotj5:e  or  Repibbentativss, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  Augtist  4.  1939. 
The  Honorable  William  B.  Bankhead, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives . 
Sib:  Desiring  to  be  temporarily  absent  from  my  oCBcc.  I  hereby 
designate  Mr.  H.  NewUn  Meglll.  an  official  tn  my  office,  to  sign  any 
and  aU  pajjers  for  me  which  he  would  be  authorized  to  elgn  by 
virtue  of  this  designation  and  of  clause  4.  rule  HI.  of  the  House. 
Respectfiilly  yours, 

SOTTTH   TETMBLB. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  unanimous- 
consent  requests  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report  the  first  xmanl- 
mous-consent  request.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ratbxjrn  asks  unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress,  the 
Speaker  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  commissions  and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

UENERAL    PERMISSION    TO    REVISE    AND    EXTEND    REMARKS    IN    THE 

RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  second  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ratbuen  asks  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege  until  the  last  edition  authorized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  Is  published  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Congkessional  Rscoro,  on  more 
than  one  subject  If  they  so  desire,  end  may  also  Include  therein 
such  short  quotations  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
■uch  extensions  of  remarks,  but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
think  if  the  majority  leader  would  look  at  the  Record  for  tiie 
last  2  or  3  weeks  he  would  notice  that  it  is  probably  the  largest 
record  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years.    It  is  certainly 
the  largest  I  have  seen  published  in  the  9  years  I  have  heen  in 
Congress.    If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  Record,  that  is  a  responsibility  of  the  majority  leader 
smd,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  broad 
unanimous-consent  request.    While  I  realize  that  I  have 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  been  anxious  to  work  with  the 
majority  leader  whenever  it  has  seemed  proper  for  me  to  do 
so,  but  there  is  so  much  of  this  legislation  and  so  many  things 
included  I  just  could  not  stand  for  it,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  had  to  object  to  a  lot  of  It.    As  to 
this  imanimous-consent  request  I  presume  that  many  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  insert  things  in  the  Record  and  as  lon« 
as  it  pertains  to  Congress  and  the  things  that  are  transpiring 
in  Congress,  I  think  they  should  have  that  right,  but  when 
they  go  far  afield  and  put  in  things  that  pertain  to  their  own 
districts  and  pertain  to  the  States,  I  question  sometimes 
whether  it  is  not  a  pretty  broad  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  it  does  not  go  far  afield  at  all. 
It  allows  only  those  things  that  pertain  to  an  explanation  of 
what  the  Member  wants  to  get  in  the  Record  so  that  It  may 
be  imderstood. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    If  this  request  is  granted,  when  will  It 

become  operative?  ^.  .  ^„ 

Mr  RAYBURN.  It  becomes  operative  immediately. 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield?  I  make  this  reservation  to 
make  certain  that  the  gentleman  does  not  intend  by  this 
request  that  any  Member  can  include  in  his  remarks  or 
extension  of  remarks  quotations  from  any  reports  that  are  in 
controversy.  I  have  in  mind  a  matter  that  came  up  the 
other  day  in  connection  with  some  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath].  If  it  is  understood  that 
Quotations  from  reports  of  committees  of  Congress  shall  be 
from  such  reports  only  as  have  been  submitted  officially  and 
printed  as  documents  by  order  of  the  House  or  Congress,  by 
law  or  pursuant  to  the  nUes  of  the  House,  may  be  mcluded 
in  such  extensions.  I  would  have  no  objection;  otherwise 
I  would  have  to  object.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  do  not 
object  to  an  ordinary  resolution. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    And  to  explain  his  position  on  any  mat- 
ter.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    The  request  is  too  broad  in  this  respect: 
The  request  submitted  wovUd  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath!  to  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
controversial  parts  of  a  report  that  has  not  yet  been  signed 
by  the  members  of  his  committee  now  out  of  existence,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  its  never  being  signed  because 
of  libel  in  it  and  other  matters.    The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois did  include  in  his  remarks  a  few  days  ago  under  a 
privilege  to  revise  and  extend,  but  not  under  a  privilege  to 
extend  and  revise  to  Include  extraneous  matter,  a  long  col- 
nmn  from  the  so-called  Sabath  report. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  CHURCH.    UnUl  there  is  a  definite  understanding 
and  agreement  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  inclined  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members  that  this  unanimous-consent  request 
speaks  for  itself  and  it  is  not  up  to  the  majority  leader  or 
the  Chair  to  Interpret  the  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  request  is  amended 
or  changed,  I  object. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Crowther.  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  remarks  by  publishing  an  article  by  Millard  E. 
Brown. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UNTTED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  RECORD 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R.  4108)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  United  States  Employment  Service 
records,  files,  and  property  in  local  offices  to  the  States,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "Secretary  of  Labor"  and  Insert  "Federal 
Secxirlty  Administrator." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  concurring  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  concurred  in  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GOODS  PRODUCED  IN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PRISONS 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59. 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  amount  and  value  of  all  goods  produced  in  State 
and  Federal  prisons,  and  consider  the  same. 


th> 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
unanimous  consent  for 
Joint  Resolution  59.  which 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo\»^ 


ge  atlewoman  from  New  Jersey  asks 
present  consideration  of  House 
the  Clerk  wiU  report. 


Resolved,  etc..  That  for  the 
the  Congress  regarding  the 
Federal  prisons,  the  Bureau 
Department  of  Labor  is  aut 
tion  concerning  the  amount 
State  and  Federal  prisons,  shcjwing 
of  goods  produced  under 
and  piece-price  systems. 

For  the  purpose  of  making 
to  be  appropriated,  from  any 
appropriated,   the   sum   of   t 
Statistics  is  directed  to  subi|ilt 
before  May  1.  1940. 


.^  purpose  of  furnishing  Information  to 

at  lount  of  goods  produced  in  State  and 

Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 

auth(i-ized  and  directed  to  collect  informal 

and  value  cf  all  goods  produced  in 

ng  separately  the  amount  and  value 

State-use.  State-account,  contract. 


tte 


this  study,  there  is  hereby  authorized 

money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

$^0,000.    The   Commissioner   of   Labor 

the  report  to  the  Congress  on  or 


With  the  following 
Line  7,  after  the  word 


comJnittee  amendment: 
"thel',  insert  "character,  kind,  type." 


LaDOr 


nf  <  rmation 


Massa(  husetts 


iis> 


fram 


The  SPEAKER. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of 
right  to  object.    Will  this 
of  the  Federal  Government 

Mrs.  NORTON.    There 
which  the  Secretary  of 
order  to  collect  this  1 
to  determine  the  amount 
competition  with  industri 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massichu 
way  of  collecting  this  i 
Mrs.  NORTON.     That 
Mr.  MARTIN  of 
Labor  in  accord  with  thi 
Mrs.  NORTON.    It  is 
mittee. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker 
ask  the  gentlewoman 
Central  Statistical  Board 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
think  the  gentlewoman  f  om 
this  will  be  duplication  ol 
woman  state  whether 
proper  set-up  to  get  this 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  simjjly 
resolution  would  enable 
up-to-date  information 
goods  produced  in  State 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr. 
was  set  up  3   or   4 
make  that  very  inquiry, 
member  of  that  Board, 
of  Labor  should  go  into 
set  up  to  find  that 

Mrs.  NORTON.    This 
Secretary  of  Labor.    Th; 
this  bill  enacted  into  \si\' 

Mr.  RICH.    The  Secretary 
Board  and  that  is  wher( 
tion.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ind 
Spea  :er 
years 


August  4 


Is  thefe  objection? 
Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
entail  any  expense  upon  the  part 

is  included  a  small  appropriation 

believes  absolutely  necessary  in 

infoniation,  which  seems  very  Important 

and  value  of  prison-made  goods  in 


setts.    And  there  is  no  other 
? 

my  understanding. 

Is  the  full  Committee  on 


unanimous  rep>ort  from  the  com- 


the 


tie 
(in 


I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  to 
New  Jersey  a  question.     The 
hich  was  established,  and  of  which 
a  member,  gathers  all  this  data.    I 
New  Jersey  will  recognize  that 
work.    If  it  is  not,  will  the  gentle- 
Central  Statistical  Board  is  the 
information? 

say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 

Dep£:rtment  of  Labor  to  procure 

the  amount,  kind,  and  type  of 

Federal  prisons. 

the  Central  Statistical  Board 

ago  by  this  administration   to 

and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  a 

do  not  think  that  the  Department 

his  when  we  have  a  board  already 


infon  nation. 


s  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  desires  to  get 

of  Labor  is  a  member  of  that 
she  should  go  to  get  the  informa- 


obj  3Ct 
BOUNDARY   BETWEEN    STATES   OF   IOWA    AND   MISSOURI 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  W  issouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  fr(  m  the  Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181.  giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State;  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  establishing 
a  boundary  between  said  States  and  consider  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  i^lerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foll(  ws: 

Senate    Tolnt  Resolution  181 

Whereas  under  date  of  lecember  13,  1937,  the  State  of  Missouri 
commenced  suit  against  th  e  State  of  Iowa  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  tie  purpose  cf  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  the  county  ol  Clark  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
county  of  Lee  in  the  State  jf  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  by  stipulation  ;  iled  in  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  projosed  that  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  and 
the  Legislature  of  Missouil  pass  like  bills,  the  State  of  Missouri 
waiving  and  relinquishing  to  the  State  of  Iowa  aU  Jurisdiction  to 
lands  lying  north  and  eas ;  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  now  In  the 
county  of  Clark,  State  of  Uissourl.  and  the  State  of  Iowa  waiving 
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and  relinquishing  to  the  State  of  Missouri  all  lands  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  now  In  the  county  of  Lee,  State 
of  Iowa,  and  that  said  acts  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  Its  approval:  and 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  said  stipulation,  the  Forty-eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  did  at  such  session  pass  such 
act,  this  act  being  known  and  designated  as  House  File  No.  651, 
Acts  of  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  John  R.  Irwin,  speaker  of  the  house;  Bourke  B. 
Hlckenlooper.  president  of  the  senate;  and  the  signature  and  ap- 
proval of  George  A.  Wilson,  Governor  of  Iowa,  under  date  of  April 
18,  1939,  said  act  being  thereupon  properly  published  and  becom- 
ing law  imder  date  of  AprU  23,  1939;  and 

Whereas  paid  act  provided  In  substance  that  the  Des  Moines 
River  In  its  present  course  as  heretofore  declared  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  and  remain  the  true  boundary  line 
between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  SUte  of  Iowa;  that  the 
State  of  Iowa  relinquishes  all  jurisdiction  to  all  lands  In  Lee 
County  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  being  south 
and  east  of  the  east  and  west  boundary  line  between  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  that  the  effective  date  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Jurisdiction  shall  be  as  of  midnight  of  the  31st  day  of 
December  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approving 
the  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  stipulation  as  aforesaid,  the  Sixtieth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mlssovirl  did.  at  such  session, 
pass  a  like  act,  this  act  being  known  and  designated  as  senate  blU 
350  of  the  acts  of  the  Sixtieth  General  Assembly  cf  Missoiirl  and 
bearing  the  signature  and  approval  of  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  Governor  of 
Missouri,  under  date  of  June  16.  1939;  and 

Whereas  said  act  provides  in  substance  that  the  Des  Moines 
River  shall  be  the  true  boundary  line  as  between  Ml-ssouri  and 
loMrn;  that  the  State  of  Missouri  relinquishes  all  Jurisdiction  to  all 
lands  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  relinquishment  of  Jtirisdiction  over  the  land 
herein  described  shall  be  as  of  midnight  of  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approving  the 
relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  the  said  acts  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  consti- 
tute an  agreement  between  said  States  establishing  a  boundary 
between  said  States:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby  given 
to  such  agreement  and  to  the  establishment  of  such  boundary; 
and  said  acts  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  hereby 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

ADDITIONAL    CLERICAL    SERVICE    IN    THE    ENROLLING    ROOM 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  House 
Resolution  293.  a  resolution  usually  presented  at  this  stage 
of  the  session,  and  ask  its  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House   Resolution   293 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
present  session  not  to  exceed  $200  for  additional  clerical  services 
lu  the  enrolling  room. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS    THE    HOTTSE 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  a  few  moments  ago  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Church,  rose  I  think  for  the  fourth  time  objecting  to  the 
extension  of  remarks  because  I  might  insert  something 
from  a  report  which,  for  technical  reasons,  has  not  been 
filed.  I  want  to  assvire  you  I  can  say  much  more  without 
fear  of  libel  than  the  report  contains,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  why  he  is  so  afraid  that  the  report  should  be  published. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  publish  it  and  people  should  know  what 
the  facts  were. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

IJiT.  SABATH.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  other  members  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  are  willing  to  sign  that  report,  that  would  be 


another  matter;  but  up  to  the  present  time  not  one  member 
of  that  committee  other  t^fl^"  yourself  has  been  willing  to 
sign  it. 

Mr.  SABATH.    The  gentleman  is  in  error  again. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

COPIES  OP  HEARINGS   ON  THE  KEDTRALITY  LAW 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  •  the  Committee  on 
Printing  I  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1454)  favorably,  without 
amendment,  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  2S8)  authorizing 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  printed  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  present  neutrality  law  and  related  legislation  affect- 
ing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  i 

Hoxise  Resolution  288 

Resolved,  That,  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of 
the  Printing  Act,  approved  March  1,  1907.  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  be.  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  have  printed  for  it*  use  900  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  before  said  committee  during  the  current 
session  on  bills  and  resolutions  "Proposing  amendments  to  the 
present  neutrality  law  and  related  legislation  affecting  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  ON  THE  CANAL  ZONK 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5129)  authoriz- 
ing and  providing  for  the  construction  of  additional  facihties 
on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purposes  of  more  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for  increas- 
ing its  capacity  for  the  future  needs  of  interoceanlc  shipping 
with  Senate  ^amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. I 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  6,  after  "purpoee".  Insert  "Provided,  however.  That 
all  new  personnel  In  such  constnictlon  work  occupying  skilled, 
technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  positions  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Page  2.  ime  6,  after  -Provided".  Uuert  "further." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from  Virginia? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  it,  this  amendment  pro- 
ceeds along  the  line  of  the  Schafer  and  Stames  amend- 
ments, for  which  there  was  so  much  support  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BLAND.  It  proceeds  along  the  line  of  the  Starnes 
amendment.  The  Schafer  amendment  would  have  extended 
it  a  great  deal  further  and  would  have  involved  a  very 
serious  question  on  all  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    This  applies  to  what? 

Mr.  BLAND.  Supervisory,  technical,  engineering,  and 
positions  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  the  Starnes  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
amendment  and  I  am  glad  to  support  It. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Reserving  the  right  to  objept,  I  did  not 
hear  the  request  cf  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
Stames  amendment,  offered  in  the  House,  which  provides 
that  all  new  personnel  in  such  c(xistruction  work,  skilled. 
technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  positions 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  My  understanding 
Is  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  labor  representatives. 

Mr.  SABATH.  That  will  eliminate  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  BLAND.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  we 
have  11,000.000  unemployed  people  in  America.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  employ 
a  few  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  on  relief  t 
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Mr.  BLAND.  I  wish  it  were  true,  but  conditions  are  such 
as  to  housing  and  health  facilities,  and  so  forth,  that  I 
would  be  very  much  afraid  to  go  farther  than  this  at  this 
time.    I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PLATA  DE  FLOR  LAND  it  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  7132)  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flor 
Land  &  Improvement  Co.."  approved  May  21,  1934,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  11.  after  "amended"  Insert  "Provided,  That  ruch 
evidence  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  any  objection  that  the  United 
States  may  interpose  as  to  relevancy,  materiality,  or  competency 
other  than  the  objection  of  the  witnesses  not  being  produced  In 
person." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION    or    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Anderson  of  Missouri  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

EPES    TRANSPORTATION    CORPORATION 

Mr.  DREWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1042)  for  the 
relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation  Corporation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.    The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Epes  Transportation  Corporation,  of 
Virginia,  the  sum  of  $is.537.95.  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  cf 
stjch  corporation  against  the  United  States,  such  sum  representing 
taxes  (With  interest  and  penalty)  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
such  corporation  on  account  of  certain  cigarettes  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts which  were  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouse  in  Winston- 
Balem.  N.  C.  by  such  corporation  for  export  to  foreign  consignees, 
but  which  were  not  exported  due  to  the  fact  that  such  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  products  were  stolen  from  the  truclcs  of  such  corpora- 
tion en  route  to  the  Intended  exportation  point:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
agents,  attorney  or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  said  claim.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent 
or  agents,  attcmey  or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or  re- 
ceive any  sum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  cf 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  comtnlttee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  the  wcrd  "point",  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  and  insert  "That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
fixl.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


Mr.  FAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  1 
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EXTENSICN   OP   REM.\RKS 


ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 


In  the  Record  an  editorial  f i  om  the  New  York  Post. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  jobjection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CLOSER  RELATIONSHIP  BETJWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speal;er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  tab  e  the  bill  (H.  R.  5835)  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  render  closer  and  more  effective  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Anerican  republics,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senat;  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  14,  after  "meetln  ;s",  insert  "within  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther;  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York! 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  w  is  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 


;er,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 

of  the  bill  (S.  2654)  to  amend 

of    the    Bankruptcy    Act.    as 

pay^ient  of  preferred  claims.    This 

ed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 

personal  injury  of  employees  of 

provides  that  these  claims  shall 

expenses  of  the  railroads.    The  bill  has 
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Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Spea 
the  immediate  consideratioji 
subsection    (n),    section 
amended,  concerning 
bill  was  unanimously  repor 
tee.    It  concerns  claims  foi 
railroads  in  receivership, 
be  deemed  operating 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  thert; 
gentleman  from  New  York 

There   being   no 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tie  first  sentence  of  section  77,  sub- 
section   (n),    of    the    Bankru  3tcy    Act,    as    amended,    be    further 


( )f  the  bill. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 

objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(n)   In  proceedings  under 


court  of  the  United   States, 


this  section,  and  in  equity  receiver- 


ships of  railroad  corporations  now  or  hereafter  pending  in  any 


:laims  for  personal   injuries  to  em- 


ployees of  a  railroad  corporatli  in,  claims  of  personal  representatives 
of  deceased  employees  of  a  railroad  corporation,  arising  under 
State  or  Federal  laws,  and  (lalms  now  or  hereafter  payable  by 
sureties  upon  supersedeas,  a  speal,  attachment,  or  garnishment 
bonds,  executed  by  sureties  wl  :hout  security,  for  and  In  any  action 
against  such  railroad  corpora  :lon  or  trustees  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  brought  during  the  period  of  receivership  or  trust 
shall  be  preferred  and  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  such  railroad  cor- 
poration as  operating  expense;  of  such  railroad." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  an^  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  T 

TERM  OF  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT   COURT.   SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW   YORK.   AtI  POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.   Y. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideratio  i  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7294)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  terms  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  )f  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^e  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectiJ)n,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 


Be   it   CTiacted.   etc..  That 
United  States  for  the  Southerfa 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  su  ;h 
as  may  be  fixed  by  rule  of  such 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


Mr.  CELLER.    Mr 

the  immediate  consideratioii 
hibit  the  maintenance  of 


erms   of   the   District   Cotirt  of   the 
District  of  New  York  shall  be  held 
times,  not  less  than  once  a  year, 
court. 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
tlhie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
table. 


PROHIBITING       THE       MMNTEl  tANCE       OF       OFF-SHORE       GAMBLING 

ESTAl  ILISHMENTS 

Spea  cer 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 

of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7235)  to  pro- 

gimbling  establishments  within  the 
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admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  this  is  a  bill  on  which  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary held  hearings.  The  committee  is  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Dejwrtment  of 
Justice  and  other  departments  affected,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  enacted  as  an  emergency  measure 
at  this  time.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  he  is  entirely  correct.  The  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  State 
Department  have  all  cooperated  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  drawing  of  the  bill  and  have  urgently  asked 
its  passage. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHENER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  These  gambling  ships,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  right  in  my  front  yard,  off  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  They  are  defying  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Government;  they  are  def^nng  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment of  California;  they  are  defying  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
of  the  United  States,  the  attorney  general  of  California,  the 
district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County,  the  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County;  have  turned  hoses  on  the  officers  and  re- 
fused to  let  them  board  the  ship.  Many  people  have  just 
recently  been  violently  attacked  and  badly  beaten  by  strong- 
arm  men  on  these  ships.  Their  jaws  have  been  badly  broken, 
necessitating  weeks  of  hospitalization.  Two  people  have 
been  killed.  I  hope  this  House  will  help  us  by  passing  this 
bill  and  give  to  my  section  that  measure  of  the  protection 
they  themselves  would  like  to  have  in  their  respective  sec- 
tions or  districts. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  with  the  imderstanding 
that  under  this  procedure  I  may  have  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  would  be  entitled  to  that 
privilege. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Criminal  CkxSe  of  the  United  States 
be  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  287  the  foUowlng  section: 
"Sec.  287A.  Whoever,  upon  the  high  seas  or  on  any  other  waters 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  shall  set  up  or  keep  any  common  gaming  or  gambling 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  or  gambling,  including 
accepting,  recording,  or  registering  t>et8,  or  carrying  on  a  policy  or 
any  other  lottery,  or  playing  any  game  of  chance,  for  money  or 
other  thing  of  value;  or  whoever  sliall,  in  pursuance  of  any  such 
gambling  enterprise,  Induce,  entice,  solicit,  or  permit  any  person  to 
l)et  or  play  at  any  such  establishment,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  not  niore  than  2  years  or  a  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  simi  of  $10,000.  or  both.  Every  vessel 
or  floating  device  employed  in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Including  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  equipment, 
and  stores,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Unit€d  States  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings in  any  court  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawftil  to  operate  or  vise  any  vessel  for  the 
carriage  or  transportation,  or  for  any  part  of  the  carriage  cr  trans- 
portation, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  any  passengers,  for  hire 
or  otherwise,  between  any  point  or  place  within  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas  out  of  the  jiirisdictlon  of 
any  particular  State.  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel  used  in 
carrying  or  transporting  any  person  to  or  from  any  foreign  vessel 
In  case  of  any  emergency  involving  the  safety  or  protection  of  life 
or  property. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  BUthorlzed  to  pre- 
Bcrlbe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  2 
of  this  act.  For  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  act  or  of  any  nile  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  the 
owner  and  charterer  of  said  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  $200  for  each  passenger  carried  or  transported,  and  the 
master  or  other  person  In  charge  of  such  vessel  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  $300.  Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  vessel,  and 
proceedings  to  enforce  such  lien  may  be  brought  summarily  by  way 
of  libel  In  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof.    The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized  to  miti- 


gate or  remit  any  of  the  penalties  provided  by  tills  section  on  sudi 
terms  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sbc.  4.  As  used  in  this  act.  the  word  "veBsel"  shall  include  every 
kind  of  water  and  air  craft  cr  other  contrivance  used  or  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  water,  or  on  water 
and  in  the  air;  and  the  v/ords  "floating  device"  shall  mean  any  ship,  ^ 
boat,  barge,  or  other  water  craft  or  any  structiur  capable  of  float- 
ing on  the  water. 

S«c.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  take  away  or  Impair 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States  under  the  laws 
thereof. 

Sbc.  6.  The  term  "United  States"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  Include 
the  continental  United  States  and  the  Territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  Sutes,  other  than  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

With  the  following  committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "whoever",  strike  out  the  balance 
of  line  5.  aU  of  lines  6  and  7,  and  the  word  "gaming",  in  line  8, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"On  any  waters  with:n  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  State.s  and  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  at  any  particular 
State,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  on  board  any  vessel  xised  principally 
for  a  violation  of  any  provi&ion  hereinafter  set  out  and  belonging 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof 
or  any  corporation  created  by  or  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  shall  set  up 
or  operate  any  common  gaming." 

Page  2,  beginning  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "both",  strike  out 
the  balance  of  line  15  and  all  of  lines  16.  17,  18,  and  19. 

Page  2.  line  24,  strike  out  the  word  "foreign." 

Page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "States",  insert  the  following: 
"which  vessel  is  used  in  violation  of  section  1  herectf." 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  the  word  "foreign." 

The  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
^California  [Mr.  Geyer]  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  | 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows:  r 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Getek  of  California:  Page  1.  line  4. 
strike  out  "section"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sections." 

Page  2,  after  line  15,  insert: 

"Sec.  287B.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  trarsport  or  cause  to  be 
transported  In  interstate  or  forelen  commerce  any  roulette  wheel, 
gambling  outfit,  loaded  dice,  marked  cards,  or  any  machine,  ap- 
paratus, or  mechanical  device  designed  or  adapted  for  the  playing 
of  any  game  of  chance  for  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or 
whoever  shall  receive,  possess,  or  dispose  of  any  article  which  has 
been  transported  in  violation  of  this  section,  knowing  the  same 
to  have  been  so  transported,  shall  be  gtiilty  of  a  felony  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  As  used  In  this  section  the  .term  'Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'  means  conunerce  between  any  State, 
District,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  and  any 
place  outside  of  such  State.  District.  Territory,  or  possession." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. The  bill  under  consideration  concerns  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  6tat«s.  whereas  the 
amendment  deals  with  matters  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
transportation  or  carriage  of  so-called  roulette  wheels, 
marked  dice,  and  other  paraphernalia  used  in  games  of 
chance  across  State  borders.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  California  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my 
amendment  is  germane  because  it  has  to  do  vrtth  the  same 
general  subject  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  gambling. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  For  the  rea- 
son stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  llSi.  Ckller] 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

RK   H.  R.   7235 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prohibit 
gambling  establishments  within  the  adniiralty  and  maritime 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.       .  ! 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  present  time,  four  ships  are 
anchored  a  little  mare  than  3  miles  beyond  the  coast  at 
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California,  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  These  ships  are 
the  S.  S.  Rex.  the  S.  S.  Tango,  the  S.  S.  Showboat,  and  the 
6.  S.  Texas.  They  are  operated  by  four  distinct  corporations 
Incorporated  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  which,  apparently,  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  legalizes  gambling.  About 
100  "taxi"  motorboats  journey  to  and  from  these  ships 
from  the  wharf  at  Santa  Monica.  The  gamblers  in  control 
of  these  ships  hire  these  motorboats  to  convey  patrons  to 
said  ships  which  are  beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  such  "taxi"  service.  These  ships  are  maintained 
solely  for  gambling  purposes.  They  fly  the  American  flag. 
The  State  of  California  is  powerless  to  act  legally  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  confined  to  3  miles  from  the 
low-water  mark.  As  many  as  6.000  persons  board  each  of 
these  ships  of  a  Saturday  night,  a  total  of  24,000.  Hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  dollars  pass  hands. 

California  heretofore  passed  a  statute  making  it  a  criminal 
ofifense.  as  I  understand  it,  for  these  "taxi"  boats  to  ply 
their  trade.  The  highest  court  of  the  State  declared  this 
statute  unconstitutional  because  the  ultimate  destination  of 
these  boats  was  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit  and,  therefore,  out- 
side of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  California  now  appeals 
to  us  for  help. 

I  herewith  submit  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  imder  date  of  July  28,  1939,  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  California: 

Your  favorable  consideration  ol  gambllng-shlp  legislation  is 
earnestly  requested.  CalUomla  with  approximately  1,000  miles 
ol  shore  line  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  activities  of  such 
ships  which  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  nullify  the  State 
laws  against  lUegal  gambling.  By  anchoring  more  than  3  miles 
from  shore  they  create  Jurisdictional  as  well  as  practical  problems 
of  enforcement.  State  and  local  authorities  are  now  engaged  in 
attempting  to  overcome  these  difficulties  but  a  Federal  statute 
such  as  that  proposed  would  automatically  eliminate  the  source 
of  trouble.  Should  you  desire  Information  concerning  scope  of 
activities  or  any  other  assistance   this  office   will   gladly   comply. 

Eabl  WAivREN,  Attorney  General. 

Federal  action  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  prac- 
tices aboard  these  ships. 

The  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  high  seas  and  navigable 
waters  are  the  following: 
^^,  Article  I,  section  8: 

The    Congress    shall    have    power     •     •     • 
To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian   tribes; 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

Article  m,  section  2: 

The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  •  •  •  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  Jurisdiction. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  States, 
extends  only  as  far  as  the  so-called  3-mile  limit. 

Thus,  in  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  v.  Mellon  (262  U.  S.  100, 
122).  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

It  now  is  settled  la  the  United  States  and  recognized  elsewhere 
that  the  territory  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  includes  the  land 
areas  under  its  dominion  and  control,  the  ports,  harbors,  bays, 
and  other  enclosed  arms  of  the  sea  along  its  coast,  and  a  marginal 
belt  of  the  sea  extending  from  the  coast  line  outward  a  marine 
league,  or  3  geographic  miles. 

In  Murray  v.  HUdreth,  61  P.  (2d)  483.  484  (C.  C.  A.  5th) , 
the  court  stated: 

That  part  of  the  high  seas  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  is,  under  the  law  of  nations,  within  their  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction. 

In  Jessup  on  the  Law  of  Territorial  Waters  and  Maritime 
Jurisdiction  (p.  49),  which  is  the  leading  treatise  on  the 
subject,  there  is  found  the  following  statement: 

Like  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  stands  out  clearly  today 
as  a  champion  of  the  3-niile  limit. 

While  during  the  prohibition  era  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1924.  to  permit  searches  to  be  made  for 
prohibition  violations  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit,  the  posi- 
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and  miniature  horse  racing,  would  not  come  within  the  oper- 
ations of  the  bill.  The  wording  of  this  measure  has  been 
approved  by  the  association  of  legitimate  steamship  com- 
panies. 

We  preclude  Federal  authorities  from  acting  within  the 
confines  of  a  State,  that  is,  within  the  3-mile  limit.  We  want 
the  State  to  act  exclusively  within  such  3-mile  area.  This 
blD  empowers  the  Department  of  Justice  to  act  where  a 
a  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas,  that  is,  beyond  the  3-niile  limit. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  all  desirous  of  cleaning  up 
this  horrible  situation  and  ask  expeditious  action.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Coast  Guard  particularly  fear 
hampering  of  their  operations  by  these  ships. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Attorney  General  of  California 
has  sought  to  abate  the  operations  of  these  ships  even  be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit,  on  the  ground  that  the  effects  of  such 
operations  are  felt  within  the  3-mile  limit.  I  believe  he  is 
wrong  in  this  regard;  I  believe  he  has  no  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  the  3-mile  limit. 

I  am  informed  further  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  operators  of  these  ships  have  each  obtained  against 
each  other  orders  to  show  cause  in  the  State  courts  why 
each  side  should  not  be  restrained. 

I  urge  the  bill's  passage. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning, 
making  certain  observations  with  reference  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DempseyI? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  7389,  and  to  include  therein  a  short  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  August  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Michael  J.  Kennedy]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

sale    of    SURPLTTS     AGRICtrLTTTRAL    COMMODITIES 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
375,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ste.\gall1? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentleman  explain  this  joint  resolution  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
sale  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  This  is  the  situation:  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  sell  to  foreign  governments  175,000  bales  of 
surplus  cotton  now  being  carried  under  loans  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  deal  contemplates  full  value 
for  the  cotton,  except  that  storage  for  a  period  of  18  months 
will  be  borne  by  the  Corporation.  This  cotton  is  to  be  held 
for  a  period  of  5  years  unless  needed  for  war  purposes  by  the 
foreign  governments.    That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  drawn  after  the  pattern  of  legislation  passed  a 
day  or  two  ago  and  has  a  safeguarding  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  storage  of  cotton  exactly  like  that  included  in 
the  bill  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  under  con- 
tract with  Great  Britain  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  entered 
into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  bill 
comes  to  the  House  with  a  xmanimous  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  if  this  does  not  also  apply 
to  other  commodities  so  that  they  may  move? 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  does,  but  the  purpose  is  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  sale  of  175,000  bales  of  cotton  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SteagallI? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object  to  this  bill,  because 
I  personally  feel  that  anything  now  which  will  expedite  the 
movement  of  cotton,  fats,  and  oils  in  particular  into  the 
channels  of  consumption  is  something  we  can  support.  I 
feel  that  we  face  one  of  the  most  chaotic  conditions  so  far 
as  these  particular  commodities  are  concerned  that  has  ever 
been  found  in  this  country.  I  further  understand  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  chairman  the  other  day  to  the  effect  they  have  ample 
power  under  present  law.  will  proceed  to  effect  reasonable 
rates  on  these  various  commodities  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  heavily  interested,  so  that  reasonable  rates 
on  storage  and  insurance  will  be  granted  to  those  who  store 
these  commodities. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  committee.  We  all  should  understand  there  is  no  limi- 
tation of  time.  The  only  advantage  that  can  be  seen,  ap- 
parently, is  that  another  nation  might  get  free  18  months' 
storage.  The  limitation  is  that  they  shall  hold  It  for  5 
years  unless  an  emergency  arises,  but  if  an  emergency  did 
arise  immediately,  they  would  gain  on  the  matter  of  price 
and  18  month's  storage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Steag.^ll]? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  would  like  to  know  from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  if  there  was  any 
change  made  in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  with 
reference  to  storage? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  the  slightest.  We  put  in  this  meas- 
ure an  amendment  identical  with  that  which  appears  In  the 
former  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from.  Alabama   [Mr.  SteagallI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  House  Joint 

resolution  as  fellows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  upon  terms,  conditions,  and  in 
quantities  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  approved 
by  the  President,  is  authorized  to  sell  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, acquired  by  such  Corporation  through  Its  loan  operations, 
to  foreign  governments  on  the  condition  that,  except  for  rotation 
to  prevent  deterioration,  such  commodities  shaU  be  held  in  reserve 
by  such  governments  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  9  years  from  the 
date  of  acquisition,  and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  unless  a  war  or 
war  emergency  results  in  a  serious  interruption  of  normal  supplies 
of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  under  this  Joint  resolution  no 
concession  below  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  such  commodities,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  granted,  in  consideration  of  the  obligation 
assumed  by  such  governments  to  hold  such  commodities  in  reserve 
as  required  hereinbefore,  in  excess  of  a  maximum  amount  equal  to 
the  average  carrying  charges,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, that  wovild  be  Incurred  if  such  commodities  should  be  held 
for  an  additional  18-months'  period  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following:  "In  determining  spedflc 
cotton  to  be  sold  under  this  act  determination  shall  be  made  by 
sampling  and  selection  at  the  place  where  the  cotton  Is  stored  of 
the  date  of  signing  any  sales  agreement  or  contract  under  this  act, 
and  no  cotton  shall  be  sold  under  any  such  sales  agreement  or 
contract  which,  after  such  date,  is  transported  to  any  other  place 
and  there  sampled  and  selected." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HOME  owners'  loan  CORPORATIOW 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  628)  to  allow  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  to  extend  the  period  of 
amortization  of  home  loans  from  15  to  25  years. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  (a)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  4  (d) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out.  before  the  semicolon,  the  words  "fifteen  years"  and 
Butstltuttrg  therefor  the  words  "twenty-flve  years." 

(b)  That  the  sixth  sentence  of  section  4  (d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Lean  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  grant  an  extension  of 
time  to  any  home  owner  for  the  payment  of  any  Installment  of 
principal  or  Interest  owed  by  him  to  the  Corporation  or  may  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  grant  an  extension  and 
revision  of  its  terms  to  provide  for  the  amortization  by  means  of 
monthly  payment  sufflcient  to  retire  the  Interest  and  principal 
within  a  p>erlod  not  to  exceed  25  years  from  the  date  of  its  execu- 
tion if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation  the  circumstances  of  the 
home  owner  and  the  condition  of  the  security  Justify  such  exten- 
sion or  revision." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

SURVEY      AND      STUDY       OF      THE       NATIONAL       PARKS.      N.^TIONAL 
MONUMENTS,  AND  NATIONAL  SHRINES 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  House  Resolution  284, 
--^  The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  284 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and  obtaining 
Information  necessary  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands,  as  a  whole,  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  survey  and  study  of  the  national  parks,  national 
monuments,  and  national  shrines,  and  of  the  administration  of 
them  and  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  them. 
The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  January  3,  1940,  the  result  of  its  findings,  together  with  such 
reccmmendatlcns  for  legislation  as  it  deems  desirable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CARTER.    Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 

since  this  resolution  was  called  up  on  yesterday  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  reso- 
lution. I  have  no  further  objection;  in  fact,  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  House  that  last  night  when  I 
objected  I  did  so  on  the  groimd  that  a  volume  came  to  my 
desk  some  months  ago  which  is  entitled  "Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings."  I  simply  wanted  to  persuade  the 
House  that  this  volume  is  in  existence,  that  these  surveys 
have  been  made,  and  that  there  must  be  a  veritable  mount 
of  material  on  this  subject  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior at  the  present  time.  This  is  the  report  thereon.  It 
would  indicate  that  the  resolution  now  pending  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  However,  I  shall  not  object  unless  seme 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  objects  from  this 
side  or  that  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  ask  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  285 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  investigation  and 
ctudy  authorized  by  House  Resolution  284  of  the  present  Congress, 
incxxrred  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  82.000.  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  conduct- 
ing such  Investigation  and  study  or  any  part  thereof,  signed  by 


the  chairman  of  the  committe< 
the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  w 
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or  subcommittee  and  approved  by 


IS  laid  on  the  table. 


STATE 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr 
the  immediate  ccnsideratioh 
the  relief  of  the  State  of  Ohpo 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  c; 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  a 


OF    OHIO 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5118)   for 


th! 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  pay. 
not    otherwise    appropriated. 
81,338.160.92.  being  the  amoun ; 
age   assistance   under   title   I 
month   of   October    1933,   not 
the  refusal  of  the  Social 
for  payment  to  such  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 

3ut  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 

the   State   of   Ohio   the   sum   of 

of  pajTnents  with  respect  to  old- 

the   Social   Security   Act   for    the 

jaid    to   such   State   on    account   of 

Sect;  rlty  Board  to  certify  such  amoimt 


t) 


(f 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third  tiAe 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tiible. 


RECREATIONAL    DEI  [ONSTRATION    PROJECTS 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah 
consent  to  take  from  the 


the  bUl. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


follows: 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3959)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose 
of  recreational  demonstrati  :n  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendiqents  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  o 
The  Clerk  read  the  Sena 


the  bill. 

e  amendments,  as  follows: 


Reserving  the  right  to 
gentleman    explain    these 


Page  2,  line  3,  after  "purj^oses",  strike  out  all  down  to  and 
including  "areas"  In  line  9. 

Page  2,  line  20,  after  "finding",  insert  ",  after  notice  to  such 
grantee  or  lessee  and  after  ai ;  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massadiusetts 
object,    Mr.    Speaker,    willj  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  UtahJ  This  is  a  bill  that  passed  the 
Houce  seme  time  ago  an<  went  to  the  Senate  and  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  in  a  small  particular.  I  am  asking 
simply  that  we  concur  in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  What  is  that  small  par- 
ticular? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  UtahJ  The  bill  gives  the  right  to  lease 
certain  properties  to  Stati  s  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
the  Senate  has  cut  down  t|ie  authority  in  some  particulars; 
that  is  all 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah 
tleman  if  he  desires 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 


That  is  not  very  clear. 
I  will  read  the  bill  to  the  gen- 

I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  purpose  of  the  aihendments  is 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  The  matter  has  been  considered 
by  the  House  previously  ^6.  the  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  T  understand  that,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  amendments.  How  do  the  amendment^ 
change  the  House  bill?      J 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utal.  The  amendments  change  the 
House  bill  so  that  it  will  ni)t  include  lands  added  by  Execu- 
tive order  recommended  ay  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  has  reference  to  areasTcontiguous  to  the  park  area. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Does  this  have  a  unani- 
mous report  from  the  comfiittee? 

This  has  a  unanimous  report 
from  the  Committee  on  ifiblic  Lands,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

JOHN   NICHOLAS    CHICOXmAS 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
censent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1617) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouras. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  John  Nicholas  Chlccuras.  of  Aberdeen. 
Mi£s..  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  legaUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on  November  25. 
1925,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
permit  said  John  Nicholas  Chicouras  to  reenter  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

M.\DELINE    VERA    BUCHOLZ 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7246)  for  the 
relief  of  Madeline  Vera  Bucholz. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill<^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be.  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admittance  for  per- 
manent residence  of  Madeline  Vera  Bucholz,  and  that  she  shaU,  for 
all  purposes  under  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  an 
immigrant  for  permanent  residence. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  Une  6.  strike  out  the  word  "Bucholz"  as  spelled  and  Insert 
the  word  "Buchholz"  spelled  correctly. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Madeline  Vera  Buchholz." 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanlmous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  Hon.  John  O'Connor,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  under  date  of  August  3,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

employment  or  brien  m*mahon 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  when  I  was 
momentarily  absent  from  the  floor  the  bill  S.  2478  passed 
unanimously.  I  am  sure  few  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  House  relied  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  House 
did  not  know  that  the  committee  was  divided.  I  regret  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  under  such  circumstances. 

I  had  filed  a  minority  report.  The  bill  involved  a  principle 
to  which  I  am  opposed  and  which  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed for  many  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minority 
report  was  not  before  the  House  at  the  time  the  bill  passed 
and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  because  I  object 
to  the  consideration  of  other  similar  bills  now  pending,  and 
because  I  should  have  objected  and  demanded  a  vote  had  that 
been  possible,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to  include 
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in  these  remarks  the  short  minority  report.  It  is  too  late  to 
stop  this  bill,  but  I  hope  that  no  future  effort  will  be  made 
to  pass  bills  where  there  are  minority  reports  without  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  knowing  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

MiKoarrr  views 

United  States  Code,  title  5,  section  99,  provides  as  follows: 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  appointed  as  an  ofBcer, 
clerk,  or  employee  in  any  of  the  departments,  to  act  as  counsel, 
attorney,  or  agent  for  prosecuting  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  which  was  pending  in  either  of  said  departments  whUe  he 
was  such  officer,  clerk,  or  employee,  nor  in  any  manner,  nor  by 
any  means,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  any  such  claim,  within  3 
years  next  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  be  such  ofBcer,  clerlL,  or 
employee." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  relieve  Brien  McMahon  from  the 
operation    of    this    statute. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  Creneral  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division.  He  resigned 
from  the  Department  some  time  ago.  However,  he  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  employment  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  special 
counsel,  looking  after  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  Attorney  Oen- 
erals  letter,  printed  in  the  majority  committee  rqaort  above.  My 
understanding  is  that  Mr.  McMahon  drew  $10,000  a  year  for  full- 
time  work  as  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  that  he  will  receive 
this  same  compensation  for  pert-time  work  as  special  counsel 
looking  after  the  cases  referred  to.  Under  the  above  law.  Mr. 
McMahon  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  cases  agairst  the 
Government  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  his  resigna- 
tion. If  this  bill  IS  enacted,  that  condition  wUl  not  be  changed  and 
Mr.  McMahon  may  possibly  be  continued  at  the  same  salary  as 
special  counsel  for  a  ntunber  of  years,  and  may  immediately  take 
cases  against  the  Government  upon  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  now  running,  without  reference  to  this  special  employment. 

This  law  (sec.  99)  was  enacted  on  June  1,  1872.  There  was  a 
reason  for  its  enactment.  It  has  served  a  splendid  ptirpose  and 
should    be    respected. 

As  shown  by  the  Attorney  General's  letter,  printed  in  the  ma- 
jority report,  there  is  precedent  for  this  bUl;  seven  exceptions  were 
made  between  1934  and  1937.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  has  also  reported  a  bill  similar  to  this  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Karl  L.  Ristine.  If  these  bills  are  both  enacted  into  law,  then 
it  would  appear  that  nine  occasions  have  arisen  since  1934  \^hen 
this  wholesome  law  has  been  put  aside. 

This  is  another  one  of  these  cases  where  a  yoxmg  attorney  takes 
employment  with  the  Government,  becomes  familiar  with  a  par- 
ticular line  of  work,  is  a  successful  lawyer,  and  desires  to  retire 
from  the  Government  service  and  enter  a  more  lucrative  field  of 
practice  and  take  cases  against  the  Government.  The  effect  of  thla 
bill  will  be  to  provide  Mr.  McMahon  with  an  annual  retainer  fee 
of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  a  year  as  compensation  for  giving  part- 
time  consideration  to  cases  designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  section  99  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  2-year  period. 

Mr.  McMahon  Is  a  splendid  lawyer,  has  rendered  good  service  to 
the  Government,  has  now  severed  his  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  Is  no  Jtistlflcation  for  making  an  exception  In  his 
case.  This  law  should  be  enforced  or  repealed.  No  favorites  should 
be  played.  I  shall  not  have  time  to  present  this  report  to  other* 
who  voted  against  reporting  this  blU. 

Easl  C.  Michkmxk. 

THE    SMALLEST   ELECTRIC    MOTOR 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
Federal  Government  is  building  the  largest  dam  in  the 
world,  the  Grand  Coulee,  the  greatest  thing  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man  and  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

In  our  State  also  has  been  constructed  the  smallest  elec- 
tric motor.  It  is  only  thirteen-billionths  of  1  horsepower. 
I  have  it  here  with  me  and  will  show  it  in  the  lobby  to  any 
of  you  who  are  interested.  We  cannot  bring  the  Grand 
Coulee  to  you.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  come  out  there 
and  see  it;  but  I  have  this  tiny  motor  with  me,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  data  about  this  electric  motor. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    Mr.  Si)eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    Yes, 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Can  you  use  that  in  a  Packard  car  all 
right? 
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Mr.  HILL.  You  can  use  it  In  a  Packard  car.  yes;  for  the 
amusem»;nt  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Houston], 
who  is  universally  regarded  as  the  "wag  of  the  House"  and 
most  entertaining  storyteller. 

On  Saturday  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  this 
tiny  motor  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  inspection.  He 
will  ever  be  remembered  in  history  as  the  one  who  first  gave 
actual  support  and  momentum  to  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Coulee,  and  the  greatest  friend  public  power  has  ever  had. 
[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

MOTOR    DATA 

Sl7«:  0.058  Inch  long,  0.058  inch  high,  0.062  Inch  wide. 
Contains  11  pieces. 
Revolutions  per  minute:  3,600. 
Voltage:  0  017  of  1  volt. 
Construction  time:   191  hours. 

Welghf :  One  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-fl\%  one  hundred 
thousandths  of  1   gram. 

It  would  require  2.388  motors  this  size  to  weigh  1  ounce. 

Shaft  size:   0.004  inch  In  diameter. 

Stntor  winding:  Eight  turns  of  No.  40  enameled  copper  wire. 

BearlniT^:   Gold  Elf  eve 

Horsepower:  Thirtren  bllllonths  of  1  horsepower. 

Constructed  by  Merle  L.  Bassett,  Kelso,  Wash. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Orccon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Pierce  of  Oregon  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks 
appear  in  the  Appendix.  [ 

tmLAwruL  USE  OP  veterans'  organization  badges 

The  SPEAKER  lad  before  the  House  the  following  request 

from  the  Senate,  which  was  read: 

In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States, 

August  3,  1939. 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  retxirn  to  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  5982)  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  protection  against  unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal, 
emblem,  or  other  insignia  of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated 
by  the  act  of  Congress  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof.'" 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  the  request  will  be 
granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

secretary  of  agriculture  WALLACE — REPUBLICAN  ORGANIZATION 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  Secretary  Wallace 
as  one  of  my  friends  and  entertain  a  high  regard  for  his 
character,  his  integrity,  his  capacity,  and  his  gentility  of 
^irit.  even  though  we  do  not  always  agree  on  matters  of 
policy.  Because  of  this  high  respect  I  have  for  him.  it  was 
with  some  distress  of  spirit  that  I  read  his  statement  in  the 
morning  papers  of  August  3  in  which  he  characterized  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  as  "the  best  organized  and  most 
irresponsible  opposition"  to  the  policies  of  the  administration. 
This  statement  was  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  defeat  of  ttie 
amendment  to  restore  to  the  third  deficiency  bill  an  item  of 
$119,599,000  for  the  repair  of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  that  this  agency  might 
continue  its  program  of  commodity  loans  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  carried  in  the  Farm  Act  of  1938. 

I  agree  that  the  Republicans  are  well  organized,  but  I  can- 
not agree  that  they  are  irresponsible  in  their  opposition.  Nor 
can  I  agree  that  it  was  due  to  the  Republicans  that  this  item 
was  not  inserted  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  consisting  of  24  Democrats  and  15  Repub- 
licans. 


In  the  second  place,  it  was 
sis  ting  of  260  Democrats.  161 
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considered  in  a  Congress  con- 
Republicans.  2  Progressives,  1 


Farmer-Labor,  and  1  American  Labor  Member. 

In  the  third  place,  two  niembers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee — namely,  the  geitleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  who  is  a  Democrat  and  myself — fought  the  com- 
mittee on  this  item  and  sougl  t  to  secure  its  incorporation  ia 
the  bilL 

In  the  fourth  place,  other  Republicans  actively  supported 
this  effort  during  the  debate  en  the  floor. 


In  the  fifth  place,  I  took 


passed  between  the  tellers  wien  this  item  was  defeated  by 


the  narrow  vote  of  116  to  11 


tial  group  of  Republicans  sudported  the  amendment.  I  also 
observed  that  the  majority  cf  those  who  voted  against  the 
amendment  came  from  the  I  ►emocratic  side. 

It  can  scarcely  be  contended,  therefore,  that  the  Repub- 
licans defeated  the  Commod  ty  Credit  Corporation  item  so 
that  loans  might  continue  to  be  made  on  farm  commodities. 

Republicans  from  the  Farm  Belt  appreciate,  as  does  the 
Secretary,  the  necessity  for  tl  is  item  and  made  a  determined 
effort  to  secure  its  enactment 

I  express  the  hope,  therefor ;,  that  the  genial  and  charming 
Secretary  will  make  public  cojrection  of  the  impression  which 


he  may  have  left  with  the 
misinformed. 


the 


remar  :s 
thij 


Mr.  GEARHART.     Mr. 
to  extend  my  own  remarks 
editorials  and  short  excerpts 
comments  on  the  proceedings 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JEFFRIES.     Mr. 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5749)  to  providi 
tion  by  the  Federal 
hard-surfaced  toll  automobil< 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.    Mr 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Frank 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LEWIS   of   Ohio 
consent  to  extend  my 
an  editorial  appearing  in 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan 
consent  to  extend  my 
a  short  editorial. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNS.    Mr.  Speake- 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois 
consent  to  extend  my  own 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr. 
sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
therein  a  letter  from  the 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speake- 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION    >F   REMARKS 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
md  include  a  number  of  brief 
rom  articles  and  criticisms  and 
of  the  House  of  May  2. 
( Ejection? 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Record  and  to  include  therein 

for  the  construction  and  opera- 

Governmtnt  of  a  system  of  new,  durable, 

highways,  and  so  forth. 

)bjection? 


Speak  ;r 


remar  :s 


particular  note  of  those  who 


and  observed  that  a  substan- 


country  because  he  has  been 


,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
Record  and  to  include  therein 
distinguished  newspaper  editor  of 
<  Jannett. 
( ibjection? 


^  r 


Speaker,   I   ask   unanimous 
in  the  Record  and  to  include 
morning's  Washington  Post. 
( )bjection? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
in  the  Record  and  to  include 


I  )bjection? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Record. 
)bjection? 


tie 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
reinarks  in  the  Record. 

I  )bjection? 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
of  commerce  of  the  State 


secietary 


objection? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Record. 
objection? 


tie 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel  Harrington, 
Work  Projects  Administrator,  was  quoted  in  the  press  a 
few  days  ago  as  saying  that  he  "did  not  plan  to  rescind  his 
recent  order  halting  furloughs  for  W.  P.  A.  workers  who 
have  been  on  the  rolls  18  months  or  longer  until  he  can 
determine  whether  Congress  is  going  to  change  the  relief 
act." 

Colonel  Harrington  had  halted  furloughs  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Murray  of  Montana  to  the  lend- 
ing bill,  while  that  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate.  Colonel 
Harrington  is  to  be  complimented  for  his  action. 

The  "30-day  furlough"  provision  of  the  present  law  works 
great  hards.hip  on  a  deserving  class  of  persons.  It  certainly 
works  considerably  more  hardship  than  it  does  good.  It  is 
a  provision  that  results  in  such  extreme  hardship  that  it 
should  be  repealed  or  sharply  modified. 

The  argument  that  persons  whose  names  are  upon  eligible 
lists,  but  who  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  project  because  of 
quota  limitations,  as  a  justification  for  the  furloughing  of 
those  who  will  be  affected,  is  inequitable.  It  is  based  upon 
the  unfair  idea  that  Congress  is  justified  in  harming  some 
persons,  many  thousands,  in  this  case,  to  help  others.  Such 
a  procedure  or  policy  does  not  appeal  to  me.    It  never  has. 

There  are  other  sound  arguments  in  favor  of  those  who 
have  not  been  assigned  as  yet  to  a  project,  without  harming 
one  group  to  help  them.  I  doubt  very  much  even  if  those 
who  will  benefit  want  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  who 
are  badly  in  need  of  assistance. 

It  is  admitted  that  at  least  90  percent  of  those  who  will 
be  affected  are  deserving  cases.  What  are  they  going  to  do 
during  the  furlough  period?  Certainly,  any  assumption  that 
any  such  persons  have  been  able  to  save  any  money  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Furthermore,  while  it  is  called  in  the  law 
a  "30-day  furlough,"  it  will  be  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  a  con- 
siderably longer,  if  not  permanent  separation.  If  persons 
are  furloughed,  and  other  persons  assigned  in  their  places, 
at  the  end  of  30  days  will  those  furloughed  be  reassigned? 
Will  the  opportunity  exist  for  such  action?  The  simple  and 
honest  answer  is  "No." 

The  better  course  to  follow,  it  appears  to  me,  instead  of 
proceeding  upon  the  theory  of  harming  one  group  to  help 
another,  both  of  whom  are  badly  in  need  of  assistance,  is 
to  make  a  special  investigation  of  such  cases  to  ascertain 
among  those  who  have  been  employed  18  months  or  longer 
which  persons  have  had  their  family  income  changed  so 
that  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  W.  P.  A..  fiU  their  places  from  existing 
eligible  lists,  instead  of  arbitrarily  furloughing  all  persons, 
without  regard  to  their  finances,  without  regai'd  to  the 
distress  that  will  follow. 

At  the  time  that  this  provision  was  before  the  House,  the 
membership  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  passing  upon 
it  in  a  direct  roll-call  vote.  An  opportunity  of  passing  upon 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  by  a  direct  vote  was  also  not 
afforded  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  Such  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  us.  Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
this  provision  being  repealed  or  sharply  modified,  thereby 
averting  the  extreme  hardship  that  the  existing  law  will 
produce  to  many  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
United  States. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  outside. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  and  include  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
American  Somerset. 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  944,  the  wool-labeling  bill,  and  include  therein  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  report  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDING    THE    FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    ACT    OF    193S 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the  bill  (H.  R.  6971) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  will  be  laid  on  the  table,  a  similar  Senate 
bill  having  recently  passed  the  House. 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

°      EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  upon  two  separate 
subjects  and  include  in  each  of  them  some  brief  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  COFFEE  ef  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein 
two  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  GEYER  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  on  two  subjects,  one 
having  to  do  with  the  California  State  Assembly  and  the  other 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record- 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  own  remarks  was  granted  to  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
and  Mr.  D'Alesandro. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Federal  juris- 
prudence and  to  include  a  brief  statement  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Holtzoff. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  on  two  subjects. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE    CASE    OF    HARRT    BRIDGES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  GeyerI,  in 
speaking  about  Harry  Bridges,  the  notorious  alien  labor 
racketeer  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  made  the  following  state- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  page 
10453: 

I  do  not  know  about  Harry  Bridges.  1  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  not.  He  claims  he  Is 
not.  I  do  know  this:  I  know,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  he  has 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble  here.  Yes;  he  has  caused  a  lot  of  trouble. 
But  for  whom?  For  the  employers  who  were  trying  to  nuike  the 
longshoremen  work  for  10  cents  an  hour. 

Now,  I  hope  the  gentleman  desires  to  be  fair,  but  the 
statement  he  made  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
actual  facts.  In  the  Interests  of  fair  play,  and  to  keep  the 
Record  straight,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  figures. 

Prior  to  the  big  strike  in  1934,  which  tied  up  the  San 
Francisco  water  front  for  83  days,  longshoremen  were  receiv- 
ing 85  cents  per  hour  straight  time  and  $1.25  per  hour  over- 
time. Does  that  sound  like  10  cents  an  hour?  Since  the 
1934  strike  they  have  t)een  receiving  95  cents  per  hour  and 
$1.40  per  hour  overtime.    The  San  Francisco  longshoremen. 
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on  their  own  statements,  have  the  best  working  conditions 
in  the  world;  they  have  frequently  stressed  the  fact  that 
none  of  their  members  are  on  relief.  So  what!  On  June  2. 
despite  operating  losses,  the  water-front  employers  offered  to 
renew  the  existing  contract,  as  Is,  and  the  longshoremen 

refused. 

Since  1934  Bir.  Bridges'  Influence  has  made  itself  felt  in 
many  ways.  Twenty-six  steamship  lines  have  folded  up  or 
moved  to  other  seas.  There  have  been  about  300  stoppages 
of  work,  ranging  from  a  half  hour  to  14  days,  each  an  open 
violation  of  existing  contracts,  together  with  a  second  major 
strike  in  1936-37  lasting  99  days. 

Yes,  Indeed;  Mr.  Bridges'  influence  has  been  felt  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast.  I  wonder  what  the  total  cost  to  the 
American  public  has  been  as  a  result  of  his  activities.  The 
cost  in  cargo  diversions,  lost  man-hours,  business,  and  so 
forth,  has  been  incalculable.  Idle  cargoes,  idle  men,  farmers' 
produce  spoiling  on  the  docks,  world  marke£s  lost  which  can 
never  be  regained. 

Mr.  Bridges  did  his  Job  well,  but  the  Labor  Department 
has  finally  caught  up  with  him.  He  Is  now  being  investi- 
gated as  an  undesirable  alien,  subject  to  deportation.  I  trust 
that  the  Department  will  review  the  situation  fairly  and 
impartially.  If  that  is  done,  when  a  decision  is  handed 
^down  Mr.  Bridges  will  undoubtedly  be  removed  from  the 
*,United  States  and  consigned  to  the  country  from  whence 
^he  came.  We  Americans  can  get  along  very  nicely  without 
him.    [Applause.] 

PUBUC   USE   OP   CERTAIN   HICITWAYS   IH   SHENANDOAH   NATIONAL 

PARK 

Mr.  RC^ERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  160)  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  for  public  use  of 
certain  highways  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Is  this  the  Senate  resolution  which  was  spoken  about  some- 
what yesterday? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes.    It  changes  two  coimtry  roads. 

Mr.  TABER.  As  I  understand  it,  the  maintenance  of 
those  roads  is  not  expected  to  be  on  an  elaborate  scale? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  Is,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  maintain  and  improve  the  roads? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  TABER.    They  are  just  dirt  roads? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Just  dirt  roads,  to  give  those  farmers 
who  have  been  bottled  up  on  either  side  of  the  moimtain  a 
chance  to  get  across,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
hundred  years. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
.; ^gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Virginia  acquired  and  deeded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  area  of  approximately  180,571  acres  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  from  early  Colonial  days  this  area  has  been  traversed  by 
certain  essential  and  historic  public  highways;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  caused  to  be  closed 
all  highwavs  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  area  of  the 
said  Shenandoah  National  Park,  except  United  States  Highway  No. 
211  and  United  States  Highway  No.  33.  to  the  great  injury  and 
Inconvenience  of  the  people  of  Virginia:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  keep  open  and  available  to  the  public  in  a  safe 
condition  for  travel,  the  following-named  highways,  from  their 
intersection  with  the  Skyline  Drive  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park:  State  Highway  Ncs.  629  and  663. 
known  as  the  Browns  Gap  Road,  and  State  Highway  Nos.  611  and 
649.  known  as  the  OordonsvUle-New  Market  Turnpike. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on  the  table. 
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EXTENSIOl     OF  REM.fKKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  CtJHTis,  Mr.  Gillie,  and  Mr. 
Jenks  of  New  Hampshire  wire  granted  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  ov.'n  remarks  in  the  Record. 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND    lEMARKS  ON   THE   HOTJSING   BILL 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  Members 
have  asked  me  if  general  consent  was  given  on  yesterday  for 
Members  to  revise  and  ext;nd  their  own  remarks  on  the 
housing  bill.  I  understand  i  hat  was  not  done,  and  in  order 
to  save  time,  I  ask  unanimoi  s  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  witiin  which  to  extend  their  own 


remarks  on  the  housing  bill 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 

gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection 

EXTENSIO!  r 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  asked  ahd 
vise  and  extend  his  own  reniarks. 


CALL   OS 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speakei 

a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chiir 

One  hundred  and  thirty-sefen 

quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speiiker 
A  call  of  the  House  was  o;  dered 
The  Clerk  called  the  ra 

failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


Anderson,  Mo. 

Ashbrook 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bates,  Ky. 

Beam 

Boren 

Bradley.  Pa. 

Brewster 

Buckley,  N.  T. 

Byron 

Caldwell 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chapman 

Ciuett 

Coffee.  Nebr. 

Collins 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Creal 

Crowe 

Crowther 

Cummings 

Curley 


[Roll 

Dies 

Dingell 

Ditter 

Douglas 

Eaton.  Calif 

Eaton,  N.  J. 

Elliott 

Fernandez 

Pl-sh 

Fltzpatrlck 

Flar.nery 

Polger 

Ford.  Thomas 

Pries 

Green 

Gregory 

Harrington 

Hennings 

Holmes 

Hook 

Keller 

Kennedy,  Martin 

Knutson 

Kunkel 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 


OF   REMARKS 

was  given  permission  to  re- 


THE   HOUSE 

,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 

will  count.    [After  counting.] 
Members  are  present,  not  a 

,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House, 
ed. 
1,  and  the  following  Members 


.1 


The  SPEAKER.     On  this 
swered  to  their  names,  a  quf»nim 

By  unanimous  consent 
were  dispensed  with. 


roll  call  335  Members  have  an- 
fijrther  proceedings  under  the  call 


NATIONAL 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  Speaker 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


CfNSTJS  OF  HOUSING 

,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  281. 


House  '  tesolutlon  281 


t  lat 


gene  al 


tie 


Resolved,  That  immediately 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hon; 
consideration  of  S.  2240,  an 
of  bousing.    That  after 
to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue 
divided    and   controlled    by 
member  of  the  Committee  on 
amendment  under  the  5-miniite 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
report  the  same  to  the  House 
been  adopted,   and   the   previous 
ordered  on  the  bill  and 
out  Intervening  motion  excci^ 
without  Instructions 


No.  155] 

Lanham 

Lea 

Lesinskl 

Luce 

McGranery 

McMillan.  Thoe. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Masslngale 

May 

Mitchell 

Murdock,  Ariz. 

ONeal 

Osmers 

Parsons 

Patman 

Pfcifer 

Powers  • 

Rabaut 

Rankin 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Okla. 


Sandager 
Schaefer.  lU. 
Sec rest 
Short 

Smith.  Wash. 
S.Steams,  N.  H. 
Stefan 
Sullivan 
Sumuers,  Tex. 
Sweeney 
ThiU 

Thomas,  N.  J. 
Vincent,  Ky. 
Weaver 
Welch 

White,  Idaho 
White.  Ohio 
Wood 

Woodruff.  Mich. 
Woodrum.  Va. 
Zimmerman 


upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 

on  the  Ftate  of  the  Union  for  the 

ct  to  provide  for  a  national  census 

debate,  which  shall  be   confined 

not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 

chairman   and    ranking    minority 

the  Census,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 

rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 

the  Committee  shall  rise  and 

with  such  amendments  as  may  have 

question   shall   be   considered    as 

thereto  to  final  passage  with- 

one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 


amen(  ments 


Spei  iker 


,  I  jneld  30  minutes  to  the 
[Mr.  Taylor].     Pending  that,  I 


Mr.  NELSON.     Mr 
gentleman  from  Tennessee 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recog 
nized  for  5  minutes. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  HOUSING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  present  session  of 
Congress  acts  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  a  censtis  of  housing 
in  conjunction  with  the  1940  population  census.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  housing  facts  with  population  figures  will 
not  reciu-  for  10  years. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  impartial,  scientific  gathering  of 
facts.  It  does  not  commit  the  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion to  any  course  of  action.  But  it  will  provide  essential 
knowledge,  upon  which  future  action  In  the  Seventy-seventh 
and  subsequent  Congresses  can  be  taken. 

This  bill  would  be  of  benefit  to  business,  to  businessmen,  to 
all  lending  agencies,  to  labor,  to  Congress,  to  the  Federal 
agencies  interested  in  housing  and  reemployment,  and  to 
many  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  am  told  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  whatsoever 
received  by  the  committee  from  any  business  or  governmental 
agency;  that  not  a  single  letter,  telegram,  or  oral  statement 
from  business  or  governmental  agencies  has  been  made  to 
the  committee  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  On  the  con- 
trary, It  has.  I  understand,  received  unanimous  and  urgent 
support  from  business  and  government  alike. 

The  housing  statistics  which  will  be  obtained  under  this 
authorization  are  desired  and  needed  by  both  Government 
and  business  alike.  The  committee  believes  that  a  housing 
census  is  essential  to  insure  the  most  economical  and  intelli- 
gent development  of  residential  construction,  with  its  great 
potentiaUties  for  the  investment  of  idle  capital,  stimulation 
of  durable-goods  Industries,  and  the  relief  of  unemploj-ment. 

The  bill  is  strongly  approved  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  The  proposal  for  a  housing  census  has 
been  urged  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  many  business  groups. 

In  the  interests  of  maximum  economy,  accuracy,  and  value 
of  the  data  to  the  Nation,  a  census  of  housing  should  be  taken 
in  close  relation  to  a  census  of  population.  If  taken  at  any 
other  time  its  cost  would  be  materially  increased  because  of 
the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  special  field  staff  for  this  piu"- 
pcse,  while  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  population 
census  the  extensive  staff  of  trained  enumerators  could  be 

used. 

Somebody  remarked  to  me  that  they  feared  this  was  an 
effort  to  make  people  dissatisfied  with  the  homes  they  have 
now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  born  in  an  humble  home.  If  I 
thought  this  bill  had  any  tendency  to  make  men  dissatisfied 
with  their  homes.  I  should  not  be  here  advocating  this  rule. 

I  stand  for  the  old-fashioned  home  with  its  ideals.  In 
answer  to  my  friend  who  said  a  housing  census  might  make 
the  people  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  I  would  say  that  we 
want  to  save  the  homes.  They  may  have  modem  conven- 
iences, I  hope  they  do;  but  some  of  the  most  ideal  homes. 
the  happiest  homes,  I  have  ever  known,  were  without  such. 
One  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  these  modem  dasrs 
the  home,  instead  of  being  a  service  station  is  too  often  but 
a  filling  station.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  con- 
sumed 6  minutes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  very  briefly  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ow.a 
remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McCormack).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Ferguson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  resist  this  rule;  how- 
ever, I  am  opEKJsed  to  the  bill,  because.  In  my  judgment,  it 
provides  for  an  improvident  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
public   money.     I  applaud  the   very   eloquent   apostrophe 


which  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri  paid  to  the 
old-fashioned  home.  I  am  a  product  of  the  old-fashioned 
home  myself.  Instead  of  patriotism  residing  in  the  palaces 
I  think  that  the  very  seat  of  patriotism  is  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned home.  But  this  measure,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  not 
improve  the  character  of  the  old-fashioned  home  in  any 
respect,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

This  is  a  rather  novel  Idea.  We  have  never  had  any 
census  of  the  homes  before  and  to  me  this  proposition 
smacks  of  a  promotion  scheme. 

On  the  third  page  of  the  report  you  will  find  a  suggestion 
as  to  what  is  proposed  by  this  legislation.  This  report 
states — 

Although  some  sample  studies  have  been  made,  there  are  no 
reliable  flgvu-es  for  the  rural  United  States  as  a  whole  on  Buch 
essential  facts  as  the  types  of  houses  now  in  use,  their  age.  con- 
dition, size,  and  facilities  for  heating  and  lighting— 

And  so  forth.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Census  Department 
to  ascertain  the  ages  of  homes,  the  types  of  homes,  the  number 
Of  toilets,  the  heating  facilities,  the  electrical  appliances,  the 
number  of  radios,  bathtubs,  musical  instruments,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  which  clearly  indicate  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  promotional.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  homes  that  are  encum- 
bered by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  and  also  encumbrance  on 
home  equipment.  The  head  of  the  family  will  take  pride  in 
telling  the  enumerator  how  many  children  he  has  and  their 
sexes,  but  he  will  suffer  some  embarassment  when  he  is  asked 
if  his  piano  or  his  radio  is  paid  for  and  how  many  install- 
ments are  still  outstanding. 
Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  After  that  information  is  obtained,  just 
what  good  will  that  do  so  far  as  helping  the  people  of  this 
country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  It  Is  not  going  to  help  the 
home  owner,  but  It  will  afford  data  for  people  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  musical  instruments, 
electrical  appliances,  and  things  of  that  kind.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  jgentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Geyer].  I 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  The  gentleman  is  not  really 
serious  about  not  wanting  to  aid  business,  is  he? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Why.  of  course.  I  want  to  aid 
business,  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  furnish  the  business  people  of  the  country  with 
data  which  they  should  acquire  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  thought  the  gentleman  was  In 
favor  of  anything  that  would  help  business  and  that  that 
would  help  the  people. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  My  votes  on  this  floor 
have  shown  that  I  am  interested  in  promoting  business.  I 
think  I  demonstrated  that  on  two  occasions  this  week  when 
I  voted  against  the  housing  and  lending-spending  fallacies. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  should  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  for  this  then. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Here  you  are  making  the  Gov- 
ernment an  instrumentality  to  collect  data  and  information 
to  furnish  business  which  business  itself  ought  to  acquire  at 
Its  own  expense. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  When  the  people  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  things  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  they  will  usu- 
ally buy  them  without  some  census  bureau  furnishing  the 
Information  to  the  businessman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois.  i 

Mr.  KELLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  one  of  our  depart- 
ments go  out  and  gather  information  and  data  for  the  use  of 
the  p)eople  of  the  country,  not  especially  business  but  for 
everybody,  including  the  gentleman  and  myself? 


i 


I 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  This  Is  the  first  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  embarked  on  a  snooping  and  fishing  excur- 
sion of  this  character. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  agree  with  that,  but  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
had  to  do  it  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a  lot  of  other 
things? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 

5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  CARTER.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  make  the  point   of  no 

quonmi. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Will  the  gentleman  withdraw 

that  for  the  present? 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  withhold  it  for  the  present. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  replying  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  this  is  a  poor  time,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  unnecessarily  and  wantonly 
waste  $8,000,000  on  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  We  have  already 
authorized  $45,000,000  to  take  the  population  census,  and  we 
have  already  appropriated  $21,000,000  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  about  twice  as  much  as  it  cost  10  years  ago  to  take  the 
same  census. 

Mr.  KELLER.  What  other  proposition  would  be  of  greater 
interest  and  benefit  to  the  population  of  the  country  than 
a  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Oh,  we  could  carry  this  pro- 
gram to  any  sort  of  an  extreme.  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
gentleman  would  like  for  us  to  go  out  and  count  the  butter- 
flies and  the  beetles,  as  has  been  done  in  some  sections 
under  the  beneficent  New  Deal. 

Mr.  KELLER.  May  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman's  imag- 
ination is  running  wild  this  morning. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  collect  all  sorts  of  information  for  the 
benefit  of  somebody,  regardless  of  how  much  it  will  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  sneld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KeefeI. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Has  the  gentleman  any  knowledge  or  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended under  W.  P.  A.  projects  set  up  to  do  this  identical 
work  thi-oughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  understand  that  several 
million  dollars  have  been  so  expended.  I  know  that  down 
In  my  section,  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  the  T.  V.  A.  agencies 
have  been  acquiring  just  such  information  as  is  provided 
by  this  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  district  I  represent  ntmierous  W.  P.  A.  projects 
have  been  set  up  and  any  nimiber  of  people  have  been  en- 
gaged in  projects  just  exactly  like  this  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  gathering  different  information. 

Mr.  MASON.    Including  the  building  of  outhouses. 

Mr.  KEEFE.     This  is  a  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Teimessee.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct;  it  is  just  supplementing  and  duplicating 
work  that  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  those 
reports  have  ever  been  compiled  and  made  available?  Has 
anybody  ever  seen  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  for  that  purpose  under  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  seriously  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  been  any  compilation  of  the  information  that  has 
been  acquired,  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman,  because  it  is 
Utterly  worthless. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KELLER.  That  has  been  here,  there,  and  yonder, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  justifying  a  thing  of  this  kind.  The 
statistics  have  been  compiled. 

Mr.   THORKELSON.    Mr.   Speaker,  will   the   gentleman 

yield? 


Mr,  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  Montana. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Doeal 
have  built  about  a  million  on  tside  privies? 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee 


THORKELSON.    Near  y  a  million,  a  little  over  900,- 


Mr 
000. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Termesse(i. 


expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  now  we  want  to  go  out  and 
count  them.    If  we  could  ut4ize  the  services  of  "Chic"  Sale 


in  this  undertaking  it  might 
Mr.  MASON.  That  is  the 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee. 


from  Michigan. 

Mr.   DONDERO. 
a  certain  allotment  made  bir  W.  P 
$300,000   to   one   co  mty  to 


It  will  be  just  as 


August  4 


the  gentleman  know  that  we 


How  many? 


We  have  built  them  at  the 


be  worth  while. 

idea. 

That  is  the  idea,  of  course. 
Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaiker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennesspe.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


Tliis  sufvey  will  be  just  as  useful  as 
A.  whereby  W.  P.  A. 
establish   doll-lending 


about  as  useful  to  the  people 
Certainly.    This  is  the  same 


Mr.    Spea:  :er,   will   the   gentleman   yield 
of  Tennessee.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


allowed 
centers, 
as  that. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessed 
type  of  research  and  invest  gation  as  has  been,  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.    KELLER, 
further? 

Mr.   TAYLOR 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  hope  thel  gentleman  will  be  for  the  riile 
in  order  to  permit  a  real  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  TennesseeJ    I  announced  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  not  opposing  the  rule. 
Mr.  McKEOUGH.    Mr.  Spfeaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennesse4    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  indicat  e  whether  or  not  he  believes  that 
all  the  surveys  made  by  the  I  "epartment  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  Inf  ormi  ,tion  of  use  to  business  are  of  the 
same  type  he  now  characteri  :es  this  survey  as  being? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessei.  Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  I  am  ]sure  the  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Resean  ;h  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  developed  inf  )rmation  that  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  businessmen  of  this  ca  untry. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Oh,  I  am  not  surprised,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Construction  League  of  America  has  en- 
dorsed this  measure,  that  th ;  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  are  in  favor  of  it.  or  that  the  National  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  s  supporting  the  bill. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennesse  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Is  not  the  gentleman  willing  to  have 
these  people  benefit  by  this  1  if  ormatlon? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennesse  s.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Dtovemment  spending  money  to 
acquire  data  and  informatioi  i  for  business  that  business  ought 
to  acquire  itself  at  its  own  €  Kpense.  I  explained  that  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  The  gmtleman  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Government  spending  mone  r  to  develop  the  T.  V.  A.  system, 
is  he? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessie.  I  am  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  that,  as  the  gentleman  n  ust  know. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  t  le  Portland  Cement  Association 
should  endorse  legislation  ol  this  tjrpe,  or  the  National  Lime 
Association,  the  Mason  Contractors  Association,  the  Struc- 
tural Clay  Products  Institut< ,  or  the  Metal  Window  Institute, 
Of  course  the  Metal  Windcw  Institute  wants  to  know  Just 
what  kind  of  windows  th;re  are  in  these  old-fsishioned 
homes,  whether  they  are  woDden  windows  or  metal  windows. 
If  the  Government  will  juat  be  kind  enough  to  spend  the 
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money  to  obtain  that  information  for  them,  of  course  they 
will  greatly  appreciate  it. 

There  is  a  minority  report  filed  on  this  bill  which  sets  out 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  not  given  material  cotisid- 
eration.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  never 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  explain  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  The  minority  contend  that  this  bill  was  reported  out 
without  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  did  not  appear  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  The  minority  report  sets  out 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  never  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  explain  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
bill  as  amended,  and  I  accept  that  statement  on  faith,  of 
course. 

Mr.  DUNN.  May  I  say  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  did  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  That  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  minority  report. 

Mr.  MASON.    Not  on  this  feature,  however. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
because,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money  to  perform  a  task  that 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a 
very  poor  time  in  view  of  the  terrible  plight  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  waste  another  $8,000,000  in  experimentation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  clear,  the 
minority  report  recites  this: 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  never  appesu-ed  before 
the  committee  to  explain  the  scope  of  this  bill  as  amended. 

The  day  that  the  Director  was  present,  when  the  original 
bill  was  considered,  the  bill  was  tabled  by  the  committee. 
The  only  contact  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  the  day  this  bill  was  considered  was  by  telephone. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is 
that  the  bill  did  not  continue  on  the  table,  because  I  believe 
it  is  utterly  useless  and  unnecessary  legislation.  [Applause.] 
This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  authorize  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  should  meet  the 
defeat  which  it  deserves.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McCormack).  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  when  the  following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Barnes 

Barton 

Boren 

Brewster 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Byron 

Caldwell 

Chapman 

Cluett 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Collins 

Cooley 

Courtney 

Creal 

Crowe 

Crowther 

Cummings 

Curley 

Dies 

DingeU 


[Roll  No.  156) 

Dltter 

Kunkel 

Schaefer.  111. 

Douglas 

Lambertson 

Secrest 

DreT^Ty 

Lanham 

Short 

Eaton.  Calif. 

Leslnskl 

Smith.  Conn. 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

McGranery 

Smith.  Wash. 

Elliott 

McMillan.  Thos.  S Stearns.  N.  H. 

Fernandez 

Magnuson 

Stefan 

Pish 

Marshall 

Sullivan 

Fltepatrlck 

Masolngale 

Sumners.  Tex. 

Flannery 

May 

Sweeney 

Folgcr 

Mitchell 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Ford.  Thomas  F.    OBrten 

Thill 

Green 

Osmers 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Ralleck 

Par.sons 

Vincent.  Ky. 

Harrington 

Painian 

Wadsworth 

Hennings 

Powers 

Welch 

Holmes 

Rabaut 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Hook 

Rankin 

Wood 

Horton 

Rcece.  Tenn. 

Woodruff,  Mich 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Kennedy.  Martin  Robslon.  Ky. 

Knutson 

Ryan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Members  are  present,  a  quonmi. 
Further  proceedings  imder  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CuLKiN  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  petition  signed 
by  various  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  the  petition  is.  please? 

Mr.  CULKIN.  It  is  a  petition  signed  by  10  Meml)ers  of 
the  House  from  dairying  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  have  no  objection.  j 

The  SPEAFJIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  !• 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  subject  of  waterways  and  to 
include  therein  certain  extracts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unsinimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  TinkhamI. 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  from  the 
policies  pursued  this  year  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary of  state  Hull  that  their  secret  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain with  respect  to  Em-ope  extends  to  Asia  as  well.  If  such 
an  alliance  does  exist,  there  can  be  only  one  result  for  the 
United  States — war. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull,  not  finding  a  con- 
venient war  in  Europe  to  enter,  have  found  a  convenient  war 
to  enter  in  Asia,  and  they  are  taking  the  first  steps  to 
enter  it. 

It  would  appear  from  current  dispatches  that  the  United 
States  is  supporting  Great  Britain  in  its  immediate  differ- 
ences with  Japan.  These  differences  involve  questions  of 
British  interests  in  Chinese  Nationalist  currency  and  Chinese 
silver  in  British  banks  in  Tientsin.  These  are  political  ques- 
tions in  which  the  Umted  States  is  represented  as  intervening 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Such  intervention  would  be 
unneutral  as  between  China  and  Japan  in  their  war.  It 
would  be  political  intervention  which  might  well  call  for 
accusation  and  retaliation. 

The  United  States  should  certainly  maintain  a  policy  of 
genuine  neutraUty  and  should  immediately  disassociate  itself 
from  Great  Britain,  whose  political  and  economic  interests 
in  China  so  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  cannot  underwrite  the  boundaries,  the 

political  commitments,  and  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 

Europe  and  Asia  without  becoming  involved  in  war — and  war 

would  mean  the  destruction  of  our  Republic. 

I  am  accordingly  introducing  in  the  House  today  a  joint 

resolution  which  seeks  to  put  Congress  on  record  as  opposed 

to  the  administration's  course  in  the  East  and  in  favor  of 

strict  neutrality.     [Applause.] 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  Asia 

Whereas  it  Is  charged  ojienly  and  the  facts  would  seem  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  United  States  has  a  secret  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  both  Europe  and  Asia: 

Whereas  such  an  aUlance  must  inevitably  mean  war  tor  th« 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  by  a  succession  of  newspaper  dispatches  it  is  disclosed 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  actively  participating  through 
communications  and  conferences  in  relation  to  the  support  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  currency.  In  a  conflict  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  and  in  relation  to  Chinese  silver  in  the  British  banks 
in  Tientsin,  as  weU  as  In  other  matters  which  affect  Great  Britain; 
and 
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Whereas  such  conduct  by  the  Department  of  State  in  the  war 
In  Asia  Is  political  intervention  in  Asia  and  Is  wholly  xinneutral; 
and 

Whereas  such  conduct  cannot  but  involve  the  United  States  on 
the  Bide  of  Great  Britain  in  Its  differences  with  Japan  and  must 
ultimately  lead  the  United  States  Into  war:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  policy 
of  strict  neutrality  in  relation  to  the  war  now  taking  place  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  and  disassociate  itself  from  Great  Britain, 
Whose  political  and  economic  Interests  In  China  are  paramount 
and  are  now  in  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  Japan,  and  that  war 
with  Japan  In  support  of  British  interests  woiild  mean  disaster 
for  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  CENST7S  OF  HOUSING 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  t:entleinan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  considering  a  rule 
to  authorize  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  pro^ade  for  the 
taking  of  a  housing  census  costing  $8,000,000. 

Now.  why  are  we  going  to  take  this  census?  The  committee 
has  reported  an  amendment  which  states  that  we  are  not  only 
going  to  take  a  census  of  the  number,  but  also  the  characteris- 
tics, including  utilities  and  equipment  of  all  the  houses  in 
this  country. 

In  taking  the  cea'-us  for  150  years  it  has  always  been  cus- 
tomary to  take  the  name,  the  age,  and  the  address.  Do  the 
folk  that  got  up  this  bill  assume  that  the  people  whose  names 
have  been  taken  did  not  live  in  houses  in  the  previous  census? 
When  it  appears  that  a  man  lives  on  a  particular  farm  or  on 
a  particular  road  In  a  town  or  at  a  particular  street  number 
in  a  city,  that  is  evidence  In  itself  that  he  lives  in  a  house. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  such  a  census  would  not  provide  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  the  madam  of  the  hovise  had  an  electric 
curling  iron,  and  it  would  not  tell  whether  or  not  she  had  two 
radios,  or  three,  neither  would  it  tell  whether  or  not  the  water 
In  the  house  was  supplied  by  a  well  with  a  hand  pump  or  a 
power  pump,  or  whether  or  not  it  was  supplied  from  city 
mains. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  TABER.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  omitted  one 
thing.  Neither  would  they  know  whether  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  has  an  electric  razor  or  whether  the  madam  has 

some  electric  waffle  irons  or  a  pancake  griddle. 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  the  electric  razor  would  be  very  impor- 
tant, because  they  say  it  only  takes  three  times  as  long  to 
shave  with  one  of  them  as  it  does  with  an  ordinary  razor. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CULKTN.    And  not  as  close. 

Mr.  TABER.    That  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  I  would  like  to  know  what  authority  there 
Is  in  the  law  that  would  compel  a  householder  to  disclose 
what  he  did  have.  Can  they  refuse  to  admit  him  to  the 
kitchen,  or  must  he  be  admitted  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  TABER.  There  would  be  no  authority  of  law  to  force 
such  admission  or  to  force  an  inventory  of  one's  private 
effects  and  utensils? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  What  is  the  genesis  of  this  request?  Who 
wants  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  this  is  one  of  those  ms'sterious  things. 
There  have  been  no  hearings.  At  one  time  the  committee,  I 
understand,  tabled  the  proposition.  When  we  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  hearings  we  were  told  that  none  were  printed. 
It  was  not  considered  of  importance  enough  to  print  the 
hearings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shield  1  more 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  emb€u-k  on  this  large  expenditvu^  of  money  at  this  time. 
The  1910  censtis  cost  $15,968,000;  the  1920  census  cost  $25,- 
117,000;    the   1930   census  cost   $39,381,000,  and   we  have 
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already  authorized  an  approi  riation  of  $45,000,000  to  do  this 
job.  The  Census  Director  ells  us  that  is  enough.  Why 
should  we  go  ahead  and  embark  on  a  new  program  that 
sounds  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  that  was  so  ridiculous  that 
the  committee  itself  put  it  on  the  table  the  first  time  the 
matter  was  considered,  and  for  which  they  have  had  no 
hearings  whatever?  If  we  a -e  going  ahead  and  authorizing 
more  and  more  appropriati(fis,  there  is  never  going  to  be 
any  recovery  anywhere. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofe. 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennesse*. 


The  time  of  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  re- 


mainder of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

Mr.  JOHNS.    Mr.  Speakei  if  there  ever  was  any  neces- 
sity for  this  survey  to  be  riade  it  was  dispensed  with  by 
the  vote  that  we  have  had  1  n  this  House  in  the  last  couple 
of  days.    The  lending-spendi  ng  bill  cut  out  all  of  this  hous- 
ing project,  and  yesterday  '  re  voted  down  an  $800,000,000 
appropriation,  most  of  it  to  )e  spent  in  housing.    The  pur- 
pose of  this,  of  course,  is  to  go  out  and  find  some  place  to 
build  a  house.    Most  people  i ^ho  want  to  build  a  home  know 
when  they  want  to  build  it,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  go  and  get  the  money  if   hey  want  to  build  a  home  and 
do  it.    There  is  no  necessity  for  this  $8,000,000  to  be  spent 
at  this  Ume  at  all.    It  is  tr  le  that  there  were  no  hearings 
on  this  bill.    I  inquired  for  t  lem  and  none  were  had.    There 
has  been  no  appearance  on   he  part  of  the  Census  Director. 
There  is  a  letter  here  in  I  he  committee  report  from  the 
president  of  the  American  I  ederation  of  Labor  in  which  he 
says  it  would  be  a  fine  thim  :  for  the  housing  mdustry.  with 
the  plans  that  the  Governn  ent' has  in  mind  to  carry  out, 
but  this  Congress  has  stoppe  i  that,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  appropriation  of  tlis  $8,000,000  at  this  time.    Of 
course,  you  could  go  out  on  a  fishing  expedition,  but  that 
would  not  get  you  any  place,    I  remember  a  few  years  ago — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  ij  true  of  all  cities — when  people 
in  my  home  city  went  aroui  d  measuring  homes  and  count- 
ing them  and  seeing  the  d  fferent  home  conditions.    I  do 
not  know  whether  that  data  are  available  at  this  time  or  not. 
I  do  say  frankly  that  this  rule  should  be  voted  down  so 
that  this  bill  will  never  be  brought  out  for  consideration. 
We  do  not  need  it. 
Mr.  GIFPORD.    Mr.  Spe  iker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Did  thes(  investigators  to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman refers  disclose  wheth  er  the  houses  they  entered  were 
in  an  unclean  condition?  L  that  a  characteristic  they  were 
trying  to  find? 

Mr.  JOHNS.    I  do  not  kr  ow  what  the  duty  of  these  men 
was,  but  I  Icnow  they  were  ;  unning  around  with  a  tape  line 
measuring  the  size  of  the  :  louses,  just  like  people  running 
around  on  farms  with  a  w  leel  measuring  them,  when  the 
farmer  knew  the  number  o ;  acres  that  he  had.  because  he 
had  a  deed  to  it. 
Mr.  GIFPORD.    Were  they  measuring  the  dirt? 
Mr.  JOHNS,    I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know 
that  you  do  not  need  any  count  of  houses  in  this  country. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<ire.    The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  expire  1. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  RiYBURN]. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Spiaker,  the  last  speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mi.  Johns],  certainly  did  not  know 
his  lesson.  I  hold  in  my  hai  id  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  Committee  on  the  Census  from  the  Director  of 
the  Census  specifically  end(  rsing  this  bill.  There  is  also  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  Sec:  etary  Hopkins,  the  last  sentence 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  with  the  President  and  we  are 
advised  that  8.  2240,  as  passe^  by  the  Senate,  would  not  conflict 
with  his  program. 

So,  Sis  far  as  its  having  Bldget  clearance  Is  concerned,  and 
so  far  as  its  having  the  em  lorsement  of  the  Director  of  the 
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Census  is  concerned,  I  think  that  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNS.    Where  did  that  report  appear? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  JOHNS.    Where  did  the  gentleman  get  the  letter? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  got  it  from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  DUNN]  to  whom  it  was  sent.  I  also  have  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Hopkins  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Mr.  Austin  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  letter  that  he  tmderstands  there  is  seme  misunderstand- 
ing with  reference  to  his  position  on  this  matter,  and  he 
writes  this  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  order 
to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johns]. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Under  heading  No.  2  in  the  minority  report 
I  find  this  language: 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  never  appeared  t>efore 
the  committee  to  explain  the  scope  of  this  biU  as  amended. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  have  read  that.    Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  JOHNS.    That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  No.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  it  did  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  did  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Budget.  I 
simply  wanted  to  clear  that  part  of  it  up,  because  I  have  those 
two  letters  here. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  I  talked  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  he  O.  K.'d  the  amended  bill  as  It 
was. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Now,  let  me  say  here  is  a  little  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  I  see  my  east  Tennessee 
friend  smiling  at  me.  It  passed  with  no  objection.  Every- 
body seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  necessary  thing  to  do; 
nhat  it  was  a  wholesome  thing  to  do;  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  departments  of  government  in  administering  the 
law  that  is  now  on  the  statute  books;  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  business  in  giving  them  leads  on  various  and  sundry 
matters.  Then  we  come  here  and  somebody  says,  "Well,  you 
turned  down  the  lending  bill.  Then  you  turned  down  the 
housing  bill.  This  is  a  back-door  way  of  getting  into  the 
housing  matter."  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  There  could  be  no  cormection  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  so-called  housing  bill  that  was  voted 
down  yesterday. 

Now.  as  to  the  amount.  I  discussed  that  matter  with  some 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  minority  side  this  morning.  They 
said  they  were  not  going  to  fight  this  rule  on  the  question  of 
amount.  Some  people  thought  that  because  this  was  finally 
joined  up  with  the  census,  and  not  an  independent  examina- 
tion, this  money  would  not  be  needed.  I  called  Mr.  Austin. 
Director  of  the  Census,  and  he  said  that  if  this  additional 
work  is  put  upon  him,  he  does  not  have  one  dollar  with  which 
to  do  it,  because  every  dollar  that  Congress  has  given  him  to 
take  the  regular  census  has  been  budgeted. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  everybody  shotUd  agree,  this 
would  be  a  beneficial  thing  to  do.  It  certainly  cannot  hurt 
anybody.  It  is  endorsed  by  every  department  of  government 
that  has  ansrthing  to  do  with  this  kind  of  matter,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  an  imposing  array 
of  business  people,  who  are  named  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  this  House  would  not  look  very  well  if  it  did 
not  pass  this  rule  and  did  not  pass  this  bill,  after  it  had  been 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and  no  legitimate  objec- 
tion that  I  have  ever  heard  from  any  speaker  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  has  been  raised  to  it,  simply  because  somebody 
thinks  it  can  be  connected  up  with  the  housing  bill.  They  are 
going  to  get  the  surprise  of  their  lives  one  of  these  days  when 
they  think  we  cannot  pass  anything  in  this  House.   It  will  be 
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much  easier  for  some  things  to  be  passed  in  this  House  next 
January  and  February  after  such  friends  of  mine  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gifford]  go  home  and  feel 
the  pulse  of  their  people.     [Applause.] 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Since  the  gentleman  referred  to  my  name, 
I  trust  he  will  not  worry  too  much  about  the  pulse  of  my 
people. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  No,  indeed.  Frankly,  I  like  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  like  the  gentleman  exceedingly.  I  sin- 
cerely sympathize  with  his  plea  for  business.  Does  he  not 
think  that  if  they  show  up  the  characteristics  of  our  people 
and  they  find  slovenly,  dirty  conditions,  the  soap  peddler  will 
learn  about  it  and  our  doorbells  will  ring?  Those  are  the 
characteristics  you  want  to  find  out,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Oh,  no.  Surely  the  gentleman  does  not 
think  we  are  going  out  to  do  scavenger  work. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  avoid  doing  it 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman's  mind  may  run  to  such 
things,  but  if  I  were  he  I  would  take  that  out  when  I  revised 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  used  that  as  illustrative.  I  think  the 
gentleman  understands. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Now.  the  gentleman  used  that  as  illus- 
trative of  what? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Of  this  boring  into  other  people's  con- 
ditions of  living  and  reporting  it.  If  they  find  slovenly  con- 
ditions, will  they  not  report  them? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    They  would  probably  put  it  in  a  report. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    As  a  necessity  for  better  housing. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  And  with  the  hope  that  they  could  make 
living  conditions  a  little  better.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  does 
not  understand 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    Oh,  I  understand. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Maybe  he  was  not  reared  out  on  the 
prairie  somewhere,  where  there  were  no  accommodations, 
and  where,  by  good  roads,  niral  electrification,  and  sanitary 
conditions  being  brought  about,  these  people  are  now  being 
made  happy,  getting  a  few  of  the  accommodations  that  the 
gentleman  has  probably  had  all  of  his  life.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Very  true,  but  I  live  in  a  section  where 
the  housewife  is  proud  of  her  handiwork. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  We  trust  that  in  bringing  about  better 
conditions  for  people  who  live  in  the  villages 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    And  I  live  In  a  section 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Just  a  minute — ^in  the  towns  and  in  the 
cities 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    Oh,  but  the  gentleman  should  let  me 

answer. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  And  out  in  the  countryside,  that  these 
conditions  calling  for  scavengers,  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, may  be  eliminated.  j 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution.  i 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  H.  R.  6635,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  follow: 

OOKFERENCB    EEPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  rotes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.  &. 
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6635)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ite  amendment*  numbered  1.  3,  4, 
22.  23.  57,  58,  69,  70.  103.  104.  117.  118.  153.  164.  166.  168.  169,  176, 
177,  and  182  ^  ^         ^ 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  6.  7.  8,  9,  10.  11.  12,  13,  14.  15.  16.  17,  18. 
19  20  21  24  25,  26,  27,  28.  29.  30,  31,  32,  33.  34.  35,  36.  37.  38, 
39'  4l'  42!  43.  44,  45.  46,  47,  48,  49,  60,  51,  52,  53.  54,  65.  56.  59, 
60'  62  63,  64,  65.  66,  71,  72,  73.  74,  70,  77,  73,  80,  81,  84.  85,  86. 
87'  88'  69  90,  91,  92,  94.  95.  96,  97,  98,  99,  ICK),  101.  102.  105.  106. 
lois  109.  110.  111.  112.  113.  114.  115.  116.  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
124'  125  126.  127.  128.  129,  130.  131,  132.  133.  134.  135.  136,  137. 
138'  139;  140.  141.  142.  143,  144.  145.  146.  147.  148.  149.  150.  151. 
152.  155.  156.  158.  159.  160.  161.  162.  165.  167.  170.  171.  172,  173. 
174,  175,  178,  179,  and  181;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Including  after  January  1.  1940.  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  indi- 
vidual employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods":  and  the  Senate 

agree  to  the  same.  

Amendment    numbered    40:  That    the    House    recede    from    its 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and 

agree   to   the   same   with   an   amendment,   as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

the    matter   proposed   to   be    inserted   by    the   Senate   amendment 

^Insert  the  following: 

"(14)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual  In  (or  as  an  omcer 
or  member  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  whUe  it  is  engaged  In)  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind 
of  nsh,  shellfish.  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  (Including  service  performed 
by  any  such  individxial  as  an  ordinary  incident  to  any  such 
activity),  except  (A)  service  performed  in  connection  with  the 
catching  or  taking  of  salmon  or  halibut,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  (B)  service  performed  on  or  In  connection  with  a 
vessel  of  more  than  ten  net  tons  (determined  in  the  naanner 
provided  for  determining  the  register  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States);  or". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61:  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and 
agreed  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "and  wUdlife";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and 
agree  to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940.  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
such  methods";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on 
a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tentire  of  office,  and  compensation  of 
any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  75,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Including  after  January  1.  1940,  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any 
Individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxunbered  79:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  79.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  prop>osed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "Including  after  January  1.  1940,  methods  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  en 
a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of 
any  Individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82:  That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  n\imbered  82.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
Uie  XoUowaig: 
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and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 


^Sec.  508.   (a)   Section  531   (i)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

'(1)  Striking  out  •»l,933,00Cf  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$3.- 
500  000' 

'(2)  Striking     out     'f 5,000' 
'$15  000' 

■(3)   inserting   before   the   ]  eriod   at   the   end   thereof  a   colon 

rhat  the  amount  of  such  sums  ap- 
portioned to  any"  State  for  ary  fiscal  year  shall  be  not  less  than 
$20,000'. 

•(b)    Section  531    (b)    of  su:h  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$102,000'  and  inserting  in  lie;    thereof  •$150,000'.'" 

same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  j3 umbered  83.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  sinendment  as  follows:  On  page  17, 
line  1.  of  the  Senate  engrossel  amendments,  strike  out  '•$12,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$11,000,000";  4nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nxmibered  93.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  insert4  d  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 


the  following 

"(14)  Service  performed  bj 
or  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
catching,  taking,  harvesting 


by    any   such    individual    as 
activity),  except    (A)    service 
catching  or  taking  of  salmon 
and    (B)    service  performed  o 


on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  any  individual  employed 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
Amendment    nimibered    16^ 


",  Increased  by  5  per  centum' 
Amendment  numbered  180 
agreement  to  the  amendment 


The  managers  on  the  part 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw( 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.  B.  6645 


an  individual  in   (or  as  an  officer 

vessel  while  it  is  engaged  in)    the 

jultivating.  or  farming  of  any  kind 

of  fish." shellfish.   Crustacea,   i  ponges,    seaweeds,   or    other    aquatic 

forms  of  animal  and  vegetab  e   life    ( including  service  performed 

pm    ordinary    Incident    to    any    such 
performed   in  connection  with  the 
3r  halibut,  for  commercial  purposes, 
or  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of 
more  than  ten  net  tons   (determined  in  the  manner  provided  for 
determining  the  register   toniiage  of  merchant  vessels  \inder   the 
laws  of  the  United  States) :  o\" 

same. 

Amendment   numbered   lOTt    That  the   House   recede  from   Its 

disagreement   to    the   amendi^ent   of   the   Senate   numbered    107. 

an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following:  "and  frtldllfe";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  t6  the  amenditent  of  the  Senate  numbered  167, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  nserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "and  wfdlife";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  16J:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendm(  nt  of  the  Senate  numbered  163.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "including  alU  r  January  1,  1940.  methods  relating 
to    the    establishment    and    maintenance    of    personnel    standards 

he  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
tenure  of  office,  and  compensation 
in  accordance  with  such  methods"; 
same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  164,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amei  dnients  as  follows :  On  page  26,  line 
12.  of  the  Senate  engrosse< .  amendments,  strike  out  "old-age 
assistance"  and  insert  "aid  1 5  the  blind";  on  page  96,  line  3,  of 
the  House  engros.sed  bill,  stike  out  "clavise  (1)  of";  in  line  7, 
strike  out  "clause"  and  Inser ;  "subsection";  in  line  21,  strike  out 
"clavise    (1)    of";    and    on    pj  ge    97,    lines    18    and    19,    strike    out 

I*;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
3f  the  Senate  numbered  180,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amend nent,  as  follows:  In  addition  to  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  on 
page  36.  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  insert  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"No  Interest  shall  be  alloived  or  paid  on  the  amount  of  any 
overpa3rment  refunded  or  credited  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  th4  same. 

R.     L.     DOUGHTON. 
THOS.    H,    CtTLLZN. 

John  W.  McCormack. 

Jebz  Cooper. 

AlXEN   T.    Treaowat, 

Frank  Chowther. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

William  H.  King. 

Walter   F.  Georgs. 

David  I.  Walsh. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr., 

Arthttr  Capper. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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and  for  other  ptirposes.  submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  conference  report : 

On  amendment  No.  1 :  "This  amendment  provides  that  on  and 
after  January  1.  1941,  a  State  plan  for  old-age  assistance  in  order 
to  be  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  must  provide  for  finan- 
cial participation  by  the  State  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $10 
each  month  with  respect  to  each  needy  individual  receiving  old-age 
assistance  for  the  month.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
Hoiise  bill.     The  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  2:  The  Hotise  bill  stated  that  the  State  plan 
for  old-age  assistance  in  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  must 
provide  such  methods  of  administration  (other  than  those  relating 
to  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  personnel)  as  are 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan.  The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  the 
parenthetical  clause  and  inserted  a  new  parenthetical  clause  which 
states  that  after  January  1.  1940,  such  methods  of  administration 
shall  Include  methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  retains  the  Senate  amendment  but  pro- 
vides that  the  Social  Sc^curity  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of 
any  Individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods. 

On  amendment  No.  3 :  The  House  bill  provided,  as  in  existing  law, 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  match  on  a  50-50  basis  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  State  as  old-age  assistance  and  in- 
creased the  amount  up  to  which  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tribute one-half  from  $30  to  $40.  The  Senate  amendment  retains 
the  $40  maximimi  of  the  House  bill,  and  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  for 
old-age  assistance  under  the  plan  up  to  a  State-wide  average  of  $15 
per  month  for  the  needy  individuals  receiving  such  assistance,  plus 
one-half  of  the  excess  over  such  amount  up  to  the  $40  maximum. 
This  amendment  also  changed  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  administrative  expenses  from  5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  contribution  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  total  of  the  sums  expended  during  any  quarter  as  are  fotind 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan.  It  also  states  that  in  the  case  of  any  State 
which  shall  reduce  the  amount  paid  in  such  State  in  1939  to  its 
needy  individuals  for  old-age  assistance,  such  State  shall  not  re- 
ceive such  Increased  amcvmt  but  shall  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  only  one-half  of  the  svmis  expended  up  to  $40.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  4:  This  is  a  technical  amendment  made 
necessary  by  amendment  No.  3  changing  the  matching  provisions 
from  a  50-50  basis.     The  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10:  These  amendments  make 
clerical  changes;  and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  9:  The  House  bill  provided  that  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  admimstration  of  title  II  and  title  VTII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act,  should  be  estimated  monthly  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  managing  trustee  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  sxxrvivors 
trust  fund.  The  managing  trustee  was  directed  to  pay  each  month 
from  the  trust  fund  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
the  amount  so  estimated.  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
such  amount  shall  be  estimated  quarterly  and  that  such  payments 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treastiry  as  repayments  to  the  account 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  such  titles  n  and  VIII  and  such  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act.  The  amendment  also  provides  that  such 
repayments  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure  but  shall  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury.  If  the  payments 
made  by  the  trust  fund  to  the  Treasury  for  such  cost  of  adminis- 
tration were  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  the  House 
bill,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  would  be  overstated  in  the 
account  of  the  Treasury  by  the  amounts  so  deposited.  Collections, 
when  originally  received,  are  classified  in  the  Treasury  accounts  as 
"social-security  taxes,"  and  subsequently,  under  the  House  bill,  a 
portion  wotild  be  deposited  as  "miscellaneous  receipts."  thtis  over- 
stating actual  receipts.  Also,  when  funds  are  expended  from  ap- 
propriations for  such  administration,  such  items  would  be  shown 
as  expenditures  under  "Social  Security  Board"  and  "departmental," 
and  the  reimbursements  for  such  expenses  from  the  trust  fund 
would  also  be  shown  as  expenditures,  unless  such  items  are  de- 
posited as  repayments  instead  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  Sen- 
ate  amendment   cures   this   administrative   problem.     The   House 

On  amendment  No.  11:  The  House  bill  provided  for  a  small 
lump-sum  death  payment  upon  the  death  of  a  fully  or  currently 
Insured  Individual,  leaving  no  surviving  widow,  child,  or  parent, 
who  would,  on  filing  aoplicatlon  In  the  month  in  which  such 
Individual  died,  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  for  such  month  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  or  (f)  of  section  202.  The  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  the  reference  to  subsection  (b)  since  this 
subsection  deals  with  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit,  which  would  not 
be  applicable  after  the  death  of  the  primary  individual.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  The  House  bUl  provided  for  the 
distribution  of  such  lump-sum  death  payments  and  Included  In 
such  distribution  persons  who  may  be  entitled  under  the  law  of 
the  State  to  share  as  distributees  with  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 
These  Senate  amendments  eliminate  this  provision  of  the  Hovise 


bill,  and  also  provide  that  when  more  than  one  parent  Is  entitled 
to  a  payment,   each   of   them  would  share   equally.     The   House 

On  amendments  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17.  and  18:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  any  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  an  individual's 
wages  shall  be  reduced,  so  that  the  maximum  for  any  benefit  (if 
only  one  benefit  for  a  month  Is  payable  with  respect  to  the  wages 
of  an  Individual)  or  for  the  total  of  all  benefits  (IT  more  than 
one  benefit  Is  payable  for  a  month  with  respect  to  the  wages  of 
an  Individual)  shall  not  exceed  (1)  $86.  or  (2)  two  times  the  pri- 
mary insurance  benefit  of  such  individual,  or  (3)  80  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  wage  of  such  Individual,  whichever  is  least.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  provision  now  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
limiting  the  monthly  rate  of  benefits  to  $o5.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments change  this  provision  of  the  House  bill  so  that  the  reduction 
In  the  amoimt  of  a  benefit  will  be  required  only  where  the  total  of 
benefits  payable  with  respect  to  an  individual's  wages  is  more  than 
$20,  and  provide  that  the  total  of  benefits  shall  in  such  cases  be 
reduced  to  (a)  the  least  of  the  amounts  referred  to  under  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  above,  or  (b)  $20.  whichever  Is  greater.  They  also  strike 
out  reference  to  reduction  of  a  single  benefit  as  superfluous.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  19:  The  House  bill  provided  that  whenever  a 
reduction  or  increase  was  required  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  203  and  more  than  one  benefit  was  payable  for  the  month 
with  respect  to  the  wages  of  an  Individual,  each  of  the  benefits 
should  be  proportionately  increased  or  decreased,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  Senate  amendment  excepts  the  primary  Insurance  benefit 
from  any  reduction  under  section  203  (a)  or  (c).  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  20  and  21:  These  amendments  are  clarify- 
ing amendments  providing  that  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
any  payment  or  payments  under  title  n  shall  be  made  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 
The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  22  and  23:  The  House  bill  provided  that 
deductions  would  be  made  from  a  child's  insurance  t^nefit  if  such 
child  was  under  18  and  over  16  years  of  age  and  he  failed  to 
attend  school  regularly.  These  Senate  amendments  were  intended 
to  make  it  clear  that  children  serving  as  apprentices  vrtthout  p>ay 
shall  be  considered  as  attending  school  and  are  placed  In  the  same 
category  as  children  attending  school.  S:nce  the  Social  Security 
Board  has  ample  authority  to  care  for  this  situation  by  regulation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  Incorporate  these  provisions  into  the  law. 
The  Senate  receoes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  24  and  25:  The  House  bill  provided  a  pen- 
alty for  failtire  to  report  the  occurrence  of  an  event  specified  in 
the  bill  which  would  cause  a  deduction  in  benefits.  These  Senate 
amendments  require  that  such  report  be  made  by  any  individual 
who  is  In  receipt  of  benefits  subject  to  deduction,  or  Is  in  receipt 
of  'such  benefits  on  behalf  of  another  Individual.  The  Housa 
recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  26  and  27:  Under  the  House  bill  as  under 
existing  law.  employees  who  worked  for  more  than  one  employer  in 
a  year  and  who  have  a  total  salary  from  such  employers  of  more 
than  $3,000  are  taxable  upon  the  first  $3,000  of  such  salaries  from 
each  employer.  These  Senate  amendments  provide  that  no  more 
than  $3,000  total  remuneration  for  any  calendar  year  after  1939 
Is  counted  for  benefit  purposes.  (See  amendment  No.  85  for  spe- 
cial tax  refund  on  such  salaries  in  exc3ss  of  $3,000.)  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  28.  .31.  32,  and  33:  These  are  clerical 
amendments  changing  paragraph  numbers.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  29  and  30:  These  amendments  exclude  from 
the  definition  of  wages  payments  made  by  an  employer  under  cer- 
tain conditions  on  behalf  of  his  employees  on  account  of  death 
(including  life  insurance)  where  it  is  clear  that  the  employee, 
while  living,  does  not  have  certain  rights  and  options.  These 
slight  changes  from  existing  law  are  effective  as  to  wages  from 
employment  after  1939.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  34:  This  amendment  makes  a  clarifying 
change.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  35:  Under  present  law  services  performed  by 
an  Individual  after  he  attains  age  65  are  not  counted  for  benefits 
under  title  II  nor  are  they  taxed  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act.  The  House  bill  provided  that  such  services  per- 
formed after  1939  would  be  counted  as  employment  and  taxed  the 
wages  for  such  services  after  such  year.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  such  services  performed  after  1938  by  such  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  counted  as  employment.  (Amendment  No.  173 
taxes  such  wages,  and  amendment  No.  175  deducts  from  any  benefit 
under  title  II  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  any  wages  paid  to 
any  such  Individual  for  services  performed  in  1939  if  taxes  on  such 
wages  were  not  paid.)     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  36:  The  House  bill  exempted  from  the  defini- 
tion of  employment  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  an  agri- 
ciiltural  or  horticultural  organization.  The  Senate  amendment 
clarifies  this  exemption  to  make  certain  that  these  organizations 
are  Identical  with  agricultural  and  horticultural  organizations 
exempt  from  Income  tax  under  section  101  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  37  and  38:  These  amendments  make  a 
clarifying  change  to  bring  this  provision  Into  conformity  with  a 
similar   provision   contained   in   the   Revenue    Act   of    1939.    The 

On  amendment  No.  39 ;  This  amendment  xuakes  a  clerical  change. 
The  House  recedes.  | 
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unjustifiably  large 
In  the  House  bill. 
On    amendment 


On  amendment  No.  40:  Tills  amendment  would  exclude  flsber- 
men  from  coverage.  It  would  also  exclude  officers  and  members 
of  crews  (even  thou^.h  not  fishermen)  of  any  vessel  less  than 
400  tons,  or  of  any  sail  vessel  regardless  of  tonnage  If  the  vessel 
Is  engaged  In  the  specified  fishing  activities.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  which  exempts  from  coverage  service  performed 
by  an  Individual  in  (or  as  an  officer  or  member  of  tbe  crew  of  a 
Tc&sel  while  It  is  engaged  In)  the  catching,  taking,  harvesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea, 
sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
hte  (including  service  performed  by  any  such  individual  as  an 
ordinary  Incident  to  any  such  activity),  except  (a)  service  per- 
formed In  connection  with  the  catching  or  talcing  of  salmon 
or  halibut,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  (b)  service  performed 
on  or  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of  more  than  10  net  tons  (de- 
termined in  the  manner  provided  for  determining  the  register 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States). 

On  amendment  No.  41 :  This  amendment  excludes  service  per- 
fonned  by  an  individual  under  the  age  of  18  In  making  street 
sales  of  newspapers,  and  In  making  house-to-house  deliveries 
of  newspapers  and  shopping  news,  including  handbills  and  other 
similar  types  of  advertising  material.  It  does  not  include  the 
handling  of  new8pa|>ers  and  advertising  material  prior  to  the 
time  they  are  turned  over  to  the  individual  who  makes  the 
sale,  the  house-to-house,  or  other  final  dl.stribution.  There  was 
comparable  provision  In  the  House  bill.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  42  and  43:  These  amendments  make  a 
clarifying  change.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  44:  This  amendment  places  a  top  limit  of 
•250  on  the  average  monthly  wage  upon  which  computation  of 
the  primary  Insurance  benefit  may  be  based.  It  will  be  lmp>os- 
sible  to  exceed  this  average  from  employment  after  1939  due  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  27;  nevertheless,  in  an  occasional  case  a 
person  earning  large  amounts  with  several  employers,  prior  to 
1940  and  retiring  in  the  near  future,  might  otherwise  receive 
benefits.  There  was  no  comparable  provision 
The  House  recedes. 

No.  45:  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
minimum  primary  infcurance  t>enefit  shall  be  $10.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Noe.  46.  47,  48,  49.  50.  51,  and  52:  The  House 
bin  set  up  an  "average  monthly  wage"  formula  In  terms  of  years. 
These  Senate  amendments  set  up  such  formula  In  terms  of  quar- 
ters.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  53:  This  amendment  Is  complementary  to 
amendment  No.  35  and  excludes  from  the  divisor  in  determining 
the  average  monthly  wage  of  an  individual  any  quarter,  after  the 
quarter  in  which  he  attained  age  65,  occurring  prior  to  1939.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  54:  This  amendment  Is  complementary  to 
amendments  Nos.  46  to  52.  The  House  bill  defined  the  term  "fully 
Insured  individual"  in  terms  of  years  and  years  of  coverage.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  In  any  case  where  an  individual  had  at 
least  15  years  of  coverage  he  would  always  be  a  fully  Insured  in- 
dividual. The  Senate  amendment  defined  such  term  In  quarters 
and  quarters  of  coverage.  It  also  provides  that  where  an  individ- 
ual had  at  least  40  quarters  of  coverage  (10  years)  he  would 
always  be  a  fully  insured  individual.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  55  and  56:  The  House  bill  defined  the  term 
"wife"  to  mean  a  wife  of  an  individual  who  was  married  to  him 
prior  to  January"!.  1939.  or.  If  later,  prior  to  the  date  vtpon  which 
he  attained  the  ape  of  60;  and  defined  the  term  "widow"  (except 
when  used  In  sec.  202  (g))  to  mean  the  surviving  dependent  wife 
of  an  Individual  who  was  married  to  him  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  month  before  the  month  in  which  he  died.  These 
Senate  amendments  eliminate  the  requirement  as  to  the  date  of 
marriage  In  any  case  where  the  wife  Is  the  mother  of  a  son  or 
daughter  of  the  Insured  individual.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  The  House  bill  defined  agri- 
cultural labor  to  Include  all  services  performed  on  a  farm,  in  the 
employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
In  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting  any  agricultural  or  hor- 
tlctiltural  commodity.  These  Senate  amendments  struck  out  the 
words  "connection  with."  The  conference  action  restores  such 
words;   and  the  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  69.  60.  62.  63.  and  66:  These  amendments 
make  clarifying  changes  to  the  definition  of  agrlctiltural  labor. 
The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  61:  This  amendment  Includes  In  the  defini- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  service  performed  on  a  farm  with  respect 
to  other  wildlife  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
service  performed  with  respect  to  fur -bearing  animals.  The  House 
recedes  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

On  amendment  No,  64:  This  amendment  Includes  within  the 
term  "agricultural  labor"  service  performed  In  the  employ  of  the 
owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of  a  farm.  In  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  tools  and  equipment  on  such  farm.  It 
also  includes  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  any  such  owner, 
tenant,  or  other  operator  In  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of 
tHiish  or  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane.  Botb  amendments  are 
subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  the  bill  that  the  major  part 
of  such  service  must  be  performed  on  a  farm.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  65:  This  amendment  Includes  as  agricultural 
labor,  in  addition  to  the  services  Included  In  the  House  bill,  service 
perfonned  In  connection  with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
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ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterwa3r8  used  exclusively  for  sup- 
plying and  storing  water  for  furming  purposes.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No,  67:  This  amendment  is  similar  to  amend- 
ment No.  2.  The  House  bill  s  ated  that  the  Board  should  make  no 
certification  for  payment  to  ai  ly  State  under  title  III  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  unless  it  found  ;hat  the  law  of  such  State  approved 
by  the  Board  Included  provisi  on  for  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (other  than  those  relatij  ig  to  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  personnel)  as  are  foimd  by  the  Board  to  be  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  insvire  i  ull  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation when  due.  The  1  lenate  amendment  struck  out  the 
parenthetical  clause  and  inser  ;ed  a  new  parenthetical  clause  which 
provides  that  after  July  1,  1J41,  such  methods  of  administration 
shall  include  methods  relatin ;  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  )n  a  merit  basis.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  -etains  the  Senate  amendment  but 
changes  the  date  therein  f ro  n  July  1,  1941,  to  January  1,  1940, 
and  provides  that  the  Social  Security  Board  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tentire  of  office,  and  com- 
pensation of  any  Individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods. 

On  amendment  No.  68:  Tils  amendment  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenanc*  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  similar  to  amendments  Nos.  2  and  67,  The  House  recedes 
With  an  amendment  which  retains  the  Senate  amendment  but 
provides  that  the  Social  Secuilty  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation 
of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods. 

On  amendment  No.  69:  The  House  bUl  increased  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  Federal  shar;  of  the  sums  expended  In  a  State 
for  aid  to  dependent  childrei  .  The  House  bill  retained  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  with  lespect  to  the  amounts  above  whicb 
the  Federal  Government  wcild  not  contribute,  namely,  $18  a 
month  for  the  first  dependent  child  and  $12  a  month  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  other  depen  lent  children.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment retained  the  Increase  o;  the  share  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  one-third  to  one-h  Uf  and  changed  the  existing  law  by 
eliminating  the  present  max:  ma  and  providin.^  that  the  Federal 
share  would  be  based  on  an  s  lerage  of  $18  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  dependent  childre  i  receiving  aid  for  the  month.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  70:  Th-  House  bill  amended  the  definition 
of  the  term  "dependent  chua"  to  Include  children  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  If  found  )y  the  State  agency  to  be  regularly 
attending  school.  Present  la  v  Includes  only  children  under  the 
age  of  16,  The  Senate  amen  Iment  Includes  nonremunerated  ap- 
prentices in  the  same  class  a  \  children  regularly  attending  school 
with  respect  to  the  liberal]  satlon  of  the  age  limitation.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No,  71 :  '  Tils  amendment  makes  a  clerical 
change.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  72:  Th  s  amendment  Increases  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  for  each  fiscal  year  from  $3,800,000  to  $5,820.- 
000.  There  was  no  comparatle  provision  In  the  House  bill.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  73 :  Th  s  amendment  increases  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  States  in  the  proportion 
that  live  births  bear  to  the  total  numbrr  of  live  berths  in  the 
United  States,  from  $1,800,00C  to  $2,800,000,  The  amendment  also 
Increases  the  amount  author  zed  to  be  allotted  according  to  the 
financial  need  of  each  State  fur  assistance  in  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  from  $980,000  to  $1,980,01)0.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  74:  This  amendment  makes  a  clerical  change; 
and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  75:  This  amendment  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  en  a  merit  basis 
similar  to  amendments  Nos.  2  67.  and  60.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  which  retains  the  Senate  amendment  but  provides 
that  the  Social  Security  Bojrd  shall  exercise  no  authority  with, 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenue  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any 
Individual  employed  In  accord  mce  with  such  methods. 

On  amendment  No.  76;  Thli  amendment  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  grants  to  States  for  services  to  crippled 
children  for  each  fiscal  year  rrom  $2,850,000  to  $3,870,000.  There 
was  no  comparable  provision  la  the  House  bill.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  77:  Th  s  amendment  amends  section  512  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  designating  the  existing  law  as  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  therein  the  amount  ($1,830,000)  to  be  al- 
lotted thereunder  in  addition  to  the  flat  allotments  of  $20,000  fcr 
each  State  (including  Puerto  Rico),  The  additional  amount  is 
allotted  to  the  States  on  the  1  lasis  of  the  need  of  each  State  taking 
into  Gonsideratlon  the  number  of  crippled  chUdren  in  each  Sta.e 
In  need  of  services  for  cripple  1  children  and  the  cost  of  furnishing 
such  services.  These  sums  are  to  be  allotted  on  a  matching  basis. 
The  additional  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  allotted  under 
a  new  subsection  (b)  accordixg  to  the  financial  need  of  each  State 
for  assistance  In  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  The  States  are  not 
required  to  matcb  allotments  from  this  latter  appropriation.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No,  78:  ThU  amendment  makes  a  clerical  change; 
and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  79:  This  amendment  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
similar  to  amendments  Nos.  J.  67,  68.  and  75.  The  Hoiose  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  retains  the  Senate  amendment  but  pro- 
vides that  the  Social  Security  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
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respect  to  the  wlectfon,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods. 

On  amendment  No.  80 :  This  amendment  makes  a  clarifying  change 
In  section  514  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  also  adds  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  such  section  514  to  provide  the  method  of  paying 
the  additional  amount  to  be  allotted  under  amendment  No.  77.  The 
amendment  also  increases  the  authorization  for  child-welfare  serv- 
ices from  $1,500,000  to  $1,510,000  so  that  Puerto  Rico  may  share 
equally  with  the  States.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  bill.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  81  and  82:  The  House  bill  increased  the 
authorization  for  vocational  rehabilitation  from  $1,938,000  to  $2.- 
938,000.  The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  this  provision  in  the 
House  bill  and  Inserted  a  provision  increasing  such  authorization 
to  $4,000,000,  The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  mlnlmtim 
allotment  for  any  State  shall  be  $30,000  Instead  of  $10,000  as  pro- 
vided in  existing  law,  and  provides  an  annual  flat  allotment  to 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  of  $15,000.  The  amendment  also  increases 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  administrative  expenses  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  from  $102,000  to  $150,000,  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  which  increases  the  authorization  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  $3,500,000  Instead  of  $4,000,000;  places 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  same  status  as  a  State  (see  also  amendment  No. 
16C);  and  Increases  the  minimum  allotment  for  any  State  from 
$10,000  to  $20  000  instead  of  $30,000, 

On  amendment  No,  83:  This  amendment  increases  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States 
and  other  political  subdivisions  for  public-health  work  from 
$8,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  House  bill.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  increas- 
ing such  authorization  to  $11,000,000  instead  of  $12,000,000. 

On  amendment  No.  84:  This  amendment  makes  a  clerical  change, 
and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  85:  Under  existing  law.  remuneration  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  with  respect  to  employment  during  any 
calendar  year  is  taxable  up  to  and  Including  $3,000  received  by 
the  employee  from  each  employer  he  may  have  during  the  year. 
Hence,  an  employee  who  has  more  than  one  employer  may  be 
required  to  pay  the  old-age  Insurance  employees'  tax  on  aggregate 
wages  in  excess  of  $3,000.  The  Senate  amendment  permits  the 
employee  to  obtain  a  refund,  without  Interest,  of  the  tax  paid 
on  the  aggregate  in  excess  of  $3,000  earned  after  December  31, 
1939.  provided  a  timely  claim  is  filed.  This  amendment  is  com- 
plementary to  amendment  No.  27.  There  was  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  the  Hovise  bill      The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  86  and  87:  These  amendments  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  wages  payments  made  by  an  employer 
under  certain  conditions  on  behalf  of  his  employees  on  account 
of  death  (including  life  Insiorance)  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
employee,  while  living,  does  not  have  certain  rights  and  options. 
The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  88:  This  amendment  naakes  a  clerical  change; 
and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  89:  The  House  bill  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  emplojmient  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  an 
agricultural  or  hortictiltural  organization.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment clarifies  this  exemption  to  make  certain  that  these  organ- 
izations are  identical  with  agricultural  and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  income  tax  under  section  101  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.     The  House   recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  90  and  91 :  These  amendments  make  a 
clarifying  change  to  bring  this  provision  into  conformity  with  a 
similar  provision  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939.  The 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  92:  This  amendment  makes  a  clerical 
change;  and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No,  93:  This  amendment  would  exclude  fisher- 
men from  coverage.  It  would  also  exclude  officers  and  members 
of  crews  (even  though  not  fishermen)  of  any  vessel  less  than 
400  tons,  or  of  any  sail  vessel  regardless  of  tonnage  if  the  vessel 
Is  engaged  in  the  specified  fishing  activities.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  House  bill.  The  Hovise  recedes  with  an 
amendment  which  exempts  from  coverage  service  performed  by 
an  individual  In  (or  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  while  It  is  engaged  in)  the  catching,  taking,  hanesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea, 
sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable life  (Including  service  performed  by  any  such  Individual  as 
an  ordinary  Incident  to  any  such  activity),  except  (a)  service 
performed  In  connection  with  the  catching  or  taking  of  salmon 
or  halibut,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  (b)  service  performed 
on  or  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of  more  than  10  net  tons 
(determined  in  the  manner  provided  for  determining  the  register 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States). 
On  amendment  No,  94:  This  amendment  excludes  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  under  the  age  of  18  In  making  street 
sales  of  newspapers,  and  In  making  house-to-house  deliveries  of 
newspapers  and  shopping  news,  including  handbills  and  other 
similar  types  of  advertising  material.  It  does  not  Include  the 
handling  of  newspapera  and  advertising  material  prior  to  the 
time  they  are  turned  over  to  the  individual  who  makes  the  sale, 
the  house-to-house,  or  other  final  distribution.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  House  bill.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  95  and  96:    These   amendments   make  a 
clarifying  change;  and  the  House  recedes. 

.  On  amendments  Nos    97  and  98:  The  House  bill  extended  cov- 
erage to  ceruin  salesmen  who  are  not  employees.     The  Senate 


amendment  strikes  out  this  extension  of  coverage  and  also  strikes 
out  the  new  definition  of  employer  as  such  definition  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary  If  the  extension  of  coverage  to  such  salesmen 
Is  not  retained  In  the  bill.  It  Is  believed  Inexpedient  to  change 
the  existing  law  which  limits  coverage  to  employees.     The  House 

On  amendments  Nos.  99.  100,  101,  and  102:  These  amendments 
make  clerical  changes;   and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  103  and  104:  The  House  bill  defined  agri- 
cultural labor  to  Include  all  ser\'ices  performed  on  a  farm,  In  the 
employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
In  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting  any  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural commodity.  These  Senate  amendments  struck  out  the 
words  "connection  with."  The  conference  action  restores  such 
words;  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  105.  106,  108.  109,  and  112:  These  amend- 
menU  make  clarifying  changes  to  the  definition  of  agricultural 
labor.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  107:  This  amendment  Includes  In  the  defini- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  service  performed  on  a  farm  with  respect 
to  other  wildlife  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
service  performed  with  respect  to  fur -bearing  animals.  The  House 
recedes  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

On  amendment  No.  110:  This  amendment  includes  within  the 
term  "agricultural  labor"  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 
owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of  a  farm,  In  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  tools  and  equipment  on  such  farm.  It 
also  Includes  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  any  such  owner, 
tenant,  or  other  operator  In  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of 
brush  or  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane.  Both  amendments  are 
subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  the  bill  that  the  major  part 
of  such  service  must  be  performed  on  a  farm.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  Ill:  This  amendment  Includes  as  agrlctil- 
tural  labor.  In  addition  to  the  services  included  in  the  House  bill, 
service  performed  in  connection  with  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways  used  exclusively 
for  supplying  and  storing  water  for  farming  purposes.  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  113  and  114:  Under  the  House  bill  the 
additional  credit  allowance  was  based  upon  the  amount,  if  any, 
by  which  contributions  required  to  be  paid  by  a  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  the  taxable  year  were  less  than  the  contributions  such 
taxpayer  would  have  been  required  to  pay  if  throughout  the  tax- 
able year  he  had  been  subject  under  such  State  law  to  a  rate  of 
2.7  percent.  These  Senate  amendments  were  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  amendment  No.  126  which  eliminates  the  new  section 
1602  (b)  of  the  code  contained  In  the  House  bill.  These  amend- 
ments base  the  additional  credit  allowance  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  contributions  the  taxpayer  was  required  to 
pay  imder  the  State  law  and  the  amount  he  would  have  paid  If 
throughout  the  taxable  year  he  had  be2n  subject  to  the  highest 
rate  applied  under  the  State  law  In  the  taxable  year  to  any  em- 
ployer, or  to  a  rate  of  2.7  percent,  whichever  is  lower.  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  115:  The  House  bill  amended  section  1602  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  a  new  standard  with  re- 
spect to  allowance  of  additional  credit,  which  required  that,  Irre- 
spective of  the  t3rpe  of  fund  maintained  under  the  State  law,  such 
law  must  contain  provisions  whereby  variations  in  rates  of  con- 
tributions has  between  different  employers  will  be  sd  computed 
as  to  yield,  with  respect  to  each  year,  a  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions substantially  equivalent  to  2.7  percent  of  the  total  of  pay 
rolls  of  employers  subject  to  the  contribution  requirements  of  the 
State   law.     The   Senate   amendment   deletes  this   new   standard. 

On  amendments  Nos.  116.  119.  120,  121.  122,  123,  124.  and  125: 
These  amendments  make  clerical  changes;  and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  117  and  118:  Under  the  House  bill.  States 
which  have  pooled  fund  tmemployment  compensation  laws  would 
have  been  allowed  to  vary  rates  of  contributions  and  allow  re- 
duced rates  of  contributions  on  the  l>asis  of  3  years  of  experience 
by  an  employer  with  respect  to  unemployment  or  other  factors 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  unemplo3rment  risk.  The  Senate 
amendments  change  the  3  years  to  2  years  and  further  provide 
that  such  reduction  under  pooled  fund  laws  will  be  allowed  only 
after  compensation  has  been  payable  imder  the  State  law  with 
respect  to  such  employer  for  the  2  consecutive  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  computation  date.     The  Ssnate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  126:  The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  1602  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  this 
subsection  a  State  would  have  been  permitted  to  adopt  either  of 
two  alternative  courses  of  action  If  its  law  met  the  standards  set 
forth  m  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  new  subsection:  (1)  It 
might  reduce  all  employers'  rates  uniformly;  or  (2)  it  might  vary 
individual  employers'  rates  of  contributions  under  exp>erience  rat- 
ing provisions  which  compiled  with  the  applicable  standards  In 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
1602,  but  without  so  calculating  the  respective  rates  as  to  secure 
an  annual  yield  of  an  amount  substantially  equivalent  to  2.7 
percent  of  the  State  pay  roll.  The  Senate  amendment  deletes  tMa 
new  subsection.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  127,  128,  129,  130,  131.  132,  133,  134.  135. 
and  136:  These  amendments  make  clerical  changes;  and  the  House 
ro  ccd  GO 

On  amendments  Noe.  137  and  138:  Under  the  House  bill  the 
term  "balance"  was  defined  to  make  clear  that  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  required  to  be  accumulated  by  employers  with  respect  to 
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whom  a  reaerve  account  or  a  guaranteed  emplojrment  accoxint  Is 
maintained.  Is  to  be  made  up  of  payments  by  such  employers  and 
may  not  be  made  up  of  employee  contributions  or  funds  from 
other  sources.  The  exception  contained  in  this  definition,  which 
permits  the  Lncliislon  within  a  "balance"  of  payments  other  than 
payments  by  employers  if  made  to  a  reserve  account  or  guaranteed 
employment  account  prior  to  January  2,  1939.  Is  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  States  of  complicated  computations  where  payments, 
other  than  payments  by  employers,  had  been  paid  to  such  ac- 
counts during  the  early  months  of  the  State's  experience.  These 
Senate  amendments  advance  the  date  1  year  beyond  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  Hovkse  bil'.     The  House  recedes.  ,. 

On  admendment  No.  139:  Subsection  (b)  of  section  610  of  the 
House  bill,  which  Is  deleted  by  this  amendment,  has  been  rendered 
unnecessary  because  of  Senate  amendment  No.  115  which  deleted 
from  the  House  bill  the  average  2.7  percent  contribution  rate 
requirement.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  140:  The  House  bill  conferred  on  State  leg- 
islatures the  authority  to  require  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States  or  exempt 
from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1410  or  1600  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  comply  with  State  unemployment  ccmpecsation 
laws.  The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  the  reference  to  the  old- 
age  tax  imposed  by  section  1410  since  only  the  unemployment  tax 
Imposed  by  section  1600  is  involved.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  Ko.  141:  This  is  a  clarifying  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  in  determining  whether  a  person  employs  eight  or  more 
employees,  only  those  employees  employed  in  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  sec.  1607  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  are  to  be 
counted.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  142  and  143:  These  amendments  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  wages  payments  made  by  an  employer  under 
certain  conditions  en  behalf  of  his  employees  on  account  of  death 
(Including  life  insurance)  where  it  Is  clear  that  the  employee, 
while  living,  does  not  have  certain  rights  and  options.  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  144:  The  House  bill  exempted  from  the  defl- 
nltion  of  employment  service  performed  in  the  fmploy  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  organization.  The  Senate  amendment 
clarifies  this  exemption  to  make  certain  that  these  organizations 
are  identical  with  agricultural  and  horticultural  organizations 
exempt  from  income  tax  under  section  101  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede.     The  Hou^e  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  145  and  146:  These  amendments  make  a 
clarifying  change  to  bring  this  provision  into  conformity  with  a 
similar  provision  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939.  The  House 
recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  147  and  148:  These  amendments  make 
clerical  changes:  and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  149:  This  amendment  eliminates  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  Insurance  agents  and  solicitors 
If  the  remuneration  for  which  they  perform  their  services  is  on  a 
commission  basis  solely.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  bill.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  150:  This  amendment  excludes  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  under  the  age  of  18  in  making  street 
sales  of  newspapers,  and  in  making  house-to-hotise  deliveries  of 
newspapers  and  shopping  news,  including  handbills  and  other  sim- 
ilar types  of  advertising  material.  It  does  not  include  the  handling 
of  newspapers  and  advertising  material  prior  to  the  time  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  individual  who  makes  the  sale,  the  house-to- 
house,  or  other  final  distribution.  There  was  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  151  and  152:  These  amendments  make  a 
clarifying  change;  and  the  House  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  153  and  154:  The  House  bill  defined  agri- 
cultural labor  to  Include  all  services  performed  on  a  farm,  in  the 
employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
In  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity.  These  Senate  amendments  struck  out  the 
words  "connection  with."  The  conference  action  restores  such 
words;  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendments  Nos.  155.  156,  158,  159.  and  162:  These  amend- 
ments make  clarifying  changes  to  the  definition  of  agricultural 
labor.    The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  157:  This  amendment  includes  In  the  defi- 
nition of  agricultural  labor  service  performed  en  a  farm  with 
respect  to  other  wildlife  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  service  performed  with  respect  to  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  House  recedes  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

On  amendment  No.  160:  This  amendment  Includes  within  the 
term  "agricultural  labor"  service  performed  In  the  employ  of  the 
owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of  a  farm.  In  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  tools  and  equipment  on  such  farm.  It 
also  includes  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  any  such  owner, 
tenant,  or  other  operator  in  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of 
brush  or  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane.  Both  amendments  are 
subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in  the  bill  that  the  major  part 
of  such  service  must  be  performed  on  a  farm.  The  House  recedes. 
On  amendment  No.  161:  This  amendment  Includes  as  agrictil- 
tural  labor,  in  addition  to  the  services  included  In  the  House  bill, 
service  performed  in  coruiection  with  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways  used  exclusively 
for  supplying  and  storing  water  for  farming  purposes.  The  House 
recedes. 
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On    amendment   No.    163: 
establishment  and  malntenana 
basis  similar  to  amendments 
recedes  with  an  amendment  w 
but   provides   that   the    Social 
authority  with  respect  to  the 
pensation  of  any  individual 
methods. 

On  amendment  No.  164:  Th< 
law  that  the  amount  to  be 
for   administrative   expenses 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
for  aid  to  the  blind.    The 
sicn  to  one-half  of  the   total 
quarter  as  are  found  necessar 
efficient  administration  of  the 
conforming  amendments. 

On    amendment    No.    165: 
change;   and  the  House  recedefe 

On  amendment  No.  166:  The 
the  same  basis  as  a  State  for 
the  Social  Security  Act.     The 
plementary  to  amendment  No 
nually   for   vocational   rehabilii 
shall  not  be   Included  as  a 
habilitation  grants.    The 
on   this   amendment   and 
including    Puerto    Rico    as    a 
rehabilitation  grants  thereby 
allotment   of   (20.000   for   eacl 
remainder  of  the  appropriatio 

On  amendment  No.  167:  Th 
amendments  Nos.  97  and  98 
certain  salesmen  were  includa  I 
old-age    insurance    tax.    and 
employees   for   the  piuTJOse   ol 
Senate  amendments  No.  97 
coverage  for  purposes  of  the 
such  extension  for  purposes 
believed  inexpedient  to  chang< 
erage  to  employees.     The 

On  amendment  No.  168: 
mentary  to  amendment  No 
the  Senate  recedes. 

Ou  amendment  No.   169 
Security  Board  from 
or  X  of  the  Social  Security  Acl 
not  apply  to  or  include  certali  i 
comparable  provision  in  the 

On  amendment  No.  170: 
necessary    because    the    new 
affects  the  Railroad 
fore  in  conflict  with  the 
this  amendment  is  inserted 

On  amendment  No.  171: 
at   rest   certain   conflicting 
that   the   collection   of   the 
allowance  of  the  90-percent 
failed  to  qualify  for  credit,  is 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended 
owmg  to  the  United  States 
be  allowed.     There  was  no 
The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  172 
reference  in  section   1428  of 
revision  of   the  numbers  of 
of  such  code.     The  House 
On  amendment  No.  173 
amendment    No.    35    and 
wages  paid  after  December  3 
after  such  date,  to  employees 
It  provides  that  the  liability 
tax  with  respect  to  service 
this  act  is  limited  to  the 
plojree  in  the  control  of  the 
90  days  after  the  enactment 
provision  In  the  House  bill. 
On    amendment    No.    174: 
within   which   certain   States 
funds  from  the  State's  accoui 
to  the  railroad  unemployment 
ment  trust  fund.     This 
road  unemployment-lnsuranci 
it  is  entitled  under  the  pr 
employment  Insurance  Act. 
the  House  bill.    The  House 

On  amendment  No.  175 
amendments  Nos.  35  and  17i 
ployees'  tax  with  respect  to 
from  the  employee  over  65 
the  employee's  tax  for  such 
tion  of  an  amount  equal  to 
would  be  made  from  his 
able  with  respect  to  his  wag^s 
sion  in  the  House  bill.    The 


amendment    provides    for    the 

of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 

2,  67,  68,  75,  and  79.     The  House 

Ich  retains  the  Senate  amendment 

Security   Board   shall   exercise    no 

ielection,  tenure  of  office,  and  com- 

cmployed   in  accordance  with  such 


House  bill  provided  as  in  existing 

contributed  by  the  Federal  Government 

aid   to   the   blind   would   be   an 

Federal  contribution  to  the  State 

amendment  changes  this  provi- 

of  the  sums  expended  during  any 

by  the  Board  for  the  proper  and 

>tate  plan.    The  House  recedes  with 

This    amendment    makes    a    clerical 

Hotise  bill  Included  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  purposes  of  titles  "V  and  VI  of 
Senate  amendment   (which  is  com- 
82  giving  Pu-irto  Rico  »15,000  an- 
ation)    provides   that   Puerto  Rico 
for  purposes  of  vocational   re- 
recedes.    The  conference  action 
No.   82   has   the   effect   of 
State    for    purposes    of    vocational 
Allowing  it  to  receive  the  minimum 
fiscal   year   and    to   share    in    the 
oil  an  equal  basis  with  the  States. 
s  amendment  is  complementary  to 
Jnder  section  606  of  the  Hovise  bill 
as  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
tiy    section    801    were    Included    as 
receiving    benefits   under   title    II. 
98  struck  out  such  extension  of 
and  this  amendment  strikes  out 
the  benefits  under  title  II.     It  W 
the  existing  law  which  limits  cov- 
re  cedes, 
amendment,   which   is   comple- 
L69,   makes  a  clerical   change;    and 
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amendment  prohibits  the  Social 
any  State  plan  under  title  I,  IV, 
on  the  ground  that  such  plan  does 
Indians  as  defined.     There  was  no 
oiise  bill.    The  Senate  recedes, 
is  a  technical  amendment  made 
lection    906    (amendment    No.    174) 
Insurance  Act  and  is  there- 
contained  in  section  901  unless 
The  House  recedes. 

is  a  technical  amendment  to  set 

court   decisions,    and    provides 

3 -percent    Federal    tax    (without 

)  from  a  bankrupt  estate,  which 

lot  prohibited  by  section  57J  of  the 

which  section  provides  that  debts 

a  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall  not 

provision  in  the  House  bill. 


dii  trict 
full 
criKlit) 


IS 


COD  iparable 


amendment  merely  conforms  the 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the 

paragraphs  in  section   1426    (b) 


1  tie 


imposes 


Tqis  amendment  is  complementair  to 
the   old-age    insurance   tax   on 
1938.  with  respect  to  employment 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65. 
of  the  employer  for  the  employees' 
p  irformed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
an|ount  of  remuneration  of  such  em- 
employer  at  any  time  on  or  after 
this  act.    There  was  no  comparable 
rhe  House  recedes, 
his   amendment   extends   the   time 
may   effect    the   transfer  of   certain 
t  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
Insurance  account  in  the  unemploy- 
wiU  not  deprive  the  rail- 
account  of   any  moneys  to  which 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
was  no  comparable  provision  in 


o; 


pcstj  onement 


eg  »nt 
There 


re  :edes. 
Tils 


tie 
az  d 


amendment  is  complementary  to 
It  provides  that   where   the   em- 
year  1939  has  not  been  deducted 
where  the  employer  has  not  paid 
endployee's  employment  in  1939,  deduc- 
he  employee's  tax,  without  Interest, 
moi^thly  benefits  or  other  benefits  pay- 
There  was  no  comparable  provl« 
House  recedes. 
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On  amendment  No.  176:  This  amendment  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  coxmcil  on  vmemployment  insurance  to 
study  certain  specified  'matters  concerning  unemployment  lns\ir- 
ance  and  make  a  report  thereon.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  House  bill.    The  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  177:  This  amendment  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  council  on  disability  insurance  to  make  a 
study  of  disability  insurance  and  report  thereon.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill.    The  Senate  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  178:  This  Is  a  clarifying  amendment  to  make 
certain  that  the  administration  of  the  functions  of  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Board,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  under  reorganization  plan  No.  I  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  April  25  1939.  will  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  agencies  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Tne 
House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  179:  This  amendment  extends  coverage  to 
Individuals  employed  by  certain  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  who  woiUd 
otherwise  be  excluded  from  the  old-age  insurance  benefits,  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act.  and  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act.  since  under  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  they  are 
exempt  from  taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  biU.     The  House  recedes. 

On  amendment  No.  180:  This  amendment  relates  to  section  213 
(f )  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939.  which  deals  with  the  assumption 
of  liability  in  certain  tax-free  exchanges.  There  is  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  House  bUl.     Section  213  (f)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 

1939  retroactively  amended  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1924  through  1938 
to  provide  that  the  assumption  of  a  liabiUty  or  the  acquisition  of 
property  subject  to  a  liabilitv  in  certain  tax-free  exchanges  should 
not  result  in  gain  to  be  taxed  at  the  time  of  the  exchange,  except 
In  cases  where  by  a  previous  decision  of  a  court  or  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  or  under  a  closing  agreement,  gain  was  recognized 
to  the  transferor  of  property  in  the  tax-free  exchange  by  reason 
of  such  an  assimiption  or  acquisition  by  the  transferee.  The 
Senate  amendment  removes  from  that  exception  a  case  in  which 
gain  was  recognized  to  a  corporate  transferor  by  a  court  or  Board 
decision,  the  basis  to  the  transferee  of  the  property  acquired  by  it 
In  the  exchange  was  fixed  at  cost  under  the  applicable  revenue 
act,  and  the  corporate  taxpayer  liquidated  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  exchange.  As  the  period  of  limitations  may  have  expired 
with  respect  to  the  filing  of  a  refund  claim  in  such  a  case,  the 
amendment  provides  1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1939  within  which  to  file  a  refund  claim.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which  provides  that  no  interest 
shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the  amount  of  any  overpayment  re- 
funded or  credited  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

On  amendment  No.  181:  This  amendment  extends  the  time  to 
December  31,  1939.  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  refunds  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  602  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill.  The  Hotise 
recedes. 

On   amendment  No.   182:  This  amendment  provides  that   after 

1940  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  foreign-born  aliens.  It  also  provides  for  refunds  of  any 
taxes  they  may  have  paid  under  such  act,  and  that  any  employer 
using  alien  labor  shall  pay  a  special  privilege  tax  equivalent  to 
that  collected  from  American  citizens.  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  payment  of  any  old-age  insurance  benefit 
to  any  individual  while  such  individual  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  unless  such  Individual  resides 
within  50  miles  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  House  bill.    The  Senate  recedes. 

The  managers  on  the  psirt  of  the  House  desire  to  state  that 
the  changes  made  by  this  bill  with  respect  to  agricultural  labor 
do  not  take  effect  until  January  1,  1940,  and  therefore  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  any  litigation  now  In  the  courts  with  respect 
to  what  constitutes  agrlctiltural  labor  under  present  law. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  desire  to  state 
that  there  are  two  very  important  proposals  to  which  the  con- 
ferees gave  a  great  deal  of  attention.  These  are  the  so-called 
Connally  amendment,  providing  for  greater  Federal  matching  In 
the  case  of  old-age  assistance,  and  the  Massachusetts  plan  which 
would  enable  the  States  to  make  a  State-wide  reduction  in  un- 
employment compensation  contribution  rates  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  conferees  believe  that  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  subject  matter  covered  by  these  two  proposals  should  be 
undertaken  which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  deal  more  intelli- 
gently with  the  problems  Involved  than  is  possible  at  the  present 
time. 

r.  l.  doughton, 
Thos.  H.   Cxtllin, 
John  'W.  McCormack, 
Jere  Coopeb, 
AlXEN  T.  Treadwat, 
Frank  Crowther, 
Thomas   A.   Jenkins, 
Managers  on  the  -part  o/  the  Htnise, 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6635),  an  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina?  : 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.  RAYBURN  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment). Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement,  of  course,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  technical,  it  is  21  pages  in 
length.  I  believe  the  House  is  not  getting  a  great  deal  out 
of  listening  to  its  reading.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  statement  may  be  dispensed 

with.  I 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
reached  a  full  and  complete  agreement  on  the  amendments 
which  were  in  disagreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  the  social-security  bill,  H.  R.  6635. 

The  Senate  adopted  182  amendments  to  the  social-security 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  Many  of  these  amendments  were 
of  a  clerical  and  typographical  nature,  the  changing  of 
section  numbers  to  make  the  bill  comport  with  final  action, 
and  were  not  very  important. 

The  conferees  have  given  careful  and  painstaking  study 
to  aU  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  order  that 
a  workable  and  intelligent  solution  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  might  be  reached.  The  conferees 
were  in  session  21  days.  I  have  never  known  conferees  to 
work  more  assiduously,  more  unselfishly,  or  more  deter- 
minedly to  bring  back  to  their  respective  Houses  a  report 
that  would  be  worthy  of  the  subject  under  consideration  and 
would  be  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  points  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  also  gave  this  bill,  as 
you  all  know,  long  and  careful  study  before  it  was  reported 
to  the  House,  and  the  bill  was  fully  explained  to  the  House 
at  the  time  of  its  consideration  by  this  body. 

As  to  the  amendments  that  have  been  added  by  the 
Senate,  most  of  them  have  been  explained  in  the  statement 
that  has  just  been  read  by  the  Clerk.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  any  of  them,  especially  the  Important  and  major 
amendments,  some  of  us  will  be  glad  to  make  the  best 
explanation  we  can. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  TreadwayI. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  a  man  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  the  more  impressed  he  becomes  with 
the  fact  that  important  legislation  is  the  result  of  compromise. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  referred  to  the 
long  and  tedious  sessions  the  conferees  have  had  on  this  very 
Important  bill;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  conference  to  be  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
majority  in  signing  the  report,  as  we  have  today.  [Applause.] 
Most  of  the  controversy  was  over  a  Senate  amendment 
which  the  House  had  previously  rejected  by  a  2-to-l  vote, 
namely,  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Government  put  up 
$2  to  $1  of  the  first  $15  for  old-age  pensions.  That  contro- 
versy has  finally  been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
action  of  the  House.  On  other  amendments  there  was,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take,  as  there  necessarily 
had  to  be. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  what  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
plan,  making  possible  a  reduction  in  the  unemployment  tax. 
I  wish  some  compromise  could  have  been  reached  on  this 
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particular  detail:  but  it  is  not  dead— it  is  simply  resting  until 
some  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  takes  place. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  conference,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  to  make  possible  the  freezing  of  the  pay-roll  tax  at  1  per- 
cent for  the  next  3  years.  This  will  save  something  like 
$275,000,000  to  employers  and  employees  during  1940. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3rteld? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  yield,  certainly. 

Mr.  COOFER.    That,  of  course,  is  for  the  year  1940  only. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    One  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.    It  is  frozen  at  that  figure  for  3  years. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  The  freezing  of  the  rate  will  be  in  effect 
for  3  years.    The  saving  during  this  time  will  be  $825,000,000. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  I  was  referring  simply  to  the 
year  1940. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  also  the  freezing  of  the  unem- 
ployment pay-roll  tax  on  the  first  $3,000  results  in  a  saving 
of  $65,000,000? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Which  is  permanent.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  that? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  was  coming  to  that.    Then  the  pro-' 
vision  relieving  employers  of  the  90-percent  penalty  under 
the  unemployment  tax  Involves  a  saving  for  1936,  1937,  and 
1938  of  $15,000,000  in  addiUon. 

I  think  the  House  can  be  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  have  been  able  to 
secure.  While  it  has  been  a  very  long  and  tedious  process, 
as  I  previously  said,  nevertheless,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  most  heartily  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  success  of  the  conference,  and  I  hope  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  conference  report 
will  be  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  SECtJRITT 

Mr.  DOUOHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  DoughtonI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  for  this  expression  of  confidence  and 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  conference  committee.  I  feel  I 
would  be  derelict  in  my  duty,  a  very  pleasant  one,  I  assure 
you,  if  I  did  not  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  not 
only  each  member  of  the  House  conferees  but  especially  to 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Treadway],  who 
has  labored  faithfully  and  unselfishly,  even  to  the  extent  of 
foregoing  a  trip  abroad,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  at  his 
post  and  discharge  his  duty.  [Applause.]  I  especially  extend 
my  thanks  to  him  for  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  conferees  on  this  important 
measure. 

NATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  HOUSING 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2240)  to  provide 
for  a  national  census  of  housing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  2240  with  Mr.  Oavagan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagk]. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  bef<x«  us  simply 
provides  that  when  the  census  is  taken  next  year  there  shall 


be  Included  among  those  things  to  be  enumerated  a  census 
of  housing  conditions  in  tlie  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  an  extended  argtixient  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
but  I  do  want  them  to  unjierstand  on  what  they  are  voting 
because  I  have  a  feeling  t  lat  more  of  us  are  acting  on  this 
as  a  matter  of  prejudice  ihan  from  information  about  the 
measure  now  pending.  C<Ttainly  if  this  measure  were  one 
calculated,  as  some  have  s  igiested  this  afternoon,  simply  to 
be  a  back  door  into  what  wi;  lefused  to  do  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  done  w«  11  to  have  cast  about  to  get  some- 
one else  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon.  I  voted  against 
the  housing  bill  yesterday  afternoon.  I  did  not  feel  that 
we  had  adequate  informal  on  then,  and  we  have  not  today, 
to  know  whether  we  need  $8,000,000  or  $800,000,000.  I  did 
not  feel  that  we  had  any  evidence  which  would  justify  our 
embarking  on  a  program  of  that  size.  My  vote  was  not 
dictated  by  any  desire  to  break-down  a  program  of  slum 
clearance  or  housing  for  he  destitute,  because  I  believe  in 
that  program.  I  feel,  how  ?ver,  that  the  Government  should 
never  embark  upon  an  $8  0.000,000  program  without  know- 
ing where  it  is  going  and  where  we  are  likely  to  come  out. 
We  do  not  know  these  things  now, 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  n<t  true  that  there  have  already 
been  about  300  surveys  in  various  city  areas  on  the  housing 
situation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or 
not.  I  certainly  would  not  challenge  it  if  the  gentleman 
makes  it  as  a  statement.  I  know  there  have  been  a  number 
of  surveys  made,  a  numbei  of  guesses,  and  a  number  of  esti- 
mates made  in  a  nimiber  of  cities  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  accurate  Information  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  as  to  lousing  conditions  in  this  Nation 
today.  I  know  there  are  no  accurate  figures.  There  have 
been  some  gues.ses,  there  have  been  some  estimates,  and 
there  have  been  some  chambers  of  commerce  tell  us  that 
their  towns  are  superior  o  every  other  city  in  the  Nation, 
but  there  are  not  actual  f  gures.  We  do  not  know  v.'hat  the 
housing  situation  is  in  th(  United  States.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  embarkinj  on  a  sound  program  or  not.  We 
are  spending  the  Government's  money  in  total  blindness. 
We  do  not  know  in  whi(h  direction  we  are  going,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  do  well  to  at  least  get  accurate  facts 
and  figures  upon  which  ;o  base  an  expenditure  of  larger 
sums  of  money,  if  these  la  rger  sums  should  be  spent. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  "V  nu  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  n  it  very  much  time.  I  will  yield  if 
I  can  complete  my  staten  ent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  nc  t  know  at  this  time  how  the  United 
States  compares  with  othi  r  nations.  We  have  no  idea  what 
the  requirements  for  futui  e  years  may  be. 

We  have  no  way  of  tell  ng  what  we  can  expect  in  the  way 
of  private  building  10  yeai  s  from  now,  5  years  from  now,  or  2 
years  from  now.  We  do  not  know  how  many  people  are 
going  to  need  houses  at  s(  >me  future  time.  There  is  no  way 
of  actually  determining  v  hat  will  be  the  trend  in  business, 
and  that  does  not  simply  nean  some  social  experiment;  that 
means  we  do  not  know  tl  le  trend  which  the  investments  of 
money  in  this  country  are  going  to  take. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  yield  4  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texa  i. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  talk  about  this  thing  being  some  wild 
and  untried  theory.  We  certainly  are  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  know  the  trend  of  housing,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  in  this  Nation,  as  we  are  to  know  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  i;  produced.  Certainly  we  in  my 
section  of  the  country  w  int  to  know  that,  and  we  do  find 
it  out  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  today.  Certainly 
it  is  just  as  important  thit  we  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
housing  industry  as  it  is  to  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
shoe  Industry,  yet  the  Bijreau  of  the  Census  finds  out  how 
many  shoes  we  are  prodiicing.  Let  us  do  for  a  great  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  Nation,  the 
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building  industry,  what  we  have  long  properly  done  for 
many  indastries  that  do  not  approach  it  in  importance. 
We  took  a  census  10  years  ago  of  the  radios  in  our  homes. 
Important;  good;  I  am  for  it.  We  ought  to  know  it.  But 
the  radio  Industry,  important  as  it  has  become,  is  of  small 
importance  as  compared  with  the  great  housing  industry 
of  this  Nation,  one  of  the  most  important  endeavors  of 
private  business,  and  we  know  nothing  about  It. 

We  do  not  ask  that  you  gi\'e  us  a  complete,  separate 
census.    We  do  not  ask  that  you  have  another  set-up.    We 
do  not   ask  that  you  conduct  a  regular  census  and  then 
another  one.    We  simply  ask  that  when  you  take  the  1940 
census  you  include  therein  questions  that  will  enable  the 
builder  of  the  future  to  know  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected   5    or    10    years    from    now.        This   involves    slum 
clearance,  yes;  but  it  also  involves  the  reserve  on  your  life 
insurance  policy.  It  involves  the  value  of  every  security  in 
the  United  States  that  is  based  upon  homes  as  security. 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.   SABATH.    All   the   gentleman   desires    is    that   this 
sur\'ey  be  included  in  the  next  census  when  that  census  is 
taken? 
Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  all  we  are  asking. 
Mr.  SABATH.    The  gentleman  feels  that  it  is  justifiable 
and  needed,  and  will  actually  be  helpful? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  feel  that  it  will  be  a  wise  expendi- 
ture of  money  at  this  time.  It  can  be  done  cheaper  next 
year  than  at  any  other  time.  The  bill  authorizes  $8,000,000, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  cost  much  less.  I  feel  that  before 
you  embark  upon  any  great  program  it  is  wise  to  carry  on 
a  survey  and  let  yoiu:  engineers  and  your  architects  get 
the  facts.    Let  the  Censtis  Bureau  get  the  facts. 

I  want  to  explain  just  one  point  that  was  discussed  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  point  out  that  when  we  take  this  census, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  have,  never 
has  had,  and  under  this  bill  has  no  authority  to  make  pubUc 
the  private  returns  of  any  individual.  All  you  will  get  will 
be  the  sum  total,  so  that  we  may  know  the  trend,  so  that 
we  may  know  the  facts;  but  these  returns  cannot  be  used, 
as  someone  has  suggested,  as  a  sucker  list  whereby  any 
Individual  can  find  out  whether  John  Jones  has  three  rooms 
and  Henry  Smith  has  five.  "Riere  will  be  no  sepaarte  In- 
formation coming  from  this  census  that  can  be  used  against 
any  single  individual.  It  will  be  the  composite  sum  total  of 
all  the  information,  just  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Census  Bureau 
figures  are  and  always  have  been.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  White]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  W^HITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  a  fellow 
turns  around  in  the  Capitol  he  bumps  into  a  new  blueprint  of 
some  Roosevelt  housing  program. 

During  the  last  6  years  no  subject  has  been  discussed  more 
eloquently,  or  in  larger  figtires.  Since  1933  Government 
loans  and  expenditiu^s  for  public  housing  and  subsidised 
home  ownership  have  aggregated  roundly  $5,000,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  private  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
Wisely  and  soundly  spent,  this  would  have  provided  a  million 
new  homes  at  $5,000  each. 

But  what  has  been  the  net  result  of  all  these  scattered 
programs?  Are  the  working  people  as  a  group  better  housed 
throughout  the  Nation?  That  is  the  real  test,  and  today 
the  official  figiu-es  are  available. 

A  survey  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
that  during  the  6  New  Deal  years,  1933-38,  new  dwellings 
built  in  the  entire  United  States  averaged  204,000  a  year. 
But  during  the  corresponding  years  of  the  previous  decade — 
that  is  for  the  years  1923-28— the  average  number  of  new 
dwellings  built  every  year  in  the  entire  country  was  807,000. 
Thus  the  New  Deal  record  is  603,000  fewer  homes  built  every 
year,  or  3,618,000  fewer  homes  for  the  6  years  compared. 

Here  we  have  a  fair  picture  of  what  all  the  Roosevelt 
demagoguery  about  housing  really  means  to  the  people  who 
need  the  homes. 
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The  tables  which  follow,  taken  from  the  Commerce  Depart^ 
ment's  oflBcial  report,  tell  the  whole  story.  They  convert  all 
types  of  home  construction,  public  and  private,  into  one- 
family  units.    First,  let  us  look  at  home  building  under  the 

New  Deal: 

SeK  dwtUings  built  in  the  United  State* 

1934l~IIiniI"~iniIIII ».  000 

1935 13«.  000 

1936 275,  000 

1937 327. 000 

1938 SeO.  000 


Total  for  6  New  Deal  years 

Average  built  each  year 


1,223.000 
203.833 


And  now.  let  us  see  what  happened  before  Roosevelt  began 
to  throw  money  to  the  four  winds.  Here  is  the  home-build- 
ing record  for  the  corresponding  years  of  the  preNious 
decade: 

New  dw^inffs  buiU  in  United  States 

1923 — «!♦.  000 

1924 —  827.  000 

1925 - 69*.  000 

1926 — - 841.  000 

1927  — 757.000 

1928         - 713.000 


Total  for  6  Republican  years 4.  846.  000 

Average  built  each  year 807.866 

These  figures  show  that  the  difference  between  Republican 
policies  and  New  Deal  programs,  as  measured  in  new  dwell- 
ings actually  made  available  for  occupancy  by  the  people,  is, 
in  round  numbers,  an  average  of  603,000  homes  a  year — or  a 
total  of  3.618.000  for  the  six  New  Deal  years  to  date. 

Had  Roosevelt  encouraged  soUd  business  recovery  to  the 
average  level  of  the  Republican  years,  there  would  have  been 
built  sines  1933  some  3.618.000  more  new  dwellings  than  actu- 
ally have  been  built  under  all  the  screwball  ventures  of  the 
"brain  trust." 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  New  Deal  deficiency  of  3.618.000  new 
homes  over  a  jjeriod  of  6  years  means  only  one  thing — a  gen- 
erally lowered  standard  of  living  for  the  Nation. 

With  our  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 1.500.000  each  year,  and  with  an  accumulated  Roose- 
velt shortage  of  more  than  3.600.000  dwellings  during  the  last 
6  years,  we  begin  to  glimpse  the  crippling  effects  of  all  these 
ofBcial  brain  storms  regarding  housing. 

Under  responsible  Republican  policies,  confident  private 
enterprise  supplied  our  people  with  an  average  of  807.000 
new  dwellings  every  year;  but  under  the  squaderlust  experi- 
ments of  the  New  Deal  our  steadily  increasing  population 
gets  only  204.000  new  houses  a  year — and  even  those  arc 
encumbered  by  unseen  mortgages  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  representing  the  burden  added  to  the 
public  debt  every  year  to  support  Roosevelt's  so-called 
housing  program. 

The  net  result  is  a  mountain  of  new  debt  for  housing — 
and  3.600.000  fewer  houses  built  hi  6  years. 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctmnsl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Po.^cE]  said  that  this  question  was  being  decided  on  a 
matter  of  prejudice  and  lack  of  Information.  I  agree  with 
that  statement,  and  I  predict  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

As  originally  reported  from  the  Senate,  this  bill  was  a  bill  to 
aid  the  housing  program  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  the 
language  that  appeared  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  this  com- 
mittee took  out.  in  reference  to  this  housing  census: 

Concerning  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  their  own- 
ership and  use,  necessary  to  aid  In  the  formulation  of  a  national 
housing  program  and  In  the  administration  of  housing  legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  this  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate census,  a  separate  schedule,  a  separate  piece  of  paper, 
if  you  please.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Senate  that  there  are 
35,000,000  family  units  In  the  United  States.  On  the  basis 
of  25  cents  per  schedule,  the  cost  would  be  $8,500,000.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Census  thought  they  had  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  when  they  struck  out  the  langtiage 
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referred  to  and  authorized  the  taking  of  this  census  along 
with  the  regular  census.  However,  in  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  while 
the  committee  hearings  were  in  progress,  he  said  that  that 
would  reduce  the  expense  only  $500,000  below  the  previous 
authorization  of  $8,500,000. 

I  submit  there  is  no  information  available  about  this  bill, 
but  I  am  able  to  figure  a  little.  It  would  cost  $8,500,000  to 
take  a  census  calling  for  a  separate  schedule  of  35.000,000 
units,  but  if  it  was  combined  with  the  census  that  is  being 
taken  anyway,  the  only  additional  cost  would  be  when  they 
had  to  make  out  a  schedule  for  a  vacant  house.  If  we  have 
vacancies  of  20  percent — and  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is, 
but  if  it  is  20  percent — at  25  cents  per  schedule,  the  cost 
would  be  $1,750,000  instead  of  $8,000,000. 

At  the  time  this  proceeding  was  had  in  the  Census  Com- 
mittee the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  not 
present.  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mittee I  wrote  Mr.  Austin  a  letter,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Censxis  this  morning  reported  out  S.  2240. 
as  amended,  as  shown  by  the  enclosed  copy  which  I  am  send- 
ing you. 

I  was  one  of  the  members  that  for  the  present  opposed  this 
measure,  and  I  should  like  to  have  this  Information  concerning  this 

bill. 

If  this  measure  becomes  a  law.  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
your  proposed  schedule  of  questions  that  will  be  propounded  to 
secure  this  information.  In  other  words,  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  census  on  housing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    In  Just  a  moment. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  was  not  there;  we  had  no  op- 
portunity to  find  out  what  we  were  authorizing  at  that  time. 
It  was  clear  that  it  was  part  of  the  housing  program,  plus 
the  information  inserted  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
in  regard  to  utility  equipment. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Director  of 
the  Census,  and  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  read  a  portion  of  the  letter: 

Among  the  more  Important  Items  which  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  a  housing  census  are  the  following: 

1.  Structural  items:  Type  of  structure,  nvimber  of  dwelling  units, 
and  year  built; 

2.  Dwelling-unit  items:  Occupancy  or  tenure,  duration  of  occu- 
pancy or  vacancy,  number  of  rooms,  running  water,  toilet  and 
bathing  facilities,  central  heat,  fuel,  and  monthly  rental;  and 

3.  For  owner-occupied  structures:  Owner's  estimate  of  value, 
amount  of  real-estate  taxes  and  special  assessments,  and  mortgage 
status. 

He  further  says: 

The  exact  questions  to  be  asked  in  each  of  these  fields  can  only 
be  determined  after  careful  study  of  the  language  of  the  act  and 
of  the  relative  needs  of  business,  indxistry.  and  Government  for 
detailed  Nation-wide  information  on  these  various  subjects. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servation: There  has  been  some  question  about  the  adequacy 
of  some  of  these  surveys.  Secretary  Wallace,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  at  the  hearings 
on  the  housing  bill,  had  this  to  say: 

I  might  say  on  the  need — 

That  is.  of  housing — 

we  have  some  very  complete  figures  as  to  the  need  in  different 
States  based  on  a  very  comprehensive  survey. 

The  Chairmak.  We  would  like  to  have  that  for  the  record. 

That  is  placed  In  the  record  and  shows  the  number  of 
bathrooms,  the  percent  of  water-piped  houses,  the  percent 
of  iniloor  toilets,  the  percent  having  no  screens,  inadequate 
screens,  painted,  and  inadequately  painted  for  all  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chalrm  in.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mi  .  Voorhis]. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calif (rnia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most 
important  single  fact  aboui  this  housing  census  proposition 
is  that  if  it  is  taken  all  by  ftself  it  will  cost  about  $16,000,000 
to  do  it.  If  it  is  taken  in  donjunction  with  the  regular  cen- 
sus, as  this  bill  provides,  tie  additional  cost  will  be  only  a^ 
very  small  fraction  of  that  figure. 

Now,  all  I  want  to  say  in  ;hese  3  minutes  is  this.  The  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  Houi  e  chose  to  vote  down  the  housing 
bill  yesterday,  unfortunatel  r,  is  not  equivalent,  as  some  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  think,  to  c  oing  away  with  the  bad  housing 
conditions  and  slums  that  obtain  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country.  We  may  fail  to  act  here;  but  our  failure  to  act 
does  not  wipe  out  the  reasons  why  we  should  have  acted. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  see  more  than  a  very  small,  scat- 
tering number  of  votes  against  this  proposition.  Surely, 
Members  are  not  going  to  carry  their  unwillingness  to  face 
honestly  the  broad  and  iriportant  social  problems  of  this 
country  to  the  place  whee  we  do  not  even  want  to  get 
information  regarding  then.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this 
proposal  is  that  we  have  thorough  information  upon  which 
to  act. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  je  found  out  from  this  study,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  want  to  lave  as  full  information  as  I  can 
upon  which  to  proceed  an<  upon  which  to  base  such  future 
action  as  I  may  take. 

I  believe  it  certainly  woild  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Congress  has  turned  d  )wn  a  very  great  deal  of  meritori- 
ous legislation,  sometimes,  perhaps,  due  to  misunderstanding 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  full  information  regarding  the 
question  was  not  possessed  by  certain  Members.  It  appears 
to  me  in  these  closing  dayii  that,  at  least,  we  can  take  steps 
so  that  we  can  have  information  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  that  there  is  in  this  Nation,  the  problem 
of  millions  of  our  people  iving  under  conditions  where  the 
rearing  of  children  in  dece  icy  and  in  health  is  tremendourfy 
difficult,  to  say  the  very  Irast.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chai  man.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gitford]. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  supplementing  the  remarks 
I  made  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  language  of 
this  bill  requires  that  we  s  lall  take  the  census,  that  we  shall 
investigate  the  homes  and  equipment,  and  not  the  character- 
istics of  the  equipment.  Vi  e  formerly  thought  that  our  houses 
were  cur  castles.  The  investigator  evidently  is  required  to 
visit  all  of  the  rooms  anc  report  on  the  characteristics.  I 
suggest  that  they  might  f  nd  conditions  such  that  the  soap 
manufacturers  might  be  informed  that  a  particular  district 
would  provide  good  busine  js  for  the  soap  manufacturer,  and 
I  use  that  as  illustrative  of  all  business.  I  think  that  is 
going  very  far.  There  is  a  definite  requirement — the  word  is 
"shaU." 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leland  M.  Ford]. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  at  first  I  was  not  in  agreement  with  the  condi- 
tions of  this  bill,  due  largely  to  the  matter  of  the  valuation 
of  homes.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and  he  said  that,  so  far  as  the  column  on  valuation 
shown  on  these  homes  iii  concerned,  it  will  he  shown  as 
the  owner's  own  valuation  The  Director  of  the  Census,  Mr. 
Austin,  has  been  taking  censuses  for  40  years.  I  think  that 
he  knows  the  information  that  we  should  get  in  this  census, 
and  it  Is  largely  on  his  n  commendation  I  em  going  to  ask 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill 

Referring  to  the  $800.0)0.000  housing  bill  which  was  de- 
feated yesterday.  I  might  s  ly,  incidentally,  that  I  never  looked 
on  that  as  a  housing  bill  but  always  called  it  a  "hoseing" 
program,  and  I  have  alwj  ys  said  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  would  get  the  gre  itest  "hoseing,"  if  that  bill  passed, 
that  they  ever  got.  Nevi  rtheless.  the  sum  of  $800,000,000 
had  already  been  appropr  ated  for  a  bill  of  this  kind  before 
this  other  bill  came  up;  ind  I  think  that  if  that  money  is 
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going  to  be  spent  intelligently  that  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  statistics  that  will  be  obtained  through  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MosebJ. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  for  the  rules  defeated 
on  Tuesday  and  yesterday  and  I  voted  for  this  rule,  but  I  do 
not  like  this  Wll.  I  do  not  favor  defeating  rules  to  prevent 
consideration  of  a  bill.  When  this  bill  was  before  the  Census 
Committee,  a  distinguished  member  of  that  conmiitt^e  passed 
a  slip  of  paper  across  the  table  and  asked  me  to  move  the  \ 
indefinite  postponement  of  action  on  the  bill.  On  the  l 
occasion  when  Dr.  Austin  appeared  before  our  committee,  1 
prior  to  any  consideration  being  given  this  bill,  and  when 
it  was  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  are  also  members  of  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  that  a  census  of  aliens  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  regular  decennial  population  census, 
he  opposed  the  pollution  of  that  census  by  ansrthing  that 
would  impair  the  integrity  of  the  work  of  his  Bureau,  which 
he  says  has  been  built  up  and  established  over  many  years. 

His  argument  was  that  any  departure  would  impair  con- 
fidence and  shut  the  door  to  essential  statistics. 

Dr.  Austin  further  extolled  the  integrity  of  the  fifteenth 
decenni^  census,  saying  that  one  taken  in  1930  was  the  best 
ever  taken,  and  it  was  his  aim  and  ambition  to  improve  the 
census  in  1940  over  that  of  1930.  He  was  disposed  to  show 
every  indication  of  opposition  to  imposing  additions  to  the 
population  census.  All  personal  contacts  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance negatived  anything  that  might  be  contemplated 
or  undertaken  by  your  committee  by  way  of  loading  the 
1940  census  with  additional  requirements  and  exactions  in 
Its  taking. 

Dr.  Austin  attended  the  committee  hearing  well  fortified 
with  assistants,  collaborating  with  their  information  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  day's  hearings  there 
was  not  a  member  among  us  who  did  not  believe  the  1940 
census  would  remain  strictly  limited  to  its  constitutional 
population  requirement. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee, 
this  bill,  S.  2240,  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  when  a 
bureaucrat  appeared  from  somewhere,  among  the  deni- 
zens of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  He  was  typical;  would  not  be  pinned  down  to  any 
particular. 

While  he  was  there  to  testify  and  talked  and  talked  he 
pursued  a  round  robin  of  personal  assurance  of  his  not  being 
qualified  to  testify,  and  therefore  urging  upon  the  committee 
the  necessity  of  having  the  experts  from  the  Housing  Au- 
thority appear  to  testify  as  to  the  importance  and  necessity 
for  the  enactment  provided  for  under  this  bill  and  the  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation  of  $8,500,000.  He  was  very 
steadfast  in  all  assiu-ances  he  could  not  testify  for  the 
Commerce  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  was 
incompetent  to  testify  on  the  necessity  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Housing  Authority.  Regardless  of  the  extent  of  dis- 
cussion his  testimony  provoked  among  the  committee  mem- 
bers, he  always  found  a  way  for  testifying  in  the  interest  of 
the  Housing  Authority  and  disavowing  any  intent  to  connect 
it  uith  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  He  certainly  would  not 
testify  to  any  one  position  of  conclusion.  His  sole  effort  and 
energies  were  all  expended  in  one  direction,  viz.  that  of  the 
Justification  and  pei-petuation  of  bureaucracy  In  its  virulent 
and  most  Infectious  and  contagious  form,  the  sole  object 
being  to  get  the  attendance  of  the  smoothest  bureaucrats  the 
Housing  Authority  could  advance  to  hold  forth  and  sustain 
their  argument  for  perpetuation  whether  it  costs  $8,500,000 
or  any  amount  greater  of  course.  It  was  a  tsTJlcal  example 
of  bureaucracy's  workings.  "You  scratch  my  back  and  I 
will  scratch  yours." 

As  an  argximent  for  the  proposal,  he  Introduced  a  letter 
dated  in  April  1936.  written  by  Frederic  A.  Delano,  advo- 
cating a  gathering  of  a  census  on  housing.    I  personally 


examined  this  letter,  and  questioned  him  on  the  subject  of 
what  action,  if  any.  had  been  taken  on  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, to  which  he  asserted  that  something  ovct  300 
separate  censuses  on  housing  had  been  imdertaken  and 
completed  as  work-relief  projects.  Pinned  do^n,  he  ad- 
mitted that  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  number,  or  over 
200  have  been  made  since  the  letter  suggesting  It.  was 
written.  He  would  make  no  commitment  of  conclusion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  further  housing  censuses  based  on  find- 
ings of  such  admittedly  extended  undertakings,  but  did 
instantly  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  point  out  where  they 
had  been  taken,  ev-ading  any  conclusion.  One  ostensible 
conclusion  Is  palpable  if  not  purposeful,  viz.  the  wanton 
waste  and  expenditure  of  public  money,  without  result  or 
conclusion  of  record,  save  this  appeal  and  effort  to  get  an 
additional  $8,500,000. 

This  man  did  make  one  definite  commitment,  viz,  that  the 
proposed  census  enumeration  form  is  submitted,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Now  everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Hoover,  before  his  selection  as  Secretaiy  cf 
Commerce,  had  spent  many  years  in  England,  where  radio 
receivers  have  been  taxed.  Some  may  recall  he  was  alleged 
to  have  advocated  it  here.  After  his  elevation  from  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  the  Presidency,  in  which  high  office  he 
was  serving  when  the  1930  census  was  taken,  need  anyone 
doubt  where  the  enumeration  of  radio  receiving  sets  had  its 
inception?  It  is  this  item  that  prompted  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin  1  on  all  electrical 
appliances. 

I  keenly  resent  that  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  branch  of  the  Government  who  appears 
before  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  I  so  stated  my  position. 
When  I  moved  to  indefinitely  postpone  action  on  this  bill, 
the  vote  taken  was  unanimous.  However,  thereafter  two 
members  asked  to  be  recorded  in  opposition,  and  later  one 
member  not  in  attendance  also  asked  to  t)e  so  recorded. 

Within  a  week  thereafter,  I  was  solicited  as  to  my  posi- 
tion and  proclaming  it  unchanged,  informed  the  chairman 
since  the  postponement  was  indefinite,  I  had  no  opposition 
to  offer  to  his  conclusion  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  con- 
sider it  again.  Very  shortly  thereafter  the  bill  was  again 
called  up  before  the  committee  and  the  letters  introduced 
here  today  in  the  debate  under  the  rule,  dated  as  recent 
as  July  24.  After  this  matter  was  before  us.  when  the 
question  came  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  committee  who  is  here  this  after- 
noon insisted  that  this  should  not  cost  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  and  he  demanded  of  this  particular  indi- 
vidual to  know  whether  it  consisted  of  the  additional  cost 
of  the  paper  and  the  ink  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  the 
forms. 

Something  transpired  that  I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  on. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened.  There  was  a  change,  and  I 
moved  in  our  committee  to  strike  out  this  authorized  appro- 
priation, and  let  it  be  done  with  the  $45,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  which  I  had  voted,  and  that  is  what  I  believe  should 
be  done.  I  was  defeated.  If  someone  will  offer  that 
amendment  I  will  support  it.  If  It  carries  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  if  It  fails  of  adop- 
tion I  am  not  going  to  vote  In  the  direction  of  Increasing 
the  cost  of  a  census  constitutionally  required. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  be  In  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantomo]  who  yesterday 
stated  the  fact  that  he  had  been  born  In  the  slums.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  been  born  In  a  log  house.  It  was  the  best  that 
my  parents  could  afford.  Today  it  happens  that  In  the 
passing  of  time  and  the  death  of  my  parents  and  grand- 
parents, the  home  has  become  my  property. 

It  Is  still  a  log  house.  It  was  not  equipped  with  the  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  that  the  people  feel  we  should 
have  now.  I  became  accustomed  to  It  and,  as  much  as  I  am 
unaccustomed  to  the  life,  I  would  have  to  live  In  that  old 
home:  it  Is  still  the  old  homestead,  the  place  where  I  was 
bom.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  dispoeed  to  bureaucrat- 
ically  snoop  around  and  find  fault  with  the  particular  type 
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•"pf  individual  who  Is  content  to  own  what  he  does.  A  man's 
"home  is  still  his  castle.  It  is  still,  in  America,  a  part  of 
American  institutions.  If  we  go  back  into  the  early  history 
of  the  Colonies  we  will  recall  somewhat  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  character  that  was  undertaken  in  the  settlement  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  known  os  the  grand  model.  I 
remember  it  from  my  school  days,  because  I  was  tripped  on 
It  one  time  on  my  first  day  in  State  Normal  School.  The 
professor  came  in  and  instructed  me  to  write  about  the 
grand  model. 

I  had  not  yet  been  assigned  a  textbook  and  had  never 
seen  a  copy  of  the  history  used  in  that  institution.  I  could 
only  write  what  I  had  studied  before  I  matriculated.  I  did 
it  thus: 

The  grand  model  was  a  scheme  advocated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  the  celebrated  philosopher  John  Locke.  The  model  was  aristo- 
cratic, and  the  people  were  democratic,  and  was  doomed  to  failure. 
To  have  made  it  a  success  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  transform 
the  log  cabins  Into  baronial  castles,  and  the  peaceful  settlers  Into 
armed  retalneis. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  as  the  grand  model  failed  in  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina,  so  its  philosophy  is 
unacceptable  today.  The  man  with  pride  in  ownership  is  con- 
tent with  what  he  possesses  and  can  call  his  own.  He  is 
!^- 'infinitely  more  gravely  concerned  over  the  expenditures  of 
**^  government  than  he  will  ever  be  interested  in  the  collection  of 
a  census  on  how  he  lives  and  where  he  lives,  when  he  can  yet 
call  what  he  possesses  his  own.  I  certainly  fear  a  large- 
scale  grand-model  venture  if  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Housing 
Authority  secure  census  statistics  to  use  as  a  warrant  for 
their  continuation  and  perpetuation  as  a  bureaucracy,  to 
thereafter  spread  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  what 
our  citizens  yet  possess  in  the  way  of  homes. 

I  believe  that  every  man's  home  is  still  his  castle  in 
America,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  protected  by  the 
Government  against  having  his  own  domicile  pried  into  by 
agents  of  Government  snooping  and  finding  a  basis  of  criti- 
cism and  fault  with  his  environs.  They  do  exactly  this  with 
his  barn,  his  cattle,  his  pigsty  and  hogs,  and  his  hen  house 
and  poultry.  With  what  avarice  do  greedy  eyes  propose  to 
pry  into  his  home,  kitchen,  bedchamber,  and  bathroom  or 
lack  of  one? 

A  childhood  schoolmate  of  mine,  on  acquiring  one  of  these 
old  homes,  having  spent  some  time  in  the  very  large  cities, 
decided  he  needed  a  bathtub.  He  installed  it  in  this  small 
country  house.  Thereupon  the  assessor  increased  his  assess- 
ment on  this  property  $200  for  the  improvement.  Not  for  1 
year,  but  for  a  triennial  period  of  3  years,  and  thereafter  for 
all  time.   Have  a  care  lest  we  do  go  too  far.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KIN2:ER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

This  bill,  S.  2240,  passed  the  Senate  June  23,  providing  for 
a  national  housing  census  in  conjtmction  with,  at  the  same 
time,  and  sis  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  decennial  census. 

The  Census  Committee  of  the  House  on  July  13,  after  hear- 
ing representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and,  after 
full  consideration,  imanimously  voted  to  table  action  on  the 
bill  at  this  session. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  KINZER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  gentleman  is  in  error  because  it  was  not 
unanimous.   I  was  one  of  a  number  who  voted  the  other  way. 

Mr.  KINZER.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  think  we  did  not 
hear  your  name. 

Mr.  POAOE.    I  voted  against  that. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  correct  the  Record,  I  wiH 
say  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Dunn,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagb]  wanted  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  "no."  Among  the  absentees  there  was  another  member 
of  the  committee  who  came  in  subsequently  and  asked  to  be 
recorded  as  '•no." 

Mr.  KIN2:ER.  Then  I  stand  corrected.  I  thought  it  was 
unanimous. 

In  the  fifteenth  decennial  census  various  subjects  were 
added  in  conjunction  with  the  census  of  the  population  in- 


cluding retail  and  wholesali  ^  distribution,  amusements,  hotels, 
manufactories,  irrigation,  c  rainage.  mining,  and  so  forth. 


ects,  the  census  was  handled  eflfl- 
It  would  not  involve  much  more 
house  a  man  lives  in. 
census  included  the  number  of 
vacant  farm  dwellings.  It  also 
:o  do  with  mortgages,  taxes,  and 


A  housing  census  could 
of  local  prevailing  living 
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With  all  these  other  subje 
ciently  and  satisfactorily, 
trouble  to  learn  the  sort  of 
In  1935  the  agricultura 
occupied  farmhouses  and 
included  a  census  having 
crops. 

The  Government  has  be(  n  gathering  data  on  housing  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Membe  r  of  this  body. 

The  man  in  the  rural  cc  mmunity  lives  in  a  house  he  can 
afford.  What  contribution  can  be  made  to  the  comfort  and 
aid  of  our  people  by  the  kn  3wledge  of  whether  his  home  con- 
tains the  latest  plumbing,  jlectrical  equipment,  hardwood  or 
carpeted  fioors,  electric  n  sf rigerator,  radio,  telephone,  and 
so  forth? 

not  be  complete  without  a  census 
and  social  conditions,  and  that 
could  not  be  done.  A  hoise  in  New  York  must  necessarily 
be  different  from  a  house  i  i  Mississippi  or  Florida,  and  such 
a  housing  census  would  ten  d  to  leave  a  false  impression. 

The  Housing  Authority  already  has  much  of  this  infor- 
mation and  a  large  staff  to  collect  it.  Over  300  such  specific 
surveys  have  been  made. 

The  1929  Census  Law,  section  4.  gives  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  subject  to  the  apDroval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  power  to  determine  what  shall  be  included  in  the 
census  schedule. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Census  Com- 
mittee having  refused  to  tike  action  on  S.  2240  at  its  meet- 
ing on  July  13. 

On  July  25  a  meeting  ol  the  Census  Committee  was  again 
called  in  executive  sessior ,  at  which  time,  without  hearing 
further  testimony,  the  b  11  was  reported  out  with  minor 
changes  and  carrying  witl-  it  an  authorization  for  $8,000,000 
for  the  purpose.  No  testi  nony  was  offered,  nor  reason  for 
this  authorization. 

An  appropriation  has  al  eady  been  made  of  over  forty-five 
millions  for  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census,  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  which  is  now  available  for  immediate  use;  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  at  this  time  Jor  the  expenditure  of  money  called 
for  in  the  bill. 

Until  and  unless  the  F(deral  Housing  Act  is  passed  and 
becomes  a  law.  there  certi  inly  is  no  reason,  or,  at  least,  not 
sufficient  reason,  for  the  p  issage  of  this  bill  at  this  time. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  YabER.  Mr.  Cha]  rman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pr  ;sent.  The  idea  of  considering  a 
bill  of  this  importance  wi  thout  a  quonun  is  too  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gavagan)  .  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  One  hundred  and  thirteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  LMr.  Keller]. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Cha  irman,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  these  acts:  Our  difficulties  in  legislation 
are  greatly  enhanced  by  he  lack  of  the  facts.  During  the 
past  6  years  we  have  b;en  talking  about  unemployment 
without  knowing  what  we  ire  talkmg  about.  Everybody  goes 
out  and  guesses  about  the  number  of  people  who  are  imem- 
ployed,  and  nobody  knows. 

We  finally  got  through  i  partial  census  which  does  throw 
some  light  on  the  subjec;.  From  that  time  imtil  this  we 
have  been  able  to  make  sc  me  rational  estimate  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  not  before  that  We  are  now  talking  constantly 
about  one-third  of  the  Americans  who  are  underhoused.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  third  or  a  half  or  two-thirds, 
and  neither  does  anybodj  else.  I  would  like  to  know,  be- 
cause this  body  is  not  capable  of  passing  rational  legislation 
along  certain  lines,  withoi  it  this  information  as  the  basis  of 
it.  If  we  are  well  housec  we  ought  to  know  that  and  quit 
talking  about  the  other  tping. 

Since  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  very  much  perturbed  over 
the  possibility  of  making  s  )mebody  dissatisfied  with  the  home 
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he  has,  which,  of  course,  is  a  piece  of  political  imagination, 
and  nothing  else,  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
the  facts  about  housing  before  us.  I  do  not  see  how  else  we 
will  e\-er  learn  anything  about  it.  We  are  taking  a  general 
census  at  the  present  time  along  the  line  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides.  There  is  no  argument  against  this,  because  it 
happens  tj  be  new.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  every 
time  we  have  taken  a  census  we  have  added  something  new 
to  that  census  not  asked  for  before  that  we  ought  to  have 
done,  because  our  growth  and  development  has,  of  course, 
compelled  us  as  a  matter  of  intelligence  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  thing  that  ought  to  so 
much  interest  this  body  as  the  housing  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  able,  so  far  as  my  ability  as  a  stu- 
dent of  economics  goes,  to  tell  where  I  am  on  anything 
where  I  have  not  the  facts.  If  I  get  the  facts.  I  am  quite  as 
capable  of  making  up  my  own  mind  as  anybody  else.  I 
therefore  am  not  only  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  consider  it  carefully  and  pass 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  was  just  wondering.  Sup- 
pose, peradventure  you  do  find  some  fellow  is  ill -housed, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  KELLER.  It  will  depend  upon  the  number,  the  pro- 
portion, and  the  condition.  If  you  take  one  instance,  of 
course,  I  could  not  legislate  on  the  whole  subject  of  housing 
on  one  instance,  but  I  put  it  back  to  the  gentleman:  If  one- 
third  of  the  people  are  found  to  be  ill-housed  I  should  un- 
doubtedly think  that  the  gentleman  himself  with  his  intel- 
ligence would  try  to  find  some  way  to  remedy  that  condition. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  But  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  determined  that  one-third  of  the  people 
are  ill-housed. 

Mr.  KELLER.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Which 
third  is  it,  where  do  they  live,  why  are  they  badly  housed, 
and  how  can  we  help  them  to  better  houses?  Nobody 
knows  the  answer  to  all  this,  and  nobody  can  know  until  we 
get  the  facts  and  correlate  them  so  we  can  make  sense  out 
of  it  all. 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  know  it  does  not  apply  to  my  colleague 
or  anyone  in  the  House;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  some 
people  are  afraid  we  may  find  there  is  too  much  housing  in 
certain  respects,  or  that  some  people  have  too  many  houses 
instead  of  too  few.  I  know  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
permit  me  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a  question,  but  not 
for  an  argximent.  The  gentleman  had  his  time  within  which 
to  make  his  argument. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man shield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  civilized  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not 
yet  made  an  official  census  on  housing  and  housing  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  KIELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  suggestion. 
Of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  the  United  States 
is  the  only  one  that  does  not  have  adequate  and  accurate 
statistics  on  the  housing  of  its  people.  Most  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  past  50  or  60  years  have 
known  the  housing  conditions  of  their  people.  They  have 
had  all  these  facts  and  from  them  they  have  profited  greatly. 
We  have  got  to  know  what  our  conditions  are,  we  must  get 
similar  information  to  enable  us  to  legislate  for  om:  people 
as  they  have  done  for  theirs.  Our  refusal  to  do  so  would  be 
a  sign  of  our  lack  of  interest  in  this  vital  subject.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  asks 
for  the  expenditure  of  $8,000,000  to  make  a  national  siurvey 
of  housing.    Who  asked  for  this  and  what  is  it  for? 

Is  there  any  demand  for  it  from  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
constituents  at  home?  I  have  not  had  a  single  request  from 
anj^ne  in  my  district  for  it.  Indeed,  if  any  of  us,  after  we 
return  to  our  homes  in  a  few  days,  should  ask  the  first 
hundred  people  we  meet  on  the  streets  of  any  of  our  cities 
or  towns,  whether  they  wanted  this  survey,  not  one  of  them 
would  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 

The  demand  for  this  housing  survey  comes  mostly  from 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  creating  new  political 
jobs  and  furthering  paternalistic  and  socialistic  legislation. 

Particularly  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  would 
have  an  interest  in  jthis  measure.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
after  the  crushing  defeat  this  bureaucracy  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  yesterday,  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure before  us  should  be  wholly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Not  at  this  point. 

Political  snoopers  are  to  be  sent  into  every  home  of  the 
country  to  find  out  if  it  Is  standard  or  substandard,  in 
accordance  with  some  preconceived  political  definition;  to 
find  out  what  electrical  equipment,  plumbing,  and  other 
facilities  it  may  contain.  Then  after  sticking  their  noses 
into  the  home  affairs  of  every  family,  they  are  to  make  a 
report  of  their  political  findings  to  the  housing  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington.  Here  the  housing  propaganda  would 
then  be  classified,  charted,  and  statistically  arranged  into 
a  political  sob  story  to  exploit  the  taxpayers  in  the  name 
of  charity,  and  beUeve  me,  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority needs  a  sob  story  now. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Raybxtrn]  when  he  says  next  January  we  will  pass  these 
measures  more  easily,  if  he  includes  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing program.  There  are  some  stubborn  facts  standing  in  the 
way  for  any  continuation  of  that  scheme.  One,  among 
many  others,  is  that  the  houses  under  the  program  are  not 
being  built  for  real  slum  dwellers. 

Out  of  22  tenants  renting  in  the  Lake  View,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
project,  which  was  25-percent  slum,  not  one  is  from  the 
former  slum  area.  In  Willert  Park,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  of  23 
tenants,  2  are  from  the  slum  area.  One  of  these  has  an 
income  of  $600  and  the  other  over  $1,100. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  is 
not  here  because  I  would  like  to  have  him  hear  what  I  am 
saying.  I  take  exception  to  his  intimation  that  the  voters 
back  home  will  press  for  the  passage  of  these  socialistic 
measures.  In  my  home  town,  Marion,  Ohio,  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  and  the  Ohio  State  Housing  Board 
set  off  certain  areas  and  designated  them  as  slum  areas. 
The  people  living  in  them  held  mass  meetings  to  save  their 
homes.  I  read  you  now  a  telegram  I  received  from  some  of 
the  people  who  led  the  movement  to  fight  off  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority: 

Congratulations  on  your  splendid  victory.  Thanks  for  your  un- 
tiring work  and  understanding  In  helping  defeat  this  so-called 
sltun  clearance.  We  are  happy  in  our  homes  tonight.  Thank  God 
there  are  still  enough  Americans  left  to  keep  them  safe.  We  wiU 
be  on  the  alert  to  help  nip  future  threats  in  the  bud.  Our 
neighbors  Join  in  sendinig  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued good  health. 

Mind  you,  this  telegram  is  from  the  people  whom  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  program  is  so  solicitous  of 
helping.  ITiis  telegram  gives  you  an  idea  as  to  what  they 
think  about  It.  ] 

Mr.  KELLER.    Who  signed  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  This  is  signed  by  Lawrence  B.  Morse 
and  Mary  C.  Lawrence,  of  Marlon,  Ohio. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Slum  dwellers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  "Hiey  live  on 
U.  S.  H.  A.  staked  out  as  a  slum  area. 
in  Marion.  Ohio. 

Mr.  KELLER.    If  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Just  a  moment.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.    Plfty-flve  percent  of  the  people  on 


a  street  that  your 
We  have  no  slums 
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one  of  these  streets  in  the  area  marked  off  as  a  slum  area 
own  their  own  homes  and  have  them  paid  for. 

It  has  been  stated  here  there  is  no  good  reason  for  oppos- 
ing this  measure.  It  carries  an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000 
and  we  do  not  have  10  cents  to  pay  for  it.  We  will  have 
to  mortgage  our  children  in  order  to  get  the  $8,000,000.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  opposing  this 
measure? 

I  repeat  the  primary  purpose  of  this  census  is  to  serve 
as  propaganda  for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to 
carry  out  its  socialistic  program.  I  am  opposing  this  meas- 
ure on  that  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  we  do 
not  have  the  $8,000,000  to  spend. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  GeyerI. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  just  told  us  that  there  was  no  demand  for  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  report  the  names 
of  those  organizations  that  have  asked  for  this  legislation. 
They  are  as  follows:  Producers  Council,  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Construction  League  of  America,  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Portland  Cement  Association,  National  Lime  Asso- 
ciation, Mason  Contractors  Association,  National  Sand  and 
Gravel  Association,  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute.  Metal 
Window  Institute.  National  .Vssociation  of  Master  Plumbers, 
National  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association. 

These  organizations  have  written  the  committee,  urging 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted.  You  will  notice  that  these 
are  people  who  have  to  do  with  building  material.  They 
are  no  doubt  extremely  anxious  to  know  how  to  plan  their 
business  for  the  future  in  order  that  they  may  employ  more 
people  and,  naturally,  take  care  of  the  needs  of  these  people. 

Only  yesterday  I  heard  a  man  say  that  in  2  years  from 
now  there  will  be  so  many  homes  in  Washington  that  they 
will  go  begging,  that  they  will  be  a  glut  upon  the  market. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  we  had  some  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  how  many  homes  are  really  needed  thrcushcut 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  request  of  these  building  associations 
and  construction  companies  asking  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  an  indication,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  this  will  be  valuable  information  for  the  building 
industry  of  the  country  and  the  Government  as  well  in 
connection  with  proposing  legislation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Hawks]. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  have  the  same  resentment  toward  this  bill  that 
has  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MosER].  There  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been  brought  out 
in  this  short  debate  that  I  think  is  very  important.  If  this 
bill  passes,  and  the  Federal  Government  gets  all  the  infor- 
mation and  passes  it  on  to  the  various  trades  and  industrie3 
in  the  country.  I  ask  the  question,  Of  what  value  can  it  pos- 
sibly t)e?  Nobody  has  any  money  to  buy  any  of  these  lux- 
uries. There  is  no  one  In  this  great  one-third  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  always  been  talking  about — the 
ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed — who  are  going  to  be  able 
to  buy  griddle  irons  and  the  other  improvements  that  are 
talked  about  in  this  bill.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  this  census  is  going  to  be  made  on  borrowed 
money.    We  are  going  to  have  to  mortgage  our  children  in 
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that,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 


the  future  to  make  a  survey 
absolutely  useless  after  it  is  r  lade 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  further  stated  that  every 
civilized  nation  in  the  world  t  ad  this  information,  but  I  would 
like  to  remind  him,  and  I  wou  Id  like  to  remind  the  Committee, 
that  every  civilized  nation  id  the  world,  or  practically  every 
one  of  them,  today  has  a  dictator.  It  is  this  type  of  infor- 
mation, this  tJTJe  of  centralized  bureaucracy  that  we  are 
building  up  here,  that  will  lei  id  America  down  the  same  road 
that  the  other  civilized  natio  is  of  the  world  have  been  going. 
I  have  received  a  few  letter  s  and  telegrams  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  which  would  indicate  that  some  of  the  architects  and 
some  of  the  building  trades  ii  i  the  country  would  like  to  have 
It,  but,  as  the  gentleman  frsm  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]  stated,  I 
have  not  had  one  single  lelter  or  telegram  from  the  man 
on  the  street — from  the  f ellc  w  who  is  by  far  in  the  majority 
and  who  will  pay  the  bill. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  thft 
gentleman  from  Michigan  []lr.  Dondero]. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  was  somewhat  intrigued 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  my  i  ood  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  when  le  told  the  House  some  of  the 
things  this  country  did  not  1  now  about.  I  just  want  to  take 
a  minute  or  two  to  say  a  fev  words  about  some  things  we  do 
know  about.  One  of  these  hings  is  that  the  people  of  this 
country  need  this  $8,000,00  i  a  whole  lot  worse  than  they 
need  this  census.    That  is  one  thing.    [Applause.] 

Another  thing  we  know  about  ourselves  is  that  less  than 
60  years  ago  only  1  person  out  of  652  in  this  Nation  re- 
ceived Federal  aid,  while  today  1  out  of  every  6  locks  to 
Washington  for  a  pay  che:k.  That  is  another  thing  we 
know. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  national  per  capita  debt  of  over 
$312  or  about  $1,560  for  the  i  .verage  family  of  five. 

Another  thing  we  know  al  out  is  that  the  tax  collector  now 
extends  his  larcenous  hand  ii  ito  the  pocket  of  the  wage  earner 
and  takes  23  cents  cut  of  ?very  dollar  he  earns  for  taxes, 
and  that  the  Government  ig  borrowing  39  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  it  expends.    That  is  mother  thing  we  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  almost  ad  infinitum  and  tell 
the  things  we  know.  One  cf  the  ideas  we  ought  to  leave  in 
the  minds  of  the  taxpayers  before  we  go  home  is  that  we 
have  a  little  respect  for  thei  i.  We  should  vote  this  bill  down 
and  save  $8,000,000  before  \^e  go  home.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Miss  Sumner]. 

Miss  SUT.INER  of  IlUno  s.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
came  on  suddenly,  but  I  wish  to  express  what  I  believe  will 
be  the  opinion  of  the  women  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
women  are  just  going  to  ha  te  this  census,  with  people  com- 
ing into  their  homes  and  a;king  them  questions;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

Last  year  I  used  a  welfar(  worker  from  the  Government  to 
work  on  widow's  pensions,  and  the  women  hated  it.  They 
hated  the  supervision  and  lacking  into  their  cupboards,  just 
as  your  wives  would  hate  it,  But  we  thought  that  it  was  all 
right  since  it  was  the  taxpa  revs'  money  that  was  being  spent 
and  they  were  getting  son  ething.  and  it  was  not  bad  for 
them  to  be  penalized  that  n  luch.  In  this  case,  however,  as  I 
see  it,  you  have  either  the  1  usinesses — and  they  do  not  have 
any  right  to  make  these  den  lands  on  women — or  some  remote 
benefit  to  the  one-third  oi  the  Nation,  and  I  question 
whether  for  the  benefit  of  one- third  of  the  Nation  you  have 
the  right  to  irritate  and  an|ioy  the  rest  of  the  women  of  this 
Nation.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  3^eld  the  rest  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ReesI. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas 
agreed  to  spend  about  $45 


wait 

nsa 


Air.  Chairman,  we  have  already 
000,000  to  take  the  1940  census. 
This  is  far  more  money  tlian  Congress  has  ever  appropri- 
ated in  its  history  for  takiz  g  the  national  census.    Now  you 
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come  along  at  the  last  minute  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Con- 
gress and  say  that  we  ought  to  spend  $8,000,000  more  to 
provide  a  little  more  information.  The  Government  has 
already  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
to  provide  practically  the  same  Information  and  more  with 
it.  That  information  was  brought  down  to  date  at  the  first 
of  this  year.  It  was  done  mostly  with  funds  allotted  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  That  information  is  on  file 
with  one  of  our  numerous  bureaus.  Copies  are  on  file  in 
the  Ijibrary  of  Congress  right  now.  There  is  no  demand  for 
this  information.  According  to  the  records,  who  asked  for 
It?  The  heads  of  one  or  two  of  the  bureaus  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  said  we  should  have  this  particular  census  taken. 
Somebody,  I  do  not  know  who,  decided  that  this  survey  was 
needed.  Those  on  the  committee  tell  us  that  the  only  ones 
who  seem  to  want  this  survey  are  those  in  connection  with 
either  the  Housing  Administration  or  the  Census  Bureau. 
We  can  save  $8,000,000  this  afternoon  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  if  we  really  had  a  desire  to  do  so,  but  no;  you 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  You  are  going  to  spend  more  money 
than  you  ever  spent  before  to  take  a  national  census; 
$45,000,000  is  far  more  than  has  been  spent  before  for  this 
purpose;  and  today  you  are  going  to  add  $8,000,000  to  secure 
the  answers  to  four  or  five  more  questions  to  secure  informa- 
tion that  is  already  on  file,  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  One 
Member  says  we  should  have  this  information  so  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country  may  know  where  the  improve- 
ments in  the  homes  are  the  most  lacking.  That  is  not  nec- 
essary. There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  like  to  have 
more  modern  conveniences.  They  would  have  them  if  they 
could  afford  them.  You  do  not  need  a  census  like  this  to 
find  that  out.  and  you  know  it. 
Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  would  like  to,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  time. 
Mr.  KELLER.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  am,  too,  very,  very  sorry,  because 
I  know  the  gentleman  could  add  some  information  on  this 
question;  however,  he  has  already  spoken. 

If  you  really  think  the  information  you  are  talking  about 
this  afternoon  is  necessary,  then  cut  out  some  of  the  other 
questions  that  will  be  asked  in  taking  the  census.  If  you 
have  to  have  this  information  in  addition  to  all  the  infor- 
mation you  already  have,  you  can  get  in  that  way  and  save 
$8,000,000.  Under  this  bill  you  are  adding  almost  20  percent 
to  the  cost,  Eind,  again,  nobody  seems  to  care;  they  just  do 
not  even  give  a  rap. 

If  I  thought  the  $8,000,000  were  going  for  some  good  pur- 
pose, I  would  not  complain.  You  have  the  information  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  $45,000,000  already  authorized  to  pay  for  it.  If  I  have 
an  opjxjrtunity  today,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  section  3  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  section  that  author- 
izes the  additional  $8,000,000.  You  ought  to  support  it  by 
all  means.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Oh,  I  realize  only  $3,000,000  is  involved,  but  that  is  just  the 
trouble.  That  is  just  the  way  we  have  done  things  too  many 
times  during  this  session  of  Congress.  You  have  added  $1,- 
000,000  here  and  $5,000,000  there  and  $10,000,000  there  and 
$50,000,000  here  and  there  as  you  go  along.  You  are  going  to 
provide  $8,000,000  to  furnish  some  more  jobs  to  some  addi- 
tional enumerators  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  four 
or  five  additional  questions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
How  in  the  world  you  are  going  to  sustain  your  vote  on  this 
bill,  I  cannot  understand.  If  you  want  to  be  Just  a  little  bit 
economy-minded,  not  very  much,  during  the  very  last  days 
of  this  session;  if  you  want  to  save  just  a  little  bit  of  money 
for  the  taxpayers,  already  overburdened  and  carrying  a  bigger 
load  than  they  can  possibly  carry,  here  is  your  chance  to  do  it. 
Right  here  let  me  suggest  that  if  those  who  are  asking  for 
this  information  really  had  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  at 
heart,  they  would  not  ask  for  this  $8,000,000.  They  could  have 
this  information  without  asking  for  it.    You  know  that. 

This  is  not  a  political  question  and  it  should  not  be;  It 
ought  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  want  to  save 


the  people  of  this  country  just  a  little  bit  of  money,  and  here 
is  your  chance  to  do  it.  You  already  have  the  information 
from  48  States  in  the  Union.  You  have  spent  Government 
money  over  and  over  again.  In  every  city  and  every  hamlet 
of  this  country,  to  get  this  very  information.  Then  why  in 
the  world  spend  more  to  do  that  thing?  It  is  because,  it 
seems,  we  have  one  biu^au  here  that  does  not  coordinate  with 
another  bureau  over  there.  It  has  been  brought  out  here  that 
Secretary  Wallace  is  quoted  as  saying  practically  this  same 
information  is  available.  Not  only  that,  go  over  across  the 
street  and  you  will  find  nearly  all  of  the  same  infonnation 
as  is  being  requested  under  this  measure. 

Members  of  the  House,  let  me  say  again,  if  I  thought  for 
a  minute  that  there  was  a  demand  from  the  people  of  this 
country  for  tliis  money;  if  I  thought  it  for  the  best  interests 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  folks  of  this  Nation  that  Is  over- 
burdened with  debt  this  afternoon.  I  would  not  be  here  op- 
posing this  bill.  Let  us  be  practical  for  once  during  the  last 
hours  of  this  session ;  let  us  have  enough  courage  to  turn  this 
proposition  down.  We  have  too  many  of  our  people  through- 
out this  great  country  who  are  in  dire  need  to  spend  $8,000,000 
in  this  way. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  srield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  complains  of  the  amount  of  money  we  have  appro- 
priated. Day  in  and  day  out  we  hear  the  same  story  from 
the  other  side,  but  they  will  not  give  to  the  country  the  bene- 
fits that  accrue  to  the  country  not  only  in  one  section  but  in 
every  section. 

Only  this  morning,  just  by  chance,  I  read  the  following, 
and  this  is  a  sample  of  many  hundreds  of  other  rejwrts: 

Gannett  Co. —  I 

Personally,  I  have  seen  that  name  before,  signed  to  scores 
of  letters  and  telegrams,  as  you  no  doubt  have.  How  he  can 
find  time  to  run  his  business  and  conduct  a  mass  campaign  of 
propaganda  against  the  administration,  I  do  not  know. 

Gannett  Co.  and  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  publishers  of  news- 
papers In  14  cities  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  re- 
ported for  the  6  montlis  ended  June  30  net  profit,  including  equity 
of  Gannett  Co..  in  undistributed  net  profits  of  controlled  com- 
panies, of  »645.090. 

Mind  you,  this  is  only  for  the  6  months,  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  business  is  improving,  very  likely  the  profit  in  the 
next  6  months  will  be  much  greater. 

In  all  equity,  wiU-you  not  concede  that  this  large  profit 
that  has  been  made  by  Gannett  Co.  and  by  hundreds  of  other 
corporations  has  been  made  possible  only  because  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  a  Democratic  administration? 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  inter\ncwed  by  an  old  publisher  who 
complained  of  the  heavy  income  tax.  I  asked  him  what  was 
his  income  tax  in  1932  and  1933.  He  said  he  was  not  obliged 
to  pay  any  in  those  years.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
have  a  whole  lot  more  left  after  paying  the  income  this 
year  than  he  had  in  the  years  of  1932  and  1933,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  certainly  better  to  pay  an  income 
tax  than  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  as  he  had  done  during  a 
Republican  administration. 

I  have  questioned  other  publishers,  from  time  to  time, 
regarding  their  circulation  and  profits  in  1932  and  1933  as 
compared  with  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  Hesitating  to  go  into 
actual  figures,  they  were  nevertheless  forced  to  admit  that 
circulation  and  advertising  had  increased  greatly. 

I  do  know  that  many  publishers  were  on  the  verge  of 
bankiuptcy  in  those  early  years,  and  now  show  tremendous 
profits.  In  their  own  interests,  therefore,  it  does  seem  that 
they  should  cease  their  endless  attacks  upon  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  done  so  much  to  aid  them. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  increase  in  advertising  is  that 
many  large  industrialists  prefer  to  spend  ever  more  than 
they  sliould  for  advertising  or  vote  their  oCBcials  higher 
salaries  rather  than  to  help  support  the  Government  through 
income-tax   payments.    Then  again,   advertising  liberality 
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on  their  part  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  on  newspaper 
editorials,  although  editors  usually  deny  this.  Or  so  some 
advertisers  hope,  when  they  agree  to  large-space  contracts. 

I  feel  that  the  money  this  administration  has  spent  was  in 
a  good  cause.  We  have  developed  our  roads,  we  have  built 
schoolhouses,  we  have  built  many  institutions  and  we  have 
built  up  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  so 
that  today  our  Navy,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  the  admirals 
yesterday,  is  the  flnest  and  strongest  in  the  world.  We  have 
expended  millions  for  our  airplane  development.  We  have 
expended  money,  yes;  but  in  a  good  cause  and  in  the  interest 
of  America  and  in  the  interest  of  the  American  wage  earner, 
so  that  work  can  be  had,  and  I  feel  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
reactionary  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  we 
could  have  many  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
taken  off  the  relief  rolls.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  we 
are  going  to  adjourn  today  and  the  Republicans  will  not  be 
able  to  harass  us  or  the  administration  during  the  next  few 
months,  I  know  that  conditions  will  improve,  and  I  know  that 
when  we  come  back  here  each  and  every  one  of  you  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  will  say.  "Well,  we  did  make  a  mistake,  we 
have  erred,  we  are  sorry  for  it;  you  have  demonstrated  that 
you  were  right." 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  to  provide  Information  concerning  the 
number,  character,  and  geographical  distribution  of  dwelling  struc- 
tures and  dwelling  units  In  the  United  States  and  concerning  the 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  their  ownership  and  use, 
necessary  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  a  national  housing  program 
and  in  the  administration  of  housing  legislation,  the  Director  of 
the  Census  shall  take  a  census  of  housing  in  each  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Alaska,  In  the  year  1940  In  conjunction  with  the  population  in- 
quiry of  the  sixteenth  decennial  census.  Such  census  of  housing 
shall  relate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  day  and  month  provided 
by  law  for  the  population  census.  The  Director  of  the  Census 
shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  supplementary  studies  (either 
in  advance  of  or  after  the  taking  of  such  census)  as  are  necessary 
to  the  completion  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "character"  and  insert  "char- 
acteristics (Including  utUities  and  equipment)." 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  If  the  committee  amendment  is  adopted, 
will  it  then  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  words  "including  utilities  and  equipment"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  gentleman  will  have  to  offer 
that  as  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cffared  by  Mr.  Dondkro  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "characteristics"  strike  out 
"(including  utilities  and  equipment)". 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moser],  it  was  my  lot  to  be  bom  and 
reared  in  a  modest  farm  home  that  had  none  of  the  utilities 
contemplated  to  be  investigated  and  reported  upon  under  the 
committee  amendment  to  this  bill. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  save  millions  of  house- 
wives in  this  country  the  embarrassment  to  which  our  good 
friend  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Miss  Sumner]  has 
called  attention,  that  of  having  a  line  of  agents  at  the  door 
inquiring  whether  or  not  she  has  a  modern  curling  iron  be- 
cause the  agent  had  been  informed  by  Washington  that  the 
one  she  did  have  was  not  modern,  while  the  one  proposed  to 
be  sold  not  only  would  curl  hair  but  take  the  gray  ones  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  my  amendment  will  prevent. 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  contemplated  to  take  a  census 
of  under  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written  that  the  American 
people  would  not  buy  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord  if  they 
had  the  money  to  do  It  without  taking  a  census  to  discover 
that  they  do  not  possess  them.    II  you  pass  this  bill,  the 


bulbs;  have  you  got  a  radio, 


tleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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Government  will  be  compe  led  to  borrow  $3,200,000  of  the 
people's  money  and  add  th^t  amouiit  to  our  bonded  indebt- 
edness 

I  hope  we  can  adopt  thii  amendment  and  strike  out  the 
needless  and  endless  inquiry  that  these  two  words  "utilities 
and  equipment"  include.    Tjns  bill  means  unjustified  snoop- 
How  far  can  you  go  with  it? 
spigots  in  your  homes,  whether 


ing  into  every  man's  home 
Even  the  number  of  water 
you  have  a  gas  stove  or  a4  electric  stove,  how  many  light 


a  waffle  iron,  an  electric  toaster. 


an  electric  bed  warmer,  and  what  not,  all  under  the  term 
"utilities  and  equipment."  '  Vhat  is  the  sense  of  doing  it?  I 
ask  you  to  support  this  amei  idment. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  yield  1 3  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  would  lik  e  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  any  of  their  businsss? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Well,  1 1:  ave  my  own  opinion  about  snoop- 
ing in  the  homes  of  the  Ainerican  people.     I,  like  the  gen- 


Mr. 


Mr.  DONDERO 
firms  are  in  here  in  favor  cif 
Mr.  POAGE.    I  think  it 


, Moser],  still  think  a  man's 

home  is  his  castle.    Let  us  not  break  down  that  tradition. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairiian,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  House  will  understand  one  or  two 
things  that  are  apparently  i  nisunderstood  by  my  good  friend 
from  r«Iichigan  [Mr.  Dondi;ro].  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  if  we  have  a  census  cf  the  utilities  and  equipment  of 
the  heme,  that  that  list  wil  be  turned  over  to  the  salesman 
for  the  radio  company  or  he  refrigerator  company  or  the 
gas  ccok-stove  company — t  lat  that  list  will  be  turned  over 
and  that  those  companies  will  be  able  to  learn  that  at  a 
certain  number  on  a  certai:  i  street  there  lives  a  family  that 
does  not  have  modem  ba  hroom  fixtures,  and  that  at  a 
certain  number  on  anothei  street  there  lives  a  family  that 
does  not  own  an  electrical  i  efrigerator,  and  that  their  names 
and  addresses  will  be  turned  over  to  private  concerns.  If 
my  friend  but  knew  the  practice  of  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  law  of  this  land,  whic  \  is  not  changed  by  this  bill,  he 
would  know  that  that  thing  has  never  been  done  in  the 
history  of  America  and  tha  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  law 
as  it  stands  today,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done  if  this  bill 
were  passed. 

Then  ^hj  is  it  that  the  names  of  these 
this  bill? 

is  easy  to  understand  that  if  a 
man  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  refrigera- 
tors, it  is  worth  a  great  deak  to  his  concern  to  know  that  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  coun  ry  there  is  a  wide  market  for  his 
product,  or  that  my  State  or  the  gentleman's  State  has  a 
certain  other  average  witlout  such  equipment,  and  that  a 
certain  section  has  certa  n  such  average.  He  will  then 
know  where  the  best  marki  it  is  by  regions  of  the  Nation,  not 
by  individuals.  He  will  know  the  section  of  the  country  in 
v,-hich  it  would  be  profitable  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
business. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Ch  airman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  Oh,  let  m;  finish  this  question.  I  think  it 
is  plain  to  understand  that  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
industries  of  the  Nation  to  have  some  approximate  informa- 
tion as  to  when  they  mig  it  expect  to  find  a  market  for  a 
certain  line  of  product,  ho^  7  old  the  equipment  is,  how  wide- 
spread the  ownership  of  tlat  equipment  is,  that  they  might 
know  how  to  arrange  thel]  factory  plans,  that  they  operate 
reasonably,  and  that  they  i  lay  know  when  to  expect  to  make 
a  profit.  Unless  they  hav<  that  information  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  dark.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  this  very  Census  Bureau  has  conducted 
what  is  known  as  a  census  of  manufacturers,  and  the  gentle- 
man gets  those  reports,  sone  times  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
of  them  in  one  mail,  and  v  hile  they  do  not  mean  very  much 
to  me,  they  mean  a  grea ;  deal  to  concerns  in  these  par- 
ticular lines  of  business,  ar  d  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  allows 
a  census  of  housing  and  of  the  equipment  of  the  houses,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  most  inportant  industries  in  the  entire 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  manufacture  and  the  fabrication  of 
dwelling  places  for  our  pe(  pie,  and  the  equipment  that  goes 
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therewith,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  that  business  both  as  artisans  and  workers 
and  manufacturers  the  opportunity  to  know  when  they  might 
expect  to  engage  in  that  great  business  of  this  Nation  that 
we  say  we  should  have  this  specific  iaXormation,  definite  facts 
and  figures,  not  mere  guesses  such  as  we  have  had  from 
various  chambers  of  commerce. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  POAGE.  In  a  second.  If  you  emasculate  this  bill  by 
saying  that  we  are  not  going  to  know  how  many  refrigerators 
or  radios  the  people  of  this  country  own,  then  yon  deny  to  a 
great  section  of  our  people  the  right  to  know  anything  about 
their  own  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words.    I  wonder  if  the  membership  of  the  House  does 
not  realize  just  like  the  people  in  the  country  do,  that  every 
local  utibty  oflBce  in  the  coimtry  has  all  the  information  with 
reference   to   this   situation,   and   every   municipally   owned 
utility  has  all  of  that  information  with  reference  to  its  local- 
ity and  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  is  just  a  duplication, 
and  it  Is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  the  Government   of  the 
United  States  to  be  paying  out  a  lot  of  money  to  obtain 
information  that  is  already  available.    The  General  Electric 
Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  the  General  Motors  all  have  com- 
plete information  as  to  the  percentage  of  different  kinds  of 
utility  appliances  that  are  owned  and  oj)erated  in  all  of  the 
houses  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
furnish  all  that  information,  and  they  do  furnish  it  to  all 
of  the  dealers  in  the  country.    Why  should  we  make  perfect 
fools  of  ourselves  and  pass  legislation  that  provides  for  such 
a  foolish  thing.    I  cannot  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DONDERO]  should  not  be  adopted.    There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  proposal  brought  in  here  by  the  committee.    There  is 
every  excuse  for  voting  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  after  that  has  been  adopted, 
vote  down  the  bill  and  get  rid  of  this  useless,  needless,  im- 
profitable,  unscientific  approach  to  the  problem.    No  one  can 
go  out  and  take  such  a  census  as  this  and  have  it  accurate 
without  a  complete  engineering  survey  of  each  house.    Why, 
it   is    perfectly    ridiculous   to   think    that    ordinary    census 
enumerators  can  take  any  survey  of  that  kind  that  would 
have  the  slightest  scientific  value.    The  only  thing  there  is 
to  it  is  the  desire  of  the  bureaucrats  to  expand  and  to  waste 
the  people's  money,  and  we  should  use  our  intelligence  in 
approaching  the  problem  rather  than  being  led  around  by 
the  nose  by  a  group  of  bureaucrats. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  adopt  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  hope  that  after  we  get  through  with  the 
whole  performance  the  house  will  reject  the  bill, 
[Applause.] 
I  Here  the  eavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  that  I  feel  we  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  that  this  will  be  a  terrible,  dreadful, 
snooping  proposition.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  are 
old  enough  to  have  been  present  when  the  census  enimiera- 
tor  came  around  to  your  house  or  not.  You  may  all  be  so 
young  that  you  have  not  answered  any  questions.  I  am  old 
enough  to  have  answered  the  questions  of  the  enumerator 
who  came  around  to  my  house.  I  never  felt  like  I  was  being 
snooped.  I  should  have  felt  very  bad  if  I  had  been  neglected 
and  overlooked.  The  women  of  my  country  want  very  much 
to  get  the  very  best  they  can  out  of  every  10  years  answering 
some  questions,  and  they  do  not  get  fidgety  or  anxious,  and 
they  do  not  cut  up  about  it,  but  they  welcome  all  the  infor- 
mation they  can  give.  It  may  be  different  some  place  else, 
but  not  in  southern  Illinois  nor  any  place  that  I  know  of 
personally. 
Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KELLER.    Yes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Perhaps  the  ladles  in  your  dis- 
trict welcome  things  that  most  women  would  not  welcome. 
Mr  KELLER.  That  is  rignt.  Of  course  they  do.  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  would  not  have  welcomed  me  if  they  did  not. 
[Laughter.]  The  same  might  be  true  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  lady's  district  also.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  snoop- 
ing. That  is  just  dumb  nonsense  put  forward  here  by  a  man 
who  does  not  know  or  else  does  not  care. 

Next,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said  nobody  has  any  money. 
Let  me  answer  that.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
what  enterprise  really  does.  If  you  had  followed  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  extension  in  this  country,  you 
would  have  found  this  remarkable  fact,  that  since  electricity 
has  been  put  into  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  90  percent  of 
them  have  bought  radios  and  get  in  touch  with  the  world, 
and  listen  to  the  conversations  and  discussions  going  on,  and 
become  more  and  more  intelligent  through  that  service.  The 
same  will  be  true,  to  a  great  extent,  as  we  hear  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  can  be  done  about  housing. 
Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Do  they  not  become  more  dis- 
contented? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Certainly  not,  but  they  do  become  more 
intelligent  and  they  do  not  accept  fooli^  statements  from 
Congressmen  or  anybody  else.  When  their  Congressman 
gets  on  the  wrong  side  they  kick  him  as  he  goes  by  next  time. 
They  have  a  lot  more  intelligence  than  they  have  been  hav- 
ing before,  as  we  all  do  as  our  opportunity  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  world  of  thought  increases. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KELLER.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    The  gentleman  has  indicated  that  he  has  a 
very  keen  appreciation  ais  to  just  what  this  bill  proposes. 
Mr.  KELLER.    Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Will  the  gentleman  take  time  enough  to 
explain  to  the  House  just  what  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  "characteristics"  is? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Yes;  certainly.  Is  it  a  brick  house,  a 
wooden  house,  a  mud  house,  or  a  log  house?    Anybody  knows 

that.      

Mr.  KEEFE.  And  will  the  gentleman  also  exi^ain  what  Is 
meant  by  "equipment"? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Yes;  certainly.  What  kind  of  a  stove  have 
you?  What  kind  of  heating  have  you?  A  lot  of  things  like 
that.  The  gentleman  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  He  is  just 
kidding  me.  i 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  want  to  answer  you. 
Mr.  KELLER.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  jroung  gentleman  who  stood  up  here  and 
pointed  out  that  since  the  countries  of  Europe  have  this  infor- 
mation all  of  them  have  dictators.  Now,  I  confess  the  gentle- 
man is  young,  but  he  ought  to  know  better  than  that.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  country  that  has  a  dictator  except  one  that 
probably  has  fiUl  information  on  this  subject,  and  the  young 
gentleman  ought  to  know  that.  I  hope  he  will  not  get  up 
here  and  make  such  a  misstatement  again  because  it  is  non- 
sense. I  just  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  real  question 
brought  up  here  by  the  gentleman  making  the  statement  that 
this  is  purely  a  question  of  whether  this  is  a  practical,  com- 
mon-sense thing  or  not.  If  we  need  this  information,  we 
ought  to  vote  for  the  bill.  If  we  all  know  all  about  it.  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  insists  that  we  do,  although  he 
is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  heard  who  does  think  so,  then 
we  do  not  need  it  and  we  should  vote  against  it.  If  we  do 
not  know  it,  we  ought  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
permit  me  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  BENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  be  concluded  in  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  SCHAPER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  5  minutes.  I  have  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  of  housing  to  discuss. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  some  time  also. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
moves  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  on  this  question  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  have  not  heard  one  good  reason  advanced 
for  the  taking  of  this  census.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  as  a  department  store  manager.  I  can  say 
to  you  that  the  information  you  seek  by  this  bill  is  avail- 
able to  any  agency  desiring  this  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  merchandise  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
No  matter  what  it  is.  whether  it  be  refrigerators,  electric 
irons,  or  anything  In  connection  with  household  goods,  or 
even  In  connection  with  some  forms  of  wearing  apparel. 
This  information  is  available  and  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  articles  in  question.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  matter  of  housing. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  our  cities  pretty  generally 
there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population  that  moves 
every  year.  Easily  between  25  percent  and  33  V3  percent  of 
our  people  move  from  year  to  year.  Even  after  you  have 
gotten  the  Information  concerning  a  particular  family  or 
neighborhood,  the  family  moves  out  and  a  new  family 
moves  in  and  the  information  is  of  very  little  value  even 
if  you  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  are  seek- 
ing information  regarding  that  neighborhood. 

To  spend  $8,000,000  on  securing  information  of  this  char- 
acter, you  might  Just  as  well  throw  the  money  out  the 
window,  for  you  would  accomplish  just  as  much. 

I  wish,  however,  that  no  partisanship  were  involved  here. 
I  wish  that  in  these  matters  certain  Members  would  not 
raise  partisan  Issues.  We  come  here  every  day  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  day 
before  any  issue  is  discussed,  the  chairman  of  the  Committea 
on  Rules,  or  some  other  chairman  injects  a  partisan  issue, 
and  Immediately  we  are  keyed  up  to  the  partisan  point  of 
view  rather  than  discussing  a  proposition  in  a  dispassionate 
way  on  its  relative  merits. 

On  its  merits  I  say  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  should  prevail.     [Applause.] 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  DonderoI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  DoNDERO)  there  were — ayes  75,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  recurs  on  the  committee 
^amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and,  the  Chair  being  in  doubt,  the 
Committee  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  93,  noes  63. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "States",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  line  and  all  of  lines  7  and  8  down  through  the  word  "legis- 
lation", in  line  9. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  12.  after  the  word  "with",  insert  "at  the  same  time,  and 
as  a  part  of." 

The  comjnlttee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Qlerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Page  2,  line  2,  after  the  wor^ 
the  line  down  through  the 


census",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
wdrd  "census".  In  line  4. 


The 


The  committee 
The  CHAIRMAN 
mittee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
strike  out 


Page  2.  line  5 
thereof  "collect." 


The 


The  committee 
The  CHAIRMAN 
mittee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUoifs 


Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out 

"statistics." 


The  committee  amendm  ?nt  was  agreed  to 
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amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 


the  word  "make"  and  insert  in  lieu 


amendrajsnt  was  agreed  to. 

Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 


t]  e  word  "studies"  and  insert  the  word 


The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s 


Sec.  2.  All    of   the 
providing  for   the   fifteenth 
approved  June  18,  1929   (46 
eh.  4).  shall  apply   to  the 
section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of 
there  Is  authorized  to  be 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appijoprlated 
cover  the  estimated  cost  of 


provisions,    including   penalties,    of    the    act 

and   subsequent   decennial   censuses, 

Stat.  21;  U.  S.  C.  Supp.  VII,  title  13. 

1  aking  of  the  census  provided  for  in 


such 
With  the  following  comnittee  amendment: 


Page  2.  line  17,  strike  ou 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas, 
ment,  which  I  send  to  the 


carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
ap  proprlated.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  to 
census. 


"$8,500,000"  and  insert  "$8,000,000." 


VIr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
:::ierk's  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  as  foUov  s: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 


1940,  millions  of  dollars 
heretofore  for  this  kind 


more  job  seekers,  hire  a 
Federal  pay  roll  and  pay 
information  which  is  not 


Rees  of  Kansas:  Page  2,  beginning  in 


line  14,  strike  out  all  of  seci  ion  3. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House  this 
afternoon,  in  the  closing  1  lours  of  this  session,  wants  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coun  ;ry,  if  it  wants  to  prevent  a  further 
deficit  of  $8,000,000  in  tl  e  Federal  Treasury,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  do  it.  If  ^ou  are  really  interested  in  saving 
the  little  simi  of  $8,000,0  )0  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  is  desired  to  be  use<  for  a  proposition  that  nobody  has 
asked  for,  which  nobody  h  is  demanded  except  a  bureau  down 
here  in  Washington,  then  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  in  ormation  required  by  this  bill  is 
already  available  if  the  bi  reaus  care  to  seek  it  out.  We  have 
already  spent  millions  of  ( lollars  of  relief  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  secure  Information  of  this  sort.  We 
have  already  agreed  to  sp;nd  $45,000,000  to  take  a  census  in 

more  than  we  have  appropriated 
of  information.    You  can  get  the 
information  if  you  want  i ;  with  the  $45,000,000,  if  you  really 
want  to  do  so.    If  you  wfint  to  go  ahead  and  employ  a  few 

few  more  and  put  them  on  the 
them  this  $8,000,000  to  secure  the 
required,  then  go  ahead  and  spend 
$8,000,000  more  this  after  loon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  siggested  or  inferred  this  afternoon 
that  I  was  not  In  favor  of  any  appropriations  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  no*  correct.  I  have  at  all  times  sup- 
ported appropriations  thiit.  in  my  judgment,  were  for  the 
good  and  in  the  interest  if  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  this 
coimtry.  I  have  supported  relief  appropriations  time  after 
time.  I  have  opposed  I  he  extravagant  use  of  taxpayers 
money  of  this  great  Natim  of  ours.  I  have  opposed  meas- 
ures that  to  my  mind  wi  re  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  Let 
me  repeat  that  we  forge  that  after  all  these  expenditures 
are  met  and  paid  for  bj  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and  the 
home  owner,  as  well  as  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hoi  se  should  support  my  amendment. 
You  have  this  information;  if  you  want  to  get  it  again  you 
have  more  money  than  y)u  have  ever  had  authorized  before 
Why  s  ?end  $8,000,000  more  that  you  will 


for  that  purpose. 
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have  to  borrow  and  then  charge  to  an  already  over-tax- 
burdened  people.  Forget  politics.  Let  us  strike  out  the 
$8,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  should  agree  to  my  amendment 
if  the  Members  want  to  be  fair  to  their  constituents,  if  they 
want  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers  who  are  aUeady  bsuikrupt. 
I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for  my  amendment  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  present  session. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  adopt  this 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  permits  a 
census  to  be  taken,  but  it  will  require  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  needed  or  whether  even  additional  fimds 
would  be  required  to  go  through  the  usual  proceeding  of 
having  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  not  the  provision  as  $unended  by  the 
committee  require  the  matter  to  go  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee?  This  bill  contains  an  authorization. 
There  would  not  be  any  appropriation  without  going  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  believe  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  should  be  left  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MOSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  shield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOSER.  The  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  exactly  the  position  I  took  in  the  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing.  I  mentioned  specifically,  in  (he  absence 
of  testimony  to  justify  an  authorization  of  $8,000,000  or  $8.- 
500,000.  that  after  the  census  was  taken,  if  it  was  taken,  imder 
any  deficiency  bill  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  could  take  care 
of  it  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  because  the  money  will 
not  be  expended  until  some  time  during  the  year  1940. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  must  be  scwne  authorization  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  could  not  bring  in  a 
bill.  This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  can  have  a 
hearing  next  winter  and  bring  in  a  provision  for  whatever 
it  believes  is  necessary.  Like  the  gentleman,  I  thought  that 
this  was  an  appropriation  until  I  looked  at  this  bill  again 
and  found  that  it  is  not,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  gentleman  cannot  accede  to  this  authorization,  and  then 
he  can  later  have  a  hearing  and  determine  how  much 
money  is  needed. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  will  be  frank  to  say  that 
after  reading  the  provision  again  it  does  appear  that  it  is  just 
an  authorization. 
Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Under  the  general  law  creating  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  would  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
authority  to  provide  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this 
work  without  this  section  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  doubt  if  we  would  for  this 
particular  sort  of  census.  I  came  into  the  room  just  as  the 
amendment  was  being  read.  Perhaps  I  did  not  exactly  catch 
the  force  of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  felt  all  the 
time  that  this  census  could  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
census  without  the  necessity  of  spending  a  lot  of  money  in 
addition. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  the  gentleman  will  j^eld,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  also  believe  it  probably  could  be 
done  as  a  part  of  the  regular  census.   When  it  was  provided 
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that  this  census  would  be  taken  with  the  other  census,  after 
conferring  with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  I  said  I  would 
call  Mr.  Austin  and  if  he  said  he  could  get  along  with  no 
additional  money  or  a  smaller  amount  I  would  come  back 
and  so  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Austin  said  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  survey,  that 
every  dollar  the  Congress  appropriated  to  take  the  general 
census  has  been  budgeted,  and  that  he  does  not  have  one 
dollar  to  do  thus  work. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  see  that  some  question  of  the  amount  of  money  would  be 
passed  upon  by  the  committee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  still  will  be  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  now  sent  over  to 
the  Library  to  get  information  which  I  knew  it  had  regarding 
both  urban  and  rural  housing  in  America.  I  have  here  a 
large  volume  entitled  "Financial  Survey  of  Urt»n  Housing, 
a  Civil  Works  Administration  Project."  This  volume  contains 
a  survey  and  all  the  Information  sought  to  be  secured  by 
this  measure,  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  country,  cata- 
loged by  cities  and  cataloged  by  the  sort  of  information  you 
want.  In  fact,  we  not  only  have  this  data  available  for  the 
urban  centers,  but  the  rural  areas  as  well.  In  connection 
with  the  National  Emergency  Council,  In  a  report  issued 
in  March  1939,  there  is  available  through. the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  a  survey  of 
rural  housing.  Reports  are  available  on  rural  community 
buildings,  farm  buildings  in  the  Northeastern.  Western,  and 
Southern  States,  farm-house  plans,  modernization  of  existing 
faim  homes,  roof  coverings,  sewage  disposal,  water  supply, 
plumbing,  heating,  and  other  phases  of  rural  farm  life. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  conducted  research  in 
the  use  of  wood  in  building  and  construction  work.  Under 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards tests  building  materials  and  structures.  Under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collects 
and  publishes  data  relative  to  housing  construction  and  other 
types  of  construction  in  the  United  States.  The  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Treasury  Department  conducts  research  In 
connection  with  the  determination  of  the  basic  principles  of 
healthful  housing.  There  are  other  departments  here  which 
have  made  similar  studies.  If  I  had  the  time  I  could  give 
you  information  regarding  a  most  illuminating  surv'ey  that 
has  been  made  through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
various  other  agencies  of  the  Government  containing  all  the 
data  and  all  the  information  it  is  desired  to  secure  through 
this  project. 

Why  In  the  world  is  It  necessary  to  ask  for  a  $8  000,000 
appropriation  now.  when  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  as  recently  as  1934? 
All  the  information  now  desired  is  available.  Through  the 
regular  agencies  of  the  Government  we  have  all  this  data 
available.  I  say  to  you  that  if  ever  there  was  an  expenditure 
that  is  out  of  line  with  what  is  desired  today  and  the  condi- 
tions we  are  facing  today,  this  bill  is  certainly  out  of  line. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  should 
be  supported.     [Applause.]  j 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reis]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  on  a  division,  demanded  by 
Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas,  there  were — ayes  72,  noes  108. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Gavagan,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  having  had  under  consideration 
4;he  bill  (S.  2240)  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  hous- 
ing, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  281.  he  reported  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amendment;  if  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  192,  nays 
145.  not  voting  91,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  157] 
YEAS— 193 


Allen.  La. 
Allen.  Pa. 
Anderson,  Mo. 
Arnold 
Barden 
Barry 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boland 
Boykln 
Bradley.  Pa. 
Broolts 
Brown,  Oa. 
Buck 

Buckler,  Minn, 
lurch 
Bvirdlck 
Burgln 
Bjrrne.  N.  T. 
Byrns.  Tenn. 
Cannon,  Fla. 
Cannon.  Mo. 
Cartwrlght 
Ca^ey,  Mass. 
Cellcr 
Chandler 
ClayjKXJl 
Cochran 
Coffee.  Wash. 
Cole  Md. 
Colmer 
Connery 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cox 
Crosser 
Cullen 
D'Alesandro 
Darden 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
De  Rouen 
Dlcksteln 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Duncan 


Dunn 

Eberharter 

ElUs 

Evans 

Paddls 

Fay 

Ferguson 

Flaherty 

Flannagan 

Ford,  Leland  M. 

Ford,  Miss. 

Garrett 

Gathlngs 

Gavagan 

Oeyer.  CalU. 

Glbbs 

Gore 

Gossett 

Grant,  Ala. 

Griffith 

Hare 

Hart 

Harter,  Ohio 

Havenner 

Healey 

Hendricks 

Hill 

Hlnshaw 

Hobbs 

Houston 

Hunter 

Izac 

Jacobeen 

Jarman 

Johnson,LutherA. 

Johnson,  Lyndon 

Johnson,  W.  Va. 

Jones,  Tex. 

Kee 

Keller 

Kelly 

Kennedy,  Md. 

Kennedy,  Michael 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kllday 

Klrwan 

Kitchens 


Koclalkowski 

Kramer 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Leavy 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Ludlow 

McAndrews 

McArdle 

McCormack 

McGehce 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

MrMillan.JohnL. 

Maciejewskl 

Mahon 

Maloney 

Marcantonlo 

Martin,  Colo, 

Martin,  ni. 

Mcrrltt 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  La. 

Monroney 

Mouton 

Murdock,  Ariz. 

Murdock,  Utah 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Norrell 

Norton 

O'Connor 

OTDay 

OXeary 

OToole 

Pace 

Parsons 

Patrick 

Patton 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Peterson.  Ga. 

Pfelfer 

Pierce,  Oreg. 

Poage 

Polk 

Ramspeck 

Randolph 


NAYS— 145 


Alexander 

Andersen,  H.  Carl 

Anderson,  Calif. 

Andresen.  A.  H. 

Andrews 

Angell 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Austin 

Ball 

Bates.  Mass. 

Bender 

Blackney     ^ 

Boehne 

BoUes 

Bolton 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bryson 

Carlson 

Carter 


Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chtporfleld 

Church 

Clason 

Clevenger 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Crawford 

Culkln 

Curtis 

Darrow 

Dlrksen 

Disney 

Dltter 

Dondero 

Dowell 

Durham 

Dworshak 

Edmlston 

Els  ton 

Engel 

Fenton 


Pulmer 

Gamble 

Gartner 

Gearhart 

Gehrmann 

Gerlach 

Glfford 

Gilchrist 

Gillie 

Graham 

Grant.  Ind. 

Gross 

Guyer.  Kans. 

Gwynne 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hancock 

Harness 

Harter.  N.  Y. 

Hartley 

Hawks 


Raybum 

Richards 

Risk 

Robertson 

Robinson.  Utah 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Romjue 

Ryan 

Sabath 

Sacks 

Sandager 

Sasscer 

Satterfleld 

Schuetz     ^ 

Schulte 

Schwert 

Scrugham 

Shanley 

Shannon 

Sheppard 

Slrovlch 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith,  ni. 

Smith.  Va. 

Smith.  W.  Va, 

Snyder 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

South 

Sparkman 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Steagall 

Sutphln 

Tarver 

Tenerowlcz 

Terry 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Thomason 

Tolan 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Wallgren 

Walter 

Ward 

Warren 

Whelchel 

Whlttlngton 

WUliams,  Mo. 

Wood 


Heinke 
Hess 

Hoffman 

Hope 

Horton 

Hull 

Jarrett 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Jensen 

Johns 

Johnson,  ni. 

Jones,  Ohio 

Kean 

Keefe 

Kinzer 

Lambertson 

Landis 

LeCompte 

Lemke 

Lewis.  Ohio 
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Luce 

Murray 

Schafer,  Wis. 

Tread  way 

McDowell 

03rien 

Schiffler 

Van  Zandt 

Mr.I.ean 

Oliver 

Seccombe 

Vorys.  Ohio 

McLeod 

Osmers 

Seger 

Vreeland 

Maas 

Pearson 

Shafer.  Mich. 

West 

Mapes 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

Simpson 

Wheat 

Marshall 

Pittenger 

Smith.  Maine 

White,  Ohio 

Martin,  Iowa 

Plumley 

Smith.  Ohio 

Wirgiesworth 

Martin,  Mass. 

Reed,  111. 

Springer 

Will  lams,  Del. 

Mason 

Rees,  Kans. 

Sumner,  111. 

Winter 

Mlchener 

Rich 

Taber 

Wolcott 

Miller 

Rockefeller 

Talle 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Monkiewlcz 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Taylor.  Tenn. 

Youngdahl 

Moser 

Rogers.  Ma.ss. 

Thorkelson 

Mott 

Routzohn 

Tlbbott 

Mundt 

Rutherford 

Tinkham 
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Allen,  ni. 

Curley 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Schaefer.  HI. 

Barnes 

Dies 

Jolinson.  Okla. 

Sec  rest 

Barton 

Dingell 

Kennedy,  Martin 

Short 

Bates.  Ky. 

Doughton 

Kleberg 

Smith.  Wash. 

Beam 

Douglas 

Knut^on 

Spence 

Boron 

Eaton,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Steams.  N.H. 

Brewster 

Eaton.  N.  J. 

Lanham 

Stefan 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Elliott 

Leslnski 

Sullivan 

Bulwinkle 

Englebright 

McGranery 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Byron 

Fernandez 

McMillan,  Thos.S 

.  Sweeney 

Caldwell 

Fish 

Magnuson 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Chapman 

Fitzpatrick 

Mansfield 

Thill 

Clark 

Flannery 

Ma.^singale 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Cluett 

Polger 

Mav 

Vincent.  Ky. 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Ford,  Thomas  P 

Mitchell 

Wadsworth 

Collins 

Pries 

O'Neal 

Weaver 

Cooiey 

Green 

Patman 

Welch 

Corbett 

Gregory 

Powers 

White,  Idaho 

Courtney 

Harrington 

Rabaut 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Creal 

Uennings 

Rankin 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Crowe 

Holmes 

Beece.  Tenn. 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Crowther 

Hook 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Cvunmiiigs 

Jeffries 

Robslon.  Ky. 

So  the  bill 

passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the 

following  pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


(foi) 
Clue  :t 


Mr.  Byron  (for)  with  Mr.  Allefi 
Mr.    Bates    of    Kentucky 

(against). 
Mr.  Hook   (for)   with  Mr. 
Mr.  Leslnski   (for)    with  Mr. 
Mr.   Sullivan    (for)    with   Mr 
Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois  (for) 
Mr.  McGranery   (for)   with  Mr 
Mr.  Dingell    (for)    with   Mr 
Mr.   Buckley  of    New   York    ( 

(against) . 
Mr.  Caldwell    (for)    with  Mr. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick    (for)    with  Mi 
Mr.  Hennings    (for)    with   Mr 
Mr.   Weaver    (for)    with  Mr 
Mr.  Curley  (for)   with  Mr.  Do^gl 
Mr.  Mitchell   (for)    with  Mr. 
Mr.  Flannery   (for)    with  Mr 

General  pairs: 


Mr.  Stefan. 

of  New  Jersey   (against). 


Mr.  Rankin  with  Mr.  Wadswc^-th 

Mr.   Lanham  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy  with,  Ttr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Johiison  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  May  with  Mr.  Brewster 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia  wltt 

Mr.  Bulwinkle  with  Mr.  Thoi^as 

Mr.   Kleberg  with   Mr.  Barton 

Mr.  Thomas  S.   McMillan  wltl^  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Cooiey  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Doughton  with  Mr.  Tayloi  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mansfield  with  Mr.  Englepright. 

Mr.  Babaut  with  Mr.  Corbett 

Mr.  Gregory  with  Mr.  Eaton  if  California. 

Mr.  Crowe  with  Mr.  Coffee  of]  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Beam  with  Mr.  ONeal. 

Mr.  Collins  with  Mr.  Zimmeriian 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  EUioft 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.   Creal   with  Mr.  Pernand«  . 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington  wit  i  Mr.  Fries. 

Bi4r.  Clark   with  Mr.   Cummlni  s 

Mr.  Vincent  of  Kentucky  wltl^ 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  with  Ky- 

Mr.  Secrest   with  Mr.  Dies. 

Mr.  Massingale  with  Mr.  Andet^on  of  Missouri 

Mr.  Chapman  with  Mr.  BorenJ 

Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Green 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider 
passed  was  laid  on  the  tablfe 


FURTHER   MESSA(  E 

A  further  message  from  tlje 
Its  clerks,  announced  that 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  HoAse 


of  Illinois  (against), 
with    Mr.    Robslon    of    Kentucky 


(against) . 
1^111   (against). 
Woodruff   of   Michigan    (against), 
vlth  Mr.  Powers  (against). 
Fish   (against). 

of  New  York    (against) . 
)    with    Mr.    Eaton   of    New    Jersey 


Hsed 

i3r) 


I  itearns  of  New  Hampshire    (against). 

.  Beece  of  Tennessee   (against) . 
^Knut.son    (against). 
Volfcnden  of  Pennsylvania   (against). 

las  (against). 

ries  (against). 
I  ;rowther  (against) . 


Jiff 


Mr.  Sweeney. 
Folger. 


announced  as  above  recorded, 
he  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 


FROM   THE   SENATE 

Senate  by  Mr.  Balridge,  one  of 
the  Senate  had  passed  without 
of  the  following  title: 
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H.  R.  139.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of  com- 
puting annuities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  5681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishing  industry. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  International  Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration,  which 
will  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  In  1940;  and  authorizing  an 
appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  sucii  participation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2001)  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
equalization  of  letter  carriers,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agiees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Frazier  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  from  Osage  tribal 
funds,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Shipstead  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
reports  of  the  committees  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders;  and 

S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

♦  THIRD  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1939 


IVtr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  three 
unanimous-consent  requests,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WooDHrrM  of  Virginia  asks  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  Senate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  7462,  the  third 
deflclency  appropriation  blU. 

The  SPEAKEK.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia  asks  unanimotis  consent  that  the  House 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  H.  R.  7462. 
the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  and  a^ee  to  the  conference 
which  may  be  asked  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  said  bUl,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WooDSUM  of  Virginia  asks  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXVin.  It  shall  be  In 
order  on  tomorrow  to  consider  a  conference  report  upon  the  bill 
H.  R.  7462. 

Hie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
I  do  this  in  order  that  the  Members  may  tmderstand  what  the 
program  is.    It  is  probable  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill 
sometime  about  8:30  o'clock  tonight,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  House  in  such  shape  that  the 
House  conferees  could  consider  them  before  morning? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TABER.  And  it  is  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  possible  In 
the  morning,  to  have  the  conferees  get  together  and  try  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  a  conference  report  and  bring  it  in 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  conference  repwrt  for  consideration  very 
shortly  after  convening  tomorrow. 
Mr.  TABER.    After  12  o'clock  tomorrow? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Shortly  after  12  o'clock. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if  the  House  expects  to 
accede  to  the  Senate  amendment  placing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  what  the  House  expects  to  do. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  order. 

Mr.  PAIiSONS.  I  am  asking  what  the  House  conferees 
plan  to  do  about  that. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  House  conferees  plan 
to  go  into  it  carefully  and  thoroughly  and,  if  possible,  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  case. 
I  shall  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand what  the  request  is?  I  suggest  that  the  request  be 
repeated  so  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  if  the  conferees  will  bring  that  subject  matter 
back  to  the  House  for  a  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
we  have  already  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  shall  go 
to  conference.  That  request  has  been  granted.  The  request 
now  is  merely  to  permit  the  conference  report  to  be  brought 
in  tomorrow  instead  of  Monday.  Is  the  gentleman  intend- 
ing to  object  to  that? 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  am  asking  the  gentleman  a  very  p)ertl- 
nent  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  conferees  will  bring 
that  item  here  for  the  Hcuse  to  vote  upon. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  cannot  promise  the  gen- 
tleman to  bring  that  in  as  a  separate  item  for  the  House 
to  vote  upon,  but  the  gentleman  knows  the  position  I  took 
on  it,  and  I  shall  try  to  maintain  that  position  as  best  I 
can.  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  the  bill  has  to  be  passed  and 
that  Congress  should  adjourn. 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Tlie  purpose  is  simply  to  adjourn  to- 
morrow night  instead  of  Monday  night. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Exactly. 

Mr.   COCHRAN.    And  that  is   the  purpose 
request? 

Mr.  WOODRUM.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    The  other  two  requests  have 
been  granted? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  event  Uie  Clerk  receives  the  mes- 
sage tonight,  under  the  imanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees  upon  the  part  of  the 
House: 


of  the  last 


already 
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Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Woodrxtm  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  O'Neal,  Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Taber.  Mr.  WiGGLESwoRTH.  Mr.  Lambertson,  and  Mr.  Ditter. 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  until  the  printing  of  the  final  Congres- 
sional Record  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  memorial  addresses  on 
those  Members  who  have  passed  away  during  the  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understands  the  gentleman's 
request  is  limited  to  memorial  addresses.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Bent  to  insert  some  eulogistic  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
late  Douglas  H.  Johnston  and  also  Will  Rogers. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BRIG.    GEN.   HARLEY   B.   FERGUSON 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  159),  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Harley  B.  Fergu- 
son as  a  major  general.  United  States  Army. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  object  to  that.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gentleman  reserve  his 
objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
any  good.    We  have  plenty  of  other  applications  ahead. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Very  well. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 
matilda  larneo  bouck 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6808) ,  for  the  relief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "$2,500"  and  insert  "$1,000." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

JACK  D.  COLLINS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R. 
^^,.--§259)  for  the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  6.  after  "act".  Insert  "Provided  further.  That  claim 
hereunder  shaU  be  filed  wltbln  90  days  from  the  approval  of  this 
act." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

BARNET  warren CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland  submitted  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  2271)  for  the  relief  of  Barnet 
Warren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 


Houses  on  the   amendments  of 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  Objection,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONTERENtE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  oi  i  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


the  House  to  the  bill    (S.  2271) 


entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  fcarnet  Warren,"  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agieed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment. 

Ambrose  J.  Kennedy, 
Eugene  J.  Keoch, 
J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

H.  H.  Schwartz, 
P.  M.  Brown, 

J.    G.    TOWNSEND, 

Mandgera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

the  House  at  the  conference  on 

Houses  on  the   amendments  of 

for  the  relief  of  Barnet  Warren. 

statement  explaining  the  effect  of  the 

committee  and  submitted  In 


conf  ere  ice 
rep  ort : 
Senite, 


clai  nant, 
nDt 


operal  ed 


The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
the  Senate  to  the  bill   (S.  2271) 
submit  the  following  written 
action  agreed  on  by  the 
the  accompanying  conference 

This  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
the  sum  of  $2,459.34  to  the 
$100  per  month  in  an  amount 
ment  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
damages    or    personal    injuries 
Conservation   Corps  truck 
ParK  Service,  collided  with  the 
north  on  United  States  Highway 
1939. 

The  lump-sum  pajrment  of  $: 
expenses  Involved,  and   the 
nent  injury  and  pain  and  suffer; 

The  Committee  on  Claims 
passed  the  Senate,  but  an 
the  House  reducing  the  limit  of 
to  exceed  $2,500  Instead  of  $5.00(  i 
Justify  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
by  the  Committee  on  Claims  in 
so  agreed. 


provided  for  the  payment  of 
and  the  additional  sum  of 
to  exceed  $5,000  In  full  settle- 
United  States  growing  out  of  any 
s^iffered    by    him    when    a    CivUlan 
at   the   time   by   the   National 
claimant,  who  was  riding  a  bicycle 
•Jo.  1  near  OJus,  Fla..  on  March  17, 


.459.34  represents  the  amount  of 
men  hly  payments  are  for  his  perma- 

reccmmended  passage  of  the  bill  as  It 

amendment  was  made  on  the  floor  of 

monthly  payments  to  a  total  not 

The  records  in  the  case  clearly 

l^enate  and  as  it  was  recommended 

he  House,  and  the  conferees  have 


Ambrose  J.  Kenntdt, 
Eugene  J.  Keoch, 
J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
Mardigera  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a 
on  the  bill  (S.  1708) ,  amending 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consideration  of  the  conferenpe 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  statement  may  be  read  it 

The  SPEAKER.    Without 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statemeht 

The  conference  report  and 


(in 


tie 
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The  committee  of  conference 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
amend    the   Employer's  Liability 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  . 
of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  , 
ment  of  the  House,  Insert  the 

"That  sections  1  and  4  of  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  by 
tain  cases',  approved  April  22 
sees.   51   and   54),   be,   and   they 
follows : 

"  'Section  1.  That  every  common 
Ing  in  commerce  between  any 
or  between  any  of  the  States 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Marylaid.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  rqport. 
TTie  conference  report  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wag 


agreed  to. 
laid  on  the  table. 


amending   the  EMPI  OYERS'  LIABILITY   ACT 


conference  report  and  statement 

the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

consent  for  the  immediate 

report. 

jbjection  to  the  request  of  the 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
lieu  of  the  report, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


natement  are  as  follows: 


coNrERE:*CE  report 


the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

House  to  the  Bill   (S.   1708)    to 

Act,  having  met.  after  full  and 

recommend  and  do  recommend  to 


disagreement  to  the  amendment 

same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 

to  be  Inserted  by  the  amend- 


proposed 
f  0  llowing : 


^ct  entitled  'An  Act  relating  to  the 

railroad  to  their  employees  In  cer- 

(35  Stat.  65;  U.  S.  C,  title  45, 

are   hereby,   amended   to  read   as 


1!I08 


cf 


carrier  by  raUroad  while  engag- 

the  several  States  or  Territories, 

or  between  the  District 


and  Territories, 
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of  Colimibla  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person 
suffering  Injury  while  he  is  employed  by  such  carrier  In  such  ocm- 
merce,  or.  In  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her  per- 
Bonal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  hus- 
band and  children  of  such  employee;  and.  If  none,  then  of  such 
employee's  parents;  and.  If  none  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent 
upon  such  employee,  for  such  injury  or  death  resulting  In  whole 
cr  in  part  frcm  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployers of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  Insufficiency, 
due  to  its  negligence,  in  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery, 
track,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other  equipment.' 

'•  'Any  employee  of  a  carrier,  any  part  of  whose  duties  as  such 
employee  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or  shall,  in  any  way  directly  or  closely  and  sulKtantially. 
affect  such  commerce  as  above  set  forth  shaU,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  considered  as  being  employed  by  such  carrier  in  such 
commerce  and  shall  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  and  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  liability  of  com- 
mcn  carriers  by  railroed  to  their  employees  in  certain  cases"  (ap- 
proved April  22.  1908).  as  the  same  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
amended.' 

'■  Sbc.  4.  That  In  any  action  brought  against  any  oommon  carrier 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  recover 
damages  for  Injuries  to,  or  the  death  of.  any  of  Its  employees,  such 
employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employ- 
ment in  any  case  where  such  injury  or  death  resulted  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees of  such  carrier;  and  no  employee  shall  be  held  to  have 
asstmied  the  risks  of  his  emploj-ment  in  any  case  where  the  vicla- 
tlon  by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute  enacted  for  the  safety 
of  employees  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  employee.' 
"Sec.  2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  6,  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  relating  to  the  liability  of  ccnunon  carriers  by  raUroad  to 
their  employees  In  certain  cases',  approved  AprU  22,  1908  (35  Stat. 
65;  U.  S.  C.  title  45.  sec.  56) ,  be,  and  it  Is  hereby  amended  to  rsad  as 
f  cUows : 

"  'Sec.  6.  That  no  action  shaU  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  from  the  day  the  cause  of 
action  accrued.' 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Act  entlUed  'An  Act  relating  to  the  UabUlty 
of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  en?.ployees  in  certain 
cases',  approved  April  22.  1908.  as  amended  (D.  S.  C,  title  45,  ch. 
2).  be.  and  it  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  an  additional  section 
thereto  as  follows  : 

"  *Sbc.  10.  Any  contract,  nile,  regulation,  or  device  whatsoever, 
the  piupose.  intent,  or  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  em- 
plo>'ees  of  any  common  carrier  from  furnishing  voluntarily  Infor- 
mation to  a  person  In  Interest  as  to  the  facts  Incident  to  the 
Injury  or  death  of  any  employee,  shall  be  void,  and  whoever,  by 
threat,  intimidation,  order,  rule,  contract,  regulation,  or  device 
whatsoever,  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  from  furnishing 
voluntarily  such  information  to  a  person  In  Interest,  or  whoever 
discharges  or  otherwise  disciplines  or  attempts  to  discipline  any 
employee  for  furnishing  voluntarily  such  Information  to  a  person 
in  Interest,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  81.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  for  each  oflfense.-  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  void 
any  contract,  rule,  or  rcgtilation  with  respect  to  any  Information 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  carrier,  or  other  prlvUeged  or  confi- 
dential reports. 

"  'If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  declared  unconstitutional  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circimastances  shaU  not  be 
affected  thereby.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanttel  Celler. 
Arthtr  D.  Healet, 
Francis  E.  Walter, 
Earl  C.  Michener, 
U.  S.  GtrrxR, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
M.  M.  Neelt, 
Edward  R.  BtntKS, 
Warren  R.  Aus-riN, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  1708)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployers' Llabllitv  Act.  submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  in  conference  and 
reconunended  In  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  bill  pro\lded  that  In  actions  brought  under  the 
Employers'  LlabUlty  Act  employees  shall  not  be  held  to  have 
assumed  the  risks  of  their  employment  where  Injury  or  death  re- 
sults In  whPle  or  In  part  from  the  negligence  of  the  carrier.  The 
House  amendment  limited  this  provision  to  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee had  not  had  actual  notice  of  a  negligently  maintained  con- 
dition or  practice.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 


The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that  no  action  shall  be 
maintained  under  the  act  unless  conunenced  within  2  years  from 
the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  provision  wlih  reference  to  limitation  of  time  within 
which  suit  may  be  brought.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  limitation 
of  3  years. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision  which  made  Illegal 
and  void  any  efforts  to  prevent  railroad -company  employees  frcm 
furnishing  voluntarily  Information  to  a  person  In  Interest  with 
reference  to  the  facts  Incident  to  the  Injui-y  or  death  of  any  raU- 
road employee.  It  madi  It  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a" 
fine  of  not  more  than  11,000.  or  Imprlsoiuneut  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or 'both,  to  attempt  to  coerce  an  employee  to  prevent  him 
from  furnishing  such  information  or  to  dlsclpllue  or  discharge  him 
for  so  doing. 

While  the  House  amendment  did  not  contain  this  provision,  the 
House  last  Congress  passed  a  bill  containing  such  provision,  and 
this  session  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  to  the  House  a  bill, 
H.  R.  4989.  containing  the  same  provision  with  the  following  pro- 
viso: "Provided.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  construed 
to  void  any  contract,  rule,  or  regulation  with  respect  to  any  Infor- 
mation contained  In  the  files  of  the  carrier,  or  other  privileged 
or  confidential  reports." 

The  conferees  agreed  to  this  provision  with  the  proviso  above 
quoted. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate  provision,  not  contained  In 
the  House  amendment,  which  is  Intended  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  Employers'  LlabUlty  Act  so  as  to  Include  within  its  provi- 
sions employees  of  common  carriers  who,  whUe  ordlnarUy  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  interstate  commerce,  may  be,  at  the  time 
of  injury,  temporarily  divorced  therefrom  and  engaged  in  intra- 
state operations. 

The  question  whether  an  employee,  at  the  time  of  his  injury,  is 
engaged  in  Interstate  or  Intrastate  commerce  is  frequently  difficult 
of  determination.  Under  the  rule  laid  dovm  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  an  employee  of  a  railroad  conapany  who  may 
be  injured  must  be  found  to  have  been  engaged,  at  the  time  of 
the  Infliction  of  the  Injury,  "In  transportation  or  work  so  closely 
related  to  It  as  to  be  practically  a  part  of  It"  {Shanks  v. 
D.,  L.  (&  W.  a.  R). 

Emanuel.  Cn .t.fh, 

ARTHt'R  D.  HrAl.FT, 

Francis  E.  Walter. 
U.  8.  GtrrER. 
Earl  C.  Michener, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT   OF    ADDITIONAL    DISTRICT    AND    CIRCTJIT   JTHMJES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2185)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  district  and  circuit  judges. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  House  substitute  includes  among 
others  an  additional  district  judgeship  for  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WALTER.    TTiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  objec- 
tion if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  New  Jersey  judgeship. 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
permit  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hartley  1  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  strike  from  the  bill  the 
New  Jersey  provision. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  So  that  everybody  will  understand,  may 
I  say,  that  if  passed  this  will  go  to  conference,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  conferees  from  putting  New  Jersey 
back  in  the  bill.  A  vacancy  exists  amongst  the  New  Jersey 
Judges  at  the  present  time  and  has  existed  for  13  or  14 
months.  It  has  not  been  filled,  yet  here  we  are  asked  to 
authorize  another  judge.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
the  trouble  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  find 
the  "right"  man,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  "right" 
man  is  that  Senator  Smathers  wants  one  man.  whom  he 
considers  the  right  man,  appointed,  while  Mr.  Hague,  the 
political  boss,  has  another  man  whom  he  considers  the  right 
man.  The  effect  of  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  to  give  them 
each  a  judge — two  new  judges  to  be  appointed.  If  the 
President  has  not  filled  this  vacancy  for  14  months,  the 
House  certainly  is  not  justified  in  authorizing  another  judge- 
ship just  to  iron  out  a  political  squabble. 
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Unless  we  can  have  some  assurance  that  the  conferees 
will  insist  on  keeping  the  additional  New  Jersey  judgeship 
out  of  the  bill  there  certainly  will  be  objection  on  this  side. 

I  voted  to  report  this  bill  out  because  it  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judicial  conference.  It  was  shown  that 
they  needed  an  additional  judge  up  there.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  have  had  an  unfilled  vacancy  for  more  than  a 
year.  If  the  Attorney  General  cannot  find  the  "right" 
man  to  fill  one  vacancy,  why  make  his  task  more  difficult 
by  asking  him  to  find  two  new  judges. 

Mr.  WALTER,  I  do  not  know  whether  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  stated  is  the  fact.  I  do  know  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  recommended  an  additional  judge,  and  that  every 
judge  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  recommended  this  addi- 
tional judgeship.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recommendations  from  bar 
associations  together  with  complaints  of  the  condition  of  the 
docket. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  That  is  true,  and  for  that  reason  I  voted 
tp  report  the  bill  out  but  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that 
they  wanted  this  additional  judge  just  so  Senator  Smathers 
could  name  a  judge  and  Hague  could  name  one,  too.  If  they 
have  been  14  months  without  this  judge,  and  the  new  ap- 
pointee cannot  be  ccnflrmed  until  Congress  convenes  next 
January.  I  do  not  see  the  haste  in  authorizing  another  judge 
now.  The  Judicial  Conference  will  meet  in  Washington  in 
September  and  at  that  time  if  another  judge  is  needed  the 
Conference  will  report  it,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  any  doubt,  will  unanimously  report  the  bill  the 
Judicial  Conference  recommends,  provided,  of  course,  the 
present  vacancy  has  been  filled.  Surely  the  wheels  of  justice  ' 
turn  slowly  when  it  comes  to  selecting  judges  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
^  Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  to  the  Young  Democrats 
of  Virginia  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Doughton]. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  FISHERIES   PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  frcm  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5681),  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  industry, 
with  Senate  amendments  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  9,  after  "shellfish".  Insert  "mollusks  and." 

Page  1,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "and  similar  forms  of  aquatic 
life  and  b3rproducts  thereof)." 

Page  2,  Une  3,  after  "funds",  insert  "not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
per  year." 

Page  2,  after  line  9.  Insert : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  From  the  fund  authorized  to  be  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sxims  as  follows  to  be  maintained  in 
a  separate  fund:  »75.000,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  the  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  in  commerce  by  conducting  a  fishery  educational 
service:  and  $100,000,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Conmierce  to  develop  and  Increase  markets  for  fisheries  products 
of  domestic  origin." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frcm  Virginia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Secret  ary 


August  4 


BIand:  Page  1.  line  3.  Insert  after  the 
'lot  to  exceed  $1,500,000  per  year", 
on  page  2,  line  3. 

of  Commerce"  where  they  ap- 
in    lieu   thereof   "Secretary   of   the 


Amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
word  "funds"  the  following: 
and  strike  out  the  same  words 

Strike  out  the  words 
pear   In   section  2   and   insert 
Interior." 

The  amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 

to.  I 

The  Senate  amendments  as  amended  were  agreed  to,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  1  aid  on  the  table. 


EVELYN 


«ARY  LOCKE 


Mr.  WALLGREN 
for  the  immediate 
relief  of  Evelyn  Mary  Locke 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Washington 

There  being  no  objection, 


Mr.  Sdeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
considera  ion  of  the  bill  (S.  1815)  for  the 


the  bill. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
[Mr.  Wallcren]? 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  th  ; 
and  naturalization  laws  the 
and  directed  to  cancel  the 
against  Evelyn  Mary  Locke 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
residence  on  October  12,  1937,  a1 


administration  of  the  Immigration 

Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby  authorized 

warr  int  of  deportation  heretofore  issued 

Hereafter  such  alien  shall  be  deemed 

to  the  United  States  for  permanent 

the  port  of  Blaine,  Wash. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  and  passed,  and 
on  the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  Tlfc  INTERIOR  TO  EMPLOY  ENGINEERS, 

ETC, 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
6379,  to  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Iiterior  to  employ  engineers  and 
economists  for  consultation  purposes  on  important  recla- 
mation work,"  approved  Fe  )ruary  28,  1929  (45  Stat,  1406). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Robinson]  ? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  is  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  this  Is 
the  bill  to  which  the  gentfeman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  objected,  but  he  has  i  greed  to  two  amendments  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  and]  the  bill  will  be  amended  in  that 
particular 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Robinson]? 
There  being  no  objectiq^,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

sektlon 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
1929   (45  Stat.  1408) 
employ  engineers  and  economists 
portant  reclamation  work,  is 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the 
ment  and  discretion,  to  empl<^ 
portant  reclamation  work  45 
pralsers,  and  economists,  at 
him.  but  not  to  exceed  $50 
appraiser,   or   economist   so 
compensation  paid  to  any 
mist  during  any  fiscal  year 
ther.    That    notwithstanding 
retired   officers  of   the   Army 
Secretary   of   the   Interior   as 
with  the  provisions  of  this  ac 


authorlz  ng 


1  of  the  act  of  February  28, 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

for  consultation  purposes  on  Im- 

lereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  Judg- 

for  consultation  purposes  on  Im- 

;onsiUting  engineers,  geologists,  ap- 

tes  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 

er  day  for  «ny  engineer,   geologist, 

efiployed:    Provided,   That   the   total 

er.  geologist,  appraiser,  or  econo- 

shfell  not  excetd  $9,000:  Provided  fur- 

the    provisions    of    any    other    act, 

Dr  Navy   may   be   employed   by  the 

:onsulting   engineers   in   accordance 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  two  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  C  lerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow! 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Robinson  of  Utah:  Page  1,  line  10, 
strike  out  "fifteen"  and  insert  "ten." 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "$  (,000"  and  Insert  "$5,000." 

The  amendments  were  ai  reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  an  1  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

T3 


SIGNATXniE 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr 
for  the  immediate  consideration 
lution  which  I  send  to  the 


ENROLLED   BILLS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
esk. 


Se  eaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  35 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Re-prcsentatives  (the  Senate  concuT~ 
Ting),  That  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  sign  any  enroUed  bills  or  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  which  have  been  examined  by  the 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  of  each  House  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION 


OF       WATER       CONSERVATION       AND 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS 


UTILIZATION 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1802)  authoriz- 
ing construction  of  water  conservation  and  utilization  proj- 
ects in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  understand  it,  the  amendments  which  I 
have  shown  to  the  gentleman,  and  which  I  intend  to  offer, 
are  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  undertake  the  construction,  including  acquisition 
of  water  rights,  rights-of-way.  and  other  interests  In  land,  of  water 
conservation  and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Any  moneys  expended  on  such  construction  from  appro- 
priations made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  United  States  by  the  water  users  in  not  to  exceed  40  annual 
Installments.  Any  labor  or  materials  supplied  for  such  construc- 
tion by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  or  any  other  Federal  agency  shall  be  utilized  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  for  such  labor  and 
materials  the  water  users  shall  relmbvtrse  the  United  States  In  such 
amounts  and  on  such  terms  as  the  President  may  fix  for  each 
project. 

Sec.  3.  No  moneys  may  be  expended  on  a  project  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  act  unless  and  until  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  found,  and  has  certified  to  the  President,  that  the 
project  has  engineering  feasibility  and  that  the  moneys  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  project  from  appropriations  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act  probably  can  tie  repaid  by  the  water  users  within  40 
years:  and  (2)  the  President  has  approved  said  findings  and  has 
determined  that  labor  and  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  should  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  or  a  similar  Federal  agency. 
In  the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  up 
the  difference.  If  any,  between  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
and  the  amount  which  can  be  expended  from  appropriations  made 
under  this  act  and  probably  can  be  repaid  by  the  water  users: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  such  labor  or  materials  as  may  be  offered 
by  any  State  of  political  sulxiivlsion  thereof.  State  agency,  or 
municipal  corp>oration,  and  may  reduce  by  the  amount  thereof  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  to  be  met  by  the  expendltTore  of 
Federal  moneys. 

Sec.  4.  In  undertaking  any  project  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Department  of  Agricxilture  or  other  Federal  agencies  or 
State  egencies,  may  arrange  for  such  cooperation  of  governmental 
agencies  In  the  construction  or  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  as  he  deems  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasvu-y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Including  Investigations  and  surveys  of  projects  proposed  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  any  sums  appropriated  to  be  subject  to 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  executive  departments  or  other  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements  entered  Into  under  section  4 
of  this  act;  and,  from  such  sums  appropriated  or  transferred,  ex- 
penditures may  be  made  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia  and  may  be  made  for  the  same  ptirposes  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Included  In  the  appropriation  acts  for  the 
departments,  establishments,  and  other  agencies  to  which  sums 
may  be  made  available  by  appropriation  or  transfer. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment:      ! 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatue  and  insert  the  following: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to 
undertake  the  construction,  including  acqtiisltlon  of  water  rights, 
rights-of-way,  and  other  Interests  in  land,  of  water  conservation 
and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  moneys  expended  on  such  construction  from  ap- 
propriations made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  United  States  by  the  water  users  in  not  to  exceed  40  an- 
nual installments.  Any  labor  or  materials  supplied  for  such  con- 
struction by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  or  any  other  Federal  agency  shall  be  utilized  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  for  such  labor 
and  materials  the  water  users  shaU  reimburse  the  United  States 
in  such  amotints  and  on  such  terms  as  the  President  may  fix  for 
each  project. 

"Sec.  3.  No  monejrs  may  be  exp>ended  on  a  project  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  act  unless  and  until  (1)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  found,  and  has  certified  to  the  President,  that 
the  project  has  engineering  feasibility  and  that  the  moneys  to  be 
expended  on  the  project  from  appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act  probably  can  be  repaid  by  the  water  users 
within  40  years;  and  (2)  the  President  has  approved  said  findings 
and  has  determined  that  labor  and  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  project  should  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  or  a  slmUar  Federal 
agency,  in  the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  up  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  amount  which  can  be  expended  from  appro- 
priations made  under  this  act  and  probably  can  be  repaid  by  the 
water  users:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
cept for  the  construction  of  the  project  such  labor  or  materials  as 
may  be  offered  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  State 
agency,  or  municipal  corporation,  and  may  reduce  by  the  amount 
thereof  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  to  be  met  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  moneys. 

"Sec.  4.  In  undertaking  any  project  ptirsuant  to  the  authority 
of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  by  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  Federal 
agencies  or  State  agencies,  may  arrange  for  such  cooperation  of 
governmental  agencies  in  the  construction  or  oi}eration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  as  he  deems  desirable. 

"Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  including  investigations  and  surveys  of  projects  proposed  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  act,  any  sums  appropriated  to  t)e  subject 
to  transfer  by  the  Sscretary  of  the  Interior,  in  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  executive  departments  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies ptirsuant  to  cooperative  agreements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  act;  and,  from  such  stuns  appropriated  or  trans-  * 
ferred,  expenditures  may  be  made  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  may  be  made  for  the  same  purposes  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  included  in  the  appropriation  acts 
for  the  departments,  establishments,  and  other  agencies  to  which 
sums  may  be  made  available  by  appropriation  or  transfer." 

Mr.  CASE  of   South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,   I  offer   an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota:  Strike  out  all 
of  section  4  and  In  section  5  strike  out  the  following  words:  "Any 
sums  appropriated  to  be  subject  to  transfer  by  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary  to  executive 
departments  or  other  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  cooperative 
agreements  entered  into  tmder  section  4  of  this  act." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

granting  pensions  and  INCREASE  OF  PENSIONS  TO  CKRTAIN  HELP- 
LESS AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  OF  VETERANS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.  R. 
6898,  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions  to  certain 
helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  26.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"The   name   of  John  Dudley,   helpless   and   dependent   child   of 
Seth    B     Dudley,    late    of    Company    I.    Twenty-third    Regiment 
Maine  Volunteer  Infantry,  and   pay  him  a  pension  at  the   rate 
of  $20  per  month."' 
Page  26,  aft«r  line  6.  Imert: 

••The   name  of   Velma   O.   Rose,   helpless   and   dependent  child 
of  Daniel  D.  Boee,  lato  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  and 
pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26.  after  line  6,  Uisert: 

••The  name  of  Minnie  O.  Draper,  helpless  and  dependent  chUd 
nf  Alvin  L.  Draper,  late  of  Troop  B.  First  Regiment  Rhode  Island 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month.'" 

Page  26.  after  line  6,  Insert:  ^      *      v,,,^ 

"The  name  of  Mary  E.  Farrar.  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Thomas  J.  Farrar,  late  of  Company  C.  First  Regiment  Ken- 
tucky Infantry,  and  Company  C.  Fifteenth  Regiment  Veterans 
Reserve  Corps,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month." 

Page  26.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Roy  Joyce,  helpless  and  dependent  child  oi 
Minos  Joyce,  late  of  Company  H.  Fourteenth  Regiment  United 
States  Colored  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month." 

Page  26.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"The  name  of  Alma  Blanche  Shlpman.  helpless  and  dependent 
chl'd  of  Wesley  C.  Shlpman.  late  of  Company  P,  Nineteenth 
Regiment  lovsra  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  month." 

Page  26.  after  line  6,  insert: 

••The  name  of  Clarence  Edward  Shlpman.  helpless  and  depend- 
ent child  of  Wesley  C.  Shlpman.  late  of  Company  F.  Nineteenth 
Regiment   Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,   and  pay   him   a   pension   at 
the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"The  name  of  William  Edward  Pugatt.  helpless  and  dependent 
child  of  Edward  Fugatt,  late  of  Company  A.  Foiirth  Regiment 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate 
of  $20." 

Page  26.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"The   name   of  Katie   Glenn,   helpless   and   dependent  child   of 

Thomas   Glenn,   late   of    Company   E.    Eighteenth    Regiment    i^en- 

tucky  Infantry,  and  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Regiment  Veteran 

Reserve   Corps,    and  pay   her   a   pension   at   the  rate   of   $20   per 

^monih." 

Page  26.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"The  name  of  Edward  Morgan,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Sylvester   Robinson,   known  as   Charles   Morgan,   late   of   Company 
H.    Fourteenth    Regiment    United    States    Infantry,    and    pay    him 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"The  name  of  Sam  H.  Hadley.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
Edwin  Hadley.  late  of  Company  C,  South  Cumberland  Battalion, 
Kentucky  State  Troops,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month." 

Pag  26.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Fleldon  Adklns.  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
James  P.   Adklns,   late   of   Company   G.   Fcrty-seventh    Reglnr.ent 
Kentucky   Infantry,   and   pay   him   a   pension   at   the   rate   of   $20 
per  month." 
^      Page  26.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Ann  M.   Gallery    helpless   and   dependent   child 
of  Phillip  Gallery,  late  of  Company  B.  Ninth  Regiment  Connecticut 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Gertrude  Claypool,  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of    Aug\istu3    Lewis    Claypool.    late    of    Company    H.    Sixty-third 
Regiment  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at 
the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Nora  A.  Kitchen,  helpless  and  dependent  child  of 
William  N.  Kitchen,  late  of  Company  I.  Fifty-flrst  Regiment  Indi- 
ana Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  p)ension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month  in  lieu  of  that  she  Is  now  receiving." 

Page  26,  after  line  6.  Insert: 
■*  ••The  imme  of  Blanche   Walker,   helpless   and   dependent   child 
"^f  William  C.  Walker,  late  of  Company  A,  Eighth  Regiment  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month." 

Page  26,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"The  name  of  Excelia  Lague-Leyo.  helpless  and  dependent  child 
of  Joseph  Leyo,  alias  Joseph  LeJane.  late  of  Company  E.  Second 
Regiment  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  month." 
Page  26,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

••The  name  of  Delta  Teachout,  helpless  and  dependent  chUd  of 
Royal  B.  Teachout.  late  of  Company  G.  Eleventh  Regiment  Michi- 
gan Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  pay  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  montii." 
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Page  26,  after  line  6,  insert 

"The  name  of  William  H 
of  William  Kelly,  late  of  Company 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  pay  h 
per  month." 

Page  26,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"The   name   of   Oscar   Hinson. 
AUen  Hinson.  late  of  Company 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer 
the  rate  of  $20  per  month." 

Page  26.  after  line  6.  insert: 

••The  name  of  Margaret  A 
of  Joseph  Silva.  late  of  the 
pension  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 

Page  26,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

'•The  name  of  Hattie  E.  Lamb, 
John  W.  Lamb,  late  of  Company 
Infantry,  and  pay  her  a  pension 

Page  26.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"The  name  of  Nora  J.  Buchan  i 
of  Charles  H.  Buchanan,  late  Q 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry, 
of  $20  per  month." 

Page  26.  after  line  6,  Insert 

"The  name  of  Viola  L.  Bu< 
of  Charles  H.  Buchanan,  late 
Michigan  Volimteer  Infantry, 
of  $20  per  month." 

Page  26,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"The  name  of  Amanda  M 
of  Frederick  Evert,  late  of 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
of  $20  per  month." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  djbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SomersI? 
There  was  no  objection.       I 
The  Senate  amendments  wgre  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

Mr.  Randolph   and  Mr.  harness   asked  and  were  given 
permission  to  extend  their  ow  n  remarks  in  the  Record. 

MARY  COHl  N  BIENVENTJ 

Sp€  aker 
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for  the  present  consideration 
72)  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  refolution,  as  follows: 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
(if  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship, 
the  joint  resolution, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Senate  Joim 
Resolved,  etc..  That  Mary 
United  States,  born  In  Atlanta, 
Cohen,  a  former  Senator  of  th  ( 
Georgia,  who  Is  alleged  to  have 
with  an  alien  tn  1934.  be,  and  st 
unconditionally   readmitted   to 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of 


Resolution  72 

Coh4n  Bienvenu.  a  native  citizen  of  the 

Ga..  the  daughter  of  John  Sanford 

United  States  from  the  State  of 

forfeited  her  citizenship  by  marriage 

»  Is  hereby,  on  her  own  application 

the  character  and  privileges  of   a 

i  .merica. 
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Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas,  Miss 
and  Mr.  Dirksen  asked  and 
and  extend  their  own  remarl^ 

Mr.  Lambertson,  Mr 
His  of  California  asked  and 
their  own  remarks  in  the 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spea 
extend  my  own  remarks  in 
certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.     Mr. 
sent  to  extend  my  own 
therein  certain  articles  and 
pine  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

StJMNER  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kinzer, 
were  given  permission  to  revise 
in  the  Record. 

of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  VooR- 
vere  given  permission  to  extent! 


er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
he  Record  and  include  therein 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
in  the  Record  and  include 
editorials  regarding  the  Philip- 


rem  irks 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorfal  appearing  in  the  Bergen  Evening  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  v;as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
■  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  (S.  2240) 
to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
reference  to  the  distinguished  public  career  of  the  late  Hen. 
William  F.  Kopp.  who  represented  the  district  I  now  repre- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  from  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  today  and  include  therein  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  several  letters  and  publications. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HTIJ..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
some  resolutions  passed  by  the  Washington  State  Grange. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  several  editorials  and  financial  reports  from 
the  newspapers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  and  Mr.  CHURCH  reserved  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Financial  reports  on  what  subject? 

Mr.  SABATH.  On  the  financial  situation  and  increasing 
business  profits  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    To  that  I  have  no  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  have  no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Was  the  gentleman  afraid  about  the  re- 
port? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Regular  order.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Tampa  Tribune  on  the  industries 
of  Florida. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  letter  from  the  International  Cigar  Makers  Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  situation  which  confronts  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the 
misapplication  and  misinterpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  generally  referred  to  as  the  wage-hour 
law,  by  the  present  Administrator.  It  is  pathetic  and  yet 
true  that  so  many  misstatements  have  been  made  and  so 
much  misleading  propaganda  has  been  disseminated  in  an 
attempt  to  mislead  the  American  public  as  to  the  purpose  and 
contents  of  H.  R.  7133.  In  fact,  this  propaganda  has  reached 
the  point  that  Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee  have  resorted  to  name  calling 
and  insinuations  through  various  press  releases,  radio 
speeches,  and  committee  heairings.  In  my  opinion,  neither 
of  them  will  he  very  proud  of  this  after  the  smoke  of  battle 
clears  away.  This  procedure  has  not  greatly  disturbed  those 
interested  in  the  measure,  for  it  is  a  fairly  well  recognized 
fact  that  name  calling  and  impleasant  insinuations  are 
usually  resorted  to  where  Icgic  and  good  sound  reasoning  are 
not  available  to  support  one's  stand. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  call  anyone  names  or 
to  question  their  motives  or  sincerity.  I  like  to  accord  every- 
one the  right  to  stand  up  for  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions, whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  embrace  that  despicable  monster  called  intoler- 
ance. So  without  discussing  this  angle  further,  I  would  like 
to  rest  my  contentions  and  arguments  upon  bare,  cold,  vmde- 
niable  facts,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  more  jxjwerful  and 
acceptable  to  the  American  peoole  than  name  calling — a  re- 
cent exhibition  of  this  has  certainly  not  proven  any  too  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people. 

When  the  wage-hour  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  agriculture  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  espe- 
cially those  operations  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  for  their  products.  In  order 
to  clearly  present  this  picture,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  quote 
from  Public,  No.  718,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  I  quote  from  section  3, 
paragraph  F,  which  is  as  follows:  | 

Agriculture  includes  farming  in  aU  Its  branches,  and.  among  other 
things.  Includes  the  cultivation  and  tlUage  of  the  soU,  dairying,  the 
production,  cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  (Including  commodities  defined  as 
agrlcultviral  commodities  in  section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act.  as  amended),  the  raising  of  Uvestoclc,  bees,  fur-bearing 
animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  (including  any  forestry  or 
lumbering  operations)  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an 
incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with  such  farming  operations,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to 
carriers  for  transportation  to  market. 

I  also  desire  to  quote  from  the  maximum-hour  provision, 
section  7  of  the  existing  law,  as  follows: 

No  employer  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
employ  any  of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  th« 
production  of  goods  for  commerce — 

( 1 )  for  a  workweek  longer  than  44  hours  during  the  first  year  frona 
the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

(2)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  42  hours  dxirlng  the  second  year 
from  such  date;  or 

(3)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  40  hours  after  the  axplratlon  of 
the  second  year  from  such  date,  unless  such  employee  receU-ee  com- 
pensation for  his  employment  in  excess  of  the  hours  above  specUtod 
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at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 

''no  employer  ^hall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  by 
employing  any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  that  specified 
m  such  CTibaectlon  without  paying  the  compensation  for  overtime 
employment  prescribed  therein  If  such  employee  Is  so  employed  for 
a  oerlod  or  periods  of  not  more  than  14  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
m  any  calendar  year  In  an  Industry  found  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  of  a  seasonal  natxire.  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  In  the 
first  processing  of  milk.  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  Into  dairy 
nroducts  or  In  the  ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton,  or  In  the 
nrocesslng  of  cottonseed,  or  In  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar- 
beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap  Into  svigar.  but  not  refined 
suear  or  into  sirup,  the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  his  employees  in  any  place  of  employment  where  he  Is  so  engaged: 
imd  in  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of, 
^  In  canning  ot  packing,  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fnilts  or  vege- 
tables or  m  the  first  processing,  within  the  area  of  production  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator),  of  any  agrlcultiu^l  or  horticultural 
commodity  during  seasonal  operations,  or  in  handling,  slaughtering. 
or  dressing  poultry  or  Uvestock.  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
dtirlng  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more  than  14  workweeks  In  the 
aggregate  in  any  calendar  year,  shall  not  apply  to  his  employees  in 
any  place  of  employment  where  he  Is  so  engaged. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  above  that  the  only  con- 
fusing term  used  is  "within  the  area  of  production  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Administrator)."  I  also  desire  to  quote  from 
section  13  (a)  of  the  existing  law. 

The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  (which  relate  to  wages  and 
hours  respectively)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  any  em- 
.ployee  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  out- 
side salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator);  or  (2)  any  employee  engaged  m 
any  retail  or  service  establishment  the  greater  part  of  whose 
seUlng  or  servicing  Is  In  intrastate  commerce:  or  (3)  any  em- 
ployee employed  as  a  seaman:  or  (4)  any  employee  of  a  carrier 
by  air  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Lalwr 
Act:  or  (5)  any  employee  employed  In  the  catching,  taking,  har- 
vesting, cviltlvatlng.  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish. 
Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Including  the  going  to  and  returning  from 
work  and  Including  employment  in  the  loading,  unloading,  or 
packing  of  such  products  for  shipment  or  in  propagating,  process- 
ing, marketing,  freezing,  canning,  cxiring.  storing,  or  distributing 
he'  above  products  or  byproducts  thereof;  or  (6)  any  em- 
joyee  employed  in  agriculture:  or  (7)  any  employee  to  the  ex- 
^nt  that  such  employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Administrator  Issued  under  section  14;  or  (8)  any  employee 
employed  in  connection  with  the  publlcaUon  of  any  weekly  or 
semlweekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  less  than  3,000 
the  major  part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the  county 
where  printed  and  published;  or  (9)  any  employee  of  a 
street,  suburban,  or  interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included  in  other  exemptions  contained 
In  this  section;  or  (10)  to  any  individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  engaged  In 
handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of 
agricultural  or  horticultural  conunoditles  for  market,  or  in 
making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  confusing  term  in  this  section 
is  the  same  term  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  to — 
Within  the  area  of  production  as  defined  by  the  Administrator. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  An- 
drews, the  Administrator,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  calling  to  his  attention  the  necessity  for  amend- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  submitted  printed  memorandum 
to  the  Labor  Committee  insisting  upon  amendments  to  the 
pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  wherein  he  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  absolute  need  for  clarification  of  the 
term  "area  of  production"  and  in  discussing  this  situation, 
and  after  recoimting  the  various  methods  of  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a  soluUon  he  stated  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

•mis  procedure  of  Investigation  and  redefinition  for  individual 
industries  will  not  produce  satisfactory  resvQte.  In  each  Instance 
it  is  clear  that  no  amoxint  of  care  or  study  can  resvUt  In  a  defini- 
tion of  "area  of  producUon"  which  wUl  not  create  a  discrimina- 
tory situation.  ^,        -    ,  X        J 

The  term  "area  of  production"  as  used  in  section  7  (c)  and 
section  13  (a)  (10)  is  ambiguous  and  is  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  possible  Interpretations.  The  term  was  vised  previously  in  the 
N  R  A  definition  of  "agrlcultxire"  and  was  the  cause  of  great 
administrative  difficulties  at  that  time.  It  has  had  an  even  more 
disturbing  history  to  date  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  dilBcultles  of  arriving  at  any  approximate  definition  of  what 
eonstitutee  the  "general  vicinity"  or  "rural  regions"  are  apparent. 
All  of  these  conslderaUons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  any  precise. 


definite,  imlformly  applicable  an 
Jvisttfiable  definition  of  "area  of  . 
cannot  be  foimd.     Its  ellmlnaticn 
by  the  Congress  therefore  appeals 
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at  the  same  time  equitable  and 
production"  as  used  in  the  act 
or  clarification  of  its  meaning 
necessary. 


Further  quoting  from  Mr.  i.ndrews'  statement  as  follows: 

No  matter  what  approach  ml^ht  be  used  to  define  this  area, 
material  inequities  would  result 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  certain  contradictory 
terms  used  in  section  7  (c)  and  13  (a)  (10)  and  referred  to 
them  as  discriminations  and  s^ith  reference  to  the  flexibility 
of  hours  he  stated  the  follow  ng: 

There  is  no  question  about  th  s  matter  as  nearly  all  farm  prod- 
ucts must  be  harvested  quickly   ind  as  soon  as  harvested  must  be 
prepared    for    market 
reduced  prices. 


immediately    to    prevent    deterioration    or 


He  stated  emphatically  tha|t 
empted   without   any   limit 
recommended  changes  with 
work  provision  of  the  act  in 


cotton  ginning  should  be  ex- 
of   "area   of   production."     He 
reference  to  industrial  home- 
\'ords  as  follows: 


As  the  act  Is  now  written,  it 
wage  and  hour  standards  which 
to    industrial    homework.     Und^ 
homework  Industries,  the 
records  on  the  wages  and  hours 


s  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 

It  establishes  can  be  enforced  as 

present   practices    in    industrial 

Administrator  Is  unable  to  secvire  proper 

of  homeworkers. 


He  recommended  that 
monthly  salary  of  $200  per 
the  provisions,  and  I  quote 

An  amendment  to  exempt 
a   stated  salary  each  month 
time  to   concentrate   on    the    . 
improving  the  hours  and  other 


sblaried    employees    drawing    a 
m  5nth  be  entirely  exempted  from 
from  him  this  language: 


He  very  definitely 
telephone  exchanges  in  the 
statement  being  as  follows: 


saliirled  workers  who  earn  more  than 
wll   afford   the   Administrator   more 
p  oblem   of   raising   the    wages   and 
conditions  of  exploited  workers. 

recomniended  the  exemption  of  small 
following  term,  a  part  of  his 


An  exemption  for  small 
to    Insure    uninterrupted 
for  the  small  rural 
on  the  whole  are  unable 
Blcns  of  the  statute. 


telepdone  exchanges  is  necessary  in  order 

telepl  tone    service    for    the    farmers    and 

cbmmunitie  > — small  rural  telephone  companies 

financially  to  comply  to  the  wage  provl- 


Further  quoting  from  his 


statement: 


Our  figures  indicate  that  th( 
is  only  slightly  affected  If  th« 
rather  than  250  stations. 


He  then  recommended 
care  of  "hot  goods"  which 
of  innocent  purchasers,  and 
follows: 


whbt  was  termed  a  section  to  take 

:  Gund  their  way  into  the  hands 

upon  that  I  quote  from  him  as 


w  t 


There  are  approximately  1.0(0 
the  exemptions  from  the  max  mum 
In  section  7   (c)   or  from  bot|i 
In  section  13  (a)   (10). 


In  Administrator  Andrewp 
T.  Norton,  he  showed  a 
of  only  268,000  and  yet 
of  1,129,000,  and  as  time 
approximately  2,000,000. 
to  the  committee  and  to 
ported  that  there  were  onl 
ities.    The  figures  speak  foi 
exempt  one  single  employe! 
intend  to  exempt. 


rate  of  return  on  the  Investment 
exemption  is  set  at   500  stations 


provide   administrative   machinery    to 
pui  chasers  and  wo\ild  promote  the  free 


section  to  deal  with  injunctions 
siggested  subjects  are  dealt  with 


This  amendment  would 
avoid  hardship  to  Innocent 
movement  of  goods. 

He  then  recommended  a 
and  venue.    Ail  of  these 
in  H.  R.  7133. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his 
figures  for  each  agricultur4l 
tions  previously  quoted  to 
including  cotton  ginning, 
bles,  dairying,  and  so  forth, 
engaged  in  those  operations , 

In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  he  stated  as 
follows: 


#;atement  he  estimated  and  gave 
operation  set  out  in  the  sec- 
Section  7  (c)  and  13  (a)  (10). 

I^ultry,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
showing  a  total  of   1,037,315 


.000  employees  who  are  affected  by 

-hoiur  requirements  of  the  act 

the  wage  and  hour  requirements 


letter  of  July  15  to  Hon.  Mary 

totbl  affected  under  the  present  act 

shoi  led  a  total  affected  by  H.  R.  7133 

V  ent  on  he  swelled  this  figure  to 

\|rhen  putting  his  own  statement 

Speaker  of  the  House,  he  re- 

1,000,000  engaged  in  the  activ- 

themselves.    H.  R.  7133  does  not 

that  Congress  did  not  originally 


tie 
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The  great  problem  confronting  the  agricultural  areas  is 
not  how  many  Mr.  Andrews  can  take  jurisdiction  over  but 
who  is  going  to  feed  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment if  the  act  is  made  to  apply  to  something  Congress  never 
Intended. 

The  agricultural  people  and  farmers  wonder  how  they  can 
continue  to  exist  facing  an  upward  trend  of  cost  of  living  and  a 
downward  trend  of  agricultural  commodity  prices.  The  agri- 
cultural prices  today  are  less  than  89  percent  of  pre-war 
prices,  while  they  are  paying  for  supplies  and  materials  pur- 
chased 122  E>ercent  of  pre-war  prices. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Administrator  and  his  corps  of  young 
legal  lights  are  more  interested  in  power  than  they  are  in 
prosperity  and  j>eace  among  agricultural  people? 

The  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances  heretofore  related 
caused  the  Labor  Committee  to  set  about  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  Wage-Hour  Act  as  it  related  to  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  that  effort  the  committee  reported  out  H.  R. 
5435  by  a  vote  of  16.  to  2  and  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative.  This  bill  did  not  include  every- 
thing it  should  have  included  but  it  was  better  than  no  bill 
at  all,  and  may  I  state  here  that  not  one  single  person  repre- 
senting agriculture^- was  permitted  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  committee,  even  though  several  requests  were 
made  for  such  privilege. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  out  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Hon.  Mary  T.  Norton,  was  specifically  directed 
by  the  committee  and  I  quote  "to  employ  every  parliamentary 
procedure  to  secure  its  consideration  by  the  House."  The 
chairman  did  not  request  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule 
but  decided  to  ask  the  Speaker  for  recognition  to  place  the 
bill  before  the  House  by  suspension  of  rules,  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  and  does  not  permit  of  any  amendments. 
The  matter  was  presented;  the  House  refused  to  permit  the 
bill  to  be  considered  in  that  manner. 

Approximately  2  days  after  that.  Administrator  Andrews 
released  to  the  press  his  first  blast  at  the  Norton  bill. 
It  then  became  very  apparent  that  the  chairman  would  not 
take  any  further  steps  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  In  fact  told  the  committee  that  she  would  not 
take  any  further  steps. 

I  did  not  believe  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  leave  this 
act  in  its  present  form  wrapped  around  the  neck  of  agri- 
culture for  another  year  when  the  Administrator  himself 
said  that  it  was  unfair  and  incapable  of  fair  administration. 
He  had  proven  this  to  be  true  by  issuing  his  famous  "10- 
mile-circle  area"  rule  throughout  the  country.  He  had,  at 
that  time,  agriculture  going  around  in  enough  circles  with- 
out creating  10,000  new  ones,  but  this  apparently  was  of 
little  concern  to  the  Administrator  or  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee — either  because  they  did  not  know  and 
understand  agriculture  or  because  they  did  not  care.  I 
prefer  to  be  charitable  and  assign  the  first  reason,  for  I 
quote  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Mary 
T.  Norton,  in  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  11, 
which  statement  is  carried  on  page  5460  of  the  Record,  when 
she  said: 

May  I  say.  however,  that  I  have  never  lived  on  a  farm,  so  aU  of 
these  operations  on  a  farm  are  very  dlfflctilt  for  me  to  understand. 
All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  city.  I  am  not  famUiar  with 
farming  operations. 

And  to  be  equally  as  charitable  to  the  distinguished 
Administrator  and  to  illustrate  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
sympathy  for  agriculture — or  should  I  say  lack  of? — I  quote 
from  his  radio  si)eech  delivered  by  him  over  the  National 
Broadcastmg  Co,  red  network  on  Monday,  June  19.  1939.  as 
follows : 

When  you  think  of  a  farm  you  probably  have  In  mind  a  man 
who  works  40  or  60  acres  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  grows  a 
little  wheat  and  hay  and  corn  and  keeps  a  few  cows  and  raises  a 
few  pigs  and  has  an  apple  orchard  and  berry  patch.  He  works  his 
farm  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  chUdren  and  occasionally  em- 
ploys a  hired  man. 

Are  you  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  agriculture,  as  we  know 
it.  being  alarmed  over  its  plight?    Why  he  picked  out  40 


acres  and  left  off  the  mule  and  added  "he  works  his  farm 
with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children"  is  astounding  to  say 
the  least. 

Could  it  be  that  Administrator  Andrews  is  willing  to  see 
the  women  of  the  agricultural  areas  and  children  sweating 
their  lives  away  on  crops  whose  prices  are  to  be  further  low- 
ered by  increased  handling  charges,  which  would  inevitably 
mean  more  poverty,  more  mortgages,  and  more  discomfort 
to  a  people  who  have  fed  this  Nation  far  too  cheaply? 

If  Mr.  Andrews  would  be  one-half  as  liberal  with  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  act  as  it  is  now  written  as  he  has  been  in 
finding  fault  with  everyone's  proposal  to  aid  agriculture,  I 
am  sure  the  situation  would  be  much  more  bearable  and 
pleasant.  His  deflnition  of  "area  of  production"  is  so  ab- 
surd, unfair,  and  impracticable  that  the  agricultural  people 
of  this  country  will  not  and  cannot  accept  it. 

The  demand  for  the  relief  provided  in  H.  R.  7133  is  na- 
tional in  scope.  In  fact,  there  is  considerable  demand  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee.  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter dated  July  22,  1939,  from  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  addressed  to 
me,  as  follows:  | 

Deab  Congressman  Harden:  The  Cumberland  County  Board  of 
Agriculture,  an  organization  representing  about  2.000  farmers  in 
Cimiberland  County,  N.  J.,  which  is  an  intensive  truck-farming 
area,  is  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  provisions  of  your  bill  H.  B. 
7133. 

We  are  contacting  the  New  Jersey  legislators  in  national  legisla- 
tion, prevailing  on  them  to  support  you  In  your  attempt  to  have 
this  law  enacted.  We  believe  that  your  law  will  relieve  many  of  the 
hardships  now  existing  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  will 
also  correct  many  of  the  illusions  and  other  conditions  occurring  as 
a  result  of  the  definition  on  "area  of  production,"  as  released  by 
Administrator  Andrews. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Newlin  B.  Watson,  secretary  to  the 
Cumberland  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  which.  I  am  in- 
formed, consists  of  a  very  representative  group  of  agricultural 
people. 

It  has  been  very  diflScult  and  at  times  unpleasant  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  Administrator  abandon  some  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  my  bill  H.  R.  7133.  because  certain  pres- 
sure groups  had  done  him  a  favor,  and  embrace  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  privately  when  seeking  appropriations  for 
his  department,  and  publicly  denouncing  the  amendments  as 
he  did  in  the  case  with  reference  to  rural  handicraft.  To 
further  clarify  this  the  first  case  mentioned  was  where  he 
abandoned  the  white-collar  amendment  for  reasons  not  ac- 
ceptable to  men  accustomed  to  fighting  for  a  principle.  The 
second  instance  is  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Norton.  He  had 
this  to  say  with  reference  to  the  home-work  amendment  car- 
ried in  my  bill  and  exactly  the  same  as  the  amendment 
carried  in  Mrs.  Norton's  bill.    I  quote:  | 

The  proposed  amendment  runs  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
many  years  but  would  actuaUy  require  a  Federal  agency  to  cpon- 
sor  the  tranjsfer  of  workers  from  the  factory  to  the  home. 

And  yet  before  the  subappropriation  committee  when  the 
third  deficiency  bill  was  being  prepared  the  following  colloquy 
took  place  laetween  the  gentlemsm  from  Georgia,  Congressman 
Tarver,  and  the  Administrator: 

Congressman    Tasvee.  That    bill    (the   Norton   bill)    included   » 

provision  vesting  in  you  certain  discrlmmations  with  regard  to 

rural  handicraft?  i 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes.  I 

Congressman  Tarver.  That  provision  also  met  with  your  ap- 
proval? 

lifr.  Akdrews.  Yes;  as  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  X  did  not 
opix>se  that. 

These  iUustrations,  together  with  hundreds  of  others  of 
similar  character,  led  me  to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  should  be 
spoken  to  or  should  be  given  a  law  to  enforce  with  clear, 
definite,  and  unequivocal  terms  to  prevent  not  only  his  as- 
tounding changes  of  mind,  but  to  enable  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  to  know  what  the  law  is  and  what  to  expect 
all  the  time  without  having  to  call  the  Administrator  over 
long-distance  phone  every  Monday  morning  to  find  out 
what  the  law  will  be  for  that  week. 
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Agriculture  Is  united  In  Its  support  of  H.  R.  7133.  The 
exempUons  contained  therein  are  not  new.  They  are  prac- 
ticaUy  the  same  exemptions  set  out  in  the  law  previously 
quoted  to  me.  but  they  are  clearly  and  definitely  set  out- 
in  no  mistakable  terms  in  H.  R.  7133.  I  am  constrained  to 
beUeve  and  feel  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  will  sup- 
port the  assertion  that  it  is  the  Administrator's  intention 
to  absolutely  sabotage  and  destroy  the  exemptions  hereto- 
fore granted  agriculture  by  a  subterfuge;  to- wit.  an  un- 
reasonable construction  of  the  term  "area  of  production"; 
hence,  his  unwillingness  to  let  my  biU.  H.  R.  7133  and  H.  R. 
5435  (the  Norton  biU),  or  any  other  similar  bill  come  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  by  Congress. 

If  the  law  is  as  bad  as  he  says  it  is  why  should  anything 
cause  him  to  change  his  mind  and  want  to  keep  agriculture 
hamstrung,  so  to  speak.  The  reason  assigned  by  him. 
to-wit,  that  the  act  would  be  destroyed,  is  untenable  and 
highly  improper  coming  from  the  Administrator,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creature  of  Congress  and  Congress 
consists  of  Representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
and  sincerely  having  their  interest  at  heart. 

H.  R.  7133  does  not  affect  industrial  labor  as  we  have 
always  understood  it  but  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
disseminated  by  the  publicity  department  of  the  wage-hour 
division  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  a  tendency 
to  arouse,  stir-up,  and  begin  a  fight  between  agriculture 
and  labor,  which  Is  certainly  not  to  be  desired  or  encour- 
aged by  any  American  citizens. 

Agricultural  labor  and  agriculture  in  general  are  entitled  to 
a  living  wage  and  a  fair  return  for  their  labor;  so  is  industrial 
labor.    Upon  that  question  no  one  would  differ  with  me.    I 
am  just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  living  conditions, 
standards,  and  wages  of  industrial  labor  raised,  and  I  enter- 
tain the  same  fond  hope  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  labor, 
but  unfortunately  under  the  present  set-up,  increase  in  cost 
of  production,  and  handling  of  agricultural  commodities  cov- 
ered in  H.  R.  7133  simply  means  a  further  reduction  of  the 
already  too  small  return  to  the  farmer.    The  farmers  want 
to  pay  good  prices  and  at  the  same  time  want  some  comforts 
of  this  life  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children;  but  this  i 
they  are  being  denied.    Every  agricultural  commodity  shipped 
to  the  market  goes  there  with  a  tag  attached — how  much 
will  you  give  me  for  these  vegetables,  these  hogs,  and  so  forth? 
But  every  piece  of  machinery,  cloth,  supplies,  and  material 
that  goes  to  the  farmer  goes  to  him  with  a  tag  attached  with 
a  fixed  price,  and  he  either  pays  that  price  or  he  does  not 
get  the  goods.    For  example,  hogs  are  now  selling  in  my 
district  for  approximately  5>^  cents  per  pound;  and  that  is 
all  the  fanner  gets,  whether  it  cost  him  5  cents  per  pound  to 
produce  that  hog  or  10  cents  per  pound.    Potatoes  have  just 
been  selling  for  less  than  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
was  all  the  farmer  received,  whether  those  potatoes  cost  him 
$1  or  $3  to  produce  them.    Every  increase  in  cost  in  handling 
charges  means  that  the  farmer  gets  just  that  much  less. 

This  discussion  could  very  easily  go  on  for  hours,  and 
many  good  reasons  not  already  assigned  could  be  given 
justifying  the  passage  of  H.  R.  7133.  but  neither  Ume  nor 
space  will  permit.  I  therefore  must  conclude  by  saying 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  every  agricultural 
organization  in  the  United  States  is  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Many  of  those  interested  in  other  activities  familiar  with 
the  terms  of  the  bill  regard  it  as  highly  desirable,  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  keep  in  his  pocket  the  rule  granted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  unUl  it  made  it  practically  impossible 
to  realize  the  passage  of  this  bill  during  this  session.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  right  will  prevail  and  that 
agriculture  will  eventually  realize  the  exemptions  originally 
granted  by  Congress.     [Applause.] 

COMMODmr  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr   BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated  yesteiday  providing  funds  for  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation   I  want  to  say  that  today  I 
have   received   the    greatest   nimber   of   telegrams   I   have 


received  with  respect  to  any  leg 


telegrams  from  individual   and  also  from  banks,  com 


500 

mercial  clubs,  and  other  civid 

together  with  farmers  asking 


measure.    I  speak  of  this  matter  now  because  it  is  going  to 
conference  and  will  come  up  ag  ain 


Mr.  MURRAY. 
Mr.  BURDICK 
Mr.  MURRAY. 
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slation.    I  have  received  over 


organizations  in  the  State, 
or  a  reconsideration  of  that 


Mr.  Speak^.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  yield. 

I  would  lib  I  to  susk  the  gentleman  if  he 


has  received  any  messages  froi^  any  dairymen  in  the  United 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  ntt  dissected  the  number  of 
farmers  that  have  sent  telegra  ns  to  know  whether  they  are 
dairymen  or  not,  but  I  do  not  )elieve  the  unselfish  dairjTnen 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JO^NT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
reported  that  that  committee  iad  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu  ion  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereup<  n  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
H.  R.  777.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Banks  Business  College; 
H.R.  875.  An  act  for  the  relef  of  Okie  May  Fegley; 
H.  R.  1693.  An  act  to  conf e :  jurisdiction  on  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  foi  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  hear,  determine,  anl  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  certain  claimants    vho  suffered  loss  by  flood  at 
or  near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte   County,  and  Sugar  Lake  in 
Buchanan  Coxmty.  in  the  Stat<  of  Missouri,  during  the  month 
of  March  1934; 

H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  the  r  ?lief  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions; 

H.R. 2452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Slade; 
H.R.  2752.  An  act  to  Includ;  within  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  certain  lands  owned  or  in  course  of  acquisition  by  the 
United  States; 

H.  R.  2990.  An  act  to  araer  1  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Civilian  Conserva  ion  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  June  28.  193  .  as  amended; 
H.R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  elief  of  Kyle  Blair; 
H.  R.  3224.  An  act  creating  he  Louisiana-Vicksburg  Bridge 
Commission ;  defining  the  aut]  lority.  power,  and  duties  of  said 
commission:  and  authorizing  laid  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  a  t  or  near  Delta  Point,  La.,  and 
Vicksburg,  Miss.; 

H.R. 3375.  An  act  to  authcrize  M.  H.  Gildcw  to  construct 
a  free,  movable,  pontoon  foot  jridge  across  Muskingum  River 
Canal  at  or  near  Beverly,  Ol  io; 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amer  d  the  act  of  June  15,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1516).  authorizing  th(  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  in  the  State  cf  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service; 

H.R.  4260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Sweney; 
H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  c  erks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day; 

H.  R.  4938.  An  act  to  am«  nd  the  act  approved  June  26, 
1935,  entitled  "An  act  to  cr  ;ate  a  national  memorial  mili- 
tary park  at  and  in  the  v^c  nity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  fvr  other  purposes"; 

H.R. 4998.  An  act  to  ameid  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  1921; 

H.  R.  5625.  An  act  to  regu  ite  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  seeds;  to  require  laieling  and  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation of  seeds  in  inters|ate  commerce;  to  require  cer- 


tain standards  with  respect 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5747.  An  act  to  audiorize 


lands  to  the  Wenatchee  Na  Lonal  Forest; 


to  certain  imported  seeds;  and 


the  addition  of  certain 
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H.R. 6049.  An  act  authorizing  the  village  of  Cassville, 
Wis.,  or  its  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  cr  near  Cassville, 
Wis.,  and  to  a  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Guttenberg, 
Iowa; 

H.  R.  6353.  An  £u;t  granting  the  consent  of  Congres'  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  acting  by  and  through  any  agency  or 
commission  thereof,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  or  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 

H.  R.  6435.  An  act  to  authorize  cancelation  of  deporta- 
tion in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl; 

H.  R.  6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth.  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6479.  An  act  amending  section  2857  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser; 

H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport  narcotic 
drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  securities, 
and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Government  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act; 

H.  R.  6634.  An  act  amending  previous  fiood-control  acts, 
and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6664.  An  act  to  admit  the  American-owned  barges 
Prari  and  Palpa  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating  to  the  retirement  of  employees 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  approved 
June  20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  33, 
sec.  763),  as  amended,  apply; 

H.R. 6874.  An  act  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  38)  and  amend  sections  4885 
and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sees.  41 
and  78) ; 

H.R. 6878.  An  act  to  amend  section  4894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sec.  37) ; 

H.  R.  7089.  An  act  to  pro\'ide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
in  advancing  the  science  of  aviation; 

H.  R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Re\1sed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
ed.,  title  46,  sec.  481) ; 

H.R. 7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934 
ed.,  title  46,  sec.  464) :  and 

H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Major  Gen- 
eral Wilham  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  park  and  recreational  site  and  other 
public  purposes; 

S.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L.  Kee; 

S.  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders; 

S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved 
June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938"; 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  H.  Rosa; 

S.  1899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned 
medical  oflacer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  serve  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  Surgeon  General; 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 


apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

S.  2133.  An  &ct  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  2239.  An  f.ct  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  F.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge; 

S.  2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John 
Ullmann,  Jr.; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  in  certain 
cases; 

S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  produced  abroad; 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on  cer- 
tain first -class  mail  matter; 

S.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  exhibition  of  polar  exploration, 
which  will  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940,  and  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such 
participation;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts  or 
agreements  between  or  among  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  bays  and  Inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such 
States  border,  and  for  other  purposes. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Eiirolled  Bills, 
reported  that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Banks  Business  Coilege; 

H.  R.  875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Okie  May  Fegley; 

H.  R.  1693.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  certain  claimants  who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at  or 
near  Bean  Lake,  in  Platte  County,  and  Sugar  Lake,  in  Bu- 
chanan County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  during  the  month 
of  March  1934; 

H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions; 

H.R.  2452.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   George  Slade; 

H.  R.  2752.  An  act  to  include  within  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  certain  lands  owned  or  In  course  of  acquisition  by  the 
United  States; 

H.R. 2990.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  28,  1937,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Kyle  Blair; 

H.  R.  3224.  An  act  creating  the  Louisiana -Vicksburg  Bridge 
Commission;  deflning  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said 
commission ;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Delta  Point,  La.,  and 
Vicksburg,  Miss.; 

H.  R.  3375.  An  act  to  authorize  M.  H.  Gildcw  to  construct 
a  free  movable,  pontoon  footbridge  across  Muskingum  River 
Canal  at  or  near  Beverly,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  15.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1516),  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certsdn  disbursing 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service; 

H.  R.  4260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Bweney; 

H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  clerks  In  the  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day; 
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H.R.4938.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved  June  26. 
1935  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  national  memorial  mili- 
tary'park  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.  R.  4998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act.  1921; 

H  R  5625.  An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  seeds:  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  to  require  certain 
standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds;  and  for 
other  purposes;  _^  .    ,     j 

H.  R.  5747.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  of  certam  lands 
to  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest; 

H.  R.  6049.  An  act  authorizing  the  village  of  Cassville,  Wis., 
or  its  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Cassville,  Wis., 
and  to  a  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Guttenberg,  Iowa; 

H  R.  6353.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  acting  by  and  through  any  agency  or 
commission  thereof,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  or  near  Hartford. 

Conn.;  ^  ^        ... 

H.  R.  6435.  An  act  to  authorize  cancelation  of  deportation 

in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl; 

H.  R.  6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth.  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River,  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposts; 

H.R.  6479.  An  act  amending  section  2857  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Benno  von  Mayrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Mayrhauser; 

H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport  nar- 
cotic drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  se- 
curities, and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Government  Losses  in 

Shipment  Act; 

H.  R.  6634.  An  act  amending  previous  flood-control  acts, 
and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6664.  An  act  to  admit  the  American-owned  barges 
Prari  and  Palpa  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating  to  the  retirement  of  employees 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
June  20.  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  33. 
sec.  763),  as  amended,  apply; 

H.R. 6874.  An  act  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C  title  35.  sec.  38) ,  and  amend  sections  4885 
and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  iU.  S.  C,  title  35,  sees.  41 
and  78) ; 

H.  R.  6878.  An  act  to  amend  section  4894  of  the  Revised 

Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  37) ; 

H.R. 7089.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
In  advancing  the  science  of  aviation; 

H.R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
edition,  title  46,  sec.  481) ; 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  to  amend  sectiwi  4471  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  edi- 
tion, title  46.  sec.  464) ;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  Resolution  to  establish  the  Major 
General  William  Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

ADJOURITMlCMT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Saturday.  August  5,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE 

1061.  Under  clause  2  of  rule 
ministrator,  Federal  Works  Ajency 
of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relie 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
Claims. 


COMl47NICATIONS,  ETC. 

XXVI  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 


transmitting  the  draft 

of  Roy  F.  Lassly,  was  taken 

eferred  to  the  Committee  on 


House  Joint  Resolution  375. 
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REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEE  3   ON   PUBUC   BILLS   AND 

RESOLl  ITIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni. 

Mr.  JARMAN:  Committee  o  i  Printing.  House  Resolution 
288.  Resolution  authorizing  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  have  printed  ac  ditional  copies  of  the  hearings 


to  the  present  neutrality  law 
ng  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
) .    Committed  to  the  Commit- 


on  the  "Proposed  amendmenti 

and  related  legislation  affect 

United  States";  (Rept.  No.  145-        ,  ^      ^      ^ 

tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  ^tate  of  the  Union  and  ordered 

to  bs  printed. 
Mr.  STEAGALL:   Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Joint  resolution  to  authorize 


the  sale  of  surplus  agriculturil  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (^ept.  No.  1455).    Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H 
Mr.  WARREN:   Committee 


ouse  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
on  Accounts.    House  Resolu- 
tion 285.    Resolution  providinb  for  expenses  in  House  Reso- 


lution 284  (Rept.  No.  1456). 


Committed  to  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  4ate  of  the  Union  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CHANDLER:  Commit  ;ee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R. 
4366.  A  bill  to  authorize  th;  payment  of  additional  com- 
pensation to  special  assist  an  s  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  case  of  United  States  aj  ainst  Doheny  Executors;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  457).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHANDLER:  Commit  ee  on  the  Judiciary.  S.  2654. 
An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n),  section  77.  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  as  amended,  coijceming  payment  of  preferred 
claims;  without  amendment  (.Rept.  No.  1458).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  S.  1036. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  adjacent 
to  the  Turtle  Mountato  India  n  Agency  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1460).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Who  e  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON:  Commi  tee  of  conference.  H.  R.  6635. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1461) .  Con  mitted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  a '  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  (f  conference.  S.  1708.  An  act 
to  amend  the  Employers'  laability  Act  (Rept.  No.  1463). 
Committed  to  the  Committi^e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordere  d  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEiS  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHf, 


I  in  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
the  relief  of  Ernestine  Huber 

Referred 


Mr.  MASON:  Committee 

tion.    S.   1998.    An  act  for   .—   _.   

Neuheller;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1459) 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  rel:  ef  of  Barnet  Warren  (Rept.  No. 
1462) .  Committed  to  the  C(  mmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  (rdered  to  be  printed. 


x?ai. 


PUBLIC  BILLS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule 
were  introduced  and  several^r 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  of 
H.R.  7501.  A  bill   to   periiit 
States  of  Canadian-born  Ai  lerican 


.  lND  RESOLUTIONS 

public  bills  and  resolutions 
referred  as  follows; 
Michigan: 

the  entry  into  the  United 
Indians  who  are  wives  of 
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citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  IGLESIAS: 
H.  R.  7502.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  of  certain  rivers  and  their  tributaries  on  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  for  flood  control,  for  nm-off  and 
water-flow  retardation,  and  for  soil-erosion  prevention;  to 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  R.  7503.  A  bill  appropriating  $96,000,000  to  be  invested 
in  advertising  for  the  furtherance  of  prosperity,  the  eco- 
nomic improvement  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  V(X)RHIS  of  California: 
H.  R.  7504.  A  bill  to  control  monopoly  and  to  encourage 
and  protect  commerce  among  the  States  in  order  to  assure 
continuous  economic  prosperity  and  security,  increase  the 
national  income,  and  promote  adequate  and  ever-rising 
standards  of  living  limited  only  by  the  productive  capacity 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 
H.  R.  7505.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  extending  aid  to  producers 
of  lumber  and  manufactured  timber  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  F'isheries. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 
H.  R.  7506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
tariff   rates   imposed   on   imported   peppermint   oil;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland: 
H.  R.  7507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  sell  the  old  Brightwood  School  to  the 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LEMKE: 
H.  R.  7508.  A  bill  to  create  a  Commission  directed  and 
authorized  to  collect  or  refund  all  debts  or  obligations  now 
in  default  of  foreign  governments  held  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.  R.  7509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
H.  R.  7510.  A  bill  to  provide  that  State  employees  employed 
in  connection  with  programs  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
Of  the  Federal  Government  be  selected  in  accordance  with 
a  nonpolitical  civil-service  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COSTELLO: 
H.R.  7521.  A  bill  to  protect  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  limiting  interest  payments  on  the 
public  debt  and  by  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  7522  {by  request).  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pensions 
payable  to  the  dependents  of  veterans  of  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment with  those  payable  to  dependents  of  veterans  of 
the  World  War  whose  death  is  due  to  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  7523.  A  bill  for  the  payment  of  full  disability  com- 
pensation to  persons  who  are  retired  from  Government 
service  for  disability  and  who  are  entitled  to  veterans'  pref- 
erence; to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

H.R.  7524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  into  dirigible 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of 
using  dirigibles  for  commercial  overseas  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R. 7525.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  August  29, 
1935."  approved  June  24.  1937,  known  as  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  ' 

H.R. 7526.  A  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  the  retail  sale  of 
motor-vehicle  fuel  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  TINKHAM: 

H.J. Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  Asia; 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  | 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  conduct  an 
investigation  in  the  Canal  Zone:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN: 

H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  authorizing  an  inrestigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
H.  R.  7511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion  on  the  emer- 
gency oflBcers'  retired  list  of  the  late  Royal  C.  Johnson;  to  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington: 
H.R. 7512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmimd  M.  Lawhead; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions.  j 

By  Mr.  GRIFFITH:  ' 

H.  R.  7513.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
to    determine    the    claim    of    Salome   D.    Sevier,    of    Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  R.  7514.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  W.  J.  GasUnger  and 
Joseph  R.  Peller;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.  R.  7515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Rupinski  and 
Maria  Zofia  Rupinski;   to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  j 

By  Mr.  LUDLOW: 
H.  R.  7516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Lanagan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  7517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  H.  Wright;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  MARCANTONIO:  ! 

H.  R.  7518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Tsork-ying;  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  7519.  A  bill  authorizing  and  directing  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  pay  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  S.  N.  Alford, 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Naaman  Alford.  deceased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  RAYBURN: 
H.  R.  7520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas  C.  Py\e;  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5215.  By  Mr.  CULKIN:  Petition  of  Spencer  B.  Smith  and 
15  other  residents  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  urging  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
radio  and  press;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
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5216.  AlsQ,  petition  of  Charles  P.  Wright,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620.  the 
proposed  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

^  5217.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  protesting  against  the  shipping  to 
Japan  either  the  munitions  of  war  or  other  commodities 
convertible  into  the  munitions  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5218.  Also,  petition  of  P^ed  Cunningham,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620,  the 
proposed  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

5219.  By  Mr.  GEYER  of  California:  Petition  of  Florence 
Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  25  others,  commending 
those  ConRressmen  who  voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of 
the  relief  bill  and  condemning  those  who  voted  against  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  education  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

5220.  Also,  petition  of  R.  L.  E>alager,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  125  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
these  who  opposed  them,  insofar  as  it  affects  emergency 
education  programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5221.  Also,  petition  of  Marie  L.  Kinney,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  75  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed  them  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  education  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

5222.  Also,  petition  of  Joe  Casellos,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  25  others,  commending  those  Congiessmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed,  insofar  as  it  affects  emergency 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5223.  Also,  petition  of  Gustave  Albrecht.  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  15  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed,  insofar  as  it  afifects  the  emer- 
gency education  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

5224.  Also,  petition  of  W.  H.  Dickinson,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  20  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed  them,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  education  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

5225.  Also,  petition  of  Marcus  Z.  Lytle.  of  Glendale.  Calif., 
and  25  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
those  who  opposed  them,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5226.  Also,  petition  of  Grace  Lovejoy,  of  Burbank.  Calif., 
and  250  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
those  who  voted  against  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief 
bill,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5226 '2.  Also,  petition  of  Eva  Jernigan,  of  Glendale,  Calif., 
5  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
those  who  voted  against  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief 
bill.  Insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appronriations. 

5227.  Also,  petition  of  Sidney  J.  Praser,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  25  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  voted  against  the  liberal  provisions  of 
the  relief  bill.  Insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency  education 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5228.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  Lovejoy,  of  Burbank,  Calif., 
and  100  others,  conmiending  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
those  who  voted  against  the  liberal  provisions  ol  the  relief 
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bill,  insofar  as  It  affects  the  emer  jency  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  AppropriatU  ns. 

5229.  Also,  petition  of  Juanita  A.  Cummings.  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  and  75  others,  comrr  ending  those  Congressman 
who  voted  for  the  liberal  provisons  of  the  relief  bill  and 
condemning  those  who  voted  ags  inst  the  liberal  provisions 
of  the  relief  bill,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency  educa- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee   )n  Appropriations. 

5230.  Also,  petition  of  A.  N.  Sardover,  of  Azusa,  Calif.,  and 
25  others,  com.mending  those  C<  ngressmen  who  voted  for 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning  those 
who  voted  against,  insofar  as  It  (iffects  the  emergency  edu- 
cation program;  to  the  Committer  on  Appropriations. 

5231.  Also,  petition  of  Sarah  E.  Nims,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  50  others,  commendir  g  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  (if  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning these  who  voted  againjt  the  liberal  provisions  of 
the  relief  bill,  insofar  as  it  affect  s  the  emergency  education 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5232.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  B.  Paulsen,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  25  others,  commending  those  ::ongressmen  who  voted  for 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning  those 
who  opposed  them.  Insofar  as  It  a:  fects  the  emergency  educa- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  <in  Appropriations. 

5233.  Also,  petition  of  Theodore  W.  Shafer,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  50  others,  commendir  g  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  (if  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed  then,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  educational  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

5234.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  l^aminsky,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  75  others,  commendii  g  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  jf  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  voted  against  those  provisions,  insofar  as 
It  affects  the  emergency  educatiim  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

5235.  Also,  petition  of  Margare  A.  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  75  others,  commending  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  Df  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed  thein,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  education  programs;  tj  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

5236.  Also,  petition  of  Zetta  Br  cker,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  75  others,  commending  tho  e  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  condemning 
these  who  opposed  them,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  emergency 
education  programs;  to  the  Corimittee  on  Appropriations, 

5237.  Also,  petition  of  Floral  ice  Venice,  of  HoUj-wocd, 
Calif.,  and  125  others,  commend:  ng  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  relief  bill  and  con- 
demning those  who  opposed  then,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
emergency  education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

5238.  By  Mr.  HAVENNER:  Pi  tition  of  several  thousand 
residents  of  San  Francisco,  to  an  end  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Act  of  1939;  to  the  Comn  ittee  on  Appropriations. 

5239.  By  Mr.  HILL:  Petition  of  266  citizens  of  Prosser 
and  Pasco,  Wash.,  respectfully  urging  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  to  enact  House  bill  562  .  the  General  Welfare  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and    cleans. 

5240.  By  Mr.  HINSHAW:  Pet  tion  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  many  residents  of  Loa  Angeles,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  changes  in  the  Wagner  Labor  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labcr. 

5241.  By  Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Paul 
Mikulin,  of  Dim^e  Box,  Tex.,  and  118  others,  favoring  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  5620,  the  pro  )csed  General  Welfare  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   cleans. 

5242.  By  Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  B  ENNEDY:  Petition  of  the 
Filipino  Nationals'  Council  of  N  !w  York,  urging  enactment 
of  House  bill  7239;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

5243.  Also,  petition  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  representing  6,000  workers,  opposing  all  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Fair  labor  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 
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5244.  Also,  petition  of  J.  Corrado,  president,  Shirt  Cut- 
ters and  Shipping  Clerks  Union,  opposing  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

"5245.  Also,  petition  of  Alex  Cohen,  manager.  New  York 
Joint  Board  Shirt  Makers  Union,  opposing  all  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

5246.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Union  Council,  of  New  York  City,  representing  700,000, 
unanimously  endorsing  House  bill  2888;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5247.  Also,  petition  of  H.  Schwartz,  president.  Shirt  Mak- 
ers' Union,  opposing  proposed  amendments  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5248.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cleaners  and  Dyers'  Union, 
Local  No.  239,  A.  C.  W.  of  A.,  urging  defeat  of  all  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

5249.  Also,  petition  of  the  Laundry  Workers'  Joint  Board 
of  Greater  New  York,  representing  30.000  members,  opposing 
all  proposed  amendments  to  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5250.  Also,  petition  of  109  Works  Progress  Administration 
teachers  of  Commerce  High  School,  protesting  against  the 
Woodrum  Act,  and  urging  enactment  of  pending  amend- 
ments thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5251.  Also,  petition  of  Clark  Perry,  chairman,  legislative 
committee,  Plumbers'  Union  No.  463.  representing  2.500  mem- 
bers, urging  immediate  enactment  of  Wagner-Steagall  hous- 
ing bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5252.  Petition  of  Ichabod  T.  Williams  &  Sons,  protesting 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Barden  bill  (H.  R.  7133) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5253.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Union  Council.  New  York  City,  concerning  House 
bill  2888;  to  the  Com.mittee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

5254.  Also,  petition  of  Alex  Cohen,  manager.  New  York 
Joint  Board  Shirt  Makers  Union,  New  York  City,  concerning 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5255.  Also,  petition  of  H.  Schwartz,  president.  Shirt  Makers 
Union.  New  York  City,  concerning  proposed  amendments  to 
the  wage  and  hour  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5256.  Also  petition  of  the  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Union,  Local 
239.  A.  C.  W.  of  A.,  New  York,  concerning  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  en 
Labor. 

5257.  Also,  petition  of  J.  Corrado.  president.  Shirt  Cutters 
and  Shipping  Clerks  Union.  New  York  City,  concerning  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5258.  Also,  petition  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America,  Washable  Clothing,  Sportswear  and  Novelty 
Workers  Local  169.  New  York  City,  concerning  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

5259.  By  Mr.  LARRABEE:  Petition  of  A.  P.  R.  Hostetler. 
W.  B.  Adams,  and  29  others,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  enact  House  bill  5620.  the  General  Welfare 
Act ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5260.  By  Mr.  MICHENER:  Petition  of  William  H.  Wait 
and  numerous  other  Work  Projects  Administration  workers, 
of  Jackson.  Mich.,  urging  adequate  appropriations  for  Mich- 
igan Work  Projects  Administration  projects  to  relieve  grow- 
ing unemployment  In  the  State;  cancelation  of  the  enforced 
30-day  lay-off  for  Work  Projects  Administration  workers 
who  have  been  employed  18  months;  cancelation  of  pro- 
vision requiring  local  communities  to  raise  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  future  Work  Projects  Administration  projects;  and  re- 
instatement of  the  prevailing  wage  scale  on  all  Work  Projects 
Administration  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

5261.  By  Mr.  MOTT:  Petition  signed  by  R.  H.  Lewis  and 
14  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  the  enact- 


ment of  House  bill  11,  the  improved  General  Welfare  Act, 
as  perfected  by  the  House  bill  5620;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

5262.  Also,  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  8  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  quickly  in  the  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  proper  legislation  which  will  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
existing  crisis  in  the  railroad  industry  and  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  national  railroad  problem;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

5263.  By  Mr.  PATMAN:  Petition  of  H.  S.  Rorie  and  375 
other  farmers  of  Delta  County.  Tex.,  favoring  House  bill  193. 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  1935-36  cotton  certificates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5264.  By  Mr.  POAGE:  Petition  of  L.  J.  Robertson  and  30 
other  cities,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  urging  enactment  of  House  bill 
5620;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5265.  Also,  petition  of  C.  B.  Thomas  and  23  other  citizens  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  urging  enactment  of  House  bill  5620 ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

5266.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  Alex  Cohen,  manager. 
New  York  Joint  Board  Shirt  Makers  Union,  New  York  City, 
concerning  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

5267.  Also,  petition  of  J.  Corrado,  president,  Shirt  Cutters 
and  Shipping  Clerks  Union,  New  York  City,  concerning  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5268.  Also,  petition  of  H.  Schwartz,  president.  Shirt  Makers 
Union,  New  York,  concerning  the  wage  and  hour  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5269.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Local  239, 
A.  C.  W.  of  A..  New  York  City,  concerning  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5270.  Also,  petition  of  the  Greater  New  York  Joint  Board, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  New  York  City,  concern- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

5271.  Also,  petition  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  New  York  City,  concerning  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

5272.  Also,  petition  of  Cary  D.  Waters,  president.  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  urging  enactment 
of  House  bill  6635;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5273.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Union  Council,  New  York  City,  concerning  House  bill  2888; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5274.  By  Mr.  SANDAGER:  Memorial  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Newport,  R.  I.,  opposing  the  removal  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Constellation  from  Newport,  R.  I.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

5275.  By  Mr.  SECCOMBE:  Petition  of  Mrs.  F.  O.  Todd  and 
members  of  the  Alliance  Garden  Club,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  urg- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  make  permanent  the 
earmarking  of  the  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
mimltion  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Plttman-Robertson 
Act  instead  of  limiting  it  to  2  years;  also  urgmg  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Mundt  bill  (H.  R,  6723)  regarding  stream  pollu- 
tion, and  opposing  the  Barkley  bill  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  urging  the  enactment  of  House  bill  6321;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

5276.  By  Mr.  THOMASON:  Petition  of  simdry  residents 
Of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  requesting  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  to 
enact  the  improved  General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  5620) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5277.  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas:  Petitions  of  J.  E.  Adams, 
president.  Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers,  Local  Union  No. 
367;  C.  M.  Baker,  business  agent,  Local  No.  4,  Boiler- 
makers; James  R.  Connell;  G.  W.  Brown;  R.  B.  Crawford, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Local  No.  367.  Truck  Drivers  and 
Helpers  Local  Union;  L.  A.  Galloway,  president,  Millmen, 
Local  No.  724;  R.  H.  Jett;  Rene  W.  Schroedar,  secretary, 
Sheetmetal  Workers,  Local  No.  54;  May  E.  Morgan;  C.  P. 
Robertson;  C.  F.  Davis;  G.  C.  Fairfield;  Wm.  H.  Geibig;  Earl 
Wilhams,  business  representative.  Furniture  Workers  Federal 
Labor  Union  No.  19766;  Elizabeth  White;  Leslie  Spangler; 
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Ralph  C.  Leader;  Hy.  Meineke.  all  of  Houston,  Tex.,  in  be- 
half of  House  bill  5620.  the  proposed  General  Welfare  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5278.  By  Mr.  WIGJGLESWORTH:  Petition  of  the. Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  favoring  the  pre- 
sentation to  Eire  of  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry, 
"The  Father  of  the  United  States  Navy";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library. 

SENATE 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  August  2, 1939) 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

"^  The  Reverend  Duncan  Praser.  assistant  rector,  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  Father,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  for  the  United 
States  of  America;  that  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  prosper 
it  with  all  truth,  in  all  peace.  Where  it  is  corrupt,  purify 
It;  where  it  is  in  error,  direct  it;  where  in  anything  it  is 
amiss,  reform  it.  Wheie  it  is  right,  establish  it;  where  it  is 
in  want,  provide  for  it;  where  it  is  divided,  reunite  it;  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  died  and  rose  again,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son.  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Friday,  Augiist  4,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 


Davts 

Downey 

Ellender 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Guffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 


Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Mead 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Nye 

G'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 


Johnson.  Caltf .  RadcUffe 

Johnson.  Colo.  Rvissell 

King  Schwartz 

La  Follette  Schwellenbach 

Lee  Sheppard 


Shlpstead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  OUa. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Town<!end 

Trvunan 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walth 

Wheeler 

Wlilte 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GlassI.  the 
isolator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Logan  1,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Reynolds]  are  xmavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BilboI.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broww],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn-LETTEl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GuTTEY],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Maloney],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Nebly],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  important  public 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Sixty-nine  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  c(»ninunicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 


of  his  secretaries,  who  also  announced  that  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  fo  lowing  acts: 
On  August  3,  1939: 

S. 2065.  An  act  to  provide  fo-  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  certain  securities  in  interstat ;  and  foreign  commerce  and 
through  the  mails,  and  the  regu  ation  of  the  trust  indentures 
under  which  the  same  are  issv^d,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2666.  An  act  providing  for 
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he  exchange  of  certain  park 


lands  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Piney  Branch  Parkway, 
near  Argyle  Terrace,  for  other  lands  more  suitable  for  the 
use  and  development  of  Piney  I  ranch  Parkway. 
On  August  4.  1939: 

S.  281.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  May  29,  19fe0; 

S.  522.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  to  members  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who 
become  disabled  by  reason  of  th  lir  service  therein,  equivalent 
to  75  percent  of  the  compensai  ion  payable  to  war  veterans 
for  similar  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.683.  An  act  for  the  relief  a  Fae  Banas; 

S.  755.  An  act  to  confer  jur  sdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  anc  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Borg-Warner  Corporation; 

S.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair  Hester, 
daughter  of  E.  R.  Hester; 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  provide  fci  the  acceptance  of  an  ease- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  l^nds  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


S.  1722.  An  act  for  the  relief 


)f  Hannis  Hoven; 


S.  1773.  An  act  to  provide  tl  lat  no  statute  of  limitations 
shall  apply  to  offenses  punishatle  by  death;  and 


S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief 


)f  Thomas  A.  Ross. 


TAX    EXEMPTION- 


-AMERICAN 
MESSAGE    (S 


FBiE  rns 


DOC 


laic 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
lowing  message  from  the 
which  was  read,  and,  with  th< 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Distriqt 
be  printed: 


To  the  United  States  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  itiy  approval,  S.  2139,  an  act 
"To  exempt  from  taxation  cert  lin  property  of  the  American 


Friends  Service  Committee,  a 


ized  under  the  laws  of  Pensylv4nia  for  religious,  educational, 
and  social-service  purposes." 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
property  situated  in  square  151 


described  as  lot  804,  being   1708  New   Hampshire   Avenue 


Northwest,  which  property  is 


the  Board  of  Commissioners  rj 


SERVICE    COMMITTEE — VETO 
.  NO.   127) 


before  the  Senate  the  fol- 

Pretident  of  the  United  States, 

accompanying  bill,  referred 

of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 


lonprofit  corporation,  organ- 


o  exempt  from  taxation  the 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


u^ed  as  a  residence  for  stu- 


dents attending  educational  i|istitutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
In  recommending  disapprovil  of  the  bill,  the  President  of 


ses  a  number  of  fundamental 


objections.  The  basic  theory  [upon  which  exemption  from 
taxation  is  granted  certain  institutions  is  that  the  exempted 
institutions  perform  work  wh|ch  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers and  conversely  that  the  exemption  of  such  insti- 
tutions contributes  to  the  cont  nuance  of  their  work,  thereby 
materially  lessening  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  In  the 
instant  case,  the  exemption  o  this  property  from  taxation 
would  Increase  the  tax  burden  on  other  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  since  th<  use  of  the  premises  tis  living 
quarters  for  students  of  different  nationalities,  50  percent  of 
whom  are  reported  as  Americans,  does  not  in  any  sense  re- 
lieve the  local  government  of]  any  definable  public  burden. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  e:cemption  would  unfairly  dis- 


criminate against  and  create 
mands  from  numerous  other 
ternal    and    otherwise,    which 


Students  in  the  District  of  Cot  unbia. 


a  precedent  for  similar  de- 

unlversity  organizations,  fra- 

provlde   living   quarters   for 
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I  concur  in  the  objections  and  adverse  recommendation 
of  the  Beard  of  Commissioners  and  am,  therefore,  withhold- 
ing my  approval  of  this  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  AugiLSt  4,  1939. 

PAYMENT      TO      SAN      CARLOS      APACHE      INDIANS ^VETO      MESSAGE 

(S.    DOC.    NO.    128) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  and  with  the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Senate: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  S.  18,  a  bill  "Au- 
thorizing payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indians  for  the 
lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agreement  of  February  25,  1896, 
ratified  by  the  act  of  Jime  10,  1895,  and  reopening  such  lands 
to  mineral  entry." 

The  bill  provides,  by  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  for  the 
payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indians  of  $33,725  for 
232,320  acres  of  land.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this 
represents  in  reality  a  payment  at  $1.25  per  acre,  for  such 
ceded  lands  as  have  been  included  in  homesteads,  national 
forests,  power  sites,  public  water  reserves,  and  State  of  Ari- 
zona school  land  grant,  lien  or  indemnity  selections,  an  area 
much  smaller  than  that  named  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  further  provides  that,  after  payment  for  the  lands 
that  have  been  included  in  homesteads,  and  so  forth,  the  re- 
maining acreage  of  ceded  lands  shall  be  reopened  to  location 
and  entry  under  the  public-land  and  mineral-entry  laws 
of  the  United  States.  While  I  wculd  not  favor  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  Indians  of  $1.25 
per  acre  for  this  remaining  acreage,  I  would  favor  its  restora- 
tion to  the  In(tians.  The  provision  of  the  pending  bill  re- 
opening these  lands  to  public  entry,  and  thus  depriving  the 
Indians  of  the  future  use  of  the  lands  and  even  of  their 
present  receipts  from  such  lands,  appears  to  me  definitely  ob- 
jectionable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  is  also  objectionable 
because  of  its  specific  description  of  a  payment  for  a  total 
of  232.320  acres  of  land  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  represents  payment  for  a  very  much 
smaller  acreage. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  this  matter  should  re- 
ceive the  further  consideration  of  Congress,  and  that  I  would 
not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  approving  the  present  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  5,  1939. 

INTERLOCKING      BANK      DIRECTORATES VETO      MESSAGE       (S.      DOC. 

NO.    126) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  and  with  the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval.  Senate  bill  2150, 
"An  act  to  amend'section  8  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
supplement  laws  against  imlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes,'  particularly  with  reference  to  inter- 
locking bank  directorates,  known  as  the  Clayton  Act."  If  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  in  1935  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
to  terminate  these  relationships,  it  Ls  in  the  public  interest 
to  terminate  them  now.  Affected  banks  and  affected  direc- 
torates have  had  over  4  years  to  make  adjustments.  That 
would  seem  to  be  a  liberal  time. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  reverse  itself  and  allow  inter- 
locking directorships  in  the  future,  it  can,  of  course,  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  should  nullify  its  policy, 
declared  in  1935,  by  extending  interlocking  directorships  for 
another  4  years  on  top  of  the  4  years'  extension  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Thb  Whitk  Hottsk,  August  5.  1939. 


celebration  of  anniversary  or  WRITING  op  THE  STAR -SPANGLED 
BANNER     (S.    OOC.   NO.    129) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mission for  Participation  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  amount- 
ing to  $5,000,  fiscal  year  1940,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  under  the  terms  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  33,  agreed  to  •  subsequently  today,  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Pittman],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  membeps,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  joint  committee  to  make  plans  and  suitable 
arrangements  for  fitting  and  proper  exercises,  to  be  held  on 
February  1,  1940,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  the  first  session 
of  ths  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BH-LS,  ETC..  AFTER  >1NAL  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  35,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  35 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That,  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-eixth  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  or  Joint  resolutions  duly  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  and  which  have  been  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills  of  each  House  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  ask  for  the  present  consideration  and 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY  HEALTH    COUNCIL         ' 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1540)  to 
adjust  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regular  employment  of 
the  Government,  which  were,  on  page  1,  lines  9  and  10.  to 
strike  out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  insert  "Federal 
Security  Administrator",  and  on  page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  to 
strike  out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  insert  "Federal 
Security  Administrator." 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House.  The  amendments  are  wholly 
clerical  in  character.  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library: 

Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  In  favor  of   the  presentation 

to  Eire  of  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry,  "the  father  of 

the  United  States  Navy" 

VSThereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
bill  providing  for  the  presentation  to  Eire  of  a  statue  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  known  as  the  father  of  the  United  States  Navy: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
records  Itself  in  favor  of  said  bill  and  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  same  into  law;  and  be  It 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  send  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys: 
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Assembly  Joint  Resolution  132 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

to  convey   to  the   State   of  Wisconsin   certain  federaUy   owned 

property  at  Tcmah 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owns  a  tract  of  land  containing 
about  360  acres  at  Tomah.  Wis.,  with  certain  buildings  thereon, 
which  the  Federal  Government  heretofore  has  used  for  an  Indian 

school;  and  '  ^       .^  ,    w  _  w-«^ 

Whereas  all  of  th's  property,  excepting  the  hospital,  has  been 
Idle  for  the  past  4  years:  and 

Whereas  this  property  with  the  buildings  thereon,  including  the 
hospital,  could  be  used  by  this  State  for  veteran  activities  or  for 
ether  important  State  purposes;  and 

Whereas  It  is  considered  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  would  be 
willing  to  convey  this  property  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  rather 
than  permit  it  to  lie  idle  and  deteriorate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  federally 
owned  property  at  Tomah,  Including  all  buUdlngs  thereon,  which 
heretofore  has  been  used  as  an  Indian  school;  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  prnperly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Alaska,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  16 
To  the  Honorable  PreHdent  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  Delegate 
from  Alaska: 
Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  In 
fourteenth  regular  session  assembled,  respectively  represents: 

Whereas  the  Pcdrral  Government  officials  are  again  advocating 
the  setting  aside  of  Admiralty  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  as  a 
national  park  reserve;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  need  or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Alaska  or  other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  such  reservation; 
and  ,  ,,    , 

Whereas  the  national-park  reservations  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
have  not  been  administered  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  national  parks  already  existing  In  the  Territory 
predatory  animals  have  been  allowed  to  Increase  and  scatter  to 
other  parts  of  the  Territory  and  to  maraud  to  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  other  game  and  fur-bearing  wildlife,  both  within  and 
without  the  national  parks;    and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  residents  and  settlers  who 
have  been  brought  within  the  bounds  of  national-park  reserva- 
tions In  Alaska  In  the  past  have  been  persecuted  and  harassed 
by  Park  Service  officials  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  move 
out  of  such  boundaries:  Now.  therefore — 

^  Your  memorialist  strongly  urges  that  Admiralty  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  do  not  be  made  a  national-park  reservation  and 
that  there  be  no  other  national-park  reservations  made  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  proven  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory  and  the  United 
States. 
And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  tele- 
gram in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from  J.  W.  Stockton,  Rens- 
selaer, Ind.,  praying  for  reconsideration  of  the  loan  program 
in  the  interest  of  fanners,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram  In  the  nature 
of  a  petition  from  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Mine  Workers  Union, 
Local  No.  444.  praying  for  inclusion  of  the  W.  P.  A.  amend- 
ments in  a  pending  appropriation  measure,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

^  He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition  from  Iron  Workers  Local  No.  172,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  praying  for  inclusion  in  a  pending  appropriation  meas- 
ure of  a  prevailing  wage-scale  provision  for  workers  under 
the  W.  P.  A.,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PENSIONS   TO    DISABLED    WORLD    WAR    VETERANS 

Mr.  AUSTIN  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Vermont, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^Whereas  there  are  a  great  nxunber  of  World  War  veterans 
"throughout  the  coimtry  who  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
for  gainful  employment  through  various  causes  and  who  still 
are  ineligible  for  the  $30-per-month  non-service-connected  pen-, 
sioo  by  reason  of  the  stringent  regulations  covering  physical  exam- 
inations: Now,   therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  tl,^  Department  of  Vermont,  American  Legion,  in 
convention  assembled  this  29th  day  of  July  1939,  That  Congress 


and  the  Veterans'  Administration  bs  asked  to  liberalize  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pension  so  that  unemploy ability  where  it 
exists,  and  is  proven,  shall  be  a  first  cons"^-"-"*'""  «"  ♦>"»  adiudi- 
cation  of  such  claims,  and  be  It  fui  ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  ^n*  tojhe  Vermont 
delegation  In  Congress,  and  to  the 
Washington. 

ARTHini   M.   FIELDS,   JR. — POSTHTTMGlfe   COBOdSSION   TO    GRADUATE 


August  5 


Veterans'   Administration  In 


ICADEMY 

few  days  ago  the  Senate 


OF  THE   NAVAL 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  d 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Pres:  dent  to  issue  a  posthumous 
commission  to  a  graduate  of  th  Naval  Academy,  class  of 
1939,  who  died  at  the  Naval  Acad  ?my  Hospital  before  he  re- 
ceived his  commission.  I  have  rfeceivcd  from  the  father  of 
this  yoimg  man  a  letter  of  appreaation.  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.    3.  KLETNTTIT  RTTBBER  CO., 

New  York.  August  3,  1939. 
Senator  Davto  I.  Walsh, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  sending  to  me  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  which  is  recorded  your  presentation 
of  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  a  posthumous  com- 
mission of  ensign  to  my  son  Arthur.  Ir. 

I  noted  with  considerable  Interest  that  you  had  met  Arthur  at 
the  exercises  of  presentation  of  awads.  Although  you  had  but  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  boy,  when  compared  to  my  23  years 
with  him.  I  believe  that  you.  too.  cai  see,  as  I  do.  that  such  things 
do  not  "add  up."    Just  now  two  and  two  no  longer  add  up  to  four. 

You  are  right  when  you  state  ;hat  a  commission  Issued  to 
Arthur  wotildT>e  of  comfort  to  his  i  lother  and  myself.  In  that  he 
was  truly  a  Navy  man  and  throughoi  it  his  illness  could  see  nothing 
except  the  day  when  he  would  Join  his  ship  and  view  the  blue 
Pacific.  His  becoming  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  we 
know,  wovild  be  the  one  thing  he  w^uld  want,  and  which  wish  we 
desire  so  much  to  satisfy. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  as  does  his  4iother.  for  the  efforts  that  you 
have  put  forward  in  his  behalf. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  '  TIE  HOUSE 


3f  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
announced  that  the  House 


A.  M.  Fields. 


for  the  transfer  of  United 


A  message  from  the  House 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerkaj. 

had  severally  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  4108.  An  act  to  provide 
States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.  R.  6259.  An  act  for  the  relifcf  of  Jack  D.  Collins;  and 

H.  R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  reli  t  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senj.te  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6898) 
granting  pensions  and  increase  sf  pensions  to  certain  help- 
less and  dependent  children  of  v(  terans  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senaie  numbered  1  and  2  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5681)  to  authorize  thfe  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products 
of  the  fishing  industry,  and  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  i  umbered  3  and  4  to  the  bill, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  wi  ich  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  (hat  the  House  had  passed  a 
bill  (H.  R.  6379)  to  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  o  the  Interior  to  employ  en- 
gineers and  economists  for  consultation  purposes  on  impor- 
tant reclamation  work,"  approved  February  28.  1929  (45  Stat. 
1406) ,  in  which  it  requested  th(   concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOIN  f  RESOLTTTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annouiced  that  the  Speaker  has 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  folic  wing  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signe  i  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  E  ome  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  the  period  of  amc  rtization  of  home  loans  from 
15  to  25  years; 

S.  1617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouras; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n) ,  section  77,  of  the 


Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended, 
ferred  claims; 


;onceming  payment  of  pre- 
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H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 
Williams; 

H.  R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger; 

H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Malles,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James  McConnachie; 

H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T. 
Combs ; 

H.  R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith ; 

H.R. 3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  The 
Dalles  Oreg. ' 

H.  R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Fiske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
Stephenville  Hospital,  Stephenville,  Tex.; 

H.  R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co.; 

H.  R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.  R.  3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 

H.  R.  4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.  R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 

Press ' 

H.  R.  4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co.; 

H.R. 4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey,  John  J. 
Beatty,  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath,  Joseph  R.  Diiscoll,  Edward 
A.  Morash,  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz; 

H.  R.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald; 

H.R. 4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  RadcUffe; 

H.R. 4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  L/cete  * 

H.R. 4601.'  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 

H.  R.  4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 

H.R. 4616.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  M.  F.  Gubrud; 

H.R. 4725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  L.  RuU; 

H.R.  4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 

H.  R.  4831.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Menominee  General  Council,  mem- 
bers of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  official  dele- 
gates of  the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.R.  4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman; 

H.R. 4885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Harwood; 

H.R. 5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil; 

H.R. 5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 

H.R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 

H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.R. 5491.  An  act  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Dornsife; 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  V.  H.  Scheuring,  Elmer 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Fahey; 

H.R. 5607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Idaho; 

H.  R.  5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,- first  session,  sui  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  E. 
Sweinhart ; 

H.R. 5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 

H.R. 5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach.  New  Hanover  County; 


H.  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286,  approved 
June  18,  1934,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 
Mace  Engineering  Corporation"; 

H.R. 5894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett; 

H.R. 5895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry,  Sr.; 

H.R. 5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger.  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Grerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor; 

H.R. 5931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman; 

H.R. 5951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma 
J.  HaU; 

H.  R.  5953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 

H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and/or  completing  the 
construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
30,  1935; 

H.R. 6021.  An  act  to  repeal  the  minimum-price  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  old  post-office  building  and  site; 

H.  R.  6271.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  SUte  of  Washington,  and  the 
Greal  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge  or  two 
separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River  at  or  near  Kettle 
FaUs,  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden,  Essie  Burton,  Beatrice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb,  Addle 
Graham,  Annie  Grant,  Sallie  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett,  Josie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phillips,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Bur- 
rett,  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.R. 6441.  An  &ct  authorizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis, 
State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. Mo.; 

H.R. 6490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk,  and  G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursements,  Treasury  Department; 

H.R.  6491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 
Simeon  F.  Pelarca; 

H.R.  6492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Farm  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.; 

H.  R.  6662.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  tiie 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
or  nefiu-  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 

H.R. 6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  re- 
ceiver for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation; 
H.R.  6805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 
H.  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  coimty  of  Lu- 
zerne, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  Township, 
county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.  R.  6963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 
H.  R.  7049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Summers,  for- 
mer disbursing  clerk,  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7096.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a 
form  of  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

H.  R.  7262.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Prank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gorman,  and  Joseph  B.  Flem- 
ing, trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  tt 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  msdntain,  and  operate  a 

railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Ran- 
dolph, Mo.; 
H.  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 

No.  46,  approved  August  9,  1935,  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
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requesting   the   President  to   extend   to   the   International  | 
StaUstical  Institute  an  Invitation  to  hold  its  twenty-fourth 
session  in  the  United  SUtes  in  1939"; 

H.J. Res. 341.  Joint  resolution  to  dissolve  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building  Commission; 

S.  J.  Res.  16C.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance for  public  use  of  certain  highways  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BURKE,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6804)  for  the  relief  of  George 
E.  Miller,  reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1153)  thereon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  which  was  referred  the  biU  (H.  R.  5138)  to  make  unlaw- 
ful attempts  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard;  to  require  the  deportation  of 
certain  classes  of  aliens;  to  require  the  fingerprinting  of 
aUens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States:  and  for  other 
purposes,  reported  it  without  amendment  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1154)  thereon. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7293)  to 
amend  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
make  permissive  the  acquisition  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  land  or  interests  in  land  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
reported  it  without  amendment. 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4532)  to  make  effective  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Puerto  Rico  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
governing  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  reported  it  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  from  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7327)  for  the  relief 
of  the  Nevada  Silica  Sands.  Inc..  reported  it  without  amend- 
ment. 

VIOLATIONS  or  FREB  SPEECH  AND   RIGHTS  OF  LABOR — REPORTS  OF 

A  COMHITTEK 

Mr.  liA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the  log  Jam  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  which  always  occurs  at  the 
end  of  every  session,  two  reports  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  under  Senate 
Resolution  266  have  not  been  revised  in  page  form  and 
boimd.  One.  part  HI,  deals  with  the  labor  policies  of  em- 
ployers' associations,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; and  the  other,  part  TV,  Citizens'  Committees.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  reports  may  be  given  report 
nvunbers  by  title,  and.  when  they  are  finally  boimd.  that 
they  may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
adjournment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  granted. 

USE  or  REFRIGERATOR   CARS 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  Commerce  Committee  is  conducting  a  hearing 
on  a  very  important  bill  and  will  shortly  submit  a  report  on  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  as  soon  as  the  report  may  be  prepared.  I  may  file  it  and 
have  it,  together  with  a  short  statement  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
Itself,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Shipstkad  submitted  the  following  report  for  printing 

in  the  Record: 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  whom  was  referred  the  blU  (S.  2753)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  require  the  continuation 
of  the  present  practice  of  supplying  special  types  of  refrigerator  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats,  packing-house  products, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  dressed  poultry,  having  considered  the 
same,  recommend  Its  enactment. 
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The  bill.  S.  2753,  represents  a 
method  of  meeting  a  serious 
shippers  of  the  farm  products  above 
Ever  since  the  movement  of  said  " 
the  shippers  thereof  have  supplied 
refrigerator  cars,  specially  designed 
ucts   by   private   refrigerator-car 
these  cars  from  the  private  car 

S.  2753  provides  as  follows: 
"A   bill    to    amend    part    I    of    the 
amended,    with    respect    to    th« 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
state  commerce  of  fresh  meats, 
products  (including  butter,  eggs, 
have  the  right  to  supply  themsel 
refrigerator  cars  as  they  deem  efflc 
portatlon   of   such    products:    and 
common  carrier  to  refuse  to  accej^ 
in  interstate  commerce  of  such 
ucts.  or  dairy  products  (including 
poultry)  .• " 

A  ruling  of  the  American 
to  be  a  combination  of  practically 
September  1,  1939,  suddenly  and 
pendent  packers,  cooperatives,  and 
right  they  have  always  exercised 
frigerator  cars  for  their  traffic.    Bui 
unaffected  the  large  packers  In  the 
special  refrigerator  cars  without  any 

These    large    packers   will    continue 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  dressed  poultry 
products  in  their  fine  special  cars 
cooperatives,    small    packers,    and 
ruling  will  be  thrown  back  upon 
before  been  compelled  to  use. 

The  railroad  refrigerator  cars 
special   refrigerator  cars  are   inefflc: 
these    perishable    farm    products 
shippers    and    cooperatives    will 
against. 

The  position  of  the  railroad 
law  they  have  the  right  to  furnish 
they  do  not  have  the  special  kind 
these  perishable  farm  products  to 
fore,  they  propose  to  permit  the  " 
special  cars,  several  thousand  of 
now  use. 

In  other  words,  this  discrimlna 
the  competitors  of  the  large  packer^ 
small  packers,  and  dairy -product 

S.   2753   does   not   change   preserit 
merely  to  continue  an  operation  ol 
times  in  the  past,  and  which  this 
trarlly  and  suddenly  changing.     S 
farm  products,  large  and  small, 
the   special   refrigerator  cars 
farm  products. 

The  subcommittee  of  the 
recommends  the  enactment  of  S.  2' 
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s4und  and  carefully  considered 

that  now  confronts  the 

described. 

firm  products  by  railroad  began, 

tpemsclves  with  suitable  special 

constructed  for  these  prod- 

s.     The  shippers  obtain 

owning  them. 


coi  apanles. 
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53. 

HxNRiK  SHIPSTEAD.  Chairman. 

Homer  T.  Bomi. 

Tom  Stxwabt. 

Mr.    SmpsTEAD   submitted   the    following    statement    for 

himself: 

The  above  report  Is  signed  by  )  11  the  members  of  the  subcom 
mlttee  who  conducted  hearings.    |t  Is  a  unanimous  report  of  this 
committee. 
The  hearings  conducted   by  tt^  subcommittee  on  this  Senate 

made  by  the  committee.    These 
of  the  Senate  and  will  show  that 


bill  2753  are  the  basis  of  the  repor 
hearings  are  available  to  Members 

large  shippers  for  farm  cooperatives,  small  and  Independent  meat 

the  order  agreed  to  by  the  Asso- 

)rder,  unless  rescinded,  will  take 

The  effect  of  It  will  be  that 


packers,  object  very  strenuously  ta 

elated  Railway  Executives.     This 

effect  September  1  this  year,  193* 

small  packers  and  cooperative  shi  )pers  who  have  had  the  kind  of 


refrigerator  cars  that  they  want 
the  dairy  and  poultry  trade  will  b< 
pany.  the  General  American  Co. 
It   appears   that   the   so-called 
these  cars  to  meet  a  special  trad( 
service  according  to  the  shlpperg 
company  has  given  them  cleaner 


mitted  to  use  their  own  cars, 
cars  to  the  General  American  Car 
the  agreement  of  the  Associated 


Interstate   Commerce    Act,    as 
use    of    refrigerator    cars 
(11)  of  section  1  of  part  I 
Amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
sentence:  'Shippers  In  Inter- 
pa^klng-house  products,  or  dairy 
and  dressed  poultry)  shall 
with  such  safe  and  adequate 
ent  and  proper  for  the  trans- 
It   shall   be   tmlawful  for   any 
such  cars  for   transportation 
fr^h  meats,  packlng-hotise  prod- 
qutter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  dressed 

Associat^ion  of  Railroads,  which  claims 

,11  flrat-class  railroads,  effective 

arl^i trarlly  will  deprive  small  Inde- 

ippcrs  of  dairy  products  of  the 

selecting  suitable  sp>ecial  re- 

sald  arbitrary  ruling  will  leave 

and  undisturbed  use  of  their 

Interference  whatever. 

to   ship   large   quantities   of 

fresh  meat,  and  packing-house 

In  direct  competition  with  the 

( lalry   shippers,   who   under  the 

irferlor  cars  that  they  have  never 

triat  will  be  substituted  for  the 
ent  and  wholly  unsuitable  for 
The    small    packers    and    dairy 

tius    be    serlotisly    dlscrlmmated 

assodlatlon  Is  that  under  the  present 
;ars.  They  admit,  however,  that 
of  refrigerator  cars  required  by 
serve  aU  shippers  alike.  There- 
packers  to  continue  to  use  the 
Lhem,  that  these  large  packers 


tory 


rule  is  directed  only  against 
namely,  the  farm  cooperatives, 
I  ihlppers. 

practices,  but   Its  purpose   la 

equality  that  has  existed  at  all 

combination  of  railroads  Is  arbl- 

2753  puts  all  shippers  of  these 

udder  the  same  rule  for  obtaining 

demanded  by  these  very  perishable 

Cominlttee  on  Interstate  Commerce 


ind  that  are  built  especially  for 
taken  over  by  a  competing  com- 


JJorth  American  Co.  have  built 
They  have  rendered  a  special 
The  shippers  claim  that  this 

cars  for  dairy  products  and  for 


the   shipment   of   eggs,   and   because   of   their   heavier   Insulation 
they  have  saved  them  a  great  d^al  of  money  on  icing  cost  and 
packing  cost. 
The   large  packers  like   Armoui'.   Cudahy,   and   others   are   per- 


Ihe  Swift  Packing  Co.  sold  their 
Co.  which  Is  now  expected  under 
Railroads  to  take  over  the  cars 


that  have  been  used  by  the  c<  operatives  and  smaller  packers. 
These  people  wlU  then  not  con:lnue  to  enjoy  these  cars  built 
especially  for  them  and  which  l>ave  been  found  so  satisfactory. 
and  they  claim  that  under  thisirule  they  will  have  to  take  the 
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"nin  of  mine"  of  cars  which  had  proven  so  tmsatlsfactory  to  them 
In  the  past. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  It  is  stated  that  Swift  &  Co.  are 
large  stockholders  in  the  General  American  Co.  that  are  to  take 
over  the  cars  of  the  North  American  Co.  These  Independents  and 
cooperative  shippers  wUl  then  be  compelled  to  hire  cars  from  a 
company  In  which  one  of  their  chief  competitors  Is  a  heavy 
stockholder.  _.  . 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Oormley  before  the  committee  and  speak- 
ing for  the  Associated  Railroads — said  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done  and  what  was  Intended  to  be  done— answered  ques- 
tions asked  him,  as  follows,  hereafter^ 

"Senator  Shipstbad.  You  claim  that  these  companies  that  these 
people  talk  about  got  their  business  not  because  they  are  able  to 
save  money  by  it,  or  because  they  furnish  them  better  cars, 
but  because  they  have  better  solicitors;  and  you  want  to  stop  that 

■olicltation?  „       .         ™^     ,T  _*w 

"Mr  GoRMLET.  That  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Senator.  The  North 
American  Car  Co.  dealt  with  all  these  people  through  the  years. 
They  had  no  railroad  contracts;  they  had  no  other  means  of  using 
their  cars,  and  on  account  of  the  relationship  they  established 
through  these  years,  by  the  money  that  the  shippers  made  from 
the  use  of  these  cars,  naturally  they  still  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
that  company.  We  would  not  object  to  that.  But  when,  since  this 
decision  of  the  Commission,  they  still  persist  In  going  out  and. 
through  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  methods,  upsetting  a  contract 
that  another  car  line  has  with  a  shipper  who  Is  entirely  satisfied, 
but  for  some  other  reason  wants  to  change  to  Eom.ethlng  else,  that 
has  an  upsetting  Influence  and  it  must  be  eliminated. 

"Scna'.or  Skipstead.  How  long  has  It  been  since  these  various 
practices  were  stopped? 

"Mr.  GoRMLBY.  In  1935.  by  the  Issuance  of  that  order. 
"Senator  Shipstead.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  Intend 
to  btiy  some  of  these  private  companies? 

"Mr    GoKMLET.  Yes;  negotiations  are  under  way. 
"Senator  Shopstkad.  The  railroad  association? 
"Mr.  GoBMunr.  No;   not  the  association,  but   the  railroad-con- 
trolled car  lines  and  other  lines  that  have  contracts  with  railroads. 
"Senator  Shii*stead.  What  lines  are  they? 

"Mr.  GoRMLET.  The  Pftc'.ftc  Prult  E^xpress,  the  Fru!t  Growers  Ex- 
press, the  General  American — I  have  not  a  list  of  them  here. 
•Senator  Shtpste.\d.  They  have  contracts? 
"Mr.  GoHMLET    Yes 

"Senator  Shipstead.  And  negotiations  have  been  going  on? 
"Mr.   GoRMLET.  Yes.     They   do   not   propose   to    buy    those   cars 
that  are  strictly  in  the  meat-packing  business.     They  have  asked 
tliat  we  take  the  whole  thing  over. 
"Senator  Shipstead.  The  car  lines? 
"Mr.  GoRMLET.  Yes. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  The  car  lines  have  asked  you  to  take  them 
over? 

"Mr.  GoRMLET.  This  particular  North  American  Car  Co.  So  that 
Is  what  we  are  going  to  do— take  all  of  their  cars. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Has  the  North  American  Co.  asked  you  to 
buy  them? 

"Mr.  GoRMLEY.  No;  but  we  told  them  we  would. 
"Senator  Shipstead    Were  they  willing  to  sell? 
"Mr.  GoRMLET.  Well.  I  dont  know  how  willing  they  were.     They 
need  not  have  been  in  that  position  if  they  had  not  persisted  in 
doing  the  things  we  asked  them  not  to  do. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Under  this  ruling  can  they  continue  to 
operate  without  selling? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  No.    They  can  as  to  certato  of  their  cars. 
"Senator  Shipstead    Not  their  own? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes:  certain  of  their  own  that  are  assigned  to 
meat-packing  companlee.  But  they  wanted  us  to  take  those  with 
the  others.  We  are  going  to  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  them.  A  lot 
of  this  investment  was  made  after  1927  when  they  were  notified, 
and  also  all  the  financial  houses  were  notified  that  some  way  wa» 
eolng  to  be  found  to  stop  this  practice. 

"Senator   Shipstead.   Who   owns   the   North   American?     Is   It   a 
•tock  company? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  I  assume  so. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Who  owns  the  General  American? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  The  General  American  Car  Co. 
"Senator  Shipstead.  Who  are  the   owners? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  All  the  stockholders. 
"Senator  Shipstead.  Do  you  know  who  they  are? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  Oh,  no.  .  .   *     ^  ^ 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Is  it  only  one  company  that  you  intend  to 
buy  or  that  you  have  to  buy? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  No.  The  North  American  and  the  Dairy  Shippers 
Dispatch.     Those  are  the  principal  ones. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Have  you  told  them  you  would  buy  them 
also? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes.  ^      ^^.        ,  _ 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Do  they  have  to  sell,  under  this  nue.  or  go 

out  of  business?  ,     ^         ^     ^        ,,t 

"Mr   Gormley.  That  is  what  they  pretty  nearly  have  to  do.    We 

win  continue  the  use  of  those  cars.    The  Dairy  Shippers  Dispatch 

cars  are  very  old  cars.  ,  ^  ., 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Will  the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
have  a  subsidiary  to  take  them  over? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  All  we  do  is  to  act  as  the  mtermedlary  in  han- 
dling It  for  the  car  lines  that  take  them  over. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  You  want  other  car  lines  to  take  them  over? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  Tes;  railroad-controlled  car  lines. 
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"Senator  Shipstead.  Tou  make  this  rule  that  they  eaxmot  con- 
tinue in  business  so  they  will  have  to  seU? 
"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Who  negotiated  this  arrangement  for  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads?  Did  they  have  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Oh,  yes.     It  was  considered  by  the  board. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Was  there  a  record  made? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  A  record  was  made  of  that  meeting? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes. 

"Senator  Shipfte«.d.  May  we  have  a  copy  of  that  record? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  Was  It  part  of  the  understanding  that  all 
the  railroads  would  have  to  agree  on  this?  They  all  agreed  on  this, 
did  they?  | 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes,  sir.  I 

"Senator  Shipstead.  It  Is  the  action  of  the  association? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes.     We  have  no  dissenting  opinions  about  It. 

"Senator  Shipstead.  You  have  the  authority  from  the  association? 

"Mr.  Gormley.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  right. 

You  will  notice  in  his  testimony  that  he  says  that  the  Nwth 
American  Co.  that  has  furnished  these  cars  to  the  cooperatives  and 
Irdependent  packers  must,  under  the  rule  Issued  by  the  Associated 
Railroads  and  going  into  effect  September  1,  sell  to  a  competitor 
company  and  go  cut  of  business.  This  looks  very  much  like  coercion 
and  blackjacking  of  a  company  that  has  rendered  service  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Its  customers.  I  believe  this  transaction  wUl  wanant 
a  further  investigation  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  far  such 
transactions  trespass  upon  the  antitrust  law  and  the  unfair  trade 
practices  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  might  weU  go  to  the  depths  of  this 
transaction  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  concerted  action  of  the 
Associated  Railroads  In  this  case  constitutes  a  conspiracy  to  pro- 
hibit competition  am.ong  shippers  and  car  companies  furnishing 
them  service  and  to  destroy  a  company  In  its  right  to  do  buslnes.^ 
and  Injure  shippers  who  have  benefited  by  extraordinary  efficient 
service  rendered  by  such  company. 

I  regret  this  matter  came  to  the  Congress  too  late  in  the  session 
to  pass  remedial  legislation. 

Henkik  Shipstkad. 

enrolled  bills  and  joint  BESOLUnONS  PRESENTED 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (for  Mrs.  Caraway)  ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  committee  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 

On  August  4,  1939: 
S.  2.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  park  and  recreational  site  and  other 
public  purpKises; 
S.821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L.  Kee; 
S.  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nadine  Sanders; 
S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved 
June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938"; 
S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  H.  Rosa; 
S.  1899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General; 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2133.  An  act  authorizing  the  convejrance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  P.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge; 

S.2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John 
Ullmann,  Jr.; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  in  cer- 
tain cases; 

S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic 
I  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad; 
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8.2893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  local  delivery  rate  on 
certain  first -class  mail  matter; 

S.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  an  international  exhibition  of  polar  exploration, 
which  will  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940;  and  author- 
izing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  par- 
ticipation; and 

S.  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts   or 

agreements  between  or  among  the  States  bordering  on  the 

Atlantic   Ocean  with   respect   to  fishing   in   the   territorial 

•.waters  and  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 

which  such  States  border,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  5.  1939: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  the  period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from 

15  to  25  years; 

S.  1617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Nicholas  Chicouras; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n),  section  77,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  concerning  payment  of  pre- 
ferred claims; 

S.  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance for  public  use  of  certain  highways  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park;   and 

S.J. Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States. 

BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLtmON  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Introduced,  read  the 
first  time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
S.  2967.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BARKLEY  (for  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  2968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
-amended;  and 

S.  2969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louise  Thome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration. 

By  Mr.  GIBSON:  " 

8.2970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linn  D.  Taylor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

8.2971.  A  bill  authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agree- 
ment of  February  25,  1896.  raUfied  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  and  reopening  such  lands  to  mineral  entry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LODGE: 
S.  2972.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  15  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
--of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

(Mr.  CoNNALLY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sheppard)  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  2973,  which  was  passed,  and  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  2974.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  the  improvement  of 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 
By  Mr.  NYE: 
S.  J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRtTPTCY  STATUTES 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate entered  an  order  for  the  printing  of  10.000  additional 
copies  of  the  report  on  Calendar  No.  1092,  Senate  bill  1935. 
I  ask  that  that  order  made  yesterday  at  my  request  be 
rescinded. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Without    objection,    it    is   so 

ordered. 

ACCBFTANCl     ADDRESS     BY    VICE     PRESIDENT     GARNER     AT     PHILA- 
DELPHIA, JXTNE  27.  1936 

[Mr.  GuTTEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech  of  acceptance 


delivered  by  Hon.  John  Nance  G.^rner.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  Franklin  Fiell.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
27,  1936;  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

DIGEST  OF  LEGISLATION.  SEVENTY-SttTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  digest  of  legislktion  enacted  by  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con  ;ress  and  data  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

IITEREST   PASSED   BY   SEVENTY- 
P  [RST     SESSION 


GENERAL   LEGISLATION   OF   PUBLIC 
SIXTH     congress, 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtal^ied 
In  the  Appendix  a  list  of  laws 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first 
the  Appendix.] 


leave  to  have  printed 

c|f  public  interest  passed  by 

session,  which  appears  in 


RAILROAD  LEGISLATION — ADDRESf 

[Mr.  Truman  asked  and  obta 
in  the  Record  a  recent  addres; 
the  subject  of  railroad  legislatipn 
Appendix.] 


BY     senator     wheeler 

jned  leave  to  have  printed 

by  Senator  Wheeler  on 

which  appears  in  the 


MEE  riNG 


SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  PEPPER  AT 

UNION,    THE   HAfcUE 

[Mr.  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained 
in  the  Record  a  speech  deliverei  I 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


OF  interparliamentary 

1938 

leave  to  have  printed 

by  Senator  Pepper  before 

'the  Hague,  in  1938;   which 


ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     DAVIS 

[Mr.   Davis   asked    and 
in  the  Record  a  speech  deliverei 
tist  Church,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


;:n 


LOS    ANGELES,     CALIF. 

obtaiiled    leave    to    have    printed 

by  him  at  the  First  Bap- 

,  on  August  22,  1926,  which 


THE    SOUTH ECONOMIi 

[Mr.  Bailey   asked  and  obta 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  President 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
subject  The  South  as  Econom^ 
with  additional  data  by  way  of 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 


the    PROGRESSIVE    DESTRUCTION 

[Mr.  Bailey  asked  and 
in    the    Record    an    editorial 
(N.  C.)  Observer  of  June  8,  1939, 
sive  Destruction  of  the  South's 
the  Appendix.] 


important 


SHIFTS      IN      constitutional      DOCTRINES 
DELIVERED    BY    FRI NK    J.    HOGAN 


in  Constitutional  Doctrines," 


[Mr.  Austin  asked  and  obtaii  ed  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  deliverei  by  Frank  J.  Hogan,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Assc  elation,  at  the  association's 
sixty-second  annual  meeting.  Sj.n  Francisco.  Calif..  July  10. 
1939,  entitled  "Important  Shifts 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix. 

THE  federal   government's  ENCR(  ACHMENT  UPON  THE  STATES — 
ADDRESS   BY   CONSU  ELO  NORTHROP 

[Mr.  Austin  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
ment's  Encroachment  Upon  the 
Northrop  on  July  20,  1939.  at  a  Conference  at  Hanover.  N.  H., 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Braman  Fund  Committee  for 
Defense  of  the  Constitution,  whi:h  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

modernization  of  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT — ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  H. 


PROBLEM    NO.     1 

ned  leave   to  have   printed 

Graham,  of  the  Uni- 

address  by  himself,  on  the 

Problem   No.    1.   together 

supporting  statements,  which 


OF    THE    SOUTH'S    ECONOMY 

obta  ned   leave   to  have   printed 

ijublished    in    the    Charlotte 

on  the  subject  The  Progres- 

Economy,  which  appears  in 


-ADDRESS 


subject  The  Federal  Govern- 
Btates,  delivered  by  Consuelo 


PEDER2  EN 


ar  d 


wth 


[Mr.    La  Follette    asked 
printed  in  the  Record  certain 
George  H.  Pedersen  dealing 
ernization    of   railroad   equlprnjent, 
Appendix.  ] 

discharge    of    18-MONTHS' 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtkined 

in  the  Record  an  editorial  front 

gvist  1,  1939,  relative  to  the 

employees  who  have  had  18  months 

In  the  Appendix.] 


obtained    leave    to    have 

excerpts  from  an  article  by 

the  subject  of  the  mod- 

,   which   appears   in   the 


sEi  vice 


disc  harge 


W.     p.     A.     EMPLOYEES 

leave  to  have  printed 

the  New  York  Post  of  Au- 

from  W.  P.  A.  rolls  of 

service,  which  appears 
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food    STAMP    ACTIVITIES    OF    SURPLUS   COMMODITIES    CORPORATION 

[Mr.  Schwellenbach  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
(WEish.)  Post-Intelligencer  relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  food-stamp  activities  of  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration, which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TRANSPORTATION      FACILITIES      IN      THE      NORTHWEST EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

[Mr.  Schwellenbach  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  on  the  subject  Transportation  Facilities 
in  the  Northwest,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

national    HEALTH    BILL.    ADMISSION    OF    REFUGEE    CHILDREN.    IM- 
MIGRATION,   ANNIVERSARY    OF    DEATH    OF    JUSTICE    CARDOZO 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  speeches  and  articles  on  problems  affecting 
the  national  health,  admission  of  German  refugee  children, 
immigration,  and  an  address  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix,] 

PROPOSAL   FOR   INVESTIGATION   OF   CERTAIN   IRRIGATION    PROJECTS 

IN    NEBRASKA 

[Mr.  Schwellenbach  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
World-Herald  of  Omaha  (Nebr.)  August  3,  1939,  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  by  Senator  Bridges  for  investigation  of  Ne- 
braska irrigation  projects,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

purchase  by  reconstruction  finance  corporation  of  RAILROAD 

OELIGATIONS 

Mr.  TRL^MAN.  Mr.  President,  day  before  yesterday  I 
introduced  by  request  Senate  bill  No.  2956.  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
puipwse  of  this  measure  is  to  authorize  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  purchase  the  obligations  of  railroads 
or  to  make  loans  to  railroads  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase such  obligations. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  one-third  of  the  mile- 
age of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  is  in  bankruptcy 
or  receivership.  The  obligations  of  another  third  of  the 
railroads,  which  comprise  many  roads  of  Importance  and 
undoubted  stability,  are  selling  at  large  discoimts  from  face 
value,  in  some  cases  at  20.  30.  and  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  roads  in  this  latter  group  are  having  difficulty  meeting 
their  fixed  charges. 

For  various  reasons  which  I  need  not  elaborate  at  the 
moment,  no  major  road  has  been  reorganized  successfully 
in  the  last  10  years.  Undoubtedly  influenced  by  this  fact, 
this  Congress  has  passed  the  so-called  Chandler  bill, 
whose  purpose  is  to  permit  certain  roads  to  work  out  com- 
positions with  their  creditors  for  the  postponement  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  maturities,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  under 
this  bill  these  roads  will  get  permanent  relief,  since  under 
the  bill  it  is  unlikely  that  there  can  be  effected  any  sub- 
stantial shrinking  of  the  debt  structures.  S.  2956  provides 
a  definite  method  for  reducing  the  debt  structure  of  a 
railroad. 

This  is  a  "request  bill."  I  have  introduced  it  during  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  in  order  that  it  may  have 
study  and  discussion  during  the  recess.  Legislation  of  this 
character  must  be  so  safeguarded  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  through  its  opera- 
tion. Likewise,  railroad  investors  must  be  safeguarded 
against  any  speculative  practices  which  will  prevent  them 
from  securing  a  full  measure  of  the  benefits  contemplated 
by  such  an  act. 

Mr.  President,  a  vast  amount  of  railroad  bonds  have  been 
purchased  by  thrifty  American  citizens  as  an  investment 
for  their  savings.  Many  of  these  people  are  not  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  of  corporate  finance.  These  investors 
have  already  been  subjected  to  severe  losses  because  so 
many  railroads  have  been  unable  to  pay  interest  on  their 
debts  and  have  had  to  resort  to  the  courts.  Others  are 
faced  with  similar  losses.  We  must,  therefore,  so  safeguard 
legislation  of  this  character  that  the  undoubted  benefits 


which  will  flow  from  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  will 
accrue  to  the  small  investor  as  well  as  to  the  large  institu- 
tional holder  of  railroad  securities.  If  this  request  measure, 
S.  2956,  does  not  meet  these  essential  requirements,  it 
should  be  amended  so  that  it  will. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  familiar  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  railroad  problem,  including  some  high  Gov- 
ernmental officials,  have  advocated  legislation  of  this 
character.  Among  these  is  National  Conference  of  Inves- 
tors, a  Nation-wide  organization  of  many  thousands  of 
railroad  investors.  This  organization  has  submitted  to  me 
a  memorandum  regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  legis- 
lation of  this  character,  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  so  that 
Senators  may  have  opportunity  to  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration  during  our  recess. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  for  his  encouragement,  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  investigated  the  subject  of  incen- 
tive taxation,  agreed  on  only  one  principle,  among  the  two  or 
three  presented,  and  that  was  the  precise  principle  for  the 
painless  reorganization  of  the  railroad  debt  structure  to  which 
the  Senator  addressed  himself.  I  am  glad  he  offered  his  bill. 
I  think  it  is  as  sound  as  a  nut. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  think  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  carefully  studied  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
flaws  in  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  of  the  memorandum  to  which  I  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJsrr.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Augtkat  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Haret  S.  Trttman,  | 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C.  \ 

Dear  Sir:  This  organization,  through  Its  national  board  of  direc- 
tors and  with  the  approval  of  Its  State  units,  has  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  authorize  the  B.  P.  C.  to  purchase 
railroad  obligations  or  make  loans  to  railroads  so  that  the  railroads 
themselves  may  buy  In  such  bonds.  Senate  bUl  2956,  which  yester- 
day you  Introduced  at  request,  carries  this  authority  to  the  R.  F.  O. 

NZCEssrrr  for  proposed  legislation 

A  major  problem  of  many  railroads  Is  their  Inability  to  service 
their  debts  with  current  low  earnings.  In  the  case  of  many  carriers 
interest  pajrmentfi  are  being  paid  In  part  from  stirpluses  wlilch  aro 
rapidly  vanishing. 

Unless  their  earnings  Increase,  a  number  of  important  railroads 
may  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  reorganization. 

As  a  consequence,  the  bonds  of  these  border-line  railroads  are 
selling  at  depressed  prices.  These  market  prices  not  only  reflect  the 
low  current  earnings  of  the  railroads  but  the  possibility  of  tjank- 
ruptcy.  For  example,  the  5-perccnt  bonds  of  an  important  raUroad 
are  currently  selling  at  30  cents  on  each  dollar  of  their  face  value, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  road,  during  the  past  5  years,  earned  on 
the  average  more  than  80  percent  of  Its  fixed  charges  and  at  the 
present  time  Is  earning  them  In  full.  That  Is  to  say,  of  the  $50 
which  the  subject  railroad  is  obligated  to  pay  as  Interest  on  each 
$1,000  of  Its  outstanding  bonds,  It  earned  over  $40  (on  the  average 
during  the  past  5  years ) .  If  that  road  could  borrow  funds  from  the 
R.  P.  C.  at,  say,  3  percent,  with  which  to  purchase  a  substantial 
amount  of  Its  bonds  at  an  average  price  of  $50  (and  pledge  the  bonds 
BO  purchased  as  collateral  for  the  loan),  the  R.  P.  C.  wotild  hold 
$2,000  of  such  bonds  for  each  $1,000  It  loaned.  On  the  basis  of  the 
last  5  years'  earnings,  it  would  have  earned  $80  with  which  to  pay 
the  $30  annual  Interest  due  to  the  R.  P.  C.  on  the  $1.0(X)  which  was 
borrowed  to  purchase  $2,000  face  value  of  bonds  mentioned  above. 

This  Is  two  and  two-thirds  times  Interest  requirements  and  con- 
stitutes an  exceedingly  sound  loan  for  the  R.  F.  O. 

E£SXn.TS  IF  S.  2eS6  IS  ZKACTED 

Several  results  In  the  public  interest  wotild  be  achieved: 

1.  The  road  would  escape  bankruptcy. 

2.  Those  of  its  bondholders  who  sold  their  bonds  will  receive  a 
better  market  price  than  they  would  obtain  oth?rwise.  and  would 
seU  their  bonds  at  a  price  that  more  nearly  approximates  their  true 
value, 

3.  Those  holders  who  did  not  sell  would  have  greater  assurance  of 
receiving  their  future  Interest,  as  ths  total  interest  payment  of  the 
railroad  would  be  reduced. 

4.  Because  the  annual  Interest  requirement  of  the  railroad  would 
be  reduced,  it  would  have  larger  funds  avaUable  for  maintenance 
and  capital  Improvements,  with  restiltlng  Increases  In  employment. 

RTVEircn    ACT    COmTMPLATES    THIS    LEGISLATION 

Legislation  which  will  permit  transactions  of  this  character  was 
cont€mplated  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  which  exempts  from 
taxation  book  profits  accruing  therefrom. 

Many  raUroads  could  Improve  their  financial  positions  through 
the  loan  operations  contemplated  by  8.  2956.    To  give  a  concrete 
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Illustration,  we  cite  the  case  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  an  outstand- 
ing and  well-managed  railroad,  as  presented  In  the  June  22  Issue 
of  Standard  Statistics: 

"THEORETICAL    OPERATIONS 

"If  R.  P.  C.  funds  were  made  available  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  at 
8  percent  for  this  purpose,  for  example,  that  road  might  well  be 
Bb'e  to  get  m  half  of  the  $103,777,500  mortgage  bonds  outstanding 
In  the  hands  of  the  public  at  an  average  price  of  50  or  less.  Its 
total  bend  Interest  would  thereby  be  reduced  by  »2,447.957  annu- 
ally offset  In  part  by  $770,829  inlciest  on  the  $25,694,325  R.  F.  C. 
loan  that  would  be  needed  to  finance  the  operation,  or  a  net  annual 
^saving  of  $1,677,128.  ^  ^„  ^„„  ^^_    ^ 

"Total  fixed  charges  would  thus  be  reduced  from  $7,428,554  to 
♦5  751,426.  Charges  were  actually  covered  an  average  of  084  time 
over  the  past  5  years;  on  the  Indicated  reduced  basis  they  would 
have  been  covered  an  average  of  1.10  times.  Applying  the  same 
formula  to  the  Katy.  the  5-year  average  of  fixed-charge  coverage 
of  0.66  time  would  be  raised  to  0.94  time. 

"Other  roads  that  might  adopt  such  a  method  of  reducing  charges 
Include  the  Lackawanna,  Illinois  Central.  Southern  Pacific.  South- 
ern Railway.  Nickel  Plate.  New  York  Central,  and  Pittsburgh  & 
Weet  Virginia.  Institutions  would  be  provided  with  a  market  In 
which  to  reduce  their  holdings  of  speculative  rail  bonds.  Investors 
who  elected  to  retain  their  holdings,  as  well  as  stockholders,  would 
benefit  Irom  the  reduction  In  fixed  charges. 

"In  a  word,  this  Is  the  one  legislative  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide a  jjartlal  immediate  solution  to  the  railroad  problem.  Agi- 
tation in  its  behalf  is  coming  so  late  in  the  legislative  session, 
however,  that  the  chances  of  adoption  are  narrow  imless  Investors 
can  be  stirred  from  their  normal  lethargy  and  give  it  more  than 
passive  supjHjrt." 

We  submit  that  S.  2956  Is  in  the  public  Interest;  that  It  provides 
ample  safeguards  to  the  Government  and  to  investors;  and  that 
its  enactment  will  be  beneficial  to  railroads  which  avail  themselves 
of  Its  provisions,  to  their  Investors,  their  employees,  and  patrons, 
and.  by  releasing  funds  for  investmeat,  will  contribute  to  national 
recovery . 

Tours  truly. 

National  Contehence  ot  Investors, 
By  RoBT.  E.  Smith,  Chairman. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOTTSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  2046.  An  act  to  change  the  designations  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  Port  McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land: 

0^2745.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and 
control  the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  dis- 
eases: 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April 
23.  1924:  and 

S.  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  Healing 
Art  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1929. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  at- 
torney's fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

I^R.  5734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  World  War  sailors  and 
martnes  who  were  discharged  from  the  United  States  Navy 
or  United  States  Marine  Corps  because  of  minority  or  mis- 
representation of  age:  and 

H.  R.  6424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  mails  on  motor-vehicle  routes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  33),  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  a  Joint  committee  consisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  five  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  and  the 
President    of    the    Senate,   respectively,    which    Is   empowered   to 


arrange  nents 


make   plans    and   suitable 
exercises,  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
memoratlon  of  the  one  hundred 
commencement  of  the  first  session 
United  States,  held  at  the  city  of 
day  of  February  1790. 


ENROLLED  BH-LS  AND  JOIN  I  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  annoui  ced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  th9  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 


August  5 


for    fitting    and    proper 

day  of  February  1940,  in  com- 

4nd  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

New  York  on  Monday,  the  1st 


by  the  Vice  President: 

of  the  Epes  Transportation 


demonstration  projects,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  United 


£h   the   Benjamin   Harrison 


resolution,  and  they  were  signed 
S.  1042.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Corporation; 
S.  1815.  An  act  for  the  relief  ( f  Evelyn  Mary  Locke; 
H. R.  139.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of  com- 
puting aimuities; 

H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams; 

H.  R.  3959.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dispose  of  recreational 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4108.  An  act  to  provide 
States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.  R.  4872.  An  act  to  establls 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  or  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  menory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  U  lited  States ; 

H.R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker; 
H.  R.  5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilitiei  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  pr(  viding  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increasi  ig  its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanic  shipping; 

H.R. 5333.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employ  ees  for  the  period  July  1, 1917, 
to  June  30,  1924; 

H.  R.  5835.  An  act  to  autho:  ize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  re'  aticnship  between  the  Ameri- 
can republics; 

H.  R.  6037.  An  act  to  amend  section  194  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and   imend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States",  approved  Marcl  4, 1909  ^35  Stat.  L.  1088) ; 
H.R. 6259.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Jack  D.  Collins; 
H.R. 6808.  An  act  for  the  relet  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck; 
H.  R.  6898.  An  act  granting  tensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  helpless  and  dfpendent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  7132.  An  act  to  amen^  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Fl^r  Land  &  Improvement  Co., 
approved  May  21,  1934;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship. 

HOUSE    BILLl    REFERRED 

seve  ally  read  twice  by  their  titles 


The  following  bills  were 
and  referred  as  indicated  beloiv 

H.  R.  5734.  An  act  for  the  re 
marines  who  were  discharged 
or  United  States  Marine  Corp! 
representation  of  age:  to  the 

H.R. 6424.  An  act  to  provide 
distribution  of  mails  on  motoi 
mittee  on  Pest  Offices  and  Pes; 

H.  R.  6379.  An  act  to  amenc 
"An  act  authorizing  the 
engineers  and  economists  for 
portant  reclamation  work," 
Stat.     1406);     to     the 
Reclamation. 


Secre  ary 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECUR  TY  ACT CONFERENCE  REPORT 


on 


Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President, 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  I  submit 
bill  6635,  proposing  amendments 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 


ief  of  World  War  sailors  and 
rom  the  United  States  Navy 
because  of  minority  or  mis- 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
for  the  transportation  and 
vehicle  routes;  to  the  Com- 
Roads. 

section  1  of  an  act  entitled 

of  the  Interior  to  employ 

consultation  purposes  on  im- 

aijprcved  February  28,  1929  (45 

on     Irrigation     and 


Com  tnittee 


Tie 


behalf  of  the  Finance  Com- 
a  conference  report  on  House 
to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
report  will  be  read. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
66351  to  amend  the  Social  Sectorlty  Act,  and  for  other  pvirposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments  numbered  1.  3.  4. 
22,  23.  57,  58.  69,  70,  103,  104,  117,  118,  163,  164.  166.  168,  169,  176, 
177.  and  182. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  6.  7,  8,  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  14.  15.  16,  17,  18. 
19,  20.  21,  24.  25.  26,  27,  28,  29.  30.  31.  32.  33,  34,  35.  36,  37.  38.  39, 
41.  42.  43.  44,  45.  46,  47,  48.  49.  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  59,  60,  62, 
63,  64,  65,  66.  71,  72,  73.  74.  76,  77,  78,  80,  81,  84,  85.  86.  87,  88,  89. 
90,  91.  92.  94.  95,  96,  97.  98.  99.  100,  101,  102,  105.  106.  108.  109.  110. 
111.  112,  113,  114.  115,  116.  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127, 
128  129,  130,  181,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136.  137.  138.  139.  140,  141,  142, 
143  144,  145.  146,  147.  148.  149.  150.  151.  152.  155.  156.  158.  159.  160. 
161.  162.  165.  167.  170.  171,  172,  173.  174.  175,  178,  179.  and  181.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  cf  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendnvent  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Including  after  January  1.  1940,  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

"(14)  Service  performed  by  an  individual  in  (or  as  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  while  It  is  engaged  in)  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind 
of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic 
fo.-ms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  (including  service  performed 
by  any  such  individual  as  an  ordinary  incident  to  any  such  ac- 
tivity), except  (A)  service  performed  in  connection  with  the  catch- 
ing or  taking  of  salmon  or  halibut,  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
(B)  service  performed  on  or  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of  more 
than  ten  net  tons  (determined  in  the  manner  provided  for  de- 
termining the  reglstrr  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States);  or"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen.ite  numbered  61,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "and  wildlife";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and 
ag-ee  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
such   methods;"  and   the   Senate   agree   to   the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  resjaect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  com- 
pensation of  any  Individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  75, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  com- 
pensation of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
method?;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  79:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  79.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  anfiendment  insert 
the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards 
on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation 
of  any  Individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods": 
and  the   Senate   agree  to  the   same 

Amendment  numbered  82:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  82,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 


matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 
"Sic.  508.  (a)  Section  531   (a)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by— 
"(1)  Striking    out    '$1,938,000'    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
•»3,500.000'. 

"(2)    Striking  out  •«5,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$15,000'. 
"(3)   Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:   'Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such  sums  appor- 
tioned to  any   State  for   any  fiscal   year  shall   be  not  less  than 
$20,000'. 

"(b)   Section  531    (b)   of  such  Act  is  amended  by  atriUng  out 
•$102,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$150,000'."        j 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83:  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  83,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  On  i>age  17, 
line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "$12,- 
000,(XX)"  and  Insert  "$11,000,000';  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  93:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  93,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "(14)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual  in  (or  as 
an  officer  or  member  of  the  ciew  of  a  vessel  while  it  is  engaged  in) 
the  catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any 
kind  of  flsh,  shellfish.  Crustacea,  sp>onges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  (Including  service  per- 
formed by  any  such  individual  as  an  ordinary  Incident  to  any  such 
activity),  except  (A)  service  performed  In  connection  with  the 
catching  or  taking  of  salmon  or  halibut,  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  (B)  service  performed  on  or  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of 
more  than  ten  net  tons  (determined  in  the  manner  provided  for 
determining  the  register  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States »;  or";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "and  wildlife";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numlibred  157:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  157.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "and  wildlife";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  163:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numt>ered  163,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following:  "Including  after  January  1,  1940,  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the  Board  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
melhcds";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  164:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  164.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows;  On  page  26,  line 
12,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  cut  "old-age 
assistance"  and  Insert  "aid  to  the  blind";  on  page  96,  line  3,  of 
the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "clause  (1)  of";  in  line  7. 
strike  out  "clause"  and  insert  "subsection";  In  line  21.  strike  cut 
"clause  (1)  of";  and  on  page  97,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out 
",  increaaed  by  5  p)er  centum";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  No.  180:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  180,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  addition  to  the 
matter  prop)osed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  on 
page  36,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on 
the  amount  of  any  overpayment  refunded  or  credited  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  ' 

WnxiAM  H.  King, 
Walteb  F.   Georgc, 
David    I.    Wal£H, 
RoBEST  M.  La  Foixbttx.  Jb., 
Abtttub   Capper, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

R.   L.  DorcHTON, 
Thos.  H.  CtnxEM, 
John  W.  McCoemack, 
Jeke    Coopeb, 
AlXEN  T.   I^ucadwaT, 
Frank  CROwrmm, 
Thomas  A.  Jenkuvs. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  hour 
of  adjournment  approaches,  and  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  the  work  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  during  this 
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session  of  Congress — which  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  so-called  security  measure  now  before  us— should  prove 
unavailing.  The  original  Social  Security  Act  was  hailed  by 
many  American  citizens  as  an  important  achievement,  and 
its  operations  were  regarded  with  more  or  less  concern.  It 
was  hoped  by  its  earnest  supporters  that  it  would  meet  the 
high  expectations  of  the  people  and  prove  an  important 
subject  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  E^^en  those  who  were  most  optimistic  con- 
cerning its  benefits  and  advantages  recognized  that  imper- 
fections would  be  discovered  in  its  framework  and  in  its 
administration. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  early 
in  the  session,  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  modifying  and 
amending  the  provisions  which  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  work  of  the  committee  was  painstaking  and  met  with 
general  satisfaction.    The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  ssnnpathetically 
addressed  itself  to  the  study  of  the  bill.     Generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  itself  gave  general  approval  of  the  measure  as 
It  came  to  the  Senate.    The  Committee  on  Finance,  after 
due  consideration,  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with 
a  number  of  amendments,  and  the  Senate,  after  considering 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  passed  the  bill  after 
having  made  a  number  of  amendments.    I  should  say  in 
'^t>assing,  however,  that  most  of  the  amendments  were  not 
of  great  importance,  but  many  of  them  were  rather  of  a 
clarifying  or  explanatory  nature.    Following  the  passage  cf 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  conferees  were   appointed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Senate  amendments  and  with  a  view  to  reconciling  any  dif- 
ferences found  to  exist  between  the  two  lx)dies.    The  con- 
ferees met  upon  many  occasions  during  a  period  of  20  days 
and  earnestly  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  before  them. 
Most  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senate  were  dis- 
posed of  within  a  few  days  but  a  number  (and  I  might  say 
the   most   important   ones)    engaged   the   attention   of   the 
Sonate  for  a  number  of  days  thereafter.    An  agreement  was 
finally  reached  and  a  report  prepared  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  approved  the  report  of  the  conferees  and 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  particularly  during  the  past  few  days,  that 
I  shall  pretermit  any  extended  remarks  in  submitting  the 
report  for  action  by  this  body.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
the  report  was  not  submitted  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man cf  the  committee  I  Mr.  Harrison).  He  and  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Conn  ally]  were 
not  in  agreement  with  the  other  conferees  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  an  important  provision  in  the  bill.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  both  of  these 
Senators,  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  discharged  the 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them  as  conferees.  They  bat- 
tled courageously  and  earnestly  for  all  of  the  amendments 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  made  important 
contributions  to  the  perfecting  of  the  measure  which  is  now. 
before  us. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provisions  of  the  bill  was 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment  which  had  been  adopted 
In  the  Senate.  For  many  days  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  this  amendment  was  referred  to  and  all  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  considered  this  amendment.  I  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
NALLYl  was  the  author  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill  while  in  conference  he.  with 
very  great  ability  and  zeal,  battled  to  secure  its  adoption.  As 
stated,  the  other  Senate  conferees  stood  with  him  and  joined 
in  urging  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  yield  in 
their  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  have  indicated,  after  more  than  20  days  of  discus- 
sion— earnest,  serious,  and  sometimes  most  vigorous — an 
agreement  by  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
was  reached. 


As  stated  above,  the  Senator  Irom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Har- 
rison] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  were 
unwilling  to  yield  on  the  so-cj  Ued  Connally  amendment 
and,  as  a  result,  the  report  sutmitted  fails  to  have  their 
signatures  to  the  same.  As  I  ha^e  stated,  this  I  very  much 
regret.    It  affords  me  very  deep 

have  these  two  able  and  distingjuished  Senators  parties  to 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  House  accepted 
most  of  the  Senate  amendment;,  including  those  of  great 
importance.     I  think  substantia 
adopted  by  the  Senate,   which 
accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KING.    I  yieM. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  beg  to  diff*r  with  the  Senator  in  re- 
gard to  that.  I  am  not  compla 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
possible  to  uphold  the  amendnlents  which  I  offered  and 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Senat^.  I  regard  them  as  exceed- 
ingly important.  One  provided 
made  by  the  Council  on  Old  Age 
of  great  use,  and,  I  am  sure,  giiided  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations  and  conclusions  upon  the  amendments  which 
were  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
similar  study  to  be  made  of  the  i  nany  complex  issues  of  un- 
employment insurance.  I  thoug  it  that  was  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  which  was  not  lept  in  the  bill. 

If  I  may  refer  to  the  other,  lit  provided  for  a  study  of 
disability  insurance.  Under  the  law  a  very  unfortunate  sit- 
uation exists.  Those  who  might  have  contributed  for  10 
or  15  years  to  an  old-age  insuraice  fund,  because  of  illness 
and  inability  to  continue  their  occupation  are  left  with- 
out any  aid  at  all  until  they  rea  :h  the  age  of  65,  if  they  do 
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ly  all  of  the  amendments 
were  of  magnitude,  were 

will  the  Senator  yield? 


ning,  because  I  know  that 
he   Senate   did   everything 


or  a  study,  similar  to  that 
Insurance.    That  study  was 


disqualified  altogether, 
the  Senator  desires  to  ad- 
;o  the  conference  report.  I 


live. that  long,  or  may  even  be 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  if 
dress  the  Senate  in  opposition 

shall  be  glad,  after  I  have  cer^luded  my  observations,  to 
yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  merely  war^ted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  I 
the  amendments  v/hicli  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  the  studies,  became  he  said  that  the  House 
agreed,  except  as  to  the  Connal 
important  amendments  adopted 
express,  however,  my  appreciati)n  of  the  Senate  conferees' 
action  in  urging  these  amendments  on  the  House  conferees, 
as  strongly  and  as  long  as  they 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  e\|ery  person  regards  his  view 
as  of  primary  importance.  I  ap  Dreciate  the  devotion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  the 

polrcies  relating  to  labor  and  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President- 


y  amendment,  to  all  of  the 
in  the  Senate.     I  want  to 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
chair).    Does  the  Senator  fron 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  join  with  the 
in  commendation  of  the  devqtid 
distinguished  and  able  chairnian 
nance,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
fore  he  proceeds  to  another 
I  desire  to  record  my  commendation 
the  fine  leadership,  and  devoticn 
the  committee   exemplified   duiing 
hours  and   days  we  have  beer 
And  what  I  have  said  about 
Senator  from  Texas.    Both  the^e 
to  the  fullest  praise  and  credit 
visions  embodied  in  this  bill 
advance  in  the  social-welfare 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  w 
tions  made  by  the  Senator 
may  I  say  that  the  conferees 


from 


(Mr.   La   Follette   in   the 
Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senator  in  what  he  has  said, 

and  able  services  of  the 

of  the  Commuttee  on  Fi- 

[Mr.  Harrison  J.     Be- 

of  this  conference  report, 

of  the  tireless  efforts, 

to  duty  the  chairman  of 

the   long   and   arduous 

preparing   this   legislation. 

lim   applies  equally  to  the 

able  Senators  are  entitled 

or  the  many  beneficial  pro- 

which  will  be  a  distinct 

program  of  the  country. 

th  reference  to  the  observa- 

New  York  tMr.  Wagner], 

Upon  the  part  of  the  Senate 


aid 
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urged  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  but  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  Members  of  the  body  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  the  House  conferees  were  adamant.  In  the 
statement  which  was  submitted  by  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  following  appears: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  desire  to  state  that 
there  are  two  very  Important  proposals  to  which  the  conferees 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention.  These  are  the  so-called  Connally 
amendment,  providing  for  greater  Federal  matching  in  the  case  of 
old-age  assistance,  and  the  Massachusetts  plan  which  would  enable 
the  States  to  make  a  State-wide  reduction  In  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation contribution  rates  under  certain  conditions.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  matter 
covered  by  these  two  proposals  should  be  undertaken  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  deal  more  Intelligently  with  the  problems 
involved  than  Is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  the  view.  I  believe,  upon  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  House,  that  it  was  unnecessary  at 
this  time  to  undertake  the  study  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  WagnxhI  refers,  but  that  at  a  more  propi- 
tious time  a  further  study  would  be  made  of  the  entire 
social  security  system — a  study  perhaps  broader  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  observed,  after  prolonged  discus- 
sion by  the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses,  substantially  all  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senate  were  accepted.  I 
believe  I  am  not  inaccurate  in  stating  that  all  of  the  dif- 
ferences were  reconciled,  leaving  a  sole  controversial  mat- 
ter; that  is,  that  relating  to  the  Connally  amendment.  As 
I  have  stated,  it  was  only  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
four  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  this  point.  We  believed, 
from  the  attitude  of  the  managers  upon  the  part  of  the 
House,  that  unless  the  Senate  receded  upon  that  point,  the 
conference  would  end  in  failure;  that  is,  there  would  be  no 
legislation  at  this  time  dealing  with  social  security. 

Without  being  critical  of  the  managers  upon  the  part  of 
the  House  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  they  were  un- 
yielding upon  the  so-called  Connally  amendment,  and  if  the 
Senate  conferees  had  Insisted  upon  its  adoption,  the  con- 
ference would  have  ended  in  failure. 
Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Will  the  Senator  advise  us  what  the  great 
objection  was  to  the  Connally  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  after  hours  and  days  of  dis- 
cussion, and  consideration  of  the  various  views  presented, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  a  limited  time  even  to  present  a 
fragment  of  the  mtiltitudincus  arguments  which  were  as- 
signed by  the  managers  upon  the  part  of  the  House,  but. 
generally  speaking,  their  view  was — and  I  think  I  am  in- 
terpreting their  objection  accurately — that  it  would  disturb 
a  system  which  had  been  adopted,  and  that  if  we  began  to 
modify  the  plan  which  was  the  basis  of  the  social-security 
program,  other  changes  would  be  made,  which  might  ulti- 
mately so  mutilate  it  as  to  work  its  destruction. 

They  had  In  mind,  and  it  was  suggested  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference,  the  condition  of  the  social-security 
laws  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

As  Senators  know,  the  social-security  systems  of  the 
countries  referred  to  finally  met  with  disaster;  that  is,  they 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  made  of  them.  Their  funds 
were  depleted  and  resort  was  had  to  their  respective 
treasuries.  Reorganizations  were  instituted  and  even  then 
there  were  serious  impairments  of  the  plans  provided. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
think  I  am  accurate  in  stating  that  the  managers  upon 
the  part  of  the  House  believed  that  to  accept  the  Connally 
amendment  would  be  an  impairment  of  the  social-security 
system  which  had,  generally  speaking,  commended  itself  to 
the  American  people.  They  believed,  as  I  interpreted  their 
attitude,  that  we  should  give  trial  to  the  present  law  and 
that  to  make  such  a  material  change  in  the  theory  upon 
which  the  social -security  system  rested  would  be  unwise. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
raising  the  maximum  amount  to  be  matched  from  $30  per 
month  to  $40,  so  this  provision  will  be  included  in  the  bill 


without  the  necessity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee. 

The  House  has  receded  on  the  amendment  to  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance provisions,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  allow  the  States  to  reduce  their  unemplojrment-insurance 
contributions  If  a  certain  reserve  fund  has  been  attained 
and  minimum-benefit  standards  have  been  provided.  It  was 
felt  that  further  study  and  experience  was  necessary  before 
such  action  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  a  further  study  of  the  social- 
security  system  will  call  for  additional  amendments  to  the 
present  law,  as  well  as  to  the  measure  now  before  us.  if  it 
shall  be  enacted  into  law.  Important  measures  dealing  with 
social  relations  and  public  welfare  grow  out  of  experience. 
It  is  conceded  by  those  who  have  given  much  study  to  social 
problems  and  to  plans  akin  to  those  found  in  social-security 
legislation  that  mistakes  are  made  and  that  through  evolu- 
tionary development  weaknesses  are  discovered  and  elimi- 
nated. Undoubtedly  Congress  will  give  further  study  to  the 
provisions  of  the  social-security  law  and,  as  stated,  will,  as 
the  years  go  by,  find  changes  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
developing  and  changing  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  bill  before  us  we  find  that 
provision  Is  made  for  taxing  workers  over  age  65  and  their 
employers,  bsginning  January  1.  1939,  instead  of  January  1, 
1940.  It  is  these  individuals  who  have  already  reached  age 
65  who  will  be  the  first  to  retire,  but  the  present  law  disre- 
gards far  both  benefit  and  tax  purposes  all  wages  after  65. 
thereby  making  it  most  difScult  for  all  these  individuals  to 
qualify.  This  amendment  has  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Social  Security  Board. 

After  considerable  discussion,  agreement  was  reached  to 
provide  that  the  States  participating  imder  the  Federal 
social-security  program  must  provide  a  plan  for  the  estab-- 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis.  And  I  am  siu-e  that  will  commend  itself  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  now  occupying  the  chair  [Mr.  La  Follbtte]. 
The  amendment  worked  out  by  the  conference  committee 
provides,  however,  that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofiBce,  or  compen- 
sation of  any  particular  employee  appointed  in  accordance 
with  such  State  plan.  These  provisions  will  cover  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the  blind,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  maternal  and  child-welfare 
services. 

The  conferees  have  retained  the  increases  made  by  the 
Senate  in  the  authorizations  for  appropriation  for  maternal 
and  child-welfare  services.  However,  instead  of  the  addi- 
tional $4,000,000  per  year  voted  by  the  Senate  for  public- 
health  work,  this  sum  has  been  cut  to  $3,000,000  per  year. 

The  House  bill  increased  the  authorization  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  from  $1,938,000  to  $2,938,000.  The  Senate,  as 
Senators  will  recall,  struck  out  this  provision  and  Increased 
the  authorization  to  $4,000,000.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  the  sum  of  $3,500,000. 

With  respect  to  Indians  under  the  public-assistance  pro- 
grams the  Senate  has  receded  from  its  amendment  so  that 
the  situation  is  left  the  same  as  under  the  present  law.  In 
view  of  the  many  questions  arising  out  of  this  amendment, 
the  House  conferees  felt  that  it  was  imperative  that  any 
action  on  this  subject  be  deferred  until  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  give  more  detailed  consideration 
to  the  many  ramifications  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  receded  on  its  amendments 
to  create  advisory  councils  to  study  and  report  on  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  disability  benefits.  It  was  thought 
best,  as  I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  not  to  include 
reference  to  temporary  councils  in  permanent  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  attention  of  the  conference  committee  was  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  definition  of  agricultural 
labor  contained  in  this  bill  upon  questions  which  have  here- 
tofore arisen  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  "agricul- 
tural labor"  used  in  the  present  law.    Agricultural  labor  is 
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exempt  under  the  present  law,  but  the  term  Is  not  defined. 
The  definition  in  this  bill  will  not  take  effect  until  January 
1,  1940.  A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
particular  activities  are  or  are  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "agricultural  labor"  under  the  present  law.  Some 
of  these  questions  are  now  in  litigation.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  conference  committee  that  these  questions  now  in  dis- 
pute should  be  determined  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  courts 
or  otherwise,  and  that  the  Congress  should  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  indicate  what  meaning  should  be  given  to  the 
term  "agricultural  labor"  with  respect  to  its  application 
before  the  time  arrives  for  the  new  definition  to  take  effect. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  further  time  of  the 
Senate  in  discussing  the  report.  While  It  may  not  meet 
with  entire  satisfaction,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if 
the  measure  before  us  is  enacted  into  law.  It  will  be  received 
with  general  satisfaction.  It  will  prove  of  benefit  to  em- 
ployers as  well  as  to  employees  as  it  deals  in  a  more  generous 
and  humane  manner  with  various  groups  of  persons  who  are 
brought  within  its  terms. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  report  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  House  conferees  and,  as  I  am  advised,  it  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  House,    The  statement  submitted 
by  the  managers  upon  the  part  of  the  House,  which  had 
been  printed  in  the  Record,  sets  forth  in  a  very  clear  man- 
'ner  the  various  amendments  and  the  disposition  made  of  the 
same. 
Mr.  Pref^ident,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
Mr.  HARRISON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  his  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  all  Senators  may  hear  the  statement  about  to  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
want  the  Senators  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  also.  However,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Naturally  one  who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  formulation  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  such  as  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments,  and  has  followed  it  through  the 
meanderings  of  committee  hearings,  through  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  through  a  long  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  and  who  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  report  which  was  finally  agreed  to,  should  make  an  expla- 
nation of  his  position.  For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason 
only,  am  I  stating  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  rny  failure  to 
sign  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  report  embodies  some  far- 
reaching  and  very  beneficial  provisions.  In  many  respects 
the  legislation  Is  of  a  highly  constructive  character.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  discussing  in  detail  all  of 
those  particular  provisions.  I  do  desire,  however,  to  mention 
briefly  some  of  the  provisions  which,  as  I  have  stated,  I  feel 
are  of  a  very  important  character.  Considerable  tax  relief 
Is  granted  by  the  freezing  of  the  old-age  insurance  pay-roll 
taxes,  which  becomes  effective  January  1,  1940.  and  should 
prove  very  helpful  to  oiu-  general  economic  situation.  Tax- 
payers are  granted  additional  relief  through  the  provision 
that  only  the  first  $3,000  an  employer  pays  an  employee  for  a 
year  Is  taxed  under  the  unemployment-compensation  pro- 
visions. This  provision  already  exists  with  reference  to  old- 
age  insurance.  Tax  penalties  against  the  taxpayer  are 
greatly  modified  and  past  delinquencies  are  adjusted.  The 
legislation  eliminates  the  so-called  nuisance  taxes  which  have 
been  collected  from  fraternal  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. The  old-age  insurance  provisions  adopted  by  the 
House  and  further  liberalized  by  Senate  amendments,  and 
agreed  to  in  conference,  will  greatly  help  those  who  have 
already  reached  the  age  of  65  and  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
earn  retirement  quickly. 
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The  amendments  liberalize  th(  present  law  by  increasing 
old-age  insurance  benefits,  and  ilso  provide  benefits  for  the 
wife,  the  surviving  widow,  the  children,  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, the  parents  of  deceased  wage  earners.  The  report 
contains  increased  authorizations  for  many  very  worth-while 
ser\ices.  including  maternal  and  child  health,  public  health 
work,  services  to  crippled  childrei  i,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. All  of  these  are  splendid  contributions  to  social  ad- 
vancement. The  change  from  one-third  to  one-halt  of  the 
Federal  share  of  costs  in  grantin  g  aid  to  dependent  children 
will  be  extremely  beneficial.  Sane  assistance  to  the  poorer 
States  is  provided  in  the  new  lasis  of  sharing  the  cost  of 
Federal  administration  of  the  State  public-assistance  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  clarifies  the  present  situation  which 
exists  with  reference  to  the  defin  tion  of  agricultural  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  have  b  ;en  delighted  to  have  signed 
the  report.  However.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Connally  amendment,  and  because  of 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  H  )use  conferees  to  permit  the 
amendment  to  be  reported  to  th  e  House  for  a  roll-call  vote, 
and  their  failure  to  accept  the  Connally  amendment,  either 
in  the  form  agreed  to  by  the  i  senate  or  in  some  modified 
form,  as  suggested  by  the  Chai  man  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  which  reduced  the  amo  mt  carried  in  the  original 
Connally  amendment  from  $120,  100.000  to  around  $13,000,000 
annually.  I  could  not  subscribe  1  o  thai  method  of  procedure, 
and,  therefore.  I  felt  I  could  not  i  ign  the  report. 
Mr,   LA    FOLLETTE.    Mr.    I  resident,    will    the    Senator 

yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississip  ?i  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HARRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Mr.  Pri  sident.  I  should  like  to  say. 
as  one  member  of  the  commit  ee,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  me  that  the  Seiator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison]  and  the  Senator  frori  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  conscientiously  sign  the  report.  I 
should  like  to  say  for  the  Recoi  d,  in  case  in  the  future  any- 
one should  be  searching  it  anc  not  find  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  t:  le  Senator  from  Texas  upon 
the  report,  that  I  accord  to  thsm  a  full  measure  of  credit 
for  any  of  the  improved  featur«s  which  were  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  Pmance  Commiti  ee,  or  which  were  put  in  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ( ir  were  obtained  after  a  long 
and  protracted  conference  as  cc  ncessions  from  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr,  HARRISON.  I  thank  t  le  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Of  course  the  big  question  whii  h  wrought  the  sharp  differ- 
ences between  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  those  of  the 
Senate  was  over  the  so-called  C  )nnally  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  have  seen  easy  for  the  House  con- 
ferees to  take  the  Connally  amendment  back  to  the  House 
and  obtain  a  roll  call  vote  on  it,  I  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  there  had  been  an  oppo  tunity  afforded  the  House  to 
vote,  and  if  on  a  yea-and-nay  the  House  had  turned  down 
the  Connally  amendment,  I  wojld  then  have  been  willing  to 
sign  the  report,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  took  the 
same  position,  as  did  other  Sen  itors  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. All  the  Senate  conferei  s  appealed  to  the  House  con- 
ferees to  do  that ;  but  they  wei  e  adamant  and  refused. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  knew  something  about  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  once  served  ii  that  body.  The  House  has 
not  changed  its  procedure  undi  :r  which  conferees  may  bring 
in  a  partial  report  and  obtain  a  vote  of  the  House  on  any 
particular  matter  in  disagreement:  but  the  House  conferees 
refused  to  do  that,  I  do  not  ]  iresume  to  dictate  the  course 
of  action  which  must  be  follo\  ed  by  House  conferees,  but  I 
could  not  sign  the  report  unde:  those  circumstances.  I  pre- 
sume the  House  conferees  considered  that  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple was  involved,  but  I  cannot  see  any  great  principle  in- 
volved in  the  50-50  matching  Drovisions  of  the  present  law. 
The  social-security  bill  itself  ci  ntains  other  bases  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  States.    The  issue  cf  making  a  more  reasonable 
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provision  for  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  to  the  siged  will 
be  before  the  country  until  better  provision  is  made.  It 
would  not  destroy  but  would  preserve  this  great  social- 
security  system  if,  in  the  poorer  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  a  little  larger  contribution, 

I.  for  one.  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Townsend  plan.  My 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Downey  1  recently  made  a  very 
eloquent  speech  in  support  of  it.  I  have  opposed,  and  will 
continue  to  oppose,  this  plan  because  I  do  not  think  it  work- 
able or  practical.  However,  I  believe  that  when  the  people 
of  my  State,  or  any  other  poor  State,  cannot  provide  more 
than  six  or  seven  dollars  a  month  from  a  combined  Federal 
and  State  contribution,  the  Federal  Government  should  come 
in  and  contribute  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  2  to  1  up  to  $15, 
or  some  like  amount. 

I  know  that  the  House  conferees  felt  that  there  had  been 
a  vote  in  the  House  on  this  question.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  an  amendment  had  been  offered 
which  carried  a  Federal  contribution  of  4  to  1  for  old-age 
assistance.  That  amendment  was  voted  down,  but  it  was 
voted  down  by  a  teller  vote,  not  a  roll-call  vote.  Then  an 
amendment  was  offered  providing  a  3-to-l  contribution,  and 
later  an  amendment  was  offered  providing  a  2-to-l  contri- 
bution on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  each 
amendment  was  voted  down  In  the  House.  However,  in  the 
Senate  we  went  on  record.  Every  man  showed  his  colors. 
Why  should  the  House  membership  be  protected  by  not 
having  a  record  vote  on  the  Ccmnally  amendment? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  his  view 
that  if  the  Senate  conferees  had  insisted  on  the  House  con- 
ferees taking  the  amendment  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote, 
we  should  have  obtained  a  vote  in  the  House? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  often  a  division 
among  Senate  conferees.  I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  any  of 
my  colleagues.  My  own  personal  \iew  is  that  If  there  had 
not  been  a  sufficient  number  to  sign  the  report  the  House 
conferees  would  have  taken  the  amendment  back  to  the 
House.  I  am  assuming  my  own  responsibility  for  not  sign- 
ing the  report,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Idea  expressed 
In  the  Connally  amendment.  However,  there  is  so  much 
good  In  the  report,  and  so  much  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  working  people  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  tax- 
payers, that  I  shall  vote  for  the  report  if  It  comes  to  a  roll 
call. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  know 
that  I  shall  also  continue  to  exert  my  efforts  toward  a  real 
liberalization  in  Federal  contributions  for  old-age  assistance. 
It  would  have  been  a  narrow  and  partisan  view  to  have 
voted  against  the  larger  pension  which  will  be  shared 
equally  by  Federal  funds,  though  it  benefited  only  those  in 
richer  States.  I  feel  that  Members  of  the  House  as  well  as 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  will  be  equally  generous  with 
those  citizens  of  our  country  in  the  poorer  States. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  DowntfI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  other  proponents  of  the 
Townsend  plan  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  committee  for 
the   impetus  it  has  given  to  the  Townsend  plan  by  the 
action  which  the  Senator  did  not  approve? 
Mr.  HARRISON.    I  think  the  action  taken  in  the  report, 
'    refusing  to  give  larger  Federal  assistance  to  the  States,  will 
give  great  encouragement  to  those  who  shout  and  talk  and 
plead  for  increased  old-age  pensions  along  the  lines  of  the 
Townsend  plan.   It  was  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  poorer 
States  which  carmot  help  themselves,  that  I  supported  the 
so-called  Connally  amendment  in  the  committee  and  fought 
for  it  on  the  floor,  even  against  my  own  committee. 
Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRISON.    I  yield. 


Mi.  king.  Is  it  not  true  that  day  in  and  day  out  all  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  insisted  upon  the  Con- 
nally amendment?  I  know  that  up  to  the  last  moment  I 
pleaded  with  the  House  conferees  to  take  the  matter  back 
to  the  House  and  obtain  a  vote.  I  do  not  think  I  am  be- 
traying any  confidences  when  I  say  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  stated  that  they  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances take  the  matter  back  to  the  House,  and  that  if 
the  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon  their  view  there  would  be 
no  bill. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  Senator  Insisted,  up  to  the  last  day, 
that  the  House  conferees  take  the  amendment  back  to  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.     I  yield, 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,    The  Senator  wiU  remember  the 
question  which  I  raised  in  connection  with  the  bill  concern- 
ing employees  in  the  fishing  industry.  | 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Would  the  Senator  object  to 
Stating  briefly  for  the  Record  the  result  of  the  conference  in 
that  connection? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  measure  as  finally  agreed  upon  is 
entirely  along  the  lines  of  the  Senator's  suggestion.  The 
limitation  as  to  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  that  industry 
is  even  lower  than  the  tonnage  we  discussed.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  exact  figm-e  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  tonnage. 
Mr.  KING.    The  figure  was  20  tons. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  believe  it  was  reduced  to  10  tons.  The 
amendment  was  broadened  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  my  appreciation  of  the  very  sympa- 
thetic and  clear  way  in  which  a  study  was  made  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  unfortunate  that  when  the  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Senate  it  was  subject  to  criticism.  Having  confidence  in 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  permitted  the  Senate  sonend- 
ment  to  be  adopted,  even  though  I  was  opposed  to  it,  he  hav- 
ing assured  me  that  the  subject  would  receive  study,  and  that 
if  the  Senate  amendment  were  in  error  the  error  would  be 
corrected.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  MississipiH 
and  the  employees  of  the  committee  cooperated  fully  in  the 
study  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  the  tonnage  was  reduced  from 
400  to  20  tons;  and  the  Senator  will  find  a  full  explanation  on 
page  2  of  the  report. 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  just  a  word. 
First,  I  wish  to  direct  my  attention  to  a  statement  made 
in  the  report  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  when 
the  social  security  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  a 
similar  statement — in  fact,  identical — which  was  contained 
in  the  report  submitted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  matter  to  which  I  refer  has  to  do  with  the  definition 
of  farm  labor,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  maple  sirup,  gmn, 
turpentine,  and  rosin.  The  conference  committee  made  a 
supplemental  statement  in  the  conference  report  to  the 
House  upon  that  question;  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King],  who  has  submitted  the  report  to  the  Senate,  likewise 
has  incorporated  the  statement  in  his  report. 

The  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is  to  comment  on  the  definition  of  farm  labor. 
Farm  labor,  of  course,  is  excluded  from  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  definition  is  somewhat  broadened  or  clarified  by 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  which  provisions  were  not 
amended  in  the  Senate.  In  the  report  it  was  stated  that 
alter  January  1,  1940,  certain  workers  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Social  Security  Act  because  thereafter,  bar 
virtue  of  the  amendment,  they  would  become  farm  laborers. 

It  SO  hai^ijens,  Mr.  President,  that  litigation  had  arisen 
with  re^;>ect  to  the  producers  oX  giun  turi>entine  and  rosin. 
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and  had  been  going  on  for  several  months:  and  the  state- 
ment, therefore,  might  have  been  interpreted  as  an  opinion 
by  the  committee  that  under  the  original  act  the  producers  of 
gmn  turpentine  and  rosin  were  not,  in  fact,  farmers,  and 
were  subject  to  the  pay-roll  tax.  So  that  the  statement 
now  submitted  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  clarifying  and  broadening 
the  definition  of  farm  labor,  to  afifect  adversely  pending 
litigation  or  the  question  involved  in  pending  litigation. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  make  a  further  statement. 
The  producers  of  gum  turpentine  and  rosin  have  been  recog- 
nized as  farmers,  and  the  laborers  employed  by  them  as  farm 
laborers  by  act  of  the  Congress.  In  the  Farm  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  approved  August  15,  1929,  as  amended  by  the 
act  approved  March  4.  1931,  they  are  expressly  classed  as 
farmers.  In  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  the  producers  of  gimi  turpentine  and  rosin  are  recognized 
as  farmers,  and.  under  the  soil-conservation  program,  they 
are  receiving  benefits.  Furthermore,  they  are  expressly  rec- 
ognized as  farmers  in  the  terms  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 
Likewise,  they  have  been  the  recipients  of  loans  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  only  the  producers  of  farm 
products  are  eligible  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  loans 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  proper  that  some  note  be  made 
of  the  insertion  in  the  report  filed  by  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  social  security  bill  when  the  bill  was  laid  before  the 
respective  Houses  for  action.    It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  at  least,  and  it  may  be  stated 
with  reference  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  pre-  ] 
judge  the  contention  made,  continuously  insisted  upon  and 
now  insisted  upon,  in  the  courts  by  the  producers  of  gum 
turpentine  and  rosin  that  they  are,  in  fact,  farmers  and  are 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  act.    The  statement  made  in 
Finance  Committee  report  was  inadvertently  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  further  statement.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Kmc]  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  conference  committee  on  the  bill 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  in 
session  for  3  weeks.  Among  the  most  diCBcult  of  the  amend- 
ments considered  by  the  conference  was  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. There  were  many  other  amendments  on  which  there 
was.  of  course,  prolonged  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
conference.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison],  in  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  conference  steadfastly, 
ably,  and  conscientiously  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the 
Connally  amendment.  I  myself  supported  that  amendment 
m  the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  conference. 

I  may  say,  I  think,  without  any  impropriety,  that  I  never 
voted  to  recede  from  insistence  upon  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. I  believed  that  the  principle  was  sound,  and  I  believed 
It  was  advisable  to  Insert  the  provisions  of  the  Connally 
amendment  in  the  old-age  benefit  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  still  believe  so,  because  the  wide  inequality 
of  treatment  of  our  old  people  by  the  Federal  Government, 
based  upon  any  premise  that  may  be  imagined,  cannot  be 
maintained  permanently  as  a  part  of  our  law.  It  is  true 
lal  the  inequality  of  treatment  of  the  worthy  aged  people 
in  the  several  States  Is  predicated  upon  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  make  adequate  provision  or  to  match  the  full  con- 
tribution which  the  Federal  Government  itself  is  authorized 
to  make;  but  I  said  on  this  floor,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  it 
does  not  matter  whether  that  is  true;  there  is  that  inequality; 
it  is  Inequality  between  American  citizens,  and  it  is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that,  because  the  State  has  not  done  so  and  so, 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  was  not  called  upon  to 
do  so  and  so,  when  the  Federal  Government  established  this 
system  and  invited  the  States  to  come  in,  believing,  of  course, 
that  the  States  would  all  make  a  contribution  \mder  the  law 
as  it  was  passed  of  $15  per  month  for  their  worthy  aged 
citizens  and  thereby  make  available  the  $15  which  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  was  authorized  to  provide.  Under  the  con- 
ference-report agreement  now  b<  fore  the  Senate,  the  amount 
has  been  increased  to  $20  per  month;  but.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  States  have  no :  contributed  $15  per  month 
or  anything  like  it;  as  a  mattei  of  fact,  some  of  the  States 
are  not  able  to  pay  $15  per  mont  i.  But  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  in  my  judgment,  so  f  ir  as  the  issue  is  concerned, 
whether  the  States  are  unwillinj  or  unable  to  match  the  full 
Federal  contribution  or  at  least  lo  much  of  that  contribution 
as  will  provide  the  bare  physica  necessities  to  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  are  el  gible  under  both  State  and 
Federal  law. 

So,  I  believed  in  the  Connaly  amendment;  and  I  still 
believe  in  it.  It  would  have  giv  en  at  least  a  minimum  ben- 
efit to  the  aged  people  of  ea  :h  State,  a  minimum  that 
would  have,  at  least,  taken  can;  of  what  may  be  described, 
even  strictly,  as  the  barest  necei  isities  of  life.  But  we  failed 
in  the  conference  to  induce  thit  House  conferees  to  accede 
to  that  amendment  and  to  rec!de  from  the  position  taken 
by  the  House. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fi  om  Mississippi  has  already 
made  a  statement  regarding  th;  effort  to  induce  the  House 
conferees  to  take  this  amendrient  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote.  I  ^ill  not  repeat  that,  but  I  do 
wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Harrison]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  the  author  of  the  amendment,  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ^  ve  insisted  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  the  last,  and  certainly  no  two  Senators  could  have 
presented  with  more  ability,  iiore  earnestness,  and  more 
seriousness  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate  in  its  vote 
upon  the  Coimally  amendmeni  than  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  anc  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Presii  ent,  I  happen  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees  o  i  the  bill  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  /  ct.  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  want  thi  i  Senate  and  the  coimtry  to 
know  why  I  did  not  sign  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  conferees  from  the  beginning 
was  that  of  stubborn  resistancii  to  permitting  the  House  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  ly  a  record  roll-call  vote  on 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment.  That  was  soon  appar- 
ent to  every  Senate  conferee  \7ho  attended  the  conference, 
as  they  all  did.  Knowing  that  attitude  of  the  House,  I  felt 
that  a  mere  request  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the  House 
conferees  take  the  amendment  back  to  the  House  for  a  sep- 
arate vote  would  be  entirely  futile  and  of  no  effect. 

If  four  of  the  Senate  conferees  had  stood  their  ground 
as  they  stood  it  throughout  tlie  deliberations  up  until  the 
last  conference,  I  feel  confident  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  had  s  chance  to  vote  upon  this 
amendment;  and  if  it  had  had  such  a  chance,  and  had 
rejected  the  amendment,  mji  feelings  about  the  matter 
would  be  very  different  from  t  icse  which  I  entertain  at  the 
present  moment.  With  all  due  deference  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, in  undertaking  to  cairy  out  the  mandate  cf  the 
Senate,  should  have  insisted  aid  demanded  that  the  House 
conferees  take  this  subject  bick  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  separate  vote.  That,  however,  was  not  done. 
Mr.  President,  two  very  important  amendments  were 
pending  before  the  conference.  One  was  the  so-called  Con- 
nally amendment.  The  other  was  an  amendment  moving 
back  from  1940  to  1939  the  coi  erage  into  the  old-age  insur- 
ance system  of  about  250,000  persons  who  will  become  65 
years  of  age  during  the  present  year,  and  are  not  covered 
by  the  present  law;  but  under  the  Senate  amendment  they 
will  secure  old-age  assistance  for  their  allotted  period,  to 
the  ccst  to  the  fund  of  $63  5,000,000.  That  $695,000,000 
does  not  come  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but 
comes  out  of  the  trust  fund  i  ccumulated  by  the  pasrments 
by  employers  and  employees  under  the  old-age  insurance 
system.  The  effect  of  the  amelidment  is  to  take  $695,000,000 
out  of  that  fund  and  give  it  to  persons,  who  under  the 
present  law  are  not  entitled  t>  old-age  insurance,  and  take 
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it  away  from  those  who  are  passing  it  In  now,  and  expect 
to  get  the  benefits  in  future  years.  Had  they  not  been 
brought  in — ^they  have  paid  for  insursmce  for  only  a  year 
or  two— under  the  present  law  they  could  have  applied  for 
what  they  had  paid  in  upon  becoming  65,  and  could  have 
received  its  return;  but  instead  the  other  amendment  brings 
them  in,  250.000  of  them,  and  hands  them  $695,000,000  out 
of  the  trust  fund.  That  amendment  was  the  price  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Cormally  amendment.  The  House  accepted 
that  Senate  amendment,  and  then,  as  the  price  of  it.  they 
killed  the  Connally  amendment  by  the  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  talk  a  little  while  about 
the  Connally  amendment.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Harrison]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  G^eorgia  [Mr.  George]  for  their  very  generous 
and  kind  remarks  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

Under  the  present  Federal  law  it  is  provided  that  for 
old-age  assistance  the  Federal  Government  simply  pays  to 
the  beneficiary  the  same  amoimt  that  the  State  in  which  he 
resides  may  pay  him.  Under  that  system  a  rich  State  re- 
ceives more,  and  a  poor  State  receives  less.  It  receives  less 
when  it  needs  more — and  it  gets  more  when  it  needs  less. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  indicted  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  report  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  drew  an  indictment  against  the 
present  system  when  he  said — I  read  from  the  President's 
message  of  January  16,  1939 — 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  affording 
greater  old-age  secvirlty.  The  report  suggests  a  twofold  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  to  be  sound.  One  way  is  to  begin  the  pay- 
ment of  monthly  old-age  Insurance  benefits  sooner,  and  to 
liberalize  the  benefits  to  be  paid  In  the  early  years.  The  other 
way — 

I  want  Senators  to  listen  to  this.  I  want  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  this  question,  to  listen  to  this.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  House  conferees  listening  to  it,  because  It  would 
have  no  eflfect  upon  them.  They  assumed  to  act  without  re- 
ferring this  matter  to  their  own  body,  whose  commission 
they  bore.  Whether  they  feared  the  result  there,  or  whether 
It  was  simply  a  spirit  of  self-opinionated,  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.    But  what  does  the  President  say? 

The  other  way  Is  to  make  proportionately  larger  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  those  States  with  limited  fiscal  capacities,  so  that  they 
may  provide  more  adequate  assistance  to  those  In  need.  This 
result  can  and  should  be  accomplished  In  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
volve little,  II  any,  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Those  words  are  an  indictment  of  the 
present  50-50  matching  system.  He  says  it  is  not  fair — not 
in  so  many  words,  but  the  result  of  his  suggestion  is  that 
the  present  50-50  system  of  old-age  assistance  matching  is 
not  just  and  is  not  sound. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Security  Board?  The 
Social  Security  Board  recommended  that  there  be  a  variable 
grant  with  reference  to  old-age  assistance.  This  is  what  the 
Social  Security  Board  said  in  its  report,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  President: 

VARIABLE    GRANTS 

Federal  grants-in-aid  under  the  tliree  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  will  total  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  These  grants  are 
made  to  all  States  on  the  same  percentage  basis,  resardless  of  the 
varjing  capacity  among  the  States  to  bear  their  portion  of  this 
cost.    The  result  has  been  wide  difference  between  the  States. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes! 

has  entered  the  Chamber,  because  in  a  moment  I  propose  to 

make  reference  to  his  activity. 

The  result  ha-s  been  wide  difference  l>etween  the  States,  both  in 
number  of  persons  aided  and  average  pajTnents  to  individuals. 
Thus  In  the  case  of  old-age  assistance  the  number  of  persons  being 
aided  varies  from  54  percent  of  the  population  under  65  years 
of  age  In  the  SUte  with  the  highest  proportion  to  7  percent  in 
that  with  the  lowest  proportion.  SimUarly  State  averages  for 
payments  to  needy  old  people  range  from  about  $32  per  month 
to  fS. 
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TTiese  are  not  my  words.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  which  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  this 
system  than  anybody  else.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  approving  the  attitude  of  the 
Board: 

While  these  variations  may  be  explained  in  part  on  other 
grounds,  there  Is  no  question  that  they  are  due  In  very  large 
measure  to  the  varjrlng  econom.lc  capacities  of  the  States. 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  essential  to  change  tbe  present 
system  of  uniform -percentage  grants  to  a  system  whereby  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  In  each  State  met  through  a  Federal 
grant  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  relative  economic 
capacity  of  the  State.  There  should,  however,  be  a  minimum  and 
maximum  limitation  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  in  a  State 
which  will  be  met  through  Federal  grants. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  BYRifSSl. 
after  his  very  fine  work  on  the  imemployment  committee, 
filed  In  the  Senate  a  report  proposing  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  theory  of  variable  grants  in  old-age  assist- 
ance. He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done 
along  that  line.  When  this  bill  was  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, consideration  was  given  both  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  to  the  amendment 
which  I  afterward  offered.  There  was  no  difference  between 
us  as  to  securing  results;  but  because  of  there  being  so  many 
objections  to  the  theory  of  variable  grants,  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  give  some  States  proportionately  more  than 
others  and  would  thereby  take  money  from  the  richer  States 
and  hand  it  over  to  the  so-called  poorer  States,  it  was  felt 
that  my  amendment,  which  treats  all  States  alike  and  gives 
to  each  the  same  percentage,  probably  would  conunand  more 
support.  Therefore,  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  I 
offered  the  amendment  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  contribute  $2  to  the  State's  $1  up  to  the 
amoimt  of  $15,  and  that  thereafter  there  shall  be  an  equal 
division  as  l)etween  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  present  S3rstem,  and  what  is 
the  result  In  the  variotis  States?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  table 
showing  the  amounts  received,  average  payment  per  re- 
cipient of  old-age  assistance,  for  June  1939,  which  Is  the 
latest  available  report. 

What  is  the  result,  under  the  present  matching  system, 
of  old-age  assistance  in  the  various  States?  There  are  16 
States,  I  believe,  which  are  now  paying  jointly,  between  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  Government,  less 
than  $15  a  month.  Half  of  these  sums  are  paid  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  half  by  the  State  governments. 

For  instance,  the  State  of  Connecticut  pays  $26.03.  In 
other  words,  in  Connecticut,  out  of  the  Federal  Tresisury, 
out  of  money  which  all  the  people  pay,  out  of  taxation  con- 
tributed by  the  poor  States  as  well  as  the  rich  States,  out  of 
money  contributed  by  every  little  fellow  who  buys  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  for  his  old,  worn-out  Ford,  out  of  that  kind  of 
money  the  Federal  Govenmient  pays  $13  to  the  old-age 
recipient  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  pays  $3.01  to  the 
same  sort  of  an  individual  residing  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Is  that  a  balanced  program?    Is  that  equality? 

Is  that  carrying  out  the  theory  of  real  old-age  assistance 
and  generosity  through  this  system  we  have  inaugurated? 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  Federal  Government  p&ys 
$10.26^2  per  capita.  In  Massachusetts  it  pays  $14.16^.  In 
New  Hampshire  it  pays  practically  $12  a  month.  In  Rhode 
Island  it  pays  $9.46.  In  New  York  the  Federal  Government 
pays  half  of  $23.57.  In  Delaware,  however,  it  pays  $5.48. 
If  an  old  fellow  happens  to  live  over  on  the  Delaware 
border,  in  Delaware,  the  Federal  Government  says.  "You 
need  only  $5.48  of  Federal  money."  If  he  lives  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther  west,  over  on  the  Peimsylvania  side,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  says,  "Old  fellow,  I  will  give  you  $10,"  as 
against  what  is  received  by  the  man  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  who  resides  In  Delaware.  It  is  the  same  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  same  sort  of  an  individual,  a  citizen  of  the 
same  Republic,  occupsring  the  same  standard  of  need,  oc- 
cupjrlng  the  same  condition  of  want,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  to  the  one  a  large  amount  and  to  the  other  a 
small  amount. 
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Within  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Federal  Government 
pays  $12.78.  In  Maryland  the  Federal  Government  pays 
one-half  of  $17.42,  whereas  in  North  Carolina  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  same  sort  of  an  individual  one-half 
of  $9.59.  or  $4.79.  as  against  $8.70  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  am  sorry  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
Is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  In  Virginia  the  man 
who  is  in  want,  the  old  citizen  65  years  of  age.  gets  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  $4.81.  while  a  citizen  similarly  situ- 
ated, if  he  happens  to  be  a  resident  of  California,  would  get 
$16  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    (Mr.  Davis  In  the  chair). 
—Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  make  this  comment,  that  under 
the  amendments  about  to  oe  accepted  the  amount  in  Cali- 
fornia will  automatically  be  lifted  to  $20. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  So  that  the  senior  citizen  in  California 
will  be  getting  really  about  six  or  seven  times  as  much  as 
those  in  Virginia,  and  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  we  in  California  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  very  helpful  suggestion  and  for  his  interruption. 

Under  a  provision  of  this  bill  the  maximum  contribution 
has  been  raised  to  $40  a  month,  instead  of  $30  a  month,  and 
States  like  California,  which  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  no  doubt  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
old-age  pensioner  in  California  will  get  $20  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  against  $3  in  Arkansas,  and  $4.70  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  That  is  what  will  happen.  That  is  hap- 
pening under  the  present  system,  under  this  system  which  Is 
so  sublimated  and  so  perfect  that  we  must  not  lay  our 
hands  upon  it  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  measure  of  responsibility  is  to  be 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  States  and  their  economic 
condition,  why  did  the  Federal  Government  ever  invade  the 
field  of  old-age  assistance?  Why  did  it  not  leave  it  to  the 
States?  Why  did  it  not  say  to  the  States,  "Raise  your  own 
money,  and  disburse  it  among  your  old-age  citizens"?  But 
the  Federal  Government  steps  in  and  says,  "This  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  at  least  to  some  degree."  It  says,  "The 
Federal  Government  has  an  interest  in  this  matter.  We 
will  set  up  a  Federal  system."  a  system  which  practically 
coerces  and  influences  every  State  to  come  into  the  system, 
and  then  it  makes  these  pitiful  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  amoimt  each  State  will  receive. 

Mr.  President,  in  West  Virginia  the  Federal  Government 
pays  its  old-age  pensioners  $6.76.  In  Kentucky  the  old-age 
pensioner  receives  $4,325  of  Federal  money.  Michigan, 
which  is  richer,  has  drawn  a  lot  of  its  riches  from  the  con- 
tributions  of   Kentuckians.   who   ride   in   automobiles,   and 

--^ who  buy  articles  from  Micliigan;  yet  the  old-age  pensioner 

lit  Kentucky  receives  $4,325  as  against  $8.22  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Every  old  pensioner  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
gets  practically  $2  of  Federal  money  for  every  dollar  of 
State  money.  Yet  Senators  say  it  is  unfair  to  provide  that 
we  shall  reverse  that  proposition  and  pay  him  $2  of  Federal 
money  for  each  dollar  of  State  money  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$15- 

In  Ohio  the  Federal  Government  pays  $11.28;  in  Illinois. 
$9.61 :  in  Indiana,  $8.58.  In  Wisconsin  the  old-age  pensioner 
receives  $10.60,  whereas  in  Alabama  the  old-age  pensioner 
receives  $4.64. 

Is  there  any  justice  in  that?  Is  there  any  equality  in  it? 
I  am  talking  about  Federal  funds  now:  I  am  not  talking 
about  State  funds.  A  State  can  pay  all  it  may  desire  to  pay. 
There  is  no  inhibition,  there  is  no  prohibition,  there  is  no 
impediment  to  a  State's  paying  what  it  pleases,  but  it  is  our 
responsibility  as  to  the  amount  of  Federal  money  that  is 
--  paid  to  the  old-age  pensioners,  whether  they  live  in  Cali- 
fornia or  whether  they  live  in  Arkansas,  or  Alabama,  or 
North  Carolina,  or  Virginia,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Is  a  man's  want  any  less,  ii 

he  lives  In  circumstances  of 

penury,  whether  he  resides  in 

Alabama  or  resides  in  New 

York?    Is  there  any  climatic  < 

ondition  with  respect  to  this 

system  which  makes  it  any  easii 

;r  for  an  old  man  to  get  bread 

and  meat  in  Florida  than  in  C 

)lorado  or  in  California?    No, 

Mr.  President;  but  that  is  the 

system. 

I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate 

by  detailing  all  the  States  in 

which   old-age   pensioners   gel 

less   than   $15.    Under   the 

terms  of  my  amendment  every 

State  in  the  Union  would  be 

treated  exactly  as  every  other 

State.    My  amendment  would 

stimulate  and  lift  up  the  one 

i  in  the  very  low  bracket  to 

somewhere  near  a  decent  leve 

.    It  would  make  possible,  in 

my  opinion,  the  pajnnent  of  a 

t  least  $15  a  month  to  every 

old-age  pensioner  in  the  Unitt 

■d  States.    From  then  on  the 

States  and  the  Federal  Govern) 

nent  would  contribute  equally 

in  additional  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  h3 

ve  this  table  printed  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection. 

he  table  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  folia 

ws: 

Average  payment  per  recipient  of 

special  types  of  public  assistance 

in  States  with  plans  approved 

jy  the  Social  Security  Board,  by 

regions  and  States.  June  1939 

[Data  corrected 

0  July  15.  1939J 

Average  payment  per  recipient  for 

June  l'J39 

Region  ■  and  State 

Old-age 
assist- 

Aid to 
dependent 

Aid  to  the 

blind 

ance 

children » 

Total 

$19.42 

$31.19 

$23.15 

Region  1: 

Connecticut      .... .......... 

2(>.  M 
28.33 

3T'ra 

25.02 

Maine               . ... 

23.  OS 

Massachusetts . 



22  30 

New  Umnp^hire                ....,....-.• 

23.64 
18.95 
l.-J.TO 
23.57 

40.44 
46.27 
29.06 
47.52 

22.51 

Rhoile  Island                           - 

Vermont               ..... 

20  9S 

Ropitm  II:  New  York 

21.  2) 

Repion  III: 

Delaware                  . 

10.98 
19. .» 

30.89 
29.72 

New  Jersey 

22.80 

Pennsylvania    .       ............ 

21.34 

S5.ll 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia 

25.57 

17.42 

9.59 

9.  fa 

13.53 

43.21 
30.82 
15.38 
22.51 
21.05 

26.66 

21.04 

North  Carolina . ...--. .-- 

14.59 

Virginia            . . .. 

13.05 

West  Virginia ... 

1&87 

R^on  V: 

Kpntuckv              -      --- 

8.65 

Xlichigan       ....... - -- 

lfi.44 
22.  57 

34.10 

38.84 

23.33 

Ohio     

19.75 

Region  VI. 

Illinois  . .... ..... .. ...... 

19.23 
17.17 
21.20 

Indiana     ... . ......... . . 

27.48 
36.61 

19.69 

WLsconsin 

22.78 

Region  VII: 

Alab})nia .. . ...... 

9.29 

13.  8« 

8.12 

7.34 

1Z44 

25.72 
20.49 

8.88 

Florida    

14.00 

Oeorgia    

10.01 

Mississippi ...... 

7.19 

South  Carolina . . 

8.18 
13.21 

16.23 
18.35 

10.99 

Tennessee ............... 

14.69 

Region  VIII: 

lOWH               

19.90 
20.67 
15.45 
17.70 
18.30 

23.31 

Minnesota             .................... 

35.13 
24.18 
32  34 

25.15 

Nebraska         .............. .., 

15.93 

North  Dakota 

19.72 

South  Dakota 

Rc'ion  IX: 



17.00 

Arkansas.  .  . 

6.03 
17.67 
18.77 
n.7Z 

S.  14 
26.66 
lO.  27 
12.02 

6.53 

Kan.<as 

18.89 

Mi.-i'^oari      . 

Oklahoma 

14.72 

Region  X: 

l/ouisiana ..... 

1".  52 
11.85 
14.16 

21.39 
21.31 

13.44 

New  Mexico 

14.83 

Texas     

Rpcion  XI: 

Arizona 

26.34 
28.20 
21  45 
17  02 
20.76 
23.03 

31.90 
29.68 
26.90 
23  43 
33.57 
30.  (.0 

24. 95 

Colorailo 

27.74 

Idaho       

21.45 

Mr)ntana 

21  05 

Utah 

25.78 

Wyoming 

28.13 

Repion  XII: 

California . 

32.45 
26.57 
21.38 
22.15 

41.99 

48.  Oi 

Nevada ..... ... 

Oregon —............. 

40.03 
29.27 

25.27 

Washington 

30.43 

Territories: 

Alaska 



27.65 
12.62 

Hawaii 

35.59 

14.90 

Social  Security  Board  administrativi 

recions. 

^Avenge  per  (amily. 

- 
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Mr.  CONNAIiY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  table,  one 
relating  to  the  per  capita  Income  in  the  various  States,  and 
that  is  the  test  of  ability  to  pay;  that  is  the  test  as  to  taxa- 
tion resources. 

In  New  York  State  the  average  Income  is  $700  a  year. 

In  North  Dakota  the  per  capita  income  is  $260  per  year. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  i>eople  of  North  Dakota  are  as  well 
able  to  contribute  by  way  of  taxation  as  are  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  who  on  an  average  receive  twice  as  much  income 
as  those  who  live  in  North  Dakota? 

In  Connecticut  the  per  capita  income  is  $607  a  year  com- 
pared with  South  E>akota  per  capita  Income  of  $275  per  year. 

The  average  per  capita  Income  in  California  is  $605  p>er 
year,  compared  with  the  average  annual  per  capita  income  in 
Louisiana  of  $300  a  year.  The  income  of  the  individual  in 
California  is  twice  that  of  the  individual  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  table  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Average  old-<ige-assistance  payment  per  recipient  (title  I),  December 

192S 

United   States $19.  55 

California 32. 43 

Colorado 29. 99 

Massachusetts 28  56 

Connecticut 26.  66 

Nevada 26  46 

Arizona 26. 10 

New  York _ _ 24  18 

New  Hampshire 23  08 

Ohio. 23.01 

Washington 22. 10 

Wyoming 21.62 

Idaho 21.  65 

Oregon 21  30 

Pennsylvania 21  19 

Wisconsin 20.  78 

Maine 20.71 

Montana 20. 48 

Utah 20  45 

Minnesota 20.  42 

South  Dakota 20.04 

Oklahoma 19,  94 

Iowa 19.  82 

Kansas 19  62 

New  Jersey 19.82 

Rhode  Island 18.78 

nUnols 18. 52 

Missouri 18.48 

Maryland 17.  51" 

North  Dakota 17.88 

Nebraska 17. 12 

Michigan 17. 11 

Indiana . 18. 53 

Vermont -.__ . 14. 47 

Texas . 13.  84 

Florida 13  84 

West  Virginia _ 13.79 

Tennessee 13. 23 

New  Mexico 11.15 

Delaware 10.  84 

Louisiana 10.  26 

Virginia 9.  54 

Alabama . > « 9.  51 

North  Carolina 9.36 

Georgia : 8. 78 

Kentucky 8.  73 

South    Carolina 7.  40 

Mississippi 6.92 

Arkansas 6. 16 

Per  capita  income  by  States  1935 

United  States $432 

New   York 700 

Connecticut 607 

California 605 

Delaware 590 

Rhode  Island 561 

Nevada - 545 

Massachusetts . . 639 

Wyoming _. 526 

New  Jersey . 617 

Illinois —  800 

Montana 482 

Pennsylvania 478 

Michigan 473 

Maryland 473 

Wisconsin 467 


Per  capita  income  by  Sta*es  1935 — ContlntKd 


Ohio J. $460 


1 


New  Hampshire 

Washington . 

Minnesota 

Maine 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Arizona 


""„IIIII2IIII-..I.-"ZZ"ZZ"ZZZ  434 

416 

rjrjivjiV™JiTJjrrjrjT""!iiziii  406 

z""""~"'i^i^ssssssssssssrs,  «oi 

Oregon 394 

Iowa . 870 


Mlsaourl-. 
Vermont- 
Kansas 

Nebraska. 
Florida.  _. 
Utah 


368 

366 

366 

861 

__. 851 

.  348 

Idaho-  - ~"""I"IIII""IIIII"I""I1ZZZZZZZZZZZZ  344 

New  Mexico . 322 

West  Virginia 318 

Texas 316 


Virginia 

Louisiana 

South  Dakota.- 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

North  Caiollna. 
Georgia  - 


305 

___  300 

__.  275 

260 

259 

253 

263 

KentucXy 240 

Tennessee . 232 

South  Carolina . 224 

Alabama 189 

Arkansas 182 

Mississippi. 170 

District  of  Columbia 966 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  table  reveals  the 
reason  why  the  States  in  the  lower  economic  brackets  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  adequate  old-age-pension  pay- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  Arkansas.  In  Arkansas  the  per  capita 
Income  is  $182  per  year.  Think  of  It;  $182.  Yet  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  insist  that  the  man  livingf 
in  Arkansas,  with  an  income  of  $182  per  year,  is  just  as  able 
to  pay  by  way  of  taxes  as  the  citizens  of  New  York  whose 
Income  is  $700  a  year. 

In  Mississippi  the  per  capita  income  is  $170  a  year.  Yet 
it  is  said  that  that  State  is  just  as  able  to  pay  old-age 
assistance  as  Connecticut,  where  the  average  income  is 
$607  per  year. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  per  capita  Income  Is  $966 
per  year.  That  is  higher  than  the  per  capita  income  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  not  required  to  pay 
any  more  than  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

What  about  Alabama?  The  per  capita  income  in  Alabama 
is  $189  a  year,  compared  with  $605  in  California,  $590  in 
Delaware,  $561  in  Rhode  Island,  and  $545  in  Nevada. 

The  per  capita  income  in  South  Carolina  is  $224  per  year. 
In  Tennessee  it  is  $232,  in  Kentucky  it  is  $240,  in  Georgia 
it  is  $253,  and  in  North  Carolina  it  is  $253,  Oklahoma  $259, 
and  in  Louisiana  $300. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  Many  States 
such  as  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  have  large  col- 
ored populations.  Under  the  laws  of  those  States  the  colored 
population,  of  course,  and  very  justly,  receives  the  same 
consideration  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  people  of  the 
white  race  receive,  and  yet  they  contribute  practically  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  tax  payments  to  the  resources  of  the 
State.  That  means  that  out  of  the  meager  resources  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  population,  due  to  the  economic  conc^- 
tion  in  which  they  find  themselves  by  reason  of  the  policies 
of  this  Government  for  the  past  75  years,  they  find  them- 
selves unable  through  taxation  resources  to  provide  adequate 
or  sufficient  sums  to  make  decent  payments  for  old-age 
assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  rehearse  the  economic  reasons 
for  the  condition  of  a  large  section  of  the  Republic  in  regard 
to  its  income  and  its  resources.  We  know  what  those  poli- 
cies have  been  in  the  past.  The  South  and  Southwest  are 
agricultural  sections.  We  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
tbe  industrial  sections  of  the  Republic  through  high-protec- 
tive tariffs  which  have  diained  from  our  agricultural  areas 
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our  resources  of  money,  and  transferred  them  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Republic. 

Today  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  pay  a  heavier  toll,  they  pay  a  higher  tribute  in  the 
way  of  freight  rates  than  any  other  part  of  the  American 
Union.  That  results  from  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  because  of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  not  because  of  any  fault  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  our 
sections  have  been  impoverished  by  these  policies,  and  be- 
cause we  are  impoverished  we  have  to  suffer  another  humili- 
ation by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  five  times  as  much  to  an  American  citizen  in 
California  as  it  docs  to  another  Araerican-icitizen,  for  the 
same  causes  and  under  the  same  conditions,  ■  simply  because 
he  resides  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  He  receives  four  times 
as  much  if  he  resides  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  he  does  if 
he  resides  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  If  he  resides  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  he  receives  $4.87,  and  if  he  resides  in 
Connecticut  he  reecives  $13.33. 

It  is  not  just,  it  is  not  fair,  it  Is  not  equitable,  it  is  not 
sound,  and  I  shall  tell  the  Senate  why.  Unless  the  Federal 
Government  recognizes  the  necessity  of  making  an  adequate 
contribution  to  old-age  assistance  to  those  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets we  shall  have  here  thundering  at  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
and  thundering  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
waves  of  protests  which  will  be  in  the  forms  of  demands 
along  the  line  of  new  schemes  of  pensions,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  Townsend  plan  or  a  wholl/  Federal  system. 

Senators  need  not  delude  themselves  about  that.  They 
need  not  pretend  that  they  cannot  hear  or  they  cannot  see, 
because  those  who  can  see  and  can  hear  are  bound  to  know 
that  those  results  are  inevitable.  But  if  we  can  adopt  my 
amendment  and  assure  every  old-age  pensioner  at  least  $15 
a  month,  with  a  contribution  over  that  sum  as  the  States 
may  be  able  to  contribute,  we  will  give  the  strongest  answer, 
we  will  give  the  firmest  resistance,  we  will  give  the  best 
argument  on  earth  against  these  other  wild  schemes  that 
are  going  to  be  forced  upon  us. 

Let  Senators  not  fool  themselves  that  they  are  not  going 
to  yield  either.  Public  opinion  is  the  master  in  this  Republic. 
When  it  is  aroused,  when  it  Is  stimulated,  when  it  is  vibrant, 
when  it  is  aggressive,  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  any 
political  ruler,  any  functionary  that  holds  a  place  under  the 
American  flag.  It  is  stronger  than  the  edicts  of  Congress;  it 
i"  stronger  than  any  executive  pronouncement.  Public  opin- 
ion, when  it  is  formed  and  molded  and  fashioned,  and  is 
aggressive,  is  the  most  compelling  force  in  America  today. 

Let  Senators  not  delude  themselves  that  politicians — and 
statesmen — are  going  to  be  resistant.  They  always  have 
responded,  or  they  have  gone  home,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
a  Senator  or  a  Representative  does  not  want  to  do  it  is 
to  go  home  for  good.  [ Laughter.  1  He  might  not  mind  go- 
ing home  for  a  vacation,  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  going 
home  for  good,  he  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  talk  a  Uttle  more  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  conference.  I  wish  to  be  plain.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Pollette]. 
I  should  like  to  have  him  present  in  the  Chamber,  because 
there  may  be  something  said  which  m<ght  interest  him. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
-answered  to  their  namies: 

Ad»ms 
Andrews 
Ashurst 
Austin 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Borah    ^^^ 
Bjilow 
-"fiurke 
Byrd 
Byrnes 
Capper 
Chaves 


Clark.  Idaho 

Hatch 

MlUer 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hayden 

Mlnton 

Connally 

Herring 

Murray 

DansOier 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Nye 

Davis 

Johnson.  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Downey 

King 

Pepper 

Ellender 

La  Follette 

Plttman 

George 

Lee 

Radcllffe 

Gerry 

Lodge 

Russell 

Glhfion 

Lucas 

Schwartz 

Guffey 

Lundeen 

Srhwellenbach 

Oumey 

McCarran 

Sheppard 

Hale 

McKeUar 

Shlpstead 

Harrlaon 

liead 

Rmtth 

August  5 


White 


Va  a  Nuys 
Wi  gner 
Wilfih 
Wteeler 

Sixty-nine   Senators   have 


Stewart  Townsend 

Taft  Truman 

Thomas,  Okla.  Tydlngs 

Thomas,  tJtah  Vandenberg 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  a  moment  ago  I  was 
discussing  the  economic  injustices  which  have  been  inflicted 
in  the  past  and  are  now  being 
certain  sections  of  the  United  Stttes  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates,  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  and  in  the  matter  of  building 
up  industrial  sections  at  the  eicpense  of  agricultural  sec- 
tions— all  done  by  the  Governnijent.  There  is  even  a  more 
recent  instance  of  injustice  and  inequality  practiced  by  the 
Government  itself.  I  refer  to  the  wages  paid  to  Works 
Progress  Administration  employi  es  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  old  system  the 
W.  P.  A.  wage  in  the  South  was  about  $19,  as  I  recall.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  before  m;.  The  wage  in  the  South 
was  about  $19  as  against  mori  than  twice  that  much  in 
other  sections. 

Mr.  HARRISON.     More  than  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  sen  e  Senator  who  has  the  fig- 
ures available  would  supply  me  with  the  figures.  From  two 
to  three  times  as  much  was  paic  to  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  New 
York  and  New  England  and  ii  idustrial  areas  as  was  paid 
to  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  other 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  Is  that  economic  jus- 
tice? Yet.  it  is  demanded  that  out  of  our  want  and  penury 
we  must  contribute  toward  oM-age  pensions  as  large  an 
amount  as  the  opulent  and  pra;pcrous  States  in  the  Union. 
Under  the  present  system  States  which  are  wealthy  are  given 
more,  and  the  poor  States  are  given  less. 

For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  sh«  II  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath. 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  p  esent  system.  Mr.  President. 
To  the  rich,  powerful,  and  opi  lent  State  which  is  able  to 
pay  $30  a  month  the  Federal  Government  says,  "We  will 
give  you  $15  per  head."  To  he  poor  State  which  is  in 
penury  and  rags  it  says,  "We  wi  1  give  you  $3.08." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  discuss  the  reasons  why 
the  Connally  amendment  was  done  to  death.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  the  conference  th ;  House  conferees  refused  to 
take  back  to  the  House  of  F  eprcsentatives  the  so-called 
Connally  amendment.  There  had  never  been  a  record 
roll-call  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  attitude 
of  the  House  conferees  was  sucl  i  that  the  only  way  by  which 
the  Senate  could  have  secured  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the 
House  was  for  the  Senate  con  erees  to  have  stood  just  as 
stubbornly  as  the  House  conf«  rces  stood.  But  the  Senate 
conferees  did  not  do  that.  V  'hen  it  takes  a  club  to  get 
results  it  does  not  do  any  goi  id  with  a  very  soft,  purring 
voice  to  say,  "Please  take  it  bsck  to  the  House  for  a  vote." 
When  a  bludgeon  is  the  only  nstrument  that  can  get  the 
desired  results,  it  is  useless  to  employ  a  feather  duster. 

I  wish  someone  would  notify  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  should  Uke  to  have  hiii  attend  the  session  at  this 
time,  for  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  funeral,  and  I 
think  he  ought  to  attend  it.     [Laughter.l 

Had  the  Senate  conferees  to  d  the  House  conferees,  in  so 
many  words,  that  they  would  not  recede  until  the  House 
conferees  should  take  the  so-called  Connally  amendment 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  obtained  an  ex- 
pression upon  it  from  their  sui  posed  masters,  their  theoret- 
ical masters,  the  House  would  have  voted  upon  it. 

I  wonder  why  they  did  n<t  take  it  back.  Were  they 
afraid  to  get  an  expression  o '  the  views  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  itself?  They  owed  it  to 
themselves,  they  owed  it  to  he  country,  and  they  owed 
it  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unitec  States  to  secure  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  in  the  House;  and  he  Senate  conferees  owed  a 
duty  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unite  d  States,  their  masters,  to  de- 
mand and  Insist  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shoxild 
have  a  separate  vote  on  this  ai  nendment. 
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If  the  House  had  had  such  a  vote  and  had  rejected  by  a 
decisive  vote  the  Connally  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  not  now  be  submitting  these  remarks.  But  I 
feel  a  sense  of  resentment  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  the  course  they  followed, 
and  I  feel  a  very  deep  sense  of  disappointment  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  the  Senate 
to  demand  that  the  House  conferees  submit  the  amendment 
to  a  vote  of  the  House. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  all  the  Senate  conferees,  but 
I  feel  that  they  owed  the  duty  to  their  associates  on  the  con- 
ference committee  and  to  the  Senate  itself,  after  the  Senate 
had  solemnly  expressed  itself  on  a  record  roll-call  vote  on 
that  particular  amendment  to  insist  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  the  same  thing. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  democratic  Government;  ours  is 
supposed  to  be  a  representative  system;  it  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  Government  of  constitutional  processes.  One  of  those 
processes  is  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  initiating  leg- 
islation of  this  kind,  shall  express  itself  whether  the  conferees 
or  whether  their  masters  desire  it  to  do  so  or  not. 

I  am  Sony  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  I  should  like  to  have  him  here,  Mr.  President,  for 
I  desire  to  submit  some  remarks  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  interested  in.  I  have  undertaken  to  have 
him  come  here;  but  if  he  does  not  come  in,  I  am  going  to 
make  the  remarks  anyway.  If  anyone  is  Interested  in  having 
him  here,  I  suggest  that  he  send  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  undertaking  to  point  out  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  what  I  thought  should  have  been  done  with  respect 
to  securing  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  so-called  Connally  amendment.  I  stated  that  I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  conferees,  representing 
the  Senate  and  not  their  own  personal  views,  to  have  insisted, 
not  by  saying,  "Won't  you  please  take  it  back  to  the  House?" 
but  by  demanding  that  the  House  conferees  take  the  amend- 
ment back  to  the  House  for  a  separate  vote  by  that  body. 
The  Senate  conferees  for  a  while  insisted,  but  at  the  final 
conference  one  of  the  members  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  conference  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  three  members  of  the  confer- 
ence who  voted  against  the  Connally  amendment  when  it  was 
proposed  in  this  body.  That  is  all  right,  of  course;  we  knew 
where  they  stood.  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr,  Capper]  were  those  three  Senators.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  and  myself  voted  for  It. 

So  the  conference  was  composed  of  seven  members,  three 
whose  personal  views  were  against  the  Connally  amendment, 
and  four  whose  personal  views  were  supposed  to  be  for  the 
Connally  amendment.  The  Senate  voted  for  the  amendment 
and  the  conferees  were  the  delegates,  the  agents  of  the 
Senate. 

There  was  another  amendment,  however,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  which  takes  $695,000,000  out  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  gives  it  to  people  who  are  not  now 
under  the  law  eligible  and  who  will  not  have  paid  into  the 
fund  more  than  a  mere  pittance.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  La  Follette] — and  I  am  glad  he  is  now  present, 
for  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  about  his  attitude  unless 
he  is  here — the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  very  anxious  to 
secure  that  amendment  and  as  a  result,  here,  near  this  door, 
on  the  day  before  the  last  conference  the  throat  of  the 
Connally  amendment  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  As  a  further 
result,  the  House  "caved  in"  on  the  amendment  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  interested,  involving  the  sum 
of  $695,000,000  to  come  out  of  this  trust  fvmd — not  out  of  the 
Treasury — and  to  go  to  the  aged  who  become  65  years  of 
age  this  year,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  not  further  insist  that  the  House  vote  on  the 
amendment.  The  result  was,  of  covurse,  that  the  Connally 
amendment  collapsed,  and  the  Senate  conferees  collapsed. 
Those  are  the  facts. 


If  there  is  any  Senate  conferee  here  who  disagrees  with 
that  view,  I  should  like  to  have  him  rise  and  say  so, 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  CONNAIXY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  prefer  to  make  my  statement  In 
my  own  time,  because  I  desire  to  review  the  entire  confer- 
ence, and  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggested  that  anyone  who  wanted 
to  deny  what  I  said  should  rise  on  the  floor  and  do  so. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  simply  did  not  want  that  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  to  pass  without  saying  what  I  did 
say. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Well,  was  it  not  true? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    No;  not  as  the  Senator  states  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No  other  Senator  has  denied  it,  and 
there  are  four  of  them  on  the  floor  who  were  on  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator means 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  heard  what  I  said  about 
the  change  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  when 
he  got  his  own  amendment  or  the  one  he  favored,  for  it 
was  not  his  amendment,  but  was  worked  out  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  price 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Connally  amendment  was  the  $695,- 
000,000  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  trust  fund,  paid 
by  employers,  and  by  those  who  hcpe  to  get  an  old-age 
insurance  some  day  out  of  their  money,  and  which  is  to  be 
given  to  people  who  become  65  jrears  of  age  this  year  and 
who  have  paid  in  only  1  or  2  years'  payments.  That  is  the 
fact  of  the  matter.  So  the  result  was  that  it  was  all  left 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  might  as  well  have 
been  the  conference  all  by  himself. 

I  feel  very  keenly  that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  to  make  the  House  of  Representatives  vote 
on  this  amendment.  Following  the  precedent  established  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  putting  in  the  Record 
other  Senators'  votes  on  other  occasions,  I  should  like  to 
have  set  down 'in  the  Record,  following  the  speech  he  is 
going  to  make  explaining  his  attitude,  his  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  behalf  of  the  Connally  amendment.  Tnen  I  should  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  following  that,  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  conferee,  and  his  instructions  to  stand  by  that 
vote. 

The  Senator  on  yesterday  saw  fit  to  undertake  to  attack 
some  of  us  who  have  voted,  as  he  conceived,  one  way  on  one 
occasion  and  another  way  on  another  occasion,  and  to  have 
our  votes  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  very  happy  that  he 
did  that.  Under  the  old  Roman  system,  you  know,  they 
had  what  they  called  censors.  A  censor  could  remove  a 
Senator  who  displeased  him.  We  have  no  constituUonal 
provision  for  a  censor,  but  it  is  deUghtful  to  knew  that  we 
have  a  volunteer  censor  who  is  prepared  to  remove  any  Sen- 
ator who  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  censor.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  He  is  not  only  the 
whole  conference  committee,  but  he  is  now  the  censor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  splendid  to  have  that  sort  of  a  situation. 
I  think  it  is  fine.  We  have  an  All-seeing  Eye,  but  that  All- 
seeing  Eye  is  a  celestial  being,  and  He  is  far  away.  He  sits 
on  a  distant  throne.  I  think  it  is  fine  to  have  a  terrestrial 
all-seeing  eye  with  superlative  powers  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual television  by  which  he  can  look  into  the  hearts  and 
consciences  and  minds  of  Senators,  and  placard  them  as 
they  ought  to  be  placarded  before  their  constituents.  I 
think  it  is  splendid. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  with  which  the  Senate 
is  confronted.  I,  of  course,  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  conference  report.  That  makes  it  all  the  more 
important.  We  know  what  the  prestige  of  a  conference  re- 
port is  when  it  comes  here  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session. 
Of  course.  Senators  say,  "Oh,  it  is  either  that  or  no  bill." 
That  fact  but  accentuates  and  makes  stand  out  prominently 
the  importance  of  conferees  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
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body  that  appoints  them,  and  at  least  seeing  that  the  other 
body  respects  the  Senate  as  much  as  we  respect  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  had  a  record  vote.  Every  Senator 
here  had  to  get  right  up  and  toe  the  mark.  He  had  oo  say 
where  he  stood.  But  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  matter.  Nobody  knows  how  indi- 
vidual Members  stand. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Har- 
rison] that  in  the  original  consideration  of  the  bill  the 
House  Members  claimed  that  they  had  a  teller  vote  or  a 
rising  vote  on  this  amendment.  Nobody  knows  how  any- 
body voted.  There  were  only  a  handful  of  Representatives 
on  the  floor  when  the  matter  was  voted  on.  But  had  it  hap- 
pened then,  it  would  have  been  quite  a  different  situation 
that  they  voted  upon  than  after  the  Senate  had  adopted 
the  provision,  and  it  was  in  the  bill,  and  it  came  to  them 
as  a  Senate  amendment.  All  Senators  know  that  it  would 
then  have  more  prestige,  and  more  appeal,  and  more  like- 
lihood of  being  adopted,  than  if  it  had  come  up  on  an 
original  proposition  when  the  bill  was  originally  sponsored, 
with  practically  all  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  against  it.  It  might  have  been  a  wholly  different 
result. 

Mr.  President,  conferences  are  necessary,  of  course.  I 
realize  that  there  must  be  an  accommodation  of  views,  nat- 
urally; but  in  the  accommodation  of  those  views  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  represented  by  those  who  are  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely in  sympathy  with  and  propose  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  body  appointing  them,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  conferees  should 
have  insisted  to  the  last  that  the  House  go  back  and  vote 
upon  this  amendment.  Had  that  been  done,  and  had  this 
amendment  then  been  i ejected,  you  would  not  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Texas  speaking  in  his  present  tenor  on 
this  floor.    I  feel  a  sense  of  outrage  about  it  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  no  one  need 
beguile  himself  that  this  is  the  final  chapter  in  this  scene. 
I  expect  to  continue  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  the 
effort  to  obtain  substantially  this  particular  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I  shall  be  unwilling  then,  as  I  am 
unwilling  now,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  say  to  one 
citizen  who  resides  in  a  rich  and  a  powerful  State,  "We  will 
give  you  cut  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  because  of  old-age 
assistance,  five  times  as  much  as  we  give  another  citizen, 
similarly  situated  as  to  yourself,  because  he  lives  across  a 
State  border,  because  he  lives  in  another  geographical  sec- 
tion of  the  Republic."  I  am  willing  for  the  States  to  make 
contributions  and  think  they  ought  to  make  contributions, 
but  those  contributions  ought  to  bear  seme  relationship  to 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  pay  them. 

What  do  you  expect  when  you  pass  the  hat  in  church? 
You  do  not  expect  the  pauper  to  give  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  prosperous  banker  who  sits  by  his  side.  When  you 
go  to  the  United  States  tax  collector's  office  you  do  not 
expect  the  man  with  $1,000  income  to  pay  upon  the  same 
ratio  or  to  pay  the  same  amount  as  the  man  with  $25,000  a 
year  income  or  $100,000  a  year  income.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  humanity  in  the  administration  of  this  act,  if  it  is 
to  be  based  purely,  cold-bloodedly  upon  the  theory  that  we 
will  match  only  the  amounts  of  money  contributed  by  the 
various  States,  then  we  have  not  made  any  approach  to 
the  real  solution  of  this  problem,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  put  its  hand  to  the  plow.  This  amend- 
ment of  mine  would  practically  result  in  every  old-age  bene- 
ficiary in  the  United  States  receiving  at  least  a  minimum  of 
$15  per  month.  If  he  lived  in  a  prosperous  State,  he  would 
then  receive  a  very  substantial  amount  above  that  sum,  but 
those  in  the  very  poorest  States  would  get  $15  per  month. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  able 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  desire  to  say  that  if  any  plan 
Is  enacted  to  give  four  times  as  much  to  one  State  as  to 
another,  it  is  an  un-American  plan;  and  I  think  the  so- 
called  social  security  that  we  have  before  us  needs  much 
amendment  if  it  is  not  to  be  social  insecurity. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  tie  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
That  is  the  effect,  though  not  i  i  the  language.  It  is  not  so 
written  in  the  law  that  one  Sate  shall  get  four  times  as 
much  as  another.  On  the  wri  ten  page  and  in  theory  the 
law  operates  uniformly,  of  course,  in  every  State;  but  the 
effect  of  it,  the  result  of  it,  is  hat  in  some  States  the  old- 
age  pensioner  gets  only  one-fif  1 1  as  much  as  he  gets  in  other 
States.  Under  the  present  amendment  that  limit  is  raised 
to  $20,  and  if  it  is  complied  wi  h  in  the  rich  States  some  of 
the  States  will  pay  six  times  i  is  much  to  an  old-age  pen- 
sioner as  another  old-age  pens  oner  will  receive  in  another 
State. 

Mr.  President,  this  confererce  report  no  doubt  will  be 
adopted.  I  desire  to  enter  her;  my  solemn  protest  against 
the  injustices  inflicted  by  the  f  nal  result.  This  fight  is  not 
over.  Those  of  us  who  are  ir  terested  in  this  amendment 
will  renew  the  contest  in  Jai  uary.  when  Congress  again 
meets.  If  the  House  of  Repn  sentatives  is  ever  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  amendment,  not  in  the  cloak- 
room, not  out  on  the  street,  but  in  the  House  Chamber 
v/here  the  roll  is  called  and  v.'!:  ere  the  Members  go  on  rec- 
ord, I  have  a  sublime  faith  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  hav;  had  many  assurances  from 
Members  of  the  House  that  th?y  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  and  that  if  they  had  that  opportunity  they  had  high 
hcp3  of  being  able  to  adopt  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  could  or  not.  Ii  is  not  for  me  to  pass  upon 
that  question,  but  it  is  for  me  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  membership  cf  the  House  to  vote  upon  it. 
It  is  up  to  me  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  demand  that  tie  House  conferees  take  this 
back  for  a  separate  vote.  If  th  ;re  is  to  exist  comity  between 
the  two  bodies,  if  there  is  to  le  that  mutual  respect  as  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  whenever  the  Senate  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord by  a  roll-call  vote  on  an  a;  lendment,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ewes  it  to  the  Sena  te,  it  owes  it  to  the  bicameral 
system  of  a  House  and  a  Senate,  to  take  the  amendment 
back  and  have  it  voted  upon,  ai  id  secure  a  final  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendmc  nt  is  not  dead ;  it  is  just  go- 
ing to  slumber  a  little  while.  Jnder  the  sedative  which  has 
been  administered  to  it.  it  is  gDing  to  sleep  for  a  while,  but 
it  is  going  to  come  out  of  the  coma,  it  is  going  to  come  out 
of  the  slumber  which  has  been  brought  on.  and  about  next 
January  it  will  be  again  urgeil.  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
urged  until  this  plan,  in  substince.  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
deep  regret  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  seen  fit 
to  question  the  honorable  char  icter  of  my  conduct  as  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  part  of  the  S  jnate  in  the  conference  on  the 
important  amendments  to  the  social-security  bill.  For  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  have  alwi  lys  had  a  deep  personal  affec- 
tion and  a  great  respect.  Nothing  he  has  said  here,  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  shall  alter  that  feeling.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement,  be- 
cause I  am  easy  m  my  own  i  :onscience  so  far  as  the  dis- 
charge of  my  responsibility  to  ;his  body  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  is  conce  Tied. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes!  to  provide  a  system  of  variable 
grants  to  States  for  the  old-ag ;  assistance  title  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  in  accordance  wi^  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  President,  when  it  was  submitted 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  T;xas  in  the  Senate  Committee 
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en  Finance,  although  we  were 
tain  a  majority  in  the  commit 


up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  :   voted  for  the  amendment. 


I  believe  that  the  principle 
offered  by  the  Senator  from 


the  President,  is  a  principle 


unfortunately  unable  to  ob- 
ee.    When  the  proposal  came 


involved  in  the  amendment 
South  Carolina,  and  recom- 


mended by  his  select  Commit  ee  on  Unemployment,  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  and  by 


which  must  be  written  into 


Title  I  of  the  Social  Security  I  iCt  if  it  is  to  remain  upon  the 
statute  books.    Personally  I  ;  ^referred  that  amendment  to 
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the  Connally  amendment  because  I  believed  that  it  wsis 
predicated  upon  the  sound  principle  of  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  respective  States  to  meet  in 
some  measure  the  problem  of  assistance  to  the  aged, 
rather  than  a  flat  increased  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  States,  regardless  of  their 
financial  capacity  to  meet  this  problem,  which  today  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conference  I  fought  as  hard  and  as 
long  as  I  could  for  the  Connally  amendment,  but  during  the 
progress  of  the  conference — and  I  make  this  statement  only 
in  view  of  the  attack  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  upou  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — after  we  had 
argued  and  debated  the  amendment  with  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  for  many  days,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  attitude  of  the  House  managers  was  ada- 
mant, I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harri- 
son] for  whom  I  have  great  respect — and  I  think  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration  that,  during  my  service  upon  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  we  have  enjoyed  a  cordial  and 
friendly  and  mutually  respectful  relationship — and  asked 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  conferees  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  any  misunderstanding  among  us. 

At  that  meeting  I  stated  that  I  believed  that  the  Connally 
amendment  was  of  grave  importance,  but  that  I  personally 
did  not  regard  that  particular  amendment  as  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  warrant  a  failure  of  the  conferees  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  bill  and  to  bring  in  a  report,  so  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  might  be  composed.  I 
stated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  I  would 
stand  by  the  Connally  amendment  up  to  and  until  we  had 
made  every  honorable  effort  to  persuade  the  managers  upon 
the  part  of  the  House  to  take  the  Connally  amendment  back 
to  the  House  for  a  separate  record  vote. 

I  stated,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned, 
I  wanted  my  colleagues  on  the  conference  representing  the 
Senate  to  know  that  when  that  stage  was  reached  I,  as  an 
Individual  conferee,  discharging  my  responsibility  to  the 
Senate,  and  accepting  the  full  measure  of  that  responsibility, 
would  exercise  my  judgment  that  the  conference  should  not 
be  frustrated  because  of  that  particular  amendment. 

As  I  recall,  thereafter  there  were  several  meetings  of  the 
conference;  there  was  further  debate  upon  the  Connally 
amendment,  and  a  further  effort  was  made  to  have  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  take  the  Connally  amend- 
ment back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  separate 
and  a  record  vote. 

When  the  conference  met  on  Thursday,  however,  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  room  in  the  Capitol  the  ques- 
tion again  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  would  take  the  Connally  amendment 
back  to  the  House  for  a  separate  vote.  A  statement  was 
made  in  the  conference  by  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee representing  the  Senate,  and  who  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Connally  amendment,  that,  in  his  judgment, 
even  if  the  amendment  went  back  to  the  House  for  a  separate 
vote  under  the  conditions  at  which  we  had  then  arrived,  and 
in  view  of  the  approaching  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
House  would  without  question  overwhelmingly  support  the 
position  upon  the  amendment  originally  taken  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  He  further  stated  that,  even 
if  such  action  were  taken,  insofar  as  he  was  concerned  he 
did  not  think  it  would  alter  the  situation,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  i.  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

When  that  statement  was  made  on  Thursday  I  felt  that  I 
had  done  evenrthing  I  honorably  could  to  get  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  either  to  recede 
with  an  amendment,  or  to  recede  altogether,  or  to  take  the 
Connally  amendment  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  separate  vote. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  I  went  to  the 
Senator  who  had  made  this  statement  and  said,  "Now  I  feel 
that  I  must  exercise  my  individual  judgment.  I  feel  that  I 
must,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses,  take  the  position  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
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the  Senate  should  recede  upon  the  Connally  amendment"; 
and  I  think  I  state  accurately  what  he  said  to  me— namely,  in 
effect,  that  he  believed  that  I  had  fought  valiantly  and  honor- 
ably for  the  Connally  amendment,  and  that,  so  far  as  any 
action  which  I  might  take  in  the  remaining  conferences  was 
concerned.  I  was  certainly  free  to  exercise  my  individual 
judgment.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  implied— or 
perhaps  I  should  put  it  more  bluntly,  has  stated — that  there 
was  a  price  upon  my  action  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  nigh  on  to  14  years;  it  will  be  15 
years  next  December.  The  Senator  from  Texas,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  the  first  man,  in  or  out  of  this  body,  to  question 
the  integrity  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  not  any  price.  The  question 
which  confronted  me  was  whether  or  not,  in  my  judgment  as 
a  duly  appointed  conferee  on  the  part  of  this  body,  the 
Connally  amendment  was  of  suflScient  imjxjrtance  to  prevent 
an  honorable  agreement  between  the  two  Houses  upon  this 
bill,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  enactment. 

Early  in  the  proceedings  I  had  notified  my  fellow  con- 
ferees— I  had  put  them  upon  notice — that  I  did  not  believe 
that  any  one  amendment  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
honorable  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  still  three  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement when  the  conference  met  on  Friday  morning  last. 
There  was  the  2.75  amendment.  There  was  the  so-called 
Massachusetts  or  State  plan.  There  was  the  question  of 
making  wages  creditable  as  of  January  1,  1939.  And  there 
was  the  Connally  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  sincere  and  an  earnest  effort  to 
agree  made  on  Friday  morning — time  has  slipped  away  from 
me.  but  that  is  a  little  more  than  24  hours  ago.  Everyone 
knew  that  the  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn,  but  still  there 
was  a  conscientious  effort  made  to  get  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  agree  to  a  partial  report,  to  settle  the 
remaining  Items  of  difference  with  the  exception  of  the 
Connally  amendment,  and  to  present  a  partial  report,  and 
to  ask  for  further  instructions  upon  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  imanlmously,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  took  the  position  that  they  could  not 
honorably  take  that  course;  that  if  they  were  going  back 
for  instructions  on  any  one  of  the  remaining  amendments 
they  must  go  back  on  all.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they  did 
not  contend  that  such  were  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  they 
contended  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the  House,  and  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
who  were  interested  in  other  amendments  remaining  in  dis- 
agreement, aside  from  the  Connally  amendment,  to  agree 
to  compromise  those  differences  and  to  take  the  Connally 
amendment  back  as  a  naked  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  have,  however,  been  honored  by  this  body  in  the  past  as  a 
conferee  representing  the  Senate.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  could  honorably 
take  certain  action  I  must  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  House 
conferees;  That  I  could  not  decide  for  myself  the  question  of 
their  conduct  toward  their  fellow  conferees. 

Assuming  that  they  took  a  sotmd  position,  assuming  that 
they  felt  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  House  for  instruc- 
tions on  all  the  amendments  still  in  disagreement — the  Con- 
nally amendment,  the  2.75  amendment,  the  Massachusetts- 
plan  amendment,  and  the  date  of  January  1.  1939,  to  make 
wages  creditable  for  title  2 — what  would  have  been  the  situ- 
ation? There  was  not  a  senatorial  conferee  who  did  not 
believe  and  know  that  if  the  powerful  representatives  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  went  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  amd 
asked  for  instructions  upon  these  amendments,  they  would 
be  overwhelmingly  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  House  upon  them.  And  what  situation  would 
we  then  have  been  in,  with  the  life  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress measured  in  terms  of  mere  hoxu^? 
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Everyone  who  Is  at  all  familiar  with  legislative  procedure 
knows  that  if  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had 
gone  back  for  instructions  on  these  three  important  amend- 
ments, and  then  had  come  back  into  conference,  they  would 
have  been  adamant  on  all  of  them,  and  any  opportiuiity  for 
compromise  or  discussion  or  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  would  have  been  gone,  and  that  the 
measure  would  have  had  to  lie  over  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  Furthermore,  be  It  said,  if  such  action  had 
been  taken,  the  instructions  thus  placed  upon  the  managers 
upon  the  part  of  the  House  would  have  still  been  binding  in 
January  when  we  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  the  pend- 
ing conference  report  or  that  these  amendments  make  satis- 
factory adjustments  and  changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act. 
But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, whose  name  appeared  upon  the  original  legislation. 
If  I  remember  correctly— in  any  case,  he  participated  in  the 
framing  and  the  enactment  of  the  original  law,  and  the 
consideration  of  all  amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
since  that  time — has  stated  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that,  in  his  deliberate  judgment,  despite  his  disappointment 
at  the  elimination  of  the  Connally  amendment,  which  I 
share,  he  believes  the  amendments  are  of  such  importance 
to  the  country  that  he  would  cast  his  vote  for  the  conference 
report  if  it  came  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  go  any  further  in  re- 
vealing -what  took  place  In  the  conference.  I  hope  I  have 
not  gone  too  far.  If  I  have,  I  plead,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
was  placed  in  such  a  situation,  by  the  suggestion  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that,  in  order  to  defend  before  my 
colleagues  my  conduct  as  a  representative  ol  this  body,  it 
was  essential  for  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRISON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  merely  rise  to  state  that  I  personally 
found  no  fault  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stood  loyally  for 
the  Connally  amendment,  and  I  appreciate  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  finally  accepted  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
House  conferees  was  because  he  felt  we  ought  to  have  a  con- 
ference report,  and  to  vote  otherwise  might  endanger  the 
passage  of  the  amendments.  What  the  Senator  has  stated 
with  reference  to  his  conversation  with  me  is  correct. 

I  think,  since  my  name  has  been  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion, that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
Jrom  Mississippi  for  that  statement. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  it  was  my  firm  and  de- 
liberate judgment  that  if  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  had  insisted  upon  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  going  back  to  the  House  and  obtaining  additional  in- 
structions on  all  these  propositions,  we  not  only  thereby 
would  have  sealed  the  doom  of  the  measure  so  far  as  any 
action  at  this  session  of  Congress  was  concerned,  but  we 
would  have  prejudiced  Indefinitely,  even  when  we  met  in 
January,  the  possibility  of  an  honorable  compromise  being 
arranged  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have  never  hesitated  to  accept 
any  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed  upon  me,  and  I 
shall  never  hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  shall  not 
in  the  least  cause  me  to  deviate  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  course  which  I  regard  as  honorable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  responsibilities. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  to  add  to  the  length  of  this 
debate.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  am  called  on  to  say  a  word 
further:  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  seemed  to  imply,  or 
rather  aflBrm,  that  I  attacked  his  personal  integrity.  I  never 
made  any  claim  that  he  benefited  personally  by  it  at  alL 
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In  that  than  he  was  in  the 
he  preferred  to  secure  that 


sersonal  advantage  from  it. 
I  have  simply  stated 


to  say,  with  the  permission 

that  the  statement  made  by 

correct.    I  had  no  prefer- 

amendments.    But  when  I 


All  I  stated — and  I  shall  repea ,  it — that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  very  much  inten  sted  in  another  amendment, 
the  $695,000,000  amendment,  w  lich  takes  money  out  of  the 
trust  funds  and  gives  it  to  people  who  are  not  entitled  to  it 
under  the  present  law. 

I  said  he  was  more  interestec 
Connally  amendment,  and  that 

amendment  rather  than  the  0)ruially  amendment.    I  here 
and  now  repeat  that  when  the  qonference  was  over  the  Sen 
ator  from  Wisconsin  went  out 

amendment  in  his  pocket,  an  I  the  Connally  amendment 
got  the  ax.    I  repeat  that.    I  d#  not  mean  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  obtained  any 
I  did  not  attack  his  personal  integrity 
the  fact. 

"mi-.  la  POLLETTE.    Mr.  Pr^ident,  will  the  Senator  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  wish 
of  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  no 
ence  as  between  any  of  these 
found  that  the  House  was  adamant  upon  his  amendment  I 
felt  that,  after  we  had  made  i  fight  which  lasted  21  days, 
the  time  had  come  when  some  amendment  had  to  give  way, 
and  the  amendment  which  had  to  give  way  was  the  one 
upon  which  the  House  Members  were  adamant.  Had  it  been 
the  amendment  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  or  any  other 
amendment.  I  would  have  felt  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Presldei  t,  before  the  amendments  as 
embodied  in  the  conference  report  shall  become  law  I  desire 
to  comment  very  briefly  upon  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
the  point  of  view  of  my  pensior  philosophy  as  it  will  be  with 
these  amendments  which  hav;  been  discussed.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  ii  two  prior  speeches  in  the 
Senate — that,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  marks  the  high  tide  of  fut  lity,  impotency,  and  stupidity 
of  statesmanship.  The  Senate  r  from  Texas  has  very  abun- 
dantly illustrated  the  first  issie  upon  which  I  shall  com- 
ment. A  law  which  wrings  ou  ;  of  the  poorer  States  money 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  for  tl  e  benefit  of  the  richer  States 
cannot  be  characterized  as  othe  •  than  unjust,  inequitable,  and 
absurd. 

Yes,  Mr.  President;  under  the  present  law  California, 
because  it  is  a  richer  State,  will  take  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  least  $4  for  every  pensioner,  as  compared  with 
$1  for  Arkansas  or  Mississippi.  Under  this  law  we  are  capi- 
talizing the  misery  and  distres;  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  this 
State  of  the  Union.  Under  tiis  law  we  are  giving  to  the 
citizens  in  the  richer  States  fc  Lir  times  what  we  give  to  the 
citizens  in  the  less  fortunate  States,  and  if  that  does  not 
violate  every  rule  of  decency,  common  sense,  and  taxation, 
I  do  not  know  what  could. 

However.  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  SenatOT 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  HarrlonJ  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  as  wel  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[  Mr.  George  ] ,  the  fact  that  t;  le  principles  and  views  which 
they  have  so  logically  and  pre  perly  expressed  carry  them  a 
long,  long  way  toward  the  ph  losophy  which  I  am  advocat- 
ing; that  is,  the  Townsend  p  an.  I  ask  those  Senators  if 
it  is  inequitable  and  unfair  to  give  to  the  citizen  of  a 
wealthier  State,  from  the  Fede  ral  Treasury,  four  times  what 
is  given  to  a  citizen  in  a  poorer  State,  is  it  not  also  unjust 
to  give  twice  as  much?  Ui  der  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  in  conjinction  with  the  present  law, 
California,  Massachusetts,  N<w  Yoik,  and  others  of  the 
more  wealthy  States  would  )e  enUtled  to  $20  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  every  pe  isioner,  while  15  or  20  of  the 
poorer  States  would  receive  (nly  half  that  amount.  If  a 
fourfold  contribution  is  not  ,  ust,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  a  twofold  contrit  ution  by  some  strange  process 
of  reasoning  is  to  be  justified?     I  think  not. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  by  t  leir  eloquent  speeches  on  the 
amendment,  which  should  hai  e  been  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  have  given  a  tremendotis  Impulse, 
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thank  God!   to  a  philosophy  of  abundance  and  a  decent, 
logical.  Christian  pension  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  advert  to  another  grotesque 
and  absurd  phase  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  certain  Members  whose  names  are  revered  and 
blessed  in  the  labor  temples  of  America.  I  cannot  believe 
that  those  Senators  understand  what  this  law  will  do  to  the 
workers  In  the  covered  occupations.  Under  this  strange, 
grotesque,  obscene  law,  we  plan  to  take  6  percent  of  the 
pay  roll  from  the  workers  in  the  covered  occupations  and  to 
penalize  the  workers,  for  w^e  tax  them  6  percent  every  month 
and  give  them  substantially  less  than  we  now  give  as  a  mat- 
ter of  governmental  charity  and  subsidies.  I  wonder  how  the 
Senators  who  hold  the  confidence  of  the  workingmen  of 
America  can  go  back  and  say  to  them,  "V/e  have  voted  for  a 
bill  which  will  Impose  upon  your  pay  roll  a  6-percent  tax, 
and  for  that  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  pension  even  more 
meager  than  that  which  we  now  give  in  most  of  the  States 
as  a  matter  of  governmental  subsidy." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  tell  the  workers  In  the  covered  occupations  this 
strange  and  unbelievable  story;  and  if  those  who  hear  my 
voice  do  not  believe  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  I  do  not  wonder, 
because  the  situation  has  reached  the  point  of  absurdity  and 
is  almost  unbelievable. 

In  the  next  year  in  the  State  of  California  the  workers  In 
the  covered  occupations  who  are  being  taxed  upon  their 
salaries  will  receive  annuities  of  $16  or  $17  on  the  whole, 
while  we  shall  pay  $40  a  month  under  this  law  as  a  matter 
of  charity.  Looking  40  years  ahead,  a  worker  in  California 
earning  an  average  of  $100  a  month,  working  every  month  in 
the  40  years,  will  receive  substantially  less  than  California 
now  pays  as  a  matter  of  governmental  subsidy. 

It  may  be  that  my  sense  of  logic  is  wrong,  and  that  some 
Senators  who  understand  and  know  labor  better  than  I  do 
can  go  back  to  labor  in  the  United  States  and  say,  "Yes;  we 
supported  a  bill  which  will  take  $6  out  of  your  pay  check 
for  every  $100  every  month;  and  in  retiun  we  prom.ise  to 
pay  ycu.  40  years  from  now,  less  than  is  now  paid  in  many 
of  the  States  as  a  matter  of  governmental  subsidy."  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  workers  of  America  will  understand  that 
strange  kind  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  much  .would  the  Tcwnsend  Plan  take 
out  of  the  covered  worker's  check  every  month? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  my  remarks  to  be 
brief  and  limited.  I  am  merely  commenting  upon  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate.  However,  next  January  I  shall  be 
happy  Indeed  to  discuss  that  issue  before  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
in  the  United  States  today  there  are  about  6,000.000  or 
7,000.000  people  between  60  and  65  years  of  age.  Most  of 
them  are  totally  unemployed,  most  of  them  living  in  misery 
and  insecurity.  Any  social  security  act  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that  great  body  of  citizens  between  60  and  65  will 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  further  brief  com- 
ment. The  Social  Security  Act,  which  betrays  the  worker 
as  opposed  to  the  recipient  of  charity,  will  give  to  those  in 
need  who  are  past  65  an  average  of  only  $20  a  month;  and 
we  Senators  of  the  United  States  are  placing  our  edict  back 
of  a  law  to  degrade,  humiliate,  and  starve  people,  because  no 
one  can  live  in  decency  on  $20  a  month. 

One  Senator  said  that  a  man  could  not  starve  In  5  months. 
Perhaps  not,  if  he  is  receiving  $20  a  month;  but  he  had 
better  starve  and  have  it  over  with  than  to  exist  in  misery, 
insecurity,  and  degradation  on  $20  a  month. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  In  my  State  of  Minnesota  the  Republi- 
can administration  now  in  power  has  passed  a  law  by  which 
the  State  compels  aged  individuals  to  sign  away  even  their 


little  homesteads.  They  are  not  permitted  to  have  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  in  their  homesteads.  They  must  sign  it 
away  to  the  State  before  they  receive  even  a  crust  of  bread. 
Then  when  they  pass  from  the  earth  they  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  a  single  dollar  to  their  children. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  contribution,  and  for  directing  my  attention  to  that  sit- 
uation. Let  me  tell  him  of  a  press  notice  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Sacramento,  Calif.  A  man  81  years  of  age 
had  been  receiving  a  pension  in  Sacramento.  The  State 
oflBcials  foimd  that  he  had  secreted  and  hidden  out  the 
tremendous  sum  of  $654.  Under  our  law  no  man  who  has 
over  $500  is  entitled  to  a  pension;  so  the  State  attached  the 
money  and  charged  the  man  with  fraud.  The  man,  81 
years  of  age,  loosed  the  chickens  he  had  on  his  little  ranch, 
obtained  a  gun,  and  blew  out  his  brains.  Undoubtedly  he 
did  the  smart  thing;  for  when  a  government  becomes  so 
small  and  oppressive  as  to  haunt  and  pursue  a  man  because 
of  a  breach  of  that  kind,  the  unfortunate  citizen  had  better 
seek  a  happier  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  let  me  say  that  the  pension 
philosophy  which  we  are  advocating  is  a  philosophy  of  abun- 
dance. We  know  that  the  farms  and  factories  of  America 
can  produce  sufficient  wealth  to  deluge  every  American  citi- 
zen with  all  the  good  and  needed  things  of  life.  Those  who 
say  we  cannot  pay  decent  wages  and  decent  pensions  are 
merely  saying  that  we  must  continue  to  live  In  an  era  of 
poverty.  We  can  now  produce  in  the  United  States  almost 
twice  as  much  as  we  do  produce. 

When  I  suggest  that  the  senior  citizens  of  America  should 
be  paid  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in  decency,  and  some 
Senators  say,  "We  are  just  too  poor;  it  cannot  be  done," 
they  are  not  referring  to  the  workers  and  the  businessmen 
and  the  factories  and  the  farmers  of  America,  because  those 
could  produce  in  generous  abundance  for  every  retired  cit- 
izen and  worker  in  the  land.  When  it  is  said  we  are  too 
poor,  yes,  we  are  too  poor  in  ability  to  work  out  the  means 
of  distributing  to  the  retired  citizens  and  the  workers  of 
America  that  which  oiu-  wealth  could  so  abundantly  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  intruded  upon  this  body  longer 
than  I  should.  I  desire  in  closing  merely  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  right;  this  question  Is  not  ended. 
In  a  land  of  opulent  wealth,  "fiowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
with  cur  farms  and  factories  operating  at  50  percent,  retired 
workers,  kicked  out  of  employment  in  a  technological  civili- 
zation, will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  law  condemning  them 
to  penury  and  distress  when  ample  wealth  to  allow  them 
to  live  in  dignity  and  security  is  all  around  them. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2141.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title 
to  the  Puyallup  Indian  Tribal  School  property  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  for  Indian  sanatorium  purposes: 

8.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  112.  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  imtil  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  severally 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Tefund  or  credit  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  un- 
marketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where 
such  spirits  were  In  the  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer 
or  rectifier  for  bottling  or  use  In  rectification  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

H.  R.  5405.  An  act  authorizing  the  Installation  of  parking 
meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  p\irposes;  and 
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H.  R.  5635.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regiilate.  and  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business-chance  brokers,  and  real-estate  salesmen:  to  create 
a  Real  Estate  Corimission  in  the  District  of  Colvunbia;  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real-estate  transacUons; 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1937. 

Tile  message  furtlier  announced  that  the  House  had 
severally  agreed  to  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate: 

8.  796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  abilic.  or  Zibllich; 

"     S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischleit; 
and 

S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlnos  Dlonyslou 
Antiohos  (or  Ous  Pappas). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  each  of  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan;  and 

8. 1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas). 
■  JThe  message  further  aimounced  that  the  House  had  passed 
a"jolnt  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  381)  to  provide  funds  for  the 
mainterumce  and  operation  of  the  Administrative  OflBce  of 
the  United  States  Courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  in  v^ch 
it^requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  afBxed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

8. 1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 

8. 2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  hous- 
ing; and 

S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bamet  Warren. 

PURCHASE   AND   DlSTRIBXTnON   OF    SURPLUS    PRODUCTS   OF   FISHING 

INDUSTRY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lodge  in  the  chair)  laid 

before  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  5681) 

to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

to  purchase  and  distribute  products  of  the  fishing  industry 

which  was  read  as  follows: 

In  thb  House  or  Representatives, 

Augu&t  4,  1939. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  and  2  to  the  bUl  (H.  R.  5681)  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase  and 
distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  Industry. 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  to  said  bill  with  the  following  amendment: 

Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said  amendment 
and  on  page  1,  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  after  "funds", 
insert  "not  to  exceed  91.500.000  per  year,". 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4  to  said  biU  and  concur  therein  with  the  foUowing  amend- 
ment: 

In  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  said  Senate  en- 
grossed amendment  strike  out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  insert 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"  where  it  appears  each  time  in  said 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

am  hundred  and  fifi'iki'h  anniversary  of  first  session  op 

SUPREME   COURT 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIC^ER  laid  before  the  Senate  a  con- 
current resolution  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  was  read  as  follows: 

House  Conciirrent  Resolution  33 

Resolved,  etc..  That  a  Joint  committee  consisting  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  respectively, 
which   Is   empowered   to  make  plans  and  suitable   arrangementa 


for   fitting   and   proper   exercises, 
February  1940,  in  commemoration 
anniversary   of   the   commencement 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
York  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of 


to  be  held  on  the   Ist   day  of 

of  the  one  hundred  and  ^tieth 

of   the   first   session   of   the 

held  at  the  city  of  New 

Pibruary  1790. 


S  ates, 


Preside  nt 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr. 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
be  given  by  the  Senate,  I  shal 
the  resolutiOTi. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER 
present  consideration  of  the 
none. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  the 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

resolution,  and.  if  that  consent 

then  move  the  adoption  of 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
resolution?    The  Chair  hears 

adoption  of  the  resolution. 


WATER  CONSEBVATION   PROJEClp 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
amendments  of  the  House  of 
1802)    authorizing  constructioi 
utilization  projects  in  the  Great 
areas  of  the  United  States, 
out  all  of  section  4;  and  on 
after  "Act",  down  to  and 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  move 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  AREA 

laid  before  the  Senate  the 

^presentatives  to  the  bill  (8. 

of  water  conservation  and 

Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid 

which  were,  on  page  3,  to  strike 

3,  line  17.  to  strike  out  all 

including  "Act",  in  line  21. 

the  Senate  concur  in  the 


thit 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURtlV    ACT^-CONFERENCE   REPORT 

consideration  of  the  report  of  the 

disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 

Act,  and  for  other  pur- 


Sec  urity 


The  Senate  resumed 
committee  of  conference  on  the 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
6635)  to  amend  the  Social 
poses. 

Mr.  LEE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  LEE.    I  5ield  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  KING.    There  are  on 
bills  which  our  leader  is  very  anxious 
nothing  can  be  done  in  that 
report  shall  have  been  disposec 
fere  with  the  Senator,  but  we 
sideration  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  LEE.    I  will  say  to  the 
anticipate  taking  much  time 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read 
from  the  Austin  American,  of 
ing  Deserters  Repudiate  Their 
Starve,"  by  Charles  E.  Green: 


[From  the  Austin 

DESERTERS  REPUDIATE  THEIR  PARTY 

(By  Chas. 


publicans  and  had  their  say  this 


the  control  of  the  money  barons 


and  clothing  this  winter.     Thej 
unemployment;    they   have   put 


August  5 


from  Utah, 
calendar  a  number  of  House 
to  have  disposed  of,  and 
lirection  until  the  conference 
of.    I  do  not  desire  to  inter- 
^ould  like  to  expedite  the  con- 
Senator  from  Utah  that  I  do  not 

into  the  Record  an  editorial 
Austin,  Tex.,  under  the  head- 
Party  Pledge:  "No  Man  ShaU 


(Tex.)  American] 
pledge:  "no  man  shall  starve" 
E.  Green) 
Roosevelt-hating  Democrats  jo  ned  hands  with  reactionary  Re- 


week. 


Eager  to  discredit  the  adminisi  ration,  they  scuttled  the  bill  for 


lending   bill — and   destroyed   the 
with  the  curtailed  relief  program. 


"recoverable  expenditures" — the 
housing  program. 

These  two  measures  remained, 
mainsta3rs  of  the  Government's  Effort  to  carry  the  Nation  on  to- 
ward   reemployment,    busy    fact^es.    buying    capacity,    business 
stimulus. 

Their  wreckage  shows  that  paltlsan  politics  of  '40  already  ha« 
stifled  the  Nation's  hopes  of  comtructlve  action  by  this  Congress. 

Many  of  these  Democratic  Hoise  Members  rode  into  office  on 
the  Nation's  confidence  in  Frank  in  D.  Roosevelt,  his  policies,  and 
aims.  Many  persons  believed  wit  i  the  President  that  wealth  must 
be  t>etter  distributed  in  every  i  art  of  the  country — Jarred  from 


of  Wall  Street. 


They  now  have  destroyed  muih  of  the  effect  of  the  lendlng- 
spending  works  program  of  the  p  ist.  They  have  blasted  the  hopes 
of  huudreds  of  thousands  of  wor  cers'  families  for  food  and  shelter 


have  played  into  the  hands  of 
terror   into   the    minds    of   those 


people  who  were  told  that  "nobo<ly  shall  starve  in  this  Nation. 

But.  most  of  all,  they  have  pla;  ed  into  the  hands  of  the  bourbon 
aristocracy  of  the  Republican  railLs,  who  could  never  see  further 
than  the  Inside  of  their  money  \  aults. 

They  have  scuttled  the  hopes  lor  reform  of  the  masses  who  can 
no  longer  look  toward  a  liberal  viewpoint  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Their  action  strikes  at  the  hopeai  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1940. 

In  1924  the  Republican  Party  was  well  pleased  with  the  choice 
of  John  W.  Davis  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  Republicans  ap- 
proved it.  They  chuckled  overi  It.  Whether  CooUdge  or  Davis 
went  in,  a  good  conservative  wac  m  the  saddle. 
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They  approved  Davis*  selection  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket.   | 

In  1940  there  may  be  some  parallel.  In  1919  people  began  to 
tire  of  the  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  of  the  reforms  he  sought. 
In  this  cynicism,  they  turned  to  Harding  and  his  materialism, 
which  brought  on  the  subsequent  Hoover  debacle. 

Wilson  failed  to  stem  the  flight  of  the  masses  because  he  was 
a  tired,  sick  man.  He  was  defeated  In  spirit  and  soul.  He  had  been 
broken  on  the  rack  of  political  persiflage. 

Today  there  are  many  who  are  tired  of  Roosevelt;  tired  of  his 
ebullient  Idealism.  The  arch  conservative  who  prates  of  rugged 
Individualism  and  the  Constitution  has  snatched  his  lantern  and 
Is  galloping  down  the  highway  shouting,  "The  Communists  are 
coming." 

Wall  Street,  which  no  longer  can  dictate  the  interest  rate  that 
business  pays  on  investments,  is  dlsgnmtled  with  "this  meddling 
Government,"  that  won't  let  it  exact  its  full  tribute  from  the 
"principalities"  that  constitute  "their"  United  States  of  America. 

But  being  tired  of  Roosevelt  is  a  poor  excuse  for  stranding 
hundreds  of  thovisands  of  American  families,  still  the  victims  of 
Hoover's  depression,  to  bleak  hopelessness  of  a  return  to  Hoover 
policies — rewards  for  the  powerful;  subsidies  and  tax  refunds  for 
the  rich;  contempt  for  the  poor;  starvation  for  the  Jobless. 

Thus  it  Is  that,  whUe  the  Senate  might  have  been  expected  to 
start  the  wreckage.  Democrats  in  the  House  have  stunned  the 
Nation  the  worst  since  an  inane  Congress  mumbled  politics  while 
Republicans  crtished  the  wealth  from  the  land  and  their  livelihood 
from  the  people  back  in  1930-31. 

Let  the  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  take  the  political 
destiny  of  this  Nation  from  the  hands  of  the  masses  and  invest  it 
again  with  the  eastern  moneyed  interests.  Let  them  plant  it  under 
the  same  standard  that  nearly  crushed  a  mighty  nation  in  1930, 
1931,  and  1932.  Let  them  count  their  votes  and  chuckle  in  the 
cloakrooms  and  rub  their  hands  in  glee. 

But  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  The  man  in  the  White 
House  today  is  not  a  sick,  tired  individual.  The  revolters  against 
the  sell-out  of  the  party  will  have  a  virile  leader.  In  the  districts 
of  these  deserter  Democrats  and  elsewhere  there  will  be  rximblings, 
gruwlings.    Human  misery  knows  no  season — and  no  F>olitical  party. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  the  United  States  sufficient  nat- 
ural resources,  sufficient  labor,  and  sufficient  capital  to 
develop  those  resources  to  feed  every  hungry  mouth,  to 
clothe  every  half-clad  body,  and  to  furnish  shelter  for  every 
family  in  need  in  the  Nation.  This  administration  is  under- 
taking to  bring  those  three  things  together  in  a  proper  rela- 
tion; it  has  undertaken  to  redistribute  the  national  income 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  person  would  have  a  buying 
power.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  need  more  loans  in  this 
country;  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  need  construction  of  new 
factories,  although  that  would  follow  certainly;  what  big 
business  needs  today  is  not  so  much  so-called  confidence  as 
It  needs  cash  customers,  because  cash  customers  will  result 
In  confidence. 

Since  this  depression  began  labor-saving  inventions  have 
displaced  millions  of  laborers.  I  recently  rode  through  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  where  there  were  pointed  out  to  me  fac- 
tories in  which  I  was  told  one  could  walk  for  a  block  and  not 
see  a  worker;  yet  those  factories  were  operating  by  mechan- 
ical devices.  Mechanical  inventions  have  so  displaced  labor 
that  if  we  were  "back  to  normal"  in  some  regards  we  still 
would  have  a  great  army  of  unemployed. 

It  is  not  enough  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  that  these 
people  can  live;  they  will  get  along.  How  will  they  get 
along?  Some  say,  "Balance  the  Budget."  I  should  like  to 
balance  the  Budget  all  right;  but  balancing  the  Budget  will 
not  give  employment  to  persons  who  are  out  of  jobs  because 
of  mechanical  inventions. 

There  is  enough  of  wealth  in  this  country.  The  problem 
is  to  get  it  into  circulation  in  the  proper  manner.  TTiis  ad- 
ministration has  tmdertaken  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
hours  and  distribute  the  work.  This  administration  has 
undertaken  to  cut  off  labor  unemployment  at  both  ends  by 
the  youth  program  on  the  one  hand  and  pensions  for  needy 
old  people  on  the  other.  This  administration  has  under- 
taken to  set  up  Government  force  pumps  that  force  money 
out  to  the  forks  of  the  creek,  so  that  it  will  come  back  in  the 
form  of  buying  power. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  have  a  deficit.  Indeed  we 
have.  I  wish  we  could  pay.  I  believe  we  can  pay.  We 
have  $55,000,000,000  worth  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  There  is 
$55,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  this  country  which  is  not  con- 
tributing to  taxation,  $55,000,000,000  that  does  not  pay  tax 
either  as  to  income  or  as  to  principal;  and  then  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  have  an  economy  that  will  provide  merely  a 


bu3nng  power  for  the  necessauies  of  life  for  all  the  people  In 
this  country.    I  believe  we  can. 

Ttiere  are  those  who  have  temporarily  stymied  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  challenge  them.  TTiere  is  no  mistaking  the 
issues.  It  is  the  same  fight  that  was  fought  and  the  same 
group  that  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  Liberty  League 
in  1936.  There  has  been  some  attempt  to  confuse  the  issues. 
There  is  no  confusing  of  the  issues.  It  is  the  same  invisible 
financial  government  that  wrecked  this  coimtry  before  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  few  with  the 
accompanying  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  many. 

Money  gravitates  toward  the  hands  of  a  few  just  as  surely 
as  heavy  bodies  fall,  pulled  by  the  law  of  gravity.  Divide 
all  the  money  equally  tonight,  and  tomorrow  night  some 
persons  would  be  rich  and  some  would  be  broke.  The 
second  night  the  rich  would  be  richer  and  fewer,  and  the 
poor  would  be  poorer  and  more  numerous;  and  that  process 
continues.  The  poor  cannot  stop  it.  or  they  never  would  be 
poor.  The  rich  will  not  stop  it,  because  to  do  so  does  not 
square  with  human  conduct.  There  is  only  one  power  that 
can  stop  it.  There  is  only  one  power  that  can  set  up  an 
offsetting  pressure,  bringing  about  a  constant  redistribu- 
tion of  purchasing  power,  and  that  is  the  Government.  I 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  Government  is  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  ex- 
ploiting the  weak. 

Some  persons  talk  about  the  right  to  make  money.  One 
fellow's  right  is  tampered  by  the  other  fellow's  right.  One 
man's  right  to  make  money  is  tempered  by  another  man's 
right  to  make  a  living.  When  his  children  tug  at  his  coat 
and  beg  for  bread,  he  has  a  right  for  a  day's  labor  to  give 
them  shelter  and  food  and  clothing  and  schooling. 

Yes;  we  have  made  mistakes.  We  would  be  foolish  lo 
say  that  we  have  not.  We  have  made  mistakes;  but  we 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  doing  nothing  when  men  were 
hungry  and  out  of  emplojmient  and  could  not  get  it.  That 
is  the  one  mistake  we  have  not  made.  The  trouble  is,  too 
many  people,  like  the  window  washer,  just  see  the  dirt  on 
the  window  in  front  of  them — the  little  W.  P.  A.  trouble 
down  here,  the  rough  spot  over  there  somewhere — and 
they  say.  "Look  at  those  things."  and  point  them  out  to  us. 
Yes;  they  are  mistakes.  The  window  washer  up  on  the 
skyscraper  sees  the  dirt  on  the  window.  That  is  all  he  sees. 
He  does  not  see  the  great  foundation  stones  that  support  the 
building.  He  does  not  see  the  great  sweep  of  architectural 
beauty.  He  does  not  see  the  tiers  of  useful  offices.  All  he 
sees  is  the  dirt  on  the  window  in  front  of  him. 

Back  away  and  take  a  panoramic  view  of  this  administra- 
tion. Look  at  America  today  and  look  at  her  in  1932,  and 
you  will  be  impressed  by  the  difference  between  what  this 
administration  has  done  for  America  and  what  the  other 
administration  did  to  America. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  issue.  The  opponents  of  the 
administration  are  marching  under  the  same  banners.  They 
shouted  "Rugged  individualism!"  in  1932.  They  shouted 
"Save  the  Constitution!"  in  1936;  and  that  is  just  what  we 
did.  We  took  it  off  the  shelf  and  made  it  a  living,  breathing, 
dynamic  document. 

They  say,  "Save  the  Constitution!"  We  say,  "Save  labor 
from  economic  slavery!" 

They  say  to  us,  "Save  the  Constitution!"  We  say.  "Save 
home  owners  from  being  driven  out  from  under  their 
shelter." 

They  say.  "Save  the  Constitution!"  We  say,  "Save  chil- 
dren from  going  to  bed  at  night  hungry." 

They  say,  "Save  the  Constitution!"  We  say,  "Save  the 
workers  from  sweatshops." 

They  say,  "Save  the  Constitution!"  We  say,  "Save  the 
old  people  from  the  disgrace  of  a  poorhouse!"  and  that 
is  what  we  have  done.  It  is  the  same  battle.  This  program 
has  been  thwarted  and  stymied  by  the  same  forces  which 
marched  under  the  banner  of  "Save  the  Constitution  from 
the  Democrats!"  and  that  is  funny. 

Out  of  67  rmconstitutional  laws  passed  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  organized  down  to  this  administration,  21  were 
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passed  by  Democratic  Congresses  and  42  were  passed  by  Re- 
publican Congresses. 

I  think  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  man.  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  a  great  constitutional  lawyer;  and  yet  in  his  admin- 
istration Republican  Congresses  passed  six  unconstitutional 

laws. 

I  think  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
American,  and  yet  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  Republican 
Congresses  passed  seven  unconstitutional  laws. 

Under  the  administration  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  12  uncon- 
stitutional laws  were  passed,  more  than  half  as  many  as  had 
been  passed  by  all  the  Democrats  from  the  organization  of 
this  Government  down  to  this  administration. 

"Save  the  Constitution!"  That  is  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  saved  it  and  made  it  a  living,  breathing  document. 
We  have  made  it  a  tower  of  strength,  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  weak;  and  that  is  what  our  opponents  cannot  stand. 
They  have  hamstnmg  the  people's  program.  The  wage 
earner  has  been  thrown  for  a  loss.  The  unemployed  have 
been  kicked  in  the  teeth.  This  Congress  has  let  the  people 
down.  But  we  are  not  discouraged.  We  will  meet  you  at 
the  polls,  those  of  you  who  have  stopped  this  program. 

You  say  we  have  a  debt.  Why.  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  securities  on  the  stock  market  alone  would  pay  the  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt.  The  increase  in  the  national 
income  alone  would  pay  much  of  that  debt.  Any  man 
judges  a  balance  sheet  by  both  sides;  not  alone  by  the  one 
side  which  simply  shows  the  liabihties,  but  also  by  the  side 
which  shows  the  assets. 

Look  across  America  today,  and  you  see  a  rising  tide  of 
prosperity.  You  see  monuments  of  this  administration:  you 
see  school  buildings,  libraries,  public  buildings,  fine  roads, 
everywhere  standing  as  monuments. 

Yes;  the  issues  are  drawn.  They  are  clear.  Those  who 
are  marching  with  the  financial  hierarchy  that  wants  again 
to  take  control  of  the  Government,  I  put  you  on  notice: 
This  is  the  people's  program  which  has  been  temporarily 
thwarted,  and  the  people  will  meet  3rou  at  the  polls. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KING.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan]. 
I  tmderstand  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  as  I  am 
about  to  vote.  Therefore,  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote 
'yea." 

Mr.  HARRISON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNary]  and  in  his  absence  I  withhold  my  vote.  If  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary].  Both  of  these  Senators  if 
present  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  BoNEl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.LETTE],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gr££n],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Malonky],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NexlyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  nec- 
essarily detained  from  the  Senate.  I  am  advised  that  if 
present  and  voting,  these  Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BilboI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Car.\way],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Donahkt],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  DownktI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Reynolds]  are  unavoidably  detained. 


August  5 


Mr.  RADCJLIFFE.  I  announte  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Tydings]  is  unavoidably  detailed.  I  am  advised  that  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  voie  "yea." 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  have  a  geheral  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  HolmanJ.  i  transfer  that  pair  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bmathers]  and  vote. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  desire  to  anhounce  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByroJ  is  unavoidably  detained. 
If  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  1 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  amiounce  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  my  colleague,  the  junor  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Logan],  and  to  announce  that  if  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr,  Glass!.  I  am  informed  that  if 
present  he  would  vote  as  I  am  i  .bout  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  LUCAS.  My  colleague,  t  le  jimior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Slattery],  Is  tmavojdably  detained.  If  present 
he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  McKELLAR  (after  havinj  voted  in  the  affirmative). 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  theTsenlor  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Townsend]  which  I  tiransfer  to  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Maloney]  anc 


The  result  was  announced — :  eas  59,  nays  4,  as  follows: 


TEAS- 59 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark,  Mo. 

Danaher 


Connally 


Barboiir 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Bridges 

Brown 

Byrd 

Caraway 

Clark,  Idaho 

Donahey 


Davis 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gufley 

Gumey 

Hale 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kins 

La  FoUette 

Lee 


Lalge 
Licas 
Li  ndeen 
Ml  iCarran 

M  iKellar 
M>ad 

M  lior 

M  nton 

M  array 

N;'e 

O  Mahoney 

PJ  ttman 

R(  idcliffe 

8<hwartz 

S<  hwellenbach 


NATS- -4 


Ellendpr 


P(pper 


Downey 

Pr&zler 

GlUette 

Class 

Green 

Harrison 

HiU 

Holman 

Holt 


NOT  VOTIKO— 33 
H  ighes 


Li  gan 
^  :Nary 
k  ^oney 
Niely 
N  )rrl8 
Orerton 
Rted 
R  lynolds 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

SURVEY  OF  INDIAN  COlfolTIONS — EXPENSES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma 
mous  consent  for  the  present 
1159.  Senate  Resolution  81,  relative 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma 


en 


Febr  lary 


Resolved,  That  the  Conimlttee 
Resolution  No.  79,  agreed  to 
subsequent  resolutions,  to  make  a 
of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
amcucts  heretofore  authorized  for 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
present  consideration  of  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
and  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM 

A  message  from  the  House 


THE  HOUSE 

of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  cler  is,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw>  House  on  the  amendments 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R 


to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 


allow  my  vote  to  stand. 


Sheppard 

Shipstead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  OMa. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tnim^n 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


RusseU 


Slattery 

Bmathers 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Tydings 

WUey 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 

c4>nsideration  of  Calendar  No. 

to  a  survey  of  Indian 


Fe  )ruary 


The  resolution  will  be  read. 
(S.  Res.  81)  submitted 
16,  1939,  as  follows: 

Indian  Affairs,  authorized  by 

2,  1928.  and  continued  by 

general  survey  of  the  condition 

hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 

nate  $10,000  in  addition  to  the 

such  purposes. 


Is  there  objection  to  the 
rekolution? 
tlie  resolution  was  considered 


7462)  making  appropriations 


'or  prior  fiscal  years,  to  pro- 


' ° •">'>  -•'•'»'.  »»"v»     ui    t>t.i\ji.   Aio^/«u  jrcais,   \aj  piu- 

vide  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30, 1939,  and  June  30, 194q,  and  for  other  purpoae*. 


1939 
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ZintOLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffleld  Mullins,  and 
others"; 

H.R. 5506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board  of 
Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association  for 
participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River 
Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.; 

H.R. 6099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell;  and 

H.  R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor  in 
saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.  J.  Res.  367)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy  to  assist  the  governments  of  American  Re- 
publics to  increase  their  military  and  naval  establishments, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  3.  Une  7,  after  the  name  "United  States,"  to  insert 
"i4nd  provided  further,  Tliat  no  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  the  terms  of  this  joint  resolution  which  shall 
interfere  with  or  delay  the  United  States  in  the  full  use  of 
its  shipyards,  arsenals,  munition  plants,  and  other  equip- 
ment for  its  own  purposes",  so  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  (a)  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion, 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  manufacture  In  factories  and 
arsenals  under  his  Jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  procure,  coast -defense 
and  antiaircraft  materiel.  Including  ammunition  therefor,  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  American  republic;  to  sell  such 
materiel  and  ammunition  to  any  such  government;  to  test  or 
prove  such  materiel  and  ammunition  prior  to  sale  or  delivery  to 
any  such  government;  to  repair  such  materiel  on  behalf  of  any 
such  government;  and  to  communicate  to  any  such  government 
plans,  specifications,  or  other  information  relating  to  such  ma- 
teriel and  ammunition  as  may  be  sold  to  any  such  government. 

(b)  The  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  construct  vessels  of  war  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  any  American  republic  In  shipyards  under  his 
Jurisdiction;  to  manufacture  armament  and  equipment  for  such 
vessels  on  behalf  of  any  such  government  In  arsenals  under  his 
Jurisdiction;  to  seU  armament  and  equipment  for  such  vessels  to 
any  such  government;  to  manufacture  antiaircraft  artillery  and 
ammunition  therefor,  on  behalf  of  any  such  government  in 
factories  and  arsenals  under  his  Jvirlsdlctlon;  to  sell  antiaircraft 
artillery  and  ammunition  therefor  to  any  such  govenunent;  to  test 
or  prove  such  vessels,  armament,  artlUery,  ammunition,  or  equip- 
ment prior  to  sale  or  delivery  to  any  such  government;  to  repair 
such  vessels,  armament,  artillery,  or  equipment  on  behalf  of  any 
such  government;  and  to  communicate  to  any  such  government 
plans,  specifications,  and  other  Information  relating  to  such  ves- 
sels of  war  and  their  armament  and  equipment  or  antiaircraft 
artillery  and  ammunition  therefor,  as  may  be  sold  to  any  such 
government  or  relating  to  any  vessels  of  war  which  any  such 
government  may  propose  to  construct  or  nianufacture  within 
Its  own  Jurisdiction:  Provided.  That  nothing  contained  herein  shaU 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may  become  a  party 
or  of  any  established  principles  or  precedents  of  International 
law:  And  provided  further.  That  no  transaction  authorized  herein 
shall  result  In  expense  to  the  United  States,  nor  Involve  the  ex- 
tension of  credits  by  the  United  States:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into  under  the  terms  of  this 
Joint  resolution  which  shall  interfere  with  or  delay  the  United 
States  In  the  fuU  use  of  Its  shipyards,  arsenals,  munition  plants, 
and  other  equipment  for  its  own  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  transactions  authorized  by  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  authorized, 
in  their  discretion  and  provided  that  It  be  not  inconsistent  with 
any  defense  requirements  of  the  United  States  or  of  its  posses- 
sions, to  communicate  or  transmit  to  the  government  of  any 
American  republic  or  to  any  duly  authorized  person  for  the  use 
of  such  government  Information  pertaining  to  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  Implements  of  war  sola  under  the  terms  of  that  section 
or  to  any  vessels  of  wsu-  constructed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  such  government,  and  to  export  for  the  use  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment coast  defense  and  antiaircraft  materiel  and  ammunition 
therefor,  and  vessels  of  war  and  their  armament  and  equipment 
Involving  such  information:  Provided,  That  any  information  thus 
communicated   or   transmitted   or  inTolved   In   any   such   arms. 


ammunition,  implements  of  war.  or  equipment  when  exported 
shall  cease  to  be  considered  restricted  after  1  year  from  the  date 
that  such  communication  or  transmission  has  been  authorized  or 
such  exportation  tnade. 

Sec.  3.  All  contracts  or  agreements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  sale  to  the  government 
of  any  American  repubUc  of  any  of  the  arms,  anomunltlon,  or 
Implements  of  war,  the  sale  of  which  is  authorized  by  this  joint 
resolution,  shall  contain  a  clatise  by  which  the  pxirchaser  under- 
takes not  to  dispose  of  such  arms,  ammxinition.  or  implements  of 
war.  or  any  plans,  specifications,  or  information  pertaining 
thereto,  by  gift,  sale,  or  any  mode  of  transfer  in  such  manner  that 
such  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  or  plans,  specifica- 
tions, or  information  pertaining  thereto,  may  become  a  part  of 
the  armament  of  any  state  other  than  an  American  republic. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  when  any  arms,  ammiinitlon.  Implements 
of  war,  or  equipment  are  exported  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution,  immediately  Inform  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Mxinitlons  Control  Board,  of  the 
quantities,  character,  value,  terms  of  sale,  and  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war,  or  equipment  so  exported. 
Such  information  shaU  be  Included  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
time  to  time,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  AU  moneys  which  may  be  received  from  the  government  of 
any  American  republic,  in  payment  for  any  article  delivered  or 
service  rendered  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution.  shaU  revert  to  the  respective  appropriations  or  appro- 
priations out  of  which  funds  were  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
transaction  for  which  money  is  received,  and  such  moneys  shaU 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpoee  for  which  such  ex- 
pended funds  were  appropriated  by  law,  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  funds  are  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
produced  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  American  repubUc  if  such 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  cannot  be  produced  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PnTMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  quite  a  simple  meas- 
ure, although  we  are  assured  by  the  State  Department,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  that  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  United  States. 
The  title  itself  does  not  quite  suggest  what  it  means.  The 
title  is: 

To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  to  assist  the 
governments  of  American  republics  to  Increase  their  military  and 
naval  establishments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  may  say  that  the  joint  resolution  deals  solely  with  war 
vessels,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  coast-defense  weapons.  It 
does  not  deal  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the  sense  of 
rifies,  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  deals  purely  with  defensive 
materials. 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  joint  resolution,  with 
regard  to  antiaircraft  materiel  and  coast-defense  materiel: 

That  (a)  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  manufacttire  In  factories  and  arsenals  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  procure,  coast-defense  and  antiaircraft 
materiel. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  Inserted  the  words  "or  other- 
wise procure."  Those  words  were  offered  as  an  amendment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  Secretary  of  War 
suggested  that  the  private  arsenals  have  this  materiel,  but 
under  contracts  with  the  United  States  Gtovemment  they  are 
not  at  Lberty  to  sell  them  to  any  other  government  imtil  a  year 
after  they  deliver  them  to  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
unless  this  power  to  procure  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  South  American  republics 
to  obtain  any  of  these  materials  by  reason  of  contracts  with 
the  United  States  Government.  So  the  word  "procure"  was 
inserted. 

On  page  2  it  is  provided:  j 

The  President  may.  In  his  discretion,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  construct  vessels  of  war  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  any  American  republic  In  shipyards  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  It  is  very  probable  that 
particular  provision  will  not  be  used  for  some  time  to  any 
great  extent.  Admiral  Leahy,  testifying  before  our  commit- 
tee, stated  that  our  own  requirements  would  practically 
monopolize  the  capacity  of  our  navy  yards  for  years,  except 
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that  there  were  certain  characters  of  ships  which  might  be 
constructed  which  would  not  Interfere  with  or  delay  the  oper- 
ations of  cur  navy  yards  for  our  own  use.  Yet  there  was  a 
fear  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  committee  that  the  use  of 
these  words  might  interfere  with  or  delay  the  use  of  some 
yards  to  carry  cut  our  ovm  program.  So  the  following 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate  committee  to  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  and  it  will  be  submitted  and  passed  on 
by  the  Senate: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  the  terms  of  this  Joint  reujiutlon  which  shall  Interfere  with 
or  delay  the  United  States  In  the  full  use  of  its  shipyards,  arsenals, 
munition  plants,  and  other  equipment  for  Its  own  purposes. 

That  answers  that  question.  ,  ,     v 

•  Then  another  question  was  raised.  When  Admiral  Leahy 
and  General  Marshall  were  before  our  committee  they  were 
asked  whether  or  not  this  would  involve  any  expense  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  they  said  it  would  not.  They 
were  asked  whether  or  not  It  would  Involve  the  extension  of 
any  credit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  they  said  it 
would  not. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  benefit  it  would  be  to  the 
South  American  republics  to  build  ships  or  obtain  anti- 
aircraft guns  from  the  United  States  Government.  The 
answer  was  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
furnish  them  without  profit,  and  no  private  plants  can 
afford  to  do  that. 

They  were  asked  again  whether  even  then  ships  could  not 
be  constructed  in  foreign  yards  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  said  they  could  be.  But  some  of  the  South 
American  republics,  if  not  'all  of  them,  would  rather  pay 
more  for  American  ships,  and  for  American  antiaircraft 
guns  and  coast-defense  guns,  than  to  buy  them  at  a  lower 
figure  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  also  stated  that  some  of  the  South 
An.erican  countries  which  had  had  experience  in  buying 
antiaircraft  guns,  coast-defense  guns,  and  so  forth.  In  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  had  found  them  quite 
inferior  to  those  supplied  from  this  country,  and  they 
desired  to  have  them  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GERRY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Danaher  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  a  question.  What  would  be  the  situation  in  the 
event  the  United  States  went  to  war,  and  certain  vessels 
were  being  constructed  in  American  shipyards  at  that  time? 
Would  the  United  States  take  them  over?  Was  there  not 
a  precedent  for  such  action  established  in  the  World  War 
by  England?  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  ships  which 
were  taken  over  by  England  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  were  being  constructed  in  private  yards  or  in  gov- 
ernment shipyards. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  Navy  with  regard  to  ships,  and  by  the  Army  with 
regard  to  antiaircraft  guns  and  coast  defense  guns,  would 
undoubtedly  take  into  consideration  the  event  of  war.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  World  War  in  every  case  shows 
that  contracts  of  that  character  which  existed  were  can- 
celed, even  if  they  were  with  private  industry,  if  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERRY.  In  other  words,  if  the  vessels  were  being 
constructed  in  American  yards,  and  were  near  completion,  in 
the  event  of  war  we  would  get  the  advantage  of  them,  if  it 
was  decided  that  we  were  justified  in  taking  them  over? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  the  proper 
procedure,  because  it  has  been  the  procedure  followed  in  the 

past. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  a  number  of  employees  of  the 
PWeral  Government  who  have  patents  on  various  inven- 
tions which  are  used  in  connection  with  antiaircraft  guns, 
machine  gims,  tanks,  and  other  Implements  of  war.    Under 
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their  patent  rights  they  are  no ;  entiUed  to  obtain  a  royalty 
when  these  guns  or  similar  materials  are  manufactured  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  When 
any  such  materials  are  manufkctured  in  private  munitions 
plants  for  sale  in  foreign  couitrles  they  receive  a  royalty. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  as  the  resokution  is  worded  such  persons 
would  be  deprived  of  their  royalties  on  their  Inventions  in 
connecUon  with  the  sales  whic  i  were  made  to  South  Amer- 
ican republics. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  is  pos  sibly  true.  I  cannot  pass  on 
that  legal  question.    Does  the  Benator  desire  to  pursue  that 

question?  I 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  that  sltua  iion  obtains,  I  shall  ask  to  be 
recognized  in  my  own  right  Y^en  the  Senator  shall  have 
concluded. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President!  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Is  it  underst)od,  as  clearly  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  that  thes<  arms,  ammunition,  and  ves 
sels  have  to  be  sold  at  the  exa<}t  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    It  Is  not. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Is  a  discount 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    No  discoun 


Mr.  PITTMAN.    That  is  th( 


Mr.  WALSH.     I  call  atten 
which  was  probably  Inserted 
the  suggestion  I  made  to  the 


to  be  allowed? 
is  to  be  allowed. 


The  mat6- 


riels  are  supposed   to  be   soli   at   cost,   according   to   the 
testimony. 

Mr.  WAUBH.  The  republic  i  of  South  America  that  are 
to  purchase  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed  In  the  navy  yards 
are  to  pay  the  exact  cost  of  tpe  construction  of  the  vessels 
in  the  navy  yards? 


intention  of  the  measure,  as 


well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  ^t  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary 
of  War. 


ion  to  section  3  on  page  4, 
n  the  bill  in  accordance  with 
State  Department  when  they 


first  submitted  the  matter  to  t  le  for  my  opinion  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af  airs.  It  prevents  the  disposi- 
tion of — 


Such  arms,  ammunition,  or 
specifications,  or  information 
any  mode  of  transfer  In  such 
tlon,  implements  of  war,  or  pla^s 
pertaining  thereto,  may  become 
state  other  than  an  American 


Unplements  of  war,  or  any  plana, 

pertaining  thereto,  by  gift,  sale,  or 

Eianner  that  such  arms,  ammunl- 

speciflcations,  or  information. 


a  part  of  the  armament  of 
republic. 


any 


I  do  not  observe  "vessels"  in  that  language. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Vessels  ar*  governed  by  treaties. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Naval  vessels  ? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  am  glad  td  have  that  Information. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  have  several  treaties  of  limitation, 
and  all  those  treaties  provid;  that  it  shall  be  contrary  to 
the  treaties  to  transfer  a  war  ressel  to  any  other  government.. 

Mr.  WALSH.  So  that  in  t  le  event  we  use  navy  yards  to 
build  one  or  more  naval  ves  els  for  a  South  American  re- 
public, it  could  not  under  ary  existing  treaty  transfer  that 
vessel  to  another  country? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    It  could  r  ot. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Even  to  ano  her  South  American  republic? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  since  the  Sen- 
ator has  asked  me  the  ques  ion.  I  would  rather  read  the 
language : 

Sec.  3.  All  contracts  or  agreemmts  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  sale  to  the  government  of  any 
American  republic  of  any  of  the  arms,  anununltlon.  or  Implements 
of  war,  the  sale  of  which  Is  authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution, 
shall  contain  a  clause  by  whicl:  the  purchaser  undertakes  not  to 
dispose  of  such  arms,  anununlt:  on,  or  implements  of  war — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Does  the  Senator  think  the  phrase  "Im- 
plements of  war"  includes  na  ral  vessels? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    No;  it  doi^s  not. 

Mr.  WALSH.    It  does  not? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No.  Nov,  as  to  ships,  I  say  that  all 
the  treaties  which  have  been  entered  into  in  the  last  several 
years,  even  after  the  treats   of  Washington  in  1922,  as  a 
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part  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  so  as  to  govern  the 
pro  rata  proportion  of  ships,  have  expressly  provided  against 
the  transfer  of  any  war  vessels  to  any  other  governments. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  information.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  one  other  question. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  that  coimection  let  me 
call  attention  to  a  proviso: 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may  become  a  party  or  of  any 
established  principles  or  precedents  of  international  law. 

It  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  that  the  proviso  was  inserted  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  excusing  us  from  selling  any  war  vessels  to  any 
of  the  Latin  American  republics. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Briefly  stated,  the  bill  then  provides  for  the 
building  by  our  Government  of  naval  vessels  upon  the  order 
of  or  contract  from  any  of  the  republics  of  South  America, 
and  the  selling  to  them  of  any  arms  or  implements  of  war 
at  cost  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  in  addition  a 
proviso  is  attached  which  would  prevent  such  a  government 
selling  to  any  other  government,  except  to  a  republic  of 
South  America? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  They  could  not  even  sell  it  to  a  republic 
of  South  America. 

Mr.  WALSH.    But  they  could  sell  implements  of  war? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  and  arms,  but  not  vessels,  because 
we  are  bound  by  an  agreement  with  respect  to  vessels. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  position  the  Sena- 
tor has  taken.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  render 
this  service  to  our  neighboring  South  American  republics. 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  thought  of  the 
wisdom  of  limiting  section  3  to  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  was  answered  by  Admiral  Leahy 
and  by  General  Marshall.  They  stated  that  with  respect  to 
war  materials,  and  so  forth,  the  local  manufacturers  who 
have  knowledge  of  these  inventions  were  required  to  pre- 
serve secrecy  for  the  period  of  1  year,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  the  information  would  become  public  through 
other  sources  ansrway.  No  other  confidential  information  is 
given.  And  they  would  not  give  any  confidential  informa- 
tion except  that  which  would  be  expected  to  be  published  at 
the  end  of  the  year  anyway.    That  is  all. 

Let  me  state  further  that  when  this  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Committe  on  Foreign  Relations — 
I  introduced  it  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department — 
there  was  a  question 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  when 
he  reaches  a  convenient  point  in  order  that  a  conference 
report  may  be  presented? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  will  be  through  in  1  minute.    I  think 

it  is  quite  appropriate,  however,  to  read  one  more  proviso 

which  is  a  limitation  on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  making  contracts.    I  have  read  two. 

This  is  the  third: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  transaction  authorized  herein 
shall  result  in  expense  to  the  United  States,  nor  involve  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  by  the  United  States. 

While  that  was  the  intention,  as  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  Admiral  Leahy,  General  Marshall,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  amendment  was  offered  in  the  House  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  there  should  be  no  expense  whatever 
to  the  Government;  and  the  Senate  committee,  to  make  the 
intent  absolutely  certain,  added: 

And  provided  further,  That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  the  terms  of  this  Joint  resolirtion  which  shall  interfere 
with  or  delay  the  United  States  In  the  full  use  of  its  shipyards, 
arsenals,  munition  plants,  and  other  equipment  for  its  own 
purposes. 

The  situation  Is  that  these  countries  are  today  buying 
such  materials  abroad.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  thera  abroad. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  commissions  come  over  to  show 
them  how  to  use  them,  and  they  do  not  think  the  materials 
are  as  good  as  ours.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  provide  such 
materials  so  long  as  we  are  not  interfered  with  or  delayed. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  And  provided  they  are  wffling  to 'pay  the 
added  cost  of  having  the  materials  constructed  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  testified  that  even 
though  it  cost  more,  they  were  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  think  the  provision  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  which  was  inserted  in  the  House,  removes  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  these  vessels  or  munitions  are 
to  be  sold  at  less  than  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  think  so. 

THIRD    DEFICIENCY    APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  ADAMS  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  In  certain  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  and  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1939,  and  June  30.  1940.  and  lor  other 
purpose*,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  15,  24, 
26.  27.  56,  57,  58,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3.  4.  5,  6.  7.  8.  16,  17,  18,  22,  23.  28. 
29.  30,  31,  32,  33,  37,  41,  42.  43,  45.  46,  48,  49.  60,  61,  52.  63,  64, 
55,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65.  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  and  71;  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  niimbered  9 :  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  ae  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed 
insert  "»4.000,000";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  insert  "$450,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Iteu  of  the 
sum  proposed  insert  "$850,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert  "$1,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$40,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  "$2,500,000'  named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$1,760,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered   19,   and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"sEcuarras  and  exchangx  commts.sion 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  five  Commissioners  and  other 
personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  all  other 
authorized  expenditxu^s  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  performing  the  duties  Imposed  by  or  In  pvirsuance  of 
law.  Including  the  employment  of  exp>erts  when  necessary,  fiscal 
year  1940,  $100,000.  including  the  same  objects  specified  \mder 
this  head  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  such  sum  shaU  be  available  for  the 
conduct  of  a  foreign  office." 

And  the  Senate  agree  lo  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  "$200,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  out  by  said  amendment  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"UNnXD   STATES   CON8T1TUTIOW   SESQXnCENTENNIAL   COMMISSION 

"To  complete  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  history  of 
the  formation,  signing,  ratification,  and  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Including  such  historical  facts  and  data  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  pertinent  relative  to  the  commencement  of  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution;  the 
proceedings  and  ceremonies  In  connection  with  the  inaugxiratlon 
of  George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution;  the  adoption  and  racification  of  the  Bill 
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of  Rights,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  States;  including  therein  also  a  flnal  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  during  the  Nation-wide  observance  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation,  ratification, 
and  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  fiscal  year  1940.  $15,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available  exclusively  for 
personal  services." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"ACRICtaTtTRAL-MARKETING   SERVICE 

"United  states  Warehouse  Act:  For  an  additional  amount  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agrlrulture  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act.  fiscal  year  1940,  $17,500. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,200  may  be  expended  for  personal  serv- 
ices In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nunabered  34.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Defraying  deficits  in  treasuries  of  municipal  governments.  Vir- 
gin Islands:  For  an  additional  amoimt  for  defraying  the  deficits 
In  the  treasuries  of  the  municipal  governments  because  of  the 
excess  of  current  expenses  over  current  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940.  munlclpalltv  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John,  $15,000,  and 
municipality  of  Saint  Croix.  $20,000,  in  all,  $35,000,  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  treasuries  in  monthly  Installments." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  Insert  "$18,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
propKJsed  insert  "$272,000";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fallows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert  "$7,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nim3l)ered  39:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nvunbered  39,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert  "$1,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ntunbered  40.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  insert  "$915,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter   inserted   by   said   amendment   insert   the  following: 

"For  ez(>enditure,  in  the  discretipn  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  chartermg  and  commissioning  the  steamship  Bear  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  purposes  of  the  sturvey 
of  the  Antarctic  regions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Antarctic 
Service  as  authorized  by  the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  approved  June  30. 
1939.  Public.  No.  160,  Seventy-slrth  Congress:  Provided,  That  such 
expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  head  of 
'Expenses.  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions'  in  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1939.  approved  May 
3,  1939,  and  the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  approved  June  30,  1939." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Alva  B.  Aoams, 
Kenneth  McKkt.t.ak, 
Carl  Hayden, 
James  F.  Byrnes, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
■^  Frederick  Hale, 

John  O.  Townsend,  Jt., 
Gerald  P.  Nte, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  T.  Tatlor, 

C.    A.    WOODRtTM, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Locis  Ludlow, 

J.  BUELL  SNTDER, 

Geo.  W.  Johnson, 
w.  p.  t.ambkrtson. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  intend  to  make  a  br|e£  statement  as  to  wtiat  the 
conference  report  provides? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  shall  do  so, 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  df  the  Senate  and  House  have 
gone  over  the  bill  In  great  d(tail,  of  course.  The  Senate 
conferees  obtained  recessions  o]i  the  part  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  some  50  Senate  aniendments.  The  Senate  has 
receded  from  five  of  its  amendments,  one  of  which  was  made 
up  of  three  parts.  I  assume  tt  at  the  Senate  is  particularly 
concerned  in  the  Senate  amendpients  from  which  the  Senate 
conferees  receded. 

One  of  those  was  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Authority  item. 

with  respect  to  which  the  Hoise  had  provided  an  appro 


priation  of  $3,000,000,  and  the 


$5,675,000.  The  conference  agr;ement  was  $4,000,000,  which, 
I  may  say,  is  the  figure  submitt«  d  to  us  by  the  jmiior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz  I  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
as  an  appropriate  figure.  It  ( oes  not  represent  an  agree- 
ment. In  the  situation  the  qonferees  felt  it  was  not  an 
inappropriate  figure. 


With  respect  to  the  Federal 


House   had   put   in   nothing   far   additional   administrative 


expenses  under  titles  I  and 


$500,000  and  $1,000,000.  respect  vely.  The  conference  agree- 
ment was  the  result  of  the  Sen  ate  conferees  receding  on  the 
$500,000  item,  so  that  the  amotnt  is  $450,000,  and  the  reces- 


sion on  the  $1,000,000  item  was 


With  respect  to  the  social -s(  curity  items,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion.  As  Senat<»rs  know,  the  information  we 
have  is  not  personal  informat  on,  but  comes  from  Budget 
estimates  and  statements  madr.  On  those  items  there  was 
a  compromise  by  reducing  th;  amounts  50  percent,  with 
the  idea,  as  the  House  conferee  s  said  to  us,  that  in  January, 
if  the  development  of  the  ne^f  program  shows  that  larger 


amoimts  are  needed,  increased 


able.    The  Senate  conferees  aci  eded  to  that  suggestion. 
With  respect  to  the  Securitie  s  and  Exchange  Commission, 


the  Senate  had  placed  $110,00( 
complaint,  and  that  item  was 
tion  of  only  $10,000,  with  the 
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Senate  had  increased  it  to 


Housing  Administration,  the 


II.    The  Senate  had  added 


to  $850,000. 


amoiints  can  be  made  avail- 


in  the  bill.  There  was  some 
reduced  to  $100,000,  a  reduc- 
understanding  that  it  should 


be  made  clear  in  the  report  th  it  we  were  not  appropriating 
money  for  the  maintenance  o  a  London  office.  The  orig- 
inal request  provided  for  th<  maintenance  of  a  London 
office,  which  the  Senate  had  not  included,  but  the  House 
asked  that  the  situation  be  msde  clear  in  the  report. 

The  Senate  had  included  an  additional  amount  for  ware- 
housing in  connection  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation.  The  Senate  hail  added  $35,000.  That  was 
compromised,  on  a  50-percent  basis,  at  $17,500.  I  am  stat- 
ing the  detailed  type  of  compromises  with  which  Senators 
are  familiar. 

On  the  Item  for  the  Virgin  I  lands  there  was  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  the  amount,  whic  i  did  not  seem  unreasonable. 

With  respect  ,to  the  Federal  public-building  item,  the 
Senate  will  remember  that  tl  lere  was  some  discussion  of 
that  item.  The  Senate  confere  ;s  receded  from  the  $1,000,000 
item  on  that  point. 

There  was  an  item  of  $6,100  for  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Mormon-cr  cket  laboratory  in  Bozeman, 
Mont.  A  concession  on  the  pa  -t  of  the  Senate  was  made  as 
to  that. 

The  Senate  had  stricken  oul  an  item  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  lands  for  the  Colville  In  dians.  We  found  upon  inves- 
tigation—and were  corroborated  by  the  House  conferees— 
that  the  gentlemen  who  appeired  before  us.  and  who,  we 
understood,  represented  the  InAians  generally,  did  not  repre- 
sent the  tribe,  and  that  the  HoLse  was  correct  in  its  position. 


The  Senate  receded  from  that 


With  respect  to  reindeer,  the  House  had  included  a  pro- 


vision for  the  purchase  and 


amendment. 


operation  of  reindeer  herds. 


Some  members  of  the  conference  committee  very  reluctantly 
agreed  to  that  item:  so  if  the  conference  report  is  adopted, 
the  United  States  Governmen  will  be  the  largest  operator 
of  reindeer  herds  in  the  world 
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There  were  three  provisions  in  reference  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouse  Service  funds.  The 
House  conferees  insisted  that  we  should  await  further  devel- 
opment of  the  reorganization  plans.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
emergency,  so  the  Senate  receded  on  those  items.  They 
were  merely  accounting  and  administrative  items. 

Two  items  were  the  final  items  of  contention  among  the 
conferees.  One  was  the  $119,000,000  item  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  capital.  The 
House  conferees  were  quite  insistent  that  the  House  had 
refused  to  increase  the  capital,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  agree  to  the  item.  The  Senate  conferees,  instructed 
not  only  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  its  ccm- 

mittee,  but  by  a  roll-call  vote,  insisted  that  they  could  not 
and  would  not  recede  on  that  matter. 

The  other  item  under  consideration  at  the  same  time  was 
the  wage  and  hour  appropriation.  The  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  made  no  appropriation  for  that  item. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  $1,000,000  was  added.  In  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  amount  was  increased  by  $500,000.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  additional  $500,000  was  added. 
The  House  conferees  were  very  insistent  that  they  could  not 
and  would  not  agree  to  any  increase  in  the  appropriations 
over  the  $1,000,000  which  the  House  had  included.  They 
said  to  us  that  there  was  a  very  definite  understanding  in 
the  House. 

I  shaU  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
to  make  that  part  of  the  explanation,  l)ecause  he  had  some 
conversations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  item  as  it  developed  in  the  confer- 
ence was  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  stated 
that  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill — and  the  com- 
mittee was  opposed  to  any  appropriation  at  all — quite  a 
number  of  Representatives,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  [Mrs.  Norton]  conferred  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  agreed  that  if  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  were  included  in  the  bill  they  would  not 
seek  any  increase  in  the  amount,  and  would  be  opposed  to 
an  increase.  At  first  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  of  the  opinion  that  representatives  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration  were  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  that  was  not  true;  but  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  [Mrs.  Norton]  advised 
me  that  she  and  the  Members  of  the  House  Committee  were 
agreed  on  their  own  account  and  had  formally  entered  into 
an  agreement  not  to  ask  for  any  additional  funds,  and  to 
support  the  committee.  The  Senate  conferees  were  there- 
fore in  the  position  that  if  the  bill  were  taken  back  to  the 
House,  under  the  agreement  which  existed  in  the  House, 
both  sides  would  have  stood  by  their  position,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  increase.  By  the  compromise  the 
Senate  conferees  effected,  the  appropriation  is  increased  by 
$200,000  more  than  the  House  provided.  The  Senate  added 
a  million  dollars;  the  conferees  agreed  upon  $200,000,  which 
is  $200,000  more  than  we  ever  would  have  gotten  had  the 
matter  gone  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  but  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
were  placed:  but  I  think  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  forget 
that  it  did  vote  for  $1,000,000  additional,  therefore  providing 
the  $2,000,000  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  believe  the  Senate  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
affording  this  agency  a  reasonable  amount  of  funds  so  as  to 
make  possible  a  substantial  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  So  I  have  hope  that  in  January  when,  no  doubt, 
a  situation  will  exist  which  will  still  justify  the  consideration 
of  a  proposal  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration,  the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
deficiency  bill  will  recall  the  efforts  they  have  put  forth  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  compromise  which  pro- 
vided that  of  the  amount  which  the  Senate  had  added  only 
$200,000  should  go  in  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Senate  con- 


ferees, it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  It  is  my  own 
Judgment  that  a  larger  sum  of  money  would  be  needed  for 
the  proi>er  enforcement.  That  was  the  statement  I  made  to 
the  Senate  when  the  matter  was  before  the  Senate;  that  is 
my  present  judgment. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  series  of  problems.  One  was 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  item,  which  was  a  major 
Item,  and  the  other  was  the  wage  and  hour  problem,  and 
the  $200,000  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  is  all 
that  the  Senate  conferees  could  secure  from  the  House 
conferees. 

Now  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  wishes 
to  reject  the  conference  report,  that  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide.  All  the  Senate  conferees  say  is  that  they  have 
exacted  from  the  House  $200,000,  which  the  House  conferees 
were  extremely  reluctant  to  grant,  and  which  they  said  they 
would  not  grant.  I  think  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
conferees  that  had  the  bill  gone  to  the  House  for  a  separate 
vote  we  would  surely  have  lost  the  $200,000  and  might  have 
lost  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  item  as  well. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Owing  to 
the  agreement  that  was  made  in  the  House  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  they  were  in  honor  bound  to 
support  their  committee,  and  if  the  amendment  went  back 
there  would  have  been  no  increase  at  all.  So  we  .are  jtist 
$200,000  ahead. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  rise  to  say  that  no  doubt  the  con- 
ferees did  right  in  increasing,  insofar  as  they  could,  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  wage  and  hour  administration.  There 
are  from  19,000  to  20,000  complaints  now  unexamined;  and 
if  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  puts  into  effect  the 
32V2-cents-per-hour  minimum  under  the  Industries  Commit- 
tee's report  for  the  textile  industry  and  approximately  35 
cents  per  hour  as  a  minimum  wage  in  the  shoe  industry,  it 
will  take  from  ten  to  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  to  enforce 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Even  then  it  will  not  be  enforced. 
Mr.  President,  because  under  the  act  the  minimum  wage  is 
not  based  upon  the  productive  capacity  or  power  of  the 
laborer  or  worker;  nor  does  it  necessarily  have  any  relation 
to  the  economic  value  of  the  services  rendered.  Therefore, 
it  is  just  beginning  another  N.  R.  A.,  and  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced. If  the  minimum  wage  in  the  textile  industry  is 
stepped  up  to  32  ^'2  cents  an  hour  when  under  the  law  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  goes  into  effect  on  October  24 
next,  and  if  the  shoe  industry  committee  steps  up  the 
minimum  wage  to  35  cents  an  hour  when  under  the  law  the 
minimum  of  30  cents  an  hour  goes  Into  effect  next  October, 
there  will  be  50,000  cases  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator to  examine.  Until  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  industry  pay  a  wage  without 
regard  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  worker  and  of  the 
minimum  possibilities  of  the  industry  to  meet  that  wage,  we 
are  going  to  have  an  impossible  situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  these  statements  cover,  I 
think,  quite  fully  the  details  of  the  conference  report. 
There  was  a  recession  by  the  House  of  the  full  amount  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  capital.  We  were  con- 
fronted, as  every  conference  committee  is,  by  a  variety  of 
propositions.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  they  might  be 
wilUng  to  concede  an  increase  in  the  l)orrowing  capacity  of 
the  Commodity  Corporation  rather  than  an  increase  in  its 
capital.  It  was  suggested  that  we  accept  reductions  in  the 
capital  increase  in  varying  amounts.  I  think  the  Senate 
will  agree  that  the  conferees  have  done  the  best  it  was 
possible  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  We  are  not 
satisfied,  and  I  assume  it  is  rare  that  a  conference  com- 
mittee is  satisfied.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  for  the  Senate 
to  approve  or  to  reject  the  report  which  we  have  submitted. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  now  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  want  to  corroborate  everything  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  so  well  expressed  about  the  con- 
ference report.  I  think  the  Senate  conferees  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  At  any  mte,  we  got  everything  for  which 
the  Senate  stood  that  it  was  possible  to  get.  I  think  there 
was  nothing  left  undone  or  unsaid  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Senate  in  the  conference;  and  I  hope  tliat  the  con- 
•  ference  report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity 
pass  by,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  without  sincerely 
commending  the  conferees  upon  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
persuading  the  House  conferees  to  restore  the  $119,000,000 
Item  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Realizing  to  the  full  extent  the  problems  that  exist  among 
the  farm  population  in  my  section,  especially  the  problem 
of  the  com  farmers,  and  knowing  something  about  manda- 
tory com  loans  which  have  been  written  into  the  law  and 
realizing  tliat  every  cooperating  farmer  in  the  corn  com- 
mercial production  areas  of  America  fully  understood  when 
he  entered  into  the  contract  with  the  Government  that 
mandatory  com  loans  would  be  accessible  to  him,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  at  th's  hour  that  the  conferees  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  for  the  farmers  of  America  as  well  as  for 
the  Nation  itself.  Had  not  the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed 
to  the  $119,000,000  restoration  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  I  say,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  we  would  have  been  repudiating 
"^  an  honest  obligation  that  we  owed  to  the  farmers  of  America, 
for  every  individual  representing  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Farm 
Belt,  when  he  talked  to  a  farmer  about  his  contract,  gave 
the  farmer  to  understand  that  mandatory  corn  loans  would 
be  given  to  him  In  the  event  he  became  a  cooperator  in  the 
program.  Again  I  congratulate  the  conferees,  and  the  Sen- 
ator of  niinois  is  certain  that  they  will  have  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  every  farmer  in  America  whether  he  be  a  co- 
operator  of  the  program  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  all  I  wish 
to  say  unless  it  is  desired  to  ask  me  questions. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOtTSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  bill  (S.  878)  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  28,  1937. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5515)  for 
the  relief  of  Mis.  Virgie  B.  Weaver. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AMD  JOINT  RESOLTmON  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  iMlls  and  joint 
resolution  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regular 
employment  of  the  Government; 

S.  1802.  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarld  areas  of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  (or  the  refund  or  credit  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  un- 
marketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where 
such  spirits  were  in  the  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer 
or  recUfler  for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

H.R.  540S.  An  act  authorizing  the  installation  of  parking 
meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver; 

H.R. 5681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modies  Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  suridus  prod- 
~~"^^l|cts  of  the  fishing  industry; 
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H.R.  5685.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regulate,  ahd  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business-chance  brokers,  and  teal -estate  salesmen;  to  create 
a  Real  Eitate  Commission  in]  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
protect  tlie  public  against  fra^d  in  real-estate  transactions; 
and  for  other  purposes,"  appro  ^ed  August  25,  1937 ; 

H.R. 6635.  An  act  to  amen<  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolutK  n  to  authorize  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contii  ue  to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  until  the  appoini  ment  of  a  Secretary,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

PAYMENT  or  ATTORKET'S   TttS  FROM  OSAGE  TRIBAL   FUNDS — 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  OA  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tbejSenate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  attoriiey's  fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  donference.  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  thel*  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  it^  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate;  and  agree  to  the  s^e. 

Elmer  Thomas, 
B.  K.  Wheeler, 
Henrik  Shifstead, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Wnx  Rogers, 
Jas.  F.  O'Connor, 
Usher  L.  Bttrdick, 
Manners  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

SALE  OF  StTRPLXTS  ACRldtTLTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Presiqent,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  jieM  to  me? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  there  is  upon  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  375)  which  has 
reference  to  the  sale  of  ISO.OIO  bales  of  cotton  to  Switzer- 


land and  Prance.    When  th< 
matter  was  called  up  during 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 


Mr.  BYRNES.    The  Senate 


Senate  bill  relative  to  that 
;he  present  week  the  Senator 
and  my  colleague,  the  senior 

TMr.  Smith]  desired  to  look 


into  the  measure.  I  understand  they  have  now  no  objection 
to  it,  with  an  agreement  that  two  amendments  shall  be 
offered  which  are  acceptable    o  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  a;  this  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  joint  resoli  tion,  because  if  It  is  not  con- 
sidered now  It  cannot  be  passed  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  if  the  joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  to  a  S<  nate  committee? 


Dill  was  reported  unanimously. 


but  it  would  be  useless  to  offei  the  Senate  bill  because  of  the 
near  approach  of  adjournment.  This  joint  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  and  is  on  the  Senate  calendar.  It 
is  a  House  measure.  It  prov  des  for  the  sale  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  :  or  cash,  of  175.000  bales  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif ornlj .    I  recall  It. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  with 
the  amendments  which  have  b  jen  agreed  upon  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  mya  If  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter  I  have  no  objection,  aid  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  measure.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  jpint  resolution? 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of  California.     I   have   no   objection,   of 
course,  but  I  wish  to  make  an 
tlon  is  taken  up. 

There  being  no  objection, 
sider  the  joint  resolution  (H. 


Inquiry  after  the  joint  resolu- 

he  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
J.  Res,  375)  to  authorize  the 


sale  of  surplus  agricultural  cofnmodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
make  an  inquiry.  If  the  Joi^t  resolution  is  now  before  ms, 
all  right. 
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What  is  the  design  for  the  rest  of  this  day?  Is  the  calendar 
to  be  called?  Are  we  to  take  up  bills?  Are  we  to  determine 
what  bills  shall  be  taken  up  and  proceed  with  them? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  the  pending 
Joint  resolution  is  disposed  of.  to  seek  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  call  the  calendar  for  the  consideration  of  House  bills  alone 
to  which  there  is  no  objection.  It  is  useless  to  pass  any 
Senate  bills  now;  they  cannot  be  considered  by  the  House; 
but  on  the  calendar  there  are  several  House  bills  which  should 
be  passed.  This  joint  resolution,  though,  is  of  a  peculiarly 
emergent  character,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am  not  objecting  to  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  the  pending  business  can  soon  be 
disposed  of.  and  we  can  proceed  to  consider  other  House  bills 
on  the  calendar  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  depends  on  what  the  Sena- 
tor means  by  "soon  be  disposed  of." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Yes.     Has  the  Senator  the 
resolution  of  final  adjournment? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  have  it,  but  I  have  not  introduced  it. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  understand  that.   Will  the 
Senator  produce  it? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  will  produce  it  at  an  appropriate  time,  and 
I  think  that  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  simply  want  to  know 
"where  we  are  at."  Then  we  are  going  to  hear  the  calendar, 
are  we? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  hope  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  All  right.  We  will  proceed 
with  the  hearing  of  the  calendar.  I  am  willing  to  stay  here. 
I  am  not  objecting  to  that  course. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand.  I  am  trying  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  conside"ration  of  some  matters  that  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  before  we  adjourn.  It  may  require  us  to  stay 
here  2  or  3  hours  longer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  inconvenience. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    What  is  the  House  doing? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  House  Is  waiting  on  us. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    And  It  is  going  to  wait  for 
the  bills  that  we  consider? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  bills  that  I  have  in  mind  are  bills 
which  probably  will  require  no  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  or  only  formal  amendments  which  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  on 
account  of  them. 

Mr.  VANDEIIBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor what  Is  the  use.  then,  of  finishing  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  has  in  It  amendments  which  must  go  to  the 
House  for  action? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senate  has  made  it  the  unfinished 
business,  and  it  will  remain  the  unfinished  business  until  it 
Is  disposed  of.  unless  it  is  set  aside,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  done.  I  thipk  it  will  ^€  disposed  of  without  great 
delay. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion, 
so  that  we  will  not  delay  the  Senator  from  Nevada  LMr. 
Pittman].  Here  Is  a  joint  resolution  which,  because  it  has 
an  amendment  of  the  Senate,  cannot  be  acted  upon  at  this 
session.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  not  Information  of  that  character. 
I  assume  that  if  a  conference  should  be  required,  it  could 
not  be  acted  upon;  but  if  a  message  went  over  from  the 
Senate  transmitting  the  joint  resolution  with  an  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  House  would  act 
on  it  as  we  are  acting  on  House  messages.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am  not  askmg  these  ques- 
tions with  a  desire  to  be  at  all  obstreperous.  I  am  simply 
asking  so  that  we  shall  know  what  we  are  doing.  Here  Is  a 
Joint  resolution  which  has  one  amendment  on  it,  and  may 
have  other  amendments.  Is  It  possible  for  that  measure  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  It  is,  if  the  Senate  sends  it  back 
to  the  House.  I  think  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  speedy 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  amendment;  but,  of  course,  if  it 
were  not  taken  by  the  House,  then  both  Houses  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  would  remain  in  session  any 
longer  for  the  consideration  of  any  amendment  sent  over  on 
a  House  bill.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  have  such  House 
bills  as  we  do  jjass  with  any  amendments  sent  back  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  can  take 
action  on  our  amendments.  The  matter  Immediately  before 
the  Senate  is  the  joint  resolution  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Very  well.  My  question  re- 
mains unanswered.  I  do  not  know  "where  I  am  at,"  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  proceed  In  any  way  that  is  desired. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  done  my  best  to  enlighten  the 
Senator.  I  have  said  that  as  soon  as  this  joint  resolution  Is 
disposed  of — and  I  cannot  say  just  when  that  will  be — ^I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all  House  bills  on 
the  calendar  called  for  consideration,  if  there  is  no  objection. 
If  there  are  no  amendments  to  them,  that  ends  the  matter. 
If  there  are  any  amendments,  they  take  their  chances  on 
going  back  to  the  House  and  getting  action  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    What  are  the  chances? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    How  do  I  know? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.   I  thought  the  Senator  would 
with  his  experience. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    No;  I  do  not  know  what  the  House  will  do 
about   any  of  the  amendments,  but  I  hope  they  will  be 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Will  they  act? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  they  will,    I  cannot  guarantee  It. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Very  well,  we  will  proceed  on 
that  basis.    Pardon  me  for  delaying  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  Joint  resolution  is  before 
the  Senate  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  I  offer  two  amendments, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.    On  page  1,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "upon  terms,  conditions,  and  in  quantities  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by"  and  insert 
"with  the  approval  of." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  -  j 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  19.  after  the  word 
"selected".  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  words 
"Provided  further,  That  in  case  of  a  sale,  settlement  must  be 
made  within  60  days  after  delivery,  and  not  more  than  500.000 
bales  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 
Joint  resolution  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  Is  authorized  to  sell  surplus  agrlcultxiral  commodities, 
acquired  by  such  Cori>oratlon  through  Its  loan  operations,  to  for- 
eign govemments  on  the  condition  that,  except  for  rotation  to 
prevent  deterioration,  such  commodities  shall  be  held  In  reserve  by 
such  govemments  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years  from  the 
date  of  acquisition,  and  shaU  not  be  disposed  of  unless  a  war  or 
war  emergency  results  in  a  serious  Interruption  of  normal  supplleji 
of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  under  this  Joint  resolution 
no  concession  below  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  the 
xinrestrlcted  tise  of  such  commodities,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  shall  be  granted.  In  consideration  of  the 
obligation  assumed  by  such  govemments  to  hold  such  commodi- 
ties In  reserve  as  required  hereinbefore,  in  excess  of  a  maximum 
amount  equal  to  the  average  carrying  charges,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  would  be  Incurred  if  Buch  com- 
modities should  be  held  for  an  additional  18  months'  period  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  determining  specific  cot- 
ton to  be  sold  imder  this  act,  the  determination  shall  be  made 
by  sampling  and  selection  at  the  place  where  the  cotton  la  stored 
on  the  date  of  signing  any  sales  agreement  or  contract  iinder  this 
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act.  and  no  cotton  shall  be  sold  under  any  such  sales  agreement 
or  contract  which,  after  such  date.  Is  transported  to  any  other 
place  and  there  sampled  and  selected:  Provided  further.  That  in 
case  of  a  sale,  settlement  must  be  made  within  60  days  after 
delivery,  and  not  more  than  500.000  bales  of  cotton  shall  be  sold 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  Senate 
bill  2904,  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 

Mr.  HATCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
know  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wants. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago,  as  Sen- 
ators will  all  remember,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  adminiscraUve  office  of  the 
United  States  courts.  The  House  has  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  that  as  much  as  $150,000  of  the  funds  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  courts  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  administrative  office.  The  act  goes  into 
effect,  under  the  terms  thereof,  on  November  1,  1939.  The 
Joint  resolution  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  be 
polled.  The  committee  has  been  polled,  and  a  majority  of 
the  cdmmittee  is  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  consideration  without 
interfering  with  the  measure  that  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  frcrni  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  will  be  read. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  381)  to  provide  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  administrative  office 
of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
ameidment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PERNICIOUS  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly 
by  many  people  to  interpret  section  9  of  Senate  bill  1871, 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  the  law.  I 
have  refused  to  give  my  own  interpretation  of  that  section, 
because  I  believe  that  after  a  measure  becomes  law,  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the 
Government.  However,  that  section  is  an  exact  duplication 
of  the  present  civil-service  rule  relating  to  employees  in  the 
classified  service. 

I  have  taken  the  interpretation  and  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  almost  In  their  exact  language,  and 
have  digested  the  language,  setting  forth  in  part  what  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  says  may  or  may  not  be  done 
under  the  rule.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  matter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

roLmcAL  Acnrmr  xmvat  tmcnon  •— •exats  snx  isti 

Tbe  law  applies  to  offlclala  and  employees  In  the  executive  tnrancb 
eS  tbe  Oovemment. 

In  addition  to  tbe  Prwldent  and  Vice  President,  tbe  foUowinff 
tn  Mccptod  from  tbe  prohibition*  of  th«  Uw: 

(A)  Bma»  and  •mi.uni  bead*  of  executive  departmcsta. 

(b)  OfBeM*  wbo  determine  potldc*  of  tbe  Oovcmment. 

(c)  Official*  and  employee*  ol  tb*  IcgUlaUv*  braAcb  of  tb* 
Oovemment. 

The  pertinent  l«n«u*ee  In  aeetlon  0  i*  prsetlcally  *  duplication 
of  tbe  clvU-eervtce  rule  probibiting  poUttoU  activity  of  ampioye** 
under  tbe  claaeifled  civil  tcrvio*. 


The  section  provides  In  subetince,  among  other  things,  that 
no  such  ofBcer  or  employee  shall  ^ake  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campiiigns. 

The  same  language  of  the  civil  service  nile  has  been  construed 
as  foUows: 

1.  Rule  prohibits  participation  i  ot  only  In  national  politics,  but 
also  In  State,  county,  and  munlcl  )al  politics. 

2.  Temporary  employees,  substi  ;ute8,  and  persons  on  furlough 
or  leave  of  absence  with  or  witho^it  pay  are  subject  to  the  regula^ 
tion. 

3.  Whatever  an  official  or  empl<  yee  may  not  do  directly  he  may 
not  do  indirectly  or  through  another. 


4.  Candidacy  for  or  service  as 
any  political  convention  is  prohlb 


5.  Service  for  or  on  any  politic!  I  committee  is  prohibited. 

6.  Organizing  or  conductmg  pol  Itical  rallies  or  meetings  or  tak- 
ing any  part  therein  except  as  a  i  pectator  is  prohibited. 


7.  Employees  may  express  their 
may  not  make  political  speeches. 

8.  Employees  m.ay  vote  as  they 
votes;    mark    ballots   for    others; 


Dpinions  on  all  subjects  but  they 

slease,  but  they  must  not  solicit 
help   to   get   out    votes;    act  as 


checkers,  marker,  or  challenger  f  jt  any  party  or  engage  in  other 
activity  at  the  polls  except  the  ca  sting  of  his  own  ballot. 

9.  An   employee   may    not   serv ;   as   election   official    luiless   his 
failure  or  refusal  so  to  do  woxild  tea  violation  of  State  laws. 


10.  It  is  political  activity  for  ai 
nected  editorially,  managerlally. 


employee  to  publish  or  be  con- 
jr  financially  with  any  political 


newspaper.  An  employee  may  no  write  for  publication  or  publish 
any  letter  or  article  signed  or  urn  Igned  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
political  party,  candidate,  or  fact!  an. 

11.  Betting  or  wagering  upon  tie  results  of  a  primary  or  general 


election  is  political  activity. 

12.  Organization  or  leadership 
but  marctiing  in  such  parades  is 


3f  political  parades  is  prohibited 
lot  prohibited. 


13.  Among  other  forms  of  pollt  cal  activity  which  are  prohibited 
are  distribution  of  campaign  lite  ature.  assxmiing  political  leader- 


ship, and  becoming  prominently 
ments,  p>arties,  or  factions  or  with 
ing  any  candidate  for  public  ofHc< . 

14.  Candidacy  for  nomination  o  ■  for  the  election  to  any  national. 


is  within  the  prohibition. 
Attending  conventions  as  s|>ectators  Is  permitted. 

mass  convention  or  caucus  and 
this  point. 
:lub  is  permitted,  but  employees 


State,  county,  or    municipal  office 
15 

16.  An  employee  may  attend 
cast  his  vote  but  he  may  not  pasj 

17.  Membership  in  a  political 


may  not  be  officers  of  the  club  nc  r  act  as  such. 


18.  Voluntary  contributions  to 


campaign  committees  and  organ- 


letter  from  the  President  of 


There  being  no  objection, 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


XJNrrED  State 


has  placed  on  civil-service  rule 


particular  types  of  political  actlv  ty  are  discussed. 


Section  1  of  civil-service  rule 


3.  Attendance  at  caticuse*  or 
■•c.  12). 

a.  Holding  office  or  other 
cauctMes  (p  4.  t^c  13). 

4.  Sollciitng  cumpaijjn  contrSbAitlona  (p 


1 


ot  tbe  Criminal  Code  (p.  17.  sac. 


delegate,  alternate,  or  proxy  In 
ted. 


identified    with   political   move- 
the  success  or  failure  of  support- 


Izations  are  permitted.  An  employee  may  not  solicit,  collect,  or 
receive  contributions.  Contributions  by  persons  receiving  remu- 
neration from  funds  appropria|ed  for  relief  purposes  are  not 
permitted. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  PresiderJ;,  In  this  connection,  I  have  a 


the  Civil  Service  Commission 


further  interpreting  the  mattirs,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  :  n  the  Record  at  this  point  also. 


the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 


Cnnx  Sebvicz  Combcission, 
Vtashington.  D.  C,  July  28,  1939. 

p  leased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 


Hon.  Cabl  a.  Hatch, 

United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Hatch:    I  am 
your  letter  of  July  28,  1939,  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Senate 


political    activities,    which    has 
and  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the 


bill    1871,    to    prevent    pernicioui 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress 
President 

Section  9  of  the  enactment  reids  substantially  the  same  as  sec 
tion  1  of  clvU-service  rule  I,  an< ;  your  Interpretation  of  section  9 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  int  ;rpretation  which  the  CommLssion 


I.     I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 


pamphlet  published  by  the  Comr  ilssion  giving  detailed  information 
regarding  the  civil-service  rules.  1  !xecutive  orders,  and  statutes  con- 
cerning political  activity  and  pol  tlcal  assessments  of  Federal  ofBce- 
holders  and  employees,  and  an 
venlence   the   page   and    section 


indicating   below 
of  this   pamphlet 


for 
m 


your   con- 
wblch  the 


I  la  Interpreted  to  prohibit  tbe 


following  tjrpes  of  political  actit^tles  on  the  part  of  employees  in 
tbe  classified  civil  ser/lce: 

1.  The  holding  of  office  in  political  party  organizations  (p.  4.  sec*. 
14  and  15). 


eonventlou»  a*  delegate*    (p.  4, 

•c^lTtty  at  politieat  convention*  or 

6.  sec.  16).    Tb«  •oliel* 


tfttlon  of  potltlesl  contributions  I  j  any  person  wbo  1*  in  tbe  service 
flf  tbe  United  States  or  wbo  u  i  (ceivliaff  compensation  for  serrlees 
from  mon^  derived  from  tbe  Tn  saury  of  the  United  Sutcs.  regard- 
lea*  of  wiiether  such  person  1*  ii .  tbe  claMlfied  civil  *ervlce  or  not, 
from  any  other  such  officer  or  p  srson  1*  a  violation  of  *ectlon  IIS 


18.  *t 


•«l'). 
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6.  Making  political  speeches  or  soliciting  votes  or  support  In 
behalf  of  candidates  or  parties  in  primaries  or  general  election* 
(p.  5,  sees.  18  and  19). 

6.  Becoming  a  candidate  for  office  or  nomination  in  primary 
conventions  or  general  elections. 

Such  activity  on  the  part  of  a  olasslfled  employee  is  prohibited 
under  section  1  of  CivU  Service  rule  I.  except  in  such  cases  where 
special  permission  has  been  extended  by  Executive  order,  such 
as  In  the  case  of  employees  residing  In  municipalities  adjacent 
tc  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  case  of  employees  at  navy 
yards  or  arsenals  and  military  establlsbments  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment (p.  7.  sec.  29:  pp.  12  and  13). 

Section  1  of  Civil  Service  nile  I  has  been  construed  to  permit 
classified  employees  to  engage  in  the  following  types  of  activity : 

1.  Membership  in  clubs  or  organizations  formed  for  purely  parti- 
san political  purposes  (p.  4.  sees.  13  and  14),  provided  the  employee 
Is  not  an  active  member,  an  officer,  or  a  member  of  any  committee. 

2.  The  making  of  a  voluntary  contribution  to  political  parties 
(p.  5.  sec.  16).  It  is  a  violation  of  section  121  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  however,  for  an  employee  to  make  such  a  contribution  to 
another  Government  employee,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  either 
employee  is  in  the  classified  civil  service  (p.  19,  sec.  46). 

3.  The  private  expression  of  political  opinions  (p.  5,  sec.  18). 

As  you  point  out,  the  Civil  Service  Rules  confine  classified  em- 
ployees to  a  private  expression  of  opinion,  whereas  the  word  "pri- 
vately" has  been  omitted  from  section  9  of  S.  1871.  It  Is  believed, 
however,  that  even  under  S.  1871  an  expression  of  opinion  which 
so  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  private  expression  of  opinion  and 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  campaign  speech  or  a  canvass  for  votes, 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  general  prohibition  against  taking  an 
active  part  in  poUtical  management  or  in  political  campaigns. 

4.  Attendance  at  political  meetings  as  a  spectator  (p.  5,  sec.  17; 
p.  4,  sees.  12  and  13). 

5.  Attendance  at  social  functions  where  political  speeches  may 
be  made  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  dinner  tickets  may  be 
used  for  political  purposes,  such  as  at  Jackson  Day  dinners. 

The  Commission  construes  attendance  at  such  functions  as  in 
the  same  light  as  attendance  at  poUtical  meetings,  and  a  classi- 
fied employee  may  therefore  attend  such  functions  as  an  inactive 
participant.  Although  the  contributions  made  at  such  functions 
purport  to  be  the  purchase  price  of  the  dinner  tickets,  they  are  In 
actuality  political  contributions  and  mtist  not  be  made  or  solicited 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  which  I  have  already  mentioned  pro- 
hibiting the  solicitation  or  receipt  of  political  contributions  between 
Federal  employees. 

I  trust  the  information  herein  will  serve  your  purposes.  If  there 
to  any  further  way  in  which  I  can  be  of  assistance,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours,  .     ^ 

Hakbt  B.  Mitchell,  President. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  noticed  today  a  newspaper  article  bearing 
on  the  matter  the  Senator  has  just  been  discussing,  and  I 
ask  for  his  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  This  newspaper 
article,  of  recent  date,  from  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  papers, 
outlines  a  plan  to  revive  the  Black  News.    It  is  as  follows: 

PLAN  TO  BEVTVE  BLACK  NEWS  TOLD  AT  SOUTH  PARK  BALLT — DOUDS, 
N.  L.  R.  B.  OFFICIAL,  INDICATES  C.  I.  O.  AND  A.  F.  OF  L.  HAVE  AGREED 
TO   MOVE 

A  move  to  revive  the  Black  News,  a  publication  which  In  the  past 
has  served  for  bitter  attack  on  legislators  who  have  opposed  the 
wishes  of  organized  labor  as  regards  State  laws,  was  begun  last 
night  at  a  small  gathering  in  South  Park,  addressed  by  Charles  T. 
Douds.  regional  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Invitations  to  the  meeting  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Progres- 
sive League  of  Allegheny  Coimty.  signed  by  B.  J.  Hovde,  now  con- 
nected with  the  National  Housing  Authority  and  last  year  cotmty 
chairman  of  the  Guffey-Kennedy  campaign  here,  and  by  Sarah 
Limbach.  secretary. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting,  at  which  less  than  50  were 
present,  was  Dr.  John  H.  Ferguson,  professor  of  economics  at  Perm 
State,  who  said  It  was  proposed  to  get  union  backing  for  the  Black 
News,  so  that   the  unions  would   purchase  and  distribute   copies. 

Douds  said  this  proposal  had  been  discussed  with  both  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  CIO  groups  here,  and  indicated  that  such  an  agreement 
had  been  reached.  Douds  credited  the  Black  News  of  several 
years  ago  with  having  been  largely  responsible  for  Democratic 
control  of  the  IcgUdature  on  labor  issue*.  Hovde  wa*  not  pres- 
ent. Mrs.  Llmbacb.  supervisor.  International  Ladle*  Garment 
Workers  Union,  prteldcd. 

The  Black  New*  ot  1934  and  1935  listed  legl*Utor*  a*  voting 
"wrong"  or  "right,"  or  with  having  been  abaent  when  a  votewa* 
taken  on  tb*  Icglalatlon  in  wbleb  lu  sponaor*.  then  tb*  Penn- 
sylvania Securtty  League,  were  interested.  Dotid*  *aid  tb*  paper 
bad  atUlnod  a  circulation  approaching  IMOfiOO. 

This  appeared  tbe  day  before  tbe  biU  was  signed,  I  be- 
lieve: 

Doud*  expre«ed  fear  that  tbe  Hatch  btll.  if  eigned.  mlgbt  pre- 
vent tb*  participation  of  Pederal  employee*  in  tbe  movement,  btit 
doubted  tbat  this  activity  could  be  regarded  a*  political. 


Would  the  Senator  be  able  to  tell  us,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Douds  and  others  similarly  situated,  whether  that  kind 
of  an  activity  would  be  political,  and  therefore  come  within 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Hatch  law? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  must  say  that  there  was  so  much  con- 
fusion I  did  not  understand  all  the  Senator  read,  but  I  think 
I  understand  the  question.  Is  it  whether  or  not  a  P^ederal 
employee  may  engage  In  the  publishing  of  a  political  paper 
or  magazine? 

Mr.  BURKE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  not  answer  that  in  my  own  language. 
As  I  have  stated,  I  have  refused  to  state  my  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  because  I  do  not  think  that  is  my  province, 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  the  matter  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk,  however,  there  is 
a  paragraph  taken  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  In- 
terpretation, which  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  political  activity  for  an  employee  to  publish  or  be  con- 
nected editorially,  manageriaUy,  or  financially  with  any  political 
newspaper.  An  employee  may  not  write  lor  publication  or  publish 
any  letter  or  article  signed  or  unsigned  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  political  party,  candidate,  or  faction. 

As  I  stated,  those  are  not  my  words.  That  is  the  rule 
which  has  been  governing  civil -service  employees  through- 
out the  years. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  j 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield.  i 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  fully  appreciate  and  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  that  it  is  not  his  function, 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  legislation  to  interpret  it.  However,  I  submit 
this  situation,  which  indicates  that  interpretations  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  repeatedly  in  reference  to  this  act. 

I  call  attention  to  a  letter  I  received  this  morning  from 
a  young  man  in  the  State  of  Washington  who  was  an  ofiBcer 
of  an  organization,  a  Slovak  society,  which  is  not  a  political 
organization  but  is  a  social  organization.  However,  the  or- 
ganization in  the  past  has  seen  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
endorse  candidates  of  both  political  parties  who  were  on 
the  ticket.  This  yotmg  man  is  employed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He 
was  informed  a  few  days  ago  that  unless  he  would  sever  his 
connection  with  this  organization  he  would  have  to  resign 
his  position  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  unless  very  soon  a  general  understanding 
is  given  of  the  act,  it  is  going  to  result  in  discrimination  and 
result  in -hardship  to  certain  individuals. 

I  cannot  conceive  by  what  stretch  of  the  imagination  a 
man  connected  with  a  purely  social  organization  which  hap- 
pens to  have  Its  membership  limited  to  people  of  the  Slovak 
race  should  be  compelled  to  resign  from  his  activity  in  that 
organization,  because  it  happens  that  upon  occasions,  per- 
haps every  2  years,  the  organization  would  make  endorse- 
ment of  political  candidates.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
within  the  conception  of  the  act  or  the  conception  of  the 
author  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say,  I  think,  with  all 
propriety,  that  such  a  situation  was  not  within  the  concep- 
tion of  at  least  one  of  the  authors  of  the  act. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  if  Senators  are  Interested,  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  fonn 
1236.  entitled  "Political  Activities  and  Political  Assessments 
of  Pederal  OfBce  Holders  and  Employees."  printed  at  the 
Government  Printing  OfHce.  The  pami^let  can  be  obtained 
by  any  Senator,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  answer  to  almost 
every  qtiestion  which  can  be  raised  in  regard  to  tbe  law. 
It  is  from  that  pamphlet  that  I  have  made  tbls  condensed 
statement  I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricokd 
today,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  answer  to  the  question 
tbe  Senator  from  Washington  has  propounded. 

Even  if  it  were  a  political  chib,  tbe  Senator  would  find 
that  throughout  the  years  the  rule  has  been  construed,  as 
to  civil-service  empk^ees.  to  be  that  membership  in  a  po- 
litical club  is  permitted,  but  employees  may  not  be  ofQcen 
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of  the  club,  and  they  must  not  act  as  such.  That  Is  the 
rule  which  has  guided  civil-service  employees,  and  I  think 
the  same  rule  applies  under  the  law,  because  the  law  Is 
almost  an  exact  duplication  of  the  civil-service  rule,  and  it 
was  intended  to  put  employees  under  the  classified  civil 
service  and  those  in  the  nonclassified  service  under  exactly 
the  same  rule. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

question? 

Mr.  HATCH.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  regulations 
and  toterpretatlons  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  their 
rules  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  final  interpretation  of  the  Hatch 
law? 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  them  to  be. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  was  asking  whether  or  not  their  interpre- 
tation would  be  binding  upon  the  Federal  employee  who  is 
affected  by  the  Hatch  law.  which  a  Senator  is  not. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  mean  whether  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  binding  on 
Federal  employees? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  if  this 
law  is  ever  construed  by  the  courts,  the  courts  will  adopt  and 
follow  the  construction  of  the  rules  which  the  authors  of  the 
bill  followed  in  drafting  the  legislation,  and  the  same  inter- 
pretation put  on  the  law  as  was  given  it  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  the  Congress.  It  is  not 
an  unknown  rule  of  law  that  when  we  adopt  language,  stat- 
ute, or  rule  knowingly,  then  the  courts  will  follow  the  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  theretofore  placed  upon  the  lan- 
guage or  statute.    Tliiit  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopted  a 
statute  such  as  existed  in  Colorado,  it  would  be  presumed 
that  it  was  adopted  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Colorado  courts  as  to  their  statute.  But  here  there  is  no 
parallel,  that  is,  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  administrative 
body,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  am  inquiring 
whether  they  could  have  final  jurisdiction  over  interpreta- 
tion, not  being  a  judicial  body. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  did  not  have  to  ask  me 
whether  they  would  have  a  final,  arbitrary,  last  action  and 
say.    Of  course  they  would  not. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  cite  one  instance  to  show  the  Sen- 
ator what  is  the  prevalent  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Maloney]  was  going  to  my  city  of  Denver 
to  make  one  sE>eech,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  might 
"Imake  a  political  speech,  and  we  discovered  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Federal  employees  thought  it  would  be  im- 
proper, in  view  of  the  Hatch  law,  for  them  to  attend  a  po- 
litical meeting.  Of  course  there  is  no  basis  for  that,  but  I 
am  saying  that  that  is  the  extent  to  which  misinformation 
has  gone  abroad,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  if 
the  author  of  the  law  could  see  to  It  that  a  correct  interpre- 
tation is  .sent  forth. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  in  inserting  this  material  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  Much  of  what  has  gone  abroad  is  entirely  misinfor- 
mation. I  think  it  is  wise  and  well  that  the  Record  be  made 
straight,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  condensing  the  Civil  Service  interpretation. 

PRINTING    OF    SPEECHES    IN    APPENDIX    BY    MR.    GXTTFEY 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  after  adjournment  I  may  put  Into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  I  am  going  to  deliver  in  Pittsburgh  on 
August  11,  and  one  on  August  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  object, 
I  know  the  Senator  will  make  a  very  delightful  speech,  but 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  some  years,  and 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  addresses  being  entered  in  the 
Record  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


In  the  Record  of  speeches  to 
ventlon.  either  Democratic  or 


August  5 


Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield.    Biit  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  not  raising  any  obji  ;ction.    The  request  strikes  me 


Howjever,  I  have  no  objection. 
Pres  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


as  being  a  bit  unusual. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Requests  hf  this  kind  have  been  granted 
heretofore.  I  recall  that,  especially  in  Presidential  years, 
consent  has  always  been  given  in  advance  to  the  printing 


ye  delivered  at  a  national  con- 
Republican,  and  it  has  always 


been  granted.  Usually  the  Se  nate  has  consented  that  in  the 
final  edition  of  the  Congress  toNAL  Record  matters  may  be 
printed  that  have  not  actual!  t  transpired  on  the  floor  prior 
to  adjournment.  I  submitt&l  such  a  request  as  that  yes- 
terday, and  the  Senator  frofn  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  ob- 
jected to  it. 

I  had  myself  intended  to  ksk  unanimous  consent  to  put 
into  the  Record  a  summary  prepared  by  me  of  legislation  at 


this  session,  which  cannot  be 
tonight,  and  probably  one  or 
It  has  been  done  previously, 
larly  unusual  about  it.    But 


viewpoint,  that  it  might  not  ilways  be  a  good  idea  to  do  it. 


Mr.  GEORGE.    I  am  not 


say  to  the  Senator  from  Pen4sylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky 


ready  by  the  time  we  adjourn 

two  other  items  of  that  sort. 

and  there  is  nothing  partlcu- 

can  appreciate  the  Senator's 


making  objection.    I  want  to 


President,  may  I  ask 


I  should  like  to  ask  con- 
each  other  then  that  it  shall 
speeches  In  the  Record  which 
[Laughter.] 
a   custom,   and  I   con- 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califorriia.    Mr 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  spe;ch? 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  One  of  the  speeches  I  expect  to  deliver  Is 
a  political  speech,  and  the  o^her  is  a  historical  speech  con- 
cerning my  native  county. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califortiia.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  I  consulted  the  minority  leader,  and  he 
said  he  would  have  no  objection  provided  I  fixed  the  date, 
the  time,  and  the  place  of  th  i  speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Californja.  How  long  is  it  to  be  before 
the  speech  shall  be  made? 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  One  is  to  b^  made  next  Thursday,  and  one 
a  week  from  next  Thursday 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaliforAia 
sent,  and  we  will  agree  witt 
be  done,  to  put  six  political 
I  shall  make  in  the  next  4  months. 
Mr.   GUFPEY.     I   was   folowing 

suited 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Pres  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  Of  courje,  no  speeches  or  other  ma- 
terial can  be  put  in  the  Reojrd  later  than  the  final  edition 
of  the  Congressional  Recor  ),  which  will  be  about  10  days 
after  we  adjourn,  as  always. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Californ  a.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  going  to  make  two  speeches,  which  he  proposes  to 
put  in  the  Record,  and  th«y  are  not  contemplated  to  be 
made  within  the  next  10  daj  s,  are  they? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  event  they  could  not  be  put  In 
the  Record,  unless  there  was  a  volume  of  the  Record  printed 
after  next  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif  )rnia.  We  might  extend  the 
printing  of  the  Record,  thei .  and  instead  of  having  it  con- 
clude its  edification  of  the  jublic  in  the  next  10  days,  we 
might  make  it  a  monxmient  to  Senators  who  desire  to  put 
speeches  in  the  Record  in  t  le  next  6  months.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Preadent,  let  us  dispose  of  this  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:  ini.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Preside  it,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  requested  that  he  be  permitted  to 
print  in  the  Congressional  Record  two  speeches  not  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  any  transaction  of  business  here 
in  the  Senate,  but,  I  presume,  political  speeches.  I  think 
that  Is  a  very  extraordinary  i)recedent  to  establish.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Peinnsylvania  should  xirge  such  a 
request.    There  will  be  a  nimber  of  speeches  delivered  this 
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summer  and  fall  upon  a  subject  which  is  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  connected  with  the  transactions  of  this  body.  I 
should  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  those 
speeches  printed  in  the  Record  under  the  precedent  which 
the  Senator  is  about  to  establish.    But  where  will  we  stop? 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  simply  following  the 
custom 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  want  to  draw  the  line  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  any  particular  Senator,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  drawn  as  against  any  particular  Senator,  but  I 
certainly  should  ask  for  permission  to  print  a  certain  line  of 
speeches  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs  during  this  siun- 
mer  and  fall  if  it  is  to  be  establii>hed  as  a  precedent  here 
that  speeches  may  be  published  after  Congress  shall  liave 
adjourned. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  remember  distinctly  that 
In  1912,  1916,  1932,  and  1936  speeches  made  at  the  naUonal 
conventions  were  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  common  practice.  I  consulted  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont today.  He  said  he  would  offer  no  objection  provided 
I  fixed  the  dates.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  I  do  not  want  to  establish  a  precedent.  I  thought 
I  was  following  what  had  been  the  cust<Hn  heretofore. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  think  some  political  speeches  which 
should  not  have  been  placed  there  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record  heretofore. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request. 
But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  be  able  to  have  his 
speeches  printed  in  the  Record. 

order  of  bpsiness 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  that  at  this 
juncture,  in  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  not  inject  ex- 
traneous matters  into  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  until 
we  shall  have  disposed,  In  an  orderly  way,  of  the  matter 
pending  before  us.  The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  now 
Is  in  charge  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  It  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  speedily  as  possible  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  are  other  bills  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  before 
we  adjourn,  and  I  ask  the  cooperation  of  Senators  not  to 
delay  the  disposal  of  these  bills  by  the  introduction  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  or  requests  for  imanimous  consent,  or  dis- 
cussions on  other  subjects.  Otherwise  we  will  not  finish 
our  work  today.  After  we  shall  have  adopted  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution  providing  that  when  we  finish  today  we 
adjourn  sine  die.  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to 
aU  these  extraneous  matters,  but  while  there  is  legislation 
awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  I  think  extraneous 
matters  should  wait. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  floor 
leader  of  the  majority  if  he  can  specify  what  bills  will  be 
taken  up,  so  that  we  ourselves  may  make  some  calculation  as 
to  the  situaticn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  other  Senators  that  as  soon  as  the  unfinished  business 
Is  disposed  of  it  is  my  purpose  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
call  the  calendar  for  House  bills  only,  to  which  there  is  no 
objection.  That  would  include  also  House  bills  at  the  desk 
which  have  not  been  printed  in  the  calendar,  although  I 
realize  the  dlfBculties  of  considering  bills  when  there  are  no 
reports  on  the  calendar.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
only  way  to  give  everyone  a  fair  chance.  If  I  or  any  other 
Senator  should  try  to  pick  out  half  a  dozen  bills  which  we 
thought  ought  to  be  considered  first,  it  might  be  unfair  to 
some  Senator  who  was  interested  in  a  bill  that  he  thought 
should  be  considered,  or  some  bill  that  had  come  over  from 
the  House.  Of  course,  any  Senator  can  object  to  any  of 
those  bills.  So,  if  they  are  taken  up  later,  they  will  have  to 
be  taken  up  en  motion. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  As  I  view  this  problem  immediately,  the 
method  suggested  by  the  floor  leader  of  the  majority  would 
not  be  a  fair  transaction  of  business,  for  I  know  of  cases 
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of  House  bills,  exactly  identical  in  every  respect  with  Senate 
bills  that  are  now  on  the  calendar,  having  been  reported 
favorably  by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  wliile  other 
House  bills,  in  committees  or  on  the  table,  have  not  been 
I>assed  upon  by  Senate  committees,  and  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  cannot  be  passed  upon  by  Senate  com- 
mittees. In  some  cases  committees  will  not  permit  the 
release  of  those  House  bills.  Therefore  they  cannot  be 
acted  upon  here  by  the  Senate.  But  in  other  cases  a  com- 
mittee may  be  more  liberal  in  its  attitude,  and  be  willing  to 
proceed  less  formally  as  the  House  bills  c<Mne  over  to  the 
Senate.  The  result  is  an  ineouality  and  an  unfairness 
which  ought  not  to  obtain. 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  time  closing  up  the  legislative 
business  of  this  session,  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
it  is  time  that  the  Senate  adjourn.  There  is  no  conference 
action  awaiting  consideration,  and  I  ask  the  leader  of  the 
majority  if  he  will  not  consider  a  limitation,  so  that  we 
may  know  definitely  the  procedure  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  I  would  suggest  this  for  a  limitation,  that  we 
consider  only  those  House  bills  which  have  been  favorably 
reported  by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  is  aU  I 
have  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  t)esieged  by  Senators  with  requests 
for  action  on  House  bills  which  have  never  been  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  merely  endorsed 
and  sent  here  for  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  now 
and  then  in  an  emergency  a  committee  is  polled  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  a  favorable  report  on  a  bill.  But  the 
request  which  I  had  in  mind  to  make,  and  which  I  will  not 
make  until  the  pending  matter  shall  have  been  disposed  of — 
that  Is.  I  have  no  present  intention  of  making  it  until  then — 
only  contemplated  the  calling  of  House  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  a  committee  or  have  been  acted  on  by  a 
Senate  committee  and  are  now  awaiting  action  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  object  to  that 
request. 

PERNICIOUS    POLITICAL    ACTIVITIES    IN    COLORADO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
acted  so  promptly  upon  the  Presidential  suggestion  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  Hatch  bill  to  State  employees  expend- 
ing Federal  funds,  and  has  accordingly  reported  out  favor- 
ably for  that  purpose  the  so-called  Neely  bill.  Senate  bill 
282. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely  1 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  while  he  would  not 
press  his  bill  in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session,  he  was 
certain  that  it  would  pass  early  next  year,  and  would  effec- 
tively keep  out  of  the  1940  political  campaign  State  em- 
ployees whose  departments  expend  Federal  funds.  The 
Senator's  assurance  was  indeed  good  news  to  me,  for  I 
know  the  desperate  necessity  in  Colorado  for  a  curb  on  per- 
nicious political  manipulation  aided  and  abetted  by  Federal 
revenues. 

Unfortunately  in  that  State  we  have  a  political  boss  at 
the  head  of  the  highway  department  who  openly  tries  to 
dominate  the  politics  of  the  State,  "niis  State  agency 
spends  literally  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  every 
year.  I  refer  to  Charles  D.  VaiL  State  highway  engineer. 
He  is  under  civil  service,  but  with  the  great  power  supplied 
in  part  by  Federal  money  he  has  debauched  the  State  civil 
service  commission.  That  commission  recently  held  a  "kan- 
garoo court"  in  which  he  was  the  defendant.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  Colorado  that  one  of  the  commissioners  sitting 
as  a  trial  judge  was  more  active  in  his  defense  than  was  his 
own  attorney. 

Mr.  Vail,  the  highway  engineer,  using  the  jxjwer  of  the 
allocation  of  highway  projects  and  highway  funds,  which 
include  Federal  funds,  has  favored,  threatened,  or  bull- 
dozed county  officials  for  the  one  purpose  of  controlling 
their  political  action.    He  has  shaken  down  contractors  on 
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Federal-aid  highways  to  raise  funds  for  political  purposes. 
No  contractor  dares  to  admit  it.  however,  because  that 
would  result  in  his  immediate  and  utter  min.  He  also  has 
shaken  down  oil  companies  from  whom  the  State  has  pur- 
chased highway-surfacing  oil.  These  companies  dare  not 
admit  it.  either.  Following  the  last  election,  a  well  known, 
responsible  Colorado  citizen  cf  vmquestioned  integrity  and 
Intelligence  gave  me  the  following  data  on  this  official's 
connection  with  political  shake-downs  in  Colorado: 

Husby  Oil  Co..  of  Cody.  Wyo.:  $1,000  to  Charles  D.  Vail,  W.  G. 
Burke.  1340  Corona  Street,  the  Denver  agent. 

Gllmore  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  $6,000  to  Mr.  Vail  through 
an   agent  named  Bill  Julian. 

Texas  Oil  Co.  to  Mr.  Vail  by  Ted  Ellis:  $4,000. 

Road  contractors  handling  State  highway  jobs — an  aggregate 
of  over  $30,000.  Individual  projects  were  tied  up  on  three  or 
four  occasions  untU  they  had  made  their  contributions. 

I  find  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  powerless  to  stop 
such  flagrant  abuses  because  in  these  instances  no  Federal 
law  has  been  directly  viclated.  I  want  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  which  will  specifically  stop  the  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  political  decency  now  indulged  in  by  State  officials 
who  are  spending  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when  we 
passed  the  Hatch  bill  we  only  made  a  start.  If  it  is  our 
purpose  completely  to  clean  up  everything  insofar  as  per- 
nicious political  activities  are  concerned,  we  must  go  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  bill. 

The  Colorado  official  to  whom  I  refer  has  highway  em- 
ployees in  every  county  and  in  every  district  in  the  State 
who  do  his  political  bidding;  and  through  them  he  directs 
the  vilest  kind  of  a  pernicious  political  machine. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  commissioner  of  public  roads, 
recently  stated  that  Colorado  is  the  only  one  of  the  48 
States  headed  by  a  highway  official  whose  word  is  not  valid. 

Whenever  a  State  accepts  Federal  highway  aid  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  the  Neely  bill  as  amended  will  stop  pernicious 
political  activity,  intimidation  of  voters,  favoritism  to  county 
officials,  and  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  political  contribu- 
tions from  highway  contractors  and  oil  companies  and  per- 
sons furnishing  other  highway  material.  The  Neely  bill, 
so  far  as  Colorado  and  political  decency  are  concerned,  is 
"must"  legislation  since  the  Hatch  bill  has  been  passed. 

XOLrrART    AND    NAVAL    ESTABLISHMENTS    OF    ABCERICAN    REPITBLICS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  367)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy  to  assist  the  governments  of  American  republics 
to  increase  their  military  and  naval  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSET  I..  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Joint  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
Stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be  stated. 

ITie  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 6,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  In  all 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  sale  of  such  materiel  fully  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  patent 
rights  in  and  to  any  such  materiel,  which  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  sold,  and  the  funds  collected  for  royalties  on  such  patents  shaU 
be  paid  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  such  patents. 

And  to  renumber  the  next  section  as  section  7. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
objection,  if  I  fully  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSEUL.  Mr.  President,  under  existing  law  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  have 
patents  on  materiel  of  war,  such  as  antiaircraft  guns,  tanks, 
searchlights,  and  other  such  implements  of  warfare  are  not 
allowed  to  collect  any  royalties  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  when  any  such  articles  are  manufactured  for 
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the  Government  of  the  United  [States.  However,  if  any  of 
those  articles  are  manufactured  in  a  private  corporation's 
plant  with  the  consent  of  the] Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  holder  of  the  patent  rights  is  entitled  to  collect 
a  royalty  thereon.  My  amendmant  merely  protects  the  rights 
of  the  holder  of  a  patent  on  an  r  attachment  to  antiaircraft 
guns,  tanks,  or  other  implements  of  war. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  ,  oint  resolution  as  it  stands 
at  present,  all  moneys  collected  from  the  sale  of  the  various 
implements  of  war  are  coverei  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  holder  of  a  patent  would  be  abso- 
lutely unprotected  unless  the  CDngress  were  to  adopt  some 
such  amendment  as  the  one  I  '.  lave  proposed,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  states  he  las  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  ci  irious  to  know  just  how  the 
amendment  would  work.  Inasr  luch  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  pays  no  royal  ;y  upon  any  of  these  things, 
if  under  the  new  arrangement  t  takes  an  order  to  furnish 
some  of  this  equipment  to  a  South  American  republic,  it 
then  is  required,  as  I  understanc ,  to  charge  a  royalty  against 
the  buyer  in  South  America.  H<  w  does  it  know  what  royalty 
to  charge,  inasmuch  as  no  standard  of  royalties  is  fixed  in 
our  Government's  relationships  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    How  does   tie   Senator  from   Michigan 
think  the  Government  will  arrjve  at  the  cost  of  the  guns 
and  munitions  which  are  sole 
tries?    No  prices  are  provided 
royalty  would  be  subject  to  ag 
arriving  at  the  contract  which 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secret 

into  with  the  South  Americari  republic.  When  gims  are 
purchased  by  the  Government  q  f  the  United  States  and  then 
Bo  to  South  American  countr  es,  my  amendment  merely 
gives  the  American  citizen  wha  holds  a  patent  the  same 
protection  that  that  citizen  would  have  if  the  guns  were 
purchased  in  the  first  instance  by  some  munitions  manu- 
facturer within  the  United  Sta  es. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  com  )letely  sympathize  with  the 
Senator's  objective,  and  I  am  r  ot  quarreling  at  all  with  his 
purpose  to  protect  American  in  mentors.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  find  out  how  it  would  ultimiitely  work  in  furtherance  of 
the  good-neighbor  purposes  which  the  proposed  legislation 
is  alleged  to  facilitate.  In  the  name  of  good  neighborliness 
we  will  now  charge  our  neighbc  rs  some  agreed-upon  royalty 
upon  the  materiel  which  we  ovrselves  do  not  pay  when  we 
purchase  it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    The  aiiount  will  have  to  be  stipu- 
lated by  barter  and  agreement '  vhen  the  contract  is  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  b;  subject  to  negotiation.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  ^llchigan  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing complex  or  complicated  about  the  question.  When  guns 
are  manufactured  in  the  Government  arsenals  today,  many 
of  them  are  manufactuied  at  a  i  Teat  loss  to  our  Government; 


to  South  American   coim- 

the  joint  resolution.    The 

reement  and  negotiation  in 

^.he  joint  resolution  says  the 

iry  of  the  Navy  shall  enter 


yet  we  cannot  take  a  loss,  if 


I  correctly  understand  the 


measure,  on  gims  sold  to  Sou  h  American  republics.  The 
Government  of  the  United  Stat  js,  in  manufacturing  some  of 
the  highly  intricate  antiaircraf  guns  today,  takes  an  enor- 
mous loss;  but  under  the  prov  sions  of  the  joint  resolution 
we  must  require  to  be  paid  by  the  South  American  govern- 
ments the  full  cost  of  the  materiel,  because  as  I  understand 
the  joint  resolution  no  loss  ma; '  be  involved  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  The  ame  idment  merely  makes  subject 
to  negotiation  the  royalty  right ;  of  American  citizens  in  and 
to  such  implements  of  war. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICEB.    The    question    is    on    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 


The  amendment  was  agreed 


o. 


Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  Presidebt,  I  ask  that  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3  be  statec . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
Will  be  stated. 


The  committee  amendment 
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The  Chief  Clirk.    On  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  words 

"United  States",  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

And  provided  further,  That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  the  terms  of  this  Joint  resolution  which  shall  Interfere 
with  or  delay  the  United  States  In  the  full  use  of  its  shipyards, 
arsenals,  munition  plants,  and  other  equipment  for  Its  own  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  several  Senators  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  joint  resolution  are  absent 
from  the  Chamber.  If  we  are  to  proceed  with  it,  I  must 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Banlchead 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Chavez 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 


Davis 

Downey 

Ellender 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Ouffey 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Johnson,  C&llf . 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  PoUette 

Lee 


Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

Head 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 

RadclUfe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwell  enb(u;h 

Sheppard 


Bblpstead 

Smltb 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  O'Mahoney  in  the 
chair).  Sixty-nine  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolutimi. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  this  joint  resolution.  I  desire  to  make 
a  preliminary  statement  about  It. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  in  complete  ssmipathy  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  Department  to  encourage  the  devest  pos- 
sible relationships  throughout  Pan  America  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  but  there  is  frequently  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  this  highly 
worthy  objective.  The  pending  joint  resolution  proposes  to 
do  it  by  making  what  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNEl,  if  he  were  here,  would  call  an  arms  huckster  out  of 
Uncle  Sam.  There  are  many  of  us  who  do  not  believe  that 
by  putting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  the 
anns-huckstering  business  we  can  promote  good  will  any- 
where, at  any  time,  or  in  any  way. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Senate  had  a  special  select  cocunittee 
which  inve.stigated  the  munitions  industry.  The  able  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  serviiig  as  a 
member  of  it;  likewise  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  BoneI.  and  the 
former  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Pope.  We  went  psuiicu- 
larly  into  many  of  the  relationships  and  contacts  that  were 
involved  in  the  sale  of  American  arms  in  South  America;  and, 
to  our  amazement,  we  found  that  there  were  many  malignant 
repercussions  from  that  trade.  We  found  that  even  govern- 
mental influence  Itself — and  I  speak  about  the  governmental 
influence  of  our  own  Government  here  in  Washington — ^fre- 
quently was  available  for  the  promotion  of  very  doubtful 
purposes.  So  far  as  the  private  sale  of  arms  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  concerned,  we  discovered  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  these  sales  were  used  actually  to  incite  one  good 
neighbor  against  another  good  neighbor. 

The  private  sale  of  arms  under  these  unfortunate  circimi- 
stances  is  now  rather  well  limited  by  law.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  make 


Itself  the  successor  of  the  private-arms  huckster  In  South 
America  any  more  successfully,  relatively  speaking,  than  was 
the  result  heretofore. 

The  language  in  line  5  on  page  1  of  the  joint  resolution 
states,  I  remind  you.  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  these  cammodities  in  arsenals 
and  factories  under  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  These  supplies  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  Government  plants.  They  may  be  "otherwise  pro- 
cured." In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam  becomes  a  procurer  for 
the  munitions  makers  of  America. 

I  am  not  speaking  invidiously  of  the  munitions  makers  of 
America.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  munitions  makers.  Haey 
are  utterly  essential  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
our  national  defense;  and  so  far  as  the  representative  muni- 
tions makers  of  this  country  are  concerned,  they  scrupulously 
undertake  to  maintain  their  operations  on  a  basis  of  highest 
integrity  and  honor  and  fair  play,  and  with  complete  sub- 
servience to  the  patriotic  obligation  they  owe  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  fact  remains.  Mr. 
President,  that  when  we  go  into  the  business  of  arming  South 
American  countries  on  the  theory  that  we  are  arming  them 
against  some  foreign  foe  in  some  other  land,  we  are  never- 
theless arming  them  against  each  other;  and  that  was  the 
precise  result  which  flowed  from  the  American  arms  traffic 
which  the  Munitions  Committee  explored  and  exploded.  I 
sulwnit  that  we  cannot  insulate  ourselves  against  that  net 
result  simply  by  making  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  intervening  procurer  of  these  war  materials. 
Uncle  Sam  is  oCBcially  and  legally  the  procurer,  but  he  may 
find  himself  not  only  the  procurer  but  unwittingly  the 
agent  provocateur  of  actual  trouble  among  those  whom  we 
are  theoretically  binding  closer  tc^ether  as  so-called  good 
neighbors.  I 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  objection  I  have  to  the 
Joint  resolution;  and  I  submit  the  objection  In  the  greatest 
good  faith.  I  submit  that  it  puts  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  into  a  business  that  It  has  no  right  whatever 
to  be  in,  and  that,  far  from  encouraging  the  notable  objec- 
tive to  which  the  joint  resolution  is  presumably  addressed, 
the  net  result  may  weU  be  something  totally  otherwise. 

This  is  no  isolated  objection  that  I  am  submitting.  I 
think  it  will  be  amply  apparent,  before  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded later  in  the  evening,  that  there  Is  a  very  substantial 
objection  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  itself.  I 
might  submit  parenthetically  that  when  a  joint  resolution 
of  this  importance  is  opposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Borah],  by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson  1, 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead],  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White],  and  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  speaking  only  of  those  who  are  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  itself,  It  is  neither  wise  nor  fair  to 
attempt  to  press  it  to  passage  under  the  circumstances 
which  surroimd  us  at  the  present  time.  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  will  not  pass  if  passage  can  foe  prevented. 

Now  let  us  proceed  with  the  analjrsis.  I  have  sutoiitted 
the  flrst  reason,  which  I  think  all  by  itself  suffices  to  defend 
the  position  of  those  who  resist  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution.  I  concede  that  the  able  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Welles,  has  presented  a  very  persuasive  argument  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  subject.  I  con- 
cede that  in  their  anxiety,  for  some  reason  which  passes  my 
understanding,  to  get  this  measure  upon  the  books,  the  State 
Department  has  during  the  last  few  months  communicated 
time  and  time  again  with  the  various  so-called  South  Amer- 
ican republics  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  us,  or 
attempting  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  there  is  a  great  accord 
throughout  the  two  continents  upon  the  subject.  But  none 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  has  been  impres- 
sive or  conclusive  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  my  point  of 
view;  and.  much  as  I  dislike  to  stand  in  such  determined 
opposition,  on  a  matter  of  such  relatively  minor  importance, 
to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Department, 
I  feel  it  very  necessary  that  the  Senate  should  fully  know 
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why  many  of  us  consider  that  It  would  be  a  profound  error 
in  sound  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  down 
this  road. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  the  first  reason;  namely,  that 
It  Is  utterly  doubtful  activity  for  the  United  States  to  go  into 
the  business  of  being  an  arms  huckster  in  South  America, 
because  our  experience  with  arms  hucksters  in  South  Amer- 
ica heretofore,  and  our  observations  of  armed  hucksters  in 
South  America  heretofore,  have  clearly  warned  us  that  that 
way  lies  involvement  and  trouble,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  these  neighbors  of  ours  for  whom  we  are  presumably 
trying  to  be  so  solicitous. 

In  the  second  place.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  how  it  would 
work;  let  us  see  the  practical  effect  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  so-called  good  neighborliness.  which  is  the  highly 
laudible  objective. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  asking  purely  for  information,  so 
that  I  may  be  governed  in  other  matters.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  he  can  conclude  his  remarks  within  30  minutes? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  No;  the  Senator  cannot,  because, 
in»  his  very  earnest  judgment,  the  subject  merits  the  ex- 
tended consideration  which  some  of  us  intend  it  shall  have, 
and.  with  great  respect.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  our 
good  faith  purpose  is  to  explore  the  subject  as  we  deem 
Its  necessities  require. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  further,  that  I 
may  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  stated, 
and  the  notice  which  has  been  served  on  the  Senate  prac- 
tically that  the  joint  resolution  cannot  be  passed  without 
some  delay,  and  in  view  of  the  further  circumstance  that 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  advised  me 
that  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  consider  any  House 
bill  which  comes  back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment  on 
It  before  adjournment,  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  feel 
that  it  Is  worth  while  to  proceed  further  with  the  pending 
measure? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  made  his  intent  quite  clear.  He  has  not  used  the  ob- 
noxious word  "filibuster";  in  fact.  I  have  never  heard  him 
use  it.  Personally.  I  should  enjoy  hearing  him  speak  for 
an  hour  or  two;  I  always  enjoy  hearing  him  speak;  but  I 
must  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  House  bills  which  are  either  on  the 
table  or  en  the  calendar,  and  naturally  I  would  not  want  to 
engage  in  a  futile  undertaking;  nor  would  I,  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  vote  this  evening,  which  apparently.  I  may  say.  is  ob- 
viously impxjssible,  interfere  with  other  Senators  attempting 
to  have  measures  enacted.  Therefore  I  voluntarily  am  will- 
ing to  consent  that  the  joint  resolution  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  yield  the  floor.  That  is  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  returned  to  the  calendar;  and  that  thereupon 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  only  of  House 
bills  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  Senate  committees,  and 
are  now  on  the  calendar  or  at  the  desk,  pursuant  to  such 
committee's  action,  to  which  bills  there  would  be  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  asks  imanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  joint  resolution  be  laid  aside  and 
returned  to  the  calendar,  and  that  thereafter  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to  House  bills  on 
the  calendar  or  at  the  desk  which  have  been  acted  upon  by 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  heard  for 
only  a  moment. 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  ret  sons  for  the  superb  success 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada]  FMr.  PittmanI  has  achieved 
as  a  statesman  is  due  in  no  smill  degree  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  realist;  he  knows  a  fact  ^len  he  faces  it.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  proper  and  a  hanAome  thing,  in  appreciating, 
earnest  and  able  as  his  efforts  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  measure  which  was  the  imfl  nished  business,  that  it  could 
not  be  passed.  I  am  glad  he  hj.s  asked  that  it  be  laid  aside, 
and  I  know  with  what  regret  he  did  so. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  ible  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  now  asked  that  the  Senate  give  unanimovis  consent  to  a 
proposal  which  I  think  containji  a  phrase  which  would  shut 
out  and  preclude  the  Senate  fiom  considering  at  least  two 
bills  which  I  believe  should  be  considered.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  them.  They  ai  e  House  bills.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  draftsmanship  I  endorse  them.  I  believe 
they  should  pass,  for  I  am  ana  ions  at  all  times,  as  is  every 
other  Senator,  to  urge  measu'es  which  will  promote  the 
eflSciency,  the  supremacy,  and  he  progress  of  this  country. 
I  refer  first  to  the  House  bill  which  we  call  the  protection- 
of -witnesses  bill.  I  have  seve;al  times  vexed  the  ears  of 
the  Senate  by  reading  the  bill  It  provides  that  the  same 
protection  thrown  around  witnesses  in  Federal , courts  shall 
be  accorded  witnesses  who  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees or  before  boards,  comn  lissions,  or  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Qovernment.  Tha  is  the  first  bill.  It  is  House 
bill  6832 ;  it  has  passed  the  Hous  ?,  and  is  on  the  desk. 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  Bvill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ASHURST.    Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  believe  thai  if  the  Senator  will  consult 
his  calendar  he  will  find  that  the  bill  Is  on  the  calendar. 
Calender  No.  1156,  and  withir  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  bill  \ 'ill  be  one  coming  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  The  bill  wll  be  one  to  come  imder  the 
program. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  second  one  is  not. 
Mr.  ASHURST.  The  second  one — and  I  solicit  the  support 
and  criticism  of  other  Senat>rs — is  not,  and,  for  several 
reasons,  I  have  a  reluctance  a  )Out  pressing  the  second  one. 
It  is  the  so-called  ship-gamblir  g  bill.  I  need  not  enter  into 
a  long  explanation  of  what  it  ii  more  than  to  say  that  float- 
ing palaces  are  anchored  off  th ;  coast  of  southern  California, 
beyond  the  3-mile  limit;  tha  so-called  motor  taxis  take 
citizens  out  to  them  to  gamlile,  and  upon  those  floating 
palaces,  as  I  suggested  last  night,  may  be  heard  at  all  times 
the  thud  of  the  dice,  the  rattle]  of  the  ivory  poker  chips,  and 


the  whirr  of  the  roulette  whee 


in  a  tilt  with  Madame  La  Chai  ice  go  to  these  palaces 


Mr.  President,  the  Attorney 
has  solicited  the  passage  of  this 


Citizens  anxious  to  engage 


General  of  the  United  States 
bill,  and  the  attorney  general 


of  California  has  urged  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presic^nt,  let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
what  is  the  status  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     The  bill  h|s 
and  is  on  the  desk.    It  has  not 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  President,   I  believe  tlie 
One  objection  would  send  it 


been  passed  by  the  House, 
been  referred  to  a  committee. 


bill  should  be  considered, 
back  to  the  calendar,  and  I 
have  no  argument  to  make  mure  than  to  ask  for  a  reading 
of  the  bill,  because  within  their  four  corners  each  of  these 


bills  carry  their  own  argument 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  may  say 


ond  bill,  of  course,  not  being  <\n  the  calendar,  and  not  hav 
ing  been  considered  by  a  Sena 
within  my  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  ASHURST, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    But  at  the 
calendar  for  House  bills  under 


quest,  the  Senator  of  course  would  be  at  liberty  to  make  an 


effort  to  secure  consideratior 
effort  would  succeed  of  course 


if  they  carry  any. 
to  the  Senator  that  the 


sec- 


e  committee,  would  not  come 
request. 
That  is  trie. 

conclusion  of  the  call  of  the 
my  imanimous  consent  re- 


fer the  bill.    Whether 
I  cannot  now  say. 


the 
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Mr.  ASHURST.  My  reason  for  showing  this  solicitude  Is 
that,  by  the  evolution  of  time,  and  the  partiality  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  been  here  sufficiently  long  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  it  falls 
to  my  lot  to  try  to  secure  the  passage  of  bills. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
asking  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  No;  I  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  phrase  in  the  request  made  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Kentucky  might  preclude  consideration  of  these  two  bills. 
But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  corrected  me,  and  now  I 
ask  that  when  the  Senate  shall  have  concluded  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  bills  on  the  calendar,  the  Senate  recur 
to  such  bills  as  are  on  the  desk  which  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  committees. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  defer  that  request  until  we  have  finished  with 
the  call  of  House  bills  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  If  the  Chair  will  pardon  me,  that  is 
debatable,  and  we  are  trying  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  recognize 
Senators  who  desire  to  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  gambling-ship  bill  has 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  rendered  no  report  upon  it, 
so  it  is  in  peculiarly  unique  position.  I  am  correct  in  that, 
am  I  not? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  The  Senator  Is  correct;  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    It  is  an  emergency  bill. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  appreciate  that,  and  I  am  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    The  ships  are  defying  the 
authorities  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  authorities  do  not 

obtain  relief 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  difficulty  I  am  in  is  that  if  I  include  in 
the  request  all  House  bills  which  have  been  messaged  over  to 
the  Senate  and  have  not  been  reported  by  Senate  committees, 
I  cannot  get  consent  for  the  consideration  of  even  those  on 
the  calendar  which  have  been  considered  by  committees. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  perceive  why  we 
could  not  exclude  the  phrase  from  the  Senator's  request  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  he  need  have  no  fear,  because 
when  a  bill  is  called  at  yon  desk  the  objection  of  one  Senator 
of  course  would  send  it  back  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  universal  rule,  when  the  calendar  is  called,  is  to 
call  only  the  bills  that  are  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  ASHURST.    That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  included  in  my  request  not  only  all 
bills  on  the  calendar  from  the  House  but  bills  at  the  desk 
which  have  been  acted  upon  by  Senate  committees. 

I  do  not  like  to  couple  any  other  requests  with  that,  be- 
cause I  may  not  get  any  of  them  agreed  to,  but  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  House  bills  which 
are  legitimately  on  the  calendar  and  at  the  desk  by  reason 
of  the  action  of  committees,  I  shall  certainly  not  only  ask, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  but  shall  urge  that  the  Senator's 
maritime  gambling  bill,  whatever  it  is,  be  taken  up.  But  I 
am  afraid  if  I  include  that  in  my  request  now  there  will 
be  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  in  connection  with 
the  bill  which  was  described  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  AsHtmsT],  that  two  bills  were  filed  concurrently  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  Senate  bill  was  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  was  chairman. 
That  committee  about  a  month  ago  unanimously  reported 
the  bill  favorably  to  the  full  committee.  It  was  there  dis- 
cussed on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  chiefly  on  my  objection 
went  over. 


When  it  was  under  discussion  in  the  full  committee,  I 
will  be  frank  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  urged 
that  there  were  objectionable  features  In  the  bill,  and  that 
It  shculd  be  passed  over  and  considered  more  at  length. 
It  was  under  discussion  on  two  or  three  different  occasions 
in  the  full  committee,  and  largely  because  of  my  objection 
it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  committee.  After  the  bill 
had  passed  the  House  and  I  had  ascertained  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  was  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  I  took 
occasion  to  examine  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  House, 
and  found  that  certain  amendments  had  been  made  in  the 
House  which  largely  removed  certain  objections  I  have.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
feels  It  is  a  merltcrlous  measure,  and  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  Senate  conmiittee,  and  has  unani- 
mously been  supported  by  a  subcommittee,  I  believe  this 
bill  could  be  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  modify  my  request 
in  this  way,  that  the  calendar  be  called  for  the  consideration 
of  unobjected  to  House  bills  on  the  calendar  and  at  the 
desk,  which  have  been  reported  by  Senate  committees.  That 
at  the  conclusion  cf  that  call  the  bill  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  frcm  Arizona  be  then  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  give  notice  now  that,  because  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  a  belief  that  the  Senate  should  not  hastily  pass 
legislation  which  deserves  deliberation  and  care,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  the  proposal,  however  great  respect  and  regard  I 
have  for  the  proponents  of  the  measure — and  certainly  I 
know  everyone  realizes  my  affection  and  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  whcni 
I  have  served,  and  that  my  attitude  Is,  therefore,  taken 
reluctantly.  However,  in  the  Interest  of  the  public  good 
and  of  the  public  welfare,  and  so  that  we  may  not  do  things 
new  hastily,  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  object  to  every  bill 
that  has  not  had  at  least  the  consideration  of  a  standing 
committee  and  been  reported  to  the  Senate.  For  that  reason 
I  object  to  the  request  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  request  as  I 
made  it  originally,  to  caU  the  calendar  for  consideration  only 
of  House  bills  that  have  been  reported  from  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  that  the  pending  business  be  laid  aside 
and  returned  to  the  calendar,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to  House  bills  which  are 
on  the  calendar  and  at  the  desk,  but  which  have  been  passed 
upon  by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Does  that  include  a  report 
by  a  committee? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  did  not  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  ask.  Does  that  ihclude  a 
report  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  does  not.  A  standing 
committee  may  act  on  a  bill  without  a  formal  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaHfornia.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  con- 
sider bills  that  have  not  been  passed  upon  by  committees. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  but  there  are  certain  bills  on  the 
desk  which  have  been  reported  by  committees  on  which  no 
report  has  been  made.  There  may  not  have  been  written 
formal  reports  even  in  connection  with  bills  that  are  on  the 
calendar  itself,  but  there  will  be  considered  no  bills  at  the 
desk  which  have  not  been  favorably  reported  by  a  standins 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  a  question  If  I  may.  Does  this  agree- 
ment mean  that  if  a  bill  is  objected  to  it  goes  to  the  foot 
of  the  calendar,  regardless  of  a  motion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  means  that  a  bill 
goes  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar.  It  would  simply  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  mean  if  a  bill  is  objected  to  when  it 
is  caUed,  then  would  it  be  In  order  to  move  to  consider  that 
bill? 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  Is  a  very  important  House  bill 
here.  H.  R.  7171.  which  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  proposes  highly  necessary 
legislation.  It  is  an  administration  measure  to  aid  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Tariff  Commission  in  regard 
to  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
bounty  system.  It  provides  for  increasing  the  tariff  duties 
and  tariff  rates  to  offset  the  increased  price  of  commodities 
which  no  doubt  would  return  to  this  country  after  being 
exported  on  the  subsidy  system.  I  think  that  bill  should 
be  considered. 

I  make  a  motion  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  I  am  seeking  it  would 
not  be  in  order,  when  a  bill  on  the  calendar  is  objected  to, 
to  move  to  take  it  up.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  call 
any  Senator  could  move  to  take  up  a  bill  that  has  been 
Objected  to  during  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    1  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  object  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, because  we  will  be  here  all  night  on  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  refers.  I  am  willing  to  take  up 
other  bills  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  of  course  my  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  was  an  obvious  and  truthful  answer, 
because  it  is  always  true  that  a  Senator  can  move  to  take  | 
up  a  bill  which  has  been  objected  to.    Whether  the  motion 
prevails  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  thought  the  object  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  to  bring  the  session  of  the  Congress 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  withdraw  my  objection,  but  I  give  notice 
that  I  will  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  and 
Sunday  on  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
referred.    Other  Senators  are  also  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  to  other  Senators  that 
at  this  time  it  will  be  futile  to  act  on  any  House  bill  to 
which  the  Senate  attaches  an  amendment,  because  I  have 
been  definitely  informed  by  the  House  leaders  that  no  House 
bill  that  comes  back  there  with  a  Senate  amendment  will 
receive  consideration  during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 
So  we  might  as  well  be  practical  and  realistic.  If  we  cannot 
act  upon  a  bill  without  amending  it,  it  is  futile  to  act  upon 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  withdraw  my  objection,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  thought  we  were  trying  to  bring  the  session  of  the 
Senate  to  a  close. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
bill  H.  R.  7171  to  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
NAixY]  has  referred.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the 
bill  and  strongly  urging  its  passage.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  and  I  regret  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  it  up  for  consideration  and  vote  on 
it  before  adjournment.  I  had  hoped  very  much  that  the  bill 
could  be  passed,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  our  efforts 
to  bring  it  up  have  not  been  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agbicultttre, 

Washington,  Augtist  5,  1939. 
Hon.  Pat  Hakhison, 

United  States  Senate. 
Deas  Senator  Harrison:  This  is  in  response  to  yoxxr  request  for 
certain  information  concerning  H.  R.  7171,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  amend  section  22  of  the  AgricxU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act. 

As  you  know,  one  ol  the  objectives  of  several  of  the  existing 
farm  programs  is  to  support  the  domestic  price  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  levels  above  those  that  would  make  the 


export  portion  of  the  crops  fully  jompetitlve  in  the  low-priced 
world  market.  Another  objective  is  to  maintain  our  fair  share  of 
the  world's  exports.  Taken  toget]  er  these  effects  of  the  farm 
programs  are  protecting  American  farmers  against  the  full  fury 
of  the  storms  now  raging  in  the  ti  orld  markets.  The  successful 
operation  of  such  programs  require  s,  of  course,  that  some  means 
be  available  to  prevent  a  backwas  i  of  low-priced  exports  from 
coming  into,  and  breaking,  the  h  gher-priced  domestic  market. 
The  purpose  of  section  22  of  the  A  grtcultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  is  to  provide  this  kind  of  pro  ection.  It  does  so  by  vesting 
in  the  President  the  authority,  u  >on  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  United  States  Tar  ff  Commission,  to  impose  such 
quotas  as  may  be  necessary  to  preve  it  importations  that  are  found 
to  render  ineffective  certain  farm  programs. 

The  amendments  contained  in  H.  R.  7171  would  remove  the  five 
following  shortcomings  of  section  2  2  in  its  present  fornx: 

(1)  It  does  not  apply  to  aU  farm   urograms. 

(2)  It  can  be  applied  only  after  excessively  large  or  low-priced 
Importations  are  actually  coming  into  the  United  States. 

(3)  It  provides  only  for  quota,  ai  d  not  for  Import  duty,  control 
of  imports. 

(4)  Its  provisions  cannot  be  mad;  effective  In  less  than  15  days 
after  proclamation  by  the  Presiden;. 

(5)  It  fixes  minimum  quotas  on  the  basis  of  imports  dvirlng  a 
historical  period  composed  of  fiscal  -ather  than  calendar  years. 

The  manner  in  which  H.  R.  7171  would  remove  each  of  these 
defects  may  be  explained  briefly,  as  follows: 

(1)  Originally  the  protection  affoi  ded  by  section  22  applied  only 
to  programs  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933.  Later  the  protection  afforded  by  section  22  was  extended  to 
farm  programs  carried  out  under  Ihe  provisions  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  7171  the  protection  under  s(  ction  22  could  also  be  applied 
to  the  farm  programs  authorized  liv  the  provisions  of  section  32 
of  Public,  No.  320,  approved  August  24,  1935.  This  extension  of  the 
protection  of  the  provisions  of  sectU  n  22  Is  clearly  desirable  because 
several  farm  programs  being  carrl«d  out  under  the  provisions  of 
section  32  undertake  to  support  a  level  of  domestic  prices  higher 
than  those  prevailing  In  the  world   narket. 

(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  H.  I.  7171  the  restrictions  against 
foreign  importations  under  section  22  could  be  applied  whenever 
it  becomes  practically  certain  that  such  importations  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  farm  prograri.  Briefly,  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  permit  increased  In  portations  to  injure  a  group  cf 
farmers  before  they  could  be  giver  the  protection  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  section  22.  This  amendment  of  section  22  is  an 
important  Improvement  because  in  some  Instances  it  is  demonstra- 
ble beforehand  to  a  point  of  oven  rhelmlng  certainty  that  certain 
farm  programs  would  be  ineffective  in  the  presence  of  increased 
foreign  importations. 

(3)  H.  R.  7171  would  make  it  passible  to  restrict  Imports  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  as  well  as  quol  as.  This  amendment  to  section 
22  is  highly  desirable  because  In  certain  cases  quotas  are  not  a 
practical  means  of  controlling  In  ports.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  satlfactory  method  of  a  locating  a  quota  among  various 
countries,  yet  such  allocation  is  i  ecessary  in  order  to  prevent  a 
chaotic  situation  in  which  each  country  would  be  obliged  to  rush 
shipments  to  the  United  States  1 1  order  to  utilize  a  maximum 
part  of  the  total  quota  available  1  or  all  countries.  Moreover,  tlie 
imposition  of  a  quota  on  the  impo  ts  from  any  one  country  places 
a  burden  upon  that  country  of  allc  eating  its  quota  among  Its  indi- 
vidual producers  and  exporters.  Such  a  task  often  proves  burden- 
some because  of  the  difficulty  of  ds  t-eloping  an  equitable  and  satis- 
factory method  of  allocation  amo;ig  many  different  categories  of 
producers.  Consequently,  the  ame  idmcnt  contained  in  H.  R.  7171 
which  would  permit  the  lmpositio]i  of  either  an  import  fee  or  an 
import  quota,  whichever  was  f ou  Qd  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  purpose,  would  constit\ite  a  highly  desirable  improve- 
ment. 

(4)  Under  certain  circumstances  It  may  be  imperative  that  the 
protection  afforded  under  the  pro'  islons  of  section  22  be  Invoked 
promptly  upon  the  Initiation  of  a  farm  program.  For  this  reason 
it  is  believed  that  the  effective  da!  e  for  the  imposition  of  a  quota 
or  import  fee  should  be  left  to  th ;  discretion  of  the  President,  as 
would  be  possible  vmder  one  of  the  amendments  contained  in 
H.  R.  7171. 

(5)  In  its  present  form  section  :  12  fixes  minimum  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  the  imports  Into  the  Uiited  States  during  the  5-year 
fiscal  period  1928-33.  The  official  records  of  imports,  however,  are 
kept  on  the  calendar  year  basis.  [Consequently,  needless  adminis- 
trative expense  is  incurred  in  ma  ang  the  recalculations  required 
to  convert  official  data  from  the  calendar  year  to  a  fiscal  year 
basis.  H.  R.  7171  would  ellmlnat«  this  anomaly  by  adopting  as  a 
basis  for  minimum  quotas  the  Imports  during  a  historical  period 
composed  of  5  calendar  years.        T 

H.  R.  7171  contains  no  provisions  other  than  the  five  improve- 
ments which  have  been  described  iibove.  Although  the  bill  Is  of  a 
technical  natiue,  it  is  of  great  Im  portance  to  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture which  requires  In  certain  Instances  that  an  administra- 
tively practical  means  be  provl  ied  for  preventing  low-priced 
Imports  from  breaking  a  higher  stucture  of  domestic  prices. 

I  am  advised  that  some  persoi  is  who  oppose  export  subcidies 
have  criticized  the  provisions  of  1 1.  R.  7171  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating the  expanded  use  of  subsid  y  programs.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  important  to  note  thi  it  export  subsidy  programs  can 
be  adequately  protected  by  the  i  rovislons  of  section  22  In  their 
present  form.    The  amendments  contained  in  H.  R.  7171  would 
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serve  primarily  to  make  that  control  more  practical  administra- 
tively. Moreover,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  export  subsidies 
were  employed  in  the  case  of  both  cotton  and  wheat  only  as  a 
temporary  and  last  resort  to  maintain  our  normal  and  fair  share 
of  the  world  export  market,  pending  the  adoption  of  satisfactory 
long-term  programs.  I  believe  that  this  was  made  clear  in  a 
statement  that  I  made  on  July  13,  1939.  to  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  the  need  for  making  payments  on  ex- 
ports will  be  only  temporary.  Such  payments  can  be  discontinued 
without  sacrifice  as  soon  as  two  long-term  measures  have  been 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  obvious  and  great  need  for 
an  international  agreement  not  only  assuring  each  exporting  coun- 
try its  fair  share  of  the  world  market  but  also  supporting  a  reason- 
able level  of  world  prices.  A  successftil  internaUonal  agreement 
would  furnish  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program.  In  the  second  place,  we  need  an  adminis- 
tratively practical  and  economical  method,  such  as  the  old  tsuc-and- 
payment  plan  or  the  proposed  certificate  plan,  for  maintaining 
domestic  prices  at  an  adequate  level,  while  at  the  same  tlmie  per- 
mitting American  cotton  to  be  offered  on  the  world  market  at 
ftiUy  competitive  prices  at  aU  times. 

"As  a  primary  step  in  placing  ourselves  In  a  position  In  which 
payments  on  exports  may  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  aban- 
doned, we  have  taken  the  initiative  In  arranging  for  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various  cotton-exporting  coun- 
tries.   It  will  be  convened  here  in  Washington  early  in  September." 

I  am  advised  that  some  persons  have  opposed  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  7171  on  the  ground  that  it  could  be  \ised  in  connection  with 
programs  to  Increase  the  price  of  farm  products  in  the  United 
States  substantially  above  the  prevaUing  prices  In  the  world  mar- 
kets. The  answer  to  this  objection  Is  twofold:  In  the  first  place. 
American  agriculture  has  approximately  24  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  30  percent  of  the  children,  but  only  about  11  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  In  the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare,  the 
Income  of  agriculture  shoxild  be  increased.  In  the  second  place, 
the  disrupted  and  disorganized  condition  of  world  market*  and 
certain  new  and  highly  effective  methods  of  competition  make  it 
necessary  not  only  to  protect  the  farmers  against  ruinously  low 
prices  but  also  against  the  loss  of  their  fair  share  of  the  world 
markets — either  of  which  obviously  would  have  seriously  damaging 
repercussions  on  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

H.  R.  7171  wiU  expedite  the  op>eratlon  of  farm  programs  designed 
to   bolster   the   incomes   of   farmers   producing   the   export   com- 
modities.   I  believe  It  deserves  the  support  of  those  interested  In 
farm  welfare  and  general  welfare. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  A.  Wallace.  Secretary. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accustomed 
for  many  years  to  rely  on  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  I  think  I  would  now  best 
serve  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  being  realistic  enough 
to  realize  and  know  that  I  caimot  get  up  the  ship-gambling 
bill.  Without  any  irritation  or  bad  temper  I  recognize  the 
situation.  But  I  am  consoled  and  much  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  the  other  bill,  H.  R.  6832,  for  the  protection 
of  witnesses  would  come  within  the  rule. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Before  I  sit  down,  as  a  Roland  for  the 
Oliver  of  my  dear  friend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AtJSTiN].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record — not  in  the  Appendix,  please,  but 
at  this  juncture  in  my  remarks — an  article  from  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Friday.  August  4.  1939.  Washington  Daily  Merry- 
Go-Round.  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  which  con- 
tains a  just  compliment  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ASHURST.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  take  occa- 
sion to  read  that  article  now  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
galleries,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  with- 
draw his  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHURST,  No,  Mr.  President:  his  State  produces 
granite,  and  I  presume  he  grew  up  with  that  adamantine 
granite  determination,  which  would  cause  him  to  continue 
to  object. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  pritned  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  August  4,  1939) 

WASHINGTON    DAILT    MERRY -CO-ROtJND 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  8.  Allen) 
Behind  the  headlines  of  turbulent  wind-up  battles  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  political  developments  of  great  significance. 


One  was  the  emergence  of  a  Republican  leader — courtly,  square- 
shooting  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Vermont. 

In  Acting  Floor  Leader  Austin  the  O.  O.  P.  has  a  sturdy  con- 
servative and  loyal  party  supporter,  but  a  man  who  also  believes 
that  principles  come  before  partisan  interest.  Illustrating  his 
attitude  were  his  votes  to  confirm  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
Attorney  General  Prank  Murphy,  and  his  vlgoroTis  defense  of  the 
sale  of  warplanes  to  the  French. 

Other  Republicans  raged  against  the  two  appointments  and 
••oished  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  plane  deal.  But 
Austin,  who  would  never  have  named  Prankfurter  and  Murphy  him- 
self, readily  conceded  their  abUlty  and  integrity.  And  regarding 
the  sale  of  planes  to  France,  he  said.  "I  wlU  not  allow  partisanship 
to  Influence  me  In  a  stand  that  might  be  construed  as  detrimental 
to  my  country." 

Sixty-two.  stocky,  and  well-dressed,  Attetxh  is  a  hard  fighter  but 
always  a  fair  one.  This  quality  has  won  him  a  host  of  warm 
friends  In  all  quarters. 

One  of  his  intimates  was  the  late  Senate  Democratic  floor 
leader,  Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkansas.  Another  Is  Postmaster  General 
Jim  Farley,  whom  he  vigorously  assailed  for  canceling  the  alr-mall 
contracts  but  who  later  sent  him  a  photograph  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion: "To  a  real  fellow  whose  friendship  I  prize." 

Note:  Austins  closest  friend  is  his  91-year-old  mother,  to  whom 
he  writes  every  day  he  is  away  from  his  Vermont  home. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  recently  the  Senate  passed 
certain  bills,  among  which  were  two  bills  which  I  introduced, 
which  the  administration  favors.  Then  the  House,  instead 
of  taking  up  the  Senate  bills,  passed  two  House  bills  and  sent 
them  to  the  Senate.  The  House  bills  are  almost  identical 
with  the  Senate  bills,  and  those  of  us  who  cure  interested  in 
the  bills  are  willing  to  accept  the  House  bills. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it 
might  be  said  that  a  bill  of  that  sort  has  had  a  report  from 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and  would  come  within 
the  request. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  to  be  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  distinguished  leader  makes  of  his  request, 
I  would  be  obliged  to  object. 

NOTIFICATIOK  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 

181) .  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and  agreed 

to:  I 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  to  join  a  similar  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representati^'es,  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses,  having  com- 
pleted the  business  of  the  present  session,  are  ready  to  adjourn 
iinless  the  President  has  some  further  communication  to  make  to 
them. 

Under  the  foregoing  resolution  the  President  pro  tempore 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ausrorl  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROTECTION   OF   WITNESSES 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1156,  House  bill  6832,  which  is  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  referred  a  few  moments  ago.  It 
is  not  the  bill  having  to  do  with  gambling  off  the  coast  of 
California,  but  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
witnesses.  The  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  Objection  was  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  since  been  withdrawn:  and  I  understand 
that  there  is  now  no  objection  to  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Chair  hear  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  object.  j 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION  ' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECtrnVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfOces  and  Post  Roads,    i 


J 
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[For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.] 

REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  From  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  I  report  back  favorably  the  nominations  of 
sundry  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  nominations  will  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  S.  L,  Stolte  to 
be  Work  Projects  administrator  for  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Linus  C. 
Glotzbach  to  be  regional  director,  district  No.  VII»  Work 
Projects  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  hear  because 
of  the  confusion  in  the  Chamber.  Were  the  first  two  nomi- 
nations on  page  1  of  the  Calendar,  S.  L.  Stolte  and  Linus  C. 
Glotzbach,  confirmed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  They  were  confirmed 
without  objection. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  objection. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lxtndeen]  asked 
that  those  nominations  go  over  until  January.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should.  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  votes  by  which  the  nominations  were  confirmed 
be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  nominations  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  The  votes  by  which  the  nominations 
were  confirmed  are  reconsidered,  and  the  nominations  are 
recommitted  to  the  committee. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters on  the  calendar  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  on  the  calendar  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

IN  THE  BIARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Marine 
Corps  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  the  nominations  of  a 
large  number  of  postmasters  have  been  favorably  reported 
and  are  on  the  desk.  No  nominations  of  postmasters  have 
been  reported  which  do  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Senators  of  the  iiartlcular  States  in  which  the  nominees  re- 
side. Therefore,  I  do  not  ask  that  they  be  confirmed  en  bloc, 
but  that  they  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
confirmed  one  by  one.  so  that  every  Senator  may  see  whether 
or  not  the  nominations  should  be  confirmed.  I  ask  that 
Senators  pay  some  attention,  so  that  no  mistake  may  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  further 
nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  interrogate 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  nom- 
inations, and  ask  him  if  at  this  time  we  cannot  conclude  the 
remainder  of  the  nominations  by  confirming  them  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  th  it  might  be  done.  My  secre- 
tary has  taken  every  care  and]  caution  possible  to  see  that 
Senators  from  the  particular  Spates  in  which  the  post  offices 
are  located  have  been  consulted  and  have  approved  the 
nominations.  So  I  modify  mi  request  by  asking  that  the 
nominations  be  confirmed  en  b  oc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo -e.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  nominations  o  postmasters  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  tha 
sideration  of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
consideration  of  legislative  business 

MESSAGE  FROa    THE  HOtTSE 

A  message  from  the  Housd  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  clerks,  aniounced  that  a  committee  of 
two  Members  had  been  appointed  by  the  House,  to  join  a 


,  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 

i. 

and  the  Senate  resumed  the 


similar  committee  appointed  by 
President  of  the  United  States 


the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  the 
and  inform  him  that  the  two 


Houses  had  completed  the  bujiness  of  the  session  and  are 


ready  to  adjourn  unless  the 


President  has  some  further 


communication  to  make  to  the  n. 

FINAL    ADJOURNMirNT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
privileged  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjjore.  The  resolution  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  th^  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) , 
as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the 
curring) ,  That  the  two  Hoxisea 
Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  August 
Journ  on  said  day  they  stand  ad jc  urned 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempci 
ing  to  the  concurrent  resolutioji 
The  concurrent  resolution 


vas 


FRGM 


FELICITATIONS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempdre 
following  communication  fron 
States,  which  was  read 


House   of    Representatives    con- 
of    Congress    shaU    adjourn    on 
1939,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
siTie  die. 


e.    The  question  is  on  agree- 
It  is  not  debatable, 
agreed  to. 

THE  PRESIDENT 

laid  before  the  Senate  the 
the  President  of  the  United 


The  honorable  the  Vice  Presidi 
United  States  Senate.  Wt 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  Presid 
joumment  of  the  first  session 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  e: 
Senate  my  good  wishes  for  a 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


GI  LLESPIE 


INEZ 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  Presi 
the  Record  a  letter  sent  to 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President, 
read  for  the  information  of 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
letter  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a^  follows: 


m; 


tte 


tem  K)re 


The  Honorable  Morris  Shepparo, 

ChaiTTnan,  Committee  on  Mbitary 


Mt  Dear  Senator  Sheppard: 
for  a  report  from  this  Department 
before  your  committee  for  the 
Julian  E.  Gillespie,  who  died  on 
Commercial  Attach^  of  the  American 
You    state    that    the    pending 
equivalent  of  the  annual  salary 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  is, 

If  Mr.  Gillespie  had  lived  until 
become  an  officer  of  the   Foreij  n 
under  the  administration  of  this 
the  provisions  of  Eteorganizatiox 


The  White  Hoxtse, 
ashington,  August  5.  19Z9. 

NT  OF  THE  United  States, 
hington.  D.  C. 

nt:  At  this  time  of  the  ad- 
f  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
press  to  the  Members  of  the 
pleasant  vacation? 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


dent,  I  ask  to  have  placed  In 
from  the  State  Department. 
I  suggest  that  the  letter  be 
Senate. 

Without   objection,  the 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  August  5,  1939. 


Affairs, 
United   States  Senate. 
acknowledge  your  oral  request 
with  respect  to  a  bill  pending 
relief  of  ths   widow  of  the  late 
June  23,   1939,   while  serving  as 
Embassy  at  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
is    to    grant    the    widow    the 
-hlch  Mr.  Gillespie  was  receiving 
$7,200. 

July   1,   1939.  he  would  have 

Service   of   the   United   States 

Department,  in  accordance  with 

Plan  No.  Ur  but  as  his  death 


till 


1939 
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occurred  on  June  23.  1939,  he  never  became  an  officer  of  this 
Department  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  time  he  died.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Gillespie's  widow 
is  not  eligible  to  any  benefits  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  dlsabUity  system  (act  of  Apr.  24.  1939). 

The  late  Julian  E.  Gillespie  rendered  distinguished  Ber%lce  to 
this  Government  over  a  period  of  many  years,  during  which  he 
was  assigned  as  a  commercial  attach^  to  a  diplomatic  mission 
under  the  administration  of  this  Department  and  I  would  be 
gratified  if  the  President  and  Congress  shoiild  enact  the  pending 
legislation  in  behalf  of  his  widow. 
Very  sincerely  yoiirs, 

SxTMNiK  Welles. 
Acting    Secretary, 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  In  the  day  I  Intro- 
duced Senate  bill  2973,  for  the  relief  of  Inez  Gillespie.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

This  is  one  of  the  usual  routine  measures,  giving  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  his  salary  for 
a  year.  I  have  consulted  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  State  Department,  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S.  2973)  for  the  relief 
of  Inez  Gillespie  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Inez  Gillespie,  widow 
cf  Julian  E.  Gillespie,  late  Amerlcen  commercial  attache  at  Istan- 
bul, Turkey,  the  sum  of  $7,200,  such  sum  representing  1  year's 
salary  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  died  June  23,  1939.  whUe  In 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

protection  of  witnesses 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  was  on  my  feet  at 
the  time  the  Chair  declared  the  Senate  in  executive  session. 
I  rose  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1156, 
House  biU  6832. 

Of  course.  I  sense  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  im- 
mediately without  any  undue  delay.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Austin  1,  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement.  I  shall 
withhold  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the  bill;  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be  considered  and 
passed.  I  do  that  for  the  reason  that  a  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  made  objection  when  I  sisked  for  a 
similar  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  think  that  objec- 
tion must  have  been  made  under  a  misapprehension,  be- 
cause 2  days  ago,  when  the  bill  was  called  up,  I  spoke  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  with  respect  to  it,  and  he  stated 
to  me  that  he  then  had  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President — — 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    That  v/as  true  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator has  changed  his  mind  since  that  time? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent at  this  moment.  My  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
any  legislation  at  all  is  based  not  on  the  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  any  of  the  legislation  but  on  the  ground  that  I 
consider  it  in  the  public  Interest  that  Congress  adjourn. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mi.  President,  I  shall  not  press  the 

matter. 

notification  to  the  president 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  Austin  appeared,  and  Mr.  Barkley 
said:  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
a  few  moments  ago  to  communicate  with  the  President  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Senate.  I  v.'ish  to  report  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  and  I  have  performed 
the  arduous  duty  imposed  upon  us  under  that  appointment, 
and  that  I  am  prepared  to  announce  that  the  President  has 
no  further  communication  to  make  to  the  Congress  before 
its  adjournment. 


Mr.  PEPPER. 
Mr.  BURKE. 
Mr.  PEPPER. 
Mr.  BURKE. 
Mr.  PEPPER. 


opposition   to   president   ROOSEVELT'S   POLICXES 

Mr.  PEPPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  has  been  at- 
tempting for  several  minutes  to  obtain  the  floor? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  I  shall  not  consume  as  much  as  10  minutes 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  this  session  of  the 
Congress  end  without  lifting  my  voice  to  decry  the  un- 
righteous partnership  of  those  who  have  been  willing  to 
scuttle  the  American  Government  and  the  American  people 
and  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world  because  they  hate 
Roosevelt  and  what  Roosevelt  stands  for.  I  accuse  that 
alliance  of  putting  personal  grudge  and  party  feeling  above 
the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Just  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  concluded. 
For  a  question? 

As  soon  as  I  shall  have  concluded. 
Not  even  for  a  question? 
As  soon  as  I  shall  have  concluded. 
I  accuse  that  willful  alliance  of  a  designed  attempt  to 
withhold  aid  and  meager  succor  from  the  unemployed  and 
the  aged  of  America,  in  the  hope  that  in  their  mad  misery 
they  might  raise  their  hand  against  a  President  and  an  ad- 
ministration who  have  tried  to  restore  them  to  the  dignity 
and  the  opportunity  of  American  citizens. 

I  accuse  that  designing  alliance  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  salwtage  the  first  real  effort  ever  made  in  this  Nation 
to  secure  for  the  workers  of  America  industrial  democracy 
and  economic  emancipation. 

I  accuse  them  of  having  prostituted  their  power  to  serve 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,   the   Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  special  privilege, 
who  hate  in  their  hearts  the  man  who  has  tried  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  toil  on  the  back  of  labor. 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  BURKE.    I  challenge  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  being  in  violation  of  rule  XTX.  in  that  It  makes 
a  direct  and  positive  charge  of  improper  conduct  against 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Under  the  rule,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  have  to  take  his  seat  until  the  Senate 
acts  upon  a  motion  that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order. 
Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  Mr.  RUSSELL,  and  other  Senators 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  DANAHER  (when  his  name  was  called) .    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry:  In  exactly  what  form  is  this 
question  pending,  please? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    In  the  regular  form  of  a 
motion  that  the  Senator  may  proceed  in  order. 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  vote  "yea."  j 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Is  this  motion   to  allow  the   Senator 
from  Florida  to  proceed  in  order  or  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  it  is  prescribed  in  the 
rules,  to  proceed  in  order. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  order?  I  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bankhead],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
BiLBol,  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mrs.  Cara- 
way], the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahtt].  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette!,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Hayden]  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nestota  IMr.  LundeenJ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Maloney],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  0*Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Over- 
ton 1.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds!. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Thomas),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr,  TydingsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  are  im- 
avoidably  detained. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  34,  nays  15,  as  follows: 

YEAS~34 


Adams 

Danaher 

Lee 

Schwartz 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lucas 

Schwellcnbach 

Ashurst 

Ellender 

Mead 

Sheppard 

Barkley 

Guffey 

Miller 

Thomas.  Utah 

Borah 

Hatch 

Mlnton 

Truman 

Bulow 

Johnson.  Calif 

Murray 

Walsh 

Byrnes 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Chavez 

King 

Radcllffe 

Conually 

La  Follette 

Russell 

NAYS— 15 

Austin 

George 

Hale 

Taft 

BaUey 

Gerry 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Burke 

Gibson 

Smith 

Van  Nuys 

Clark.  Mo. 

Oumey 

Stewart 

NOT 

VOTING — 47 

Bankhead 

Prazler 

Logan 

Reynolds 

Barbour 

Gillette 

Lundeen 

Shlpstead 

BUbo 

Glass 

McCarran 

Slattery 

Bone 

Green 

McKellar 

Smathers 

Bridges 

Harrison 

McNary 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brown 

Hayden 

Maloney 

Tobey 

Byrd 

Herring 

Neely 

Townsend 

Capper 

Hill 

Norrls 

Tydlngs 

Caraway 

Holman 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Overton 

White 

Davis 

Hughes 

Pepper 

WUey 

Donahey 

Lodge 

Reed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  are  34,  the  nays  are  15;  so  the  Senator  from  Florida 
may  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  accuse  them  of  having 
prostituted  their  power  to  serve  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Is  It  permissible,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  Senator  who  doubts  whether  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  able  to  proceed  in  order,  to  retire  to  the 
cloakroom  ?     ( Laughter.  ] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  does  not  think 
the  question  is  a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Sena- 
tory  from  Florida  will  proceed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  accuse  them  of  having  prostituted  their 
power  to  serve  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
special  privilege,  who  hate  in  their  hearts  the  man  who  has 
tried  to  lighten  the  burden  of  toil  on  the  back  of  labor. 

I  accuse  that  intriguing  alliance  of  trs^ng  to  strike  down 
by  emasculation  and  assassination  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  to  preserve  intact  the  unhampered  power  of  the 
unconscionable  employers  who  would  sweat  their  fortunes  out 
of.  the  nonresisting  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
wring  their  dirty  dividends  from  the  misery  of  their  fellow 
citizens  even  in  their  own  communities. 

I  accuse  this  Machiavellian  alliance  of  fostering  and  en- 
couraging unhappy  division  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  not  be- 
cause they  love  one  side  more  than  the  other,  but  because 
they  want  to  keep  the  working  man  helpless  and  supine,  so 


that  they  shall  continue  to  hoi 
economic  bondage. 
I  accuse  this  scheming  alliance  of  infidelity  to  their  own 


Government  by  endeavoring 
that  Government  to  fulfill  its 
mitments  to  serve  a  handful  o 


the  httle  conniving  clique  of  i  iternational  money  changers 


who  know  no  fiag  and  no  cause 
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I  him  in  the  tight  clutches  of 


tb  destroy  the  competence  of 

international  monetary  com- 

Wall  Street  speculators  and 


but  money. 


I  accuse  that  conniving  alliatce  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  of  all  their  country  stands  for,  by  strangling 
the  constitutional  power  of  tlie  President  to  conduct  cur 
foreign  policy,  which  has  prcved  itself  by  twice  being  a 
principal  factor  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
accuse  them  of  deceiving  the  ,  imerican  people  in  a  time  of 
international  tension  as  to  the  issues  involved,  and  playing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  Anerican  people  for  partisan 
profit  and  power, 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Presidert,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  for  «  juestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  ask  the  S  inator  if  he  will  name  those 
whom  he  places  in  such  an  a  liance  as  he  is  describing,  if 
he  is  referring  to  any  one  in  t  le  Senate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senato'  from  Florida  is  referring 
to  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
come  within  the  category  he  has  described. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Will  the  Sen  ator  be  good  enough  to  name 
them? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President ,  I  can  make  no  more  explicit 
or  more  direct  answer  than  thii  one  I  have  previously  given, 
except  to  say  that  if  Senator;  will  scrutinize  the  remarks 
I  have  made  they  will  find  tha ;  I  have  not  enumerated  any 
particular  class  and  deslgnatec  them,  unless  they  designate 
themselves  in  the  categories  to  which  I  refer, 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Has  the  S<nator  the  courage  to  name 
anybody? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  rom  Florida  has  the  courage 
to  express  his  opinions  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion 
may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcre.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEE.  Would  it  not  be  unparliamentary  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  Senal  e  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
should  name  any  person? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  there  are  many  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  not  upon  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  ask  the  Se  nator  whether  he  is  referring 
to  any  one  in  the  United  State!  Senate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  not  designated  anybody  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  the  Senat  )r  referring  to  any  one  in  the 
United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  not  designated  any  one  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  will  saj  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     All  right. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  w  11  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Not  now. 

I  accuse  this  premediated  al  iance  of  crucifying  the  lend- 
ing program,  which  they  knew  would  have  given  jobs  to  the 
unemployed  and  profit  to  the  )usiness  of  the  country  with- 
out a  burden  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  because  they  hated 
Roosevelt  and  the  faith  the  people  have  in  him,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  fail  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  m^ses  of  America,  so  hat  from  their  unhappy  dis- 
content they  might  be  moldec  into  an  angry  army  to  give 
the  government  of  this  Natior  back  to  those  who  have  al- 
ways been  the  champions  ol  special  privilege.  I  accuse 
them  of  setting  fire  to  the  barn  for  the  insurance,  and  of 
burning  the  horses  along  with  the  hay. 

I  accuse  this  Pharisaical  allia  nee  of  hypocritical  llp-servlce 


to  the  cause  of  constitutional 


the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  th( ;  futures  of  the  men,  women. 


government,  while  they  used 
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and  children  of  America  as  a  pawn  in  a  vicious  game  of 
petty,  personal,  partisan  politics. 

I  accuse  this  heartless  alliance  of  having  sacrificed  humanity 
and  human  value  to  reaction,  property,  and  Hooverism.  I 
accuse  them  of  having  repudiated  the  obbgations  they  owed 
to  America's  present  and  America's  future.  I  accuse  them 
of  having  levied  political  war  against  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  they  should  serve. 

I  accuse  this  alliance  for  profit  of  having  sacrificed  the 
best  interests  of  their  States,  their  regions,  their  businesses, 
their  professions,  and  their  country  in  order  to  kill  this  ad- 
ministration and  carve  up  its  corpse  for  personal,  political 
aggrandizement.  I  accuse  them  of  imdermining  their  Gov- 
ernment from  within,  Qf  trying  to  throttle  the  democratic 
process  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  and  perpetuate 
the  dictatorship  of  a  privileged  class, 

I  have  fought  these  reactionists,  these  witting  or  unwitting 
champions  of  the  uncommon  people  of  America,  all  my  life. 
I  have  fought  them  in  my  own  State  and  in  my  own  party. 
I  have  fought  them  in  the  forum  and  on  the  platform.  I 
shall  continue  to  fight  them  by  words  and  deeds  until  the 
people  of  America  have  shorn  them  of  their  destructive  power 
and  what  they  stand  for  has  been  repudiated  and  forbidden 
by  the  American  people. 

I  shall  fight  them  because  I  am  a  young  man.  and  they 
work  to  destroy  young  men's  inheritance.  The  spirit  of 
America,  too,  is  young  and  vital;  and  that  indomitable 
sphrtt  will  not  be  held  down  by  spiderwebs  and  Liliputians, 
whatever  the  artistry  of  their  deceit.  I  will  fight  what 
these  men  stand  for  because  I  think  it  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  the  country  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  we 
stand  dishonored  before  posterity  if  we  do  not  preserve  by 
every  possible  effort  their  heritage,  handed  to  our  steward- 
ship by  the  sacrifice  of  our  fathers. 

I  shall  fight  the  spirit  of  that  combination  because  I  am 
a  southerner,  and  because  what  they  stand  for  harms  the 
South  I  love.  I  charge  that  they  would  rather  turn  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  the  aid  of  the  organized 
money  power  of  the  Nation  than  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  South,  where  I  was  bom,  to  get 
an  education,  to  be  healthy,  and  to  make  a  living  like 
honorable  men. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  their  Nation's  greatest  crises,  con- 
fronting problems  challenging  all  that  head  or  heart  could 
offer,  when  the  hungry  mouths  and  heavy  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  looked  to  them  for  relief,  they  have 
spumed  their  cry  and  castigated  them  with  the  unsympa- 
thetic bitterness  of  a  tsrrant  as  being  unworthy  of  their 
Nation's  help. 

Now  the  pall  of  futility  hangs  over  the  heads  of  a  sad 
Nation.  Their  last  and  only  hope,  their  Government,  has 
been  strangled  into  the  helplessness  of  the  impotent  man 
at  the  Springs  of  Bethesda.  Into  the  cavities  of  their 
hearts,  where  but  a  little  while  ago  hope  lingered,  one  can 
now  hear  the  trickling  drops  of  despair.  Soon  a  brew  of 
bitterness  will  begin  to  corrode  the  thin  walls  which  hold 
back  the  pulsing  floods  of  anger.  First  from  one  spot  and 
another,  from  the  heartsick  and  the  heartsore  all  over  this 
Nation,  will  rise  the  rumbling  tones  of  a  righteous  indignation 
against  what  has  been  done  to  them,  and  who  has  done  it, 
and  why  it  was  done. 

Men  who  sink  into  restless  sleep  with  the  mulBed  sobs  of 
a  disconsolate  wife  dinning  their  ears,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  see  the  gaunt  faces  of  emaciated  and  sick  children,  do  not 
understand  the  chess  game  which  the  ambitious  and  the 
designing  make  out  of  government,  and  the  cold  heartless- 
ness  with  which  bitter  men  make  the  helpless  suffer  when 
they  war  for  power  and  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Even  Napoleon  could  not  look  without  compassion  upon 
the  familiar  scene  of  djring  men  upon  the  battlefield.  Some- 
times men  need  to  bend  their  knees  and  humble  themselves 
before  their  God  before  they  can  see  their  wrong,  and  be 
ashamed  of  what  they  have  done  and  what  they  have  not 
done. 


This  great  Nation  was  never  more  distressed,  more  sorely 
pressed  by  her  affliction,  than  now.  If  the  prayers  of  the 
people  of  America  shall  be  answered,  I  know  that  in  the 
mysterious  way  by  which  it  moves  the  spirit  of  right  and 
righteousness  shall  so  touch  the  hearts  and  unite  the  wills 
of  the  leaders  of  America  that  they  shall  be  emprt-ied  of  the 
acid  of  hate,  and  filled  with  a  love  and  determination  which 
shall  resurrect  a  Nation's  dead  hope  and  revive  her  faltering 
faith  to  the  high  and  unselfish  patriotism  of  our  forefathers. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  say  just  a  word 
before  making  the  final  motion  that  will  close  this  session 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  soon  as  the  message  comes  from  the 
House  advising  that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  adjournment  sine  die.  I  shall  make  the  motion. 
Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  hard  session  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  a  hard-working  session,  and  it  has  accomplished 
many  things  which  cannot  be  obscured  by  any  failures  which 
have  occurred  within  the  last  week  or  two.  In  some  respects 
it  has  accomplished  more  than  it  was  expected  to  accomplish 
when  it  assembled  in  January. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  statement  which  has  just  been  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper].  As  I  understand  the  procedure, 
when  the  Senator  concludes,  he  will  move  an  adjournment, 
and  prevent  those  remarks  from  being  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  know  Uie  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia desired  to  speak. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  endeavored  to  secure  the  floor,  but  the 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  desires  to  speak,  I  will 
yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  will  awreciate  it.  I  desire  to  speak  for 
only  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cannot  make  the  motion  I  have  in  mind 
until  the  concurrent  resolution  comes  back  from  the  House. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California.  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  he  wanted  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  reverting  to  the  statement 
which  was  just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Pep- 
per], I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  a 
very  deep  affection  for  him,  and  very  high  respect  for  his 
devotion  to  public  service,  and  his  intelligence.  But  I  must 
myself  express  my  dissent  In  a  very  great  measure  from  what 
he  has  said. 

I  suppose  that  perhaps  among  all  the  Senators  in  this 
t)ody  my  own  economic  policy  is  opposed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  any  other  Senator;  yet  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
recognize  not  only  the  sincerity  of  the  Senators  opposing 
me,  but  their  very  high  ability  and  devotion  to  the  public 
service. 

I  believe  they  are  wrong.  Just  as  they  believe  I  am  wrong. 
But  I  recognize  that  in  this  tremendous  crisis,  and  in  the 
great  complications  which  confront  us,  men  must  neces- 
sarily differ  in  their  views,  and  they  can  and  should  differ 
with  an  appreciation  of  each  other's  sincerity,  unless  they 
know  and  recognize  some  particular  indictment  they  desire 
to  bring  against  some  particular  Senator.  I  believe  that  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  this  crisis.  I  think  that  the  next  10 
years  will  test  to  the  very  limit  the  enduring  strength  of 
Democracy  and  of  Republicanism,  smd  God  help  us  in 
America  is  we  cannot  meet  these  problems  not  only  with 
intelligence,  but  likewise  with  tolerance  and  understanding, 
and  a  clear  admission  of  the  righteousness  of  the  opposition, 
and  of  the  right  of  the  opposition  to  have  its  own  views. 
My  own  views  have  been  expressed  here  at  length  upon 
the  expanding  public  debt  and  the  lending  program  of  the 
United  States  Government.  I  recognize  that  reasonable  men 
may  honestly  and  sincerely  differ  upon  that  issue.  Some 
men  may  honestly  believe — and  time  sdone  can  prove  them 
right— that  an  ever-increasing  debt  will  destroy  us.     The 
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man  who  believes  Increasing  the  debt  Is  correct  as  an  emer- 
gency and  ephemeral  program  may  be  right,  and  the  man 
who  sees  virtue  in  a  continually  expanding  program  of  debt 
may  be  right.  We  should  all  struggle  among  ourselves  to 
express  our  own  ideas,  but  it  Is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
in  the  days  to  come  we  move  forward  with  tolerance  and 
fair  understanding,  and  an  admission  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  man  who  is  against  our  views, 

Mr.  BAILEY.    A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  It  be  in  order  for  a  Senator  to  char- 
acterize the  remarks  of  another  Senator,  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  himself  or  his  friends  in  the  Senate,  as  cowardly  and 
mendacious?    Would  that  be  in  order? 

^.le  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Any  Senator  would  have 
a  right,  if  he  thought  the  remarks  were  out  of  order,  to  call 
the  Senator  who  used  the  expression  to  order,  and  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  take  his  seat  until  allowed  to  proceed  in 
order. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  just  say  this,  whether  in  order  or 
not:  I  shall  say  It  to  him  privately. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky jrield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  compliment 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey  1  upon  his 
tolerance,  intelligence,  and  statesmanlike  attitude  toward  the 
matter  now  under  discussion.  Contrast  is  the  most  illuminat- 
ing and  effective  means  of  bringing  out  the  strength  in  an 
argument,  and  we  have  before  us  the  extremes  in  that  re- 
spect, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  as  I  was  about  to  say 

[laughter] 

GOVERNMENT    COMPETTnON    WITH    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  wish  to  say  a  word— and  this  is  going  to 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  private  business  enterprise  has  been  clamor- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  expand  without  Government  compe- 
tition. With  the  appropriations  by  the  Crovernment  to  make 
what  I  believe  necessary  supplements  to  economic  problems, 
private  business  contended  that  that  was  an  interference, 
and  that  they  were  hindered  in  their  enterprise.  While  I 
have  maintained  and  believed  that  the  effort  of  the  adminis- 
-tration  to  pass  what  Is  known  as  the  lending-spending  bill. 
Introduced  by  our  distinguished  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI.  the  Congress,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House,  failed  to  pass  that  legislation. 

Big  business  has  put  on  what  I  have  designated,  and  what 
has  been  editorially  commented  upon,  as  a  "sit-down  strike," 
claiming  that  initiative  and  individual  enterprise  were  de- 
terred by  governmental  appropriations. 

Now  that  the  lending-spending  bill  will  not  be  enacted, 
may  we  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  there  was  sin- 
cerity in  the  statements  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  business, 
they  do  not  now  have  any  legitimate  reason  for  not  giving 
their  best  efforts  for  a  full  return  to  activity  by  the  toiling 
millions.  There  Is  a  definite  and  sul)stantlal  economic  up- 
turn now.    I  hope  there  will  be  a  further  Increase. 

I  offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  that  It  be  Included  in  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
August  3,  1939,  along  the  lines  I  have  just  spoken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

W    TO    BtrSINXSS 

When  Congress  tossed  the  big  spend -lend  bill  out  the  window.  It 
flung  a  major  challenge  to  private  business  enterprise.  Or,  rather, 
accepted  a  challenge  which  btisiness  has  repeatedly  tendered. 

Again  and  again  business  spokesmen  have  contended  that  private 
Industry  could  not  return  to  normal  functioning  until  It  had 
some  evidence  that  the  pvunp-priming-for-prosperlty  policy  was 
abating. 

Give  VIS,  said  they,  some  assurance  that  the  Government  has 
abandoned  the  fallacy  of  deflclts-for-recovery.  Give  us  some 
pceltlve  proof  that  Washington  powers  have  given  up  the  spending 
pbllofiophy  In  favor  of  a  balanced  Budget.     Do  that,  bald  these 


wefU  demonstrate  how  the  driving 
hold  and  create  real  Jobs  at 


t)ike 


business  spokesmen,  and  then 
force  of  private  investment  can 
real  wages. 

Business  now  has  the  assviranc* 
gress  has  spoken  decisively  and 
once  more  the  power  in  Washlng^n 
spend-lend    scheme    to    give    Jobs 
believed  such  refusal   would  encc 
trepreneurs    to    create    better    Jobi 
thousands  of  Idle  men. 

Congress    will    return    In    Jani^^iry    and    ask    how    business    Is 
delivering  on  its  promises 

WORK  OF  t4e  SESSIOi^ 

Mr.  President,  when  we  began  this  ses- 
we  began  it  In  a  period  of 
to  the  international  relations 


for  which  it  has  waited.     Con- 
emphatically.      And   Congress   Is 
It  dramatically  refxised  the 
to    500,000    workers    because    it 
enccfirage   private   investors  and  en- 
for    many    more    himdreds    of 


Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  such 


We  have  enacted  legislation 
we  have  done  what  probably 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
taxes  of  the  United  States  in 


August  5 


Mr.  BARKLEY 
sion  of  Congress,  in  January, 
uncertainty,  chaos,  and  danger 
of  the  world  because  of  certain  conditions  which  we  all 
understand  and  appreciate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session 
I  daresay  none  of  us  could  hj  ve  prophesied  that  we  would 
do  more  than  merely  pass  the  i  ppropriation  bills  and  amend, 
strengthen,  and  expand  certaii  important  legislation  which 
had  been  adopted  in  recent  years  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  7  months  of  out  deliberations  we  have  been 
passing  not  only  through  seiious  international  situations, 
we  have  not  only  been  required  to  sail  our  ship  between 


=1  way  as  not  to  wreck  it,  but 


we  have  also  been  confrontep  with  very  serious   internal 
economic  conditions. 


further  benefiting  agriculture, 

none  of  us  thought  niight  be 

session,  we  have  modified  the 

the  interest  of  business,  and 


I  think  we  have  set  in  motioi ,  at  least  I  hope  we  have,  by 
discussion,  at  any  rate,  an  investigation  of  our  entire  tax 
system,  which  may  result  ultimately  in  its  simplification  and 
its  improvement  so  as  to  elimU  late  injustices  where  they  may 
be  found,  keeping  in  mind  alw  lys  the  needs  of  the  Treasury. 
We  have  recognized  the  in  emational  conditions  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  our  owi  house  in  order.  Whatever 
may  be  our  individual  opinio:  is  as  to  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  whatever  may  be  oui  desires,  and  ambitions,  and 
aspirations,  and  our  prayers  concerning  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country,  not  only  at  1  ome,  but  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  cannot  exist 
in  a  world  of  conflagration  without  ourselves  running  the 
danger  of  being  scorched  or  Vumed.  So  we  have  strength- 
ened our  defenses,  not  only  from  a  military  and  naval 
standpoint,  but  I  think  we  hive  strengthened  our  defenses 
from  a  moral,  intellectual,  ar  d  patriotic  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  don;  many  things  during  the  last 
7  months  which  I  regard  of  a  constructive  and  far-reaching 
and  fundamental  nature,  wie  have  attempted  to  do  some 
things  which  have  not  been  donsummated  as  yet,  but  prac- 
tically all  the  things  which  v^ere  attempted  during  the  ses- 
sion have  been  consummated  iby  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  when  We  shall  have  returned  to  our 
homes  and  shall  have  assessed  the  value  of  public  opinion, 
and  have  found  the  reaction  lamong  the  people  to  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  hate  failed  to  do,  we  will  come 
back  at  the  next  session  prepared  to  finish  the  work  which 
wc  have  begun,  which  may  rei  nain  uncompleted  at  this  time. 

In  a  period  such  as  this  vie  all  have  our  differences.  It 
would  be  a  monotonous  world  if  everyone  thought  alike  on 


all  subjects.     We  have  had 


have  expressed  them  with  v  gor.    We  have  had  our  indi- 


vidual disappointments,  and 
ments  as  a  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  fai 
I  have  faith  in  the  Americar 
representatives.    When  I  lose 


sentatives  are  chosen  by  the 


through  bloodshed  and  panic 


our  individual   opinions.     We 


we  have  had  our  disappoint- 

h  in  the  American  Republic, 
ipeople.  I  have  faith  in  their 
faith  in  them  I  will  lose  faith 


in  democracy  and  in  the  processes  by  which  elected  repre- 


American  people. 


We  have  been  a  nation  fcr  150  years.    We  have  passed 


and  depression  and  wars.     We 


have  come  out  of  those  confli(  ts  and  situations  stronger  than 
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ever  before,  and  I  believe  that  fimdamentally  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  today  we  are  more  united  as  an 
American  Nation  than  we  have  ever  l)een  in  our  entire 
history.  I  have  had  my  difficulties.  I  have  had  my  disap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  finally  adjoiUTis  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  all  the  cour- 
tesies which  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  not  all  agreed  about  public  issues. 
We  have  fought  them  out  in  the  open.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could.  We  have  given  blow  for  blow  in  a  jjarlia- 
mentary  way,  abiiiing  the  result,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
I  wish  for  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to 
party,  without  regard  to  his  attitude  toward  matters  which 
have  been  of  transcendent  importance  here,  a  joyful  recess. 
I  wish  for  you  strengthening  in  body  and  mind  and  heart. 
I  wish  for  you,  as  I  wish  for  myself,  that  our  association  with 
the  people,  who  are  after  all  the  f oimdation  of  our  strength 
as  a  nation,  may  bring  us  back  here  happier,  prouder,  azui 
stronger  in  otu-  love  of  our  country  and  in  our  faith  in  its 
destiny. 

I  wish  also  for  the  Vice  President  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  Senate,  down  to  the  smallest  of  the  page  boys,  a  happy 
recess  and  vacation. 

I  am  satisfied  that  those  of  you  who  return — and  I  hope 
that  you  may  all  return — will  come  back  prouder  that  you 
are  Americans,  because  you  will  be  like  that  old  mythologi- 
cal character  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  think  It 
was- 


Mr.  KING.    Antaeus.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Antaeus.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  suggestion.  I  was  going  to  say  "Andreas," 
but  it  is  "Antaeus." 

Mr.  KING.    No;  he  was  Greek  and  not  Scandinavian. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  any  rate,  when  he  returned  to  earth 
and  put  his  feet  on  the  ground  he  found  renewed  strength 
of  mind  and  body.  And  during  my  long  years'  service  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  covering  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whatever  noises  I  have  heard  in  Washington,  whatever 
aitificial  atmosphere  there  may  have  been,  whatever  fright 
I  have  felt  now  and  then  because  of  raging  storms  around 
us,  I  have  always  found  that  when  I  returned  to  my  people 
and  put  my  feet  on  the  ground  again  my  strength  was 
renewed. 

MESSAGE   FItOM  TEE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) ,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring \.  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Satur- 
day, the  5th  day  of  August  1939.  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on 
Eald  day,  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.  R.  4540) 
authorizing  the  restoration  to  tribal  ownership  of  certain 
lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  375)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  aflftxed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  Cibilic,  or  Zibillch; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  IMschleit; 

8.1538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionystou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ; 

8. 1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan;  and 

8. 1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas) . 


ASJOXTRIfMElfT    SZHX    DTK 

B4r.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 

KmOIXXO   BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  35.  on 
Augiist  7. 1939,  the  President  pro  tempore  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  26,  1937; 

S.  2046.  An  act  to  change  the  designations  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Port 
McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland: 

S.  2141.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title  to 
Uie  Puyallup  Indian  tribal  school  property  at  Tacoma.  Wash., 
for  Indian  sanatoriima  purposes; 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  ctmtrol 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases; 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23, 
1924; 

S.  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  "Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Colximbia,  1928,"  approved  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1929; 

H.  R.  4117.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorney's 
fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds: 

H.  R.  4540.  An  act  authorizing  the  restoration  to  tribal 
ownership  of  certain  lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Oreg.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7462.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress; 

H.  J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  sale  of  sur- 
plxis  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  ojieratlon  of  the  administrative  office  of 
the  United  States  coiuls  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

ENBOLLEO  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions: 

On  August  5,  1939:  ' 

S.  796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mato.  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  Cibilic.  or  Zibillch; 

6. 1042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation 
Corporation; 

S.  1269,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischlelt; 

S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ; 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regular 
employment  of  the  Government; 

S.  1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan; 

8. 1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 

8. 1802.  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States; 

8. 1815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  Mary  Locke; 

8. 1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas) ; 

S.  2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  hotising; 

S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bamet  Warren; 
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S.  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  until  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  August  7.  1939: 

8.878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  26,  1937; 

S.  2046.  An  act  to  change  the  designations  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Port  McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland; 

S.  2141.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title 
to  the  Puyallup  Indian  tribal  school  property  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  for  Indian  sanatorium  purposes; 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases; 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  April  23.  1924; 

S.  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public  health 
in  the  District  of  Columlila."  known  as  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928.  approved  February 
27.  1929:  and 

S.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  112.  Seventy-fUlh  Congress. 

APPROV.U.  or  SENATE  BltlS  AND  JOIMT  RBSOLXmONS 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that  he  had  ap-  i 
proved  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  as  follows:       | 
On  Augast  5.  1939:  i 

S.  185.  An  act  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code  so 
as  to  penalize  the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss  of 
insured  mail  matter; 

S.  190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment  of  a 
special  judge  for  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

S.  432.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  auction  of  certain 
town  lots  within  the  city  of  Parker,  Ariz.: 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  M.  Durst; 

S.  1081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Jones; 

S.  1156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  portions  of  the  property 
within  the  military  reservation  known  as  the  Morehead  City 
Target  Range,  N.  C,  for  the  construction  of  improvements 
thereon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Claud  Branson; 

S.  1229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Clinton  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Deragisch; 

S.  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rent-A-Car  Co.; 

S.  1282.  An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  for 
disability  to  judges  appointed  to  hold  oflBce  during  good 
behavior; 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  S.  Taylor; 

S.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allle  Holsomback  and  Lon- 
nle  Taylor; 

S.  1429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J.  Reed  and  Giles  J. 
Gentry; 

S.  1874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  regard  to 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas; 

S.  1901.  An  act  to  extend  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Leonard  E.  Browning, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  May  7, 
1932.  providing  highest  World  War  rank  to  retired  enlisted 
men; 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  at  Astoria,  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.; 

S.  2067.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  J.  Frane  and  Charles 
Frane; 

S. 2082. 

S.  2114. 

S. 2188. 


tain,  and  operate  a  railroad  bri4ge  across  the  Warren  River 
at  or  near  Barrington,  R.  I. 

S.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  o  Floyd  M.  Dunscomb; 

S.  2366.  An  act  for  the  relief  o 

S.  2370.  An  act  for  the  relief  c|f  Corinne  W.  Bienvenu  (nee 
Corinne  Wells) ; 

S.  2407.  An  act  granting  the 
coimties  of  Valley  and  McConeJ 

tain,  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Prazer,  Mont.; 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  extend  the 
completing  the  construction  of 


River  at  or  near  Arrow  Rock,  Mc; 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A.  Smith; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  Pearson; 

An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 


August  5 


consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Mont.,  to  construct,  main- 


times  for  commencing  and 
1  bridge  across  the  Missouri 


certain  persons  whose  prop- 
as  a  result  of  the  crashes  of 


Leonhard  Stejneger,  of  the 
to  accept  certain  decoration 


S.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  o 
erty  was  damaged  or  destroyed 

two  airplanes  of  the  United  St4tes  Navy  at  East  Braintree, 
Mass.,  on  April  4,  1939; 

S.  2526.  An  act  to  authorize 
United  States  National  Museum, 
from  the  Norwegian  Governmeni; 

S.  2563.  An  act  to  legalize  a  fijee  highway  bridge  now  being 
constructed  across  the  Des  Moiiies  River  at  Levy.  Iowa; 

S. 2564.  An  act  granting  the] consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  free  highway  bridge  ai  ross  the  Des  Moines  River  at 
or  near  Red  Rock.  Iowa: 

8.2634.  An  act  to  reserve  t<  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Bonneville  project  a  right-of-wt  y  across  certain  Indian  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  sul>ject  to  the  consent  of  the 
individual  allottees  and  the  pairment  of  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  2788.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
grading  cuid  classification  of  cl<  rks  In  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  providing  compensation 
therefor,"  approved  February  23.  '.931.  as  amended; 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resclutlo  \  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  o  lebratlon  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14,  19  i9,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anni  /ersary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolutio  i  to  authorize  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contini  le  to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  until  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  7,  1939: 
S.  188.  An  act  to   provide   f(  r   the   administration  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  for  o  her  purposes; 

S.474.  An  act  to  amend  sect  on  92  of  the  Judicial  Code  to 
provide  for  a  term  of  court  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and,  subject 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  /  ttorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  permit  the  provision  sf  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  holding  court  at  Livingston  and  Kalispell,  Mont. ; 
S.  765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  McGuire; 
S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calliope  Minaca  Pilavakis; 
S.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  <  f  J.  C.  Grice; 
S.  1092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sigvard  C.  Poro; 
S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relie 
Michael,  William,  and  Anna 
S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  reli 
S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relie 
S.  1688.  An  act  for  the  relie 
S.  1816.  An  act  for  the  reli 
S.  1821,  An  act  for  the  relie! 


the 


Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol  Railroad  Co.  to  construct,  main- 


S.  1905.  An  act  for  the  relie 
S.  1954.  An  act  for  the  relie 
S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relie 
S.  2054.  An  act  for  the  relie 


of  Johannes,  or  John,  Julia, 

tiuk; 

of  Anna  H.  Rosa; 
of  Joseph  Lopez  Ramos; 
of  Joseph  W.  Parse; 

of  Montie  S.  Carlisle; 
of  Harry  K.  Snyder; 
of  Elizabeth  E.  Burke; 
of  Joannes  Josephus  Citron; 
of  C.  L.  Herren; 
of  Joseph  Alder,  E.  G.  Allen, 


and  E.  G.  Allen  and  By  Hanchett  jointly; 

S.  2133.  An  act  authorizing  tpe  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guy  P.  Allen,  chief  disburs- 
ing officer.  Division  of  Disbun  ement,  Treasury  Department; 

S.  2392.  An  act  to  legalize  a  I  ridge  across  Bayou  La  Fourcha 
at  Cut  Off,  La.; 

S.  2408.  An  act  for  the  reUA  of  Russell  B.  Hendrlx; 


1939 
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8.  2410.  An  act  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units 
on  public  lands  under  Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
funds  furnished  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration; 

S.  2427.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  John  Ull- 
mann.  Jr.; 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  relieve  disbursing  officers  and  certifying 
officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  from  liability  for 
payment  where  recovery  of  such  payment  Is  waived  under 
existing  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
S.  2478.  An  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  counsel  in 
certain  cases; 

S.  2502.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Howard.  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Petersburg,  Mo.; 

S.  2562.  An  act  to  facilitate  certain  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2574.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  It  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 
Georges.  Del.; 

S.  2589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Mauckport,  Harrison  County, 
Ind.; 

S,  2738.  An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  Act  58  of  the  Session 
Lau's  of  HaMnai.  1939,  extending  the  time  within  which  rev- 
enue bonds  may  be  issued  and  delivered  under  Act  174  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1935; 

S.  2784.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States."  approved  June  22,  1936:  and 

S.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  International  Exhibition  of  Polar  Exploration, 
which  wiU  be  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1940;  and  author- 
izing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  par- 
ticipation. 

On  August  9,  1939: 
S.  1234.  An  act  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of  the  act  approved 
June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1069),  entitled  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938": 

S.  1430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  guardian  of 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sisson,  a  minor; 
S.  1815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  Mary  Locke;  and 
S.  1899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  a  commissioned 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  serve  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Surgeon  General. 
On  August  10,  1939: 
S.  28.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  erection  of  a  public  his- 
torical museum  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery, 
Mont.; 

S.  882.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 

purposes; 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regvilar 
employment  of  the  Government; 

S.  1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan; 

S.  1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Bostrom; 

S.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daiunit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas) ; 

S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Clair,  G.  F.  Allen, 
and  Earl  Wooldridge; 

S.  2242.  An  act  creating  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of 
said  commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
solicitation  of  the  procurement  of  divorces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

S.J. Res. 72.  Joint  resolution  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship; 


S.J. Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States;  and 
S.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolu- 
tion No.  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  (Note:  This  Increases 
duties  and  extends  life  of  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  Phosphate  Resources  of  the  United 
States.)  ! 

On  August  11.  1939: 
S.  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cortxjration 
to  extend  the  period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from  15 
to  25  years; 

S.  796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mato.  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  Cibllic,  or  Zibilich; 

S.  878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  26.  1937; 
S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Emil  Friedrich  Dischlelt: 
S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlnos  Dlonyslou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ; 
S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 
S.  1802.  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  In  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States; 
S.  1823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Cowen: 
S.  2046.  An  act  to  change  the  designations  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Park.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Port 
McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  ot  Maryland: 

S.  2056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.  F.  Clower  and  Elijah 
Williams; 

S.  2141.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition  of  complete  title  to 
the  Puyallup  Indian  tribal  school  property  at  Tacoma.  Wash., 
for  Indian  sanatorlxmi  purposes: 
S.  2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing: 
S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n)  section  77.  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended,  concerning  pajrment  of  pre- 
ferred claims: 

S.  2697.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agriculture  commodities  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  produced  abroad; 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases; 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23,  1924; 
and 

S.  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  p«-actice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public  health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  approved  February  27, 
1929. 

DISAPPROVAX.  OF  SXNATE  Bn.LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLCnOIT 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  list  of  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  disapproved  by  him,  with 
his  reasons  for  such  action,  as  follows:  . 

On  August  7,  1939: 

I  have  withheld  approval  of  S.  6,  entitled  "An  act  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monimient  to  the 
public  domain." 

I  am  constrained  to  veto  this  legislation,  which  proposes 
to  return  approximately  148.159  acres  within  the  monument 
to  the  public  domain,  because  it  appears  that  insufficient  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  matter. 

While  appreciating  the  needs  of  the  stockmen,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  affording  them  range  facilities  on  the  public  do- 
main when  it  can  be  done  without  unnecessary  damage,  I 
think  that  the  stockmen  will  not  be  harmed  by  the  delay 
necessary  for  full  coasideration  of  this  subject.  Grazing  can 
be  continued  under  special  permits  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  while  a  further  survey  on  the  groimd  is  being  made 
of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  eliminated  from  the  national 
monument. 
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Before  approving  any  measure  which  would  eliminate  lands 
from  any  national  monument.  I  would  want  to  receive  a  report 
from  representatives  of  the  National  Park  Service  based  upon 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  lands  proposed  for  elimination 
from  the  monument. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my 
approval  of  the  biU.  I  seek  especially  a  report  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  area  for  tree  growth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  7.  1939. 

On  August  9.  1939: 
I  have  withheld  approval  of  Senate  bill  No.  5,  entitled  "An 
act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Arizona  State  Elks  Associa- 

-.tion  Hospital." 

.-^t  appears  that  through  error  by  the  association  authori- 
ties the  hospital  building  of  the  Arizona  State  Elks  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  SWy4SW»/4 
sec.  3,  T.  14  S..  R.  13  E.,  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  Ari- 
zona, was  actually  built  so  as  to  extend  into  the  north  200 
feet  of  the  NW»4NWi/4  sec.  10  of  the  township,  or  upon  Gov- 
ernment land  Included  in  a  rifle  range.  Merely  on  account 
of  such  mistake  the  bill  proposes  that  a  patent  issue  to  the 
Arizona  State  Elks  Association  for  the  north  200  feet  of  the 
NW'4NWU  of  section  10. 

Because  of  the  favorable  report  that  was  made  on  this 
measure  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  disapprove  it.  However,  to  grant  public 
land  without  compensation,  even  in  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  the  report  on  the  bill,  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
I  am  confident  that  at  another  session  of  the  Congress  the 
matter  can  be  reconsidered  and  more  suitable  legislation 

enacted. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  9.  1939. 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  Senate  bill  No.  555,  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Addison  B.  Hampel." 

The  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  represented  in  this 
bill  resulted  from  the  payment  to  Mr.  Hampel  of  the  com- 
pensation of  two  positions,  covering  the  same  periods  of 
time,  in  contravention  of  the  act  of  May  10.  1916.  as  ' 
amended,  notice  of  which  act  had  been  repeatedly  given 
throughout  the  Postal  Service  by  published  bulletins  of  that 
Service.  Mr.  Hampel  has  already  been  relieved  under  the 
General  Relief  Act  for  the  Postal  Service,  approved  March 
1,  1929,  of  $3,453.69  theretofore  illegally  paid  to  himself  in 
his  accounts  as  postmaster,  and  the  amount  which  the  en- 
rolled enactment  would  authorize  to  be  refunded  to  him  rep- 
resents the  amount  of  collections  made  from  him  to  apply 
against  indebtedness,  representing  payments  illegally  made 
to  himself  thereafter.  It  would  seem  that  as  to  these  later 
payments  even  if  not  as  to  the  earlier  ones  he  could  not 
plead  ignorance  of  the  law  regarding  dual  compensation. 
Such  disregard  of  the  law  in  this  case  if  condoned  by  the 
relief  here  sought  would  result  in  the  establishing  of  a  pre- 
cedent tending  to  induce  disregard  of  this  and  other  laws 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  restricting  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  approving  this 

bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  August  9.  1939. 

I  have  withheld  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160, 
providing  for  the  maintenance  for  public  use  of  certain  high- 
ways in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

The  primary  objection  to  this  legislation  is  that  it  would 
subordinate  national  parks  standards  to  local  considerations. 
National  parks  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  preservation  of  specific  areas  in  their 
natural  condition,  with  a  minimum  of  development.  Such 
developments  as  may  be  required  in  national  parks  are 
undertaken  for  general  public  use,  as  distinguished  from 
local  use.  Tht  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160  would 
encourstge  local  communities  to  request  the  opening  of  minor 
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roads  in  national  park  areas  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring local  benefits  upon  adji  icent  communities,  and  would 
establish  a  dangerous  preceden ,.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies  have  in  the  jast  rejected  similar  attempts 
on  the  part  of  local  interests  i  o  force  construction  of  roads 
within  the  Yellowstone  and  other  national  parks.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  for  Shenandoa  h  National  Park  would,  there- 
fore, be  in  direct  conflict  with  in  established  precedent. 

I  am  informed  that  these  ra|ads  are  in  bad  condition,  and 
that  they  are  narrow  and  hav^  excessive  grades  and  hairpin 


curves.  It  has  been  estima 
$1,000,000  to  put  these  roads  i 
their  annual  maintenance 
$10,000. 

The  act  of  the  General  Asse 


d  that  it  would  cost  over 
safe  condition.  In  addition, 
t    would   be    approximately 

ibly  of  Virginia  ceding  to  the 

United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  approved  March  22, 
1928.  exempted  from  that  cess  on  only  the  Lee  Highway  and 
Spotswood  Trail,  thereby  indicating  that  these  were  to  be 
the  only  roads  to  remain  free  from  Federal  regulation. 

If  it  can  be  later  shown  tha  t  the  opening  of  the  roads  in 
question  would  be  to  the  benefi  t  of  the  Nation,  that  the  large 
expenditures  involved  would  be  justified,  and  that  a  precedent 
contrary  to  national  park  pol  cies  would  not  be  established 


be  solved  administratively. 
I  am  compelled  to  withhold 


of  Nevada  to  be  used  for  the 


of  federally  owned  land  in  the 


thereby,  the  problem  can  then 
For  the  foregoing  reasons, 
my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  ^,  1939 

On  August  10,  1939: 
I  am" withholding  my  approvkl  of  S.  2,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  co  ivey  certain  lands  to  the  State 


purposes  of  a  public  park  and 


recreation  site  and  other  publ  c  purposes. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  gn  nting  of  more  than  8,000  acres 


Boulder  Dam-Lake  Mead  area 


to  the  State  of  Nevada.  Eighti'  percent  of  this  land  is  located 
within  the  bovmdaries  of  the  Boulder  Dam  national  recrea- 
tional area,  and  the  residue  is  immediately  adjacent  thereto. 
The  entire  tract  is  of  national  Interest  and  value,  both  for  the 
protection  from  pollution  of  he  waters  impounded  in  Lake 
Mead  and  for  the  enhancemer  t  of  the  recreational  and  scenic 
values  created  through  the  bu  Iding  of  Bouider  Dam. 

Since  the  lands  proposed  to  3?  conveyed  are  appurtenant  to 
a  project  of  national  importan:e.  their  ownership  and  admin- 
istration should  be  retained  bj  the  Federal  Government.  The 
transfer  of  control  over  these  lands  to  a  non -Federal  agency 
necessarily  would  open  the  d)or  to  uses  which  might  be  at 
variance  with  the  national  int  erest  in  the  Boulder  Dam-Lake 
Mead  region.  All  of  the  peoi  le  of  the  United  States  have  a 
paramount  interest  in  Boulde  r  Dam  and  its  related  facilities 
for  water  conservation  and  utilization.  Likewise  they  have  a 
paramount  interest  in  the  out  tanding  recreational  and  scenic 
attractions  of  Lake  Mead  and  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  was  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
factor  in  producing  these  valu  bs,  and  the  lands  proposed  to  be 
conveyed  are  an  integral  part  of  them.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts.  I  firmly  believe  the  Bov  Ider  Dam-Lake  Mead  region  in 
its  entirety  should  continue  t )  be  administered  uniformly  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  he  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  area  from  which  the  pi  oposed  grant  would  be  carved  is 
endowed  with  many  features  1  hat  appear  to  make  it  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  possible  nitional  park  or  monument  site. 
Independently  of  this,  the  aiea  is  one  which  has  been  defi- 
nitely set  apart  for  Federal  purposes  and  which  is  actively 
being  used  for  these  purposes.  Not  only  is  the  control  of  Lake 
Mead  essential  to  the  operatii  )n  of  Boulder  Dam  but  also  the 
recreational  values  of  the  re  rion  have  attracted  to  the  lake 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  recrea- 
tional use  of  this  area  is  trulji  national  in  character.  A  grant 
of  the  reserved  lands  would  consequently  set  an  undesirable 
precedent  for  the  grant  of  other  public  lands  already  in  actual 
utilization  by  the  Federal  Gov  ;rnment,  as  well  as  for  the  grant 
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of  lands  which  should  be  retained  in  Federal  ownership  be- 
cause of  their  potential  value  to  fill  anticipated  future  needs. 
Were  this  grant  to  be  made,  involving  as  it  does  a  region  of 
national  significance,  the  denial  of  other  grants  affecting 
lands  reserved  for  national  uses  would  be  diflBcult. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  Whiti  House,  August  10,  1939. 

On  August  10,  1939: 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S.  68.  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Scenic  Boulevard 
Co.,"  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  compensate  the  company 
in  part  for  the  value  of  a  road  constructed  on  Goverrunent 
property  under  a  permit  which  has  been  revoked  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  company  to  complete  its  project. 

Although  the  measure  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  devoid 
of  merit,  the  facts  cited  in  its  support  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
import  or  establish  any  obligation  on  the  Government  to 
award  compensation.  No  obligation  would  rest  upon  a  pri- 
vate landowner  under  like  circumstances. 

To  award  compensation  in  this  case  would  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent in  other  cases  involving  much  larger  sums  and  would 
Imp'y  a  moral  obligation  on  the  Government  that  might  easily 
become  embarrassing  and  very  burdensome,  if  not  a  source 
of  frequent  scandal. 

Furthermore,  if  the  public  interest  was  not  sufiBciently  in- 
volved in  the  first  place  to  move  the  Government  to  undertake 
such  a  Ijrojact,  the  mere  circumstances  that  private  interests 
have  attempted  it  and  failed  after  making  a  valuable  im- 
provement on  Government  property  is  not  sufBcient  reason 
to  justify  the  expenditure  from  the  public  funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  practice  of  m.aking  com- 
pensation in  such  cases  is  improvident  and  imwise. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  10.  1939. 

I  am  constrained  to  withhold  my  approval  from  the  bill 
(S.  821)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L.  Kee.  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$9,000  to  Charles  L.  Kee  as  a  reimbursement  for  a  loss  that 
he  sustained  while  demonstrating  to  representatives  of  the 
Navy  Department  a  mine  invented  by  him.  It  appears  that 
during  the  demonstration  the  mine  was  lust  at  sea. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  interest  oflBcials 
of  the  Navy  Department  in  Mr.  Kee's  invention.  His  loss  was 
not  caused  by  any  act  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  Govern- 
ment ofiQcer.  but  was  apparently  an  unavoidable  accident. 
At  the  time  that  it  occurred  no  Government  officer  or  em- 
ployee was  in  control  of  the  apparatus  which  disappeared  at 
sea. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kee  sustained  this 
financial  loss,  no  reason  appears  discermble  why  he  should 
be  compensated  by  the  Government. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  10,  1939. 

1  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  2893.  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  local  delivery  rate  on  certain  first-class  mail  matter. 
It  is  understood  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  apply  the 
local  2-cent  letter  rate  to  the  entire  county  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

I  withheld  my  approval  of  a  similar  bill,  H.  R.  2716.  passed 
by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  set  forth  my  reasons 
therefor  in  a  memorandum  dated  June  25,  1938,  reading  as 
follows: 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  2716.  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  local  delivery  rate  on  certain  flrst-class  mail  matter. 

It  Is  understood  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  the  2-cent 
letter  rate  apply  within  the  entire  county  of  Queens.  N.  Y.  This 
county  Is  now  served  by  four  separate  and  independent  post 
offices,  namely;  Long  Island  City.  Jamaica.  Flushing,  and  Par 
Rockaway. 

Under  existing  law  the  local  rate  on  flrst-class  matter  applies 
only  to  such  matter  addressed  for  delivery  within  the  postal  dis- 
trict of  the  maUlng  office.    To  extend  It  to  the  matter  addressed 
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to  postal  districts  of  other  offices  would  mark  a  departure  from 
the  long-established  basis  for  the  application  of  the  local  rate  and 
constitute  a  precedent  upon  which  other  communities  served  by 
separate  post  offices  would  Justly  base  requests  for  a  similar  con- 
cession. It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  wholly  Impracticable,  to  apply 
the  local  rate  under  the  proposed  bUl.  for  It  would  be  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  educate  the  public  with  respect  to  the  territory 
entitled  to  the  local  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objections,  the  extension  cf  th* 
local  rate  as  proposed  would  result  In  a  considerable  loss  in  reve- 
nue. The  purpose  of  the  3-cent  rate  is  to  provide  additional 
revenue  In  order  to  balance  the  postal  budget,  and  as  long  as  the 
continuance  of  the  3-cent  rate  for  nonlocal  flrst-class  matter  la 
necessary,  it  Is  felt  there  should  be  no  piecemeal  legislation  making 
exceptions  to  Its  application. 

For  the  above  reasons  and  because  of  adverse  recommendation 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  I  do  not  feel  Justified  in  approving 
this  bill,  but  I  hope  that  In  a  few  years  the  growth  cf  Queens 
County  and  the  development  of  consolidated  postal  facilities  will 
Jvistify  applying  the  same  rates  as  now  exists  In  Kings  County. 

My  objections  and  observations  respecting  H.  R.  2716. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  have  equal  application  to  this  bill, 
S.  2893. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  10.  1939. 


-     On  August  11.  1939: 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  839,  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Retirement  Act  of  April  23,  1904." 

Briefiy  stated,  this  bill  would  extend  the  act  of  April  23. 
1904,  authorizing  the  advancement  by  one  grade  of  certain 
oflicers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War  to  include  those  officers  not  above  the  grade  of  colonel 
who  served  in  the  War  with  Spain  between  April  21.  1898,  and 
April  11.  1899,  with  provision  that  such  advance  in  grade 
shall  be  without  any  additional  pay  above  that  of  the  grade 
held  by  them  at  the  date  of  retirement.  It  also  amends  the 
act  of  April  23,  1904.  to  include  cadet  service,  and  officers 
retired  after  30  years'  service,  including  cadet  service. 

S.  839  would  benefit  a  group  of  officers  who  are  old  enough 
to  have  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  excluding  those 
who  entered  military  service  after  April  11,  1899,  and  served 
in  later  wars.  It  would  also  grant  advanced  rank  on  the 
retired  list  as  a  reward  for  war  service,  and  thus  utilize  the 
retirement  system  of  the  Regular  Establishment  for  a  purpose 
for  which  it  was  not  intended.  ; 

The  act  of  June  21,  1930.  advanced  officers  on  the  retired 
list  to  grades  in  which  they  actually  rendered  service  in  the 
World  War.  The  retirement  system  has  been  designed  and 
maintained  primarily  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  officers' 
corps,  and  its  use  for  other  purposes  is  deemed  contrary 
to  sound  policy.  While  not  unmindful  of  the  services  rend- 
ered by  these  officers  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  it 
is  felt  that  any  exception  to  the  pohcy  should  he  made  only 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  larger  purpose  of  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  active  officers'  corps. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  I  am  unable  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11, 1939. 


I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  1042,  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation  Corporation. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Epes  Transpwrtation  CorpKjration  the 
stim  of  $6,537.95  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  such 
corporation  against  the  United  States,  such  sum  (it  is 
alleged)  representing  taxes  (with  interest  and  penalty)  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  such  corporation  on  account  of 
certain  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  which  were  with- 
drawn from  bonded  warehouse  in  Winston -Salem,  N.  C.  by 
such  corporation  (it  is  alleged)  for  export  to  foreign  con- 
,  signees.  but  which  were  not  exported  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  were  stolen  from  the 
trucks  of  such  corporation  en  route  to  the  intended  exporta- 
tion point. 
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The  facts  are  that  no  such  tax  was  paid  by  the  Epes  I 
Transportation  Corporation,  nor  did  it  withdraw  the  ciga- 
rettes and  tobacco  products  for  exportation.  The  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  products  were  in  fact  withdrawn  without  pay- 
ment of  tax  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  from  its  fac- 
tories lor  exportation  and  were  delivered  to  the  Epes  Trans- 
portation Corporation,  a  common  carrier,  under  contracts 
for  transportation  in  its  trucks  to  Norfolk.  Va.  During  tran- 
sit the  trucks  were  hijacked  and  such  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
products  were  stolen.  As  the  products  were  not  in  fact  ex- 
ported, the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  paid  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  due  on  such  products  and  through  litigation  it 
has  been  finally  estabUshed  that  such  tax  was  legally  due. 
The  transportation  corporation,  apparently  because  of  its 
liability  as  a  common  carrier  for  hire,  has  reimbursed  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  for  the  amormt  of  the  tax  and 
penalties  paid  by  such  company  and  now  seeks  reimburse- 
ment from  the  United  States. 

No  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  the  United 
States  was  in  any  way  negligent  in  failing  to  prevent  the 
theft  or  that  it  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  failure  to 
deliver  the  tobacco  products  to  the  port  of  exportation. 
Furthermore,  no  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that 
the  transportation  corporation  has  any  just  claim  against 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  there  is  any  justification  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  reimburse  the  transportation  corporation 
on  account  of  its  Uability  as  a  commcn  carrier  for  hire  and 
believe  that  to  do  so  would  establish  a  bad  precedent. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  11.  1939. 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  1164,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Nadine  Sanders. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  pay  to  Nadine  Sanders 
the  amount  of  $1,096.40  in  settlement  of  her  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  sustained  on  account  of  per- 
sonal injuries  received  on  February  13,  1937.  when  the 
automob,ile  in  which  she  was  riding  was  struck  by  a  Soil 
Conservation  Service  truck. 

The  record  in  this  case  shows  that  the  expenses  of  the 
claimant  by  reason  of  this  accident  aggregated  $96.40,  and 
that  she  has  no  permanent  injury  other  than  the  less  of 
two  teeth,  which  were  extracted  and  a  bridge  constructed  to 
replace  them.  It  appeai-s.  therefore,  that  the  injury  sus- 
tained does  not  justify  the  payment  of  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

I  would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to  pay  the 

claimant  an  amount  more  commensurate  with  the  injury 

sustained. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  Hottse,  August  11.  1939. 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  1467,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Kentucky. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  to  the  ccm.pany  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $941.59,  an  amount 
alleged  to  be  due  by  reason  of  error  in  making  settlement  for 
gasoline  furnished  the  War  Department  under  contract 
W-535-AC-8868,  dated  June  13.  1936.  The  price  of  the 
gasoline  furnished  under  this  contract  was  not  to  exceed  the 
net  (tax  excluded)  posted  tank-wagon  price  on  the  dates  of 
deliveries.  The  asserted  error,  clerical  in  nature,  is  said  to 
be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  an  entry  was  made  in  the 
company  records  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gasoline  of  the 
tjrpe  called  for  in  the  contract  when  no  reduction  had  in  fact 
been  made  or  authorized,  the  result  being  that  the  company 
billed  the  Government  and  received  payment  at  less  than  the 
correct  tank-wagon  price. 

The  prices  to  be  charged  the  Government  under  the  con- 
tract were  not  a  matter  of  public  information  but  were 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  contractor.  The  in- 
voices submitted  by  the  company  to  cover  the  gasoline  deliv- 
ered were  regular  on  their  face,  were  certified  as  correct  and 


just,  and  were  paid  under  circu  nstances  which  led  the  Gov- 
ernment to  believe  that  the  an  ounts  shown  thereon  repre- 
sented the  entire  sum  due.  Wtiere  invoices  of  this  nature, 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  price  ii]  formation  which  is  peculiarly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  one  making  claim,  are  paid 
from  public  funds  in  good  faith  the  presumption  arises  that 
the  paj-ment  completely  liquidat  »s  the  obligation.    The  grant 


ing  of  relief  to  a  claimant  who. 
ing  pasrment  in  full  satisfaction 


August  5 


after*requeiting  and  accept- 
or an  obligation  on  the  basis 


of  its  own  certified  invoices,  alleges  in  a  self-serving  state- 


ment not  substantiated  by  any 
thereof  that  due  to  the  neglige 
its  employees  the  invoices  and 
would  in  my  judgment  be  en 


( onclusive  evidence  in  support 

ice  or  inadvertence  of  one  of 

certifications  were  incorrect, 

ii-ely  unjustified  and  establish 


a  dangerous  precedent.  Furlh  jrmore,  there  is  no  clear  au- 
thority under  existing  law,  sta'  utory  or  general,  for  the  al- 
lowance of  claims  of  other  claimants  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  after  consideration  of  the  record  in  this  case  I 
am  not  convinced  that  there  ai  e  here  present  such  elements 
of  equitable  merit  as  would  justify  the  according  of  prefer- 


ential treatment  to  this  claims  nt. 


The  White  House,  August  1 


I  am  withholding  approval 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

The  bill  proposes  to  legalizjfe 
States  for  permanent  residence 
John  Nicholas  Chicouras. 

The  records  show  that  the 
of  Greece,  resided  in  the  United 
when  he  departed  for  Greece 
in  1925  as  a  seaman  and  remained 
period  of  time  for  which  he 
pursue  his  calling  as  a  seaman , 
but  his  certificate  of  naturalization 
1938.  because  of  false  statem  ints 
petition  for  naturalization.    K  e 
untarily  leave  this  country  on 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  quota 
now  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  withholding  my  appra|val 
conviction  that  it  represents 
violations  of  law  on  the  par 
namely  illegally  remaining  in 
yond  the  period  of  his  immigration 
perjury  committed  in  connec 
of  a  certificate  of  naturaliza 


of  the  bill  S.  1617.  entitled 

"Nicholas  Chicouras."  ' 
the  entry  into  the  United 
as  of  November  25.  1925,  of 


The  White  House,  August 

I  have  withheld  approval 
for  the  alteration  of  certain 
of  the  United  States,  for  the 
such  alterations  between  the 
of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 

The  bill  proposes  to  set  up 


of  alterations  or  changes  In 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
1939. 


above-named  alien,  a  citizen 

States  from  1915  to  1923, 

He  reentered  this  country 

unlawfully  beyond  the 

was  temporarily  admitted  to 

He  was  naturalized  in  1928, 

was  canceled  on  July  7, 

made  under  oath  in  his 

was  permitted  and  did  vol- 

December  16.  1938.  for  the 

immigration  visa  and  is  not 


of  this  bill  becaiise  of  my 
in  unjustified  condonation  ol 
of  the  proposed  beneficiary, 
the  United  States  in  1925  be- 
permit  at  that  time  and 
ion  with  fraudulent  securing 
ion  in  1928. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
tl.  1939. 


(if  S.  1989,  an  act  to  provide 
bridges  over  navigable  waters 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of 
Jnited  States  and  the  owners 
purposes. 

a  new  procedure  whereby  the 
United  States  would  be  requited  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost 


bridges  over  navigable  waters 


used  and  operated  for  the  pui  pose  of  carrying  railroad  traf- 
fic, or  both  railroad  and  high  vay  traflBc.  which  are  found  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  free  and  unob- 
structed navigation.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  determine  in  such  cases  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  alterations  or  chi  inges  to  be  borne  by  the  bridge 
owner  and  by  the  United  States.  The  bridge  owner  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  cost  cf  such  part  of  the  changes  as 
may  be  attributable  to  the  di  rect  and  special  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  him.  The  Uni  ed  States  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  cos  . 

The  General  Bridge  Act  o  March  3.  1906  (34  Stat.  84), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  \  'ar  to  require  the  alteration  of 
any  bridge  which,  in  his  opin  on,  may  at  any  time  unreason- 
ably obstruct  navigation,  th(  cost  of  such  alteration  to  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  ownei .    This  has  been  a  condition 
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precedent  to  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  the  owners  are  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  condition  before  the  construction  work  is 
imdertaken.  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that 
where  a  bridge  is  an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion the  removal  of  such  obstruction  may  be  required  with- 
out compensation  from  the  United  States,  and  such  removal 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  taking  of  private  property  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  To  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  alterations  which  do  not  di- 
rectly benefit  the  bridge  owners  would  impose  upon  it  heavy 
financial  liabilities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  navigability  of  our  navigable 
waters,  and  when  any  person,  association,  corporation,  or 
other  body  is  authorized  to  build  a  structure  over  any  such 
stream,  the  United  States  should  not  be  required  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  alterations  which  are  necessary  to  avoid 
obstructions  to  navigation. 

I  have,  therefore,  withheld  my  approval  of  the  bill,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  valid  reason  exists  for  the  assump- 
tion of  this  additional  burden  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11.  1939. 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  the  biU  (S.  2061)  for 
the  relief  of  William  Hillock. 

Mr.  Hillock  was  employed  by  the  OCace  of  Indian  Affairs  as 
a  carpenter,  in  charge  of  a  water  and  sewer  system  project  at 
Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  he  was  required  to  perform  90  hours  of  overtime 
work,  because  quicksand  was  being  encountered  in  the  exca- 
vation. The  bill  proposes  to  recompense  him  in  the  sum  of 
$90  for  the  services  so  rendered. 

The  policy  of  passing  special  legislation  to  compensate  an 
individual  employee  of  the  Government  for  overtime  services 
performed  by  him  seems  highly  questionable.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Government  employees  frequently,  in  the  course  cf 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  either  because  so  requested 
by  their  superiors  or  of  their  own  accord,  feel  obliged  to  work 
overtime,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  a  particular  employee 
should  receive  special  preferential  treatment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  awarded  additional  compensation  not 
paid  to  others  under  parallel  conditions. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11, 1939. 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S.  2271,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Barnet  Warren. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  pay  to  Barnet  Warren  the 
amount  of  $2,459.34  for  medical  services  and  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  the  additional  sum  of  $100  p>er  month  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  permanent  injury  and  pain 
and  suffering,  in  settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  any  damages  or  personal  injuries  suf- 
fered by  him  when  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  truck 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Service  collided  with  the  said 
Barnet  Warren  on  March  17.  1939. 

While  some  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  negligence  of  the  driver  of  the  Government  truck,  my 
principal  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  the  payments  proposed 
appear  to  me  to  be  excessive.  I  would  not  object  to  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  which  would  provide  payments  in  this 
case  of  a  more  reasonable  amount  for  expenses,  and  for  an 
amount  more  commensurate  with  the  injuries  sustained. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11.  1939. 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  2306.  a  bill  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River  between  the  towns  of  Decatur,  Nebr.,  and 
Onawa,  Iowa." 

The  bill  would  amend  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
section  29  of  the  act  approved  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat. 
1072) ,  to  authoriZ2  the  counties  of  Burt,  Nebr..  and  Monona. 
Iowa,  singly  or  jointly,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 


a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Missouri  River 
between  Decatur,  Nebr.,  and  Onawa,  Iowa.  Said  counties 
would  be  authorized  to  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such 
bridge.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  said  act  of  August  30. 
1935,  provides  that  the  rates  of  toll  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  yield 
a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
costs,  and  create  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  bridge  and  its  approaches  within 
not  to  er.ceed  20  years  from  the  date  of  completion  thereof. 
Subsection  (d)  also  provides  that  after  a  sinking  fund  suf- 
ficient for  its  amortization,  the  bridge  shall  be  maintained 
and  operated  free  of  tolls,  or  the  rates  of  toU  shall  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  sufficient  only  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  costs. 

As  drafted,  the  bill  gives  no  assurance  that  the  proposed 
bridge  would  be  made  free  after  the  tolls  shall  have  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  amortize  its  cost  of  construction  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  the  annual  maintenance,  repair,  and  opsra- 
tion  costs  during  the  toll  period.  I  do  not  recall  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  any  bridge  bills  in  recent  years  that  have 
not  contained  such  an  assurance;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  wise  policy  to  follow. 

I  am.  therefore,  disapproving  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  suggest  that  it  be  revised  so  as  to  require  definitely  that 
the  bridge  shall  be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolls 
after  recovery  of  the  specified  costs. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11,  1939. 


1  have  withheld  my  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139,  "to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements  between  or  among 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  respect  to 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  which  such  States  border,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  joint  resolution  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
and  accepted  method  of  granting  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  execution  of  interstate  compacts  or  agreements, 
in  that  it  lacks  a  provision  requiring  the  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  such  compact  or  agreement  as  may  be  entered 
into  before  it  shall  become  effective.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  establish  the  policy  of  granting  in  advance  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  interstate  compacts  or  agree- 
ments in  connection  with  subjects  described  only  in  broad 
outline  as  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  11,  1939.  , 


celebration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anwiversakt 
OF  writing  of  the  star-spancled  banner 

Subsequent  to  final  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  176)  providing  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  on  September  14,  1939,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  approved  August  5,  1939,  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass  1,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Holman]  members  of  the  commission  provided  for  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  plans  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  celebration  above  referred  to. 


NOMINATIONS  ' 

Executive  nominations  received  August  5  (legisUitive  day 
of  August  2),  1939  i 

Postmasters  { 

ALABAMA  ' 

Gordon  G.  Stimpson  to  be  postmaster  at  Daphne,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  G.  G.  Stimpson.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  1,  1939. 

Jesse  B.  Robinson,  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Waverly,  Ala., 
in  place  of  J.  B.  Robinson,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  July  1.  1939. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Ada  Mclntlre  to  be  postmaster  at  Azusa,  Calif..  In  place  of 
Ada  McIntire.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  24, 
1939. 

Thomas  J.  Durfee  to  be  postmaster  at  Bieber,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  T.  J.  Durfee.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  9.  1939. 

Loyal  E.  Crosby  to  be  postmaster  at  Del  Rey,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Crosby.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired  May 
13,  1939. 

Hazel  M.  McParland  to  be  postmaster  at  Folsom,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  McFarland.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  19.  1939.  .  ,  ^  ,„    , 

Denny  J.  McChristy  to  be  postmaster  at  Imperial,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  D.  J.  McChristy.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

July  27,  1939.  ^  ^  ,..    4 

William  T.  Martin  to  be  postmaster  at  Montegue,  Calif.,  m 
place  of  W.  T.  Martin.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 

March  19,  1939.  ,     ^  „    ^  ,,* 

Lela  Opal  Houghton  to  be  postmaster  at  Newhall,  Calii., 
in  place  of  L.  O.  Houghton.    Incumbent's  commission  expired 
>Iarch  8,  1939. 

■    Walter  A.  Oxford  to  be  postmaster  at  Orosl.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Oxford.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  1, 

1939. 

Ellis  T.  Tanner  to  be  postmaster  at  San  Jacinto,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  T.  Tanner.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
February  9.  1939. 

COLORADO 

George  French  Springston  to  be  postmaster  at  Eaton.  Colo., 
in  place  of  French  Springston.    Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
*  pires  August  27,  1939. 

GEORGIA 

Charles  E.  Benns  to  be  postmaster  at  Butler,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Benns.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  February 
28,  1938. 

ILLINOIS 

Grace  Hiller  to  be  postmaster  at  Ogden,  HI.,  in  place  of 
Grace  Hiller.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  1.  1939. 

INDIANA 

Audley  Dildine  to  be  postmaster  at  Gaston,  Ind..  in  place  of 
Audley  Dildine.     Incumbent's  commission  expired  May  15, 

1939. 

Luther  M.  Shoemaker  to  be  postmaster  at  Kewanna,  Ind., 
In  place  of  L.  M.  Shoemaker.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  27,  1939. 

Reginald  W.  Cook  to  be  postmaster  at  Montpelier,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Cook.   Incumbent's  commission  expires  August 

27.  1939. 

IOWA 

Lynn  O.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockford.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  O.  Smith.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March  20, 
1939. 

KANSAS 

Edward  H.  Mallels  to  be  postmaster  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Malleis.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  14.  1939. 

lindsey  S.  Haile  to  be  postmaster  at  Howard.  Kans.,  in 
place  of  L.  S.  Haile.   Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  19, 

1939. 

Albert  W.  Balzer  to  be  postmaster  at  Inman.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Balzer.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  27, 

1939.  

KENTUCKY 

Emily  Bell  Ison  to  be  postmaster  at  Benham.  Ky..  in  place 
of  E.  B.  Ison.     Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  14, 

1939. 

Addle  F.  Owens  to  be  postmaster  at  Russell  Springs.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  A.  F.  Owens.   Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 

26,  1939. 

Murray  Swindler  to  be  postmaster  at  Valley  Station,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  Murray  Swindler.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  10,  1939. 


August  5 


Vema  A.  Applegate  to  be  pes  master  at  West  Point,  Ky  ,  In 
place  of  V.  A.  Applegate.    Inciimbenfs  commission  expired 

July  18,  1939.  ^    ,     .  v..   ^^      • 

Joe  C.  Cantrell  to  be  postmister  at  Wheelwright,  Ky.,  m 
place  of  J.  C.  Cantrell.     Incimbent's  commission  expired 

May  29.  1939. 

MAnrz 

Eugene  E.  Ross  to  be  postn  aster  at  Guilford,  Maine,  in 

place  of  E.  E.  Ross.    Incumben  ;'s  commission  expires  August 

13.  1939. 

MASSACR  JSETTS 

Francis  H.  Nolan  to  be  postn  aster  at  Avon,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  F.  H.  Nolan.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  18, 

1939. 

Leo  B.  Corcoran  to  be  postmaster  at  Hudson,  Mass..  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Corcoran.  Incumbent 's  commission  expires  August 
26,  1939. 

William  H.  Cabral  to  be  posti  laster  at  Provincetown,  Mass., 
In  place  of  W.  H.  Cabral.    Incumbent's  commission  expires 

August  27.  1939. 

William  F.  Ring  to  be  postma  ster  at  Sharon,  Mass..  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Ring.   Incumbent's  coi  amission  expired  July  18.  1939. 
Robert  H.  Howes  to  be  postitiaster  at  Southboro.  Mass..  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Howes.    Incumb mVs  commission  expiied  June 
26.  1939. 
i       Franklin  F.  Collins  to  be  pcstmaster  at  South  Yarmouth, 
I  Mass..  in  place  of  F.  F.  Collins     Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired July  31,  1939. 

vacri  [CAN 

Walter  W.  Webber  to  be  postmaster  at  Caspian.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Webber.     Incumbent's  commission  expires 


be  postmaster  at  Galesburg. 
Incumbent's  commission 


August  21,  1939. 

Roscius  G.  Southworth  to 
Mich.,  in  place  of  R.  G.  Southv^  orth. 
expired  April  26,  1939. 

H.  Marr  Byington  to  be  pos^aster  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich., 
in  place  of  H.  M.  Byington.  I  icumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21,  1939. 

Jessie  M.  Stackhouse  to  be  i  ostmaster  at  Rochester,  Mich., 
m  place  of  J.  M.  Stackhouse.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired April  26.  1939. 

BiHnvesota 

Charles  C.  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  Aitkin,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  C.  Young.  Incumpent's  commission  expired  July 
11.  1939. 

LeRoy  M.  Schwantz  to  be  postmaster  at  Evansville,  Minn., 
in  place  of  L.  M.  Schwantz.  I  icumbent's  commission  expired 
March  12,  1939. 

Arthur  J.  Suel  to  be  postm|ister  at  New  Prague,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Suel.  Incumbeiit's  commission  expired  May  1, 
1939.  I 

Lloyd  A.  Hakes  to  be  postmlster  at  Stewart.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Hakes.  Incumbenti  commission  expiied  May  29, 
1939.  [ 

Elizabeth  A.  McCormick  io  be  postmaster  at  Wilmont, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  E.  A.  McCoi  mick.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  26,  1939, 


MISS  [SSIPPI 


David  E.  Nabors  to  be  poatmaster  at  Indianola,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  D.  R.  Nabors.  Ii^iiumbent's  commission  expired 
February  15.  1939. 

Arthur  V.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  A.  V.  Smith.  Incumpent's  commission  expued  June 
18,  1939. 

MI9S0TTRI 

Phillip  S.  Cohen  to  be  po*master  at  Prederlcktown,  Mo., 
in  place  of  P.  S.  Cohen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
May  17.  1939. 

Henry  F.  Stapal  to  be  postmaster  at  Rockport.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  H.  F.  Stapel.  Incumbent '|  commission  expires  August  26, 
1939. 

MOltTANA 

Ben  Wholl  to  be  postmasti  r  at  Ophelm,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
Ben  Wholf .    Incumbent's  cc  nmission  expired  May  16,  1939. 
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NEBRASKA 

Halford  J.  Mayes  to  be  postmaster  at  RushviDe,  Nebr.. 
in  place  of  H.  J.  Mayes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  1.  1939. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Hadley  B.  Worthen  to  be  postmaster  at  Bristol.  N.  H..  In 
place  of  H.  B.  Worthen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

William  J.  Neal  to  be  postmaster  at  Meredith.  N.  H.,  in 
place  of  W.  J,  Neal.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July 
19,  1939. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Charles  P.  Haussermann  to  be  postmaster  at  South  River, 
N.  J.,  in  place  of  C.  F.  Haussermaim.  Incumbent's  commis- 
sion expired  February  18.  1939. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Anna  R.  Scott  to  be  postmaster  at  Logan,  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  A.  R.  Scott.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  23, 
1939. 

John  C.  Leonard  to  be  postmaster  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Leonard.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26,  1S39. 

Frank  O.  Papen  to  be  postmaster  at  Tererro,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  F.  O.  Papen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April 
23,  1939. 

NEW  YORK 

William  L.  Brown  to  be  postmaster  at  Canisteo,  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Brown.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Jan- 
uary 21.  1939. 

Mary  F.  Villamil  to  be  postmaster  at  Florida,  N.  Y..  in  place 
of  M.  F.  Villamil.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  March 
18.  1939. 

Leo  P.  Cass  to  be  postmaster  at  Huntington  Station.  N.  Y.. 
In  place  of  L.  P.  Cass.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21.  1939. 

Percy  C.  Tatem  to  be  postmaster  at  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.. 
in  place  of  P.  C.  Tatem.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  23,  1939. 

Fred  Bums  to  be  postmaster  at  Walden,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of 
Fred  Burns,  Incumbents  commission  expired  March  23, 
1939. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alexander  E.  Waller  to  be  postmaster  at  Fairblufif,  N.  C. 
In  place  of  A.  E.  Waller.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  16.  1939. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Catherine  F.  Ross  to  be  postmaster  at  Arthur,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Catherine  Ross.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  18.  1939. 

Carl  F.  Brandes  to  be  postmaster  at  La  Moure,  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  C.  F.  Brandes.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  17.  1939. 

Edward  M.  Keller  to  be  postmaster  at  Sherwood,  N.  Dak., 
In  place  of  C.  H.  Budke,  removed. 

OHIO 

Lee  B.  Milligan  to  be  postmaster  at  Lowellvllle,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Milligan.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
March  19.  1939. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  H.  Sellars.  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Binger,  Okla..  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Sellars,  Jr.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26.  1939. 

Prank  J.  Kamphaus  to  be  postmaster  at  Canute,  Okla..  In 
place  of  F.  J.  Kamphaus.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  26,  1939. 

William  H.  Mouser  to  be  postmaster  a\  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Mouser.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  22.  1939. 

Ralph  M.  Peach  to  be  postmaster  at  Foss,  Okla..  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Peach.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  26, 
1939. 

Thomas  F.  Green  to  be  postmaster  at  Meeker,  Okla..  In 
place  of  T.  F.  Green.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  June 
26,  1939. 


Alvin  A.  Powell  to  be  postmaster  at  Ramona,  Okla..  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Powell.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  21.  1939. 

Eugene  P.  Estes  to  be  postmaster  at  Reydon.  Okla.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Estes.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  26,  1939. 

OREGON 

Marcus  A.  Hill  to  be  postmaster  at  Bay  City,  Oreg..  In  place 
of  M.  A.  Hill.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  18,  1939. 

PENNSYLVANIA  | 

Charles  A.  Sieg  to  be  postmaster  at  Newfoundland.  Pa., 
in  place  of  C.  A.  Sieg.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

Adam  D.  Swartz  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  D.  Swartz.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
August  2,  1939. 

Fred  D.  Weiss  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Tripoli,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  D.  Weiss.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  27,  1939. 

Robert  M.  Graham  to  be  postmaster  at  Newville,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Graham.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  3.  1939. 

James  E.  Dereich  to  be  postmaster  at  Perrysville,  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Dereich.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  22.  1939. 

Philip  B.  Thompson  to  be  postmaster  at  Rutledge.  Pa., 
in  place  of  P.  B.  Thompson.  Incumbent's  commission  expires 
August  22.  1939. 

James  S.  FenneU  to  be  postmaster  at  Salina,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  S.  Femiell.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  27, 
1939. 

Frederick  A.  Phoenix  to  be  postmsister  at  Shlnglehouse. 
Pa.,  in  place  of  F.  A.  Phoenix.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pires August  22.  1939. 

Joseph  M.  Gilliland  to  be  postmaster  at  Snow  Shoe.  Pa., 
in  place  of  J.  M.  Gilliland.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  3.  1939. 

Edmund  P.  Lawlor  to  be  postmaster  at  Terrace,  Pa..  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Lawlor.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  22.  1939. 

Lillie  B.  Atkin  to  be  postmaster  at  Tidioute.  Pa..  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Atkin.  Incumbent's  commission  expires  August  22, 
1939. 

Ruth  B.  Walter  to  be  postmaster  at  Unity.  Pa..  In  place 
of  R.  B.  Walker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  April  6, 
1939. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Olln  J.  Salley  to  be  postmaster  at  Salley,  S.  C.  in  place 
of  O.  J.  Salley.    Incumbent's  commission  expired  July  9.  1939. 

DeWitt  T.  Latimer  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  place  of  D.  T.  Latimer.  Incumbent's  commission 
expires  August  6,  1939.  | 

VIRGINIA 

Florence  E.  Priest  to  be  postmaster  at  Scottsburg,  Va.,  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Priest.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
July  27,  1939. 


wr 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  August  5 
(.legislative  day  of  August  2),  1939. 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Na\ 

MARINE    corps 

To  be  major 
Clarence  J.  Chappell,  Jr. 

To  be  captain 
James  M.  Masters.  Jr. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
William  F.  Kramer 

To  be  second  UeutenarU* 

Claude  J.  Carlson  Jr. 
Morris  E.  Flater 
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POSTKASTERS 
ALABAMA 


John  D.  Means,  Boligee. 
Prank  A.  Bryan.  Columbia. 
Gordon  G.  Stimpson,  Daphne. 
John  T.  Cooper,  Hartselle. 
Jesse  B.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Waverly. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert  E.  Pace.  Jr..  Marked  Tree. 
Ralph  McNiel,  Piggott. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ada  Mclntire.  Azusa. 
Thomas  J.  Durfee.  Bieber. 
Loyal  E.  Crosby,  Del  Rey. 
Josephine  M.  Costa,  Downieville. 
Hazel  M.  McFarland.  Folsom. 
Denny  J.  McChristy,  Imperial. 
Bessie  L.  Dimn,  Isleton. 
Clara  M.  Scott,  Kennan. 
Alice  E.  Tate,  Lone  Pine. 
William  T.  Martin,  Montague. 
Lela  Opal  Houghton,  Newhall. 
Walter  A.  Oxford.  Orosi. 
Ellis  T,  Tanner,  San  Jacinto. 

COLORADO 

Paye  P.  Steffen,  Bennett. 
Floyd  C.  Bradfield,  Cortez. 
George  French  Springston,  Eaton. 
Anna  May  Durham,  Mount  Morrison. 

CONNECTICUT 

William  K.  Buggie,  Cromwell. 
William  J.  Collamore,  Essex. 
Francis  L.  Bibeault,  Moosup. 
Carlos  C.  Peck,  Old  Lyme. 
Pauline  I.  Olie.  Pequabuck. 
Prank  R.  Stevens,  Rowayton. 
Robert  A.  Dunning,  Thompson. 
George  H.  Tetreault,  Jr.,  Versailles. 
Edward  J.  Bradley.  West  Willington. 
Inez  V.  Lawson,  Wilton. 

FLORIDA 

Mark  L.  Calder,  Titusville. 

Jesse  £.  Franklin.  Glen  Saint  Mary. 

GEORGIA 

Charles  E.  Benns.  Butler. 
Blanche  L.  Marshall,  Reynolds. 

ILLINOIS 

Benjamin  H.  Gardner,  Ava. 
John  T.  Lustig.  Bradley. 
Herschel  Victor  Lynn,  Byron. 
Robert  L.  Graham,  Dieterich. 
Earl  Grimm,  Pairview. 
Helen  E.  Goodell,  Loda. 
Wa3mian  R.  Presley.  Makanda. 
Harry  J.  Young,  Marissa. 
Arden  O.  Mmray,  Mazon. 
Howard  M.  Pox,  Nashville. 
John  L.  Anheuser,  O'Fallon. 
Grace  Hiller,  Ogden. 
Pauline  White,  St.  Joseph. 
Otto  P.  Young,  Stonington. 
James  F.  Boyle,  Sycamore. 
George  H.  Widmayer,  Virginia. 

nVDIANA 

Noel  A.  Booher,  Albany, 
Clarence  E.  Steward.  Bainbrldge. 
Reuben  S.  Stwalley,  Cloverdale. 
Earle  C.  Stewart,  Daleville. 
Robert  R.  Saunders,  Eaton. 
Merle  P.  Shepard.  Edwardsport. 
Audley  Dildine.  Gaston. 


August  6 


Luther  M.  Shoemaker,  Kewaxna 
Reginald  W.  Cook,  Montpelie  . 
Orlin  P.  Reinhardt,  New  Salis  >ury. 
Edward  P.  Donnar,  Oaktown. 
Rolla  E.  Pinaire,  Ramsey. 
Grover  T.  Van  Ness,  SummitHle. 

lOWi 

Marjorie  M.  Sherman,  Bancri>ft. 

Mabel  Kmney.  Elliott. 

William  Stover.  Hospers. 

Sophia  Hoed,  Mallard. 

Joshia  H.  Clayton.  Paullina. 

Lyim  O.  Smith,  Rockford. 

John  Hynek,  Tama. 

Clarence  P.  Lietsch,  West  Builington. 

KANSM 

John  H.  Eckhart,  Almena. 
Arthur  E.  Biberstein,  Attica. 
John  H.  Jessee,  Axtell. 
Elmer  E.  Howerton,  Blue  Mojand. 
Elsie  J.  CaLahan,  Burr  Oak. 
Lee  A.  Perry,  Jr.,  Caldwell. 
Ivan  L.  Farris,  Cheney. 
Harriet  M.  Mayo,  Clanin. 
Thomas  Lloyd  Lozier,  Edna. 
James  Oscar  Warren,  Eskri^e. 
Clayton  J.  Connell,  Fall  Rive  r. 
Max  H.  Dyck,  Fowler. 
John  T.  McGrath,  Greenlea  . 
William  F.  Varvel,  Gridley. 
John  C.  Patterson,  Haddam. 
Edward  H.  Malleis,  Halstead 
John  L.  A.  Wainscott,  Hazelton. 
N.  Pearl  Helvem,  Hiawatha. 
Llndsey  S.  Haile,  Howard. 
Mary  E.  McCreery,  Hugoton 
Albert  W.  Balzer,  Inman. 
Orville  K.  McQueen,  Kirwln . 
Helen  M.  Collins,  Lenexa. 
Enxnn  E.  Lewerenz,  Lincoln^  ille. 
Donald  L.  McGregor,  Linn. 
Agnes  L.  OXeary,  Luray. 
Henry  W.  Behrens,  Lyndon. 
Moses  P.  Davis,  Madison. 
Edward  W.  Shiney,  McCrac  :en. 
Ernest  W.  McHenry.  McLouli. 
Joseph  S.  Dooty,  Melvern. 
Hubert  A.  Morain.  Mlnneola. 
Walter  B.  Ford,  Oskaloosa. 
Charles  A.  Mardick,  Richmi  ind. 
James  A.  Wiley.  Sedgwick. 
Michael  J.  Baier,  Shawnee. 
Alfred  L.  Hastings,  Thayer. 
George  P.  Popkess,  Toronto 
John  H.  Pennebaker,  Virgil. 
Charles  P.  Gates,  Wakefield 
Robert  E.  Bemer,  Watervillii. 
Minnie  J.  Meidinger,  Wathetia. 
Verne  A.  Miller,  Weir. 
John  W.  Vancil,  White  Wal  er. 

KENX[7CKT 

George  W.  Abbott,  Bedford, 
Emily  Bell  Ison,  Benham. 
Virginia  L.  Stigall,  Bumsid  ;. 
William  H.  Pettus,  Crab  Orchard. 
Mary  Rogers,  Guthrie. 
William  R.  Sizemore,  Hydei. 
Oscar  D.  Smith,  Jamestow  i. 
Harry  Greene,  Milburn. 
Eugene  Kelley.  Pembroke. 
Addie  F.  Owens,  Russell  Spi  ings. 
Victor  B.  Stephens,  Stantoi. 
Murray  Swindler,  Valley  Station. 
Rolla  M.  Chafln,  Weeksbur*. 
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Verna  A.  Applegate,  West  Point. 
Joe  C.  Cantrell,  Wheelwright. 
Thomas  J.  Stevenson,  Winchester. 

LOUISIANA 

Harry  G.  Simoneaux,  Golden  Meadow. 

MAINE 

Raymond  S.  Joy,  Addison. 
Eugene  E.  Ross,  Guilford. 
John  H.  Gilbert,  Monson. 
Don  Owen  Cate,  Richmond. 
Donald  P.  George,  Thomaston. 

MARYLAND 

Howard  Raymond  Hamilton,  Cardiff. 
Maude  L.  Shives,  Hancock. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

George  W.  Seymour,  Ashby. 
FYancis  H.  Nolan,  Avon. 
Alfred  A.  Averlll,  Edgartown. 
Bartholomew  C.  Downing,  Hanover. 
Leo  B.  Corcoran,  Hudson. 
William  H.  Cabral,  Provincetown. 
William  F.  Ring.  Sharon. 
Robert  H.  Howes.  Southboro. 
Franklin  F.  Collins.  South  Yarmouth. 
Helen  K.  Hoxie.  Sunderland. 
Enlo  A.  Perham,  Tyngsboro. 

BflCHIGAN 

Charles  W.  Holt.  Athens. 
William  A.  Young.  Bellevue. 
Walter  W.  Webber.  Caspian. 
Edward  Kott.  Center  Line. 
Roscius  G.  Southworth,  Galesburg. 
H.  Marr  Byington.  Grand  Ledge. 
Frances  A.  Buerker,  Pigeon. 
Jessie  M.  Stackhouse.  Rochester. 
Glenn  P.  Adgate.  Saranac. 
Bert  Shedd.  Tekonsha. 
Isla  M.  Messmore,  Utica. 
Olive  E.  Bergey,  Vanderbilt. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles  C.  Young,  Aitkin. 

Harold  E.  Otterstein,  Amboy. 

Harriett  M.  Eleeson,  Beaver  Creek. 

Percy  L.  Hakes,  Brownton. 

Nettie  Layng.  Bruno. 

Mary  E.  Gilbert,  Carlton. 

Clifford  Bergland,  Clearbrook. 

LeRoy  M.  Schwantz,  Evansvllle. 

Clyde  H.  Hiatt,  Granada. 

Carl  Von  Ohlen,  Henning. 

Alfred  H.  Smith.  Heron  Lake. 

Ralph  Michael  Sheppard,  Hoffman. 

Oliver  A.  Matson,  Kiester, 

Hattie  G.  Haas,  Lamberton. 

William  Pennar,  Laporte. 

Nels  E.  Fedson,  Lyle. 

Warren  B.  Lievan,  Mapleton. 

Arthur  J.  Suel,  New  Prague. 

Mamie  A.  Sondergaard,  New  York  Mills. 

George  H.  Tome,  Pine  Island. 

Linus  E.  Dougherty.  Pine  River. 

Robert  S.  Cowie,  Rothsay. 

Wallace  Oscar  Merrill,  Silver  Lake. 

Lloyd  A.  Hakes,  Stewart. 

Andrew  C.  Peterson,  Waubim. 

Elizabeth  A.  McCormick,  Wilmont. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Samuel  N.  Shelton,  Alcorn. 
William  M.  Perrell,  Ashland. 
Charlie  J.  Moore.  Jr.,  Bentonia. 
George  D.  Myers,  Byhalia. 
Shelton  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  EllisviUe, 


Martha  B.  Lowe,  Glendora. 
David  E.  Nabors,  Indianola. 
Luther  H.  Birdsong,  Lulu. 
Alfred  H.  Jones.  McComb. 
William  O.  Yeates,  Moorhead. 
John  T.  Miller,  Myrtle. 
ITiomas  J.  Barnes,  Noxapater. 
Marie  J.  Sandlin,  Parchman. 
Arthur  V.  Smith,  Pascagoula. 
Abner  W.  Flurry,  Perkinston. 
Paye  V.  Peel,  Potts  Camp. 
Ruby  W.  Bacon,  Schlater. 
Lellie  M.  Ferriss,  Shaw. 
John  Auburn  Bethany,  Shuqualak 
Henry  E.  Wamsley.  State  College. 
Mrs.  Tommie  A.  Hamill,  Sturgls. 
Blanche  M.  Sledge,  Sunflower. 
Augustus  Ferdinand  Fleck,  Terry.   " 
Curtis  E.  Morgan.  University. 
WiUiam  W.  Milner.  Vaiden. 
WiU  S.  Black.  Weir. 
Oliver  W.  Catchings,  Woodville. 

MISSOURI 

John  E.  Thomasson.  Bolivar. 
David  Fitzwater.  Creve  Coeur. 
Ella  B.  Newman.  Desloge. 
Carl  E.  Latimer,  Frankford. 
Phillip  S.  Cohen,  Fredericktowu. 
Chester  M.  Eoff.  Knox  City. 
Chester  T.  Hoover.  Laclede. 
Fred  J.  Jacobi.  Jr..  Martinsburg. 
Henry  P.  Stapel.  Rockport. 
William  E.  Murphy.  Sumner. 

MONTANA 

Ira  G.  Nichols.  Alberton. 
Charles  C.  Nicholson,  Bigtimber. 
Ben  Wholf .  Opheim. 

NEBRASKA 

Harold  M.  Knapp.  Ansley. 
Fred  B.  Householder.  Bladen. 
Henry  A.  Greorgi.  Dawson. 
Julius  J.  Weidner.  Humphrey. 
Fred  C.  Johnson.  Merriman. 
Catherine  Childs.  Oakdale. 
Mable  A.  Foreman.  Palmyra. 
EflBe  E.  Adams,  Ralston. 
Halford  J.  Mayes.  Rushville. 
Justus  H.  LaMunyon.  Shelby. 
Christopher  A.  Weber.  Spalding. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRX 

Earl  X.  Cutter,  Antrim. 

Hadley  B.  Worthen.  Bristol. 

William  J.  Neal.  Meredith. 

Caroline  W.  Southworth.  North  HaverhilL 

David  E.  Stevens,  Salem  Depot. 

NEW    JERSET 

John  J.  Kelly,  Allendale. 
Whitehurst  M.  Garner,  Livingston. 
Theodore  H.  Reed.  Pennington. 
Charles  P.  Haussermann,  South  River. 
Alger  H.  Alpaugh,  Succasunna. 
Monroe  H.  Bea,  Westville. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Margaret  I.  Daniels,  Cloudcroft. 
Anna  R.  Scott,  Logan. 
Bertha  R.  Yessler,  Nara  Vissa. 
John  C.  Leonard,  Raton. 
Frank  O.  Papen,  Tererro. 

NEW    YORK 

Daniel  Grant,  Afton. 
Joseph  J.  Wienand,  Alden. 
Joseph  T.  Norton,  Allegany. 
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Lewis  H.  Sears,  Ballston  Lake. 
Ruth  M.  Marleau,  Big  Moose. 
Helen  F.  Hallahan,  Brasher  Falls. 
William  L.  Brown.  Canisteo. 
Morgart  Crapser,  Central  Bridge. 
Howard  L.  Akin,  Chautauqua. 
,    Andrew  R.  Schmltt.  Sr.,  Cheektowaga^ 
Chester  A.  Field,  Cold  Water. 
Thomas  J.  McManus.  Jr.,  Corfu. 
Lee  M.  Meldrim,  Edwards. 
Sam  Rosenberg,  Fallsburgh. 
Mary  F.  Villamil,  Florida. 
Harold  F.  Garrison,  Fort  Montgomery. 
James  E.  Robinson,  Hermon. 
Edson  S.  Miller.  Highland  Mills. 
James  H.  Mulligan,  Hillburn. 
Leo  P.  Cass,  Huntington  Station. 
/   Clarence  M.  Magee,  Kinderhook. 
John  Joseph  Fox,  King  Perry. 
William  R.  Kraft,  Kingston. 

John  G.  Winans,  Leeds. 

Frances  S.  Murphy,  Lisbon. 

Delia  M.  Rexford,  Loch  Sheldrake. 

George  S.  Mackey,  Locke. 

Henry  F.  McCall,  Madrid. 

Ella  M.  Hickey,  Mechanicville. 

Robert  S.  Pearson,  Newfleld. 

John  S.  VanKennen,  Norfolk. 

Harold  E.  Bollier,  North  Tonawanda. 

Percy  C.  Tatem,  Old  Westbury. 

Thomas  J.  Conmy.  Port  Jervis. 

Eva  W.  Wheat,  Rose  HIU. 

Cornelius  Edward  Conroy,  Stanley. 

Charles  F.  Pallister,  Staten  Island. 

Walter  Frank  Baltes,  Tonawanda. 

Charlotte  House  Schoonmaker,  Ulster  Parle 

Frank  Piliere.  Valley  Cottage. 

Anna  Marriott,  Vernon. 

Fred  Burns,  Walden. 

Charles  Merton  Stanton.  Wellsburg. 

Arthur  E.  Murphy,  Yovmgstowu. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

George  M.  Suddcrth,  Blowing  Rock. 
Thurla  Cole,  Cameron. 
Joseph  C.  Peed.  Creedmoor. 
Alexander  E.  Waller,  Fairblufl. 
Joseph  Tracy  Moore,  Greensboro. 
Sarah  Lucy  Cooke.  Hildebran. 
Lula  G.  Harris,  Macon. 
John  R.  Steele,  Ramseur. 
Guy  S.  Crawford,  Rowland. 
George  Glenn  Nichols,  Sparta. 
Bertie  L.  Matthews,  Vass. 
Margaret  W.  Davis,  Walnut  Cove. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Catherine  F.  Ross,  Arthur. 
Mildred  Peck,  Glenbiu-n. 
Levurn  R.  Church,  Haynes. 
Herbert  J.  Simon,  Lakota. 
Carl  F.  Brandes,  La  Moure. 
Loren  J.  Savage,  Litchville. 
Jay  J.  Eaton,  Medora. 
Bland  Elsberry.  Rocklake, 
Edward  M.  Keller.  Sherwood. 
Hulbert  L.  Olsen.  Van  Hook. 
William  S.  McCabe,  Walhalla. 

OHIO 

Edward  Wild.  Arcanvun. 
Florence  M.  DeChant.  Avon  Lake. 
William  H.  Fike.  Bloomville. 
William  L.  Bryan,  Bradner. 
Charles  J.  Neff,  Canfield. 
Dwight  C.  Banbury,  Danville. 
Uoyd  K.  Heckman,  Ellet. 


Caleb  Peter  Motz,  Fairlawn 
Olive  R.  Kast,  Holloway. 
Archie  L.  Wardeska,  Irond^le. 
Leo  A.  Bietz,  Kent. 
Ernest  A.  Rowland,  Lodi. 
Lee  B.  Milligan,  Lowellville 
Clifford  CarlUe,  McClure. 
Leo  M.  Keller,  Nevada. 
Florence  Hunter,  Rayland. 
George  R.  Kinder,  Rockf ore . 
Elias  Howard  Barns,  Sabina. 
Isabel  A.  Downey,  Somerset 
John  I.  Carr,  South  Charlesion. 
Fred  G.  Wetmore,  Stow. 
Agnes  M.  Goll,  Stryker. 
Parke  Alden  Wehr.  Uniontojvn. 
Albert  S.  Kecchle,  Waverly. 
Earl  I.  Ducket,  Walbridge. 
Vance  K.  McVicker,  West  Silem. 

OKLA  ElOMA 

Mabelene  M.  Hudspeth.  Af t(  m. 
James  H.  Sellars.  Jr.,  Binge :. 
Frank  J.  Kamphaus,  Canuti. 
William  H.  Mouser.  Cheyen  le. 
Fred  P.  Morrison.  Fittstown. 
Ralph  M.  Peach.  Foss. 
Bryan  D.  Miller,  Forgan. 
Grover  C.  Diedrich,  Marshall 
Thomas  F.  Green,  Meeker. 
James  P.  Todd,  Oilton. 
Alvin  A.  Powell,  Ramona. 
Eugene  P.  Estes,  Reydon. 
Lcula  Merry,  Valliant. 
Ulmer  H.  Still.  Wright  Clt5 . 
Roy  Broaddus,  Wynona. 

ORfcCON 

Marcus  A.  Hill.  Bay  City. 
Henry  LeRoy  Straley,  Brownsville. 
Myrtle  L.  Elliott,  Canyon  rtlle. 
Isaac  R.  Howard.  Junction  City. 
Harry  E.  Mahoney.  Oakland. 
Pearl  A.  Lawson.  Riddle. 
George  W.  T.  Doty,  West  Linn. 

PENNJ  YLVANIA 

John  H.  Baldwin,  Atglen. 
Henry  N.  Byers,  Bolivar. 
Harry  L.  Hause,  Catawiss  i. 
Reuben  S.  Lauer.  Dover. 
Francis  A.  Meehan.  DravDsburg. 
Edna  M.  Jacobs.  East  Berlin. 
Wilmer  G.  Dimmlg,  East  Greenville. 
George  V.  Beech,  East  Pit  isburgh. 
John  J.  Botts.  Elizabethvi  le. 
George  M.  Neely.  Fairfielc . 
Charles  V.  Finley,  Flourt(  wn. 
Stratton  J.  Kcriler,  Glen    ^ock. 
Edna  M.  Finney,  Langeli  th. 
Grover  C.  Albright,  Lans<  ale. 
Agnes  Ann  Flynn,  Laport;. 
Charles  H.  Held,  Loganttn. 

Royal  H.  Kline,  McClure 

Edward  F.  Poist,  McSher  ystown. 

William  S.  Bolinski,  Mocinaqua. 

Charles  A.  Sieg,  Newf oun  Hand. 

Adam  D.  Swartz,  New  Freedom. 

Fred  D.  Weiss.  New  TripjM. 

Robert  M.  Graham.  Newnlle. 

James  E.  Dereich.  Peixys  rilie. 

Floyd  E.  Bashore,  Port  R  >yal. 

Marie  E.  Potteiger,  Progr  ?ss. 

Philip  B.  Thompson,  Rut  ledge. 

James  S.  Fennell,  Salina. 

Frederick  A.  Phoenix,  Shnglehouse. 

John  Zelinski,  Simpson. 
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Joseph  M.  Gilliland,  Snow  Shoe. 
Kathryn  McPadden,  Summit  HiU. 
Edmund  P.  Lawlor,  Terrace. 
Lillie  B,  Atkin,  Tidioute. 
Ruth  B.  Walker,  Unity. 
James  K.  Bell,  Warren. 
John  W.  Doyle,  Waymart. 
Francis  W.  McCartan,  Yatesboro. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

William  H.  Seifert,  Chepachet. 
George  W.  Jenckes,  Slatersville. 

SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

Ernest  G.  Poston,  Lake  City. 
Bessie  T.  Cooper,  Mayesville. 
George  H.  Fogle.  Ridgeville. 
Olin  J.  Salley,  Salley, 
DeWitt  T.  Latimer,  West  Columbia. 

SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

Perry  W.  Waltz.  Brookings. 
Frederick  S.  Countryman.  Canova. 

TENNESSEE 

Rebecca  J.  Thomas,  Alamo. 
Maurice  Wilson,  Middleton. 
James  J.  Darnell,  Morrison. 
Eugene  L.  McDade,  Mountain  City. 
William  T.  Latham,  Niota. 
Zula  A.  Humphreys,  Puryear. 
James  Hunt  Morris,  Ripley. 
John  L.  Vann,  Watertown. 
Charles  M.  Haygood,  Waverly. 


Guy  J.  Harp,  Canyon. 
Conally  Gwyn,  Lott. 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


Richard  B.  Porter,  Ogden. 
Howard  Mattsson,  Salina. 

VIRGINIA 

Prank  R.  Henderson,  Nathalie. 
Howard  F.  Gilliam,  Phenix. 
Florence  E.  Priest,  Scottsburg. 

WASHINGTON 

Oscar  N.  Handel.  Electric  City. 
Harry  C.  Smyth,  Mabton. 

WISCONSIN 

James  D.  Purvis.  BLnapp. 
Walter  M.  Touhey,  Maribel. 
Hartwig  F.  Breutzman.  Nelson. 
Earl  P.  Jamieson,  Randolph. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  5,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Gunton 
Temple  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  we  rejoice  that  Thy 
Fatherly  heart  opens  with  love  in  response  to  all  our  needs. 
The  whole  fullness  of  Thine  infinite  being  is  at  our  disposal. 
May  we  ever  render  unto  Thee  the  tribute  of  our  heartfelt 
praise. 

We  are  prajring  for  our  beloved  country  and  for  men 
everywhere.  May  health,  happiness,  and  holiness  be  ours  in 
an  ever-increasing  measure.  May  Thy  special  blessing  rest 
upon  our  President,  our  Vice  President,  our  Si}eaker,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  all  the  ofiBcials  and  servants  of  the 
Government.  Grant  unto  them  grace  and  strength  to  per- 
form their  duties  with  steadfast  loyalty,  and  may  they  be 
abundantly  enriched  with  the  tokens  of  Thine  everlasting 
favor. 


When  this  Congress  adjourns,  may  all  receive  Thy  bene- 
diction, "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  We 
commend  one  another  to  Thy  care  and  keeping.  We  know 
not  what  the  future  holds  for  us,  but  we  will  trust  and  not  be 
afraid,  for  as  our  days  so  shall  our  strength  be,  and  no  good 
thing  wilt  Thou  withhold  from  those  who  walk  uprightly. 

May  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord,  in  whose  name  we  pray.    Amen.  \ 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  3^sterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

ICESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  DuflBeld  MuUins,  and 
others"; 

H.  R.  5506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board  of 
Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association  for 
participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River 
storage  reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.; 

H.  R.  6099.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell;  and 

H.  R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor 
in  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J. Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  until  the  appomtment  of  a  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmar- 
ketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where  such 
spirits  were  in  the  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer  or  rec- 
tifier for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification  under  Gtovemment 
supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

H.  R.  5405.  An  act  authorizing  the  installation  of  parking 
meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbia.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5685.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business-chance  brokers,  and  real-estate  salesmen;  to  create 
a  Real  Estate  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real-estate  transactions: 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1937; 

H.  R.  5932.  An  act  for  the  protection  against  unlawful  use 
of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem,  or  other  insignia  of  veterans' 
organizations  Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof;  and 

H.  R.  7462.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30, 
1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

S.  1042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation 
Corporation;  and 

S.  2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national  censtis  of  housing. 

TTie  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
reports  of  the  committees  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and 
Augustin  Cibilic,  or  Zibilich; 
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S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Friedrich  Dischleit; 

S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ; 

S.  1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan; 

S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 

S.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas) ;  and 

S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bamet  Warren. 

REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT  ALBERT  SIDNEY  CAMP 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation which  was  read: 

August  5,  1939. 

The  Speaker,  ^         ^    _ 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  The  certificate  of  election  in  dvie  form  of  law,  of  Hon. 
Albert  Sidney  Camp  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  E.  M. 
Owen,  is  on  file  In  this  office. 

-  Respectfully  yovirs,  __ 

South  Trimble. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By:  H.  Newlim  Mecill. 

SWEARING   IN   OF   A   MEMBER 

Mr.  Albert  Sidney  Camp,  a  Representative-elect  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ap- 
peared at  the  Bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

AMERICAN  association  OF  STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  cf  House  Con- 
current Resolution  10.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  special  committee  to  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  an  expression  of  appreciation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  praiseworthy  accomplishments  under  their  leadership 
the  following  members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr. 
Warren.  Mr.  Mott. 

MERRIMAC-MONTTOR    COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provsions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  32,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) -Monitor 
Commission  the  following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Bland, 
Mr.  Drewry.  Mr.  Williaivis  of  Delaware. 

extension  op  REMARKS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  usual  for  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
session  of  Congress  over  the  radio.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  gentlemen  be  permitted  to  insert  their 
radio  addresses  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE    HUNDRED    /WD    FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY,    FIRST    SESSION    OF 

^   COURT 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  S3 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  a  Joint  committee  consisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  five  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  respectively,  which  is  empowered  to 
make  plans  and  suitable  arrangements  for  fitting  and  proper 
exercises,  to  be  held  on  the  1st  day  of  Pebniary  1940,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  Monday,  the  1st  day 
of  February  1790. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that  this  resolution  does 
not  carry  any  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    No  appropriation  at  all. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  l&id  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ASSISTANT  SECRETAI  Y  OP  NAVY  TO  SERVE  AS  ACXINQ 


SECRE  CARY 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia, 
consent  for  the  present 
lution  185.  to  authorize  The 
to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


August  5 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 

considferation  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 

Aisistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  tmtil 

and  for  other  purposes, 

ask  to  have  read. 


notwithstanding  the  provisions  of   section 

Secretary  of  the   Navy   may 

■y    of   the   Navy    until    such 

be  appointed  to  succeed  the 

Honorable   Claude   A.   Swanson. 

section    1761,   Revised    Statutes, 

Jppointment   to  fill   the   existing 


is  ant 
8e<  retary 
tiiall 


Resolved,  etc..  That 
180,  Revised  Statutes,  The  Aes 
continue   to   serve   as   Acting 
time  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
late  Secretary   of   the   Navy,   the 
deceased;    and   the   provisions   of 
shall   not   be   applicable   to   an 
vacancy  In  said  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oJ)jection  to  the  request  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  or  lered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  i  lassed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

REAL  ESTATE  COMMISSIOl  1,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Spej  ker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5685)  to 
amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  define,  regu- 
late, and  license  real-estate  br  jkers.  business-chance  brokers. 


and  real -estate  salesmen;  to 


:reate  a  Real  Estate  Commis- 


sion in  the  District  of  Columbia;   to  protect   the  public 


against  fraud  in   real-estate 


purposes."  approved  August  2).  1937,  with  a  Senate  amend- 


ment thereto,  and  concur  in 


transactions;   and  for   other 


the  Senate  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  imendment  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  all  a  ter  "estate"  down  to  and  includ- 
ing "ptuposes",  in  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  i  ibjecUon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgin  a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que  tion  is  on  concurring  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  ws  s  concurred  in. 

PARKING  METERS,  D  [STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R.  5405) 
authorizing  the  installation  of  parking  meters  and  other 
devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senati  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendmer  t. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cler^  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
'•The  Commissioners  of  the 
thorlzed    and    empowered.    In   ttieir 
install,   at   no   expense   to   the 
meters  or  devices  on  the  stredt 
other  public  spaces  In  the  Dls^lct 
diction  and  control  of  said 
mechanical   parking  meters   or 
authority  conferred  on  the  said 
40.    Public    458.    Seventy-fifth 
April  4,  1938);  and  said  Comml^ioners 
ered  to  make  and  enforce  rules 
the  parking  of  vehicles  on  sue 
and   other   public   spaces,   and 
control  of  the  parking  of  vehicles 
fees  for  the   privilege   of 
devices  are  installed. 

"Sec.  2.  In  purchasing  meter  s 
Commissioners  may  purchase 
tyjje  meter,  subject,  however, 
the  National  Bureau  of 


park  ng 


51 


Stands  rds 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.    The  qu^tlon 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  vlas 


clause  and  insert: 

rict  of  Columbia  are  hereby  au- 

discretlon,    to   secure    and    to 

said   District,    mechanical    parking 

s,  avenues,  roads,  highways,  and 

ol  Columbia  under  the  jtuls- 

Ct^nmissloners   (in  addition  to  those 

devices   Installed   ptirsuant   to   the 

Commissioners  by  section  11,  page 

Congress,   third    session,    approved 

are  authorized  and  empow- 

and  regulations  for  the  control  of 

streets,  avenues,  roads,  highways, 

IS   an  aid   to   such   regulation   and 

the  Commissioners  may  prescribe 

vehicles  where  said  meters   or 


under  the  terms  of  this  act.  the 

percent  of  the  manually  operated 

specifications  to  be  approved  by 

Department  of  Commerce." 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 

9 


is  on  concurring  in  the 

s  concurred  in. 
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AMENDING   HEALIT'TG    ARTS    PRACTICE    ACT.    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2779)  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  known  as  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  and  consider 
the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  asks 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  In  the  District  of  Columbia."  known  as  the  'Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928."  approved  February  27, 
1929,  be  amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  section  18 
thereof  the  words  "beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
and  July  of  each  year  and  at  such  other"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "at  such." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

TAX    ON    MOTOR    VEHICLE    FUELS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2778),  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23,  1924. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23.  1924. 
be  amended  by  striking  from  the  last  sentence  of  section  10 
thereof  the  word  "thirty"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"sixty." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table, 

PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL    OF    SPREAD    OF    COMMUNICABLE    AND 

PREVENTABLE    DISEASES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2745)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  promulgate 
and  enforce  all  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable and   preventable   diseases  In   the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  prescribe  a 
reasonable  penalty  of  fine,  not  to  exceed  >100,  or  of  Imprisonment, 
not  to  exceed  30  days,  or  both,  for  the  violation  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  and  all 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
In  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  Information  filed  by  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  90  days  after  Its 
passage  and  approval,  and  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  following  acts  are  hereby  repealed: 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1897  (29 
Stat.  635): 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken  f>ox,  epidemic  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  and  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." approved  February  1,  1907   (34  Stat.  889); 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  registration  of  all  cases 
of  tuberculosis  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  free  examination 


of  eputum  in  susprcted  cases,  and  for  pr?vcnting  the  qsread  of 
tuberculosis  In  said  District."  approved  May  13.  1908  (35  Stat.  126); 
and 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees,"  approved 
February  26,  1925  (43  Stat.  1001). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

ADEQUACY  AND  USE  OF  PHOSPHATE  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  182),  to  amend  Public  Resolution  No.  112, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint  resolution.     | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  they  complete  their  report  by  the  15th  of  January? 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Yes.  TTiis  will  complete 
the  report.  We  are  still  less  than  the  funds  originally 
authorized. 

Mr.  RICH.  And  we  can  expect  that  report  back  to  the 
House  by  that  time? 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Yes.  The  report  will  be  back 
to  the  House  by  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.  That  the  study  required  to  be  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  the  Phosphate 
Resources  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Public  Resolution 
No.  112.  Seventy-fVfth  Congress,  shall  include  potash  and  related 
minerals,  and  the  life  of  the  committee  and  the  time  for  making 
Its  final  report  is  extended  to  January  15,  1940. 

The  further  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  House  of 
Representatl\'es  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  tlia 
committee. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Maloney,  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  small  table  dealing 
with  cotton  statistics. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN     NATIONAL     PARK.     KY.,     AND     FORT    H'HENRT 

national  park,  MO. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2046)  to 
change  the  designations  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Fort  McHenry 
National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Park,  In 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1916  (39 
Stat.  385),  and  the  Fort  McHenry  National  Park,  In  the  8Ute  of 
Maryland,  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1925  (43  SUt.  1109). 
shall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  as  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Historical  Park",  and  the  "Fort  McHenry  National  Monu- 
ment and  Historic  Shrine",  respectively,  and  all  moneys  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  for  these  areas  under  previous  designa- 
tions may  be  used  In  these  areas  as  redesignated. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  | 

attorneys'  fees  FROM  OSAGE  TRIBAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma  submitted  the  following  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
rejxjrt. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  rejwrt  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFEECMCC   REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117) 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  from  Osage  tribal 
funds,  having  met,  after  fiill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Wnx  Rogers, 
JAS.  P.  O'Connor, 
Usher  L.  Burdick, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Elmer  Thomas. 
B.  K.  Wheeler, 
Henruc  Shipstead, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
attorneys'  fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
feuch  amendment,  namely:  On  p^ge  2.  line  2,  delete  the  fiigviies 
"10"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "12ii." 

In  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  are  of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Osage  Indians  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  attorneys  to  pay 
a  fee  not  to  exceed  12', 2  percent,  contingent  upon  the  amount 
recovered  and  which  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  said  contingent  fee  should  be  allowed,  further  it  is 
believed  that  without  the  allowance  of  the  said  12 ',4  percent  con- 
tingent fee,  the  suits  now  pending  for  the  recovery  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  Indians  may  be  prejudiced. 

Will  Rogers, 
Jas.   F.    O'Connor, 
Usher  L.  Burdick, 
Managers  on  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  going  to  increase 
the  attorneys'  fees  which  the  Indians  will  have  to  pay  from 
10  to  12 '2  percent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  contract  originally  called  for  12  V2  percent.  When 
-the  bill  came  before  our  committee,  in  line  with  the  regu- 
lar attorney's  fees,  we  thought  it  wise  to  make  it  10  percent. 
So  we  amended  the  bill  and  made  it  10  percent.  When  the 
bill  went  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  amended  our  bill  and 
made  it  12 '2  percent,  to  conform  with  the  contract.  The 
contract  was  made  some  time  ago  and  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  they  have  been  working  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  RICH.  Are  the  Indians  going  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
this  fee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  It  will  come  out  of  any 
moneys  recovered  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  RICH.  Provided  they  can  get  the  money  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Oh,  no.  It  is  out  of  the 
money  recovered  for  the  Indians  out  of  suits  that  they  have 
with  the  oil  companies  that  have  not  paid  them  all  we 
think  is  due  the  Indians.  The  money  does  not  come  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  RICH.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  going  to  take  pretty 
big  attorneys'  fees  from  the  Indians  when  10  percent  ought 
to  be  enough  for  the  attorneys  for  handling  their  claims? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  what  I  thought,  but 
the  Indians  themselves  have  urged  us  to  agree  to  this  and 
let  them  go  ahead. 


August  5 

the  Indians  who  are  urging 


Mr.  RICH.    Is  it  as  much 
it  as  it  is  the  lawyers  back  in  <)klahoma? 

Mr.    ROGERS    of    Oklahoma .    The    Indians 
Members  of  the  tribal  council 
bill  through  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adobtion  of  the  conference  report. 


The  conference  report  was  £  greed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  aid  on  the  table. 


}F   REMARKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
a  statement  in  the  Record 


EXTENSION 

Mr.  DISNEY.    Mr.  Speaker 
extend  my  remarks  by  placirg 
by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Sam  Masi  ingale 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  opjection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RELIEF  OF  under-age  WORtb  WAR  SAILORS  AND  MARINES 

Speah  er 


tie 
sachu  setts 


arm?d 


Mr.   SUTPHIN.     Mr 
for  the  immediate  consideration 
the  relief  of  World  War 
charged  from  the  United  State ; 
Corps  because  of  minority  or 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Mas; 
the  right  to  object,  will  the 

Mr.   SUTPHIN.    Gladly, 
patriotic  young  men  who  had 
of  17  years  enlisted  in  our 
killed  and  others  were  maimed 
at  the  time  of  their 
according  to  the  regulations 
fraudulently  enlisted. 

This  bill  is  unanimously  a 
Navy.    It  does  not  cost  the 
2  years  ago  we  passed  a  slmi 
had  served  in  the  Army, 
those  who  served  in  the  Marinfc 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
eration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5734)  for 

sailots  and  marines  who  were  dis- 

Navy  or  United  States  Marine 

misrepresentation  of  age. 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

geAtleman  explain  the  bill? 

luring  the  World  War  many 

lot  reached  the  prescribed  age 

forces.    Many  of  them  were 

When  it  was  discovered  that 

enlistmeint  they  were  under  17  years, 

they  were  declared  to  have 


ptroved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

jrovernment  anything.     About 

bill  taking  care  of  those  who 

makes  similar  provision  for 

Corps  and  the  Navy. 

objection  to  the  present  consid- 


ilsr 
This 


th ;  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  th( 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  upqn 
the  United  States  Navy  and  upo 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
dren,  a  sailor  or  marine  who 
April  6,  1917,  and  November  11 
was  discharged  for  fraudulent 
or  misrepresentation  of  age,  shal 
to  have  been  honorably  disc 
date  of  his  actual  separation  the|efrom 
such  as  would  have  entitled  hi 
raided.  That  no  back  pay  or  allowfen 
passage  of  this  act :  Provided  fv  rther 
Navy  Department  shall,  upon  re(  uest 
widows,  a  discharge  certificate  shewing 
held  and  considered  to  have 
provisions  of  this  act. 


se  -ved 
U18. 


bee  1 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  was  read  the  third  tim  -, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ta  ile 


EXTENSION 


Mr.    MARCANTONIO.     Ml 
consent  to  extend  my  remark ; 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  were  given  permi^ion 
own  remarks. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speake  ■ 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  sifjject 

The  SPEAKER.    Without 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California, 
consent  to  extend  my  own 
subjects,  and  to  include  a 
subject  of  the  Chinese-Japanjese 
the  subject  of  the  poll  tax 


themselves, 
have  been  after  us  to  get  this 


administration  of  law  conferring 

honorably  discharged  sailors  of 

honorably  discharged  marines  of 

their  widows  and  dependent  chll- 

as  an  enlLsted  man  between 

both  dates  Inclusive,  and  who 

ejilistment  on  account  of  minority 

hereafter  be  held  and  considered 

d  from  the  naval  service  en  the 

if  his  service  otherwise  was 

to  an  honorable  discharge:  Pro- 

e  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the 

That  In  all  such  cases  the 

grant  to  such  men,  or  their 

that  the  sailor  or  marine  is 

honorably  discharged  under  the 


engrossed  and  read  a  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


OF    REMARKS 


Speaker.    I    ask    unanimous 
in  the  Record  on  the  question 

abjection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

and  Mr.  Murdock  of  Utah 
to  revise  and  extend  their 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
of  relief, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 

lemarks  in  the  Record  on  two 

letter  in  each  one.  one  on  the 

situation,  and  the  other  on 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAILS  ON  MOTOR-VEHICLE 

ROUTES 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6424)  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  malls  on 
motor-vehicle  routes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  this  bill  have  the  approval  of  the  Post  Ofl&ce  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BURCH.  Yes;  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  OfQce  and  Post  Roads,  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized 
to  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  and  railway  postal  clerks  on 
routes  between  points  where,  in  his  Judgment,  the  conditions 
Justify  the  operation  of  such  service  in  motor  vehicles  especiaUy 
designed  and  equipped  for  the  distribution  of  mail  en  route: 
Provided,  That  such  vehicles  shall  be  constructed,  fitted  up, 
maintained,  and  operated  In  accordance  with  such  spi'^ifications, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Postmaster  G'^neral  is  authorized,  within  his  discretion, 
to  transport  and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  mails  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned motor  vehicles  on  such  routes  between  points 
where  in  his  Judgment  the  conditions  Justify  the  operation  of 
such  service:  Provided  further.  That  all  laws  and  regulations 
governing  Star  Route  Service,  not  In  conflict  with  thin  act,  shaU 
be  applicable  to  contracts  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  contract  shall  be  awarded  for  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years  nor  in  excess  of  4  years,  and  that  pay- 
ment for  such  service  shall  be  from  the  appropriations  for  Inland 
transportation  by  star  routes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Postmaster  General  may.  In  his  discretion,  and  In 
the  interest  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
mail  on  motor-vehicle  routes  in  motor  vehicles  specially  designed 
and  equipped  for  that  purpose  and  provided  for  in  section  1  of 
this  act:  Prortded,  That  the  supervision  and  distribution  of  malls 
In  motor-vehicle  service,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
personnel  therein  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service 
under  the  same  working  conditioiis,  rates  of  pay.  travel  allow- 
ance, and  other  benefits  applicable  to  railway  postal  clerks:  And 
provided  further.  That  payment  for  such  service  shall  be  from 
the  appropriations  for  Railway  Mail  Service  salaries  and  railway 
postal    clerks'   travel    allowance. 

Sec.  3.  Every  individual  or  company  carrying  the  mails  shall 
carry  on  any  vehicle  it  operates  and  without  extra  charge  therefor 
the"  persons  in  charge  of  the  malls  and  when  on  duty  and 
traveling  to  and  firom  duty,  and  all  duly  accredited  agents  and 
officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  post-office  inspectors 
while  traveling  on  official  business,  upon  the  exhibition  of  their 
credentials. 

Sec.  4.  The  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
such  specifications,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PROHIBITING  UNLAWFUL  USE  OF  VETERAN  ORGANIZATION  INSIGNIA 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5982)  for  the 
protection  against  unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal,  emblem, 
or  other  insignia  of  veterans'  organizations  incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof,  with  Senate  amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  "the"  down  to  and  Including 
"sold,"  in  line  6,  and  Insert  "manufacture  or  sale  in  Interstate 
commerce." 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "thereor*  Insert  "or  the  reproduction  thereof 
for  commercial  purposes." 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  the  gentleman  explain  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  placed 
In  the  bill  by  the  Senate  simply  limit  the  application  of  this 


Mr.  CHANDLER. 
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bill  to  transactions  in  interstate  commerce.  The  bill  relates 
entirely  to  the  insignia  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  to  manufacture  and  sell  them  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  organizations.  I  ask  merely  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  which  limit 
the  bill,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  is  advisable  to  interstate 
transactions. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Otherwise  the  bill  is  the  same  as  when 
It  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Yes.  It  was  reported  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  passed  unanimously  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  bill 
does  It  become  a  Federal  offense  if  any  person  should  wear 
one  of  these  badges  without  authority? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  The  bill  provides  simply  against  the 
manufacture  or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  these  in- 
signia on  caps,  pennants,  advertisements,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  used  at  the  conventions  and  hawked  about, 
simply  commercializing  patriotic  emblems. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Does  such  manufacture  beecome  a 
Federal  offense?  i 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  This  is  the  resiUt  of  creating  Fed- 
eral corp)orations. 

I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  yield. 
This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  all 
the  major  veteran  organizations.  T 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]  just  said  is  very  worth  while  taking  into  con- 
sideration; namely,  it  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  these  incor- 
porations. I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  refrain 
from  offering  bills  providing  for  incorporation  by  Congress. 
We  have  a  statute  In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  can 
answer  all  purposes  if  anyone  wants  to  form  a  national  cor- 
poration. Twenty  or  thirty  such  bills  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  indicated  their  opposition  to 
these  bills,  because  once  we  open  the  door  we  would  have  to 
open  it  wide,  and  we  will  have  a  plethora  of  these  applica- 
tions.   That  would  be  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  hope  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  means  what  he  says,  and  I  hope  that  his  courage 
will  stay  with  him  in  the  next  Congress,  because  our  commit- 
tee has  been  reporting  these  bills  favorably.  I  for  one  believe 
that  the  committee  should  adopt  the  policy  which  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  years  ago,  and  which  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  committee,  and  was  that  we  would  report  out 
no  more  Federal  corporations  unless  the  corporation  was  nec- 
essary for  the  functioning  of  the  Government.  Until  we  do 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble.  These  corpora- 
tions want  Federal  charters  for  the  prestige  it  gives.  And 
then  there  is  no  agency  of  visitation.  After  a  charter  is 
granted  the  corporation  can  do  about  anything  It  desires,  with 
no  supervision  or  check-up.  | 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  These  veteran  organizations,  of  course, 
were  incorporated  years  ago.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  have  taken  the  same  position  he  has 
taken  on  the  Federal  incorporation  of  institutions  of  one 
kind  and  another  which  could  and  should  be  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  various  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  is  beside  the  question  before  us  at  the 
moment.    I  ask  for  concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Chandler]? 

Mr.  SHANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  Chair  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  LMr.  Shannon]  objects  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Chandler]? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  because  the  longer 
we  stay  here  the  more  we  have  to  come  back  to  Washington 
for  law  enforcement.  Let  these  people  incorporate  in  their 
respective  States.  It  is  a  movement  in  a  direction  we  have 
been  fighting  for  centuries.  Yesterday  we  went  after  the 
garrbling  problem  on  the  ocean.    This  is  a  bad  bill,  and  I 

object.  .  r,,    r. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Shan- 
non] objects  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Chandler]. 

REFUND  OR  CREDIT  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX  PAID  ON  SPIRITS 
LOST  BY  FLOODS  OF  1936  AND  1937 
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..-^.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R.  1648)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  paid 
on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmarketable  by  reason  of  the 
floods  of  1936  and  1937  where  such  spirits  were  in  possession 
of  the  original  taxpayer  or  recUfler  for  bottling  or  use  in 
rectification  under  Government  supervision  as  provided  by 
law  and  regulations,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  Une  2,  insert:  „     ,  ^,. 

"Sec  2  No  tax  shall  be  collected  \inder  title  Vin  or  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  cr  under  the  Federal  Insxirance  Contributions 
Act  or  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  with  respect  to  services 
rendered  prior  to  January  1.  1940,  In  the  employ  of  the  owner  or 
tenant  of  land.  In  salvaging  timber  on  such  land  or  clearing  such 
land  of  brush  and  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane;  and  any 
such  tax  heretofore  collected  (including  penalty  and  interest  with 
respect  thereto.  If  any).  shaU  be  refunded  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  In  the  case  of  erroneous  or  Illegal 
collection  of  the  tax.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the 
amount  of  any  snch  refund.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  such  services  rendered 
prior  to  January  1,  1940." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  DoughtonJ? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
this  the  same  bill  we  passed  the  other  day  having  to  do  with 
spirits  damaged  in  the  recent  floods? 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  RICH.    What  is  the  Idea  of  bringing  it  back  today? 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  There  is  a  Senate  amendment  and  I 
have  asked  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Doughton]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

XXTENSION    of    REMARKS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  on  Argentine  beef  that  appeared  in  a  California 
newspaper. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Horton]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Treadw.^y]  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  quotations  from  the  views  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rela- 
tive to  tax  and  trade  treaty  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
minutes  of  this  session  of  the 
ernment  is  going  in  the  red. 
extent  of  $9,000  a  minute  sinie 
that  the  House  has  become 
few  days,  and  I  want  to  con 
first  real  efforts  to  save  the 
this  New  Deal  administration 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  and  to 
minority  leader,  may  I  say  that 
make  the  same  statement  with 
ber  of  the  House.     [Applause.] 
will  try  to  do  from  now  on  in 
ernment  spending,  and  I  hope 
have  given  you  in  being 
may  save  this  country.     I  beli^v 
each  and  every  one  of  you  a 
hope  that  you  will  all  come 
for  whatever  duties  may  be 
tion  to  do  those  things  that  ar( 
people,  that  we  maintain  our 
and  our  happiness. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California. 

Mr.  RICH.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.   GEYER   of   California 
"Merry  Christmas"  part  of  it. 

Mr.  RICH.    Yes;  I  wish  yov 
will  be  here  and  gone  before 
first  of  the  new  year,  1940. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the 
I  Mr.  Rich]? 


econoi  aical 
•eli<  v( 
ve-y 
back 
assi  ;ned 


call  attention  during  the  last 

Congress  to  the  fact  the  Gov- 

"N^e  have  gone  in  the  red  to  the 

the  1st  of  July.    I  realize 

ecdnomy  minded  during  the  last 

gn  tulate  the  Members  for  their 

country  from  financial  ruin  of 

the  majority  leader  and  to  the 

you  are  all  fine  fellows,  and  I 

eference  to  every  other  Mem- 

I  appreciate  the  things  you 

ing  more  economical  in  Gov- 

;  rou  will  take  the  advice  that  I 

so  that  in  the  future  we 

e  you  will  do  it.    I  wish  for 

,  very  happy  vacation,  and  I 

here  next  January  ready 

to  you,  with  a  determina- 

best  for  America  and  for  our 

of  government,  our  liberty. 
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'  Vill  the  gentleman  yield? 
ieman  from  California. 
The   gentleman  forgot   the 


ge  ntl 
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all  a  merry  Christmas,  for  it 
open  again  for  business  the 


JOHNSON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


tribute  to  the  lat^  royal  c. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  c  ajection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mt.IDirksen]? 
There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  the 
neutrality  bill  in  the  Seventy-;  ixth  Congress  I  heard  the  sen- 
timent uttered  on  this  fioor  mat  in  the  event  of  war  those 
Members  who  voted  for  a  dec!  aration  of  war  should  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  active  service  in  the  Military  Establishment 
of  the  Nation.  The  proposal  may  appear  most  unusual.  It 
might  be  even  more  unusual  ii  Members  of  Congress  resigned 
or  voluntarily  absented  themselves  from  their  legislative 
duties  to  serve  in  war.  Th(  re  have  been  such  Members. 
Yesterday  one  of  them  was  committed  to  the  dust  from 
whence  he  came.  He  was  R<iyal  C.  Johnson,  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

He  was  a  man.  On  the  brc  ad  prairies  of  South  Dakota  he 
was  nurtured  to  ruggedness  af  mind,  body,  and  spirit  and 
retained  that  ruggedness  thioughout  life. 

In  1915,  when  he  was  but  33  years  of  age,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  elected  him  to  Congress.  Came  the  war.  To 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  he  te:idered  his  resignation  that  he 
might  serve  his  country  in  uniform  and  that  tender  was 
refused.  Unselfishly  and  wi  h  that  kind  of  rugged  fealty 
which  Nature  had  builded  into  his  spirit,  he  absented  him- 
self from  these  Halls  and  en  isted  as  a  private.  Here,  then, 
we  see  a  display  of  loyalty  a  :id  unselfishness  which  marked 
him  as  one  of  Nature's  noblemen.  He  served  as  a  private, 
as  a  sergeant,  and  as  a  flist  lieutenant  of  infafltry.  He 
asked  no  more  for  himself  th  in  he  would  ask  for  the  men  in 
his  command,  sharing  their  joys  and  triumphs,  their  sor- 
rows and  dangers  alike.  At  Mont  Faucon  he  was  wounded. 
There,  under  fire,  he  displajred  that  heroism  and  courage 
that  marked  his  character  ir{  peace  and  in  war.  A  grateful 
nation  awarded  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the 
French  Republic  bestowed  \  pon  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  gold  star. 

When  his  bit  for  democracy  had  been  done,  he  returned 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Seventieth  Congress.  An  xmusual 
man,  with  unusual  attributes.    Yes;   Royal  Johnson  was 
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unusual.  He  was  an  unusual  man.  an  unusual  soldier,  an 
unusual  Congressman.  He  has  Joined  his  comrades  in  the 
bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the  worth  and  work  of  a  deceased 
former  Member  with  whom  I  h^d  the  pleasure  of  serving 
for  many  years  and  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  frequently 
after  he  returned  from  combatant  military  service  abroad, 
he  having  resigned  his  seat  in  this  honorable  body  to  serve 
his  country  after  voting  against  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany — Royal  C.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  Republican,  was  courageous;  he  was  hon- 
est; he  was  able  and  diligent,  and  he  served  his  coimtry  and 
his  people  well  upon  battlefields  and  in  legislative  halls.  His 
important  achievements,  most  of  which  were  nonpartisan, 
are  his  greatest  assurance  of  perpetuity  of  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

He  rests  from  his  labors.  We  grudge  him  not  his  rest.  His 
beneficial  works  do  follow  him. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

ROME   owners'   loan   CORPORATION 

Mr.  STEAGAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an  inadvertence  on 
yesterday,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  the  bill  (H.  R.  6971) 
to  allow  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  to  extend  the 
period  of  amortization  of  home  loans  from  15  to  25  years  was 
laid  on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  this  was  done  be  vacated  and  that  the 
bill  be  restored  to  the  calendar  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  what  this  request  is? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  appears  that,  by  some  inadvertence, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair  the  wrong  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table.  TTie  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings  by  which  that  was 
done  be  vacated  and  the  bill  be  restored  to  the  calendar.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS   TO  S.    1802 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  briefly  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  legislation  passed  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  the  tunendments  which  I  offered 
yesterday  to  S.  1802  were  offered  only  because  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other  body  was  the  same  as 
my  bill  (H.  R.  6613),  which  had  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  committee,  and  natiwally  I  would  like  to  have 
had  it  approved  without  dropping  any  part  of  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  however,  advised  me  during 
the  session  yesterday  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  section 
and  clause  in  the  bill  that  suggested  agreements  for  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  department  to  another.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  has  consistently  taken  that  position  on 
other  legislation  as  is  well  known  in  the  House.  His  posi- 
tion was  supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Rich].  We  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable  length.  I 
pointed  out  the  relative  minor  importance  of  this  item  in 
this  particular  bill,  and  the  importance  of  securing  action  at 
this  session.  They  felt,  however,  that  their  often-stated 
position  on  this  matter  prevented  their  permitting  the  legis- 
lation to  go  through  by  unanimous  consent,  which,  of  course, 
was  the  only  method  by  which  it  could  pass  before  Congress 
adjourns.  Passage  at  this  session  is  the  only  method  by 
which  estimates  for  Great  Plains  projects  could  be  considered 
by  the  supply  committees  next  winter.  Otherwise  they  would 
go  out  on  a  point  of  order.  In  view  of  the  great  importance, 
then,  of  having  the  bill  passed  at  this  session  I  consulted 
with  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor],  who  was 
calling  up  the  bill,  and  with  others  interested,  and  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  upon  in  order  to  secure  the  main  objec- 


tives of  the  bill.  The  measure  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  in  our  region,  and  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
in  approving  it  at  this  time  is  appreciated. 

ILLINOIS'   SHARE   OF   THE   NATION'S  DEBT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  certain  figures  I  have  prepared  myself. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Si)eaker, 
what  is  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  this  data  to  the 
gentleman.  It  is  tabulations  relating  to  certain  counties  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  will  not  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  sold  their  farms  and  the  improvements  on  them 
for  the  1938  tax  value,  the  total  sale  price  would  pay  less 
than  half  of  Illinois'  share  of  the  national  debt. 

Indeed,  if  all  of  the  farm  lands  and  improvements  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  were  sold  for  double  the  1938  tax  value,  the 
money  received  would  still  not  quite  pay  Illinois'  share  of  the 
national  debt.  An  additional  $61,739,000  would  have  to  be 
raised.  The  total  1938  tax  value  of  Illinois'  farm  lands  is 
$1,225,823,351.  The  Illinois  share  of  the  national  debt  is 
$2,513,384,814.  'Oiese  are  the  facts  which  my  study  reveals 
from  tax  figures  published  by  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission, 
and  population  figures  from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

The  per  capita  share  of  the  national  debt  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  Nation  is  $329.38.  The  population  of  Illinois 
under  the  latest  census  is  7,630.654.  To  realize  the  extent  of 
the  debt  that  the  citizens  of  Illinois  carry  I  have  allocated 
that  debt  by  counties.    It  reveals  some  astonishing  facts. 

Cook  County  itself  offers  a  fair  example.  Cook  County's 
share  of  the  national  debt  is  $1,311,631,673.  All  of  the  prop- 
erty— farm  and  urban — in  Cook  County  is  valued  for  tax 
purposes  at  but  $1,699,245,030. 

Other  counties  are  not  so  well  off  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  these  figures.  They  owe  their  shirts,  so  to  speak,  in 
an  invisible  mortgage — the  Federal  debt. 

An  outstanding  example  is  Franklin  County.  This  county 
is  well  populated,  having  59,442  souls  within  its  borders. 
Its  share  of  the  national  debt,  therefore,  is  $19,579,005.  But, 
we  find  that,  for  tax  purposes  in  1938,  the  value  of  every  bit 
of  property — improvements  and  all — in  the  county  was  but 
$8,514,305.  This  means  that  the  property  owners  of  Franklin 
County  would  have  to  sell  their  holdings  at  three  times  the 
tax  valuation  to  be  able  to  pay  their  share  of  the  national 
debt  and  still  make  a  profit. 

Other  counties  with  a  towering  share  of  the  debt  to 
consider  are  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson.  Massac. 
Pope,  White,  and  Williamson.  All  would  fare  badly  unless 
the  sale  price  they  got  were  two  or  three  times  the  tax 
evaluation. 

The  1938  tax  value  of  all  of  the  urban  property  and  im- 
provements in  Illinois  was  just  approximately  equal  to  the 
State's  share  of  the  national  debt.  The  property,  on  tax 
records,  is  worth  $2,496,777,481 — just  short  of  the  previously 
quoted  national-debt  figure. 

Why,  if  every  single  piece  of  property  in  our  State,  farm 
and  urban,  improvements  and  all,  were  sold  for  twice  the 
1938  tax  value — and  that  is  surely  a  reasonable  assumption 
for  a  reasonable  deal — ^nearly  35  percent  of  that  enormous 
total  would  have  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  settle  Illinois'  share  of  the  national  debt. 

That  is  Federal  Government  spending  of  State  funds  with 
a  vengeance.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives revolted  at  the  thought  of  still  another  spending 
spree  by  the  Federal  Government? 
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What  It  amounts  to  for  the  State  is  that  the  New  Deal  has 
placed  a  35-percent  mortgage  on  all  of  the  property  in 
Illinois.  We  and  our  children  will  have  to  lift  that  mortgage. 
We  can  only  pray  that  the  loose  spenders  have  at  last  been 
ousted  frcm  our  temples  and  that  we  can  keep  them  out. 
Illinois'  share  of  the  natiOTial  debt 


Counties 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone .— 

Brown -~. — 

Bureau ^.. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass  

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton.. .».-..— 

Coles 

Cook    

Crawford 

CuniN'rliUid .~~. 

Do  Kalb 

DcWitt 

iKtupIas 

I>n  Page 

Edfcar 

Edw»r<is 

■EffinRhani, . 

Fmyotte 


Popula- 
tion (latest 
census)' 


Frank 


Franklin 

Fulton - 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Ham  il  tun ..... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson -- 

Jawr 

Jeflerson 

Jersey - 

Jo  Pavlcss 

Johnson .^ — 

Kane     ^ 

Kankiikee - 

Kendall 

Knox... 

Lake 

La  Salle-- 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Loran 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison .... 

Marion . . 

Mamhall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menar  

MeroT 

^!onroe    

Montgomery 

Morran .... 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria - 

Perry 

Pirttt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pult«ki 

Pviinani 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Siiliue 

gangninon 

Pchuylor ...... 

Rcott 

Shelby 

Ptark   ,. 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson .. — 

Taiewell 

V  nion   — „... 

VennUIion ....^... 

Wabash — 

Warrrn 

Washington 


1!<38  tax  value 
of  nil  real  es- 
tate* 


<II2.7«I4 
22,  M2 
14.4116 
H.  078 

7.802 
38.S45 

K034 
18.433 
lti.M7 
M.273 

17, 872 

m.  iM 

21,369 
37,315 
3,9sa  123 
21.085 
10,419 
32.«44 
IH,  598 
17,914 
91.9!W 
24.966 
A.  303 
19. 013 
23,487 
15.489 
GS.442 
43.9K3 

iao9i 

20.417 
18.ff7S 
12.995 
28,420 
e.95S 
8,778 
43.  Vi\ 
32,913 
3.VfiK» 
12.  K» 
31.034 
12,  5.V) 
an.  235 
10.203 
125,  2:17 
.'in.o»5 
10.555 
51. 33^ 
104,387 
97.695 
21,S!i5 
32.329 
39.092 
2».W« 
81.731 
48,703 
143,830 
35.«35 
13,023 
15,115 
14.081 
27.329 
35.079 
73.117 
10,  .S75 
lt>.Ml 
12.3«9 
35.278 
34.240 
13.  247 
28.118 
141,  344 
2?.  7«7 
15,.V%S 
24.357 
7,998 
14.834 
5,235 
29,313 
14,053 
98,191 
37,100 
ni.73:< 
n.«7rt 
8,539 
25,471 
9.184 
157, 775 
40.064 
4fi,082 
19,883 
89,339 
13, 197 
21.  745 
16,286 


County  share  of 
national 

debt' 


$43.  430. 040 
»,3n«,7fi5 
7. 8i*o,  ««5 
13, 9>>3.  488 
5.825,780 
20,  4t^2. 135 
4.  7.'i0. 720 
13. 478. 775 
10.  9»h.  890 
43,  «)73.  760 
25,07X005 
6,684,715 
5.817,500 
10. 979. 695 
Ifi,  277, 040 
1, 699.  24.V  030 
7,846.905 
3, 244. 377 
28.134.  150 
13, 253.  770 
14, 3.U.  990 
52.  3H2.  745 
16. 572. 809 
3.548,650 
12. 024.  ."i-lS 
8,  24*..  270 
14,620.185 
8.  51 1.  305 
26. 63a  .i70 
3.472.522 
12.21.^.900 
13,011.290 
2,768,340 
21.742.599 
2,  281, 128 
a81Jv.31l8 
35, 96.1.  filO 
32.835.716 
8.44H,241 
4. 672. 035 
8,02.3.655 
7. 8.^5. 965 
13,925,870 
2.482.629 
63.  SVi.  604 
23. 104. 2S5 
10,211.780 
41,564,095 
86, 744, 175 
61, 979, 455 
6, 380. 945 
26,381.335 
33. 310. 350 
26.  729.  4S0 
45.  3.S2.  060 
15,  4;i6.  258 
54,  430.  155 
12,  3,S4.  805 
11.539,475 
13. 284.  580 
3. 8*yi,  275 
20,  181.329 
27.676,205 
51,M)4.210 
10. 8<»7,  165 
14.547  475 
10.251.180 
1.5. 9,M.  224 
25, 625, 045 
10,691.860 
24,  362,  870 
79,  87.5, 450 
10.  493. 135 
1\35:,:5<0 
9. 327. 175 
1,  874,  .595 
4,420.0SO 
3,  5!fi,  ,390 
11.547.090 
6.33,965 
48,669,030 
6, 45?,  570 
65, 169.  2.55 
7, 027. 844 
6,761,415 
1.5.  .Vi7.  Xi4 
10.  Of)2.  630 
6.5,  299.  (H5 
27,  7I4,3W) 
30.  881.S.s«-» 
6.044.971 
43.  451.  951 
5.  3f»P.  .105 
17,  26.1, 870 
9,895,875 


PercentAge 
of  real-es- 
tLite  VHlua 


$30, 679,  793.  92 

7,  424.  8W.  96 
4,  745. 048.  28 
4,  Se-I,  391.'>4 
Z  599,  466.  96 

12, 794. 766.  10 

2,  646,  238.  92 
6,071,41'.!.  54 
5, 446, 957. 06 

21,170.240.74 

12.  364,  286.  44 

6, 886. 679. 36 

5,321,133.90 

7,038,521.22 

12,  290, 814.  70 

1.311,631,673.74 

6,  944,  977.  30 

3,  431,  SIO.  -22 
10, 7.12. 280.  72 

6.  125. 809.  24 

5,900.513.32 

30.302.301.24 

8,  223, 301. 08 
2, 734,  842.  14 

6.  26Z501.94 

7,  736. 148.  06 
5,101,766.82 

19,  579. 005. 96 
14.487,120.54 
3, 323, 773.  ,18 
6,724.951.46 
6,1.12,159.64 
4,  VO.  293.  10 
8, 7n2. 219. «) 
Z  290, 837. 90 
ZS9l,297.M 
14.  443.  Rt2.  3»» 
10, 840, 883. 94 
U,  7.12, 278.  40 
4. 219. 028.  42 
10,221.978.92 
4, 135, 695.  28 
6. 665.  (VM.  30 
3.  3fi0.  664. 14 
41.  2;"*.  5<W.  r« 
16. 500. 291.  10 
3,  476. 60.';.  90 
16, 909.  ail.  f« 
34.  3S2. 990.  06 
3Z  ITS,  779. 10 
7.2Ut*,4Sl.  30 
10, 648.  526  02 
IZ  876. 122. 96 
9,  506.  sy4.  iH 
26.  9-^0.  .1.16  78 
16,0-41,794.14 
47,  374,  725.  40 
11,737.456.30 
4, 289,  515. 74 
4, 978,  .178. 70 
4,6.37,999.78 
9,0Ol,62f..O2 
11,  .VM,  321. 02 
24.  OK*.  277.  46 
3. 48:^.  193.  ,10 
5, 481, 212.  .18 
4.074.101.22 
11,619,867.64 
11.277.971.20 
4, 363, 296. 86 
9. 261,  ;Ofi.  84 
46.  .Vvl,  886. 72 
7.4"8.994.46 
,1,  VM.  375.  44 
8, 022. 70S.  66 
2,  633.  TJ-2.  48 
4.  886. 0-.?2. 92 
1.  ?.'4. 304.  30 
9,65.1.  Ill  94 
4,  n^,  777. 14 
32,342, 151.  .18 
12, 219. 998. 00 
36, 80Z  615.  54 
3, 845,  840.  88 
2,812,57,1.82 
8.  389,  '37.  98 
3, 025. 025  92 
51.967,929.  .10 
13, 196.  2S0.  32 
1.1, 178.  ♦Sfl.  ifi 
6,  .549,  062.  54 
29,426,479.^2 
4.  346.  S27.  S6 
7. 162.  3f«.  10 
6.364.282.08 


•  Census  of  1930:  U.  9.  Bureau  at  the  Census. 
» Illinois  State  Tax  CotninLssi^^n. 

*  Gross  national  debt  as  of  June  30,  1939;  Daily  Treasury  Sutement, 
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48 
89 
60 
35 
45 
62 
56 
45 
50 
48 
49 
88 
01 
64 
76 
77 
88 
106 
38 
46 
41 
58 
50 
77 
52 
04 
35 
230 
54 
0« 
55 
47 
1.15 
40 
100 
33 
40 
33 
130 
90 
127 
52 
48 
135 
65 
71 
34 
41 
51 
52 
113 
40 
39 
35 
.19 
101 
87 
05 
37 
37 
119 
45 
42 
46 
32 
38 
40 
73 
44 
41 
38 
58 
71 
33 
86 
140 
110 
49 

74 
66 

189 
66 
55 
42 
54 
30 
79 
48 
49 

lOS 
63 
82 
41 
54 


Counties 


Wavne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson .... 

Winnebago.......... 

Woodford 


Total  for  State  . . 


Popula- 
tion (latest 
census) 


19,130 
1&149 
39, 019 

110.732 
53,  sS) 

117,373 
18,792 


7,630.654 


19;  ? 
ol 


t<»x  value 
all  real  es- 
tate 


$6,  470, 984 
4, 186, 135 
26,  394.  519 
47.365,  127 
10,  an,  310 
53,518.825 
17. 020,430 


3,  722, 600, 832 


County  share  of 

national 

debt 


$6,301,039.40 
5,977,917.62 
1Z8.1Z078.22 
36.  47Z  906.  16 
17.  746,  994.  4*) 
38.  660,  3 IS.  74 
6, 189,  708.  90 


2, 513, 3S4, 814.  52 


Percentage 
of  real-es- 
tate yalue 


97 
143 
49 
77 
172 
72 
36 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Computed  by  multiplying  the  per  caj^ta  gross  national  debt  ($329.38)  by  popula- 
tion of  each  county, 

EXTENSIONJ  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Sp  ^ker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  two  subjects,  and  to 
include  therein  an  editorial!  rem  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  an  article  from  the  Wasl  ington  Post 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CLOSED  SHOP  APPLIED  TO  CONGRESSIONAL   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 

gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr,  Spei  iker,  for  more  than  2  years,  and 

until  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  sit-down  strikes  Ulegal. 

on  this  floor,  and  wherever  Opportunity  offered,  it  has  been 

my  privilege  to  condemn  the  sit-down  strikes.    During  the 

same  period  duty  and  conscience  forced  a  like  condemnation 

of  the  coercion,  intimidatio  a,  and  violence  through  which 

John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O  ,  aided  by  the  Communists,  have 

endeavored  to  estabbsh  the  power  of  Lewis  to  compel  every 

employer  to  hire  only  members  of  the  C.  I,  O.;  to  force  every 

worker  to  join  that  crganiiation  and  pay  tribute  to  it  or 

to  lose  his  job,  or  to  be  demejd  a  job  if  opportunity  offered. 

Either  because  of  campaign  contributions,  which,  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  amou  ited  to  more  than  $470,000  and 
from  similar  organizations  ;o  more  than  $1,700,000,  or  for 
political  or  other  reasons  the  administration,  through  the 
activities  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  has  backed 
Lewis  in  his  war  against  en  ployers  in  his  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  over  all  1  ibor. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  when  legislation  in  which 
he  was  Interested  was  pend  ng,  Lewis  invaded  the  Speaker's 
private  oflSce  and  from  it  conducted  his  lobbying  activities. 
Yesterday  the  administra  ion  made  two  payments  on  the 
political  debt  which  it  owed  ^ewis  for  his  campaign  contribu- 
tions. In  the  Senate  it  gav  i  the  La  Follette  so-called  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  whose  eports  show  a  vicious  persecution 
of  employers,  are  of  invalua  )le  aid  to  Lewis  in  his  organizing 
campaign  against  employeri  and  workers,  another  $50.000 — 
it  has  already  had  more  t  lan  $100,000 — to  smear  farmers 
organizing  in  California. 

In  the  House  Lewis  and  t  le  C.  I.  O.  decreed  that  I  should 
be  barred  from  membershii  on  the  committee  charged  with 
investigating  the  activities  3f  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  although  Re- 
publicans are  entitled  to  tw(  members  on  that  committee.  It 
has  been  my  duty  and  priv  lege  on  many  occasions  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hoxii  e  facts  showing  the  prejudice  and 
the  bias  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  the  need  for  amendment  of 
the  Wagner  law. 

Such  action  in  the  interes  t  of  the  C.  I.  O.  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Dealers,  is  recognitior  at  least  of  whatever  small  part 
I  may  have  played  in  voici  ig  on  the  floor  of  Congress  those 
self-evident  truths  which  lave  been  recognized  by  80  per- 
cent of  our  people  as  beinj  vitally  necessary  to  be  observed 
if  our  liberty  is  to  be  presei  ved. 

If  my  days  be  prolonged  to  the  next  session  of  Congres.=, 
attention  will  again  be  dire  :ted  to  the  necessity  of  amending 
the  N.  L.  R.  A.;  of  curbmg  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee;  of  de  lating  John  L.  Lewis;  of  exposing 
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the  true  force  behind  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  of  compelling  it  to  give 
an  accounting  of  the  millions  which  it  has  collected  from  the 
men  who  toil. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  consideration,  for 
the  good  will  which  so  many  have  shown,  and  to  wish  you  all. 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  until  we  meet  again  in 
January  of  1940. 

LHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr,  Hall,  Mr.  Bolles,  Mr,  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Miller  asked 
and  were  given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
by  inserting  therein  a  letter  and  an  article  regarding  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  known  as  H.  R.  6827. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WORKS  PROGRESS  AOMIMISTRATICN 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and 
include  therein  a  resolution  of  the  Village  Council  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gilbert,  Minn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of 
Congress  one  of  the  big  problems  has  been  the  relief  prob- 
lem. On  February  4,  Public  Resolution  No.  1  became  a  law. 
That  was  a  relief  measure.  It  was  a  measure  appropriating 
money  to  be  expended  for  the  beneflt  of  the  unemployed  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  W.  P.  A, 

Under  date  of  June  30,  1939,  the  relief  program  was 
adopted  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1940.  That  is  a  measure  by 
which  the  Congress  appropriates  money  for  additional  work 
and  relief  for  the  unemployed.  It  has  many  features.  It 
provides  for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  lays 
down  for  W.  P.  A.  new  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
adopted  under  the  direction  of  the  administration  leader- 
ship of  this  House.  I  believe  some  changes  ought  to  be 
made  In  this  law.  I  believe  that  greater  latitude  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Work  Projects  Administrator  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  administration  leaders  In  this  Congress  if 
some  of  the  necessary  changes  are  not  brought  about. 

It  is  a  significant  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  6  years  of 
experiment  we  have  more  unemployment  in  this  country 
than  ever  before,  and  during  all  this  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  administration  has 
been  appropriating  money  for  relief  and  for  unemployment 
purposes,  I  have  supported  these  imemployment  relief  meas- 
ures, and  have  supported  efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations.  I  think  adequate  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  work  projects  until  private  Industry  can  furnish 
additional  jobs.  Now,  what  is  the  history  of  the  present 
law  under  which  W.  P.  A.  operates?  Briefly,  It  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  present  administration  has  suflBcient  votes  to 
write  the  laws  It  wants. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
proved thi.s  work-relief  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1940.    This  new  law  is  known  as  Public  Resolution  No.  24. 

Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  the  Works  Progress  Administrator 
and  the  representative  of  President  Roosevelt,  appeared  be- 
.  fore  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  recommended 
certain  changes  In  the  W.  P.  A.  law.  One  of  those  changes 
had  to  do  with  the  number  of  hours  per  month  which  W.  P.  A. 
employees  are  required  to  work.  With  the  recommendation 
of  Colonel  Harrington.  Congressman  Woodrum  of  Virginia 
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and  administration  leaders  had  the  proviso  written  into  the 
new  legislation  so  that  W.  P.  A.  employees  work  130  hours 
per  month  without  additional  compensation.  In  other 
words,  the  prevailing  wage  scale  was  abandoned  and  a  new 
wage  scale  adopted. 

This  new  legislation  also  contained  the  requirement  that 
W.  P.  A.  employees  who  have  workod  18  continuous  months 
are  to  be  given  a  30-day  furlough  and  other  people  to  take 
their  places.  There  are  also  other  changes  in  this  legislation, 
all  of  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  administration. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  I  have  received  a  great 
amount  of  correspondence  protesting  against  these  features 
which  I  have  Just  described  and  suggesting  that  the  iwevail- 
ing  wage  standard  be  restored  and  also  that  the  30-day 
furlough  proviso  be  eliminated  from  the  law. 

Numerous  municipalities  and  organizations  have  expressed 
their  views  to  me.  I  set  forth  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  village  of  Gilbert,  from  my  district,  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  village  clerk,  Frank  J.  Indihar. 

The  resolution  reads: 

Whereas  the  hours  of  labor  under  W.  P.  A.  have  been  lengthened 
by  Congress,  resulting  In  a  smaller  compensation  per  hour  for 
W.  P.  A.  employees,  which  force  W.  P.  A.  labor  compensation  per 
hour  to  a  smaller  rate  than  private  Industry  pa3r8;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  provided  that  all  relief  workers,  exoepttng 
veterans,  who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  more  than  18 
months,  shall  be  removed  from  employment  for  at  least  30  days 
and  until  recertified  for  restoration  to  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  above  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  are  deemed 
Inexpedient  and  unfair,  and  wUl  result  to  much  suffering  In  many 
cases:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  village  council  of  the  village  of  Gilbert,  Minn^ 
That  a  protest  be  sent  to  the  Minnesota  Senators,  Congressman 
PiTTENGEa,  and  Governor  Stassen,  requesting  them  to  exert  their 
Influence  to  repeal  such  legislation. 

Mncz  KoHLza, 
President  of  the  Village  of  Gilbert. 

Attest: 

Pkank  J.  IirOIHAK, 
Clerk  of  the  Village  of  Gill>ert. 
Upon  motion  made  by  Clerk  Indihar.  supported  by  Trustee 
Schwelger,  the  foregoing  village  resolution  was  passed  and  declared 
adopted  this  12th  day  of  July  1839,  upon  the  following  vote:  Ayes. 
President  Kohler,  Trustees  Schweiger.  Kraker,  and  Potocnik,  and 
Clerk  Indihar:  nays.  none. 

I  could  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  many  other  resolutions  of  similar  character  from  other 
sections  of  the  district.  All  of  them  indicate  that  a  change 
In  the  law  is  desired  and  that  there  should  be  more  authority 
given  to  the  Administrator  In  handling  relief-work  programs 
so  as  to  avoid  hardships.  I  believe  in  the  prevailing  wage 
standard,  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  before  Congress  adjourns 
we  should  give  attention  to  the  section  of  the  act  which  abol- 
ishes the  prevailing  wage  standard.  That  prevailing  wage 
standard  should  be  restored. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  administration  did  not  fully 
realize  the  hardships  that  would  result  from  the  30-day  fur- 
loughs, and  I  believe  the  law  regarding  those  furloughs  should 
be  changed  so  that  the  W.  P.  A.  administrators  would  have 
authority  to  waive  that  requirement  in  connection  with  cases 
entitled  to  such  consideration.  I  do  not  beUeve  Congress 
should  adjourn  until  these  matters  are  taken  care  of.  and 
if  the  House  leaders  give  an  opportunity  it  is  my  purpose  to 
support  such  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  action  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  refusing  to 
sustain  rulings  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  is  creating  a  distasteful  and  unfortu- 
nate situation,  and  unless  this  is  remedied  I  can  foresee  a  gen- 
eral break-down  in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor-control  act 
and  many  changes  in  the  law  before  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  have  no  desire  to  impose  upon  the  time  of  the  House 
today  but  I  believe  the  situation,  for  which  I  feel  the  District 
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Commissioners  are  responsible,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  brief  period  I  have  requested. 

Refusal  by  the  Commissioners  to  uphold  rulings  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  Board  is  creating  a  feeling  of  contempt  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  for  any  regulations  the  Board  may  make  and 
as  a  result  little  care  is  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  ages  of 
purchasers,  and  sales  are  being  made  to  intoxicated  persons. 
Two  cases  in  which  the  District  Commissioners  refused  to 
sustain  the*  suspension  of  licenses  of  violators  of  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  have  been  called  to  my  attention 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  transcripts  of  the  hearings  in 
both  of  these  cases.  The  first  case  is  one  in  which  the  per- 
mit of  a  holder  of  a  class  C  license  was  revoked  for  selling 
alcoholic  beverages  to  an  intoxicated  15-year-old  girl.  The 
decision  in  this  case  was  changed  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  a  suspension  of  4  months,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  stated  that  the  A.  B.  C. 
Board  was  fully  justified  in  the  decision  it  had  rendered. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  class  A  license  holder  whose 
permit  was  suspended  for  60  days  for  selling  liquor  to  an 
intoxicated  minor.  This  decision  was  changed  to  a  5-day 
suspension,  despite  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners stated  that  the  action  of  the  Board  had  been  "fully 
justified." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  members  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  three  members  of  that  Board  are  conscientious 
and  are  cooperating  with  each  other  in  an  effort  to  do  a  good 
job,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Liquor  Control  Act 
Is  concerned.  It  is  my  belief  that  this^  Board  should  have 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  District  Commissioners, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  their  efforts  to  do  a  good  job  are  now 
being  hamstrung. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement  today  is  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  unless  the  efforts  and  decisions  of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  are  sustained,  steps  will  be  taken  by 
Congress  during  the  next  session  to  take  from  the  Commis- 
sioners the  power  to  review  the  Board's  decisions.  In  my 
opinion,  these  decisions  should  be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
I  might  add  that  efforts  must  be  made  to  abolish  the  use 
of  glaring  electric  signs,  cut-rate  advertising,  and  other 
methods  of  inducing  citizens  to  purchase  liquor.  Glaring 
electric  signs  to  advertise  liquor  in  front  of  stores  and  res- 
taurants and  the  advertising  of  cut-rate  prices  in  news- 
papers is  against  public  policy  and  should  be  stopped,  and 
unless  license  holders  themselves  correct  this  situation,  I 
predict  that  the  District  of  Columbia  will  see  Goveriunent- 
operated  stores  before  many  months.  The  licensees  of  ths 
District  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  Government- 
controlled  stores  materialize.  I  trust  when  the  Congress 
returns  next  January  we  will  see  the  present  situation 
remedied. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  or  a 
person  can  only  overcome  debt  by  Increasing  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nation  by  bringing  about  an 
Increase  in  values  of  property  or  commodities. 

The  main  and  underlying  purpose  of  the  lending  and 
housing  bills,  which  the  House  recently  turned  down,  was  to 
increase  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  in  the  country  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  so  people 
would  go  back  to  work  and  recovery  be  stimulated;  but  this 
Congress  turned  down  both  of  those  measures  and,  in  addi- 
tion, provided  for  the  lasting  off  of  1,000,000  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers. This,  I  fear,  may  lead  to  another  recession,  and  cer- 
tainly It  Is  going  to  cause  severe  hardship  on  many,  many 
people.  But  this  Congress  also  defeated  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  President  of  his  power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of 


currency,  if  he  deemed  it  nee  ssary.  These  powers  were 
given  the  President  to  be  used  in  just  such  an  emergency 
as  the  recent  action  of  Congresj;  may  lead  to.  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  utilize  this  ppwer  in  order  to  issue  ttus 
debt-free  money,  to  put  it  in  c 
ployment  and  recovery.  I  hop< 
toward  an  honest,  constitutiona 


Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Speake)-,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
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rculation,  to  stimulate  em- 
this  may  be  the  first  step 
monetary  s3^tem. 


ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is 

Those 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  ^nking  and  Currency  Com 
mittee. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    I  want  to 
not  slightly  in  error  in  using  tl^e  word  "defeated"? 
measures  were  postponed 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
should  have  said  that  the  House  had  refused  consideration 
for  the  time  being  of  these  mer  torious  measures,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  had  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  had  5 
more  minutes  to  address  the  E  ouse  when  we  were  consid 
ering  the  rule  for  the  housing  bill  it  would  not  only  have 
been  considered,  but  the  bill  woi  Id  have  been  passed  on  that 
occasion.     [  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gkvel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  address  the  House  f o :  1  minute,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  may  follow  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  f n  m  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.  ection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 


extension  oi 


Speal  er 


tie 
Commit  ;ee 


Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  National  Resources 
the  rehabilitation  problem   in 
Michigan,  and  to  include  in  my 
resolution  from  Eveleth,  Minn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  ob, 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  Speaker 
include  in  the  Appendix  a  lettjer 
and  a  report  of  the  Wisconsiii 
work  in  Wisconsin  as  submittjed 
Browne,  who,  for  18  years,  was 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
page  limitation,  and  I  ask 
included  notwithstanding  that 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Record  in  connection  with 

repoit  having  to  do  with 

Minnesota,  -Wisconsin,  and 

Extension  a  communication  or 


WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISPRATION   EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute  and  tp  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take  a  very  short 
time  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  we  made  when  we 


passed  the  relief  bill,  especialls 
to  plague  every  one  of  us  when 


provision  that  compels  a  30-day  compulsory  lay-off,  regard- 


less of  the  need  of  the  people. 


that  out.    I  opposed  that  prov  sion,  and  I  also  opposed  the 


emasculation  of  the  prevailing 


that  we  can  restore  both  of  these,  but  the  former  provision 


could  be  restored  very  easily  by 
We  are  about  to  adjourn  th( 


REMARKS 


ection  to  the  request  of  the 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

from  Hon.  E.  E.  Browne 

W.  P.  A.  on  conservation 

by  the  Honorable  E.  E. 

Member  of  this  body. 

this  is  a  little  over  the  2*/i- 

unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 

fact. 

oblection  to  the  request  of  the 


I 


one  that  I  am  sure  is  going 
we  get  home.    I  refer  to  the 


:  am  just  commencing  to  find 


wage-rate  provision.    I  hope 


a  simple  joint  resolution, 
first  session  of  the  Seventy- 


sixth  Congress.  In  looking  ba:k  over  the  past  7  months  of 
the  session  I  do  not  feel  very  p  roud  of  our  accomplishments. 
We  have  authorized  expenditures  of  more  money  than  any 
previous  Congress,  but  that  increase  is  not  for  those  un- 
fortunates unable  to  find  a  pri'  rate  job. 
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There  is  altogether  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that 
var  is  imminent  and  that  we  must  be  prepared.  I  agree  that 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  in  a  turmoil  and  that  actual  war 
has  been  and  is  now  in  progress  across  the  sea,  but  I  cannot 
see  why  we  must  get  hysterical  about  that  in  this  country 
if  we  remain  neutral  and  treat  them  all  alike  and  show  no 
special  favors  to  any  of  them.  I  really  cannot  see  how  any 
nation,  or  combination  of  them,  can  possibly  even  think  of 
attacking  us  in  the  near  future.  They  have  their  hands  full 
at  home  and  are  bankrupting  themselves  to  prepare  to  either 
attack  or  be  attacked  by  one  of  their  neighbors. 

I  honestly  feel  that  we  should  devote  much  more  of  our 
time  to  solving  our  own  internal  problem,  because  I  feel 
that  to  be  decidedly  much  more  important.  We  have  passed 
several  bills  aimed  at  suppressing  subversive  influence  and 
aimed  at  preventing  the  spread  of  communism  and  other 
isms.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  country  has  ever  success- 
fully legislated  loyalty  into  their  people.  I  know  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convert  very  many  Americans  to  com- 
munism if  there  were  plenty  of  jobs  available  which  would 
provide  an  American  standard  of  living.  But  under  present 
conditions  it  is  very  easy  to  gain  such  converts  to  un-Ameri- 
can organizations  when  thousands  are  being  dispossessed  of 
their  homes  and  when  they  see  their  families  in  need  and 
want  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  better  policy  for  Congress  to 
turn  its  attention  away  from  the  war-crazy  nations  and 
divert  part  of  the  huge  sums  of  extra  war  preparation  appro- 
priations that  we  made  this  year  toward  saving  cherished 
homes  and  assisting  in  providing  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  millions  of  destitute  American  citizens.  Most  of  these 
foreign  isms  will  become  insignificant  and  starve  for  lack 
of  support  when  we  can  assure  gainful  jobs  to  the  millions 
now  on  W.  P.  A.,  and  security  for  the  farmer  and  homeowner. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  made  a  terrible  mistake  by  writing 
into  law  the  compulsory  30-day  lay-off  after  being  on  W.  P.  A. 
for  18  months  or  more.  There  are  thousands  in  my  district 
who  absolutely  have  had  no  possible  chance  of  finding  private 
employment  during  the  last  several  years.  A  great  many 
of  those  who  must  be  laid  off  now  are  heads  of  families  with 
several  children.  The  pay  in  my  rural  district  is  around 
$40  per  month. 

Does  any  one  of  us  believe  that  a  man  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port could  have  laid  up  money  so  that  he  could  take  at  lesist 
a  60-day  payless  vacation?  I  say  at  least  60  days  because 
if  and  when  they  are  again  certified  as  being  in  need  after 
the  30 -day  period  they  will  have  to  wait  until  there  is  an 
opening,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  even  longer  than  60 
days.  Why,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  did  not  retain  the 
amendment  that  the  House  adopted  which  would  have 
exempt  the  heads  of  families  and  those  over  45  years  of  age 
is  hard  to  understand.  That  should  absolutely  be  corrected 
by  a  simple  resolution  before  we  adjourn.  The  Adminis- 
trator has  no  alternative;  he  must  enforce  it;  but  we  can 
remedy  that  unfair  provision  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  ma- 
jority want  to  do  it.  I  was  opposed  to  this,  as  well  as  the 
prevailing-wage  elimination,  and  voted  to  change  them  both. 
I  voted  for  a  much  larger  appropriation,  which  I  feel  certain 
will  have  to  be  made  in  January.  But,  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity, let  us  at  least  allow  the  heads  of  families  to  continue  on 
W.  P.  A.  and  let  us  reinstate  the  prevailing-wage  provision 
before  we  adjourn. 

I  wish  to  read  only  one  letter,  which  is  similar  to  dozens 
I  have  thus  far  received,  which  shows  how  unfair  we  have 
been.  I  have  a  nimiber  of  letters  from  widows  who  support 
from  two  to  six  children  by  being  employed  on  sewing  proj- 
ects and  earning  less  than  $40  per  month.  They  have  re- 
ceived their  403 's  because  they  were  on  there  18  months. 
They  will  have  to  depend  on  local  charity,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  put  them  on  later,  because  the  places  will  be 
filled,  perhaps  with  single  persons.  The  following  Is  a  sam- 
ple of  what  we  are  doing  to  some  of  these  imfortunate 
people: 

Deab  Mr.  Gehsmakn:  I  wu  given  a  403  on  the  W.  P.  A.  on  the 
account  of  belnj;  on  the  Job  18  months.  Now  It  Is  going  to  be 
Impossible  tor  me  to  Uve  and  try  and  send  my  iovoc  children  to 


school  without  a  Job.  I  am  a  railroad  laborer  but  dldnt  work 
any  since  July  31.  1937.  There  are  six  children  In  my  family,  besides 
myself  and  wife,  and  there  Isnt  any  work  In  this  community  to  be 
had  at  aU.  I  understand  there  was  a  clause  to  the  biU  that  any- 
body with  a  large  family  would  be  put  on  again  If  it  would  cause 
any  hardship.  We  viU  have  to  go  on  direct  relief,  as  I  have  no 
way  to  make  a  living.  With  wlnt«T  soon  on  us.  It  will  be  awful 
In  these  northern  counties  unless  something  Is  done  about  it. 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  that  provision  was  put  in 
the  bill  by  amendment  at  the  time  it  passed  the  House,  and 
that  it  was  taken  out  in  conference,  even  though  the  Senate, 
bill  contained  a  similar  provision.    That  has  always  been- 
hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Yes;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
who  really  wsis  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  per- 
sons over  45  years  of  age  are  compelled  to  take  this  enforced 
vacation,  and  that  these  people  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment in  private  industry. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Cabfornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  100  per- 
cent with  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  have  many  letters 
in  my  files  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  that  he  quoted,  and 
I  believe  this  body  will  be  called  back  in  special  session  to 
right  this  injustice  on  these  people,  and  I  hope  that  does 
happen. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  j 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  Colonel 
Harrington  recommended  this  change  to  the  conferees? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.    Yes;  that  was  stated  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  So  that  the  responsibility 
lies  with  the  administration? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Yes.  I  had  already  stated  that  the  blU 
had  the  provision  in  it  as  it  passed  the  House  and  that  it  was 
taken  out  in  conference,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  rec- 
tify that  terrible  mistake  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  a  letter  that  has  just  been  read  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GehrmaknI,  and  I  say  to  you  that  there 
are  2,000,000  such  letters  in  the  making  at  the  present 
time.  This  House  did  not  do  itself  proud  when  it  passed  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation.  With  the  small  appropriation  asked 
for,  the  President  expected  that  a  very  much  larger  appro- 
priation would  be  made  for  lending  and  spending  that  would 
encourage  business  to  provide  direct  employment  for  half  a 
million  men.  at  full  pay  and  many  more  indirectly  also  at 
full  pay.  If  that  had  been  done,  the  present  bill  would  have 
been  largely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  But  when  we 
turned  down  every  other  provision  for  work  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  mind  when  he  permitted  the  small  appropriation 
to  be  put  forward  for  the  W.  P.  A.,  It  absolutely  threw  back 
into  our  laps  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  attempts  were  made 
to  eliminate  the  provision ;  that  is,  the  enforced  vacation  pro- 
vision from  the  bill,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  many  of 
the  Republicans  joined  with  the  group  that  attempted  to 
remove  that? 
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Mr.  KELLER.    I  think  about  12  on  that  side. 

Mr   RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Yes;  if  the  gentleman  will  get  me  another 

minute.  i.  XI-  4. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  have  an  extra  minute 

when  his  time  expires.' 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.    All  right;  shoot  away  with  your  question. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  you  had  changed  the  Wagner  Act  and 
had  brought  in  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  changes  that 
ought  to  have  been  brought  here  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  you  would  be  putting  people  back  to  work  in 
-private  industry,  and  you  would  not  have  to  put  them  back 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  or  on  the  Government  pay  roll.  That  is 
where  the  Democrats  fell  down. 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  suggest  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  smgle 
employer  of  labor  who  has  come  forward  and  said  that  he 
would  put  anybody  to  work  for  the  reason  given  by  the  gen- 
v'tleman  from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Rich];  that  is.  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  large  number  of 
people  unemployed  in  the  United  States  today.    In  fact,  the 
whole  campaign  of  propaganda  against  the  labor  relations 
law  and  Board  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  jobs, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  taking  away  from  the  men  who  labor  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.     And  if  my  Republi- 
can friends  or  reactionary  Democratic  colleagues  think  the 
laboring  men  of  America  are  not  aware  of  that,  they  are 
heading  for  the  surprise  of  their  young  lives.    Because  there 
can  only  be  one  result  of  the  combined  attack  upon  the 
National    Labor   Relations   Act   and    the   wage    and   hour 
law.  and   that  is   to  completely  consolidate  the  men  and 
women  who  do  the  work  in  America  against  the  men  who 
Jaave  sought  to  nullify  those  laws.    And  take  notice  that  in 
tfi&t  consolidation  of  human  interests  previous  party  lines 
will  be  swept  away  and  the  workers  will  kick  out  of  political 
life  the  men  or  women  officials  who  have  aided  or  abetted 
this  conspiracy  against  these  vital  laws — vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic, poUtical,  and  spiritual  rights  of  all  the  producers  of 

wealth. 

We  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  come  back  here  and  put 
about  a  million  more  men  to  work,  and  do  not  forget  it.  You 
people  who  think  you  have  been  saving  something  will  find 
you  have  been  wasting  something;  that  you  have  been 
wronging  people  of  this  country  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  help  themselves.    But  they  will  find  a  way. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man believes  that  the  Important  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  employment  of  labor  Is  whether  they  have  orders  for 
their  goods  or  not? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Exactly.  Unless  you  have  ability  to  buy 
you  cannot  put  men  to  work.  The  question  of  employment 
Is  the  one  great  question  before  America  today.  Solve  that 
and  we  solve  all.  Fail  to  solve  that  and  we  have  solved 
nothing. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

WORK   PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

^  Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  surprised  that  gen- 
tlemen rise  on  the  floor  at  this  time  to  read  an  appeal  of  the 
character  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  J  Mr. 
GehrmannJ.  I  have  received  many  similar  letters.  Most 
of  the  Members  must  have  received  these  frantic  appeals 


from  people  who  are  receiving  nc  tices  of  dismissal  from  the 

W.  P.  A.    To  all  who  have  receivf?d  such  notices  it  amounts 

to  a  tragedy,  regardless  of  age, 

all  of  the  eligibility  requirement! 

them  to  be  certified  and  placed 

proved  their  need.    There  are  ma  ly  heads  of  families,  ycung 

men  and  young  widows,  who  so'ely  need  this  employment 

on  W.  P.  A.,  but  I  think  the  saddest  blow  will  fall  on  those 

persons  over  45  years  of  age, 

notices  and  who  do  not  know 


employment.     It  must  be  a  kn<  wn  fact  to  every  Member 


that  men   and  women  over  45 
employment  in  private  industry 
When  the  bill  passed  the  Hous 


which  would  eliminate  these  men  and  women  of  45  years, 
heads  of  families,  from  this  cruel  harsh,  and  inexorable  rule 
of  dismissal. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  ; 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute 
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>ecause  they  have  satisfied 
that  made  it  possible  for 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  and  thus 


\(  ho  are  receiving  dismissal 
where  to  turn  for  private 


years   of   age  cannot  find 
oday. 
an  amendment  was  added 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  That  passed  th<  House  by  a  goodly  number, 
as  I  recall,  and  it  was  kept  in  by  t  le  Senate,  but  the  conferees 
took  out  that  provision  affecting  people  over  45  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  know  what  those  people  are  going  to  do.  Certainly 
we  know  their  difficulties.  We  must  appreciate  the  fact  that 
private  industry  has  established  t  he  rule  making  it  impossible 
for  persons  having  reached  the  a  :e  of  45  years  to  successfully 
obtain  employment.  Now,  I  am  old  by  the  Administrator  of 
W.  P.  A.  that  when  those  persons  have  been  off  the  rolls  for  a 
month  it  does  not  necessarily  me  an  that  they  can  go  back  at 
the  end  of  30  days.  They  must  b ;  certified  all  over  again,  and 
their  case  will  then  be  considere  1  as  a  new  case.  So  that  it 
may  be  many  months  before  th«  y  will  be  able  to  be  restored 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HEALEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentler  lan  recall  whether  there  was 
a  separate  record  vote  in  the  Hou  se  on  the  question  of  striking 
out  this  30-day  provision? 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Not  a  record  v(  te,  because  we  were  in  Com- 
mittee, but  the  amendment  was  c  ffered  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion and  we  had  a  viva  voce  vot ;  and  a  standing  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  not,  and  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  he  voted  to  strike 
out  that  30-day  provision? 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Oh,  I  will  say  that  I  voted  for  all  amend- 
ments that  would  remove  these  oppressive  restrictions  from 
the  bill,  including  an  enthusia>tic  affirmative  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  to  strike  out  the  30-day  suspension. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  I  suggest  that  th  e  gentleman  read  the  Record. 
Mr.  HEALEY.  I  state  to  my  colleague  that  I  have  read  it, 
and  respectfully  refer  him  to  it. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  S  leaker,  will  the  gentleman 
srield? 

Mr.  HEALEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  I  agree  100  percent  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said  so  far,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
State  almost  every  person  who  v  ill  be  dismissed  on  account  of 
this  unjust  and  harsh  provision  will  be  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  the  children  will  be  the  one!  to  suffer. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  presume  tliat  perhaps  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  this  situation  now,  aa  I  understand  the  Congress 
will  adjourn  this  afternoon ;  bu ;  I  know  we  can  all  expect  to 
be  sorely  troubled  by  the  predicament  of  these  persons,  and 
we  will  have  presented  on  our  f i  ont  doorsteps  when  we  arrive 
home  the  pitiful  cases  of  thous  inds  of  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived these  dismissal  notices. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


MAINTENANCE     AND     OPERATION 

UNITED 


Speak  ;r 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr 
for  the  present  consideration 
to  provide  funds  for  the  main 


<  IF     ADMINISTRATIVE 
STATJES  COURTS 


OFFICE    or 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
House  Joint  Resolution  381, 
enance  and  operation  of  the 
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administrative  office   of  the  United  States  courts  for  the 

fiscal  year  1940. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  appropriations  "Miscellaneous  ealarles. 
United  States  courts,  1940."  and  "Miscellaneous  expenses.  United 
States  courts,  1940,"  are  hereby  maUe  available  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined 
necessary  by  said  Court,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $150,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  As  I  understand,  this  appropriates  no 
new  money;  it  just  transfers  money  from  one  fund  to  an- 
other in  order  that  the  new  law  may  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  all  it  does.  No  additional  money 
is  involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
certain  excerpts  from  three  issues  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  question  of 
Territorial  jurisdiction  of  marginal  areas  and  to  include 
therein  certain  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

30-DAy  DISBdSSALS  FROM  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Record  straight  on  the  question  of 
the  30-day  dismissals.  Two  amendments  were  offered  to 
strike  out  this  provision — one  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  McKeough]  and  the  other  by  myself.  Both  these 
amendments  were  voted  down  by  the  reactionary  coalition 
that  has  ruled  this  House  since  its  very  inception.  I  dis- 
tinctly recall  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Healey]  supported  both  amendments. 

Before  Congress  closes.  I  cannot  help  but  mention  that 
on  that  black  Friday,  when  Congress  wrote  these  vicious 
provisions  against  the  unemployed  of  our  country,  it  wrote 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah  and  Mr.  Crawford  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

THE  SPENDING-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  nature  of  posthu- 
mous remarks  upon  the  late  spend-lend  bill  I  want  to  take 
this  oportunlty  to  read  a  brief  poem  submitted  by  a  con- 
stituent of  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Meadows,  of  Glendale,  Calif.: 

The  liberty  I  take— I  hope  will  not  offend. 

I  seek  your  aid  in  squelching  that  bill  of  "Spend  and  lend! 

I'm  Just  a  poor  old  taxpayer  who  feels  she  cannot  meet 

Another  added  burden — so  please  help  tis  to  defeat 

The  wild  and  crazy  spending  that  has  gone  on  so  long. 

For  everyone  I  talk  to  thinks  its  time  it  got  the  gong! 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  I'm  not  as  light-hearted  u  I  soxmd. 

Let's  pvish  that  "spending  orgy"  from  the  dog  house  to  the  pound. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  EL6TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RECESSES  MADE  IN  ORDER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  during  the  remainder  of  this  session 
of  Congress  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  this 
Congress  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  declare  recesses  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
for  the  information  of  the  House  will  the  majority  leader 
state  when  he  expects  the  conference  report  on  the  deficiency 
bUl? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WooDRUMl  some  30  minutes  ago,  and  he  said  he  thought 
the  conferees  would  finish  their  work  within  30  minutes. 
He  stated  that  in  all  probability  It  would  take  the  clerks 
perhaps  20  minutes  to  prepare  the  conference  report.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  they  have  completed  their  work,  so  it 
ought  not  to  be  many  minutes  before  the  report  is  brought 
In.  I  was  asking  this  permission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservingr 
the  right  to  object  for  the  information  of  the  Members,  I 
presume  bells  will  be  rung  following  any  recess. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  Speaker,  I  think,  always  does  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ten  minutes'  notice  will  be  given  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  under  the  usual  practice. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  LAY-OFFS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  moments  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]  stated  that  there  were 
2,000.000  letters  in  the  mails  today  protesting  against  the 
30-day  lay-off  on  W.  P.  A.  If  this  be  true,  this  is  not  a  wave 
of  public  resentment  but  a  wave  of  propaganda  that  has  ita 
beginning  in  the  Department  of  Labor  here  in  the  Capital. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper,  one  of  the  great  dailies  of  the 
country,  which  asks  a  question  to  the  effect,  Should  a  young 
woman  who  is  a  high-school  graduate  take  a  job  at  household 
work?  Of  all  the  answers  that  appear  in  the  paper  only  one 
sasrs  yes.  Now,  to  me  this  Is  tragic.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  country  is  getting  into  the  state  of  mind  where  the  peo- 
ple think  that  as  soon  as  somebody  gets  a  Uttle  education  he 
or  she  should  not  work. 

I  believe  it  is  the  job  of  the  leaders  of  this  country  to  dignify 
labor  and  to  make  people  more  work- minded.  It  is  their 
duty  to  teach  people  as  a  whole  that  labor  Is  honorable  and 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  labor  it  may  be.  it  is  the  common 
responsibihty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  work  whatever 
their  hands  find  to  do.  I  believe  when  we  have  accomplished 
that,  and  when  we  have  adopted  a  few  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  amended  the  Wage  smd  Hour  Act,  with  the 
right  kind  of  a  chairman  at  the  head  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  cooperate,  and  further  with  the  stopping  of  govern- 
mental interference  with  people  who  are  creating  jobs,  we 
will  get  to  the  place  in  this  country  where  we  can  go  to  town, 
so  to  speak.  We  will  be  getting  back  to  the  days  when  men 
want  to  work  and  we  will  be  getting  back  to  the  days  when 
we  permit  them  to  work.  The  present  law  has  thrown  many 
people  out  of  employment. 
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In  my  district  the  wage  and  hour  law  has  thrown  about 
5,000  people  out  of  employment,  principally  cigar  makers. 
'->'Mr.  KELLER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.. KELLER.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  correct  his 
statement.  I  did  not  say  there  were  2,000.000  letters  coming 
in  the  mail  at  all.  I  said  there  was  the  possibility  of 
2.000.000  in  the  making  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  still  smells  to  me  of  propaganda— having 
Its  inception  in  the  Labor  Committee  heire  in  the  Capitol. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

ECONOMIC  CONDrnONS 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  GeyerI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  gentlemen  on  the  Republican  side  trying  to 
justify  their  actions  in  condemning  a  star\'ation  policy  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  they  go  home  they 
wiU  find  that  these  letters,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]  spoke,  will  not  come  because  of  propa- 
ganda issuing  out  of  any  department.  They  will  come  because 
people  are  actually  starving  to  death. 

The  first  thing  we  do  to  the  people  is  to  pauperize  them. 
We  make  them  sell  their  jewelry ;  we  make  them  give  up  their 
life  insurance  before  they  can  get  on  to  the  W.  P.  A.    Then, 
after  keeping  them  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  we  tell 
them  that  they  will  have  to  stand  aside.    We  will  have  paid 
them  a  very,  very  small  sum  In  the  meantime.    However, 
I  must  say,  out  of  justice,  that  there  were  a  few  men — ^three 
or  four — on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  who  joined 
with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  other  than  the 
Tories,  and  went  along  as  they  should,  when  we  tried  to 
keep  that  vicious  section  out  of  the  bill.    But  here  again,  as 
usual,  we  had  the  joining  of  the  hands  across  the  aisle  to 
defeat  something  for  the  good  of  the  people — this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  revenge  or  for  political  purposes. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  t^e  suggestion  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  the  veterans.  I 
am  compiling  a  condensed  analysis  of  all  laws  enacted  by  this 
Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  insert 
in  the  last  Congressional  Record  of  this  session  this  compila- 
tion. I  also  ask  to  include  in  the  Record  this  compilation  not- 
withstanding the  fact  it  may  exceed  the  allotted  two  and  a 
half  pages  permitted.    This  may  run  to  three  and  a  half  pages. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  the  subject  of  stream- 
pollution  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  ElstonI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  cer- 
tain editorial  comment  from  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
tax  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

economic  conditions 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwo^hak]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaket,  we  have  been  hearing  a 
lot  of  demagogy  emanating  from 
the  welfare  of  American  citizens. 

and  for  the  past  7  years  Congre^  has  been  submitting  to 
the  demands  of  pressure  groups. 

The  gentleman  from  Califonta 
were  pauperizing  American  citizens, 
the  New  Deal  has  been  doing  cona  antly  for  the  past  7  years. 
We  have  been  attempting  to  legij  late  security,  contentment 
and  prosperity  for  the  American 
come  when  we  must  take  into  con  sideration  the  security  and 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  consc  entious  American  citizens 
who  are  attempting  to  solve  thefr  own  problems. 


the  major  problem  confronting  tfie  Congress  of  the  United 

Applause.] 


August  5 


the  majority  party  about 
During  the  present  session 


[Mr.   GeyerI    said   we 
That  is  exactly  what 


This  \s 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a 

from  the  gentleman  from 

are  pauperizing  America. 

that  confronts  us  in  this, 


States  and  the  country  today. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  mihutes 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obje  tion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [fir.  Casey]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts, 
remarkable  statement  we  heard 
Idaho  awhile  ago.     He  says  we 
Now.  let  us  analsrze  the  situation 
the  closing  day  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
for  relief  and  for  extra  curriculum  activities,  such  as  the 
P.  W.  A.,  about  $300,000,000  a  mtonth.  This  means  the  dif- 
ference between  fair  times  and  miserable  depression  times. 
In  the  closing  day  of  this  sessioi  we  witness  the  fact  that 
the  amount  in  W.  P.  A.  bill  whii  h  was  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  comparatively  smal  sum,  because  it  contem- 
plated that  other  things  such  is  the  housing  bill  which 
would  cushion  a  decrease  from  the  $300,000,000  a  month 
would  be  passed  by  the  Congresi.  But  these  acts  were  not 
passed  by  the  Congress.  I 

The  housing  bill  and  the  spenti-lend  bill,  which  was  self- 
liquidating,  were  not  passed  becav  se  99  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  voted  against  them,  Oh,  I  know  there  was  a 
small  block  of  Democrats  who  v(ited  against  them,  but  they 
amounted  to  less  than  20  percei  t  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
So  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Republican  Party  for 
failure  to  pass  the  housing  bill  and  for  failure  to  pass  the 
spend-lend  bill,  which  would  hav ;  acted  as  a  cushion  to  take 
care  of  the  decrease  in  the  $300,  )00,000  per  month  expendi- 
ture. What  the  Republicans  are  doing  is  betting  that  private 
industry  will  take  up  the  slack.  I  do  not  believe  so.  and  I 
think  we  are  bound  for  a  depre: 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  am 
Party,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Party  voted  against  the  consider 
against  the  consideration  of  thejspending-lending  bill,  theirs 
will  be  the  responsibility,  and  t|iey  cannot  escape  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


ion.  When  It  comes,  I  say 
the  rest  of  the  Republican 
percent  of  the  Republican 

tion  of  the  housing  bill  and 


SALE/  R 


datimtt  tannatts 

Mr.  SCHULTE  submitted  a 
ment  on  the  bill  (S.  1911)  for 
Saleah  (Dave  Thomas) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim6|is 
consideration  of  the  conference 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 


(DAVE  THOMAS) 

(inference  report  and  state- 
tie  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus 

consent  for  the  present 

report. 

to  the  request  of  the 


CONFERENCE 

The  committee  of  conference  on 
Hoiises  on  the  amendments  of 
for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus 


the 


REPORT 

he  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  1911) 
Saleah   (Dave  Thomas)    having 
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met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  folloTi's: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment. 

SaMUIL   DtCKSTEIIf, 
Wm.   T    SCHtJLlX. 

N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
RicHARo  B.  Russell. 
Francis  T.  Malonit, 
HiRAU  W.  Johnson, 
William  H.  Kinc, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  1911)  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus 
Saleah  (Dave  Thomas)  submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In 
the    accompanying   conference   report: 

The  Committee  on  Inomigratlon  and  Naturalization  reported 
the  bill  S.  1911  with  an  amendment.  The  conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  after  due  consideration,  agreed  that  the  amendment 
made  by  the  Hotise  should  be  receded  from.  Your  conferees, 
therefore,    recommend    the    agreement. 

SA.MX7EL    DiCKSTEIN, 

Wm.  T.  Schultk, 
N.  M.  Mason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MATO.   MILJENKO,   BOZO.   AND   AUCUSTIN   CXBILIC,   OR   ZIBILICH 

Mr.  SCHULTE  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  796)  for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo, 
and  Augustin  Clbilic.  or  Zibilich. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  796)  for 
the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko.  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Clbilic  or  Zibilich 
having  met,  after  f\ill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  1  and  2. 

Samuel  Dickstein, 
Wm.  T.  Schulte, 
N.  M.  Mason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
Francis  T.  Malonet. 
Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
William  H.  King, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  796)  for  the  reUef  ol  Mato.  Miljenko.  Bozo,  and 
AuRUstin  Ciblllc.  or  ZlbUlch,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompan3ing  conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely; 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  reported  the 
bill  (S.  796)  with  two  amendments.  The  conferees,  after  due 
consideration,  decided  that  the  amendments  of  the  House  shcvUd 
be  receded  from.  Your  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  such 
rescission. 

Samuel  Dickstein, 
Wm.  T.  Schulte. 
N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

FMTT.   FRIEORICH  DISCHLEIT 

Mr.  SCHULTE  submitted  a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  <S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischleit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 
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•niere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

OONnXEIfCC  rspokt 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (S.  1369)  for  the 
relief  of  Emil  Friedrich  Dischleit,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
re.«ipectlve  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  amendments  numbered  1  and  S. 

Samuel  Dicksteut, 
Wm.  T.  Schxjltb. 
N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Richard  B.  Rttsstll, 
Francis  T.  Malonet, 
Hiram  W.  JoHNaoM, 
William  H.  Kino. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (8.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Friedrich  Dischleit. 
submit  the  foUowing  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompan>ing  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  reported  the 
bill,  S.  1369,  with  two  amendments.  The  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  after  due  consideration,  agreed  that  the  amendments  from 
the  House  should  be  receded  from.  Your  conferees,  therefore, 
recommend  the  agreement. 

Samuel  Dickstein, 
Wm.  T.  Schulte. 
N.  M.  Mason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MRS.  PAaOS  PIJUAN 

Mr.  SCKULTE  submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  1654  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios 
Pijuan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana?  j 

Tl.ere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report.  I 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1654) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan.  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment. 

Samuel  Dicksteut, 
Wm  T.  Schulte. 
Noah  M.  Mason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Richard   B.   Russell, 
FftANCis  T.  Malonet, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
William  H.  King. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (S  1654)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacloe  Pijuan 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference    report : 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  reported 
the  bill  S.  1654  with  an  amendment.  The  conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  after  due  consideration,  agreed  that  the  amendment 
made  by  the  House  should  be  recede<l  from.  Yotir  conferees, 
therefore,  recommend  the  agreement. 

Samuel  DicxsTEOr, 
Wm.  T.  Schxtltb, 
Noah  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houm, 

•nie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.       ' 
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KONSTANTINOS   DIONYSIOTT   ANTIOHOS    (OR    GXJS   PAPPAS) 

Mr  SCHULTE  submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  1538)  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos 
Dionysiou  Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
'gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCI   REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1538) 
for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antiohos  (Gus  Pappas) 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment. 

SAMXnrL  DiCKSTEIN, 

William  T.  Schulte, 
N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Francis  T.  Maloney, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
William  H.  King, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  1538)  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas).  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  reported  the 
bill  S.  1538  with  two  amendments.  The  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  after  due  consideration,  agreed  that  the  amendment  from 
the  House  should  be  receded  from.  Your  conferees,  therefore, 
recommend  the  agreemeiit. 

Samuel  Dickstein, 
William  T.  Schulte, 
N.  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PXrVALLUP  INDI.\N  TRIBAL  SCHOOL,  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate 
complete  title  to  the  Puyallup  Indian  tribal  school  property  at 
complete  title  to  the  Puyallup  Indian  tribal-school  property  at 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  for  Indian  sanatorium  purposes. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill — 
H.  R.  2653 — which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  S.  2141  on 
August  1  by  unanimous  consent.  This  bill,  identical  with  the 
Senate  bill,  was  on  the  House  Consent  Calendar  this  week, 
but  we  did  not  quite  reach  it.  The  bill  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  was  agreed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides.  I  have  already  con- 
sulted the  ranking  Member  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  our  side. 
This  is  a  bill  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  long  wanted. 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  indicated  its  consent  to  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  MAPES.    The  minority  members  approve  the  bill? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Ls  this  the  bill  upon  which  the  clerk  of  the  committee  polled 
members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  It  may  possibly  be.  The  bill 
was  reported  on  July  28  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Hnxl.  The  bill  was  before  that  committee,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  during  the  last  session  of 


Congress,  and  was  then  favorably 
This  is  an  identical  bill. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington, 
of  a  site  upon  which  an  Indian 
city  of  Tacoma.  Wash.    The  site 
trap  buildings,  which  are  in 
time. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin. 
I  had  reference.  The  bill  the 
considered  is  a  good  bill  and  I  shajl 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


August  5 

reported  by  the  committee. 


What  does  this  bill  do? 

,  authorizes  the  acquisition 
he  spital  is  now  located  in  the 
(  ontains  a  great  many  fire- 
danger  of  being  burned  at  any 

"this  is  not  the  bill  to  which 
gentleman  is  asking  to  have 
not  object. 

thank  the  gentleman, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 


follDws: 
Seci  etary 


acn  s 
iai 


s 
hhiM 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  acquire 
Indians  of   Washington,   for   Indian 
Nos.  6  and  7,  containing  38.50 
Improvements  thereon,  of  the  Indi 
coma.  Wash.,  established  under  the 
633):    title  to   be  conveyed   to  the 
officials  as  the  Puyallup  Tribal 
lutlon  and  by  such  form  of 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  designate. 
Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be   ap|3rop: 
m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stat 
the  sum  of  $228,525,  which  sum 
retary   of   the   Interior    in   equal   s 
Puyallup  Indian  Tribe,  determined 
stitution  and  bylaws  of  the  tribe 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe:  Prorrded, 
vldual,  or  by  his  or  her  natural  or 
pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  herefcy 
ated  shall  be  recognized  as  complel  cly 
right  or  interest  such  member  of  th  '. 
property. 

Sec   3.    The    fulfillment    of    the 
siiall  not  bar  the  hospitalization  of 
bers  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  at  the  Iitaian 
section  1. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.  R.  26; 


EXTENSION  OF 

Mr.  Darden  asked  and  was  gi\en  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  I  ecord. 


Mr.  TABER.    Mr,  Speaker.  I 


of  the  Interior  be,  and 
from  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of 
sanatorium   purposes,   tracts 
including  all   tribal-owned 
addition  to  the  city  of  Ta- 
rt of  March  3.  1893   (27  Stat. 
LJnited   States  by   such  tribal 
Co\  ncil  shall  authorize  by  reso- 
rcllnqu  shment  or  deed  as  the  Secre- 


provlslons  of  section  1  hereof 

rlated,  out  of  any  money 

riot  otherwise  appropriated, 

be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 

l^res   to   the   members   of   the 

in  accordance  with  the  con- 

ipproved  May   13,   1936,  as  of 

under  such  rules  and  regula- 

That  acceptance  by  each  indl- 

egal  guardian  or  heirs,  of  the 

authorized  to  be  appropri- 

extinguishing  any  and  all 

tribe  might  have  had  in  said 

provisions   of    section    2    hereof 
or  medical  attention  to  mem- 
sanatorium  referred  to  in 


r(  ad 


a  third  time,  was  read 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

3)  was  laid  on  the  table. 

REMARKS 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recor  j  with  three  separate  exten- 
sions down  to  and  including  he  last  publication  of  the 
Record  and  to  insert  in  these  extensions  certain  tables  pre- 
pared by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 
Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and 


!ction  to  the  request  of  the 


RECEJ  3 

The  House  v  ill  stand  in  recess  subject  to 


25  minutes  p.  m..  the  House 


stood  in  recess  to  meet  at  the  cat  of  the  Chair 

AFTER   RJCESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  tqe 
by  the  Speaker  at  2  o'clock  and 


THIRD  DEFICIENCY  APPR(JPRIATION 

Mr.  W(X)DRUM  of  Virginia 
conference  report  and  statement 
making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  endir  g 
fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplen:  ental 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  193 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani  nous 
ment  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  repa  rt 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  was  called  to  order 
0  minutes  p.  m. 


BILL,  1939 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a 
upon  the  bill  H.  R.  7462, 
in  certain  appro- 
June  30, 1939.  and  for  prior 
appropriations  for  the 
,  and  June  30,  1940,  and  for 
consent  that  the  state- 


1939 
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CONTERENCE    REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7462)  making  appropriationa  to  supply  deflciencies  m  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  and  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1S39,  and  June  30.  1940,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  15,  34. 
26,  27.  56.  57,  58,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8.  16.  17.  18,  22,  23, 
28.  29,  SO,  31,  32,  33.  37.  41.  42.  43,  45,  46,  48.  49,  50,  51.  52.  53, 
64,  S5,  60,  61.  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69.  70,  and  71.  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  9:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed   Insert  "$4,000,000";    and   the   Senate   agree  tO   the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  '•»450.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  "$850,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert  "$1,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$40,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  14:  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  "$2,500,000"  named  in  said  amendment  Insert  "$1,750.(X)0": 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows.  In  Ueu  of  the  matter 
inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"sBcuRrrixs  and  exchange  commission 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  five  Commissioners  and  other  per- 
sonal services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  all  other  au- 
thorized expenditures  of  the  Securities  and  &change  Commission 
in  perfornUng  the  duties  imposed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law.  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  experts  when  necessary,  fiscal  year 
1940.  $100,000,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head 
in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940:  Prorided.  That 
no  part  of  such  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
office." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  stun 
proposed  insert  "$200,000"  :  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disa- 
greement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fellows:  Restore  the 
niatter  stricken  out  by  said  amendment  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"UNrTED     STATES     CONSTITUTION     SESQCICINTENNIAL     COMMISSION 

"To  complete  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  history 
Of  the  formation,  signing,  ratification,  and  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  including  such  historical  facts  and  data  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  pertinent  relative  to  the  commencement 
of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution; the  proceedings  and  ceremonies  In  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution;  the  adoption  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  Including  therein  also  a  final  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  during  the  Nation-wide 
observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
formation,  ratification,  and  establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
fiscal  year  1940,  $15,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be 
available  exclusively  for  personal  services." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  25:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"ACBICTTLTXmAL   MARKETING   SEKVICI 

"United  States  Warehouse  Act:  For  an  additional  amount  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
Tislons    of   the    United   States   Warehouse    Act,    fiscal    year    1940, 


$17,500.   of   which   not   to   exceed   $3,200   may  be    expended   for 

personal  services  In,  the  District  of  Colvunbla." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendrrent  Insert  the  following: 

"Defraying  deficits  In  treasuries  of  municipal  governments.  Vir- 
gin Islands:  For  an  additional  amount  for  defraying  the  deficits  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  municipal  governments  because  of  the  excess 
of  current  expenses  over  ctirrent  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
municipality  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John,  $15.0(X),  and  mu- 
nicipality of  Saint  Croix.  $20,000.  in  all,  $35,000,  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  treasuries   in  monthly   installments." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  (tame. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  "$18.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  "$272.0(X)":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  tm  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$7.S00";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  am.endment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
named  In  said  amendment  insert  "$1.0(X).000";  and  the  Senate  agree 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  anx^ndment  of  the  Senate  nvimbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
named  In  said  amendment  insert  "$5<X),000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  p.mendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  Insert  "$915,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  .igree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
Inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"For  exi>endlturc.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  chartering  and  commissioning  the  steamship  Bear  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey  of  the 
AntarcUc  regions  to  he  made  by  the  United  States  Antarctic  Serv- 
ice as  authorized  by  the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  approved  June  30.  1939. 
Public,  Numbered  160.  Seventy-sixth  Congress:  Prorided,  That  such 
expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  Depwirtment  cf  the  Interior  under  the  head  of 
"Expenses,  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions"  in  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1939,  approved  May 
2,  1939.  and  the  tJrgent  Deficiency  and  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  approved  June  30.  1939." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Edwahb  T.  Tatlok. 
c.  a.  woooittm, 
~^  Clakence  Cannow, 

Lotns  LxniLow, 
J.  BuEU.  Snydeb, 
Geo.  W.  Johnson. 
W.  P.  Lambestsom, 

Maiagers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Alva  B.   Aoams, 
Kenneth  McKeluui, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Jambs  F.  Btenes. 
RlCUAKO    B.    Rxtsbsli^ 
Feedekick  Hale. 
John  G.  Townsend,  Jr., 
Obbals  p.  Ntb. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.  R.  7462)  making  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1939,  and  for  prior  fi3cal  years,  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June 
30,  1940,  and  for  other  purpKJses,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each  of  buch 
amendments,  namely: 

On  amendments  Nos.  1  to  7,  both  inclusive,  relating  to  the  Senate : 
Appropriates,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  $177,360  for  additional 
clerks,  including  $960  for  additional  compensation  for  two  em- 
ployees; $2,604  for  the  pay  of  Senate  pages,  and  $30,000  additional 
for  contingent  expanses. 

On  amendment  No.  8:  ProTides  for  the  payment  of  extra  com- 
pensation to  certain  Oovemment  Printing  Office  messengers,  payable 
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rrom   the   appropriation   for   printing   and   binding   for   Congress, 
fiscal  year  1&40.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  »4.000.000  for  civilian  pilot 
training.  Instead  of  W.OOO.OOO.  as  proposed  by  the  Ho\ise.  and 
$5,675,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendments  Nos.  10  and  11,  relating  to  the  Federal  Hotislng 
Administration:  Provides  for  an  additional  amount  of  $1,300,000 
for  admlnlstrfetive  expenses,  payable  from  available  funds,  instead 
of  $1,500,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $1,000,000,  as  pro- 
postd  by  the  House.  ,      ^  ^,,     ^     ,^^. 

On  amendments  Nos.  12  and  13,  relating  to  the  Public  Health 
Service-  Appropriates  an  additional  amount  of  $1,500,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  health  work.  Instead  of  $3,000,000.  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  an  additional  amount  of  $40,000  for 
diioa.<;e  and  sanitation  Investigations,  instead  of  $81,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  both  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  social  security  law. 

On  amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,750,000  additional  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Social  Security  Board,  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  the  amended  social  security  law.  instead  of  $2,500,000,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^,..        , 

On  amendment  No.  15:  Strikes  out  the  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  on  account  of  public 
building  cons-truction  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  amendment  No.  16:  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $40,000 
from  administrative  funds  available  to  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration for  uses  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway  and  for  performing  engineering  service  in  Pan- 
American  countries,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $5,000  for  expenses  of  par- 
ticipation bv  the  United  States  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amcndmeat  No.  18:  Appropriates  $150,000  under  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
within  the  area  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendsve*ii  No.  19:  Appropriates  an  additional  $100,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Secvirltles  and  Exchange  Coramisiion.  fiscal 
jye&T  1940.  instead  of  $110,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
vides that  no  part  of  the  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  conduct 
of  a  foreign  office. 

On  amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $200,000  on  account  of  the 
United  States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  Instead  of  $250,000, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  8175,000,  as  propcsed  by  the  House. 
On  amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $15,000  for  compiling  and 
publishing  data  by  the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial 
Commissio:.,  Instead  of  $40,000.  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  the 
ellmlnallon  of  the  item,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  limits  ex- 
penditures* for  personal  services  to  $5,000. 

On  amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $600  for  the  payment  of  a 
claim,  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  pursuance  of  law,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendments  Nos.  23.  24,  and  25.  relating  toLthe  Deiwirtinent 
of  Agriculture:  Eliminates  the  provision  of  the  Senate  appropri- 
ating t6.5O0  for  Mormon  cricket  control  research  activities,  and 
provides  $17,500  for  expenses  Incident  to  effectuating  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  instead  of  $35,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

On  amendments  Nos.  26  to  34.  both  Inclusive,  relating  to  the  In- 
terior Department:  Restores  the  item  propo.'^ed  by  the  House  ap- 
propriating $100,000  of  tribal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
ColvlUe  Indians,  Washington:  restores  the  appropriation  of  $795,- 
000.  as  proposed  by  the  House,  for  the  purchase  of  nonnative-owned 
reindeer  in  Alaska,  including  $75,000  for  administrative  expenses: 
appropriates  $6,416  42,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  relief 
of  Western  or  Old  Settler  Chcrokees;  appropriates  $20,000  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  administration.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  appropriates  $8,000  for  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Ark.,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  appropriates  $55  000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  ex- 
panding the  area  of  the  Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Memorial 
Military  Park,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  appropriates  $40,000  for 
construction,  and  so  forth,  of  an  administration  building  in  the 
Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  appropriates  $35,000  for  defraying  anticipated  deficits  In  the 
treasuries  of  the  municipal  governments.  Virgin  Island,  fiscal  year 
1940,  Instead  of  $70,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendments  Nos.  35  to  44.  both  incliislve,  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Labor:  Appropriates  $1  205.000  for  salaries,  travel- 
ing and  contingent  expenses.  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  instead  of 
$2,010,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $1,005,000.  as  proposed 
by  the  House;  extends  until  June  30.  1940.  the  availability  of  the 
appropriation  "Transporting  Filipinos  to  the  Philippine  Islands," 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  appropriates  $1,512,500  for  addi- 
tional gramts  to  States  for  maternal  and  child-health  services,  for 
services  for  crippled  children,  and  for  child- welfare  services,  and 
for  necessary  administrative  expenses  In  the  Children's  Bureau 
Incident  thereto,  instead  of  $2,290,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
On  amendments  Nos,  45  to  49.  both  Inclusive,  relating  to  the 
Navy  Department:  Appropriates  an  additional  amount  of  $3,841.11 
to  pay  claims  for  damages  arising  from  collisions  with  naval  ves- 
sels, as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  makes  previous  appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  available  on  account  of  char- 
tering and  commissioning  the  steamship  Bear.  Instead  of  charging 
such  expenditures  to  naval  appropriations,  as  projxjsed  by  the 
Senate;   strikes  out  the  appropriation  and  contractual  authority, 
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proposed  by  the  House,  for  construdtlng 
posed  by  the  Senate;  and  appropriates 
the  Senate,   for   the  ptu-chase   from 
two  motorships  and  their  conversion 

On  amendments  Nos.  50  to  54. 
Department  of  State:  Appropriates 
claim    of   a   foreign    national;    appr 
conjunction   with   $1,000,000   of   fu 
will  enable  payment  to  be  made  to 
the   years    1934    to    1940,    Inclusive, 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
sions  of  the  treaty  ratified  by  the 
the   appropriation   proposed    by    the 
Agrarian  Claims  Commission,  United 
1940.   available  also  for  the   fiscal   - 
on  account  of  the  second  Inter- 
tiago.  Chile;    and  appropriates  $2. 
of   Treasury  representatives,   Guaten^ala 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

On  amendments  Nos.  55  to  58,  b^th 
Treasury    Department :   Appropriates 
the  stmi  of  $119,599,918.05   for  restoration 
ment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
proposals  of  the  Senate  authorizing 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
tlons  for  1940  for  the  Coast  Guard 

On  aniendment  No.  59:   Strikes 
making  not  exceeding  $60,000  of  an 
for  the  construction  and  installatloi 
at  the  Fort  Niagara  Military  Reserva 

On  amendments  Nos.  60  to  71    ' 
tlons  for  judgments  and  authorized 
dlticnal  siun  of  $432,770.52  for  such. 
Senate. 
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Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  J 

and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t|iat  the  further  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvan  a.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  under- 
stand just  what  is  in  the  report.  I  do  not  want  to  object,  but 
I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Virjinia  will  explain  all  of  the 
Senate  amendments  on  which  tl  ere  has  been  disagreement, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  the  cc  nference  report. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reierve  the  right  to  object,  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  with  reference  to  amend- 
ment numbered  8.  This  has  tc 
serted  in  the  House  bill  which  wmt  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
It  has  been  reinserted  in  the  conference  report.  It  was  taken 
out  because  it  was  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  How 
can  that  get  back  into  the  bill  thi  ough  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  |l  would  be  very  glad  to  ex- 
plain that  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentlen^an  from  Virginia  Is  recog 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia, 
plete  report  on  the  third  defidiency  appropriation  bill.    I 
shall  go  through  the  items  hurrfedly  and  take  as  little  time 
a.s  possible,  with  the  indulgence 
action  taken  on  the  amendments 
I  then  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yie 
not  mean  yielding  more  than  briefly  for  questions 

Many  of  the  amendments,  an  examination  of  the  report 
'  will  show,  involve  section  numbers — purely  clerical, 
go  hurriedly  through  such  of  the 


I  shall 
lothers  as  I  think  might  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  membc  rship  and  if  I  do  not  happen 
to  mention  the  one  that  any  particular  Member  may  be 
interested  in,  he  will  have  an  op  jortunity  to  ask  me  about  it. 
Amendment  No.  9  is  an  amen(  ment  increasing  the  amount 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author  ty  for  civilian  pilot  training. 
The  House  allowed  $3,000,000  for]  that  purpose  and  the  Senate 


Edw.\ro  T.  Tatloh, 
c.  a.  woodrum. 
Olahence  Cannon, 
Louis  Ludlow. 
J.  BuEix  Snyder. 
Geo.  W.  Johnson. 
W.  P.  Lambertson, 
Managets  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


interrupting  the  reading), 
explain  the  report  in  detail 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  com- 


Df  the  House,  to  explain  the 
as  they  were  considered,  and 
d  briefly,  and  I  hope  it  will 
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raised  it  to  $5,675,000.    The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  fixing 
the  amount  at  $4,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  10  and  amendment  No.  11  refer  to  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority.  The 
Senate  added  an  additional  $500,000  to  the  $1,000,000  the 
House  had  allowed.  The  conference  committee  agreed  upon 
an  additional  $300,000.  Those  ere  the  funds  available  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority.  They  are  not  fimds  out  of 
the  Treasury,  but  they  are  their  own  funds,  accruing  from 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  amending  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  Act. 

The  Senate  added  $3,000,000  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice because  of  changes  made  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  agreed  to.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  split  that  amount,  $1,540,000,  until  ex- 
perience demonstrates  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  required. 

The  same  is  true  of  two  million  and  a  half  dollars  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
We  cut  that  to  $1,750,000. 

Public  Building  Administration,  $1,000,000.  This  was 
added  in  the  Senate  for  public  buildings  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Of  course,  the  amendment  carried  no 
authority  to  erect  buildings.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  was  no  point  to  keep  the  money  in,  so  the  amendment 
was  not  included  in  the  bill. 

Public  Roads  Administration.  Inter-American  Highway, 
amendment  numbered  16,  provided  $40,000  for  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  survey  and  construction  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  The  Senate  reinserted  $150  000 
for  the  further  purchase  of  land  for  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  and  the  conferees  agreed  to  it. 

Amendment  numbered  19  reinserted  a  part  of  the  Budget 
estimate  of  $110,000  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission.   That  has  been  reduced  to  $100,000. 

Amendment  numbered  20  increased  the  amount  for  the 
Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  for  which  there  was  a 
Budget  estimate  of  $250,000.  The  House  had  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  estimate  to  $175,000,  and  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  $200,000. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  The  Senate  Inserted  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $6,500  for  experimental  and  research  work 
upon  Mormon  crickets.  We  have  already  appropriated  lib- 
erally for  insect-pest  control,  as  every  Member  will  realize, 
and  that  Item  was  eliminated. 

Amendment  No.  25,  Marketing  service,  under  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act,  we  split  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
in  half  and  allowed  $35,000. 

Several  amendments  respecting  expenditin-e  of  fimds  for 
Indians  out  of  tribal  funds  were  stricken  out  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  reinserted  some  of  the  items  and  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  the  reinsertion  of  them. 

The  famous  Alaska  reindeer  item,  which  was  stricken  out 
in  the  House  and  reinserted  by  the  Senate,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  two  or  three  amendments  of  particular 
interest  to  the  House,  of  course,  were  the  amendments  re- 
specting the  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  what  happened  in  the  House.  The 
committee  did  not  report  any  amount  for  such  purpose 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  regular  1940  appropriation 
act  quite  a  liberal  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  such 
purpose  had  been  granted,  which  the  committee  felt  should 
be  tried  out  before  additional  funds  were  appropriated. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  interest  in  the  House  and  we 
thought  we  compromised  with  the  advocates  of  this  by  sug- 
gesting an  amendment  of  $1,000,000.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  we  had  brought  the  item  back  to  the  House  perhaps  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  have  respected  a  compromise 
agreement,  but  in  the  Senate  conference  we  could  not  do 
better.  So  we  had  to  allow  an  additional  $200,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,000,000  the  House  had  approved  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


The  other  amendment,  perhaps  the  only  one  which  was 
of  particular  interest  to  the  House  generally,  was  that  re- 
specting the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
estimate. 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  House  and  yet  frank 
with  myself.  I  did  not  approve  the  reinsertion  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  estimate  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, though  I  signed  the  report  and.  of  course.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  report.  And  may  I  say  this:  I  have  voted,  I  be- 
lieve, for  as  many  farm  acts  and  farm  appropriations  as  any 
Member  of  the  House  away  back  in  the  da>'s  when  we  were 
voting  for  farm  appropriations.  The  more  we  have  appro- 
priated, the  more  debts  we  have  piled  upon  agriculture.  We 
come  back  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  supposed  to  know  about  it  demonstrate  to 
us  that  agriculture  is  in  worse  condition  than  It  has  ever 
been  before. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  sometime,  somewhere,  somehow, 
there  must  be  an  end  to  this  thing.  I  do  not  believe  the  end 
to  it  is  in  a  continuous  and  increasing  subsidy.  I  just  can- 
not feel  that  that  Is  the  end  to  it.  I  cannot  feel  that  the 
brain,  ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  legis- 
lative body  is  bankrupt  for  an  answer  to  the  agricultural 
problem.    I  Applause.] 

Now.  I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  is.  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.    It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  some  of  my  friends  who  pretend  to  know  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Will  the  gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Does  the  gentleman  differentiate 
between  loans  and  subsidies?  All  of  our  legislation  has  been 
to  loan  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    No.    It  is  aH  the  same.    It 

all  goes  out  and  nothing  comes  In.    [Laughter.  1    When  you 

take  it  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury — good-bye!     [Laughter] 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     As  one  who  has  always  voted  to  help 

the  farmers  of  our  Nation.  I  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States,  Mr.  Garner,  If  he  could  give  me  a  solution 

for  this  problem,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  if  you  took  four 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  both  sides  of 

the  aisle,  who  knew  most  about  farming,  and  put  them  with 

four  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  locked  them  up  in  a  room 

for  a  week,  they  would  never  come  out  with  a  solution  of 

the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  Is  as 
enlightening  information  as  we  will  get  on  agriculture. 
[Laughter.]  In  other  words,  I  do  not  particularly  disagree 
with  my  friend.  In  other  words,  I  might  say,  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  It.  Now,  if  that  Is  true,  then  should 
we  continue  spending  money  for  something  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about? 

I  realize  perfectly  well  that  eventually — and  I  think  our 
committee  realizes  It — ^there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but 
put  up  this  $119,000,000.  It  was  a  program  that  Congress 
had  authorized,  and  we  had  embarked  upon  It. 

Personally,  I  was  anxious  to  center  the  spotlight  on  this 
question  with  the  hope  it  would  stimulate  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  we  should  come  to  a  point  some  time 
where  we  would  try  to  do  something  for  the  farmer  excejit 
to  have  as  our  objective  each  session  of  Congress  as  piling  up 
additional  gifts  and  subsidies  because  that  is  not  helping  him. 
We  are  not  helping  the  farmer  when  we  increase  his  indebt- 
edness and  make  it  easier  for  him  to  borrow.  I  hope  that 
some  place,  somewhere,  there  will  be  a  solution  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  it.  One  billion  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars and  more  this  Congress  has  appropriated  this  year  for 
agriculture,  and  I  voted  for  most  of  it.  Some  of  it  I  did  not 
vote  for  because  It  was  above  Budget  estimates. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  highly  respect  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  and  I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  him.  I  wish 
to  ask  with  reference  to  this  particular  item,  insofar  as  the 
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conference  went,  was  there  a  presentation  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  spokesmen  to  the  effect  that  if 
this  $119,000,000  were  reinstated  in  the  way  of  rebuilding 
the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — did  they 
seem  to  think  that  with  this  additional  resource  in  their 
hands  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  price  situation 
on  cottonseed  oil,  lard,  and  some  of  the  other  surplus  com- 
modities for  some  time  to  come? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  may  say  to  my  friend  that 
as  he,  of  course,  knows,  no  hearings  were  held  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  only  information  we  had  was  such  information 
as  was  given  in  the  House  hearings  and  in  the  Senate 

hearings. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  that  way 
was  as  a  result  of  some  press  releases  which  have  been  made, 
and  which  I  understand  came  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  the  efTect  that  farm  prices  would  probably  drop 
down  to  or  below  1932  farm  prices  unless  this  $119,000,000 
were  granted  at  this  time.  I  thought  perhaps  some  repre- 
sentation had  been  made  to  the  conferees  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  direct  manner. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  most  direct  representa- 
tion the  conferees  had  came  from  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  were  of  such 
tenor  that,  if  the  Congress  were  to  adjourn  in  peace  and 
harmony,  then  we  must  accept  the  inevitable, 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  cer- 
tainly was  one  who  questioned  the  procedure  here  about 
wanting  to  hold  back  $119,000,000  and  wreck  the  farm- 
price  structure  of  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  What  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  $119,000,000  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration plainly  shows  that  the  success  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural program  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  Congress  will  appropriate  to  provide  parity  prices. 
Farm  prices  will  go  down  and  the  program  in  itself,  without 
appropriations  from  Congress,  will  break  all  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  Something  should  be  done  to  straighten  it 
out  and  get  a  sound  program  that  will  restore  the  price  level 
without  the  aid  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STEAGALL  rose. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

_  V- STEAGALL,  I  wish  to  state  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman  from  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  I  have  the  direct  assiurance  of  the  ofiBcials  of 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  that  the  item  carried  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  does  afford  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  finance  the  holding  of  farm 
products  and  the  orderly  marketing  thereof  during  the  next 
season,  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  capital  structure  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  been  whittled  down  to  the  point  where  there  is 
only  a  few  millions  left  of  margin  between  obligations  in- 
curred and  the  capital  left  on  hand  and  available  for  com- 
modity loans. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  It  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  funds  that  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  do  not  represent  gifts  or 
grants,  but  they  are  loans;  and  all  our  advices  are  that  these 
loans  that  have  been  furnished  up  to  now  are  solvent  down 
to  the  amount  indicated  by  this  appropriation,  but  it  does 
take  that  amount  to  restore  the  capital,  treating  loans  out- 
standing as  solvent. 

Mr.  HOBBS  rose. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  simply  rise  to  express  to  our  conferees, 
what  I  feel  sure  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  our  thanks  for  having  agreed 
to  this  item,  and  to  assure  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  that  whether  or  not  he  may  have  bis 


doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  i  em.  it  certainly  represents 
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the  best  wisdom  of  this  House 


plause.]    In  addition  to  that  I  \«ould  say  that  it  is  in  ac 


upon  this   subject.     LAp- 


cordance  with  the  solemn  pledged 
into   law.    Without   the   approval 
would  have  broken  its  word  to  85 
com  farmers  of  America;   and 
will  not  stand  for  any  kind  of 


Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    I  understand 
House  receded  and  met  the  full 
Credit  item,  that  is,  $119,000,000; 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor 
conferees  would  go  only  one-quarter  of  the  way  to  meet  the 
difference  between  the  two  Housps 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia 
in  mind,  of  course,  that  I  had  in  understanding  with  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  on  tl^e  $1,000,000,  and  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  more. 

Mr.     HEALEY.     That     was 
[laughter],  but  when  the  Senate 
full  increase  of  $2,000,000  then,  o 


hat  the  conferees  of  the 
imount  of  the  Commodity 
Dut  on  the  item  for  proper 
Standards  Act  the  House 


'  "he  gentleman  should  bear 


ut  that  particular  time 
in  its  wisdom  granted  the 
course,  a  different  pictiu'e 
was  presented.  The  House  con^rees  having  gone  all  the 
distance  with  the  farmers  should  lave  been  more  liberal  with 
regard  to  the  item  for  the  enfoijcement  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Act. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    B|ut  as  the  matter  now  stands 
the  gentleman  has  $200,000  over 
him. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    : 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvani  , 
think  that  the  conferees  pxpendec 

ing  $200,000  but  that  they  weqe   very  generous  with  the 
$119,000,000? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia, 
spent  on  the  $119,000,000,  I  may 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Peruisylvan|a. 
plished. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania 
gentleman's  viewpoint. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania 
accomplished  with  respect  to  the 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia, 
sort  of  comparison. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania 
sort  of  comparison.    I  am  not 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
leeway  should  have  been  given 


$1,000,000,  a  relatively  insignific  int  sum.  which  had  to  do 


with  the  proper  enforcement  of 


of  underpaid  people  in  this  count  ry 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia. 


word  of  Congress  enacted 

of   this   item   Congress 

percent  of  the  commercial 

know  that  this  Congress 

repudiation.     [Applause.] 


what  I  promised  to  do  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


yield. 

.    Does  not  the  gentleman 

a  lot  of  energy  in  consider - 


Most  of  the  energy  was 
say  to  the  gentleman  from 

But  very  little  accom- 

lery  little  accomplished. 
From  the  angle  of  the 

rhat  is  right. 

But  quite  a  good  deal  was 
$1,200,000. 
]  t  is  hardly  fair  to  make  that 

I  am  not  making  that 
jartlcularly  opposed  to  the 
lut  I  think  a  little  bit  more 
o  the  consideration  of  the 


an  act  that  affects  millions 


I  do  not  have  the  slightest 


doubt  about  the  fact  that  adequa  te  funds  have  been  provided 
for  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Ac  ,  Section  of  the  Department 
of  L&bor.  As  one  who  voted  fon  the  bill  and  who  wishes  to 
see  that  act  enforced,  I  make  tfie  statement  that  they  are 
adequately  provided  for. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Will  the  ge^itleman  yield? 

Bir.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  was  in  agreement  on  the  amount 
of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
search  laboratory  for  aeronautics.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  a  member  of  the 
that  in  that  connection  a  3( 
was  allowed  whereby  Memberp 
might  bring  to  the  attention  of 


mittee  for  Aeronautics  the  reajon  why  they  feel  that  the 


I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman 


committee,  on  seeing  to  it 

day  period   from    passage 

of   Congress    and    others 

he  National  Advisory  Com- 
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aeronautical  research  laboratory,  tentatively  agreed  upon  at 
Sunnsrvale,  Calif.,  should  be  placed  In  another  part  of 
the  United  States.  A  majority  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  would  then  select  the  site  for  this 
needed  research  facility.  We  realize  that  any  aeronautical 
research  laboratory  will  not  be  constructed  as  a  temporary 
center.  It  will  be  established  to  aid  American  aviation  in 
the  years  ahead. 

With  the  rapid  advance  in  aviation  America  Is  becoming 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  future  years  we  might  be  \-ul- 
nerable  to  attack  from  the  skies  by  countries  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  us,  which  may  send  aircraft  to  invade 
this  country.  That  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible. 
The  coast  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  the  location  for  such  a 
research  laboratory.  I  believe  this  provision  allowing  a 
further  study  of  possible  sites  is  a  mighty  splendid  one.  The 
interior  of  our  country,  in  many  sections,  offers  the  proper 
location. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  would  he  have  any  ob- 
jection to  this  research  laboratory  being  located  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  None  whatsoever.  In  fact.  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  a  location  in  my  fine  dis- 
trict, and  in  a  great  State. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  On  behalf  of  a  great  wheat-growing  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  want  to  extend  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  and  to  all  Members  who 
served  as  conferees  our  thanks  and  congratulations  for  their 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  conference  report  and 
the  insertion  of  this  $119,000,000.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  again  for  promising  to  vote  for  that  item,  as  I 
think  he  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Although  there  is  little  com 
produced  in  the  State  of  Arizona — none  commercially — I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  favoring  the  $119,000,000 
item.  I  rise  particularly  to  congratulate  the  conferees  for 
concurring  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  regard  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  also  in  the 
amendments  concerning  the  care  of  dependent  and  crippled 
children. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  there  Is  put 
back  into  the  bill  an  item  that  was  stricken  out  by  the  House 
on  a  point  of  order,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
agreed,  when  the  legislation  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? We  have  passed  bills  here  requiring  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  permit  their  employees  to  work  only 
a  certain  number  of  hours.  How  can  the  gentleman  except 
the  Government  to  request  certain  employees  to  work  over- 
time when  they  are  paid  their  full  salary,  plus  15  percent 
additional  for  working  at  night,  then  give  them  a  bonus  of 
$900  a  year?  How  can  the  gentleman  put  that  back  into 
the  biU? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  cf  Virginia.  That  might  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  the  conference  report,  if  any  one 
had  made  it.  The  gentleman  knows  this  Is  a  very  small 
item,  which  has  been  carried  for  at  least  8  or  10  years  by 
the  Congress,  year  after  year,  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  two  or  three  employees. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  is  not  a  question  of  salary.  I  am  ccnsid- 
ering  a  question  of  principle.  I  think  the  conferees  should 
have  adopted  the  principle  that  if  you  require  the  manufac- 


turers of  this  country  to  do  something,  then  the  GDvem- 
ment  should  rhcw  the  way  by  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAPES.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MAPES.  The  gentleman  in  his  explanation  of  the 
conference  report  referred  briefly  to  an  Item  relating  to  the 
appropriation  for  new  post-cflSce  buildings.  His  statement 
on  that  was  so  brief  I  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  Senate  put  in  a  million 
dollars  for  additional  post-oflBce  buildings,  but  did  not  put  in 
the  authority  to  build  them,  that  being  sutuect  to  a  point 
of  order  In  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  which  they  could  not 
secure  ihe  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  get  it  through. 
They  simply  left  it  with  the  money  In  there,  with  no  author- 
ity to  use  it.  so  the  conference  conunittee  delet«i  the  money. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Dees  that  mean  that  this  bill  carries  no 
appropriation  for  additional  post  cflBces? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  That  Is  correct.  But  we 
have  the  regular  yearly  program  provided  for  In  a  preceding 
bill.    This  is  an  additional  program. 

Mr.  MAPES.  There  has  been  the  hope,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  some  communities,  that  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  would  carry  an  appropriation  allowing  the  Department 
to  build  additional  ix)st  offices.    That  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Temporarily.  That  is 
something  for  us  to  work  upon  next  winter  when  we  come 
back.  I 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  information 
straight. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  reindeer  item  was  kept  in  there? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Then  that  means  Uncle  Sam,  as  Santa 
Claus,  will  not  have  his  own  reindeer? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  can  put  his 
own  construction  upon  that.  I  refer  him  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado,  who.  I  am  sure,  can  con- 
vince him  UF>on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  connection  with  the  post-office  item  a 
provision  was  included  increasing  the  limit  of  cost  of  cer- 
tain buildings.    Was  that  Item  retained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    That  Item  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  In  a  few  moments,  after  further  yielding 
very  briefly  to  several  gentlemen  who  wish  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  conference  report.  I  shall  move  the  previ- 
ous question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  which  will  complete  action  on  appropriation  items 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  had  a  problem  to  deal 
with.  Some  of  our  subcommittees  convened  here  the  1st 
of  December  to  begin  hearings  on  appropriations.  I  believe 
I  presented  the  first  bill  to  the  House,  and  I  am  presenting 
the  last  one.  It  has  been  an  onerous  task.  This  bill,  after 
all  of  Its  trials  and  tribulations,  comes  to  you  more  than 
$56,000,000  under  the  Budget  estimates.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  say  that  all  of  our  appropriation  Items  have 
been  under  the  budgetary  estimates;  but  it  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose now  to  talk  about  that.  I  am  sure  every  Member  has 
acted  in  accordance  with  what  he  has  believed  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  his  country.  I  hope  as  we 
leave  here  very  shortly  to  wend  our  ways  homeward  that 
we  shall  remember  the  truism  that  these  perplexing  prob- 
lems do  not  have  two  sides,  they  have  three  sides:  My  side, 
your  side,  and  the  right  side.  [Applause.]  It  is  the  right 
side  that  we  try  to  get. 

I  still  believe  that  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  United  States,  even  with  all  of  our  trials  and 
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tribulations  and  with  all  of  our  seeming  inconsistencies,  is 
the  expression  of  the  safest  and  sanest  system  of  democratic 
representative  government  that  now  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     [Applause.] 

I  wish  to  express  to  my  colleagues  my  sincere  personal 
appreciation  for  your  Indulgence  and  your  forbearance.  I 
wish  to  express  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  my  appreciation  of  their  fine  and  splendid  help 
and  of  the  privilege  it  is  to  work  with  them.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  minority  my  appreciation.  Many  times  we  have 
disagreed  and  many  times  we  shall  disagree  in  the  future, 
but  it  has  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  spirit  of  fine  sports- 
manship. We  make  our  records  here,  we  go  back  and  give 
an  account  to  our  constituents,  and  they  keep  us  at  home  or 
send  us  back  according  to  whether  or  not  that  account  is 
pleasing  to  them.  That  is  the  American  way  and  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  that  way  our  institutions  of  government 
are  safe.     [Applause.] 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  leadership  for 
its  consideration  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
problems  which  we  have  had  to  present  to  the  House. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  fine  clerical  assistance  we  have  had  on  this  committee. 
Pew  Members  of  the  House,  I  fancy,  realize  what  the  clerical 
assistants  of  these  busy  committees  of  Congress  have  to  go 
through.  I  do  not  know  about  others,  but  I  do  know  about 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  shall  pack  up  tonight 
and  go  home.  The  clerical  force  of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  here  for  weeks  and  for  months  getting  up 
the  reports  and  making  the  necessary  forms  and  returns 
that  have  to  be  made.  They  will  be  back  then  ahead  of  us 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  session,  and  we  shall  be  obligated 
to  them  for  that. 

To  the  distinguished,  venerable,  and  beloved  chairman  of 
our  committee,  as  he  leaves  here  again,  having  headed  up 
this  committee  in  his  fine  way  with  his  splendid  leadership, 
I  express  our  hope  that  he  shaU  have  a  pleasant  summer 
and  a  pleasant  vacation.     [Applause.] 

To  each  and  every  one  of  you.  may  I  say  that  I  hope 
you  will  have  health  and  prosperity,  that  the  fish  will  bite 
[laughter],  that  the  golf  ball  will  go  straight,  that  what- 
-~ever  your  amusement  or  recreation  may  call  for.  it  will  be 
to  your  heart's  content,  and  that  you  will  go  back  home 
and  talk  with  your  constituents,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
when  you  do  I  shall  have  a  large  recruitment  to  that  ele- 
ment of  the  House  which  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  put  on  the  brakes  a  little  bit.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  deficiency  bill  came 
from  the  Senate  it  carried  increases  of  approximately  $135.- 
000,000  above  the  figure  that  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
As  it  comes  back  to  you  in  conference  it  carries  increases 
of  $128,447,534.54  above  what  it  was  as  it  passed  the  House. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  sign  the  conference  report  be- 
cause it  carried  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  one-hundred-and-nine- 
teen-million-five-hundred-thousand-odd  dollars.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult agencies  there  is  in  the  whole  Government  structure 
about  which  to  find  out  anything.  I  believe  it  is  managed 
very  poorly  and  is  very  extravagant  in  its  operations.  In 
my  opinion,  upward  of  $40,000,000  Is  wasted  on  storage 
charges.  The  result  of  its  operations  is  continuous  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  the  longer  it  continues  to  operate  the 
greater  will  be  the  distress. 

According  to  the  way  I  figure  it.  and  according  to  the 
Information  I  have  obtained  from  figiures  I  received  from 
that  agency,  they  now  have  a  borrowing  capacity,  imcom- 
mitted,  of  $118,000,000.  with  which  they  could  buy  agri- 
cultural products  and  with  which  they  could  make  loans 
upon  agricultural  products.  In  my  opinion,  that  would  meet 
the  situation  we  are  facing.  We  have  also  to  CMisider  that 
since  their  appraisal  on  the  31st  day  of  March  the  price 
of  cotton  has  gone  up  so  that  their  value  on  that  is  $25,- 
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000  000  more  than  it  was  befor^  and  theh:  prospective  loss 
is  much  less.  The  more  we  bile  up  in  warehouses  tre- 
mendous surpluses  as  a  threat  tb  glut  the  market  the  more 
we  cut  the  price  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Congress  should  now  b^  ready  to  deal  with  facts 
rather  than  be  led  astray  by  the  kraporings  of  bureaucrats. 

Unless  we  get  to  a  situation  ^here  our  storage  is  normal 
and  our  carry-over  is  only  nornal  on  agriculture,  we  are 
going  to  have  continually  grea;er  and  greater  distress  in 

agriculture.     I  felt  that  should  i  ot  be  done. 

I  felt  that  an  additional  $20),000  should  not  have  been 
allocated  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.    What  kind  of  a 
proposition  do  they  present?    "I'hey  had  appropriations  al- 
ready granted  by  the  Congress  1  /hich  would  permit  them  to 
add  371  inspectors  beyond  those  now  on  the  rolls.    They  had 
no  program  for  putting  on  thJ  nimiber  they  would  have 
under  the  Budget  estimate  pr  or  to  the  1st  of  January. 
Those  who  want  to  hand  these  )eople  funds  to  run  riot  and 
waste  money  were  in  favor  of  in  Teasing  the  amount.    It  was 
not  a  question  of  enforcing  thr  law.    It  was  a  question  of 
whether  they  should  abuse  their  administrative  authority  and 
operate  inefficiently.    Those  wh)  wanted  to  give  them  more 
money  wanted  them  to  operate  nefficiently  and  not  get  their 
money's  worth  for  Uncle  Sam  oi  t  of  those  who  were  working. 
There  were  many  other  propo  sitions  upon  which  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  ran  thi  conference  report  up.    We 
kept  in  the  notorious  reindeer  item.    About  the  only  thing 
that  we  really  threw  out  that  tl  le  House  put  in  that  was  not 
justifiable  was  the  rigid  airship  for  $300,000.    Nevertheless, 
the  position  of  the  House  has  teen  commendable,  and  for  a 
change  in  respect  to  recent  billi;  this  bill  is  a  little  bit  below 
the    Budget.    Our    total    apprc  priatlons    in    this    Congress, 
nevertheless,  have  been  upwarls  of  $300,000,000  above  the 
Budget.    The  House  on  many  occasions  has  shown  com- 
mendable readiness  to  cut  doim  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment.   The  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough  and  have  not  stuck  close  enough  to  it.    I  commend 
at  this  time  the  attitude  of  th<   chairman  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrumI  and 
many  of  the  Members  upon  the  majority  side  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  for    he  way  they  have  stuck  out 
in  trying  to  reduce  the  expen;  es  of  Government.    I  would 
really  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in  ask- 
ing that  this  House  awaken  to  1 1  renewed  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibility when  it  returns  here  ne  a  January,  and  that  we  start 
out  on  a  program  that  will  cut  down  expenses  to  a  point 
where  we  can  say  to  our  people  back  home  that  we  have  tried 
and  we  have  accomplished  something  toward  the  solvency 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unitsd  States.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  II  inois  [Mr.  DirksenL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Taser]  for  his  courage,  for  his 
consistency,  is  such  that  when  I  do  disagree  with  him  I  al- 
ways like  to  go  back  and  reexj  mine  the  premises.    I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Member  of  mis  House  who  has  so  coura- 
geously and  consistently  f ougt  t  for  economy  as  my  appro- 
priations leader  John  Taber.  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him. 
But  once  in  a  while  I  find  it  rjecessary  to  disagree  with  him 
and  that  happens  to  be  the  caie  in  cormection  with  the  item 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disagree  with  my  committee  the  other  day.    The 
reasons  for  that  I  can  state  briefly.    The  first  reason  is 
legislative.    It  is  only  6  weels  or  2  months  ago  that  we 
enacted  a  bill  which  extendeq  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatioi  from  $500,000,000  to  $900.- 
000.000.  and  certainly  Congress  must  have  had  in  contem- 
plation the  use  of  that  borroi  ?ing  power  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture.    The  second  reason  is  fiscal.    I  have  a  state- 
ment from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  yester- 
day, and  when  they  make  the  conunitments  which  they  feel 
must  be  made  to  wheat,  to  th;  shipment  of  cotton  to  Great 
Britain,  to  rye  and  all  the  rest  of  the  commodities  there  will 
remain  only  $9,000,000  with  vraiich  to  move  the  magnificent, 
astronomical  com  crop,  and  itlmust  be  moved  and  put  under 
loan  before  the  first  of  Januj  ry  and  before  we  come  back. 
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The  third  reason  Is  economic.  If  we  do  not  keep  this  com 
off  the  market,  there  will  be  such  a  glut  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly reach  the  prophecy  made  by  some  more  expert  than  I 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  lard  will  go  to  3  cents 
a  pound  and  com  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  for  one  do  not 
want  the  onus  of  that  kind  of  responsibility.  I  am  sure  the 
responsible  members  from  the  corn  section  and  the  wheat 
section  and  from  other  sections  express  that  same  opinion 
and  will  concur  in  the  action  of  the  conference  committee 
in  restoring  the  $119,000,000. 

Finally — and  I  do  not  cso^e  to  inject  a  political  note — 
but  I  will  say  that  I  believe  I  share  the  opinion,  and  I 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  group  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  go  back  home, 
if  the  farm  price  structure  does  collapse,  and  confess  to 
the  farmers  in  the  Central  West  that  by  our  vote  in  refus- 
ing to  provide  loan  money  that  will  keep  the  great  surge  of 
grain  off  the  market,  we  have  made  it  possible,  as  Republi- 
cans, for  the  devastation  of  the  grain  price  and  for  the 
complete  collapse  of  agriculture  in  that  great  Mississippi 
Valley  area.  I  was  most  happy  to  observe  that  my  own 
colleagues  quite  generally  favored  a  restoration  of  this  item 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  to  meet  the  emergency 
now  at  hand. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  depart  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  this  occasion,  but  I  did  feel  it 
was  mandatory  and  imperative  that  I  say  for  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  in  the  last  few  days  on  this  side, 
Members  from  Iowa,  from  Wisconsin,  from  Minnesota,  from 
Illinois,  and  that  other  great  section  of  the  empire  in  the 
Middle  West  that  we  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  $119,- 
000.000,  and  we  are  appreciative  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  it  was  restored.     [Applause] 

In  addition  to  the  fiscal  reason,  the  legislative  reason,  and 
the  economic  reason  which  impels  me  to  support  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  is  a 
moral  reason. 

When  the  Farm  Act  of  1938  was  enacted,  we  wrote  in  a 
provision  which  directed  the  Corporation  to  make  loans  to 
those  farmers  who  cooperated  in  the  farm  program.  Now, 
there  may  be  disagreement  as  to  whether  that  program 
is  sound  or  not.  There  is  a  settled  body  of  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  program  has  failed.  That,  however,  is  quite 
beside  the  point.  The  program  is  In  force  and  effect.  The 
farmers  have  cooperated.  They  have  kept  their  share  of 
the  bargain  that  was  made  by  solemn  law  and  there  de- 
volves upon  the  Congress  now  the  moral  duty  of  providing 
the  loan  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's agreement.  By  approving  the  funds  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us  for  that  purpose,  we  do  nothing  more  than 
discharge  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  which  is  reposed 
in  us  by  law. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  rather  long  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  confess  that 
I  have  come  to  look  upon  deficiency  estimates  with  more  than 
a  modicum  of  suspicion.  If  I  were  asked  whether  in  my  opin- 
ion most  of  the  deficiency  estimates  that  come  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  be  passed  or  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  I  would  have  to  say.  without  intending  any  refiection 
whatsoever  on  the  good  faith  of  the  proponents  of  such  esti- 
mates, that  it  is  my  humble  judgment  that  for  the  best 
interests  of  America  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window. 

I  make  this  statement  because  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
appropriations  sul)committees  and  as  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant deficiencies  subcommittee  I  have  observed  a  growing 
practice  which  fills  me  with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and 
which,  I  fear,  threatens  the  integrity  of  our  appropriating 
system.  That  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  administrative 
officials  to  go  to  the  deficiency  subcommittee  to  obtain 
appropriations  which  have  been  turned  down  by  the  regular 
subcommittees  or  which  through  laches  of  their  own  the  pro- 


ponents have  failed  or  neglected  to  submit  to  the  regxilar 
sut)committees  that  should  have  jurisdiction. 

The  range  of  ingenuity  in  giving  what  really  are  regular 
Items  a  coloration  to  make  them  appear  as  deficiency  or 
supplemental  items  is  remarkable,  and  in  itself  is  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  official  mind.  In 
cleverness  of  legerdemain,  some  of  the  schemes  devised  to 
present  to  the  deficiencies  subcommittee  a  hook  of  jurisdiction 
are  almost  equal  to  the  loaded  cigar  and  the  wooden  nutmeg. 
In  the  interest  of  good  practice  and  to  preserve  our  appro- 
priating system  in  its  pristine  vigor,  our  deficiency  sub- 
committee, under  the  capable  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado,  and  its  acting  chairman.  Mr.  Wood- 
rum  of  Virginia,  has  sent  many  of  the  estimates  that  were 
presented  for  the  third  deficiency  bill  back  to  the  subcom- 
mittee where  they  belong.  A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
report.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  committee 
reform  that  is  liighly  commendable  and  which  I  think  the 
House  in  its  sober  judgment,  jealous  of  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  its  appropriating  instrumentalities,  will  appreci- 
ate and  approve.  There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this  step,  as  the 
regular  subcommittee  is  always  familiar  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  all  the  factors  involved  in  an  estimate,  while  the  de- 
ficiency subcommittee  is  composed  of  a  different  personnel,  un- 
familiar with  the  background  of  the  particular  item.  There 
are  of  course  some  items  that  are  real  deficiences.  arising  as  a 
result  of  new  legislation  or  for  some  other  unpredictable 
cause,  and  these  must  always  be  treated  as  deficiencies,  but 
I  hope  that  the  salutary  precedent  established  in  this  bill 
will  be  continued  and  that  in  future  the  deficiency  sub- 
committee will  be  governed  by  a  strict  rule  of  sending  back 
to  regular  subcommittees  items  that  are  not  actual  defi- 
ciencies or  emergent  in  their  character. 

The  extent  of  the  efforts  to  overplay  the  deficiency  sub- 
committee is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  estimates 
totaling  the  enormous  sum  of  over  $216,000,000  came  up  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  inclusion  in  the  measure  now  pres- 
ently before  us.  This  is  an  astounding  fact,  showing  how 
appropriations  are  running  away  with  our  reason.  The  time 
was,  a  deficiency  bill,  especially  one  coming  as  late  as  a  third 
deficiency,  was  a  mop-up  bill  to  take  care  of  a  few  ragged 
ends  of  appropriations  and  seldom  carrying  more  than  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  here  in  the  year  1938 
we  find  estimates  submitted  for  a  third  deficiency  bill  ap- 
proaching a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  or  almost  one- fourth 
of  the  amount  that  was  required  to  run  the  entire  Govern- 
ment a  few  decades  ago.  These  estimates  in  printed  form 
occupied  100  printed  pages,  making  a  bill  larger  in  size  than 
many  of  the  regular  supply  measures.  By  careful  super- 
vision of  the  estimates,  reducing  those  that  would  stand  a 
reduction,  and  by  giving  a  regular  reference  to  those  that 
were  incorrectly  routed  to  our  subcommitee,  we  cut  the 
appropriations  from  $215,891,168.  as  estimated,  to  $53,190,- 
056.  the  amount  carried  in  this  bill. 

The  tendency  to  swell  deficiency  items  is  but  a  segment 
of  the  larger  picture  of  the  mounting  appropriations  of  our 
Government.  On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  we  re- 
ward the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  Brother  Rich  with 
the  raspberry  when  he  arises  to  give  us  his  daily  curtain 
lecture  on  spending,  but  he  at  least  affords  us  plenty  of  food 
for  thought.  I  am  beginning  to  join  company  with  him  in 
wondering,  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?"  How 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  excuse  for  appropriations 
totaling  over  $13,000,000,000  a  year  in  a  time  of  peace?  And 
how.  may  I  ask  with  special  emphasis,  can  It  be  said  that 
there  is  any  excuse  for  going  ahead  and  appropriating 
$3,500,000,000  a  year  In  excess  of  our  receipts?  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  realize  the  appalling  extent  of  our  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  sum  of  $3,500,000,000,  the  estimated  amount  of  our 
annual  deficit,  is  equivalent  to  $1,800,000  for  every  year  since 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Think  of  that  before  you  close  your 
minds  too  tightly  against  the  stentorian  pleas  of  Brother 

Rich. 

It  is  all  right  to  speak  jocularly  about  protecting  the 
deficit,  but  deficit  ^nancing  caimot  go  on  forever.    If  It 
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does  go  on.  the  solvency  of  the  Government  will  be  at  stake. 
Far  better  it  would  be  to  tackle  the  problem  of  a  balanced 
Budget  on  at  least  one.  and  possibly  two  fronts.  With  our 
present  broad  tax  base  a  reduction  of  Government  expendi- 
tures of  25  percent,  as  promised  in  our  1932  Democratic 
national  platform,  would  almost  take  care  of  our  national 
deficit.  The  other  point  of  possible  attack  is  mentioned  by 
me  with  some  reservation,  because  taxes  are  always  a  pain 
in  the  neck;  but  a  moderate  increase  In  taxes,  equitably 
distributed,  might  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  reduction  in 
spending  as  an  approach  to  sound  Federal  financing.  We 
are  now  within  $1,000,000,000  of  the  statutory  debt  limit  of 
$45  000.000,000,  and  if  we  keep  on  at  the  rate  we  have  been 
spending,  we  wiU  soon  reach  the  limit.  Our  primary  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  see  it.  is  to  put  a  check  on  spending  and 
to  avoid  contingent  liabilities  that  might  have  the  indirect 
effect  of  increasing  our  debt  above  the  statutory  limit. 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
raise  the  present  statutory  debt  Umitation.  The  appropria- 
tions already  made  at  this  session  are  an  increase  of  $300,- 
000,000  above  the  Budget  estimates  and  that,  I  think,  is  a 
danger  signal,  as  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  appropriating 
branch  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  good  practice  for 
appropriations  to  exceed  the  Budget. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bUl  at  length,  as  that  has  been  ably  done  by  others, 
and  I  shall  advert  to  only  one  additional  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem before  us,  because  I  regard  it  as  an  untoward  tendency 
which  should  be  curbed.  I  refer  to  the  appropriations  we 
are  making  \mder  the  general  gmse  of  cultivating  good  will 
among  the  Latin  American  nations.  While  this  sort  of 
activity  is  prompted  by  benevolent  motives,  the  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  Uncle  Sam's  leg  is  being  puUed  beyond 
all  reason.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  paid 
$2,000,000  up  to  date  toward  construction  the  Inter-American 
Highway  through  Central  and  South  America.  In  some 
cases  bridges  have  been  built  by  our  people  even  before  the 
connecting  sections  of  highway  were  constrticted. 

We  have  performed  this  service  and  paid  the  bills  with- 
out any  guaranty  whatever  of  the  use  of  the  highway  in 
case  of  emergency.  If  we  should  become  involved  in  war 
with  any  European  power  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  any 
Latin  American  country  through  which  passes  the  road 
that  we  have  helped  to  build  could  shut  us  out  of  the  use 
^joMhe  road.  This  is  made  clear  on  page  120  of  the  hearings 
which  records  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Lttolow.  Have  we  reserved  any  right  to  use  the  highway  in 
case  of  war?  .  . 

Mr.  MacDonald  (Public  Roads  Adinlnlatrator) .  The  road  has  not 
been  buUt  under  any  treaty  agreement  of  any  kind.     There  has 
"simply  been  a  convention  that  was  adopted  by  those  countries  and 
congressional  agreement  to  assist  in  building  the  road  between 
the  countries  Involved. 

Mr.  LtniLow.  We  are  putting  money  down  there  without  knowing 
whether  we  could  make  use  of  the  road  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
Rcncy 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That,  of  course,  la  a  matter  of  poUcy  for  the 

State  Department  to  determine. 
.It  was  testified  that  we  have  an  engineering  personnel  of 
11  on  this  work — 5  engineers  and  their  assistants.  A  request 
that  $100,000  more  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  was 
put  over  by  our  subcommittee  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  regular  bill. 

It  developed  at  the  hearings  that  under  the  generous  cloak 
of  good  will  we  are  sending  many  experts  into  South  America 
to  instruct  the  people  how  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  that  very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  any  reimburse- 
ment for  these  services  by  the  country  that  l)eneflts.  The 
Department  of  Agrictilture  sent  us  an  estimate  of  $130,000  to 
pay  for  an  expedition  of  31  persons  into  Latin  America  to 
conduct  "biological  and  economic  investigations  of  rubber, 
forestry,  medicinal,  and  insecticidal,  and  other  agricultural 
plants  and  products." 

One  of  the  details  on  the  program  of  this  expert  service 
to  be  given  free  of  charge  to  South  America  is  to  furnish 
instruction  In  raising  rubber.  To  some  of  us  It  seemed  rather 
incongruous  that  civil -service  employees  from  the  bureaus 


in  Washington  should  be  sent 
Instruct  the  natives  on  raising 
own  countries;  and  the  following 
Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler.  Chief 
Service,  and  myself: 
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lown  to  South  America  to 

liroducts  indigenous  to  their 

colloquy  occurred  between 

the  Foreign  Agricultural 


<f 


sen  ling 


hi)w 


^  coals  to  Newcastle  to  send 
to  raise  rubljer? 
liiink  so.    They  have  done  very 
pr  )duce  it  up  until  1910. 
aqout  raising  rubber  that  they  do 


technical  people  down  there 


Mr.  Ltjdlow.  Would  it  not  be 
people  dpwn  there  to  teach  them 

Mr.  Wheiler.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
little  of  it  since  1910.    They  did 

Mr.  Lttdlow.  What  do  we  know 
not  know? 

Mr.   Whxelek.  They  do   not  havi 
at  aU. 

Without  discounting  the  eariiestness  and  good  faith  of 
those  promoting  this  activity,  i  seemed  to  some  of  us  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  butdening  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  with  the  expense  of  paying  these  good-wUl 
emissaries  to  perform  services  fi  »r  South  American  countries 
which  those  countries  ought  tc  pay  for  themselves,  or  for 
which  they  should  at  the  very  least  reimburse  the  United 
States.  This  sort  of  thing  has  ?one  so  far  that  a  jokesmith 
remarked  that  it  may  not  be  long  until  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
sending  an  expert  to  Mexico  tc  teach  the  Mexicans  how  to 
make  hot  tamales.  The  estimite  of  $130,000  provided  for 
some  high-paid  personnel,  including  a  principal  agriculturist 
at  $5,600  a  year,  three  senior  h(  rticultiu-ists  at  $4,600  a  year 
each,  two  senior  pathologists  at  14.600  a  year  each,  one  senior 
engineer  at  $4,600,  one  senior  i  orester  at  $4,600,  one  senior 
wood  technologist  at   $4,600,  i  nd  numerous   others  above 

$2,000  a  year. 

Our  deficiencies  subcommitte?  put  this  estimate  over  for 
consideration  by  the  regular  agricultural  subcommittee,  as 
we  could  not  see  in  it  any  of  he  characteristics  of  a  defi- 
ciency item. 

We  believe  the  bill  we  have  Irought  to  you  is  a  good  one; 
that  it  will  inflict  no  undue  hairdstiips;  and  that  in  a  small 
degree  it  will  point  the  way  1o  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
retrenchment  in  governmental  expenditures. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virgin  a.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fron  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DrrrERl. 
Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  for  an  extended  sta;ement.  I  beUeve  everybody 
wants  to  go  home.  [Applause.]  But  I  cannot  help  but 
make  an  observation  with  regard  to  the  statement  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  fron  Alabama  [Mr.  Hobbs]  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  when  he  made  reference 
to  the  solemn  pledge  that  had  been  made  to  the  farmers  of 
America.  Out  of  this  Commddity  Credit  Corporation  de- 
bate there  comes  to  me  one  very  gratifjang  thing,  and  that 
is  that  there  has  been  a  revlva  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
for  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  (lovernment.  I  remember  the 
day  when  the  solemn  pledge  (f  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  lightly  looked  upon  1;  y  the  majority  now  in  power. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  day  of  repudiation  and  disregard 
for  the  solemn  obligation  and  pledge  of  the  United  States 
Government.  So  I  say  it  is  iiost  gratifying.  It  points  to 
a  better  day  when,  within  the  heart  and  spirit  and  soul  of 
this  group,  there  is  a  revivec  regard  for  the  pledges  not 
only  of  the  Congress  but  of  tt  e  United  States.  I  commend 
the  majority  for  the  new  ou  look  and  the  new  viewpoint 
that  it  lately  expresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  <  f  Agriculture  has  sent  out  an 
S.  O.  S.  He  and  his  farm  pro  :ram  are  in  dire  distress.  His 
plarmed  economy  seems  hcadc  I  for  the  rocks  unless  his  self- 
liquidating  program  for  farm  jrosperity  can  be  further  sub- 
sidized by  a  gift  from  the  taxpayers  of  $119,000,000.  At 
least  that  is  the  prospect  tha  he  holds  out  in  his  letter  of 
August  3,  which  Is  stamped  for  immediate  release  by  the 


propaganda  producers  of  the 
The  purpose  of  the  letter 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Co 
created  by  the  New  Deal  to 
perity,  and  which  now  want 
from  bankruptcy.  One  sente 
I  refer  to  the  closing  sentence! 


partment  of  Agriculture. 
s  to  arouse  public  sympathy 
loration,  the  concern  that  was 
ve  the  farmers  a  fake  pros- 
$119,000,000  more  to  save  it 
e  in  that  letter  intrigued  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 


to  be  charged  with  any  possible  misinterpretation,  so  I  shsdl 
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read  that  sentence,  word  for  word  as  the  propaganda  ma- 
chine at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ground  it  out — 
ground  it  out  to  arouse  sjmipathy,  to  create  fear,  to  suggest 
calamity,  and  incidentally  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
the  action  of  the  Congress.  The  letter  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
letter  lobbying  by  a  department.  That  sentence,  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  reads  as  follows: 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  inability 
to  continue  and  make  loans  on  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
remainder  of  1939  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  startling  statement — a 
national  calamity  faces  us  unless  we  continue  year  in  and 
year  out  to  bail  out  the  defimct  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  Secretary  and  his  program  of  collectivism  must 
certainly  be  in  hot  water  to  require  a  calamity  howl  of  that 
kind.  This  voluntary  confession  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  boastfulness  of  an  earlier  day  when  the  alluring  pros- 
pects of  farm  prosperity  by  a  planned  economy  was  held 
out  as  such  a  certainty  that  it  was  not  even  debatable.  As 
Moses  led  the  Children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  so  Wallace 
was  to  lead  the  farmers  to  a  new  Canaan. 

By  his  recent  press  release  of  a  national  calamity,  it  would 
seem  the  "New  Caanan"  has  turned  out  to  be  a  pawnbroker's 
paradise.  All  in  all  this  latest  product  of  the  propaganda 
machine  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  Js  a  complete  confession  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  I 
have  read  that  letter  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  from  the 
first  word  down  to  "sincerely  yours,"  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  slightest  solution  other  than  lending  the  farmers 
money — putting  them  deeper  into  debt — by  pledging  and 
pawning  their  crops.  That  is  the  New  Deal's  panacea  for  the 
farmers;  that  is  the  net  result  of  6  years  of  spending  and 
lending  and  borrowing,  6  years  of  promising,  pretending,  and 
procrastinating;  a  "national  calamity"  faces  us  imless  the 
Department  be  permitted  to  continue  Its  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial prosperity.  That  is  the  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell.  That 
is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter.  This  confession,  imadomed 
by  fancy  phrases  or  funny  figures — and  this  press  release 
is  unique  in  this  respect — is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
New  Deal's  farm  program,  the  much  publicized  and  loudly 
proclaimed  A.  A.  A.,  is  just  a  flat  failure.  My,  how  the  New 
Deal  ghosts  come  back  to  haunt  these  loudly  articulate  apos- 
tles of  a  more  abundant  life  when  a  confession  of  this  kind 
is  forced  from  them.  My,  how  their  pious  professions  and 
exaggerated  promises  must  plague  them  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  be  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  the  Secretary  as  he  assumes  an 
abject  and  suppliant  attitude,  seeking  and  pleading  for  an- 
other chance  to  fool  the  farmer.  These  ghosts  must  be  hard 
things  to  live  with.  But  the  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if 
we  grant  the  prayer  of  his  present  plea,  there  will  only  be 
more  ghosts  to  plague  him  next  year.  Try  as  I  will  to  find 
some  evidence  that  Wallace's  wonders  will  work,  I  simply 
cannot  find  the  most  fragmentary  bit  of  evidence  pointing 
in  that  direction. 

So  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Wallace,  not  to  mention  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmers,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the 
place  of  advocating  more  money  to  make  more  ghosts  to 
plague  and  frighten  him.  The  sooner  these  ghosts  are  de- 
stroyed, the  sooner  his  peace  of  mind  will  be  restored. 

But  I  am  interested  primarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  fanner.  Pennsylvania  boasts  of  a  strong, 
sturdy,  self-reliant  agricultural  population.  Our  farmers 
know  more  about  farming  than  they  do  about  borrowing  and 
pawning.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  practical  and  sub- 
stantial. I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  their  approval  of  pour- 
ing more  money  every  year  down  a  rat  hole  just  to  create  a 
sense  of  artificial  security  in  their  minds.  Security  to  them 
must  be  just  as  real  as  the  reaper  and  binder  is  which  they 
use  at  harvest  time.  And,  what  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer,  is  true  in  a  large  measure  to  most  of  the 
farmers  of  the  coimtry.  Certainly  they  want  good  prices 
for  farm  products — prices  in  line  with  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry that  they  put  into  their  work— and  they  are  entitled 
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to  such  prices.  But,  I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  artificial 
price-pegging — perpetual  pawning  and  borrowing— cannot 
establish  such  prices  for  them  so  long  as  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  voluntarily  admits  that  a  "national  calamity" 
faces  us  unless  this  defimct  lending  agency  is  put  on  its 
feet;  that  he  has  nothing  to  offer  the  farmer  but  a  futiu-e 
of  pawTibroker's  paradise,  which  Is  certainly  a  futxire  of 
futihty  and  failure.  Are  we  doing  the  farmer  a  real  service 
by  helping  the  Secretary  carry  on  this  masquerade  of  pre- 
tended prosperity?  In  the  long  nm  will  it  help  or  hinder 
the  farmer  by  fooling  him  with  a  false  sense  of  security? 
I  cannot  believe  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  false  hope  that 
we  raise  will  make  the  final  disclosures  of  reality  all  the 
more  difiBcult  and  disappointing.  False  hopes  never  did  a 
thing  for  anyone  but  cause  heartache  and  aggravate  dis- 
appointment. And  that  is  Just  what  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  thus  far  have  done — raised 
false  hopes  and  nothing  more.  All  the  Utopian  dreams  of 
the  "brain  trusters,"  all  their  economic  theories — all  their 
extravagant  experiments,  all  their  socialistic  and  commu- 
nistic controls  over  crops — all  these,  the  Secretary  says 
point  to  a  "national  calaniity,"  unless  Uncle  Sam  continues 
to  maintain  a  pawnbroker's  establishment  for  the  economic 
safety  and  security  of  the  American  farmer.  At  best  that 
Is  a  rather  doleful  outlook,  especially  when  we  look  back  on 
the  dreams  and  theories  and  experiments  and  controls  of 
the  last  6  srears. 

Instead  of  this  cry  of  wolf,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  this 
effort  to  arouse  a  hysteria  of  fear,  I  believe  some  assiu-ance 
of  a  change  of  policy  which  would  hold  out  some  hope  for 
the  future  would  be  vastly  more  encouraging.  Has  the  ad- 
ministration any  plan  in  mind  which  will  restore  a  market 
for  farm  commodities  rather  than  an  enlarged  lending 
agency?  Should  not  the  Congress  have  some  specific  and 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  likely  to  occur  next 
year?  Should  not  the  Congress  expect  some  suggestion  that 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  past  operations  of  the  admin- 
istration's farm  policy  will  be  corrected?  Should  we  not 
have  some  word  that  the  administration  intends  a  change 
in  policy  which  will  prevent  the  widespread  importation  of 
agricultural  products  from  abroad?  Should  not  the  farmer 
have  the  assurance  that  sometliing  more  hopeful,  more  en- 
couraging is  in  store  for  him  in  the  future  than  the  pros- 
pect of  borrowing  money  and  pledging  crops?  Should  not 
the  taxpayer,  who  after  all  pays  the  bill,  have  some  assur- 
ance that  his  pockets  will  not  be  picked  in  the  future  to  pay 
the  price  of  foolishness  and  failure? 

On  these  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  a  strange  silence, 
a  silence  that  cannot  help  but  be  discouraging  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Many  of  us  re- 
member— how  could  we  possibly  forget — those  halcyon  dajrs 
of  the  New  Deal  when  the  propaganda  machines  of  every 
department  ground  out  ream  after  ream  of  paper  promises 
that  Utopian  days  were  at  hand.  The  farmer  came  in  for 
his  share  and  a  very  generous  share  at  that,  of  these  paper 
promises,  and  he  has  the  right  to  expect  some  material  re- 
sult, other  than  borrowing  and  pledging,  to  come  from  those 
promises. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  conditions  are  as  grave  as 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  show,  then  he  or  the  officers  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  have  brought  home 
notice  of  the  impending  collapse  of  the  corporation  at  an 
earlier  date. 

It  is  hardly  in  order  at  this  late  date  to  come  with  a  plea 
that  a  "national  calamity"  faces  us  unless  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  lending  agency.  It  would  be  much  more  to  the 
point  had  the  administration  developed  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  would  have  been  self-sustaining — an  agricultural 
program  which  would  not  have  depended  on  the  pledging 
of  crops  by  the  farmers,  and  by  the  lending  of  money  by 
Uncle  Sam — an  agricultural  program  that  would  not  have 
required  the  pegging  of  prices  or  the  creation  of  pretended 
prosperity — an  agricultural  program  that  would  have  pro- 
vided markets  for  our  crops  and  a  coordinated  domestic 
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economy  that  would  have  meant  prosperity  for  aU  of  our 
people.    [Applause.] 

I  ask  for  the  privilege  of  extending  and  revising  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without  objection  it  is  so 

ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Taylor]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire,     [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  this  most  cordial  and  kindly 
greeting  of  the  House.  The  position  of  chairman  of  the 
great  Appropriations  Committee  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
responsibility.  The  work  of  our  committee  has  never  been 
as  hard  and  constant  as  it  has  been  during  every  day  of  the 
last  7  months.  But  we  have  had  such  splendid  teamwork 
and  earnest  cooperation  among  all  of  the  40  Members,  re- 
gardless of  politics,  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
act  as  a  general  manager  and  supervise  the  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  appropriated.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
publicly  the  wonderful  support  and  help  that  has  been 
given  me  by  all.  I  have  put  practically  all  the  detail  hard 
work  onto  the  younger  members  of  the  committee.  I  want 
to  especially  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  LMr.  Wood- 
RUM]  for  carrying  most  of  the  burdens  that  ordinarily  would 
fall  upon  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  profoundly  feel  that  this  body  is  the  real  safe- 
guard of  our  Republic.  [Applaxise.]  I  feel  that  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  defense  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out. In  view  of  the  harassing  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  constantly  surrounded  I  believe  history  will  accord  this 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  very  high  degree 
of  courage,  good  judgment,  and  genuine  patriotism. 

There  are  very  dangerous,  insldio'is  tendencies  at  work  in 
the  world  and  in  our  Republic  today  that  require  the  highest 
order  of  patriotic  statesmanship.  Regardless  of  the  hazard 
to  our  political  lives,  I  am  confident  the  membership  of  this 
House  will  fully  measure  up  to  our  duty  and  responsibility  to 
our  beloved  democratic  form  of  government.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  I  just  want  to  thank  you 
all  for  your  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  oldest  man 
in  the  House;  and  as  tiie  father  of  this  body  I  extend  the 
hope  that  all  of  you  young  people  will  have  a  pleasant  vaca- 
tion and  that  we  will  all  return  here  next  January.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  Include  therein  the  statement  that 
is  usually  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  to  all  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
during  the  present  session,  and  to  be  permitted  also  to 
Include  therein  the  customary  tabulations  that  go  along  with 
the  statement  of  our  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

May  you  all  have  a  pleasant  vacation.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  connection  with 
House  Resolution  295  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  re- 
ciprccal-trade  policy  of  the  administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  I 
Introduced  House  Resolution  295,  which  directs  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  damage  done 
to  American  producers  of  beef  on  account  of  the  President's 
advocacy  of  Argentine  canned  beef.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  May  12,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  Argen- 
tine canned  beef  Is  superior  and  cheaper  than  the  product 
produced  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Since  this 
statement  was  uttered  the  prices  on  meat  products  have 


fallen  in  this  country,  to  the  ds  mage  of  American  producers. 


My  resolution  also  directs  the 
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committee  to  investigate  the 


matter  of  excessive  competiti\e  imports  of  farm  jM-oducts 
and  the  effect  of  the  reciproca  -trade  program  upon  Amer- 
ican producers.  In  view  of  the!  distressed  condition  of  agri- 
culture, I  urge  the  Rules  Comiaittee  to  take  action  on  this 
resolution  today  in  order  that  the  committee  may  immedi- 
ately begin  its  investigation. 

COMMCH>mr  CREDIT  COKPC  RATION   APPBOPBIATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlemai  i  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
we  are  glad  that  Congress  is  gc  ing  to  adjourn.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  has  done  nothing  by  way  of  constructive  action  to 
solve  the  agricultural  problem,  as  it  exists  today,  other  than 
to  appropriate  money. 

Farm  prices  are  falling  to  njw  lows,  and  agricultural  in- 
come is  disappearing  like  a  snoi  »'ball  on  a  hot  day,  despite  the 
all-weather  regimented  prograi  i  of  the  New  Deal.  Secretary 
Wallace  said  a  few  days  ago  tmt  if  he  did  not  receive  the 
$119,000,000  Commodity  Credit  appropriation,  prices  would 
go  lower  than  they  were  in  193S . 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appr  )priations  Committee  has  In- 
cluded this  $119,000,000  so  aj  to  save  agricultural  prices, 
although  I  feel  that  it  will  tike  many  times  this  sum  to 
maintain  parity  prices  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  to  tt  e  press  that  if  he  did  not  get 
this  appropriation,  he  would  b  ame  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress for  the  low  prices  on  f j  rm  products.  The  Secretary 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  fdrm  problem,  because  of  fall- 
ing prices  and  the  complete  failure  of  his  program.  He 
would  like  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Republicans  for  the  fail- 
ure of  his  progi-am  to  work.  3e  wants  to  "pass  the  buck", 
which  has  become  quite  cus  omary  for  other  New  Deal 
leaders  to  do,  when  their  fa  itastic  schemes  fail,  after  a 
great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done. 

Nothing  would  please  the  S©  jetary  better  than  the  failure 
of  this  appropriation  so  that  he  could  "pass  the  buck"  to 
Congress,  for  the  failure  of  lis  program  and  falling  farm 
prices.  We  do  not  assume  th«  responsibility,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  I  am  therefore  urging  all  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
168  in  number,  to  vote  luianinously  for  the  $119,000,000  ap- 
propriation.   [Applause.] 

No  program  for  American  agriculture  can  long  survive 
when  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  Federal  appropriations 
for  its  success.  The  present  ^  i.  A.  A.  program  will  collapse 
when  Federal  funds  are  exhau  >ted.  That  point  has  been,  or 
soon  will  be  reached,  and  the  i  the  farmers  of  this  country 
will  face  a  situation  far  wOrje  than  in  1932,  or  any  other 
time. 

Our  job,  as  Representatives,  should  be  to  provide  a  sound 
and  permanent  program  for  t  le  farmers  of  this  country.  I 
therefore  urge  upon  the  lead  jrship  of  this  House,  that  as 
soon  as  we  return  in  January,  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
work  out  a  sound  program  th  it  will  bring  parity  income  to 
the  farmers  without  the  neec  for  governmental  appropria- 
tions. [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  N  ichigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Spe;  .ker,  the  only  reason  I  address 
the  House  at  this  time  is  becj  use  I  realize  that  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  there  are  something  like  1,062  ears  open  and 
listening  to  the  voice  of  agriculture  because  this  item  is  up 
for  consideration.  You  will  soon  pack  your  baggage  and 
automobiles  and  buy  your  ticli  ets  and  be  on  your  way  home. 
I  hope  as  you  ride  home  yoi  will  commit  yourselves  to  a 
program  of  assisting  the  Agrfculture  Department,  the  State 
Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  put  our  house  in  order  so  that  agricultural  com- 
modities may  move  out  of  t  lis  coimtry  to  other  countries 
and  there  be  consumed  bef  o  "e  we  meet  again  in  January 
1940.  That  is  one  way  to  sol'e  your  agricultiu"al  program- 
get  the  goods  out  of  storage,  get  the  goods  out  of  the  loan, 
and  get  them  in  use  and  In  o  the  stomachs  of  the  people 
and  animals  who  can  eat  th^m,  because  that  is  why  they. 
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are  produced  in  the  first  place.  This  proposition  is  now  open 
for  negotiation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  working 
on  it.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  people 
in  the  cotton  States,  the  corn  States,  the  peanut  States,  and 
all  the  other  States  will  work  to  this  end.  Get  these  goods 
out  of  storage.  Use  this  money,  if  you  please,  to  help  finance 
the  movement  of  goods  into  consmnption.  This  will  do  as 
much  to  solve  your  agricultural  problem  as  anything  else, 
and  certainly  more  than  lending  more  money  on  more  goods 
to  be  stored.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  reversals  of  policy  such  as  the  House  did  in 
denying  the  $119,000,000  the  other  day  serves  to  emphasize 
the  dlfBculty  of  operating  a  planned  economy  within  the 
framework  of  our  form  of  government.    We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  authoritarian  state  gave  birth  to  planned 
economy.    We  should  not  expect,  and  I  personally  do  not 
expect,  it  to  operate  with  much  of  a  degree  of  efficiency  or 
eflBcacy.    I  hope  my  farmer  friends  will  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  various  leg- 
islative acts  of  Congress.    The  revolt  of  Congress,  the  re- 
sponse of  Congress  to  pressure  groups,  the  power  of  these 
groups  to  operate  under  democratic  government,  will  un- 
doubtedly prevent  the  smooth  functioning  and  the  neces- 
sary regimentation  which  planned  economy  must  have  if 
it  is  to  show  results.    When  you  begin  to  unlock  these  goods 
from  the  warehouses,  when  they  are  repossessed  by  the  orig- 
inal borrower — the  farmer— and  as  they  try  to  get  back  into 
the  channels  of  trade.  Government  red  tape  will  be  en- 
countered.    Title   papers   must  go   along   with   the   goods. 
Where  government  is  involved  for  the  protection  of  the  tax- 
payer and  in  order  to  prevent  scandals  from  developing, 
there  must  be  much  red  tape.    This  all  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance of  faulty  and  inefficient  administration.     If  grouped 
with  appearance,  there  is  more  or  less  actual  fallacy  and 
fault,  then  in  the  end  we  must  expect  serious  trouble.    The 
more  we  pattern  after  Europe  in  this  economic  planning,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  greater  will  be  the  conflict  with  democracy, 
with  civil,  political,  and  other  rights  of  our  people.    Neces- 
sarily, in  my  opinion,  will  all  this  interfere  with  free  trade 
in  our  own  country  and  contribute  to  less  production,  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  all  our  people,  and  greater 
opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  planners. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White!  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  Con- 
gress has  adopted  a  policy  of  economy  and  has  failed  to 
sanction   the   President's   lending   program   by   refusing   to 
make   appropriations   to   finance   business   by   Government 
lending  and  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  of  money— liquid 
capital— it  is  time  that  the  President  exercise  his  authority 
to  issue  new  money  in  the  form  of  interest-free  Treasury 
notes  to  meet  the  need  of  the  coimtry  for  liquid  capital  and 
supply  the  money  ftmction  for  all  lines  of  business  activity. 
The  creation  and  circulation  of  this  kind  of  money  by  our 
Government  would  relieve  business  and  the  people  of  this 
country  of  the  interest  load  it  now  must  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  bulk  of  the  national  currency.     If  the  President  will 
exercise  the  authority  given  him  by  Congress  to  create  and 
issue  this  form  of  currency  it  will  stimulate  business,  raise 
prices,  create  profits  that  will  increase  the  Government  in- 
come from  taxes  and  provide  a  much  better  way  to  supply 
the  needed  money  to  finance  industry  than  the  proposed 
"lending  and  spending"  and  Federal  housing -lending  pro- 
gram.   Industry  must  have  capital  to  employ  labor.    Busi- 
ness cannot  function  without  money.    Every  day  that  our 
Government  delays  in  providing  the  American  people  with 
an  adequate,  workable  money  system  we  are  increasing  the 
certainty  of  uncontrolled  and  disastrous  infiation  in   the 
future.    The  President  has  the  means  to  provide  the  money 
business  needs — let  him  use  it. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Cannon] . 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  who  have  spoken  on  this  bill  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Recorb. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  customary 
at  the  close  of  a  session  for  the  minority,  whether  they 
happen  to  be  on  the  Democratic  side  or  the  Republican 
side,  to  call  attention  to  the  total  expenditiu-es  for  the  ses- 
sion and  deplore  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  particular 
party  which  happens  to  be  in  power  at  the  time.  In  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  That  time-honored  custom 
has  just  been  duly  observed  viith  all  the  traditional  fervor 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  have  viewed  with  appropriate  alarm  the 
profligate  dissipation  of  public  funds  by  a  heedless  and  dis- 
solute majority. 

And,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
who,  like  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  has  been  bitterly 
excoriated  because  I  was  too  parsimonious  and  rovmdly 
abused  because  I  was  too  extravagant,  I  desire  to  enter  a 
plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  As  has  been  said  by  my 
distinguished  friends  from  New  York  and  Peiuisylvania,  the 
appropriations  for  this  session  have  been  large.  But  the 
need  has  been  correspondingly  large  and  the  occasion  for 
expenditure  correspondingly  imperative.  Never  before  has  a 
peacetime  Congress  been  confronted  with  world  conditions 
of  the  nature  confronting  us  today.  And  seldom  before.  If 
ever,  has  any  Committee  on  Appropriations  been  subjected 
to  such  exacting  demands  as  those  made  on  the  Committee 
during  the  session  closing  this  afternoon.  We  have  devoted 
more  time,  more  continuous  attention,  to  consideration  of  the 
Budget  estimates:  have  held  longer  hearings,  dispatched  more 
business,  and  have  made  a  more  earnest  and  consistent  effort 
to  enforce  economy  of  administration  and  expenditure  than 
In  any  comparable  session  of  the  Congress  within  my  recol- 
lection. 

But  we  are  face  to  face  with  world  conditions  under  which 
the  elemental  instinct  of  self-preservation  requires  expendi- 
tures in  support  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  beyond  anything 
heretofore  undertaken  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  this  cost  of 
preparedness  which  In  the  main  has  skyrocketed  the  1940 
appropriations  to  the  totals  criticized  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  minority,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  any  substantial  group  of  American  citizens  who  do 
not  approve  those  expenditures. 

Likewise,  we  are  confronted  with  unprecedented  economic 
conditions  of  such  extent  and  duration  as  to  constitute  a 
more  serious  menace  to  the  American  people  and  American 
institutions  than  the  constantly  recurring  alarms  of  war 
against  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  wage  as  vigorously  and 
expensive  an  offensive  as  if  we  had  been  invaded  and  were 
fighting  in  defense  of  our  own  soil.  Under  such  conditions 
there  have  been  times  when  we  could  not  stop  to  coimt  the 
cost. 

However,  even  on  matters  of  national  expenditiire  there  Is 
much  in  the  personal  point  of  view.  The  poet  writes  of  the 
"receding  echo  of  the  watchdog's  deep-mouthed  bay  as  he 
draws  near  home"  and  it  may  have  been  observed  that  the 
homilies  of  these  two  eminent  watchdogs  of  the  public  funds 
frequently  abated  into  receding  echoes  as  the  objects  of  ex- 
penditure drew  near  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.  [Laughter.] 
But  I  heartily  concur  with  the  gentleman  and  others 
who  have  expressed  gratification  that  the  limelight  Is  being 
focused  on  the  agricultural  question.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question  before  the  American  people  today.  National 
recovery  and  prosperity  are  inextricably  dependent  on  its 
solution.  And  I  agree  with  them  that  the  mere  expendi- 
ture of  money  will  not  permanently  remedy  the  situation. 
Regardless  of  how  much  you  lend  the  farmer,  or  how  many 
subsidies  you  give  him,  as  long  as  you  leave  the  market  price 
of  his  products  below  the  cost  of  production  you  have  merely 
deferred  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning.  Unfortunately,  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  have  no  solution.  They  offer  no  suggestion. 
They  propose  no  alternative.  They  have  no  legislative  pro- 
gram to  increase  farm  prices.  And  until  you  lncrea«e  farm 
prices,  until  you  pass  legislation  which  will  give  the  fanner 
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as  honest  a  wage  for  his  labor  as  he  must  pay  for  the  labor 
of  those  who  serve  him,  you  are  not  subsidizing  the  fanner. 
You  are  subsidizing  labor  and  industry  who  eat  his  bread 
without  paying  for  it.  ,,      ^    , 

The  proposal  in  this  bill  to  repeal  indirectly  the  law  under 
which  the  farmer  may  borrow  money  on  his  warehoused 
products  by  refusing  to  appropriate  capital  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  characteristic.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  notified  Congress  and  announced  through  the 
press  that  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  would  itxsuie 
a  return  to  1932  prices  for  farm  products. 

In  commenting  on  the  proposal,  Secretary  Wallace  said: 

Depabtment  of  Agriculture, 

Washingtcm.  August  4.  1939. 
Dear  Me.  Cannon:  •  •  •  The  appropriation  of  $119,000,000 
requested  to  restore  the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  vitally  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  farm  program.  At  present 
only  $9  000  000  is  available  for  new  loans  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties This  appropriation  Is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  embarlcmg 
upon  any  new  undertaking  nor  for  financing  any  transactions 
other  than  those  already  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  these  funds  would  not  be  expended  but  would  be  used 
for  making  loans  with  farm  commodities  as  collateral.  In  other 
words  the  appropriation  \b  merely  to  restore  the  capital  of  the 
Corporation  in  order  that  It  may  continue  to  carry  out  the  program 
specifically  assigned  to  It  by  existing  legislation. 

The  Agricultural  Adjxistment  Act  of  1938  makes  it  mandatory 
under  certain  circumstances  for  the  Corporation  to  offer  leans  to 
producers  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In  accordance  with  this 
requirement,  a  loan  program  has  already  been  announced  with 
respect  to  the  1939  wheat  crop.  Wheat  is  now  being  marketed,  and. 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  loan,  the  price  of  American  wheat  is  very 
substantially  above  world  prices.  Unless  the  $119,000,000  appro- 
priation Is  made,  the  wheat  loan  probably  could  not  be  continued 
through  this  season.  If  the  loan  on  wheat  should  be  discontinued, 
a  precipitate  drop  in  American  wheat  prices  is  almost  certain  to 
follow. 

In  th:"  case  of  com,  arrangements  for  a  loan  nornuuly  would  be 
made  in  September,  and  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  a  loan  on  the 
1939  crop  will  be  mandatory.  Moreover,  if  lack  of  ftinds  should 
make  It  impossible  to  provide  a  loan  on  the  1939  com  crop,  the 
effect  would  have  widespread  and  disastrous  results  on  the  whole  of 
agrlculiure.  The  extremely  low  com  prices  which  would  follow 
such  action  would  in  turn  bring  about  sharp  reductions  in  prices  of 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  pork  and  dairy  products,  cottonseed,  other  feed 
grains,  and  fats  and  oils.  Under  conditions  as  they  are  at  present, 
a  loan  on  cotton  is  not  mandatory.  But  Inability  to  make  such  a 
loan  through  lack  of  funds  could  easily  contribute  Uj  a  price  decline 
which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  make  the  loans  man- 
datory. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
made  loans  on  these  commodities:  cotton,  com.  wheat,  butter, 
wool,  mohair,  tobacco,  rosin,  turpentine,  figs,  peanuts,  rye,  prunes, 
raisins,  pecans,  and  hops. 

The  existing  loans,  and  estimated  commitments  now  outstand- 
ing, leave  only  $9,000,000  available  to  the  Corporation  for  addi- 
tional programs,  including  loans  on  the  1939  crops  of  com,  cotton, 
and  several  other  commodities  whose  producers  will  undoubtedly 
J»e  In  serious  need  of  loans  this  year. 

":  In  planting  their  crops  this  year  the  farmers  naturally  had 
.  j^ason  to  believe  that  at  least  all  the  loans  which  Congress  made 
mandatory  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  would 
be  made  available.  To  fall  to  provide  for  these  loans  would  b« 
regarded  by  the  producers,  and  rightly  so.  as  a  breach  of  faith. 

It  would  appear  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to   take    responsibUity   for   incurring   additional    com- 
mitments on  loans,  even  though  such  loans  are  mandatory  under 
the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Act,  if  the   Congress   should   fail   to 
make  the  appropriations  contemplated  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Act  to  make  such  commitments  secure.     The  Com- 
modity Corporation  Act  of  1938  makes  It  clear  that  Congress  must 
replenish   the  capital   stock  of  commodity   credit   as  of   March   31 
each  year  if  it  expects  commodity  credit  to  remain  active.     This 
view  is  substantiated  by  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  Pebriiary  14  and  February  21.  at  which 
time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  severely  criticized  for 
making  an  emergency  arrangement  last  year  with  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  so  that  in  case  of  need,  it  could  make  loans 
beyond    Its    capital    and    authorized    borrowmg    power.      I    do    not 
believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress  expect  or  desire  a  Cabinet 
officer  to  take  a  responsibUity  that  properly  belongs  to  the  Congress. 
Abandonment  of  the  farm  loan  programs  would  remove  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  entire  farm  program,  cause  a  sharp  decline  In 
farm  prices,  seriously  impair  the  credit  resources  of  farmers,  and 
greatly  reduce  their  ability  to  pay  outstanding  debts  to  banks  and 
Government  agencies.    The  Impact  of  such  a  blow  to  American  agri- 
culture could  t)e  expected  to  have  repercussions  on  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Nation.    I  do  not  think  It  wovad  be  an  exaggeration  to 
■ay  that  Inability  to  continue  and  make  loans  on  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  remainder  at  1939  wotild  be  a  national  calamity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  WAT.f.*n«,  Secretary. 


The  position  of  the  Departm(  nt 
propriation  is  warmly  supporteji 
One  of  the  most  significant 
the  following  letter  from  the 

American 


August  5 

of  Agriculture  on  the  ap- 
by  the  farm  organizations, 
statements  from  that  source  is 
Bureau: 


Farm 


Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1939. 


ca  pital. 


Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 

House  of  Representatives.  Wathi 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:   The  prf)vlsion 
priatlon    bill    restoring    $119,000, 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation   is 
of  the  United  States  is  to  dischar  re 
tions  to  millions  of  farmers  throi^hout 
full    amount   is   approved   by   the 
Government  will  be  unable  to  c^rry 
entered  into  with  the  farmers, 
part   of    the    obligations    by    adjuring 
crops  as  authorized  by  the  Agrlc 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Corporation's   capital    is   fixed    at 
borrowing  power  on  the  credit  of 
the   extent   of   its   unimpaired   ci 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  lacks  definite 
to  make  loans  or  guarantee  loans 

Therefore  It  is  respectfully  urgel 
by  the  Senate,  be  approved  by  th« 
out  change,  and  thias  enable  the 
loan  programs  to  the  extent  of 
made  by  the  representatives  of 
cooperating  farmers  throughout 
be  breaking  faith  with  farmers 
of  farm  people  in  the  Govermnen 

Sincerely  yours,  «_    ,^     .. 

B)W.  A.  O'Neal,  President. 

I  congratulate  the  committei  and  the  House  on  the  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  of  the  full  Budget  estimate  of  $119,000,000  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    Until  legislation  is  en- 


ngton,  D.  C. 

of  the  deficiency  appro- 

of    the   capital    stock    of    the 

imperative   if  the   Government 

its  commitments  and  obliga- 

the  coimtry.    Unless  this 

House   of   Representatives,    the 

out  its  part  of  agreements 

have  already  discharged  their 

^    their    production    of    basic 

iltuTal  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Credit  Act  of  1938,  the 
$100,000,000    and    Its   maximum 
the  United  States  Is  limited  by 
Consequently,    the    Corn- 
congressional  authorization 
made  by  banks  to  farmers, 
that  this  provision,  as  adopted 
House  of  Representatives  with- 
„  continuance  of  the  commodity- 
ifiderstandings  and  commitments 
Federal  Govemment  with  the 
America.    To  do  otherwise  would 
aid  would  weaken  the  confidence 


acted  assuring  agriculture  of 
income  it  provides  the  farmer 
keting  and  protects  him  fro; 
merly  operated  in  favor  of  t 
expense. 

The  incident  has  served  to 


decreasing  price  of  farm  prodi  cts 


It  is  well  that  Congress  is 
problem  ringing  in  its  ears. 


baen  back  heme,  and  rubbed  i  boulders  with  the  people  who 
are  more  interested  in  prosperity  than  in  politics,  you  will 
come  back  next  January  witt  constructive  suggestions  and 
in  frame  of  mind  to  cooperat  i  in  a  just  and  practical  solu- 


tion of  the  problem  you  have 
afternoon.    The  farmer  is  no 


subsidies.    If  you  will  give  h  m  a  decent  wage  for  the  14 


hours  a  day  he  works  in  rain 


summer  and  the  frost  of  winder — ^if  you  will  give  him  a  fair 
price  for  the  food  his  patrors  have  been  mooching  at  his 
expense  ever  since  the  war,  ;  rou  may  keep  your  leans  and 
subsidies  so  far  as  he  is  con;enied.  And  until  you  do  we 
can  have  no  permanent  econo  nic  progress  in  the  Nation. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  f  rom  New  York  in  the  laudable 


hope  that  we  will  aU  come 
greater   economies   in    the 


back  resolved  to  aflfect  even 
aldministration   of    government. 


recovery  and  increasing   the 


The  conference  report  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 


KXTINSION 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  asked  and 
and  extend  his  own  remarks 


ts  fair  share  of  the  national 
ith  facilities  for  orderly  mar- 
the  market  gluts  which  for- 
e  speculator  at  the  farmer's 


ocus  attention  on  the  steadily 


eaving  Washington  with  this 
And  I  trust  after  you  have 


discussed  so  interestingly  this 
aslcing  primarily  for  loans  or 


and  sun,  through  the  heat  of 


May  I  also  express  the  hope  t  lat  we  will  all  ccme  back  after 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  so  jo  im  among  the  home  folk  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  cooperate  in  support  of  measures  rec- 
ommended by  the  admlnistral  ion  with  a  view  to  accelerating 


national   income   to   a   point 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre- 


agreed  to. 

laid  on  the  table. 


where  the  amounts  appropria  ted  at  this  session  of  Congress 
will  appear  small  in  compari^^n.    [Applause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginls . 
vious  question  on  the  conf ere:  ice  report. 

The  previous  question  was  (  rdered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempori   (Mr.  Rayburn)  .    The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conf erer  ce  report, 


OF  REMARKS 

^as  given  permission  to  revise 
n  the  Record. 
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ELECTION  TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  '. 

House  Resolution  2J6 

Resolved,  That  Albert  Sidney  Camp,  of  Georgia,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Election  of  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  Patents,  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOXTSE 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  RayburnI? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  requested  the  pri\'i- 
lege  of  addressing  the  House  for  a  few  moments  at  this 
time  because  we  cannot  present  a  sine  die  resolution  imme- 
diately. Senator  Barkley  has  made  the  request  that  this 
resolution  not  be  presented  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  are  two  Important  conference  reports  to  be 
disposed  of,  that  it  be  withheld  until  those  two  conference 
reports  are  disposed  of  by  the  Senate.  Knowing  that  the 
last  important  business  in  the  House  was  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  deficiency  bill,  I  make  this 
statement,  because  I  know  that  when  we  return  after  recess 
many  of  you  will  have  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  arduous  and 
onerous  position  I  have  occupied,  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  your  manifold  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses.   [Applause.] 

To  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Martin],  the  minority  leader,  I  say  the 
same.  In  matters  of  procedure  he  has  been  as  fine  as  one 
occupying  his  position  could  be,  and  I  tender  to  him  my 
grateful  thanks.     [Applause.] 

To  each  chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  House  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  deal,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  deal 
with  all  of  them,  may  I  say  that  you  have  been  as  helpful 
to  me  as  it  has  been  possible  for  you  to  be. 

To  each  and  every  Member  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  I  can  say  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that 
you  have  all  been  fine  and  kind  to  me.  You  could  have 
made  this  difficult  position  I  occupy  much  more  difficult  if 
you  had  so  desired. 

We  are  leaving  now.  It  has  been  a  long,  it  has  been  a 
trying  session.  We  go  to  our  respective  homes.  I  trust 
that  whether  you  go  to  your  homes  or  for  the  next  few 
.weeks  to  some  place  that  may  be  quieter  than  a  politician's 
home,  the  rest  may  refresh  you,  and  that  you  will  enjoy 
association  with  your  people  when  you  do  get  home.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  for  us  to  go  back  home  and  spend  a  few  months 
each  year  refreshing  ourselves  by  rubbing  elbows  with  our 
owTi  people. 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  go 
to  my  country  home  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Texas.  If  any 
of  you  drive  the  broad  highway  that  passes  the  door,  I  hope 
you  will  stop  and  at  least  take  salt  with  me.  If  you  can 
remain  overnight,  there  is  room  enough  in  that  house  to 
shelter  and  to  bed  more  than  two  score  of  you,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  rooms  full  of  my  colleagues  very  often. 
[  Applause.  ] 

I  am  going  back  under  the  roof  where  my  father  and  mother 
lived.  My  father  and  mother  were  great  folk.  They  did 
things  in  a  big  way.  They  raised  eight  boys  and  three  girls 
to  be  grown.  Eight  of  us  are  still  living.  Almost  any  Sun- 
day you  can  look  around  that  farm  and  see  the  five  brothers 
and  three  sisters  there,  because  we  not  only  have  a  Scotch 
name  but  we  are  just  a  little  clannish. 

I  want  to  go  back  with  my  own  blood  for  a  while  and  with 
my  friends  of  a  lifetime.  I  know  I  wiU  have  a  good  time.  I 
know  I  will  come  back  with  enough  vim  and  vigor  next  winter 
to  carry  me  through  7  more  long  months. 


I  have  had  my  disappointments,  but  I  have  had  no  heart- 
aches. Men  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  on  controversial  ques- 
tions I  expected  to  vote  against  the  position  I  took  when 
party  matters  were  involved.  My  heart  has  not  ached,  but  I 
have  been  disappointed  many  times  when  some  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  did  not  see  things  exactly  as  I  saw  them; 
but  I  know  that  when  they  did  not  see  things  as  I  saw  them, 
when  in  good  conscience  and  believing  that  they  represented 
the  views  of  their  constituents  they  cast  a  vote  differently 
than  I  cast  mine,  they  had  no  pleasvure  out  of  it,  and  that  it 
really  hurt  them  more  than  it  hurt  me. 

To  those  who  have  stood  by  at  all  times — and  a  few  of  us 
have,  of  course,  on  everything — let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion. To  those  who  are  advertised  to  be  the  recalcitrants, 
may  I  say  that  I  have  nothing  in  my  heart  against  them; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  the  finest  feeling  for  them,  because 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  ray  lifetime  have  been  men  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  not  agreed  with  me  on  all  things. 
I  know  they  voted  in  conscience;  I  know  they  voted  without 
hate,  without  spleen,  and  without  venom,  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  judgment  and  voting  as  they  thought  their 
constituents  would  have  them  vote. 

We  live  in  a  great  country;  the  greatest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  the  greatest  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
[Applause.] 

I  was  here  at  a  time  when  politics  divided  these  two  aisles: 
when  there  was  division  on  the  majority  side  in  the  days 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  power  as  well  as  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  power.  I  have  seen  the  RcpubUcan  Party 
di%'ided  when  they  were  in  power.  But  I  have  never  seen  a 
time  when  the  supreme  test  of  patriotism  and  love  of  covmtry 
above  all  other  loyalties  was  presented  to  this  House  that 
Members  of  both  parties  did  not  rise  unanimously  to  sustain 
the  historic  principles  of  this  great  Republic  of  yours  and 
mine.    [Applause.] 

We  live  in  an  unhappy  world.  It  has  been  unhappy  for 
months  past.  I  trust  that  when  we  go  home  to  drink  In  in- 
spiration from  our  own  people  we  may  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
their  service  and  will  come  back  as  determined  as  were  the 
fathers  who  brought  tliis  mighty  Republic  into  existence  to 
maintain,  perpetuate,  and  defend  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  the  great  institutions  that  underlie  this  giant 
state. 

For  you  and  each  of  you  throughout  the  days  you  are 
away  from  here  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  and  my  highest  hope 
that  you  and  yours  may  enjoy  to  the  fullest  measure  the 
rich  blessings  of  health,  of  prosperity,  and  of  peace.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  a  few  moments. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
refrain,  on  behalf  of  the  membership  I  am  privileged  to 
lead  in  this  House,  from  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
fairness  and  the  fine  integrity  with  which  you  have  upheld 
the  great  office  of  Speaker.    [Applause.]    It  was,  of  course, 
to  be  expected  from  your  notable  past  experience. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Raybxtrn,  of  Texas,  one  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect.  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  him.  While  we  might  differ  on 
great  fundamenUl  principles,  we  are  both  interested  in  the 
welfare- of  the  country  and  are  anxious  at  all  times  to  see 
that  this  House  has  an  opportimity  to  express  itself  in  a  fair 
way.     [Applause.] 

Of  course  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
who  have  been  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  majority  side,  who  have  paid  to  me  every  personal  re- 
spect one  could  ask.  While  in  this  session  of  Congress  we 
have  had  great  battles  which  have  divided  us,  I  beUeve  there 
has  been  less  partisan  spirit  exhibited  than  in  any  Congress 
in  recent  years.  We  all  come  here  with  one  purpose  in  mind. 
We.  of  course,  do  not  always  see  the  same  way.  but  our 
common  purpose  has  been  in  a  constructive  way  to  build  up 
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our  common  country.  That  has  been  the  motive  which  has 
actuated  practically  every  Member.  I  thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  House  for  the  courtesies  that 
you  have  all  extended  to  me.  I  hope  each  one  will  have  a 
pleasant  vacation  and  come  back  with  renewed  health,  to 
continue  the  great  work  that  is  ahead  of  us.  Everyone  in 
this  House,  regardless  of  party,  knows  that  constitutional 
government  and  democracy  are  both  on  trial.  The  welfare  of 
the  American  people  is  at  stake.  We  are  caUed  upon  to 
intelUgently  grope  with  many  tasks.  We  need  this  rest 
so  we  can  come  back  and  solve  these  problems  intelligently 
and  constructively.  I  repeat  I  wish  for  every  Member  of  the 
House  a  happy  vacation  and  a  safe  return  in  renewed  health- 
[Applauser  the  Members  rising.] 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  PRINT 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  ask  that  it  be  presented  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

jjg"  RATBimN  asks  unanimous  conBcnt  that  aU  Members  of  the 
House  shaU  have  the  privilege  vmtU  the  last  ediUon  authorized  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  Is  published,  to  extend  and  revise 
their  own  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  more  than  one 
subject  if  they  so  desire,  and  may  also  include  therein  stich  short 
quotau'ons  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete  such  exten- 
sion of  remarks;  but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress:  Provided,  That  quotations  from  re- 
ports of  committees  of  Congress  shall  be  from  such  reports  only  as 
have  been  submitted  officially  and  printed  as  documents  by  order 
of  the  House,  by  law,  or  pxirsuant  to  the  rxUes  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
May  I  inqiiire  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  embody  in  that  resolution  the  last  proviso? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
unreasonable  proviso,  and,  in  the  next  place.  I  desire  to  get 
the  unanimous-consent  request  through  the  House.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  nothing  in  the  resolution  has 
any  reflection  upon  him,  foUowing  the  colloquy  that  happened 
here  yesterday. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  embody  in  any  remarks  that  I  made 
anv  extracts  from  any  committee  report.  I  have  enough  evi- 
dence in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Real 
Estate  Bondholders'  Reorganizations  that  are  ready  and  shall 
be  ready  for  those  who  desire  to  know  the  facts  and  truth  as 
to  the  investigation  of  that  committee.  I  shall  comply  with 
the  many  requests  that  have  come  to  me.  due  to  the  adver- 
tising that  has  been  given  to  the  final  report,  and  I  shall 
supply  the  various  institutions  that  have  sought  to  obtain  the 
final  report,  which  has  been  temporarily  suppressed  by  the 
parliamentary  tactics  of  a  few  gentlemen  in  this  House,  with 
the  hearings  on  which  the  report  has  been  based.  I  want  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  trying  to  stop  this  report  to  know 
I  appreciate  the  advertising  they  are  giving  the  fine  work  of 
our  committee.  Their  tactics  are  focusing  public  attention 
on  our  report  and  people  will  get  the  trutti  in  spite  of  their 
activities,  I  am  certain.  At  least,  they  will  get  it  if  I  can  help 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  N.  I.  R.  B. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  reso- 
lution 258,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  following  Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Sboth  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Murdock  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Halleck,  and  Mr.  Routzohn. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COUMTTTEE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following  resigna- 
tion which  was  read: 


Hon.  W.  B.  Bankhead, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Reprt  ^enfatives. 


tiee 


Mt   Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby 
member   of    the    special    comml 
activities,  of  the  House  of 

With  expressions  of  my  high 
Sincerely  yours. 


Represe:  itatlves 


Washington.  D.  C. 

tender   my   resignation   as   a 
to    Investigate    un-American 


re  jard 


The  SPEAKER, 
be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

FURTHER   MESSAGE 

A  message  from  the  Senate 


and 
H.  Con.  Res.  35. 


Concurrent 


August  5 

August  5,  1939. 


and  esteem,  I  am, 

AsTircrB  D.  Healit. 


Without  ojection,  the  resignation  will 


ntOM   THE   SENATE 

by  Mr.  Frazier,  its  legislative 


clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  without  amend- 
ment to  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  foUowmg 

titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  lesolution  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni/ersary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Supre  tne  Court  of  the  United  States; 


resolution  providing   for   the 


signing  of  enrolled  bills  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Seven  y-sixth  Congress. 

The  message  also  announce!  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th<  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6635)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  pi  rposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  4  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5681)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry." 

The  message  also  announce  I  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  th<  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  not  in  the  regular 
emplojnnent  of  the  Government";  and 

S.  1802.  An  act  authorizing  construction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  project  3  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  Unj  ted  States. 

AMENDING   ACT   0\'  AUGUST   26.    1937 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  considerati  )n  of  the  bill  (S.  878)  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  26,  1937. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  )bjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Spes  ker,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
Statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  referred  to 
the  committee  and  was  amer  ded  by  striking  out  "January  1, 
1939",  and  inserting  "Fcbrua  j  1.  1940."  Since  we  are  about 
to  adjourn,  that  would  requi  re  this  bill  to  go  to  conference. 
I  have  been  requested  by  a  n  ajority  of  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  make  ;his  request,  and  ask  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  voted  down,  so  that  the  bill  can 
become  law. 

Mr.  ENGLEBRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  to 
what  subject  matter  does  th  s  bill  refer? 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  This  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
certain  prospecting  permita  on  the  public  dcmiain.  This 
would  extend  those  that  ha^  e  gone  down  to  2,000  feet  up  to 
January  1,  1939.  That  is,  all  those  who  have  drilled  one 
well  or  more  would  be  exem  3ted,  and  would  be  embodied  in 
that.  Therefore,  it  only  d(  es  one  thing:  Instead  of  l.COO 
feet  we  are  taking  those  uho  have  drilled  to  2,000  feet. 
It  was  our  understanding  la  the  committee  that  we  were 
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not  to  take  up  any  oil  bills,  and  I  had  promised  many  of 
the  Members.  The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Horton] 
and  I  have  tried  to  carry  that  out.  It  is  with  his  consent 
right  now  that  I  am  acting  in  asking  the  committee  to 
recede  from  that  amendment.  I  have  also  spoken  to  all  the 
Members  on  the  minority  side. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  understand  the  entire  matter 
in  this  bill  I  wish  to  read  the  departmental  report  which  is 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

V/ashington,  March  14,  1939. 

Hon.  Alva  B.  Adams, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Svrveys, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Adams:  By  letter  of  January  25  you  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  S.  878.  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26,  1937."  with  request  for  a  report  on  the  bill  for  your 
committee. 

The  act  of  August  26,  1937  (50  Stat.  842).  extended  to  Deceml>er 
31,  1939,  the  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  outstanding  on 
December  31.  1937,  which  on  that  date  were  within  one  or  more 
Of  the  classes  designated  in  clauses  (a)  to  (e),  inclusive.  The 
class  of  permits  extended  by  clause  (d)  were  those  "under  which 
at  least  one  weU  shall  have  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  2.000  feet  subsequent  to  August  21.  1935.'  The  bill  would 
amend  that  clause  to  provide  that  at  least  one  weU  shaU  have 
been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  1.000  feet  subsequent  to 
August  21,  1935,  and  prior  to  January  1.  1939. 

Under  the  act  of  August  26.  1937.  all  permits  not  extended 
thereby  to  December  31,  1939.  have  ceased  and  terminated.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  restore  to  life  any  of  the  ter- 
minated permits  under  which  drilling  of  a  well  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  1  000  feet  had  been  done  subsequent  to  the  approval  of 
the  act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  674).  As  you  know,  that  act 
changed  the  system  of  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  In 
the  public  domain  chiefly  by  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  leases 
Instead  of  prospecting  permits  for  unproven  oil  and  gas  lands. 

The  act  of  August  21,  1935,  authorises  any  permittee  to  ex- 
change his  permit,  prior  to  Its  termination,  for  a  lease  under  that 
act.  All  permits  outstanding  on  December  31,  1937.  which  were 
not  extended  to  December  31.  1939.  by  the  act  of  Augu.st  26.  1937. 
were  extended  by  departmental  order  to  December  31.  1938.  Be- 
tween 4.000  and  5,000  permits  terminated  on  December  31.  1938, 
and  applications  have  been  filed  to  exchange  approximately  3,000 
of  these  permits  for  leases.  Any  permittee  whose  permit  termi- 
nated and  who  filed  a  timely  application  for  exchange  may  begin 
or  continue  drillmg  on  the  land  even  before  the  lease  Is  Issued  to 
him.  so  that  his  right  to  prospect  the  land  Is  not  denied  or 
retarded  by  reason  of  the  exchange  of  the  permit  for  the  lease. 

The  bill  would  favor  a  comparatively  small  number  of  per- 
mittees, whose  permits  were  outstanding  December  31.  1937.  by 
lowering  the  standard  requirement  of  2.000  feet  of  drilling  which 
was  in  effect  throughout  the  existence  of  the  permit  system.  The 
number  of  permits  which  would  benefit  If  S.  878  is  enacted  is 
probably  not  more  than  1  percent  of  all  permits  outstanding  on 
December  31,  1937,  or  less  than  100.  Clause  (d)  of  the  act  of 
August  26,  1937  (50  Stat.  842),  Is  consistent  with  the  original 
obligation  assumed  by  the  permittees  who  qualified  thereunder, 
1  e  a  requirement  to  drill  on  the  permit  lands  to  a  depth  of  2.000 
feet  during  the  initial  2-year  term  of  the  permit  or  during  any 
extervsJons  thereof  theretofore  granted.  The  procedure  contem- 
plated under  S.  878  Is  not  consistent  with  the  standard  require- 
ment which  obtained  before  the  permit  system  was  displaced. 
Moreover,  1.000  feet  of  drilling  is  wholly  inconclusive  as  a  bona 
fide  test  in  the  great  majority  of  the  structures  found  In  the 
public-land  States.  Furthermore,  the  special  privileges  which 
would  be  extended  to  the  small  number  of  permittees  who  would 
be  affected  by  8.  878  would  be  inequitable  to  the  vast  number  of 
permittees  whose  permits  were  canceled  for  failure  timely  to  meet 
the  2.000-foot-mlnlmum  driUing  requirement  during  the  15-year 
wrlod  following  1920  when  a  rpecial  Inducement  of  a  5-pcrcent 
royalty  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  new  oil  and  gas  fields. 
Likewise,  the  extension  of  such  privileges  to  this  small  group  of 
permittees  would  be  discriminatory  against  new  applicants  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  the  public  lands  who,  since  1935,  have  not 
received  any  special  reward  for  discovery  of  new  oil  or  gas  fields. 
I  therefore  find  no  reason  for  the  proposed  amendment  and 
reccmrrend  that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  response  to  a  request  from  this 
Department,  states  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Bttrlew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  clause  (d)  of  the  act  of  August  26,  1937, 
entitled  "To  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  prospecting  per- 
mits, and  for  other  purposes",  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Under  which  at  least  one  well  shall  have  been  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  2.000  feet  subsequent  to  August  21.  1935, 
and  prior  to  January  1,  1939." 
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With  the  following  committee  amendment:  i 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "January  1.  1939"  and  Insert  "Pebru- 
ary  1.  1940." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

"Diere  was  no  objection,  and  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

PROCITBEMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2868) 
to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  national 
defense. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CLASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object.  1 

VIRCIE   B.  >\'EAVER 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  frcm  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5515)  for  the 
relief  of  Virgie  B.  Weaver,  with  a  Senate  amendment,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  5,  after  "act".  Insert  "Provided  further.  That  no 
benefits  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HOME  owners'  loan  CORPORATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  obj3Ction. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Church]  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  My  purpose  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  or  the  objective  of 
his  remarks,  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Corporation.  But  during  the  gentleman's  remarks  he 
made  some  reference  to  Mr.  Le  Hand,  who  is  State  manager 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation;  also  to  Mr.  Pahey. 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  very  fair  gentleman.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  not  intention- 
tilly  make  any  misstatements.  During  his  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  Mr.  Le  Hand  conducted  his  office,  in  sub- 
stance, frcm  a  political  angle.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois — and  I  think  1  am  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Massachusetts'  politics — that  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  that  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
our  Democrats  from  Massachusetts  have  been  rather  critical 
of  Mr.  Le  Hand  for  the  fact  that  we  felt  proper  consideration 
had  not  been  given  to  our  recommendations  on  personnel 
matters.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of 
his  office  is  concerned.  Mr.  Le  Hand  has  conducted  himself 
in  a  very  fair  and  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  There  has  been 
no  criticism  of  Mr.  Le  Hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  office.  His 
associates  have  also  been  fair  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

I  know  the  gentleman  relied  upon  others  for  his  informa- 
tion. Also,  during  his  remarks  the  gentleman  said  that  Mr. 
Le  Hand  had  no  experience  in  loan  and  real -estate  lines.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Le  Hand  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  real-estate  and  mortgage  business.  He  was  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  his 
present  responsible  position,  which  he  was  promoted  to  be- 
cause of  his  ability,  which  he  so  clearly  evidenced. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church]  also  made  an- 
other statement,  unintentionally,  I  am  sure,  but  which  is  not 
a  correct  one,  one  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  facts.   He 
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said  that  John  H.  Pahey.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  was  infe- 
rior poliUcaUy  to  Mr.  Le  Hand,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
assume  he  meant  by  that  that  Mr.  Le  Hand  dictated  to  him 
politicaUy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Fahey— as  every  Member 
from  Massachusetts,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat, 
knows— has  had  a  very  honorable  career.  Years  ago  he  was 
a  militant  fighter  without  regard  to  poUtics.  for  decency  in 
government.  I  remember  him  years  ago  as  editor  of  a  great 
newspaper  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  fighting  practicaUy  lone- 
handed  against  the  nefarious  practices  of  the  power  interests 
that  then  dominated  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Pahey  in  his  policies, 
but  I  have  profound  respect  for  him,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  who  is  fair,  upon  further  study  and 
Investigation.  wlU   realize   that   the   source   from   which   he 
received  his  information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fahey  and  Mr. 
Le  Hand  is  absolutely  erroneous. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Hlinois. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    The  gentleman  would  not  object  to  an 
investigation  by  this  body  of  the  matters  I  spoke  of  with  refer- 
ence to  his  friends  and  these  other  agents,  would  he? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  if  there  wajs  any  justification  for 
It;  but  the  gentleman  has  not  given  one  case  in  support  of 
his  statements.  I  do  not  believe  in  investigations  unless  they 
are  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  too  many  inves- 
tigations. The  United  States  Senate  has  a  number  of  inves- 
tigaUons  each  year.  They  are  now  going  to  investigate  the 
bankers,  I  understand.  We  would  be  better  off  if  we  let 
business  alone.  We  would  be  better  off  not  to  have  investi- 
gations unless  the  evidence  is  convincing,  warranting  the 
rT  same,  and  that  the  invesUgation  is  necessary  for  the  best 

4  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 
j  Mr.  HEALEY.    I  Join  enthusiastically  in  what  the  gentle- 

man has  said  with  regard  to  both  Mr.  Le  Hand  and  Mr.  Fahey. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  both  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  can  subscribe  to  everything  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  said.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  one-half  minute  additional. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  30  seconds  will  be  sufll- 
'  cient. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Walter).    The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  asks  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  one-half  minute.    Is  there  objection? 
^  "niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    My  purpose  was  not  to  enter  Into  any 
controversy  with  my  friend  from  Illinois.    I  have  profound 
1  respect  for  him  and  feel  that  he  has  been  advised  by  mis- 

Informed  people.  I  do  know  in  his  statements  about  Mr. 
Fahey  and  Mr.  Le  Hand,  and  which  I  have  referred  to,  that  he 
has  been  misinformed.  I  regard  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
as  a  strong  character,  and  I  say  that  not  flatteringly.  He  is 
a  strong  character,  but  strong  characters  frequently  make 
more  mistakes  than  those,  who  are  more  inclined  to  investl- 

R&te. 

In  this  respect  with  reference  to  Mr.  Fahey  and  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Le  Hand  I  assure  my  friend  from  Illinois  that 
neither  one  of  them  is  a  politician.  If  any  feelings  of  un- 
easiness have  existed,  none  do  now.  It  has  been  because  they 
have  not  been  politicians.  While  I  have  been  somewhat 
critical  of  them  in  the  past  from  personnel  angles.  I  have 
profound  respect  for  both  of  them  as  men  who  are  performing 
their  jobs  in  a  very  fine,  excellent  manner,  and,  after  all.  that 
is  what  counts. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Le  Hand  is 
the  brother  of  Miss  Le  Hand,  a  secretary  of  the  President. 
If  Miss  Le  Hand  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
ber  brother,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  He  was  qualified, 
and  Itt  is  her  brother.   But  the  truth  is  that  Miss  Le  Hand 


had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 


August  5 

with  Mr.  Le  Hand's  appoint- 
iTent^^MV^LeHanTwas  first  ^ployed  by  the  Home  Owners' 

^^ _.   _  as  assistant   State   manager 

when  men'of  his  experience,  aljility,  and  honesty  were  greatly 
needed  and  without  a  suggest!  m  from  any  source  that  he  be 
employed.  I  am  reliably  infcrmed  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Mr.  Le  Hand's  sistei  even  knew  of  his  connection 
with  the  organization  until  s<  metime  after  he  had  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Corporate  n.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  State  manager  so  ely  on  his  merits,  a  position 
which  he  has  filled  with  grea  .  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Corporation, 

Reference  has  been  made  1o  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fahey  is 
executor  and  trustee  of  the  E  Iward  A.  Pilene  estate  in  Bos- 
ton. The  late  Edward  Rlenc  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
businessmen  of  the  country  i,nd  a  great  citizen.  His  pro- 
gressive and  humane  viewpoint  of  life  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. The  fact  that  a  man  pke  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene 
named  Mr.  Pahey  to  be  an  ececutor  and  trustee  of  his  will 
and  estate  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  type  of  a  man  that 
John  Pahey  is.  The  perform  ince  of  his  duties  in  this  con- 
nection will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  John 
Fahey  would  not  permit  such  a  condition  to  exist.  He  is  too 
honorable  a  man  to  do  so.  W  ?.  of  Massachusetts,  know  John 
Pahey  and  what  he  has  always  stood  for — honesty  and  de- 
cency in  every  walk  of  huma  n  endeavor,  and  in  public  life. 
He  has  always  fought  the  fght  of  the  weak  and  the  op- 
pressed. That  was  what  he  did,  at  great  financial  loss  to 
himself,  when  he  was  editor  o  I  a  large  newspaper  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  that  is  what  h  e  will  always  do. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  large  number  of  loans 
made  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York.  Politics  has  never  b;en  connected  with  any  loan. 
The  only  time  that  I  have  e  ?er  contacted  the  Boston  office 
on  any  loan  was  to  urge  tliat  foreclosure  proceedings  be 
withheld,  or  some  action  taken  that  would  enable  a  home 
owner  to  obtain  easier  arrang  ements  so  that  his  or  her  home 
might  be  saved  from  foreclos  ire.  Consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  on  a  1  such  requests,  which  I  gladly 

IS  possible  has  been  extended, 
lumaneness. 

„„ ^ ion  show  that  the  above  States 

have  not  made  a  larger  numl;  er  of  loans  or  accepted  a  larger 
number  of  mortgages  than  th  e  country  as  a  whole.  The  fig- 
ures of  applications  received  i  ind  loans  closed  for  the  country 


made,  as  fair  consideration 
That  is  not  politics — that  is 
The  figures  of  the  Corpora 


as  a  whole  and  for  the  abo^e  States  are  as  follows 


United  States.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 


The  situation  In 
that  I  received  from  Mr. 
long  before  my  friend  from 
on  the  fioor,  and  which  I 


House 


Applica- 
tions re- 
ceived 


1, 8X6. 491 

IST.  872 

61.U20 

22.327 

SO,  419 


Loans  re- 
financed 


i.ois.in 

80.145 
36.339 
10.281 
24.524 


Percent 


53.9 

60.7 

44.3 

4« 

48.0 


Massachtsetts  Is  best  stated  in  a  letter 
under  date  of  July  14.  1939, 
Illinois  had  made  his  remarks 
indlude  herein: 


Fa  ley 


FEDfSAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  July  14,  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoiMACK, 


of  Representatives. 


My  Dear  Mr.  McCorbiack:  Me  recently  have  received  inqtilrles 
from  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  both  nationally  and 
In  their  own  States.  Believing  that  you  will  be  Interested,  I 
therefore  am  attaching  a  brief.  Informal  report  as  of  December  31. 
1938,  which  not  only  gives  a  p  cture  of  our  current  activities,  but 
outlines  the  permanent  contrl  autlons  the  Corporation  has  made 
to  a  broader  and  more  secure  home  ownership.  To  supplement 
this  report  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  with  some 
Interesting  flgtores  on  your  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  reftnanca  I  24,524  Massachusetts  home  owners 
to  the  extent  of  9112,286.546  ilnce  the  beginning  of  its  lending 
period,  June  12,  1933.  These  Massachusetts  borrowers,  like  all 
H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers,  were  vflthout  private  credit  at  the  time; 
the  average  was  2  yetu^  dellnc^ent  in  both  principal  and  interest 
and  between  2  and  3  years  ou  taxes. 
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As  of  February  28,  lft39,  Massachusetts  borrowers  had  repaid 
»11  808  000.  or  id's  F>ercent,  of  their  total  principal  indebtedness. 
Collections  In  March  were  87.11  percent  of  billings.  Five  hundred 
and  twenty-three  MassachuBetts  borrowers  have  paid  in  $1,833,000 
to  settle  their  accounts  in  full;  7,729  others  today  are  current  or 
less  than  3  months  in  arrears,  while  2,758  more  are  In  a  liqui- 
dating class,  meaning  that  they  not  only  are  meeting  all  current 
bills  but.  in  addition,  are  making  regular  monthly  payments  on 
their  arrearages. 

This  means  that  we  now  have  10.487  accounts  In  Massachusetts 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  representing  borrowers  who  clearly  are 
on  their  way  to  debt-free  home  ownership.  There  are  7.285  other 
borrowers  who  are  making  adjusted  payments  sufficient  to  keep 
their  accounts  active  and  who  are  being  given  every  assistance  in 
their  effort  to  rehabUltate  themselves. 

The  H  O  L  C.  now  owns  4.901  homes  In  Massachtisetts.  It  has 
sold  1 118  others.  Of  the  homes  It  owns,  and  which  are  available 
to  yield  income,  87.4  percent  are  rented.  Rental  coUectlons  in 
February  were  99.3  percent  erf  blUings. 

These  flg\ires  tell  a  story  that  we  beUeve  is  a  credit  to  both 
home  owners  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Government  They  show  that  more  than  74  percent  of  these 
almost  hopeless  home  owners  H.  O.  L.  C.  refinanced  either  have 
saved  their  homes,  arc  almost  certain  to  have  them,  or  at  least  have 
a  good  chance — and  only  29  percent  are  in  the  last  category. 

Included  In  the  original  loans  made  In  Massachusetts  were 
•2  868  000  for  reconditioning  and  repair  of  homes  to  make  them 
sound  security,  and  about  $7,400,396  for  payment  of  delinquent 
taxes.  Since  the  close  of  our  lending  period  the  Corporation  has 
advanced  an  additional  $3,179,000  for  taxes,  maintenance  Insur- 
ance and  slmUar  purposes  to  aid  and  protect  borrowers.  Further, 
$3  834,000  more  has  been  spent  on  properUes  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  acquired.  Every  dollar  spent  on  reconditioning,  of  course, 
stimulated  the  construction  industry  and  enhanced  nelghtwrhood 
values:  the  taxes  we  advanced  provided  needed  revenue  to  Massa- 
chusetts communities  and  to  the  State. 

The  story  of  how  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  tried  to  serve  the  purpose  for 

which  it  was  esUbli&hed  by  the  Congress  is  told  In  the  attached 

national   statement.     Its   constructive   social   purposes   have   been 

carried    out   in   the    State   of    Massachui^tts    to   the   best   of    otir 

ability. 

Sincerely  yotirs,  ^   _  _.    . 

John  H.  Fahet.  Chairman. 

I  arose,  to  address  the  House  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
this  session,  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  of  the  mis- 
information he  received,  and  in  justice  to  two  men.  whom 
I  respect;  two  men  who  are  performing  their  duties  in  an 
efHcient  and  honorable  manner.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNTTAL  CONVENTOON  OF  YOUNG  DEMOCRAT  CLXTBS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  your  indulgence 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  announce 
to  the  membership,  both  Republican  and  Democratic,  that 
on  next  Wednesday  there  will  commence  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  my  congressional  district,  the  aimual  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Democrat  Clubs  of  America. 

I  extend  to  all  of  you  an  Invitation  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion.  If  you  visit  my  congressional  district  you  will 
visit  one  of  the  busiest  commercial  districts  in  the  entire 
countrv,  and  a  district  recognized  as  one  of  the  art  centers 
of  America.  You  will  visit  a  district  that  is  known  as  the 
steel  center  of  the  world. 

If  you  attend  this  convention  you  will  be  able  to  see  some 
of  the  leading  poUtical  ngures  of  America.  There  will  be 
in  attendance  some  who  aspire  to  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  many  Members 
of  Congress  personally  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  convention  of 
the  Young  Democrat  Clubs  of  America  commencing  next 
Wednesday.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  a  former  colleague,  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
of  New  York,  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  under 
date  of  August  5. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  telegram  I  have  just  received  from  the 
Taylor  County  Agricultural  Association  relating  to  the  re- 
storaUon  of  the  $119,000,000  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, to  be  used  by  them  in  connection  with  makinf 
loans  on  agricultural  products. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 

Asnjara,  Tbc.,  August  4,  1939. 
Cltdc  L.  GAsarrr. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Taylor  County  farmers  vitally  interested  In  loan  features  of 
Triple  A  and  regret  Congress  struck  out  appropriation  which  would 
.provide  loans  on  cotton  and  wheat  «  same  became  necessary. 
Please   express   to    your    colleagues    our   disappointment    in    their 

actions. 

TATLOa   COTTNTT   Agrictji.td»al   AssociATioir, 

J.  Walter  Hammond,  President.  j 

E.  D.  Thomas,  Secretary. 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19  of  this  year  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  6911,  while  at  the  same  time  Senator 
Sheppard.  of  Texas,  introduced  a  companion  bill  (S.  2638). 
seeking  to  "extend  eligibility  for  disabled  emergency  officers* 
retirement  benefits  to  those  disabled  officers  of  the  World 
War,  otherwise  entitled  thereto,  who  failed  to  file  application 
therefor  within  the  time  provided  for  in  Public  Law  No.  506, 
approved  May  24,  1928,  Seventieth  Congress." 

This  request  is  very  similar  to  the  one  made  in  behalf  of 
merchants  who  failed  to  file  claims  for  refvmds  under  the 
processing  tax  of  the  A.  A.  A.  It  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  that  many  people  did  not  get  their 
claims  filed  within  the  limits  of  the  measure.  Then  Con- 
gress justly  extended  the  time  for  these  merchants  to  file 
their  claims.  For  this  action  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  congratulated  from  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
their  efforts  to  make  equal  the  rights  of  all. 

Under  the  same  principle  of  equality  I  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  consider  the  merits  of  this  bill.  Congress 
has  seen  the  justness  of  helping  these  merchants  who  were 
unaware  of  the  law  or  learned  of  their  rights  under  the  law 
only  too  late  to  flle;  and,  in  line  with  the  foregoing,  justice 
also  demands  that  disabled  emergency  officers  of  the  World 
War  who  did  not  know  of  their  rights  under  the  Tyson- 
Fitzgerald  Act  be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  their  re- 
tirement pay  under  biUs  H.  R.  6911  and  S.  2638. 

No  such  bills  as  these  would  have  been  necessary  had  the 
original  act  been  written  like  other  similar  bills.  This  act 
for  the  relief  of  emergency  officers— unlike  the  one  written 
for  enlisted  men— was  the  only  one  containing  the  clause 
limiting  the  filing  period.  Too,  since  the  bill  was  enacted 
years  after  the  war,  these  officers  affected  were  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  knew  nothing,  or  very  little,  about  this  law. 

I  know  of  one  officer  who  has  positive  proof  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  law  until  after  the  benefits  had  expired.  He 
was  confined  in  a  private  hospital  receiving  treatment  for 
disabilities  he  gained  during  the  war  in  the  service  of  his 

country. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  are  of  officers  who  lived  In  the 
country  or  In  small  towns  and  out  of  touch  uith  veterans' 
organizations.  However,  I  have  seen  affidavits  made  by 
service  officers  and  post  commanders  of  American  Legion 
posts  in  Texas  stating  that  "their  posts  knew  nothing  of 
this  retirement  act,  nor  did  they  receive  application  blanks 
or  any  other  information  regarding  this  act." 

These  veterans  I  speak  for — disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country— are  desperately  in  need  of  aid  from  their  country. 
Per  to  them  that  war  is  not  over.  In  towns  and  villages  of 
our  Nation  these  men  live  their  broken  lives.  These  men  who 
were  the  olScers  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  our  boys  overseas 
are  now  denied  their  rights  under  the  principles  established 
by  George  Washington  so  many  years  ago.  solely  because 
they  were  not  aware  at  the  specified  time  that  they  might 
file  for  retirement  benefits. 
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These  men,  equally  Justified  to  receive  these  benefits,  are 
denied  the  same  benefits  that  others  are  receiving.  The  late 
Congressman  J.  J.  McSwain,  writing  to  an  officer  of  the 
World  War  suffering  a  service-connected  disability,  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that  he  knows  of  another  officer  "who  is  in 
the  same  fix  as  you  are— disabled  for  life — and  drawing  100 
percent  total  permanent  disability."  The  officer  neglected  to 
file  his  application  in  time  and  so  he  is  out.  In  like  manner  I 
have  a  number  of  very  close,  dear,  personal  friends  who  are 
in  the  same  fix,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  advise  them 
all  that  there  was  no  chance. 

Prom  my  district  I  can  recite  you  the  case  history  of  an 
officer  who  was  in  France  as  a  major  of  Artillery.  His 
record  is  of  the  highest  caliber.  He  fought  through  the 
war  with  honor  and  distinction.  He  and  his  fellow  officers 
who  would  receive  aid  from  my  bill  led  their  men  in  the 
most  desperate  fighting  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Poison 
gas  and  the  terrors  of  fields  strung  with  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements   and    pocked    from    bursting    shells    and    the 

j  rain  of  machine-gun  fire  was  their  arena  of  duty  to  their 
country.  This  particular  officer  was  wounded,  receiving  now 
a  small  compensation  for  permanent  disability.  Today  he  I 
Is  not  physically  able  to  work.  Both  his  and  his  wife's  sav- 
ings are  now  gone.  He  is  58  years  of  age.  Despite  his  at- 
tempts to  remain  in  contact  with  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  service  organizations,  he  failed  to  file  applica- 
tion for  benefits  because  the  law  was  unknown  to  him. 

!  Clearly,  under  the  laws  of  equality  and  justice,  this  officer 

^         and  those  like  him  should  be  allowed  the  right  to  place  their 

[         applications.    For  every  other  service  branch  has  received 

i         their  rights  to  benefits. 

Root  of  this  discrimination  goes  far  back  in  the  history 
of  our  country's  defense  system.    A  similar  complaint  to  the 

i  one  that  my  bill  seeks  to  remedy  was  made  by  the  emergency 
officers  of  the  War  between  the  States.  T.  W.  Harrison, 
one-time  Congressman  from  Virginia,  wrote: 

For  years  the  Civil  War  ofiftcers  have  been  clamoring  at  the 
dCKirs  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  to  be  plac3d  in  the  claas 
of  the  Regular  Army  officers,  and  to  remove  any  possible  distinc- 
tion against  the  new  emergency  officers.  The  language  was  in- 
serted \n  the  draft  bill  to  remove  the  controversy.  The  language 
was  very  broad,  and  I  have  never  understood  how  the  War  Depart- 
ment managed  to  evade  it. 

However,  the  War  Department  did  manage  to  evade  the 
language,  and  when  the  World  War  drew  into  its  vortex  the 
United  States,  emergency  officers  were  not  included  in  the 
Regular  Army,  despite  the  context  of  section  10  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  May  18,  1917,  which  states: 

That  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  forces  herein  provided 
for.  other  than  the  Regular  Army,  shall  be  In  all  recpects  upon 
the  same  footing  as  to  pay.  allowances,  and  pensions  as  officers  und 
enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  this  law  which  provided  our 
World  War  forces  is  plain.  It  was  constiued  not  only  as  a 
promise  but  a  contract  with  men  entering  the  Army  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Later,  under  the  Retirement  Act  of  1920,  these  emergency 
officers  were  excluded.  It  was  not  until  8  years  later  that 
the  emergency  officers  were  given  the  same  justice  that  other 
branches  of  our  defensive  forces  received.  And  in  that  bill 
they  were  subject  to  a  limitation  clause  that  was  never  in- 
serted into  the  retirement  acts  of  other  branches.  So  the 
enactment  of  this  bill — H.  R.  6911 — will  not  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from  custom  but  merely  a  correction  of  the  original 
act  to  conform  to  the  general  wordage  and  force  of  retire- 
ment measures. 

I  would  like  also  to  answer  an  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  extending  the  time.  It  has  been  said  that  such  an 
action  would  increase  the  cost  of  Government  since  a  recent 
report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  the  cost  to 
be  $344,500  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1940  and  the  addition  of 
380  officers  to  the  rolls. 

These  figures  are  quite  misleading  standing  alone.  But 
certain  deductions  must  be  made  from  this  sum  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  this  class  of  officers, 
now  suffering  disabilities,  are  now  receiving  compensation. 


1(40. 


When  this  deduction  is  made  fhe  figure  Is  changed  to  only 
$59,975  for  the  fiscal  year  of 

The  difference  in  these  two 
the  consideration  of  the  foUowi^ig 
Veterans'  Administration.    In 
dated  July  12,  1939,  the  Administrator 
stated: 


igures  can  be  easily  seen  by 
figures  obtained  from  the 
letter  received  by  my  office, 
of  Veterans'  Affairs 


Number  of  emergency  officers 
nected  disability  compensation 
1938)   on  permanent  basis  is  5,882 
sation,  $4,404,156. 

These  figures  render  the  average  annual  compensation  per 
officer  to  be  $748.75. 

The  Administrator,  in  a  lett*r 
Rankin,  chairman  of  the  Commpttee 
Legislation,  dated  June  6,  1939. 
bill  would  produce.     Acting  en 
became  law,  he  stated: 


It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
$344,500  and  would  bring  on  the 
officers. 
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r(  celvlng  World  War  servlce-con- 
ratjd  30  percent  or  more  (June  30, 
Approximate  annual  compen- 


to  the  Honorable  John  E. 
on  World  War  Veterans' 
estimated  the  costs  that  this 
the  premise  that  the  bill 


fcr 
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the  fiscal  year  1940  would  be 
approximately  380  emergency 


Prom  this  it  can  be  seen  th^t  the  annual  average  pay  to 
each  officer  would  be  $906.58. 

Therefore,  from  the  foregoihg  statistical  data  and  esti- 
mates as  furnished  by  the  Vet  erans'  Administration,  I  find 
that  the  difference  between  t]  le  retirement  pay  of  $908.58 
per  aiuium  and  compensation  of  $748.75  per  annum  is  an 
increase  of  $157.83  per  annum  for  each  officer,  and  for  the 
estimated  380  officers  would  m?an  an  increased  expenditure 
of  $59,975.50  per  annum  to  plaqe  these  worthy  officers  on  the 
retirement  rolls. 

Surely,  ladies  and  gentlemen 


of  the  House,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  you  can  do  nothink  less  than  grant  equal  rights 
to  these  emergency  officers  an(l  give  them  the  consideration 
that  they  so  richly  deserve. 

EXTENSION    dr    REMARKS 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remar  ^  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  decision  of  th|e  Supreme  Court  relative  to 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [R|r.  CartwrightI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajsk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  I  ecord  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  New  Yor  c  Sun. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol  jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington    Mr.  Hill>? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  ii  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  chart  relative  to  |the  distribution  of  veterans 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  o 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECi  :ss 


The  SPEAKER.  The  House 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  fat  4  o'clock  ant 
stood  in  recess  subject  to  the 


ijection  to  the  request  of  the 
I  Mr.  Van  Zandt]? 


will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 


11  minutes  p.  m.) ,  the  House 
of  the  Chair. 


ciU 

AFTER   UECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  he  House  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  at  6:22  p.  m. 

STILL   FURTHER    MESSAi  IE    FROM   THE    SENATK 

A  still  further  message  fron  i  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier, 
its  legislative  clerk,  announce(  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  r  solution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolut]  jn  providing  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  administrative  office  ol 
the  United  States  courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed. 
With  amendments  in  which  th ::  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J. Res. 375.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

■nie  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
a  bill  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Inez  Gillespie. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7462)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4117)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  181 

ResolvfA.  That  a  committee  of  two  Senators  l>e  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  Join  a  similar  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houses,  having 
completed  the  business  of  the  present  session,  are  ready  to  adjourn, 
unless  the  President  has  some  further  communication  to  make  to 
them. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going resolution  the  President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Mr.  Austin  as  members  of  said  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  following  concm-rent  resolution  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested. 

Senate  Ckincurrent  Etesolutlon  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concvx- 
ring^.  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  day  of  August  1939,  and  that  when  they  adjoxirn  on  said 
day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

SINE   DIE   ADJOITRNMENT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  Senate  concur- 
rent Resolution  29. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring. That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday 
the  5th  day  of  August  1939,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said 
day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

coaacTm  to  notify  the  president 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  297 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Members  be  appointed  by 
the  House  to  Join  a  Blmllar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  inform  him 
that  the  two  Houses  have  completed  the  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  the  President  has  some  other  com- 
munication to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
committee  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybukn]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin j. 

SURPLUS   AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITIIS 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  375)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  tbe  UUe  of  the  bUL 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  "Corporation",  strike  out  all  down  to  and 
Including  "by"  In  line  6,  and  insert  "with  the  approval  of." 

Pi^  2,  line  19,  after  "selected".  Insert:  "Provided  further.  That  in 
case  of  a  sale,  settlement  must  be  made  within  60  days  after  delivery 
and  not  more  than  500.000  bales  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  upon  tii» 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

UMATILLA   INDIAN   RESERVATION,   OREG. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  4540) 
authorizing  the  restoration  to  tribal  ownership  of  certain 
lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg..  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  15,  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into  effect  the  land-purchaae 
provision  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  hereby 
authorized  to  xise  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  any  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Indian  tribe  Involved? 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  The  amendment  is  satisfactory. 
It  does  not  hurt  the  bill.  The  amendment  was  inserted  In 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Office  by  Senator  Mc- 
Nary  before  he  went  away.  I  did  not  learn  of  this  action 
until  late  tonight. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  should  get  first  prize  for 
getting  Indian  bills  through  this  Congress.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  assure  him  I  will  not  object  to  his  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  Uble  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  29.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  facilities  of 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  for  elementary- 
school  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

8. 161.  An  act  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Grlzelda 
Hull  Hobson;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

S.  166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Kaplan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

S.  310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luke  A.  Westenbcrger;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  purchasers  of  lots  In 
Harding  town  site,  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands. 

S.  844.  An  act  to  simpUfy  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8. 1024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriett  Boswell,  guardian 
of  Betty  Fisher;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  1214.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  more  permanent  tenure 
for  persons  carrying  the  mail  on  star  routes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

S.  1326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Hendel.  nee  Judith 
Shapiro;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

8. 1510.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Louis  Artick;  to  the 

I  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalizaticm. 
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S.  1638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thermal  Syndicate,  Ltd.; 
to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims. 

S.  1643.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  at  wartime  rates  for 
disability  or  death  Incurred  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Par  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

S.  1780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  property  for  the  Antietam  Battlefield  site  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands. 

S.  1790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Eberhart  Steel  Products 
Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

8.1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dionis  Moldowan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

S.  1962.  An  act  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  reopen  and  readjudicate  the  case  of  Carrie  How- 
ard Steedman  and  Eugenia  Howard  Edmunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

S.  2030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mira  Priedberg  (Mira 
Dworecka) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization. 

S.  2059.  An  act  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  city  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  of  an  easement  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2144.  An  act  providing  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  Lockwoods  Basin,  East  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

S.  2201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alabama  Lewis  Poole;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

S.  2209.  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  Earle  Embrey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  2210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Merchants  Distilling 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims.  y^' 

S.  2212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  development  of  mar- 
keting and  marketing  services  for  farm  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  create  a  new  group  within  the  Air 
Corps,  Regular  Army,  with  the  designations  of  junior  flight 
oflBcer,  flight  officer,  and  senior  flight  officer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  refuge  lands  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  eastern  wild  turkey  and  to  pro- 
vide pure-blood  brood  stock  for  restocking  within  its  native 
range,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmaittee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

S.  2284.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  4,  1898  (30  Stat. 
369),  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  100  acting 
assistant  surgeons  for  temporary  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

S.  2295.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  reappoint  and 
honorably  discharge  David  J.  Sawyer,  second  lieutenant. 
National  Army,  as  of  May  11.  1919;  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

S.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Richardson;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

S.  2419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  J.  Hogan  and 
W.  R.  Larkin,  in  connection  with  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  2433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F^ank  Casey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ 
engineers  and  economists  for  consultation  purposes  on  im- 
portant reclamation  work."  approved  February  28,  1929  (45 
Stat.  1406) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

"87^464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  27,  1934  (48 
But.  505),  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1926;  34  U.  S.  C,  Supp.  IV, 
496:  sec.  14  of  Public,  No.  18,  76th  Cong.),  to  adjust  the 
limitations  on  the  profits  of  certain  contractors  with  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

8. 2492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dane  Golch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 


of  the  Bell  Grocery  Co.;  to 


of  Marjorie  Buchek;  to  the 


8.2496.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

S.  2527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ncuhan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nafuralization. 

8.2529.  An  act  for  the  relief 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  2531.  An   act   for   the   reli^   of   Stanley  Falk,   Howard 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Nathan  Falk,  anji  Rose  Winter;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Claims. 

8.2560.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Committee  en  Claims. 

S.  2561.  An  act  for  the  relief  (Jf  Ina  Jones;  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Claims. 

8. 2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  M.  Shea;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Claims. 

S.  2578.  An  act  to  designate 
III.,  as  the  Henry  T.  Rainey  Dam 
and  Harbors. 

8. 2598.  An  act  for  the  relief  df  Kurt  Wessely;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Na  uralization 

8.2608.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  Sgt.  Samuel 
United  States  Army  and  then 


list ;  to  the  Committee  on  Milita  it  Affairs 
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of  James  E.  Barry;  to  the 


he  lock  and  dam  at  Alton, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rivers 


WoodfiU  a  captain  in  the 
place  him  on  the  retired 


the  trust  on   certain  lands 
'ribe,  Montana;  to  the  Com- 


S.  2609.  An  act  to  reimpose 
allotted  to  Indians  of  the  Crow 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

8. 2625.  An  act  to  authorize  llhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  or  otherv/ise  dispose  of  surplus  animals  inhabiting 
the  national  parks  and  nationa '.  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

8. 2627.  An  act  to  empower  i  nd  authorize  special  agents 
and  such  other  employees  of  tt  e  Division  of  Investigations, 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  i  ire  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  that  pu  pose,  to  administer  oaths  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Public  Lands.  1 

8.2682.  An  act  to  amend  thf  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  a  special  procedure  for  fixing  minimum- 
wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico  am  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor, 

S.  2689.  An  act  to  amend  se  :tion  33  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  and  consolid;  ite  the  acts  respecting  copy- 
right," approved  March  4,  19(9,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Patents. 

8. 2712.  An  act  to  amend  sec  ion  2803  (c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  2735.  An  act  authorizing  tl  e  is.suance  to  Orville  Wright 
of  honorary  aircraft  pilot's  ceitificate  No.  1;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreij  n  Commerce. 

8. 2756.  An  act  relating  to  thi  funeral  costs  and  transpor- 
tation of  bodies  of  certain  deci  ased  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

S.  2798.  An  act  for  the  reliej  of  Charles  H.  Parr;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

8.  2843.  An  act  granting  easei  nents  on  Indian  lands  of  the 
Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Inc  ian  Reservation,  Wyo.,  for 
dam  site  and  reservoir  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
Riverton  reclamation  project;  o  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

8.  2866.  An  act  to  provide  fc  r  allowance  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  Veterans'  Administr  ition  beneficiaries  and  their 
attendants  In  authorized  travel  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Woi  d  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

8.2867.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  transfer  by  qui  claim  deed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  for  right-o  -way  purposes,  a  small  strip 
of  land  at  Veterans'  Administra  ;ion  facility,  Coates\'ille,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  World  Wa  ■  Veterans'  Legislation. 

S. 2903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  Kam  N. 
Kathju;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. 

8.  J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  and  desirs  bility  of  fixing  railroad  rates 
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on  the  basis  of  zones;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forel^ 
Commerce. 

S.  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  making  provisions  for  the 
refund  of  the  processing  tax  on  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter 
by  the  raisers  and  producers  who  in  fact  bore  all  or  part 
of  the  burden  of  such  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  appctot- 
ment  of  Barley  B.  Ferguson  as  a  major  general.  United 
States  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  examined  and  fotmd  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  139.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  d)  of  section  96 
of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of 
computing  annuities; 

H.  R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Duffield  Mullins.  and 
others"; 

H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 
Williams; 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  un- 
marketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where 
such  spirits  were  in  the  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer 
or  rectifier  for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

H.  R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  reLef  of  Olin  C.  Risinger; 

H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  225r.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Malles,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachle; 

H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey 
T.  Combs; 

H.  R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 

H.  R.  3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Coliunbia  River  near  The 
Dalles.  Oreg.; 

H.  R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 

H.  R.  3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Rske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
Stephenville  Hospital.  Stephenville,  Tex.; 

H.  R.3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co.; 

H.  R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan 
Williams; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.  R.  3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dispose  of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  other  purp>oses; 

H.  R.  3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 

H.  R.  4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.R. 4108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  United 
States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.  R.  4117.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorney's 
fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press; 

H.  R.  4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co.; 

H.R. 4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey,  John  J. 
Beatty,  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath,  Joseph  R.  DrlscoU,  Edward 
A.  Morash,  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz; 

H.  R.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald; 

H.  R.  4540.  An  act  authorizing  the  restoration  to  tribal 
ownership  of  certain  lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Oreg.,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.  R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wflllam  H.  Radcliffe: 

H.R. 4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete : 

H.  R.  4501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 

H.R. 4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co..  of  Toledo.  Ohio; 

H.  R.  4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Oubrud; 

H.  R.  4725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUliam  L.  Rull; 

H.  R.  4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 

H.R. 4831.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
aiKl  Interpreter  of  the  Menominee  general  council,  members 
of  the  Menominee  advisory  council,  and  ofBcial  delegates  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.  R.  4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Hsorison  Com- 
mission to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty- 
third  President  of  the  United  States: 

H.  R.  4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman: 

H.R. 4885.  An  act  for  the  reliof  of  James  M.  Harwood; 

H.  R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker; 

H.  R.  5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  C^anal  and  for  increasing  Its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanic  shipping: 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.  R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil; 

H.R. 5333.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30.  1924; 

H.R. 5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 

H.  R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 

H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank.  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Assoication  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.R. 5405.  An  act  authorizing  the  installation  of  parking 
meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 5491.  An  act  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Dornsife; 

H.R.  5506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association 
for  participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue  River 
Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on  the 
Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.; 

H.R. 5515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virgle  B.  Weaver; 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  V.  H.  Scheuring,  Elmer 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Pahey; 

H.  R.  5607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan,  United 
States  marshall,  district  of  Idaho; 

H.R.  5681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishing  Industry; 

H.  R.  5685.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business -chance  brokers,  and  real -estate  salesmen:  to  create 
a  Real  Estate  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real -estate  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25.  1937; 

H.  R.  5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne.  Jr.; 

H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310.  Beventy- 
flfth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  E. 
Sweinbart; 

H.R.  5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 

H.  R.  5835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can republics: 

H.R.  5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286,  approved 
June  18,  1934,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 
Mace  Engineering  Corporation"; 
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H.  R.  5C94.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett: 

H.R.  5895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry,  Sr.; 

H.  R.  5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger,  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor; 

H.R. 5931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman; 

H.  R.  5951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
HaU: 

H.R.  5953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 

H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges 
and  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and/or  completing 
the  construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  30.  1935; 

H.  R.  6021.  An  act  to  repeal  the  minimum-price  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  old  post-office  building  and  site; 

H.  R.  6037.  An  act  to  amend  section  194  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  cOdify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.  1088) ; 

H.R.  6099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Sewell; 

H.R. 6259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins; 

H.  R.  6271.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge  or 
two  separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River,  at  or  near 
Kettle  Falls.  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden,  Essie  Biu-ton,  Beatrice  Carter,  Mary  Cobb,  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant,  Sallie  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese.  Sallie  Marett.  Josie  McDonald.  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields.  Mae  Phillips,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 
rett,  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.R. 6441.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis, 
State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.; 

H.R. 6490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs,  former 
disbvirsing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Svunmers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer.  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department; 

H.R. 6491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 
Simeon  F.  Felarca; 

H.R. 6492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Farm  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Santa  Rosa.  N.  Mex.; 

H.  R.  6635.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6662,  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 

H.R. 6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  re- 
viver for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation; 
^Hv^.  6805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 

H.  RrB808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck; 

H.  R.  6898.  An  act  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
nons to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War; 

H.  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  In  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  Town- 
ship, county  of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 

H.R. 6963.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 

H.  R.  7049.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H,R.  7096.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a 
form  of  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 
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at  or  near  Randolph.  Mo.; 
for  the  presentation  of  a 
in  recognition  of  his  valor 
ellow  citizens; 


H.  R.  7132.  An  act  to  amend  a  i  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flor  iund  &  Improvement  Co.," 
approved  May  21.  1934; 

H.R. 7262.  An  act  granting  tlie  consent  of  Congress  to 
Frank  O.  Lowden.  James  E.  Gonr  an.  and  Jo.seph  B.  Fleming, 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chi(  ago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  to  construct,  m.aint  lin,  and  operate  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River 
H.R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn 
in  saving  the  lives  of  two  o2  his 

H.R.  7462.  An  act  making  api  ropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  certain  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939.  and  for  prior  fisc  d  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  f  seal  years  ending  June  30. 
1939,  and  June  30, 1940,  and  for  o  her  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  46,  approved  August  9,  193J ,  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  exter  d  to  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute  an  invitation  to  hold  its  twenty-foiurth  ses- 
sion in  the  United  States  in  1939  '; 

H.  J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  o  dissolve  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Building  Commis  jion; 

H.  J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  ;o  authorize  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultiiral  commodities,  aid  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.J. Res. 381.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  A  Iministrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  for  the  fisca  1  year  1940. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hii;  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  allow  the  H(  me  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  the  period  of  amoi  tization  of  home  loans  from 
15  to  25  years; 

S.  796.  An  act  for  relief  of  Ma  to.  Miljenko.  Bozo,  and  Au- 
gustin  Cibilic,  or  Zibilch; 
S. 878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  26,  1937; 
S.  1042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Epes  Transportation 
Corporation; 
S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischleit; 
S.  1538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou 
Antiohos  (or  Gus  Pappas) ; 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  adjust  the  C(  )mpensation  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Healtl  Council  not  in  the  regular 
employment  of  the  Government 
S.  1617.  An  act  for  the  relief  o:  John  Nicholas  Chicouras; 
S.  1654.  An  act  for  the  relief  o '.  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan; 
S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 
S.  1802.  An  act  authorizing  c(  nstruction  of  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  1 1  the  Great  Plains  and  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  Unitec  States; 
S.  1815.  An  act  for  the  relief  o  :  Evelyn  Mary  Locke; 
S.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah 
(Dave  Thomas) ; 

S.  2046.  An  act  to  change  the  lesignations  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Port  McHenry  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland; 

S.  2141.  An  act  to  authorize   icquisition  of  complete  title 
to  the  Puyallup  Indian  tribal  fcchool  property  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  for  Indian  sanatorium    3urposes; 
S.  2240.  An  act  to  provide  for  ;  t  national  census  of  housing; 
S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barnet  Warren; 
S.  2654.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (n).  section  77,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended,  noncerning  payment  of  pre- 
ferred claims; 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  authorize  tie  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regul  itions  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  an^  preventable  diseases; 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  an 
vide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 

of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23, 
1924; 

S.  2779.  An  act  to  amend  an 
late  the  practice  of  the  healidg  art  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  known  as  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  C(>lumbia,  1928,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1929; 


act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
fuels  sold  within  the  District 


ict  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
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8.  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  readmitting  Mary  Cohen 
Bienvenu  to  citizenship; 

S.  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance for  public  use  of  certain  highways  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park; 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  establishing  a  boundary  between  said  States; 

S.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  112,  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  imtil  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BILLS  AND  JOnrr  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  139.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of  comput- 
ing annuities; 

H.  R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Emffleld  Mullins,  and  others"; 
H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 
Williams; 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmar- 
ketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where  such 
spirits  were  in  the  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer  or  recti- 
fier for  bottling  or  use  in  rectification  under  Government 
supervision  as  provided  by  law  and  regulation; 

H.  R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Risinger; 
H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucile  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider.  Jr.; 
H.R. 2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Mallcs.  Jr.; 
H.  R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachle; 
H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T. 
Combs; 

H.  R.  2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 
H.  R.  3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  The 
Dalles.  Oreg.; 

H.  R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 
H.R.  3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Fiske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  Stephenville  Hospital.  Stephenville,  Tex.; 

H.R. 3689.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co.; 

H.R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 
H.  R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Wil- 
liams; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 
H.  R.  3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  di-spose  of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 
H.R. 4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 
H.  R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 
H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 
H.R.  4108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  United 
States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press : 

H.R. 4252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  Co.; 
H.R.  4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey.  John 
J.  Beatty,  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath,  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  Ed- 
ward A.  Morash,  and  Michael  Siderowicz; 
H.R. 4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  MacDonald; 
H.  R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe; 


H.  R.  4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete; 

H.  R.  4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 

H.  R.  4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 

H.  R.  4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Gubrud; 

H.R.  4725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Rull; 

H.R.  4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 

H.R. 4831.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Menominee  General  Council,  members 
of  the  Menominee  Advisory  Council,  and  official  delegates  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe; 

H.  R.  4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman; 

H.  R.  4885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Haruood; 

H.  R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker; 

H.  R.  5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providipg  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the 
future  needs  of  interoceanlc  shipping; 

H.R. 5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.  R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil; 

H.  R.  5333.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917.  to  June  30,  1924; 

H.R. 5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexsmder  O.  Dorr; 

H.R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 

H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank.  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.R. 5405.  An  act  authorizing  the  installation  of  parking 
meters  and  other  devices  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5491.  An  act  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Domsife; 

H.  R.  5506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  constract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association 
for  participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue 
River  Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on 
the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.; 

H.  R.  5515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vlrgle  B.  Weaver; 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  V.  H.  Scheuring,  Elmer 
Eggers.  and  Thomas  Fahey; 

H.R. 5607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan, 
United  States  marshal.  District  of  Idaho; 

H.R.  5681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus 
products  of  the  fishing  industry; 

H.R. 5685.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business-chance  brokers,  and  real-estate  salesmen;  to  create 
a  Real  Estate  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real-estate  transactions; 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1937; 

H.  R.  5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  E. 
Sweinhart; 

H.  R.  5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Clyde  Equipment 
Company; 

H.R. 5835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the 
American  republics; 

H.  R.  5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286,  approved 
June  18,  1934,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton- 
Mace  Engineering  Corporation": 
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H.  R.  5894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett; 

H.R.  5895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry.  Sr.; 

H.  R.  5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger.  as 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger, 
a  deceased  minor; 

H.  R.  5931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eli2abeth  Hessman; 

H.R. 5951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
Hall; 

H.  R.  5953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen; 

H.  R.  5998.  An  act  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  or  completing  the 
construction  of  other  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  30, 
1935; 

H.  R.  6021.  An  act  to  repeal  the  minimum-price  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  old  po3t-oflace  building  and  site; 

H.  R.  6037.  An  act  to  amend  section  194  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States."  approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.  1088> ; 

H.  R.  6099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Sewell; 

H.  R.  6259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  D.  Collins; 

H.  R.  6271.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  either  a  combined  highway  and  railroad  bridge 
or  two  separate  bridges  across  the  Columbia  River,  at  or 
near  Kettle  Falls,  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Bearden,  Ruth 
Bearden.  Essie  Burton.  Beatrice  Carter.  Mary  Cobb.  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant,  Sallie  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett.  Josie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Phillips,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 
rett,  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.  R.  6441.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Saint  Louis, 
State  of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near  Jefferson 
Barracks.  Mo.; 

H.  R.  6490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Fuchs.  former 
disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  F.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
ofHcer.  Division  of  Disbursement.  Treasury  Department; 

H.R.  6491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B,  Huston  and 
Simeon  P.  Peiarca; 

H.  R.  6492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.; 

H.  R.  6635.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6662.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  HaiTisburg,  Pa.; 

H.  R.  6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  receiver 
for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation; 

H.R.  6805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 

H.  R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck; 

H.  R.  6898.  An  act  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War; 

^^Ir  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
-''Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  reconstruct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
River,  from  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Jenkins  town- 
ship, county  of  Luzerne,  Ccmmonwonlth  of  Pennsylvania; 

H.  R.  6S63.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 

H.  R.  7049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Summers, 
^former  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

H.  R.  7096.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a 
form  of  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


H.R. 7132.  An  act  to  amend 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flo 
approved  May  21,  1934; 

H.R.  7262.  An  act  granting 
Prank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  Gt)rman 
ing.  trustees  of  the  estate  of 
Pacific  Railway  Co..  to  constnict 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Misiouri 
dolph.  Mo.; 

H.  R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quir^ 
in  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his 

H.J. Res. 320.  Joint  resolutioli 
ticn  No.  46.  approved  August  9 
tion  requesting  the  President  th 
Statistical  Institute  an  invitatfjn 
session  in  the  United  States  in 

H.  J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolutioi 
Supreme  Court  Building  Commission 


August  5 

an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
•  Land  &  Improvement  Co," 


the  consent  of  Congress  to 

and  Joseph  B.  Flem- 

the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 

maintain,  and  operate  a 

River  at  or  near  Ran- 

for  the  presentation  of  a 
in  recognition  of  his  valor 
fellow  citizens; 

to  amend  Public  Resolu- 

1935,  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 

extend  to  the  International 

to  hold  its  twenty-fourth 

939";  and 

to  dissolve  the  United  States 


NOTI  fY 


COMMITTEE  TO 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  join  with  a  committee  of 
dent  that  the  Congress  had 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  to  ask 
munications  to  make  to  the 
duty.    The  President  has 
further  communications  to 


THE  PRESnJENT 

yolir  committee  appointed 

Senate  to  inform  the  Presi- 

c(Dmpleted  its  labors  and  was 

m  if  he  had  any  other  com- 

dongress,  has  performed  that 

directed  us  to  say  that  he  has  no 

to  the  Congress, 


th( 


COMMTTNICATION    FROM    THE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii 
following  communication  from 
States: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


ma^e 


PRE!  IIDENT 


My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  At 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy 
enough  to  express  to  the  Mem 
sentatives  my  good  v/ishes  for 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of 
House  of 


Mr.  RAYBURN 
now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  quest 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant 
Concurrent  Resolution  29,  the 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 

Thereupon  (at  6  o'clock  anc 
adjourned  sine  die. 

BILLS    AND     JOINT    RESOLX7TIONS 
SUBSEQUENT    TO    SIN! 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the 
reported  that  that   committef 
1939,  present  to  the  Presiden 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House 

H.R. 4117.  An  act  to  provi 
ney's  fees  from  Osage  tribal  finds 

H.  R.  4540.  An   act  authorizpig 
ownership  of  certain  lands 
vation,  Oreg..  and  for  other 

H.R.  7462.  An  act  making 
ficiencies  in  certain  appropriations 
June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  f  =cal 
mental  appropriations  for  the 
1939.  and  June  30.  1940.  and 

H.  J.  Res.  375.  Joint   resolution 
surplus  agricultural  conimodiiies, 
and 


OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

lays  before  the  House  the 
the  President  of  the  United 


ths 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  August  5,  1939. 

time  of  the  adjournment  of 
ixth  Congress,  will  you  be  good 
bers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
a  pleasant  vacation? 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the 


Reprisentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ADJOURNMEllr   SINE   DIE 

Mr.  Speak  :r,  I  move  that  the  House  do 


on  is  on  the  motion  of  the 


to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Jhair  declares  the  first  session 
adjourned  sine  die. 
32  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 


presented   to   the   president 

DIE    adjournment 

Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 

did   on  Monday,   August   7, 

for  his  approval,  bills  and 

3f  the  following  titles: 

qe  for  the  payment  of  attor- 

9 

the  restoration  to  tribal 
updn  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
purposes; 

ippropriations  to  supply  de- 
fer the  fiscal  year  ending 
years,  to  provide  supple- 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
fbr  other  purposes; 

to   authorize  the   sale   of 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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H.  J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  opersUion  of  the  Administrative  OfQce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 
approval  of  hoitse  bills  and  joint  sesolutions  subsequent  to 

SINE   die   ADJOXTRNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, notified  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
he  had  approved  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House,  as 
follows: 

On  August  3,  1939: 
H.  R.  1996.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Stolen  Property 
Act;  and 

H.R. 5144.  An  act  to  authorize  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  Mount  Olivet  Road  NE.  and  to  exchange  certain  lands 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  dispose  of  other  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  4,  1939: 
H.  R.  5375.  An  act  to  promote  nautical  education,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  certain  allowances  for  losses  by 
leakage  and  evaporation  upon  withdrawal  of  packages  of 
brandy  or  fniit  spirits  under  certain  conditions; 

H.  R.  6746.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Shipping  Acts,  to  further  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.  R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  a  feasible  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  variable  pajmient  of  construction  charges  on 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  to  protect  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  such  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.  J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  adjudica- 
tion by  a  commissioner  of  claims  of  American  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

On  August  5,  1939: 
H.  R.  543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imogene  Enley; 
H.  R.  1436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Keesey; 
H.  R.  2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Ada  Puller; 
H.  R.  2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  E.  Williams: 
H.  R.  2750.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and  coinage  of 
certain  commemorative  coins,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2875.  An  act  to  provide  that  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Ir\surrection 
shall  be  effective  as  of  date  of  death  of  the  veteran,  if  claim 
is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter; 

H.R. 3157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  Ixjpez,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  which  were  of 
Alice  C.  Lopez,  deceased; 

H.R. 3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Arthur 
Weltner; 

H.  R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ninety  Six  OU  Mill, 
of  Ninety  Six.  S.  C; 

H.  R.  3569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Aristlde  Lafevre; 
H.R. 4008.  An  act   to   authorize   an   exchange   of   lands 
between  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor: 
H.R. 4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Frank  M. 

Smith; 

H.R. 4264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corabell  Wuensch. 
Jackie  Lee  Wuensch,  and  Mary  Ralnbolt; 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  to  make  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  library  a  public  depository  for  Government  publi- 
cations; 

H.  R.  4434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  personal 
taxes  from  insolvent  building  associations  in  the  District  of 

Columbia ; 

H.  R.  4609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Enslow; 

H.  R.  4732.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  George 
M.  Corriveau; 

H.  R.  4733.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  hcense 
to  practice  chiropractic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lAura 
T.  Corriveau: 

H.  R.  4783.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way; 
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H.R. 4847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leland  J.  Belding; 
H.  R.  5056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  Contopoulos; 
H.  R.  5611.  An  act  to  simend  section  9  of  the  act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  817),  entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  the  com- 
missioned personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

H.R. 5912.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  Salt  Lake  City  Utah,  to  construct  and  maintain  cer- 
tain roads,  streets,  and  boulevards  across  the  Port  Douglas 
Military  Reservation; 

H.R. 6114.  An  act  to  authorize  postmasters  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  administer  oaths  and  af5nnfltlons, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6320.  An  act  to  establish  the  status  of  funds  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  laundry; 

H.R. 6405.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  real 
estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes; 

H.  R.  6585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government; 

H.R. 6872.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4886.  4887,  4920,  and 
4929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  8.  C,  title  35,  sees.  31.  32,  69, 
and  73) ; 

H.R. 6873.  Ar\  act  to  amend  sections  4904,  4909.  4911.  and 
4915  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35.  sees.  52.  57, 
59a,  and  63) ; 

H.R. 6875.  An  act  to  amend  section  4903  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  51) ; 

H.  R.  6925.  An  act  to  waive  the  age  limit  for  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant.  Regular  Army,  of  certain  persons  now 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps; 

H.  R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rank  and  title  of  llea- 
tenant  general  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.  R.  7263.  An  act  to  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty 
of  certain  literature  for  distribution  at  the  Gkilden  Gate  In- 
ternational Exposition  of  1939; 

H.  R.  7288.  An  act  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the  light- 
house Service  with  the  Coast  Guard  by  authorizing  the 
commissioning,  appointment,  and  enlistment  in  the  Coast 
Guard  of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  return  to  Williamsburg  Lodge,  No.  6,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Virginia,  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  lodge; 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Library  to  procure  an  oil  portrait  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover; 

H.  J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deferring  the  collection  of  certain 
Irrigation  construction  charges  against  lands  under  the  San 
Carlos  and  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  projects;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  farmers' 
market  In  blocks  354  and  355  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  6,  1939: 
H.R. 2883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Plrearms  Act 
(Public,  No.  785,  75th  Cong.)  so  as  to  more  adequately  define 
the  term  "ammunition"  as  said  term  is  defined  in  said  act. 
On  August  7,  1939: 
H.  R.  777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Banks  Business  College; 
H.  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First  Lt.  Samuel  E. 

Williams;  .    «      ^  _- 

H.  R.  1875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Women  s  Board  ox 

Domestic  Missions; 

H.  R.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclle  Snider  and  Cliff 
Snider.  Jr.: 

H.  R.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad.  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  June  29.  1936 : 

H.  R.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  MaUes,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  McConnachle; 

H.  R.  2363.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  Harvey  T. 

Combs; 

H  R  2642.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Territory  of 
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Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  approved  June 
29.  1936.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2738.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
Klamath  Indian  tribal  funds; 

H.  R.  2990.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  att  to 
establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  June  28.  1937.  as  amended: 

H.  R.  3025.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reserve  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  4.  1915  (38  Stat. 
1214-15) : 

H.  R.  3084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Dewey; 

H.  R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyle  Blair; 

H.  R.  3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  near  The 
Dalles.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  E.  Hurley; 

H.  R.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1929  (45 
Stat.  536) ; 

H.  R.  3375.  An  act  to  authorize  M.  H.  Gildow  to  construct  a 
free,  movable,  pontoon  footbridge  across  Muskingum  River 
Canal  at  or  near  Beverly.  Ohio; 

H.  R.  3676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  E.  Hendrickson  and 
the  StephenvUle  Hospital,  Stcphenville,  Tex.; 

H.  R.  3933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otho  L.  Curtner; 

H.  R.  3962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Campbell; 

H.  n.  4033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R.  Rinke; 

H.R.  4062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarendon  Davis; 

H.  R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Indian  Service ; 

H.  R.  4115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  and  James  Latane 
and  Willie  Johnson; 

H.  R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Celia  Press  and  Bernard 
Press; 

H.R. 4275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Vrountas  and 
Theodore  Vrountas; 

H.  R.  4300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Saganey,  John  J. 
Beatty.  Frederick  J.  Coppenrath,  Joseph  R.  EWscoll,  Edward 
A.  Morash.  and  Michael  L.  Siderowicz; 

H.R. 4606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railroad  Co..  of  Toledo.  Ohio; 

H.R. 4616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  P.  Gubrud; 

H.R. 4725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Rull; 

H.R. 4875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  Hoffman; 

H.  R.  4983.  An  act  to  amend  sections  712,  802.  and  902  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
requisitioning  of  vessels; 

H.  R.  5115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  W.  Lyle; 

H.  R.  5259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer  Taylor; 

H.  R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mina  Keil; 

H.  R.  5383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Dixon; 

H.  R.  5557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  V.  H.  Scheuring,  Elmer 
Eggers,  and  Thomas  Fahey; 

H.  R.  5684.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25.  1938  (C.  710.  52  Stat.  1207).  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Klamath  general  council, 
members  of  the  Klamath  business  committee,  and  other  com- 
mittees appointed  by  said  Klamath  general  council;  and 
ofBcial  delegates  of  the  Klamath  Tribe; 

H.R. 5698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Rhyne,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  5764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Creek  Dam  project,  Wil- 
liamson County.  111.; 

H.  R.  5775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  M.  Cohen; 

H.R.  5803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Equipment  Co.; 

H.R. 5845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Coast  Guard  station  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina  at  or 
near  Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County; 

H.  R.  5894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E.  Garrett; 

H.R. 5895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry.  Sr.; 

H.R. 5951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Emma  J. 
Hall; 

H.R. 5988.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  8,  1938  (Public  Law 
No.  583.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) ; 
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section  194  of  an  act  entitled 
amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 


H.  R.  6037.  An  act  to  amend 
"An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and 
United  States,"  approved  Mardh  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.  1088) : 

H.  R.  6049.  An  act  authorizin  i  the  village  of  Cassville.  Wis.,    ^ 
or  its  assigns,  to  construct,  mail  tain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  a    or  near  Cassville,  Wis.,  and 
to  a  place  at  or  near  the  villai  e  of  Guttenberg,  Iowa; 

H.  R.  6271.  An  act  granting  t  le  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  state  of  Washington,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  either  a  combined  hi{  hway  and  railroad  bridge  or 
two  separate  bridges  across  th  a  Columbia  River,  at  or  near 
Kettle  Falls,  Wash.; 

H.  R.  6273.  An  act  to  exemp  certain  motorbcats  from  the 
operation  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  June  9. 
1910.  and  from  certain  other  a(  ts  of  Congress,  and  to  provide 
that  certain  motorboats  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  on 
board  copies  of  the  pilot  rules; 

H.  R.  6353.  An  act  granting  he  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  acting  t  7  and  through  any  agency  or 
commission  thereof,  to  constract,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Connects  :ut  River  at  or  near  Hartford, 

Conn.; 

H.  R.  6362.  An  act  for  the  i  ellef  of  Annie  Bcarden.  Ruth 
Bearden.  Essie  Burton.  Beatrce  Carter.  Mary  Cobb.  Addie 
Graham,  Annie  Grant.  Sam(  Harris,  Minerva  Holbrooks, 
Omie  Keese,  Sallie  Marett,  J  )Sie  McDonald,  Jessie  Morris, 
Martha  O'Shields,  Mae  Philliijs,  Leila  H.  Roach,  Belva  Sur- 
rett,  and  Shelley  Turner; 

H.  R.  6441.  An  act  authorizing  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  State 
of  Missouri,  to  construct,  maiiitain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  niar  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.; 

H.R. 6475.  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Duluth,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across  the  St. 
Louis  River,  between  the  Statefc  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6479.  An  act  amending  section  2857  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code; 

H.  R.  6491.  An  act  for  the  r  ;lief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston  and 
Simeon  P.  Felarca; 

H.R. 6538.  An  act  to  amen*  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938:  1 

H.  R.  6539.  An  act  to  ameni .  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6540.  An  act  to  amem  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.R.  6541.  An  act  to  amem  I  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938; 

H.  R.  6555.  An  act  to  amenc  the  act  of  March  28,  1928  (45 
Stat.  374),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  advance  of  funds  in 
connection  with  the  enforcem  ;nt  of  acts  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs,  so  as  to  permit  such  a(  vances  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  and  to  permit 
advances  of  funds  in  connectii  in  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws; 

H.  R.  6662.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Authoiity  to  consti-uct.  maintain,  and 
operate  a  highway  bridge  acioss  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.; 

H.  R.  6878.  An  act  to  amei  d  section  4894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec  37) ; 

H.  R.  6907.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvan  a  to  reconstruct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River, 
from  the  borough  of  Wyomiig.  in  the  county  of  Luzerne, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvan  a,  to  Jenkins  Township,  county 
of  Luzerne,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.  R.  6963.  An  act  for  the  r(  lief  of  Buford  Lee  Pratt; 
H.  R.  7089.  An  act  to  pro\  de  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Howard  Hughes  in  ]  ecognition  of  his  achievements 
in  advancing  the  science  of  a^  lation; 

H.  R.  7096.  An  act  to  amenc  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
to  provide  for  the  adoption  cf  a  constitution  and  a  form  of 
government  for  the  Philip  >ine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

H.  R.  7262.  An  act  grantii]  j  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  James  E.  C  orman,  and  Joseph  B.  Fleming, 
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trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  k  Pacific 
Railway  Co..  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Randolph,  Mo.; 
H.  R.  7320.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1939.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  46.  approved  August  9,  1935,  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  extend  to  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute  an  invitation  to  hold  its  twenty-fcurth 
session  in  the  United  States  in  1939";  and 

H.  J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  dissolve  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Building  Commission. 
On  August  9,  1939: 
H.R. 2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgil  Kuehl,  a  minor; 
H.R. 2971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indians  of  the 
Winnebago  Agency; 

H.  R.  3224.  An  act  creating  the  Louisiana-Vicksburg  Bridge 
Commission ;  defining  the  authority,  power,  and  duties  of  said 
commission;  and  authorizing  said  commission  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Delta  Point, 
La.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 

H.R. 3795.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  through  the 
Chilkoot  Barracks  Military  Reservation,  Alaska; 

H.  R.  4100.  An  act  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  in  re- 
lation to  an  alien  previously  lawfully  admitted  into  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  temporarily  absent 
from  the  United  States  solely  in  his  or  her  capacity  as  a 
regularly  ordained  clergyman  or  representative  of  a  recog- 
nized religious  denomination  or  religious  organization  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  4322.  An  act  giving  clerks  In  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
the  benefit  of  holiday  known  as  Armistice  Day ; 
H.  R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Radcliffe; 
H.R. 4554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  A.  Leete  and 
Sarah  Leete;   * 

H.  R.  4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  McCoy; 
H.  R.  4638.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink 
boUworm,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Gilson; 
H.  R.  4784.  An  act  to  provide  a  right-of-way  (to  the  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co.  for  oil  pipe  lines  across  the  Fort  Mifflin  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  Pa.) ; 

H.R. 4872.  An  act  to  establish  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States; 
H.  R.  4885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Harwood; 
H.  R.  4938.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved  June  26. 
1935.  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  national  memorial  military 
park  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.R. 5625.  An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  seeds;  to  require  labeling  and  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  to  require  certain 
standards  with  respect  to  certain  imported  seeds;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can republics; 

H.  R.  6021.  An  act  to  repeal  the  minimum-price  limitation 
on  sale  of  the  Akron.  Ohio,  old  post-office  building  and  site; 
H.R.  6259.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  D.  Collins; 
H.  R.  6556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  to  transport  narcotic 
drugs,  firearms,  and  counterfeit  coins,  obligations,  securities, 
and  paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Arkansas  State  Peni- 
tentiary; 

H.R. 6874.  An  act  to  repeal  section  4897  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sec.  38),  and  amend  sections  4885 
and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  35,  sees.  41  and 
78); 

H.R. 7086.  An  act  to  provide  for  insanity  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 


H.  R.  7462.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1939,  and  June  30.  1940,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  the  Columbian  Fountain  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  | 

On  August  10,  1939: 

H.R.  139.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  96 
of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relating  to  method  of  com- 
puting annuities; 

H.  R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entiUed  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  DuiSeld  Mullins,  and 
others"; 

H.  R.  875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Okie  May  Pegley; 

H.R. 2452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Slade; 

H.R  2610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  W.  NettervUle; 

H.  R.  2752.  An  act  to  include  within  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  certain  lands  owned  or  in  course  of  acquisition  by 
the  United  States; 

H.R. 3172.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Fiske  Warren; 

H.  R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  15.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1516),  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  in  the  SUte  of  Arkansas. 
and  for  other  purpwses; 

H.  R.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  Elton; 

H.  R.  4072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmitt  Courtney; 

H.  R.  4260.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  J.  MUton  Sweney; 

H.R. 4540.  An  act  authorizing  the  restoration  to  tribal 
ownership  of  certain  lands  upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Oreg.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4742.  An  &ct  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Harry  Walker; 

H.R. 4998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  1921; 

H.R. 5333.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  civilian  employees  for  the  period  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30,  1924; 

H.R. 5338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eckendorff  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Dorr; 

H.  R.  5348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters; 

H.R.  5607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Meffan. 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Idaho; 

"  H.  R.  5685.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license  real-estate  brokers, 
business-chance  brokers,  and  real -estate  salesmen:  to  create 
a  real -estate  commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  real -estate  transactions; 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1937; 

H.R. 6099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Sewell; 

H.  R.  6435.  An  act  to  authorize  cancelation  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Louise  Wohl; 

H.R. 6490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Puchs,  former 
disbursing  clerk.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  L.  Summers, 
former  disbursing  clerk;  and  G.  P.  Allen,  chief  disbursing 
officer,  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department; 

H.  R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bermo  von  Majrrhauser 
and  Oskar  von  Masrrhauser; 

H.  R.  6614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Government  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act; 

H.  R.  6635.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R. 6664.  An  act  to  admit  the  American-owned  barges 
Prarz  and  PaljHi  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.R. 6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  re- 
ceiver for  the  Great  Northern  Majestic  Building  Corporation; 

H.  R.  6747.  An  act  relating  to  the  retirement  of  employees 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
June  20,  1918  (40  Stat.  608;  U.  S.  C^  1934  ed,.  title  S3,  sec. 
763),  as  amended,  apply; 

H.  R.  6805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  E.  Woods; 
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H.  R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matilda  Lamed  Bouck; 

H.R.7049.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  L.  Summers, 

fonner  disbursing  clerk.  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other 

purposes;  w    «    .  ^ 

H.  R.  7090.  An  act  to  amend  section  4488  of  the  Revised 
?tatutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934 
ed..  title  46,  sec.  481); 

H.R.7091.  An  act  to  amend  section  4471  of  the  Revised 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed., 
tiOe  46.  sec.  464) ;  ,    ,  ., .  x  * 

H.  R.  7132.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  Playa  de  Flor  Land  &  Improvement  Co.," 
approved  May  21.  1934; 

H.R.  7389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn  in  recognition  of  his  valor 
in  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow  citizens; 

H.J. Res. 272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  observance  and 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis.  Ohio;  and 

H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  administrative  office   of  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 
On  August  11.  1939: 

H.  R.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  refund  or  credit  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  or  rendered  unmar- 
ketable by  reason  of  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  where  such 
cpL-it3  were  in  possession  of  the  original  taxpayer  or  rectifier 
lor  bottling  or  use  in  rectification,  under  Government  super- 
vision, as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

H.R.  1G93.  An  act  to  confer  jvurisdiction  on  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  certain  claimants  who  suffered  loss  by  flood  at  or 
near  Bean  Lake  in  Platte  County,  and  Sugar  Lake  in  Bu- 
chanan Comity,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  during  the  month 

of  March  1934; 

H.R. 2440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Smith; 

H.  R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works  Co.; 

H.R. 4108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  United 
^  States  Employment  Service  records,  files,  and  property  in 
local  offices  to  the  States; 

H.R. 5129.  An  act  authorizing  and  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  more  adequately  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanic  shipping; 

H.  R.  5350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caryl  Burbank,  Preston 
A.  Stanford,  and  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia; 

H.  R.  5491.  An  act  to  pay  salary  of  Ruth  Dornsife; 

H.R. 5506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  contract  with  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  Montana  and  the  Tongue  River  Water  Users'  Association 
for  participation  in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Tongue 
River  Storage  Reservoir  project  for  the  benefit  of  lands  on 
the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.; 

H.R.  5515.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Virgie  B.  Weaver; 
'  ft.  R.  5681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishing  industry; 

H.  R.  5704.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law  No.  310,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  E. 
Sweinhart ; 

H.R. 5747.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  to  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest; 

H.  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Act  No.  286.  approved 
June  18.  1934.  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleton-Mace 
Engineering  Corporation"; 

H.  R.  6266.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain persons  as  Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.; 

H.R. 6492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Hicks,  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisor.  Farm  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Santa  Rosa.  N.  Mex.; 

H.R. 6634.  An  act  amending  previous  fiood-control  acts, 
and  authorizing  certain  preliminary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution 
of  certain  authority  within  the 
and 

H.  J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution 
plus  agricultural  commodities. 


August  5 

authorizing  the  delegation 
Department  of  Agriculture; 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  HOITSE  BILLS  AND  A 
TO  SINE  DIE   AI 

The  President  of  the  United  S 
adjournment  of  the  first  sessioi 
gress,  transmitted  to  the  Clerk 
fives  a  list  of  House  bills  and  a 
by  him,  with  his  reasons  for  suet 
On  August  7,  1939: 

H.R.  1881.  I  have  withheld 
Severity-sixth  Congress,  An  act 

SecUon  2  (a)   of  the  World 
Act,  as  amended  (38  U.  S.  C. 
follows: 


to  authorize  the  sale  of  sur- 
akid  for  other  purposes. 

;  DINT  RESOLUTION  SUBSEQUENT 

ad;  ournment 

ates,  subsequent  to  the  final 

of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 

(if  the  House  of  Representa- 

jcint  resolution  disapproved 

action,  as  follows: 


The  term  "veterans"  Includes 
mUitary   or   naval   lorces  of   the 
AprU  5,  1917,  and  before  November 
(1)    any  individual  at  any  time  di 
separated  from  such  forces  undei 
tions.     •     *     •. 

The  records  of  the  War  Depa  tment  indicate  that  Leonard 
Theodore  Boice  was  separatee  from  the  military  service 
August  10.  1918.  under  other  tha  n  honorable  conditions.  Ap- 
proval of  the  bill,  therefore,  woi  Id  have  the  effect  of  making 
eligible  for  adjusted-compensation  benefits  the  widow  of 
this  veteran  notwithstanding  tt  e  requirements  of  the  afore- 
said section  2,  thus  discriminat  ng  against  other  cases  simi- 
larly situated  where  claims  for  I  enefits  have  been  or  would  be 
denied  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  veteran's  dis- 

This  case  has  received  ssmipathetic  consideration  but  no 
facts  or  circumstances  have  bee^  found  which  would  warrant 
singling  it  out  for  preferential 


my 


approval  of  H.  R.  1881, 

or  the  relief  of  Anne  Boice. 

'Var  Adjusted  Compensation 

592),  provides,  in  part,  as 


individual,  a  member  of  the 

United   States  at   any  time  after 

12,  1918;  but  does  not  inclvide 

during  such  period  or  thereafter 

other  than  honorable  ccndi- 


reatment. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  Whtte  House.  August  7, 


1939. 


H.  R.  2049.  I  have  withheld  xi  ly  approval  of  H.  R.  2049.  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Olin  C.  Rl  singer. 

This  bill  is  based  upon  the  aci  of  December  17.  1919.  which 
provides,  in  the  event  of  death,  not  the  result  of  his  own 
misconduct,  of  an  enlisted  man  In  the  Regular  Army,  for  pay- 
ment to  his  widow,  child,  or  children,  or,  if  there  be  none  of 
these,  to  any  other  dependent  relative  previously  designated 
by  the  decedent,  a  gratuity  in  i  i  sunj  equal  to  6  months'  pay 
at  the  rate  received  at  time  of  death. 

It  appears  that  Fred  Risinger  Army  serial  number  6266309, 
at  his  enlistment  August  22,  1935,  designated  as  his  ben- 
eficiary under  the  act  above  ;ited.  Quilla  Oswald,  mother, 
General  Delivery,  Batesburg.  15.  C.  He  died  December  26, 
1935,  in  line  of  duty  and  not  a  s  a  result  of  any  misconduct. 
Upon  his  death  a  voucher  to  c  )ver  payment  of  the  gratuity, 
in  the  sum  of  $126,  was  sent  tc  "QuUla  Oswald,  General  De- 
livery. Batesburg.  S.  C,"  and  w  as  returned  unclaimed.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  learned  that  (Juilla  Oswald  was  the  maiden 
name  of  Fred  Risinger's  moth  er,  and  that  she  had  died  in 
1916. 

I  accept  the  assumption  set  I  irth  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Claims  that  the  designation  by  Fred  Risinger 
of  his  long-deceased  mother  iis  beneficiary  was  simply  an 
error  by  a  confused  or  excite  1  country  boy.  Nevertheless, 
during  his  short  period  of  Am  y  service,  Fred  Risinger  mads 
no  contribution  through  the  I  rmy  allotment  system  to  any 
one  person,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Olin  C.  Risinger, 
his  father,  was  in  any  degree  de  pendent  upon  him  for  support. 
In  view  of  these  circumstar  ces,  Olin  C.  Risinger  appears 
in  no  way  to  qualify  as  a  prope;  recipient  of  this  gratuity,  and 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  approving  this  biU. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  White  House,  August 

H.  R.  5516.  I  have  withheld 
for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  £. 


',  1939. 

ipproval  of  H.  R.  5516,  an  act 
I  unter. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  place  Miss  Hunter,  a  fonner 
teacher  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
the  list  of  retired  teachers,  and  to  pay  her,  from  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund,  an  annuity  computed  as  provided  by  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  retirement  of  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools. 

This  teacher  entered  the  service  on  February  5,  1895,  and 
her  service  was  terminated  by  voluntary  resignation  on  April 
12,  1919,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  system 
for  District  teachers  by  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Act  of 
January  15,  1920,  which  became  effective  on  March  1,  1920. 

The  report  on  this  bill,  made  by  the  District  Commissioners 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee,  states  that 
there  are  a  number  of  former  teachers  now  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  Miss  Hunter, 
in  that  they  retired  from  the  service  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  Act,  have  not  contributed  to  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund,  and  are  not,  therefore,  entitled  to 
retirement  benefits.  There  are  likewise  other  former  em- 
ployees of  the  District,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government, 
who  resigned  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  sys- 
tem for  such  employees,  and  are,  therefore,  excluded  from 
retirement  benefits. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  excellent  service  record  of  the 
employee  in  this  case.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in 
approving  a  bill  which  would  single  her  out  for  preferred  con- 
sideration to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  of  a  similar 
character. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Au,gust  7.  1939. 

H.  R.  5923.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  from  H.  R.  5923,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon  A.  Brieger  as  legal  representative 
of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Gerald  Brieger,  a  deceased  minor. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  laayment  of  $5,000  in  full  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  4-year-old  child.  While  I  do  not  think  that  the 
record  in  the  case  establishes  any  high  degree  of  negl'gence 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  who  was  driving  the  truck,  my 
main  objection  to  the  bill  is  what  I  consider  the  excessive 
amount  of  the  proposed  settlement. 

I  have  before  me  H.  R.  5259,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Layer 

Taylor,  in  settlement  of  her  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  the  death  of  an  18-year-old  son.  The  amount  involved 
in  that  claim  is  $1,360.  The  Congress  estimated  the  probable 
loss  of  income  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  made  an  allow- 
ance for  medical  and  funeral  expenses  and  for  mental  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  companionship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  adjudicated  this  claim  on  an  equitable  basis. 

In  another  bill  now  before  me.  H.  R.  5698.  for  the  relief 
of  H.  H.  Rhyne.  Jr.,  the  sum  of  $3,000  is  provided  in  settle- 
ment for  the  death  of  his  9-year-old  daughter. 

In  these  circmnstances,  I  consider  the  proposed  settlement 
of  $5,000  for  the  death  of  the  4-year-cld  son  of  Mr.  Brieger 
as  excessive,  and  therefore  feel  constrained  to  withhold 
approval  of  this  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  7,  1939. 

H.R. 6899.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  6899, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  an  act  granting  pensions  to  certain 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  bill  provides: 

That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pension  rolls,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws — 

The  name  of  Alfred  Daugherty.  late  of  Capt.  Richard  F.  Taylor's 
Company  C.  Middle  Green  River  Battalion,  Kentuclty  State  Troops, 
and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month. 

The  name  of  William  H.  Jones,  late  of  Capt.  John  R.  Curry's 
Company  D,  South  Cumberland  Battalion,  Kentucky  State  Troops, 
and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month. 

The  above-described  persons  are  ineligible  for  military  pen- 
sion from  the  Federal  Government  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  never  mustered  into  the  Federal  service,  their 
entire  period  of  duty  having  been  performed  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


A  number  of  semimilitary  companies  were  organized  In 
Kentucky  during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  to  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  State  militia,  which  had  been  mustered 
into  the  Federal  service.  These  companies  were  organized 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  for  the  sole  purpose  of  afford- 
ing police  protection  to  Lfe  and  property  in  certain  parts  cf 
the  State  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  State  military 
forces.  They  were  not  mustered  into  the  Federal  Bervlce  and 
rendered  no  military  service  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War. 

Approval  of  the  enrolled  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  grant- 
ing benefits  which  are  denied  in  other  cases  where  facts  are 
similar.  Since  there  are  no  circumstances  which  would  war- 
rant granting  preferential  treatment  to  the  persons  named  in 
the  bill,  I  find  myself  unable  to  give  my  approval  to  thj 
enactment.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Au^ujst  7,  1939.  i 

On  August  9,  1939:  ^ 

H.  R.  4831.  I  have  withheld  approval  from  H.  R.  4831,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  interpreter  of  the 
Menominee  General  Council,  members  of  the  Menominee 
advisory  council,  and  official  delegates  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe. 

This  measure  authorizes  an  annual  expenditure  from  the 
tribal  funds  of  the  Menominee  Ind!ans  in  Wisconsin  without 
further  Budget  or  congressional  review.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Perinanent  Appropriation  Repeal  Act  of  1934.  that  is,  to 
bring  before  the  Congress  the  estimated  expenditures  for  a 
given  agency.  Moreover,  a  provision  is  contained  in  the  In- 
terior Department  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  tribal  councils  or  committees  thereof.  It 
seems  to  me  that  annual  expenditures  from  Indian  tribal 
funds  should  be  scrutinized  by  the  Congress  with  the  same 
care  that  proposed  expenditures  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
are  examined. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  have  withheld  approval  of  this 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House.  August  9,  1939. 


L 


H.  R.  5743.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  5743 
entitled,  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  C.  Holmes." 

The  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  represented  in  this 
bill  resulted  from  the  payment  to  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  com- 
pensation of  two  positions,  covering  the  same  period  of  time, 
in  contravention  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1916.  as  amended. 
In  view  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice and  Mr.  Holmes  regarding  the  position  of  Isunplighter, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Holmes  could  not  have  been 
completely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  limitation  on  the 
compensation  which  a  Government  employee  occupying  more 
than  one  position  could  receive,  even  if  he  were  not  aware 
of  the  actual  amount  of  such  limitation.  This  being  so,  he 
was  under  a  duty  to  inquire  into  the  matter  when  his  com- 
pensation from  the  Coast  Guard  was  increased.  A  disregard 
of  the  law  in  this  case,  if  condoned  by  the  relief  here  sought, 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  tending 
to  induce  disregard  of  this  and  other  laws  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  and  restricting  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  approve  this  measure. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  August  9.  1939. 

H.  R.  1177.  I  am  withholding  approval  from  H.  R.  1177,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Bear  Robe.  The  bill  provides  the 
payment  of  $3,000  to  the  claimant  by  reason  of  the  death  ol 
her  son. 

On  page  5  of  House  Report  750,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  on 
this  bill  is  a  reproduction  of  a  claim  for  damages  signed  by 
Bessie  Bear  Robe.  The  amoimt  stated  in  the  claim  is  $2,000. 
Hospitalization  and  burial  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Bear  Robe  were  borne  by  the  Government.  No 
reasoiLis  givea  lor  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
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an  amount  in  excess  of  the  sum  stated  by  the  claimant  as 
being  satisfactory  to  ber. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  amount  is  to  be  subject  to  ex- 
penditure for  the  benefit  at  Bessie  Bear  Robe.  I  have  been 
advised,  however,  that  she  died  on  June  16, 1939. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  have  withheld  my  approval  from 
this  bill. 

FftAKKLZM  D.  BOOSCVXLT. 

The  White  House,  Autfust  9.  1939. 

H.R.  5953.  I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.  B. 
5953,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Heinen. 

Approval  of  the  bill  would  authorize  payment  in  the  sum 
of  $100  to  Marie  Heinen,  Kaukauna.  Wis.,  on  account  of 
burial  expenses  of  Robert  B.  Heinen,  a  World  War  veteran. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  show  that 
Robert  B.  Heinen  died  January  1,  1937,  and  was  buried  Jan- 
uary 4.  1937,  at  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  that  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment on  account  of  burial  expenses  was  executed  by  Marie 
Heinen  under  date  of  January  23,  1939.  and  received  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  January  27,  1939. 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (a),  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  payment  of  burial  allowance  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  in  the  case  of  honorably  discharged  war  veterans 
where  the  requirements  of  the  regulation  are  met.  Para- 
graph rv  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (a),  as  amended, 
provides,  in  part,  "Claims  for  reimbursement  must  be  filed 
within  1  year  subsequent  to  the  date  of  burial  of  the  veteran." 

Claim  for  reimbursement  on  account  of  burial  expenses  not 
having  been  filed  within  1  year  after  the  veteran's  burial, 
such  allowance  cannot  be  paid  under  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

There  are  no  circumstances  in  this  case  which  would  dis- 
tinguish it  from  many  other  cases  where  reimbursement  on 
account  of  burial  expenses  has  been  denied  because  claim 
therefor  was  not  seasonably  filed.  This  enactment  would 
grant  Mrs.  Heinen  a  benefit  which  must  be  denied  to  many 
others  similarly  situated. 

Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  0.  1939. 

H.  R.  6528.  I  have  withheld  approval  of  H.  ft.  6528.  a  bill 
"to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Memorial,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Public  Resolution  No.  51,  approved  May  23,  1928  (45  Stat. 
723) ,  provided  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  com- 
memorating the  achievements  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  the 
cost  of  which  participation  has  amounted  to  approximately 
$2,000  000.  "that  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  assume,  without 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  perpetual  care  and 
maintenance  of  said  site  and  the  memorial  cc«istructed 
thereon  after  such  memorial  shall  have  been  constructed." 

I  have  not  been  advised  of  any  changed  conditions  that 
would  Justify  a  repeal  of  this  provision  of  existing  law. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  9.  1939. 

H.  R.  6898.  I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.  R.  6898, 
a  bill  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions  to  certain 
helpless  and  dependent  children  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  month  to  160  helpless  children  of  Civil  War  veterans; 
increased  pension  from  $12  to  $20  per  month  to  7  such  chil- 
dren, and  increased  pension  from  $18  to  $20  per  month  to  1 
such  child:  a  total  of  168  cases.  The  ages  of  the  beneficiaries 
vary  from  33  to  81  years,  and  come  within  the  following  age 
groups: 

Age  30-39 :::::::~:i:::  i? 

izrmrrrrmrrrimi""™""  40 

29 


August  5 


According  to  the  committee  repoi  ts.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  in  which  the  bill  proposes  o  grant  an  original  pen- 
sion, there  is  no  entitlement  under  general  laws  because  the 
children  were  over  16  years  of  agd  at  the  Ume  of  the  vet- 
eran's death,  there  being  156  casei  to  this  category.  In  5 
cases  the  child's  name  had  not  be^n  placed  on  the  pension 
roDs  prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  1^. 

Under  the  act  of  June  27.  1891  (26  Stat.  182-183:  38 
U.  8.  C.  281).  pension  is  denied  a  helpless  child  of  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  Indian  war,  or  Spanish-American  War 
who  attained  the  age  of  16  prior  to 


This  provision  reads  in  part  as  fellows: 

•  •  •  In  case  of  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow, 
leaving  a  child  or  children  of  such  ollcer  or  enlisted  man  undJT 
the  age  of  16  years,  such  pension  si  tail  be  paid  stich  chUd  or 
children  until  the  age  of  16:  Provided.  That  In  case  a  minor  child 
is  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  permanenUy  helpless,  the   pension 


Age  40-49. 

Age  50-59 

Age  a0-*t 

Age  65-69 

i^^  70  and  over ^— 


Total. 


shaU  continue  during  the  life  of  such 
of  such   disability,  and  this  proviso 
heretofore  granted  or  hereafter  to  be 
former  statute.     •     •     • 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  «ach  of  the  beneficiaries 
named  in  the  bill  is  ineligible  for  lension  on  account  of  the 
above-quoted  limitation,  certain  o( 
eligible  on  other  grounds.  Enactment  of  the  bill,  therefore, 
would  establish  special  eligibility  jnot  only  by  waiving  the 
above-quoted  requirement  but  other  general  statutory  re- 
quirements. While  generally  the  cases  covered  by  the  bill 
invoke  sympathy,  there  appears  to 
why  they  should  be  singled  out  fir  preferential  treatment, 
excluding  others  who  may  be  similarly  situated.  Moreover, 
it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  ]  lersons  named  in  the  bill 
are  eligible  or  will  shortly  be  eiigiJle  for  old-age  assistance 
or  other  forms  of  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  August  14.  1935. 

In  view  of  the  discriminations 
I  find  myself  unable  to  approve  it 

?^NKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  August  9.  19 19. 


the  death  of  the  veteran. 


child,  or  during  the  period 
shall  apply  to  all  pensions 
granted  ynAfr  this  or  any 


which  the  bill  represents 


in  violation  of  the  8-hour 
Stat.  237;  U.  S.  C.  title 


On  August  10,  1939: 

H.  R.  4252.  I  have  withheld  approval  of  H.  R.  4252.  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  J.  George  Bensel  C  o. 

In  the  work  of  moving  safes  mder  contract,  Tlpb-1266. 
dated  December  1,  1936,  with  t  le  Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  the  contractor  caused  his  employees 
to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  daj 
law  of  June  19,  1912  (ch.  174.  3' 
40.  sees.  324,  325).  For  28  appareit  violations,  at  the  stipu- 
lated rate  of  $5  each,  the  sum  of  $140  was  deducted  from 
the  amount  due  the  contractor. 

The  contractor  claims  that  he  Mtcrked  overtime  to  accom- 
modate the  Chief  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  of  the  build- 
ing, who  requested  on  December  11,  1936,  to  have  the  safes 
moved  to  their  new  positions  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Department  Monday  morning,  Jaduary  4,  1937,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  the  Government  business. 

Nevertheless,  further  inquiry  rpeals  that  the  contractor 
not  only  violated  the  8-hour  law  iut  also  failed  to  obtain  all 
of  his  employees  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  failed  to  pay  the  prevailing  I  rate  of  wages.  The  Pro- 
ciu'ement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  required  the 


168 


The  White  House,  August  10. . 


H.R. 5450.  I  am  withholding  liy  approval  of  H.  R.  5450. 

Seventy-sixth  Congress,  an  act  to  extend  the  time  within 


.70  as  a  wage  adjustment 
on  the  contract. 


contractor  to  pay  the  sum  of  $1( 
before  receiving  the  balance  due 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  contractor  regularly  engaged 
in  business  must  be  deemed  to  tave  had  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  8-hour  law  an  d  of  the  absence  of  author- 
ity in  the  Chief  of  the  Mechanica  Engineers  to  permit  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours,  and  in  viev  of  his  other  vi(^ations  of 
law  and  Government  regulations, 
enactment. 


I  feel  obliged  to  veto  this 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
939. 


'•-^ 
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which  applications  for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  filed. 

This  act  would  have  provided  an  additional  5  years  for 
filing  claim  for  adjusted-compensation  benefits;  tliat  is.  from 
January  2,  1940.  to  January  2,  1945. 

The  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act,  which  became 
law  May  19. 1924.  provided  that  application  for  benefits  should 
be  made  on  or  before  January  1,  1928.  The  amendatory  act 
of  May  29,  1928,  extended  the  final  date  for  filing  application 
for  benefits  to  January  2.  1930.  The  act  of  June  5.  1930, 
further  extended  the  final  date  for  filing  application  for 
benefits  to  January  2.  1935.  and  the  act  of  August  23.  1935. 
extended  the  final  date  for  filing  application  for  benefits  to 
Janup.ry  2.  1940. 

Under  the  original  act  the  veterans  and  their  dependents 
were  granted  approximately  3\Tt  years  and  by  subsequent  lib- 
eralization have  been  given  a  period  of  over  15  years  from 
the  date  of  enac'ment  of  the  original  act  in  which  to  claim 
these  benefits.  During  this  period  much  publicity  was  given 
the  original  act  and  amendments,  including  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  Payment  Act.  as  amended,  with  every  reason- 
able opportunity  to  file  claim.  This  opportunity  still  exists 
and  will  continue  to  January  2.  1940. 

Further  extension  of  the  period  for  filing  claim  in  my 

opinion  is  not  justified. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  10.  1939. 

On  August  11,  1939: 

H.  R.  3927.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  3927.  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Marijo  McMillan  Williams.  Tlie  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  represented  in  this  bill  re- 
sulted from  the  payment  to  Mrs.  Williams  the  compensation 
of  two  positions,  covering  the  same  periods  of  time,  in  con- 
travention of  the  act  of  May  10,  1916.  as  amended,  notice 
of  which  act  had  been  repeatedly  given  throughout  the 
Postal  Service  by  published  bulletins  of  that  Ser\'ice.  Such 
disregard  of  the  law  in  this  case,  if  condoned  by  the  relief 
here  sought,  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
tending  to  induce  disregard  of  this  law  and  other  laws  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  restricting  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  approving  this 
bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  WnrrE  House,  August  11.  1939. 

H.  R.  3959.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  3959, 
an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose 
of  recreational  demonstration  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

While  the  objective  of  this  legislation  is  good.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  certain  safeguards  should  at  least  be 
studied  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  should  probably  be  made  more  clear  that  equitable  ar- 
rangements with  local  communities  taking  over  such  recrea- 
tional projects  should  involve  the  Federal  Government  in  no 
legal  or  moral  commitments. 

There  should  probably  be  a  provision  allowing  departments 
of  the  Government  to  take  over  for  their  purposes  such 
projects  as  it  seems  desirable  for  the  Interior  Department  to 
part  with. 

Probably  the  approval  of  the  President  should  be  given  to 
any  transfers  of  these  properties  to  local  communities  or 
other  departments,  as  this  is  the  general  rule  in  similar  cases. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Whtte  House.  August  11.  1939. 

H.R. 4117.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  4117,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorney's  fees  from  Osage 
tribal  funds. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bill  would  authorize  the  paj-ment  of 
attorneys'  fees  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  12  V2  percent  of 
the  funds  collected  as  a  result  of  any  suit  or  suits  brought 
under  a  contract  between  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
certain  attorneys  named  in  said  contract. 


TTie  customary  percentage  allowed  by  the  Oovemromt  to 
attorneys  is  not  to  excf«d  10  percent.  This  bill,  however, 
calls  for  12*2  percent,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Committee  00 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  amended  tlie 
bill  to  reduce  the  fees  to  10  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
therefore,  cannot  approve  the  bilL 

Fkamkldt  D.  Roosktxlt. 
Till  Whits  Honsc.  August  11, 1939. 


H.R. 4482.  I  am  withliolding  my  approval  of  H.  R.  4482. 
for  the  relief  cf  BjTon  MacDonald. 

The  bill  proposes  to  pay  to  Byron  MacDonald  the  sum  of 
$2,500  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
Stales  for  the  death  of  his  minor  son.  Richard  MacDonald. 
who  was  killed  on  July  21,  1937.  by  a  truck  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
the  Civiban  Conser^'ation  Corps.  An  examination  of  the 
record  in  this  case  fails  to  disclose  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  employee  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the  inquest 
on  the  death  of  Richard  MacDonald  indicates  that  the  boy 
met  an  accidental  death.  The  report  of  the  associate  medical 
examiner  states  that  the  boy  lost  his  balance  and  fell  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  truck.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  record  that  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  was  proceeding 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed  and  that  he  used  caution  in 
attempting  to  pass  the  boy. 

Wliile  the  accident  is  regrettable.  I  find  no  justification  for 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  as  a  result  thereof. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  August  11, 1939. 

H.R  5405.  I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  H.  R.  5405, 
authorizing  the  installation  of  parking  meters  and  other  de- 
vices on  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
in  their  discretion  to  secure  and  install,  at  no  expense  to  the 
District,  mechanical  parking  meters  or  devices  on  the  streets, 
avenues,  roads,  highways,  and  other  public  spaces  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Commissioners;  to  make  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  parking  of 
vehicles  on  such  public  ways  and  other  public  spaces:  and 
to  prescribe  fees  for  the  privilege  of  parking  vehicles  where 
said  meters  or  devices  are  installed.  The  bill  also  would 
provide  that,  in  purchasing  meters,  the  Commissioners  may 
purchase  50  percent  of  the  manually  operated  tjrpe  meter, 
subject  to  specifications  to  be  approved  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

While  I  have  no  objections  to  the  general  purpose  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill,  I  believe  its  provisions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  meters  may  be  secured  and  funds  made 
available  for  their  payment  are  suflBciently  vague  and  am- 
biguous to  render  the  measure  inoperative,  if  approved. 
Therefore,  I  am  ^withholding  my  approval. 

I  would  not  object  to  future  legislation  to  accomplish  tliis 
same  general  purpose  with  all  fees  collected  from  such  park- 
ing meters  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  motor-vehicle 
fees,  highway  fund.  District  of  Columbia,  and  with  authori- 
zation for  the  submission  of  estimates  of  appropriations,  pay- 
able from  such  fund,  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
meters. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  11.  1939. 

H.  R.  5931.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  5931, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hessman. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the  stun  of  $1,665  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hessman  in  settlement  of  her  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  personal  injuries  sustained  when  the 
car  in  which  she  was  a  passenger  was  struck,  on  April  27, 
1936,  by  a  Government  car  driven  by  an  employee  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  record  in  this  case  indicates  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  serious  disability  or   permanent  injury   which  can  be 
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attributed  to  the  accident.  Mrs.  Hessman's  actual  medical 
expense  was  $165.45,  and  while  it  is  felt  that  the  pain  and 
suffering  as  well  as  personal  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  accident  clearly  warrant  a  reasonable  gra'uity, 
I  feel  that  the  approval  of  H.  R.  5931  would  result  in  the 
payment  of  an  excessive  amount  to  the  claimant.  There- 
fore I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  my  approval  to  this  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  Hottsb,  August  11.  1939. 

H.  R.  5998.  I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  H.  R.  5998.  a 
bill  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  32  of  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  or  completing  the 
construction  of  other  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  August 
30    1935." 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  approved  August  30,  1935 
(49  Stat.  1074),  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  tlie  construction  cf  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Niobrara,  Nebr..  for  1  and  3  years,  re- 
spectively, from  August  30,  1939. 

The  bill  also  would  amend  said  act  of  August  30,  1935,  by 
granting  to  Knox  County.  Ncbr.,  its  legal  representatives  and 
assigns,  the  right  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  mortgage  all 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  act.  Any 
corporation  to  which,  or  any  person  to  whom,  such  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  may  be  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred 
would  be  authorized  to  exercise  the  same  rights  granted  to 
Knox  County  as  fully  as  though  conferred  directly  by  law 
upon  such  corporation  or  person. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  mortgage,  assignment, 
or  transfer  of  the  franchise  granted  to  Knox  County,  here- 
tofore made  by  the  governing  body  of  said  coimty,  would  be 
validated  and  of  full  legal  force  and  effect. 

Neither  the  original  act  of  August  30,  1935,  nor  the  bill 
H.  R.  5998  gives  assurance  that  the  proposed  bridge  would 
be  made  free  after  the  tolls  shall  have  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  amortize  its  cost  of  construction  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing the  annual  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  costs 
during  the  toll  period.  I  do  not  recall  the  enactment  into 
law  of  any  bridge  bills  in  recent  years  that  have  not  con- 
tained such  an  assurance;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
wise  policy  to  follow.  The  bill  H.  R.  5998  is  objectionable  also 
because  of  its  authorization  to  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  to  alien- 
ate to  private  corporations  or  persons  the  rights  granted  to 
it  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  public  bridge. 

I  am,  therefore,  disapproving  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  suggest  that  it  be  revised  to  limit  appropriately  the  right 
of  the  county  to  dispose  of  Its  powers  and  privileges  with 
respect  to  this  bridge,  and  also  to  require  definitely  that  the 
bridge  shall  be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolls  after 
the  recovery  through  the  toll  system  of  its  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  annual  costs  of  maintenance,  repair,  and  opera- 
tion during  the  toll  period. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  August  11,  1939. 

H.R.  7411.  I  withhold  my  approval  of  H.  R.  7411,  an  act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  already  signed  one  bin  for  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  additional  river  and  harbor  and  flood-con- 
trol projects.  These  projects,  together  with  many  other  proj- 
ects which  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Army 
engineers,  will  take  a  long  time  to  complete  after  future  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  the  Congress,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
to  go  more  slowly  in  the  examination  and  authorization  of 
these  river  and  harbor  projects. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  projects  should  be  exam- 
ined and  authorized  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  I  vmderstand  the  urge 
to  get  Federal  money  for  expenditure  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  United  States— but  I  believe,  as  I  have  often 
recommended  to  the  Congress,  that  instead  of  taking  a  bite 


b( 


local 


here  and  a  bite  there,  there  should 
well-rounded  plan  for  projects  to 
order  of  human  and  national  prefe 
stead  of  putting  them  only  on  a  " 

Furthermore,  this  bill,  unlike  the 
today,  contains  no  express  provision 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  making  investigations   and   re 
power  development  and  similar  matters. 

I  find  it  theiefore  necessary  to 
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be  a  well-considered  and 
undertaken  in  a  definite 
ence  and  desirability  in- 
geographical  basis. 
)ther  which  I  have  signed 
recognizing  the  authority 
\iider  existing  law  relative 
jorts  regarding   potential 


it  my  disapproval. 
^ANKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 


give 


The  White  House.  August  11.  19i9. 

H  J.  Res.  283.  I  have  withheld  m  t  approval  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  283,  to  establish  theJMajor  General  William 
Jenkins  Worth  Memorial  Commissi  Dn  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  m  :morial  to  the  memory  of 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth. 

On  May  2,  1847,  Congi-ess  recognized  his  distinguished 
service  by  presentation  of  a  sword 

I  feel  that  the  action  now  proposed  raises  definitely  the 
broad  question  of  how  far  the  Fefleral  Government  should 
be  expected  to  go  in  sponsoring 
permanent  memorials  to  be  erectel  throughout  the  country 
in  honor  of  men  and  women  whc  se  services  to  the  Nation 
are  comparable  in  value  to  those 
national  history  is  rich  in  similar 


of  General  Worth.    Our 
examples  of  worthy  serv- 


ice, and  action  such  as  contemplat  id  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 


to  numberless  similar  me- 
to  such  relaxation  of  the 
,ional  memorials  as  would 


tion  283  might  easily  pave  the  way 
morials,  heavy  expenditures,  and 
standards  which  should  govern  na 
defeat  the  high  purpose  they  shodd  serve. 

In  the  light  of  these  considera  ions  I  feel  that  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  approving  this    esolution. 

FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  AugiLst  11.  1939. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUN  CATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tatle  and  referred  as  follows: 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
dated  July  24,  1939,  submitting  an  interim  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustration,  on  reexami- 
nation of  Caloosahatchee  River  and  Lake  Okeechobee 
Drainage  Areas,  Fla..  requested  by  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  January  24,  1939  (H.  EXic.  No.  469);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  an  illustration. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Secrets  ry  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Enginisers.  United  States  Army, 
dated  July  29,  1939,  submittinf  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  illi  istration.  on  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of,  and  r  ^view  of  reports  on.  Miami 
Harbor,  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  ^iver  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved August  30,  1935,  and  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbor! ,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  24,  1937,  and  the  Committee  on  Conmierce, 
United  States  Senate,  adopted  April  19.  1934  (H.  Doc.  No. 
470) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Riverfc  and  Harbors  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  an  illustration. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Secret)  iry  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
dated  July  24,  1939,  submitting  ^  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  on  a  preliiAinary  examination  of  Co- 
lumbia River  at  The  Dalles,  Ore{ .,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  Hungry  I  arbor,  Oreg.,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  appr  )ved  June  20.  1938;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harboi  s. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Secret  iry  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
dated  July  24.  1939,  submitting  ii  report,  together  with  ac- 
companjring  papers  on  a  prelimiiary  examination  of  chan- 
nel from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to,  and  turning  basin 
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at,  Holly  Hill,  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  Jime  20,  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS   AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  4117.  A  bill  to  pro\1de  for  the  payment  of  attorney's 
fees  from  Osage  tribal  funds  (Rept.  No.  1464).  Committed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  7462.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1939,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1939,  and  June  30,  1940.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1470).  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
H.  R.  6535.  A  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  pajment 
to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  on  account  of  permanent 
annuities  under  treaty  provision;  with  amendments  <Rept. 
No.  1471).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Committee  of  conference.  S.  1911.  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Daumit  Tannaus  Saleah  (Dave  Thomas) 
(Rept.  No.  1465) .  Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Unicn  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Conrmiittee  of  conference.  S.  796.  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Mato,  Miljenko,  Bozo,  and  Augustin 
Cibilic,  or  Zibilich  (Rept.  No.  1466).  Committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Committee  of  conference..  S.  1269.  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Priedrich  Dischlcit  <Rept.  No.  1467). 
Committed  to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unicn  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Committee  of  conference.  S.  1538.  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos  Dionysiou  Antiohos  (or 
Gus  Pappas)  (Rept.  No.  1468).  Ccmmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Committee  cf  conference.  S.  1654.  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pacios  Pijuan  (Rept.  No.  1469). 
Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  \Vhcle  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERET^CE 

Under  clause  2  of  Rule  XXn.  committees  were  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  following  bills,  which  were 
referred  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  7476)  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M.  Whidden; 
Committee  on  Pensions  discharged,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  7497)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Abigail  Daughrity;  Committee  on  Pensions  discharged,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLAND: 
H.R.  7527.  A  bill  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the 
Minimum  Age  (Sea)  Convention  (Revised).  1936,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  LEMKE: 
H.  R.  7528.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  imiform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 


United  States,"  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  7529.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  works 
for  fiood  control  and  other  piu-poses  on  Cherry  Creek  and 
tributaries  In  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Flcwd  Control. 
By  Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  R.  7530.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
Tomah  Indian  School  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin;   to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York; 
H.R.  7531.  A  bill  limiting  charges  made  by  certain  banks 
on  account  of  delinquency  in  payment  of  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency.  ! 
By  Mr.  HARDEN: 
H.  R.  7532.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  property  for  the  Moores  Creek  National 
Military  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  CARTWRIGHT: 
H.  R.  7533.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  the  improvement 
of  highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Roads. 
By  Mr.  GEYER  of  California: 
H.R. 7534.  (by  request).  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  to  pre- 
vent pernicious  political  activity;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXTT.  memorials  were  presented 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  their  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  16,  with  reference  to  Admiralty  Island  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN: 
H.  R.  7535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Gerlach;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims.  j 

By  Mr.  BRYSON:  f 

H.R.  7536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Furman  Richardson: 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  HARTLEY: 
H.  R.  7537.  A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mary 
H.  Gcldberger;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.  R.  7538.  A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Emma 
J.  Deo;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.  R.  7539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regis  Moxly  and  Frances 
Moxly;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  7540.  A  bill  authorizing  and  directing  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  pay  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  S.  N.  Alford,  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Naaman  Alford.  deceased ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PLUMLEY: 
H.R.  7541.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  M.  Fife;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Claims. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5279.  By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California:  Petition  signed  by 
Anna  6.  Johnson,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  others,  urging  the 
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Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  enact  House  bUl  5620,  the  General 
Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5280.  Also,  petition  signed  by  D.  M.  Risley.  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  others,  urging  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  to 
enact  House  blU  5620.  the  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

5281.  Also,  petition  signed  by  Catherine  H.  Smith,  of  Bur- 
lingame.  Calif.,  and  others,  urging  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress to  enact  House  bill  5620.  the  General  Welfare  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5282.  By  Mr.  CONNERY:  Resolution  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
pre^'entation  to  Eire  of  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry. 
"The  Father  of  the  United  States  Navy";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library.  ,     .        ^ 

5283.  By  Mr.  CULKIN:  Petition  of  Mary  Galda  Armstrong, 
of  Oswego.  N.  Y..  and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of 
House  bm  5620.  the  proposed  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5284.  Also,  petition  of  Fred  C.  Hartigan.  of  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620.  the 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

5285.  Also,  petition  of  H.  W.  Wagoner,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  119  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620. 
the  proposed  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

5286.  Also,  petition  of  Christina  Rebber,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.. 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620,  the 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5287.  Also,  petition  of  James  P.  Cahill,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  29  others,  acking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620.  the 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5288.  Also,  petition  of  Peter  Schneider,  of  Oswego.  N.  Y.. 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620.  the 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5289.  Also,  petition  of  William  Bums,  of  Oswego.  N.  Y.. 
and  29  others,  asking  for  enactment  of  House  bUl  5620,  the 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5290.  Also,  petition  of  George  F.  Brady,  of  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
asking  for  enactment  of  House  bill  5620.  the  General  Welfare 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

5291.  By  Mr.  GWYNNE:  Petition  of  M.  H.  Hill  and  nu- 
merous other  citizens  of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Welfare  Act,  House  bill  11  as  per- 
fected by  House  bill  5620;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

5292.  Also,  petition  of  Gertie  Clemens  and  numerous  other 
citizens  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
General  Welfare  Act.  House  bill  11  as  perfected  by  House 
bill  5620;  to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means*       ^. — 

5293.  By  Mr.  HANCOCK:  Petition  of  WUllara  S.  Welch 
and  589  other  residents  cf  the  Thirty-fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
5620.  the  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

5294.  By  Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York:  Petition  of  30  citizens 
of  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  favoring  House  bill  5620;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

5295.  By  Mr.  HII^SHAW:  Petition  of  Nona  Tubbs.  of 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  containing  the  signatures  of  179  other 
residents  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, urging  Congress  to  consider  changes  in  House  bill 
5620.  the  proposed  General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

5296.  Also,  petition  containing  1020  signatures  of  residents 
of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  California,  urging 
Congress  to  consider  changes  in  House  bill  5620.  the  proposed 
General  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5297.  By  Mr.  McCORMACK:  Memorial  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  presentation  to  Eire  of  a  statute  of 
Commodore  John  Barry,  "The  Father  of  the  United  States 
Navy";  to  the  Committee  on  the  library. 

5298.  By  Mr.  PIERCE  of  New  York:  Petition  circulated  by 
Samuel  Loree  and  30  other  citizens  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
petiticming  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  enact  the  im- 
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proved  General  Welfare  Act  thus  relieving  the  suffering  of 
our  needy  citizens  over  60  years  o  age  and  providing  pros- 
perity for  America  and  security  f(r  all  at  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  „,♦»,» 
5299  By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mass  ichusetts :  Petition  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Conmiom  ealth  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  Congress  in  favor  o  the  presentation  to  Eire 
of  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  I  arry.  "The  Father  of  the 


United  States  Navy";  to  the  Comiiittee  on  the  Library. 

5300.  By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT:  PeU  ion  of  E.  U.  Wells.  E.  W. 
Breon  and  others,  residents  of  DuBois,  Pa.,  and  vicmity, 
urging  enactment  of  the  improved  General  Welfare  Act, 
House  bill  11  as  perfected  by  Hoise  bill  5620.  as  an  aid  to 

-tlie  relief  of  the  suffering  of  need;  citizens  over  60  years  of 
age.  and  providing  prosperity  for  ill  and  security  for  all  at 
60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5301.  By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California:  Petition  of  John  R. 
Gordon,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  311  others,  protesting  against 
the  discrimination  shown  single  m  in  in  being  refused  Works 
Progress  Administration  jobs,  ani  requesting  Congress  to 
recognize  their  right  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5302.  Also,  petition  of  John  B.  Stinson.  of  Orange.  Calif., 
and  64  others,  endorsing  House  bil  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Co:  igress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers,  and  requesting  he  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  tie  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5303.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Sh  eld.  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C  irrency. 

5304.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  W.  Home,  of  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  and  16  others  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  pro- 
viding for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  monetary  powers;  !,nd  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anc  Currency. 

5305.  Also,  petition  of  Maggie  ' '.  Park,  of  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  and  24  others  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Grovemment  ownership  of  tie  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exerc  se  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  ar  d  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hole  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  ai  d  Currency. 

5306.  Also,  petition  of  Myrtle  2.  Beryman.  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  and  24  others  endorsing  H  5use  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  si  ock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercis<  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  lequesting  the  Banking  and 
Cturency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C  urrency. 

5307.  Also,  petition  of  Gladys  ^  i/hite,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  21  others,  endorsing  Houi  e  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  s  ock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers,  and  i  equesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hea-ings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5308.  Also,  petition  of  Oren  C.  Barker,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  I  ouse  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercis;  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers,  and  -equesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hea  rings  on  the  said  bill ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur  ency. 

5309.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  H.  Reeves,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  ]  [ouse  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  j  tock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exerda*  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
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Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvurency. 

5310.  Also,  petition  of  John  E.  Francis,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5311.  Also,  petition  of  Roy  Reynolds,  of  Walnut  Creek. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Bainking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearinjs  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5312.  Also,  petition  of  Vivian  Pavich.  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
and  23  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5313.  Also,  petition  of  Guy  M.  Maxon,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5314.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  B.  Redden,  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5315.  Also,  petition  of  Fred  Watt,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5316.  Also,  petition  of  Earl  J.  Eller.  of  Azusa.  Calif.,  and 
15  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Grovem- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurency. 

5317.  Also,  petition  of  James  A.  Rower,  of  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5318.  Also,  petition  of  John  W.  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5319.  Also,  petition  of  A.  Eldred.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
n-:Onetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5320.  Also,  petiUon  of  A.  J.  Linnartz.  of  Olive.  Calif.,  and  24 
others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5321.  Also,  petition  of  Marvin  J.  Noble,  of  Oakland.  Calif.. 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5322.  Also,  petition  of  Celia  Wilby.  of  Alhambra,  Calif., 
and  20  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  i 

5323.  Also,  petition  of  Mary  F.  Malloy,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  19  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5324.  Also,  petition  of  George  Stein,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
and  17  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cinr- 
rency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5325.  Also,  petition  of  Mary  C.  Sruber.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  14  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  erf  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Ciurency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5326.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  A.  Glenn,  of  Portenille,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5327.  Also,  petition  of  O.  T.  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  10  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers,  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5328.  Also,  petition  of  W.  J.  H.  Barnes,  of  Fairfield.  Calif.. 
and  19  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5329.  Also,  petition  of  H.  B.  Whitaker.  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  six  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5330.  Also,  petition  of  R.  B.  Ballantyne.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  p>owers;  and  requesting  tlie  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5331.  Also,  petition  of  George  Craig,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  69  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  biU:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  ,  «    ,  ,»„ 

5332.  Also,  petition  of  William  H.  Cochrane,  of  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  and  eight  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5333  Also  petition  of  Michael  Gilleran.  of  Fontana.  Calif., 
and  seven  others,  endorsing  House  bUl  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5334.  Also,  petition  of  WUliam  E.  Phillips,  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  and  15  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  oi  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5335.  Also,  petition  of  Oliver  G.  Cromwell,  of  WUmar. 
Calif,  and  10  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  BankUig 
and  Currency  Cwnmittee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5336.  Also,  petition  of  Douglass  D.  Gordon,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  12  others,  endorsing  House  bUl  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5337.  Also,  petition  of  A.  H.  E.  Chitty,  of  Sheridan,  Mo., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5338.  Also,  petition  of  George  F.  Heim,  of  Sonora,  Calif., 
and  67  others,  endorsing  House  biU  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5339.  Also,  petition  of  E.  Miner,  of  Jonestown.  Calif., 
and  19  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  petition  of  Charles  A.  McGrath.  of  Venice, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  ciovemment  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5341.  Also,  petition  of  Edna  O.  Beum.  of  San  Pedro.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

—  5342.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  H.  Maroon,  of  Vallejo.  Calif., 
and  17  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
XDonetary  powers;   and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
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rency  Committee  to  hold  hearing!  on  the  said  bill;  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currejicy. 

5343.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  " 
Calif.,  and  14  others,  endorsing 
for  Government  ownership  of  thj 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercij 
stitutional  monetary  powers;  anc 
and  Currency  Committee  to  holdj 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anc 

5344.  Also,  petition  of  Esther  MJ 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  st(ck  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Cvirrency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  biU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5345.  Also,  petition  of  H.  R.  Ca  kins,  of  MontebeUo.  CaUf., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
enunent  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Co  ngress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requestirg  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hold  hearini;s  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currmcy. 

5346.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  B .  Dorwart.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Goverimient  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cunency. 

5347.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert!  N.  Carpenter,  of  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  and  24  others,  endajrsing  House  bill  4931,  pro- 
viding for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  monetary  powers;  uid  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anjd  Currency. 

5348.  Also,  petition  of  James  I M.  Jones,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  sto:k  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  0)ngress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requestinj  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ctirrenc  r. 

5349.  Also,  petition  of  George  \.  Moss,  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  iill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stocl<  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  oi 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currenc 

5350.  Also,  petition  of  John 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House 
emment  ownership  of  the  stocL  _ 

banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  C  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currenc  y. 

5351.  Also,  petition  of  Nevin  Campbell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  louse  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exerciie  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5352.  Also,  petition  of  Joe  Stc  ney,  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congreis  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5353.  Also,  petition  of  A.  T.  Warner,  of  Redlands.  Calif., 
and  79  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stoik  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requestt  ig  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5354.  Also,  petition  of  John  Keller,  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Calif.,  and  26  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congiess  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5355.  Also,  petition  of  R.  Perrs.  of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  54 
others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
powers:  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

5356.  Also,  petition  of  J.  W.  Ray.  of  Galcsburg.  111.,  and  24 
others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5357.  Also,  petition  of  Karl  Johnson,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  13  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5358.  Also,  petition  of  C.  R.  Combs,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5359.  Also,  petition  of  Christian  Johnson,  of  Colfax.  Calif., 
and  23  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5360.  Also,  petition  of  Leslie  H.  Lowe,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5361.  Also,  petition  of  John  Matekovich,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  49  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5362.  Also,  petition  of  Harry  Huse,  of  Escadon,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5363.  Also,  petition  of  W.  E.  Lovett,  of  Altadena,  Calif.,  and 
five  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5364.  Also,  petition  of  Earl  G.  Gilbert,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  15  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reser\'e  banks,  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;   and  requesting  tiie  Banking 


and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5365.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  S.  Spires,  of  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional montary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5366.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  Rust,  of  Nowalk,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  pro\iding  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5367.  Also,  petition  of  C.  H.  Cushman.  of  Decatur,  111.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5368.  Also,  petition  of  W.  H.  Quant,  of  Riverside.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
of  Banking  and  Currency. 

5369.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  W.  Rollins,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  37  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providmg  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5370.  Also,  petition  of  Marie  A.  Reardon.  of  Tulare.  Calif., 
and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5371.  Also,  petition  of  Frederick  F.  Pridgerson,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  49  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931, 
providing  for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  its  constitutional  monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5372.  Also,  petition  of  John  W.  McKinley,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  19  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5373.  Also,  petition  of  L.  S.  Kegarise,  of  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  and  20  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5374.  Also,  petition  of  Arthur  B.  Clough.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5375.  Also,  petition  of  George  E.  Carson,  of  El  Cajon, 
Calif.,  and  seven  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Ccngress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
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Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5376.  Also,  petition  of  C.  P.  Hamlin,  of  Santa  Cruz.  Calif., 
and  18  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5377.  Also,  petition  of  Don  Ewers,  of  Hollywood,  Calif., 
and  15  others,  endorsing  House  bUl  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5378.  Also,  petition  of  Walter  Anderson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5379.  Also,  petition  of  L.  W.  Curtis,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  14  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5380.  Also,  petition  of  Reynolds  Cota,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5381.  Also,  petition  of  Harry  P.  McCoal,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking 
an^^Ji^rency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5382.  Also,  petition  of  Eugene  Wehn,  of  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5383.  Also,  petition  of  C.  Catanzariti,  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownersliip  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5384.  Also.  peUtion  of  Stanley  Garvey,  of  Corona,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providmg  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5385.  Also,  petition  of  N.  A.  Manning,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ov/nership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Bankmg 
and  Currency  Conunittee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5386.  Also,  petition  of  C.  S.  Egbert,  of  Santa  Paula,  Calif., 
and  13  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  sto<^.  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Oimgress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 


Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  tl  e  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
5387.  Also,  petition  of  Margaret 


Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  I  ouse  bill  4931.  providing 


for  Government  ownership  of  the 
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McCam,  of  Los  Angeles, 


stock  of  the  12  Federal 


Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercisj  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  anc  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5388.  Also,  petition  of  C.  CUfEord  of  Wilmar,  Calif.,  and  24 
others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  jroviding  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  I  ederal  Reserve  banks  and 
for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
powers;  and  requesting  the  Bankin  i  and  Currency  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  ti » the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

5389.  Also,  petition  of  Jacob  Hu  len.  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
and  12  others,  endorsing  House  bi]  I  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Coi  igress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers :  and  requesting  he  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Cominitte6 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5390.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Steams,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  seven  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  J  tock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  h  y  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional monetary  powers;  and  reque  iting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hold  hearinj  s  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curre  icy. 

5391.  Also,  petition  of  W.  Suttoi,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  41  31.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  th ;  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  )f  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  and  requesting  thj  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  he- said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5392.  Also,  petition  of  Earl  I .  Bobier,  of  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  tie  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exerc  se  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  ani  requesting  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  an  i  Currency. 

5393.  Also,  petition  of  Grant  E.  Kellogg,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  43  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  tie  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercis  e  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  heirings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  CMnmittee  on  Banking  and  <  :urrency. 

5394.  Also,  petition  of  Irene  Bj  ker,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  b.U  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Ccngress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

5395.  Also,  petition  of  Ferdirjand  Kaufmann,  of  South 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  21  others,  i  endorsing  House  bill  4931, 
providing  for  Goverrunent  owneihip  of  the  stock  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  for  Ihe  exercise  by  Congress  of 
its  constitutional  monetary  power  s ;  and  requesting  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said 
bill;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Bankiig  and  Currency. 

5396.  Also,  petition  of  Ruby  F  .  Crane,  Bakersfield.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  Mil  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  O  ingress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  and  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hold  hearir  gs  on  the  said  biU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

5397.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wilkerson  &  Wilker- 
son,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  thq  memory  of  the  late  Judge 
McReynolds;  to  the  Committee  Itn  Memorials. 
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Appendix 


Which  of  the  New  Deal  Measures  Should  I  Have 

Voted  Against? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  January  3. 1939 


AHTICLE  FROM  THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  NEWS  OF  MAT  IS. 
1938  AND  RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN.  OP 
COLORADO,  ON  NOVEMBER  4,  1938 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House,  I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  a  radio  talk 
made  by  me  over  station  KVOR,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  on  Friday  evening,  November  4, 
1938  immediately  following  a  national  broadcast  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  repeated  over  station  KGIW,  Alamosa,  Colo.,  in  my 
district,  on  November  5,  1938.  j,    ♦  «, 

Under  the  same  leave.  I  submit  and  preface  my  radio  talk 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Colorado  Springs  News,  in  which 
the  editor,  Mr.  John  M.  Green,  meets  the  charge  that  I  was  a 
"rubber  stamp"  by  showing  that  I  was  an  advocate  of  the 
social  and  economic  phUosophy  of  the  New  Deal  years  before 
the  term  "New  Deal"  was  coined. 

ICASTIN  NO  RUBBSS  STAICP 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  News  of  May  13.  19381 
JoHW  A.  Mamtk,  of  Ptieblo.  In  recent  years  an  attorney  but  proud 
of  earlier  affiliations  with  both  the  newspaper  and  the  railroad 
Indxistrles.  In  the  latter  of  which  he  was  a  heavy-shoveling  fireman. 
wUl  seek  reelection  as  Congressman  from  the  Third  Congresslonai 
District.    We  dont  think  there's  any  doubt  of  It. 

Mr.  Maktin  18  a  Democrat— a  progressive  Democrat,  a  Rooaeveix 
Democrat.  Dl^iatches  from  Washington  state  that  "B^"™  has 
indicated  he  wlU  run  as  a  '100  percent  new  dealer.'  His  record, 
he  said,  "is  too  completely  on  the  side  of  the  administration  to  do 
anything  else."  We  Imagine  that  pretty  weU  teUs  the  story^  For 
Congressman  Johh  A.  MAnrw  has  been  and  to  »^»*^,_?«~«'- 
In  his  repreaentatloo  in  Congress  of  the  people  of  his  district- 
southern  and  southeastern  Colorado.  Including  El  Paso  County- 
he  has  been  consistent  In  his  suppxjrt  of  President  Franklin  D, 
Rooeevelt  and  his  policies.    Some  of  his  constituents  dont  like  that. 


Others  do.  But  upon  one  thing  all  should  be  able  to  agree,  whether 
they  are  political  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Congressman.  "That  is. 
he  has  shot  straight  as  he  has  seen  it.  And  despite  the  consistency 
of  his  support  of  administration  policies,  he  U  far  from  what  Is  now 
being  cluuged  to  many  of  such  consistency.  In  brief,  he  is  no 
rubber  stamp.  Not  In  any  sense  of  the  word.  For  John  A.  B1aktp» 
always  has  stood  on  his  own  feet  and  always  has  done  his  own 
thinking.     To  that  extent  he  Is  a  nagged  Individualist. 

If  time  and  tide  have  found  John  Mabttn  supporting  the  New 
Deal  faithfully,  consistently.  It  is  because  the  plaln-speaklng.  hard- 
hitting Puebloan  Is  a  leader,  not  a  foUower  In  New  Deal  phUosopl^. 
He  Is  a  New  Dealer  himself,  has  been  for  many  a  year  past,  will  be 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  

So  whether  you  Uke  John  Maktin  and  hla  political  phUoaophles 
cr  you  don't.  It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  one  thing:  Thry  are  ma 
very  own  He  Is  not  compromising  with  himself  when  he  supports 
the  New  Deal.  He  Is  furthering  his  own  convictions.  And  that 
Isnt  rubber  stamping  In  any  possible  Interpretatlan  a<  the  phrase. 

Jily  radio  address  is  as  follows:  ' 

WHICH   OF   THE   HIW   DEAL   MEASITHES   SHOULD  I   BAVX  VOTID   AGAXNTTt 

Friends  and  fellow  cltlaens  In  Colorado  Springs  and  S  Paso 
County  It  Is  a  big  assignment  for  a  mere  Congressman  to  follow 
the  President  on  the  air;  vastly  more  difficult  than  foUowlng  him 
in  Congress,  for  doing  which  an  element  In  the  Third  Oongresalonal 
District  is  demanding  my  defeat  next  Tuesday. 

They  say  this  district  should  be  represented  by  a  man  who  win 
assert  his  Independence  and  exercise  his  own  Jxidgment.  instead  cX 
foUowlng  the  leadership  of  the  President.  Now,  how  would  this  be 
done?  The  only  way  I  know  Is  by  opposing  the  President,  by  light- 
ing him.  And  In  order  to  assert  his  Independence  and  exercise  his 
Judgment,  what  would  he  fight  the  President  on?  It  has  been  a 
big  program  with  many  major  acU.  the  greatest  In  the  history  oS 
Ctongress.  It  has  taken  a  big  program  to  p\iU  this  country  out  oC 
thewreckage  in  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  found  It  on  March  4, 
1933  It  must  have  been  on  some  of  these  measures,  and  on  which 
the  President  was  wrong,  that  I  should  have  asserted  my  Independ- 
ence and  opposed  my  judgment  to  his  and  voted  against  lUm. 
Surely  they  would  not  ask  me  to  oppose  him  when  he  was  light. 
Now.  let  us  take  a  run  over  the  record  and  see  where  he  WM 

wrong  and  when  I  shoiUd  have  opposed  him:  

Was  It  the  legislation  empowering  the  President  to  Dreak  tne 
strangle  hold  of  the  gold-standard  dollar  on  the  economic  throat  cl 
thelSitlon?  I  voted  for  that.  The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  tt. 
On  March  4.  1933,  the  doUar  was  worth  $1.75  In  all  other  commodi- 
ties A  doUar  could  buy  $1.75  worth  of  anything  else.  Und«the 
authority  given  him  by  Congress  the  President  cut  ft  40  P«««J- 
As  a  part  of  the  process  he  raised  gold  from  $23.67  per  ounce  to  W. 
and  illver  from  27  to  77  cents.  puUlng  the  mining  camps  of  the 
West  out  of  the  graveyard.  It  was  predicted  that  thedevaluatton 
of  the  dollar  would  result  In  ruinous  Inflation  and  destroy  the  tiOob 
of  the  American  dollar.  Six  years  have  passed  and  It  Is  the  soundwt 
dollar  in  the  world.  Why  not?  We  have  twelve  bUllons  In  goW. 
more  than  haU  the  monetary  gold  of  the  world,  and  «  Isours.  Mjd 
nearly  three  bUUons  la  sUTer.    That  ought  to  make  a  good  backing 
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for  the  Ave  billions  of  currency  In  circulation,  about  250  percent. 
The  law  only  requires  40  percent. 

Was  It  the  legislation  striking  the  gold -payment  clause  out  of 
♦100,000.000.000  worth  of  debts,  public  and  private?  I  voted  for 
that.     The  Supreme  Covirt  has  sustained  It. 

This  $100,000,000,000  never  could  have  been  paid  In  gold,  but 
the  metropolitan  rfewspapers  and  the  Congressional  Rzcord  of 
that  day  are  full  of  direful  predictions  that  repeal  of  the  gold-pay- 
ment clause  would  absolutely  destroy  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad.  The  answer  is  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  never  been  better,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Its 
credit  is  still  worth  untold  billions. 

Was  It  the  legislation  to  reform  and  control  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system  of  the  country  so  that  it  could  not  again  pour  the 
people's  deposited  wealth  Into  Wall  Street  to  finance  another  orgy 
of  speculation  and  placing  upon  the  System  some  checks  which 
would  make  It  more  a  servitor  of  public  interests  and  less  a  servitor 
of  private  banking?  I  voted  for  that.  It  was  not  even  attacked  In 
the  courts. 

I  studied  that  legislation  and  supported  It  on  the  floor,  although 
my  remedy  would  have  been  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Some  day  It  will.  But  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  you  can't  win  a  war  by  sniping  the  commander  In 
chief  simply  because  he  doesn't  fight  It  your  way. 

Was  It  the  legislation  placing  a  Federal  guaranty  under  the  bank 
deposits  of  the  Nation,  which  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
said  would  destroy  the  banking  system  and  advised  Its  members 
to  disregard?     I  voted  for  that. 

This  act  is  the  reason  bank  deposits  have  gone  up  to  $50,000,- 
000,000,  about  where  they  were  before  the  panic,  and  yovu  money 
Is  safe  as  long  as  there  is  a  government  of  the  people  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Was  It  the  vast  enlargement  of  the  loan  powers  of  the  Recon- 
Btructlon  Finance  Corporation?    I  voted  for  that. 

This  legislation  went  far  beyond  the  original  very  limited  objec- 
tives of  R.  F.  C.  as  set  up  by  Mr.  Hoover,  such  as  the  $90,000,000 
loan  Mr.  Dawes  made  his  own  banks  Just  preceding  his  resignation 
as  Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C.  The  Government  will  lose  half  of  this. 
Under  the  New  Deal.  R.  P.  C.  refinanced  and  reopened  more  than 
6,000  banks.  Uncle  Sam  Is  the  Nation's  biggest  bank  stockholder. 
Don't  tell  me  he  Is  not  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  banks. 
R.  F.  C.  refinances  building  and  loan  associations,  mining  com- 
panies, irrigation  and  drainage  companies — It  has  done  this  lor 
every  such  company  In  the  Arkansas  and  San  Luis  Valleys — now  it 
Is  extended  to  small  manufact\iring  and  commercial  businesses.  I 
am  very  strong  for  R.  F.  C.  as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Was  It  the  legislation  to  place  the  gambling  stock  and  conunodlty 
exchanges  of  the  country  under  Government  regulation  to  make 
them  play  the  game  fairly  and  requiring  them  to  lay  their  securi- 
ties on  the  table  at  Washington  before  unloading  them  on  the 
public,  in  order  to  avoid  another  such  orgy  of  speculation  as  that 
which  wrecked  the  prosperity  of  this  country  In  1929  and  cost 
American  Investors  $100,000,000,000?     I  voted  for  that. 

Mr.  Whitney,  then  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  act,  predicted  that  It  would  destroy 
the  exchange  and  securities  business  of  the  country,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  law,  the  stock  exchanges  are 
still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  Mr.  Whitney  is  In  Sing 
Sing  Prison. 

Was  It  the  legislation  to  reform  the  outlaw  power  empire  of  this 
country,  with  Its  fantastic  10-story  holding-company  structure, 
whose  fictitious  stocks  shrank  from  $19,000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000 
when  the  crash  came,  a  loss  of  $16,000,000,000  to  Investors?  I  voted 
for  that.    The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  It. 

The  holding-company  magnates  are  unbending  their  necks,  and 
their  companies  are  coming  down  from  10  stories  to  2  stories,  get- 
ting a  little  closer  to  the  foundation,  a  little  closer  to  the  lowly 
power  companies  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  which  sustain  and 
support  them. 

Was  It  the  Social  Security  Act?  I  voted  for  that.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  sustained  It. 

That  act  is  the  basis  and  model  of  every  State  social  security  act 
In  the  country.  Including  that  enacted  by  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  Colorado,  under  which  37.000  families  are  assured  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  under  It  the  Federal  Government  contributes 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  pensions  now  being  paid  the  country 
over.  "Hiat  act  also  established  unemployment  Insurance,  under 
which  today  40,000,000  workers  are  enrolled.  Just  think  of  It, 
40.000,000  workers!  A  number  greater  than  the  combined  armies 
of  the  world.  That  act  also  carries  and  helps  finance  mothers  and 
children's  compensation,  and  aid  for  the  blind,  and  for  hoepltallza- 
tlon. 

The  Republican  Party  In  Its  last  national  campaign  denounced 
that  great  humane  measure  and  proposed  to  repeal  It. 

Was  It  the  Home  Loan  Act,  under  which  more  than  a  million 
homes  were  refinanced  for  more  than  $3,000,000,000,  or  the  Farm 
Credit  Act.  under  which  the  same  number  of  farms  were  refinanced 
for  a  similar  amount  and  at  little  more  than  half  the  old  private 
Interest  rate?  I  voted  for  that.  And  for  supplementary  acts  setting 
up  Fedotd  building  and  loan,  and  crop  loan,  and  other  agencies, 
to  make  the  home  owner  and  farmer  self-helping. 

Was  It  the  farm  program,  to  rescue  agricultiu-e  from  the  state  of 
absolute  bankruptcy  In  which  Roosevelt  found  this  basic  Industry 
of  the  national  life,  and  give  the  unorganized  farmer  some  degree 
of  that  economic  security  which  highly  organized  Industry,  both 
employer  ami  employee,  Is  able  to  secvire  for  itself?   I  voted  for  that. 


The  new  Farm  Act  Is  the  product  of  the  best  minds  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  agricultural  colleges,  in  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  farm  organlzi  tions.  It  retains  the  best  features  of 
the  methods  heretofore  attemated  to  stabilize  agrlcvilture.  It  Is  a 
little  early  to  say  it  will  not  work.  For  this  fiscal  year  the  farmers 
were  voted  $1,000,000,000  on  their  program  by  Congress.  Thirty 
percent  of  all  tariff  payments  ^es  Into  this  billion.  This  had  long 
been  talked  about  by  the  Repu  bllcan  Party,  but  the  New  Deal  did  it. 
Was  It  the  Sugar  Act?  I  vot  sd  for  that.  Sugar  comes  close  home 
to  a  man  from  the  Arkansas  Valley.  What  has  been  done  by  this 
administration  for  sugar,  thej  ask?  Well,  first,  may  we  ask  what 
they  did  for  sugar?  Let  us  ta!  :e  a  look  at  the  record.  On  March  4, 
1933,  the  Republican  Party  hid  been  in  power  for  12  continuous 
years — In  the  White  House,  Ir  the  Senate,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  the  Republican  Party  wanted  to  do  an3rthing  for 
sugar,  or  could  do  anything  f <  r  sugar.  It  certainly  had  a  long  time 
and  all  the  power  necessary  to  do  It. 

But  on  March  4,  1933,  the  sugar  companies  were  broke,  their 
stocks  were  down  80  to  90  pel  cent  and  going  begging,  their  stock- 
holders were  holding  the  sadt;  the  beet  growers  were  broke,  the 
beet  workers  were  on  relief;  sugar  was  In  the  ditch. 

What  the  Republican  Party  did  lor  sugar  reminds  me  of  an  Inci- 
dent that  I  heard  on  the  fiooi  ol  the  United  States  Senate  when  I 
was  first  In  Congress,  when  that  body  was  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi.  That  was  back  In 
the  days  when  the  Civil  War  yas  still  an  issue,  and  occasionally  a 
northern  Senator  would  air  kls  views  about  the  wayward  South, 
and  what  the  North  had  done  for  the  South.  On  this  day  a  north- 
em  Senator  was  holding  lorth  on  the  old  theme,  when  John  Sharp 
Williams  rose  to  his  feet  and  iiade  an  interjection  about  as  follows: 
He  said,  "All  this  continual  ta  Ik  here  In  the  Senate  about  what  the 
North  has  done  for  the  South  i  emlnds  me  of  an  Incident  at  a  colored 
revival  down  In  my  home  U  wn  in  Mississippi.  They  finally  got 
everybody  up  to  the  bench  ex  ;ept  a  poor  old  fellow  who  hung  back 
In  the  corner.  He  was  half  jllnd  and  all  crippled  up  and  pretty 
nearly  a  total  less.  Night  af'  er  night  he  was  urged  to  go  forward 
and  tell  the  people  what  the  Lord  had  done  lor  him.  At  last  the 
old  man  gave  in  and  hobbled  ( lown  the  aisle  and  turned  around  and 
said.  'Well,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Lord  has 
done  for  me;  the  Lord  has  dor  e  ruint  me.'  " 

Since  1933  the  sugar  companies  have  again  been  making  money; 
their  stocks  have  gone  back  X)  nearly  the  1929  level;  their  stock- 
holders are  again  getting  dlv;  dends;  the  farmers  are  getting  $6.50 
instead  of  $4.50  per  ton  lor  their  beets;  and  the  workers  are  getting 
$22  to  $23  per  acre  instead  ol  $12  .ind  $13.  And  sugar  now  for  the 
first  time  In  Its  history  has  a  1  jced  and  stssured  place  In  the  national 
economy. 

Was  It  the  legislation  establishing  the  civilian  conservation 
camps,  which  took  hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  boys  off  the  streets 
and  highways  and  gave  them  a  practical  education  in  usefulness 
and  citizenship,  and  with  a  check  lor  $25  a  month  going  home  to 
their  parents,  or  was  it  the  legislation  creating  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  which  Is  helping  to  educate  hundreds  ol  thousands 
of  American  boys  and  girls  v  ho  would  otherwise  be  robbed  of  the 
privilege  of  an  education?  :  voted  for  these  acts  and  for  every 
dollar  that  has  ever  been  voti  d  for  them. 

Was  It  the  Tennessee  Va  ley  Authority,  Initiating  a  national 
water-power  program  and  fiimlshing  a  yardstick  for  power?  Or 
Its  offshoot,  the  Rural  Electi  ification  Act,  to  give  the  village  and 
farm  population  of  this  courtry  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
light  and  heat  and  power,  s\ch  as  the  people  of  the  cities  enjoy? 
I  voted  for  that,  and  I  am  wo  king  to  establish  these  projects  In  my 
district.     Two  are  already  esl  ablished  and  others  are  in  process. 

Was  it  the  Flood  Control  i  nd  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
under  which  the  Federal  Go\  ernment  has  begun  a  great  long-time 
program  to  save  and  to  util  Ize  the  chief  sources  of  the  Nation's 
wealth.  Its  soil,  and  Its  water  1     I  voted  for  that. 

In  the  long  run,  no  prognim  so  vital  to  the  future  of  America 
has  been  inaugurated  by  Prrsident  Roosevelt,  and  all  over  in  the 
land — in  Colorado  and  In  ev»ry  State — the  Government  engineers 
are  busy  on  the  program  to  itoo  the  ominous  processes  of  erosion 
and  waste  and  to  convert  floods  into  crops,  Into  forests,  into 
herbage,  and  into  power. 

Was  it  the  Wagner  Labor  delations  Act,  guaranteeing  labor  the 
right  to  organize  and  collectively  bargain  through  representatives 
of  its  own  choosing,  free  from  the  domination  and  interference  of 
the  employer?  I  voted  for  th  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained 
It,  although  the  National  Mar  uf acturers'  Association  and  Its  Liberty 
League  lawyers  advised  Induiitry  that  It  was  unconstitutional  and 
should  be  disregarded.  The  Republican  Party  is  divided  between 
repealing  the  Wagner  Act  or  amending  it  so  as  to  Impose  corpora- 
tion liabilities  on  labor  organizations,  which  would  destroy  them. 
The  press  has  just  carried  a  n  iport  that  the  National  Manufswiturers' 
Association,  the  hardest-bol  ed  organization  In  the  country,  has 
retired  Its  general  counsel,  the  notorious  James  A.  Emery,  for  30 
years  the  enemy  of  all  men  m  ho  work  for  a  living  and  of  all  reform 
and  all  progress.  They  are  going  to  substitute  a  man  with  a  liberal 
front  and  play  like  they  are  ?olng  along.  They  have  decided  after 
6  years  to  try  fooling  Rooseviilt  instead  of  fighting  him. 

Was  it  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  to 
make  room  for  more  of  the  unemployed  on  the  job  and  to  place 
under  It  the  floor  of  a  llvliig  wage,  and  abolishing  child  labor? 
I  voted  for  that. 

I  voted  for  it  the  first  timt  when  It  failed,  and  the  second  time 
when  it  passed.  Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  indicate 
that  it  will  be  sustained,  "here  Is  a  New  Deal  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  President  lost  a  ight  but  won  a  war.  At  the  last  term 
it  sustained  11  out  of  12  Nev   Deal  acts.    That's  batting  above  900. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  Wage -Hour  Act,  like  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  many 
other  of  these  acts,  was  not  hatched  up  In  the  White  House  or  In 
Congress.  They  were  forced  on  Congress  by  the  pressures  of  an 
economic  revolution,  and  they  are  on  the  calendar  to  stay.  Many 
honest  Representatives,  with  a  last  centxiry  background,  think  the 
administration  at  Washington  is  off  on  i  detour,  and  they  are 
straining  their  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  the  old  road,  hoping  some 
day.  some  way,  to  find  themselves  back  on  It.     Never  again! 

Was  It  the  great  program  of  the  Public  Works  and  Works  Prog- 
ress Administrations  to  furnish  employment  to  idle  millions 
handed  over  to  Roosevelt  along  with  the  rest  of  the  wreckage,  after 
the  12  long  years?  I  voted  for  that.  I  voted  for  every  dollar  car- 
ried m  every  bill  for  6  years  for  these  great  activities.  Not  a  "no" 
vote.  Under  this  great  dual  program  thousands  of  schools  have 
been  built;  thousands  of  gymnasitmis  and  swimming  pools;  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  enlarged  and  modernized;  many  hundreds  of 
municipal  and  county  buildings  erected;  thousands  of  bridges  and 
levees  constructed;  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  paved  and  given 
new  or  enlarged  water  and  sewer  systems,  setting  higher  standards 
of  municipal  utility  and  beauty  to  be  carried  on  Into  the  future; 
thousands  of  miles  of  highway  paved;  these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  permanent  and  beneficial  Improvements,  the  greatest  Inter- 
nal Improvement  program  ever  undertaken,  and  giving  useful 
employment  to  millions  of  workers. 

They  say  we  still  have  a  large  army  of  unemployed.  Some  wit 
up  here  in  the  springs  said.  "Yes,  but  they're  all  eating."  The 
wage  hour,  social  security,  and  unemployment  insurance,  and  sim- 
ilar measures  are  attacks  upon  this  problem,  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  machine  age.  We  must  solve  it  or  perish.  This  country  can- 
not endure  with  hall  the  workers  employed  and  supporting  the 
other  half  in  enforced  io'leness. 

Great  as  have  t>een  the  material  values  of  work  relief  and  pen- 
sions, their  human  values  have  been  far  greater.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  37,000  families  In  Colorado  are  getting  old-age  pen- 
sions. Thirty-one  thousand  more  are  on  public  work.  Many  other 
thousands  are  getting  Government  aid.  The  grand  total,  some 
writer  has  said,  amounts  to  100.000  families  in  Colorado.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  this  program,  every  town  and  city  in  this  State  and  in 
this  country  would  be  swarming  with  hordes  of  human  wolves  fight- 
ing lor  bread.  The  old  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  would  not  be 
a  circumstance.  Scenes  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  civilization; 
yes,  to  savagery;  riot,  maybe  revolution.  Now  the  bread  Imes  and 
soup  kitchens  are  gone.  Now,  these  folks  are  in  their  homes,  and  if 
they  are  not  getting  all  they  want,  or  even  all  they  need,  they  have 
shelter  and  food  and  warmth  and  clothing,  the  necessities  of  life. 
They  still  look  like  good  American  citizens;  they  still  are  good 
American  citizens.  And  every  dollar  they  get  goes  over  the  counters 
of  the  merchants  the  day  they  get  it.  You  can't  buy  stocks  and 
bonds  with  pension  and  work-relief  checks  and  you  can't  start  sav- 
ings accounts  with  them.  It  is  the  fastest  circulating  money  In 
this  country.  The  merchant  who  grumbles  about  his  taxes  should 
reflect.  If  It  were  not  for  this  program,  he  would  not  have  to  pay 
any  taxes  because  he  would  not  have  any  business  to  pay  taxes  on. 
And  a  nation  as  rich  as  this,  with  an  Income  such  as  no  other 
country  enjoys,  can  pay  these  taxes,  is  paying  them,  and  Is  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 

Was  It  the  legislation  to  levy  upon  the  owners  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  a  tax  sufficient  to  finance  and  sustain  this  program?  I  voted 
for  that. 

Ah,  here  we  may  have  something!  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  concede 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  would  have  voted 
against  the  legislation  taxing  corporate  dividends  and  large  Indi- 
vidual Incomes,  and  will  vote  against  such  taixes  In  the  unlikely 
event  of  his  election.  They  are  going  to  balance  the  Budget  by  cut- 
ting out  "waste  and  extravagance'  and  reducing  taxes,  but  the  only 
place  they  can  cut  Is  on  public  work  and  relief  and  pensions,  on  the 
millions  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  summary  of  the  major  acts  in  the  pro- 
gram which  goes  to  make  up  what  we  call  the  New  Deal;  and  yet 
I  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  all  the  helpful  things  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
rescue  this  country  from  the  niln  of  1933,  and  to  establish  endur- 
ing foundations  of  economic  justice  and  social  security,  the  grand 
objectives  of  the  entire  program  and  every  act  In  it.  There  was 
much  perfecting  legislation  on  the  great  program  and  many  lesser 
but  Important  measures.  What  a  stupendous  program!  Surely, 
the  concept  of  a  master  mind. 

Are  these  the  things  upon  which  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
congressional  district  would  have  had  me  assert  my  Independence 
and  vote  against  the  President?  Upon  which  of  all  of  these  great 
measures  would  they  have  had  me  vote  "No"?  I  challenge  them  to 
come  to  this  station  and  tell  you. 

I  not  only  voted  for  all  of  these  measures,  every  one  of  them,  but 
I  am  proud  of  every  vote,  and  If  I  had  the  voice  to  reach  them  all  I 
would  tell  every  voter  In  this  district  what  I  am  telling  you. 

What  does  the  Republican  Party  propose  In  the  place  of  this 
program?  During  Roosevelt's  first  administration  it  was  charged. 
and  properly,  that  they  had  no  program,  but  that  is  not  the  case 
now.  During  this  Congress,  the  Republican  minority  developed  a 
three-point  program,  which  can  be  stated  In  three  sentences. 

1.  Abolish  public  works  and  turn  the  unemployed  over  to  the 
States  on  a  dollar-matching  basis.  Hiat  means  relief  instead  of 
work.     That  means  the  dole. 

2.  Reduce  the  taxes  on  wealth. 

3.  Stop  Govertunent  interference  with  business  and  let  businea* 
write  its  own  ticket. 


The  answer  to  this  program  Is  that  It  has  already  been  tried  aitd 
failed.  We  had  this  program  In  effect  before  the  New  Deal.  Be- 
fore the  New  E>eal  there  was  no  work  relief  or  penrtolM  #lther;  big 
btisiness  was  running  the  Government;  and  big  builniiiwas  writ- 
ing its  own  ticket,  taxes  and  all;  but  the  Government  and  every- 
thing else  was  broke  In  1933.  Even  the  United  States  Treasury  was 
empty,  was  as  bare  as  the  cupboard  when  Old  Mother  Hubbard  went 
to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone.  Some  day  U  can  be  told.  Some 
day  the  looting  of  a  Nation  wlU  be  told,  and  It  will  make  Teapot 
Dome  look  like  petty  larceny.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  men  of  the 
vision  of  Will  Allen  White  and  Bhtjcx  Barton  warn  their  party  that 
the  New  Deal  has  become  integrated  in  the  tissue  of  our  social  and 
economic  life  and  that  if  and  when  their  party  returns  to  power 
it  must  be,  not  to  destroy  but  to  build  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  Roosevelt. 

A  few  sentences  In  conclusion:  The  general  char^re  against  me 
is  supporting  the  President.  I  have  furnished  the  prosecution  a  bill 
of  particulars  and  plead  guilty  to  all  of  them. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  point  to  quote  a  very  short  paragraph  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  16,  19S3,  which  sheds  additional 
light  on  my  course.  It  Is  taken  from  a  review  I  made  on  that 
date  of  the  first  New  Deal  session  of  Congress  That  session  of 
Congress  has  since  been  referred  as  as  the  "New  Deal  honeymoon." 
Everybody  was  for  the  President.  Republicans  vied  with  Democrats 
In  praising  his  statesmanship,  his  vision,  his  courage — the  man  of 
the  hour!  It  looked  as  though  the  mlllealum  was  at  hand,  but  X 
knew  better,  as  I  shall  quote: 

"It  Is  too  early  to  boast  of  staying  with  the  President.  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  that  when  th«  tide  turns,  as  tides  will.  The  big 
bridge  is  yet  to  t>e  crossed.  I  hope  then  still  to  be  found  in  the 
'aye'  colunui." 

That  statement  was  prophetic.  In  this  Congress  the  tide  turned. 
In  this  Congress  we  were  on  the  big  bridge.  Even  as  far  back 
as  the  "New  Deal  honeymoon"  session  some  of  them  were  grum- 
bling in  the  cloakrooms  and  saying.  "We  will  be  back  here  next 
winter  repealing  a  lot  of  this  stuff."  (I  left  out  a  bad  word  there.) 
They  were  ranging  along  hunting  for  a  gap  In  the  fence.  In  this 
Congress  they  thought  they  had  found  it.  The  corporation -con- 
tioUed  metropolitan  papers  proclaimed  that  the  "honeymoon"  was 
over. 

As  for  my  part  In  those  troubled  days,  well,  you  have  just  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  man  on  the  bridge.  He  was  there  -when  the 
waves  rolled  high  and  the  people  cowered  in  fear.  He  is  there  still, 
and  still  Emiling,  still  fighting.  I  listened  to  his  voice  tonight  with 
no  troubled  thought.  I  can  look  him  in  the  eye  with  no  twinges  of 
conscience.  He  knows  that  if  I  am  a  member  of  the  crew  I  wUl 
not  go  over  the  side,  as  the  sailors  say,  when  the  storm  breaks. 


Navig^ation  Improvements,  Including  the  Develop- 
ment of  Power  and  the  Conservation  of  Water, 
for  the  People  by  the  Congress 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Titesday,  January  3.  1939 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  days  of  this, 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  It  Is  appropriate  to  outline  some 
Important  subjects  which  will  come  up  for  consideration. 
During  the  interim  between  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Congresses  there  have  been  world  developments  which 
we  have  observed  with  no  little  apprehension  but  these 
have  not  submerged  equally  iinp<»tant  matters  within  our 
own  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  continued  development  of  our  waterway  resources 
in  combination  with  the  conservation  of  the  waters  of  our 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries.  There  is  one  valu- 
able use  of  flowing  water  in  which  we  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  are  now,  keenly  interested.  This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  which  can  be  produced  by  fall- 
ing water.  The  use  of  flowing  water  for  navigation  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  its  use  for  the  development  of  electric 
power.  When  locks  and  dams  are  constructed  to  form  pools 
for  stabilizing  and  regulating  depths  for  navigation,  the 
water  flowing  over  the  dams  can  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  without  any  detriment  whatsoever  to  its 
service  to  navigation;  and  the  more  the  flow  is  stabilized 
and  regulated  by  the  storage  of  reservoirs  and  dams,  the 
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more  regular  and  dependable  is  the  flow  below  the  dams 
for  navigation  uses. 

Early  last  summer  I  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers 
to  give  me  Information  with  respect  to  the  navigable  rivers  of 
the  country  and  their  tributaries,  with  a  view  to  determining 
where  and  when  projects  should  be  initiated  or  modified  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  In  the  Ught  of  the  information  that  has  been 
supplied  as  a  result  of  this  request,  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  has  passed  a  ntmiber  of  resolutions  asking  for 
specific  information  with  respect  to  certain  prospective  proj- 
ects capable  of  being  developed  for  the  dual  benefits  of  naviga- 
tion and  iwwer. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  a  river  and  harbor  bill  during 
this  session  of  Congress  in  order  that  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  our  waterways  may  keep  pace  witli  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  the  needs  of  waterbome  traffic.  There  should 
be  in  this  bill  a  niunber  of  combination  waterway  improve- 
ments and  hydroelectric  developments.  The  electrical  devel- 
opments in  such  projects  will  yield  a  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  helping  to  pay  for  improved  navigation,  and  they 
will  also  benefit  the  public  by  reason  of  the  economical  genera- 
tion of  electrical  power.  The  national  aspects  of  the  proposed 
improvements  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  projects 
under  consideration  involve  construction  in  30  or  more  States 
and  affect  directly  or  indirectly  every  State  in  the  Union.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of  the 
prospective  projects  for  which  we  already  have  plans  and 
reports  or  for  which  we  expect  to  have  plans  and  reports  before 
the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  finally  completed. 

Beginning  with  the  New  England  States,  harbor  improve- 
ments, small  but  nevertheless  useful,  are  needed  in  Maine  at 
Northeast  Harbor,  in  Connecticut  at  Clinton  and  at  Green- 
wich, and  in  Rhode  Island  at  Little  Narragansett  Bay.  The 
canalization  of  the  Connecticut  River  should  be  extended  from 
Hartford.  Conn.,  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  by  two  dams,  one  of  which, 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  should  include  a  substantial  hydroelectric 
development. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  plans  and  reports  are  ready 
for  improvements  in  New  York  State  at  Northport,  Rochester, 
id  Oswego  Harbors,  and  on  the  Orowoc  River:  and  in  New 
Jersey  on  Shark  River,  and  on  the  intracoastal  waterway. 
In  Maryland  needed  improvements  have  been  planned  for 
St.  Georges  Island,  for  Lower  Thoroughfare  at  Deals  Island, 
for  Mill  River,  and  for  Duck  Point  Cove  and  St.  Catherines 
Sound.  In  Virginia  plans  are  ready  for  improvement  of  the 
Intracoastal  waterway  near  Norfolk:  and  of  the  Urbanna 
River,  and  on  the  Chowan  and  Blackwater  Rivers  in  both 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

In  the  Southern  States  reports  are  ready  for  improvements 
in  North  Carolina  on  Cape  Fear  River,  in  Edenton  Bay,  in 
Pamlico  Sound,  in  Rollinson  Channel,  and  in  Swan  Quarter 
Bay  waterway:  and  in  South  Carolina  on  Abbapoola  and 
Russell  Rivers.  There  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Peedee  River  by  its  canalization  to  Cheraw.  S.  C, 
with  a  lock  and  a  dam  which  will  also  produce  electric  power. 
The  canalization  of  the  Santee  River  to  Columbia.  S.  C,  will 
extend  navigation  to  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  as  well 
as  provide  a  good  hydroelectric  development  in  that  vicinity. 
Desirable  and  economical  projects  should  be  initiated  in 
Florida  at  Miami  Harbor:  in  Mississippi  at  Biloxi  and  in 
Galere  Bayou:  and  in  Louisiana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  in  its  channel  between  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge.  The  Apalachicola  River  in  Gi^rgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama  can  be  Improved  for  navigation  by  open  chan- 
nel works,  and  perhaps  canalization  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  should 
be  included.  In  addition  the  Buford  Dam  might  be  con- 
structed on  the  upper  Apalachicola  to  help  regulate  the  flow 
below  and  to  develop  hydroelectric  power  at  the  site  The 
lower  Guadalupe  River  of  Texas  should  be  canalized  and  the 
construction  of  the  Canyon  dam  on  the  upper  Guadalupe 
near  New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  would  regulate  flow  and  permit 
the  development  of  power  in  that  vicinity. 

For  the  past  60  years  there  has  been  revived  from  time  to 
time  public  demand  for  a  direct  navigable  waterway  from 


the  Tennessee  River  southw  ard  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Thi  narrow  divide  that  separates  the 
watershed  of  the  Tennessee  from  that  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Warrior  Rivers,  together  With  the  availability  of  an  ample 
water  supply,  are  natiu-al  factors  favorable  to  such  an  under- 
taking. The  siu-veys  and  Studies  for  the  project  have  been 
under  way  for  several  years,  and  the  plan  contemplates 
modem  9-foot  barge  navigition  through  a  lock  canal. 

The  possibility  of  a  shorter  route  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  to 
New  Orleans  for  traffic  not  interested  in  intermediate  ports 
along  the  lower  Ohio  and  [Mississippi  Rivers  has  made  this 
improvement  attractive  to  many  shippers  interested  in 
through  freight  from  the  Ohio  Basin  to  the  Gulf  coast.  The 
canal  would  serve  a  nearb:^  area  embracing  over  100  counties 
in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  and  con- 
nect Knoxville  and  Chattatooga  in  Tennessee  with  Birming- 
ham and  Mobile  in  Alabai^a.  The  adjacent  territory  to  be 
benefited  is  predominantly  agricultural,  but  it  has  Important 
lumbering  industries  and  extensive  forest  reserves.  Moreover, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  basic  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  the  entire  country.  1  Availability  of  such  raw  materials 
has  made  Birmingham  one!  of  our  great  manuf  actiuing  cen- 
ters, and  the  proposed  waterway  would  extend  the  area  to  be 
benefited  by  these  resources. 

The  benefits  of  the  cheap  water  transportation  afforded  by 
this  canal  would  accrue  not  only  to  the  nearby  area  but  also 
to  the  more  distant  territories  of  the  great  Ohio  River  Basin. 
Producing  and  consuming  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  would 
have  an  improved  waterwa  v  connecting  them  with  producing 
and  consuming  territory  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  other 
Gulf  States.    Increased  interstate  commerce  of  large  propor- 
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consideration.  The  present  plan 
extending  from  the  Ohio  River  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Erid  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  via  the  val- 
leys of  the  Beaver-Mahoning  and  Grand  Rivers.  Such  a  wa- 
terway has  been  advocated  by  industry  and  transportation 
agencies  for  many  years.  Its  Ohio  River  terminus  would  be  25 
miles  by  water  below  Pitjtsburgh.  and  its  route  would  pass 
through  the  industrial  canters  of  Youngstown  and  Warren, 
Ohio.  It  would  provide  i  direct  water  connection  between 
the  ore  producing  and  irilustrial  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  distrfcts  of  the  upper  Ohio  Basin.  In  a 
larger  sense  it  would  conlnect  the  Great  Lakes  water-borne 
commerce  with  the  Ohio-Mississippi  system  of  inland  water- 
ways leading  to  the  Gulf  i  )f  Mexico. 
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Plans  are  ready  for  the  improvement  of  Cleveland  Harbor 
on  the  Cuyahoga  River  in  Ohio;  of  Erie  Harbor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania: of  St.  Joseph  Harbor,  Michigan;  of  Green  Bay  Harbor 
and  Pox  River,  and  of  Milwaukee  Harbor  in  Wisconsin. 

A  much-needed  meritorious  improvement  of  the  Calumet- 
Sag  Channel  in  Illiz>ois  should  be  authorized. 

A  power  installation  should  be  added  to  the  Hastings  navi- 
gation dam  on  the  upper  MississippH  River  near  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  perhaps  to  the  navigation  dams  at  Rock  Island 
and  at  Alton.  HI. 

There  has  been  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River  opposite 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 
This  stretch  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Chain  of  Rocks,  has  | 
been  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  for  navigation  for  a  great 
many  years.  Involved  in  the  improvement  is  the  water  front 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  there  is  a  strong  public  demand 
for  general  improvement.  The  Army  engineers  have  formu- 
lated a  plan,  coordinating  all  the  advisable  and  desirable 
improvements,  so  that  the  ctMnprehensive  plan  will  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  This  project  will  be 
ready  for  our  consideration  and  decision. 

Definite  projects  are  ready  for  localities  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  at  McGregor,  Iowa;  at  Cochrane.  Wis.;  at 
Red  Wing  Harbor,  Minn.;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods  at  Baudette  Harbor,  Minn. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  reports  are  ready  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  improvement  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Channel  at  Arlington,  Oreg.:  of  Tacoma  Harbor. 
Wash.:  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Colimibia  and  Snake 
Rivers  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  The  proposed 
dams  on  the  Colimibia  and  Snake  River  Include  extensive 
developments  of  hydroelectric  power  and  comprise  a  compre- 
hensive plan  that  may  be  authorized  in  part  or  In  whole. 

Last  in  this  iMlef  outline  but  by  no  means  least  is  the  devel- 
oixnent  of  the  great  Missouri  River,  which  is  longer  than  the 
Mississippi  River  and  no  less  important  than  that  great  river. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  authorized  project  for  the  Missouri 
River  be  definitely  fixed  now  as  providing  for  9-foot  depths 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  just  above  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Tbls.  however,  is  only  a  step  in  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  which  should  aim 
toward  the  solution  of  the  Great  Plains  problem. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Missouri  River  covers  a  territory 
of  529,000  square  miles,  embracing  all  or  parts  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado,  and  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Included  in  its  limits  are  extensive  areas  of 
arid  or  semiarid  lands  known  as  the  Great  Plains  area,  which, 
in  spite  of  advances  in  farming  technique,  remain  regions  of 
great  economic  hazards.  The  principal  sources  of  Missouri 
River  water  are  melting  sao'w  and  rain  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  from  headwater  plateaus.  The  seasonal 
water  supply  which  now  passes  off  as  flood  flow  should  be  con- 
served and  put  to  use  for  navigation,  hjrdroelectric  generation, 
and  for  supplying  water  to  agricultural  lands  deficient  in 
moisture. 

The  fundamental  need  of  the  basin  is  to  conserve  water. 
One  reservoir,  the  Port  Peck  project  in  Montana,  is  now 
approaching  completion,  but  several  hundred  reservoir  sites 
throughout  the  basin  have  been  investigated.  The  reports 
submitted  to  Congress  discuss  71  reservoir  sites  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Basin  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  9  reservoir  sites  in 
the  Cheyenne  Basin  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  and  104 
reservoir  sites  in  the  Platte  Basin  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  The  Yellowstone  report  is  published  as  House 
Document  No.  256.  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session: 
the  Cheyenne  report  as  House  Document  No.  190,  Seventy- 
second  Congress,  first  session;  and  the  Platte  report  as  House 
Document  No.  197,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session. 
The  water  conserved  by  reservoirs  would  augment  the  water 
supply  of  the  Great  Plains  area  in  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

Weather  experts  are  developing  new  theories  as  to  the 
cycle  of  moisture  from  the  air  to  the  earth  and  back  through 
plant  life  to  the  air.    We  know  about  evaporation  and  rain- 


fall TVanspiration  and  absorptloQ  are  modern  terms  for 
allied  physical  phenomena.  Reservoirs  would  add  moisture 
to  the  air  through  evaporation.  Lands  supplied  with  water 
from  these  reservoirs  could  grow  crops  and  grass.  This  vege- 
tation could  increase  transpiration  and  thus  advance  the 
operation  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  Like  the  i^an  for  the  use 
of  the  power  of  the  Port  Peck  Reservoir,  the  electricity  gener- 
ated at  any  dam  can  be  transmitted  and  used  for  pumping 
river  water  onto  neighboring  lands.  There  will  be  released 
for  the  generation  of  power  more  water  than  can  be  pumped 
by  the  effective  power.  Taut  the  excess  water  will  flow  down 
to  aid  navigation  on  the  Missouri. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  a  limited  time  to  describe  all  ol 
the  improvements  that  can  be  developed  for  the  conservation 
of  water  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Great  Plains  area.    I  might  mention,  however,  the  pro- 
posed project  known  as  the  Missouri  River  diversion  project 
for  the  restoration  of  Devils  Lake  and  for  supplying  water  to 
areas  in  North  and  South  Dakota.    Devils  Lake  is  said  to 
have  covered  an  area  of  142  square  miles  in  1867  and  to 
have  been  nearly  40  feet  deep.    It  is  now  largely  an  alkali 
flat,  with  only  30  square  miles  of  lake  area  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  7  feet.    The  ground-water  table  has  been  lowered 
to  a  marked  extent  and  many  wells  in  the  vicinity  have 
failed.    Some  small  bodies  of  surface  water  that  do  remain 
are  said  to  be  so  polluted  that  they  constitute  a  menace  to 
public  health.    Sooner  or  later  this  condition  will  be  cor- 
rected.   With  the  flow  of  the  upper  Missouri  conserved  and 
regulated,  it  will  be  practicable  to  divert  enough  water  to 
carry  out  the  Missouri  River  diversion  project.    The  principal 
benefits  of  this  project,  in  addition  to  the  restoration  of 
Devils  and  Stump  Lakes,  win  be  to  improve  water  supplies 
and  increase  sewage  dilutions  for  towns  on  the  Sheyenne 
River.  N.  Dak.,  on  the  Red  River,  N.  Dak.  and  Minn.,  and  on 
the  James  River,  N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak.    The  project  also  con- 
templates additional  water  for  stock  and  lands  along  these 
rivers  ^nrf  some  power  development.    It  will  benefit  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  area  that  has  been 
at  times  parched  by  drought  and  suffers  periodically  from  dust 
storms  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  water. 

With  additional  headwater  storage  providing  a  constant. 
regulated  flow,  extension  of  existing  navigation  facilities  on 
the  Missouri  River  can  be  undertaken.  The  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  Missouri  Basin  contemplates  the  extension  of 
navigation  facilities  through  the  Dakotas  into  Montana. 
Plans  for  such  an  improvement,  involving  canalization  bf 
locks  and  dams,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Army  engineers, 
•niese  locks  and  dams  would  be  multiple-use  improvements. 
The  lock  and  dam  planned  for  the  Gavins  Point  site  in  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota,  to  extend  navigation  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Niobrara  River,  would  be  particularly  adapted  to  sev- 
eral uses.  Including  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  the  supplying  of  water  to  about  100.000  acres  of  land. 

The  report  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  published  as  House 
Document  No.  238.  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session. 
was  submitted  in  1933,  after  cooperative  Investigations  and 
studies  by  several  agencies  over  a  period  of  4  years.  In  addi- 
tion, reports  on  23  separate  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River 
are  available.  These  reports  have  all  been  painstakingly 
and  efficiently  prepared  at  a  cost  of  only  $1,500,000.  They 
contain  factual  information  for  the  use  of  the  Cdngress  and 
its  committees,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  State  agencies  need- 
ing such  information.  By  legislative  direction  these  studies 
must  be  kept  up  to  date  so  that  consideration  may  be  given  at 
any  time  to  new  data  and  to  changes  in  economic  conditions 
that  occur  from  time  to  time.  At  this  very  time  the  Army 
engineer  organization,  in  cooperation  with  other  Ptederal 
agencies  concerned,  is  reviewing  its  studies  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  and  this  governmental  procediu^  is  established 
as  to  continuity  and  effectiveness. 

Time  is  not  available  for  me  to  describe  all  the  rivers  in 
the  United  States  that  are  potential  assets  for  interstate 
commerce  and  the  development  of  water-borne  transporta- 
tion and  prosperity.  In  the  Southwestern  States  of  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Elansas.  and  Colorado  there 
are  many  rivers  for  which  comprehensive  water  oonaervatloa 
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plans,  including  navigation  improvements,  have  been  formu- 
lated. This  territory  now  has  the  highest  rail  rate  structure 
in  the  country.  The  people  there  pay  more  per  pound  for 
the  transportation  at  the  goods  that  they  buy  than  do  the 
people  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
new  industries  are  backward  in  developing  in  an  area  that  is 
unusually  rich  in  resources.  In  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Southwest  lie  95  percent  of  our  bauxite  clay.  75  per- 
cent of  our  lead  and  zinc,  coal  fields  surpassed  only  by  those 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  two-thirds  of  our  petro- 
leiun  reserves,  our  greatest  winter  wheat  regions,  and  our 
greatest  cotton-producing  areas.  Sooner  or  later  the  rivers 
of  this  section  must  be  improved  for  navigation. 

The  development  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  for  water-borne 
traffic  is  essential  not  only  to  the  peacetime  prosperity  of  the 
country  but  also  to  preparation  of  national  defense.  The 
waterways  of  the  country  carry  large  tonnages  more  economi- 
cally than  the  railroads  and  serve  the  demand  for  heavy  and 
large  traffic  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  railroads. 
The  two  tjrpes  of  transportation  should  not  be  regarded  as 
competitive  since  from  a  broad  national  viewpoint  they  sup- 
plement each  other  in  the  development  of  river  basins.  Such 
general  development  is  dependent  on  low  transportation  rates 
for  bulky  and  low-cost  commodities,  which  general  develop- 
ment creates  in  tiu-n  greater  tonnage  of  high-grade  goods 
which  can  stand  higher  transportation  rates  by  rail.  The 
boats  and  tows  moving  in  the  Ohio  River  give  the  appearance 
by  their  number  of  large  traffic.  When  the  tonnages  are 
computed  the  enormous  amount  of  freight  is  more  evident. 
On  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  an  observer  does  not 
see  so  many  tows,  but  when  he  realizes  that  1  tow  carries 
as  much  tonnage  as  200  loaded  freight  cars  or  3  freight 
trains,  he  realizes  the  great  volume  of  the  traffic. 

One  who  works  on  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  constantly  Impressed  with 
the  thoroughness,  completeness,  and  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  the  plans  which  we  have  ready  for  the  Improvement 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  navigable  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  Not  only  do  the  Army  engineers  have  all  the 
information,  data,  and  plans  with  respect  to  our  great  net- 
work of  waterways,  but  the  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, each  in  its  sphere  of  activity,  also  have  their  plans 
ready  and  up  to  date.  The  separate  agencies  are  in  con- 
stant contact  and  cooperation,  exchanging  information  and 
plans,  in  such  way  that  their  effective  operations  meet  and 
Join -so  as  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  as  to  be  effective  as  a 
^^^-—^nifled  whole  with  the  mlnimmn  expense  and  the  maxlmiun 
efficiency  and  economy. 

For  example,  the  Army  engineers  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Port  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  therefrom.  The  discharging  waters  are  to  generate 
power  through  hydroelectrlcal  machinery  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army  engineers,  but  the  power  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Reclamation  Service  at  the  switchboard, 
and  that  service  will  attend  to  disposition  of  the  electricity 
from  that  definite  point  on.  This  seems  appropriate  since 
the  principal  prospective  use  of  the  power  will  be  for  pump- 
ing water  from  the  river  at  points  below  the  dam  for  Irriga- 
tion. Both  agencies  are  cooperative  and  s3mipathetic  with 
each  other  and  take  pride  in  seeing  that  there  is  not  a 
penny's  worth  of  waste  in  the  transfer  of  this  electric  power 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Another  example  is  the  planning  and  execution  activities 
that  obtained  between  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  improvements  in 
the  valley  of  the  Muskingum  River.  This  same  kind  of  co- 
operation has  characterized  procedures  on  aU  other  water- 
sheds where  soil  erosion  and  reforestation  have  presented 
problems.  The  Army  engineers  cooperate  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  storm,  rainfall,  and  run-off  studies:  with  the 
Geological  Survey  on  stream  gaging;  with  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  mapping;  with 
the  Reclamation  Service  on  rlver-basln  studies  of  arid  and 
semiarld  regions:  and  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  rdspect  to  dams  suitable  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric jwver. 


The  executive  agencies  ol  the  Government  administer  the 
planning,  execution,  and  operation  of  public  improvements  in 
cooperation  and  according,  to  the  directions  of  Congress. 
Each  executive  agency  is  mianned  with  its  own  experts,  who 
are  fully  occupied  with  thei^  own  specialties  and  are  only  too 
eager  to  exchange  information  and  data  and  to  make  their 
several  activities  fit  together  with  economy  and  without  du- 
plication and  overlapping.  1 

For  coordinating  the  flnaacial  programs  of  the  Government 
we  have  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  manned  with  financial  and 
economic  experts.  We  readj  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  see  the  Director  of  the  Budget  in  order  to  formulate 
the  expenditure  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Within  a 
day  or  two  after  we  have  reiid  such  a  newspaper  item  we  read 
another  to  the  effect  that  the  financial  program  has  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  time  is  miraculously  short.  Prior  to  the 
Presidential  consideration  of  the  Budget  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  have  furnished  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  with  all  the  flgiires  a  nd  estimates  needed  by  him.  Co- 
ordination of  the  financial  program  of  the  Government  is  thus 
effected  and  only  by  a  financial  coordinator  such  as  the 
Budget  Director  can  this  i:haracter  of  coordination  be  at- 
tained. Obviously  the  President  must  make  the  final  deci- 
sions and  he  does  this  most  effectively  and  efficiently  with  a 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  such  as  we  now  have. 

The  approved  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  furnish  the  money  have  the 

done.    The  procedure  in  Con- 
It  is  for  the  representatives  of 


final  say  as  to  what  will 

gress  needs  no  explanatioi 

the  people  to  determine  the  objectives  as  well  as  the  pro- 


cedure of  the  Govemmen 
the  function  and  prerogat 


of  the  United  States.  And  it  is 
e  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  say  where,  whenl  and  for  what  ihe  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  be  spent.  It  is  for  the 
Congress  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  to  be  used  for 
specific  purposes,  objective^,  and  projects  with  such  admin- 
istrative procedure  and  ad  nlnistratlon  as  will  preclude  any 
one  individual  from  using  the  money  of  the  people  for  his 
own  personal  ends. 

Within  recent  months  ve  have  read  of  the  troubles  in 
Etux)pe.  While  these  troubles  were  filling  the  newspapers, 
a  national  election  has  bee  i  held  in  this  country.  No  citizen 
be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he  statesman  or  private  individual, 
be  he  running  for  office  or  not,  has  been  afraid  to  think, 
say.  and  vote  as  his  cons:ience  dictated.  And  no  dictator 
has  been  able  to  harm  a  hair  of  anyone's  head.  Such  is 
the  form  of  the  American  Government  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  the  Revoliitionary  War.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  American  people  have  zealously  guarded  this  form 
of  government  with  its  chicks  and  balances.  Whenever  the 
people  of  this  country  have  sensed  any  tendency  for  their 
Individual  liberties  to  be  Encroached  upon,  they  have  been 
willing  to  fight  and  have  fdught.  The  American  people  have 
always  ruled  themselves  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
through  their  representatnves  in  Congress.  We  may  rest 
assiu-ed  that  this  democratic  form  of  government  will  con- 
tinue to  rule  this  great  Nation  in  the  interests  of  the  liberty 
and  welfare  of  all  the  peodle  all  the  time. 


America,    the    Hope 
House    Concurrent 
Seventy-sixth 


Congress 


)f    the    World— Introducing 
Resolution    No.    1    of    the 


EXTENSIO  ^  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE    )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  3.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  America  Is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Millions  of  human  beingi  on  this  earth,  cruelly  deprived  of 
the  h(nne.  religious,  and  cultural  life  for  which  their  hearts 
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9emm:  robbed  of  ttaeb*  UberUes  and  reduced  to  the  status  of  ! 
mere  serfs  aiMl  pawns,  whose  lives  are  regimented,  controlled, 
goose-stepped,  mnd  snuffed  out  at  the  win  of  dictators,  are 
tuminc  to  America  as  the  savior  of  the  world. 

Tbe  militaiy  madness  that  grips  the  nations  is  beading 
mankind  down  tbe  road  that  leads  to  death,  destruction,  and 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  civilization.  Unless  some  powerful 
regenerating  influence  appears  in  the  world  theater  soon  the 
doom  of  the  human  race  win  be  sealed. 

There  is  only  one  power  on  earth  that  can  save  the  sltoa- 
tion.  and  that  is  the  United  States  of  America.  America  can 
save  tbe  world  if  it  acts,  not  as  the  protagonist  of  ml^t  but 
as  the  protagonist  of  peace.  Tb  win.  it  must  reach  out  and 
extend  its  influence  to  world-wide  dimensions,  not  in  a  cam- 
paign of  military  conquest  but  in  a  campaign  of  conquest  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  must  find  some  way  to  get  to  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people  all  around  the  world  and  to  impress 
them  that  there  is  something  better  in  store  for  them  than 
having  to  bum  up  their  energies  and  sacrifice  their  loved 
ones  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  war. 

To  w^yninpiidi  thls  misslon  America  must  Inxrgeon  forth  as 
the  good  neighbor  ao  it  never  has  before  in  all  of  our  history. 
It  must  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  common  run  of 
mortals  and  must  help  to  lift  tbem  out  of  the  nUasmas  of  war 
by  the  argxmaents  of  sanity  and  reason.  Our  moral  strength, 
our  great  contributions  to  humanitarian  causes,  our  vmself- 
ishness  of  purpose,  and  our  record  of  never  having  coveted  a 
foot  of  territory  that  does  not  belong  to  us  should  help  us  to 
ATI  this  splendid  role. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  world  it  is  important  that  we  shall 
get  started  in  the  ri^t  direction,  and  that  direction  lies  in 
the  exercise  of  a  moral  strength  that  is  more  powerful  than 
great  battleships.  When  everybing  else  has  failed  it  will 
be  found  that  a  sincere  application  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  is  the  best  solvent  of  the  world's  trouWes.  Our 
beloved  president,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  expressed  tbe 
thought  beautiful^  at  the  recent  Yuletide  when  he  said, 
"The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  the  hope  of  mankind,"  and  also 
not  so  long  ago  when  he  »id.  "1  doubt  if  there  is  any  prob- 
lem— social,  political,  or  economic — that  will  not  melt  before 
the  fire  of  a  spiritual  awakening." 

The  crying  need  of  the  world  today  is  a  recrudescence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  need  to  tune  our  hearts  to  the 
song  of  the  angels  at  Bethlehem:  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men."  We  can  go  far  to  alleviate  the  distressing  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world  to  lighten  humanity's  cross,  and 
to  Insure  the  peace  of  America  if  we  will  preach  the  gospel 
of  tove,  instead  of  the  gospel  of  hate.  We  have  tackled  the 
psychosis  of  war  on  several  fronts  but  not  yet,  I  fear,  on  the 
right  front  to  secure  results.  Let  us  now  tackle  it  on  the 
Christian  front  by  striving  for  an  agreement  among  nations 
to  limit  arms  and  to  direct  their  courses  into  pathways  of 
peace.  May  the  good  Lord  make  us  realize  the  vastness  of 
our  opportunity. 

America  can  do  two  things  now  to  arrest  the  tide  of  butch- 
ery called  war  and  to  relieve  himianity  from  the  fears  and 
the  grueling  financial  burdens  caused  by  the  war  insanity 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  world.    Ttiose  two  things 

are: 

First.  Propose  to  the  powers  that  we  have  a  naval  holiday. 

Second.  Call  a  conference  of  the  powers  on  limitation  of 
armaments. 

Never  did  a  nation  have  such  an  opportunity  for  leadership 
as  now  confronts  the  United  States.  If  it  were  divinely 
ordered,  it  could  not  seem  more  perfect.  The  people  all 
arovmd  the  world  are  weary  of  war.  They  are  weary  of  its 
griefs  and  heartaches.  They  are  weary  of  its  crushing  bur- 
dens and  of  the  pain  it  puts  in  the  hearts  of  mothers. 

Never  was  a  more  stellar  role  cast  for  the  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship.  Of  all  the  nations  on  earth,  America  is 
best  qualified  to  lead  in  this  vrorld-peace  movement. 

America's  leadership,  if  brought  into  action  at  this  time,  can 
check  the  mad  race  for  naval  supremacy  and  can  bring  the 
imwers  together  around  a  table  to  plan  a  reduction  In  arma- 
ments. In  a  conciu-rent  resolution  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House,  known  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution   1  of   the 


Seventy-Sixth  Congress.  I  propose  that  the  United  States 
shall  sound  out  the  other  nations  on  a  suspension  of  aU  naval 
construction  until  January  1,  IMl,  azMl  shall  issue  a  call  for 
a  conference  of  delegates  of  all  the  leadmg  powers  to  be  bekl 
in  Washington  next  June  to  take  up  the  question  of  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  As  my  resolution  suggests  a  definite 
course  of  national  action  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  every 
peace-loving  cltiaen.  I  ask  your  Indulgence  while  I  present  its 
text.  j 

It  is  as  f(dlows: 


VThereas  a  compctlUTC  rmoe  at  amuLments  Is  mining  ttie 
streogtto  of  naUons.  breeding  international  distrust  and  miytrion, 
and  endangering  the  peace  of  the  wortd:  and 

Wbereas  tbere  are  unmistakable  lodlcatloiM  that  the  world  Is 
wcatrr  at  war  and  strife  and  the  cioln— al  burden  at  annaments  and 
would  wdoome  a  aUooere  movement  In  tbe  interest  of  peace :  Tbar»- 

fore  be  It  ^      «     __ 

Jtesolred  by  the  House  of  ttejmtentmttve*  {the  Senate  etmertr- 
ring) .  That  It  U  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  Stotas  of 
America  that  a  proposal  to  suspend  by  joint  aetkm  all  naval  ooo- 
structlon  untU  January  1.  IMl.  should  be  submitted  by  tbe  United 
States  to  all  of  the  leading  powers. 

It  Is  also  tbe  sense  of  the  CXmgreas  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  a  peace  conference  sbould  be  beld  in  tbe  city  o< 
Washington  on  w  about  Augiist  1.  ISSO.  to  which  aU  of  ttoe  leading 
powers  should  be  Invited  to  send  delegates  to  discuss  limitations  of 
armaments  and  other  questlona  associated  wttti  and  praao^tve  trf 

International  concord.  __ 

This  resolution  may  be  ctted  m  tbe  pceoe-toy-«onfef«noe  mo- 
lution. 

A  great  national  ground  swell  of  sentiment  back  of  this 
restriution  would  insure  its  adoption.    It  Is  so  worded  that  It 
does  not  interlere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  ol&cials  who  are  ccncersed 
with  foreign  affairs.    It  does  not  instract  or  direct  them  to 
do  anything.    Its  adoption  would  not  be  a  mandate,  txit  It 
would  be  Informative  as  to  the  views  of  Congress  and  tbe 
country.    The  resolution  does  not  contemplate  any  action 
outside  the  legitimate  and  proper  jurisdiction  of  Congress.    It 
does  not  infringe  tipon  the  province  of  any  executive  au- 
thority.   It  merely  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
America  should  now  take  the  lead  in  declaring  a  naval  holiday 
and  In  calling  for  a  conference  on  limitation  of  axmaments. 
It  has  often  been  truly  said  that  the  function  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  is  to  register  the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  that 
Is  what  this  resolution  will  do  if  adopted.    But  tt  has  even 
greater  significance  than  that.    The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  House,  is  traditlonaUy  close  to  the 
people,  and  this  resolution  is  proposed  as  the  only  means 
applicable  to  the  situation  of  registering  the  will  of   the 
people  on  war.    It  wUl  mean,  if  adopted,  that  the  people  of 
America  think  the  time  has  come  to  cease  the  insane  rivahy 
of  armaments  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unoonsckmaWe  butch- 
ery called  war.    In  a  democracy  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
Cot«ress.  the  body  that  stands  closest  to  the  people,  should 
express  itself  from  time  to  time  by  concurrent  resolution  on 
questions  of  great  and  vital  national  Interest    There  Is  a 
strong  and  insistent  national  demand  that  Congress  shall  live 
up  to  its  obligations  as  a  coordinate  branch  in  the  scheme  of 
government    Congress  will  abdicate  its  functions  and  will  be 
untrue  to  its  respooaihilities  if  it  does  not  keep  forever  vibrant 
the  voice  of  the  people.    Certainly  these  are  queattons  on 
wtiich  the  people  who  have  to  do  the  suffering  and  the  dying 
ftn^  to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdens  and  griefs  of  war  have 
a  right  to  express  themselves;  and  If  they  do  express  them- 
selves through  thrtr  chosen  representatives  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ofScials  of 
the  Government  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
acting  in  foreign  affairs  will  give  conscientious  attention  and 
consideration  to  their  wishes. 

Some  may  say  that  dictators  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
permit  their  countries  to  be  represented  in  an  arms  limitations 
conference,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  Japan,  through 
her  ofBcial  spokesman,  her  foreign  minister,  already  has 
stated  that  she  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  send  delegates 
to  such  a  conference.  I  predict  that  other  dictators  will  think 
more  kindly  of  the  proposition  when  they  hear  from  the 
common  people  of  their  respective  countries,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  great  power  would  fail  to  respond  to  such  an 
invitation- coming  from  Washington. 
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World  public  opinion  stfll  has  strong  influence,  even  with 
dictators.  Hitler's  willingness  to  Usten  to  Chamberlain  and 
Roosevelt  In  the  settlement  of  the  recent  European  crisis  does 
not  indicate  that  he  would  refuse  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  agree  on  limitation  of  arms.  Let  us  not  permit 
an  Idea  to  die  still-bom  that  offers  so  much  of  hope  for  the 
future  peace  and  secvirity  of  humanity.  Let  us  by  adopting 
this  resolution  give  it  real  promise  and  vitality  so  that  some- 
thing worth  while  may  come  of  it.  As  a  Christian  nation, 
dedicated  to  high  ideals,  we  could  do  nothing  better,  nothing 
nobler. 

The  world  Is  ready  for  an  arms  limitation  conference  and 
if  America  does  not  propose  such  a  conference  it  will  miss 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  promote  world  peace 
that  was  ever  offered.  Diplomats  and  roving  ambassadors 
may  split  hairs  and  may  strive  by  all  the  unfathomable  and 
inscrutable  methods  which  only  a  diplomat  can  understand, 
to  convey  the  impression  that  a  peace  movement  is  not  prac- 
tical at  this  time;  but  the  people  are  tired  of  diplomatic  cir- 
cumlocution and  tergiversation  and  are  sick  of  the  devious 
wajrs  of  the  diplomatic  gentry.  The  people  want  peace  and 
they  want  it  by  direct  action.  They  see  nothing  improper  in 
Inviting  Japan  and  England  and  France  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many and  the  other  powers  to  get  together  around  a  table  in 
Washington  to  ascertain  whether  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  that  will  stop  the  armament  folly  and  insure  peace 
to  a  weary  world.  They  ask  this  question.  If  it  comes  to  the 
worst  and  the  movement  fails,  what  harm  has  been  done? 
The  world  will  then  be  in  no  worse  fix  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trial. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  Congress,  representing  the  people 
of  this  great  peace-loving  Nation  who  are  in  deep  sjrmpathy 
with  the  common  people  of  all  other  nations,  should  express 
themselves  by  adopting  this  resolution.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  it.  The  world  is  crying  for  action  to  break  the  war 
psychology.  Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  rise  to  supreme 
heights  in  world  service. 
Will  America  heed  humanity's  cry? 
There  she  stands — ^America,  the  hope  of  the  world! 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  WiLUAM  B.  Bamkhkao,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  National  Radio  Forum,  January  2.  1939: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  ao-called  Nonrls  or  'lame  duck" 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  both  branches  of  Congress  wUl 
be  convened  promptly  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  January  3. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  before  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment  on  every  other  year  the  Congress  met  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  and  adjourned  by  limitation  of  law  on 
the  4th  day  of  March  succeeding,  which  embraced  the  so-called 
short  session  of  the  Congress,  and  before  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment Members  elected  in  November  were  not  sworn  into  office 
and  did  not  take  up  their  duties  untU  a  year  after  they  were 
elected. 

In  accepting  this  Invitation  to  attempt  a  summary  of  the 
forthcoming  activities  of  the  Congress  in  its  seventy-sixth  ses- 
sion I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  the  results  of  a  number  of  proposed  measures  of  legislation 
that  will  iindoubtedly  receive  the  attention  of  the  lawmaking 
bodies,  and  I  shaU  have  to  be  content  with  siirmlae  and  predic- 
tion only. 

Of  covirse.  the  first  business  on  the  program  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  concerned  wUl  be  to  perfect  Its  organization 


and  to  proceed  thereafter  id  the  making  up  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  and  Specially  of  filling  many  vacancies  on 
House  committees  caused  byt  the  loss  of  a  number  of  Democratic 
Members  in  the  recent  election.  It  is  now  practically  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  spirited  contest  over  the  election  of  Speaker,  nm- 
Jorlty  leader,  and  the  othei  officers  of  the  House,  Inasmuch  as 
under  our  party  system  the] Democratic  caucxis  has  today  sdready 
acted  In  the  selection  of  its  nominees  to  be  presented  when  the 
Hoxise  meets  tomorrow,  and]  the  vote  wUl  be  largely  a  matter  of 
form.  I  have  learned  that  Bon.  Joseph  W.  Maktin.  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  tonight  been  pelected  as  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  Speaker,  which  carries  with  it  his  designation- 
as  minority  leader  on  the  floir  of  the  House.  The  filling  of  a  num- 
ber of  vacancies  on  the  committees  of  the  House  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  and  serioi^  concern  to  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. All  persons  who  are  teally  familiar  with  the  procedure  of 
Congress  and  the  passage  of  laws  now  know  that  the  laborious  and 
practical  framing  of  all  laws  is  largely  accomplished  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  although  they]are,  of  course,  debated,  often  amended, 
and  sometimes  defeated  aftir  being  recommended  by  the  various 
committees  when  they  come  up  for  actual  passage  on  the  floor. 
It  also  may  be  a  matter  of  some  Interest  to  those  who  are  not 
famUiar  with  our  parliamentary  procedure  that,  under  the  present 
system,  all  Democratic  vacancies  on  committees  are  recommended 
by  the  so-called  commlttet  on  committees,  which  Is  made  up 
~  "    members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 

ter  such  committee  makes  its  recom- 
acted  up>on  by  the  House  itself.     The 
led  In  slmrUar  fashion  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  minority  feader. 

The  President  of  the  Unltipd  States  will  address  the  Joint  session 
of  the  House  and  Senate  ini  the  Hall  of  the  House  on  Wednesday 
at  1  p.  m.,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  broad- 
casting of  his  address  over  |  three  of  our  important  radio  systems 
and.  no  doubt,  millions  of  pvir  citizens  will  be  interested  to  hear 

mmendatlons  to  the  Congress  at  that 


exclusively  of  the  Democratjj 
and  Means;  but,  of  course, 
mendatlons  they  have  to 
Republican  vacancies  are 


the  President  make  his  n 
time. 

I  feel  that  it  is  reasonabl 
cuss  at  some  length,  and 
suggestions  with  reference 


to  assume  that  the  President  will  dis- 
til probably  make  some  very  definite 
our  international  situation  and  mat- 
ters" which,  in  his  opinion.!  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  armed  pational  defense.  I  personally  feel  that 
in  view  of  the  very  distressing  situation  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
Involving  actual  armed  corslet  among  millions  of  people  at  this 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  apparent  pxupose  of  some  dictator  govern- 
ments to  enforce  their  will  [upon  helpless  minorities  that  the  peo- 
ple of  ova  country  will  hear] with  great  Interest  the  views  presented 
by  our  President  upon  the^e  subjects  which  so  vitally  affect  the 
future  safety  and  security  of  our  Republic.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  public  mind  ot  America  as  Indicated  by  the  press  and 
by  some  specific  surveys  of  public  opinion  Is  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  a  very  full  consideration  of  our  problems  of  national  defense 
and  wlU  endorse  the  actlot  s  of  the  Congress  In  making  adequate 
and  yet  reasonable  provisions  for  our  safety  and  security.  I 

It  is  also  q\ilte  probable  tiat  part  of  the  President's  message  may' 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  <f  our  transportation  problems,  particu- 
larly the  plight  of  our  gre)  t  railway  systems  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  gre  it  concern  to  the  future  of  our  country, 
and  It  may  be  that  a  prop-r  solution  of  the  transportation  situa- 
tion may  require  a  basic  :  econstructlon  of  the  entire  system  of 
transportation.  Including  not  only  railroads  but  also  highway-, 
water-,  and  air-borne  comnerce.  It  is  a  problem  which,  in  myl 
opinion,  should  not  be  ac:ed  upon  hastily  or  without  adequate 
consideration  of  all  the  ftctors  involved,  and  I  feel  that  before 
wise  legislation  can  be  recommended  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  very  full  and  complete  congressional  survey  of  every  phase 
of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  first  matters  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  Is  that  of  providng  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  carry 
forward  until  the  1st  day  ( f  July  the  great  burden  of  relief  in  its 
various  phases.  It  has  b«en  indicated  that  the  existing  appro- 
priation wiU  be  sufficient  tc  run  this  program  for  only  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  It  is  quite  possi  ble  that  there  will  be  sharp  controversy 
In  Congress  not  only  over  t  le  amount  that  should  be  appropriated 
to  carry  on  the  work  for  tte  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  also 
that  some  limitations  may  be  proposed  as  to  the  manner  of  tha 
expenditure  of  these  funds. 

An  effort  wUl,  no  doubtL  be  made  to  secure  consideration  for 
another  Govenunent  reorganization  bill.  Under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  I  have  consistently  advocated  legis- 
lation of  that  character.  I  feel  that  by  the  passage  of  a  fairly 
conceived  and  properly  administered  reorganization  bill  a  vast 
amount  of  greater  efficlenciy  In  government  can  be  obtained,  and 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  possibilities  of  substantial  economy  in 
the  operations  of  government  under  such  a  program. 

Indications  also  exist  thalt  serious  efforts  will  be  made  to  amend 
(V  modify  certain  features  df  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  but 
to  what  extent  and  by  What  specific  alterations  It  Is  not  now 
apparent.  I 

It  Is  also  now  apparent  ihat  a  vigorous  effort  may  be  made  by 
certain  groups  of  opinion  tp  modify  some  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  and  this  controversy 
may  be  rather  vigorously  contested  before  both  the  Hoiase  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Agridultxire  and  In  both  branches  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at|the  last  session  of  Congress  a  resolution 
was  adopted  setting  up  t^e  National  Temporary  Economic  Com- 
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mlttee.  urtiith  to  ccmposed  ai  repnaentatlvee  from  the  Houae  and 
Senate  and  alao  an  equal   number  at   repreMntaUves  tram  Mm 

executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment: 

•To  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation  with  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  President's  message  of  April  29, 
1938,  on  monopoly  and  the  concentration  of  econcKnic  power  in  and 
flr»«Tw««i  control  over  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  to  hear  and  receive  evidence  thereon,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining, but  without  limitation,  (1)  the  causes  of  such  concentra- 
tion and  control  and  their  effect  upon  competition;  (2)  the  effect 
of  the  existing  (irice  system  and  the  price  policies  of  industry  upon 
tiie  general  level  of  trade,  upon  employment,  upon  long-term  prof- 
lt«,  and  upon  consumption;  and  (3)  the  effect  of  existing  tax.  pat- 
ent, and  other  Government  policies  upon  competition,  price  levels. 
unemplo3rment,  profits,  and  consumption;  and  shaU  Investigate  the 
subject  of  governmental  adjustment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 

dollar  so  as  to  attain  1926  commodity  price  levels;  and      

"(b)  To  make  recommendation  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
l^islatlon  upon  the  foregoing  subjects    •     •     *." 

Such  committee  was  set  up  soon  after  th«  adjournment  of  the 
last  Congress  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations required  of  It.  The  various  and  amplified  subjects 
required  to  be  investigated  by  this  committee  wlU  necessarily 
require  long  consideration  and  extended  sessions,  and  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  possible  lor  that  committee  to  make  any 
recommendations  for  leg^ation  to  the  Incoming  session  of  Con- 
gress, although  they  may  see  fit.  after  due  consideration,  to 
recommend  legislation  on  some  particular  matters  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  hearings. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  gratifying  to  aU  groups  of  opinion  in  the 
country  that  it  Is  evidently  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  pursue 
Its  investigation  with  great  Judicial  calmness,  without  any  sem- 
blance of  punitive  disclosxires  against  any  branch  of  industry  or 
society,  and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  our  present  Industrial  and  social 
set-up  with  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  solve  by  future  legis- 
lation any  gross  maladjustments  of  our  present  practices  and  to 
seek  to  establish  equality  of  opportunity  under  the  law  fear  aU 
persons  and  all  Indxistrles  In  the  country. 

The  present  siirface  indications  point  to  very  spirited  and  possibly 
acrimonious  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  present  Social  Security  Act.  Old-age  pensions  through  some 
form  of  Federal  assistance  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  livest  issues 
now  before  the  country.  A  great  number  of  proposals  have  been 
put  forward  of  varying  degrees  of  liberality  and  methods  of  financ- 
ing. It  is  rather  certain  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  early  in  the  session  set  down  hearings  on  these  issues 
and  give  to  aU  the  outstanding  proposals  a  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

There  fu-e  In  prospect  the  possibility  of  various  other  legislative 
proposals  which  may  bring  on  unanticipated  debate  and  differences 
of  opinion. 

As  I  stated  In  the  beglimlng  of  this  address,  not  having  the 
powers  of  clairvoyance,  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  field  of  certain 
and  definite  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  legislation  and  have 
been  compelled  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  prudence  to  Indulge 
only  In  words  of  prophecy  and  speculation.  It  Is  now  apparent 
that,  becaxise  of  the  Increase  in  the  Republican  representation  In 
the  House  of  Repa-esentatlves  especially,  party  lines  may  be 
more  sharply  and  aggressively  drawn  than  they  were  in  the  last 
session,  when  the  Democrats  had  such  a  preponderant  majority. 
As  one  who  has  had  quite  a  long  experience  In  the  public  service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  my  Judgment  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  effective  and  militant  party  spirit  and  program. 
It  may  be  better  for  my  party  to  have  had  its  majority  reduced 
despite  my  very  deep  personal  regret  over  the  defeat  of  many 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues.  Speaking  as  one  representative  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
result  of  the  last  election.  I  think  it  the  part  of  political  ex- 
pediency, as  well  as  of  public  service,  to  undertake  to  analyre 
as  far  as  we  may  the  causes  <rf  the  Increased  vote  by  the  oppo- 
sition party  and  if  it  is  the  definite  conclusion  that  such  results 
were  obtained  solely  by  either  bad  features  of  the  laws  that  we 
have  passed  or  by  the  unwise  administration  of  those  laws  and 
not  by  local  conditions  entirely  aside  from  Federal  activities  which 
had  a  prtjfound  reaction  in  some  States,  then  to  take  steps  to 
meet  public  opinion  in  the  modification  and  correction  of  such 
criticlsnis  as  may  have  been  Influential  in  the  recent  election:  and 
I  feel  confident  that  that  will  be  the  spirit  animating  the  actions 
of  the  majority  party  in  Congress. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  without  appearing  to  be  too 
partisan  In  this  address.  It  Is  comforting  to  us  who  have  been  In- 
strumental In  securing  the  passage  of  many  of  these  so-called  New 
Deal  laws  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  very  frankly  concede 
that  they  recognize  the  wisdom  and  jvjstice  of  most  of  the  out- 
standing laws  we  have  passed,  and  that  they  would  not  undertake 
to  repeal  them  in  principle  or  In  substance,  but  that  their  efforts 
would  be  largdy  upon  the  basis  of  correction  and  modification  of 
some  features  of  such  legislation  that  they  see  flt  to  criUcise. 

As  practical  politicians  and  as  men  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  dominance  of  their  party  In  government,  I  feel  confident  that 
It  win  be  the  objective  of  Democratic  leadership,  as  weU  as  the 
purpose  of  the  rank  and  fUe,  to  act  with  as  much  harmony  and 
coherence  as  may  be  possible  without  the  surrender  of  individual 
Intellectual  integrity  up>on  some  particular  phases  of  legislation. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  forum  for  the  opporttmlty  to  express  these 
Tery  fragmentary  and  inconclusive  sentiments  aiul  to  again  ex- 


,,.«»  my  great  admlraUon  for  tike  wonderful  poasibaitles  of  molding 
public  opinion  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  radio. 

I  cannot  refrain  in  closing  from  expressing  very  great  satisfaction 
as  an  American  citizen  over  the  reasstulng  busmcas  prospects  for 
the  new  year,  which  every  present  axigury  Indicates  will  constantly 
ImpxDve.  Above  aU  other  things,  we  should  t>e  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  U  stlU  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  May  a 
merciful  Providence  preserve  that  happy  situation  for  all  the  yean 
to  oomre. 
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liirs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  Friday.  December  30,  1938,  at  Lowell,  Mass^  as 
follows: 

We  are  here  tonight,  all  of  us  together,  Jews  and  Christiana, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  a  common  cause.  We  are  here  to 
protest  against  religious  and  racial  prejiadice,  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jew.  the  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  by  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  major  nations  of  the  world.  Our  protest  is  not  against 
the  German  people,  but  against  Adolf  Hitler,  their  dictator.  We 
who  live  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Empire  and  who 
are  permitted  to  read  what  we  will,  listen  to  whatever  radio  pro- 
gram we  wish,  and  to  express  our  own  opinions  whenever  we  care 
tc  do  so,  know  that  the  poUtical  program  of  Germany  la  not  the 
will  of  the  German  people,  but  is  the  frensled  dictatorial  policy  of 
the  Nazi  leader  of  that  misguided  country. 

We  realise  that  the  people  of  Germany  are  not  permitted  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  acta  of  their  leader.  Buch  an 
expression  would  not  be  condoned.  Pear  of  punlahment  and  fear 
of  being  denounced  as  a  traitor  have  sealed  the  lips  of  many  Ger- 
mans who  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Nazi  policy.  As  a  member  at 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  I 
have  reason  to  know  foreign  affairs. 

On  May  11.  1933.  almost  5  years  ago.  I  apc^e  on  the  floor  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  In  protest  against  what  I  tenned 
the  brutal  and  unwarranted  treatment  of  the  nationals  of  Jewish 
extraction  in  Germany  by  Adolf  Hitler.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  National  Representative  had  made  such  a  protest  to  Con- 
gress. Since  then  I  have  made  other  protests  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere. 

Serious  as  were  the  actions  of  the  Hitler  regime  at  that  time, 
what  has  happened  since  \a  almost  beyond  belief  or  comprehension. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  indignities  and  cruel 
treatment  this  dictator  has  visited  upon  the  Jews  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  live  In  Germany.  Hitler's  actions  have  been  so 
startling,  so  inhuman,  as  to  command  the  attention  and  indigna- 
tion of  everybody  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  last  S  years  Adolf  Hitler  has  broadened  his  cainpaigii  to 
control  all  thought  and  opinion  in  Germany  by  maintaining  a  drive 
against  the  Catholic  clergy.  Priests  and  nuns  have  beci  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  long  periods  on  the  flimsiest  of  charges.  Prot- 
estant churches  have  been  closed  by  the  police.  Storm  troopers 
have  arrested  ministers  of  the  gospel  merely  because  these  clergy- 
men have  refused  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  Hitlerism  over  Chris- 
tianity. Masonic  lodges  and  other  secret  organisations  have  been 
liquidated  and  properties  built  \ip  by  these  organlsatians  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  have  been  confiscated.  Labor  has  t>een  deprived  of  all 
rights  of  collective  bargaining.  Striking,  or  even  talking  of  a  strike, 
are  crimes  calling  for  the  severest  punishment. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  Germany's 
racial,  religious,  and  political  mincritles.  We  in  America  find  It 
difficult  to  visualize  such  treatment.  It  Is  a  negation  of  everything 
for  which  our  country  stands.  It  Is  a  reversion  to  the  Dark  Ages 
of  medieval  despotism,  when  governmental  suppression  of  speech, 
press,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  political  belief  were  the  order  at 
the  day. 

The  plight  of  the  Jew  In  Oermany  is  pitUUe.  The  stray  dog 
roaming  the  streets  of  LoweU  is  more  fortunate  than  one  of  these 
oppressed  people.  Here  at  least  the  authorities  will  not  permit  the 
dog  to  be  mistreated,  kicked,  and  browbeaten. 

We  all  recognize  the  right  ol  the  people  of  any  country  toestab- 
llsh  the  kind  of  government  they  deem  best  for  their  requirements. 
But  when  a  nation  esUbli^ies  rules  and  Uws  entirely  against  the 
principles  of  JusUos  and  morality,  then  such  a  natkia  will  And  ttsetf 
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criticized  and  condemned  for  thoee  actions.  To  make  It  a  bit 
clearer:  We  recognize  the  facr  that  our  next-door  neighbor  has  cer- 
tain rights  with  which  we  cannot  Interfere,  but  suppose  that  nel^- 
bor  Inflicts  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment  upon  one  of  the  members 
of  his  household— then  the  matter  becomes  the  business  of  the 
community,  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  at  large  has  been 
TloUted  So  It  Is  with  nations.  In  this  modem  era  of  civilization 
we  expect  nations  to  protect  and  accord  their  nationals  a  Just  and 
himiane  government.  When  they  do  not  do  so,  then  It  becomes  the 
affair  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  this  terrible  oppression  in  Germany  has 
fallen  upon  the  Jews,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  In  central 
Etirope  These  oppressed  people  have  been  persecuted  for  30  cen- 
turies They  have  been  driven  from  land  to  land  until  they  have 
become  wanderers  seeking  a  haven  of  rest  and  contentment  in  a 
world  th3t  does  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  their  standards  of  culttire 
and  their  examples  of  loyalty  to  family  and  home. 

The  Jewish  race  has  always  been  renowned  for  Its  ancient  culture. 
Its  love  of  peace  and  simple  living.  America  owes  them  mtich. 
More  than  300.000  young  Jewish  men  served  with  the  American 
forces  in  the  World  War.  They  have  a  glorious  record  upon  the 
batUefleids  Eleven  hundred  Jews  were  cited  for  conspicuous  valor; 
three  of  these  won  the  highest  military  decoration  otir  Nation  be- 
stows— the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
Jews  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  We  cannot  remain 
Eilent  while  the  relatives  of  these  men  are  being  subjected  to  this 
unwarranted  treatment  in  Germany  today.  They  are  being  driven 
from  their  homes,  forced  to  abandon  their  trades  and  professions 
without  recourse  to  trial  or  law. 

While  we  have  not  heard  so  mtich  of  the  persecution  of  the  great 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  there  have  been  numerous  instances 
of  this  policy  of  hatred  by  the  Nazi  Government.  In  the  early 
months  of  last  year  Hitler  started  a  rigorous  antl -Catholic  cam- 
paign He  suppressed  numerous  Catholic  schools  and  ordered  the 
midren  to  Join  his  Brown  Shirt  Hitler  Youth  Group.  In  many 
places  in  Germany  parenU  were  urged  by  the  Nazi  party  not  to 
send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  In  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
prestige  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  he  ordered  the  arrest 
of  more  than  1.000  lay  brothers  on  very  unjust  charges  of  Im- 
morality. Through  the  very  effective  and  huge  propaganda  agency 
of  the  Nazi  regime  the  German  people  were  kept  informed  of  these 
charges,  unfair  and  unproved  though  they  were.  This  propaganda 
so  aroused  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  friends  and  the  repercus- 
sions were  so  loud  that  the  Nazi  anti-Catholic  program  was  halted. 
for  the  time  at  least.  Since  then,  however,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous Instances  that  Indicate  that  when  the  anti-Jewish  drive  has 
been  completed  the  antl -Catholic  program  will  be  taken  up  again 
and  a  ftirther  drive  beg\m  against  the  Protestant  Chxirch. 

I  feel  very  sorry  and  very  sympathetic  for  the  German  people. 
-They  are  powerless  against  the  Nazi  machine  which  seeks  to  sub- 
jugate all  to  the  will  of  the  leader.  Its  first  attack  was  against  the 
Jews,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
threat  against  all  religions,  against  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  conscience.  There  was  no  valid  reason  for  this  persecution  and 
oppression.  The  Jews  in  Germany  were  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  nation.  In  a  total  population  of  68.000.000  of  people,  only  about 
600.000  were  Jewish,  according  to  the  pre-war  census.  One  out  of 
every  six  of  these  Jews  fought  for  Germany  In  the  World  War. 
More  than  35.000  of  them  were  decorated  for  bravery.  More  than 
165  Jewish  aviators  fought  at  the  front,  30  of  whom  were  killed 
in  action.  The  heroes  of  yesterday  are  the  oppressed  of  today.  For 
some  of  these,  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  America  has  become 
a  haven  of  safety.  Prom  Its  earliest  days  this  country  has  always 
been  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Because 
of  the  Nazi  policy  America  has  made  herself  richer  by  the  advent 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  German  culture. 

The  question  Is  asked  on  all  sides:  "What  can  we  do  about  It?" 
Nobody  wants  war.  It  is  abhorrent  to  all  of  us.  But  I  believe  that 
we  as  a  nation  shotild  make  our  position  very  plain  to  Germany: 
we  should  serve  very  definite  warning  to  her  leaders  that  America 
does  not  condope  this  ruthless  persecution  and  shameful  hate  and 
bigotry.  In  doing  so  we  shall  show  ourselves  to  be  true  friends 
of  the  real  Germany  in  our  wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  normal 
life  and  health  of  that  great  nation. 

In  closing  let  us  be  truly  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  country 
which  permits  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  Let  us  keep  before  vis  the  picture  of  oppression  and  servi- 
tude now  so  prevalent  In  Europe  that  we  may  guard  carefully  and 
well  our  own  Inherent  rights  as  Americans. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
meeting: 

Lownx.  Mass.,  December  30,  1938. 

Whereas  the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  pleases  Is  a  traditional 
American  principle  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  cherished 
and  preserved  by  numerous  generations  at  liberty-loving  Americans; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people,  when  their  sympathies  are  touched, 
when  their  humane  Instincts  are  challenged,  and  when  their  hatred 
of  oppression  Is  aroused,  are  not  afraid  to  speak;  and 

Wbereas  we  cannot  forget  and  must  not  forget  that  this  Nation 
was  settled,  established,  and  nuide  strong  by  refugees  in  other 
times:  by  Pilgrims,  by  Puritans,  by  Hugenots,  by  refugees  from 
the  potato  famine,  and  by  refugees  from  the  Ptilatinate,  and  by 
refugees  from  bolshevlsm;  and  that  this  Nation's  position  as  an 
independent  state  Is  due  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  men  who 


to  the  Old  World;  and 

Whereas  oppression  of  one 
of  other  groups:  Therefore  b« 


preferred  death  to  the  loss  of  liberty;  and  that  throughout  our 
history  we  have  extended  a  syi  npathetlc  and  helping  hand  to  those 
who  fought  for  liberty  in  othei  lands;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  room  U  i  our  Nation  for  the  smoldering  fires 
of  racial  hatred  that  have  broi  ight  over  the  centuries  untold  misery 


group  inevitably  leads  to  oppression 

. e,™ .-•   «  1^ 

Resolved  That  we.  the  citizens  of  Lowell.  Mass.,  assembled  this 
evening  in  a  beautiful  memorial  building  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  to  {preserve  American  liberty  and  Ameri- 
can institutions,  do  most  vigorously  condenm  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  In  persecuting  the  Jewish  people  in  a  wave  of 
unsatlated  hate  that  threatehs  to  sweep  the  world  like  another 
black  plague:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  we  do  with  *jual  vigor  condemn  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  as  exemplified  ln|  the  past  20  years  by  the  slaying  of 
2  000  000  Christians  and  the  Closing  of  60.000  churches  in  Rxissia; 
by  the  murder  of  6,000  diocein  clergy  and  the  desecration,  bvim- 
ing  and  pillaging  of  20.000  churches  and  chapels  in  Spain  and  by 
the  exiling  of  11  bishops  andjthe  destruction  of  131  churches  in  m 
single  State  of  Mexico;  and,  finally,  be  It 


Resolved,  That  we  as  loyal 


Acjui^c/o,  i*^c»»  ^^  -»  .-J—  American  citizens  reaffirm  our  belief 
In  the  Integrity  of  the  American  form  of  government  and  that  we 
strike  at  those  who  seek  to  *eate  dissension  and  disunity  among 
us  by  fostering  distinctions  that  are  un-American  and  by  Instilling 
hatreds  and  prejudices  that  have  brought  Europe  to  its  present 
deplorable  condition. 


How  Can  the  Menace  of  Nazi-ism  Be  Curbed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMWnUEL  CELLER 


OF 


Tuesday, 


NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


January  3.  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  this  very  vexatious 
subject,  words  are  intereating.  Oratory  Is  intriguing.  But 
mere  protests  are  not  en)ugh.  Action — ^forceful  action — \a 
essential. 

I  herewith  give  a  list  of  suggested  measures  which  might 
be  taken.  They  may  bei  called  punitive  laws  against  the 
savagery  of  the  Nazis  aiid  their  loathsome,  foul  leaders- 
Hitler.  Goebbels,  GoeringJ  and  others  equally  despicable.  It 
shall  be  my  studied  purppse  in  the  present  session  to  intro- 
duce most  of  them  in  the! House  and  push  same  for  passage. 
It  will  be  readily  discernjlble  that  some  of  these  suggested 
measures  are  matters  foi  State  legislation.  In  which  event 
we  should  endeavor  to  ptrsuade  the  States  to  take  appro- 
priate action.  J 

First.  Germany  shall  ie  kept  on  a  tariff  blacklist,  and 
there  shall  be  absolute  refusal  to  deal  with  her  on  any  reci- 
procity basis.  Her  prodiicts  are  now  discriminated  against 
by  higher  tariffs,  and  that  discrimination  shall  continue.  I 
am  sure  the  State  Depar^ent  under  Hull  will  not  dissent. 

Second.  Germany  must  assume  the  pajmient  of  the  relief 
and  construction  loan  bonds  due  this  country  from  the  erst- 
while Republic  of  Austri^  She  has  failed  to  give  the  State 
Department  an  appropriate  answer  as  to  such  assvimption 
of  payment.  Continued  j^fusal  should  merit  an  ultimatum 
frwn  the  State  Department  whereby  she  shall  be  given  a 
short  period  within  which  to  pay  or  we  shall  confiscate  aU 
moneys  found  in  this  codntry  due  the  German  Government 
and  levy  an  attachmentj  upon  all  property  owned  by  the 
German  Government — for  example,  the  ships  of  the  Hapag- 
Lloyd. 

Third.  We  shall  compel  the  registration  of  all  moneys  In 
this  country  and  all  property  in  this  country  owned  or  held 
by  German  nationals  or  tftie  German  Government.  We  shall 
furthermore  compel  registration  of  any  interest  any  German 
entity  has  In  such  property,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  ap- 
propriation of  same  for  unpaid  German  obligations  or  debts 
due  either  to  the  Government  or  to  our  citizens.  Further- 
more, why  should  it  not  oe  feasible  to  refuse  the  transfer  of 
interest  and  dividends  d^e  German  subjects  on  account  of 
their  investments  in  Am^can  securities  and  property  esti- 
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mated  at  more  than  $300,000,000  as  long  as  American 
Investors  in  Germany  are  unable  to  collect  on  their  holdings? 
Fourth.  Investigation  shall  be  had  of  all  operations  of  the 
Hapag-Lloyd  Lines  and  its  officials  and  employees,  in  the 
interests  of  ferreting  out  espionage  and  spying  activities. 
The  piers,  warehouses,  and  offices  of  this  line  are  hotbeds 
of  subversive  Nazi  activity.  This  line  brings  in  tons  of  vile 
Nazi  literature.  The  privileges  and  immunities  usually 
granted  to  steamship  lines  in  the  case  of  the  line  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  if  there  be  violations  of  law  foimd. 
such  privileges  should  be  curtailed  or  withdrawn.  The  city 
of  New  York  rents  its  piers  to  this  line.  Raising  of  the  rent 
or  refusal  to  renew  the  lease  might  prove  efficacious.  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  therefore,  has  a  powerful  weapon  with  which 
to  punish.  I  realize  our  ships  in  German  waters  may  be 
similarly  treated.  What  of  it?  Nazis  have  more  to  lose  than 
we.  Our  ships  reaching  German  shores  are  few  in  number, 
far  fewer  than  Nazi  ships  reaching  our  harbors. 

Fifth.  Any  citizen,  as.  for  example,  the  unspeakable  and 
Vile  Dr.  Kuhn,  who  may  be  guilty  of  incitement  to  riot  and 
encouragement  to  violence  shall  have  his  citizenship  revoked, 
after  which  deportation  shall  be  in  order.  All  aliens,  or 
Nazis,  whether  they  be  declarants  or  nondeclarants,  en- 
gaged in  activities  and  propaganda  having  for  their  pur- 
poses incitements  to  riot,  violence,  and  destruction,  shall  be 
similarly  deported.  Our  naturalization  and  deportation 
laws  shall  be  amended  accordingly. 

Sixth.  Parades  of  so-called  Nazi  bunds  in  imiform  shall 
be  prohibited.  AD  Nazi  military  or  semimilitary  organizations 
shall  be  suppressed.  The  hundred-or-so  Nazi  camps,  wherever 
it  shall  be  found  that  same  are  being  used  for  stirring  up  re- 
ligious strife,  race  prejudice,  and  incitement  to  riot,  shall  be 
disrupted,  under  severe  penalties,  and  dissolved. 

Seventh.  The  use  of  the  mails  shall  be  denied  to  all  per- 
sons or  organizations  deliberately  and  intentionally  sending 
misleading  and  false  matter  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
religious  strife  or  race  prejudice.  I  admit  I  am  on  tender 
ground  here — great  care  must  be  exercised  lest  the  right  of 
freedom  of  religicm  be  violated.  But  sheer  lies  and  patent 
distortions  do  not  constitute  freedom  of  religion.  That 
would  be  freedom  run  riot.  That  would  be  license  for  car- 
nrlng  through  our  mails  all  maimer  of  vicious  and  fsdse 
IK'opaganda.    The  line  must  be  di^wn  somewhere. 

Eighth.  Any  naturalized  citizen  who  becomes  a  member 
of  any  subversive  organization,  such  as  the  Nazi  bunds, 
within  10  years  of  obtaining  his  second  or  final  papers,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  acting  in  bad  faith  in  the  taking  oi  his 
oath  of  allegiance  and  his  final  citizenship  papers  shall 
summarily  be  revoked. 

Ninth.  The  Reich  saw  fit  by  enforced  liquidation  to  sell  at 
sacrificial  prices  real,  personal,  and  industrial  property  of 
all  Jews.  The  State  Department  shall  continue  to  insist  that 
American  Jews,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  are  temporarily  in  Germany,  shall  be  exempt  from  such 
enforced  liquidation.  This  demand  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
German-American  Treaty  of  1923,  which  shall  be  deemed 
held  contravened.  If  the  Reich  refuses  such  exemption, 
German  nationals  in  this  country  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  moneys  obtained  from  such  enforced  sale 
of  the  property  of  German  nationals  shall  be  used  in  refugee 
work.  Suitable  and  vigorous  protest  has  been  made  by  an 
efficient  State  Etepartment  to  the  Nazi  foreign  office.  I  have 
read  carefully  the  notes  that  Von  Ribbentrop  sent  to  Mr. 
Hull.  They  are  full  of  sophistry  and  fake  claims.  They  are 
Just  clumsy  subterfuges.  If  I  were  an  ordinary  businessman 
claiming  certtOn  rights  of  a  debtor  and  the  latter  answered 
me  as  did  Von  Ribbentrop,  I  would  call  him  an  unmitigated 
liar  and  an  unvarnished  scoundrel — ^nay.  more,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  give  him  5  days  to  make  restitution,  failing  which 
I  should  take  him  by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  dump  him  into 
a  manure  pit. 

Tenth.  The  Government  shall  set  up  at  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  a  huge  radio  station  in  piu^uance  of  my  bill,  to 
counteract  and  checkmate  the  vicious  and  ruthless  German 
propaganda  by  radio  anJ  short  wave  pouring  into  all  South 


American  countries.  It  Is  as  ceaseless  as  it  is  villainous.  The 
United  States,  our  President,  and  other  high  governmental 
officials  are  especial  targets  of  attack.  Americans  are  por- 
trayed as  naught  but  cutthroats,  bandits,  racketeers,  cheats, 
and  scoundrels  in  their  business  dealings.  These  insults  spill 
over  the  airways  from  Germany  24  hours  a  day,  365  dasrs  a 
year.  As  yet  we  have  done  iwthlng  to  meet  this  evlL  But 
It  is  an  evil  that  must  be  met  and  met  soon — otherwise  the 
wrong  done  will  be  irreparable.  Nazi  proselyting  while 
damning  us  will  have  gone  too  far.  I  am  encoiu-aged  by  the 
State  Department  to  reintroduce  the  measure.  Frankly,  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  the  question:  Don't  you  think  we  need 
such  a  station?  If  you  agree,  write  me.  write  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  write  your  own  Senator 
and  Congressman. 

Eleventh.  When  public  opinion  in  this  country  shall  be 
prepared  for  same  and  there  are  good  prospects  smd  likeli- 
hood of  passage,  I  would  suggest  offering  bills  that  would 
increase  to  a  reasonable  degree  the  quotas  from  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  I  would  also  pro- 
vide— ^when  pubLc  opinion  approves — for  the  bringing  into 
this  country  of  some  5.000  to  10.000  old  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  65  years  yearly  and  10,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  yearly. 

Such  old  people  and  infants,  when  sufficient  guaranties  are 
offered  that  they  will  not  become  public  charges,  present  no 
question  of  drain  upon  our  resources.  TTieir  entrance  would 
not  affect  our  unemplosrment  problem,  as  they  are  too  old  and 
too  young  to  work.  They  would  benefit  us  economically,  as 
they  would  add  to  our  number  of  consumers  and  thus  Increase 
demand  for  goods  and  services. 

However,  I  repeat  I  would  not  offer  or  try  to  Influence  these 
quota  changes  or  effect  rescue  of  old  or  young  victims  of  Nazi 
hate  unless  and  until  the  country  as  a  whole  so  desires.  It 
may  be  the  country  is  not  ready  yet.  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  It  Is  not  yet  willing.  Therefore  such  changes  shall  at 
this  juncture  be  deemed,  shall  I  say,  forbidden  fruit.  Perhaps 
later  sentiment  may  change.   Who  knows?   We  live  and  hope 

Frankly,  I  would  not  risk  upon  the  floor  of  either  the  . 
House  or  Senate  in  the  coming  session  any  bUl  for  the  In- 
crease of  quotas.  The  cure  might  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Any  amendment  offered  from  the  floor  cutting  down 
by.  say,  50  percent  present  quotas  might  easily  pass.  I  say 
all  this  reluctantly.  Therefore,  we  should  leave  well  enough 
alone.  All  efforts  to  change  the  number  of  those  who  can 
come  in  permanently  should  be  shunned  for  the  present  at 
least. 

Our  hats  go  off  to  Roosevelt  for  not  torturing  visitors  from 
Nazi  Germany  into  making  immediate  departure  into  a  liv- 
ing hell  under  penalty  of  deportation.  He  has  instructed 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  allow  so-called  visitors  from 
Naziland  to  remain  here  indefinitely. 

Twelfth.  We  shcmld  refrain  from  sending  back  to  Ger- 
many any  ambassador  until  such  time  as  Germany  stops 
her  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  Catholics,  and  others  be- 
cause of  race  or  religion. 

Thirteenth.  We  should  continue  with  all  possible  vlgOT  to 
extend  the  boycott  of  all  German  goods  and  products.  Ger- 
man trade,  because  thereof,  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  Boy- 
cott Is  our  strongest  economic  weapon.  It  should  be  used 
without  restraint.  It  has  baffled  even  the  most  astute  of 
Nazi  bankers — ^Mr.  Schacht. 

The  London  newspaper,  the  News  Chronicle,  reports  thi^ 
the  American  boycott  has  hit  the  North  German  Uoyd 
(Hapag)  Line  so  hard  that  it  will  soon  withdraw  the  S.  8. 
Bremen  frcwn  trans- Atlantic  service.  The  paper  said  that 
the  liner  carried  only  36  passengers  on  Its  last  trip.  "Such 
Is  the  efficiency  of  the  boycott  decreed  by  the  Americans 
after  the  pogroms,"  It  added. 

Fourteenth.  While  the  majority  of  German-Americans  are 
definitely  not  Nazis,  every  conceivable  Nazi  pressure  Is  exerted 
upon  them  to  join  the  so-called  German-American  bunds  and 
to  contribute  to  the  Nazi  cause.  Of  the  millions  of  German- 
Americans  residing  in  the  United  States,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  do  not  have  relatives  living  in  Germany. 
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Threats  of  bodily  harm,  veiled  hints  of  economic  revenge 
against  the  relatives  within  the  Third  Reich  cause  many 
panic-stricken  and  loyal  German-Americans  to  join  the  Nazi 
cause.  Appropriate  measures  must  be  taken  to  protect  such 
German -Americans  from  such  threats  and  terrorism. 

Fifteenth.  The  movements  of  German  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agencies  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  many  in- 
stances their  speeches  and  actions  have  gone  far  beyond 
generally  recognized  consular  and  diplomatic  usage  and  the 
demand  should  be  made  for  their  immediate  recall.  The 
worst  offenders  have  been  Dr.  Borchers.  German  consul  gen- 
eral in  New  York,  who  in  a  recent  speech  attacked  "democ- 
racy" in  speaking  of  the  Sudeten  victory,  as  well  as  Herry 
Gyssling,  the  consul  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Manfred  von  Kil- 
linger,  general  consul  in  San  Francisco,  who  incidentally  was 
among  the  first  to  practice  "feme,"  which  is  secret  political 
murder. 

Sixteenth.  While  the  freedom  of  the  press  shall  be  always 
recognized  and  preserved,  I  deem  it  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  preclude  the  subsidization  of  the  Nazi  press  from 
sources  abroad  when  such  press  has  for  its  purposes  the 
destruction  of  democracy  and  the  selling  of  racial  strife.  At 
the  present  time  the  German  Government  supports  indi- 
rectly, through  wholesale  advertisements  by  the  Hapag-Lloyd 
Line,  much  of  the  Nazi  press  in  this  country.  The  Nazis 
do  not  restrict  their  activities  to  German-language  papers. 
They  are  now  in  the  American  newspapers.  Many  American 
newspapermen  are  subsidized  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Nazi  Government ;  for  example.  George  Sylvester  Viereck 
and  Edwin  Emerson.  Congressional  control  over  foreign 
trade  and  exchange  gives  the  power  to  intercept  Nazi  funds 
going  to  these  periodicals  and  papers  and  can  make  the 
recipients  of  such  funds  criminals. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  a  bill  requiring— under  dire 
penalties  for  failure  so  to  do — all  recipients  of  foreign  funds 
for  propaganda  and  nonmercantile  purposes  to  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  That  bill  can  easily  be  expanded  and 
broadened. 

Seventeenth.  We  should  persist  in  our  refusal  to  sell  helium 
to  Germany  for  her  dirigibles.  Secretary  Ickes  deserves  our 
commendation  for  his  persistent  refusal. 

Eighteenth.  There  shall  be  enacted  a  measure  for  Govern- 
ment clearance  of  all  testamentary  and  intestate  inheritances 
and  probate  cases  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
.In  many  instances  threats  are  used  by  Nazi  agents  against 
relatives  in  Germany  of  heirs  here  to  compel  the  latter  to 
yield  and  cede  their  interests  to  the  Nazi  cause. 

Nineteenth.  There  should  be  substantial  increases  in  appro- 
priations for  all  Federal  departments  or  bureaus  having  to 
do  with  running  down  and  prosecuting  spies  and  devilish 
agents  of  Nazi  Germany  hidden  in  Government  bureaus, 
business  oflBces.  armories,  ships,  munitions  factories,  aero- 
dromes, and  airship  plants,  and  who  carry  off  to  Hitler  highly 
important  secrets  and  information,  aU  of  which  undermines 
our  national  security.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy. 
by  these  greater  appropriations,  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  more  efficient  their  intelligence  units.  The  F.  B.  I.  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
money  to  catch  and  brand  and  punish  these  despicable 
creatures. 

We  must  ferret  out  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
abroad  the  activities  of  these  Nazi  spies  and  agents  provo- 
cateurs and  bar  their  entrance  into  our  country.  We  must 
in  this  respect  ape  the  secret  service  of  Scotland  Yard. 

Twentieth.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
be  encouraged  by  all  means  in  its  determination  to  support 
stations  which  refuse  to  allow  their  facilities  to  be  used  by 
those — enthusiastically  misguided — who  stir  up  race  animosi- 
ties and  religious  strife.  Certain  owners,  courageous  enough 
to  brave  the  thrusts  of  those  thus  refused,  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

There  is  not  involved  any  violation  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  The  radio  is  different  from  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. It  reaches  a  far  greater  audience,  running  into  the 
millions.    Any  damage  done  cannot  be  checkmated  quickly 


enough.  Passion  and  prejudices  are  easily  raised  and  the 
unthinking  in  the  radio  ^udience  may  be  easily  persuaded  to 
force  and  violence.  Thoie  who  stir  up  these  animosities  re- 
fuse, ordinarily,  to  give  their  scripts  in  advance,  thereby 
frustrating  suitable  answers  by  orators  equally  gifted.  The 
station  owner  has  a  perfect  right  to  close  his  facilities  if  the 
speaker  refuses  to  give  his  manuscript  in  advance.  He  acts 
In  the  public  interest  wlien  making  this  demand.  There  is 
no  abridgment  of  free  spjech.  The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  once  considered  a  similar  situation  and  stated 
that  free  speech  never  i  ;ives  the  right  to  any  man  to  yell 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Twenty-first.  We  shoild  all  rejoice  at  the  success  that 
crowned  the  efforts  of  Me  ssrs.  Hull  and  Landon  at  Lima.  The 
Lima  declaration  should  be  given  every  possible  support  to 
develop  inter-American  solidarity. 

Twenty-second.  Cancelation  of  exchange  of  professors  and 
students  with  the  Nazla  All  universities  in  Germany  are 
Nazi-controlled.  Nazi  oiilosophy  permeates  and  animates 
these  teachers.  Assurec  ly  we  should  shun  like  the  plague 
the  contaminating  doct  rine  such  professors  and  students 
would  bring.  Nazi-ism  s  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy. 
Shall  our  students  be  suaject  to  such  contamination?  Con- 
gress can  suitably  urge  he  State  Department  to  refuse  visa 
to  such  poison  carriers  In  case  any  of  our  colleges  or  uni- 
versities dare  brook  adverse  public  opinion  and  insist  upon 
importing  these  Nazi  p  of  essors.  Passports  can  be  denied 
any  of  our  students  fool|sh  enough  to  want  to  attend  a  Nazi 
school. 


Hon.  Wil  iam  A.  Rodenberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


CF 


IN  THE  ROUS 


ADDRESS    OP    FORMER 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  HAtROLD  KNUTSON 

MINNESOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TtLesddy,  January  3.  1939 


SENATOR    T.    P.  GORE    BEFORE    THE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION,  JUNE  14,  1938 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.jSpeaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I  include   the  following 

or  Gore  on  the  life  of  our  late  col- 
of  Illinois,  as  follows: 


address  by  former  Sena 
league,  W.  A.  Rodenberg 


to 


name 


whom 


Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemei 
to  perform  a  melancholy 
of  my  departed  friend  and 
A.  Rodenberg. 

I  can  say  of  him.  as 
friend,  faithful  and  just 
those  who  knew  htm  best 
be  written  beside  the 
fellowmen. 

If  I  might  be   allowed 
would  say  if  all  his  friend! 
hand.    If   everyone    for 
should  bring  a  flower  and 
beneath  a  wilderness  of  bIt>om. 

He  was  born  in  Illinois, 
years  and  ten  and  yet  he 
and  untimely.    I  heard 
He  crossed  the  bar  on  the 

He  was  not  only  a  good 
For  more  than  20  years  he 
In   the   House   of 
men's  souls  he  exhibited 
ship — moral   couragi 
of  all  public  virtues,  that 
without    which    everythin ', 
question  of  peace  or  war 
bled  in  the  balances,  he 
Into  the  World  War.     You 
you  must  applaud  his 
cause  I  believe  that  he  fell 
in  that  one  vote  than  an; 
that    he   recalled   that 
shadows  lengthened  towari  [ 


M4rk  Antony  said  of  Caesar,  "He  was  my 

me."     But  his  friends  were  legion  and 

loved  him  best.     His  name  deserves  to 

of  Abou  Ben  Adhem — he  loved   his 


bo   paraphrase   the   words  of  another,   X 

if  everyone  to  whom  he  lent  a  helping 

he    performed    some    kindly    service 

ay  upon  his  grave  they  would  bury  him 


the 


Represe  atatl 

tl: 

-mor  il 


of  the  District  Bar,  I  arise  this  evening 

abor  of  love,  to  say  a  word  in  memory 

your  departed  member,  Hon.  William 


He  lived  beyond  the  allotted  threescore 
w^nt  before  his  time.     His  going  was  tragic 
fatal  fall  that  sped  him  to  his  doom. 
0th  of  last  September. 
:ltlzen,  he  was  a  faithful  public  servant, 
served  his  district,  he  served  his  country, 
ves.     During   the   times   that   tried 
e  highest  and  rarest  proof  of  statesman- 
courage,   the  rarest   if   not  the   finest 
without  which  nothing  else  avails,  that 
else    counts    for    naught.     When    the 
'  ifhen  the  question  of  life  or  death  trem- 
vtted  against  the  United  States  entrance 
may  or  may  not  approve  his  course  but 
I  cite  this  one  Instance  alone  be- 
more  pride  and  found  more  satisfaction 
other  that  he  ever  cast,  and  I  am  sure 
with   increasing   satisfaction   as   the 
the  setting  sun. 


cou  rage. 


vcte 
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Before  he  entered  and  after  he  retired  from  public  life  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  and  I  need  not  say  that  he  ob- 
eerved  the  highest  standards  of  the  profession.  In  every  relation- 
ship of  life,  as  friend,  as  father,  as  husband,  as  private  citizen,  as 
pubUc  servant,  he  proved  himself  a  manly  man.  Those  of  xis  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  best  all  agree  that  there  is  less  of 
good  cheer,  less  of  good  fellowship,  less  of  bonhomie  in  this  vaUey 
of  the  shadow  since  William  A.  Rodenberg  went  his  way. 


Problems  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  4.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES,   OF  SOI3TH  CAROLINA, 
AT  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  DECEMBER  7,  1938 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
at  the  fifty-third  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Southern 
Society  at  New  York  on  December  7,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  13  States  known  as  the  Southern  States  are  a  territory  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Beneath  Its  soU  is  found  coal  and  iron,  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas,  marble  and  granite,  phosphate  and  sulphur;  in  all 
more  than  300  different  minerals.  Within  tills  territory  is  40  per- 
cent of  the  forests  of  the  Nation.  From  its  soil  is  produced  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  such  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores, 
and  a  variety  of  grains,  fruit*,  and  vegeUbles,  pocsible  only  in  a 
country  where  for  more  than  6  months  of  the  year  there  is  no  fear 
of  froet  and  there  is  an  assurance  of  ample  rainfall. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  physical  resources  it  was  natural  for  observ- 
ers a  centujy  ago  to  predict  that  the  South  would  become  the  most 
crosperouB  secUon  of  the  Union.  But,  Instead  of  this  being  true 
today  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  characterized  the 
South  as  the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1,  and  a  report  filed 
with  him  by  the  National  Emergency  Council  amply  Justifies  the 
characterization. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  South  to  which  the  attention  of  the  NaUon  has  been 
so  strikingly  called. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  South  made  Its  choice  as  between 
Industry  and  agriculture.  The  South  chose  agriculture.  New  Eng- 
land chose  industry.  As  time  marched  on  New  England  sought  the 
aid  of  government  to  protect  its  Infant  Indvistries.  The  agricultural 
South  urged  that  taxes  be  levied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  government.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ume  that  has  passed  the  political  party  believing 
to  the  doctrine  of  protective  tariffs  has  controlled  the  Government. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  North  have  held  fast  to  their  principles 
and  their  profits.  The  farmers  of  the  South  have  held  fast  to  their 
principles  and  their  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  the  choice  of  the  South  and  the  policies  of  the 
Government  the  raw  materials  of  the  South  have  been  produced 
by  unskilled  labor,  receiving  low  wages.  These  materials  have 
been  shipped  to  the  North  and  there  processed  by  skUled  labor 
receiving  high  wages.  Because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  tariff 
duties  against  foreign  competition,  the  manufacttirers  In  other  sec- 
tions have  been  able  to  fix  prices  for  their  products  high  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pay  high  wages  to  labor  and  large  profits  to 
stockholders  When  the  South  has  repurchased  In  manufactured 
form  its  raw  materials,  it  has  not  only  paid  these  high  prices,  but 
^  in  addition,  has  paid  llberaUy  for  the  transportation  and  aU  other 
handling  of  its  products.  .  ^^     ^    \^ 

While  buying  In  a  protected  market,  the  farmers  of  the  South 
have  been  selling  In  an  tmprotected  market.  Their  cotton  and 
tobacco  have  been  sold  at  prices  fixed  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
To  the  extent  that  tariff  duties  have  restricted  Importations  from 
abroad,  they  have  lessened  the  abUlty  of  foreign  customers  to  pay 
for  the  product*  of  the  South. 

The  large  profits  of  the  manufacturers  In  other  sections  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  capital  which  in  turn  resulted  in  low  inter- 
est rates  for  northern  Industries,  while  high  rates  of  Interest  were 
being  charged  in  the  South.  Since  1933  there  has  been  a  reduction 
In  Interest  rates  but  In  June  1938  the  average  rate  of  interest  m 
27  dUes  of  the  West  and  South  was  4.14  percent,  whUe  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  for  similar  loans  in  New  York  City  was  2.36  percent, 
and  for  8  other  northern  cities  was  3.38  percent. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  North  contributed  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  great  insurance  companies.    Only  2  percent  of 


the  assets  of  the  life  Insurance  companies  of  the  Nation  are  In  tbm 
Southern  SUtes.  Seeking  security,  the  people  of  the  South  have 
placed  their  insurance  with  the  great  companies  of  the  East  and 
their  annual  premiums  have  been  Invested  by  the  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  securities  of  northern  Industries  or  in  the  real 
estate  of  northern  cities. 

About  a  half  century  ago  northern  capital  began  to  realtae  the 
advantage  of  locating  industries  in  the  South  in  close  proximity  to 
raw  materials.  These  industries  prospered  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  discriminating  freight  rates  constituted  a  barrier  against  Mm 
shipment  of  their  products  to  markets. 

The  freight  rate  structure  has  t>een  built  over  a  long  period. 
Originally  the  high  rates  charged  In  the  South  were  attributed  by 
the  railroads  to  the  greater  expense  of  operatmg  In  the  South.  As  a 
result  of  Improved  engineering  and  increased  traffic  today  the 
operating  costs  of  southern  railroads  are  lower  than  in  the  East. 

But  the  rate  barriers  remain.  The  country  is  divided  into  zones. 
The  northeastern  zone  contains  51  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Nation,  and  Is  the  greatest  market  of  the  Nation.  Under 
the  existing  rate  system  $1.12  will  buy  200  miles  of  transportation 
In  southern  territory,  but  practically  the  same  amount,  or  $109 
win  buy  twice  as  much,  or  400  miles  of  transportation  in  north- 
eastern terrltorv.  To  ship  100  pounds  of  butter,  eggs,  or  dressed 
poultry  from  Diallas.  Tex.,  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  905  miles.  It 
costs  $1  48.  To  ship  the  same  100  pounds  of  the  same  commodities 
900  miles  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  It  cosU  49  cents  less. 
or  99  cents. 

While  tariff  duties  have  operated  as  a  penalty  against  the  South 
for  its  choice  of  an  agricultural  economy,  freight  rates  have  pre- 
vented it  from  making  greater  progress  industrlaUy.  As  a  result.  If 
we  can  rely  upon  the  figures  of  the  National  Emergency  Council.  In 
1937  the  average  Income  in  the  South  was  $314,  while  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  it  was  $604 — almost  twice  as  much — and  the  average 
gross  income  of  the  southern  farmer  in  1929  was  only  $186  per  year, 
as  compared  with  $528  for  farmers  in  other  sections.  With  such  a 
disparity  in  average  income  it  is  not  surprising  that  though  the 
South  is  annually  spending  mlUions  to  educate  Its  youth,  the  ixjys 
and  girls  when  they  graduate  from  the  colleges  and  universities 
often  leave  for  other  sections  offering  greater  opportunities. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  Is  said  to  be  partly  economical 
and  partly  political.  I  see  no  Justification  for  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  wiU  provide  a  remedy  either  for  the  problem  of  tariff  rates 
or  freight  rates. 

Should  a  bin  reducing  tariff  duties  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  when  it  leaves  that  body  It  will  provide  for  increased. 
instead  of  reduced  duties.  Senators  from  a  copper -producing  State 
wUl  agree  to  let  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fix  any 
duties  they  desire  for  the  protection  of  Industries  of  that  State,  pro- 
vided In  turn  they  are  permitted  to  fix  the  duties  upKDn  copper.  That 
is  true  of  the  representatives  of  other  States  producing  other  com- 
modities. If  left  to  Congress,  tariff  duties  would  be  fixed,  as  in  the 
past,  not  upon  a  scientific  basis  but  upon  a  horse-trading  basis. 
The  only  difference  today  would  be  that  more  Democrats  would 
participate  in  the  trading. 

Today  the  only  hope  for  any  relief  in  the  readjustment  of  tariff 
duties  rests  upon  action  by  the  President  under  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreements.  Under  that  act  we  have  made  progress  and  we  can 
hope  that  the  Executive,  considering  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation  Instead  of  a  State  or  district,  will  make  possible  an  exchange 
of  products  that  will  promote  our  foreign  trade,  and  even  more 
Important,  will  promote  good  wlU  between  the  nations  and  ttous 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  hope  for  a  readjtistment  by  Congress  of  freight 
rates  In  the  South.  If  Congress  reduces  railroad  revenues  by  the 
reduction  of  some  rates,  the  Congress  must  provide  for  compensating 
Increases  elsewhere,  or  provide  funds  from  the  Treasury  to  care  for 
the  deficit.  If  this  question  were  ever  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
any  change  would  result  only  In  greater  discrimination  against  the 
South.  By  law  the  power  to  fix  rates  Is  vested  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Some  rates  have  been  increased  and  others 
reduced  as  a  result  of  cases  brought  before  that  Commission.  The 
communities  and  the  Industries  of  the  North  have  had  the  financial 
abUlty  to  employ  rate  experts  to  present  their  causes  and  gradually 
have  secured  advantageous  rates.  The  conmaunities  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  agricultural  South  were  tinable  and  today  are  unable  to 
employ  rate  experts  to  present  their  cases,  and  consequently  have 
suffered . 

Congress  could  render  assistance  by  making  an  appropriation  to 
establish  an  office,  which  I  wotild  call  "The  People's  Coimsel.- 
equipped  with  a  staff  of  experts  and  authorized  to  present  appeals 
for  the  readjustment  of  rates  as  to  certain  communities  and  com- 
modities, where,  in  the  opinion  of  such  counsel,  a  readjustment 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  Justice. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could  grant  a  measure  of  relief 
by  appointing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlSBlon  some  person 
from  the  Southeastern  States  who  is  familiar  with  the  economic 
problem  of  the  South  and  sufHciently  familiar  with  the  complicated 
subject  of  rates  to  give  cause  for  hope  that  Intelligent  consideration 
wUl  be  given  to  a  readjustment  of  these  prejudicial  rates. 

Notwithstanding  the  burden  of  tariff  and  freight  rates,  the  indus- 
tries of  the  South  have  grown  and  prospered.  Many  factories  for 
obvious  reasons  have  moved  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  enacted.  Many 
of  Its  sponsors,  particularly  the  leaders  of  labor,  were  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  man.  But  the 
driving  force  behind  the  legislation  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  manufactiurers  of  other  sections  that  a  uniform  wage  rate  would 
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put  an  end  to  the  migration  of  Industry  to  the  South.  The  South 
was  opposed,  not  to  the  principles  of  the  minimum  wage,  but  to  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  provide  differentials  as  between  communities 
and  industries.  Just  as  la  provided  by  the  minimum  wage  laws  of 
the  States.  The  Congress  would  not  think  of  legislating  to  pro- 
vide uniform  rates  of  Interest  or  uniform  rates  of  transportation, 
but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  for  uniform  wages — another  factor 
In  the  cost  of  production. 

We  now  have  this  Interesting  situation:  While  the  wage  and 
hour  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
minimum  wage  paid  by  the  Individual  employer  in  New  York  City 
and  the  individual  employer  in  Aiken,  S.  C,  the  Government, 
through  the  W.  P.  A  ,  pays  to  the  unskilled  laborer  In  New  York 
City  a  minimum  wage  of  $60.50  per  month  and  to  the  unskilled 
laborer  In  Aiken.  S.  C,  only  $30.80  per  month. 

The  only  direct  assistance  the  South  can  hope  for  from  Congress 
la  the  agricultural  legislation  providing  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
In  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  for  the  withdrawal  of  acreage  from 
cultivation  under  the  plan  for  control  of  production.  This  Is 
granted  as  an  offset  to  the  Increased  cost  the  farmers  of  the  South 
and  West  must  pay  for  everything  they  buy  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  Is  granted  because  the  Interests  of  the  South  and 
the  West  are  alike,  and  compensation  cannot  be  paid  the  wheat 
grower  of  the  West  without  compensation  being  paid  the  cotton 
grower  of  the  South. 

I  know  It  Is  contended  that  the  South  profits  by  expenditures 
for  work  relief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  burden  to  the  South.  The 
13  Southern  States  have  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  33,771.653 — more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  population 
of  New  York  State,  which  Is  12.588.066.  According  to  the  figures 
presented  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  expenditures  by  W.  P.  A.  In  the  13  Southern  States  for 
the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937,  and  to  April  1.  1938.  amounted  to 
$609,424,231,  whereas  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $737,219,651. 

The  expenditures  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  9.631.350.  during  the  same  period,  were  $455,563,795 — 
only  $150,000,000  less  than  was  spent  In  all  of  the  13  Southern 
States,  with  three  and  a  half  times  the  population  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  bring  It  home  to  you  of  New  York  City,  the  population  of 
three  South  Atlantic  States.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  totals  7.330.833.  The  population  of  New  York  City  la 
6,931,446.  The  expenditures  by  W.  P.  A.  In  these  three  Southern 
States  to  April  1,  1938,  total  $93,874,177.  The  W.  P.  A.  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  In  the  city  of  New  York  was  $561,042,962, 
or  Just  six  times  as  much. 

Some  persons  may  say  that  the  exxjendlture  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  six  times  as  much  for  work  relief  In  the  city  of  New 
York  as  In  these  three  States  is  Justified,  because  the  people  of 
New  York  City  pay  more  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
farmer  In  Virginia  who  purchsises  a  gallon  of  gasoline  pay^  the 
same  tax  as  is  paid  by  the  resident  of  New  York.  The  corporation 
Belling  the  gasoline  may  be  Incorporated  In  New  York  State  and 
pay  taxes  there,  but  It  Is  owned  by  the  stockholders  residing  In 
manv  States.  It  fixes  the  price  of  gasoline  In  order  to  make  a 
profit  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  tax  may 
^  be  paid  in  New  York,  but  it  is  based  on  and  paid  out  of  profits 
made  on  the  sale  of  gasoline  to  the  people  of  many  States.  Few 
taxes  are  levied  that  are  not  passed  on.  If  anyone  can  suggest  a 
tax  that  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  suggestion 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  Congress. 

If  any  person  thinks  that  relief  expenditures  should  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  the  Federal  Government  by  a  State, 
and  thinks  such  taxes  do  not  come  from  the  consumers  scattered 
over  the  Nation,  nor  even  from  the  stockholders  scattered  over  the 
Nation,  but  solely  from  the  people  In  the  State  where  the  taxes 
are  paid,  then  I  assert  that  the  payment  of  taxes  Is  evidence  of 
wealth  and  Income,  and  the  people  of  a  State  with  a  large  per 
capita  Income  are  more  able  to  pay  taxes  for  work  relief  In  that 
State  than  are  the  people  of  the  poorest  States  of  the  Union — 
States  so  poor  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  they  constitute 
the  Nation's  greatest  economic  problem. 

I  realize  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  unempl03rment  prob- 
lem has  been  serious  in  the  great  cities.  By  its  support  of  relief 
appropriations  the  agricultural  South  has  shown  Its  sympathy. 
1  realized  that  unemployment  In  the  great  cities  constituted  an 
emergency  problem  and  supp<H^ed  this  emergency  legislation.  If, 
however.  It  is  to  be  established  as  a  permanent  function  of  govern- 
ment, then  I  want  a  change  in  the  system  of  distribution,  and  I 
want  the  Congress  to  provide  the  formula  to  govern  that  distribu- 
tion. 

If  these  appropriations  are  to  be  based  upon  need,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  determination  of  need  to  local  officials.  That 
system  has  resulted  In  showing  the  greatest  need  In  the  richest 
States,  and  the  least  need  in  the  poorest  States.  Under  that  sys- 
tem, the  more  people  registered  tot  relief,  the  more  projects  for  the 
State.  It  rewards  the  local  official  who  encourages  persons  to 
register  for  relief  and  penalizes  the  official  who,  having  regard  for 
the  Treasury,  discourages  persons  seeking  relief. 

I  do  not  want  the  Government,  as  a  permanent  policy,  to  an- 
nually collect  from  the  people  two  billion,  or  one  billion,  dollars, 
and  give  that  Immense  sum  to  the  head  of  any  Department  to 
spend  as  he  pleases.  I  cannot  now  discuss  the  fundamental  objec- 
,  tlons  to  this  policy  which  affects  even  the  form  of  our  Government. 
Considering  only  Its  effect  upon  economic  problem  No.  1.  I  know 
that  under  such  a  system  the  people  of  the  South  will  be  forced 
to  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  taxes  and  will  not  receive  their 
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proportionate  share  of  ex]  lendltures.  This  is  true  because  the 
South  is  a  one-party  sectlo  i  and  will  remain  a  one-party  section. 
This  administration  has  >ecn  more  friendly  to  the  South  than 
any  administration  since  th  War  between  the  States,  and  if  under 
this  administration  the  13  States  of  the  South  have  not  received 
from  work-relief  funds  as  m  ich  as  the  State  of  New  York  with  one- 
fifth  the  population,  I  disll  ice  to  think  of  what  we  would  receive 
from  an  unfriendly  admlnls  tratlon. 

In  what  I  have  said  abou ;  our  not  relying  upon  the  Congress  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  South,  I  do  not  Intend  to  reflect  either 
upon  the  patriotism  or  th<  generosity  of  the  men  who  represent 
other  sections  in  the  Congress.  They  represent  their  people,  and  I 
realize  there  has  been  a  chai  ige  In  the  attitude  of  the  people. 

Half  a  century  ago,  while  expecting  their  representatives  to  pro- 
tect their  Interests,  the  pea  Die  nevertheless  expected  them  to  con- 
sider governmental  problen  -s  from  a  national  viewpoint.  Today 
the  Congress  collects  from  the  people  In  taxes  billions  of  dollars 
and  gives  that  money  to  ( epartment  heads  to  be  spent  at  their 
discretion.  Local  officials  tl  en  demand  the  assistance  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  In  g(  ttlng  back  from  the  department  heads 
for  local  Improvements  som ;  of  their  money.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Senator  or  Congressman  Is  <  etermlned  by  the  amotmt  of  money  he 
gets  back.  The  more  mone  <f  a  representative  secures  from  the  de- 
partments, the  greater  is  hli  obligation  to  vote  for  additional  appro- 
priations which  will  be  as  ced  by  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
In  this  competition  with  I  Is  colleagues  to  secure  funds  from  the 
departments.  It  Is  Inevltabl  ■  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  representa- 
tive becomes  more  restrlctc<   to  State  and  district. 

The  attitude  of  the  repn  sentative  Is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
people.  The  business  man  and  the  educator  will  make  splendid 
speeches  about  balancin.g  t  le  Budget.  Immediately  afterward  one 
will  write  the  Senator  askiig  aid  in  securing  funds  for  a  Federal 
building  while  the  other  prs  yerfuUy  pleads  for  a  college  stadium. 

The  businessman,  who  w<  uld  never  ask  a  public  official  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  bank  to  tx  rrow  money,  would  not  try  to  borrow 
money  from  a  Govemmer  t  agency  without  the  aid  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  thinks  his  coll  ateral  will  be  more  acceptable  when 
wrapped  up  In  political  Inaience. 

The  banker,  who  would  i  ot  give  serious  consideration  to  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  loan  who  brought  with  him  a  United  States  Senator, 
will  hlntself  ask  the  aid  of  a  United  States  Senator  when  he  seelu 
a  loan  from  the  Reconstruc  tion  Finance  Corporation. 

The  result  of  it  is  that  t  le  Senator  and  Congressman  have  little 
time  to  give  to  the  consider  ition  of  national  problems  because  their 
time  is  absorbed  acting  as  i  uperlntendents  of  employment  agencies 
and  as  glorified  secretaries  c  f  chambers  of  commerce. 

I  assume  that  It  Is  uttei  ly  Impractical,  but  I  know  that  If  the 
Congress  would  enact  a  lav  prohibiting  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
from  making  representatlct  s  to  an  official  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment as  to  the  making  of  a  loan,  the  granting  of  funds  for  work 
projects,  or  the  appolntmei  t  of  an  official  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  Congress  could  reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  at  least  $50)000.000.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  vould  again  become  legislators  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  devote  their  time  and  thought  to  the  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Some  of  these  views  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  "profes- 
sional" liberal.  But  the  lecord  of  southern  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  not  only  suppo  ting  but  in  sponsoring  nearly  all  of  the 
great  social  reforms  of  the  ast  5  years  prove  them  to  be  llt)erals  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term.  Some  people  believe  that  to  be  "lib- 
eral" means  only  to  be  llbe  -al  in  spending  the  money  of  other  peo- 
ple. If  that  be  the  correct  definition,  then  I  admit  the  political 
leaders  of  the  South  are  no  t  liberals.  No  matter  how  great  may  be 
the  public  spending  today,  it  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the 
Influence  of  the  political  leiders  of  the  South. 

There  is  a  reason  for  their  attitude.  The  South  Is  still  agricul- 
tural. The  farmer  of  th<  South  knows  what  debt  means.  He 
knows,  too,  that  debts  mu  rt  be  paid.  The  small-business  man  of 
the  South  likewise  knows  1  hat  no  individual  can  dally  spend  more 
than  his  Income  without  winding  up  In  the  bankruptcy  courts. 
They  both  know  that  government  is  but  a  group  of  individuals  and 
cannot  Indefinitely  pursue  i  course  that  individuals  cannot  pursue. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  pi  ibllc  debt  Is  dangerous,  but  it  can  become 
dangerous  If  life  continues  to  be  Just  one  emergency  after  another, 
and  If  we  adopt  as  our  na  lonal  slogan,  "As  long  as  It  Is  going  to 
be  spent  we  may  as  well  gi  t  ours." 

I  have  spxjken  to  you  pli.lnly  because  you  are  of  the  South,  and 
though  you  may  today  be  engrossed  In  the  problems  of  your  new 
home,  I  know  you  are  still  Interested  in  the  problems  of  your  old 
home.  The  problems  of  the  South  will  not  be  solved  by  politics  or 
politicians.  But  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  In  Its  future.  That 
confidence  is  basea  upon  tt  e  interest  shown  by  the  business  leaders 
In  the  unexampled  opportunities  for  southern  development.  They 
are  wise.  There  was  a  tine  when  capital  looked  to  other  nations 
for  investment.  Millions  vere  loaned  to  foreign  coimtrles  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  purchaiie  of  6ur  goods.  Today  business  leaders 
know  that  in  the  vast  emp  Lre  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande 
there  Is  a  better  market  i  han  any  foreign  land.  In  that  empire 
there  lives  a  people  98  > 2  lercent  native  born,  anxious  to  buy  the 
products  of  the  factories  ol  the  North  and  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation.  In  that  teiritory  raw  materials  exist;  hydroelectric 
power  is  being  developed:  (ifflclent  labor  awaits  employment:  and  a 
mild  climate  permits  work  Outdoors  the  entire  year  and  work  Indoors 
at  little  expense  for  heat.  ;  Congress  may  try,  but  It  can  no  more 
restrict  the  Industrial  development  of  the  Boutb  Uian  it  can 
regiilate  the  climate  of  the  South. 
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The  most  serious  loss  of  the  South  has  been  the  loss  of  Its  youth. 
At  th?  same  time  those  who  have  gone  to  other  sections  have  be- 
come ambassadors  of  good  will.  Today  as  their  eyes  and  hearts 
turn  to  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  they  see  a  people  facing  the 
future  with  courage  and  with  hope.  When  gloom  surrounds  them, 
they  think  of  another  day.  They  recall  the  conditions  existing 
when,  after  Appwmattox.  the  Confederate  soldier  returned  to  his 
home.  He  found  no  factories  operating.  He  found  few  farms 
cultivated.  He  had  no  stock  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
stock.  He  had  little  clothing  and  little  food.  He  found  barren 
lands  and  dilapidated  homes.  He  faced  a  hostile  government  In 
State  and  In  Nation.  He  had  lost  all — all  but  character  and  cour- 
age. With  love  of  liberty  and  faith  In  God,  he  faced  the  future  and 
began  the  work  of  restoration.  History  discloses  nothing  comparable 
to  his  success  In  overcoming  the  economic  and  political  obstacles 
confronting  him.  He  survived  and  in  surviving  preserved  the 
civilization  of  the  South.  The  blood  of  the  strong-hearted  men  and 
women  of  that  day  courses  through  the  veins  of  the  men  and 
v.'omen  of  the  South  of  this  day.  With  the  same  courage  and  the 
came  fine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  they  will  overcome  the  obstacles 
confronting  them  and  restore  the  South  to  the  place  it  once 
occupied  In  the  economy  and  In  the  political  councils  of  the  Nation. 


Attorney  General  Murphy' 


Corruption  and  the  W.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedJiesday,  January  4.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  myself  entitled 
"Corruption  and  the  W.  P.  A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  winning  our  battle  to  clc«n  up  relief.  Hopkins  has  gone; 
his  methods  mtist  follow. 

As  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  begins,  1  assure  the  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  that  my  fight  against  corruption  in  the  handling  of 
relief  funds  will  go  on.  The  prospect  to  clean  up  relief  Is  much 
brighter  today  than  It  was  In  1935.  when  I  started  to  protest  against 
Its  handling.  It  Is  not  an  easy  Job  now.  Too  many  political  ma- 
chines have  used  It.  They  want  to  continue  to  use  relief  funds 
for  campaign  purposes.  In  our  State,  as  you  know,  honest  ad- 
ministration of  relief  will  be  fought  by  the  politicians.  I  need  not 
recall  to  you  the  bitter,  personal  attacks  made  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
bosses  and  their  henchmen  against  me  because  I  told  the  truth. 
They  hid  behind  the  word  '•humanitarian."  They  dodged  the  issue 
behind  a  political  smoke  screen.  Some  of  them  have  been  un- 
covered. Some  have  been  smoked  out.  We  cannot  stop  this  fight 
until  the  rest  of  them  are  brought  Into  the  open.  I  need  not  recall 
to  you  the  so-called  punishment  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others  In  the  administration  circle  because  I  dared  to  speak  the 
truth.  It  is  more  popular  to  tell  the  truth  In  1939  than  it  was  in 
1935  and  1936.  I  look  for  more  expressions  In  the  next  few  months 
than  In  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  citizens 
Of  the  country  who  believed  in  decency  and  honesty.  They  must 
cooperate  In  the  future  to  make  certain  that  the  practices  will  not 
be  resumed.    They  must  be  ever  vigilant. 

I  am  sure  the  people  are  not  misled  by  the  removal  of  Harry 
Hopkins  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  even  though 
there  Is  an  Improvement..  He  was  tne  head  of  the  W.  P.  A.  since 
Its  Inception.  He  was  responsible  for  its  conduct.  Never  once 
when  It  would  have  done  good  did  he  raise  his  voice  against  using 
relief  as  a  political  club.  He  winked  as  he  talked  about  reformation 
of  relief.  He  had  a  common  and  definite  understanding  with 
those  who  used  It  for  politics.    I  shall  discuss  this  later. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  said: 

"Who  pays  for  this  politics? 

"1.  The  one  who  needs  relief,  because  the  politician  gets  the 
money  that  should  go  to  the  needy  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family. 

"2.  The  taxpayer,  because  he  must  pay  for  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance which.  In  turn,  means  heavy  taxation,  contributing  to 
more  unemployment  by  closed  factories. 

"3.  The  Government,  because  the  use  of  the  public  money  as  a 
slush  fund  corrupts  government. 

"What  must  we  do? 

"Drive  politics  out  of  relief  and  drive  out  politicians  who  play 
politics  with  human  misery.    Public  opinion  wlU  do  It." 

Time  will  record  the  handling  of  W.  P.  A.  to  be  the  worst  scandal 
this  country  has  known.     All  of  It  may  not  be  uncovered  now; 
however,  It  will  be.     Corruption  In  W.  P.  A.  will  and  must  be 
stopped.    As  the  President  said:  "There  will  be  no  retreat." 
LXXXIV — App 2 
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HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  4.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  we  have  re- 
cently had  some  major  appointments  to  political  office  in  this 
country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  Tuesday.  January  3.  entitled  "How  Murphy  Vetoed  Court 
Order,"  tracing  the  record  of  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  now  ele- 
vated to  the  attorney  generalship  of  the  United  States  after 
being  defeated  by  the  people  of  his  own  State  of  Michigan, 
campaigning  on  his  record  in  taking  action  in  violation  of 
court  orders  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  which 
he  will  be  the  chief  enforcing  officer  if  his  nomination  shall 
be  confirmed  by  this  body.    We  can  well  survey  this  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  3.  19391 
How  MuRPHT  Vetoed  Court  Ordkrs  Is  Recalled  As  He  Is  Elevatkd — 
Mark  Sullivan  Traces  Michigan  Srr-E>owNS  in  Which  the  Now 
Chief  Law  Enforcement  OFricEB  or  Unfted  States  Retusco  To 
Eject  Strikers  Seizing  Plants 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washington.  January  2. — The  facts  here  given  about  Governor 
Murphy  of  Michigan,  now  appointed  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  are  taken  in  part  from  official  records.  In  some  part 
from  newspaper  accounts  at  the  time  of  the  happenings.  I  think 
the  facts  can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

In  January  1937  workers  in  a  plant  of  the  General  Motor*  Co. 
at  Flint.  Mich.,  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike.  The  company  went 
Into  court  and  asked  for  a  writ  of  ejectment.  The  court  hrld 
a  hearing,  with  both  the  company  and  the  strikers  represented 
by  counsel.  The  court  issued  a  writ  of  ejectment.  The  sheriff 
read  the  writ  to  the  strikers.  The  strikers  "booed"  the  sheriff. 
In  the  same  spirit  they,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  sent  a 
telegram  to  Governor  Murphy  saying.  "We  have  decided  to  «Jiay 
In  the  plant." 

When  the  court's  writ  was  disobeyed,  the  court  issued  what  ts 
called  a  "writ  of  body  attachment."  Under  thU  writ  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  slt-downers  and  remove  them. 
Obviously  the  sheriff  could  not  alone  arrest  and  remove  several 
hundred  men.  The  sheriff  asked  Governor  Murphy  for  the  help 
of  the  National  Guard.  Governor  Murphy  did  not  order  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  help.  Instead,  according  to  testimony  given  later 
by  the  Judge,  the  sheriff  reported  to  the  court  that  "the  Oovernor 
did  not  want  me  to  execute  the  order  of  the  court." 

vicToaT  roa  sit-downs 
Governor  Murphy,  after  telling  the  sheriff  to  withhold  enforce- 
ment of  the  writ,  called  a  meeting  of  heads  of  the  company  owning 
the  factory  and  of  the  union  conducting  the  sit-down.  After 
about  a  week  of  conference,  the  company  agreed  to  negotiate  the 
matters  at  issue  between  It  and  the  union.  Thereupon,  and  not 
till  then,  the  slt-downers  evacuated  the  plant  voluntarily,  cheering 
as  they  marched  out.  The  slt-downers  won  the  sit-down  and  won 
It  through  Governor  Murphy's  unwillingness  to  give  help  to  the 
sberlfl  to  enforce  the  writ  of  the  court. 

In  this  situation  two  charges  were  noade  against  Governor 
Murphy.  One  was  that  by  his  action  he  encouraged  the  sit-down 
strike  as  a  strategy  of  labor  disputes.  This  charge  Is  hardly  dis- 
putable, although  Governor  Murphy's  friends  say  that  In  words 
he  has  never  encouraged  or  condoned  the  sit-down.  But  the  Fimt 
sit-down  was  the  first  Important  use  of  this  device  In  America. 
The  success  of  it  led  to  an  epidemic  of  sit-down*  In  Michigan  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  second  charge  against  Governor  Murphy  was  that  when 
officially  called  upon  as  commander  of  the  National  Guard  he 
failed  to  give  help  for  enforcement  of  a  writ  of  a  court.  This 
charge  Is  correct.  The  writ  of  the  court  was  never  executed.  The 
break -down  of  law  enforcement  was  plain.  The  Flint  break-down, 
standing  alone,  was  brief.  Taken  In  connection  with  the  other 
sIt-downs  which  It  encouraged,  the  break-down  was  serious.  The 
man  responsible  for  the  break -down  In  law  enforcement  Is  now  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  chief  law  enforcement  official  of  the  coimtry. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  talk  that  has  arisen  since  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Governor  Murphy  there  have  been  statements  or  implications 
that  Governor  Murphy  acted  In  consultation  with  President  Roose- 
velt. There  are  Implications  that  President  Roosevelt  was  as  re- 
tpouBlble,  perhaps  more  responsible,  than  Governor  Murphy. 
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For  the  Imputation  against  President  Roosevelt  there  Is  some 
evidence.  On  the  day  that  Governor  Murphy  failed  to  give  help  to 
enforce  the  court's  writ,  and  called  a  conference  between  com- 
pany and  strikers,  he  announced  he  was  calling  the  conference 
"In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Nearly  2  years  later,  when  Governor  Murphy  was  under  criticism 
by  witnesses  before  the  Dies  committee,  President  Roosevelt  came 
to  his  rescue.  In  a  published  statement,  President  Roosevelt  said 
that  throughout  the  conference  conducted  between  the  company 
and  the  slt-downers  under  Governor  Murphy's  direction,  and  hence 
throughout  the  period  of  suspension  on  the  writ  of  the  court,  "I 
received  almost  daily  reports  on  the  situation  from  the  Governor." 

FIGHT  ON   COURT  RECALLED 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  day 
Governor  Murphy  told  the  sheriff  not  to  execute  the  writ  of  the 
court,  and  in  consultation  with  President  Roosevelt  began  his  con- 
ferences t)etween  the  strikers  and  the  company — that  day  was  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1937.  This  was  the  same  day  on  which  President  Roose- 
velt sent  to  Congress  his  bill  giving  him  the  power  to  appoint  six 
additional  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  reorganize  the 
lower  courts.  The  coincidence  may  lead  to  inferences  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  In  a  mood  of  Irritation  against  courts  generally,  pos- 
sibly 01  wish  to  reduce  their  authority  and  their  prestige. 

It  should  be  added  that  It  seems  clearly  the  policy  of  one  agency 
set  up  by  the  administration,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
to  Justify  the  sit-down  strike  as  an  Incident  of  labor  disputes  In 
some  circumstances.  In  two  cases.  Fansteel  and  Douglas  Aircraft, 
slt-downers  occupied  a  plant  illegally.  In  both  cases  they  resisted 
the  attempts  of  law  oflQcers  to  remove  them.  In  both  cases  the 
Bit-downers  were  eventually  arrested,  and  some  of  them  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  both  cases  the 
labor  board  ordered  the  companies  to  reinstate  the  slt-downers  in 
their  employment  without  loss  of  priority  rights,  or  other  detriment. 
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EDirORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  4. 
which  has  something  to  do  with  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  the  very  able  report  filed  by 
the  Sheppard  committee  yesterday  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Politics  in  Relief  a  Scan- 
dal; End  It." 

Let  us  survey  Mr.  Hopkins'  record.  It  is  an  interesting 
one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  4,  1939) 

POLmCS  IN  REUEF  A  SCANDAL;   END  IT 

Politics  can  stoop  to  no  more  shameful  practices  than  to  rob  and 
coerce  the  needy  to  serve  its  own  ends. 

The  reprort  of  the  Senate  Campaign  Expenditures  Committee 
offers  convincing  proof  of  the  revolting  charges  that  relief  funds 
have  been  diverted  to  political  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  and  many 
other  States. 

It  should  provide  the  final,  decisive  argument  for  vigorous  and 
Immediate  congressional  action  to  rid  the  whole  relief  system  of  the 
disgraceful  machinations  of  politics. 

The  Sheppard  committee's  findings  support  accusations  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  was  made  an  election  campaign  tool  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  sustains  charges  of  W.  P.  A.  coercion  in  Luzerne,  Northampton, 
Cartx)n.  Allegheny,  and  other  counties. 

It  corroborates  assertions  that  the  State  highway  department  has 
been  active  in  politics. 

It  constitutes  an  unequivocal  reprimand  to  Aubrey  Williams. 
former  First  Assistant  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.,  now  head  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  who.  questioned  repeatedly  about- 
W.  P.  A.  coercion  In  Pennsylvania,  repUed  that  there  wasn't  "a 
BCintilla  of  truth  In  any  cf  the  charges." 

Although  the  Senate  committee's  report  does  not  specifically  con- 
nect Harry  Hopkins,  former  W.  P.  A.  chief,  awaiting  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  as  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
poUtlcs-in-reUef  outrages  which  it  cites,  the  Implication  is  obvioxis. 
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OP    REPRESENTATIVE    RALPH    Q. 
BEFORE    COMMITTEE    FOR     RECI- 
AT    HEARINGS    ON    REVISION    OP 
.  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1939 


Speaker,  under  leave  granted   to 
Record,  I  include  the  following 
before  the  Committee  for  Reel- 
January  3,  1939: 

Potatoes 

with  a  visit  from  a  colonel  In  the 

sergeant  led  a  military  revolt  that  ousted 

himself  as  dictator.     Although  appar- 

I  tatus,   he   was    accorded    almost    royal 


to    Habana    this    mlllta'-y    gentleman 

"an  agreement  with  the  United 
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market.     Promptly  thereafter  the 

;on  Issued  a  notice  of  negotiations 
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agreement  is  announced,  it  would 

public  If  there  were  at  least  some  slight 

the  fulsome  pronouncement  of  Colonel 

spat  king   might   be   an   excellent   lesson    to 

s  .arted  as  a  sergeant  Instead   of  a  cor- 
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poral  Tliis  tmfortunate  episode  Illustrates  once  again  how  care- 
ful a  nation  must  be  in  the  selection  of  Its  friends  and  how  diffi- 
cult It  is  for  democracies  to  deal  with  dictatorships. 

XTNITED    STATES    QUOTA 

In  the  new  Canadian  trade  agreement  350.000,000  bushels  is  appar- 
ently fixed  as  a  normal  and  adequate  crop  of  potatoes,  since  the 
novel  provision  is  introduced  that  Canada  may  ship  in  at  reduced 
rates  of  tariff  any  amount  of  potatoes  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  below  that  amount  "according  to  the  estimate  made 
as  of  September  1  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  On  Sep- 
tember 1  this  year  and  ever  since  down  to  the  present  time  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  the  United  States  pro- 
duction  of  potatoes  this  year  at  more  than  370.000.000   bushels. 

Reciprocity  would  seem  to  require  that  Canadian  and  Cuban  Im- 
portations alike  be  eliminated  until  at  least  20.000.000  bushels  of 
surplus  American  potatoes  are  eliminated,  but  no  trade  agree- 
menu,  curiously  enough,  carry  such  a  provision. 

"HEADS   THET    WIN" 

This  Is  a  clear  case  for  our  Canadian  friends  of  "Heads  they  win: 
tails  we  lose."  If  our  crop  Is  abundant,  they  may  still  ship  in 
under  existing  quotas.  If  our  crop  is  small,  they  may  then  ship 
in  that  many  more. 

No  theory  of  tariff  making  or  reciprocal  agreements  has  been 
suggested  under  which  foreign  commodities  would  be  admitted  at 
a  reduced  duty  when  the  American  consumer  was  already  ade- 
quately and  economically  supplied  with  a  comparable  American 
product.  Yet  precisely  that  Is  being  done  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
as  the  records  clearly  show. 

DOMESTIC    SURPLUS    REMOV.M 

Last  year  millions  of  Government  mon^y  were  spent  to  divert 
potatoes  to  other  uses  and  remove  the  surplus.  Yet  at  the  came 
time  the  tariff  on  Canadian  potatoes  was  being  reduc3d  to  admit 
them  more  freely  to  our  American  markets.  That  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

CEHTiriED   SEED  POTATOES 

Nor  is  the  situation  better  as  to  certified  seed  potatoes  of  which 
the  United  States  last  year  produced  '.4.852.591  bushels.  Maine 
turned  out  8.519.901  bushels,  or  nearly  60  percent  cf  the  total. 
Yet  United  SUtes  producers  were  obliged  to  sell  much  of  this 
expensive  certified  seed  as  table  stock  at  a  substantial  loss  while 
foreign  seed  potatoes  v. ere  allowed  to  fiood  our  market. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  double  the  foreign  quota  and  admit  to  our 
markets  approximately  10  percent  of  our  domestic  production. 

CANADIAN    PEODUCTION 

Canada  produced  approximately  7  bushels  of  potatoes  per  capita 
as  against  our  production  of  3  bushels  per  capita,  which  Is  also 
our  consumption  per  capita.  Canada  does  not  consume  anything 
like  7  bushels  per  capita,  which  indicates  clearly  enough  that  they 
are  building  up  their  consumption  for  foreign  outlets,  chlefiy  In 
the  United  States. 

EECIPROCITT 

The  statistics  are  extremely  illuminating  as  to  the  one-way 
reciprocity  involved  in  the  existing  Cuban  trade  agreement.  Pre- 
sumably these  agreements  contemplate  a  fair  exchange  between 
the  two  countries. 

How  has  it  worked  out?  During  the  year  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  Cuban  agreement  Cuba  shipped  to  the  United  States 
goods  to  the  value  of  tl4,000,000  more  than  the  United  States 
shipped  to  Cuba. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  this  reciprocal  agreement  Cuba  has 
shipped  to  the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $147,000,000 
more  than  the  United  States  has  shipped  to  Cuba. 

In  other  words,  this  agreement  has  cost  us  approximately 
♦67,000.000  a  year.  A  few  more  reciprocal  agreements  cf  this  char- 
acter would  certainly  complete  the  wreck  oi  our  domestic  economy. 

DICTATORSHIPS    VERSUS    DEMOCRACIES 

One  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  whetl:er  this  Illustrates  the 
superiority  of  a  dictatorship  to  a  democracy  so  far  as  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  are  concerned. 


Primary  Reform  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy? It  means  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  them- 
selves— a  right  which  we  who  subscribe  to  the  faith  of  the 
founding  fathers  believe  comes  from  God  himself. 

In  a  few  States  where  the  old  convention  system  of  making 
nominations  still  hangs  over,  the  people  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  which  they  should  have  to  rule  themselves.    They 


take  the  dose  which  the  State  conventions  prescribe  for  them, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
TXTiting  the  prescriptions. 

The  party  leaders  who  pick  the  tickets  imder  the  convention 
system  may  be  conscientious  and  high-minded,  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  reflect  upon  them  or  challenge  their  good 
intentions  in  discharging  the  responsibilities  they  inherited 
under  the  law.  but  the  fact  remains  that  under  the  American 
democratic  sj'stem  it  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  people  to 
select  the  candidates  who  will  represent  them  in  public  offices. 
We  need  to  build  up  our  democracy  along  this  line. 

The  direct  primary  furnishes  the  only  way  the  people  have 
of  expressing  themselves  with  certainty  and  accuracy  in  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  candidates.  It  is  the  only  depend- 
iible  means  of  registering  the  popular  will.  With  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  in  force,  women  comprise  half  of  our 
voting  population,  but  they  are  practically  disfranchised  from 
having  any  choice  in  making  nominations  imder  the  conven- 
tion system. 

In  the  march  of  progress  practically  all  of  the  States  have 
discarded  the  convention  sjrstcm  and.  following  the  advice  of 
Wocdrow  Wilson  and  other  great  leaders,  have  substituted  the 
primary.  The  State  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of 
all  the  commonwealths,  uith  a  brilliant  record  of  progress 
along  many  lines,  still  retains  the  convention  system,  but  the 
legislature  is  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  this  month,  and  in  view 
of  the  strong  and  impelling  demand  for  a  change  I  believe  it 
is  virtually  assured  that  a  law  will  be  passed  substituting  the 
direct  pr.mary  for  the  State  convention  in  making  nomina- 
tions for  State  offices  and  United  States  Senator. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Indiana  law  will  meet  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  popular  rule  and  liberal  covern- 
ment.  I  have  not  seen  the  text  of  the  proposed  measure,  but 
I  predict  that  it  will  provide  for  an  honest -to-goodness  pri- 
mary, in  which  the  candidate  receiving  thf-  highest  number 
of  votes  will  be  the  nominee.  If  I  am  a  good  judge,  it  will  be 
a  law  that  will  relegate  the  State  convention  to  everlasting 
oblivion  in  our  State. 

LXTTEH  TO  HON.  Z.  CTTETIS  WHITE 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  wish  to  present  a 
letter  I  have  written  on  this  subject  to  Hon.  E.  Curtis  White, 
one  of  our  outstanding  Indiana  Democrats  and  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Indiana  State  Senate,  as  follows: 

NovEMBZX  23,  1938. 

Hon.  E  CtTRTis  WnrrK. 

Democratic  Leader  of  the  Indiana  Senate. 

Indianapoli$,  Ind. 

Dear  Senator  WnrrE:  I  have  noted  with  much  Interest  and  ap- 
proval statement.s  recently  attributed  to  you  forecasting  repeal  of 
the  State  convention  by  the  coming  legislature  and  the  substitution 
In  its  place  of  the  primary  system  of  malting  nominations  for 
United  States  Senator  and  all  State  offices,  thtis  making  the  primary 
the  universal  method  of  choosing  candidates  for  pubUc  otBces 
throughout  Indiana. 

Permit  me.  as  a  citizen  who  has  Infinite  pride  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  our  State  and  who  wishes  to  see  Indiana  lead  instead 
of  lag  in  the  march  of  progress,  to  give  enthusiastic  endorsement 
to  your  plan  to  bring  the  convention  repeal  issue  to  the  front  In 
the  legislature  and  to  express  the  hope  that  E>emocratlc  and  Re- 
publican members  will  unite  in  repealing  the  archaic,  undemocratic 
convention  system  and  in  substituting  a  universal  primary  for 
choosing  candidates  for  all  offices  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Public  offices  belong  to  the  people,  not  to  pjoUtlcians.  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  occupy  them.  The  duty  of 
changing  the  system  so  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  control  in 
making  nominations  rests  not  on  the  Democrat*  alone  but  on  the 
legislators  who  represent  both  political  parties,  and  a  partisan  ple» 
would  be  distinctly  inappropriate  and  out  of  order.  But  in  the 
light  of  history  it  seems  to  me  that  the  party  to  which  you  and  I 
iMlong  is  under  a  peculiar  responsibility  to  stand  for  the  repeal  of 
a  nominating  system  that  is  virtually  obsolete  In  all  other  States. 
a  system  that  is  reactionary  and  abortive  as  far  as  registering  the 
popular  will  is  concerned.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  our 
party,  had  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  people  to  make  their  own 
decisions.    He  said: 

"The  will  of  the  people  la  the  only  legitimate  foimdation  of  any 
government,  and  to  protect  its  free  expression  should  be  our  first 
object." 

I  am  sure  that  In  Indiana  we  are  not  going  to  flout  as  inconse- 
quential the  great  primary  reform  fight  made  by  Wocdrow  Wilson 
in  New  Jersey.  In  his  day  that  fight  was  hailed  as  a  regenerating 
triumph  of  colossal  importance  in  American  poUtlcs.  Ray  Stannard 
BalLcr,  in  his  book  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  says: 
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"The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
reached  Wilson  at  Indianapolis,  where,  as  a  guest  of  Governor 
Marshall,  he  was  about  to  begin  speaking  to  a  large  audience.  The 
toastmaster  read  the  telegram  aloud,  and  the  crowd  stood  up  and 
Bhouted  for  Wilson." 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Kern.  Ralston,  and  Marshall  wns  sincerely 
and  devotedly  committed  to  popular  rule.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  Indiana  Democracy  of  1939  will  take  the  lead  In  promoting  the 
great  ideal  of  Woodrow  Wilson?  The  Democratic  Party  will  be  true 
to  its  fundamental  philosophy  if  it  keeps  the  lanes  of  opportiinlty 
forever  open  for  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

Since  the  nineteenth  amendment  wai  adopted  women  have  be- 
come a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  our  national  life,  and 
both  political  parties  make  a  great  deal  over  women  in  their  po- 
litical ideology,  while  at  the  same  time  virtually  denying  to  them 
any  participation  In  choosing  senatorial  and  State  candidates,  as 
far  as  Indiana  is  concerned. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  convention  method  of  making  nomi- 
nations is  a  discrimination  against  women.  In  a  primary,  women 
may  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  their  sentiments  free  and  untram- 
meled.  But  how  many  of  them  ever  get  into  conventions  as  dele- 
gates? And  how  often  It  happens  that  those  who  are  chosen  have 
to  fight  their  way  to  delegateships  In  caucuses  under  conditions 
that  are  positively  disgusting  and  degrading  to  womanhood.  I  am 
cot  willing  that  these  hobbles  and  handicaps  shall  be  put  on  women 
In  their  efforts  to  express  their  choice  for  nominations,  when  under 
the  primary  system  they  may  go  to  the  polls  and  without  worry, 
peacefully  and  without  restrictions,  vote  their  choice  for  ofHces 
from  Senator  down  to  the  lowest  candidate  on  the  township  ticket. 
Is  it  surprl£ing  that  alert  leaders  of  women  are  taking  their  stand 
In  favor  of  the  direct  primary? 

We  have  a  right  to  t>e  proud  of  Indiana  and  the  splendid  part  it 
has  played  in  the  upbuilding  of  America,  but  we  will  be  excused,  I 
know.  If  we  blush  a  little  over  its  tenacity  in  holding  on  to  the  old 
convention  system  and  all  its  evils  when  virtually  all  other  States 
have  cast  It  Into  the  discard.  Only  three  States  In  the  Union  have 
not  adopted  the  primary.  No  State  that  ever  adopted  It  has  aban- 
doned it  entirely.  If  Indiana  passes  by  the  opportunity  that  will  be 
afforded  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  State 
convention  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  instrumentalities  of 
popular  will,  it  will  be  a  pioneer  on  the  backward  track. 

In  September,  knowing  that  this  Issue  would  come  up  when  the 
legislature  meets,  I  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  all  of  the  States 
asking  their  opinion  of  the  primary  system  as  compared  with  the 
convention  system  of  making  nominations.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
from  all  of  them,  but  I  have  received  enough  replies  to  Indicate  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  primary  is  practically  universal.  For 
your  Information  and  to  show  the  general  trend,  I  quote  from  some 
of  these  replies  as  follows: 

Delaware:  "We  use  the  primary  system.  It  has  always  seemed 
satisfactory." 

Florida :  "We  have  f ovmd  that  the  primary  system  of  making  nomi- 
nations has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  seems  to  please  the 
public." 

^^Kentucky:  "I  am  responsible  for  the  present  primary  law.  Inas- 
much as  while  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Acting  Governor  In  1936.  I  called  Into  extraordinary  session  the 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  which  passed  the  primary  bill. 
We.  of  course,  believe  this  manner  of  choosing  candidates  Is  much 
more  democratic  than  the  convention  system." — Governor  Chandler. 

Arkansas:  "The  Democratic  Party  in  Arkansas  has  adopted  the 
primary  system  of  nominating  candidates  for  public  ofBce  and 
this  procedure  has  proven  quite  satisfactory." 

Maryland :  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  convention  system.  I  rather  approve  a  primary  system,  but 
under  our  primary  law,  which  Is  so  complex,  we  find  under  the 
second-choice  provision  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I  have  written 
in  my  platform  a  plank  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  second 
jchotce  and  allowing  the  plurality  to  control."— Governor  Nice. 

Rhode  Island:  "Both  systems  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. I  believe  that  the  direct  primary  gets  the  fairer  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will.  Under  the  convention  system  it  is 
easier  to  control  nominations  by  elaborate  use  of  funds  and  other 
means  than  it  is  in  the  direct  primary." 

Idaho:  "I  am  sure  that  Governor  Clark  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  primary  is  superior  to  the  convention  svstem." — Juneau  H. 
Shlnn,  secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Virginia:  "Virginia  uses  the  primary  system  for  nominating  can- 
didates for  public  oflBce.  This  system  operates  satisfactorily  and 
Is  preferred  to  the  convention  system." 

Iowa:  "The  primary  system  in  Iowa  has  operated  very  satisfac- 
torily and  I  think  most  lowans  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  law." 

West  Virginia:  "Generally  speaking,  oui  primary  S3retem  is  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  satisfactory." 

New  Jersey:  "We  have  in  this  State  the  primary  system  for 
nominating  candidates  for  all  public  offices,  and  it  works  out  verv 
satisfactorily."  ' 

North  Carolina:  "We  do  have  the  primary  system  of  nominating 
candidates  for  public  office  in  North  Carolina.  Those  who  favor 
the  primary  Insist  that  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  candidate 
should  l)elong  to  the  people  and  argue  also  that  is  especially  true 
In  a  State  such  as  ours,  in  which  one  party  has  a  large  majority 
and  nomination  usually  Insures  election." 

Vermont:  "Candidates  for  State  office  in  Vermont  are  nominated 
by  the  open  primary  83^tem.  Ordinarily  it  might  seem  unfair  to  let 
voters  of  one  party  vote  in  the  primary  of  another,  but  with  half  the 
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The  Heart  of  American  Democracy, 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  5. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.    JAMES   J.   DAVIS.    OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 
DECEMBER  17.  1938 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Davis]  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New 
York,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City.  December 
17.  1938.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  great  body  of  American  citizens  who  i 
are  interested  in  preserving  the  true  spirit  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  tollows: 

American  democracy  is  of  the  heart  as  weU  as  of  the  head.  It  will 
not  function  well  on  intellect  alone.  It  has  its  source  in  the  people 
as  a  whole  people  whose  words  may  not  always  sound  logical  bu. 
whose  fundamental  Judgments  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
Bpecvaatlons  of  any  one  man.  Essentially  the  people  believe  the 
JSTof  democracy  to  be  the  equality  of  the  individual  citizen  before 
the  law  In  the  courts  of  the  law  and  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  every  man  is  to  count  as  one  person.  Every  voting  citizen 
Is  permitted  to  cast  his  ballot  once  only. 

The  impartiality  of  Justice  befort  the  law  should  carry  over  Into 
all  clvU  life  The  violation  of  Justice,  if  permitted  in  a  single  in- 
stance can  sp?edily  be  multiplied  in  counUess  cases.  In  this  way 
fundamental  precepts  and  practice  of  Justice  may  be  destroyed^ 
No  encroachment  on  the  right*  of  the  people,  or  the  right  of  any 
citizen  can  be  tolerated  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  For 
American  insti.utions  of  government  are  no  stronger  tlian  their 
protection  In  common  cense  and  commonly  shared  responsibility. 

No   abso'ption   of   power   by   centralized   government   should   be 
permitted  "through  subterfuge   or  indirection.     No  power  of   the 
Eeople  or  of  the  States  should  be  delivered  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  not  openly  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  through  constitutional  amendment.    The  increase  of  Fea- 
eral  authority  in  government  must  be  matched  by  an  increase  in 
aU  types  of  governmental  authority,  or  the  power  now  held  through 
centralized  government  should  be  restored  to  the  States  and  through 
the  States  to  local  agencies  of  government.    The  surest  protection 
for  the  maintenance  of  local  rights  of  the  people  is  a  definite  exer- 
cise   of    those    rights    in    civic    and    governmental    responslbUltles. 
Dictatorships  flourish  only  when  the  people  flounder.     Local  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  private  organizaliona  can  give  the  answers 
to  many  problems  which  during  times  of  emergency  have  been 
answered  by  the  Federal  Government  alone.     No  task  should  be 
committed    to    the    Government    which    can    better    be    performed 
through  cooperative  action  of  the  people  in  a  voluntary  and  private 
wav      No  resronslbllity  of  local  government  should  be  imposed  on 
the  Federal  Government  which  local  government  can  itself  carry. 
Failure  to  meet  private  and  local  governmental  needs  satisfactorily 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  recent  seizure  of  dictatorial  powers  in 
foreign  lands      If  America  is  to  be  safe,  the  individual   American 
citizen  mvjfit  be  strong.     No  American  will  be  strong  who  expects 
others  to  do  for  him  what  he  can  best  do  for  himself. 

Authoritarian  states  can  compel  obedience  to  their  man-made 
decrees  but  no  power  on  earth  can  control  the  movements  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  the  minds  of  men.  No  power  can  equal  the  forw  of 
truth  No  substitute  can  be  found  for  producUve  thought  Crea- 
tive Ideas  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  men  everywhere.  No  dictator 
can  withhold  them.  The  power  of  the  mind  is  superior  to  kings, 
feudal  lords,  dictators,  or  any  earthly  ruler.  Democracy  has  its  roots 
In  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  humble  folk,  whose  minds  no  im- 
perial decree  can  reach  and  whose  hearts  no  bond  of  servitude  can 

fetter 

The  most  democratic  thing  in  the  world  is  an  idea.  A  great  Idea 
will  choose  a  humble  birthplace  for  Itself,  often  in  the  niind  of 
some  obscure  man  or  some  neglected  child,  and  from  that  idea  w  11 
grow  the  force  of  a  mighty  movement  which  will  shake  the  world 
and  rock  the  thrones  of  princes  and  kings.  Before  the  power  of  a 
great  Idea  the  forces  of  present-day  dictators  and  tyrants  must 
tremble  They  will  give  way  before  the  shining  light  of  truth  as 
the  blackness  of  midnight  yields  to  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  America  today  is  that  new  ideas  are 
being  born  We  live  in  a  land  where  new  ideas  are  welcomed,  where 
those  who  nurture  them  are  honored,  and  where  liberty  is  possible 
for  their  growth  and  development.    Dictatorships  cannot  harness 


free  public  opinion  In  America.     This  is  a  land  of  tree  ideas,  of  free 
schools,  free  churches,  free  market  places,  and  free  men. 

America  Is  the  first  and  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  lde«  • 
of  equality  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  in  every  asF>ect  of  our  common  life.  The  American  Idea 
of  government  is  the  equality  of  the  executive  head,  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  the  coordmate  power  of  free  courts.  Th« 
American  idea  of  religion  is  the  equality  of  men  before  their 
Maker.  Every  religious  group  in  America  is  expected  to  have  equal 
place  and  opportunity  with  all  others.  Superiority  complexes  have 
no  rightful  place  in  a  democracy.  The  American  idea  of  economics 
Is  the  equality  of  industrial  management,  productive  labor,  and 
free  investment.  The  American  idea  of  education  is  the  equality 
of  every  boy  ind  girl  in  the  right  to  an  education  at  public  expense. 
The  American  Idea  of  agriculture,  as  reflected  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  original  Homestead  Act.  is  that  every  farmer 
shoulQ  have  as  much  land  as  he  can  cultivate.  The  American  idea 
of  science  is  the  equal  right  of  thinkers  to  the  product  of  their 
thinking.  A  man's  contribution  to  science  in  free  America  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Judged,  not  by  its  source  but  by  Its  social  and  human 
worth.  The  American  scientist  Is  expected  to  »>e  rated,  not  by  his 
economic  sUtus  or  his  racial  herlUge  birt  by  his  scientific  output. 
Thank  God  America  is  still  the  home  of  free  science,  a  free  press, 
free  assembly,  and  the  fundamental  freedoms  which  derive  their 
vitality  from  a  free  people. 

Equality  is  essentially  an  American  idea.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunities  which  America  has  offered  me.  Only  in  this  land  of 
freedom  and  equality  could  I  have  enjoyed  the  life  which  has  been 
mine.  Anyone  who  seeks  to  upset  or  overturn  the  American  ideal 
of  equality  is  essentially  un-American.  Class  conOict  is  un-Ameri- 
can, because  it  Is  t>ased  on  the  idea  that  one  class  is  superior  to 
another  and  that  the  conquest  of  one  class  by  another  is  necessary 
to  social  Jtistlce.  Racial  hatred  Is  un-American,  liecause  It  Is  based 
on  the  idea  that  one  race  is  superior  to  others.  Court  packing  is 
un-American,  because  It  makes  the  courts  subservient  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive whereas  they  were  intended  to  be  coordinate  and  free. 

American  freedom  and  essential  equality  are  now  being  challenged 
chiefly  m  the  market  place.  Industry  and  labor  are  logical  partner*. 
but  It  was  never  Intended  that  government  and  Industry  should 
be  partners,  for  they  have  different  responsibilities,  and  such  a 
partnershtn  ignores  the  rightful  place  of  labor  as  a  partner.  The 
partnership  of  government  and  industry  is  a  Fascist  idea;  it  !• 
currently  being  demonstrated  in  the  Fascist  states  of  Europe. 

The  American  ideal  Is  the  partnership  of  labor  and  Industry  in 
the  task  of  production  and  distribution,  with  government  to  <j?rve 
PS  an  Impartial  referee  In  case  of  disputes  and  to  insure  fair  play. 
The  business  of  the  Government  is  to  be  fair  to  both  industry  and 
labor.  No  interference  with  the  economic  processes  of  production 
or  distribution  by  ihe  Government,  under  the  American  system, 
should  be  tolerated  except  for  emergency  needs,  and  these  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  last  forever.  Certainly  governmental  inter- 
vention does  not  require  a  club,  for  when  the  Oovernmeni  attempts 
to  club  either  labor  or  industry  it  is  well  on  the  road  either  to 
fascism  or  communism,  which  are  systems  where  governmental 
force  has  been  substituted  for  private  Intelligence  and  public  volun- 
tary cooperation.  We  want  neither  fascism  nor  communism  In 
America.     There  is  no  room  for  dictators  here. 

A  dangerous  idea  of  government  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
America  in  recent  years.  Public  funds  have  been  spent  by  the 
billion  to  make  the  Government  all-powerful.  Many  have  come 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  the  Goverment  exists  for  itself  and  those 
who  fatten  at  the  public  trough.  Vast  sums  have  been  withdrawn 
from  ordinary  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  keeping  Ubor.  busi- 
ness, and  agriculture  weak,  in  order  to  make  government  needlessly 
strong.  These  funds  have  been  spent  in  a  partisan  way  for  the 
perpetuation  of  one  party  in  power. 

This  dangerous  Idea  of  government  prevailed  In  ancient  Rome 
when  emperor  worship  had  its  day.  The  people  existed  for  the  sake 
of  the  state  and  the  emperor  whom  they  deified.  The  people  were 
taxed  until  all  business  failed.  The  people  were  iegtelated  to  death. 
They  were  herded  around  at  the  whip  of  the  bureaucrats.  The 
courts  and  the  Roman  Senate  were  compelled  to  obey  one-man 
decrees.  Official  corruption  mevitably  followed,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Public  plunder  has  been  the  road  to  ruin  for  every  monarchy  in 
the  world.  This  was  the  road  of  destruction  which  led  to  the  end 
of  the  czaristic  regime  in  Russia  and  setting  up  of  a  Communist 
government  there.  This  was  the  way  of  death  which  was  marked 
by  the  guillotine  in  France  and  the  coming  of  violence  in  the 
French  Revolution.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  setting  up  of  free  government  in  the  United  States. 

Whenever  government  ceases  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
begins  to  exist  for  itself,  good  government  ends  and  official  cor- 
ruption begins.  A  dangerous  attempt  has  been  made  to  displace 
the  comparatively  new  Idea  of  American  government  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  age-long  peril  of  government 
as  a  party  right  and  for  partisan  political  profit.  There  can  be  no 
rightful  profit  for  agriculture,  labor,  or  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Just  as  long  as  men  are  permitted  under  the  guise  of  lib- 
eralism to  make  an  unfair  profit  for  themselves  out  of  the  Oovem- 

ment.  

The  remedy  for  an  overexalted  power  of  state  is  more  power  in 
the  people  For  the  Government  is  not  the  people  but  of  the 
people  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  The  people  must  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  of  driving  from  office  those  who  have 
usurped  the  power  which  belongs  to  the  people  alone.    The  people 
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should  return  to  power,  not  through  revolution,  nor  by  the  way  of 
hate,  nor  by  resort  to  crackpot  schemes,  nor  through  labor  or 
Industrial  violence.  The  people  must  return  to  power  within  them- 
selves. Every  man  must  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
for  out  of  them  proceed  the  issues  of  democracy. 

America  needs  strong  men  who  accept  as  the  Ideals  of  their 
lives  the  patterns  of  individual  initiative  and  social  responsibility 
which  led  our  American  sires  as  pioneers  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
No  one  has  yet  found  a  substitute  for  their  strength  of  character 
and  the  stout  hearts  which  they  brought  to  the  making  of 
America.  America  will  not  be  restored  to  power  through  one-man 
government.  War  will  not  pave  America.  Excessive  governmental 
spending  is  not  the  way.  Foreign  "isms"  will  not  keeps  us  free. 
Racial  hatred  is  not  the  American  way.  Class  conflict  will  not 
protect  our  local  liberties.  Restrictive  legislation,  with  planned 
scarcity,  Is  not  the  way.  National  leaders,  who  forget  God  and 
the  people,  have  nothing  to  offer.  The  power  of  the  Almighty, 
working  in  free  minds  and  strong  hearts,  can  save  America.  No 
sacrifice  Is  too  great  to  keep  our  institutions  free.  National  de- 
fense on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air  Is  necessary,  but  it  will  not  be 
enough  If  our  people  do  not  have  spiritual  defense  in  their  own 
minds  and  hearts.  We  have  tried  the  roads  of  bureaucracy,  re- 
stricted production,  and  planned  scarcity.  These  have  failed. 
The  good  life  lies  open  to  good  will  among  men,  In  America,  among 
all  nations,  and  throughout  the  world.  Peace  comes  with  plenty, 
not  through  poverty.  Goodness  comes  with  abundance,  not 
through  starvation.  Our  republican  Institutions  of  government 
come  from  the  people,  not  from  the  word  of  one  man.  God  keep 
America  free.  May  we  have  a  liberalism  which  will  say  truly  with 
Jefferson  "Equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special  privilege  for  none." 
May  we  have  a  liberalism  which  will  follow  Lincoln,  who  taught  ua 
that  the  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Presidential  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  5. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS.  OP  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr,  SmathersI,  in  which  he  explains  why  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  run  for  a  third  term.  This  statement  was 
published  in  Paul  Mallon's  column  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, Thursday,  December  29,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  December  29,  1938] 

Paul  Maixon — Senator  Smathebs  Explains  Wht  Mb.  R.  Should 

Run  for  Third  Term 

(By  Senator  William  H.  Smathxrs,  New  Jersey  Democrat) 

Washington.  December  28. 

The  outstanding  possibility  for  President  in  1940,  and  I  submit 
the  best  man.  is  President  Roosevelt. 

The  Democratic  Party,  vitalized  with  the  liberalism,  the  magnet- 
ism and  the  Incomparable  leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
cannot  toss  away  its  greatest  asset. 

As  a  Democrat  Interested  in  party  success  I  am  convinced  that 
he  wotild  be  reelected,  notwithstanding  the  third-term  bugaboo. 

As  a  liberal  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  loss  to  the  cause  than 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Presidency. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  acutely  conscious  of  world  threats 
to  replace  popular  government  with  various  "isms,"  I  object  vio- 
lently to  retiring  the  man  who  has  been  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 

MERE   COPTBOOK    PRECEDENT 

Democracy  In  the  United  States  was  saved  by  President  Roose- 
velt's wise  view  of  it  as  an  adaptable,  adjustable,  malleable  thing. 
As  each  new  crisis  threatened  it,  as  new  and  unprecedented  demands 
were  made  upon  it.  his  sklllfva  hands  reshaped  it  and  t>ent  It  and 
molded  it  until  it  fit  each  new  exacting  demand,  until  It  rectified 
Bome  ir.eslstlble  complaint,  until  it  satisfied  a  new  pubUc  desire. 

America  could  have  cracked,  and  might  still  crack,  without  superb 
leadership  and  master  statesmanship  and  unless  its  leader  makes 
It  function  so  as  to  satisfy  the  complaints  and  desires  of  Its  citizens. 
To  sacrifice  this  practiced  h£Lnd  at  such  a  time  Is  too  great  a  main- 
tenance price  for  a  copybook  precedent. 


rest 


Washington  was  a  tired 
loved  Mount  Vernon  and 
years.     But  Hyde  Park  still 
D.  Roosevelt. 

His  capacity  for  leadershlb 
and  assuming  the  gigantic 
countered. 

The  oflBce  of  President  is 
part  of  the  third-term  bugifcoo 
sponsiblUties  far  heavier  tlian 
more  than  equal  to  a  third 
public  confidence. 

If  there  at  some  time 
same  magnificent  qualities 
people  do  not  want  to  lose 
four  times— and  that  also 


man  who  wanted  to  return  to  his  be-i 

on  its  peaceful  acres  in  his  declining! 

cannot  contain  the  energies  of  Franklin  j 


thrives  on  fighting  the  terrific  battlea 
responsibilities  that  his  of&ce  has  en- 

rupposed  to  be  a  man  killer,  and  that  ts 

But  this  man  Roosevelt,  with  re- 

perhaps  any  of  his  predecessors.  Is 

term — physically,  mentally,  and  in  the 

cfrmes  a  Republican  President  with  the 
of  leadership,  and  the  majority  of  the 
him.  let  them  elect  him  three  times  or 
be  real  democracy. 


vili 
practical  political  srot  of  question 


Even  now,  without  rlsin(  to  thj  heights  he  does  In  the  heat  of 
a  Presidential  campaign,  resident  Roosevelt  is  the  unrivaled  hero 

he  has  fought,  the  unsmlrched  veteran 
of  unceasing  attacks  by  resourceful  and  powerful  enemies. 

The  third-term  superstition  Is  being  dtisted  off  now  as  a  stalking 
horse  to  disguise  more  selfish  objections  to  his  nomination. 

at  the  practical  political  side  of  the 
question  and  weigh  this  precedent. 

The  West  has  always  takisn  a  keen  delight  In  knocking  precedent 
Into  a  cocked  hat  when  placed  In  the  scales  against  liberalism  or 
a  liberal.    The  President  would  sweep  the  West  like  a  whirlwind. 

In  the  South  the  Democn  its  may  differ  in  the  primaries,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  of  the  outcome  in  the  general  elections. 

STAND   OF  O^OKBXLL   PULLERS  IN   EAST 

t^e  conservative  East.  Let  us  take  my 
get  at  the  roots  of  eastern  politics — 
workers  who  scour  the  neighborhoods 

1  ipon  to  Judge  the  temper  of  the  man  on 


and 
paity 


We  come  to  the  East, 
own  State  of  New  Jersey 
the  doorbell  pullers,  the 
and  who  can  be  depended 
the  street. 

I  have  asked  them  some 
"Would  the  people  in 
in  preference  to  a  third 
The  answer  is  always 
"Give  us  Roosevelt  again 
together." 
Ask  yourself  a  question 
"Whom  would  you  vote 
The  Tory  will  say 
of  American  citizens   will 
Roosevelt,  with  his 
his  proven  capacity  for 
and  keen  sense  of  humor, 
make  the  fight  with  and 


questions : 
ydur  neighborhood  vote  for  someone  else 
tejm  for  Roosevelt?" 
enfhiislastic : 

and  we  can  lick  any  two  candidates  put 


'Anylx  Kly 


Fiscal 

EXTENS 


'or  In  preference  to  Roosevelt?" 

■"  but  the  great  and  countless  masses 

inevitably   reach   the   conclusion   that 

tremendous  color,  personality,  and  appeal,  with 

leadership,  with  his  good  sportsmanship 

the  one  man  the  Democratic  Party  can 

win  with  in  1940. 


Doctrine  of  1933 


ON  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

3F  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENAT]  1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursqay.  January  5, 1939 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  MARCH    10,    1933 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  [Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  Presidential  message 
or  March  10,  1933.  This  message  deals  with  the  fiscal  sub- 
jects which  the  Presiden  t  has  been  discussing  in  his  last  two 
messages,  and  does  it  in  a  significant  way.  I  think  it  well 
for  the  country  to  be  reminded  of  this  other  Roosevelt  phi- 
losophy of  action  which  at  one  time  was  intended  to  save  the 
country  from  impendin|  calamity  and  greatly  succeeded  so 

Tlien  the  President  was  declaring 
depended  on  economy.  Then  the 
against  "the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal 
demanding  "drastic  retrenchment." 
now  abandoned.  The  Roosevelt  of 
1939  has  deserted  the  Itoosevelt  of  1933.  It  is  to  recall  the 
splendidly  sound  fiscal  doctrine  of  1933,  to  which  the  coun 
try  must  one  day  return]  that  I  want  the  Presidential  message 
of  March  10  recalled. 


long  as  it  was  pursued 
that  national  recovery 
President  was  warning 
policy."    Then  he  was 
All  this  soimd  doctrine 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Representatives: 

The  Nation  is  deeply  gratified  by  the  immediate  response  given 
yesterday  by  the  Congress  to  the  necessity  for  drastic  action  to 
restore  and  Improve  our  banking  system.  A  like  necessity  exists 
with  respect  to  the  finances  of  the  Government  itself  which  re- 
quires equally  courageous,  frank,  and  prompt  action.  

For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the  toad 
toward  bankruptcy. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1931  the  deficit  was  $462,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1932  it  was  $2,472,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1933  it  wtU  probably  exceed  $1,200,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1934.  based  on  the  appropriation  blUs  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  and  the  estimated  revenues,  the  deficit  will 
probably  exceed  $1,000,000,000  unless  immediate  action  Is  taken. 

Thus    we    shall    have    piled    up    an    accumulated    deficit    of 

$5  000.000.000. 

With  the  utmost  seriousness  I  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  pro- 
found effect  of  this  fact  upon  our  national  economy.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  recent  collapse  of  our  banking  structure.  It  has 
accentuated  the  sUgnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our  people.  It 
has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Our  Government's 
house  is  not  In  order,  and  for  many  reasons  no  effective  action  has 
Ijeen  taken  to  restore  It  to  order.  

Upon  the  tmimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  rest 
the  safety  of  dep<»lts.  the  security  of  Insurance  policies,  the  activity 
of  industrial  enterprises,  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  and 
the  availability  of  employment.  The  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  definitely  affects  these  fundamental  human  values.  It 
therefore  becomes  our  first  concern  to  make  secure  the  foundaUon. 
National  recovery  depends  upon  it.  ^ 

Too  often  in  recent  history  literal  goverrunent*  have  been  wrecked 
on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.    We  must  avoid  this  danger. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  leisurely  approach  to  this  problem.  We  must 
not  wait  to  act  several  months  hence.  The  emergency  is  accentuated 
by  the  necessity  of  meeting  great  refunding  operations  this  sprlng^ 

We  must  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  now.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  Immediate  economy. 

I  am  therefore  assuming  that  you  and  I  are  Ui  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  the  urgent  necessity,  and  my  constitutional  duty  is  to 
advise  you  as  to  the  methods  for  obtaining  drasdc  retrenchment  at 

I  am  not  speaking  to  you  in  general  terms.    I  am  pointing  out  a 

d'irfinite  road.  .        ^     ^^  , 

The  last  Congress  enacted  legislation  relating  to  the  reorgani- 
zation and  elimination  of  executive  agencies,  but  the  economies 
thus  to  be  effected  are  small  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  They  will  not  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  credit  situation.  Provision  for  additional  saving  Is 
essential  and  therefore  I  am  asking  the  Congress  today  for  new 
legislation  laying  down  broad  principles  for  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions and  other  veteran  benefits  and  giving  to  the  Executive  the 
authority  to  prescribe  the  administrative  deUils.  We  are  unani- 
mous in  upholding  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  care  for  those 
who  suffer  In  Its  defense  and  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  The 
application,  however,  of  this  great  principle  to  large  numbers  of 
neople  Involves  complications — so  great  that  It  is  almost  Impos- 
rble  to  draw  legislation  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  provide  sub- 
stantial lustice  in  varying  situations.  The  proposed  legislation 
states  the  principles  and.  limited  to  them,  permiU  the  Executive 
to  draw  the  lines  of  differentiation  necessary  to  Justice. 

In  accord  with  the  same  purpose  of  substantial  Justice  I  request 
also  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  salaries  of  civil 
and  mUitary  employees  of  the  Government.  This  would  repeal  the 
existing  furlough  plan,  substituting  therefor  a  general  principle 
and  authorizing  the  Executive  to  make  application  of  this  princl- 
nle  The  proper  legislative  function  Is  to  fix  the  amount  of 
expendittire  the  means  by  which  it  Is  to  be  raised,  and  the  general 
principles  under  which  the  expenditures  are  to  be  made.  The  de- 
tails of  expenditure,  particularly  In  view  of  the  great  present  emer- 
gency can  be  more  wisely  and  equitably  administered  through  the 
Executive  The  fiexlblllty  of  the  measures  which  I  am  proposing 
is  not  only  practical,  but  proceeds  along  the  road  of  constitutional 

Bovemment.  ^  .     ^ ^  _..     _ 

Such  economies  which  can  be  made  will,  it  is  true,  affect  some 
of  our  citizens;  but  the  failure  to  make  them  will  affect  all  of  our 
citizens      The   very   stabUlty  of  our   Government   Itself   is   con- 
cerned, and  when  that  Is  concerned  the  benefite  of  some  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  all.  .......  ^   , 

When  a  great  danger  threatens  our  basic  security  it  Is  my  duty 
to  advise  the  Congress  of  the  way  to  preserve  It.  In  so  doing  I 
must  be  fair,  not  only  to  the  few  but  to  the  many.  It  Is  In  this 
spirit  that  I  appeal  to  you.  If  the  Congress  chooses  to  vest  me 
with  this  responsibility.  It  wUl  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  Justice 
to  all.  of  sympathy  to  those  who  are  in  need,  and  of  maintaining 
inviolate  the  basic  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  this  legislation  go  into  effect  at  once  without  even 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  give  you  assur- 
ance that  if  this  is  done  there  Is  reasonable  prospect  that  within  a 
year  the  income  of  the  Government  wlU  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 

expenditures  of  the  Goverrunent.  _ 

*^  Feakkuk  D.  Roosxvxlt. 

Thi  White  House,  March  10.  1933. 
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Wages,  Hours,  and  Profit^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  S,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  B.  M    ANDERSON.  JR..  BOONOUIST.  BEFORE  THB 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  KANSAS  CITY 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Wages.  Hours,  and 
Profits,  delivered  by  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist,  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ckuctal  Imikmwance  of  PKorrrs 
The  volume  of  business  activity  and  the  volume  of  employment 
are  governed  primarily  by  the  prospects  of  profit  or  loss.  When 
profits  are  good  In  an  Industry  or  when  profits  promise  to  be  good, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  expand  that  Industry,  to  Invest  more  capital, 
and  to  employ  more  labor.  When  business,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
being  run  at  a  loss,  or  Is  threatened  with  vanishing  profits  and 
deficits.  It  tends  to  contract  its  activities,  ceases  to  bring  in  new 
capital,  liquidates  part  of  Its  debts.  If  It  can.  releases  part  of  iU 
labor.  A  profitable  Indiistry.  expanding,  draws  In  more  labor,  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labor,  maintains  or  Increases  its  own  wages 
easily,  and  tends  to  bid  up  the  price  of  labor  as  it  pulls  In  labor 
from  the  outside.  The  unprofitable  Industry,  releasing  labor,  tends 
also  to  reduce  the  wage  rates  that  It  pays,  and  by  Increasing  the 
supply  of  unemployed  labor  in  the  general  labor  market,  tends  to 
reduce  wages  all  around 

Under  a  system  of  economic  life  different  from  our  own.  it  Is 
conceivable  that  the  question  of  profit  and  loes  should  not  be  of 
crucial  Importance.  The  notion  of  production  for  use.  Instead  of 
production  for  profit,  has  worked  weU  In  (frequently  well  endowed) 
monastic  communities  and  in  some  other  small  communities  bound 
together  by  a  religious  motive.  Russia  tried  it  with  disastrous 
results  in  the  period  culminating  in  the  crisis  of  1921.  But  Russia 
got  out  of  that  crisis  of  1921  through  the  'new  economic  policy'  of 
Lenin,  which  c^mc  larg**  scope  for  the  profit  motive,  and  even  for 
the  profit  motive  on  the  part  of  private  enterprise.  And  in  the 
later  developments  of  the  Russian  economic  system,  in  which  state 
enterprise  largely  supplanted  private  enterprise,  the  tendency  has 
still  been  strong  to  hold  each  separate  trust  or  collective  enterprlsa 
to  the  necessity  of  showing  profits,  exceptions  being  made  for  cer- 
tain strategic  enterprises,  which  probably  includs  gold  production, 
whose  losses  are  made  good  out  of  the  profits  of  other  enterprises. 
And  even  under  the  Russian  S3?8tem  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
have  a  condition  of  widespread  vanishing  profits  and  deficlU  with- 
out disaster. 

pBorrr  Am  loss  ststem  taken  roa  ceanteo 
But  It  is  not  my  purpoee  here  to  argue  the  superiority  of  the 
profit  and  loss  system  over  alternative  systems  of  economic  organi- 
zation. There  is  no  important  political  group  In  the  United  States 
which  repudiates  the  profits  system  or  profit  motive.  I  take  the 
profit  and  loss  system  for  granted,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  And  my  purpose  is  to  give  a  realistic  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  profits  and  wages  with  special  reference  to  the  factors 
making  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  activity  and  employment, 
and  with  further  special  reference  to  certain  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation, notably  the  pay-roll  taxes  and  the  wage  and  hour  law.  The 
discussion  will  also  Involve  a  consideration  of  labor-union  policy 
with  respect  to  wages  and  hours. 

COSTS.  PRICES.  AND  BTTSINESS  REVTVAL 

The  whole  story  of  business  revival,  prosperity,  crisis,  depression, 
and  revival  again  Involves  many  elements,  including  very  funda- 
mentally the  large  question  of  equilibrium  among  various  industrial 
activities,  and  including  also  complicated  financial  factors.  These  I 
shall  not  discuss  today.  Nor  shall  I  discuss  today  the  question  oC 
the  relation  of  commodity  prices  to  volume  of  sales.  Important 
though  that  Is.  My  concern  today  is  with  the  relation  of  prices  to 
costs.  In  which  Is  immediately  focused  for  most  businesses  the 
question  of  profit  or  less. 

Depres-slon  tends  to  turn  Into  revival,  when  costs  have  been 
reduced  sufficiently  in  relation  to  prices  to  enable  businessmen 
to  see  the  possibility  of  profits.  Always  In  the  worst  business 
situstlon  somebody  is  making  profits,  and  always  In  the  best  busi- 
ness situation  somebody  Is  making  losses.  Turns  in  the  business 
situation  come  when  the  prospects  of  profit  or  loss  are  changed 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  community,  rather  than  for 
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the  whole  community.  A  period  of  crtsii  «nd  depression  Is  a 
period  m  which  costs  are  being  reduced.  Wages  go  lower  and 
labor  costs  are  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  less  efficient 
workers  tend  to  be  the  first  to  be  released,  that  overtime  ceases, 
and  that  men  who  retain  their  Jobs  value  their  Jobs.  Bank  In- 
terest rates  go  lower,  and  even  long-term  Interest  rates.  In  the 
case  of  the  weaker  debtors,  are  readjusted  through  bankruptcy 
or  Informal  composition.  Expiring  leases  are  renewed  at  lower 
rentals,  and  even  long  leases,  in  the  case  of  weaker  tenants,  are 
often  readjusted.  Raw  materials  have  gone  down,  overhead  of 
varioua  kinds  Is  cut.  economies  of  many  sorts  are  Introduced,  and 
the  business  community  has  had  time  to  study  its  methods  of 
production  and  marketing  with  a  Tlew  to  Introducing  new  methods 
that  cut  costs  or  Increase  efficiency. 

Expanding  production  In  such  a  situation  does  not  raise  costs 
In  proportion  to  volume.  Capacity  exceeds  current  outpnit,  and 
overhead  does  not  expand  as  more  laborers  are  taken  on.  and  as 
more  raw  materials  are  purchased.  Profits  rise  sharply,  therefore, 
with  any  increase  In  volume.  With  Increasing  volume  In 
one  Industry,  moreover,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  Increasing 
demand  to  be  directed  toward  other  industries  and  commodity 
prices  first  cease  to  decline,  then  grow  steady,  and  then  begin  to 
turn  up.  _^ 

For  a  time  In  a  period  of  revival  prices  rise  faster  than  costs  per 
unit  of  output,  even  though  wages  also  begin  to  rise.  Profits  grow 
larger  and  under  the  stimulm  of  increasing  profits  expansion  pro- 
ceeds more  rapidly,  and  more  and  more  of  the  elemenU  of  our 
economic  life  are  drawn  into  the  picture.  Employment  grows  fiiUer 
and  wages  rise  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

PAT  BOIXS  AKD  FBOnTB  MOVE  TOGCTBXB 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  a  full  anidysls  ol  the 
business  cycle.  I  am  concentrating  attention  upon  one  very  defi- 
nite point— the  relation  of  wages  to  profits.  My  first  generalization 
Is  that  as  profits  rise,  wages  rise,  and  my  second  generalization  Is 
that  as  profits  fan.  wages  fall. 

Mow  this  Is  a  very  different  generalization  from  that  which  many 
are  disposed  to  make.  Looking  at  the  problem  statically,  at  a 
given  moment  ol  time,  they  see  a  certain  volume  of  money  Income 
from  business,  part  of  which  Is  to  go  to  wages  and  part  of  which  Is 
to  go  to  profits,  and  by  a  very  simple  process  of  arlthmeUc  they 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  more  there  Is  which  goes  Into  profits, 
the  lees  there  ts  left  for  wages,  and  the  more  there  is  going  Into 
wages,  the  lefs  there  Is  left  for  profits.  But  what  they  fail  to  see 
Is  the  dynamics  of  the  situation.  What  they  fall  to  see  Is  that 
the  amount  of  production  U  not  a  fixed  and  static  thing  but  a 
varying  thing — a  thing  which  rises  as  satisfactory  profits  emerge, 
and  which  falls  as  proflu  vanish  or  as  losses  Impend.  The  all- 
important  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  Income  itself  is  that 
there  should  be  a  large  volume  of  production,  a  large  volume  of 
business  gross  Income,  so  that  the  total  to  be  divided  between  wages 
and  profits  shall  be  large. 

WRZN  COSTS  oirnwjw  prjcxs 
I  pass  over  the  mkldle  phases  of  the  period  of  prosperity  and  come 
toward  the  time  when  costs  begin  to  rise  faster  than  prices  and 
volume,  a  phase  which  culminates  in  crisis,  or  at  all  events  in  a 
period  of  liquidation  and  readjustments.  Various  costs  rise.  New 
capital  Is  forthcoming  only  at  increased  Interest  rates.  Rentals 
rise  as  new  leases  are  made.  Raw  materials  rise.  Most  Important 
of  an,  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  rise,  and  rise  rapidly:  (a)  Wage 
rates  per  hour  rise;  (b)  additions  to  the  labor  force  are  of  the  least 
efficient  workers:  (c)  shop  discipline  is  less  effective  as  laborers 
know  that  a  Job  across  the  street,  or  in  a  nearby  establishment,  is 
easy  to  get  If  they  dont  like  the  foreman  or  the  boss;  (d)  overtime 
Increases  and  with  it  very  sharp  Increases  in  money  cost  per  hour  of 
work:  (e)  much  more  Important  30  years  ago  than  today.  «rlth  our 
generally  shorter  working  hotzrs.  overtime  work  brings  weariness  to 
the  labor  force.  Another  important  factor  In  rtslng  costs  is  in  those 
establishments  where  plant  capacity  has  been  fully  utilized  and 
where  new  construction  at  high  costs  has  to  be  rushed  If  demand  Is 
to  be  met.  And  a  final  important  factor  Is  a  loss  of  managerial 
efficiency,  as  the  businessman,  harassed  with  rush  orders,  finds  it  no 
longer  easy  to  watch  as  closely  as  he  formerly  did  the  details  of  his 
business,  and  finds  the  Incentive  for  rle:ld  economies  rediioed.  as 
things  seem  to  have  been  going  on  very  well  without  tbem.  Hew 
methods,  moreover,  are  not  easy  to  Introduce  when  they  involve 
Interruption  of  activity  In  a  time  of  active  demand. 


Now, 


THI  IMPOBTAMCZ  OF  LABOB  COSTS 

Of  all  the  costs  which  I  have  been  considering.  Insofar  as 


they  are  measurable  in  money.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
labor  factor  Ls  of  overwhelming  importance  for  biislness  as  a  whole. 
Labor  costs  vary  greatly  with  different  industries.  It  would  be 
dlfflcult  to  arrive  at  a  total  labor  cost  figure  for  all  Industries  since 
the  price  of  raw  materials  for  one  industry  often  represents  a  large 
labor  cost  factor  for  the  Industry  that  8U];H>lies  the  raw  materials. 
However,  we  do  haVe  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  national  income  which  give  us  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
share  of  the  national  income  which  is  paid  out  to  labor.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  taken  from  the  studies  made  of  national  Income 
by  the  United  Sutes  Bureau  ol  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coounerce: 


National  income  paid  out.^  by  types  of  payment 


laoome  paid  out,  total 

of   employees. 


Compensation 

total 

Entrepreneurial  withdrawals... 

Dividends — 

Interest... — 

Net  rents  and  royalties 


78.174 


Amount  (mill  ons  of 
dollars) 


1929 


51.204 

12.342 

8.989 

A,  089 

S.419 


193« 


€2,056 


41.250 
9.783 
4.573 
4.378 
2,131 


1937 


09,330 


48,728 

10,441 

5,010 

1656 

2.SIH 


Percent  distribution 


1929 


100.0 


65.5 

15.8 

7.6 

6.6 

4.4 


1936 


100.0 


06.5 

15.8 

7.4 

7.1 

3.4 


1937 


Mn.0 


67.4 

15.1 

7.2 

6.7 

3.7 


'  Sources:  U.  8.  E>epartment  >(  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreipn  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  SUtistical  .\bstract  of  the  United  States,  1937,  U.  S.  Govenunent  Frmtiag 
Office,  1938,  p.  297.    Survey  of  <  urrent  Business,  June  1938,  p.  13.  ^ 

This  table  does  not  tell  ns  directly  and  simply  what  percentage  of 
national  income  goes  to  labor,  or  what  percentage  of  total  cost  of 
production  is  made  up  of  i&bar  costs.  Compensation  of  employees 
Includes  compensation  of  a  IQcials  as  well  as  of  laborers  in  the  narrow 
sense.  We  have  data,  bowevw,  from  the  same  authority  with 
respect  to  salaries  of  officii  Is  of  corpcHratlons.  In  the  year  1929  the 
total  compensation  of  wrporate  officers  was  $3,337,000,000,  and 
for  the  year  1034  it  was  ia.l71. 000.000.  (Source:  National  income 
1029-36.  U.  8.  Department  ( >f  Commerce,  Oovemment  Printing  Office. 
1037,  p.  29.) 

A  very  large  part  of  the  xjtal  salaries  of  officials  of  corporations  Is 
essentially  labor  Income.  There  are  over  475,000  corporaUons  and 
most  official  salaries  are  iimall.  The  salary  of  the  president  oi  a 
small  mercantile  corporaQon  who  is  himself  behind  the  coimter 
and  who  does  part  of  the  bookkeeping,  and  of  the  numerous  minor 
executives,  even  in  great  oorporations,  are  a  true  part  of  labor  cost 
A  minor  deduction,  very  much  less,  indeed,  than  that  for  total 
executives'  salaries,  may  be  made  from  our  percentage  for  total 
compensation  of  employees. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bK  addition  must  be  made  to  this  percent 
age  If  we  are  to  get  the  tetal  labor  income.     Entrepreneurial  with 
drawals.  amounting  to  15.fi  percent  for  the  year  1936,  represent  the 
sums  taken  out  of  the  business  as  Individual  Income  by  the  owners 
of  unincorporated  businesses.    The  largest  single  item  in  this  i 
what  the  farmer  takes.    He  Is  an  owner  and  a  businessman,  and 
he  has  profits  and  losses.    But  he  is  also  a  workingman.  and  a  very 
big  part  of  his  mcome  la  compensation  for  his  work  rather  than 
compensation  for  his  bu^ness  activity  and  return  on  his  capital 
Another  large  element  in:  the  entrepreneurial  withdrawals  Is  such 
things  as  the  Income  of  th^  boss  barber  who  owns  his  own  establish 
ment.  or  the  master  mechanic  who  Is  the  owner  of  an  automobile 
repair  shop,  or  the  mull}ltudinouE  small  retail  mercantile  estab 
ll^ments  too  small  and  jtoo  thinly  capitalized  to  make  lncori»- 
ratlon   worth   while.     The   classification   of   entrepreneurial   with- 
drawals for  the  year  1935  is  as  follows: 


Total  entreprineurial  withdraicals  in  1935* 


Total. 


llnj 


millions  of  dollars] 


8.701 


Agriculture J._ 2. 950 

Mining,  mantifacttirlng.  4od  oonstructloo 403 

Transportation 

Trade 

Service 

Miscellaneous.. 


367 

1.  597 

-I-.-—"'""™'.""   1.  069 

>  U.  8.  Department  of  Oommerce,  National  Income  In  the  Unlteti 
States,  1929-35.  U.  8.  Oovi  rnment  Printing  Office.  1936,  p.  52. 

Apart  from  agriculture  and  trade  and  service  industries,  there 
are  no  big  items  in  this  t*ble.  There  are  important  unincorx>orated 
financial  institutions,  siih  as  stock-brokerage  houses,  but  they 
do  not  compare  In  Importance  with  those  I  have  named  and  are 
reported  under  the  genend  head  of  "Miscellaneous"  in  the  flgiirea 
of  the  foregoing  table.       ' 

It  is  safe,  I  think,  to  aissume  that  a  good  half  of  the  figures  ol 
entrepreneurial  withdrawlais  represent  labor  income  rather  than 
business  profits,  and  that  the  total  of  labor  Income,  therefore,  will 
run  high  over  70  percent  of  the  national  Income.  As  against  this 
we  would  have,  in  the  foitn  of  clear  property  income,  the  following 
items:  For  the  year  1936,  net  rents  and  royalties,  3.4  percent;  In- 
terest, 7.1  percent:  diviciends,  7.4  percent,  totaling  17.9  percent 
And  if  to  this  we  add  the  (other  half  of  entrepreneurial  withdrawals 
we  have  a  maximum  of  B5.8  percent  of  Income  of  all  kinds  that 
can  be  attributed  to  property  ownership  and  to  business  enterprise. 

THX    ADTAIfCB   IN    LABOS'S    8HAHZ 

I  may  add  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  percentage  of  labor 
Income  to  grow.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  study  made 
by  the  Brookings  Institution:  In  1900.  compensation  of  employeei 
was  63.2  percent  of  national  income;  in  1909.  54.4  percent;  In  1914 
67.4  percent;  In  1920.  62^  percent:  In  1924.  63.6  percent:  in  1927, 
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64  6  percent;  and  In  1929.  65  1  percent.  (Leven.  Moulton.  and  War- 
burton.  Americas  Capacity  to  Consume,  Washington.  1934.  p.  158.) 
The  1929  figure  of  the  Brookings  Institution  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  1929  figure  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  studies,  the 
latter  being  65.5  percent,  as  shown  in  o\ir  table,  based  on  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figiu-e.  The  tendency  for  a  rise  in  the 
percentage  of  national  Income  going  to  labor  has  continued  through 
1937, 

LAEOK  RECEIVES   OVER   70   PERCENT  OP   NATIONAL   INCOME;    PROFITS,    15J 

PERCENT 

When  we  are  contrasting  wages  and  profits,  the  Items  to  l>e  con- 
sidered are  the  following:  Pre  fit  income  as  represented  in  otir  table 
will  be  made  up  of  the  7.4-percent  dividends  plus  one-half  of  entre- 
preneurial withdrawals,  making  a  total  of  15  3  percent.  This  Is  the 
compensation  for  risk  capital  and  business  enterprise.  As  against 
this  15.3  percent  of  national  income  for  profits  we  have  labor  ex- 
ceeding 70  ijercent  of  total  national  income. 

Contrasting  these  two  figures,  over  70  percent  for  labor  and  15.3 
percent  for  profits,  permits  us  to  draw  some  very  significant  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  policy  both  en  the  part  of  Government 
and  en  the  part  of  organized  labor.  It  is  eminently  desirable  from 
every  point  of  view — ^humanitarian,  social,  and  political — that  the 
income  of  labor  should  grow,  that  wages  should  rise,  that  the 
children  of  the  working  people  should  be  better  fed.  better  clothed, 
better  educated,  that  the  workingman  should  feel  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving a  square  deal  in  our  economic  system,  that  he  has  a  stake 
In  it.  and  that  law  and  order  pre  important  to  him  and  to  his  family. 
It  is  important  that  he  should  have  a  margin  for  luxuries  and  a 
further  margin  for  savings.  It  is  Important  that  he  should  accumu- 
late property.  All  this  we  may  take  as  a  major  premise,  and  we 
may  add  that  those  who  live  by  work  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  who  draw  their  income  from  property,  and  that  their  welfare 
must  clearly  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  any  democratic  coun- 
try. But  insisting  on  this  and  emphasizing  this,  we  must  still,  in 
determining  what  our  policy  should  be.  consider  what  Is  technically 
possible  and  what  is  technically  eflectlve  in  promoting  the  objective 
cf  larger  income  for  those  who  work. 

BOW  MUCH  MORE  CAN  CO  TO  LABOR? 

Shall  we  adopt  a  policy  which  will  make  It  possible  for  profits 
and  wages  to  grow  together,  or  shall  we  seek  to  increase  wages  by 
union  policies  and  governmental  policies  which  subtract  from 
profits  to  add  to  wages?  If  we  try  to  add  10  percent  to  the  income 
of  the  working  people  at  the  exp)ense  of  profits  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  before  us.  we  should  find  that  10  percent  of  wages  is  over 
7  percent  of  total  national  income,  and  we  should  find  that  this  is 
very  nearly  50  percent  of  total  profits.  If  we  try  to  add  20  percent 
to  the  Income  of  labor  by  encroaching  upon  profits,  we  should 
virtually  wipe  out  profits.  But  long  before  we  had  made  any  such 
edd  tion  to  the  Income  of  labor  at  the  expense  of  profits  we  should 
have  wrecked  the  Incentive  for  business  enterprise  to  go  ahead  with 
production.  W^e  shotild  see  production  stagnating,  terrific  unem- 
ployment, and  an  immense  curtailment  of  the  income  of  latxir. 
We  might,  by  methods  of  this  sort,  increase  the  percentage  which 
labor  has  in  the  total  national  income,  but  we  should  certainly  so 
diminish  national  income  that  the  actual  return  to  labor  would  be 
very  greatly  reduced. 

And  we  should,  of  course.  In  the  process  greatly  reduce  Income 
cf  other  forms,  rents,  rovalties.  and  interest.  They  would  not  bear 
the  first  Impact  of  forced  measures  to  raise  wages;  but  with  vanish- 
ing profits  and  growing  deflcite  in  the  business  field,  defaults  on 
Interest,  defaults  on  rents  and  royalUes  on  a  great  scale  would  be 

Inevitable.  ^   ^  ,  ..^ 

I  believe  It  Is  very  clear  that  we  have  pushed  measures  for  artifi- 
cially increasing  the  percentage  of  labor  income  dangerously  far  and 
that  we  must  throw  the  heavy  emphasis  for  the  future  upon 
policies  which  make  possible  a  great  increase  in  the  producUon  of 
wealth  so  that  there  may  be  more  for  all  of  us  to  share. 

T.«    BtJHDEN    FT7BTHEB    REDUCES    NONLABOR    INCOME 

I  may  note  parenthetically  that  not  only  has  the  share  of  labor 
In  the  total  national  income  been  increased,  but  also  the  share 
which  government  takes  through  taxes  on  nonlatwr  income  has 
been  enormously  Increased.  There  is  not  much  left  of  interest 
Income,  dividend  income,  and  true  entrepreneurial  mccme  for  wages 
and  taxes  to  take. 

PRorrrs  for  profit  sharing  are  small 

A  second  important  conclusion  Is  suggested  by  these  figures  with 
re<^pect  to  profit  sharing  between  labor  and  enterprise.  The  total 
of  profits  for  sharing  in  relation  to  the  existing  total  of  labor  in- 
corne  is  pretty  small.  In  Individual  Industries,  special  clrctim- 
stances  may  indicate  the  desirability  of  such  a  system,  particularly 
If  accompanied  by  an  agreement  under  which  wages  are  flexible 
and  recede  in  times  of  receding  business  and  low  profits  or  deficits. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  could  be  a  widespread  adoption 
of  this  system  at  the  expense  of  profits  without  a  slowing  dovi-n  of 
Industrial  activity. 

LABOR THE    MAJORTTT    SHAREHOLDER 

A  third  major  conclusion  Is  that  it  is  Impxjssible  to  devise  a 
system  whereby  a  fixed  income  for  labor  can  be  guaranteed  at  the 
expense  of  other  forms  of  income.  The  total  to  be  guaranteed  Is 
too  large  and  the  available  guaranty  funds  would  be  far  too  small. 
Nor  Is  it  possible  with  the  resources  at  hand  for  business  In  general 


to  guarantee  employment  In  general,  even  though  In  individual 
cases  this  may  be  feasible.  Labor  Is  overwhelmingly  the  majority 
shareholder  In  the  national  Income  and  Is  far  more  Interested  In  a 
healthy,  steady  growth  of  this  national  Income  than  In  policies 
which,  at  the  expanse  of  stabUity  and  growth,  seek  to  increase  its 
percentage  share.  There  is  no  safety  for  the  more  than  70  percent 
unless  the  general  100  percent  is  made  safe. 

THE   pat -ROLL  TAX — A   TAX   ON   EMPLOTMEKT 

With  this  background  I  come  to  the  discussion  of  two  recent 
Federal  laws  regarding  labor  v.-hlch  give  me  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern, not  only  with  respect  to  their  present  workings  but  also  with 
respect  to  their  future  implications.  I  refer  to  the  Wage  and  Uotir 
Act  and  to  the  pay-roll  taxes  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

We  have  at  present  In  force  a  4-percent  tax  on  pay  rolls,  S  per- 
cent for  xmemployment  Insurance,  and  1  percent  for  old-age  insur- 
ance. This  1  percent,  however.  Is  to  be  Increased  by  stages  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  until  it  reaches  3  percent,  so  that  the  total  Federal 
tax  on  pay  rolls  Is  ultimately  to  be  6  percent.  A  tax  on  pay  rolls 
is  a  tax  on  employment.  Every  time  an  additional  worker  Is  hired 
for  $100  the  employer  must  pay  »104  because  a  tax  of  M  goes  to  the 
Government.  If  he  is  released,  both  the  •100  wage  and  the  $4  tax 
are  saved.  Every  time  the  compensation  of  labor  Is  increased  4 
percent  of  the  increase  goes  In  tax  to  the  Government,  and  when- 
ever wages  are  reduced  the  tax  Is  reduced  correspondingly.  The 
tax  as  an  element  In  business  calculations.  In  other  words,  comes 
Into  play  when  men  are  hired  and  fired  and  when  pay  is  Increased 
or  decreased.  Such  a  tax.  under  the  general  laws  of  the  shifting 
and  incidence  of  taxation,  will  be  shifted  to  lalx>r  In  the  long 
rtm.  This  can  be  a  relatively  painless  thing  In  a  period  of  advanc- 
ing wages.  Wages  will  simply  not  advance  so  rapidly  in  a  period 
when  market  forces  would  otherwise  bring  about  an  advance  of 
wages.  In  a  period  of  receding  wages  labor's  resistance  to  waga 
reductions  may  mean  that  the  main  effect  of  the  tax  Is  sho»Ti  In  a 
greater  reduction  of  employment  than  otherwise  wotild  have  taken 
place.  When  wages  are  fixed  by  law  or  by  union  activity  without 
reference  to  market  stanoards  the  whole  of  the  Impact  of  this  tax 
may  be  on  emplovment  rather  than  on  wages. 

The  tj'pe  of  taxation  Is  itself  a  bad  t3rpe.  It  Is  a  tax  on  employ- 
ment. Four  percent  is  already  dangerously  high,  and  the  6  percent 
which  we  ultlmatelv  face  is  not  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 
When  to  this,  however,  we  add  the  recent  wage  and  hour  legislation 
very  grave  questions  arise.  Indeed,  and  the  probable  necessity  for 
reversing  at  least  a  part  of  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to 
Impediments  to  employment  and  production  seems  pretty  clearly 
Indicated. 

THE  REAL  BASIS  FOR   HTCHOt   WAGES   AND   SHORTER   HOURS 

The  way  to  get  better  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  work  Is  not  by 
legislation  striking  directly  at  wage  rates  and  hotirs  but.  rather,  by 
freeing  and  encouraging  the  great,  impersonal  forces  which  have 
historically  Increased  wages  and  shortened  hours.  These  great 
forces  in  the  United  States  have  been  (1)  our  abundant  land  and 
other  nattiral  resources.  (2)  the  growth  of  capital.  (3»  technological 
process  (see  the  Chase  Economic  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII.  No.  2),  (4)  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  otir  people,  and  (5)  the  retardation  of 
the  growth  of  population  by  voluntary  restriction  of  the  slae  of 
families  and  by  immigration  restriction.  A  country  where  land  and 
natural  resources  are  abundant,  where  capital  is  abundant  and 
growing,  where  technological  progress  Is  rapid  and  where  population 
grows  slowly  is  a  country  where  opportunities  are  abundant  and  men 
are  relatively  scarce,  and  Is  a  country  where  wages  will  be  high. 
With  earnings  of  labor  high  enough  so  that  the  necessities  ol  life 
are  earned  with  part  of  a  day's  work  and  the  product  of  the  rest  of 
the  day's  work  can  be  used  for  the  workingman  s  comforts  and  lux- 
uries hours  ol  labor  tend  to  be  shortened,  because  the  workingman 
values  leisure  among  the  other  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  bargains 
successfully  for  shorter  hours.  We  saw  these  forces  operate  to 
reduce  average  hours  of  labor  from  68.4  hours  a  week  to  49  8  hours 
a  week  between  1890  and  1926.  while  during  the  same  period  hourly 
earnings  increased  from  21  cents  to  71  cents  (Douglas,  Paul  H..  Real 
Wages  in  the  United  States,  New  York.  1930,  pp.  20S-208). 

Now,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  thing  has  historically  come, 
•and  the  causation  here  Is  definite  and  immediate.  We  had  help  in 
these  matters  from  legislation  during  these  years,  particularly  re- 
specting the  hours  of  women's  labor.  But  the  great  force  raising 
wages  and  shortening  hours  has  been  competition  among  increas- 
ingly well  financed  employers  seeking  relatively  scarce  labor.  In 
this  connection,  the  competition  of  expanding  industries  and  rapidly 
growing  Industries,  pulling  labor  away  from  more  static  industries 
or  from  dwindling  industries,  has  been  of  very  special  Importance. 

When  the  normal  forces  of  supply  and  demand  are  working  In 
open  markets,  and  when  wage  rates  are  flexible,  wages  are  very 
closely  adjusted  to  the  productivity  of  labor,  or.  in  the  more  tech- 
nical phrase  of  the  economist,  to  the  marginal  productivity  of  labor 
or  the  specific  productivity  of  labor.  If  wages  sre  above  the  level 
which  this  standard  would  set.  part  of  the  workers  will  be  unem- 
ployed, since  the  wages  which  would  be  paid  to  them  wotild  b« 
more  than  the  product  which  they  would  create,  and  competition 
among  laborers  would  bring  the  rate  down  to  this  standard  of 
marginal  productivity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  should  be 
below  this  standard,  competition  among  employers  would  bring  the 
rate  up  again  to  the  standard. 

If.  however,  wages  are  set  arbitrarily,  whether  by  government 
action  or  by  powerftil  labor  comblnaUons.  at  figures  above   tha 
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standard,  then  part  of  the  labor  force  will  go  without  work,  or.  If 
there  be  a  general  spread  the  work  arrangement,  the  labor  lorce  aa 
•  whole  will  be  employed  only  part  time. 

WACK    BATES     AND     EMPLOTMENT — ENGLAND     AND    THB    tTNTrED     STATES, 

1920-29 

I  think  that  the  contrast  between  the  labor  situation  in  post- 
war England  and  that  In  the  United  States  in  the  post-war  period 
Is  very  interesting  and  significant  here.  Both  In  England  and  in 
the  United  States  the  post-war  level  of  wages  remained  high  above 
the  pre-war  level  after  the  crisis  of  1920-21.  This  was  due  In  Eng- 
land primarily  to  the  power  of  labor  organizations  which  success- 
fully re6i8t«d  the  economic  tendency  to  lower  wage  rates.  In  the 
United  States  It  was  due  to  a  very  different  set  of  causes. 

In  pre-war  days,  we  had  been  accustomed  to  receiving  a  large 
body  of  immigrants  every  year,  running  well  above  a  million  In 
many  years,  and  Including  a  very  high  percentage  of  young  men 
and  women  ready  for  work.  This  Influx  of  new  workers  had  not 
prevented  a  gradual  rise  in  wages  In  the  United  States,  with  our 
growing  capital  and  our  expanding  Industries,  but  it  had  very 
greatly  retarded  the  advance  in  wages  that  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  The  war  cut  off  immigration  almost  entirely,  and 
after  the  war  we  restricted  Inmilgratlon  sharply  by  law.  The 
result  was  a  radical  change  In  the  ratio  between  labor  on  the  one 
hand  and  capital  and  resources  on  the  other.  CJonsequently  the 
reduction  of  wages  in  the  crisis  of  1920-21  was  far  less  than  would 
have  been  expected.  While  commodity  prices  were  dropping  from 
248  p)ercent  of  the  pre-war  level  to  138  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level,  hourly  wages  dropped  only  from  246  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  to  197  percent.  And  then,  following  this,  wage  rates  rose, 
under  the  pressiire  of  demand  for  labor,  from  197  percent  to  238 
percent  by  1929,  although  commodity  prices  at  wholesale  remained 
little  changed. 

Our  expanding  Industries,  unable  to  get  the  accustomed  stream 
of  labor  from  Europe,  Installed  labor-saving  machinery  and  drew  In 
labor  from  the  farms,  or  from  static  or  dwindling  domestic  indus- 
tries, to  great  volxime.  Supply  and  demand  raised  wages.  The  rise 
was  not  due  In  the  United  States  either  to  governmental  action 
regarding  wages  or  to  a  growing  power  of  labor  organization. 
Membership  of  labor  unions  diminished  (Leo  Wolman,  ETbb  and 
Plow  in  Trade  Unionism,  New  York,  1936,  p,  16)  during  this  period 
from  6,048,000  In  1920  to  3,443,000  in  1929.  At  the  higher  levels  of 
wages  we  had  no  greater  problem  of  unemployment  than  we  had 
had  before  the  war  (see  the  Chase  Economic  Bulletin,  vol.  XVU, 
No.  2). 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  such  fundamental 
changes  in  the  supply  and  demand  situation  with  respect  to  labor. 
The  high  post-war  level  of  wages  was  a  forced  level,  and  the  result 
was  a  heavy  and  chronic  unemplo3nQaent  In  England  through  the 
whole  period  1921-29.  The  wage  rate  was  held  above  what  the 
marginal  product  of  labor  would  have  been  If  all  ha't  been  em^- 
ployed,  and  employment  was  reduced  to  a  level  such  that  the  mar- 
ginal product  per  Individual  of  the  smaller  number  of  the  employed 
would  approximate  the  wage  rate  paid.  Unemployment  was  espe- 
cially heavy  in  those  industries  in  England,  notably  Iron  and  steel 
and  cotton  textiles,  where  unionism  was  strongest.  The  greatest 
activity  was  In  new  industries  in  the  south  of  England,  where  a 
great  deal  of  nonunion  labor  was  employed  at  supply  and  demand 
wage  rates. 

With  this  Inflexibility  of  wage  rates,  moreover,  when  the  business 
reaction  that  followed  the  stock-market  break  in  1929  came,  England 
found  herself  one  of  the  earliest  and  heaviest  sufferers.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  connection  with  her  export  trade.  Other  na- 
tions, where  wages  and  prices  were  more  flexible,  easily  took  a 
substantial  part  of  her  export  business  away  from  her.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  wish  to  allow  ourselves  in  this  country  to  become 
entangled  In  the  inflexibilities  and  rigidities  which  have  made 
England  so  much  grave  trouble. 

Labor  unions  can  be  very  helpful  to  labor  and  to  the  country. 
But  If  union  policy  is  to  fight  alwajrs  for  higher  hourly  wage  rates, 
and  always  to  resist  reductions  in  wage  rates,  then  the  spread  of 
unionism  will  be  Jisrmf ul  to  labor  and  to  the  cotintry.  Both  prices 
snd  wages  should  be  flexible,  readily  responsive  to  market  condi- 
tions. Wages  do  not  need  to  shift  as  frequently  as  prices,  or  to 
txiam  as  far.  but  Inflexible  money  wages  are  a  menace  to  labor  Itself. 
TKE  MLuncm  or  onfAWD  fob  labok— oocclas  awd  noov 

I  come  DOW  to  •  point  of  great  ilgniflamce.  The  demand  for 
labor  Is  elastic.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  relation  between  amount 
demanded  and  price  paUl  per  unit  is  such  that  there  Is  a  sharp 
falling  off  In  amotint  demanded  If  the  price  Is  raise  artlflclally.  and 
there  Is  a  sharp  increase  In  the  aniount  demanded  If  the  price  is 
lowered.  When  the  rate  of  wages  rises  in  response  to  increased 
demand,  we  have  another  story.  But  when.  In  a  given  state  of 
demand  for  labor,  an  artlflclally  high  rate  Is  set,  employment  falls 
off  sharply. 

There  have  appeared  In  the  last  few  years  two  remarkable  studies 
by  two  able  achclars  which  undertake  to  measure  the  elasticity  of 
the  demand  for  labor.  I  refer  to  a  book  by  Paul  H.  Douglas,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  called  The 
Theory  of  Wages,  which  was  published  in  1934.  and  to  a  book  called 
The  Theory  of  Unemplojrment.  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Plgou.  of  Cambridge 
University  in  England,  published  in  1933.  Professor  Pigous  book 
Is  a  highly  abstract  mathematical  study  In  technical  economic  the- 
ory with  illustrations  drawn  from  British  experience.  Professor 
Douglas"  book  is  also  theoretical,  but  his  argument  with  respect  lo 
this  point  rests  primarily  upon  an.  elaborate  statistical  analysis  of 


American  experience.    (DoMglas,  Paxil  H.,  The  Theory  of  Wages,  New 
York,  1934,  pp.  113-158.) 


Professor  Douglas  stmis  up  his  conclusioE 
In  the  following  jwopositioln: 

•The  fact  that  the  ela^icity  of  the  demand  for  labor  seems  tc 

indicates  that  where  unemployment  ij 
caused  by  a  wage  rate  which  is  higher  than  marginal  productivity 
a  reduction  of  1  percent  1  a  the  rate  of  wages  should  normally  lea< 
to  an  increase  of  3  or  4  p  jrcent  in  the  volume  of  employment  anc 
hence  to  an  increase  in  i  he  total  Income  of  the  workers  of  fron 
If  wages  ^e  pushed  up  above  the  point  of  margina 
in  employment  wovdd  normally  be  fron 
three  to  four  times  as  grekt  as  the  Increase  in  hourly  rates,  so  thai 
the  total  income  of  the  w(  irking  class  would  be  reduced  in  the  ratl< 
indicated  above.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Plgou,  in  his  receni 
Theory  of  Unemployment]  arrives  by  almost  purely  deductive  meth' 
ods  at  an  almost  Identical  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  demand  foi 
labor  during  periods  of  depression,  namely,  that  it  is  "probably  noi 
less  than  -3.'  (Plgou.  ]a.  C.  Theory  of  Unemployment,  p.  97 
London,  1933.) 

"It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  cause  of  unemployment  l! 
uniformly  a  wage  which  is  in  excess  of  marginal  productivity 
There  are  other  causes  <if  a  seasonal,  cyclical,  and  technologica 
nature,  and  In  these  cas<s  a  reduction  in  the  wage  rate  need  no 
invariably  bring  the  great  er  expansion  in  employment."  (Loc.  cit, , 
pp.  501-502.) 

I  do  not  suppose  that  « conomists  would  be  agreed  that  Professoi ' 
Douglas'  precise  ratio  is  e  (tablished.     But  he  does  make  an  Impres 
sive  case  for  his  content;  on  that  a  1 -percent  change  in  the  wagi 
rate  above  the  marginal  product  can  make  at  least  a  3-percen 
change  in  the  volume  of  employment.    It  is  to  the  interests  of  al 
that  labor  should  get  lis  full  economic  wage,  but  it  Is  to  thu 
Interests  of  no  one,  laboi   least  of  all.  that  an  unduly  high  hourl; ' 
rate  should  breed  heavy  unemployment. 

I  may  add  that  those  j  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  4-  t(  i 
6-percent  tax  on  pay  rol  Is  is  an  Insignificant  factor  may  do  wel , 
to  reconsider  this  in  the  1  ight  of  Douglas'  analysis. 

Am  TO  strand:  ro  labob — a  worthy  oBjicnva 

There  are  various  theories  behmd  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Therfc 
Is  one  purpose  with  whicl  i  we  must  all  have  great  sympathy.  Com  ■ 
petition  among  employer  s  does  not  reach  all  labor  evenly.  Ther  i 
are,  here  and  there,  pockeits  in  which  helpless  groups  of  laborers  ar 
caught,  who  can't  easily  get  out  into  the  main  labor  markets  an< 
get  the  benefit  of  empl<>yer  competition.  Or  there  are,  even  iji 
Industrial  centers,  certain  specialized  types  of  laborers  who  can'  ( 
shift  occupations  easily,  and  whose  wages  may  be  well  below  pre  • 
vailing  levels,  or  whose  pours  may  be  inordinately  long,  so  tha^ 
health  is  taxed  by  overwork.  All  of  us  must  welcome  the  activities 
of  labor  unions  in  such  situations,  as  they  try  to  pull  up  thes^ 
wages  toward  the  prevail!  ng  levels  or  to  reduce  the  number  of  hovir  i 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevaiUng  levels.  And  all  of  us  must  welh 
come.  I  think,  carefully  considered  action  by  the  goveriunents 
the  States  in  dealing  witfL  such  problems,  which  are  almost  alway^ 
local  problems 

But  the  main  objects  df  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and  thk 
main  motivation  behind  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  rest  op 
very  different  ideas. 

the  PQ  KCUASTNG  power  FALI.ACT 

First  of  all,  there  is  tie  fallacious  notion  that  arbitrary  forclnk 
up  of  the  wages  of  labti-  will  increase  general  purchasing  powef. 
with  the  resultant  Increase  In  demand  for  goods  and  demand 
labor.    It  is  thought  thai  this  is  a  revival  measure,  a  measure  thajt 
will  make  for  Increased!  business  activity  and   increased  empl03^ 
ment.     Connected  with  fthls  is  the  notion  that,  if  hours  can 
shortened,  with  the  samf  pay  for  the  smaller  number  of  hours 
for  the  larger  number  df  hours,  there  is  an  Increased  number 
workers  employed  with  S  larger  aggregate  buying  power,  and 
this  still  further  IncreasM  the  demand  for  goods  and  the  deman|l 
for  labor,  1 

Now,  this  theory  Is  Incredibly  naive  and  utterly  fallacious, 
creased  funds  for  labor  jimder  these  conditions  must  come  froih 
somewhere.  Where  are  Jthey  to  come  from?  I  have  already  dli  - 
ctissed  this  question  In  qtacusslng  the  relation  of  wages  and  profit  L 

tT   tested   in    rSANCE 


be 


that 


It  Is  no  longer  necessaiy  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  matter,  ^a 
have  had  some  Tery  stn  king  practical  tests  of  this  theory  that 
forced  increase  In  the  i  urchaslng  power  of  labor  will  make  godd 
business  In  recent  years  The  most  recent  is  the  case  of  Franc:, 
where  the  Introduction  of  the  40-hour  week  led  to  such  a  violet  t 
economic  disturbance  tl  at  the  French  Oovemment  today  Is  pel  - 
force  undoing  much  of  t  hat  It  has  done.  This  40-hour  week  let' 
lation  led  In  one  case  \  >  a  30-percent  increase  in  personnel  in 
building:  In  a  second  <  ue,  where  profits  were  already  low.  to 
22  >  3 -percent  Increase  lo  total  costs;  and  in  a  third  case  a  facto^ 
to  a  60-percent  Increase  in  labor  costs,  which  meant  a  30-perceilt 
increase  in  total  costs.  The  results,  in  this  last  case  especlalllr, 
were  very  grave. 

tx  e  test  ttnder  n  .  p.  a. 

But  we  have  had,  in  o  ir  own  country  and  In  our  own  experiencfe, 
a  very  recent  demonst  alien.  I  refer  to  our  experience  und  t 
N.  R.  A.  We  had  a  very  Eharp  and  dramatic  rise  in  the  volume  pt 
business  in  the  first  ha  Lf  of  1933,  before  the  coming  of  N.  R. 
Various  causes  contrlbul  sd  to  this.  First,  and  most  important,  wis 
the  conviction  through  Dut  the  country  that  bottom  had  be<  n 
reached,  that  the  worst  was  over,  end,  above  all.  that  the  ban  a 
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were  safe.  Second  was  the  fact  that  the  March  1933  level  of  biisi-  f 
ness  activity  was  very  low.  and  that  a  great  many  activities  were 
urgently  needed  Just  as  soon  as  nien  could  have  confidence  that  it 
was  reasonably  safe  to  proceed.  Production  had  fallen  far  below 
consumption  and  Inventories  were  extraordinarily  low.  Third,  there 
was  a  sijecxUative  flare-up  growing  out  of  the  inflation  moves. 
And,  fourth,  especially  manifesting  itself  in  late  Jtme  and  early 
July,  after  the  plans  for  N.  R.  A.  and  the  plans  for  the  processing 
taxes  had  come  to  be  understood,  there  was  an  increase  of  activity 
to  "beat  the  gtin."  and  to  get  as  much  production  as  possible 
accomplished  before  the  heavy  Increases  in  cosu  which  N.  R.  A. 
and  the  processing  taxes  were  expected  to  bring. 

From  March  1933  to  July  1933  there  was  an  increase  in  factory 
emplo3rment  of  23  percent  ar.d  an  increase  of  factory  pay  rolls  of 
55  percent.  N.  R.  A.  came.  Hours  were  shortened.  Wages  were 
raised  arbltrarUy.  With  what  resxilt?  There  was.  between  July  and 
December  of  1933,  a  further  increase  in  factory  emploj-ment  of  3 
percent  and  a  ftirther  increase  In  factory  pay  rolls  of  6  percent. 
N.  R.  A.  made  this  addition  to  the  buying  power  of  factory  labor. 
Did  this  increase  production  and  business  activity?  The  answer  Is 
startlingly  clear.  Prom  March  1933  to  July  1933  there  had  been  an 
Increase  In  Industrial  production  of  69  percent.  Eut  from  July 
1933  to  December  1933  industrial  production  dropped  25  percent. 
•  The  rise  in  activity  from  March  to  July  of  1933  meant  a  sharp 
decline  of  26  percent  in  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output.  Overhead 
cost  was  there  anyhow.  Hiring  additional  laborers  and  adding  to 
pay  rolls  did  not  mean  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  output  was  corre- 
spondingly Increased  because  overhead  was  spread  thinner.  It  was 
still  profitable  to  put  on  additional  laborers.  But  with  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  rates  the  situation 
was  radically  reversed  between  July  and  December.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  drop  in  Industrial  production  and  Increased  pay  rolls 
meant  a  54  p)ercent  increase  in  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  between 
July  1933  and  December  1933. 
»  S.  R.  A.  and  business  indices* 


Industrial  production  >  (aljusted) 

Factory  employment  •  (adjusted) 

Factory  pay  roll? » .- 

Wholesale  prices « 

Cost  of  living  ♦ — 

.      Food 

'       Clothing 

Stocks  of  manufeotured  goods  ' 

Labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 

Department -store  sales  « (a'l  justed) 

Department-Store  Stocks '  (adjusted).. - 


Preoexling 
establL'^hment 
of  N.  K.  A. 
(March- 
July  1«33) 


-»-33 

+35 

+15 

+5 

+  1« 

+4 

-(-7 

—26 

+23 

+11 


FoUowine 

estaMishment 

of  N.  R.  A. 

(July- 
December 
1933) 


+3 
-t-6 
+3 
+3 


+21 
-t-« 

+54 
-1 

+8 


1  This  table  is  taken  from  The  First  Pha.s*  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  1933,  by  Arthur  Robert  Bums,  Political  Science  Quarterly.  June  193*.  In 
ca.se«:  where  later  fipure*  have  appeared  to  replace  preliminary  flfrures,  revision  has 
been  made.  The  cost-of-living  figures  published  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  have  been  used  in  the  above  table.  The  figtires  for  "labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output"  are  estimates  by  Professor  Burns. 

i  Fe^leral  Reserve  Board. 

»  r.  t*.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

*  National  Indnstrial  Conference  Board. 

•  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Increases  In  costs  and  the  processing 
taxes  combined  upon  the  situation  in  August  and  September  of 
1933  was  a  very  dramatic  one  and  a  very  discouraging  one,  as  a 
banker,  talking  with  his  customers,  could  see  it  at  that  time.  Here 
were  eome  cases:  One  large  industrial  organization  had  had  a  300- 
percent  increase  In  its  volume  between  March  and  July.  Its  profits 
were  large,  and  It  absorbed  the  Increased  costs  of  N.  R.  A.  and  the 
procerslng  taxes,  both  of  which  affected  It.  without  any  difficulty, 
and  went  on  with  a  large  volume  of  activity.  At  the  opposite  end 
was  a  large  organization  producing  capital  goods  and  equipment, 
which  bad  been  running  a  deficit  of  ta.OOOXXX)  a  year.  It  was  not 
affected  by  the  processing  Uxes,  but  was  affected  by  N.  R.  A.  rules 
M  to  wage*  and  hours.  This  industry  had  its  $3,000,000  deficit  in- 
creased to  a  $6j0O0j000  deficit.  In  between  were  a  great  many  case* 
of  busincMcs  which  reported  that  for  the  first  time  In  3  or  3 
years  tbey  bad  had  profits  between  March  and  July  of  1033.  but 
that  with  the  coming  of  N.  R.  A.  and.  In  some  cases,  the  processing 
taxes  they  found  these  proflu  largely  wiped  out  or  turned  into 
deflciu. 

The  bustneas  reaction  at  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserre  Bul- 
letin's index  of  production,  beween  July  of  1933  and  December  of 
1933  was  25  percent. 

N.  R.  A.  was  not  a  revival  measure.  It  was  an  antirevlval  meas- 
ure. The  theory  that  shortening  hours  and  raising  wages  would 
Increase  business  activity  was  dramatically  and  conclusively  ex- 
ploded in  this  6-month  period  of  actual  test. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  N.  R.  A.  period  Industrial  production 
did  not  rise  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  July  of  1933  before  N.  R.  A. 
came  in.  Following  the  disappearance  of  N.  R.  A.,  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  late  May  1935,  came  the  first  real  recovery 
to  anything  li^e  normal  levels.    We  passed  the  July  1933  peak  In 


the  auttunn  of  1935.  and  then,  with  rapidly  growing  volume  of 
production  and  with  decreasing  unemployment,  had  approximately 
2  years  of  growing  business  activity. 

THI  FAU-ACT  OF  SZTTIONAI.  PaOTBCTIOKIUC 

"fhere  is  3ret  another  very  powerful  motive  behind  this  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  In  the  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  northern  and  western 
industries  to  avoid  the  competition  of  southern  industries,  which 
can  employ  labor  at  lower  wage  rates  than  those  prevailing  In  the 
North  and  West.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  that  haa 
called  for  high  protective  tariffs  throughout  the  world  and  that 
has  sought  to  have  tariffs  which  would  equalise  wage  rates  It 
rests  on  a  very  false  economic  philosophy,  the  application  of  which 
can  do  us  incredible  harm.  Carried  to  the  limit.  It  wotild  mean 
that  the  country  where  wage  rates  were  highest  could  not  safely 
trade  with  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  carried  desperately  far  In  Europe.  First,  followtnc 
the  war.  we  had  newly  created  states,  the  successor  states  of  the 
Atistro-Hungarlan  Empire,  cutting  off  trade  with  one  another  by 
high  and  rising  tariffs  with  an  appalling  paralysis  for  each  as  accus- 
tomed trade  lines  were  stopped.  And  in  mere  recent  years  we  have 
seen  an  intensification  of  trade  restrictions  affecting  the  great 
ccimtrles  of  Euroi>e,  until  today  most  of  the  European  Continent 
Is  half  strangled  by  a  network  of  complicated  trade  barriers — tariff*, 
quotas,  foreign  exchange  controls,  etc. 

Ovir  own  high  protective  tariffs  in  this  country  have  made  xi» 
great  difficulties,  particularly  by  spoiling  our  foreign  market  for 
agricultural  exports,  notably  cotton,  wheat,  lard,  and  tobacco.     But 

we  have  had  an  Immunity  from  the  worst  of  these  troubles  by 
virtue  of  the  great  free  trade  area  among  our  48  States.  

The  lower  wages  of  the  South  have  not  prevented  wage  Increuea 
in  the  North,  either  in  the  remote  past  or  in  the  recent  past. 
Rather,  with  the  general  growth  of  capital  in  the  country,  all  sec- 
tions have  seen  wages  rise.  In  the  post-N.  R.  A.  period  down  to 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1937  wages  In  the  country  generally  rose,  both 
absolutely  and  in  relation  to  commodity  prices  at  wholesale  and 
cost  of  living.  This  was  true  even  apart  from  the  Increases  which 
came  In  the  first  half  of  1937  through  the  sudden  intensification 
of  union  activity  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Latxjr  Board 
under  the  Wagner  Act. 

Wage  rates  are  much  lower  In  the  South  than  in  the  North  or 
In  the  West.  Figures  for  industrial  wages  for  some  20  Industrie* 
Indicate  that  the  average  hourly  entrance  rate  of  pay  for  adult 
male  common  laborers  in  the  North  Is  46  cents  and  the  average  In 
the  South  is  33  cents.  This  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  1* 
less  capital  In  the  South  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
there  is  in  the  North.  It  Is  parUy  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  Negroes  In  the  South. 

HOtJRLT  RATES  VS.  LABOR  COST  PEt  UNTT  OF  OUTPUT 
The  notion  that  wage  rates  per  hour  are  the  one  determining 
factor  in  cost  of  production  and  in  competition  Is  an  abstirtl  no- 
tion. There  Is  a  multitude  of  other  factors  In  costs.  LatKir  co«* 
per  unit  of  output  is  the  significant  labor  cost  and  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  wage  rates  per  hour.  Europe,  with  low  wag« 
rates,  is  very  much  afraid  of  the  competition  of  products  of  our 
mass  production  industries,  where  high  wage  rates  are  jMiid.  The 
question  of  wage  rate  per  hour  is  most  significant  in  connection 
with  specialties  where  a  great  deal  of  hand  work  has  to  be  done. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  Is  reduced  in  high  wage  dlstrlcU 
by  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  which  it  is  not  economical  to 
use  where  wage  rates  are  lower,  and  which,  moreover,  countrle* 
and  regions  with  limited  caplUl  cannot  afford  to  use.  Variations 
In  taxes  between  countries  and  localities,  make  Important  differ- 
ences in  costs,  as  do  variations  in  the  quality  of  lalxjr,  variations  In 
Industrial  skill  and  variations  In  managerial  efficiency. 

By  what  means  shall  the  South  compete,  and  how  shall  the 
South  Increase  its  purchasing  power  except  by  using  Its  labor  for 
the  best  wages  It  can  get  and  engaging  in  lull  production?  Why 
should  not  substantial  volumes  of  capital  go  from  other  paru  of 
the  country  to  the  South,  attracted  by  the  cheaper  labor,  and 
build  up  new  Industries  there,  bringing  workers  and  machine* 
together?    And  as  this  goes  on  will  not  wages  rise  in  the  South? 

There  Is  a  problem  of  aouthem  labor  recently  created.  Tb* 
Impairment  of  the  South'a  foreign  market  for  agricultural  products 
has  released  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Tbe  retirement  of  land  means 
the  retirement  of  labor.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  idle  lat>or  In  tb* 
South  which  would  not  now  be  idle  If  we  had  *  larfe  two-sidcd  trade 
between  this  country  and  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  Is  it  rlffbt  thst  we 
should  undertake  by  wage  and  hour  legislation  to  perpetuate  thie 
vmewployvaent  In  tbe  South? 

N.  R.  A.  created  a  great  deal  of  unemployment  m  the  South.  X>esplt« 
the  differentials,  tbe  greatest  Increase  In  wages,  the  greatest  ahorten- 
ing  of  hours,  and  the  greatest  Increase  in  labor  cosu  under  If.  R.  A. 
were  In  the  South.  In  the  lumber  usde.  for  example,  very  little  in- 
crease was  made  in  western  wages,  while  a  very  great  increase  was 
tT»<i«.  in  southern  wages,  even  though  they  remslned  well  below 
those  of  the  West.  This  Illustration,  by  tbe  way.  strikingly  reveals 
how  absurd  the  contention  Is  that  cost  of  production  in  a  given 
Industry  is  wholly  a  question  of  wage  rates.  Far  more  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  stumpage.  Its  acceeslbillty  to  Uansportation.  the 
degree  of  mechanization  In  the  methods  of  getting  out  the  timber, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  factors.  An  interesting  book  by  Charles 
Frederick  Roos.  who  was  formerly  director  of  research  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
(Roos,  Charles.  N.  R.  A.  Economic  Planning,  The  Princlpia  Press, 
Bloomlngton.  Ind.,  1937) ,  gives  significant  figure*  ID  connection  with 
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this  point  (loc.  clt.,  p.  166)  and  says:  "In  view  of  these  data,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  lumber  business  was  diverted  from  the  South  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest. "'  Roos  estimates  that,  by  reason  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage provisions  of  the  codes,  about  500,000  Negro  workers 
were  on  relief  in  1934  (loc.  clt.,  p.  173). 

Roos  adds  that  a  minimum  wage  definitely  causes  the  displace- 
ment of  the  young.  Inexperienced  worker  and  the  old  worker  (loc. 
cit..  p.  193).  He  adds  that  the  N.  R.  A.  favored  the  highly  mecha- 
nized units  of  industry  (loc.  cit.,  p.  416),  that  insuperable  difficul- 
ties arose  in  fixing  fair  differentials  not  only  as  between  sections 
but  also  as  between  large  and  small  places  (loc.  clt.,  p.  162),  that 
smiall  firms  survived  frequently  by  disregarding  the  provisions  of 
the  code  (loc.  clt.,  p.  143),  and  that  had  the  codes  been  rigoroxisly 
enforced,  employment  at  the  expiration  of  the  N.  R.  A.  would  have 
been  considerably  less  than  it  was.  He  adds  that  rising  wage  rates 
and  Increasing  prices  delayed  recovery,  especially  In  residential 
building  and  replacement  machinery  (loc.  clt.,  p.  150),  and.  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  his  view  that  the  N.  R.  A.  struck  especially  at  the  capital 
goods  industries  (loc.  cit.,  p.  124). 

The  idea  that  we  must  have  equal  wage  rates  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  equal  wage  rates  in  large  and  small  places  regard- 
less of  efficiency,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  mechanization,  re- 
gardless of  the  volume  of  capital,  regardless  of  transportation 
facilities  and  trnnsportatlon  costs,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  labor, 
Regardless  of  differences  in  climate  and  natural  resources,  in  a 
country  as  great  and  as  diverse  as  this,  is  a  fantastic  notion. 
Regional  differences  in  wages  are.  In  fact,  enormous,  and  ovir  ups 
and  downs  of  business  go  on  largely  uninfluenced  by  them.  (For 
example,  the  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  average 
hourly  entrance  rates  of  pay  of  adult  male  common  laborers  In  20 
selected  industries  indicates  that  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles  the  average  rate  in  the  North  is  41  cents,  while  in  the  South 
It  is  28  cents;  in  sawmills,  workers  in  the  North  receive  46  cents  an 
hour,  and  those  in  the  South  22  cents;  in  the  chemicals  Industry 
the  average  for  the  North  is  49  cents,  and  that  for  the  South  34 
cents;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  the  northern  average  is 
48  cents,  while  the  southern  is  35  cents.  These  variations  are 
found  not  only  between  Industry  and  Industry  but  also  between 
city  and  city.  The  average  entrance  rates  for  all  the  20  industries 
studied  In  Akron,  Ohio,  for  example,  is  48  cents,  while  in  Atlanta, 
Ga..  it  is  29  cents:  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  average  is  40  cents;  in 
Charleston.  S.  C  22  cents;  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  average  is  58 
cents:  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  it  is  29  cents;  In  Boston,  Mass.,  the  aver- 
age is  47  cents:  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  22  cents.  (Monthly  Labor 
Review.  April.  1937,  p.  938.) 

WAGES  AND   HOURS   UNDER   THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS   ACT 

In  What  has  gone  before,  I  have  bern  discussing  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  wage  aiKl  hour  legislation,  rather  than  the  de- 
tailed provisions  of  the  new  law.  or  the  effect  of  Its  provisions  as 
they  have  been  applied.  The  legislation  has  only  recently  come  into 
effect.  A  great  many  of  ovir  industries  were  already  working  less 
than  44  hours  a  week. 

The  law  provides  that  hours  shall  be  limited  to  44  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  year.  42  hours  a  week  for  the  second  year,  and  40  hours 
after  2  years.  Work  in  excess  of  these  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at 
not  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  regular  wage  rate.  Minimum 
wages  are  set  at  25  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year,  30  cents  an  hour 
for  the  following  6  years,  and  40  cents  after  7  years.  The  minimum 
wage,  however,  is  subject  to  further  adjustment  at  any  time  through 
the  action  of  "industry  committees."  The.se  industry  committees 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  administrator  and  their  membership  is  to 
be  composed  in  equal  number  of  three  types  of  members — first,  "dis- 
interested persons  representing  the  public,"  one  of  whom  shall  be 
chairman;  second,  an  equal  number  of  persons  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  Industry;  and,  third,  an  equal  number  of  persons 
representing  employers  in  the  Industry.  In  making  the  appoint- 
ments the  Administrator  shall  "give  due  regard  to  the  geographical 
regions  in  which  the  industry  Is  carried  on." 

These  committees,  hearing  evidence,  are  to  recommend  minimum 
wages  within  the  limits  of  25  and  40  cents  for  the  first  year,  and 
thereafter  within  the  limits  of  30  and  40  cents,  which,  if  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  shall  become  the  effective  minima  for  the 
particular  industries.  The  industry  committees  are  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  "the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  for  the 
Industry  which  It  determines,  having  due  regard  to  economic  and 
competitive  conditions,  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment 
to  the  industry."  (Sec.  8  (b) .)  The  law  apparently  contemplates  a 
great  deal  of  activity  by  these  committees  in  raising  minimum 
wages  above  the  25-cent  minimum  of  the  first  year  and  the  30-cent 
minimum  of  the  next  6  years  during  the  first  7  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law,  and  apparently  contemplates  that  their  activity  In 
reducing  rates  below  40  cents  after  the  first  7  years  shall  be  excep- 
tional. It  provides  (sec.  8  (e) )  that  no  wage-fixing  order  Issued 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  7  years  shall  remain  in  effect  after  such 
expiration,  and  that  no  order  shall  be  issued  (reducing  minimum 
wages  below  40  cents)  with  respect  to  any  Indxistry  after  the  7 
years  unless  the  Industry  committee  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  before  It  recommends,  and  the  Administrator  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearings  finds,  that  this 
i«  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  substantial  curtailment  of  employ- 
ment to  the  Industry. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  to  the  first  year  the  provisions 
would  not  affect  many  industries  outside  of  the  South,  though  the 
framers  of  the  law  apparently  forgot  about  Puerto  Rico,  and  very 


grave  disturbances  have 
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1  ilready  been  met  in  the  island  where  cap  - 
tal  is  scarce  and  population  dense,  and  where  immense  unemploy- 
ment is  resulting  from  )  heer  inability  of  Industries  to  pay  the  i  5 
cents  an  hour.  Wages  t  re  high  when  men  are  scarce  and  caplt  il 
resources  abundant,  and  nrages  are  low  when  men  are  abundant  ar  d 
capital  resources  are  sci  rce.  As  we  look  forward  to  the  40-ceiit 
minimum  and  the  40-hc  ur  maximum,  however,  for  a  large  body  tt 
our  industries,  particularly  in  the  South,  the  effect  may  be  ve  y 
grave.  Two-thirds  of  thi  textile  workers  In  the  South  today  recel^  e 
less  than  40  cents  an  hgur.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  some  un- 
employment in  the  Sout|i  even  as  a  result  of  the  25-cent  mlnlrauia 
wage. 

^ASONAL   INDUSTRnCS 

:he  law,  however,  some  unexpected  thin^ 
n  point  is  the  following:  I  have  in  mlrd 


In  the  application  of 
have  come  up.  A  case 
one  company  whose  business  is  one  of  great  variation  due  to  tAe 


Christmas  trade,  though 


This  company  employs  an  average  of  perhaps  1,250  people.     Moftt 


of  its  common  laborers 
system,  and  for  the  most 


ire  on  an  hourly  wage  rate  with  a  boni» 
part  a  40-44-hour  week  has  been  commoi  i. 
The  week  is  usually  40  he  urs,  but  during  the  seasonal  period  of  gre)  it 
activity  the  company  has  been  accustomed  to  worktog  44  houis. 
The  company  finds,  how  iver,  that  it  is  expected  now  to  begin  ove  •- 
time  pay  at  time  and  a  :  talf  when  It  exceeds  40  hours,  even  thou{  h 
the  law  does  not  in  ter  ns  require  this.  This  means  so  sharp  s  a 
Increase  to  the  cost  of  pi  oductlon  that  the  company  is  reducing  1  la 
production  schedule  and  will  produce  and  sell  less  goods  this  seasqu 
than  would  otherwise  ha  ve  been  the  case. 

COMPENSiTION  rOR  "OVERTIME"  WORK 
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When  men  are  worklhg 
serious  burden.    And.  ufder 
of  time  and  a  half  for 
and   protecting   the  health 
enacts  time  and  a  half 
42-  or  40-hour  week,  it 
easily  bring  the  next  strbng 
lessly  violent  and  prem^t 
beginning  of  this 
particularly  rising  labor 
perity  period  to  cut  into 
If,  when  labor  is  well 
duction,  and  in  order 
Is  obliged  to  pay  time 
shock  can  be  very  vlolen : 

One  of  the  modiflcatlcns 
nectlon  with  the  40-l\ou:  ■ 
of  work  at  a   10-percen ; 
an  arrangement  of  that 
provide  a  graduated 
tween  40  and  44  hours, 
cent  after  48,  the  shock 
think  we  can  contemplalje 
and  a  50-percent  Increasi 
for  the  great  body  of 
believe  that  the  whole  of 
that  the  crucial  point 
the  50-percent  increase 
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tend  ?ncy 


ra  e 
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In  the  administration 
which,  if  used  to  rcccgrfl 
it  occurs  and  to  mltigat( 
to  create  real  difficulties 
There  seems  to  be  a 
with  the  administration 
pretation. 

The  Administrator  Is 
employer  who  reduced 
rush  of  business  would 
rate,  because  the  new 
the  effects  of  the 
paid  should  be  above 
In  the  act  that  says 
"of  this  act  shall  justify 
him  which  is  in  excess 
this  act,  or  Justify  any 
maintained  by  him  whicl  \ 
plicable  under  this  act. 
strued  as  a  prohibition 
within  the  minima  and 
expression  of  a  pious 

And  if,  in  the 
provision   should    be 
wages,  an  Incredible, 
totroduced  toto  our  lab^r 
any  periods  of  business 
cculd  prevent  the 
continual  changing 
It  sets  minima  for  wagefe 
the  law  says  nothing  wit  i 
hours  shall  be  above  the 
hours.    If.  in  the  admi 
takes  to  destroy  flexibilit 
I   we  face  a  very  dangerous 
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dan  ;erous. 
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it  is  in  production  all  the  year  arounl. 


48  or  50  hours  a  week,  overtime  la 

these  conditions,  the  trade  union  rule 

oj^ertlme  is  a  good  rule  as  limiting  overtlne 

of   the  workers.     But   when   Congrew 

[or  overtime  In  conjunction  with  a  44-  (ir 

is  creating  an  inelasticity  which  can  very 

upward  move  in  business  into  a  need- 

ure  crisis.     I  recur  to  the  analysis  at  tie 

;s  of  the  way  in  which  rising  costs,  ard 

costs,  operate  toward  the  end  of  a  proi- 

profits  and  bring  about  business  reactlo  i. 

employed,  there  Is  demand  for  further  pri- 

get  It  the  business  community  general  y 

a  half  for  labor  for  over  40  hours,  tje 

Indeed. 

which  France  has  been  maktog  In  coi  i- 

week  has  been  to  permit  additional  hou  -s 

overtime  charge.     There  is  elasticity  1  a 

sort.     And  if  the  Congress  had  chosen  i  o 

of  10-percent  increase  for  overtime  b  i- 

5  p>ercent  between  44  and  48,  and  50  pe'- 

would  be  much  less  violent.     But  I  do  n<it 

with  equahlmity  a  40-hour  working  we<  k 

in  wages  for  all  overtime  beyond  40  hou  s 

Ai^erlcan  industry,  coming  within  2  years.     1 

this  legislation  is  unfortunate,  but  I  thit  k 

I  lay  come  in  the  statutorial  enactment     ' 

n  wages  for  overtime. 


ADM]  NISTRATION  OF  THE  ACT 


of  the  act  there  Is  considerable  discretion 
ze  true  seasonality  of  employment  whei  e 
the  rigors  of  the  act  wherever  it  is  found 
might  soften  it  In  important  particular  J. 
ncy,  however,  on  the  part  of  those  charge  l 

of  the  act  to  go  beyond  the  law  to  inte;  - 

quoted  in  the  press  as  holding  that  ary 

lourly  rates  in  anticipation  of  a  suddea 

»  responsible  for  overtime  at  the  origin,  il 

-  would  be  an  obvious  subterfuge  to  avol  d 

m  hours  provision  even  though  the  rai  o 

mlnimimi  set  by  law.     There  is  nothlr  g 

Section  18  does  say  that  no  provlsloa 

any  employer  In  reducing  a  wage  paid  I  j 

of  the  applicable  minimum  wage   und<  r 

ei  aployer  to  increasing  hours  of  employmer  t 

-     are  shorter  than  the  maximum  hours  aj 

But  this  provision  can  haidly  be  cor 

reduction  of  wages  or  Increase  of  hours 

maxima  set  by  the  act.     It  is  rather  ab 

It  provides  no  penalties. 

and  the  application  of  this  act.  th 

to  freeze    existing    hours    and   existi 

and  appalLng  Inflexibility  would 

situation  which  could  Intensify  evils 

1  ecession  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  which 

readjustments  which  are  needed  in 

:  life.    The  theory  cf  the  law  is 

and  that  It  sets  maxima  for  hours 

reference  to  what  wages  shall  be  or  whdt 

minimum  wages  and  below  the  maximui  a 

ni^tration  of  the  act,  the  Government  undei  ■ 

above  the  minima  and  below  the  maximi  i 

situation  Indeed. 
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It  Is  too  early  to  say  that  there  is  a  settled  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  What  has  Just  been  said  has 
been  said  tentatively  and  in  a  friendly  spirit.  At  best  the  law  ia 
gotog  to  do  harm,  and  probably  a  great  deal  of  harm.  But  if  the 
administration  goes  beyond  the  law,  the  harm  will  be  intensified 
very  greatly.  And  if  the  todustrlal  committees  are  domtoated  by 
the  North  and  the  West  they  can  do  great  damage  to  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  committees  can  be  so  used  as  to  mitigate 
very  greatly  the  evil  effects  of  the  law.  Believers  to  the  new  act 
would  do  well  to  urge  a  policy  of  moderation  in  its  application. 

SHALL  WE  FREEZE  THE  LABOR  SITUATION  T 

I  have  pointed  out  how  the  natural  forces  of  technological  prog- 
ress, accumulation  of  capital,  and  retardation  of  growth  of  popu- 
lation put  labor  In  a  position  to  bargain  for  leisure  among  other 
luxuries  of  life  and  led  to  the  progressive  shortentog  of  average 
hours  of  labor  from  58  4  hours  in  1890  to  493  hours  to  1926.  But 
new  forces  have  come  to  since  the  twenties,  and  the  shortentog  of 
hours  has  been  on  a  much  more  arbitrary  basis  since  that  time, 
with  a  drastic  drop  to  42  hours  in  1937.  This  shortening  has  been 
to  a  period  of  economic  distress  rather  than  to  a  period  of  expand- 
ing production  and  growing  wealth.  It  has  reduced  American 
working  hours  far  below  those  of  any  other  country,  except  France, 
where  the  situation  is  being  rapidly  reversed.  The  workweek  to 
Great  Britain  Is  over  47  hours,  and  the  workweek  In  Sweden  is 
approximately  48  hours.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  free« 
our  situation  by  law. 

The  shortentog  of  hours,  which  the  free  play  of  economic  forces 
brought  about  prior  to  1929,  almost  Invariably  meant  tocreased 
Industrial  costs,  because  labor  has  rarely  been  willing  to  have 
weekly  earnings  reduced  for  the  sake  of  shorter  hours.  Conse- 
quently, shorter  working  hours  have  usually  meant  Increased  hourly 
rates.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  that  Industry  should,  in 
some  way,  offset  shorter  working  hours.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  by  increased  managerial  efficiency,  by  "scientific 
management."  which  has  Increased  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  by 
Increasing  application  of  capital  to  industry,  by  the  increasing 
application  of  new  technology,  and,  finally,  by  an  increased  effi- 
ciency of  labor  itself  through  less  weariness  and  better  health. 
This  last  factor  was  particularly  Important  when  reduction  in  hours 
per  week  was  from  60  to  60,  but  the  same  results  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  follow  the  reduction  of  working  hours  from  49  to  40. 
For  most  Industries  and  for  most  labor  a  48-hour  week  is  consistent 
with  health  and  ftoll  efficiency,  and  the  other  factors,  particularly 
the  applicat'.on  of  new  capital  to  industry,  have  not  been  working 
over  the  Industrial  field  as  widely  or  as  effectively  in  recent  years 
as  they  did  prior  to  1929.  A  grave  question  is  suggested  by  these 
considerations.  (See  the  recent  discussion  of  Prof.  Leo  Wolman, 
Hours  of  Work  in  American  Industry.  November  27,  1938,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.) 

I  believe  that,  with  a  return  of  normal  economic  activity  to 
the  United  States,  we  shall  need  to  work  more  hours,  and  It  Is 
to  the  Interest  of  labor  to  work  more  hours.  Restrictions  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  Justified  en  the  grounds  of  health  or  efficiency  for 
industry  in  general.  They  are  based  rather  on  the  theory  that 
there  Is  not  enough  work  to  go  around,  and  that,  therefore,  each 
man  should  do  less.  When  the  time  comes  when  there  is  more 
work  to  go  around,  and  when-  the  full  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  is  needed.  I  believe  that  we  shall  regret  very  much  this 
drastic  legislation. 

But,  long  before  we  reach  the  full  utilization  of  the  labor  force, 
we  shall,  in  a  period  of  expanding  industrial  activity,  find  short- 
ages of  partictilar  kinds  of  labor  In  a  good  many  places.  The 
statutory  40 -hour  week  with  the  statutory  provision  for  50  per- 
cent increase  in  wages  for  overtime,  can  easily  create  dangerous 
strangling  bottlenecks  In  strategically  important  parts  of  the  in- 
dustrial field,  which  may  bring  an  upswing  in  business  to  a 
premature   close   long   before    general    imemployment    disappears. 

CONCLtJSlOM 

Business  activity  Increases  when  the  prospects  of  profits  are 
good.  Business  activity  recedes  as  profits  are  cut  under  by  rising 
costs.  Pay  rolls  rise  as  profits  rise.  Pay  rolls  decline  as  profits 
fall  off.  The  largest  element  to  costs  is  labor  cost.  Over  70 
percent  of  the  national  income  goes  to  labor.  Fifteen  and  three- 
tenths  percent  goes  to  profits.  It  is  not  to  the  interests  of  labor 
to  seek  by  direct  action  further  to  Incretise  Its  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  at  the  expense  of  profits.  The  effort  to  add  10  per- 
cent to  the  Income  of  labor  In  this  way  would  cut  profits  to  half 
and  lead  to  violent  reduction  in  pay  rolls.  Labor  and  business 
enterprises  have,  however,  a  common  Interest  to  policies  which 
will  tocrease  the  total  to  be  shared.  Our  wage  and  hoxir  legisla- 
tion, increasing  Industrial  costs,  can  easily  bring  a  period  of  im- 
proving business  to  a  premature  close.  The  most  dangerous  fea- 
ture of  It  may  well  be  the  statutory  enactment  of  the  time-and-a- 
half  rule  for  overtime  after  40  hours.  The  theory  that  arbitrarily 
reducing  hours  and  shortentog  wages  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor  and  thereby  tocrease  business  activity  has  been 
conclusively  disproved,  both  by  the  40-hour  week  experiment  In 
France  and  by  our  own  N.  R.  A.  The  sound  way  to  raise  wages 
and  to  reduce  hours  Is  the  way  In  which  we  have  historically 
accomplished  these  altogether  desirable  objectives  In  the  United 
States,  namely,  through  the  growth  of  capital  and  technological 
progress,  rapidly  outrunning  the  growth  of  population.  When 
men  are  relatively  scarce  and  capital  Is  relatively  abundant,  hours 
of  work  are  reasonable  and  wages  are  high. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  speech  delivered  by  me 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  blue  network  on  No- 
vember 24,  1938.  at  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air: 

Freedom  of  speech  to  our  country  means  a  free  America  under 
free  institutions  and  a  free  ballot  by  a  free  people.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  a  symbol  of  our  free  Institutions  and  ova  republican  form 
of  government.  We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  on  this  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  America:  but  nothing  Is  of  more  importance  than 
the  preservation  of  otir  free  sjieech.  free  press,  and  freedom  of 
worship. 

I  know  of  no  more  vital  and  important  issue  In  the  world  today 
than  the  preservation  of  free  speech.  Never  before  during  the  past 
100  years  has  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  been  so  challenged,  im- 
paired, or  restricted  as  In  the  totalitarian  states  that  have  com* 
into  being  since  the  World  War.  The  American  people  look  with 
dismay  and  abhorrence  on  the  tragic  acts  of  repression  in  Naal 
Germany,  where  a  ruthless  dictatorship  is  bent  on  destroying  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  Institutions  and  substltutlt^;  for  them 
a  government  by  the  bullet,  racial  and  religious  persecution,  rob- 
bery, and  armed  violence. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 
"The  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

This  article,  part  of  the  first  10  amendments  known  as  the  BlU 
of  Rights,  is  the  palladium  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed  or  whether  in  the 
majority  or  minority.  The  fundamental  rights  of  free  sovereign 
American  citizens  to  freedom  of  speech  are  guaranteed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  as  long  as  the  Constitution  stands  and  an 
Impartial  and  independent  Judiciary  is  Its  livtog  voice,  these  sacred 
rights  and  guaranties  of  protection  will  conttoue  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art  In  the  autocratlo 
and  dictatorial  nations,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Soviet  Russia,  covering  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In 
these  nations  even  the  courts  are  used  to  liquidate  those  who  have 
the  temerity  to  attempt  to  practice  free  speech.  Twenty  years  aigo 
our  youth,  including  myself,  went  forth  to  war  on  European  battle- 
fields to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  What  a  travesty,  what 
a  mockery,  and  what  a  farce.  The  old  nations  of  Europe  have  since 
then  discarded  their  free  institutions  and  parliaments  for  dictator- 
ships of  the  right  or  the  left,  for  fascism,  nazl-lsm,  or  communism. 
Democratic  Institutions  have  been  supplanted  by  ancient  abso- 
lutism in  a  new  guise.  We  merely  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  it 
cannot  happen  here  as  we  watch  the  hands  of  progress  and  human 
liberty  set  back  a  thousand  years  In  some  European  nations.  Con- 
demn this  manifestation  of  despotism  as  we  should,  yet  nevertheless 
we  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  undermining  and  destruction  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  that  la 
taking  place  all  over  the  world.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  few 
nations  In  the  world  where  freedom  of  the  press,  of  the  platform, 
of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  radio  Is  still  maintained. 

I  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  Is  more  freedom 
of  speech  In  America  than  to  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

We  meet  here  tonight  as  representatives  of  different  political 
parties  and  of  opposite  social  and  economic  views  in  open  fonim. 
connected  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  with  every  State  In  the 
Union  and  into  the  homes  of  countless  free  American  citizens. 
Why,  even  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  who  I  have  heard  has  had  some 
difficulties  in  speaking  in  Jersey  City,  can  tonight  freely  and  safely 
direct  his  oratorical  shafts  at  Mayor  Hague  and  appeal  over  his  head 
to  the  people  of  Jersey  City  listening  in  over  the  radio. 

I  confess  that  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  misguided  and  un- 
warranted attempts  of  the  police  of  Jersey  City  to  keep  Norman 
Thomas  from  speaking  in  that  city  or  elsewhere  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  In  and  uphold  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  freedom  of  sF>eech.  I  agree  with  the  famous  French 
writer  and  philosopher  Voltaire  who  Is  quoted  as  saying.  "I  do  not 
agree  with  a  w(»y1  that  you  say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  It." 
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We  are  too  prone  In  the  United  States  to  point  out  the  defects 
•nd  limitations  on  freedom  of  speech  in  our  own  country,  and  to 
laud  the  alleged  freedom  of  speech  in  other  nations,  particularly 
Great  Britain.  We  have  done  it  so  consistently  and  successfully 
that  we  have  built  up  a  gigantic  myth  about  the  freedom  of  speech 
at  Hyde  Park,  London  (not  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.).  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  Investigate  this  myth  and  am  glad  of  this  opportvmlty 
to  explode  it.  It  Is  true  that  the  "bobbles,"  or  police,  permit  the 
speakers  to  blow  off  steam  and  to  rant  and  rave,  but  if  attacks  are 
made  on  the  King  or  Queen,  or  to  Incite  to  riot  or  endanger  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  British  Empire,  they  are  stopped  at 
once.  There  Is  no  such  freedom  of  speech  in  England  as  there  is 
here.  When  Winston  Churchill  wanted  to  radio  his  reply  to  Hitler 
he  was  shut  off  the  air  In  his  own  country  and  could  only  speak  to 
us  in  an  effort  to  rope  us  in  to  do  the  fighting  for  the  British 
Empire.  Even  the  King  of  England  cannot,  as  we  recently  learned, 
speak  to  his  people  over  the  radio  without  the  consent  of  his  Prime 
Minister  and  cabinet.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  restriction 
on  President  Roosevelt  or  even  on  the  humblest  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Here  in  New  York  City  there  Is  published  every  day  tha 
Dally  Worker,  a  Commimlst  newspaper  filled  with  radical  and 
revolutionary  propaganda.  A  similar  newspaper  Issued  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  London  was  suppressed  by  the  Government  there 
many  years  ago. 

Let  us  stop  throwing  stones  at  ourselves  and  besmirching  our  own 
free  Institutions.  I  repeat:  We  have  the  greatest,  the  fullest,  the 
most  complete  freedom  of  speech  in  the  United  States  of  any  nation 
In  the  world.  The  best  answer  that  the  American  people  can  give 
to  the  growth  of  foreign  dictatorships  is  to  reafltan  their  faith  In 
our  free  Institutions  and  constitutional  government.  The  greatest 
and  most  important  civil  right  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  of  voting 
age  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  without  fear  or  favor  on  election  day, 
and  to  express  his  or  her  views  openly  on  governmental  issues. 
From  this  civil  right  to  vote  a  free  ballot  all  other  rights  depend, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship,  trial 
by  Jury,  and  all  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  under  the  Con- 
Btitution. 

The  first  thing  dictators  do.  when  they  get  into  power,  is  to  end 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  the  radio.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  radio  In  Soviet  Russia.  Fascist  Italy,  or 
Nazi  Germany.  Dictators  whether  of  the  left  or  the  right  are  afraid 
of  the  truth. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  whom  I  do  not  believe  should  be 
granted  the  same  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  as 
American  citizens,  and  that  Is  the  alien  who  comes  over  here  of  his 
own  accord,  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  our  free  Institutions  and 
urge  their  overthrow  by  force  and  violence.  If  these  alien  Nazi, 
Fascists,  and  Ccmmunlsts  do  not  like  our  free  institutions,  o^lr  laws, 
and  our  country,  let  them  go  back  to  their  native  lands,  where  they 
can  en}oy  the  lack  of  freedom  of  speech,  deplorable  wage  scales, 
and  oppressive  laws  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past. 
But  if  they  Insist  on  remaining  here  and  spreading  class  and  racial 
hatred  and  revolutionary  poison  against  our  free  American  institu- 
tions, then  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact  drastic  deporta- 
tion laws  to  deport  these  alien  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Communist  agl- 
Utors  and  give  their  Jobs  to  loyal  American  cltlaens  now  walking 
the  streets  looking  for  employment. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
8UB«r  consumed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
duced on  our  own  soil  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sugar 
land  Is  untilled,  sugar  factories  are  idle,  and  thousands  of 
men  who  could  have  Jobs  in  the  sugar  mills  are  on  relief  or 
unemployed. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  proposed  to  further  reduce  the  duty 
on  Cuban  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  our  own  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

Protesting  against  this  proposal  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  its  hearing  this 
week,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  here 
my  testimony  before  that  committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  hope  you  will 
bear  with  me  Just  for  a  moment  while  I  caU  attention  to  three  or 


four  lines  of  excerpts  from  Jthe  President's  message  of  March  4, 
1933,  which  I  think  touches  c  Irectly  on  this  question  as  well  as  hla 
statement  on  price  levels  as  or  February  18,  1938. 

On  March  4,  1933,  the  President  said,  in  part:  "Taxes  have  risen; 
our  ability  to  pay  has  fallen;  government  of  all  kinds  is  faced  by 
serious  curtailment  of  income;  the  means  of  exchange  are  frozen 
In  the  currents  of  trade;  th<  withered  leaves  of  industrial  enter- 
prise  lie  on  every  side;  farmers  find  no  markets  for  their  produce; 
the  savings  of  many  years  in  thousands  of  families  are  gone.  More 
Important,  a  host  of  unemployed  citizens  face  the  grim  problem  of 
existence,  and  an  equally  great  number  toil  with  little  return. 
Only  a  foolish  optimist  can  d  eny  the  dark  realities  of  the  moment. 
Yet  our  distress  comes  froii  no  failure  of  substance.  We  are 
stricken  by  no  plague  of  la  usts.  Nature  still  offers  her  bounty 
and  human  efforts  have  mu  tlplied  it.  Plenty  is  at  our  doorstep 
but  a  generous  use  of  it  lang  lishes  in  the  very  sight  of  the  supply. 
Primarily,  this  is  because  th<  rulers  of  the  exchange  of  mankind's 
goods  have  failed  through  tlieir  own  stubbornness  and  their  own 
Incompetence;  have  admittel  their  failure  and  abdicated.  Prac- 
tices of  the  unscrupulous  raoney  changers  stand  indicted  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion,  re  ected  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  •  •  •  faced  by  fal  ure  of  credit,  they  have  proposed  only 
the  lending  of  more  money." 

On  February  18,  1938,  in  a  conference  with  newspapermen  deal< 
Ing  with  the  behavior  of  pri^s  and  the  price  level,  the  President 
said: 

"An  important  factor  that  determines  whether  we  shall  succeed 
or  be  blocked  in  our  endeavor  to  obtain  full  employment  and  a 
high  level  of  income  is  the  tehavior  of  prices.  In  this  connection 
careful  attention  must  be  given  to  (1)  the  relation  of  prices  to 
the  various  groups  of  commcdlties  to  each  other;  (2)  the  relations 
between  conunodity  price  lei  els  and  the  levels  of  debt  biirden  and 
cost;  (3)  the  direction  and  late  of  movement  of  the  general  price 
level.  To  further  this  broi  d  objective,  the  administration  has, 
therefore,  in  its  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  monetary  programs, 
necessarily  been  concerned  both  with  the  relation  of  prices  of  groups 
of  specified  commodities  to  (ach  other  and  with  the  movement  of 
the  general  price  level."  1 

At  New  Orleans  the  other  day  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  gave  most  unusui  1  attention  to  this  particular  question 
of  price  levels.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  Governor  Davis, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boatd,  in  which  he  again  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  relationship  of  monetary  policies  to  price  levels. 

In  March  1937 — I  believe  I  have  the  date  correct — at  which  time 
the  President  dealt  with  the  i  luestion  of  sugar,  subsequent  to  which 
the  sugar  act.  signed  September  1,  1937,  came  into  effect,  the  price 
on  sugar  to  the  retail  consuner  in  the  United  state  was  5.7  cents 
per  pound,  or.  let  us  say.  $6,70  per  hundred.  Yesterday  raw  sugar 
sold  on  the  New  York  market  I  am  informed,  duty  paid,  at  $2.80  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  latest  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  retail  consumer,  compiled 
for  the  month  of  November  last,  was  5.2  or  $5.20  per  hundred,  or 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  under  the  price  being  paid  by  the 
consvmiers  at  the  time  of  tht  President's  message  in  1937  in  March. 

Since  that  time,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  added  to  the  price 
Btructitf e — In  other  words,  th  (re  is  an  element  which  enters  Into  the 
price  structure  today — 53  ceuts  excise  tax.  So  the  prices  of  today 
which  the  consximer  is  payln ;  includes  53  cents. 

S;\ylng  it  In  another  way.  i  re  can  build  our  price  structure  in  this 
ocanixer:  Assumhig  n  $2.80  i  rice  on  raws  yesterday  for  cane  sugar 
and  $1  rennet's  nargln.  or  $:  .80  plus  53  cents  excise  tax.  less  2  per- 
cent usual  tradt  discount,  g  ves  roughly  |i.ai  per  hundred  pounds 
price  to  the  refiner,  which,  ix  md  you,  carries  the  53  cent*  excise  tax. 

Now,  brtngtns  that  down  o  beet  sugar  and  the  price  level,  and 
applying  it  to  the  market  co  uUtlona  which  would  exist  under  such 
a  price  strxreture.  we  have  $4  10  per  hundred  pounds  on  rettned  beet 
sugar.  DeducUng  from  that  the  tax  of  53  cents  plus  the  a-percent 
discount,  it  ieavee  t3.49  per  fundred  pounds  going  to  the  American 

Amerloan  processor  ot  refln«d  beet 


grower  ot  sugar  beets  and 
Migar. 

Now,  when  w*  go  back 
which  are  in  effect,  you  ml 
mind  you.  are  50  cents  per 


verify  that  statement  you 

So  It  is  very  evident  that 
presented  In  the  President's 
address  in  March  193S. 
which  has  to  do  with  the 
this  country  from  Cuba,  ha 
product;  it  has  to  do  with  t 
cf  men  in  factories  and  in 


id  stxMly  the  rtiaUon  of  those  prloea, 
^  say.  at  this  very  hour,  and  which, 
undred  pounds  less  to  the  consumer 
than  the  date  the  meesage  w  u  delivered  by  the  President  In  March 
1937,  we  find  that  at  no  tim »  since  1900  has  the  net  price  received 
by  the  grower  and  processor  Ibeen  as  low.  and  I  am  sure  when  you 

'  find  that  it  Is  correct, 
ere  wa  are  dealing  with  the  problems 
essage  on  prices  and  In  his  inaugural 
l«  question  which  Is  now  before  us, 
'uctlon  of  duty  on  sugar  coming  into 
to  do  with  price  levels  on  this  farm 
employment,  as  you  gentlemen  know. 
Ida.  In  and  out  of  the  sugar  business, 
on  highways,  and  in  the  traitoporutlon  walks  of  life. 

The  net  effect  of  the  reduction  will  be  to  further  enrich  the 
growers  and  processors  of  sufear  in  Cuba  at  the  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  American  latjorer  operating  in  American  beet 
sugar  mills  and  the  refineries  in  this  country  located  on  the  sea- 
coast.  We  cannot  escape  thftt  fact.  We  are  proposing  in  this  re- 
duction of  the  duty  to  beniflt  the  purse  of  those  engaged  in  the 
sugar  Industry  in  Cuba. 

In  addition  to  that.  In  ciimectlon  with  our  loans  to  be  made 
to  the  Latin-American  coufctries  In  the  promotion  of  trade.  It 
ties  directly  In  to  the  Pretfdent's  message  of  March  1933  when 
he  referred  to  those  who  wbuld  propose  to  lend  money.  We  are 
adding  to  the  lending  of  iioney  a  proposition  now  to  put  the 
money  Into  their  pockets    ly  increasing  their  price  at  the  cost 
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of  the  American  worker,  whether  In  the  factory  or  on  the  farm, 
and  to  that  I  object  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress representing  the  Eighth  District  of  Michigan:  I  object  to 
It  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  country:  I  object  to  it  m  the 
name  of  the  industry  located  In  my  State,  the  western  beet 
erowers,  the  southern  cane  growers,  the  sugar  growers  and  proc- 
essors in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  be- 
cause I  have  in  mind  that  we  have  before  us  a  Joint  trade  com- 
mittee report  which  will  deal  with  the  Philippine  situation  in  due 
course,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  or  good  sportsmanship 
or  good  business  or  good  statesmanship  for  us  to  go  ahead  with 
such  a  program.  I  want  to  emphasize  my  objection  to  It  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible.  .    ^  .     ^     _.^^  *w 

Now.  when  this  sugar  question  was  up  It  had  to  do  with  the 
enactment  of  the  1937  sugar  bill,  at  which  time  the  prices  to  the 
erowers.  the  fellows  working  In  the  factory,  and  those  who  had 
their  money  Invested  In  the  business  was  much  greater  than  at 
the  present  time,  much  greater  than  it  has  been  since  the  act 
became  effective  foUowlng  its  approval  September  1.  1937.  I  re- 
peat that  when  the  act  was  under  consideration  there  was  no 
Indication  whatsoever  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  a  manner  sepa- 
rately or  Jointly  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  that 
would  resblve  itself  Into  a  much  lower  price  for  this  Product 
to  the  growers,  the  factory  operators,  factory  Joy^^tT;, ")^„J^°^ 
engaged  in  the  processing,  growing,  and  the  distribution  of  the 

^^Sa?  philosophy  was  not  preached  In  Congress.  It  was  not  the 
mSit  of  Cong^e^  that  such  should  be  the  case,  but  nevertheless 
that  is  the  net  result  today,  and  all  of  those  who  are  students  of  this 

question  know  It.  .  ,       .  *     j-    «^j 

If  we  study  what  has  happened  in  the  channels  of  trade,  and 
that  which  Is  recorded  on  the  daily  and  hourly  market  reports 
which  flow  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  from  the  centers  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  study  that  only,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Insofar  as  managed  money  is  concerned.  In  this 
respect  It  has  utterly  failed  to  do  what  the  law  Intended  or  what 
the  people  expected.  Whether  it  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
what  the  plan  was  designed  to  do.  with  cental  reservations  I  do 
not  know;  but  we  are  speaking  today  from  the  standpoint  of 
balance  sheete  and  operating  statements,  and  the  money  in  the 
bank,  and  the  ability  to  employ. 

Now  then  let  us  go  back  to  1932.  which  was  the  dark  year  that 
has  b^n  costly  referred  to  by  the  President.  What  happened 
In  1932?  We  find  here  that  the  net  price  on  cane  sugar  at  that 
time  the  lowest  price  since  1900  I  believe  It  Is.  amounted  to  $3.99. 
which  did  not  Include  the  tax.  Now.  you  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  as  well  as  others,  what  happened  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  this  country  during  that  period.  You  know  the  financial 
failxires  that  resulted.  You  know  the  foreclosures,  the  losses  on 
the  part  of  the  investors— East.  West.  North,  and  South— and  yet  the 
situation  is  managed  In  a  way  that  today  the  financial  stress  on 
these  capital  structures,  on  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  Is  much  greater 
than  It  was  in  1932.  ^ 

Now,  I  shall  protest  against  adding  to  that  stress  a  reduction 
In  the  duty  on  s\igar  coming  Into  this  country  from  Cul>a.  as  is 
proposed  by  announcements  that  have  been  made  pertainUag  to 

this  hearing.  ^  ^  „^  ^       .„ 

Now    other  representatives  of  the  Industry  from  ray  State  will 

M>pe«r  m  connection  with   this  proposition,   and   they  will   ha%'e 

m««  detailed  factual  matter  to  prest-nt:   but  If  we  are  to  further 

the  Interests  of  Cuba  In  the  name  of  reciprocal  trade  and  the  good- 

nelahbor  policy— and  my  contention  is  that  at  the  present  time  we 

aie  DavlngCuba  In  excess  of  $1.50  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  busl- 

nen  we  get  out  of  there— U  we  are  to  continue  that  kind  of  a 

t>rosram  at  the  coat  of  the  American  farmer  and  factory  worker. 

Shen  we  have  no  tewon  to  complain  about  such  eondlUona  as 

exist  now.  with  the  channels  of  trade  clogged,  with  surpluses  piled 

un  on  every  hand,  with  consumers  not  eating  the  stuff,  shriving 

U  every  day  as  It  develop*  from  fields  and  factorl«a,  with  our  over 

ten  and  a  half  mlllHm  unemployed,  with  our  naUonal  Income  below 

■eventv  bUlton.  and  wttb  our  tax  burden  reaching  almost  90  percwat 

of  the  total  Income,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  against  a  slt- 

uauon-agalnst  a  situation  of  that  kind— If  we  are  to  continue 

"dltchlwr  the  American  people  and  '-ditching*'  our  markeU  in  the 

interests  of  those  pwple  In  other  lands  under  the  name  of  the 

■ood-nelahbor  policy  or  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program. 

As  hoSe  traders  anyone  who  la  trained  In  the  practical  procen 
Of  horse  trading,  whether  It  be  In  the  form  of  horsee  or  In  goods 
crossing  InternaUonal  boundarlw,  ^R-e  know  that  we  are  playmg  a 
iMln*  nme  Just  ordinary  common  horse  tense  will  teach  any 
manthlTlf  he  wants  to  get  down  and  analyae  the  flgUTN.  If  he 
desires  to  live  in  a  realm  of  philosophy  and  good  nelghborUnesa  and 
be  a  good  sport  and  look  to  far-away  fields  and  "forget  his  own 
oeoDle"  that  is  a  different  proposition;  but  while  my  people  are 
lnv5ved,  I  believe  to  protecting  them  first.  X  thank  the  committee 
for  the  privilege  of  appearUag  before  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  make  the  observation  that  It  Is 
my  frank  opinion  that  the  State  Department  rendered  our 
people  a  disservice  in  arranging  for  these  hearings  to  be  held 
the  opening  week  of  the  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  the  sugar-growing  areas  have  not  had  a  fair  chance 
to  properly  prepare  themselves  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  to  "catch-as-catch-csui"  and  be  on  the 
run  between  moving  our  families  and  locating  in  Washington. 


participating  In  the  necessary  routine  Involved  In  organizing 
our  offices  and  the  House  for  business  and  in  appearing  belore 
the  committee. 

The  sugar  industry  of  our  States  and  insular  possessions  is 
a  great  industry.  It  is  a  grave  matter  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  to  deal  so  lightly  with  the  rights 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  depend  so  directly  upon  this 
industry  for  their  daily  substance.  ,  On  the  very  day  the 
President  addresses  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  preparedness  for  defense  and  offense,  the  State 
Department  conducts  hearings  looking  forward  to  making 
our  people  more  and  more  dependent  uiKin  a  totally  foreign 
country  for  our  supply  of  this  great  and  essential  food — and 
war  material,  if  you  please — and  to  this  I  object. 

We  know  what  happened  in  prior  years  when  we  were  so 
dependent  upon  Cuba  for  our  sugar.  At  that  time  our  people 
had  to  pay  as  high  as  $35  per  100  pounds  for  refined  sugar. 
The  price  of  raw  sugar  to  Cuban  producers  reached  a  price 
of  more  than  $22.50  per  100  pounds.  When  our  people  are 
so  burdened  with  "tribute"  to  a  foreign  country,  it  takes  only 
a  very  few  months  for  us  to  pile  up  the  "dance  of  the  millions" 
all  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producer.  If  we  could  in- 
stantly make  ourselves  independent  of  this  food  item,  that 
would  be  a  different  proposition.  We  could,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, deny  tribute  to  a  foreign  country.  But  organ- 
ized as  we  are  and  with  a  food  economy  such  as  we  have  de- 
veloped, I  contend  that  wise  statesmen  will  give  to  our  people 
the  necessary  protection  required  to  keep  our  people  supplied 
with  sugar  from  our  own  fields.  This  is  a  nonsurplus  crop. 
We  produce  less  than  30  percent  of  what  we  constime  and 
our  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  industry  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  administration  came  into 
office,  we  were  imposing  a  duty  against  Cuba  of  $2  per  100 
pounds,  raw  value  or  96  degree  sugar.  Since  March  1933, 
President  Roosevelt  has  influenced  the  Congress  to  reduce 
that  duty  from  $2  to  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  Now  the  pro- 
posal is  to  further  reduce — in  favor  of  Cuba  and  for  Cuba's 
specific  benefit — the  duty  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
will  leave  the  situation  with  Cuba  paying  only  75  cents  per 
100  pounds  as  against  $2  per  100  pounds  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  I  think  Cuba  has  had  her  share.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  American  tradition  to  give  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer $1.25  and  the  American  sugar  grower  only  75  centa 
out  of  a  $2  proposition.  It  is  now  time  to  call  a  halt.  I  pro- 
test against  the  further  reduction.  The  Amerloan  people 
have  no  complaint  against  paying  around  five  or  five  wad 
one-half  cents  per  pound  for  their  sugar  and  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  if  they  are  given  the  right  to  grow  it.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  if  the  cost  here  mentioned  accomplishes  two 
things-HOlaces  the  sugar  on  the  consumer's  table  and  guaran- 
tees him  against  exploitation  by  a  foreign  country  by  havtnc 
a  large  share  of  his  sugar  produced  on  his  own  f  aurm  and  In 
the  factories  where  he  and  his  sons  are  employed. 


Ain«rica*s  Answer  to  Religious  and  Racial 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  OP  NEW  YORK.  OM 

NOVEMBER  26,  1BS8 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
on  Friday  evening,  November  25,  1938: 

I  n>eslc  tonight  not  as  a  Jew  or  a  German  but  as  an  American 
who  loathes  and  abhors  all  forms  of  poUtlcal.  economic,  racial,  and 
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rellgiotn  repreflslon  and  persecution,  whether  In  this  country  car 
elsewhere. 

I  believe  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  Germany 
Is  "no  enormous  as  to  Impart  to  them  an  Intematlonad  character  In 
redress  of  which  all  countries,  governments,  and  creeds  are  alike 
Interested."  These  are  the  Identical  words  used  by  my  grandfather, 
Hamilton  Flah,  in  1872,  when  as  Secretary  of  State  In  President 
Grant  s  administration  he  protested  the  outrages  and  persecution 
of  the  Jews  In  Rumania  at  that  time. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  American  viewpoint  rather  than  to  detail 
the  autocratic  and  despotic  actions  of  Hitler,  the  Nazi  dictator,  who 
has  set  the  hands  of  progress  back  1,000  years  by  his  attacks  on  race 
and  religion.  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 
To  all  appearances  Hitler  has  become  stark,  raving  mad  on  the 
Jewish  Issue,  and  he,  CK>ebbels,  and  his  Nazi  storm  troopers  are 
engaged  In  an  orgy  of  racial  and  religious  persecution  not  only  of 
Jews  but  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  well.  The  people  of 
America,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  join  with  all  other  civilized 
people  In  denouncing  this  retreat  to  darkest  barbarism  In  Germany. 

My  ancestors  came  over  to  America  300  years  ago  to  escape  reli- 
gious persecution  In  England  and  to  find  a  homeland  where  they 
could  worship  according  to  their  own  conscience  and  be  afforded 
protection  of  their  clvU  liberties.  God  forbid  In  our  day  and  gen- 
eration that  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be  restricted  or  endangered. 

The  American  viewpoint  is  best  expressed  In  the  following  extract 
from  a  well-known  ietter  of  George  Washington  written  In  1789  to  a 
Jewish  congregation  In  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  applies  equally  well 
to  the  present  time.    Our  first  President  wrote: 

"The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  applaud  them- 
•elves  for  having  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an  enlarged  and  a 
liberal  policy,  a  policy  worthy  of  imitation.  All  possess  alike  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  Immunities  of  citizenship.  It  Is  now  no 
more  that  toleration  is  spoken  of  as  If  it  was  by  the  Indulgence  of 
one  clasa  of  people  that  another  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
herent natural  rights.  For,  happily,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  assist- 
ance, requires  only  that  they  who  live  under  Its  protection  should 
demean  themselves  as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions 
their  effectual  support. 

"It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  frankness  of  my  character  not 
to  avow  that  I  am  pleased  with  your  favorable  opinion  of  my  admin- 
istration and  fervent  wishes  for  my  felicity.  May  the  children  of 
the  iitock  of  Abraham  who  dwell  in  this  land  continue  to  merit  and 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitants,  while  everyone  shall 
Bit  in  safety  unto  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  there  shall  be  no 
one  to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  scatter  light 
and  not  darkness  In  our  paths  and  make  xis  all  in  our  several  loca- 
tions uaefiU  here  and  in  his  own  due  time  and  way  everlastingly 
happy." 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  Nazi  groups  in  America 
who  are  trying  to  sow  the  seeds  of  racial  and  religious  persecution 
and  to  tear  down  our  own  free  institutions  and  republican  form  of 
government.  The  American  people  look  with  sorrow  and  abhor- 
rence on  the  disgraceful  and  tragic  events  in  Nazi  Germany,  where 
a  ruthless  dictatorship  is  bent  on  destroying  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  free  institutions  and  substituting  for  them  a  government  by 
the  bullet,  racial  and  religious  persecution,  confiscation,  terrorism, 
and  armed  violence. 

American  citizens  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  protest 
and  remonstrate  against  racial  and  religious  persecution  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  Nazi  Germany.  Some  Americans  applaud  Hitler's 
■uccess  in  throwing  off  the  Intolerable  yoke  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  uniting  the  German  people  into  a  mighty  force  In 
central  Europe,  but  they  will  not  and  cannot  compromise  with 
the  spread  of  Intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution  that  dishonors 
Germany  and  the  German  people.  The  Inhuman  acts  of  the  Nazi 
Government  put  it  outside  of  the  limits  of  decency  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Hitler,  Goebbels,  and  other  fanatical  Nazis  are  undermining 
the  fundamentals  of  civilization.  They  alone  are  responsible  and 
not  the  German  people,  whose  liberties  they  have  destroyed.  Wo 
must  profit  by  the  events  In  Nazi  Germany  and  make  sure  that 
they  shall  not  happen  in  America. 

The  Nazi  Government's  own  press  is  warning  the  United  States 
to  muzzle  our  newspapers.  Evidently  the  Nazi  Government  is  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  a  free  people  in  America  under 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  to  our  citizens  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  and  that  the  American  people  themselves  are  op- 
posed to  racial  and  religious  persecution. 

The  refugee  problem  before  the  world  is  to  find  a  new  America 
where  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  all  races,  and  all  creeds  can  find 
civil  and  religious  freedom  and  those  ether  ideals  which  our  ancestors 
sought  to  establish  In  America.  Our  ancestors  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  and  set  up  safeguards 
to  make  sxire  that  our  spiritual  union  could  not  easily  be  torn 
asunder.  Today  our  population  Is  greater  than  that  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  combined.  All  of  Germany  would  be  lost  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  If  any  country  is  worth  living  in  today  it  is 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  American  fiag  is  the  flag  of 
tolerance,  not  bigotry,  class,  or  racial  hatred:  of  freedom,  not  com- 
pulsion or  dictatorship:  of  a  free  t)allot  under  free  institutions,  and 
not  a  government  by  the  bullet  and  persecution. 

I  approve,  as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  President 
Rooeevelfs  recall  of  Ambassador  Hugh  Wilson  from  Germany  as  a 
high  moral  protest  against  the  inhuman  persecution  of  the  Jews 


?ric 


in  that  country.    All  American  citizens  who  hate  Injustice,  perse- 
cution, and  inhumanity  wllj  likewise  approve.     This  does  not  mean. 


however,    that    we    should 
clamp  down  embargoes, 
and  collected  and  keep  o 
before  we  act.    There  is  a 
out  the  land,  and  fear  and 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  actu 


ovae  hysterical  and  talk  of  war  or 
ther  the  time  has  come  to  remain  cool 
feet  on  the  ground  and  ponder  well 
ngerous  wave  of  war  hysteria  through- 
ead  of  war  was  recently  demonstrated 
l)ellef  In  an  invasion  by  warriors  from 
Mars.  There  is  no  more  chbnce  of  Nazi  soldiers  attacking  America 
or  of  oiirs  Invading  Germaay  than  there  is  from  an  attack  from 
Mars. 

Let  us  unite  In  putting  out  the  flames  of  war  by  h3^teria  and 
consider  the  refugee  problem  on  a  constructive  practical  basis.  As 
the  sponsor  for  the  resolu  Jon  providing  for  a  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people  In  Palestine  that  passed  the  Congress  In  1922,  I 
urge  the  British  Governme;it  to  permit  several  hundred  thousand 
German  and  Austrian  Jews  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  and  home  In 
Palestine,  that  ancient  lan<  of  their  fathers. 

I  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  of  ten  million  or 
even  twenty  millions  of  dol  ars  to  transport  and  provide  them  with 
a  new  start  in  life.  We  a]  >propriated  twenty  millions  for  famine 
relief  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Austria,  and  I  Introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  $10,000,000  to  buy  loodstufTs  for  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Germany  in  1923.)  which  passed  the  House  by  a  2-to-l 
vote.  I 

We  have  plenty  of  precedents  for  helping  destitute  and  starving 
people,  and  in  view  of  ourj  moral  indignation  and  protest  we  can 
well  afford  to  back  up  oiui  words  with  a  more  concrete  and  con- 
structive act.  I  look  with  Suspicion  on  the  proposal  of  the  British 
Government  to  open  up  the  former  German  colonies  in  Africa  to 
the  Jewish  refugees,  as  these  colonies  will,  in  all  probability,  be  re- 
stored to  Germany  within  [the  next  10  years.  The  proposition  to 
colonize  British  Guiana  with  Jewish  exiles  Is  the  height  of  gener- 
osity, as  few  white  men  or  women  can  survive  that  climate  for 
more  than  a  year.  Secretary  Harold  Ickes'  suggestion  of  a  haven 
for  Jewish  refugees  In  Alafka  along  with  the  polar  bears  is  on  a 

itlc  and  costly  failure  of  transplanting 
farmers   to  the   Matanuska   Valley   in 


par  with  the  utterly  fants 
several  hundred  Amerlcai 
Alaska. 

The  coFt  of  that  experir 
Deal  experiments  to  shamej 
of  Labor  and  other  labor 


lent  per  family  will  put  all  other  New 
I  know  that  the  American  Federation 

id  loyal  American  organizations  favor  a 
boycott  against  German  gdods.  I  do  not  favor  it  in  principle.  I 
do  not  favor  any  boycott  i  or  trade  embargo  against  any  foreign 
nation  except  for  arms,  amiiunltion,  and  implements  of  war.  Boy- 
cotts and  embargoes  are  unieutral  acts;  they  create  and  perpetuate 
enmity  and  hatred  and  eventuate  in  war.  In  the  case  of  Germany 
we  would  be  biting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  1938  we  exported  to  Germany  t78.556.857  worth  of 
American  products,  and  we  bought  only  $44,061,902  worth  from  her. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  us  in  New  York  City  to  talk  of  embargoes, 
but  what  about  the  Gotten  States  of  the  South,  which  furnish 
large  quantities  of  cotton  to  Germany?  How  do  you  think  they 
will  react  to  any  embargoei  on  cotton?  There  Is  no  chance  what- 
ever of  Congress  under  the  present  circumstances  adopting  an 
embargo  policy.  Any  atteript  to  do  so  will  alienate  the  support  of 
large  sections  of  the  country  from  the  high  moral  and  humanitarian 
stand  we  have  taken  in  recllllng  our  Ambassador  in  protest  against 
racial  and  religious  persecuiion. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  all  l<^al  American  citizens  not  to  comi»-oml6e 
in  any  way  with  the  spread! of  nazi-ism  or  Nazi  bunds  or  Nazi  ideals 
in  free  America.    There  caq  be  no  compromise  with  either  nazl-lsm 
on  the  right  or  communlsni  on  the  left. 
I  propose  to  Introduce  m  Congress  and  seek  favorable  action  on 

ig  and  drilling  of  armed  groups  such  as 
munists.  There  is  no  room  in  free 
spread  terrorism  and  to  suljstitute  the 
bullet  for  the  ballot.  We  4nierlcans.  regardless  of  party  or  whence 
otir  origin,  propose  to  defend  and  maintain  against  all  our  foes  from 
within  and  without  our  fre^  institutions  and  our  representative  and 
constitutional  government,  | which  has  made  this  country  a  nation 
of  free  men  and  free  women  who  love  Lberty  and  democracy  and 
hate  all  forms  of  oppression  and  religious  and  racial  persecution. 


a  bill  to  prohibit  the  arm! 
the  Nazis.  Fascists,  or  Cc 
America  for  private  armies 


The  Late  Michael  J.  Brennan 


Michael 
IDN  OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF  KEXTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd^iy.  January  5.  1939 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  very  recently  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville and  the  State  of  Ke  itucky  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Michael  J.  Brennan,  of  Louisville.  Ky.  He 
was  stricken  while  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  his  passing  brought  ?reat  sorrow  and  sadness  to  my  city 
and  State.  I  wish  to  mike  this  permanent  record,  not  be- 
cause of  his  great  influen  ce,  his  recognized  leadership,  nor  his 
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executive  ability,  but  because  of  his  deep  devotion  to  his 
fellow  man. 

To  his  own  family  he  was  a  devoted  protector,  to  his  legion 
of  friends  his  loyalty  was  proverbial,  and  to  anyone  in  dis- 
tress or  need  he  was  a  self-sacrificing  benefactor.  Not  tens, 
not  hundreds,  but  thousands  In  my  city  and  State  knew 
Michael  J.  Brennan  as  one  who  wovUd  not  harden  his  heart 
to  any  appeal,  and  his  generosity  amounted  to  a  public  bene- 
faction. As  a  political  leader  he  was  a  worthy  fceman 
crowned  with  continuous  success,  yet  his  opponents  respected 
him  and  were  i)ersonally  devoted  to  him.  His  Interest  in 
good  government  marked  his  selection  of  candidates,  and  his 
determination  to  see  that  his  city  was  governed  well  caused 
him  to  throw  his  backing  to  men  of  character  and  ability. 
His  own  ability  and  gentleness  were  merged  with  a  geniality 
and  humor  that  made  him  beloved  and  welcome  wherever 
he  went.  Words  are  inadequate  to  tell  the  loss  that  our  city 
and  State  have  suffered,  but  the  influence  of  his  life  will  last 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Hospital  Facilities  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  5,  1939 


REPORT  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
ISEMBER  OP  CONGRESS,  TO  THE  HONORABLK  JOHN  B. 
RANKIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS' 
LEGISLATION    COMMITTEE,    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 

unanimous  consent  which  I  have  received,  I  am  liKx>rporating 

in  the  Record  the  following  report: 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  December  20,  1938. 

Hon.  John  E.  Rakkin, 

Chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 

Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin  :  In  conformity  with  House  Resolutions  325  and 
408  and  subsequent  instructions  from  you,  I  have  made  a  survey 
of  veterans'  facilities  at  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia and  am  forwarding  you  herewith  my  report; 

While  the  number  of  veteran  patients  at  the  hospital  far  exceed 
those  active-service  cases  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  the  management 
of  the  hospital  is  tinder  the  United  States  Navy,  with  Capt.  Prank 
E.  Sellers,  commanding.  Personnel  of  the  hospital  consists  of  43 
doctors,  of  whom  7  are  stirgeons,  4  dental  surgeons,  and  4  eye,  nose, 
and  throat  specialists;  8  internes,  220  Navy  Hospital  Corjis  men,  53 
female  Navy  nurses,  108  civilian  employees.  The  management 
operates  its  own  power  plant  and  the  hospital  on  the  whole  appears 
to  be  very  weU  equipped;  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  DetaU 
inspection  was  made  of  kitchens  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
food,  method  of  distribution  to  the  patients  thro\ighout  the  wards, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  very  good; 
qtiallty  of  food  was  excellent. 

As  of  December  8,  the  total  ntimber  of  patients  ntunbered  713; 
of  these,  567  were  veteran  cases.  According  to  figures  recently 
submitted  to  the  American  Medical  Association  by  naval  authorities, 
the  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  650  beds.  This  would  Indicate  that 
even  at  the  present  time  the  hospital  Is  faced  with  applications 
which  are  In  excess  of  its  facilities.  The  Veterans'  Adminlsuatlon 
pays  to  the  Navy  Department  $3.75  per  day  per  patient.  All  exami- 
nations in  connection  with  claims  of  veterans  for  service-connected 
disability  compensation  are  made  at  this  hospital,  for  which  a 
charge  is  made  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  13.75  for  each 
examination. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
were  primarily  to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of  hospital  facilities  for 
veterans  throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  survey  of  such 
Institutions  to  determine  the  efficiency  thereof,  and  that  conse- 
quently, in  surveying  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia It  was  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  veteran  situation 
In  the  Philadelphia  area,  from  the  standpoint  of  determining 
whether  adequate  facilities  are  available  new  and  for  the  near 
future,  to  ftimlsh  proper  hoepltalization  for  the  ex-service  men. 
The  Philadelphia  area  comprises  eastern  Penns3rlvanla,  all  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  Insofar  as  hospitalization  is  concerned,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  far  north  as  Trenton.  The  demand  for 
hospitalization  from  veterans  has  Increased  by  leaps  and  bound* 
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In  this  area  dtirlng  the  past  3  or  4  yean,  and  the  present  tndlot- 
tlons  are  that  this  situation  will  be  aggravated  rather  than  other- 
wise, ao  much  bo.  in  view  of  the  already  overcrowded  ooDdltlon  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  it  is  ai^mrent  that  additional 
facilities  must  soon  be  provided  for  this  area.  There  has  been  a 
constant  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  the  past  few  years  of  thoss 
cases  which  do  not  require  immediate  or  emergency  treatment. 
It  is  pertinent  to  remember  that  the  olBclal  figures  of  the  Navy 
give  the  bed  capacity  of  the  hospital  as  660  beds,  while  at  tiM 
present  time  there  are  713  patients.  A  study  of  statistics  in  this 
area  as  compered  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  area  has  been  neglected  with  respect 
to  providing  adequate  general  medical  hospital  facilities,  which 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  load  which  has  been  consistently 
Increasing,  and  that  this  area  is  far  behind  other  sections  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  veterans'  hospital  facilities  for  general 
medical  patients.  For  Instance,  the  State  of  New  York,  which  had 
493.892  men  who  served  in  the  World  War,  has  a  total  of  7,300 
beds  with  facilities  for  800  additional  beds  to  be  built.  UUnots. 
with  320.228  men.  has  a  total  of  4.760  beds  with  construction 
contemplated  for  an  additional  830  beds.  California,  with  154.930 
men  in  the  service,  has  a  total  of  7,581  beds  with  an  additional 
544  beds  contemplated.  Ohio,  with  243.540  men  in  the  service, 
has  a  total  of  4.571  beds  with  construction  contemplated  for  an 
additional  602  beds.  Compared  to  these  figures  Pennsylvania. 
with  370.961  men  In  the  service,  has  a  total  of  only  1.964  beds  with 
an  additional  250  authorized.  Prom  these  figures  it  is  evident  that 
construction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  lags  far  behind  that  of 
other  States.  The  250  additional  beds,  which  are  at  present 
authorized  for  Pennsylvania,  are  for  a  unit  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State  at  Asplnwall,  Pa.,  which  in  no  way  would  furnish  relief 
for  the  Philadelphia  area.  In  this  connection  the  break -down  of 
the  statistics  for  Pennsylvania  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Philadelphia  area,  comprising  the  territory  as  stated  above,  is  the 
section  which  is  affected  by  the  lack  of  adequate  construction  to 
provide  for  the  near  future  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  the  imme- 
diate problem. 

Recently  a  map  of  tbe  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  Washington,  showing  the  ratio  of  available  and 
authorized  beds  for  general  patients  In  proportion  to  population, 
which  sliowed  a  scale  of  from  1  bed  for  under  2.000  population 
to  1  for  every  unit  of  IbJdOO  population  or  over,  develops  the  fact 
that  general  medical  hospital  faculties  for  veterans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  poorest  of  any  section  in  the  United  States,  for, 
according  to  these  figures,  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  have  1 
bed  for  every  10,000  to  15,000  of  population,  and  other  sections  1 
bed  for  every  15,000  or  over  of  population. 

While  there  is  no  intention  to  criticize  the  management  of  the 
naval  hospital,  which,  I  am  glad  to  state,  has  developed  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital,  nevertheless, 
due  to  naval  regulations,  veterans  in  this  area  are  deprived  of  cer- 
tain medical  benefits  which  would  otherwise  be  avaUable  to  them  if 
they  were  hospitalized  In  an  Institution  under  control  of  the  Vet- 
chins'  Administration.  I  am  informed  that  due  to  naval  regula- 
tions outside  consultants  are  not  permitted  to  tender  their  services 
to  the  hospitalized  veterans,  even  though  this  would  be  done  with- 
out cost  to  the  Government.  Philadelphia  has  a  reputation  as  a 
medical  center  which  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States.  Numerous  specialists  have  indicated  their  wiUlngness  to 
place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
gratis  for  ptirposes  of  diagnoses  and  other  consultation,  but  these 
services  have  not  been  available  due  to  the  rigid  naval  regulations. 
Veterans  are.  consequently,  deprived  of  the  professional  skill  of  men 
who  are  outstanding  in  the  profession  and  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  United  States.  In  Justice  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  area,  this  condition  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 
There  are  no  facilities  at  the  naval  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
lEcxirable  cancer  cases.  While  operative  cancer  cases  are  operated 
upon  at  the  ho^ital,  it  Is  necessary  to  transfer  cancer  incurablee 
and  cases  requiring  radium  treatment  to  the  Bronx,  New  York. 
Tubercular  patients  are  only  hospitalized  temporarily  as  transient* 
vmtU  beds  are  available  in  a  veterans'  tubercular  hosnltal. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present  facili- 
ties at  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  to  take  care  of  aU  appli- 
cants In  the  not  too  distant  future,  when  It  is  considered  that  these 
applications  are  increasing  about  20  percent  each  year  (In  1937 
there  was  a  17.6  percent  Increase  over  1936).  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  In  the  early  winter  months  of  this  year  there  were  604 
veteran  patients  at  the  naval  hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  office  In  Philadelphia  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue sending  them  patients  because  no  beds  were  available. 
even  though  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  percenUge  of  increase  of  17.6  in  the  year  193T 
over  1936  is  the  official  figure  given  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  his  report  for  the  year  1987,  and  with  the  Increase 
In  age  of  veterans,  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  re- 
quiring hospitalization  can  be  expected  to  show  a  great  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  what  disposition  wotild  be  made 
of  facilities  In  the  naval  hospital  were  a  veterans'  hoBpltal  erected 
exclusively  for  veterans  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  In  thU  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  point  out  that  undoubUdly  the  faciliUes 
which  the  naval  hospital  has  been  able  to  furnish  for  the  use  of 
veterans  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  possible  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  fleet  has  been  almost  wte^y  concentrated  In  the 
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Pacific.  Were  a  sizable  fleet  placed  in  Atlantic  waters,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Navy  would  have  an  Increased  demand  for  use 
of  its  own  facilities  by  naval  men.  With  the  prospects  being  that 
In  the  future  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fleet  will  be  placed  in 
Atlantic  waters,  it  simply  means  that  the  naval  hospital  in 
Philadelphia  will  be  unable  to  provide  facilities  for  veterans  even  in 
the  degree  which  now  exists  in  an  already  overcrowded  hospital. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  United  States  veterans' 
hospital  be  constructed  for  use  of  veterans  In  the  Philadelphia  area. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  hospital  should  be  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  that  city  being  not  only  the  center 
of  population  but  also  approximately  geographically  centered  for 
the  territory  served.  In  addition  to  this,  a  hospital  that  would  be 
either  located  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  or  adjacent 
thereto  would  enable  veterans  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  eminent 
consultants  who  reside  in  Philadelphia  or  are  on  the  staff  of  hos- 
pitals in  that  city.  This  is  an  important  item  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  it  means  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  veteran  and 
the  possible  recovery  of  many  patients  if  they  had  the  advantage  of 
treatment  from  men  who  are  preeminent  In  all  branches  of  medi- 
cine. In  this  connection  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  list  of 
approved  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  made  public  on  October 
17  of  this  year  by  Dr.  George  Crlle.  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the 
College's  Board  of  Regents,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  approval 
has  been  given  to  45  hospitals  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone. 

In  view  of  the  statistics  quoted,  which  are  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  itself,  and  also  because  of  the  present  overcrowded 
conditions  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  with  a  waiting  list  already  existent 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  being  that  this  list  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease,  I  feel  that  this  recommendation  is  Justified 
and  I  also  feel  that  In  order  that  the  veterans  of  this  area  should  be 
accorded  the  same  facilities  which  exist  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  that  this  construction  should  not  long  be  delayed. 
Respectfully  yovirs, 

MiCHAEI.  J.  Bradlet. 


Un-American  Activities — Nazi-ism  and  American 
Youth  Exchange  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  5. 1939 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  interchange  of  graduate  students  and  professors  between 
nations  is  altogether  desirable.  Manifestly,  the  exchange  of 
scholars,  of  those  who  mold  the  minds  of  tomorrow,  can  help 
immeasurably  in  advancing  international  amity  and  cultuie. 

But  it  stands  equally  to  reason  that  neither  international 
amity  nor  culture  can  be  advanced  an  iota — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  can  only  be  hampered — if  a  government  deliber- 
ately and  dishonestly  uses  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  as  a  means  of  disseminating  propaganda  utterly 
opposed  to  international  amity  and  culture.  Nazi  Germany 
is  open  to  that  charge. 

All  German  students  desiring  to  study  in  a  foreign  country 
must  obtain  Nazi  Party  certificates  of  "political  responsi- 
bility" attesting  to  their  enthusiasm  for  national  socialism 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  Fuehrer  and  must  submit  these  to  the 
Reich  Ministry  of  Education. 

Moreover,  all  exchange  students  are  required  to  undergo, 
in  accordance  with  ministerial  decree,  special  training  in 
national  socialist  propaganda  so  that  they  may  know  the 
varied  techniques  of  spreading  the  Nazi  gospel  on  foreign 
campuses.  This  training  is  given  chiefly  by  the  National  So- 
cialist students  League  through  groups  specially  formed  for 
the  study  of  "immediate  foreign  questions  and  of  Germany's 
border  problems."  Directed  by  orthodox  faculty  members 
and  young  Nazis  well  versed  in  foreign  agitation,  these  groups 
concentrate  their  attention  on  particular  countries,  one  of 
which,  for  example,  is  known  as  a  "study  group  for  the  United 
States."  The  object  is  so  plain  that  a  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  states  in  this  connection  that:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exchange  or  other  German  students 
who  appear  on  American  and  other  foreign  campuses  in  the 
future  will  be  expected  to  devote  some  of  their  time  to  propa- 
ganda for  the  Nazi  regime,"  and  that  for  this  reason  "the 
Government  is  giving  its  wannest  cooperation  to  all  the 


various  agencies,  such  as  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation of  New  York,  wli|ch  are  engaged  in  the  exchange  of 
students." 

Just  before  leaving  for  bnlversities  and  colleges  in  the  vari- 
ous countries,  exchange  students  are  gathered  together  at 
special  camps  and  giver  intensive  last-minute  propaganda 
instruction,  as  is  revealed  by  the  following  dispatch  from 
Neustrelitz,  Grermany,  of  August  26,  1937: 

German  exchange  studen;s,  who  will  leave  early  next  month  for 


universities  and  colleges  in 


In  his  address  to  this 
foreign  propaganda,"  D  • 
necessary  to  learn  about 


various  foreign  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  were  mobilised  here  yesterday  for  a  week  of  final 
intensive  training  in  natioE  al  socialism.  They  are  now  regarded  as 
an  important  element  In  C  ermany's  foreign  propaganda  and  were 
told  so  by  Dr.  Burmeister,  (^rector  of  the  German  student  exchange 
service 

The  students'  camp  Is  al  typical  semlmllitary  national  socialist 
training  institution.  Instiuction  will  be  given  throughout  the 
week  in  the  manner  in  vhlch  German  students  abroad  are  to 
behave,  particvilarly  how  tl^ey  are  to  present  the  national  socialist 
ideology. 


"important  element  in  Germany's 
Burmeister  explained  that  "it  is 
3ur  opponent's  ideology  and  point  of 
view  so  as  to  be  able  to  Gppo.se  him,"  and  that  the  Nazi  spirit 
'must  remain  mobilized  fo  hold  its  ground  in  the  world  war- 
fare or  ideology." 

In  order  to  assure  thfe  strategic  distribution  of  Nazi  ex- 
change students,  the  Gov  emment  all  but  compels  the  students 
to  attend  those  universi  ies  where  Nazi  propaganda  is  most 
necessary.  A  notice  disp  ayed  on  the  boards  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  for  example,  ir  forms  persons  of  "political  responsi- 
bility" that  enrollment   n  the  universities  of  Lausanne  and 

"in  the  interests  of  German  cultural 
policy."  A  similar  bulletin  concerning  the  University  of 
"Vienna  ends  with  a  statement  calling  "attention  to  the  fact 
that  study  in  Austria  i^  not  only  possible  but  particularly 
recommended  and  suggested." 

While  they  are  abroad  German  exchange  students,  and 
especially  exchange  and  visiting  professors,  must  report  to 
Jocal  National  Socialist  officials,  a  requirement  stringently 
enforced  in  countries  wfc  ere  Nazi  propaganda  is  vital.  Neg- 
lect to  do  so  must  be  explained  direct  to  Reich  Minister  of 
Education  Rust  and  is  punishable  by  refusal  of  permission  to 
leave  Germany  again.  The  reasons  offered  by  Herr  Rust 
himself  in  an  oflBcial  dociment  are  quite  revealing: 


It  has  frequently  been 
professors  and  students 
tiflc  purposes,  have  failed 
national  oCSclal  representatives 
tant  in  countries  where 
ciiltural  affairs,  and  where 
ground  questions  concemii^g 
tries  it  Is  particularly 
or  ofiQclal,  shall  be 
official  national  representat 

I  therefore  order  that  all 
abroad  for  study,  research, 
purposes,  shall  on  their 
llsh  contact  with  the 
with  the  foreign 
branch  oflSce  of  the  Germa 
If  this  Is  not  done,  a  repon 

I  take  this  opportunity 
ing  foreign  Journeys  are 
I  therefore  hereby  order  all 
detail  the  decrees  on  forel^ 
ofEclal  channels,  any 


ojserved  of  late  that  Germans,  especially 
whpn  traveling  abroad  for  cultural  or  sclen- 
to  establish  contact   with  their   local 
Such  contact  Is  especially  Impor- 
Jc^n7  occupies  a  predominant  Influence  in 
emigrants  seek  to  press  Into  the  fore- 
German  cultural  life.     In  these  coun- 
that  German  national  guests,  local 
Inforried  of  these  local  relationships  by  the 
ves  abroad. 

under  control  of  my  ministry  who  travel 
or  lectures,  or  for  congresses  or  similar 
arrival  In  a  foreign  country  forthwith  estab- 
snt  local  representative  of  Germany, 
organizaf;lon  of  the  Nazi  Party,  and  with  the 
Academic  Exchange,  whenever  possible, 
of  the  reason  must  be  furnished  to  me. 
point  out  that  previous  decrees  regard- 
not  always  obeyed  by  all  concerned, 
controlled  by  my  office  to  obey  In  every 
travel  and  lay  before  me,  through  the 
applications  for  permission  to  travel  abroad. 


necei  sary 


ti. 
si  Hi 


Moreover,  according  tj  a  recent  ruling,  German  students 
studying  in  foreign  coui  tries  must  become  members  of  stu- 
dent clubs  and  take  an  j  ctive  part  in  the  extracurricular  life 
of  the  luiiversities  to  wUch  they  have  been  assigned. 

What  has  all  this  to  io  with  the  United  States?  Plenty. 
The  largest  niunber  of  (ixchange  students  and  professors  in 

Germany,  a  circumstance  especially 
marked  since  Hitler's  ad'  ent  to  power  5  years  ago.  It  follows 
that  if,  as  the  above  fac  s  reveal,  German  exchange  students 
are  trained  as  propagandists  and  visiting  professors  are  used 
as  propagandists,  then  ihose  who  come  to  America  must  be 

are  required  to  do.    Yet,  somehow, 
onal  Education,  through  which  Ger^ 


doing  that  which  they 
the  Institute  of  Internal 


man  students  and  prof  issors  are  placed  In  American  uni- 
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▼ersities,  refuses  to  believe  this.  Its  well-mesuaing  director. 
Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  points  out  that  "foreign  students 
must  not  engage  in  propaganda  of  any  kind  in  the  United 
States"  and  insists  that  he  has  "every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  principle  has  been  honorably  observed"  by  Nazi  Germany. 
But  careful  investigation  indicated  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Hitler  is,  or  has  been,  any  more  honorable  in  his 
observance  of  democratic  principles  in  the  United  States  than 
he  has  been  In  Germany. 

Take  the  case  of  Dr.  Dietrich  Zwlcker,  a  German  exchange 
student  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1936.  In  between  les- 
sons he  managed  to  find  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  for 
Nazi  propaganda  on  and  off  the  campus.  Wearing  a  Nazi 
emblem  in  his  lapel,  he  took  occasion  to  mark  an  extra-rcur- 
ricular  visit  to  St.  Joseph,  Kans.,  with  a  barbed  warning 
that  "if  the  Jewish  question  continues  to  be  raised  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  there  will  be  real  barbarism  toward  the  race 
in  Germany."  Nazi  atrocities  he  shrugged  off  as  "an  Inevita- 
ble occurrence  In  transitions,"  Aryanism  he  endorsed  emphati- 
cally. All  these  statements  were  made  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  St.  Joseph's  Gazette.  Previously  he  told  several  hun- 
dred German- Americans  that  "66,000,000  Germans  are  more 
Important  than  400,000  Jews"  and  that  true  Germans  "do  not 
care  about  foreign  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Olympic  games, 
despite  the  withdrawal  of  some  athletes  and  the  campaign 
against  the  Berlin  games."  As  if  to  make  amends  to  Ameri- 
can opinion,  he  concluded  his  speech  by  comparing  Hitler  the 
house  painter  to  Lincoln  the  rail  splitter. 

While  attending  Columbia  University  as  an  exchange  stu- 
dent, Dellef  Sahm,  son  of  the  Berlin  mayor  of  that  name, 
delivered  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Nazi  regime  quite  fre- 
quently and  spoke  at  least  once  over  the  radio.  Invariably 
he  disposed  of  Jewish  persecutions  by  insisting  that  Jews 
deserved  no  more  than  1  percent  of  his  time  because  they 
comprised  that  proportion  of  the  German  population.  While 
living  at  Columbia's  International  House,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
Nazi  cell  among  German  students  residing  there. 

Heinrlch  Sahm,  evidently  a  relation  of  Dellef,  was  engaged 
in  propaganda  while  an  exchange  student  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  assisted  by  Sigismund  von  Braun,  another  ex- 
change student  who  is  now  an  attach^  in  the  Germsua  em- 
bassy at  Paris. 

More  carefully  chosen,  niore  expert  at  propaganda,  and 
more  learned  in  Nazi  doctrines,  German  exchange  professors 
and  visiting  lecturers — almost  all  of  whom  have  been  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education — 
have  been  more  effective  and  more  dangerous  Nazi  agents 
than  exchange  students.  The  story  of  Dr.  Klaus  Mehnert 
is  proof  of  that. 

Ttirough  arrangements  made  by  Major  General  Barrows  of 
the  California  National  Guard,  whom  he  accompanied 
through  Germany  in  1934,  and  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  he  became  a  visiting  professor  at  the  1936  sum- 
mer sessions  of  the  University  of  California.  His  class  was 
composed  of  200  graduate  students,  mostly  school  teachers 
intent  upon  advancement. 

Suave  and  able,  he  had  none  of  the  outward  crudenesses 
popularly  associated  with  Nazi  propagandists.  Though  his 
students  were  imdoubtedly  unaware  of  it  he  was — and  Is — a 
Nazi  agent  of  considerable  talent  and  versatility,  his  offices 
Including  general  secretary  to  the  German  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Eastern  Europe,  an  editor  of  Osturopa,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Berlin  office  of  the  German  Economic  Institute 
for  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  Previous  to  his  rise  to  these 
heights  within  the  short  duration  of  nazi-lsm,  he  had  been 
an  eminent  jciu-nalist  who  had  wTltten,  among  other  things, 
a  somewhat  sympathetic  book  about  youth  in  Russia  which 
serves  him  in  good  stead  outside  of  Germany. 

Originally  his  course  at  the  University  of  California  was 
called  "Fascism  Versus  Communism"  but  was  hastily  and 
discreetly  changed  to  "Contemporary  European  Political 
Thought."  Actually,  the  change  made  little  difference;  the 
latter  title  served  Mehnert's  purposes  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  former.  By  and  large,  his  lectures  were  subtle 
harangues  for  fascism  and  against  communism.    As  a  stu- 


dent at  the  university  put  It  In  the  Pacific  Weekly,  he  "gav© 
the  intellectual  rationale  of  fascism  and  created  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  communism  by  the  use  of  carefully  weighted  and 
selected  fsu:ts — and  all  with  Intelligence,  grace,  and  charm." 
His  essential  thesis  with  regard  to  nazi-ism  was  that  it  ex- 
presses Germany's  "inner  soul."  the  temperament  of  the  Ger- 
man people;  that  it  was  advocated  by  CJermans  such  as 
Moeller  van  den  Bruck  as  far  back  as  18C0;  that  it  was  as 
indigenous  to  Germany  as  democracy  to  the  United  States. 

The  books  Mehnert  assigned  as  the  basis  for  his  course 
seemed  to  represent  both  communism  and  fascism  rather 
fairly.  There  were  an  equal  niunber  of  books  by  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  as  by  Hitler.  Alfred  Rosenberg,  Walter 
Starre.  But  among  the  books  which  were  designated  as  im- 
partial were  the  works  of  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  blatant  British  proponent  of 
Aryanism,  as  is  evidenced  by  such  statements  as  these: 

It  frequently  happens  that  children  who  have  no  conception  of 
what  "Jew"  means  or  that  there  Is  any  such  thing  in  the  world, 
begin  to  cry  as  soon  u  a  genuine  Jew  or  Jewess  conies  near  them. 
The  learned  frequently  cannot  tell  a  Jew  from  a  non-Jew;  the 
child  that  scarcely  knows  how  to  speak  notices  the  difference.  Is 
that  not  something?  To  me  it  seems  worth  as  much  as  a  whole 
anthropological  congress. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  the  authentic  Hlttlte  noee  to  be  a 
Jew;  the  term  rather  denotes  a  special  way  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. A  man  can  very  soon  become  a  Jew  without  being  an 
Israelite;  often  it  needs  only  to  have  frequent  Intercourse  with 
Jews,  to  read  Jewish  newspapers,  to  acciistom  himself  to  Jewish 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art. 

At  public  lectures  at  the  university  during  the  evenings, 
Mehnert  was  able  to  present  his  message  to  audiences  of 
800  or  more  and  on  other  occasions,  as  a  result  of  his  uni- 
versity connections,  was  invited  to  speak  at  Berkeley's  Com- 
mons Club,  Uons  Club,  Women's  City  Club,  and  Rotary  Club. 

Should  Prof.  Camillo  von  Klenze  ever  write  the  story  of 
his  propaganda  exploits  on  American  campuses,  he  wIU,  If 
he  Is  not  ungrateful  by  nature,  acknowledge  that  his  success 
could  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  Professor  of  German-American 
cultural  relations — read  German-American  propaganda — at 
the  University  of  Munich,  he  has  lectured  in  the  United 
States  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  and  has  been  visiting  professor  of  German 
at  Stanford  University.  In  an  interview  in  the  latter'a 
campus  daily  he  took  occasion  to  denounce  American  cor- 
respondents in  Germany  as  nothing  short  of  liars,  asserting 
that  the  Nazi  Government  was  far  more  restrained  than 
they  were  willing  to  acknowledge.  As  proof  of  this  he 
claimed  that  during  the  first  18  months  of  Nazi  power  there 
had  been  no  more  than  200  deaths  of  violence — a  num- 
ber which  he  considered  infinitesimal,  when  compared  to  the 
death  tolls  of  civil  strife  of  countries  which  he  left  unnamed. 

Either  Ignorant  of  or  unconcerned  about  Professor  von 
Klenze 's  role  as  a  propaganist,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  has  assisted  him  in  assembling  American  students 
for  the  so-called  junior  year  in  Mimich,  a  propaganda 
project  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  E.  von  Massow,  head 
of  the  German  Academic  Exchange  Service.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  in  his  activities  in  this  connection.  Professor  von 
Klenze  has  taken  great  care  to  assure  America  that  he  has 
no  bias  for  or  against  Nazi  Germany.  "You  most  not  be- 
come pro-German  or  anti-German,"  he  advised  a  group  of 
American  students  just  before  they  sailed  for  Munich. 
Though  none  could  see  It,  Professor  von  Klenze  must  have 
had  his  tongue  deep  In  his  cheek  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment. And  he  must  have  felt  the  thrill  of  the  successful 
propagandists  when  he  read  the  following  headline  In  the 
New  York  Times  the  next  morning:  "Thirty-three  Students 
Sail;  Warned  on  Bias." 

Eqtially  indebted  to  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  he  has  lectured  frequently  In  the 
United  States,  Is  Prof.  Priedrich  Schoeneman,  head  of  the 
American  seminars  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  author  of 
an  article  entitled  "America  Under  a  National  Socialist 
Regime"  and  of  "The  Art  of  Mass  Propaganda" — which 
Charles  Beard  describes  as  being  full  of  contempt  for  the 
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American  people.    He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  propa- 
ganda tasks  in  America  to  wliich  he  was  assigned. 

His  first  lecture  in  America,  delivered  in  Boston,  was  so 
blatant  that  it  provoked  a  riot  in  which  several  people  were 
Injured.  Similar  outbursts  on  the  part  of  his  audiences 
occiu-red  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 


Keeping  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  5,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK,  OP  MISSOURI 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  entitled  "How 
We  Can  Keep  Out  of  War"  which  was  published  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  of  January  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Country  Gentleman  of  January  1939] 

How  We  Can  Keep  Otrr  or  Wab 

(By  BENmETT  Champ  Clark,  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri) 

On  a  day  late  in  March  1917  I  sat  in  the  office  of  Senator  William 
J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  great  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  was  during  the  short  recess  of  the  Congress 
jetween  the  second  inauguration  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  beginning  of  the  special  session  called  a  few  weelts  later  to 
declare  war  on  Germany. 

Those  were  times  to  try  men's  souls,  times  when  to  cling  to  the 
dictates  of  sanity  and  patriotism,  to  resist  the  hysteria  and  the 
propaganda  which  were  hiirrying  this  Nation  Into  the  shambles  of 
war,  was  to  Incur  ostracism  and  abuse  and  cries  of  treason  from 
those  who  sought  to  profit  by  plunging  this  country  Into  war, 
echoed  by  the  deluded  many  who  mistook  hysteria  for  patriotism 
and  propaganda  for  reason. 

After  years  of  threats  and  the  brandishing  of  arms  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  world  had  been  plunged  into  the  bloody 
chaos  of  the  greatest  conflict  In  history  by  the  crime  of  an  obscure 
fanatic. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  had  been  put 
forth  in  this  country  the  most  insidious  and  persistent  efforts 
upon  the  part  of  both  groups  of  belligerents  to  Involve  us  In  the 
struggle.  Both  flagrantly  violated  the  neutral  rights  which  we 
asserted.  A  great  mass  of  propaganda  was  put  forth  upon  each 
side.  International  bankers  engaged  in  floating  loans  in  the  United 
States  for  one  group  of  belligerents  exerted  all  of  the  v&st  resources 
of  their  powerful  financial  connections  to  bring  our  Nation  to  the 
support  of  their  clients'  Interests.  Munition  makers  able  to  sell 
their  wares  only  to  the  same  group  by  reason  of  its  control  of  the 
seas  spent  vast  sums  for  propaganda  to  stir  our  people  to  the  same 
purpose.  An  American  ambassador  actively  aided  the  government 
to  which  he  was  accredited  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  being 
asserted  by  our  Government  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  seas. 
An  unofficial  ambassador,  holding  no  office  whatever  under  our 
Constitution,  roamed  around  Europe  promising  to  commit  our 
Nation  to  war  in  certain  contingencies.  Many  men  seemed  to 
lose  their  reason  in  the  madness  of  the  hour. 

President  Wilson  had  made  great  efforts  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral:  he  had  pleaded  with  our 
people  to  be  neutral  "in  thought  as  well  as  deed."  But  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  machinations  of  the  propagan- 
dists in  this  country,  and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  public 
feeling  due  to  these  factors  made  his  task  increasingly  difficult. 

Yet  despite  all  the  efforts  to  Inflame  our  people,  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  Nation  v/as  against  war.  As  late  as  November 
1916  President  Wilson  was  reelected  upon  the  Issue:  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war."  Six  months  later  we  were  engaged  in  the  "war  to 
end  war"  and  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

In  the  early  winter  of  1917,  during  the  short  session  of  the  expir- 
ing Congress.  President  Wilson  suddenly  sent  to  Congress  a  de- 
mand for  legislation  authorizing  what  was  called  "armed-ship  neu- 
trality," which.  In  effect,  meant  that  we  were  to  allow  the  arming 
of  our  merchant  vessels  and  actiiaily  to  go  to  war  without  declar- 
ing war. 

That  measure  was  defeated  in  the  closing  hoiirs  of  the  session 
by  the  determined  fight — some  called  It  a  filibuster — of  a  smaU 
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group  of  Senators,  among 
his  chairmanship  of  the 
Stone. 

President    Wilson   was   at 
Washington  was  filled  with 
honor  on  the  occasion  of 
and  sycophancy  which 
every  hand.    Upon  the  head  i 
tors  was  loosed  a  storm  the 
seen.     The    President 
group  of  willful  men." 
President  a  few  weeks 
war"  now  lauded  him 
and  his  associates.     Epithet) ; 
were  heaped  upon  them. 
The  President  obtained 
the  effect  that  the  sanctioi 
necessary  to  put  the  armed 
to  do  so.    It  proved  an  uttei 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  mo^; 
war  madness  which  gripped 
able  public  comment  was 
President  Wilson,  in  his 
less  than  a  month  later  to 
policy  had  led  to  a  ghastly 
war. 

It  was  at  the  top  of  the 
defeat  of  the  armed-ship 
Stone,  with  whom  I  had 
for  many  years.  He  made  it 
pain  which  the  storm  of 
would  cause  to  his  family 
he  thought  was  right  and 
he  had  pursued. 

And  then,  walking  across 
said:  "Bennett,  we  are 
against  it,  but  I  am  not 
it.    And  It  will  be  the  worst 
try.     It  Is  not  the  lives  it 
enough  to  break  a  man's 
being  killed  and  maimed 
back  and  some  of  you  who 
the  money  it  will  cost, 
get  back  and  have  any,  will 
of  that  debt.     The  worst  of 
we  will  win  it  because  we 
to  win  the  struggle  In  the 
we  win  the  war,  we  will  nevfr 
that  we  have  always  had." 
In  the  years  which  have 
satlon  many  times.     It  come  \ 
prophecy  which  has  been 

We  had  our  war.    We 
trumpets,  with  all  the  blood 
We  had  our  war  which  left 
will  not  be  able  to  extinguish 
through  the  fiery  furnace 
price  In  innocent  suffering 
the  world.    Brutal 
every  land  as  a  result  of 
Time  has  abundantly 
views.     We  have  never  had 
we  had  always  had  before 
with  the  signing  of  the 
nomlc  depression  is  as 
which  were  flred  on  the 
structure   and,    far   more 
structure    the    disastrous 
manifest. 

In  industry,  factorv 
vast  additions  to  plant 
ductlve,  were  made:/vast 
situation  was  created  which 
necessities  of  the  country, 
tion  system  of  the  country 
of  its  owners,  a  proceeding 
transportation  difficulties 

Farmers  were  encouraged 
the  urgings  of  the  war 
tion  of  agricultural  products, 
should  never  have  felt  the 
should  never  have  been 
reaction  and  contraction 
was  cast  to  the  lowest  level 
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thing  that  ever  happened  to  this  coun- 

cost — although  God  knows  that  it  is 

he^rt  to  think  of  the  flower  of  our  youth 

blinded.     Some  of  you  won't  come 

will  wish  you  had  not.    And  it  is  not 

although  your  great-grandchildren,  if  you 

live  long  enough  to  see  the  payment 

it  is  that  after  we  win  the  war — and 

too  big  and  powerful  a  nation  not 

Exhaustion  of  aU  the  adversaries — after 

have  the  same  sort  of  country  again 

}assed  I  have  thought  of  that  conver- 
back  to  me  as  the  voice  of  prophecy — 
fiilfllled. 

our  war  with  all  of  the  fanfare  of 

and  agony  and  misery  and  suffering. 

a  debt  which  our  great-grandchildren 

The  whole  world  has  been  passing 

3f  the  aftermath  of  war — paying   the 

for  the  madness  which  then  engulfed 

dictatorships  are  In  the  ascendant  in  nearly 

war. 

projved  the  soundness  of  Senator  Stone's 

the  same  sort  of  country  again  that 

Unfortunately,  the  war  did   not  end 

ar*iistlce  in  1918.     Oxir  own  terrific  eco- 

comjiletely  a  part  of  the  war  as  the  shells 

western  front.     In  our  whole  economic 

Itiportant,    In   our   whole    governmental 

effects    of    oiir    participation    are    still 


rodi  ctlon  was  speeded  up  during  the  war; 

equ  Ipment,  not  usually  necessary  or  pro- 

d^bts  were  Incurred:   a  whole  Industrial 

had  no  relationship  to  the   normal 

'  rhe  Goverrunent  seized  the  transporta- 

ind  then  tossed  it  back  into  the  hands 

which  contributed  greatly  to  our  vital 

o:    today. 

3y  promises  of  fabulous  war  prices  and 

exh^rters  to  increase  greatly  their  produc- 

Land  was  put  into  production  which 

plow.    Debts  were  undertaken  which 

incurred.     And  then  with  the  inevitable 

wl  ilch  follows  war,  American  agriculture 

n  its  history. 


ENEMY    OF    DEMOCRACT 


were  the  changes  In  our  governmental 
tendencies.  War  is  the  great  enemy  of  democracy  and  constitu- 
tional processes,  the  great  p-omoter  of  dictatorship  and  centraliza- 
tion with  their  inevitable  a1  tendant  bureaucracy. 

During  the  World  War  the  re  was  more  actual  increase  of  centrtQl- 
zatlon  of  power  In  Washlni  ton  than  in  all  the  previous  years  of 
our  Government  combined.  Troops  were  levied,  not  through  the 
States  as  In  previous  wars  »ut  by  the  direct  action  and  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government.     Control  of  production,  distribution 
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and  price  of  commodities  was  undertaken  from  Washington  on  a 
basis  and  scale  never  dreamt  of  before.  Not  only  local  officials  but 
governors  of- States  as  well  were  called  on  the  telephone  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  brusquely  informed  what  they  could  and 
could  not  do.  For  the  first  time  in  American  history  the  people 
were  ordered  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap — a 
situation  which  Thomas  Jefferson  had  caimily  predicted  long  be- 
fore Its  existence  would  cause  the  people  to  "soon  want  bread." 

The  cry  of  "Stand  by  the  President,"  dangerous  at  any  time  as 
a  modem  variation  of  the  old  cry  of  absolutism,  "The  King  can  do 
no  wrong,"  Is  especisilly  to  be  feared  during  wartime  when  patriotic 
fervor  frequently  reaches  frenzy.  At  such  times  any  insistence  on 
adherence  to  constitutional  processes  of  government  will  be  mis- 
taken for  lack  of  desire  to  win  the  war  and  opposition  to  grants  to 
the  executive  of  absolute  power  will  be  denounced  as  treason. 

Unhappily  the  uniform  experience  of  mankind  has  proved  that 
no  matter  how  high  minded  an  executive  or  series  of  executives 
may  be.  encroachments  against  the  constitutional  processes  In  the 
shape  of  extraordinary  grants  of  power  for  the  period  of  an  emer- 
gency are  never  returned  in  full  when  the  emergency  is  over. 
They  form  a  precedent  not  only  for  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
grants  in  other  wars  but  for  the  use  of  the  principle  in  time  of 
peace. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  in  times  of  emer- 
gency to  appoint  a  dictator  with  arbitrary  power  for  the  period 
of  the  crisis.  But  since  the  dictator  has  complete  power  It  Is  for 
him  to  determine  when  the  crisis  Is  ended.  So  one  dark  day 
there  came  a  dictator  who  did  not  turn  back  his  power  and  the 
Roman  Republic  was  no  more. 

No  one  questions  that  war  can,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  a  war, 
be  more  efficiently  waged  by  one  central  authority  with  absolute 
authority  to  make  decisions  which  cannot  be  debated  or  overruled 
than  by  a  government  In  which  there  is  a  constitutional  balance 
of  authority  and  functions  and  In  which  Individual  citizens  have 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  any  authority.  The  very  character- 
istics which  make  for  authoritative  efficiency  in  a  military  sense  are 
precisely  those  which  wUl  with  the  utmost  certainty  destroy 
democracy  and  liberty. 

There  is  In  existence  the  draft  of  a  complete  set  of  laws  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  the  most  sweeping  grant  of  powers  to  the  President. 
They  provide  the  foundation  work  for  powers  comparable  to  those 
of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Stalin.  They  range  from  a  velle4  authority 
for  a  press  censorship  to  a  veiled  authority  of  a  general  draft  cl 
labor,  but  with  no  suggestion  of  a  draft  of  capital. 

They  have  not  been  publicized  except  to  the  extent  that  I  was 
able  to  do  so  by  Introducing  them  myself  and  then  reporting  them 
adversely  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Munitions,  all  purely  as 
an  attempt  at  Information  of  the  public.  It  was  never  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  bureaucrats  who  prepared  them  that  they  should  be  fOT- 
warded  to  the  Congress  for  consideration  and  action.  It  was  their 
hope  that  the  proposed  mea-sures  should  lie  molderlng  In  the 
archives  of  the  two  departments  until  a  state  of  war  was  declared. 
Then  they  would  be  sent  In  haste  to  the  Congress  to  be  passed  under 
whip  and  spur  with  hysteria  ready  to  shout  "Traitor"  at  any  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  who  dared  oppose  them  or  even  ask  that  they 
be  carefully  examined.  I  wish  that  every  American  man  and 
woman  coxild  be  familiarized  with  the  provisions  of  this  modest 
beglruilng  for  a  totahtarlan  government  in  America  when  we  are 
once  again  committed  to  the  shambles. 

Whatever  slogans  may  be  devised  about  "making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy"  by  war,  it  Is  well  for  all  of  us  to  pause  and  ponder 
on  the  somber  fact  that  the  very  proceas  of  war  is  Itself  the  greatest 
enemy  of  democracy  and  that  a  nation  may  win  in  a  war  against  a 
particular  autocrat  or  combination  of  autocrats  and  yet  so  under- 
mine Its  own  constitutlonEd  structure  as  to  emerge  from  the  war  as 
a  totalitarian  state  or  In  the  process  of  becoming  one. 

Much  as  we  stiflered  from  our  participation  In  the  World  War, 
both  In  our  economic  and  governmental  structure,  we  were  fortu- 
nate In  comparison  with  the  other  belligerents  because  the  lateness 
of  our  entry  into  the  struggle  and,  more  particularly,  o\ir  geographi- 
cal separation  from  the  scene  of  greatest  rivalry  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  at  least  attempting  to  restore  ovir  normal  governmental 
and  economic  processes.  The  powers  of  the  Constitution,  as  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  overwhelming  will  of  the 
American  people  saved  us  from  the  obligation  of  active  participation 
In  all  the  quarrels  and  Jealous  rivalries  wtilch  were  the  inevitable 
restilt  of  the  war  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

A  TRAGIC  REPETITION 

We  are  again  faced  with  the  responsibility  for  making  a  choice 
as  to  our  own  policy.  Through  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  we  still 
have  the  opportunity. 

The  world  Is  again  In  a  ttinnoll.  Forces  of  aggression  are  again 
in  the  ascendant.  Old  European  boundaries,  which  have  been 
fought  over  for  centuries  are  again  being  disputed.  Japan  is  seiz- 
ing Chinese  territory  with  the  same  ruthlessness  that  Great  Britain 
did  in  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century  but  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale.  Nothing  in  the  j-ears  preceding  the  advent  of  the  World  War 
approached  in  importance  or  barbarity  the  so-called  civil  war  in 
Spain — a  savage  internecine  guerrtUa  warfare  made  more  awfxil  by 
the  more  or  less  clandestine  supplies  of  troops  and  the  modem  im- 
plements of  war  by  the  great  powers.  The  undertaking  of  none  of 
the  great  powers  which  have  repeatedly  negotiated  in  the  premises 
has  been  wc»~th  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written. 


In  this  situation  every  American  mtut  be  startled  and  heartsick 
at  the  tragic  slnallarlty  to  the  fabric  of  events  which  led  up  to  our 
participation  In  the  last  war.  Already  the  propaganda  Is  In  the 
making  to  involve  us  in  the  next.  We  may  be  very  certain  that 
every  energy  and  every  resource  of  a  tremendous  and  far-flung  in- 
fluence will  he  thrown  into  the  struggle  to  Involve  us.  If  we  should 
engage  In  another  major  war  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  United  States  would  emerge  to  aU  Intents  and  purposes  a 
totalitarian  government. 


THi  issue  ws  Tkcm 
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It  is  time  that  the  great  body  of  our  people  give  some  thought 
to  the  hard,  practical  questions  of  whether  we  desire  to  keep  out 
of  war.  and  if  we  do  desire  to  keep  out  Just  how  we  shall  avoid 
It,  if  war  comes  again.  No  one  who  has  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  face  the  Issue  will  assert  that  there  Is  any  easy  answer.  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  otir  participation  in  the  World 
War  will  say  that  there  is  a  simple  way  out.  There  is  none — 
no  simple  panacea,  no  magic  formula. 

But  we  found,  after  the  World  War  developed,  that  it  was  too 
late  then  to  formulate  and  put  Into  effect  an  effective  neutrality 
policy.  Any  variation  from  the  poUcy  In  force  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  is  In  Itself  an  act  of  war.  Therefore  our  poUcy  must 
be  worked  out  In  advance,  before  it  is  too  late  to  appeal  to 
reason. 

We  are  already  far  advanced  in  the  situation.  We  have  the 
threat  of  war,  far  more  imminent  than  it  was  In  1914.  We  have 
the  competitive  armament  race,  which  did  so  much  to  bring  about 
the  World  War,  already  far  advanced.  We  have  the  shout  for 
great  "preparedness"  at  a  far  earlier  stage  of  the  situation  than 
it  occurred  In  connection  with  the  last  war.  We  have  it  com- 
plicated by  the  desire  of  some  high  in  authority  to  use  a  vast 
armament  program  as  a  cloak  for  further  pump -priming  with  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  "heavy  industries,''  without  the  necessity 
of  openly  declaring  It  to  be  so. 

DAMGXROUS  THX0UX8 

We  have  the  certainty  that  every  declaration  from  such  people 
as  our  late  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  that  If  England 
should  ever  again  have  a  war,  the  United  States  woxild  be  with 
them  "man  for  man,  ship  for  ship,  gtin  for  gun,"  If  unrepudiated. 
l>acked  up  by  enormous  increase  in  armament  on  our  part,  can 
only  be  calculated  to  lead  us  into  war  if  one  shotUd  develop 
elsewhere. 

There  Is  a  section  of  American  pubUc  opinion,  and  an  astonish- 
ingly influential  section — considering  its  smaU  ntimerlcal  strength 
when  once  the  issue  Is  baldly  stated — ^who  consider  that  It  lb  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  assistant  and  the 
burden  bearer  of  Anglo-French  international  ix>licjr.  As  John 
Quincy  Adams  so  pungently  put  it,  they  conceive  that  we  should 
"come  in  as  a  cockboat  in  the  wake  of  the  British  man-of-war." 

I  have  myself  heard  the  theory  expoimded  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ing diplomats  that  our  International  policy  shotUd  contemplate  a 
situation  where  we  should  protect  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  Orient,  leaving  tiiem  to  deal  with  Germany  in 
Europe.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  prepared  to  fight  a  war 
with  JaF>an.  7,000  miles  from  home,  in  order  to  allow  Great  Britain 
and  France  entire  freedom  of  action  for  attending  conferences  for 
the  partition  of  other  peoples'  territory,  without  the  formality  of 
the  attendance  of  the  representative  of  the  nation  to  be  par- 
titioned. 

WARLIKE    PREACHICSNTS 

I  have  heard  one  of  the  highest  rankii^  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  harangue  the  guests  in  his  official  residence  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  our  duty  to  retain  the  Philippines — violating  our 
national  pledge — In  order  to  maintain  a  part  In  a  general  defense 
scheme  of  French  Indochina,  British  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  and  Australia  against  "a  northern  power," 
which  I  nattu^ly  assumed  to  be  Japan.  I  have  heard  leading 
members  of  the  "Cliveden  set"  in  England — possibly  the  leading 
couple — preach  to  a  group  of  United  States  Senators  the  theory 
that  England  should  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  work  out  world  siSalrs,  but  with  the  additional  pregnant 
demand  that  our  Nation  must  go  along  with  Great  Britain  "ship 
for  ship,  gun  for  gun,  and  man  for  man." 

There  are  Americans  who  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  a  sort  of  policeman  for  the  world  and  to 
squander  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  upon  huge  naval  and 
military  establishments — not  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
but  to  be  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  conduct  a  war  half  around 
the  world  and  to  send  American  boys  to  flght  7,000  miles  from 
home  to  protect  a  handful  of  American  Investments  in  the  Orient. 

Currently  the  general  international  situation  Is  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  propagandists  from  every  angle  to  build  up  senti- 
ment In  favor  of  huge  increases  In  armament  and  in  our  Military 
and  Naval  Establisnments.  Exactly  as  was  the  procedure  In  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  our  entry  Into  the  World  War,  we  are 
assured  that  the  vast  armaments  urged  upon  us  would  not  and 
could  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggreasion  or  for  participation 
in  foreign  quarrels  but  only  for  the  defense  of  our  own  shores. 
All  history  proves  the  tragic  fallacy  of  such  a  proposition. 

EXTRAVAGAMT   DEMANDS 

Every  patriotic  American  is  not  only  willing  but  determined  to 
vote  and  to  pay  for  every  bit  of  preparation  for  national  defense 
reasonably  necessary,  and  even  to  go  considerably  beyond  that  as 
a  matto'  of  precauUon.    Tet  this  dedre  on  the  part  c€  our  people 
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iB  no  Justification  for  the  extravagant  demands  being  made  upon 
the  Treasury  under  the  guise  of  national  defense.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  vast  Government  aid  to  the  "heavy  industries,"  but  it 
Is  not  put  up>on  Its  economic  basis  but  is  represented  as  being 
vitally  necessary  to  rescue  the  country  from  imminent  danger  of 
foreign  Invasion.  Likewise  it  Is  suggested  that  the  Government 
quit  fighting  the  utilities  and  extend  them  aid  and  sxistenance  as 
an  aid  to  national  defense.  Propositions  for  river  and  harbor 
development,  flood  control,  irrigation,  mining  development,  high- 
way construction,  railroad  subsidies,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
are  suddenly  urged  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Many 
of  these  measures  may  in  themselves  be  desirable  or  necessary  to 
our  national  welfare,  but  they  are  now  being  urged,  not  upon  any 
basis  of  economic  or  social  Justification,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
pre-war  hysteria.  In  short,  we  are  threatened  with  pre-war  arma- 
ment inflation  which  is  fraught  with  peril  from  every  standpoint 
but  particularly  from  the  danger  that  it  may  itself  lead  us  into  war 
as  it  did  in  1917. 

Economically  there  is  no  difference  between  the  pre-war  arma- 
ment inflation  and  the  Inflation  which  comes  through  war  Itself. 
--Both  are  like  dope.  Like  dope,  they  have  exhilaration,  spurious 
buoyancy,  contentment,  and  vast  dreams  of  glories  to  come.  Like 
dope  they  offer  to  the  economic  system  temporary  stimulation, 
brief  periods  of  false  and  feverish  activity,  soaring  prices,  spurious 
flights  of  industry.    Like  dope,  war  has  its  awful  "morning  after." 

We  awake  to  find  the  horrible  reaction  of  our  horrible  "sleigh 
ride" — our  financial  nervous  system  painfully  disarranged,  our  cur- 
rencies trodden  under  heel,  our  soaring  prices  crashed,  and  our  ficti- 
tious markets  collapsed.  Nations  are  left  clogged  with  unemploy- 
ment and  dislocated  labor,  clogged  with  overproduction  from  the 
fake  stimulation  of  war,  from  the  maldistribution  of  gold,  and  from 
the  frantic  and  hopeless  post-war  efforts  to  keep  oversized  plants 
running  to  capacity  to  pay  Interest  upon  unproductive  war 
expansions. 

A  DEAOLT  COT7RSB 

Politically  this  armament  inflation  is  dangerous,  because  experi- 
ence proves  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  provocation  for  war 
itself.  Governments  which  have  based  their  economic  policies 
upon  the  spurious  prosperity  of  armament  manufacture  and  upon 
vast  expenditures  upon  armies  and  navies  have  sooner  or  later  been 
forced  into  war.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Justify  this  waste 
of  money  to  their  own  people.  And  in  doing  this  they  have  taken 
new  steps  In  totalitarianism. 

Already  the  demand  la  heard  In  many  quarters  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  now  upon  our  statute  books.  Already  the  agita- 
tion has  started  to  again  allow  our  people  to  embark  on  a  course 
of  selling  munitions,  extending  credits,  and  making  loans  to  bellig- 
erents— a  cotirse  almost  certain  eventually  to  lead  to  war.  It  Is 
speciously  argued  in  some  quarters  that  we  should  embark  upon 
the  policy  of  choosing  the  aggressor  nations  and  withholding  mu- 
nitions, loans,  and  credits  from  them  while  affording  them  to  their 
adversaries.  This  would  be  in  itself  an  act  of  war.  a  short  cut  to 
the  heart  of  the  conflict. 

The  American  people  should  decide  now  what  their  foreign  policy 
Is  to  be.  If  we  are  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  trying  to  act  as 
policeman  for  the  world  and  be  prepared  to  fight  in  Asiatic  and 
European  waters  at  the  same  time,  then  our  armament,  both 
naval  and  military,  should  necessarily  be  vastly  greater  than 
has  ever  been  openly  proposed.  If  It  is  our  intention  to  defend 
the  United  States — even  including  South  America — then  our  prep- 
arations should  be  confined  to  such  as  are  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  involvement  In  any  war  between  foreign  na- 
tions is  very  strong  today — almost  universal.  But  there  was  an 
almost  equally  strong  demand  to  keep  cut  of  the  last  war.  In 
August  1914  no  one  could  have  conceived  that  we  would  be 
dragged  Into  a  European  conflict  in  which  we  had  no  part.  Have 
we  learned  anything  from  our  bitter  exp>erience  in  that  struggle? 

THE    PRICE   OF  PEACE 

For  us  to  keep  out  of  the  next  war,  If  one  develops,  it  means  that 
we  must  adhere  to  the  policy  of  attending  strictly  to  ovu-  own 
business — of  refusing  to  play  the  game  of  any  other  nation  in  its 
Bclflsh  piirsult  of  power. 

It  means  that  our  people  must  decide  whether  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price — or  to  make  the  investment — to  keep  us  out  of 
the  war.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  cheerfully  sacrifice  the 
chance  for  great  and  speedy  profits,  the  possible  temporary  expan- 
sion of  our  exiwrts  and  resulting  employment  at  good  wages  for 
persons  who  might  otherwise  engage  in  making  war  exports.  We 
must  deprive  American  ships  of  cargoes  at  excellent  freight  rates. 
We  must  deprive  American  bankers  and  Investors  of  profitable 
commissions  and  Investments.  We  must  not  permit  American  in- 
surance companies  to  underwrite  war  risks,  no  nmtter  how  attrac- 
tive the  rates. 

I  am  sure  that  the  loss  of  these  transitory  profits  will  be  far, 
far  cheaper  in  the  long  run — that  everyone  concerned  in  America 
will  be  much  better  off,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  to  say  nothing  about  human  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  the 
other  horrible  consequences  of  our  being  dragged  into  another  war. 
Even  more  Important,  we  should  all  be  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  authoritarian  government  which 
•re  the  almost  Inevitable  accompaniment  of  participation  in  war. 

OT7R   BEST    HOPE 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  Is  admittedly  Imperfect.  It  should  be 
amended  and  strengthened  and  made  more  mandatory  at  the 
next  session  of   Congress.    But,   imperfect   as  it   is,   it   does  take 
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the  American  flag  off  muni 
slon  of   loans  and   credits 
of  our  citizens  upon  belligfcrent 
prevent  the  sale   of  munltlpns 
that  act  must  be  filled 

It  affords  our  best  hope 
Of  that  hope  our  every  energy 

Again  I  hear  the  voice  of 
which  proved  so  true.     An( 
importance    to    the    Nation 
there  be  no  occasion  for  it 
"After  we  win  the  war,  we 
again  that  we  have  always 
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Ion  ships;  It  does  prevent  the  exten- 

o  belligerents;   it  does  restrict  travel 

vessels  in  time  of  war;    It  does 

to  belligerents.     The   loopholes  of 

the  framework  maintained. 

f  avoiding  war,  and  to  the  realization 

should  be  directed. 

Senator  Stone  with  his  dread  pttjphecy 

again  I  think  that  it   is  of  supreme 

and    to    our    children's    children    that 

to  come  true  in  more  dreadful  degree: 

never  have  the  same  sort  of  country 

had." 
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EXTENSIf)N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOllN  H.  OVERTON 

0  '  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdcy,  January  5.  1939 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  M  SSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD  CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  DECEMBER  16,  1938 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  l»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  certain  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  As- 
sociation, at  New  Orleads,  La.,  December  16,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 

as  follows: 


be  printed  in  the  Record, 


The   Mississippi   Valley 
33  levee  and  drainage  distri|;t8 
Tennessee,   Arkansas,  MissifBippl 
lowing  resolutions  while 
Orleans,  La.,  December  16, 

Whereas  the  Congress  of 
1928,  recognized  and  declared 
valley  of  the  Mississippi 
authorized  a  comprehensive 
lower  Mississippi  River,  whli  ;h 
acts  of  June  15,  1936,  and  J  une 

Whereas  the  plan  and  pro ) 
existing  law  relating  to  the 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  Val%y 
In  the  prompt  prosecution 
Now,  therefore,  toe  It 

nesolved   by    the   MisxisaUppl 
That  both  the  existing  law 
approved  without  quallflcat  i 

Resolved.  That  the  Confess 
appropriate  annually  $50. 
in  order  that  the  adopted 
lower  Mississippi   Valley 
further  delay;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  C 
appropriate  annually  sufficient 
funds  to  construct  authorised 
clpal  tributaries  of  the  Mlsii 


ipood   Control  Association,   representing 

in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky, 

and  Louisiana,   adopted   the  fol- 

aisembled  In  annual  convention  In  New 

1938: 

he  United  States,  by  the  act  of  May  15, 

the  control  of  floods  in  the  aUuvial 

.'er  to  be  a  national  responsibility  and 

engineering  plan  of  flood  control  of  the 

act  was  subsequently  amended  by  the 

28,  1938:  and 

ect  as  modified  and  authorized  and  the 

same  are  now  satisfactory  to  the  people 

.  and  there  should  be  no  further  delay 

and  completion  of  the  entire  project: 

Valley  Flood  Control  Association, 
and  the  project  authorized  thereby  are 
on;  and  be  it  further 

of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 

000  of  regular  and  unrestricted  funds 

Droject  for  the  control  of  floods  in  the 

If  ay  be  progressively  executed  without 
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Resolved  by  the  Mississipi  i 
In  any  plan  of  Government 
gress  of  the  United  States 
Mississippi  River  Commission 
sisslppl  River  flood  control, 
Engineers, 

As  the  pioneers  In  flood 
learned  through  long 
Nation  are  being  carefully 
partments  of  the  Government 
the  other  is  all  ihat  could 

All  Federal  planning,  execution 
public  improvements  of 
States  and  their  trlbutaric! 
control  of  floods   including 
bination  therewith  of  potei:(t 
tlon,  and,  in  such  waterw 
need  is  tirgent,  the  preve^ition 
reason  of  commercial 
Jiu*lsQiction  of  the  War 

All  Federal  planning,  ex*cution 
public  improvements  relatiig 
to  reforestation   (including 
flow  retardation  in  the 
sidered  to  have  useful  or 
jurisdiction  of  the 
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of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
sums  of  regular   and  unrestricted 
flood-control  projects  on  the  prin- 
issippl  River. 


Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  That 

reorganization  considered  by  the  Con- 

we  favor  unrestricted  retention  of  the 

as  the  administrative  agency  for  Mls- 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 


control  in  the  United  States  we  have 

lence  that  the  water  resources  of  the 

safeguarded  by  the  several  existing  de- 

-t  and  that  their  cooperation  one  with 

desired.    Therefore  we  believe: 

operation,  and  maintenance  of 

navigable  waterways   of   the   United 

for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  the 

the  most  efficient  development  in  com- 

Mal  waterpower  and  the  needs  of  Irrlga- 

or  portions  of  waterways  where  the 

>n  of  injuries  to  the  waterways  by 

and  poUutlon,  should  be  tinder  the 

tment. 

operation,  and  maintenance  of 
_  to  the  prevention  of  soli  erosion  and 
such  estimates  of  run-off  and  water- 
watersheds  concerned  as  are  con- 
practical  values)    should  be  under  the 
"~"  of  Agriculture.    Be  it 
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Resoli^d  by  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control 
Association,  in  annual  session  assembled  in  New  Orleans.  La^  on 
December  16,  1938.  That  the  death  of  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  our  National  Congress  has  caused 
the  Nation  to  suffer  the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  indus- 
trious statesmen,  and  the  cause  of  flood  control  In  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi VaUey  one  of  Its  most  constant  and  helpful  friends;  be  it 
further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Royal  8. 
Copeland  and  that  proper  request  be  made  for  publication  hereof 
in  the   CONGRXSSIOMAI.  Recobd. 


Unspeakable  Horrors  of  a  Nazi  Concentration  Camp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  5, 1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  near  the  lovely  city  of  Weimar 
is  Buchenwald,  the  newest  Nazi  concentration  camp,  fenced 
in  by  barbed  wire  and  policed  by  SS  guards  and  encircled 
by  machine  guns.  Strangely  enough,  this  acme  of  horrible- 
ness  and  torture  is  but  a  few  kilometers  from  Weimar,  where 
German  bards  and  musicians  wrote  immortal  verse  and  com- 
posed immortal  music. 

Thousands  of  important  people  are  there — artists,  writers, 
businessmen,  inventors,  authors.  Their  offense  is  that  they 
are  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Many  of  them 
are  old  and  feeble;  hundreds  were  taken  from  homes  of  the 
aged.  All  were  ripped  out  of  their  homes  and  forcibly  taken 
to  this  camp— this  living  helL 

I  know  of  no  greater  indictment  against  Nazl-'sm  than  the 
mere  recital  of  what  happens  at  this  camp  at  Buchenwald. 
And  what  occurs  here  is  no  different  from  what  goes  on  at 
Sachsenhausen  and  Dachau. 

I  herewith  set  forth  extracts  from  a  statement  written  in 
German  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Swiss  newspapers. 
This  statement  was  translated  for  me  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  herewith  quote  f^m  this  article,  in  part: 

Train  after  train  with  human  freight  rolls  In  these  days  to 
Buchenwald.  Buchenwald,  the  latest  and  most  perfect  attainment 
of  national  socialistic  ingenuity.  Buchenwald,  which  in  public 
love  has  outrun  both  Dachau  and  Oranienburg.  and  which  stupefies 
merely  by  the  mention  of  the  name;  Buchenwald  is  now  the  special 
quarter  for  the  care  of  Jews,  namely,  of  people  from  Berlin  who  were 
chosen,  who  were  not  committed  or  not  let  out  of  its  clutches,  even 
after  plundering  and  burning. 

There  Is  in  Germany  nothing  at  the  present  time  which  create* 
such  a  revulsion  as  this  name.  Only  a  few  kilometers  distant  from 
the  place,  from  which  at  one  time  the  greatest  poets  wrote  immortal 
words.  It  rises  up  in  the  middle  of  a  wonderful  beech  forest,  fenced 
In  by  barbed  wire,  watched  over  by  SS  guards  with  machine  guna. 
This  location  of  horribleness,  the  concentration  camp  near  Weimar, 
Is  Buchenwald. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June  1938,  about  6  o'clock,  I 
was  arrested  by  the  police  In  my  home,  brought  over  to  the 
police  station,  and  It  was  revealed  to  me  that  I  was  taken  in  as 
a  Jew  most  worthy  of  punishment,  and  would  be  taught  how  to 
humble  myself,  and  taken  to  a  concentration  camp.  I  met  a  good 
many  of  my  friends  In  the  overfilled  local  JaU,  to  which  I  was 
brought.  Among  these  there  were  well-known  people,  businessmen, 
and  learned  people.  Their  punishment  was  based  upon  offense* 
which  sometimes  were  committed  decades  ago.  Some  of  them,  lor 
example,  were  now  being  punished  because  of  having  been  in  a 
street  fight,  others  because  of  traffic  regulation  violations,  or  be- 
cause of  an  offense  against  some  local  ordinance  and  similar  unim- 
portant matters. 

The  prison  filled  up  more  and  more,  and  soon  the  police  offlcials 
dldnt  know  where  they  should  put  all  their  charges.  On  these 
days,  the  13th  and  14th  of  June  1938,  all  the  male  Jews  who  had 
any  sort  of  a  police  recc.d  were  arrested  in  Berlin  and  in  Oermauy 
at  the  same  time.  There  were  among  them  men  who  were  mors 
than  70  years  old,  and  who  were  taken  from  homes  for  the  aged. 

In  Berlin  the  number  of  arrests  was  about  4,000.  while  in  the 
whole  of  Germany  they  amounted  to  between  10.000  and  15.000. 
They  were  brought  over  to  the  concentration  camps  at  Sachfen- 
hausen,  Dachau,  and  Buchenwald.  They  were  told  right  away  by 
the  criminal  police  that  they  would  be  released  from  the  concen- 
tration camp  only  when  there  was  a  possibility  that  they  might 
get  some  sort  of  papers  permitting  them  to  emigrate  from  the 
covmtry.    It  was  therefore  purely  a  political  act.  to  hurry  alona 


the  emigration  of  the  Jews  which  was  taking  place  up  to  this  time 
much  too  slowly.  In  spite  of  this,  the  action  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  criminal  police  and  not  under  the  direction  of  the  secret  police, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  body  to  handle  cases  like  that. 
It  also  is  written  In  the  local  Jewish  papers  that  a  number  of  Jewish 
criminals  had  been  called  up. 

During  the  night  of  June  14-15.  1938.  I  was  brought  from  the 
police  station  with  about  2,000  others  to  the  concentration  camp 
at  Buchenwald.  Before  that  time  we  were  examined  by  a  doctor 
In  regard  to  our  health  and  being  able  to  bear  the  life  of  the  con- 
centration camp.  He  declared  all  of  those  arrested  to  t>e  able  to 
stand  the  treatment,  although  there  were  tubercular  people  among 
us  who  had  bloody  sputum,  as  well  as  70-year-cld  people. 

The  Anhalt  railroad  station  which  took  us  away  was  barred  to  the 
general  public  when  we  came  there  at  2  o'clock  at  night.  On  June 
15,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  liands  of  the  88  death-head 
squadron  met  us  at  the  railroad  station  in  Weimar.  We  were  hardly 
out  of  the  train  when  the  first  blows  fell  upon  tis.  With  kicks, 
poking  of  the  feet,  and  blows  of  the  fists,  we  were  driven  from 
the  railroad  platform  into  a  gangway.  At  this  place  we  were  greeted 
by  the  head  of  this  camp,  named  Rddl,  with  the  following  speech: 
"Among  you  are  people  who  were  already  In  prison;  that,  however, 
was  nothing  to  what  you  wUl  have  to  endure  here.  Tou  are  in  a 
concentration  camp — that  Is,  you  are  in  hell.  If  you  make  the 
slightest  resistance  to  any  command  from  an  8S  man,  you  will  be 
shot  on  the  spot.  We  only  know  two  punishments  here— death  and 
beating." 

Our  arrival  in  the  concentration  camp  of  Buchenwald  was  the 
occasion  for  a  running  of  the  gantlet  of  the  worst  kind.  The  SS 
again  kicked  us  and  hit  at  us.  In  front  of  this  camp  the  entrance 
had  the  motto  upon  it,  next  to  the  machine  gtui.  "Justice  or 
Injustice,  My  Fatherland." 

Immediately  after  this  usual  welcome  Into  all  concentration 
camps  our  beads  were  all  shaved  down.  Just  as  tf  we  were  criminals. 
Then  w-e  had  to  give  up  otir  regular  clothes  and  receive  prison 
clothes.  The  prisoners  had  a  special  mark  on  their  clothing. 
Political  prisoners  carried  red  stripes;  theologians,  rose-colored;  and 
lazy  p>eople.  black  ones. 

We  had  a  Star  of  David  sewed  upon  •  black  and  yeUow  back- 
ground, which  meant  lazy  Jew.  This  is  to  show  that  the  greater 
part  of  us  were  Independent  business  people,  as  well  as  workers, 
who  been  taken  away  from  their  occupations,  a  dentist,  and  » 
number  of  Iswyers.  Numbers  were  sewed  upon  the  coats  of  each  of 
us  and  we  were  called  up  only  according  to  our  number.  Then  we 
were  put  in  quarters. 

The  other  gentile  prisoners.  8,000  altogether,  were  put  np  In  wood 
barracks,  always  140  men  to  a  barrack  while  500  of  us  were  liter- 
ally driven  together  into  a  sheep  stall.  We  had  no  space  what- 
ever, no  table,  no  chair,  and  no  bed.  We  had  to  lie  upon  the  floor 
at  night;  we  couldn't  stretch  out  because  it  was  much  too  small. 
Wc  received  two  covers,  which  were  thin  and  full  of  holes.  The 
other  1.500  Jews  were  also  taken  care  of  In  the  same  manner. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  wash.  We  couldn't  wash  at  all  for  the 
first  8  days,  then  got  eight  wash  basins  for  500  men.  We  had  to 
fetch  the  water  from  a  piunp,  which  was  10  minutes  away.  The 
worst  of  all  were  the  attendants  who  were  to  take  care  of  things 
In  this  sheep  stall.  These  were  six  people  who  had  t>een  chosen 
out  of  the  criminals  who  were  also  in  prison  in  Buchenwald. 
These,  especially  the  leader  of  them,  who  was  a  very  raw  person, 
mistreated  the  prisoners  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  after  he 
had  received  permission  for  punishment  from  the  SS. 

Nobody  dsu-ed  protect  himself  against  these  monsters,  because 
that  would  be  looked  on  as  mutiny,  which  would  call  for  the  death 
punishment.  I  remember  especially  one  horrible  occasion.  An 
elderly  man  was  so  mistreated  one  day  by  the  SS  that  he  groaned 
to  the  evening  in  the  sheep  stalls.  He  was,  therefore,  hit  in  the 
face  with  the  fists  so  that  he  wotild  stop  groaning.  Itie  next  morn- 
ing the  man  was  dead. 

The  first  3  days  that  we  were  there  we  didn't  receive  anything 
at  all  to  eat.  However,  we  had  to  exercise  strongly.  We  were  not 
given  our  work  until  8  dajrs  afterward,  because  the  formalities  of 
entry  had  to  be  taken  care  of  first.  In  one  part  of  the  camp  we 
had  to  sign  a  declaration  that  we  had  been  taken  Into  the  camp  as 
work-dodging  Jews.  It  vras  noted  on  the  paper  that  we  were  filling 
out  this  declaration  of  our  own  frt^e  wUl.  A  Breslau  lawyer  delayed 
In  signing  this,  and  this  tinlucky  man  had  to  go  through  all  the 
camp  punishments  which  existed.  He  kept  on  delaying,  and  after 
4  days  he  had  to  sign  anyway— a  dying  man  on  whose  body  there 
wasnt  a  single  imwounded  spot. 

The  inmates  of  this  camp  were  put  through  excruciating 
punishment  for  the  slightest  offense,  such  as  drinking  water 
during  work  time.  The  food  of  these  unfortunates  was 
taken  away  by  the  Nazi  officials  at  noon;  and  on  Sundays 
the  prisoners  were  forced  to  stand  up  at  attention,  during 
the  so-called  short  free  time,  for  4  hours,  under  SS  direc- 
tion. If  they  were  unable  to  bear  this  torture,  they  were 
punished  by  severe  beatings.  These  whippings  took  place, 
for  example,  if  one  of  the  priscmers  waa  discovered  smoking 
during  working  hoiu^  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  time  of  the 
roll  call,  the  number  of  the  one  who  was  to  be  punished 
was  called  out.  and  he  was  then  tied  over  a  sawhorse.  Two 
very  tall  68  Nazi  guards  alternated  in  beating  him  with  a 
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whip  upon  his  seat.  Twenty-five  strokes  were  given  the 
prisoner.  A  third  SS  man  held  the  person's  mouth  shut  at 
this  time  so  as  to  stop  him  from  crying  out.  Even  old 
people  who  could  not  work  fast  were  piinlshed  in  this  in- 
human fashion,  because  of  "laziness  while  at  work." 

After  a  complete  beating,  the  punished  one  had  to  lower 
his  pants  and  the  SS  man  looked  at  the  bloody  stripes  to 
see  if  he  had  been  beaten  enough.  These  25  strokes  were 
the  most  popular  punishment.  But  in  addition  thereto, 
there  was  the  "bunker,"  the  solitary  cell,  from  which  many 
a  person  was  taken  out  dead.  Every  day  there  was  heard 
the  horrible  cries  of  the  mistreated  prisoners  crying  out 
from  the  shuttered  windows. 

Still  another  form  of  torture  in  the  camp  Is  the  so-called 
tree-tying  "experiment."  For  slight  offenses,  the  person  was 
bound  to  the  tree  so  that  the  arms  were  around  the  tree  and 
tied  down  so  that  he  could  still  move,  then  he  had  to  twist 
self  continually  around  the  tree.  If  he  did  not  do  that 
quickly  enough,  the  SS  guard  helped  by  kicking  him  in  the 
shins. 

But  that  was  only  a  lighter  sort  of  tree-tying.  Another 
sort  ofttimes  resulted  in  death.  The  sacrifice  was  tied  to 
the  tree  and  his  arms  bound  upward  and  backward;  then 
his  thigh  bone  and  his  legs  with  which  he  still  touched  the 
ground  were  shoved  together  so  tightly  that  it  stopped  the 
blocd.  This  position  the  unhappy  person  had  to  keep  for 
hours.  These  martyrs  to  bestial  barbarism  were  not  rare 
cases  In  Buchenwald. 

I  now  continue  with  verbatim  extracts  from  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Swiss  Journal: 

Eight  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  given  our  work.  The  work 
day  In  the  concentration  camp  at  Buchenwald  waa  about  as 
foUows:  Waked  up  8:30  in  the  morning;  4:30  to  5:30  roll  call. 
Then  to  work.  Beginning  at  work  shortly  after  6  o'clock  without 
a  pause  up  until  12  o'clock.  At  12:00  a  half-hour  pause,  at 
which  time  there  was  oak  coffee  to  be  drunk.  Then  work  again 
until  3:45.  Four  o'clock  roll  call,  which  lasted  untU  5:30.  At 
this  time,  too,  there  were  the  public  whippings.  Prom  5:30  to 
6:00,  midday  meal,  and  then  until  8:00  work  again.  At  8:00 
p.  m.,  evening  meal.  At  9  o'clock  locked  up.  On  Sunday  they 
work  from  6:00  in  the  morning  until  4:00  In  the  afternoon. 
There  was  no  day  of  rest,  not  even  Christmas  (as  some  old  camp 
Inmates  told  me).  We  weren't  ever  on  our  feet  less  than  17»4 
hours  a  day.  Healthy  people,  sick  people,  as  long  as  they  could 
Btlll  keep  on  their  legs,  young  and  old.  They  paid  no  attention 
to  the  weather.  We  had  to  work  Just  as  hard  in  our  thin  sub- 
Btltute  clothes  during  storms  and  cloudbursts  as  when  It  was 
glowing  hot. 

Now,  about  my  first  working  day.  I  shall  never  forget  it  in  my 
life,  no  matter  how  old  I  become.  Many  people  of  different  ages 
died  on   this  glowing  hot  June  day  breaking  stones 

We  were  divided  up  in  groups  of  100  people  each  at  the  roll  call. 
Each  group  had  a  straw  boss  who  generally  was  one  of  those  crimi- 
nals. He  had  the  right  to  beat  us  as  much  as  he  wished.  We  had 
an  18-year-old  SS  guard  to  accompany  us.  None  of  these  S3 
guards  who  accompanied  us  to  work  looked  after  vi»,  mistreated  us 
and  beat  us,  was  more  than  18  years  old.  When  we  marched  to 
our  work  there  were  among  us  men  65  years  old.  Tlie  SS  man  with 
a  whip  in  his  hand  drove  us.  or  literally  beat  us,  to  our  new  working 
position  in  the  business  of  breaking  up  stones.  Here  we  were  given 
such  stone  blocks  of  such  a  weight  that  qualltted  workers  had  had 
a  hard  time  breaking  them  up.  and  80  percent  of  us  had  never  done 
any  physical  labor  before.  Many  of  the  stones  were  so  heavy  that 
It  took  many  people  to  lift  them  and  then  we  had  to  pass  them 
along  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Then  we  had  to  bring  the  stones 
to  a  highway  about  1.500  meters  away,  which  was  being  built  bv 
prisoners  at  the  same  time.  The  road  went  up  a  steep  hill  and  we 
were  forced  to  dogtrot  up,  being  kicked  and  hit  by  SS  guards  on 
the  way.  The  old  people  who  couldn't  do  that  any  more  suffered 
Ibe  most,  then  they  had  to  run  back  again  to  the  place  where  thev 
broke  up  stones,  and  then  the  hunt  began  again.  Of  course  the  sun 
went  higher  and  higher  and  the  day  became  very  hot.  The  wav  to 
the  stone  pit  was  continually  filled  with  dust  because  of  the  passlnsj 
».„kI  ^^^  ?l  ^  *"*°*  <*^^  '°*^  ^"^  «=l°«e'l  to  ordinary  civilians) 
SIS  H?.l*J,J^^l,3i**"^ni?^^  ^^^  *  ^P'"*"S  which  poured  out  fresh, 
^t^  t^/^^l''^  ^^'-  ^^  watching  SS  guard  kicked  away  everyone 
Who  toied  to  get  near  the  water.     In  the  afternoon  30  men  were 

rn»iH  n  Jt°»L''  °"'  ^°".Pw°'  ^^'  P^'^y  '''^  «^"  stroke,  all  of  whom 
could  not  be  moved  either  with  beatings  or  with  kicks.    We  had 

Jit'?f"fu?*gfou^S  i!?o\r^"^-  '"^  '""^  ^^^^^^^  *^-«  --  ^-^-S 
Besides  our  work  in  the  qiiarrv  we  had  to  carrv  frA<M.  ♦!«  a^^ 
«ot  more  than  eight  men  we^re  aT^we^  ?o  tal°e  ca^offf^e^o  mat^ 
ter  how  many  tons  It  weighed.  There  were  SS  men  along  the  whole 
i^^^f^^'^Tir"^^;  *°  ^^"  "^^  couldn't  have  a  moment  of  S?e 
Even  today  I  think  of  the  horrible  "will  you  run  will  vou  run"  in  m^ 
•ara.  accompanied  by  kicka  and  blows  u^"  Si  Xmder^^Sd 


heads.    Every  once  In  a  while 
us  bow  under  the  tree,  whlc|i 
since  if  only  a  couple  let  the 
danger  that  the  others  woulh 


in  the  camp.' 
inhuman  jest, 
only  possible  under  the 


:CORD 


an  especially  clever  SS  man  made 
was.  of  course,  dangerous  to  our  lives 
heavy  tree  fall  then  there  would  be  the 
be  smashed. 


It  was  reported  that  th  e  prisoners  in  Buchenwald  had  the 
right  to  receive  money  fiom  home,  but  that  the  sending  of 
food  was  forbidden  because  "it  was  possible  to  buy  anything 
"Of  cours!,  this  statement  was  but  a  cruel, 
In  the  fir;  it  place,  the  sending  of  money  was 
.   .  -   _nder  the    greatest  sacrifices.    The  breadwin- 

ner In  many  cases  was  c<  nflned  in  this  concentration  camp, 
and  consequently  his  fam  ly  was  without  the  support  he  had 
heretofore  rendered.  Tliese  unfortunate  members  of  his 
family  were  not  only  wit  lout  means  to  send  money  to  him 
but  also  unable  to  support  themselves.  In  not  a  few  instances 
the  German  charitable  institutions  declined  to  support  the 
stricken  families.  Even  In  those  cases  where  the  Imprisoned 
one  did  receive  money  fiDm  his  family,  he  was  not  able  to 
use  it  to  nourish  himself.  In  the  first  place,  the  SS  guards 
took  away  part  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the  railroad  ticket 
which  brought  the  victin  to  the  camp.  Also,  only  5  marks 
a  week  at  the  most  was  gl  ven  out  to  any  one  prisoner.  With 
this  sum  he  was  permitted  to  buy  articles  in  the  canteen 
at  ridiculously  high  pricesl  but  the  canteen  never  had  enough 
food  at  Its  disposal.  Theie  was  never  any  bread  in  the  can- 
teen and  frequently  all  tl  lat  one  could  purchase  was  seidlitz 
powder — a  laxative. 

The  death  rate  for  botlj  Gentiles  and  Jews  at  this  camp  is 
dreadfully  high.  Both— Jews  and  Gentiles— were  daily  sacri- 
ficed to  these  cruel  dispensers  of  death  and  hate.    Of  an 

0  Jewish  prisoners,  80  were  dead 
within  the  first  4  weeks,  ai  id  in  another  week  30  more  escaped 
further  punishment  through  death.    Thus  within  a  period  of 

of  110  deaths  amongst  the  Jewish 
but  the  offlcial  reports  stated  that 


5  weeks  there  was  a  total 

prisoners  In  Buchenwald. 

only  39  died  during  this  period  of  time 


We  will  continue  once 
report  of  the  goings  on  at 


again  with  the  first-hand  graphic 
Buchenwald: 


the  fence  the  guard  looked 
quite  often.  Oftentimes  the 
would  run  over  to  the  fence. 


How  did  It  happen  that  th  ese  prisoners  lost  their  lives? 
First  of  aU,  there  was  the  1  amous  "shot  while  attempting  to  flee  " 
tie  camp  is  surrounded  by  wire  which  is  charged  at  night  Out- 
side of  that,  right  near  the  :  ence  there  are  also  watch  towers  with 
SS  armed  guards  with  mach;  ne  guns.  It  is  f o'-bldden  for  the  pris- 
oners to  go  over  to  the  prl-on  fence,  as  the  guard  then  has  the 
right  to  shoot.  This  was  rijt  made  known  to  the  new  prisoners 
however.  The  SS  guards  wl  o  were  rather  bored  there  upon  their 
towers  liked  to  play  the  fol  owing  Joke:  They  commanded  a  new 
prisoner  to  go  over  to  the  fi  nee;  when  he  came  over  and  reached 
tho  f»r,.»  t»,o  „„o,^  ,_„„.  up  anjj  3jjQ^     ^^^  ^^^  happened 

prisoner  would  become  half-crazy  and 
lot  knowing  where  he  was  going  in  his 


despair.  The  guard  then  sh(  t  immediately,  although  he  knew  verv 
jSltl?e*^  ^^  "^^  *  matter  of  a  crazed  person  and  not  a  matter  of  a 
In  most  cases  death  took  place  In  the  stone  quarry.  Here  also 
there  was  a  chain  of  guards.fand  one  couldn't  come  near  them  on 
peril  of  losing  his  life.  Oftehtimes  an  older  or  a  weaker  man  wa, 
burdened  with  a  stone  which  he  couldn't  carry  evenby  uslne  all 
his  energy  The  SS  man  drave  him  to  lift  up  the  pSi  of  ?ton" 
Of  course  the  man  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  and  th"n 
after  a  while  these  could  heir  a  shot.  The  guard  had  driven  his 
sacrifice  through  the  chain  )f  guards  who  were  only  a  few  stew 
away,  and  these  had  shot  the  man  In  flight.  This  type  of  klllfS 
took  place  also  almost  every  day.  There  was  an  especiaUv  trS 
case  of  death,  among  many  others,  which  I  shall  refer  to  here 
^2?^o«*  ^^^^^  ^*^  *  "^^^  *^"e  yo""K  fellow,  Erich  L6wenbere 
hardly  22  years  old.  He  waa  the  cantor  In  a  synagogue  He  had 
married  very  young,  and  his  i^lfe  was  expecting  a  child  two  monttS 
later.  This  Erich  Lowenberj  :-lt  was  around  the  15th  of  ^?Si 
was  driven,  by  an  SS  man  at  the  quarry,  under  a  truck  which  wll 
steered  by  another  SS  man.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  vounl 
man  was  a  corpse.  One  exariple  of  a  good  many.  Othere  by  thl! 
torture  got  a  heart  attack,  i  nd  then  the  doctor  attwted  that  he 
died  because  he  had  a  weak  heart.  The  coffins  were  buflt  by  the 
prisoners  themselves  in  the  carpenter  shop.  The  corpses  were 
brought  into  the  Weimar  crmatory  and  rendered  to  aE  T?! 
re^latives  received  the  death  jnotlce 'on  an  open  postcard    I;ostI^I 

Many  prisoners  died  in 
way  of  taking  care  of 


Suchenwald  because  there  was  no 
.    -,     .  tie  sick.    Firstly,  the  hospital  at- 

tendants were  strictly  for  bidden  to  give  medicine  to  Jews. 
Furthermore,  the  Jewish  sitk  people  were  refused  admittance 
into  the  hospital  barrack^    One  case  is  reported  in  which 
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the  doctor  sent  a  sick  Jew  out  in  the  cold  for  "feigning"  ill- 
ness, and  he  was  dead  2  hours  later.  No  water  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sick  prisoners,  let  alone  medicine.  The  sick 
Jewish  prisoners  who  were  kept  in  the  sheep-stall  were  not 
permitted  to  fetch  help.  If  they  did  dare  walk  out,  the 
SS  watchmen  shot  them  at  sight  with  machine  guns.  After 
4  weeks,  a  special  hospital  barracks  was  erected  for  the  Jew- 
ish prisoners,  who  were  forced  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own 
money.  However,  even  the  most  primitive  aids  were  not 
supplied.  In  this  so-called  hospital,  there  were  no  fever 
thermometers,  and  no  toilets. 

There  were  some  human  beings  in  this  hell.  There  were 
SS  people  who  did  not  beat  the  prisoners.  However,  they 
were  very  much  in  the  minority  and  they  explained  that  they 
could  not  do  anjrthing  about  the  horrible  goings-on,  because 
they  had  their  orders  from  "above."  This  "above"  was  the 
fiend  Koch,  who  had  already  become  notorious  because  of 
his  rages  in  the  Kolombia  Haus  in  Berlin,  and  then  in  the 
cami>s  at  Esterwege.  and  Sachsenhausen  near  Berlin.  He 
directed  Buchenwald,  too. 

Some  of  the  few  supervisors  who  tried,  at  peril  to  their 
own  lives,  to  help  the  prisoners,  were  denounced  as  friends 
of  Jews,  and  publicly  whipped. 

At  Buchenwald  there  are,  all  told,  8,000  prisoners — 2,000 
Jews  and  6,000  Christians.  It  is  reported  that  the  camp  is  to 
be  built  up  and  to  become  the  greatest  concentration  camp  of 
Germany,  capable  of  holding  25,000  inmates. 

Among  the  prisoners  at  Buchenwald  are  politicians,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  communistic  Reichstag  representatives, 
Neubauer,  Saefkow,  Geschke,  and  Woitinski,  who  had  been 
taken  around  for  5  years  from  one  camp  to  the  other.  The 
well-known  Hans  litten  is  also  in  this  prison,  his  leg  broken 
twice  in  the  quarry.  There,  too,  in  that  hellhole  can  be 
found  those  unfortunates  who  had  dared  curse  the  holy  per- 
son of  the  Fuehrer.  They  had  to  atone  for  this  grave  sin  by 
remaining  In  protective  custody  for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time;  such  protective  custody  could  last  3  months,  but  more 
frequently  will  last  3  years,  for  the  holy  guardians  of  Ger- 
many respect  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  man. 

I  now  continue  with  the  first-hand  statement  of  the  Swiss 
correspondent  who  was  fortvmate  enough  to  escape  from  this 
Gehenna: 

Besides  the  political  prisoners  there  were  the  so-called  lazy  people. 
I'U  give  you  an  example.  A  merchant's  clerk  waa  without  work. 
He  got  charity  support.  One  day  the  Government  employment 
agency  explained  to  him  that  he  could  find  work  on  the  German 
highways  as  a  shoveler.  This  man,  who  was  looking  for  some  sort 
of  position  as  a  merchant,  declined.  The  emplojrment  office  reported 
him  to  the  secret  police  as  lazy,  and  so  he  came  into  the  concen- 
tration camp.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  exf>erts  who  had  given 
up  their  positions  because  of  their  low  pay  and  were  looking  for 
better-paying  positions. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  "Blbclforscher."  the  rellgloiis  research- 
ers— a  religious  sect  quite  common  In  Germany  but  forbidden  by 
the  secret  police  because  they  refused  to  serve  In  the  Army.  These 
people  were  treated  almost  as  badly  as  the  Jews. 

The  fourth  group  were  the  homosexuals,  or  those  who  had  been 
reported  by  the  secret  police  as  homosexuals,  for  this  accusation  Is 
the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  people  and  destroying  those  who  are 
not  wanted. 

The  !tet  group  were  real  criminals.  These  people  were  the  lead- 
ers in  tTO  concentration  camp  and  could  beat  us  as  rmich  as  they 
wished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  made  themselves  popular  with 
the  SS  when  they  mistreated  vm. 

That  l8  the  way  things  went  on  day  after  day  at  Buchenwald: 
we  always  had  the  same  picture — dead  and  dying  comrades  brought 
past  us.  Even  If  orders  actually  came  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  re- 
leased, he  waa  not  released  at  once.  He  was  examined  first  of  all 
by  the  doctors  to  see  whether  he  had  any  black  and  blue  spots. 
If  there  was  a  trace  on  his  body  of  being  mistreated,  he  was  not 
released.  He  then  was  treated  by  the  doctor,  and  could  leave  only 
when  all  his  wounds  were  healed.  Thus  the  fiends  endeavored  to 
avoid  these  horrible  things  from  coming  out  into  the  open. 

At  the  time  of  my  release  I  was  among  the  few  who  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  camp  without  any  vLsa  for  an  overseas  foreign  country. 
We  were  threatened  by  a  high  SS  leader  that  we  would  be  pxinlshed 
with  death  If  we  made  even  the  slightest  remark  about  the  camp. 
The  SS  leader  said  that  national  socialism  does  not  have  to  avoid 
the  truth.  It  wants  merely  to  stop  atrocity  stories  from  coming 
out  into  the  world. 

After  my  release  I  received  a  command  that  I  must  leave  Ger- 
many forever  within  6  weeks.  I  had  to  report  every  day  at  a  Berlin 
police  station.  The  first  time  that  I  reported  there,  something 
happened  which  Is  really  characteristic  of  the  present-day  circum- 


stances In  Germany.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  group  at  ofllcials  who 
wanted  to  know  from  me  how  conditlona  were  In  Buchenwald.  I 
refused  to  give  any  information,  saying  that  I  was  under  a  threat 
of  death  if  I  related  anything.  Then  the  officials  showed  me  their 
cards  and  said  that  I  should  Just  go  ahead,  as  nothing  would  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  told  them  then  some  of  the  happenings  related  above. 
The  officials  were  so  disturbed  that  they  interrupted  me  continuaUy. 
Tbey  said  that  that  was  a  horrible  circumstance  and  a  shatne  (or 
Germany,  that  Prick  and  Himmler  were  responsible  for  everything, 
and  that  the  police  had  to  carry  out  their  orders.  The  86  had  full 
power  over  the  concentration  camp. 

What  I  related  here  atvjut  the  concentration  camp.  Buchenwald. 
I've  gone  through  myself.  Of  course,  since  I  was  only  in  the  camp 
for  6  weeks,  this  Information  is  not  complete.  I  know  fnnn  a  trust- 
worthy source  that  most  of  the  things  that  happened  in  June  with 
me  are  still  taking  place.  The  number  of  sacrlflces  has  climbed 
further. 
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ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  PRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  AT  THB 
JACKSON  DAY  DINNER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  JANUARY  7, 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
on  January  7,  1939: 

Last  night  I  was  thinking  about  this  gatherhag.  about  our  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  to  help  it.  I  decided  to  go 
right  to  headquarters.  So  I  put  In  a  radio  call  for  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson. 

"Young  fellow,"  he  said  to  me,  "I  don't  know  what's  bothering 

you." 

"General,"  said  I.  ""you  see,  it's  about  the  Democratic  Party.  Tm 
very  fond  of  it  myself,  but  the  Republicans  are  saying  it's  rotting 
away  like  a  pollywog's  tall,  and  some  of  our  fellows  are  worried. 
Is  there  anji-hlng  we  ought  to  do?** 

"Son."  replied  the  General,  "my  eyes  are  getting  old.  and  Fm 
some  distance  away,  but  from  what  I  can  see  from  here  the  only 
trouble  with  your  fellows  Is  that  they've  been  feeding  too  well  and 
they  scare  easily. 

"Yovmg  fellow,  do  you  realize  that  If  you  live  out  the  term  you 
now  have  you'll  be  the  only  President  of  any  party  who's  had  two 
full  terms  with  a  majority  of  his  own  party  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  all  the  time  since — why.  son,  since  James  Monroe — and 
he  left  the  White  House  nearly  114  years  ago! 

"Woodrow  Wilson  didn't  have  maX>rities  as  safe  as  you  have  now 
when  he  first  came  into  office. 

"And  as  for  me.  son,  my  Democrats  Ucked  old  Nick  Biddle  when 
we  didn't  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  had  few  votes  to  spare 
in  the  House.  Tell  your  fellows  to  learn  to  count.  You  Democrats 
today  get  scared  and  let  the  other  feUows  tell  you  you've  lost  an 
election  Just  because  you  don't  have  majorities  so  big  that  you  can 
go  to  sleep  without  sentries." 

I  am  passing  on  the  advice  of  Old  Hickory. 

But  despite  the  general's  optiraiam.  I  think  this  Is  a  good  tlma 
for  the  Democratic  Party  to  "examine  its  conscience,"  to  think  over 
most  seriously  what  we  have  done  that  we  should  not  have  done, 
what  we  have  left  undone  that  we  should  have  done. 

Let  us  start  by  being  realistic. 

Prom  1920  on  the  Republican  Party  fed  too  well  and  got  fat  and 
lazy.  It  gave  the  American  people  a  "do  nothing"  government,  for 
which  they  suffered  through  the  terrible  days.  That  was  one  reason 
why  in  1932  they  turned  to  the  Democratic  Party.  The  other  reason 
was  that  the  Democratic  Party,  during  that  summer  and  autumn, 
had  a  program  of  action  and  sounded  sincere. 

In  the  election  of  1936  the  Republican  Party  looked  like  a 
straddle-bug.  The  Democratic  Party,  however,  was  carrying  out 
Its  pledges  of  1932  and  was  still  fighting.  Hence  the  oferwhelminf 
victory  of  1936. 

Millions  who  had  never  been  Democrats  gave  us  the  power  la 
1932.  and  agam  in  1936,  to  get  certain  things  done.  And  our 
party  can  continue  in  power  only  so  long  as  it  can.  as  a  party, 
get  done  those  things  which  non-Democrata,  as  weU  as  Democrats, 
put  It  in  power  to  do.  ^_ 

In  1834.  when  Jackson  was  President,  a  shrewd  observer  wrot» 
a  letter  which  we  ought  to  read  and  take  to  heart  today.  H* 
said  m  tt: 
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"There  are  two  parties  here — one  which  would  do  anything  to 
put  down  Jackson  and  the  other  anything  to  sustain  him.  But 
jthere  Is  a  third  party — and  a  very  large  one — which  cares  not  a 
ptraw  about  who  Is  President  but  who  anxiously  desire  to  see  some 
measure  of  relief  for  the  country,  let  It  operate  against  or  In  favor 
of  whom  It  may." 

Today,  as  In  Jackson's  day.  a  majority  of  the  people  want  only 
a  President  who  honestly  caies  for  them  and  a  party  anxiously  and 
unitedly  seeking  a  way  to  serve  them  without  regard  to  personal 
or  political  fortunes. 

Less  than  half  of  the  voters  of  America  are  Democrats.  Less 
than  half  are  Republicans.  But  more  than  half  of  the  voters  are 
for  the  Democratic  Party  whenever  the  Democratic  Party  is  for  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

I  welcome  the  return  of  the  Republican  Party  to  a  position  where 
It  can  no  longer  excuse  itself  for  not  having  a  program  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  too  few  votes. 

During  recent  years  Republican  Impotence  has  caused  powerful 
Interests  opposed  to  genuine  democracy  to  push  their  way  into 
the  Democratic  Party  hoping  to  paralyze  It  by  dividing  its  councils. 

The  first  efifect  of  the  gains  made  by  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  recent  elections  should  be  to  restore  to  It  the  open  allegiance 
of  those  who  entered  our  primaries  and  party  councils  with  delib- 
erate intent  to  destroy  our  party's  unity  and  effectiveness. 

The  second  effect  of  these  gains  should  be  to  bring  us  real  Demo- 
crats together  and  to  line  up  with  us  those  from  other  parties, 
those  who  belong  to  no  party  at  all,  who  also  preach  the  liberal 
gospel,  so  that,  firmly  allied,  we  may  continue  a  common  construc- 
tive service  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

For  if  these  independent  voters  have  the  conviction  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  remain  a  liberal  party  they  will  be  the  first 
to  perceive  what  I  here  and  now  phophesy — that  the  Republican 
leadership,  conservative  at  heart,  will  still  seek  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  talking  for  balanced  budgets  out 
of  one  side  of  its  mouth  and  for  opportunist  raids  on  the  Treasvu-y 
out  of  the  other. 

Opportunists  they  have  been — opportunists  they  still  are;  see  how 
they  have  tried  to  shuffle  New  Deal  cards. 

The  Republican  first  New  Deal  Joyfully  went  along  with  cur  New 
Deal — while  we  were  getting  them  off  the  spot  and  keeping  them  out 
of  bankruptcy— or  worse. 

The  Republican  second  New  Deal  said.  "Support  New  Deal  objec- 
tives, but  oppose  legislation  to  put  them  into  effect." 

The  Republican  third  New  Deal — 1938  model — issued  this  order: 
"Get  for  the  voters  of  your  district  all  the  New  Deal  benefits,  promise 
them  bigger  and  better  benefits — any  old  kind  that  any  old  group 
asks  for — but  never  mention  how  those  benefits  will  be  paid  for." 

Those  tactics  are  wrong  even  for  a  party  out  of  power,  and  if  con- 
tinued for  another  2  years,  they  can  hardly  give  our  voters  any  real 
confidence  in  the  Republican  Party. 

We  Democrats,  however,  have  to  act  as  a  party  In  power;  and 
we  cannot  hold  the  confidence  of  the  people  If  we  cannot  avoid 
wrangling  except  by  agreeing  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

If  there  are  nominal  Democrats  who  as  a  matter  of  principle 
are  convinced  that  our  party  should  be  a  conservative  party — a 
Democratic  tweedledum  to  a  Republican  tweedledee — It  is  on  the 
whole  better  that  the  issue  be  drawn  within  the  party,  that  the 
fight  be  foxight  out,  and  that  if  the  tweedledums  are  defeated  they 
Join  the  tweedledees.  But  the  prospect  of  such  a  fight  are  far  more 
remote  than  members  of  the  opposition  would  have  you  believe 
The  people  of  the  country  are  not  deceived  when  honest  debate  and 
an  honest  effort  to  work  things  out  for  the  good  of  the  country  are 
labeled  dissension  and  bad  blood  by  those  outside  of  the  party  whose 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  They  hate  to  admit  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  such  debate  over  the  past  6  years  has  borne  six  croD3 
of  gocd  fruit. 

If  we  deliver  In  full  on  our  contract  to  the  American  people  we 
need  never  fear  the  Republican  Party  so  long  as  It  commands  the 
support  of — ^in  fact  Is  down  underneath  actually  directed  by — the 
same  people  who  have  owned  It  for  several  generations.  For  the 
American  Liberty  League— unless  I  am  incorrectly  Informed— still 
functions  as  a  vehicle  for  political  contributions  and  the  spreading 
of  shop-worm  propaganda. 

Jackson  and  the  party  as  he  led  It,  delivered  on  the  barrel  head 

Up  to  the  very  last  he  delivered  for  the  common  people  he  be- 
lieved m,  and  for  the  national  unity  which  he  did  so  much  to 
create. 

On  his  very  last  day  in  the  White  House  he  vetoed  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  many  of  his  own  party — a  bill  which  surrendered  to  the 
States  and  to  a  thousand  warring,  petty  local  Interests,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  for  husbanding  the  surplus  funds 
In  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation 
^  Alongside  this  statement  In  my  manuscript  I  note  the  letters 
'N.  B.'- which  in  dead  Latin  stand  for  "nota  bene,"  or  in  live  Ene- 
lish,  "take  good  notice."  * 

Jackson's  successor,  reputedly  a  smart  politician,  could  not  keep 
the  Democratic  Party  in  power  because  he  and  they  drifted  from 
principles  to  politics.  He  and  they  were  turned  out  at  the  next 
national  election  in  1840  because  they  faUed  to  keep  the  porlc 
barrel  locked  up  In  the  cellar  and  because  they  failed  to  deliver 
what  they  had  promised  to  anyone  except  themselves. 
And  again  my  manuscript  bids  me  say  "N.  B— take  good  notice  - 

Let  this  be  another  thought  for  1940.  In  1840  the  new  Whle 
President.  William  Henry  Harrison,  elected  on  a  red-fire,  hard- 
elder,  sky-ls-the-llmlt  campaign,  backed  by  the  descendants  of 
Hamlltonlan  aristocrats  and  by  disgruntled  Democrats,  made  his 
nrst  tender  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasiiry  In  his  Cabinet— to 


whom  do  you  suppose?  To  a  d  Nicholas  Blddle  himself,  the  money 
changer  whom  Andrew  Jacksc  n  had  so  soundly  trounced  and  driven 
from  the  temple. 

From  Andrew  JackFon  to  'Nicholas  Blddle — 4  short  years.  And 
again  I  say,  "N.  B. — take  gooi .  notice." 

A  full  generation — 20  years — passed  by  before  the  principle  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  true  democracy  came  back  to  life  with  the  next 
real  Democrat,  Abraham  Li:  icoln.  He,  Incidentally,  was  chosen 
President  only  by  the  foundii  g  of  a  new  party. 

Let  me  ask  two  obvious  qi  estlons.  Does  anyone  maintain  that 
the  Democratic  Party  from  Ij  40  to  1876  was  by  any  wild  stretch  of 
the  imagination  the  party  of  Jefferson  or  Jackson?  To  claim  that 
is  absurd. 

Does  anyone  maintain  tha ;  the  Republican  Party  from  1868  to 
1938 — with  the  possible  exce  )tion  of  a  few  years  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt — was  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  To  claim  that  is 
equally  absurd. 

My  casual  acquaintance  with  political  life  for  25  years,  and  a 
more  serious  reading  of  prior  history,  leads  me  to  observe  that  the 
American  people  have  great  y  changed  In  their  attitude  toward 
government  in  this  oiir  gener  ition. 

We  take  our  politics  less  seriously.  Ws  take  our  Government 
more  seriously. 

In  the  old  days  the  Ideal  candidate,  whom  smart  managers 
always  locked  for.  was.  as  sc  meone  has  described  a  former  Presi- 
dent, a  man  with  "a  protect!  ^e  reputation,  an  cbvlcus  but  unalert 
integrity  •  *  •  a  complete  absence  of  plan  or  even  of 
thought."  It  might  be  well  for  both  parties  in  considering  their 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  to  apply  that  formula 
to  the  dozens  who,  like  Barkis,  seem,  even  at  this  moment,  to  be 
very,  very  willing. 

In  the  old  days,  for  the  t  ulk  of  the  population,  the  elections 
were  only  a  seasonal  dlversldn.  a  circus  with  an  oratorical  side- 
show, with  the  real  Job  done  by  quiet  economic  and  social — 
perhaps  I  should  say  back-roc  m— pressures  behind  the  scenes. 

Today  there  is  emerging  a  real  and  forceful  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  peoDle  that  honest,  intelligent,  and  cou- 
rageous government  can  sol\  s  many  problems  which  the  average 
individual  cannot  face  alone  In  a  world  where  there  are  no  longer 
120  acres  of  good  land  free  fo  •  everybody. 

Today  the  voting  public  wi  itches  and  analyzes  every  move  made 
by  those  who  govern  them,  v  hether  in  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lative or  the  Judicial  brand  es  of  the  Government,  with  clearer 
perception  and  greater  insist*  nee  on  efficiency  and  honesty. 

Today  In  that  analyzing  th»y  are  less  and  less  Influenced  by  the 
red-fire  and  the  hard-cider  ba  lyhoo  of  newspaper  owners  or  political 
orators  who  adhere  to  the  pri  ictlces  of  a  century  ago. 

Yes;  we  have  learned  to  go  behind  the  headlines  and  behind  the 
leads  and  behind  the  glitterir  g  generalities  in  order  to  analyze  and 
reanalyze,  usmg  our  own  tl  inking  processes  and  not  somebody 
else's  to  make  up  our  own  m  nds. 

You  remember  what  Abra  lam  Lincoln  said  about  fooling  the 
people.  That  was  in  the  .860's.  I  should  say  that  no  wise 
political  leader  in  1939  will  tike  it  as  a  safe  working  rule  that  you 
can  fool  many  of  the  people  Any  of  the  time. 

This  new  generation,  since  the  war.  believes  more  than  did  Its 
fathers  in  the  precept,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  It  believes  In 
realities,  economic  and  splriti  al  realities,  where  Its  fathers  did  not 
bother  much  to  go  beneath  (  atchwords. 

And  It  Is  national  In  its  ou  look.  Youth  today  will  net  listen  to 
a  sectional  conception  of  paity  politics— to  a  combination  of  two 
or  three  parts  of  the  count -y  against  another  part,  or  farmers 
against  labor  or  business  against  the  State. 

The  younger  generation  of  Americans,  by  a  very  large  majority 
intend  to  keep  on  'going  places"  with  the  New  Deal.  Do  not  over- 
look this  rising  generation.    Its  vote  rises  proportionately  every 

On  Jackson  Day  every  tru ;  foUower  of  Jackson  asks  that  the 
Democratic  Party  continue  to  make  democracy  work. 

In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  American  people  we  have  ex- 
panded the  functions  of  the  C  overnment  of  the  United  States  We 
are  handling  complicated  problems  of  administration  with  which 
no  other  party  has  ever  had  to  wrestle.  To  do  that,  we  are  con- 
stantly recruiting  lieutenants  who  will  give  Intense  and  genuine 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  libera  1  governing.  We  have  brought  to  the 
Government  men  and  wcmei  whose  first  thought  Is  to  be  of 
service  to  their  country  though  their  Government— men  and 
women  with  fewer  attributes  of  selfishness  and  more  objectives  of 
clean  service  than  any  group  I  have  ever  come  In  contact  with  In 
a  somewhat  long  career. 

Almost  without  exception,  t  ley  are  more  Intent  on  doing  a  good 
Job  than  in  keeping  themselves  on  the  pay  rolls.  Almost  without 
exception  they  possess  that  q\  allty  of  cooperative  effort  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  ol<  -time  political  officeholder. 

We  seek  and  welcome  coop<  ration,  not  only  from  those  who  are 
with  us  now  but  from  others  v  ho  see  the  light.  We  are  even  willing 
to  accept  temporary  help. 

But  we  always  bear  in  mine  the  story  of  the  Orangemen's  parade 
In  North  Ireland  on  the  ann  versary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 

The  parade  was  set.  but  the  Orangemen  had  no  bass  drum.  And 
what  Is  a  parade  without  a  br»(  s  drum ! 

But  the  captain  of  the  On  ngemen  had  a  good  personal  friend 
In  the  captain  ol  the  Fenians  n  the  same  town. 

So  he  explained  his  proble  n  to  his  friend  the  captain  of  the 
Fenians  and  asked  him  to  cojperate  by  lending  the  Fenian  drum 
for  the  Orangemen's  parade. 
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"Stu-e,"  said  the  ciHi>taln  of  the  FenUms,  "111  give  you  my  fullest 
cooperation.  I  will  lend  you  the  drum;  you  covUdn't  have  a  decent 
parade  without  It." 

"But,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  In  hU  eye,  "since  I'm  personally 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  drum,  you'll  understand  if  I  have 
to  make  one  personal  condition.  You'll  have  to  agree  to  take  the 
driun  out  of  the  parade  when  you  get  to  Queen  Street. 

"For  that's  the  corner  where  we  Fenians  are  going  to  be  layins 
for  you." 

If  we  Democrats  lay  for  each  other  now,  we  can  be  sure  that  1940 
Is  the  corner  where  the  American  people  will  be  laying  for  us. 

The  way  to  avoid  fighting  among  ourselves  is  to  fight  together 
against  the  enemies  of  the  American  people — ^Inertia,  greed.  Igno- 
rance, shortsightedness,  vanity,  opportvmism — all  the  evils  that  txirn 
man  against  man. 

It  Is  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
bear  me  tonight,  that  not  Just  for  2  years  to  come  but  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come  we  will  maintain  a  united  front  against  tnoee  enemies 
of  America. 

Let  us  remember  the  example  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  fought  to 
the  last  for  a  united  democratic  nation. 

If  we  do  that,  by  the  Eternal,  we  shsdl  never  have  to  strike  our 
colors. 


Jackson  Day  Address  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  9,  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD,  SPEAKER  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AT  THE  JACKSON  DAY  DIN- 
NER, JANUARY  7.  1939 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

On  a  similar  occasion  to  this.  1  year  ago  In  this  place.  I  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  a  few  observations  which  I  thotight  might  be 
pertinent  at  that  time  to  a  celebration  In  honor  of  the  victory  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at  'New  Orleans,  and  his  participation  in 
establishing  more  secxirely  In  the  esteem  of  the  people  'he  fighting 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party.  At  that  time,  If  you  will  kindly 
pardon  the  repetition,  I  expressed  this  sentiment : 

"There  are  those  among  us  who  feel  most  deeply  that  our  party 
has  endured  so  persistently  as  an  Instrumentality  of  public  policy 
because  It  has  deserved  to  live.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Its 
basic  principles  have  been  enshrined  In  the  hearts  of  generation 
after  generation  of  our  citizens.  Powerful  and  dominant  In  the 
earlier  decades  of  our  progress  as  a  people.  It  thereafter  for  a  long 
period  of  time  suffered  reverses  and  disaster.  Nevertheless,  there 
always  survived  a  sufficient  number  of  the  faithful  to  keep  the  fires 
of  democracy  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  public  conscience  until 
either  the  sterility  of  the  statesmanship  or  the  Ineptitude  of  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  again  called  to  power  and  responsibility 
the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  its  founder." 

Under  such  repercussion  of  public  opinion  our  party  came  Into 
full  power  in  the  Government  on  March  4,  1933,  and  we  still  hold 
It,  and  we  propose  to  hold  It  after  1940. 

In  looking  back  upon  that  bleak  and  bitter  day  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  entrusted  our  party  with  a  mandate  of  confidence,  and 
svunmarlzing  the  honest  and  courageous  efforts  we  have  made  to 
meet  and  to  master  the  emergencies  of  this  new  age,  I  assert  in  no 
boastful  spirit  of  party  pride  that  we  have  done  a  reasonably  good 
Job  of  repairing  the  totally  wrecked  national  edifice  we  Inherited 
from  the  administrations  of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover  when 
our  party  came  Into  power. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  here  what  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to 
assert  in  other  places,  that  we  are  not  Justified  in  claiming  as  a 
party  that  we  have  committed  no  errors  and  made  no  mistakes. 
Our  leadership,  from  the  President  on  down  the  line,  has  frequently 
disclaimed  any  such  pretense  of  infallibility.  From  our  President 
on  down  the  line  we  have  been  content  to  say  that  we  knew  the 
American  people  expected  and  had  commissioned  us  to  take  legis- 
lative and  executive  steps  to  redeem  oiu*  country  from  Intolerable 
social  and  economic  chaos  and  misery;  that  they  expected  us  to 
realize  that  we  were  not  living  under  conditions  that  existed  50 
years  ago;  that  if  we  expected  American  democracy  to  survive  we 
must  invoke  the  spirit  and  essence  and  sacrament  of  democratic 
processes  In  govemznent.  And  In  that  objective  I  make  bold 
tonight  to  assert  we  have  not  failed. 

I  always  feel  Justified  In  defense  of  my  ptirty's  program  under  this 
administration  in  referring  to  the  plight  of  our  people  everywhere  on 
March  4.  1933.    It  was  not  only  a  pathetic  and  tragic  but  moreover 


a  moet  desperate  aatlonsl  emergency.  It  was  onparanelel  In  its 
Implications  of  disaster  since  the  riotous  days  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  Our  menxirles  are  not  too  short  to  rememl)er  that  the 
farmers  of  America,  that  stalwart  but  always  patient  group  of  our 
Nation,  the  always  and  forever  basic  Industry  of  our  country,  were 
receiving  12  cents  for  com.  30  cents  for  wheat,  6  and  6  cents  for 
cotton,  3  cents  for  hogs  and  cattle  on  the  hoof;  when  there  were 
10,000,000  or  more  unemployed  men  and  women  walking  the  streets 
and  dusty  highways,  with  no  promise  of  succor  or  hope  of  relief; 
when  the  total  collapse  of  our  entire  banking  system  seemed  only  • 
matter  of  days:  when  the  millions  of  men  who  toll  In  the  productive 
industries  of  the  country,  after  years  of  appeal  for  the  recognition  of 
their  rights,  still  occupied  the  menial  status  of  a  human  commodity; 
when  the  investlzxg  public  were  the  Innocent  victims  of  unsecured 
and  recklessly  exploited  stocks  and  bonds;  when  the  sick,  the  aped, 
the  unemployed,  were  staggering  along  the  hopeless  and  helpless 
thoroughfares  of  a  miserable  existence;  when  the  depositors  in  otir 
State  and  national  banks  had  no  definite  assurance  or  liisurance  of 
the  safety  of  their  life's  savings;  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
ycuth  of  the  country,  out  of  work  and  bereft  of  hope,  were  looking 
vainly  into  a  desperate  future  for  themselves  and  their  dependent 
parents;  when  the  American  fiag  was  dlsappearmg  from  the  high 
seas;  when  "unmerciful  disaster  followed  fast  and  followed  faster"; 
then,  then,  please  God,  came  into  power  the  present  Democratle 
administration. 

The  manner  In  which  this  administration  has  dealt  with  tbeaa 
acctimtilated  problems  is  now  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  and 
this  is  not  the  time  or  occasion  In  which  to  undertake  to  review 
them  in  detail.  The  laws  that  we  have  enacted  up  to  this  time,  M 
far  as  their  wisdom  and  Justice  and  humanity  are  concerned,  must 
be  Judged  by  the  verdict  of  otir  people  and  the  appraisal  at  posterity. 

Looking  back  In  retrospect  upon  the  legislative  and  executive 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  meet  the  terrific  situations  with 
which  we  have  been  confronted,  I  take  great  comfort  In  reflecting 
that  through  them  all  has  run  a  consistent  effort,  not  only  to  sta- 
bilize and  redeem  our  economic  conditions  but  also  a  constant 
course  has  been  pursued  looliing  toward  the  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  Intangible  human  values.  Henry  W.  Grady,  In  one  of 
his  great  orations,  pointed  out  with  magnetic  philosophy  that  the 
strength  and  glory  of  our  Republic  did  not  consist  of  the  Capitol 
Building  here  in  Washington,  or  the  Executive  Mansion,  or  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  the  courts,  or  the  glittering  functions  of  the 
National  Capital,  but  that  the  real  sanctuary  of  an  enduring  gov- 
ernment reposed  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  people,  and  It 
should  be  a  source  of  Intense  gratification  to  us  that  everj-  reliable 
poU  of  public  opinion  In  the  country  reflects  the  consistent  affectlan 
and  trust  of  the  masses  of  our  people  In  the  leader  of  our  party,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  suggested  in  large  measure 
the  Institution  of  these  reforms. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  major  objectives  of  the  social  and 
economic  program  advocated  by  this  adminlBtration  have  been  prac- 
tically completed.  The  record  has  been  made.  That  record  and 
those  achievements  are  being  bitterly  assailed  and  criticised  by  the 
cppoeition  party  and  a  hostile  press.  The  time  has  come  and  I 
accept  this  opportunity  to  throw  down  a  fighting  challenge  to  all 
of  the  combined  forces  of  opposition  to  this  administration  to  tell 
OS  in  plain  and  unvarnished  language  w^hlch  of  the  major  refcxm 
measures  of  this  administration  they  would  nullify  In  effect  or 
repeal  In  substance.  Will  they  assert  that  it  was  bad  government 
for  us  to  provide  ample  revenues  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  the 
millions  of  unemployed  that  we  Inherited  from  the  former  admin- 
istration? WiU  they  undertake  to  assert  to  the  American  people 
that  we  should  revert  to  the  former  unbridled  period  of  wildcat 
securities  and  dishonest  and  unrestrained  speculation?  Do  they 
contend  now  that  the  employment  In  useful  service  and  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources  by  2,000,000  boys  In  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  was  merely  a  gesture  of  sloppy  sentimentality?  Do 
they  feel  that  they  can  convince  the  farmers  of  America  that  our 
consistent  and  persistent  efforts  to  Increase  their  purchasing  power 
and  the  price  of  their  products  were  not  fully  Justified?  Will  they 
dare  have  the  temerity  to  repeal  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  de- 
positors in  our  banks?  Would  they  undo  our  wisely  conceived  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  for  the 
protection  at  the  people  against  the  ravages  of  fioods  and  dust 
stonns?  Have  we  been  too  tender  to  sympathy  with  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  toil  in  the  Industries  of  the  country  when 
we  have  by  law  recognized  their  rights  of  collective  bargaining  in 
order  that  they  might  share  somewhat  in  the  profits  that  they  alone 
make  poaslble  for  their  employers?  Will  they  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  of  starting  a  progyam  for  the  relief  and  security 
of  the  aged  and  blind  and  the  crippled?  It  is  utterly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  credulity  to  believe  that  the  leadership  of  the  Ee- 
publlcan  Party  will  dare  to  assert  that  the  outstanding  major  objec- 
tives that  this  administration  has  enacted  into  law  shall  be  repealed 
or  that  they  are  bad  in  conscience  and  in  principle. 

Or  did  I  use  an  improvident  term  in  trylr^  to  B]}eak  of  a  nebu- 
lous thing  called  Republican  leadership?  Where  does  it  reside? 
Who  wears  the  crown?  Upon  what  individual  shall  we  gaze  with 
awe  and  wonder  as  the  Moses  of  the  coming  deliverance? 

There  Is  a  certain  Senator  who  is  greatly  exercised  over  a  third 
term  for  the  present  Executive,  whose  chief  anxiety  and  solicitude 
is,  no  doubt,  a  first  term  for  himself.  A  great  number  of  otber 
fugitive  sliadows  flit  across  the  stage  of  the  1940  Republican  con- 
vention.   But  where  Is  the  substance?    Where  are  the  cryitalUaed 
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governmental  principles  upon  which  they  propose  to  attack  our 
Democratic  record? 

In  the  short  address  1  delivered  here  1  year  ago,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  setting  up  of  a  committee  of  150  of  the  best  Republican 
minds  to  formulate  a  platform  of  principles  upon  which  to  go  to 
the  country.  What  has  become  of  Dr.  Prank  and  his  committee 
of  the  very  best  minds?  Is  It  merely  comatose  and  moribund,  or 
entirely  defunct?  It  has  long  been  in  labor — where  Is  the  mouse? 
I  will  pass  that  quest  on  to  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  and  other  eminent 
and  diligent  political  biologists. 

It  has  been  a  most  gracious  privilege  to  sit  in  this  company  to- 
night. It  Is  heartening  and  inspiring  to  be  surrounded  by  an  en- 
vironment that  reflects  the  spirit  and  courage  of  old  Andrew  Jack- 
son. No  man,  in  all  our  political  history,  has  done  more  to  an- 
nounce in  life  the  enduring  principles  of  a  resilly  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  no  statesman  of  any  era  in  our  history  has 
left  a  more  profound  Influence  upon  the  political  philosophy  of 
succeeding  generations  than  this  courageous  old  warrior  of  otir 
earlier  days. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed  In  Its 
long,  useful,  and  honorable  history.  It  has  fought  the  people's 
battles;  it  has  fought  to  crystallize  and  preserve  the  majestic 
Statesmanship  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  It  has  sought  to  meet  every 
national  emergency  with  courage  and  sound  Judgment  and  is  yet 
entirely  worthy  of  the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the 
American  people.  We  must  not  allow  petty  differences  of  opinion 
along  any  line  to  shatter  the  solidarity  of  our  party.  We  must,  of 
course,  seek  to  correct  any  errors  that  we  may  have  made  in  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  details  of  legislation,  but,  for  one.  I  am  unwilling 
to  depart  in  principle  from  the  splendid  basic  achievements  of 
this  administration. 


Senator  Clark  of  Missouri 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CENSOR   OF  DECEMBER   22.    1938 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  December  22  last 
there  appeared  in  a  magazine  called  the  Censor,  printed  at 
St.  Louis,  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  our  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Censor,  December  22,  1938  J 

SENATOR  CLARK — AMERICAN   STATESMAN 

We  will  say  without  a  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  no 
man  who  was  ever  elected  to  serve  in  any  public  office  in  this  State 
who  has  received  and  merited  the  utmost  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  the  people,  regardless  of  political  affiliation,  more  than  has 
Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark.  This  was  proven  most  convinc- 
ingly in  the  November  8  election,  when  the  people  rose  up  to 
show  their  appreciation  to  Senator  Clark  for  the  splendid  service 
he  had  rendered  during  the  6  years  he  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  sending  him  back  to  that  legislative  body  by  an  over- 
Whelming  majority.  It  Is  no  secret  that  not  only  did  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  Democrats  vote  for  him,  but  also  thousands  of  Republi- 
cans, who  deserted  their  party  standard  bearer  in  order  to  support 
a  man  whose  record  as  a  representative  of  all  the  people  in  the 
Senate  was  outstanding  in  its  expression  of  independence  and 
courage.  The  results  of  that  election  therefore  did  show  plainly 
that  the  people  do  appreciate  anyone  who  illustrates  by  his  work 
that  he  is  a  real  champion  of  good  government. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  Important  part  Senator  Clark 
has  played  in  good  government  during  his  6  years  in  the  United 
States  Senate  one  should  first  become  acquainted  with  the  scope  of 
his  activity  and  the  general  grasp  he  seemed  to  have  of  all  impor- 
tant matters,  both  national  and  international.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  comprehensive  knowledge  that  we  feel  fully  Justified  in  ac- 
crediting him  with  being  an  American  statesman  in  every  respect 
It  would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  to  find  any  important  subject  which 
concerns  the  American  people  of  today  upon  which  Senator  Clark 
cannot  converse  intelligently  and  with  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  circumstances  and  conditions.  In  saying  this  we  have  In  mind 
three  important  and  vital  matters  upon  which  Senator  Clark  has 
dwelt  within  recent  weeks  which  have  certamly  reflected  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  he  has  of  each  of  them  and  also  definitely  revealed 
Just  how  he  felt  about  them. 


It  is  of  no  particular  surprl  je  to  those  who  have  followed  Senatcw 
Clark's  record  in  the  Senate  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  proponents  of  peace  { nd  they,  too.  can  remember  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  bitterl;  ■  assailed  those  who  would  be  willing 
to  throw  this  country  into  wa  r.  He  has  taken  this  position  because 
he  himself  knows  the  horror  i  of  war.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  in  the 
Army  during  the  World  Wai  He  himself  witnessed  the  needless 
slaughter  of  human  lives  an!  with  that  sight  in  his  memory  has 
pledged  himself  to  the  caus<  of  preventing  such  horrible  human 
sacrifices  in  the  future.  Seni  itor  Clark  knows,  as  all  of  us  should, 
of  the  untold  grief  and  angv  Ish  that  was  in  every  mother's  heart 
who  saw  her  boy  go  across  tl  le  seas  with  but  little  prospect  of  his 
returning  alive,  and  in  this  knowledge  can  be  depended  upon  to 
fight  the  good  fight  for  peac( ,  intent  on  seeing  to  It  that  no  more 
mothers  will  have  to  go  through  this  terrifying  experience  to 
satisfy  the  selfish  aims  of  thi  i  few  who  stand  to  profit  by  the  war. 
The  American  people  should  be  grateful  for  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  Senator  Clark  in  this  res  )ect. 

Then  in  a  speech  Senator  :lakk  delivered  a  short  time  sifter  he 
was  reelected,  in  Oklahoma  City,  he  sharply  criticized  the  wild 
spending  policies  of  the  preseit  administration  and  issued  the  warn- 
ing that  this  condition  could  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely  without 
financial  chaos.  He  also  mad » It  known  at  that  time  that  he  would 
oppose  with  all  the  power  and  influence  at  his  command  the  further 
handing  out  by  Congress  of  I  lank  checks  for  relief  and  other  large 
expenditures.  This  we  have  i  eason  to  believe  is  In  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  who  already  are  feeling  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  and  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  stand  the 
stram  of  an  adciitional  load  v  hich  must  come  if  excessive  spending 
and  governmental  waste  cont  nues.  Senator  Clark,  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  in  intimate  touch  with  actual  conditions  in 
this  country,  realizes  the  dai]  ger  that  lies  ahead  under  the  present 
course  and,  being  a  man  of  action,  can  be  expected  to  see  that 
something  is  done  about  it  when  Congress  convenes  in  January. 
The  American  people  also  sho  jld  feel  the  greatest  degree  of  admira- 
tion for  Clark's  firm  stand. 

Hitting  forth  a  third  time  I  n  his  characteristic  aggressive  manner 
Senator  Clark  turned  his  attention  to  the  present  farm  program 
instituted  by  Secretary  Wallj  ce  and  condemned  it  as  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help,  to  the  firmer.  In  this  contention  he  is  sup- 
ported by  practically  all  the  fi  irm  experts  and  economists.  Inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  crying  out  Tor  some  time  for  a  sensible  and  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  farmers'  ])roblems  which  they  have  not  received 
imder  the  Wallace  administra  ;ion.    Senator  Clark,  always  closely  in 

^°!i*^.,'L'f^  *,^*^  ^^  8°*°S  °°  ^^5  ^^^'■<*  their  pleas  and  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  advocating  a  farm  progi^am  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  these  experts  which  should  go  a  long' way  toward  brine'ne 
a  solution  to  the  farm  problen  s  of  today.  The  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  found  in  Senator  Cla  m  a  great  friend  and  we  feel  sure  they 
respect  him  as  such.  Havini :  won  the  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
respect  of  the  American  people  Senator  Olark  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  great  statesman  and  true  representative  of  the  people     Such 

^sT^J°J^^^^^^  i'^^^""?}  "^"*  ^  ^'«  ^""^^'■y  a»  President.' a  posi- 
tion for  which  he  has  often  t  een  mentioned. 
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President  von  KlelnSmld. 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  . 
The  United  States  in  World 
fine  old  preacher  who 
going  to  expoimd  at  length 
had  been  able  to  say  only  a  .^ 
tlon  is,  one  feels  loath  to  be 
that  we  would  talk  and  not 
it  is  only  from  talk  that  ^ 
like  these  should  come  only 
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Brown,  associates  In  the  Institute. 

myself  when  I  look  at  my  subject, 

Affairs,  In  about  the  position  of  the 

to  his  congregation  that  he  was 

a  subject  about  which  the  Lord 

words.    Serious  as  the  world  condi- 
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for  you.  Dr.  von  KlelnSmld.  In  a  rather  interesting  way.  First  of 
all.  we  have  started  out  here  quite  deliberately  with  what  has  been 
termed  the  "bovine"  theory  of  the  State.  I  have  forgotten  the  story 
about  the  cows,  but  I  remember  that  the  United  States  was  placed 
under  the  constellation  of  the  "bull."  That  makes  it  hard,  Indeed, 
to  remain  the  speaker. 

But  seriously,  we  have  had  pronouncement  after  pronouncement 
placed  before  tis  during  the  last  2  or  3  days  which  show  that  the 
world  has  sunk  to  a  new  low.  I,  therefore,  start  from  scratch  if  I 
attempt  to  lift  it.  I  asstime,  as  the  last  speaker,  that  It  is  my  duty 
in  some  way  to  end  to  Pollyanna  fashion,  waving  a  flag  of  hope.  We 
were  told  last  night  that  not  only  had  collective  sectirity  failed  but 
that  individual  national  security  had  failed,  also  that  security  based 
on  the  balance  of  power  and  alliances  had  failed.  What  else  there 
l0  to  faU  the  speaker  very  nicely  forgot  to  mention. 

Tonight  we  have  become  a  bit  more  dignified  In  speaking  of  our 
world.  We  have  ceased  to  name  It  "cockeyed"  and  now  call  It 
"idiotic."  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  governments  and 
governors  have  been  condemned  and  found  wanting  in  ability  and 
character.  In  ancient  times,  among  those  who  supported  idealistic 
anarchism  governments  and  governors  were  condemned  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  shown  that  each  one  of  them  had  come  into 
power  as  a  result  of  murder  or  some  other  dishonorable  crime. 
Many  national  governments  of  the  earth  have  in  this  institute  stood 
condemned  indeed. 

At  times  I  have  thought  that  one  consistent  way  out  woiild  be 
universal  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  anarchism  and  definite  con- 
demnation of  governments  as  being  unfit  to  be  trusted  and  gover- 
nors as  being  incapable  of  havmg  morality.  That,  of  cotirse.  when 
we  analyze  it.  is  an  extremely  strong  condemnation,  almost  as  severe 
a  condemnation  as  we  in  America  make  against  the  leaders  of  an 
exposing  political  party. 

It  is  serious  when  we  realize  the  discouragement  and  the  disap- 
pointment found  in  all  places  where  men  discuss  their  problems 
openly  or  where  men  accept  their  lots  with  the  dumbness  of  sheep. 
But,  as  some  of  otu*  old  Chinese  friends  used  to  say,  when  things 
are  as  bad  ob  they  can  possibly  become  and  still  ttike  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  then  things  are  normal  in  China.  On  such  a  hypothesis  we 
have  not  yet  reached  normality,  and  the  turn  for  the  worse  has 
not  yet  come,  because  our  last  speaker  held  out  some  hope.  He 
put  that  hope  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  should  hate  to  see  our  world  commit  suicide.  I  should  bate 
to  see  nations  come  to  an  end.  I  ehoxild  hate  to  see  more  despair 
and  greater  p>essimi8m.  I  should  hate  to  see  more  suffering  In  the 
world.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  world  dommated  by  fear 
cannot  work  constructively.  It  has  eten  been  suggested  that  otir 
Union  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  result  of  fear.  No,  there 
was  something  more  constructive  than  fear.  The  things  that  made 
America  were  planning,  courage,  downright  honest  political  science, 
fighting  for  a  cause,  and  faith  in  its  accomplishment.  Those 
things  reflect  hope,  not  fear.  If,  then,  we  are  to  build  the  hope 
of  the  future  world  upon  America,  what  kind  of  a  hope  shall  It 
be  and  what  shall  our  attitude  toward  that  world  be? 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  step  that  has 
been  suggested  by  so  many,  that  we  assume  the  necessity  of 
fighting  governmental  ideologies  and  fighting  governmental  ideas 
and  forget  about  the  existence  of  nations.  Hegel  says  people  tell 
us  that  we  should  read  history,  but  he  also  says  that  all  we  learn 
from  history  is  that  man  never  gets  any  lessons  from  history;  and 
this  Institute  seems  to  confirm  the  point.  Today  we  are  worked 
up,  and  righteously  worked  up.  against  certain  actions.  I  do  not 
condone  those  actions  In  the  least.  I  condemn  them  as  indignantly 
as  does  any  man.  But  those  actions  have  been  taken  under  leaders 
of  nations  which  have  had  a  finer  history  than  the  one  they  are 
passing  through  today  and  will  have  a  finer  history  tomorrow. 
You  cannot  wipe  out  In  a  single  generation,  no  matter  how  false 
It  Is  to  itself,  an  age-old  civilization  and  an  age-old  culture.  Tou 
may  feel  harsh  toward  Hitler.  Tou  may  feel  harsh  toward  Musso- 
lini. You  may  feel  harsh  toward  Chamberlain.  You  may  condemn 
the  Japanese  rulers.  But  if  you  are  true  to  yourself,  you  can- 
not help  but  feel  kindly  toward  the  people  and  the  culttire  for 
which  those  leaders  act  today.  Therefore,  one  thing  the  United 
States  must  do  during  these  troublesome  times  Is  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Great  War,  that  we  distinguish 
between  the  governments  and  the  people  of  our  enemies.  We  must 
not  forget  that  we  have  to  live  with  people  in  this  world. 

Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  hundred  years  before  the  Darwinian 
theory  gave  man  a  sort  of  comparative  understanding  of  his  position 
in  the  animal  kingdom  there  was  a  great  feast  held  in  China.  At 
that  feast  the  elders  present  were  repeating  their  gratitude  for 
God's  greatness  and  the  bounties  of  Nature.  "Isn't  God  great  and 
Isn't  Nature  grand  that  they  have  provided  all  those  fine  things  to 
enjoy  and  fine  things  to  eat,"  they  said:  "Isn't  God  great,  that  He 
produces  these  things  for  us?"  And  then  a  young  man,  a  philoso- 
pher, spoke  up  and  said,  "It  isn't  right  to  assume  that  God  created 
these  animals  just  for  you  to  eat.  That  isn't  the  attitude  to  have. 
An  ox  is  not  merely  created  that  man  may  enjoy  it.  but  that  each 
may  be  mutually  helpful  to  the  other."  If  oxen  are  made  Just  for 
men,  then  men  and  women  must  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  mos- 
quitoes, because  they  live  on  men  and  women.  So  the  question 
today  Is  like  the  question  then.  Are  we  going  to  live  on  the  nations 
of  the  world  or  with  the  nations  of  the  earth?  We  shall  get  no- 
where by  hating,  except  to  breed  more  hate  which  may  lead  even 
to  war. 

Think  through  the  alternatives  that  have  been  stiggested.  We 
cannot  go  back.  We  have  made  mistakes.  There  was  a  time  when 
much  that  has  been  done  might  have  been  stopped.    But  what  good 
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iB  It  for  us  to  spend  om  time  saying  that  America  made  a  mistake 
In  1917.  then  again  in  1919  and  1920,  that  Kngland  made  a  mistake 
in  1931,  that  &U  of  the  world  made  a  mlstaie  in  1933,  and  that 
America  made  another  mistake  in  1936.  That  is  not  very  aatlsfac- 
tory  except  as  an  explanation  of  events  which  we  hope  may  not 
be  repeated. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  we  have  to  do  In  America 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  consistent  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  this  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  have  stiggested  we  should 
not  do.  I  am  going  to  jxjint  out  one  or  two  of  the  constructive 
things  we  fc»got,  and  then  see  If  we  can  correct  them  when  we 
have  to  act  again.  I  shall  start  with  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  I  do 
so  deliberately.  It  is  the  agreement  for  which  the  United  State* 
\B  wholly  responsible.  It  was  not  the  product  of  the  so-called 
scheming  ETuropeans.  The  Washington  Conference  held  the  center 
of  the  world  In  February  1922.  Before  then.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, certain  countries  became  very  energetic  In  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  later  when  the  Washington  Conference  met  we  were 
energetic  for  the  same  reason.  That  reason  was  the  threat  of 
Russia,  the  great  unknown,  to  the  capitalistic  nations  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  world-wide  fear  of  Russia.  Rxissia  Is  an  eastern  state, 
but  she  was  not  invited  to  attend  the  Washington  Conference. 
The  Nine  Power  Pact  was  thewetically  made  up  of  all  states  inter- 
ested in  the  Par  East,  but  one  was  not  present.  Now,  the  Japanese 
contention  and  interpretation  of  a  contract  made  by  treaty  is  that 
when  conditions  are  changed,  the  changing  of  those  conditions 
modifies  the  treaty,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  it  obsolete.  We 
knew  as  well  in  1922  as  today,  that  Is  the  Japanese  way  of  Inter- 
preting treaties.  Treaties  are  made,  they  say,  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo.  and  when  the  status  quo  is  changed  the  treaty  is 
changed.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  all  signers  of 
the  Nine  Power  Pact  were  League  members  with  League  ideals  of 
unity  against  Russia.  So  long  as  Russia  was  outside  of  the  League, 
the  pact  was  understandable;  but  when  she  came  into  the  League, 
the  pact  should  have  been  modified  Immediately.  There  was  one 
voice  in  America  that  shouted  and  tried  to  exclaim  that  the  struc- 
ture which  the  United  States  had  helped  to  buUd  up  should  t>e 
changed  because  of  changed  conditions.  He  asked  that  a  conference 
be  called  at  once  to  bring  the  Nine  Power  Pact  up  to  date.  Was 
there  a  response?    No. 

We  must  mamtain  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Democracies  fall  If 
the  sacredness  of  contracts  is  abused  because  democracy  rest<«  on 
understanding.  Contracts  and  treaties  are  merely  understandings. 
We  must  accept  and  adjust  those  theories  of  other  countries  so  that 
there  will  be  a  conamon  meeting  ground  about  the  sanctity  of  a 
treaty  and  make  it  so  that  it  is  imderstood  perfectly  by  all  and  with 
all  concerned. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  Par  East  we  have  acted  twice  when  we 
were  not  thoughtful.  We  forgot  Russia  in  one  case.  We  forgot  Slam 
in  another — Slam,  a  little  land  which  Is  Independent,  a  member  of 
the  League,  a  land  which  later  renounced  its  treaties  with  us.  We 
have  now  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  that  country.  This  treaty  is 
constructive  and  Important,  extremely  so,  because  we  have  built  for 
the  first  time  a  treaty  wherein  our  Federal  organization  contributes 
to  our  advantage  in  the  treaty.  We  make  many  gains  because  we 
make  a  dignity  of  federalism  and  completely  satisfy  Slam.  In  this 
we  have  made  progress. 

The  ratification  of  the  sugar  treaty  is  a  forward  step.  Even  Ger- 
many has  become  a  party.  The  ratification  of  the  marine  labor 
treaties  is  another  step  forward  and  proves  that  we  are  moving  not 
entirely  backward.  The  world  goes  forward  ultimately  quite  as 
steadily  by  sliort  steps  as  by  great  strides. 

A  glance  toward  the  south  at  the  great  Lima  Conference  brings 
satisfaction,  too.  In  the  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
in  the  last  4  or  5  dasrs  we  have  accomplished  much.  It  matters 
not  whether  we  think  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  simple  instru- 
ment giving  the  United  States  leadership  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere or  as  a  regional  understanding;  it  matters  not  whether  we 
consider  it  on  the  basis  of  the  big  brother  and  little  brother  idea 
or  as  a  united  western  answ  r  to  a  European  union  against  democ- 
racy. It  has  always  been  unilateral  in  its  nature;  it  was  of  our 
making,  and  it  depended  up>on  us  and  us  only  for  its  support. 
Now,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  a  result  of  these  treaties,  \b  a  multi- 
lateral instrument,  and  the  responsibility  for  continuing  that  doc- 
trine rests  not  only  on  the  United  States  of  America  but  on  21 
other  states.  That  Is  a  tremendous  advance.  "Hie  aspect  of 
turning  the  South  American  attitude  away  from  that  of  consid- 
ering us  an  aggressive  Government  of  the  north  imposing  upon 
governments  of  the  south  is  a  constructive  change.  If  the  time 
will  come  when  the  British  Commonwealth  nations  will  go  further 
and  do  their  part  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  by  Canada's  taking 
her  place  in  the  Pan  American  Union  we  shall  have  accomplished 
what  we  have  dreamed  for  many  years. 

Now.  since  we  have  been  left  so  low.  and  since  the  props  of 
national  defense,  the  balance  of  power,  international  alliance,  and 
collective  security  have  all  been  knocked  from  under  us.  and  since 
we  have  acknowledged  responsibility  for  some  of  this  destruction, 
we  have  some  responsibilities  to  the  world.  These,  at  least,  we 
should  acknowledge: 

First,  constructive  action  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  law.  We 
have  reached  the  place  in  our  neutrality  laws  where  a  certain 
policy  has  been  followed,  and  under  most  of  the  rules  of  neutrality 
a  change  of  policy  m  the  midst  of  trouble  or  war  may  be  deemed 
and  may  actually  be  an  unneutral  act.  Care,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tial. But  this  change  must  come.  The  present  law  reflects  a  dis- 
trust of  our  Executive  and  ties  the  hands  of  our  President  in 
dealing   effectively   in   international   matters   when    there   Is 
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In  the  world.  That  Is  simply  bad  government.  It  hinders  Amer- 
ica's effectiveness  for  good  in  the  world,  and  It  causes  the  advan- 
tage taker  among  the  nations  to  be  doubly  reassured.  To  reas- 
sure an  advantage  taker  Is  not  standing  aloof;  it  is  not  remaining 
neutral;  it  Is  not  even  being  isolationlstic.  It  is  throwing  one's 
whole  moral  Influence  and  support  to  the  least  worthy  of  all 
national  forces  now  being  exerted  in  the  world. 

The  three  neutrality  acts  which  we  have  passed  since  1935  are 
not  satisfactory,  but  they  have  not  been  wholly  bad.  First  of  all, 
the  sentiment  against  war  reached  a  pitch  which  It  has  never 
reached  before  In  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  1935  neutrality  we  heard  the  sentiment,  "We  want  no  war, 
and  we  want  no  profits  from  war."  That  is  very  different  from  the 
old  neutrality  where  we  stressed  neutral  rights  to  the  extent  that 
It  was  necessary  to  fight  for  them.  All  three  of  these  acts,  as  they 
are  domestic  acta  referring  only  to  the  United  States,  are  acts  that 
condemn  war  as  such,  condemn  trading  In  war  materials  In  theory, 
but  best  of  all  they  emphasize  the  duty  of  a  neutral;  and  It  Is 
fine  for  us  to  discover  that  even  If  we  do  not  take  part  in  war  we 
have  some  obligation  as  well  as  rights  of  our  own. 

The  neutrality  acts  were  acts  of  retreat.  They  came  In  response 
to  the  urge  of  certain  people  who  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
dragged  into  war,  and  the  enactments  were  in  response  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
war.  It  was  domestic  law — a  restraint  upon  our  own  people.  As  a 
result,  the  first  neutrality  act  was  interpreted  by  Italians  as  a 
friendly  act  toward  Italy.  Japan,  too,  felt  secure  as  a  result  of  It 
and  Interpreted  It  as  a  friendly  act  toward  Japan.  No  one.  espe- 
cially the  sponsors  of  the  laws,  expected  those  interpretations.  The 
Irony  of  the  acts  was  that  In  the  administration  of  the  third  act 
the  United  States  actually  reversed,  and  thereby  did  damage  to  pre- 
vious arrangement  and  previous  treaties,  a  policy  regulating  sales 
of  munitions  to  Germany.  The  Germans  in  the  last  year  were  able 
to  buy  from  us  about  $1,600,000  of  munitions  imder  the  law.  That, 
I  am  sure,  no  sponsor  of  the  law  expected. 

As  we  are  to  start  from  the  beginning,  and  since  this  Is  a  talk 
on  America's  position  In  world  affairs,  why  not,  in  building  our 
new  step  forward,  go  back  to  something  about  which  the  American 
people  already  have  made  their  policy  and  start  again  to  catch  up 
with  Ideals  subsequently  given  expression  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
brought  into  existence  by  world  organization?  On  June  4.  1910  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution,  which  became  a  law 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  five  men  to  meet  with  like  representatives  of  other 
governments  to  bring  forth  plans  not  only  for  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments but  for  the  use  of  the  navies  of  the  world  as  an  International 
police  force  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

That  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  the  20th  day  of  June  the 
same  year  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  The  followinK  vear 
when  President  Taft  delivered  his  message,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  that  law  had  become  the  law  of 
the  land  and  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  name  the  com- 
mission and  had  done  nothing  about  it  because  adverse  reolies 
came  from  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  all  of 
them  stating  that  while  they  liked  the  motives  of  the  Americans 
they  thought  that  it  was  imtimely  and  unwise  to  proceed  then  In 
accordance  with  the  plan.  Already  the  London  Conference  had 
been  held  In  1909.  Four  years  before  the  war  of  1914,  and  the 
world  felt  It  was  untimely  to  do  anything  about  It.  President 
Taft  was  prohibited  because  he  got  no  response.  That  sentiment 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  Ideals  which  became  part  of  a  world 
lltJ^tr.  ^^*  "««  the  American  policy.  I  am  not  going  to  call 
attention  to  the  names  of  the  men  who  voted  for  that  most  re- 
markable resolution,  because  nothing  is  gained  by  emphasizing  how 
certain  men  lost  their  forward-looking  ideas  and  hopeful  mitions 
The  record,  though,  is  there  for  those  who  wiU  read.  *"""""3- 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  proposition  that  national  Ideas  do 

^r.^^^  T^^'*  ^^^}  T'*"  '"^y  ^°™^  ^^'^  go  and  in  that  there  is  great 
hope  I  have  looked  toward  Europe  In  part  of  my  discussion  I 
have  looked  toward  Latin  America  In  part  and  I  have  looked  to- 
ward Asia  in  part.  Now.  let  us  look  at  home.  The  American  foreign 
policy  must  be  kept  consistent  with  the  American  national  policy 
and  America,  founded  as  she  was.  not  on  a  little  isolated  spot  in 
h»®t  T,Z^  """ii  upon  local  ideas  far  removed  from  world  th^ght. 
but  upon  a  theory  that  has  become  world-wide  in  experience  still 
Sf  tH«t^«L"  maintaining  her  position  in  the  earth  in  the  defense 

mp  f«.  Vh  **  ,°'-.F°,?'T^"*  ''^^^^  ^^^^P*'  t^e  theory  of  the  good 
life  for  the  Individual  man,  the  perfectability  of  the  Individual 
citizen    and  the  right  of  these  individuals  to  buy,  sell    own    com? 
go,  and  live  on  the  highest  plane  of  the  good  life  ' 

'This,  therefore.  Is  a  time,  as  such  periods  have  occurred  often 
^v.° k'  '*,^*°,  *^^  American  people  find  themselves  In  a  position 
which  ca  Is  for  action.  That  day.  In  the  immediate  past,  when 
men  nations,  and  history  had  but  one  Interpretation— the  eco- 
nomic one— has  passed.  We  have  discovered  that  there  Is  some- 
thing to  men  besides  their  economic  welfare  and  scmethine  in 
the  actions  of  nations  besides  economic  well-being,  economic  u'ee 
and  economic  advantage.  Ever  since  this  economic  Interpretatioii 
became  so  much  of  us.  we  have  all  had  to  live  constantly  in 
suspicion.  That  holds  for  nations  as  well  as  men.  During  this 
desperate  period  of  the  economic  vogue  I  had  to  avoid  cSmine 
within  eye  or  ear  shot  of  my  economist  colleagues  toward  the 
end  of  the  week;  or  when  I  handed  the  pot  roast  to  my  wlf«  on 
Saturday  and  she  smiled  a  "Thank  you.  dearie."  I  would  spend  aU 
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day  Sunday  cogitating  whether 
happiness  that  we  could  ge' 
wicked,  rationalized  reaction 
inward  anatomy. 

There  are  bigger  things  in 
call  attention  to  Is  still  a  p 
not  have  political  democracy 
is,  if  the  individual  is  going 
some  way  or  other  have  an 
Improve  his  lot  In  the  world 
barter   and   block   trading 
Europe  and  Asia  are  very  mufch 
the  political  phases.     C( 
defeated,  and  leaders  of  „ 
If  a  whole  state  Is  made  "an 
economic  unity  is  hurled     ., 
system  operates  on  the  basis 
Ing  among  individuals,  the  fc 
hazardous    that    a    democra^c 
thoughtless  persons  In 
mass  or  block  economic  -^ 
part  of  America,  we  should 
life  here,  which  is  the  abilit] 

There  is  the  real  threat  to 
coming  that  threat.    As  a  re.s\4lt 
circumstances  and  necessity, 
more  than  half  the  gold  supply 
sliver  of  the  world.     We  can;  tot 
place  in  the  world  If  managed 
extent  that  the  individual 
wealth  or  a  sure  source  of 
tenance  of  something  worth 
individualism.    The  greatest 
able  to  maintain  economic  i<idiv 
what  the  loss  to  each 
down  or  personal  property  w 
and  dig  out  of  the  ruins  the  liUle 
in  the  adobes  or  mud  plaster 
something  to  start  with  agair 

Where  do  the  people  start? 
beginning  of  democratic  econdmy 
lie  money  is  democratic  econ(  my 
Therefore,  if  democracy  Is  to 
sary  that  we  restore  to  the  woid 
men  and  nations  of  the  earth 
and  the  same  sort  of  prosperit; 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  gold  at 

The  only  safeguard  we  need 
In  the  world  do  not  take  advi 
the  right  must  be  left  to  the 
demand  is  made  In  either  goU 
that  we  need  by  making  tha; 
materials  with  our  promises 
promises  to  pay  on  your  demand 
we  see  fit."    We  have  the 

the  history  of  American 

American  money  taken  the 
must  never  lose  sight  of  thai 
bother  with  credit  any  more, 
and  he  finds  that  they  are 
countries.     And  as  he  passes 
change  evils.     That  is  one  th 
create  a  simple  faith  and  truit 
pete  man  for  man  and  nation 
or  force;    without  making  al 
States  a  single  unit  to  hur 
economy. 

And  now  what  about  our  . 
leave  this  conference  with  a 
It  not  only  with  a  word  of  hi 
It  Is  only  through  our  faith 
will  have  a  better  world.    I  , 
East  who  were  so  sure  that 
tomorrow  that  they  did.  not 
from  their  houses.     That  is 
such  an  attitude  and  say, 
with  a  repaired  door?"  you 

one  minute  and  you  have 

changed  attitude  in  their  ph.  . 
people  who  have  become  dulle  1 

Thank  goodness  that  the 
that  most  of  us  know  exists  „., 
Ism  with  Its  self-helplessnesg 
there  Is  some  help  and  some 
this  country  and  the  people 
bothered  the  father  of  all  cy 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  whfcn 
asked  God  If  he  was  his  brother 

tlon  delivered  by  the  man 

And  the  only  one  in  the  histor  r 
answer  that  question  in  the  at 
In  the  affirmative  and  lost  His 
earth  who  will  say  that  that  . 
will  a  group  of  men  accept  th 
the  responsibility  for  his  brotl^er 
tliat  question,  I  will  tell  you 


the  world,  but  the  one  I  am  going  to 
of  our  economic  life.     We  can- 
without  economic  democracy.     That 
to  grow  within  the  state,  he  must  in 
ibility  to  acquire,  to  develop,  and  to 
The  economic  phases  of  the  mass 
ems  of   the  single-willed   states   of 
more  hazardous  to  the  world  than 
s  can  be  overcome,  armies  can  be 
can  be  stricken  down,  but 
economic  unit  and  the  mass  of  that 
another  state  whose   economic 
of  free  buying  and  selling  and  own- 
ce  of  the  block  or  mass  system  is  so 
economy    cacnnot    survive.    Some 
might  suggest  the  same  sort  of 
for  us.     By  such  action  on  the 
destroy  America  and  the  best  fact  of 
to  call  property  our  own. 
he  world  and  we  have  a  key  to  over- 
of  good  planning  and-  as  a  result  of 
United  States  has  gathered  together 
of  the  world  and  very  much  of  the 
have  democratic  economy  In  any 
currency  Is  made  to  work  to  such  an 
keep  within  himself  a  source  of 
The  right  to  hoard,  the  maln- 
^oarding,  is  essential  to  free  economic 
( lemocracy  In  history,  China,  has  been 
idual  freedom  because  no  matter 
Chinaman — If  his  home  burned 
destroyed — he  might  always  go  back 
lumps  of  silver  that  he  had  hidden 
3f  his  buildings.    Thvis  he  always  had 
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the  smile  was  one  of  love,  one  of 

another  roast,   or   Just   a   deceitful, 

from  some  satisfied  pang  from  her 


advai  itage 


The  Invention  of  money  marked  the 

.    The  continued  free  use  of  metal- 

.'s  surest  guaranty  of  continuance. 

maintained  In  the  world,  it  is  neces- 

a  free  flow  of  gold  and  silver  among 

We  can  start  now  trading  in  specie 

would  come  as  that  which  came  after 

1  silver  would  flow  to  and  from  us. 

to  see  that  nations  and  Individuals 

„    of  this  new  free  economy  is  that 

'  lYeasury  Department  to  pay  when  the 

or  silver.    We  have  all  the  safeguard 

offer.    "You  can  come  and  get  our 

to  pay.  but  we  shall  redeem  those 

'  in  either  gold  or  sliver,  or  both,  as 

And  incidentally  never  before  In 

^   at  home  or  in  the  whole  world  has 

ilace  In  which  it  stands  today.     We 

fact.    Tourist  after  tourist  does  not 

but  takes  American  silver  certificates 

(  cceptable  to  better  advantage  in  all 

from  nation  to  nation  he  avoids  ex- 

ng  that  we  can  do  and  by  doing  we 

t  in  the  world  in  our  ability  to  com- 

for  nation  without  bloclng,  massing, 

property  and  labor  of  the   United 

against  some  other  state's  massed 
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Itude?    I  promised  you  that  I  would 

of  hope  and  I  am  going  to  leave 

but  an  absolute  trust  In  the  future. 

bring  about  a  better  world  that  we 

re  seen  those  fine  old  people  In  the 

the  Lord  was  coming  the  day  after 

«ven  fix  the  doors  that  were  hanging 

fi  ith  gone  wrong.     It  you  can  change 

WJjiUd  it  not  be  fine  to  meet  the  Lord 

not  put  off  the  day  of  His  coming 

waiting  for  it  more  endurable.    A 

osophy  has  worked  tremendously  for 

"  by  fatalism. 

ricans  are  not  caught  with  the  spirit 

an|iong  people  who  have  had  that  fatal- 

for  generations.    Until  that  comes 

1  ope  for  the  situation.    What  bothers 

)f  the  world  Is  the  same  thing  that 

^ics.    We  have  a  record  of  it  In  the 

a  man  stood  In  front  of  God  and 

s  keeper.    Tliat  was  a  cynical  ques- 

f  of  being  called  the  father  of  cynics. 

of  mankind  who  has  been  willing  to 

mative.  the  Master  of  men,  answered 

ife  by  doing  so.     But  who  Is  there  on 

orifice  was  not  worth  while?     When 

theory  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 

-'s  keeping?    If  you  can  answer  me 

the  new  world  will  begin. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Case  of  Erby  Harrison,  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  9  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  5). 

1939 


EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  AND 
USE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  FUNDS 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prints  in  the  Record  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Senatorial  Campaign 
Expenditures  and  Use  of  Governmental  Funds  in  1938,  the 
extract  having  to  do  with  the  case  of  Erby  Harrison,  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  printed  on  pages  345.  349,  350,  and  351  of  the 
committee's  report.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  connection 
therewith  certain  telegrams  and  a  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt,  the  letter,  and 
telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Case  of  Ekbt  Harrison 

Docket  No.  726 
On  September  8.  1938,  Senator  Walsh  laid  before  the  committee 
the  follovv'ing  affidavit  and  enclosure,  which  had  been  brought  to 
bis  attention: 

'  AFFn>AvrT  or  ekbt  hasrison 

State  or  Tennessee. 

CouTity  of  Washington: 

Affiant  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  states  as  follows: 
My  name  is  Erby  Harrison.  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Facility  at  Johnson  City  for  the  last  m  years  as 
meat  coc^  In  the  general  mess.  On  Saturday,  July  30,  1938,  while 
on  duty  at  my  place  of  work,  the  attached  sample  election  ballot 
was  handed  to  me  by  Claude  Duncan,  another  employee  of  said 
facility,  who  stated  to  me  that  he  received  it  from  Jim  Dempsey 
and  that  all  employees  of  said  facility  were  being  instructed  to  vote 
according  to  this  marked  guide  ballot. 

Immediately  after  I  received  this  ballot  and  expressed  my  opinion 
as  to  what  I  thought  of  my  right  to  vote  as  I  pleased,  my  resignation 
was  demanded,  and  I  therefore  resigned. 

This  is  the  3d  day  of  August  1938. 

Erbt  Harrison. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  3d  day  of  August 

1938. 

IsEALl  L  W.  Oakes,  Notary  Public. 

My  coQuntssion  expires  October  23,  1938. 

SAMPLE  BALLOT 

Candidates  for  Gover-nar 

(Vote  for  1) 

€k>rdon    Browning (    ) 

Prentice   Cooper (X) 

Roy  C.  Wallace (    ) 

J.  Bailey  Wray (    ) 

Candidate*  for  United  States  Senator 

(Vote  for  1) 

George  L.  Berry ( 

E.  W.  Carmack ' ( 

J.  Ridley  MItcheU ( 

John  Randolph  Neal ( 

C.  L.  Powell ( 

A.  T.  (Tom)   Stewart (X) 

Candidates  for  railroad  and  public  utilities  commissioner 

(Vote  for  1) 

Worth  Crowley (    ) 

W.  D.  (Pete)  Hudson (X) 

J.  Bradley  Lea (    ) 

Joe  E.  Scott . ~~1  (    ) 

W.  H.  Turner IIIIIZ  (    ) 

Candidate  for  Congress 
John  A  Armstrong ^___.  ( 

Candidates  for  State  committeewomen 

(Vote  for  2) 

Blanche  Mitchell  Bellalre (    ) 

Elizabeth  Stames  Puller (    ) 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Powell .. — I— I—Z—iriT  (X) 

Edith   O'Keefe   Stisong (X) 


) 
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Candidates  for  Stmte  committeemen 

(Vote  for  a) 

John  Bernard . .__ ..^_._  (    ) 

Murrell  W.  SneU (    { 

Herbert   S    Walters ^ (X) 

Charles  E.  Worley (X) 

Candidate  for  State  Representative        \ 

(Vote  for  1) 

I.  N.  Humphreys . . . (     ) 

William  M.  Watkins . (     ) 

This  is  the  ballot  was  give  to  me. 

EasT  Habsison. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August  1938. 

[ssAL]  (Signed)     L.  W.  Oaksb.  N.  P. 

My  commission  expires  October  23.  1938. 

Referred  to  Veterans'  Administration:  Tb«  committee's  declstoa 
was  to  refer  this  affidavit,  with  its  enclosure,  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration requesting  that  an  investigation  be  made  and  that 
the  committee  be  advised  as  to  the  outcome.  Pursuant  to  this  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  committee,  this  case  on  September  8.  1938,  was 
referred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  investigation. 

Letter  from  Veterans'  Administration:  On  November  3.  1938.  the 
chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter  of  October  21,  1938,  in 
further  reference  to  the  case  of  Erby  O.  Harrison. 

ti       ,.  „  October  21.  1938. 

Hon.  Morris  Shepparo.  w^»v^»«»  -x, 

United  States  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  E>i:ar  SrNATOR  Shtppard:  Further  reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  of  September  8,  1938,  concerning  Mr.  Erby  O.  Harrison,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hlller,  executive  assistant  to  the 
Administrator  on  September  15,  1938. 

I  have  caused  further  inquiry  to  be  made  in  this  matter,  and 
from  the  information  obtained  it  appears  that  this  former  employee 
voluntarily  submitted  his  resignation  as  an  employee  of  this  Ad- 
ministration because  of  bis  resentment  of  instructions  given  him 
with  reference  to  the  p>erformance  of  his  duties,  and  that  he  was 
not  compelled  or  requested  to  resign  for  political  reasons,  as  alleged 
by  him. 

Your  interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreciated,  and  any  Information 
obtained   by  your  sjjecial   committee   Indicating  that  this  or  any 
other   employee   of   this   Administration   has   been   discriminated 
against  or  persecuted  for  political  reasons  wUl  be  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  T.  Hnrxs,  Administrator. 

Decision  on  Harrison  case:  After  further  considering  the  record 
of  thus  case,  the  committee  decision  was  that  the  chajge  was  not 
sustained  by  the  evidence.  j 

VrTERANs'  Administration, 
Mountt^n  Home,  Tenn.,  January  7, 1939. 
Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Copy  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures  and  Use  of  Oov- 
ernment&l  Funds  in  1938  received,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  this  report,  said  publicity  leaving  the  inference  that  the 
management  of  this  facility  was  guilty  of  political  coercion  and  po- 
litical activity.  I  am  writing  you  to  protest  such  unfair  accubations. 

Only  one  affidavit  was  secured  as  to  sample  ballots  beuig  dis- 
tributed, that  being  the  affidavit  of  Erby  Harrison,  this  case  being 
reported  as  docket  No.  726  and  found  on  page  349  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  was  referred  to  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes,  Adminis- 
trator, who  in  turn  nuule  an  Investigation  and  who  wrote  Senator 
Sheppard  under  date  of  October  21,  1938,  stating  the  true  facts  in 
connection  with  the  Erby  Harrison  case.  The  decision,  as  found 
on  page  351,  states  as  follows:  "After  further  considering  the  record 
of  this  case,  the  committee  decision  was  that  the  charge  was  not 
sustained  by  the  evidence." 

There  are  some  600  employees  working  at  this  facility,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  political  activity  during  the  last  August 
primary.  Every  department  head  was  Instructed  specifically  to 
prevent  distribution  of  political  literature,  circulars,  stickers,  etc., 
and  the  rules  as  laid  down  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Unlt«d  States  Civil  Service  Commission  were  rigidly  enforced  In 
connection  with  political  activity. 

Approximately  15  of  the  600  emplo3?ees  testified  before  the 
Sheppard  committee  and  all  16  stated  under  oath  that  there 
was  not  any  political  activity  on  the  station  and  that  sample 
ballots  were  not  distributed.  Approximately  685  employee*:  were 
never  even  Interviewed  and  yet  this  facility  has  been  branded 
unfally  by  the  committee  when  It  states  on  page  3S8  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  indicated  that  sample  ballots  were  dis- 
tributed and  employees  were  forced  to  vote  for  the  coalition 
ticket.  This  conclusion  of  the  committee  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  employees  denied  that  activities  of  this 
kind  had  taken  place. 

I  respectfully  request  that  we  l>e  confronted  with  any  testimony 
given  by  outside  sources  as  to  political  activity  at  this  station 
and  that  the  800  employees  who  are  attempting  to  obey  the  rules 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  United  States  CivU 
Sendee  Commission  be  given  an  opportunity  under  oath  to  testify 
if  we  are  to  be  condemned  on  an  ex  parte  hearing  of  tinknown 
witnesses 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am  j 

Sincerely  yours.  j^  g  ^^^ '  Manager. 
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Johnson  Cttt,  Tenn.,  January  4.  1939. 
Senator  Kenntth  D.  McKcixar. 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Report  of  Investigating  committee  published  Johnson  City  Presa 
January  3  accuses  superintendent,  Veterans'  facility,  distributing 
sample  ballots.  Accusation  false.  Demand  show-down  as  head 
laundry  department.  Have  22  employees  and  all  will  testify  under 
oath  charges  false. 

D.  L.  EIlNSLAND, 

Superintendent  of  Laundry. 

Johnson  Citt,  Tenn.,  January  4,  1939. 
Senator  Kenneth  McKellar, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
As  head  of  hospital  department,  this  facility  with  250  employees 
Immediately  under  my  supervision,  resent  Sheppards  report  that 
sample  ballots  were  distributed  to  employees  here  and  that  politi- 
cal coercion  was  practiced.  No  witnesses  were  called  from  my 
^oup  of  employees,  and  any  and  all  of  \is  will  be  glad  to  testify 
under  oath  that  such  report  is  untrue  and  unwarranted. 

J.  H.  S.  MORISON, 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 

Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  January  4,  1939. 
Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKeixas, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Disgusted  with  unfair  report  of  Sheppard  committee.  Have  74 
employees  under  my  jurisdiction  and  was  charged  specifically  with 
responsibility  of  prohibiting  political  activity  on  station.  These 
attacks  are  for  sole  purpose  of  hurting  your  friends  here,  and  in 
my  opinion  you  in  1940. 

David  H.  Tatlor. 


**Air  Raid**  Over  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  9  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  5), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BERGEN   (N.  J.)   EVENING  RECORD  OF 
DECEMBER  2,  1938 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  under  date  of 
December  2,  1938,  on  the  subject  of  an  air  raid  over  Bergen 
County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Bergen  Evening  Record,  December  2.  1938] 

AIB  RAn>  OVER  BERCZN  COUNTY 

Yesterday  Hackensack  and  many  contlguotis  Bergen  County 
towns  were  bombed  from  the  air.  The  attacking  airplane  was 
provided  through  the  Initiative  of  Hackensack's  progressive  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce — not  to  dismember  and  destroy  helpless  women 
and  children  but  to  advertise  Its  amazing  example  of  community 
cooperation  to  attract  Christmas  shopping  to  the  county's  business 
center.  Instead  of  lethal  bombs  the  plane  dropped  10,000  para- 
chutes attached  to  which  were  boxes  of  candy,  credit  coupons  for 
merchandise,  and  other  prizes.  Instead  of  filling  hospitals  with 
the  stricken  and  the  wounded,  It  filled  10.000  American  children 
With  Joy  and  excitement. 

As  an  advertising  stunt  yesterday's  display  of  business  enter- 
prise has  attracted  attention  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  county 
It  was  Intended  to  serve,  but  that  Is  not  the  motivation  for  this 
editorial  comment.  It  was  inspired  by  the  remark  of  a  middle- 
aged  spectator  who  perhaps  unconsciously  was  thinking  out  loud. 
Observing  the  shower  of  candy-laden  parachutes,  he  ejaculated: 
"Thank  God  for  America  I  In  Europe  they  might  have  been  bombs 
loaded  with  TNT  to  flatten  our  homes  and  to  murder  our  wives 
and  kids.  It  makes  me  a  better  American  Just  to  see  those  harm- 
less parachutes  coming  down  and  the  kids  scrambling  for  candy 
Instead  of  screaming  with  terror." 

To  all  of  which  every  American  worthy  of  his  citizenship  can 
voice  a  heartfelt  "Amen."  The  abject  fear  which  cavised  the  sur- 
render of  erstwhUe  mighty  Britain  and  Prance  to  the  threat  of 
Germany's  air  armada  with  its  potentialities  for  wholesale  death 
and  dismemberment  to  helpless  women  and  children  must  not 
find  repetition  in  free  America.  But  the  sense  of  security  in  our 
geographical  Isolation  must  not  be  permitted  to  lull  us  to  sleep 
Airplanes  have  succeeded  in  annihilating  space,  and  the  territorial 
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greed  and  personal  ambition 
limits. 

Without  adequate  defenses 
that  peaceful  plane  of  Clarenc  t 
tiplied  by  200  or  500  enemy  p 
area  morale-shattering  and 
of  pleasure-creating  and 
without  realizing  it,  the 
vlded  the  people  of  its  section 
been.    No  American  loves  war 
and  his  family.    He  has  workfd 
both.    He  has  Insured  them 

Europe  has  graphically 
air.     As  in  all  other  forms  of 
sibillty  will  cost  money.    He 
world's  dictators  respect  only 
more  powerful  one.    We  are 
but  with  our  Industrial  and 
be.     Our  best  insurance  againtt 
makes  right  is  immediately  to 
strong  as  any  foreign  totalitaian 

If   minorities-persecuting 
scare  Britain  and  France  into 
held  dear.  America  should  bul 
and  all  his  satellites  of  other 
and  will  defend  its  democratic 
Its  ancestors  fought  and  died 
vidual  conscience,  speech,  and 
not  spineless  ingrates.     They 
discharge  their  trusteeship 
They  can  do  no  less  11  they 
Americans. 
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of  dictators  have  no  ascertainable 


the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land 

Cha'mberlin's  might  have  been  mul- 

anes  dropping  over  the  metropolitan 

-destroying  explosive  bombs  Instead 

attracting  boxes  of  candy.     So, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pro- 

with  an  example  of  what  might  have 

but  every  American  loves  his  home 

and  denied  himself  to  create  them 

all  possible  hazards  but  one. 

to  him  that  new  hazard  from  the 

ir^surance  the  protection  from  that  pos- 

prepared  to  pay  the  premium.    The 

I  )ne  potential  opponent,  and  that  is  a 

now  In  that  enviable  classification, 

i^anufacturing  resources  we  soon  can 

Europe's  dictatorial  creed  of  might 

create  an  air  force  at  least  twice  as 

power's. 

Germany  can  build   9,000  planes  and 

iupine  surrender  of  all  that  they  have 

d  18,000  or  36,000  to  show  Mr.  Hitler 

dictatorial  nations  that  America  can 

self-government  against  them  all. 

create  its  priceless  freedom  of  indl- 

opportunity;  and  this  generation  are 

prepared  to  at  least  pay  and  live  to 

equal   measure   to  their  posterity. 
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January  9,  1939 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  this  House  Chamber  has  been 
used  since  1857.  There  hi.s  been  no  material  architectural 
change  in  this  Chamber  s  nee  that  time.  What  important 
changes  have  been  made  \rere  in  the  seating  arrangements. 
Formerly  each  Member  had  an  individual  desk.  This  was 
eventually  changed  until  he  seating  arrangement  is  as  at 
present. 

So,  since  1857  Congresses  have  come  and  Congresses  have 
gone,  and  Members  have  come  and  gone  using  the  Chamber 
as  it  was  used  so  many  years  ago.  Speakers  of  the  House 
have  also  come  and  also  j  one  with  recollections  of  terrible 
confusion;  horrible  chaotic  conditions;  terrible  strain  on  the 
nervous  systems  and  reco  lections  and  nightmares  of  dis- 
orderly and  unruly  mem  )ership.  Speakers  have  suffered 
terribly  from  nervous  shcc  :  as  the  result  of  failure  to  bring 
quiet  and  order.  The  beat  ings  of  the  gavel  must  have  rung 
long  and  loud  in  the  brains  of  our  beloved  Speakers.  Visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  have  visited  the  House  gallery  as  the 
guests  of  Members.  They  have  gone  home  with  unpleasant 
Impressions  of  a  House  a  gentlemen  in  confusion.  They 
have  left  bewildered  becai  se  of  the  scenes  they  witnessed 
from  these  galleries.  They  went  home  with  entirely  the 
wrong  impression  of  a  lawn  laking  body  of  gentlemen  at  work. 

Members  of  the  House  have  become  confused  and  be- 
wildered time  and  again  it  the  thought  that  their  finely 
prepared  speeches  were  sedom  heard.  Visitors  in  the  gal- 
leries seldom  heard  the  tn  nd  of  the  debates  nor  the  trend 
of  speeches  being  made  jy  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
strained  their  voices  in  orier  to  be  heard  even  beyond  the 
first  row  of  seats  in  the  Ha  ise. 

Dtiring  many  sessions  a  great  part  of  the  Speaker's  time 
was  taken  up  by  poundinj  the  gavel,  endeavoring  to  bring 
order  to  the  House,  and  ui  ?ing  Members  who  talked  audibly 
and  interfered  with  the  lusiness  being  transacted  by  the 
House  to  leave  the  Chamb<  r  and  converse  in  the  lobby.  All 
of  this  confusion  tended  to  wreck  the  patience,  the  nerves, 
and  health  not  only  of  the  Speaker  but  also  those  Members 
who  were  serious  in  the  efi  )rts  to  participate  in  the  business 
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as  being  transacted.  These  conditions  existed  not  only  In 
our  great  Chamber  but  also  in  other  chambers  where  law- 
making bodies  assembled  or  where  large  gatherings  were 
held. 

Time  marched  on,  and  all  over  the  world  humanity  took 
advantage  of  modem  science  and  brought  comfort  and  great 
convenience  to  those  who  could  not  hear  so  well  and  to 
those  whose  voices  are  not  so  strong  as  the  voices  of  others. 
Thus  came  the  modern  public-address  mechanism,  which  is 
so  indispensable  in  these  modern  days. 

Four  years  ago,  through  the  aid  of  our  beloved  late  Speaker, 
Joe  Byrns,  we  installed  such  a  public-address  system  in  this 
House.  It  was  not  given  suflBcient  time  for  testing  and  ad- 
justing.   There  was  general  objection  and  it  was  removed. 

A  year  ago  our  present  distinguished  Speaker  with  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  began  studying  the  possibilities  of 
better  equipment,  and  our  Architect  did  considerable  experi- 
menting and  investigating,  with  the  result  that  the  system 
which  is  now  installed  in  the  House  was  given  a  trial.  With 
more  adjustments  and  experimentation,  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  become  perfect  and  will  bring  more  dignity  to  this  House, 
and  perhaps  prolong  the  health  of  some  of  our  Members, 
and  certainly  will  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  important 
business  which  this  Congress  must  transact. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  modern  science,  Members  of 
this  House  can  transact  business  with  more  dispatch  and 
efficiency,  in  my  own  belief.  This  is  not  a  broadcasting 
system.  The  voice  reaches  only  the  confines  of  this  Cham- 
ber. I  call  attention  to  all  Members  who  have  just  finished 
their  campaigns  and  ask  them  to  recall  the  comforts  of  the 
loudspeaker  system  which  so  many  used  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  their  constituents  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 
Most  of  you  have  long  ago  learned  how  to  speak  into  the 
microphone  of  your  loud-speaking  systems.  This  system  in 
this  Chamber  is  no  dififerent.  Microphones  are  placed  at 
various  stations — one  at  the  Speaker's  table,  one  in  front  of 
the  reading  clerk,  two  in  the  Well  of  the  House,  and  one  each 
at  the  desks  of  the  majority  and  minority  floor  leaders.  The 
voice  comes  through  the  gondola  which  you  see  directly  over 
the  Well.  An  operator  is  located  in  the  gallery  with  a  moni- 
toring apparatus  which  he  adjusts  to  suit  the  various  voices 
which  come  into  the  various  microphones.  It  is  all  very 
simple.  The  adjustment  is  so  made  as  to  make  the  voice 
natural,  and  all  mechanical  sound  is  so  eliminated  as  to  make 
it  practically  a  natural  voice.  Some  may  decide  not  to  use  the 
microphone.  That  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Those  who  believe 
their  voices  are  loud  enough  so  that  they  can  be  easily  heard 
may  or  may  not  use  these  microphones.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  whether  a  Member  wants  to  be  heard  or  not.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  strain  the  throat  muscles.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  speak  in  a  normal  tone  of  voice.  The  oper- 
ator who  will  have  charge  of  the  set  will  soon  learn  the 
inflection,  quality,  volume,  and  tone  of  each  voice  and  can 
so  adjust  this  system  that  each  word  should  be  heard  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  this  Chamber.  Certainly  otu-  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  need  no  longer  feel  that  he  will  not  be 
heard.  Certainly  his  voice  will  be  heard,  and  dignity  and 
calmness  will  prevail  in  this  House. 

Roll  calls  will  be  more  rapid,  reading  clerks  will  have  less 
dlflBculty  In  the  transmission  of  readings  to  Members;  re- 
porters will  have  less  difficulty  in  hearing;  newspapermen  in 
the  press  gallery  need  no  longer  hold  hands  to  ears,  the  better 
to  hear,  and  visitors  in  galleries  will  go  back  home  with  more 
impressive  thoughts  and  feelings  that  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  really  transacts  business  in  orderly 
and  serious  manner. 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  this  public-address  system. 
You  will  recall  that  many  times  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  speaks  In  this  House  cannot  be  heard 
In  the  back  seats  nor  in  the  galleries.  Members  see  the 
Chief  Executive  and  other  speakers  but  many  times  cannot 
hear  them. 

I  have  been  asked  If  this  speaking  system  can  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  connect  it  with  other  offices.    To  this  the  reply 
is  "Yes."    The  possibilities  are  unlimited. 
LXXXIV— App i 


Because  of  my  interest  in  this  new  system  and  because  of 
my  earnestness  in  aiding  the  Speaker  and  others  who  are 
endeavoring  so  hard  to  bring  more  dignity  and  decorum  to 
our  congressional  sessions,  I  ask  that  all  Members  be  patient 
and  give  this  public -address  system  a  real  serious  test. 

I  wish  Members  who  are  jealously  protecting  the  historical 
architecture  of  this  great  Capitol  Building  to  know  that  I 
am  continuing  my  flght  against  making  any  changes  in  the 
building  which  would  destroy  any  of  that  historic  archi- 
tecture. The  Installation  of  this  voice-aid  system  will  in  no 
way  destroy  this  history.  I  understand  that  in  another  body 
there  will  be  another  attempt  to  change  the  front  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  here  again 
against  such  a  change.  I  pledge  myself  to  flght  against  this 
proposed  change  and  urge  other  Members  to  join  me  In  this 
fight. 


Roosevelt  to  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  9,  1939 


LETTER    FROM   FORMER    PRESIDENT   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 
TO  HON.  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

I 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  the  Honor- 
able Felix  Fi-ankfurter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  the  following  letter  from  the  late  former 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  Felix  Frankfurter,  written 
in  1917,  and  as  published  in  the  Boston  Herald,  June  4,  1919, 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  so  I 
take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  letter: 

Decembcb  19.  1917. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  FRANxruRTER:  I  thank  you  lor  your  frank  letter. 
I  answer  it  at  length  because  you  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  an  attitude  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamentally  that  of  Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolshevlkl  leaders  In 
Russia,  an  attitude  which  may  be  fraught  with  mischief  to  this 
country. 

As  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  It  seems  to  me  that  Judge  Dunne's 
statement,  which  I  quoted  In  my  published  letter,  covers  It.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  seriously  questions  Mr. 
Dunne's  character,  Judicial  fitness  and  ability,  or  standing.  More- 
over, It  seems  to  me  that  your  own  letter  makes  It  perfectly  plain 
that  the  movement  for  the  recall  of  Fickert  was  due  iwlmarlly  not 
In  the  least  to  any  real  or  general  feeling  as  to  the  alleged  short- 
comings on  his  part,  but  to  what  I  can  only  call  the  Bolshevlkl  senti- 
ment. The  other  accusations  against  him  were  mere  camouflage. 
The  assault  was  made  upon  him  because  he  had  attacked  the 
murderous  element,  the  dynamite  and  anarchy  group  of  labor  agi- 
tators. The  movement  against  him  was  essentially  similar  to  move- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  McNamaras  and  on  behalf  of  Meyer  and 
Haywood.  Some  of  the  correspondents  who  attacked  me  frankly 
stated  that  they  were  tor  Mooney  and  BUlings  Just  as  they  had  been 
for  the  McNamaras,  and  for  Meyer  and  Haywood.  In  view  of 
Judge  Dunne's  statement  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  even  If  Judge 
Dunne  Is  In  error  In  his  belief  as  to  the  trial  being  straight  and 
proper,  it  was  an  error  into  which  entirely  honest  men  covild  fall. 

But  the  question  of  granting  a  retrial  is  one  thing.  The  question 
of  the  recaU  is  entirely  distinct.  Even  if  a  retrial  were  proper,  thla 
would  not  m  the  least  Justify  a  recall,  any  more  than  a  single  grave 
error  on  your  part  would  Justify  your  Impeachment  of  President 
Wilson  for  appointing  you.  Fremont  Older  and  the  1.  W.  W.  and 
the  "direct  action"  anarchlsta  and  apologists  for  anarchy  are  never 
concerned  for  Justice.  They  are  concerned  solely  In  seeing  one  kind 
of  criminal  escape  Justice,  precisely  as  certain  blg-buslneas  men  and 
certain  corporation  lawyers  have  In  the  past  been  concerned  in 
seeing  another  kind  of  criminal  escape  Justice.  The  guiding  spirits 
m  the  movement  for  the  recall  of  Fickert  cared  not  a  rap  whether 
or  not  Mooney  and  Billings  were  guUty;  all  they  were  concerned 
with  was  seeing  a  rebuke  admlnlttered  to  and  an  evil  lesson  taught 
all  public  officials  who  might  take  action  against  crimes  of  violence 
committed  by  anarchists  In  the  name  of  some  foul  and  violent 
"protest  against  social  conditions."  Murder  is  murder,  and  It  is 
rather  more  evil  when  committed  In  the  name  of  a  professed  social 
movement.  It  was  no  mere  accident,  it  V7as  the  natural  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  that  the  agitation  for  the  recall  of  Fickert  because 
he  fearlessly  prosecuted  the  dynamiters  (and,  of  course,  no  human 
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being  doubts  that  Billings  and  Mooney  were  in  some  shape  or  other 
privy  to  the  outrage)  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  dyna- 
mite outrage  at  the  Oovemor's  mansion.  The  reactionaries  have  In 
the  past  been  a  great  menace  to  this  Republic,  but  at  this  moment 
It  is  the  I.  W.  W..  the  Germanized  Socialists,  the  anarchists,  the 
foolish  creatures  who  always  protest  against  the  suppression  of 
crime,  the  pacifists  and  the  like,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hearsts  and 
La  Poilettes,  and  Bergers  and  Hlllqults,  the  Fremont  Olders  and 
Amoa  Pinchots  and  Rudolph  Spreckels  who  are  the  really  grave 
danger.  These  are  the  Bolsheviki  of  America,  and  the  Bolshevik! 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  Romanoffs  and  are  at  the  moment  a  greater 
menace  to  orderly  freedom.  Robespierre  and  Danton  and  Marat  and 
Herbert  were  Just  as  evil  as  the  worst  tyrants  of  the  old  regime  and 

;J??  JJ®^  ^  P**  "^^y  "^'^  <^**«  *»<»*  dangerous  enemies  to  liberty 
that  the  world  contained.  When  you.  as  representing  President 
Wilson  find  yourself  obliged  to  champion  men  of  this  stamp,  you 
ought  by  unequivocal  affirmative  action  to  make  It  evident  that  you 
are  sternly  against  their  general  and  habitual  line  of  conduct 

I  have  Just  received  your  report  on  the  Bisbee  deportation.  One 
of  «ie  prominent  leaders  in  that  deportation  was  my  old  friend 
Jack  Greenway.  who  has  Jvist  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the 
Army  by  President  WUson.  Tour  report  is  as  thoroughly  mislead- 
ing a  document  as  could  be  written  on  the  subject.  No  official 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  Is  to  be  excused  for  failure  to 
know  and  clearly  to  set  forth,  that  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a  criminal 
organization.  To  Ignore  the  fact  that  a  movement  such  as  its 
inembers  made  into  Bisbee  Is  made  with  criminal  intent  is  pre- 
cisely as  foolish  as  for  a  New  York  policeman  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  when  the  Whyo  gang  assembles  with  guns  and  knives  it  is 
with  crlnUnal  Intent.  The  President  la  not  to  be  excused  if  he 
Ignores  this  fact,  for,  of  course,  he  knows  all  about  it.  No  human 
being  In  his  senses  doubts  that  the  men  deported  from  Bisbee 
were  bent  on  destruction  and  murder.  If  the  President  through 
you  or  anyone  else,  had  any  right  to  look  into  the  matter,  this 
very  fact  shows  that  he  had  been  remiss  In  his  clear  duty  to 
provide  against  the  very  grave  danger  In  advance.  When  no  effi- 
cient means  are  employed  to  guard  honest,  upright,  and  well- 
behaved  citizens  from  the  most  brutal  kind  of  lawlessness  it  is 
Inevitable  that  these  citizens  shall  try  to  protect  themselves 
That  is  as  true  when  the  President  fails  to  do  his  duty  about  the 
L  W.  W.  as  when  the  police  fall  to  do  their  duty  about  gangs 
like  the  Whyo  gang;  and  when  either  the  President  or  the  police, 
personally  or  by  representative,  rebuke  the  men  who  defended 
them-'telves  from  criminal  assault,  it  is  necessary  sharply  to  point 
out  that  far  heavier  blame  attaches  to  the  authorities  who  fall 
to  give  the  needed  protection  and  to  the  investigators  who  fail 
to  point  out  the  criminal  character  of  the  anarchistic  organization 
against  which  the  decent  citizens  have  taken  action. 

Here  again  you  are  engaged  in  excusing  men  precisely  like  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Russia,  who  are  murderers  and  encouragers  of  mur- 
der, who  are  traitors  to  their  allies,  to  democracy,  and  to  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  whose  acts  are  neverthe- 
less apologized  for  on  grounds,  my  dear  Mr.  Frankfurter,  substan- 
tially like  those  which  you  allege.  In  times  of  danger  nothing  is 
more  common  and  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  Republic  than 
for  men  to  avoid  condemning  the  criminals  who  are  really  public 
enemies  by  making  their  entire  assault  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  good  citizens  who  have  been  the  victims  of  opponents  of  the 
criminals.  This  was  done  not  only  by  Danton  and  Robespierre 
but  by  many  of  their  ordinarUy  honest  associates  in  connection 
with,  for  instance,  the  "September  massacres."  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  I  care  to  see  well  meaning  men  do  in  this  country 
Sincerely  youn, 

Tkxodors  Roosevelt. 


Life  of  Karl  Stefan 
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HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  9,  1939 


RADIO  PROGRAM  EXTOLLING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OP  HON 

KARL  STEFAN 


.J^i^^^J^''-  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remaxlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  program 
extoUing  the  life  and  work  of  Hon.  Karl  Stetan: 

nn^^nf ^^V'^''**™J^'  ^^'  ^^38.  was  designated  as  "Karl  Stefan  Dev- 
on radio  station  WJAG.  Norfolk,  marking  the  slxthanni^e^L^S 

broadcart  in  instaUmelu  by  Ue' s^l^  m^'b^  ^wSS*'':S 


was  compiled  by  Art  Thomas, Jrtatlon  manager.    Data  were  obtained 
from  WJAG  and  the  Norfolk  ]  )aily  News  November  1.  1934,  files. 

Z.    KJkSLL   BTEFAN    IS    A    BOT    AND    TOUNG    MAN 

(Read  ]  ly  Art  Thomas) 

The  first  Installment  in  tie  llle  of  Congressman  Kakl  Stetan, 
our  former  chief  announcer,  iovers  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and 
young  manhood. 

He  is  54  years  old.  He  waa  bom  March  1,  1884.  on  a  farm  near 
towns  called  Muelhausen  (M^-el-hou-zen)  and  Zebrakov,  In  what 
was  then  Bohemia,  a  part  of  Austria,  later  in  Czechoslovakia.  He 
came  to  Nebraska  with  his  p«  rents  52  years  ago  at  the  age  of  2. 

Karl's  father  was  an  artist  He  was  also  an  officer  In  the  Aue- 
trlan  Army.  When  he  died  In  Omaha  he  was  burled  with  two 
medals  which  had  been  presented  him  by  the  late  Emperor  Frana 
Josef.  He  gave  his  son  his  name.  Neither  Karl  nor  his  father  had 
a  middle  name. 

Karl's  father  fought  agalns ;  the  Turks  and  was  wounded  In  the 
arm  by  a  poisoned  bullet.  Afterward,  on  the  Danube  River,  Karl's 
father  painted  many  of  the  pictures  which  hang  In  the  old 
Scwartzenburg  Castle  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  In  what  Is 
now  Yugoslavia,  Karl's  fathei»  met  Karl's  mother  and  they  settled 
on  a  farm  in  the  Bohemian  Kountains,  where  Karl  waa  born. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  Karl's  father  decided  he  wanted  to  go  to 
America.  He  didnt  know  jtst  where  he  wanted  to  settle.  So 
he  took  a  map  of  the  United  States:  hung  It  on  a  wall;  walked 
back  10  paces,  then  closing  iiis  eyes  and  with  his  right  hand  out- 
stretched, he  walked  toward  the  map  and  his  finger  touched 
Nebraska.  So  he  and  Karl'^  mother  came  direct  to  Nebraska. 
KATl  was  only  2  years  old  theii.  His  father  became  the  first  settler 
of  the  Riverview  Park  district  of  Omaha  and  for  many  years  a  sign 
rtood  in  front  of  the  Stefari  home  reading.  "The  First  Settler's 
Home."  Karl's  father  was  oiie  of  the  community  boosters  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  Riverview  Park.  He  painted  murals 
and  frescoes.  This  artistic  ibUity  skipped  a  generation.  Karl's 
daughter  was  an  artist  before  hhe  married. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Omaha,  going  to  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  Edward  Rosewajter  School. 

His  first  teacher  was  Miss  Oarrie  Kumpf.  Karl's  mother  wanted 
him  to  learn  Bohemian  and  ient  him  to  the  Bohemian  parochial 
schooU.  His  father  wanted  him  to  learn  German,  and  he  sent  him 
to  the  German  parochial  schobls.  For  several  months  he  attended 
German  and  Bohemian  parocMlal  schools. 

Karl  finished  about  the  sevinth  grade  In  the  public  schools  and 
the  remainder  of  his  educatlob  he  received  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks  and  by  self -education,  night  schools,  and  correspondence. 

His  religious  education  was  obtained  at  the  Park  Forest  Presby- 
terian Chapel  In  1910  he  wgfe  confirmed  In  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Norfolk,  the  first  church  he  ever  Joined,  and  in  which  he 
was  a  vestryman  for  many  ye)  irs. 

«^?^f'^i^^°'«.f°«'^'*^^^^  to  lei.ve  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  early 
f^!  ^  l.i  .?  ^^^  i°^  '^*'  ^  ^  packing  house.  He  also  worked  for 
the  publicity  department  of  1  he  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  and 

S  the  ?^M  0°"?"^°^^'  ^^'  "*^  <=o°ti^"ed  going  to  ^hool  nights 

n.    KARI.  sn  FAN.  THB  TRAVEIXB 

(Read  by  Russell  Jensen,  morning  announcer) 

He  studied  telegraphy  and  I  ecame  one  of  the  youngest  and  oer- 

^^mt  '^'*!.'^  telographcr  In  the  country.    He  became  a  p?Ss 

telegrapher  and  copied  some  of  the  fastest  wires  of  the  Associated 

Press.  Scripps-McCrae.  the  United  Press,  and  other  news-gatherlnR 

f  If^^^""""'-  J""  ""i"  '^^P^'*^  ^^  ^t^'^ied  journalism  and  be^aml 
a  newspaper  writer.    As  a  teleg  -apher  and  newspaper  writer  he  trTv- 

railroad  operator  and  telegraphed  for  some  of  the  pro^nent  Safn 

«t  th?l^';,,"o'  ^^l™^"*  """^  ^^'^^^  "^«^J^  prlces^byTeTe^ap^fn? 
at  the  South  Omaha  stockyards.  Incidentally  his  brother  nJwSfthJ 
manager  of  that  telegraph  offlca  at  the  stockyards.  He  wLShat  waJ 
known  in  those  days  as  a  traveling  telegrapher 

During   the    Philippine    Insxirrectlon    Karl    passed    examination* 
as  telegrapher  for  the  PhillpSne  constabula^^d   w?S  to  ?h« 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  bScame  field  t^l^^apher  f^r  ^1  D  J 
Baker  In  the  campaign  agalnstlthe  Filipino  oSlaw  bind  h^d^ii 

^e^ltuSarviSr^^^^^^  ir^  ?^r^a^nJSkrS  la^ 

~^^^  M-u.n -~dSSSS 

went  to  the  PhiliDDlnes  aealn  i*  iOQV™7t>,  -         '     '  ^     ^^®°  ^^^^ 

orary  member  in  recomitlon  If^^       Lincohi  made  him  an  hon- 
Amerlcan  organl^tiorS,^    ^  "'  ^'  ^'"^"^  ^  ^*^i°^  Patriotic 

vlJte^d'tlle  h^S'ln^t^Sh'er^Pj"^  *^*P  ^^^°"«^  ^^^-^  •^-<» 

father  and  mot^^  ^d  Si£^weS°m;nv'^/^  bu-thplace  of  his 

«.  oua  mcerviewed  many  of  Evirope's  statesmen. 
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He  continued  his  free-lance  writing  and  telegraphing  and  news 
writing  when  he  returned  from  his  travels.  He  worked  in  Omaha 
on  the  Bee.  World-Herald,  and  News. 

In  Omaha  in  1907  he  married  his  school-day  sweetheart,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Stefan,  and  lived  in  Seattle  2  years  as  a  telegrapher.  They 
have  two  children,  Ida  Mae  Askren.  who  was  born  in  Omaha  and 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Norfolk  High  School  and  Northwestern 
University,  and  who  now  Is  a  commercial  artist  and  lives  with  her 
husband  and  baby  daughter  in  Chicago.  One  son.  Dr.  Karl  Stefan, 
who  is  a  medical  doctor,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  and  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  now  lives  with  bis  wife  at 
Rldgefield,  Wash. 

In  later  life  he  toured  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
Cuba. 

in.    KARL    STTTAlt.    ITKWSPAPDIMAK    AND    RADIO    ANNOTTNCBS 

(Read  by  Don  Huddle,  afternoon  announcer) 

Karl  came  to  Norfolk  in  1909  as  Associated  Press  telegrapher  of 
the  Norfolk  Daily  News.  In  those  days,  before  teletypes,  the  news 
came  by  telegraph,  and  Karl  read  the  copy  from  the  wires  and 
rewrote  It  for  the  paper.  He  later  became  city  editor  and  was  in  that 
position  when  WJAG  started  in  1922  as  the  hobby  of  Gene  Huse. 
owner  of  the  News,  During  the  World  War  he  taught  telegraphy  for 
the  Signal  Corps.  Karl  was  interested  in  radio  imd  it  was  natural 
lor  him  to  be  selected  to  prepare  and  broadcast  the  noon  news 
p>eriod,  which  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind  In  the  West.  It  was  about 
that  time  he  began  to  be  called  the  "printer's  devil." 

Karl  resigned  from  the  News  in  1924  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self. He  purchased  a  news  and  magazine  distribution  business  and 
store.  He  also  acted  as  correspondent  for  several  news  services  and 
newspapers.  He  was  a  successful  businessman.  Although  he  left  the 
News  in  1924  he  continued  to  act  as  noon  news  annovmcer  for  this 
radio  station  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1934. 

For  many  years  he  did  considerable  free  lance  news  vnriting  and 
contributed  to  magazines  specializing  on  stories  of  happenings  on 
the  farms  In  this  district.  He  has  always  been  a  close  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  north  Nebraska  pioneers  who  gave  him  much  assist- 
ance m  his  news  writing  of  early  north  Nebraska  days  and  history. 

Karl  originated  the  style  of  presentation  of  many  of  our  daily 
features.  The  old  cowbell  welcome  for  new  babies,  a  dally  hospital 
report  for  friends  and  relatives  back  home,  the  radio  family  myth- 
ical table  idea  with  so-called  officials  in  the  family  such  as  father, 
mother,  chicken  eater,  cripple  girl,  we-got -here-all -right  club,  and 
so  on. 

During  his  12  years  on  the  air  Karl  had  many  firsts  to  his  credit. 
Besides  being  the  first  regvilar  newscaster  in  the  West,  in  October 
1922  he  pioneered  In  the  reconstruction  of  world  series'  baseball 
broadcasts.  He  would  take  the  news  direct  by  dot  and  dash  from 
a  telegraph  line  and  pass  it  on  to  the  crowds  gathered  around 
receiving  sets  all  over  northeast  Nebraska.  That  was  before  the 
days  of  play-by-play  broadcasts  direct  from  the  ball  parks.  For 
years  he  conducted  a  telegraph  school  of  the  air.  Karl  also  started 
the  first  regular  dally  "volce-of-the-street"  broculcast  in  the  West 
Just  6  years  ago  today. 

Today  has  experienced  our  first  opportunity  as  a  member  of  the 
radio  station  staff  to  hear  Karl  in  the  roles  he  created,  both  on  the 
street  and  on  the  noonday  news  broadcast,  and  we  understand 
better  than  ever  why.  after  more  than  a  few  years  away  from  the 
"mike."  his  prestige  as  a  radio  personality  has  continued 
undiminished. 

IV.    KARL    STETAN,    THE    CONGRESSMAN 

(Read  by  Harold  Kline,  Sunday  announcer) 

Karl  had  never  been  In  politics  previous  to  1924.  He  did  not 
seek  the  office  of  Congressman.  It  sought  him.  We  well  remem- 
b3r  the  first  letter  received  at  the  radio  station  suggesting  he  rua 
for  Congress.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  sprung  up 
through  the  district  that  Karl  should  run  for  Congress.  So  many 
of  his  friends  appealed  to  him  to  do  so  that  he  finally  agreed  to 
make  the  race.     The  rest  is  history. 

In  1934  he  received  over  72.000  votes  and  secured  a  plurality  of 
about  20,000  votes. 

Karl  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1936.  He  got  over  81,000  votes, 
and  had  a  50,000  majority,  one  of  the  largest  ever  received  by  a 
Nebraska  Congressman.  His  plurality  on  a  percentage  basis  was 
cne  of  the  largest  received  by  any  Republican  Congressman  in  the 
United  States  that  year.  He  ran  over  14.000  votes  ahead  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  the  same  district. 

This  year  he  received  over  78,000  votes,  a  plurality  of  almost 
53.000  votes,  and  carried  practically  every  precinct  in  his  entire 
di-strlct. 

His  campaigns  have  always  been  very  clean.  He  doee  not  discuss 
partisan^politics  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  slurring  remarks  of 
opposition,  and  does  not  discuss  his  opponents. 

While  Congressman  Stetan  is  in  Washington,  he  takes  time  off 
to  write  a  weekly  letter  for  the  radio  family,  which  we  broadcast. 
Few  listeners  know  how  much  time  that  takes  and  how  busy  a 
Congressman  is.  but  Karl  does  it  somehow,  and  listeners  seem  to 
appreciate  it.  One  listener  in  Iowa,  who  likes  these  Washington 
letters,  once  wrote.  "What  became  of  the  announcer  you  had  with 
a  peculiar  brogue  which  I  liked  to  listen  to?" 

To  our  Iowa  listener  we  replied.  "The  announcer  with  the  pe- 
culiar brogue  you  tised  to  like  to  listen  to  is  the  same  man  who 
Is  writing  the  Washington  letters  which  you  now  like  to  listen  to." 

Karl  made  friends  in  Congress  very  early.  His  most  Intimate 
friend  became  the  late  Joe  Byms,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  Speaker 


of  the  House.  From  Byrns  and  many  other  older  Members  of  the 
House,  Karl  quickly  received  instructions  which  made  him  a  valu- 
able Member  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  con- 
scientiously refrained  from  making  speeches  on  the  House  fioor 
which  were  tainted  with  party  jxjlltics.  When  Joe  Byrns  died. 
Karl  was  cne  of  the  first  Members  to  be  requested  to  accornpany 
the  body  of  the  Speaker  to  its  last  resting  place  in  Nashville,  "Tenn. 
Incidentally,  Joi  Btrns,  Jr.,  was  elected  last  Novemt)cr  from  Nash- 
ville and  will  now  represent  the  dlctrlct  which  had  been  represented 
so  many  years  in  Congress  by  the  distinguished  late  Speaker. 
Photographs  of  the  late  Speaker  and  his  son  are  among  the  many 
photographs  which  adorn  the  offices  of  Karl  Stefan. 

Speaking  of  photographs.  Karl  has  in  his  possession  autographed 
photographs  of  President  Roosevelt.  Speaker  Bankhcad,  and  many 
other  distinguished  statesmen  with  whom  he  has  become  very  weU 
acquainted  In  the  past  few  years.  Among  these  photographs  Is 
one  of  'Vice  President  Jack  Garner,  with  whom  Karl  traveled  to 
the  Orient  in  1935.  Both  men  are  very  close  friends  and  visit 
frequently  during  sessions. 

Karl  Stefan  has  dedicated  his  legislative  program  to  farmlixg. 
He  made  It  plain  early  In  his  announcements  In  Washington  that 
good  farming  legislation  and  aid  for  agriculture  would  be  the  basis 
of  his  work  in  Congress.  He  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
new  popular  Prairie  States  Committee  of  Congressmen,  which  le 
composed  of  about  75  or  80  Members  of  Congress  from  the  farm- 
ing States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  called  on 
the  President  and  worked  out  the  farm-to-market  road  program 
which  resulted  in  many  millions  of  dollars  being  expended  on  farm 
or  secondary  roads.  He  Introduced  such  measures  as  the  feed  and 
seed  loan  bill  which  demands  that  these  loans  be  repaid  "bushel  for 
bushel,  in  kind."  He  appeared  many  times  before  various  commit- 
tees and  made  many  speeches  on  the  House  floor,  giving  detailed 
mformatlon  of  conditions  on  the  farms  of  the  Third  District,  with 
the  result  that  much  attention  was  given  to  this  farming  section. 
Karl  was  placed  on  five  Important  committees  In  the  House — Edu- 
cation. Roads.  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Patents,  and  Insular  Affairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  minority  committee  on  committees  and  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

He  has  urged  the  combining  of  Army  and  Navy  under  one  head 
for  the  purpose  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  peace.  He  protested 
against  the  extravagance  of  an  army  In  the  Philippines.  Be  !• 
opposed  to  the  patronage  system. 

V.    KARL  STEFAN  THR  If  AN 

(By  Art  Thomas,  station  manager) 

It  Is  fitting  that  in  closing  this  series  we  say  a  few  words  about 
Karl  Stefan  the  man. 

His  voice  Is  known  to  thousands  who  have  never  seen  him.  It  is 
an  unusual  voice,  one  that  is  well  understood,  one  with  a  friendly 
tone.  Karl  has  always  been  a  student  of  human  nature,  interested 
in  people.  He  has  lived  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
been  a  friend  of  man. 

Some  men's  voices  and  matmerlsms  conceal  their  real  self. 
Karl's  voice  discloses  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 

He  is  not  of  the  dynamic  type  but  of  the  diplomatic  type  who 
gets  things  done  quietly  and  effectively.  He  is  constantly  being 
underestimated  by  his  political  opponents  and  even  by  some  of  his 
friends. 

In  our  7  years'  association  with  Karl  we  have  noted  one  out- 
standing characteristic.  He  is  constantly  being  advised  by  people 
to  do  things  in  a  certain  way.  and  he  does  them  in  another  and 
better  way.  which  Is  usually  conceded  to  be  right  by  the  person 
who  thought  It  ought  to  be  done  differently. 

In  order  to  save  Karl's  time  and  our  own  we  have  had  a  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  with  him  for  7  years  that  we  were  friends  and 
always  would  be  until  one  notified  the  other  that  we  would  never 
have  to  wonder  how  one  felt  about  the  other,  that  we  would  each 
go  about  our  respective  tasks  and  not  feel  obliged  to  waste  any 
time  in  back  slapping. 

We  are  often  asked  by  people  who  know  his  voice  to  describe  tb« 
man. 

Karl  is  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  tall,  weighs  160  pounds, 
has  medium  light-brown  hair,  blue  eyes.  He  somewhat  resembles 
photos  of  ex-President  McKinley. 

There  are  many  more  incidents  we  might  relate  If  time  per- 
mitted; we  recall  this  one: 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  incidents  in  the  life  of  Kakl 
Stefan,  of  which  he  talks  frequently,  is  the  first  time  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  when  some  of  his  opponents  put  out  tha 
rumor  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  United  Press  asked  Karl  abcut  It.  and  he  had  a 
hard  time  finding  his  father's  nattiralizatlon  papers  which  made 
him  a  citizen.  Lola  Moore,  of  Norfolk,  who  was  Karl's  stenographer 
at  that  time,  found  the  papers  In  Karl's  lockbox  hidden  carefully 
under  some  old  newspapers.  The  naturalization  papers,  yellow 
with  age.  told  how  his  father  took  out  hU  first  papers  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Nebraska  about  52  years  ago  and  how  his  second 
papers  were  taken  cut  shortly  afterward.  That  proved  that  Karl 
was  a  citizen  ever  since  he  was  a  baby.  Karl  took  the  papers  back 
to  Washington  with  him  and  had  them  In  his  hand  when  he  took 
his  first  oath  of  office  as  a  Congressman. 

Although  Karl  has  traveled  mto  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
visited  nearly  every  country  In  the  world,  his  closest  friends  know 
that  he  loves  Nebraska,  and  especially  north  Nebraska,  the  best  of 
all.  When  asked  where  he  would  settle  for  life  if  be  had  the 
chance,  Karl  always  said  "Nebraska."    Bis  little  flve-coom  home 
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on  North  Tenth  Street  Is  one  ot  the  oldest  houses  In  town,  and 
although  he  has  had  lots  of  chances  to  get  a  bigger  and  newer  hovise 
Karl  has  always  told  friends  that  he  wouldn't  trade  his  five-room 
hoxise  for  the  best  castle  in  the  world. 

The  Ck>ngressman's  wife  has  never  appeared  In  the  Uznellght, 
but  she  Is  a  charming  lady,  a  good  mother,  and  grandmother  (she 
doesnt  look  it),  and  has  aided  him  greatly  in  his  work.  She  la 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Congressional  Women's  Club.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Ida  Rosenbaum.  She  was  bom  in  Watertown, 
Wis.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  one  of  nine  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ftank  J.  Rosenbaum.  They  moved  to  Omaha  in  1886  from  Water- 
town,  Wis.  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  16.  Both  Mrs.  Stefan's  parents  are  dead. 
She  takes  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  many  relatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  we  know  she  is  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  soon  with  their  first  grandchild  Elliabeth.  about  11/2  years  old. 

As  a  parting  recollection  of  our  honor  guest,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  his  characteristics,  we  very  well  recall  when  Karl  suggested  the 
voice  program.  We  explained  to  him  the  technical  dilDculties  and 
expense  Involved.  He  offered  to  conduct  the  program  without  any 
(urara  compensation  from  us.  if  we  would  furnish  the  time  and 
equipment,  to  which  we  readily  agreed.  For  2  years  he  conducted 
the  prograni  and  put  In  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  as  a  friendly  gesture  to 
the  station  and  its  listeners,  all  without  financial  reward.  He 
even  paid  for  the  advertising  of  his  own  business,  Just  as  he  has 
always  paid  for  the  time  he  used  dxirlng  p>olitlcal  campaigns. 

In  behalf  of  the  radio  family,  we  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stefan  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


The  New  Deal  Armament  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  9,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.   HAMILTON  PISH.   OP  NEW  YORK. 
ON  FRIDAY.  JANUARY  6.   1939 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  red  net- 
work on  Friday  evening,  January  6.  1939: 

I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  ihis  evening  to  the  foreign  poli- 
cies set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
and  wait  until  he  sends  in  his  specific  recommendations  on  national 
defense  to  disciiss  that  issue.  It  is  essential  in  any  proper  dis- 
cussion of  our  foreign  policies  that  problems  of  national  defense  be 
in  no  way  confiised  with  picking  out  the  aggressor  nation  or  acting 
as  a  policeman  for  the  morals  of  .he  world.  National  defense  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  proper  and  ;  dequate  defense  of  our  own  terri- 
tories, the  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  am  and  have  been  in 
favor  of  adequate  national  defen-es  to  carry  out  such  purposes. 

President  Roosevelt's  sensational  attacks  on  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  other  nations  and  the  tirades  of  members  of  his  Cabinet 
can  only  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  and  war.  As  much 
as  American  citizens  abhor  racial  and  religious  persecution  and 
ruthless  militarism,  it  Is  none  of  our  business  what  form  of 
government  may  exist  in  Soviet  Russia.  Fascist  Italy,  Imperial 
Japan,  or  Nazi  Germany  any  more  than  it  is  their  business  what 
form  of  government  exists  in  our  own  country.  We  have  our  own 
problems  to  solve  in  America  without  becoming  involved  in  the 
rotten  mess  in  Europe  or  in  the  eternal  wars  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  inflammatory  and  provocative  message  of  the  President  to 
Congress  and  the  world  has  unnecessarily  alarmed  the  American 
people  and  created,  together  with  the  barrage  of  propaganda 
emanating  from  high  New  Deal  officials,  a  war  hysteria,  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  America  and  the  world.  The  only  logical  conclu- 
sion to  such  speeches  is  another  war  fought  overseas  by  American 
soldiers. 

I  shall  never  vote  to  Join  in  any  foreign  wars  without  the  consent 
of  the  American  people,  expressed  in  a  Nation-wide  referendum, 
unless  we  are  attacked. 

The  fact  is  the  United  States  was  never  safer  from  attack  or  inva- 
sion by  any  foreign  power  than  today.  We  have  the  most  powerful 
Navy  we  have  ever  had,  and  with  appropriations  already  authorized 
it  will  be  50  percent  larger  than  the  Japanese  Navy  and  three  times 
the  size  of  the  German  Navy. 

All  the  totalitarian  nations  referred  to  by  President  Roosevelt  are 
and  will  be  for  many  years  seriously  involved  In  their  own  immedi- 
ate spheres  and  haven  t  the  faintest  thought  of  making  war  on  ua 
or  invading  Latin  America. 


I  do  not  propose  to  mince  \^ords  on  such  an  issue,  affecting  the 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  our  people.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  war  mongers  of  the  New  Deal,  backed  by  war 
profiteers,  Communists,  and  hysterical  Internatlonalifits,  who  want 
MB  to  quarantine  the  world  with  American  blood  and  money. 

President  Roosevelt,  very  ptojjerly.  quoted  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln (the  first  Republican  President)  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
but  let  me  quote  to  you  Georgje  Washington's  advice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  his  Farewell  Address,  which  applies  with  equal  force 
today:  T 

"Antipathy  In  one  nation  kgalnst  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
vunbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  nnd  intractable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  blooily  contests.  The  nation,  prompted 
by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  govern- 
ment, contrary  to  the  best  cfilculatlons  of  policy  •  •  •  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the 
victim." 

Listening  to  President  Roosevelt's  speech  Wednesday,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  New  Deal  fa-m  and  economic  program  had  col- 
lapsed to  such  an  extent  that  the  Chief  Elxecutive  had  no  plan  or 
constructive  suggestion  to  n  store  confidence,  -recovery,  and  re- 
employment of  American  labor,  except  to  spend  more  billions  for 
armaments  and  destructive  purposes.  He  evidently  desires  to  whip 
up  a  frenzy  of  hate  and  wari  psychosis  as  a  red  herring  to  take 
the  minds  of  our  people  off  thielr  own  unsolved  domestic  problems. 
He  visualizes  hobgoblins  and!  creates  in  the  public  mind  a  fear 
of  foreign  invasions  that  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

Nothing  more  clearly  demokistrates  the  collapse  and  failure  of 
the  New  Deal  than  the  fact  that  he  has  no  more  white  rabbits 
with  which  to  pull  us  out  it  the  Government-made  depression 
and  provide  Jobs  for  the  12.o4o,000  unemployed,  but  instead  pro- 
duces a  red,  white,  and  blue  iabblt  of  war  hysteria,  imminence  of 
war.  and  billions  of  the  takpayers*  money  for  armaments  for 
aggression  and  not  for  national  defense. 

"Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  In  sheeps'  clothing." 

President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  to  Congress:  "Once  I 
prophesied  that  this  generation  of  Americans  had  a  rendezvovis 
with  destiny.  That  prophecy  tomes  true."  What  is  this  rendezvous 
with  destiny  the  President  pp«aks  of?  Does  it  mean  foreign  entan- 
glements, entrance  into  the  league  of  Nations,  collective  security, 
military  alliances,  united  front  with  the  Communists,  and  a  huge 
spending  program  for  destructive  purposes  and  war? 

Does  it  mean  more  millions  ( f  conscripted  American  youth  to  fight 
and  die  in  foreign  lands?  Dcx  s  it  mean  the  scrapping  of  our  tradi- 
tional foreign  policies  of  neutrality,  nonintervention,  and  peace  In 
order  to  select  and  make  war  on  aggressor  nations?  Does  it  mean 
the  saving  of  democracies  thrdugh  war  and  Fascist  methods,  which 
may  Instead  overwhelm  and  lestroy  ovir  free  lnstlt<  tions  perma- 
nently? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thi  American  people  want  peace  and  to 
be  isolated  from  other  peoples  ancient  blood  feuds  and  wars, 
President  Roosevelt  recommends  that  the  Congress  give  him  power 
to  determine  the  aggressor  nation  and  to  set  up  economic  sanctions 
and  reprisals,  which  means  becoming  directly  involved  in  foreign 
entanglements  and  in  wars  all  over  the  world.  It  is  sheer  humbug 
for  Senator  Ptttman  or  anyon  e  else  to  try  to  make  out  that  sanc- 
tions against  a  first-class  powe  r  will  not  involve  us  In  war. 

Historians  have  not  yet  det(  rmlned  what  nation  started  the  last 
World  War,  but  President  Ro»evelt  proposes  that  we  discard  our 
traditional  policy  of  neutrallti  and  peace,  as  proclaimed  by  George 
Washl-  gton  and  adhered  to  b]  every  President  since  that  time,  and 
substitute  collective  security  military  alliances,  and  sanctions 
against  the  aggressor  nation,  all  of  which  mean  bloody,  ruinous, 
and  costly  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  will  scrap  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  traditional  foreign  policy  of  peace  for  one  of 
war  and  making  the  whole  world  the  potential  slaughterhouse  for 
the  youth  of  America 

President  Roosevelt,  true  to  his  devotion  to  internationalism 
and  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations,  recommended  action  by 
Congress  that  would  practicilly  put  us  into  the  League  body, 
boots  and  breeches,  and  into  t   united  front  with  the  Communists. 

FaUure  to  solve  the  problems  within  our  own  country  does  not 
Justify  conjuring  up  a  fictltlojs  straw  man  of  war. 

President  Roosevelt  said  to  us  in  Congress,  that  "we  learned 
from  the  past  what  not  to  dd"  Now  the  President  proposes  that 
we  make  the  tragic  mistakes  that  wUI  Inevitably  force  us  into  war 
throughout  the  world.  He  wi  nts  us  to  repeal  the  neutrality  law. 
aimed  to  keep  us  out  of  tou  ign  conflicts,  which  he  has  refused 
to  enforce  in  spite  of  his  cona  :ltutlonal  oath  of  office  to  do  Now 
under  the  guise  of  a  war  emergency,  which  exists  only  in  his 
own  mind— and  for  what  other  purposes,  political  or  otherwise,  I 
^J2°*  r°^-  ^^  ^  *™  "°*  *^  ^^  confidence— he  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  turn  over  to  him  its  war-making  powers,  such  as  deter- 
mining the  aggressor  nation. 

Instead,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  take  back  some 
^Bt^f  J^'"^^^^.  ^''"^  g>  anted  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
restore  representative  government  in  the  United  States.  The  tJme 
has  come  to  stop  all  this  hysterical  talk  of  war,  attacks  on  foreign 
governments  and  use  of  economic  sanctions  and  force  to  male 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

We  tried  that  course  20  yeiirs  ago,  and  since  then  the  nations 
ofBurope  have  gone  to  the  lett  and  to  the  right  into  communism. 
fMdam.  and  nazl-ism.     Whai  a  travesty;    what   a   mockery:    and 
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what  a  tragedy.  England  and  France  have  rent  the  veil  of  illusion 
that  they  are  champions  of  democracy  when  they  sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia,  the  only  real  democracy  in  Central  Europe.  Fur- 
thermore, both  England  and  Prance  have  recognized  the  seizure 
of  Abyssinia  by  Italy  and  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany. 

Are  we  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  Communists,  the  deadly  ene- 
mies of  America's  free  irastitutions.  in  order  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  Cottununists?  The  Conununists  have  reversed  their 
position  so  often  since  1935.  when  they  first  alined  themselves 
with  the  New  Deal  in  a  united  front  movement,  that  they  meet 
themselves  coming  back. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  any  well-informed  American  that 
the  Communists  are  now  leading  the  Roosevelt  parade  for  super- 
armaments  and  beating  the  war  drums  louder  than  any  other 
group  in  the  country.  They  are  united  in  wanting  us  to  make  war 
on  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  when  he  said  that  dangers 
within  are  less  to  be  feared  than  dangers  from  without.  I  know 
of  no  nation  that  has  the  faintest  idea  of  attacking  us.  or  could 
if  they  wanted  to.  whereas  there  are  millions  of  Communists. 
Fascists,  and  Nazis  within  our  country  who  seek  to  destroy 
our    free    institutions    and    overthrow    our    republican    form    of 

government.  ^      „  _x  j       jt 

The  American  people  must  remain  cool.  calm,  and  collected  and 
divorce  national  defense  from  war  hysteria.  We  must  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground  and  ponder  well  before  we  act.  I  do  not  favor  any 
economic  sanctions,  reprisals,  or  trade  embargoes  against  any  foreign 
nation  except  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  If  I 
had  my  way  I  would  not  sell  such  arms  or  implements  of  war  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Sanctions  and  embargoes  are  unneutral 
and  hostile  acts  and  create  and  perpetuate  enmity  and  hatred  and 
eventuate  in  war  unless  applied  equally  against  all  belligerent 
nations.  ^  ^^         ,.     * 

The  extent  to  which  fear  and  dread  of  war  has  spread  throughout 
the  Nation  was  recently  demonstrated  in  New  Jersey  by  the  actual 
belief  in  an  invasion  by  warriors  from  Mars.  There  Is  no  more 
chance  of  Nazi  soldiers  attacking  or  invading  America  than  there  is 
of  an  attack  from  Mars. 

Let  us  unite  in  putting  out  the  flames  of  war  propaganda  and 
hysteria.  We  should  uphold  our  own  American  institutions  and 
system  of  government  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  Jus- 
tice, peace,  and  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  loyal  American  citizens  not  to  compromise 
m  any  way  within  our  own  country  with  nazl-ism.  fascism,  or  com- 
munism. There  can  be  no  compromise  in  free  America  with  any  of 
these  imported  and  alien  forms  of  dictatorship  and  despotism. 

Before  I  am  a  Republican  I  am  an  American  and  my  attitude  on 
keeping  us  out  of  foreign  wars  would  be  precisely  the  same  under 
any  administration  that  tried  to  involve  us  in  economic  reprisals, 
sanctions,  or  war  commitments. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS.  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. ON  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1939 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  Thursday,  January  5,  1939: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  real  factors  con- 
tributing to  make  our  Nation  a  unity  today  is  a  general  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  our  national  problems  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  opportunities  of  discussion  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  other  similar 
Institutions  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  Representative  in  Congress  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  this  chance  to  Join  in  the 
discussion  of  some  of  the  important  problems  confronting  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

As  this  new  Congress  begins  to  work  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Nation 
are  focused  on  It.  Throughout  the  country  all  of  us  are  concerned 
regarding  the  legislation  and  laws  to  be  enacted  dU-ectly  affecting 
our  welfare.  We  want  these  laws  to  specifically  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  to  be  solved  without  violating  our  Constitution. 
We  do  not  want  any  legislation  that  will  interfere  In  any  way  with 
cur  rights  and  privileges  as  free  men  and  women.  The  Nation 
wants  strong,  effective,  constructive  legislation,  but  at  the  same 
time  our  people  want  to  act  and  think  freely  and  independently. 


In  all  of  our  activities  we  want  to  be  certain  we  are  going  forward. 
It  is  in  this  way  of  meeting  our  problems,  of  advancing  toward  a 
larger,  fuller,  and  more  independent  life,  that  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  talk  over  with  you  our  affairs  this  afternoon. 

The  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  this  new  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  have  to  do  with  conditions  both  within  and  without  the 
country.  Regardless  of  this  division,  however,  they  are  closely 
related.  Because  of  this  relationship  it  would  be  inefficient  and 
ineffective  to  solve  only  part  of  the  problems.  AU  of  them  must 
be  constructively  solved. 

Looking  over  our  domestic  condition,  the  most  Important  problem 
confronting  us  today  is  the  same  one  we  faced  8  years  ago.  namely. 
unemplojinent.  There  are  over  12,000,000  workers  without  Jobs 
in  our  country.  Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  families  de- 
pendent on  them,  so  that  it  can  be  conservatively  said  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  is  still  without  the  means  of  an  Independent 
living.  This  condition  cannot  and  must  not  continue.  Since 
methods  designed  to  correct  it  in  the  past  have  completely  failed, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  attack  the  problem  with  new  and  different 
methods.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  If  work  could  be 
provided  for  ovir  unemployed  men  and  women  at  decent  wages  and 
decent  hours  and  working  conditions  o\ir  country  would  soon  en- 
Joy  prosperity  again.  Many  of  our  apparent  problems  of  today 
would  then  disappear.  Prosperity,  to  me,  means  Jobs — Jobs  for 
these  millions  of  unemployed.  I  do  aot  mean  any  old  Job  or  a 
temporary  Job.  but  a  Job  that  is  :.  teady,  that  a  worker  and  his  family 
can  depend  on — a  Job  so  necessary  in  the  economic  scheme  of  things 
that  a  worker  will  be  interested — interested  in  doing  his  best. 
Prosperity  to  me  means  more.  It  means  a  contented  and  happy 
people,  with  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  obtain  not  only  the 
necessities  of  life  but  a  few  of  the  so-called  luxuries.  It  means  a 
people  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  country  providing  such  opportu- 
nities that  they  will  fight  to  protect  it  within  from  the  devastating 
propaganda  of  cowards,  anxious  to  take  all  the  benefits  of  a  free 
country  yet  wanting  to  destroy  It  on  the  shoals  of  totalitarianism 
and  dictatorship.  Prosperity  means  a  ^.eople  so  gratefxil  for  their 
advantages  that  they  will  give  all — life  Itself — to  protect  the  country 
of  their  opportunities  from  the  invasion  of  any  enemy. 

How  can  Jobs  be  provided  for  this. great  number  of  unemployed? 
That  is  the  burning  question  of  the  hour,  Just  as  It  has  been  for  the 
last  8  years.  In  regard  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  I  have  a 
few  suggestions  to  present  to  you  for  yovu-  considered  Judgment 
that  I  believe  are  sound  and  progressive. 

First.  Business  and  industry  must  l>e  assured  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  control  but  rather  cooperate  and  assist  In 
every  way  possible  for  its  Improvement  and  successful  operation. 
Government  should  aid  in  every  way  possible  to  discover  new  In- 
ventions, new  products,  new  methods,  and  new  ideas  in  the  indus- 
trial process.  Government  should  become  a  help,  not  a  hindrance. 
Second.  Business  and  industry  should  reappraise  its  own  actlvltiea 
and  processes  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  honestly  giving  a 
fair  deal  to  the  public.  Unreasonable  prices  for  unreasonable  prod- 
ucts is  a  cause  for  a  lack  of  purchasing  power.  Quality  merchan- 
dise again  should  be  obtainable  at  a  fair  price.  Treat  the  public  to 
a  real  bargain  occasionally.     Both  will  benefit  by  it. 

Third.  Just  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  laws  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  dishonest  investments  and  shysters  with  unsound  money- 
making  claims  and  get-rlch-qulck  schemes,  there  should  be  laws 
enacted  to  protect  the  people  from  dishonesty  in  business,  the  mis- 
representation of  product,  overchanglng.  and  gyp  artists  in  business 
not  to  serve  the  public  but  to  actually  steal  the  people's  money. 
Such  laws  would  establish  again  the  confidence  of  the  public  In 
business  in  general. 

Fourth.  Minimum  wages  for  all  classes  of  work,  high  enough  to 
afford  a  worker  to  live  properly,  must  be  established  throughout  the 
country.  For  these  classes  of  work  lower  wages  cannot  be  paid. 
The  minimum  should  be  the  same  everywhere.  Higher  wages  may 
be  paid,  depending  on  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  worker.  Maxi- 
mum hours  must  be  set  up  in  order  to  allow  the  worker  time  for 
relaxation  and  pleasure.  The  wages  and  hours  bill  enacted  by  the 
last  Congress  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  supported  thl» 
bill,  believing  It  could  be  amended  and  improved.  This  must  be 
done. 

Fifth.  Small  Industries  and  small  business  must  be  protected  from 
unfair  competition  of  large,  more  powerful  institutions. 

Sixth.  Government  help  must  be  made  possible  for  all  worthy 
Industries  and  business  institutions  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
private  credit. 

Seventh.  Credit  should  be  made  easier  to  obtain  by  a  revision  of 
the  national  banking  laws,  with  a  Government  Insurance  plan  set  up 
to  protect  national  banks  from  losses.  The  vast  amount  of  frozen 
funds  In  our  banks  must  be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  our  industries,  rather  than  loaned  to  foreign  countries  to  be  used 
for  the  development  of  their  Industries  and  for  their  rearmament 
plans.  We  will  not  permit  our  money  to  be  used  to  finance  arma- 
ments of  countries  opposed  to  otir  system  of  government. 

Eighth.  Industries  in  the  United  States  competing  with  foreign 
concerns  paying  slave  wages  must  be  protected  by  law.  Thi*  pro- 
tection is  not  possible  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Ninth  No  State  should  be  permitted  to  steal  another  State's  Indus- 
tries by  offering  cheaper  labor,  lower  operating  costs,  and  free  taxes. 
Tenth.  An  exhaustive  study  of  our  markets  by  experU  should  be 
commenced  immediately  in  order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
facilitating  and  increasing  consumption  of  our  products.  Wherever 
the  Government  can  assist  and  cooperate.  It  should  do  so.    Every 
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eifort  shoTiM  be  made  to  merge  the  seasonal  trend  tnto  a  constant 
flow  of  couBumptlon  goods.  To  do  so  would  aid  to  make  employ- 
ment in  certain  Industries  steady  rather  than  seasonal. 

These  suggestions  are  roughly  stated.  If  they  can  be  utilized,  I 
bellev3  the  result  would  be  a  large  Increase  in  our  business  and 
Industrial  activities.  This  increase  would  require  a  large  amount 
of  employment,  reducing  unemployment  to  a  minimum. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  our  industries  manufacturing  products 
that  directly  compete  with  the  prodiicts  of  foreign  concerns,  working 
long  hours  and  paying  slave  wages,  mvist  be  protected  by  law.  This 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  our 
workers.  Although  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  negotiated  com- 
pletely by  the  Department  of  State  have  some  merit,  they  do  a  very 
devastating  act  when  they  force  American  workers  to  compete  with 
the  cheap  living  conditions  of  the  slave  labor  of  foreign  industries. 
Furthermore,  these  treaties  force  the  emphasis  of  competition  on 
cheap  products.  In  many  cases  so  lacking  in  quality  they  are  prac- 
tically valueless.  Because  of  this  unfairness  to  American  workers 
their  emphasis  toward  a  cheaper  standard  of  living;  and  because 
they  violate  the  treaty  claiose  of  the  Constitution  I  have  Introduced 
a  bai  in  this  Congress  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act.  I  believe  the  people  should  have  a  fair  fonam  in 
regard  to  treaties  with  other  countries.  The  Constitution  made  that  • 
forum  the  United  States  Senate  by  providing  that  all  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coimtries  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  I  demand  that  that  power  be  retvirued  to  the  Senate  from 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Qovemment. 

With  employment  taking  place  in  business  and  industry  there 
would  be  a  great  decline  In  the  number  of  our  people  obliged  to 
work  for  the  W.  P.  A.  Until,  however,  the  time  arrives  when  private 
Industry  again  is  able  to  reemploy  our  workers  the  W  P.  A.  must 
and  will  be  continued.  One  of  the  problems  this  new  Congress  faces 
here  is  the  removing  of  politics  from  W.  P.  A.  activities  as  well  as  all 
Govemnxent  relief  agencies.  Every  person  honestly  requiring  the 
service  of  any  Government  agency  should  receive  that  service  regard- 
less of  politics  and  without  any  politics  entering  into  the  question 
at  all.    Politics  must  he  removed  from  these  agencies. 

There  are  other  large  and  serious  problems  of  a  domestic  nature 
this  Congress  must  consider.  I  haven't  the  time  to  discuss  them 
in  detail.  The  Social  Security*  Act  must  be  amended  to  make  it 
more  beneficial  to  the  people. 

Largely  due  to  the  ecozxomlc  upheaval  caused  by  the  war  and 
changes  occvirring  during  the  depression  years,  men  and  women 
have  foimd  it  impossible  to  galr  employment  If  they  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  Blany  have  lost  their  savings  and  property.  This 
new  Congress  faces  the  ftroblem  of  working  out  some  plan  that  will 
be  helpful  and  at  the  same  time  feasible  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Some  time  during  the  last  few  years  many  of  you  have  either 
experienced  or  witnessed  a  terrible  accident  on  the  highway. 
During  the  last  decade  nearly  a  half  mill  ton  of  our  citizens  were 
killed  In  highway  accidents.  This  Is  a  problem  of  national  con- 
cern. This  new  Congress  faces  the  task  of  wcurking  out  some 
method  that  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of  this  terrible  toll  of  the 
highways. 

Then  there  Is  the  necessity  of  medical  aid  and  hospitalization 
for  the  needy.  This  problem  is  closely  associated  with  the  painful, 
slow-killing  disease  of  cancer  which  science  knows  so  little  aboiit. 
Almost  600,000  men  and  women  have  cancer  in  America  today. 
Approximately  150,000  die  each  year.  This  presents  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  is  national  in  scope.  This  new  Congress  must 
give  consideration  to  methods  of  aiding  In  the  solving  and  preven- 
tion of  this  horrible  disease.  It  Is  the  greatest  public-health 
problem  before  us  today. 

With  your  permission  I  desire  to  speak  primarily  to  the  people 
In  my  own  section  of  New  England.  (As  you  know,  I  am  a  Repre- 
>ntatlve  from  Massachusetts.)  As  a  result  of  the  hurricane  there 
is  a  real  menace  to  the  lives  and  property  of  ev<:rybody  in  that  area. 
I  refer  to  the  fire  hazard  caused  by  the  fallen  trees  in  the  numeroiis 
wooded  sections  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  is  well  aware  of  the  danger,  lor  on  December 
21  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  wrote  to  me — and  I  quote 
from  his  letter:  "Fire  hazard  conditions  In  New  England,  as  they 
will  exist  next  spring,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  To  anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  disaster  area,  the  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  a  dis- 
aster even  greater  than  the  hurricane  is  appalling.  If  measures  are 
not  taken  and  tires  are  not  adequately  handled  during  the  coming 
spring  fire  season.  I  predict  there  will  be  loss  of  life  and  property 
throughout  the  path  of  this  hurricane  eq\jal  and  even  beyond 
that  done  by  the  storm  itself.  I  feel  a  tremendous  responsibility 
In  all  these  undertakings  and  feel  that  all  Influential  and  thinking 
people  should  be  apprised  of  the  exact  situation  and  then  prepare 
to  prevent  these  things  from  happening." 

This  peril  to  our  people  and  their  homes  is  evident  to  everybody 
who  has  seen  the  wreckage  and  havoc  caused  by  the  storm.  It  is 
an  emergency  that  cannot  be  handled  by  ordinary  means.  The 
experts  have  estimated  tliat  it  would  require  a  force  of  39,000  men 
to  clear  the  forests  and  place  them  in  a  safe  condition.  The 
W.  P.  A.  has  been  unable  to  furnish  anywhere  near  the  required 
number  of  men.  Not  only  is  there  insuAdent  manpower,  but 
funds  for  the  work  are  not  available. 

On  the  opening  day  of  CcHagreas  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  appropriation  of  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  this  work.  I 
ahall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  that  bill  become  law,  and 
al  once.  It  la  of  vital  pressing  impartance,  and  I  ask  not  only  tb» 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  but  of  all  of  you  who  are 
listening.  In  this  effort  to  provide  relief  from  a  very  real  danger. 


foreign  affairs,  we  find  same 
ss   must   consider.     First   of 
}e  amended  to  make  it  prac- 
iled   completely.     As  it   now 


Besides  this  emergency  legislatlonj  Massachusetts  and  Its  Eep- 
resentatlves  are  urging  that  this  Congress  take  definite  steps 
toward  a  system  of  flood  control.  My  congressional  district  has 
suffered  repeatedly  from  the  flood  wj  ters  of  the  Merrimack  River. 
Sturveys  have  been  made  by  the  Uaited  States  Army  engineers 
and  recommendations  for  flood  conti  ol  and  prevention  have  been 
made.  Congress  must  act  upon  theie  recommendations  and  pro- 
\ide  the  funds  for  the  work.  Each  year  the  people  living  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  dread  the  rising  of  the  waters  which  have 
forced  them  so  often  to  leave  their  jhomes  and  to  lose  their  be- 
longings.   It  Is  a  problem  that  must  \)e  faced. 

Ttirning  from  the  domestic  scene 
very  important  problems  this  Cong 
all  our  neutrality  legislation  must 
tlcally  neutral,  or   it   must  be 

stands  it  is  a  measure  possessing  greater  chances  of  invcdvlng  us 
In  war  than  in  keeping  us  at  peace. 

Then  there  is  the  great  problem  ofloTir  national  defense.  Today, 
In  this  world  of  force  and  aggression,  power  seems  to  be  the  only 
quality  that  demands  respect.  All  of]  you  know  about  the  invasion 
of  Austria  and  the  reducing  of  thia  proud  900 -year  independent 
country  to  a  vassal  state.  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  Munich 
and  Its  immediate  results.  All  of  us  realize  that  there  was  no  real 
peace  obtained  from  the  Munich  conference.  Here  In  America  we 
possess  a  great  country  and  the  finest  system  of  government  ever 
conceived  by  man.  We  must  protect  that  which  we  have.  We 
must  maintain  our  responsibility  ;o  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Prom  this  policy  there  will  be  no  tu-nlng,  regardless  of  the  party 
In  pjower.  In  order  that  we  may  del  end  and  coromand  proper  re- 
spect we  r  must  be  adequately  prej  ared.  Adequate  preparation 
Involves  complete  units  of  defense  m  land,  sea,  and  air  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  in  older  to  reduce  the  Importance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  from  a  naval  point  of  view.  Our  Pacific 
defenses  must  be  adequate  for  the  requirements  there,  and  our 
Atlantic  defenses  must  be  adequate  ^or  protection  there. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  metnbcr  of  the  great  Foreign  Af- 
fairs CcMimaittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  favor 
war  in  any  sense  unless  it  is  forced  cjn  us  to  defend  that  which  we 
have.  I  know  the  horror  and  tragedyi  of  war.  I  was  overseas  in  the 
last  one.  May  I  remind  you  that  at  2  :po  a.  m.  on  Monday,  September 
26,  1918,  2.700  guns  opened  fire  in  the  greatest  battle  Americans  ever 
fought — the  Meuse-Argonne  offensii  e.  The  barrage  flashes  as  a 
million  American  boys  flung  forward  i  icross  the  terrible  terrain  in  an 
attack  that  broke  the  Hindenburg  in  le  and  continued  on  until  the 
armistice.  We  pulled  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  European 
democracies  then.  Today  we  are  corcerned  only  with  our  own  de- 
mocracy and  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  my  work  to  try  to  prevent  my  more  American  boys  from 
fighting  on  foreign  soU  again.  I  kno  v  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  strive  for  peace  always.  To  insure  that  peace,  however, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  adequately  c  efend  our  country. 


A  New  Antilynching  Bill  P  esenting  a  Reasonable 
Plan  on  Which  Both  No^th  and  South  Should 
Agree 
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EXTENSION  Oi  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIiNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Janwiry  S,  1929 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  only  one  wav  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  lynching  evU  and  that  is  to  Impose  swift, 
certain,  and  summary  punishment  on  those  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  lynching.  The  person  \fho  feels  an  impulse  to  join 
in  this  hideous  crime  will  thini 
caught  he  will  do  a  long  term 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  new  approach  to  this  subject  which.  I 
believe,  would  go  a  long  way  togjard  curbing  this  despicable 
crime.  It  is  a  reasonable  plan!  It  contains  no  trace  of 
sectional  discrimination  or  sectiohal  animosity.  It  is  a  plan 
cm  which  both  North  and  South  Ihould  agree. 

Lynching  will  never  be  stoppedjuntil  the  law  Is  made  more 
terrifying  than  it  now  is,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  there  will  never  be  any  adeouate  or  effective  control  of 
this  atrocious  crime  until  Congiess  enacts  a  Federal  anti- 
Ismchlng  law. 

As  long  as  the  lawless  elemeit  knows  that  prosecution 
under  State  laws  Is  a  farce,  to  be  fiouted  with  impunity,  there 
will  be  no  real  curb  on  lynchers.  But  if  the  lawless  element 
realizes  that  as  soon  as  it  comiiits  this  crime  it  will  have 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  its  trail  anc   a  bimch  of  expert  Q-men 
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running  down  every  guilty  participant,  we  may  expect  a  cool- 
ing off  of  lynching  ardor,  and  a  probability  that  lynching  will 
drop  from  the  top  of  the  list  of  abominable  crimes  to  near 
the  least  in  frequency  and  importance. 

How  then  can  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation be  brought  into  the  picture?  Attorney  General  Cum- 
mings,  Mr.  Hoover's  chief,  is  inclined  to  think  that  Hoover 
and  his  Bureau  cannot  figure  in  the  prosecution  of  lynchers. 
I  asked  why  that  is  so,  when  they  figure  with  tremendous 
effect  in  the  punishment  of  kidnapers. 

The  difference,  I  learned,  was  that  lynching  Is  regarded 
as  a  local  crime,  the  same  as  murder,  while  kidnaping  is,  or 
may  be,  an  interstate  crime.  Theoretically,  one  is  intrastate 
while  the  other  is  interstate.  The  fact  is  that  Federal  juris- 
diction over  kidnaping  often  hangs  by  an  invisible  thread. 
In  many  instances  the  interstate  feature  is  lacking  or  is 
little  more  than  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  yet,  as  far 
as  anyone  knows,  there  is  never  a  crime  of  kidnaping  that 
does  not  bring  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  into  immediate 
action,  with  very  wholesome  results. 

If  the  same  federal  activity  can  be  directed  against  lynch- 
ers we  may  hope  for  a  cessation  of  the  lynching  evil.  It  was 
a  very  wise  idea  that  brought  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation into  action  against  kidnapers  and  it  will  be  an  equally 
wise  idea  that  will  turn  its  attention  to  lynchers.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  proposes  to  attack  lynching  from 
this  new  angle  of  getting  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Interested.    It  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  move  or  travel  from  one  State  Into  another  State  for  the 
puipose  of  aiding  or  abetting  the  lynching  of  any  person. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  send  by  telephone, 
telegraph,  or  radio,  or  through  the  mails,  any  communication 
which  urges  or  invites  any  person  to  aid  or  abet  the  lynching  of 
any  person.  _^  ^ 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "States"  means  a  State, 
Alaska.   Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of   Columbia. 

(d)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  5  years. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  lynching  occurs  In  any  State,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
the  facts  in  connection  with  such  lynching  to  determine  whether. 
In  connection  with  or  in  the  course  of  such  lynching,  any  crime 
against  the  United  States  has  been  committed. 

Nowadays  whenever  a  lynching  occurs  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  takes  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  This  seems 
strange  when  we  realize  the  revolting,  degrading  nature  of 
the  crime  and  when  we  remember  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  the  Nation's  strongest  arm  dealing  with  the 
criminal  element.  But  let  my  bill  pass  and  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  will  be  on  the  spot,  wherever  a  lynching  is  com- 
mitted. Furthermore,  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  on  the 
spot  will  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  prevent  lynching  from 
occurring  for  all  criminals  have  a  genuine  fear  of  Hoover 

and  his  Bureau. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  bill  approaches  the  problem  in  a 
more  sane  and  sensible  way  than  the  legislation  that  has  been 
urged  before  Congress  in  recent  years.  I  supported  that  legis- 
lation because  I  believed  a  start  should  be  made,  but  always 
with  a  feeling  that  it  was  in  a  considerable  degree  impractical 
and  unjust.  Both  the  Gavagan  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
the  antilynching  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  proposed  to 
lay  a  monetary  penalty  up  to  $10,000  against  the  county 
where  a  lynching  occurs.  In  any  county  where  a  lynching  is 
committed  perhaps  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  are  guilty,  the  remaining  99  and  a  fraction  percent 
being  wholly  innocent.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  penalize 
such  a  large  group  of  people  who  are  as  innocent  as  a  new- 
born babe.  What  it  amounts  to,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  that 
the  innocent  are  punished  and  the  guilty  escape,  because,  as 
a  general  rule,  lynchers  are  irresponsible  riffraff  who  do  not 
pay  taxes  and  who  therefore  would  not  have  to  pay  any  part 

of  the  fine. 

It  certainly  is  a  strange  principle  of  law  that  the  Innocent 
should  be  punished  and  the  guilty  should  go  scot  free.  That 
is  not  the  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  uproot  the  crime  of  lynching. 
The  way  to  uproot  it  Is  to  impose  a  punishment  on  the  guilty 
that  will  be  swift  and  tough,  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
are  gtiilty  are  made  to  feel  the  lash  of  justice,  and  to  cause 


an  others  to  realize  that  It  does  not  pay  to  go  up  against 
the  Federal  buzz  saw.  The  bill  I  propose  would  remove  these 
antilynching  cases  automatically  from  the  communities, 
where  local  sj^mpathy  is  too  often  a  handicap  to  justice,  to 
the  Federal  courts,  where  the  trial  will  be  according  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence. 

I  doubt  whether  a  bill  that  inflicts  punishment  on  a  whole 
county,  99i'ff  percent  of  which  is  Innocent,  will  ever  pass 
Congress.  Southern  Members  of  Congress  will  never  permit 
such  a  bill  to  go  through.  I  believe  that  my  bill,  which  limits 
the  punitive  operations  of  the  law  to  the  guilty  but  provides 
a  way  to  inflict  swift  punishment  on  those  who  ought  to  be 
punished,  can  be  passed  by  a  majority  composed  of  Members 
from  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  Lynching  is  not  entirely 
a  sectional  crime.  The  worst  lynching  I  ever  have  known 
occurred  in  Indiana  and  the  victims  were  whites.  As  I  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  South,  It  does  not  object  so  much 
to  punishment  of  the  guilty  as  it  does  to  the  humiliation  of 
■the  indictment  and  punisliment  of  entire  counties  for  crimes 
committed  by  a  few  lawless  persons.  As  It  appears  that  this 
Is  a  subject  which  Congress  must  sooner  or  later  deal  with, 
I  commend  my  bill  to  Members  from  both  North  and  South. 

COSRESPONDENCX  WrrH  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

For  further  enlightenment,  I  present  herewith  correspond- 
ence that  has  passed  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
myself,  as  follows:  i 

'  JXTLT  15,  1938. 
Hon.  Homer  S.  Cttm icings. 

Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cttmmings  :  I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  you  initiate  at 
once  a  study  of  the  horrible  crime  of  lynching,  which  has  again 
broken  out  with  virulence  in  two  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  view 
especially  to  drafting  and  having  ready  for  presentation  to  Congress 
when  it  reconvenes  in  January  a  plan  of  legislation  to  suppress  this 
awful  crime  in  the  future. 

Put  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  of  your  Department  on  this 
work,  and  if  you  select  a  committee  to  make  the  study,  which  I 
think  would  be  a  practicable  method  of  procedure,  by  aU  means 
appoint  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  that  committee.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hoover 
would  be  a  very  good  selection  for  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
my  opinion. 

A  plan  of  governmental  campaign  against  lynching  similar  to  the 
one  which  proved  so  effective  against  kidnaping  would  soon  erect  a 
powerful  deterrent  against  mob  violence.  If  the  Government  wlU 
exercise  the  same  foresight,  initiative,  vigor,  and  Intelligence  in 
dealing  with  lynching  it  has  exercised  in  dealing  with  kidnaping, 
the  problem  will  be  near  solution.  It  Is  true  that  kidnaping  has  not 
entirely  ceased  as  a  result  of  the  law  proposed  by  your  Department, 
but  means  have  been  provided  to  bring  kidnapers  to  swift  and 
summary  Justice  and  the  evil  has  been  measurably  abated.  Surely 
lynching  Is  no  less  terrible  and  repulsive  a  crime  than  kidnaping 
and  no  less  deserving  of  governmental  attention. 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  any  kidnaping  crime  could  be  more 
abhorrent  and  more  destructive  of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  than  the  crime  which  took  place,  for  instance,  at 
Rolling  Fork,  Miss.,  on  July  2.  when  Tom  Green,  48-year-old  Negro, 
was  shot,  tied  to  an  automobile,  and  dragged  through  the  streets, 
and  then  burned,  or  the  similar  mob  outrage  committed  at  Arabl. 
Oa.,  on  July  9.  when  John  Dukes,  a  60-year-old  Negro,  was  burned  19 
death  as  he  was  in  the  throes  of  dying  from  bullet  wounds. 

Such  revolting  crimes  are  enough  to  chill  the  marrow  of  every 
right-thinking  citizen  and  to  bring  a  crying  demand  that  tha 
Government,  which  is  entering  into  so  many  far-flung  activities 
for  social  advancement,  shall  make  a  study  of  the  unspeakable 
crime  of  lynching,  with  a  view  to  devising  some  effective  meaisure 
to  suppress  that  major  crime.  You  are  the  official  best  qualillcd  to 
direct  that  study,  and  the  time  to  undertake  it  is  now.  so  that  Con- 
gress, when  it  reconvenes  in  January,  may  have  before  It  the  con- 
crete results  of  such  study  In  the  form  of  an  antilynching  bill  that 
will  do  the  work.  With  the  Government's  prestige  back  of  such  a 
bUl.  Just  as  it  was  back  of  the  antlkldnaping  bill,  the  problem  of 
suppressing  lynching  will  be  tackled  in  a  way  that  wUl  promise  real 
results.  The  Gavagan  antilynching  bUl.  which  we  passed  through 
the  House  at  the  last  session,  may  not  be  the  entire  solution  of  the 
lynching  problem.  It  may  not  be  even  the  right  solution,  though  X 
believe  It  Is  a  step  In  the  rtght  direction.  Every  lynching  is  a  blot 
on  the  Nation  and  a  crime  against  America.  It  Is,  therefore,  a 
problem  for  the  Government  to  study,  to  try  to  find  the  remedy. 
and  especially  for  your  Department,  which  is  dedicated  to  tha 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

I  respectfully  submit  these  thoughts  for  your  careful  and  serious 
consideration  and  I  would  appreciate  having  your  reaction  to  them. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Loins  Lt7dix>w. 

JxTLT  22.  1938. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  This  acknowledges  your  letter  of  Jtily 
15.    What  you  say  about  lynching  Is  entirely  warranted.    I  view  tha 
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erlme  with  loatblng  and  would  welcome  any  leasible  method  of 

dealing  with  it. 

Lynching  Is  murder  however  you  look  at  it.  In  almost  every 
Instance  it  is,  like  any  other  murder,  entirely  local,  and  has  no  inter- 
state aspects  whatsoever.  The  kidnaping  statute  to  which  you  refer 
Is.  of  course,  based  upon  the  existence  of  an  interstate  offense,  viz, 
the  transportation  of  a  kidnaped  person  In  interstate  commerce. 
Any  comparison  between  interstate  kidnaping  and  Intrastate  murder 
is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

The  Bfubject  of  lynching  has  been  so  long  under  consideration  by 
Congress  and  eminent  and  learned  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  so  thoroughly  debat€d  It  and  so  well  understand  its 
legal  problems  and  its  social  implications  that  I  feel  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  volunteer  advice  as  to  what  course 
Congress  should  pursue. 

Such  studies  as  we  have  made  in  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
reference  to  the  legal  problems  Involved  are  now.  as  they  have  here- 
tofore been,  available  to  any  appropriate  congressional  conunittee 
having  the  matter  in  charge.  As  I  view  it,  the  responsibility,  so  far 
as  Federal  legislation  Is  concerned,  is  primarily  and  unmistakably 
upon  Congress. 

Upon  reflection  1  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  only 
appropriate  course  for  the  Departnaent  of  Justice,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  to  be  as  cooperative  as  possible  in  connection  with  the 
roblems  of  law  involved,  leaving  the  ultimate  conclusion  both  as 
the  form  of  a  proposed  statute  and  the  pcdicy  to  be  pursued 
entirely  to  Congress. 

Very  sincerely  yoiirs, 

BOSIEB  8.  CmCMINCS, 

Attorney  General, 

AUGtraT  1,  1938. 
Eon.  Homer  S.  CtrMMiNcs, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Cttmmings:  There  wlU  never  be  adeq\iate  or  effective 
control  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  lynching  until  Congress  enacts 
a  Federal  antllynchlng  law. 

That,  in  brief.  Is  my  answer,  respectfully  submitted,  to  your 
courteous  letter  of  July  22,  for  which  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

So  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  command  I  renew  my  sugges- 
tion to  you  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  others  of  your  departmental 
personnel,  who  are  skilled  In  dealing  with  crime,  that  yuu  make 
a  summei  recess  study  of  the  crime  of  lynching  with  a  view  to 
laying  a  definite  plan  for  a  Federal  antllynchlng  law  before  Con- 
gress when  It  reconvenes  In  January. 

This,  as  I  conceive  it,  would  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
administration's  social  program.  A  large  majority,  in  fact  almost 
all  of  the  acts  conducive  to  social  betterment  which  Congress  has 
-passed  In  recent  years,  have  been  drafted  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. For  Instance,  in  the  Seventy-second  and  Seventy-third  Con- 
gresses, 77  major  measures  were  enacted,  and  of  these  only  18  orig- 
inated in  Congress  and  59  In  the  executive  department.  So  there 
would  be  no  violation  of  precedents,  and  certainly  there  would  be 
nothing  Indelicate  or  Improper  if  your  department  would  draft  and 
send  to  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  new  Federal  law  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  terrible  evil  of  lynching,  which  presents  a  social 
problem  of  first  magnitude. 

With  all  due  respect  for  your  great  mastery  of  the  law,  I  doubt 
whether  your  definition  of  Ismchlng,  in  which  you  place  that  crime 
In  the  same  category  as  an  ordinary  murder,  is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  crmie  of  lynching.  A 
murder  Is  a  local  crime,  properly  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State.  A  lynching  is  more  than  that.  A  lynching,  whether  it 
occurs  In  Indiana  or  in  Mississippi  (and  the  worse  lynching  I  ever 
knew  occurred  in  Indiana),  is  an  ugly,  diabolical  crime  against  the 
Nation.  A  lynching  is  a  mass  Insurrection  against  law  and  order 
and  therefore  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  vmder  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  ordained  and  created,  among  other  things, 
**to  insure  domestic  tranquillity."* 

For  your  consideration,  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  offered 
something  concrete  as  a  basis  of  a  study  of  this  problem,  I  pro- 
pose a  draft  of  a  Federal  antllynchlng  law  as  follows: 

"A  bill  to  make  criminal  certain  acts  in  connection  with  lynching, 
and  to  provide  for  investigations  of  crimes  In  connection  with 
Ijrnchings 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  move  or  travel  from  one  State  Into  another  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  or  abetting  the  Ijmching  of  any  person. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  send  by  telephone, 
telegraph,  or  radio,  or  through  the  mails,  any  communication 
which  urges  or  Invites  any  person  to  aid  or  abet  the  lynching  of 
any  i)er8on. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'State'  means  a  State. 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Colvimbia. 

"(d)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  6  years. 

"Sic.  a.  Whenever  a  lynching  occurs  In  any  State,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate 
the  facts  in  connection  with  such  lynching  to  determine  whether, 
in  connection  with  or  in  the  course  of  such  lynching,  any  crime 
against  the  United  States  has  been  committed." 

There  are  almost  irmumerable  ways  in  which  a  Federal  question 
may  enter  into  a  lynching,  thus  affording  a  Federal  jurisdiction 


of  the  subject.  I  am  advised  thati  a  lynching  occurred  In  Oeorgla 
when  nearly  all  of  the  participants  came  from  Alabama  and  Florida, 
crossing  State  lines  to  commit  Ibe  crime.  Certainly  a  Federal 
question  was  presented  there.  L^ching  of  an  engineer  on  an 
interstate  railroad  would  present  4  Federal  question.  In  one  caee 
which  I  have  In  mind  the  victim 
a  State  line  and  lynched.  There 
a  victim  is  taken  away  from  the 
lynched,  a  Federal  question  woul 
would  arise  if  the  victim  is  any 
of  Federal  officers,  such  as  an  in 
guard,  an  immigration  Inspector, 
stolen  automobile  across  State  11   , 

Under  the  bill  as  I  have  drafted  )t  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
your  Department  would  Investigate  every  lynching,  wherever  it  may 
occur,  to  determine  whether  a  Federal  question  is  involved.  This 
of  itself  would  be  a  tremendovis  deterrent  force  to  stop  lynching. 
Just  as  it  has  been  in  euppresslnfe  kidnaping.  The  name  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  isf feared  by  criminals  everywhere, 
and  if  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  given  I  a  chance  he  will  add  to  that 
Bureau's  distinguished  achievemenjts  by  quelling  lynching  with  the 
same  efficiency  he  has  displayed 

I  believe  the  bill  I  proF>ose,  ro 
Congress  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
legislation.    I  have  word  from  so 
ment  of  the  South  that  they  wo 
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the  Federal  element  again.     IX 
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bne  of  an  Innumerable  number 
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fighting  other  crimes. 
;hly  outlined  above,  wovild  pass 
le  bitter  fight  over  antUynching 
le  persons  who  speak  the  senti- 
Id  agree  to  this  legislation,  and 


therefore  I  respectfully  offer  it  as  la  compromise  suggestion.  As  I 
interpret  the  sentiment  of  souther*  leaders,  they  are  not  opposed  to 
penalizing  those  who  actually  comlmit  the  crime,  but  they  do  pro- 
test the  injustice  of  penalizing  the  entire  county  where  a  lynching 
occurs,  as  proposed  In  the  antllynchlng  bills  of  the  last  Congress. 
They  point  out  that  99^  of  the  people  of  a  county  are  usually 
innocent  of  any  connection  with  tiie  crime,  and  to  impose  a  mone- 
tary penalty  on  a  county  usually!  means  that  only  the  Innocent 
would  suffer,  because  the  riffraff  khat  commit  a  lynching  pay  no 
taxes. 

The  purpose  of  a  wisely  conceived  antllynchlng  law  would  be  to 
inflict  swift,  sure,  and  stimmary  pimishment  on  the  guilty.  We 
should  not  aim  nor  desire  to  penulze  a  great  ntimber  of  innocent 
people.  I 

I  believe  that  a  bill  such  as  I  propose  would  please  Instead  of 
offend  the  sentiment  of  thinking  pt  ople.  South  as  well  as  North,  who 
know  that  the  subject  of  lynching  is  one  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  dealt  with  federally.  I  bel  leve,  furthermore,  that  the  legis- 
lation I  propose  is  constitutional  1  \  every  phase  and  detail. 

For  reasons  I  have  stated  I  as  i  you  to  give  this  proposal  the 
serious  attention  of  your  splendid  mental  and  legal  faculties,  that 
you  consult  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  ot  lers  in  your  Department  who  are 
familiar  with  crime  prevention,  and  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
problem  be  made  by  ycu  and  youB  associates  to  the  end  of  formu- 
lating a  definite  program  for  th^  enactment  of  a  Federal  antl- 
lynchlng law  at  the  next  session  o '  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Loins  LxTTLow. 

AucTTST  9.  1938. 
Hon.  Louis  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaAhington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Me.  Congressman:  Triis  acknowledges  your  letter  of 
August  1,  in  which  you  request  thiat  a  study  be  made  of  the  crime 
of  lynching  with  a  view  to  laying  s  definite  plan  for  a  Federal  antl- 
lynchlng law  before  the  Congress  Hfhen  it  convenes  in  January. 

We  note  yovir  suggestion  that  n^uch  of  the  legislation  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted  in  recent  yeairs  has  been  drafted  in  the  execu- 
tive departments,  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  no  violation  of 
precedents  if  the  Department  of  jKistice  were  to  draft  and  send  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  Fedeial  antiljmching  act.  In  this  con- 
nection may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  letter  to  you  of  July  22,  1938: 

"The  subject  of  lynching  has  bein  so  long  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  and  eminent  and  learned  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  so  thoroughly  debated  It  and  so  well  understand  Its 
legal  problems  and  its  social  implications  that  I  feel  it  would  be 
prestmiptuous  on  my  part  to  volimteer  advice  as  to  what  coxirs* 
Congress  should  pursue. 

"Such  studies  as  we  have  made  in  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
reference  to  the  legal  problems  involved  are  now,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore been,  available  to  any  appropriate  congressional  committee 
having  the  matter  In  charge.  As  Ii  view  it.  the  responsibility,  so  far 
as  Federal  legislation  is  conccrnec ,  is  primarily  and  unmistakably 
upon  Congress." 

Section  (a)  of  the  specific  bill  suggested  by  you  in  your  letter 
relates  only  to  those  participants  n  a  l3mchlng  who  have  occasion 
to  cross  a  State  line.  This  provisic  n  would  probably  affect  merely  a 
small  percentage  of  lynchlngs — oh  y  those  which  take  place  near  a 
State  boundary. 

Section  (b)  of  your  bill  wot  Id  affect  sending  messages  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  or  mal ;. 

We  also  note  yotir  suggestion  tiat  if  the  victim  is  taken  away 
from  the  custody  of  a  Federal  officer  and  lynched,  a  Federal  ques- 
tion would  enter.  There  is  alreadt,  however,  Federal  legislation  on 
the  subject,  since  it  is  made  a  criminal  offense  knowingly  or  willfully 
to  obstruct,  resist,  or  oppose  any]  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
serving  or  attempting  to  serve  orj  execute  any  process  or  warrant 
(U.  S.  C,  tlUe   18.  sec.   240).     l4  the   vicUm  is  himself   a   Fed- 
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eral  law-enforcement  officer,  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  are 
guilty  of  a  Federal  offense  (U.  8.  C.  title  18.  sec.  253).  If  the 
lynchers  drive  a  stolen  automobile  across  State  lines,  knowing  such 
vehicle  to  have  been  stolen,  they  may  be  prosecuted  under  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act.  Consequently  these  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  you  specifically  mention  are  now  covered  by 
Federal  statutes. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  complimentary  references  contained 
in  your  letter  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  support  that  you  have  always 
extended  to  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JosirPH  B.  Kexnan, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


Address  by  the  President 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  10. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C.  DECEMBER  5,  1938 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  address  delivered 
by  the  President  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
HiU.  N.  C,  on  December  5.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

The  late  Justice  Cardozo,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  a  few 
years  ago:  ,  , 

"We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  If  a  body  of  law  were  in  existence 
adequate  for.  the  civilization  of  today,  it  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow.  Society  is  Inconstant.  So  long  as  it  is  incon- 
stant •  •  •  there  can  be  no  constancy  in  law.  •  •  •  Law 
defines  a  relation  not  always  between  fixed  points,  but  often 
between  points  of  varying  position.  •  •  •  There  is  change 
whether  we  will  it  or  not."  ^    .^    „  .        .. 

It  is  recognition  of  this  philosophy  that  has  made  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  representative  of  liberal  teaching.  And  it  is  my 
recognition  of  3rour  recognition  of  that  philosophy  that  brings  me 
Eo  willingly  to  Chapel  Hill  today. 

It  Is  a  far  crv  from  the  days  of  my  first  visit  to  the  university, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  came  then  because  my  old 
chief— that  great  North  Carolina  liberal,  Josephus  Daniels— told 
me  I  should  see  for  myself  a  great  institution  of  learning  which 
was  thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of  today  and  tomorrow  and  not 
in  the  tradition  of  yesterday. 

In  those  days  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  President  who  was  seeking  to  recover  for  our  social 
eystem  grovmd  which  had  been  lost  under  his  conservative  prede- 
cessor, and  to  restore  something  of  the  fighting  liberal  spirit  which 
the  Nation  had  gained  under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  seemed  one 
of  our  national  tragedies  that  just  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  be- 
ginning to  accomplish  definite  improvements  in  the  living  stand- 
ards of  America,  the  World  War  not  only  interrupted  his  course, 
but  laid  the  foundation  for  12  years  of  retrogression.  I  say  this 
advisedly,  because  it  is  not  progress,  but  the  reverse,  when  a  nation 
goes  through  the  madness  of  the  twenties,  piling  up  paper  profits, 
hatching  all  manner  of  speculations,  and  coming  inevitably  to  the 
day  when  the  bubble  bursts. 

It  is  only  the  imthinklng  liberals  in  this  world  who  see  nothing 
but  tragedy  in  the  slowing  up  or  temporary  stopping  of  liberal 
progress. 

It  is  only  the  unthinking  conservatives  who  rejoice  when  a  social 
or  economic  reform  fails  to  be  100  percent  successful. 

It  Is  only  the  headline  mentality  that  exaggerates  or  distorts 
the  true  objectives  of  those  in  this  Nation,  whether  they  be  the 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who.  with  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  admit  the  fact 
of  change  and  seek  to  guide  change  into  the  right  chaimels  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  greater  good  of  mankind. 

You  undergraduates  who  see  me  for  the  first  time  have  read 
your  newspapers  and  heard  on  the  air  that  I  am.  at  the  very  least, 
an  ogre — a  consorter  with  Communists,  a  destroyer  of  the  rich, 
a  breaker  of  our  ancient  traditions.  You  think  of  me  perhaps  as 
the  inventor  of  the  economic  royalist,  of  the  wicked  utilities,  of 
the  money  changers  of  the  temple.  You  have  heard  for  6  years 
that  I  was  about  to  plunge  the  Nation  into  war;  that  you  and 
your  little  brothers  would  be  sent  to  the  bloody  fields  of  battle  in 
Europe;  that  I  was  driving  the  Nation  into  bankruptcy,  and  that  I 
breakfasted  every  morning  on  a  dish  of  "grilled  millionaire." 


Actually  I  am  an  exceedingly  mild-mannered  person — a  practi- 
tioner of  peace,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  a  believer  in  the  capi- 
talistic system,  and  for  my  breakfast  a  devotee  of  scrambled  eggs. 
You  have  read  that  as  a  result  of  balloting  last  November,  the 
liberal  forces  in  the  United  States  are  on  their  way  to  the  ceme- 
tery— yet  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  liberal  forces  In  the  United 
States  have  often  been  killed  and  buried — with  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult that  in  short  order  they  have  come  to  life  again  with  more 
strength  than  they  had  before. 

It  is  also  true  that  other  men  in  public  life  have  protested 
against  certain  forms  of  economic  control  and  that  epithets  far 
stronger  than  any  I  have  used  have  been  employed  even  by  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Those  of  xis  who  knew  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Grover  Cleveland  could  hardly 
call  them  mollycoddles. 

I  was  reading  a  letter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  other  day, 
written  to  a  friend  in  the  spring  of  1908.  and  it  will.  I  think. 
Interest  and  amuse  you  If  I  quote  from  It.  He  was  writing  to  a 
man  who  was  fighting  for  social  and  political  decency  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     He  said: 

'Now  and  then  you  must  feel  downhearted  when  you  see  men 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  who.  from  some  cause  or 
other,  succeed  in  escaping  punishment,  and  especially  when  you 
see  •  •  •  men  of  wealth,  of  high  business,  and  In  a  sense 
of  high  social  standing,  banded  together  against  you.  My  dear 
sir,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  your  experience  is  simply  the  experi- 
ence of  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  fight. 

"There  is  no  form  of  slander  and  wicked  falsehood  in  which 
the  New  York  papers,  not  only  those  representing  the  lowest  type 
of  demagogy,  but  those  representing  the  interests  that  call  them- 
selves preeminently  conservative,  preeminently  cultured,  have  not 
Indulged  in  as  regards  myself.  From  all  I  can  gather  the  feeling 
against  me,  not  only  in  Wall  Street,  not  only  in  the  business 
houses  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  New  York,  but  also  in  most 
of  the  uptown  clubs  •  •  •  it  is  just  In  these  places  that  the 
feeling  against  me  has  been  most  bitter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  care  a  snap  of  my  fingers  about  It.  1  do  not  care  whether 
they  think  well  of  me  or  think  ill  of  me.  But  I  do  care  a  very 
great  deal  to  do  this  work  without  flinching,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  without  becoming  angered  and  Irritated 
to  a  degree  that  will  in  any  way  cause  me  to  lose  my  head. 

"Now  so  it  Is  with  you  and  your  associates.  You  must  keep 
reasonably  good  natured;  but  above  all  things  you  must  not  lose 
heart;  and  you  must  battle  on  valiantly  no  matter  what  the 
biggest  btisinessmen  may  say,  no  matter  what  the  mob  may  say. 
no  matter  what  may  be  said  by  that  element  which  chooses  to 
regard  itself  as  socially  the  highest  element.  You  are  in  a  fight 
for  plain  decency,  for  the  plain  democracy  of  the  plain  people  who 
believe  in  honesty  and  in  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man.  Do 
not  get  disheartened;  and  keep  up  the  fight." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  bom  of  an  old  New  York  family,  southern 
on  his  mother's  side,  trained  as  a  young  man  on  our  western  fron- 
tiers, was  perhaps  the  first  American  President  in  modem  times 
who  knew  the  whole  Nation.  In  the  letter  which  I  have  read,  and 
with  this  national  background,  It  seems  to  me  what  he  said,  in 
effect,  was,  first,  that  the  American  people  have,  and  must  have, 
a  definite  objective  for  the  Improvement  of  government,  for  the 
Improvement  of  social  and  economic  conditions;  second,  that  these 
objectives  must  be  carried  out  by  definite  action;  and,  third,  that 
in  the  attaining  of  them,  the  President  and  the  Government  and 
the  people  as  a  whole  must  have  two  essential  qualities — first,  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  perspective;  and,  second,  good  will  and  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Almost  every  crisis  of  our  history  since  1789  has  become  a  crisis 
because  of  a  lack  on  the  part  of  leaders  or  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  both,  of  some  of  these  essentials. 

The  very  birth  of  the  Etemocratlc  Party,  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  publicly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Nation 
could  be  run  without  parties,  was  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Govemment  Itself  was  dominated  by  the  great  commercial  and 
shipping  Interests  of  the  seaboard,  and  failed  to  give  recognition 
to  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  masses  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Original  Thirteen  States  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  birth,  wealth,  or  political  position  could  give  to  the  posses- 
sors of  these  qualifications  the  sole  right  to  govern.    Hence  the 

Democratic  Party.  ^  ^   ^     ...».     _*». 

A  generation  later  a  government  dominated  by  the  other  ex- 
treme— the  plainer  people  from  the  back  country,  from  the  Pied- 
mont and  the  slopes  of  the  AUeghanles— paying  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  shipowners  of  the  seaboard,  drove  our  Nation  into  the 
second  war  against  Great  Britain.  And  here  in  the  South  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  first  suggestion  of  secession  from  the 
Union  was  proposed  by  delegates  from  the  New  England  States  In 
the  Hartford  Convention  In  1814. 

In  both  cases  tolerance  and  the  national  point  of  view  were 
absent  Another  generation  went  by  and  It  was  the  same  lack  of 
tolerance,  the  same  lack  of  a  national  point  of  view  which  brought 
about   a   war   which   was   not   Inevitable— the   War   between   the 

The  scene  changed  and  the  Nation  was  confronted  not  by  a 
sectional  difference  but  by  a  struggle  lor  economic  and  social  con- 
trol—a  period  which  saw  the  control  of  ovur  National  Government 
by  groups  of  individuals,  who,  owning  their  Govemment.  through 
owning  vast  financial  power,  used  the  plea  of  development  of  our 
national  resciu-ces  that  they  might  feather  theU  own  nesU. 
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In  the  lUetlme  of  people  who  are  attlll  with  us  there  were  men 
whom  we  must  admit  had  courage  and  vision,  who  pushed  rail- 
roads across  the  plains,  opened  mines,  dammed  rivers,  created  vast 
aggregations  of  capital;  and  left  In  their  wake  vast  aggregations  of 
National  and  State  and  local  political  power. 

In  a  sense  those  were  glorious  days,  because  the  wide-open  spaces 
were  open  to  those  native  Americans  and  those  who  were  flocking 
hither  from  the  centers  of  Europe  to  find  work  in  new  fields. 

A  current  author  emphasizes  the  perfection  of  life  that  sur- 
rounded our  population  half  a  century  ago.  He  draws  a  picture  of 
the  complete  lack  of  any  restraints  on  any  Individual  and  Infers 
that  every  American  of  those  days,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
country  he  or  she  lived  In.  Uved  in  a  Utopia  of  work  and  play  to 
which  we  should  seek  an  immediate  return. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Georgia  I  talked  with  an  old  friend  whom  I 
have  known  for  10  years.  He  was  what  might  be  called  an  old- 
fashioned  southern  conservative.  We  got  to  "reminiscing"  about 
the  old  days  when  I  first  lived  in  Oeorgla.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
days  when  cotton  was  selliog  at  5  cents  a  pound,  and,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  ramifications  of  our  Federal  legislation,  and  espe- 
cially of  court  decisions  during  the  past  8  years  were  somewhat 
beyond  him.  he  allowed  that  some  principle  of  crop  control — cotton 
and  tobacco-decided  on  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
was  the  most  democratic  way  to  prevent  the  return  of  5-cent  cotton. 
He  reminded  me  of  two  little  banks  in  Warm  Springs.  Oa. — banks 
in  which  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  local  savings  had  been  depos- 
ited, of  the  failure  of  both  of  these  banks  and  the  loss  of  the  sav- 
ings, and  of  the  fact  today  that  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  are  safe,  and,  he  remarked,  "I  hope  that  that  type  of  liberal 
legislation  will  not  be  repealed." 

He  reminded  me  of  the  white  men  and  Negroes  who  never  saw.  as 
the  heads  of  families.  $100  in  cash  the  whole  year  round.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  days  in  1932  when  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
going  broke  and  losing  their  credit  because  the  whole  burden  of  the 
relief  of  the  starving  was  placed  on  their  shoulders  without  the  con- 
tribution of  one  dollar  from  the  Federal  Government.  He  reminded 
me  of  the  complete  lack  of  any  social-security  program;  of  the  days 
when  a  homebullder  was  charged  15  and  20  percent  to  borrow  the 
money  to  build  his  house;  of  the  days  when  slvmi  clearance  was  a 
beautiful  ideal  on  paper  and  nowhere  else. 

And  when  he  left  he  said :  "Young  man,  I  dont  know  the  United 
States  the  way  you  do.  but  I  know  this  section  of  the  Nation 
pretty  well.  I  don't  imderstand  the  actual  working  out  of  all  these 
new-fangled  things  that  the  Government  has  been  starting  in 
these  past  6  years.  But  I  know  this  section  of  the  country,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  In  the  land.  I 
am  not  talking  Just  about  the  fact  that  there  Is  more  buying 
power,  that  houses  are  painted  that  were  never  painted  before,  that 
otir  banks  are  safe,  that  our  roads  and  schools  are  better.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  that  all  of  our  young  people  in  my  section  of 
the  country  think  that  we  are  'going  places.'  " 

Those  two  words  "going  places"  seem  to  be  an  essential  In  modern 
civilization. 

They  represent  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  of 
America  that  life  never  remains  static;  that  there  are  better  days 
ahead  than  ever  before:  that  an  opportunity  to  find  a  way  of  life,  to 
earn  a  living,  to  raise  a  family  in  comfort  and  security,  are  better 
today  and  will  be  better  tomorrow.  There  may  be  those  in  the 
world  who  believe  that  a  regimentated  people,  whose  every  thought 
and  action  is  directed  by  one  man,  may  give  some  people  a  type  of 
seciulty  which  is  pleasing  to  them.  But  whatever  convictions  I 
have,  ndne  is  stronger  than  my  abiding  belief  that  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people  can  best  be  served  by  the  demo- 
cratic processes  which  have  made  this  country  strong  and  great. 
The  future,  however,  rests  not  on  chance  alone,  not  on  mere  con- 
servatism, mere  stuugness.  mere  fatalism,  but  on  the  affirmative 
.  action  which  we  take  in  America.  What  America  does  or  fails  to 
do  in  the  next  few  years  has  a  far  greater  bearing  and  Influence  on 
the  history  of  the  human  race  for  centuries  to  come  than  most  of  us 
who  are  here  today  can  ever  conceive. 

We  are  not  only  the  largest  and  moet  powerfiil  democracy  In  the 
whole  world,  but  many  other  democracies  look  to  us  for  leadership 
that  world  democracy  may  siu^ve. 

I  am  speaking  not  of  the  external  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Ittey  are  exerted  on  the  side  of  peace  and  they  are  exerted  more 
•trongly  than  ever  before  toward  the  self-preservation  of  democra- 
cies through  the  assurance  of  peace. 

What  I  would  emphasize  Is  the  maintenance  of  successful  democ- 
racy at  h<»ne.  Necessarily  democratic  methods  within  a  nation's 
life  entail  change — the  kind  of  change  through  local  processes 
described  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardoeo — the  kind  of  change  to  meet  new 
social  and  economic  needs  through  recognised  processes  of 
government. 
~  Because  we  live  In  an  era  of  acceleration,  we  can  no  longer  trust 

',  _   to  the  evolution  of  future  decades  to  meet  these  new  problems. 
'    '   They  rise  before  us  today  and  they  must  be  met  today. 

That  Is  why  the  younger  generation  means  so  much  In  our  cur- 
rent affairs.  They  are  part  of  the  picture  In  their  twenties  without 
having  to  wait  vmtU  they  have  passed  middle  age. 

That  is  why  I  myself  associate  myself  so  greatly  with  the 
younger  generation. 

That  Is  why  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  become  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  typifying  as  It  does  American 
liberal  thought  through  American  action. 
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KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  OF  SENA'  X)R  FRANCIS  MALONEY  AT  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CON"WJENTION.  GROTON,  CONN..  SEP- 
TEMBER 13,  1938 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Presidefat,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appencix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Seoator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Maloney]  at  the  Democratic  State  convention  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  on  September  13,  1938 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foil  sws : 

This  gathering  of  Connecticut  Democrats,  every  2  years,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  public  office  and  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  principles  of  liberal  governn  ent.  has  always  filled  me  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  affection.  Alt  lough  we  now  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  character  of  government  for  which  we  have 
stood  steadfastly  for  several  generations  Is  triiunphant  here,  and 
generally  throughout  the  Natioi  ,  we  cannot,  and  should  not,  forget 
the  earlier  struggles  during  whi  :h  faith  In  ourselves  and  our  party 
was  the  only  bulwark  against  d  ?8pondency. 

This  convention,  with  Its  trad  itlons.  and  Its  personalities,  and  Its 
associations,  is  the  bridge  betwe*  n  the  past  struggles  and  the  present 
victories,  and  it  Is  the  chief  aienue  to  the  glorious  future  that  I 
know  lies  ahead  for  our  people.  What  we  do  here,  and  the  things 
that  are  recorded,  become  the  authentic  expressions  of  all  Connecti- 
cut citizens  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberal  action  In 
government. 

We  have  had  great  men  amo  ig  the  Democrats  of  Connecticut — 
men  who  could  lead  well  and  ti  ue — ^we  have  had  even  greater  men 
and  women — and  we  still  have  them — who  can  serve  honestly  and 
faithfully  In  the  ranks.  It  Is  i  o  the  loyalty  of  these  that  we  owe 
most  for  our  recent  victories — a:  id  It  Is  to  these  able  and  active  men 
and  women  of  Connecticut  tb  at  I  would  primarily  dedicate  the 
remarks  I  make  In  opening  this  convention  tonight.  It  Is  they  who, 
acting  together  for  a  common  sause,  and  with  a  common  purpose, 
frankly  dividing  on  specific  quei  tions  and  Issues,  but  uniting  always 
as  one  great  army  In  Uberallsi  \,  give  to  this  convention  Its  deep 
significance. 

Analysts  more  learned  than  have  often  attempted  to  delineate 
the  particular  characteristics  :hat  distinguished  the  Democratic 
Party  from  other  political  gr<  ups  in  this  country.  Some  have 
thought  it  Is  the  attachment  j '  the  party  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  as  that  doctrine  was  di  amatlzed  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Others  lave  declared  that  the  party's  ad- 
herence to  a  low  tariff  has  been  its  peculiar  aspect.  We  know 
that  the  distinction  cannot  bj  so  definitely   or   narrowly  drawn. 

To  me  there  Is  a  more  fundamental  difference  between  our  party 
and  all  other  parties,  and  thatj  Is  our  Insistence  upon  the  dignity 
and  intellectuality  of  the  individual  citizen.  What  we  stand  for 
has  always  been  the  crystaillzal  Ion  of  what  our  individual  members 
stand  for. 

That  Is  why  the  Democrat  c  Party  has  been  so  consistently 
liberal  during  Its  entire  hlstorr  back  to  the  days  of  Jackson  and 
Jefferson.  The  party  sprang  frc  m  the  people  and  has  remained  true 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  N(  man  can  be  a  leader  of  Democrats 
without  being  liberal,  because  :io  true  Democrat  Is  not  liberal. 

We  know  that  this  Is  especially  true  In  Connecticut.  I  have 
been  attending  conventions  su<:h  as  this  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  not  once  In  my  experience  has  the  Democratic  Party 
In  this  State  proposed  a  re<  ctlonary  program  or  supported  a 
reactionary  candidate. 

It  Is  easy  to  talk  about  lllerallsm.  It  Is  a  word  which  may 
conveniently  be  used  to  cloak ;  many  obscure  and  confused  move- 
ments.   But  it  has  never  had  ^  vague  meaning  among  Democrate. 

Liberalism  Is  what  the  Demdcratlc  Party  in  this  country  stands 
for — and  It  Is  what  Connecticit  Democrats  have  fought  for  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic] 

Our  adherence  to  the  Amerldan  system  of  government  makes  us 
the  mortal  enemies  of  all  forelai  or  alien  forces  of  destruction.  We 
are  alert  to  bar  from  our  shores  any  taint  of  communism  or 
fascism  or  totalitarian  doctrines  which  would  nin  coimter  to  the 
eternal  American  precept  that  government  derives  Its  Jxist  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governfed. 

We  Insist  upon  humanity  in  i  government.  By  this  we  mean  not 
only  that  the  purpose  of  government  Is  to  secure  to  all  men  their 
God-glven  Inalienable  rights,  siich  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  but  also  that  the]  government  should  be  the  active 
agency  to  Improve  the  condldons  of  living,  under  which  those 
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rights  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed.  We  propose  that  under  the 
American  form  of  government  the  resources  of  the  Nation  shall 
always  be  utilized  to  aid  citizens  in  distress,  and  that  the  power  of 
Government  should  at  all  times  be  exercised  to  protect,  to  assist, 
and  to  encotirage  the  plain  people  of  our  country  in  their  striving 
for  happiness  and  security. 

As  Democrats  we  were  the  first  to  propose  social  security  laws, 
tmemployment  relief,  and  legislation  to  equalize  the  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor  In  Industry, 

We  believe  that  the  power  of  the  Government  should  be  exercised 
to  encourage  and  not  to  stifle  Individual  Initiative.  We,  therefore, 
adhere  to  the  capitalistic  system  as  that  best  suited  for  American 
economy,  but  we  have  always  Insisted  that  the  voice  of  the  people, 
acting  through  Government,  should  determine  the  extent  to  which 
private  enterprise  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Ours  has  been  the 
leading  and  most  effective  action  against  monopolistic  abuses,  espe- 
cially m  the  utility  field,  and  today,  all  over  the  country,  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  has  greater  confidence  In  his  own  enterprise  and 
opportunities  because  of  the  liberal  laws  controlling  the  Issuance 
of  securities,  regulating  the  stock  exchange,  increasing  the  stability 
of  our  banks,  preserving  the  Integrity  of  home  investments  In  times 
of  stress,  and  arresting  the  vicious  growth  of  gigantic  holding 
companies  and  other  forms  of  tmconsclonable  concentration  of 
economic  power. 

Beyond  all  of  these  manifestations  of  a  liberal  government  are 
the  careful  guarding  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  every  American — 
freedom  to  speak  his  mind  and  heart,  freedom  to  worship  God  as  he 
pleases,  and  the  uncensored  communication  of  news  and  ideas. 

This  Is  the  summary  I  would  make  of  Democratic  liberalism — and 
that  it  has  a  familiar  ring  to  the  delegates  of  this  convention  Is 
proof  of  my  original  statement— that  liberalism  Is  known,  felt,  and 
understood  bv  every  true  Democrat  in  the  land — that  it  has  definite 
meaning  to  liim.  and  is  not  a  mere  campaign  shibboleth — and  that 
In  a  convention  like  this  It  Is  the  priceless  ingredient  of  every  action 
that  Is  taken.  ^    ^  ^^    ,^^ 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  liberalism 
we  stand  for  today  is  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Nor  need  I  add 
that  he  Is  the  greatest  Democrat  of  this  generation.  His  preemi- 
nence Is  based  not  merely  upon  personal  qualities  that  make  for  lead- 
ership but.  In  my  opinion,  it  flows  equally  from  the  fact  that  he 
emerged  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  Party  after  years 
of  work  and  associations  in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  party  councils, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did  not  suddenly  appear  to  captivate  a  confused 
people.  He  used  no  strong-arm  methods  to  take  i>ersonal  advan- 
tage of  a  panic-stricken  nation.  His  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  Party  had  been  gradual  over  many  years,  and  long  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  his  own  State  he  had  lived  in 
the  traditions  of  our  party. 

We  may  be  justifiably  proud  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  served  the 
cause  of  liberalism  within  the  Democratic  Party  for  a  long  time 
before  the  final  collapse  of  the  reactionary  forces  In  this  country, 
when  he  arose  to  lead  a  united  Nation.  We  may  also  be  gratefvd 
that  through  a  great  favor  of  divine  Providence  this  country,  during 
the  past  6  years  of  real  crisis,  has  had  a  leader  bo  amply  endowed 
with  personal  courage  and  high  purpose. 

I  shall  undertake  now  to  speak  with  the  utmost  candor — ^the  only 
way  anyone  should  speak  in  a  Democratic  convention.  I  and  some 
other  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  In  the  Federal 
Congress  have  differr?d  with  President  Roosevelt  on  the  enactment 
of  a  few  specific  measures  during  the  past  6  years.  These  differ- 
ences have  been  In  many  ways  magnified  by  the  press,  by  opponents 
of  a  liberal  government,  and  by  others  who  would  capitalize  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  a  Congressman  or  Senator  for  personal  bene- 
fit. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  an 
official  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  since  1936.  Meanwhile 
there  have  arisen  the  differences  to  which  I  have  referred. 

First  let  me  say  that  not  once  since  I  have  been  a  Representative 
of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  I  taken 
action  or  expressed  an  opinion  which  In  my  mind  constituted  dis- 
loyalty to  the  course  of  government  under  President  Roosevelt's 
leadership. 

Not  once  have  I  gainsaid  the  great  debt  this  country  owes  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  humane,  liberal,  and  courageous  direc- 
tion of  national  affairs  in  a  great  crisis. 

I  have,  however,  although  approving  the  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, opposed  certain  measures  which  I  in  my  own  mind  and  heart 
ccnsidered  to  Involve  the  adoption  of  dangerous  legislative  prece- 
dents. 

I  have  never  considered  that  unanimity  on  specific  Issues  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  liberalism  In  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary.  I  have  considered  that  the  great  strength 
of  our  party  has  been  that  it  never  permitted  a  squelching  of  sin- 
cere differences  of  opinion.  I  conclude  this  subject  by  telling  you 
that  my  conscience  and  my  mind  are  clear  and  clean.  I  have 
already  said  to  you  that  I  consider  President  Roosevelt  the  greatest 
Democrat  of  our  generation. 

Under  President  Roosevelt's  leadership,  the  administration  of 
national  affairs  Is  supported  by  popular  endorsement  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  our  country.  We  move  In  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  liberalism  to  which  I  have  referred. 
So  emphatic  has  been  the  peoples  approval  of  the  dynamic  and 
humane  action  In  government  for  which  the  Democratic  Party 
stands,  that  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  other  theory  of  government  wlU 
long  survive  In  this  country. 

Already  we  hear  the  plaintive  exhortations  of  Its  despairing  lead- 
ers that  the  time  at  last  has  come  when  the  Republican  Party  mixst 
rouse  Itself  from  comfortable  chairs  and  stoop  down  to  the  plain 


people.  Likewise  there  are  Indications  that  those  of  the  other 
extreme  in  this  country  may  pretend  an  abandonment  of  their 
un-American  tenets  In  an  effort  to  ride  the  waves  ol  sane  liberalism 
which  now  sweep  the  country.  As  Democrats  we  stand  firm  for  the 
principles  of  our  party — molded  in  years  of  struggle — and  wielded 
now  by  a  true  sense  of  American  responsibility. 

We  have  tasks  still  to  be  done  which  we  shall  face  courageously. 
We  will  cure  the  problem  of  tmemployment.  We  will  restore 
stability  to  private  enterprise  in  this  country.  We  wUl  bring  about 
true  harmony  among  our  economic  forces.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  a  patent  on  panaceas  but  we  do  claim  to  be  able  to  maintain 
liberal  and  humane  infiuences  In  government,  and  to  preserve  the 
American  system  for  all  of  the  American  people. 

A  liberal  In  government  can  never  rest  on  his  oars.  He  must 
fight  treacherous  tides  and  dangerous  cross-currents.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  purpose  In  this  country  and 
It  will  not  renounce  its  mission  while  something  still  renuilns  to 
be  done  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Some  nations  are  at  war  or  enduring  the  anguish  of  threatened 
war.  In  some  countries  liberty  as  we  know  it  no  longer  exists. 
Eccnomic  chaos  still  pervades  wide  regions.  We  in  this  country 
have  not  wholly  conquered  the  ills  of  eccnomic  unbalance,  but  as 
a  country  we  are  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  remain- 
ing distress  If  we  will  but  take  advantage  of  our  Go<^-glven  wis- 
dom and  hurry  to  the  finally  unavoidable  conclusion  that  we  are 
social  and  economic  kinsmen.  We  can  work  things  out  by  prac- 
ticing an  American  unselfishness,  imder  a  guiding  light  that  seems 
always  to  have  burned  more  brightly  for  us  than  for  other  parte 
of  the  world. 

In  the  convention  of  2  years  ago  I  talked  In  part  upon  figtiree 
and  statistics,  reviewed  legislation,  pointed  to  what  I  felt  were 
legislative  needs,  and  condemned  the  political  philosophy  of  those 
opposed  to  us — condemned  it  as  a  probably  well  intentloned  phil- 
osophy, but  one  that  was  misguided  and  one  that  in  effect  was 
sometimes  fraudulent. 

Tonight  I  dwell  only  briefly  on  specific  measures  and  practices, 
less  on  statistics,  and  even  less  in  condemnation  of  the  philosophy 
of  those  opposed  to  us  In  this  campaign.  Rather  I  have  been 
attempting  to  find  expression  for  a  more  general  and  broad  out- 
line of  what  I  feel  confronts  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Bute 
and  In  the  Nation. 

Lest  there  be  one  who  might  feel  that  I  would  too  readily  skip 
what  has  been  unsuccessful  or  unpleasant,  let  me  say  that  I  admit 
mistakes  within  my  party  and  in  the  administration  of  State  and 
National  affairs,  but  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  firmly  and 
sincerely  convinced  that  despite  what  mistakes  there  have  been, 
the  way  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been  the  right  way,  and,  as 
God  Is  my  judge,  I  believe  that  his  calm  and  courage  snatched 
America  from  the  pitfalls  into  which  other  nations  were  plunged, 
and  that  his  leadership  preserved  democracy  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  evidence  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  devotion  to  the  problems 
of  his  country  and  the  needs  of  his  countrymen  Is  so  firmly  Im- 
pressed upon  the  living  pages  of  history — the  minds  cf  men — that 
the  great  majority  will  stay  with  him  until  his  work  Is  done. 

This  keynote  address  Is  not  especially  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
accomplishments,  though  they  were  many,  nor  to  apologize  for  the 
mistakes,  which  were  few.  but  rather  to  hold  a  light  that  we  may 
see  some  things  more  clearly  In  this  campaign.  I  feel  that  the 
destiny  of  our  country  is  bound  up  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
It  Is  with  the  future  that  we  are  concerned. 

The  entire  world  is  going  through  a  terrible  revolution.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  here  In  America  It  Is  a  revolution  without  violence, 
but  It  has  been  none  the  less  the  most  pronounced  political,  social, 
and  economic  upheaval,  within  the  memory  of  man.  Ours  Is  a 
sturdy  Nation,  and  because  our  people  are  made  of  strong  stuff 
I  am  confident  we  will  escape  the  horrors  suffered  elsewhere  la 
the  world,  but  we  cannot,  however,  hope  to  escape  by  giving  only 
lip  service  to  the  national  ailments.  We  will  survive  by  faithful 
and  militant  determination  and  practices.  We  will  survive  through 
growing  and  guarded  liberalism. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  In  an  article  published  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  entitled  "The  Road  Away  from  Revolution," 
declared  that  "our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially  unless  It 
Is  redeemed  splrllually." 

That  statement  was  from  the  pen  of  a  man — a  brilliant  and 
good  man — who.  as  leader  of  the  greatest  nation  of  all  time,  had 
been  through  the  bitter  trials  of  a  world  at  war.  And  what  he 
maintained  Is  still  true.  In  spite  of  the  lessons  of  century  on 
century,  and  In  spite  of  the  onward  march  of  destructive  forces, 
there  are  still  those  who  are  aware  of  spiritual  bankruptcy  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  but  contribute  little  to  American  problems  that 
demand  man's  full  measure  in  word  and  deed. 

On  the  road  toward  the  goal  at  which  our  party  alms  there 
will  be  political  demagogues  and  business  fakers  and  labor  leaders 
who  go  too  far.  They  will  be  the  false  prophets  pointing  to  an 
Imaginary  prlmroje  path  and  claiming  that  it  leads  to  a  new 
Utopia.  The  "primrose  path"  does  seem  to  exist  for  those  who 
are  blind,  or  for  these  who  wear  rose-colored  glasses,  and  the 
harm  these  false  prophets  do  will  be  difficult  to  undo  until  Amer- 
ican business  leadership  comes  to  a  sympathetic  vmderstandlng 
with  America's  political  leadership. 

I  cannot  in  this  .speech  bring  myself  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
proclamation  of  satisfaction  over  social  measures  that  are  In  part 
faulty  or  insufficient.  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  these  Ihlnps. 
of  course,  and  for  myself  will  not  abandon  our  party  ple&zes  of 
sufficient  relief  by  way  of  work,  a  sane  support  of  agriculture,  and 
a  never -relenting  effort  to  get  lasting  Jobs  lor  men  and.  women. 
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horrors  and  suffering  of  an  Ola  World,  we  may  find  comfort  and 
satisfaction  In  the  progress  we  1  lave  made  and  In  the  standards  wo 


ait  this  point  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  Inject  a  more  or 
less  personal  view.  Because  I  believe  that  most  of  our  troubles  are 
Involved  In  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  are  without  the 
necessary  security  of  steady  work,  I  have  devoted  much  time  help- 
ing In  the  uearch  for  a  sclentiflc  method  of  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor.  This  problem  is  paramount  and  Is  seriously  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  some  of  them  long  out  of  school,  and  fortlfled  with  a  fine 
education,  have  yet  to  locate  their  first  "steady"  Job.  The  na- 
tional administration  under  President  Roosevelt  has  stepped  for- 
ward In  this  situation,  but  I  would  go  farther  than  my  party  has 
gone  and  I  would  do  It  quickly.  Business  as  well  a-s  labor  needs 
a  regxilatlon  of  working  hours  that  Is  free  from  sectional  favoritism 
and  Is  rigid  enough  to  give  labor  an  economic  force  that  guar- 
antees sufficient  wages,  a  steady  buying  power,  and  more  Jobs. 

While  unemployment  remains  the  outstanding  national  problem, 
It  Is  slow  of  solution  because  of  the  conflict  In  the  minds  of  men, 
partially  created  by  the  fears  of  certain  Influential  groups  within 
our  population.  I  believe  our  party  will  successfully  meet  this 
challenge. 

Let  me  briefly  cast  the  light  on  a  second  great  challenge  to  our 
party.  There  are  those  who  are  misleading  certain  of  their  fel- 
lows with  exaggerated  promises  of  sharing  the  wealth.  Sometimes 
the  promise  Is  In  the  form  of  a  magnified  old-age  pension  that 
could  do  naught  but  bring  economic  destruction — and  a  greater 
distress  to  those  most  deserving  of  pensions.  While  I  am  among 
those  far  from  satisfied  with  the  existing  laws,  and  will  earnestly 
work  for  their  liberalization.  I  know  that  the  hero  of  $25  on  Satur- 
day Is  likely  to  be  only  a  trial  horse  for  the  more  "generous"  man 
who  would  arrange  for  a  distribution  of  $50  on  Wednesday. 

This  reference  Is  to  warn  of  a  threat  against  true  liberalism  In 
this  period  of  flaming  passions  and  emotions,  lest  our  party  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  to  mislead  good  people — young  as  well  as  old,  who  are 
honest  and  sincere,  but  some  of  whom  are  bewildered  by  the  glitter 
of  great  promise. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  commencement 
address  that  I  delivered  a  few  years  ago  at  an  eastern  university.  I 
was  briefly  discussing  such  a  subject  as  now  has  my  attention, 
and  I  said:  "Be  very  much  alarmed  with  the  'share  the  wealth' 
advocate  If  he  Is  talking  about  dollars,  but  give  him  your  full 
support  if  he  Is  talking  about  opportunity  and  happiness.  Have 
little  time  for  the  demagogue  who  would  give  men  a  greater 
pension  for  retirement  than  they  could  earn  If  occupied  at  work, 
but  never  rest  while  there  Is  a  chance  to  give  material  comfort  to 
men  and  women  who  come  to  the  wintertime  of  their  lives, 
threatened  with  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  in  spite  of  a  lifetime  of 
economic  usefulness  and  good  citizenship." 

Continuing  this  thought  I  want  to  give  another  word  of  warning 
to  those  whom  we  here  will  nominate,  and  to  those  who  make  up 
the  aggressive  and  progressive  party  of  JefTerson,  and  Jackson,  and 
Cleveland,  and  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt.  Let  your  minds  go  back.  If 
you  will,  to  the  almost  hopeless  fights  we  made  against  an  arrogant 
Republican  leadership  In  the  days  when  our  lot  was  political  poverty. 
Can  you  remember  our  condemnation  of  Republican  oflBceholders 
and  candidates  becatise  they  neglected  the  welfare  of  the  plain 
people — the  working  people — or  labor?  Can  you  remember  how  we 
charged  that  they  were  the  willing  servants  of  the  special  Interests, 
and  were  continually  unmindful  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  fac- 
tory worker  and  the  small  businessman  and  the  farmer?  I  remem- 
ber It  well.  We  were  right  and  they  were  wrong.  We  demanded 
that  they  represent  all  of  the  people — or  get  out. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  do  not  commit 
that  same  political  sin — for  if  we  do,  and  as  sure  as  we  do — we  will 
bring  another  period  of  chaos  from  which  the  Republic  may  not 
easily  recover. 

About  2  years  ago  I  made  a  speech  before  the  mantifacttirer's 
association  In  my  own  city.  I  said  then  that  I  hoped  that  If  I  made 
mistakes  In  connection  with  labor  legislation  or  labor  problems  that 
my  mistakes  would  be  In  favor  of  labor.  I  didn't  want  to  make 
mistakes,  I  added,  but  It  seemed  to  me  best  that  what  mistakes 
there  were,  if  any,  be  In  favor  of  the  less  articulate  group — the  group 
least  able  at  that  time  to  present  Its  case.  I  haven't  changed  my 
mind.    I  still  feel  that  way  about  It. 

But  neither  have  I  changed  my  mind  about  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  mistakes,  nor  have  I  changed  about  the  charges  made 
In  campaigns  of  a  bygone  day,  that  men  elected  to  Congress  or  to 
other  public  office  are  botuid  by  the  solemn  and  almost  sacred 
responsibility  of  representing  the  Interests  of  all  of  the  people.  If 
we  surrender  the  Ideals  we  maintained  then,  we  are  not  only 
doomed  to  a  defeat  we  deserve,  but  we  bring  a  crushing  and  per- 
haps lasting  defeat  to  the  less  fortunate  of  our  fellows  and  our 
country.  Much  as  our  hearts  and  sympathies  direct  us  to  an 
Intensified  and  sometimes  magnified  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  man 
who  works.  If  we  challenge  his  employer  beyond  what  Is  fair  we 
hvirt  everybody,  and  most  of  all  we  hurt  the  worker  and  his  family. 
By  fairly  serving  business,  big  and  small,  we  best  serve  those  who 
have  first  call  on  our  affection  and  sympathetic  friendship.  By  a 
protection  as  well  as  a  correction  of  the  existing  system  we  also 
best  serve  our  State  and  Nation. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  without  succes-sfiU 
Industry  and  business  there  will  not  long  be  work  and  wages. 
Neither  can  we  for  a  moment  forget  that  ours  Is  still  the  party  of 
economic  as  well  as  social  Justice.  There  may  yet  be  devised  a 
more  perfect  form  of  government  than  ours,  but  as  we  view  the 


have  maintained. 

Responsibility  increases  with  the  passing  of  time,  and  more  so 
for  us  because  ours  is  the  part  r  now  to  power.  We  cannot  shake 
off  or  repudiate  our  earlier  critl  :lsms  or  pledges,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  the  public  welfare  In  oiu-  keeping  we  are  morally  compelled 
to  a  Just  treatment  of  every  ]nan,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
color,  or  station  in  life.  "The  survival  of  the  fittest"  works  more 
ways  than  one — the  good  way  ind  the  bad  way.  If  we  surrender 
our  convictions  for  votes,  or  for  public  office.  Heaven  help  us,  all 
of  us. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  select  oir  candidates  for  the  election  In 
November.  Our  duty  is  to  choose  the  best  among  us  who  are 
available.  If  we  select  our  tlclet  with  care  and  honesty,  as  I  am 
certain  we  will,  thousands  uj  on  thousands  of  Republican  and 
Independent  voters  will  suppo:  t  us  again  this  year.  They  have 
been  confident  of  the  true  liberalism  of  our  party  and  we  should 
keep  that  faith. 

This  campaign,  as  every  canpalgn,  is  certain  to  furnish  false 
Issues  and  some  bitterness.  Ihe  feelings  and  language  of  men 
are  pretty  certain  to  expand  ia  a  political  contest.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  divide  our  legons  and  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
faults  of  those  who  have  been  )f  our  fraternity,  and  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  our  party.  I  think  the  virtues  have  out- 
weighed the  faults  and  the  enors,  and  that  the  occasions  of  the 
conflict  of  opinion  are  of  leiser  importance  by  far  than  the 
glorious  fact  that  for  the  mqst  part  we  have  seen  eye  to  eye 
and  have  fought  shoulder  to  ishoulder  In  the  noble  efforts  and 
for  the  high  purposes  of  the  national  administration  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  I 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  sal^  here  tonight  will  be  not  too  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  migUt  desire  a  keynote  speech  devoted 
to  oratorical  effort  and  catch- phrase  language,  or  to  those  who 
might  prefer  that  the  speakei'  hall  the  achievements  and  sub- 
merge the  mistakes. 

To  me  It  seemed  that  the  kiynote  of  this  campaign  should  l>e 
based  upon  the  purposes  and  !the  philosophy  of  our  party — true 
liberalism — economic  and  social  justice — and  a  declaration  of  faith 
in  our  party  and  its  leadership,  and  an  \uidylng  faith  In  the 
goodness  of  God.  I 

Since  we  last  met  In  conventlfcn  Governor  Cross  has  led  Connecti- 
cut through  troubled  times.  I  fchall  not  trespass  upon  the  privilege 
of  the  principal  candidates,  as  sur  party  custom  provides  that  they 
address  the  convention  themselves,  and  I  await  the  Euidresses  with 
eagerness  and  confidence. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  pay  tr  bute  to  the  successes  of  these  years 
under  Governor  Cross.  We  havi  s  witnessed  the  smashing  of  a  politi- 
cal dictatorship  In  the  Stpte  of  Connecticut.  The  government  has 
been  pretty  much  returned  to  i%e  people,  and  the  mechanism  of  our 
governmental  machinery  Is  beirte  given  added  momentum  under  the 
direction  of  our  party  associates.  Important  among  the  advances 
has  been  a  revision  of  the  finiancial  structure  of  the  State,  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  budgetary  system,  not  yet  perfect,  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  great  saving  t(»  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  and  a 
more  orderly  management  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Reorganizing  so  large  a  structure  as  a  State  government  Is  not  a 
simple  thing  and  there  are  mmy  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The 
Governor  has  faithfully  kept  at  the  task  and  the  rewards  are  becom- 
ing obvious.  There  has  been  in  improvement  In  departments  of 
the  State,  better  services  to  Its  citizens,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing close  and  Intimate  cojperation  with  the  agencies  of  thg 
Federal  Government.  An  entile  address  might  be  devoted  to  the 
advances  we  have  made  In  Connecticut,  but,  as  I  have  said  hereto- 
fore, our  candidate  for  Governor  will  want  to  discuss  State  affairs, 
and  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  h  s  right  and  pleasure. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  our  i  arty,  or  to  the  President,  or  to  my- 
self, if  I  did  not  now  again  emress  our  appreciation  of  the  recog- 
nition given  to  Connecticut  byJPresldcnt  Roosevelt.  We  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Homer  a.  Cummings  is  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  that  William  O.  Douglas  is  Chairman  of  the 
great  Securities  and  Exchange]  Commission,  and  that  other  Con- 
necticut men  are  holding  hlghj positions  and  places  In  the  Federal 
Government.  That  these  men  Jiave  reflected  credit  upon  our  State, 
upon  the  Judgment  of  the  Pr^ldent,  and  upon  their  friends  here 
at  home  is  reason  for  gratitude]  and  applause. 

Despite  the  existing  uncertaipty  in  many  cotmtrles  of  the  world, 
and  though  there  be  some  sad|iess  at  home  and  In  our  own  State, 


we  still  have  reason  for  tha 
at  war,  and  with  God's  help  we 


Ivlng  and  satisfaction.    We  are  not 
will  keep  out  of  war.    Otir  churches 
and  schools  and  press  are  free-f-and  shall  be  free.    Our  democratic 
history  and  traditions  and  ins  tltutlons  are  Intact  and  will  be  so 

The  I  nlted  States  continues  the  land  of 
opportunity,  and  we  rejoice  In  (  emocracy  and  the  perpetual  freedom 
that  Is  among  the  more  prcci  )us  of  God's  earthly  gifts.  We  do 
have  an  everlasting  faith,  and  am  certain  that  It  is  the  prayer  of 
all  of  us  that  it  be  strengthened. 

make  is  Intended  to  carry  us  down 
the  middle  of  the  road.  The  fltht  Is  to  protect  property  rights  and 
to  completely  reestablish  hum  in  rights  as  we  lift  to  a  new  level 
the  men  and  women  and  chlldien  of  America.  We  will  destroy  the 
haunting  fear  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity.  The  loyal  legions 
continue  to  press  forward  imde :  the  leadership  of  Rooeevelt. 
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Naval  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PETER  G.  GERRY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  10, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OP  MASSACHU- 
^^  SEnrS,  ON  JANUARY  9,  1939 


Mr.  GERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  radio  address  on  the 
subject  of  naval  defenses,  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh!  on  January  9,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  people  are  a  peace-loving  nation.  There  Is  no 
doubt  on  that  score  and  no  basis  for  argument.  They  have  no 
passion  for  conquest;  no  lust  for  world  supremacy^  They  covet 
nothing  belonging  to  any  other  nation  anywhere  on  earth_  "nvey  do 
not  aspire  to  thi  role  of  International  policemen  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  do  not  seek  to  interfere  in  Uie  internal  affairs  of 
anv  other  nation,  however  abhorrent  they  may  sometimes  be— as 
IS  the  case  today— and  however  much  they  may  deplore  oppression 
and  despise  dictators  and  grieve  for  the  suffering.  „„*,„„o, 

Let  me  add  my  own  views,  apart  from  the  question  of  national 
defense  through  armaments,  on  what  I  consider  to  be  of  equal 
importance  and  equally  deserving  of  emphasis  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say.  for  the  a^oida"^^  °f  war.  ,^, 
First  we  should  not  undertake  to  intervene  in  political  disputes 
raeing  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  duty,  moral  or 
lela^  which  imposes  upon  our  Nation  responsibility  for  policing 
international  arVas  or  gratuitously  attempting  to  fe"le  Interna- 
tional disputes.  The  American  people  have  leariied  from  bitter 
experience  both  In  actual  warfare  abroad  and  from  the  ^roic 
efforts  our  Nation  has  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  World 
War  to  preserve  peace,  that  we  can  expect  nothing  but  loss  f  life 
money,  and  prestige  from  interfering  with  situations  developing 
out  of  the  d^p-ro6ted  rivalries  and  animosities  which  continually 
pSgue  the  nations  of  Europe  and  now  extend  to  t^e  0"fj^\„ J^ 
my  opinion,  our  national  welfare  demands  and  our  people  insist 
St  ?n  nV^matlonal  relations  we  follow  the  wise  Washingtonlan 
admonition  to  avoid  entangling  associations  abroad— in  brief,  to 
mind  our  own  business.  ^     .      ,  ^ 

Secondly,  our  neutrality  must  be  wholehearted,  clearly  expressed, 
and  emphatic.  I  mean  by  this  that  we  should  serve  notice  by  law 
on  foreSners  and  citizens  alike  that  we  In  America  corisider  the 
preservation  of  peace  paramount  to  the  economic  Interwts  of  fol- 
low the  flag"  diplomats  representing  American  corporate  business 
engaged  in  exploiting  resources  or  markets  In  foreign  countries^ 

Thirdly  our  neutrality  laws  should  not  permit  the  commitment 
of  this  Nation  to  any  policy  or  course  of  action  favorable  or  un- 
favorable  to  any  bellige^nt.  Neutrality  should  be  mandatory  and 
not  JermSlve.^  The  Reason  for  neutrality  laws  U  for  the  very 
purpose  of  avoiding  involvement  in  the  wars  of  other  nations 

Fourthly  Congress  should  enact  a  provision  suspending  all  trade 
and  commerce  v^lth  belligerents  at  the  Inception  and  durjng  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  Supplying  munitions  and  Implements 
of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerents  and  refusing  them  to  another  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  delivery,  resulting  from  effective  block- 
Me  led  directly  toour  Involvement  in  the  World  War.  Profits  from 
trade  with  warring  nations  cannot  Justify  the  ever-present  danger 
they  entail  of  Involvement  in  war.  Our  primary  concern  at  all  tlmea 
must  be  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  youth. 

Fifthly  m  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions— wars,  threatened  wars, 
and  dls^'nslons  among  nations— which  exist  today  and  which  may 
very  conceivably  break  out  tomorrow  into  another  international 
Blaiiehter  it  is  my  studied  conviction  that  we  should  accompany 
this  policy  of  strict  neutrality  with  an  equally  decisive  program  of 
self-defense  Such  a  program  should  not  be  beyond  our  needs, 
neither  hysterical  nor  exaggerated.  It  should  be  broad,  compre- 
hensive, and  sufBcient  to  meet  any  and  all  contingencies  likely  to 
arise  from  the  threatening  International  scene. 

Wliat  I  have  been  saying  amounts  to  this:  I  am  convinced  our 
peace  and  security  In  this  country  embraces  a  sincere  and  honest 
policy  of  neutrality  as  well  as  adequate  national  defense  through 
armaments. 

When  we  speak  of  arms  and  armaments  for  our  country  we 
should  be  thinking  solely  In  terms  of  our  own  safety  and  security. 
Our  objectives  with  respect  to  our  national  defense  must  never  be 
to  promote  war,  or  to  assist  In  war.  but  to  Insure  peace. 

We  should  proceed  upon  the  conviction,  amply  supported  by  the 
records  of  history  and  reinforced  by  recent  events,  that  a  nation 
Is  seldom  attacked  if  the  weapons  of  its  defense  are  so  strong  that 


attack  Is  foredoomed   to  falliwe,   and.   conversely,   that   weakness 
invites  attack. 

I  have  always  favored  disarmament  as  an  avenue  to  peace  pro- 
viding the  disarmament  is  mutual  and  universal.  But  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  disarming  our  own  country  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  In  arms — leaving  the  United  States  defenseless  against 
foreign  aggressors.  In  my  Judgment,  that  is  not  the  way  to  peace 
but  a  certain  Invitation  to  war.  I  am  convinced  that  in  large 
majority,  the  American  people  share  this  view. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  advocate  disarmament  for  the 
United  States  under  any  and  all  circumstances  and  who  invariably 
oppose  measures  designed  to  strengthen  our  Navy  and  other  me- 
diums of  national  defense,  and  often  it  U  these  various  groups 
of  self-styled  "pacifists"  who  are  the  most  persistent  pleaders  for 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  conflicts,  for  our  tak- 
ing sides  and  lending  aid.  They  would  have  the  United  States 
weak  in  the  weapons  of  war.  yet  pursue  a  course  of  intermeddling 
that  in  the  long  run  would  almost  certainly  Involve  tis  in  war. 
The  inconsistency  of  such  a  position  is  utterly  Incomprehensible. 
Since  events  have  demonstrated  that  treaties  and  International 
peace  pacts  afford  no  guaranty  of  peace  and  no  real  security,  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  for  adequate  national  defense  Is  now  gen- 
erally accepted.  Facing  the  disheartening  realities  of  today  we 
are  forced  to  the  realization  that  in  the  world  about  us.  wars  and 
the  prospects  of  more  wars  are  terribly  menacing. 

Adequate  national  defense  of  the  United  States  as  a  national 
poUcy  is  simple  to  affirm,  but  the  exact  limits  are  not  so  easily 
specified.  Adequate  is  a  relative  term.  It  affords  large  differences 
of  opinion.  What  Is  adequate  imder  one  set  of  circumstances  may 
obviously  prove  Inadequate  under  different  circumstances. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  as  matters  stand  today,  we  must  avoid 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  European  war  perils  and  territorial  am- 
bitions of  European  dictators,  and  in  the  determination  of  our 
program  of  adequate  national  defense  we  should  concern  ourselves 
with  our  own  needs,  for  our  own  security  and  nothing  else.  Let 
me  add,  also,  that  I  do  not  favor  armed  forces  based  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  have  an  armed  force  of  supcrslze  and  effectiveness  It 
will  prevent  dictator  nations  from  starting  a  general  war  In  Europe. 
The  need  of  an  adequate  Navy,  of  an  adequate  Army,  of  an  ade- 
quate air  force,  of  adequate  trained  reserves — all  to  be  adequate 
for  our  defense  and  security,  is,  I  repeat,  generally  recognized. 
But  when  It  comes  to  fixing  size  and  number  in  the  various  cate- 
gories, and  defining  the  limits  of  adequacy,  and  settling  upon  the 
time  factor — the  pace  at  which  we  shall  proceed  with  the  building 
of  ships  and  coast  defenses  and  aircraft  and  naval  and  air  bases, 
and  the  amount  of  money  out  of  the  National  Treasury  that  we 
shall  appropriate  and  expend  for  national  defense — we  encounter 
great  divergence  of  opinion. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  a  recognition  by  the  Congress  or 
the  necessity  for  expansion  and  acceleration  of  our  national  de- 
fense program  in  many  directions  ought  not  to  mean — and  I  am 
confident  that  it  does  not  mean— any  stampede  to  approve  any 
intemperate  and  ill-considered  and  tmcharted  course  of  multi- 
tudinous   activities    and    expenditures   postulated    upon    the    need 

for  preparedness.  ^ 

"We  took  a  major  forward  step  toward  strengthening  the  first 
line  of  our  national  defense — ovir  Navy — In  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress last  year  of  the  naval  expansion  bill,  which  was  intended 
to  give  reality  to  our  declared  policy  of  maintaining  naval  parity 
with  Great  Britain  and  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  with  Japan. 

We  are  not  embarking  upon  any  new  naval  policy.  We  are  not 
setting  out  to  outstrip  England  or  Japan  In  naval  building.  We 
are  not  proposing  to  build  bigger  ships  or  more  than  any  other 
nation.  We  are  not  seeking  naval  superiority.  But  we  are  aiminf 
to  attain  and  then  maintain  the  5-5-3  ratio. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  last  April. 
Admiral  Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  stated  (and  I  quote  hU 
exsu:t  words)  :  '"The  Navy  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Navy  authorized  In  this  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate defense  to  America  provided  the  foreign  nations  do  not 
expand  their  navies  beyond  what  we  now  believe  they  are  doing." 
"It  is  not,"  Admiral  Leahy  added,  "sufficiently  strong  to  insure  our 
beiiig  successful  against  foreign,  attack  but  it  Is  believed  to  be  stif- 
ficlcnt  to  provide  reasonable  assurance."  On  this  same  occasion 
ho  defined  an  adequate  navy  as  one  (and  I  quote  words  summa- 
rized from  the  Senate  committee  report)  "capable  of  meeting  and 
defeating  the  enemy  at  sea,  as  the  only  sure  way  that  they  can 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  our  coasts,  and  the  only  sure  way  to 
bring  It  to  a  close."  "A  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  occupy  tha 
attention  of  the  enemy,"  he  said,  "will  prevent  bombing  attacks 
against  our  large  cities  and  Industrial  areas:  will  automatically 
Insure  safety  to  our  coasts  and  will  free  most  of  the  trade  routes 
except  for  sporadic  enemy  raids."  Admiral  Leahy  laid  emphasis 
m  his  testimony  on  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  at  the  last  session  was  not  (and  1  again 
quote  his  words)  "sufficient  to  permit  of  aggressive  action  overseas, 
cf  policing  the  world,  or  of  projecting  an  Invasloa  of  the  territory 
of  any  naval  powsr." 

I  commend  that  statement  and  am  sure  it  Is  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  know  that  the  Navy's  attitude  toward 
an  adequate  navy  Is  In  exact  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  against  intermeddling  m  foreign  affairs  or  building 
UP  a  navy  for  aggression.  ^^     „ 

What  has  taken  place  since  these  statements  before  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  last  AprU  to  alter  the  picture?     We  now 
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know  that  naval  buUdlng  by  Great  Britain  and  Oennany  is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  far  greater  scale  than  was  expected  a  year  ago,  and 
proceeding  at  a  feverish  speed.  In  fact.  Information  available  Indi- 
cates that  Germany  alone  has  spent  $3,000,000,000  In  the  last  2ya 
years  for  rearmaments,  that  France  la  spending  40  percent  of  ita 
budget  annually  for  armaments,  and  that  Japan  is  expanding  her 
Navy  with  ominous  secrecy.  We  now  understand  Japan  Is  building 
battleships  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  40,000  tons. 

This  information  has  prompted  the  Navy  now  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  construction  of  45.000-ton  instead  of  our  present  and  pa^st 
35.000-ton  battleships  and  to  develop  further  defenses  against  sub- 
marines, especially  harbor  defenses,  from  the  future  appropriations 
that  wlU  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  con- 
formity with  the  authorization  of  the  10-year  naval  expansion  pro- 
gram in  the  last  Congress.  ^  ^  .     .  ,      *»,« 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  may  be  warranted  In  increasing  the 
pace— and  I  emphasize  that  word  "pace"— of  .the  naval  construction 
program  authorized  by  Congress  last  year,  bift  we  are  not  increasing 
the  size  of  the  program,  because  the  program  of  last  year  covered  a 
period  of  10  years  of  expansion.  In  the  naval  expansion  program  of 
last  year,  which.  I  repeat,  was  a  naval  10-year  program  apparently 
adequate  as  of  that  time  and  date,  Congress  directed  the  convening 
of  a  board  of  naval  officers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  need, 
for  purposes  of  national  defense,  of  the  establishment  of  additional 
submarine,  destroyer,  mine,  and  naval  air  bases  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions.  This  report  has  been 
received  by  Congress  within  the  last  week  and  lays  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  need  of  new  and  enlarged  air  and  submarine  bases. 
The  Importance  of  favorable  congressional  action  upon  this  report 
providing  for  enlarged  air  and  submarine  bases  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized It  is  obvious  that  ft  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to 
build  a  great  navy  and  project  a  great  air  force  without  the  liidUis- 
pensable  adjunct  of  the  necessary  bases  and  landing  fields.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  oTir  national  defense  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected  during  the  years  since  the  World  War.  while  we  were 
seeking  naval  disarmament  by  treaty.  „  .      ».        w 

The  President's  annual  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  bespoke 
m  general  terms  the  need  of  great  strengthening  In  our  national 
defenses.  The  Federal  Budget  of  recommended  appropriations  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  last  Thxirsday.  reflects  this  policy  and  contains  size- 
able increased  amounts  for  naval  construction  and  for  the  Army 
and  Na\'y  Air  Corps,  as  compared  with  the  appropriation  for  the 

ctirrent  year.  .   .     .^    .^     ^  .      ^ 

In  connection  with  this  recommendation  of  the  President,  Insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  national  defenses.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  President  proposes  to  continue  the  Increased  appropriations  that 
would  be  expected  under  the  naval  expansion  building  program  of 
last  year  and  possibly  accelerate  somewhat  both  the  building  of 
naval  vessels  and  naval  aircraft. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  will  have  to  consider  also  the 
specific  recommendations  contained  In  a  special  message  from  the 
President  on  national  defense  which  Is  expected  to  come  to  Congress 
wlth'n  a  few  days,  embracing  a  further  and  special  8500,000,000  pro- 
gram for  national-defense  facilities,  of  which  e210,0C;0.000  is  con- 
templated for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Any  comment  or  discussion  of  the  President's  specific  recom- 
mendations miist  necessarily  await  the  receipt  of  his  message.  The 
proposals  should  be  received  and  analyzed  apart  from  political  par- 
tisanship. What  specific  recommendations  will  relate  to  the  Navy 
I  cannot,  of  course,  prophesy.  The  recommendations  that  may 
relate  to  the  Army  can  better  be  discvissed  by  those  more  familiar 
than  I  with  the  details  of  Army  defense. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  at  the  present  session  will  see  the  heed 
for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  our  air  force  in  order  to  provide 
aircraft  in  sufficient  numbers,  modernity,  and  effectiveness  to  serve 
as  coordinating  adjuncts  to  the  fleet  and  coastal  defenses  In  re- 
pelling invasion.  Because  of  the  speed  with  which  modern  plates 
become  obsolete.  It  is  important  to  have  In  mind  in  this  connection 
the  futility  of  building  too  many  aircraft,  which  might  be  out- 
moded almost  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  service. 

We  must  not  lose  our  perspective  in  the  present  popular  excite- 
ment regarding  air  forces  and  aerial  attack.  We  must  remember 
that  Germany's  reputed  10.000  fleet  of  war  planes  is  of  no  peril  to  tis 
so  long  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  us  and  our  Navy  controls 
the  sea;  they  are  of  no  danger  to  xis  without  an  enemy  base  on  this 
side  of  the  sea.  Our  Navy  will,  in  my  Judgment,  and  by  reason  of 
our  geographical  location,  always  remain  the  mainstay  of  our  se- 
curity, our  greatest  safeguard,  a  powerful  agency  for  peace  so  long 
as  there  be  peace,  and  our  first  reliance  in  the  event  of  war. 

Time  permits  me  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  need  for  larger 
facilities  for  our  reserves  among  the  civilians  in  and  out  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  service  institutions,  and  training  schools  to  teach 
and  train  skilled  technicians,  pilots,  and  general  personnel  as  part 
of  a  great  reserve  force  to  supplement  regular  forces  of  the  Army 
and  Na\'y.  In  my  opinion,  the  building  up  of  our  long-neglected 
reserves  is  supremely  important  in  any  plan  of  adequate  wartime 
defense.  Indeed.  I  consider  the  development  of  a  Nation-wide  plan 
of  defense,  including  Industrial  mobilization,  organization,  and 
training  civilian  personnel  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  move 
speedily  and  effectively  in  time  of  danger,  second  only  In  Importance 
to  naval  vessel  and  aircraft  building. 

Let  me  say  in  sununary  and  in  conclusion  that  in  every  considera- 
tion of  our  national -defense  needs  we  should  always  remember  that 
we  are  formulating  a  program  for  peace  rather  than  a  program  for 
war. 


What  are  the  prime  elements  of  a  program  for  peace? 

First,  absolute  neutrality. 

Second,  strict  adherence  to  oi  ir  national  policy  of  nonaggresslon. 

Third,  utter  avoidance  of  entj  ngllng  alliances. 

Fourth,  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  strong,  powerful,  well- 
balanced  navy  capable  of  meetUig  and  defeating  an  enemy  far  from 
our  shores — this  because  of  our  geographical  prerogative  of  de- 
fending ourselves  first  on  the  se  i. 

Fifth,  creation  and  maintenance  of  adequate  air  forces  and 
maintenance  of  a  comparativeljj  small  but  well-equipped  and  well- 
trained  army,  supplemented  with  trained  reserves. 

If  we  adhere  to  this  program,  we  wUl  be  secure.  If  we  adhere 
strictly  to  this  program,  we  w  11  be  able  to  remain  at  peace.  If 
war  comes  to  us  unbidden,  we  w  ill  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  quick  and 
successful  conclusion. 

Whatever  the  cost  of  this  pre  gram  In  money.  It  will  be  Infinitely 
less  costly  In  money  to  say  not]  ilng  of  the  cost  in  human  lives  and 
human  suffering  of  the  alternative,  namely,  a  long-drawn-out  war. 

This  program  for  peace  does  not  require  the  universal  conscrip- 
tion of  our  manpower,  the  regimentation  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
abandonment  of  our  democratiq  processes,  and  the  conversion  ol  our 
Government  into  a  dictatorshii  i. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  KANSAS 


-    Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
consent  to  have  inserted  ir 
short  editorial  from  the  Kajnsas 
the  Budget. 

There  being  no  objectioii  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f ( Hows 
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It  Is  Important  to  examine 
of  an  apparently  ceaseless 
debt  acc\unula\lon. 

The  administration's  excuse 
recovery,  revives  business,  and 
record  do  not  bear  out  this  c 
victlons  shortly  after  he  had 
contrary. 

Note  these  familiar  words  ol 
and  urgent  message  to  Congr< 
after  he  had  been  inaugurate 

"For  3  long  years  the  ~ 
toward  bankruptcy. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1931  the 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1932  It 

Tor  the  fiscal  year  1933  it 

•Tor  the  fiscal  year  1934,  bi 
by  the  last  Congress  and  the 
probably  exceed  »1, 000.000,000 

"Thus  we  have  piled  up  an 

"With  the  utmost  serious 
profound  effect  of  this  fact 
contributed  to  the  collapse 
centuated  the  stagnation  of 
has  added  to  the  ranks  of 
house  is  not  in  order     •     • 

Indeed  it  was  not.    Mr. 
at   once.     He  had   been 
pledges  to  that  effect. 

But  within  90  dajrs  from 
message,   Mr.   Roosevelt   and 
extravagant  program  of 
this  moment  and  is  now 
the  New  Deal  administration 

So  quickly  was  the  shift  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  estimate  of  $1 

The  deficits  In  the  closing 
of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke 
to  the  falling  off  of  revenue! 
depression.    They  were  not 


Star  of  January  7.  1939] 

WSONG  ROAD 

tlie  facts  and  to  cite  the  whole  record 
sp  urge  in  Government  spending  and 


for  this  policy  is  that  it  promotes 
:reates  more  Jobs.    The  facts  and  the 
ccntentlon.    Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  con- 
become  President  were  to  the  exact 


serlousn  ss 


Q 


Budget 


day  of  Thursday.  January  5), 
1939 


CITY  STAR  OP  JANUARY  7,  1939 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
City  Star  on  the  subject  of 


the  New  Deal  Executive  in  a  special 
»  on  March  10,  1933.  within  a  week 


Feder  il  Government  has  been  on  the  road 


deficit  was  $462,000,000. 

$2,472,000,000. 
will  probably  exceed  $1,200,000,000. 

on  the  appropriation  bills  passed 

estimated  revenues,  the  deficit  will 

vmless  immediate  action  is  taken. 

accumlated  deficit  of  $5,000,000,000. 

I  point  out  to  the  Congress  the 

ipon  our  national  economy.    It  has 

our  banking  structure.    It  has  ac- 

;he  economic  life  of  our  people.     It 

1  he  unemployed.    Our  Government's 


Ro<sevelt  then  wanted  It  put  in  order — 
elect^   on   a  platform   and   on  repeated 


the   date  of  his  special   and  urgent 

Congress  had  launched   out  on   an 

spending  and  debt  that  has  continued  to 

proJ(  cted  into  an  endless  future  so  far  as 

is  concerned. 

the  spending  made  In  1933  that  by 

June  30  the  deficit  had  risen  from 

$1100,000,000  to  a  total  of  $3,063,000,000. 

rears  of  the  previous  administration, 

with  such  serio\isness.  had  been  due 

under  the  powerful  impact  of  the 

to  excessive  spending. 


due 
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But  here.  Including  the  fiscal  period  covered  by  the  Budget 
message  of  this  week,  is  the  10-year  record  of  deficits  and  added 
debts.    The  figxu-es  are  in  millions  of  dollars. 


Fiscal  j-car 


JflSl. 
1932. 
1933. 
1P34. 
193.5. 
1936. 
l'«7. 
1038. 
1(09. 
1940. 


Rcceii'ts 


8,190 
2.0O0 
2.CS0 
3.  lie 
3.  SCO 
4,116 
.\294 
6.2U 
fi.520 
5,069 


Expend- 
itures 


4,092 
5,154 
6.143 
7.105 
7.375 
8,880 

8.  K»5 
7,  54,1 

9.  4'j2 
8.995 


Gnvw 
deficit 


902 
3.148 
3.0fi3 
3.9>i9 
3.  575 
4.764 
2.811 
1.449 
3.972 
3,326 


The  figures  listed  for  the  last  2  years  are  estimates.  Both  the 
expenditures  and  deficits  may  far  exceed  them,  as  they  usually 
have  in  the  last  6  years. 

But  there  is  the  record,  unparalleled  in  length  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  In  1930,  before  the  deficits  began,  the  Federal 
debt  stood  at  $16,185,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  1940  fiscal  year, 
according  to  the  estimate  In  this  week's  Budget,  that  debt  wUl 
have  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $44,458,000,000.  or  an  added 
debt  of  $28,273,000,000.  AU  except  about  five  billions  of  that,  or 
more  than  twenty-threo  billions,  will  represent  the  debt  piled  up 
by  the  Roosevelt  administrations. 

But  that  is  not  aU.  For  It  is  seen  from  the  record  that  revenues 
began  to  go  up  early  in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  due  to  added 
taxation  as  well  as  the  measurable  recovery;  also  that  in  that 
administration  expenditures  have  been  nearly  doubled  over  the 
prevlovis  administration.  .   ^     .  ^.^     ^ 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  It?  At  the  low  point  of  the  de- 
pression in  1932  the  national  income  was  $40,000,000,000.  This 
w^ek  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  It  was  running  at  the  rate  of  sixty  blUlons 
now  a  gain  of  twenty  billions.  But  we  have  gone  into  debt  more 
than  twenty-three  billions  in  the  meantime,  not  counting  the 
added  tax  and  revenue  and  the  added  expenditures  not  represented 
by  debt. 

Does  that  prove  that  spending  pushes  up  the  national  Income, 
promotes  prosperity,  and  ends  unemployment?  Not  yet;  and  we 
have  had  already  a  6-year  trial  at  it  with  still  more  to  come. 

Spending  that  brings  prosperity  must  come  from  the  bottom  and 
not  from  the  top.  It  must  come  from  the  people  who  have  earned 
the  money  in  wages  and  at  real  Jobs  and  are  using  it  to  buy  the 
things  they  need.  Excessive  spending  and  taxation  by  the  Govern- 
ment tends  to  paralyze  the  industry  that  must  furnish  the  Jobs 

and  pay  the  wages.  ^.         -».    ,  «*    .„^ 

It  is  a  fallacious  theory  and  a  dangerous  practice.  The  facts  and 
the  record  prove  it.  The  administration  won't  or  can't  halt  It. 
Congress  can  and  must  do  it. 


The  Businessman  and  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  10. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  RAYMOND  McCARL,  FORMER  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IN  NEW  YORK  SUN  OF 
JANUARY  7.  1939  

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  John 
Raymond  McCarl.  former  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  The  Businessman  and  Congress.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  7. 1939. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  7.  1939] 

The  Businissman  akd  Congress 

ko  longer  can  the  people  afford  to  elect  a  congress  and  then 

abandon  rr  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  self-seekers how  and 

wht  business  withoot  further  delay  must  crve  congress  full 
and   unselfish   support  in   workino   ottt   problems   of   sel*- 

COVERNMENT 

(By  John  Raymond  McCarl,  former  Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States) 
Dictators  have  served  us  well.     Unwittingly,  of  course,  but  weU 
nevertheless.    By  their  brutality,  terrorism,  and  war-madness  they 
have  awakened  vis,  made  us  see  it  must  not  happen  here— that 


democracies  must  succeed  if  the  world  is  to  avoid  reversion  to 
barbarism. 

If  we  may  have  dreamed  that  men  so  empowered  might  b« 
guided  by  wisdom,  benevolence,  or  Justice  it  is  fortunate  we  have 
been  aroused  from  our  slumber.     Too  bad  we  slept  so  long. 

Now  that  we  are  regaining  consciousness  It  is  most  encouraging 
that  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  Congress  as  a  source  of  help  if 
we  are  to  escape  irreparable  damage. 

Equally  encouraging  Is  the  fact  it  is  being  recognieed  there  must 
be  an  improved  relationship  between  businessmen  and  Congress  if 
we  are  to  work  out  our  problems  and  build  solidly  for  the  future. 

Congress  and  business.    How  timely.    How  to  the  point. 

The  Sun  is  to  be  congratulated.    It  selected  the  subject. 

We  are  failing  In  self-government  because  we  are  not  trying  to 
succeed — and  are  taking  an  occasional  "shot  in  the  arm"  to  escape 
seeing  realities.  We  are  drifting,  following  the  course  of  least  resist- 
ance, downward — and  are  nearlng  financial  collapse  and  loss  of  free- 
dom. The  cold  fact  Is — we  now  must  demonstrate  our  capacity  for 
self-government  or  forfeit  its  advantages — turn  the  Job  over  to  a 
boss.    Be  told  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  It. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  ambition  to  rule  that  is 
dangerous.  It  is  the  mistake  of  permitting  growth  of  a  condition 
which  can  have  no  other  end — and  a  sure  route  to  receivership  is  via 
bankruptcy. 

Think  of  It.  A  nation  blessed  with  everything  man  reasonably 
could  ask  going  broke! 

V/E'RE  supposed  to  GOVESN  OtntSELVES  THROUGH  CONGRESS 

Congress  can't  save  vis.  but  it  can  give  vis  a  chance  to  save  our- 
selves and  could  be  mighty  helpful,  and  would  be  if  once  convinced 
we  had  come  to  our  senses  and  Intend  trying.  In  fact.  Congress  la 
the  one  agency  In  which  there  exists  the  power  and  a  natural  incen- 
tive to  help  VIS  work  our  way  out  of  the  woods.  And  lest  we  may 
have  forgotten — we  are  supposed  to  govern  ourselves  through 
Congress. 

While  technlcaUy,  perhaps,  no  special  responsibility  rests  upon 
business,  as  a  practical  matter  its  responsibility  is  very  real  and  very 
giave  because  its  opportunities  are  greatest.  All  those  in  places  of 
citizen  leadership  have  a  responsibility  they  no  longer  may  treat 
lightly,  but  business  is  out  on  the  firing  line.  It  must  swing  into 
action  with  the  best  it  has  to  give,  not  Juat  tor  business — for 
country. 

Already  bowed  down  by  the  load  of  a  tax-eating  public  debt  of 
mountain  size,  we  still  are  spending  lavishly — and  harmfully.  Even 
exhausting  and  punitive  taxes  do  not  produce  enough;  we  still  are 
borrowing  bUUons  for  doling  out  by  government.  It  seems  the  one 
thing  government  knows  how  to  do. 

We  might  willingly  endure  the  present  load  If  it  had  produced 
a  cure,  but  we  have  not  even  begun  to  solve  our  problems — and 
thus  neglected  they  have  become  more  difficult.  Unemployment 
and  want  still  hold  relief  rolls  at  a  high  level  and  agriculture  has 
been  forced  to  a  point  nearlng  complete  dependency  upon  govern- 
ment. But  worse — by  our  excesses  we  have  all  but  crucified  that 
unity  tliat  brought  us  so  far  forward  in  a  few  short  years.  Instead 
of  team  spirit  we  have  class  consciousness,  with  class  pitted  against 
class,  and  race  consciousness  at  a  dangerous  pitch. 

True,  we  have  grand  objectives — oft-repeated  "objectives"  so 
wholesome  as  to  attract  unanimous  approval,  and  which  must  be 
our  goal — but  we  have  not  been  moving  toward  those  objectives. 
We  have  been  mislabeling  our  "medicines" — fooling  the  sick  until. 
In  their  weakened  condition,  they  are  losing  confidence — not  only 
in  government  but  in  mankind. 

ELECTIONS,    A    BUSINESS    FLtJRRT,    AND    BILLIONS    TOtL    ARMAMENTS 

That  our  condition  is  precarious  no  one  with  ability  to  think 
longer  doubts.  Doubt  does  exist,  however,  whether  we  wiU  muster 
that  unselfishness  and  that  don't-glve-up  purpose  required  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Danger  exists,  too,  that  we  may  mistake  the  recent  business 
flurry  for  motion  forward  on  firm  ground — forget  It  was  induced 
by  lavish  spending  of  billions  of  borrowed  dollars  feverishly  doled 
out  by  government  to  cover  its  failures — or  that  we  may  assume 
the  rebuke  the  superstaters  received  In  the  recent  elections  leaves 
nothing  for  us  to  do.  What  a  terrible  mistake  If  either  assvimp- 
tion  should  be  indulged. 

We  produced  one  business  flurry  on  borrowed  money — and  It 
ended  in  the  recession  Now  we  are  spending  more  biUlons  In  an 
effort  to  produce  another,  and  if  we  don't  keep  the  ball  moving 
this  time,  where  will  we  get  the  billions  with  which  to  produce 
another?  Note  the  appalling  height  to  which  this  fl\irry  U  send- 
ing the  public  debt  above  forty  billions,  not  counting  more  bU- 
lions  of  contingent  liability.  .      ^    ^  , 

True,  another  heavy  spending  program  is  already  being  popular- 
ized by  government — aware,  of  course,  that  another  recession 
before  mid  1940  would  furnish  its  undoing— but  how  it  is  to  be 
financed  has  not  as  yet  been  pointed  out.  Perhaps  this  phase  has 
not  even  been  thought  of— relegated  as  too  sordid  and  unpatriotic 
even  for  mention  where  national  defense  is  the  label.  Too  bad 
Government  did  not  think  about  national  defense  before  we 
squandered  bo  many  billions. 

Is  there  danger  too.  that  we  may  be  frightened  by  specters  and 
threats  of  war  into  loss  of  abUity  to  see  clearly  and  to  think 
straight?     Gcd  forbid.  „    ^         ^ 

The  recent  elections?  Like  the  business  flurry— all  depends 
upon  whether  they  are  understood  and  taken  advantage  of.  These 
contests  without  Issue  other  than  government  "as  la."  were  made 
use  of  ijy  the  voters  to  register  a  stinging  protest  against  the 
methods   of   present    government— a   rebuke    to   -rubber   stamp 


I 


I 
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Oongreasmen  (many  <rf  whom  were  ousted)  and  condemnation,  not 

of  Governments  professed  "objectives"  but  rather,  our  faUure  to 
move  toward  them.  Condemnation  too.  of  Its  Incessant  reaching 
for  power,  political  paternalism,  wild  extravagance,  and  selfish  uset 

of  public  moneys.  ^^     ^  -  *». 

These  elections  show  both  the  alertness  and  the  temper  of  the 
voters.  They  are  quick  to  measure  promise  by  performance. 
They  are  tlried  of  "emergencies"  and  of  government  trying  to  run 
ertfythlng.  They  are  tired  of  extravagance  and  fear  bankruptcy. 
They  want  dependabiUty,  not  make-believe.  They  want  oppor- 
tunity, not  dole. 

WHAT   HAS    HAPPOtZD   BCCAITSE   WX   LET   OOVXKWMrWT   XTH*   US 

Ducking  responsibility  seems  o\ir  besetting  sin. 
We  got  Into  this  me-^s  because  when  our  follies  caught  up  with 
lis.  back  In  1929,  we  ducked.  Selfishly  dumped  our  problems  Into 
the  lap  of  government  and  tbovight  we  had  "pulled  a  fast  one," 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  express  pride  In  skulduggery.  Politicians, 
sensing  a  chance  to  grow  big,  seized  them,  and  we  have  become 
almost  hopelessly  involved  because  we  selfishly  have  allowed  govern- 
ment to  flounder  with  conditions  It  hw  no  means  to  Improve; 
problems  we  alone  can  solve. 

For  9  years  we  have  been  "passing  the  buck"  to  government, 
with  the  result  we  should  have  expected.  We  have  wasted  9  years, 
and  our  problems  have  multiplied.  Among  other  new  difficulties 
we  now  have  a  top-heavy  government  on  our  hands,  expert  in 
phrase  making  and  effective  use  of  propaganda,  extravagance,  and 
intimidation.  A  government  twice  the  size  and  twice  as  costly  as 
need  be,  so  Intent  upon  bossing  as  wantonly  to  risk  doing  Irrepa- 
rable damage.  It's  our  Government,  however,  and  we  can  bring 
It  within  bounds  If  we  wiU.  Not,  however,  merely  by  cursing  it. 
We  must  remove  the  excuse  for  its  trying  to  run  everything. 

If  we  intend  working  out  a  basis  for  stability  and  cooperative 
motion  forward,  it's  high  time  we  got  at  It.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  In  the  wrong  direction  but  not,  as  yet,  too  far.  To  win,  we 
must  tackle  our  problems,  attack  them  aggressively.  It  may  seem 
a  big  job.  It  won't  seem  so  big  once  we  get  going  and  score  a 
couple  of  wins. 

A  helpful  Congreee  will  be  utterly  necessary — but  once  such  de- 
termination is  evidenced  by  us,  watch  Congress  respond. 

True,  it  was  a  weak  Congress  that  surrendered — ^paved  the  way 
for  Government  excesses  that  have  nearly  wrecked  us — but  In  that 
surrender  Congress  was  aided  and  abetted  by  businessmen  who 
should  have  known  better — ^urged  to  forego  promised  economy  and 
to  spend  heavily.  This  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
those  follies  that  caused  the  crash,  but  failing  to  realize  such 
course  might  lead  from  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  overlooking  the 
temptations  involved,  ambitions  likely  to  be  aroused.  They 
should  have  anticipated  the  mixing  of  politics  with  spending— the 
era  of  "pap,  patronage,  and  projects"  that  was  the  harvest. 

True,  too,  subsequent  Congresses  have  not  recovered  the  ground 
lout  by  the  Seventy-third,  but  this  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
^  lack  of  effort  by  thoee  to  whom  Congress  has  a  right  to  look  for 
courageous  leadership  among  out  people — that  resentful  or,  worse, 
that  surrender  attitude  some  assxmied  when  the  whip  of  super- 
power commenced  cracking. 

At  that.  Congress  has  been  far  otit  ahead  of  citizen  leadership. 
Kot  only  has  it  resisted  further  dissipation  of  its  authority  by  de- 
feating the  "disorganization  bill"  and  protected  the  Supreme  CotHt 
from  packing  for  political  ends;  It  has  signaled  the  dangers  ahead 
and  sought  dtlwn  help  in  an  effort  to  alter  our  course.  Thus  far 
It  has  signaled  in  vain. 

In  truth.  Congress  ha«  proven  surprisingly  ertrong  considering  the 
abuse  and  lack  of  assistance  It  has  received.  Many  of  Its  Members 
have  invited  political  extermination  by  their  efforts  to  arouse  us  to 
action.  Lifelong  Democrats,  to  give  us  warning,  have  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  most  powerful  political  machine  ever  supported  by 
puUic  money — a  machliw  operated  under  the  banner  of  their  own 
party.  Groups  within  Congress  have  tried  desperately  to  cinrtail 
extravagance  and  foolish  spending — to  reduce  the  coet  of  govern- 
ment to  its  needs— only  to  meet  the  resistance  not  only  of  the 
s^wrstaters  but  of  those  from  the  business  world,  willing  for  per- 
sonal gain  to  push  us  further  toward  bankruptcy — accomplices  for 
assured  profits  or  those  sightless  few  who  so  hopeful  for  profits  as 
bUndly  to  risk  loas  of  aU. 

CONCUSS,   TOO,   HAS  XX/UUm)  FSOlt   FX7TILZ  EXPniMKNTB 

Congress  cant  do  the  Job,  but  how  It  could  help.  It  still  has  all 
Its  constitutional  powers;  It  merely  has  been  making  poor  use  of 
some  of  them.  Then,  too.  Congress  has  learned  a  few  things. 
Among  others,  that  we  cant — 

Make  everybody  rich  and  happy  by  law; 

Tax  our  way  to  needed  reforms  and  Improvements; 

Borrow  our  way  to  prosperity; 

Build  an  enduring  social  security  on  the  quicksands  of  public 
debt: 

Succeed  in  self-government  by  building  govenunent  up — and  tia 
dcwn. 

Induce  frugality,  self-respect  or  self-reliance  by  providing  dole 
instead  of  opportunity. 

Ztob  the  country  of  money,  tax  our  people  white,  and  expect  jobs 
to  tacrease  or  pay  envelopes  to  expand. 

Get  teamwork  In  industry  (and  the  most  for  our  money)  by 
fostering  hate  and  distrust  between  worker  and  management. 

Expect  youth  to  be  filled  with  hope  when  It  can  see  action  In 
nothing  but  government — or  wildly  patriotic  when  Its  expectancy 
la  a  yoke  of  debt. 


Congress  knows  that  every  dollfer  business  spends  to  create  em- 
ployment goes  many  times  as  far  jas  would  the  same  dollar  if  taken 
by  government  for  relief  or  made  work.  That  not  only  does  it  go 
directly  to  the  mark  when  so  spent,  because  no  part  Is  lost  through 
Government  extravagance  or  political  manipulation,  but  that  it  aug- 
ments the  national  income  now  and  hereafter  by  being  employed 
to  Improve  or  to  create  Income- jroducing  property.  Government 
spends  on  public  buildings,  on  pul  llcly  owned  facilities  and  utilities, 
and  for  made  work,  which  may  ,n  some  measxire  add  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  but  not  to  that  by  which  we  live  and  grow — wheel- 
turning  national  Income. 

Congress  knows  that  govemmeint  cannot  continue  to  use  labor 
for  political  ends  if  we  ever  again  are  to  have  that  teamwork  in 
industry  essential  to  production  cf  that  better  quality,  and  at  such 
costs,  as  will  ring  the  bell — so  Induce  buying  at  home  and  abroad 
as  to  Insure  both  Jobs  and  profits.  It  realizes  that  while  tariffs  will 
protect  our  home  market,  we  can' t  get  people  to  buy  unless  quality 
and  prices  are  attractive,  and  th^Lt  we  must  not  even  hope  to  seU. 
abroad  in  world  competition  untl  we  are  prepared  to  serve  needs 
bettr^  or  cheaper  than  do  our  coi  ipetitors. 

Congress  knows  that  if  our  ma:hinery  for  national  defense  Is  in 
need  of  repair  or  improvement,  thfe  necessary  means  must  be  found. 
No  question  about  It.    It  shovUd  ;know,  and  if  it  does  not  it  must 


be  made  to  know,  that  the  labe 


made  use  of  by  government  as  e;:cuse  for  unnecessary  spending  or 


to  Justify  a  new  reach  for  power 


for  keeping  politics  In  public  sp4  nding  ca:  to  placate  or  to  reward 


those  who  will  reap  the  profits, 
ment,  lest  we  cry  "Wolf"  once  too 


Patriotism  is  for  no  such  employ- 
often. 


Congress  has  learned  that  for  t ;  to  build  up  a  super -Executive  is 


but  to  dig  Its  own  grave;  that  It 
wield  It;  that  it  can't  give  the 
Treasury,  and  then  refuse  his 


can't  delegate  authority  and  still 

Executive  a  blank  check  on  the 

bidding  without  feeling  the  lash. 


"national  defense"  must  not  be 


as  it  may  not  be  used  as  excuse 


The   purge   was   but   a   faint   su  ^gestlon   of   what   might   be — and 
Congress  knows  it. 

CONGRESS    HAS   THX  POWBS,  BUT   NXEDS   OTTB   URGING 

But  to  know  these  things  Is  rot  to  provide  a  cure  for  our  ills. 
Such  knowledge  may  assist  Congress  in  avoiding  ftirther  mistakes, 
but  it  is  motion  forward  we  nee<l — not  further  drifting.  Congress 
has  all  the  power  it  needs.  What  It  needs  Is  help — citizen  cooper- 
ation.    Congress  actually  has  the  power  to — 

Cancel  authority  delegated  to  the  Executive  and  thus  remove 
both  the  dangers  and  the  uncertilnties  involved  in  goverrunent  by 
decree — power  to  restore  conflder  ce  In  Government. 

Lighten  the  tax  burden  by  enjiing  all  waste  and  useless  activity 
within  and  by  government,  and  ly  eliminating  politics  from  public 
assistance. 

So  adjust  our  necessary  tax  lo«  d  as  not  to  Inflict  undue  hardship 
or  retard  emplo3mient-givlng  act  vlty. 

Give  individual  enterprise  a  (hance  by  taking  government  out 
of  competition  with  thoee  who  n  lust  earn  their  dally  bread. 

Amend  unworkable  laws  so  as  to  make  substance  conform  with 
title  and  to  repeal  those  which  C8  nnot  be  made  to  work  beneficially. 

To  guide  us  toward  our  "objec  ;lves"  by  molding  all  legislation  in 
their  direction. 

But  don't  expect  Congress  to  accomplish  much  unless  we  begin 
helping.  Government  has  Injecled  Itself  so  far  into  almost  every- 
thing and  our  course  has  Indue  sd  such  dependency  that  Congress 
cannot  safely  take  bold  action  in  the  right  direction  until  we  begin 
showing  signs  of  readiness  to  do  ;hlngs  for  ourselves.  We  must  not 
only  assist  the  unemployed  and  n  »edy,  we  must  do  it  in  such  manner 
as  to  revive  their  hope — help  tt  em  to  look  up,  not  down.  Those 
who  may  have  been  tempted  to  t  le  ease  of  dole  must  be  given  a  fair 
and  friendly  chance  through  op]  (ortunity. 

Congress  needs  two  kinds  of  help — both  from  us: 

1.  We  must  do  everything  possible  for  ourselves,  on  our  own. 
Tackle  our  problems,  not  dvick  tliem  and  leave  them  to  government. 

2.  We  must  help  Congress  gei;  the  facts— the  truth— respecting 
problems  on  which  It  must  act  and  the  most  carefully  considered 
means  whereby  Congress  best  cai ;  further  otir  chances  for  success  in 
self-goverrmient. 

We  can't  help  until  we  definitely  have  quit  compromising  with 
superpower — selling  self-governtnent  short — and  trying  to  save 
oiir  Individual  necks  by  seeking  "protecti<m."  If  we  go  down,  no 
neck  will  be  spared. 

A  few  can't  do  the  Job  alone, 
must  be,  too,  an  army  of  willing 

As  to  No.   1:   Borne  of  our 
can  only  make  them  worse  by 
lems  in  goverimient's  lap  it  wil 
making  them  worse.     By  taking 
only  be  going  in  the  right  dire 
the  back  of  Congress — giving  It  cause  for  hope 
and  time  in  which  to  do  Its  own  work  well. 

Our  unemployment  conditio*  and  resulting  hardships,  labor 
unrest,  the  plight  of  the  railroads,  and  the  needs  of  agriculture 
are  practical  problems— not  political.  It  is  this  type  of  problem 
we  ourselves  must  solve  If  self-government  Is  to  endure.  Because 
they  are  practical  problems  busmess  best  can  supply  the  practical 
experience  and  leadership  necessfry  to  their  working  out. 

If  there  are  to  be  more  Jobs,  business  must  provide  them.  If 
there  are  to  be  new  activities,  bisiness  must  contrive  them 

If  we  are  to  produce  more  goaJs.  and  sell  them,  labor  and  man- 
agement must  work  hand  in  hiind.    The  stage  is  set  for  such  a 
I  reunion.    Tbeie  is  much  soundn  ;e8  in  labor  and  it  is  beginning  to 


There  must  be  leaders,  but  there 
workers. 

blems  government  can't  solve — 
ying.  While  we  leave  these  prob- 
keep  tinkering  with  them — keep 
them  over  oin'selves  we  will  not 
on  but  will  be  taking  a  load  off 
reason  to  help— 
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assert  Itself.  It  knows  govenunent  has  been  fooling  the  worker — 
encouraging  excesses  designed  to  provide  excuse  for  government  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  cure,  and  has  not  only  rewarded  labor 
with  gold  bricks  but  with  each  cure  has  brought  labor  further 
under  Its  control.  Labor  knows  that  reward  such  as  a  floor  under 
vi^es — with  no  foundation  to  support  the  floor — and  a  labor 
adjustment  law,  so  iinworkable  and  so  political  as  to  handicap 
labor  in  its  legitimate  efforts,  are  gold  bricks.  Labor  is  waiting  for 
the  businessman  to  move— and  there  is  a  basis  for  lalxir-manage- 
ment  cooperation  If  we  will  but  try  to  find  it — and  dont  wait  too 
long. 

To  dignify  collective  bargaining  and  to  get  the  best  from  It  by 
helping  worker  and  management  solve  their  differences  as  they 
arise — and  to  help  bring  the  "chiseler"  to  time — ^business  might  set 
up  its  own  national  labor  relations  board. 

The  plight  of  the  railroads  has  been  made  vrorse  by  all  sides 
leaving  it  to  government — so  bad,  indeed,  that  the  wajrs  are 
greased  for  the  carriers  to  skid  into  Government  ownership  cmd 
political  use.  Tills,  because  there  is  nothing  else  government  can 
do  about  it,  and  those  who  might  and  who  should  be  trying — the 
stockholder,  the  bondholder,  and  businessmen  who  need  high-grade 
and  dependable  carrier  service — are  doing  mighty  little  about  it, 
for  the  most  part  merely  stud3ring  what  might  be  asked  from 
government.  "Hie  coimtry  is  anxious  to  know,  as  is  Congress,  what 
the  railroads  themselves,  owners  and  management,  can  and  will  con- 
tribute toward  a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Both  the  public  and 
carrier  employees  would  be  encouraged  to  help  if  convinced  every- 
thing possible  was  being  done  by  owners  and  management. 

If  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  be  "taken  over"  it  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  government  in  business. 

The  problems  of  agrlctilture  are  of  such  a  practical  nature  that 
attempted  political  management  and  loss  of  valviable  time  have 
so  involved  them  that  unless  there  is  permitted  soon  a  practical 
attack  by  those  real  farmers  who  know  what  is  involved  and  what 
is  needed,  aided  by  bxisiness  experience  and  cooperation,  they  will 
grow  worse.  If  agriculture  is  to  be  a  self-managing  industry  and 
is  to  avoid  being  a  charity  client  of  government — a  political  foot- 
ball— soiuid  leadership  in  agricultiu'e  must  have  the  helping  hand 
of  experienced  businessmen.    Not  Just  sometime.    Now. 

BCrSINESS   1CT78T   QT7TT   WATriNC    FOB    SUFERGOVraNMiarT   TO  CRANGB 

A  new  role  for  the  businessman — but  one  he  must  undertake. 
If  present  leadership  cant  or  wont  lead,  new  leadership  must  arise. 
Business  must  broaden  Its  horizon  and  work  for  compensation  not 
payable  currently  in  dollars.  It  now  must  lead  in  things  besides 
producing  and  selling.  It  mtist  learn  how  by  trying.  Leaders  mtist 
draw  to  them  the  best  talent  available. 

There  must  be  statesmanship  in  bvisiness  as  vrell  as  In  Congress. 

Business  must  quit  waiting  for  superpower  to  alter  its  course. 
Power  never  admits  failure.  It  tries  to  cover  its  mistakes  by 
claiming  It  does  not  have  enough  power — needs  more.  Its  advan- 
tage is  In  keeping  the  pot  boiling. 

Business  must  quit  waiting  for  a  savior  to  appear.  Some  fellow 
able  to  perform  miracles — able  to  restore  stability  and  prosperity 
as  by  magic.  It's  a  dangerous  waste  of  time.  He  wUl  be  ovir 
savior  who  makes  vm  to  xm^deistand  we  must  merit  self-government, 
or  lose  it. 

Businessmen  must  learn  to  speak  the  same  language  and  there 
must  be  such  cooperation  and  cohesion  as  will  permit  of  avoiding 
conflicting  efforts — and  of  handling  "chlselers." 

Above  all,  business  mxist  forget  its  htirts  and  its  fear  of  gov- 
ernment. It  must  move  with  such  boldness  and  effectiveness — and 
with  such  xmlty  and  high  purpose — as  will  leave  government 
tongue-tied. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  like  organizations  throughout  the 
country  must  take  on  new  life — throw  up  the  window  shades, 
dust  off  their  desks,  and  get  busy.  Not  the  old  way — the  new. 
Not  to  see  how  much  can  be  mflked  from  government  but  how 
close  each  community  can  come  to  mastering  its  own  problems. 
Self-sufficiency  and  self-respect  are  still  worth  working  for. 

The  crash  of  "29  brought  out  the  fact  that  our  methods  needed 
modernizing.  All  was  not  right— -else  we  would  not  have  crashed. 
The  fact  that  what  we  got  develop>ed  into  a  misdeal  has  not  removed 
the  need  for  a  new  deal.    It  has  made  the  need  greater. 

We  still  need  a  new  deal,  but  the  kind  of  deal  we  need  cant 
be  made  up  and  handed  to  us — by  law  or  otherwise.  We  must 
do  our  own  dealing — and  team  spirit  mxist  be  our  objective. 

As  to  No.  2 :  Of  the  two  this  duty  will  be  the  most  dlfflctilt  to  do 
well.  It  Is  the  one  businessmen  are  most  likely  to  neglect — or  to 
do  badly.    It  wont  be  ea.sy  to  do,  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  memory  of  old  methods,  and  the  fact  that  biislness  has  been 
so  maligned  that  even  Congress  for  a  time  may  doubt  Its  sincerity, 
will  handicap.  However,  business  is  able  to  furnish  lx>th  facts  and 
sound  advice  that  are  sorely  needed,  and  it  must  do  so. 

We  are  falling  in  self-government  because  we  have  been  neglecting 
Congress.  We  elect  a  Congress  only  to  abandon  It — Cleave  it  to 
combat  alone  that  army  of  self-seekers  forever  wanting  something 
for  nothing,  the  crackpot  with  bulging  portfolio,  even  the  cunning 
of  the  executive  branch  lobby.  Unfounded  claims,  half-baked 
schemes,  half  truths,  and  distorted  facts  in  abundance — with  no 
one  for  Congress  to  turn  to  for  the  truth. 

Congress  must  know  what  not  to  do — what  would  be  harmful — 
as  well  as  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.     It  can't  do  either  iutelll- 
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gently  without  the  facts.    It  cant  do  the  latter  qnlte  so  promptly, 
at  least,  or  so  wen,  without  the  best  advice  to  be  had. 

WX  irUST  LEARN   AT  ONCX   HOW  TO   WORK  WITH   OONCRXSS 

One  of  these  fine  days,  if  self-government  should  weather  this 
storm,  there  may  come  a  citizen  posseasing  inch  farsightedness  and 
patriotism  (and  means)  as  to  create  and  endow  an  agency  to 
further  self-government  through  giving  unselfish  assistance  to 
Congress — an  ageitcy  ao  manned  and  ao  safeguanled  as  to  justify 
Congress  In  making  free  and  effective  use  of  it.  But  until  vlmt  far- 
seeing  citizen  appears,  we  must  do  our  best  to  fill  the  gap,  using 
such  tools  as  we  can  contrive. 

Curtailing  Government  costs — saving  essential  and  getting  rid  of 
useless  activities;  reducing  and  readjusting  the  tax  load;  safe- 
guarding our  monetary  system  and  managing  the  public  debt;  ascer- 
taining our  defense  needs;  finding  how  best  .government  can  help 
us  to  help  ourselves;  and  similar  matters  are  those  upon  which 
Congress  must  act.  Consider  the  danger  should  it  act  upon  any 
of  them  without  the  facts — ^if  it  should  act  upon  misinformation 
or  Just  shoot  In  the  dark.  What  damage  may  resxUt,  too,  should 
Congress  fail  to  act  and  act  wisely.  At  present  its  chief  source  of 
Information  is  the  executive  branch — and  its  so-called  "experts" 
feed  it  what  an  ambitious  administration  wants  it  to  believe.  The 
unwholesomeness  of  this  condition  has  become  all  too  apparent — 
even  notorious. 

Then,  too,  government  has  not  only  become  monstrotis  In  size; 
it  has  been  made  complicated  and  intricate — much  bad  Inter- 
mingled with  good  and  thus  difficult  to  xintangle.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  operating  UFxm  it  to  make  sure  that  the  bad  is 
eliminated  without  injury  to  the  good — cuid  the  patient  wHl  be 
all  but  cooperative. 

No  sure-fire  procedural  formxila  for  businessmen  Is  possible  of 
prescribing.  It  is  a  work  that  shotild  have  a  modest  but  sincere 
beginning  and  made  to  grow.  A  few  things,  however,  are  appar- 
ent: Biislness  and  the  rest  of  us  must — 

Learn  to  give — and  quit  demanding; 

See  problems  unselfishly — see  them  as  Oongreas  must  view  them; 

Find  out  what  Congress  needs — then  go  get  It; 

Anticipate  its  needs — be  ready; 

Make  our  material  and  suggestions  available  to  Congress  In  un- 
derstandable and  usable  form. 

No  use  submitting  20  different  proposals  to  help  a  particular 
condition.  Just  confusion  added  to  uncertainty  Proposals  will 
be  purified  and  rendered  lees  likely  to  contain  selfishness  If  oen- 
sidered  and  perfected  by  groups  repreeenting  different  branches  of 
business.  Possibly  a  clearing  house  for  public  service  proposals 
would  prove  helpful  and  beneficial. 

Businessmen  likely  will  be  clumsy  for  a  while  but  they  must  be- 
gin and  must  keep  trying.  We  must  learn  how  to  work  with 
Congress.  In  its  doing,  bualneaBmen  will  grow  to  be  better  busi- 
nessmen. 

Only  well-informed  and  upstanding  spiokesmen  should  attempt 
speaking  for  business — and  even  such  should  be  wisely  counseled. 
The  volunteers  of  the  past  too  frequently  have  spoken  selfishly  or 
In  anger.    Neither  will  help  Confess — only  hurt  bvsslness. 

WHY  6HOUU>N*T  BUSINXSS  LEADERS^CET  TOGETHER  AND  QTFCB  HELPT 

What  seems  needed  is  a  new  group,  or  a  series  of  new  groups. 
working  in  harmony  to  bring  out  the  best  that  businessmen  ai^ 
organizations  of  businessmen  are  able  to  supply  and  to  employ  that 
best  in  helping  work  out  our  problems.  Many  businessmen  are  try- 
ing, but  there  is  lacking  coordination  of  effort.  Organizations 
wlilch  may  be  doing  good  work  in  their  respective  fields  lack  the 
status  to  be  effective  in  affairs  going  beyond  their  fields. 

What  would  seem  desirable,  as  a  beginning,  is  this:  That  a  small 
group  of  outstanding  btislnessmen.  each  from  a  different  field. 
should  promptly  begin  deliberation  upon  what  businessmen  can  do 
best  to  help  both  in  working  out  our  problems  and  in  finding  a 
basis  for  stability  and  cooperative  motion  forward,  and  to  make 
recommendations  accordingly. 

While  Its  only  authority  would  come  from  the  quality  of  its  mo- 
tives and  the  soundness  of  its  recommendations,  there  still  is  great 
force  in  public  opinion.  Its  work  might  prove  the  beginning  of  a 
better  day  for  all. 

THe  new  Congress  contains  much  outstanding  ability — and  few 
Members,  if  any,  who  are  not  earnestly  seeking  to  find  a  way  to 
stability  and  sound  motion  forward.  Views  differ,  of  courae;  but 
no  mind  is  closed  to  fact  or  to  sound  reason.  Then,  too.  this  Con- 
gress enjoys  an  advantage  over  its  (urecedesaors: 

It  has  had  better  opportunity  to  witneai  the  rtamsglng  effect  of 
mistakes  made  by  prior  Congresses. 

It  has  a  new  mandate  from  the  people — notice  that  there  must  be 
a  change  of  course. 

It  has  a  generous  supply  of  new  talent — aome  of  It  most  promis- 
ing— all  of  It  Independent. 

It  likely  will  go  far  wrong  only  If  we  should  fall  It  or  If  it  should 
permit  itself  to  become  tovolved  in  (nlltlcs  instead  of  problems. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  this  should  happen,  partlcvdarly  If 
the  lines  of  the  constitutionalists  should  be  weakened  when  there 
is  such  need  for  a  tmlted  front  if  we  are  to  make  self-government 
work.  While  the  proximity  of  1940  provides  a  temptation,  the 
danger  can  be  measurably  lessened  if  our  support  be  real  and  Is  ffM 
from  partisan  tin^e. 
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Jackson  Day  Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 

War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  LOUTS  JOHNSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR,  AT  THE  JACKSON  DAY  CELEBRATION  AT  MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  last 
Saturday  evening  by  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Louis  Johnson,  at  the  Jackson  Day  celebration  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Democrats,  here  In  Alabama  tonight  and  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  we,  the  militant  and  energetic  vanguard  of  the 
aggressive  and  progressive  Democratic  Party,  have  gathered  to  pay 
oiir  respects  to  a  great  battle  and  to  an  even  greater  fighter. 

On  this  day  in  New  Orleans  in  1815  a  raw  and  untrained  body 
of  frontier  sharpshooters,  supported  by  tattered  refugees  from  Santo 
Domingo,  inexperienced  Creole  mUitia,  and  variously  arrayed  Negro 
freemen,  held  at  bay  12,000  experienced,  well-trained,  battle-scarred 
British  veterans.  Flushed  with  victory  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  over  the  marshals  of  the  great  Napoleon  and 
eager  to  add  new  laurels  to  the  Crown,  these  seasoned  troops  moved 
forward  utterly  to  destroy  America's  makeshift  forces,  but  they 
met  a  tartar  in  the  form  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  25  minutes  of  actual  fighting,  the  dead-shot  riflemen  of  the 
great  American  West  converted  an  orthodox  and  methodical  British 
attack  into  a  dlsastrcus  and  disorganized  rout.  The  proud  chariots 
and  mighty  hosts  of  Lord  Pakenham,  Andrew  Jackson  "cast  Into 
the  sea." 

In  one  masterful  stroke  "Old  Hickory"  had  won  back  for  the 
American  people  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  abUlty 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  which  years  of  bad  bvmgling  and 
faulty  leadership  had  almost  destroyed. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this 
outstanding  military  and  moral  victory  to  remind  ourselves  that  In 
every  year  and  in  every  generation  there  arise  in  our  society  dis- 
integrating elements  which  would  uproot  and  undermine  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  Government  and  in  our  institutions, 
and  that  we  must  look  to  democratic  leadership  to  smite  these 
sinister  forces  hip  and  thigh. 

In  1815  General  Jackson  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  attitude  of 
xnUitary  defeatism  that  had  crept  into  American  life  and  injected 
a  new  spirit  of  courage  and  confidence  in  our  Nation's  political 
destiny.  In  1933  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  our  beloved  President,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  stunned  the 
forces  of  economic  defeatism  that  for  12  years  had  misruled  our 
country  and  revived  the  old  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  our 
country's  Industrial  democracy. 

Today  the  ideals  of  a  free  America  again  are  subjected  to  vigorous 
attack.  This  time  It  has  taken  the  form  of  insidious  propaganda 
against  American  institutions  and  against  the  American  way  of 
life.  Foreign  isms  of  varied  hues  and  colors,  conceived  in  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  nxirtured  In  greed  and  intolerance,  have  spread 
their  deadly  germs  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  have  filtered 
even  into  the  United  States. 

Again  it  has  become  necessary  for  American  ideals  to  assert 
themselves  forcefully  and  unequivocally.  Again  the  Nation  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  President  a  leader  who  is  thoroughly 
American  himself  and  who  in  his  public  and  private  life  epitomizes 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  His  example  of  honest  thinking  and  fair 
dealing  has  reawakened  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fine  democratic  traditions  of  freedom  and  of  toler- 
ance.    These  are  the  aspirations  of  the  average  American  of  today. 

These  are  the  ideals  of  your  own  forefathers  of  yesterday  who 
followed  the  fearless  Andrew  Jackson  into  the  txirbtilent,  treacherous 
Creek  country  and  converted  it  into  the  peaceftil,  loyal  State  of 
Alabama. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
imderstood  the  aims  and  the  aspirations  of  the  average  American. 
Andrew  Jackson  mobilized  the  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  the  worker 
on  the  wharf,  the  toiler  in  the  factory,  and  the  farmer  in  the  field, 
and  galvanized  them  into  a  vital,  energetic,  and  dominsuit  force  in 
American  life. 

Andrew  Jackson  never  veered  from  his  definite  goal  of  greater 
opportunity  and  more  happiness  for  the  common  man.  He  never 
compromised  with  his  principles.  He  never  was  frustrated  by  the 
narrow  legal  interpretations  of  the  sophists.    He  was  opposed  by  all 
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logician  of  100  years  ago.     Today,  Calhoun  is  but  a  mere  tradition. 
Jackson  is  a  living,  dynamic  force. 

Today  we  again  have  at  t  le  head  of  our  Government  the  same 
type  of  champion  of  economli  i  and  political  freedom  for  the  conunon 
man,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  small  storekeeper.  President 
Roosevelt,  too,  will  not  veer  from  his  determination  to  add  to  the 
security  and  to  the  happlnes  s  of  the  American  people.  Long  after 
the  carping  criticism  of  thos4  who  oppose  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
gram has  been  forgotten,  the  achievements  of  his  administration  in 
the  field  of  political,  socisl,  and  economic  democracy  will  be 
remembered. 

Let  us  rally  behind  our  Piesldent.  Let  us  marshal  otir  strength 
against  all  forces  of  un-Am(  rlcanlsm  that  rise  to  block  us  in  our 
efforts.  Let  us,  on  this  Jacl  :son  Day,  recall  the  steadfastness  and 
the  courage  of  "Old  Hickory '  and  vow  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  whose  foundations  he  had  laid  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

To  your  forefathers  in  Alapama,  the  very  name  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son conjvired  up  images  of]  personal  courage.  They  never  forgot 
the  sight  of  their  gallant  leader  lying  in  bed,  his  arm  hanging 
limp  by  his  side,  broken  bj  fever  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
receiving  the  disturbing  news  of  the  Creek  revolt.  The  Indians 
were  on  a  rampage.  They  [had  massacred  250  white  settlers  at 
Port  Mims.  Inunediately  Aindrew  Jackson  seemed  to  regain  his 
poise  and  his  strength.  I^opped  up  against  a  pillow,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  pioneer  settlers  who  looked  to  him  In  their  hour 
of  distress: 

"The  health  of  your  gen<  ral  Is  restored.  He  will  command  In 
person." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Haggard,  weak,  his  arm  stUI  in  a 
sling,  he  started  out  In  con  mand  of  his  Infantry.  The  terrors  of 
a  winter  campaign  in  a  host  Lie  country  did  not  deter  him.  He  cut 
his  way  through  the  wllc  erness.  He  marched  across  swamps. 
He  bridged  over  streams.  Be  sought  the  enemy  in  his  own  lair 
and  captured  the  Indian  ringleaders.  He  broke  up  the  revolt  of 
the  Creeks.     He  established  law  and  order. 

To  all  Americans  of  toda^  the  name  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
should  recall  feats  of  slmilir  courage.  To  be  svire,  his  victories 
were  not  won  with  brave  s<  Idlers  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  they 
were  fought  on  the  political  and  economic  front  where  fortitude 
equally  counts.  Recall,  if  you  can,  the  dark  days  of  1932.  of 
official  Inertia,  of  public  fear,  and  of  individxial  resignation.  Con- 
trast that  picttire  of  dark  {  espondency  with  the  energy,  the  con- 
fidence, the  courage,  and  :  lope  that  transformed  America  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ascerded  to  leadership. 

In  1933  Democracy  returned  to  power.  The  battle  against  the 
Republican  depression,  thark  God,  has  been  won.  Here  In  Mont- 
gomery and  throughout  the 'country  we  are  reaping  the  harvests  of 
the  seeds  of  recovery  planted  with  your  help  and  cooperation.  Our 
Ideals,  our  principles,  and  ( ur  form  of  government  have  been  se- 
cured and  strengthened.  ^Ve  have  a  reasonable  prosperity  to  a 
degree  almost  unknown  in  the  civilized  world. 

Ours  Is  a  happy  nation.  We  have  our  faults,  but  we  are  honest 
enough  to  admit  them  and  lire  making  every  effort  to  correct  them. 
Despite  shortcomings  here  and  there,  we  probably  stiU  provide 
greater  security  to  propert] ,  more  protection  to  life,  and  greater 
happiness  to  our  individual  citizens  than  does  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

We  have  not  reached  the  mmennlima.  There  are  stiU  some  sores 
In  oxir  economic  system  thj  t  must  be  healed.  There  is  still  some 
strife  in  otir  society  that  mutt  be  eliminated.  There  are  still  needed 
reforms  that  must  be  completed.  When  we  consider,  however, 
what  already  has  been  accomplished  we  should  be  encovu^aged  In 
facing  the  battles  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brltf  period  of  time  allotted  me  to  discuss 
fully  the  accomplishments  Of  our  Democratic  administration  since 
1933.  Let  me  invite  your  aitentlon  to  a  few  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing ones.  The  handling  of  [International  affairs  is  an  excellent  test 
of  the  statesmanship  of  any  administration.  Let  us  begin  with  that. 
We  have  cultivated  patlebce  and  self-restraint  In  dealing  with 
oiur  neighbors  in  America  and  with  nations  across  the  seas.  We 
have  avoided  force  or  the  tUreat  of  force  in  the  pursiUt  of  our  gov- 
ernmental policies.  We  do  not  Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  We  encourage  and  ourselves  use  peaceful  methods 
to  adjust  differences  betwasn  this  country  and  others.  We  have 
extended  our  open  hand  in  friendship  to  all  nations  but  have  not 
hesitated  to  tighten  our  grijj  when  our  rights  have  been  disregarded. 
We  have  been  polite  but  we  have  been  firm. 

We  have  stood  ready  to  Qooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
the  reduction  and  limitation  of  overburdening  military  armaments. 
We  have  encouraged  trade  treaties  among  nations.  When  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  in  intemationjl  matters,  he  expresses  the  conscience 
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In  the  family  of  nations.  President  Roosevelt  has  placed  In  charge 
of  foreign  affairs  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  learning,  of  ccnxrs^e.  of  kind- 
ness, and  of  firmness.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
endorsed  the  splendid  administration  of  our  State  Department 
under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Cordell  HuU.  Behind  the  voice 
of  the  President  and  the  hand  of  Mr.  HuU  stands  a  united  nation. 
Elvery  loyal  man  and  woman  in  our  country  is  thankful  for  the 
leadership  of  our  President  in  awakening  a  spirit  of  solidarity  among 
the  people  of  America.  Every  friend  of  peace  in  every  corner  of  the 
Civilized  world  is  grateful  for  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Hull  in  crys- 
tallizing the  spirit  into  a  new  "declaration  of  American  principles," 
which  was  recently  adopted  at  Lima  by  the  21  American  republics. 
No;  there  was  no  complete  accord  at  Lima,  but  neither  was  there 
unanimity  in  PhUadclphla  on  JxUy  4,  1776.  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted,  nor  In  New  York  City  on  September 
13,  1788,  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified.  In  the  years  to  cova» 
we  may  find  that  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  1938  has  proved 
Just  as  significant  a  landmark  in  the  iiistory  of  free  people. 

The  conference  at  Lima  condemned  religious  and  racial  perse- 
cution. It  protested  against  the  collective,  political  activity  of 
grouf)8  of  aliens.  It  declared  its  opposition  to  unreasonable  trade 
barriers.  It  favored  freer  commerce  between  nations.  It  pledged 
the  republics  of  tills  hemisphere  to  the  peacefiil  settlement  of  all 
International  disputes.  It  denounced  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  or  International  policy.  It  announced  respect  for  the 
binding  contract  at  international  treaties.  It  proscribed  as  inad- 
missible "the  intervention  of  any  state  in  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  another."  In  brief.  It  revealed  a  growing  sense  of  unity 
and  common  interest  in  fairness  and  Justice  among  all  the  peoples 
of  North  and  South  America.  Harmony,  tolerance,  freedom,  peace, 
and  democracy,  these  were  bywords  of  the  conference.  By  pledg- 
ing faith  in  these  principles,  idealistic  America  has  answered  with 
an  effective  counter  barrage  the  attack  upon  its  institutions  that 
have  come  from  the  decadent  ideologies  of  the  Old  World. 

To  reach  great  heights  In  international  affairs,  diplomacy  is  not 
always  enough.  In  a  great  world  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  peoples 
and  aU  typ>es  of  governments,  there  are  usually  some  nations  who 
Uve  only  by  the  sword.  So  long  as  they  can  bully  their  way 
through  International  society,  they  allow  their  ruthless  ambitions 
to  run  rampant.  They  alwa3r8  think  twice,  however,  before  they 
dare  step  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  cap»able  of  resisting  their 
evil  machinations.  We  need  an  army  and  navy  so  strong  that 
no  nation  will  dare  attack  us  without  thinking  it  over  not  only 
twice  but  8  or  4  or  perhaps  10  times. 

Toward  the  strengthening  of  our  defensive  forces,  the  President 
Is  lending  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  his  great  office.  He  is 
Insisting  upon  a  navy  second  to  none.  He  is  demanding  an  army 
small  in  size,  compact  in  organization,  wholly  equipped  with  the 
best  of  modem  arms  and  equipment,  and  capable  of  expansion  to 
meet  any  grave  emergency. 

Our  Army  requires  planes  of  every  typ>e,  skilled  operators  to  fly 
them,  trained  combat  crews  to  man  them,  experienced  mechanics 
to  maintain  them,  efficient  equipment  to  protect  them,  and  ample 
bases  to  support  them.  We  need  tanks  and  machine  guns  in 
greater  quantity  and  of  better  performance.  We  must  nugment 
our  new  semiautomatic  shoulder  rifles  which  the  world  regards  as 
the  peer  in  small  arms.  We  must  add  antiaircraft  guns.  We 
must  streamline  our  Infantry  and  Cavalry  divisions.  We  must 
build  up  our  reserves  of  munitions.  We  must  fortify  ovirselves 
against  the  possibility  of  shortages  in  an  emergency.  We  tauEt 
build  up  a  reserve  supply  of  all  our  mUltary  needs  except  food  and 
clothing.  With  such  a  physical  reserve  on  hand,  there  would  be  no 
need,  in  an  emergency,  to  dislocate  industry's  normal  services. 
Instead  of  rushing  madly  into  war  production  upon  the  declaration 
of  a  grave  emergency,  industry  would  have  time  to  convert  our 
factories  into  arsenals  and  to  go  into  fiili  war  production  in  a  logi- 
cal and  orderly  manner.  We  must  keep  abreast  of  mUitary  develop- 
ments. We  must  build  our  defenses  so  strong  that  no  nation  In 
the  world  will  dare  attack  us. 

TO  the  strengthening  of  our  national  defense  the  President  ha« 
now  pledged  himself.  Mindful  of  his  past  achievements,  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  he  again  wlU  accomplish  his  purposes. 

So  far,  we  tiave  discussed  the  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  in  fields  not  so  very  well  known  to  the  average 
voter.  Now.  let  us  consider  Its  accomplishments  in  the  life  and 
work  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Most  of 
them  are  known  to  you.  I  repeat  them  here  in  a  svimmary  manner 
to  refresh  your  Tnindg  and  urge  you  to  keep  the  facts  Ijefore  you 
to  help  you  sUence  the  voices  of  defeatism  that  may  be  raised  In 
your  commxmltles. 

The  wave  of  bank  failures  that  characterized  12  years  of  Re- 
publican rule  has  broken.  When  a  bank  is  in  distress  the  small 
depositor  escapes  without  loss. 

For  the  farmer,  production  Is  being  brought  into  line  with  de- 
mand. His  submarginal  lands  have  been  abandoned.  On  his  good 
land.  Improved  conservation  methods  have  been  employed. 

In  the  securities  market,  the  dishonest,  get-rlch-qulck  promoters 
who  manipulated  security  prices  to  their  own  advantage,  have  been 
clipped  of  their  wings  and  their  rackets  broken  up. 

The  I5emocratic  Party  has  kept  faith  with  the  youth  of  America. 
TTie  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  saved  not  only  our  physical 
but  our  human  reserve.  It  has  proved  useful  and  stimulating 
activity  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cur  young  men.  many  of 
whom  have  become  familiar  to  you  in  Alabama.  It  helped  put  an 
end  to  those  Ijands  of  roaming,  homeless,  liopeless  youths  who  clut- 
tered ova  street  corners  and  our  speak-easies. 


In  his  emphasis  upon  youth,  ho'wever.  the  President  has  not  for- 
gotten the  aged.  A  great  social -secimty  plan  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  a  measure  which  some  day  wlU  stand  forth  as  a  land- 
mark in  the  long  battle  to  remove  the  specter  of  penury  and  need 
from  aging  men  and  women. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  ended  the  reign  of  terror  that  hov- 
ered over  some  of  our  blgg«st  cities.  It  has  driven  out  gangs  and 
racketeers.  It  has  broken  the  grip  of  the  kidnaper.  It  has  ended 
the  reign  of  crime  and  ^f  delinquency  which  prohibition  and  the 
Republican  depression  had  brought  in  their  wake. 

I  trust  I  have  given  you  enough  reasons  why  the  Democratic 
Party  is  in  power  today  and  why  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  Its  achievements  speak  for  themselves.  What 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  Party  have  accomplished  since 
1933  augurs  well  for  their  abUlty  to  tackle  the  problems  that 
still  remain. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  great  national  issues.  Let  us  ap- 
proach them  with  a  national  point  of  view.  Let  us  forego  narrow 
localism  and  think  only  in  terms  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  Let 
us,  who  are  meeting  tonight  in  Montgomery  in  the  very  "cradl* 
of  the  Confederacy, '  revive  the  toast  of  Andrew  Jackson.  "Our 
Union,  it  must  be  preserved!" 

The  President  Is  leading  the  American  people  on  a  road  toward 
greater  security  and  more  happiness.  He  needs  lieutenants  and 
subalterns  to  help  keep  his  lines  unbroken.  It  is  up  to  us  of  tha 
Democratic  Party  to  close  ranks  and  march  In  step  behind  him. 
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Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Representative  Arthur  P.  Lamneck,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Saturday,  December  17: 

I  am  an  Ohio  businessman  and  a  Democrat  who  is  Jtist  flnishing 
8  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  much  of  that  time 
I  have  served  on  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Hovise  committees.  Primarily  its  duty  is  to  find 
money  with  which  to  pay  Government  expenses.  That  alone  in 
rece  years  has  been  some  Job.  But  the  committee  does  much  more 
than  raise  money.  Among  other  things.  It  selects  members  of  all 
other  House  committees.  One  who  has  served  on  it  should  be 
familiar  with  what  makes  congressional  wheels  go  around. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  tlie  work  that  I  have  been  doing  In 
Washington,  I  feel  that  I  am  returning  to  private  life  to  do  even  a 
bigger  Job  than  I  have  done  here.  While  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
conduct  my  business  to  earn  a  living,  I  intend  as  a  private  citizen 
to  devote  every  possible  minute  that  I  can  spare  to  interesting 
i>eople  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  Oovemment. 
I  want  to  help  make  them  realize  that  it  is  their  Government  and 
that  It  will  be  run  well  or  badly  Just  as  they  permit  it  to  be  run. 
The  task  I  have  cut  out  for  myself  is  that,  insofar  as  time  will 
permit.  I  propose  to  make  myself  available  for  addresses  on  public 
questions. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  responsive  to  the  desires  of  their 
constituents  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  demands  they  receive  from 
back  home.  Because  of  this  situation  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
soimd-thinking  and  industrious  people  of  the  Nation  learn  the 
truth  about  public  affairs  and  voice  their  opinions  to  their  Congress- 
man regularly.  Workers,  employers,  farmers.  Investors,  property 
owners,  llfe-instirancc  policyholders,  bank  depositors,  and  aU  other* 
Who  believe  In  working  for  a  lit  ing  and  are  not  seeking  Oovemment 
support  must  consider  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
their  personal  fortunes  are  involved.  They  must  become  mlll- 
tantly  aggressive  and  highly  vocal  in  their  own  behalf.  They  must 
not  only  elect  capable  men  to  represent  them  In  Congreas,  but  they 
also  must  stand  behind  these  men  when  the  fighting  on  Capitol  HiU 
grows  furious.  ^  .   , 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  combat  In  out  next  Congress  being 
furious.  The  fur  wiU  fly  as  it  never  has  flown  before.  The  littla 
group  of  radicals,  under  the  direction  of  Tommy  Corcoran,  the 
accordion  player,  who  have  been  running  things,  are  not  going  to 
give  up  Jtist  because  they  were  repudiated  in  the  last  election. 
They  will  wage  a  fierce  onfcIauf;ht  not  only  to  expand  their  socialis- 
tic program,  but  also  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  constructive 

legislation.  ^  ^      . 

Outstanding  in  their  program  will  be  another  demand  for  bug* 
appropriations  to  be  spent  without  congressional  control.     Present 
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Indications  are  that  between  eight  and  nine  billion  dollars  will  be 
■ought.  Do  not  be  sxirprised  if  this  amount  reaches  ten  billion 
before  Congress  finally  adjourns. 

This  step,  however,  will  be  only  preliminary  to  further  unbridled 
spending.  Very  early  In  the  session  an  attempt  probably  will  be 
made  to  lecalize  an  expansion  of  the  public  debt.  Under  the  present 
law  the  Government  is  prohibited  from  having  more  than  $45,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  paper  outstanding.  At  present  there  is  outstand- 
ing somewhere  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  billion  dollars.  With 
a  leeway  of  only  approximately  $5,000,000,000  existing,  the  spenders 
must  have  more  money  soon.  Previously  they  have  said  the  Nation 
could  carry  a  debt  of  seventy-five  billion. 

I  assert  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  this  debt  limit  because 
It  was  discxissed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Every  patriotic 
citizen  Interested  in  the  American  form  of  government  and  its  in- 
stitutions should  adopt  a  slogan,  "They  shall  not  pass  $45,000,000,- 
000,"  and  see  to  it  that  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  support 
such  a  proposal.  If  we  hold  the  line  on  this  issue,  public  spending 
must  be  reduced  or  taxes  must  be  increased.  If  taxes  are  raised  150 
percent  over  what  they  now  are,  which  would  be  required,  the 
American  people  for  the  first  time  wUl  realize  the  fanatical  policy 
on  public  spending  that  has  been  In  effect  for  some  time  past. 

A  great  war  scare  also  Is  In  the  making.  The  radical  inner  circle 
is  planning  to  whip  the  coimtry  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 
and  patriotic  fervor  over  the  preparedness  issue.  Having  failed  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  or  restore  prosperity,  it  realizes 
that  it  Is  In  desperate  straits  for  a  popular  issue  to  divert  attention 
from  its  failures.  With  the  Ship  of  State  sinking,  the  crew  will 
endeavor  to  direct  the  attention  of  passengers  from  their  precarious 
position  by  shouting  "sharks." 

There  also  has  been  quietly  dlscxissed  a  scheme  for  elevating 
Harry  Hopkins,  the  fair-haired  political  adviser  of  the  Inner  circle, 
to  either  the  Secretaryship  of  the  War  or  the  Navy  Departments. 
Hopkins  In  either  position.  It  Is  figured,  would  be  able  to  continue 
In  the  pleasant  pastime  of  spending  more  millions  and  at  the  same 
time  popularize  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  might  be  the 
radical  candidate  for  President  in  1940. 

None,  of  course,  will  oppose  appropriations  for  adequate  defense. 
They  will  be  granted.  But  appropriating  millions  to  defend  and 
cover  up  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  radical  leaders  is  something 
else.    The  people  won't  stand  for  that. 

Hopkins  also  has  been  discussed  as  successor  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roper.  Hopkins  may  be  slipped  Into  that  position  tem- 
porarily. A  house-wrecking  is  probably  in  store  for  this  Depart- 
ment. The  fact  Is  the  Inner  circle  hope  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  such,  distributing  the  various  bureaus  among 
other  Departments.  The  Commerce  Department  was  established  by 
Congress  to  "foster  and  encourage  business."  and  such  activities 
are  wholly  repugnant  to  the  radicals. 

A  determined  effort  also  will  be  made  to  pass  a  reorganization  bill 
Which  will  empower  the  President  to  reorganize  governmental 
bureaus  as  he  pleases. 

Revelations  by  the  Dies  committee  of  the  widespread  activities 
of  un-American  groups  and  their  protection  by  administration 
members  has  caused  the  Inner  circle  much  concern.  It  would  like 
to  eliminate  the  committee  entirely,  and  set  up  a  new  one  which 
would  soft-pedal  the  facts  about  radicals  within  and  outside  the 
Ooveriunent.  A  new  group,  for  Instance,  which  would  train  its 
guns  on  business  and  Industry  and  charge  their  leaders  with  being 
Fascists.  Such  a  program  was  well  under  way  a  week  ago,  when 
suddenly  It  encountered  an  unexpected  obstacle  In  the  form  of 
the  Gallup  poll.  That  poll,  taken  In  many  different  sections  of 
the  United  States,  showed  a  3-to-l  majority  favoring  a  continu- 
ance of  an  uncontrolled  Dies  committee.  The  question  of  its  con- 
tinuance \inder  a  new  appropriation  will  receive  early  consideration 
In  Congress  and  the  radical  group  will  endeavor  to  halt  the  commit- 
tee. Whether  the  administration  will  be  able  to  rid  Itself  of  these 
embarrassing  Investigators,  who  have  proven  especially  Irksome  to 
Secretary  Perkins  by  revealing  the  fact  that  she  Is  protecting  Harry 
Bridges,  a  radical  alien,  from  deportation,  will  depend  largely  on 
bow  much  Congressmen  hear  from  the  folks  back  home. 

Changes  In  the  social  security  law  Is  another  Item  on  the  Inner- 
circle  program.  The  principal  reason  for  change  Is  to  Include  a 
great  many  persons  who  are  not  now  covered,  so  that  the  spenders 
can  get  more  money.  They  will  also  attempt  to  provide  for  social- 
ized medicine.  A  sensible  and  economically  sound  old-age  pension 
amendment  would  be  advisable,  but  no  other  changes  should  be 
made  until  the  law  has  at  least  had  sufficient  time  to  know  whether 
It  Is  practical.  The  most  embarrassing  feature  of  the  social  security 
laws,  and  one  which  the  administration  would  like  to  keep  under 
cover,  is  that  the  money  being  txuTied  Into  the  Treas^^^y  from  pay 
rolls  for  the  protection  of  workers  Is  not  being  set  aside,  but  is  being 
Bpent  as  rapidly  as  It  is  received. 

The  forgoing  in  a  nutshell  constitutes  the  radical  program. 
Obviously  It  does  not  contemplate  meeting  any  of  our  major 
problems. 

Patriots  of  the  United  States  now  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
put  this  country  back  on  Its  feet.  All  they  need  do  Is  Join  together 
in  demanding  constructive  action  from  Congress.  Included  in  those 
who  could  and  should  stand  together  and  insist  upon  a  real  program 
«pe  50,000.000  workers  capable  of  being  gainfully  employed;  60,000,- 
000  Insurance  policyholders,  much  of  whose  money  is  Invested  in 
industry;  30,000.000  residents  of  farms,  who  depend  much  upon 
workers  In  Industry  for  consumption  of  their  products;  every  tax- 
payer, every  bank  depositor,  every  property  owner,   and.   finally. 


ble  of  being  employed.    This 


every  person  Interested  In  tie  proper  upkeep  of  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  I:  istitutlous  and  In  keeping  the  United 
States  free  from  control  by  ai  lens  and  traitors  within  our  gates. 

The  outstanding  national  1  isue,  which  the  radical  group  plans  to 
ignore,  is  that  of  creating  stea  dy  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.     Congress 

11  assume  governmental  leadership. 

Given  reasonable  assuranc  b  of  protection  against  further  on- 
slaughts by  the  theorists,  baslness,  Industry,  and  money  owners 
generally  would  turn  loose  a,  flow  of  currency  which  will  start 
commercial  wheels  turning  and  soon*  put  to  work  all  persons  capa- 


country  Is  years  behind  In  its  neces- 


sary supplies  and  there  Is  m(  re  money  hidden  away  In  banks  than 
ever  before  in  history.  The  otal  amount  on  deposit  Is  something 
like  $60,000,000,00Q.  There  is  hardly  a  dollar  of  this  that  would 
not  be  brought  out  of  hldlni ;  and  be  put  to  work  tomorrow  If  Its 
owners  felt  that  Congress  '  ;ould  stand  between  them  and  the 
imsound  business  practices  lollowed  during  the  last  6  or  8  years. 
Specifically  Congress  shoul^  refuse  absolutely  to  appropriate  any 
more  money  for  the  purpose!  of  putting  the  Government  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  It  should  find  a  way  to  establish 
I>eace  with  the  utilities.  It  should  reftise  to  finance  any  further 
Investigations  designed  soleljj  to  hsutiss,  embarrass,  and  intimidate 
business.  It  should  make  ^y  reasonable  tax  adjxistments  which 
promise  to  Increase  prosperity.  Business  recently  has  Indicated 
a  desire  to  go  along  with  goverimient  and  government  should 
hasten  to  embrace  this  unumal  opportunity  to  emerge  from  the 
indefensible  position  against  business  into  which  it  has  gotten 
Itself. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Act  mtst  be  amended.  This  measure  Is  the 
most  vicious  that  radical  hal  ers  of  Industry  ever  have  put  on  the 
statute  books.  It  has  done  immeasurable  harm  to  the  Nation  by 
stirring  up  strife  and  retarding  recovery.  A  bad  law,  administered 
by  a  group  of  socialistic-  4nd  communistlc-mlnded  persons.  Its 
stark  unfairness  has  aroused  opposition  among  fair-minded  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  administration  plans, 
If  possible,  to  avoid  amending  this  act.  Nothing  will  be  done  unless 
Congress  Is  strongly  urged  by  the  people  to  make  necessary 
changes.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  such  a  fearless  man  as 
Senator  Bttrke,  of  Nebraska,  vho  was  active  In  the  fight  against  the 
President's  court-packing  bU  ,  Is  planning  to  lead  a  movement  to 
amend  this  outrageous  act  s(<  that  It  will  be  fair  to  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  the  public.  Senitor  Bxjbk*  will  need  all  the  help  he 
can  get  from  you. 

Likewise,  leadership  In  th<  solution  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem probably  will  have  to  s]  ring  from  Congress.  This  paramount 
question  has  needed  correcti  )n  for  years.  The  present  administra- 
tion has  side-stepped  it  so  long  that  today  our  railroad  lines  are 
in  a  chaotic  condition.  The  time  has  come  when  this  problem  can 
no  longer  be  avoided.    Congress  must  do  Its  duty. 

Public  expenditures  can  an  d  must  be  reduced.  Whatever  is  spent 
must  be  spent  honestly  aiid  not  for  political  purposes.  It  is 
imperative,  especially,  that  the  Government  drop  the  ridiculous 
and  crooked  plan  of  taking  income-tax  money  away  from  indus- 
trial States  like  New  York,  I  linois,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  using  It  for  '  irhat  amounts  to  political  brllaery  in 
small  States  like  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  New  Mexico. 

In  1937  the  Federal  Government  collected  a  little  over  four  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  In  Inccme  taxes  from  the  various  States  and 
then  Juggled  this  money  arojnd  so  that  it  distributed  about  three 
and  three-fourths  billion  dolars  back  to  the  States  in  direct  pay- 
ments for  twenty-eight  different  purposes.  To  Illustrate  how  this 
money  was  Juggled  for  poUi  leal  purposes.  North  Dakota  paid  one 
and  one-third  millions  of  Income  taxes  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  drew  out  almost  fifty-mne  millions.  South  Dakota 
paid  in  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  millions  and  drew  out  fifty- 
nine  millions.  Alabama  paid  in  ten  and  a  half  millions  and  drew 
out  sixty-one  millions.  Arkansas  paid  In  six  millions  and  drew 
out  fifty-seven  millions.  N(  w  Mexico  paid  In  less  than  two  mil- 
lions and  took  out  over  tv  enty-elght  millions.  In  no  case  did 
a  large  Industrial  State  get  back  anywhere  near  as  much  money 
as  it  put  In.  New  York,  for  :nstance,  paid  In  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  got  back  less  tian  half  this  amount.  Ohio  paid  In 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  and  got  back  a  little 
over  half  of  It.  Illinois  paid  In  over  four  hundred  millions  and 
got  back  slightly  more  thar  half  of  this  amoimt.  So  the  whole 
record  runs  through. 

The  total  cost  of  Gove  -nment  last  year  was  slightly  over 
$8,000,000,000  and  receipts  \  little  over  $5,000,000,000,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $3,000,000,000,  or  three-fourths  of  a  billion  less  than 
the  Government  paid  to  £  tates.  These  figiires  would  indicate 
that  a  very  simple  scheme  for  balancing  the  Budget  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Governmeni  to  get  out  of  relief  and  other  forms 
of  political  activity  and  let  all  the  States  take  care  of  their  own 
relief  problems. 

Briefly,  I  have  given  you  Ithe  picture  of  cur  national  problems. 
Whether  the  people  will  permit  a  little  group  of  wild-eyed  radicals 
to  continue  to  Ignore  the  fundamental  needs  of  our  great  Nation 
or  win  take  the  situation  i]^  their  own  hands  and  demand  con- 

.  up  to  you.  If  the  loyal  citizens  of 
this  country  will  tell  theli  Congressmen  to  forget  party  lines 
ignore  the  radical  Inner  cl  cle,  and  go  to  bat  for  a  prosperous 
United  States,  Congress  will  do  It.  You  can  help  by  letting  your 
Representatives  and  Senato]s  know  that  you  will  back  them  up 
in  such  a  program. 
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Legislative  Proposals  Submitted  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  11,  1939 


OOldmTNICA'nON  FROM   AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 

FEX>ERATION 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

AifEKiCAN  Farm  BtrsEATT  Pedesation, 
WtuhiJigton.  D.  C,  January  10.  1939. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Members  of  the 
Set^enty -sixth  Congress: 
Pursxiant  to  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  voting  delegates 
at  the   twentieth  annual   meeting  of  the  American  Farm   Bureau 
Federation,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  herewith  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the 
following  matters,  which  are  considered  by  the  organization  to  be 
of  outstanding  importance  to  the  Nation: 

1.  In  these  critical  times,  when  lack  of  economic  balance  between 
groups  of  our  people  prevents  normal  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, which  in  turn  results  in  a  continuing  unemploirment  problem, 
we  reiterate  our  conviction  that  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  mobilized  In  an  effort  to  restore  the  economic 
balance  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us.  as  a  nation,  to  regain 
normal  volume  of  production  and  normal  national  Income.  We 
must  put  to  work  our  billions  of  unemployed  doUars  and  our 
miUions  of  unemployed  people. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  our  national  Budget  cannot  be  con- 
structively bsdanced  until  we  have  attained  economic  balance  be- 
tween groups,  and  until  national  Uioome  has  been  substantially 
increased.     Therefore   we  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  Federal  Govemn*ent  provide  adequate  funds  to 
help  restore  agriculture,  our  basic  Industry,  to  parity  position. 

(b)  That  the  Federal  Government  continue  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  those  who  cannot  secvu^  employment  In  private  industry. 

We  Insist,  however,  that  hours  and  wages  of  relief  labor  be  modi- 
fled  so  that  private  employment  will  be  more  attractive  than 
relief  employnjent,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  return  relief  work- 
ers to  normal  employment  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  reduce  overhead  costs  in  the  administration 
of  relief. 

We  Insist  further  that  Federal  works  projects  be  Unrlted  to  such 
constructive  projects  as  can  fairly  be  expected  to  increase  national 
income  and  wealth  or  to  add  to  the  productive  efficiency  of  our 
national  economy.  We  beUeve  further  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Insist  on  a  full  day's  effective  work  for  each  day's 
wages  paid  out. 

We  are  ccnvlnoed  that  the  Federal  Government  must  continue 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  relief  funds,  for  the  burden  Is  beyond  the 
present  capacity  of  the  local  political  divisions  to  handle:  and  we 
recognise  the  continued  necessity  that  the  Government  provide 
capital  investment  funds  until  such  time  as  private  fimds  are 
again  attracted  Into  productive  enterprise. 

As  a  ftirther  aid  to  restoring  economic  balance  we  suggest  that 
both  industry  and  labor  refrain  from  advancing  prices  and  wage 
rates,  but  that  they  seek  higher  annual  Income  through  greater 
volume  of  production  and  continvioxis  employment  throughout  the 
year. 

We  are  confident  that  each  and  every  cltlaen  Is  willing  and 
eager  to  bear  his  Just  share  of  the  recovery  burden  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  prmclples  of  our  historic  democracy, 
provided  he  Is  assured  that  the  public  money  Is  being  expended 
prudently  and  efficiently  on  projects  that  will  broadly  benefit  the 
p>eople  as  a  whole.  All  citizens  must  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  makmg  our  democracy  work  In  order  to  mamtatn  our  system 
of  free  government. 

Again  we  offer  our  complete  and  hearty  cooperation  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  grappling  with  this  great  na- 
tional problem. 

2.  The  bro€»d  j»-lnciples  underlying  the  Soil  Conaerratlon  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  fundamentally 
sound.  This  is  no  time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  substitu- 
tive programs  when  the  facts  indicate  that  the  present  program  has 
not  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  These  acts  should  be  amended  only  as 
experience  clearly  Justifies.  For  some  time  to  oome  the  adjustment 
of  acreages  of  basic  crops  in  line  with  effective  demand  will  be 


necessary.  Commodity  loans  to  support  price  levels  arc  fully  Justi- 
fied. Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  parity  payments  to 
bring  agriculture  into  fair  economic  balance  with  industry  and 
labor.  The  provisions  of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act  have 
proved  their  value  beyond  question,  and  their  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  additional  crops. 

8.  A  Jomt  committee  of  the  Congress  should  be  authorlBed  and 
commissioned  to  study  and  report  on  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  Umted  States  and  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  monetary  policies  on  basic 
commodity  price  levels,  and  that  baaed  on  such  a  study  such  Joint 
committee  should  propose  effective  methods  for  acbierlng  greater 
stabUity  In  basic  commodity  prices.  Pending  the  completion  of 
such  a  report  the  Congress  should  continue  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  change  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

4.  Farmers  recognize  that  the  railroads  constitute  an  essential 
transportation  agency  and  believe  that  private  ownership  will  best 
assure  the  highest  degree  of  improved  servioe  to  the  public.  Ttie 
need  for  action  by  the  present  Congress  is  apparent.  Greater  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  railroad  management  oould  be  granted 
without  relinquishing  present  safeguards  to  the  public. 

6.  Changed  conditions  would  appear  to  clearly  warrant  ths 
taxation  of  the  Income  of  all  Government-issued  secxtrities;  there- 
fore no  more  tax-exempt  securities  should  be  issued. 

6.  It  appears  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  make  effective,  by  regulation, 
the  exemptions  to  agricultxiral  trades  and  industries  as  clearly  con- 
templated by  the  Congress.  Congress  should  amend  this  act  to 
assure  to  farmers  the  full  benefit  and  scope  of  the  present  exemp- 
tions as  originally  contemplated. 

7.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  have  thus  far  been  nego- 
tiated and  which  do  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  domestic  agri- 
cultural prices  below  the  parity  price  level  are  generally  satisfactory 
to  agriculture.  Until  such  time  as  curtailed  market  outlets,  which 
require  America  farmers  to  restrict  production,  are  enlarged,  all 
foreign  trade  policies  should  be  formulated  so  that  the  widest 
possible  domestic  and  export  markets  may  be  obtained  for  all 
domestic  producers  at  fair  price  levels.  All  Imported  agriculttiral 
and  livestock  products  should  be  required  to  meet  domestic 
standards. 

8.  The  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  range,  forests,  and  wild- 
life are  basic  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
future  protection  and  wise  use  of  these  resources  must  be  assured. 
Such  a  program  of  conservation  should  be  of  a  national  scope  and 
should  be  correlated  with  other  conservation  progran^s.  A  coopera- 
tive farm  forestry  program  would  appear  to  meet  the  problem  in 
many  areas  of  our  country.  Most  land,  wildlife,  and  forestry  con- 
servation must  be  carried  out  In  cooperation  with  the  people  who 
live  on  the  land. 

9.  The  fertilizer  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  farm-to-market  roads 
program  should  continue  to  be  supported  with  adequate  funds. 

10.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  extension  senr- 
Ice,  the  vocational  education  servioe,  and  the  regional  agricultural 
research  laboratories  should  have  adequate  appropriations  for 
carrying  on  their  work  in  the  service  of  agriculture. 

11.  Since  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  prosper  only  to  the  extent 
that  equalized  educational  opportunities  are  made  available  to  all 
citizens,  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  aid  to  grade  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  educational  need. 

Smce  it  is  further  apparent  that  preventable  disease  and  lack  of 
proper  medical  care  and  hospitalization  in  some  areas  cause  great 
economic  loss  and  human  suffering,  the  Federal  Government 
should  reasonably  extend  its  public-health  program  with  respect 
to  maternal  and  child  health,  rural  hospitals,  public-health  serv- 
ices, and  medical  care  for  those  unable  to  provide  such  care  for 
themselves. 

Re^jectfully  submitted. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  by  its  esectitlve  com- 
mittee: Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president;  Karl  C.  Smith, 
vice  president;  George  M  Putnam;  J.  F.  Portw,  H.  J. 
King;  O.  O.  Wolf. 


The  Federal  Budget — Political  Abuses  in  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  11,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTEN,  JR.,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, REPtJBLICAN  LEADER  Ui  THB  HOUSE,  JANUARY 
10,  1938  

Mr.  WCX)DRUPP  of  lyCchigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
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following  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  ' 
Jr.,  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1939: 

The  new  Congress  which  assembled  a  week  ago  today  already  has 
Indicated  its  vigorous  American  temper  and  bvisinesslike  mood. 

There  is  every  expectation  that  It  will  prove  a  responsible,  inde- 
pendent Congress,  free  of  unwholesome  executive  domination,  free 
of  subservient  rubber-stamp  inclinations,  free  of  that  dangerous 
spend  thrift  infection  which  has  marked  the  New  Deal  Congresses  of 
the  last  6  years. 

With  an  effective  minority  of  169  Republicans  in  the  House,  this 
new  Congress  must  seek  to  give  faithful  expression  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  as  they  were  so  clearly  voiced  in  the 
State  and  National  elections  2  months  ago. 

President  Roosevelt's  Budget  message  last  Thursday,  with  Its  de- 
mand for  $10,000,000,000  of  new  spending,  came  as  a  shock  and  sur- 
prise to  Representatives  and  Senators  of  both  psirtles  on  Capitol  Hill. 
This  staggering  Budget  not  only  affirms  the  prevailing  policy  of 
reckless  extravagance  and  dangerous  bureaucratic  expansion  in 
Washington,  but  indicates  clearly  that  the  President  himself  now  has 
abandoned  every  pretext  of  leadership  toward  economy,  lower  taxes, 
and  orderly  financial  management  of  the  National  Government. 

This  policy  In  the  White  House  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people  as  expressed  at  the  ]X)Us  last  November.  ^ 

As  such  it  is  a  rejection  and  repudiation  of  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  representative  goverrunent. 

In  State  after  State,  and  in  county  after  county,  the  people  voted 
for  a  curtailment  of  bureaucratic  extravagance  and  for  a  beginning 
on  policies  which  would  promise  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  pres- 
ent, crippling  burden  of  taxation. 

-    No  working   population   ever  can  hope  to  prosper  permanently 
iinder  prevailing  policies  of  taxation. 

No  farming  population  ever  can  prosper  so  long  as  27  cents  oX 
every  Income  dollar  must  go  for  taxes. 
Taxes  are  too  high. 

The  Oovermnent  is  spending  entirely  too  much  money. 
Our  people  demand  a  restoration  of  common  sense,   prudence, 
thrift,  and  ordinary   good  management  in  the   handling   of   the 
Federal  business. 

They  do  not  countenance  such  defiance  of  the  popular  will  and 
Judgment  as  is  Indicated  by  this  last  Budget. 

Run-away  spending  Is  a  dangerous  habit.  It  feeds  upon  itself. 
It  aggravates  every  other  social  and  economic  problem  before  the 
country.  It  tends  to  create  more  unemployment,  and  to  delay  the 
return  of  our  10,000.000  imemployed  to  regular  Jobs  at  honest 
American  wages. 

Congress  already  Is  at  work  on  measures  to  cut  down  the  Presi- 
dent's spendthrift  estimates,  and  in  this  program  we  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  propose  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the  leaders  of 
the  majority. 

Our  pledge  already  has  been  given  that  throughout  this  session 
we  will  place  the  welfare  of  the  country  above  partisan  Interest. 
Nowhere  is  there  greater  need  for  practical  patriotism  today  than 
In  the  solution  of  the  Federal  financial  nruddle. 

We  all  recall  the  eloquent  warning  uttered  by  Franklin  D.  Roose* 
▼elt  in  his  address  at  Pittsburgh  on  October  19,  1932.  His  words 
are  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  every  citizen  in  the  land 
tonight.  As  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  on 
that  occasion: 

"Now,  the  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that 
family  Is  living  within  its  income.  And  this  is  so  for  the  Nation. 
If  the  Nation  is  living  within  its  income  its  credit  is  good.  •  •  • 
But  if.  like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  is  will- 
ing to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  its  taxing 
power  to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay,  and  continues  to 
pile  up  deficits,  it  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy." 

But  since  this  administration  took  charge  in  March  1933,  which 
was  less  than  5  months  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  uttered  the  solemn  warn- 
ing quoted,  the  Federal  debt  has  been  Increased  (giving  effect  to  the 
1940  Budget  submitted  last  week)  by  more  than  $22,000,000,000. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Just  how  much  $22,000,000,000 
really  is. 
We  may  visualize  a  house  costing  $5,000. 

If  we  built  200,000  such  homes,  that  wotild  be  $1,000,000,000. 
So  we  multiply  by  22.  and  we  have  4,400,000  new  houses  which 
coiUd  be  built  with  the  New  Deal  deficit. 

Now,  this  is  more  houses  than  are  standing  today — old  and  new — 
In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  PhUadelphia,  and  Boston, 
combined. 

That,  in  practical  terms,  is  what  these  Roosevelt  deficits  mean — 
new  homes,  fully  paid  for,  for  4,400,000  American  families. 

There  is  a  pvmip-priming  project  for  you.     There  is  a  housing 
program  which  would  put  millions  of  men  to  work  and  start  a 
tremendous  business  boom. 
■       But  Instead  of  these  4,400.000  fine  new  homes,  what  have  we 
got  today? 

A  crushing  burden  of  national  debt. 

This  generation,  ovir  children,  and  our  children's  children  are 
denied  these  homes. 

Instead,  our  people  will  be  lashed  to  the  wheel  of  toll  to  repay 
this  reckless  debt. 

Our  Nation  is  mortgaged  for  a  century  to  come. 
The  social  security  of  oxir  children  is  clouded  by  the  threat  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt   repeatedly  has   told  us  we  cannot  hope  to  escape 
under  such  policies — the  disaster  of  national  bankruptcy. 


This  is  not  a  partisan  Issiie.  It  Is  a  grave  question  of  national 
concern.     It  reaches  to  the  very  heart  of  imemployment. 

The  first  duty  of  this  Cong  ress  must  be  to  advance  measures  and 
programs  which  will  put  ouj    10,000.000  unemployed  back  to  work. 

And  first  among  these  mi^sures  is  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
Federal  Budget 

Only  by  Federal  economy  may  we  hope  to  restore  the  normal 
economic  drive  of  a  robust  national  confidence  and  a  vigorous, 
sure-footed  private  enterprise  i. 

The  President's  Budget  for  1940  is  a  challenge  to  the  very  system 
of  democracy  and  to  statesmanship 

For  unless  our  Federal  finances  are  placed  upon  a  sound  and 
prudent  footing,  all  business  and  every  citizen  ultimately  will  suffer. 

In  the  name  of  10,000,000  obless  men  and  women,  we  plead  with 
the  President  to  give  earnest  attention  to  this  uigent  problem.  We 
bespeak  the  aid  of  his  vast  p  >wer  and  Influence  in  the  prompt  solu- 
tion of  an  issue  which  has  been  too  long  evaded  and  denied — an 
honest  Budget! 

During  the  years  of  the  Ne'  v  Deal  emergency  the  Republican  Party 
consistently  supported  the  successive  relief  appropriations  de- 
manded by  the  President. 

We  never  have  denied  th(  principle  of  public  assistance  to  the 
needy  unemployed. 

But  we  have  opposed,  and  we  will  continue  to  oppose,  the  shame- 
ful and  degrading  manipulation  of  Federal  aid  by  the  political 
rings  which  have  made  relief  a  racket  during  the  last  6  years. 

Only  last  week  there  was  published  by  the  Sheppard  committee 
in  the  Senate  a  ringing  indctment  of  greedy  political  abuses  in 
relief  throughout  the  count]  y. 

nils  report,  presented  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate,  charged  that  relief  workers  in  many 
cities  had  been  mobilized  by  their  foremen  and  supervisors  for  cam- 
paign duties  and  that  politKal  contributions  had  been  wrung  from 
the  needy  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

The  Sheppard  report  coveied  a  6-month  Investigation  of  relief  as 
administered  under  Harry  ^i.  Hopkins  In  final  form  it  made  an 
Indictment  of  more  than  1,0(>0  typed  pages. 

Within  these  pages  is  set  i  Drth  one  of  the  most  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful public  scandals  in  all  American  history — for  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  promptly  was  pratnoted  to  the  President's  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  do  not  propose  to  go  along  any  further 
with  this  sort  of  business. 

Every  State,  almost  every  county,  reveals  Its  own  sordid  story  of 
political  corruption  and  mismanagement  in  relief.  In  my  own,  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts,  my  opp>onent 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  laSt  election  was,  until  he  entered 

\i  Director  of  W.  P.  A.  for  Massachusetts, 
am   Informed,  only  after  a  personal 
llrector  Harry  Hopkins  in  Washington, 
en  from  their  regular  assignments  in 
use-to-bouse  solicitation  in  the  inter- 
est of  my  Democratic  oppontent. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  official  reports  show  that  the  national  W.  P.  A-  rolls 
were  expanded  steadily  throughout  the  summer,  reaching  a  new 
record  high  In  the  week  of  j  the  November  elections.  But  between 
June  and  November  rotmdli  1,000,000  persons  had  been  taken  back 
into  private  employment. 

The  cut  in  relief  began  thi  s  day  after  the  elections,  and  during  the 
next  2  months,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  more  than  150.000  men  and 
women  were  dismissed  from  their  W.  P.  A.  Jobe. 

They  were  not  dismissed  pecause  their  need  was  ended,  but  only 
because  the  political  campa  gn  was  over. 

Our  party  stands  for  cleaning  up  this  relief  scandal  without 
further  delay. 

We  solicit  national  suppoit  for  the  propcwltion  that  all  the  relief 
dollar  should  go  to  the  unemployed,  not  half  of  it  to  political 
hangers-on. 

We  solicit  national  suppon  for  the  proposition  that  relief  should 
be  administered  by  local  bo4ies,  not  by  a  headstrong  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

We  solicit  national  suppoit  for  the  proposition  that  there  should 
be  no  more  of  these  blank<  check  appropriations  to  the  President, 
but  that  every  relief  dollar  should  be  spent  under  a  definite  and 
exact  formvda  laid  down  b; '  Congress,  which  will  Insure  that  the 
relief  money  actually  reach*  >  those  in  need. 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  thij;  shameful  spectacle  of  playing  politics 
with  human  misery. 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  this  demoralizing  coercion  and  intimidation 
of  the  unemployed  by  hand4plcked  political  racketeers. 

In  this  proposal  our  appe41  is  to  that  unfailing  American  quality 
of  decency  and  fair  play — a  i  appeal  which  never  has  failed  in  this 
bright  land. 

In  the  final  analysis,  re  ief  is  but  one  segment  of  the  great 
problem  of  recovery. 

The  foremost  problem  sti  U  is  to  put  our  10,000,000  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

This  we  may  do  by  encou  raging  private  enterprise  to  go  to  work; 
by  encotiraging  the  free  f  ow  of  honest  capital   into  productive 

employment. 

We  need  to  restore  an  abii  ling  public  confidence  In  the  security  of 
orderly  constitutional  government  and  In  the  futiire  of  American 
opportunity. 

We  need  to  txim  our  backi  upon  centralized  one-man  government. 


the  campaign,  the  State  Lat 
He  entered  the  campaign, 
conference  with  W.  P.  A. 

W.  P.  A.  workers  were  ta 
the  cities  and  towns  to  do 
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We  need  to  reestablish  hope  and  opportiinity  as  the  living  em- 
blems of  American  life. 

This  is  the  only  road  to  real  recovery.  Every  other  road  leads  but 
to  the  bog. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  beckon  our  colleagues  of  the  majority 
to  the  broad  highway  of  time -tested  American  principles. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lend  his  great 
prestige  and  power  to  such  a  program,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
quickly  send  this  mighty  Nation  once  more  along  its  accustomed 
path  toward  peace,  progress,  and  sustained  prosperity. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  11.  1939 


STATEMENT    OP   HON.    JAMES    P.    O'CONNOR.    OP    MONTANA, 
BEFORE  THE  OOMMTITEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  statement  before 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  In  connection 
with  the  negotiations  of  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  at  a  hearing  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  4, 
1939,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'CoNwom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
first  of  all  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  you  have 
extended  me  here  this  morning  in  permitting  me  to  say  at  this 
point  in  the  program  what  little  I  have  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  matter  that  is  before  the  committee.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  I  cannot,  in  language  sufOclently  strong  enough,  pro- 
test against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  which  I 
have  the  boncn-  to  represent  from  the  State  of  Montana,  which  Is 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  and  the  largest  congresslomJ 
district  in  the  United  States  where  a  State  has  been  divided  inco 
congressional  districts. 

In  that  territory.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
we  have  an  altitude  In  the  neighborhood  of  an  average  of  perhaps 
3J000  feet,  and  in  some  places  It  is  much  higher  than  that.  Conse- 
quently, the  crops  that  we  can  raise  are  limited  to  such  crops  as 
wheat,  feeds,  or  sugar  beets.  We  cannot,  except  to  a  limited  degree, 
raise  com.  beans,  and  the  high-priced  seeds.  Now.  then,  with  the 
curtailment  of  wheat — ^that  is,  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
ciirtalllng  the  production  of  wheat — we  are  now  getting  down  to  • 
point  where,  in  the  whole  area  of  Montana,  we  are  principally  lim- 
ited to  what  we  worild  call  the  production  of  sugar  beets. 

I  might  add.  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  assisted  us  materially  In  many  ways  In 
bringing  In^c  use  large  areas  of  dry  land  by  the  creation  of  irrigation 
districts  in  my  territory,  at  a  large  eum  of  money,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  cifftail  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  which  this  would 
amount  to,  then  a  lot  of  money  which  the  Government  has  already 
spent  in  connection  wltli  these  irrigation  projects  would  be  thrown 
away,  because  we  could  not  produce  a  crop  that  could  be  grown  in 
that  area  due  to  the  altitude  that  I  am  talking  atx>ut. 

My  own  thought  about  the  matter  is.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer,  the  farmer  In  my  territory,  we  have 
had  7  long  years  of  continuous  drought  In  that  territory,  and  the 
only  cash  crop  that  we  can  now  raise  there  that  is  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  us  is  the  sugar  beets.  As  an  Incident  to  raising  sugar 
beets  we  can  produce  and  fatten  a  large  number  of  livestock,  and  if 
we  can  go  on  in  the  production  of  our  sugar  beets  and  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  the  beets  tliat  we  will  be  permitted  to  raise, 
we  cannot  only  take  care  of  ourselves  but  we  can  keep  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  off  relief.  Today,  and  I  dislike  to  make  the 
statement,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  people  on  relief  In  Mon- 
tana are  farmers  whose  acreage  has  been  ciirtalled  along  the  line 
of  the  production  of  wheat  and  beets  and  because  of  drought  and 
insects. 

I  cannot  emphasize  tills  case  or  state  it  as  strongly  as  it  has  been 
put  in  a  resolution,  one  paragraph  of  which  I  wish  to  call  to  3rour 
attention  particularly,  by  the  Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers 
Association,  which  not  only  represents  the  district  that  I  come  from 
in  Montana  but  likewise  Wyoming,  which  is  also  a  large  raiser  of 
sugar  beets.    This  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  although  reputed  to  be  the  lowest-cost  sugar  producer 
in  the  world,  financed  largely  by  foreign  capital  and  always  showing 
a  keen  desire  to  monopolize  ovir  sugar  market,  Cuba,  during  past 
years,  has  been  granted  very  valuable  concessions,  all  of  which  have 
served  more  or  less  to  retard  the  nornml  development  of  our 
domestic  sugar  Indtistry,  among  which  are:   (1)  The  Reciprocity 


Convention  of  December  11.  1902.  which  granted  to  Cuba  a  ao-jjer- 
oent  preferential  rate  on  import  duty:  (2)  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation on  May  8,  1934,  the  import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  was  re- 
duced 25  percent  (from  2  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban 
96-degree  sugar);  and  (3)  by  reciprocal  trade  treaty  of  Atigust  24, 
1934.  which  further  reduced  the  import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  of 
standard  raw  value  from  IV^  cents  to  OM  cent  per  pound,  the 
latter  concession  extending  under  the  most-lavored-nation  clatiae 
to  other  foreign  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  have  or  will 
be  negotiated." 

Now,  it  is  my  thought.  In  view  of  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  partlculaiiy  in  view  of  the  plight  of  the  sugar-beet 
producer  in  territories  which  I  serve,  the  American  market  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  American  farmer  so  we  may  take  him  off  from 
relief,  because  if  we  do  not  preserve  it  for  the  American  fanner  It 
Just  simply  means  that  the  Government  has  got  to  take  care  of  him 
anyway.  I  am  opposed  to  any  policy  of  the  State  Department  or 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  which  will  cause  Idle  lands  or 
increased  relief  rolls. 

I  ask  permission  at  this  point  to  Uuert  Into  the  record  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Association 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  October  8,  1938.  at  Great  Palls, 
Mont.,  addressed  to  the  sugar-beet  section,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture — ^I  think  that  is  probably  coming  to  the  wrong 
dep>artment — and  also  a  letter  dated  December  28,  1938.  received  by 
me  In  the  last  few  days  from  the  Pondera  Beet  Growers  AaBOClatlon. 
of  Pondera  County.  Mont.,  which  is  in  a  very  high  altitude  country. 
Where  the  altitude  averages  3,800  feet  and  where  it  Is  In^xMslble  to 
raise  anything  but  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  feed  fcH*  livestock,  and  if 
we  are  cut  off  there  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  gentlemen  of  tb» 
committee,  those  farmers  in  tboae  three  large  counties.  Cascade 
Pondera,  and  Teton,  are  going  to  be  put  on  relief  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  take  care  of  them.  Now.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  shotild  be  the  policy  of  this  country,  to  the  ezclti6i<»i  of  the 
rest  of  the  American  farmers,  to  extend  any  further  privileges  to  any 
county  outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  America. 
I  thank  you. 

Tlie  matters  referred  to  follow. 

"Whereas  national  interest  has  prompted  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists of  all  generations  in  modem  times  to  recognize  the  vital  need 
of  domestic  stigar  production,  a  condition  that  has  also  prevailed  In 
the  United  States  as  has  been  amply  evidenced  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Federal  Government  toward  establishing.  Improv- 
ing, and  maintaining,  imder  adverse  conditions,  our  continental 
sugar  industry:  and 

"Whereas  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  our 
continental  sugar  industry  to  the  present  it  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized that  this  industry  could  not  compete  m  low-cost  productloa 
of  sugar  with  tropical  cotintrles.  o^/lng  to  their  cheap  labor  and 
consequent  lower  standards  of  living,  esjjecially  with  our  principai 
competitor,  Cuba,  and  the  means  customarily  employed  to  overcome 
differences  in  production  cost  has  been  the  collection  of  an  Import 
duty  on  sugar;  and 

"Whereas,  although  reputed  to  be  the  lowest-cost  sugar  producer 
in  the  world,  financed  largely  by  foreign  capital,  and  always  show- 
ing a  keen  desire  to  monopolize  our  sugar  market,  Cuba,  during 
the  past  years,  h&s  been  granted  very  valuable  conceesions.  all  of 
which  have  served  more  or  less  to  retard  the  normal  development 
of  our  domestic  stigar  industry,  among  which  are:  (1)  Tht  Reci- 
procity Convention  of  December  11,  1902.  which  granted  to  Cub* 
a  20-percent  perfercntlal  rate  in  Import  duty,  (2)  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  Bday  9,  1934,  the  Import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  wae 
reduced  25  percent  (from  2  cents  to  IV^  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban 
96-degree  stigar).  and  (3)  by  reciprocal  trade  treaty  of  August  24. 
1934.  which  ftirther  reduced  the  import  duty  on  Ctiban  sugar  of 
standard  raw  value  from  IV2  cents  to  0.9  cent  per  potind:  the 
latter  concession  extending  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
to  other  foreign  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  have  or 
will  be  negotiated;  and 

"^liereas  a  bearing  has  been  called  by  the  administration  in 
Washington  to  be  held  on  January  3,  1939.  to  permit  interested 
persons  to  present  argtiment  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  import 
duty  on  Cut>an  sugar  to  0.75  cent  per  potind,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  serve  to  further  depress  sugar  prices  now  approaching  an  all- 
time  low  and  below  which  continental  producers  can  profitably  op- 
erate, and  by  establishing  an  import  duty  below  the  difference  in 
production  costs  would  virttially  give  fcH^lgn  producers  a  prefer- 
ence in  our  American  stigar  market:  Therefore 

"Resolved.  That  we.  directors  of  the  Montana -Wyoming  Beet 
Growers  Association,  in  annual  session,  hereby  vigorously  protest 
any  ftirther  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar;  and 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  la  Congress  from 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

"Montana-Wtoming  Bezt  Gbowiss  Associatiov, 
"By  P.  E.  HuDDUtSTOM,  President. 
"Attest: 

"F.  J.  Co*.  SeoreUuj/. 
"BnxiNOS,  Mont.,  December  13,  liSt."  j 

OcsAT  Falls,  Momt.,  October  3,  1939. 
SuGAS  Section. 

United  States  DepartmeTit  of  Agriculture,  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
GnrrLKuxif :  The  Sun  River  and  Pondera  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tions of  Teton.  Cascade,  and  Pondera  Oounties  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  representing  850  farmers,  226  of  whom  are  this  year 
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(1938)  growing  sugar  beets,  respectfully  request  10,000  acres  of  the 
unallotted  1939  reserve,  consisting  of  30,969  acres  of  sugar-beet 
land,  be  allotted  to  these  associations  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.  for  the  following  reasons : 

Water  supply:  The  territory  served  by  these  associations  is  more 
particularly  described  as  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Roose- 
velt Highway  (U.  S.  No.  2),  on  the  west  by  Glacier  Park  and  the 
Rocky  Mountaixis.  and  the  south  by  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  The 
total  Irrigated  area  Is  approximately  252,000  acres,  served  by  the 
Gibson,  Pishkun,  Willow  Creek.  Lake  Francis,  Swift,  and  Bynum 
Reservoirs,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  314,000  acre-feet.  There 
has  never  been  a  shortage  of  Irrigation  water  and  none  Is  contem- 
plated. Fifteen  thousand  acre-feet  of  new  storage  water  will  be 
available  in  1939  that  was  not  available  In  1938  as  the  result  of  the 
raising  of  the  spillway  on  the  Gibson  Dam  15  feet  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

New  producers:  These  irrigation  projects  are  comparatively  new; 
and  although  sugar  beets  have  been  grown  since  the  erection  of 
the  Chinook  plant  in  1925,  the  land  had  to  first  be  built  up  In 
fertility,  etc.,  to  get  It  into  shape  for  sugar  beets.  This  year  there 
is  a  total  of  about  5.000  acres  In  beets,  and  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  have  been  prepared  earlier,  before  your  announcement  of 
acreage  curtailment,  to  be  put  Into  sugar  beets  in  1939,  by  plow- 
ing down  alfalfa  and  sweetclover,  summer  fallowing,  leveling,  etc. 
If  this  allotment  is  not  granted,  this  work  and  preparation  will  be 
a  loss  to  the  farmers  who  have  done  It. 

Of  the  225  growers  producing  sugar  beets  In  1938  In  this  district, 
82  are  growing  sugar  beets  for  the  first  time:  106  more  farmers  want 
to  raise  their  first  crop  of  beets  In  1939  and  have  gone  to  much 
work  and  expense  In  preparing  their  land  and  will  be  able  to  grow 
profitable  crops  of  beets  if  our  request  for  this  additional  acreage 
be  granted.  There  has  been  $75,000  worth  of  new  machinery  pur- 
chased by  these  new  beet  growers  in  1938.  This  new  beet  machinery 
will  be  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  growing  sugar  beets. 

Small  producers:  The  large  majority  of  present  and  prospective 
BUgar-beet  growers  are  operators  of  small  units.  There  are  129 
farm  families  on  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project  who  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  having  been 
moved  from  submarginal  land  areas.  This  movement  has  cost  con- 
siderable money  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and 
machinery.  All  of  these  farmers  are  on  units  of  small  size,  ranging 
from  80  to  IGO  acres,  and  the  production  of  sugar  beets  is  included 
In  the  farm  plans  that  have  been  drawn  up  for  these  units,  to  the 
extent  of  15  percent  of  the  suitable  acreage,  and  include  a  system 
of  cropping  designed  to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  pay  their 
cbUgatlons.  This  Is  the  first  of  a  large  movement  of  settlers  In  this 
area.  In  the  fall  of  1938  there  will  be  opened  for  homestead  entry 
250  small  irrigated  farms  by  the  Bureau  oi  Reclamation  on  its 
Fairfield  project,  and  each  of  the  new  farmers  who  settle  there 
will  want  to  and  should  Include  sugar-beet  growing  In  their  farm 
plan. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  also  recently  announced  a  wheat 
reduction  for  those  farms  of  approximately  30  percent  for  the  season 
of  1939.  Now  the  problem  arises  what  these  farmers  and  others 
represented  by  these  associations  are  going  to  produce  tf  they  are 
also  to  be  restricted  in  the  amount  of  the  sugar-beet  acreages  as 
already  announced.  Water  charges,  taxes,  and  other  overhead  ex- 
penses are  burdensome  and  r.re  becoming  more  so  each  year,  and  it 
Is  evident  that  idle  land  will  not  pay  these  obligations.  Moreover, 
if  this  land  Is  planted  into  hay  and  small  grains,  other  than  wheat, 
the  present  prices  are  so  low  and  future  outlook  is  so  poor  that  It 
eeems  impossible  to  carry  on. 

Climatic  conditions:  Farmers  of  this  area  do  not  have  a  choice 
of  crops  available  in  most  other  irrigated  sections  because  of  the 
latitude  and  elevation,  which  averages  about  3.500  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  crops  that  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  here 
are  limited  to  alfalfa  hay.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax.  These  con- 
ditions make  it  almost  mandatory  that  our  farmers  grow  sugar 
beets  for  which  they  have  long  been  preparing.  Experience  has 
proven  that  farmers  here  can  produce  profitable  yields  of  sugar 
beets  and  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  is  much  higher  than 
In  most  other  districts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  season  of  1937, 
growers  experienced  yields  as  high  as  18  tons  per  acre  and  the  sugar 
content  as  high  as  21  percent.  Regions  to  the  south  of  us  can  turn 
to  a  large  variety  of  other  crops  which  they  can  produce  if  not 
given  an  allotment  for  sugar-beet  acreage,  without  great  injury. 

Percentage  of  land  allocated  for  sugar  beets  compared  with  total 
BUitable  acreage :  Approximately  65  percent,  or  186,500  acres,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  irrigated  lands,  according  to  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  these  associations  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  are 
suitable  for  sugar-beet  growing.  Tentative  1939  acreage  allocation 
for  this  district  as  recently  announced  by  you  is  about  4.000  acres, 
or  2.1  percent  of  the  suitable  land.  We  respectfully  direct  your 
attention  to  the  allotment  for  the  Sidney,  Mont.,  district  of  17,485 
acres,  which  is  about  35  percent  of  the  total  Irrigated  lands,  or 
60  percent  of  the  suitable  land  now  served  by  that  factory.  We 
also  direct  your  attention  to  the  other  factory  districts  in  this  State, 
which  appear  to  run  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  Sidney  dis- 
trict. No  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  some  other  States,  such  as 
Colorado  and  Nebraska.  The  mere  fact  that  farmers  have  been 
producing  beets  for  the  past  2  or  3  years  should  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, give  them  preference  over  other  farmers  who  have  been  pro- 
ducing 1  year  or  who  have  been  in  the  process  of  building  their 
farms  up  to  a  condition  to  grow  beets,  which  has  taken  several  years 
to  do.     We  also  direct  your  attention  to  a  district  in  California 
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(Clarksburg)  that  has  been  given  an  allotment  where  there  are 
possibly  100  growers  In  the  ;ntire  district,  which  would  give  them 
more  than  139  acres  to  each  grower,  or,  in  other  words,  corporation 
farming.  We  understand  t  lis  is  also  a  comparatively  new  beet 
district. 

Availability  of  processing  acilitles:  The  processor  company  serv- 
ing us,  the  Utah-Idaho  Suga  ■  Co.,  has  ample  processing  capacity  for 
handling  this  requested  alotment,  together  with  the  tentative 
allotment  already  made  for  the  Chinook  district,  without  building 
a  new  factory.  We  are  Infcrmed  that  this  company  now  has  five 
idle  plants  and  with  the  recently  announced  allotments,  will  have 
at  least  two  and  possibly  thr  ?e  more  idle. 

Labor:  Sugar  beets  requii  e  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor  and 
give  employment  for  many  times  as  many  workers  as  the  same 
acreage  of  wheat  or  small  gn  Ins.  Any  control  of  expansion  of  beets 
means  less  work  and  more  relief  clients. 

Livestock:  More  livestock  on  our  Irrigated  farms  is  a  crying  need 
of  this  district,  both  for  the  profit  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fer- 
tility with  the  mantire.  Tlie  b3rproducts  of  sugar  beets  will  make 
livestock  feeding  much  mo  e  profitable,  and  the  fine  range  live- 
stock regions  adjoining  the  irrigated  sections  makes  feeder  stock 
readily  available. 

Rural  electrification :  The  lural  Electrification  Administration  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  f  )r  the  purpose  of  bringing  electricity  to 
the  farms  In  this  area  and  establishing  a  permanent,  prosperous 
community.  The  growing  o;  sugar  beets  in  their  crop  rotation  will 
help  these  farmers  pay  for  l  his  additional  great  assistance  to  their 
standard  of  living,  and  will  also  make  it  easier  for  them  to  utilize 
this  electricity  to  a  better  a  Ivantage. 

Farm  tenancy:  Over  50  pe:cent  of  our  growers  are  tenant  farmers 
and  sugar  beets  are  essentiil  to  their  making  a  decent  living  and 
eventually  becoming  farm  o  vncrs. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  we  therefore  respectfully  request 
your  earnest  consideration  of  our  problems  and  that  you  grant 
10.000  acres  more  to  the  Chi  icok  factory  district  to  take  care  of  the 
beet  growers  in  Cascade,  Tet  an.  and  Pondera  Counties  in  1939. 

i  UN  RrvER  Beet  Growehs  Association, 
M.  R.  Lenz.  President. 
]  OMCERA  Beet  Growers  Associatiom, 
]  iLAiNE  Ferguson,  Secretary. 

Po  iDERA  Beet  Growers  Association, 

Conrad,  Mont..  December  28,  1938. 
Re  sugar-beet  acreage  quotas. 

The  Honorable  James  F.  O'C  onnor, 

Afember  of  <  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  is  at  hand  and  we  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing  and  are  going  to  do  for  us  in  Washington.  We 
sure  need  someone  there  to   ook  after  our  interests. 

On  January  3,  which  is  next  Tuesday,  there  will  be  a  hearing 
there  in  Washington  on  the  Cuban  sugar  situation  when  they  will 
take  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  proposition  of  in- 
creasing the  acreage  quota  i  nd  reducing  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar. 
This  should  be  stopped.  W  lat  are  American  markets  for  if  not  for 
American  farmers?  ConUnj  right  home  with  this  proposition,  we 
irrigation  farmers  in  the  Great  Palls  area  of  Montana  would  like 
very  much  to  get  an  Increase  in  acreage  quotas  of  sugar  beets  so 
that  we  could  round  out  oui  rotations  and  stay  off  relief.  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  we  be  f orcei  1  to  cut  down  our  sugar-beet  acreage  in 
order  that  the  Wall  Street  magnates  be  allowed  to  make  a  little 
more  money  on  the  cheap  la  bor  of  the  Cubans. 

It  would  be  different  If  w  i  had  some  other  cultivated  crops  that 
we  could  turn  to.  We  live  up  here  next  to  Glacier  Park  with  an 
altitude  average  about  3.800  feet — corn,  beans,  and  high-priced  seeds 
are  out  of  the  question,  we  must  raise  wheat,  feeds,  or  sugar  beets. 
They  have  cut  our  wheat  quotas  down  to  where  we  can  only  put  in 


about  one-fifth  of  our  gooc 
all  kinds  are  so  cheap  that 


answer,  then,  is  sugar  beeti ;  and  if  It  goes  through  as  it  is  lined 
up  now,  we  will  have  to  cut  our  small  acreage  20  percent  instead  of 
ii\creasing  it  100  percent,  as  we  would  like  to  do. 

We  are  depending  on  yov  to  look  after  our  interests. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Blaine  PniGtrsoN,  Secretary. 
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and  New  York,  is  to  know  more  about  the  State  of  Washington 
through  the  most  modern  types  of  exhibits  and  displays. 

Visitors  to  Washington  State's  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
in  San  Prancisco  will  see  the  State  in  almost  as  much  reality 
as  if  they  were  taking  a  personally  conducted  trip  through 
the  famed  evergreen  emp're. 

The  displays,  costing  $35,000  each,  are  being  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  Washington  State  Progress  Commission,  the 
State's  official  publicity  department.  P.  B.  McGovern,  of 
Seattle,  is  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  State's  exposi- 
tion participation.  Under  his  direction  duplicate  exhibits  are 
being  manufactured  for  each  exposition. 

The  "sightseeing"  effect  will  be  contrived  with  the  use  of 
nine  animated  dioramas,  2,800  square  feet  of  photomural 
wall  decorations,  and  72  phototransparencies. 

The  dioramas,  central  feature  of  the  exhibit,  will  display 
actual  scenes  of  the  State  in  three-dimensional  reality.  Ac- 
tual motion  will  be  projected  into  these  lifelike  reproductions, 
with  miniature  clipper  planes,  automobiles,  steamships,  and 
trains  traveling  back  and  forth. 

These  exhibits,  the  most  modern  and  eflfective  display  engi- 
neers have  yet  perfected,  will  portray  the  State  of  Washington 
as  it  actually  exists  in  real  life.  They  will  be  strictly  modern 
without  being  modernistic. 

Recreational  attractions,  scenery,  and  vacation  thrills;  in- 
dustry, commerce,  agriculture,  and  power;  resources  of  min- 
erals, fishing,  timber,  and  fruit;  all  will  be  dramatized 
realistically  to  give  the  millions  of  fair  visitors  a  keener 
conception  of  the  life  and  opportunities  as  they  actually  exist' 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Every  section  of  the  State  and  every  major  industry  will 
be  represented  in  the  comprehensive  displays,  from  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  Palouse  and  Walla  Walla  regions  to  the  fishing 
and  dairying  of  the  Puget  Sound  country ;  from  the  mines  and 
fishing  lakes  of  Fend  Oreille  and  Spokane  to  the  rich  agricul- 
tural belt  and  huge  lumber  mills  of  southwestern  Washington. 
One  of  the  outstanding  displays  will  be  an  animated  dio- 
rama of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  United  States  Grovernment's 
huge  power  reclamation  project  on  the  Columbia  River, 
Through  skillfully  manipulated  models  and  lighting  effects. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  be  shown  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed.  The  reproduction  will  be  complete  even  to  the 
power  houses  and  transmission  lines.  When  ready  for  use. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  provide  water  to  transform  1,200,000 
acres  of  arid  but  fertile  desert  into  productive  land  that  will 
provide  farm  homes  for  more  than  40,000  families,  and  low- 
cost  electric  power  for  countless  new  industries  engaged  in 
developing  the  State's  vast  natural  resources. 

To  better  acquaint  people  with  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
large  map  with  photographs  will  portray  the  agricultural  and 
manufactured   products   and   industries   of   each   of   the   39 
counties.    By  pressing  a  button,  spectators  can  illuminate  any 
county  and  see  from  photographs  what  that  section  produces. 
Other  outstanding  displays  will  include  reproductions  of  3- 
mile-high  Mount  Rainier.  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valley  fruit 
orchards,  mining,  San  Juan  Islands  and  fishing.  Seattle  from 
the  water  front.  Olympic  National  Park  and  Olsmipic  wilder- 
ness, evergreen  forests,  and  many  other  representatives  scenes. 
In  the  dioramas,  of  which  nine  are  being  prepared  for  each 
exposition,  form,  color,  and  motion  are  blended  to  produce 
startlingly  beautiful  Washington  scenes  as  real  as  nature 
itself. 
Briefly,  here  is  how  a  diorama  is  made: 
An  enlarged  photograph  or  painting  is  set  up.    Then  build- 
ings, trees,  roads,  and  other  foreground  and  mlddlCTdlstance 
objects  are  "pulled  out"  of  the  picture  by  duplicating  them 
with  actual  models. 

The  result  is  a  lifelike  re-creation  of  the  original  scene,  with 
three-dimensional  effect  that  enhances  Its  effectiveness. 

But  there  are  many  refinements.  Houses  have  windows. 
Trees,  constructed  of  various  materials,  and  logs,  made  of 
molding  plastic,  are  faithful  reproductions  down  to  the  last 
detail. 


Coloring  comes  next.   This  is  done  with  a  spray  gun  and  by 

hand. 

Streams,  stretches  of  salt  water,  and  water  pouring  over 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  shown  in  motion  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing lights  which  shine  up  through  transparent  material  on 
which  the  water  is  painted.  Simrises  and  sunsets  are  done 
In  the  same  way. 

Model  boats,  trains,  automobiles,  and  clipper  planes  ac- 
tually travel  back  and  forth. 

For  the  New  York  World's  Pair  the  State  of  Washington  Is 
erecting  its  own  building  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares. 
It  will  be  of  modified  colonial  style,  60  by  100  feet,  in  which 
Washington  building  materials  are  used  throughout. 

The  Washington  State  exhibits  at  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition  win  be  housed  in  a  60-  by  100-foot  space 
in  the  strategically  located  Hall  of  Western  States,  along  with 
the  10  other  Western  States  and  British  Columbia. 

The  total  cost  at  each  exposition.  Including  building  space, 
exhibits,  management,  personnel,  and  so  forth,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  be  privileged  to  In- 
vite the  Members  of  this  body  to  view  these  exhibits  when 
they  visit  either  of  these  fairs. 


Religion  and  Present-Day  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  11,  1939 


RACIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD.  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  ON  DECEMBER  25, 
1938 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead  delivered  December  25, 
1938.  on  the  Reconciliation  Hour  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  News: 

Ttiinfcing  tonight,  as  we  should,  in  terms  of  the  significance  of  an 
immemorial  anniversary  to  be  celebrated  tomorrow,  my  mind  goes 
back  over  20  centuries  to  the  Man  of  OalUee. 

This  has  been  announced  as  an  hour  of  reconciliation,  and.  being 
such,  it  involves  considerations  of  tolerance.  Justice,  and  charity. 
If  11  were  not  universally  recognized  that  the  whole  world  is  aflame 
with  the  passior  :i  of  greed,  martial  fervor,  national  aspirations.  rau;c 
prejudices,  and  religious  interdictions,  and  that  our  own  domestie 
affairs  are  shot  tiu'ougb  with  class  oonscioiieneae,  economic  bitter- 
ness, and  political  fratricide,  there  would  be  no  legitiuiate  excuse 
for  invoking  the  spirit  and  purpoae  of  this  hour. 

Such  premises  being  granted,  as  they  must  be,  by  all  tboughtfvil 
men.  we  play  the  part  of  prudence  and  of  wisdom  in  undertaking 
to  solve  and  reconcile  them  by  appeals  not  only  to  the  public  mlod 
but  also  the  public  conscience.  It  would  be  the  ultimate  doctrine 
of  despair  to  feel  that  the  burdens  now  bearing  down  so  heavUy 
upon  Uie  sons  of  men  are  forever  insoluble. 

PRCSENT  PROBLEMS  HCLD  SOLVA8LB        ' 

The  challerge.  then,  is  a  diligent  quest  for  some  formula  of 
alleviation.  Where  shaU  we  find  it?  By  what  processes  of  appeal 
and  discussion  and  action  may  the  barriers  of  misunderstanding 
be  broken  down? 

I  do  not  think  the  answer  will  be  found  In  the  realm  of  pure 
reajon.  or  within  the  domain  of  economic  argument,  or  by  the 
bludgeoning  of  brute  force,  nor  indeed  in  the  field  of  purely  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Those  are  things  of  mind  and  muscle  and 
money. 

No  great  and  enduring  advances  in  culture  or  clrlllration  have 
ever  been  €w;hleved  purely  through  gross  materialistic  agencies.  All 
the  pages  of  history  "with  their  stories  of  tragic  fate  and  pathetic 
grandetir  do  but  serve  to  teach  us  that  Immortaiity  cherishes  as  her 
choicest  nurselings  the  wrecks  and  castaways  of  finite  fortune.** 

SEES   kit  ANSWER  TS   APPLIES  tELICIOM 

To  my  conception,  possibly  as  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date  as 
mllUons  may  now  conceive  it,  the  best  solvent  for  our  manifold 
modem  difficulties,  if  found  at  all.  will  be  in  the  realm  of  applied 
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religion.  And  Uiat  belief  distilled  my  opening  reference  to  the 
Man  of  Galilee. 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  divinity,  in  the  sanctity  of 
which  some  600,000,000  people  are  dedicated,  I  feel  Justified  in 
appealing  to  the  grandeur  of  His  moral  and  economic  philosophy  as 
an  antidote  for  many  of  our  most  grievous  domestic  and  interna- 
tional wounds.  The  essence  of  that  philosophy  Is  a  direct  appeal, 
not  to  the  minds  of  men  alone,  but  with  searching  directness  to 
their  hearts,  and  to  me,  what  this  troubled  world  needs  more  today 
than  all  other  treasures  combined,  is  understanding  hearts. 

If  today  all  men  In  America  in  high  positions  and  low,  employer 
and  employee,  exalted  and  abased.  covUd  find  the  time  to  read  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  ponder  Its  wisdom,  its  clarity  of  moral 
standards.  Its  Implications  of  business  square  dealing,  its  appeal 
for  ss-mpathy  and  Justice  for  the  underprivileged,  its  admonltlona 
of  disaster  to  those  who  vise  power  unmercifully — and  remember 
these  elemental  things  and  fashion  their  conduct  upon  such  stand- 
ards— we  wovUd  not  need  so  many  restraints  and  repressions  in 
government;  we  would  have  far  less  of  bitterness  and  rebellion  from 
the  "have-nots"';  we  would  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  the  sinister 
growth  of  class  consciousness  and  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of 
opportunity  and  equality  of  benefit  from  their  labors  for  every 
citizen  under  the  flag. 

ASKS  FOB  REVTVAL  OF  ITDTUAI.  TRUST 

With  the  utmost  reverence  I  venture  to  suggest  that  today  no 
greater  political  ca-  economic  or  sociological  platform  could  be  con- 
trived than  this:  "Thereiore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  woxild  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

We  politicians  have  been  sorely  beset  in  these  later  years  to  try 
to  find  a  healing  for  the  peoples'  hurts;  the  partisans  of  factions 
have  been  at  one  another's  throats  with  charges  of  incompetence 
to  contrive  remedies  for  a  stvunbling  civilization;  many  of  our 
Citizens  are  seeing  red  and  feeling  blue.  Maybe  we  have  been 
grasping  at  shadows  when  the  substance  was  within  otir  hands. 
The  chastening  rod  of  frustration  may  yet  drive  us  back  to  some 
of  the  sublimer,  but  rmich  simpler,  things  of  the  spirit. 

There  may  come  the  day  when  the  collective  Judgment  of  o\ir 
people  will  agree  that  for  a  long,  long  time  they  have  been  throwing 
away  "the  pearl  more  precloiis  than  all  our  tribe." 


Dismissal  of  W.  P.  A.  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  11,  1939 


LETTER  TO  COL.  FRANCIS  C.  HARRINGTON,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  underleave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JANITART  11,   1939. 

Col.  Francis  C.  Hassington, 

Administrator,  Works  Progress  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Colonel  Hahrinoton:  I  take  this  occasion  to  voice  my 
protest  against  the  dismissal  of  7,000  people  who  are  employed  on 
the  arts  projects.  As  I  understand  it,  $22,500,000  was  allocated  for 
the  first  6  months  for  these  projects.  The  amount  now  being 
allocated  will  be  only  •17.273,356.  Hence  the  difference  of  $4,000,000 
will  save  7,000  people  and  their  families  from  utter  destitution. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  the  authority  to  keep 
every  one  of  these  7,000  people  on  their  Jobs  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  last  appropriation  It  could  spend  all  of  Its  money 
within  the  7-month  period  ending  January  31,  1939.  Hence  it  can 
maintain  the  present  quota,  and  in  view  of  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation, which  is  about  to  be  voted.  It  need  only  use  $4,000,000  of 
that  deficiency  appropriation  to  prevent  any  of  these  cuts. 

As  the  arts  projects  constitute  only  about  1  percent  of  the  entire 
Works  Progress  Administration,  it  makes  the  cuts  all  the  more 
unnecessary.  These  arts  projects  have  performed  services  that  are 
way  up  and  beyond  the  proportionate  amount  of  money  allocated 
to  them.  Over  120,000,000  people  have  attended  Federal  music  con- 
certs. Sixty-five  percent  of  the  people  who  have  attended  the  Fed- 
eral Theater  plays  never  saw  a  play  before  In  their  lives.  Art  cen- 
ters have  now  been  created  in  some  of  the  most  backward  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  arts  projects  have  been  discriminated  against  In  the  last 
several  years.  They  were  substantially  reduced  In  1937.  When 
additional  personnel  was  added  to  W.  P.  A.  generally,  the  arts  proj- 
ects received  only  a  nominal  increase,  much  below  the  rest  of  the 


program.  In  1938  wages  wi  ;re  cut  on  these  projects  and  have  nerer 
been  restored,  although  restorations  took  place  in  all  other  projects. 
Even  though  pink  slips  haile  been  rescinded  on  all  other  projects  In 
New  York  City,  1,500  on  tt  e  arts  projects  have  received  these  pink 
slips  and  the  ax  falls  on  Jaiuary  15. 

This  retreat  at  this  tine,  and  particularly  in  this  field,  is  a 
concession  to  the  reactioi.ary  forces  in  Congress  who  are  going 
hammer  and  tongs  after  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  throughout  our 
country.    This  retreat  onlj  weakens  the  fight  for  adequate  appro- 


priations.   Specifically  does 
for  by  the  President.    This 


Sincerely  yours, 


it  weaken  the  fight  for  the  figure  asked 
is  no  time  for  retreat.  It  is  the  time  for 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  take  a  positive  stand  to 
continue  useful  and  meritorious  projects  and  to  keep  people  from 
starvation. 

I  trust  that  you  will  de^  with  these  people  sympathetically  and 
order  a  rescission  of  these  (  uts. 


VlTO  MARCANTONIO. 


The  Fiscal  Policy 


EXTENS:  ON  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesi 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD, 
of  our  country  are  worr 


ly,  January  11.  1939 
ir.  Speaker,  the  great  "middle  class" 


ministration. 


d  about  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  ad- 
They  do  I  not  understand  the  new  theory  of 


spending  to  get  rich.  T  "hey  know  that  they  cannot  do  it  in 
their  own  affairs,  and  ihey  wonder  how  a  government  can 
do  it  and  survive  banfcuptcy.  The  Daily  Review,  a  news- 
congressional  district,  in  an  editorial 
lich  the  farmers  and  smsili- business 
answers. 


paper  in  Towanda  in  my 
asks  the  questions  to  w 
men  of  my  district  want 


LIKE 


A    DBITNKEN    SAILOS 


How  long  can  America  continue  to  authorize  $9,000,000,000  Bud 
gets  in  the  face  of  $5,000,0  )0,000  tax  receipts? 

How  long  can  the  count -y  stand  annual  deficits  approaching  the 
$4,000,000,000  mark? 

How  far  upward  can  tl  le  national  debt,  which  soon  will  have 
reached  $45,000,000,000,  be  pushed  without  seriously  impairing  the 
Nation's  credit  and  causing  appearance  of  the  twin  evils  of  finance — 
inflation  and  repudiation^ 

These  questions  already  are  being  raised  by  thoughtful  citizens 
regardless  of  partisanship  The  social  value  of  the  New  Deal  is 
not  the  fundamental  issu( .  What  is  at  stake  Is  the  fiscal  stability 
of  a  country  which  for  several  years  has  been  living  on  borrowed 
money  and  spending  it  llki »  a  drunken  sailor. 

There  must  be  a  limit  iiomewhere.  And  the  more  cautious  ob- 
servers are  virtually  agresd  that  the  limit  has  Just  about  been 
reached. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  administration's  big  sp>endlng  program, 
when  linked  with  the  Im]  sending  $2,000,000,000  armament  project, 
gives  legitimate  pause  for  thought  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
fiscal  policy. 

President  Roosevelt,  of  course,  envisions  a  national  Income  oi 
$80,000,000,000 — a  happy  state  of  affairs  that  will  find  everyone  suffi- 
ciently prosperous  to  pay  1  igh  taxes  and  scarcely  notice  them.  But 
businessmen  are  wondering  how  that  goal  can  be  reached  so  long 
as  the  uncertainty  of  governmental  reform  and  the  technique  of 
bureaucratic  interference  vlth  private  enterprise  continue  to  drive 
capital  into  hiding  and  peoalize  industry  whenever  It  displays  real 
resoxircefulness. 

Congress  cannot  fully  d  scharge  Its  duty  to  the  American  people 
tmless  It  comes  to  grips  frith  these  basic  Issues  before  approving 
the  Budget  for  the  next  |&scal  year.  The  moment  obviously  has 
arrived  for  prudent  reconatderation  of  the  essential  relationship  of 
outgo  and  income.  It  wil  be  fatal  for  America  to  be  enticed  into 
insolvency  by  reckless  pur  ;uit  of  an  ever-vanishing  mirage. 

The  President  says  thi  it  we  are  going  to  balance  the  Budget 
when  the  national  inccme  reaches  $80,000,000,000.  but  no- 
where does  he  or  any  of  the  New  Deal  statesmen  tell  us  how 
we  are  to  reach  that  flglire.  For  6  years  we  have  tried  every 
New  Deal  device  to  brie  g  us  prosperity,  and  they  have  failed 
miserably.  We  still  have  over  12.000,000  unemployed,  com- 
modity prices  remain  lo'  v.  and  the  farmer  and  small -business 
man  are  in  a  worse  cond  ition  than  they  were  in  1933.  As  one 
columnist  has  well  stat(  d,  "You  can  no  more  spend  yourself 

yourself  sober."   The  only  thing  that 


rich  than  you  can  drink 
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we  as  a  nation  can  do  is  to  get  back  to  the  oki  ideas  of  thrift, 
honesty,  and  hard  work,  because  we  will  never  work  this 
financial  situation  out  in  any  other  way.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  will  oppose  further  spending.  It  may  not  do  any 
good,  but  I  will  at  least  be  voting  as  my  constituents  desire. 


Venereal-Disease  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1939 


J.vr\'l'VU  PROM  DIRBCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OP  THE  STATE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  very  significant 
letter  from  the  director  of  public  health  of  the  State  of 
California. 

America  Is  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  earnest 
effort  can  eradicate  dread  diseases  if  pursued  relentlessly  and 
that  the  health  of  her  citizens — the  human  resources  of  our 
Nation — is  the  most  precious  thing  our  country  possesses. 
The  letter  speaks  lor  itself: 

DSCEMBES  14.   10S9. 

IfT  Dkak  Ck>KGRC8SMAN  VooRRis:  At  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress there  will  be  considered  the  matter  of  appropriating  for 
venereal -disease  control  45.000,000  authorized  by  the  La  Pollette- 
Bulwlnkle  blU  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40. 

Public  health  in  Calllornia  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  allotment 
of  $103,781  received  under  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
current  year.  A  soimd  beginning  has  been  made  which,  If  sup- 
ported with  increased  funds,  will  be  successful  In  bringing  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  under  control  and  causing  the  annxial  incidence  of 
these  diseases  to  decline. 

With  Federal  funds  and  the  $160,000  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  the  present  blennlum,  we  have  been  successful  In  assisting 
local  health  departments  in  a  number  of  ways.  A  few  of  the 
accomplishments  since  the  new  program  started,  February  1,  1987. 
are: 

The  number  of  cases  of  B3T)hllls  and  gonorrhea  reported  has  In- 
creased from  17.568  during  "the  first  9  months  of  1986  to  39.479 
dturing  the  same  period  this  year.  This  Increase  of  73  percent  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  more  venereal  diseases;  it  means  that 
more  cases  are  coming  under  medical  care  and  fewer  are  spreading 
Infection.  When  the  great  number  of  hidden  cases  are  discovered 
and  treated,  the  Incidence  will  begin  to  decline. 

■nie  number  of  clinic  treatments  has  Increased  from  219.692 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1936  to  400,282  during  the  same 
period  this  year.    This  is  an  Increase  of  82  percent. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  department  of  public  health, 
new  clinics  have  been  opened  or  old  clinics  expanded  in  the  cities 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Sacramento.  San  Bernardino.  Fresno,  Pasadena, 
Long  Beach.  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Richmond,  and  In  the  counties 
of  San  Mateo,  Imperial,  and  Sonoma.  Clinics  will  be  opened  this 
fall  In  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

The  expansion  of  clinic  facilities  invariably  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  eases  discovered  mcreased  *wo  or  threefold.  The  establish- 
ment of  treatment  centers  wlU  be  necessary  In  aU  communities  where 
clinics  are  Inadequate. 

State  laboratory  facilities  have  been  expanded  to  accommodate 
greater  demands.  An  average  of  10,000  blood  tests  for  syphUlis  are 
now  being  r\ui  monthly  as  compared  with  3,000  when  the  program 
started. 

Approximately  7  cents  per  capita  Is  being  spent  from  local.  State, 
and  Federal  sotirces  for  venereal -disease  control  in  California.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  25  cents  per 
capita  Is  needed.  Local  commxinltles  are  increasing  their  expendl- 
txires  for  this  ptirpose  and  the  State  legislature  wlU  be  asked  to 
Increase  Its  appropriation  when  It  meets  this  winter.  Money  spent 
in  controlling  venereal  diseases  will  xiltlmatcly  decrease  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  insane,  the  sick, 
and  the  unemployed. 

Your  energetic  support  of  the  authorized  appropriation  of  $5,000.- 
000  will  serve  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  Csilifornla. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WALTnt  M.  DiCKE,  M.  D.. 
DtreetoT  of  Pubhc  Health.  State  of  CaUfomlm. 


German  Bondholders — Attention! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  11,  1939 


RADIO  COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  HON.  E3kIANrrEL  CKT.I.ER,  OP  NEW 
YORK.  AND  DR.  MAX  WINKLER.  A880CIATK  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS,  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween Dr.  Max  Winkler,  associate  professor  of  economics. 

City  College  of  New  York,  and  myself,  given  over  the  radio  on 
Monday,  January  9,  1939: 

Mr.  Ceixer.  The  conduct  of  Nazi  Germany  toward  Anxerlcan 
nationals  has  been  shockingly  unjust  and  Intolerable.  The  treat- 
ment, or  rather  mistreatment,  e.  g..  accorded  American  holders  of 
German  bonds  has  been  inexcusably  vicious.  Dont  you  think. 
Dr.  Winkler,  that  a  firm  stand  against  Nazi  neglect.  IndltTerence, 
and  discrimination  must  now  be  taken  by  our  Government? 

Mr.  Winkles.  Yes.  Oongi eusman,  our  patience.  e6p>eclaily  that 
of  bondholders,  has  been  exhausted.  Their  position  has  grown  In- 
creasingly worse.  Time  has  come  when  our  Government  must 
take  a  firm  stand  The  Nazis  may  rant  and  rail  against  us.  They 
may  vlillfy  and  vituperate  us.  They  may  express  scorn  at  the  out- 
spoken and  courageous  remarks  of  our  President  and  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  In  public  and  private  life,  but  deep  down  In 
their  hearts  they  fear  us. 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes,  Doctor,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  are  not 
immlndftil  of  what  happened  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They 
realize  that  although  sentiment  in  the  United  States  today  may 
be  against  war,  they  also  no  doubt  realize  ttiat  public  sentiment 
could  be  reversed  much  more  readily  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War.  Frankly,  don't  you  think  that  the  Naal  leaders  have 
a  genuine  fear  of  us  and  of  wtiat  we  can  do? 

Mr.  WuNKixE.  Undoubtedly  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  President  Roosevelt  answered 
this  question  when  he  said:  "There  are  many  methods  short  of 
war  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  words  of  bringing 
home  to  aggressor  governments  the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our 
own  people." 

Mr.  Ceujdi.  Yes,  indeed.  We  have  many  weapons  we  can  \ise  far 
short  of  war  wiUch  can  bring  Hitler  and  bis  cohorts  to  their  kneea. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  Nazi  leaders  will  not  harken  xxnto  works 
or  oratory.  They  will  heed  only  through  fear  of  force — economic 
force.  We  have  the  power  to  deal  out  to  Hitler  economic  blows 
from  which  he  could  never  recover.  Time  has  now  come  to  compel 
htm  to  see  light.  For  example,  to  mention  but  one  of  many  eco- 
nomic weapons  of  offense:  Under  our  tariff  laws  the  President  has 
the  right  to  clamp  down  completely  on  trade  with  Germany  in 
retaliation  for  her  discriminatory  practices  against  us.  He  can  law- 
fully place  an  embargo  upon  ail  Nazi  products.  That  Is  a  sort  of 
Damociean  sword  ih&t  can  be  held  over  tlie  heads  of  the  Nazi 
leaders. 

Mr.  WtNiQLza.  But  wouldn't  such  measures  be  too  far-reaching? 

Mr.  Cbluck.  You  mean  they  might  be  deemed  too  Ijelllgerent? 

Mr.  Winkler.  Yes.  However,  \.hy  cant  we  adopt  another  method 
of  attack?  Substantially  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  American 
money  was  placed  in  the  bonds  of  German  States,  cities,  and  cor- 
porations. Almost  immediately  after  the  advent  to  power  of  th« 
Nazi  Government  a  decree  was  promulgated,  under  date  of  June  9, 
1933,  whereby  the  service  on  virtually  all  dollar  corporate  bonds 
wuB  stopped.  Subsequently  arrangements  were  made  to  pay  only 
a  part  of  the  stipulated  rate.    Nothing  has  been  paid  for  more  than 

2  yesu^.  At  the  time  German  corporate  bonds  were  sold  to  Amer- 
ican investors  the  bankers  emphasized  that  many  of  the  corpora- 
tions were  doing  a  substantial  amount  of  business  abroad  which 
would  enable  them  to  have  access  to  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  meet  their  obligations.  The  decree  Just  mentioned  Is  most  sweep- 
ing and  applies  to  virtually  all  Gcnnan  corporations  Irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  their  business.  On  the  other  hand,  is  It  not  strange 
that  In  European  coimtrles.  Including  England,  France,  Sweden, 
tlie  Netherlands,  and  others,  payments  liave  been  made  rl^t  along 
on  German  corporate  bonds? 

Mr.  Celleb.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Gtermany  has  right  along 
been  paying  interest  on  her  corporate  bonds  to  all  other  nations 
but  not  to  us? 

Mr.  Winkles.  Yes.  Germany  defends  her  action  on  the  ground 
that  she  has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  those  countries, 
whereas  her  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  Is  xoifavorabls. 
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Mr.  dXLTR.  The  devil  with  that.  Thafs  no  argument.  A  miser- 
able pretext.  Nazi  Germany  does  not,  or  refuses  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  Her  trade  balance  with  us  may  be  unfavorable,  but  this 
trade  deficit  Is  more  than  made  up  by  the  large  Invisible  Income 
which  Germany  receives  from  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  re- 
mittances, tourist  and  travelers'  expenses,  shipping  and  freight,  in- 
heritances, and  Interest  and  dividends  on  American  securities  owned 
by  Nazis.  We  pay  her  all  Interest  due  on  our  bonds  which  the 
Nazis  hold.  We  put  no  obstacles  to  the  removal  of  moneys  due 
Germany,  yet  American  creditors  cf  the  Reich  cannot  collect  what 
Is  rightfully  due  them.  Take,  for  example.  General  Motors.  It  can- 
not remove  from  Germany  any  profits  it  makes  on  Its  plants  there. 
The  profits  must  remain  there.  althouRh,  for  example,  the  American 
I.  G.  Chemical  Co.,  owned  by  Nazis,  can  take  all  their  moneys  earned 
here  into  Germany. 

Mr.  WmKUBR.  But  Congressman,  don't  we  have  any  legal  rights? 
Shall  we  take  this  punishment  sitting  down?  Is  it  not  asinine  not 
to  flght  for  our  rights? 

Mr.  Celler.  We  are.  Indeed,  Jackasses  unless  we  do.  Of  coxorse. 
we  have  been  emphasizing  Nazi  corporate  bonds.  There  are  also 
bonds  Issued  by  the  German  Government,  particularly  the  Dawes 
and  Young  bonds.  Has  interest  on  them  been  fully  paid  to  the 
American  holders,  and  has  there  been  discrimination? 

Mr.  WiNKUER.  Only  a  portion  of  the  interest  has  been  paid  to 
American  holders  on  the  Dawes  and  Young  bonds,  while  at  the 
same  time  European  holders  have  been  paid  in  full — another  rank 
discrimination. 

Mr.  CzLLKR.  I  spoke  of  Inheritances  as  one  of  the  items  of  Ger- 
many's invisible  income  from  this  country.  Last  month  the  Hon- 
orable Raymond  MacNeille,  of  the  Philadelphia  Common  Pleas 
Court,  refused  part  of  a  trust  fund  to  go  to  claimants  in  Germany 
on  the  ground  that  since  "money  belonging  to  beneficiaries  in  this 
coxintry  is  not  permitted  to  leave  Garmany  •  •  •  I  do  not 
think  it  fair  and  proper  to  transfer  funds  from  this  country  to 
beneficiaries  in  Germany."  This  opinion  was  promptly  reported  to 
Germany,  and  under  date  of  December  16  the  German  Embassy  in 
Washington  advised  the  State  Department  that  "Concerning  the 
treatment  of  inheritance  claims  of  American  citizen  to  the  estates 
of  persons  deceased  in  Germany  •  •  *  all  inheritance  credits 
of  this  kind,  reciprocity  provided,  will  be  transferred  to  the  benefl- 
ciarles  in  fvill  extent." 

Mi.  Winkuer.  In  other  words,  the  minute  we  threaten  the  Ger- 
mans with  retaliation  which  might  hurt  them  more  than  us  they 
yield.    How  about  the  rights  of  bondholders? 

Mr.  Celleb.  Their  position  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  by  the 
decision  of  the  Honorable  Alonzo  G.  McLaughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  deciding  against 
a  Nazi  steel  corporation  whose  assets  in  the  United  States  were 
attached  by  a  bondholder,  he  pointed  out  that  the  German  decree 
of  June  1933.  which  the  Nazi  steel  company  cited  as  a  reason  for 
the  nonpajmaent  of  debts  due  us,  cannot  bind  American  citizens 
who  are  not  subject  to  Germany's  Jurisdiction.  This  Nazi  decree  of 
June  1933  sought  to  suspend  the  payments  of  debts  due  Americans. 
The  Judge  went  on  to  say  that  every  nation  should  protect  its  own 
subjects  from  injuries  due  to  unjust  and  prejudicial  influences  re- 
rulting  from  foreign  laws  which  are  repugnant  to  its  own  interests 
and  policies;  that  the  rights  of  American  holders  of  German  bonds 
are  not  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  Reich;  and  that  failure  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  American  holders  of  German  bonds  In 
default  because  of  legislation  enacted  in  the  Reich  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  depriving  American  citizens  of  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  in  their  coxirts. 

Mr.  WiNKUot.  How  about  Germany's  plea  of  Inability  to  pay  in- 
terest on  bonds  held  by  American  citizens?     Is  that  plea  genuine? 
Mr.  Cellzb.  Decidedly  not.     The  moneys  which  rightfully  belong 
to  bondholders  have  been  used  to  repurchase  these  bonds  at  greatly 
forced-down  prices. 

Mr.  Wlnklee.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  Nazis  take  the 
Interest  due  us  on  bonds  and  stealthily  use  that  interest  money  to 
buy  up  the  principal  represented  by  these  bonds? 
Mr.  Cellex.  Yes;  and  it  is  a  damnable  outrage. 
Mr.  WiKKLKR.  By  the  way.  Congressman,  when  Austria  was  seized 
by  Germany,  all  Austrian  bonds  held  by  American  citizens  were 
virtually  repudiated  by  the  Reich.  Why  has  no  satisfactory  answer 
as  yet  been  received  to  the  protest  which  our  State  Department 
registered,  and  what  is  there  to  the  explanation  made  by  Germany's 
Minister  of  Economics,  Dr.  Punk? 

Mr.  Cellek.  To  what  do  you  refer.  Dr.  Winkler? 
Mr.  Winkler.  I  refer  to  the  three  precedents  which  Dr.  Punk  cited 
In  Justifying  Germany's  refusal  to  meet  the  Austrian  (now  German) 
bonds.  He  contends,  first,  that  the  British  did  not  recognize  the 
d3bts  of  the  Boer  Republic  after  the  Boer  War;  second,  that  the 
French  refused  to  assume  the  debt  of  Madagascar  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French;  and,  third,  that  the  United  States  refused  to 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Southern  States  after  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Ceixer.  I  do  not  know  the  sources  on  which  Dr.  Ftink  relies, 
but  his  facts  are  inexcusably  wrong.  The  debts  of  the  Boer  Re- 
public, I  am  reliably  informed,  have  been  met  faithfully  at  all 
times.  His  statement  to  the  contrary  is  therefore  a  lie.  Madagascar, 
I  am  likewise  informed,  had  no  debt,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for 
France  to  assume—*  second  lie.  As  to  the  debt  of  the  Confederacy. 
Minister  Funk  is  indeed  in  a  fimk.  Those  debts  were  contracted  by 
an  \mrecognlzed  t)ody  which  had  rebelled  against  the  United  States. 
They  were  contracted  illegally  and  those  who  underwrote  or  pur- 
chased tltem  did  so  at  their  own  peril.  Dr.  Punk's  argument  is  mere 
balderdash — in  common  parlance,  tommyrot. 


■Mr.  Winkxer.  Since  It  is  clear  that  mere  words  will  accomplish 
nothing  for  American  bondholders,  what  concrete  remedy  do  you 
propose,  a  remedy  which  is  not  merely  academic  but  which  will 
produce  results? 

Mr.  Celler.  In  line  with  :he  suggestions  by  our  President  in  his 
message,  and  in  line  with  tie  opinions  and  decisions  of  prominent 
members  of  oiu:  Judiciary,  I  propose  to  introduce  into  the  House 
tomorrow  a  resolution  whii  h  will  provide  that  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  American  citlzeis  who  are  holders  of  Nazi  corporate 
securities  partially  or  com]  iletely  in  default,  Nazi  corporations  in 
default  on  bonds  owned  by  (Vmerican  citizens  must  register  all  their 
assets  in  the  United  States  of  every  nature,  name,  and  description 
which  may  be  owned  by  th(  m,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  agents  or 
agencies  to  be  designated  b;  r  our  State  Department,  giving  in  item- 
ized account  of  such  assets  as  of  the  day  on  which  the  present 
measure  would  become  lav  and  also  as  of  June  1,  1933,  together 
with  details  as  to  any  traniifer  or  disposition  thereof.  In  the  inter- 
vening period;  and  that  Am  !rican  financial  institutions  and  kindred 
organizations,  as  well  as  a  jents  or  agencies  directly  or  Indirectly 
identified  with  or  acting  or  Nazi  corporations  in  default,  shall 
likewise  register  all  possibU  Information  as  to  such  assets.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  requi  ements  of  my  bill  will  Involve  severe 
punishments.  The  means  will  thus  be  afforded  American  bond- 
holders to  assert  their  rights  by  attachment  of  these  assets  in  pur- 
suance of  Judge  McLaughli  I's  decision. 

Mr.  Winkler.  Such  a  bil  would  be  concrete  remedy  against  the 
indefensible  discrimination  against  American  citizens  by  the  Hitler 
government.  I  am  certain  hat  It  will  receive  the  wholeheated  sup- 
port of  the  American  peoile  and  the  gratitude  of  our  victimized 
bondholders. 

Mr.  Celler.  Dr.  Winkler,  have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  Nazi 
assets  that  are  hidden  and  undisclosed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Winkler.  This  is  di  Bcult  to  say.  but  I  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  Nazi  investmen  ;s  in  this  country  amount  today  to  at 
least  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you  mcaa  to  imply  that  we  thus  have  the  means 
of  collecting  to  that  extent  ion  Nazi  corporate  bonds? 

Mr.  Winkler.  No.  Probibly  only  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
that  amount,  or  about  $15(1.000,000. 

Mr.  Celler.  Thus,  holder  s  of  Nazi  corporate  bond  claims  could  be 
paid  in  full  by  attachmenta  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  and  the  United  States  economy  could  be  enriched  to  that 
extent? 

Mr.  Winkler.  However.  :  do  not  think  there  would  be  need  of 
forceful  remedies  like  attachment.  The  mere  passage  of  yoxir  bill. 
like  the  decisions  of  Judge  McLaugniin  as  to  bonds  and  Judge 
MacNeille  as  to  inheritance,  would  summarily  bring  the  Nazis  to 


terms.     Do  you  not  think 
Mr.  Celler.  Indeed,  I  do 


to? 


Only  a  day  or  so  ago,  January  6,  to  be 
exact,  as  a  result  of  the  MacNeille  decision,  the  Nazis  have  by  an 
aide  memoir  set  up  a  leg  icy  bureau  whereby  siilficlent  exchange 
wo\ild  be  provided  to  assuie  transfer  of  inheritances  to  America.     I 

Dur  bondholders  from  the  passage  of  my 
bill.  In  other  words,  as  scon  as  we  threatened  to  do  exactly  what 
the  Nazis  were  doing  to  ui ,  namely,  reftise  to  transfer  Inheritances 
to  Nazlland,  the  Nazis  quailed  and  quivered,  and  result.  American 

Now,  pass  my  bill  and  the  Nazis,  con- 
fronted with  possible  whdlesale  attachments,  will  again  cowardly 
retreat,  and  result.  Americrn  landholders  vrtll  get  what  Is  rightfully 
due  them. 

Mr.  Winkler.  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  passage  of  your  bill? 

Mr.  Celler.  They  are  goc  d,  but  they  will  be  better  If  our  listeners 
urge  by  letter  or  otherw  se  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
support  it. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Mlssotrl 
consent  that  there  may 
Record  a  speech  deliveijed 
21,    1938,    by   the 
Harrison]. 

There  being  no  objection 
press,  was  ordered  to  be 

Senator  Pat  Harrison. 
Bity  of  Cincinnati  on  th< 


ness  Recovery 


ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATC  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12, 1939 


HARRISON,     OP     MISSISSIPPI.     AT 
OHIO,    DECEMBER    21,    1938 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 

be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  December 

Senator   from    Mississippi    [Mr. 


the  address,  as  reported  by  the 
jrinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


s  )eaklng  here  thla  evening  at  the  Unlver 
Wilson  fall  lecture  series,  had  for  hU 
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•abject  Business  Recovery.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
curtailment  of  Government  expenditures  and  discussed  at  length 
the  improvement  and  liberalization  of  the  1938  tax  law.  In  di»- 
ctissmg  the  spending  and  tax  program  of  the  Federal  Ooveriunent. 
the  Senator  said  in  part: 

"Never  in  our  lifetime  have  governments  been  confronted  with 
greater  and  mca-e  momentous  problems.  War  threats  and  war  prep- 
arations are  confined  to  no  one  country.  World  finance  and  eco- 
nomics have  brought  the  peoples  of  all  nations  so  closely  together 
that  an  incident  occurring  3,000  miles  away  will  have  its  reperctis- 
sions  here.  Impaired  credit,  economic  dislocation,  racial  or  religious 
persecution  In  other  countries  instantaneously  fire  the  emotions 
and  have  their  effect  upon  our  own  people.  This  is  a  time  when 
persons  in  places  of  high  responsibility,  as  well  as  all  our  people, 
should  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and  think  along  straight  lines. 
"For  the  past  6  years  we  have  tried  by  legislation  to  solve  many 
problems.  In  the  main,  our  objectives  have  been  most  worthy  and 
humane,  "niere  has  arisen,  of  course,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  those  objectives,  but  the  ends  sought 
have  deserved  the  favorable  consideration  and  commendation  of 
the  American  people.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done 
as  much  as  we  have  without  making  mistakes.  To  me  the  highest 
Mxler  of  statesmanship  is,  when  a  mistake  is  apparent,  to  confeaa 
the  error  and  to  apply,  if  possible,  the  correction. 

"Who  would  have  dreamed  in  1933  that  the  unemployment 
problem  would  have  continued  along  as  broad  a  front  as  it  has? 
Who  would  have  thought  in  1933  that  world  economic  confusion 
would  continue  as  long  as  it  has? 

"Today  our  country  is  suffering  from  high  blood  presstire.  I 
shall  not  undertake  on  this  occasion  to  disctiss  the  causes  for  this 
condition.  No  common  agreement  can  be  reached  by  the  diagnos- 
ticians: but  we  must  agree  that  if  the  exercise  has  been  too  violent 
Bcftne  modification  must  be  employed  and  proper  diet  and  rest  be 
practiced. 

"I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  more  than  $39,000,000,000  to 
which  the  national  debt  has  risen.  The  country's  rich  and  won- 
derful resources  amply  provide  security  for  the  national  debt.  The 
strongest  and  most  convincing  evidence  that  could  be  offered  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  credit  of  this  Government  Is  In  the  fact  that 
today,  even  though  the  national  debt  has  risen  to  exceptional 
figures,  not  a  national  issue  is  quoted  on  the  open  market  at  a 
value  less  than  par,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  on 
money  bcarowed  at  the  lowest  interest  rates  ever  chronicled  in  the 
history  of  the  Government.  And  while  the  figures  of  the  national 
debt  in  themselves  may  not  be  alarming,  the  continued  and 
recurring  deficits  give  vts  great  concern.  Governments,  like  indi- 
viduals, cannot  go  along  indefinitely  unless  the  Income  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditures.  And  so  I  should  very  much  like  *o 
see  a  policy  adopted  that  will  put  a  stop  to  recurring  deficits, 
balance  Government  receipts  with  Government  expenditures,  and 
preclude  the  necessity  of  further  Increasing  the  national  debt.  If 
that  much-desired  objective  is  to  be  reached,  it  can  be  approached 
only  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  angles — one  is  to  increase  taxes 
cm  the  American  taxpmyer.     The  other  is  to  reduce  expenditures 

"To  me  the  most  appealing  and  necessary  course  Is  to  reduce 
expenditures.  During  the  last  5  years  this  Government  has  appro- 
priated and  expended  for  relief  purposes  nearly  $18,000,000,000. 
These  appropriations  covered  a  wide  range  of  Goveriunent  activities 
and  were  made  to  meet  an  emergency.  We  all  must  appreciate  the 
vast  amount  of  benefit  which  has  been  brought  to  individuals, 
families,  and  communities  from  many  of  these  expenditures.  The 
program  of  assistance  has  given  succor  and  relief,  through  employ- 
ment, to  millions  whose  fighting  spirit  was  fiickering  and  whose 
hope  of  future  had  almost  vanished.  Many  a  hungry  mouth  has 
been  fed  and  naked  body  clothed  because  of  these  expendlt\ires. 
It  was  the  means  of  many  communities'  obtaining  civic  Improve- 
ments that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  obtained.  But  it  was 
the  humane  spirit  to  give  employment  to  the  deserving  and  needy 
that  inspired  the  policy.  Of  course,  as  was  inevitable,  many 
Jealousies  upon  the  part  of  individuals  as  well  as  communities 
arise  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  Stisplclon,  criticism, 
and  charges  of  political  activity  were  but  natural.  As  good  a  job 
has  been  done  In  the  administration  of  the  program  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  venture.  But  whatever  benefits 
may  have  come  from  these  expenditures  and  whatever  good  has 
been  accomplished,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  whose 
rugged  characters  have  been  affected  and  whose  views  on  life  and 
government  have  been  transformed.  Many  whose  forebears'  pio- 
neering spirit  blazed  the  way  through  our  forests  and  opened  up 
this  new  and  modem  civilization  have  come  to  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment exists  to  suppjort  them  and  theirs.  And  so  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  much  wiser  policy  on  the  |>art  of  this  Government  to 
devise  plans  that  will  encourage  private  industry  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  deserving  citizens,  rather  than  for  the  Government  to 
continue  Its  present  relief  program.  If  these  large  expenditures  for 
relief  and  other  emergency  purposes  are  reduced  and  more  rigid 
economy  employed,  then  we  can  approach  in  the  very  near  future 
the  time  when  Government  receipts  and  Government  expenditures 
will  be  balanced,  and  the  day  will  be  hastened  when  our  national 
debt  will  be  reduced. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a  further  increase 
in  taxes,  I  would  not.  however.  Indulge  the  idle  hope  that  it 
can  be  avoided  unless  there  is  an  immediate  and  radical  change 
In  our  spending  poUcy.    It  has  been  necessary  for  o\ir   Govern- 


ment to  tap  every  source  to  obtain  necessary  revenue,  and  Federal 
taxes  are  heavier  today  than  In  any  other  peacetime  period. 
In  the  imposition  of  surtaxes  in  the  higher  brackets,  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  retxims.  Before  the  adoption  of 
the  income  tax,  the  Federal  Govenunent  received  96  percent  of 
Its  revenue  from  two  sources — customs  and  Internal -revenue  tax 
on  tobacco  and  liquors.  Today  45  percent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  comes  from  the  Income  tax.  It  has  been  increased 
from  7  percent  normal  and  surtax  on  Individual  incocnes  above 
$20,000  until  now  it  runs  as  high  In  normal  and  surtax  as  70 
percent  In  the  highest  brackets.  Few  can  be  found  today  who 
object  to  the  theory  that  a  person  should  pay  taxes  according 
to  his  ability  to  pay:  but  wise  economists  have  and  will  always 
agree  that  there  is  a  pomt  above  which  Goverrunent  returns  will 
not  Increase,  but  will  diminish.  If  taxes  are  too  high,  capital 
will  not  become  Invested  in  new  enterprise  and  new  ventures  to 
give  new  employment  to  thousands.  Too  high  taxes  have  been 
one  of  the  controlling  forces  In  checking  the  industrial  advance- 
ment and  natural  development  of  the  country. 

"At  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  a  tax  bill  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  at  this  time  with  what  subjects  It 
will  deal  or  how  difficult  will  be  the  task.  Legislation  will  be 
necessary,  because  all  miscellaneotis  excise  taxes  will  expire  July  1, 
and  the  tax  on  corporate  earnings  expires  at  the  end  of  ]939. 
So.  it  will  be  necessary  at  least  to  deal  with  these  two  subjects, 
because  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  abandoned  at 
this  time.  In  ths  excise  tax  alone  $500,000,000  are  involved,  and 
In  the  corporate  tax  $1,300,000,000  are  Involved. 

"The  tax  law  enacted  at  the  last  Congress  was  a  tremendous 
Improvement  over  the  provisions  of  the  prior  law.  The  practical 
elimination  of  the  undistribut«Kl-profits  tax  and  the  very  progressive 
and  sound  rates  on  capital  gains  and  the  liquidation  features  of  the 
1938  law  have  and  should  give  further  encouragement  to  capital 
Investment  in  tK>w  and  enlarged  Industries." 

The  Senator  discussed  the  liberalization  of  estate  taxes  and  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  President,  proposing  the  taxation  at 
income  derived  from  futiire  issues  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
securities,  as  well  as  ending  the  present  tax  exemption  on  Govern- 
ment salaries  of  all  kinds — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

He  said: 

•"The  effect  of  taxing  the  income  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
issues  will  inevitably  make  them  less  attractive  to  the  tavestor,  aiKf 
therefore  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  respective  governments  to 
market  their  obltgaticns.  So,  walle  it  is  dlfilcult  to  prophesy  what 
the  Congress  will  do.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  end  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  the  States  and  the  people  to  pass  on  this 
question  by  constitutional  amendment." 

The  Senator  further  stated: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in  government.  There  are 
always  faults  to  be  corrected,  evils  to  be  avoided,  and  new  rem- 
edies to  be  worked  out.  These  things  must  never  be  wrought 
through  passion  nor  on  the  anvil  of  class  antngonlsm.  This  Gov- 
ernment must  have  a  heart,  and  human  rights  should  alwajrs  be 
protected.  But  in  the  consideration  of  human  rights  I  believe  as 
the  great  Jefferson  when  he  said: 

"  'Restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  another,  but  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  follow  their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  employment.' 

"Believing  iii  that  philosophy,  I  could  not  sanction  the  right  of 
any  group  to  pre-empt  or  usurp  another's  property  through  sit- 
down  strikes  or  other  means.  The  right  of  collective  t>argalning  is 
Just  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  law.  It  is  a  very  proper  means  to 
obtain  deserving  objectives.  But  the  Constitution  and  our  laws 
protect  one  in  the  right  to  own  and  possess  prc^wrty  and  to  con- 
trol It,  when  that  contrtri  does  not  Injtire  another.  I  cannot  with 
clear  conscience  yield  to  the  expediencies  of  the  hour  and  surren- 
der what  to  nie  Is  the  most  precious  gift  from  God— the  gift  of 
freedom  and  of  free  life  under  the  cherished  principles  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions.  We  cannot  prefer  socialism  or  communism  to 
free  enterprise.  In  one  there  Is  the  hymn  of  hate,  the  wharkling 
of  the  human  sotil,  and  death  to  freedom.  Under  the  other  there 
Is  life.  hope,  and  happiness.  The  American  B3rBt«m  guarantees  the 
right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  free  press,  the  right  of  free  as- 
semblage, and.  more  valuable  than  all,  the  right  of  man  to  worship 
the  God  of  his  fathers  In  his  own  way,  without  the  tutelage  at 
the  state  or  the  domination  of  a  master. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  conservatives  and  liberals.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  me  if  I  be  classed  as  a  'ocMiaervatlve'  or  as  a  llbenl.' 
I  believe  as  did  Disraeli  when  he  said : 

"  T  am  a  ccHiservative  In  that  I  would  save  what  Is  wholesome, 
yet  I  am  a  liberal  in  that  I  would  destroy  what  is  evil.' 

"Ilie  American  system  has  brought  us  along  the  high  road  of 
prosperity.  At  times  we  have  perhaps  climbed  too  high,  the 
bearings  of  the  old  machine  may  have  become  too  hot  and  caused 
temporary  adversity;  but  in  that  experience  we  have  been  taught 
bitter  lessons  In  character  building  that  will,  if  left  unhampered^ 
make  us  an  example  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
reach  importance  as  a  world  factor  In  trade  and  commerce  and 
peace  throiigh  differences  within  any  political  party.  It  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  one  political  party,  but  it  must  be  done 
through  the  tmlted  and  cooperative  spirit  of  right-thinking  An\er- 
icans  who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  government 
and  that  equal  treatment  be  accorded  every  class  of  our  citizens. 
When  we  read  today  of  what  is  going  on  In  many  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world — autocracy  and  religious  and  racial  perse 
cutlon,  ve  can  appreciate  the  broad  principles  upon  which  this 
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Government  was  founded,  and  rededlcate  ourselves  toward  a 
united  effort  to  dissipate  the  faults  that  sometimes  appear  to  blur 
our  vision.  At  this  time,  in  the  tangled  thought  of  the  Nation. 
when  diverse  views  and  opinions  are  being  expressed,  let  us  re- 
member that  Voltaire  was  right  when  he  said: 

"  *I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  that  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  yoxir  right  to  say  it." 

"Wliat  we  need  now.  In  all  our  people,  is  the  quality  of  courage, 
magnanimity,  forgiveness,  and  understanding." 


Current  Questions  Before  the  Senate 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
—f  Thursday.  January  12, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY,  OF  OREGON. 

JANUARY  10,  1939 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  minority,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  McNary],  on  the  subject  The  Current  Ques- 
tions Before  the  Senate,  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Tues- 
day, January  10,  1939. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

After  a  we«k  of  this  session  of  Congress,  after  hearing  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  examining  his  Budget 
message.  I  feel  very  much  as  Alice  did  during  her  adventures  in 
Wonderlanc"..  Washington  since  1933  frequently  has  been  compared 
to  the  experiences  of  Alice  In  Wonderland.  That  comparison  never 
has  been  more  apt  than  it  Is  today. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  today 
Is  as  lacking  in  reality  as  was  the  story  of  Alice  In  Wonderland. 
Good,  hard  common  sense  has  been  abandoned  In  favor  of  flights 
Into  the  stratosphere  of  fanclfvU  theories  and  wishful  thinking. 
Fairy  tales  and  stories  of  hobgoblins  have  been  substituted  in  State 
papers  for  facts  and  realistic  logic. 

Once  again  we  are  told  that  we  can  spend  our  way  Into  pros- 
perity: that  the  more  we  spend  the  richer  we  become  as  a  nation. 
Spending  far  in  excess  of  our  income  Is  alluringly  called  an  invest- 
ment instead  of  a  debt.  Efforts  to  cause  our  flesh  to  creep  are  made 
In  the  form  of  references  to  mysterious  foreign  forces  that  threaten 
owe  shores  and.  Indeed,  our  homes.  The  astounding  revelation  Is 
made  that  for  the  last  6  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  what  is 
called  the  most  Intensive  '*far-flung  internal  preparedness"  of  our 
history — and  we  did  not  know  a  thing  about  It  until  last  week! 
Preparedness  against  what  and  whom?  We  have  not  been  told. 
Most  amazing  of  all  Is  the  solemn  exhortation  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  oldest  and  most  successful  democracy  the  world 
has  known,  a  democracy  which  has  thrived  for  150  years  and  has 
made  us  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  people  In  all  history,  that 
we  now  must  commence  action  to  make  democracy  work. 

In  view  of  that  background  of  events  of  the  last  week.  Members 
of  Congress  anxious  to  vindertake  actions  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  recovery  and  the  restoration  of  our  great  army  of  unem- 
ployed to  Jobs  in  private  industry  naturally  feel  a  measiire  of  dis- 
couragement. Particularly  dlsco\iraging  Is  the  Insistence  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  on  a  further  increase  in  Federal  spending 
and  an  abandonment  of  all  pretense  of  working  toward  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  National  Budget. 

At  a  time  when  business  and  Industry  need  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  actions  that  inspire  confidence  to  go  forward,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  specifically  only  further  spending  and  larger 
deficits.  This  Is  no  more  an  answer  to  our  economic  problem  this 
year  than  it  has  been  In  any  of  the  last  6  years.  The  burden  of 
Federal  debt  which  this  administration  has  piled  up  and  clearly 
Intends  to  continue  to  pile  up  constitutes  a  brake  on  any  return 
to  normal  bvisiness  activity.  That  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  brief  period  years  ago  In  which  he  was  economy-minded. 
It  Is  the  view  now  of  every  qualified  economist  not  on  the  New 
Deal  pay  roll  and  It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  record  of  events 
during  the  last  5  years. 

In  Justification  of  his  proposal  for  further  spending  the  Chief 
Executive  contends  that  we  cannot  have  a  national  Income  of 
$80,000,000,000  unless  the  Federal  Government  each  year  spends  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $9,000,000,000.  Let  me  remind  the  New  Deal 
administration  that  in  the  late  1920"s  this  country  enjoyed  a  na- 
tional income  of  $80,000,000,000  and  at  that  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  spending  only  about  40  percent  of  the  sum  being 
expended  in  this  fiscal  year.    Despite  the  huge  sums  spent  annu- 


ally by  the  New  Deal,  not  o  ace  in  the  last  5  years  has  the  national 
Income  passed  beyond  the<$70.000,000,000  mark — and  last  year  it 
was  not  much  over  $60,000,000,000. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  $80,0(00,000.000  country.  With  our  Increased 
population  and  improved  technological  processes  since  1929,  this 
country's  national  income  tiday  should  be  closer  to  $100,000,000,000 
than  $80,000,000,000.  But  the  way  to  achieve  such  a  national  income 
is  not  by  reckless  Federal  ijending  far  in  excess  of  the  Treasury's 
revenue.  It  cannot  be  don;  by  piling  up  deficit  after  deficit  until 
astronomical  figures  are  resched.  In  that  direction,  as  we  have  so 
clearly  seen,  lies  business  stagnation,  widespread  unemployment, 
and  a  restricted  standard  Df  living  for  all  our  people.  It  is  the 
desire  to  make  the  United  S  tates  at  least  an  $80,000,000,000  country 
that  Members  of  Congress,  rrespective  of  party,  have  been  inspired 
to  oppose  a  continuation  if  spending  policies  that  for  almost  10 
years  have  mired  us  in  the  [bog  of  economic  depression. 

The  only  way  this  country  can  achieve  permanently  a  national 
Income  of  $80,000,000,000  a  {year  or  more  is  to  eliminate  those  New 
Deal  policies  which  have  sttangled  business,  discouraged  private  In- 
vestment, and  thus  decrea^d  opportunities  for  employment.  This 
country  can  never  be  pros]  lerous  with  millions  of  its  citizens  un- 
employed or  forced  on  rel!  sf  rolls  in  order  to  live.  Only  private 
initiative  op)eratlng  throug  i  American  business  and  industry  can 
supply  Jobs  for  these  mlUia  as  of  unemployed. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  encoiuage  American  business  and  Industry  to 
push  forward  with  the  tajk  of  giving  employment  to  those  who 
need  Jobs.  In  the  exercise  of  that  duty  the  first  task  of  Congress 
is  to  subject  to  the  sharpest  scrutiny  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Budget  message  Just  submitted  by  the  Chief  Executive.  For 
that  document  is  the  most  astounding  proposal  to  come  from  any 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bore  y<>u  with  figures,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Imptrtance  that  we  clearl]  understand  exactly  what  this  Budget 
means.  It  calls  for  the  ai  propriation  by  Congress  at  this  session 
of  approximately  $10,000,00  3,000,  a  greater  sum  than  Congress  tias 
ever  been  asked  at  one  tim(  i  to  appropriate  in  the  peacetime  history 
of  our  country.  This  Budget  proposes  that  Congress  appropriate 
$875,000,000  immediately  fir  the  relief  of  distress  during  the  re- 
niamder  of  this  fiscal  yeir.  It  calls  for  the  appropriation  of 
$8,995,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  which  commences  July  1  next. 

Breath  taking  as  those  flgxu-es  are,  they  tell  but  one-half  of  the 
story  This  Budget  forecasl  s  a  deficit  for  the  current  year  of  almost 
$4,100,000,000,  which  is  the  largest  deficit  for  any  peacetime  year  in 
ovir  history,  except  1936,  w  len  the  World  War  veterans'  bonus  was 
paid  In  full,  and  then,  desp  te  tliat  huge  outlay,  the  deficit  was  only 
$400,000,000  greater. 

The  Chief  Executive's  e8;imate  last  week  of  the  deficit  for  this 
year  is  the  fifth  time  within  approxisaately  12  months  that  he  has 
imdertaken  to  estimate  tl:at  flgvire,  and  on  each  occasion  it  has 
been  substantially  larger  than  the  prevloxis  estimate.  Twelve 
months  ago  we  were  told  t  tiat  the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  would 
be  only  $949,000,000,  It  1  ras  boosted  last  April.  It  was  boosted 
again  in  the  summer  and  ii  was  increased  twice  last  Thursday  when 
the  Budget  message  w^as  s\  bmltted  to  Congress.  Between  the  time 
the  Budget  was  printed  aid  its  dispatch  to  Capitol  Hill  the  Chief 
Executive  added  $125,000,000  to  the  proposed  supplemental  relief 
appropriation  for  this  yeai,  Increasing  the  deficit  estimate  by  that 
amount. 

In  view  of  the  constant  upward  revision  of  the  estimate  of  the 
deficit  for  the  current  yeaj  to  a  total  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  the  original  estlmat ;,  we  must  consider  the  estimate  of  a 
deficit  In  the  coming  flsca  year  of  $3,326,000,000  only  as  the  abso- 
lute minimum.  Neverthei  ess,  taking  the  Budget  figures  as  sub- 
mitted at  their  face  value,  we  find,  as  a  result  of  the  expendltvires 
now  proposed  by  the  Nei  ir  Deal  administration,  that  the  public 
debt  on  June  30,  1940,  ^iU  total  $44,458,000,000.  Add  to  that 
figure,  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  not  reflected  in  the 
Budget  and  you  have  a  nat  onal  debt  In  excess  of  $50,000,000,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  s  dmlnlstratlon  In  1933,  when  the  national 
debt  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  figtire,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asserted 
that  "for  3  long  years  th;  Federal  Government  has  been  on  the 
road  toward  bankruptcy."  Since  those  words  were  uttered  this 
country  has  traveled  far  d  )wn  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  the  "road 
to  bankruptcy." 

In  order  that  there  ma]  be  no  misunderstanding,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  neither  r  tlief  appropriatigns  for  those  In  distress 
nor  appropriations  for  ni.tional  defense  wholly  account  for  the 
sharp  increases  in  Federal  spending  that  have  taken  place  tmder 
the  present  New  Deal  a<  Imlnlstratlon.  Of  the  sum  of  almost 
$9,000,000,000  which  Cong -ess  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  only  three  and  one-third  billion  dollars  are 
for  relief  and  all  national  lefense,  as  shown  by  the  Budget  figures. 
The  remaining  five  and  tv  o-thirds  billions  of  doliars  are  for  other 
fvmctions  of  government  lot  directly  related  to  either  the  present 
relief  or  national  defense    )rogram. 

In  assailing  the  New  Dea  's  spending  program  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  refer  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  amazing  Increases  In  the 
so-called  ordinary  expend  t urea  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  own  budget  shows  that  the  so-called  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  year  in  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  totaled  $2,851,000,000.  His  estimate  of 
the  total  of  so-called  ordinary  exfjendltures  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  $5,537,000,000,  orralnost  twice  as  much  within  a  period  of  7 
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years.  This  Is  the  largest  sum  for  ordinary  expendlttires  ever  dis- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  In  a  single  year — greater  even 
than  in  1936,  when  payment  of  the  bonus  was  Included  in  the 
figure. 

Republicans  in  Congress  favor  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
relief  of  those  in  distress.  We  are  as  Insistent  that  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  In  this  country  shall  starve  as  are  the  members  of  any 
other  political  party.  We  favor  adequate  reUef  for  all  in  distress. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  resist  with  all  our  power  the  diversion  of 
funds  appropriated  for  relief  into  political  activities.  We  propose 
to  fight  to  make  certain  that  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  distress  goes  to  those  In  distress  and  not  to  political 
spoilsmen  and  party  henchmen. 

The  New  Deal  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  disgraceful 
administration  of  Federal  relief  during  the  last  6  months.  I  need 
only  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Sheppard  committee- 
controlled  by  Democrats — ^to  the  Senate  a  week  ago  today.  That 
committee  reported  that  "there  has  been  In  several  States,  and  in 
many  forms,  unjustifiable  political  activity  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  such  States." 

The  Sheppard  committee  further  reported  Its  belief  that  "fimds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  relief  of  those  in  need  and 
distress  have  been  in  many  Instances  diverted  from  these  high 
purposes  to  political  ends." 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  In  substantiation  of  the  merit  of 
the  unsuccessful  fight  made  in  the  last  Congress  by  Republicans 
to  provide  pvmishment  for  those  who  would  play  politics  with 
relief  and  of  the  fight  toward  the  same  end  which  Republicans 
wlU  again  wage  this  year. 

Wei«  it  not  for  the  diversion  of  relief  funds  from  the  high 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  to  political  ends  in  the  last 
campaign,  it  wo\ild  not  now  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  rush 
forward  an  additional  relief  appropriation  in  order  that  millions 
of  deserving  men  and  women  shall  not  suffer  prl\'ation8  after  the 
first  of  next  month.  Ample  money  was  appropriated  by  the  last 
Congress  to  relieve  distress  among  the  unemployed  until  March  1 — 
but  under  the  guise  that  an  unforeseen  "extraordinary  emergency" 
existed,  those  funds  have  been  dissipated.  It  must  be  obvious 
now  to  all  that  this  "extrawdlnary  emergency"  was  nothing  else 
than  the  Democratic  primary  elections,  where  party  members 
were  being  subjected  to  a  "purge"  In  certain  States  and  the  elec- 
tion on  November  8.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  statistical 
evidence  that  the  W.  P.  A.  relief  rolls  reached  the'J*  peak  In  the 
week  before  election  day  and  have  decreased  steadUy,  week  by 
week,  since  election  day. 

So  the  Republicans  In  this  Congress  will  Join  hands  with  any 
group  to  drive  the  political  racketeer  and  spoilsman  out  of  the 
administration  of  relief.  We  likewise  are  ready  to  Join  with  any 
group  to  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  reckless  Federal  spending 
and  take  the  first  steps  toward  preservation  of  national  solvency 
by  bringing  the  Federal  Budget  into  balance. 

To  those  who  derisively  ask  what  expenditures  we  propose  to 
reduce,  we  reply  In  the  words  tised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  his  1932 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  when,  speaking  at  Pittsbxirgh.  he 
declared  that  "you  can  never  expect  any  Important  economy"  from 
an  administration  "committed  to  the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  center 
control  of  everything  In  Washington  as  rapidly  as  possible — ^Federal 
control. "  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Roosevelt  added — and  I  now  affirm 
his  statement — ^that  "you  cannot  go  very  far  with  any  real  Federal 
economy  without  a  complete  change  of  concept  of  what  are  the 
proper  functions  and  limits  of  the  Federal  Government  Itself"  and 
"that  means  a  complete  reallnement  of  the  unprecedented  bureauc- 
racy that  has  assembled  in  Washington  in  the  past  4  years." 

In  concluding  that  address,  Mr.  Roosevelt  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self to  the  task  of  preventing  "economic  disaster"  by  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditurea  and  he  exhorted  his  audience  to  "Join  me  and 
let's  go."  Tonight.  Mr.  President,  the  Republicans  of  this  Nation 
stand  ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  now  for  almost  6  long  years, 
to  Join  you  in  any  movenient  for  the  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  the  restoration  of  this  country  and  economic  recovery  to 
*%  firm  footing,  on  a  path  that  is  broad,  true,  and  straight." 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  BROADCAST  FROM  THE 
WUl'I'K    HOUSE    OCTOBER   26.    1938 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Congkkssionax.  Record  a  radio  ad- 


dress delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  White  House  on  October  26,  1938,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  forum. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  one  who  lived  through  the  grave  hours  of  last  month  can 
doubt  the  longing  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  an  en- 
during peace.  Our  business  now  Is  to  utilize  the  desire  for  peace 
to  buUd  principles  which  are  the  only  basis  of  permanent  peace. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  peace  by  fear  has  no  higher 
or  more  enduring  quality  than  peace  by  the  sword. 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  the  reign  of  law  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
recurrent  sanctiflcation  of  sheer  force. 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  national  policy  adopts  as  a  deliberate 
instrument  the  threat  of  war. 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  national  policy  adopts  as  a  deliberate 
instrument  the  dispersion  all  over  the  world  of  millions  of  helpless 
and  persecuted  wanderers  with  no  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  humble  men  and  women  are  not  free 
to  think  their  own  thoughts,  to  express  their  own  feelings,  to  wor- 
siilp  God. 

There  can  l>e  no  pwace  If  economic  resotirces  tliat  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  socled  and  economic  reconstruction  are  to  be  diverted  to 
an  intensified  competition  in  armaments  which  will  merely 
heighten  the  suspicions  and  fears  and  tlireaten  the  economic 
prosperity  of  each  and  every  nation. 

At  no  time  in  modem  history  has  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  govemnunts  been  more  obvious  or  more  profovmd. 

I  speak  for  a  United  States  which  has  no  interest  in  war.  We 
covet  nothing  save  good  relations  with  our  neighbors,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  world  today  has  become  our  neighbor. 

But  in  the  principle  of  the  good  neighbor  certain  fundamental 
reciprocal  obligations  are  involved.  Tliere  must  be  a  deliberate  and 
conscious  will  that  such  political  changes  as  changing  needs  require 
shall  be  made  p>eacefvilly. 

That  means  a  due  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  It  means 
deliberate  avoidance  of  policies  which  arouse  fear  and  distress.  It 
means  the  self-restraint  to  refuse  strident  ambitions  which  are  sure 
to  breed  insecurity  and  intolerance  and  thereby  weaken  the  prospect 
of  that  economic  and  moral  recovery  the  world  so  sadly  needs. 

You  cannot  organize  clvillBation  around  th%  core  of  militarlsin 
and  at  the  same  time  exp>ect  reason  to  control  human  destinies. 

For  more  than  12  years  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  seek- 
ing disarmament. 

Yet  we  have  consistently  pointed  out  that  neither  we  nor  any 
nation  will  accept  disarmament  while  neighbor  nations  arm  to 
the  teeth.  If  there  is  not  general  disarmament,  we  ourselves  must 
continue  to  arm.  It  is  a  step  we  do  not  like  to  take,  and  do  not 
wish  to  take.  But  until  there  Is  general  abandonment  of  weapons 
capable  of  aggression  ordinary  niles  of  national  prudence  and 
common  sense  require  that  we  be  prepared. 

We  still  insist  that  an  armament  race  among  nati<»is  is  absurd 
unless  new  territories  or  new  controls  are  coveted.  We  are  entitled. 
I  think,  to  greater  reassurance  than  can  be  given  by  words.  The 
kind  of  proof  which  can  be  given,  for  example,  by  actual  discus- 
sions, leading  to  actual  disarmament.  Not  otherwise  can  we  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  Increasing  our  own  military  and  naval 
establishments.  For  while  we  refuse  to  accept  as  a  permanent 
necessity  the  idea  of  force,  and  reject  It  as  an  Ideal  of  life,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  success  any  application  of  force  against  us. 
We  In  the  United  States  do  not  seek  to  Impose  on  any  other  peo- 
ple either  our  way  of  life  or  our  internal  form  of  government.  But 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  and  protect  that  way  of  life  and  that 
form  of  government  for  ourselves.  And  we  are  determined  to  use 
every  endeavor  in  order  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  work 
out  Its  own  Interrelated  salvation  In  the  light  of  Ito  own  lnt«- 
related  experience. 

And  we  affirm  our  faith  that,  whatever  choice  of  way  of  life  a 
people  makes,  that  choice  must  not  threaten  the  world  with  the 
disaster  of  war.  The  impact  of  such  a  disaster  cannot  be  confined. 
It  releases  a  flood  tide  of  evil  emotions  fatal  to  clvlliaed  living. 
Tliat  statement  applies  not  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone  but 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of 
the  seas. 

In  ail  that  I  have  said  to  jrou  I  have  reaffirmed  the  faith  of  tba 
American  people  in  democracy.  The  way  of  democracy  is  free  dis- 
cussion— as  exemplified  by  the  objectives  of  the  forum  to  which  I 
am  speaking.  Free  discussion  Is  most  greatly  useful  when  It  Is 
restrained  and  relates  to  facts.  It  is  not  xiseful  to  suggest  either  to 
the  American  people  or  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations  that  the 
American  Government,  its  policies,  its  practices,  and  its  servants, 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  dishonor  or  corruption.  To  do  so  is, 
of  necessity,  an  attack  on  the  American  system  of  constitutional 
representative  government  itself. 

Let  us  work  with  greater  unity  for  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world — ^for  restraint,  for  negotiation,  and  for  cooununity  of 
effort.  Let  us  work  fca-  the  same  ideals  within  our  own  borders  in 
our  relations  with  each  other,  so  that  we  may.  If  the  test  ever 
comes,  have  that  tmity  of  will  with  which  alon*  a  democracy  can 
BucoeasfuUy  meet  its  enemiea. 
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Accident  Prevention  on  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. AT  ACCroENT  PREVENTION  LUNCHEON,  PROVIDENCE. 
R.  I..  JANUARY  9.  1939 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  at  a  luncheon 
held  on  last  Monday  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  celebrate  the 
world  record  made  by  the  city  of  Providence  last  year  in  acci- 
dent prevention  on  highwajrs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  Governor  VanderbUt,  Senator  Gbken,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  genelemen.  it  Is  Indeed  a  distinct  privilege  to  be 
provided  the  enviable  opportunity  of  participating  in  this  unique 
program.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  since  I  find  myseU  here  at 
this  festive  board,  the  speakers'  table,  with  your  most  excellent 
chief  executive,  the  Governor,  BiU  VanderbUt,  to  my  right,  and 
my  colleague  and  friend  Theodoue  F.  Green,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  my  left.  I  am  indeed  grateful  of  your  generous  welcome 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  I  shall  hope  for  the  opportunity 
sometime  to  not  only  welcome  Gov.  William  K.  VanderbUt  and 
United  States  Senator  Thzodorx  F.  Gbeen  to  North  Carolina,  but  I 
shaU  hope  for  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  aU  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  to  my  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  most  historic  States 
In  aU  the  Union,  when  and  where  I  may  be  permitted  to  evidence 
D.y  appreciation  of  your  generov.s  hospitality  to  me  here  In  your 
delightful  Commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island. 

TThls  unique  program  is  inspired  by  success  here  in  yotir  capital 
city  of  Providence  as  a  result  of  the  people  of  Providence,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  having  reduced  the  number  of  lives  wasted 
in  traffic  due  to  Impatience,  carelessness,  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  personal  responsibility  for  safe  street  and  hlghvray  use.  Lettders 
in  this  great  municipality  and  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are 
gathered  here  today  to  mark  this  humanitarian  achievement.  They 
have  every  Reason  to  be  proud.  Any  city  can  weU  afford  to  expand 
its  community  bosom  when  it  is  recognized  as  having  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  traffic  safety  record  for  American  cities. 
Providence — a  city  in  which  one  can  live  well  and  live  safely — 
certainly  offers  a  sound  keynote  for  civic  development. 

But  the  achievement  in  reducing  traffic  fatalities  in  Providence 
is  more  than  a  civic  accomplishment.  This  is  true  because  this 
fine  city  record  Is  paralleled  by  an  excellent  State  record.  Thus 
this  gathering  here  has  national  implications.  Here  they  are. 
If  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  most  densely  popvUated  in  the 
Union  and  with  a  population  more  than  97  percent  urban,  can  year 
after  year  set  an  example  for  safe  driving  and  safe  walking,  there  is 
no  sound  reason  why  the  other  47  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia cannot  also  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  In 
traffic. 

Since  arriving  In  Providence  this  morning  I  have  asked  nrany 
questions  as  regards  the  factors  responsible  for  the  low  traffic 
fatality  rate  in  Rhode  Island  on  the  basis  of  number  of  fatalities 
to  population.  I  found  the  answers  readily  available  and  com- 
paratively simple.  Efficient  police  administration,  sound  traffic 
planning  exemplified  here  in  Providence,  community  organization 
such  as  that  of  the  AutomobUe  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  directed 
by  my  old  friend  Wise  Wescott,  and  equally  as  important,  whole- 
hearted community  and  State  cooperation  and  public  support  with 
the  aid  of  such  civic-purposed  groups  as  the  Town  Criers.  And 
from  what  I  have  been  told  today,  the  well -developed  program  for 
traffic-safety  education  in  the  schools  and  the  enlisting  of  support 
of  the  young  by  yovu-  popular  "Uncle  Red"  on  the  air  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

In  brief.  I  have  found  here  In  Rhode  Island  an  answer  to  the 
traffic  safety  problem.  It  Is  a  program  for  inteUigent  action  with 
official  and  public  support.  And  the  fact  that  it  works  is  Justifi- 
cation enough  for  its  continuance  without  further  comment. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the  subject  of  traffic  safety,  both  as 
an  individxxal  who  has  used  an  automobile  since  the  days  of  the 
first  models  and  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  see 
In  the  traffic-safety  movement  many  great  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic aspects.  It  Involves  the  effort  to  reduce  the  annual  toll  of 
more  than  30,000  kiUed  and  more  than  a  miUion  inj\u-ed  as 
streams  of  traffic  and  millions  of  humans  come  into  conflict  on 
mUllons  of  miles  of  highways  and  streets.  It  affects  the  whole 
future  of  highway  transportation — a  mammoth  Industry,  using  an 


endless  supply  of  raw  mat4  rials,  the  products  of  farm  and  factory, 
and  one  of  the  largest  emp  oyers  of  labor. 

It  also  has  a  definite  b<arlng  on  travel,  the  urge  to  go  places, 
which  runs  strong  with  all  Americans,  and  which  has  opened  new 
reservoirs  of  wealth  for  eve  -y  section  of  our  covmtry  and  which  has 
been  so  largely  responsible  for  our  new  national  vision.  This  latter 
has,  of  course,  resulted  1  rom  sectional  understanding  and  the 
knitting  together  of  the  fjr-fiung  comers  of  our  great  stronghold 
of  democracy. 

When  viewed  In  these  broad  terms,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  traffic- 
safety  movement  is  design 'd  to  contribute  to  that  great  guaranty 
of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  p  irsuit  of  happiness,"  and  also  to  assure 
the  economic  stabUity  of  iiilllons  of  gainfully  employed  and  their 
dependents.  Thus  I  say  v  ithout  hesitation  that  the  traffic-safety 
effort  is  one  of  the  most  vital  forces  in  American  life  today  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  majiir  objective  of  our  times. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  thj  t  traffic  safety  is  not  a  national  problem 
but  one  which  must  be  treated  locally.  Yet  all  of  our  problems  are 
local  in  effect.  It  is  the  conditions  at  the  crossroads  and  in  the 
cities  which  produce  natioi  al  problems.  As  a  resxilt  whUe  we  must 
continue  to  have  better  1  raffle  conditions  stem  from  Intelligent 
treatment  locally,  and  in  th ;  States,  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
national  implications  if  wii  faU  to  improve  these  local  conditions. 
To  that  extent  the  problen   is  national. 

In  recent  years,  particu  arly  since  I  entered  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  have  watched  mai  y  traffic  safety  programs  and  many  traffic 
safety  efforts.  I  have  seen  experiment  after  experiment  attempted. 
I  have  viewed  disorganize!  action  on  widely  scattered  fronts.  I 
have  heard  Senators  propose  drastic  Federal  measures  which  have 
no  place  in  oxir  modern  scheme.  But  stUl  the  charts  showed  an 
upward  surge  in  the  niunbir  of  deaths  and  injuries. 

Then  a  few  years  ago  gn  ups  vitaUy  concerned  over  existing  con- 
ditions began  to  work  toge  her  with  a  common  objective.  The  best 
opinions  and  the  best  methjods  were  Incorporated  Into  workable  pro- 
grams under  the  direction  of  men  with  training  and  experience. 
Other  men  were  started  In  training  to  carry  on.  Already  this  new 
spirit  is  showing  results,  a:id  they  may  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The 
results  here  in  Providence  are  an  example.  The  drop  of  20  percent 
in  motor  fatalities  for  the  jcountry  as  a  whole  during  1938  as  com- 
pared with  1937  offers  encodiragement. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Ani|erican  Automobile  Association,  of  which 
1  am  honored  to  be  a  vice  president,  has  been  a  leader  in  this  new 
national  organization,  and  Jts  affiliated  clubs,  such  as  you  have  here 
In  Rhode  Island,  have  helped  to  translate  the  new  national  program 
into  action.  Burton  Mai  sh,  American  Automobile  Association 
director  of  safety  and  traBc  engineering,  who  is  here  today,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  t  ew  national  action. 

FoUowlng  receipt  of  the  invitation  to  come  to  Providence,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  read  the  a  mual  report  of  Paul  Hoffman,  president 
of  the  Automotive  Safety  :  \)undatlon,  which  has  been  a  spearhead 
in  the  modernized  attack  on  traffic-safety  conditions.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  is  doing  ii  fine  thing  In  its  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  traffic  safety.  It  i  epresents  the  spirit  of  American  indxistry 
at  its  best. 

Several  things  In  Mr.  H(  ffman's  report  struck  me  as  particularly 
appropriate  lor  reference  l>efore  this  gathering.  For  example,  one 
statement,  with  which  I  f\;lly  agree.  Is  as  follows: 

"When  It  is  considered  that  the  motor  age  really  covers  a  span 
of  less  than  30  years;  that  the  greater  majority  of  our  streets  and 
roads  were  primarUy  designed  for  horse-drawn  traffic;  and  that 
nearly  30,000,000  motor  ve:  licles,  of  varying  types  and  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  of  varying  temperament  and  qualification,  move 
daUy  over  aU  traffic  arterU  s,  highway  transportation  is  a  marvel  of 
efliciency  and  safety. 

"The  year  1938,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  further  adjustment  of 
motorized  America  to  safe)  and  more  efficient  use  of  existing  traffic 
facilities  and  improvemem  of  these  faculties,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  on  record.  It  den  onstrated.  more  than  ever  before,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  traffic  safety  can  be  achieved;  that  the  public  is 
more  alert  to  the  need  foi  such  achievement;  that  public  support 
is  solidly  behind  sound  programs  to  assure  safer  and  more  con- 
venient highway  use;  and  ;hat  individuals,  both  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians, are  willing  to  accept  reasonable  regulations  advanced  for 
their  benefit."  Here  are  n  ore  .results  of  the  new  national  spirit  in 
traffic-safety  efforts,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Quite  obviously  we  ari  on  the  way  to  better  traffic  condi- 
»l2?^"°'"**®'^y  traffic."  ][owever,  to  again  quote  Mr.  Hoffman: 
The  immediate  outlook  or  continued  reductions  In  traffic  acci- 
dents and  injuries  Is  temj^ered  by  the  prospects  of  a  peak  year  of 
travel  in  1939.  The  veryjslze  of  the  1938  reductions  makes  un- 
likely another  such  sizeable  decrease.  We  can,  however  antici- 
pate a  continually  improved  rate,  provided  there  is  no  let-up  in 
our  activities.  It  is  simplj-  a  question  of  how  generally  we  apply 
the  techniques  which  hav;  already  proven  successful." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  a  jaln  say  that  Providence  and  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  have  set  an  example  for  achievements  in  traffic 
safety  and  offered  a  patt;m  for  progress  elsewhere.  It  deserves 
to  be  applied  elsewhere.  If  this  is  done  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  traffic  safety  movement. 

It  has  been  a  prlvilegi  and  an  honor  to  participate  In  this 
Inspiring  occasion— one  wilch  is  in  keeping  with  every  American 
Ideal  and  every  conslderaltlon  for  the  public  good.  As  a  North 
Carolinian  and  as  a  Memljer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  salute 
Providence  and  Rhode  I^and  for  civic  pride,  civic  cooperation, 
and  civic  accomplishment. 
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Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  12, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OP  ILLINOIS,  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  JACKSON  DAY  DINNER,  CHICAGO.  ILL..  JANUARY 
7.  1939  

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President.  I  tender  an  address  delivered 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  on  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion, Jackson  Day,  touching  the  affairs  of  Government, 
which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  its  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  should  like  for  this  enthusiastic  gathering  of  Democrats  from 
every  section  of  the  State  to  understand  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  niinois  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  and  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  yotir  national  executive  committeeman  and  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  In  tendering  to  him  the  invi- 
tation to  address  you  on  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  victory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  January  8.  1815. 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  shock  the  devotees  of  Andrew  Jackson 
when  I  tell  you  that  tonight  I  shall  deviate  somewhat  from  tradition 
and  perhaps  violate  custom  which  is  common  at  a  commemorative 
occasion  of  this  kind.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  an  after-dinner 
speaker  at  such  an  affair  will  eulogize  the  honored  one.  Indulge  In 
pleasing  generalities,  and  say  little  or  nothing  which  might  Jolt  the 
complacency  of  his  listeners.  But.  my  friends,  if  Andrew  Jackson 
were  here  tonight  and  was  the  principal  speaker  at  this  banquet, 
he  would  indtilge  In  plain  talk,  for  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  patriot, 
a  Democrat,  and  a  fighter;  he  said  what  he  had  on  his  mind;  he  did 
not  mince  words.  In  my  opinion,  the  highest  tribute  he  can  Ij* 
paid  is  to  adopt  some  of  the  tactics  he  used  during  his  lifetime  as 
he  fought  to  preserve  our  Nation  and  to  promote  the  ideals  of  true 
democracy. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  party  given  by  Democrats  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  Pitfty  in  honor  of  a  great  Democrat.  What  better  op- 
portunity could  there  be  to  take  stock  of  o\ir  assets  and  liabilities; 
to  examine  our  weaknesses,  and  to  take  measure  of  our  strength? 
Such  would  be  truly  the  Jacksonlan  procedure,  for  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  he  who  won  so  many  battles,  both  on  the  fields  of  war  and 
In  the  marble  halls  of  government,  ever  entered  a  fight  without 
having  a  full  accounting  of  his  resources  after  the  battle  was  over. 

Now  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Democratic 
Party  did  not  poll  as  many  votes  In  the  November  election  of  this 
year  as  it  did  in  1936.  1934.  and  1932.  In  Illinois  we  polled  enough, 
however,  to  elect  the  entire  State-wide  ticket  and  many  county 
officers.  The  temporary  resurgence  of  our  enervated  opponents  can 
be  attributed  to  several  factors,  a  few  of  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
boldly  at  this  time. 

However,  before  I  enter  into  this  discussion  I  want  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Illi- 
nois, both  in  Cook  County  and  down-State,  as  well  as  all  others, 
for  their  splendid  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  entire  State  Democratic 
ticket. 

No  one  realizes  better  than  do  I  the  hard  work,  the  long  hours, 
and  the  unceasing  effort  which  were  required  to  keep  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  ascendancy  in  this  State.  And  certainly  we  who 
are  here  tonight  thoroughly  understand  what  sacrifices  Governor 
Horner  made  In  that  exhaustive  campaign.  So  enthusiastic,  so 
Interested,  and  so  industrious  was  he  In  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  their  ideals  that  today  we  find  him  in  Florida  still 
recuperating  from  the  physical  strain  of  political  battle. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  citizens  of 
Illinois  in  every  walk  of  life,  regardless  of  political  affiliations,  wish 
for  Illinois'  greatest  Governor  a  speedy  and  permanent  recovery, 
and  truly  regret  his  absence. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  I  would  discuss  some  factors  and  trends 
in  the  last  election  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  and  Nation,  and  one  of  the  first  I  shall  deal 
with  boldly  involves  social  security  and  pensions  for  the  aged. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  votes  were  lost  to  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Illinois  because  of  the  hypocrisy  and  mis- 
representation of  our  opponents  on  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions. 
Not  only  did  my  opponent,  the  mouthpiece  and  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Illinois,  accept  the  Republican 
plank  of  $30  p>er  month  as  a  minimum  to  be  paid  out  of  State  funds 
for  all  over  65  years  of  age,  but  he  also  worked  for  and  finally 
obtained  the  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  organizatioxL    As  the 
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leader  of  the  Republican  Party  he  had  no  conscientious  qualms  about 
such  inconsistency.  His  goal  was  public  office  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  and  his  cohorts  cared  but  little  about  the  methods 
employed  in  trying  to  get  there. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  Democratic  candidates  ^ected  in  Illinois 
did  not  resort  to  such  chicanery,  for  we  are  now  In  a  position  to 
Judge  fairly  the  merits  of  any  pension  program,  several  of  which 
Indubitably  will  be  presented  at  the  current  session  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  one  of  the  gravest  Issues  which  faces  our  Nation,  and  I 
want  to  review  at  this  point  the  position  I  have  taken  throughout 
In  regard  to  pensions  for  the  needy  aged.  One  of  the  first  bills  for 
which  I  voted  when  I  went  to  Washington  4  years  ago  as  Congress- 
man from  the  Twentieth  Illinois  District  was  the  social  sectirlty 
bill. 

It  was  a  Democratic  administration  which  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation  recognized  the  obligation  of  government 
to  take  care  of  those  citizens  now  old  who  In  youth  had  contributed 
to  America's  greatness.  Having  known  the  problems  of  aged  per- 
sons through  association  with  them  in  my  Immediate  family,  and 
recognizing  the  merit  of  and  the  need  for  such  legislation,  I  voted 
for  It  gladly.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  principle  at 
security  and  financial  assistance  for  the  aged. 

It  is  highly  inprobable  that  any  measure  with  such  vast  and 
far-reaching  implications,  and  affecting,  as  it  does,  millions  of  our 
citizens,  would  be  perfect  in  its  original  form.  Nevertheless,  the 
social  security  bill  was  drafted  and  passed  after  months  of  hear- 
ings, attended  by  the  greatest  experts  In  the  world  on  social 
legislation.  The  p.mount  of  pension  was  set  within  the  limitations 
of  our  Nation's  ability  to  pay.  Prom  time  to  time  the  Democratic 
Party  has  pledged  itself  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  social -secvirlty 
program  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  meet 
the  bill.  President  Roosevelt  amplified  this  position  in  his  mes- 
sage last  Wednesday  when  he  said,  "All  of  us  want  better  pro- 
vision for  our  older  people  under  our  social-security  legislation." 

Meanwhile.  America  has  been  infested  by  a  plague  of  Menialis 
who  hold  out  glittering  and  impractical  dreams  to  old  people. 
Most  of  the  schemes  are  fantastic,  many  are  ruinous.  In  prac- 
tically every  instance  the  plans  have  been  engineered  by  able 
and  alert  demagogues  who  suffer  no  qualms  of  conscience  over 
enriching  themselves  by  deluding  and  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
the  aged.  Vivid  and  tragic  examples  already  have  been  provided 
in  the  United  States  of  the  dire  consequences  of  some  of  these 
schemes,  yet  they  multiply  and  expand. 

This  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  Repub- 
lican? who  won. House  and  Senate  seats  at  Washington  waged  their 
campaigns  on  a  platform  of  huge  pension  payments.  They  will 
provide  the  nucleus,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  of  a  pressure 
minority  which  will  seek  to  raid  the  Treasury  or  increase  taxes. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  the  fact  driven  home  to  the  taxpayers  that 
these  same  Republicans  are  members  of  the  party  which  cries  to  the 
high  heavens  about  heavy  Government  expenditures  and  promises 
a  balanced  Budget. 

My  opposition  to  Utopian  pension  schemes  Is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction at  which  I  arrived  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  qualified 
economists  and  experts  upon  social  legislation.  I  predict  that  If  any 
of  these  fantastic  schemes  are  ever  placed  In  effect  upon  a  national 
scale  they  will  break  down  of  their  own  weight.  The  tragedy  of  this 
will  not  be  that  Just  that  particular  scheme  will  be  shown  up  as 
wholly  impractical,  but  that  the  entire  idea  of  Government  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  will  be  discredited.  And  I  can  foresee  the  eventu- 
ality that  such  a  plan  could  bankrupt  the  Nation,  throw  our  social 
and  economic  system  into  chaos,  and  send  tottering  down  into 
oblivion  our  entire  governmental  structure. 

Again  speaking  as  one  who  is  sincerely  interested  In  the  progress 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  examine  this 
vote  with  a  view  toward  determining  whether  the  gains  made  by 
the  minority  party  came  about  through  local  conditions  exclusive 
of  Federal  activities,  or  whether  the  voters  were  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  laws  passed  the  last  6  years,  or  with  the  administration 
of  these  laws.  Let  me  deal  with  the  latter  question  first,  and  say 
boldly  to  you  that  only  those  with  eyes  that  cannot  see  and  ears 
that  will  not  hear  can  Ignore  the  trend  In  the  November  election. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Honorable  WnxiAM  B.  Bankhhad, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  publicly  declared 
that  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet 
public  opinion  in  the  modification  and  correction  of  such  criti- 
cisms as  may  have  been  influential  in  the  recent  elections.  He 
added  that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  will  animate  the  actions  of  the 
majority  party  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

You  and  I  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
promote  and  foster  legislation  at  all  times  which  they  believe  to 
be  for  the  best  Interests  and  welfare  of  our  people.  All  such 
measures,  and  especially  those  dealing  with  new  theories  of  social 
and  economic  recovery,  should  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  fleM  of 
operation  and  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  If  after  this 
interim  has  passed  we  find  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  such 
laws  and  such  disapproval  is  expressed  through  the  ballot,  it  ia 
the  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  government  to  find  a  remedy  that 
will  satisfy  public  opinion,  because,  after  all,  this  Is  still  "a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

While  in  some  States  and  subdivisions  thereof  local  conditions 
on  election  day  were  major  factors  in  the  defeat  of  some  Demo- 
crats, certainly  no  one  can  gainsay  that  in  the  Midwest  there 
was  not  a  trend  against  the  Democratic  Party.    Voters  were  telling 
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U8  through  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  that  mistakes  were  made 
which  they  did  not  like.  If  my  conclusions  are  correct.  It  is  up 
to  this  Democratic  Ck>ngres8  to  immediately  pursue  a  course  at 
industry  and  political  honesty  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  was 
manifested  through  the  ballot. 

Last  Wednesday  our  great  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, delivered  a  statesman's  message  upon  the  state  ol  the  Union. 
He  frankly  admitted  tliat  some  of  the  tools  forged  for  a  new  role 
of  government  still  need  machining  down,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  operation.  He  made  it  clear  that  no  new  controversial 
legislation  would  be  pressed  at  this  session.  He  gave  hope  and 
courage  to  everyone  when  he  said,  "Our  period  of  internal  conflict 
Is  at  an  end."  I  believe  he  correctly  Interpreted  the  American 
viewpoint  when  he  said  that  "the  Nation  looks  to  Congress  to 
Improve  the  new  machinery  which  we  have  permanently  installed." 

Certainly  the  elimination  of  all  controversial  legislation  and 
improvement  of  the  new  machinery  which  has  been  permanently 
Installed  will  be  approved  by  the  public.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  people  are  anxious  for  legislative  peace  rather  than 
continued  strife.  They  want  to  see  us  consolidate  the  gains  made, 
iron  out  the  rough  spots,  find  ways  to  end  factional  and  labor 
strife  and  employer-employee  disputes,  bring  capital  and  man- 
power together,  and  make  amendments  to  basic  laws  where 
needed  in  the  light  of  experience.  This  is  a  program  that  I  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  will  readily  subscribe  to  and  should  bring 
results  beneficial  to  all  America. 

Such  a  common-sense  course  vigorously  and  honestly  pursued  by 
a  united  and  Democratic  Congress,  having  only  in  mind  what  is  best 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people,  will  restore  business  confidence 
and  will  remove  from  idleness  the  billions  of  dollars  of  private 
capitaL  Money  so  expended  in  private  enterprise  finds  its  way  in 
the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  when  that  comes  to  pass,  I 
predict  that  we  will  be  on  our  way  toward  an  $80,000,000,000  country. 
It  will  also  accomplish  the  Roosevelt  objective  to  give  every  man  and 
woman  who  wants  to  work  a  real  Job  at  a  living  wage. 

President  Roosevelt  further  said  in  that  message,  "It  is  my  con- 
viction that  down  in  their  hearts  the  American  public — Industry, 
agriculture,  finance — wants  this  Congress  to  do  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  raise  our  national  income  to  $80,000,000,000  a  year." 

To  that  statement  I  heartily  concur,  but  the  question  is.  How  can 
these  groups  best  utilize  their  efforts  in  the  realization  of  this  na- 
tional necessity?  Today  each  of  these  social  and  economic  groups 
are  experts  in  their  own  economic  fields  but  are  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  others'  problems.  There  is  friction  between  them, 
there  is  a  lack  of  understanding,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every 
Indication  points  toward  more  prosperity  and  business  in  this  covm- 
try  in  the  future,  I  submit  that  if  government,  agriculttire,  lalxH*, 
Indiistry,  and  commerce  could  at  this  time  sit  around  a  table, 
present  their  alms  and  motives,  compromise  their  clashing  interests, 
admit  to  their  mistakes,  thrash  out  their  problems,  and  attempt  to 
emerge  with  a  program  of  conformity  with  what  is  best  of  all 
America,  at  least  If  they  were  unable  to  tigree  they  could  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  others'  aims  and  ideals,  which  would  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  us  all. 

And  I  again  suggest  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
well  call  a  conference  of  these  groups  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  our  return  permanently 
upon  the  road  of  recovery. 

Obviously,  I  covild  not  pass  upon  this  day  of  conunemorating  the 
acts  and  deeds  of  Aiidrew  Jackson  without  discussing  that  part  of 
the  President's  message  dealing  with  national  defense.  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  portion  of  the  message  with  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House,  and  there  are  few  who  question 
the  broad  general  premise  of  the  President's  plea  for  a  stronger 
Army  and  Navy,  and  for  a  more  alert  and  flexible  national  defense. 

The  linvarnished  and  uncomfortable  truth  is  that  a  sudden 
emergency  at  this  particular  moment  would  place  the  United  States 
at  a  disadvantage,  with  world  conditions  as  they  are.  The  wise 
course  is  to  recognize  this  fact  and  place  ourselves  in  readiness 
for  any  contingency.  While  I  agree  with  the  basic  outline  of  the 
President's  national-defense  program.  I  shall  wait  vmtil  I  see  specific 
legislation  before  I  express  an  opinion  upon  any  of  Ita  component 
parts. 

I  am  one  who  subscribes  to  the  President's  audible  disapproval 
of  dictator  nations.  Perhaps  this  is  because  my  love  for  this  land 
and  its  priceless  Bill  of  Rights  is  so  ingrained  and  deep  that  I 
resent,  even  though  it  does  not  affect  me  personally,  the  thought 
of  entire  peoples  having  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  very 
lives  taken  away  from  them  and  imperiled  under  totalitarian 
forms  of  government.  This  Is  not  our  way  of  doing  business  here  in 
America. 

We  have  racial  minorities  here  which  not  only  live  In  peace 
with  their  neighbors  but  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  culture.  We  are  proud  of  them  as  citizens,  and 
they  have  demonstrated  their  love  for  this  great  land  on  many  an 
occasion,  even  to  the  extent  of  shedding  their  blood  and  giving 
their  lives  in  its  defense.  Our  way  of  living  is  a  stunning  reproof 
and  rebuff  to  dictators,  for  under  the  American  system  of  free  de- 
mocracy we  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  need  of,  no  excuse 
for,  purges,  persecutions,  and  other  tactics  of  tyranny,  mass  mur- 
der, and  oppression  which  they  consistently  employ. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  my  enlisting  in  the  fight  to  bring 
the  Army-Navy  game  to  Chicago  next  year  is  to  herald  before  the 
world  and  to  magnify  what  America  has  done  for  the  sons  of 


immigrant  people.  The  cmtain  of  the  Army  football  team  next 
year  is  the  son  of  Itallanrimmigrants,  living  in  Kankakee.  The 
captain  of  the  Navy  football  team  Is  the  son  of  German  Immigranta 
living  in  Kankakee.  Was  t  lere  ever  a  more  beautiful  and  inspiring 
spectacle  of  what  the  land  of  opportunity  has  done  for  people  c5 
foreign  extraction?  Was  there  ever  a  note  in  the  scale  of  true 
Americanism  so  sublime?  Certainly  this  ideal  Is  worthy  of  love 
and  respect  upon  the  jjart  of  every  American  who  believes  in  tha 
home  of  the  free  and  the  l^nd  of  the  brave. 

Yes,  to  be  sure  the  President  \ised  strong  language  in  addressing 
dictators  in  that  message,  put  my  friends,  they  do  not  vmderstand 
a  soft  answer.  Peaceful  persuasion  and  conciliation  have  not 
dimmed  their  arrogance.  ]»erhaps  they  will  vmderstand  better  tho 
sharp  tongue  of  aroused  American  public  opinion  to  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  merely  gav:  expression  when  he  spoke  before  the 
Congress. 

So  long  as  we  keep  the  people  of  oxu:  Nation  secure  and  happy 
under  the  American  syste^n  within  ovir  borders  and  so  long  aa 
we  present  a  strong  defence  to  those  who  might  covet  our  land 
and  our  wealth,  we  need  ilot  fear  the  Imposition  of  a  totalitarian 
form  of  goverrunent. 

Among  the  several  methods  of  insuring  our  internal  peace,  none 
Is  more  positive  than  the  iresentation  of  a  miUtant  front  against 
communism,  fascism,  nazi-lsm,  and  all  other  alien  philosophies  of 
government,  no  matter  wliat  they  might  be  called.  I  have  said 
repeatedly,  and  the  truth  of  my  declaration  is  self-evident,  that 
there  Is  no  room  in  this  Nation  for  any  goverrunental  "ism"  except 
Americanism.  Communists] have  assailed  me  bitterly,  and  I  welcom.e 
their  antagonism  because  ij  detest  their  philosophy.  I  am  as  firmly 
opposed  to  all  other  dlctat^lal  theories  of  government,  and  I  will 
resist  to  the  utmost  the  cr^tlon  of  any  form  of  supergovemment  in 
oiu-  Nation  by  ruthless,  brutal  minority  groups,  no  matter  what 
disguise  they  assiune.  ] 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  am  asking  the  Democrats  of  Illinois 
and  throughout  the  Middle]  West  to  continue  the  battle  in  behalf  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Democratifc  Party.  Be  militant — take  the  cue  from 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  al  fighter  and  a  patriot.  He  fought  fairly 
and  asked  no  quarter.  Tha  people  still  are  on  the  side  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Just  remember  It  was  our  leadership  which  rescued 
this  Nation  from  the  depths  of  chaos  and  despair  in  1932.  True,  we 
have  had  our  difficulties,  bit  few  will  deny  that  we  are  a  wiser  and 
a  better  Nation  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  as  a  whole  than 
we  were  in  '29  or  '32. 

Let  us  meet  this  new  cliallenge  with  constructive  thotight  and 
action.  Let  us  redouble  our  energy  and  our  enthiisiasm  for  our 
cause.  The  people  have  demonstrated  In  the  past  that  they  have 
confidence  In  our  cause  and  leadership  and  we  shall  win  in  1940 
the  same  as  in  "32  and  '3  8.  I  pledge  you  now  as  I  go  into  the 
United  States  Senate  to  sitrve  the  great  State  of  Illinoia  for  the 
next  6  years  that  I  shall  ever  have  the  best  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  heart.  I  sh^l  continue  to  pursue  a  course  in  legis- 
lative aflfalrs  in  the  Senat;  the  same  as  I  have  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  Llnco  n  said,  "I  will  stand  with  anybody  that 
stands  right,  stand  with  h|m  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him 
when  he  goes  wrong." 

My  friends,  that  is  my  philosophy  of  government  when  deep- 
seated  fundamental  and  basic  principles  are  Involved.  And  as  your 
United  States  Senator.  I  ft  rther  pledge  the  people  of  nUnois,  irre 
spective  of  party,  that  I  siall  give  the  best  that  is  in  me  in  the 
proper  and  adequate  solutl  )n  of  these  problems  when  presented,  to 
the  end  that  America  ma; '  continue  to  be  the  last  best  hope  on 
earth. 


S  oul  Liberty 
EXTENS]  ON  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TRE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdiy,  January  12, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON 
AT  NEW 


YOKC 


THECDORE 


P.  GREEN,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

CITY,  DECEIfBER  9.  1938 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  t»resident,  on  December  9,  1938,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York  met  In  Carnegie  Hall  to 
demonstrate  their  prot€*  and  Indignation  at  the  persecution 
of  religious  and  racial  minorities  by  the  Nazi  regime  in 
Germany. 

On  that  occasion  the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]  delivered  an  Inspiring  message  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  tiext  of  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcobs 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  come  from  a  State  that  was  founded  by  a 
rellglo\is  refugee,  a  State  which  he  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
soul  liberty — freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  own  conscience.  Roger  Williams,  when  a  young  clergyman  in 
England,  was  hxinted  down  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  there 
and  came  to  America.  Once  here,  he  proclaimed  that  the  authority 
of  civil  magistrates  did  not  extend  to  matters  of  conscience.  For 
that  he  was  banished  into  the  wilderness.  He  stayed  awtille  in 
Plymouth  colony,  until  that  weak  settlement,  fearing  the  wrath  of 
its  more  powerful  and  dictatorial  neighbor,  bade  him  leave.  So, 
'  in  the  spring  of  1636,  Roger  Williams  came  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
founded  there  a  Commonwealth  upon  the  doctrines  of  religiovis  and 
political  liberty. 

In  time  his  ideas  received  confirmation  In  a  royal  charter.  In 
words  that  have  been  Incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  my 
State  and  now  are  carved  over  the  entrance  to  the  statehouse, 
whence  they  proclaim  in  their  full  plenitude  Rhode  Island's  greatest 
contribution  to  America: 

"To  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil 
State  may  stand  and  best  be  maintained  with  full  Uberty  In 
religious  concernments." 

Prom  the  time  of  his  founding  of  my  State  till  now,  my  people 
have  not  only  preached  but  practiced  these  Williams  doctrines.  So 
it  is  but  natural  that  I  feel  concern  at  religious  persecution  any- 
where, in  any  form. 

We  do  not  protest  against  the  existence  of  a  state  church  in 
other  countries,  however  strongly  we  feel  opposed  to  such  an  insti- 
tution here.  We  do  not  rise  in  wrath  over  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  particular  faiths  in  other  countries,  however  much  convinced 
we  be  with  the  essential  error  of  such  measures.  But  whenever 
we  come  face  to  face  with  organized  religious  persecution,  when- 
ever active  and  organized  campaigns  of  cruelty  are  waged  against 
defenseless  minorities,  then  we  protest,  protest  in  the  name  of 
humanity  as  we  Americans  have  always  done,  no  matter  who  were 
the  persecuted  and  who  were  the  persecutors.  Just  as  in  the  past 
we  have  protested  when  Russian  persecuted  Jew  or  Turk  harried 
Armenian,  so  today  we  protest  on  the  same  ground — in  the  name 
of  common  humanity— when  we  contemplate  in  Germany  the  or- 
ganized campaign  of  persecution  launched  principaUy  against  the 
less  than  1  percent  of  Jewish  population  within  Its  borders. 

Not  only  our  American  people  but  our  American  Government  as 
well  have  strongly  and  often  expressed  their  moral  protest  against 
inhuman  outrages  religious  and  racial,  nor  should  exception  be 
taken  to  this  here  or  abroad.  As  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
wrote : 

"This  principle,  that  a  whole  nation  has  a  right  to  do  whatever 
It  pleases,  cannot  in  any  sense  whatever  be  admitted  as  true.  The 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  Jvistice  and  of  morality  are  para- 
mount to  all  human  legislatures." 

Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  well  svunmarized  this 
position  when  he  said: 

"While  performing  with  strict  and  exact  fidelity  all  their  neutral 
duties,  nothing  shall  deter  either  the  Goverrunent  or  the  p>eople 
of  the  United  States  from  exercising  at  their  own  discretion, 
the  rights  belonging  to  them  as  an  independent  nation,  and  of 
forming  and  expressing  their  own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all  times, 
upon  the  great  political  events  which  may  transpire  among  the 
civiUzed  nations  of  the  earth." 

It  is  difficult  to  find  In  any  time.  In  any  land,  a  parallel  for 
the  Inhuman  excesses,  and  the  calculated,  concentrated  cruelty 
of  twentieth -century  National  Socialist  Germany.  We  have  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  600.000  people  deprived  of  all  means 
of  livelihood,  stripped  of  their  property,  and  daily  exposed  to 
Indescribable  brutalities  that  do  not  stop  short  of  murder.  In- 
deed, threats  of  mass  mvu-der  of  these  unfortunates  are  now  made 
openly  In  responsible  German  circles.  It  is  a  revealing  commen- 
tary on  the  depths  which  have  been  plumbed  by  the  constituted 
authorities  in  Germany,  that  the  lot  of  the  murdered  seems  to 
the  disinterested  outsider  happier  than  that  of  the  living.  What 
can  those  look  to,  who  stUl  live,  with  not  only  material  but 
spiritual  comforts  denied  them?  Their  houses  of  worship  have 
been  sstcked  and  burned,  and  further  celebration  of  religious 
services  has  been  forbidden — except  for  funerals. 

In  part,  obviously,  the  German  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a 
campaign  for  loot.  Germans  are  forbidden  to  buy  from  Jews, 
they  may  only  steal  from  them.  But  the  Nazi  policies  are  more 
than  a  plan  for  plunder,  and  more  than  a  movement  against 
Jews  alone.  It  is  not  merely  an  attack  upon  the  Jewish  religion — 
It  is  also  an  attack  upon  all  religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  has  been  a  target  of  the 
German  Government.  Members  of  the  clergy  have  been  attacked, 
arrested,  maltreated,  and  maligned.  Mobs  have  stoned  the  homes 
of  bishops  and  archbishops  and  have  threatened  death  by  banging 
to  princes  of  the  church.  A  persistent  and  pernicious  campaign 
of  defamation  has  been  conducted  against  the  clergy  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders. 

The  attack  has  not  stopped  with  Catholics.  Protestants,  too, 
are  under  the  ban,  and  pastors  by  the  hundred  who  would  not 
render  unto  Hitler  that  which  is  God's  lie  in  prison  or  in  con- 
centration camps.  Those  who  remain  have  been  ordered  to  strike 
from  their  churches,  to  erase  from  their  altars,  the  word 
"Jehovah,"  and  the  Old  Testament  Is  being  rewritten  to  eliminate 
•U  reference  to  the  race  principally  mentioned  therein. 


No,  my  friends;  let  us  not  be  deceived.  This  la  no  mere  In- 
ternal matter,  no  mere  racial  prejudice  gone  wild.  This  la  an 
organized  campaign  against  religion.  It  Is  a  crusade  against  God. 
And  why?  Why.  because  God  and  nazidom  cannot  exist  side  by 
side.    The  two  are  as  mutuaUy  exclusive  as  good  and  evil. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  most  recent 
proposals  advanced  In  the  German  press  are  to  the  effect  that  any 
person  who  sympathizes  with  the  persecuted  in  Germany  is  to  be 
persecuted  in  his  turn.  You  and  I  have  been  taxight.  in  one  way 
or  another,  by  one  faith  or  another,  that  God  is  love,  and  that 
sympathy  and  charity  are  noble  traits.  But  In  the  Nazi  lexicon 
there  is  no  place  for  words  like  those. 

May  I  say  now  what  perhaps  I  should  have  said  before,  that  I 
am  no  hater  of  the  German  people?  I  knew  weU  the  old  Germany. 
As  a  young  man  for  over  2  years  I  studied  in  her  universities.  More 
recently,  both  before  and  after  the  Great  War,  I  have  visited  there 
In  the  reverent  spirit  with  which  a  man  returns  to  the  scenes  of 
his  youth.  So,  in  truth,  the  events  of  the  past  6  years  have  sad- 
dened me  deeply,  and  often  I  have  wished  that  it  were  possible  to 
attribute  the  dreadful  tales  of  present-day  conditions  there  to  hos- 
tUe  motives.  Alas,  however,  I  have  become  convinced  that  they  are 
all  too  true. 

This  being  the  situation,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

First,  we  shall'  protest,  as  Americans  have  always  protested 
against  inhumanity.  Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  and  it  was  at  a 
similar  mass  meeting  here  In  Carnegie  HaU  held  to  protest  against 
the  Jewish  massacres  in  Russia  in  1903: 

"0\xr  people  when  their  sympathies  are  touched,  when  their 
humane  instincts  are  challenged,  and  when  their  hatred  of  op- 
pression is  aroused,  are  not  afraid  to  speak:  and  In  such  circum- 
stances It  Is  not  their  habit  to  smother  or  cautiously  soften  their 
words." 

I  commend  that  declaration  to  all  Americans. 

Second,  we  shall  assist  those  who  are  oppressed  for  conscience. 
We  cannot  forget,  we  must  not  forget,  that  this  Nation  was  set- 
tled, established,  and  made  strong  by  refugees  in  other  times — by 
Pilgrims,  by  Puritans,  by  Huguenots,  by  refugees  from  the  Palatinate, 
by  refugees  from  the  p>otato  famine,  by  forty-eighters,  by  refugees 
from  bolshevism.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Nation's  position 
as  an  independent  state  is  due  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  men  who 
preferred  death  to  loss  of  liberty,  and  that  throughout  our  history 
we  have  extended  a  sympathetic  and  helping  hand  to  those  who 
fought  for  liberty  in  other  lands. 

Third,  we  must  strike  at  those  who  seek  to  create  disseiuion  and 
disunity  among  us  by  fostering  distinctions  that  are  un-American. 
There  is  no  room  in  this  free  land  for  the  differences  that  spring 
from  different  forms  of  religion.  Soul  liberty  and  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state,  first  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
are  foundation  stones  of  our  Republic;  let  no  one.  whosoever  he 
may  be,  attempt  to  InstiU  here  the  hatreds  and  the  prejudices  that 
have  brought  Europe  to  its  present  deplorable  condition.  Nor  Is 
there  any  room  in  our  Nation  for  the  smoldering  fires  of  racial 
hatred  that  have  brought  over  the  centuries  untold  misery  to  the 
Old  World.  Whether  our  individual  origins  were  English,  or  French, 
or  German,  or  Irish,  or  Italian,  or  of  any  other  nationality  or  raca, 
we  are  united  in  this  country  as  Americans. 

And,  finally  we  must  keep  America  safe  for  democracy.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  may  have  cherished  the  hope  of  spreading  our  ideal* 
throughout  the  world.  Today  we  are  more  modest;  we  seek  only 
to  preserve  those  Ideals  for  ourselves.  But  today  our  institutions 
are  being  attacked  from  without,  and  an  active  defense  Is  essential. 
To  such  a  defense,  in  whatever  form  it  may  prove  necessary,  let  ue 
pledge  ourselves  here.  We  mean  to  make  this  Nation  safe  for  o\ir 
democratic  institutions,  be  the  cost  what  It  may. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  faith  in  our  people,  faith  In  ovir  Institutions, 
faith  in  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  Carpenter  of  Galilee  who 
preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  faith  In  the  power  of 
Almighty  God  to  preserve  aU  of  these  for  the  nnaking  of  «  better 
world  for  mankind. 


Interparliamentary  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTCCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12. 1939 


■  MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTY -FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETENQ  OP  THl 
AMERICAN  GROUP  OP  THE  INTERPAHLIAMSNTARY  UNION. 
JANUARY   17.    1938 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  since  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  our  group  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  to  be  held  Tuesday,  January  17,  and  because  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  Is  Ipso  facto  a  member 
also  of  the  group,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  minutes  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  our  group  held  at  the  Capitol  Jan- 
uary 17.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  as  follows: 

The  American  groap  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  met  for 
Its  thlrty-flfth  annual  meeting  in  the  room  of  the  CkMnmlttee  on 
the  Library.  United  States  Senate.  Monday.  January  17.  1938.  at 
10:80  o'clock  a.  m. 

Among  those  present  were  Representatives  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of 
New  Jersey:  Millard  P  CaldweU.  of  Florida:  Ralph  E.  Church,  of 
Illinois:  William  S.  Jacobeen,  of  Iowa:  Luther  A.  Johnson,  of  Texas; 
Frits  a.  Ijanham.  of  Texas;  Thomas  8.  McMillan,  of  South  Caro- 
lina: Caroline  O  Day.  of  New  York:  and  Senators  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
at  Utah;  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas:  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  of  Vermont; 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin:  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennes- 
see. Present  also:  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  permanent  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Representative  Eatoh.  Senator  BaxKixr.  of  Kentucky,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Group,  having  been  called  to  the  White 
House,  cannot  be  here  until  later,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  call 
the  meeting  to  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  Is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

Representative  Lakthaic.  Since  these  minutes  appeared  In  the 
GoN<atsB8ioNAL  RECORD  of  January  13,  1938,  I  move  that  their  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with,  and  that  they  be  approved. 

(ITie  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

It  was  annoimced  that  Representative  Charles  J.  Oolden.  of  Cali- 
fornia, could  not  be  present  because  of  Illness. 

Representative  Lanuam.  Representative  Blermann  has  been  taken 
to  the  hospital  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  announce 
his  Inability  to  be  present. 

Or.  Call.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
died  In  July  last.  This  highly  valued  friend  In  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  attended  the  conference  In  Stockholm  as  far  back 
— as  1921,  the  conference  In  Copenhagen  In  1923,  and  at  the  meeting 
at  Bucharest  In  1931,  being  Invited  to  deliver  an  address,  he  spoke 
with  coimnandlng  eloquence,  concluding  with  these  words: 

"We  of  the  United  States  recognize  that  our  own  prosperity  Is  In- 
separably bound  up  with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
other  nations.  We  are  anxious  to  .see  trade  barriers  lowered,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  promotion  of  international  good  will,  and  to  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  to  the  end  that  the  wealth  of  nations 
may  be  devoted  to  spiritual  and  intellectusd  progress,  rather  than 
to  mere  purposes  of  defense  or  aggression." 

Representative  Lanham.  I  move  that  two  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  g^roup  to  draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  death 
of  Senator  Robinson,  that  the  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  group,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Senator 
and  also  printed  in  the  Concressiokal  Racoao. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Dr.  Call  thereupon  referred  to  various  commimlcations  and  pub- 
~4icatlons  available  to  members  of  the  group,  and  called  attention 
to  ^suggestions  that  have  been  made  relative  to  the  award  of  the 
Nob^"Peace  Prize  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Senator  La  Folixttk.  I  move  that  the  president  of  the  group  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  conunlttee  to  consider  this  matter,  with 
power  to  act. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Dr.  Call  called  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  It  might  be 
advisable  to  hold  the  1939  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
In  the  United  States. 

Representative  Lanham.  I  move  that  the  president  of  the  Anxerl- 
can  group  appoint  an  appropriate  conunlttee  to  look  into  the  feasi- 
bility and  possibility  of  arranging  for  this  matter. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Dr.  Call  read  a  list  of  the  various  standing  commissions  of  the 
Union — the  conunJoslon  on  political  and  organization  questions; 
on  Juridical  questions;  on  economic  and  financial  questions;  on 
ethnic  and  colonial  questions;  on  reduction  of  armaments;  on  social 
and  humanitarian  questions;  and  on  Intellectual  relations.  He 
stated  that  the  group  Is  expected  to  be  represented  on  each  of  these 
commissions. 

Representative  McMtLLAN.  I  move  that  the  secretary  select  the 
membership  of  this  group  on  these  commissions  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  American  group. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

BZPOST  or  TREASTTBXB 

Dr.  Call.  The  treasurer.  Representative  Bloom,  being  obliged  to 
be  in  New  York,  has  asked  me  to  submit  his  report  for  him.  He 
reports  that  on  January  18.  1937.  there  was  in  the  treasury  $106.65. 
and  that  on  January  18,  1938,  there  is  In  the  treasxiry  (106.65. 

Senator  McKillar.  I  move  that  the  repwt  be  received  and  filed. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

axpoRTs  or  oklccatis  to  pabis  MXBmra  nr  isst 
Dr.  Call.  A  number  of  those  present  attended  the  meeting  in 

Paris  September  1  to  6  last.    I  am  sure  each  one  who  was  there 

could  make  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  report. 
Senator  Ulr.Kn.iJ^H.  I  suggest  that  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  make 

the  report. 
Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  meeting  was  decidedly 

worth  while  from  practlcaUy  every  stMu^wint.    We  all  gained  some 


good  from  going,  and  I  am  sure  those  who  attended  from  other 
countries  were  also  benefited  throi  igh  the  exchange  of  opinions. 

Senator  McKfllar.  We  felt  verj  proud  of  two  of  our  representa- 
tives. Senator  Baeklet  and  Sentitor  Thomas.  Senator  Babklst 
made  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ^at  was  ever  made  in  any  paiiia- 
mentary  body  out  at  Versailles.  This  fine  address  was  published  In 
the  French,  the  English,  and  the  iAmerican  papers.  His  argimients 
were  sound  and  seemed  to  meets  with  full  approval  not  only  of 
Americans  but  of  oxur  European  ahd  other  for^gn  brethren.  I  was 
very  proud  of  the  speech.  1 

Representative  McMillan.  I  wa^  Impressed  by  the  very  profound 
attention  given  to  Senator  Babklxt  during  his  entire  address. 

Representative  Lahham.  Mr.  President  I  think  from  many  angles 
our  cotmtry  gets  more  out  of  the  tery  smaU  appropriation  made  for 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  taan  any  other  appropriation  erf 
which  I  know.  It  enables  us  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  people  at 
other  countries,  to  learn  of  their  Tlews,  to  mix  with  them  on  entirely 
harmonious  grounds  and  friendly  relationships,  and  aU  this  In  an 
organization  claiming  no  power  to  take  final  action.  In  such  ways. 
It  would  appear,  we  gain  a  great  deal  for  our  country,  especially  in 
our  efforts  to  Impress  the  others  (with  our  own  sincere  willingness 
to  help  in  promoting  the  cause  of  j  peace,  to  which  this  organization 
is  especially  devoted.  j 

Many  things  Impressed  me  In  addition  to  the  meetings  them- 
selves. It  will  also  be  recalled  that  Senator  Thomas  and  the  lady 
member  of  our  organization.  Representative  Jenckes,  of  Indiana, 
made  addresses.  The  various  reoBptions  that  were  given — ^for  in- 
stance, the  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presided  over  by 
M.  Herrlot — ^were  most  impressi^.  These  social  contacts,  which 
give  an  opporttuilty  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  the  various 
people,  aside  from  the  stated  n^tings  of  the  Union  Itself,  are 
most  helpful.  I  know  of  no  smill  expenditure  producing  results 
for  our  country  comparable,  in  itiy  estimation  to  the  benefits  re- 
ceived trom.  our  interest  and  partitlpation  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  j 

Representative  Eaton.  You  conilder  this  organization  of  value  to 
the  world?  1 

Representative  Lanham.  I  certainly  do,  and  especially  now,  when 
we  are  all  interested  in  peace — aid  there  are  so  few  organizations 

;nd.   I  When  men  of  these  various 


working  effectively  to  that  end 
tlons  get  together  in  a  harmon 
cause  in  view,  the  effects  can  be 
does  not  leaven  tlie  whole  loaf, 
direction. 

Senator  La  FoLLirrrE.  Mr.  Presl 
add  to  what  has  already  been  st 
delegation  which  attended  the 
parliamentary  Union,  in  Paris 


na- 

)us  spirit,  having  that  common 

^ut  helpful.     It  is  a  leaven.    If  It 

least  it  has  a  tendency  in  that 

!ent.  I  think  there  U  little  I  can 
by  the  other  members  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
was  my  first  opportunity  to  be 


a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  one  of  these  meetings 


I  was  much  Impressed  not  o 
Representative  Lanham  has  streL 
parliaments  and  legislatures,  bu 
Idea  of  the  Interparliamentary 
soxmd.  namely,  that  it  provides 
international  questions  of   great 


y   with   the   opportunity   which 

of  meeting  men  from  various 

It  also  seemed  to  me  that  the 

nlon  demonstrated   itself  to  be 

opportunity  for  discussion  of 

Importance   in   a  manner   which 


would  not  be  possible  If  people  w^re  speaking  officially,  or  assiuning 
responsibility  for  their  govemmeiit. 

I  have  always  been  InterestedTln  the  work  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  I  am  very  hkppy  to  have  had  my  Impressions 
previously  formed  confirmed  by  my  opportunity  to  attend  the 
gathering  in  Paris.  I 

Representative  Luther  A.  JoHNioN.  I  think  there  is  no  better  way 
to  enable  Americans  to  get  a  bettter  ouUook  on  world  affairs  than 
to  attend  one  of  these  meetings  and  mingle  with  representatives 
from  other  countries.  The  thing  which  hnpressed  me  most  about 
the  meeting  in  Paris  was  the  appBrenUy  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  delegates  from  the  many  Countries  represented  to  see  peace 
broiight  about.  I  believe  that  all.  without  excepUon.  stressed  the 
desire  of  their  covmtrles  for  peao  >. 

I  think  the  opportunity  of  s^lng  the  representatives  of  the 
lawmaking  bodies  of  28  countries  of  the  world,  the  way  they  dress 
their  appearance,  and  to  learn  hctm  they  are  dealing  with  problems 
similar  to  those  in  this  country,  is  of  itself  a  broadening  influ- 
ence, a  development  of  one's  mlixl. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  12  cAimtrles  of  Europe  with  Senator 
McKellar,  and  I  think  no  one  lelse  saw  more  of  Eintjpe  in  less 
time  and  got  a  better  impression  4f  it.  because  we  made  the  trln  bv 
automobile.  ]  ^    ' 

The  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  are  valuable  and 
Representative  Lanham,  with  hl$  usual  adept  way  of  expressing 
himself,  has  described  the  meeting  as  It  should  be  described  and 
has  expressed  the  correct  thougkt  in  stating  that  the  money  Is 
weU  spent  in  this  effort  to  promote  good  will  among  the  nations, 
and  to  emphasize  the  desire  of:  our  country  for  cooperation  In 
seciuing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ELECTION    Glr   OmCERS 

Representative  Eaton.  The  next  order  of  busineas  is  the  election 
of  officers. 

Representative  Lanham.  I  movi 
elected  to  their  present  poeltioni 
for  filling  vacancies  which  may  hi 

Tlie  following  officers  were  decl 

President,  Senator  Alben  W.  B 

Vice  presidents.  Senator  Rober 
resentative   Sam  D.  McReyncdds.! 
White,  Maine.  ' 


that  the  i»-esent  officers  be  re- 
except  that  provision  be  made 
occurred  or  which  may  occur. 

elected: 
. .  Kentucky. 
M.  La  FoUette,  Wisconsin;  Bep- 
Tenneasee;    Senator  Wallace  H. 
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Treasurer,  Representative  Sol  Bloom.  New  York. 

Secretary,  Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton.  New  Jersey. 

Permanent  executive  secretary.  Arthur  Deerin  Call. 

Executive  committee 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  ex  officio,  chairman. 

Representative  Albert  E.  Carter,  California. 

Representative  Fritz  O.  Lanham.  Texas. 

Senator  Tom  Connally,  Texas. 

Senator  Millard  Tydlngs,  Maryland. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vtindenberg,  Michigan. 

Representative  Robert  L.  Bacon,  New  York. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton.  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Virginia  E.  Jenckes.  Indiana. 

Representative  Thomas  S.  McMUlan,  South  Carolina. 
Members  of  permanent  study  commissions 

Members  asked  to  serve  upon  the  permanent  study  commissions, 
with  the  understanding  that  others  as  they  desire  may  be  added, 
follow: 

Political  and  organization  questions:  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes, 
South  Carolina;  Representative  B.  Carroll  Reece,  Tennessee. 

Ethnic  and  colonial  questions:  Representatives  Caroline  OT>ay, 
New  York;  Charles  A.  Eaton,  New  Jersey. 

Economic  and  financial  questions:  Representatives  Thomas  S. 
McMillan,  South  Carolina;  Richard  B.  Wlgglesworth.  Massachusetts: 
Henry  B.  Steagall,  Alabama;  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams,  Colorado. 

Disarmament  questions:  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar.  Tennessee; 
Representative  Fred  Biermann.  Iowa. 

Judicial  questions:  Senators  Sherman  Minton.  Indiana;  Ernest 
W.  Gibson.  Vermont;  Representative  James  A.  Shanley.  Con- 
necticut. 

Social  and  humanitarian  questions:  Representatives  Jed  John- 
son, Oklahoma;  Virginia  E.  Jenckes.  Indiana;  Senator  Wallace  H. 
White,  Jr..  Maine. 

Intellectual  cooperation:  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah;  Rep- 
resentative Fritz  G.  Tianham,  Texas. 

Senator  Barklst.  entering  the  room,  expressed  his  regret  at 
being  delayed.  Upon  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  favored 
Inviting  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  meet  in  the  United 
States  in  1939,  he  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  It  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  conferees,  especially 
during  that  year,  to  warrant  such  an  invitation  at  this  time. 
thanks  to  the  executive  secretary 

Representative  McMillan.  I  move  that  we  express  the  thanks  of 
the  American  group  to  Its  permanent  executive  secretary  for  the 
very  fine  service  he  has  rendered  to  It  from  year  to  year,  and  for 
the  Interest  he  has  always  manifested  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  work.  Without  Dr.  Call  the  American  group  would  be 
hopelessly  at  sea  In  the  preparation  of  anything  we  may  have 
to  say  or  do  as  we  attend  the  meetings.  He,  always  on  the  Job, 
iB  also  indispensable  when  we  arrive  at  the  meetings.  I  move 
that  the  group  express  Its  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Representative  Lanham.  And  for  the  geniality  with  which  he 
has  p>erformed  his  services. 

President  Barklet.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Representative  McMillan  as  amended  by  RepresentaUve  Lanham. 
(The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  rising  vote.) 
Thereupon,  at   11  o'clock  and  60  minutes  a  m..  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  12,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CXn^TURE,  AT  JACKSON  DAY  DINNER,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN., 
JANUARY  7,  1939 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  Wallace,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  Jackson  Day  Dinner  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  7,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Tens  of  millions  of  people  have  listened  this  evening  to  the  voice 
of  that  great  American,  who  above  all  others  typifies  the  spirit 
of  Andrew  Jackson — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  may  seem  to  die  away,  but  always 
a  great  man  brings  it  to  life  again.  Just  before  the  Civil  War  the 
torch  of  national  unity  and  human  freedom  began  to  bum  low  In 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Then  came  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  early  youth  had  been  inspired  by  Jackson,  smd  one  of  whose 


advisers  had  been  in  the  kitchen  cabinet  of  Jackson — ^then  came 
Lincoln  to  relight  the  torch  in  the  time  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
need.  After  he  died,  the  Republican  Party  more  and  more  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  great  monopolistic  corporations  that  sought 
and  obtained  high  tariffs  and  other  special  privileges.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  shocked  by  corporate  excesses,  tried  to  make  his  i>arty  act 
in  the  spirit  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  but  be  was  rejected  by  the 
Republican  bosses.  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  took  up  the  torch.  Once  more  the  flame  died  down  as  the 
Republicans  led  the  country  through  a  speculative  orgy  down  Into 
the  desolation  of  depression.  And  then  came  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He,  too.  was  alight  with  the  spirit  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln.  He. 
too,  believed  In  unity  on  behalf  of  human  freedom.  Be.  too,  has 
carried  the  torch  and  he  has  not  let  it  fall. 

The  spirit  of  those  men — of  Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the 
spirit  of  all  these  men  was  the  spirit  of  the  West.  They  were 
admired  In  tlie  West  and  supported  by  the  West.  That  is  why  I  am 
glad  to  belong  to  the  West  myself.  That  Is  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
tonight,  to  shake  hands  on  behalf  of  Iowa  with  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor, Minnesota,  to  present  to  the  West  again  the  challenge  of  these 
great  progressives. 

In  this  year  of  1939  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  West.  That  chal- 
lenge  is  this:  Will  the  West,  this  year  and  next  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  hold  fast  to  its  pioneer  tradition?  Will  the  people 
of  the  West  stick  to  the  progressive  principles  that  are  part  of  their 
bone  and  sinew? 

The  challenge  Is  real.  It  cannot  be  dodged.  The  West  is  faced 
with  a  fundamental  choice.  The  western  progressives — and  when 
I  say  "progressives"  I  know  I  am  referring  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  West — must  decide  which  political 
party  most  truly  represents  their  Ideals.  They  must  decide  whether 
they  will  go  back.  In  their  national  voting,  to  the  Republican  Party, 
which  has  repeatedly  deserted  thoee  ideals,  or  whether  they  will 
help  the  Democratic  Party  keep  on  with  the  Job  that  since  19SS 
has  been  so  well  begun. 

Here  in  Minnesota  many  of  the  progressive  voters,  thinking 
mainly  of  State  issues,  have  temporarily  at  least  gone  into  the 
Republican  fold.  Some  of  these  progressives  may  be  wondering  if 
they  cannot  take  a  chance  once  more  with  the  Repmbiican  Party 
nationally. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  national  Republican  leadership 
of  the  last  30  years,  any  such  hope  as  that  is  a  vain  hope.  Any 
such  hope  as  that  seems  bound  to  end,  as  it  has  ended  before,  in 
disillusionment  and  ruin.  That  was  demonstrated  once  more  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  when  the  Old  Guard  put  former  Senator  Hastings, 
of  Delaware,  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  the  final  analysis  the  Republican  Party  is  sup- 
ported by  the  great  corporations.  That  is  the  reason  the  Republi- 
cans don't  have  to  hold  Jackson  Day  dinners  with  wMch  to  flnano* 
themselves. 

It  Is  true  today,  just  as  It  has  been  true  ever  since  the  R«pub- 
lican  Party  rejected  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  the  western  pro- 
gressive RepubUcan  is  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  terrible  dilemma. 

If  he  is  faithful  to  the  progressive  traditions  of  the  West,  then 
he  nxns  head-on  into  the  implacable  opposition  of  the  special 
interests  in  the  East  that  dominate  the  Republican  Party.  If  h« 
tries  to  cater  to  those  interests  he  Is  forced  to  desert  the  real 
welfare  of  the  West.  My  father,  as  Republican  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, chose  to  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  West.  He  could  not 
break  the  strangle  hold  of  the  special  interests  of  the  East,  and 
the  fight  broke  ills  heart.  Lester  J.  Dickinson,  who  for  several 
years  did  real  service  to  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  West,  was 
faced  with  the  same  dilemma  In  1938.  He  chose  to  go  along  with 
the  men  who  ruled  the  party.  These  men  glorified  him  In  th» 
national  party  coiuicils,  but  they  refused  to  adapt  the  party's  poli- 
cies to  the  needs  of  the  West,  and  for  Lester  J.  Dickinson  th« 
resvUt  of  that  choice  was  tragedy. 

A  few  western  progressive  Republicans  have  faithfully  served 
the  interests  of  their  region  and  by  good  luck  have  survived.  Such 
a  man  is  Representative  Clittord  Hops,  of  Kansas.  But  where 
would  CuTTOED  Hopx  be  today  If  a  friendly  Democratic  President 
and  a  friendly  Democratic  Congress  had  not  backed  a  sound  farm 
program  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  district  he  represents? 
Let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  just  what  are  the  differences 
between  the  policies  of  the  national  Republican  leadership  and  the 
policies  of  the  national  Democratic  leadership.  If  the  progressive 
voters  of  the  West  really  understand  these  differences,  there  is  only 
one  choice  they  can  make. 

I  have  not  time  tonight  to  go  over  the  whole  range  of  issues  be- 
tween the  national  leadership  of  the  two  major  parties.  But  here, 
in  a  nutshell,  are  four  differences  that  to  the  West  are  vital: 

First:  The  Republican  leadership  stands  for  the  prosperity  of 
big-business  men,  regardless  of  wliat  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  Democratic  leadership  stands  for  the  prosperity  of 
farmers,  workers,  and  small-business  men.  knowing  tlukt  If  the  com- 
mon people  get  their  share  of  the  good  things  of  life,  the  blg-busl- 
ness  men  will  also  have  a  more  permanent  prosperity  for  themselve*. 
Second:  The  Republican  leadership  offers  the  farmers  glittering 
farm  plans  which  on  trial  turn  out  to  be  gold  bricks.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  gives  the  farmers  a  program  tliat  is  practical 
and  that  grapples  with  their  very  real  problems. 

Third:  The  Republican  leadership  stands  for  monetary,  budget, 
and  credit  policies  that  in  the  past  have  brought  inflation,  d^a- 
tion,  and  ruin,  and.  if  followed  again,  will  keep  repeating  these 
calamities.  The  Democratic  leadership  stands  for  noonetary.  Budget, 
and  credit  poUdea  that  are  taking  the  country  back  to  »  aound 
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recovery  and  that  will  help  to  smooth  cut  the  extreme  tips  and 
downs  at  the  bvislneBs  cycle  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  stable  prosperity  and  secunty  they  want  and  need. 

Fourth:  The  Republican  leadership  tries  In  every  way  it  can  to 
promote  discord  and  dissension  between  groups  and  between  re- 
gions. The  Democratic  leadership  seeks  to  promote  imderstand- 
Ing  between  groups  and  regions,  and  to  harmonize  the  group  and 
regional  interests  in  the  service  of  the  national  interest. 

Do  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  want  a  workable 
national  farm  program?  Do  the  pr(^rty  owners  of  the  Northwest 
want  to  see  the  relief  load  paid  for  out  of  local  property  taxes 
Instead  of  out  of  Federal  taxes?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to 
answer  them.  Every  thoughtful  person  In  the  West  and  Northwest 
knows  that  there  must  be  a  workable  national  farm  program,  and 
every  thoughtful  person  In  the  West  and  Northwest  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  carrying  the  relief  load  locally.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  Federal  assistance,  that  vast  area  of  land  extending  from  the 
Twin  Cities  to  the  Rockies  would  today  be  almost  depopulated. 
Farms  would  be  deserted  and  the  towns  would  be  ghost  towns. 
Inhabited  by  stranded  btislneasmen  having  no  buying  power  to 
support  the  Twin  City  metropolis.  In  the  last  6  years  considerably 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  money  in  the  form  of  expenditures 
and  loans  has  been  poured  into  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dokotas. 
That  money  has  been  a  llfesaver  for  the  Northwest.  National 
Republican  victory,  In  case  the  national  Republican  leaders  do  what 
they  say  they  want  to  do,  might  easily  produce  a  migration  similar 
to  those  migrations  that  eventually  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. I  know  that  many  westerners  who  voted  for  Republican 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  1938  had  no  such  thought  In  mind. 
Neither  did  westerners  when  they  voted  Republican  In  1928  have  In 
mind  the  tribulations  of  the  great  depression  that  were  to  follow. 
Surely  It  is  better  to  think  about  such  things  beforehand  and 
prevent  ruin,  nther  than  be  forced  to  reeort  to  drastic  remedies 
after  ruin  has  come  upon  us.  It  has  been  a  long  Job  picking  up 
after  the  mess  of  the  twenties. 

The  Republicans  within  the  last  year  have  done  everything  they 
could  to  hamper  the  national  farm  program.  They  have  tried  to 
organise  so-called  rebellions  In  both  the  Com  Belt  and  the  Wheat 
Belt.  But  except  In  the  vaguest  generalities  they  have  not  described 
the  program  they  wotUd  offer  to  take  Its  place.  Would  the  Repub- 
lican.farm  program — like  the  disastrous  Republican  farm  programs 
of  1023  and  1930 — consist  merely  of  higher  tariffs  that  would  deprive 
our  farmers  of  such  expert  markets  as  they  have  left?  Would  the 
Republicans  reduce  the  soil  conservation  program  to  an  empty 
phrase?  Would  they  do  away  with  commodity  loans,  acreage  ad- 
justment, and  benefit  payments?  Are  they  in  favor  of  combining 
price  fixing  and  export  subsidies  In  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
unlimited  production?  Are  they  really  against  purchase  of  farm 
products  by  the  Federal  Sxuplus  Commodities  Corporation?  Do 
they  want  to  take  away  from  farmers  the  right  to  manage  the  farm 
program  locally  through  commltteeinen  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
the  right  to  vote  In  referendum  on  the  use  of  marketing  quotas  and 
loans? 

In  three  different  ways  In  the  last  few  months  I  have  tried  to  find 
^.-oaf  what  the  RepubUcan  leadership  has  to  suggest.  During  the 
fall  campaign,  after  Senator  Vandcnbzbc  in  a  speech  in  Kansas  had 
eome  out  for  some  sort  of  two-price  system,  I  suldressed  to  him  a 
eeries  of  questkms  intended  to  bring  out  what  he  really  had  in  mind. 
He  has  not  answered  my  questions.  Following  the  election  I 
offwed  to  the  newly  elected  Republican  Congressmen  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  work  out  any  Ideas  they 
had.  The  offer  has  not  been  taken  up.  I  also  suggested  that  a 
newspaper  debate  between  myself  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Repub- 
Ucan leadership,  on  Issues  involved  in  the  agrlcvUtural  program, 
would  be  a  constructive  thing.  But  the  Republican  organlxation 
declined  to  bring  forward  a  leader  who  was  willing  to  state  the  case 
of  the  Republican  opposition  in  thU  way.  I  am  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  they  have  no  program,  and  that  their 
stiBtecy  la  simply  to  sit  bmck  and  try  to  get  the  Democrats  Into  a 
squabble  out  of  which  the  Republicans  can  eventually  derive  some 
partlin  advantage. 

The  Independent  progre^lvea  of  the  West  oxight  to  recognize 
that,  so  far  as  western  and  northwestern  agriculture  is  concerned, 
tbs  national  Bepubliean  leadership  ever  since  the  World  War  has 
been  bankrupt  of  oonstructlTe  pcAUAes,  and  it  is  still  bankrupt 
today. 

In  oontrast,  the  record  of  the  national  Democratic  leadership 
In  the  Held  of  assistance  to  agriculture  Is  a  record  of  soUd  achieve- 
ment. Because  the  Triple  A  county  associations  are  admlniste»cd 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  some  farmers  and  some  residents  of  cities 
and  towns  in  rural  areas  may  forget  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
national  Democratic  administration  and  the  Democratic  Congress, 
these  nonpartisan  associations,  manned  by  farmer-elected  commit- 
teemen, would  not  even  have  existed. 

Here  in  Minnesota  concrete  and  tangible  benefits  have  been  felt 
this  year  from  the  com  program  and  the  butter-stablllzatlon  pro- 
gram. In  the  commercial  com  area  of  Minnesota  farmers  who 
participated  in  the  Triple  A  conservation  program  by  keeping  their 
com  acreage  within  their  corn-acreage  allotments  received  67  cents 
a  bxishel.  including  57  cents  on  the  com  loan  and  10  cents  in  benefit 
payments.  Even  the  noncooperators  have  benefited  materially  be- 
.^cause  the  sealing  of  cooperators*  com  has  raised  the  price  of  their 
own  com  from  30  cents  a  bushel  to  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents. 
The  com  program  is  a  good  program,  and  the  com  producers 
know  it. 

Butter  producers  have  not  engaged  in  any  control  program  and 
*hey  have  made  no  sacrifice  comparaiale  to  that  of  the  cotton  and 


wheat  fanners.  Their  prices  hate  held  up  much  closer  to  parity. 
Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government  has  stepped  in  and  ren- 
dered an  unusual  service  to  the  dairy  farmers.  Last  summer, 
when  big  butter  supplies  and  drunken  buying  power  of  con- 
sxuners  could  easily  have  forced  j  prices  down  to  16  or  17  cents  a 
pound,  the  Government  adopted!  a  stabilization  plan  to  hold  the 
price  aroiind  25  cents,  or  approptimately  three-fourths  of  parity. 
This  was  done  through  furnishing  the  credit  for  the  purchases 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  F^eral  StUT)lus  Commodities  C<h-- 
poration  stood  ready  to  divert 'into  relief  channels  any  stocks 
that  could  not  be  handled  in  thai  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The 
butter-purchase  program  has  pult  a  plank  not  only  under  butter 
prices,  but  also  under  fluld-millc  prices  in  many  areas. 

Dairy  products,  because  therd  is  no  exportable  surplus,  have 
been  more  profitable  In  the  last]  few  years  than  most  other  farm 
products.  As  a  result,  many  farmers  have  gone  into  dairying  and 
those  who  are  already  in  have  k^pt  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  heifer  calves.  The  good  comi  crops  of  1937  and  1938  favor  an 
Increase  in  winter  dairyings  InSvltably  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able increase  in  dairy  productlofi  and  nearly  all  of  this  increase 
will  be  In  the  Northern  States;  The  increase  in  the  Northern 
States  will  be  many  times  as  great  as  the  importations  from 
abroad  or  the  increase  in  the  Sk)Uth.  The  dairy  fanners  of  the 
North  need  to  think  about  the  problem  as  It  really  Is  Instead  of 
allowing  themselves  to  be  fooled  by  loud-mouthed  people  who 
p>olnt  to  countries  overseas  or  tq  farmers  down  South. 

Those  Republicans  who  try  ito  prejudice  northern  livestock 
fanners  against  southern  cottoii  farmers  who  are  compelled  to 
adjust  their  crop  to  a  changed  world  market  forget  three  things. 
First,  an  acre  of  cotton  in  the  South  prodvices  175  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  60  pounds] of  cottonseed  oil  which  together 
represent  almost  as  much  livestock  competition  as  the  15-bushel 
average  com  3rlelds  in  the  South]  Second,  the  com  acreage  of  the 
South  in  the  5  years  of  cotton-icreage  adjustment  have  averaged 
only  5  percent  more  than  in  the  5  years  preceding.  Third,  most 
of  the  land  in  the  cotton  South  cannot  be  used  effectively  for 
any  great  volume  of  efficient,  competitive  commercial  livestock 
production.  For  the  sake  of  IJheir  soil  and  their  health  they 
ought  to  grow  more  livestock  than  they  do  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  to  do  it.  ] 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  miKh  pressure  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead  for  control  programs  for  dairy  cows.  For  my  part,  I 
hope  we  learn  to  solve  the  dairy  problem  by  methods  of  Increasing 
consumption  rather  than  t.y  limiting  production.  For  the  sake  of 
their  health,  the  people  of  the  U|nited  States  shoiild  be  constunlng 
at  least  50  percent  more  dairjf  products  than  they  are  today. 
While  the  Democratic  Party  Is  txa^edinglY  Interested  In  properly 
regulating  wheat  production  and  C3tton  production  to  a  changed 
foreign  demand,  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  scarcity.  More  cotton  and  wheat  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  would  Increase  out  poverty  rather  than  ovir  wealth. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  dairy  products  as  long  as  there  are  so 
many  children  who  are  getting  |  less  than  a  glass  of  milk  a  day. 
We  have  a  committee  In  the  Deijartment  of  Agriculture  which  has 
been  working  on  this  problem  ft>r  some  time,  and  I  hope  in  due 
season  they  will  have  a  report  rSady  for  the  public.  MUk  is  espe- 
cially vital  to  the  health  of  chil([ren.  and  some  way  for  promoting 
increased  milk  consximptlon  by  children  must  be  found.  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  kelp  the  dairy  industry  work  out 
such  a  plan.  | 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  Interested  not  only  In  practical  programs 
for  agriculture  but  also  in  sucbj  correlation  between  Government 
spending  and  private  spending  a|  will  best  prevent  unemployment. 
New  Deal  Democrats  are  eager  ta  make  a  science  out  of  our  mone- 
tary and  budgetary  policies,  so  M  to  end  excessive  unemployment 
and  alternating  periods  of  inflati^jn  end  defiatlon.  Republicans  say 
It  Is  a  sin  to  think  about  such  matters  and  that  any  planning 
by  the  Goverment  is  somehow  wicked.  They  say  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  ctrt  down  governmental  expenditures  at  once  by  two  or  three 
billion  dollars.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  debt  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  by  mc  re  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year  since 
1930.  they  ask  how  long  this  cat  keep  up.  "No  private  individual 
can  go  on  increasing  debt  right  al  nig.'^so  tbey  say.  "and  neither  can 
the  Government." 

They  forget  that  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  the  toUl  debU  of 
the  Nation  Increased  by  a  far  neater  stun  than  ever  before  or 
since  In  this  or  any  other  couni  ry.  Tremendous  sums  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  people  for  busiikess  expansion.  The  net  Increase 
in  debt  averaged  $5  000.000.000  a  year.  The  period  of  excessive 
debt  creation  was  in  the  twentle^,  not  In  the  thirties.  In  the  past 
few  years  business  investment  Has  shriveled,  thiis  requiring  more 
Government  Investment.  The  interest  rate  U  lower  on  Govern- 
ment borrowing  so  It  costs  les^  total  money  to  carry  the  debt 
than  it  did  in  1930.  Moreover  the  debts  contracted  in  the  thirties, 
although  less  than  those  of  the  twenUes  have  brought  a  much  lareer 


private  capital  should  be  given  i 
Government   money   is   to   tide 
capital  has  regained  its  courage, 
from  the  terrible  excesses  of  the 
of  the  early  thirties.    He  Is  stlU 
to  full-time  work.    We  all  know 


chance  and  that  the  function  of 
over   the   situation    until   private 

The  patient  is  still  convalescing 
twenties  and  the  unusual  sicV-ness 

not  well  enough  to  be  put  back 
that  as  soon  as  possible  he  must 


In  the  futvu-e  there  will  probably 


dollar  of  money  borrowed  than 


Increase  of  national  income  pel 
In  the  twenties. 

But   all   Democrats,    both    Nef   Deal    and    Old    Deal,    feel    that 


work  agata  on  the  basis  of  regulu-  financing,  not  deficit  financing 
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Edways  be  greater  Federal  expendi- 


txires  than  was  the  case  previous  tQ  1930,  but  we  aU  hope  the  day  will 
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soon  come  when  private  financing  will  Increase  and  Govenmient 
financing  will  decrease.  Both  the  art  and  science  of  Government 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead  will  center  in  considerable  measure 
around  the  problem  of  bringing  about  this  transition  as  rapidly 
as  possible  but  without  shock.  Those  businessmen  who  ask  for 
an  overnight  cut  of  two  or  three  billion  dollars  In  the  Federal 
Budget  are  not  thinking  about  the  problem  clearly  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  Interests.  Even  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Federal  Budget  itself,  they  forget  that  such  drastic  action 
would  greatly  reduce  Income  taxes  and  might  precipitate  a  political 
situation  which  would  end  either  in  revolution  or  a  return  to 
greatly  Increased  spending. 

Perhaps  I  am  doing  the  Republican  leaders  an  Injustice.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  insofar  as  they  have  a  program  they  want  to 
lower  Federal  taxes  by  doing  away  with  most  of  the  farm  program 
and  throwing  the  relief  load  onto  the  States  and  counties.  Such 
policies  mean  lower  Income  taxes  and  higher  property  taxes.  If 
they  had  an  opport\inity  to  try  out  such  a  program  for  just  1  jrear 
the  country  would  suffer,  but  the  Democrats,  as  a  result,  would  be 
sure  of  national  power  for  a  long  time  into  the  future. 

These  are  days  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  of  Lliusoln, 
national  unity  is  threatened.  In  such  a  period  one  would  expect 
the  responsible  national  leaders  of  a  major  political  party  to  be 
patriotic  enotigh  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  groups.  In- 
stead, the  national  Republican  leaders  do  everything  they  can  to 
stir  up  dissension-  They  try  to  set  farmers  and  workers  against 
each  other.  They  try  to  create  the  maximum  of  prejudice  between 
the  cotton  farmers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wheat,  com,  and 
dairy  farmers  on  the  other.  Southern  farmers  are  told  that  north- 
em  farmers  are  getting  too  large  a  proportion  of  benefit  pa3mients. 
Northern  farmers  are  told  that  southern  farmers  are  getting  too 
large  a  share. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Democratic  leaders  have  tried  and  are 
trying  to  bind  the  country  togethw. 

Rooseveltian  democracy  has  learned  and  is  learning  more  com- 
pletely than  any  party  has  ever  done  the  need  for  agriculture, 
labor,  and  capital  to  pull  continuously  together  in  a  balanced 
way  for  the  service  and  welfare  of  all  the  F>eople.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  serve  the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  small-business  men. 
and  the  underprivileged.  We  know  that  if  this  is  done  in  terms  of 
increased  balanced  abimdance  the  larger-business  men  will  take 
care  of  themselves  and  will  prosper  along  with  the  rest.  We  want 
to  cooperate  with  capital  to  keep  it  continuously  productive.  Our 
program  is  one  of  unity  in  the  service  of  the  general  welfare. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Jackson  thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men with  a  toast  given  at  a  great  dlruier.  "Ova  Federal  Union — ^It 
must  be  preserved."  Today  Rooseveltian  democracy  stands  for  unity 
Just  as  truly  as  Jacksonian  democracy  did  then. 

The  task  of  Rooseveltian  democracy  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  to 
consolidate  the  achievements  of  the  New  Deal,  to  do  the  hard  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  assure  continued  sectirlty  for 
the  masses  of  ovir  people. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  could  not  have  achieved  what  It 
has  achieved  in  the  last  few  years  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Independent  progressives  of  the  West.  Neither  could  the  West  have 
pulled  out  of  its  almost  hopeless  plight  without  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party. 

That  is  why  the  needs  of  the  West  are  a  challenge  to  the  National 
Democratic  Party;  That  is  why  the  future  of  true  progress! vlsm  Is 
a  challenge  to  the  West. 


The  European  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  12, 1929 


Lri'i'mt  FROM  WABHmOTON  HFRAT.n  OP  JAlfUABT  3,  1939 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Howard  Pitcher 
Okie,  of  Washington.  D.  C  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  of  January  2,  1939.  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Herald  of  January  2,  1939] 

At  long  last  the  men  who  sat  at  the  council  table  In  the  old 
Palace  of  Versailles  are  coming  into  their  own.  For  years  no 
document  has  been  more  thoroughly  condemned  than  has  the 
peace  treaty.  Our  own  Constitution  was  as  bitterly  attacked  dur- 
ing the  formative  years  of  the  Republic.  But  oui  organic  law  had 
defenders.     The  Versailles  Treaty  has  had  none. 


Today  it  l»  realized  that  the  troubles  menacing  Europe  are  not 
due  to  the  treaty  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  suflered  to  lapse.  Its 
authors  were  men  who  had  been  inspired  by  the  awful  responsl- 
bihtles  of  their  task — ^responsibilities  which  were  well  discharged. 
Its  enforcement  was  placed  In  the  weak  hands  of  men  who  were 
infirm  of  purpose  and  swayed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  passing  hour. 

The  ink  was  not  dry  upon  the  treaty  before  Germany  and  her 
unconscious  allies  began  their  campaign  to  separate  those  whose 
Interests  must  always  be  opF)osed  to  Germany's  professed  aim  of 
world  domination.  In  America  the  most  shamefxil  lie  of  the 
propagandists  and  the  most  potent  for  evil  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  refutation  Is  childishly  simple  was  that  we  gamed  nothing 
from  our  participation  in  the  war. 

That  lie  keeps  dripping  from  the  lips  of  those  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  announced  that  Brazil  would  be  a  German 
state  and  offered  to  divide  Mexico  with  Japan  as  an  Inducement 
to  that  country  to  keep  aloof  In  the  conflict.  Later  our  entry  into 
the  war  was  precipitated  by  the  interception  of  the  Zimmerman 
telegram  urging  Mexico  to  foment  a  war  between  Ji^xm  and  the 
United   States. 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War,  a  victorious  Germany 
had  not  seized  the  Csinal  and  all  o\ir  Island  poasessions,  she 
would  have  violated  the  pledges  she  made  to  her  own  people 
before  we  entered  the  struggle. 

Our  gains  through  having  prevented  a  German  victory  In  the 
Great  War  are  as  enormous  as  they  are  Imponderable.  We  have 
had  20  years  of  freedom  from  German  molestation.  The  Indeci- 
sive naval  battle  of  Jutland  shows  how  narrow  was  our  escape. 
What  would  otir  position  have  been  today  If  Germany  had 
crushed  Brltam  and  added  England's  fleet  to  her  own? 

The  Germans  of  1914  may  have  been  loud-mouthed  braggarts, 
but  It  must  be  admitted  that  then  only  men  of  breeding  and 
culture  eat  In  the  high  places  of  Euw^ie.  Today  many  of  those 
seats  are  filled  with  acknowledged  ruffians  and  assassins.  Tbey 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  We  mtist  speak  to  them  in  the  only 
language  they  tmderstand.  Now  we  may  choose  our  weapons  and 
the  arena  in  which  we  may  fight.  Tomorrow  we  may  have  no 
option  in  either  respect.  Our  weapons  lie  reedy  at  our  hand  In 
ovir  enormous  store  of  gold  and  our  creditable  Navy. 

If  we  do  not  Immediately  declare  that  every  drop  of  oil  leaving 
Mexico  for  a  German  port  Is  selzable  contraband,  and  enforce  that 
declaration,  we  are  toola.  For  the  oU  seized  we  should  pay 
Mexico.  Let  the  settlement  of  that  country  with  her  concession- 
aires wait. 

We  should  mterdict  the  shipment  of  all  scrap  Hon  to  Japan. 
And  do  it  nowl  If  not,  it  may  be  returned  to  us  In  a  very  un- 
acceptable form. 

Howard  PrrcHsa  Oku. 
3621  Neioark  Street  NW. 


Matthew  Fontaine  Maury    • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12, 1939 


ESSAY  BY  MISS  MATILDA  COPPER.  aOSHXN,  VA. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  birthday  anniversary  of  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  I  ask  leave  to  have  Imerted  in  the  CotrotBi- 
noKAL  Recorb  an  essay  by  Miss  Matilda  Copper,  of  Ooaben, 
Va.,  which  was  awarded  the  State  prize  In  a  contest  con- 
ducted recently  by  the  United  Daughter!  of  the  Confederacy. 

There  being  no  objeaion,  the  essay  wa«  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as  follows: 

Matthew  Fontolne  Umvuj  was  bom  tn  the  hlsterlc  county  oC 
Spotsylvania.  12  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg.  Vs..  on  January  14, 
1800.  Four  years  later  the  family  mm'ed  to  Tennessee,  where  ICaury 
went  out  into  the  great  world,  but  we  must  not  forget  his  btuible 
birthplace. 

In  the  family  of  Richard  and  Dlna  Maury.  Matthew  was  bom  the 
fourth  son  of  the  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  named  for 
bis  father's  grandparents. 

A  few  days  before  Matthew's  fifth  birthday  his  father  hitched  his 
team  of  horses  to  the  squeaky  old  wagon  and  set  out  westward. 
Little  Maury  was  full  of  )oy  and  excitement,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
was  as  exciting  to  his  older  sister,  Matilda,  who  carried  htm  most  of 
the  way.  They  traveled  for  about  2  or  3  weeks  and  then  picked  out 
their  home  about  6  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  William- 
son Cknmty,  Tenn.  With  the  Negroes  and  the  other  white  b03rs 
around  him  he  hunted  animals,  wcrked  In  the  cottonflelda,  and 
now  and  then  he  attended  an  "old  field  school."    The  sctaool  was  so 
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named  bec«u«e  tt  wm  buUt  In  the  cwner  of  an  old  field  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Indian«. 

The  Maury  children  all  received  good  training  at  home.  As 
Maury  himself  stated  in  later  years,  he  was  taught  to  respect  women, 
to  love  the  truth,  and  to  remember  God. 

When  Maury  was  about  12  years  old  he  had  climbed  up  Into  a 
tree  about  46  feet,  and  It  fell.  The  truth  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
accident,  which  proved  almost  fatal  to  Maury,  has  never  been 
known.  Maury  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  dead.  He  soon  revived, 
but  in  falling  his  tongue  was  caught  between  his  teeth  and  almost 
bitten  off  and  his  back  was  badly  injxired. 

To  make  the  best  of  this  situation  Matthew's  father  sent  him  off 
to  school.  He  was  sent  to  Harpeth  Academy,  where  he  had  some 
wonderfxil  teachers  and  soon  became  an  assistant  teacher  himself. 

Maury  w^as  anxious  to  go,  but  he  soon  wanted  to  enter  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  although  the  mere  mention  of  this 
put  his  father  into  a  rage.  He  gave  up  the  Idea  of  entering  the 
Army,  but  turned  to  the  Navy.  He  secured  an  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman through  Sam  Houston,  then  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee. 

Young  Matthew,  aged  19  In  the  spring  of  1826,  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington on  a  horse  he  bought  on  credit,  and  penniless.  Maury's 
father  was  very  much  hurt  over  this  act,  probably  more  than  any- 
thing else,  because  his  son  had  obtained  this  appointment  without 
consulting  his  parents.  However,  he  allowed  young  Matthew  to 
follow  his  own  choice. 

At  Charlottesville  he  was  Invited  to  spend  the  night  with  hla 
cousin.  Reuben  Maury,  and  it  was  here  that  Maury  ate  his  first  Ice 
cream.  Maury,  being  given  a  dish  full  of  cream  with  a  spoon  in  it, 
took  a  spconfiil  of  cream  and  passed  it  on.  No  doubt  in  later  years 
Maury  could  laugh  over  this  situation,  but  certainly  not  now. 

Good  friends  and  fortime  seemed  to  be  smiling  by  the  time 
Maury  reached  Fredericksburg.  It  was  here  he  sold  his  faithful 
horse  for  $75  and  returned  the  money  to  his  fc»Tner  owner  in 
Tennessee.  He  stopped  bere  at  his  uncle  Edward  Hemdon's,  where 
he  met  Ann  Hemdon.  his  cousin,  whose  smiles  he  carried  with  him 
arouiul  the  world  for  9  yean,  and  finally  came  back  to  wed  her. 

When  Maury  reached  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
allowed  him  15  cents  a  mile  on  his  Journey  from  Tennessee  to 
Washington.  This  was  the  largest  svmi  of  money  he  had  ever 
pocsessed. 

On  August  13.  1835,  young  Midshipman  Maury  left  New  York  on 
the  Brandytcine,  which  was  taking  Lafayette  back  to  Prance.  It 
was  on  this  voyage  that  Maury  soon  made  a  reputation  among  his 
shipmates  for  studious  habits  and  scholarly  ability.  After  travel- 
ing from  the  shore  of  one  strange  land  to  another,  the  Brandytcine 
entered  once  again  New  York  Harbor  in  May  1826.  He  siwnt  a 
short  time  at  home  and  then  sailed  on  the  Macedonia.  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  one  of  Maury's  dreams  was  realized.  He  was  starting 
on  his  cruise  arotind  the  world.  He  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  South 
America.  He  visited  In  Brazil  matU  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Vincennes.  For  2  years  he  stayed  close  to  the  shores  of  South 
America,  then  sailed  to  the  Philippines,  West  Indies,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  ship  turned  northwestward  from  here 
toward  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  Napoleon  was  exiled  and 
died.  They  continued  northwest  and  landed  at  New  York  on 
June  8.  1830. 

Maury  remained  on  shore  a  year,  then  he  sailed  again  for  the 
South  Pacific.  During  this  year  on  land,  Maury  took  his  examina- 
tion and  passed. 

Maury  was  on  this  cruise  around  the  world  for  3  years,  but 
Ann  Hemdon  couldn't  be  forgotten,  and  he  came  back  to  wed  her. 

On  this  cruise  around  the  world  Matiry  stumbled  upon  his 
chief  path  to  fame.  He  was  anxious  to  make  this  trip  quickly, 
but  he  could  find  no  information  about  the  winds  or  currents 
or  the  best  paths  for  ships  to  take.  Necessity  was  again  the 
mother  of  Invention. 

On  July  15.  1834,  Lieutenant  Maury  and  Ann  Hull  Herndon 
were  married  at  her  home  In  Spotsylvania  County.  The  couple 
soon  set  up  houaekeepitig  in  Ftederlcksburg. 

It  was  to  Maury's  first  few  years  of  married  life  that  he  started 
using  his  pexL  He  began  writing  articles  for  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art.  These  articles  were  on  navigation,  and, 
encouraged  by  his  writings,  he  soon  completed  a  book  on  navi- 
gation. When  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  opened  at 
Annapolis  this  book  was  used  as  the  basic  Instrxxctlon  In  naviga- 
tion for  midshipmen. 

Maury  soon  went  on  a  short  cnilse,  but  resigned  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  assisting  in  the  survey  of  various  harbors  In  the 
United  States.  He  got  a  short  leave  to  go  home,  and,  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  his  wife,  he  went  to  his  old  home  In  Ten- 
nessee. Returning  to  his  duties,  on  a  crowded  stage  coach  on 
which  he  had  given  up  his  seat  to  a  Negro  woman  and  was  riding 
outside  by  the  driver,  the  coach  upset.  Maury's  knee  Joint  and 
thigh  bone  were  dislocated.  He  lay  suffering  for  3  months  in 
Ohio,  but  continued  his  studies  in  French. 

Maury,  the  victim  of  two  accidents,  seemed  unlucky,  but  the 
sxifferlng  and  disappointment  that  resulted  proved  great  and  per- 
manent value  to  the  world. 

Now.  Maury  began  writing  scraps  from  the  "lucky  bag."  His 
main  theme  in  these  papers  was  "The  Navy  requires  reorganization." 
His  last  paper  to  the  "scraps"  series  was  one  of  the  best  essays  ever 
written  in  our  country. 

In  November  Maury  agato  applied  tor  active  serrlce,  but  was 
made  supertotendent  of  charts  and  Instruments  at  Washington. 

It  was  Maury  who  founded  the  National  Obacrvatory  and  sigwf^i 
Service  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.    His  genltis  t"«^i?  tt 
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poaslble  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable.l   As  earty  as  1861  Matnr 
Ing  a  system  to  give  weather  Information  for  the  farmers, 
through  Maury's  travels,  lecttire^,  and  articles  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  we  have  today  was  established. 

Maury  had  won  distinction  to  many  fields,  and  his  deeds  s\]g- 
gested  various  titles  of  honor,  but  the  one  njoet  widely  known  and 
loved  is  The  Pathfinder  of  the  8e^.  The  waters,  whales,  and  wtod 
have  paths  to  follow;  Maury  also  loimd  a  path  for  ships.  Steamers 
gotog  east  were  to  take  the  southern  lane,  those  coming  west  the 
northern  one.    At  once  ships  weifc  ordered  to  follow  these  lanes. 

On  August  23,  1863,  a  group  at  dlsttoguished  men  assembled  In 
Brussels.  Maury  was  requested  io  be  president  of  the  group,  but 
he  declined  the  honor.  Upon  special  request  he  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly.  His  suggestions  were  closely  followed.  At 
the  close  of  the  conference  he  rettimed  to  his  duties  in  Washington. 

While  Maxiry  was  traveltog  over  the  coxmtry  lecturtog  to  agrlctU- 
tural  societies,  his  older  daughters,  Betty  and  Dina,  better  known  as 
"Nannie  Curly,"  had  been  teaching  the  younger  children  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  They  had  befcn  so  faithful  to  their  tasks  that 
Maury  promised  to  take  them  om  a  trip  with  him.  He  took  them 
on  two  short  trips  and  then  to  tie  Brussels  Conference.  They  were 
accompanied  by  their  cousins,  Tjnf^n  Hemdon  and  Ellen  Maury.  On 
this  trip  across  Europe  the  glrl4,  with  Lieutenant  Maury,  visited 
many  historic  cities  and  places.  '  Everywhere  they  went  they  were 
received  with  honor  and  entertaljied  with  hospitality,  for  the  name 
of  Maury  had  gone  ahead  all  over'  the  world. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  Mauryl  returned  from  the  conference  in 
Belgium  he  published  his  most  niotable  book,  The  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Sea.  Some  of  the  nayal  schools  of  Europe  have  used  it 
as  a  textbook. 

Maury  was  the  first  scientist  ta  make  a  careful  study  of  the  QuU 
Stream,  and  no  one  has  written  at  It  in  a  more  picturesque  manner. 

"I  am  a  man  of  few  wcMrds.  M^ury  furnished  the  brains.  England 
gave  the  money,  and  I  did  the  wtrk."  This  Is  how  Cyrus  W.  Fields 
recognized  Maury's  part  to  laytogi  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  first  mes- 
sage sent  across  the  cable  was  pom  Queen  Victoria  to  President 
Buchanan.  \ 

"Maiu-y,  like  Jtillus  Caesar,  wa^  both  a  writer  and  a  fighter,  but 
he  fought  Ignorance  with  knowledge,  error  with  truth,  and  wrong 
with  right."  When  the  War  betlween  the  States  broke  out,  Maiiry 
was  much  distressed,  but  he  felt,  like  many  other  southern  men. 
that  he  owed  his  service  to  his  native  State.  He  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  Navy,  left  his  office  to  Washington,  and 
went  to  Richmond.  For  19  yeats  Washtogton  had  been  his  home 
and  the  observatory  his  workshop,  so  he  left  with  deep  regret. 
Mrs.  MaxuT.  with  her  yoimger  children,  retrumed  to  Fredericks- 
burg to  live  with  her  relatives.  $oon  came  her  two  older  daughters, 
whose  husbands  were  In  the  Co|Lfederate  Army. 

tovltatlons  to  come  and  live 
ror  his  State  and  the  duty  he  felt 
Itations. 

In't  go  toto  active  service,  but  he 
le  Confederate  cause.     He  was  the 
successfully,  and  he  assisted  to 
fitting  out  the  famous  warship  Virginia,  one  of  the  first  ironclads 
to  our  history.  I 

In  September  1862  the  Confederate  Government  sent  Maury  to 
England  to  purchase  supplies  aind  to  make  friends  for  the  Con- 
federacy. On  this  trip  he  took  his  third  son.  Matthew.  Junior. 
When  Maury  returned  to  Fredericksburg  to  tell  the  family  he  had 

say  farewell,  It  was  the  last  time 


Soon  Ma\u7  received  two  cor 
abroad,  but  because  of  the  love 
toward  her.  he  declined  both  to\ 

Maury  was  crippled  and  could 
gave  himself  in  many  ways  to  t| 
first  to  use  the  electric  torped* 


been  ordered  to  England  and 
the  family  circle  was  united. 

It  was  on  this  ship,  the  Hera 
a  pathfinder.  By  the  sixth  day 
pletely  lost,  and  the  captato 


that  Maury  agato  proved  himself 
bf  this  voyage,  the  vessel  was  com- 
int  to  Maury  for  Information.  At 
10  o'clock  Maury  went  out  on  deck,  studied  the  stars,  gave  the 
captain  a  course  to  follow,  and  t01d  him  that  by  2  o'clock  he  would 
Bee  a  light  on  the  Bermudas.  At  10  minutes  past  2  they  saw  the 
light.  1  *^  ' 

Maury  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  Confederate  cause,  pur- 
chasing materials  for  torpedoes,] but  at  the  same  timi»  doing  othet 
work  of  importance.  1 

By  1865  General  Lee  and  som^  of  the  other  Confederate  generals 
had  surrendered,  but  Maury  still  had  hopes.  At  Havana,  when  he 
learned  that  Virginia  had  laid  pown  her  arms,  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  6\irrender  to  the  United  States  naval  commander  sa3rlng:  "In 
peace  as  to  war,  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  native  State. 
Virginia."  ]  .,  — 

After  Maury's  surrender,  he  ^as  given  an  tovttatlon  to  live  and 
work  in  Mexico,  which  he  accej)ted  but  his  wife  did  not  accom- 
pany him.  but  she  did  Join  hi^i  soon  after  he  went  to  England. 
He  Uved  in  Mexico  less  than  a  year  but  while  there  he  totroduced 
the  Ctochora  tree  from  which  dulnlne  Is  made. 

Maury  rematoed  in  England  8  years  with  his  younger  children 
In  school  and  he  at  work.  Fivd  of  the  chldren  were  here,  Nannie. 
Curly,  Tots.  Brave,  and  Sat  Stoi.  But  three  of  the  children  were 
missing.  Col.  Richard  L..  ^lo  hi  d  rematoed  at  his  father's  post  in 
Mexico,  Betty,  and  Davy  Jones,  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
at  Vicksburg  5  years  before. 

As  time  passed  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  war  subsided,  Maury 
and  his  famUy  were  anxious  to  return  to  America.  He  was  offered 
a  position  in  the  University  of  the  South,  to  the  Virginia  MlUtary 
Institute,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

On  Jxilj  16,  1868,  Maury,  with  his  family,  landed  at  New  York. 
He  had  accepted  the  position  at  Lexington.  He  became  professor 
of  physics  at  the  institute  anid  director  of  physical  survey  of 
Virginia.  ^^  t-  *  j 
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Maury  was  given  a  most  cordial  reception.  His  comtog  home  to 
share  the  lot  of  his  people  was  looked  upon  as  high  patriotism. 
His  family  remained  in  Richmond  that  winter. 

Maury  soon  saw  the  need  of  an  agricultural  school  to  America, 
so  in  1872  the  State,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, oi>ened  an  agricultural  school  at  Blacksburg.  This  school 
has  rapidly  grown  and  is  known  today  as  Virgtola  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  family  left  Richmond  and  moved  to  Lexington  In  June. 
This  town  is  in  a  historic  county,  for  we  know  many  distin- 
guished men  have  come  from  Rockbridge.  About  14  miles  south- 
west of  Lexington  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge,  for  which  the 
county  Is  named. 

Later  Maury  accepted  a  position  In  the  University  of  Alabama, 
but  Virginia  put  up  such  a  protest  that  he  finally  resigned  and 
remained  at  Lexington. 

In  1870  his  excellent  Manual  of  Geography  was  published,  and 
later  his  Physical  Geography.  Maury  continued  lecturing  and 
addresstog  audiences  all  over  the  country.  His  last  lecture  was 
at  the  State  fair  to  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  He  returned 
to  Lexington,  where  he  expected  to  speak  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival.  Although  he  had  his  address  prepared,  he  was  too  111  to 
deliver  It.  ^    ^ 

Upon  returning  to  Lexington  In  October  1872.  Maury  said  to 
his  wife,  "My  dear.  I'm  come  home  to  die";  and  a  few  days  before 
his  death  he  told  the  doctor  not  to  come  to  see  him  any  more,  but 
"leave  mc  to  the  Great  Physician." 

In  his  death  as  in  his  life,  Maury  found  great  Joy  in  having  his 
family  about  him,  and  a  few  hours  before  he  died  they  sang  verses 
from  his  favorite  hymns,  Christ  Is  Risen  and  How  Firm  a  Fovmda- 
ticn.    His  final  words  were  "All  is  well." 

Maury  died  at  half  past  12  on  Saturday,  February  1,  1873.  For 
2  days  the  body  lay  In  state  In  the  Institute  library,  where  his 
funeral  was  held  February  5.  The  casket  was  placed  in  the  Gllham 
vault  In  the  Lexington  Cemetery  Just  opposite  the  grave  of  Stone- 
vrall  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Maury's  request  was  to  bury  him  In  Richmond  where  she 
herself  wished  to  He.  He  replied  gently,  "Very  well,  my  dear:  then 
let  my  body  remain  here  until  spring,  and  when  you  take  me 
through  Goshen  Pass  you  must  pluck  the  rhododendron  and  moun- 
tain ivy  and  lay  them  upon  me."  So  Maury's  body  remained  in 
Lexington  until  the  following  auttimn,  when  it  was  carried  to 
Richmond.  Its  final  resting  place. 

At  this  time  the  nearest  railway  station  was  at  Goshen.  The 
road  now  known  as  the  Maury  Highway,  on  which  Maury  took  his 
last  ride,  runs  through  the  beautiful  Goshen  Pass,  with  the  splash- 
ing North  River  which  fiows  for  more  than  half  the  way  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  mountain  scenery  rugged  and  wonderful. 
Half  way  through  the  pass,  under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  and 
bordered  by  spruce  and  rhododendron,  stands  a  granite  shaft  to 
Maury,  erected  In  1923  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  A  has  relief  of 
Maury  Is  at  the  top  of  the  bronze  tablet  on  the  shaft,  and  below 
it  is  an  Inscription.  At  the  base  Is  a  huge  iron  anchor,  and  around 
the  small  enclostu-e  Is  the  anchor  chain.  On  the  anchor  there  Is  a 
small  bronze  plate  which  bears  an  Inscription. 
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Armaments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  12. 1939 


AR'nCLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  on  armaments  by 
John  T.  FljTin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PUON  ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Fl3nin) 

Nrw  York. — If  any  American  thlnlts  that  this  Government  has 
been  sklmptog  on  the  matter  of  national  defense,  let  him  look  at 
the  followtog  figtires.  They  represent  the  total  exp>enditiu-es  for 
national  defense — Army  and  Navy — ^for  the  years  1933-34  to  the 
Budget  Jtist  disclosed  by  the  President. 

Here  they  are: 

1933-34 ^540,  356,  000 

1934-35     709,931,000 

1935-36 S21,  684.  000 

1936^  37 935, 1 14,  000 

1937-38 1.  027.  841,  000 

1938-39 1. 119.  810,  000 

1939-40 1.  668,  283.  000 

Total - 6. 933, 019,  000 


The  last  figure  for  1939-40  Is,  of  course,  the  President's  estimate 
and  Includes  (500.000,000  which  he  proposes  to  outltoe  and  ask 
next  week. 

Glance  at  the  column  of  fleures  and  see  how  each  jrear  the 
amount  has  increased.  In  1937-38  It  was  twice  what  was  spent 
In  the  first  year  of  the  administration.  Now,  in  1939-40  the  sum 
proposed  is  three  times  what  was  spent  to  1933-84.  The  whole 
total  is  a  huge  sum — nearly  17.000.000  000. 

In  arriving  at  these  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  Treasury 
reports,  I  have  Included  the  sums  which  have  been  Ep>«nt  from  the 
recovery  and  relief  funds  Each  year  the  President  has  spent  not 
merely  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  national  defense  but 
also  many  millions  which  he  has  allocated  from  recovory  and  relief 
funds.    The  amounts  are  very  great.    Here  they  are  by  years; 

1933-34 »60.  663.  000 

1934-35 176.  335.  000 

1935-36 147.  246.  000 

1936-37 79.  004.  000 

1937-38 53.  735.  000 

1938-39 T7.  604. 000 

1939-40 — - 80,  726, 000 


Total 645.  313.000 

About  these  allocations  two  very  significant  features  appear.  First 
of  all,  these  are  sums  not  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  appro- 
priated by  the  President  himself.  Thus,  to  1935,  Congress  appro- 
priated $553,596,000  for  national  defense.  But  Congress  has  been 
turning  over  to  the  President  billions  each  year  to  spend  as  he  likes. 
And  in  1936  he  appropriated  another  $176,000,000  for  national 
defense. 

Second,  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  to  each  year  was 
spent  out  of  tax  moneys.  But  the  money  appropriated  by  the  I»resl- 
dent  was  spent  out  of  borrowed  funds.  So  we  Lave  actually  to 
the  last  7  years  spent  $645,000,000  on  national  defense  which  waa 
never  coUected  in  taxes  and  which  we  still  owe  for. 


The  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  12, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  OF  JANUARY  9,  1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  Monday.  January  9,  1939,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  January  •,  1939] 

DEEPER    INTO   DEBT 

The  Immensity  of  the  yawntog  cavern  of  debt  toto  which  Uncle 
Sam  is  digging  himself  staggers  the  Imagination.  The  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globcr-Democrat  tried  to  Illustrate  Its  proportions  by 
pototlng  out  that  a  man — or  succession  of  men — would  need  5.000 
years  Just  to  count  our  1940  expected  debt  if  counting  a  dollar 
every  second,  8  hours  a  day.  every  day  of  the  50  centuries,  toclud- 
tog  Sundays  and  holidays. 

If  one  man  started  counting  the  dollars  today  and  his  descend- 
ants finished  the  job,  it  would  end  about  the  year  7000  A.  D..  and 


the  last  dollar  would  be  counted  by  h 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea' 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  greai 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea' 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 
great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 


s  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great* 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  grc&t-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 

-  great-  great-  great-  great- 
great-  great-  great-  great- 


great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  grea 

great-  great-  great-  great-  great-  great-grandson 

The  Government's  methods  of  getting  this  money  may  be  dlTldad 
roughly  toto  four  classifications:    (1)   TazaUon.   (2)    devaluation. 


I 
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(3)  borrowing.   (4)   commandeering  of  funds  earmarked  for  other 
purposes.  ^^    . 

Let's  consider  each  of  the  four  methods. 

(1)  Taxation  The  tax  rates  now  In  effect  produced  a  revenue  in 
1938  of  slightly  more  than  •6,000.000.000.  In  1940  they  are  expected 
to  produce  about  ♦5.G69;J20.000.  Expenses  are  supposed  to  exceed 
these  tax-derived  revenues  by  $3326,000.000. 

It  would  therefore,  take  a  tax  burden  approximately  58  percent 
-  above  todays  level  to  meet  all  the  expected  Government  expendi- 
tures and  provide  for  reasonable  yearly  principal  reduction.  Obvi- 
ously the  people  would  not  tolerate  such  a  bvu-den  and  no  govern- 
ment that  attempted  it  would  survive.  Improvement  in  business 
and  agriculture,  resulting  in  larger  national  income  would,  of 
course,  reduce  this  rate  increase  somewhat  by  producing  larger 
tax  revenue  without  any  change  in  the  tax  structure. 

(2)  Devaluation:  This  expedient  has  already  been  resorted  to  In 
the  action  of  the  administration  in  reducing  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  from  100  to  59  cents.  Under  the  same  law  the  President 
can  further  devalue  It  to  50  cents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
here  on  the  wisdom  of  past  or  future  action  of  this  sort. 

(3)  Borrowing:  The  crtix  of  the  present  situation  Is  borrowing. 
As  long  as  Government  credit  holds  out.  borrowing  to  meet  deficits 
can  go  on.  The  debt  peak  of  $25,482,000,000  following  the  World 
War  seemed  staggering.  It  was  reduced  to  a  low  point  of 
$16,185,000,000  in  1930. 

Large  scale  borrowings  to  meet  the  depression  crisis  started  in 
1932  and  the  debt  btirden  has  mounted  along  with  the  accumulated 
deficit  as  follows: 


Accumulated 
debt 

Accumulated 
deficit 

»«4 

IViS — 

1036 - 

$19,487,000,000 
22.  ,^39, 000. 000 
27.  OM.  000, 000 
2S,  TOl.OOO.OCXl 

33. 77S.  000.  ono 
36.  425.  000,  000 
S7, 165.  (JOG.  000 
41.132.000,000 
44.  4.58,  000.  000 

$3,010,000,000 
4. 7»4, 000. 000 
7, 689. 000,  ono 

10.  H9^»,  000.  000 
15.449,000.000 

1938y.!"""""""""I"™I"IIII"IT""I. 

1939  f<>atirpnt»H>                    ,  , __ 

18.097.000,000 
19,  981.000,000 
23. 9^3, 000, 000 

IMO  (estimated) 

27, 279, 000. 000 

About  1  more  fiscal  year  of  deficit  at  the  present  rate  will  raise 
the  country's  debt  to  $50,000,000,000,  or  double  the  peak  debt  in- 
cident to  the  United  States  participation  in  the  World  War. 

(4)  Commantleerlng  of  funds  earmarked  for  old-age  security,  un- 
employment benefits,  and  Government  employees'  retirement  and 
war  veterans'  funds.  The  amounts  to  be  taken  from  these  ftinds 
ttre  as  follows: 

$679.  000. 000  from  the  social  security  old-age  reserve  account. 
271,  000,  000  from  the  social  security  unemployment  trust  fund. 
100. 000. 000  from  Government  employees'  retirement  and  veterans' 
funds. 


050,  000.  000 

How  will  the  Government  restore  these  funds?  The  method  now 
proposed  is  not  further  taxation,  further  devaluation,  or  further 
borrowing,  but  a  transformation  of  a  "$60,000,000,000  country"  into 
an  ••$80,000.000  000"  or  a  "*90.0O0,0OC,000"  coxintry.  But  suppose 
the  transformation  does  not  work  and  the  debt  goes  on.  interest 
compounding  until  the  day  of  reckoning  approaches.  In  that  event 
the  Government — moral  comlderatlons  aside — will  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  trustee  who  borrowed  from  his  trtist  funds  intending  to 
repay,  but  who  is  unable  to  do  so  and  must  face  the  consequences. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  present  situation  until  people  under- 
stand what  the  Government  is  doing  with  their  money  and  make 
their  resentment  known  to  Congress.  The  pressures  now  are  all  on 
the  spending  side.  Perhaps  as  the  inevitable  end  that  follows  such 
methods  approaches  a  general  awakening  will  overcome  political 
considerations  pnd  put  the  Government's  financial  house  in  order 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Tribute  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  12. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  WINCHELL  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  ICRROR  NOVEMBER  27,  1938 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Ck)NGiiEssiONAL  Recoho  a  brief  and  most 
eloquent  tribute  to  America,  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter 
WincheU. 


There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f(JIlows 


:ORD 

the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 


loo^ 


today 


(From  the  New  York 
Every    American   shotild 
means  to  be  an  American  . 
ourselves    that    the    America 
effort  .  .  .  Lest  we  forget,  we 
the  institutions  we  enjoy 
work  of  almost  every  race 
to  leave  America  better  than 
grown  great  because  it  protecl 
mighty,  because  it  was  humt^e 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  are 
We  should  all  be  thankful 
our  Country  Is  the  land  that 
the   Dignity   of  Man  .  .  .  Tha|t 
homeless — our  country  is  the 
and  creeds  may  live  as  nelgl 
ness,   we   too   should   resolve 
than  when  it  was  given  to  us 
150  years  from  now — will  be 


aiid 


tliat 


igh  bors 


]  ilrror  of  November  27,  1938) 

about   him,    and   weigh    what    It 

Lest  we  forget — we  should  remind 

of    today   stands    for    150    years    of 

;hould  remember  that  the  land  and 

— are  the  result  of  the  combined 

creed  in  the  world — all  resolved 

they  found  it  .  .  .  For  America  has 

the  lowly  .  .  .  America  has  grown 

_  -  in  spirit  .  .  .  Ovir  greatest  heroes, 

ejTalted  because  they  were  himian      .  . 

at  in  Civilization's  Darkest  Hoiir — 

stands  for  Freedom,  Tolerance  and 

to   the   bewildered,   oppressed   and 

living  proof  that  men  of  all  race."? 

jors  .  .  .  And.  out  of  our  thankful- 

to   bequeath    an    America    greater — 

...  So  that  our  children's  children. 

thankftil — that  we  were — ^thankful  I 


United  States  Maritime  Commission 


EXTENSIO:^  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEtN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF 
IN  THE  SENATE  CjF 
Thursday 


ENTL'CKY 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
January  12,  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  BON  GEASUN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MARITIME  COMMISSION.  AT  A  MEETING 
OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  PRACTITIONERS  BEFORE  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  AT  PITTSBURGH. 
OCTOBER  6,   1938 


Re  :ord 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the 
Bon  Greaslin,  general 
on  the  subject  of  that 
commerce. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


Pr  jsldent. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 

couilsel  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 

Commission's  duty  with  respect  to 


th  s 


pract  Itioner 


Shipping  Board 


year 
(if 


cou  ntry 


possibly  every  lawyer  in 
something  about  the  workings 
mission  and  the  control  it 
deed,  most  every  active 
with  the  numerous  decisions 
powers  exercised  by  the  I.  C 

But  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
of  the  bar  have  more  than  a 
functions  of  the  old 
States  Maritime  Commission 
Commission  a  little  over  a 
I  was  entering  that  society 
miralty  lawyers,  who  talk 
average,  particular  average 
doctrines  that  mystify  us 
ever,  that  the  legal  problems 
greatly  from  those  encountered 
portation,  water  transportation 
but  most  of  the  legal  work  in 
of  the  Maritime  Commission 
any  good  lawyer  is  familiar 
switch    from   railroad    to 
welcome  at  the  Maritime 
you  anything  but  clients, 

I  presume  that  the  reason 
that  you  want  to  hear  some 
Commission.     I   am   sure 
Land's  excellent  radio 
shipbuilding  and  ship-subsidy 
very  largely  to  a  discussion  of 
particvUarly  that  which  6e&h< 
portation. 

Everyone  remembers,  of 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
kinds — steel  ships  and 
larly,  people  still  remember 
member  about  the  $3,000,000,1 
produce  a  merchant  marine 
with  a  war  emergency  21  year^ 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tain  it.    The  average  citizen 
functions  of  the  Govemmen 


concp  !te 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


country  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
4xercises  over  interstate  carriers.     In- 
must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
of  the  courts  in  which  the  regiilatory 
D.  are  examined  and  discussed, 
very  small  percentage  of  the  nvembers 
hazy  idea  concerning  the  powers  and 
and  of  its  successor,  the  United 
When  I  Joined  the  legal  staff  of  the 
ago  I  entertained  the  illusion  that 
erudite  practitioners  known  as  ad- 
cAsually  about  such  things  as  general 
lalvage,  P.  &  I.,  and  other  mysterious 
lawyers.    I  soon  discovered,  how- 
in  water  traxLsportation  do  not  differ 
in  other  fields.     Like  raUroad  trans- 
has  its  special  doctrines  and  terms, 
connection  with  the  various  functions 
involves  the  field  of  law  with  which 
So  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to 
transportation    you   will    be    very 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
,  or  favorable  rulings, 
fou  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  today  If"" 
l^ng  about  the  work  of  the  Maritime 
all   of   you   have   heard   Chairman 
in  which  he  has  described  ovir 
operations,  so  I  shall  confine  myself 
the  legal  work  of  the  Commission  and 
with  the  regulation  of  water  trans- 


water 

Co]  [imission. 
Jots 


thiit 
addre  sses, 


course. 


that  during  the  World  War  the 
built  a  great  many  ships  of  varioxis 
ships  and  wooden  ships.     Particu- 
afc>out  the  wooden  vessels,  and  they  re- 
I KX)  the  Government  spent  in  trying  to 
In  a  hurry  when  we  were  confronted 
ago;  and  more  recently  we  remember 
dollars  wc  have  spent  trying  to  main- 
knows  but  little  about  the  peacetime 
'8  maritime  agency,  and  I  have  been 


J 
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surprised  to  find  that  very  few  lawyers,  including  those  who  prac- 
tice in  Washington,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  authorized 
activities  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 

The  Commission  exercises  two  kinds  of  fiinctions.  That  is,  it  acts 
as  a  quasi- Judicial  body  in  regulating,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
trolling, the  rates,  fares,  charges,  and  practices  of  carriers  by  water 
in  the  foreign,  coastwise,  and  intercoastal  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and  also  Is  the  goverrunental  fiscal  and  business  agency 
which  determines  and  administers  the  subsidies  that  Congress  has 
provided  shall  be  paid  to  assist  in  constructing  and  operating  a 
new  merchant  marine  to  be  buUt  In  American  yards  and  manned 
with  American  sailors. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  1936  act  our  merchant  marine  was  in 
the  doldrxims.  American  steamship  owners  and  operators,  as  well  as 
public  officials,  •were  under  fire  becatxse  of  alleged  abuses  that  ex- 
isted In  the  administration  of  the  ocean-mail  contracts — which  were 
nothing  more  than  disguised  shipping  subsidies — and  the  diversion 
of  the  mail  money  to  purposes  other  than  to  the  building  of  new 
vessels  that  were  so  urgently  needed.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
sums  spent  during  the  period  since  the  war.  the  Commission  found 
a  situation  where  we  were  fourth  In  ships,  sixth  m  speed,  and  next 
to  last  In  age  of  ships  among  the  eight  principal  maritime  nations 
of  the  world. 

When  the  new  act  was  passed.  Congress  scrapped  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  had  been  In  existence  for  20  years,  and  created 
a  new  five-member  commission  vested  with  an  express  mandate  to 
j  see  that  sufficient  new  vessels  were  built  and  operated  to  carry  a 
.  substantial  j>ortlon  of  oiu*  water-borne  foreign  commerce.     Con- 
'  structlon  and  operating  differential  subsidies  sufficient  to  equalize 
the    difference    In    cost    between    constructing    vessels    abroad    and 
operating  them  under  foreign  fiags  and  constructing  and  operating 
them  under  the  American  flag  were  authorized  for  that  piupose. 

The  new  permanent  Commission  took  office  about  18  months 
ago  and  fovmd  Itself  upon  no  bed  of  roses.  In  fact,  we  frequently 
feel  that  we  are  entangled  in  sea  nettles  instead.  The  early  days 
of  any  administrative  body  are  fraught  with  perU.  This  Is  espe- 
claUy  true  where  that  body  Is  concerned  with  paying  out  Govern- 
ment fimds  to  private  persons  In  order  to  effectuate  a  public 
purpose.  And  the  worst  position  of  all  exists  where  even  geog- 
raphy tends  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  from  appreciat- 
ing the  restilta  of  a  "spending  program." 

I  cannot  criticize  a  farmer  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri  If 
he  considers  a  Government  contribution  of  over  $6,000,000  toward 
the  purchase  price  of  a  ship  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  a 
private  corporation  as  sheer  insanity,  even  though  you  and  I  may 
realize  that  the  ultimate  profit  to  the  Missouri  farmer  of  con- 
•trlbutions  such  as  this  may  be  great  indeed. 

The  public  memory  Is  short,  and  few  businessmen  who  are 
actually  conscious  of  the  value  of  insurance  in  ordinary  private 
enterprise  realize  the  vital  necessity  for  Insuring  our  International 
trade  by  constantly  maintaining  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine.  Thinking  back  20  yetirs,  however,  to  the  time  when 
freight  cars  Jammed  our  water-front  terminals  and  farm  products 
rotted  on  the  docks,  shotild  convince  every  taxpayer  that  insur- 
ance should  be  taken  out  against  a  repetition  of  catastrophes 
Blmllar  to  those  which  In  two  wars  alone  cost  the  American 
people  between  two  and  three  billion  dollars  in  excessive  rates  and 
through  failure  to  move  cargoes  abroad.  Our  foreign  trade  last 
year  was  between  six  and  seven  billion  dollars,  and  it  is  growing  from 
day  to  day.  The  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  congressional 
mandate  which  Imposes  upon  the  Maritime  Commission  the  duty 
of  developing  and  mamtainlng  a  merchant  marine  are  a  very 
modest  premium  for  Insurance  covering  so  vast  a  btislness  risk. 
As  usual  In  every  enterprise,  the  lawyers  of  the  Commission  play 
a  dual  role.  An  ambidextrous  amphibian,  the  Commission's  law- 
yer must  be  a  wheelhorse  when  the  work  is  being  done  and  a 
scapegoat  when  the  Job  goes  wrong.  A  niling  that  money  cannot 
be  paid  calls  down  the  curses  of  the  Industry  upon  his  head.  A 
ruling  that  money  can  be  paid  makes  him  fair  game  for  any  bona 
fide  or  self -constituted  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

There  should  be  a  close  sense  of  kinship  between  those  who  prac- 
tice before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  close  and  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween those  lawyers  and  the  legal  staffs  of  these  two  governmental 
agencies.  Transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of  trade,  and  there  Is 
a  close  relationship  between  what  affects  transportation  by  land 
and  transportation  by  sea. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is,  fortunately  for  its 
peace  of  mind,  now  principally  engaged  in  the  regulation  of  ex- 
isting transportation  systems.  The  Maritime  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  create  and  maintain,  which  means  support  in 
a  measure,  the  means  of  water  transportation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  regulate  the  water-transport  system.  The  Commission 
itself  operates  steamship  lines  in  a  few  Instances  where  It  has 
not  thus  far  been  possible  to  secure  private  financing  and 
management. 

The  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  presents  painful  legal 
problems.  So  painful  have  they  been  in  the  past  that  even  now 
we  are  Utlgating  the  construction  cost  of  ships  completed  20  years 
ago.  The  first  duty  of  the  Maritime  Commission  lawyers  is  to  con- 
strue the  law  under  which  we  operate,  and  which  Is  far  from  per- 
fect. In  order  that  the  Commission  may  progress  steadily  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Congress,  which  is  not  less  than  to 
keep  the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas,  every  comma  In  a  law 
which  contains  more  than  100  sections,  must  necessarily  be  the 
subject  of  careful  scrutiny  when  contracts  Involving  mlUlons  of 


taxpayers'  money  are  being  let.  The  problems  connected  with  In- 
vitations for  bids,  contracts  for  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  ships,  purchase  of  equipment  from  wash  rags  to  sliver  services, 
subsidized  operations  and  operations  through  managing  agents, 
are  many  and  complex.  The  various  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  have  necessarily  been  the  subject  of  laborious  research 
and  carefuUy  drawn  opinions.  The  documenting  of  ship*,  the 
drafting  and  redrafting  of  preferred  mortgages,  and  the  preparation 
of  other  documents  of  a  maritime  nattire  never  end  with  us.  Our 
Insurance  business  Is  tremendous  even  now.  and  wlU  be  greatly 
expanded  by  the  recent  act  authorizing  the  guaranty  of  ship 
mortgages  by  the  Commission  vmder  certain  circvmastances. 

The  Commission's  maintenance  work  is  effected  by  the  pay- 
ment of  what  are  known  as  operating-differential  subsidies.  These 
are  covered  by  operating  subsidy  contracts,  but  their  amounts 
are  frequently  the  subject  of  long  contention,  and  no  matter  how 
simply  the  contracts  are  drawn.  It  always  develops  that  their  terms 
later  require  difficult  and  careful  construction. 

The  actual  litigation  necessarily  carried  on  Is  both  general  and 
specialized  and,  literally  6p>eaklng,  covers  all  the  civilized  world. 
One  day  we  may  lose  a  case  In  Holland  and  the  next  day  win  a  case 
In  Italy.  On  our  docket  will  be  found  rental  collections,  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  suits  la  admiralty,  the  resistance  of  Inequitable 
foreign  port  charges,  and  claims  for  the  bombing  of  our  merchant- 
men. Our  insurance  Interests  involve  us  in  endless  controversy, 
and  frequently  In  the  reconstruction  on  paper  of  wrecks  In  storms, 
the  waves  of  which  have  never  touched  our  shores. 

Otu"  mortgages  amount  to  many  millions,  and  when  we  are  forced 
to  foreclose  these  mortgages  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  con- 
tests of  their  validity  and  complicated  questions  of  priorities. 

As  we  progress  in  our  program  which  should  place  50  flrst-claas 
American-flag  vessels  in  salt  water  every  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
It  Is  obvious  that  our  regulation  work  will  become  more  and  more 
Important.  It  Is  in  this  work  that  you  as  practitioners  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  particiularly  concerned. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  how  little  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  Maritime  Commission  have  been  understood  even  by 
those  lawyers  whose  interests  center  in  transportation  matters.  I 
am  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  If  the  reason  for  this  may  not  be 
that  our  regulation  of  water  transport  has  not  been  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  Its  Incidence  upon  the  industry  as  effective  as  It 
should  be.  You,  of  course,  know,  however,  that  the  regulation  of 
railroads  began  in  a  hesitant  and  almost  half-hearted  manner,  but 
has  since  1887  gradually  expanded  and  become  firm,  though  sym- 
pathetic and  effective  while  at  the  same  time  constructive.  The 
futiu^e  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission  may  well  be 
charted  along  such  forward-looking  lines. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  you  will  find  that 
the  regulatory  powers  over  shipping  delegated  to  the  old  Shipping 
Board,  and  now  exercised  by  the  Commission,  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  powers  granted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
railroads. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  shipping  springs  from  the  samo 
clause  in  the  Constitution  that  Congress  has  used  In  the  control  of 
Interstate  land  carriers.  Prom  the  pronouncements  of  our  Supreme 
Court  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  p>ower  of 
regulation  that  may  be  prescribed  by  Congress  and  exercised  over 
all  carriers  by  water  engaged  In  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  covmtrles,  provided  the  exercise  of  such  regula- 
tion does  not  amount  to  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  without  Just  compensation  or  without  due  process  of  law.  It 
Is  for  Congress  to  determine  when  its  full  power  shall  be  brought 
into  activity  and  as  to  the  regulations  and  sanctions  which  shall  be 
provided. 

The  extent  to  which  such  regulations  should  go  Is  a  matter  of 
discretion  and  national  policy,  which  may  or  may  not  be  qualified 
by  consideration  of  international  relations.  But  it  Is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  when  and  to  what  extent  Its  power  shall  be 
brought  Into  activity. 

In  referring  briefly  to  these  legalistic  principles  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  I  am  leading  up  to  a  comparison  between  the  regula- 
tory problems  involved  in  regulating  domestic  land  carriers  and 
tixoBe  In  regulating  ships  and  shipping,  where  the  question  of  for- 
eign ownership  and  international  relations  Is  Involved.  You  will 
concede,  I  think,  that  the  Maritime  Commission's  problem  is 
enormously  complicated. 

Steamship  owners  do  not  necessarily  conduct  their  operations 
between  fixed  points  or  on  established  routes.  No  rails  have  been 
laid  between  the  continents,  and  competition  In  water  transporta- 
tion Is  more  acute  than  between  carriers  by  rail,  because  an  engine 
and  a  train,  of  course,  must  stay  upon  fixed  rails.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  not  authorized  to  Issue  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  and  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  entry  of  a  com- 
peting service  into  any  territory  or  to  prevent  a  carrier  by  water 
from  discontinuing  service  whenever  he  sees  fit. 

Water  carriers  may  operate  on  definite  routes  and  schedules  or 
may  operate  as  "tramps"  with  ships  wandering  from  sea  to  sea 
and  calling  at  any  F>ort  where  sufficient  cargo  makes  the  call  worth 
whUe.  The  service  may  operate  as  a  common  carrier  or  as  a  con- 
tract carrier,  carrying  only  specific  kinds  of  cargo,  or  it  may  use  Its 
vessels  both  as  common  carriers  and  contract  carriers.  A  part  of 
Its  service  may  be  intercoastal  or  coastwise,  where  the  competition 
is  Umited  to  other  American-flag  enterprises,  or  It  may  engage 
to  foreign  commerce,  where  It  competes  with  vessels  xinder  the 
flag  of  every  maritime  nation.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the 
regulation  of  transportation  of  this  nature  Is  necessarily  a  dUIlcult 
and,  at  times,  a  bewildering  task. 
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As  I  haw  pointed  out.  Congress  possesses  power  to  rc^tilate  Tes-    I 
■els  of  foreign  registry  as  well  as  those  of  American  registry,  and    , 
the  Shipping  Act  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  vessels  in  the  delegation  of  regvilatory  powers  to  the   Com- 
ml^Blon. 

However,  mtes  charged  by  foreign-flag  vessels  operating  in  oxir 
foreign  commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without  pro- 
ducing retaliatory  measures  by  other  countries,  and  the  only  Jur- 
isdiction exercised  over  these  rates  Is  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
rates  and  fares  unjiistly  discriminating  between  shippers  or  p>orts 
or  unfair  to  American  exporters  as  compared  to  the  rates  charged 
to  foreign  importers,  in  wlilch  case  the  Oommlsslon  has  exercised 
power  to  alter  rates  or  otherwise  prevent  discrimination. 

Thus  far,  no  attempt  has  been  mads  to  regulate  tramp  services, 
and  with  respect  to  cootraet  carriers,  regulation  has  been  limited 
to  those  «mg«giT^  In  intereoaatal  service  via  the   Panama  Canal. 

Congress  lias  requtred  that  the  rates  of  interstate  water  car- 
riers must  be  reasonaide  and  originally  provided  that  the  carriers 
should  file  their  maximum  rates.  The  provision  for  filing  only 
"maximum"  rates  turned  out  to  be  the  selection  ot  a  highly  in- 
effective Instrumentality.  Maximum  rates  in  highly  competitive 
services — and  almost  all  steamship  services  operate  tn  brisk  com- 
petition with  others — mean  little,  and  it  speedily  became  obvious 
that  when  the  issue  was  wbether  or  not  a  rate  was  "reascmable," 
the  "maximum"  rate  had  little  If  any  bearing  on  the  case. 

Between  1933  and  1838  the  Commission  found  Itself  In  the 
extraordinary  situation  of  being  able  to  require  Intercoastal  car- 
riers to  file  actual  rates,  while  it  could  only  require  coastwise 
carriers  to  file  maximum  rates.  This  inequity  was  removed  In 
1938  by  an  act  requiring  all  Interstate  carriers  subject  to  the  J\ir- 
Isdiction  of  the  Marltlnae  Commission  to  file  their  actual  rates, 
and  forbidding  a  change  In  these  rates  without  SO  days'  notice, 
except  in  cases  where  the  Commission  authorizes  a  change  within 
a  shorter  period. 

The  development  of  regulation  which  began  in  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  regiilatlon 
expands  by  practical  evolution.  That  section  provides  that  carriers 
and  other  persons  subject  to  the  act  must  file  copies  of  all  agree- 
ments which  control,  regulate,  or  destroy  competition.  These  are 
the  conference  and  pooling  agreements  with  which  you  may  be 
familiar.  Under  these  agreements,  carriers  by  water  may  pool 
earnings,  fix  rates,  and  aUcx;ate  sailings  so  as  to  regxilate  or  even 
wipe  out  competition,  and  their  action  In  so  doing,  if  approved  by 
the  ComnUsslon.  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  our  anti-trust 
laws.  The  conferences  were  designed  and  have  developed  as  a 
system  of  self-regulation  and  self-control  for  water  carriers,  a 
system  almost  necessary  because  of  the  freedom  of  foreign  carriers 
from  rate  regulation  by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Incidentally, 
If  any  system  could  be  devised  whereby  the  rates  In  foreign  com- 
merce could  be  regulated  without  provoking  fc»«lgn  reprisals,  our 
problems  would  be  greatly  sinaplified.  As  a  substitute  for  such 
regulation,  the  Shipping  Board  consistently  encouraged  the  crea- 
tion of  conferences  and  the  extension  of  conference  authority 
over  the  activities  of  their  members  in  order  to  promote  the 
stability  and  equity  of  rates  and  service  in  our  foreign  trade. 

The  Commission  Inherited  the  system  of  conference  agreements 
fostered  by  the  Shipping  Board,  but  has  found  it  desirable  to 
strictly  police  the  operation  of  the  agreeznents  to  prevent  abuses. 
Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act  authorl£es  us  to  disapprove  con- 
ference agreements  found  to  be  "detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States."  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Commission'B 
decisions  that  a  conference  agreement  providing  for  an  unreason- 
able rate  is  "detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States," 
and  thus  they  have  compelled  an  agreement  to  reasonable  rates 
as  the  alternative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  conference  involved. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  Is  plenary  power  which  might  be 
dangerous  if  arbitrarily  iised.  The  Commission  has  been  careful 
not  to  Invoke  this  power  except  In  flagrant  cases. 

Two  phases  of  water  transportation  are  not  subject  to  any 
regulatory  Government  control.  They  are — transportation  over 
our  rivers  and  the  operation  of  water  terminal  facilities.  The 
Commission  Is  now  making  a  survey  of  transportation  by  river, 
designed  to  siipplement  the  careful  study  \inder  tiie  direction  of 
the  Federal  Coordinator  for  Kallroads.  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  Is  desirable  to  have  the  rates  and  {nractlces  of 
river  carriers  regulated  by  the  Commission,  and,  if  so.  the  extent 
of  such  regulation.  The  regulation  of  water  terminals  has,  of 
course,  been  the  subject  of  congressional  debate  for  a  long  time. 
The  Wastman  wharOnger  bUls  introduced  In  the  Sevenry-fifth 
Congress  would  have  subjected  terminals  to  regxilation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
Commission  before  which  you  gentlemen  practice,  we  believe  that 
the  operation  of  water  terminals  is  so  intimately  and  inextricably 
boimd  up  with  the  problems  of  transport  by  water  that  they 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Regardless, 
however,  of  the  regulatory  body  to  be  selected,  it  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  Is  a  crying  need  for  regulation  of  water  terminals, 
and  It  IB  probable  that  such  regulation  may  soon  be  written  into 
law. 

While  ova  life  as  a  regulatory  body  has  been  comparatively 
brief,  it  has  been  sufBclent  to  develop  a  number  of  perplexing 
problems  upon  all  of  which  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  opinion  of  all  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  qjecialists  in 
the  sphere  of  transportation.  Among  them  are:  the  right  of  a 
carrier  to  pay  another  to  refrain  from  competioag  with  it;  whether 
qr  not  an  Intercoastal  carrier,  if  it  enters  into  a  transshipment 


agreement  with  an  operator  In  foreign  commerce,  loses  Its  Inter- 
coastal carrier  status  and  shjould  be  treated  as  a  carrier  in  for- 
eign commerce;  when  trans^rtation  by  a  carrier  ends  and  the 
obligations  of  the  terminal  company  begin,  and  other  related 
matters.  I  merely  present  tljese  questions  for  your  consideration. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  shovild  t^y  to  answer  them  today! 

discuss  our   own   limitations    and 

I  should  be  foreclosed  from  saying 

lation  cases  before  the  Maritime 

rs  and  carriers  alike  have  not  been 

ay  tn   part   have   been  caused   by  a 


As   I   liave   not   hesitated 
failures,  I  do  not  believe  th 
that  the  records  made  In  n 
Commission  on  behalf  of  shl 
entirely   satisfactory.     This 


feeling  in  the  past  that  we  burselves  did  not  Intend  our  regtila- 
tlon  decisions  to  be  taken  ^^ry  seriously.  We  are  now  attempt- 
ing— successfully,  I  think — to  correct  any  such  erroneous  Impres- 
sions. It  may  be,  too,  that  the  attention  of  carriers'  attorneys  is 
more  frequently  and  more  uik«ntly  called  to  cases  Involving  cargo 
wnich  is  wrecked  or  damage  i  than  cargo  safely  delivered  to  the 
consignee. 

With  req>ect  to  the  evlde»oe  presented  on  behalf  of  shippers, 
there  is.  of  course,  an  Inhereht  dlfflciilty  In  the  problem  of  proof. 
The  best  evidence  which  could  be  established  by  an  aggrieved 
consignor  is  frequently  poeslssed  only  by  the  defending  carrier, 
such  as  the  exact  amount  of  space  occupied  in  the  veesel  by  the 
commodity  involved,  the  precise  cost  of  loading  and  unloading, 
and  the  storage  and  stevedoring  factors.  The  shipper  plaintiff, 
with  the  burden  of  proof  u^n  him,  all  too  frequently  enters  a 
rate  case  with  two  strikes  lagalnst  hln^^  The  carrier,  however, 
also  has  his  handicaps  because  It  is  practically  Impossible  ac- 
curately to  determine  whether  a  rate  actually  covers  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  of  carriage  and  whether  the  goods  carried  contributes 
its  Just  share  to  the  operating  cost.  On  questions  siich  as  these 
your  training  tn  rate  matter*  should  be  of  great  value  to  parties 
coming  before  us,  and  to  tne  Commission  itself,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  extending  to  ybu  a  sincere  and  hearty  invitation  to 
become  members  of  the  Maritime  Commission  bar. 

The  factors  entering  into  ithe  determination  of  fair  steamship 
rates  differ  somewhat  from  Ithose  Involved   in  the  determination 

>thod  of  determining  rates  for  both 
ly  the  same.  The  dlfflculties  of  prooC 
"le  it  inevitable  that  rate  decisions 
if  they  may  be  considered  as  a  truly 
lation  at  water  carriers  we  cus- 
i^ou  who  are  Involved  in  land  carrier 
le  "scientific  establishment"  of  rates, 
liking  to  one  another,  I  may  as  well 
we  have  not  achieved  the  accuracy 
which  we  confidently  assunie,  but  I  hope  that  continued  effort 
will  enable  us  before  too  loig  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded  la 
establishing  our  rates  upon  f  truly  scientific  basis. 

In  closing  I  may  ask  you  ai  lawyers  necessarily  coming  into  close 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  every  pbase  of  American  life 
to  rememt>er  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  task  which  has  been 

ion  and  to  impress  yoiu*  friends 

ice  of  that  task,  and  I  may  say 

k  be  in  error  if  you  tell  them  that 

\t   mistakes  of   men    working   whole- 

rhich  they  feel  must,  for  their  oon- 

the  end. 

medy  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the 
;nt  this  country  In  Great  Britain, 
he  said  something  which  ev^  American  should  hear: 

"The  Americfin  merchant  marine  is  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
our  own  treasure,  our  own  slJips,  and  our  own  money.  Get  behind 
it  with  the  pride,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  patronage  that  other 
nations  emotionally  and  financially  give  to  their  own.  Has  the 
time  come  when  we  will  turn  our  back  on  American  genius  and 
enterprise?  Congress  has  given  an  emphatic  'No I'  No  Americaa 
can  do  less  than  give  it  his  Wholehearted  support." 


of  railroad  rates,  but  the 
classes  of  carriers  is  essenti 
inherent   Ln    the   problem  m^ 
may  be  regarded  as  successfi 
Intelligent  guess.     In   the 
tomarily  talk,  as  I  am  sure 
regulation  also  talk,  about 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  lawyers 
admit  that  in  actual  practic 


entrusted  to  the  Maritime 
and  associates  with  the  ImE 
confidently  tliat  you  will 
oiu-   mistakes   are   the    hone 
heartedly  in  an  enterprise 
science  sake,  be  successful 

Before   Joseph   Patrick   Ke 
Maritime  Commission  to  rei 


West  Virginia  and  the  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RfSH 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 


or 


D.  HOLT 

VIRGINIA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tlmndaj^  January  12, 1939 


WSST 

OF 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RUBH  D.  HOLT,  OP  WEST  VmOINIA 

Mr.  HOLT,  Mr.  Presiclent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressio*al  Record  a  statement  entitled 
"West  Virginia  and  the  National  Debt."  The  national  debt 
has  been  figured  for  each  oounty  of  my  State  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  I 

There  being  no  objectiod.  the  statement,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Deab  Fsienb:  I  am  enclosii  g  soma  statistics  about  the  iiKlebted- 
ness  of  your  oounty.  *^ 
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The  national  Indebtedness  Is  figured  In  this  table  at  $300  an  indi- 
vidual. It  is  even  more  than  that.  The  State  and  local  indebted- 
ness is  from  a  State  report  of  June  30,  1938. 

The  President  said  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress:  "Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  as  a  Nation  we  are  overburdened  with  debt 
and  are  spendtne  more  than  we  can  afford.  That  is  not  so."  He 
advocated  a  $10,000,000,000  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  esti- 
mates the  national  debt  to  reach  nearly  $45,000,000,000  by  June  30, 

1940. 

In  a  speech  at  Plttsbtirgh  he  said:  "The  credit  of  the  family  de- 
pends chiefly  on  whether  that  family  is  living  within  its  Income. 
And  that  is  equaUy  true  of  the  Nation.  If  the  Nation  is  living 
Within  its  Income,  Its  credit  is  good.  If  In  some  crises  It  lives  be- 
yond Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two,  it  can  usxially  borrow  temporarUy 
on  reasonable  terms.  But  If,  like  a  spendthrift.  It  throws  discretion . 
to  the  winds  and  is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending, 
if  It  extends  its  taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and 
continues  to  pile  up  deficits,  then  It  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy." 
Nineteen  days  before  he  made  that  statement  our  national  debt  was 
$20,611,241,804.76. 

Our  1939-40  deficit  Is  estimated  by  the  President  to  be  $3,326.- 
000,000.  What  Is  the  effect  of  continued  deficits  (this  being  the 
tenth)?  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The  most  obvious  effect  of 
extravagant  Government  spending  Is  Its  burden  on  farm  and  indus- 
trial activity,  and  for  that  nearly  every  Government  imlt  In  the 
United  States  Is  to  blame.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  In  the  Federal  Government,  as  distinguished 
from  State  or  local  government,  we  are  talking  about  something 
even  more  dangerous.  For  upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  United 
States  Government  depends  the  stability  of  trade  and  employment, 
and  of  the  entire  banking,  savings,  and  instirance  system  of  the 
Nation." 

Some  may  say:  "Tax  more."  I  shall  quote  the  President  again: 
"Quite  apart  from  every  man's  own  tax  assessment,  that  burden 
is  a  brake  on  any  return  of  normal  business  activity.  Taxes  are 
paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because  they  are  a 
btu-den  on  production  and  are  paid  through  production.  If  those 
taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  placed  in  Idle  factories,  in  tax-sold 
farms,  and  In  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping  the  streets  and 
seeking  Jobs  in  vain.  Otir  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but 
they  pay.  They  pay  in  deductions  from  wages,  increased  cost  of 
what  they  buy,  or — as  now — In  broad  unemployment  throughout 
the  land.  There  is  not  an  unemployed  man,  there  Is  not  a  strug- 
gling farmer,  whose  mterest  In  this  subject  Is  not  direct  and  vital. 
It  comes  home  to  every  one  of  us." 

These  words  were  spoken  In  1932.  The  principle  was  correct  then. 
It  Is  correct  now.  If  the  effect  was  as  stated  In  1932,  what  would  be 
Its  effect  m  1939?  . 

I  have  said  time  after  time  the  exp>enses  of  government  can  be 
reduced.  Of  course,  many  of  those  on  the  public  pay  roll  will  try 
to  make  It  appear  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  expenses  Is  to  stop 
relief.  They  know  better.  They  are  hypocrites,  hiding  behind  the 
excuse.    Expenses  can  be  reduced  elsewhere. 

Lock  at  the  figures  for  West  Virginia.  Oxir  National,  State,  and 
local  debt  is  two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Our  entire  personal  property  In  West  Virginia  was  assessed  In  1937 
at  f  371. 683,346.  Our  National,  State,  and  local  debt  Is  approximately 
$300,000,000  more. 

Our  entire  real-estate  valuation  is  only  $150,000,000  more  than  our 
debt. 

The  deposits  In  all  of  our  State  and  National  bJtnks  amount  to 
$287  480.024.     This  Is  far  loss  than  half  of  ovir  debt. 

We  talk  about  West  Virginia  being  a  great  coal  State,  and  It  is; 
yet,  all  the  coal  produced  In  West  Virginia  in  1936  was  valued  at 
less  than  $200,000,000,  or  about  30  percent  of  our  indebtedness. 

We  have  many  farms  and  farmers  in  West  Virginia.  In  1935  the 
Census  Bureau  compiled  the  value  of  farms,  including  lands  and 
buildings.  They  found  this  to  be  $237,643,860.  Compare  this  with 
oxn  sescooO.OOO  debt. 

Some  may  not  be  worried  about  spending  and  debt.  I  am.  I 
have  and  shall  continue  to  oppose  waste  and  extravagance. 

Look  at  your  covmty  figure  again.  The  debt  Is  a  mortgage  against 
your  property.  It  means  taxes,  taxes,  and  more  taxes.  Yes;  even 
if  you  do  not  own  any  property,  you  will  pay  part  of  this  debt,  as 
the  President  said.  In  "deductions  in  wages,"  "Increased  cost  of  what 
you  buy,"  and  in  "broad  unemployment  throughout  the  land." 

Sincerely,  _   _ 

Rush  D.  Holt. 


County 
share,  na- 
tional debt ) 


Barbour _ $5,924,000  $.368,500 

Berkeley                                             8,914.000  e9«.500 

Boone      II          I'" 7.S18.000  885.100 

Braxton:  ""."II™ ^<  1«0.«»  87.000 

Brooke                     _    7.R43,000  6%.  100 

CabeU 28,870.000  3.192.530 

CalhoimVI"IIIII.I 3, 455,000  155. 5no 

Clav                          4,174,000  3fiO,500 

Doddridra'IIIIIII 3,335.000  213.800 

FayetU 22.912,000  1,808,000 

Gitaier _ 3,384,000  313,800 

1  Tountv  share  baasd  by  flRuHnjt  the  population  of  coanty  times  $300  per  individual. 

•  Local  indebtedness  taken  from  State  of  West  Virginia  reports.  This  fieure  foe 
Jaly  1.1938. 


Actual  local 
indebted- 
ness' 


County 


Grant 

Oreenbrier ._. 

Hampshire...^.. 

Ilancock 

Hardy 

Harrison . 

Jackson ....^.. 

Jefferson ^ 

Kanawha ,>.._^. 

Lewis 

Lincoln -.- 

Logan — 

McDowdl _ 

Marion 

Marshall 

^'  ?son . 

Mercer 

M  incral . 

Minfro 

Monongalia 

Monroe .......... 

Monian 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas . 

Preston . — 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tj-ter- 

TJpsbur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 


County 
sharr.  na- 
tional debt 


Total,  local  lndebt*dness — . 

West  ViTRinia  State  iodebtednass  other  than  local 
(July  1, 1938) 


$3,884,000 

11, 409, 000 

3,  TM,  000 

»,o«i.nno 

$,121,000 

34.9S4.000 

5.  127,000 

5,018.000 

6ai:«.ooo 
6,  m').  <»o 

0,  W2.  000 
IN  614.  000 
28.  77i.  000 
21.  lOA.  000 
12,  f«6f>.  000 

«,  61 1,000 

i9,sni.nno 

6. 387.  noo 
12. 185. 000 
1&.  926. 0(10 

$.800,000 

t«sn,o(n 

0,578  000 
22.930.UW 

3.072.000 

2.081.000 
•  4.  C2S,  000 

9,  Zifi.  vWO 

5.  3J2.  000 
21,frt7.n00 

7, 97ft.  000 
4.9.'ia.iK)0 

6.  l'J4.  000 
6.909.000 
6,078.000 
4,  2',3.  COO 
4.066.00$ 
5.706,00$ 
9,924.000 
4.  :.21.  000 
7,1(12,000 
2. 022.  000 

17,974.000 
6,654.000 


Actual  local 

Indcbled- 

nesi 


$17,  400 

8VH70U 

79,500 

787,  2M 

22.000 

9-.:6.0UO 

138,900 

358.000 

9,070.700 

220,000 

'J60,  SOU 

1,804.500 

S.  475,  700 

817.000 

248.100 

1.  708.  700 

309.900 

2,19«.000 

$.135,300 

186.000 

70.000 

1, 220.  sao 

44H.600 

2,832.700 

22,000 

158,000 

ISO.  500 

257,800 

340,500 

1,901,100 

4.'>4.700 

28K.500 

471.500 

330.900 

862,000 


$79.  un 

144.000 

1, 494, 100 

36.800 

1, 131, 100 
112,000 

1.875.«» 
900,500 


60. 719. 7» 
80,087,000 


T.  V.  A.  Investigation — ^Yardstick  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  5. 1939 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN.  OP  MISSISSIPPI.  BB- 
FORE  THE  JOINT  COMMIITEE  ON  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  ON  DECEMBER  10, 
1938 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  December  10.  1938. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House,  and  everyone  else  who 
reads  this  Record,  will  take  time  to  examine  this  statement 
carefully  and  to  note  especially  the  fact  that  I  have  shown 
by  the  record  that  electricity  can  be  generated  with  coal,  oil, 
gas,  or  water  power,  and  distributed  to  the  j)eople  in  every 
corrununity  in  the  United  States  at  the  T.  V.  A  "yardstick- 
rates— which  would  reduce  light  and  power  rates  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  throughout  the  Nation  by  more  than  $1,000.- 
000,000  a  year.  This  would  be  like  paying  a  dividend  once  a 
month  to  every  consumer  who  turns  an  electric  switch — a 
dividend  that  would  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  present  light  and  power  bilL 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  also,  that  I  have  shown 
by  the  record  in  this  statement  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  ever  made;  that  it  has  been  the  main  factor 
in  forcing  reductions  in  light  and  power  rates  amoimting  to 
$556,000,000  a  year.    I  have  broken  these  reductions  down  by 


n 
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states  so  that  everyone  may  see  at  a  glance  the  benefits  the 
people  of  his  State  are  receiving. 

Probably  the  most  important  fact  I  have  brought  out  in 
this  statement  is  that  I  have  shown  by  the  record  that  pri- 
vate power  interests  are  generating  electricity  for  profit  with 
coal,  gas,  and  water  power  throughout  the  country,  trans- 
mitting it  over  long  distances  and  selling  it  wholesale  to  other 
private  power  companies  at  rates  much  lower  than  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  wholesale  rates. 

Every  municipality  or  cooperative  association  that  is  buy- 
ing Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  is  distributing  It  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  at  the  T.  V.  A,  "srardstick"  rates.  If  thesfe 
private  power  companies  will  squeeze  the  water  out  of  their 
capital  structures  and  eliminate  the  graft,  waste,  and  extrava- 
gance, they  can  also  distribute  power  to  the  ultimate  con- 
simiers  at  the  T.  V.  A.  "yardstick"  rates,  pay  all  their  legitimate 
operating  expenses,  and  make  reasonable  returns  on  their 
legitimate  investments.  If  they  will  do  this,  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  electricity  in  this  coimtry  will  save  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  on  their  light  and  power  bills,  the  con- 
simiption  of  electricity  will  double,  the  use  of  electrical  appli- 
ances, such  as  refrigerators,  electric  irons,  water  pumps,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  will  double  and 
treble — to  say  nothing  of  the  relief  that  would  result  to  the 
commercial  and  industrial  consumers  of  electricity  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Since  this  is  probably  the  greatest  economic  Issue  of  this 
generation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  with  which  we  will  ever 
have  to  deal,  I  invite  everyone  who  reads  this  Record  to  ex- 
amine this  statement  which  I  made  before  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Investigating  Committee,  take  it  home  with 
him,  examine  the  rates  he  and  his  neighbors  are  paying  for 
electric  energy,  and  join  us  in  this  fight  to  electrify  at  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  "yardstick"  rates  every  home  in 
America,  including  every  farm  home,  as  well  as  every  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishment  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  at  last  reached  the  real  Issue  In  this 
controversy,  that  Is  the  actual  monetary  value  ol  electricity.  The 
question  before  us  Is,  What  Is  electricity  worth?  What  should 
the  ultimate  consumer  be  required  to  pay  for  it? 

That  question  can  be  easily  answered  since  electricity  has  only 
one  grade.  It  is  100  percent  pure.  It  cannot  be  polluted  or  cor- 
rupted. It  cannot  be  watered,  although  a  great  deal  of  water 
seems  to  have  been  poured  into  the  stocks  of  the  power  companies, 
and  especially  the  stocks  of  the  holding  companies  that  handle  it. 

Since  there  is  no  way  to  alter  or  affect  the  purity  of  electricity, 
since  it  is  all  alike,  whether  generated  by  water  power,  coal,  oil, 
gas.  wood,  or  corn  cobs,  then  the  whole  controversy  is  reduced  to 
the  question  of  the  costs  of  the  three  steps  in  handling  electricity: 
(1)   Generation;    (2)   transmission;    (3)   distribution. 

In  other  words,  the  question  Is,  What  should  it  cost  to  generate 
electricity,  transmit  It  into  a  given  area,  and  then  distribute  it  to 
the  ultimate  consumers? 

That  is  the  question — ^probably  the  greatest  question  before  the 
American  people  today. 

I  might  add  that  I  stated  In  1932,  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  issues  with  which  we  would  have  to 
deal  for  the  next  25  years,  affecting  the  lives  of  25,000,000  consumers 
ol  electricity  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  answered  by  theoretical  arguments,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  blue  print  or  a  slide  rule.  It  must  be  answered  by  practical 
demonstrations,  such  as  the  T.  V.  A.  is  now  giving,  and  such  as 
are  being  given  by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commlfisloa,  the  City  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  other  similar  agencies. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  the  most  profitable  investment  the  American 
people  have  made  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  T. 
V.  A.  from  the  standpoint  of  every  indlvldtial  in  America  who 
tiims  an  electric  switch  is  the  most  profitable  investment  the 
American  people  have  made  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

It  Is  the  only  one  I  know  of  that  pays  them  a  dividend  of  more 
than  100  percent  every  year  that  rolls  around — which  it  does  In 
reductions  of  light  and  power  rates  to  the  iiltlmate  consumers  in 
every  State  In  this  Union. 

During  the  year  ending  February  23,  1932.  the  year  before  the 
T.  V.  A.  was  created,  the  American  people  used  (52.000.000.000  kllo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $1,803,000,000  accord- 
ing to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  private  power  companies.  During  the  year  ending  February 
28,  1937,  the  American  people  used  91.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $2,086,080,300.  according  to  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin.  These  are  their  figures,  and  not 
mine. 

If  we  had  paid  the  same  rate  for  this  91,000.000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  that  we  paid   in   1932,  the  year  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was 


created  and  Its  yardstick  rat^  promulgated,  the  ccst  would  have 
been  $2,642,000,000,  or  $566,00<|.000  more  than  we  actually  paid. 

In  other  words,  we  have  reduced  light  and  power  rates  to  th» 
iiltlmate  consumers  1556,000.000  a  year.  Remember  that  Is  a  dif- 
ference of  $556,000,000  a  year  ^ader  what  it  would  have  cost  them, 
under  the  old  rates.  The  peotole  got  that  reduction  last  year,  and 
they  will  get  it  this  year  and  every  other  year  from  now  on.  In. 
other  words,  they  save  more  t  tian  twice  as  much  every  single  year 
as  the  entire  T.  V.  A.  developn  ent  will  cost.  Including  the  Gilberts- 
vllle  Dam  and  aU  the  other  iams  that  have  been  constructed  or 
are  now  being  constructed  or  ( «ntemplat*d  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
These  savings  will  be  increasei  I,  as  time  goes  on.  unless  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  its  yardstick  are  destroyet  . 

I  might  add  here  that  that  Is  the  cause  of  this  Investigation.  It 
represents  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  in  order  to 
prevent  the  American  people! from  finding  out  what  electricity  is 


reaUy  worth  and  getting  it  at 

I  have  those  figures  broken 

of  these  reductions  saved  to 

They  are  as  follows 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine __ 


the  prices  they  should  pay. 

down  by  States,  showing  the  anuount 

the  people  In  each  State  last  year. 


$7,600,000 

1.  500.  000 

3,400,000 

83,200,000 

5,  000,  000 

11,600,000 

604, 000 

11,  000,  000 

7,  600,  000 

3,000,000 

65,  600.  000 

20. 600, 000 

6,800,000 

4,  800,  000 

3.  600,  000 

2,000,000 

Maryland  and  District  of  Colimbia 13,  600,  000 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New    Mexico 

New   York 

North    Carolina- 
North  Dakota J__. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island--. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  _ 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West    Virginia-. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
annual  saving  of  $55,400,000 


29,  600,  000 

14, 600,  000 
5,600.000 
3,400,000 

12, 000,  000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

230,000 

2.400.000 

18,  400.  OOO 
1.800,000 

67,400,000 
4,000,000 
1,  200,  000 

65,  400, 000 
3,800,000 
5, 200, 000 

70.600.000 
4,  400.  000 
2,000.000 
1,600.000 
1,200,000 

14,  200.  OOO 
6,200,000 
1,  200,  OOO 
2,400.000 
7,  200.  OOO 
6,600,000 

16.  200,  OOO 
470,000 


that  his  own  State  of  Ohio  shows  an 
Wyoming  is  smaller,  only  $4 TO. 000. 
Senator  Schwartz.  We  hav4  some  rates  dropped  from  12  cents  to 
3  or  4. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  am  going  to  get  to  that  in  a  fetr 
minutes.  Senator. 

In  New  Jersey  the  reductio4  amounts  to  $18,400,000. 

In  New  York  it  is  $67,400,1  00. 

Now,  the  only  answer  to  tl  ils  break-down  is  that  If  they  under- 
take to  reduce  the  break-do^  m  In  one  State,  they  must  put  It  on 
In  another  because,  according  to  their  own  statement  and  their  own. 
figures,  the  reduction  amounts  to  $556,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Schwartz.  I  think  Dr.  Morgan  said  that  we  have  had  a 
reduction  progressively  for  t  le  last  50  years,  and  if  we  go  on  we 
will  finally  get  to  zero. 

Representative  Rankin.  Yes;  I  will  get  to  that  in  the  next  para- 
graph. Senator.  Dr.  Morgar  seems  to  want  us  to  wait  another 
50  years  for  these  reductions, 

Remember  that  there  had  iDeen  no  appreciable  reduction  In  light 
and  power  rates  by  the  poWer  companies  In  this  country  during 
the  years  Immediately  prece<ling  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
the  promiilgation  of  its  yardstick  rates,  and  if  it  hadnt  been  for 
the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  ind  the  promulgation  of  its  yardstick 
rates.  In  my  opinion,  there  v  ould  have  been  no  reduction  of  rates 
by  the  private  power  compjnies  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  Hoover  adminiitration  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  made  a  contract  to  purclja-se  power  at  Mviscle  Shoals  at  a  little 
less  than  2  mills  a  kilowattjhour.  To  be  perfectly  accurate,  one 
year  it  was  1.56  mills. 
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That  contract  was  to  run  for  6  years.  There  was  no  reduction 
of  rates  to  the  xiltlmate  consumers  in  that  area,  however,  until  the 
T.  V.  A.  was  created  In  1933  and  its  yardstick  rates  armounced. 

The  top  rate  for  electricity  through  that  section  of  the  country 
had  been  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  in  those  towns  for  10  or  15 
years.  During  that  5  years  it  was  not  reduced  as  I  said  until 
after  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  was  promulgated. 

The  p>ower  company  was  selling  this  power  at  10  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  the  average  consumption  in  that  area  was  only  30  kilo- 
watt-ho\irs  a  month,  average  domestic  consumption,  so  that  the 
power  for  which  they  paid  the  Government  $1.56  was  sold  for  $100 
to  those  helpless  little  individuals  within  sight  of  the  dam.  There 
would  have  been  no  reduction  if  there  had  not  been  some  public 
yardstick  to  enforce  It. 

But  someone  will  no  doubt  say  that  not  all  of  this  saving  of 
$556,000,000  a  year  Is  due  to  rate  reduction;  that  a  part  of  it  is  due 
to  increased  consumption.  That  may  account  for  a  small  portion 
of  it.  but  only  a  smaU  portion.  I  would  say  not  over  25  percent. 
Besides  there  would  have  been  no  Increase  in  consumption  if  the 
rates  had  not  been  reduced. 

But  even  if  we  attribute  50  percent  of  this  difference  to  In- 
creased consumption  it  would  stiU  leave  a  yearly  reduction  of 
$278,000,000,  due  entirely  to  rate  reductions  which  have  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  creation  and  operation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  with  its  yardstick  rates  along  with  the  other  power 
policies  of  this  administration.  Besides,  as  I  said,  the  Increased 
consiunption  was  due  to  the  reduced  rates  which  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
been  most  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

Even  a  saving  of  $278,000,000  a  year  amounts  to  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  T.  V.  A.  up  to  this  time. 

I  have  broken  that  down  by  States,  and  I  am  inserting  that  table 
In  the  record  to  show  how  much  each  State  has  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  11  you  give  it  credit  for  only  half  of  these 
reductions. 

Alabama -^ W,  800, 000 

Arizona VW.  000 

Arkansas L  700,  000 

California 16.  600,  000 

Colorado 2,  500,  000 

Connecticut 6.  800.  000 

Delaware 302. 000 

Florida 6-  500.  000 

Georgia 3.  800,  000 

Idaho 1.  500,  000 

Illinois 32.  800,  000 

Indiana W.  300,  000 

Iowa 3,400.000 

Kansas 2,  400,  000 

Kentucky 3, 400, 000 

Louisiana }<  »00,  000 

Maine 1-  000.  000 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia.. 6,  800, 000 

Massachusetts 1*.  800,  000 

Michigan 7-  300-  000 

Minnesota ?.  800,  000 

Mississippi I-  700,  000 

Missouri  . 6,  000,  000 

Montana 2, 000,  000 

Nebraska 2,  500.  000 

Nevada ,   ii^' ^ 

New  Hampshire o  oS' SSS 

New  Jersey '  n^' ^ 


New  Mexico. 


900,000 


New  York 33,  700,  000 

North  Carolina ^'^IxXXXa 


North  Dakota. 


600.000 


bhio       27.700,000 

South  Carolina *'2^'X^ 

renn^e^e""*" — i::-:::":::""--""::":::::    SSS:SSS 

Tennessee 7.100,000 

v^:::::::::"::::"":." 3.  isn-  522 


Vermont. 


600.000 

Vl^inlV™-V_"V"-'V- 1.  200, 000 

Washington 3,  600,  000 

West  Virginia l?SSSSo 

Wisconsin »,  lOO,  ooo 

Wyoming. 235,  000 

So  you  can  hardly  blame  the  power  trusts  for  trying  to  write 
the  schoolbooks  of  Ohio  in  an  effort  to  propagandize  the  people  into 
believing  that  they  are  great  beneficent  institutions,  administer- 
ing prosperity. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  can  read  this  list  and  fall 
to  realize  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  Investments 
this  Nation  has  ever  made? 

Senator  Schwartz.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  that.  You  referred 
to  the  power  companies  and  I  wasn't  in  Congress  at  the  time  that 
the  matter  of  the  death  sentence  was  being  discussed. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  am  sorry  that  you  were  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Schwartz.  Possibly  you  could  tell  me  about  how  many 
operating  companies  in  the  United  States  were  Integrated  finally 
In  one  control? 


Representative  Rankin.  Senator  Schwartt.  I  believe  a  thoroiugh 
Investigation  would  show  that  they  are  all  under  one  control. 

Senator  Schwartz.  The  thought  I  had  In  mind  was  a  little  to  thU 
side.  The  stiggestion  was  made  here  yesterday  to  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  to  whether  T.  V.  A.  operations  weren't  a  form  of  socialism, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  that  kind  of  integration  of  all  of  these 
companies  in  one  control  was  a  form  of  fascism. 

Representative  Rankin.  It  Is;  It  is  the  worst  form  of  fascism.  In 
my  opinion — it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  corrupt  combina- 
tions of  wealth  and  influence  ever  organized  in  a  civilized  country, 
and  I  say  that  advisedly.  It  has  attempted  to  usvup  the  functions 
of  government  in  every  State  and  in  almoet  every  municipality, 
and  has  invariably  succeeded  to  a  degree  that  would  put  Hitler  or 
Mussolini  to  shame.  It  is  now  trying  to  control  the  Federal 
Government. 

Senator  Schwartz.  I  have  noticed  in  the  past  months  a  great  deal 
of  Eiistained  agitation  and  fear  about  a  lot  of  ComLmuniste  in  the 
country,  but  I  haven't  heard  much  about  fascism  that  is  gradually 
being  developed  from  day  to  day. 

Representative  Rankin.  Senator  Norsis  showed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  some  of  these  local  conununlties  had  14  holding 
companies  stacked  upon  them.  In  other  words.  14  different  com- 
panies were  reaching  down  to  the  ultimate  consumers  and  taking 
money  out  of  their  pockets  to  sustain  them,  without  rendering  them 
any  necessary  services  whatsoever.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate 
thoroughly  you  will  find  that  they  have  attempted  to  Intimidate  the 
courts;  they  have  bribed  legislators  directly  and  indirectly;  they  have 
Insidiously  attempted,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  successfully,  to 
control  the  press  in  various  localities;  they  have  attempted  to  In- 
fluence even  the  church;  and,  as  I  said  awhile  ago.  at  one  time  they 
were  writing  the  schoolbooks  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  order  to  saturate 
the  minds  of  the  little  children  with  their  propaganda — and  who 
can  blame  them? 

They  were  reaping  a  profit,  as  I  will  show  in  a  moment,  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  conscienceless  overcharges,  and  are 
doing  it  yet. 

Chairman  Donahrt.  I  might  say  to  you.  Mr.  Rankin,  from  my 
own  experience  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  public  utilities  of  all  char- 
acter collect  far  more  for  service  from  the  people  of  Ohio  each  year 
than  all  taxes  for  all  purposes.  i 

Representative  Rankin.  That  is  right.  I 

Chairman  Donahtt.  It  is  true,  and  I  wanted  to  state  It. 
Representative  Rankin.  Senator,  before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  you  will  take  the  overchtu^es  they  are  now  collecting,  turn 
them  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  loan  tbesn  out  at  3^- 
percent  Interest,  you  can  pay  the  national  debt  with  them  in  less  than 
40  years  without  placing  any  additional  bvirden  at  all  on  tlM 
American  people  and  without  depreciating  the  principal. 

The  interest  on  them  in  less  than  40  years,  and  one  man  estimates 
In  20  years,  would  pay  the  natlcntd  debt. 
Now,  let  us  go  ahead. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  the  wholesale  price  of  electricity.  I  am 
taking  the  wholesale  price  because  the  T.  V.  A.  does  not  retail  power 
to  domestic  consumers,  but  sells  it  wholesale  to  municipalities  and 
to  the  cooperatives,  and  they  retail  it. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  electricity  Is  worth. 

On  page  530  of  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers  of  March  24, 
1930,  which  was  signed  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Secretary 
of  War,  we  find  the  following  statement.    I  am  quoting  now: 

•The  sales  prices  for  Wilson  Dam  power  necessary  to  obtain  In 
order  to  pay  4  percent  on  the  investment  In  plant  and  transmission 
lines  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  (indefl- 
nltely)  of  these  are  based  upon  the  known  cost  of  the  hydro  plant 
to  date,  a  careful  estimate  of  additional  installation  at  costs  of  the 
present  Installation,  and  upon  estimates  of  the  cost  of  transmission 
lines,  and  operation,  depreciation,  etc.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
these  prices  are  based  largely  upon  known  costs,  and  that  an  error 
in  the  items  estimated  would  affect  the  sales  prices  but  little.  Th* 
hydro  prices  reduced  to  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  would  be  as  follows: 

MOUper 
kOowatt-hour 

At  the  switchboard 1352 

Transmitted  100  miles 1.W8 

That  is  the  distance  to  Tupelo. 

Transmitted  200  miles — 2.810 

Transmitted  250  miles — . 2.467 

Transmitted  300  miles •-- 2.625 

Transmitted  350  mUes 2. 776 

Now.  further  quoting: 

"If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  add  20  percent  to  the  bjrdro  prices 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  cost  of  prime" — I  want  to 
emphasize  that  word  prime — "power  to  the  purchaser  would  be 
Increased  only  8.8  percent  at  a  distance  of  350  miles  and  7.6 
percent  at  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  the  prime  power  costs 
would  be  as  follows,  with  Wilson  Dam  pow«  transmitted: 

MUlaper 
kUowatt-hour 

Transmitted  100  miles 3.8W 

Transmitted  200  miles iil 

Transmitted  250  miles f '  ??5 

Transmitted  300  miles * 12? 

Transmitted  350  miles 4.631 

"These  would  stUl  be  very  tempting  prices,  and  especially  tempt- 
ing to  companies  depending  upon  steam  power,  and  if  these  costs 
were  increased  10  percent,  the  power  would  still  be  salable.     And 
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referring  to  chart  HI.  appendix  O.  section  O.  It  wffl  be  seen  that 
a  circle  having  a  radius  of  360  miles  passes  through  E>ayw>n,  Ohio, 
falls  a  few  miles  short  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  Springfield,  m.. 
Sprln'^eld.  Mo..  Alexandria  and  New  Orleans.  La..  TaUahassee.  Fla., 
and  Williamson.  W.  Va.  Leas  than  the  west  hall  of  this  circle 
wUl  afford  a  market  for  aU  the  power  than  can  be  produced  at 
Wilson  Dam." 

Based  on  thta  report— by  the  way.  BIr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  report  of  the  Army  Engineers  shows 
that  this  power  can  be  generated  and  transmitted  from  WUson 
Dam  to  Dayton.  Obio,  la  your  own  State,  economically  at  4.531 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Now  that  Is  the  only  reason  for  this  investigation.  They  are 
geared 'to  death  for  fear  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  other  surrounding  States  will  wake  up  and  demand 
Justice.  I  have  advocated  for  years  the  building  of  a  transmission 
line  into  the  center  of  Ohio  from  the  Norrls  Dam,  which  would  not 
be  quite  as  long  as  this  one  Indicated.  In  order  to  supply  power  to 
those  municipalities,  and  especiaUy  to  the  farmers  of  that  State. 
Tf  we  wotild  do  that.  It  woxild  break  down  light  and  power  rates 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  probably  MCOOCOOO  more  a  year. 
Mr.  BmouB.  Could  I  Interrupt  you  Just  a  minute? 
Representative  Rankiw.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDDL*.  I  was  not  quite  clear  what  the  figures  were  that  this 
was  based  on.    What  ts  the  cost  at  the  dam;  where  do  you  start,  at 
the  switchboard? 
Representative  RAmcut   Here? 

Mr.  BioDLK.  Mr.  Hurley's  figures  that  you  are  referring  to,  or  the 
Army  engineers'  figures. 
Representative  Ramkim.  1353  mills  per  kilowatt-hoar. 
Mr.  BiDDLX.  What  is  the  figure  1352  based  on? 
Representative  RAinciN.  He  says  It  la  baaed  on  the  "Tcnown  costs." 

Mr.  Bn>DL£.  The  known  cost  of 

Representative  Rankin.  Of  the  dam. 
Mr.  BmoLS.  Of  the  dam? 

Representative  Rankin.  Yes;  the  dam,  generating  system,  and  so 
forth. 
Mr.  BxDOLX.  Does  he  give  his  cost  figures:  do  you  remember? 
Representative  Rankin.  He  probably  does  In  the  early  part  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  BiDOLE.  And  then  he  adds  to  that  the  cost  of  transmitting? 
Representative  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  BnxiLK.  Over  the  distance  about  which  you  spoke? 
Representative  Rankin.  Yes;  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  you  will 
add  20  percent  to  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side,  then  it  can  be  trans- 
mitted and  delivered  a*,  a  distance  of  100  mllea  to  350  miles  at  the 
rates  laid  down  in  this  second  table. 

Now.  based  on  this  report  of  the  Army  engineers,  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  never  been  questioned,  the  Hoover  administration  made 
a  contract  to  sell  power  to  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  at 
Muscle  Shoals  for  5  years  at  a  Uttle  less  than  2  mills  a  klllowatt- 
hour. 

Remember  that  was  firm  power — the  only  difference  between 
firm  power  and  what  they  call  secondary  power  or  surplus  power  is 
that  firm  power  is  power  that  can  be  generated  all  the  time,  while 
secondary  power  is  power  that  can  be  generated  only  in  floodtime. 
But  this  was  firm  power — ^remember  that — since  it  did  not  absorb 
the  entire  output  of  power  generated  at  Muscle  Shoals  at  that  time. 
It  was  perfectly  all  right,  in  the  estimation  of  the  p>ower  com- 
panies, for  the  Goverimient  to  generate  power  at  Muscle  Shoals  so 
long  as  the  Government  sold  it  to  the  private  power  companies  at  less 
than  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the  dam  and  denied  it  to  the  munld- 
palltlee  and  rural  power  associations  throughout  the  area. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  never 
was  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  power  companies — and  I  especially 
OTPp*'!^***  the  Oonmiionwealth  &  Southern,  that  was  buying  this 
power  at  less  than  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  and  selling  it  at  a  mazl- 
mtim  of  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour — until  after  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  promulgation  of  Its  yardstick. 
Chairman  Donahet.  In  what  year  was  that? 
Representative  Rankin.  There  never  was  a  protest  so  long  as 
they  were  buying  this  power  at  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  or  less 
until  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created  and  its  yardstick  rates  promulgated. 
Did  you  ask  me  a  question,  Mr.  Biddle? 
Mr.  BmoLE.  What  years  was  that? 

Representative  Rankin.  From  1930  until  1935,  I  believe.  I  think 
maybe  It  began  in  January  1931  and  ended  January  1.  1936;  that 
Is  my  recollection. 

If  the  T.  V.  A.  had  continued  to  sell  all  of  this  power  to  the 
private  power  companies  at  that  rate,  there  would  have  been 
no  demand  for  this  investigation;  and  If  one  had  been  called,  these 
Power  Trust  lobbjrists  wotild  be  testifying  here  in  defense  of  the 
contract;  and  none  of  these  lawsviits  that  have  been  brought  to 
hamper  and  hamstring  the  T.  V.  A.  would  ever  have  been  instituted. 
The  New  York  Power  Authority  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  generation  and  transmission  of  hydroelectric  power 
back  in  1934.  and  In  its  report  of  November  10  that  year  It  states 
that  power  can  be  generated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  passed 
out  over  a  State -wide  system  that  will  absorb  80  percent  of  its  load. 
"On  this  basis."  this  report  says.  "It  could  be  generated  and  trans- 
mitted to  Utica,  a  distance  of  135  miles  from  the  plant,  at  2 '4  mills 
a  kilowatt-hour.  It  could  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  a  300-mile 
transmission  line  for  less  than  3U  mills  per  kilowatt-hour."  Just 
about  what  the  Army  engineers  said  about  Muscle  Shoals  power. 

Power  Is  generated  at  Boulder  Dam  and  transmitted  to  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  a  distance  of  268  miles,  and  laid  down  at  a  little  less 
than  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 


That  provision.  If  I  remembfer  correctly,  was  written  Into  the  law 
and  approved  admittedly  by  okie  of  the  greatest  engineers  who  has 
ever  been  President  of  the  United  States.  I  mean  admitted  by  many 
authcM^ties.  And  I  don't  question  it.  I  am  not  reflecting  on 
President  Hoover.  He  is  a  g<e»t  engineer  and  he  was  capable  of 
analyzing  this  contract,  and  i*  was  understood;  It  was  written  into 
the  law.  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  this  power  was  to  be  gener- 
ated and  transmitted  and  sold  on  this  basis,  which  means  1£3  mills 
Ijer  kilowatt-hour  at  the  dam,  less  than  half  the  cost  the  city  of 
Florence,  Ala.,  is  now  paying  for  Muscle  Shoals  power,  ax  about  4 
mlUs  laid  down  at  Los  Angeles,  268  miles  away. 

By  the  time  It  Is  laid  down  in  Los  Angeles.  CaUf ,  the  cost  Is  a 
little  less  than  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  268  miles,  which  proves 
the  statement  of  the  Army^nglneers  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  generation  and  transmiasl*!  of  Muscle  Shoals  power. 

Remember  that  the  cost  of  Boulder  Dam  is  all  charged  to  power, 
with  the  exception  of  about  J25.000.000  that.  I  believe.  Is  charged 
to  Irrigation  and  flood  control.  This  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  is  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  entire  investment  at  Boulder  Dam  in  50  years. 
It  might  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  line  losp  of  only  6  percent  In  transmitting 
power  from  Boulder  Dam  to  I^os  Angeles,  a  distance  of  268  miles. 

You  pin  them  down  and  ^ow  that  this  power  is  generated  at 
a  certain  price,  and  these  fower  lobbyists  will  throw  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  saf ,  "Oh.  but  you  are  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  dam.  My  God.  do  you  realize  what  the  line  loss  would 
be  in  sending  It  over  here?"  I  have  heard  them  say  that  to  my 
own  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  powtr  is  now  transmitted  under  normal 
conditions  with  a  line  loss  oi^only  10  percent  for  every  300  miles, 
and  not  more  than  5  percent]  for  100  miles.  Of  course,  the  higher 
the  voltage  the  less  the  line  loes,  so  this  voltage,  which  I  believe 
is  285.000  on  the  line  from  Boulder  Dam  to  Los  Angeles,  transmits 
this  power  268  miles,  which  IS  about  the  distance  from  Norrls  Dam 
to  Colximbus.  Ohio,  with  a  iJie  loss  of  only  6  percent. 

Now  it  costs  at  the  dam  163  mills  per  kUowatt-hour.  And 
If  you  want  to  know  what  t  le  line  loss  is,  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  multiply  1.63  mills  by  6  percent,  and 
It  will  be  very  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  BmDLE.  My  impression  is  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  owns 
the  generators  at  the  dam.     Is  that  incorrect;   do  you  remember? 
Representative  Rankin.  Yes ;  but  that  is  ^eluded  in  this  estimate. 
They  buy  falling  water.    The]  buy  the  power  in  the  falling  water. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  They  buy  the  \  ater  and  not  the  power. 
Representative  Rankin.   Yes;  but  after  it  is  generated  it  Is  esti- 
mated, as  Mr.  Scattergood,  I  Eim  sure,  will  tell  you  if  you  will  call 
him  here — ^he  is  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  plant — after  the  generation 
and  aU,  it  amovmts  to  about  1 .63  rniiis  at  the  dam.    I  went  into  that 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Bn>DLE.  You  mean  the  cost  of  the  generation  ts  included  in 
that  figtue? 

Representative  Rankin.  Ye  j.  sir;  that  is  right;  the  cost  of  genera- 
tion is  included  in  that  flgum  of  1.63  mills  at  the  dam. 

Now,  as  you  will  see  from  ;hls  chart  to  which  I  shall  refer  again 
a  little  later,  the  wholesale  jrlce  of  T.  V.  A.  power  laid  down  at 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  my  home  tcwi  i,  which  Is  about  100  miles  from  the 
dam.  during  the  year  1937  was  an  average  of  approximately  5.5  mills 
a  kilowatt-hour. 

During  the  month  of  Sep  ember  of  this  year.  1938,  the  dty  ai 
Florence,  Ala.,  which  lies  adja  »nt  to  Muscle  Shoals,  purchased  power 
from  the  T.  V.  A.  at  4.68  mill  i  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  city  of  Tus- 
ciunbia,  which  is  only  4  or  i  miles  from  the  dam,  paid  5.45  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Tusctim  >ia  paid  a  Uttle  more  than  Florence 
because  of  the  fact  that  Flcence  used  so  much  more  power  than 
Tuscumbla. 

Now.  let's  see  about  the  pice  at  which  private  power  companies 
sell  electricity  wholesale. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Alahama  Power  Co.  sold  to  the  M1sb1»- 
sippi  Power  Co.  145,580,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  an 
average  of  4.22  mills  a  kilcwatt-hotir  and  delivered  it  at  four 
points — Sulligent,  Ala..  neaiJ  the  Alabama-Mississippi  line;  West 
Point,  Miss.,  50  mUes  south  bf  Tupelo — by  the  way,  that  is  in  my 
district — Meridian.  Miss.,  147  miles  south  of  Tupelo;  ajid  at  Golf- 
port,  Miss.,  in  the  extreme  sduthem  end  of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  the  Alabaiha  Power  Co.,  which  as  you  know  Is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  CommonT«iealth  &.  Southern  Co.,  and  which  Is 
generating,  transmitting,  and  selling  power  tor  profit,  sold  this 
power  to  the  MiKlssippi  Paver  Co.  for  less  than  the  T.  V.  A.  la 
selling  power  to  either  Flore  Qce  or  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  both  in  sight 
of  the  dam.  or  to  Tupelo.  Mlis..  100  miles  away. 

Now.  remember,  and  I  wjnt  to  emphasize  this  as  I  go  along, 
they  have  never  touched  side,  edge,  nor  bottom  of  this  yardstick. 
I  will  get  to  that  in  a  momi  nt.  They  are  attacking  these  whole- 
sale contracts.  They  are  te  ling  you  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  selUng 
power  wholesale  below  the  a  >st  of  production.  That  is  all  the  tes- 
timony that  they  have  broug  ht  here.  Bo  I  am  emphasizing  this  to 
show  you  that  they  are  selllag  power  cheaper  all  over  the  United 
States  than  the  price  T.Y.  A.  Ib  selling  It  for  at  the  dam  or  within 
100  miles  of  the  dam. 

During  the  first  6  montha  of  this  year  1938  this  same  Alabama 
Power  Co..  generating,  traninitting,  and  selling  power  for  profit, 
sold  71,927.000  kilowatt -hou»s  of  firm  power — I  wish  the  stenog- 
rapher would  underscore  "&im  power"  at  every  point  along  here — 
they  sold  71,927.000  kilowatt -hours  of  firm  power  to  this  same 
Mississippi  Power  Co..  delivered  at  these  same  plants,  at  an  average 
of  4.3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  Is  less  than  the  T.  V.  A.  sells 
power  to  any  municipality  { t  cooperative  a*u^r,e^a,t.irtn  in  the  area. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are  offlclBl  and  come  tram,  the  records 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Go.  sold 
196.840.000  kUowatt-hovirs  of  firm  power  to  the  Mississippi  Power  * 
Light  Co.  at  5.39  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

And  durii^  the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  1938.  this  same  Louisi- 
ana Power  &  Light  Co.  sold  to  the  Mississippi  Power  &  Ll^t  Co.  91.- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  an  average  of  535  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  which  is  less  than  the  average  price  pwdd  the  T.  V.  A. 
by  various  municipaUties  throughout  the  whole  T.  V.  A-  area. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  this 
power  sold  by  the  Lotiisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.  Is  generated  by  gas. 
It  can  be  produced  at  least  as  cheaply  as  you  can  produce  power  on 
the  Tennessee  River  or  the  Columbia  River  or  Colorado  River  with 
water  power,  and  there  Is  enough  gas  going  to  waste  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas  alone.  Just  evaporating  into  thin  air.  I  am  reli- 
ably Informed  by  men  who  have  investigated  it.  to  generate  enough 
power  to  supply  five  States  the  size  of  Texas. 

And  yet  the  State  of  Texas  was  overcharged  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  ♦31,726.000  for  electricity  dviring  the  year  1936. 

Let  me  also  explain  to  you  that  this  power  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.  into  MisBlssippi  and 
sold  to  the  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.  U  also  generated  by  gas 
In  the  Louisiana  oil  fields. 

The  Mississippi  Power  ft  Light  Oa  covers  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  Mississippi  Power  Co.  covers  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  except  that  now  covered  by  T.  V.  A.  power. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  which,  as  I  said. 
Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Commonwealth  ft  Southern  Co.,  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  Birmingham  Electric  Co.  in  Birmingham,  Ala^ 
804,740.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  5.6  mlUs  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  That  Is  leas  than  the  city  of  Athens,  Ala.^  paid  for  T.  V.  A. 
power  during  the  same  period.  Yet  Athens  distributed  her  power 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates — a  yardstick  86  inches  long — and 
made  money  for  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  amortized  her 
Investment,  while  the  Birmingham  Electric  imposed  exorbitant 
rates  charged  by  private  power  companies  throughout  that  area — 
using  a  yardstick  95  Inches  long — and  never  amortizes  her  Invest- 
ment. The  people  pay  it  as  long  as  this  Government  will  permit 
the  power  companies  to  levy  the  charges. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Louisville  Gas  ft  Electric  Oo.  sold  to 
the  Kentucky  UtiUttes  Co.  In  Kentucky  32.966,000  kUowatt-hoxirs 
of  firm  power  at  4.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  during  the  first 
e  months  of  the  year  1938  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  sold 
to  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.  24.612,000  kilowatt-hotirs  of  firm 
power  at  3.95  mills  a  kUowatt-hour. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  never  sold  to  a  single  municipality  electricity 
at  that  low  rate  wholesale. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Louisiana  Power  ft  Light  Go.  sold  to 
the  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co.  235,195,000  kUowatt-hotirs  of  firm 
power  delivered  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  8.5  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  1938  the  Louisiana  Power 
ft  Light  Co.  sold  to  the  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co.  64.179,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  239  mills  a  kIlowatt-ho\ir. 

Mr.  BmoLX.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  your  source  ctf  the  ma- 
terial? _^   ^    ^^ 
Representative  Rankin.  It  Just  came  from  the  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Mr.  BmoLB.  Could  you  give  xis  a  reference  to  the  record  of  the 
Inderal  Power  Commission  Information?  Is  that  in  some  of  their 
reports?  _^  „ 

Representative  Bankin.  No;  I  had  it  dug  out,  but  you  can  get  It, 
Mr.  Chairman.    It  will  be  no  trouble  for  the  committee  to  get  It. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  am  wrong  in  any  of  my  figures 
1  want  to  know  It.  What  I  am  after  is  getting  power  to  the 
American  people  at  what  It  is  worth. 

I  have  had  all  of  this  criticism  that  I  have  seen  ccMning  from 
certain  individuals  here,  on  the  flocM-  of  the  House  and  throxigh  the 
press.  I  have  challenged  every  man  high  up  in  power  authority 
to  meet  me  In  a  Nation-wide  debate  on  the  radio,  and  if  they  can 
show  where  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  know  it.  I  am  not  after  taking 
anybody's  property  for  nothing.  Where  we  buy  the  power  com- 
pany's property,  where  the  T.  V.  A.  or  the  mtmiclpaUty  buys  the 
power  company's  prc^>erty.  I  want  them  to  pay  what  it  Is  worth. 
We  are  not  trying  to  rob  anybody.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
tmprotected  mnnnna  of  Americans  from  being  robbed  by  exorbitant 
power  rates. 

Now.  then,  during  the  year  1937,  the  Susquehanna  Electric  Co. 
sold  to  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  1.665.662.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  firm  and  surplus  power  which  means  stream  run.  prodxiced  at 
the  Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Svisquehanna  River,  at  23  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour;  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  1938.  the 
Susquehanna  Electric  Co.  sold  to  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
864,448.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power  from  the 
Conowingo  Dam  at  2.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  BmoLB.  Is  that  at  the  switchboard  or  delivered,  Mr.  Rankin, 
do  you  know? 

Representative  Ranktn.  My  understanding  Is  they  delivered  it 
at  or  near  the  Conowingo  Dam.  which  is  right  on  the  line  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  or  near  the  line  at  least  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1937.  the  Safe  Harbor  Water  ft  Power  Co.  sold 

to  the  Consolidated  Gas.  Electric  Light  ft  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

in  Maryland,  643.496.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power 

at  2.59  miUs  a  kilowatt-hour;  and  during  the  first  6  months  o< 
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1938.  the  Safe  Hafbor  Water  ft  Power  Oo.  sold  to  the  Oonst^dated 
Gas.  Electric  Light  ft  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore.  362.622.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power  at  2.65  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  power  we  get  at  Tupelo 
Is  firm  and  surplxis  power.  We  use  more  of  it  In  the  wintertime 
than  we  do  In  the  summer,  as  I  will  show  a  little  later. 

Now  turn  to  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin.  We  find  that  during  the  year 
1837  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  sold  Interstate  Ltd.  ft  Power 
Co.  in  Wisconsin  459.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  pxiwer  at  4.65  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour;  and  during  the  first  6  monttis  of  the  year  1938 
sold  231,000  kilowatt-hours  at  4.73  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

During  the  year  1937.  the  Deep  Water  Light  &  Power  Co.  sold  to 
the  Philadelphia  Edison  Co.  in  Pennsylvania  522.647.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power  at  4.06  mills  a  kilowatt -hour;  and 
during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  1938,  sold  213.624  000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power  at  4.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Now.  coming  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  year  1937. 
the  New  Jersey  Power  ft  Light  Oo.  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Edison 
Oo.  In  Pennsylvania  174.222.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  and  surplxis 
power  at  3  85  mills  a  kilowatt-hour;  and  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1938  sold  90.824.000  kilowatt -hours  at  3.79  mills  a  kUowatt-hour. 
During  the  year  1937.  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  sold  to  the 
Buffalo-Niagara  Electric  Co..  in  the  State  of  New  York.  179.025,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  8.4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

During  the  year  1937,  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  sold  to  the 
Niagara  Electric  Service  Corporation  In  the  State  at  New  York. 
17,560.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  at  43  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 
During  the  year  1937  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  sold  to  the 
Niagara.  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co..  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
341417.000  kllowatt-hotirs  of  firm  power  at  2.9  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour. 

That  power — let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman — that  power  could  hav» 
been  distributed  all  over  the  State  of  New  York,  and  deUvered  to 
every  consumer,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  one  at  which  the  city 
of  Tupelo  is  distributing  T.  V.  A.  power  to  its  consumers,  and  if 
it  had  been  done,  the  people  of  New  York  State  would  have  saved 
$160,905,115  in  the  year  1936. 

If  it  had  been  sold  at  the  price  charged  by  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission  to  the  ultimate  consumers  Just  across  the  river,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  have  saved  $190,000,000 
In  the  year  1936 — ^would  have  saved  $190,237300  during  that  one 
year  alone — and  this  is  what  they  are  attacking — not  the  yardstick; 
they  ha  vent  got  the  yardstick;  I  will  get  to  the  yardstick  In  a  few 
mlnutee;  but  they  are  attacking  the  wholesale  rate  price  at  which 
power  is  sold  to  these  municipalities  and  cooperative  associations 
throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  and  if  they  were  to  get  by  with  this, 
they  would  next  attack  the  Bonneville  project,  the  rates  at  which 
power  is  sold  to  the  municipalities  and  cooperatlvea  throughout  the 
Columbia  River  area. 

Dviring  the  year  1937  the  Ohio  Povrer  Ca  sold  to  the  Ohio  Edison 
Co..  in  Ohio.  26.426,000  kilowatt- hours  of  firm  power  at  53  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

That  power  could  have  been  distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
rates  throughout  that  area  and  the  company  would  have  made 
money  on  its  investment. 

I  am  not  guessing  at  that.    The  city  of  Tupelo,  of  wfdch  you  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  purchasing  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  during 
the  first  calendar  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  sold  Its  power  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  which  are — do  you  want  me  to  read  these 
rates  or  shall  I  Just  Insert  them? 
Chairman  Donahtt.    As  you  desire. 
Representative  Rankin.   Are  you  familiar  with  them? 
Well,  a  maximum  of  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  ranging  down  to  4 
mills. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  table  of  the 
wholesale  residenUal.  commercial,  and  industrial  rates  charged  at 
Tupelo  for  T.  V.  A.  power. 

CUT  or  TUPSbo,  Mxaa,  wbolbbalb  rowsa  batsb 

Available— 

1.  To  municipalities  owning  their  electrical  dlstrlbating  systeme 
with  kilowatt  demands  for  760  or  more. 

2.  To  others  at  qption  at  tbe  Authority  prorided  load  is  760 
kilowatts  or  more. 

Transmitted  power  rates: 

Demand  charge:  $050  per  kilowatt  per  month. 

Energy  charge:  First  100,000  kilowatt-hours  per  mooOi  at  4  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour;  next  200,000  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour;  next  700,000  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  2M 
mills  per  kUowatt-hoxu-;  over  ljOOO,000  kUowatt-hours  per  month  at 
2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  

Nontransmitted  power  rate:  Demand  and  energy  charges  com- 
puted as  for  transmitted  power  but  subject  to  10  percent  differ- 
ential. L  e,  biU  is  mtiltiplied  by  0.9.  which  results  in  total  amount 
to  be  billed  monthly. 

Minimum  monthly  bill:  $0J0  per  kilowatt-hour  per  month,  and 
In  no  case  shall  the  minimiim  bill  be  leas  than  the  charge  for  00 
p»oent  of  the  highest  demand  occurring  during  the  previous 
consecutive  12  months'  period. 

Minimum  bill  subject  to  a  reduction  of  10  percent  for  customers 
taking  delivery  at  reservation. 

Adjustment  of  demand  charge:  Demand  charge  may  be  adjusted 
If  and  when  Authority  deems  necesBsry  to  correct  for  power  factors 
lower  than  85  percent.  Such  adjustments  being  made  in  such 
manner  as  will  adjust  the  rtemand  charge  to  the  equivalent  oC 
66  percent  powor  factor. 
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Delivery  at  outgoing  terminals  of  main-line  switch  on  low-tension 
Bide  of  step-down  transformers. 

Delivery  at  boundary  line  of  reservation  as  prescribed  by  law. 

CTTT    OF    TTTPELO,    MISS.,    STANDARD    REStDENTIAL    BATS    rOB    SZBVICS 
ETFECnVE    FEBKUARY    7,    1934 

^     Available — 

To  all  residential  customers  at  local  distribution  secondary  voltage 
either  2-wire  or  3-wlre  service  as  municipality  may  require:  First 
60  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  3  cents  per  Itilowatt-hour;  next 
150  kilowatt-hours  f)er  month  at  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  next 
200  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Excess — 

Over  400  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  0.4  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Minimum  monthly  bill: 

6  ampere  meter.  25  kilowatt-hours $0.75 

15  ampere  meter.  33  V,  kilowatt-hovu^ 1.00 

50  ampere  meter,  50  kilowatt-hours 1.50 

CITT   or  TUPILO,   MISS..  BASIC   COMMERCIAL   BATS   FOB   SERVICE    EtrtCTlVS 

rSBBUABT    7,    1034 

Available— 

To  commercial  customers  taking  service  from  the  municipality's 
secondary  system:  First  250  kUowatt-hours  per  month  at  3  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour:  next  750  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  2  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour;  next  1.000  kilowatt-hours  per  month  at  1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Excess — 

Over  2,000  kllowatt-hoxirs  per  month  at  0.8  cent  per  month. 
Minimum  .monthly  bill : 

6  ampere  meter.  50  kilowatt-hours $1.50 

15  ampere  meter.  Se^'i   kilowatt-hours . 2.00 

60  ampere  meter.  100  kilowatt-hours 3.  OO 

Surcharge:  Basic  rate  subject  to  a  surcharge  initially  established 
by  municipality  and  modified  from  time  to  time  as  net  revenues 
Improve  of  10  percent. 

Surcharge  to  take  the  form  of  straight  percentage  added  to 
cu5tomers'  bills. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  10  percent  surcharge  provided  for  In  the  beginning,  for  safety 
purposes,  for  fear  that  our  rates  would  not  3rield  a  proper  revenue. 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  red.  or  to  keep  the  city  out  of  the  red,  or 
the  municipal  system  out  of  the  red.  has  been  eliminated.  There 
was  no  surcharge  imposed  during  this  year,  1938,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1938. 

The  city  purchased  this  power  ct  approximately  the  rates  I  have 
referred  to  there,  at  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  wholesale  rates,  and 
paid  all  of  its  operating  expenses,  had  uncollectible  customers' 
accounts  of  $134.46.  We  counted  that  in  as  expenses,  paid  taxes  of 
$10,014.50,  which  is  more  than  any  private  power  company  pays  in 
any  city  of  that  size  in  Mississippi  that  I  have  been  able  to  find — 
Ibat  is,  paid  that  amount  in  lieu  of  taxes;  set  aside  for  deprecia- 
tion on  tangible  plant  equipment,  $9,151.49;  paid  interest  accrued 
on  its  bonds  of  $2,413.32;  interest  accrued  on  other  debts  of 
$141.73;  and  set  aside  6  percent  as  the  city's  return  on  its  invest- 
ment, and  still  made  a  profit  of  $40,000;  distributing  this  power 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  which  you  will  find  on  this  chart, 
a  copy  of  which  I  presume  has  been  distributed,  and  last  week 
made  another  reduction  in  rates. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  right. 

Representative  Rankin.  Now,  this  power  that  was  sold  by  the 
Ohio  Power  Co.  to  the  Ohio  Edison  Co.  in  1937  at  53  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour, could  have  been  distributed  to  the  people  of  Ohio  at 
the  same  rates,  and  the  power  company  could  have  made  money 
on  its  legitimate  Investment. 

Now.  let  us  go  fxirther.  During  the  year  1937  the  Metropolitan 
Edison  Co  sold  to  the  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  New  Jersey 
55.359.000  kilowatt-hovirs  of  firm  and  surplus  power  at  2  98  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour;  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  1938  sold 
It  12.479,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  and  surplus  power  at  2  49  miiia 
a  kilowatt-hour.  "^^^^ 

That  is  in  New  Jersey.  That  power  could  have  been  distributed  to 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  at  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  retail  yardstick 
rates  applicable  in  Tupelo.  Amory,  Athens,  Alabama.  Holly  Springs 
and  other  towns  in  that  area  and  the  company  could  have  made 
money  on  its  legitimate  investment. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Duke  Power  Co.  sold  to  the  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Co.  in  South  Carolina  61,320.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  at  3.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

By  the  way,  you  have  heard  of  the  Duke  Power  Co.,  and  we  have  had 
a  Dukes  Mixture  of  power  lawsiiits  here  lately.  It  sold  to  the  Caro- 
mia  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  South  Carolina  61,320,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  at  3.5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

e  "^^^J^^^  *^"^**  *^^'*  ^^^^  distributed  aU  over  the  State  of 
Bouth  Carolina  at  the  same  rates  now  being  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumers  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  and  the  power  companies  could  have 
made  money  on  their  legitimate  Investment. 

niustrations  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  be  pUed  up  In- 
definitely, showing  that  private  power  companies  are  generatlns 
electricity,  transmitting  it.  and  selling  it  wholesale  at  a  profit  for 

:f*^  H^l'l^**  ^^^  T.  V.  A.  Is  selling  the  same  power  throughout 
Its  distribution  radius.  «6"""«' 

*J^?^L  ^^_5'*^Kf  "s  *°  t*»«  question  of  the  yardstick.  Remember 
^  Jr^  yardstick  is  for  the  measiirement  of  retaU  rates,  the  price 
at  which  power  is  delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  Witnesses 
who  have  testified  about  the  yardsUck  have  not  even  touched  the 
yardstick. 


I  am  not  talking  about  T.  V.  A.  witnesses  now;  I  am  talking 
about  the  opposition  wltnessi  is. 

They  have,  as  a  rule,  put  ;n  their  time  talking  about  wholesale 
prices  and  apparently  attempting  to  confuse  the  committee.  Now, 
having  pointed  out  the  rates  at  which  power  is  being  sold  and  de- 
livered wholesale,  let  us  tun  to  the  question  of  distribution  and 
see  what  rates  should  be  charged  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  May  I  interrup ;  for  a  moment,  because  I  think  that 
you  have  touched  upon  a  ve-y  important  point,  Mr.  Rankin.  Do 
I  take  it  that  in  considering  ;he  yardstick,  your  approach  is  some- 
thing like  this:  That  the  American  people  are  Interested  in  what 
they  individually  pay  for  eUctriclty,  and  that  therefore  the  pri- 
mary question  is  the  retail  ys  rdstick? 

Representative  Rankin.  Thit  is  right. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  And  then,  to  fdlow  that  a  step  further,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  T.  V.  A.  wholesale  rates  are  more  than  or  at  least  not  less 
than  the  rates  charged,  whalesale  rates  charged  by  the  power 
companies,  you  start  with  no  advantage  in  retail  operation? 

Representative  Rankin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Since  the  munii  :ipalities  and  cooperatives  do  not  pur- 
chase their  power  wholesale  iit  rates  which  undercut  the  utilities, 
and  that  therefore  you  can  i  tart  with  the  retail  operation  on  an 
absolutely  fair  basis;  is  that  i  he  point  that  you  make? 

Representative  Rankin.  Exiictly. 

Mr,  BiDDLE.  I  wish  that  you  would  develop  that  a  little.  I  think 
it  is  very  Impnirtant. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  h  ive  brought  you  down  to  the  city  gate, 
so  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I  have  been  showing  is  that 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  privat:  power  companies  are  bringing  the 
power  Into  a  given  area  anl  selling  it  wholesale  at  about  the 
same  rates.  The  private  poMer  companies  sell  it  at  a  lower  rate 
wholesale  to  each  other,  or  to  other  private  power  companies,  than 
the  T.  V.  A.  is  selling  it  to  tlie  municipalities  and  cooperatives. 

In  other  words,  it  puts  the  i  iunicipality  and  the  private  distribut- 
ing agency  In  the  position  af  two  merchants,  grain  merchants, 
buying  corn  from  a  wholesale  merchant. 

This  T.  V.  A.  merchartt  ov(  r  here  buys  his  com,  we  will  say  at 
50  cents  a  bushel,  and  he  dlstr  butes  It  at  60  cents  and  makes  money. 

His  competitor  buys  It,  whl  :h  is  the  private  power  company  com 
market,  we  will  say,  for  50  csnts,  or  even  40  cents,  but  when  he 
goes  to  distribute  It  Instead  c  f  distributing  It  at  60  cents  a  bushel 
he  distributes  it  at  $1.20  a  buihel,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
monopoly  and  his  customers  <an't  reach  the  other  merchant 

The  power  interests  have  a  monopoly  in  these  areas  and  there- 
fore limit  their  retaU  charges  only  by  the  amount  the  traffic  will 
Dear. 

Mr.  BmDLE.  Now.  would  It  i  ot  follow,  then,  to  go  a  step  further 
If  you  say  that  since  the  T  V.  A.  starts  with  higher  wholesale 
costs,  or  at  least  not  lower  w  bolesale  costs,  or  starts  fairly,  would 
it  not  be  fair  to  say.  then,  tha  in  considering  yardstick,  which  then 
^'^S^^Lt  11**"  matter,  the  cost  to  T.  V.  A.  of  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  ya-dstick?  y^^^in 

Representative  Rankin.  Thi    coet  of— the  wholesale  cost  of— this 
power;  that  is  what  you  are  <  riving  at? 
H4r.  BmDLE.  Yes.  sir. 

„«?Hl^^^r°**V''".,,^*^"^™-  "" '  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
yardstick,  as  I  will  show  as  I  j  ;o  along. 

y^Ti'ck  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^***  ™^°*'  *"**  *^®°  '^^  ^^^  ^^®  "P  *^« 
^.i^*^!  prepared  here  a  chart  showing  the  electric  yardstick  for 

^^^"t  ^^  ^^F'^i^'  ^.  "^^'^^  ^  ^^=*"  t°  <=aU  your  attention,  and 
which  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 

(Whereupon  the  chart  abov  j  referred  to  was  received  In  evidence 
and  marked   "Exhibit  560.")  eviaence 

Representative  Rankin.  Let  me  switch  this  chart  to  the  last  We 
will  start  here. 

I  am  going  to  show  that  the  American  people  are  overcharged 
now,  even  since  these  rates  have  been  reduced— they  are  over- 
charged $1.000  000.000  a  year  for  electric  light  and  power-and  I  Im 
S?l  fS«^^^*^,**  ^"""^  by  States  and  show  that  these  overcharges 
th^  count  *'*^     ^^*  ^°^  ^''^^  community  throughout 

™^°J;  ^-  •^^^f^'  let  U6  «e  what  this  extra  59  Inches  on  the 
yardstick  amoimts  to. 

T»,?w!^^.l*'''  ^.t^"  \^^°-  ««=corling  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
w.Vi„  1^'k  ^"™ate  consumiirs  of  this  country  used  90,580,000  000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $2  074  000  000 
This  90.580.000.000  kilowatt-h,  ,urs  of  electricity  In  Tacoma'wS 
3«  Y^®  ^%  ^^"^  °"®  °'  *^®  ^°«^*  P"^»c  power  systems'  in  the 
world,  at  the  Tacoma  rates,  th  s  90.580.000.000  kilowatt-hours  would 
have  cost  $754,185,000  instead  of  the  $2,074,000,000  which  we  naid 
for  it  or  $1.320X)00.000  less.  ]n  other  words,  we  were  overrhafgiS 
In  1  year,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates.  $1,320,000  000 

^«»co*!!°tH  ^'r*.  ^  ^"'l*^  *^'^  ^^^^  ^o'^  ^or  later  years  be- 
SS^f  The  time.    ^^        "^  ^  ^*'''  ^^"^  ^°"  ^^  *^°°^^«'^  *  g°°<» 

'^^S^°7l^'^  °'  Ontario,  Canada,  also  has  a  public  power  system 
probably  the  outstanding  public  power  system  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  Under  the  Ontario  rales  this  90.580.000.000  kilowatt-SoSl 
reL^hif  weSany'palJS  ;r^^'  ^^'''^'^'  "  ♦1.472.000.000 

If  this  90.000.000000  kllowa  t-hours  had  been  sold  to  the  ultl- 

^o,l<.^°^"^^",*^°"8^°"*  '^«  country  at  the  retail  rates  now 
charged  in  Tupelo,  Miss.— the  T.  V    A    Yardstick  ratpL-it   w™,i^ 

Stua{irn.?H  ?  11.150.000.000,  or  $924WSS'{e«  thTnl^hat'S? 
Sr^rvi^Tew'l^^^t^i'ei^  "^^^°  ^  *  comparatively  smaS 
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Therefore,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates  we  are  orercharged 
$1.472.000X)00,  and  if  it  had  been  sold  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  as  it 
was  in  Tupelo,  where  we  have  no  large  industries,  the  difference 
would  have  been  $924,000,000;  so  that  at  the  very  minlmvun  the 
American  people  were  overcharged,  after  these  redtictions  were 
forced,  f924.000.000  a  year  for  electric  lights  and  power,  and  are 
Btill  overcharged  today;  and  If  the  Power  Trusts  should  win  this  In- 
vestigation and  should  succeed  in  destroying  this  yardstick  and  In 
keeping  it  destroyed  and  prevent  any  yardsticks  of  its  kind  being 
promulgated  and  applied,  this  generation  would  continue  to  pay  an 
overcharge  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  and  their  children's  children 
would  pay  It  to  the  remotest  generation. 

They  never  amortize.  Remember  the  city  of  Tupelo  is  amortizing 
its  Investment.  All  of  these  municipalities.  Including  also  the 
T.  V.  A.,  are  amortizing  their  Investments,  but  private  jxjwer  com- 


panies never  amortizs.  but  they  (Kmtlnue  to  Impoee  these  ratea 
throughout  all  time  to  come  if  unOestrained. 

Now.  I  have  broken  those  overcharges  down  by  States,  and  I  will 
ask  that  the  tables  t>e  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  p>olnt. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  record  three  tables  showing  the 
overcharges  paid  by  the  American  people  for  electricity  during  the 
year  1936. 

The  first  table  shows  the  overcharges  paid  by  the  residential  con- 
sumers In  every  State  In  the  Union,  as  compared  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

"nie  second  table  shows  the  overcharges  for  eommnrlal  rates  and 
the  third  table  shows  the  combined  overcharges  for  all  claaaes  of 
service. 

(Said  tables  are  as  follows:) 


Table  1. — Residential  sales  data 


Estimated  sales  for  1938 

EsUmated  oTerebarFcs  aocordlnc 
to  rate  schedules  iu  1934 

State 

Number  of 
customers 

Total  kilo- 
watt-hours 
(thousands) 

Total 
pevenoe 

Anuual 
kilowatt - 
hours  per 
customer 

Tenneaaee 

Valky 
Authority 

Ontaria 

Maine- _ 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  and  Rhode  Island.           „.—    .    . . .    . ......    . 

Mas.sachu.sotts 

Connecticut 

New  York . . 

Npw  Jorsf y  ........................r .. ..T. .»  , , ..-.,..........................._.... , 

152,372 
102.337 
230, 032 

1, 04h,  53o 
413,612 

3.074.514 
963.027 

1.649.243 

1.398,505 
584.S,S2 

1, 595,  525 

931.190 

631.923 

411.769 

374,775 

570.  270 

.M.084 

efi.0T9 

193,629 

27Z496 

B70,231 

232.  ISl 

253,441 

100.771 

197,  202 

215.7185 

23H,187 

21B,  557 

154.150 

75.  «»3 

92.712 

1S3.947 

224.812 

607.  (»7 

163.  585 

63.330 

2«».483 

16.5. 756 

78.991 

IS,  217 

352. 691 

196,240 

1,598,045 

89.138 

55.364 

1.33,649 

636,461 

314, 758 

1,916,422 

603.579 

1,290.772 

967. 765 

34.5,080 

1, 156, 756 

718, 879 

3.'^.  729 

288.650 

213.997 

427, 132 

3\SXi 

39.449 

13ZlhO 

16S,  fi75 

547,  579 

192.  2V\ 

184.  505 

74.974 

1 7:1,  .53S 

178.023 

142.198 

149, 424 

115,fil3 

49,710 

52. 3S2 

104,114 

139.3X3 

39N856 

133.  485 

82.392 

17.601 

97.796 

54. 978 

15.  284 

468,021 

249,  386 

1.296,014 

$4,  8C^  238 

3. 475,  :<65 

7. 853,  292 

32, 934, 484 

15.100,974 

99.  767,  979 

35,H90,316 

62,966,724 

42,  5«i4,  447 

17,277,414 

51,9,'iO,294 

36,725,  !.=« 

16.090.671 

13,938.381 

11,835.395 

17, 495, 8S4 

2,023.823 

2. 34.5, 806 

6,  309, 045 

8, 044, 0S2 

22.  .106.  5.57 

9. 029.  519 

8,  994.  621 

a.6b<>.203 

7.917.660 

10.062.0.55 

7.607.693 

7. 607.  647 

5. 045.  3.W 

2.  826.  2.55 

3.  310,  413 
7, 107.  712 
7.715.548 

20.920,218 
5.471.918 
2. 458.  471 
1,  074,  6.55 
5.  030. 695 
3. 176.  228 
76.3. 474 

10.982.798 
6, 468. 571 

47,  749, 686 

685 
641 
581 
B07 
761 
623 
614 
098 
692 
590 
725 
772 
665 
701 
671 
749 
657 
&tf7 
6S3 
619 
817 
828 
728 
744 
880 
825 

»n 

GOO 
750 
666 

665 

5fl« 

620 

657 

816 

1,801 

597 

590 

696 

839 

1,327 

1.258 

811 

13. 644, 184 

2,  flOR,  469 
5.71.5.616 

20. 637. 592 

9. 014.  .561 

66.746,115 

23.054,261 

35, 367.  789 

18,  2.59,  282 

9, 052,  <.t22 

26,314,847 

12.  198. 428 

8. 97fi.  202 

7, 134, 929 

7,633.607 

8.  324. 084 

1.  457. 674 

1.649.478 

3,951,063 

5,25.5.298 

10.47Z236 

4.0Kfi.779 

4,  48K,  101 

1.496^034 

2. 992,  0«i7 

6. 3fi7.  7:i3 

3,  989,  423 
3, 107,  147 
2.224,K70 
1.611.  113 
Z  493. 3h9 
4.449.741 
4.94H,  419 

12,KSh.905 

3,  759.  2M 

1, 1.50,  795 

690.  477 

3.  375.  666 
2, 6S.5.  1S9 

345.  239 

4,  334,  661 
3. 107,  147 

20.  637. 592 

n.  393,075 
t,  454,  .565 
J.342,2>« 

18,950,084 

•,ona,232 

«,  6.56, 3tM 

21,441,345 

3},8»1,«61 

1«,  387, 829 

7,  832,  949 

24.  870,  516 

12,020,148 

$.121,722 

6,605,667 

7,002,729 

7, 399,  791 

1,479.988 

l,5K8.24h 

»,  790,  137 

194.5.226 

10,251,418 

4, 873,  OO 

4,  29,5,  4SS 

l,47a,9H 

2,996.013 

6,3.52,991 

t,  645,  761 

2,  743, 3.17 

2,093,599 

1,  .552,  151 

2,  41,x.  4fl8 
4.269,392 
4.620,357 

12,489,403 

8,754.040 

1,118,903 

685,  834 

3,  032.  109 
2.671,144 

360,965 
4.223,205 
3, 176.  496 
18, 734, 104 

13,962,764 
2,817,968 
6.208,329 

23,116,121 

10, 479,  xm 

74. 279. 801 
25,053,472 

40,904.526 
21.  707.  ia$ 
la  127, 063 
81,  217,  771 
15.630.901 

Wisconsin 

10.  21.5.  124 

Minnwota        ,.,.    ..   ...  ..............     ............... .......    ........... 

6,189.711 

8,453.896 

Mi<\.=ouri           

9.  73(1,  786 

North  r>«kota     .  .       ...    ...          -..-..- 

1. 673. 187 

84>'ith  P^knta                          

1.8(I5,»0 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia . .. . . . ..... 

4.53.5.163 

6,or,au7 

n,  680,  844 

Virginia..- .      

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina^ 

f r6orgia            .•.....•.•••.••...-•••....-....-...•..-•..•....•..•.  ................... 

6.  679, 961 
6. 019,  .500 
1.  7ftl.  236 
3, 654.  549 

Kentucky . .      .. . :... .. 

7.044.913 
4. 491. 133 

Tennessee 

Mississiopi ..    — . 

3.566.487 
2.641.843 
1.805.269 

Arkansas ..      . 

T.niiisiAnft ; ._.   .__       

Oktahoma.    .    .....      ..      .. .    ........ . ..........       .    ... .... 

2.773.934 
4.843.378 
5,415.777 

Texas                        .... ...................... ........ . 

14. 574. 164 

^Inntanaand  Utah  .  . ................................. 

4. 3.59, 040 

Idaho. 

WyQmirg .... ...._.... ... — . — T^ . .— 

Coloralo 

i,sn,»?i 

748.522 
2.698.579 
2,905.027 

Nevada ^-.~.... ,-> 

Wft^hinrton                                                                       ....     ........•-...•.•...     ....... 

396,276 
6,635,030 

Oregon . .....       .... .......... ... ... — .— — .~ 

t,  918. 73$ 

California 

26,229,595 

Total                                                                        -.    

20,960.993 

14, 804. 470 

635.118.423 

706 

383,696,363 

3aa965.403 

440,307,063 

Table  No.  2:  Overcharges  to  domestic  consumers  by  States. 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  commercial 
consumers  In  each  State,  the  amount  paid  for  it,  the  average  an- 
nual consumption,  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  the 
amotint  overcharged  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Tacoma.  or  the 
Ontario  rates. 


I  wish  every  merchant  in  America,  every  hotel  or  rwtatirant 
operator,  every  filling  station  operator,  every  proprietor  of  a  garage, 
and  everyone  else  who  pays  commercial  rates  for  electric  energy 
could  examine  a  copy  of  this  table  and  see  the  enormous  btirdcns 
of  overcharges  which  they  are  required  to  pay. 


Tabls  2. — Commercial  sales  data 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.- 

Vermont  and  Rhode  Island 

Mat'.'^achusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York ,_ 

New  Jersey •_.. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

IiMliaaa.. ..___ 


Estimated  sales  for  1938 


NnmlxTof 
customers 


29.921 

17,921 

37,845 

180,850 

00,261 

631, 115 

202.784 

804,871 

196,311 

93,666 


Total  kilo- 
watt-hours 
(thousands) 


81,824 
33,878 
104,802 
497, 672 
220,833 
;  212,  546 
664,696 
933,559 
838,252 
334,630 


Total 
revenue 


«. 
1, 
5, 
25, 
10. 
99, 
33. 
41. 
29, 
12. 


2.57,  114 
987,929 
207,938 
297,  3.59 
241,585 
388,554 
445,  703 
321.411 
229,731 
394,989 


Annual 
kilowatt 
boiiTs  pw 
CQStoroer 


2,785 
1.890 
^769 
2,752 
3,865 
3,553 
8,278 
8.062 
4,219 
3,573 


Estimated  overcbuim  aooartiiac 
to  nx»  sctaediiles  in  1996 


Tennessee 

Valley 
Authority 


$1,  "SO,  000 

1, 892,000 

2.969.000 

14,  552,  0<X) 

4,  582,  000 

53.  827.  OrjO 

16,408,000 

22..  466, 000 

17, 787, 000 

7,642.000 


Taooma 


61.  522.  000 

1,23.5.0110 

2, 5.58,  000 

12.658,000 

3,  968.  OfW 

461,234.000 

14,501,000 

19.421,000 

15, 376. 000 

6.779,000 


Ontario 


$2,025,000 

l.Ul.000 

3.  404.  OIW 

16. 0)16,  001) 

5,15K.OOU 

ea  217, 000 

17.137,000 

25, 8-13.  OOO 

20.461.000 

9,021,  WO 
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Tablb  3. — Commercial  sales  data — Continued 


State 


niiuois 

Michiican 

Wisconsin... 

;  Minnesota 

Iowa. 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 


Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 

Vlnrinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina . 

Oeorsria . 

Florida .... .. . : 

Kentucky . .„. . 

Tennessee . 

fakhnma , 

ississlppi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

OklHhoma 1 

Texas. 


Montana  and  Utah. 

Idaho 

Wyoming; 

Colorado 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Nevada .. 

Washington 

Oniton 

Cairiomia 


Total 3.809,819 


Estimated  sales  for  1936 


Number  of 
customers 


262.946 

160.  173 

103.669 

88,788 

70.355 

11Z603 

20.515 

18.2SO 

38.943 

65.515 

99.538 

44,220 

46.  .598 

23.544 

46.840 

39.  753 

44.438 

44,  .S27 

34.088 

21.723 

24.939 

34.868 

49.601 

133.019 

27.121 

11,904 

5,849 

32.596 

18,324 

4.084 

54.887 

31.711 

248,308 


Total  kilo- 
watt-hours 
Ctbousands) 


1. 007.  797 

791,004 

340.736 

275.065 

168.318 

481. 979 

37,558 

37.  426 

131,019 

150.966 

587.264 

197.312 

209.747 

74.318 

2a3.fi70 

120,400 

108, 624 

141,875 

124.893 

55,054 

56,017 

96,953 

112.405 

638.2(13 

151.  H48 

36.499 

17.861 

90,  127 

59.368 

24.017 

416.040 

152.286 

1, 095, 627 


Total 
revenue 


$40.  774. 698 
27. 583, 193 
13.50aMi 
11.713.46^ 
7.  828.  641 
IS.  f.3 1.977 

2.  204.  9.53 
1,971.505 
5.31.5.187 

6.  427.  488 
18.24.3,622 

7,  038.  77C 
7,  lll,56i 
2.911.326 
7.  710. 047 
7. 074.  43Q 
5. 262,  070 
6.  516.  974 

4.  53.5. 161 
2.721.913 

3.  ir29.  .596 
5,106.231 

5.  KW.  77 
20,  370.  3IM 

5, 367.  .534 

1,  590.  263 

89S.  738 

4.  523.  761 
3. 066.  OOfl 

911.801] 

9.004.419 

4,648.469 

33, 76a  933 


14. 034, 968    564, 666.  103 


Table  No.  3:  Total  overcharges  to  all  consumers  by  States. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  kllowatt-hotirs  of  electricity 
consumed  by  the  people  in  each  State  for  all  purposes  in  1936, 
the  amount  paid  for  it,  the  average  rates  charged,  and  the  over- 


Tabi.e  3. — All  electric  services 


Bute 


Maine 

New  Ilampshire 

Vermont  and  Rhode  Island "'." 

Massachu.setts """"'." 

Connecticut 1. 1.. I 

New  York 

New  Jersey ^ II..IIIIIIII" 

Pennsylvania '."'.".'. 

Ohio '_" 

Indiana IIIIIIIII 

Illinois rr""i"i 

Michigan II"I"I"IIIII""" 

Wisconsin niiriTr*"!" 

Minnesota . . . .... I.IIimiir'I" 

Iowa . Illimmimilllll 

Missouri . ', 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota I-.I"!!"""""" 

Nebraska I"""  "I""" 

Kansas "." 

Delaware,  District  of  CoiumbiiC  Maryland,  and  West  Virgiiiia 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina. I.""I""I 

South  Carolina I.I. "II""!"" 

Georgia ....__.__.. 

Flori.la .1 "I.III"!""" 

Kentucky .... I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Tennessee IIIIIIIIIIIII" * 

Alabama ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 

Mississippi IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Arkansas ... .. I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'r 

Louisiana . ...... . r.I.IIII"I"IIir"IIIII 

Oklahoma ......... II..  ™ 

Texas Illllllllllllllllir  _"II "I 

Montana  and  Utah ... 

Idaho IIIIIIIIIIIII  III 

Wyoming ..IIIIIIIIIIIIII     II* 

Colorado .I.IIIIIIII"""    — — 

Arirona  aoid  New  Mexico IIIIIIII,.I 

Nevada I.IIII" 

Wa^ington IIIIIIIII 

Oregon .._ IIIIIIIII 

California 


K5timateU  total  sales  to  ultimate  cons  imers.  1936 


Number 
of  cus- 
tomers 


204.460 

137.365 

282.585 

2,54.347 

497.301 

3,  T73.  160 

1.19«.219 

2. 232. 905 

1.090.015 

728.118 

1. 906. 945 

1,  155.852 

685.690 

515.083 

48Z  0,59 

7a5.  465 

76.675 

91.727 

247.  322 

35Z284 

794.908 

298.420 

3(M.a54 

125. 976 

251.994 

270,  570 

297. 179 

276.511 

204.821 

ia5. 168 

127.  249 

228.860 

297. 197 

779.227 

21«,  405 

94,052 

36.481 

211,504 

107.  233 

23.663 

454.936 

268,463 

2,025,685 


Total 
kilowatt- 
hours 


870.629,000 
274, 043. 000 
750,  263, 000 

2,  734,  476, 000 
1,371,556.000 
12.172.214.000 
2.815.815.000 
9.413.927.000 
6, 962. 373. 000 
2.040.915.000 
6.  969,  884. 000 

3.  921.  806,  000 

1.  733,  424, 000 
1. 30a  826. 000 
1.018,591.000 
2,335.795.000 

99,984.000 

134. 2t«i.  000 

614.  595.  000 

848. 652.  OCX) 

3. 652. 602. 000 

1.119.075.000 

2.031.993.000 

1.330.810,000 

1.51.5,492.000 

673. 449. 000 

942, 057.  OCO 

1.006.224.000 

1, 5J9. 191,000 

001,727.000 

369.  .531. 000 

862.  344. 000 

888.916. 000 

2.  773.  260. 000 
I,  562.  444,  OCO 

648.  .323, 000 
72.780.000 
432, 737. 000 
389,792.000 
136. 677.  000 
224. 6.37.  OCO 
9fi5,359,000 
8.  216, 178, 000 


Total  rev 
enue 


$14,047,020 

9.  266. 643 

21.600.449 

87.  5«'5,  964 

40,012,838 

313,  77.5. 986 
95. 342.  2«6 

I92.722,0:il 

136.311.731 
50.  778. 949 

151.010.975 
84.  007,  323 
45.  852, 090 
36.  457.  575 
30.061.199 
51.745.858 
5  00<;.  878 
5.  984.  269 
16.  587.  887 

22.  063.  ,547 
69. 999.  598 
25.  .532. 81 5 
34,  31,5.  ,534 
17.902.449 
27.515,225 
24.  540.  699 
2i.  42?.  649 

23.  323.  703 
20. 996.  201 

8.  820.  440 
10.  200.  2-^ 
20.  672. 924 
23. 166.  ,500 
65.610.913 
20,?23,047 

7.727.312 

2,984.511 

14.581.086 

9.  573.  762 
2,851.628 

30.  73.5,  476 

17, 622. 007 

150,305.827 


Annual 
kilowatt- 
hours  per 
customer 


3.833 
4.938 
3.287 
3.098 
2.392 
4.2>*0 
1.831 
2.047 
3.364 
Z7I9 
5,900 
4,462 
4,501 
3,157 
4.348 
3.029 
2,444 
3,186 
3,664 
2.534 
2,246 
2.781 
2.266 
4,046 
5,500 
3.066 
3.054 
2.765 
3.240 
,5,881 
7.579 
4.802 
4.412 


Estimated  overcharges  according 
to  rate  schedules  in  1936 


Tennessee 

Valley 
Authority 


$23,153,000 

16. 367. 000 
7.  572. 000 
6.792,000 
5.424,000 

11,127.000 
1.128.000 
1.185,000 
3,636,000 
3,881,000 
9.  243. 000 
3,848.000 
2,510.000 
1. 470.  GOO 
4.434.000 
4.007.000 
3.090.000 
4.124.000 
2.468.000 
1,656.000 
1.790.000 
2.944.000 
3.133.000 

11.960.000 
2. 724, 000 
1.188.000 
533.000 
2,711.000 
1.887.000 
4.50. 000 
6, 129. 000 
3.  747. 000 

28. 012. 000 


3.684    327.479.000 


Tacoma 


$2a  015. 000 

14. 147. 000 

6,545.000 

5.007.000 

4.  689.  000 
9.619.000 

773.000 
1.008.000 
3.192.000 
3.  3.56. 000 
7.991.000 
3.326.000 
2,170,000 
1.271,000 
3,834,000 
3, 982, 000 
2.671,000 
3,564,000 
2.134,000 
1,432.000 
1. 430. 000 
2.545,000 
2.708.000 
10.341,000 
2.3.54.000 
1.026.000 

461.000 
2,344.000 
1.631.000 

,389.000 

5.  297. 000 
3.  240. 000 

24.  214. 000 


282.958.000 


Ontario 


$26,633,000 

18. 827. 000 
a711.000 
6, 662. 000 
6.  240. 000 

12.800.000 
1.298,000 
1.  343. 000 
3.  779. 000 
4.465.000 

10. 632. 000 
4.427.000 
2.889.000 
1. 692. 000 
5.  102. 000 
5.300.000 
3,  554, 000 
4.744.000 
2.840.000 
1.904.000 
2.a59.000 
3. 387. 000 
3. 004. 000 

13.  757. 000 
3,134.000 
1.366,000 
614.000 
3.119.000 
2.170,000 
518.000 
7. 050.  OCO 
4.310,000 

32.224.000 


371.806.000 


Charges  by  States,  accordln  i  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Tacoma.  or  the 
Ontario  rates.  ^ 

Please  study  this  table  carefully 
your  State  can  continue  to 


.   and  tell  me  how  the  people  of 
stagger  under  such  biurdens. 


Annual 
kilowatt- 
hours 

I>er  cus- 
tomer 


4,258 
1.995 
2.655 
2.180 
2.758 
3.226 

2.  .350 
4.216 
3.528 
2.803 
3.655 
3,393 
2.528 
2.541 
2.113 
3.311 
1..304 
1.464 
2.485 
2.409 
4.595 
3.750 
6.683 

10.564 
6.014 
2.489 
3.170 
3.639 
7.466 
2.869 
2.904, 
3.768 
2.991 

3.  .559 
7.220 
.5.830 
1.995 
2.046 
3.635 
6.776 
4.890 
3.735 
4,056 


Combined  overcharges  according  to 
rate  schedules  in  1936  for  re^iden- 
tialT  commercial,  and  industrial 
services 


Tennessee 

Valley 
Authority 


$7,096,184 

4. 897. 469 

11.209.616 

45. 942.  592 

17. 376. 561 

160.905.115 

50.  488. 261 

85.410.769 

50.258.282 

22.  108.  922 

66.  460,  847 

37.335.428 

21. 172.  202 

16.  403.  929 

14.9aS.607 

23.408.084 

2.845.674 

3.  182. 473 

8. 579. 063 

11.122.298 

28.471.236 

11.662.779 

12.  120. 101 

6.040.034 

10.616.067 

11.9;l9.7:i3 

9. 690. 423 

10,715,147 

6. 778, 870 

4,667.113 

5. 540. 389 

9.571.741 

11.111.419 

31.  726.805 

8, 362.  264 

3. 1.57.  795 

1,  591.  477 

7. 9.57.  666 

5. 874.  189 

1.106.239 

12. 61.5. 661 

7.813.147 

57, 591.  592 


Tacoma 


$7,281,075 
4, 949, 565 
11,44.5,288 
46,650,684 
18.321.232 
164.656,304 
51.365.345 
91.891.651 
51.644.829 

21.  904. 949 
6a  655.  516 
38.435.148 
21,134,722 
16,  476.  667 
14.279.729 

22,  554. 791 
2. 614. 958 
3. 1 10.  248 
8,369.137 

11,078.226 

30.490.418 

12.155.083 

13. 629, 488 

7, 084, 95S 

11,292,013 

11.684.991 

9, 9*)7.  751 

11.181,337 

7, 146. 509 

4. 940. 151 

5.608.468 

9.850,392 

11.566.3.57 

32.451.403 

8,736.040 

3.  290, 993 

1,661.834 

7. 993.  109 

6,  IZ?.  144 

1.183,965 

12. 530.  295 

7. 758, 496 

55.456,104 


Ontario 


$8,327,764 

5. 394. 965 

13.118.3-29 

54.066.121 

20.871.308 

190. 237, 801 

57, 442, 472 

104, 899,  526 

61,783,138 

26, 362, 062 

81,359,771 

46,590,901 

25.323.124 

19,661,711 

17. 25.3. 89« 

28.00.5,786 

3.329.  167 

3. 6.56.  2.=^» 

9. 686.  163 

13.243.207 

35. 425.  8H 

14.011.961 

14.  993.  500 
7.739.228 

13. 170.  549 

13.679.913 

11.6,57.132 

13,131,487 

8, 367, 842 

5, 644,  Z59 

6,  572, 934 

11,242,378 

13,211,777 

37.845,164 

10. 093. 040 

3.819,921 

1.871.522 

9.  40;.  579 

6. 875. 027 

1. 344.  276 

15.  66?.  9:10 
9.  .554, 733 

»,  824,  583 
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No  wcmder  this  terrific  drive  Is  being  made  to  destroy  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  It  la  gradually  squeezing  the  water  out  of  these  Inflated 
valuations.  axMl  forcing  reductions  of  rates  In  every  nook  and  comer 
of  every  State  In  the  Union. 

We  have  already  reduced  these  rates  $556,000,000  a  year,  and  still 
the  electric  consumers  in  this  country  are  overcharged  $1,000,000,000 
a  year. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  a  little  comparison  of  the  Investments,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  attention  lor  Just  a  moment.  Tlioy  have  told 
you  that  the  private  power  companies  In  this  covmtry  had  invested 
In  1934 — they  started  out  with  $12,000,000,000  and  I  think  that  they 
have  raised  it  to  $14,000,000,000  now  without  investing  anjrthlng 
additional.  Although  prices  have  been  going  down,  they  still  claim 
to  have  $12,000,000,000  or  $14,000,000,000  invested. 

Now.  let  us  see :  The  investments,  according  to  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  in  1934  were  $12,124  000,000  in  round  numbers,  while  the 
municipal  companies  had  invested  $539,569,627.  making  a  total  of 
$12.664376,952.  They  produced  and  sold  ihat  year  77,556.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy,  which  was  12  times  the  amount 
produced  and  sold  In  Ontario,  Canada,  where  the  entire  investments 
amounted  to  $398  224,000. 

It  would  take  12  such  power  systems  as  they  have  In  Ontario  to 
produce  and  sell  the  same  amovuit  of  power  produced  and  sold  in 
the  United  States.  That  would  mean  an  investment  of  12  times 
$398  224.000.  or  $4,778,688,000.  That  Is  what  the  Investment  would 
amount  to  if  the  Ontario  system  were  expanded  on  the  present  basis 
to  where  it  wotild  produce  the  same  amotint  of  power  now  produced 
and  sold  in  the  United  States,  where  the  investment  in  1934  was 
alleged  to  be  $12,664,376,000. 

In  other  words,  the  investment  that  they  claimed  in  1934  was 
$7,885,668,000  more,  or  almost  three  times  as  much,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  the  Ontario  Power  Commission  invest- 
ment for  generation  and  transmission  and  distribution  of  the  same 
amount  of  power — that  in  a  cold,  ungentle  cUmate  with  a  sparsely 
settled  population,  where  they  have  to  reach  into  remote  areas. 
For  instance,  they  transit  power  to  Windsor.  Canada,  right  across 
the  line  from  Detroit.  Mich..  238  miles  the  way  the  line  runs, 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  sell  it  at  those  standard  rates. 

If  we  could  Just  pick  up  the  Ontario  Power  Commission's  system 
and  set  it  down  in  the  United  States  and  let  it  expand  to  12  times 
Its  present  size,  and  serve  every  human  being  that  the  private 
power  companies  in  America  serve  now,  instead  of  having  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $12,000,000,000.  we  would  have  an  investment  of 
less  than  $5,000,000,000;  and  selling  it  at  the  Ontario  rates,  it 
would  sell  it  to  the  ultimate  consumers  in  this  country  for  $1,420,- 
000,000  a  year  less  than  we  are  now  paying  for  it. 

There  is  where  this  trouble  Is  coming  from;  they  don't  want  to 
turn  loose  ikhls  overcharge  of  $1,000,000,000  or  more  a  year,  wning 


from  the  helpless  consumers  at  dectrto  light  and  power  In  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  from  every  commtinlty  in  this  UnioD 
where  they  use  electricity,  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

Let  them  squeeae  the  water  out  at  their  capital  structure,  elim- 
inate expensive  and  useless  hr>w4ing  companies,  cut  down  their 
overcharges,  and  base  their  rates  on  honest  values  and  hooest 
service,  and  they  can  sell  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 
In  every  community  in  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  that,  they  are  using  every  Influence  they  can  bring  to 
bear  to  try  to  destroy  this  yardstick  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  impose  these  enormous  burdens  upon  the  unprotected 
coiXBUmers  of  electric  lights  and  power  for  all  tmie  to  ocHiie. 

And.  by  the  way,  the  power  companies  are  abotrt  to  see  the  light 
In  Memphis  and  Chattanooga.  I  see  that  at  last  they  are  reducing 
their  rates  down  there  approximately  to  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
levels.  Why  didn't  they  do  it  before?  Becatise  they  dldnt  have 
the  influence  of  this  golden  wand,  known  as  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick, the  greatest  weapon  ever  devised  to  protect  the  helpless  con- 
sumers of  electricity  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  analyze  those  rates  and  see  whether  they  are 
charging  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  not.  I  know  how  they  camouflage  their 
rate  structure,  and  I  expect  to  analyze  it  and  expose  it  during  the 
next  Congress,  \inless  they  do  come  clean,  and  impose  the  stand- 
ard T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and  I  might  say  here.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  I  have  opposed  from  the  beginning,  and  I  expect  to  continue 
to  oppose,  the  sale  of  a  single  kilowatt-hour  of  electric  energy, 
generated  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  or  on  the  Colxmibia  River,  or  any  other 
public  project  in  the  United  States,  to  a  private  power  company, 
unless  It  is  written  Into  the  contract  so  that  it  cannot  be  evaded. 
that  this  power  Is  to  be  distributed  at  the  standard  yardstick  rates 
to  all  (XT  the  ultimate  consumers  of  all  classes. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  Investigation  will  contlnCM 
tintll  you  ftilly  exp>ose  and  put  an  end  to  these  vile  practices. 
Ttien  we  can  electrify  every  home  in  America,  including  every 
farm  home,  as  well  as  every  business  establishment,  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates. 

Let  me  say  In  this  coimection  that  I  have  adopted  as  my  slogan, 
"Let  us  electrify  every  farm  home  in  America  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates."  We  are  behind  every  other  country  in  the  world  except  a 
few  Central  and  South  American  countries  In  rural  electrlflcatlon. 
The  average  country  in  Europe  has  more  than  00  percent  sattira- 
Uon.  and  otirs  will  probably  now  run  aroimd  10  or  15  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  this  yardstick.  I  have  pre- 
pared here  a  chart  showing  the  yardsticks  for  electrical  consumers 
for  residential  service,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atteutton,  and 
which  I  have  asked  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rscoao  at  this  point: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


On  this  chart  you  will  observe  four  yardsticks: 

No.  1  Is  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  which  Is  36  Inches  long  and  repre- 
sents the  average  price  at  which  T.  V.  A.  power  Is  delivered  to 
residential  consumers  throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  which  is  17.8 
mills,  or  1.78  cents,  per  kilowatt-hour. 

No.  2  Is  a  composite  yardstick  representing  five  publicly  owned 
or  municipally  owned  systems — Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Eugene,  Oreg.; 
Tacoma.  Wash.;  Seattle.  Wash.;  and  Winnipeg.  Canada.  This  yard- 
stick Is  41  inches  long,  representing  the  average  price  at  which 
electricity  is  delivered  to  the  ultimate  residential  consumers  in  those 
cities,  which  Is  20.45  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  a  Utile  more  than 
2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

No.  3  Is  the  yardstick  of  private  p»ower  companies.  I  might  say 
the  comf>osite  yardstick  of  private  power  companies  delivering 
hydroelectric  power  to  the  ultimate  residential  consumers  through- 
out the  cotintry.  and  is  95  inches  long;  representing  the  average 
price  at  which  power  companies  deliver  electricity  to  the  ultimate 
consimiers.  which  Is  46.9  mUls,  or  4.69  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
That  is  hydropower. 

No.  4  Is  the  yardstick  of  the  private  power  companies  that 
generate  power  with  coal  purchased  at  $4  a  ton  and  distribute  it 
to  ultimate  consumers  for  profit.  This  yardstick  Is  95  Inches  long, 
also  representing  the  average  price  charged  the  ultimate  residential 
CDBSumers  for  electricity,  which  Is  46.9  mills,  or  4.69  cents  per 
^'Jiilowatt-hour. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
develop  the  commercial  yardstick  and  the  Industrial  yardstick, 
but  the  commercial  and  industrial  yardstick  run  right  along  with 
the  residential  yardstick. 

Now.  note  while  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  Is  only  36  Inches  long, 
the  private  power  companies'  yardstick  is  95  Inches  long,  or  59 
inches  longer  than  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick.  Remember,  that  Is  after 
we  have  got  the  power  to  the  city  gates.  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  power  was  delivered  at  the  city  gates  at  practically  the  same 
price,  except  the  private  power  companies  delivered  it  in  the  various 
areas  cheaper  than  does  the  T.  V.  A. 

You  will  observe  that  those  59  inches  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  electricity,  but  represents  only 
additional  charges  for  di-strlbutlon. 

Now.  let's  go  back  to  the  yardstick  No.  1.  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick. 
which  Is  36  inches  long,  representing  the  average  price  charged  the 
ultimate  residential  consumers  of  T.  V.  A.  power.  You  will  note 
that  the  generation,  transmission,  profit,  and  line  loss,  all  combined, 
take  up  10.9  Inches  on  this  vnrdstlck.  or  a  cost  of  5.5  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour,  which  brings  It  right  down  here  ( indicating ) .  I  want 
you  to  watch  tills.  I  will  carry  it  right  on  down  through  all  these 
yardsticks.  |  ContlniUng :  |  While  the  cost  of  distribution  abeorbs 
25.1  inches  of  this  yardstick,  or  12.3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 

Mr.  BiDDLK.  Before  you  leave  that  yardstick,  then  would  another 
way  of  putting  it  be  that  the  wholesale  cost  of  generation  Is  a  little 
less  than  a  third  of  the  ultimate  retail  cost? 

Representative  Rakkin.  That  Is  right.  In  other  words,  the 
wholesale  price  now  laid  down  at  the  city  gate  Is  5.5  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  an  average,  and  the  retail  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  Is  17.8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  about  one-third: 
in  other  words,  at  100  miles  Ul-stance,  you  can  lay  this  power  down 
at  about  one-third  the  cost  at  which  It  should  reach  the  ultimate 
residential  consumer.  That  Is  where  it  is  laid  down  at  5.5  mills, 
understand,  but.  as  I  have  shown,  these  private  power  companies 
lay  It  down  In  these  various  areas  cheaper  than  that. 

Now.  let's  take  yardstick  No.  2,  which  Is  the  yardstick  for  Los 
Angeles.  Eugene.  Oreg..  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Winni- 
peg. Canada,  and  which,  as  I  said.  Is  41  inches  long,  representing 
an  average  sale  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  20  45  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour.  You  will  observe  that  generation,  transmission,  line 
^  loss,  and  the  cost  of  stand-by  facilities  combined,  absorb  12.15 
~  Inches  of  this  yardstick,  representing  a  cost  of  exactly  6  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour:  in  other  words,  at  the  city  gate  it  costs  those  people 
6  mills  a  kilowatt -hour,  while  the  distribution  costs  represent  28.7 
Inches  of  this  yardstick,  or  1445  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  making  a 
total  average  cost  to  the  residential  consumers  of  electricity  In 
those  cities  of  20.45  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Remember  that  these  cities  as  well  as  the  municipalities  dis- 
tributing T.  V.  A.  power  are  paying  taxes,  or  an  amount  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  equal  to  and  invariably  greater  than  the  taxes  paid  by  private 
power  companies,  and  are  gradually  paying  their  systems  out.  Re- 
member also  that  the  private  power  companies  never  amortize  their 
Investments,  but  continue  to  impose  these  rates  Indefinitely. 

Now.  let's  take  yardstick  No.  3.  which  la  the  ynrdstlck  of  private 
power  companies  generating  and  distributing  hydroelectric  power 
to  residential  consumers  for  profit,  which  yardstick,  as  I  have  said 
Is  95  inches  long.  That  is  what  It  Is  laid  down  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  at.  representing  the  average  price  charged  the  residential 
consumers  for  electric  energy  by  private  power  companies,  which  is 
465  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  more  than  twice  the  rates  charged 
In  Los  Angeles.  Eugene.  Tacoma.  Seattle,  and  Winnipeg,  ard  mere 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the  rates  charged  the  ultimate  con- 
sianers  under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  in  Tupelo,  Miss.;  Athens. 
Ala.;  Florence  and  Sheffield.  Ala  ;  Amory,  New  Albany.  Miss  and 
other  municipalities  in  that  area. 

We  are  using  as  an  example  the  Conowlngo  Dam  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  private  company 
You  will  note  that  the  generation,  transmission,  profits,  line  losses 
and  8Und-by  costs  absorb  a  total  of  only  10.5  Inches  of  this  yard- 
stick, whereas  on  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  it  absorbs  10.9  Inches  and 
on  this  composite  yardstick  of  these  four  municipalities  it  absorbs 
13.15  inches. 

But  on  this  private  yardstick,  to  lay  the  power  down  at  the 
City  gate,  it  absorbs  only  10.3  inches  of  ihia  yardstick,  repreaentius 


a  cost  of  5.2  mills  per  kilowatt-  lour.  while  the  cost  of  distribution 
absorbs  84.5  inches  of  this  ya  dstick.  or  41.7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  distribution  costs 
under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  (nd  almost  three  times  the  cost  of 
distribution  according  to  the  yardstick  used  by  the  public  plants 
of  Los  Angeles,  Eugene,  Tacom^.  Seattle,  and  Winnipeg. 

You  will  note  that  it  costs  a  little  less  to  lay  this  power  down 
at  the  city  gate  100  miles  from  t  tie  dam — 5.2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour — 
than  the  city  of  Tupelo  and  o1  her  municipalities  pay  for  T.  V.  A. 
power  laid  down  at  the  city  gal  e  the  same  distance  from  the  dam, 
which  is  5.5  mills  a  kllowatt-ha  or.  Scnne  of  the  municipalities  pay 
a  little  more  than  that,  becauK  they  use  a  smaUer  amotint  and 
transmit  it  a  little  farther.  If  3  ou  are  interested  in  it,  I  have  every 
one  of  them  here,  I  have  all  ol  the  power  rates  in  America  on  this 
desk  at  this  time;  I  mean  the  ;  etail  rates;  what  the  tiltimate  con- 
svimers  are  paying. 

Yet  when  It  comes  to  distributing  this  power,  the  municipalities 
using  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  pa3lng  as  much  money  In  lieu  of  taxes 
as  the  private  power  companies  pay  in  taxes,  or  even  more,  and 
making  a  handsome  profit,  us^  25.1  Inches  on  their  yardstick  to 
distribute  this  power,  representing  a  cost  of  12.3  miUs  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  while  private  power  companies,  operating  for  profit,  use  84.5 
Inches  of  their  yardstick  to  dls:rlbute  power  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers, representing  a  cost  of  41.7  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  three  tin  es  the  cost  of  distribution  under 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick,  where  ;he  city  makes  a  reasonable  profit 
and  amortizes  its  investment,  hs  I  p>ointed  out  before,  the  private 
power  companies  never  amortij«  their  investment. 

Now,  let's  take  yardstick  No  4,  which  is  the  yardstick  of  the 
private  power  companies  prodi|cing  power  with  coal  valued  at  $4 
a  ton.  transmitting  It  a  distance  of  100  miles  and  distributing  to 
the  ultimate  consumers  for  profit.  At  this  point,  I  submit,  you- 
gentlemen  on  the  committee  ire  familiar  with  the  price  of  coal 
and  know  that  coal  can  be  laid  down  Invariably  at  less  than  half 
this  price,  and  sometimes  for  less  than  a  third  or  probably  a 
fourth  of  that  amount;  that  Is,  in  volume  where  this  power  is 
generated  at  the  mine. 

Private  utilities  have  estimi  ted  that  they  can  produce  power 
with  $4  a  ton  coal  at  5.4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  but  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  estimates  th«t  cost  to  be  6.3  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.    In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  will  use  that  figure. 

I  believe  someone  testified  he  other  day  for  the  power  com- 
panies that  they  could  produce  power  with  coal  at  about  4.18  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  but  we  are  uMng  the  highest  figure,  that  used  by 
the  New  York  Power  Authority,  which  was  arguing,  so  to  speak,  the 
hydro  side  of  the  power  questioi  as  against  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  coal. 

Senator  Schwartz,  I  think  M  r.  Kellogg  put  the  cost  at  4.18. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  thlri  k  you  are  right.  Senator.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  read  all  of  this  test:  mony.  In  fact,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  all  of  It.  because  It  is  c  jmlng  so  fast  the  stenographer  has 
been  unable  to  transcribe  It.  or  to  get  it  out  and  make  copies. 

You  will  note  this  yardstick  No.  4  Is  also  95  Inches  long,  the 
same  length  ae  the  private  pover  companies'  other  yardstick.  No 
matter  what  It  costs  private  poi  rer  companies  to  generate,  transmit, 
and  distribute  electricity,  they  charge  the  ultimate  consumers  the' 
same  price — all  the  traffic  will    )ear. 

There  was  a  rural  line  in  niy  county  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was 
created.  Those  people  wanted  electricity.  There  Is  only  one  way 
In  God's  world  to  get  It;  they  ^rere  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mississippi 
Power  Co.  They  Imposed  a  lim  charge  of  $3.25  a  month,  and  then 
charged  them  5  cents  a  kilowatt  -hour  for  their  electricity.  Twenty- 
five  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  cost  them  $450  a  month.  They 
now  get  it  for  $1.  That  not  only  pays  the  running  expenses  of 
the  association  but  amortizes  ;he  investment  over  a  period  of  I 
believe.  20  years. 

You  will  note  that  the  gen*  ration  of  this  power  with  $4  coal 
absorbs  12.7  Inches  of  this  yar<  stick,  or  a  cost  of  6.2  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. Since  coal  can  be  aid  down  In  volume  in  almost  any 
municipality  In  the  United  Stat  ra  at  $4  a  ton,  or  less,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  transmission  cost  01  line  losses.  But  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  we  have  presumed  that  tils  power  is  being  transmitted  100 
miles  and  that  the  cost  of  transmission  absorbs  2.4  inches  of  the 
yardstick,  or  1.2  mills  a  kllowa;t-hour.  And  the  line  loss  absorbs 
8  inches  of  the  yardstick— repr  jsentlng  a  cost  of  4.4  mills  a  kUo- 
watt-hour. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  generating  electricity  by  coal  pur- 
chased at  $4  a  ton.  and  trans  nlttlng  It  100  miles  and  laying  It 
down  at  the  city  gate  absorbs  15.9  Inches  of  this  yardstick— or  a 
cost  of  7.9  mUls  a  kllowatt-liour— according  to  the  New  York 
Power  Authority— or  exactly  7  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  according  to 
the  estimate  of  private  utllit  es.  and  probably  less  than  that 
according  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  v  here  coal  is  cheaper  of  course  this 
expense  is  greatly  reduced. 

This  leaves  79.1  at  the  very  best  now.  putting  It  at  the  very 
worst  this  leaves  79.1  Inches  ( f  this  yardstick  to  be  absorbed  In 
distribution,  or  39.9  mills  a  kl  Lowatt-hour,  whereas  the  T  V  A 
Too^H^l^  absorbs  only  25.1  In  :hes  in  distribution,  or  a  cost  of 
12.3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

»»7^"1q^  ^^"^  1°^  billlon-(  ollar  overcharge  comes  in.  in  that 
extra  59  Inches  of  the  prlvat;  power  companies'  yardstick  It 
comes  in  the  distribution  end!  of  the  business  There  is  where 
your  Inflated  valuations  lie  In  t  iese  exorbitant  overcharges  for  the 
distribution  of  electric  energy    x)  the  lUtlmate  consumers. 

The  figures  which  I  gave  a  f ( w  moments  ago  show  that  private 
power  companies  are  seUlng  pDwer  to  each  other  and  laying  It 
t°^  »^  convenient  points,  fo-  a  great  deal  less  than  thTcost 
Indicated  on  any  of  these  yards  Icks.  ^^ 
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Therefore,  If  they  are  honest  and  efficient,  they  could  distribute 
electric  energy  to  ultimate  constmiers  throtighout  the  United 
States  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rate  of  17.8  mills  a  kilowatt-hoiu-, 
to  the  residential  constimers  and  proportionate  prices  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  constuners,  using  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick, 
which  Is  36  Inches  long  instead  of  charging  as  they  do  an  average 
of  46.9  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  using  a  yardstick  95  inches 
long — I  say  they  could  lay  this  power  down  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers in  every  State  in  the  Union  at  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
make  a  reasonable  return  on  their  money,  and  amortize  all  their 
investments  in  20  or  30  years,  I  mean  ail  their  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

This  yardstick,  as  I  said,  applies  to  residential  rates.  The  resi- 
dential consumers  are  invariably  overcharged  more  than  the  com- 
mercial customers,  and  a  similar  yardstick  will  show  about  the 
same  percentage  overcharges  in  commercial  and  indtistrial  rates, 
charged  by  private  power  companies  throughout  the  country,  the 
overcharges  to  the  Industrial  consumers  being  less  in  proportion 
than  the  residential  compared  «ith  the  commercial  customers. 

That  is  what  this  fight  is  about.  They  don't  want  to  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  this  extra  59  Inches  of  that  yardstick,  but  want  to 
destroy  all  legitimate  competition  In  order  to  continue  to  Impose 
their  exorbitant  rates  on  the  helpless  consumers  of  electricity 
throughout  the  cotintry. 

Now,  let  me  pi^nt  out  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  T,  V.  A.  bUl 
was  passed  and  Its  yardstick  promulgated,  a  yardstick  was  worked 
out  for  the  ultimate  consumers  In  the  rural  sections.  They  are 
charged  exactly  the  same  rate  that  the  municipal  cust<xners  are 
charged,  but  there  is  a  cent  a  kilowatt-hour  extra  added  up  to  the 
first  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  lines. 

At  that  time  private  power  companies  were  refusing  to  go  outside 
even  of  the  municipalities  and  in  some  municipalities  they  would  not 
serve  all  of  the  peOTle  who  wanted  it.  This  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  not 
only  broke  these  rates  down  throughout  the  country  but  enabled  us 
to  start  a  program  of  rural  electrification,  and  today  there  are  more 
rural  power  lines  being  built  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  public  power  10  years  ago. 

We  are  taking  to  them  the  benefits  of  this  greatest  of  all  our  nat- 
tiral  resources,  outside  of  the  eoiI  from  which  we  live,  which  is  the 
hydroelectric  power  in  these  streams.  It  has  been  absolutely  going 
to  waste.  By  harnessing  it  we  do  not  exhaust  a  natural  resource,  as 
we  do  by  using  coal  and  gas  or  oil.  There  is  enough  of  It  In  these 
navigable  streams  to  serve  all  of  the  residential  consxuuers  in 
America,  and  all  of  the  ccxnmercial  consunacrs  and  probably  have 
enough  left  to  serve  the  indiistrial  consumers.  I  am  not  sxire  about 
that. 

But  where  these  cheap  rates  have  gone,  and  these  power  lines 
have  been  carried  Into  the  rural  sections,  it  has  created  for  those 
farmers  a  new  civilization,  and  they  are  manifesting  an  enthusiasm 
never  known  before. 

Now  let's  see  what  the  result  has  been.  I  know  they  come  up 
here  and  they  will  bring  up  in  my  State,  they  can  bring  up  a 
municipality  that  owns  its  own  plant  and  charges  higher  rates  than 
they  do,  but  it  is  one  of  those  municipalities  where  they  have  the 
complex  that  they  must  pick  the  pockets  of  private  power  con- 
sumers in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  taxes  on  vacant  lots.  The 
T.  V.  A.  does  not  permit  that.  Therefore,  while  those  so-called 
taxless  towns  amortize  Investments,  yet  they  impose  enormous 
charges  in  order  to  get  money  for  other  purposes.  That  Is  not 
permitted  under  the  T.  V,  A.  contract. 

This  $40  000  profit  that  Tupelo  made  last  year  must  go  back  into 
new  development  or  be  paid  on  their  debts  or  tised  further  to  re- 
duce the  power  rates  which  have  already  been  reduced  once. 

If  I  understand  Dr.  Morgan's  statement'  in  reference  to  the 
city  of  Tupelo— while  I  won't  say  It  is  ridiculous — he  is  tremen- 
dously mistaken  because  there  is  the  statement  showing  the  facts. 
I  telegraphed  down  there  and  the  city  clerk  sent  that  to  me  by  air 
mail  In  order  that  I  might  have  it,  showing  that  they  made  a  profit 
last  year  of  $40,000.  which  must  go,  as  I  said,  into  a  reduction  of 
rates  or  the  extension  of  their  system  or  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  their  debts. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  see  what  the  effect  of  this  Is  on  the 
ultimate  constimcr. 

Representative  Jenkins.  Would  you  let  me  ask  a  question? 

Representative  Rankin.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to. 

Representative  Jenkins.  On  that  Tupelo  business  right  there. 

Representative  Rankin.  Yes. 

Representative  Jenkins.  I  am  sorry  that  I  didnt  get  to  hear  all 
of  your  statement,  and  I  probably  ought  not  to  ask  this  question, 
since  I  wasn't  here,  but  this  is  my  chance. 

Representative  Rankin.  That's  all  right;  you  ask  any  question 
jrou  want  to,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  sky  is  the  limit  on  these 
questions. 

Representative  Jenkins.  In  Tupelo — ^you  are  tAiUng  about 
Tupelo,  as  I  gather  it — the  yardstick  Is  an  important  factor  in 
Tupelo,  the  yardstick.  Of  course,  the  T.  V,  A.  yardstick,  to  be 
anything  like  an  accurate  yardstick,  should  cover  the  cost  to  T.  V.  A. 
Now.  whenever  you  talk  about  a  profit  at  Tupelo,  you  can't  be 
talking  about  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  yardstick  because  in 
Tupelo  you  put  on  a  charge  that  you  call  "surcharge,"  don't  you? 

Representative  Rankin.  No. 

Representative  Jenkins.  How  much  Is  the  stircharge  difference 
between  the  yardstick  price  and  the  price  to  the  public? 

Representative  Rankin.  If  the  gentleman  had  been  here,  he 
would  have  understood,  as  I  told  the  committee  that  that  10-per- 
cent surcharge  had  been  removed  because  they  fotind  it  unneces- 
sary.    We  put  it  on  In  the  t>eginning  Ijecause  we  were  afraid  that 


those  rates  would  not  keep  the  municipal  system  out  of  the  red.  W« 
found  we  were  mistaken,  and,  after  reducing  that  stircharge.  we 
were  able  to  make  a  profit  last  year  of  ^40,000.  and  our  rates  were 
reduced  again  a  few  days  ago. 

Representative  Jenkins.  How  much  did  you  reduce  the  sur- 
charge? 

Representative  Ranktn.  Ttx>k  off  the  10  percent. 

Rcpresentatike  Jenkins.  You  took  it  all  off? 

Representative  Rankin.  It  was  10  percent.  It  was  all  taken  off; 
yes.     Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  here 

Representative  Jenkins.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  back.  Ifr.  Rankin. 

RepresentaUve  Rankin.  No,  no;  but  I  want  to  go  back.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  missed  one  of  the  most  valtiable  contributions 
that  I  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  Insert 

Mr.  Bmout.  No;  It  is  in  the  record  already. 

Representative  Rankin.  Well.  I  will  say  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio,  Tupelo  bought  this  power  at  an  average  of  around  54  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  paid  all  of  its  operating  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  a  profit  of  $40,003.19  last  year,  and  further  re- 
duced Its  rates  to  the  consumers. 

Representative  Jenkins.  I  believe  ytm  are  reading  from  a  book 
before  you.  Are  you  going  to  read  extensively?  If  you  are.  I  wish 
you  wotUd  give  me  the  citation. 

Representative  Rankin.  No;  I  am  not  eolng  to  read  extensively. 

Mr.  BiDOLK.  This  is  the  exhibit  that  was  introduced  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  municipalities  yetterday.  It  is  Just  before  the  "Coop- 
eratives" here,  headed  "Tupelo." 

Representative  Jenkins.  That  is  right.     Thank  yoti. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Jenkins]  should  have  been  here  to  hear  thU  inforniatlon. 

During  the  year  1937  the  Ohio  Power  Co.  sold  to  the  Ohio  Bdison 
Co.  in  Ohio,  and  I  think  in  the  gentleman's  own  district.  I  think 
if  you  will  look  at  It  you  wiU  find  this  power  was  laid  down  in 
bis  district,  or  the  one  east  of  it. 

Representative  Jenkins,  It  is  not  in  my  district.  The  Ohio 
Edison  Co.  doesnt  operate  in  my  district  so  far  as  I  know. 

Representative  Rankin.  It  sold  26,426.000  kilowatt -hours  of  firm 
power  In  the  year  1937  at  53  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour.  That  Is  less 
than  this  5.5  mllla  paid  by  the  dty  of  Tupelo  for  T.  V.  A.  power 
laid  down  in  that  area. 

But  when  they  went  to  distribute  It  to  the  people  of  Ohio  they 
used  the  9&-inch  3rardstick  you  see.  and  charged  them  46.0  mills 
on  an  average,  whereas  at  Tupelo  we  sold  It  for  17.8  mills,  paid 
all  running  and  operating  expenses,  including  money  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  made  a  profit  of  $40,000  a  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Brann.  the  great  Iconoclast,  once  satd:  "You  cant 
explain  the  dead  cat  out  of  the  family  system."  There  Isnt  a  man 
on  earth  that  can  take  tliose  wholesale  figure*  and  take  the  dis- 
tribution costs  In  these  varloiis  municipalities  and  ever  reconcile 
them  with  this  95-lnch  yardstick  that  U  used  bv  the  private 
power  companies  throughout  the  United  SUtes,  and  by  which  I 
might  say  they  overcharged  the  people  of  Ohio  last  year  about 
$40,000,000  for  electric  lights  and  power.  As  a  result  of  that  enor- 
mously long  yardstick  they  paid  an  overcharge  of  over  $40,000,000 
a  year  and  are  paying  it  now. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  BiDOLE.  I  have  Just  one. 

Do  I  take  it  that  the  conclusion,  not  in  terms  of  figures  but 
in  terms  of  a  general  conclusion  of  your  yardstick,  which,  by  the 
way.  as  a  matter  of  record.  Is  found  on  page  768  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbore  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, No.  2.  November  and  December  1937 — hearings  on 
H.  R.  7365  and  7863 — that  the  ultimate  conclusion  \x.  first,  that 
the  wholesale  cost  of  power  generation  is  substantially  the  same 
when  you  compare  T.  V.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Conowlngo.  and  the 
national  average? 

Representative  Rankin.  Yee.  ■ 

Mr.  BtDDLE    That  is  the  first  thing?  ! 

Representative  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  BioDLz.  And.  secondly,  that,  whereas  the  relation  of  the 
wholesale  power  costs  in  the  two  first  charts  to  the  ultimate  retail 
price  is  between  a  third  and  a  fourth 

Representative  Rankin.  That  Lb  right. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Of  the  ultimate  retail  price,  that  when  we  compare 
the  relationship  of  the  wholesale  and  the  ultimate  retail  price,  or 
try  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  ultimate  retail  price  refiects 
the  wholesale  price,  we  find  that  that  same  ratio  Is  more  like  one* 
ninth  or  one-tenth  of  the  ultimate  price 

Representative  Rankin.  Instead  of  one-third.     | 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Instead  of  one-third? 
Representative  Rankin.  Yes.  I 

Mr  BiDDLE.  That  that  really  is  the  essence  of  this  eomparisofi. 
Representative  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDDU.  And  from  that  you  conclude  that  the  essence  of 
the  yardstick  is  a  retail  profit? 

Representative  Rankin.  That  Is  right.  In  other  words,  that  is 
to  say  where  power  is  laid  down  at  the  city  gate  by  all  these  yard- 
sticks at  approximately  the  same  price — approximately  the  sanM 
price — nevertheless  the  municipcOittes  using  the  T.  V.  A.  power 
charge  about  3  times  that  amoimt  for  distributing  It.  arid  the 
private  power  companies  charge  10  times  that  amount  for  distribut- 
ing it. 

That  Is  so  plain  that  I  believe  I  can  make  Wendell  Willkle 
understand  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  my  opening  statement:  The 
T.  V.  A.  is  the  most  profitable  investment  the  American  people  have 
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made  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  This  T.  V.  A.  and  Its  yardstick 
has  taught  the  American  people  what  electricity  Is  worth,  and  forced 
down  rates  In  every  State  and  In  every  locality  in  this  Union.  Every 
human  being  In  the  continental  United  States  who  turns  an  electric 
switch  gets  the  benefit  from  It  every  month  that  rolls  around. 

It  has  reduced  light  and  power  rates  In  the  United  States  $556,- 
000.000  a  year;  It  and  the  other  power  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion, which  is  several  times  the  amount,  more  than  twice  the 
amovint  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  T.  V.  A.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  until  its  entire  completion  of  the  present  program. 
And  I  say  that  not  only  they  get  this  reduction  now  but  they  will 
get  It  throughout  the  generations  that  are  to  come — ^unless  this 
yardstick  is  destroyed. 

If  the  American  Congress  will  see  to  it  that  this  yardstick  is  not 
Interfered  with,  we  will  bring  these  rates  down  to  the  T.  V.  A.  levels 
In  every  community  in  America  from  Maine  to  California,  and  elec- 
trify every  farm  home  under  the  American  flag  at  those  rates. 

Senator  Pkaziex.  You  have  rural  lines  out  of  Tupelo,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Representative  Ranktn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  PRAznca.  Wliat  is  the  rate  the  farmers  pay  there? 

They  are  farm  lines,  are  they? 

Representative  Rankin.   Yes. 

Senator  Prazizr.  What  is  the  rate  the  farmers  pay  there? 

Representative  Rankin.  Let  me  say  to  you.  Senator,  that  the  rural 
lines  have  no  connection  with  the  municipality  of  Tupelo. 

Senator  FRAziza.  Oh,  they  are  separate? 

Representative  Rankin.  They  are  operated  by  the  Tomblgbee 
Electric  Power  Association. 

Senator  Frazisr.  Is  that  private? 

Representative  Rankin.  The  Tomblgbee  Hectric  Power  Association 
Is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  Is  a 
nonprofit  cooperative. 

Tney  sell  the  power  at  exactly  the  same  rates  as  In  Tupelo,  except 
that  they  add  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  on  the  first  100  kilowatt- 
hours  a  month  to  raise  the  funds  to  amortize  the  lines. 

Permit  me  at  this  point  to  insert  the  schedule  for  the  Tomblgbee 
Electric  Power  Association. 

Mt.  BiODLE.  It  Is  already  In  the  record. 

RrpresenUtlve  Rankin.  1  would  like  for  it  to  go  In  here,  too.  so 
as  to  make  my  statement  consecutive. 

Mr.  BiODLz.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Rankin.  You  will  note  that  the  minimum  electric 
bill  In  either  the  mimiclpalltles  or  in  these  associations  is  25  kilo- 
watt-hours a  month.  In  Tupelo  that  25  kilowatt-hours  a  month 
costs  75  cents  and  on  the  rural  lines  it  costs  $1  a  month,  because 
Tupelo  has  to  pay  for  her  distribution  system  out  of  other  funds. 
They  already  own  the  distribution  system. 

This  extra  25  cents  added  to  the  farmer  is  to  pay  for  their  dis- 
tribution lines.  That  extra  1  cent  a  kilcwatt-hoxu:  goes  up  to  100 
kilowatt-hours  a  month. 

In  other  words.  If  he  uses  100  kilowatt-hours  25  miles  out  on  a 
rural  power  line,  he  pays  $3.50.     In  Tupelo  he  would  pay  $2  50 
Thit  extra  doUar  goes  to  amortize  his  line,  and  then  he  Is  not 
taxed  at   all   any  further.     The  same  thmg  applies  to  the  com- 
mercial rates. 

Senator  Schwartz.  That  extra  25  cents  would  come  off  when  thev 
have  paid  for  their  line?  ' 

Representative  Rankin.  When  they  have  paid  for  these  lines 
that  is  right.  Senator,  why,  that  extra  25  cents,  as  the  Senator 
says,  comes  off. 

Now.  I  want  to  show  you  what  this  means.  When  this  T  V  A 
contract  was  made  at  Tupelo— and  I  refer  to  Tupelo  more  often 
because  I  live  there;  that  is  my  home  town— the  average  satura- 
tion for  electric  refrigerators  throughout  the  country— well  I  will 
take  first  the  average  kUowatt-hour  consumption. 

In  that  town  it  was  35  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  only  35  kilowatt- 

bours  a  month,  and  that  has  grown  now;   it  was  in  September  of 

this  year  148  kilowatt-hours  a  month.     In  the  wintertime  It  runs 

up  around  200  kilowatts  a  month.    While  the  average  through  the 

^United  States  Is  only  about  60  kilowatt-hours  a  month 

»..^^  i.,*^^^^*  ^y  ^°  y°"'  °°  ^^^^  ""^1™!  "nes  of  this  very  Tom- 
blgbee Klectrlc  Power  Association  I  was  speaking  of  a  moment  ago 
the  average  consumption  was  81  kilowatt-hours  a  month  in  the 
month  of  September.  They  are  learning  to  use  electricity.  When 
.  '^°,^'^^,  ^^  °^^®-  *^®  commercial  consumers  in  Tupelo  were 
using  183  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  and  In  the  month  of  September 
<rf  this  year  I  notice  they  used  524  kilowatt-hours  a  month— that 
Is  on  the  average. 

r«-^«"»^'  ♦^^  ^1  way,  they  pay  less  for  that  524  kilowatt-hours  a 
month  than  they  paid  for  the  183  kilowatt-hours  a  month  5  years 
ago  and  what  they  are  paying  now  goes  to  amortize  their  power 
system  and  further  reduce  rates.  i~"ci 

The  ^turation  for  electric  refrigerators  throughout  the  United 
S^^'  irffX.  **°  ''**  P'^y  29  percent.  Of  course,  the  country 
?r?,.  ,?'.1V  ^«,'!:«  any  electricity,  and  they  wouldn't  have  got  any 
at  all  if  it  hadnt  been  for  this  drive  for  public  power,  to  give  the 
ABoerlcan  people  the  benefit  of  the  hydroelectric  power  in  our 
navigable  streams. 

The  saturation  point  for  electric  refrigerators  was  29  percent  In 
Sr!^,r*         ^  *,™^  ^^-  ^^^  "^^°  10000  people,  the  satura- 

♦  ?°}^  T"  °^y  ^^  percent.  In  other  words,  only  19  people 
out  <rf  100  Who  had  electricity  in  their  homes  had  Electric  refrlSra- 
tors  4  years  ago.  t>~»- 

In  5  years  it  has  grown  from  19  to  90  percent.  Nlnetv  nercent 
of  the  people,  white  and  black,  who  have  ^tri^iy  Ui  SL^Sm 


In  Tupelo  now  have  electric  n  frlgerators  In  their  homes,  and  on  this 
Tomblgbee  Association's  lines  it  is  55  percent. 

Thousands  of  people  who  never  dreamed  of  even  seeing  lights  in 
their  homes  new  have  electri<  refrigerators. 

In  Alcorn  County,  which  covers  the  city  of  Corinth  and  the 
nural  areas  of  that  county,  11  is  79  percent,  and  In  other  counties 
the  proportion  Is  about  the  s4  me. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  I  ringing  to  the  people  of  this  country 
the  benefit  of  the  greatest  natural  resource  on  earth,  outside 
of  the  soil,  and  a  resoxirce  tha  t  nobody  knew  existed  until  about  50 
years  ago.  There  was  no  p)wer,  electricity  was  never  used  for 
power  purposes,  and  could  n(t  have  been  used  for  power  purposes 
vmtil  after  the  invention  of  t  le  electric  light  by  Edison  about  1878 
or  1879. 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Morgan  si  lys  that  the  rates  have  been  reduced 
In  50  years.  My  God.  why  si  ouldn't  they  be  reduced  In  50  years? 
The  first  plant  that  they  esta  alished  was  in  New  York,  and  nobody 
could  use  it  except  rich  ones.  The  first  man  that  ever  complained 
of  an  overcharge  for  electric  Ight  and  power,  I  am  told,  was  J  P 
Morgan. 

Of  course,  they  have  been  reduced  In  50  years,  and  still  we  are 
behind  all  of  the  other  counti  ies  in  the  world. 
Now.  let  us  get  back 

Senator  Schwartz.  Morgan  s  objection  would  probably  be  ner- 
suaslve?  «-  *  f 

Representative  Rankin.  Yen;  with  private  power  companies. 
I  take  the  position  that  he  water  power  In  these  navigable 
streams  Is  public  property,  i  ,nd  belongs  to  all  of  the  American 
people,  and  should  be  used  l)y  all  of  them.  I  think  power  used 
on  the  Tennessee  River  would  serve  a  marvelous  purpose  if  we  vised 
it  for  yardstick  purposes  and  1  luUt  lines  in  every  direction  350  miles 
long,  and  laid  it  down  at  the  yardstick  rates,  and  showed  the 
people  In  those  areas  what  elsctricity  is  worth,  and  Inspired  them 
to  make  a  drive  to  get  cheap<  r  electricity  In  their  own  homes  and 
their  places  of  business. 

I  take  the  position  that  it  i  s  public  property,  and  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Amerlci  n  people. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  t  ley  can  generate  power  by  coal — and 
I  know  that  they  can  with  ga  i,  where  natural  gas  Is  available— and 
deliver  It  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yard  stick  rates  In  any  community  in  the 
United  States  and  make  a  picfit,  but  they  can't  do  it  imtll  they 
squeeze  aU  of  this  water,  about  $7,000,000,000  of  it.  ovrt  of  their 
capital  structure,  and  get  rid  of  useless  officials,  and  stop  spendin" 
so  much  money  on  propaganda,  indirectly  buying  up  newspaper^ 
and  contributing  to  the  campiiign  funds  of  every  fellow  they  think 
wUl  help  to  rake  their  chestj  uts  when  he  gets  Into  public  office 
and  trying  to  control  the  put  lie  affairs  of  America. 

If  they  will  squeeze  the  wa  er  out  of  their  capital  structure  and 
get  down  to  doing  the  same  egltimate  business  that  the  T  V  A 
is  doing,  they  can  deliver  pcwer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 

Now,  let  me  show  you  what  they  are  doing  in  other  countries 
We  are  far  behind.  In  Germany,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  aid  even  in  Japan.  90  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  have  electricity.  [In  Holland  and  Switzerland  It  Is  100 
percent,  approximately,  and  r(  port  shows  100  percent  of  electricltv 
in  their  farm  homes.  ' 

Holland  is  the  best  housed,  i  ind  the  best  electrified,  and  the  most 
contented  country  on  the  faci  i  of  this  earth  today,  I  think,  and  It 
Is  because  this  great  wealth  t  tiat  has  been  throughout  the  centu- 
ries running  waste  to  the  se^  has  been  harnessed  and  used  for 
the  benefit  of  those  people  aid  not  for  a  few  stock  promoters-  It 
Is  not  permitted  to  go  to  waate  or  be  used  by  a  lot  of  stock  pro- 
moters and  other  manlpulatois  In  the  public  power  game 

I  made  this  statement  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House,  and  some  man 
arose  and  said,  "Well,  those  (oun tries  are  thickly  settled"  That 
oi^°i  %  any  difference,     in  New  Zealand,  a  new  and  sparsely 

ff^^^  m"°*7,^^  J^""^"*  °^  "«  '^"^  "«  electrified  now.  and  a 
farm  in  New  Zealand  covers  a  j  reat  deal  of  acreage 

We  are  far  behind.  What  we  are  driving  at  Is  not  only  to  break 
these  rates  down  to  the  domestic  consumers,  to  the  commercial 
corisumers.  and  Industrial  -onsumers,  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  but  to  electrify  every  farm  home  in  America  at  the 
Ji  tile  woSd  ^         *°^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^®  "^°**  prosperous  country 

»J,  *™  ^*w*.  ^?^^^  *"*^°  *^*  ^^  dustrlal  or  commercial  rates,  but  I 
will  say  this  to  you:  That  ttls  same  Mississippi  Power  Co— and 
Inn  Jlt?'"^^  ^°°K  «a°^Pl«^t  aat  buys  Its  power  at  4iK2  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  charges  In  roi  md  numbers  $11 000  a  month  fnr 
1.000  000  kilowatt-hours,  that  Tupelo  deliver?,  iSerth?'?  V  A 
rSonth  *  "^"®  """^  ^^^^  •*'^°'  *  'Terence  of  about' $7,0od 

thT^Z^Z^^r.  ^'^"^i^^*  °"  '^o'^".  and,  of  course.  It  Is  reduced  as 
the  consumption  or  the  amoint  consumed  is  reduced  but  those 
enormous  burdens  in  that  proportion  are  imposed  on^  the  rnanS! 
S  Califor^"a       "  "^"'^^^"^  '  iroughout  this  ?Sintry.  froLIS^ 

"  .tv%nrf?teii,'?.r„!!^i.l7,' *^Ve:s7  '"'J-  "^^  ^"^^  *=°™- 

u  every  person  who  pajrs  commercial 
have  any  trouble  defendlng-ti¥'^'  f  ^o^Jhen'or'  ^'  "°^"* 
thS'cS^ll^Sll.^orJarh'oiL^s^'  ^""'*«''  °'  '^  ^  °°^° 

huf if  r^srhSr^ief^  riVi^^i^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^ 
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They  have  been  heating  their  houses:  those  farmers  have  been 
heating  their  houses  with  electricity  in  Ontario  for  20  years.  Many 
farm  homes  built  in  Ontario  are  built  without  any  chimneys  at  all. 

The  time  will  come  In  this  country — we  are  iust  on  the  edge  of 
this  development — and  the  time  will  come  in  this  country  when  all 
of  the  coal  produced  In  Ohio  and  all  the  other  States  will  be  used 
at  the  mine  and  the  power  transmitted,  because  it  is  cheajjer  than 
transmitting  the  coal  and  then  attempting  to  generate  the  power. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ross,  the  head  of  the  Bonneville  project,  says  that  300 
miles  Is  a  reasonable  transmission  distance,  with  alternating  ctir- 
rent;  and  he  says  that  he  thinks  that  they  will  soon  have  a  pro- 
gram worked  out  whereby  they  can  transmit  it  1,000  miles  with 
direct  current. 

So  we  are  Just  In  the  beginning  of  the  electric  age,  and  they  are 
asking  us  to  fold  up  and  march  backward  in  the  darkness. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

Chairman  Donahtt.  Are  there  any  further  qestlons  of  this  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  BiDDix.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  that  the  witness  referred 
to  from  the  Army  Engineers  Report  is  from  Document  328,  which 
has  often  been  referred  to.  In  part  1,  on  page  528.  which  showed 
the  average  cost  of  hydropower  at  the  switchboard  at  Wilson,  and 
on  page  530.  which  shows  the  transmission  cost. 

Representative  Rankin.  I  put  the  numbers  of  those  pages  In  the 
record.    I  had  them  copied  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Donahzt.  If  there  are  no  further  questions.  Congress- 
man Rankin,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you. 

Representative  Rankin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  jrour  klndnfiss  and  yotir  patience. 


The  Government  and  Business— Where  Do  We  Go 

From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  11,  19Z9 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced,  as  firmly  as 
I  ever  believed  anything  in  my  life,  that  we  will  never  see  our 
way  out  of  the  depression  until  we  witness  a  business  recovery 
in  this  country.   The  one  must  antedate  the  other. 

Not  until  business  again  gets  on  its  feet,  functioning  nor- 
mally and  confident  of  the  future,  will  America  be  lifted  out 
of  the  slough  of  depression. 

In  trying  to  analyze  what  ails  us  as  a  nation  and  what  is 
required  to  cure  us,  let  us  try  to  apply  a  little  of  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense  to  the  situation. 

We  see  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  good  people  as  ever 
lived,  unemployed  and  struggling  to  get  work.  I  believe  the 
latest  consenative  estimate  is  11,000,000.  Every  self-respect- 
ing soul  among  them  would  rather  have  a  regular  Job  with 
industry  if  he  could  get  it.  but  the  sources  of  regular  employ- 
ment have  dried  up,  and  the  result  is  a  bedlam  rush  to  get  on 
the  Government  rolls.  Formerly  Congressmen  were  implored 
by  constituents  to  give  them  letters  to  key  businessmen  and 
manufacturers  so  they  might  apply  for  regular  employment. 
I  have  not  had  such  a  request  in  a  year.  The  cry  now  is, 
"Help  me  to  get  on  W.  P.  A."  I  have  supported  large  work- 
relief  appropriations  because  in  America  people  must  not  be 
allowed  to  starve  or  go  naked,  but  I  hope  that  soon  there  may 
be  a  more  fundamental  solution  of  the  employment  probleoL 

The  diagnosis  and  the  remedy  of  the  existing  situation  are, 
to  my  mind,  clear  as  a  flag  on  a  pikestaff.  Business  and  in- 
dustry are  frozen  with  fear.  They  need  to  be  thawed  out  by 
the  warm  rays  of  confidence— confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment and  confidence  in  the  future.  Without  any  disrespect 
to  business  and  industry — which  I  highly  respect — ^I  might 
draw  the  analc^ry  of  the  fish  that  is  frozen  stiff  in  imtold  sub- 
zero temperatures  and  which,  when  placed  in  warm  water, 
straightway  loses  its  rigidity  and  disports  itself  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  saw  this  phenomenon  on  the  stage  the  other 
night,  and  I  was  surprised  by  the  naturalness  and  agility  dis- 
played by  the  fish  after  it  had  been  frozen  as  stiff  as  an  Icicle. 

It  would  not  require  a  very  great  effort  to  thaw  out  business 
and  to  enable  it  to  conduct  itself  as  It  always  has  in  our 
periods  of  greatest  national  prosperity.  I  think  I  know  how 
it  can  be  done,  and  this  is  my  formula: 


Give  business  the  assurance  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit, 
free  from  imnecessary  governmental  interference,  and  the 
depression  will  soon  be  over. 

*BTTSZNXSS   WILL  TBAW  OXTT  | 

Apply  this  formula  and  business  will  thaw  out  as  if  under 
the  genial  rays  of  a  u-arm  sximmer  sim.  Atrophied  Industry 
will  become  quick  and  nimble.  In  other  words,  aU  in  the 
world  that  Is  necessary  to  start  business  and  Industry  going 
In  a  normal  way  is  assurance  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit 
and  a  chance  to  operate  free  from  imdue  bureaucratic 
domination. 

Hiis  kind  of  as.surance  will  immediately  turn  on  the  "Go" 
sign.  There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  coun- 
try. Banks  and  other  large  financial  institutions  are  literally 
bulging  with  money,  and  with  the  assurance  I  have  de- 
scribed once  given  this  pent-up  reservoir  of  vitalizing  funds 
will  be  turned  into  the  streams  of  credit  and  creative  enter- 
prise and  things  will  begin  to  hum.  The  millions  now  on 
synthetic  Government  jobs  will  then  be  happily  absorbed  Into 
regular  employment,  and  the  depression  will  become  nothing 
more  than  a  horrible  memory. 

All  of  this  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  advocate  this 
philosophy  because  I  am  a  friend — a  sincere,  earnest  friend — 
of  the  millions  of  worthy  people  who  deserve  a  better  fata 
in  life  than  having  to  fight  for  a  Government  leaf -raking  Job. 
I  want  every  person  in  America  on  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  breadwinner  to  have  a  steady,  dependable  Job  at 
a  saving  wage  which  will  enable  him  to  rear  and  educate  his 
family  with  dignity  and  respect  and  lay  by  something  for  the 
Inevitable  rainy^day.   It  is  his  right  to  have  such  a  Job, 

CAPTTAL   ANP  LAB(»  ABX  IMTEROn>Xm>Kirr 

When,  I  wonder,  will  we  learn  the  lesson  that  in  this  coun- 
try and  under  our  form  of  government  capital  and  labor  are 
interdependent?  What  the  workingman  wants  is  excellent 
wages,  reasonable  hours  of  employment,  and  healthful,  sani- 
tary working  conditions.  On  the  other  end  of  the  equation 
there  must  be  somebody  with  capital,  somebody  with  finances 
and  earning  capacity  to  provide  those  wages  and  those  work- 
ing conditions,  or  the  same  will  not  be  provided  and  the 
depression  will  go  on  and  on.  with  the  Government  more  and 
more  edging  Into  the  field  of  private  enterprise  and  more  and 
more  bscoming  the  sole  employer,  which  is  a  very  gloomy  and 
dangerous  outlook. 

The  encouragement  to  business  I  propose,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  coimtry  in  the  hope  it  holds  forth  for  an  eco- 
nomic revival,  can  be  extended  without  any  taint  of  favorit- 
ism or  special  privilege.  It  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done, 
without  condoning  in  the  fraction  of  a  degree  any  evil  or 
monopolistic  practices.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so 
as  to  keep  it  ever  alert  Eind  active  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  businessman  should  be  held  to  strict  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  and  should  not  be  relieved  of  any  of  his 
obligations  or  responsibilities  to  society,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  should  have  reasonable  assurance  of  governmental  encour- 
agement and  support  as  long  as  he  performs  his  normal  and 
useful  function  of  fostering  creative  enterprise  and  furnishing 
employment.  I  fear  that  in  recent  years  he  has  been  "the 
forgotten  man"  in  our  national  equation,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  has  been  too  much  forgotten 
in  respect  to  governmental  recognition  of  his  real  problems 
and  overly  remembered  in  respect  to  governmental  regimen- 
tation and  punitive  taxation. 

American  business  has  led  the  world  in  the  past  because  of 
the  absence  of  restrictions  in  the  way  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. 

Because  this  freedom  has  been  abused  by  some,  the  public 
called  for  restrictions  and  more  restrictions.  Instead  of 
merely  punishing  fraud  and  other  flagrant  transgressions 
against  business  ethics,  our  laws  provide  for  blanket  restric- 
tions which  have  suppwessed  hundreds  of  desirable  enterprises 
for  every  dishonest  one. 

Now  the  tendency  is  to  add  crushing  and  discrlminatozy 
taxation  to  xmreasonable  restrictions.     The  risks  of   new 
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enterprises  have  remained,  the  profit  possibilities  have  been 
severely  limited. 

I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  businessmen  to  get 
going  again,  I  want  to  encourage  them,  not  discourage  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  them  taxed  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  proNade  for  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
Government,  and  above  all  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  harried 
and  worried  and  disheartened  by  punitive  taxes  that  take 
all  the  tuck  out  of  their  hope  and  purpose. 

BILL   TO   SEPEAL   TTNDISTRIBT7TED-PKOFrrS   TAX 

Because  I  feel  that  way  about  it,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which,  if  it  should  pass,  would  go  a  long  way  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  business  and  industry  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence  of  the  future.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  repeal  outright  the  tmdistributed- profits  tax  and 
would  not  leave  a  vestige  of  that  statute  on  the  books.  In 
the  last  Congress  the  undistributed -profits  tax  was  modified 
so  as  to  mitigate  somewhat  the  rigors  of  the  burden  it  places 
on  business,  but  the  principle  was  retained  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. The  principle  should  be  eradicated,  root  and  branch, 
and  I  shall  lend  my  best  efforts  to  wipe  it  out  entirely.  As 
long  as  even  a  germ  of  it  remains  it  will  be  an  unjustifiable 
worry  hanging  over  the  heads  of  harassed  businessmen  who 
will  never  be  sure  that  the  germ  may  not  grow  by  future 
amendments  until  it  becomes  a  great  evil.  I  voted  against 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  when  it  was  first  enacted,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  prove  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 
small-  and  middle-sized  business,  and  that  view  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  experience  of  the  law  in  operation.  In  the  last 
session  I  voted  for  absolute  repeal  of  that  law  and  I  hope  in 
this  Congress  to  see  it  wiped  completely  off  of  the  statute 
books.  Likewise  I  voted  against  the  proposed  tax  on  family 
owned  corporations,  which,  fortunately,  died  a-boming.  Like 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  it  was  conceived  in  the  notion 
that  it  would  reach  a  few  large  unworthy  corporations  but 
apparently  without  a  thought  that  in  so  doing  it  would  mur- 
der thousands  of  small  worthy  ones  that  make  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  Industrial  fiber  and  in  our  own  city  of  In- 
dianapolis are  basically  responsible  for  our  community  well- 
being  and  prosperity. 
«-  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  aid  business,  not  to  confer  special 
"privilege  on  anyone  nor  to  give  any  businessman  any  more 
than  his  dues,  but  because  when  business  is  prosperous  work- 
Ingmen  are  employed  with  steady  jobs  and  at  high  wages. 
The  farmer,  too,  is  better  off  because  there  is  a  wider  demand, 
and  consequently  better  prices,  for  farm  products.  In  my  way 
'  of  thinking,  therefore,  the  man  who  helps  to  revive  and  re- 
store honest  business  is  helping  most  the  workingman  and  the 
farmer. 

LOANS  TO  BUStNKSa  AM  ALLT  Or  SECOVEST 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  all  of  us  should  pause 
and  ask  ourselves  the  question.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
As  one  of  the  old  and  original  proponents  of  Government 
loans  to  industry,  who  introduced  in  Congress  the  first  bill  on 
that  subject.  I  would  continue  that  form  of  governmental 
assistance  only  with  a  loosening  up  of  the  regulations  and  a 
less  harsh  application  of  rules  which  now  make  it  almost  as 
diflScult  to  get  a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration as  from  a  hard-boiled  banking  institution.  In  In- 
dianapolis we  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  best  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce capable  of  visualizing  the  needs  of  our  community  and 
State  and  most  responsive  in  rendering  willing  and  effective 
assistance  to  all  of  our  business  interests  in  every  worthy 
endeavor.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  to  me  a  real  plesis- 
ure  to  work  with  an  organization  of  such  efiSciency  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  civic  interests  of  Indianapolis  and  a  better 
national  business  outlook.  Such  men  as  President  C.  D.  Alex- 
ander and  Executive  Vice  President  William  H.  Book  are 
known  throughout  the  country  and  are  highly  regarded  as 
public-spirited  business  executives  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  help  in  various  ways  to  revive  busi- 
ness, not  entirely  for  business'  sake  but  to  assist  the  working- 
man  and  the  farmer.  That  is  your  problem  and  my  problem — 
to  get  business  to  going  again.    I'hat  is  the  problem  of  our 


National  Government.  T  believe  it  is  the  biggest  problem  be- 
fore America.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  it  can  be  solved  by  the 
simple  formula  of  giving  business  assurance  of  a  reasonable 
profit  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  governmental  inter- 
ference. Business  as  a^hole  is  not  asking  for  any  special 
privileges  or  subsidies,  a,  is  willing  to  take  its  chances  with 
the  ordinary  risks  and  vi  cissitudes  of  life  that  come  to  every 
business  enterprise.  Wt  at  it  does  ask  is  that  it  be  relieved 
from  punitive  and  discr  minatory  taxes  and  excessive  regi- 
mentation and  that  it  be  given  a  fair  show  for  its  white  alley. 
As  one  Member  of  Coigress,  with  no  pretension  at  all  to 
unusual  wisdom,  but  will  some  conception,  I  hope,  of  the 
realism  of  our  country's  distressed  condition,  I  believe  the 
position  of  business  is  fa  r  and  reasonable  and  worthy  of  our 
best  thought  and  consideration. 


The  Arrest  by  the  German  Police  of  George  Roth, 
Naturalized  American  Citizen,  Employed  by 
United  States  Line|  Steamship  '*Washington"  as  a 
Tourist  Steward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThursdA\y,  January  12, 1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Sp;aker,  on  November  30.  1938.  George 
Roth,  a  naturalized  Am«rican  citizen  of  German  birth,  and 
employed  as  a  tourist  wa  ter  on  the  steamship  Washington  of 
the  United  States  Line,  was  arrested  and  forcibly  removed 
from  the  ship  by  the  Girman  police  as  it  lay  in  Hamburg, 
and  has  been  confined  in  a  Nazi  prison  pending  trial.  This 
arrest  took  place  in  the  i  ibsence  of  the  captain,  and  upon  no 
more  than  a  vague  reference  to  "criminal  charges."  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  arrest  took  place  in  the  hours  im- 
mediately preceding  th^  sailing  of  the  ship  on  its  return 
voyage  to  New  York  aftet  a  stay  in  Hamburg  of  5  days.  Not 
only  was  Roth's  arrest  a  Dparently  designed  to  occur  at  such 
a  time  that  his  friends  \  ould  be  forced  to  abandon  him,  but 
his  trial  is  being  set  fcr  January  14,  when  the  Washing- 
ton— having  Roth's  delense  witnesses  on  board — will  be 
safely  on  the  high  seas  and  will  not  be  able  to  touch  at 
Hamburg  until  long  aftiT  such  verdict  as  may  be  expected 
from  a  people's  court  in  Germany  has  been  found. 

Immediately  after  this  arrest,  the  ship's  delegates,  alarmed 
at  this  summary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gestapo,  inter- 
viewed the  ship's  chief  ( fficer.  who  was  unable  to  offer  any 
explanation  as  to  why  ioth  was  arrested.  Therefore,  ac- 
companied by  two  witnesses,  the  sWp's  delegates  sought  out 
our  American  consul,  vho  had  come  aboard  a  few  hours 
previously,  and  asked  wl  ly  Roth  was  taken.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  the  reapon  for  the  arrest  but  offered  every 

issible.  Roth's  release  or  a  fair  trial 
ere  not  possible.  The  Washington 
Roth,  and  the  "reason"  for  his 
to  crew  or  to  officers. 

On  behalf  of  the  Waihington  crew,  the  ship's  delegates 
have  petitioned  their  unjon  to  act  to  procure  for  them  ade- 

possibility  of  false  or  irresponsible 
their  work  requires  them  to  take  a 


assistance  to  procure,  if 
if  an  immediate  release 
therefore  sailed  withou 
arrest  remained  unkno 


quate  protection  against 
arrest  in  the  future  whei 


ship  into  foreign  port,  a  id  for  the  immediate  release  of  this 
man,  arrested  with  such]  insulting  disregard  for  the  niceties 
of  international  usage. 

The  State  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  consul 
general  that  Roth  will  b ;  tried  on  January  14,  but  that  now 
the  charge  has  been  changed  to  one  equally  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, that  of  "distri  juting  'communistic'  literature."  It 
is  always  so  easy  to  ciarge  "communism."  I  loathe  and 
detest  communism  and  a  1  that  it  involves,  but  I  resent  using 
the  red  flag  of  conununi  m  when  no  other  reason  or  charge 
is  readily  available. 
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Endeavors  to  ascertain  just  how  much  protection  from 
tsrrannous  acts  can  be  expected  by  American  seamen  when 
in  tlie  course  of  their  employment  they  are  required  to  ven- 
ture into  foreign  ports  reveals  that  the  United  States  Lines 
are  unable  to  assimie  responsibility  for  the  protection  and 
safeguarding  of  their  employees  in  this  respect,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  statement  issued  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Warfleld. 
personnel  manager  for  the  United  States  Lines,  in  answer  to 
a  query  from  the  Washington  delegates: 

No  police,  customs  officer,  or  other  governmental  authority  has 
to  give  any  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  arresting  a  member  at 
the  crew  oS  a  bhip.  It  is  ciistomsj-y  for  the  authorities  to  give 
notice  to  the  consul  representing  the  ootintry  of  which  the  arrested 
man  is  a  citizen  and  also  to  the  master  of  the  ship  why  they  are 
arresting  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  seizing  any  of  his 
belongings.  However,  there  is  no  law  which  states  they  have  to 
give  any  such  notice. 

This  case  places  squarely  before  us — and  we  may  not  side- 
step it — the  vexed  question  of  how  far  this  foreign  govern- 
ment, not  at  all  distinguished  by  friendliness  to  America  or 
Americans,  can  be  permitted  to  assxmae  jurisdiction  over  our 
citizens  who  are  temporarily  in  their  ports  without  rendering 
adequate  accounting  to  American  authorities.  Must  Ameri- 
can sailors  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
run  the  haiard  of  loss  of  liberty  and  worse  whenever  the 
whim  shall  seize  foreign  police  agents  to  arrest  them?  Tliis 
high-handed  arrest  of  Roth,  made  without  adequate  reason 
being  given,  and  obviously  without  due  and  proper  notice  to 
persons  qualified  to  supervise  such  a  proceeding,  contains  a 
grave  threat  to  the  futme  saiety  of  all  American  sailors 
entering  German  ports.  Tliis  arrest  must  be  protested,  and 
this  man  released.  We  must  not  permit  this  highly  danger- 
ous precedent  to  be  set,  and  action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately before  the  findings  of  such  trials  as  we  have  come  to 
expect  in  Germany  can  be  used  to  justify  this  scandalous 
arrest  of  an  American  citizen. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  is  rendering,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  splendid  service  in  aiding  this  unfortunate  seaman. 
Roth,  and  should  keep  up  its  flght. 


The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Trade 
A^eements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

ItESroENT    COMMlSSiONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  3.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  organized 
territory  of  the  United  States.     Its  people,  approximately  j 
1,800,000,  are  American  citizens.    Its  total  area  comprises  ] 
approximately  only  some  3.400  square  miles,  but  it  has  a 
dense  population  of  upward  of  500  people  to  the  square  mile. 

MOEE    TKAOE    THAN    CUBA 

Por  the  past  6  years  Puerto  Rico's  purchases  from  the 
United  States  have  averaged  $65,470,000  against  $49,615,000 
by  Cuba. 

Por  each  dollar  of  export  sales  by  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  the  island  has  purchased  83  cents'  worth  of  American 
products  as  compared  with  52  cents'  worth  purchased  by 
Cuba  for  each  dollar  of  Cuban  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  American  farmers  and  manufacturers  sell  31  cents  more 
per  dollar  of  purchases  to  Puerto  Rico  than  to  Cuba. 

Sugar  production  is  the  principal  industry.  If  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  should  be  further  reduced,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  would  suffer  stiH  further  from  reduced  revenues  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  would  be  still  further  increased.  The 
imemployment  problem  is  grave. 

Some  21,000  farmers  in  Puerto  Rico  are  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing tobacco.  A  frathfT  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
tobacco,  one  of  the  strongest  competitors  of  Poerto  Rican 


tobacco,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

FoUowing  the  trade  agreement  of  1934.  Cuba  Increased  her 
plantings  of  pineapples  abnormally,  and,  consequently,  has 
unduly  increased  her  exports  at  pineapples  to  ihe  United 
States.  This  has  resiilted  in  lower  prices  and  in  throwing 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  pineapple  fields  of  Puerto  Rioo 
out  of  work.  Production  costs  of  pineapples  in  Cuba  are 
much  less  than  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  same  effect  will  result 
through  the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  on  coconuts  of  the 
British  West  Indies. 

STATEMENT  OT  TRZ   COTSUTOK   OF  gmjlXJ   KICO 

A  formal  statement  in  brief  fonn  of  the  vlrws  of  the  Govern- 
ment Of  Puerto  Rico  in  relation  to  the  negotiations  for  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  has  been  filed 
with  this  committee  In  accordance  with  the  preas  release  and  no- 
tice of  the  hearing.  It  Beems  proper  at  this  time.  In  amplifying 
the  views  of  the  Puerto  RiTAn  OoTernment.  to  state  more  at 
length  the  economic  situation  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  difficulties  and  problenvs  with  which  they  arc  confronted  in 
connection  with  such  proposals  as  those  now  before  your  oum- 
mittee  in  relation  to  modifyiiig  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba. 
The  Cuban  Government  is  a&king  further  reductkns  in  the  tariffs 
fixed  by  the  CcDgress  upon  certain  articles  coming  from  that 
island  to  the  United  States,  with  i  elation  to  which  Cuba  already 
enjoys  preferential  treatment.  These  further  reductions  would 
be  quite  largely  at  the  expense  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  would  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  favois  already  granted  to  Cuba  largely  at 
Puerto  Rico's  expense. 

A  brief  review  of  the  situation  of  Puerto  Rioo  eeems  to  be  in 
order. 

Puerto  lUco.  although  a  smaU  islaiul.  only  some  100  milea 
long  by  35  miles  wide,  contains  a  population  of  approxUnately 
1.800.000  people,  one  of  the  dense  populations  of  the  world.  Of 
its  total  of  about  2.200.000  acres,  only  about  1 .200.000  acnss  are 
cultivable,  after  counting  out  the  uiount&in  peaks  and  the  slopes 
and  the  forests,  rivers,  and  marshes,  and  other  nonculttvable  land. 
On  these  1.500.000  cultivable  acres,  a  farming  population  at 
1.800.000  American  citizens  must  seek  their  sustenance— tas 
than  an  acre  apiece.  Their  capability  in  utilizing  their  mnegcr 
land  resources  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  made  ihem- 
selves  into  such  an  excellent  market  for  the  foodstuffs  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  mainland -United  States. 

In  the  calendar  year  1936  Puerto  Rico  bought  •86«3S0.000  of  main- 
land products;  in  1937.  over  »90.000.000  wortii.  That  is  at  the  rate 
of  over  $S0  worth  of  mainland  purchases  for  every  one  of  Puerto 
Rico's  1.500,000  ciiltlvable  acres.  It  Is  doubted  whether  any  other 
agricultural  area  anywhere  buys  so  much  per  acre  frocn  cur  main- 
land. In  1936  Puerto  Rico  was  the  sixth  greatest  customer  from 
our  mainland  In  all  the  world.  Its  purchases  were  exceeded  in  value 
only  by  those  of  Canada.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  Next  after  those  great  nations  came  the  little  island  ot 
Puerto  Rico.  It  took  approximately  half  of  the  entire  rice  ship- 
ments from  the  continental  United  States,  mainly  from  Louisiana. 
Arkanaas.  and  California.  Its  purchases  of  continental  foodstuffs 
ran  to  seme  $28,000,000  that  year;  of  shoes  to  |3  000  XXK);  of  textiles, 
$17,000,000;  of  machinery  and  Iron  and  steel  producu.  $14JX>0,000. 
Of  an  of  its  piirchases  from  tl^  entire  world,  Puerto  Rico  tastes 
about  92  percent  frcm  cur  mainland.  And  it  buys,  of  coutse,  at 
full  American  tariff-protected  prices,  because  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  within  our  tariff  wall.  It  is  a  great  and  valuabie 
American  domestic  market  for  the  mainland.  For  that  reason 
alone.  If  for  none  other,  it  should  be  protected  and  developed, 
rather  than  restricted. 

When,  in  1898.  the  United  States  took  over  the  island  and  people 
of  Puerto  Rica  it  was  with  the  high  promise  that,  as  it  was  piu-ased 
by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  his  proclamation  to  the  peop^  upon 
his  landing  at  Ponce.  July  28.  1898: 

"We  have  not  oome  to  make  war  upon  the  pec^>le  of  a  country 
that  for  centuries  have  been  oppressed  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bring  you  protection,  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  your  property, 
to  promote  your  prosperity,  and  bestow  upon  you  the  inunumties 
and  blessings  of  the  liberal  Institutioris  of  our  Government." 

This  high  premise  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  faithfxiUy  and  will- 
ingly and  generously  kept  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  has  granted  the  island  an  organized  territorial  govern- 
ment upon  the  American  model  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  formerly  exlstiz^  bere  in  the  mainland  upon 
which  States  have  since  been  erected.  Prom  the  outset  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  in  her  ports  have  been  given  to  the  Insular 
govemment  for  the  benefit  of  her  people,  and,  likewise,  the 
internal  revenue  excises  collected  upon  Puerto  Rican  products.  In 
1917.  by  the  War  Revenue  Act.  the  Congress  allowed  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico  (and  that  of  the  Philippines)  to  repeal  for 
the  island  the  Federal  Income-tax  laws  and  to  levy  their  own 
Ixicome  taxes  and  to  retain  them  for  the  Island  treasury. 

And  In  1917,  too.  the  Congress  conferred  full  American  citizen- 
ship upon  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  recognizing  them  as  upon  the 
same  status  with  other  American  ctttzens.  Whatever  shortcom- 
ings there  may  have  t>een.  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  aU  these  years  and  through 
every   administration,   no   matter   Which   political    party    was    la 


. 
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power,  and  until  the  onset  of  the  recent  financial  depression,  was 
to  be  wholly  fair  and  even  generous  to  these  newly  acquired  fel- 
low citizens  m  the  island.  But  the  onset  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion of  recent  years  changed  the  situation.  The  people  here  In 
the  mainland  necessarUy  tightened  their  pvirse  strings,  and  in 
spite  of  all  generous  Intentions  the  tightening  has  been  involun- 
tarily reflected  in  their  treatment  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  the 
Island.  E%'en  among  the  States  themselves  here  in  the  mainland 
a  feeling  of  selfish  localism  in  business  has  grown  up  in  many 
quarters,  unheard  of  for  years  before  this  recent  depression.  Thvis 
we  hear,  for  example,  of  campaigns  of  "buy  Illinois,"  and  even  of 
attempts  of  State  leglslatiires  to  Impose  restrictions  against  other 
States. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  not  a  State.  Its  single  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  Congress  has  no  vote,  has  but  his  single  voice.  He  is  not  in 
position  by  himself  fully  to  protect  Puerto  Rico's  interests  in  trying 
times.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  i}eople  must  rely,  as  always  heretofore,  on 
the  good  faith  and  the  good  will  and  the  generosity  of  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  on  its  own  record  as  a  valuable  market  and  a 
business  asset  of  the  United  States.  The  tendency  is  to  sacrifice 
Puerto  Rico  to  foreign  Interests,  particularly  Cuba,  thinking  that 
to  be  for  the  best  commercial  interests  of  the  country  at  large; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  show  that  this  reasoning 
Is  wholly  mistaken.  This  mistaken  tendency  has  been  shown 
markedly  in  a  number  of  wa3rB:  In  the  sugar  quotas,  actually 
cutting  Puerto  Rico's  quota  far  below  her  normal  prior  production 
(and  to  only  about  half  her  present  potential  production  with 
improved  methods),  throwing  thousands  of  her  citizens  out  of 
work,  principally  in  favor  of  Cuba;  in  failing  to  give  tariff  protection 
to  her  native  products  and  in  admitting  them  free  of  duty  or  un- 
duly lowering  the  tariffs  on  them,  to  the  destruction  or  great 
damage  to  her  industry;  her  coffee  left  wholly  unprotected;  her 
coconuts  left  largely  unprotected  by  the  recent  lowering  of  the 
duties  in  the  trade  agreement  Just  concluded  with  Great  Britain; 
her  pineapple  Industry  sacrificed  to  Cuba  by  the  trade  agreement  of 
1934  with  that  country,  cutting  the  tariff  In  two  (and  the  sole 
Intended  benefit  of  which,  of  the  right  of  purchasing  pineapple 
"slips"  for  propagation  freely  from  Cuba,  has  not  been  enforced); 
her  $21,(XX>.000  needlework  Industry  sacrificed  to  China  and  Japan 
by  the  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland,  without  even  benefiting 
Switzerland  at  all,  and  subject  to  still  greater  sacrifice  to  other 
low-wage  countries  coming  in  under  this  trade  agreement,  by  virtue 
of  the  "most-favored-nation"  provision;  the  output  of  her  man- 
ganese (although  a  vital  wartime  need  of  the  United  States) 
sacrificed:  her  budding  canning  industry  and  the  entire  output  of 
her  farms,  her  vegetables,  and  fruits  generally,  checked  and  well- 
nigh  strangled  by  this  lack  of  tariff  protection  emphasized  further 
by  the  application  of  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  the  ensuing 
unduly  high  steamship  freight  rates  protected  from  forelgn-fiag 
competition  (although  it  should  t>e  said  that  we  are  even  willing, 
in  order  to  help  American  coastwise  shipping,  to  endure  our  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  coastwise  shipping  laws,  but 
we  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  bear  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the 
burden;  and.  finally,  by  the  unduly  small  allotments  to  Puerto  Rico 
during  all  the  depression  years  from  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation. 

My  letter  of  June  26,  1938,  to  the  President,  with  its  enclostires, 
showed  that,  over  the  nearly  S-year  period  from  March  4,  1933,  to 
December  31,  19a7,  Puerto  Rico  received  in  the  aggregate,  out  of 
all  Federal  fimds  expended  from  new  and  emergency  appropria- 
tions, oixly  $67.41  per  capita;  whereas  the  States  on  the  mainland 
received  during  the  same  period  an  average  of  $222.99  per  capita, 
and  all  the  other  Territories  received  far  in  excess  of  Puerto  Rico — 
Hawaii,  $141.50  per  capita;  Alaska,  $211.40  per  capita;  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  $28228  per  capita.  This  is  believed  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  a  wholly  mistaken  impression  that  Puerto  Rico  had. 
^  because  of  the  allotment  of  a  Itimp  sum  to  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration,  and  because  of  the  allowances 
given  her  of  the  customs  duties  collected  in  her  ports,  the  internal 
revenue  excise  taxes  on  Puerto  Rlcan  products,  and  her  own  In- 
come taxes  which  she  is  permitted  to  retain,  already  received 
benefits  in  excess  of  her  fair  share,  so  as  even  to  be  said  to  be  a 
"drain  on  the  Treasiuy."  But  the  foregoing  figures  include  every- 
thing to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  which 
In  the  end  proved  not  anjrthing  Like  as  much  as  had  been  origi- 
nally contemplated,  and  the  statistics  further  show  that  all  of 
the  afore-mentioned  taxes  allowed  to  Puerto  Rico,  taken  together, 
amounted  only  to  around  $5,000,000  per  annimi  for  that  5-year 
period,  or  to  a  total  of  only  about  $14  per  capita  in  the  aggregate. 
If  you  will  add  that  $14  to  Puerto  Rico's  total  aggregate  per  capita 
receipts  of  $57.41,  above  stated,  from  all  Federal  appropriations 
during  that  5-year  period,  including,  as  above  noted,  all  of  those 
actually  given  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
from  all  Federal  appropriations  of  every  kind,  you  will  then  have 
a  total  of  oiUy  something  less  than  $72  per  capita  for  that  period 
for  Puerto  Rico,  as  against  the  average  per  capita  for  the  mainland 
States  of  $222  99,  as  above  stated.  In  other  words,  counting  in 
everything  possible,  including  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration, Puerto  Rico  received  less  than  one-third  of  her  fair 
share  per  capita.  It  must  further  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  allotments,  Puerto  Rico  will 
be  compelled  for  many  years  to  come  to  bear — chiefly  by  the  in- 
creased prices  of  goods  that  it  will  have  to  pay  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  because  of  the  necessary  taxation  imtll 
tbe  indebtedness  is  repaid— its  full  proportionate  share  of  the 


Federal  indebtedness  created  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  finds  during  this  period. 

And  now  Puerto  Rico,  i?ith  her  dense  population  and  different 
conditions  in  many  ways,  Is  required  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  suddenly  to  pi  t  her  wages  and  her  industries  upon  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  mainland.  I  will  not  say  that  it  cannot 
be  done;  it  Is  my  desire,  as  It  always  has  been,  to  help  labor  in 
every  way  possible  and  t^  Increase  wages  as  fast  as  practicable. 
During  my  admlnistratiorK  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
past  5  years  there  have  l^n  four  general  increases  in  the  rates 
of  wages,  by  agreement  bettween  employers  and  employees.  A  gen- 
eral 8-hour  day  has  beenl  introduced  and  Is  effective  for  agrictil- 
tural  workers  as  well  as  dthers.  Child  laboo-  has  been  prohibited: 
and  an  efficient  workmen^  compensation  law  has  been  effectively 
put  into  operation  likewise  covering  agrictiltxiral  workers  as  well  as 
others.  But  this  sudden  wages  and  Hours  Act  statutory  flat  raise 
of  wages  in  the  island  ti>  levels  far  above  those  of  our  foreign 
competitors  presents  serious  problems.  Particularly,  if  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  is  to  be  Interpreted  as  extending  to  the  hand-work 
industry  In  the  home  it  m^y  not  improbably  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  otir  needlework  industry,  which  at  its  peak  was  giving  em- 
ployment to  some  90,000  ^omen,  very  largely  during  the  seasonal 
tuiempiojrment  period  of  i  the  men  in  the  sugarcane  fields  and 
centrals,  and  thus  supplyii>g  in  many  cases  the  only  cash  income  of 
the  family  during  that  airicultiu-al  offseason.  If  this  industry  is 
to  be  destroyed,  then,  taking  that  together  with  the  additional 
unemplo3rment  caused  by  ihe  sugar-quota  restriction  and  the  other 
restrictions  on  the  Island  'industries,  there  may  easily  be  as  many 
as  1(X),(X>0  additional  islatid  workers  thrown  out  of  employment, 
added  on  to  our  present  grave  unemployment  situation  in  the 
island. 

With  this  acute  situatlin,  our  problems  otight  not  now  to  be 
further  accentuated  by  tariff  reductions  in  favor  of  Cuba,  ftuther 
disturbing  the  economy  ol   Puerto  Rico. 

The  details  of  our  situa  ;ion  with  relation  to  the  various  items — • 
sugar,  tobacco,  rum,  needlework,  pineapples,  coffee,  coconuts, 
manganese,  and  other  matters — have  heretofore  been  presented  in 
separate  letters,  memoranda,  and  briefs  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  the  Secietary  of  Agricultvu*,  and  to  this  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Inf  armation,  as  well  as  in  my  letter  to  the 
President  of  June  26,  193i,  with  its  appended  statistics,  to  which 
reference  has  already  beezi  made.  They  will  be  fully  explained  to 
you  by  Resident  Commis^oner  Iolesias,  of  Puerto  Rico;  Mr.  P.  A. 
Lopez  Dominguez,  the  coihmlssloner  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  the  Island;  and  other  witnesses  familiar  with  the  details. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  trade-agreement  policy  of  the  State 
Department;  but,  because]  of  the  character  of  Puerto  Rico's  prod- 
ucts. It  does  appear  that]  the  island  has  been  asked  to  bear  an 
undue  share  of  the  burd<  n  of  the  trade  agreements.  This  arises 
primarily  from  the  fact  tuat  the  range  of  our  principal  products 
lies  within  a  limited  field.  They  happen  to  be  those  that  seem 
most  available  for  negot  atlons  with  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly with  Cuba:  Our  sijgar  industry,  our  needlework  industry, 
our  pineapples  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  our  coconuts,  our 
manganese,  and  our  tobicco.  These  are  the  very  products  on 
which  the  Indvistrles  of  tlie  island  and  the  income  of  the  insular 
government  depend.  We  have  no  other  suttstantial  sotirce  of 
Income. 

The  above  statements  nave  been  in  the  main  factual,  as  gath- 
ered from  aU  reliable  sources.  My  observations  with  reference  to 
the  facts  are  based  uponi  almost  6  years'  service  as  Governor  of 
the  Island.  I 

The  great  outstanding  I  question  really  presented  here  Is  that 
of  our  policy  In  dealing  With  the  Island.  Every  consideration  of 
business  and  national  ln|terest8  dictates  an  equitable  policy  for 
the  development  of  its  cotnmerce  and  industry. 

Let  me  express  the  eainest  hope  that  the  interests  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  not.  in  the  pnssent  instance,  be  fxirther  sacrificed  to 


those  of  Cuba. 
Jaitdabt  3,  1939. 


The 


Blanton  Winship,  Governor. 


Relief  Problem 


EXTENSEON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

O  ••  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  12, 1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connefcticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relief  prob- 
lem in  the  industrial  ciUi  ;s  of  the  Northeast  is  still  acute.  The 
most  recent  reports  fro  n  the  cities  indicate  that  the  recent 
cut  in  W.  P.  A.  roUs  ha;  thrown  onto  direct  relief  the  heads 
of  families  in  a  very  she  rt  Ume  in  almost  every  case. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  p  it  the  employable  persons  on  W.  P.  A. 
and  let  local  communities,  through  their  relief  agencies,  care 
for  the  unemployable,   la  practice  we  have  never  approached 
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that  goal,  but  the  direct-relief  rolls  of  the  cities  and  towns 
have  been  heavily  burdened,  not  only  with  the  destitute  un- 
employable but  with  a  large  number  who  were,  and  are,  able 
and  willing  to  work.  The  recent  reduction  of  the  number  on 
W.  P.  A.  has  added  a  corresponding  number  to  the  direct- 
relief  rolls. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  cities  of  my  district,  including 
Ansonla,  Derby,  Naugatuck,  Thomaston.  Torrington.  and 
Waterbury,  indicate  that  further  cuts  in  W.  P.  A.  will  increase 
the  relief  burden  of  the  towns  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
present  budgets  to  stand  it,  and  will  increase  the  tax  load  (hi 
real  estate,  already  overburdened. 

Private  industry  is  obviously  unable  to  absorb  those  sdready 
laid  off  in  time  to  lighten  the  burden  this  winter. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  which  requires  the  present 
maintenance  of  W.  P.  A  at  the  existing  level.  Regardless  of 
the  merit  of  proposals  to  alter  the  method  of  administration 
or  to  place  the  administrative  force  under  civil  service,  we 
need  now  at  least  the  sum  recommended  by  the  President  if 
we  are  to  prevent  actual  suffering  at  this  time. 

In  substantiation  of  my  position  let  me  quote  excerpts 
from  letters  received  from  public  ofBcials  in  the  industrial 
conununities  of  my  district. 

Miss  Grace  L.  White,  superintendent  of  welfare  in  the  city 
of  Waterbury,  writes: 

We  have  approximately  2.200  individxials  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  at 
the  present  time  and  a  list  of  about  450  men  and  women  waiting  for 
assignments.  In  addition,  there  were  300  dropped  from  W.  P.  A.  In 
December,  many  of  whom  have  been  placed  on  direct  relief. 

As  the  welfare  budget  for  1939  has  already  t)een  set  up  with  a  view 
toward  continuance  of  W.  P.  A.,  it  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
aU  If  it  became  necessary  to  lower  the  standards  in  order  to  care  for 
any  number  released  from  W.  P.  A.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
private  industry  in  Waterbury  would  be  in  any  position  to  absorb 
these  individusis. 

The  views  of  the  Waterbury  Welfare  Department  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Mr.  John  J.  Driscoll,  secretary  of  the 
Wat«i)ury  Brass  Workers  Union,  and  John  J.  Morrissey, 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Newspaper  GuikL  Mr.  Driscoll 
telegraphs: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Waterbury  budget  cannot 
cope  with  larger  direct  relief  load  than  current:  numy  local  factories 
have  cut  hours  and  laid  off  since  Christmas;  managements  offer 
little  encouragement  on  rehiring  those  still  laid  off  since  1937;  no 
new  hiring  at  all. 

Mr.  Morrissey  telegraphs: 

Observation  of  local  factory  condition  tending  toward  further 
lay-offs  makes  larger  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  imperative.  Waterbury 
privmte  industry  imable  to  absorb  those  laid  off  over  year  ago. 

Hon.  John  J.  Sheridan,  warden  oi  the  Borough  of  Nauga- 

tuck,  writes: 

1  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  the  end  that  W.  P.  A. 
be  continued  at  least  at  its  present  level.  Naugatuck,  which  has 
an  Indebtedness  at  the  present  time  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  wiU 
be  unable  to  carry  on  the  relief  program  properly  without  substan- 
tially increasing  otir  tax  rate.  Of  those  who  were  recently  dismissed 
by  W.  P.  A.,  between  85  and  90  percent  are  now  receiving  either 
direct  relief  or  other  assistance  from  private  relief  agencies.  Be- 
yond the  number  dropped,  which  I  believe  totaled  some  50  or  60, 
we  have  registered  in  our  welfare  department  and  qualified  for 
W.  P.  A.  employment  about  55,  making  a  total  of  about  115  now 
unemployed  and  In  need  of  W.  P.  A.  employment. 

Hon.  William  A.  Patten,  mayor  of  Torrington,  writes  me: 

Any  drastic  cut  in  appropriations  for  W.  P.  A.  would  indeed  be 
a  hardship  on  the  city  of  Torrington.  We  have  over  2,000  pec^e 
receiving  relief  and  have  been  under  a  heavy  burden  of  expense 
the  past  year.  Hie  recent  lay-off  of  137  W.  P.  A.  workers,  together 
with  over  150  more  in  the  various  factories  in  the  city,  has  not 
helped  matters. 

We  have  only  one  means  of  securing  money  for  relief  purpxises. 
That  is  taxation  of  small  home  owners,  who  are  now  taxed  about 
as  much  as  they  can  stand.  Projects  which  are  completed  or  are 
still  in  operation  under  W.  P.  A.  have  been  a  great  help,  not  only 
in  keeping  relief  costs  down  but  cJso  by  providing  much-needed 
benefits  to  the  city  of  Torrington.  As  far  as  private  industry  Is 
ccncemed  I  am  sure  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  were  let 
go  by  W.  P.  A.  In  the  past,  or  who  might  be  let  go  in  the  future, 
will  be  absorbed.  Anything  you  can  do  to  prevent  a  cut  In  appro- 
priations for  W.  P.  A.  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Hon.  Andrew  P.  Nolan,  mayor  of  Ansonia,  writes: 

I  can  truthfuUy  state  that  the  city  of  Ansonla  will  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  any  substantial  increase  in  relief  rolls  occasioned  by 


curtailment  of  W.  P.  A.  Some  few  weeks  ago  tbe  city  of  a«fw^^^^ 
suffered  a  10-percent  reduction  and  none  of  the  men  then  laid  off 
W.  P.  A.  has  been  able  to  find  work  in  private  industry.  All  are 
now  <w  will  shortly  be  on  direct  relief. 

The  city  of  Ansonia  at  the  presrnt  time  has  810  cases  on  direct 
relief.  There  are  approximately  800  obtaining  partial  relief — people 
who  are  partially  employed  but  not  earning  sufficient  to  maintain 
themselves  aiKl  their  famlllec,  and  the  city  miist  a«dst  wltb  rent, 
fuel,  and  food. 

I  beUeve  the  taxpayers  and  rent  payers  should  not  be  made  to 
sacrifice  on  accotmt  of  econonUc  causes  beyond  their  control.  None 
of  the  men  on  W.  P.  A.  or  on  relief  are  there  because  they  like  It. 
and  aU,  I  am  certain,  would  welconae  return  to  private  industry. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  private  Industry  will  at  the  present 
time  absorb  any  of  the  men  now  on  Vf.  P.  A.  or  on  direct  rellel. 
This  fact  can  be  established  by  a  check  on  the  pay  rolls  of  tlia 
American  Brass  Co.  and  the  Parrei-Blnningham  Oo. 

Hon.  John  J.  O'Connell,  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Derby,  states: 

Derby  definitely  cannot  stand  any  decrease  in  Government  aid  or 
make  any  substantial  increase  in  its  appropriations  for  direct  reUef . 
We  arr  overburdened  as  it  is  now.  Hardships  would  result,  and 
already  the  chiU  blast  of  scarcity  is  felt  by  those  laid  off  during  the 
last  2  weeks.  I  understand  some  more  are  due  for  the  ax  this  week. 
If  the  city  has  to  pay  them  direct  relief,  the  city  will  be  in  a  worse 
hole  than  ever.  Private  industry  here  cannot  absorb  even  the  num- 
ber that  already  has  been  laid  off.  and  definitely  the  manufactxirers 
cannot  take  on  any  more. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Kaiser,  first  selectman  of  the  town  of  Thomaston, 
writes: 

Any  drastic  W.  P.  A.  cuts  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  hardship. 
Every  one  at  those  recently  laid  off  came  back  and  applied  lor  direct 
relief.  •  •  •  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  great  number  of  persons 
laid  off  W.  P.  A.  could  be  absorbed  by  private  Industry.  •  •  •  Any 
added  load  to  the  town  of  ^Thomaston  would  be  a  hardship,  and  I 
think  you  wUl  find  this  true  in  any  industrial  community. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from  the  New  Haven  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  signed  by  Rev.  William  J.  Daly,  president 
of  the  council;  Laura  Jean  Keiser,  chairman  of  the  family 
welfare  and  relief  committee;  and  Hon.  John  W.  Murphy, 
mayor  of  New  Haven,  protesting  proposed  reductions  in 
W.  P.  A. 

In  addition  I  have  hsul  numerous  messages  from  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  not  only  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  but  from  the  major  industrial  centers  of  Con- 
necticut. There  are  too  many  of  these  to  be  reproduced  here, 
but  all  are  agreed  that  suffering  would  be  entailed  In  further 
curtailment  of  W.  P.  A. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  appropriate  at  least  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  12. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    MATTHEW   J.   MEEtRITT,    OP   NEW    YORK. 
AT   A  JACKSON   DAY   DINNER  IN   NEW   YORK 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  ^o  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rjecoro,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  New  York: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Yotir  Excellency,  Governor  Lehman,  and  Mrs. 
Lehman,  distinguished  guests,  and  feUow  Democrats — I'll  broaden 
that,  fellow  Americans,  the  reason  I  changed  that  salutation  is  that 
it  has  Ijecome  time  in  my  opinion,  to  nuUce  fashionable  one  "lam" 
that  has  almost  been  forgotten.  An  "Ism"  that  is  attractive,  ai 
"ism"  that  is  compatible  with  belief  in  Ood,  that  Is  compatible  with 
love  of  countrj'.  an  "ism"  that  protects  the  home,  an  "ism"  that  wUl 
make  \is  all  better  citizens.  I  refer,  my  friends,  to  the  "ism"  all  can 
embrace,  namely,  patriotism. 

Any  good  sound  Democrat  mxist  essentially  be  a  patriot. 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  on  which  our  party 
rests,  are  principles  In  which  every  patriotic  American  can  have 
confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  adhere  to  these  principles.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  do  not  aUow  fcvelgn  ideas  and  exotic  notions  of 
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government  to  Infiltrate  our  administrations,  whether  In  city.  State, 
or  Nation. 

It  must  be  rpmembered  that  our  country  has  been  the  greatest 
melting  pot  In  history.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  benefited  by 
the  inhux  of  Ideas,  ambitions,  and  courage  contributed  by  our 
Immigrants. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  dangerous  tendency  on 
the  part  of  these  newcomers  to  American  soil  to  bring  with  them 
Ideas  and  practices  that  are  Inimical  to  our  form  of  government. 
Perhaps  that  is  unintentional  and  the  natural  result  of  generations 
of  strife,  chaos,  warfare,  and  persecution  on  the  other  side. 

While  these  immigrants  have  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
memories  of  other  lands,  they  must  be  taught  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  founded  on  a  different  conception  of  society  than  the 
European  countries.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  break  away  from 
the  Old  World  inclinations  and  to  have  faith  In  our  way  of  doing 
things.  The  sacred  reverence  which  we  as  Americans  have  for  cur 
Constitution  and  our  democratic  Republic  must  be  communicated 
to  our  newest  citizens.  They  must  all  be  assimilated  so  that  the 
spirit  of  our  Government  may  be  carried  out  in  every  phase  of  our 
political,  social,  and  economic  life. 

Individual  freedom  of  action — In  fact,  the  maximum  of  it — 
compatible  with  the  common  good  of  all  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
laws  and  our  administration  of  them.  This  is  the  only  "isnr." 
This  is  Americanism.     Let  us  all  embrace  it  during  the  new  year. 


mh;r 


Some  Problems  Facing  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  12,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN,  OF  LOUISIANA. 
ON  DECEMBER  29,  1938 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  which  I  delivered  December  29,  1938,  over  station 
KALB  in  Alexandria : 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  Invitation  of  station  KALB  to 
appear  here  at  thlB  time  and  address  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  not  coining  to  you  at  this  time  ask- 
ing for  any  favors,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  political  speech,  but  I 
am  simply  coming  to  you  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  you 
about  some  local,  national,  and  international  questions. 

Before  I  pass  to  other  matters  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
say  to  you  people  living  in  Alexandria  that  the  Christmas  lighting 
m  Alexandria  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  this  Christmas 
that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  In  driving  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington during  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  I  have  done  several  times, 
I  have  passed  through  many  towns  with  beautiful  Christmas 
lights,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  any  Christmas  lighting 
that  was  as  beautiful  as  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  this  past 
Christmas.  I  congratulate  your  wide-awake  city  ofBcials  and  civic 
leaders  who  have  brought  about  this  condition. 

Two  years  ago  you  elected  me  to  represent  you  in  Congress  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington more  than  2  weeks  before  Congress  convened  in  order  that 
I  might  get  my  bearings  and  get  acquainted,  and  thereby  render 
you  the  better  service.  When  the  House  has  435  Members  and 
many  of  them  have  been  there  10,  20,  and  30  years,  I  realized 
that  a  new  Member  of  Congress  wotild  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal.  But  I  also  knew  that  any  Member  of  Congress  could 
render  service  to  his  people,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  in  the  be- 
ginning that  I  would  rather  have  my  career  in  Congress  char- 
acterized by  imselfish,  patriotic  service  to  my  people,  and  I  have 
tried  to  render  the  highest  type  of  service. 

You  have  Just  recently  returned  me  to  Congress  without  opposi- 
tion and  I  very  much  appreciate  this  signal  honor.  I  am  returning 
to  Washington  in  the  morning  and  I  am  determined  to  continue  to 
put  all  my  energy  Into  this  Job  that  you  have  given  me.  I  want 
you  to  feel  free  to  write  me  about  anything.  Two  years  ago  I  made 
It  a  rule  that  every  Inquiry  that  came  to  me  In  Washington  had 
to  be  answered  the  same  day  it  was  received,  and  we  have  lived  up 
to  that  in  every  case  where  it  was  at  all  possible. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of  the  problems  that  will 
confront  us  In  the  next  Congress.  In  my  allotted  time  I  can  only 
discuss  Just  a  few  questions.  If  you  agree  with  me  In  what  I  say 
»nd  In  what  I  am  doing  and  trying  to  do.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  If  ycu  do  not  agree  with  me.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to 
bave  your  comments  and  suggestions.     We  live  In  a  representa- 


tive democracy.    The  M 
sent  you  in  Washington  Is 
national  questions.     I  covei 
Member  of  Congress  cannot 
but  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
slonal  District  is  welcome 
confronts  him. 


The  question  of  taxation 


of  Congfress  whom  you  elect  to  rcpre- 

(  ntltled  to  know  your  opinions  on  great 

your  advice  and  help.    Obviously,  the 

always  follow  the  advice  of  everybody, 

any  citizen  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 

o  write  me  about  any  question  which 


Con  jress 


TAXATTOM 


is  nearly  always  a  big  one  In  any  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  sincere! '  trust  that  the  national  administration 
will  not  seek  to  make  the  ax  burden  In  general  any  heavier  than 
it  is  now.  The  charge  has  b  ;en  frequently  made — and  there  is  prob- 
ably some  foundation  for  It — that  business  is  being  unduly  ham- 
pered by  our  present  taxln  ;  system.  We  must  remember  that  we 
cannot  kill  the  goose  that  ays  the  golden  egg.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Jobs  come  from  ln(  ustry.  and  unemployment  is  one  of  our 
greatest  problems  today.  Aid  while  I  am  at  this  point,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  my  earnest  wish  t  lat  we  may  be  able  to  stimulate  private 
emplojrment  to  such  an  extent  that  very  soon  we  shall  find  it  un- 
necessary to  appropriate  th^  large  sums  now  appropriated  for  public 
relief. 

We  have  not  reached  that  point  yet,  I  fear,  but  I  fervently 
hoi>e  that  before  long  ou  ■  people  will  be  restored  to  economic 
Independence  when  public  relief  on  the  present  broad  scale  will 
no  longer  be  necessary.     There  Is  one  form  of  taxation  which  is 


always  very  fair.     I  refer 


shoulders  of  the  man  wha  makes  the  money,  and  such  a  one 
should  not  mind  paying  1 1.  The  man  who  does  not  make  the 
money  has  no  kick  comln  i  because  he  does  not  have  to  pay  It. 
Certainly  that  is  one  of  the  fairest  taxes  in  the  world.  That 
tax  is  one  of  the  best  v«  ays  to  redistribute  the  wealth  and  I 
think  was  a  cornerstone 
plan.     If  more  revenue  la 


n    Senator   Long's   great    humanitarian 

needed.   It  would  probably  be  better 

for  the  country  as   a   while   to   Increase  the   Income   tax   rather 


than   put   it   on   business 


that  machinery  will  be  se ;  in  motion  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 


Income  from   Government 
Our  system  of  taxation  In 


and  other  public   bonds   and   salaries. 

this  country  is  such  that  one  may  be 
very,  very  wealthy  and  halve  his  money  Invested  In  Government 
bonds  and  pay  not  one  c;nt  of  taxes.  That  Is  not  fair.  That 
Is  one  great  reason  why  s^ich  bonds  are  very  high  In  price  right 

things  that  are  taxable  are  so  cheap. 

bonds  is  taxed,  more  money  will  flow 
out  of  them  and  will  be  pjut  Into  lands,  houses,  and  other  things 
that  we  own  and  thus  th«  prices  of  lands  and  other  things  will 
go  up.  Doris  Duke  Is  pel  haps  the  richest  woman  in  the  world. 
Her  husband  testified  befcjre  a  Senate  committee  early  this  year 

had  $50,000,000  Invested  In  Govern- 
ment tax-exempt  bonds  oi  which  she  pays  not  one  cent  of  tax. 
There    is    no    sound    rcaso^   why   the    income    from   such   soxirces 

taxation  Just  as  any  other  Income  Is. 
If  I  get  a  chance,  I  shall 


fhculd  not  be  subject  to 

I  hope  to  see  this  conditic^  corrected 

vote  to  correct  it 


lARM    PROBLEM 


likewl  3e 


The  farm  problem, 
cern.     That  was  especially 
closing.     The  436  Members 
Senate  labored  for  more 
and  the  result  was  the 
was  entirely  satisfactory 
was  not  satisfactory  to 
It  was  the  best  bill  that 
mlt  me  to  say  here  that  i 
over.    The  South  is  all 
11    Southern   States   have 
of    Its    membership    of 
would  like  for  you  to 
Congress  come  from  the 
for  the  Members  of 
much  Interested  In  the 
great   agricultural   sections 
strength  in  Congress,  we 
want  and  need  along  that 
the  legislation  he  wants. 
best  he  can,  and  get  the 
or  less  a  matter  of 
from  all  Interests  In  the 
see  that  the  Southern 
tlon   nor  to  defeat   It.     I 
the  Eight  Congressional 
where  I  have  been  what 
bill,  that  is,  whether  or  no 
single  place  where  I 
that  they  preferred  to 
away  with  It.     Of  course, 
to  our  farmers  at  least  the 
for  such  a  bill  last  year. 
Congress  to  pass  It.    I 
again  that  the  farmer  wll] 
If  we  In  the  South  could 
lleve  that  the  Old  South 

Louisiana    Is    the 
United  States.    Some 


appea  ed 
ke  !p 


ho  3 


wauld 
greatest 


to  the  income  tax.     It  falls  upon  the 


direct.     I   hope   in   the   next   Congress 


has  always  given  Congress  great  con- 
true  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  Just 
of  the  House  and  96  Members  of  the 
a  year  on  a  constructive  farm  bill 
Farm  Act.    I  do  not  suppose  this  bill 
any  group  In  the  Nation.    I  know  It 
of  us,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
could  get  Congress  to  agree  on.     Per- 
takes  votes  In  Congress  to  put  things 
rested  in  agriculture.     But  the  original 
only    102    Members    in    the    Hovise    out 
In    considering    farm    legislation,    I 
tand  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
industrial  centers,  and  It  is  difficult 
troxa  those  sections  to  become  very 
rs  In  the  South  or  West.     Since  the 
are   on   the   short   end   of   the    voting 
ve  great  difficulty  In  securing  what  we 
ine.    A  Member  of  Congress  cannot  get 
He  simply  has  to  work   hard,   do  the 
"  he  can.     Nearly  all  legislation  Is  more 
among  the  various  representatives 
Under  these  conditions  you  can 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  pass  leglsla- 
lave  made   many  speeches  recently   In 
'ct  and  I  have  asked  the  people  every- 
wanted  to  do  about  the  present  farm 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  It.     In  every, 
',  the  people  overwhelmingly  told  me 
the  present  bill  rather  than   to  do 
should  like  to  see  a  bill  guaranteeing 
cost  of  production.     Many  of  tis  worked 
but  we  did  not  have  enough  votes  In 
■He,  my  friends,  to  live  to  see  the  day 
receive  parity  prices  for  his  products. 
1  et^  parity  for  our  products,  I  verily  be- 
""'d  blossom  as  a  rose  again. 

sxigarcane    producing    State    In    the 
■  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
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trlct  are  interested  In  rugarcane.  The  United  States  cannot  pro- 
duce as  much  sugar  as  it  consumes,  and  despite  that  fact  the 
national  administration  has  placed  sugar  upon  a  quota  basis.  It 
Is  unjust  to  Amerlcn  agriculture  in  general  and  to  sugar  In  par- 
ticular that  we  should  import  sugar  from  outside  of  continental 
United  States  and  not  permit  our  own  people  to  grow  sugar,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  possibly  grow  enough  to  sat- 
isfy our  own  American  needs. 

FLOOD    CONTBOL 

I  am  the  Louisiana  Member  on  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of 
the  Hcuse.  and  in  that  capacity  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
In  flood  control.  The  last  Congress  probably  accomplished  more 
real  constn.ictive  legislation  for  flood  control  than  has  ever  been 
done  in  any  preceding  Congress.  We  were  able  to  divorce  the 
Morganza  floodway  so  that  work  could  start  on  It  and  I  am  as- 
sured ttiat  that  will  greatly  assist  Avoyelles  Pariah  and  the  back- 
water area  of  Red  River.  In  addition  to  that,  we  sectired  the 
authorization  in  the  last  Congress  (or  the  Denlson  Dam  on  Red 
River  which  the  engineers  all  say  will  reduce  flood  waters  on 
that  river.  We  also  seciu-ed  either  authorizations  or  actual  oon- 
struction  of  certain  other  protective  works,  many  of  them  In  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  I  refer  to  the  levee  west  of  Red 
River  m  Natchitoches  Parish,  the  cut-off  cppKKlte  Colfax  to  save 
the  town  from  washing  away,  the  levee  from  Colfax  to  Bayou 
Darrou  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  levee  from  Moncla  south 
on  the  south  bank  of  Red  River,  and  other  works.  I  am  now 
working  on  a  plan  to  properly  drain  the  territory  from  Alexandria 
south  throtigh  Bayous  Rapides.  Boeuf.  and  Cocodrle.  I  went  over 
this  territory  recently  In  company  with  Federal  engineers  from 
the  ofllce  of  the  War  Department  In  New  Orleans,  the  State  board 
of  engineers,  and  local  citizens,  and  the  engineers  all  advised  that 
all  of  the  water  from  the  western  watershed  in  Rapides  Partsh 
ran  over  the  lowlands  of  Rapides  and  on  across  Avoyelles  and 
that  if  this  water  could  be  channeled  south  through  these  bayovis 
it  would  greatly  help  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  Parishes  both.  While 
there  Is  nothing  definite  on  this  at  all,  I  hc^ie  that  we  may 
eventtially  get  this. 

FREIGHT    DI9CKIMTTTATIOIV 

My  friends,  the  question  of  freight  discrimination  has  always 
been  a  great  handicap  to  the  South.  If  the  South  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem,  as  has  b^n  said  by  those  high  in 
authority,  which,  hovrever,  we  deny,  it  was  made  so  because  of 
imjust  discrimination.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  forth  as  a 
sectional  matter,  but  everybody  knows  that  the  North  and  the 
industrial  East  have  had  the  advantage  In  many  ways.  For  50 
years  there  has  been  built  up  a  system  of  freight  rates  that  has 
handicapped  the  entire  South.  The  railroads  charge,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  charge,  more  for  some  of  our  products  than  the  producer 
gets.  For  Instance,  last  year  I  tried  to  get  the  railroads  to  haul 
some  watermelons  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eighth  District 
to  Chicago.  The  finest  watermelons  In  the  world  were  selling  in 
the  field  at  15  cents  per  hundred  potinds.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
the  railroads  wanted  67  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  haul  the 
melons,  all  of  which  meant  that  the  melons  were  not  hauled, 
because  the  railroads  were  asking  more  to  haul  the  melons  than 
they  would  have  probably  sold  for  in  Chicago.  To  give  you  an 
Idea  how  the  South  Is  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rates,  it  costs  77  cents  to  ship  100  pounds  of  freight  from 
Shreveport,  La.,  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  it  costs  only  50  cents  to 
ship  the  same  freight  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Holyoke,  Mass.. 
the  distance  being  exactly  808  mUes  in  each  case.  An  effort  wiU 
be  made  in  the  ztext  Congress  to  correct  tills  situation.  A  bill  will  be 
introduced  and  I  expect  to  do  my  best  to  tielp  pass  it.  Frankly, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  enough  votes  to  do  it. 

OLD-AGE   PENSIONS 

I  Wish  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  old-age  pensions.  We  do 
not  have  at  present,  strictly  speaking,  an  old-age  pension.  We 
bave  an  old-age  assistance,  which  Is  a  different  matter.  May  I  say 
here  that  whatever  I  shall  say  along  this  line  I  do  not  wish  it  taken 
as  a  criticism  of  the  pubhc  welfare  department.  I  am  merely 
discussing  the  system.  Yonr  local  welfare  directors  and  workei? 
work  imder  regulations  and  they  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can 
under  the  circumstances.  Under  the  system  now  they  have  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  a  person.  I  do  not  think,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  one  who  has  worked  65  years  otight  to  be  penalized 
becatise  he  has  been  frugal  and  has  saved  and  has  managed  to 
have  a  little  home.  I  have  long  favored  a  direct  Federal  old-age 
pension.  I  am  not  discussing  the  amount  and  I  am  not  discussing 
the  age  at  which  It  should  be  paid.  I  am  simply  discussing  the 
principle  of  a  direct  Federal  old-age  pension.  When  the  time  comes, 
if  It  ever  does,  that  each  person  at  a  given  age  will  receive  a  direct 
check  from  Washington,  then  you  will  have  an  old-age  pension 
and  It  wUl  be  fair  to  everybody.  Under  our  system  now,  the  FederiU 
Government  matches  what  the  State  government  puts  up.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  a  poor  State — and  otir  Southern  States  are, 
relatively  speaking,  poor  States — cannot  put  up  as  much  as  a  rich 
State  like  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware  or  Michigan  and 
many  others.  As  the  result  of  that  the  Federal  Government  pay^ 
much  more  to  an  old  person  living  in  a  wealthy  State  than  It  pays 
to  an  old  person  living  in  a  pocM*  State.  I  do  not  believe  that  old 
people  ought  to  be  discriminated  against  because  of  where  they  live. 


I  want  my  old  people  in  the  South  to  receive  as  much  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  the  old  people  who  happen  to  Uve  in  the  North 
or  the  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  advocating  and  working  for  a  direct  Federal 
old-age  pension.  I  am  not  promising  you  that  I  will  get  you  a 
direct  Federal  old-age  {tension,  because  I  am  only  one  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  never  to  promise 
an3rthlng  unless  I  can  personally  deliver  that  thing.  I  cannot 
make  any  promise  predicated  upon  the  actions  of  anybody  else, 
and  therefore  in  all  these  matters  I  am  giving  you  my  views,  my 
convictions,  so  that  you  will  know  my  position.  But  I  have 
always  greatly  loved  old  people  and  I  have  alwavs  exerted  myself 
In  their  behalf  and  I  expect  to  keep  up  the  flght  for  them.  I 
hope  that  at  an  early  date  we  may  be  able  to  get  enough  votes 
In  Congress  to  bring  to  you  a  direct  Federal  old-age  pension. 
I  want  you  dear  old  people  who  are  listening  in  to  me  to  know 
where  my  heart  is  and  that  1  am  interested  in  you  and  working 
for  you. 

t:n-amkrtcan  "tsms" 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  the  matter 
of  the  Inroads  being  made  by  certain  un-American  doctrines.  I 
refer  to  communism,  nazl-lsm.  and  fascism.  These  teachings  have 
torn  up  Euro]3e  and  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  world's 
trouble  today.  Recently  the  Dies  comnxlttee,  headed  by  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  Conpressman  ^Xasttn  Dus.  who  Joins  me  on 
the  west  just  across  the  Sabine  River,  has  been  Investigating  the 
activities  of  un-American  "ism"  in  our  country,  and  some  startling 
disclosures  have  been  made.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Investiga- 
tion will  go  on.  While  we  do  not  have  much  evidence  of  un- 
Amerlcanism  in  the  South,  In  the  North  and  East  there  are 
many  organizations  that .  are  teaching  subversive  doctrines  which 
are  Intended  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  churches,  our  schools, 
our  civic  organizations,  our  civilization,  and  our  Government. 

Most  of  these  organizations  are  openly  and  notorlovuly  athetstio 
and  agnostic.  The  World  War  was  fought  to  save  democracy,  so 
it  was  said,  but  the  fact  stands  out  that  since  that  time  we  havs 
had  dictatorships  in  the  ascendancy,  and  everyone  who  is  posted 
on  currefnt  events  today  knows  that  there  Is  perhaps  in  the  world 
a  death  struggle  between  democracies  and  dictatorships.  My 
friends,  we  want  to  preserve  this  country,  our  country,  this  coun- 
try founded  150  years  ago  upon  the  principles  of  right,  liberty, 
and  Jtistice,  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  faith  In  man  and 
God.  Our  forefathers  believed  In  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  we  do  not  want  any  alien  philosophies 
of  Exirope  thru.<^t  upon  us  to  destroy  those  concepts.  I.  therefore, 
feel  that  our  chiirches.  our  schools.  o\ir  lodges,  our  civic  organ- 
izations, our  citizens  in  general,  ought  to  oppose  with  all  their 
might  communism,  nazl-lsm,  and  fascism.  We  cannot  control 
Europe.  We  make  no  attempt  to  control  Europe,  but  we  do  not 
want  these  European  "isms"  to  tmdermine  our  civtlizatton.  I  have 
faith  In  our  country.  I  believe  that  in  the  grand  Old  South  there 
is  perhaps  today  the  p\uest  and  the  most  abiding  faith  in  man 
and  God  that  can  t>e  fovmd  an3rwhere  In  the  world.  I  want  to 
keep  It  so.  I  want  to  preserve  our  southern  civilization.  We 
can  best  do  it  by  sticking  to  the  Ideals  of  our  forefathers. 

PEACE    AND    WAS 

I  am  opposed  to  war.  I  hate  war.  War  seems  so  unnecessary. 
In  this  enlightened  age  it  is  strange  that  so-called  civilized 
people  line  up  and  shoot  each  other  down.  But.  ladies  and  gentle- 
ment,  we  have  to  take  life  as  it  is,  not  as  we  wculd  like  for 
it  to  be.  These  same  philosophies  of  communism.  nazl-iEm.  and 
fascism  which  I  have  Just  disciissed  have  made  Europe  a  potential 
armed  camp.  We  are  facing  ruthless  dictators  who  will  not  stop 
at  anything.  They  know  the  voice  of  power.  They  do  not  heed 
the  voice  of  love  as  enunciated  by  the  lowly  Kazarene.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  staying  out  of  Europe  atul  letting  them 
have  their  own  qtiarrel.  I  do  not  want  our  boys  to  go  back  to 
Europe  any  more  to  try  to  settle  any  more  Europ>ean  quarrels. 
The  Etiropean  situation,  in  the  hands  of  ruthless  dictators,  remains 
a  perpetual  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  hate  to  spend 
money  in  our  country  for  armaments.  We  do  not  want  any  war 
at  all.  I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  never  be  called  upon 
again  to  flght.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  faced  with 
such  a  vote  In  Congress.  But.  with  conditions  facing  the  world 
as  they  are  now,  I  do  believe  that  the  American  peoj:^  ought  to 
make  preparation  to  defend  our  own  covintry  if  we  should  have 
it  to  do.  Since  it  appears  that  Europe  recognizes  only  the  voice 
of  power  and  force,  it  would  appear  to  be  pretty  good  Instirance 
for  peace  for  otir  people  to  have  an  adequate  Army  azul  Navy 
to  defend  this  country  if  It  had  to  be  done. 

It  sotmds  good  to  preach  intemationalism.  but  it  Is  hard  to 
preach  It  and  practice  it  when  so  many  nations  are  turning 
distinctly  nationalistic.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  we  should  look 
out  for  America  first.  We  should  practice  more  the  slogan  at 
America  for  Americans.  I  like  the  teachings  and  philosophies 
of  our  fathers.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the 
American  way  of  doing  things  is  still  good.  I  want  the  sacred 
heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  great  fathers  and  mothers 
preserved.      I    believe    in    America,    her    mission,   her   institutions. 

'   her  people.    I  have  faith  In  man  and  God.    With  that  faith,  with 
a  steadfast  resolution.  I  go  forth  as  your  servant  to  continue  my 

i   labors  for  yoti. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH.  OP  NEW  YORK.  AT 
DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  JANUARY  11.  1939 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
In  New  York  City.  January  11,  1939: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  an  extraordinary  group  of  young  men, 
each  of  whom  startled  the  world  and  established  his  fame  long 
before  reaching  the  middle  years.  While  older  men  such  as  Wash- 
ington and  Pranlclln  were  indispensable  to  the  causes  which  they 
represented,  nevertheless  divine  Providence  seems  to  have  willed 
that  the  spirit  of  youth  should,  in  large  measure,  occupy  the  driver's 
seat.  For  example,  in  Great  Britain.  Charles  James  Fox  before  his 
twenty-first  birthday  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest  debater  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Into  that  same  arena  came  the  younger 
Pitt,  who  at  the  age  of  25  was  Prime  Minister  and  in  that  capacity 
guided  the  British  Empire  in  a  terrific  crisis.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  in  his  twenties  when  he  amazed  the  world  by  his  victories  in 
Italy  in  1796.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  like  condition  pre- 
vaUed.  Jefferson  was  33  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  While  Washington  had  reached  the  middle  years, 
most  of  those  who  sustained  him  in  his  long  hour  of  trial  were 
young  men.  The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787  averaged  less  than  40  years  of  age.  Madison 
was  one  of  the  youngest.  But  of  all  the  men  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean  who  achieved  greatly  In  their  youth  none  compares  with 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Not  only  did  he  outshine  the  other  youngsters 
with  the  brilliance  of  his  inteUect.  but  he  accomplished  something 
which  none  of  the  others  accomplished.  Almost  slngled-handed  he 
built  a  government  and  founded  a  tradition  which  stands  today 
substantially  unimpaired.  Jefferson  painted  a  great  Ideal  and 
BW.Hved  the  emotions  of  men  the  world  over,  but  he  did  not  found 
a  government.  Pox  and  Pitt  served  their  country  greatly  but  did 
not  alter  British  institutions.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  all  but  con- 
quered the  world  but  his  empire  perished.  Of  all  these  youths  the 
work  of  Hamilton,  only,  still  stands — the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  buttressed  by  tradition,  respected  and  defended  by  130.000,- 

000  people. 

As  time  is  measured,  Hamilton's  work  was  done  almost  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  began  it  as  a  youngster,  and  he  finished  It 
stlU  a  young  man.  The  brevity  of  his  appearance  in  the  firmament 
was  meteorlike.  He  illuminated  the  heavens  for  but  a  moment 
of  history.  It  may  well  be  that  this  very  brevity  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  his  accomplishments  are  not  better  understood. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  Hamilton's  origin  and  earlier  years. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  was  French.  Alexander 
was  born  In  1757  in  the  Island  of  Nevis.  Thus  he  started  life  as  a 
British  subject.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  but  did  not  prosper. 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  a  child.  Such  was  his  poverty 
that  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  He  secured 
a  clerical  position  In  the  office  of  one  Nicholas  Cruger.  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  When  he  was  12  years  old  he 
wrote  to  a  schoolmate  named  Stevens.  I  read  a  portion  of  that  let- 
ter, and.  please  remember,  as  I  do  so,  the  age  of  the  writer  He 
writes : 

"To  confess  my  weakness.  Ned.  my  ambition  Is  prevalent,  so  that 

1  condemn  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk  or  the  like,  to  which 
my  fortune,  etc..  condemns  me.  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  I  am  confident.  Ned! 
that  ray  youth  excludes  me  from  any  hopes  of  immediate  prefer- 
ment; nor  do  I  desire  It;  but  I  mean  to  preface  the  way  for  futurity 
I'm  no  phUosopher.  you  see.  and  may  Justly  be  said  to  build  castles 
In  the  air;  my  folly  makes  me  ashamed,  and  I  beg  you'll  conceal 
It;  yet.  Neddy,  we  have  seen  such  schemes  successful  when  the 
projector  Is  constant." 

Was  there  ever  such  precocity?  But  the  fact  is  this  letter  is 
not  a  freak.  The  boy  did  not  stop  with  its  writing.  His  strides 
toward  intellectual  maturity  were  constant  and  his  progress 
little  short  of  miraculous.  His  employer  was  absent  from  the 
home  office  for  long  periods,  and  during  those  absences  the  Ham- 
ilton boy  was  left  in  complete  charge  of  a  very  considerable  mer- 
chant shipping  bushiess.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  writing  in- 
structions to  the  firm's  agents  in  New  York— instructions  havine 
to  do  with  freight  and  its  destination,  with  accounts,  and  wrth 
estimates.    In  his  heart  he  may  have  been  protesting  against  the 


"grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk."  but  he  was  learning  to  recog- 
nize facts — cold,  hard  facts:  he  came  to  understand  a  business 
conducted  upon  sound  prj  nciplcs.  It  Is  amazing  that  In  his  early 
youth  he  should  have  grs  sped  knowledge  of  the  practical  world, 
and  planted  a  seed  so  dee  >  in  his  fertile  mind  that  it  grew  a  few 
years  later  into  a  veritable  tree  of  knowledge,  hale  and  green,  res- 
olute against  terrific  tern  )ests.  His  relatives  scraped  together  a 
slender  fund  and  with  it  young  Hamilton  left  his  island  home 
to  seek  an  education  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 
He  was  enrolled  as  a  student  In  King's  College  (now  Coltimbia) 
In  the  city  of  New  York  1 1  the  year  1773.  Immediately  he  found 
himself  In  collision  with  events  of  enormous  importance.  The 
colonies  were  shaken  witt  a  spirit  of  protest  against  the  tactics 
of  King  George  III  and  1:  Is  rubber-stamp  Parliament.  The  feel- 
ing of  resentment  was  growing  ever  stronger.  Public  meetings 
were  held  throughout  tt  s  colonies  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  authority  of  t:  le  Crown  was  being  challenged.  Within 
a  few  months  of  Hamlll  an's  enrollment,  tea  was  thrown  Into 
Boston  Harbor.  Despite  he  plea  of  the  loyalists  the  spirit  of 
revolt  spread.  Soon  Ham  llton's  keen  mind  pierced  the  fog  of 
passion  and  hysteria  and  discovered  the  great  objective— ordered 
liberty  in  a  new  nation. 

In  July  1774  a  public  meeting  was  held  In  New  York,  an  open- 
air  meeting.  Delegates  were  being  elected  from  New  York  and 
from  the  other  colonies  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  issue 
was  intense.  Several  men  addressed  that  meeting  with  excited 
oratory.  Their  Identity  and  their  words  are  forgotten  today. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  Hamilton  mounted  the  platform 
and  addressed  the  crowd,  this  boy  of  17.  Physically  he  was  not 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  an  imposing  figure.  He  stood  about  5 
feet  6  Inches  In  height.  He  carried  himself  erect,  very  slender, 
approaching  frailness.  HI  3  features  were  finely  cut.  There  was 
an  air  of  distinction  abou  i  him,  of  gallantry.  This,  with  the  ani- 
mation and  good  nature  ii'hlch  sparkled  In  his  eyes,  charmed  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  It  is  related  that  his  earnestness 
commanded  respect  at  th«  very  beginning;  that  he  gained  in  con- 
fidence as  he  went  along;  that  he  was  clear,  cogent;  that  he  de- 
picted the  issue  in  glowing  colors;  that  he  held  the  crowd;  that  he 
swayed  them.  It  was  an  amazing  performance.  It  brought  him 
Instant  recognition.  It  sel  his  feet  upon  a  path  which  he  followed 
without  deviation  for  yeai  s  to  come.  That  he  was  ambitious,  in- 
tensely so,  cannot  be  den!  ed,  but  we  find  In  the  study  of  his  life 
that  his  ambition  did  no  seek  power  and  glory  for  himself,  the 
pride  of  place,  or  the  luxi  ry  of  wealth;  rather  he  longed  to  build 
something  great  and  endx  ring,  something  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of  his  adopted  country.  As  a  mere  stripling,  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  vision,  he  d(dicated  himself  to  a  great  task,  and  in 
every  move  he  made  dating  from  that  speech  fn  New  York  he 
asked  nothing  for  himself, 

Let  us  follow  him  along  the  road.  He  had  scarcely  finished  that 
speech  in  New  York  when  he  began  writing  pamphlets  which  were 
printed  and  circulated  wld;ly.  He  did  not  employ  the  language  of 
an  infant  prodigy,  rather  h  s  weighed  in  the  balance  the  contentions 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  di  pute.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  he  colonies,  much  less  to  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent.  He  examined  colonial  charters,  discussed  the 
British  constitution,  expoanded  the  fundamentals — thoughtfully 
seriously.  He  urged  his  rei  ders  to  organize  and  to  resist;  if  need  be' 
to  fight.  These  articles  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  1774  and  con- 
tinued into  1775.  They  w;re  addressed  primarUy  to  the  people  of 
the  colony  of  New  York.  While  he  was  writing  them  the  British 
troops  retreated  from  Lexl  igton.  "nconderoga  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots.  Bunker  F  ill  was  fought,  and  George  Washington 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief.  Hamilton 
stopped  writing  and  stoppjd  speech  making.  He  turned  from  hia 
discussions  of  political  inst:  tutions.  of  law.  and  of  rights,  and  became 
a  soldier  He  Joined  an  aitiUery  company,  and  from  that  moment 
devoted  bunself  to  learnln;  from  the  ground  up  how  to  handle  a 
battery  of  field  artillery,  tie  rose  to  the  command  of  his  battery 
at  the  age  of  19.  His  unil  was  the  first  to  come  under  the  fire  of 
w.^"„tfH^°t.^  the  N,w  York  area.  The  Americans  were  de- 
feated at  the  Battle  of  Lon  ;  Island  and.  later.  In  a  series  of  engage- 
ments along  the  Hudson  narth  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Sufferine 
under  heavy  blows,  Washington  moved  his  army  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  great  river  and  retreated  across  New  Jersey,  his  men  In  utter 
SaT7eVr.T?°n7''"  dark  ,  lays.  Hamilton  and  his  batte,^  we?e  m 
that  retreat.  It  was  a  part  of  the  rear  guard  and  he  handled  it  with 
consummate  skill.  An  oba»rver  said  of  him:  "I  noticed  a  youth  a 
mere  striping,  small,  slenc  er,  almost  delicate  in  frame.  liarchiij 
beside  a  piece  of  artillery,  with  a  cocked  hat  pulled  down  over  Ss 
eyes,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  with  his  hand  restTng  on  thi 
^ItTJ'f  and  every  now  and  then  patting  it  as  he  mused,  m  if  i! 
were  a  favorite  horse  or  a  p  et  plaything."  ««  ix  «. 

A  little  later,  at  a  time  when  victory  was  needed  so  desneratelv 
Hamilton's  battery  struck  a  vitally  important  blow  at  tlf  Battfe 
of  Trenton.    There,  as  upoa  former  occMlons.  he  demonstrated  his 

""r^vl^y  °^J^^  ^"'"^'T'  ""^  *°d  Shared  with  Knox  The  repmation 
of  being  the  best  artUlerlut  in  the  American  Airny  He  had  at^ 
tracted  the  favorable  notice  of  his  superiors.  wShln^on  hlSi^lf 
was  impressed  by  his  work^-on  Long  Inland,  at  WWte  Sins  a?Se 
cross  ng  of  the  Raritan.   ,it   the  ritreat   through   New   JereJy    at 

STce^of  hi^  Tmeiw't  f.Tlf.  "^^  "^""^  "  ^  soldier  W?he^brl!! 
liance  of  his  Intellect  and  his  imquenchable  spirit  which  broucrht 
him  into  notice.  Recognizing  these  qualiUes.  the  overbSdeled 
SfrTn^"*?,  "  ^^*^^  appointed  him  aide-de-camp  on  hil  IS  w°th 
the  rank  of  Ueutenant  colo;  lel.  and  made  him.  in  effect,  hi  mUiUiy 
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secretary.     The  appointment  was  made  In  March  1777.     Hamilton 
was  20  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

Here  commences  another  phase  of  his  career.  Washington's  cor- 
respondence was  enormous.  It  consisted  of  a  never-ceasing  ex- 
change of  messages  with  the  Continental  Congress,  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  with  public  characters  scattered  over 
the  country,  with  European  statesmen,  and.  necessarily,  with  his 
subordinate  military  conunanders.  Washington  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  but  he  was  not  a  facile  writer;  to  him  the  task 
of  writing  was  laborious  and  involved  numerous  corrections  and 
alterations  of  the  text.  Given  ample  time,  he  coMld  do  it:  but  there 
are  only  24  hoxirs  in  a  day.  and  Washington  labored  terribly. 
Enters  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  the  exuberance  of  youth  and  Its 
strength,  with  a  mind  that  worked  like  chain  lightning,  capable 
of  divining  with  absolute  accuracy  the  wishes  of  his  superior,  a 
master  of  lucidity,  wielding  a  facile  |>cn.  Only  20  years  of  age  was 
he  at  the  time,  but  he  proved  to  be  the  perfect  inSvrumeut  which 
Washington  needed,  and  as  such  he  commenced  his  really  great 
contribution  to  the  patriot  cause. 

He  saw  at  first-hand  the  natvire  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted his  Commander  in  Chief.  Daily  evidences  of  the  deplorable 
weakness  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  laid  before  him.  The 
utter  meffectiveness  of  that  body  was  tragic.  It  possessed  power 
to  issue  commissions  to  general  officers  from  time  to  time  and  to 
conduct  haltingly  the  foreign  relations  of  the  so-called  United 
States.  It  could  authorize  the  organization  of  military  units,  but 
It  could  not  compel  recruiting.  It  could  call  upon  the  several 
States  for  quotas  of  men  and  supplies,  but  it  could  not  compel 
compliance.  It  had  no  revenue  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  tax.  Presumably  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  more  than  2.000.000  people.  It  never  put  into  the  field 
more  than  40,000  men  at  a  time.  The  average  strength  of  the 
Army  through  those  years  of  struggle  was  far  less  than  that.  At 
times  Washington's  active  and  dependable  force  was  reduced 
to  as  low  as  3.000  men  Neither  the  Continental  Congress  nor 
Washington  could  do  anything  about  It.  Throughout  the  entire 
war  the  people  of  America  generally  were  prosperous.  There  was 
plenty  of  food  in  the  countryside  and  no  lack  of  clothing,  and  yet 
Washington's  soldiers  were  starving  and  in  rags.  The  Congress 
Issued  paper  currency  and  tried  to  finance  the  revolution  with  it. 
It  soon  became  almost  worthless.  There  was  nothing  behind  it  to 
make  it  good.  During  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Porge  the 
British  Army  at  Philadelphia,  only  15  miles  away,  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  so  far  as  food  was  concerned.  They  bovtght  large 
quantities  of  it  from  farmers  in  the  neighborhcxxi.  paying  real 
money  for  it.  Hamilton  saw.  as  Washington  did.  that  the  trouble 
did  not  He  in  any  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  people 
nor  any  lack  of  Justice  in  their  cause.  It  lay  to  the  fact,  rather, 
that  the  United  States  had  no  real  government;  that  the  problem 
was  essentially  governmental  and  not  military;  that  If  the  British 
were  to  win.  it  would  be  because  of  that  very  lack  of  government. 

It  is  true  that  we  staggered  along  until  hostilities  closed  at 
Yorktown.  but  It  is  doubtful  that  we  could  have  done  so  had  it 
not  been  for  the  French  alliance  which  brought  loans  and  supplies 
and  troojjs  to  our  assistance  in  the  closing  years  of  the  struggle. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  evident  that  with  a  strong  governraent 
from  the  beginning  the  colonists  would  not  have  needed  help 
from  France.  Hamilton,  coming  m  close  contact  with  all  this, 
went  to  work  at  teaching  men  a  true  concept  of  government  and 
a  proper  management  of  Its  finances.  He  vsrote  voluminously  to 
Important  men  in  the  country  erguing,  explaining,  demonstrat- 
ing. He  sketched  out  the  structure  of  a  federal  government 
which  should  preside  over  a  union  of  the  States.  He  even  went 
BO  far,  in  a  letter  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  as  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  banking  system  and  developed  it  down  to 
Its  last  details.  He  was  23  years  of  cge  when  he  did  this.  Al- 
ready he  was  looking  far  ahead.  While  he  feared  that  America 
might  lose  in  her  battle  for  Independence,  he  feared  another 
thing,  and  that  was  that  having  won  independence,  the  States 
would  fall  apart,  each  of  them  impotent  and  destined  to  lose  that 
independence  so  dearly  bought  In  the  war.  Sitting  in  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  intimately  associated  with  his  great  com- 
mander, knowing  his  mind,  sharing  his  vision.  Hamilton  built  for 
the  future.  He  had  youth  on  his  side,  and  the  miracle  is  that 
despite  his  youth  he  was  a  stem  realist,  ever  Insisting  that  facts 
should  be  faced.  In  1782,  when  actual  hostilities  had  ceased  and 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  25.  he  wrote  lengthily  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  building  a  nation.  He  said.  "There  is  something  noble 
and  magnificent  in  the  perspective  of  a  great  federal  republic, 
closely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  tranquil  and 
prosperous  at  home,  respectable  abroad;  but  there  is  something 
proportionably  diminutive  and  contemptible  in  the  prospect  of 
a  number  of  petty  States,  with  the  appearance  only  of  union. 
Jarring.  Jealous,  and  perverse,  without  any  determined  direction, 
fluctuating  and  uphappy  at  home,  weak  and  Insignificant  by  their 
dissensions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations."  In  that  passage  we 
•"find   Alexander  Hamilton's   great   objective  clearly  defined. 

Hamilton  resigned  his  appointment  as  Military  Secretary  in  1781. 
His  great  ambition  at  the  moment  was  to  secure  a  military  com- 
mand, and  after  some  delay  he  obtained  it.  In  that  capacity  he 
took  part  in  the  final  campaign  of  the  war  which  culminated  at 
Yorktown.  Upon  that  field  he  led  his  command  in  person  In  a 
dashing  assault  and  capture  of  the  British  redoubt  which  was  the 
key  of  Comwallls'  defense.  Its  loss  forced  the  surrender  of  the 
latter  a  few  days  later.  The  incident  was  dramatic  In  that  it 
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was  the  culmlnaUng  act  of  the  war  Itself.  In  ft  Hamilton  <J1«- 
played  not  only  superb  courage  but  a  high  talent  for  the  leadership 
of  men  in  battle.     He  was  24  years  old  at  the  time. 

The  war  over.  Hamilton  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  studied 
law.  and  embarked  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  repu- 
tation which  he  had  made  for  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer, 
as  well  as  his  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  law,  eoon  made  him 
the  leader  of  his  profession  and  easily  the  most  prominent  figiire 
In  the  city.  Successful  as  he  was  In  his  profession  and  happy  In 
his  social  contacts,  he  was  fearfully  worried  about  his  country. 
The  war  was  over.  Independence  had  been  r,-on  for  the  13  Statea. 
A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  with  Great  Brltian.  In  It 
the  British  Government  acknowledged  the  lndep)endence  of  her 
former  colonies  without  reserve.  Moreover,  London  agreed  to  wltli- 
draw  from  the  frontier  posts  in  the  Great  Lakes  region — a  conces- 
sion of  great  importance.  In  return,  tlie  British  a^^krd  and  ob- 
tained the  promise  that  the  Loirallsta  and  their  property  in  the 
■everal  States  should  be  respected  and  protected,  and  that  private 
debts  due  to  British  subjects  should  be  honored. 

These  last  conditions,  however,  were  totally  Ignored  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  loyalists  were  persecuted,  their  property  seized  ruthlessly, 
and  thctisands  of  them  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  payment  of 
debts  due  to  British  subjects  was  laughed  at.  We  must  rememb»r, 
of  course,  that  tlie  prejudice  against  England  was  very  deep  and 
bitter,  and  that  as  a  result  the  people  In  the  several  States  paid 
no  attention  whatsoever  to  the  promises  made  In  their  behalf  m 
the  treaty.  In  retaliation,  as  It  were,  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  frontier  posts.  The  truth  of  the  matter  waa 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  had  no  power  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  no  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  new 
Republic  kept  its  promises.  Hamilton  was  bitterly  chagrined.  If 
there  was  one  thing  deep  In  his  heart.  It  was  the  hope  that  hia 
country  would  be  faithful  to  its  contracts  and  thus  would  put 
Itself  in  a  respectable  position  before  all  the  world.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  Government  of  the  Confedemllon  had  no 
credit  standing.  Its  paper  money  was  next  to  worthless.  It  had 
no  revenue,  for  It  covild  not  tax.  The  several  States  began  going 
their  own  ways.  Each  put  out  Its  own  paper  money,  and  before 
long  they  were  all  knee  deep  In  Inflated  currency.  Jealousies  arose 
among  them.  Tariff  barriers  and  various  restrictions  against  com- 
merce were  erected  between  them.  Neither  the  States  nor  the 
central  Government  could  borrow  a  penny,  for  no  one  at  home  or 
abroad  had  the  slightest  confidence  in  their  ability  to  pay.  So  great 
was  the  Jealousy,  the  bickering,  and  the  confusion  that  for  a  time 
open  hostilities  were  threatened  between  certain  States.  E\erythln;g 
that  Hamilton  had  feared  was  coming  to  pass.  The  new  Republic 
was  disintegrating,  impotent,  and  despised,  and  destined,  surely,  to 
lose  Its  hard-earned  liberty. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787.  A  few  thoughtful  men  determined  to  make  one 
last  desperate  effort  to  save  the  country.  Hamilton,  as  a  delegate 
from  New  York,  was  a  member  of  It.  In  his  participation  In  its 
deliberations,  which  was  not  as  continuotis  as  those  of  Madison  and 
others,  he  never  ceased  urging  the  erection  of  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  binding  together  of  the  States  Into  an  unbreakable 
union.  True,  he  had  little  faith  In  pure  democracy  as  a  political 
Institution.  He  plead  for  a  government  representative  In  character, 
with  the  prcx:ess  of  selectlcn  cxinspicuous  in  It.  He  plead  for  a 
strong  executive,  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Influence 
of  passion  and  popiilar  hysteria,  but  subject  to  check  by  a  senate. 
He  was  suspected  of  harboring  designs  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  What  he  really  wanted  was  continuity  of 
authority  and  policy,  not  a  monarchy  In  the  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.  The  Convention  finished  its  work,  and  while  it  did  not 
in  some  respects  go  quite  as  far  as  HamUton  had  been  urging,  he 
saw  in  the  Constitution  reported  to  the  people  of  the  several  States 
a  tremendous  advance  and  a  potential  blessing.  With  all  his  heart 
and  soul  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  battle  for  ratification. 
In  fact,  he  became  Its  chief  exjxjnent.  and  more  effectively  than  any 
man  in  America  he  fought  for  the  new  Constltutlcm.  The  Federalist 
papers,  of  which  he  was  the  most  prolific  author,  stand  today  as 
the  ablest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  sound  government  ever 
written  in  the  English  language.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  ratification.  Ebctreme  States-right* 
men  were  niunerous.  and.  In  the  main,  were  very  sincere.  They 
fostered  State  pride  and  Icx^ality  pride  at  the  expense  of  national 
pride.  They  expounded  the  blessings  of  home  rule.  They  cxiltl- 
vated  suspicion  of  centralized  power — an  easy  thing  to  do  among  a 
people  who  had  fought  and  suffered  In  their  battle  against  the  great 
central  power  at  London. 

As  the  people  were  electing  delegates  to  their  several  State  con- 
ventions, which  would  be  called  upon  to  render  Judgment,  the  fate 
of  the  new  Constitution  hung  In  the  balance.  One  of  the  States 
in  which  the  bitterest  opposition  arose  was  Hamilton's  home  State. 
New  York.  When  the  State  convention  met  at  Poughkeepsie  in 
June  of  1788,  It  was  well  known  and  officially  announced  that  the 
opponents  of  ratification  outnuml)ered  Its  supporters  in  the  con- 
vention in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  powerful  majority 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Clinton.  Against  him  and 
his  supporters  Hamilton  entered  the  t>attle  of  Poughkeepsie.  There 
did  not  seem  a  chance  that  he  should  wm.  But  he  was  mdomltable. 
He  expounded  every  provision  of  the  Constitution,  he  fought  every 
point,  he  answered  every  question.  Agam  and  again  he  demon- 
strated,   witti   a   lucidity    never    eqxialed.    the    vital   necessity    at 
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ratification.  00  that  a  nation  might  spring  Into  existence.  At  first  he 
was  voted  down,  but  he  never  faltered.  A  friend  of  his  In  New  York 
told  him  that  people  were  asking  about  the  prospects  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  Hamilton  replied.  "Tell  them  that  the  convention  shall 
never  rise  until  tlie  Constitution  Is  adopted."  Up  the  steep  hill  he 
climbed,  practically  alone,  forcing  his  way  step  by  step.  Logic, 
patience,  coupled  with  unquenchable  zeal,  were  his  weapons.  Finally 
he  topped  the  summit,  and  on  July  25,  1788.  the  original  minority 
of  27  was  changed  Into  a  majority  of  3.  New  York  had  ratified.  It 
was  the  turning  point  In  the  great  battle  for  ratification.  The 
States  had  decided  to  become  a  nation.  Hamilton  led  all  others  in 
bringing  them  to  that  decision.    He  was  then  31  years  of  age. 

Tlie  new  Federal  Government  was  organized  at  New  York  in  1789 
and  embarked  upon  its  career  with  the  inauguration  of  George 
Wafhington.  To  his  Cabinet  he  appointed  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Randolph  as  Attorney 
General,  and  Kjiox  as  Secretary  of  War.  Hard  tasks  were  assigned 
_  to  these  men,  but  by  far  the  hardest  and  most  Important  was  the 
task  assumed  by  Hamilton.  With  the  greatest  possible  dispatch  the 
Treasury  Department  must  be  organized,  competent  to  administer 
the  finances  of  the  new  Government.  No  corresponding  department 
or  bureau  had  existed  in  the  old  Federation.  There  was  no  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  to  form  the  nucleus  of  organization. 
Hamilton  had  to  pick  his  men.  assign  them  to  their  several  tasks, 
and  then  train  them  for  their  work.  He  labored  day  and  night  at  it. 
His  energy  was  Inexhaustible.  He  got  the  Job  done  as  best  he  could 
In  an  astonishingly  short  time.  Then  to  establish  the  sound  finan- 
cial policy  which  In  Hamilton's  view  was  essential  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  at  home  and  the  credit  of  the  young 
Nation  abroad,  he  advocated  boldly  that  the  unpaid  and  impayable 
debts  of  the  several  States  Incurred  during  the  Revolution,  together 
with  the  debts  unpaid  and  unpayable  of  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress, should  be  brought  together,  merged,  and  funded  as  the  debt 
of  the  United  States.  His  proposal  struck  with  horror  many  hesi- 
tant souls,  who  visualized  a  huge  national  debt  and  resultant  crush- 
ing taxation,  and  who  much  preferred  a  policy  of  drift.  But  Hamil- 
ton had  two  objectives  in  view— first,  to  establish  the  credit  of  the 
new  Government  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  second  and  even 
more  Important,  to  bind  together  the  13  States  into  an  unbreakable 
Union  in  which  people  of  all  classes  shotUd  have  a  stake,  direct  or 
1^  /!t  •  !^  *^^  federal  Government  Itself.  Let  It  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Union  was  an  obsession  with  him.  And  above 
ty^,^  •?*  ^"^  ^^®  Constitution,  under  which  great  powers  were 
car^lly  delegated,  with  checks  and  balances  to  prevent  oppression. 
a*conti     *"'J°"^  shelter  a  nation  would  would  eventually  occupy 

«J!?^^Ti^*'.f^''^  backing  of  the  President.  Hamilton  led  In  the 
nght  l>=?pite  opposition,  his  measures  were  adopted  The  debts 
were  funded,  appropriate  measures  inaugurated  for  their  amorti- 
zation, lo  accomplish  this  suitable  duties  and  excises  were  laid 
all  carefully  calculated  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  Shortly 
the  national  bank  was  established.  The  subscriptions  to  It  were 
compheted  in  a  single  day.  This  meant  a  sound  currency.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  vast  change  was  felt  In  the  economy  of 
America.  Despair  was  succeeded  by  confidence.  Men  went  to 
work,  commerce  increased.  Within  a  year  the  obligations  of  the 
new  Government  reached  par  and  better  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  European  powers  accredited  diplomatic  agents  to  the  new 
OTuntry^  Bankers  abroad,  a.^  well  as  at  home,  were  eager  and 
willing  to  lend  to  the  new  Government  and  to  private  enterprise 
S^.*^^  ""*  ^r^.  favorable  than  those  which  prevailed  abroad. 
With  the  completion  of  these  financial  measures  the  first  Congress 
adjourned  and  the  Members  went  home  to  find  a  happy  people 

One  other  Important  thing  Hamilton  desired  to  accomplish 
and  that  was  to  establish,  if  he  could,  a  wise  poUcy  to  Govern 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Infant  Republic.  He  knew  thorou«-h'v 
although  he  had  never  been  there,  the  pitfalls  of  Etiropean  dTDlo- 
macy  and  politics.  He  anticipated  that  as  time  went  on  some 
European  power  would  try  to  Ingratiate  itself  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  draw  them  Into  some  conflict  or  attitude 
advantageous  to  the  tempter  and  dangerous  to  the  tempted  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  was  a  little  fellow.  He  knew  from  his 
reading  of  history  that  things  like  this  had  happened  upon  many 
occasions  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  happened  as  the  result 
of  the  people's  being  swept  off  their  feet  by  hatred  or  sympathy 
approaching  hysteria.  The  issue  arose  sooner  than  most  people 
Including  Hamilton,  expected.  It  came  and  made  Itself  felt  vlo-^ 
lently  with  the  onset  of  the  French  Revolution. 

American  sympathy  for  the  French  people,  supposedly  followine 
the  American  example  In  a  struggle  for  liberty,  was  very  deep  It 
swept  the  country.  People  wore  cockades  in  their  hats  great 
processions  marched  through  the  streets  singing  the  MarselUalse 
shouting  encouragement  to  Prance.  Public  meetings  were  held  at 
which  It  was  insisted  that  the  United  States  should  aline  Itself 
with  France  In  her  battle  against  all  the  powers  in  Europe  includ- 
ing Great  Britain.  Could  a  vote  have  been  taken.  Intervention 
would  have  carried  overwhelmingly.  Washington  resisted  It 
bravely  and  patiently.  Hamilton  struck  out  against  It.  He  knew 
It  would  mean  exhaustion  of  the  new  Republic  and  perhaps  Its 
deetructlon.  He  led  In  the  battle,  and  as  a  result  was  denounced 
by  an  ever-growing  group  of  political  enemies  as  being  a  sun- 
porter  of  the  British  King  and  a  secret  enemy  of  Uberty     Ptor  a 

tLT«HJ!^ri^  »f*  "  ^^5  ^f"^  ^°^^^  E^*  °"*  o'  control,  sweep  over 
the  administration,  and  plunge  the  country  Into  a  European  war 
It  was  a  time  of  wUd  hysteria  and  most  of  the  public  men  who 


deprecated  It  did  not  dire  speak  out.  A  fortunate  incident 
occiured.  however,  which  reversed  the  current  completely.  The 
French  minister  to  the  Ui  Ited  States,  one  Genet,  made  the  fatal 
error  of  appealing  directly  1  o  the  American  people  for  their  support 
and  at  the  same  time  atta<  king  George  Washington.    This  bliuider 

agitation,  and,  In  a  moment,  destroyed 
than  the  people  had  calculated  upon, 
more  than  they  could  stazid.  In  their  hearts  they  adored  Wash- 
ington. To  them  he  was  the  symbol  of  all  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  man  or  the  nation  that  attacked  him  lost  the  sympathy  and 
friendship  of  the  people  of  i  the  United  States. 

The  lesson  came  at  exactly  the  right  moment  and  was  supremely 
salutary.  Hamilton  instaritly  took  advantage  of  It.  He  drafted 
the  rules  of  neutrality  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  majorit  r  of  the  Cabinet,  Jefferson  dissenting, 
supported  Hamilton.  Was  ilngton  approved,  and  the  great  neu- 
trality proclamation  of  17J  3  was  issued.  The  policy  contained  In 
that  proclamation  written  by  Hamilton  has  stood  from  that  day 
to  this — no  entangling  aliances.  It  was  again  expounded  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Adc  ress.  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Hamilton  was  the  principal  author  of  that  precious  doctmient.  He 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  thE  Treasury  and  left  office  at  the  end  of 
January  1795.  He  was  then  38  years  old.  His  resignation  waa 
prompted  by  two  consldera  ions:  First,  he  believed  that  he  had  ac- 
complished everything  thaf  could  be  accomplished  by  him  under 
the  circumstances  and.  secoiDd.  his  financial  condition  was  such  that 
it  was  absolutely  essential  for  him  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
law  and  recoup  his  fortune,  sadly  depleted  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  continued  for  se  ^eral  years,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
as  a  leading  figure  In  America.  Not  all  his  undertakings  were 
successful,  for  he  was  no1  a  good  politician  In  the  usually  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  the  tirm.  He  was  not  skillful  in  political 
management  and  not  alvays  tactful.  The  leadership  of  the 
Federalist  Party  had  been  '  hrust  upon  him  by  the  logic  of  events. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  had  not  anticipated  that  such  things  as 
political  parties  would  grov  up  in  America.  His  vision  was  above 
parties.  Not  all  of  the  mli  takes  of  the  Federalists  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams  were  Hamilton's  mistakes.  As  the 
party  disintegrated,  partly  as  the  result  of  its  own  mistakes  and 
partly  of  the  extraordinay  skill  of  its  opponents,  the  purely 
political  Influence  of  Ham  1  ton  waned. 

The  Federalist  Party  per  shed.  Its  last  administration  was  fol- 
lowed by  24  years  of  unlnt«  rrupted  Democratic  sunremacy — 8  years 
of  Jefferson,  8  years  of  Midlson,  and  8  years  of  Monroe.  Those 
men  and  their  adherents  numbering  thousands  had  been  Hamil- 
ton's bitter  enemies  when  he  was  In  the  Treasury.  They  left  no 
stone  unturned  during  aU  hat  long  period  endeavoring  to  belittle 
his  work.  But  they  did  no;,  they  dared  not.  disturb  his  structure. 
Not  one  stone  or  beam  in  it  was  removed.  It  was  so  sound  and 
so  strong  a  building  that  n(  it  even  his  bitterest  enemies  could  shift 
it  an  inch  on  its  foundatl  du.  There  it  has  stood  down  through 
the  generations. 

As  we  look  back  upon  1  hose  days  we  see  that  Hamilton  lived 
and  worked  in  an  era  of  g  reat  events,  that  he  vras  the  master  of 
them,  that  he  was  wise  am  brave  and  the  purest  of  patriots  that 
he  more  than  any  other  man  established  the  tradition  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  at  d  the  honor  of  the  Government  That 
tradition  lives  to  this  houi .  Occasionally  it  has  been  challenged 
never  broken.  After  a  hum  Ired  and  fifty  years  It  Is  not  only  strong' 
but  instinct  wltn  that  spir:  t  of  youth  which  was  unquenchable  Iji 
Alexander  Hamilton. 


W.  p.  JL  Appropriations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursda  v.  January  1 2, 1939 

TELEGRAM  URGIN3  CONTINUANCE  OP  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  I  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  telegram : 
New  Havik,  Conn..  January  10.  1939. 


Hon.  James  A.  Shanltt, 

Member  of  Congress,  W%shington.  D   C  ' 

Very  much  alarmed  at  h<sitancy  of  Congress  to  approve  anoro- 

prlation  recommended  by  tte  President  for  contlnuai^  of  w  P  ^ 

t^t'^^'i^^i'^.^^^  '^  ^  ^-  ''■  ~11-  ^  New  Haven  ^S  have  precipt: 
tated  radical  increases  In  loci  J  pubhc  relief,  for  which  local  funds^ 
not  available.  Of  349  men  a  nd  families  dilscharged  f rom  W  P  A  ^ 
mi  ^T  proper.  328  alrealy  require  local  public  orTrivatf  relief 
Of  1.554  in  New  Haven  district,  partial  repSrts  indicate  almost  m 
large  a  proporUon  now  appi  ring  for  pubUc^rehif.  ^^iStw^efS 
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Investigation  being  accepted.  Urge  that  you  support  adeqtiate  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  relief  needs.  Community  chest  funds  in 
Whole  area  are  reduced  and  Insufficient. 

Rev.  WnjJAM  J.  Daly, 
President.  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Lattka  Jean  Keiser, 
Chairman,  Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Committee. 

John  W.  MtrspHY, 

Mayor  of  New  Haven. 


American  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  12, 1939 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  world  is  in  a 
turmoil  more  violent  and  widespread  than  at  any  time  since 
the  World  War.  Racial  hatreds  and  religious  intolerance 
are  spreading  their  blighting  hands  over  other  lands  and  in 
many  places  brother  is  fighting  against  brother.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  so  situated  geographically  as  to  be 
comparatively  free  from  the  destructive  forces  that  are  grip- 
ping those  unfortunate  peoples  and  it  is  our  wish  that  we 
remain  in  our  present  happy  situation,  which  we  will  be 
able  to  do  only  so  long  as  we  as  a  people  remain  neutral  in 
act  and  thought,  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  our  own 
affairs. 

Neutrality  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American 
people  from  the  formation  of  the  Republic  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  when  our  greed  for  gold  drove  us  to  sell 
w^ar  material  to  the  Allies,  who  controlled  the  seas,  and  it  was 
our  abandonment  of  neutrality  that  finally  drew  us  into 
the  war. 

Today  a  very  considerable  number  of  misguided  Americans, 
end  many  who  are  Americans  neither  in  allegiance  nor  spirit, 
would  have  us  again  abandon  that  neutrality  so  that  the 
embargo  against  the  shipment  of  war  materials  may  be  lifted 
to  permit  their  being  sent  to  countries  where  there  Is  war, 
civil  or  otherwise.  In  my  opinion,  that  would  be  a  most 
unwise  thmg  to  do,  because  it  would  surely  lead  us  into  an- 
other war,  just  as  it  did  back  in  1917,  and  that  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

The  question  of  neutrality  is  not  one  that  is  generally 
understood.  Certainly  many  of  those  who  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  our  traditional  policy  of  neutrality  do  not 
fully  understand  all  the  implications  involved,  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  this 
most  important  and  timely  subject  that  I  have  asked  to  have 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  address  upon  the  subject,  delivered  by  Judge 
Martin  Conboy.  LL.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  before  a  vast 
gathering  of  patriots  assembled  in  Constitution  Hall  on  Mon- 
day evening,  January  9,  which  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
hear: 

AMKRICAN    NECTOAI-rrT 

The  American  reason  for  keeping  the  Spanish  embargo  is  that 
It  conforms  to  our  national  neutrality  policy. 

The  neutrality  policy  of  this  country  was  established  when  the 
United  States  were  fcrmed  as  a  separate  Nation.  Time  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  imF>artiality  and 
noninterference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  The 
policy  was  declared  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  enacted  in  one  of  the  first  laws  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  policy  has  never  been  narrowed.  Whenever  there  have  been 
any  modifications  of  it  they  have  all  been  by  way  of  enlargement 
to  make  it  more  efTective. 

The  policy  has  been  extended  to  Include  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Coming  to  recent  Instances, 
the  neutrality  law,  passed  August  31.  1935.  made  the  export  of 
arms,  anuntinitlon,  and  Implements  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  any  belligerent  state  unlawful  whenever  the  President 
found  that  there  existed  a  state  of  war  between  two  foreign  states. 
Within  a  month  after  this  enactment  the  Italian  attack  on  Ethiopia 


begim.  On  October  5.  1935,  President  Roosevelt  issued  two  proc- 
lamations, one  forbidding  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  belliger- 
ents, the  other  giving  notice  that  American  citizens  could  travel 
on  belllger«a»  ships  only  at  their  own  risk. 

When  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain,  July  1938,  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  munitions 
and  Implements  of  war  to  Spain  for  the  us?  of  either  Plde  because 
the  then  existing  neutrality  legislation  did  not  apply  to  a  condi- 
tion of  civil  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  e<=tabllshed  policy  of  the  United  States  waa 
opF>osed  to  such  traffic  and  accordingly  on  August  7.  1936,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  informed  all  American  consular  rep- 
resentatives in  Spain  that  "In  conformity  with  Its  well-established 
policy  of  noninterference  with  internal  affairs  in  other  countries, 
either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  this  Govern- 
ment wilj,  of  course,  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  interference 
whatsoever  in  the  unfortunate  Spanish  situation." 

While  the  Government  could  not  under  then  existing  law.  place 
an  embargo  ^n  the  exportation  of  munitions  and  implements  of 
war  to  Spain  for  the  use  of  either  side,  it  nevertheless  employed 
strong  moral  pressure  to  prevent  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  from  shipping  such  articles  to  Spain.  Until  the  end  of 
the  year  1936  this  pressure  was  successful.  No  licenses  were  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Munitions  Control  Board  and  none,  In  fact,  waa 
sought. 

Had  this  situation  continued  it  wotild  have  been  unnecessary 
to  have  adopted  legislation  declaratory  of  the  weU -established 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

But  In  December  1936  an  American  company  applied  to  the 
Munitions  Control  Board  for  a  license  to  export  to  the  Loyalist 
Government  of  Spain  $2,777,000  worth  of  airplanes  and  engines, 
and  the  Board,  which  had  refused  licenses  for  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  munitloiis  to  Italy  and  Ethiopia  during  the  war  between 
those  countries,  was  without  authority  In  law  to  refuse  licenses  to 
ship  such  articles  to  Spain. 

The  editor  of  The  British  Year  Book  of  International  Law.  1937, 
commenting  upon  this  situation,  says: 

"With  evident  regret,  therefore,  the  Board  felt  obliged  to  issue 
the  licenses  in  the  present  case,  and  It  did  so.  The  President  pub- 
licly expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Cuse  Co.  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  Government's  nonintervention  policy, 
although  he  admitted  that  the  company  was  within  its  legal  rights 
in  shipping  the  airplanes  and  engines  td  the  Spanish  Government. 
At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  various  governments  of  Europe 
most  directly  concerned  to  be  Informed  of  his  sincere  regrets  and 
of  the  Intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  civU 
war." 

The  President  publicly  characterized  as  "unpatriotic"  such  ship- 
ments as  had  been  made  and  deprecated  "the  unfortunate  non- 
compliance by  an  American  citizen  with  this  Government's  strict 
nonintervention  p>ollcy." 

Thereupon,  on  January  8.  1937,  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion stopping  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Spain.  It  was 
too  late  to  prevent  the  shipment  referred  to.  but  it  came  early 
enough  to  stop  a  large  shipment  consigned  to  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  which  was  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  Spain. 

This  embargo  resolution  adopted  January  8.  1987.  is  a  special  act 
to  stop  the  exportation  of  arms  and  nrunitlons  to  Spain.  It  is  still 
In  force.  It  Is  founded  on  the  well-established  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  violated  by  the  shipments  made  before  there 
was  any  statute  prohibiting  them.     It  reads: 

"That  during  the  existence  of  the  state  of  civil  strife  now  obtain- 
ing in  Spain  it  shall  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  resolution, 
be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  Spain  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country  for  transshipment  to  Spain  or  for  tise  of  either  of  the 
opposing  forces  in  Spain." 

The  next  step  In  the  expression  by  Congress  of  our  well-estab- 
lished principle  of  neutrality  was  the  writing  into  our  neutrality 
statute  of  a  general  provision  relating  to  civil  strife  In  any  coun- 
try. Such  legislation  was  adopted  May  1.  1937.  in  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  and  the  President,  acting  under  the  authority 
thereof  and  on  the  same  day.  issued  a  proclamation,  finding  "that 
a  state  of  civU  stilfe  unhappily  exi&ts  in  Spain."  and  adding  to 
his  finding  "that  such  civil  strife  is  of  a  magnitude  and  Is  being 
conducted  under  such  conditions  that  the  export  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  Implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  Spain 
would  threaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States." 

In  that  proclamation  the  President  admonished  all  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  the  exportation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  Spain  or  to  any  other  state  for  transshipment  to. 
or  for  the  use  of  Spain  under  the  penalties  provided  for  In  this 
statute. 

Since  It  would  appear  that  pressure  groups  are  endeavoring  to 
Induce  Congress  and  the  President  to  abolish  the  law  prohibiting 
the  cxpKjrt  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Spain  and  thereby  to  repeal 
the  well-established  policy  of  the  United  States,  It  is  desirable  to 
have  clearlv  In  our  minds  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

The  ptirpose  of  our  neutrality  policy  is  to  keep  tis  out  of  Euro- 
pean disputes.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  situation  Is  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  or  a  state  of 
clvU  war,  where  Interference  in  that  state  of  civil  war  wUl  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  unforttuiate  results  as  would  Interference  in 
a  war  between  two  states. 
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There  Is  a  coDdltlon  of  dvil  war  In  Spain.  After  2  years  of 
fighting  the  Insurgents  are  In  control  of  35  of  the  60  provinces 
/>ln  Spain  and  more  than  half  of  the  population  at  the  country 
'Is  within  the  territory  they  control.  Ckingreas  has  declared  that 
~^  while  that  condition  continues  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war  shall 
be  exported  from  this  country.  There  was  Implicit  In  that  dec- 
laration that  our  Interference  In  the  Spani^  clvU  war  would 
threaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States  Just  as  If 
Spain  were  at  war  with  another  country,  and  the  condition  Im- 
plicit In  the  finding  by  Congress  Is  {xwltlvely  declared  by  the 
President  In  the  Presidential  Proclamation.  Moreover,  the  condi- 
tion is  known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  pressiire  groups, 
whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  such  groups,  provide  no  Justifi- 
able reason  for  changing  the  well-established  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  thereby  defeating  the  very  purpose  Intended  to  be 
arcomplished  by  that  policy,  to  wit,  the  protection  of  the  peace 
of  the  United  States. 

The  argiunent  put  forward  now  Is  that  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions  from  the  United  States,  the  chances 
of  success  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  civil  strife  unhappily  exist- 
ing in  Spain  are  threatened  and  endangered. 

This  means,  and  only  can  mean,  that  the  proponents  of  change 
either  do  not  believe  the  peace  of  the  United  States  to  be  In  any 
way  threatened  or  endangered  by  the  export  of  arms  and  muni- 
Uons  to  Spain,  or  that  they  believe  that  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  shoiUd  be  subordinated  to  their  concept 
of  the  Issues  involved  in  the  civil  strife  in  Spain. 

These  considerations  are  entirely  out  of  place  when  we  consider 
the  purpose  of  our  neutrality  policy.  When  two  nations  are  in- 
volved in  war  it  makes  no  difference  so  far  as  our  policy  is  con- 
cerned, whether  we  -sympathize  with  one  or  the  other.  Our  neu- 
trality policy  is  to  assist  neither.  So,  likewise,  when  a  condition 
of  civil  strife  exists,  our  established  policy  of  neutrality  Is  equally 
applicable.  *        -m       j 

Sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other  has  no  more  to  do  with 
^      the  invocation  and  applicability  of  our  policy  than  would  sym- 
pathy as  between  two  warring  nations. 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
want  to  see  the  Loyalists  succeed,  and  unquestionably  there  are 
also  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  to  see  Franco 
succeed.  This  country's  well-established  policy  of  neutrality.  If 
it  la  to  remain  what  It  has  always  been,  is  not  affected  by  the 
desires  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  Above  the  desires  of  both 
U  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  that  peace  the  neutrality 
policy  is  intended  to  protect.  The  converse  of  neutrality  is  as- 
sistance to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  such  as- 
sistance Is  the  direct  antithesis  of  neutrality.  In  short,  the  change 
demanded  under  the  circumstances  would  mean  an  afBrmative  act 
of  aid  and  assistance  in  favor  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  as 
against  the  other. 

In  the  present  Instance,  insistence  upon  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  our  weU -established  policy  of  neutrahty  need  not 
preclude  us  from  inquiring  whether,  if  the  matter  were  one  of 
mere  temporary  expediency,  the  President  was  well  advised  in 
affirming  that  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  does  tend  to 
"^.^^reaten  or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  such  an  taqtiiry.  we  are  not  to  forget  that,  what- 
ever the  issues  in  Spain  may  be.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conflict 
concerning  them  has  come  about  since  we  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  to  Spain. 

Within  limits,  there  can  be  no  complaint  against  those  who  hold 
that  the  cause  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  civil  strife  In  Spain  is 
better  than  the  cause  of  the  other  party. 

Those  who  are  endowed  with  sight  and  hearing  are  aware  that 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  are  occupied  with  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  political  cults  now  popular  In  Europe.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  there  were  not  differences  of  view  between 
people  Uvlng  In  this  country  as  to  what  was  happening  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  with  which  they  were  most  familiar.  We  need 
have  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  there  exist  here  now  among  those 
who  came  from  Hungary  or  Poland  or  Rumania  or  the  Ukraine 
differences  quite  as  accentuated  as  those  put  forward  regarding 
Spain.  We  have  recently  witnessed  a  rather  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  Interest  in  the  current  differences  In  England.  If  no  well- 
^  eatabllshed  policy  had  been  Involved  it  might  very  well  have  been 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  differences,  and  the  prospect  of  war 
growing  out  of  them,  concentrated  the  attention  of  Ck)ngress  upon 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  prevent  the  United  States  being  drawn 
into  the  maelstrom  of  European  passion  and  hate.  Congress  knew 
by  experience  how  easy  it  Is  for  the  acts  of  citizens  to  get  us  Into 
a  situation  in  which  the  peace  of  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
dangered. How  to  avoid  being  led  into  a  situation  of  that  kind 
was  a  more  difficult  problem.  The  way  declared  by  our  well-estab- 
lished policy  was  one  that  indicated  how  the  danger  of  entry  into 
war  TOuld  be  averted.  It  was  a  way  the  United  States  had  adopted 
in  other  instances  and  found  effective. 

♦.  ^*  abandoned  the  profitable  business  of  selling  arms  and  mtml- 
yj^\  J.  *^odon«l  the  more  deceptive  expectation  of  profits 
♦I    .  ^?*^  money  on  Government  securities.    We  put  behind  us 

S*.^,«lF^?  »ln,^"^  ^^  ^°^  °^  "^^«  "^a^  <»™«  'rem  traveling 
on  ships  of  belligerent  nations.     We  cut  dear  of  all  the  disputes 

2^  .^^ifJ'^i!"  *  neutral  nation  tried  to  maintain  its  place  on  the 
sea  against  the  action  of  belligerents.  And  we  decided  that  the 
£TH~!fnt/J^?«^  be  drawn  from  one  set  of  European  or  other 
belligerents  benefiting  by  our  arms,  munitions,  and  credits  was  too 


dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  the  threat  and  danger  to  the  peaca 
of  the  United  States  involvfd  in  such  transactions. 

While  no  one  cotild  predict,  with  complete  accuracy,  all  the 
oonditlons  that  might  arisd  In  the  cotirse  of  another  world  conflict, 
or  be  able  to  say  In  advantce  that  in  no  circiunstances  wotild  the 
highest  interest  of  the  United  States  be  challenged  diirlng  or  after 
the  hostilities,  there  was  a  general  and  entirely  proper  agreement 
that  we  should  avoid  being  drawn  into  '^  through  acts  or  omissions 
of  our  own. 

There  was  one  criterion  ay  which  we  could  be  guided.  We  had 
been  in  very  much  the  same  position  20  years  before,  when  the 
World  War  started  in  1914.  We  knew  that  whoever  may  have  been 
to  blame  for  that  catastro|)he  the  United  States  had  no  share  in 
that  blame,  no  part  in  the  maneuvers  that  precipitated  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  And  we  kne  w,  also,  that  partly  through  what  we  did 
ourselves,  and  might  have  refrained  from  doing,  we  were  drawn 
irresistibly  Into  the  war  l)efore  it  ended.  After  20  years  of 
reflection  we  had  come  to  i  he  concltision  that  we  had  gone  into  it 
without  having  had  any  or  glnal  intention  of  doing  so.  More  than 
that,  we  were  now  presented  with  evidence  that  our  intervention, 
in  the  terms  In  which  wq  had  conceived  that  intervention,  had 
been  fruitless.  Instead  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy,  we 
saw  all  about  us  a  world  in  which  democracy  was  being  extin- 
guished by  dictatorships.  Where  we  had  thought  to  establish  the 
reign  of  peace  we  saw  unpj  ecedented  preparations  for  war. 

Therefore,  we  thought  it  well,  while  we  could  still  do  so  without 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  passions  that  such  a  war  in 
Europe  must  engender  amo  ag  us,  even  if  we  were  not  participants, 
to  take  thought  about  thase  actions  of  our  own  that  could  t>e 
identified  as  having  in  any  considerable  measure  been  contributory 
factors  to  our  entry  into  ttiat  war. 

The  legislation  that  resilted  in  1935,  amplified  in  1937,  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  fober  Judgment  of  the  American  people. 

We  made  these  enactments  In  development  of  our  well-estab- 
lished policy,  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  We 
made  them  because  we  concluded,  by  costly  experience,  that  our 
established  policy  had  to  be  extended. 

What  was  that  experienot? 

Just  how  and  why  the  U  ilted  States  did  get  into  the  Great  War 
has  been  the  subject  of  Innumerable  volumes.  Just  what  was  the 
operaUon  of  cause  and  effe<  t  wiU  continue  to  occupy  the  attentiou 
of  research  students  for  many  years  more.  But  there  were  some 
facts  concerning  which  Congress  could  not  be  In  doubt. 

We  did  take  contracts  fci-  arms  and  munitions,  and  whether  by 
our  own  choice  or  because  Ihe  control  of  the  seas  left  lis  no  choice, 
we  did  supply,  without  lim  i  or  restraint  arms,  munitions,  contra- 
band of  war,  to  one  set  of  cf)ntestants.  We  did  take  pay  for  all  this 
in  securities  of  one  set  of  i  belligerents.  And  we  thereby  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  enmity  of  the  other  side.  We  had  made  ourselves 
in  their  eyes  their  potentia:  enemies,  and  were  exposed  by  our  own 
acts  to  retaliation  by  thei  a  If  the  end  of  the  war  left  them  in 
position  to  retaliate. 

When  we  had  been  drawi  into  the  war  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
events  and  had  come  out  o '  it  as  participants  in  victory,  we  found 
we  were  left  with  bUUons  o :  debt,  representing  both  the  debts  that 
others  had  contracted  wltli  us  and  the  expenditures  we  Inctirred 
on  our  own  account.  We  j  lald.  or  we  are  still  paying,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  wiir.  What  we  lost  in  hves  and  in  the 
wrecked  lives  of  our  woui  ded,  and  in  the  care  of  these  latter 
likewise  go  into  the  account. 

In  the  process  we  achieve  d  nothing  for  ourselves.    We  might  not 
have  complained  of  that  i  ad  we  succeeded  in  bringing  peace  to 
Europe,  but  it  was  evident  In  1935,  as  it  is  stUl  more  evident  now 
that  we  did  not  succeed.  ' 

If  we  had  had  no  well-established  policy  of  neutrality  Coneress 
surely  was  Justified  in  insli  ting  that  we  must  try  to  avoid  letting 

^^.F^.^**  ^^^  ^  *SQin  or  a  long  chain  of  like  consequences  of 
avoidable  errors.  m«'=^"v,w  ux 

It  is  true  that  in  the  nettrality  legislation  of  1935  and  1937  the 
major  preoccupation  of  Con  ?ress  was  directed  to  the  pos.'^ibllitv  of  a 
world  war.  It  might  be  fair  to  ask  why  the  clvU  strife  in  Spain 
was  made  the  occasion  foi    the  declarations  made  In  the  act  of 

When  we  enter  upon  tha  inquiry  what  we  find  is  that  this  was 
only  a  development  of  the  i  olicy  that  from  our  very  beginning  had 
been  adopted  and  followed  by  the  United  States 

Ho^i!?f!f  '^?  ^  ^^^^-  ^'^*°S  in  mind  especially  the  supreme 
desirability  of  peace  in  tlJs  hemisphere.  Congre^  provided  ™r 
embargoes  upon  the  export!  tion  of  arms  or  ammunition  "whenever 
the  President  shall  find  thai   in  any  American  country  condition  of 

^°,^^f  ., ''^"i*"**  ^'^'  ^^*'*  *^^  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  ot 
munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States  " 

,r.  U^ff^^^.^^""^  °^  ^^^  *^^  resolution  was  extended  to  include, 
m  addition,  "any  country  in  which  the  United  States  exereiS 
extraterritorial  Jurisdiction"  and  the  PresIdenTs  anthortS  wS 
of  "^^t?,.^^,  authorizing  1  lim  to  include  cases  wh«e  StTditilSI 
of  domesUc  violence  "are  or  may  be"  promoted  by  the  use  of  murU- 
tions  procured  from  the  Un  ted  States  y  «^e  use  oi  mum 

rJnd"nf^r^^J^^^^°'^  ^*^«  ^°  ^^^^  prohibiting  shlp- 
Ni!^i.^to%r^S"°'  '°  ^^^"^-  ^  «-^--'  ^°  ^'^'  ^ 
^2^  ^J  ^\F.^*-  *-^^  ^^«  °^  "m«  and  munitions  of  war  to  Para- 
SSV^lSbS'^'  "^'^  '°f«^  ^"  "°-^  conflict  in"?Le%^o. 

DoSSe  nu?vpinr.7"'  ^''°l'^^  ^  ^°»*«»  States  was  not  the  only 
possible  purveyor  of  arms  4d  munitions.    It  may  have  been  quit? 
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legal  In  some  other  country  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  for  use  in 
countries  where  there  was  domestic  violence,  or  to  one  or  both  of  the 
countries  at  war  in  the  Chaco.  The  United  States  did  not  make  Its 
policy  contingent  upon  adoption  of  the  same  policy  by  others. 

Need  we  be  siirprised,  therefore,  that  when  the  Spanish  War  de- 
veloped Congress  expressed  no  concern  for  the  fact  that  arms  and 
munitions  could  be  purchased  elsewhere  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  to  the  civil  strife.  The  peace  of  the  United  States  was  held 
to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  competition  in  manufacture 
and  sale  of  arms,  and  the  Judgment  of  Congress  was  that  keeping 
out  of  the  business  was  the  t>est  way  to  maintain  the  traditional 
neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States  and  meet  any  threat  or  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  our  own  action  could 
conduce  to  that  end. 

Conditions  that  "would  threaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
United  States"  are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  even  If  the  desire 
of  these  who  seek  the  change  is  to  improve  the  cliances  of  one  of 
the  contending  elements  in  the  Spanish  strife. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Congress  had  in  mind  something  other 

than  a  theoretical  gesture,  and  that  the  President  when  he  said  he 

found  a  condition  that  would  tiireaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of 

the  United  States  If  we  sent  arms  to  Spain  meant  Jvist  what  he  said. 

Tliere  is  no  need  for  doubt  on  that  point. 

When  Congress  passed  the  present  law  it  knew  all  about  the 
conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  futile  demand  for  united  sanctions 
against  Italy.  With  that  knowledge.  It  prohibited  the  export  of 
arms  to  Spain.  The  war  in  Ethiopia  was  over,  but  the  prospect 
of  general  war  was  not  over. 

Congress  and  the  President,  who  knew  what  had  happened  to 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  because  a  shot  was  fired  in  Sarajevo, 
were  not  Indulging  in  any  vain  imaginings  when  they  foresaw  what 
might  come  If  we  went  carelessly  along  the  road  we  had  taken 
after  1914.  There  were  present  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
"threaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States"  sooner 
or  later,  and  to  threaten  and  endanger  It  not  in  relation  to  Spain 
alone  but  to  the  much  more  potent  forces  that  have  transformed 
all  Europe  into  armed  camps. 

It  was  utterly  impKJssible  for  Congress,  or  for  the  President,  not 
to  find  in  the  civil  strife  in  Spain  the  most  serious  possible  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  The  peace  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exposed  to  threats  and  dangers  more  difficult  to  avert  than 
the  threat  smd  danger  incidental  to  that  civil  strife  Itself.  But 
so  far  as  the  United  States  could  go  in  the  effort  to  avoid  being 
drawn  Into  danger  by  acts  of  Its  own.  Congress  and  the  President 
were  bound  to  go.  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  resolutely 
desired  them  to  go. 

It  is  something  for  us  to  know  that  what  the  President  rightly 
calls  the  unhappy  condition  of  things  in  Spain  has  not  been  ftir- 
ther  embittered,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  by  contributions  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  be  used  by  either  side  against  the  other. 
Neither  half  of  Spain's  twenty-eight  millions  will  have  that  to  hold 
against  tis. 

If  we  were  to  seek  evidence  that  the  precautions  then  taken  were 
well  advised,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  bare  outlines  of  what  has 
happened  since.  A  Norwegian  ship  had  been  sunk  in  December 
1936.  a  French  ship  bombed  in  January  1937,  three  British  ships  in 
February,  and  two  French  ships  in  March.  The  bombing  of  French 
and  British  ships  in  the  harbors  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia  has 
been  a  frequent  feature  of  the  news  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  In  the  United  States  can  be  well  content  to  have  no  imme- 
diate interest  In  such  news.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of 
Congress,  our  interest  might  have  t>een  Intense,  and  the  passions 
excited  by  loss  of  property  and  life  might  well  have  prepared  our 
minds  for  warlike  acts. 

And  if  this  was  true  of  what  might  be  considered  phases  of  the 
civil  strife  itself,  and  of  the  troubles  in  Spain  as  a  separate  entity, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  that  week  in  September  when  peace  and 
war  hung  In  the  balance,  and  when  the  frontier  between  Prance 
and  Spam  was  plainly  marked  as  one  of  the  battlegrounds  In- 
cluded In  the  plans  of  the  two  great  rival  forces  that  from  hoxir 
to  hour  seemed  likely  to  be  engaged  In  a  conflict  by  which  Euro- 
pean civilization  would  have  been  destroyed? 

The  United  States  alone  of  all  the  great  powers,  was  not  Involved 
in  those  critical  hours.  Tlianks  to  our  attitude,  the  President  was 
able  to  make,  without  reproach  from  any  of  the  interested  powers, 
the  advances  he  did  make  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

But  for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain  it  could 
very  well  have  been  said  that  the  peace  cf  the  United  States  was 
threatened  and  endangered  In  those  September  days. 

The  tlireat  of  general  war  has  not  yet  passed.  Predictions  are 
freely  made  that  another  crisis  of  world  portent  will  l>e  upon  us 
before  many  months  have  pas.sed.  And  yet.  with  that  danger 
facing  us,  with  the  prospect  that  the  utmost  exertion  may  be 
required  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  the  midst 
of  a  toppling  civilization,  there  are  those  who  seriously,  and  with 
unaccountable  insistence,  demand  that  oxir  well-established  policy 
shall  now  be  reversed. 

It  is  demanded  that  legislation  designed  to  keep  this  Nation  at 
peace  shall  be  replaced  by  legislation  that  wotild  lead  to  otir  again 
being  trapped  Into  war. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  none  of  It. 

Our  preferences,  either  as  to  Spain  or  as  to  the  world  at  large, 
may  be  as  the  poles  apart,  but  when  it  comes  to  deliberately 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  United  States  over  the  quarrels  of 
other  peoples,  the  solid  good  sense  of  the  American  people  is 
certain  to  prevaiL 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recx>rd  I  include 
an  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Linus  A.  Lilly.  S.  J-,  regent  of  the 
School  of  Law,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  com- 
memorating Constitution  Week,  as  follows: 

During  these  September  dajs  we  are  commemorating  the  first 
Constitution  Week,  when  the  fathers  of  our  Republic  concluded 
their  prolonged  deliberations  and  gave  to  our  country  and  to  all 
mankind  the  first  draft  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Assuming 
your  willingness  that  I  convey  to  your  minds  the  thoughts  that  are 
uppermost  In  my  own.  I  shall  call  to  your  attention  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  apostrophe  to  freedom: 

"O  Freedom,  thou  art  not.  as  poets  dream,  a  fair  young  girl,  with 
light  and  delicate  limbs  and  wavy  tresses.  •  •  •  A  bearded 
man.  armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou,  and  thy  brow,  glorious  in  beauty 
though  it  be.  is  scarred  with  the  tokens  of  old  wars." 

Of  the  55  men  in  the  ConstituUonal  Convention,  a  relatively  large 
number,  more  than  a  third,  had  seen  actual  fighting  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  Their  souls  were  tried,  strengthened,  and  re- 
fined in  the  death  struggles  of  revolution  and  their  scarred  bodies 
bore  bleached  memorials  of  the  musket,  the  saber,  and  the  bayonet. 
For  them  freedom  was  not  to  be  symbolized  by  a  frail  figure,  out- 
lined in  feminine  delicacy,  but  by  the  bearded  man  armed  to  the 
teeth,  "one  mailed  hand  grasping  the  broad  shield  snd  one  the 
sword."  Do  you  think  that  the  only  tjrrant  before  their  mind's 
eye  during  those  summer  days  of  1787  was  George  HI?  I  think  they 
saw  Henry  Vin.  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Nero,  the  archmonster 
of  all  ages.  They  knew  that  men  like  themselves,  noble  men.  cul- 
tured and  refined,  had  been  obliged  to  bow  down  in  lowly  and 
degrading  submission  before  monsters  of  iniquity,  in  whose  baas 
and  sordid  lieing  every  fiber  of  disordered  humanity  bore  a  several 
shame.  Do  you  think  their  perspective  of  history  embraced  only 
their  own  colonial  experiences  when  their  "petitions  were  slighted, 
when  their  supplications  were  disregarded,  when  their  remonstrances 
produced  only  additional  violence  and  insult  and  they  were  spumed 
with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne"?  Do  you  think  their 
view  of  the  p>ast  stopped  even  with  the  convulsive  stniggles  in  the 
turbulent  years  of  seventeenth -cent\iry  England? 

Indeed  their  svuT^ey  of  epochs  agone  stopiped  not  with  the 
century  that  witnessed  the  exile  of  one  king  and  the  execution  of 
another,  but  included  other  years  of  lingering  agony  when  men 
were  too  enfeebled  for  effective  resistance  and  too  subdued  to  even 
think  in  terms  of  positive  opposition.  They  heard  the  voice  of 
suffering  humanity  crying  out  from  the  lurid  night  of  the  past. 
They  heard  It  in  the  mumbled  curses  of  galley  slaves,  galled  by 
the  chains  that  bound  them  to  the  oars  in  the  burning  heat  or 
whipped  to  their  dungeon  cells  at  the  fall  of  evening.  They 
heard  it  in  the  prayers  of  Christian  mart3rrs  when  their  trembling 
bodies  twitched  with  the  tear  of  grappling  claws  or  withered 
under  the  torturing  touch  of  the  searing  iron.  They  heard  the 
clarion  call  to  freedom's  cause  not  only  In  the  stirring  eloquence 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  but  even  in  the  oath 
of  Ricnzl,  resounding  from  the  walls  that  had  echoed  to  the 
tread  of  either  Brutus  "The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free*  That  too 
much  power  in  hands  too  few,  wUl  lead  to  abuse  of  authority,  to 
political  degeneracy,  to  national  decay,  to  unbearable  oppression 
of  the  masses,  is  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  lesson  of  hv>amn 
history. 

Confronted  with  the  enlightening  facts  of  world  history,  our 
fathers  planned  to  give  their  country  and  their  descendants  a 
Constitution  that  would  be  a  lasting  charter  of  self-government 
for  a  free  people.  They  declared  as  one  of  their  chief  putposes 
"to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity "  Self-government  they  had  won  in  war  and  self-govern- 
ment they  would  adjust  In  Senate.  They  would  not  depend,  nor 
have  their  descendants  depend,  upon  the  moods  of  a  monster, 
the  whims  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  caprice  of  an  autocrat  With  a 
view  to  preventing  abuse  or  unreasonable  extension  of  authority, 
they  founded  a  Government  of  limited  powers  and  in  order  that 
established  limitations  might  be  both  clearly  understood  and 
easily  rememl>ered  they  reduced  them  to  concise  expression  In 
simple  written  language.  To  avoid  controlling  concentration, 
they  distributed  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers  of 
Government,  ordaining  that  no  two  should  be  exeiclsed  by  one 
individual  or  agency  and  that  no  one  should  wield  a  doiainatliig 
Influence  over  either  of  the  other  two. 
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Dangers  to  our  Constitution.  In  this  ovir  day.  lie  not  so  much 
In  violations  of  Its  prescriptions  as  In  hostility,  open  or  covert. 
to  Its  fundamental  purposes.  EKiring  recent  times  attempts  to 
concentrate  power  and  to  subordinate  departments  of  government 
have  been  very  promptly  and  very  successfully  resisted.  Yet,  If  we 
pause  In  ovir  retrospects  of  Constitution  Week  to  compare  or  con- 
trast our  attitude  toward  oiu-  posterity  with  the  solicitude  of  the 
founding  fathers  for  us,  we  may  find  lurking  dangers  that  threaten 
the  perpetuity  of  constitutional  government.  I  fear  that  we  have 
accumulated  for  and  ate  leaving  to  our  posterity  a  dangerous 
burden  of  national  debt.  Obviously  we  cannot  everlastingly  in- 
crease our  indebtedness  and  remain  forever  solvent.  Not  many 
months  ago  very  many  honest  and  Industrioxis  citizens  of  this 
country  protested  vigorously  against  the  burdens  of  excessive 
taxation.  We  were  told  that  taxation  had  become  so  bxirden- 
some  as  to  take  the  profits  out  of  business,  the  Inspiration  out 
of  Initiative,  the  hope  out  of  honest  endeavor,  and  the  heart  out 
of  everybody.  But,  nevertheless,  with  our  shoulders  bending 
under  oppressive  burdens,  and  the  voice  of  complaint  ringing  in 
our  ears,  we  Increased  our  Indebtedness  by  an  additional  $4,000,- 
000,000.  Our  fathers  suffered  and  saved  and  sacrificed  that  they 
might  leave  to  use  the  priceless  heritage  of  self-government  In  a 
land  of  opportunity.  We  have  borrowed  and  spent  and  squan- 
dered to  leave  our  descendants  an  appalling  burden  of  debt  with 
its  distressing  exactions  of  taxation.  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  spirit  of  solicitude  which  made  the  men  of  1787  say,  "In  order 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
(we)  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America?"  Those  who  come  after  us  will  not  be  able  to 
coin  the  gold  of  the  evening  sunset  or  the  silver  In  the  lining 
of  the  clouds. 

When  we  make  our  Indebtedness  exceed  $40,000,000,000,  we 
must  bear  In  mind  that  we  have  to  think  of  Interest  In  terms 
of  billions.  If  we  find  It  hard  to  pay  taxes  that  are  necessary 
to  meet  current  expenses  when  we  are  using  and  spending  bil- 
lions of  principal,  how  shall  we  expect  our  countr3rmen  of  the 
next  generation  to  bear  a  greater  burden  of  taxation  and  pay 
more  interest  on  money  they  have  neither  used  nor  spent  nor 
seen.  Interest  must  be  paid  or  allowed  to  accumulate.  There 
Is  no  third  choice  between  these  alternatives,  and  to  allow  interest 
to  accumulate  is  only  to  put  off  the  time  of  reckoning  to  another 
day,  which  is  bound  to  be  a  worse  day.  The  principal  of  a  debt, 
however  great,  must  be  paid  or  repudiated.  Between  these  alter- 
natives there  Is  no  third  choice  and  repudiation  means  dishonor. 
We  should  not  make  too  great  the  temptation  that  may  come 
all  too  soon  when  some  pied  piper  paperhanger  offers  to  lead 
weary  multitudes  out  from  under  a  burden  that  has  become 
unbearable,  even  though  the  way  may  lead  through  repudiation 
to  dishonor  and  to  chaos.  Much  has  been  said  and  much  has 
been  done  In  our  times  to  obtain  social  security,  but  unless  we 
keep  our  constitutional  government  secure,  the  much  vaunted 
social  security  which  is  being  held  before  our  people,  and  for 
which  deductions  are  being  made  from  the  wages  of  toil,  will 
prove  to  be  as  false  as  a  face  of  painted  paper.  You  cannot 
squeeze  red  blood  from  white  turnips,  you  cannot  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thlsUes.  and  you  cannot  obtain  social 
security,  or  security  of  any  kind,  from  a  government  that  Is 
insecure. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  social -security  program  has  its  desirable 
purposes  and  its  commendable  features.  The  fact  remains  that 
present  financing  plans  are  inadequate  and  that  their  continua- 
tion must  mean  added  expenditure  and  Increased  taxation.  To 
be  secure  against  the  ills  that  old  age  may  bring  or  that  unem- 
ployment may  occasion,  to  have  all  our  people  secured  against 
the  essential  Ills  and  fortuitous  calamities  of  life,  is  Indeed  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  cannot,  however  be 
had  by  being  wished  for;  It  must  be  paid  for.  The  mere  fact  that 
something  Is  desirable  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  wise 
for  the  Government  to  provide  it.  or  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  expense  of  maintaining  It  may  be  disregarded.  A  man  who 
provides  himself  with  everything  he  thinks  desirable,  whether  he 
can  afford  It  or  not.  Is  headed  for  bankruptcy,  and  a  government 
which  pursues  a  like  policy  cannot  expect  to  avoid  like  conse- 
quences. All  will  agree  that  our  Government  should  do  all  that 
can  be  safely  done  for  the  welfare  of  our  people,  but  we  shoxild 
do  more  paying  as  we  go  and  we  should  be  less  ready  to  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  future.  To  pass  out  benefits  and  gratuities  with 
a  liberal  hand  may  be  or  seem  to  be  the  part  of  generosity,  but 
there  can  be  no  charity  or  even  Justice  in  a  spendthrift  prodigal- 
ity that  would  Jeopardize  our  national  safety.  There  can  be  no 
wisdom  In  piling  up  the  eggs  with  one  hand  and  killing  the  goose 
with  the  other.  To  live  within  one's  means  Is  the  duty  of  a  nation 
as  well  as  of  an  individual,  and  penalty  will  follow  dereliction,  as 
night  follows  day.  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  with  imfaillne 
fatollty.  ^ 

0\ir  fathers  of  1787  found  self-government  an  ardent  longing 
of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed.  They  made  It  an  abiding  pos- 
session of  the  free  and  Independent.  They  found  freedom  a  frail 
Ideal  and  molded  It  Into  stem  reality.  They  found  prostrate 
humanity  trampled  upon  by  rulers  who  believed  that  their  au- 
thority came  from  divine  right,  and  they  established  as  a  lasting 
principle  that  an  men  are  entitled  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness,  and 
tbat  to  secxire  these  rights  governments  are  Instituted  among  men. 


deriving  their  Just  powers 
not  only  obtained  the 
and  gave  to  us  In  the 
distribution    of    powers   and 
authority,   the   means   of 
imder  control   of   the 
inheritance    of    Incalculable 
sacred  duty — that  of 
oiirselves  and  ovir  posterity 
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the  consent  of  the  governed.    They 

of  liberty  but  made  them  secure 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Its 

Its    limitations    upon    governmental 

l^eeping    the   functions   of   government 

They  not   only   gave   to   us   an 

value,    but   they    charged    us    with    a 

secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 


blesa  ings 


gove  "ned 


The  Late  Represenjtatives  John  J.  Boylan  and 
Rob  >rt  L.  Bacon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED\^  ARD  T.  TAYLOR 


OF  COLORADO 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Thursda  /,  January  12, 1939 


CongTi  ss 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Coloraido 
ing  of  the  Committee  on 
ing  of  the  present 
to  draft  resolutions  in 
teemen,  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Bacon.    The 
the   Honorable   Loins 
Jabces  M.  Pttzpatrick. 

The  resolutions  draftdd 
presented  at  the  meetin  ; 
tions  held  this  morning, 
the  records  of  the  committee 
mittee  that  they  should 
House  of  Representatives , 
such  great  (Ustinction 
at  this  time  for  inclusioi 


ani 


Resolution  In  tribute  to  aiar 
John  J.  Botian,   of  Netr 
the  Committee  on  Approp  rlatlons 


Reprei  entative 
sum  mons; 


estejmed. 


coUeag  Lie 


Whereas  since  the  last 
colleague  and  friend 
has  answered  the  final 

Whereas  his  death  has 
most   valuable,   highly 

Whereas  our  late 
vision,  whose  heart  beat  1: 
000,000  people:  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we. 
Committee,  take  this  meaqs 
grief  on  account  of  his 
of  our  committee  a  mind 
genial   and  Ingratiating 
one.     He   was  a  pioneer 
narcoClcs   and  the  treatme^it 
vances  along  this  line 
a  very  direct  and  persona] 
who  was  so  splendid,  so 
and  an  unfailing  friend 
to  him  In  ties  of  kinship 
too,  and  that  we  of  the 
remember  him  with  tender 

Be  it  further  resolved, 
of  the  record  of  the  Commi ; 
thereof  shall   be   furnished 


Resolution  in  tribute  to  otir 
Robert  L.  Bacon,  of  Ne^r 
the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Appr<  prlatlons 
atlves 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  first  meet- 
Appropriations  following  the  open- 
,  I  appointed  a  special  committee 
ribute  to  our  late  fellow  commit- 
OHN  J.  Boylan  and  the  Honorable 
ipecial  committee  was  composed  of 
IjuDLOw,    chairman,    the    Honorable 
the  Honorable  John  Taber. 
by  this  special  committee  were 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
and,  besides  spreading  them  upon 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
be spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
where  these  two  men  served  with 
therefore,  present  the  resolutions 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 

late  fellow  Member  the  Honorable 

York,  adopted   January   12,   1939,  by 

of  the  House  of  Representatives 

i^eeting  of  our  committee  oiu:  beloved 

John  J.  Botlan,  of  New  York, 

and 

leprlved  this  committee  of  one  of  its 

and   useful   members;    and 

was  a  man  of  broad  humanitarian 

rhythm  with  the  heartbeats  of  130.- 


hls  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
of  expressing  our  profound  sense  of 
unthnely  death.    He  brought  to  the  service 
brained  in  business  affairs  and  a  most 
peisonallty  that  endeared   him  to  every- 
iii   Congress   in  the   legislation   affecting 
;  of  narcotic  addicts,   and  many  ad- 
initiated  by  him.     Elach  of  xis  feels 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  an   associate 
cor^panionable  and  true,  a  sincere  patriot, 
wish  those  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  know  that  their  grief  Is  our  grief, 
Appropriations  Committee  shall   always 

affection, 
that  these  resolutions  be  made  a  part 
■tee  on  Appropriations  and  that  a  copy 
to  the  bereaved  family. 


late  fellow  Member,  the  Honorable 

York,   adopted  January   12,    1939,  by 

of  the  House  of  Represent- 


Whereas  the  untimely  deith  of  Representative  Robert  L.  Bacon 
has  deprived  our  Committed  of  one  of  Its  most  loved  and  valuable 


members;  and 

Whereas   his   record   both 


renown,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  his  memory;  therefore 


Be  it  resolved,  That   we 


CSommlttee,  take  this  formU  means  of  making  known  our  deep 


and  genuine  grief  over  his 
first  district  of  New  York 


ieath.    In  Congress  he  represented  the 
for  eight  consecutive  terms.     He   was 


m 


I>eace  and   war  was  one   of   high 


his  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 


a  careful,  painstaking,  devjted   legislator  who   served   at    various 

times   as   a  member  of   10 

crowning  legislative  service 

tlons  Committee.    Equally  Outstanding  was  his  fine  mliitory  record 


congressional   committees,   and   whose 
was  as  a  member   of  the   Appropria- 
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which  brought  to  him  the  award  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  His  ideals  of  public  service  were  high,  his  zeal  In  the 
public  Interest  was  unflagging,  and  he  never  compromLsed  when 
principle  was  at  stake.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot  and  a  true  friend. 
Words  do  not  permit  us  adequately  to  express  oiu*  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  loss.  We  miss  the  radiance  of  his  presence  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  coui^sel,  and  we  shall  alwajrs  remember  him  with 
tender  affection. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  made  a  part 
of  the  records  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  that  a  copy 
thereof  be  fiu^lshed  to  the  bereaved  family. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  13,  1939 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  short  and 
many  Members  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportimity  to  be 
heard  on  this  bill,  which  provides  funds  to  continue  the 
W.  P.  A.  until  June  30. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  not  change  a  single 
vote,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  facts  regarding 
the  great  army  of  unemployed  as  I  know  it  to  exist  in  upper 
Wisconsin,  which  embraces  my  congressional  district. 

I  know  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  everyone  now  on 
W.  P.  A.  would  be  glad  to  accept  private  employment.  If  it 
could  be  found.  I  had  several  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  that  statement  when  private  employment  was  to  be  had  in 
several  instances.  Wherever  25  or  30  people  would  be  needed, 
several  hundred  would  storm  the  offices  of  those  needing 
help  until  they  were  forced  to  lock  the  doors  and  by  sign 
advise  those  late  arrivals  that  all  places  were  filled  and  no 
more  need  apply. 

Several  road  contractors  in  my  district,  needing  from  50  to 
100  men,  had  several  thousand  apply.  Maybe  my  district  is 
just  a  little  worse  off  than  many  others,  because  we  are  in 
that  transition  period  where  lumbering  is  just  about  all  fin- 
ished and  fanning  is  in  its  infancy.  Most  of  the  sawmills 
and  other  woodworking  industries  have  closed  or  dismantled 
their  plants,  and  thousands  were  therefore  not  yet  established 
when  the  crash  came,  and  has  continued  since  1929.  The 
former  landowners  stopped  paying  taxes,  and  each  munici- 
pality is  loaded  up  with  tax  certificates  and  land  upon  which 
no  revenue  is  realized.  They  have  had  a  tremendous  load 
of  social  security  and  direct  relief  to  carry  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  most  counties  and  cities  and  other  govern- 
mental units  are  bonded  to  the  limit.  The  tax  rate  anywhere 
in  my  district  is,  at  least,  4  percent,  and  most  of  them  much 
more,  and  levied  on  full  valuation. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Woodrtjm,  who 
made  a  very  fine  explanation  of  the  bill  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, and  told  why  he  thought  it  could  be  reduced  by 
$150,000,000  below  the  Budget  recommendation,  said  that 
the  P.  W.  A.  from  now  on  would  more  than  make  up  for 
the  reduction  in  W.  P.  A.  emplojmient.  No  doubt,  when  we 
figure  it  strictly  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis,  that  is  correct. 
But  I  believe  that  all  vrtll  agree  that  the  amoimt  of  money 
£illocated  for  P.  W.  A.  projects  is  used  to  a  much  larger 
proportion  for  materials  than  for  labor.  I  realize  that  these 
materials  must  be  produced  and  thereby  we  create  jobs  some- 
where, but  nevertheless  the  immediate  results  are  not  no- 
ticeable in  local  communities.  And  still  worse  than  that, 
the  poorest  communities,  like  most  of  those  in  my  district 
that  are  now  bonded  to  the  very  limit,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  P.  W.  A.  projects  simply  because  they  are  unable  to 
finance  the  55  percent  of  their  share  of  the  cost.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  Congress  wrote  a  provision  into  the 
P.  W.  A.  appropriation  which  would  permit  the  Government 


to  construct  needy  buildings  where  the  municipality  was 
unable  to  finance  its  share,  those  in  charge  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  so.  That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  so  that  at  least  the  same  number  can  be  em- 
ployed on  W.  P.  A.  that  were  on  the  rolls  before  December  1. 

I  know  that  even  that  small  reduction  of  less  than 
10  percent  ordered  early  in  December  is  causing  untold 
hardship  in  my  district,  because  there  just  is  not  any  addi- 
tional private  employment  to  be  found,  especially  now  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  I  honestly  believe  that  we  need  more  than 
the  President  recommended,  at  least,  by  the  figures  that 
were  furnished  me  by  the  League  of  Wisconsin  Municipali- 
ties, as  well  as  many  counties,  cities,  and  other  governmental 
units,  it  is  plain  that  never  during  the  past  year  was  It 
possible  to  employ  anywhere  near  all  those  that  were 
certified  as  in  need  of  work. 

Let  us  not  be  short-sighted  again,  as  we  were  In  1937,  when 
some  believed  that  prosperity  was  here  again,  and  we  re- 
duced the  Government  spending  program,  thinking  private 
industry  would  take  those  laid  off.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened; we  went  back  more  than  we  had  gained  the  2  years 
before.  Let  us  keep  the  quota  of  last  year,  at  least  for  now, 
and,  if  conditions  warrant,  a  gradual  reduction  can  be 
started,  especially  in  localities  where  industry  opens  up  or 
where  large-scale  P.  W.  A.  projects  replaces  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment. But  do  not  make  those  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  bankrupt  suffer,  because  others  can  finance  local  relief 
or  have  the  ability  to  pay  for  their  share  of  P.  W.  A.  projects. 
We  cannot  do  either,  and  those  in  charge  of  W.  P.  A  must 
have  the  necessary  money  and  the  right  to  assist  those 
sections  of  the  coimtry  that  cannot  help  themselves  more 
than  other  sections  that  still  have  the  ability  to  borrow 
-  money. 

We  will  have  time  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  better  solution  for  our  economic 
ills  than  we  have  thus  far  found  to  be  practical. 

I  have,  of  course,  advocated  the  cost  of  production  to  agri- 
culture as  the  only  permanent  solution  for  years,  and  I  am 
certain  that  some  such  bill  will  receive  serious  consideration 
this  session.  But  in  order  to  remove  forever  all  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  I  have  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan.  The  more  I  study 
this  problem  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  transaction  tax 
to  finance  the  General  Welfare  Act — ^H.  R.  2 — now  pending 
before  this  House,  must  be  enacted  this  session.  If  we  do  that 
we  need  not  ever  appropriate  another  dollar  for  W.  P.  A  or 
any  other  Government  relief  agency.  There  will  be  money 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  down  at  the  bottom  that 
will  cause  industry  as  well  as  agriculture  to  do  its  utmost  to 
produce  what  will  be  needed  for  h(»ne  consumption.  But  for 
the  next  5  months  let  us  not  cause  suffering  at  this  season  of 
the  year  simply  by  trying  to  save  a  couple  himdred  million 
dollars. 

Leacue  or  Wisconsin  MtTNiciPALrmB, 

Madison,  Wis..  December  30,  193t. 
Congressman  Bernard  J.  Gehrmann, 

HoiLse  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DSAB  Mr.  Gehrmann:  In  a.  recent  press  statement  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  quoted  as  favoring  the  ret\im  of  the  reUef 
biirden  to  the  local  units  of  government  on  the  basis  that  they 
took  care  of  it  before  and  can  therefore  take  care  of  It  now.  We 
do  not  know  how  famUiar  Senator  Glass  Is  with  the  relief  situa- 
tion in  Virginia,  but  we  do  know  that  his  recommendation  can 
certainly  not  apply  to  Wisconsin 

The  expenditures  of  local  units  of  government  In  Wisconsin  for 
relief  during  1938  were  the  heaviest  in  history.  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  securing  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  burden  now 
borne  by  these  local  units. 

With  the  W.  P.  A.  program  employing  over  85.000  persons  In  No- 
vember 1938,  there  were  still  on  the  local  relief  rolls  over  46,000 
cases,  with  approximately  53.000  cases  expected  In  December.  Of 
those  on  relief  rolls  on  December  21.  over  14,000  had  been  certified 
for  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  but  were  awaiting  assignment  because  the  W.  P.  ▲. 
quota  fca-  Wisconsin  was  not  large  enough. 

Then  there  were  about  8.200  additional  cases  of  employables  on 
relief  rolls  in  October  who  for  varioiis  reasons  are  not  eligible  for 
certification  for  W.  P.  A 
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It  Bhoiild  also  be  remembered  that  of  the  85.000  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  W.  P.  A.  some  11.000  persons  have  been 
receiving  supplementary  financial  aid  from  local  relief  authorities 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  W.  P.  A.  earnings  were  not  large 
enough  to  support  their  families. 

You  undoubtedly  realize  that  In  addition  to  direct  relief  costs 
Wisconsin  local  units  contributed  over  $7,000,000  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1938  as  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A.  projects 
they  sponsored.  The  following  table  gives  a  composite  picture  of 
the  burden  of  relief  and  sponsors'  contributions  during  the  past 
year.  The  figures  for  general  relief  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
actual  figures  for  10  months: 


Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

General  relief 

Works    ProfTMS    Ad- 
DiinistratioQ    (9 
Bionthsonly) 

$13,731,893.03 
45,2y7.365.04 

$875.08 
38.161,875.04 

$1,920,135.38 

$11,810,881.67 
7,135,490.00 

58,020,258.07 

38, 162,751.02 

1,930,135.38 

18,946.371.67 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago  the  Federal  Goverxunent 
divested  Itself  of  the  responsibility  for  financing  direct  relief.  At 
that  time  it  was  stated  that  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  work  for  all  employables  in  need  of  relief. 
This  has  never  been  done,  and  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  quotas  have  not  been  large  enough  to  provide  work  for  all 
those  eligible,  and  that  In  addition  local  supplementary  relief  must 
be  provided  for  a  large  percentage  of  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

The  increase  in  local  relief  costs  since  this  vmloading  of  direct 
relief  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Government  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Local  sfiure  of  cost  of  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  program  in  Wisctmsin 

1935 j6_  706.  582.  79 

1936 16_  775  gog  53 

1937 18  515  544  05 

1938 1  21,  000,  000.  00 

» Includes  conservative  estimate  of  local  share  of  W.  P.  A.  program 
for  last  3  months. 

In  listing  those  on  local  relief  rolls  there  have  not  been  Included 
•ny  persons  receiving  aid  under  the  social-security  program.  This 
•Iso  has  added  heavy  burdens  on  local  governments,  because  Federal 
and  State  appropriations  pay  only  part  of  the  cost.  In  the  fiscal 
year  193&-39  it  is  estimated  that  these  aids  wiU  cost  the  local  units 
as  follows: 

Old-age    pensions j2. 320, 000 

Blind  pensions HO  oqo 

Aid  to  dependent  children IlllliriZIZ    2  100  000 

County  administration II IIIIIIIIIII      '  614  780 


Total _ 6  244,  780 

In  addition,  Wisconsin  local  governments  have  been  required  to 
raise  many  mUllons  of  dollars  in  the  past  few  months  as  their 
•hare  of  the  P.  W.  A.  projects  approved  for  this  State.  The  retire- 
ment of  bonds  Issued  for  this  purpose  will  constitute  a  heav7 
burden  for  many  years  to  come. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  Include  figures  for  other  local 
public-welfare  costs  not  included  under  the  heading  of  relief 
W.  T.  A.,  or  social  security.  In  presenting  these  figures  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  distingiUsh  between  the  amounts  paid  by  cities 
Villages,  and  towns,  and  the  amounts  paid  by  counties.  There  has 
been  a  shifting  back  and  forth  under  Wisconsin  statutes,  and  in 
the  long  run  there  is  little  difference,  since  the  cost  must  be  met 
by  general  property  taxpayers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  total  annual  expenditures  by  Wisconsin  local 
governments  for  relief,  pensions,  and  other  public- welfare  activities 
aggregated  less  than  $4,000,000  per  year.  Now  this  his  Jumped  to 
approximately  $30,000,000  annually,  an  increase  of  650  percent 

The  result  has  been  a  staggering  load  on  the  general  property 
taxpayers  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  generaUy  recognized  that  the  eener^ 
prt^rty  tax  is  not  as  fair  a  tax  as  some  of  the  more  modern  forms 
of  taxation,  and  yet  Federal  and  State  legislative  bodies  continue 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  shift  financial  burdens  to  local  govern- 
ment, which  has  no  alternative  source  of  revenue  other  than  the 
property  tax. 

The  Congress  which  soon  convenes  Is  faced  with  the  Immediate 
necessity  of  providing  funds  for  a  continuation  of  the  W  P  A 
program.  The  W.  P.  A.  quota  for  Wisconsin  has  never,  as  Is 
pointed  out  above,  provided  work  for  all  employables  on  relief 
reus.  To  further  reduce  the  quota  at  this  time  will  mean  the 
exhaustion  of  local  financial  sources  for  paying  the  cost  of  relief 

Unless  some  plan  can  be  worked  out  which  will  enable  private 
business  to  pick  up  more  than  now  seems  probable  there  Is  no 
*!i^^  iS^"t7»k^''^  ^'^^^^J'  ^^^'^^  ™"«'  '°^d  ^1  decline 
SSTi!^^-  f!^,^°*  ""*  °"  ^  ^  ^  ^y  ^^^  "^^^^  o'  any  future 
^i^iJ^H  L^fH.  *f  "'^'"l  P'^''***  employment,  then  the  local 
relief  load  will  be  increased  accordingly  ^^ 

Very  truly  youra. 

jAMsa  B.  Law,  President. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jaiiiuwy  13,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    JOSEPH 
KANSAS  CITY,  MC 


B.    SHANNON.   OP   MISSOURI.    AT 
.  NOVEMBER  13,  1938 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missel  ri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  liy  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Shannon]  before  Dr.  Marvin  Sanbury's  class,  the  Com- 
munity Church  (Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church), 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Novemter  13,  1938: 

When   I   was   requested    to   address   you    today   on   the   subject 
of  war,  my  thoughts  went  bact  to  the  founder  of  your  church 
Alexander  Campbell. 

Several  years  ago  my  close  fiend  Prank  M.  Lowe,  who  during 
his  lifetime  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Independence  Avenue 
Christian  Church,  gave  me  a  bjok  of  the  Addresses  by  Alexander 
Campbell.  At  the  time  he  gave  it  to  me  he  remarked  that  he  felt 
sure  some  day  I  would  find  it  u  seful  and  helpful. 

About  a  year  ago.  and  after  Mr.  Lowe's  death.  I  picked  up  the 
book  and  read  therein  an  Addnsss  on  War,  delivered  by  Alexander 
CampbeU  at  Wheeling.  Va.,  in  1848.  To  my  mind  then,  and  to 
my  mind  today,  that  address  Wis  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
comprehensive  treatises  on  the  jvils  of  war  ever  written.  I  caused 
it  to  be  printed  In  the  Congj  essional  Record  of  November  22 
1937.  and  I  had  reprints  mad-  of  it  which  I  maUed  to  every 
minister  of  your  faith  in  the  Ue  ited  States,  as  well  as  to  thousands 
of  other  citizens  of  Missouri. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  tor 
anyone  to  speak  to  you  about  war  if  you  were  familiar  with 
Alexander  CampbeU's  eloquent  utterance  on  the  subject  of  four 
score  and  ten  years  ago.  Heme.  I  brought  with  me  here  copies 
of  Mr.  Campbells  address  for  d  stribution  among  you. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  reac  it.  to  study  It  carefully,  and  to 
preserve  it.  The  statements  mide  therein  will  be  as  true  and  as 
forceful  in  the  next  generation!  as  they  were  in  1848  and  as  thev 
are  today.  ' 

WAK  NEVER  A  P  lOCiSS  OF  JTJST1C« 

I  Stand  on  the  question  of  wi  x  where  Alexander  Campbell  stood 
when  he  said: 

"War  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  uver.  a  process  of  Justice.  It  never 
was  a  test  of  truth— a  criterion  of  right.  It  is  either  a  mere  game 
of  chance  or  a  violent  outrage  fcf  the  strong  upon  the  weak  " 

I  stand,  also,  where  Thomas  Jefferson  stood  when  he  said : 

"I  abhor  war  and  view  It  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind" 

And  I  stand  where  George  Washington  stood  when  he  admon- 
ished us.  in  his  Farewell  Addreiss.  not  to  "entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperty  in  the  tolls  of  Euro  lean  ambition,  rivalshio    interest 
htmaor.  or  caprice." 

It  is  Important  that  we  dia;lngulsh  between  those  who  talk 
peace  while  covertly  working  fur  war.  and  those  who  are  sincere 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  in  America  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  the  conservation  of  happy  fcomes  and  a  contented  citizenshiD 

Mine.  Roland  Is  said  to  have  1  exclaimed,  shortly  before  she  was 
guillotined  during  the  French  Revolution: 

"O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  to  thy  name!" 

If  she  lived  today  she  could  Well  say: 

"O  Peace,  what  crimes  are  corEtoxltted  in  thy  name!" 

WAS    IN    THE  'name    OF    PEACE 

It  Is  in  the  name  of  peace  th4  Japan  has  been  for  many  months 
invadmg  China,  mercilessly  killing  her  people  and  destroying  her 
property.  Japanese  spokesmen  refer  to  this  wholesale  ^ij^hter 
and  destruction  as  the  "Chlni  se  Incident,"  and  maintain  that 
they  are  merely  attempting  to   snforce  peace  in  Chtoa 

Every  miUtarist,  every  Jingo!  st.  every  munition  manufacturer 
every  war  profiteer,  and  even  aggressor  in  warfare  invariably 
prefaces  his  arguments  as  to  th(.  necessity  for  war  with  the  sUte- 

ment:  "Of  course  I  am  against   var— but ." 

».  ^  !^  fPJ^  '^^  without  any  buts.  The  history  of  nation* 
has  proved  that  war  up  to  the  i  resent  day  never  settled  anything 
^.  l'^?/'^''^'"  "^of^^flrmly  coavtnced  than  I  am  today  that  the 
^?™  ^^^  ^^,  °°  business  In  the  quarrels  of  forel^  nations' 

»,^°^..*"''   ^^^  '■^^   ^^-^  ^'^  ^°«*8'   ^^  marching   armies, 
with   military    madmen,    and    tie   time   was    never   rlner   for    t^ 

whTt  the  p^Sxtf        drawn  inyanother  foreign  war.  no  mattS 
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The  conditions  in  Europe  today  are  not  dissimilar  to  thoee 
described  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  wrote: 

"The  cannibals  of  Europe  are  going  to  eating  one  another  again." 
The  war  of  that  time  was  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

"War  against  Bedlam,"  he  said,  "would  be  Just  as  rational  as 
against  Europ>e,  in  its  present  condition  of  total  demoralization. 
For  us  to  attempt  by  war  to  reform  all  Etirope,  and  brtog  them 
back  to  principles  of  morality  and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights 
of  nations,  would  show  xis  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character. 
We  should.  Indeed,  have  the  merit  of  the  good  intentions  as  weU 
as  of  the  folly  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha"   (Don  Quixote). 

THE   MEN   WHO    MAKE    WAR 

Wars  are  never  made  by  the  people.  They  are  made  by  very 
small  groups  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen.  In  support  of  that 
statement,  lot  me  again  quote  Jefferson.  In  1797.  referring  to  a 
report  that  the  French  Directory  had  proposed  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who, 
however,  rejected  it.  Jefferson  said: 

"Thus  we  see  two  nations,  who  love  one  another  affectionately, 
brought  by  the  ill  temper  of  their  executive  administrations,  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  necessity  to  imbue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of    each   other." 

An  English  commentator.  Mr.  White,  commenting  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's address  to  the  Hovise  of  Parliament  after  his  second  visit 
to  Hitler,  said: 

"We  don't  want  war.  All  of  England  is  praying  that  we  may  be 
spared  a  war.  However,  we  do  feel  that  in  the  shaping  of  the 
universe  our  country  was  so  placed  geographicaUy  that  we  cannot 
keep  out  of  this  terrible  thing — war." 

You.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American,  Lave  what  that  Englishman  wished 
for  his  country.  Fortunately,  as  so  aptly  expressed  by  Jefferson. 
"The  Insulated  state  in  which  nature  has  placed  the  American 
Continent  should  so  avail  it  that  no  spark  of  war  kindled  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  should  te  wafted  across  the  wide  oceans 
which  separate  us  from  them." 

LIBEHTT  THROUGH  PEACE 

Mr.  Boake  Carter,  the  well-known  columnist,  while  testifying 
before  the  Hotise  Naval  Affairs  Committee  last  February,  said: 

"I  have  lived  in  13  different  countries.  I  was  born  to  Baku. 
■  southern  Russia.  My  father  was  Irish,  my  mother  half  Irish, 
half  English.  •  •  •  My  father  was  in  the  British  diplomatic 
service.  I  served  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  as  a  pUot  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  to  1917  and  1918.  Since  those  years  I  have  been  a 
newspaperman. 

"Four  years  ago  I  received  my  final  papers  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. My  citizenship,  to  me.  is  the  greatest  gift  and  honor  ever 
given  me.  With  me.  gentlemen,  citizenship  is  not  an  accident  of 
birth.  It  is  one  of  choice  and  earnest  desire,  after  mature  thought 
and  consideration.  I  sought  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  because  I  felt  that  this  country  was  the  last  and  only  real 
haven  in  the  world  where  a  man  might  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness— in  other  words,  a  sanctuary  from  the  disillusionment,  the 
bitterness,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Old  World;  a  country  where 
one  can  relax,  relax  from  the  terrible  thoughts  of  war.     •     •     • 

"For.  gentlemen,  I  come  from  an  Old  World.  I  know  what 
happens  after  war  is  over.  I  have  seen  peoples  living  close  to  each 
other,  suspicious,  afraid,  with  disillusionment  to  their  eyes,  with 
a  fatalistic  attitude  and  acceptance  of  life  that  makes  one  shudder 
when  one  has  known  the  clean  breath  of  democratic  fresh  air  that 
is  the  gift  that  America  still  gives  to  her  people." 

This  great  gift  that  Mr.  Carter  speaks  of  can  only  be  saved 
through  eternal  vigUance  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Let  me  say 
that  the  American  people  have  become  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
war.  They  love  their  country  and  would  gladly  pour  out  their  blood 
to  defend  it  from  invasion  by  foreign  foes,  but  they  re82nt  and 
denounce  the  system  whereunder  their  sons  can  be  conscripted  and 
sent  to  foreign  slaughter  pens  to  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  of 
other  nations. 

NO    WAR    WTTHOUT    A    RETERENDUM 

The  American  watchword  should  be,  "The  American  boy  first, 
always."  And  at  no  time  should  he  be  sent  to  wars  on  foreign  soil 
until  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  in  a  nailonal 
referendum.  This  tovolves  no  impairment  of  national  defense  but 
merely  changes  the  mechanism  by  which  war  shall  be  declared,  so 
that  in  the  future  those  who  have  to  suffer  and,  if  need  be.  to  die, 
and  to  bear  the  awftil  burdens  and  griefs  of  war.  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  event  of  attack  or  Invasion  no  enactment  of  law  would 
be  necessary  to  toduce  the  American  boy  to  rise  to  the  defense  of 
his  country.  There  would  be  no  need  to  conscript  him.  because  he 
would  gladly  fight  for  our  defense.  Me  would  not  faU  us.  And 
American  representative  government  must  not  fail  him.  We  must 
protect  him  against  unnecessary  and  useless  wars  In  foreign  lands. 

Also  testifying  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  last 
spring.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  noted  historian,  said: 

"I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  pacifist.  •  •  •  I  believe 
in  fighting  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  to  supporting 
a  program  of  defense  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  American 
sphere  of  interest. 

"The  nature  of  this  defense — the  appropriate  distribution  of 
funds  among  the  various  branches  of  the  defensive  forces— cannot 


be  determined  by  xuival  officers  alone.  The  task  of  determtoatlon 
is  difficult  at  best  •  •  •  and  should  be  studied  to  connection 
with  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.     •     •     •" 

Continuing,  Dr.  Beard  added: 

"I  am  for  keeping  out  and  doing  all  we  can  to  defend  our  spheres 
of  interest  in  the  hope  that  we  can  save  some  part  of  civilization 
by  not  Joining  a  world  afire." 

THE  OLD  WORLD  ASSAULT  ON  CHRISTIANTTT 

Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  now  ezisttog  in 
that  European  "world  afire." 

First,  we  find  military  tyrants  bent  upon  stamping  out  every 
vestige  of  religion. 

We  learn  of  the  execution  in  Russia  of  men  whose  sole  offense 
was  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  trial  accorded  these 
"offendeis" — if  we  may  call  it  a  trial — consisted  of  the  loliowtog 
question  by  Public  Prosecutor  Krylenko: 

"WUl  you  stop  teaching  the  Christian  religion?" 

The  answer  given  was: 

"We  cannot.    It  is  the  law  of  God." 

Whereupon  the  public  prosecutor  closed  the  hearing  by  an- 
nouncing: 

"That  law  does  not  exist  here.     You  must  choose." 

Ill  Germany  Pastor  Niemoller  was  arrested  and  placed  in  prison 
becatise,  the  reports  state,  he  said  he  placed  the  law  of  God  above 
the  law  of  man.  Upon  being  temp>orarlly  released  from  prison,  he 
was  again  questioned,  and  when  he  reaffirmed  that  with  him  the 
law  of  God  came  first,  he  was  sent  to  a  concentration  camp,  where 
he  remains  to  this  day. 

In  Vienna  another  prominent  churchman  was  recently  motbed 
for  making  the  statement  that  there  still  are  young  people  who 
"are  not  so  easily  tempted  to  listen  to  deceitful  catchwords  and 
hypocritical  rhetoric." 

The  trends  of  the  militaristic  countries  today  in  Europe  are 
definitely  away  from  the  laws  of  God  and  Irom  the  humanitarian 
laws  of  man  as  well.  Power  is  everywhere  being  substituted  for 
religion:  force  for  the  doctrines  of  peace. 

In  their  mad  lust  for  prawer  and  economic  advantages  the  war 
lords  are  even  organizing  the  children  of  their  countries  to  kill  and 
be  killed.  They  are  reaching  down  into  the  cradles  for  recruits, 
and  as  the  cradles  become  empty,  they  demand  with  Importunity 
that  they  be  quickly  refilled,  as  the  need  for  soldiers  is  great.  Even 
the  sacred  rights  of  childhood  are  betog  violated  to  build  up  mili- 
tary machines  to  kiU  and  destroy. 

MILITASISM  AND  rrS  IMPLICATIONS 

"Militarism"  is  a  term  much  used  in  the  discussion  of  world 
affairs  of  today.  I  feel  that  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  its  historical  de- 
velopment. 

The  E:ncyclop>edla  Americana  defines  militarism  as  follows: 

"The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  vast  armaments 
maintained  by  European  countries  and  has  come  in  particular 
to  mean  the  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany  prior  to  the 
launcliing  of  the  European  War,  of  a  vast  force  maintained  not  for 
the  purposes  of  national  defense  but  for  those  of  imp>osing  at 
pleasure  the  will  of  the  powerftil  nation  upon  those  weaker  and 
less  well  armed     •     •     •." 

The  first  record  of  a  system  of  conscription  was  to  the  fourth 
century,  when  landed  property  of  a  certain  size  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  man  to  the  colors.  Under  this  conscription  system 
landed  properties  not  large  enough  to  be  compelled  to  furnish  a 
recruit  would  be  grouped  together  untU  the  required  acreage  was 
made  up,  and  the  different  owners  were  compelled  to  furnish  re- 
cruits to  rotation. 

This  service  was,  of  course,  most  unpopular.  In  fact,  its  im- 
popularity  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  self-mutilation  and  fraud 
were  often  us«.d  to  avoid  it.  Desertions  became  so  numerous  that 
the  soldiers  were  branded  like  criminals  to  prevent  their  deserting. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  the  fourth  century  service  has  heen 
estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million,  which  was  the  largest 
disciplined  force  to  exist  down  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

For  some  500  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution European  armies  were  maintained  on  a  professional  basis, 
and  the  military  organizations  of  most  nations  Included  large  num- 
bers of  mercenaries  hired  to  kill  wherever  they  were  sent  or  sold. 

THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC'S   CONSCaiPTION    PLAN 

The  French  Constitution  of  September  3,  1791,  provided  that 
the  "public  force"  of  the  Republic  was  "composed  of  the  army  and 
the  navy,  of  the  troops  especially  totended  for  internal  aervlce,  and 
subsidiary  of  the  active  citizens  and  their  children,  to  condition  to 
bear  arms,  registered  upon  the  roll  of  the  national  guard." 

These  national  gtiards  were  described  as  "the  citizens  them- 
selves summoned  to  service  In  the  public  force."  Hence,  under 
that  constitution,  every  citizen,  tocluding  "children  In  condition 
to  bear  arms,"  was  a  soldier. 

In  1789  began  the  first  attempt  to  establish  In  Prance  a  national 
conscription.  For  a  time  the  regular  army  was  supplied  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  but  this  method  proving  unsuccessful,  recourse 
was  had  to  compulsion.  Between  1798  and  1870  the  laasis  of  the 
French  military  organization  was  a  law  fixing  the  liability  to  oom- 
pulsory  service  between  20  and  26  yeacs. 
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Historians  assert  that  It  was  this  conscription  law  which  ren- 
dered the  Napoleonic  policy  of  conquest  possible.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Napoleon  boasted:  "I  can  afford  to  expend  30,000  men 
a  month." 

Other  nations  soon  recognized  the  fact  that  Napoleon  held  an 
advantage  over  them  In  the  efficient  mobilization  of  his  armies 
imder  the  FYench  system  of  conscription  and  many  followed  the 
example. 

It  was  In  1814  that  Prussia  Introduced  the  system  of  xiniversal 
military  service  later  adopted  by  every  great  power  of  Europe. 
Under  this  system,  armies  became  national  organizations  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  male  population,  within  certain  years,  was  com- 
pelled to  serve. 

■tJRO?EANS    SEEK    RETUCK    IHOM    WAB 

Prom  these  seeds  sprang  the  militaristic  S3rstems  now  prevalent 
and  dominating  Ln  Europe.  The  tyrants  ruled;  the  people  had 
no  choice.  Military  duty  and  hard  pressure  upon  the  population 
of  Europe  had  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  Immigration  of  its 
citizens  to  America. 

History  clearly  shows  that  the  high  tides  of  immigration  to  this 
country  usually  corresponded  with  periods  of  warfare  and  strife 
In  the  native  lands  of  the  immigrants. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  censiis  reports  covering  German  immi- 
grations, it  is  seen  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  was  reached  in  the 
period  1850-54.  This  period  was  contemporaneous  with  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  In  Germany  of  1848  and  following  years.  It  was 
during  that  time  that  such  men  as  Pranz  Sigel,  Friedrich  Hecker, 
Ludwlg  Blenker,  and  Carl  Schurz  arrived  on  our  shores. 

Another  high  wave  of  German  immigration  came  between  1866 
and  1873.  that  period  corresponding  to  the  great  wars  of  Prussia 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  German  states  before  their 
being  welded  into  one  nation  by  Bismarck  through  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870. 

And  still  another  wave  of  German  immigration  to  this  country 
is  In  progress  at  the  present  time,  the  number  being  limited  only 
by  oiu-  quota  system.  Beginning  with  June  1938  the  maximum 
number  of  American  visas  have  been  issued  to  Germans  each 
month,  and  thousands  of  applicants  are  awaiting  their  turn. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  these  people  are  seeking  a 
means  of  escape  from  their  native  land. 

WAB  18  AIX-DESTS0CTIVX 

Wars  of  the  past  have,  of  course,  been  destructive.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618-48.  In  the 
course  of  that  war  it  is  said  that  75  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Germany.  66  percent  of  the  houses.  85  percent  of  the  horses,  and 
over  82  percent  of  the  cattle  were  destroyed,  as  a  result  of  which 
Germany  was  set  back  200  years  in  Its  material  development. 
Describing  the  situaUon  which  existed  in  Germany  following  that 
war.  Mr.  Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  the  historian,  said: 

"The  moral  degradation  following  in  the  wake  of  such  devasta- 
tion was  even  worse  than  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  foe.  and  men  would  wrest  from 
their  starving  neighbors  a  crust  of  bread.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  not  even  human  flesh  was  sacred,  that  the  gallows  and  chtirch- 
yarda  were  put  under  guard  to  protect  them  against  theft  by  des- 
perate, famine-stricken  people.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  some 
instances  even  murder  and  cannibalism  were  resorted  to." 

Yes;  that  was  destructive  warfare;  but  the  wars  of  today  are 
far  more  destructive.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  same  degree 
of  devastation  and  moral  degradation  which  existed  in  Germany 
following  the  Thirty  Years'  War  could  be  reached  in  the  present 
day  in  some  of  the  countries,  under  an  Intensive  drive  with  the  use 
of  modern  Instruments  of  death  and  destruction,  in  30  days. 

THE  BOMBING  PLAHE  A  NEW  MENACE 

One  of  the  deadly  menaces  of  modem  warfare  is  the  bombing 
plane.  Recent  events  have  shown  conclusively  that  this  Instrument 
of  wholesale  destructiveness  is  capable  of  multiplying  the  horrors 
of  war  tenfold.  Militarists  themselves  are  forced  to  admit  that  so 
far  nothing  has  been  devised  to  furnish  adequate  defense  against 
this  modern  engine  of  slaughter. 

We  have  recently  seen  conquest  accomplished  by  the  mere  threat 
of  invasion  by  vast  fleets  of  planes,  capable  of  wiping  out  cities 
and  destroying  millions  of  lives  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

Army  maneuvers  in  North  Carolina  within  the  fortnight  demon- 
strated that  antiaircraft  artillery  was  almost  useless  against  planes 
flying  at  altitudes  of  20.000  feet.  Blackouts,  too.  were  found  to  be 
Ineffective,  since  finely  attuned  "navigating"  Instruments  enable 
planes  to  And  their  objective  with  tincanny  mathematical  certainty. 

Bombing  planes  with  a  speed  at  300  miles  an  hour  and  a  cruis- 
ing range  of  4.000  miles  are  now  In  actual  operation.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  planes  has  been  so  rapid  in  the  past  year  that  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  realize  that  within  an- 
other year  their  potential  destructiveness  may  be  almost  limitless 
Then  truly  frightfulness  can  rule  the  world.  No  men  of  Mars  will 
then  be  needed  to  terrify  n>*"^i;intt 

Formal  declarations  of  war  are  now  outmoded.  The  modem 
tactics  are  to  strike  without  warning  and  with  sudden  and  awful 
fury.     The  "undeclared  war"  finds  Its  victims  unprepared. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bngland  and  France  yielded  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia  In  the  realizatKm  that  500 
planes  could  destroy  London  and  Paris  in  a  few  hotirs.  Austria 
gave  up  when  a  small  squadron  hovered  over  Vienna  without 
dropping  a  bomb. 
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Apparently  the  totalitarian  scheme  of  warfare  is  to  guard  their 
borders  defensively  and  hiirli  bombing  fleets  against  the  capitals  of 
their  foes. 

THE  TTKKL   HOPB:     HONEST  STATESMANSHIP 

Since  military  scientists  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  menaca 
of  the  bombing  plane,  the  solution  seems  to  rest  with  statesman- 
ship. Peace-loving  nations  nust  declare  the  bombing  plane  out- 
lawed. And  In  that  declaiEition  they  must  hold  the  heads  of 
governments  employing  suet  planes  in  warfare  personally  respon- 
sible and  to  be  declared  bejond  the  pale  of  civilized  codes.  Dis- 
armament treaties  and  pacts  have  been  thrown  into  the  discard.' 
They  are  the  dead  letters  on  the  books  of  many  colors — scraps  of 
paper  In  the  hands  of  dlctat(  »r8  to  use  or  destroy  at  will — to  forget, 
if  it  stilts  their  purposes,  as  soon  as  the  ink  of  their  slgnattires  is 
dry  upon  the  pages. 

My  friends,  it  is  no  idle  fsncy  that  civilization  Is  today  In  more 
peril  of  destruction  than  e\er  before  from  such  warfare  as  there 
bombing  planes  can  accomp  ish  and  are  accomplishing  in  warring 
regions  everywhere.  It  is  j  n  enemy  weapon  that  can  kill  and 
destroy  and  escape  unhurt- -the  hit-and-run  monster  of  the  air 
against  which  humanity  is  helpless — and  it  is  against  humanity  In 
the  sense  of  women  and  <  hildren  and  homes  and  institutions 
rather  than  against  armies  in  the  field  that  this  monster  fights. 
An  outlaw  decree  against  the  use  of  the  bombing  plane,  such  as  we 
had  against  the  use  of  the  dum-dtun  bullet,  might  rob  modern 
warfare  of  some  of  its  hidedusness.  But,  even  robbed  of  some  of 
its  terrors,  war  is  still  war,  and  the  hopes  of  tortured  mankind  are 
for  the  reign  of  peace  and  for  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  common 
eense  and  common  justice  i^  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

PEACE   OUB   itGCBST  POLITICAL   ISSUZ 

Two  years  ago  I  said  that  the  big  issue  before  the  people  of  our 
own  country  was  to  keep  t]  lese  United  States  out  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements. I  say  it  is  stt  1  an  issue  of  the  greatest  importance. 
We  are  still  playing  with  ire.  I  say  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  keeping  of  otu  Nation's  fingers  out  of  that  Etuxipean 
witches'  cauldron  of  trouble  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  before 
tis  today.  A  step  in  the  wro  ig  direction  may  be  fatal  to  the  ideals 
upon  which  our  democracy  ^as  fotmded.  America  is  for  peace,  and 
we  must  labor  in  its  cause  and  In  the  hope  of  its  accomplishment 
by  day  and  by  night,  with  that  eternal  vigilance  which  we  have 
been  told  is  the  price  of  freedom. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  will  never 
stray  Into  a  path  that  will  lead  them  into  the  armed  camps  of 
Europe,  but  rather  keep  u]>  a  firm  and  united  front  for  peace 
certainly  in  our  own  homelind  and  hopefully  for  all  nations. 

Let  the  example  of  oiu-  fre  s  Nation,  enjoying  the  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  a  democracy  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  our  own 
ways,  lend  its  inspiration  tc  the  world,  so  that  the  dream  of  the 
prophet  may  some  day  rea:  ly  come  true — that  the  swords  ehall 
really  be  beaten  into  plows:  lares  and  the  logic  of  peace  come  to 
supplant  the  Illogical  ideals  |of  war. 


Cuban  Reciprocity  (?) 


EXTENSIC  N  OF  RE'IARKS 


or 

HON.  DAJ^IEL  a.  reed 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  13,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yorl :.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  a  faithful  public  sen -ant  of  the  present  administration, 
one  who  is  in  sincere  symp  ithy  with  it,  point  out  for  the  bene- 
fit and  guidance  of  Congri  >S5  the  disastrous  effects  of  certain 
administrative  policies  when  put  into  practical  practice.  I 
refer  to  the  testimony  ofifeited  by  Mr.  Gruening,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interloi,  at  a  hearing  held  January  4, 1939, 
before  the  Committee  fori  Reciprocity  Information.  It  is  a 
timely,  frank,  and  fearlesi  statement  by  a  man  who  is  pre- 
pared to  speak  from  expedience  and  with  finaUty  and  accu- 
racy as  to  the  devastating  effects  of  the  Cuban  trade  agree- 
ment upon  the  economic  land  social  life  of  Puerto  Rico  I 
respectfully  invite  the  attefation  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  Director  Gruening's  testimony. 

Mr.  Gbxtxning.  I  would  luje  to  present  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  the  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Cuban   trade   treaty.  | 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  tie  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions,  we  have  been  jalnfully  impressed  in  the  last  4% 
years,  since  the  creaUon  of  that  Division,  by  the  apparent  tm- 
awareness  of  certain  agenciei  of  the  Government  and  certain  in- 
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dlviduals  In  these  agencies  that  American  territory  Inhabited  by 
American  citizens  exists  outside  of  the  confines  of  the  48  States. 
Without  going  further  afield  than  the  agency  or  agencies  here 
concerned,  there  app>ears  to  be  an  obliviousness  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  areas  tmder  the  United  States  flag  which  are  tropical 
and  whose  products  are  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Tropics. 

In  the  making  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties  there  has  appeared  to 
us  a  disposition  to  assume  that  since  tropical  products  are  not 
grown  within  the  confines  of  continental  United  States,  concessions 
could  freely  be  made  regarding  them  to  other  nations  which  de- 
sired to  increase  their  market  in  the  United  States  for  their  trop- 
ical products.  It  is  therefore  imperative  to  state  what  Is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  are  particularly  concerned  with  those 
sections  of  the  United  States  lying  outside  the  continent — ^that 
our  tropical  products  are  as  Important  to  those  parts  of  our 
country  which  produce  them  as,  let  us  say,  wheat  Is  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Dakotas.  wool,  beef,  and  com  to  the  people  of  lUinois 
and  Iowa,  or  manufactures  to  the  people  of  our  industrial  centers. 

Indeed,  the  problems  of  our  Territories  are  relatively  more  serious 
when  affected  by  trade  treaties  than  the  products  of  the  mainland, 
since  dependence  of  the  Territories  is  wholly  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  Department  of  the  Interior,  therefore,  feels  particularly 
concerned  at  the  proposed  further  revision  of  the  trade  treaty  with 
Cuba  with  the  announcement  of  a  considerable  list  of  products, 
all  of  which  are  produced  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  not  based  on 
any  psychic  premonition.  It  is  based  on  the  bitter  experience  of 
recent  years.  The  existing  trade  treaty  with  Cuba  has  done  ma- 
terial, tangible  damage  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  lowering  of  the  dif- 
ferential on  pineapples  in  the  Cuban  treaty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cuban  pineapple  monopoly  is  wrecking  one  of  the  few  forms  of 
agriculture  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
which.  It  was  hoped,  would  compensate  In  some  meastire  for  the 
injuries  done  other  Puerto  Rican  products  by  legislative  enactment, 
trade  treaties,  or  administrative  action.  CKir  efforts  to  secvire  the 
inclusion  in  these  agenda  of  pineapples,  with  the  hope  that  the 
former  tariff  rates  would  be  restored,  proved  unavailing.  Only 
recently  in  the  British  trade  treaty  the  tariff  on  coconuts  was 
reduced  from  $5  to  $2.50  per  thousand,  thus  dealing  a  crippling 
blow  to  our  coconut  agriculture. 

Insofar  as  sugar  legislation  is  concerned,  it  is  our  view  that  Puerto 
Rico  has,  in  the  reduction  of  its  quota  of  raw  sugar  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  its  right  to  refine  its  own  sugar,  suffered  serious 
discrimination  with  definitely  detrimental  consequences. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  Department's  desire  to  asstmie  a  "dog  in 
the  manger"  attitude,  or  to  take  a  position  that  might  seem  not 
to  be  fully  cooperative  with  a  national  program  designed  to  in- 
crease commerce.  It  Is  certainly  our  purpose  and  desire  to  view 
these  problems  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  securing  the  greatest 
good  for  our  whole  American  conununlty.  However,  our  past  ex- 
perience has  made  us  extremely  gun-shy  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
Puerto  Rico  should  continue  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrificial  lamb. 
In  recent  weeks,  a  new  situation  has  developed  which  requires, 
moreover,  an  extremely  cautious  approach  to  this  treaty  revision 
with  Cuba.  I  refer  to  the  application  of  the  wages  and  hours 
law  In  Puerto  Rico  this  fall.  That  law  has  applied  standards  of 
wages  and  hovu"s  which,  I  think  it  may  be  said  categorically,  do 
not  exist  in  other  tropical  areas  with  whose  products  Puerto  Rico 
must  compete.  It  seems  to  us  a  manifest  paradox  that  the  admin- 
istration should  on  the  one  hand  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living — a  wholly  desirable  objective — by  fixing  maximum  hours 
of  work  and  minimum  wages,  and  concomitantly  enter  into  treaties 
which  lessen  the  possibility  of  secvuing  a  livelihood  from  the  only 
products  upon  which  the  economy  of  our  tropical  areas  dejsends. 
I  want  to  state  that  the  Department  opposes  any  modification  of 
the  Cuban  treaty  in  regard  to  sugar  and  the  products  of  sugar, 
such  as  sirup>s,  molasses,  rum,  and  In  regard  to  tobacco  and  Its 
manufactured  products,  such  as  cigars  and  cigarettes,  unless  and 
until  It  Is  concltislvely  proved  that  under  the  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  wage  and  hour  law — a  law  the  effects  of 
which  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated — Puerto  Rico  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  plight  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  so  serious,  the  condition  of  Its 
1,800,000  people  Is  so  desperate,  that  we  must  urge  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  our  command  not  only  that  this  American  territory  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  not  only  that  no  revisions  take 
place  which  could  possibly  further  aggravate  her  distress,  but  that 
advantage  be  taken  of  this  occasion  to  request  a  consideration  for 
the  island's  needs,  which  we  regret  to  say  h&s  been  lacking  in  the 
past.  The  Department  desires  to  go  on  record  as  requesting  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  a  revision  and  abrogation  of  the  previous 
concessions  to  Cuba  on  the  matter  of  pineapples.  We  desire  the 
consideration  of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Hawaiian  coffee  as  American 
products  for  which  markets  are  to  be  sought  in  future  trade  treaties. 
We  desire  that  the  case  affecting  Puerto  Rico's  tobacco,  the  process- 
ing of  part  of  which  comes  under  the  wage  and  hour  law,  be 
reviewed  with  that  condition  In  mind.  We  ask.  in  sum,  that  the 
Island  be  not  sacrificed,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  to  make  a  Cuban 
holiday. 

If  it  be  argued  that  we  need  to  Improve  our  trade  with  Cuba 
because  Cuba  is  an  important  market  for  American  goods,  let  me 
point  out  that  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are,  respectively,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  largest  markets  in  the  world  for  continental  goods; 
that  they  exceed  as  markets  any  other  nation  or  state  in  this 
hemisphere  excepting  Canada,  therefore  surpassing  any  Latin 
Am:>rican  cotmtry.  Therefore,  apart  from  the  essential  fact  that 
these  are  American  territories  whose  citizens  are  entitled  to  tha 


same  rights  and  consideration  as  any  of  our  cltisens.  from  the 
standpoint  of  improving  our  business  alone,  of  Increasing  our 
exports,  they  should  have  priority,  preference,  and  precedence. 

It  18  not  merely  a  question  of  fair  play.  National  self-interest 
requires  that  we  put  an  end  to  rross.  repeated,  and  continuing  dis- 
crimination against  a  part  of  our  cltlaenry. 

Chairman  Grady.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gruening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  relief  funds  are  required  to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  pauperized  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
present  operation  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement,  the  testi- 
mony of  Commissioner  Gruening  is  pertinent  to  relief. 


Suggested  Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 

Act  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  13.  1939 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935,  passed  on  August  29,  1935.  set  up  a  national  system  of 
retirement  annuities  for  employees  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  of  certain  other  employees 
whose  business  is  directly  connected  with  the  railroad  indus- 
try of  this  country.  The  Federal  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
jwras  made  the  administrative  agency  for  this  act  and  was  em- 
powered to  detennine,  under  standards  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  act.  the  eligibility  or  nonchgibility  of  individuals 
filing  claims  for  annuities,  to  compute  the  amounts  due 
monthly,  to  certify  approved  claims  to  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment, and  to  perform  all  other  necessary  administrative 
functions.  Taxes  for  this  purpose  were  provided  in  a  separate 
act,  known  as  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1935,  so  as  to  make 
the  retirement  system  self-supporting. 

These  acts  were  almost  immediately  made  the  subject  of 
concerted  constitutional  attack  in  the  courts  by  the  carriers. 
Pending  determination  of  the  suit,  the  individual  carriers 
for  the  most  part  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Board,  either 
in  furnishing  records  of  service  and  compensation  essential 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  in  signing  "con- 
tinuance in  service  agreements"  to  protect  employees  from 
reductions  in  annuities  who  continued  in  service  after  age  65. 

The  decree  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  entered  on  June  30,  1936,  did  not  sustain  the  con- 
stitutional attack  on  the  Retirement  Act  but  did  invalidate 
the  tax,  and  further  enjoined  the  Board  from  requiring  the 
carriers  to  furnish  records  except  at  Its  own  expense.  Ap- 
peals were  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  these  points.  The  obstacles  and  the  uncertain- 
ties naturally  resuJting  very  seriously  hampered  the  Board's 
work  during  the  entire  period.  Requests  were  received  from 
many  applicants  who  had  filed  to  suspend  their  applications 
for  annuities,  v/hile  many  other  employees  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  eligible  continued  in  service  and  refrained 
from  filing  until  these  issues  were  disposed  of. 

The  situation  thus  created  was  satisfactory  to  neither  the 
carriers  nor  their  employees,  and  conferences  ensued  between 
the  authorized  representatives  of  their  respective  associa- 
tions with  the  object  of  finding  some  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  through  new  legislation.  Those 
conferences  are  now  history. 

Accord  was  reached  by  the  conferees  on  each  point  in  dis- 
pute, and  an  agreement  to  request  new  legislation  in  con- 
formity with  principles  and  standards  specifically  set  forth 
In  the  articles  of  agreement,  was  formally  entered  Into  by 
the  authorized  representatives  of  class  I  carriers  and  the  21 
standard  railway  labor  organizations,  which  agreement  was 
ratified  by  members  of  their  respective  associations  and 
accepted  by  the  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement  Congress  passed  the  new 
legislation  requested  in  the  form  of  the  Retirement  Act  of 
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1937  and  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937.  The  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  continued  the  1935  Retirement  Act  in  fuH  force 
and  effect  with  respect  to  those  employees  whose  claims  had 
already  been  adjudicated  and  with  re^)ect  to  other  em- 
ployees who  retired  prior  to  Jime  24,  1937.  All  other  claims 
were  to  be  adjudicated  under  the  1937  act. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  1935  act  In  force,  the  1937 
Retirement  Act  Itself  constituted  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  that  it  made  necessary  tiie  determination  of 
whether  the  standards  of  the  1935  act  or  those  of  the  1937 
act  should  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  in  respect  to 
each  claim  filed  subsequent  to  June  24,  1937,  Some  of  the 
more  important  differences  which  resulted  were: 

First.  It  increased  the  number  of  employers  with  whom 
the  Board  must  deal,  from  a  possible  1,300  employers  under 
the  1935  act  to  a  possible  20,000. 

Second.  It  made  eligible  for  annuities  many  thousands  of 
employees  who  were  not  eligible  under  the *1 935  act. 

Third.  It  created  new  annuity  eligibility  standards. 

Fourth.  It  changed  the  employment-relation  status. 

Fifth.  It  set  up  radically  dlfferoit  disability  qualifications. 

Sixth.  It  completely  altered  the  death-benefit  provisions 
and  Increased  the  annual  load  with  respect  thereto  by  ap- 
proximately 700  percent. 

Seventh.  It  provided  mandatory  procedures  governing  elec- 
tions of  Joint  survivor  annuities. 

Eighth.  It  made  necessary  the  distribution  to  all  railroad 
«nployees  by  the  Boexd  of  annual  statements  of  monthly 
service  and  earnings  as  credited  on  the  records  of  the  Board 
after  January  1,  1937. 

Ninth.  Finally,  it  required  the  Board  to  take  over  from  the 
carriers  the  administration  and  payment  of  some  50,000  pri- 
vate pensions,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  annuity  system. 

Many  railroad  employees  residing  within  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas  have  urged  that  the  1937  Retire- 
ment Act  be  made  more  liberal,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  seriously  considered  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  national  weekly  newspaper  Labor  carried  an  editorial 
in  its  issue  of  December  27,  1938.  on  this  subject,  listing  most 
oi  the  suggestions  made  by  railroad  employees  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  cost  of  such  proposals  to  the  onployees  and  the 
carriers. 

The  editorial  is  cpioted  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  railroad  employees,  as  follows: 

Last  week  Labor  reiterated  its  Btatement  that  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  is  "as  strong  as  Gibraltar."  but  pointed  out  that  if 
amendmeots  were  adopt^  liberallrtng  the  law,  additional  funds 
would  have  to  be  provided. 

As  matters  stand  now,  every  ralhx>ad  worker  contributes  to  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  12.75  out  of  every  $100  he  earns.  The 
carriers  contribute  a  similar  amount. 

That  is  a  considerable  burden,  and  naturaUy  the  chiefs  of  the 
standard  railroad  labor  organizations  hesitate  to  ask  Congress  to 
increase  It.  Railroad  wwkers  sorely  need  every  penny  they  are  now 
receiving — and  more.  Tlierefare,  In  the  (^Jboion  of  Labor,  it  behooves 
them  to  consider  the  cost  of  amendments  before  urging  their 
adoption. 

Many  amendments  have  been  proposed  and  experienced  actuaries, 
employed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  have  painstakingly 
estimated  the  additional  tax  which  would  be  required  to  finance 
them. 

It  Is,  of  cotn-se.  Impossible  to  discuss  an  the  amendments,  but  here 
are  a  few  which  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem: 

1.  Amend  the  law  by  striking  out  the  clause  "totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  for  regular  employment  for  hire"  and  substitute  the 
clause,  "mentally  ca-  physically  disabled  for  regular  empl03rment"; 
and  eliminate  the  "30  years  of  service"  requirement  for  disabiUty 
annuity,  making  such  annuity  payable  for  any  number  of  years  of 
service,  not  exceeding  30. 

Cost:  About  $28,600,000.  Increased  tax.  $1.30  for  each  $100  of  pay 
roll,  equally  divided  between  employees  and  carriers. 

2.  Under  the  existing  law.  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
"prior  service,"  an  applicant  for  pension  must  show  that  he  was 
in  an  "employee  relaUonshlp"  with  a  carrier  on  August  29.  1936, 
the  date  when  the  law  became  effective. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  this  provision  so  that  If  a  worter  Is 
reemployed,  even  tat  1  day,  and  then  apt^les  few  a  pension  he 
will  be  credited  with  aU  his  prior  service. 

Cost:  About  $22,000,000  annuaUy.  <»  about  $1  tax  on  each  $100 
Of  pay  roll. 

3.  In  place  of  the  present  death  benefit — 4  percent  of  aU  the 
deceased  earned  after  January  1,  1937.  mlnvis  what  he  may  have 
drawn  as  pension — It  is  proposed  to  grant  widows  of  employees 
pensions  running  up  to  $75  a  month  for  the  period  of  widowhood. 


Cost:  If  this  were  restn<ted  to  those  dying  In  raUroad  servlca, 
and  before  retirement,  it  ¥  ould  cost  about  $127,600,000  annuaUy. 
and  necessitate  an  increasi  in  the  tax  of  $5.80  on  each  $100  of 
pay  roll.  If  it  Included  widows  of  those  who  died  after  retirement, 
there  would  be  a  further  JEulitlonal  cost  Of  $68,200,000  annually. 
or  $3.10  per  $100  of  pay  roU^ 

4.  Compulsory  retirecaent{  at  60  and  pemiiissible  retirement,  with 
20  or  more  years  of  service  ^  at  50  or  over,  with  the  further  provi- 
sion that  an  employee  with  20  or  more  years  of  service  might 
retire  with  a  reduction  olj  one-twentieth  for  each  year  he  was 
under  50.  1 

Cost:  It  would  require  $198,000,000  annually,  or  $9  out  of  every 
$100  of  pay  roll,  to  enforca  compulsory  retirement  at  60.  with  no 
extensions.  If  retirement  were  permitted  before  60  it  wotild,  of 
course,  cost  very  much  mo  e. 

5.  Amend  the  law  as  foLows:  "The  annuity  shall  be  computed 
by  multiplying  an  Indlvldi  lad's  years  of  service  by  the  following 
percentages  of  his  monthl;  compensation :  3  percent  of  the  first 
$100,  1 V^  percent  of  the  i  ext  $100,  and  V^  percent  of  the  next 
$100."  This  amendment  '  rould  produce  an  average  annuity  of 
$135  monthly,  as  comparec^  with  the  present  average  of  approxi- 
mately $67  a  month. 

Cost:  About  $140,680,000  annually,  or  $6.44  per  $100  of  pay  roll. 

6.  Permit  employees  to  letire  on  full  annuity  after  completion 
of  30  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age. 

Cost:  About  $308,000,000. annually,  or  $14  out  of  every  $100  of 
pay  roll.  Of  course,  that  k  based  on  the  theory  that  all  woxild 
take  advantage  of  the  provision. 

If  all  these  amendments  Were  adc^ted,  some  of  which  appear  to 
overlap  the  employee's  tax  on  each  $100  of  wages  would  be  in- 
creased from  $2.75,  the  present  figure,  to  possibly  $20  p>er  month, 
and  the  carriers  would  be  asked  to  contribute  a  similar  amoimt. 

No  one  pretends  that  th|e  railroad  retirement  law  as  it  stands 
today  is  perfect,  but  it  is  tie  best  law  ever  enacted  In  any  country 
tar  workers  outside  the  Sovemment  service.  It  is  financially 
sovmd  and  has  been  humanely  administered.  We  would  all  like 
to  make  it  broader  and  b<itter.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  however, 
to  advocate  sweeping  changes  without  coimting  the  cost.  The 
figures  presented  above  git^e  readers  of  Labor  a  pretty  accxirat* 
Idea  of  what  that  cost  woild  be. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OP   THE   HATIONAL   MONETARY    CONFERSNCBp 
CHICAGO.  ILi .  NOVEMBER  28-30,  1938 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Bfc.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  before  this  Congress  is  that  of  constructive 
reform  of  the  monetary  system  imder  which  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  operate  our  national  economic  life.  Because  I 
agree  so  substantially  w^th  the  principles  contained  therein 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  include  with  my  remarks 
the  following  resolution^  passed  by  the  National  Monetary 
Conference : 

Whereas  the  National  Monetary  CoDference,  held  at  the  North- 
western University  School  Ipt  Law.  Chicago,  m.,  on  November  28, 
29,  and  30,  1938,  after  carefully  considering  and  analyzing  court 
decisions,  factual  data,  anq  material,  and  after  the  exchanging  of 
the  views  of  those  participating  in  the  conference,  as  based  upon 
years  of  study  and  experience  in  the  field  of  monetary  reform,  has 
reached  certain  concliisioniB  in  regard  to  such  reform  and  has 
considered  it  desirable  to  eipress  those  conclusions,  as  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  those  so  participating;  and 

Whereas  the  conference,  however,  deems  It  of  still  greater  Im- 
portance to  initiate  steps  ftir  spreading  greater  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  for  bringing  the  money  question  out  into  the  open,  and 
for  developing  more  practice  d  organized  action  for  needed  monetary 
reform;  and 

Whereas  the  conference  realizes  that  there  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  monetary  reform  in  regard 
to  various  technical  detaile  of  reform,  Including  some  of  those 
matters  covered  by  the  coi^clusions  reached  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  conference^  but  that  there  must  be  some  common 
principle  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  those,  who  realize  that 
there  is  a  very  vital  need  for  some  such  reform,  can  agree  as  a 
means  of  combining  their  efforts,  in  qireadlng  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  and  in  getting  inW    practice  such  principles  as  they  havs 


in  common:  and 

Whereas  this  conference 
a  common  principle  tipon 


fxuther  deems  it  desirable  to  suggest 
which  to  create  an  organization  for 
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carrying  on  such  work  as  those  who  realize  the  need  for  mone- 
tary reform  have  in  conunon  in  the  field  of  such  reform,  and  to 
Initiate  the  taking  of  varioxis  practical  steps  to  be  carried  on  In 
that  field:  Now,  therefore,  be  It.  and  it  is  hereby. 

Resolved.  That  the  following  are  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  by  a  majority  of  those  assembled  in  this  National  Monetary 
Conference : 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  sole  power  to  coin 
or  otherwise  create  legal  tender  money  and  has  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  money.  Under  this  power  Congress  may  assume 
full  control  over  aU  of  our  medliun  of  exchange  and  may  prohibit 
the  creation  of  eU  substitute  mediums  of  exchange.  However, 
Congress  has  not  assumed  such  power,  but  should  assume  same. 

2.  Congress  should  prohibit  aU  powers  in  the  Board  of  Governors 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  President  inconsistent  with 
the  exclusive  power  in  Congress  to  create  money  and  regulate  the 

3.  There  is  no  need  for  a  change  in  the  present  reserve  require- 
ments for  savings  deposits  in  the  banks. 

4.  The  reserve  requirements  behind  all  demand  deposits,  or 
check-book  deposits,  should  be  100  percent  In  lawful  United  States 
money. 

5  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  control  all  money 
necessarily  includes  the  power  to  control  bank  credits. 

6.  Congress  should  assume  such  control  by  formulating  a  mandate 
embodying  the  requirement  of  stability  of  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
dollar,  according  to  a  definite  criterion,  which  mandate  should  de- 
termine the  functions  of  the  monetary  authority  administering  such 
mandate.    This  mandate  should  Include  the  foUowlng  objectives: 

(a)  Stability  in  the  purchasing  F>ower  of  the  dollEir,  according  to 
a  standard  fixing  the  price  level,  consistent  with  other  factors  men- 
tioned herein. 

(b)  Pull  employment  In  private  Industry. 

(c)  Production  for  profit  to  the  farmers. 

(d)  The  volume  of  additional  currency,  if  any.  to  be  added  to  our 
circulating  medium  from  year  to  year  should  be  determined  by  the 
monetary  authority  according  to  the  above  criterion  set  up  by 
Congress,  and  may  be  paid  into  circulation  in  direct  benefits,  such 
as  old-age  pensions,  relief  to  the  Indigent,  for  public  works,  or  the 
like,  or  by  the  purchase  of  United  States  secvirities. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foUowing  be.  and  It  is  hereby. 
suggested  as  a  common  principle  upon  which  to  found  a  national 
organization  for  carrying  on  common  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
money  reform: 

"All  medium  of  exchange  shall  be  originated  exclusively  by  Con- 
gress and  issued  In  accordance  with  some  definite  standard  so  as  to 
insure  stability  of  buying  power,  full  employment  In  private  in- 
dustry, and  equitable  prices  for  farm  products." 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  permanent  committee  be.  and 
the  same  Is  hereby,  created  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of  forming 
a  national  organization  under  which  the  various  divergent  groups 
lntere.sted  In  monetary  reform  may  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
to  work  out  practical  measures  upon  which  to  buUd  for  the  actual 
attainment  of  needed  monetary  reform. 
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Compulsory  Wage  Deductions  a  Disgrace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  13.  1939 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested 
this  brief  period  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  bill 
I  have  recently  introduced. 

This  bill  is  drawn  to  abolish  and  correct  unfair  and  sub- 
standard working  conditions  in  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  and  is  designed  to  raise  the  living  standards 
among  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  provides 
that  upon  its  enactment  no  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the 
earnings  of  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  subsistence  and  quarters,  laimdry,  and 
other  facilities  unless  such  service  or  facilities  are  voluntarily 
accepted,  and  where  these  facilities  and  service  are  volun- 
tarily accepted  the  charges  therefore  shall  be  at  cost. 

Compulsory  deductions  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and 
laundry  from  the  earnings  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees are  now  made  regardless  of  whether  or  not  these 
facilities  are  used.  In  many  instances  these  deductions 
amount  to  about  $50  per  month,  or  approximately  one-half 
of  salaries  paid  attendants  and  other  employees  of  veterans' 
facilities. 


In  many  Instances  these  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees maintain  homes  and  families  off  the  Administration 
property,  and  because  of  the  policy  of  compulsory  quarters, 
subsistence,  and  laundry  deductions  their  families  are  in 
want.  In  fact,  these  employees,  whose  services  are  of  high 
value  to  this  Government,  are  forced  to  live  and  maintain 
their  families  on  less  wages  than  are  received  by  W.  P.  A. 
and  P.  W.  A.  workers. 

Many  other  imfair  and  substandard  working  conditions 
exist  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. Passage  of  the  bill  I  have  just  Introduced  will 
abolish  one  of  its  most  disgraceful  practices.  It  will  not 
only  raise  the  living  standards  of  Veterans'  Administration 
employees,  but  will  develop  a  higher  rate  of  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  veterans'  facilities. 

If  Members  of  this  House  are  sincere  in  their  declared 
desire  to  raise  living  standards  in  America,  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  sincerity  by  assisting  me  In 
obtaining  favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 


The  Works  Progress  Administration  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  January  13.  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem,  judging  from  the  discussion  on  the  pending  bill  pro- 
posing an  emergency  a];H>ropriation  to  continue  work  relief 
until  July  1,  that  the  W.  P.  A.  does  not  have  many  friends 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Even  those  who  are  supporting 
this  appropriation  are  in  most  instances  doing  so  apologeti- 
cally. So  it  seems  that  the  die  is  cast  and  that  anywhere 
from  600,000  to  1,000,000  workers  now  on  the  W.  P.  A.  are  to 
be  let  out  of  work  before  July  next. 

I  deeply  regret  that  under  the  present  parliamentary  situ- 
ation it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  record  vote  on  this  bill  as 
recommended  and  submitted  by  the  President  for  $875,000.- 
000.  I  gave  my  support  both  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  here  today  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  proposing  to  restore  the  full  amount  of 
$875,000,000  as  asked  by  the  President.  I  also  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (1^. 
TakverI  proposing  to  adjust  the  wage  scale  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  when  the  bill  was  being  finally  considered  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Certainly  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  present  unreasonable  differences  in  wage 
scale  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

We  have  heard  much  criticism  of  the  former  Administra- 
tor of  the  W.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  of  certain  projects  in 
various  States.  Some  of  that  criticism  may  be  justified.  If, 
for  example,  the  criticisms  offered  here  against  unpatriotic 
and  un-American  plays  written  and  dramatized  in  New  York 
City  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  what  the  gentlemen  have  said,  then  such  theater  proj- 
ects are  inexcusable,  inexplainable,  and  absolutely  indefensible. 
For  that  reason  I  opposed  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  CDatI  to  earmark  certain 
fimds  for  the  continuation  of  such  projects. 

When  this  appropriation  was  considered  here  a  year  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  LAimAMl  offered  and  secured  the 
passage  through  the  House  of  an  amendment  forbidding  aliens 
who  have  refused  to  become  citizens  to  work  on  the  W.  P.  A.  It 
is  true  that  the  teeth  were  taken  out  of  that  amendment  at 
the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  but  had  the  W.  P.  A.  officials 
administered  the  law  or  even  the  spirit  of  the  law,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism and  imdoubtedly  placed  thousands  of  real  Americans  at 
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work  who  are  now  walking  the  streets  looking  for  Jobs  they 
are  unable  to  find.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  the  law  so  plain 
on  this  subject  that  It  will  be  impossible  for  aliens  who 
refuse  to  become  naturalized,  or  other  enemies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  opportunity  of  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  them. 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered  today  by  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  similar  to  the  original  Lanham 
amendment,  providing  that  no  W.  P.  A.  funds  shall  be  mswie 
available  to  pay  any  except  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But,  Btfr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  I  am  opposed  to  any  un- 
American  activities  in  connection  with  the  W.  P.  A.,  I  submit 
that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  the  entire  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration by  a  few  isolated  projects.  The  W.  P.  A.  In  Oklahoma 
has  done  an  excellent  job.  In  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  in  Congress  I  know  of  no  leaf -raking  or  boon- 
doggling projects.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
more  schoolhouses  constructed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  In  Oklahoma 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  many  instances 
these  schoolhouses  were  constructed  at  a  lower  cost  than  a 
contractor,  uith  his  10  percent  plus,  could  have  possibly 
constructed  them.  These  school  buildings,  or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  could  not  possibly  have  been  constructed 
had  It  not  been  for  the  W.  P.  A.  program  in  my  State.  Many 
hundreds  of  other  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  sections, 
have  been  repaired,  overhauled,  and  painted.  Hundreds  of 
school  grounds  have  been  improved  and  beautified. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  city  halls,  high-school  buildings, 
courthouses,  bridges,  dams,  roads,  and  other  worth-while  proj- 
ects of  a  permanent  nature  have  been  constructed  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  This  has  been  done  without  any  political 
scandals  on  the  part  of  those  administering  the  program  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrttmI,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  his  opening  statement  admitted  that 
some  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  workers  now  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  will  be  laid  off  before  July  1.  He  also  admitted  that 
some  two  hundred  thousand  of  such  workers  will  be  laid  off 
Immediately.  T^e  report  of  the  mayors  of  the  United  States 
would  indicate  that  the  figures  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  but  to  my  mind  the  only 
issue  involved  is  whether  or  not  Congress  can  afford  to  imme- 
diately turn  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  workers  out 
on  the  streets  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  name  of  economy. 

Within  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  this  Congress  will  be 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  national  de- 
fense and  I  expect  to  support  any  reasonable  national- 
defense  program,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  a  continuation 
of  worth-while  work-relief  projects  Is  real  national  defense. 
I^  is  poor  national  defense,  and  certainly  It  will  not  help  the 
spirit  of  national  defense,  to  turn  500,000  to  1,000,000  men 
out  of  work  by  July  1  and  then  spend  sixty  to  a  hundred 
million  dollars  each  for  battleships  that  will  take  5  years  to 
build  and  within  another  5  years  will  be  out  of  date  and 
practically  useless. 

Certainly  the  program  of  building  roads  and  the  widening  of 
our  highways  is  real  practical  national  defense.  What  is  flood 
control  and  the  conservation  of  soil  but  national  defense? 
The  construction  of  schools,  bridges,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
morale  of  our  people,  old  and  young,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
mighty  factor  in  true  national  defense. 

The  W.  P.  A.  worker  is  not  here  today  to  defend  himself. 
He  has  been  represented  by  his  critics  as  leaning  on  his  shovel. 
Perhaps  he  is  leaning  today  more  than  ever  and  looking  to- 
ward Washington — looking  toward  you  and  me  and  wonder- 
ing, as  he  tightens  his  belt  strap  another  notch.  If  he  and  his 
family  are  to  go  hungry  on  account  of  any  action  of  this 
Congress  today.  I  am  not  so  concerned  with  the  white- 
collared  supervisors  or  directors  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  although  1 
feel  that  in  the  main  that  they  have  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously worked  on  their  jobs,  but  I  think  I  hear  the  inarticu- 
late voice  of  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  is  unable  to  be  here  and 
speak  for  himself.  I  am  thinking  of  those  imderpaid  women 
In  the  sewing  rooms  who  are  so  grateful  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
but  many  of  whom  win  be  forced  off  of  the  pay  rolls  if  and 


when  this  slash  of  $150.01)0,000  In  this  emergency  appropria- 
tion is  made  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  standing  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  request  for  this  emergency  appropriation  to  feed 


hungry  men,  women,  anc 
$150,000,000  might  make 


ponement  of  one  or  two  ^xtra  battleships 
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IVlOR  D.  FENTON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  13.  1939        ^ 


INVESTIGATION  OF  W,  P.  A. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  letter  from  a 


Mr.  FENTON,    Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
constituent: 

JMahamot  Citt,  Pa.,  January  10.  1939. 
Hon.  Ivor  D.  Penton, 

House  of  Representatiika,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DE.4K  Dh.  Penton:  I  heieby  desire  to  give  you  some  very  Im- 
portant and  interesting  iiiforniation  concerning  political  phases 
of  Government  relief  and  'V.  P.  A.,  also  beg  you  to  present  these 
Just  facts  to  Senator  G.  Mason  Owlett,  sponsor  on  the  State 
investigating  committee. 

The  general  protests  tha^  have  followed  wholesale  dismissals  of 
women  with  dependents  fitom  various  sewing  projects  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1938.  Tlie  procedurJe  which  was  Inhuman  requires  Inune- 
diate  investigation,  as  th^  were  all  workers  that  received  the 
so-called  "top"  security  wage  of  $60.50,  calculated  as  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  provide  human  subsistence. 

We  quote,  the  dismissal  of  workers  with  dependents  Is  con- 
trary to  rulings  on  W.  P  A.  aa  when  a  reduction  in  forces  is 
necessary  It  must  be  applied  to  the  single  or  lone  person.  This 
ruling  has  been  disregardec    by  the  politicians. 

We  have  been  informed  the  order  for  this  drastic  cut  came 
direct  from  Washington,  tlough  It  has  not  been  applied  to  each 
worker  In  the  same  cateicay.  The  reduction  has  not  affected 
the  single  or  lone  person  drawing  $71.50,  $85,  $94.  or  $105  per 
month.  They  are  maintained  regardless  of  reduction  in  the  $60.50 
workers.  Prior  to  November  8,  1938,  this  project  had  123  women 
employed. 

This  included  supervisor,  which  consisted  of  project  head,  salary 
$135,  rr:arried,  has  dependents;  two  timekeepers  at  $85.  inadequate 
work  for  one;  a  supervise  r,  $105;  another  supervisor  at  $94;  a 
forelady  at  $85;  also  one  it  $71.60.  There  are  four  cutters  all 
single,  no  dependents,  rec?iving  $71.60.  This  staff  is  the  same 
with  approximately  28  non'  on  the  project  at  $60.50.  The  expe- 
rienced seamstress  uses  her  own  sewing  machine  on  the  project 
and  Is  requested  to  teach  1he  amateur  and  receives  $60.50.  and  is 
requested  to  pay  50  cents  jer  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

The  employees  on  super  Ision  have  not  been  questioned  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  theii  respective  Jobs.  No  competitive  exami- 
nations have  been  requester  1  where  Government  materials  are  con- 
cerned. The  waste  and  extravagance  is  abundant.  Smgle  cases 
left  private  industry  Just  tci  get  on  the  sewing  project.  The  whole 
structure  became  a  pclitical  football. 

We  quote,  prior  to  Noven  ber  8,  193«,  women  have  been  assigned 
to  this  project  who,  if  eligible  should  be  pensioned,  and  are  still 
on,  while  those  women  wlJi  children  and  the  responsibilities  ot 
a  home  have  been  laid  off. 

The  relief  problem  and  the  abuses  perpetrated  In  our  com- 
munity, as  a  resvUt  of  waite,  corruption,  and  pohtlcal  perversion 
of  relief,  result  in  a  larg<  number  of  cur  needy  citizens  being 
ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed,  despite  the  vast  appropriation 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  pu  alio  funds  for  our  benefit. 

The  administration  of  rdief.  Those  dismissed  on  the  9th  day 
of  December  1938  as  yet  hane  not  received  aid;  some  received  checka 
for  Christmas.  The  relief  luling  states  21  days  after  your  last  pay 
relief  is  granted.  I  shall  pnive  where  a  case  was  under  investigation 
for  4  weeks  and  when  the  client  appeared  at  the  assistance  ofBce 
she  sat  there  4  hours.  Wh(  n  the  supervisor  arrived  he  stated  they 
could  not  find  her  case.  S<  developing  is  the  political  octopus  now 
fastened  upon  relief  in  our  commvmlty  that  there  is  precious  little 
relief  in  relief. 

We  therefore  beg  an  Imm  ediate  investigation  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  the  dismissals  ol  workers  with  dep>endente,  and  the  re- 
tenslon  of  single  cases  wh|o  are  imencimibered  and  may  find  a 
place  in  private  mdustry  or  formulate  some  plan  while  there  are  no 
opportxuuties  for  the  familicd  person. 
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Thanking  you  from  the  bottom  of  otit  hearts  for  yoxir  actlvitlee 
In  behalf  of  the  unemployed,  and  best  wl.shes  for  a  sound  form  of 
Government  relief  and  administration  of  W.  P.  A. 
Very  respectfully. 

Mart  M.  Kritchxh, 
518  West  Spruce  Street,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

P.  S. — If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  investigation,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so. 


Appropriations  for  Work  Relief  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

«» 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  13.  1939 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  for  the  needy  unemployed  of  the  Nation  has 
become  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  with  which  the 
present  Congress  will  be  confronted. 

The  issue  does  not  arise  because  of  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  existing  need  or  the  underljing  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  its 
needy  citizens.  This  is  generally  recognized  and  has  found 
expression  time  and  again  by  each  succeeding  Congress  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  care  of  the  needy.  The  real  question 
that  demands  solution  relates  to  the  administration  of  such 
funds  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  intended. 

During  the  last  campaign  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  relief  funds  were  being  administered  in  a  manner  to 
insure  political  advantage.  Every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  observing  citizen  was  aware  that  such  was  laeing  done. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures leaves  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case.  To  use  Federal 
funds,  appropriated  for  the  needy,  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses is  reprehensible.  It  is  literally  and  truly  "plajing 
politics  with  human  misery."  The  extent  to  which  relief 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  have  been  administered  and 
used  by  machine  politicians  for  political  purposes  has  become 
one  of  the  worst  scandals  in  our  political  history.  It  is  this 
condition  that  cries  out  for  solution. 

Republicans  in  Congress  have  always  supported  the  relief 
appropriation  bills.  They  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
need  exists.  But  they  are  equally  insistent  that  the  political 
use  of  relief  funds  shall  come  to  an  end.  In  this  endeavor 
they  should  liave  the  assistance  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  who  thinks  in  terms  of  the  national  welfare.  There 
should  be  no  party  division  upon  a  question  so  fundamental 
to  our  welfare. 

Congress  is  now  being  caUed  upon  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  the  needy  through  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1939.  Congress,  before  it  adjourned 
in  June  of  last  year,  had  made  provision  for  such,  but  now 
we  learn  that  the  funds  are  almost  depleted  and  will  last 
but  a  few  days  more.  Why  is  this?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  political  use  of  the  funds  prior  to  the  last  gen- 
eral election  and  in  several  primary  elections  where  the 
administration  was  engaged  in  purging  the  Democratic 
Party  of  some  "who  had  not  gone  along  100  percent."  Fur- 
thermore, political  workers  with  no  claim  for  relief  have 
been  placed  in  administrative  positions.  The  salaries  paid 
to  such  were  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  and  charac- 
ter of  service  rendered  by  these  political  overlords.  Every 
dollar  paid  to  them  was  that  much  less  for  the  needy  unem- 
ployed. Today  we  are  reaping  the  consequences  of  this  im- 
proper, injudicious,  and  un-American  expenditure  and  use 
of  taxpayers'  fimds.  If  the  funds  had  been  used  only  for 
the  needy  and  not  for  political  administrative  ofiQcers,  there 
would  be  no  such  shortage  today.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
giving  any  administrative  job  on  W.  P.  A,  to  anyone  not  on 
relief.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  can  be  foimd 
men  and  women  fully  qualified  to  fill  every  administrative 


or  other  kind  of  Job  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  There  is  no  Justifiable  rea- 
son to  go  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  needy  unemployed  to 
obtain  such.  Certainly  there  Is  no  necessity  to  select  such 
from  the  ranks  of  political  workers  not  on  relief.  If  relief 
funds  were  used  solely  for  those  on  relief,  there  would  be  no 
such  shortage  as  now  exists. 

How  much  longer  wiU  the  citizens  of  America  stand  for  this 
outrageous  use  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  reward  political  workers 
not  on  relief?  The  time  is  coming — and  to  some  it  seexns 
close  at  hand — when  this  practice  will  be  outlawed  and  relief 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  will  be  used  for  relief  of  the 
needy,  as  intended  by  Congress.  And  now,  as  If  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  a  demand  is  being  made  to  "blanket"  all  these 
political  administrative  officers  of  W.  P.  A.  under  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  service.  The  claim  Is  made  that  thus  will  par- 
tisan politics  be  removed.  Such  is  utter  folly.  The  contrary 
will  be  the  truth.  If  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  eliminate 
"partisan  politics"  from  W.  P.  A.,  let  provision  be  made  that 
Its  funds  be  administered  by  nonpartisan  boards  and  all 
administrative  offices  be  opened  to  competitive  examination 
to  all  interested  citizens,  regardless  of  political  affiliation.  If 
this  be  done  and  positions  filled  as  a  result  of  such  examina- 
tions, then  we  would  be  having  real  civil  service  and  the  first 
step  toward  elimination  of  partisan  pobtics  In  control  of 
W.  P.  A.  But  to  "blanket"  into  civil  service  all  those  who  are 
already  in  the  administrative  positions  is  to  give  permanency 
to  those  who  now  hold  such  positions  for  no  other  reason  than 
political  influence. 

»  Republicans  have  always  favored  civil  service  In  this  and 
every  other  activity  of  the  Government,  but  we  seek  real, 
genuine,  and  honest  civil  service  that  places  the  best  man  or 
best  woman  In  the  position  regardless  of  politics  iffiliations. 
That  which  is  now  proposed  by  the  administration  Is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  an  effort  to  save  the  jobs  for  those 
now  In  administrative  positions  against  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  that  seeks  to  remove  politics  from  control  of 
W.  P.  A.  Unless  relief  is  to  be  considered  as  permanent  In 
character  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  a  con- 
tinuing agency  of  government  and  thereby  subject  to  all 
general  laws,  then  the  policy  should  be  to  select  all  adminis- 
trative officers  from  among  those  on  relief. 

While  there  may  be  violent  objections  made  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  been  jwlitl- 
cally  administered,  yet  I  am  certain  that  such  does  not 
constitute  sufficient  reason  to  cut  down  or  refuse  adequate 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  Thus,  while  we  strive  to 
correct  abuses  that  have  become  apparent,  we  will  just  as 
zealously  support  the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds  to 
care  for  the  needy.  Accordingly,  my  vote  will  be  cast  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House  to  provide 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  imemployed. 


Relief  Appropriations   i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  13, 1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  my  election  frmn  a 
normally  overwhelming  Farmer-Labor  district  in  Minnesota 
was  the  result  of  but  one  desire  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
relief  recipients  and  W.  P.  A.  workers— a  mandate  if  you  win, 
from  the  very  people  whom  we  have  been  discussing  here 
these  past  2  days,  plus  the  other  good.  God-fearing,  hu- 
mane, and  public-spirited,  patriotic  citizens  of  my  district — 
a  mandate  not  for  a  continuation  of  W.  P.  A.  but  for  % 
change,  for  a  new  new  deal,  if  you  please,  for  a  constructive, 
sound,   and   fundamental   program   which   will   give   work. 
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honest  work  at  honest  jobs  at  good  American  wages.  Not 
the  dole,  not  relief,  not  starvation  wages,  but  a  real  program 
to  put  men  and  women  back  to  work,  to  put  idle  dollars  back 
to  work,  to  start  idle  machines  hxmiming  again,  and  to  re- 
habilitate the  farmer,  the  small  business,  or  the  big  business. 
I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  for  $725,000,000  or  for 
$1,000,000,000,  as  long  as  you  have  no  program.  The  people 
do  not  want  relief  or  W.  P.  A.  My  election  proved  that,  for 
my  opponent,  the  former  distinguished  Congressman,  Henry 
Teigan.  based  his  appeal  for  reelection  on  what  he  had  done 
for  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  recipients,  and  they  turned  him  down 
in  my  favor  with  a  smacking  majority. 

They  did  not  want  W.  P.  A.,  they  wanted  a  constructive 
program.  And  because  such  a  program  is  contemplated  in 
this  amendment  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  great 
American  voter  on  November  8  last,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. And  to  that  idea  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  sober  re- 
flections for  the  Members  of  this  House.  First,  should  we 
not,  instead  of  going  on,  session  after  session,  year  after  year, 
during  both  New  Deal  and  Old  Deal  regimes  and  continu- 
ally making  more  and  larger  appropriations,  should  we  not, 
I  say.  Instead  of  merely  debating  the  size  of  the  appropriation. 
as  we  have  been  doing,  or  the  presence  of  politics  in  its  ad- 
ministration; or  the  employment  of  unworthy  men  or 
women;  or  the  misapplication  of  the  fimds;  or  any  of  the 
other  dozen  and  one  criticisms  which  have  been  aimed  at 
the  W.  P.  A.  here — should  we  not  rather  take  this  problem  by 
the  nose  right  now  as  we  cattlemen  from  the  West  take  a  big 
bull  in  a  pen — today,  without  further  political  partisanship 
or  delay  take  it  in  a  good,  humane,  patriotic  maimer  and 
start  to  tear  it  apart  and  set  it  up  again  in  a  constructive  and 
business-like  way  as  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  this 
amendment  which  proposes  a  committee  of  nine  members 
from  each  congressional  body  charged  with  the  resp)onsibility 
of  giving  us  a  program.  Secondly,  should  we  not  consider, 
in  attacking  this  problem,  which  now  and  for  9  years  has 
had  us  by  the  nose,  the  real  issue  of  this  problem — a  cure  for 
the  problem,  if  you  please.  Should  we  not,  in  place  of  made 
work  and  hand-to-mouth  planning  based  on  the  false  as- 
simiption  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer,  in  this  the 
Seventy-sixth  Ccmgress.  take  stock  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation?  I  refer  to  their 
need  for  better  homes,  not  drab  and  unattractive  flats 
planted  in  the  center  of  an  unattractive  district  as  they  have 
done  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  where  few  respectable  fami- 
lies will  care  to  live  and  where  there  is  no  decent  arrange- 
ment for  the  needs  of  young  Americans.  I  refer  to  their  need 
for  better  health,  both  physically  and  mentally.  I  refer  to 
their  need  for  less  slums  and  less  crime-breeding  cesspools 
and  festering  canker  sores  of  foreign  "isms."  I  refer  to  their 
need  for  protection  from  foreign  importations  produced  with 
cheap  labor  with  which  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  and  still 
retam  our  high  standard  of  living.  At  least  10,000,000  peo- 
ple could  be  put  back  to  work  if  we  could  stop  this  foreign 
competition.  I  refer  to  their  need  for  monetary  reform  as 
suggested  by  my  colleague  and  good  neighbor  Mr.  Burdick. 
of  North  Dakota.  In  this  house  on  January  11.  I  refer  to 
the  suggestions  made  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Voorhis  of  Cali- 
fornia a  few  days  ago,  and  I  refer  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Congressman  from  New  York  in  his  remarks  yesterday 
that  our  people  want  work,  not  relief.  I  refer  to  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  group  of  super  transcontinental  highways  which 
was  made  here  at  the  last  session  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Steiwer,  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  which  he  proposed  to  build  without  the  use 
of  any  tax  money.  And  I  refer  to  other  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  we  could  and  should  adopt  and  would  adopt 
if  we  really  are  in  earnest  about  this  problem  and  its  solu- 
tion. 

We  in  America  are  all  wont  to  do  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking. 
We  wish  for  prosperity;  we  wish  for  greater  exports,  less  Im- 
ports; we  wish  for  farm  prosperity;  we  wish  for  a  balanced 
Budget;  we  wish  for  peace,  and  now  we  are  wishing  that  an 
increase  in  a  rearmament  program  will  serve  to  solve  our 
unemplo3anent  problem  without  additional  ill  effects  or  bad 


results.  I  am  afraid  we  ar;  due  to  be  disa];HX)inted  in  both 
aims  except  temporarily  per  haps.  Shall  we  continue  on  with 
this  eternal  wishful  thinking  and  vain  hoping  or  shall  we 
prepare  a  program? 

I  referred  above  to  slums  and  the  need  to  do  something 
about  them.  Probably  no  endeavor,  if  undertaken  by  local 
and  Federal  Governments,  could  do  more  for  the  ph3rsical, 
mental,  and  moral  health  of  our  cities  than  a  real  slum- 
clearance  act.  Slimis  are  s  jres  on  the  face  of  a  city,  which, 
when  allowed  to  fester,  as  we  have  done,  spread  their  infec- 
tion far  and  wide,  increasing  juvenile  delinquency,  disease, 
and  crime. 

The  evil  effect  of  slums  1  las  recently  been  summarized  by 
the  United  States  Municipal  News,  as  follows: 

The  Juvenile  delinquency  n  te  In  the  slum  districts  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Cleveland  is  three  t  mes  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  city; 
it  is  twice  as  high  In  the  si  im  areas  of  Birmingham  and  Hart- 
ford and  10  times  as  high  In  1 1  certain  50-block  district  In  Detroit. 

In  other  words,  it  is  10  times  as  hard  for  a  boy  or  girl, 
a  young  man  or  young  worian,  to  grow  up  and  be  a  decent, 
self-respecting,  honest,  and  honorable  American  citizen  in 
some  sections  of  this  countr  y  than  it  is  in  others.  No  wonder 
that  those  who  do  come  through  this  fiery  trial  of  environ- 
ment often  do  become  ou -standing  geniuses.  Hats  off  to 
these  poor  boys  and  girls. 

The  slum  section  of  Jacksonville,  which  covers  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  city's  total  jarea,  is  the  source  of  32  percent 
of  the  city's  major  crimes  a  Qd  42  percent  of  its  social  crimes. 

The  pneumonia  rate  in  Detroit's  slums  is  almost  three 
times  as  high  as  for  the  c  ty  at  large,  and  the  tuberculosis 
rate  is  six  times  as  high.  "I  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  findings 
which  show  that  our  slum;  are  not  only  a  municipal  but  a 
social  liability  which  result  in  crime  and  destruction  of  our 
democratic  standards  and  civilization. 

I  referred  also  to  the  poss  bility  of  putting  10,000,000  people 
back  to  work  by  the  elimination  of  foreign  competition.  As 
an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  this  and  to  show  how  that 
niunber  of  people  could  be  ( ;ared  for  in  6  months'  time  with- 
out taking  one  dollar  from  the  Budget,  and  thus  also  elim- 
inating the  necessity  for  thi  i  W.  P.  A.,  I  suggest  the  following 
imports  which  compete  wih  our  own  products  and  which 
should  be  stopped  and  theie  groups  be  put  to  work:  Three 
million  persons  to  cultivate  new  com,  beet,  and  sugarcane 
land  when  blackstrap  molajsses  and  foreign  sugar  is  barred; 
300,000  miners  to  operate  oir  copper  mines;  400,000  for  addi- 
tional pottery  and  china]  carpets,  rag  and  grass  rugs; 
150,000  fishermen  and  cajnners  when  these  imports  are 
stopped;  the  same  number  of  iron  and  steel  workers;  and  a 
like  number  of  persons  td  raise  cattle  and  meat  products 
now  imported,  both  frozen  knd  canned;  100,000  silver  miners 
if  we  buy  our  own  silver  knstead  of  from  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  China;  anothei  hundred  thousand  shoe  workers; 
and  another  similar  number  to  produce  gimny  cloth,  gunny 
sacks,  and  binder  twine;  75,000  textile  workers;  200,000  per- 
sons in  electric-lamp,  toy,  novelty  factories,  cement,  bricks, 
manganese,  vegetable  canning,  and  furniture;  25.000  addi- 
tional coal  miners — to  say  nothing  of  oil  and  lumber — and, 
finally,  50.000  distillery  and  :ruit  beverage  workers. 

These  people  are  at  this  moment  on  Government  relief. 
By  eliminating  the  foreigi.  imports  now  coming  into  this 
country  we  could  return  th  e  nvunbers  listed  above  to  profit- 
able employment.  And  in  addition  it  would  probably  put 
another  3,000,000  to  work  to  supply  their  wants  in  retail 
stores,  warehouses,  factoriis.  and  the  whole  chain  of  pro- 
duction and  sales  which  vs  ould  be  started,  to  take  care  of 
increased  business. 

And  then  again  think  w  lat  would  happen  to  our  unem- 
ployment problem  if  we  woi  Id  attempt  to  properly  house  our 
people  who  are  hving  in  hu  s  and  hovels  in  our  crowded  city 
districts.  And  when  you  bu  lid  decent  houses  in  good  health- 
ful surroundings  for  our  pe  jple  you  are  putting  your  money 
into  something  which  will  tiave  value  for  at  least  50  years, 
perhaps  longer.  How  mucl  i  better  this  would  be  than  to  be 
throwing  our  money  over    he  dam  in  made  work  and  leaf 
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raking  or  doles  and  shovel  jobs  as  we  have  been  doing  with 
60  little  to  show  lor  our  billions  and  billions  of  expenditures 
of  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money.  In  addition  to  this 
feature  of  a  real  home -building  program  is  the  added  one 
that  happy  people,  self-respecting,  Uving  in  decent  homes 
are  not  usually  revolutionists.  Neither  do  their  offspring 
grow  up  to  be  criminals  or  human  derelicts,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  our  slum  conditions  are  now  creating  in  niunbers 
out  of  proportion  to  the  total  populatioiL 

America  needed  a  potent  fiscal  shot  in  1933.  but  now  the 
protesting  patient  whether  employed  or  unemployed  has 
grown  tired  of  these  shots  and  is  asking  Congress  for  a  pro- 
gram, a  plan,  constructive  in  its  inception  and  practical  in  its 
administration,  aimed  at  the  solving  of  our  economic  torpor 
not  its  perpetuation  as  this  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  known  as 
House  bill  No.  83  seeks  to  do  in  granting  this  new  1 725,000.^00 
for  use  up  to  June  30,  1939. 


PaTing  the  Way  to  Future  Jobs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  13. 1929 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JENNINGS    RANDOLPH.    OP    WEST 
VIRGINIA,  JANUARY  12,  1939 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Thursday.  January  12,  1939: 

The  road  to  new  Jobs  cannot  be  paved  in  a  day.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  road  requires  patience,  hard  work,  and  skillfiil 
craftsmanship.  No  single  unit  of  this  road  reaches  the  whole  way 
to  the  goal  of  permanent  employment  for  everyone.  Instead  it  is 
made  up  of  many  units,  each  unit  prepared  separately,  one  at  a 
time,  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  completed  structure,  how- 
ever, is  destined  to  become  the  highway  to  greater  economic  com- 
fort and  secxulty. 

We  have  made  progress  in  the  construction  of  this  highway,  It 
Is  true,  yet  much  remains  to  be  achieved.  This  evening,  I  want 
to  bring  to  you  a  picture  of  what  has  been  done,  of  what  is  being 
done,  and  of  what  must  yet  be  accomplished.  First,  let  us  look 
at  the  unemployment  problem  itself. 

The  assertion  Is  often  made  that  we  face  a  problem  of  permanent 
unemployment  in  the  United  States.  According  to  this  view,  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  who  are  physically  fuad  mentaUy  capable 
of  earning  cubstantlal  incomes  must,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  expect  to  be  forced  to  live  the  lives  of  paupers  or  near- 
paupers.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  concept  ctf  our  future.  To 
me  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  American  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  provide  >i<Tngt»if  with  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxttrles 
and  conveniences  of  life  throtigh  honest  work  should  not  be  given 
the  opportimlty  to  do  so. 

PBOBLEM    18   NATIONAI.   ONI 

The  chief  obstacles  to  such  opporttmities  are  frequently  of  a 
national  character.  As  such,  they  are  beyond  Individual  control. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Labcn:  Committee.  I  have  used  and 
Shall  continue  to  use  every  reeoxm^  at  my  conunand  to  help  in 
overcoming  those  national  economic  dlfflctilties  which  are  too  great 
for  Individual  workers  to  surmount  alone.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  men  and  women  everywhere  shoxild  depend  upon  their  own 
physical  and  mental  resources  to  surmount  those  obstacles  within 
the  scope  of  Individual  achievement.  This  distinction  Is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong,  healthy,  and  self-reliant  people  as 
the  citizenry  of  this  covmtry. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  those  who  are  unemployed  today,  but 
I  am  thinking  also  of  those  who  may  become  unemployed  tomor- 
row. To  consider  the  unen^loyed  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  special  group  constantly  out  of  work  Is  an  error.  The 
unemployed  population  today  la  not  composed  entirely  of  the 
same  men  and  women  that  It  .was  last  year,  or  the  year  before. 
Since  May  1938,  over  one-half  of  the  new  employees  assigned  to 
W.  P.  A.  Jobs  each  month,  had  never  taken  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  before. 
These  new  workers  came  from  certified  relief  rolls,  which  meazu 
that  they  were  acttiaUy  unemployed  and  genuinely  In  need  of 
economic  relief  until  they  cov:d  find  private  employment  again. 
This  Is  evidence  of  the  chait^Log  personnel  of  the  unemployed 
pop\ilation. 
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It  Is  also  a  mistake  to  regard  tb«  unemployment  problem  as  a 
recent  one.  Uneniplojrment  existed  loog  before  the  craah  of  1930. 
The  depression  merely  amplified  It  to  such  an  extent  that  public 
recognition  of  Its  existence  was  Inevitable.  By  no  means  did 
public  recognition  mark  the  beginning  of  unemplojrment.  The 
sweep  of  the  business  cycle,  displacement  of  labor  by  techncrioglcal 
changes,  seasonal  variations  In  production,  shifts  In  foreign  trade, 
displacement  of  older  workers  by  younger  ones,  and  other  causes, 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  unrecognized  problem 
of  unemployment  was  coexistent  with  the  long-standing  causes 
which  account  lor  its  presence  today. 

DZnCT   BKLDT   WAS    ICXXDID 

When  unemployment  finally  gained  national  recognition  In  19SS. 
It  was  too  late  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  trouble  in  order  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  hour.  Direct  relief  was  the  immediate  need, 
and  that  was  supplied  by  the  Government.  As  soon  as  possible, 
employable  persons  were  given  usefxil,  productive  work.  Then 
began  the  longer  and  more  difficult  task  of  remedying  the  causes 
of  unemployment  or  of  providing  permanent  measures  for  protec- 
tion against  its  hazards.  ^ 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  the  estahllshment  ol  the  Social  Security 
Board  which  provided  for  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment 
Insxzrance.  Old-age  pensions  in  most  States  now  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  elderly  workers  when  they  are  displaced  by  younger 
employees.  This  Is  a  direct  attack  upon  a  specific  cause  of  unem- 
ployment. Most  other  attacks  have  been  made  on  a  broader  front 
as  protective  measures  against  general  imemployment.  Such  Is  the 
unemployment  Insurance  which  helps  to  absorb  the  shock  d 
losing  one's  Job.  regardless  of  the  basic  catise. 

Another  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
It,  too.  Is  an  attack  on  a  broad  front.  Its  object  Is  to  spread  the 
avaUable  wcH-k  among  a  greater  number  of  employees  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  wages  to  a  decent  mlnlmtun.  Indirectly,  of  courss. 
It  represents  one  type  of  adjustment  to  coxinteract  technological 
changes  which  have  made  the  12-  and  14-hour  day  of  a  century 
ago  quite  unnecessary  In  our  times. 

However,  this  is  only  a  beginning.  We  have  hardly  started  to 
pave  the  way  to  opportunity  for  everyone  to  produce  and  to  earn  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family.  What,  then,  remains  to  be  done? 
What  steps  must  we  take  in  the  next  advance  toward  this  goal? 
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Plrst,  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  workers  who  are  dis- 
placed by  technological  changes.  Second,  a  continuous  accelerating 
force  should  be  provided  for  our  economic  system  so  that  private 
enterprise  can  constantly  Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  it  has  to  offer. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  more  Important  steps  that  should  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  poKible  time.  They  are  direct  attacks  ujKm  specific 
causes  of  tinemployment. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ckingress  I  Introduced 
two  measvires.  which.  If  enacted  Into  law,  wlU  represent  a  long  stride 
in.  the  direction  of  remedying  some  of  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
unemployment  problems.  The  first  of  these  measures  provides  for 
a  8pe<^  study  of  the  technological  displacement  of  labor.  It  calls 
for  specific  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  upoa. 
which  sound  legislative  action  may  be  based.. 

The  time  has  ccwne  when  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  problem 
of  technological  displacement  of  labor.  Only  a  few  hours'  drive  from 
my  home  in  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  a  new  atrtanatlc  strip  steel  mill  has  Just 
recently  been  put  into  operation.  The  old  mlU  employed  14,000  men. 
The  new  mill  erected  in  its  place  employs  only  4.000  men.  Here  are 
10,000  skilled  and  semiskilled  men  who  are  out  of  work  today  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Must  they  be  compeUed  to  rely  solely  upon 
W.  P.  A.  Jot>s  for  a  livelihood?  Must  these  independent,  self- 
supporting  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  be  forced  to  Join  the  relief 
roUs  for  a  subsistence? 

Glass  factories  equipped  with  automatic  machinery  have  dis- 
placed thousands  of  workers  In  the  glass  Industry  within  recent 
years.  These  highly  skilled,  weU-pald  craftsmen  were  aocustccned  to 
a  high  standard  of  living.  Is  social  Justice  satisfied  by  providing 
tbem  with  a  mere  subsistence,  and  even  that  subsistence  of  a 
temporary  and  uncertain  character? 

COAI.    MUrtMS   AU    DtSPLACB) 

In  the  coal  mines  throtighout  the  Nation,  the  loading  machine 
and  other  labor-saving  machinery  has  displaced  thousands  of 
miners.  Any  machinery  which  lightens  the  btirden  of  man's  labor 
and  helps  him  to  produce  more  with  less  effort  Is  always  a  wel- 
come one.  But  must  the  workers  displaced  by  such  machinery 
be  forced  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  industrial  progress? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  method  can  be  found,  If  we  really  try, 
whereby  some  of  the  economic  benefits  due  to  such  changes  can 
be  shared  Immediately  with  the  workers  affected.  I  have  no  pre- 
conceived plan  of  my  own.  but  I  feel  sure,  and  I  believe  everyone 
wlU  agree  that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  study  this  prob- 
lem, to  sift  the  evidence,  and  finally  to  arrive  at  a  plan  which 
may  be  recommended  to  Congress  for  action. 

The  second  measure  Is  the  scientific  research  bill  which  I  first 
Introduced  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  again  in  the 
Seventy-fifth,  and  which  I  reintroduced  last  week.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  steps  In  making  possible  a  continued  increase 
In  the  number  of  Jobs  available  in  private  enterprise.  If  Industry 
is  to  provide  a  continually  Increasing  number  of  Jobs,  one  of  the 
first  requisites  Is  stabilized  business  conditions.  This  Is  based 
tipoD  adequate  regulation  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  capital, 
eithw  by  limiting  the  supply  or  by  increasing  the  demand,  or  tottL 
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In  a  recent  copyrighted  article.  John  Howard  Payne  pointed 
out  that  '"The  faUure  of  capital  outlets  to  abeorb  the  entire  supply 
of  savings  results  In  an  unbalanced  condition  between  the  supply 
of  Investment  funds  and  the  demand  for  them.  This  Is  the  major 
unbalanced  condition  that  must  be  corrected  In  the  economic 
system  in  order  to  preserve  any  semblance  of  stability." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  a  given  year  have  an  exchange  value  of  $80,000,- 
000.000,  then  the  Income  created  must  also  be  $80,000,000,000.  No 
more.  No  less.  But  If  for  any  reason  a  portion  of  this  Income,  say, 
$10,000,000,000.  Is  prevented  from  being  exchanged  promptly  for 
goods  and  services  produced,  or  their  eqxiivalent,  business  may  ex- 
pect a  set-back. 

For  example,  when  $80,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  Is  produced  and 
cnly  $70,000,000,000  of  Income  is  available  at  the  market  to  buy 
these  goods,  loud  cries  will  arise  about  the  scarcity  of  money,  over- 
production, underconsiimption,  unbalanced  conditions,  and  hard 
times.  Meanwhile  production  will  slow  down,  employnient  will  de- 
crease, prices  will  fail,  and  business  confidence  will  give  way  to 
genuine  fear. 

CAPrrAL  otJTtxrs  must  be  opin 

Obviously,  adequate  capital  outlets  must  be  kept  open  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  conditions.  In  his  outline  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal outlets  for  capital,  Mr.  Payne  emphasized  two  of  them,  namely. 
Government  security  Issues  to  finance  Public  Works  programs  and 
private  security  Issues  to  finance  new  Industrial  developments. 
These  two  may  be  used  alternatively  or  In  combination  to  bolster 
up  the  demand  for  capital  when  it  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
supply.  In  this  way  the  No.  1  balance  in  the  economic  system  may 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  approximate  equilibrium. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  constant  accelerating  force  In  the  form  of 
adequate  Investment  opportunities  must  be  applied  to  the  wheels 
of  our  economic  system.  The  accelerating  force  of  Government 
borrowing  and  spending  should  not  be  removed  until  a  substitute 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise.  The  Initial 
impetus  given  by  a  year  or  two  of  heavy  Government  spending 
conveys  no  assvirance  biislness  will  be  able  to  carry  on  after  the 
accelerating  force  of  that  spending  has  been  exhausted  or  with- 
drawn. That  substitute  must  be  in  the  form  of  private  investment 
opportunities  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  the  supply  of  available 
capital.  Therefore,  the  paramount  need  today  Is  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  program  to  bring  about  a  continuous  succession  of 
new  industrial  developments  and  the  attending  Investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Tlie  early  stages  in  the  development  of  new  industries  is  very 
largely  a  mystery  to  those  unfamiliar  with  actual  scientific  research. 
History  reveals  that  fimdanrental  science  is  the  fountainhead  from 
which  practically  all  the  great  industries  of  modem  times  have 
sprung.  Therefore  common  sense  dictates  that  the  starting  point 
of  a  program  to  increase  private-investment  opportunities  should 
begin  with  a  stimulation  of  research  In  fundamental  science. 

RBSEAaCH  PBOCRAM  IS  NEEDED 

The  scientific  research  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  Is  the  result  of 
long  study  and  the  considered  Judgment  of  leading  thinkers 
throughout  the  Nation.  If  passed  this  bill  will  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  an  intensive  research  program  from  which  new  industrial 
and  commercial  developments  may  spring.  As  these  developments 
appear,  new  and  profitable  outlets  for  capital  will  be  provided,  as 
well  as  new  and  better  Jobs  for  thousands  of  unenjployed  workers. 
Consequently  private  investment  may  ultimately  be  substituted  for 
Government  borrowing  as  the  chief  element  in  the  demand  for  cap- 
ital. Business  will  then  be  able  to  carry  on  under  its  own  power 
as  it  receives  constant  stimulation  from  the  flow  of  new  oppor- 
tunities for  private  investment. 

These  two  measures  which  I  have  discussed  this  evening  repre- 
sent the  next  immediate  steps  I  believe  should  be  taken  to  pave  the 
way  for  future  Jobs  and  better  business  conditions.  We  cannot 
expect  the  highway  to  employment  opportunities  to  be  built  with- 
out effort  on  the  part  of  Individuals  as  well  as  business  and  govern- 
ment. We  must  apply  ourselves  constantly,  each  one  to  his  own 
part  of  the  task,  until  we  achieve  our  goal.         » 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  in  his  famous  Psalm  of  Life,  said: 
"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
■*         With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


Allotment  of  Cotton  Acreage  Under  the  Farm  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF  OKLAHOBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  13,  1939 

Mr.  NICHOLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  faU  I  held  a  series  of 
meetings  with  cotton  farmers  in  my  district  to  discuss  the 


Farm  Act,  and  I  found  a  imlform  sentiment  for  a  change 
in  the  handling  of  the  piogram  that  I  believe  would  be 
easy  to  bring  about  and  oae  which  would  do  much  to  ease 
present  friction.  I 

That  Is,  to  give  the  county  committees  the  authority  to 
reallocate  cotton  acreage  giten  to  farmers,  when  the  farmers 
indicate  that  they  do  not  in  tend  to  plant  it.  Suppose  that  a 
county  has  a  50,000  total  cotton  acreage  allowed  by  the 
State  committee.     In  our    section  generally  at  least  10,000 


The 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Friday. 


because  certain  farmers  did  not 
at  all  or  not  the  total  amount 


acres  would  not  be  planted 
want  to  plant  any  cotton 
allotted  to  them. 

If  the  county  committee  had  authority  to  dispose  of  this 
10,000  acres  by  increasing  t  le  allotment  of  other  farmers,  or 
to  permit  certain  farmers,  f  armerly  cotton  growers  who  were 
on  farms  without  a  "cottop  history"  to  grow  some  cotton, 

a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
plaints at  present  heard  bedause  of  the  rigid  acreage  control. 

I  intend  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  also  tl^e  oflacials  of  the  Department  of 

county  committees  be  given  this 
authority.  However,  it  is  hecessary  that  prompt  action  be 
taken,  for  farmers  are  already  making  their  crop  plans  for 
this  year  and  should  have  ii  formation  now  as  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  cotton  they  can  plant. 


Problem 


EXTENSIOlJr  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VINCENt  F.  HARRINGTON 

O  ^  IOWA 

C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ji  inuary  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  VIN(  iJENT  F.  HARRINGTON,  OP  IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mil  Speaker,  the  problem  of  organ- 
ized society  is  how  to  brinj  enough  money  into  circulation 
each  year  to  enable  the  peaple  to  buy  the  wealth  they  can 
produce  in  order  that  all  miy  live  on  an  American  standard, 
provide  for  the  needs  of  government,  and  something  for 
savings  account  as  a  found  ition  for  security  and  growth. 

There  are  just  three  wayj  to  bring  money  into  circulation, 
viz: 

First.  By  the  production  and  sale  of  the  raw  materials — 
products  of  the  ground. 

Second.  By  direct  issue  aj  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Third.  By  taxation  or  by  some  form  of  credit  device. 

ITie  second  method  mere  y  provides  an  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  society. 

The  third  method  mere  y  represents  the  act  of  levying 
upon  savings  or  the  pledging  of  wealth  which  has  not  yet 
been  created. 

Neither  the  second  nor  tie  third  method  actually  creates 
any  new  wealth  from  whi;h  society  and  government  may 
draw  sustenance. 

PKCOUCTIOM    AND    PRICK 

•nie  process  of  creating  uealth  starts  with  the  production 
of  raw  materials — products  of  the  ground.  Manufacturing, 
transportation,  merchandis^g,  and  other  functions  of  busi- 
ness and  capital  represent  jonly  services  which  could  not  be 
performed  at  allif  the  raw  materials  were  not  first  produced. 

The  amoimt  of  real  wealtn  brought  into  existence  is  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  units  of  raw  materials  produced. 

The  amount  of  goods  and  services  such  units  of  new  wealth 
will  buy  is  measured  by  the  price  per  unit  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  new  wealth. 

Therefore,  number  of  uhits  of  raw  materials  produced, 
times  prices  received,  equate  the  new  wealth  income  created 
during  each  production  cycl^  or  year. 
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Example:  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  selling  for  50  cents  per 
bushel  brings  into  circulation  $500. 

One  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  selling  for  $1  per  bushel 
brings  into  circulation  $1,000. 

It  is  the  bushel  of  wheat,  ton  of  coal,  pound  of  copper,  and 
so  forth,  that  the  producer  of  new  wealth  puts  into  circula- 
tion. When  he  spends  the  dollars  received  for  his  product  he 
places  the  equivalent  amount  of  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  next  man.  who  in  turn  passes  it  to  the  next,  and 
so  forth. 

The  units  of  raw  materials — new  wealth — are  transformed 
by  industry  into  other  forms  of  wealth  and  become  permanent 
assets  of  society. 

That  is  not  true  of  the  dollar  of  issue  or  the  credit  dollar. 

Thus  the  dollar  brought  into  circulation  by  the  production 
and  sale  of  raw  materials — new  wealth — is  the  only  dollar 
which  represents  real  wealth. 

Therefore  all  national  income  is  based  on  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  new  wealth  produced. 

And  the  sale  of  the  annual  production  of  new  wealth  must 
bring  into  circulation  enough  money  so  that  when  turned 
over  in  the  channels  of  business  It  will  provide  a  national 
income  sufBcient  to  operate  the  Nation— society — as  a  solvent 
business  institution. 

HXW    WEALTH    ZNCOMZ    AND    NATIONAI.    INCOICZ 

Since  agricultural  income  represents  roughly  seven-tenths 
of  all  new  wealth  income  and  largely  gages  the  industrial 
demand  for  minerals,  limiber,  and  other  raw  materials,  the 
relationship  of  agricultural  income  to  national  income  be- 
comes the  governing  factor  in  our  economy. 

The  relationship  of  agricultural  income  to  factory  pay 
rolls — the  best  index  to  the  state  of  industry — and  national 
income  is.  for  all  practical  purposes.  1-1-7. 

Meaning  that  each  $1  of  gross  agricultural  income  srields 
$1  of  factory  pay  roUs  and  $7  of  national  income.    Example: 
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Gross  farm 
income 

Approximate 

factory  pay 

rolls  (ratio  1 

to  7) 

National  in- 
oome (ratio 
llo7) 

nas 

111,700,000.000 
6,330,000,000 

$11,700,000,000 
5,500,000.000 

S82.000  000  000 

1932 _ 

37,000,000.000 

Deficit 

6,370,000.000 

6,200,000,000 

ii.  000. 000. 000 

Production  of  all  grains,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye.  barley,  flax: 

Bushels 

1928 5. 633,  000,  000 

1932 5. 253, 000, 000 

Production  of  principal  meats,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal: 

Pound* 

1928 17,  007,  000,  000 

1932 .^ 16,  800. 000, 000 

t 

Thus  production  of  grains,  meats,  and  so  forth.  In  1928 
and  1932  reflects  slight  difference  In  niunber  of  units,  but 
approximately  50-percent  decline  in  dollar  srield. 

With  more  population  in  1932  than  in  1928  and  slightly 
less  production  In  1932  than  1928,  had  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operated  according  to  orthodox  economy  the 
farmer  should  have  received  a  higher  price  in  1932  than  in 
1928.  since  there  was  no  important  carry-over  of  grain  and 
meat  stocks  from  preceding  years. 

We  produced  the  necessary  number  of  units  of  new  wealth 
in  1932,  but  failed  to  measure  properly  their  value  in  terms 
of  dollars  which  could  be  exchanged  for  goods  and  services. 

CONSEQUENCES    Or    FAILING    TO    STABILIZE    PBICBS 

Failure  to  stabilize  farm  new  wealth  prices  at  the  level 
which  existed  in  1936.  when  parity,  or  equal  exchange  value, 
prevailed  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor,  has  cost  this 
Nation  in  8V2  years — January  1,  1930,  to  July  1,  1938,  in- 
clusive— approximately  $233,000,000,000  of  national  income 
which  the  people  might  have  had.  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Yew 

Oron 

Inoome 
from 
{urn  pro- 
duction 
(mOUoo 
«loilua) 

Defi- 
ciency 
from  1936 
level. 

19?0-37 
(million 
doUan) 

Labor 

income 
(m-Uion 
dollwi) 

I>f»- 

ciencv 
from  1936 

level. 

1930-37 
(miUion 

National 
inoi>me, 
gnm 
(miUion 
doU&nj 

Defi- 
ciency 
rronil93l 
tovcl 
193(^37 
(nil.l:on 
dollars) 

1«1 '.-     . 

8,937 

£.M4 

11.041 

U.337 

ii.gcH 

11.  «N0 

11.616 

11,741 

11,  Ml 

9,4.M 

«,9MI 

6,331 

MSt 

7,000 
8.100 
».«» 
9.000 

3.fi00 

*ft.300 

•9.000 

•11.0110 

•10.100 

•11.000 

•11.400 

•11,300 

•11.300 

>11.700 

*«.«» 

•7,000 

'A.300 

•5,500 

•6.900 

•7,600 

•8.800 

•9.000 

13,400 





1922 

1923 

■ -■-••■"■  ■ 

1»24 



:::rnnt 

1925 

SI,  31} 

K2.  W7 
83.SS7 
06,178 

«s:i2 

17,317 
43.7V2 
49.000 
•6,700 
60,300 
63.000 
KflOO 

1926 

■  - ■ "■"■  ■  ■ 

1987 



.••••-••«*. 

.—.. 

1938 _ 

lOSI 

M» _.      „ 

IS31 

3,096 
4.612 
ft.  149 

5,334 

4,4<« 

z,vn 

2,880 
2.  480 
2,340 

zoas 

4,512 
6,149 
6.234 
14W 
»,*» 
2,8H0 
2.4«« 

xxn 

14,183 
SI  SM 

1932 

1933 

1934  « 

IflSSi 

in«> 

1937  • 

43,043 

W,SI» 
31,360 
33,660 
30.160 
17  300 

un« 

16,680 

Total 

83,371 

33,431 

333,507 

>  1921-1933.  Agricultural  YMrbook.  1936. 

'  Approzimiitek  r 

•  Estimated. 

*  To  July  1,  1038,  aFtimsted. 

Ratio  figure  showing  average  rdationshlp  of  farm  Income 
to  national  income  is  1  to  4. 

Relationship  of  farm  income  to  labor  income  equal  for  all 
practical  purposes.  (Farm  and  labor  income  varied  less  than 
a  billion  (loUars  over  a  17-year  period.) 

In  order  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  Jist  what  this  loss 
of  $233,000,000,000  In  national  income  amoimts  to,  I  will 
break  it  down  into  concrete  form: 

$0,000,000,000 
64,000.000.000 


It  would  have  paid  all  the  farm  mortgages 

It  would  have  paid  all  the  public  debt 

It  wotild  have  built  a  miUion  miles  oX  paved  roads 

at  taO.OOOO  per  mile ._ 

It  woiild  have  replaced  5,000,000  condemned  homes 

at  $4,000  each 

It  would  have  purchased  all  the  farm  land,  Uve- 

Btock  and  farm  buildings  in  the  United  States.  _ 
It   would   have   pxirchased   a    new  11,000   auto  for 

every  laborer  in   the  United   States 

Then  there  would  be  enough  left  over  to  give  erery 

farmer  $1,000  cash  for  operating  expenses ' 

And  enoiigh  more  to  pay  off  the  railroad  debt 


so.  000. 000. 000 

20. 000, 000, 000 

67.000,000,000 

40, 000. 000,  000 

6.000,000.000 
17, 000. 000, 000 

WKT  A6aicxn.Tt7aAL  ooMicoomr  psices  have  sttnx  to  pkesbwt  low 

LEVELS 

Agricultural  prices  have  declined  to  iH-esent  low  levels  be- 
cause of  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  current  Pope-McOill 
Act,  viz: 

First.  Failure  to  employ  ccnnmodity  loans  to  malntahi 
prices  at  a  su£Bciently  high  level.  Sliding-scale  loan  system, 
gaged  to  size  of  crop,  automatically  limits  such  loans  to  52 
percent  of  parity  in  years  of  normal  yield. 

Second.  Failure  adequately  to  provide  sufficient  storage  as 
insurance  against  domestic  need  in  event  of  drought,  war. 
or  other  form  of  emergency. 

"niird.  Failure  to  specifically  provide  method  for  disposal 
of  any  excess  suppUes  beyond  current  use  and  nonnal  re- 
serve needs. 

Fourth.  Failure  to  distinguish  between  domestic  price  and 
world  price  for  those  portions  of  crops  used  or  stored  for 
domestic  purposes  and  those  portions  to  be  sold  In  export  or 
diverted  to  nonfood  and  nonfabric  purposes. 

Fifth.  Failure  to  render  tariffs  on  agricultural  products 
adequate  or  effective. 

Sixth.  Possibility  that  act  is  unconstitutional. 

Seventh.  Dependence  upon  production  control  rather  than 
control  of  surpluses  occurring  In  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

Eighth.  Diversion  of  land  from  certain  major  basic  crops 
to  other  major  basic  crops  has  created  condition  of  unbal- 
ance In  relationship  between  crops. 

Ninth.  Contemplates  legalistic  adjustments  ix^ch  Nature 
docs  not  recognize. 

Tenth.  Contemplates  price  structure  that  is  variable  and 
at  no  time  mathematically  geared  to  farm-debt  structure  set 
up  on  basis  of  1926  land  values  and  earning  power. 


4] 
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President  Roosevelt  In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  said 
that  the  national  income  should  be  brought  up  to  $80,000.- 
000.000  per  year.  It  should  be  in  order  to  support  the  present 
public  debt  and  tax  structure,  yield  an  American  standard 
of  life  for  our  people,  and  leave  something  for  a  savings  ac- 
count. On  that  basis,  agricultural  income  must  be  brought 
up  $12,000,000,000  per  year,  which  is  entirely  possible  without 
resort  to  subsidies  or  conflict  with  any  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

KIND  or  IXCISLATION  NECESSART  TO  STABILIZE  BOTH  AGEICULTVRAL   AND 

NATIONAL    INCOMES 

Legislation  that  will  effectively  regulate  and  stabilize  farm 
commodity  prices  and  therefore  agricultural  and  national 
incomes  and  keep  industry  employed  necessarily  must  be 
based  on  the  following  points,  viz: 

First.  A  system  of  prices  geared  to  a  definite  index  figure, 
logically  that  of  1926  when  a  parity  relationship  existed  be- 
tween farm  products  and  the  products  of  industry  and  labor 
making  up  the  general  commodity  index.  Prices  thus  geared 
would  rise  and  fall  as  the  factors  involved  in  the  general 
commodity  index  changed. 

Second.  The  parity  price  thus  established  to  apply  to  all 
farm  commodities  sold  for  food  and  fabric  purposes  in  the 
domestic  market;  the  open  or  world  price  to  apply  to  stocks 
in  excess  of  domestic  use  and  reserve  needs. 

Third.  No  surplus  to  be  declared  until  there  has  been 
placed  in  storage  farm  commodities  up  to  35  percent  of  a 
normal  year's  yield  of  the  major  basic  crops. 

Fourth.  Creation  of  a  governmental  agency  to  act  for 
society — for  whose  benefit  foodstuffs  and  fabrics  materials 
are  produced — in  handling  the  disposal  of  excess  stocks, 
either  in  the  world  market  or  by  subsidy  to  industries  for 
use  for  nonfood  and  nonfabric  purposes,  such  as  power  alco- 
hol, road  materials,  plastics,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  Importations  of  competitive  and  substitute  materials 
should  be  required  to  pay  an  admission  or  clearance  fee — 
tantamount  to  tariff — equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
actual  landed  cost  of  such  imports  and  domestic  parity 
Income  price  of  products  which  they  would  displace. 

Since  it  would  be  economically  unwise  to  increase  tariffs 
on  certain  raw  materials  to  comparable  levels  with  those 
applying  to  some  industries,  downward  adjustments  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  some  industries  to  afford  tariff 
equality  between  industrial  goods  and  raw  materials.  Too 
many  tariffs  represent  the  evil  effects  of  group  pressure,  as, 
for  instance,  steel  on  which  the  tariff  advanced  from  $8.14 
per  ton  in  1932  to  $14.47  per  ton  in  1937. 

Sixth.  Conservation  effort  should  be  concentrated  in  areas 
of  greatest  need,  eroded  districts  and  areas  in  need  of  re- 
forestation, conversion  to  grass,  and  so  forth,  such  shifts  in 
land  use  to  be  subsidized  during  period  of  transition. 

Seventh.  The  full  strength  of  government  should  be  em- 
ployed in  research  and  to  encourage  research  and  to  develop 
and  assist  and  even  subsidize  new  industries  which  will 
utilize  farm  products  for  nonfood  and  nonfabric  purposes 
and  utilize  crops  which  well  could  displace  excessive  acreages 
of  basic  crops  of  which  there  are  periodical  surpluses. 

INDICATED    REMEDIAL    LEGISLATION 

The  Gillette-Harrington  farm  bill,  if  enacted,  would  yield 
to  agriculture  an  annual  Income  of  approximately  $12,000,- 
000,000  per  year  and  make  possible  a  national  income  of 
approximately  $84,000,000,000  per  year.  It  meets  every  legal- 
istic requirement  listed  on  page  7.  It  is  undoubtedly  consti- 
tutional. It  consolidates  all  governmental  agricultural  credit 
operations  in  one  department,  divorcing  them  from  the 
purely  physical  aspects  which  properly  are  the  concern  of 
:^^-  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  will  restore  value  to  the 
$100,000,000  which  American  farmers  have  invested  in  the 
seciirities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  its  sub- 
agencies.  It  will  not  interfere  with  any  conservation  pro- 
gram now  in  operation  or  contemplated.  It  will  put  agricul- 
tiue  on  a  sound  business  basis  for  the  first  time  in  history 
and  supply  an  unshakable  foundation  for  factory  pay  rolls 
and  national  income. 


forth 

try  to  pay  farmers  25 


The  Gillette-Harrington  p  jwer  alcohol  b:Il  would  remit  the 
Federal  tax  on  motor  fuel  containing  10  percent  or  more  of 
alcohol  made  from  agricultural  products — com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  artichokes,  potatoes ,  sweetpotatoes.  bagasse,  and  so 
Such  remission  wouli  1  make  it  possible  for  the  indus- 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  56 
cents  per  bushel  at  which  itf  supply  of  corn  is  bought  under 
contract 

To  supply  the  motors  of  America  with  a  10-percent-blend 
fuel  would  require  a  minimuhi  of  800  plants  of  10,000-gallons 
capacity  daily,  representing  an  investment  of  upward  of 
$500,000,000,  and  which  wou|d  employ,  directly  and  indirectly, 
800,000  to  1,000.000  heads  df  families.  Since  alcohol  is  the 
base  for  all  synthetics,  the  p  )tentialities  of  this  infant  indus- 
try are  such  that  these  estimates  represent  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  possible  indicate<  development. 

New  legislation  to  encourige  and  protect  development  of 
Industries  based  on  strategic  minerals,  manganese,  molybde- 
num, chrome,  quicksilver,  ilxienite,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
enacted  to  create  employment,  add  to  new  wealth  income, 
improve  the  military  safety  af  the  United  States,  and  provide 
opportunities  for  capital.  Manganese  alone  is  capable  of 
developing  into  a  $30,000, 0001- per-year  industry. 

Parity  prices,  parity  taril  s,  full  protection  for  American 
labor,  land  and  capital,  anl  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, substituting  orgaric  for  inorganic  materials  to 
achieve  conservation  of  irrep  laceable  elements,  should  become 
the  paramount  policy  of  government. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  FL  X)D  BYRD.  OF  VIRGINIA,  BEFORE 
MASSACHUSETTS  FEDERATION  OF  TAXPAYERS*  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, AND  LETTER  TO  C  lAIRMAN  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appentix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  my  colleague  [Mr.  ByrdI  before  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers'  Aisociations  at  Boston,  December 
10, 1938.  and  a  letter  written  by  my  colleague  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

the   address   and   letter   were 
Record,  as  follows: 


There   being   no   objectio^. 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


The  sacred  responslbUity  of  >reserving  representative  democracy 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  An  erlcan  citizens,  because  here  It  has 
flowered  to  the  fullest  perfectlan  In  freedom  and  in  our  progress 
and  our  development.  Preserve  It  not  only  for  ourselves  and  Ameri- 
cans who  come  after  us  but  as  ap  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
the  depressed  peoples  In  other  lands  who  seek  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  here.  | 

Democracy  must  be  made  e  Bclent.  Democracy  must  be  made 
effective  to  meet  new  condltioi  s  and  new  problems,  but  this  and 
all  of  this,  can  be  accompllshec  within  the  framework  of  our 'con- 
stitutional Government  and  p  eserve  as  a  continuing  vital  force 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are  Just  as  valid  today  as  ever 
before. 

What  we  need  most  in  our  cc  untry  today  is  a  program  of  educa- 
tion in  the  operations  of  government  such  as  this  splendid  and 
nonpartisan  Federation  of  Taxpayers  is  performing  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  an  aroused  publ  Ic  sentiment  to  fortify  and  improve 
good  legislation  and  to  discard  impractical  theories,  to  demand  the 
adoption  of  sound  economic  principles  that  have  never  been  set 
aside  since  the  beginning  of  tine,  and  to  act,  not  for  the  political 
aggrandizement  of  any  one  individual  or  of  any  one  political  party 
but  for  the  true  and  for  the  beit  interests  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  want  debate,  free  an^  unafraid,  and  let  that  discussion 
come  from  members  of  both  Jxalitical  parties  and  be  conducted 
utterly  regardless  of  political  consequences  to  those  who  speak  the 
convictions  that  exist  in  their  l  earts. 
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For  the  past  several  years  we  have  had  at  Waablngton  much 
loose  talk  and  loose  thinking  of  a  new  Ilberaliam  which  wUl  sweep 
away  the  clouds  of  depression;  wave  a  magic  wand  of  legislative 
panaceas  for  our  Uls:  and  give  a  substitute  for  those  time-old  vir- 
tues of  thrift,  frugality,  self-reUance  and  industry  that  have  made 
our  country  great  and  given  to  us  a  progress,  a  freedom,  a  happiness, 
a  contentment  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  great  nation.  Ftxica 
my  own  personal  observation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
a  modem  liberal  is  often  tested  and  Judged  in  proportion  to  how 
liberal  he  is  willing  to  be  with  other  people's  money.  If  a  Senator 
acts  to  safeguard  the  Public  Treasury,  to  spend  the  public  money 
judiciously,  and  only  for  necessary  and  usefxil  functions,  some 
proclaimed  him  a  "reactionary,"  "an  economic  royalist."  and  more 
recently  "a  copperhead." 

Calling  names  never  solved  a  problem  or  offered  a  solution  for 
dilllcultles.  For  myself,  how  I  am  classified  In  the  public  life  of 
America  Is  of  little  concern  to  me.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  have 
voted  my  convictions  and  owe  my  allegiance  to  my  constituents  of 
Virginia  and  to  my  oath  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  history  of  this  momentous  period  ts  written.  I  believe 
the  true  liberals  of  today  wlU  be  recorded  as  those  who.  like  David 
Walsb,  of  Massachxisetts,  and  other  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
fought  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Executive,  as  he 
and  others  risked  their  political  lives  In  defense  of  the  immortal 
principle  tliat  ova  Government  was  established  in  three  branches, 
each  Independent  of  the  other. 

Those  of  us  who  act  to  preserve  the  financial  solvency  of  our 
Nation  are  fighting  for  true  liberalism,  because  without  solvency 
there  can  be  no  liberal  government.  And  so  it  was  when  we  voted  to 
make  illegal  the  use  of  relief  funds  in  elections.-  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  more  unliberal  and  un-American  than  to  coerce  and  control 
the  sacred  privilege  of  suffrage  in  a  free  country  toy  c(Rnmands  from 
those  who  diqiense  relief  to  the  destitute  who  are  compeUed  to 
accept  chanty  from  their  Government.  That  this  has  been  and  is 
being  done  no  informed  person  can  deny,  and  such  action  by  high 
officials  received  encouragement  In  the  defeat  by  one  vote  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  a  resolution  denouncing  this  utterly 
indefensible  use  of  public  fxinds.  And  again,  in  supporting  the  res- 
olution condemning  sit-down  strikes,  a  liberal  vote  was  cast,  because 
the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  private  property  from  mob  possession 
Is  inherent  in  every  liberal  form  of  government.  So  the  classifica- 
tion is  largely  a  matter  of  definition.  But  I  can  say  definitely  that 
good  government  and  Iit>cral  government  would  be  vastly  promoted 
if  the  "brain  trusters"  from  TugweU  to  Corcoran  would  go  home 
and  If  Congress  resumed  its  constitutional  duty  tar  the  initiation 
and  consideration  and  adoption  of  national  legislation. 

Today  the  time  has  come  to  analyze,  to  appraise  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad.  and  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  vast  legislation  adopted  by 
the  National  Congress  in  the  past  6  year.s.  Our  last  election  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  the  American  people  intend  to  do  this  very 
thing,  and  are  doing  It.  In  this  analysis  let  us  remember  that  the 
real  test  of  a  law — the  real  worth  of  legislation — is  in  its  practical 
administration  and  effect  upon  all  the  miUlons  of  our  citizens,  and 
that  a  principle  enacted  into  law — a  Just  and  fair  principle — Is  often 
defeated  by  the  maladministration  of  its  operation. 

With  much  Important  legislation  enacted  In  this  period.  I  can 
hc-artUy  agree.  I  have  been  In  accord  with  the  foreign  policies  of 
our  Government.  I  have  supported  Secretary  Hull  in  his  efforts  to 
regain  our  foreign  trade  and  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  signed  by  President  Hoover.  I  have  sup- 
ported adequate  national  defense  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless 
national  defense  is  used  merely  as  a  means  of  pump  priming  and 
public  spending.  I  favored  control  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  am  opjxjscd  to  monopolies  that  operate  to  throttle 
competition  and  fix  prices.  I  applaud  the  remarkably  fine  work 
done  In  the  reorganization  of  the  banking  system.  As  a  member 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  social-security  legislation  I  will  support  measures  to 
reform  and  strengthen  and  make  workable  a  social -security  pro- 
gram within  the  ability  of  oxir  citizenship  to  support.  Social 
security,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  here  to  stay. 

In  surveying  recent  legislation,  remember  that  private  enter- 
prise is  the  foundation  stone  on  which  our  Republic  is  founded. 
Private  enterprise,  and  not  the  Government,  must  provide  employ- 
ment for  our  citizens.  Private  enterprise  is  the  motor  tbat  pro- 
vides the  taxes  for  our  Government  to  operate.  If  taxes  become 
ccmfiscatory.  If  governmental  regimentation  becomes  too  oppres- 
sive. If  governmental  competition  becomes  too  destructive,  then 
private  enterprise  can  neither  pay  the  taxes  nor  give  employment 
to  the  workers.  Remember,  too.  that  the  character  of  our  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  our  most  valuable  national  possession,  and  the 
character  of  many  can  and  will  be  Injured.  If  not  destroyed,  by 
unrestricted  and  profligate  public  relief,  as  character  comes  from 
self-help  and  industry  and  not  from  idleness  and  thrlftlessness. 
The  very  Immensity  of  our  relief  expenditures  has  made  imprac- 
tical the  confinement  of  relief  to  those  actually  in  need — an  obli- 
gation that  all  of  us  recognize  must  be  met  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure— with  the  result  that  millions  of  able-bodied  citizens  now  rely 
upon  the  Government  for  support  and  have  ceased  to  exert  their 
effort  for  self-help  and  to  obtain  private  employment. 

A  grant  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  a  gift. 
Nothing  would  curb  the  extravagance  in  our  Federal  Government 
more  than  a  recognition  of  this  very  simple  and  elementary  truth. 
Actually  every  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  in  the  past  6 
years  has.  In  fact,  been  a  mortgage,  and  a  first  mortgage,  on  the 
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property  oi  every  citizen  In  each  of  the  48  States.  In  this  con- 
federation of  SUtes.  the  United  States  of  America,  the  parent 
Government  has  no  money  except  such  as  is  derived  from  the 
States  by  taxation.  It  has  no  security  on  which  to  borrow  except 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  48  States,  so  instead  of  a  grant 
being  a  gift,  the  States  are  given  a  mortgage  to  pay  with  accrued 
Interest,  and  the  bureaucrats  at  Washington  take  a  toll  for  top- 
heavy  administrative  cost,  which,  in  some  Instances,  a^  I  hsvs 
shown  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  has  equaled  a  full  S3  percent 
of  the  sum  expended. 

For  9  years  we  have  spent  more  than  our  Income.  Our  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  the  largest  In  p^rrtlnie  his- 
tory. For  recovery  and  relief  we  have  spent  $27,000,000,000  since 
the  depression  began.  In  addition,  we  have  borrowed  and  loaned 
•8,000.000.000  more  to  citizens  and  corporations,  much  at  whleb. 
I  predict,  will  never  be  repaid  to  our  Government.  Our  debt  In 
1932  was  916.000.000,000.  with  no  contingent  llabUltles.  Oo  July 
1  next  we  will  owe  at  least  Ml.OOG.OOO.OOO  in  direct  d^t  and  wUl 
have  a  contingent  liability,  which  U  not  listed  on  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Government  and  erf  which  no  Government  ofll- 
cial  has  made  annouiKxment.  This  liability  is  Just  as  much  an 
obllgaUon  as  the  reported  debt.  Thirty  Government  corporations 
have  been  organized  with  authorltv  to  issue  bonds,  debentures, 
and  notes  to  the  amoimt  of  $16,220,326,000.  These  obUgattons. 
when  issued,  are  guaranteed  in  full  for  {M-lndpal  and  Interest  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but.  I  repeat,  are  not 
included  in  the  debt  you  find  reported  In  the  Treasury  statements. 
With  much  difficulty.  I  have  ascertained  that  on  June  1.  last, 
bonds,  debenttires.  and  notes  had  been  Issued  by  these  corpora- 
tions, over  three-fourths  having  been  sold  to  the  public  to  the 
amoimt  of  $7,040,462,000.  so  that  our  actual  debt  on  July  1.  next. 
will  approach  $50,000,000,000.  and  may  be  much  mwe  if  the  maxl- 
mtim  authorization  to  issue  $8,000,000,000  more  of  bonds  is  exer- 
cised by  these  Government  corporations. 

In  these  corporations  the  Federal  Government  has  ptirchaaed 
and  paid  for  stock  to  the  extent  of  $1,983,893,000.  A  case  in  point 
of  one  of  the  30  borrowing  corporations  is  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000  and  over  $200,000.- 
000  of  notes  sold  to  the  pubUc  and  guaranteed  by  the  FVKleral 
Government.  This  corporation  lost  In  Its  operations  94  percent 
of  its  capital  stock  and  received  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$94,000,000  to  pay  this  loss.  And  then  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
reporting  futvu-e  losses  to  the  Congress,  obtained  on  March  8.  last, 
the  passage  of  a  law  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
all  losses  without  the  formality  of  first  obtaining  an  appropriation 
from  Congress,  and  to  automatically  include  such  losses  in  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bills. 

Some  of  these  vast  corporations  make  detailed  reports  to  Con- 
gress and  some  do  not.  Many  are  not  accountable  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  control  audit,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  a  corporation  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  biUlon  of  stock 
and  further  authority  to  Issue  guaranteed  bonds. 

The  recoverable  assets,  if  and  when  realized,  will  be  vastly  dis- 
appointing and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  discharge  any  substantial 
piut  of  the  Indebtedness  our  Government  has  incurred.  Oiir  situ- 
ation today.  In  brief,  is  this: 

We  have  trebled  the  public  debt  In  6  years.  This  debt  is  now 
an  average  of  over  $1,000,000,000  for  each  State,  and  the  Interest, 
before  this  debt  is  F>ald.  will  in  all  probability  be  more  than  the  debt 
itself.  The  Federal  appropriations  in  this  current  year  are  the 
largest  In  peacetime  history.  Our  tax  collections  for  the  year  end- 
ing last  July  were  the  largest.  Tet  in  the  present  fiscal  year  our 
deficit  will  be  the  largest  peacetime  deficit.  In  the  ninth  consecu- 
tive year  of  great  deficits  we  are  farther  away — and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly— farther  away  from  a  balanced  Budget  than  at  any  time 
since  the  depression  began. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  is  spending  $23,000  every  minute 
of  every  day  and  every  night,  including  Sunday;  and  at  this.  $11,600 
is  being  added  each  minute  to  the  public  debt. 

Coincident  with  the  rise  In  the  Federal  debt  and  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral taxation  have  come  similar  Increases  in  the  burdens  of  the 
States  and  localities.  The  Federal  Government  has  demanded  the 
same  prodigality  of  sp>endlng  by  the  other  governmental  units  of 
our  Republic,  and  the  sovereign  State  of  Georgia  has  only  recently 
been  publicly  reprimanded  because  that  State  was  reluctant  to 
amend  its  constitution  to  issue  State  bonds  and  abandon  its  wise 
and  frugal  policy  of  pay  as  you  go. 

This  current  year,  the  fiscal  year  of  1939,  the  expenditures  of  all 
governments  in  America — local.  State,  and  National — ^wlll  be  more 
than  $20,000,000,000.  or  about  one- third  of  the  total  gross  income 
of  this  Nation,  and  this  $20,000,000,000  Is  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  all  products  that  come  from  the  soil  and  under  the  groimd,  all 
the  products  of  the  farm,  including  livestock,  the  products  of  the 
forests,  and  the  products  of  the  mines.  How  long  can  a  republic 
exist  spending  one-third  of  Its  gross  income  and  twice  the  value  of 
the  new  wealth  that  comes  from  the  soil?  As  ominous  as  are  our 
vast  exi>enditures  for  recovery  and  relief,  the  fact,  too.  Is  that  by 
actual  Budget  figures  the  regular  or  ordinary  exp>en8es  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  increased  from  t2.700,000j000  In  1934  to 
$5,700,000,000  In  1939,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent.  Some 
tell  us  that  the  millionaires  will  pay  this  debt  and  this  spending. 
The  total  income  of  those  receiving  more  than  $100,000  last  year  was 
$974,000,000.  If  this  income  were  all  confiscated  by  taxation,  it  would 
pay  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  for  less  than  80  days  and 
the  cost  of  all  governments  for  less  than  15  dajrs.  For  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  expenses  would  be  paid  "In  the  sweat  of  every  man 
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wYxo  labors."  and  you  knew  who  described  In  1932  our  tax  problem 
with  the  wisdom  and  accuracy  of  those  words. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  situation?  Can  we  expect  any 
leadership  from  the  present  administration  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment? As  one  who  has  fought  for  5  years  for  prudent  spend- 
ing at  Washington,  I  say  no.  As  a  Democrat  I  say  It  with  sorrow, 
as  my  party  is  In  power,  but  the  Republican  Party  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  its  share  In  the  present  orgy  of  spending.  Mr. 
Hoover  added  the  first  five  billions  to  the  public  debt,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  Members  in  the  Senate  have  voted  for  the 
huge  appropriation  bills. 

Let  me  suggest  a  program  as  a  goal  to  begin  a  national  campaign 
for  retrenchment. 

First,  thoroughly  reorganize  the  Federal  Government  for  economy, 
Blmpilflcation,  and  efficiency. 

With  equal  emphasis  I  submit  there  should  be  a  cancelation  of 
the  existing  authority  of  30  Federal  borrowing  corporations  which 
now  have  power  to  add  $8,000,000,000  more  to  the  public  debt,  and 
that  such  corporations,  about  which  so  little  is  known,  should  func- 
tion through  the  Budget,  allov/lng  Congress  to  approve  or  reject 
futvire  expenditures.  This  action  would  preclude  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  new  enormous  public  debt  now  impending.  These  corpora- 
tions are  our  "invisible"  governments. 

Inescapable  In  this  program  is  the  fact  that,  exclusive  of  relief. 
30  parcent  of  the  total  expended  by  the  Government  today  Is  for 
activities  new  to  the  Government  In  the  last  5  years — the  Green- 
beHs.  the  tree  belts,  and  other  such  dispensable  activities.  Let  these 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  further  great  sums  can  be  saved 
without  Impairing  the  necesstiry  functions  of  government. 

Reasonable  taxation  Is  one  of  the  best  assurances  of  business 
prosperity.  The  essence  of  our  Democracy  is  the  conducting  of  our 
Government  within  the  ability  of  oiir  people  to  pay. 

This  program  would  embrace  a  thorough,  honest  purge  of  relief 
rolls,  eliminating  all  undeserving,  and  reducing  relief  costs  by 
stopping  all  expenditures  In  excess  of  providing  for  those  In  need; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  requiring  localities  to  bear  a  definite 
portion  of  the  burden,  thereby  directing  local  Interest  to  reform 
In  the  relief  program.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  relief  costs 
Is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  not  all  that  should  be  done,  but  this  would  be  a  good 
start  and,  at  least,  a  tangible  objective.  But  only  the  aroused 
Interest  of  the  American  taxpayers  can  accomplish  results,  and  in 
this  war  against  waste  and  needless  extravagance  I  ask  for  the 
cooperation  of  a  taxpayers'  association,  such  as  this  great  audience 
here  today,  in  every  State  and  section  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  fact  that  33  States  take  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
relief  only  (exclusive  of  grants  and  subsidies)  more  than  they 
pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  are 
among  the  15  States  paying  more  than  the  relief  they  draw  out. 

So  long  as  the  economic  philosophy  of  those  like  Chairman 
Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  dominates  the  fiscal  policies 
at  Washington  no  leadership  from  those  in  high  places  in  Wash- 
ington to  restore  a  sane  Budget  policy  can  be  hoped  for. 

Mr.  Eccles  believes  that  Government  spending  should  be  regu- 
lated not  by  the  needs  In  the  functions  of  government  but  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  prosperity  by  spending  borrowed  money. 
The  more  you  borrow  and  spend  the  more  prosperous  you  are;  the 
more  taxes  you  pay  the  more  prosperous  you  are,  says  Mr.  Eccles. 
This  Incredible  statement  was  made  by  the  head  of  oiu*  national 
banking  system  In  New  York  last  week  and  Indicates  to  what 
depths  of  false  reasonmg  we  have  sunk  In  the  crackpot  legislative 
Ideas  of  those  holding  Important  public  positions.  "It  Is  perilous," 
says  Mr.  Eccles.  "to  reduce  public  spending"  and  to  adopt  sound 
principles  of  financing  after  a  long  period  of  fiscal  Insanity.  I 
say  it  is  not  only  perilous  If  we  do  not  start  soon  to  approach  a 
balanced  budget,  but  It  will  be  disastrous.  What  about  the  hard- 
ships and  distress  we  will  stiffer  when  the  pay  day  comes  and  otir 
sweat  and  toU  must  pay  for  this  reckless  waste — not  only  to  repay 
the  principal  of  the  debt  but  for  the  interest. 

If  Federal  spending  is  a  prop  for  prosperity,  what  will  happen 
when  the  prop  is  withdrawn,  as  some  day  must  be  done,  because  not 
even  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  can  continue  Indefinitely  to 
violate  the  basic  principles  of  sound  finance.  We  have  primed  the 
pump  with  borrowed  money  for  nearly  9  years.  The  result  has  been 
a  tragic  failure.  Our  unemployment  today,  as  just  announced  by 
the  Government,  Is  over  10.500,000,  or  3.000.000  more  than  a  year 
ago.  and  not  so  many  less  than  when  the  depression  began. 

Mr.  Eccles  further  said  in  New  York  that  the  recession  that  began 
In  the  fall  of  1937  was  caused  by  reduced  public  spending.  The 
actual  recwtls  contradict  this  statement.  For  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1937,  all  governments — local.  State,  and  National — spent 
•18,415,000.000.  and  for  the  previous  year  •17,516,000,000.  So  we 
spent  more  and  not  less.  Mr.  Eccles  said  again  that  taxes  In 
America  were  17  »4  percent  of  the  national  Income  and  20  percent 
In  England,  and  cited  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  business 
Index  in  England  Is  now  118  percent  of  the  1929  level  and  In  the 
United  States  only  75  percent.  He  omitted  to  say  that  England  Ir 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  that  while  our  tax  collections  this 
year  are  17 'a  percent  of  our  income,  our  actual  expenditures  for 
gll  governments  totaled  30  percent,  or  10  percent  more  than  In 
England.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  then,  our  prosperity 
should  be  greater  than  England's  prosperity,  but  Mr.  Eccles  says  It 
Is  not. 

To  my  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Eccles  paid  a  tribute  In  this  compari- 
son to  pay-as-you-go  financing.  If  Great  Britain  can  reduce  her 
public  debt  per  capita,  as  she  has  done  for  the  past  5  years,  and 
have  a  relaUvely  higher  probperlty  than  we  have,  then  a  pay-as- 
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rm  ISSUE 
You  say  the  Budget  of  th5  Federal  Government  cannot  be  bal- 
anced except  by  "restoratioi    of  national  income."     And  this  you 
propose  to  accomplish  by  st  11  greater  pump-priming.     The  Presi- 
dent says  to  reduce  expenditures  now  "we  would  invite  disaster," 
.  — i._  -        .L.        ,  .  Qj  •80,000,000.000  as  an  assurance  for 

old  that  when  an  •80,000.000.000  na- 
il le  Budget  will  automatically  balance 


from  Increased  yields  from  ti  xation,  and  that  imtU  an  •80.000,000,- 
000  income  Is  gained,  the  ;  federal  Government  will  continue  to 
borrow  and  spend  and  Incnase  the  public  debt.  If  not  realized 
under  the  proposal  we  musi  assume  the  borrowing  and  spending 
will  continue  so  long  as  th<    solvency  of  the  Government  lasts. 

What  you  advocate  is  a  din  set  repudiation  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1932  and  1936,  the  economy  and  Budget-balancing  mes- 
sages, and  pledges  of  the  Pre$ident  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  andl  other  official  spokesmen,  including 
yourself.  "* 

In  1936  the  President,  In    lis  message  to  Congress,  said: 


"We  should  plan  to  have 


a  definitely  balanced  Budget  In  the 


third  year  of  the  recovery  an  1  from  that  time  on  to  ask  a  contlnu 
ing  reduction  of  the  nationa  debt." 
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Only  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  B[>oke  of  the 
support  of  the  administration  of  a  balanced  Budget. 

You  have  made  the  new  spending  issue  clear.  I  thank  you  for 
your  frankness. 

Before  answering  the  strictures  you  make  on  my  Boston  speech 
and  the  rhetorical  questions  you  propound,  I  want  to  clear  away 
first  the  oon^>lalnt  In  the  very  first  sentence  of  your  letter. 

ATrACKiNO  oovxKivmirr 

I  quote  your  exact  words: 

'In  the  course  of  your  speech  attacking  the  Government  which 
you  delivered  in  Boston  on  December  10     •     •     •." 

If  I  attacked  the  Government  In  that  speech,  I  did  not  know  it. 
I  certainly  did  not  Intend  to  attack  the  Oovenament  which  I  have 
spent  much  of  my  life  defending.  I  did  attack  certain  theories 
which  you  propotinded  and  certain  policies  which  you  espouse  and 
support.  If.  Indeed,  an  attack  upon  yoiir  views  is  an  attack  upon 
our  Government,  then,  and  then  only,  am  I  guilty. 

But  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  even  6tiq;)ect 
that  you  and  the  Government  were  one  and  the  same.  I  know  in 
Italy  an  attack  upon  Mussolini  is  an  attack  upon  the  Government; 
that  In  Russia  an  attack  upon  Stalin  is  an  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment; that  in  Germany  an  attack  upon  Hitler  Is  an  attack  upon  the 
Government. 

But  I  had  not  quite  come  to  appreciate  your  attitude  of  mind  and 
yoiu-  point  of  view.  I  did  not  quite  know  upon  what  meat  Caesar 
had  been  dining. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  the  Federalist  Party  enacted  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  making  It  a  crime  for  any  person  to  "write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish"  certain  forbidden  writings  against  "the 
Government  (rf  the  United  States  or  either  House  of  Congress  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Those  laws  wrecked  the  Federalist  Party  and  brou^t  Jefferson 
and  the  Democratic  Party  into  power. 

I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  scorn  with  which  you  ridicule  my 
devotion  to  "those  time-old  virtues  of  thrift,  frugality,  self-reliance. 
and  industry."  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  regard  thrift  as  a 
vice  or  as  a  mistake,  or  who  regard  spending  for  spendlng"8  sake 
as  the  highest  virtue  and  wisdom.  I  still  agree  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  repeated  often,  but  not  often  enough,  that 
"we  ought  not  to  spend  money  that  we  havent  got  for  things  we 
don't  need." 

1  do  not  agree,  as  you  may.  with  William  Trufant  ^3Bter  when  he 
said: 

"In  the  future  we  must  prevent  the  oversaving  and  underspend- 
ing which  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  depression." 

That  is  also  the  doctrine  and  dogma  of  that  erratic  English 
economist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  who,  though  a  prophet  without  honor 
in  his  own  country,  seems  to  have  sold  his  seductive  schemes  of 
spending  and  borrowing  to  those  vested  with  power  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  country.  England  rejected  his  fantastic  fallacies  of 
spending,  borrowing,  and  lending,  adopted  a  rigid  policy  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  reduced  her  capita  tax  and  balanced  her 
budget,  and  revived  prosperity. 

AMERICA  AND  KlfGlAlVD 

As  to  the  recovery  of  England,  according  to  your  own  statement  In 
New  Y(»k  on  December  1,  her  national  income  in  1937  was  about 
"118  percent  of  the  1929  level."  Whereas,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, our  national  Income  during  the  last  3  years  "has  been  averag- 
ing only  about  75  percent  of  the  1929  national  income."  You  then 
said  if  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  same  relative  prosperity  aa 
England,  our  Income  would  now  be  •88.000,000,000  Instead  of 
•60.000,000.000.  I  am  careful  to  quote  your  own  words  as  to  the 
relative  prosperity  of  England  and  America.  In  fact,  I  make  the 
OHnparlson  only  because  you  have  made  It. 

England  met  her  depression  In  a  way  very  different  from  America. 
England  did  not  attempt  to  borrow  and  spend  herself  out  of  this 
depression.  She  did  not  pile  deficit  upon  deficit.  She  did  not  swell 
her  relief  rolls.  She  did  not  harry  and  frighten  business.  She  did 
not  revive  the  depression.    She  revived  prosperity. 

Prom  1932  to  1938  the  total  Income  of  England  exceeded  her 
expenditures.  England  Is  •400.000,000  to  the  good.  The  United 
States,  in  the  same  period,  is  •20,400,000,000  In  the  hole. 

I  atic  you  why,  by  your  own  statement,  recovery  In  England  from 
the  world  depression  has  so  far  outstrlpp>ed  recovery  In  the  United 
States?  It  cannot  be  due  to  superior  papulation.  We  outntmaber 
the  English  3  to  1.  It  cannot  be  due  to  superior  resources.  Our 
resources  exceed  theirs.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  England 
is  superior  to  America. 

DEBTS — TAXES 

Stripped  to  the  bone,  the  main  Issues  between  you  and  me  relate 
to  taxes  and  debts.  You  think  the  Govenunent  can  "purchase" 
prosperity  on  borrowed  money.  I  think  that  genuine  prosperity 
must  come  from  the  productive  industry  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Republic. 

I  realise  that  In  entering  the  arena  with  you  I  come  as  a  mere 
layman,  while  you  are  a  noted  financial  expert.  You  are  not  only 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  but  3rou  are  a 
former  president  of  a  great  company  controlling  26  different  banks. 
You  are  initiated  In  all  the  mysteries  of  high  finance. 

You  ask  me: 

"Are  you  aware  of  studies  made  by  a  distinguished  group  ot 
scholars  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fxmd,  indi- 
cating that  the  total  of  all  domestic  debts,  both  public  and  private. 
Is  no  greater  today  than  in  1929?" 

It  Just  happens  that  I  am;  and  with  due  deference  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  said,  and  what  you  omitted  to  quote: 
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"The  committee  Is  convinced  that  our  economic  system  would  be 
far  more  healthy  if  debt  financing  were  used  less  frequently  aiul 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  Its  extent"  (p.  1S4). 

Let  me  tell  you  what  else  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  said.  Uke- 
wlse  not  mentioned  In  yotir  letter: 

"That  In  the  long  run  no  government  can  continue  year  after  year 
to  Incxir  substantial  deficits  and  to  Increase  Its  debts  steadily  if  it 
wishes  to  maintain  its  credit." 

After  Invoking  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  as  a  financial  au- 
thority you  propose  to  continue  to  do  what  this  authority  declares 
will  Impair  the  credit  of  the  Government. 

I  know,  too,  that  this  same  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  In  Its  re- 
ports, declared  that  in  1937  the  total  government  debts  of  all  gov- 
ernments In  the  United  States  "are  the  largest  that  any  nation  has 
ever  had."  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Committee  said  further, 
"that  the  Budget  should  be  balanced  In  1B38,  and  In  1039  begin 
substantial  debt  reduction." 

In  a  series  of  rhetorical  questions  you  commit  yourself  to  the 
proposition  that  It  is  the  total  amount  of  private  and  public  debt 
that  counts.  You  say  that  the  total  anumnt  <rf  public  and  private 
Indebtedness  Is  no  greater  today  than  It  was  In  1929.  and  that 
private  debts  have  decreased  as  far  and  as  fast  as  public  debts 
have  Increased,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm. 

I  challenge  this  theory  and  this  philosophy.  It  is  utterly 
fallacious. 

I  know  how  uncertain  are  all  estimates  of  aggregate  Indebtedness. 
But  let  tiE  accept  as  true  the  estimate  that  public  and  private 
Indebtedness  today  is  the  same  as  It  was  In  1939 — about  •250,- 
000.000,000. 

As  you  say,  our  public  and  private  Indebtedness  is  as  Isrge 
today  as  It  was  In  1929.  and  yet,  as  you  know,  our  national  income 
is  only  sixty  bUllons.  whereas  for  1920  It  was  eighty  billions.  The 
Income  out  of  which  theee  debts  must  be  paid  has  shnmk 
twenty  billions.  The  amount  to  be  paid  remains  the  same.  The 
means  of  paying  has  shriveled  25  percent.  Our  burden  is  ths 
same.    Our  strength  la  much  less.    Is  that  immaterial? 

If  our  private  and  public  indebtedness  had  shrank  26  percent 
as  has  our  national  income  shrunk,  then  the  proportion  of  our 
burden  to  our  strength  would  be  the  san^  today  as  it  was  in  1029. 
But  this  may  be  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  one  who.  like  you. 
beUeves  that  a  naUonal  debt  Is  a  ztational  btssatng  and  that 
recovery  is  bom  of  debts  and  deficits. 

I  cannot  conceal  my  astanlshment  at  one  of  your  questions. 
You  ask:  "Do  not  the  same  general  eoooomlc  constdermttons  apply 
to  both  private  and  public  debt?" 

PUBLIC  AND  ParrAR  DEBfT 

I  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  science  and  prin- 
ciples of  public  finance  could  give  his  sanction  to  such  a  self-evident 
abstudlty.  About  the  only  things  they  have  In  common  are  that 
they  are  both  promises  to  pay.  These  promises  origiuate  from  dif- 
ferent motives  and  are  directed  to  different  objectives.  The  ends 
are  different  and  the  ways  and  means  of  payment  are  different.  As 
respects  a  private  debt,  the  person  who  makes  the  debt  exp>ects  and 
is  expected  to  pay  the  debt.  In  respect  to  a  public  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  promise  and  the  people,  or  the  taxpayers,  perform 
the  promise. 

A  private  debtor  enters  into  the  promise  voluntarily,  upon  his  own 
motion,  and  for  his  own  Interest.  The  Government  creates  the 
public  debt,  and  those  who  must  pay  are  compelled  to  pay  whether 
they  would  have  entered  into  that  promise  or  not.  The  ot>ligations 
of  a  private  debt  rest  upon  those  who  made  it  and  may  or  may  not 
be  secured.  A  public  debt  is  a  universal  mortgage.  It  is  a  first  lien 
on  every  acre  at  land,  on  every  house  and  home,  on  every  piece  of 
property,  on  every  service  that  Is  rendered,  on  every  transaction  that 
Is  made. 

My  views  upon  this  subject  happen  to  be  sustained  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  and  I  quote  the  following  from 
their  recent  bulletin  on  Private  and  Public  Debt  in  the  United 
States. 

"Can  public  debt  be  substituted  for  private  debt  in  our  economic 
system?  Those  who  maintain  that  there  Is  nothing  alarming  In  the 
steady  rise  In  the  national  debt  insist  that  there  Is  essentially  no 
difference  between  the  two.     •     •     • 

"The  primary  function  of  private  long-term  debt  is  to  help  finance 
the  creation  of  durable  goods.  Private  long-term  debt  thus  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  income-producing  private  wealth,  wtereas 
public  debt  does  not." 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  crash  of  1029  still  remains  perilous 
In  possibilities  for  another  depression.  Debt  has  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  every  major  depression  we  have  had.  How  can  debts 
continue  to  be  increased  above  the  1020  level  and  avoid  evils  even 
more  disastrovis? 

The  following  table  shows  our  relative  debts  aiul 


Per  capita  debt  (all  eoy«mments)_ 
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Per  capita  taxes „ 
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since  the  depression  began  our  national  debt  tmrn  run  up  trom 

•16,000,000,000   to  940,000,000,000. 
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The  President  says  that  on  July  1,  1940,  the  debt  will  be  $44,- 
458.000,000. 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  our  national  debt  was  about 
$1,000,000,000  and  the  interest  charge  was  only  about  $20,000,000 
a  year.  The  annual  interest  charge  now  Is  over  a  billion — more 
than  the  total  indebtedness  prior  to  the  war.  It  Is  $300,000,000 
more  than  the  total  expenses  ot  government  In  1916. 

The  President's  Budget  shows  that  In  1940  acctunulated  spend- 
ing In  excess  of  income  will  reach  $28,000,000,000.  During  the 
depression  we  added  more  to  the  public  debt  than  we  spent 
defeating  our  enemies  In  the  World  War. 

Suppose  we  should  become  involved  in  another  world  war  cost- 
ing as  much  as  the  last.  Suppose  we  should  blunder  into  another 
depression  costing  as  much  as  this  one.  Suppose  that,  by  chance 
or  mischance,  we  should  suffer  the  double  calamity  of  being 
obliged  to  finance  another  war  and  another  depression.  We  would 
start,  after  the  Budget  Just  presented  is  adopted,  with  $45,000,- 
000.000  of  Federal  debt,  and  not  one  billion,  as  we  did  In  1917. 

Our  public  debt — national.  State,  and  local — now  averages  $450 
for  every  nuui,  woman,  and  child  In  the  country.  The  present 
generation  has  placed  a  mortgage  on  all  the  people  and  on  the 
property  of  all  the  people  In  order  to  prime  the  pump  for  the 
present  generation.  We  are  handing  down  to  ovu-  children  a 
staggering  Indebtedness  which  they  did  not  Incur  but  which  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  (not  heirlooms  but  chains). 

As  a  layman,  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  the  principle  underlying 
this  discussion  In  a  wilderness  of  statistics.  I  know  that  in  support 
of  your  theory  about  debts  to  promote  national  prosperity  you  have 
the  support  of  the  very  highest  official  authority  In  this  country. 
I,  therefore.  Invoke  what  I  regard  as  equally  high  authority  In  sup- 
port of  my  contention  that  you  are  wrong  when  you  contend  that  a 
public  debt  Is  a  public  blessing. 

JEFFERSON  AND  JACKSON 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  founded  the  party  which  for  the  moment 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  your  affiliation,  said: 

"I  am  not  for  Increasing,  by  every  device  the  public  debt,  on  the 
principle  of  Its  being  a  public  blessing. 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most  Important  of  re- 
publican virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

"To  preserve  ova  Independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our  selection  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profvislon  and  servitude. 

"There  does  not  exist  an  engine  so  corruptive  of  the  Government 
and  so  demoralizing  of  the  Nation  as  a  public  debt. 

'"As  the  doctrine  is  that  a  public  debt  Is  a  public  blessing,  so 
they  think  a  pe.petual  one  Is  a  perpetual  blessing,  and  therefore 
wish  to  make  it  so  large  that  we  can  never  pay  It  off. 

"We  are  ruined  If  we  do  not  overrule  the  principles  that  the 
more  we  owe,  the  more  prosperotia  we  shall  be;  that  a  public 
debt  furnishes  the  means  of  enterprise;  that  If  ours  should  be 
once  paid  off,  we  should  Incur  another  by  any  means  however 
extravagant.' " 

I  shall  now  reenforce  the  precepts  of  Jefferson  with  the  example 
of  Jackson.  Jackson,  during  his  administration,  extinguished  the 
public  debt,  the  first  and  last  time  that  was  ever  done  In  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Jackson  Day  banquet  here  In 
Washington  a  few  nights  ago.  I  witnessed  the  seance  and  heard 
the  short-wave  conversation  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
present  I»resident.  I  thought  I  overheard  Old  Hickory  say  that 
In  1836  he  paid  off  the  public  debt  In  toto. 

I  know  that  In  a  letter  dated  July  4,  1824,  Jackson  said: 

"If  a  national  debt  Is  considered  a  national  blessing,  then  we 
like  Great  Britain,  can  get  on  by  borrowing.  But  as  I  believe  it  a 
national  curse,  my  vow  shall  be  to  pay  the  national  debt,  to  pre- 
vent a  moneyed  aristocracy  from  growing  up  around  our  admin- 
istration that  must  bend  to  Ita  views  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
liberty  of  our  country." 

If  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect.  I  think  Andrew  Jackson  as 
great  a  Democrat  as  you  or  any  other  living  personage. 

INTEREST    RATES 

You  ask:  "Is  it  of  no  significance  that  the  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  our  national 
Income?" 

You  failed  to  Include  the  interest  on  local  and  State  debts.  The 
total  interest  of  all  public  debts  Is  actually  nearly  2 '4  percent, 
and  not  1  percent,  of  the  national  Income  of  1938.  But  that  Is 
not  the  point.  Interest  rates  are  now  low  because  business  ac- 
tivity Is  low.  A  debt  such  as  the  Federal  debt  will  last  very  many 
years.  Interest  rates  will  fluctuate  as  the  demand  for  money  rises 
or  falls.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt  Is  in  short-term 
securities  and  must  soon  be  refinanced. 

Now,  with  reference  to  taxes,  you  ask:  "Have  you  not  overlooked 
the  fact  that  as  national  income  Increases,  tax  revenues  Increase, 
even  without  a  rise  in  tax  rates?"  I  have  not  overlooked  that  fact! 
but  I  do  not  derive  as  much  comfort  from  that  source  as  you  do. 

You  state  with  confidence  that  "national  income  Increased  from 
less  than  »40. 000 .000.000  in  1932  to  approximately  $70,000,000,000  In 
1937.  Tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  Increased  from 
$2,080,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  to  $6  242  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  The  country  paid 
•bout  $4,000,000,000  more  In  taxes,  but  It  had  $30,000,000,000  more 
of  Income  a  year  out  of  which  to  make  these  payments." 
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come  came  without  an 
new  taxes. 
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That  Is  not  the  point. 
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OUK    lAST   DEPRESSION 


You  do  not  have  to  go  veiy  far  back  in  history  to  disprove  your 


theory  of  recovery  through  cfeficit  spending. 

The  depression  that  preceded  the  1929  crash  was  in  1921  and  1922. 

The  national  income  fell  f  om  $73,000,000,000  In  1920  to  $53,000,- 
000.000  In  1921.  Severe  recession.  The  Federal  expenditures  were 
reduced  from  $5,000,000,000  n  1921  to  $3,000,000,000  in  1922,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  ir  taxation.  The  national  Income  then 
rose  to  $60,000,000,000  in  192;  1,  an  Increase  of  $7,000,000,000  over  the 


was  made  in  spending  and  in  taxation. 

000.000.     A  gain  of  $9,000,000,000  in  1 

year  on  a  Federal  budget  of  nearly  one-half  as  compared  to  1921. 
when  the  recession  began. 

So  here  is  a  definite  experii  «nce  of  a  severe  business  recession  met 
and  overcome,  not  by  spendi  ng  more  but  by  spending  less,  not  by 
borrowing  more  but  by  pay;  ug  debts  off.  not  by  taxing  more  but 
by  taxing  less. 

NEED   PTIIUC  DEBTS  BE   PAm? 

To  the  suggestion  that  this  public  debt  need  not  be  paid  I  re- 
spond that  America  has  alviays  paid  her  debts.  She  did  so  after 
the  early  wars  of  our  Repu  )ilc.  She  did  so  after  the  Civil  War 
After  the  World  War  nearly  me-half  of  the  debt  created  was  paid, 
we  are  an  honest  people.  I  the  Government  does  not  pay  In  an 
orderly  way  its  debt  the  citia  en  will  not  pay  his  debt,  and  financial 
chaos  will  follow. 

The  payment  of  $500,000,0  30  each  year,  as  applied  to  the  direct 
debt  only  will  take  56  contlhuous  years  to  pay  it  down  to  where 
It  was  when  the  deficit  spending  began. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  reid  the  danger  signals  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  an  expert  but  a$  I  see  it  you  display  a  danger  signal. 
You  say  since  1937  national  income  has  temporarUy  contracted 
due  to  a  combination  of  factors  one  of  which  was  a  too  sharp  and 
too  rapid  reduction  amount!  :ig  to  more  than  $3,000,000,000  in  the 
C^vernments  net  contribution  to  community  buying  power  in 
1937  as  compared  to  1936.* "   '  J         J     b    t~wci    lu 
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This  statement  accenttiates  the  fvmdamental  danger  Inherent  In 
our  policy. 

Have  you  \i6ed  iron  lungs  upon  the  country  so  long  that  they 
cannot  now  be  dispensed  with?  You  say  the  reduced  Govern- 
ment deficit  was  a  major  cause  of  the  recession. 

Your  statement  needs  analysis. 

I  quote  from  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  endlns 
Jime  30,  1937: 

Expenditures $8.  442.  000.  000 

Revenue , 5,  292,  000,  000 


Deficit 3, 148,  000.  000 

I  quote  from  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1938: 

Expenditures $7,  626,  000,  COO 

Revenue 6,  242,  000. 000 


Deficit 1,  884.  000.  000 

So  It  is  seen  that  the  net  deficit  was  about  $2,000,000,000  less, 
not  $3,000,000,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  Federal  expenditures  were  $700,000,000  less,  but  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  this  difference  Is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the 
pajrment  of  part  of  the  soldiers'  bonua  in  the  Budget  year  of  1937. 
The  soldiers'  bonus  was  vetoed  by  the  President  and  could  have 
been  no  part  of  planned  or  "timed"  deficit  spending. 

Furthermore,  if  you  take  the  total  of  all  expenditures.  National, 
State,  and  local,  the  Increase  of  1937  over  1938  was  $1,000,000,000. 
So  your  contention  that  the  national  Income  was  reduced  $10,- 
000,000,000  from  1937  to  1938  with  reduced  spending  as  the  main 
cause  is  not  sxistalned. 

tNFLATION   DANGERS 

On  March  27,  1936,  you  made  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   You  then  said: 

"I  agree  with  most  businessmen  and  bankers  that  a  budgetary 
deficit  if  continued  will  create  inflation." 

"The  reason  that  a  continued  budgetary  deficit  would  create 
Inflation  beyond  the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  that 
such  a  deficit  financed  by  banks  would  continue  to  pile  up  bank 
deposits." 

"We  must  look  to  a  period  of  balanced  Budgets." 

"We  must  look  in  the  next  year  or  two  to  a  balanced  Budget." 

"Personally  I  would  like  to  see  It  by  1938." 

Again,  on  March  13,  1937,  you  said,  "Only  by  this  procese — a  bal- 
anced Budget— can  monetary  Inflation  be  prevented." 

I  do  not  quote  you  to  embarrass  you.  In  these  days  it  is  fash- 
ionable for  public  men  to  change  their  minds,  and  I  freely  con- 
cede to  you  this  right.  But  what  concerns  me  is  that,  as  a  banking 
expert  and  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  you  in  1936  and 
again  in  1937  made  the  deflnlte  and  unqualified  statement  that 
continuous  deficits  will  create  Infiatlon  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  that  only  a  balanced  Budget  will  prevent 
an  uncontrolled  monetary  Inflation. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  say  your  concern  Is  to  "maintain  the 
solvency  of  the  Government  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of  Inflation." 

What  has  changed  your  belief  in  the  principle  you  asserted  in 
1936  and  1937  that  "continued  deficits"  would  prodtice  monetary 
inflation? 

Is  not  yotir  present  policy  to  continue  deflclts  for  an  indefinite 
period  or  until  an  $80,000,000,000  Income  Is  reached  a  perllotis  one? 
May  it  not  end  in  the  evils  of  a  currency  inflation  which  may  have 
dire  consequences?  Can  you  gxiarantee  or  even  prophesy  the  year 
In  which  we  shall  have  an  income  of  $80,000,000,000?  To  me  it  is 
a  peculiar  method  you  advocate  to  maintain  the  Government's 
solvency  and  to  avoid  inflation. 

You  apparently  believe  the  way  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
Government  Is  to  continue  indeflnltely  to  Increase  its  debt.  You 
believe  the  way  to  avoid  the  evils  of  inflation  is  to  embrace  infla- 
tion as  you  yourself  descrlt)e  It — "continuous  deficit  financing 
through  bank  credit — this  Is  what  Is  being  done — is  inflationary." 

You  ask  me:  "Do  you  consider,  as  your  Ep>eech  Implies,  that  Gov- 
eriunent  debt  is  evil,  whereas  private  debt  is  not?" 

I  never  said  that  all  Government  debt  was  evil,  or  that  all 
private  debt  was  good.  Debt  In  itself  Is  not  evil:  it  depends  up<m 
the  purpose  for  which  the  debt  la  contracted,  the  ability  to  pay, 
and  whether  the  debt  is  essential.  A  productive  debt,  I  have 
known  in  private  btisiness  may  be  useful  and  wise;  I  have  seen  an 
oppressive  debt  force  good  men  into  bankruptcy  and  destroy  the 
happiness  of  whole  families. 

I  say  unhesitatingly  that  a  public  debt  created  to  continue  to 
gamble  with  the  discredited  theory  of  pump  priming  is  an  evil. 

NATintAI.   RECOVEBT    FORCES 

You  ask:  "Do  you  think  it  was  natural  forces  that  produced  the 
recovery  after  1933?" 

The  national  income  In  1932  was  $40,000,000,000,  in  1938,  $60,- 
000.000.000,  a  gain  of  $20,000,000,000  after  6  years  of  spending. 

Oui  Federal  taxes  in  1938  are  three  and  one -half  billions  more 
than  in  1932,  and  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  gain  in  national 
Income.  During  this  period  the  national  debt  has  increased  more 
than  twenty-one  billions. 

Public  spending  has  become  firmly  entrenched  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  America.  Government  extravagance  has  become 
habitual.  The  Nation  faces  the  danger  of  greater  and  larger 
spending.     Havent  we  paid  pretty  heavily  for  a  $20,000,000,000  In- 


crease in  the  national  income  which  you  say  did  not  oome  from 
"natural  forces"  and  is  therefore  artificial? 

I  believe  that  for  every  dollar  the  Government  borrows  and 
spends  in  pump  priming,  private  enterprise  is  deterred  from 
Ep>endlng  two. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  from  March  1933  tmtU  July  1933.  when 
our  fiscal  actions  were  sound,  thpre  occurred  the  greatest  increase 
of  business  activity  of  any  same  period  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Many  men  were  put  back  to  work.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bcartl 
Index  of  Indusuiai  production  stood  at  60  In  March  1933.  100  in 
Jtily  1933.  , 

RKLJXr  SPENDING 

You  indvUge  a  good  deal  of  fine  rhetoric  in  respect  to  my  sUte- 
ment  that  many  "able-bodied  citizens  rely  upon  the  Government 
for  support  and  have  ceased  to  exert  their  efforts  for  self-help  to 
obtain  private  employment."  My  statement  is  baaed  on  experience, 
observation,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  in  a  poaition  to 
know. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  those  receiving  public  assistance: 

1934 "  ^'-  ®°^  °** 

1938 17'  200!  000 

1936 16.  600,  000 

1937 15. 600.  000 

1938 18.  SOO.  000 

Let  me  suggest  that  yotir  church — the  Mormon  Church,  the 
Latter-Day  Saints — has  had  some  experience  in  connection  with 
relief  work  and  relief  workers.  The  Mormon  Church,  with  its  fine 
example  of  self-reliance,  might  shed  some  light  upon  the  effeot 
which  our  relief  system  has  had  upon  the  morale  of  certain  classes 
of  those  receiving  relief.  It  could  teU  you  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to 
help  certain  people  without  making  them  helpless.  You  are  one  of 
the  very  few  who  are  satisfied  with  the  present  administration  of 
relief,  as  indicated  by  your  letter.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are 
worthy  citizens  on  relief.  The  real  injury  to  the  worthy  on  relief 
does  not  come  from  me  in  favoring  a  purge  of  the  unworthy,  but 
from  those  who  have  abused  the  privilege  of  relief  for  their  own 
personal,  selfish,  or  political  advantage. 

I  could  give  you  an  illustration  in  my  own  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
county  where  four  Federal  relief  administrators  were  appointed 
and  solicited  the  citizens  to  go  on  relief.  The  county  authorities 
requested  the  dismissal  of  the  Federal  employees,  and  assumed  all 
obligations  for  relief  in  that  county.  TtSa  particular  Virginia 
coimty  never  went  on  relief.  The  coimty  cost  of  providing  ail 
necessary  relief  to  those  in  need  was  less  than  the  annual  salaries 
of  the  four  Federal  supervisors. 

A  word  as  to  your  plan  of  "properly  directed  and  properly  timed 
Federal  expenditures"  to  stimulate  private  enterprise: 

SPIGOT   SPENDING 

You  appear  to  think  the  public  appropriations  can  be  turned  off 
and  on  like  a  spigot;  that  when  the  national  Income  Increases  you 
turn  the  spigot  off  and  when  it  declines  you  turn  it  on.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  practical  facts.  These  vast  sums  are  spent 
by  gigantic  Government  bureaus  reaching  into  every  nook  and 
comer  and  manned  by  politicians  of  infiuence.  Solomon  In  all  his 
wisdom  could  never  devise  a  plan  of  public  spending  "directed  and 
timed  to  stimulate  private  enterprise"  and  raise  this  expenditure 
up  and  down  in  accordance  with  the  national  Income  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  48  States  and  4.000  communities.  80  this 
"planned  economy  for  timed  expjendltures"  is  thoroughly  impractical 
of  operation  even  if  otherwise  desirable. 

Can  society  lift  itself  by  its  bootstraps  through  continuous 
spending  in  excess  of  Income? 

In  our  government  of  checks  and  balances,  the  check  on  exces- 
sive spending  comes  from  the  tax-conscious  cltlsen  who  can  see 
Where  his  tax  money  goes  and  criticize  Its  use. 

If  deficit  spending  is  practiced  indefinitely,  the  taxpayer  is  not 
directly  conscious  of  the  btirdens  to  be  Imposed  later  upon  him. 

nVE-POINT    PROGRAM 

Concerning  the  five-point  program  I  suggested  at  Boston  as 
an  aid  to  gradvial  restoration  of  the  country  to  fiscal  sanity,  you 
say: 

"I  am  convinced  that  your  program  U  not  only  a  defeatist  one. 
a  program  of  retrogression  and  not  of  progression,  but  it  wotiUJ 
Jeopardize  the  salvation  of  democracy." 

I  confers  this  program,  as  limited  as  It  is.  is  Intended  to  be  a 
gradual  approach  to  a  balanced  Budget.  In  that  respect  it  means 
"retrogression"  and  not  "progression"  In  debts  and  taxes.  But 
will  it  Jeopardize  the  salvation  of  our  democracy? 

The  program   Is: 

First.  Reorganize  the  Federal  Ooremznent  for  simplification,  re- 
trenchment, and  economy. 

Second.  Cancel  existing  authority  of  30  Federal  borrowing  cor- 
porations and  agencies  to  borrow  an  additional  eight  billions  of 
dollars  without  further  legislation  and  require  these  corporations 
and  agencies  to  function  through  the  Budget,  allowing  Congress 
to  approve  or  reject  their  futuie  expenditures. 

Third.  Scrutinize  the  new  activities  of  government  now  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  30  percent  of  the  total  appropriation, 
exclusive  of  relief;  eliminate  the  dispensable  actlTltles  and  reduce 
others  to  a  minimum  cost. 

Fourth.  Have  a  thoroughly  honest  pur^  of  relief  rolls  to  stop  all 
expenditures  m  excess  of  provision  for  those  In  need  and  through 
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recniirement    of   the    Icx^Utles   to   bear   a   portion    of   the    btirden, 
direct  local  Interest  to  needed  reforms. 

Fifth.  Conduct  the  Grovernment  within  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  pay  and  regard  reasonable  taxation  as  one  of  the  best  assurances 
for  business  prosperity. 

What  is  "sudden  or  drastic"  about  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  power  on  a  much  more  drastic  economy 
program.  Heretofore,  when  criticism  has  been  made,  much  has 
been  said  of  a  lack  of  a  constructive  plsin.  Here  Is  a  deflnlte  pro- 
gram with  the  xiltlmate  objective  of  restoring  the  country  to  sound 
principles  of  finance. 

DZFicrr  RECOvntT 

I  want  to  concentrate  now  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  essential 
point  of  your  doctrine.  For  you  the  Important  thing  is  not  the 
mere  magnitude  of  the  Government  expenditure  but  the  excess  of 
the  Government's  spending  over  Its  income;  in  other  words,  the 
magnitude  of  the  deficit. 

You  explained  yourself  very  clearly  when  you  testified  in  Decem- 
ber 1937  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cxurency  Committee  when 
you  said  (p.  120) : 

"The  way  to  get  money  Into  operation  is  for  the  Government  to 
spend  more  than  they  collect.  If  you  spend  more  than  you  collect, 
you  create  that  budgetary  deficit  that  puts  money  into  operation." 

It  is  the  deficit  that  does  the  work  of  bringing  about  business 
recovery.  Moreover,  it  is  Important,  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
theory,  that  the  Government  borrowing  to  meet  the  deficit  should 
not  be  borrowing  from  individuals  but  that  it  should  be  from 
banks,  so  that  new  bank  credit  will  be  created  to  increase  what 
you  call  "purchasing  power."  What  you  want  is  a  deficit,  financed 
by  expanding  bank  credit. 

I  call  your  attention  to  two  ways  of  getting  such  a  deficit. 
One  is  the  method,  apparently  contemplated  by  you  and  those  in 
the  Government  who  think  as  you  do,  of  the  maintenance  and 
even  the  expansion  of  the  existing  fantastically  high  Government 
expenditures.  But  another  way,  equally  effective,  wo\ild  be  a  cur- 
tailment of  Government  expenditures,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
curtailment  of  taxes.  A  complete  tax  holiday  would  create  even 
a  greater  deficit. 

With  respect  to  your  general  doctrine  that  a  deficit  will  bring 
•bout  business  recovery,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hoover  did  very  well  in  this  matter.  He  had  a  deficit  of  $3,153,- 
000.000  in  1932,  preceded  by  a  deficit  of  nearly  a  billion  in  1931. 

In  your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  In 
February  of  1933  (hearings,  pp.  712-713  and  720)  you  proposed  a 
total  of  $3,000,000,000  as  gifts  to  the  States  and  as  expenditures 
on  self-liquidating  public  works  as  a  suflBcient  contribution  from 
the  Government  to  purchasing  power  in  that  great  emergency.  We 
have  expended  that  amount  over  and  over  again  and  you  insist 
that  continued  and  still  more  lavish  expenditures  are  still  Indis- 
pensable to  recovery,  and  their  withdrawal  will  mean  disaster. 

I  want  to  get  business  prosperity  restored  not  by  financial  manipu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  Government  but  by  restoring  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  business  community  in  the  fairness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  eliminating  needless  frictions  and  restraints,  and  by 
freeing  the  enterprise  of  a  great  people,  who  want  Jobs,  not  charity; 
work,  not  taxes. 

Nine  years  of  deficits,  very  largely  financed  by  bank  credit,  should 
shake  even  your  confidence  In  the  value  of  deficits  as  financial  magic 
In  making  business  prcsperity. 

I  emphatically  repudiate  your  doctrine  that  debt  for  Its  own  sake 
Is  good,  that  deficits  for  their  owh  sake  are  good,  and  that  an  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financing  deficits  is  good. 

I  believe  that  the  general  flow  of  purchasing  power  must  come  out 
of  production  Itself,  production  in  one  Industry  giving  rise  to  the 
demand  for  goods  produced  by  other  Industries;  that,  with  the 
proper  proportion  among  the  different  kinds  of  Industrial  activity, 
the  producers  themselves  will  clear  the  markets  of  the  goods  that 
other  producers  create,  and  that  all  the  financial  manipulations  of 
Government  deficit  spending  designed  to  create  additional  pur- 
chasing power  merely  mess  up  and  distort  the  plctiu-e. 

You  profess  to  favor  the  capitalistic  system,  but  you  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  profit  motive  is  to  capitalism  what  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion Is  to  the  physical  universe.  Private  enterprise  is  more  concerned 
about  the  "hope"  of  profits  than  the  profits  of  the  hour.  This  must 
be  so,  because  a  factory  is  not  built  for  this  year  but  for  many  years. 
It  is  the  confidence  in  this  "hope"  of  profits  that  is  Impaired  by  the 
expectation  of  the  evils  of  the  Inevitable  day  of  settlement. 

A   PEXSOKAL   WORD 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  a  personal  word?  Since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1933  I  have  consistently  fought  what  I  regarded 
•s  waste  and  extravagance  in  Government  expenditures.  At  no 
time  have  I  opposed  what  I  believed  to  be  appropriations  sufficient 
and  reasonable  to  provide  for  the  needy  and  to  finance  the  proper 
and  necessary  functions  of  Government.  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause of  the  inference  often  suggested  and  Inferred  that  If  one 
opposes  waste  and  extravagance  he  is  willing  for  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica to  starve  and  freeze  and  suffer,  and  the  country  to  stagnate 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  Government  appropriations. 

As  you  correctly  say  in  yoiu*  letter,  these  Issues  are  too  vast  to  be 
adequately  discussed  by  correspondence. 

I  attribute  to  you  a  full  measure  of  sincerity  In  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  under  reply. 

I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  answer  the  inquiries  3rou  have  pro- 
poimded  to  me.  I  will  later  discuss  these  issues  more  fully  on  the 
ttoor  of  the  Senate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Haebt  F.  Btro. 
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ties,  and  there  was  a  prci 
Demaray's  testimony  herej 
that  the  State  of  Tenness 
with  present  an  act  of  tht 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  correspond- 
ence with  the  National  Pa  rk  Service  concerning  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway.    This  coi  respondence  explains  itself. 

The  bill  authorizing  that  service  was  passed  a  number  of 
years  ago,  being  introduced  by  former  Senator  Hubert  D. 
Stephens,  of  Mississippi.  He  was  away  on  his  campaign,  as 
I  recall,  and  he  asked  me  to  report  the  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  and  have  it  passed. 
This  I  did.  The  road  to  lie  built  follows  an  old  Indian  trail, 
nmning  from  Natchez,  Mfes.,  northeasterwardly  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  It  is  apparent  that  it  runs  a  longer  distance  in  Mis- 
sissippi than  it  does  in  T;nnessee.  and  it  runs  a  very  short 
distance  through  the  State  of  Alabama. 

An  appropriation  was  given  for  building  this  road,  and  it 
seems  that  the  first  appro])riation  was  allowed  entirely  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Whin  the  appropriation  next  came  up 
this  fact  was  called  to  the!  attention  of  the  parkway  authori- 

ise  of  correction,  as  shown  in  Mr. 
laf ter  quoted.  It  was  first  claimed 
was  not  doing  its  part,  and  I  here- 
State  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Demaray 
then  again  falsely  claimed!  that  he  could  not  get  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Tennessee  authorities.  Up  to  this  good  hour  a 
parkway  in  Tennessee  has  not  been  designated. 

The  State  of  Tennessei  is  ready  at  any  time  to  buy  the 
right-of-way  whenever  it  is  designated  by  the  National  Park 
Service;  but  Mr.  Demaray  and  Mr.  Cammerer,  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Park  Service ,  seem  determined  that  no  part  of 
the  road  shall  be  put  in  Tennessee.  In  my  judgment,  they 
are  deliberately  delaying  in  every  possible  way.  and  Mr. 
Demaray  has  testified  to  misstatements  in  committee  as  to 
what  his  Department  is  c  oing  about  this  road.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  have  the  facts,  i  md  the  accompanying  papers  show 
the  facts.  The  letter  of  the  highway  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  under  iate  of  January  4.  1939,  shows  that 
the  Tennessee  authorities  "are  eager  and  willing  to  obtain  the 
rights-of-way  at  the  earliest  possible  time";  but  the  rights-of- 
way  has  not  been  designat«  d  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
Tennessee  cannot  proceed  further  until  the  National  Park 
Service  acts. 

There  being  no  objectloi,  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Sta«  of  Tennessee  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary rights-of-way  for  th(  construction  of  a  highway  by  the 
United  States  Governmeni  to  be  known  as  the  Natchez  Trace 
extending  from  NashvUle,  Fenn.,  in  a  southwesterly  direcUon  to 
the  Alabama-Tennessee  line 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ly  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  That  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  acting  through  Its 
commissioner  of  highways  iind  public  works,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  shall  be  ajid  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  by 
gift,  pxirchase,  or  condemnation  under  the  laws  of  eminent  do- 
main as  said  laws  now  or  may  hereafter  exist,  a  right-of-way 
extending  from  NashviUe  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Ala- 
bama-Tennessee State  Une.  to  be  used  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpos!  of  constructing  thereon  a  highway 
to  be  known  as  the  Natch  ?z  Trace,  which  highway  will  when 
completed,  connect  Nashvil  e,  Tenn.,  and  Natchez,  Miss  The 
State  is  authorized  to  acqule  in  the  manner  aforesaid  all  neces- 
sary parkways  and  rlghts-of-Way  for  the  highway  construction  and 
for  the  parkways  as  propos^  by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  commissioner  of  highways 
and  public  works,  with  the  ,  approval  of  the  Governor,  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Tennessee,  land  by  the  proper  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  width  and  extent  of  the 
rights-of-way  and  parkways  1 3  be  acquired  to  be  in  compliance  with 
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the  requirements  of  the  TTnited  States  Department  of  Interior, 
National  Park  Service.  Pa3rment  for  said  property  so  authori^vd 
to  be  acquired  shall  be  made  out  of  general  highway  funds  of  the 
State. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage,  the  pubUc  welfare  requiring  it. 

JiTNS  SO,  1937. 
Hon.  P.  M.  ESTES, 

Life  <fe  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Deab  Pat:  Your  letter  of  June  28  has  been  received  about  the 
Natchez  Trace  matter. 

This  bUl  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  former  Senator 
Stephens.  He  was  away  on  his  campaign,  and  I  got  it  through 
the  Senate.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  providing  for  $2,700,000  to  be  expended  ratably  among  the 
three  States.  All  the  money  so  far  spent  has  been  spent  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  bead  of  the  National  Park  Service  last  year  agreed 
to  spend  the  fvmds  ratably  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
He  went  back  on  his  word,  so  this  year  I  not  only  got  an  increase 
of  $2,700,000  in  the  appropriation,  but  I  had  the  language  added 
that  it  was  to  be  spent  ratably.  In  other  words,  Tennessee  is  to 
get  her  share  according  to  mileage.  This  la  not  being  left  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  kind  of 
favoritism  to  Mississippi. 

I  hope  the  rights-of-way  will  be  acquired  Immediately  so  that 
there  will  be  no  further  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  Service. 

With  kind  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  McKelxar. 

DtCEMssR  20,  1938. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Demahat, 

National  Park  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sot:  Your  letter  of  December  19  about  the  status  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  project  in  Tennessee,  received  and  noted. 

In  March  1938,  on  page  299,  you  testified  as  follows: 

"Senator  McKei.t.ak.  I  want  to  know  how  many  miles  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway   you   have   built   in   Tennessee? 

"Mr.  Demahat.  Not  any  in  Tennessee. 

"Senator  McKellar.  The  Department  has  been  promising  to  do 
It  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  Just  wanted  to  know. 

"Senator  Nye.  Why  did  you  not  have  General  Washington  come 
out  there?  The  Park  Service  has  undertaken  to  build  It  in  other 
parts  and  in  other  States  and  they  are  paying  no  attention  what- 
ever to  Tennessee. 

"Senator  Hatden.  Have  you  a  contract  at  all? 

"Mr.  Demabat.  No,  sir;  the  s\u-veys  are  now  being  completed 
from  the  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument  southward  to- 
ward the  Alabama  State  line  and  I  believe  by  June  (referring  to 
June  1938)  we  will  be  able  to  advertise  the  first  contract  for  con- 
struction In  Tennessee.  We  are  moving  J\ist  as  fast  as  humanly 
possible  to  move  on  that  job."  (Hearings,  Interior  Department, 
appropriation  bill  for  1939,  p.  299.) 

In  June  1937,  a  year  before,  you  testified  as  follows: 

"Senator  McKellar.  I  want  to  know  how  much  engineering  or 
siu^eying  has  been  done  in  Tennessee  and  how  much  in  Alabama. 

"Mr.  Demabat.  There  has  not  been  any  done  in  Tennessee,  Sen- 
ator. 

"Senator  McKellas.  None  at  all? 

"Mr.  Demarat.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  McKellar.  A  year  ago,  I  think  it  was,  you  or  Mr. 
Cammerer  faithfully  promised  me  that  the  engineering  would  be 
begun  In  Tennessee  right  away,  and  now  you  tell  me  there  has 
not  been  anything  done. 

"Mr.  Demabat.  Well,  the  funds  that  were  allotted  there.  Sen- 
ator, were  allotted  for  Mississippi,  and  we  made  a  recommenda* 
tion  to  the 

"Senator  McKelljui.  I  tocA  the  matter  up  with  you,  the  records 
show,  on  the  question  of  Tennessee,  and  you  promised  to  do  the 
work  ratably  in  the  three  States,  and  now  you  tell  me  all  the  work 
has  been  done  In  Mississippi.  I  do  not  have  anything  in  the  world 
against  Mississippi,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  our  relative  share 
of  this  work.  This  road  extends  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Natchez, 
Miss.,  and  It  is  exceedingly  unfair  that  one  State  should  get  all  of 
the  surveys  and  Improvements  and  the  other  two  States  not  get  any." 
(Hearings,  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill,  1938,  pp.  199- 
200.) 

In  previous  hearings  the  following  took  place: 

"Senator  McKellar.  Was  any  part  of  this  fund  of  $1,600,000  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Tennessee  section? 

"Mr.  Demabat.  Yea,  sir. 

"Senator  McKxllab  (reading).  Tes.  sir;  we  are  going  to  expend 
monejrs  on  surveys  in  Tennessee.' 

"Now,  a  year  afterward  you  come  In  and  itate  that  there  has  been 
no  money  spent  in  Tennessee  I  do  not  think  tt  Is  necessary  to  ask 
the  question  any  more,  and  I  will  not  do  It."  (Hearings,  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill.  1938.  p.  201.) 

Again — 

"Senator  McKellar.  This  time  we  are  not  going  to  take  any 
chances.  We  are  going  to  direct  you  to  do  it  by  law  and  force  you 
to  do  it. 
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"Mr.  Demakat.  We  said  we  would  do  thla,  and  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  it"  (p.  201). 

And  again — 

"Senator  McKellab.  After  you  had  made  a  specific  promise  here 
In  your  testimony,  and  it  has  been  turned  down,  why,  as  a  matter 
of  common  courtesy,  did  you  not  notify  me  as  being  unable  to  per- 
form what  you  had  promised  to  do?  I  am  talkine  to  you  Mr. 
Demaray. 

"Mr.  Demabat.  Well.  I  had  gotten  orders,  and  so  I  was  carrying 
them  out.  sir. 

"Senator  McKellar.  After  you  had  made  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
conimlttee  in  the  hearing  vmder  oath,  or  presrunablv  under  oath, 
especially  to  the  Senator  that  was  aakiiig  you  the  question — and  you 
say  you  made  a  recommendation  and  the  President  had  turned  it 
down— and  you  aUowed  a  year  to  pass  without  saying  one  word  to 
the  Senator  who  asked  you  the  question,  and  without  putting  yow- 
self  right:  that  la.  U  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  yourself 
right  before  the  committee.    What  Is  your  answer  to  It? 

"Mr.  DEMAR.AT.  I  have  to  say  that  Is  correct,  sir. 

"Senator  McKellab.  AU  right.  In  any  appropriations  this  ttane  we 
are  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  about  them,  and  If  you  cannot  carry 
out  the  law,  we  wUl  take  other  stepp  about  it. 

"Mr.  Demarat.  We  will  always  carry  out  the  law. 

"Senator  McKellar.  I  think  you  have  treated  me  very  dlaoour- 
teously  and  ver>'  improperly."  (Interior  Department  approprlaUon 
hearings,  1938,  p.  203.)  ff    f 

In  the  1937  appropriation  bill  the  law  provides: 

"Provided,  That  $1,600,000  and  any  other  stuns  received  from 
other  sources  for  said  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  shall  be  allotted  and 
expended  ratably  between  the  States  of  Mlulaslppl,  AlabAma.  and 
Tennessee,  according  to  mUeage  of  said  parkway  In  each  rvspectlve 
State." 

In  the  1938  appropriation  bill  the  law  provides  as  follows: 

'Provided,  That  $1,500,000,  and  any  other  sums  received  from  other 
sources  for  said  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  shaU  be  allotted  and  ex- 
pended ratably  between  the  States  of  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee, according  to  mileage  of  said  parkway  In  each  respective 
State,  and  said  allotments  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose." 

You  and  Mr.  Cammerer  have  disregarded  both  of  these  acts.  You 
stated  In  your  testimony  that  the  work  would  be  begun  last  June. 
In  your  statement  over  the  phone  to  me  you  stated  that  no  work 
had  been  begun  to  this  date. 

In  your  letter  of  the  19th  you  say:  "As  I  told  you  over  the  teU- 
phone,  no  construction  has  been  started  in  Tennessee  to  date  " 

\ou  further  say  in  your  letter  that  it  is  estimated  that  this  project 

will    cost    approximately    $ .    "preparing    grades,    bridges,    aiul 

drainage  structures,  and  this  will  use  a  major  portion  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  Tennessee."  all  of  which  is  meaningless  because  you  are 
doing  nothing  in  Tennessee  of  any  moment  and  have  not  done  any- 
thing in  Tennessee  after  two  acts  of  Congress  have  specifically 
directed  that  this  money  be  used  and  spent  in  Tennessee  ratably 

I  wish  you  would  come  prepared  to  show  where  every  dollar  of 
the  money  heretofore  spent  on  Natchez  Trace  has  been  spent  how 
much  you  have  on  hand  today,  how  much  you  have  actually  spent 
m  Tennessee,  and  all  such  further  facts  as  may  pertain  especially  to 
these  last  two  propositions.  f         j 

In  my  opinion,  you  and  your  chief,  B£r.  Cammerer,  have  violated 
the  law  and  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours  truly, 

Kenneth  McKbllab. 

Depabticbnt  or  the  Intxbiob, 

National  Park  Service. 
„        „  Washinffton,  January  3.  1939. 

Hon.  Kenneth  McKellab, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  McKellar:  I  have  received  yotir  letter  of  De- 
cember 20  and  regret  that  you  take  exception  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  National  Park  Service  has  prosecuted  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  activities  in  Tennessee.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  re- 
cital of  the  facts  will  show  that  we  have  acted  In  good  faith  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

As  you  know,  the  Interior  Dej>artment  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1938,  was  the  first  legislation  setting  up 
funds  for  construction  In  Tennessee.  The  President  approved  the 
act  on  Augxist  9,  1937.  In  October  1937  representatives  of  the 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  began  fleld  investigations 
and  surveys  of  the  parkway  In  the  general  vicinity  of  Meriwether 
L«wl8  National  Monument.  A  route  was  flagged  between  Meri- 
wether Lewis  National  Monument  and  United  States  Highway  Mo. 
64.  which  avoided  the  mining  development  near  Napier  and  came 
within  3  miles  of  Natural  Bridge.  Your  files  should  contain  Service 
letters  to  you  of  February  9,  19.  and  25.  and  March  34,  all  relating 
to  the  studies  and  survey  activities  on  this  section  of  the  parkway. 

During  April  1938  further  studies  and  conferences  with  property 
owners  developed  the  fact  that  a  location  closer  to  the  old  trace 
would  be  possible.  In  order  to  allow  sufflcient  time  for  additional 
studies  of  this  possibility,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  survey  party 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Meriwether  Lewis  area  and  surveys  were 
Started  on  section  1-J  from  CoUlnwood  south  past  the  Alabama 
State  line.  This  change  was  made  In  order  to  begin  construction 
In  Tennessee  and  Alabama  at  about  the  same  time. 

Topographic  surveys  of  section  1-J  were  completed  diiring  No- 
vember 1938,  and  right-of-way  maps  showing  the  parkway  land 
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requirements  were  sent  to  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Highways 
and  Public  Works  on  December  3,  1938.  Contract  plans  wUl  be 
ready  for  advertisement  when  the  parkway  lands  are  deeded  and 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
1939.  a  statement  has  been  prepared  showing  expenditures  and 
obligations  against  the  parkway  appropriation.  The  attached 
copy  indicates  that  $16,894.36  have  been  expended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  plan  and  survey  activities  in  Tennessee  up 
to  November  30.  1938.  The  grading,  draining,  and  surfacing  of 
Section  1-J  will  obligate  approximately  $532,000  as  soon  as  rights- 
of-way  are  made  available.  Construction  activities  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  speed  with  which  the  State  acquires  and  deeds 
the  parkway  land  to  the  United  States. 

In  March  1938  I  testified  that  surveys  were  being  completed 
south  of  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument,  as  noted  above: 
however.  In  April  the  survey  party  was  moved  to  Section  1-J. 
Survey  activities  have  been  prosecuted  continuously  in  Tennessee 
since  October  1937  soon  after  the  first  r^ular  appropriation 
expendable  in  that  State  was  made  available. 

With  regard  to  previous  appropriations,  the  Emergency  Con- 
struction Act  of  June  19,  1934.  provided  funds  with  which  the 
old  Trace  was  studied.  A  preliminary  location  for  the  parkway 
was  found  between  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  Natchez,  Miss.,  during 
1934  and  1935.  The  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935-37  provided 
funds  which  were  limited  to  surveys  and  construction  between 
Natchez  and  Tupelo.  Miss.  As  I  testified  on  June  22,  1937,  before 
your  committee,  the  Department  recommended  that  the  funds 
be  made  available  for  work  In  Tennessee  as  well  as  Mississippi. 
A  copy  of  the  Department's  letter  of  February  13.  1936,  to  the 
President  Is  attached  for  your  information. 

You  are  assured  that  we  desire  to  meet  your  wishes  in  every 
way,  but  I  must  point  out  again  that,  before  we  can  begin  con- 
struction of  the  parkway  in  Tennessee.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  State  to  provide  the  parkway  lands.  I  may  say  that  ac- 
quisition difQcvilties  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  delayed 
construction  In  that  State  and  that  probably  the  Alabama  State 
Legislature  will  have  to  enact  legislation  to  permit  acquisition  of 
parkway  lands  In  that  State.  There  have  been  Innumerable  prob- 
lems for  the  States,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  this  Service 
to  overcome  in  this  great  undertaking.  I  feel  that  each  agency 
has  cooperated  splendidly  and  that  a  great  many  of  our  problems 
are  behind  us  and  that  we  can  move  forward  more  expeditiously 
In  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.   E.    DXMASAT, 

Associate  Director. 


'  "HE  SECBETART  of    THE  INTERIOR. 

The  PRESTDFNT.  I        WASHINGTON.  Febrtiary  13,  iW«. 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mb.  President:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter  of 
November  20,  1935,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
requesting  the  transfer  of  $1,500,000  to  this  Department  for  the 
surveys  and  construction  of  t  le  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

In  order  to  permit  the  apj  Ucatlon  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to 
surveys  and  construction  of  t  le  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  Tennes- 
see, it  Is  respectfully  requesi  ed  that  the  wording  of  the  schedule 
of  projects  attached  to  your  1  itter  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Location 


Mississippi 
and  Ten- 
nessee. 


Do. 


Character  o 


n; 


Preliminary  survey 
150   miles   of   the 
Parkway,  inchuli 
raphy  and  plottinj 
nary  >  esign,  and 
between  Natchez,  ? 
ville.  Tenn..  paraJ 
the  old  Natchez  Tr 

Gradinf!.  dr&in&tie  s 
ing  approximately 
Natchez  Trace 
Natchez.    Miss., 
Tenn.    The  preser^- 
velopment  of  the  ' 
Trace,  the  prcscrva 
tion.  marking  and 
historic  sites  in 
the  Natchez  Tract 
chez.  Miss.,  and  N 
paralleling  gem 
chez  Trace 


approximately 
S'atchez  Trace 
taking  topog- 
same.  prelimi- 
japer  location. 
i?s  ,  and  Nash- 
cling  generally 

ce 

uctures.  total- 

ko  miles  of  the 

Parkway  between 

nd    Nashville. 

ration  and  de- 

storic  Natche* 

ion,  rtx>onstruo- 

ievelopmcnt  of 

c()nnection  with 

between  Nat- 

ville,  Tenn., 

the  old  Nat- 


N  ish\ 


acrali  y 


Total. 


Construction  on  the  Natch<  z 
contingent  necessarily  on  thjt 
rights-of-way  to  the  Federal 
State  of  Tennessee  regarding 
Sincerely  yours, 


Approved : 
President. 


Statement  of  funds  avoilable  OTid  the  expenditures  incurred  against  the  appropriation  for  the  Blue 

as  of  Nov.  30,  1938 


Am 


KatcbAt  Trace  Parkway: 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

TeonessM 

Total  Natcfaex  Trace 

Parkway ^ 

Bhie  Ridge  Parkway 

AVa-shington  office,  salaries. 
Maintenance  and  operation 
of  iiasseoger-carrying  ve- 
hicles  

Grand  total 


Funds  avail- 
able 


$220,907  30 

2. 055.  226.  82 

723,865.88 


3, 000, 000. 00 

9,  909, 000. 00 

90,000.00 


1.000.00 


13,000,000.00 


Expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


$18,318.82 


18,318.82 
1.306,041.51 


1.324.360.33 


Engineer- 
ing and 
landscap- 
ing 


$87.65163 


87.654.63 
139,800.68 


227.  515.  31 


Plans  and 
.surveys 


$2,460.78 
63.321.91 
16,89136 


82, 677. 05 
124.851.82 


307.528.87 


Technical 
super- 
vision 


$333.07 
21. 712. 85 


22.045.92 
71 271. 82 


96. 317.  74 


Mainte- 
nance and 
operation 


$6,197.29 


6.197.29 
10,207.56 


2i,  494. 85 


Equip- 
meat 


$361.91 


361.01 
633.24 


095.15 


Total 


$2,793. 

197,  567. 

16,894. 


217,  255. 

1.  661 956. 

56,571. 


378. 


1. 939, 161. 


Schedule  of  contemplated  obligations  not  included  in  above  tabulation, 
(o)  Contract  for  grading  and  surfacing,  $315,000,  awarded  1939. 

ib)  Contract  for  gratling  and  surfacing.  $532,000,  will  be  awarded  as  soon  as  rights-of-way  are  made  available 
(c)  Contracts  totaling  $2,430,000  will  be  awarded  early  in  1939.  ~i»uio. 


Untted  States  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  December  17,  1935. 
Memorandum  for  Director  Cammerer. 

I  am  enclosing  advice  of  allocation  No.  339  for  an  allotment  of 
$1,500,000  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  of  1935  for  pre- 
liminary  survey  and  construction  of  part   of  the  Natchez  Trace 

^^^""^l-  E.  K.  BURLEW. 

Administrative  Assistant  and  Budget  Officer. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  20,  193S. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  approved 


work 


NEC 
No. 


331 


332 


Allot- 
ment 


$150,000 


1.350.000 


1.500.000 


Offlcial 

project 

No. 


0.P.5-M. 


O. P. 5-37. 


Trace  Parkway  In  Tennessee  will  be 

State's  abUlty  to  transfer  adequate 

Government.     Negotiations  with  the 

'  his  qualification  have  been  instituted. 

(Sgd.)     Charues  West. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


lidge  and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways 


II 


A 


Unexpended 
balance 


$218. 113.  45 

1, 857. 659.  41 

706.071.52 


2. 782.  741  38 

8.  241 043.  37 

33,  428.  62 


621. 79 


11.060. 838. 16 


Unliqui- 
dated 
obligations 


$44. 648.  40 
561  788. 67 
100,553.79 


718. 090. 86 
2. 888. 383. 05 
29, 729.  33 


621.79 


3.635.725.03 


Unobli- 
gated 
balance 


$173.  465. 05 

(«)  1. 292. 870.  74 

(6)  507. 417. 73 


2,063.753.62 

(e)  6. 357. 660.  32 

3,699.20 


7. 425, 113.  IS 


April  8  1935.  It  Is  requested  that  the  following  funds  be  transferred 

T^?^^     »?P.?'"°P^^1"°°  ™^**^  ^°  ^^<*  '^^  ^  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  National  Park  Service,  for  the  purposes  Indicated  below: 
Amount:  $1,500,000. 

^^^^^'\I°^  ^^^  construe  ;lon  of  national  parkways  in  accord- 
r«nnn''o?  t^M/T^''^^*^^^  ^^^  °'  proJects.  SubJect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  title  in  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  year  1934.  to  the  icqulsltion  of  articles,  materials  and 
supplies  for  use  In  carrying  out  such  projects.  fO  P  No  5—36 
and  6 — 37.)  v  .        . 

Sincerely  yours. 


The  Honorable  the  Secmta  it 


Pbankion  D.  Roosxvklt. 
or  THi  Trkasubt. 
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Location 


Mississippi.. 


De 


Cbaracttt  of  work 


Preliminary  survey  at  approximately 
150  miles  of  the  Nalcncz  Trace 
Parkway,  iodudinr  taking  topog- 
raphy and  ploltin„  same,  prelim- 
loary  design,  and  paper  loeation. 
between  Nntchez  and  Tupelo,  par- 
alleling generally  the  old  Natchez 
Trace. 

Qrading ,  drainage  stiu'jtuies.  total- 
ing approximately  40  mile«  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  between 
Natchez  and  Tupelo,  Mias.:  the 
preservation  and  developmeut  of 
the  historic  Natchez  Trace;  tlie 
preservation,  rfwonstruction.  mark- 
ing, and  developmcct  of  historic 
sites  ir  connection  with  the 
Natcb«<  Trace.  Detween  Natchez 
and  Tupelo,  parallfiing  generally 
the  old  Natchez  Traca. 


Total. 


NEC 

No. 


331 


332 


AUot- 
ment 


$150,000 


1.350.000 


1. 500. 000 


OflScia] 

project 
No. 


O.  P.8-38. 


O.  P.  8-S7. 


Jakttart  5,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  E.  Demarat, 

National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Demarat:  Your  letter  of  January  3  has  been  received 
with  the  enclosures. 

The  law  commanded  you  and  your  Department  to  divide  these 
funds  ratably  in  accordance  with  mileage  among  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

Tour  letter  suggests  you  have  flagged  some  routes  and  have  made 
studies  and  some  surveys  but  have  done  nothing  else  In  Tennessee. 
In  the  meantime  you  are  spending  the  money  in  Mississipppi. 
Flagging,  studies,  and  surveys  are  all  right,  but  I  want  this  part  of 
the  road  In  Tennessee  built. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

Kenneth  McKeluui. 

Department  or  the  Interior.  National  Park  Servics, 

Washington,  January  12.  1939. 
Hon.  Kenntth  McKcllar, 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  McKkt.i.ar:  I  have  yoxir  letter  of  January  5 
and  have  to  advise  you  that  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  construc- 
tion funds  for  Tennessee  are  being  held  intact  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  expended 
In  either  Mississippi  or  Alabama. 

I  am  advised  that  a  State  of  Tennessee  survey  party  began  prop- 
erty line  surveys  on  December  9  under  the  direction  of  State  Senior 
Resident  Engineer  W.  J.  Bible,  with  headquarters  at  Waynesboro. 
for  project  1-J. 

You  may  wish  to  write  the  Governor  about  expediting  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  properties  involved  and  their  donation  to  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  E.  Demarat,  Astociate  Director. 

January  13,  1939. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Demarat, 

Natumal  Park  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Demarat:  Your  letter  of  Jauary  12  has  been  received. 
I  am  going  to  insert  a  full  statement  concerning  this  case  in  the 
CoNCREssioNAZ,  RECORD,  and  you  may  note  therefrom  the  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  M.  O.  Allen,  Commissioner  of  Highways  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  refutes  what  you  say  about  the 
matter.  You  and  Mr.  Cammerer  should  carry  out  the  law  or 
resign. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


State  or  Tennessee, 
Dxpartment   or   Hichwats   and  Public   Works, 

Nashville,  January  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Kenneth  McKexjar. 

United  States  Senator,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  McKellar:  Your  letter  of  December  28.  1938. 
was  received  on  my  return  to  the  office  January  2  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays;  also  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  K.  Burlew,  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  oi  Interior,  which  you  enclosed  with. 
your  letter. 

While  Mr.  Burlew  does  not  so  state  in  his  letter,  one  might 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  cavise  for  any  delay  which  may  have 
been  experienced  wsis  caused  by  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  our 
department.  For  this  reason.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  from 
our  files  a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
various  departments  of  the  Pederad  Government  and  the  Tennessee 
Highway  Department  regtirdlng  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

I  believe  that  from  reading  the  enclosed  file  you  will  become 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  trying  to  get  this  project 


started,  and  will  agree  that  our  department  has  cooperated  in 
every  Instance  in  furnishing  any  Information,  etc.,  requested  and 
that  we  were  eager  and  willing  to  begin  the  procurement  of  rights- 
of-way  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  am  returning  Mr.  Burlew's  letter  for  your  file.  If  tbere  U  any 
other  Information  this  department  can  furnish  you  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  O.  Allbv,  Commiagtoner. 

VmrtD  Si\ATES  Department  op  the  iNiaaut, 
_  Washington,  December  21,  193t. 

Hon.  KsKNETH  McKellar. 

VrUted  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt   Dear  Senator   McKellar:    Yovir  letter  of  December  30  haa 
been  received.     I  have  read  the  one  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Demaray  on 
the  same  date,  copy  of  which  jrou  sent  me. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  mlsunderstan^-mg.  ts  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  completed  Its  surveys  for  a  stretch  of  road 
in  Tennessee  13.28  miles  in  length,  and  these  surveys  were  fur- 
nished to  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Tennessee  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  Before  construction  can  commence,  the  State  of  Tnnnrmoo 
must  dedicate  the  right-of-way  to  the  Government.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  is  now  awaiting  this  dedication. 

Regardless  of  the  past,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  National  Park 
Service  can  be  accused  of  negligence  since  July  1,  1988,  Inasmuch 
as  that  Bureau  promptly  requested  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  make  its  surveys  and  since  they  have  been  completed,  nothing 
more  can  be  done  until  the  State  provides  the  right-of-way.  I 
iinderstand  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  suffered  some  delay 
through  inability  to  secxire  personnel  promptly  for  the  work. 

If  you  could  have  the  State  highway  commission  expedite  the 
dedication  of  the  right-of-way  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the 
commencement  of  construction.  j 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

E.  K.  Burlew. 
First  Assistant  Secretary. 

United  States  Ditartment  or  the  iNTERioa, 
National  Park  Service.  Jackson  Field  Qmac. 

1018  Tower  Butldino,  P.  O.  Box  1267, 

Jackson.  Miss.,  June  4,  1937. 
Hon.  M.  O.  Allen, 

CommissiOTier ,  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Works. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Mr.  Allen:  I  understand  that  the  general  assembly  dur- 
ing its  recent  session  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
parkway  lands  out  of  State  highway  ftinds.  If  the  Governor  haa 
signed  this  bill.  I  should  greatly  appreciate  having  about  four 
copies  for  transmission  to  the  Washington  office  and  for  our  fllea 
here  in  Jackson. 

We  should  also  like  to  know  if  you  consider  that  the  State  Is  in 
a  position  to  begin  early  acquisition  of  the  parkway  lands.  As  you 
can  readily  see,  a  considerable  amount  of  further  study  must  be 
given  to  our  present  tentative  lines  In  Tennessee  before  we  could 
give  you  the  boundaries  of  the  desired  rights-of-way.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  us  to  secure  the  authorization  of  the  Washington 
office  before  detailed  fcurveys  could  be  started  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  no  funds  are  at  present  available  for  such 
work  In  your  State  and  that  none  could  be  made  available  until 
after  July  1. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Tennessee  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  earlj 
action  on  this  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Maux>lm  GARDim, 

Land  Representative. 

Junk  9.  19S7. 

Hon.  Malcolm  Gardner, 

LaTid  Representative,  National  Park  Service. 

1013   Toujer  Building.  Jackaon,  Miss. 
Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  June  4.  in  which  you  discuss  the  matter  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  from  Nashville  to  the  Alabama  State  line. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  project  and  desire  to  pro- 
ceed as  early  as  possible  with  the  acquiring  of  the  rights-of-way. 
The  recent  legislature  authorized  the  Governor  and  commissioner 
of  highways  to  purchase  rights-of-way  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
mailing  you  herein  a  copy  ol  the  bill  authorizing  such  acquisition 
of  land.  We  will  be  in  a  position  immediately  after  July  1  to  begin 
the  purchase  of  the  rights-of-way. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  O.  AixEir,  Commissioner. 

Jackson,  Miaa.,  September  17,  1937. 
Mr.  M.  O.  Allen, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Highways  and  Pi^ic  Works. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dkar  Mr.  Allkn:   This  office  has  just  been  notified  that  the 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  advised  the  Park  Service  that  survey* 

in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  will  probably  be  started  within  6  weeks. 

Lack    ot   automotive    equipment    haa   prevented    extended    siwey 


i 
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work,  and  the  Burvey  parties  have  necessarily  been  held  close  to- 
gether In  order  to  provide  the  needed  transportation. 

A  locating  engineer  left  here  for  Tennessee  Monday  morning. 
September  13,  to  do  the  preliminary  field  reconnaissance  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  survey  parties. 

No  actual  acquisition  of  parkway  lands  should  be  undertaken, 
however,  until  surveys  are  completed  and  right-of-way  maps  sent 
to  the  State  showing  needed  lands  lor  construction  sections  of 
8-  to  12-mlle  lengths. 

We  shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  survey  parties  begin  work  In 
Tennei>see.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  this  office  II  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Malcom  Oabonzk, 
Representative  in  Charge,  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Project. 

SBCRrTAKT  or  THZ  Interioh, 
Washington.  October  8,  1937. 
Hon.  GOKDOM  Bbowkinc, 

Governor  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mt  Deak  Govkenor  Beownimc:  In  accordance  with  recently  ap- 
proved legislation  for  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  funds  totaling 
app>roxiniately  $264,000  have  been  made  available  for  construction 
In  Tennessee.  A  locating  engineer  is  already  at  work  between 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument,  near  Hohenwald,  and 
United  States  route  No.  64.  It  is  planned  to  have  survey  parties 
on  this  section  within  the  next  6  weeks.  Some  2  or  3  months  will 
be  required,  however,  for  these  parties  to  complete  their  detailed 
topographical  surveys  before  right-of-way  maps  can  be  prepared 
and  given  to  the  State. 

Please  be  assured  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  this 
work  so  that  construction  on  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  In  Ten- 
nessee can  be  started  as  early  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)     Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

OcTOBiR  14.  1937. 
Mr.  MAL.COLM  Garonxr, 

1013  Tower  Building,  P.  O.  Box  1267, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
DsAa  Mx.  Garonoi:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  September  17.    I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  delay  in  answering, 
but     •     •     •     etc. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  sending  of  engineers  into 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 
We  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  these  rights-of-way 
as  soon  as  a  definite  route  is  located. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  "pace"  with  the 
project. 

Very  truly  jovas, 

(Signed)     M  O  Allen, 

Commissioner. 

1013  Tower  BtnLDiKo. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  October  19,  1937. 
Mr.  M.  O.  Allex, 

Commissioner.  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Works, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Mr.  Allen:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter  of  October  14, 
concerning  *he  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  Tennessee. 

I  was  in  Nashville  on  October  13  and  talked  over  the  oroblems 
with  Mr.  O.  E.  Martin,  of  your  office.  The  locating  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been  In  Tennessee  for  several  weeks 
studying  the  section  south  of  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monu- 
ment. Resident  Landscape  Architect  E.  S.  Zimmer  Is  planning  to 
be  In  Tennessee  this  week,  and  after  a  tentative  route  has  been 
decided  upon  It  will  be  flagged.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  survey 
party  will  be  able  to  begin  work  on  that  section  of  the  line  about 
December  1. 

I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  your  Department  Is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  purchase  of  the  rights-of-way.  We  should  like  to  have 
In  this  office  a  statement  from  you  as  to  the  statxis  of  the  funds 
available  for  right-of-way  purchase. 

The  next  time  I  am  in  NashvlUe  I  shall  call  on  you.  In  the 
meantime.  If  there  are  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  write  this 
office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Randle  B.  Truett, 
Representative  in  Charge,  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

.>    »  «   -^ October  25.  1937. 

Mr.  Randle  B.  Truxit. 

Representative  in  Charge,  Natchez  Trace  Parktoay  Project, 

__       ,,      „^ Jackson,  Miss. 

DE.AR  Mr.  Truett:   This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  October  19th.    I  am  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  progress 

Is  being  made  dli  the  location  of  Natchez  Trace  in  Tennessee 

You  ask  what  the  status  of  the  funds  Is  for  the  purchase  of 

rights-of-way.     At  the  regular  session  of  the  seventieth  session  of 

the    Tennessee    Legislature,    the    State    highway    department    was 

authorized  to  acquire  the  rights-of-way  as  needed  for  the  Natchez 

Traco.  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  highway  fund.    I  am  sure 


I  am  safe  In  saying  that  we 
times  for  the  purchase  of  then 
Very  truly  yours. 


h^ve  sufficient  ftmds  available  at  all 
rights-of-way. 


Hon.  M.  O.  Allen, 

Commissioner,  Department 


(Slgied)     M.  O.  Allen,  Commissioner. 

Dep^btment  of  the  Intquor, 

National  Park  Service, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  December  1,  1937. 


Dear  Mr.  Allen:  Enclosed 
revised   "Requirements   and 
of  land  for  national  parkways 
copy  of  the  parkway  regulation^ 

It  will  probably  be  after  the  n  iddle 
can  get  to  Nashville,  but  he  e  ipects 
discuss  several   problems  relative 
'project  in  Tennessee. 
Sincerely  yovu^. 


Enclostire  989793. 


of  Highways  and  Public  Works, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
lerewith  is  a  copy  of  the  recently 
;edure   to   govern  the   acquisition 
which  should  be  inserted  in  your 


of  December  before  Mr.  TTuett 

to  see  you  at  that  time  and 

to  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 


Thomas  L.  Hetfernan, 
Act^g  Representative  in  Charge, 

Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Project. 


December  16,   1937. 


Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hefternan, 

Acting    Representative    in  jCharge,    Natchez    Trace    Parkway 
Project.  1013  Tower  Build  ing,  P.  O.  Box  1267,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Dear  Mr.  Hefternan  :  This  w  111  acknowledge  receipt  of  youi  let- 
ter of  December  1;   also  Bullet  n  No.  9219,  In  regard  to  acquiring 
land  for  national  parkways.       I 

We  are  very  anxious  to  get  iome  work  started  on  this  parkway, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  definitely  determined  the  location  of  this 
parkway  we  are  ready  to  proceiKl  with  the  pxirchase  of  the  rights- 
of-way. 

Very  truly  yours. 


mca-f 
cc:  Mr. 


O.  L.  Peeler, 


Mr.  C.  R.  Simmers, 

Right-of-Way  Engineer,  Nt^fional 


When  can  I  expect  prints  for 


United  States  Dep^lRtment 


Mr.  R.  J.  Love, 

Division  Engineer,  State  H 


telegri  m 


Dear  Mr.  Love:  Your 
expect  prints  for  right-of-way 
Just  received,  a  copy  of  which 
Truett,  representative  in  chargi 
Sincerely  yoia's. 


ghway  Department, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
inquiring  as  to  when  you  may 
i^rvey  for  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Is 
I  am  forwarding  to  Mr.  Randle  B. 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  for  reply. 


Mr.  Handle  B.  Truett, 

Acting  Representative  in  Charge 


10)6 
Dear  Mr.  Trttett:   Enclosed  is 
from  R.  J.  Love,  division 
Nashville.     Will  you  please 
Sincerely  yours. 


engln*  er 
ansuer 


(Comment:  No  reply.) 


Mr.  Handle  B.  Truett, 

Acting  Representative  in  Cliarge 


Dear   Sir:  Some    weeks    ago 
engineer  for  the   Park  Service 
possibility  of  placing  a  field 
section  immediately  south  of 
Lewis  County.  Tenn.;  however, 
definitely  the  time  at  which 
proceed. 

For  your  Information.  I , 

organized  for  this  work,  ready 
duties   to    the    Natchez    Trace 
through,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
regarding  the  possibility  of 
tion  in  the  near  future. 
Very  truly  yours. 


(Signed)     M. 


O.  Allen, 
Commissioner. 


April  26,  1938. 


Park  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
right-of-way  survey  Natchez  Trace? 
R.  J.  Love,  Division  Engineer. 


OF  the  Interior. 
National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  26,  1938. 


(Signed)     C.  K.  Simmers, 

Right-of-Way  Engineer. 


April  26,  1938. 


_   ,  Natchez  Trace  Parktoay. 
Tower  Building,  Jackson,  Miss, 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  today 
Tennessee  Highway  Department, 
Mr.  Love's  inquiry? 


(Signed)     C.  K.  Simmers, 

Right-of-Way  Engineer. 


liAX  26,  1938. 


,  Natchez  Trace  Parkvoay, 

1006  Tower  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.    C.    R.    Simmons,    right-of-way 

was  In  the  office,  discussing  the 

pirty  on  the  Natchez  Trace  on  that 

the  Meriwether  Lewis  Monument  In 

Mr.  Simmons  was  unable  to  state 

ve   might   receive   official   orders   to 


mig]  it  state  that  we  have  a  field  party 

t  o  be  transferred  from  their  present 

as    soon    as    official    notice    comes 

iiear  from  you  at  your  convenience 

Teimessee's  activity  in  this  construe*- 


(Signed)     E.  M.  Turner. 

State  Highway  Engineer. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Pakk  Sonncs, 
WashijigUm.  June  22. 1938. 
Mr.  M.  O.  ALUor, 

Commissioner.  Tennessee  Department  of  Highvxtys  and  Public 
Works,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dear  Mb.  Allen  :  On  October  8.  1937.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wrote  Governor  Browning  concerning  the  construction  proposed 
for  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  Tennessee  under  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  Secretary  stated  that  location 
work  had  been  started  between  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monu- 
ment and  U.  S.  route  No.  64. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  revision  in  the  location  of  the 
above-mentioned  section  and  work  has  been  temporarily  halted 
thereon.  At  the  present  time  the  location  party  is  completing  the 
location  of  project  1-J.  which  extends  south  from  Colllnwood  to  the 
Alabama  State  line.  It  is  planned  to  allocate  the  construction 
funds  available  for  Tennessee  under  the  1938  and  1939  fiscal  year 
appropriations  for  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  project  1-J. 

Right-of-way  maps  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  you  as  soon 
as  the  topography  has  been  taken  and  the  location  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  Demarat.  Acting  Director. 

Department  or  the  Interior. 

National  Park  Service. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  November  23,  1938. 
Hon.  M.  O.  Allen. 

Commissioner.  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Works, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Ms.  Aixkn:  Otu-  Washington  office  has  Instructed  vis  to 
transmit  directly  to  you  advance  development  plans  for  project 
1-J  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  as  soon  as  these  plans  are  com- 
pleted, the  plans  being  subject,  of  cotirse,  to  final  approval  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  sending  of  advance 
plans  to  you  is  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Division  Engi- 
neer R.  J.  Love  during  a  conference  in  Tennessee  last  week  be- 
tween representatives  ctf  the  highway  department  and  of  this  office. 
Resident  Landscape  Architect  Zimmer  anticipates  completion  of 
the  plans  with  all  right-of-way  boundaries  indicated  thereon  by 
Sattu'day.  November  26,  in  which  case  we  can  have  the  plans  in 
your  office  Monday,  November  28.  We  expect  to  send  you  a  tele- 
gram Saturday  morning  telling  you  the  exact  date  plans  will  be  in 
Nashville. 

We  are  also  advised  that  Right-of-Way  Engineer  C.  K.  Simmers 
of  the  Washington  office  can  report  to  Nashville  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  field  with  your  stirvey  party  or  parties  In  order  that 
our  departmental  requirements  for  Burve3rs  and  land  maps  may 
be  clearly  understood.  This  would  seem  important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mississippi  had  to  run  restirveys  of  its  first  two  projects 
because  of  requirements  overlooked  on  the  first  survey.  A  copy  of 
Parkways  1937,  a  revised  manual  of  parkway  requirements  and 
instructions,  is  attached  hereto  for  srour  information. 

Please  Inform  us  by  telegraph  when  your  survey  work  cotild 
start  and  with  whom  Mr.  Simmers  should  get  in  touch  on  his 
arrival  in  Nashville.  On  receipt  of  this  Information  we  shall  im- 
mediately advise  our  Washington  office  the  date  that  Mr.  Simmers 
should  be  in  Nashville. 
Sincerely  jrours, 

Malcolm  Gardner, 

Acting  Superintendent. 

Department    or    the    Int53iior, 

National   Park  Service, 
Washington,  November  26.  1938. 
BIT.  M.  O.  Allen, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Works. 

NashviUe.  Tenn. 
(Attention  Mr.  R.  J.  Love.) 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Allen:  This  service  has  received  word  from  the 
acting  superintendent  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  that  the  State  is  anxious 
to  begin  land  surveys  on  section  1-J  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way in  Tennessee,  extending  northwardly  from  the  Alabama- 
Tennessee  State  line. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Simmers,  right-of-way  engineer  of  this  Service,  has 
been  instructed  to  proceed  to  Tennessee  at  the  time  the  State 
begins  the  land  surveys.  It  Is  understood  that  advance  prints 
of  the  development  maps  showing  the  necessary  parkway  land 
have  been  sent  from  Jackson.  Miss.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn..  direct. 
Please  advice  this  office  when  the  land-survey  party  is  organized 
and  the  point  from  which  the  party  Is  working  in  order  that 
Mr.  Simmers  may  proceed  direct  to  the  survey  party.  It  Ls  thought 
that  the  requirements  of  this  Service  concerning  the  survey  and 
mapping  of  parkway  land  will  be  better  understood  if  Mr.  Simmers 
arranges  to  spend  4  or  5  da3r8  with  the  party  at  the  beginning 
Of  the  surveys. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.   A.    MOSKET, 

Chief  Counsel. 


Malcolm  Oaron^ 

1013  Tower  Building.  Jackson,  MiMS.: 
Quite   sure    survey   work    can    start    soon, 
contact   Love  and  Peeler. 
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NovsMBOt  28.  1938. 

Have   Mr.   Simmers 
M.  O.  Allem. 


KovsMBBa  28.  1938. 
M.  O.  Allen, 

Commissioner,  Tennessee  Department  of  Highway*: 
(Attention  R.  J.  Love.) 
Re   tel.   28.  Suggest   your   wiring  Row   Engineer   C.   K.   Simmers 
direct,  care  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  anticipated  date 
State  will  begin  Natchez  Trace  surveys. 

Malcolm  Garonsb. 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

_    _  NovEMBRS  98.  1838. 

C  K.  SncMRBS, 

National  Park  Service.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Accordance  Malcolm   Gardner's  request,   Natchez  Trace  surveys 
to  begin  December  6,  under  Jurisdiction  R.  J.  Love,  Nashville. 

M.  O.  Axxof. 

DlPABTMSNT    or   THE    INTEBIOB, 

National  Park  Service. 
Washington,  November  30,  1938. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Love, 

Division  Engineer,  ' 

Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Works, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Deab  Mr.  Love:  Mr.  M.  O.  Allen  wired  this  office  that  he  will  ex- 
pect to  begin  the  land  survey  on  section  1-J  of  the  Natches  Trace 
Parkway  In  Tennessee  on  December  5.  Because  of  a  previous 
engagement  I  will  be  unable  to  be  in  Nashville  on  that  day.  How- 
ever. I  will  arrange  to  be  there  on  December  7.  arriving  on  the 
train  from  Chattanooga  at  1 :  10  p.  m. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     C.  K.  SIimmsbs. 

Right-of-Way  Engineer. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Simmers  arrived  on  schedule,  had  a  very  pleasant  conference 
with  Mr.  R.  J.  Love,  and  set  out  the  requirements  in  r«gard  to 
acquirement   of   rights-of-way. 

We  had  already  designated  Mr.  H.  W.  Ste^all  to  act  In  the  capac- 
ity of  contact  man  in  securing  the  rights-of-way  and  he  has  been 
In  the  field  actively  engaged  In  this  work  since  December  5.  1938. 


Sharecroppers  of  Southeast  Missouri^ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  16.  1939 


RESOLUTION    OP    LANDOWNERS    OF    SOUTHEAST    MISSOURI 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
passed  by  landowners  of  southeast  Missouri  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  sharecroppers  who  are  now  on  the  roads  there, 
together  with  two  telegrams  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  and  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  exists  at  this  time  in  New  Madrid  County  and 
other  cotton-raising  counties  of  southeast  Missouri  a  condition  in 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  have  moved  from  their  homes  to 
the  rights-of-way  of  several  roadways  In  these  various  counties: 
and 

Whereas  the  metropolitan  press  and  other  Individuals  are  respon- 
sible for  attempting  to  create  the  impression  that  such  conditions 
are  a  result  of  evictions  ordered  by  the  lando^-ners  and  landlords 
of  said  section  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  to  other  causes  for  the 
responsibility  of  which  the  landowners  and  landlords  are  aU  the 
cause,  we.  the  tmderslgned  represenutives  of  the  landowners  and 
landlords  of  southeast  Missouri,  do  hereby  declare  that  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  caused  by  any  responsibility  of  the  land- 
owners and  landlords  of  southeast  Missouri :  And  be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  landowners  and  landlords  of  the  southeast  Mis- 
souri respectfully  request  that  a  thorough  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion be  made  of  the  conditions  now  eilsting  in  the  cotton  counties 
of  southeast  Missouri,  and  that  a  hpaHng  )}e  held  at  a  place  which 


it 
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Is  convenient  for  the  Inhabitants  of  all  these  counties  where  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  representatives  of  all  the  people  involved  in  this 
matter  to  be  present  and  be  heard;  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body,  representing  the  landowners  and  land- 
lords of  southeast  Missouri,  respectfully  request  our  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  the  Governor  of  our  State  to  use  all 
means  within  their  power  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  Impartial  in- 
vestigation of  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  true  facts  may  be 
known,  and  In  that  connection  it  Is  respectfully  requested  that  this 
hearing  be  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  If  it  Is  possible  for  such  to  be  done.  In  cooperation 
with  a  referee  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  these  matters  by 
the  proper  Senate  committee,  and  a  thorough  report  be  made  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  present  condi- 
tions exist  not  because  of  evictions  of  any  sharecroppers  or  tenants, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  people  who  are 
now  complaining  have  done  so  at  the  instigation  of  certain  agita- 
tors who  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  are  telling  the  people  that  It  is  only  necessary  for  them 
to  move  out  on  the  highway  and  the  Federal  Government  will  come 
along  and  give  them  40  acres  ol  ground  with  the  proper  tools  and 
teams  to  cultivate  it. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  our  information  leads  us  to  believe 
that  fully  90  percent  of  those  people  who  are  now  camping  on 
the  highways  are  nonresidents  of  the  State  of  Mi.ssouri,  or  those  who 
have  not  lived  here  longer  than  5  or  6  months  at  the  most,  having 
come  to  this  section  from  other  States  in  order  to  pick  cotton  for 
which  it  is  known  that  southeast  Missouri  pays  a  higher  price 
than  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  that  this  excess  labor  are  not 
the  sharecroppers  of  southeast  Missouri. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  It  is  our  information  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  now  on  the  said  highways  are  there  as  a 
result  of  their  own  voluntary  act,  a  great  many  having  moved  there 
from  towns,  and  that  there  are  very  few  sharecroppers  moving. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  this  committee  requests  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  activities  of  one  Hans  H.  Baasch,  who  Is  the 
authority  In  charge  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  New 
Madrid  County,  at  LaForge.  Mo.,  and  one  of  nis  aides,  a  colored 
Baptist  preacher  by  the  name  of  Owen  H.  Whitfield,  because  the 
said  Whitfield  has  been  going  about  southeast  Missouri  collectmg 
dollar?  from  the  poor  people  of  these  communities  and  telling  them 
that  if  they  would  move  out  on  the  highways  the  Government  would 
give  them  40  acres  of  ground  and  the  tools  to  cultivate  it,  and  that 
the  said  Hans  H.  Baasch  is  reliably  reported  to  have  made  various 
communistic  remarks  leading  to  this  trouble,  and  that  one  of  said 
remarks  was  "it  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  ground  in  New 
Madrid  County  will  be  owned  by  the  Government  and  given  to  the 
poor  people  when  divided  into  40-acre  tracts." 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  committee  representing  the 
landowners  and  landlords  of  southeast  Missouri  requests  that 
this  investigation  be  commenced  immediately  and  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  persons  responsible  for  the  conditions  now  existing 
In  these  counties  be  reported  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington for  whatever  action  is  deemed  necessary  and  advisable. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  both  the  United 
States  Senators  of  Missouri,  the  Congressman  representing  this 
district,  the  Dies  senatorial  comimttee.  the  Honorable  John  Nance 
Garner,  and  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  this  meeting 
the  12th  day  of  January  1939  at  the  courthouse  in  New  Madrid 
County.  Mo. 

J.  V.  CoNSAN,  Chairman. 


Attest: 
O. 


T.  Miles,  secretary:  Fred  M.  Copeland;  O  H.  Acom; 
Claude  Stillman;  E.  V.  Jewett;  Roy  Diilard;  Chas.  B. 
Baker:  O.  P.  Tilghmon;  J.  V.  Conran;  W.  C.  Thompson; 
8.  S.  Thompson;  O.  T.  MUes;  P.  M.  Barton;  John  L. 
Glrvin;  8.  L.  Hunter;  T.  H.  Streeter;  A.  R.  Wrather; 
A.  T.  Earls;  J.  K.  Robbins;  Paul  Crouthers;  Jno.  P. 
Jones:  O.  R.  Rhodes:  Elon  Proffer;  H.  G.  Cathey;  Geo 
R.  EUis,  Jr.;   A.  F.  Stanley. 


PoPLAK  Bvurr,  Mo. 
O.  H.  WHrrnxLD. 

LaForge,  Mo.: 
Conditions  of  your  tenant  farmers  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion smd  we  s>-mpathize  with  them  and  offer  assistance  by  turning 
over  to  you  for  their  use  for  1  year  2.600  acres  south  of  Neelyville, 
Mc.  where  you  have  colored  schools  and  churches.  This  tract  of 
land  Will  take  care  of  300  to  400  families:  will  give  you  immediate 
possession  and  cooperate  with  the  Negroes  in  every  way  possible. 
The  land  is  m  the  Negro  district.  We  also  have  several  thousand 
acres  that  we  will  help  your  white  tenants  move  their  families  on. 
We  are  owners  of  this  land.  No  one  needs  to  starve  in  America 
or  camp  on  the  highways.  Just  contact  the  right  source;  oppor- 
tunity is  knocking  on  your  door.  The  land  we  offer  will  grow 
cottcn.  corn,  and  all  varieties  of  crops.  Wire  me  collect  if  you  are 
Interested.  If  so,  you  can  bring  them  along  and  have  them  locate 
on  this  land. 

Great  Northern  Land  CoMPAirr, 
ByR.  H.  Purvis,  GeTieral  Manager. 


Owen  H.  Whttfield, 

LaForge,  Mo.: 
We  are  extending  a  far-reafching 
colored  farmers.     There  are  mf 
district,  which  is  the  Hcrville 
gram  sent  today  by  R.  H.  Pr 
Northern  Land  Co.,  of  this  ci 
by   colored   farmers   who   are 
Ptirvis  is  cooperating  in  every 
meet  me  with  your  people  in 


Director,  National 


effort  to  cooperate  with  the 

e  than  100  colored  farmers  in  this 

anlt.     The  land  offered  you  in  te!e- 

1  rvls.  general  manager  of  the   Great 

adjoins  the  land  recently  settled 

members   of   our   organization.     Mr. 

vay  with  us.    Advise  me  if  you  will 

reelyvllle. 

Thomas  M.  Gillespie. 
Federation  of  Colored  Farmers,  Inc. 


American  Farn 


EXTENSIOrt  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

II^BAMA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jkinuary  16,  1939 


HON.  JOHN  I 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Movday, 


LETTER    FROM    AMERICAl  r    FARM    BUREAU    FEDERATION 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr. 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
addressed  to  the  Presiden 
Members  of  the  Ssventy- 
Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

There  being  no  objecti 
printed  In  the  Record,  as 


resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
of  the  United  States  and  the 

4ixth  Congress  by  the  American 
hrough  its  executive  committee. 

oti,  the  ^letter  was  ordered  to  be 
oUows: 


when 


th),t 


to 


icns 


Me 


To  the  President  of  the  United 
sixth  Congress: 

Pursuant  to  resolutions  adodted 
at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Me<  ting 
Federation,  the  board  of  dii 
Federation  herewith  calls  to 
United  States  and  the  Members 
following  matters,  which  are 
of  outstanding  importance  to 

1.  In  these  critical  times 
groups  of  our  people  prevents 
ices,  which  in  turn  results  m 
'"e  reiterate  our  conviction 
emment  must  be  mobilized 
balance   which   is   necessary 
normal  volume  of  production 
must   put   to   work   our   bili 
millions  of  unemployed  people 

We  recognize  the  fact  that 
structively    balanced    until 
between  groups  and  until  national 
increased.    Therefore  we 

(a)  That   the   Federal 
help  restore  agriculture,  our 

(b)  That  the  Federal 
ment  for  those  who  cannot  s 

We  insist,  however,  that  hoilrs 
fled  so  that  private  employment 
employment,  that  every  effort 
normal  employment  at  the  eirlie 
effort  be  made  to  reduce  ovejhead 
relief. 

We  insist  further  that 
constructive  projects  as  can  fdirly 
income  and  wealth,  or  to  adq 
national  economy.    We  believe 
should  insist  on  a  full  day's 
paid  out. 

We  are  convinced  that  the 
supply  the  bulk  of  relief  funds 
capacity  of  the  local  political 
the  continued  necessity  that 
ment  funds  until  such  time 
Into  productive  enterprise. 

As  a  further  aid  to  restoring 
both  industry  and  labor  refrain 
rates,  but  that  they  seek 
volume  of  production  and 
year. 


Ameri  can  Farm  Buheau  Federation, 

WjiSHiNCTON,  D.  C,  January  10,  1939. 
States  and  Members  of  the  Seventy- 


hif  h 


PoPLAK  BLtrrr.  Mo. 


Bureau  Federation 


by  the  house  of  voting  delegates 

of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

attention  of  the  President  of  the 

of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the 

considered  by  the  organization  to  be 

he  Nation: 


lack  of  economic  balance  between 

normal  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 

continuing  unemployment  problem, 

the  full  pKJwer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

an  effort  to  restore  the  economic 

enable   us  as  a   nation  to  regain 

and  normal   national   Income.     We 

of   unemployed   dollars   and   our 


Dur  National  Budget  cannot  be  con- 
have    attained    economic    balance 
income  has  been  substantially 
recoi*mend: 
Government   provide   adequate   funds   to 

ic  industry,  to  parity  position. 
Government  continue  to  provide  employ- 
ure  emplojTnent  in  private  industry, 
and  wages  of  relief  labor  be  modi- 
will  be  more  attractive  than  relief 
be  made  to  return  relief  workers  to 
St  possible  date,  and  that  every 
costs  in  the  administration  of 

Fede^l  works  projects  be  limited  to  such 

J  be  expected  to  Increase  national 

to  the  productive  efficiency  of  our 

further  that  the  Federal  Government 

effective  work  for  each  day's  wages 

I^eral  Government  must  continue  to 

for  the  burden  is  beyond  the  present 

livlsions  to  handle;  and  we  recognize 

le  Government  provide  capital  invest- 

is  private  funds  are  again  attracted 

economic  balance,  we  suggest  that 

from  advancing  prices  and  wage 

er  annual  income  through  greater 

coi^tinuous  employment  throughout  the 
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We  are  confident  that  each  and  every  citizen  is  willing  and  eager 
to  bear  his  Jtist  share  of  the  recovery  burden  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  our  historic  democracy,  provided  he 
Is  assured  that  the  public  money  is  being  expended  prudently  and 
efBciently  on  projects  that  will  broadly  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole. 
All  citizens  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  making  our  de- 
mocracy work  In  order  to  maintain  our  system  of  free  government. 

Again  we  offer  our  complete  and  hearty  cooperation  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  grappling  with  this  great  na- 
tional problem. 

2.  The  broad  principles  underlying  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  fundamentally 
sound.  This  is  no  time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  substitu- 
tive programs,  when  the  facts  indicate  that  the  present  program 
has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  These  acts  should  be  amended  only  as 
experience  clearly  Jxistifies.  For  some  time  to  come  the  adjustment 
of  acreages  of  basic  crops  in  line  with  effective  demand  will  be 
necessary.  Commodity  loans  to  support  price  levels  are  fully  Justi- 
fied. Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  parity  payments  to 
bring  agriculture  Into  fair  economic  balance  with  Industry  and 
labor.  The  provisions  of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act  have 
proved  their  value  beyond  question,  and  their  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  additional  crops. 

3.  A  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  should  be  authorized  and 
commissioned  to  study  and  report  on  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  monetary  policies  on  basic 
commodity  price  levels,  and  that  based  on  such  a  study  such  Joint 
committee  should  propose  effective  methods  for  achieving  greater 
stability  in  basic  commodity  prices.  Pending  the  completion  of 
such  a  report  the  Congress  should  continue  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  change  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

4.  Farmers  recognize  that  the  railroads  constitute  an  essential 
transportation  agency  and  believe  that  private  ownership  will  best 
assure  the  highest  degree  of  Improved  service  to  the  public.  The 
need  for  action  by  the  present  Congress  is  apparent.  Greater  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  railroad  management  could  be 
granted  without  relinquishing  present  safeguards  to  the  public. 

5.  Changed  conditions  would  appear  to  clearly  warrant  the  tax- 
ation of  the  income  of  all  Government-Issued  securities,  therefor* 
no  more  tax-exempt  securities  should  be  issued. 

6.  It  appears  extremely  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  make  effective  by  regula- 
tion the  exemptions  to  agricultm-al  trades  and  Industries,  as  cleaily 
contenrpl^ted  by  the  Congress.  Congress  should  amend  this  act  to 
assure  to  farmers  the  full  brneflt  and  scope  of  the  present  exemp- 
tions as  originally  contemplated. 

7.  Reciprocal -trade  agreements  which  have  thus  far  been  nego- 
tiated and  which  do  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  domestic 
agricultural  prices  below  the  parity  price  level  are  generally  satis- 
factory to  agriculture. 

Until  such  time  as  curtailed  market  outlets,  which  require  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  restrict  production,  are  enlarged  aU  foreign-trade 
policies  should  be  formulated  so  that  the  widest  possible  domestic 
and  export  markets  may  be  obtained  for  all  domestic  producers 
at  fair  price  levels.  All  imported  agricultural  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts should  be  required  to  meet  domestic  standards. 

8.  The  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  range,  forests,  and  wild- 
life are  basic  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
future  protection  and  wise  use  of  these  resources  moist  be  assured. 
Such  a  program  of  conservation  should  be  of  a  national  scope  and 
should  be  correlated  with  other  conservation  programs.  A  coop- 
erative farm-forestry  program  would  appear  to  meet  the  problem 
In  many  areas  of  our  country.  Most  land,  wildlife,  and  forestry 
conservation  must  be  carried  out  In  cooperation  with  the  people 
who  live  on  the  land. 

9.  The  fertilizer  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  farm-to-market  roads 
program  should  continue  to  be  supported  with  adequate  funds. 

10.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Vocational  Education  Service,  and  the  regional  agricultural 
research  laboratories  should  have  adequate  appropriations  for 
carrying  on  their  work  in  the  service  of  agriculture. 

11.  Since  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  prosper  only  to  the  extent 
that  equalized  educational  opportunities  are  made  available  to  all 
citizens,  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  aid  to  grade  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  educational  need. 

Since  it  is  further  apparent  that  preventable  disease  and  lack 
of  proper  medical  care  and  hospitalization  In  some  areas  cause 
great  economic  loss  and  human  suffering,  the  Federal  Government 
should  reasonably  extend  Its  public-health  program  with  respect 
to  maternal  and  child  health,  rural  hospitals,  public-health  services, 
and  medical  care  for  those  unable  to  provide  such  care  for 
themselves. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Farm  Bxtreau  Federation. 
By  its  executive  committee: 

Edward  A.  OT^eal.  President. 
Earl  C.  Smith.  Vice  President. 
George  M.  Pvthau. 
j.  p.  portxr. 
H.  J.  King. 
O.  O.  Wolf. 
LXXXIV— App 10 
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The  New  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

DECEMBER  17,  1938 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  radio 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange.  This  speech  relates  to 
vital  and  important  matters  affecting  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  farmers.  The  National  Grange  is  a  very  influen- 
tial and  useful  farm  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

With  only  a  little  more  than  2  weeks  remaining  before  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  is  scheduled  to  convene  on  January  3. 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  again  focused  upon  Washington.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  the 
attitude  of  the  mcomlng  Congress  will  be  with  reference  to  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  bvislness.  together  with  the  many  other 
vital  and  complicated  problems  with  which  the  Nation  Is 
confronted. 

I  believe  there  is  Justification  for  saying  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  would  welcome  and  applaud  any  sign  or  indication 
that  the  new  Congress  will  be  more  disposed  than  lt«  three  inune- 
dlate  predecessors  to  perform  the  duties  with  which  it  is  vested 
under  the  Constitution,  without  any  undue  interference  or  coer- 
cion from  the  executive  department  of  the  Government.  While 
it  is  necessary  and  right  that  Congress  should  cooperate  with  the 
Executive  in  carrying  out  any  program  calctilated  to  promote  the 
common  welfare,  a  spirit  of  subservience  and  subordination  on  the 
part  of  our  lawmakers  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  American 
concept  of  government. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  oonsclentlotisly  performs  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  salary 
he  gets.  But  why  should  we  pay  a  man  $10,000  a  year  and  give 
him  the  franking  privilege,  together  with  offlce  space  and  $5,000 
for  clerical  hire,  besides  printing  his  speeches  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  if  he  is  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere  automaton  and 
do  no  thinking  on  his  own  account  whatsoever?  God  gave  each 
and  every  one  of  us  a  brain  and  He  expects  us  to  use  It. 

As  the  Bible  aptly  puts  it.  "In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there 
is  safety.'"  The  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  questions  that  are 
clamoring  for  solution  calls  for  the  collective  wisdom  of  our  be«t 
minds,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  recognize  this 
fact  and  govern  Itself  accordingly. 

THE    lump-sum    appropriation    EVIL 

If  Congress  is  fully  to  regain  Its  former  prestige  and  Independ- 
ence. It  must  put  a  Stop  to  the  practice  of  making  lump-sum 
appropriations,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive. 
Thinking  people  throughout  the  country  recognize  this  plan  of 
disbursing  public  moneys  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  comi>els  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  go.  hat  in  hand,  to  the  Executive  Department 
to  plead  for  an  equitable  allotment  of  funds  for  their  resjjective 
States  or  districts:  it  makes  a  grab-bag  of  the  Treastiry;  it  leads 
to  extravagance,  demoralizes  the  people,  and  It  menaces  the  right 
of  free  elections.  In  a  recent  address  delivered  in  New  York. 
Senator  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  faithfully  portrayed 
existing  conditions  when  he  declared: 

"Today  the  Congress  collects  from  the  people  In  taxes  billions 
of  dollars  and  gives  that  money  to  department,  heads  to  be  spent 
at  their  discretion  Local  officials  then  demand  the  assistance  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  In  getting  back  from  the  department 
heads  for  local  improvements  some  of  their  money.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Senator  or  Congressman  Is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  he  gets  back.  The  more  money  a  Representative  secures 
from  the  departments,  the  greater  is  his  obligation  to  vote  for 
additional  appropriations  which  wiU  be  asked  by  the  depart- 
ments." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Btrkes  said:  ' 

"The  btisinessman  and  the  educator  will  make  splendid  speeches 
about  balancing  the  Budget.  Immediately  afterward  one  wiU 
write  his  Senator  asking  aid  in  sec\zring  funds  for  a  Federal 
building,  while  the  other  prayerftilly  pleads  for  a  college  stadlvun." 

On  every  hand  the  excuse  is  offered.  "We  might  as  well  get  ours 
while  the  getting  is  good,  because  the  money  Is  going  to  be  spent 
anyhow." 

Henry  Clay  was  fond  of  saying  that  Congress  was  supreme, 
because  it  held  the  sword  and  tbe  ptirse. 
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But  when  Congre»  made  a  Itimp-sum  appropriation  of  $3,300.- 

000.000  In  1933  to  meet  the  emergency  which  then  existed.  It  set 
a  precedent  that  has  done  more  than  all  the  other  things  put 
together  to  destroy  its  own  Independence. 

A  search  of  the  oflkrlal  records  of  the  Government  discloses  the 
fact  that  from  1789  to  1933  the  total  blank-check  appropriations 
of  Congress  amounted  to  only  $1,687,000,000.  The  bulk  of  this 
went  to  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  time  of  the  World  War.  Since 
1933  Congress  has  given  the  Executive  almost  $16,000,000,000  to 
be  spent  at  his  discretion.  The  power  represented  by  these  enor- 
mous appropriations  has  proved  too  much  for  the  administration 
of  one  individual.  It  has  resulted  in  waste  and  many  lU-con- 
Bldered  ventures. 

THE  GHOWIWC  MTWACE   Or  DEBT 

It  has  likewise  resulted  In  swelling  the  proportions  of  the  public 
debt  to  a  size  that  would  have  been  considered  inconceivable  10 
years  ago.  By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  our  national  debt 
will  reach  $41,000,000,000.  This  is  not  taking  into  account  the  con- 
tingent liabilities  of  some  30  Government  corporations  and  agen- 
cies that  have  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds,  notes,  and  deben- 
tures, with  the  Government  guaranteeing  tx>th  principal  and 
Interest. 

Often  there  is  Jubilation  when  an  allotment  of  Federal  funds  is 
made  to  some  project  or  conununity.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  borrowed  money  that  must  be  repaid  through  future  taxa- 
tion, the  people  should  not  regard  it  as  a  grant.  In  reality  it  Is  a 
first  mortgage  on  every  faim  and  every  home  in  the  land.  One  of 
the  foremost  duties  of  the  new  Congress  is  to  take  positive  steps 
toward  balancing  the  Budget  and  putting  an  end  to  this  orgy  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  debt. 

Congress  should  work  out  its  own  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
relief,  and  the  administration  of  these  funds,  which  are  secvired  by 
taxing  all  the  people  or  by  mortgaging  their  credit,  should  be  placed 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  It  znust  be  agreed  by  every  right-thinking 
person  that  It  is  wrong  to  play  politics  with  human  misery  and  to 
ask  the  people  to  barter  their  votes  for  bread. 

The  new  Congress  should  shun  and  resist  any  attempts  that  may 
be  made  by  our  Federal  bureaucracy  to  further  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  to  curtail  unnecessarily  the  liberties  of  the 
Individual  citizen.  The  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
arrogate  all  power  to  itself  has  gone  to  extremes  that  are  Incom- 
patible with  the  American  principle  of  home  rule  in  local  affairs. 
.  All  this  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  liberalism  and  progressivlsm. 

In  former  times,  when  kings  ruled  by  "divine  right,"  It  was  the 
function  of  liberalism  to  curb  or  hold  in  check  tl]^  powers  of  the 
king  or  monarch,  and  It  should  be  clearly  kept  In  mind  that  the 
more  power  the  Federal  Government  takes  unto  Itself,  the  less  there 
Is  left  to  the  States  and  society  as  a  whole. 

The  Grange  believes  that  we  will  get  the  best  results  tf  each  unit 
of  government-— National,  St^te,  and  local — will  stay  within  its 
proper  sphere,  each  faithfully  and  efficiently  performing  the  func- 
tions devolving  upon  it,  and  with  none  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  rest. 

THX   AGRICITLTUSAI.  SPTUATION 

In  surveying  the  agricultural  situation  Congress  will  be  brought 
face  to  lace  with  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  cash  income  for  this 
year,  including  benefit  payments,  has  fallen  to  $7,625,000,000,  which 
Is  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the  figure  for  the  previous  year.  It  is 
also  two  and  one-half  billions  less  than  the  average  for  the  5-year 
period  from  1925  to  1929,  both  inclusive.  In  considering  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  farm  conditions  the  Orange  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  most  helpful  thing  the  Government  could  do  would  be  to 
pursue  a  policy  calculated  to  restore  employment  in  private  industry. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Government  l^fts  spent  approximately 
$27,000,000,000  for  relief  and  pump-priming  projects  during  the 
past  9  years,  not  to  mention  the  additional  billions  spent  by  the 
States,  there  are  still  about  11,000,000  unemployed  people  in  the 
United  States.  They  and  their  dependents,  numbering  tens  of 
millions,  have  very  little  purchaslns  power,  excepting  that  which 
Is  furnished  by  the  Goverrunent  itself.  This  Is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  low  prices  of  farm  commodities  that  now  prevail. 

In  1929  our  naUonal  Income  was  $81,000,000,000.  The  estimate 
for  this  year  Is  placed  at  sixty  billions.  This  means  that  the  pxu-- 
chaslng  power  of  the  people  is  25  percent  less  than  it  was  in  1929, 
while  our  population  has  Increased  nearly  9,000.000  during  the 
Intervsd.  How  could  farm  prices  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory 
under  such  conditions? 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  industry  and  agriculture 
that  is  fundamental  and  inescapable.  Just  as  the  industrial  worker 
Is  the  best  customer  of  the  farmer,  so  the  farmer  is  the  best 
ciistomer  <rf  the  man  engaged  In  Industry.  Neither  can  prosier 
while  the  other  languishes.  They  both  go  up  or  they  both  go 
down  together. 

As  every  intelligent  student  of  agricultural  conditions  is  aware, 
there  is  no  single  solution  to  the  farm  problem.  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  political  magic,  nor  by  the  use  of  any  one  of  the 
numerous  panaceas  that  have  been  offered. 

THX  AMBUCAM   ICAKKST 

The  Orange  regards  It  as  a  prime  requisite  In  restoring  agri- 
cultural prosperity  to  give  the  American  market  to  the  American 
f^umer  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  to  supply  it. 

We  want  all  the  foreign  trade  we  can  get  under  proper  condi- 
tions, but  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  advantage  In  exchang- 
ing competing  commodities,  nor  In  entering  Into  any  trade  agree- 
ments that  would  be  injurious  to  domestic  agrlculttiral  interests. 


We  know  that  trade  is  a 
be  remembered  that  the 
list  of  any  country  in  the 
ports  entered  the  country 
would  seem  that  with  the 
genulty  it  should  be  possible 
some  of  our  siu-pltises 
been  given  entrance  to  the 
the  pa3n3ient  of  any  tariff 

F^lrthermore,   the   grange 
such   they  are.   should   not 
they  have  been  ratified  by 
the  provisions  of  the 
in  this  connection  were  su 
the  part  of  the  covmtries 
I  should  not  like  to  believe 
not  be  trusted  to  perform  a 
nations  have  shown 

Above  all  things,  the 
secure  in  the  possession  of 
to  be  the  boss  of  his  own 


splatter  of  give  and  take,  but  it  should 

States  today  has  the  biggest  free 

Last  year  57  percent  of  our  Im- 

of  duty.    Under  such  conditions,  it 

exercise  of  proper  diligence  and  in- 

for  us  to  find  an  export  market  for 

the   nations  whose   products  have 

ioarkcts  of  the  United  States  without 
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idvocates  that  all  trade  treaties,  for 

je  allowed  to  become  effective  until 

United  States  Senate,  according  to 

All  the  treaties  we  have  made 
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with  which  we  dealt.     As  an  American 
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J.  DAVIS 

PtNNSYLVANIA 

W  THE  UNITED  STATES 
January  16.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   DOROTHY    tIHOMPSON    IN   WASHINGTON   POST, 

JANUARY    16,   1939 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appem  lix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  that 
distinguished  American  journalist  Dorothy  Thompson,  en- 
titled "Green  Mountain  Holiday,"  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  Miss  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  Vermont, 
has  voiced  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  indeperxdent-minded 
citizens  of  every  State  in  tl  le  Union.  Pennsylvanians  have  an 
equal  stake  with  the  coumgeous  citizens  of  Vermont  in  the 
maintenance  of  local  righ^.  We  may  not  speak  as  eloquently 
as  Dorothy  Thompson,  bul  we  feel  the  same  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  ;  ollows: 

(Prom  the  Washlnj  ton  Post,  January  16,  1939] 

On  the  Record 

(By  Dor  )thy  Thompson) 

GREEN  MDTJNTAIN  HOLnjAT 

Before  Secretary  Wcodrlng  goes  ahead  with  that  dam  that  the 
Federal  Government  contem  dates  building  at  Union  Village,  Vt., 
he  had  better  go  and  see  h  nickerbocker  Holiday.  Drom  Broeck. 
the  yoxmg  man  in  that  play,  called  himself  the  first  American.  He 
had  a  serious  psychological  c  isturbance.  He  couldn't  bear  to  take 
orders. 

HLs  lineal  descendants  are  lot  very  numerous  in  Manhattan  any 
more.  But  they  have  overiun  Vermont  Practically  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  consists  of  Drom  Broecks. 

They  are  as  polite,  courteous,  and  gentle-spoken  a  people  as  you 
will  find  anywhere.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  coerce  them. 
Because,  if  you  do,  you  will   ^nd  some  extremely  ornery  creatures. 

Vermonters  are  not  accua:omed  to  taking  carders,  individually 
or  collectively.  One  reason  lor  that  is  that  more  Vermonters  woik 
for  themselves  than  do  the  Inhabitants  of  most  States.  They  are 
farmers  and  90  percent  of  them  own  their  own  farms.  If  their 
daughters  go  out  to  work  ih  the  households  of  others  they  go 
as  "help"  not  as  servants,  "^ou  can  easier  persuade  a  neighbor  to 
•Tielp  you  out"  than  you  canjhlre  him. 

They  are  extremely  knowli  dgable  about  their  local  politics  and 
problems.  This  Is  a  State  wl  lere  the  town  meeting  still  is  a  living, 
functioning  Institution. 

They  are  accustomed  to  c  ebatlng  and  discussing  every  sort  of 
problem  affecting  their  lives  and  pocketbooks,  not  only  in  Mont- 
pelier  but  in  the  Town  Hall  i  i  Barnard,  population  200  souls. 

They  know  all  about  the  fight  over  fiood  control  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Govenmaent;  they  know  the  precise  history 
of  the  interstate  flood -contrcl  pact  drawn  up  and  ratified  in  1937 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

They  know  that  this  compict  was  made  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  act  of  Congress  that  authorized  it  and  in  closest  cooperation 
with  the  War  Departments  which  was  the  only  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  concern  d  in  the  matter  imder  the  terms  of 
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the  act — and  they  know  that  although  the  compact  was  favorably 
reported  by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  its  passage  was 
blocked  by  Executive  interference. 

And  they  are  very,  very  sore  about  it.  Not  the  Governor.  He 
is  sore,  too.     But  Vermonters.     All  Vermonters. 

The  people  of  this  State  believe  that  the  rights  in  the  streams 
and  valleys  of  Vermont  belong  to  them:  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  take  some  of  them  it  has  got  to  consult  them 
first,  and  that  even  then  it  can  only  have  them  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  written  contract  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State. 

They  are  willing  to  discuss  things  with  the  Federal  Government; 
they  aren't  saying  they  won't  coop>erate.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
saying  that  they  will.  But  they  believe  that  they  are  a  party  to 
the  terms.    And  they  want  it  put  in  writing. 

And  the  reason  they  want  it  put  in  viTiting  is  because  they 
don't  want  the  precedent  established  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  any  claim,  without  specific  contract,  to  a  single  acre  of  land — 
except,  of  course,  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

They  want  to  have  something  to  say  about  where  dams  should 
go  and  what  lands  should  be  fiooded. 

They  believe  that  what  they  say  in  Gajrsville.  or  East  Craftsbury. 
or  Newfane,  will  be  listened  to  with  far  more  interest  in  Mout- 
peller  than  it  will  be  in  Washington. 

They  have  an  enormous  and  quite  fierce  Vermont  patriotism. 
They  care,  for  Instance,  intensely  how  the  State  looks.  Nobody  has 
been  able  to  sell  Vermonters  the  Idea  that  it  is  good  for  business, 
and  therefore  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  Vermont  in  par- 
ticular to  clutter  up  the  waysides  with  billboards.  They  won't 
have  'em,  becaiise  they  don't  like  their  looks. 

And  they  want  to  consider  how  fiood-control  reservoirs  are  going 
to  fit  into  the  landscape.  The  reservoirs,  when  depleted,  are  a 
horrid,  scummy,  ugly  sight,  and  the  Vermonter  with  both  a  trading 
and  an  esthetic  sense  believes  that  Vermont's  beauty  is  an  asset, 
bringing  in  prestige  and  toxirists'  dollars. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  they  don't  want  fiood  control.  They 
certainly  do.  But  they  want  something  to  say  about  how  and 
where. 

They  also  want  to  think  about  their  taxes  before  they  fiood 
lands,  and  about  the  land  itself. 

There  isn't  so  much  good  vaUey  land  in  Vermont  that  you  are 
casual  about  It. 

They  think  the  Federal  Government  is  extremely  casual  about  a 
lot  of  things.  They  haven't  forgotten  yet  that  way  back  5 
years  ago  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Rtiral  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration declared  Vermont  to  be  52  percent  uninhabitable  and 
suggested  the  citizenry  ought  to  be  evacuated  off  the  hill  farms. 

I  live  on  one  of  them,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment try  It. 

The  answer  of  Vermonters  was,  "Well,  it's  inhabited,  ain't  It?" 
And  some  of  them  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  inhabited  for 
150  years,  sometimes  by  members  of  the  same  family,  and  that 
the  American  Who's  Who  is  pretty  liberally  sprinkled  with  some 
of  those  names. 

And  I  regret  to  say  that  one  heard  the  remark.  "If  they  dont 
like  it  here,  let  'em   go  back  where  they  came  from." 

A  lot  of  V^ermonters  have  got  queer  ideas  about  things  that  con- 
stitute a  "good  standard  of  life."  They'll  patch  up  a  piece  of  fxirnl- 
ture  until  it  Is  more  new  wood  than  old.  and  contribute  a  dollar 
to  keep  up  the  Burlington  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  city  of  30,000 
souls. 

They'll  stick  to  a  farm  because  they  like  the  view. 

They'll  spend  money  for  paint,  but  they  don't  think  you  have  to 
eat  meat  every  day. 

They  are,  in  short,  an  ornery  people  who  have  a  deeply  ingrained 
and.  I  fear,  ineradicable  habit  of  independence. 

The  truth  is  they  are  spoiled.  They  believe  In  self-government. 
They  even  believe  it  is  their  right.  And  they  l>elieve  it  begins  at 
home. 

"Now,  about  that  dam  business.  Don't  misunderstand.  We  want 
to  be  reasonable.  You  treat  us  reasonably  and  we'U  treat  you  rea- 
sonably— but  whose  State  is  this,  anyhow?" 


The  Repablican  Victory  in  Wisconsin 
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or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OF  WISCONSIN,  AT  NEW 
YORK,  JANUARY  14,  1939 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
Republican  victory  in  the  State  at  Wisconsin  delivered  by  me 


before  the  National  Republican  Women's  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City.  January  14.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Madam  ChairmaJi.  distinguished  guests,  and  members  of  the 
National  Republican  Women's  Club,  I  consider  It  a  great  privileg* 
to  visit  with  you  women.  Why?  First,  because  you  are  the 
mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  men.  Behind  every  great 
man  Is  the  ennobling  influence  of  some  woman  who  carves  out 
lilstory  using  man  as  the  sculptor. 

Secondly,  because  you  own  60  percent  or  more  of  the  property 
of  this  country.  You  know  the  problems  and  the  cares  of  the 
folks  who  carry  the  tax  load. 

Thirdly,  you  are  thinkers.  You  use  the  greatest  invention  of 
all.  the  mind  that  the  Master  Inventor  gave  you.  With  It  you 
see  that  first  things  come  first,  and  that  real  values  are  tilings 
of  the  mind.  You  know  that  after  all.  they  are  the  only  treasiires 
that  wlU  cross  the  river  of  death. 

Ladies,  I  believe  that  I  owe  my  Invitation  here  today  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Republican  Renator  but  Uiat 
I  am  a  Republican  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Evince  coming  East 
the  first  of  this  month,  I  have  been  brought  to  realize  that  my 
eastern  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Republican  Party  do  not  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  a  Republican  "anything"  frcm  Wisconsin. 

If  you  would  permit.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  little  background 
concerning  Wisconsin  politics  for  several  reasons.  Wisconsin  has 
been  the  home  of  the  La  Follettes — father  and  sons — who  started 
out  In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  but  left  it  to  head  their 
own  party;  and.  secondly,  Wisconsin  politics  for  the  last  6  years 
demonstrate  how  a  Republican  Party  which  had  been  beaten  to  its 
knees  in  1932  could  in  6  years,  and  In  the  face  of  the  La  Follettes 
and  the  New  Deal,  fight  its  way  back  to  victory. 

In  1936  I  was  convinced  that  the  blundering  and  inconsistent 
attempts  of  the  New  Deal  to  strengthen  our  industrial  democracy 
constituted  a  very  real  threat  to  that  very  democracy  which  the 
New  Deal  professedly  sought  to  preserve.  In  1938  I  was  even  more 
firmly  convinced,  and  I  entered  politics  again  as  a  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  fact  tiiat  I  am  here  today 
evidences  the  success  of  that  campaign. 

Between  1936  and  the  campaign  of  1938  our  Progressive  friends 
In  Wisconsin  forsook  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  and  launched 
the  so-called  Party  of  Our  Times,  the  National  Progressives  of 
America.  The  important  thing  in  the  1938  election  in  Wisconsin 
was  not  that  the  candidates  of  this  new  party  were  defeated  in  the 
State  of  its  birth,  but  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal,  turned  not  to  the  National 
Progressive  Party  but  to  the  RepubLcan  Party  to  voice  the  position 
of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

After  every  basic  change  in  political  philosophy  we  have  the 
advent  of  third  parties.  The  primary  reason  is  that  the  leaders  of 
the  third-party  movement,  either  because  of  conviction  or  because 
of  political  exjjedlency,  believe  that  the  two  major  parties  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  political  picture.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation today.  I  believe  that  without  exception  every  third-party 
movement  today  is  based  upon  the  declared  principle  that  neither 
the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican  Party  can  carry  through  a  sus- 
tained liberal  program.  Some  of  the  third-party  platforms  are  any- 
thing but  liberal.  When  analyzed  they  reveal  themselves  as  truly 
reactionary,  because  they  demand  in  return  for  a  "promise  of  eco- 
nomic security"  the  concentration  of  power.  t>oth  political  and  eco- 
nomic, in  one  man  or  one  group  of  men.  Many  of  their  ideas  are 
dressed  up.  old  outmoded  dreams  of  Marx.  W^e  need  not  go  abroatd 
for  our  F>olitical  wisdom.  America  is  the  cradle  of  liberty.  Here  is 
the  minted  wisdom  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

And  wherein  lies  the  revolution  in  poUUcal  thought  today?  This 
revolution  did  not  come  about  in  1833.  The  seeds  of  the  revtdt 
were  there,  but  even  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  realize  it.  Do 
you  recall  the  Democratlf  platform  of  1932?  "We  will  reduce  taxes. 
We  will  reduce  overhead.  We  will  reduce  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Ooverrmient.  We  wUl  cut  down  the  tremendoxis  bureaucracy 
springing  up  in  Washington.  We  will  take  government  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  will  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed."  etc.  Those  were 
the  promises  of  1932,  and  there  is  not  a  one  which  has  not  been 
many  times  broken. 

This  disregard  for  campaign  promises  would  have  brou^t  defeat 
to  the  Democratic  Party  m  1936  had  it  not  been  that  in  the  inter- 
veiung  years  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  Government  as  the  means  of  obtaining  certain  material  objec- 
tives, and  the  New  Deal  as  epitomized  by  the  President  had  con- 
vinced the  majority  of  people  that  it,  and  it  alone,  was  striving  to 
attain  these  objectives. 

What  made  necessary  this  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
its  economic  responsibUity?  Simply  this:  We  Americans  iiave 
long  had  a  political  democracy,  based  upon  the  great  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press.  We  have  justly  been  proud  of  that 
political  democracy.  We  have  not  always  been  aware  of  the  simple 
fact  that  that  political  democracy  could  not  continue  to  survive 
unless  we  also  erected  as  its  counterpart  an  industrial  democracy. 
A  political  democracy  and  an  indtistrial  democracy  are  mutually 
dependent  institutions:  one  cannot  survive  without  tbe  other. 

The  problems  of  Industrial  democracy  in  America  were  not 
politically  critical  untU  American  industrial  progress  was  slowed 
down  by  the  depression  in  1932.  With  the  breakdown  of  our 
economic  system  in  1932  we  were  broiight  face  to  face  with  the 
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^realization  that  grave  defects  had  crept  Into  our  Industrial  order 
(or  that  It  was  Insufficient  for  the  new  day)  and  that  our  Federal 
Government  has  an  economic  reeponslblUty  as  well  as  a  political 
responsibility.  Recognition  of  this  responsibility  by  President 
Roosevelt  Is  commendable.  Unfortunately,  the  last  6  years  have 
demonstrated  that  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  are  leading  us 
away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the  objectives  of  an  industrial 
democracy. 

Let  U8  recognize  that  the  great  American  march  toward  these 
objectives  has  been  halted.  Otir  problem  is  to  make  clear  to  all 
OUT  people  what  these  objectives  of  Industrial  democracy  are  and 
effectuate  these  objectives  in  our  national  economy.  Our  immedi- 
ate problem — unless  we  are  Communists  or  Fascists — Is  to  show 
how  the  march  to  these  objectives  can  be  resumed  within  the 
framework  of  our  political  democracy. 
-  What  are  these  objectives  of  industrial  democracy?  They  are 
higher  incomes  for  the  underprivileged  third  of  our  Nation,  security 
in  our  Jobs,  and  security  in  our  old  age;  greater  production;  an 
encoviraged  industry;  a  relnvlgorated  farmer  class;  and.  In  general, 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  for  all  our  people.  If  the  attainment 
ol  these  objectives  of  an  industrial  democracy  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  American  way  of  life,  then  to  every  i>erson  In 
public  office  Is  thrown  a  challenge — a  challenge  to  find  the  way  and 
show  the  way  In  which  the  march  toward  these  objectives  may 
be  resumed. 

Oxir  economic  society  is  built  upon  three  fundamental  processes: 
The  process  of  production,  the  process  of  distribution,  and  the 
process  of  consumption.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  these  eco- 
nomic processes  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  kind  of  economic  society,  whether  it  be 
capitalism  or  fascism  or  communism. 

We  all  know  that  the  American  process  of  production  is  the 
most  efficient  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  American  people  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
that  of  any  other  people.  Under  the  American  system  lndlvid\ial 
firms  and  corporations  compete  against  one  another  for  the  serv- 
ices of  labor,  capital,  and  natural  resources.  These  services  are 
lised  for  the  production  of  goods.  When  individual  firms  compete 
with  one  another  for  these  services  we  know  that  the  services 
rendered  by  labor  and  capital  are  vised  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  Inefficient  use  of  these  services  by  a  firm  is  eliminated 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  firm.  So  long  as  decent  competition 
exists  labor  and  capital  work  together  to  produce  maximum  results. 

The  process  of  distribution  has  reference  to  the  method  used  to 
distribute  the  remuneration  to  those  Involved  in  the  process  of 
production.  In  a  society  without  money,  capital,  management,  and 
labor  would  each  take  a  share  of  the  goods  which  they  collectively 
produced.  Since  money  is  our  medium  of  exchange,  the  goods  pro- 
duced are  sold  for  money  and  that  money  is  divided  up  between 
capital,  management,  and  labor.  In  an  economic  system  where 
competition  has  not  been  destroyed  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  a  worker's  income  and  his  ability  and  effort.  Such  was 
the  dream  of  the  founders  of  our  country,  that  every  man  had 
equality  of  opportunity  and  could  go  as  far  as  his  talents  and  his 
willingness  to  work  could  carry  him.  So  long  as  competition  exists, 
this  dream  can  become  a  reality. 

The  process  of  consumption  in  an  industrial  democracy  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle  as  the  process  of  voting  in  our  political 
democracy.  When  the  sum  total  of  votes  for  all  kinds  of  goods  Is 
added  up,  the  manufacturers  know  what  the  choices  of  the  public 
are.  In  the  process  of  consumption,  dollars  do  the  work  of  the 
ballot  in  our  political  democracy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  by  1932  the  process  of  consumption  had  broken 
down  because  the  Inherent  democracy  of  the  system  was  destroyed 
Millions  of  our  people  had  few  or  no  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
Put  more  directly— a  few  people  had  Incomes  which  gave  them 
millions  of  votes  in  the  consiuner  market,  while  many  others  had 
no  Incomes  and  hence  no  votes  in  the  consximer  market. 

This  loss  of  votes  in  the  consumer  market  constituted  a  real 
threat  to  our  political  democracy,  for  a  free  people  can  be  regi- 
mented only  imder  the  stress  of  an  emergency,  and  that  emer- 
gency may  be  war  or  hard  times.  And  when  a  people  are 
compelled  to  regiment  themselves  to  meet  the  grim  nece^lty  of 
finding  enough  to  eat,  they  are  likely  to  t\im  to  any  self-pro- 
claimed messiah  who  promises  to  show  them  the  way  back  to  the 
more  abundant  life.  «/      ^ 

Those  of  us  Interested  In  working  out  the  problem  within  the 
framework  of  our  American  system— and  I  beUeve  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  says  he  wants  to  preserve  the  American  sys- 
tem—must find  out  how  Gtovemment  can  act  to  restore  the  essen- 
tial democracy  (rf  the  consumption  process  by  raising  low  incomes 
and  lowering  the  highest  incomes. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  partisanship.  The  task  confronts  both 
publicans    and    Democrats,    not    as    party    members    but    as 

However,  the  voters  choose  a  party  to  carry  on  the  program 
♦hI  ^  confident  that  the  Republican  Party  of  1938  is  rising  to 
«it»iJ^  *®  ?'  °^  present  problems  and  Is  building  8lowly\nd 

r^lL^^^^^^  constructive  program   which   the   people   of   this 
country  will  ask  the  Republican  Party  to  put  into  ^ration.    To 
^     «®  f  ®  """^^  fundamental  steps  that  must  be  taken 
i^rJ^iw,  fS  .^.^  encourage  business  expansion  and  business 

^e  o?W°^A   In^H^^*  struggling  alon^  on  the  subsi^n^ 
Z^Ll       *■      M    ■  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^'^  can  be  reemployed  in  private 
K«^  tt  '  **tf*"*  '^ee.    All  labor  wlU  profit  by  a  pick-up  in 
business  through  steadier  employment  and  higher  wajes     How 
*ver  no  bi^lnessman  is  going  to  increase  the  output  ofTis  f artoT; 

tie  up  thousands  of  doUars  in  the  expansion  of  his  plam  when 


ever 
or 


he  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  vacillating  governmental 
policy  will  wipe  out  every  leason  for  increasing  his  spending.  The 
primary  need  is  for  a  coislstent  governmental  program  so  that 
business  can  coimt  on  a  consistent,  constructive,  long-range  gov- 
ernmental policy. 

A  second  step  can  be  taki  >n  by  eliminating  the  necessity  of  those 
in  economic  distress  mal^ng  necessitous  bargains.  An  efficient 
trade-union  is  an  essential  Instrument  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  While  I  accept  the  principle  of  the  Wagner  Act  as  being 
fimdamentally  sound,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
further  Improved. 

Thirdly,  the  farmers'  piablem  m\ist  have  special  attention  so 
that  the  farmers  will  at  Isast  get  the  cost  of  production  out  of 


what  they  produce 

It  is  Important  to  bear 
ate  more  income  for  the 


in  mind  that  in  our  attempt  to  cre- 
underprlvlleged  we  do  not  destroy  in- 
comes for  eUl.  The  power  of  government  to  redistribute  Income  is  a 
power  that  miist  be  wielded  carefully  and  with  precision.  There 
Is  no  need  to  repeat  the  aestructive  corporate  surplus  tax  which 
crippled  the  innocent  budness  corporation.  Nor  is  size  alone  a 
criterion,  as  Mr.  Berle  pointed  out.  Lcurge  corporations  are  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  many  of  our  products.  In  those  in- 
stances they  do  not  destrdy  competition;  they  rnairf  competition 
more  effective.  1 

Our  next  step  is  to  maintain  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
process  of  production  by  nlaintalnlng  and  improving  the  spirit  of 
competition.  The  competitive  system  Is  very  largely  an  automatlo 
system.  The  system  worki  according  to  certain  economic  laws. 
But  if  the  spirit  of  corripetltlon  is  destroyed,  otir  democratic 
process  of  production  is  destroyed  by  the  same  action;  and  the 
result  is  governmental  pliining.  It  then  becomes  the  function 
of  a  board  of  experts  in  Washington  to  decide  whether  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  or  tjhat  kind  of  automobile,  whether  they 
want  one  kind  of  houses  or  another,  and  so  on.  In  addition, 
these  so-called  experts  will!  decide  not  only  what  we  want  as  they 
see  fit,  but  they  will  also  iell  us  what  factories  may  produce  the 
goods  they  decide  on.  Rather  than  receiving  orders  from  the 
people  as  to  what  should  Ibe  produced,  our  business  will  get  its 
orders  from  Washington. 

This  is  not  a  democratic  process.  This  is  "big  government"  gone 
riot.  r 

To  me  such  a  S3rstem  Is  pdentical  with  fascism.  It  destroys  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  jln  a  free  society.  It  sets  up  a  system 
whereby  we  must  all  become  mere  human  cattle  treading  an  eco- 
nomic treadmill.     This  Is  not  preserving  liberty;   this  is  surrender. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  an  autocratic 
society,  we  must  not  only  eliminate  those  forces  and  institutions 
which  today  destroy  the  spiiit  of  competition  in  our  econcxny  but  we 
must  fire  our  souls  with  a  lofty  purpose  to  see  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  comes  into]  being  that  will  develop  governmental 
machinery  which  will  serve  and  not  nile  the  people;  which  will 
enforce  the  law  and  protedt  liberty. 

One  of  these  institutions  fe  the  tinnatural  and  uneconomic  monop- 
oly. Such  a  monopoly  hasi  its  own  economic  empire.  It  does  not 
compete  against  other  firmajfOT  the  services  of  labor  and  capital.  It 
can  keep  the  prices  up  and  lay  off  thotisands  of  men,  who  must  go 
imemployed  because  a  few  bnen  do  not  want  to  break  the  market 
price.  It  destroys  competition.  Such  a  monopoly  must  be  removed 
by  intelligently  framed  coriwration  laws  in  the  spirit  of  our  anti- 
trust acts.  I 

Another  step  must  be  tak^n.  In  the  last  6  years  a  host  of  barriers 
has  developed  which  destroy  the  free  trade  among  the  United  States 
of  America.  When  free  trtde  among  the  States  is  destroyed.  o\ir 
American  economic  system  Is  destroyed. 

There  is  here  no  suggested  specific  legislation,  but  there  Is  a  line 
of  conduct,  which,  if  follo^«(ed,  would,  I  believe,  lift  this  industrial 
machine  of  ours  out  of  its  Economic  bog. 

This  is  a  victory  luncheoi  i,  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  Republican 
officeholder  In  the  land  w:  lo  would  not  be  a  wllUng  witness  to 
the  wonderful  support  and  issistance  given  him  by  the  Republican 
women's  organtzaUons  throKighout  the  Nation.  Yes.  this  Is  truly 
a  victory  luncheon  as  we  cbmpare  1936  with  1938,  but  I  conceive 
It  to  be  a  victory  luncheon  in  another  sense.  This,  to  me  heralds 
the  fact  that  the  RepublK  an  Party  is  alive  to  the  national,  to 
tne  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  responsibilities  which  a 
modern  political  party  must  carry.  Our  party  is  drawing  to  it 
wondrous  sources  of  Intellectual  power— youth,  clean  and  strong; 
men  and  women  who  want  to  serve  this  Nation  with  no  thought 
of  personal  gain— and  this  party  also  recognizes  that  there  Is  a 
final  source  of  knowledge  i.nd  power  to  which  we  can  and  must 
turn  if  we  are  to  meet  thii  great  "calls  of  this  day."  I  refer  to 
^i^  K,^°  ^^%  iil"*®'  V'*  through  the  great  Americans  of  the 
past  brought  forth  on  thia  continent  the  American  ideas  of  lib- 
erty of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  worship,  etc..  and  taught 
us  the  Amerl^n  way  to  preserve  these  great  freedoms.  At 
Thermopylae  2.000  years  agj  on  bended  knee  10,000  Greeks  swore 

^?r.^I^n^  ^^"^  tranmilt  tc  their  children  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
unmarred  and  unsullied. 

r^i°7.i^',^'^^'^^J^^"'  Europe  and  Asia,  are  a  million  resur- 
rected false  ideas  and  concepts  of  government  seeking  opportunity 
for  trial  on  this  continent.  ^^    *^*^    vuii^^j 

^rJ^T^Ji°^  America  Is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  this 
enemy.     We  are  not  downhearted.     We  accept  toe  challenge  these 

anT^cf^S-th^lnT  "'  ^""""'  ^    '°^"  °^  '^  ^'"''"^ 

^^Zi^If^  ^5'  "J^^  '^  ^^  In  the  God  of  right,  we  too  swear 
we  wu  transmit  to  the  America  of  tomorrow  the  freedoms  of  our 
America  unmarred  and  unsullied.  "«  u*  «»« 
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Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Guffey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16,  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON  OCTOBER  6,  1938 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  October  6,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  It  Is  vitally  Important  that  every 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  Itnow  who  Is  behind  the  Republican  can- 
didates who  are  today  going  up  and  down  our  State  clamoring  for 
the  destruction  of  Roosevelt  liberalism,  the  summary  court-mar- 
tialing of  the  New  Deal,  and  the  burning  of  the  security  measures 
enacted  by  Governor  Earle  and  a  Democratic  legislature  at  Harris- 
bmg. 

Republican  machine  bosses  in  Pennsylvania  traditionally  select 
candidates  whc  are  "regular"  and  "right."  candidates  who  will  do 
as  they  are  told.  This  year  is  no  exception,  as  those  independent 
Republicans  who  cast  their  lot  with  GifTord  Plnchot  can  well 
testify.  We  must  look  to  the  bosses,  not  to  the  candidates,  if  we 
are  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  Republican  leadership  In 
Pennsylvania. 

In  more  than  40  years  of  battling  for  liberal  democracy  in 
Pennsylvania  I  have  seen  bosses  come  and  bosses  go.  I  have 
watched  them  rise  and  I  have  watched  them  fall — autocrats  such 
as  Penrose.  Quay,  and  Vare,  and  niore  recently  Grundy  and  the 
Mellons.  Those  party  leaders  made  alliances  with  the  railroads, 
the  utilities,  the  big  manufacturers,  and  bankers.  In  rettim  for 
their  services  in  breaking  strikes,  in  granting  tax  exemptions,  in 
extending  favors  and  immunities  to  great  cori>oratlons  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  they  received  generotis  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Yet,  evil  as  was  this  partnership  of  big  business  and  the  G.  O.  P., 
it  was  still  an  alliance  with  legitimate  business. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  fought  against  the  Republican  mis- 
rule. It  never  entered  my  mind  that  the  day  woxild  come  when  I 
would  be  obliged  to  attack  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  Pennsylvania  on  the  ground  that  It  was  allied  with  organized 
crime,  that  It  was  controlled  by  an  associate  of  imderworld  figures, 
that  It  was  degenerating  into  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of 
gambling. 

Yet  that  is  the  situation  now  facing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  once  great  Republican  Party  today  has  sunk 
to  the  blackest  of  all  depths,  to  the  deepest  pit  of  moral  degrada- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  Is  the  kingpin  of  illegal 
pool-room  gambling  from  coast  to  coast,  a  man  who  brings  to  the 
Republican  Party  the  methods,  the  tactics,  and  the  morality  of 
the  underworld. 

That  man  is  Moses  L.  Annenberg. 

"Moe"  Annenberg  has  a  Natlcm-wlde  monopoly  on  race-track 
wire  service.  His  Income  from  this  source  alone  is  conservatively 
estimated  In  excess  of  $6,000,000  a  year. 

With  his  vast  income,  and  with  his  newspaper,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  which  he  bovight  for  $15,000,000  cold  cash,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  "Moe"  Annenberg  to  seize  control  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  from  Its  aging  and  shattered  leaders,  who 
were  demoralized  by  defeat  after  defeat  at  the  hands  of  New  Deal 
candidates.     He  took  the  Grand  Old  Party  by  defaiilt. 

It  was  "Moe"  Annenberg.  and  no  one  else,  who  hand-picked 
Arthur  James  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

As  early  as  last  January,  10  months  ago,  the  Harrlsburg  Tele- 
graph, a  Republican  political  organ,  stated  flatly  that  If  James 
were  nominated  it  would  be  "a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  millionaire  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
several  magazines,  and  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  a  horse- 
racing  publication." 

Events  proved  the  Harrlsbtu'g  Telegraph  was  right.  Annenberg 
picked  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  Annenberg  nomi- 
nated him.  Annenberg  controls  him,  and  his  running  mates  as 
well. 

With  brazenness  characteristic  of  the  underworld  and  typical  of 
underworld  contempt  for  the  sanctity  of  democratic  processes, 
this  man  who  has  seized  control  of  the  Republican  Party  organiza- 
tion Is  now  campaigning  for  State-wide  political  dictatorship. 

Even  now  his  corrupting  influence  upon  our  public  life,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  people's  highest  tribunals,  have  become  pub- 
lic scandals. 

His  candidate  for  Governor  was  taken  from  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  under  "Moe"  Annenberg's  direction  tliat 


Jurist    already    has    so    forgotten    his    professional    reqwnslbllltles 

that  he  has  brazenly  refused  to  resign  from  the  bench  while 
campaigning  for  political  office — in  fact,  is  giving  curbstone  pollU- 
cal  opinions  as  a  candidate  on  matters  yet  to  come  before  him 
as  a  Judge. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  Annenberg  has  now  publicly  shamed 
and  humiliated  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  court  itself  has  ordered  an  InvestlgaUon.  and  the 
State  senate  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  in  order 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  that  tribunal.  "Moe"  Annenberg,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  known  to  be  on  terms  of  open  Intimacy  with 
at  least  one  member  of  the  supreme  court,  published  in  advance 
the  decision  of  that  court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  grand 
Jury  bills.  Such  a  publication.  10  hours  before  the  decisions 
were  handed  down,  demonstrated  a  brazen  contempt  for  the 
dignity  of  the  highest  court  in  the  Coounonwealth. 

Many  think  of  Annenberg  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  but  his 
publishing  is  incidental  to  his  traffic  In  gambling  InformaUon,  and 
his  newspaper  Is  nothing  more  or  lees  than  an  Instrument  of 
political  power  to  protect  his  far-flung  illegal  enterprise. 

When  I  speak  of  Annenberg's  Illegal  enterprise  I  am  not  saying 
anything  more  than  Annenberg  himself  has  said  about  It.  In  1934 
Annenberg's  partner  In  the  General  News  Bureau  brought  suit  in 
Chicago  for  a  division  of  the  profits.  Annenberg  successfully 
pleaded  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  Illegal  bvislneas.  and  hence  the 
court  could  not  step  in  to  compel  a  split  of  the  loot.  Thus  he 
openly  admitted,  in  a  formal  court  pleading,  that  tils  tipster  service 
was  an  illegal  racket. 

If  anyone  believes  Annenberg's  purpose  is  not  to  use  his  news- 
paper and  his  political  power  to  protect  his  racket,  he  has  only  to 
review  Annenberg's  record  in  Miami,  Fla. 

The  bitter  rivalry  of  two  gambling  services  there  resulted  In  two 
gang  murders.  When  outraged  city  authorities  closed  down  all 
bookmaklng  Annenberg  bought  a  newspaper  to  '*protBCt**  his  cus- 
tomers from  the  ban. 

By  the  most  ruthless  methods  Annenberg  finally  gained  political 
control  of  Miami  and  put  his  own  friends  in  office.  When  that  was 
done  his  newspaper  had  accomplished  its  purp>oae.  He  had  no 
fiather  use  for  it  and  sold  it.  In  his  final  editorial  he  announced 
that  he  was  proud  to  leave  the  city  in  "safe"  hands. 

Within  2  months  of  this  editorial  fareweU  his  hand-picked  mayor 
and  two  other  city  c^cials  were  Indicted  on  charge  at  soUclting  a 
$250,000  bribe  for  a  sell-out  of  the  people's  Interests  to  the  local 
electric  light  and  power  company. 

Annenberg's  Nation-wide  race-track  monopoly,  operating  under 
various  names,  has  been  named  In  presentment  after  presentment 
of  the  special  Bok  grand  Jury  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  How 
far  its  operations  extend  throughout  Pennsylvania  only  Annenberg 
himself  could  tell.  How  far  It  would  extend  If  Annenberg  wera 
to  become  the  political  boss  of  Pennsylvania  can  better  be  left  to 
the  imagination. 

"Moe  "  Annenberg  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  been 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  America  to  Introduce  gangster  methods 
into  legitimate  business. 

As  a  Chicago  newspaper  circulation  promoter,  first  for  Hearst  and 
later  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  and  his  associates  assembled  gangs 
of  thugs  and  gunmen  to  promote  newspaper  sales  by  terrorizing 
newsboys.  In  the  open  street  warfare  that  ensued  It  Is  estimated 
that  27  persons  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded.  "Moe"  An- 
nenberg himself  on  one  occasion  played  a  prominent  part  in  a 
street  gun  battle  in  Chicago's  downtoon  Loop. 

After  the  circulation  wars  ended  the  Annenberg  gangsters  turned 
to  other  activities,  so  that  this  earliest  venture  marked  the  beginning 
of  gang  warfare  and  racketeering. 

Having  helped  to  inaugurate  Chicago's  reign  of  lawlessneai. 
"Moe"  Annenberg  moved  into  larger  fields. 

He  became  an  Important  executive  In  the  Hearst  organlzatloox. 
speculated  in  real  estate,  controlled  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  published  magazines  and  racing  newspapers,  develcped 
his  race-track  wire  service. 

With  one  exception,  when  he  was  Indicted  by  a  Federal  Jury  in 
Baltimore  for  sending  obscene  literature  through  the  mails,  he  has 
ptirsued  his  way  unmolested  by  the  courts.  In  fact,  he  has  always 
made  it  a  point  to  be  friendly  with  the  courts,  even  to  the  point  of 
selecting  Judges  exclusively  as  his  personal  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Today  this  man  who  derives  his  chief  Income  from  what  he 
admitted  himself  is  an  illegal  business  has  a  Republican  Judge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  as  his  candidate  for  Governor  and  a 
Judge  of  the  supreme  cotu-t  as  his  boon  companion  and  frequent 
dinner  guest  at  his  Philadelphia  hotel. 

Ironically  enough,  this  man  whose  business  makes  possible  one  of 
the  greatest  Illegal  rackets  in  the  country  not  only  assumes  the  cloak 
of  respectability  but  also  hobnobs  on  terms  of  greatest  intimacy  with 
Republican  Judges  whose  political  interests  he  is  in  a  position  to 
advance. 

This  Is  the  man  who  owns  the  Republican  machin»-^ock,  stock, 
and  barrel. 

This  Is  the  man  who  dally  sings  a  hymn  of  hate  against  the  liberal 
policies  of  the  New  Deal. 

Tills  is  the  man  who  has  openly  boasted  that  after  be  has  seized 
political  control  of  Pennsylvania  he  will  dominate  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1940.  and  thus  name  the  nest  President  o< 
the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Flood-Control  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  16.  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  JANUARY  15,  1939,  AND 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  OP  RECENT  DATE 


Ml.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  recent  date,  both  relating 
to  the  flood-control  issue  insofar  as  it  affects  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  New  York  Times  of  January  15.  1030] 

▼TKMONT   VmSXTS   ALL  COICERS 

In  Europe  stich  an  action  as  was  taken  on  Thursday  by  Governor 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  and  his  legislature  would  have  what  might  be 
cailetl  repercussions.  Por  Vermont  not  only  decided  to  petition 
Congress  to  ratify  an  existing  contract  for  the  Union  Village  Dam 
and  to  amend  an  act  "xmder  which  the  Federal  Government  claims 
the  right  to  take  our  lands  and  waters  without  our  consent."  It 
also  proposed  to  move  to  "the  defense  of  our  sovereign  rights." 

The  Issue  at  Union  Village  and  in  the  larger  matter  of  the  control 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Merrlmac  Rivers  is  apparently  not  to  be  met 
In  this  cas?  by  the  national  administration,  in  view  of  the  position 
the  New  England  States  have  taken.  Meanwhile  we  have  the  pic- 
turesque spectacle  of  the  State  of  Vermont  feeling  Its  sovereign  oats. 
Zt  is  not  only  a  legal  question  that  was  raised.  A  profound  senti- 
ment found  expression.  Vermont  Is  not  an  administrative  subdi- 
vision.    It  Is  a  State. 

Vermonters  have  always  felt  that  way.  Between  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  their  entrance  Into  the  Union  they  en- 
Joyed  some  15  years  of  Independence.  Once  in,  they  were  stout 
Unionists,  as  their  soldiers  showed  at  Gettysburg  and  on  other 
battlefields.  But  they  have  always  been  conscious  of  their  state- 
hood, as  Indeed,  anyone  who  crosses  Lake  Champlaln,  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  is  also  likely 
to  be.  Their  very  barns  are  not  like  other  people's  barns.  Drop  an 
exiled  native  blindfolded  under  the  shadow  of  Mansfield  and  be 
would  know  by  the  feel,  by  some  sixth  sense,  where  he  was.  Senti- 
mentally, Vermont  is  more  nearly  a  nation  than  Is  mpjiy  a  princi- 
pality ringed  round  with  customs  officers. 

Green  Mountain  folk  are  patriotic — certainly.  They  wlU  die  for 
the  Federal  Government  on  request.  What  they  won't  do  Is  let 
VTashlngton  put  anything  over  on  them.  This  attitude  Is  not  men- 
tioned here  by  way  of  condemnation  or  of  praise.  It  is  simply  a 
fact.  Sometimes  State  pride  obstructs  a  desirable  national  pro- 
gram. Sometimes  it  protects  us  against  the  too  swift  rush  of  reform 
or  the  black  devices  of  reaction.  Just  now  Vermont  annoys  the 
hundred  percent  New  Dealers.  It  wlU  not  annoy  the  same  persons 
BO  uuch  II  a  reactionary  administration  In  Washington  ever  at- 
tempts to  suppress  local  or  personal  liberties.  If  this  ever  happens, 
Vermont  will,  one  expects,  be  heard  from  in  what  the  politicians 
aptly  caU  "no  uncertain  terms." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  TVibune] 

NOT  BT  A  DAM  srTE 

Something  like  16  months  has  passed  since  Governor  Aiken  of 
Vermont  first  stepped  forth  into  the  national  limelight  with  his 
championship  of  State  sovereignty  against  the  ttireats  to  it  em- 
bodied in  the  New  Deal  program  for  flood  control.  Much  has  hap- 
pened since  then  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  head,  so  we  now  find  him 
no  longer  talking  but  ready  with  the  sinews  of  war  to  take  the  fight 
to  the  enemy.  And  we  have  an  idea  that  before  he  is  through  the 
enemy  will  know  It  has  been  in  a  real  fight,  perhaps  the  most  fateful 
of  Its  experience. 

For  both  this  farmer-Governor  himself  and  his  cause  are  charged 
with  a  moral  fervor  which  seems  not  unlikely  to  line  the  country 
on  their  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opposition  to  the  President's 
Court-packing  and  reorganization  schemes.  Just  as  in  those  two 
Instances,  the  record  of  the  administration  has  been  that  of  a 
devious  attempt  to  alter,  through  Executive  encroachment,  the 
balance  of  powers  fundamental  to  our  system  of  government. 
Meanwhile  last  year's  elections  have  come  along  to  give  courage  to 
all  who  would  stand  In  the  way  of  New  Deal  arrc^ance.  and  espe- 
cially to  Vermont  and  her  Governor,  almost  alone  In  their  support 
of  the  ancient  faith  In  1936. 

One  remembers  that  after  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Flood 
Control  Act  of  2  years  ago  the  four  New  England  States  vic- 
timized  by  the   disastrous  floods   In   the   Connecticut   ^nd   Mer- 


rlmac Valleys  entered  Into 
tame  these  rivers.     They 
the    reservoir    and    dam    s 
the  bill  for  construction, 
and  advantages  of  water 
velopment  that  may  exist.' 
War  Department,  but  the 
cause  the  President  object 
bitter  controversy  followei 


impacts  under  the  terms  of  this  act  to 
rorated  among  themselves  the  cost  of 
s,  the  Federal  Government  to  foot 
d  reserved  to  themselves  "all  bencSts 
nservatlon,  jxjwcr  storage  or  power  de- 
Thelr  treaties  had  the  blessing  of  the 
failed  of  congressional  ratiflcatlon  be- 
to  the  clause  quoted.  Months  of  fairly 
during  which  both  sides  stood  firm, 
whereupon  the  President  paused  to  be  introduced  into  Congress 
and  finally  succeeded  in  Having  enacted  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  ^valk  into  any  State  which  refused  to 
give  up  title  to  flood-contrt  1  reservoir  sites  or  to  their  development 
for  power  purposes  and  acquire  the  lands,  easements,  and  rights 
desired. 

It  appears  that  Vermont  and  specifically  a  minor  project  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Connecticit  in  a  community  of  50  inhabitants, 
has  been  picked  for  the  Irst  test  of  this  proposed  usurpation. 
Somehow  the  obscurity  of  the  setting  among  poor  Vermont  vil- 
lagers enhances  the  dranatlc  value  of  the  principle  at  stake. 
Here  Is  an  attack  on  the  type  of  local  autonomy  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  Americin  democracy.  We  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken if  not  only  New  England  but  the  country  generally  does  not 
rise  in  support  of  Governct  Aiken. 


The 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Monda  i 


Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIULIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.  January  16, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  1  JADE  H.  ELLIS,  OCTOBER  25,   1938 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  App  ;ndix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wade  H.  Ellis  under  tl*  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,     j 

There  being  no  objecfion,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  ^s  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  can  chink  of  no  greater  honor  than  to  speak 
over  the  air  on  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  This  organi- 
zation, lilce  a  number  of  slnllar  ones  in  America  today,  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  in  stimulating  popular  respect  for  our  form  of 
goverrunent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  owes  Its  real  origin  to 
Magna  Carta,  the  immortil  conception  of  English  liberty,  signed 
and  sealed  by  King  John  o4  June  15,  1215.  The  sacred  spot  known 
as  Runnymede,  where  this  ireat  Instrument  was  approved,  is  now  a 
national  park,  situated  on  ^he  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Lon- 
don and  Windsor,  and  fronted  by  noble  monuments.  It  was  from 
Magna  Carta  that  the  American  people  drew  the  Immutable  doc- 
trines cl  habeas  corpys,  tri^  by  Jury,  and  due  process  of  law. 

lestown  in  1607  looked  forward  to  the 
il  form  of  government  protecting  the 
and  the  low,  and  particularly  the  Indl- 
fghts  of  liberty  and  property;  and  the 
early  as  November  21,  1620,  before  they 
It  may  really  be  called  the  first  Const  1- 
,. ,  Many  years  later  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  written  by  George  Mason,  of  Gunston  HaU.  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  of  Wfeshlngton,  became  a  real  inspiration  for 
the  American  Constitution  adopted  at  Philadelphia  on  September 
17,  1787.  This  great  chaiter  of  freedom,  which  Gladstone  pro- 
nounced "the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  <if  man,"  and  which  Daniel  Webster  de- 
clared he  would  use  every  faculty  in  his  power  to  prevent  from 
being  nullified  or  impaired,  is  the  most  sacred  doctmient  in  America 
today,  and  I  hope  wUl  coitinue  to  be  for  all  future  ages.  The 
"given  time"  referred  to  ly  Gladstone  is,  curiouslv  enough,  the 
shortest  period  In  which  ai  y  supreme  law  of  government  was  ever 
written  in  the  hlstOTy  of  thi  (  world.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
actuaUy  accomplished  its  ti  sk  in  85  working  days,  and  for  all  time 
to  come  it  is  the  duty  of  fevery  American  citizen,  whether  native 
**°^  °^  naturalized,  to  supbort  and  defend  this  splendid  heritage. 

The  Constitutional  Conve  it  ion  was  presided  over  by  George  Wash- 
ington, and  among  many  ot  ler  leaders  of  that  day  who  took  part  In 
the  construction  of  this  aicred  Instrument  were  James  Madison, 
Alexander  HamUton,  Benjamin  Pranklln,  Roger  Sherman,  Charles 
Pinckney,  Gouverneur  Men  is,  Rufus  King,  and  others  of  deathless 
fame.  It  has  often  been  add  that  George  Washington  took  little 
part  in  the  deliberations  or  the  Convention,  but  one  of  the  out- 


The  early  settlers  at  Jai 
adoption   of  a   constltutior 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  hlgl 
▼Idual  citizen  In  all  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
left  their  boat,  adopted  wl 
tirtlon  of  the  United  Stat 
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standing  episodes  of  that  day  was  that  at  a  critical  moment  when  It 
seemed  that  all  the  work  might  come  to  naught  General  Washington 
stcod  at  his  place  and  exclaimed  with  solemn  emotion:  "Let  us  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is 
In  the  hands  of  God." 

The  main  bcdy  of  the  Constitution  creates  the  three  vital  agencies 
of  government  and  defines  their  powers — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial.  The  terms  used  are  the  clearest  of  which 
the  English  language  is  capable,  and  no  Intelligent  individual, 
whether  lawyer  or  layman,  from  John  Marshall,  the  greatest  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution  in  the  history  of  the  country,  to  the 
humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  could  faU  to  vmderstand  them. 

There  have  been  21  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
proposed  twenty-second,  concerning  child  labor.  Is  still  pending. 
Of  these  amendments,  the  first  10  were  in  effect  a  part  of  the 
original  instrument  and  constitute  the  great  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
American  people.  Tbey  were  devised  to  meet  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  They  concern  chiefly  the  rights  of  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances,  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  security  against  searches  and  seiztu-es,  trial  by  Jury,  and  other 
inalienable  needs  of  a  self-respecting  nation.  The  most  Important 
of  the  other  amendments  are  those  abolishing  slavery,  granting  to 
Corgress  the  power  to  tax  incomes,  providing  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  Instead  of  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  granting  woman  suffrage,  and  fixing  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  and  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives so  as  to  make  them  more  immediately  answerable  to  the 
popular  verdict  of  the  people.  If  we  count  the  first  10  amendments 
as  a  part  of  the  original  Constitution  and  omit  the  2  amendments 
establishing  and  repealing  prohibition,  which  nullify  themselves, 
there  have  really  been  but  9  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  151  years.  This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
temper  and  sagacity  of  the  American  people,  buttressed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  framers.  who,  by  requiring  that  no  amendment  could 
be  adopted  without  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  three-fovu^hs  of  the  States,  made  it  necessary  that  we 
shotild  ponder  thoughtfully  before  making  any  change  In  our  form 
of  government. 

I  have  given  you,  my  friends,  a  brief  summary  of  the  adoption 
and  contents  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  My  advice 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  is  listening  in  today  Is  to  read  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  this  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  with  all 
its  splendid  guaranties  and  all  its  checks  and  balances.  This  will 
make  you  prouder  of  your  country  and  sm-er  of  your  birthright. 

In  these  days  when  there  are,  according  to  the  very  latest  news, 
so  many  spies  and  conspirators  spreading  the  dark  doctrines  of 
fascism,  communism,  and  every  other  "ism"  except  patriotism,  we 
need  to  teach  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion, that  they  are  absolutely  equal  under  the  law,  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
highest  duty  of  every  individual  In  the  land  is  to  live  an  honest 
and  law-abiding  life  and  to  use  all  his  or  her  talents  and  Industry 
to  attain  an  honorable  place  in  the  world.  Of  cotirse.  the  number 
of  these  spies  and  conspirators  has  no  doubt  been  .exaggerated,  but 
in  my  Judgment  our  first  duty  is  to  deport  the  aliens  among  them 
back  to  the  lands  where  they  obtained  their  pernicious  theories, 
and  any  American  citizens  among  them  plotting  violence  should  be 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  Jail. 

The  most  dangerctis  doctrine  that  can  be  taught  is  that  the  world 
owes  every  man  a  living.  This  is  only  half  true.  The  world  does 
owe  every  man  a  living,  but  he  must  work  in  order  to  collect  the 
debt;  and  nothing  can  so  destroy  self-respect  and  all  those  qualities 
which  make  for  peace  and  progress  as  to  teach  mankind  that  we 
are  entitled  to  aU  the  needs  and  luxuries  of  life  without  doing 
anything  to  deserve  them.  There  would  never  have  been  any  great 
invention,  or  any  great  poem  or  picture,  or  anything  of  usefulness 
or  of  beauty,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  personal  indiostry  and  am- 
bition of  some  free,  self-respecting  man  or  woman  who  was  not 
content  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  dependence  upon  others  but 
who  desired  to  give  bis  or  her  talents  to  the  betterment  of  world 
conditions. 

The  one  thing  moet  important  of  all  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  support  the  people,  but 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  support  the  Government.  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  a  Santa  Claus.  He  is  an  umpire — the  great  imapire  of  the 
game  of  life,  ready  to  suppress  injustice  and  monopoly,  disorder, 
and  crime,  and  to  see  that  every  individual  in  the  country  gets  a 
square  deal. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  never  be  destroyed,  and  I  want  to  point  out  one 
significant  and  encouraging  fact  in  this  connection.  There  Is  not 
today  a  single  community  in  the  United  States  where  any  man 
could  be  elected  to  any  office  on  a  platform  advocating  a  change 
In  our  form  of  government. 

At  this  moment  when  many  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
in  the  throes  of  war  or  revolution,  or  governed  by  cruel  autocra- 
cies which  suppress  all  liberty  of  speech  or  occupation  or  religion, 
a  prime  obligation  Is  to  so  strengthen  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  that  we  may  defend  our  country  against  any  ag- 
gression. We  ourselves  v?lll  never  be  the  aggressor  in  any  direc- 
tion, for  there  is  not  an  Inch  of  foreign  territory  that  we  want 
to  annex. 

In  my  Judgment  present  doubts  and  difficulties  wUl  adjust 
themselves,  and  better  times  are  coming  than  we  have  witnessed 
In  many  years.  There  Is  already  p>ositlve  proof  of  a  revival  in 
business  and  employment,  which  should  encotu^e  the  farmers. 


the  merchants,  the  industrialists,  and  the  workingman.  We  must 
not  get  the  blues  any  more  than  the  "reds."  What  we  need  most 
of  all  Is  faith  in  our  Institutions  and  the  courage  to  maintain 
them.  Palth  and  covu^ge.  We  live  in  the  land  of  the  free.  Let 
us  make  it  the  home  of  the  brave. 
I  thank  you.  j 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  16,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  CLARENCE  A.  DYKSTRA,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNI- 
VEflSITY  OP  WISCONSIN,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  DECEMBER  28. 
1938 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Clarence  A, 
Dykstra,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  delivered 
before  the  American  Political  Science  Association  at  its 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December 
28,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  Belfast,  James  Bryoe  was  born.  Fifty 
years  later,  he  gave  to  the  world,  and  to  the  United  States  in 
particular,  his  classic  commentary  on  the  American  Cormnonwealth. 
This  great  book  interpreted  Americans  to  themselves,  and  thousands 
for  the  first  time  began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our 
political  system  in  the  light  of  our  history  and  its  practices. 
Among  other  problems,  he  gave  sig^nificant  attentton  to  that 
which  we  are  to  discuss  tonight:  What  are  we  to  do  In  a  popular 
government  such  as  oxirs  to  get,  keep,  and  perfect  a  system  of 
responsible  action  congenial  to  our  traditions,  our  structure,  and 
our  continental  and  Federal  setting? 

Within  20  years  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  the  author 
was  living  in  Washington  as  the  Ambassador  from  Eiigland  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  Interested  in  the  American  Political  Science 
Asscciation  from  its  inception  and  became  its  fourth  president.  He 
also  continued  his  study  of  political  Institutions,  and  particularly 
of  democratic  processes,  while  he  carried  on  his  diplomatic  duties. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Ambassadorship,  speaking  to  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Lord  Bryce  said:  "I  do  not  think 
that  any  greater  service  can  be  conferred  upon  the  world  by 
learned  men  who  are  trying  to  find  solutions  for  all  the  prob- 
lems that  press  up>on  us  than  by  •  •  •  devoting  them- 
selves •  •  •  to  a  scientiflc  investigation  of  government,  eco- 
nomics, administration,  and  what  is  called  social  science  In  general. 
You  are  here — In  America — •  •  •  confronted  by  a  numlier 
of  problems  probably  more  difficult  and  Intricate  than  any  country 
has  ever  had  to  face.  •  •  •  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems  than  by  the  ctUtivation  of 
patient  and  impartial  thought.  •  •  •  The  need — for  thought — 
was  never  greater  than  now  because  we  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  popular  passion.  It  is  not  merely  the  political  problems  to 
which  I  refer.  I  tpeak  also  of  economic  problems  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  with  the  Immense  Increase  of  wealth, 
the  development  of  communication  and  transportation,  and  the 
growth  of  closer  relations  which  exist  between  all  parts  of  tha 
world.  I  have  likewise  in  mind  what  we  caU  social  ques- 
tions. *  *  *  In  all  that  Immense  field  there  is  need  c^  the 
closest  study  of  social  schemes  and  theories  and  of  the  methods 
of  social  reform  that  ought  to  be  adopted." 

These  words  were  spoken  more  than  25  years  ago.  They  an  aa 
vibrant  and  full  of  meaning  for  us  today  as  they  were  then.  It 
may  well  l>e  that  we  find  a  stUl  fuller  meaning  and  a  still  deeper 
challenge  in  his  brief  and  summary  sentence  which  follows  his 
discussion  on  the  need  for  action:  "The  difficulty  is  to  know  how 
to  do  it." 

We  live  today  in  a  world  which  Is  still  seeking  s  way  of  respon- 
sible action,  and  the  difflciiltles  Involved  have  multiplied  increas- 
ingly in  the  last  quarter  centiiry.  The  turn  of  the  wheel  has 
brought  us  to  a  series  of  experiments  In  group  or  ooUective  re- 
sponsibility throughout  the  world.  We  find  ourselves  and  tha 
world  in  a  confusion  which  we  do  not  seem  to  resolve — a  fog 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  We  do  not  even  find  the  time  to  try 
the  Bryce  formula,  "the  cultivation  of  patient  and  impartisj 
thought."  And  yet  it  was  never  more  necessary.  On  every  hand 
are  the  witch  doctors  with  their  panaceas.  On  every  rock  sits  s 
siren  trying  to  take  our  minds  captive.  We  ride  wave  upon  wave 
of  popular  passion,  each  more  threatening  than  the  last.  Classes, 
groups,  and  special  pleaders  clash  with  each  other  In  their  eflorta 
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to  control  the  common  agenta  of  collective  action.  Everywhere 
immediacy  is  In  the  saddle;  we  yield  to  the  desires  or  needs  of  the 
moment.  The  future  has  no  appeal,  nor  do. we  care  for  Its  prom- 
ise. Today  mu«t  fulfill  our  demands  though  the  heavens  fall.  The 
result  Is  that  we  are  living  recklessly  and  irresponsibly  the  world 
over. 

We  modems  attack  no  new  problem  when  we  set  out  again  on 
the  quest  for  responsibility.  We  merely  U!?e  new  terms  for  old 
ideas.  Hundreds  of  generations  have  tried  to  reconcile  liberty  and 
law,  authority  and  Ireedom.  These  same  problems  are  posed  on 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tablets.  Recall  also  that  requirement  In  an 
old  Greek  city  that  whosoever  desired  to  propoee  a  new  law  should 
come  Into  the  place  of  assembly  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.  Re- 
sponsibility, you  see.  Justinian  declared  that  the  affairs  which 
concern  all  should  be  decided  by  all. 

Such  illustrations  may  be  foxmd  throughout  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Calvin  and  Armmiua  posed  the  problem  in  theological  lan- 
guage, using  the  terms  "sovereignty  of  God"  and  "free  will." 
Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts  all  grappled  with  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  responsible  crown,  and  with  the  dlfQculties  of  getting 
taxes  without  debate  In  ParUament.  Magna  Carta,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right,  ship  money,  the  Instrument  of  Government  of 
Cromwell's  day,  habeas  corpus,  the  Bill  of  Rights — these  are  all 
tokens  of  a  long  English  struggle  for  responsibility  in  government. 
Jefferson  and  a  multitude  of  his  contemporaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  were  merely  carrying  forward  a  time-worn  struggle  to 
put  monarchs  into  some  setting  of  responsibility.  Even  the  de- 
vices of  annual  elections  and  of  a  set  term  for  parliaments  are 
products  of  the  long  search.  Lacking  only  was  the  language  or 
Idiom  of  responsibility.  Practice  aimed  at  the  idea,  however  diffi- 
cult it  proved  to  arrive  at  the  condition. 

Instrumentally,  these  pioneers  were  concerned  with  denying, 
proscribing  or  circumscribing  the  exercise  of  powers  from  which 
they  had  suffered  or  feared  that  they  might  stiff er.  They  strug- 
gled to  contrive  forms  by  which  powers  granted  would  be  impo- 
tent fOT  hsuin,  and  they  ran  Into  the  problem  of  making  them 
at  the  same  time  efBcaclous  for  good.  Their  Inventions  were  not 
invariably  successful.  Americans,  fascinated  by  Montesquieu's 
misunderstanding  of  English  polity,  contrived  checks  and  balances. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  constitutional  fathers  had 
much  real  faith  In  the  device.  In  a  very  real  sense,  those  English 
in  America  in  the  late  eighteenth  centm7  were  resurrecting  the 
philosophies  and  some  of  the  formulas  developed  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  English  In  England. 

We  must  not  forget  either  that  there  were  minds  in  England 
before  1640  which  thotight  of  Parliament  as  "the  grand  representa- 
tive of  the  republic."  And  when  the  Long  Parliament  assumed  to 
govern  and  finally  put  Charles*  head  on  the  chopping  block  it  did 
so  professing  to  represent  "the  good  people  of  England."  Even  the 
Rump  Parliament  claimed  to  represent  these  same  good  people. 
Within  a  decade  there  appeared  two  phenomena  rather  new:  (1)  The 
execution  of  policies  directly  by  the  policy-making  representative 
body  or  by  its  committees,  and  (2)  the  appointment  of  executive 
and  Judicial  agents  by  Parliament,  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  royal 
rejection  of  the  proposal  that  Parliament  exercise  a  veto  on  the 
King's  choice  of  ministers.  Perhaps  experience  had  taught  that 
Impeachments  and  attainders  were  slow  and  long-drawn-out  reme- 
dies. Here  Is  the  germ  of  the  principle  that  power  and  responsi- 
bility go  together.  We  find  It  again  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, drafted  during  our  Revolution,  even  though  power  was 
confided  grudgingly  and  sparingly.  The  delegations  sitting  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  emissaries  under  Instructions 
»nd  subject  to  recall  within  their  yearly  terms.  The  device  was 
Imperfect,  as  experience  showed,  but  the  idea  was  to  get  responsible 
and  responsive  representatives. 

The  attempt  to  get  responsibility  by  negation  of  power  failed 
during  those  days  which  Piske  called  "the  critical  period." 
Thoughtful  men  learned  there  and  then  that  negations  cannot 
be  adapted  successfully  to  fields  In  which  government  must  act  on 
occasion,  but  in  which  arbitrary,  needless,  or  ill-advised  action  may 
be  highly  injtulous.  The  trouble  with  post  factum  resjjonslblllty 
of  detached  agents  by  way  of  Impeachment  or  removal,  or  even  by 
nonreelectlon  after  the  expiration  of  an  arbitrary  term,  is  that  the 
mischief  cannot  be  fended  agauxst  before  It  happens.  It  may  even 
be  that  responsiveness  is  at  times  an  enemy  of  responslbUlty 
Responsiveness  may  become  a  mockery  In  a  maelstrom  when  con- 
fusion of  opinion  reaches  an  extreme  or  when  the  power  of  public 
opinion  !s  captured  temporarily  by  a  mountebank.  The  concept  of 
responsibility,  like  that  of  fundamental  law,  Is  a  rock  underlying 
the  history  of  freedom.  Neither  is  a  weather  vane  which  swings  to 
every  wind  on  a  single  pivot.  Each  admits  of  every  change  In  form 
and  policy  which  Is  choaen  pursuant  to  reason  and  to  full  consid- 
eration, but  not  to  gusts  of  passion. 

^Here  and  there  In  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  we  find  the 
iramers  struggling  with  the  idea  Inherent  in  the  words  "responsible" 
and  "responsibility."  The  Idea  was  not  dissected,  however  ap- 
parently on  the  assumption  that  It  was  something  as  familiar  as  It 
was  requisite  and  did  not  need  examination.  Had  they  probed  it 
they  might  have  been  astonished  to  discover  how  little  they  articu- 
lated It  with  the  structure,  which,  by  the  way.  they  settled  by  com- 
promise Pranklln-B  idea  of  a  responsible  single-house  legislature 
r^^C°  V^l  ^°  the  compromise  between  the  large  and  small  States. 
in  the  debate  on  the  Executive,  Rutledge  and  Wilson  felt  that  "a 
^^^'?^\i^''^^J'^K^^^  greatest  responsibility,  and  Sherman 
£SJ^.«  ?ll'*'^.V°"  ^^  ^^*  legislature.  Randolph  asked  for  an 
IxecuUve  of  three  "to  support  Its  independence."  apparently  of  the 


legislature  which  was  to  ap  )olnt.  Mr.  Dickinson  wanted  the  Execu- 
tive removable  by  the  Leg  slature,  but  Gerry  feared  that  appoint- 
ment by  the  legislature  uould  lessen  his  mdep>endence.  Wilson 
continued  to  press  for  a  tingle  Executive.  Said  he,  "In  order  to 
control  the  legislature,  yoi  must  divide  it;  in  order  to  control  the 
Executive,  you  mtist  unite  :  t."  Hamilton  Insisted  upon  an  Executive 
chosen  for  life,  for  then  I  e  would  have  no  "motive  for  forgetting 
his  fldeUty."  He  indicated  in  his  plan  that  life  meant  "during  good 
behavior,"  and  then  he  pro  )osed  that  such  an  Executive  should  have 
the  sole  appointment  of  tie  heads  of  departments  without  provi- 
sion for  the  consent  of  tht  Senate.  On  July  17  action  was  taken 
by  the  Convention  iman  mously  that  the  Executive  shotUd  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature  md  not  elected  by  the  people.  Further 
debate  on  the  question  of  eligibility  for  more  than  one  term,  and 
Paterson's  later  suggestion  for  a  college  of  electors,  developed  a  new 
solution  for  the  election  of  the  President.  Implicit  throughout  this 
debate  is  the  fear  that  the  Executive  may  not  be  Independent 
enough  of  the  legislature  end  the  desire  to  make  him  responsible 
to  the  people  only  in  a  post  facttim  sense  as  by  Impeachment  or 
nonreelectlon.  As  late  a^  August  24  delegates  voted  down  the 
proposition  for  electors  anil  in  favor  of  legislative  choice,  and  so  it 
was  not  until  10  da3rs  before  the  signing  that  choice  by  electors 
was  finally  agreed  to — the! device  that  really  pleased  no  one.  And 
since  they  anticipated  few]  electoral  majorities,  they  provided  that 
the  faUure  of  electors  to  rlect  should  reduce  Its  votes  to  nomina- 
tions with  the  eventual  ehctlon  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

This  running  debate  on  the  seUing  up  of  the  Presidency  ex- 
plains in  some  part  how  the  members  of  the  Convention  strug- 
gled within  the  confines  oi  a  check  and  balance  complex  (shall  we 
call  it)  to  find  some  i onparllamentary  way  of  imparting  a 
character  of  responsibUiti  to  the  Elxecutlve.  The  argument  for 
the  Independent  Executive  finally  prevailed,  however,  and  the 
method  of  choice  was  fraikly  a  compromise.  Thus  were  set  up 
admittedly  Independent  and  separate  functionaries  in  the  field  of 
legislation  and  the  execution  of  law.  Because  of  this  decision 
we  have  vacillated  throughout  our  Presidential  history  between 
those  we  have  chosen  to  ;all  constitutional  Presidents  and  those 
who  have  tried  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  congressional  lead- 
ership. We  have  also  dll 'erentlated  between  the  functions  of  a 
President  as  party  leader  and  as  Chief  Executive.  We  have  like- 
wise been  confused  in  cur  use  of  the  terms  "executive"  and 
"chief  administrator."  Ijisofar  as  we  have  discovered  that  In 
modem  government  ther;  are  management  problems  of  great 
magnitude,  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  determined  th^  place  that  the  Presidency  occupies  In 
the  American  system  or  Just  what  powers  It  is  safe  to  allow  a 
President  to  exercise.  We  are  still  in  quest  of  responsibility  in  Its 
many  aspects.  And  meanwhile  the  tasks  of  government  continu- 
ally become  more  complicated  and  btirdensome. 

In  this  day  of  governin|ental  action  and  State  Intervention,  tt 
may  be  worth  our  while  to  pause  the  while  to  examme  and  re- 
examine the  challenge  a  this  problem  of  responsibility  in  its 
several  aspects.  There  is  a  simple  way  of  beginning,  and  It  cuts 
right  through  all  of  the  talking  and  writing  of  2,000  years.  If 
we  assume,  to  begin  wltH,  that  responsible  government  Is  desir- 
able, and  we  must,  we  sliould  Inquire:  For  what  and  to  whom 
shall  it  be  responsible?  We  should  know  further  who  actuaUy 
wiU  be  shouldered  with  r  ?sponsibility  and  whether  responsibility 
can  be  achieved  by  structural  devices.  We  must  discover  also 
whether  there  are  other  realities  involved  that  must  be  considerd 
when  such  questions  are  Raised. 

It  seems  obvious  that  government  eventually  will  be  remonsibla 
for  such  undertakings  as  t  bose  who  control  it  declare  to  be  in  the 
general  interest  and  for  tt  e  general  welfare.  There  is  UtUe  possl- 
bUity  of  doing  what  so  maiy  have  tried  to  do— classify  and  pigeon- 
hole so-caUed  governmentj  I  fimctions,  setthig  them  down  ^  more 
or  less  hard  and  fast  Ju<  gmenta  etemally  applicable.  Such  at- 
tempts have  merely  adde<i  to  the  confusion  of  thought  which  is 
everywhere  prevalent.  Doibtless  we  can  all  agree  that  there  are 
some  funcUons  necessary  to  government,  functions  which  if  not 
performed  leave  us  with<  ut  government.  There  are  some  also 
which  caimot  be  perfornjed  by  government.  Even  the  English 
statesman  who  declared  that  Parliament  has  power  to  do  anything 
did  reserve  one  litUe  master— the  power  to  make  a  man  of  a 
woman.  The  attempt  to  pnumerate  functions  between  these  ex- 
tremes, whether  in  univerbal  terms  or  as  related  to  a  particular 
time  or  place,  invites  conxadiction  and  disagreement  tronx  every 
quarter  of  the  compass.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore  each 
^"^V?'  **^®  problem  an.1  each  practicing  statesman  or  politician 
makes  his  own  hst.     This    is  the  reality  which  we  needto  face 

N?t''?o'^«t5P.'"°fH.,°."'^''  '^"^^  °'  *^«  problem  of  responslbUlty. 
?oi  °  ^.^  ^  ^°^^^  ourl  beads  in  the  sand.  There  areno  boun- 
daries which  are  beyond  dispute  between  the  extremes.     There  is 


no  agreement  within  the 
tlcular    times    and    under 
tlcular  things  which  must 
government  and  an  orderly 


mean.     Particular  governments  at  par- 
particular   circvmistances   discover    par- 
not  be  left  undone  if  there  is  to  be  a 
society.    Again  these  same  governments 


flnrf   +>ia*-   ^,*  ■  — IJ- '  ""^'^^J-    "6"""  uucac  etuue  government 

aSldS^ ^^H.^M.^t?^^'■^^°^  ^  ^°°«  "  revolution  is  to  be 
^t^^^r.^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ''°  P^*^^  ^^'^  "^^  dialectic,"  self-styled 
statesmen  to  the  contrary  notvi-ithstandlng 

ty,^°rn-^l%  *^r*\^  ^  P*,'^  '  "***  ^^  problem  is  not  entirely  within 
5wnt.^°^Ti^  !"y  ^'"'^^'"^  government,  or  of  peoples,  or  even  of 
dictators     What  governme  its  can  do  at  all,  or  what  they  can  dS 

^n  w.n^"^-  °f  J?r^  ""■  '**  "^^y  ^^  <io  better  thanlome  othtf 
^niation   or   IndivlduaJ     or   permit   to   be   left    undone     or    do 

«?^Li  P^^^!.°^**^  "P°°  ^®  ^^^  o'  the  arts,  upon  the  processes 
Of  mechanlzauon  and  of   Drganizatlon,  and  on  Sattiral  re^ScS- 
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which  are  available.  One  has  merely  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
the  current  world  problems  of  the  nations  known  as  "the  haves 
and  have-nots"  to  Illustrate  this  diflUculty. 

There  Is  the  further  dlfllculty.  of  oovirse.  which  we  face  when  we 
grapple  with  what  we  call  "the  will  of  the  people"  and  its  decision 
in  the  field  of  function.  Some  act  of  will,  whether  of  the  people 
or  of  a  dictator,  must  answer  the  question  for  a  particular  gov- 
ernment. Just  what  this  Is  gets  us  into  the  question  of  how 
government  can  become  the  Instrument  which  faithfully  refiects 
the  concurrence  of  individual  wills  In  preponderant  numbers.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  this  problem  of  function  as  It  bears 
on  responsibility  has  a  relation  to  structure,  to  public  opinion 
and  Its  possibility  of  expression,  to  popular  leadership,  to  general 
intelligence,  and  to  the  current  economic  scene.  How  to  create  a 
system  of  responsibility  which  is  continuing  and  controlling,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  a  public  interest  which  is  determinable  and 
enduring  rather  than  transient,  is  a  challenge  that  faces  popular 
government  everywhere.  It  cannot  be  met  by  a  theorist's  attempt 
at  classification.  If  a  categorical  answer  be  required,  there  can  be 
but  one — time  and  circumstance  will  give  us  the  answer.  The 
fact  we  must  reckon  with  Is  that  governments  must  do,  if  they 
can,  what  is  demanded  of  them  by  those  who  control  them.  In 
this  determination  certain  things  have  weight;  the  Inevitable,  the 
Impossible,  the  state  of  the  tuts,  the  nonhuman  reeources.  the 
will  and  genius  of  the  people,  and  its  leadership. 

The  whole  problem  becomes  even  more  complex  when  tinder  a 
popular  government  we  venture  into  the  field  of  control.  Insofar 
as  government  Is  a  device  for  doing  certain  things,  it  cannot  be 
responsible  to  itself  alone.  As  an  organization  of  human  beings, 
as  a  personnel,  if  you  will.  It  should  have  within  itself  certain 
characteristics  of  responsible  action.  But  the  whole  history  and 
imp>crt  of  the  struggle  for  self-government  a.ssumes  that  consti- 
tuted governments  are  responsible  to  those  who  create  them.  In 
this  sense,  responsibility  runs  to  the  people,  or  the  quality  of 
popular  government  is  impaired. 

It  is  the  reciprocal  of  popular  control.  If  the  governing  agent 
becomes  the  tool  of  some  Individual — a  dictator,  political  or  eco- 
nomic, an  Interested  class  or  domestic  faction,  or  a  foreign 
master — we  no  longer  have  the  substance  out  of  which  popular 
government  is  conceived,  and  we  have  made  a  mockery  of  respon- 
sibility. In  modem  times,  this  control  finds  Its  mechanism  in  the 
vottog  process,  as  yet  a  crude  instrument  of  popular  action.  For 
our  electorates  are  asked  to  resolve  complex  situations  about  which 
they  have  a  minimum  of  Information,  for  the  most  part  inaccu- 
rately reported  to  them.  They  are  subjected  to  distxirblng  appeals 
to  irrelevant  or  traditional  emotional  attachments.  They  are  not 
presented  with  simple  choices  which  are  clear  to  them.  Moreover, 
they  may  be  forced  into  choices  by  economic  imperatives,  or  even 
by  the  appeal  to  fear.  Besides,  there  are  multitudes  of  confilcting 
Interests  which  must  yield  to  compromise,  to  adjustment,  and  to 
integration.  The  genius  of  self-government  is  indeed  a  hard 
taskmaster. 

Because  of  the  many  difficulties  Involved  in  self-government, 
there  are  many  who,  in  despair,  seem  willing,  at  least  at  times,  to 
give  up  the  struggle  for  the  democratic  way.  It  is  only  when  we 
contemplate  the  possible  alternatives  to  an  ultimate  control  by 
the  people  themselves,  operating  as  voters  in  whatever  way  they 
can.  that  we  reasstire  ourselves  of  the  validity  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. Lincoln  was  doubtless  right  when  he  said  that  all  of  the 
people  cannot  be  fooled  all  of  the  time.  Dictators,  of  course, 
always  claim  to  act  for  the  people,  or  in  their  interest,  but  none 
professes  to  act  in  a  relation  of  responsibility  to  the  people.  They 
are  responsible  either  to  themselves  alone  or  to  some  class  or  per- 
son not  identifiable  as  the  people.  This.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the 
essence  of  irresponsibility.  The  history  of  freedom  warns  us  to 
beware  of  those  who  pretend  to  act  m  behalf  of  the  people.  It 
supports  the  declaration  of  Justinian  that  affairs  which  concern 
all  should  be^  decided  by  all.  No  doctrine  is  a  safe  one  for  the 
modern  world"  that  does  not  accept  as  inevitable  that  government, 
whatever  its  form,  whatever  the  scope  of  its  functions,  must  be 
genuinely  responsible  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Insofar  as  it  is  true  that  the  more  or  less  amorphous  public  Is 
not  prepared  lor  self-government,  we  In  this  country  must  find 
our  greatest  challenge  and  our  Inescapable  responsibility.  It  is  in 
point  here  to  ask  ourselves  as  educators  what  we  are  doing  to 
Implant  in  our  people  from  the  kindergarten  up  the  requisite 
qualities  for  self-government.  Here  would  appear  to  be  our  never- 
to-be-satlsfled  obligation.  We  have  had  100  years  of  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  In  just  what  degree  has  this  been  a  public 
education,  save  that  the  public  has  paid  the  bills?  Do  we  develop 
the  public  person  or  the  private  individual?  That  there  is  a  dif- 
ference no  one  will  deny.  Nor  can  it  be  gainsaid  that  the  educa- 
tion of  a  private  person  In  certain  ways  may  easily  result  in  the 
development  of  the  nonpublic  person.  We  give  Up  service  at  all 
times  to  the  doctrine  of  education  for  citizenship.  Just  how  effec- 
tive has  this  service  been  in  the  making  of  Intelligent  participators 
in  our  public  processes?  We  dare  not  make  great  claims  to  success 
in  this  field.  The  time  has  come  to  face  this  problem  realistically. 
Democracy  and  its  perpetuation  may  all  too  soon  prove  to  be  an 
American  obligation.  To  what  extent  do  we  contribute  to  Increase 
the  number  of  those  who  can  at  once  think  for  themselves,  and 
see  the  reasons  of  these  who  differ?  Who  can  assess  matters  in  their 
true  proportions  and  so  arrive  at  common  agreements  on  aspects 
of  major  pith,  sacrificing  perhaps  their  honest  differences  about 
minors  and  nonessentials?  The  fathers  of  1787  did  that.  To  what 
extent  are  our  citizens  able  to  differ  with  conviction  and  yet  com- 
pose differences  and  live  in  peace  and  order?    To  what  extent  is  It 


possible  for  a  minority  among  us  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a 
majority,  without  submission  or  surrender  to  an  autocrat?  We 
can  never  be  perfect  in  this  regard.  We  cannot  long  keep  responsi- 
bility m  our  governments  unless  we  maintain  an  unremitting  cam- 
paign for  its  preservation  and  extension.  All  of  the  agencies  of 
education  and  communication  will  be  required  for  this  service — 
schools,  the  radio,  the  screen,  and  the  press.  We  who  teach  gov- 
ernment and  the  social  sciences  should  summon  them  to  our  aid. 
For  we  must  develop  a  people  to  whom  it  is  possible  for  a  govern- 
ment to  render  responsibility.  Here  is  perhaps  our  greatest  obliga- 
tion as  political  scientists. 

We  have  a  tradition  In  the  United  States  that  what  we  want  la 
to  attain  that  ideal  expressed  by  the  philoeopher  as  "a  govern- 
ment of  law  rather  than  a  government  of  men."  To  this  w« 
revert  when  we  lose  patience  with  the  personnel  which  operates 
our  governing  mechanism.  And  yet,  since  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  automatic,  we  must  put  men  in  charge  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  popular  will.  We  come, 
then,  to  the  generalization  that  "representatives  of  the  people's 
own  choosing"  will  carry  the  active  burden  of  responsibility.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  modem  peoples,  with  the  current  mech- 
anisms of  intercommunication  at  their  command,  will  be  satLsfied 
to  give  up  for  long  periods  the  habit  of  choosing  representatives 
to  act  for  them  except  as  they  use  the  more  direct  methods  of 
initiative  and  referendum.  At  the  moment  many  cross  currents 
in  world  opmion  and  practice  ml^ht  seem  to  Invahdate  such  a 
generalization.  But  all  whirlwinds  blow  themselves  out.  There- 
fore no  short-time  philosophy  or  short-time  procedure  can  be  con- 
sidered as  anjrthmg  but  variants  temporarily  in  control.  Long 
experience  \n  many  places  teaches  us  to  hold  fast  to  this  principle 
of  representation  and  to  take  such  chances  as  are  necessary  with 
the  device  of  popular  choice.  It  teaches  us  further  that  respon- 
sibility has  little  relation,  if  any,  to  the  quantitative  approach  to 
the  election  problem.  The  short  ballot  and  the  pointing  up  of 
policies  to  be  voted  for  and  against  are  the  important  Items  In 
popular  votmg. 

There  are  those  who  teach  that  responsibiUty  in  government  Is, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  bound  up  with  or  perhaps  nullified  by  form 
or  system.  Woodrow  Wilson  believed  sincerely — certainly  through 
most  of  his  life — that  the  way  to  some  measure  of  governmental 
responsibility  for  the  United  States  was  to  add  to  article  I.  section  (t, 
four  words,  "other  than  a  Cabinet."  thus  making  the  section  read: 
"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  *  *  *  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  other  than  a  Cabinet  office,"  etc.  This  addition  would  give 
Members  of  the  Congress  the  right  to  bold  Cabinet  positions.  Such 
a  device,  he  thought,  would  break  with  our  tradition  and  give  us  a 
ptarliamentary  or  cabinet  government  and,  he  assxmied,  "responsi- 
bility." Said  he  In  1884:  "The  only  hope  of  wrecking  the  present 
clumsy  misrule  of  Congress  lies  In  the  establishment  of  a  responsible 
cabinet  government."  This  was  Wilson's  formula  for  bringing  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  closer  together  and  escaping  the 
sterility  which  he  saw  as  the  result  of  breaking  through  the  check - 
and-balance  system.  He  wanted  some  link,  some  bond  of  connec- 
tion, between  these  two  great  branches  of  government  to  neutralize 
their  antagonisms  and  harmonize  their  Interests.  He  asked  that 
the  executive  agents  of  government  should  stand  at  the  ear  of  the 
legislature  with  respectful  suggestions  of  the  needs  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  legislature  give  heed  meanwhile,  requiring  of 
them  obedience  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  its  designs.  He 
argued  that  changes  In  our  form  of  government  Involved  in  his 
proposal  are  surely  worth  making,  and  in  the  most  forthright 
fashion  demanded  the  tostltutlon  of  the  ESiglish  cabinet  form  for 
the  United  States.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
after  he  left  the  classroom  Wilson  still  urged  this  formula  to  attain 
responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  he  stressed  the  need  for  Presiden- 
tial leadership  rather  than  a  system  which  eventually  would  have 
made  the  President  a  figtirehead.  In  his  critical  analysis  of  Wilson's 
point  of  view.  D.  F.  Houston,  for  8  years  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
concluded  that  Wilson's  solution  was  too  academic  and  overlooked 
the  life  of  the  Government  and  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  U 
an  Interesting  and  penetrating  comment  on  the  Implications  of 
responsibility. 

The  Cabinet  suggestion  is  but  one  of  those  proposed  by  those 
who  seek  further  responsibility  at  Washington.  Some  would  limit 
the  Presidential  term  to  6  years,  some  call  for  the  Item  veto,  some 
would  give  Congress  further  powers,  and  some  would  take  power 
from  the  President.  All  of  these  enthusiasts  fall  to  see  that  they 
are  expending  a  good  deal  of  energy  on  more  or  less  barren  devices 
which  at  t>est  could  no  more  than  neutralize  or  counteract  some  of 
the  consequences  of  the  check-and -balance  system.  The  contrivance 
that  cures  one  defect  in  such  a  structure  Is  almost  certain  to  give 
it  another  of  equ^  virulence. 

This  faith  in  form  or  structure  Is  as  old  as  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  as  persistent  as  our  American  beUef  that  checks  and 
fcjdances  will  produce  responsibility.  Forms,  however,  are  no  more 
than  the  ways  which  have  been  developed  in  diverse  places  for 
doing  the  things  that  want  doing.  And  doubtless  there  are  always 
more  ways  than  one  of  doing  these  things. 

There  must  be  certain  realities  behind  governmental  forms  which 
touch  upon  our  problem  and  which  are  the  determining  factors 
that  need  to  t>e  illuminated  in  any  such  discussion  as  this.  These 
relate  to  the  character  of  peoples,  their  experieiuses  and  experi- 
ments, their  capacity  for  self-control  and  understanding,  their  edu- 
cation, and  their  status  as  civilized  human  beings.  Long  ago 
Boutmy,  the  French  publicist,  uttered  a  warning  to  his  countrymen 
which  is  still  challenging  to  us  all.  Said  he,  "Constitutional  mech- 
anism has  no  value  and  efficiency  in  itself,  independent  of  th« 
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moral  and  social  forces  which  support  It  or  put  It  In  motion."  On 
this  subject  Bryce  said.  "To  anyone  tamiliar  with  the  practical 
worUng  of  free  governments,  it  is  a  standing  wonder  that  they  work 
at  all.  What  keeps  a  free  government  going  la  the  good  sense  and 
patriotism  oi  the  people,  or  of  the  guiding  class,  embodied  in  usages 
and  traditions  which  it  is  hard  to  describe,  but  which  find,  in 
moments  of  dlfficxilty,  remedies  for  the  Inevitable  faults  of  the 
BjTSteni." 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  reality  behind  any  system  of  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  capacity  of  a  people  for  self-government  and 
their  competency  as  individuals.  We  were  fortunate  that  this 
capacity  appeared  early  in  American  history.  Any  summing  up 
of  our  American  advantages  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  no  nation 
ever  embarked  on  its  career  with  happier  auguries  for  the  suc- 
cess of  responsible  popular  government.  Here  was  an  excellent 
racial  inheritance.  Natural  resources  were  abundant  for  an  ample 
existence.  Here  was  security  from  external  danger  such  as  threat- 
ened tlie  peoples  of  Europe.  All  of  the  conditions  for  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  political  life  were  present.  There  was  neither 
prince  nor  pauper.  There  was  a  passion  fcr  liberty  jmd  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance.  The  environment  made  for  a  belief  in  equality 
and  equal  rights,  and  these.  In  txim.  for  an  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  of  popular  sovereignty.  Put  together,  however,  all  these  bred 
a  suspicion  of  remote  control  and  an  attachment  to  local  self- 
government  and  local  responsibility.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  difficulties  appeared  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
transfer  some  responsibility  and  power  to  the  new  plane  of  na- 
tional organization.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  all  through  the 
debates  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  Even  so,  the  problem  of  the 
organization  of  a  national  life  and  a  governmental  symbol  to  rep- 
resent It  seemed  to  many  to  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

But  the  possession  of  a  favorable  character  does  not  of  Itself 
guarantee  that  a  people  will  devote  Its  first  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible  systems  of  government.  In  the  conquest 
of  a  continent  other  problems  appeared  that  seemed  to  most 
Americans  more  Immediate  and  important  than  the  perfecting  of 
a  national  system  of  responsibility.  To  them  these  problems 
seemed  preponderantly  those  for  which  the  Individual  himself 
had  to  be  responsible,  and,  Insofar  as  they  were  social  and  politi- 
cal— well,  there  was  the  local  government.  The  fact  that  our  83rs- 
tem  was  federal,  and  the  legally  separatist  position  of  the  States 
within  the  federal  system,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  public  func- 
tions which  transcended  In  8Cop>e  local  government  boundaries 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  geographical  political  entity — the  sov- 
ereign state  National  problems  took  on  a  sectional  aspect  at  most, 
certainly  until  the  Civil  War.  This  was  a  country  dedicated  in 
spirit  to  Individual  enterprise,  and,  so  far  as  government  was 
concerned,  to  a  wide  variety  of  State  and  local  experimentation 
and  responsibility.  Our  history,  our  environment,  and  our  State 
83rstems  of  constitutions  and  laws  worked  against  the  Idea  of 
national  unity  and  a  national  government. 

We  must  not  fall  to  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Federal 
character  of  our  eirterprlse  was  an  experiment  full  of  real  diffi- 
culty for  a  people  who  were  scattered  far  and  wide  In  a  continental 
area  of  diverse  geographic  and  economic  sections.  We  should 
remember  also  that  this  same  Federal  principle  which  was  such 
a  necessary  part  of  the  experimental  establishment  of  1787  did 
survive,  and  doubtless  was  the  Indispensable  condition  for  the 
continuance  of  our  representative  political  society  as  a  single 
national  state.  Without  such  a  device  the  United  States  could 
not  have  happened  or  persisted.  But  we  need  to  realize  that 
the  Impediments  to  an  achievement  of  a  responsible  national 
government  have  been  magnified  and  multiplied  because  of  it. 
No  Tinitary  state  ever  faced  such  complications. 

The  achievement  of  responsibility  In  any  society  postulates  a 
natural  and  harmonious  flow  of  forces  and  Ideas.  Here  we  had 
conflict  and  its  political  consequences.  Neither  did  we  have  In 
our  Federal  Union  at  any  time,  nor  is  there  yet,  an  «u;cepted  or 
agreed-upon  division  of  the  field  of  power  as  between  general 
authority  and  the  local  tinlts  autonomous  within  their  spheres. 
Ideally  such  a  division  should  so  far  as  possible  reflect  funda- 
mental principles  operative  In  the  society.  Let  It  be  Ill-adjusted, 
or  the  subject  of  quarrels  among  parties  without  understanding 
or  devotion  to  principle,  and  much  more  than  the  current  public 
service  will  suffer.  For  In  that  situation  the  short-sighted  will 
attempt  for  their  fancied  advantage  to  alter  the  Constitution  to 
their  own  ends  by  seducing  words  out  of  their  meanings,  by  dis- 
torting sense,  and  overreaching  principle,  and  by  subterfuge  and 
blandishments.  Whatever  the  temporary  outcome  of  such  a 
course,  the  political  Integrity  of  the  people  suffers  and  the  sub- 
stance of  responsibility  Is  dissipated. 

We  have  had  just  such  difficulties  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  still  at  sea  as  to  a  proper  division  of  powers.  Our  twilight 
zone  Is  still  a  broad  band  of  half  light  and  shadow. 

It  would  be  a  tempting  undertaking  to  suggest  at  this  point 
what  might  be  done  with  our  system  by  way  of  redlvidlng  or  redis- 
tributing powers  to  the  national  advantage.  Our  literature  Is  full 
of  suggestions  for  such  an  enterprise,  many  of  which  have  merit.  A 
study  of  the  current  scene  by  as  competent  a  body  of  men  as  made 
up  the  Convention  that  drafted  the  Constitution  would  doubtless 
result  In  suggestions  for  change  which  might  seem  as  revolutionary 
as  did  the  Instnmient  of  1787.  Suffice  It  to  say  In  this  connection 
that  we  are  In  dire  need  of  adopting  an  orderly  habit  of  ascertain- 
ing and  altering  the  dividing  line  In  conformity  with  genuine 
changes  of  situation  and  with  the  pace  of  general  c^lnlon.    It  la 


at  once  the  task  and  condtlon  of  responsibility  to  keep  that  Ht^ 
corrected.  Not  to  do  so  may  mean  In  time  an  altering  of  th« 
political  map,  and  even  ^rhaps  some  new  secession  problems. 
In  any  event,  it  seems  cletEir  that  if  there  is  to  be  responsibility 
within  the  structure  of  a  t'ederal  system  there  will  have  to  come 
some  generally  accepted  ^reement  in  principle  concerning  the 
dividing  line  which  separates  local  from  national  authority. 
Studies  under  way  in  the  ^eld  of  our  duplicating  and  overlapping 
tax  systems  indicate  that  I  we  are  making  a  gesture  toward  the 
study  of  this  problem,  ^ven  more  fundamental  wovild  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  problems  lof  commerce  and  the  police  power. 

Some  changes  and  acconunodations  will  come  Inevitably  and  in 
some  cases  unconsciously,  perhaps,  by  muddling  through.  They 
cannot  be  made  overrapidly,  for  It  Is  a  major  premise  in  any 
discussion  of  governmental  forms  and  procedures  that  any  na- 
tional or  local  pattern  fori  organizing  a  political  society  must  be 
related  intimately  to.  and  Igrounded  in,  the  history  and  habits  of 
that  society.  Political  institutions  do  not  readily  survive  trans- 
planting Into  uncongenial  soil  nor  thrive  under  hothouse  condi- 
tions. They  must,  so  to  s  )eak,  grow  in  the  wild — ^they  must,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  be  indl  ^eous  or  of  long  adaptation.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  it  Is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  we  must 
find  our  own  answer — an  American  answer — to  the  probSem  of 
so  organizing  our  political  society  that  we  will  be  able  to  ^^t^r.- 
mlne  without  revolution  or  violence  what  services  it  wishes  to 
tmdertake  through  public  agencies  and  how  these  can  best  be 
administered.  It  is  a  difficult  business.  Montaigne  pointed  this 
out  long  ago  when  he  declared  that  nothing  Is  more  dangerous 
than  to  touch  a  political  Drder  once  it  is  established.  "For."  he 
said,  "who  knows  whether  the  next  will  be  better?"  It  was  his 
conservative  opinion  that  we  should  not  disturb  settled  poUtlcal 
processes  which  are  the  result  of  custom  and  tradition  on  the 
strength  of  private  opinions  which  express  all  too  generally  only 
moods,  humors,  or  even  pi'ejudlces. 

And  yet  no  more  Impoitant  problem  faces  us  in  America,  or 
other  peoples  In  distant  alaces.  It  is  a  universal  problem,  as 
the  history  of  the  last  a)  years  the  world  over  proves  beyond 
question.  It  Is  a  que&t  fa  r  a  proper  and  stable  division  of  lalxir 
in  the  area  called  by  pollt  cal  scientists  "politics  and  administra- 
tion." The  problem  was  lot  Invented  and  has  not  been  solved 
by  our  most  recent  political  Innovators — Nazis.  Fascists,  or  Com- 
munists. They  did  not  eien  state  it.  They  fovmd  it  completely 
unsolved  and  profited  bec«  use  of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors 
to  attack  it  successfully  |t  would  seem  to  us  who  believe  in  the 
democratic  process  that  these  new  parties  which  have  taken  over 
In  the  Eiiropean  scene  hare  actually  contributed  nothing  in  the 
democratic  sense  and  have  succeeded  only  In  establishing  a  new 
type  of  governmental  tyranny.  One  thing  they  have  done  for  tis, 
however:  They  have  challenged  us  to  find  a  solution  within  the 
orbit  of  the  representativ ;  system.  They  have  announced  with 
reverberating  and  thunder  ng  finality  that  democracy  cannot  find 
the  answer.  Democracy  is  :.hrough.  they  say,  and.  as  Spengler  puts 
It.  "The  day  of  Caesars  his  arrived."  Let  us  remember  for  our 
consolation  that  time  and  time  again  throughout  history  that  day 
has  arrived  and  miserably  iended. 

Of  course,  there  are  mllljons  of  Americans  who  believe  sincerely 
and  completely  (1)  that  tiere  is  no  problem  of  responsibility  in 
Government  haunting  us  aid  (2)  that  if  there  Is,  we  must  not  do 
very  much  about  it.  Time  i  ind  chance  will  work  us  out  of  any  diffi- 
culty if  only  we  give  then  opportunity.  These  millions  will  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  a  profoundly  different  people,  with 
very  different  environment  il  challenges,  from  those  early  builders 
of  experimental  political  institutions  in  a  vast  wilderness  of  far- 
flung  frontiers  and  unrestrl:ted  economic  opportunities.  Responsi- 
bility remains  for  them  a  co  mpletely  Individualistic  conception.  For 
the  student  of  political  thecry.  however,  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  of  recent  years  some  pc  litlcal  leaders  have  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  problem  and  that  it  ia  worth  doing  something  about,  viz,  the 
accommodation  of  political  Institutions  to  a  changing  environment. 

The  World  War  Interrupt  ed  programs  that  promised  recognition 
of  the  need  for  institutional  changes  to  fit  a  different  America. 
Moreover,  it  turned  our  attention  outward  and  stifled  rather  than 
stimulated  any  Immediate  recurrence  to  the  problem  of  recasting 
our  domestic  polity.  The  idealism  which  had  been  aroused  during 
the  war  dissolved  as  we  betrame  a  creditor  nation  and  as  a  hollow 
prosperity  urged  us  to  beat  -  he  cymbals  to  celebrate  a  new  economic 
era  which  had  no  use  for  aii  analysis  of  internal  poUtlcal  problems. 
Secretary  Hoover's  study  of  Unemployment  stood  idly  on  the  shelves. 
Then  came  the  crash  of  1^29  and  the  years  of  the  early  thirties. 
Millions  of  minds  were  shctked  into  some  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  an  Interdependent  political  society  in  need  of  instru- 
ments of  public  action  wMich  move  swiftly  and  effectively  on  a 
national  scale  when  the  occasion  demands 

We  have  >ust  experienced  an  era  of  Government  action  new  for 
its  switfness  and  comprehensiveness  in  American  history.  We 
developea  new  governmental  authorities  with  an  almost  complete 
disregard  of  all  principles  (jf  design  or  of  responsibility.  Because 
of  this  experience  and  It*  llsappolntments  in  so  many  directions 
many  have  come  to  see  that  our  governmental  establishment  does 
requh-e  some  accommodatKn.  We  now  can  understand  why  cer- 
tain men  who  met  In  conve  itlon  In  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  draft  a 
constitution  were  Interest^  in  establishing  a  government  ade- 
quately powered  and  equipped  to  deal  with  national  problems.  We 
realize,  too,  that  our  assunptlon  that  that  work  was  done  for  all 
time  Is  quite  erroneous.  The  fathers  did  the  best  they  could  for 
their  day  and  age,  but  the; '  could  not  foresee  all  c<  the  problems 
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which  would  face  their  successors  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
They,  however,  gave  us  formulae  of  great  daring  and  great  possibil- 
ities which  we  have  Ignored  and  have  been  unwilling  to  utilize. 
The  set  of  our  minds  and  our  absorption  with  other  concerns  have 
brought  it  about  that  we  have  used  our  mechanical  proficiency 
and  ingenuity  in  meeting  other  than  public  problems — end  often, 
perhaps,  even  to  find  ways  to  defeat  any  attempts  to  bring  about 
an  experiment  In  solution. 

Tradition  in  the  United  States  has  insisted  on  a  comparatively 
colorless  public  service.  Occasionally,  as  in  1933,  we  have  broken 
with  that  tradition.  But  the  agencies  of  public  opinion,  whether 
the  party  or  the  press,  have  frowned  upon  and  even  scorned  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  tried  seriously  to  adapt  the 
forms  and  functions  of  government  to  new  conditions  and  needs. 
Experiment  and  modification  have  been  discountenanced  as  such 
and  not  upon  any  appraisal  of  resulting  evils  and  benefits.  There 
has  been  that  fear  and  suspicion  of  strong  and  able  public  leader- 
ship, no  matter  in  what  place  or  office,  no  matter  how  hedged  in 
responsibility  or  how  consecrated  or  disinterested.  Always  we 
have  retired  behind  that  delusively  comfortable  rampart  known  as 
the  check-and-balance  principle,  behind  which  responsibility  has 
been  dissipated  and  disintegrated.  Power  was  always  to  be  checked 
or  nullified  rather  than  controlled  and  made  to  serve. 

Under  the  conditions  surrounding  ua  in  this  modem  interde- 
pendent world  this  situation  cannot  continue  if  democratic  insti- 
tutions are  to  survive.  Politicians — and  there  are  many  more  good 
ones  than  we  are  willing  to  admit — and  civil  servants  or  administra- 
tors, as  the  case  may  be,  must  find  that  division  of  labor  which 
allows  each  group  to  function  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  whole 
people.  The  proper  controls  to  keep  each  group  in  its  place  mxist 
be  established  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary  equilib'ium  for  a 
government  which  functions  rather  than  marks  time.  And  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  in  the  modem  world  for  a  government  that 
merely  marks  time.  Recent  experience  the  globe  over  has  proved 
this  beyond  question.  There  must  be  dellljeratlon  to  whatever 
extent  is  needed  for  making  decisions  in  the  light  rather  than  by 
guess,  and  then,  without  loss  of  precious  time,  action  must  ensue. 
Opportunity  there  must  be  for  the  voter,  without  compxilslon  or 
pressvire,  to  replace  the  ins  with  the  outs.  But  once  the  general 
will  is  freely  and  emphatically  expressed,  action  should  ensue  or 
cease  according  to  that  will.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
of  popular  government,  sound  administration  waits  today  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  and  fact  of  responsibility.  This  is 
true  for  all  levels  of  government — National.  State,  and  local — within 
the  orbits  of  their  competency  and  jurisdiction.  To  no  inconsid- 
erable extent  satisfactory  service  waits  upon  agreement  on  these 
divisions  of  authority.  It  Is  most  Immediately  Imperative  on  the 
national  level,  because  our  most  baffling  problems  have  become 
national  In  scope. 

The  proper  relation  of  Congress  and  the  Presidency  call  for  ac- 
commodation even  more  insistently  than  ever  before.  In  a  sim- 
pler time  (1897)  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  in  an  address  to  the 
Virginia  Bar  Association:  "If  you  would  have  the  present  error  of 
our  system  in  a  word.  It  is  this — ^that  Congress  is  the  motive  power 
In  the  Government,  and  yet  it  has  in  It  nowhere  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Our  Executive  is  national  •  •  • 
and  yet  it  has  no  originative  voice  in  domestic  national  policy."  To 
those  who  will  reply  Immediately  that  Wilson's  analysis  has  not 
been  true  for  our  recent  history,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  say  that  for 
a  brief  period  during  an  emergency  of  fearfiil  proportions  we  did 
have  Presidential  legislative  leadership  In  certain  directions.  It  is 
also  true  that  at  no  time  in  American  history  has  that  leadership 
been  under  such  general  fire  as  in  the  last  2  years.  Moreover,  never 
before  has  it  been  so  clear  that  the  office  of  the  Chief  E^xecutive 
needed  strengthening  in  its  administrative  or  managerial  aspects. 
In  the  recent  "management  bill"  controversy  we  had  the  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  a  Congress  which  refused  to  take  responsibility  in 
at  least  one  small  field  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  let  the 
President  have  it. 

This  incident  is  but  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  that  there 
are  in  any  attempt  to  uncover  a  responsible  agency  which  can 
act  for  the  people  under  modem  conditions.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  and  our  legislative  bodies  have  become  less  and  less 
competent  to  plan  and  take  the  leadership  for  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  programs  in  the  public  Interest.  This  is  not  be- 
cause these  bodies  are  less  intelligent  or  less  devoted  than  they 
used  to  be,  but  because  the  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
are  so  much  more  complicated  and  baffling.  Somewhere  the 
experience  of  those  who  know  best  the  natural  and  human 
situations  that  need  accommodation  must  be  brought  into  play 
if  we  are  to  have  balanced  programs  of  action;  and  these  in- 
dividuals or  groups  are  unlikely  to  be  in  legislative  bodies.  They 
are  accessible,  however,  and  should  be  at  the  call  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  development  of  public  programs.  Probably 
the  best  that  any  legislative  body  can  do  is  to  debate  the  general 
merits  of  comprehensive  programs  and  then  declare  for  or  against 
them.  To  emasculate  them  or  bog  them  down  with  individual 
opinions  crystallized  Into  amendments,  to  make  major  changes 
or  to  call  for  an  alternative  emphasis,  will  distort  the  balance 
which  is  required  if  we  are  to  attain  realized  responsibility.  The 
presentation  of  public  programs,  indicating  objectives,  policies, 
and  priorities,  is  the  essence  not  of  dictatorship  but  of  responsible 
leadership.  It  is  both  political  and  administrative,  and  it  strad- 
dles both  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  any  gov- 
ernment. The  British,  of  course,  meet  this  problem  through 
the   use  of  a  legisiaiive  committee   chosen   to   be   the  executive. 
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We  in  America  have  no  such  agency,  doubtless  becaxise  we  have 
as  yet  no  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
function  which  needs  to  be  implemented.  We  have  isolated  blU 
of  equipment  in  secretariats  and  advisory  boards,  rudimentary 
budget  bureaus,  and  baffled  planning  commissions  or  committees. 
Even  the  most  ambitious  of  these,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, is  as  yet  for  the  most  part  merely  tolerated  by  Congress. 
Jealousy  is  rife  in  a  capltol  where  cooperative  undertaking  is 
imperative.  Any  leadership  that  emerges,  whether  Presidential 
or  legislative,  is  quickly  eroded  and  dismantled,  even  though 
no  alternative  to  such  leadership  is  presented.  This  is  the  con- 
stant and  Inevitable  consequence  of  a  structure  which  sets  up 
a  division  of  the  indivisible.  This  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  repeated  failure  of  our  parties  to  present  to  the  voters  a 
simplified  choice  of  alternative  policies  which  can  be  registered 
In  a  simple  vote.     The  Gallup  polls  do  better  than  that. 

We  succeed  under  our  system,  then.  In  producing  at  elections  • 
Ex^ectacle  in  which  Americans  must  vote  their  resentments  for  their 
parties,  equivocate  on  issues,  and  adopt  the  mere  strategy  of 
adding  together  the  opposing  interests  to  gain  places  of  power 
without  responsibility.  This  scheme  of  things  merely  parallels  the 
typical  American  process  of  rolUng  together  the  demands  of  dis- 
trict representatives  into  one  barrel  for  a  lump  vote — a  little  for 
everybody  rather  than  something  worth  while  for  all.  We  have 
no  clear-cut  and  responsible  way,  apparently,  of  pooling  executive, 
administrative,  and  legislative  experience  for  national  action. 
Hence  forces  too  often  are  set  in  motion,  as  in  pension  or  mortgage 
legislation,  which  grow  with  the  years  Into  the  possibility  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  a  very  real  dllenuna.  We  can  equip  our 
Government  to  meet  the  manifold  tasks  which  we  force  upon  it, 
and  thus  develop  responsibility,  or  take  the  position  that  no 
matter  how  urgent  or  necessary  public  action  may  seem  to  be.  we 
dare  not  allow  the  Government  to  undertake  the  responsibility. 
If  we  are  going  to  trust  government,  then  there  are  certain  possible 
courses  for  us  to  take. 

We  can  Increase  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Executive — a  kind 
of  return  to  the  Tudor  theory.  In  which  the  strong  executive  served 
as  a  national  Instrument  of  balance  and  control  over  contending 
interests.  This  would  leave  the  Legislature  a  mere  discussion 
agency  and  the  recruiting  ground  for  public  leadership.  This,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  the  popular  solution  in  post-war  Europe. 
when  parliaments  and  parties  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
formulating  and  defending  policies.  The  American  people  are  Just 
now  in  reaction  against  such  an  idea,  and  inevitably  will  be  so  long 
as  our  irresponsible  establishment  remains  unchanged. 

We  might  have  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  deliberately  seek 
closer  relations  with  the  legislature  by  frequent  InfcnTnal  caucus 
discussions  and  create  a  continuing  round-the-year  Joint  legisla- 
tive policy  cabinet.  If  such  a  device  could  be  formalized  into  the 
fabric  of  interdepartmental  relationships  to  give  it  constancy  and 
stability,  it  might  point  the  way.  at  least,  down  the  trail  of  re- 
EponBlbillty.  Something  like  this  may  be  developing  in  certain  of 
our  States  which  have  set  up  legislative  or  executive  cotmcils. 

Some  still  favor  the  proposals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  made  50  years 
ago.  Eventually,  under  such  a  change,  the  Presidency  might  take 
on  the  character  of  the  French  Presidency  or  the  English  King- 
ship without  Its  trappings.  But  there  is  an  opposite  posfilbllity, 
and  as  we  consider  what  is  going  on  under  otir  eyes  In  Prance  and 
England,  and  with  our  long  tradition  to  be  overcome,  this  seems 
an  unpromising  inunedlate  solution. 

In  despair  we  might  dismantle  the  functions  of  government  to 
such  a  point  that  public  duties  would  be  few  and  unimportant 
smd  thus  relatively  easy  and  simple  to  administer.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  no  reEil  program  but  under  modern  conditions  is  an  ap- 
proach to  anarchy. 

Some  even  propose  to  hand  back  our  problems  to  the  States  for 
solution.  It  seems  that  in  so  doing  we  would  produce  48  head- 
aches Instead  of  1  and  would  not  solve  the  original  problem. 
Moreover,  the  States  have  problems  of  re8p>onslbility  within  their 
own  Jurisdiction  which  remain  highly  perplexing. 

Facing  some  of  the  implications  here  set  forth,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Management  was  organized  to  study  the  administra- 
tive and  managerial  aspects  of  the  Presidential  office.  It  under- 
took the  task  of  finding  and  suggesting  instruments  which  would 
aid  the  President  in  exercising  his  administrative  powers,  at  least, 
and  by  the  same  token,  his  administrative  responsibility  to  the 
people. 

Before  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  which  recommended 
that  the  committee's  suggestions  be  made  law,  could  have  any  real 
consideration  by  Congress,  however,  both  houses  were  Involved  in 
the  bitterest  debate  of  30  years — that  on  the  President's  Supreme 
Court  propcsal.  All  of  the  fury  arotised  by  that  debate  made  sane 
discussion  of  the  reorganization  report  almost  impossible.  The 
leglslaticn  drafted  as  a  follow-up  to  the  report  was  almost  im- 
mediately dubbed  "the  dicUtor  bill."  The  fact  that  the  President 
wanted  it  was  all  that  his  enemies  needed  to  know.  From  that 
moment  on  both  he  and  his  propositions  were  under  bombard- 
ment. Moreover,  on  at  least  one  of  these  suggestions — the  post- 
and  pre-audlt  devices — the  experts  immediately  differed.  One  group 
of  political  scientists  (the  committee)  came  to  quite  different  con- 
clusions from  those  economists  and  political  scientists  represent- 
ing the  Brookings  Institution.  The  debate  on  the  President's  meas- 
ures went  far  afield  particularly  in  the  House.  By  and  large  most 
of  It  was  not  Uiumlnating  except  to  show  that  Members  of  ths 
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Congren  wer«  tmwllllng  or  imable  to  dlsciiss  the  place  or  possi- 
bility of  responalbUlty  in  government. 

The  great  misfortune  In  this  controversy  does  not  He  so  much 
In  the  fact  that  Congresa  and  the  President  did  not  get  together 
In  1037.  as  In  the  fact  that  the  real  iasiies  were  not  made  clear 
to  the  public  either  In  the  debates  and  bearings.  In  fireside  chats. 
or  in  the  press.  Had  the  proponents  of  the  bill  \>een  able  to  ad- 
vance the  various  suggested  changes  within  the  frame  of  a  respon- 
sible government,  they  might  have  bnnight  forth  almost  Irresistible 
arguments  for  most  of  them,  and  tbey  might  have  discovered  bow 
the  others  could  have  been  modified  so  as  to  draw  less  fire.  In 
the  actual  situation,  however,  the  argiunents  for  change  did  not 
take  account  of  the  whcde  problem  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment faces.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  The  opponents 
were  In  a  no  less  happy  situation.  By  all  their  lights  they  believed 
they  were  Justified  In  their  cotirse;  but  they  were  fighting  In  an 
unreal  light.  As  the  lines  were  drawn,  the  debate  was  of  little 
profit  to  the  public  t>ecause  too  little  attention  was  given  by  the 
Congreas  to  the  place  or  possibility  of  responsibility,  and  par- 
ticularly sdmlnistraUve  responsibility,  in  government.  It  was  called 
a  Presidential  plot  and  that  was  enough  to  damn  It.  Debate  often 
turned  on  parts  of  the  report  which  were  not  recognized  in  the  bill. 
Moreover,  as  It  turned  out.  a  constitutional  question  involving  the 
veto  and  tlie  two- thirds  vote  was  raised  in  connection  with  the 
Presidents  authority  to  give  an  Executive  order  as  one  of  supreme 
Importance. 

It  would  have  been  diiBcult  to  get  farther  away  froih  the  real 
problems  of  administrative  org^inlzation.  Tet  there  was  the  issue 
as  large  as  life  to  each  side.  On  the  hiiels  of  the  President's 
Supreme  Cotut  proposals  and  In  a  scheme  of  government  with  no 
seat  of  final  responsibility,  the  bill  touched  off  a  footless  strife 
which,  when  once  started,  made  Impossible  a  discussion  of  perti- 
nent problems.  Moreover,  the  President's  forthright  statement 
that  he  had  "no  Inclination  to  be  a  dictator."  though  a  natural 
retort  In  the  heat  of  a  political  battle,  did  not  help  in  bringing 
back  the  debate  into  the  realm  of  a  discussion  on  responsibility. 
The  whole  struggle  emphasizes  once  more  a  fact  which  students 
of  government  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  that  our  Congrfcis  has 
an  attitude  toward  executive  machinery  which  is  quite  unique. 
It  insists  upon  elaborate  legislative  restriction  on  the  Executive 
through  the  mechanisms  of  statutory  controls,  and  thus  gives  the 
President  an  alibi  at  all  times  for  poor  administration.  It  would 
be  a  more  powerful  influence  for  responsible  government,  and 
would  represent  the  people  better,  if  we  had  a  tradition  that  the 
taslc  of  Congress  Is  to  bend  its  energies  much  more  exclusively 
to  a  clear  formulation  of  public  policy  and  a  vigorous  and  con- 
trolling scrutiny  of  administrative  results.  It  Is  a  short-sighted 
policy  that  fears  the  exercise  of  any  executive  discretion,  for  the 
final  result  of  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
has  too  often  meant  the  downfall  of  f>op\ilar  assemblies  through 
the  coercion  of  events.  With  all  of  the  experience  of  recent  years 
before  our  eyes,  it  is  time  to  recognize,  in  our  fear  of  dictatorships, 
that  events  themselves  have  a  way  of  becoming  the  most  real 
dictators  of  ail. 

Now  that  the  hap;>enings  of  the  last  decade  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  upon  national  problems  and  the 
handicaps  \mder  which  the  National  Government  labors  In  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  its  measures  to  meet  them.  It  may  be  possible 
to  bring  Into  the  op>en  some  Intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
problem  of  responsibility  within  our  democratic  sjrstem.  We  are 
engaged  on  many  fronts  Just  now  In  defending  democracy  against 
attacks  from  within  and  propaganda  against  It  from  without.  It 
to  entirely  possible  that  the  democratic  idea  Is  fighting  for  its  life 
In  this  generation  and.  because  of  certain  economic  determinants, 
•gainst  great  odds.  Other  peoples  have  forsaken  the  democratic 
mode  upon  the  theory  that  It  was  failing  to  meet  the  crisis  as  a 
responsible  agency  of  the  people  should. 

Let  us  face  this  challenge  squarely  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
here  In  the  United  States  under  modern  smd  ominously  com- 
plex conditions  we  can  develop  a  de  facto  responsible  Government 
to  act  for  the  American  people,  as  a  representative  and  effective 
instrument  of  their  will.  It  is  time  for  thoughtfiU  men  to  give 
attention  to  oiu'  situation.  Without  question  there  must  be 
certain  and  continuing  responsibility  located  in  our  Government 
at  Washington.  It  should  be  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  President 
needs  a  better  staff  organization  and  the  advantage  of  the  best 
admintstrative  techniques.  It  is  clear  also  that  Congress  has  to 
act  within  the  limitaUons  Imposed  upon  it  by  its  size  and  the 
local  character  of  its  membership.  It  Is  certain  that  there  must 
be  developed  at  Wathlngion  some  provision  for  a  kind  of  career 
service  which  in  a  very  real  sense  straddles  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  departments.  Our  check-and-balance  system 
asstmies  that  the  Executive  Is  responsible  directly  to  the  people. 
Somehow  in  times  of  great  stress  the  Nation  as  a  whole  does 
exert  Itself  and  It  tries  to  determine  public  policy  by  giving 
unusual  attention  to  the  election  of  a  President  For  a  time 
while  the  President  retains  his  popularity  there  seems  to  be 
realized  responsibility. 

But  Congi-ess.  too.  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and  it 
wishes  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  also.  Before  long  the  meshing 
of  legislative  and  executive  eip>erlence  and  responsibility  which 
should  be  the  result  of  a  party  election  seem  to  fail  and  the 
gears  begin  to  clash.  Programs,  variously  Initiated,  often  excel- 
lently conceived,  do  not  have  a  decent  trial  or  become  reasonably 
effective  for  they  are  not  administered  by  those  who  are  experl- 
la  govaiunental  organization  and  procedure  and  existing 
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facilities  and  personnel  for  sucli  administration  are  not  called  in. 
In  other  words,  the  career  service  and  the  loyalties  which  it  repre- 
sents ar«e»not  drawn  upon  in]  planning  as  well  as  in  executing 
policies.  The  responsibility  Msthlch  theoretically  we  thought  we 
had  provided  for  does  not  work  out  as  we  supposed  It  would 
under  the  traditional  America  i  system. 

In  any  program  for  the  development  of  a  more  responsible  Gov- 
ernment, •  It   would   appear   tha^    the    President  will   have   to   take 

;nt  conditions  and  traditions  we 
we  do  not  provide  lor  it.  With 
iff  set  up  on  a  career  basis,  and 
il  planning  and  coordinating  t3^pe — 
he  wants  to  appoint  it — and  with 
iries  as  a  part  of  the  civil  service 
it  will  be  possible  to  develop  ctrelully  prepared  national  programs 
which  the  people  need  and  waat  and  which  will  have  some  chance 
of  success  if  soundly  administered.  Given  a  proper  staff  organ- 
isation if  the  President  could  have  an  experienced  coordinator 
and  general  manager  as  a  deputy  administrative  president.  p>erbaps 
as  a  Cabinet  officer  without  portfolio,  he  would  be  still  better 
armed.  If,  further,  this  deput;  by  tradition  could  become  a  non- 
pcrfltlcal  and  nonpartisan  agen;.  we  would  be  on  the  way  toward 
the  development  of  admlnistrai  ion  as  an  art  in  the  National  Gov^ 
emment.  The  American  world  of  business  and  Industry  has  done 
this  as  have  many  local  goven  ments  in  many  States. 

Many  years  ago,  Elavld  F.  E  ouston,  who  occupied  two  Cabinet 
posts  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  n  ade  some  such  suggestion  in  these 
words:  'It  is  a  question  in  mir  mind  whether  the  President  can 
long  continue  to  be  the  fomal  head  of  the  Government,  the 
chief  of  his  party,  and  the  lea  ler  of  Congress.  It  may  be  a  task 
too  great  for  any  human  beinj ;  to  stand  up  under;  Congress  will 
resent  his  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  must  at  least  have  the  Presi- 
dency better  organized.  He  sliould  have  as  his  first  aide  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  country  and  tinder  him  three  or  four  men 
of  exceptional  ability:  one  to  see  that  the  problems  affecting  a 
number  of  Departments  are  dealt  with  promptly  and  In  the  right 
fashion;  one  to  establish  the  necessary  contacts  with  Congress 
and  the  public.  Including  the  i  ress.  and  the  other  to  supervise  the 
executive  offices.  The  President  should  ask  Congress  to  authorize 
him  to  do  this  and  to  give  him  money  enough  to  pay  a  respectable 
salary  to  each  of  them."  Why  should  the  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  fear  such  a  develo]  tment?  Under  such  a  set-up  Con- 
gress would  have  the  opporti  inity  to  become  a  real  reviewing 
agency  of  responsible  fidminl  stratlve  operation.  It  could  give 
proper  attention  to  well-planned  programs  of  public  action. 
In  so  doing  it  wdxild  inevital:  ly  develop  political  leadership  on 
the  basis  of  national  needs  anc  policies.  In  that  case  it  need  not 
fear  or  suspect  administrative  discretion  and  action  for  it  would 
review  and  criticize  rather  than  try  to  check  it.  Moreover,  it  has 
the  purse  strings. 

Among  other  things  we  neei  Just  now  is  a  widespread  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  unde-  our  traditional  check-and-balance 
system  and  with  the  shifting  Ibat  Is  going  on  In  the  field  we  call 
the  division  of  powers  In  oir  Federal  system,  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  the  point  of  bein  i  impossible  to  get  and  keep  any 
national  responsible  leadership  in  a  leglslatiue  chosen  as  Is  ours. 
Only  through  such  an  understanding  can  we  ever  work  out  some 
alternative  for  a  parUamentary  system  which  will  give  us  what  the 
English  seem  to  have.  That  we  need  more  responsible  govern- 
ments, national  and  local,  fev  thoughtful  men  will  deny.  The 
fathers  doubtless  believed  tha  ;  they  were  lnai>gurating  a  system 
of  national  responsibility  within  a  limited  sphere.  Our  trouble  is 
that  the  orbit  of  our  national  i  life  has  been  extended  enormously 
and  our  minds  are  still  Imprlsclned  by  attitudes  which  were  sound 
in  the  days  of  a  simpler  economy.  We  must  get  a  new  look  at 
the  whole  problem  of  responslh  lllty  as  it  is  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  field  of  function,  of  democratic  control  under  actual 
conditions  as  we  find  them,  of  ^ructure  as  it  hampers  action  when 
action  Is  necessary,  and  In  th;  light  of  the  present  attack  upon 
democracy  Itself.  To  allow  the  drifting  process  to  have  Its  way  la 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live  is  highly  dangerous.  To  allow 
suspicion  and  the  clash  of  econamic  or  political  interests  to  prevent 
our  Government  from  making  the  necessary  accommodations  to 
meet  modem  situations  Is  to  jrlsk  too  much.  We  owe  It  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  ourselves  io  give  as  genuine  attention  to  our 
national  political  problems  as  qid  the  men  of  1787. 

The  debates  of  1787  indicate  jthat  the  fathers  deliberately  turned 
their  backs  upon  what  migat  have  become  the  parliamentary 
system,  fearing  to  establish  ah  all-powerful  legislature.  They  es- 
tablished Instead  a  Congress  and  an  Independent  Executive  each 
presumably  representative  of  Uie  whole  people.  Congress,  however, 
fails  to  be  a  representative  na  tional  body  or  a  responsibly  func- 
tioning instltuUon.  So  far  aa  the  electorate  can  see.  the  Presi- 
dential office  seems  to  be  th<  one  national  responsible  position 
immediately  related  to  the  whole  electorate.  The  core  of  that 
responsibility  centers  in  those  ftmctlons  of  the  President  which 
have  to  do  with  political  leaden  hip  and  his  relations  with  Congress. 
These  need  development  and  Implementation  so  that  the  President 
and  Congress  become  a  govemjaent  in  the  technical  sense.  Mean- 
while the  President's  adminlsti  atlve  functions  might  well  devolve 
In  much  larger  measure  upon  gjme  more  permanent  administrative 
establishment  which  will  provile  the  basis  for  long-time  planning 
and  the  balancing  of  programs  as  well  as  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  National  Government.  In  this  way  we  would  bring  our 
naUonal  career  service  into  a  closer  relationship  with  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  have  a  real  reviewing  agency  at 
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administrative  acta  particularly  in  connection  with  the  debates  on 
the  Budget. 

Responsibility  in  modem  times  and  in  a  democracy  must  in- 
clude the  power  to  act  for  the  people  when  action  is  necessary. 
To  distrust  or  fear  the  grant  of  power  is  to  deny  validity  to  the  i 
whole  process  of  modern  government  and  to  encourage  anarchy.  ' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  more  than  ever  before  liberty  is 
coupled  with  efficient  government  exercising  power  in  behalf  of  , 
the  people.  The  people  themselves  can  make  this  power  respon-  : 
slble  only  through  governmental  action  which  represents  their 
will.  To  distrust  a  controlled  and  responsible  government  means 
that  we  leave  the  use  of  power  in  hands  which  are  not  responsible 
to  ourselves.  This  is  not  the  way  to  freedom  but  to  a  new  kind 
of  serfdom  in  our  world  as  now  organized.  A  responsible  govern- 
mental establishment  is  more  necessary  today  than  at  any  time 
in  human  history  for  much  more  is  at  stake  than  ever  before. 
A  paramount  question  which  the  world  faces  is  whether  re- 
sponsibility can  be  achieved  and  maintained  through  the  Demo- 
cratic process.  Our  covintry  can  furnish  the  best  proving  ground 
for  such  a  test.  We  have  ample  physical  resources  and  therefore 
no  Imperialist  designs,  we  have  discovered  that  many  races  and 
nationalities  can  live  happily  side  by  side,  we  have  a  system  of 
public  education  that  provides  wide  opp>ortunlty  even  into  the 
realm  of  higher  and  professional  Instruction,  we  still  have  faith 
in  elections  and  In  the  electorate,  and  we  have  an  almost  universal 
use  of  the  most  effective  devices  for  intercommunication.  More- 
over we  still  suspect  military  establishments.  We  are  thus  in 
position  to  achieve  responsibility  and  maintain  democracy  if  we 
can  set  up  goals  to  which  we  can  give  a  common  allegiance.  If 
we  can  do  this  our  loyalties  will  suffer  no  strain  and  the  ten- 
dencies toward   disintegration  need   not  appear. 

The  dictators  have  taught  us  at  least  two  things :  That  there 
are  no  guaranties  worth  while  In  the  modern  alternative  to 
democracy  and  that  people  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices — 
yes;  even  their  Immediate  freedom — for  announced  desirable  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  though  their  attainment  may  take  many 
years.  Meanwhile  dictators,  too,  use  what  appear  to  be  the 
methods  and  trappings  of  democracy  In  order  to  pose  as  p>opular 
choices.  And  they  cultivate  patience  In  the  multitude  even  while 
they  whip  up  passions  of  various  kinds  to  cover  up  their  own 
failures  to  perform   In    the   arena   of   domestic    polity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  democracy  today  is  being  asked  to 
take  a  responsibility  for  which  originally  It  was  unadapted.  The 
concrete  Institutional  goals  for  which  our  early  democracy  crusaded 
had  to  do  with  personal  freedoms  and  guarantees  against  govern- 
mental interference.  It  assumed  that  responsibility  for  the  general 
welfare  could  run  to  the  people  themselves  without  much  common 
polltica!  action  through  governmental  mechanisms.  Today  the 
general  welfare  and  even  those  individual  rights  to  life  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  depend  in  a  much  greater  degree  on  coo(>era- 
tive  efforts  through  the  only  agency  which  is  common  to  all  the 
people,  their  political  establishment. 

To  i>erpetuate  democracy  and  responsible  Government  we  are 
faced  with  certain  imperatives. 

First.  We  must  discover  and  proclaim  a  social  and  economic  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  for  Americans  the  essence  of  economic 
security  and  the  personal  freedoms  which  were  inherent  in  our 
earlier  system  of  democratic  opportunity  and  as  we  supposed  guar- 
anteed by  a  responsible  constitutional  government.  Political 
democracy  must  have  Its  base  in  economic  democracy  today  as  it  did 
100  years  ago  or  it  will  disintegrate.  Here  is  an  integrating  prin- 
ciple which  should  furnish  a  concrete  goal  for  which  a  whole  people 
can  make  common  sacrifices. 

Second.  We  must  accept  the  principle  that  the  common  agent  of 
the  popular  will — ^the  people's  government — will  be  forced  to  tuider- 
taJte  as  public  functions  what  the  common  need  requires.  The 
state  of  the  arts,  the  distribution  of  natural  resources,  the  organi- 
zation of  our  economic  life,  work  opportunities,  and  the  accepted 
standards  of  living  all  will  play  a  part  In  the  determination  of  what 
this  common  need  is. 

Third.  We  must  make  a  conscious  and  continuous  attempt  to 
adapt  the  structtire  of  our  Government  to  the  changing  environment 
In  which  political  institutions  work.  No  governmental  forms  are 
sacred.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  adaptation  as  are 
other  structures,  organic  or  institutional.  If  simple  checks  and 
balances  fail,  let  us  discover  acconunodations  which  may  allow  them 
to  succeed. 

Fourth.  We  must  recognize  that,  in  spite  of  theoretical  divisions 
of  the  field  of  governmental  power,  many  of  the  problems  facing  our 
people  have  become  national  in  their  scope  and  they  must  be  met  in 
some  large  part  by  a  national  attack.  No  amount  of  rationalizing  or 
reasoning  from  precedent  will  change  this  fact. 

Fifth.  We  mtist  promote  an  understanding  of  the  democratic 
method  and. Its  implications.  Self-government  is  impossible  with- 
out a  responsible  citizenship.  Any  people  which  is  uninformed. 
Ignorant,  short-sighted,  inattentive  to  ideas  or  events,  which  has  no 
capacity  for  Independent  decision,  which  has  no  defense  against 
emotional  contagion,  which  Is  fickle  and  g^ulllble.  Is  not  prepared 
for  the  hard  task  of  self-government.  It  lacks  the  stuff  from  which 
responsibility  can  spring.  This  the  fathers  recognized,  and  they 
determined  that  Americans  at  least  should  be  armed  for  self-govern- 
ment through  education.  Today  we  are  still  even  moire  dependent 
on  the  educational  process.  And  It  needs  to  be  much  more  per- 
suasive throughout  our  whole  population. 

Sixth.  Most  Important  of  all.  in  Its  final  implications  we  are  faced 
with  the  youth  problem  and  its  relation  to  responsible  democratic 


Institutions.  For  how  shall  youth  glory  In  a  democratic  proceaa 
which  fails,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  open  their  door  of  opportunity? 
Youth  the  world  over  for  generations  fought  the  democratic  fight. 
Just  now  youth  ever3rwhere  listens  to  and  in  many  places  has  fol- 
lowed the  siren  song  of  the  dictator  and  the  power  state.  Youth 
wants  work,  wants  a  home  and  fanUly,  want*  to  be  heard  In  popu- 
lar assemblies,  wants  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  wants  thoae 
freedoms  wlilch  are  understood  to  be  an  American  heritage.  But 
youth  now  waits  after  leaving  school  an  average  of  2  years  before 
finding  a  Job.  which  on  the  average  is.  after  all,  but  temporary. 
Youth  dares  not  establish  a  home  or  undertake  family  obligations 
until  there  is  some  semblance  of  secure  employment.  Youth  faces 
the  fact  that  the  modal  age  of  criminals  in  this  cotintry  is  19  and 
that  ovu-  crime  bill  is  computed  as  $13,000,000,000  a  year.  Kvery- 
where  the  growing  dependence  on  force  as  an  Instrument  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  advantage  ia  In  evidence.  And  so  youth  aska 
what  the  democratic  method  is  doing  in  any  responsible  way  to 
work  out  answers  for  his  problem  or  to  help  liim  find  his  own.  In 
some  very  real  sense,  then,  our  enduring  quest  for  responsibility 
continues  as  a  challenge  to  youth  in  each  new  generation.  It  goes 
on  and  on  from  age  to  age  showing  Its  various  facets,  its  changing 
adjects,  its  new  and  sometimes  disturbing  imperatives.  Youth 
needs  to  l>elleve  in  the  democratic  way  if  democracy  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

To  those,  then,  who  maintain  the  faith,  to  those  who  still  be- 
lieve in  representative  government,  I  suggest  that  the  American 
people  are  at  this  moment  in  dire  need  of  a  social  goal  to  which 
they  can  aspire  with  confidence,  a  governmental  structtire  which 
can  meet  the  strains  and  stresses  now  and  in  the  future  to  be  put 
upon  public  agencies,  and  a  citizenship  which  can  be  trusted  to  act 
responsibly  In  the  premises.  The  quest  for  responsibility  is  a  proc- 
ess of  education,  long,  hard,  and  continuing.  Men  have  followed 
this  quest  through  the  ages.  It  is  our  p>eculiar  American  obligation 
to  carry  on,  with  hope  and  confidence,  so  that  oxu  heritage  vaaj 
descend,  strengthened  and  buttressed,  to  our  children  and  our  chll« 
dren's  children. 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KliXTCCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16, 19i9 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GOLDEN  W.  BELL  AT  JACKSON  DAY  DIN- 
NER, SIOUX  FAI.Ifi,  S.  DAK.,  JANUARY  7.  1088 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Included  in  the  A>pcndix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  Assistant  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Golden  W.  Bell,  at  the  Jackson  £>ay  dinner  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  on  January  7,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RepcMiD,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ChaimtaBrladies.  and  gentlemen.  It  is  ezhllaraung  to  find 
myself  in  this  "land  of  the  Dakotahs"  at  the  falls  of  the  Sioux 
River  where  in  1866  or  1857  your  intrepid  agricultural  ploneert 
first  attempted  a  permanent  settlement.  I  have  read  that  it  was 
abandoned  some  6  years  later  because  of  fear  of  the  Sioux  Indiana 
after  the  Minnesota  outbreak,  but  this  beautiful  city  belles  the 
historian  and  demonstrates  that  the  people  of  this,  the  "Sunshine 
State,"  imderstand  as  little  about  quitting  what  once  tbey  begin 
as  did  Andrew  Jackson.  That  is  a  diversion  likewise  completely 
unknown  to  our  present  Great  White  Father  -at  Washington.  Bap- 
pUy  the  O.  O.  P.  Co.  long  ago  acquired  a  permanent  monop- 
oly on  the  art  of  doing  nothing,  and  we  do  not  question  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  officers  and  directors  of  that  company  hava 
continued  to  carry  on  that  business  since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

It  was  with  elation  that  I  began  my  Journey  to  the  West  where 
my  life  began  and  for  the  greater  part  has  been  lived.  Indeed.  I 
can  lay  some  claim  to  South  Dakota  as  an  ancestral  home,  siXKW 
once  It  was  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  where  my  mother 
was  bom,  where  my  father,  brought  In  infatncy  from  Ireland  as  Fre- 
mont was  penetrating  to  Devils  Lake,  grew  to  manhood  before 
treklng  across  the  Plains  to  the  land's  end  in  the  year  Dakota 
became  a  Territory.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  warm  hospi- 
tality and  it  is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  so  large  and  loyal  a  group 
of  Democrats  gathered  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  mag- 
nificent warrior  statesman  who  symbolized  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  free  American  people  of  his  time.  Andrew  Jackson;  and  to 
render  richly  deserved  tribute  and  gratitude  to  another,  who  in  our 
generation  so  cheerfully,  so  valiantly,  so  relentlessly  battles  that 
we  of  this  day  may  not  forfeit  through  our  own  apathy,  through 
the  schemes  of  frustrated  leaders  of  discredited  domestic  parties,  or 
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ttiixmgh  th«  arrojrant  arms  of  foreign  autocrats  otjt  dearly  bought, 
Immeacurably  preclovw,  precariously  held,  heritage  of  freedom — 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

How  boundlPBB  the  horteons  of  those  frontier  days  In  this  do- 
main, how  apparently  limitless  the  lands  for  settlement.  Bound- 
aries of  territcrlefi  were  described  expensively — reminiscent  of  the 
cavalierly  sweep  of  the  grant  by  the  English  Crown  to  the  lords 
proprietors  In  1C63  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,  a  little  more  than 
a  century  later  to  cradle  Andrew  Jackson:  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Province  of  Virginia,  on  the  south  by  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westwardly  to 
the  South  S«!s.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1804.  a  year  after  what  Is 
now  South  Dakota  came  under  United  States  ownership  through 
the  mighty  Thomas  Jefferson's  Louisiana  Purchase,  passed  up  the 
Missouri  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  Andrew 
Jacltson  was  about  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
where  he  had  sat  since  resigning  as  United  States  Senator.  In 
1810  Lord  Selkirk  built  a  fort  at  the  present  location  of  Pembina, 
supposing  it  to  be  part  of  his  purchase  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  Two  years  after  Old  Hickory  fotight  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Pramlxjlse  built  a  fort  near  where  now  stands  ybtir  present  capital. 
Six  years  before  the  flrst  steamboat  ascended  the  Missouri  to  that 
site,  Andrew  Jackson  received  in  the  campaign  of  1824  the  largest 
ntunber  of  popular  votes  cast  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
though  lack  of  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  re- 
•ulted  in  the  choosing  of  Adams  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  having  entrusted  to  this  other  giant  the 
philosophy  of  democratic  government  to  be  translated  into  action, 
died  In  1828.  By  1828  the  frontiers  In  the  East  had  expanded 
beyond  the  Alleghenles  and  a  generation  matured  under  new 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  that  new  West  recognized 
Jackson  as  a  man  of  the  people,  one  after  their  own  hearts,  and 
elected  him  President.  Small  wonder  that  they  reelected  him  In 
1833:  the  thousands  who  had  fled  from  the  hard  labor  conditions 
In  the  East  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  knew  the  straight- 
forward fighter  of  Tennessee  as  one  of  their  breed,  and  his  out- 
spoken defense  of  the  underdog  won  him  as  friends  throughout 
the  land  those  deprived  of  Justice  and  opportunity.  Here  was  one 
whom  they  understood,  who  imderstood  them,  who  thought  and 
fought  for  them — why  should  they  not  return  to  office  the  flrst 
real  President  of  the  people. 

Was  it  ominous,  perhaps,  of  things  to  come  that  then,  while  he 
was  battling  the  powerful  Biddle  Bank,  the  American  P^ir  Co.. 
owner  of  the  steamboat  that  voyaged  to  the  site  of  Pierre  where 
it  built  a  fort  In  1832.  had  monopolized  the  Missouri  River  fvir 
trade — a  natural  resource  of  that  region  that,  however  Inconceiv- 
able at  that  time,  was  to  be  exhausted  by  1856?  Was  there  a  stir 
of  alarm  along  the  banks  of  that  great  river  at  the  money  powers 
as  a  growing  peril  to  democracy?  Had  rumors  perturbed  the 
ears  of  the  hardy  frontier  folk  of  ever-increasing  fears  of  political 
leaders  toward  the  sunrise  that  a  privileged  industrial  and  com- 
mercial class  had  arisen  to  rob  them  of  their  free  life,  to  turn 
them  Into  econonuc  dependents  on  the  leavings  of  the  prosperity 
of  others?  Did  they  comprehend  that  the  mighty  blows  their  great 
Commander  In  Chief  was  dealing  against  the  great  bank.  State 
nullification  and  foreign  powers  were  to  preserve  to  them,  the 
free  American  people,  their  right  and  opBprtunity  to  participate  in 
their  own  Government?  I  am  confldfnt  they  did;  and  that  as  the 
ooloesal  and  beloved  champion  of  their  destinies,  his  party  strong, 
perfectly  organized,  his  tltantlc  task  finished,  surrendered  to — 
perhaps  welcomed  as  a  friend — the  only  conqueror  he  ever  knew, 
they  took  new  courage  in  their  mourning. 

Beyond  their  imaginings  they  were  to  have  need  of  fortitude, 
for  the  years  to  come  were  portentous  of  disaster,  sometimes  to  be 
worked  by  the  elements,  sometimes  by  men,  and  always  tragically 
enough,  when  the  people  were  leaderless.  They  were  to  learn  that 
the  West,  vast  as  were  its  territories,  did  have  limits,  that  always 
"The  old  order  changeth.  yielding  place  to  new,"  that  they  must 
adjust  themselves  to  ever-changing  conditions  of  life,  fight  new 
invisible  foes,  and  not  Indulge  vainly  in  nostalgic  yearnings  for 
the  return  of  the  old  frontiers. 

Not  even  Jackson's  spirit  could  bridge  the  gap  of  years  to  Abra- 
bam  Lincoln,  and  the  fire  of  democracy  that  had  been  burning 
for  30  jrears  flickered  and  almost  died,  to  be  fanned  to  life  by 
Lincoln,  in  fact  both  in  thought  and  purpose  a  Democrat,  who 
a^  a  youth  had  caught  inspiration  from  Andrew  Jackson.  But 
the  dajrs  of  the  Civil  War  were  too  congested.  Lincoln's  life  too 
tragically  brief;  and  so.  with  him.  the  revived  light  of  democracy 
went  out  until  in  1885  another  uprising  of  the  people  resulted  in 
Grover  Cleveland  In  the  Interim  the  Republican  Party  grew  as 
the  tool  of  the  special  interests,  the  servant  of  monopoly.  After 
Cleveland  there  stretched  another  time  arid  of  liberalism  untU 
the  appearance  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  whom  the  trend  of  his 
party  and  its  leaders  became  so  odious  that  4  years  after  he  left 
Washington  he  led  the  revolt  that  brought  forth  Woodrow  Wilson, 
He  lifted  once  more  the  beacon  to  light  the  ways  of  average  men; 
but  after  him  began  the  uncaptained  rout  to  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  '  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  I  prefer  to 
characterize  those  dire  years  in  the  words  of  KlpUng: 

"Tea,  though  we  sinned — and  our  rulers  went  from  righteousness 
Deep  in  all  dishonor  thotigh  we  stained  o\ir  garment's  hem 
O,  be  ye  not  dismayed. 
Though  we  stumbled  and  we  strayed. 
We  were  led  by  evil  covmselora — 
Ttie  Lord  shall  deal  with  them." 


Before  undertaking  al  too  Inadequate  conunent  on  the  stu- 
pendous  accomplishments-  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  let  me  turn 
the  clock  back  for  a  few  [moments  and  look  to  what  was  happen- 
Ing  to  the  people  of  your  State  over  the  long  years  after  Jackson. 

Although  the  brothers  Verendrye.  who  In  1743  had  wandered 
from  Manitoba  into  the  Black  Hills  looking  for  the  "western 
ocean"  were  disappointed  because  they  didn't  find  It,  the  men  ol 
Custer's  expedition  experienced  no  such  emotion  when  a  century 
and  a  quarter  later  they  there  discovered  gold.  Such  a  rush  erf 
gold  hunters  followed  thiit  by  spring  of  the  year  in  which  youi 
present  apparently  Inexhi  itistible  Homestake  Lode  was  located,  the 
town  of  Custer  had  becocie  overnight  a  city  of  6.000.  Three  years 
later  began  what  Is  callel  the  great  Dakota  boom  that  took  you 
to  separate  statehood,  to  xjntinue  imtU  1889,  the  year  that  Grovei 
Cleveland's  flrst  term  ex:)ired.  During  that  time  something  like 
42.000,000  acres,  almost  hi  ilf  the  area  of  South  Dakota,  were  home- 
steaded.  The  population  Increased  from  less  than  a  himdred  thou- 
sand in  1880  to  over  260,0<>0  in  1885,  almost  330.000  by  1890,  and  the 
00  miles  of  railroad  of  1J78  were  expanded  more  than  twentyfold, 

Then  two  afflictions  weie  visited  upon  you,  the  Republican  Party 
and  drought;  I  know  thut  this  distinguished  and  unbiased  gath- 
ering will  agree  that  of  the  two  the  former  was  decidedly  the 
greater.  Immigration  cane  to  a  standstill,  there  was  widespread 
destitution,  and  many  h<  imesteaders  left  the  State.  That  depres- 
sion the  Republicans  wilL?d  to  Cleveland,  Just  as  they  made  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  the  heli  of  the  mess  which  they  so  successfully 
brewed  when  last  they  were  in  office.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
Cleveland  to  complete  tie  Job  of  restitution  of  the  ruin  he  had 
inherited,  even  in  two  tjrms,  particularly  as  it  was  accentuated 
by  constantly  recurring  droughts.  He  made  great  progress,  how- 
ever, and  in  1896  incre)  singly  satisfactory  conditions  prevailed, 
so  that  what  the  Republicans  received  back  a  year  later  was  not 
the  sick  State  growing  iworse  they  had  left  on  the  Democratic 
doorstep  but  a  convaiesofent  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

The  patient  thus  revijied  and  restored  under  Cleveland  con- 
tinued to  improve  notwithstanding  Republican  administrations — 
but  It  is  to  be  heme  la  mind  that  for  a  part  of  that  time  ir 
Theodore  Roosevelt  the  patient  was  imder  the  care  of  a  ph3rsiclaz] 
not  so  reactionary,  whode  prescriptions  were  more  modem  than 
those  usually  kept  In  th4  G.  O.  P.  drug  store.  I  sometimes  thin* 
that  the  stock  of  that  institution  is  limited  to  anesthetics  an<i 
narcotics  that  have  the  effect  not  of  curing,  but  only  of  produc- 
ing temporarily  imaginary  Improvement.  Anyway,  when  thai 
Roosevelt  would  serve  no  more  as  his  party  wished,  there  hap- 
pened what  might  have  [been  expected  from  the  old  medicine— 
the  patient  under  Taft  tetiffered  again  the  complications  of  rea: 
Republlcanltls. 

Again  the  Grand  Old  Party's  doctors  were  fired  and  Woodron 
Wilson  was  called  in  Unfortunately  he  was  succeeded  again  bj 
the  school  of  doctors  that  practiced  in  an  outworn  age  who  raisec 
the  patient's  blood  pressure  so  high  there  was  such  an  explosior 
that  again  the  Democratic  physicians  were  simunoned  to  call  him 
back  to  life. 

A  year  after  the  presei  t  administration  took  office  the  droughti 
of  the  preceding  years  eliminated  in  an  exceptional  crop  failure 
and  since  that  time  la^ik  of  rain  along  with  too  many  grass- 
hoppers have  made  it  t  ifflcult  to  make  the  headway  with  th« 
inherited  muddle  that  otherwise  would  have  been  accomplished 
They  have  been  difficult  ;  Tars  indeed  for  you.  but  the  administra- 
tion did  not  bring  then  about,  although  there  are  those  thai 
prefer  to  fix  upon  It  the  blame  for  all  evU.  That  human  qualit] 
of  never  taking  blame  ta  one's  self  and  fixing  it  on  others  ac- 
coxints,  I  think,  very  lai  gely  for  the  temporary  reverses  In  yotn 
recent  election.  Don't  i  eel  too  badly  about  that;  my  State  ol 
CaUfomla  threw  out  a  Hepubllcan  Governor  and  elected  a  fine 
forward-looking  DemocraJt  In  his  place — and  look  what  happ>ene<: 
in  your  neighboring  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

Now  the  Democratic  Pirty  does  not  pretend  to  bring  rain  to  al 
places  at  all  times  that  it  Is  needed — though  you  will  remembe: 
that  our  President  frequently  helps  even  the  weather.  But  whei 
we  cant  make  rain  we  ddnt  sit  down  as  does  the  elephant  and  le 
human  beings  take  thelrj  course  in  the  consequent  destitution  t<  i 
their  ruin.  As  he  took  hold  of  the  banking  crisis  when  he  flrsi 
came  into  power,  so  wh^  the  great  drought  of  1934  struck  you 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ^an  of  action,  like  Jackson,  acted,  an< 
acted  fast.  He  promptly  threw  into  the  breach  all  the  means  a 
his  disposal  and  he  has;  not  stopped.  He  has  been  holding  thi  i 
Federal  Government  In  tl^e  breach  In  your  economic  life  ever  since 

I  understand  that  you ,  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  not  beer 
as  bard  hit  as  those  In  other  parts  of  It — but  all  of  you  have  taker 
it  on  the  chin.    Droughi,  dtist  storms,  insect  pests,  all  of  tbea 
together,  however,  have  hot  been  able  to  defeat  you.    When  yox 
were  groggy  through  ruined  crops  you  didn't  go  down;  when  tba 
blow  was  followed  by  low  prices  when  crops  were  better  you  wer*  < 
still  there.     That  is  always  the  dilemma  of  the  rancher;   if  cropii 
are  good,  prices  are  low}   if  prices  are  good,  there  are  no  crops 
Here  is  what  Andrew  Jaikson,  according  to  a  biographer,  had  U 
say  about  a  dilemma:  "Jackson  was  not  In  the  least  afraid  of  r 
dilemma.    He  was  Teadyi  at   any   time  to  meet   a  dilemma  mom 
than  half  way  and  spit  in  its  face."    Of  course,  the  kind  of  pound' 
Ing  you  people  have  heei    enduring  hasn't  been  easy  to  stand.    Ii  i 
isn't  only  the  shock  of  t  ae  blows  as  they  come  one  after  anothei ' 
over  what  seems  an  endl  iss  time,  it  is  the  cxunulative  effect,  you] 
reserves  give  out.    Then  others,  your  families,  are  involved.  an< 
you  fight  harder  than  ev^r  because  you  feel  the  wall  at  your  bad 
weakening.    Not  for  a  moment  do  I  mean  to  Indicate  that  yoii 
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have  been  taking  the  punishment  without  hitting  back.  That's 
the  kind  cf  fighter  the  President  loves.  And  you  can  continue  to 
bank  on  it  that  he  will  see  that  the  wall  of  your  reserves  doesn't 
go  down  and  will  go  the  limit  In  helping  you  to  win  the  war. 
One  of  Old  Hickory's  retainers  was  asked  whether  he  thought  when 
his  master  died  he  would  go  to  heaven.  He  scratched  his  head 
and  after  some  thought  replied.  "Well.  sah.  if  he  done  make  up 
bis  mind  to  git  there,  ain't  nobody  Is  goin'  to  stop  him." 

No  more  is  anybody  or  anything  going  to  stop  P.  D.  R.  when 
he  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  has 
unalterably  resolved  to  see  you  through  the  battle  to  the  economic 
freedom  which  was  your  heritage,  for  which  you  are  fighting  so 
hard.  He  knows  that  If  you  had  been  weaklings  you  wouldn't  be 
here  to  be  helped;  that  the  same  dogged  determination  that  kept 
your  ancestors  here  when  the  Indians  didn't  think  they  should  stay 
will  make  It  Impossible  for  you  to  lose.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the 
old  West  and  it  hasn't  changed  a  bit;  the  only  difference  is  that 
then  they  fought  ph3?slcal  Indians  and  you  now  fight  the  more 
elusive  and  intangible  enemy  of  economic  coercion.  You  need 
different  weapons  against  that  foe  and  the  President  is  going  to 
continue  to  see  that  you  get  them  and  the  ammunition  you  requl'^ 
to  use  them.  He  loves  to  help  those  that  help  themselves,  and 
It  Is  a  trait  of  westerners  that  they  don't  like  to  have  things  done 
for  them;  they  like  to  do  for  themselves.  All  they  need  are  the 
weapons  with  which  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  when  Andrew  Jackson  said  in  South 
Carolina  nullification  days  that  he  was  going  to  hang  the  first  man 
violating  the  law  to  the  first  tree  he  could  find,  it  was  said,  "When 
Jackson  begins  to  talk  about  'nanging.  they  can  begin  to  look  for 
the  rope."  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  knows  that  you  are  set  on  hang- 
ing "Old  Man  Adversity,"  that  you  have  found  the  place  to  string 
him  up,  and  you  can  count  on  him  for  the  rop>e. 

In  contiast  to  what  this  administration  has  been  doing  to  help 
you  and  with  what,  let  me  assure  you.  It  will  continue  to  do,  look 
at  what  the  Grand  Old  Party  didn't  do  in  the  crises  of  the  past.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  that  party  has  made  promises; 
Indeed,  that  It  will  keep  on  making  them  until  even  Its  voice  Is 
gone.  It  Is  the  greatest  promlser,  I  warn  you.  In  ail  history,  and  It 
Is  also  the  greatest  breacher  of  promises.  It  was  too  much  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  he  left  the  party.  Your  late  Governor 
Norbeck.  nationally  known  and  recognized  as  an  agricultural  leader, 
couldn't  stay  on  the  G.  O.  P.  reservation,  so  he  openly  endorsed 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1936.  Both  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gov- 
ernor Norbeck  were  progressive  men  of  the  West  who  loved  its  wide- 
open  spaces,  its  hearty  ways,  its  hospitable  people,  their  iron  will  to 
fieedom:  both  know  that  as  a  matter  of  physics  neither  planets  nor 
men.  oddly  enough,  can  go  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time:  that's  why  they  couldn't  go  along  with  a  party  that  promised 
ore  thing  while  at  the  same  time  It  did  another. 

When  I  left  Washington  the  ringing  message  of  the  President  to 
the  Congress  was  in  my  ears  and  his  words  have  continued  to 
follow  me  as  I  have  come  West.  Since  he  has  so  well,  so  Inspir- 
Ingly.  spoken  there  Is  little  left  for  me  to  say,  and  In  a  few  mo- 
ments we  shall  he  privileged  to  have  his  voice  reach  us  here.  His 
recent  utterances  have  given  rise  to  a  perfect  bedlam  of  howling 
from  the  Republicans  and  they  are  beating  their  war  drums  in 
desperate  abandon.  They  are  in  a  frenzy  at  the  idea  of  national 
spending.  As  I  came  through  Chicago  I  read  an  editorial  in  one 
of  the  city's  newspapers  in  which  the  suggestions  of  the  President 
for  protecting  our  homes  from  foreign  aggression  were  laid  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  abroad  to  distract  attention  from 
what  he  Is  doing  at  home — actually  placing  him  along  with  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  Emperor  as  a  dictator. 

Now.  on  the  first  count,  if  there  is  any  logic  prohibiting  the 
benefit  of  national  funds  to  you  because  they  are  acquired  largely 
from  the  taxes  collected  from  the  great  industrialists  of  the  East, 
whose  automobiles,  whose  farm  machinery,  and  whose  Innumerable 
other  products  you  buy,  so  contributing  to  those  Industrialists 
their  generous  profits  on  which  they  pay  their  taxes,  I  don't  know 
what  it  Is.  I  don't  understand  why  industrialists  should  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  subsidies,  why  the  merchant  marine  should  be 
entitled  to  subsidies,  but  the  farmer  entitled  to  nothing.  What 
would  happen  to  the  industrialists,  where  would  be  their  profits, 
where  would  be  the  taxes  collected  from  them  by  the  National 
Government,  If  the  farmers  were  to  shut  up  shop  and  not  buy 
their  goods?  And.  on  the  second  cotint,  I  deeply  deplore  that  any 
American  newspaper,  that  any  group  of  citizens  who  call  them- 
selves Americans,  that  even  one  American  citizen,  though  I  freely 
concede  them  the  right  of  free  speech,  should  place  our  President 
In  the  category  of  all  or  any  one  of  the  foreign  dictators — it's  so 
silly  and  so  cheap. 

The  Republicans  underrate  your  intelligence,  but  let  them  not 
forget  that  your  State  Is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  Its  educa- 
tional conditions — then  perhaps  they  will  talk  sense.  I  under- 
stand that  even  now  they  are  promising  the  farmers  cost  of  pro- 
duction, high  prices,  and  unrestricted  planting.  That  is  Ideal — 
and  you  know  Jtist  as  well  as  I  do  that  It  Just  Isn't  good  sense. 
Until,  as  we  are  doing,  we  rebuild  our  lost  world  market  for  wheat. 
I.  for  one.  am  glad  that  we  don't  have  to  accept  world  prices  for 
it — Just  about  half  as  much  as  we  are  guaranteed  by  the  adnun- 
istration  and  better  still  it  is  a  case  of  heads  I  .win.  tails  I  win, 
because  If  world  prices  go  up  we  get  the  benefit  of  them.  As  to 
your  com,  I  will  bet  that  the  only  people  In  the  State  who  are 
disgruntled  are  those  that  didn't  sign  up  with  the  Government; 
and  that  those  who  did  are  patting  themselves  on  their  backs  while 


they  keep  their  own  com  sealed  and  buy  that  of  the  nonslguers 
to  feed  their  hogs. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  go  Into  the  details  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  farm  program;  I  am  Just  pointing  out  to  you  thf  t  to 
me  It  seems  founded  on  good  horse  sense.  I  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  your  wheat  raisers  and  your  corn  producers  are  going 
along  under  It — as  I  should  expect  people  to  play  ball  together,  the 
name  of  whose  State  is  "Dakota."  signifying  "ally."  You  remember 
the  old  story  In  McGuffy's  reader  about  the  father  who  gave  to  his 
sons  the  bundle  cf  sticks  to  break— It  was  only  when  the  sticks 
were  separated  that  it  was  possible.  So  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
proceed  as  a  unit  you  are  safe,  and  neither  man  nor  weather  can 
break  you.  I  predict  that  next  year  better  things  are  ahead  in 
wheat  and  com;  and  I  only  hope  that  the  great  amount  of  live- 
stock that  you  will  produce  won't  run  away  with  you. 

As  a  nation  we  are  impervious  likewise  to  destruction  so  long — but 
only  so  long — as  we  go  forward  together,  all  citizens  allied,  all  groups 
of  citizens  alMed.  all  States  allied — as  "Dakotas."  When  you  become 
Intolerant  of  my  race,  be  it  black  or  white,  or  of  my  religion,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  or  of  my  freedom  to  vote  as  I  please,  or  of  my  right 
to  speak  as  I  think  by  word  of  mouth  or  through  the  press,  then 
there  yawns  ijefore  us  such  an  abyss  as  I  shudder  to  contemplate. 
Let  us  beware  of  any  who  may  attempt  to  persuade  us  in  the  slight- 
est to  the  contrary.  Let  us  repel  as  we  would  repel  a  rattlesnake 
any  proposed  substitution  of  doctrine  from  abroad  for  our  demo- 
cratic system,  our  equal  way  of  living. 

So  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  continue  let  us  continue  as  • 
nation  of  good  will  and  peace,  but  let  tis  not  be  blmd: 
"The  earth  Is  full  of  anger, 
The  seas  are  dark  with  wrath." 

Let  us  therefore  rearm  by  air.  by  sea,  and  by  land  that  we  on  this 
hemisphere  may  not  be  assailed  in  our  sleep  as  some  have  been: 
resolved  that  as  we  do  not  desire  to  take  away  from  .any  other  one 
foot  that  does  not  belong  to  us,  so  no  other  shall  take  away  one  foot 
that  does  belong  to  us. 

Let  us  not  forget  those  stupendous  stone  faces — Andrew  Jackson's 
massive  among  ihcm — so  imperturbably,  so  endlessly  looking  out 
from  the  Back  Hills  over  the  Nation,  established  and  kept  free  by 
those  whose  Images  they  are.  serenely  confident  that  their  great  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House  In  this  generation  will  presene  from 
enemies  within  and  without  what  they  bullded;  let  the  coloFsal  like- 
nesses of  those  titans  ever  watching  over  their  sublime  handiwork 
and  the  people  they  loved  so  well  inspire  us.  in  the  solemn  words  of 
that  other  friend  whose  sculptured  countenance  towers  in  that 
mighty  company,  to  "highly  resolve  that  those  dead  shall  not  haw 
died  in  vain." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16.  1939      \ 


REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  DELIVERED  OVER  THE  RADIO 
FROM  THE  OVAL  ROOM  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  SEPTEMBEB 
17,   1938 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
President  delivered  from  the  White  House  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York  State,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

It  is  with  deep  personal  disappointment  that  I  find  the  affalra 
of  the  world  such  that  I  cannot  be  with  my  neighbors  in  Pougb- 
keepsle  today. 

That  my  great-great-grandfather.  Isaac  Roosevelt,  sat  in  the 
little  old  courthouse  here  150  years  ago  and  cast  his  vote  with  the 
slim  majority  In  favor  of  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  a  family  tradition  of  which  I  am  proud. 

There  are  two  words  In  the  English  language  which  in  the  beat 
of  political  controversy  are  often  forgotten  or  abused — ^the  words 
"faith"  and  "confidence."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  a 
very  large  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  were  oppcoed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  They 
had  witnessed  the  complete  failure  of  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation — yet  they  were  opposed  to  a  real  union 
because  they  believed  those  leaders  who  viewed  with  alarm  any 
effort  to  think  and  act  In  national  terms  Instead  of  State  and  local 
terms. 

And,  believe  me,  the  viewers  with  alarm,  the  patrons  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  in  those  days  had  little  to  learn  from  the  profes- 
sional fear  mongers  of  1938. 
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I  wish  that  all  of  you  might  read  the  dusty  newsjuipers  and 
pamphlets  and  handbills  of  1788.  Feelings  ran  high.  Vitupera- 
tion and  Invective  were  the  rule.  The  State  of  New  York  would 
cease  to  exist  and  Its  people  would  be  squeezed  to  death  between 
the  cold-blooded  Yankees  of  New  England  on  the  one  side  and 
the  passionate  aristocracy  of  the  South  on  the  other — If  you  be- 
lieved one  tvpe  of  publicity.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  would  be  ruined  by  Interstate  tariffs  and  as  a  weak  Inde- 
pendent nation  would  be  reconquered  by  George  in.  If  you  read  the 
publicity  of  the  other  party. 

Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Clinton  were  labeled  traitors 
and  dictators. 

In  the  midst  of  these  diatribes  this  Constitutional  Convention  In 
Poughkeepsle  was  fc-ced  with  the  problem  of  saying  "yes"  or  "no." 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  men  and  women  afraid  of  the  futiire — 
distrustful  of  their  own  ability  to  meet  changed  conditions;  short- 
sighted In  their  dog-ln-the-manger  conception  of  local  and  national 
needs.  They  were  afraid  of  democracy;  afraid  of  the  trend  toward 
unity;  afraid  of  13  States  becoming  one  nation. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  and  an  insufficient  number  of  States  had 
approved  the  Constitution  to  put  it  Into  effect.  Its  opponents  at 
this  Convention,  realizing  more  and  more  that  the  very  existence  of 
that  paper  organization  known  as  the  United  States  of  America 
was  at  stake,  and  that  public  opinion  was  swinging  against  them, 
narrowed  their  opposition  to  !;he  fact  that  the  Constitution  con- 
tained no  Bill  of  Rights. 

They  held  a  allm  majority  against  ratification,  but  at  that  moment 
a  small  group  of  delegatrs,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  say  Dutchess 
County  was  well  represented,  came  forward  with  an  appeal  to  the 
"faith  and  confidence"  of  the  Convention.  They  agreed  that  a 
permanent  Constitution  for  the  United  States  should  contain  a 
bill  of  rights,  and  they  proposed  ratification  by  the  State  of  New 
York  "In  full  faith  and  confidence"  that  a  bill  of  rights  wovild  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  several  States  by  the  first  Congress  to 
meet  under  the  Constitution. 

You  and  I  know  today  that  It  was  this  proposal  which  won  final 
adherence  by  a  small  margin;  and  more  than  that — that  this  pro- 
posal of  "full  faith  and  confidence"  was  in  fact  carried  out  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when  It  assembled. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  necessary  to  elaborate  on  this  parable  or 
text.  It  Is  perhaps  stifBclent  for  me  to  say  that  when  in  almost 
every  generation  between  1788  and  1938  the  American  people  have 
been  faced  with  similar  decisions,  they  have  In  the  long  nm  ex- 
pressed their  "full  faith  and  confidence"  In  the  Integrity  and  safety 
of  the  national  concept. 

It  required  great  patience  between  1783  and  1788  to  bring  home 
the  realization  that  13  separate  Colonies,  become  13  separate  States, 
could  not  stu'vlve  as  13  separate  nationalities.  Leadership  toward 
the  thought  of  a  united  nation  had  to  be  patient  and  was.  Perse- 
verance of  leadership  combined  with  patience  has  al^'ays  won. 

Once  ratified,  the  Constitution  presented  the  outline  of  a  form 
of  government.  To  become  a  workable  Instrument  of  government 
Its  words  needed  men  in  every  succeeding  generation  to  administer 
It  as  great  as  the  men  who  wrote  it. 

And  the  greatest  of  them  have  been  the  men  who  have  sought  to 
make  the  Constitution  workable  In  the  face  of  the  new  problems 
and  conditions  that  have  faced  the  Nation  from  year  to  year. 

Yes;  the  greatest  at  them  have  been  those  who  have  not  said, 
"It  will  not  work;  It  cannot  be  done;  It  must  be  changed;  but, 
rather,  those  who  have  applied  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  spirit  of  "full  f^lth  and  confidence"  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Convention  which  met  here  In  the  stmmier  of 
1788.  -^ 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  16,  1939 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh],  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Boston,  on  January  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  as  Democrats  for  the  first  time  since  the  elec- 
tions of  November  8,  at  which  time,  we  must  admit,  the  Democratic 
Party  fell  short  of  the  endorsements  given  It  by  the  electorate  In 
the  three  previous  national  elections.  The  result  Is  by  no  means 
an  occasion  for  discouragement.     It  does  stiggest  a  study  of  the 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS.  AT 
BOSTON.    MASS..    JANUARY.    7.    1939 


election  returns,  and  ther  "in  to  find.  If  possible,  the  reasons  for  th(  ( 
attitude  the  electorate  his  expressed. 

It  l8  Inconceivable  In  a  democracy  like  ours,  with  the   com 
plexitles  of  problems  coiifronting  the  Government  at  this  time, 
that  we  could  expect  to  iretain  indefinitely  the  mountainous  ma 
jorlties   given  our  party  In   1936.      Inherent  fear  on  the  part  o 
Americans  of  overu'helmlag  one-sided  party  control,   their  belle  ' 
In  checks  and  balances,  and  the  general  opinion  that  democrath 
Institutions  function  beat  v?hen  a  substantial  minority  function; 
to  restrain  the  excesses   Df  the  majority,  these  reaeons  alone  an( 
of  themselves  would  be  bx  fflcient  to  bring  about  the  recession  of  las  i 
November.     In  my  opini  )n,  the  majority  of  the  American  peopl(  i 
still  believe  In  the  object!  ves  of  the  present  national  admlnlstratioi , 
and  have  no  present  Inte:  itlon  to  register  general  disapproval  of  It  i 
achievements. 

A  study  of  the  election  rettrma  will  Indicate  scarcely  any  objec 
tlon  to  the  many  meastui>8  of  reform;  at  most  they  indicate  a  pos  • 
slble  restlessness  toward  the  sjjeed  with  which  recovery  has  been 
attained.  This  is  natural  and  we  accept  and  welcome  the  peoples' 
right  to  Impress  upon  out  party  their  anxiety  to  have  normal  pros  ■ 
perlty  restored  as  soon  &i  possible. 

The  election  returns  <iO  Indicate  that  the  Democratic  reverse  i 
were  due  either  to  local  c  Dndltlons  which  Is  clearly  the  situation  li ; 
States  like  Connecticut,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  local  an<i 
Federal  bureaus  admlnls  erlng  certain  reform  and  relief  measure  i 
which,  though  generallj  approved,  have,  however.  In  execution 
sometimes  been  attend€<  with  bureaucratic  injustices  and  publld 
Irritation. 

The  election  returns,  i  heref  ore,  serve  notice  upon  oxu  party  U  i 
correct  and  modify  som«  overreaching  methods  of  admlnlstratioi  i 
and  possibly  some  modi  icatlon  of  certain  remedial  laws.  Ther{  i 
is  no  Indication  anywhere  of  a  general  repudiation  of  Presiden  . 
Roosevelt's  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Republican  candidates, 
where  successful,  have  generally  approved  of  his  objectives.  Re- 
publican attacks  are  not  toward  the  administration's  principle! 
but  the  methods  of  administration. 

In  accepting  the  mand  ite  of  the  people,  let  via  proceed  to  pollsl  i 
and  perfect  the  long  re<  ord  of  reforms  we  have  made  which,  o ' 
necessity,  had  to  be  dont  In  haste,  and  which  In  operation  woul< 
Inevitably  show  defects  uxd  possible  Injiostlces.  Our  party  mus  ; 
now  prove  that  It  Is  cipable  of  performing  this  task,  and  wii 
should  do  It  with  as  much  harmony  and  cohesion  as  Is  posslblit 
without  asking  any  Democrat  to  surrender  his  Individual  and 
intellectual  Integrity  upin  some  particular  phases  of  legislation 
or  administration. 

If  we  have  the  consti  uctlve  ability  to  recognize  that  we  ma; ' 
have  made  some  mlstai  :es  in  administration  and  method — an; ' 
other  attitude  would  ind  cate  a  claim  to  be  superhuman — we  maj , 
emphasizing  and  consoll  lating  the  gains  made,  go  forward  wlUi 
renewed  vigor  and  conflc  ence  to  future  victories. 

The  post-World  War  de  jresslon,  conunenclng  here  In  1929,  focuse< , 
direct  attention  upon  tl  le  social  and  economic  conditions  unde ' 
which  the  people  had  bem  living.  Changes  were  demanded.  Th  ; 
people  were  aroused  and  angered  at  the  Inequities  and  InequaUtlei  i 
which,  with  Government  sanction,  were  allowed  to  exist  under  th  ( 
old  order.  Changes  were  demanded.  In  Russia  the  people  tume<l 
to  communism  for  the  s<  lution;  in  Italy  and  Germany  to  dictator  • 
ships.  In  America  Presl  lent  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Part; ' 
were  made  the  instruments  of  reform.  We  accepted  the  challengu 
to  use  our  Inherited  democratic  institutions  to  assure  the  people  tha ; 
they  were  capable  or  elin  ilnatlng  old  wrongs  and  abuses;  that  the ' 
were  capable  of  gratlf yini ;  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  a  bette  • 
world  to  live  In.  Three  JJrlor  administrations  of  the  Govemmen ; 
sat  motionless  and  Indi.  lerent  to  what  was  taking  place  In  thi  i 
social  and  economic  ordei   since  the  World  War. 

The  program  was  twofold — ^reform  and  recovery.  We  lnslste< 
that  the  time  had  come  to  uproot  old  evils,  to  correct  the  error ; 
of  the  past,  to  lay  the  f otindatlons  for  a  more  equitable  dis  • 
trlbutlon  of  what  we  ca  1  social  Jtistlce.  That  Job  has  been  wel  I 
done.  We  have  restored  to  the  Indlvldiial  citizen  the  consclovisnes  i 
that  his  Government  la  more  Interested  In  the  conservation  a ' 
htmian  beings  than  the  conservation  of  natural  resources — mori  i 
Interested  in  the  preservi  itlon  of  human  rights  of  the  masses  thai  i 
the  special  rights  of  pow  »rf  ul  organizations,  represented  by  organ  • 
Ized  Indxistry  and  selfish 'capitalists. 

To  those  whose  concebt  of  government  was  a  policeman,  whosi! 
principal  task  was  to  protect  property  from  direct  and  Illegal  as  • 
sault,  opposition  to  socikl  reforms  was  to  be  expected.  Oxu-  ad- 
ministration has  demox  strated  the  real  democratic  concept  o : 
public  service,  which  Is  t  lat  the  Government's  responsibility  to  thi  i 
people  transcended  the  ]  iropositlon  of  mere  protection  of  life  an<  I 
property;  that  a  govern)  nent  of  the  people  must  be  vitally  con  • 
cerned  with  the  social  al  ns  of  mankind;  that  the  Individual  mus ; 
be  protected  against  expl  oltatlon  of  his  labor,  of  his  savings,  of  hi  i 
home,  against  destltuUoi  for  him  and  his  family  In  his  old  agis 
and  m  financial  depressions  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 

Since  1932  we  have  mo  /ed  rapidly  and  effectively  to  perform  thi  i 
service  to  our  fellow  mer . 

"Let  Justice  be  done"  iecame  our  policy.  Thus  began  that  loni  • 
record  of  wise  legislationJ  the  objectives  of  which  no  one  serlotisl  ■ 
challenges  today— react K^narles  may,  but  not  Republican  candi- 
dates seeking  votes.  Thte  regulation  of  the  stock  exchange;  this 
safeguarding  of  the  peep  [e's  savings  by  rigid  bank  regulation  an<  I 
liffiuring  of  bank  deposls;  the  protection  of  the  worker  agalns; 
^*it!^?i  "^^^a  f®f"£^«  'or  t^e  employee  his  Inalienable  rlgh; 

a  reasonable  living  wage  to  unorganize<L 


of  collective  bargaining; 
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woi'kei'B;  more  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  through  Government  edict 
lowering  sharply  the  weekly  working  hours;  generous  Government 
loans  that  private  banks  rejected  to  industries  In  financial  diffi- 
culties; Industry  freed  from  sweatshop  competitors:  decent  living 
honoes  for  people  of  meager  incomes;  sectional  advantage  in  Indus- 
try abolished  by  tiniforni  hours  of  empxloymcnt  and  tmiform  min- 
imum wages  In  all  parts  of  the  country;  to  the  aged,  the  orphaned, 
the  crippled,  and  the  blind  a  guaranty  against  pauperism  through 
social -security  legislation;  tinemp>loyed  youths,  millions  of  them, 
trained  In  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  throtigh  agencies  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration;  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  employment  to 
the  needy.  These  achievements  mark  a  new  era  In  our  political 
and  national  life.  Where  Is  there  a  voice  raised  to  rei:«al  any 
single  one  of  these  reforms? 

But  this  Is  but  a  partial  summary  of  what  the  Deniocratlc  ad- 
ministration has  endeavored  to  do  to  end  economic  abuses  and  to 
help  the  American  people  overcome  the  dlfflcviltlcs  and  trials  of  a 
social  order  that  had  brought  discontent  and  uncertainty. 

What  Is  the  alternative  offered  by  those  who  object?  Apparently 
nothing  except  criticism.  They  cherish  the  vain  hope  that  in  some 
miraculous  way  the  admitted  social  and  economic  abuses  will 
correct  themselves  and  that  economic  conditions  will  Improve. 

Other  skeptics  say  we  have  moved  too  fast.  Miist  a  government 
wait  for  the  crisis  In  dealing  with  human  suffering  and  economic 
Injustice?  Crises  move  fast.  Look  to  EXu-ope.  Speed  In  such 
times  as  these  ought  to  be  In  the  lowest  category  of  political  sins. 
In  emergencies  axxr  national  defenses  are  sp>eed«d  up  to  the  limit. 
Why  not  speed  up  in  dealing  with  the  destructive  weapons  that 
cause  suffering,  despair,  and  Injustice  to  htmum  beings  during 
economic  disasters? 

Again,  they  assert  It  Is  not  democratic  objectives  but  the  execu- 
tion of  them  that  Is  wrong.  "Let  us  do  It  and  we  will  do  it  better" 
seems  to  be  the  new  cry.  Previously,  they  cried  out  in  alarm. 
"Look  what  they  are  doing!"  What  we  really  did  was  to  help  tre- 
mendously to  save  a  nation  of  130.000,000  from  the  national  tran- 
sition— ^that  we  still  see  In  a  world  of  radical  change. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  thinking  that  sound  political 
and  economic  reforms  alone  can  by  themsrives  bring  permanent 
success  to  our  party.  Sound  political  and  economic  reforms  are, 
of  course.  Indispensable  to  even  deserve  success — Just  as  economic 
fallacies  will  surely  destroy  a  political  organiration. 

But  recovery  reforms  cannot  function  effectively  or  ccwjimand 
success  unless  they  are  attended  by  an  understanding  of  the  eternal 
values  of  Integrity,  truth,  and  honor.  Without  these  standards, 
Jtist  as  Indispensable  to  success  In  politics  as  In  personal  affairs. 
cotLfidence  and  trust  upon  the  part  of  the  electorate  will  be 
wanting. 

We  must  cease  taking  for  granted  that  because  we  believe  our 
philosc^hy  of  government  Is  the  best,  therefore  our  political  organi- 
zation Is  the  best.  We  must  prove  It.  While  we  point  with  pride 
to  otir  commendable  objectives,  we  must  cease  contemplating  with 
unconcern  our  failures.  We  must  stop  using  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership or  leadership  In  the  Democratic  Party  for  purely  personal, 
selfish,  and  gain-seeking  ends.  In  and  out  of  office,  every  Demo- 
cratic leader  should  take  pride  In  the  opportiinlty  that  Is  his  of 
being  associated  In  a  great  political  movement  whose  greatest  Joy, 
far  from  being  selfish,  Is  the  betterment  of  one's  fellowmen.  As 
individuals  with  responsibilities  of  leadership,  we  must  prove  that 
the  Etemocratlc  Party  has  the  capacity,  the  Ideals,  the  moral  cour- 
age, and  determination  not  only  to  Justify  Itself  in  the  eyes  of 
those  In  our  own  party  who  look  to  us  for  direction  but  In  due 
time  to  convince  those  who  question  or  doubt  our  sincerity  and 
Integrity  that  they  are  wrong.  To  fall  in  our  personal  respHansl- 
blllty  as  leaders  Is  to  deny  our  t  eep  concern  with  those  conditions 
about  us  of  life  that  relate  to  opportunity  to  work,  food  for  the 
needy,  security  in  old  age.  and  :ike  social- Justice  problems  which 
move  every  tnily  human  heart,  end  which  must  always  be  the 
unfaltering  concern  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  struggle  for 
social  justice  to  which  our  party  has  and  must  continue  to  dedicate 
Itself  cannot  be  won  by  woatls  or  promises  or  party  pledges  but  by 
crusaders. 

"A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy." 
May  I  take  this  occasion  to  make  another  suggestion.  TTic  public 
is  not  moving  backward.  It  has  little  patience  with  those  who 
would  retard  or  destroy  the  progress  that  the  Individual  citizen  has 
achieved,  step  by  step,  for  himself  as  a  result  of  the  fierce  poUtical 
striigglcs  of  bygone  days.  Certam  policies  of  government,  he  rightly 
assumes,  are  secure  and  permanent  and  he  will  turn  with  wrath 
upon  those  leaders  and  that  party  which  retard  the  forward  mcve- 
ments  of  today  for  economic  Justice  by  undermining  the  ground 
already  held.  The  individual  citizen  takes  it  for  granted,  as  be 
should,  that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  are  assxired;  that 
the  merit  system  In  a  democracy  like  ours  means  equality  of 
opportunity  for  himself  and  his  children  In  government  employ- 
ment; that  the  means  of  communication,  of  transportation,  and 
all  utilities  are  strictly  regulated  in  his  Interest;  that  money  appro- 
priated for  welfare  relief  will  be  efficiently  and  Impartially  admin- 
istered, and  that  in  Its  administration  the  only  test  I?  one's  need, 
not  class  nor  party.  In  a  word,  the  private  cltlaen  assumes  as 
primary  to  his  freedom  that  his  public  servants  are  men  and  women 
of  Integrity,  capable  and  conscious  of  the  great  tnistearhip  be- 
stowed upon  them.    To  fall  hlju  In  these  essentials  be  rightly  con- 
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Elders  not  only  a  betrafal  of  tniat  but  the  ondennlnlng  of  hi* 
faith  in  democracy. 

In  concluEion  let  me  suggest  a  message  from  tbis  Jackaon  Day 
gathering  of  Massachusetts  Democrsts  to  our  national  leader.  I 
have  never  sympatliizBd  with  the  pCpular  notion  that  worthy 
servants  of  the  people  ^ould  eiqiect  only  criticism  during  life. 
At  death,  and  then  only,  we  pour  out  our  real,  true,  unbiased 
estimate  of  man's  service  to  his  fellowmen.  I  ckee  by  saying 
now  V7hat  I  behere  every  American,  however  shnrply  he  may  differ 
In  his  political  opinions,  can  In  future  years  ecy  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  which  we  voice  In  tuiison  tonight. 

Carlyle  said  that  In  Dante  "10  silent  centuries  fouDd  a  voice." 
In  Prankiln  D.  Rooserert,  milUons  of  distressed  and  discontented 
people  have  found  a  voice — a  voice  that  thrills,  a  roloe  that 
touches,  a  voice  that  pleads  for  the  underfed  and  unsheltered — • 
votee  that  brought  light  aiKl  life  to  those  who  ha^e  tto  altematlv* 
In  life  other  than  ceaseless  toil  or  dark  destitution. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Wheeler 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  16,  1939     j 


EDITORIAL    IN    BROTHERHOOD    OP     LOCOMOTIVE    FTREMElf 
AND  ENGINEMEN-S  MAGAZINE,  JANUARY  1989 


Mr,  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
I  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen's  Maga- 
zine for  January  1939  on  the  public  services  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Enginemen's  Magazine  of  January  1989] 

KNOW    TOtra    FRIENDS    IN    CONCKESS 

Senator  BtnrroN  K.  Wheeus.,  State  of  Montana,  was  bom  in 
Hudson,  Mass.,  February  27,  1882.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Hudson  High  School  In  1900. 

Leaving  Massachusetts,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  home  of 
his  people  for  over  150  years,  he  went  to  Michigan  where  he  en- 
tered and  worked  his  way  throtigh  the  University  of  Michigan, 
graduating  with  a  law  degree. 

His  next  move  was  to  Montana,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  that  State  in  1905,  and  started  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
same  year  at  Butte.  Independence  of  thought  and  action  marked 
his  career;  In  him  workers  found  counsel  upon  whom  they  could 
depend   In  their  action  against  the  omnipotent  copper  Interests. 

He  wslS  elected  to  the  State  house  of  representatives  in  1911 
and  served  until  1913.  His  liberalism,  new  to  Montana,  identified 
Senator  Whceler  when  as  a  youthful  leader  he  led  a  brilliant  fight 
In  the  Montana  House  of  Representatives  to  elect  his  future  col- 
league, the  now  deceased  Senator  Tom  Walsh. 

Upon  recommendation  of  Senator  WaJuSH,  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  by  former  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son in  1913.  After  5  years  of  exceptional  service,  largely  because 
of  his  pronounced  views  against  war.  he  resigned  from  that 
position. 

Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1922.  at  a  time  when 
liberalism  was  not  so  popular,  and  progressives  in  the  United 
States  Senate  were  scarce.  Senator  Wheeler  Joined  what  few 
there  were.  He  wtLS  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1928 
and  1934. 

Senator  Wheeler  has  served  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  for  the  past  16  years,  and  for  many  yean 
has  been  chtdrman  of  that  committee. 

The  various  studies  and  investigations  conducted  by  Senator 
WuEELEB  in  past  years  relating  to  the  railroad  Industry  and  Its 
financial  practices,  enabled  him  as  a  witness  to  present  real  facts 
to  the  emergency  board  during  their  recent  hearings  on  the 
proposed  15-percent  wage  reduction  for  all  railroad  employees. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the  emergency  board 
he  gave  facts  that  proved  a  wage  cut  was  tmneceasary  and  unwar- 
ranted. He  brought  out  facts  which  were  convincing  and  of  ut- 
most Importance,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  victory  In  favor  of  Um 
railroad  employees. 

Senator  Wheeleb's  many  Investigations  have  led  to  amazing 
revelations.  He  has  shown  great  cotJrage  during  his  publtc  career, 
and  the  vigor  and  Intelligence  displayed  during  his  many  activities 
since  becoming  a  United  SUtes  Senator  have  made  of  him  a  national 

figtu"e.  - 

He  has  always  fought  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  designed 
to  improve  conditions  for  the  common  people.    He  introduced  in  the 
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Senate  resolution*  which  led  to  Investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  ccal  miners  in  the  North  and  textile  workers  in  the  South 
were  compelled  to  labor.  These  two  Investigations  had  a  tremendotis 
Influence  on  public  opinion. 

His  consistent  liberalism  and  his  unwavering  progressive  views 
led  the  greatest  of  modem  liberals,  "Old  Bob"  La  Pollette.  to 
tender  him  an  Invitation  to  be  his  running  mate  In  the  1924 
Presidential  campaign. 

Though  defeated  In  the  election  that  year,  though  indicted  and 
tried  on  palpably  false  charges,  though  compelled  to  pay  for  his 
progressive  views.  Senator  Whezlek  continued  his  fight  for  liberal 
legislation  on  all  fronts. 

Back  In  1932  Senator  Wheeler  was  found  "beating  the  bush"  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  He  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  openly 
to  pledge  his  support  to  the  President.  Senator  Wheeler's  friend- 
ship for  the  President  did  not  deter  either  his  liberalism  or  his  char- 
acteristic independence. 

Profound  and  exhaustive  studies  now  belag  conducted  under  his 
able  leadership  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  the  knowledge  derived  through  this 
Intensive  investigation  of  railroad  finance,  unquestionably  will  re- 
sult in  legislation  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress  that  will 
aid  materially  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad  industry. 

Senator  Whexlex  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  real  patriotic 
leadership  In  America.  He  has  always  fought  for  progressive  legis- 
lation In  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and  has  kept  clear  from  the 
dictates  of  the  few  who  would  rule  through  corrupt  legislation  of 
their  own  making. 

Men  of  such  character  and  ability  are  a  godsend  to  the  country, 
and  In  him.  along  with  other  great  progressives  in  Washington,  lies 
the  hope  that  the  Nation  may  be  led  to  a  greater  prosperity  than 
has  ever  been  realized  in  its  history,  and  eventually,  to  a  lasting 
peace  and  understanding  amongst  ourselves  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  people  of  Montana  may  well  feel  proud  of  their  senior 
Senator  in  Washington. 


Murphy  Aided  the  Sit-Down  Strikers— Did  Nothing 
to  Stop  Riots  in  the  State's  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  16,  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  letter  written  by 
Prank  Murphy  while  Governor  of  Michigan,  which  shows  his 
misconception,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  situation  which  pre- 
vailed at  Flint.  Mich.,  during  the  sit-down  strikes  which 
occurred  there  during  the  early  part  of  1937. 

The  Governor  in  this  letter  warns  "against  the  propaganda 
and  misrepresentation  of  those  who  resent  my  refusal  to  turn 
the  guns  of  Government  troops  against  workers  seeking  to 
assert  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

In  the  first  place,  the  sit-down  strikes  which  occurred  at 
Flint  were  not,  in  their  inception,  brought  about  by  the 
workers  In  the  plants.  The  C.  I.  O..  with  the  aid  of  outside 
wrecking  crews,  brought  about  those  strikes,  the  seizure  of 
those  plants.  By  force  and  intimidation  they  compelled 
local  workers  to  Join  their  organization.  They  were  not  as- 
serting constitutional  rights.  They  were  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  local  Flint  workers,  in  that  they 
drove  them  by  force  from  their  Jobs.  They  were  not  striking 
because  of  working  conditior«.  hours,  or  wages,  but  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  forcing  all  employees  to  join  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan.  Frank  Murphy,  protected  those 
lawless  wrecking  crews,  and  by  his  policy  aided  them  in  their 
violent  attacks. 

No  one  asked  him  to  turn  the  guns  of  Government  troops 
against  workers.  He  was  asked  to  take  a  firm  stand,  to  make 
an  unequivocal  declaration,  that  those  invaders  from  other 
States  and  those  few  residents  of  Flint,  who.  in  violation 
of  constitutional  rights,  had  seized  property  and  were  depriv- 
ing worklngmen  of  their  right  to  work,  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  in  their  unlawful  activities.  This  Murphy 
refused  to  do. 

He  says  he  was  against  mob  \'iolence.  He  has  since  said 
that  he  was  against  the  sit-down  strUces.  But  on  last  Fri- 
day, when  before  the  Senate  committee,  although  he  had 
been  asked  to  state  when  and  where  he  had  warned  the 


strikers  to  get  out  of  the 
instance,  except  that  he 
strikes  were  settled,  which 
letter  which  he  read  to 
directed  to  Homer  Martin 
but  which  was  never 
in  substance  that  they 

If  Murphy  was  sincere, 
public  press,  call  upon 
seized  possession  of  these 
he  wait  for  more  than  40 
and  then  do  it  secretly? 

In  this  letter  the 


the 


I  do  not  propose  to  deny 
the    thin    excuse    that    theii 
violence." 


What  workingmen  were 
What  fundamental  rights 
those  men  who  wanted  to 
were  denied  to  any  of  the 
cannot  point  to  one. 

Carson's  reply. 
The  Governor's  letter  fallows 


plants,  he  failed  to  cite  a  single 

^id  that  on  the  night  before  the 

would  be  February  9,  he  wrote  a 

Lewis  and  a  copy  of  which  was 

who  was  in  charge  of  the  strikes. 

delivfered,  in  which  he  told  the  strikers 

v/oild  have  to  vacate  the  plants. 

f  hy  did  he  not  openly,  through  the 

strikers  shortly  after  they  had 

plants  to  vacate  them?     Why  did 

days  to  make  known  his  desires. 


Goverior  further  said: 


1  rorkmen  their  fundamental  rights  on 
efforts    to    do    so    constitute    "mob 


being  denied  fundamental  rights? 
were  denied  to  any  man,  except 
work?  What  fundamental  rights 
sit-down  strikers?  The  Governor 
Refed  his  letter  to  Mr.  Carson,  and 


Stats  of  Michigan, 
ExEctrnvz  Opfice,  Lansing, 

October  21.  1937. 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Carson, 

1920  Grand  Avenue.   Daienport,  Iowa. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Carson:  Ycur  message  of  October  8  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  and  I  regret  to  know  that  you  believe 
me  guilty  of  partiality  to  t  le  "C.  I.  O.  and  mob  violence." 

In  view  of  your  apparent  issurance,  it  will  probably  avail  little 
to  say  that  the  statement  s  not  the  truth.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  leave  with  you  a  wor  i  of  warning  against  the  propaganda 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  se  who  resent  my  refusal  to  turn  the 
guns  of  Government  troopr  against  workers  seeking  to  assert 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  b;  the  law  of  the  land.  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  mob  violence  as  are  you  or  any  of  the  hysterical  few 
who  last  winter  demanded  tliat  blood  be  shed,  but  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deny  workmen  their  fundamental  rights  on  the  thin 
excuse  that  their  efforts  to  «lo  so  constitute  "mob  violence." 

Peace  will  not  come  to  industry  through  the  use  of  force — 
whether  it  be  by  the  Government,  by  labor,  or  by  the  employer. 
It  can  be  achieved  only  if  w(i  insist  on  settling  our  disagreements 
reasonably  and  sanely  as  Intelligent  men  shotild. 


Sincerely, 

Mr.  Carson's  reply  read  i 
answer  to  the  hypocrisy  o. 


Prank  Mxtrpht. 

in  this  manner:  it  is  a  complete 
Governor  Murphy: 

1920  Grand  Aventtk, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  October  26,  1937. 


Hon.  Prank  Murphy, 

Governor,  Lansing,  Mich 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  In  reply  to  my  post  card  of  October  8,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  oi  October  21,  postmarked  the  24th. 

Let  me  here  and  now  Inf  )rm  you  there  were  no  persons,  and 
certainly  not  the  writer,  den  andlng  blood  be  shed  in  Michigan  or 
In  any  other  strike  area.  1  hose  demanding  that  law  and  order 
prevail  (and  your  oath  of  ol  ice  required  you  to  comply  with  the 
law)  represent  the  type  of  c  Itizens  who  are  not  only  an  asset  to 
any  community  but  to  our  i  imerlcan  form  of  government. 

As  a  representative  of  th(  people  you  can  show  no  partiality 
to  C.  I.  O.,  or  to  any  other  ( roup,  when  they  ignore  the  law.  and 
this  situation  certainly  exls  ed  in  Michigan  as  well  as  In  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  sit-down  strikes  are  unlawful  and  you 
should  know  this. 

The  C.  I.  O.  and  their  Com  munlst  following  are  now  "coming  to 
their  milk"  because  public  opinion  everywhere  would  no  longer 
tolerate  their  mob  violence  ajid  racketeering  methods,  Intemiptlon 
of  the  United  States  mails.  !tc  This  organization  In  your  State 
defied  the  law  In  many  loca  Ities,  however,  elsewhere  were  finally 
subdued. 

Tou  refer  to  the  hysterica  few  who  last  winter  demanded  that 
blood  be  shed  to  preserve  l&y  and  order.  There  was  nothing  then 
or  now  hysterical  In  the  dema  nd  for  law  enforcement.  Mob  violence 
and  defiance  of  the  law  are  qj-sterical. 

The  writer  has  lived  for  tver  three  score  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  carried  a  uni<in  card  and  has  been  an  Industrial 
executive.  You  state  peace  «lll  not  come  to  Industry  through  the 
use  of  force.  When  Industrr  uses  unlawful  methods  as  did  the 
C.  I.  O.  then  force  is  compulsory  to  protect  society  and  property 
and  you  certainly  as  a  State  sxecutlve  must  realise  this  by  now,  it 
not  previously. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoBSRT  N.  CAS90N. 

It  is  more  than  passing  I  strange  that  the  Governor,  when 
Friday  before  the  Senate  tommittee.  said  nothing  about  the 
labor  holiday  at  Lansing     That  there  may  be  a  little  more 
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light  thrown  on  that  subject  I  will  include  herein  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of  June  9, 1937: 

WHOSE    governor? 

"No  injustice  will  be  done  to  you  in  Michigan  while  your  Gover- 
nor can  prevent  It." 

Thus  spoke  Prank  Mxirphy  to  the  mob  which  ruled  Lansing  all 
day  Monday.  "Yoxir  Governor"  he  said.  Not  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  all  its  5.000,000  people.  Jtist  "your  Gover- 
nor," the  Governor  of  the  mob  which  set  aside  all  government, 
selssed  the  State's  capital,  ruled  by  force  while  the  recognized 
authorities  of  the  law  sat  supinely  by  to  watch  anarchy  reign  in 
Michigan. 

When  Murphy  took  his  oath  of  office  last  January  1,  did  he  swear 
to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  all  Michigan  at  by  the 
unwritten  laws  set  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  a  mob? 
Whose  Governor  was  inaugurated  last  January  1?  Was  it  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  whole  State  or  a  Governor  merely  of  law  violators  whom 
he  has  encouraged  almost  from  the  day  he  took  office? 

And  he  said  to  this  same  mob,  "I  am  sorry  you  have  been  having 
trouble."  Who  had  been  having  trouble?  It  was  the  law-abiding 
men  and  women  of  Lansing,  the  businessmen  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  conduct  their  regular  affairs.  It  was  the  city  officials 
and  the  State  officials  and  the  county  officials  and  the  courts  who 
had  been  having  trouble.  Was  Murphy  "sorry"  for  them?  Appar- 
ently not.  He  was  "sorry"  for  the  mob  whose  Governor  he  boasted 
to  be. 

What  led  to  the  trouble? 

First,  strikers.  In  violation  of  the  law,  picketed  a  concern  with 
whom  they  were  having  a  dispute. 

Second,  these  same  strikers  violated  the  law  and  the  orders  of 
the  coiirt  by  refusing  to  cease  picketing  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

Third,  the  court  having  no  other  recourse,  ordered  the  arrest  of 
eight  of  these  law  violators.  It  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  order  their  arrest  and  as  much  the  duty  of  the  offlcials  to  make 
the  arrests  as  if  these  eight  had  been  guUty  of  stealing  automo- 
biles, picking  pockets,  or  in  any  other  manner  violating  the 
law.  So  for  the  third  time  the  strikers  violated  the  law  by  seizing 
the  government  of  the  Capital  City. 

And  what  did  Murphy  say  further,  still  addressing  those  whose 
Governor  he  professes  to  be? 

"It  Is  not  necessary  for  you  to  use  tactics  as^  unreasonable  as 
some  people  In  authority  have  used  against  you." 

Then,  according  to  your  Governor,  it  was  unreasonable  for  the 
courts  to  order  that  the  law  be  obeyed.  It  was  unreasonable  for 
the  court  to  seek  to  enforce  Its  orders.  It  was  unreasonable  for 
the  law-enforcing  officers  to  make  the  arrests  ordered  by  the 
court. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  It  all  The  Capital  of  Michigan 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  for  1  whole  day.  All  law  and  all 
order  and  all  government  ceased.  Your  Governor  ordered  the  re- 
lease of  men  properly  under  arrest.  Yoxir  Governor  constxlted 
with  the  rulers  of  the  mob  rather  than  with  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  In  the  end  forced  the  courts,  the  law-enforcing  officers, 
government  Itself,  to  recede  and  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  mob. 

Whose  Governor  was  it  who  was  Inaugurated  last  January  1? 
Your  Governor,  the  Governor  of  the  mob.  Not  the  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

Our  National  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  16, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON,  OP  MISSOURI, 
AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  NOVEMBER  17,  19S8 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  November  17.  1938.  at  Kansas  City.  Mo^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  League: 

1  am  asked  today  to  answer  the  question,  "Should  our  national 
defenses  be  strengthened?"  I  assume  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  answer  that  question  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  repre- 
sentative ol  the  American  people.  In  that  capacity  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation.  "Yes."  Not  only  should  every  avenue  of  defense  be 
strengthened  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  but  every  loophole  of 
unnecessary  Involvement  In  foreign  wars  should  be  guarded  against. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Oovemment  the  famous  p*trlotie 
sentiment  was  expressed.  "MlUions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."  The  tribute  then  in  the  public  mind  was  a  finan- 
cial subservlenoe  to  foreign  military  aggression  ol  powers  preying 
upon  our  commerce.  I  reecho  this  challenge  wtth  one  qualifica- 
tion. "Millions  lor  defense,  but  not  one  American  boy's  Ule  tor 
tribute  on  foreign  soU." 


I  am  willing  to  go  the  limit  In  protecting  our  shores  and  our 
Nation  from  invasion.  I  am  not  willing  to  contribute  one  American 
life  to  defend  the  concerns  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  nation. 

I  realize  the  gravity  of  the  duty  that  Is  confronting  this  Nation 
today  from  the  encroachments  of  murderous  nations  abroad,  mad 
with  lust  for  power,  crazed  with  a  frenzy  of  destruction  to  gain 
their  ends.  fanatlcaUy  engaged  In  killing  women  and  chUdren  and 
noncombatants  with  a  beastly  cruelty  and  a  disregard  of  hunvan 
Instincts  unknown  even  to  the  savages  of  Jungle  days.  In  that  sort 
of  warfare,  in  that  sort  of  dinosaur  destruction  of  the  weaker  peo- 
ples, m  that  sort  of  savage  program  of  conquest.  America  has  no 
place. 

AU  Americans  should  thank  the  Creator  who  In  His  wladom 
placed  the  I7nlted  States  In  this  hemisphere,  with  Its  shores  washed 
by  tw6  great  oceans.  In  a  position  to  keep  Itself  forever  a  refuge 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  from  tyrannical  rulers,  from  war- 
mad  powers,  a  spot  of  earth  where  humanity  can  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Europe  was  once  referred  to  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  own  day 
as  a  continent  of  devouring  nations.  "The  cannibals  of  Europe," 
he  said,  "are  again  eating  each  other."  Russia  and  Turkey  wer« 
at  war  then,  and  almost  every  nation  over  there  was  involved  in  war. 
They  were  crude  In  their  methods,  with  little  regard  for  the  victims. 
But.  at  that,  their  wars  were  conducted  on  more  humane  principles 
than  those  of  today.  Soldiers  fought  against  soldiers.  But  today 
the  bombing  planes  hurl  death  and  destruction  on  peaceful  homes, 
on  ChUdren  in  the  streets,  on  women  carrying  bablea  at  the  breast, 
on  peaceful  unarmed  citizens.  The  strains  of  the  cannibals  are 
still  abroad  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  "Prankensteins"  of 
war  are  abroad  In  the  land,  crushing  underfoot  their  innocent 
victims.  With  that  sort  of  warfare.  America  has  no  part.  We 
founded  our  country  to  escape  tyranny;  It  grew  up  and  was  fostered 
In  the  ways  of  peace:  Its  culture  and  Its  genius  were  opposed  to  all 
the  Ideals  of  conquest  In  which  Europe  was  nurtured.  So  let 
Europ>e  and  Asia  run  mad  as  It  will.  America  must  stand  aloof. 

Of  course  we  should  foUow  the  dictates  of  wl5;dom.  When  wild 
animals  are  hovering  near  and  threatening  our  shores,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves.  We  must  realize  that  no  dictates  of 
humanity,  or  reason  or  common  charity  will  afford  ua  any  protection 
against  the  war  lords  of  Europe.  The  lust  for  conquest,  when  It  Is 
sated  abroad,  when  Its  blood  hunger  finds  over  there  no  fresh  fields 
to  ravage,  may  well  be  turned  In  our  direction,  and  we  must  not 
blind  oiorselves  to  the  Idea  that  w^e  can  renuiln  secure.  We  must 
protect  ourselves. 

I  am  In  favor  of  every  safeguard  against  foreign  Invasion.  Con- 
gress should  vote  billions  If  necessary  to  prevent  any  foreign  In- 
truder from  ever  setting  a  belligerent  foot  on  American  soil  or 
possessions.  The  bombers  have  no  mercy.  Our  cities,  our  homes, 
our  women,  and  children  must  be  given  every  protection.  We 
cannot  delude  ourselves  with  a  false  security.  The  navies  of  tile 
air  know  no  limits  of  land  or  ocean;  they  are  the  monster  hlt-and- 
nm  savages  of  the  air,  and  It  would  be  Insanity  on  the  part  of  our 
Nation  not  to  take  steps  to  guard  against  every  threatened  danger. 
We  must  face  power  with  power.  We  must  be  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves In  every  way. 

But  there  Is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  I  would  be  derelict 
In  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people  If  I  did  not  call  to 
your  attention.  The  United  States  must  not  merely  be  prepared 
to  defend  Itself  against  foreign  enemies;  It  must  be  on  guard  against 
the  foes  within.  There  are  agents  and  parasites  of  that  Old  World 
with  us  today.  There  Is  a  subtle  diplomacy,  so-called,  that  slyly 
and  sometimes  with  an  Insidious  eloquence  urges  a  gospel  of 
alliances  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  insidious  gospel.  It  must 
be  guarded  against  as  vigilantly  as  we  shall  guard  our  shores  with 
mechanical  defenses. 

We  are  a  democracy.  We  must  maintain  our  Ideals.  "Millions" — 
yes,  billions — "for  defense"  If  necessary,  but  not  one  lead  quarter, 
to  put  It  In  vemactilar.  for  America  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  any  foreign  power.  We  want  no  entangling  alliances 
to  save  the  Investments  of  a  Morgan,  or  any  money  lord  with  hold- 
ings outside  of  America.  Let  us  remember  always  the  warning  ol 
our  founding  fathers— "no  entangling  alUances" — and  let  us  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  to  America  when  American  boys  wlU  lie 
beneath  the  white  crosses  of  a  foreign  battlefield. 


Cuban  Reciprocal-Trade  Asrrceneiit 
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or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Janwant  iS,  1939 


STATBflNT  OP  HON.  PAT  CANNON  OP  PliORISA.  JANXJABT 

4.  law 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.    Mt.  Speaker,  under  leaTe  to 
acteDd  my  remarks  In  Um  Raooaa.  I  include  tbe  totiarniag 
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statement  made  by  me  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  on  January  4,  1939: 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  members  of  this  honorable  Committee,  my 
purpose  in  submitting  this  statement  Is  to  supplement  briefly  the 
various  briefs  now  on  file  before  your  honorable  committee  and  to 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  problems  of  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Florida  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Florida,  which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  fertile  glades  area 
88  well  as  the  fertile  coastal  section  running  from  the  Indian  River 
area  through  the  Florida  Iteys.  comprising  my  district. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  the  Cuban  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
as  respects  the  above  area,  I  feel  it  only  fair  to  consider  the  benefits. 
If  any.  as  well  sls  the  more  obvious  detrimental  effects  which  have 
arisen  as  a  consequential  result  of  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
;;  ment  now  in  effect  and  under  discussion.  I  am  advised  that  several 
"years  ago  and  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  present  arrangement 
farmers  in  my  district  were  protected  because  of  the  tariff  then  In 
effect;  but  that  more  recently  that  tariff  on  Cuban  agricultural 
products  has  been  lowered,  so  much  so  in  fact  until  the  farmers 
In  the  above-described  area  who  I  represent,  have  found  it  most 
impractical  to  compete  with  Cuban  farms  and  farmers  where  vege- 
tables and  foodstuffs  are  raised  virtually  with  peon  labor,  thereby 
causing  Florida  farmers  to  compete  In  their  own  markets;  that 
Is,  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  Cuban  farmers,  which 
eeeras  to  me  a  deplorable  situation. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  this  treaty  or  any  similar 
treaty  stimulates  trade  and  creates  good  will  among  peoples  of 
the  world;  but  I  am  nevertheless  thoroughly  convinced  that  Flor- 
ida, and  particularly  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Florida, 
has  been  called  upon  in  the  past  and  is  now  being  called  upon, 
to  carry  this  whole  burden  and  detriment.  It  is  true  that  by 
indirection,  Florida,  as  a  sister  State  in  these  United  States,  re- 
ceives and  definitely  enjoys  a  general  benefit  from  any  arrange- 
ment involving  the  several  States  looUng  toward  good  will  and 
trade  stimulation.  It  is,  however.  Just  as  true  that  Florida  stands 
in  a  peculiar  position  in  that  we  are  blessed  with  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  raising  of  crops  into  maturity  at  a  time  when  such 
and  similar  crops  elsewhere  are  not  ready  for  consumption.  That 
X  being  true,  we  stand  &s  an  institution  as  a  State,  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the  detriment  connected  with  any 
arrangement  kindred  to  the  one  which  I  discuss.  But,  because 
of  our  territorial  limitations  and  more  particularly  because  of  our 
virtual  isolation  from  the  central  and  eastern  markets  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  the  present  tariff  arrangement  dis- 
courages farming  and  renders  the  utility  of  our  fertile  farm 
lands  of  no  avail;  that,  despite  the  vast  amount  of  money  already 
Invested  in  Florida  farming  and  iarm  lands. 

As  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  arrangement  under  discus- 
sion insofar  as  Florldians  are  concerned.  I  am  frank  to  say  after 
a  fair  and  comprehensive  study,  I  find  nothing  tangible  in  this 
respect  and  while  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  for  this  country  aa 
a  whole,  and  I  am  indeed  mlndfvU  of  the  rights  that  other  States 
may  have  and  of  the  argiiments  which  representatives  of  other 
States  may  have.  I  do  feel  that  since  my  territory  as  above  stated 
is  found  In  a  most  peculiar  situation,  that  we  are  entitled  to  at 
least  the  consideration  I  have  outlined  briefly.  We  feel  that 
since  our  territory  is  quite  limited  and  since  our  lands  are  Indeed 
so  useful,  we  therefore  are  entitled  to  unbridled  marketability  of 
our  products  in  home  markets.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I  under- 
estimate the  good  will  that  Florida  generally  has  enjoyed  and 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  the  result  of  this  Cuban  arrange- 
ment. I  And.  however,  that  this  single  benefit  is  far  outweighed 
by  the  extreme  detriment  which  we  in  the  Poiirth  District  of 
.^  Florida  have  suffered  and  shall  continue  to  suffer  Just  so  long  as 
we  labor  under  the  burden  In  question. 

I  deem  It  quite  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  burden  this  honorable 
Committee  with  facts  and  flgtures  already  available  to  you.  but  I 
think  it  indeed  important  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  re- 
^  sources  of  this  country — that  is.  the  finance  of  this  country — is 
used  to  exploit  Cuba  and  its  farming,  thereby  defeating  the  very 
effect  of  the  so-called  reciprocal-trade  agreement.  If  it  be  true, 
therefore,  as  I  am  advised,  that  Cuban  labor  still  suffers  a  low  wage 
scale,  if  it  be  true  that  fimds  from  the  United  States  are  used  in 
Cuban  farming  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  producing  foodstuffs  at  a  minimum  wage,  then, 
therefore,  this  agreement  Is  most  vicious  and  nefarious. 

The  figures  released  by  the  Department  of  State  reflect  unques- 
tionably, I  am  advised,  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  Cuba  has 
been  steadily  increased  and  that  this  balance  of  trade  In  favor  of 
Cuba  is  much  greater  now  than  prior  to  the  trade  agreement  in 
question. 

The  Committee  has  already  received  an  abundance  of  evidence  of 
the  detrimental  effect  that  this  agreement  has  had  upon  Florida 
agricultural  products.  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  for  the  Nation  as 
•  whole,  but  Insofar  as  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
Is  concerned,  there  has  been  very  little  reciprocity  in  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba. 

In  keeping  with  this  discussion.  I  think  It  quite  proper  to  call 
this  honorable  Committee's  attention  to  the  deplorable  situation 
In  which  Florida  finds  Itself  as  respects  her  great  sugar-produc- 
tion and  cane-ralslng  facilities.  I  am  advised  that  the  State  of 
Florida  consumes  much  more  sugar  than  she  is  permitted  to  pro- 
duce under  the  Sugar  Control  Act;  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  said  Sugar  Control  Act.  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  their 
territories  were  embraced  as  one  insofar  as  the  administration  of 
the  act  Itself  is  concerned  and  that  the  reason  that  Florida  is 
bridled  In  her  efforts  and  throttled  to  a  nunimiim  in  that  respect 


is  because  at  the  time  of  inicption  of  the  act  our  sugar  industry 
and  cane  raising  was  in  its  Infancy.  Therefore,  being  a  new  in- 
dustry, our  production  was  f  ir  beneath  that  of  Louisiana,  a  State 
long  known  for  that  agrlcui  tural  endeavor.  Therefore,  one  may 
plainly  see  that  we  as  Florid  lans  are  hindered  in  our  agricultural 
expansion  in  this  connection.Tand  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  surely 
we  should  be  permitted  to  droduce  at  least  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  we  consume  ourselves. 

It  is  my  express  hope  that  this  honorable  Committee  may  see 
fit,  in  Its  wisdom,  to  consider  seriously  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcuture  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  treating  of  the  Florida  winter-vegetables  In- 
dustry and  the  trade  agreeme  it  with  Cuba,  to  the  end  that  Florida, 
in  its  peculiar  and  unique  situation,  may  be  given  the  full  expres- 

reasons  above  mentioned  and  the 
reasons  embodied  in  the  dcxAiment  referred  to,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reasons  that  we  In  Flcrlda  are  called  upon  to  entertain  not 

States  annually  but  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  that  were  it  not  tor  the  existence  of  our  State  and  the 
prosperity  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  he  who  would  rest 
and  play  would  be  called  up  an  to  give  vent  to  that  expression  In 
foreign  lands,  thereby  denyln?  us,  as  American  citizens,  the  visita- 
tion of  those  who  seek  a  climate  like  ours.  Then,  again,  we  arc 
unique  In  that  we  have  3  sc£  nt  months  of  productivity  in  Florida, 
whereas  most  of  our  sister  Spates  enjoy  a  year-round  prosperity  in 
their  various  endeavors. 
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for  January  1939  on  the  subject 

ind  the  Rights  of  the  Individual. 
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tioubles  through  government. 
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principles  of  democracy  mxist  be  made  to  wofk  In  the  eccmomfte 

system. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  necessary,  I  am  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  any  movement  upon  the  part  of  Investors,  for  example,  to 
make  sure  that  they  shall  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  controls  by 
Government  or  from  any  other  source.  If  one  were  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  economic  and  political  history  of  the  United  States 
during  tlie  last  50  years  in  less  than  50  words,  I  think  it  could 
properly  be  said  that  ovir  people  have  been  guided  by  two  principal 
objectives : 

First,  they  were  determined  that  bvislness  and  government  shoiUd 
not  be  dominated  by  accumulated  wealth.  Second,  they  were  de- 
termined that  business  and  government  should  not  be  dominated 
by  concentrated  political  power. 

It  was  to  carry  out  the  first  objective  that  Congress  enacted 
the  Sherman  antitnost  law  in  1890.  and  it  is  because  the  people 
believe  that  this  law  tends  to  keep  business  free  and  Independent 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  goverrunent  that  there  never  has  been 
any  serious  proposal  to  repeal  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  because 
many  of  the  people  believe  that  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness has  the  effect  of  turnin'^  the  control  of  enterprise  and  ini- 
tiative over  to  the  discretion  of  political  appointees  that  there  has 
been  so  much  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  so-called  regu- 
latory laws. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  there  Is  gradually  emerging  a  compre- 
hension uix>n  the  part  of  most  of  our  people  that  no  particular 
element  of  society  can  be  intriisted  with  so  much  power  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  that  element  to  dominate  the  rest.  That  is 
why  we  find  a  growing  tendency  for  agrictilture  and  industry, 
for  worker  and  business  executive,  for  con&umer  and  Investor  to 
find  the  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand  in  defense  of 
the  fundamental  need  of  all  individuals  to  protect,  foster,  and  en- 
courage free  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

If  I  understand  the  present  situation  correctly,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  having  for  9  years  endured  a  wholly  uimatural 
condition  tmder  which  millions  of  men  and  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  unemployed,  are  now  seeking  the  way  whereby,  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  groups,  they  may  c\ire  this  economic  disease. 
The  desire  for  exploitation  by  one  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
others  seems  to  be  passing. 

Labor  wants  steady  employment  In  private  business  at  good 
wages  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  through  saving. 

The  consumer  wants  a  high  quality  of  goods  and  commodities 
at  a  fair  price  furnished  in  a  convenient  manner. 

The  investor  wants  the  safety  of  his  principal  with  a  steady, 
even  though  small,  return  and  an  opportunity  for  new  Investment. 

Into  the  category  of  new  Investment  woxild  naturally  flow  the 
savings  of  labor  and  of  the  consumer.  If  this  condition  could  be 
brought  about,  we  should  have  indiistrial  peace  and  without  ques- 
tion we  should  have  prosperity.  Obviously,  no  one  of  these  three 
groups  may  make  progress  at  the  expense  of  either  of  the  others. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  cooperation.  It  is  essential  in  the 
first  place  that  there  should  be  a  common  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  for  this  cooperation  to  develop. 

The  tendency  to  expand  Government  "control  of  business,"  as 
it  is  called,  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  corpora- 
tion. There  was  no  demand  for  the  exercise  of  Federal  pKDwer  over 
btisiness  until  business  grew  to  such  proportions  that  local  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  it.  There  never  was  • 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  it  was  not  recog- 
nized that  Congress  had  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States.  Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  the  Union  was  the  desire  of  the  businessmen  of  1787  to  have  a 
more  stable  Central  Government  In  order  that  business  conditions 
In  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  might  be  better  regulated.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  chiefly  through  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  the  businessmen  of  that  period. 

Regulation,  it  is  true,  was  always  kept  at  a  minimum;  but  when. 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  corporation  began  to  asstnne  greater  and 
greater  importance  In  the  field  of  Industry  and  corrmierce,  and 
business  outgrew  its  former  local  boundaries,  the  people  gradtially 
began  to  turn  to  Washington  for  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of 
regulation.  It  was  because  the  railroads  had  grown  so  great  in 
importance  and  in  extent  that  the  States  were  no  longer  able 
properly  to  regulate  them  in  the  public  interest  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  was  passed  in  1887. 

Following  that  act  have  come  others  giving  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment broader  and  broader  powers  of  regulation. 

The  problem  is  always  to  define  the  line  between  that  which  is 
necessary  and  proper  and  that  which  is  dangerous.  Few  will 
dispute  the  propriety  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  railroads.  Few 
will  deny  that  the  development  of  aviation  brought  a  new  problem 
of  necessary  Federal  regulation.  In  the  domain  of  commimica- 
tion.  also,  there  arose  a  new  need  for  Government  supervision. 
Naturally,  however,  with  such  expansion  of  enterprise  came  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  regulation  which  should  be  exercised. 
My  own  thought  has  always  been  that  the  rule  which  would  fix 
this  degree  of  regulation  was  best  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
his  oft-quoted  doctrine,  "That  government  is  best  which  governs 
least." 

This  is  the  principle  which  allows  the  maximum  development  of 
the  individual  and  in  turn  offers  the  best  prospect  of  social  im- 
provement. Every  step  which  the  human  race  has  won  in  the 
steady  advance  of  civilization  has  been  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
tribution of  aome  individtial.  It  \a  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  to  ""><"»^<"  the  freedom  of  the  individual  at  all  times 
from  any  restrictive  power,  by  whomever  or  whatever  exerdfd. 


We  are  sometimes,  however,  alow  to  comprehend  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  be  as  helpless  In  the  hands  of  an  economic  orgaiUEa- 
tlon  as  In  the  hands  of  a  political  organization.  It  was  the  fear 
ol  aggression  by  economic  organizations  which  brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  Continued  expansion 
of  economic  units  in  power  and  wealth  iiievltably  brings  about  • 
comparable  expansion  in  the  powers  of  government.  He  who  seeks 
the  explanation  of  the  modem  dictatorship  will  find  that  economic 
concentration  was  the  primary  cause. 

We  faU  to  reali«  that  the  modem  corporation  to  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  the  State.  When  thotisands  of  stockholder* 
contribute  their  capital,  frequently  in  small  amounts,  to  a  central 
management,  they  place  in  the  hands  of  that  management  a  pow- 
erful economic  instrument  which  affects  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  investor,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  worker,  the  interest  of 
the  consumer,  and  the  interest  of  the  entire  pubUc.  When  a  cor- 
poration is  owned  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  stock- 
holders, as  many  of  them  are,  K  loses  its  private  character  alto- 
gether and  Is  Just  as  much  a  public  institution  as  a  city.  Indeed, 
both  of  them  are  corporations  created  by  law,  liave  no  existence 
without  the  law,  and  affect  the  lives  of  great  segments  of  the 
population.  Into  this  category  fall  scores  of  business  corpomtlons. 
the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  Individuals  wiK> 
hold  100  shares  or  less.  One  may  take  as  an  example  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  at  New  Jersey.  According  to  figures  made  available  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Investors.  Inc..  it  has  120,630  stock- 
holders of  whom  96.106  own  99  shares  or  less.  This  company,  with 
a  total  of  120,000  stockholders,  has  almost  50.000  employees.  It 
conducts  a  far-flung  business  which  Is  carried  on  around  the 
world.  It  is  a  private  corporation  only  In  the  sense  that  it  ooea 
not  exercise  any  governmental  powers. 

Such  an  organization,  brought  into  existence  only  by  the  grant 
of  some  government,  is  very  different  from  a  natural  person. 
Kings  and  constitutions,  governments  and  corporations,  are  the 
creatures  of  mah.    Man  is  the  creature  only  of  divine  Providence. 

We  may  safely  contend  that  man  should  be  completely  free,  but 
we  shall  be  endangering  his  freedom  if  we  clothe  the  creattire  cor- 
poration with  the  prlvUeges  which  he  possesses. 

Gradiially  there  is  emerging  a  clear  concept  upon  the  part  of 
modem  business  management  that  it  occupies  the  position  of  a 
trustee  toward  all  the  factors  of  society  which  are  affected  by  Its 
operations.  It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment that,  in  the  words  of  Grover  Cleveland.  "Public  office  is  a 
public  trust."  The  union  of  these  two  Ideals,  and  only  such  union, 
will  bring  about  substantial  and  lasting  prosperity.  This  is  the 
cooperation  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  can  liberate  the  peo- 
ple of  America  from  arbitrary  financial  control  and  arbitrary  polit- 
ical control. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  13,  1939 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  baa 
completed  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  President's  estimate,  as 
sent  by  the  Budget,  was  $875,000,000.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  my  Judgment,  very  wisely  reduced  this  amount 
by  $150,000,000  or  to  $725,000,000.  and  continued  In  opera- 
tion the  so-called  Woodnun  amendment,  which  requires  the 
funds  to  be  spread  over  the  entire  period  provided  In  the 
appropriation.  In  addition  to  reducing  the  amoimt.  Con- 
gress made  the  following  provisions  relative  to  relief: 

Rrst.  Inserted  a  provision  barring  aliens  from  participat- 
ing in  relief. 

Second.  Inserted  a  provision  preventing  the  pajnnent  of 
salaries  to  W.  P.  A.  workers  or  officials  who  attempt  to  in- 
fluence another  politically. 

Third.  Required  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to 
eliminate  wage  differentials  of  more  than  23  percent.  The 
evidence  showed  that  in  some  Southern  States  common  labor 
was  paid  as  little  as  18  cents  an  hour  while  in  some  of  the 
Western  and  Northern  States  the  same  type  of  labor,  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work,  was  paid  as  high  as  a  dollar  and 
ten  cents  per  hour.    This  Inequality  is  therefore  eliminated. 

Fourth.  Inserted  a  provision  preventing  the  establishment 
of  hosiery  mills  in  competition  with  private  industry. 

Fifth.  Inserted  a  provision  preventing  the  placing  under 
civil  service  the  administrative  persoDoel  of  W.  P.  A.,  zium- 
berlng  more  than  30,000. 
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Sixth.  Removed  a  restriction  or  policy  under  which 
W.  P.  A.  was  dismissing  from  its  rolls  aged  persons  and  widows 
with  dependent  children. 

Seventh.  Defeated  a  proposal  to  prevent  a  reduction  in 
the  theater,  writers  and  artists  projects,  which  had  been 
accused  by  the  Committee  Investigating  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  being  communistic. 

I  feel  very  much  gratified  that,  after  a  somewhat  stormy 
session,  the  House  followed  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
and  made  these  reductions  and  changes  in  the  bill.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  The  fund  appropriated,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, will  provide  a  sufficient  amount  to  talce  care  of  the 
real  needy  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  an  encour- 
aging sign  to  business  and  industry  and  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  has 
restuned  its  prerogatives  and  that  it  may  be  depended  upon 
to  scrutinize  most  carefully  all  requests  for  appropriations. 
The  reduction  should  also  cause  the  relief  rolls  to  be  purged, 
which  is  badly  needed. 

The  vote  on  a  motion  to  Increase  the  amount  from  $725.- 
000,000  to  $875,000,000  was  as  follows:  For  the  increase,  137; 
opposed  to  the  Increase.  226.  The  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  resolution  was  as  follows:  For  its  passage.  397;  against 
the  passage.  16. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  just  when  the  Senate  is  about 
ready  to  start  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed  by  the  House,  the  unemployment  committee  of  the 
Senate,  presided  over  by  Senator  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  filed  its  report,  which  not  only  is  a  most  interesting  and 
Informative  review  of  the  whole  relief  picture  but  which 
makes  some  very  constructive  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

The  Bsn-nes  committee's  report  proposes: 

First.  A  coordmated  system  of  relief,  based  primarily  on 
extended  and  improved  unemplojrment  insurance  benefits,  on 
Increased  aid  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children, 
and  on  a  consolidated  public-work  program,  handled  by  a 
department  of  public  works. 

Merged  in  the  department  of  public  works  would  be  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Second.  A  formula  for  allocation  to  the  States  of  Federal 
funds  for  public  works,  based  on  (a)  the  population  of  the 
States,  and  (b)  the  number  of  unemployed  In  each  State. 

Third.  Stringent  provisions  to  prevent  use  of  relief  funds 
for  political  purposes,  including  the  Hatch  amendment,  de- 
feated at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  benefits  under  the  existing  contribu- 
tory old-age  insurance  system  shall  begin  in  1940.  instead  of 
1942  as  now  provided  by  law. 
.,>-  It  is  doubtful  that  these  suggestions  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  present  deficiency  item,  but  certainly 
they  form  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  study  when  we  are 
ready  to  consider  the  1940  relief  program.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  Congress  should  go  Into  this  matter  very  care- 
fully and  endeavor  to  reach  some  conclusions  on  a  perma- 
nent fundamental  policy  which  will  meet  our  obligations  to 
those  in  need  and  yet  be  consistent  with  our  finai^ial 
ability. 


Activities  of  W.  P.  A.  Workers  During  Flood 
Emergency  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Jantiary  16,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANCIS    T.    MALONET,    OP    CON- 
NECTICUT. NOVEMBER   3.   1938 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  extracts  from  a 


radio  address  delivered  b; 
Connecticut,  over  station 
vember  3,  1938. 

The  portion  of  the 
relates  to  the  high  qualit: 
programs,  and  makes  a 
under  the  very  trying  conditions 
my  State. 


extj-act  which  I  ask  to  be  published 

of  men  engaged  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

reference  to  their  accomplishments 

following  the  hurricane  in 


distr  ?sslng 


serloi  !sly 


im3le 


tlie 


! 
confere  nee 


May  I  now  call  your 
paign  period  that  was 
distressing   to   thousands    of 
nectlcut.     It   was   not 
to  me  an  outstanding  exa 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
of  President  Roosevelt.     It 
has  reassumcd  leadership  of 
the  outstanding  spokesman 
Connecticut  campaign.  Mr 
whose  vision  was  pitifully 
was  a  statement  made  by 
zled  by  the  blazing  grandeu  • 
sightless  during  the  cloude< 
the  American  people  in  1921 

The  day   following  Mr 
sisted  principally  of  ridicule 
ing  more  constructive  than 
the  Nation  "take  the  next 
Hoover  held  a  press 
by  a  group  of  newspapermn 
their  questions  freely  and 
view  finally  came  to  the 
cane    and   flood    that    had 
month  before. 

I  want  to  quote  to  you 
following  day  in  the  Hartf4>rd 
from  a  newspaperman  that 
by   W.   P.   A.   workers   was 
who   said   he   did    not    ima{ 
done   by   W.  P.  A.,   but 
spot."    That  is  the  end  of 

Is  that  statement  not  a 
Imagination    of    the    form^ 
portray    in    an   almost   pei 
viewpoint  and   vision   and 
early   politic&l    bewlldermen ; 
was   Just  around   the   corne  r 
policy  was  to  stop  and  loo! : 

The  statement   was 
miliar  with  the  rescue  and 
workers  during  the  terrorising 
ately  in  the  wake  of  the 
with   the   American   Red 
danger,  and  later  a  great 
sweated  through  the  day 
places  against  damage  and 
of  Hartford  against 
against  lost  employment. 
In  spite  of  the  dangers 
ful  of   the  hazard   of   an 
of   their   own   health   and 
many   of   them    men  who 
and  some  of  them  high 
tion,  remained  away  from 
were  their  own,  because 
was  imperative,  and  that 
Their  activities  were  not 
hood.      They    penetrated 
reported  isolation  of  Norwf;h 
medical  supplies;  all  in 
and  at  the  expense  of  worr 
We  of  Connecticut  who 
losses   of   friends   and    neighbo: 
and  owe  a  debt  of  gratltuc  e 
other  agencies  that  worked 
nlng  storm.     And  once  more 
not  gifted  with  a  more  lib^-al 

The  W.  P.  A.  may  have 
in  the  imagination  of  Mr 
many  splendid  and 
tlons;  but  his  opinion  in 
acquiescence  among  the 
employees   on  the  side  of 
sweating    self-sacrifice    of 
W.  P.  A. 

It  is  partially  at  the 
that  certain   well -intention^ 
demand  an  inunediate 
needs  of  their  children  an 
professional  men,  depcnde 
ment?     What   mattM   the 
them  at  work?     What 
values    created    In    the 
schools,  and  other 
tlon  now?    What  matter 
from   climbing   to 
work  they  do  will  save  the 


atteittlon  to  another  Incident  of  this  cam- 
to  me,  as  I  am  certain  it  was 
other   people   In   the  State   of   Con- 
harmfill   to   anyone,   but   seemed 
e  of  the  careless  comment  of  those 
efforts,  purposes,  and  accomplishments 
Vas  a  statement  made  by  a  man  who 
the  Republican  Party,  and  was  made 
of  the  Republican  candidates  in  the 
fJerbert  Hoover,  the  same  Mr.  Hoover 
blurred  in  1930  and  1931   and   1932.     It 
same  Mr.  Hoover  who  was  so  daz- 
of  1928  that  he  was  officially  almost 
era  which  came  upon  America  and 


rat  ler 

ths 


distr(!ssing 


sliare 
and 


tremonc  ous 


o: 


outsta  idlng 
tills 


wa^ 
govemm  intal 

t  lat 
unbeara  ble 


Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney,  of 
WTIC  and  other  stations  on  No- 


I^oover's   Hartford   speech,    which   con- 

and  caustic  condemnation,  and  noth- 

a  suggestion  that   the  Congress  and 

years  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,"  Mr. 

in  Hartford.     He  was  interviewed 

n;    and  it   appears  that  he  answered 

1  rankly.     The  conversation  and  inter- 

serious  subject  of  the  devastating  hurrl- 

swept    over    Connecticut   less    than    a 

1  rom  a  newspaper  story  appearing  the 

Courant.     I   quote:    "A  suggestion 

nost  of  the  digging  out  is  being  done 

challenged   by   the   former   President, 

ine   2    percent    of    the    work   is    being 

done   by  people   who  live  on  the 

quotation. 

gleaming  example  of  the   breadth  of 

Republican    President?     Doesn't    it 

word    picture    a    reminder   of   his 

magination  during  the  period  of  his 

when   he    Imagined    that   prosperity 

and  that  the  proper  governraentai 

and  listen? 

to  me  because  I  had  been  fa- 

4ehabilitation  efforts  of  tireless  W.  P.  A. 

hours  of   the  flood,  and  immedi- 

^estructive  hurricane.     Sharing  honors 

ross   but   assuming   about   all    of   the 

of  the  drudgery,  W.  P.  A.  workers 

night  to  fortify  Hartford  and  other 

langer,  and  to  protect  large  industries 

financial  loss,  and  their  employees 


pi  ices. 


tl  ey 


sp  te 


broken  wires  and  faUen  trees,  forget- 

<  iver-swollen  river,  willingly  neglectful 

comfort,   this   army   of   the   W.    P.    A.. 

1  lad    held    a   seemingly   secure   position, 

,  up  vmtil  the  Hoover  administra- 

their  own  families  during  hours  that 

were  aware  that  immediate  action 

delay  meant  destruction. 

lonflned  to  Hartford  and  one  neighbor- 

ifany    danger   zones,    and    despite    the 

they  reached  there  with  food  and 

of  a  risk  to  their  own  well-being, 

to  those  within  their  own  homes. 

felt   the  hurricane,  an-1  observed   the 

rs.    have    a   feeling    of    appreciation 

to  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  to  all  of  those 

with  them,  in  the  terrlfflc  and  stun- 

we  are  regretful  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 

outlook  and  a  greater  imagination. 

but  2  percent  efficient  and  effective 

Hoover,  a  man  who  is  endowed  with 

characteristics,  and  good  inten- 

matter  wUl  fail  to  find  sympathetic 

nfanagement,  the  stockholders,  and  the 

the  Hartford  dikes  made  safe  by  the 

men    employed    in    the    ranks    of    the 


ej  pense 


b<'en 


bala:  icing 


?n' 


mat  ter 


of  these  willing   and   able  men 
but   temporarily  thoughtless   people 
of  the  Budget.    Wliat  matter  the 
the  needs  of  the  business  firms  and 
in  part  upon  their  continued  employ- 
social   values   maintained    by   keeping 
the'  billions  of  dollars  in  material 
of    parks,    playgrounds,    roads,    and 
structures  too  numerous  to  men- 
the  Jobs  have  kept  local  tax  rates 
heights?     What   matter   that   the 
taxpayers  of  every  city  and  village  In 
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the  land  from  heavy  and  otherwise  unavoidable  expenditare  for 
many,  many  years  to  come? 

I  approve  the  loans  to  railroads  and  financial  institutions  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  haven't  a  doubt  In  the 
world  of  the  nobility  of  his  intentions  and  purposes  I  do  wish 
however,  as  do  millions  of  other  Americans,  that  he  had  a  sufll- 
cienUy  expanded  Imagination  to  include  within  his  range  of  view 
and  acUon  the  other  98  percent  of  the  Americana,  along  with  the 
unintenticnaUy  but  especiaUy  favored  2  percent. 


Election  of  Presidential  Electors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  16,  1939 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  changing  the  date  for  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors. 

It  would  not  be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  imder 
conditions  which  now  obtain  a  President  of  the  United  States 
could  be  elected  by  fraud  and  nothing  could  be  done  about 
it  through  any  procedure  with  which  we  are  familiar.  That 
is  a  statement  that  ought  to  startle  us,  but  I  have  been 
making  it  now  for  6  years,  ever  since  the  "lame  duck" 
amendment. was  passed,  and  nobody  has  yet  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  This  condition  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  whereas 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  "lame  duck"  amendment,  we  In- 
augtirated  the  President  on  the  4th  of  BAarch  we  now  In- 
augurate on  the  20th  of  January,  a  month  and  a  half  earlier, 
without  any  corresponding  change,  any  change  at  all  in  the* 
election  date.  Prior  to  the  "lame  duck"  amendment  there 
was  not  too  much  time  between  the  time  when  the  electors 
were  elected  and  the  time  they  met  to  cast  their  votes,  to 
determine  questions  of  fraud  in  the  election.  But  when' we 
moved  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  President  from  the 
4th  of  March  back  to  the  20th  of  January,  and  left  the  other 
end  of  the  arrangement,  the  election  date,  as  it  had  been 
when  we  were  inaugurating  the  President  the  4th  of  March, 
we  created  an  impossible  situation.  We  cut  down  the  in- 
tervening time  in  which  the  question  of  fraud  could  be  dis- 
covered and  something  done  about  it,  by  about  54  days,  leav- 
ing, as  I  remember  it,  only  41  days,  on  the  average,  between 
the  time  when  the  electors  are  elected  and  the  time  they 
meet  to  cast  their  votes. 

There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  that  can  gear  up 
its  judicial  machinery  fast  enough  to  try  the  issue  of  fraud 
in  a  Presidential  election  in  41  days.  The  Houses  of  Con- 
gress might  act;  I  have  not  examined  as  to  their  power;  but 
even  if  they  possess  it,  its  exercise  would  be  dangerous  for 
many  obvious  reasons. 

Having  shortened  the  intervening  time,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, I  see  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it,  rfjort  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  except  to  move  back  the  time 
When  the  election  of  the  electors  is  to  be  held.  The  neces- 
sity to  do  that  was  fixed  when  the  "lame  duck"  amendrnwit 
was  adopted,  moving  up  the  inauguration  ol  the  President 
and  Vice  President  from  March  to  January. 

I  drew  the  bill  which  changed  the  method  of  bringing  up 
the  returns  from  the  old  method  of  bringing  them  up  by 
messenger  to  the  existing  method  of  bringing  those  returns 
up  by  registered  mail.  It  was  more  or  less  an  experiment. 
Wen,  I  can  hardly  say  that,  but  there  were  some  experi- 
mental features  about  it. 

I  was  very  careful  in  drawing  that  blB  fxilly  to  protect 
the  record  of  the  determination  of  the  electors.  I  believe 
that  law  can  be  redrafted  preserving  the  safeguards,  and 
we  can  gain  about  a  week  by  revamping  that  IhU.  "niat 
would  give  about  48  days.  Then  if  we  would  move  back 
the  time  of  the  general  election  from  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  to  the  first  Tuesday  In  October  that  would  give  us 
30  days  more.    It  would  give  us  time  to  have  a  lair  chance 
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perhaps  to  determine  the  Issue  of  fraud.  We  do  not  have 
any  now.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  ourselves  exposed  to  the 
impossibility  of  trying  that  issue  by  ordinary  judicial  pro- 
cedure. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  correct  this  condition  each 
Congress  smce  the  passage  of  the  "lame  duck"  amendment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  and 
the  country  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  I  am  simply  re- 
peating what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  laat  6  years.  The 
matter  does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  Is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  ElecUon  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  a  committee  that  does  not  frequently  meet  What 
I  am  saying  ia  not  in  criticism  of  that  committee  to  par- 
ttcuJar.  I  am  not  bragging  on  what  It  has  done  about  it, 
however.  Now,  when  we  can  do  this  thing  in  a  deliberate 
way.  we  ought  to  do  it;  and  we  ought  to  do  it  very  quickly 
b^ause  a  serious  situation  might  develop.  Possibly  some 
other  method  could  be  worked  out,  but  It  is  certain  it  is  not 
going  to  work  itself  out.  It  requires  no  great  Imagination 
to  visualize  what  might  devetop  In  a  close  election  when 
feeling  was  running  high  with  a  bchef  that  wholesale  fraud 
had  been  perpetrated  In  one  or  more  pivotal  States  with  no 
possibility  of  a  final  judicial  determination  prior  to  the  time 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
It,  but  I  do  say  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  a  way  caku- 
lated  to  preserve  either  confidence  or  harmony.  That  is  a 
mighty  serious  condition,  especially  when  we  coo&ider  what 
may  be  In  front  of  us. 


The  Egrregrioiis  Gentile  Called  to  Account 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAILA. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  12, 1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  GROVER  HALL  IN  MONTGOMEBY  ADVERTISEB 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Grover  Hall, 
published  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1W8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THB    BCKEGIOT7S    CEtmU   CAT.T.EO    TO    ACCOT7NT CLXKICAX.    MOTXS    0»    BIS 

LACK  or  GALLAimtT  AND  SPOKTSlCAIfSHIP,  HIB  BAD  MXKTAI.  BAfilTB,  HIS 
TACTLESSNESS,  HIS  LACK  OF  rMAGINATION,  HIS  POOR  OISCBSITMOIT,'  HIS 
FAULTS    AS    CITIZEN    AND    NEIGHBOR,    HIS    CULLItmrT    AND    AltBOCAMCB 

(By  Grover  C.  Hall,  Bdltor.  the  Montgomery  Advertiser) 
TWb  article  will  not  be  taken,  I  trtist,  as  a  defense  of  the  Jew  he 
that  has  been  defended  tn  a  mUIion  and  one  articles  azKl  books 
Fortunately  he  does  not  stand  In  need  of  defense.  But  I  can  think 
of  one  hundred  reasons  why  his  gentile  brother,  usually  ignored  by 
critics,  inrites  and  deserves  arraignment  before  the  bar  of  his  own 
conscience. 

The  Jew  has  spent  his  life  as  a  race  under  a  mlcroBCope  deetgned 
and  held  by  the  gentile.  His  blemishes  stand  out  in  bas  reftef  on  • 
canvas  made  by  the  same  gentile  neighbor.  His  virtues  are  tn  the 
picture  to  be  sure,  but  they  stand  obscurely  In  the  beckgrmmd.  The 
effect  of  the  portrait  is  that  ot  a  vast,  libelous  caricature  made  by  a 
thick-fingered,  unimaginative  artist.  The  Jew  has  been  either  too 
charitable  or  too  circumspect  to  retaliate  In  kind.  He  holds  no 
microscope  over  the  gentile  to  paint  a  character  study  of  the  most 
incredibly  irrespon^ble  of  all  the  despots. 

The  earth  swarms  with  men  who  thhik  they  are  experts  on  the 
Jew.  Nobody  attempts  a  crttlcal  estimate  of  the  gentile  as  a  gen- 
tile. Nobody  audits  his  balance  sheet.  Nobody  Invites  him  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  his  long  and  unbroken  steward&hlp  as  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  human  race.  The  gentile  has  more  power  and  has 
held  it  tonger  than  any  other  vested  interest  In  history.  He  has 
escaped  crIUcal  questioning  and  comment  longer  than  any  other 

I,  for  one,  marvel  at  this  escape  of  the  gentile  from  accountabnitv 
and  Justice.  I  marvel  that  his  meanness,  his  pettiness,  his  arro- 
gance, his  snobbishness,  his  111  manners,  his  iingaJlantry  his  poor 
sportsmanship,  his  bogvis  hiimttrn^,r<*"«"".  his  a^wor  blindnessto 
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bis  own  higher  Interests,  have  not  been  brought  more  sharply  under 
notice.  It  would  surely  do  the  gentUe  good  to  have  his  character 
plumbed  in  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Jew,  however  satisfactory  his 
charr-cter  nay  seem  to  be  In  other  relationships.  If  the  gentile 
could  but  bring  himself  to  face  his  own  microscope,  held  in  his 
steady,  ruthless  hand,  the  experience  might  indeed  save  him  from 
the  possible  disaster  which  his  demeanor  Invites. 

Surely  a  citizen  may  claim  the  right  to  protest  against  the  folly 
If  not  the  vice  of  those  who  may  injure  him  by  thoughtlessly 
enco'iraglng.  In  various  ways,  both  subtle  and  gross,  the  ever- 
present  rogues  and  fools  In  society  to  violate  the  ideals  that  fixed 
the  pattern  of  this  federation  of  neighborhood  democracies,  the 
republic  of  the  oceans. 

We  think  we  dc  no  harm  to  ourselves  and  our  common  Institutions 
when  in  individual  social  relations  we  patronize  the  Jew.  We  think 
we  are  shrewd,  discerning  fellows  when  in  contemplating  a  citizen 
and  neighbor  who  happens  to  be  a  Jew  we  think  of  him  and  discu<-s 
him  first  as  a  Jew  and  then  as  whatever  else  he  may  be.  We 
attribute  virtues  to  him  aa  a  class  that  are  characteristic  only  of 
individuals;  we  attribute  vices  and  frailties  to  him  as  a  class  that 
any  man  of  sense  should  know  are  peculiar  only  to  indlvldxial'?, 
whether  Jews  or  non-Jews. 

Thus  we  hoimd  the  Jew  while  imagining  ourselves  to  be  his 
friends — meaning  by  "we"  those  of  us  that  comprise  the  majority  of 
Americans  and  would  not  consciously  Injure  the  Jew.  Our  great 
trarsgresslon  is  that  we  do  not  measure  our  demeanor  to  make  it 
conform  to  our  responsibility.  We  forget  that  the  fools  who  form 
our  mobs  may  be  Influenced  profoundly  by  the  manners  and  preju- 
diced deportment  of  people  of  their  own  kind  above  them  in  the 
scale  of  life.  Every  ill-considered  act  or  word  of  the  influential 
gentile  Is  food  and  drink  to  the  passions  of  the  lower  order  of  man. 
who  once  inflamed  to  madness  by  bitter  fortune,  having  nothing 
of  his  own  to  lose,  acts  to  destroy  the  things  that  are  dear  to  others. 
Grave  anxieties  in  this  connection  are  warranted,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see.  if  we  will  but  take  a  long  enough  view  of  the  story  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  even  in  ovu"  own  most-favored  country. 
If  this  be  true,  let  us,  then,  fix  the  responsibility. 

Experience  and  personal  observation  over  a  period  of  years  have 
taught  me  the  only  lesson  that  my  faculties,  being  what  they  are. 
could  receive,  that  often  we  have  reason  to  deplore  the  thing  that 
makes  one  a  gentile  and  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  him  an 
adequate  humanitarian,  an  adequate  neighbor,  and  an  adequate 
citizen. 

Now.  I  personally  do  not  mind  being  a  gentile  and  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  low  rate  the  status  of  the  gentile.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  now  as  ever  in  the  past  in  being  one.  We  gentiles  are 
now.  and  have  been  tliroughout  history,  in  the  majority,  the  great 
majority — so  much  so.  Indeed,  that  the  gentile  has  since  the  bright 
dawning  constituted  the  greatest  single  vested  Interest  known  to 
time  and  space. 

Our  political  and  social  position  Is  more  secure.  We  make  more 
money  than  the  Jews.  We  control  the  earth  and  we  know  nothing 
of  the  bitterness  that  flavors  the  acrid  cup  of  a  helpless  minority 
group.  Indeed,  we  as  gentiles  have  been  so  long  in  possession  of 
the  earth,  so  long  in  undisputed  power  politically,  economically,  and 
spiritually  that  we  have  never  had  any  opportvmity  to  know  whether 
in  facing  an  invincible  oppressor  of  our  kind  we  would  be  brave 
If  there  were  only  15.000.000  of  us  today  as  against  1.985. 000 ,000 
Jews  In  the  world,  how  would  our  wits  and  Instincts  stand  the  test 
If  our  dignity  as  a  group  should  be  affronted? 

We  gentiles  suffer  mostly  in  this  world  from  our  own  folly,  not 
fiom  the  sins  of  others,  for  all  our  occasional  unsporting  readiness 
here  and  there  in  our  Invulnerable  empire  to  attribute  some  of  our 
misfortunes,  great  and  small,  to  those  who,  while  birthing  a  God 
never  followed  him.  Whenever  gentiles  in  dilDculties  make  the 
Jew  their  scapegoat  they  seem  infantile. 

We  gentiles  sit  on  top  of  the  world  and  rule  it.  I  as  a  gentile 
know  that  if  I  wish  I  can  lie.  steal,  murder,  get  drunk,  burn  a  house 
loot  a  government,  or  commit  any  other  of  the  known  indecencies! 
and  that  while  I  may  be  duly  punished  for  my  offense,  I,  instead  of 
my  kind,  will  be  put  on  trial.  In  no  circumstances  would  I  hear 
the  taunting  phrase,  "Gentile!     Catch  him!" 

And  so  I  do  not  mind  being  a  gentile.  It  U  profitable  It  is 
pleasant,  it  is  safe.  There  is  nobody  to  oppress  me  or  offend  me  for 
being  one.  Notwithstanding  that  Id  rather  be  a  martyr  than  any- 
thing else  except  a  miilionaire.  I  like  the  all-Aryan  rug  that  wanrs 
such  a  lowly  bug  as  I  on  damp,  chilly  days.  I  am  a  gentile  and 
nothing  on  Yahwehs  earth  can  alter  that  fact.  That  fact  means 
Eecurity  for  me  in  every  storm  that  does  not  ruthlessly  strike  down 
all  peoples,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

In  fine,  we  gentiles  will  be  the  last  to  succumb  in  any  circum- 
stances. I  am  sitting  pretty,  primarily  because  of  the  accident  of 
birth  and  geography,  but  also  because  of  the  obtuseness  if  not  the 
dTollness.  the  smugness,  and  the  arrogance,  if  not  the  sheer  im- 
gallantry  of  my  compeers  in  Aryanism. 

Naturally,  the  violent,  brutal  anti-Semite  is  revolting  to  me 
even  as  he  is  probably  revolting  in  ordinary  circimistances  to  90 
percent  of  my  fellow  American  Aryans — but  I  am  not  at  this 
point  thinking  of  the  Vulturebund.  I  am  ttUnklng  rather  of  the 
type  of  American  who  while  he  says  and  no  doubt  believes  he 
would  fight  to  protect  the  Jew's  civil  rights,  nevertheless  is  an 
awkward,  lumbering  fellow  in  his  relation  to  the  Jew.  He  may 
be  free  of  conscious  malice,  nevertheless  he  fails  either  to  culti- 
vate or  feel  the  need  of  genuine  talent  for  living  the  day-by-day 
lUe  of  the  good  neighbor  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  nelghborllness 
«•  la  not  sensitive,  not  Intuitively  xinderstanding  and  gracious 
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He  is  outwardly  kind  to 
discipline  of  memory,  plus 
only  because  of  political 
and  roll   in   his  mouth 
patronizingly  tolerant,  his 
delicate  flowering  of  the 

And  so  at  the  moment  I 
and  aggressive  anti-Semite 
In  this  free  American  a 
and  sadden  me.     I  have   i 
AryanLsm.  particularly  man;  ■ 
frlends-are-Jews  boys  and 

Now,  of  course,  there  are 
and  grieve  the  men  and 
who  are  of  their  kind, 
higher    proportion    of 
sensibilities    of    well-dlspos^ 
tion  of  Nordics  whose 
crude,  whose  good  taste  is 
vanity  rather  than  the 
other  words,  they  are   Just 
are  rendered  the  more  Igno^l 
overwhelming  strength  so 
give  them  sanctuary. 

In  Nazi  Germany  I  shoul  1 
the   current    benefits   of 
purged  soon  after  the  pani< 
Saxon -Pict-Celt- Welsh,  out 
Baptists.    In  my  boyhood  I 
to  school  In  a  rural 
home  to  the  nearest  railroad 
berghed"  in  a  lumbering  le 
biggest  ocean  then  known 
Involved  in  the  American 
cells  have  been  exposed  to 
war  that  has  been  fought 
before  Paul   Revere   buckle^ 
associates   and  acquaintanc  bs 
with  the  exception  of  the 
were  Nordics.     At  the  timi 
never  been  the  home  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.    Only  thr^ 
One  Jewish  merchant  at 
his  readiness  at  physical 
many  men  who  affronted 
that  even  a  Nordic  bounder 

In  due   time   I   became 
substantial  citizen,  otherwl^ 
achieved    a   satisfactory 
When  my  family  became  1 
doctors  were  Jews,  sometimes 
bors  along  with  Catholic 
after — or  maybe  it  was  how 
like  other  people,  a  part  of 
try  that  had   nurtured   m] 
patriarchs    and    merciless 
scarcely    been    conscious 
Jews — they  were  not  a  par 
nor  against  them.     If  the 
or  a  marked  man  to  be 
not  lodged  in  the 
the  chief  city  of  his  State 
as  a  printer.     In  need  of  a 
home  of  a  pleasant,  rathei- 
broken  English.     I  remained 
left  it  with  a  vivid 
that  lingers  in  my  memort 
in  about  the  same  way  thai 
any  strange  youth  under 
their  lowly,  obscure   state 
wholesomely  and  pleasantlj 
that  I  knew.     In  this  my 
children  of  Israel,  I,  a  Nordic 
no  characteristic  quality  in 
tlate  them  significantly 
portance.     I  have  often  si 
modest  dlfBdent,  self-effaclilg 
America  are  as  conunonplai  e 
leaking  roofs.    •     •     *    I 
from  the  statvis  of  "rich 

My  second  intimate  contt^t 
in  another  town.     He  was 
ident  tailor,  a  student  of 
the  first  I  had  ever  encoun 
books   he  wanted,    but   his 
boldness  as  a  thinker  was 

As  responsibilities   grew. 
came    to    know    Jewish 
phjrslclans,  Jewish  workingn^ 

I  came  early  to  see  that 
between  Jews  and  gentiles 

The  difference  always  wai 
hiunan  beings. 

Now.  I  would  not  be 
person,  since  I  am 
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,  but  only  because  of  the  practical 

a  sense  of  expediency.    He  Is  tolerant 

he  has  heard  and  likes  to  taste 

he   has   an   audience.     He   is  often 

I  ood  will  Is  a  synthetic  product,  not  a 

man  spirit. 

am  not  thinking  of  the  more  vicious 

who  outrages  the  majority  of  gentiles 

ere,  but  of  Aryans  who  merely  pain 

mind  rather  the  ox  and  the   ass   of 

.  but  not  all,  of  the  some-of-my-best- 

Of  the  vicious  fanatic  more  anon. 

many  unpleasant  Jews — but  they  pain 

of  good  sense  and  good  instincts 

so,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 

gentiles    who    habitually    Jar    the 

people.     There    is   a   higher   propor- 

are  not  lofty,  whose  manners  are 

low,  whose  pride  is  a  kind  of  Juvenile 

of  Innate  dignity  of  character;    In 

chimpanzees  with  clothes   on.     These 

e  because  they  are  conscloxis  of  their 

lt)ng  as  blood,  geography,  and  tradition 

probably  be  accounted  eligible  for  all 
c^lzenship.      My   line    must   have    been 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden.     I  am  Anglo- 
of  an  interminable  line  of  deep-water 
broke  furrows,  planted  crops,  and  went 
county.    It  was  9  miles  from  my 
My  forbears  on  both  sides  "Lind- 
surely  manner  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
_  )  them;  and  some  of  them  later  became 
Revolution.    I  am  assured  that  my  body 
lisease  and  other  misfortunes  In  every 
)y  our  country  except  the  Indian  riots 
■    on   his  saddle.     All   of   my   boyhood 
were  gentiles  and  Protestants   and. 
blackamoors  around  about,  all  of  them 
i    I  left  home  In  1905  my  county  had 
f  X)tball  player,  a  Harvard  graduate,  or  a 
"  -  or  four  Jewish  families  resided  In  It. 
county  seat  was  rather  celebrated  for 
(^smbat.     In  his  day  he  licked  a  good 
m.    He  was  game,  and  that  is  a  virtue 
can  respect, 
vhat   is   euphemitlstlcally   known   as   a 
'  -  the  editor  of  a  dally  newspaper.     I 
In   life.      I   married;    I    reproduced. 
1  we  called  doctors.     Sometimes  these 
Nordic  Aryans.    I  had  Jewish  neigh- 
Protestant  neighbors,  but  that  was 
I  came  to  know  that  Jews  were  people 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  same  coun- 
ancestors  and   me,   and   not   bearded 
^hy locks.      Indeed,    as    a    youth    I    had 
the    contemporaneous    existence    of 
of  my  little  world.    I  was  neither  for 
was  a  cunning  menace  to  my  world 
only  with  suspicion,  the  fact  had 
of  the  boy  who  at  19  arrived  In 
the  deep  South  to  seek  emplojrment 
boarding  house,  I  found  shelter  In  the 
pretty,   old   Jewish  lady,   who  spoke 
in  her  home  for  only  a  week,  but  I 
in  of  the  charm  of  that  small  circle 
today.     The  old  lady   mothered   me 
my  own  mother  would  have  cared  for 
r  roof.    Prom  all  I  could  see,  despite 
these   people    were    living   this    life    as 
as  any  Aryans  in  like  circumstances 
it  intimate  personal  contact  with  the 
.  Christian  country  boy  could  discern 
them  except  their  speech  to  dltferen- 
-  other  people  of  their  rank  and  im- 
compared  them  in  my  mind  to  the 
Aryan  bounders  who  In  my  part  of 
as  short-leaf  pines,  dogfennels,  and 
:iave  often  recalled  how  far  removed 
'"  my  friends  were, 
with  a  Jew  was  at  a  boarding  houso 
huge,  absurdly  fat  man.  an  Improv- 
x)oks  and  the  perfect  village   atheist, 
ered.    He  was  too  poor  to  buy  all  the 
love   of   learning   impressed   me    his 
•t  lost  upon  me. 

ny   contacts   with   Jews   multiplied       I 
"kihers    in    our    public    schools,    Jewish 
len  and  workingwomen, 

there  was  no  fundamental  difference 
13  such. 

between  individuals,  always  between 
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state  that  once  was  ruled  by  KU  Kluxers.  But  either  I  was  bom 
tolerant  or  I  learned  tolerance  and  acquired  rather  broad  human 
sympathies  after  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  basic  realities  of 
this  life — at  all  events  I  came  early  In  my  days  to  like  minorities 
and  to  distrust  majorities  with  regard  to  all  questions  involving 
delicate  human  relationships  and  prejudice. 

Certainly  I  have  learned  by  simple  observation  of  my  fellows 
that  a  "sorry  white  man"  is  a  sorry  white  man,  whether  he  be 
Semitic  or  Nordic  gentile.  Blatant,  obnoxious  human  beings  run 
true   to   a   more   or   less   fixed   pattern    everywhere   at   all   times. 

But  if  a  "sorry  white  man,"  or  a  blatant,  obnoxious  white  man 
happens  to  be  a  Jew,  gentiles,  my  brother  gentiles,  I  must  sor- 
rowfully report,  are  prone  to  notice  first  that  he  Is  a  Jew  and 
last  that  he  is  an  objectionable  human  being. 

If  he  be  a  gentile  it  Is  remarked  only  that  he  Is  an  objection- 
able htunan  being. 

It  is  never  noticed  that  be  is  a  gentile. 

Take  annoying  idiosyncrasies  of  personality  in  the  cruder  sort 
of  man  or  woman.  There  are  Nordic  gentiles  who  use  a  table 
naplLin  for  a  kerchief  on  cold  days,  who  eat  peas  with  a  knife, 
who  violate  all  the  rules  that  polite  people  value.  Sometimes 
they  are  rude  and  offensive  In  their  personal  relations.  Some- 
times their  conduct  is  revolting,  esthellcally  and  morally — they 
rob,  they  swindle,  lie,  and  abuse  whatever  power  they  may  have 
over  others.  But  those  whom  they  offend  never  think  to  say: 
"Gentiles!      •      •      •." 

Let  a  frustrated  Jewish  thinker  ttuTi  Communist  and  we  In- 
stantly hear  It  said  by  xuicrltlcal  gullible  gentiles,  "Communism 
Is  a  characteristic  Jewish  doctrine."  But  in  the  same  country  it 
is  the  "international  Jewish  banker,"  often  an  economic  tory. 
by  all  accounts,  who  has  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  him.  It  would 
app>ear  from  ctirrent  llterattire  here  and  in  Germany  that  the 
Jew  Is  at  once  the  evil  genius  of  communism  and  the  designing, 
sinister  pillar  of  capitalism — at  once  the  money-hating  Marxist 
and  the  money-lending  Shylock.  Numerous  writers  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this  familiar  picture,  a 
picture  that  is  made  all  the  more  grotesque  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  no  American  Jew  has  ever  acquired  a  personal  fortune 
compai-able  to  that  of  Rockefeller,  a  Harriman.  a  Schwab,  a  Sage, 
a  Du  Pont,  or  a  Ford.  Barney  Baruch,  he  of  an  old-line  South 
Carolinian  family,  and  the  Strausses  of  an  old-line,  genteel  Georgia 
family,  have  probably  come  nearest  among  American  Jews  to 
acquiring  riches  on  such  a  scale.  Mr.  Baruch  and  the  Strausses 
arc  and  have  been  "liberals,"  neither  dangerous  radicals  nor  wicked 
Tories.  The  alien-bom  Otto  Kahn  was  a  multimillionaire  Jewish 
banker — and  an  international  banker  at  that — but  he  was  harm- 
less socially  and  politically.  He  was  merely  obsessed  with  a 
desire  to  lead  all  Americans,  Jews  and  gentiles.  Into  noble  music 
halls,  where  their  souls  would  be  cleansed  and  refreshed. 

The  Rosenwald  Foundation  is  no  menace  to  anybody;  it  is,  on 
th°  contrary,  the  hope  chest  of  millions  of  underprivileged  Negro 
children 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  is,  to  be  sure,  a  pulpit  rebel,  but  no  more 
so  than  Jolm  Haynes  Holmes,  the  exponsive  Nordic  prophet,  and 
but  little  if  any  more  so  than  Harry  Elmerson  Foedlck.  the  Nordic 
Baptist  pastor  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. 

Again  disavowing  any  intention  of  special  pleading  for  Jews, 
it  is  only  proper  to  say  that,  despite  studied  discrimination  against 
them  and  contrary  to  the  prejudiced  impi-ession  of  the  more  shal- 
low-minded purged  Nordics,  Jews  have  had  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary record  in  recent  American  history — a  record  which,  in  truth 
it  must  be  owned,  is  slightly  better  than  that  of  Aryan  Nordics. 
The  record  shows  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  Jews  than  others 
have  landed  in  Jail.  I  say  nothing  of  the  admitted  cultural  emi- 
nence of  Jews. 

Now,  why  this  appalling  deficiency  In  human  Juices  by  which 
1,985.000.000  mortals  regard  the  frailties  and  virtues  of  15.000.000 
mortals  as  characteristic  of  their  racial  group?  It  is  assumed  of 
the  1.985,000,000  gentiles  that  they  have  no  uniquely  characteris- 
tic frailties  and  virtues,  but  are  Just  run-of-the-mine  folks,  some 
of  whom  are  good,  some  bad,  some  gifted,  some  stupid,  some 
healthy  and  strong,  some  weak,  some  prosperovis,  some  poor,  some 
backward,  some  advanced. 

The  Jew  does  naught  to  make  this  heterogenous  mass  of  1585,- 
000,000  people  seek  to  attain  solidarity  but  the  1.985.000.000  have 
by  their  ungallantry,  their  unsportlngness,  their  lack  of  sensitive- 
ness and  insight,  compelled  15,000.000  to  seek  solidarity  In  sheer 
self -protection.  This  makes  for  introspection  among  Jews,  it  tends 
to  bottle  up  in  them  the  rich  Juices  of  the  ages,  thus  depriving 
all  mankind  of  the  full  measure  of  its  inheritance  in  genius  and 
grace. 

It  seems  that  in  the  relatively  friendly  social  political  atmosphere 
of  our  country  Jews  already  have  shown  a  tendency  to  lose  their 
identity  and  their  race  consciousness  in  exact  ratio  to  their  per- 
sonal happiness  as  citizens  and  neighbors. 

Here  where  prejudice  is  ordinarily  passive  and  obsctuw  our  in- 
stinctive readiness  to  utter  the  pH-oper  noun  "Jew"  Instead  of  the 
common  noun  "man"  nevertheless  is  a  blemish  of  personality  to  be 
deplored,  a  blemish  which  should  be  a  reminder  of  an  ever-present 
malady  that  once  the  tone  of  our  social  system  Is  lowered  may 
become  virulent. 

To  be  sure,  the  historical  circimistances  (not  nature)  which 
made  the  Jew  a  tradesman  and  a  financier  have  had  their  subtle 
influence  in  distorting  the  picture  of  this  nUnorlty  as  put  on  canvas 
by  an  unchallenged,  vintroubled,  arrogant,  unfeeling  majority. 


The  tragedy  of  it!  Our  American  children  romp  together,  go  to 
school  together,  unconscious  of  any  issue  between  them,  as  classes. 
One  day  a  veil  descends  noiselessly  between  them.  Those  who  yes- 
terday were  Just  children  unaware  of  the  great  heritage  now  are 
grown,  and  so  are  Jews  and  gentiles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minority  in  each  group. 

The  Jewish  parent  sooner  or  later  must  face  this  searching,  sub- 
bing question  from  his  chUd  or  her  child,  "Why  am  I  different?" 

When  that  question  Is  raised  and  answered,  that  moment  the 
insidious  seeds  of  cynicism  are  planted  in  the  mind  of  tliat  child, 
citizen  of  the  republic,  heir  to  this  federation  at  ndgbborhood 
democracies. 

The  child  may  be  of  high  birth  and  gentle  rearing,  it  may  even 
have  genius  to  contribute  to  the  common  treasure  chest  of  tbm 
race — but  one  day  it  must  hear  from  the  lips  of  mother  or  father 
that  it  Is  In  some  obscure  way  "different"     •      •     • 

GentUes  did  that! 

Now.  if  in  time  of  common  travail  for  our  people  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  we  have  lately  experienced  a  bestial  demagogue  should 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  stir  the  pas&lons  of  the  foolish  and  dispossessed 
against  the  children  of  Israel,  how  could  my  son  and  my  nephews 
and  my  nieces  look  into  the  anguished  faces  of  their  Jewish  com- 
rades next  door,  as  they  stiffened  their  backs  to  resUt  the  stirge  of 
passion  rising  against  the  children  of  a  small  race  that  has  given 
civilization  so  much  of  its  flavw? 

Be  the  explanation  of  this  gentile  obtuseness  what  it  may.  It  la 
but  another  contributory  factor  in  the  insidious  malnutrition  of 
the  groping  human  spirit,  a  disorder  tl?at  has  handicapped  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  experience  and  contemplation.  Now, 
if  the  Nordic  gentile's  reputation  for  acuteness.  pood  manners,  and 
chivalry  were  all  that  is  at  stake  in  his  awkward  blundering,  his 
insensate  assertion  of  splf-rlghteousness  at  the  cost  ot  happlnesa 
In  others  might  be  dismissed  with  a  shrug. 

Unluckily,  however,  this  Is  a  practical  world,  in  which  all  our 
virtues  derive  from  practical  need,  all  our  vices  consist  of  disloyalty 
to  practical  values  If  virtues  liad  no  practical  value,  they  would 
not  be  virtues;  if  vices  did  no  practical  hami,  they  wrmi^  not  de- 
serve the  stigma  attached  to  them. 

If  Henry  Ford's  anti-Semitic  aberration  had  liefallen  him  after 
October  1929  instead  of  in  the  golden  age  that  was  the  Hardlng- 
Coolidge  era,  when  even  the  poor  man's  dough  was  relatively  thick 
and  sweet,  we  might  have  had  a  pogrom  somewhere  m  these  United 
States.  Impossible?  Don't  be  ridiculous!  An  Anierlcan  mob  is  as 
violent,  as  cruel,  and  as  blindly  unreasoning  as  the  mob  of  any  other 
country.  We  have  only  to  stir  its  passions  to  the  bottom.  We 
mobbed  Tories  and  looted  them  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  We 
mobt>ed  Copperheads  in  the  North  in  the  sixties;  we  mobbed  Union- 
ists in  the  South.  There  were  southerners  who  given  the  chance 
would  have  dismembered  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  were  northern- 
ers who  would  have  hung  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple  tree.  Coxey'a 
army  would  have  slaughtered  J.  P.  Morgan.  In  the  black  nineties 
there  were  Populist  fanatics  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  who  at  a  hint  from  Tom  Watson  would  have  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  lynch  Grover  Cleveland,  William  McKlnley,  and  Mark 
Hanna  in  a  row.  In  the  delirium  of  World  War  fever  even  the  calm- 
est of  us  looked  with  suspicion  upon  any  citizen  bearing  a  Teutonic 
name  and  we  shrieked  ominously  at  all  dissenters  against  war.  Ka 
Kltixism  cut  a  long  and  tortuous  trail  of  perfidy  and  stupidity  in 
the  twenties.  Luckily  for  the  Jews  Ku  Kluxism's  hate  was  directed 
primarily  at  Roman  Catholics,  who  felt  the  full  force  of  the  stuffed 
hoods,  but  Jews,  Negroes,  and  "foreigners"  did  not  by  any  means 
escape.  At  another  time,  tuider  other  conditions,  Jews  mlglit  easily 
be  the  chief  object  of  the  American  mob's  hatred.  But  for  the  mob's 
anti-Papal  obsession  in  the  early  twenties,  and  but  for  the  people's 
sense  of  economic  security  and  well-betog.  Henry  Ford's  incredible 
blunder  might  have  led  to  physical,  economic,  and  political  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  unparalleled  in  the  hlEtory  of  American  fanaticism. 

Had  this  calamitous  depression  begun  in  1920  I  shudder  to  think 
what  ghastly  consequences  to  our  people  might  have  accompanied 
a  crusade  of  so  powerful  and  ix>pular  a  man  as  Henry  Ford  was  at 
that  thne.  That  the  amiable,  well-meaning  Mr.  Ford  himself  wcxild 
have  been  appalled  and  sickened  at  excesses,  physical  or  political, 
does  not  les.sen  the  probability  of  excesses.  In  that  event  the 
Republic  would  have  been  maimed  for  life.  No  other  helpless 
minority  could  ever  again  have  expected  peace,  sec\irlty,  and  the 
right  to  ptUTue  happiness. 

The  American  Jew  today  is  fortunate  that  no  Nordic  scalawag 
and  demagogue,  with  the  wit  and  boldness  to  release  a  pestilence, 
has  risen  to  identify  in  the  minds  of  the  dispossessed  and  the 
despairing  the  Jew  and  the  devil  as  one  and  the  same. 

The  common  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  would  no  doubt  be  equal  In  the  end  to  repressing  &uch 
a  mob,  but  not  until  after  Irreparable  harm  had  been  done.  We 
have  to  remember  that  in  the  twenties  a  relatively  mild  form  of 
Ku  Kluxlsm  swept  like  a  plague  through  every  State  in  this 
Republic. 

Put  the  American  mob  in  rags  and  feed  it  on  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  of  the  man  who  still  has  an  Income,  convince 
it  that  Israel's  hosts  are  at  its  gate,  and  it  will  pick  up  its  flaming 
torch  and  march.  The  war  that  this  mob  fought  in  the  e.1117 
twenties  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  would  fade  Into  historical 
insignificance.  For  man.  I  regret  to  mport,  loves  bread  more  than 
he  loves  God. 

Chasms  between  groups  In  a  democracy  require  more  emergency 
bridges  than  the  citizens  of  that  democracy  can  afford  to  build. 
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more  than  they  are  technically  capable  of  building,  however  afflu- 
ent, however  reaourceful  they  may  believe  themselves  to  be.  The 
measure  of  a  democracy's  greatness  and  beauty  Is  In  the  chacma 
It  has  closed  by  uniting  sections  of  the  good  earth. 

The  hardened  categories  into  which  social,  racial,  and  rellglovis  and 
political  prejudices  have  forced  the  peoples  of  most  of  the  older 
countries  are  matters  entirely  familiar  to  us.  We  have  been  taught 
to  regard  them  as  storm  signals. 

But  if  we  have  been  taught  the  grim  lesson,  we  have  not  yet 
learned  it  well  enough.  We  have  learned  its  rudiments  and  memo- 
rized all  the  catch  phrases,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  plainly  deficient 
In  the  advanced  courses.  We  seem  slow  to  learn  that  we  gentiles 
as  the  indomitable  majority  are  short-sighted  and  unimaginative. 
We  think  we've  done  enough  when  we  cile  the  Jew's  acknowledged 
civil  rights  as  evidence  of  the  scope  of  our  democracy.  We  think 
we  have  met  our  opportunities  and  obligations  if  now  and  then 
we  compliment  the  Jew  for  his  loving  kindness  and  generous 
philanthropies.  We  are  willing  enough  to  exploit  him  everywhere 
as  a  valued  economic  convenience  and  to  salaam  before  him  politi- 
cally In  communities  where  he  is  strong.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  us  that  we  owe  it  to  the  thing  inside  ourselves  that  makes 
us  proud  to  do  better  than  tbat,  and  so  set  a  wholesome  example 
to  the  natural  haters  and  potential  firebrands  that  we  should 
know  Infest  every  community. 

If  we  are  to  coax  the  Jew  out  of  his  acquired  but  inevitable 
jTcuj}  consciousness  and  natural  sensitiveness,  and  if  we  are  at 
the  same  time -to  sink  the  fuel  that  feeds  the  leaping  flames  of 
passion  and  prejudice  and  at  last  bum  down  the  lovely  pillars  of 
civilization,  we  shall  have  to  purge  ourselves. 

That  striding  Colossus,  known  as  the  Nordic  gentile,  must  be 
bom  again.  He  must  hit  the  sawdust  trail  singing,  Just  As  I 
Am  Without  One  Plea,  lest  on  some  dark  tomorrow  his  tongue 
cleave  to  his  mouth  as  he  stands  aghast  at  the  wreckage  of  precious 
things  all  about  him. 


Construction  of  Superhighways  in  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  17.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  HERALD  OF  JANUARY  15,  1939 


Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  article 
from  the  Washington  Herald  of  January  15.  1939,  concerning 
the  construction  of  superhighways.  This  article  tells  of  the 
activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  Walter  A.  Jones  is  chairman.  The  P.  W.  A.  has 
made  a  grant  of  $26,100,000  for  this  work,  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  has  loaned  $35,000,000.  This 
Will  be  a  toll  highway.  Government  engineers  are  in  charge 
of  the  project.  Mr.  Jones  informs  me  that  employment  may 
be  provided  for  from  20.000  to  25.000  men,  with  activities  in 
areas  where  unemployed  coal  miners  and  factory  workers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  rehabihtate  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Herald  of  January  15,  1939] 

SxTPEiiRO.\os  Plan  Visions  Recovery — Expert  Would  Applt   Penn- 

SYLVANL*  Theory  To  Cure  Nation's  Ills 

Unemployment  virtually  ended  •  •  •  factories,  mines  and 
mills  once  more  operating  at  capacity  •  •  •  a  brighter  outlook 
for   labor. 

This  picture  could  become  a  reality — without  additional  Gov- 
ernment spending— 11  the  Nation  undertook  a  vast  program  of 
construction  of  superhighways  crisscrossing  the  country  believes 
Walter  A.  Jones.  Industrialist  of  Pittsburgh  and  Washington. 

not    tDLB    THEORY 

This  is  not  Just  an  Idle  theory  with  Mr.  Jones.  As  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  he  Is  at  present  engaged 
in  making  it  come  true  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  directing 
construction  of  a  superhighway.  162  miles  long,  which  will  connect 
the  State  Capitol  with  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  center. 

The  new  aU-weather  highway  will  follow  the  old  roadbed  and 
tunnels  of  the  abandoned  South  Penn  Railroad,  which  was  started 
as  a  competitive  line  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  1880's. 
The  project  was  dropped  after  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000 

Mr.  Jones'  proposal,  based  on  practical  experience  gained  In 
financing  and  supervising  the  huge  Pennsylvania  project,  is  simply 


to  apply  on  a  national  scale 
Pennsylvania. 
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Construction   of  this  4-lan( 
some  25,000  men  for  a  period 
employed  by  private  contractors 
miles  of   the   highway, 
indirectly  In  furnishing  materials 

"The  P.  W.  A.  has  estimated 
Pennsylvania  project  an  av 
be  employed   indirectly."   Mr. 
proximately  112,000  men  will 
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Construction  work  already 
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and  other  communities  have 
since  district  headquarters 
now   construction   gangs   hav« 
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All  these  Jobs  and  pay  rolls 
to  the  State.    Tolls  to  be 
be  applied  to  amortization  of 
Ing  the  road.     The  turnpike 
islature  to  construct,  finance, 
rowed   $35,000,000   from   the 
and   obtained   an   outright 
Works  Administration.    Bonds 
issued  to  the  R.  P.  C.  as  sectirl 

The  R.  F.  C.  sold  the  first 
banking  house  which  has  s 
public.     The  first  block  was 
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"Since  the  Government  wou 
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operate  with  the  various 
carefully  planned  system  of 
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divided   express  route   wUl   employ 
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and  supplies. 
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Jones  said.     "This   means   that   ap- 

be  gainfully  employed  both  directly 

highway." 
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from  users  of  the  highway  will 
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imy  to   a  practical   solution  of   the 

Mr.  Jones  said. 

network  of  superhighways  on  terms 
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"1  propose  that  this  work  be 
guaranteed  bonds,  to  be 
low  enough  to  attract  the  \ 

"Several    proposals    for    

relieve  unemployment  will   bo 
gress.     It  is  my  hope  that  a 
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employ  private  capital. 

"This  Is  Important  not 

problems,  but  also  because  

national     prosperity     and     the 
system." 
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"The  boon  to  employment, 
of  the  highways  and  indirectly 
rials  and  equipment,  is  a  stroni 
proposal,"  Mr.  Jones  said.      '1 
a  Job  of  'made  work,'  for  far- 
naturally  accrue. 
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this  great  new  market.     Tur. 
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and  payments  for  supplies 
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collector." 
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Tremendous  military 
of    superhighways,    Mr.    Jones 
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to  the  Navy  Yard  In  ~ 
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AND    TOLLS 
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pointed   out.    And    foreseeing   this 

's   defense   program,    Mr.   Jones 

feasibility  of  extending  the  Pennsylvania 

June  1940,  an  additional  112  miles 

Phlladel  )hla.    This  would  completely  con- 

bounda  les  of  the  State. 
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MaJ.  Oen.  E.  C.  Shannon,  commanding  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  describing  difficulties  encountered  In  transporting 
food  and  supplies  across  Pennsylvania  diurlng  the  World  War  days, 
said: 

"All  east-west  highway  routes  through  Pennsylvania  carried 
trucks  and  truck-trains  of  food,  supplies,  and  war  materials  from 
our  Midwestern  cities  to  the  coast  for  shipment  overseas.  All- 
weather  road  surfaces  were  few,  and  none  too  good  to  carry  the 
heavy  traffic,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  and  It  was 
only  by  the  untiring  and  patriotic  effort  on  the  prart  of  State 
highway  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  through  long 
days  and  nights,  that  these  caravans  got  through  at  all." 

ABOVE  FUX>D  LTVELS 

SlmUar  demands  arise  In  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Gen- 
eral Shannon  also  jxjlnted  out.  citing  the  disastrous  floods  of 
1936,  when  most  of  the  main  highways  In  Pennsylvania  were  under 
water.  The  Pennsylvania  superhighway  will  be  above  flood  levels 
for  Its  entire  distance. 

More  safety  at  greater  speed  will  be  possible  on  the  new  super- 
highway in  Pennsylvania.  Two  lanes  of  travel  each  for  opposing 
trafBc  will  be  separated  by  a  planted  strip,  eliminating  the 
danger  of  head-on  collisions.  Clover-leaf  Intersections  wiU  prevent 
a  cross-flow  of  trafBc.  Eight  tunnels  will  obviate  the  dangerous 
climbs  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  the  climbe  Involved  In  a  trip  over  the 
present  routes  represent  a  total  vertical  height  ot  13380  feet.  On 
the  new  route  this  total  will  be  only  3,940  feet,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  10.000  feet. 

GRADES    REDTTCED 

The  present  maximum  grades  of  9>4  percent  will  be  cut  to  3 
percent  and  this  obviously  will  greatly  curtail  the  dangers  of 
hklddlng  and  other  accidents  in  eleet  and  snow.  Curves  will  be 
limited  to  6"  with  a  radius  of  995  feet. 

With  higher  and  safer  speed  enabled,  Mr.  Jones  estimated  that 
motorists  will  save  at  least  2  hours  by  using  the  new  route  between 
Hanlsburg  and  Pittsburgh.  Truckers  will  average  a  saving  in  time 
equivalent  to  one  round  trip  weekly. 

Tolls  to  be  collected  will  range  from  $1.50  for  passenger  cars  to 
98  for  trucks  using  the  entire  road  one  way,  with  a  reduction  for 
round  trips. 

-The  financing  of  the  Pennsylvania  project  was  made  possible  by 
the  vision  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  cooperation  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickcs  and  Chairman  Jesse  Jones,  of  tlie  R.  F.  C.  all 
of  whom  believe  In  Its  necessity,"  Mr.  Jones  said. 


Direct  Buying  at  Private  Stockyards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  17,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  D.  M.  HILDEBRAND 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
D.  M.  HUdebrand,  of  Seward,  Nebr.,  president  of  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Association,  to  the  editor  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  calling  attention  again  to  the  destructive 
market  effects  of  direct  buying  at  private  stockyards  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  as  are  the  puWic  markets. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  following 
statements  in  Mr.  Hildebrand's  letter: 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1938  the  average  actual  cost 
to  the  packers  per  100  pounds  of  hogs  was  21.2  percent  less 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1937.  despite  the  fact  that  total 
imports  of  hog  products  were  32.7  percent  less  during  this 
period;  and  exports  erf  hog  products,  exclusive  of  lard,  in- 
creased 58.8  percent,  while  lard  extorts  increased  76.1  percent. 

Mr.  Hlldcbrand  also  states  that  Increases  in  hog  buying 
at  the  public  markets  have  been  very  slight  compared  to 
purchases  at  private  yards. 

I  express  the  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  to  bring  these  private  yards  under  regulation,  as 
the  public  markets  are,  for  the  protection  of  liie  hog  raisers 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo.  as  follows: 


DzxxMna  31.  1038. 
Edttob  World-Hexald. 

Omalia.  Nebr. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  member  of  our  association  has  directed  my  attention 
to  an  Item  which  appeared  In  yovir  column.  As  the  Publ.c  Pulse 
Beats.  Tuesday,  November  22.  1938.  over  the  dgnature  of  Mr.  Wehley 
Hardent>erg,  department  of  public  relations  and  trade.  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers. 

Mr.  Hardcnberg.  apparently  speaking  for  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  endeavored  to  Justify  recent  downward  trends  In  hog 
prices,  pointing  out  that  Department  of  Agriculture  quotations  were 
about  13  percent  lower  than  those  of  a  3rear  ago.  He  contended 
tbat  hog  prices  follow  the  trend  of  wholesale  meet  prices,  which  had 
also  declined,  according  to  his  statement,  due  to  greatly  reduced 
oonmuuer  buying  power  aiad  because  of  a  steady  Increase  in  the 
niunber  of  hcgs  marketed. 

While  Department  of  Agriculture  ^-tatlstlcs  do  slxow  an  Increase 
of  14>4  percent  In  the  total  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  Inspection  during  the  first  10  months  of  1938  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  In  1937,  It  shculd  be  not«d  tnat  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1938  the  average  actual  cost  to  packers  for  100  pcunds 
of  hogs  purcliased  was  21.2  percent  less  than  for  the  same  period  In 
1037.  despite  the  fact  that  carcass  dressing  yields  were  better  In 
1938  by  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Prices  of  slaughter  hogs  are  based  on  public  market  quotations, 
so  that  consideration  should  also  be  gtven  the  fact  that  durln; 
October  1938  packers,  according  to  Department  of  Aerlculturc  fig- 
ures, materially  increased  the  Tolume  of  their  dlrecv  purcha.ses  of 
hogs  in  the  country  ahead  of  public  price-determining  markets. 
Increasing  in  parallel  degree  the  extent  of  price  control  which 
could  be  exerted  through  direct  buying  operations. 

In  other  •words,  the  total  Increase  In  the  number  of  hogs  pxn-- 
chased  by  packers  dvn-lng  October   1938  over  the  same  month   in 

1937  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  comparatively  smsdl  increase 
In  the  number  of  hogs  purchased  at  pubUc  markets  during  that 
month.  The  figures  show  that  federally  Inspected  slatjghter  at 
hogs  for  October  1938  Increased  over  October  1937  by  698.000  head, 
while  the  increase  of  purchases  of  bogs  at  public  markets  as 
between  the  same  months  amotinted  to  only  126.000  head. 

Mr.  Hardenberg  refers  to  greatly  reduced  buying  power,  but  the 
December  Issue  of  the  Agricultural  Situation,  publlsbed  by  the 
Depsirtment  of  Agriculture,  shows  only  a  7-polnt  decline  In  na- 
tional Income  Index  numbers  for  October  1937  as  compared  to 
October  1938.  Moreover,  Mr  Hardenberg  fails  to  mention  the  fact 
that    total    lmp>orts   of    pork    products   for   the   first    10    months   of 

1938  were  32.7  percent  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1937.  while 
at  the  same  time  total  exports  of  pork  products.  exclusl\'e  of  lard, 
increased  58.8  percent,  with  lard  exports  alone  showlnf  an  Increaat 
of  76.1  percent. 

Since  packers  have  consistently  refxised  to  grant  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  right  of  access  to  their  records  showing  prices  re- 
ceived for  their  meat  and  animal  products,  livestock  growers  and 
feeders  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept,  at  face  value.  Mr.  Harden- 
berg's  statement,  tinsupported  by  official  statistics,  that  75  percent 
of  the  wholesale  meat  dollar  is  paid  the  livestock  producer  for  his 
meat  animals. 

Nevertheless,  hog  producers  wUl  continue  to  question  that  they 
are  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  meat  dollar,  so  loiig 
as  they  know  that  in  1916  the  processing  and  distribution  margin 
between  the  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  and  the  United  SUt«8 
average  price  of  pork  chops  amounted  to  13.1  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  in  1937  the  margin  had  been  widened  to  26.3  cents  per  pound. 
or  Just  double  the  average  margin  for  1916. 

Hog  producers  should.  Insofar  as  {xtsslble.  be  given  all  the  facta. 
Yours  very  truly. 

D.  M.  Hnj>a«AKO, 
President.  United  States  Uve  Stock  Association. 


Inaugnral  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 


INAUOURAL  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  FRANK  M.  DIXON,  GOVKRNOB 
OF  ALABAMA.  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  JANUARY  16.   1939 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
inaugural  address  of  Hon.  Prank  M.  Dixon,  Governor  of 
Alabama,  delivered  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  January  16: 

To  me  M  I  stand  fadng  this  great  throng  ai  my  friends  on 
this  my  Inatig-ural  day  there  comes,  more  definitely  than  any 
other,  the  realization  of  a  tremendous  responsibility.  The  satis- 
faction of  a  long  and  hard  fight  won.  of  course,  la  tbere.    But 
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I  And  that  satisfaction  secondary,  unlmprartant,  as  compared  to 
that  other  feeling.  For  as  your  Governor,  I  follow  a  long  line 
of  able  men.  representative  of  the  best  there  la  in  ovir  people, 
and  the  heritage  left  to  me  Is  one  of  duty  done. 

My  obligations  are  to  all  of  our  people,  not  to  any  class  or  group 
or  creed.  To  none  more  than  to  any  other  Is  this  Inaugural  due. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  employer  and  employee,  those  who  live 
on  oiir  farms  and  the  dwellers  In  our  cities,  all  can  come  with 
the  assurance  that  there  shall  be  no  preference  or  favoritism 
shown,  and  the  doors  of  the  Governor's  office  will  swing  as  wide 
op>en  to  the  bumble  toiler  as  to  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  For  even  had  there  been  any  other  thought  In  the  mind 
of  anyone,  any  thought  of  any  obligation  owed  to  this  or  that 
group  for  political  help,  that  thought  must  disappear  in  the  face 
of  the  overu-helming  vote  by  which  our  people,  from  every  walk  of 
life,  chose  me  as  their  Governor. 

The  problems  which  face  us  are  many  and  varied. 

In  the  operation  of  our  State  none  of  us  wants  to  go  backward. 
None  of  us  wants  our  schools  to  be  closed,  our  roads  to  remain 
un paved,  oxir  welfare  work  to  cease,  our  essential  governmental 
services  to  otir  people  to  falter  for  lack  of  funds.  All  of  us  are 
willing  to  pay.  and  pay  until  it  hurts,  for  a  modern  State  and  all 
that  that  term  means  to  a  people.  For  we  are  proud  of  this 
great  State  of  ours,  proud  of  its  heritage,  proud  of  the  banners 
our  people  have  carried  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  we  want  it  always 
to  face  the  rising  sun. 

KNUCHTEMXD.     KINDLT,    TOUOtAMT 

We  want  always  for  the  world  to  think  of  us  as  enlightened 
people,  sensitive,  kindly,  and  tolerant;  to  think  of  our  State  as  one 
in  which  humanitarian  principles  are  placed  first  in  the  category  of 
things.  In  which  there  is  a  deep-seated  recognition  that  we  who  live 
today  are  trustees  of  an  Inheritance  given  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
temporarily  ours,  to  be  passed  by  us  unsullied  to  our  sons  and 
daughters.  We  want  our  State  to  be  known  as  one  giving  to  its 
citizens  all  that  we  can  of  those  governmental  services  essential  in 
the  modern  relationship  of  a  forward -locking  State  to  its  people. 
This  we  are  in  large  measure  doing  today. 

But  our  people  are  paying  heavily  out  of  their  meager  resources 
for  these  services.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  that  their  hard- 
earned  money  shall  be  carefully  spent,  that  their  Government  be 
efficiently  run.  that  for  each  dollar  spent  there  shall  be  a  dollars 
return  in  benefits  to  them.  The  load  of  taxation,  whatever  form 
that  load  may  take,  whether  income,  license,  sales,  or  any  other 
taxes,  rests  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  shoulders  of  'the  poor,  and 
in  a  State  with  low  per  capita  wealth,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  obligation  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  people  is  rendered 
more  binding,  the  trust  more  sacred.  The  resources  available  must 
be  wisely,  efficiently  used.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  see  that  this  is 
done.  To  that  end  I  shall  propose  certain  changes  in  governmental 
forms,  a  modernization  of  our  machinery,  not  with  the  idea  of 
change  alone,  not  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  uprooting  the  good 
things  of  the  past,  but  with  Intent  to  recognize  the  growing  burden 
of  taxation  and  to  render  the  utmost  of  return  for  the  taxes  asked 
and  received. 

Our  problem  is  not  only  SUte-wide.  Since  1865  there  have  been 
burdens  unfairly  placed  upon  the  Southern  States.  The  discrimina- 
tion of  the  tariff  is  well  known,  with  Its  failure  to  protect  oxir 
products  of  farm  and  factory.  We  have  been  taxed  for  many  years 
to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  soldiers  who  defeated  us.  The  system  of 
freight-rate  discrimination,  which  has  received  the  able  attention 
of  our  retiring  Governor,  was  Installed  and  has  operated  to  prevent 
the  economic  expansion  and  prosperity  of  our  region.  Now  we  face 
the  operation  of  a  wages  and  hours  bill  which,  if  it  be  imfalrly 
administered,  can  destroy  our  industries.  All  who  have  studied  the 
problem  of  the  welfare  of  our  people  recognize  a  primary  necessity 
of  bringing  Industry  to  our  State,  thereby  achieving  a  better- 
balanced  economy.  Increasing  our  taxable  wealth,  lessening  our  tax 
load.  Increasing  the  income  of  the  citizens  of  our  State.  Prevention 
of  the  coming  of  industry  to  Alabama,  possibly  under  the  present 
law,  presents  a  danger  comparable  to  reconstruction,  a  danger  of 
which  we  must  always  be  keenly  aware. 


ON    WASHINGTOir 

It  Is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  prosper,  not  only  to  attend  to  oxur 
local  affairs  but  to  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  Wasliington. 

Where  can  we  be  effective?  Only  In  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  Once  the  party  has  chosen  its  nominee,  we  In  Ala- 
bama must  follow  its  lead.  How  can  we  be  effective  In  the  conven- 
tion? Only  by  acting  In  combination  and  In  concert  with  other 
Southern  States.  Divided  we  fall,  as  divided  we  fell  when  the  two- 
thirds  rule  was  abolished.  A  united  stand  would  have  prevented 
that  disaster.  But  what  is  done  is  done.  By  a  united  stand  we 
can  in  the  days  to  come  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  and 
only  m  that  way  can  we  remove  those  economic  barriers  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  people.  And  I  am  speaking  of  what  wUl  be  In 
1940:  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past;  of  the  quick,  not  of  the  dead, 
and  I  am  drawing  lessons  from  the  past  solely  to  chart  our  course 
In  the  days  to  come. 

Much  work  has  already  been  done  toward  bringing  about  a  con- 
cert of  action  by  Southern  States  in  defense  of  the  South  We 
must  prevent  any  division.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to  no 
candidate  in  advance,  since  then  we  would  be  powerless  to  help 
m  the  fight.  And  if  in  this  we  stand  in  the  way  of  any  man  am- 
bitious for  his  own  advancement,  then  he  must  yield  to  the  common 
good.  For  the  future  of  the  people  of  Alabama  is  of  infinitely  more 
anportanoe  than  that  of  any  man. 


A  great  and  good  man 
southern  city,  and  took  his 
acy.    Our  people,  yours  and 
struggle  and  sacrifice 
there  came  to  be  personified 
and  we,  their  children,  are 


stooil  In  this  place  In  1861.  In  this  fine  old 

ofith  of  office  as  leader  of  the  Confeder- 

mine,  followed  him  through  years  of 

throuih  a  bitter  and  hopeless  war.     In  him 

he  hopes  of  a  great  people.    That  lost, 

paying  the  bill  for  this  defeat. 


CORD 


s  Ul 
ALL  THAT  WZ  ASK 

Today  we  have  no  thougl  t  of  anything  save  playing  our  part, 
loyally,  within  the  structure  ( if  these  United  States.  We  represent  a 
generation  blooded  In  the  1  elds  of  France  In  the  armies  of  our 
country.  All  that  we  ask.  al  that  we  demand,  is  that  there  be  a 
cessation  of  unfair  attacks  u  Kjn  us — that  we  be  allowed  to  live  and 
to  prosper  in  the  degree  alio  ted  to  us  by  a  beneficent  Providence, 
without  the  artificial  barriers  placed  in  our  way  by  partisan 
politics  or  sectional  Interest ;. 

Why  should  I  interest  mys  ;lf  in  this  and  consider  it  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  record  in  this  address?  As  your  Governor  I  can  do 
much  to  help  in  bringing  otr  own  house  In  order.  But  if  I  can 
be  of  help  in  removing  these  discriminations  against  us  which  have 
kept  our  people  poor  these  many  years,  I  will  be  contributing  to  a 
cause  even  more  effective  for  our  ultimate  prosperity  than  can 
come  from  any  admlnistratio  a  of  the  affairs  of  our  State.  Remove 
the  load  we  xmfairly  carry  and  I  will  guarantee  prosperity  to 
Alabama.  r      e       j 

Alabama  is  going  forward,  God  has  been  good  to  ua.  He  has 
blessed  us  with  these  great  r  vers,  with  an  abundant  rainfall  with 
fertile  lands,  with  a  long  growing  season,  with  a  great  mineral 
wealth,  with  homogenous  p©)ple,  with  the  tools  out  of  which  can 
be  forged  every  element  of  a  worth-whUe  life. 

Industry  seeks  to  come.  V  e  welcome  It,  since  it  wUl  give  us  the 
balanced  agriculture  and  Inc  ustry  with  which  our  wealth  wUl  in- 
crease. Industry  now  here  s«  eks  to  prosper;  it  shall  be  given  every 
fair  encouragement.  Our  rur  U  schools  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory are  running  their  full  7-  nonth  terms  without  further  debt-  we 
will  Increase  that  term.  Oar  wildlife  and  valuable  timber'  re- 
sources will  be  conserved.  I  isofar  as  we  are  able  we  will  increase 
our  help  to  the  unfortunate.  The  road-buUdlng  program  wUl  con- 
tinue. All  of  those  varied  activities  of  our  Government  which 
mean  services  to  our  peop  e  will  continue,  strengthened  The 
planned  development  of  our  5tate.  materially  as  well  as  spiritually 
wUl  go  on.  to  the  end  that  this  wonderful  heritage  temporarUy 
entrusted  to  us  shall  be  acco  mted  for  tenfold  to  our  children 

In  the  administration  of  t  le  affairs  of  a  State  there  can  be  no 
meeting  of  minds  and  agreements  on  all  points.  Men  and  women 
are  human  with  minds  of  th«  ir  own.  with  hopes  and  ambitions  and 
convictions  the  resvUt  of  the  thought  and  environment  of  a  life- 
time ^"      °"      ♦>>.>♦      T      -1„ »J_     i-       J  ^^  ....  *      "     ^"-^ 


In  all  that  I  do  or  tiy  to  do  there  will  be  the  purpose  to 


serve  our  people — from  you, 


The  Proposed  Pu&et  Sbund 
Harbor,  and  C)ol 


my  friends  and  neighbors.  I  ask  an 


Objective  point  of  view.  Wtere  we  disagree  let  it  be  In  friendli- 
ness; where  we  agree  let  us  unite  with  redoubled  vigor,  elrd  un 
our  loins  and  follow  with  si  igleness  of  purpose  the  straight  road 
into  the  future  making  the  ;ood  of  our  people  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  •  o  guide  us  out  of  the  wilderness  into 
happiness  and  peace.  ««"*<«* 


Grays  Harbor,  Willapa 
umbia  River  Canal 


REMARKS 

HON.  MAllTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  ^  i^ASHINGTON 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Wednesday.  January  18.  1939 


ARTICX.E   PREPARED   BY   TflE 

WAYS 


PACIFIC   NORTHWEST   WATKB- 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washing  ;on.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  th(  Record,  I  insert  an  article  pre- 
pared by  the  Pacific  Nort  iwest  Waterways  Association  de- 
scribing the  merits  of  the  proposed  canal  connecting  Puget 
Sound,  Grays  Harbor.  WUapa  Harbor,  and  the  Columbia 
River. 

The  article  is  as  follows 

A  Dtoist  OF  Facts  Conckhni]  re  the  Phoposto  Canals  CotrsrcTnta 
PucET  SouKD,  Grays  Hahboi  .  Willapa  Harbor,  and  the  Columbia 
RIVER— A  Project  of  VrrAL  [mportance  in  the  Interest  of  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Natio^ial  Defense 

J  REWORD 
egory.  C.  E.  C,  U.  8.  Navy  (retired) ) 
;et  Sound  with  the  Columbia  River 
^r,  T^«,         Ku     o  .     This  was  first  proposed  by  Jeffer- 

8on  Dav^.  whUe  Secretary  of:  War.  about  1856.     It  was  sWested 
as  a  military  measure,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  commerce         "W»«"«" 
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From  time  to  time  the  proposal  has  been  revived,  only  to  be 
pushed  a.side.  as  the  magnitude  seemed  to  be  too  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  commerce.  Until  this  year  no  real  study 
has  been  made  of  the  project.  Some  calamity  was  required  to 
bring  it  to  the  fore.  That  has  come  In  the  form  of  serious  unem- 
ployment and  ttierefore  extreme  losses  in  the  industry  of  the  south- 
west part  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

That  action  was  necessary  is  indicated  by  the  passage  of  the 
canal  act  by  the  1933  session  of  the  iegislatiire  of  the  State.  A 
commission  was  app>olnted  to  study  the  economic  feasibility  of 
theee  canals.  It  submitted  a  favorable  report  on  June  7.  1033. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Honorable  Clarence  D.  Martin, 
approved  this  report  July  6,  1933.  It  has  at  the  present  time, 
therefore,  the  status  of  an  approved  project  to  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  the  financial  arrangements  can  be  made. 

This  waterway  is  a  necessity  if  Washington  Is  to  regain  her 
prestige  as  the  principal  source  of  timber  and  tim'jer  prodiicts  for 
the  United  States.  Other  resources  will  continue  to  be  locked  up 
imtil  a  cheaper  method  of  transportation  Is  provided  than  is  now 
available. 

Read  the  Important  message  conveyed  in  this  article  and  give 
It  serious  thought. 

location  and  route  of  the  waterway 

There  are  three  sections,  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  to  Grays  Harbor  Canal:  Leaving  Puget  Sound  at 
Olympla  by  way  of  Budd  Inlet,  thence  by  way  of  Perclval  Creek 
through  Black  Lake.  Black  River  Valley  to  the  Junction  of  Black 
River  and  the  Chehalls  River,  thence  down  the  Chehalls  River 
Valley  into  Grays  Harbor.     Length  about  50  miles. 

Grays  Harbor  to  Willapa  Harbor:  Leaving  the  channel  of  Grays 
Harbor  at  South  Bay.  passing  In  a  general  southerly  direction  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  and  on  the  westerly  side  thereof,  for  a 

distance  of  aix^ut  9  miles,  entering  WUlapa  Harbor  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  Tokeland  Peninsula. 

Willapa  Harbor  to  Columbia  River:  Leaving  WiUapa  Harbor  near 
Bakers  Slough,  thence  In  a  general  southerly  direction  along  the 
easterly  edge  of  the  bogland  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  for 
about  5  miles,  thenoe  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction,  entering 
tide  water  at  the  northerly  end  of  Bakers  Bay. 

The  routes  and  locations  were  surveyed  and  determined  by  the 
Canal  Oommlmtion  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

size  of  canals 

The  commission  reccmmends  the  construction  of  a  lock  canal 
from  Puget  Sound  at  Olympla  to  Grays  Harbor  with  locks  of  not 
less  than  60  feet  by  600  feet;  a  depth  of  14  feet  over  upper  miter 
Bills,  and  having  a  total  lift  of  approximately  90  feet  above  mean 
sea  level:  minimum  bottom  width  of  canal  section  to  be  not  leas 
than  90  feet  for  light-draft  seagoing  ships  and  capable  of  future 
enlargement  as  tonnage  develops. 

The  Grays  Harlior  to  Willapa  Harbor  and  to  the  Columbia  River 
Canals  are  recommended  on  a  sea-level  basis,  with  a  minimum  bot- 
tom width  of  120  feet  for  light-draft  seagoing  ships  drawing  13 
feet  In  salt  water  and  capable  of  future  development  as  tonnage 
Increases. 

FAVOKZa)  BY  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  ENCXNEEBS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  for  rivers  and  hartxirs  in  their  report  to 
Congress  recommending  1.600  projects,  totaling  an  estimated  cost  of 
$8,000,000,000.  have  included  this  canal  project  as  meritorious. 

COST  OP  CANAL 

Careful  calculations  of  various  factors  to  be  considered,  with  full 
allowance  for  the  requirements  of  the  act  creating  the  canal  com- 
mission, which  declared  Its  purpose  to  provide  the  greatest  amoxmt 
of  individual  emplojTnent.  results  in  an  estimate  of  $33,921,638  as 
the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 

estimatkd  revenue 

Studies  made  by  the  canal  commission  indicate  a  present  and 
prospective  annual  revenue  from  tolls  for  the  two  coastal  canals 
of  $464,000  with  a  reasonable  forecast  of  increased  toUs  to  $682,000 
within  a  period  of  10  years.  For  the  Puget  Sound  to  Grays  Harbor 
Canal  the  Immediate  prospective  toll  would  be  $1,586,000  with  a 
reasonable  increase  to  $2,560,000  within  10  years. 

METHODS    or    FINANCING    PROJECT 

By  terms  of  the  legislative  act  creating  the  canal  commlSBlon 
the  waterways  cannot  be  paid  for  from  State  funds. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  the  canal  project  to  have  it 
adopted  as  a  Federal  project  and  paid  for  by  direct  Federal  grants 
Of  money.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
the  entire  cost  of  waterwa3rs  as  development  work  necessary  foar 
national  welfare  and  defense.  All  waterways  are  now  owned,  oper- 
ated, and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Revenues  to  be  derived  from  tolls  (as  mentioned  above)  should 
In  time  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  waterway  project.  These  rev- 
enues will  accrue  to  the  National  Government,  as  it  is  the  purpoee 
of  the  association  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take  over  the 
entire  project  from  start  to  finish. 

The  law  of  the  State  forbids  any  tax  levy.  There  can  be  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  for  this  construction  program;  yet 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  theirs  directly. 

BASIC  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WATERWAY 

To  connect  the  inland  waterwaj's  of  Puget  Sound  and  northern 
waters  of  Alaska  to  the  inland  wKterwaj^s  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Blvera.    The  present  barrier  to  inland  waterway  oommunl- 
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cation  from  the  Snake  River  to  Juneau  Is  the  natuml  obstacle  the 
canals  would  remove,  creating  the  greatest  Inland  waterway  in  the 
world.  I 

BENEFITS  ASSURED  BY  THE  PROJECT 

Construction  of  the  waterway  as  outlined  will  prorlds  at  one* 

the  greatest  amount  of  diversified  employment.  e^>ecially  for 
Skilled  craftsmen,  offered  by  any  project  now  before  the  Federal 
Government,  excepting  possibly  the  Tennessee  Valley  operation. 

There  will  be  about  60  miles  of  extended  and  correlated  work- 
ings, excltislve  of  dredging,  which  will  offer  a  Job  lor  every  type 
of  workman. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  tasks  provided  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Concrete  locks  would  employ  about  2.000  concrete  workers, 
laborers,  carpenters,  steel  workers,  hoist  and  pimip  engineers,  and 
allied  crHftsmen. 

Spillway  construction,  mostly  ooncripte  maaonry,  wotUd  employ 
an  equal  number  of  the  same  type  of  workers. 

Excavation  would  employ  large  ntunbers  of  ordinary  labor  and 
men  who  live  by  the  various  types  of  water-front  activity — tugboat 
and  launch  men,  riggers,  loggers,  swampers,  pipe  handlers,  firemen, 
ship  carpenters,  and  deck  hands. 

Simultaneously  several  thousand  men  would  be  employed  In 
clearmg  rlghts-cf-way,  building  temporary  roads,  crossings,  and 
relocating  logging  roads,  and  preparing  piling  and  cribbing  of 
many  kinds.  The  formation  of  canal  benn  and  the  subgrading  for 
roadways  along  the  canal  would  employ  many  teams  and  imctors. 
The  bridges  to  be  erected  constitute  a  major  operation,  employ- ing 
at  least  another  2,000  men  A  vast  amount  of  hand  labor  would 
be  used  in  the  rlprappiiig  and  protective  work  on  the  canal  bank?. 
Supplementary  road  building  would  utilize  the  labor  of  many 
hundreds  of  men. 

In  addition,  as  many  more  men  would  be  Indirectly  employed 
in  industries  supplying  steel  and  concrete,  lumber  and  machinery, 
and  other  materials  and  equipment  needed  in  the  canal  project, 
it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  some  20,000  men  would  be  given  work, 
directly  and  Indu-ectly,  during  the  period  of  construction. 

Northwest  fanners  would  benefit  directly  by  the  project,  for 
requirements  of  foodstuffs  for  the  mviltltude  of  persons  working 
on  the  project  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  eggs,  butter,  meats, 
flour,  and  produce.  Clothing  supplies,  medical  and  personal  needs 
of  the  workers  would  also  be  supplied  by  Northwest  Arms  in  large 
amounts. 

Supervision  and  direction  of  all  these  workers  would  absorb 
large  numbers  of  technically  trained  persons  now  unemployed. 

It  is  evident  that  unemployment  continues  to  be  a  menace  to 
society's  welfare.  This  project  is  so  located  near  to  centers  of 
population  that  many  men  could  work  on  It  and  still  be  home 
part  of  the  time,  their  home?  undisturbed,  and  their  familirs 
intact.  Simple  camp  accommodations  will  be  sufficient  for  men 
at  work.  This  project  is  needed  to  relieve  vmemployment ;  the 
country  needs  the  completed  canal  to  Join  two  great  waterways. 
The  money  paid  out  in  wages  will  go  into  circulation  rapldJy. 
stimulating  trade  and  Industry  In  the  Northwest. 

PBOTBcnoN  roa  ucht-dbaft  vessels 

There  are  about  30.000  craft  of  various  claasificattons  registered 
at  ports  along  the  Northwest  u'aters—  Puget  Sound.  Grays  Harbor. 
Willapa  Harbor,  and  the  Columbia  River. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  fishing  vessels,  nxany  tug*  and 
barges,  light -draft  cargo  vessels,  and  thousands  of  pleastire  craft 
which  will  use  the  waterways  for  business  and  pleasure.  In  tima 
of  bad  weather  the  fishing  fleets  will  find  a  safe  passage  through 
the  canals. 

NAVAL    AND    MIUTARY    USES 

The  naval  forces  at  the  Puget  Sound  base  are  at  present  limited 
to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  for  Ingress  and  egress.  The  pro- 
posed waterway  would  permit  more  than  balf  the  commissioned 
vessels  of  the  Navy  to  enter  and  depart  by  the  canal,  declares 
Rear  Admiral  Gregory,  who  also  says  that  the  two  lower  canals 
would  accommodate  three-fourths  of  the  registered  ships  of  the 
Navy  with  the  tide  at  mean  sea  level. 

Plans  arc  completed  for  a  submarine  base  located  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  sea-level  canals  vTould  allow  the  submarines 
to  operate  from  that  base  throtigh  either  Grays  Harbor,  Willapa 
Harbor,  and  Puget  Soxind.  in  addition  to  the  Columbia  River 
entrance,  and  come  to  the  relief  or  support  of  any  naval  unit 
engaged  In  battle  at  the  straits.  Vessels  moving  from  Puget 
Sound  would  have  three  other  exits  into  the  ocean  if  the  canals 
were  constructed.  The  navy  yard  at  Bremerton  Is  becoming  » 
principal  base  for  construction  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  such 
craft,  and  for  fleet  repairs.  The  proposed  waterways  would  en- 
hance its  value  to  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  largest  military  bases  on  the  west  coast.  Fort  Lewtt. 
is  being  developed  as  a  principal  center  of  military  concentration. 
The  safe  and  rapid  transport  and  transfer  of  heavy  ordnance  and 
munitions  t>etween  defensive  points  along  the  coast  is  now  Im- 
peded by  -highway  bridges  of  light  captaclty  and  highways  which 
are  Inadequate. 

The  Boeing  airplane  factory  at  Seattle,  one  of  the  largest  such 
plants  in  the  country,  produces  large  numbers  of  fighting  ships 
for  the  Government.  This  industry  deserves  the  extra  protecUoa 
a  canal  would  give. 

At  Dupont  is  situated  one  of  the  largest  powder  plants  in  the 
cotintry.  and  Hogtnn  Bay,  near  Olympla,  Is  a  stonge  plant  at 
the  Giant  Powder  Co.  These  Indtistrles  will  provide  huge  war 
supplies  in  case  of  conflict,  cuppUas  which  can  beat  be  moved  bf 
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water  tnnsporUtlon.    With  the  canal  completed,  trazisportatlon 
would  be  fadliuted. 

The  cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  the  canal,  and  In  the 
time  of  national  danger  the  existence  of  the  new  waterway  might 
eaally  be  worth  a  fleet  of  battleships  in  Its  strategic  value. 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  WATERWAY 

Effect  on  tariffs  and  transportation  was  developed  before  Colonel 
Sturdevant.  United  States  district  engineer,  when  It  was  shown 
that  for  a  20-mlle  haul  by  rail  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  of  logs 
Is  from  82.50  to  $3,  depending  on  weight.  The  same  haul  by  water 
would  be  from  30  to  75  cents.  Comparative  tariffs  on  general 
freight  would  show  similar  contrasts.  With  an  annual  package  and 
merchandise  movement  of  450.000  to  500.000  tons  flowing  between 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  points,  the  readjustment  of 
tariffs  would  resiilt  In  a  big  saving  to  shippers. 

Prospective  traffic  through  the  waterway  will  be  greatly  increased 
as  the  opportunities  of  water  shipment  Increase.  Vast  undeveloped 
natiiral  resources  of  adjacent  regions  will  be  developable  with 
cheap  water  transportation  available.  Known  deposits  of  man- 
ganese. Iron  ore,  and  phosphates  In  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  coal 
regions  all  along  western  Washington,  logging,  lumbering,  fishing. 
and  similar  activities  now  existing  will  all  respond  to  a  cheapening  of 
transportation  When  the  waterway  Is  completed. 

It  Is  proper  to  aasume  that  llmcstona,  coal,  fuel,  ores  of  all  kinda, 
iUh  and  fishing  ve«ela,  sand.  graYcl,  and  cement,  pulpwood,  pulp, 
•nd  paper,  logs  In  raftt  and  on  b«rg«a,  0ulpbur,  pho«rphat«s,  and 
Mlds,  pleMttrc  craft,  tufs,  scows,  and  mlxed'Cargo  vtascla  will  um 
tlM  new  waUrway  as  aa  ln«td«  pasaag*  In  pr«ferrac«  to  ib«  out' 
*>d«  route,  Vor  many  product*  preMmt  blgpi  traaaporution  rat** 
prairent  atrtiopmtmt  and  exploitation, 

Orain  trana^ortotion  from  tlio  tnt0nor  to  ttM  com(  toy  way  of 
ttM  MfwlM  and  OolumMa  llltert,  hIoihi  ttM  n«w  waterway  to  C*)' 
iumMM  tUfw  ftfMl  Ptmet  fouiM  pnrut,  will  b$  imr—ma  m  th* 
watorwsye  aro  Improvod/    TIm  foe&rd«  «hoir  tVt  million  ton«  of 

Kaln  mtufta  from  ttM  inland  tNMin  territory  of  Oregon,  Waetv* 
gUm,  and  Idalio  to  ttM  eoaet  in  ttM  lO'yeMr  fMrlod  Ju<»i  cloned. 
In  tiM  opfKMlte  direction  would  move  a  eontlnuoue  flow  of  coal 
•rul  other  txwl.  feacoaet  producte  aiid  commodlt)e«,  tud  imported 
gooda  to  Oregon,  Wa«t)ington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  at  greatly  ad' 
Justed  and  cheaper  transportation  rates. 

Canadian  Oovernment  subetdlzed  curriers  are  helping  to  build  a 
great  port  at  Vuncouver,  B.  C.  through  cheapening  transportation 
of  grain  and  other  products  from  the  Interior  to  the  coast.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  dune  to  remove  obstacles  to  transportation  and 
commerce  between  United  States  cities  will  Iron  out  Inequalities 
between  cities  and  sections  and  will  bring  growth  and  prosperity 
to  west-coast  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  any  improvements  for  navigation  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  will  be  denied  fiUl  value  until  the  obstructions  between 
the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  are  overcome.  With  the  proposed 
canals  built,  and  not  before,  will  the  waterway  from  the  Inland 
empire  to  Alaska  function  as  a  whole. 

Improvements  on  the  Columbia  are  going  forward,  through 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.  The 
proposed  canals  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  Columbia 
and  Puget  Sound,  necessary  for  the  movement  by  water  trans- 
portation of  products  from  the  Inland  empire  to  Northwest  cities. 

Log  and  timber  movements  will  be  facilitated.  Logging  is  increas- 
ing in  cost,  due  to  limited  and  controlled  logging  roads.  In  addition 
to  merchantable  timber  there  are  vast  stands  of  pulpwood  timber 
around  Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor,  with  pulp  mills  operating 
to  lx)th  the  north  and  south.  The  canal  would  make  Interchange  of 
logs  and  pulpwood  easy  and  cheap.  Logs  from  this  area  could  move 
to  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  points  cheaply,  without  the  danger  of 
towing  by  sea  or  costly  rail  shipment.  The  canals  will  provide  the 
needed  safe  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  of  these  raw 
products  to  mills. 

Coal  and  iron  deposits  would  be  developed  with  the  waterway 
furnishing  cheap  transportation.  The  only  hard-coal  deposits 
In  the  Northwest  which  compare  with  eastern  anthracite  are 
found  easterly  of  Bellingham.  The  gas  coals  of  Washington  are 
being  used  all  along  the  coast.  The  coking  coals  produce  the 
highest  percent  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  for  any  State  In  the 
Union  If  these  fuels  are  to  t>e  made  available,  along  with  high- 
grade  soft  coal  of  the  Bellingham  and  Seattle  territories,  cheap 
transportation  must  be  provided.  The  proposed  waterway  Is  the 
answer  to  this  need. 

Industrial  development  will  follow  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
The  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  pwwer  dams  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  electrical  energy  at  low  rates  for  Industrial  uses. 
Raw  materials  In  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  the  area  reached 
by  the  waterway.  Where  cheap  transportation  and  raw  materials 
abound  and  cheap  power  Is  available.  Industry  develops.  It  Is  no 
dream  to  say  that  in  the  immediate  future,  with  the  canal  con- 
necting Alaska  and  the  Inland  Empire,  the  development  of  mul- 
tiple industries  in  this  area  will  be  certain. 

THE  CHAJLLZNGX  Or  TODAT 

No  more  opportiine  time  for  construction  of  this  waterway  could 
be  found.  The  Nation  is  spending  billions  to  provide  work  for 
unemployed,  to  wipe  out  hardship  and  privation,  and  to  prevent 
starvation. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  economic  need,  no  question  of  the 
Tltal  part  the  waterway  would  play  in  Pacific  Northwest  develop- 
ment. Capable  engineers  have  found  the  project  feasible.  As  a 
work-making  project  It  la  unequaled  In  the  Northwest,  for  actual 
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construction  would  be  started 
be  given  jobs  almost  at  cnoe 

•nie    progressive   developmfl(nt 
canal.    Industrial  centers 
spring  up  In  the  territory 
furnish  work  for  thousands, 
ucts.  and  bring  renewed  life 

The  canal  can  and  will  be 
In  State  and  National  circles 
every   great  project.    Action 
bring  the  canal  into  being, 
tive  to  public  demands.     A 
upon  the  congressional 
supporters  cannot  but  have 

The  clarion   call   of  opport 
action.    The  future  of  the 
With  the  waterway  removing 
movement  of  trade,  there 
objective   is  worthy  the  stee! 
pioneer  stirs  in  answer.    The 
connecting  link  in  its  great 


In  a  few  weeks  and  thousands  could 


of   the   Northwest   demands   the 
established,  and  other  certain  to 
wlien  the  waterway  Is  completed,  will 
markets  for  vast  quantities  of  prod- 
west-coast  activities. 
1  luilt  if  .sufficient  enthusiasm  is  raised 
o  overcome  the  inertia  that  hampers 
in   Congress   is   the   prime   need   to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  sensi- 
cpncerted  demand  for  the  canal  made 
of  this  State  by  all  canal 
effect, 
unity   is   sounding,   calling   men   to 
Pacific  Northwest  sways  in  the  balance, 
natural   barriers  to  free   and  easy 
come  more  prosperous  days.     The 
of  fighting  men — the  spirit  of  the 
Northwest  wants  and  will  have  this 
ifaland  waterways. 
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Mr,  VOORHIS  of  Callfa  rnia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarkf ,  I  am  c  leased  to  include  what  seems  to  me 
a  most  timely  comment  by  Columnist  Heywood  Broun  con- 
cerning the  recent  appointment  by  the  President  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  is  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  in  elllgent  comments  concerning  Mr. 
Hopkins  that  I  have  seen. 

[Washington  Daily  News] 

IT  I  ETMS  TO  MS 

(By  H?ywood  Broun) 

It  is  my  hope  that  Harry  ]  lopkins  will  Increasingly  become  bet- 
ter known  to  the  American  public,  now  that  he  has  been  made  a 
member  of  President  Rooscelt's  Cabinet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  moa  t  useful  and  able  young  men  who  have 
come  mto  governmental  leadership  In  some  time. 

Curiously  enough  his  capa  :ities  are  not  widely  known.  Hopkins 
is  far  from  being  a  recluse.  He  is  and  will  continue  to  be  good 
newspaper  copy.  But  this  '  ery  fact  has  tended  to  obscxire  the 
salient  factors  in  his  menta  and  emotional  equipment.  For  In- 
stance, a  good  many  columns  have  been  written  about  the  fact  that 
Harry  Hopkins  likes  to  go  to  ace  tracks  and  make  a  mild  and  timid 
wager  in  an  effort  to  knock  t  own  the  favorite.  I  have  written  two 
or  three  of  those  light  essays  myself.  My  intention  was  friendly, 
because  I  have  an  enormous  iidmiration  for  Hopkins. 

But.  in  collaboration  with  other  columnists,  I  realize  now  that 
this  sort  of  stuff  has  been  lomewhat  punishing.  The  picture  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  the  regular  i  -uy,  has  thrown  a  shadow  across  the 
more  Important  plctm-e  of  a  i  ealous  liberal  who  is  a  tireless  worker. 
Not  by  any  stretch  of  the  iriaglnation  could  Hopkins  be  called  a 
radical.  He  is  not  dedicated  to  revolutionary  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  structure  cf  America.  I  assume  that  there  may 
be  opposition  to  his  appoint]  aent  on  the  ground  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  Washington  wild  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  j  articular  group  has  no  existence  save 
in  the  mind  of  conservativs  and  highly  imaginative  newspaper 
commentators.  Nor  is  there  any  support  at  all  for  the  rumor  that 
Harry  Hopkins  has  done  a  )ersuasive  and  subtle  lob  in  leading 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  left. 

The  story  has  gone  the  roi  nds  that  Harry  Is  allied  with  Thomas 
Corcoran  and  Benjamin  Coh?n  in  an  effort  to  change  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  overnight  into  i^  Socialist  regime.  Nothing  could  be 
more  silly.  Roosevelt,  right  or  wrong,  has  run  his  own  show  from 
the  beginning.  He  has  llst<ned  to  many  counselors  and  heeded 
the  advice  of  a  few.  but  on  he  whole  the  major  trends  and  deci- 
sions of  the  New  Deal  have  h  Jen  in  line  with  his  own  thought  and 
policy. 

Indeed,  I  would  venture  the  gueas  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  been  on  all  Important  issues  slightly  more  radical  than  any 
of  his  advisers,  with  the  pojsible  exception  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
The  Nation  has  been  told  by  i  ow  that  the  President  takes  scrambled 
eggs  instead  of  "grilled  mUlli  maire"  for  breakfast.  The  tasty  side 
dish  which  the  Chief  Execut  ve  eschews  will  not  be  placed  on  th« 
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platter  of  Rarry  HOfridna,  now  that  he  has  become  the  Secrvtary 

of  Commerce.  Businessmen  will  not  be  bitten  by  the  new  memtoer 
of  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  my  notion  that  Harry  Hopkins  ts  not  going  to  truckle  to 
anybody,  but  he  is  a  good  listener  and  an  understanding  person. 
He  is  sincere  and  forthright.  Among  public  speakers  I  would  rank 
him  high,  becaiise  he  speaks  with  deep  feeling  and  utter  simplicity. 
He  will  carry  no  Itigs  with  him  mto  the  Cabinet.  Harry  is  a  re- 
former. The  tag  "social  service  worker"  still  clings  to  him.  but  he 
is  one  of  the  least  ministerial  persons  against  whom  this  phrase 
has  been  ever  flung. 

His  devotion  to  American  democracy  la  complete  and  uncom- 
promlsed  by  any  reservations.  To  sum  it  all  up,  a  strong,  able, 
and  progressive  person  comes  into  the  President's  olHclal  family. 
Those  who  don't  appreciate  Hopkins  yet  will  learn  to  do  so  rapidly. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  newspapermen  are  keen  In 
being  able  to  differentiate  between  the  regulars  and  the  phonies  In 
public  life.  I  know  that  Hopkins  Is  universally  respected  by  the 
Washington  correspondents.  And.  speaking  as  a  New  York  news- 
paperman, I  am  delighted  that  the  Cabinet  gets  a  recruit  who 
knows  a  story  when  he  sees  one  and  will  come  out  freely  and 
candidly  on  any  Issue  which  is  brought  before  him. 

And  so,  saving  the  cost  of  stamps  or  telegraph  tolls,  I'd  like  to 
eay  to  Secretfy  Hopkins,  "Merry  Christmas.  Banyl" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

Of  OEonaiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedruidav,  January  It,  1919 


BEOOmOMDATIOIfS  OF  OROUP  OF  CITIZBNS  PBOM  fSVBUL 

•OOTHSRir  0TATXS 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week  there  was  a  meeting  In 
Atlanta,  Oa..  of  a  group  of  interested  citizens  of  the  South 
frwn  several  different  Southern  States,  Including  representa- 
tives of  capital,  labor,  the  press,  and  other  Interests. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to  their 
recommendations  and  trust  the  same  will  receive  sympathetic 
consideration,  as  follows: 

As  a  group  of  southerners  representmg  varied  interests  and  areas, 
we  have  studied  the  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Emergency  Council  concerning  the  South.  ¥rhat- 
ever  o\ir  reactions  may  be,  we  must  accept  that  report,  drawn  by 
southerners,  as  an  essentially  true  diagnosis  of  economic  conditions 
in  this  area.  0\ir  effort  in  this  meeting  has  been  to  try  to  deter- 
mine some  of  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  by  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments  looking  toward  a  remedy. 

All  of  us  feel  that  since  our  conditions  are  products  of  a  long- 
ezistent  economy,  remedial  action  will  require  a  relatively  long 
period  of  time.  Consequently,  we  have  approved  the  projection  of 
a  council  of  southern  regional  development,  which  we  hope  will 
become  an  active,  well-staffed,  well-financed  agency  coordinating 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  a  nimiber  of  agencies  already  In 
existence  in  the  South.  The  council  will  devote  itself  to  long-range 
planning  for  the  South. 

But  there  are  immediate  objectives  which  should  be  sought — ob- 
jectives which  lie  within  the  spheres  of  Federal  and  State  action. 
In  addressing  the  Federal  Oovernment  the  South  Is  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mendicant;  she  asks  nothing  to  which  she  is  not  entitled; 
She  asks  nothing  which  Is  not  for  the  ultimate  national  good.  But 
so  much  of  her  economy  is  the  result  of  national  policy  that  the 
remedy  must  largely  He  In  the  national  treatment  of  fundamentals 
which  underlie  her  economy. 

AMEaiCAIf   TAHIIT  POUCT    KBfikTlXO 

Failure  to  adopt  a  national  policy  looking  toward  reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States  and  the  rehabilitation  of  almost  half  her 
population  alter  the  War  between  the  States  fastened  upon  her  the 
one-crop  system,  the  share-cropper  S3r8tem,  and  the  credit  "fur- 
nLshlng"  sjrstem.  all  of  which  have  proved,  for  three  generations,  an 
unmitigated  evil,  jwoducing  agricultviral  insecurity,  low  wages,  and 
poverty  and  all  their  attendant  evils,  such  as  Illiteracy,  physical 
deterioration,  and  economic  waste. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Government  in  lev3rlng  tariffs  has 
Inevitably  meant  that  the  Industrial  sections  of  the  country  drained 
off  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  agricultural  sections.  Only  twice 
prior  to  the  reciprocal  agreement  efforts  of  Secretary  Hull  have  tariffs 
been  lowered;  whether  the  cotton  farmer  got  5  cents  a  pound  or  25 
cents  a  poimd  for  his  cotton  he  bought  his  goods  to  a  protected 
domestic  market  and  paid  for  them  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  In  an 
improtected  world  market. 


The  policy  of  tbe  NaUonal  Oov«niment  tn  peruttttaf  tike 
ment  of  tbe  rsgtonaliMd  freight-rate  strQcture  meant  teerltsbiy 
that  the  South  cotild  not  become  much  more  than  a  feedflr  of  raw 
products  to  the  manufacturing  areas.  Because  of  fielgfil  dUreren- 
Uals  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  OammlaBlaD  we  are 
unable  to  build  an  Industrial  economy  comparable  In  any  reapect  to 
the  favored  areas  of  the  country,  although  we  poeeeai,  aoooMlng  to 
the  National  Emergency  Oouncil.  more  natural  reaouroae  than  any 
other  region.  We  must  continue  to  ship  our  raw  products  out,  have 
them  manufactured  elsewhere,  buy  them  back  as  ffn»R>iA>i  nroducta. 
and  pay  the  freight  bUte  both  ways. 

Tfeese  things  are  all  directly  instrumental  In  national  poUcy.  TtM 
harvest  of  these  policies  and  of  oxir  own  ahortcomlngs  may  be  found 
In  the  eroded  lands  of  the  South;  In  the  dispoaseaeed  tenantry:  in  a 
people  who  have  too  high  a  percentage  of  pellagra,  malaria,  book- 
worm, and  other  such  diseases;  In  homes,  more  than  >»^w  of  wtatch 
are  below  decent  living  Btandarda;  In  Inadeqxiate  grade  eehoots  and 
no  adequate  provtsJon  for  institutions  of  higher  leamtng;  In  the 
lowest  percentage  of  home  and  land  ownership  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  lowest  per  capita  Incomes  In  the  oouaitry.  It  Is  perfectly  true 
that  the  South  has  failed  to  legislate  adequat^  In  economic  fields, 
but  it  U  also  true  tliat  the  Nation's  treatment  of  tbe  Booth  has  been 
that  generally  Moorded  eokmlal  pnserieHane  Tbe  South  does  not 
!?  •pWwred  eiatue;  wbat  it  aeks  Is  eqmMty  of  oppertvnlty  wtthln 
tlw  Union.  There  are  things  wbieta  w«  miaet  do  through  our  own 
IsitiiMye  and  our  own  legMaturai.  tout  tbera  art  naaauna  wbieta  wa 
have  a  parfaet  right  to  aak  the  fMeral  OoeeruMnt  to  eoatioue  and 
othai*  which  shMltf  ha  imttotMl  to  vepMr  the  rMwofMtiomS 
FOlief  and  to  aahiMw  ttie  aode  of  ^tmtmZf.   We  ■-•»«»»«« 

of  thia  4emui 

ttvitMt  ftoowotQ  m  §otrf\ 

f.  no  aouOmn  ifrtoitftiifal  aUmUoa  la  aoi  ttie  product  of  im^ 
modlato  doprawiloni  It  raqulraa  •  program  of  SoBf^tarHi  rovMos 
ratbar  than  tomporary  roUaf ,  Wa  tbwSore  uffe  Mhttmad  euSaj? 
alon  or  the  rehobttltoflon  work  at  the  Farm  laeiinty  Admlalacmioa 
to  plaoa  farmors  in  the  lowaat  Inoema  croup  on  Um  agricultural 
laddar,  and  to  provlda  ttM  auttoorlsad  appropriation*  tartb*  W^ak' 
waad  ionaa  Farm  Tinant  Act  to  oSer  further  opportunltlaa  to 
farmers  of  more  adranead  quallflcatlons.  Basic  to  Uie  success  of 
both  of  theee  efforM  is  a  general  program  of  soli  restoration,  which 
should  fneltide  land  purcnaee  for  forestatlon,  for  resettlement,  and 
other  tises. 

While  recognizing  tbe  importance  of  the  oontmuance  of  otir 
urban  housing  program,  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  urgent  needs  of 
rural  housing  in  the  South.  Rural  rehousing  should  be  separated 
from  urban,  with  equivalent  appropriations  provided.  We  recom- 
mend relating  the  agricultural  rehousing  effort  to  the  farm-plan- 
ning activities  connected  with  the  agricultural  programs. 

ADEQUATE  PRICE  STatJCTUHE  VTTAl. 

We  recognize  that  the  sncceac  of  both  the  rehabilitation  and  of 
the  tenant  purchase  programs  depends  on  tbe  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  agricultural  price  structure. 

2.  The  problem  of  public  health  Is  acute  in  the  South.  Malaria 
alone  affects  2,000,000  southern  people  annually,  causmg  an  eco- 
nomic loss  estimated  at  gSOO.OOO.OOC  a  year  and  a  reduction  by  one- 
third  of  the  industrial  output  of  the  region.  Hookworm,  pellagra, 
syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  alone  take  a  heavy  toll,  all  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Considering  that  the  tremendous  financial  loss  caused  by  disease 
Justifies  the  expenditure  of  money  for  widespread  preventive  work 
and  medical  care,  we  endorse  the  program  of  the  National  Health 
Conference  in  Its  provisions  for  Federal  cooperation  with  SUtea 
and  counties  to  extend  medical  and  public-health  activities,  and 
we  believe  that  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  rural  areas 
high  in  medical  needs  but  low  in  financial  resources. 

EQUAL    CHANCES    rOB    EDUCATION 

3.  Following  the  plan  adopted  by  several  SUtes  in  appropriating 
funds  to  provide  more  nearly  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  in  their  several  counties,  we  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  appropriations  that  will  make  possible 
the  equalization  of  educaUonai  opportunities  in  the  several  Statea 
of  the  Union.  The  principles  governing  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds  should  be  equitable  distribution  between  the  races  and 
democratic  dl£tribution  among  the  States  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic ability  of  the  States  azKl  the  number  of  children  per  adult 
population,  with  State  control  over  administration  and  cun-iculum. 

A  few  facts  will  demonstrate  the  need  for  this  action.  In  1930 
the  farm  people  of  the  United  States  received  9  percent  of  the 
Nation's  income  and  supported  31  percent  of  tbe  Nation's  children. 

The  average  wealth  per  school  child  in  the  United  States  la 
aiO.200,  while  the  average  wealth  per  school  child  for  the  Southern 
States  is  $4,000.  The  average  ann\ial  income  per  school  child  in 
the  United  States  U  aa.lTl,  whereas  in  the  Southern  States  It  la 
$872. 

SOUTH  PATS  HICHXK  PBOPOKTION 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  pay  a  higher  propor- 
tionate part  of  their  Incomes  for  education  than  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  the  average  annual  expenditure  per  pupil  in  dally  attend- 
ance in  the  South  is  a2S.ll  as  against  $7430  for  the  United  Statea 
as  a  whole.  Southeastern  farm  people  with  approximately  4.250,000 
Children  received  2  percent  of  the  national  Income,  while  north- 
eastern nonlarm  people  with  approximately  8.500.000  children  re- 
ceived 42  percent  of  the  national  income.  While  these  facts  Uli 
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the  educational  condition  of  the  South,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  situation  constitutes  a  national  problem.  An  economic 
social  and  cultural  lag  In  any  part  of  the  covmtry  Is  an  economic 
social  and  cultiual  menace  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Forty  percent  of  the  young  people  10  to  20  years  old  on  farms 
In  1920  were  In  cities  In  1930.  and  60  percent  of  this  net  migration 
was  from  southern  rural  areas.  The  equality  of  the  education  In 
these  rural  areas  Is  therefore  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  In- 
dustries, the  cities,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

rCOHaAL    GOVERNMENT    ONLT    CAN    HELP 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency  which  can  redress 
this  economic  and  educational  Imbalance  between  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth  and  rural 
areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  children  in  relation  to  adult 
population.  Since  all  sections,  all  resources,  and  all  the  people 
combine  to  produce  the  wealth  concentrated  in  the  great  centers, 
and  since  all  the  people  as  consumers  help  pay  the  taxes  on  this 
wealth.  It  is  Just  that  a  small  part  of  the  Income  from  this  wealth 
should  go  back  to  the  States  whence  it  came,  as  Federal  aid  to 
education,  for  It  Is  in  the  poorest  States  that  is  fovmd  the  largest 
proportion  of  children  whose  equality  and  quality  of  education 
will  determine  the  future  of  democracy  in  America. 

4.  We  believe  in  the  rights  of  labor  as  guaranteed  by  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  program  of  the  Federal  "Government  In 
recent  years,  and  we  favor  the  continued  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  program  Is  based.  We  believe 
that  the  fair  treatment  of  labor,  which  Includes  adequate  wage 
standards  and  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  are  essential 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  South.  We  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  awarding  Its  contracts  should  take  cognizance  of 
whether  the  bidder  has  observed  national  labor  legislation  in  good 
faith. 

nSIGHT  EATXS  UNEQtTAL  TAHUT 

6.  The  South  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the  promotion  of  economic 
opportunity  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  the  freest  pos- 
sible flow  of  commerce  among  all  sections  and  regions  of  the 
country.  The  freight  rate  differentials  Imposed  upon  the  South 
constitute  a  tariff  against  southern  goods  as  discriminatory  as 
the  tariff  against  the  goods  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Since  It  Is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
remove  all  arbitrary  barriers  and  restraints  which  Impede  inter- 
state commerce,  we  favor  the  passage  at  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  rates  by  eliminating  any  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable preference  or  advantage  to  any  region,  territory,  subrcglon, 
or  subterritory  which  has  the  effect  of  hindering  the  development 
of  other  regions.  This  measure  would  benefit  the  consumers  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  balanced  economy 
for  the  South. 


State  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  18,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  making  some  observa- 
tions respecting  the  "state  of  the  Nation"  we  find  the  subject 
of  such  discussion  to  be  a  very  weighty  one  and  the  various 
problems  now  confronting  the  people  to  be  veiled  in  doubt  and 
filled  with  complex  solutions.  However,  in  discussing  a  very 
small  part  of  those  gigantic  problems  we  must  approach  them 
in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  unknown  and  far-distant  future. 

The  discussion  of  some  of  the  very  important  doctrines  of 
this  day  causes  us  to  look  to  precedents  already  established 
and  to  analyze  the  suggested  plans  in  the  view  of  the  cause 
and  effect  of  those  "already  tried"  policies.  Therefore  It  is 
enlightening  to  search  the  record  and  from  that  source  obtain 
the  present  state  of  our  Nation  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  going. 

We  have  experienced  almost  6  years  of  the  "Passion  Play" 
under  the  New  Deal,  and  the  people  have  reached  the  point 
of  questioning  the  things  that  "are"  and  they  speculate  much 
about  the  things  that  "are  to  be";  the  disturbed  and  confused 
people  really  wonder  what  is  next,  they  wonder  what  the  next 
tax  will  be,  and  they  ponder  much  over  the  question  of  their 
ability  to  pay  it,  so  great  has  become  the  burden  upon  them. 


We  vividly  recall  the 
said  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 


I  accxise  the  present 
Ing  administration  in  peace 
administration  that  has  piled 
commission     •     •     •     bureaus 
commissioners,  have  been 


Yet  this  administration. 


accufeation  of  the  President,  when  he 
alministration:  - 

admlnlatratlon  of  being  the  greatest  spend- 

tinies  in  otir  history     •     *      •     it  is  an 

bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on 

and  bureaucrats,  commissions  and 

retailed  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 


under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 


President,  has  so  far  exceelcd  the  spending  of  the  Hoover 
administration  that  the  old  comparison  of  the  mountain  and 
the  mole  hill  reasonably  fits  the  conditions.  And  the  same 
comparison  reaches  the  apF4intment  of  bureaus  and  commis- 

bureaucrats  and  commissioners. 

Then  we  heard,  again,  tiat  same  magnetic  voice  of  the 

President,  when  he  said: 

I  shall  approach  the  problei  a  of  carrying  out  the  plain  precept 
of  our  party,  which  is  to  reduci  the  cost  of  ciirrent  Federal  (Govern- 
ment operations  by  25  percen  . 

The  result  following  that  attractive  promise  has  been  the 
greatest  orgy  of  spending  t  lis  Nation  has  ever  known.  We 
have  witnessed  spending  of  every  kind  under  every  guise  and 
pretense.  The  very  foundation  of  our  country  is  trembling 
under  the  weight  of  the  ns  tional  debt,  and  the  heritage  of 
posterity  is  encumbered  by  debt  and  mortgage  of  staggering 
proportions,  and  the  shoe  cing  attempt  to  continue  such 
spending  program  is  ever  ipparent.  Therefore,  the  people 
do  fear — and  they  have  juit  cause  to  fear — their  country  is 
at  stake. 

We  quite  well  recall  that  Dn  another  occasion  we  heard  the 
voice  of  the  President  wher  he  said: 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  f  tar  is  fear  Itself. 

Not  many  years  ago  two  bullies  of  a  small  town  met  and 
decided  to  determine  the  iiupremacy  between  the  two;  the 
fight  started,  and  finally  om ;  knocked  the  other  down,  jumped 
upon  him,  and  pummeled  tim  severely — broke  his  nose,  cut 
his  face,  ^lit  his  ear,  anc  almost  killed  him.  Whereupon 
the  fellow  who  was  so  completely  victorious  shouted  to  his 
half-dead  opponent,  saying  "Now  tell  me  you  are  not  afraid 
of  me." 

The  people  of  this  count  t  have  been  knocked  out  by  the 
extravagant  waste  and  spending  of  this  administration.  We 
are  standing  at  the  brink  ol  the  precipice  of  national  destruc- 
tion. We  are  engulfed  by  c  ebt,  by  attractive  promises,  many 
of  which  are  unfulfilled,  b;r  engendered  class  hatred,  and  a 
distorted  citizenry.  We  ere  afraid,  and  that  fear  is  not 
exploited  by  imagination — 1 1  is  real  fear.  The  people  fear  the 
Nation  will  not  survive  if  oils  wild  orgy  of  Federal  spending 
continues. 

Let  us  as  a  people  buckli  on  the  armor  of  patriotism.  Let 
us  join  in  the  crusade  for  t  le  preservation  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  ideals.    Let  us  Auild  for  the  children  of  today  who 


will  become  the  leaders  of 


for  sound  and  economical  g  Dvernment,  all  to  the  end  that  our 
Nation  may  in  the  future  reflect  more  gloriously  than  ever 
before  the  ideal  cherished  that  there  may  be  a  greater  Amer- 
ica tomorrow  and  that  th;  children  of  the  ages  may  greet 
their  heritage  with  confide:  ice  and  with  joy. 


Development  pf  the  White  River 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLVDE 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
Wednesday , 


LFTTER  TO  UNITED 


Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker 
many  sections  of  the 
will  contribute  for  all  tlm  i 


tomorrow,  and  continue  the  fight 


OF 


T.  ELLIS 

ARKANSAS 

3F  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  18.  1939 


STATES  ARMY  ENGINZEEIS 


,  the  New  Deal  has  brought  to 

country  vast  major  developments  that 

I  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
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of  those  people — but  not  to  Arkansas.  Arkansas,  hardened  to 
discrlinination  since  the  Civil  War,  has  stood  by,  even  In  an 
administration  more  friendly  to  the  South  than  others  of 
recent  years,  and  has  watched  without  murmur  the  gigantic 
long-range  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  on  her  east. 
She  watches  today  the  construction  barely  across  the  line  on 
her  west  of  two  great  fiood-control  hydroelectric  and  naviga- 
tion projects  in  the  Grand  and  Red  Rivers.  All  these  mean 
lessened  flood  losses,  lower  freight  rates,  cheap  electricity, 
attractive  recreational  centers,  and  new  industries— to  other 
jjeople  but  not  to  mine. 

On  January  10,  1939,  at  Harrison,  Ark.,  there  was  held 
by  the  United  States  Army  engineers,  under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  Col.  Stanley  L.  Scott,  a  hearing  on  the  White  River 
to  determine,  among  other  things,  whether  the  people  favor 
Its  development,  whether  flood-control  navigation  power 
dams  could  be  justified,  and  whether  there  is  an  available 
market  for  the  potential  power.  One  thousand  and  fifty 
people,  including  city,  county.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
from  all  sections  of  the  White  River  Basin  attended.  All 
were  anxious  for  the  anticipated  construction.  None  were 
opposed.    Much  valuable  data  was  placed  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzhugh,  chairman  of  the  State  utilities  com- 
mission, hit  one  of  the  keys  when  he  stated: 

Arkansas  now  depends  on  outside  resources  for  electrical  power 
with  a  half  billion  kilowatt-hours  imported  annually. 

Furthermore,  he  said: 

Seven  thovisand  miles  of  lines  have  Just  been  constructed  by 
rural  cooperatives  to  serve  22.000  farm  homes  and  before  a  dam 
could  be  constructed  50,000  additional  larms  will  be  ready  for 
electricity  In  Arkansas. 

And  Dr.  Blalock  of  the  commission  stated: 

Our  demand  for  power  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  kUo- 
watt-hours  a  year. 

The  demsmd  in  Missouri  is  equally  pressing. 
Dr.  George  C.  Branner,  State  geologist,  stated: 
The  development  of  Arkansas'  abundant  mineral  resoxirces  de- 
pends upon  the  production  of  a  cheap  power.    The  processing  of 
bauxite  alone  woixld  consvune  42.152.000  kUowatt-hours  a  year. 

Under  leave  granted  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I 

include  in  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  submitted  by  mail 

at  the  hearing  of  the  engineers: 

Congress  of  thk  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washirigton,  D.  C,  January  7.  1939. 

Lt.  Col.  S.  L.  Scott, 

United  States  District  Engineer, 

Hotel  Seville,  Harrison,  Ark. 
Dkak  CoLONix  Scott:  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing  you  are  holding  on  January  10  at  Harrison  to  obtain  the 
views  of  local  interests  on  the  advisability  of  constructing  reservoirs 
In  the  White  River  Basin  for  flood  control,  power,  and  other  water 
xises.  My  Interest  in  seeing  a  suitable  development  of  this  river 
basin  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  arises  from  an  exhaustive  study 
cf  the  proposed  development  over  a  period  of  several  years,  my  Inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  the  area  affected,  my  firm  belief  In  the 
material  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  people  of  this  region, 
and  a  full  realization  of  the  flood-control  and  other  benefits  that 
will  be  felt  by  communities  many  miles  distant  from  the  White 
River  Basin. 

FLOOD   CONTROL 

The  White  River  rises  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  northwest 
Arkansas,  flows  north  into  Missovu-l.  and  then  southeast  through 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  a  total  distance  of  690  mUes  before  entering 
the  Mississippi  River  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It 
drains  a  total  of  28,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two-thirds  the 
amount  of  the  area  drained  by  the  celebrated  Tennessee  River. 
Seven  thoxisand  square  miles  of  this  area  is  in  the  aUuvial  vaUey 
and  constitute  the  finest  farm  lands  in  the  world,  except  for  the 
ever-present  flood  hazards. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  In  the  basin  Is  nearly  4  feet;  the  aver- 
age fall  of  the  river  above  the  lowlands  is  4  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
m  the  lowlands  it  is  barely  more  than  one-third  of  a  foot  per  mile, 
with  the  result  that  the  floodwaters  frequently  come  down  with 
tremendous  voltmie  and  speed  and  cover  the  entire  aUuvial  valley, 
with  the  loss  always  running  far  Into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  height  of  the  1927  flood  the  White  River  discharged 
440,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  the  Mississippi,  and  for 
the  period  from  April  23  to  May  5  of  that  year  its  discharge  aver- 
aged over  300  000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Dttrlng  the  16  highest 
floods  of  the  past  50  years  the  White  River  has  contributed  flows 
that  synchronized  with  the  Mississippi  fioods,  rangmg  from  50.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  440.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  aver- 
aged about  160,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  tho«c  floods.  When 
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the  levees  fall  to  hold,  as  Is  frequently  the  case,  these  floodwaters 
never  reach  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  but  flow 
behind  the  levees  and  Inundate  vast  regions  of  still  other  fertile 
lands.  Ptuthermore.  the  floods  contribute  to  the  disaster  all  the 
way  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  White  to  New 
Orleans.  Inundating  vast  other  regions  in  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana. 

During  the  record  flood  of  1927  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  \^'blte  were 
contributed  by  the  White  River. 

Effective  flood  control  by  tliese  reservoirs  woxild  enhance  the  value 
of  farms  thus  protected  by  several  million  dollars. 

I  believe  that  sizeable  reservoirs  can  be  constructed  In  the  upper 
basin  of  this  river  at  a  cost  well  Justified  by  the  benefits  that  may 
reasonably  be  exj)ected.  Factors  tending  to  reduce  thetr  cost  over 
similar  ones  being  constructed  and  planned  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  Include:  Excellent  power  sites,  good  foundations,  no  high- 
way ncr  railway  relocation,  no  towns  to  be  moved,  and  no  expen- 
sive lands  to  be  acqxilred  In  the  rerlervolr  areas — for  the  proposed 
pow^er  sites  are  aU  in  the  mountains. 

POWER 

More  than  two  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  can  be  de- 
veloped annually  on  the  White  River  and  its  tributaries  without 
interfering  with  a  systematized  program  of  flood  control.  At  the 
current  rate  of  electricity  in  the  White  River  Basin  this  power 
would  sell  for  more  than  »100,000.000  annually. 

A  cheap  power  is  seriously  needed  In  this  region.  As  reflected  by 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  power  rate  In 
Arkansas  is  the  third  highest  in  the  Nation — only  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Hampshire  having  higher  rates.  This  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that,  as  reflected  by  the  figures  of  the  SUte 
utilities  commission,  more  than  one-half  of  the  power  used  In 
Arkansas  annually  is  imported. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  with  a  power  rate  similar  to  that  now 
enjoyed  In  the  T.  V.  A.  region  the  power  consumption  of  thU  area 
would  double  in  12  months.  Our  rate  now  is  from  three  to  five 
times  higher  than  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  For  Instance,  25  kilo- 
watt-hours a  month  under  the  T.  V.  A.  retaU  rates  cost  75  cenU. 
while  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  operates  In  this  terri- 
tory, charges  us  for  25  kilowatt-hours  the  sum  of  $2.50.  

Many  of  our  municipalities  are  now  producing  their  own  power 
because  of  the  exorbitant  rates.  My  town  of  BentonvUle.  with  a 
population  of  2.500,  is  one  of  these.  The  city  of  Conway,  with  a 
population  of  5.000,  is  another.  All  of  these  cities  stand  ready  and 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  a  cheap  power  from  the  White  River. 
More  than  8.000,000  people  live  within  easy  power  range  of  these 
proposed  dams  on  the  Northfork.  the  Buffalo,  and  at  Wild  Cat 
Shoals,  and  Table  Rock.  This  area  includes  several  larger  cities  that 
likewise  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  cheap  power  from  the 
White.    Kansas  City,  with  a  population  of  500,000,  is  one  of  these. 

Rural  electrification  Unes  are  being  constructed  tliroughout  the 
region.  These  cooperatives  wQl  tise  many  millions  of  kllowatt-houra 
annually,  and  aU  are  anxious  for  the  low  rate.  This  power  can  be 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  flood  control  at  around  3  mUls  p« 
kilowatt-hour. 

We  have  vast  mineral  deposits  in  the  White  River  Basin  and  within 
power  range — lead,  zinc,  slhca,  sulphur,  phosphate,  manganese,  Iron, 
commercial  clays,  coal,  limestone,  marble,  bauxite,  and  many  others, 
most  of  which  are  practically  untapped  due  to  the  high  power  rate 
and  high  freight  rates  In  this  region.  With  a  cheap  rate  untold 
millions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  this  power  would  be  utilized  almost 
immediately  in  the  development  of  these  minerals.  A  silica  plant 
at  Rogers,  Ark.,  for  instance,  has  been  forced,  because  of  high  pre- 
vailing rates,  to  InstaU  equipment  recently  to  generate  its  own 
power.  Even  so,  local  production  costs  several  times  the  amount 
that  power  could  be  produced  for  on  the  White. 

The  rougher  regions  of  the  Ozarks  are  covered  with  hardwoooi, 
the  development  of  which  depends  largely  upon  cheap  power.  The 
average  year-round  flow  on  the  several  tributaries  of  the  White 
insure  adequate  storage  for  power  purjxjses.  Markets  for  aU  the 
power  that  can  be  produced  on  the  White  River  now  exist  within 
easy  power  radius.  The  sale  of  power  will  help  repay  the  cost  of 
the  reservoirs  and  thus  reduce  the  output  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  recreational  benefits. 

Purthermore,  in  line  with  the  recent  suggestion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  weU  to  observe  that  this  construction 
would  aid  materially  in  overcoming  a  poasible  shortage  of  power 
In  the  event  of  war.  , 

NAVIGATION  I 

The  White  River  can  be  made  navigable  as  far  north  as  Fcrs3rthe, 
Mo.,  without  mterlerlng  with  the  development  of  flood  control  and 
power.  It  is  already  navigable  the  year  aroimd  to  Ne^iwrt,  Ark., 
and  part  of  the  year  to  BatesvlUe — thanks  to  Grovemment  locks 
already  constructed.  A  regvilated  river  flow  wUl  aid  materlaUy  In 
navigation  below  the  dams. 

M&ny  smaU  industries  are  ready  now  to  avail  themselves  of  water 
transportation.  BatesvlUe,  Ark.,  for  Instance,  is  noted  for  its  pro- 
duction of  marble  and  limestone,  both  of  which  lend  thcmselvee 
to  river  transportatioru  Freight  rates  in  this  area  are  20  to  70 
percent  higher  than  outside  the  South,  and  a  water  rate  into  this 
fertUe  region  woiUd  aid  materially  in  its  development. 

■zcsxatiom 

The  Ozarks  and  stirroundlng  region  have  long  been  recognized  at 
a  recreational  center,  but  the  construction  of  vast  reservoirs  out- 
side of  this  territory  m  recent  years  has  diverted  the  tourists  else- 
where    Construction  of  these  reservoirs  will  not  only  restore  the 
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far   toward   developing  the   wonderful 


tourist    trtkde    but   will   go 
recreational  advantages. 

The  White  and  its  tributaries  above  the  alluvial  plain  are  noted 
for  their  clear  water  and  splendid  Ashing.  These  are  benefits  which 
we  well  may  take  Into  consideration  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  tbt 
value  oX  this  vast  Improvement. 

PUBUC  WOSKS 

It  18  well  to  observe  also  that  there  Is  a  vast  need  for  the  labor 
that  will  be  provided  In  this  region  by  this  construction,  there 
having  been  no  major  development  whatever  in  this  territory  during 
the  whole  period  of  New  Deal  construction. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  conjitruc- 
tlon  of  these  dams  would  many  times  exceed  the  cost.  I  would 
appreciate  It  if  you  T7ould  place  this  letter  In  the  record  of  your 
bearing  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  prompting  me  to  place 
my  wholehearted  support  behind  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
White  River  Basin  to  obtain  prompt  recognition  of  their  reqiiest 
for  this  great  development. 
To\irs  sincerely. 

^  Cltdz  T.  Ellis, 

.     "^  Jf ember  o/  Congress,  Third  District.  Arkansas. 


Spirit  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 


s. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  18,  1939 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  mtist  realize  that 
work  relief  must  exist  until  we  can  transfer  these  people  into 
private  industry. 

I  have  received  many  discouraging  letters  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  complaining  about  politics  in  W.  P.  A.  Many  other 
Congressmen  have  received  complaints  from  their  States. 

Before  passing  the  appropriation  bill  in  the  House,  it  was 
decided  to  earmark  the  bill  in  order  to  eliminate  the  abases 
in  the  W.  P.  A. 

Two  of  the  best  amendments  that  passed  the  House,  in  my 
estimation,  were: 

[  1 1  Provided  further,  That  no  money  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  supervisor,  foreman,  or  other 
ofllclal  who  attempts  to  influence  the  political  opinions  of  workers 
under  his  direction  or  supervision. 

(2]  Provided.  That  no  requirement  of  eligibility  for  employment 
under  such  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
shall  be  effective  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  persons  66 
years  of  age  or  over  or  women  with  dependent' children. 

Good  amendments  that  failed  to  pass  the  House,  In  my 
estimation,  were: 

[11  Proi'tded  further.  That  all  employees  under  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  shall  hereafer  be  paid  weeJtly. 

(2]  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  money  herein  appro- 
priated shaU  he  expended  for  the  employment  of  persons  not  in 
need  of  relief. 

I  voted  for  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  President  because 
I  knew  at  first  hand  the  condition  of  the  needy  in  my  district. 
Tliis  failing.  I  next  voted  for  the  $725,000,000  appropriation, 
and  It  is  my  sinceire  hope  that  this  fund  will  be  so  adminis- 
tered that  not  a  single  man.  woman,  or  child  needing  relief 
in  our  district.  State,  and  Nation  will  be  slighted. 


The  Rearmament  Program  and  the  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CMP 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON.   OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL,   OP  MINNE- 
SOTA. JANUARY  16.  1939 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbooro,  I  Include  the  foOowlDS  radio 


address  deliv^ned  by  Hon.  Qscak  Yoxtngdahl.  of  Minnesota, 
on  January  16,  1939:  I 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Vadlo  audience,  I  have  been  asked 
to  talk  to  you  a  few  minutes  tonight  on  that  part  of  President 
Roosevelt's  message  to  the  Conf  ress  dealing  with  national  defen.se 
and  on  his  second  message  to  th  e  Congress  dealing  specifically  with 
the  rearmament  program  and  ludget. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  reiaarks,  may  I  state  that  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  my  insistence  that  America  must  liave  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  But  America's  armament  must  be  adequate  for 
the  defense  of  America,  not  armaments  for  the  policing  of  nations 
2,000  miles  away  nor  the  enf  orci  ag  of  sanctions  and  boycotts  across 
the  seas. 

No  sooner  had  the  President  whipped  the  country  into  a  frenzy 
of  war  hysteria  with  his  message  to  the  Congress  than  the  Ameri- 
can people  witnessed  the  begint  Ing  of  subtle  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  keep  alive  that  h3rst;ria. 

Ambassadors  Kennedy  and  Billitt  were  called  in  behind  cloeed 
doors  to  tell  a  select  few  of  tl:  e  situation  in  Etirope  and  how  it 
menaces  America. 

If  that  situation  is  a  menace  t  >  the  peace  and  security  of  America, 
then  these  Ambassadors,  paid  x>  represent  the  American  people, 
owe  their  information  to  the  An  erlcan  people;  not  to  a  select  group 
behind  locked  doors. 

If  war  Is  Inunlnent  In  Europe  and  the  possibility  of  our  being 
drawn  into  it  is  strong,  ttien  these  men  owe  their  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  public. 

Why  did  they  give  their  testis  lony  behind  locked  doors? 

All  this  secrecy  and  undercover  testimony  only  served  to  whip  up 
further  frenzy,  to  write  more  scare  headlines  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's huge  rearmament  prograiti. 

I  doubt  that  America  has  ever  been  freer  from  danger  of  attacic 
than  today.  The  totalttarlan  nitlons  which  the  President  referred 
to  in  his  address  have  their  hanls  full  at  home.  They  are  occupied 
and  will  be  occupied  for  man]  years  with  their  own  affairs  and 
havent  the  slightest  Idea  of  e  taking  war  upon  us  or  distxirblng 
Ijatin  America. 

Right  now  we  have  the  most  p  owcrful  Navy  we  have  ever  had.  and 
with  improvements  and  addltioas  already  authorljsed  it  will  be  50 
percent  larger  than  the  Japanese  Navy  and  three  times  the  size  of 
the  German  Navy. 

We  are  already  spending  a  bll  Ion  dollars  annually  for  defense — a 
sum  never  before  equ.iled  in  an-  year  of  peace. 

Our  land  and  air  forces  today  i  ire  stronger  than  ever  before  during 
peacetime. 

In  the  last  5  years  we  have  spmt  $2,000,000,000  on  improving  and 
Maintaining  the  Army. 

In  Jvist  a  few  years  our  annual  expendltvire  for  air  defense  has 
doubled. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  program  proposes  to  start  from  an  already  un- 
precedented expenditure  for  an  laments. 

The  552  millions  asked  for  1  y  the  President  in  his  special  de- 
fense budget  is  only  part  of  tl  le  program.  The  smallest  part — it 
you  please. 

The  President  is  asking  the  Congress  to  appropriate  a  total  of 
$1,661,558,000  to  build  up  his    io-called  defense  program. 

I  say  to  you  that  is  not  armament  for  defense.  That  is  arma- 
ment for  war. 

Still,  I  have  no  Idea  that  th;  President  Intends  to  wage  a  war 
of  aggression. 

For  6  long  years  America  has  watched  the  executive  branch  o£ 
our  Government,  aided  and  abstted  by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress, 
throw  billions  of  dollars  around  as  one  would  throw  pwanuts  to 
the  squirrels. 

They  have  watched  billions  and  more  billions  poured  Into  a 
well   to  prime   a  pump  that   never  gave   out  any  water. 

They  have  seen  6  years  of  i  pending  and  spending  and  always 
more  spending. 

And  today  not  only  business  and  industry  but  the  home  owner, 
the  small  taxpayer,  the  farmer  and  the  small  merchant  is  fight- 
ing to  save  his  home  or  his  business  from  the  tax  collector. 

Yet  despite  a  Budget  that  frows  increasingly  out  of  balance, 
despite  a  national  debt  that  ;  las  already  reached  undreamed  of 
heights,  despite  an  already  staj  gerlng  tax  burden  that  neither  we 
nor  our  children  can  ever  pay  <  ff.  the  President  wants  to  continue 
his  mad  orgy  of  spending. 

Six  years  of  spending,  and  10,000,000  are  stUl  unemployed;  busi- 
ness Is  still  handicapped  and  hamstrung  at  every  turn.  Six  years 
of  spending,  and  we  are  still  Hi  the  depths  of  the  depression. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  woxild  keep  on  spending,  pushing  us 
deeper  Into  debt,  piling  up  ouj  tax  bills,  and  postponing  the  day 
when  America  can  once  more  return  to  work  with  all  her  energies 
and  resources  because  the  depression  has  been  left  behind. 

I  believe  the  President  has  seited  upon  American  patriotism,  upon 

...>.4^>.  i„—  ^  -. .*  ypy  please,  upon  which  to  build  a 

and   armament   spending   to   cover 


America's  love  of  democracy.  If 
smoke  screen  of  war  hysteria 


administration  to  provide  employment,  to 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 


up  the  failures  of  the 
hasten  recovery,  or  to  add  to 
American  people. 

Nothing  to  my  mind  so  comfcletely  demonstrated  the  falltu-e  of 
the  New  Deal  and  its  policies] as  the  fact  that  the  President  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  had  no  more  white  rabbits  in  his  top 
hat:  no  cotton  up  his  sleeve  waiting  to  be  plowed  xuider;  no 
wheat  fields  hidden  imder  a  handkerchief  ready  to  be  whisked  off 
the  market  at  the  firing  of  a  dlstol;  no  recommendations  for  new 
W.  P.  A.'s  with  which  to  play  p<  lUUcs. 
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AD  the  New  Deal  millions  and  all  the  New  Deal  blUlons  had  not 
put  the  humpty-dimapty  of  business  revival  together  again,  so 
Mr    Roosevelt  turned  his  spending  program  to  national  defense. 

Along  with  the  President's  enormous  defense-spending  program 
goes  his  program  for  industrial  mobilization. 

Ever  since  1932  there  has  been,  and  there  still  Is  being  carried 
out    a  very  definite  centralization  of  power  in  the  Chief  Elxecutlve. 

Rights  and  prerogatives  of  Congress  have  t>een  appropriated  to 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Rights  and  duties  of  States  to  provide  and  care  for  their  own 
relief  problems  have  boea  centralized  In  bureaucracies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Even  the  right  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  Government  has  been 
chaUenged  and  its  decisions  questioned — yes.  even  its  right  to  exist 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  Government  attacked. 

The  President,  in  public  addresses,  has  demanded  that  the  three 
branches  of  Government— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial— 
should  pull  together  like  three  plow  horses.  But  such  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  democratic  form  of  government.  The  three 
branches  of  Government  were  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
acting  as  balance  and  check,  each  upon  the  other.  Destroy  that 
and  you  have  destroyed  democratic  government. 

Since  1932  we  have  witnessed  the  greatest  regimentation  of 
Individuals  that  America  has  ever  seen.  True.  l>eside  the  regi- 
mentation practices  of  the  dictators  of  Europe  it  ^^^^^^^J^ 
slight,  but  to  liberty-loving  America  it  is  a  warning  of  what  might 

*^^Under  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  of  the  present  admlnis- 
tratlon  the  declaration  of  war.  or  a  state  of  war,  would  create 
overnight  a  Chief  Executive  with  all  the  power  to  regiment  indus- 
try that  any  dictator  of  Europe  holds  today.  ^,^« 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  granting  of  any  ^V^^^^^T^ 
to  the  Chief  Executive.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  and  wlU  Aght  to 
the  end  any  further  attempts  to  centralize  government  In  the 
hands  of  tSe  Chief  Executive  or  any  other  one  man  or  small  group 

°'^^lt  for  regular  peacetime  administration  of  our  Government  or 
foflarttoe^ergeScy.  I  am  opposed  to  any  further  centralization 

°'E^en"nder  the  disguise  of  patriotic  national  defense,  such  a  pro- 
gram must  be  closely  scrutinized. 

^But  wVth  S  his  demands  for  defense,  for  great  «™^^«  ^^^  "av  fs 
and  flying  forces,  the  President  fails  to  say  one  word  about  defense 
against  the  enemies  within  cur  ranks.  _„^  „^o« 

Billions  for  defense  against  an  Imaginary  enemy  2.000  miles  away 
or  against  the  radio's  conception  of  an  Invasion  from  Mars  but  not 
onel)enny  for  defense  against  those  enemies  who  are  sapping  at  the 
very  blood  stream  of  America  with  their  propaganda  and  their 
insidious  infiltration  into  the  very  Government  Itself.  

With  all  the  billions  asked  for  a  defense  against  some  forelp 
invader,  why  not  a  few  thousand  to  drag  out  into  the  open  the 
efforts  of  communism,  fascism,  nazl-lsm.  and  aU  the  other  foreign 
"isms"  that  are  a  far  more  real  and  immediate  danger  to  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  In  this  country  than  all  the  imaginary 

'""^SeVVJ^e  ^i^L'^Concress  a  bill  appropriating  $150,000  to 
continue  the  investigations  of  the  so-called  Dies  committee.  But 
the  President's  defense  program,  all-embraclnjj  as  it  is.  with  its 
cost  of  a  biUlcn  and  a  half  dollars,  fails  to  provide  one  penny  for 
a  defense  against  these  known  and  very  real  enemies  not  only  of 
America  but  all  that  America  loves  and  holds  dear. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  newly  appointed  Attorney  General  lost  no  time 
in  announcing  that  he  proposed  to  launch  an  investigation  into 
the  same  subjects  being  covered  by  the  Dies  committee. 

The  administration  would  welcome  such  an  investigation  by  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  Such  an  investigation  would  cover  only 
subjects  determined  by  the  administration.  Evidence  presented  m 
such  an  investigation  would  be  such  as  the  ad™l^^^^™"°^^!!*^- 
And  above  all.  evidence  made  public  and  gl^n^^^o  the  American 
people,  would  be  only  such  evidence  as  the  Attorney  Generals 
Sfflce  and  the  administration  choose  to  be  made  pubUc.  The  ad- 
ministration has  no  appetite  for  further  investigation  by  the  Dies 
committee.  ,  _.  , ^y^^ 

Let's  strip  this  smoke  screen  of  hysteria  and  secrecy  from  the 

defense  pro-am.  .  ^  .  ,.. m.^*. 

If  America  is  in  danger  of  being  embroUed  in  a  worid  conflict, 
let's  bring  that  evidence  out  Into  the  open.  

If  totalitarian  government  contemplates  a  war  o*  ^a«|r!^*°f' 
against  America  or  Latin  America,  lets  give  America  t*»5«^J^«^; 

Let  America  unite  in  putting  an  end  ,^  these  waves  of  wsx 
hvsteria  and  propaganda.  Let's  keep  our  feet  on  the  p^ound  and 
refuse  to  be  led  into  any  extravagant  spending  scheme  Just  for  the 
sake  of  spending.  Public  opinion,  and  Public  opinion  alone  c^ 
stop  this  spending.  America's  demand,  made  known  to  Congress, 
can  stop  such  extravegance.  .     i.  _  m,^ 

If  America  needs  bigger  and  better  a**"  ,^orc«»  *«,  «l"*P^' J^^ 
defense,  let's  build  them.    But  let  the  buUding  be  for  defense  not 

K  calm  and  deliberate  study,  upon  advice  from  the  chiefs  ct  the 
Army  and  Navy,  not  without  their  knowledge,  show  the  need  ol  un- 
proved land-sea  forces,  then  let's  improve  them. 

But  also  if  investigations  show,  as  they  have  shown,  ennnies 
within  our  own  ranks,  enjoying  the  privUeges  and  the  rights  or 
American  residence  while  they  attempt  to  tear  down  our  democracy, 
then  Just  as  surely  let's  get  rid  of  thenx. 


Let" 8  buUd  for  defense.  Defense  of  America  from  fcny  •nemy  of 
any  hue  or  anv  brand. 

Let's  have  adequate  national  defense  of  the  right  kind. 

Let's  have  adequate  naUonal  defense  to  protect  America  and  the 
American  way. 

Thank  you. 


Dedication  of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Arena 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  18.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  J.  BUELL  SNYDER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AT  HARRISBURG.  PA.,  JANUARY   16.  1W9 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  Arena,  Harrisburg,  Pa..  Monday  evening,  January  16, 
1939.  This  arena  is  the  largest  building  the  United  States  has 
dedicated  to  agricultural  pursuits— larger  than  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York.  Last  year  405,000  people  at- 
tended the  farm  show  during  the  third  week  in  January  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  week  will  bring  together  more  than 
half  a  million  Pennsylvanians  to  participate  In  the  largest 
farm  show  in  the  United  States: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  Is, 
indeed,  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  program 
dedicating  to  agricultural  pursuits  this  magnificent  building. 

A  state  or  a  nation  Is  prosperous  only  In  proportion  to  the  pros- 
perity of  those  who  tiU  the  soil.  The  great  American  Commoner 
Mild  "Burn  down  yovir  cities  and  they  will  spring  up  as  If  by 
magic.    But  destroy  yotxr  farms  and  grass  wlU  grow  on  your  city 

streets  " 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  the  erection  of  this  stately  edifice  is 
sufficient  proof  that  grass  will  not  grow  on  the  city  streets  in  Penn- 
sylvania because  this  building  Is  concrete  evidence  of  the  fact  tnat 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  going  to  build  better  farms  for 
the  generations  yet  to  come,  and  thus  make  Pennsylvania  a  better 

place  in  which  to  live.  ..    *    *      » 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting  at  the  outset  that  we  pay  tribute  to  sJl 
those  who  In  any  way  contributed  of  their  services  In  making  the 
erection  of  this  building  possible.  To  the  Governor  of  the  Corn - 
mcnwealth.  George  H.  Earlc,  and  his  cabinet:  to  the  farm  units  tnat 
really  supported  the  Idea;  to  the  SUte  legislature,  and  especUliy 
to  the  genial  and  efficient,  hard-working  secretary  of  agriculUire. 
J.  HanseU  French;  to  these  the  people  of  PennsylvanU  owe  a  deep 

**^Ft»r°lonre  *r«i«)n  most  people  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  Penn- 
sylvania Is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  farm  States.  That  is  trw. 
not  only  throughout  the  country  but  even  among  many  of  us  right 

here  et  home.  ^  _^__     _,_ 

Probably  the  great  richness  of  the  State's  other  reso\ircee  <w 
coal  and  our  oil.  our  steel  mUls  to  the  west,  our  great  centers  of 
general  manufacturing  and  commerce  in  the  east — Is  the  reason  wny 
Pennsylvania's  farm  Industry  has  been  overshadowed. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  got  together  the  Important  statistics  oti 
our  State's  agricultxire  and  had  the  material  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
G213SIONAL  Recokd.  A  coliesgue  from  Kansas  later  stopped  me  in 
the  hall  to  exoress  his  amazement.  He  said  he  never  had  realized 
that  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  leaders  In  agriculture  and  had  a 
diversity  of  farming  enterprises  that  far  exceeded  those  of  Kansas. 
The  picture  has  not  changed  since  then.  A  few  days  ago  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  figures  of  farm  Income  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1938.  The  Income  for  ^"^^^^""^J^  J^ 
almost  as  big  as  that  for  Kansas— ♦219,000.CX)0.  as  compared  with 

1229.000,000.  ,      ,^         .     w-*»— 

Fortunately,  the  Importance  of  Pennsylvania  agrtcxilture  is  better 

known  than  it  used  to  be.  We  might  take  a  "!«"<«  0'^'°*® 
review  some  of  the  facts  on  Pennsylvania's  plare  ^  ">«  P^i?.^ 
farm  picture.  Most  of  this  information  is  based  on  offlclai  ngures 
for  the  year  1937.  „    ,.  *  _ 

Take  wheat,  one  of  this  country's  great  crops.  We  here  are  far 
removed  from  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  Wheat  Belt  Wheat  is  ^own 
In40  8~  tes.  and  Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth,  with  a  1937  prodiw- 
«on  <rf  t^nty-three  and  one-hall  mlUlon  busheU.  It  is  one  of  the 
Important  wheat  States  of  the  coiintry.  ,       .     _   , . 

AU  of  the  48  States  grow  com.  In  1937  Penii5ylvania  ranked 
tw^th  with  a  production  of  nearly  63.000.000  bushels.  As  for  some 
o7  thebther  grains,  our  SUte  was  tenth  in  oaU.  eighth  In  rye.  and 
second  in  buckwtieat. 


r  ■ 
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PemnsvlTanta  »1»  is  well  removed  from  what  generally  Is  regarded 

•8  the  Tobacco  Belt,  yet  of  the  19  States  which  grow  tobecco,  Penn- 
sylvania ranits  eighth,  with  nearly  29.000,000  pounds.  In  the  same 
year — 1937 — cur  State  was  fourth  in  commercial  production  of 
apples,  and  fifth  In  potatoes  with  a  production  of  more  than 
25.000.000  bushels. 

Potatoes,  of  course,  are  another  of  the  country's  Important  cash 
crops,  and  In  potatoes  the  production  figures  don't  tell  the  whole 
-.artory  of  Pennsylvania's  ranking.  Maine  Is  famous  as  a  potato  State, 
a&d  It  Is  true  that  while  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  producing  about 
25,000.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  their  neighbors  from  Down  East  were 
raising  48.000.000  bushels,  but  our  farm  price  for  potatoes  that  year 
averaged  about  twice  the  Maine  price,  so  that  the  value  of  our 
potato  crop,  which  was  around  $15,000,000.  was  half  a  million  dollars 
larger  than  the  farm  value  of  the  Maine  crop. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  active  along  practically  all  lines.  In 
1936  Pennsylvania  was  ninth  In  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  with 
870,000  on  farms,  and  ranked  sixth  in  milk  production,  with  over 
four  and  one-half  billion  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of 
Pennsylvania  dairy  herds  is  well  above  the  national  average. 

During  1937  Pennsylvania  farmers  received  nearly  $260,000,000 
through  the  sale  of  principal  farm  products  and  Government  pay- 
ments. Those  payments.  Incidentally,  amounted  to  less  than  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  of  the  total.  Compared  with  the  farm 
Incomes  of  the  other  States  tiiat  year.  Pennsylvania  ranked  thir- 
teenth, not  a  bad  showing  for  a  State  which  many  people  think  of 
as  chiefly  industrial,  especially  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the 
States  that  were  below  us  in  farm  Income  were  in  what  we  think 
of  as  the  real  Farm  Belt. 

We  must  maintain  our  position  as  a  great  farm  State,  and  go 
ahead  and  improve  the  situation  of  the  thousands  of  families 
who  make  farming  their  way  of  life. 

The  farmers  In  Pennsylvania  have  made  a  fine  record  through 
hard  work  and  through  the  use  of  the  best  farming  practices. 
Sound  crop  rotations  were  used  here  almost  from  the  beginning, 
in  contrast  to  the  wasteful  methods  which  have  been  followed  In 
many  other  regions.  As  a  result.  Pennsylvania  agriculture  is  on 
a  firm  basis  today:  and  the  soil,  although  far  too  much  has  washed 
away,  is  better  preserved  than  the  farm-land  soil  of  many  other 
States. 

These  accomplishments  have  been  made  through  Industry  and 
through  a  progressive  attitude.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  farmer 
here  who  is  using  exactly  the  same  kind  of  equipment  today  that 
he  used  20  years  ago,  or  even  10.  In  this  age  of  rapid  change 
farmers  need  the  same  progressive  attitude  in  working  with  each 
other  that  they  need  In  cultivating  their  fields. 

As  an  example  of  the  new,  cooF>eratlve  spirit,  we  do  not  need 
to  look  further  than  this  very  building  which  we  have  come  to 
dedicate— the  largest  farm  show  building  in  the  United  States, 
a  building  to  be  used  by  all  farmers  for  the  geiMral  benefit  of 
the  State's  agricvilture.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  every- 
one here  in  saying  that  this  farm  show  buil<Ung  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  Pennsylvanlan. 

I  believe  that  this  building  is  Important  not  only  for  Itself, 
but  as  a  symbol  of  a  growing  desire  and  willingness  of  farmers 
to  work  together  for  their  common  good  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

Today,  as  we  look  around  us  at  tanglWe  proof  of  State  coopera- 
tion with  Pennsylvania  farmers.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  a^>ects  of  Federal  cooperation  and  its  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  In  our  State. 

Federal  cooperation,  of  course,  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  BO  long  that  we  are  f^it  to  take  many  of  the  older  phases  for 
granted.  Through  land-grant  colleges  and  other  agencies,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricxilture  for  generations  has 
worked  with  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  work  cut  better  farming 
methods,  to  develop  better  strains  of  plants  and  livestock,  and  to 
study  and  prevent  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

Later  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  other  agencies 
began  to  supply  valviable  information  on  farmers'  crops  and  mar- 
-kets.  These  new  services  were  the  answers  to  a  new  need  for  help 
In  marketing,  which  farmers  or  local  groups  of  farmers  were  not 
able  to  supply  for  themselves.  Then  the  Extension  Service  began 
Its  cooperative  work  along  nearly  every  line  of  farming  and  farm 
life.  This  also  filled  a  new  need.  In  the  meantime,  the  older 
services  continued  for  American  farmers  still  needed  to  know  more 
about  the  science  of  production,  and  no  one  group,  not  even  a 
State-wide  group,  bad  enough  resources  to  do  all  of  the  Job  alone. 

In  recent  years  a  whole  new  group  of  services  has  been  added. 
Roughly  we  might  call  them  the  action  agencies  in  contrast  to 
the  older  research  and  teaching  agencies.  They  Include  the  Agri- 
culturul  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ssrvloe, 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Each  of  these  agencies, 
and  the  other  new  ones  too,  were  answers  to  new  needs  which  had 
been  developing  for  years  but  which  many  people  had  not  noticed 
until  the  years  follcwlng  the  war. 

Agricultiu-e  became  more  and  more  unt>alanced  as  we  lost  many 
of  our  foreign  markets,  yet  kept  on  growing  as  much  as  we  had 
In  the  past.  Great  surpluses  piled  up  and  farm  prices  went  down. 
Interest  rates  did  not  go  down  though,  and  neither  did  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  things  farmers  had  to  buy.  More  and  more  fam- 
Ihes  lost  their  farms  through  foreclosure.  Many  of  those  who  held 
out  were  able  to  buy  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  things  they  needed. 
For  several  years  this  serious  depression  seemed  to  affect  only 
fanners,  but  by  1932  the  whole  Nation  was  in  the  grip  of  a  de- 
pression, and  one  of  the  principal  causes  was  the  fact  that  ao 
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few  farmers  had  the  money  io  buy  manufactured  goods.  At  the 
same  time  tenancy  Increased,  and  families  with  the  nattiral  ability 
to  take  care  of  themselves  wen?  knocked  so  flat  that  they  were  not 
able  to  make  a  fresh  start  without  assistance.  Also,  erosion  by 
wind  and  water  each  year  cartied  away  more  end  more  good  farm 
soil.  Accelerated  erosion,  resulting  from  clearing  of  forests  and 
tilling  of  land,  had,  of  course!  been  a  problem  ever  since  cultiva- 
tion began,  but  the  rate  of  I  loss  Increased  as  low  prices  forced 
farmers  to  put  more  and  mote  land  In  cash  crops  and  deprived 
them  of  money  they  needed  to  care  for  their  land. 

Now.  Bome  of  you  may  ask  what  all  that  had  to  do  with  Penn- 
sylvania. With  our  balancec  agriculture  and  large  amount  of 
pasture  land,  we  have  taken  better  care  of  our  soil  than  many 
other  States;  we  are  not  a  one-crop  region  with  great  acreages  of 
surplus  com,  cotton,  or  wheat,  and  tenancy  here  never  has  been 
the  problem  that  It  is  farthej  south.  But  If  we  look  back  to  the 
early  1930's.  I  believe  we  can  remember  that  most  of  us  felt  the 
effect  of  low  Incomes  to  an  uncomfortable  degree  and  that  many 
of  our  farmers  also  shared  in  the  need  for  security  and  soil  con- 
servation. In  regard  to  prlcei.  It  was  only  natural  that  our  wheat 
and  com  and  dairy  farmers  1  elt  the  effects  of  large  surpluses  in 
other  areas,  even  though  we  ourselves  were  not  responsible  for  the 
major  part  of  those  sun>luse« . 

Beginning  in  1933.  through  the  new  services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  began  the  Job  of  helping  farmers  bring  a  new  bal- 
ance to  agriculture  and  to  pv  t  farm  land  In  order.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  as  your  Representative  In  Congress  I  have  had  some 
part  In  making  the  new  tools  which  farmers  acting  together  need 
Just  as  much  as  Individual  f ai  mers  need  the  most  up-to-date  farm 
equipment. 

In  so  doing  I  have  directly  served  the  Interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  \«ell  as  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  The  world  we  live  in  ha-s  become  so  complex,  and  events 
move  BO  fast,  that  it  is  practcally  impossible  for  one  man,  or  one 
State,  to  go  his  own  way  aid  work  out  his  own  salvation.  By 
this  I  don't  mean  at  all  tha  .  hard  work  and  skill  and  character 
aren't  needed  to  bring  succes!  In  farming  Just  as  in  any  other  Job. 
They  always  have  counted  t  le  most  and  always  will.  But  this 
present  task  of  ours — that  o]  bringing  equality  to  agriculture,  so 
that  agriculture  and  capital  imd  labor  can  go  rhead  to  make  our 
country  a  better  place  to  live  1  a — is  such  a  large ^ne  that  it  requires 
the  best  efforts  not  only  of  1:  idl-/lduals  but  of  people  working  to- 
gether In  county.  State,  and  National  groups.  In  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  other  States.  Federal  f\  nds.  and  the  technical  assistance  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  agmcles,  cant  do  the  whole  Job  by  any 
means.  They  are  Just  one  cor  tributlon  to  a  piece  of  work  that  will 
take  all  the  ingenuity  and  cpoperatlon  and  patience  that  ^"e  are 
capable  of.  With  constant  anplication  of  effort  we  may  be  able  to 
make  the  many  adjustments  that  we  need  if  we  are  to  pass  on  to 
otu:  children  a  soil  as  rich  as  1  hat  handed  down  to  us  and  to  assure 
farmers  of  a  fair  share  of  the  aational  income. 

Federal  cooperation  Is  by  ni)  means  the  only  factor;  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  In  every  case  the  Federal  Government  works  with 
the  State  agencies  and  does  nrt  step  in  to  do  any  Independent  Job. 
Under  the  direction  of  Secreta  'y  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  ablest  Secre- 
tary that  ever  filled  this  o£ac(  ,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  has 
continued  and  improved  all  o:  the  older  services  and  has  developed 
the  new  ones  of  which  we  ha'  e  been  speaking. 

Suppose  we  take  a  brief  j;Iance  at  the  extent  and  nature  of 
Federal  cooperation  with  Penisylvania  agriculture  in  recent  years. 
In  terms  of  money.  expendiluTes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  work  in  Pennsylvania  durij  ig  the  5  years  from  1934  throiigh  1938 
totaled  about  $106,000,000.  Tl  le  amoiuit  of  the  acjiual  expenditures 
ranged  from  about  $10,500,00(  In  1934  to  more  than  $29,000,000  In 
1938. 

Suppose  we  take  1938  as  an  example.  That  was  the  year  Federal 
expenditures  totaled  about  $^9,000,000.  Over  eighteen  million  of 
that  total  represented  Federalf-aid  grants  for  road  construction  and 
maintenance  in  Pennsylvan  a,  including  elimination  of  grade 
crossings.  Now,  highways  thit  link  them  with  their  markets  are 
Important  to  farmers,  and  since  the  beginning  the  Dep>artnient  of 
Agriculture  has  administered  jthe  granting  of  Federal  aid  to  States. 
But  since  roads  are  increasingly  important  to  all  of  our  State's 
population,  and  since  the  o«her  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  affect  farmers  moi  e  exclusively,  suppose  we  concentrate 
on  the  uses  to  which  the  res  of  the  money — ajnountlng  to  about 
$10.500,000 — ^was  put. 

More  than  $600,000  represec  ted  Extension  Service  expendltiires  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsjl'  'ania  State  College.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  wjs  used  for  payments  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture  Experiment  Station.  More  than  $800,000  was 
used  in  valuable  work  of  the  B  ureau  of  Animal  Industry;  the  greater 
part  going  toward  eiiminatlai  of  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease 
in  cattle  and  in  experiments  In  controlling  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Sen  ice.  Including  reforestation.  Improve- 
ment of  forests,  and  fire  pi  eventlon,  represented  approximately 
$133,000  of  the  total  expendilure.  The  activities  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service,  Including  r«  search  in  erosion  control,  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  watershed  sind  conservation  surveys  represented 
well  over  $700,000.  Expendlttres  of  the  Triple  A.  in  administering 
the  agrlcultiutd  conservation  program  In  Pennsylvania,  amounted 
to  $3,700,000.  The  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  so 
ably  managed  by  our  own  Ot  rson  F.  Mertz,  In  making  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  grants  and  o  herwlse  aiding  farm  families  In  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  accoui  ted  for  over  a  million  dollars. 
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These  projects,  and  the  others,  represented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  The  projects 
were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  groui»,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  were  administered  by  local  people. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  with  you  about  the  deuils  of  this 
work.  I  believe  I  will  at  least  take  time  to  say  Just  a  little  about 
what  is  being  done  by  two  of  the  newer  agencies — the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  Triple  A. 

THX    TKn»LE-A    PSOGKAM    IN    PENNSTLVANIA 

The  agricultural  conservation  program,  administered  nationally 
by  the  Triple  A  and  locally  by  State,  county,  and  community  agri- 
cultural conservation  committees,  alrns  at  helping  farmers  Improve 
and  conserve  their  soil  and  at  helping  them  bring  t)etter  balance 
into  the  supply  of  cash  crops.  I  know  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  how  that  program  works — by  voluntary  cooperation  with  indi- 
vidual farmers  who  are  making  a  living  from  their  land.  The 
national  program,  as  adapted  by  the  State  committee  to  fit  particu- 
lar needs  in  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  schedule  of  soil-building  prac- 
tices, such  as  use  of  lime  on  hay  and  pasttire  land,  new  seedings 
of  grasses  and  legumes,  planting  of  forest  trees,  and  the  like.  Pay- 
ments sufficient  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  using  the  practices  are 
offered  to  farmers  who  carry  them  out  properly.  Payments  also  are 
offered  for  staying  within  acreage  allotments  of  certain  soil-deplet- 
ing cash  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  potatoes.  The  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  program  Is  to  stabilize  acreage,  and  the  payments  repre- 
sent the  possible  sacrifice  Involved  In  foregoing  surplus  acreage  of 
cash  crops.  Each  farmer  who  participates  can  choose  the  soll- 
bulldlng  practices  which  he  particularly  wants  to  carry  out  on  his 

farm. 

This  program  began  In  1936,  but  the  results  already  can  be  seen — 
better  hay  and  pastures  and  fewer  slopes  exposed  to  the  washing 
which  results  when  too  steep  land  is  in  clean-tilled  crops.  It  is 
an  encouraging  sign  to  see  the  use  which  already  Is  being  made 
of  this  newest  tool  for  Improving  farm  land  and  farm  income — to 
watch  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  taking  hold  of  the  pro- 
gram and  actually  making  It  work  on  the  land.  Of  course,  like 
other  of  the  new  sispects  of  the  national  farm  program.  I  cannot 
claim,  and  do  not  wish  to  claim,  that  It  has  been  100  percent 
perfect.  The  new  tools  still  are  crude.  Some  are  about  90  percent 
effective,  some  perhaps  only  about  50  percent  efficient.  But  some- 
thing real  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  new  action  was  neces- 
sary, and  under  intelligent  national  leadership  that  work  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  effective. 

In  1937,  for  instance,  which  Is  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  complete,  about  56.000  Pennsylvania  farmers  took  part  In 
the  Triple  A  program.  Among  other  things  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  the  program,  they  applied  half  a  million  tons  of  lime  to  thehr 
hay  land  and  pasture,  and  over  55.000  tons  of  superphosphate. 
They  established  new  seedings  of  legumes  on  half  a  million  acres, 
and  did  other  Iwisic  work  to  put  their  farm  lands  in  better  order. 

The  Triple  A  conservation  program  has  been  developed  to  apply 
to  all  active  farm  land.  It  Is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
specific  problem  of  checking  soil  erosion.  That  latter  Job  Is 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Here  U  a  brief  survey 
of  wliat  that  Service  is  doing. 

THI   son.   CONSERVA'nON    SERVICE    IN    PENNSTTVANIA 

-  Activities  of  the  soil-conservation  service  in  Pennsylvania  Include 
the  conduct  of  five  watershed  demonstration  projects,  the  super- 
vision of  seven  C.  C.  C.  camps  assigned  to  soil-conservation  activity, 
the  preparation  of  run-off  and  water-fiow  retardation  surveys  to 
provide  basic  flood-control  Information,  the  conduct  of  research, 
the  operation  of  a  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  erosion-resistant 
vegetation,  and  the  purchase  and  development  of  submarglnal 
lands. 

Demonstrationa 

Demonstration  projects  of  the  service  Include  all  or  parts  of  the 
following  watersheds :  (1 )  Crooked  Creek  In  Indiana  and  Armstrong 
Counties;  (2)  the  West  Branch  of  Octoraro  Creek  In  Lancaster 
County;  (3)  Little  Antletam  Creek  In  Franklin  County;  (4)  Beaver 
Run  in  Westmoreland  County;  and  (5)  the  Sacony-Klstler  area  in 
Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties. 

The  seven  C.  C.  C.  camps  operating  iinder  service  supervision  are 
located  in  Jefferson,  Westmoreland,  Franklin,  Clarion,  Indiana,  York, 
and  Lancaster  Counties. 

Altogether,  approximately  1,500  Pennsylvania  farmers  whose 
holdings  and  operations  extend  over  more  than  160,000  acres 
are  cooperating  with  the  Service  in  demonstrating  modem  soll- 
and  water -conservation  measures  In  the  watershed  projects  and 
areas  adjacent  to  C.  C.  C.  camps.  As  provided  for  In  cooperative 
agreements  between  these  farmers  and  the  Service,  some  20.000 
acres  are  now  being  tilled  on  the  contour  as  a  means  of  retarding 
surface  water  run-off  and  controlling  soil  erosion.  Some  15.000 
acres  have  been  strip-cropj)ed  and  soil -conserving  rotations  estab- 
lished on  almost  60.000  acres.  Approximately  15.000.000  trees 
have  been  planted  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  14.000  acres  of  steep, 
rough,  or  broken  land  from  erosion.  Other  activities  Include  the 
control  of  hundreds  of  active  gullies,  the  retirement  of  more  than 
14,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  to  uses  less  conducive  to  erosion, 
and  the  treatment  of  approximately  25,000  acres  of  pasture. 
Soil-cx>nservation  dlatrictt 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  demonstration  program 
Is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  be- 
gtm  to  organize  for  positive  action  In  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 


Under  authority  of  a  State  toll -conservation  district  law  en- 
acted In  1937.  farmers  In  four  large  watersheds  have  voted  In 
favor  of  forming  local  districts  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  co- 
operative attacks  on  soil  erosion  and  other  evils  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  land. 

Such  districts,  organized  on  a  purely  democratic  basis  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  petition  and  referendum,  reflect  a  definite  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  farmers  themselves  and  also  reflect  their 
willingness  to  take  active  part  In  cooperative  programs  of  soil 
defense.  The  way  in  which  farmers  have  registered  their  ap- 
proval of  this  type  of  action  Is  significant. 

In  Clarion  County,  farmers  voted  399  to  14  In  favor  of  formlnf 
the  Clarion  soil -conservation  district  covering  approximately  385.- 
000  acres.  In  Lancaster  County,  the  vote  was  238  to  97  In  favor 
of  a  294.000-acre  district.  In  Indiana  and  Cambria  Counties,  only 
53  out  of  the  258  fanners  voting,  opposed  formation  of  the  200  000- 
acre  Blackllck  Creek  soil -conservation  district.  All  the  above  dl»- 
trlcts  have  received  certificates  of  organization  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  techmcal  and  other  assist- 
ance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Another  large  district  in  York  County  is  in  the  final  stage  of 
organization  at  the  present  time.  Farmers  have  voted  overwhelm- 
mgly  in  favor  of  Its  creation.  Local  supervisors  will  soon  be 
selected.  Farmers  in  Jefferson  County  are  now  preparing  to  vote 
on  a  proposed  soil-conservation  district  there. 

Research 
At  State  College,  the  Service  In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College,  is  conducting  widespread  Investigations 
Into  various  aspects  of  the  soll-eroslon  problem  and  developing 
practical  control  measures  adapted  to  particular  conditions  of  the 
State  and  region.  The  Service  Is  also  conducting  intensive  studies 
Into  the  economic  asjjects  of  soil  conservation  in  search  of  thoae 
techniques  which  offer  the  greatest  degree  of  physical  protection 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  adequately  for  economic  needs. 
This  type  of  research  assxxres  the  economic  practicability  of  erosion- 
control  programs  and  at  the  same  time  provides  t»aslc  Information 
regarding  the  value  of  soil  conservation  as  a  means  of  Insuring 
agricultural  stability. 

Nursery  activities  I 

To  supply  adequate  planting  materials  for  use  In  watershed 
project  areas  and  C.  C.  C.  camp  areas,  the  Service  operates  a  nursery 
in  Carter  County  with  headquarters  at  Milesburg.  Nursery  activi- 
ties include  tree-stock  production,  the  quantity  collection  of  grass, 
tree,  and  shrub  seed,  and  the  assembly  and  observation  of  all  type* 
of  plants,  both  native  and  exotic,  which  might  have  superior  merit 
for  erosion  control. 

Survey  activities 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  In  other  SUtes,  all  field  activities  of  the 
Service  are  preceded  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  physical 
factors  which  might  Influence  the  success  or  failure  of  field  pro- 
grams. In  the  watershed  and  C.  C.  C.  camp  demonstration  areas 
complete  stirveys  of  areas  are  made  prior  to  the  start  of  active  op- 
erations. Subsequently  detailed  surveys  setting  forth  the  kinds 
of  soU,  topography,  drainage  feattires.  erosion  condlttons,  current 
land  use,  and  other  physical  factors  are  prepared  for  each  cooperat- 
ing farm. 

In  addition  to  surveys  of  this  type  the  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Forest  Service, 
with  offices  in  Somerset,  is  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
large  Youghiogheny  watershed  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  to 
determine  what  part  upstream  waterflow  retardation  and  soU-ero- 
slon  prevention  can  be  expected  to  play  In  minimizing  downstream 
fiood  crests.  Information  obUlned  through  this  and  other  similar 
surveys  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  making  flood -control  recom- 
mendations. Such  survey  data  wUl  also  t)e  made  available  to  State 
and  local  groups  engaged  In  fiood-control  activities.  Preliminary 
sm-veys  relating  directly  to  the  problem  of  fiood  control  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  also  tmder  way  on  parts  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
AUegheny  watersheds.  A  similar  survey  wlU  be  started  soon  on  the 
Ccdorus  Creek  watershed  In  York  County. 

Purchase  and  development  of  submarginal  land 
Over  considerable  areas  In  Pennsylvania  the  lise  of  submarglnal 
land  for  certain  types  of  agriculture  constitutes  a  hazard  to  adjacent 
good  land.  Increases  the  burden  of  public  responsibility,  gives  rise 
to  high  cosu  of  local  government,  tends  to  lower  living  i.tandards. 
increases  flood  dangers,  and  often  leads  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  areas 
tliat   could   be   retained  as  community   and   StaU   asseU  through 

proper  land  use.  

To  correct  this  maladjustment  the  SoU  Conservation  Servlc*,  m 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  U  directing  a 
coordinated  land  utilization  program  involving  the  purchase  and 
development  of  submarglnal  land  areas.  Two  projects  of  this  kind, 
one  involving  parts  of  Bradford.  Tioga,  Perry,  and  Franklin  Coun- 
ties and  the  other  Involving  parts  of  Huntington  and  Bedford 
Counties,  are  now  under  way  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  most  part, 
the  submarglnal  tracts  purchased  are  being  restored  to  forest  cover. 
In  talking  about  the  uses  which  are  being  made  of  Agriculture 
Department  funds  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  been  talking  In  terms 
of  the  figures  for  the  1938  fiscal  year— that  Is,  the  year  which  closed 
last  June  30.  For  the  most  part,  the  break-down  of  funds  In  tlie 
1939  year  would  be  al>out  the  same,  except  for  possible  new  activi- 
ties I  want  to  mention  at  least  two  new  phases  of  the  work  which 
have  taken  shape  recently.  One  Is  Federal  crop  Insurance  for  wheat. 
wHlch  wiU  begin  with  the  IW8  crop.    The  other  U  the  regional 
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laboratory  whl<*  la  to  be  built  In  the  Philadelphia  area.  It  U  one 
of  the  four  experimental  centers  provided  tot  In  the  Agrlctiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  laboratory  In  PhUadeiphia  is  to  be  the  research  center 
for  the  Northeast. 


Conditions  Affecting  Producers  of  Oils  and  Fats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 

Mr.  HOBBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  ask  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  particularly  those 
representing  the  districts  In  which  cotton,  com,  peanuts, 
swine,  and  cattle  are  Important  crops,  to  the  present  serious 
condition  of  the  producers  of  the  oils  and  fats  from  these 
sources.  This  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  it  is 
In  critical  condition  due  to  low  prices.  The  figures  show  tliat 
a  larger  part  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
oils  and  fats  than  in  any  other  industry. 

The  prices  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil  concern  every 
fanner  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  in 
practically  every  district  In  the  Cotton  Belt.  These  prices 
are  so  low  and  remain  so  low  that  grave  concern  has  become 
prevalent  among  the  producers  and  the  businessmen  who 
look  to  cottonseed  for  their  early  fall  business. 

Yesterday  an  outstanding  businessman  of  the  South  told 
me  that,  because  of  conditions  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
corrective  measures,  the  farmers  of  the  South  received  at 
least  $15  a  ton  less  for  their  cottonseed  last  fall  than  it  should 
have  brought. 

This.  I  am  sure,  is  a  fact.  It  has  cut  down  the  volume  of 
business  In  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  Cotton  States. 
The  money  from  cottonseed  is  the  lifeblood  of  early  fall  busi- 
ness in  the  cotton  country;  $15  a  ton  taken  out  of  the  cotton 
fanner's  income  means  no  shoes,  no  new  clothes,  a  lower 
living  standard — in  many  cases  no  normal  business,  much 
unemployment,  and  deprivation. 

There  are  231.176  cotton  growers  in  Alabama,  for  instance. 
Each  one  of  these  should  have  received  practically  twice  what 
he  did  get  for  his  cottonseed.  Conditions  in  this  industry 
are  responsible.  I  am  talking  about  conditions,  not  about 
lixlividuals. 

'  Oilseeds,  vegetable  oils,  animal  oils,  and  fats  are  not  surplus 
crops  in  this  country.  They  are  among  our  most  important 
farm  products,  and  there  are  not  enou^  of  them  produced  to 
supply  our  domestic  requirements,  either  for  food  or  for 
Industrial  uses.  We  imported  over  2,000,000.000  pounds  of 
fats  and  oils  In  the  last  year  of  record.  If  we  had  great  sur- 
pluses of  these  products,  this  would  be  a  different  story. 

Our  Government  is  doing  something  about  the  problem  of 
surpluses. 

But  these  oil  crops  are  not  surplus  crops.  Yet  the  prices 
paid  for  them  leave  the  producers  in  distress — ^worse  off  this 
winter  than  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  This  distressed 
price  is  not  limited  to  cottonseed  and  cotton  oil.  It  extends 
to  other  fats  and  oils  aH  along  the  line. 

We  use  in  factory  production  of  oils  in-oducts  for  food  and 
for  industry,  in  the  United  States  every  year  from  four  and 
one-half  to  five  billion  pounds  of  these  products.  In  1937 
the  exact  figures  were  4.964.000,000  pounds.  This  does  not  in- 
clude butter  nor  the  oils  used  in  liquid  form  as  salad  or  cook- 
ing (^  which  have  not  been  processed  after  the  first  produc- 
tion.   This  is  a  very  large,  a  Nation-wide,  industry. 

But,  note  this  carefully,  of  this  enormous  usage  we  produce 
in  the  United  States  everything  included,  only  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  oils  used  in  the  factories. 
The  census  report  of  factory  oxisumption  in  1937  shows  the 
use  of  1,686X)00.000  pounds  of  foreign  (rils.  In  that  year  we 
imported  mu^  more  than  that  quantity. 


With  this  shortage  in  dome  stic  production,  in  view  of  all  our 
land,  labor,  and  capital  available  to  produce  them.  I  assert 
without  reservation,  first,  thkt  we  have  been  neglecting  im- 
portant agricultural  opportfrnities;  and,  second,  that  our 
policy  is  wrong  when  we  i)e^mit,  as  we  now  do,  the  volume 
of  imports  to  so  depress  our  c  omestic  markets  that  our  cotton 
farmers  can  be  paid  for  their  cottonseed  a  price  which  is  at 
least  $15  a  ton  less  than  a  fai.  •  price  for  that  cottonseed.  This 
meant  this  season  $15  a  ton  Dn  one  average  crop  of  probably 
500.000  tons  of  cottonseed  in  Alabama  alone,  or  $7,500,000. 

You  may  ask  why  this  figufe  of  $15  a  ton  is  set  as  the  meas- 
ure of  this  loss.  I  do  not  lanow  how  my  informant  figured 
it,  but  he  is  one  who  knows]  However,  I  can  check  it  from 
some.  oflBcial  figiures.  In  1934  the  average  price  of  cottonseed 
in  Alabama  was  $34  a  ton.  1  feel  sure  that  this  last  season  it 
was  not  over  $19  a  ton.  Oil  made  from  the  1934  crop  aver- 
aged about  10  cents  a  pound.  Oil  today  is  down  around  6 
cents  a  pound.    In  other  yeai  s  the  discrepancy  is  even  greater. 

A  major  cause  of  this  pre!  ent  situation  is  clearly  excessive 
competitive  imports.  And  cottonseed  is  only  one  of  many 
domestic  products  which  are] suffering. 

While  we  were  using  1.6864000,000  pounds  of  foreign  oils  in 
1937 — I  quote  1937  figures  hi  cause  they  are  the  last  full  year 
available — we  were  importing  1,755,000,000  pounds  of  manu- 
factured oils  and  in  addition  816,000.000  pounds  of  oil-bearing 
seeds,  not  including  flaxseefl,  which  alone  totaled  over  one 
and  one-half  billion  poun*.  We  imported  over  a  billion 
pounds  that  were  not  needed  and  not  used. 

This  has  resulted  in  large  stocks  of  cheap  imports.  These 
large  imports — ^which  miglt  have  been  prevented — these 
cheap  prices  of  imports  whidh  are  within  our  control  through 
action  that  can  be  taken  in  this  Congress,  seem  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  this  price  degression  in  all  domestic  oils  and 
fats.  Alabama's  loss  of  $7,i00,000  within  the  last  4  months 
is  only  one  of  the  drops  in  tills  bucket. 

I  hope  to  discuss  this  mj.tter  in  more  detail  in  the  near 
future  and  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  tliink  we  should  sit 
here  and  do  nothing  while  our  cotton  and  peanut  growers 
and  the  cattle  and  swine  f ai  mers  of  this  country  suffer  from 
6-cent  cottonseed  oil,  5-cer  t  tallow,  and  6-cent  lard.  The 
problem  is  not  a  surplus  pro  Diem.  It  is  a  problem  of  turning 
oxn-  markets  over  to  importii  which  rob  our  farmers  of  their 
birthright — fair  prices  and  i  easonable  prosperity. 


John  Nnnce  Garner 


EXTENSIO^    OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  H.  WEST 

01    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  18,  1939 


ADUKESS  BY  HON.  ROY  MI 

DELIVERED    AT    DETRi 


LLER,  OP  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS. 
GIT,    TEXAS,    DECEMBER    6,    1938 


Mr.  WEST.  Mr.  Speaker]  it  is  my  proud  privilege  to  serve 
a  district  which  for  many  years  was  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress by  a  great  Texan  anfl  a  great  American,  who  is  now 
Vice  President  of  the  Unitefl  States.  I  regard  it  as  no  over- 
statement of  the  facts  to  sao'  that  no  living  American  has  to 
his  credit  a  finer  or  more  enviable  record  of  distinguished, 
constructive,  and  truly  pamotic  public  service  than  John 
Nance  Garner.  i 

In  order  that  Members  oi  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  well  may  have  an  opportunity  to  know  more  about 
this  great  American,  his  ty|)ically  American  background,  his 
interesting  career,  his  plain,  simple,  practical  pohtical  philos- 
ophy, with  permission  of  the  House  I  include  in  my  remarks 
an  address  delivered  recentty  at  the  Vice  President's  birth- 
place in  Red  River  Counts,  Tex.,  by  Hon.  Roy  Miller,  of 
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Corpus  ChrlstI,  a  lifelong  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Garner 
and  a  well-known  Democratic  leader  of  our  State. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  your  Invitation  to  participate  In  this 
remarkable  and  unusual  assembly.  John  Nanci  Gaknui.  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  whose  honor  we  are  here,  has 
been  my  Intimate  and  personal  friend  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  I  first  met  him  when  I  was  a  youthful  newspaper 
editor  and  he  a  fledgling  Member  of  Congress.  A  mutual  Interest, 
the  progress  and  development  of  a  vast  but  sparsely  populated 
area  which  he  represented  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
brought  us  together  In  an  Intimate  relationship  which  through  all 
the  years  has  been  to  me  a  priceless  possession.  I  have  watched 
him  grow  from  a  young,  green  Congressman,  humorously  dxibbed 
the  Chaparral  Statesman.  Into  the  full  stature  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen  of  all  time. 

It  Is  therefore  not  only  a  personal  pleasure  but  a  deeply  appre- 
ciated prlvUlge  to  be  permitted  to  Join  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors  of  earlier  years  In  paying  to  him  this  tribute  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection.  ^     w     *  , 

There  is  much  that  can  and  doubtless  will  be  said  aixjut  John 
Oarnek  befcM^  this  meeting  adjourns  and  its  purpose  appropriately 
proclaimed  In  written  resolution.  At  the  outset,  however,  It 
should  be  made  entirely  clear,  and  with  all  possible  emphasis  so 
that  the  world  may  know,  that  John  Garner  Is  not  now  and  never 
wUl  be  an  active  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
I  assume  to  make  this  statement  because  I  think  I  know  the 
thoughts  and  motives  which  actuate  him  at  this  very  moment. 
He  seeks  neither  position,  place,  power,  nor  influence.  He  desires 
only  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  to  his  party,  and  to  his  fellow 
man  His  motives  and  his  objectives  are  solely  and  purely  patri- 
otic Knowing  him  as  I  do,  however.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  as  long  as  he  lives,  will  never  fall  or  refuse  to  accept  any  caU 
to  duty  which  may  come  to  him  from  his  party  or  his  country^ 

No  man  who  would  become  an  active  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  m  my  opinion,  would  be  worthy  of  It 
It  is  the  most  exalted  office  In  all  the  world.  While  men  with  all 
propriety  may  seek  positions  of  minor  trust,  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest,  richest,  and  most  powerful 
Nation  m  aU  the  world,  should  seek  the  man. 

It  is  therefore,  entirely  fitting  and  proper  and  within  oxir  rights 
as  American  citizens  that  we  who  know  him  weU  and  have  such 
admiration  for  and  confidence  in  his  superlative  talents,  should 
here  today  direct  the  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  out- 
standing qualifications  of  this  great  American  for  the  high  place 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  In  doing  so.  we  utter  no  word 
Of  criticism  or  disparagement  of  any  other  man.  We  offer  no  com- 
plaint concerning  the  public  acts  or  official  record  of  anyone.  We 
do  however,  plant  our  feet  firmly  upon  Democratic  and  American 
tradition  in  respect  to  terms  of  service.  We  beUeve  devoutly  that 
the  future  safety  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  o\ir  adherence  to 
the  old  landmarks  In  precept  as  well  as  in  tradition.  Therefore, 
recognizing  the  responsibUity  resting  upon  the  great  Democratic 
Party  to  select  one  who  In  1940  shall  carry  forward  to  greater 
triumphs  the  victorious  banner  of  a  mUltant  democracy,  we  say 
proudly  to  the  American  democracy  and  to  the  country  that  In  our 
humble  Judgment  John  Nanck  Garner  is  the  best  qualified  Ameri- 
can to  succeed  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  ^    ^  _^_. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  complete  cataloging  of  the  many  virtues 
and  qualifications  of  our  candidate.  His  long  record  of  public 
service  speaks  for  itself.  For  nearly  40  years  he  has  devoted  his 
unusual  talents  almost  exclusively  to  the  service  of  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation.  From  county  Judge  of  Uvalde 
County  as  a  young  man  In  his  early  twenties,  through  a  two-term 
period  of  conspicuous  service  In  our  State  legislature,  through  30 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  including  the  Speakership  of 
that  body,  through  more  than  6  years  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  Gar-virs  record  of  pubUc  service  Is  without 
blot  or  stain,  a  matchless  record  seldom  equaled  and  never  svir- 
passed  In  the  annals  of  American  history. 

What  are  the  essential  and  basic  attributes  of  the  splendid  char- 
acter of  this  remarkable  man?  If  I  should  be  asked  to  appraise 
them  I  would  place  first  on  the  list  his  passionate  patriotism  for 
America.  In  all  of  my  intimate  associations  with  him  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  never  known  John  Garner 
to  perform  a  public  act  or  cast  a  vote  which  he  did  not  think 
was  In  the  interest  of  the  American  people.  Doubtless  you  wlU 
recall  the  Intimate  relationship  which  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  John  Gaeneb  and  the  late  Nick  Longworth,  onetlmeRe- 
publlcan  leader  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  background,  environment,  social  tastes,  and  po- 
litical philosophy  there  was  little  In  common  between  these 
remarkable  men,  and  yet  they  were  both  great  patriots  and  that 
was  the  tie  that  bound  them  In  Intimate  friendship.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  he  and  I  had  been  vlBiting  with  Mr.  Garner  for  some 
time.  Nick  Longworth  expressed  to  me  his  feelings  about  his  friend 
"Jack,"  as  he  called  him.  He  said,  'As  you  know,  about  90  percent 
of  the  business  of  Congress  Is  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltlcal.  Of 
course,  occasionally  we  have  to  create  a  political  diversion  for 
home  consumption,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  Involving  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  there  Is  no  man  living  whose  Judg- 
m-mt  I  would  rather  accept  than  that  of  John  Garner." 

This,  of  course,  is  high  praise,  but  coming  from  a  great  l«aer 
Of  another  great  political  party,  it  represents  and  typifies  the  high 


regard  In  which  John  Garnix,  because  of  his  passionate  devotion 
to  the  public  weal,  has  always  been  held  by  his  collcag:ue»  in  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  party,  for  more  than  30  years.  

Next  on  the  list  I  would  place  honesty  among  John  GARKct** 
outstanding  characteristics.  And  It  Is  not  Just  the  ordinary  kind 
of  honesty.  It  is  the  rugged,  spontaneous  type.  Many  times  have 
I  been  present  in  his  office  when  individuals  or  committers,  advo- 
cating or  sponsoring  this  cause  or  that,  would  caU  on  him  to  ask 
his  support.  While  other  Members  might  follow  the  easy  course 
by  promising  "careful  consideration"  or  remain  noncommittal,  not 
so  with  John  Garner.  He  always  states  his  views  frankly  and 
openly  and  no  one  ever  called  on  him  for  an  expression  of  his 
opinion  and  left  without  knowing  exactly  where  he  stood.  And 
he  says  "no"  Just  as  easily  as,  and  possibly  more  forcefully  than, 
he  says  "yes."  He  does  It  courageously,  fearlessly,  and  without 
regard  to  political  or  personal  cor  sequences. 

There  are  many  other  things  ybout  John  Oariter'p  remarkable 
make-up  which  might  be  cataloged.  He  is,  of  course,  loyal  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time:  loyal  to  his  convictions,  loyal  to  his  party, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  loyal  to  his  country.  Loyalty.  Indeed,  with 
him  Is  but  a  synonym  for  patriotism,  and  hla  patriotism  Is  in  no 
sense  partisan.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  been  caUed  upon 
to  choose  between  party  and  country,  but  If  that  time  should  ever 
come  the  country  may  rest  assured  that  It  wUl  take  precedence 
over  any  party  or  political  consideration. 

One,  if  not  the  most  remarkable,  of  Mr.  Garner's  remarkable 
talents  Is  his  quick  and  keen  Insight  Into  public  questions  and 
public  problems.  Probably  no  man  In  America  knows  more  about 
his  Government  than  does  he.  His  long  years  of  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  made  him  a  master 
of  revenue,  tariff,  and  taxation.  His  gift  of  leadership  is  Innate 
and  natural.  He  Is  probably  the  most  expert  parliamentarian  that 
ever  served  In  either  branch  qj  the  Congress.  A  fast  thinker  and 
a  hard  hitter,  he  has  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  In  debate 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

The  only  question  which  has  ever  been  raised  concerning  Johh 
Garner's  qualifications  to  fill  the  high  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  In  the  matter  of  his  age.  Well,  he  did 
celebrate  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  his  birth  only  a  few  days 
ago.  And  yet  he  possesses  all  of  the  mental  and  physical  vigor 
of  men  20  or  more  years  his  Junior.  Everyone  knows  that  age 
Is  not  a  question  of  years  but  purely  a  personal  matter.  Today 
John  Garner  is  at  the  peak  of  his  mental  and  physical  vitality  and. 
unless  all  signs  faU,  will  continue  to  be  an  active  factor  In  the  life 
of  America  for  many  years  to  come. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  time  has  definitely  arrived  in  America 
when  Important  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  should  be 
placed  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the  elders.  There  la  no  sub- 
stitute, either  in  pubUc  or  private  life,  for  experience,  and  experi- 
ence, of  course,  comes  only  with  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  thing  that  Is  old  about  John  Garner  Is  some  of  his  political 
philosophy.  He  still  believes  in  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  econ- 
omy, thrift,  and  self-reliance.  In  other  words,  he  believes  In  the 
old-fashioned,  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  and  no  man 
In  America,  In  both  his  public  and  private  life,  exemplifies  those 
principles  to  such  a  degree  as  does  this  great  man.  While  achiev- 
ing high  place  politically,  he  has  made  substantial  success  of  hla 
private  life,  and  It  Is  his  proud  boast  that  he  owes  no  human  being 
a  thin  dime.  He  believes  in  the  pay-as-you-go  system,  and  what 
a  blessing  It  would  be  If  that  system  cotild  be  applied  to  America 
today. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  here,  with  all  of  the  emphasis 
I  can  command,  that  John  Garnix  Is  no  reactionary  in  his  political 
philosophy.  Indeed,  he  Is  not  even  a  conservative.  If  the  term 
should  be  apphed  with  the  meaning  with  which  it  was  clothed  in 
years  gone  by.  John  Garner  Is  a  liberal  and  a  great  liberal.  He 
was  a  liberal  Democrat  practicing  liberalism  many  years  before  some 
of  the  most  vocal  present-day  sponsors  of  liberalism  were  even  bom. 
But  there  is  no  tinge  or  taint  of  radicalism  in  the  liberalism  of  John 
Garner  His  liberalism  Is  that  which  would  guarantee  to  every 
American  citizen  the  right  and  opportunity  to  work  out  hla  or  her 
salvation  with  the  least  possible  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Therefore,  he  believes  in  all  necessary  legislation  and 
regulation  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  owner  of  property  against  those  who  would  destroy 
the  ownership  of  property;  in  short,  equality  of  opportunity  for 
every  American  citizen.  He  believes  in  Democracy  and  prefers  to  be 
known  as  a  Democrat  In  the  old-fashioned  Interpretation  of  the 
term  without  qualification,  prefix  or  suffix. 

John  Garner  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  In  hla  vivid  personality, 
to  his  wide  experience.  In  his  broad  knowledge.  In  his  rugged  hon- 
esty In  his  fearless  courage.  In  his  human  simplicity,  in  his  abid- 
ing love  of  country,  he  combines  all  of  the  qualities  and  qualiflca- 
tions  which  the  times  demand  for  the  high  office  of  the  President  of 

the  United  States.  ^   ^  ^^  ,    _  ,     ^.* 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this.  I  think  we  find  the  real  soul  and 
personality  of  America.  From  such  himable  sunoundlngs  as  tnese. 
tvplfied  by  the  lowly  log  cabins  where  John  Garner  and  his  sainted 
mother  were  born,  have  come  the  truly  great  In  America  b  glorious 
history  They  knew,  as  he  knows,  what  America  Is,  what  America 
stands  for  and  how  and  why  our  American  system  of  government 
was  conceived.  They  knew,  as  he  knows,  what  It  means  to  toll  and 
strive  and  work.  They  knew,  as  he  knows,  that  there  Is  no  subatl- 
tute  for  self-reliance  and  Individual  Initiative,  and  that  any  system 
of  government  which  takes  from  the  individual  these  fundamental 
tenets  of  liberty  cannot  long  endure  as  a  democracy  of  freemao. 
They  knew  as  he  knows,  that  for  men  to  be  free  they  must  be 
g\Uiranteed'only  freedom  of  opportunity  to  work  out  their  o— 
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destinies,  and  that  the  highest  purpose  and  duty  of  government 
in  a  democracy  Is  to  assure  to  every  citizen  an  equal  chance  with 
his  neighbor.  This  Is  the  essence  of  John  Garnxr's  political  philos- 
ophy. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  would  seek  to  analyze  the 
percentage  of  one's  Americanism.  It  is  not  a  divisible  thing.  It  la 
not  something  that  can  be  broken  up  into  parts  and  appraised  in 
Its  constitiieut  elements.  Either  one  Is  an  American  or  he  Is  not. 
Nevertheless.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  never  was  a  time 
In  the  history  of  our  beloved  country  when  the  need  for  the  leader- 
ship of  those  whose  Americanism  is  beyond  all  peradventure  of 
doubt  w&s  so  essentially  and  vitally  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
Amertta  &nd  American  Institutions. 

Here  in  Red  River  County,  where  John  Oarnex's  widowed  grand- 
mother with  her  six  fatherless  children  came  from  Tennessee  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago.  built  yonder  log  cabin  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  vallaht  pioneers  who  blazed  a  trail  for  civilization  and  laid  deep 
and  broad  the  firm  foundations  of  Imperial  Texas,  may  we  find  in- 
deed the  soil  from  which  true  Americanism  is  generated  and  born. 
Here  in  this  community,  plain,  homelike,  typically  American,  Is  the 
birthplace  of  a  great  American  who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  been 
marked  by  the  hand  of  destiny  to  become  the  President  of  the 
greatest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  nation  of  all  time,  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Existing  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  WILD  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 


VERSES  BY  A.  D.  ALBRIGHT.  OP  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  folloviing 
stanzas  of  blank  verse  composed  by  a  very  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine.  Hon.  A.  D.  Albright,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

TO  THE  CONCRXSS  OF  THr  TINTTED  STATES 

What  Is  this  spirit  that  pervades  our  land. 

This  creeping,  paralyzing  chant  of  hate? 
What  is  this  cankered  growth  that  Ukes  command. 

And  feeds  upon  the  vitals  of  the  State? 

Whence  came  this  strange  ferment  of  teaching 

That  Freedom  lives  and  thrives  the  man  be  slave? 

Who  are  the  prophets  of  this  poisoned  preaching 
That  Liberty  shall  die,  and  dying,  save? 

Where  Is  the  breeding-place  of  this  damned  weevil. 

This  spawn  that  recks  with  tyranny  and  shame? 
Who  propagates  this  devastating  svil. 

Impinged  on  all  that  has  an  honored  name? 
All  but  the  simple-minded  know  the  answers: 

A  mongrel  breed,  a  mercenary  horde. 
Has  spread  the  virus  of  these  hellish  cancers. 

Conceived  and  cultured  by  an  alien  lord. 
But,  once  again,  how  comes  this  lethal  stupor 

That  dulls  and  nullifies  our  people's  sense? 
They  heed  not  s'gn.  nor  shout  of  Hving  trooper; 
^  They  see  no  foe.  hence  need  of  no  defense. 

Could  these  things  be  if  thoee  whom  we  confided 

With  Mats  of  power  were  true  to  Faith  s  demands? 
For  ships  on  stormy  seas  may  yet  be  guided 

Whose  rudders  feel  the  grip  of  loyal  hands. 
There  is  an  antidote  to  this  Infection. 

Soon,  soon  too  late,  too  late  to  be  applied- 
Ye  men  who  know,  with  power  to  make  Injection, 

What  worth  your  wit  if  Freedom  shall  have  died? 


Relief  Appropriation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  at  this  point 

Uiat  I  must  say  something  regarding  relief  generally,  despite 


the  fact  that  I  am  a  new  Member  of  this  honorable  body. 
I  particularly  come  from  a  [district  in  south  Florida  where 
W.  P.  A.  relief  is  indispensable.  That,  In  all  probability,  is  a 
position  which  any  Memberl  of  this  House  might  be  forced 
to  take  for  the  reason  that  Ty.  P.  A.,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
a  lifesaver  of  upwards  of  S.OCO.OOO  of  people  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  well  to  remind  this  honorable  body  that  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  no  smokestac]:s  to  speak  of,  in  that  our  in- 
dustries are  quite  limited.  T  le  district  being  a  haven  blessed 
with  climate  and  facilities  or  those  of  our  citizenry  who 
would  rest  and  play,  and  wh  o,  In  the  absence  of  Florida  fa- 
cilities, might  be  called  upoi  to  vacation  in  Cuba  or  some 
other  foreign  country.  Theiefore,  It  may  well  be  said  that 
the  people  whom  I  represeiit  serve  as  hosts  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  season  dixlng  which  we  enjoy  prosperity 
is  a  comparatively  short  on?,  being  only  approximately  90 
days  during  the  winter  mot  ths.  Being  situated  as  we  are 
we  have  found  by  experieni  e  that  many  people  visit  with 
us  and  become  permanent  lesidents  who  are  incapacitated 
physically  to  survive  In  other  parts  of  our  great  cotmtry. 
Consequently,  the  unfortima:e  ones  among  those  people  be- 
come relief  subjects,  either  because  of  their  physical  in- 
firmity or  tecftuse  our  district  is  not  Industrial  enough  and 
large  enough  to  absorb  such  cases.  I  am,  Indeed,  happy  our 
country  affords  a  place  like  Florida  La  order  that  the  per- 
sons referred  to  may  enjoy  life  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  is 
true  that  the  W.  P.  A.  facllit  es  do  little  directly  to  assist  the 
class  of  persons  referred  to.  but  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
it  and  similar  relief  measures  have  made  this  country  relief 
conscious,  without  which  n)  man  can  presume  what  our 
status  would  be.  As  most  ether  Members  of  this  House,  I 
subscribe  to  the  theories  and  recognize  the  necessity  and  the 
utility  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  ot  tier  forms  of  relief  in  the  inter- 
est of  mankind  generally. 

Much  has  been  said  today  to  discredit  the  W.  P.  A.,  those 
having  It  in  charge,  and  is  administration  generally,  to 
which  I  cannot  fully  subscribe.  I  am  not  in  accord  with 
references  made  to  the  effect  that  the  W.  P.  A.  organization 
is  vicious  In  that  It  Is  a  political  football  used  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  further  its  ovn  cause.  My  experience,  as  a 
Democratic  Member  of  this  House,  Is  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  any  member  Df  the  whole  W.  P.  A.  organiza- 
tion or  any  of  the  recipients  tkereunder  voted  for  me.  Insofar 
as  I  know,  no  W.  P.  A.  recipi  ;nt  or  executive  stands  charged 
with  having  regimented  vote;  for  any  Democratic  candidate 
in  the  primaries  or  in  the  gen  ;ral  elections.  I  do  not  know  nor 
has  It  been  told  me  that  any^  recipient  or  executive  has  con- 
tributed to  any  political  pai-^y  or  candidate,  nor  do  I  know 

in  requested.    If  the  recipients 

,  I  am  Indeed  proud.    If  they 

terested  in  the  relief  program 

who  voted  against  me  should 

election.     It  Is  my  opinion  that 

of  my  district,  regardless  of 

oted;  and  I  beUeve  that  i^  the 

enerally  In  Florida.    Relief  to 

at  this  time,  and  that  is  of 


of  any  exactions  having 
and  executives  supported  m 
did  not.  nevertheless  I  am 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  thos 
be  penalized  because  of  my 
I  represent  all  of  the  peop 
how  any  of  them  may  have 
opinion  of  the  Democrats 


my  district  is  Indispensable 

paramount  importance,  subservient  to  nothing. 

tives  In  Congress  may  come 


Representa- 
and  go.  We  in  Florida  have 
always  been  blessed  with  good  and  active  Members  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  so  continue.  I  am  not  as 
Interested  In  personnel  as  I  i  im  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  constituency. 

A  few  amendments  to  this  committee  report  have  besn 
offered  here  today  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  most  vicious. 
Particularly  do  I  refer  to  th<  se  amendments  that,  had  they 
been  passed,  would  have  struc  c  at  the  constitutional  rights  of 
executives  and  recipients  of  t  le  W.  P.  A.  in  that  they  would 
not  have  permitted  those  persons  to  have  been  active  for  any 
candidate  or  political  party.  The  passage  of  the  amendment 
to  which  I  refer  would  have  i  ot  permitted  anyone  connected 
with  the  W.  P.  A.  to  have  menlioned  any  candidate  or  political 
^rty  to  his  coworkers,  however  lowly  or  dignified  may  have 
been  his  staUon.  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  most  of  those 
on  relief  are  just  as  good  cil  izens  as  our  great  country  af- 
fords, and  I  likewise  believe  i  hat  they  should  not  be  denied 
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any  right  that  our  Constitution  affords  them  simply  because 
they  find  themselves  in  a  most  precarious  position.  I  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  relief  program  now  in  effect  will 
render  our  people  back  to  normal  citizenry.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  we  are  not  to  scar  society 
and  human  beings  generally  by  discriminating  against  those 
who  have  met  with  adversity.  There  are  those  possibly  on 
relief  who  would  not  work  if  the  opportunity  presented  Itself. 
In  behalf  of  those  people  I  do  not  speak,  but  I  am  vitally  inter- 
ested In  those  who  have  families  and  dependents  to  support, 
v/ho  have  always  worked  at  every  opportunity.  No  plan  could 
be  so  big  and  so  perfect  that  would  not  embrace  in  it  certain 
of  our  undesirable  citizenry.  Therefore,  I  do  not  indict 
W.  P.  A.  nor  any  other  relief  program  because  we  find  such 
citizens  receiving  its  benefits.  A  good  deed  is  done,  in  my 
opinion,  when  most  of  the  people  on  relief  actually  deserve  it. 
Again,  just  so  long  as  funds  are  distributed  throughout  this 
country  and  put  back  into  trade  channels,  just  that  long  we 
are  looking  toward  normal  prosperity.  In  my  opinion  it 
makes  very  little  difference  what  one  does  to  earn  money 
under  the  W.  P.  A.  since  it  is  more  Important  that  the  money 
be  sent  Into  the  districts  for  circulation.  It  Is  much  better, 
of  course,  that  the  recipients  under  the  W.  P.  A  be  engaged 
in  some  constructive  community  building  program,  but  that, 
I  assure  you.  is  secondary,  since  the  purpose  of  the  program 
itself  is  to  supply  a  buying  power  long  since  lost,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  almost  forgotten. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  regarding  rumors  that  all 
of  us  have  possibly  heard  as  respects  the  W.  P.  A.  organiza- 
tion. I  have  had  numerous  conferences  with  W.  P.  A. 
workers  who  have  called  at  my  office  on  many  occasions,  some 
of  whom  have  had  grievances.  They  dreamed  that  they  had 
been  wronged;  that  they  had  been  discriminated  against; 
that  they  had  been  treated  unfairly.  And.  although  I  am 
not  given  to  dissension  nor  have  I  an  open  ear  to  these  who 
criticize  destructively.  I  do  defend  the  i>eople  to  whom  I  now 
refer  on  the  theory  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  when  one, 
through  adversity,  arrives  at  a  point  where  he  must  receive 
alms  and  be  an  object  of  charity,  so  to  speak,  his  pride  has 
been  scarred  and  society,  generally  speaking,  has  been  in- 
jured, both  of  which  forces  renders  one  a  bit  irrational. 
Those  forces,  together  with  his  economic  status,  prey  on  his 
mind,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  he  believes  that 
something  should  be  done  to  further  relieve  him.  Also,  there 
enters  into  this  proposition  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
man.  and  were  it  not  so  our  Nation  would  have  long  since 
crumbled,  particularly  if  each  of  us  were  satisfied  to  go  along 
following  a  staid  course  without  any  hope  or  desire  for  better- 
ment. 

Returning  to  our  immediate  problem,  we  are  to  vote  today 
on  how  much  money.  If  any,  will  be  appropriated  to  carry  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  relief  program.  Our  great  President,  in  his 
opening  day  speech,  told  this  Congress  that  the  country 
needed  $875,000,000  to  carry  on  its  W.  P.  A.  activity.  The 
committee  having  the  measure  in  charge  reported  a  joint  res- 
olution in  the  amount  of  $725,000,000  in  lieu  thereof,  thereby 
reducing  the  President's  request  In  the  amount  of  $150,000.- 
000.  A  very  distinguished  Member  of  this  body  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution,  which  amendment  and 
the  committee  resolution  were  debated  ably  by  both  sides. 
I  supported  the  amendment,  which  was  an  attempt  to  appro- 
priate the  $875,000,000  that  the  President  asked  for  for  this 
program.  I  supported  it  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  advisers  instituted  this  program  and  It  Is  their 
brain  child. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  President  and  those 
having  this  progrsma  in  charge  are  in  a  better  position  to  know 
the  financial  need  of  the  program  itself  than  anyone  else. 
There  is  not  one  man  connected  with  the  W.  P.  A.  now  or  who 
has  been  connected  with  it  in  the  past  In  whom  I  do  not  have 
Implicit  confidence.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  voted  for  the  amendment.  I  saw  no  basic 
reason  why  the  $725,000,000  amount  was  reported,  particu- 
larly since  none  was  advanced.  Therefore,  the  report  was. 
in  my  opinion,  arbitrary.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  which 
carried  the  $875,000,000  in  preference  to  the  reported  appro- 


priation bill  in  the  amoimt  of  $725,000,000.  Unfortunately, 
the  President's  amount  and  the  amendment  supporting  it  was 
lost.  I  then  was  called  on  to  do  the  next  best  thing  and 
supported  the  reUef  b'.U  in  the  amotmt  of  $725,000,000,  but 
I  desire  to  go  on  record  here  and  now  as  being  favorable 
to  voting  for  an  additional  amount  in  the  future  If,  as,  and 
when  the  same  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  great  program. 

In  closing,  I  would  have  it  recorded  that  I  wtU  vote  favor- 
ably on  any  relief  program  more  far-reaching  and  useful  to 
the  American  citizenry  generally  if,  as,  and  when  one  is 
produced  by  the  critics  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  am.  indeed,  thankful  to  you.  Mr,  Speaker  and  Members 
of  this  House,  for  your  indulgence. 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KKNTICKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday,  January  18.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  VINCENT  M.   MILES  AT  JACKSON  DAT  DINNSl, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY..  JANUARY  7.   1939 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by 
Vincent  M.  Miles,  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department,  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  at  IXHiisvllle,  Ky., 
on  January  7: 

It  is  delightful  to  be  talking  to  Democrats  on  JackBon  Day. 
More,  perhaps,  than  anybody  in  oui  history.  Old  Hickory  typifies 
the  party  of  the  people. 

Some  of  our  bright  newspaper  feature  writers  have  once  or  twice 
said  that  they  hoped  the  future  would  bring  forth  a  Democratic 
fpeaker  who  would  fail  to  drag  In  the  name  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson.  While  these  remarks  create  a  smile,  they  demonstrate  a 
levity  toward  the  search  and  fight  throughout  the  a«e»  for  the 
highest  type  of  government. 

I  am  not  here  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  American  history,  but  at 
the  outset  we  must  recall  certain  obvloxis  reasons  for  honoring  the 
memory  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  turning  back  to  tlie  early  days  of 
our  Republic. 

However  true  or  untrue  may  be  the  assertion  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "aU  men  are  created  equal."  or  that  of  George 
Mason's  Bill  of  Rights  that  "all  men  are  by  nature  equaUy  free 
and  independent"  as  to  the  individual  man.  it  is  certainly  true  that 
nations  are  not  by  nature  frea.  Nor  have  they  been  created  equally 
free  and  independent.  Freedom  has  been  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind the  result  of  generations  of  growtti,  of  development,  of 
training,  and  of  heroic  struggle. 

Nor  is  it  the  form  of  their  government  which  determines  the 
political  condition  of  a  people  as  to  whether  they  possess  the  price- 
less boon  of  civil  liberty.  A  government  which  is  In  form  that  of 
an  absolute  numerical  majority — ^In  name  and  frame  a  pure  de- 
mocracy— ^may  be  and  in  the  recent  experience  of  mankind  has 
been  a  grinding  despotism. 

It  is  the  substance,  not  the  form;  the  fact,  not  the  theory,  which 
determines  the  real  character  of  the  political  Institutions  of  a 
country. 

It  is  well  that  citizens  and  patriots  should  never  forget  the 
aphorism  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  That  great  thinker  In  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Government,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pronoxinced  to  be  the 
ablest  discussion  of  that  subject  which  had  come  from  the  mind 
of  man.  declares  "That  which  corrupts  and  debases  the  community 
politically  must  also  ccmipt  and  debase  It  morally." 

From  the  earUest  ages  thU  study  of  goverimient  has  enlisted 
the  attention  of  the  master  minds  of  the  human  race.  Mosea, 
Solon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  Cicero  among  the  ancients 
and  after  them  phUosophers  and  statesmen  in  all  ages  have  devoted 
to  it  their  profoundest  thought.  But  it  was  left  to  the  men  of  oxur 
own  race  on  this  continent  during  the  past  180  years  to  discover 
the  true  principles  upon  which  good  goverrunent  rests.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  formulation  of  the  princi- 
ples and  after  a  slight  loosening  of  those  principles  Andrew  Jackson 
was  called  upon  by  the  people  of  our  democracy  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  form  and  so  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  elec- 
torate that  we  would  have  a  known  pattern  to  guide  us. 

In  the  century  since  Old  Hickory  the  voters  have  called  to 
the  Presidency  four  men  who  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  this 
eet  of  principles.  They  are  Abraham  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Wcodrow  WUson,  ftnd  our  present  peat  leadea:.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 
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Whenever  any  man  takes  the  lead  In  a  government  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  kbe  average  man  and  woman  Instead  of  those 
who  iiave  a  personal  and  aclQsh  Interest  in  government  there  la 
at  flrst  an  acute  and  bitter  situation  when  epithets  and  charges 
of  all  kind  fly  thick  and  fast. 

When  Jackson  went  after  the  Biddle  Bank  dictatorship,  his 
coxintrymen  were  warned  that  be  was  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  American  enterprise  and  was  bent  on  getting  sucli  power  over 
American  capital  as  to  make  him  a  dictator.  He  met  the  storm 
gaUy  and  won  for  us  the  present  banking  system  that  has  worked 
for  OS  a  century  untU  his  great  present-day  successor  had  to  give 
It  a  holiday  to  clean  Its  linen. 

Back  a  hundred  years  ago.  Jackson  was  described  as  an  anarchist, 
a  mad  man  from  the  uncu!t\ired  West.  His  enemies  did  not 
say  that  he  had  no  mind  and  was  run  by  brain  trusters  and  New 
Dealers,  but  they  did  say  that  be  had  no  mind  and  was  r\in  by 
a  kitchen  cabinet  and  that  the  charming  Peggy  Eaton  used  to 
sit  on  his  lap  and  tell  him  what  to  do  to  the  people. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  his  fellow  countrymen  were 
erecting  monuments  to  his  memory  and  the  policies  he  reestab- 
Ushed   were   rdognized   as   the   principles   of  our  Government. 

Both  President  Jackson  and  President  Roosevelt  have  many 
common  tralta,  which  make  these  times  great  In  which  to  live 
and  face  the  situation.  It  was  Mr.  Longfellow's  Idea,  as  I  recall 
it,  that  "when  the  great  clock  of  destiny  strikes  Now"  everyone 
should  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Our  trouble  has  been  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  tried  to  regulate  their  affairs  by  the  hourglass  that  was 
performing  "when  Homer  smote  his  blooming  lyre." 

In  the  economic  and  social  anarchy  which  was  the  legacy  left 
by  the  Republicans  to  the  Democrats  in  1933.  finance  and  industry 
were  among  the  very  flrst  to  be  given  attention.  But  for  the 
bold  and  swift  action  of  President  Rooeevelt  and  Congress  in  eup- 
Tpart  of  the  banking  system,  the  whole  complicated  financial  set-up 
would  have  crumbled  Into  ruins  and  bllliona  of  dollars  in  savings 
would  have  suffered  enormous  depreciation  or  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Ttie  whole  course  of  the  administrations  of  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  in  line  with  the  democracy  of  Jackson  and  the  principles 
of  the  party.  Every  step,  every  proposal,  has  been  In  the  direction 
of  curbing  fraud,  of  preventing  exploitation,  of  assisting  the  un- 
forttmate.  of  abolishing  injustices,  and  of  spreading  the  blessings 
and  benefits  of  this  fruitful  country  more  equitably  among  all  Its 
citizens. 

Nowadays,  many  of  our  people  are  prone  to  forget  the  terrific 
task  that  confronted  our  great  President  when  he  took  office  6 
years  ago.  so  they  do  not  appreciate  the  courage  and  brUliancy 
with  which  he  assumed  and  carried  that  burden.  Nobody  contends 
that  every  phase  of  the  New  Deal  has  been  p>erfect.  It  is  easy 
to  view  from  our  present  position  of  comparative  comfort  where 
this  Item  or  that  of  the  vast  program  could  have  been  done  In 
some  other  way.  but  when  the  disaster  was  at  Its  height  our  country 
demanded  rc«-ults  and  could  not  wait  for  development  of  perfect 
processes.  The  only  fair  way  of  estimating  the  New  Deal  is  to 
balance  the  state  of  affairs  6  years  ago  with  today. 
^_  For  example,  the  big  industries  then  were  dismayed  because  profits 
bad  vanished  and  complete  ruin  threatened.  Today  their  concern 
reUtee  to  whether  profits  will  be  larger  next  year  than  they  were 
this  year.  Six  years  ago  those  same  Industries  were  wondering 
li  anything  cculd  l>e  saved  out  of  the  apparent  wreck. 

Today  they  are  fretting  over  how  much  of  their  surplus  profits 
they  should  be  permitted  to  put  in  a  reserve  and  how  much 
should  be  disbin-sed  In  dividends.  Then  the  banks  were  be- 
leaguered by  crowds  seeking  to  get  their  deposits  out  before  the 
banks  closed  their  doors.  Now  the  same  people  who  made  up 
these  crowds  are  woauJerlng  how  they  can  best  Invest  the  savings 
tJiey  have  accumulated  and  which,  by  the  way,  total  $63  000  000  000 
in  bank  deposits. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present-day  problems  are  not 
acute  and  important.  Of  course  they  are.  Every  businessman. 
Dig  or  little.  Is  right  to  feel  concerned  about  everything  that  af- 
fects his  prosperity.  It  is  his  Job  to  cultivate  his  markets  extend 
his  plant  as  opporttmity  offora.  and  get  his  money  to  work  It 
is  his  attention  to  the  problems  of  Industry  and  commerce  that 
hsjs  made  America  great,  that  has  resulted  in  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment ot  our  economic  system  that  has  made  us  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  how  far  we  have  jwogreesed  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  that  our  business  people  are  taking  up  these  questions 
instead  of  wondering  if  there  would  be  any  business  at  all,  as  they 
were  doing  a  few  years  ago.  ' 

Let  me  Impress  upon  you  that  the  triumph  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  triumph  fOT  the  Democratic  Party.  The  poliUcal 
organization  to  which  we  belong  was  able  to  meet  the  chaUenge 
of  a  new  day  and  a  changing  social  order  because  it  kept  pace  with 
the  times  and  because  it  had  not  sold  its  sovd  to  a  single  powerful 
economic  group.  The  party  was  free  to  work  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  every  worth-while  measure 
adopted  during  the  past  few  years  was  enacted  into  law  bearing 
the  stamp  of  democracy  upon  Its  face. 

It  Is  Ironic  to  recall  the  stubt>om  resistance  raised  in  Congress 
by  the  opposition  party  to  the  adoption  of  constructive  reforms  I 
And  it  is  not  only  U^nlc  but  amusing  to  witness  the  efforts  of  this  I 
same  opposition  party  to  claim  a  share  of  credit  for  the  adoption  ', 
of  the  measures  that  were  so  bitterly  opposed  by  its  own  leaders. 
We  are  told  that  the  Republican  Party  has  at  last  seen  the  light  I 
that  imder  the  preasure  of  public  opinion,  the  O.  O.  P.  has  decided  ' 


to  abandon  its  blind  opposition  to  Jjrogress  In  favor  of  a  more  en- 
lightened attitude  toward  modem  froblems. 

The  conversion  is  welcome  evenjlf  it  comes  a  bit  late.  A  con- 
version bom  of  expediency  instead  of  conviction  seldom  endures, 
and  judging  by  recent  happenings  xithln  the  party  Itself,  perhaps 
those  who  felt  that  the  Republlcin  Party  had  mended  Its  ways 
were  a  bit  premature.  In  any  evez  t.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  had  more  ta  do  with  shaping  the  present- 
day  modification  of  the  vievi'polnt  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  than 
any  of  Its  so-called  leaders.  The  p(  rty  has  decided  to  embrace  his 
philosophy  of  government  at  least  n  part,  not  because  it  likes  to, 
but  because  to  do  otherwise  would  condenm  It  to  quick  and  final 
oblivion. 

The  most  convincing  testimony  to  the  worth  of  what  the  Chief 
Executive  Is  trying  to  accon\pllsh  is  this  belated  and  grudging 
acceptance  coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  They  know 
President  Roosevelt  is  right  and  tiiey  have  finally  arrived  at  the 
sensible  conclusion  that  to  contlnae  fighting  everything  he  pro- 
pos'.«  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  result  in  nothing  more 
than  palitical  suicide.  Hoping  to  iivert  that  unwelcome  calamity, 
they  have  decided  to  ride  on  the  F  resident's  coat-tails.  Wh6  ever 
dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that  the  co  iservative  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  would  be  trying  to  outdo  the  Democrats  In  providing 
security  for  the  aged  and  Infirm?  Who  ever  imagined  that  these 
very  Republicans  who  denounced  the  social-security  plan  as  a 
menace  to  American  Institutions  ^'ould  be  entering  gingerly  into 
an  alliance  with  Dr.  Townsend.  oitensibly  to  help  the  old  folks, 
but  In  reality  to  catch  vcrtes? 

In  the  comparatively  calm  and  p)e«ceful  atmosphere  of  other  years. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  to  outline  the  basic  creed  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Under  the  firm  grip  of  a  reactionary  inner  council,  the 
party  was  committed  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  its  major 
purpose  was  to  protect  and  promot^  the  financial  Interest  of  those 
who  owned  and  ccntrolled  the  natitonal  wealth.  It  waa  a  practical 
application  of  Alexander  Hamilton"!  theory  that  If  the  wealthy  and 
well-born  prospered,  then  a  measire  of  prosperity  was  bound  to 
trickle  down  to  those  below.  I  wonder  what  Quay,  and  Hanna. 
and  Penrose  would  think  if  they  aiuld  be  here  today  to  witness  a 
grandson  of  the  reactionary  and  austere  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  publicly  embracing  the  herei  ical  doctrines  of  Dr.  Townsend. 

We  hear  Senator  Vandenbisg  waning  his  fellow  workers  In  sol- 
emn tones  that  the  party  must  nturn  to  the  ways  of  the  past, 
and  then  we  hear  the  equally  impiessive  voice  of  Senator  McNast 
telling  his  colleagues  that  the  part  r  must  heed  the  lessons  of  the 
present  or  else  perish. 

The  split  In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  so  deep  and  the 
Implications  so  ludicrous  that  a  temptation  naturally  exists  to 
dlBcubs  it  only  In  terms  Of  banter  a]  id  ridicule. 

But  this  situation  does  not  reliei'e  us  of  our  duty  to  continue 
to  keep  alive  the  principles  of  our  )arty.  I  want  to  thank  you  all 
for  coming  out  tonight.  After  my  e  lorts  you  mav  feel  entitled  to  a 
90-percent  refund,  but  we  also  gathered  tonight  to  help  ova  na- 
tional committee.  We  have  duties  o  perform  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  The  Democratic  Pan  y  has  substantial  majorities  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  bu  tlness  of  government  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  and  the  task  of  sareguardlng  the  country  against 
future  economic  storms  and  root  ng  out  social  maladjustmenta 
must  go  forward  in  all  its  vigor.  :  'resident  Roosevelt  has  defined 
a  goal,  and  he  has  persisted  on  tt  e  course  for  6  long  years  novr 
despite  the  constant  obstruction  (f  those  who  look  to  the  past 
rather  than  the  future.  We  mnsi  see  to  it  that  his  hands  are 
upheld  in  the  great  battle  to  preser  e  and  extend  the  boundaries  of 
human  rights. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  next  election.  Tou  will  recall  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  after  Old  Hickory's  deatb  the  people  built  monu- 
ments to  him.  It  begins  to  look  as  If  our  present  great  leader  need 
not  wait  so  long  to  be  acclaimed,  tt  may  be  because  of  the  radio 
and  present  means  of  eommunlcat  on  they  may  become  Informed 
much  sooner  of  the  value  of  publl;  service,  but.  regardlese  of  the 
cause,  there  are  signs  that  his  Jacksonian  qualities  are  being  more 
and  more  clearly  recognized.  The  t  Itterness  In  1933  and  1934  grew 
out  of  the  demands  for  the  right  ol  the  worker  to  a  fair  wage  and 
coUecUve  bargaining;  for  straight  and  open  dealing  in  business 
and  banking;  for  the  recognition  a  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  social  field.  These  things  have  now  become 
BO  well  established  within  the  last  2  years  that  the  converts  are 
Increasing  dally  and  but  few  irrecoi  icllables  are  left. 

Of  course,  we  may  expect  continued  opposition  to  the  policies 
recommended  by  President  Roosevdlt.  A  great  many  people  sin- 
cerely dislike  the  idea  of  making  government  an  instniment  of 
human  progress  while  a  great  ma]  ly  more  dislike  change  simply 
because  it  is  change.  Tet  the  sijrnlficant  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  social  reforms  of  the  past  6  yeaj  s  are  now  looked  upon  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  American  system.  Their  worth  is  now  recognized 
so  generaUy  that  even  if  a  reactionary  administration  came  into 
power— a  very  unlikely  possibility— there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
undo  the  basic  acta  written  onto  tin  statute  books  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

For  example,  the  die-hards  shook  their  heads  In  disapproval  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  under  consideration 
In  Congress.  They  said  it  was  a  step  toward  socialism;  they  de- 
nounced it  as  an  intolerable  burdeA  on  Industry  and  a  men«:e  to 
the  continuance  of  free  insUtuUois.  Today,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, a  move  has  been  started  to  revise  the  social-security 
measure  in  the  belief  that  It  can  se  improved  in  many  e^^sntial 
r^pecte.  The  Repubhcac  leadership  Is  anxious  to  take  a  hand  in 
uie  revtelon.  but  th»e  is  no  siiggestion  that  the  plan  haa  proved  a 
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failure  and  fhoiild  be  repealed.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  almost  uni- 
versally agreed  that  in  future  years  the  social-security  program 
should  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  stabilizing  the  national 
economy,  in  addition  to  providing  old-age  security  for  millions  of 
worthy  citizens. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  Roosevelt  reforms.  The 
original  passage  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  was  bitterly 
contested.  The  claim  was  made  that  It  would  stifle  free  enterprise 
and  halt  the  fiow  of  capital  into  new  industries.  But  time  has 
worked  on  the  side  of  those  who  believed  that  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  national  calamity  to  permit  without  restriction  or  regu- 
lation the  continued  Issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  forma- 
tion of  giant  financial  combines.  Those  unsophisticated  souls  who 
believed  that  the  era  of  frenzied  finance  was  washed  away  finally 
and  forever  in  the  great  speculative  orgy  which  ended  in  1929  must 
have  had  a  rude  awakening  if  they  read  the  dally  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  year  Just  ended.  We  know  what  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  been  able  to  accomplish  In  rooting  out 
fraud  and  brazen  dishonesty  in  the  handling  of  other  people's 
money;  it  would  take  a  hardy  soul.  Indeed,  to  venture  a  guess  on 
how  many  crooked  schemes  of  like  nature  failed  to  see  the  light  of 
day  because  their  would-be  promoters  were  afraid  to  take  the  risk. 

The  sweatshop  has  disappeared  and  now  the  fight  is  centered  on 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  we  shall 
have  and  the  proposed  changes  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  not  on  the  question  of  whether  we  should  have  either  of 
them  at  all  or  not.  ^  ^^  ,   ^, 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  at  the  temper  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  last  fall's  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  an  organization  previously  controlled  by  those 
who  beUeved  that  the  highest  form  of  patriotism  was  to  pass  a 
resolution  condemning  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  aU 
his  works.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  Lucifer  against  whom 
perpetual  warfare  had  to  be  waged.  The  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  last  year  recognized  the  spirit  or 
the  times  and  plainly  stated  that  It  was  the  duty  of  industry  to 
cooperate  with  Government  in  the  work  of  stabilizing  employment 
and  helping  to  raise  the  standards  of  living.  The  association  also 
recognized  the  fact  that  labor  has  a  right  to  bargain  coUectively 
through  the  representative  of  Its  own  choosing.  Instead  of  con- 
demning everything  undertaken  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
to  promote  the  common  good,  the  manufacturers  took  the  sensible 
viewpoint  that  a  solution  for  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  must  be  accomplished  by  a  policy  of  mutual 
understanding  and  good  will.  This  refreshing  spirit  of  cooperation 
Is  in  line  with  the  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Myron  Taylor.  Mr.  Gerard 
Swope.  and  other  enlightened  leaders  of  Industry,  who  have  been 
striving  since  the  beginning  to  find  a  satisfactory  meeting  ground 
for  business  and  Industry.  You  may  feel  assured  that  the  Roose- 
velt administration  is  ready  to  do  its  share  in  promoting  under- 
standing and  In  encouraging  the  adoption  of  those  measures  that 
will  advance  the  prosperity  of  business. 

So  we  realize  that  by  following  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Government  has  lasted  as  a  democratic  republic  we  are  progressing 
under  a  great  leader.  Jefferson  and  Jackson  demonstrated  in  the 
beginning  what  these  fine  principles  of  government  meant  by 
putting  them  in  operation. 

Tonight  we  are  privileged  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  great  captain 
who  has  followed  so  magnificently  along  the  course  of  free  gov- 
ernment marked  out  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

Undaunted  and  unafraid.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
planted  the  standard  of  human  rights  above  the  ramparts  and  he 
has  kept  It  fiying  In  the  breeze  against  the  constant  assaults  of 
strong  and  resourceful  enemies.  He  has  kept  the  faith  and.  as 
good  soldiers  in  a  great  cause,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  faith  with  him. 


Additional    Facts    About    So-called    Tenant    and 
Sharecropper  Uprising  in  Southeast  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  18,  1939 
Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Monday  Senator 
Truman,  of  Missouri,  placed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  landowners  of  southeast  Missouri  at  New 
Madrid.  Mo.,  on  January  12.  1939,  relative  to  the  so-called 
tenant  and  sharecropper  uprising  in  that  section.  A  reading 
of  this  resolution  will  disclose  that  the  reported  exodus  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers  from  the  fanns  of  southeast  Missouri 
to  the  highways,  as  depicted  by  the  metropolitan  press  of  the 
country,  is  not  supported  by  the  facts;  that  the  camps  erected 
along  the  highways  were  composed  in  the  main  by  nonresi- 
dents who  had  come  to  this  section  to  pick  cotton  and  who 
resided  in  towns  and  villages,  and  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  occupants  of  these  road  camps  were  bona  fide 


sharecroppers  or  tenants;  and  further,  that  the  landowners 
are  not  responsible  for  this  much -publicized  demonstration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
may  further  know  the  facts  about  the  highly  colored  and  dis- 
torted stories  which  have  been  published  about  our  section  of 
Missouri  and  its  people,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
sissippi County.  Mo„  at  Charleston  on  January  13,  1939,  and 
mailed  to  me: 

Whereas  there  are  now  known  to  be  99  families  on  Highway  60. 
Mississippi  County;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  these  people  have 
been  forced  to  move  by  their  landlords;  and 

Whereas  the  condition  of  these  people  has  been  Investigated  and 
the  following  facts  determined:  That  the  people  now  on  the  high- 
ways fall  in  the  following  classes — 56  sharecroppers,  1  leaseholder, 
32  day  laborers,  4  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  6  moved  out  of  town;  that 
25  percent  of  these  sharecroppers  had  contracts  with  landlords  and 
farmers  to  be  retained  on  the  farm  in  1939;  that  i  had  legal  notice 
to  vacate  and  5  with  letters  asking  them  to  move;  that  87  moved, 
giving  no  reason  for  vacating;  that  all  refused  to  tell  why  they 
moved  to  the  highway  and  who  Instructed  them  to  do  so;  that  It 
was  clearly  determined  that  a  great  majority  of  the  landlords  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  moving  from  the  farms  and  nothing  to 
do  with  their  moving  to  the  highway;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  Mississippi  County  in  Joint  meeting  held 
at  the  county  courthouse  in  Charleston  on  January  12,  1939.  deter- 
mined there  are  approximately  4.200  tenant  farmers  and  share- 
croppers in  Mississippi  County;  and 

Whereas  the  number  now  on  the  highways  is  less  than  3  percent 
Of  the  total  tenants  and  sharecroppers  of  the  county;    and 

Whereas  that  is  less  than  the  nomial  moving  from  farm  to  farm 
each  year;  and 

Whereas  It  la  definitely  known  that  numbers  of  thete  people  had 
farms  rented  and  crop  contracts  for  1939  and  part  of  the  land 
prepared  for  crops:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  movement  to  the  highways  of  this  county  Is 
the  result  of  unscrupulous  and  scheming  agitators  who  have  been 
deceiving  the  Negro  tenants  and  sharecroppers  by  making  them 
believe  that  they  were  going  to  be  given  property  and  money  by 
the  Government  and  that  they  will  not  have  to  work;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  to  the  best  Interests  of  Miaslsalppl 
County  that  Government  relief  and  charitable  agencies  refrain  from 
encouraging  this  movement  by  giving  aid  and  assistance  for  the 
reason  that  landowners  and  farmers  are  In  a  position  to  take  care 
of  them  m  1939  by  giving  them  crops  and  labor;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  body  assembled  that  the 
statements  made  that  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  Mississippi 
County  are  dispossessing  their  sharecroppers  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  all  the  Government  crop  payments  are  absolutely  falsa 
and  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  press  and  pubUc;  and  be 

It  further  ^^  .     _*„        , 

Resolved  That  landowners  and  farmers  of  this  county  wlU  wel- 
come any  Investigation  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  this  situation  and 
will  cooperate  with  any  properly  authorized  investigating  agency  to 
determine  such  facts;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hon. 
Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Hon.  Orvilie  Zimmer- 
man. Hon.  J  C.  McDowell.  Hon.  Dan  OBryan.  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wailisu^e.  and  Gov.  Llcyd  C.  Stark. 

E.  A.  Stoht, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
Rebck   B.    Gn-LOOLT, 

Secretary,  Readutiona  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  a  landlord  is  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  a  tenant  if  he  is  to  be  moved  the 
following  year.  For  years  it  has  been  the  universal  practice 
among  landlords  and  farmers  to  give  the  tenants  notice  to 
quit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  even  to  tenants  who  have  been  on 
the  land  for  as  long  as  10  or  20  years.  All  understand  this 
practice  and  there  has  never  been  any  disturbance  in  our  sec- 
tion because  of  this  action  by  farmers  and  landlords,  since 
as  a  rule  only  undesirable  tenants  are  ever  asked  to  move. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  as  will  be  found  everywhere,  the 
farmers  and  landlords  of  southeast  Missouri  have  always  been 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the  families  living  on  their  lands, 
and  a  healthy,  cooperative  relationship  has  always  existed 
between  these  groups.  As  shown  by  the  above  resolution, 
there  was  less  moving  this  year — and  many  changes  are 
always  made  with  the  beginning  of  each  year— than  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  a  commimity  and  its  people 
can  be  libeled  by  overzealous  reporters  who  are  looking  for 
good  stories  for  their  papers.  I  know  personally  the  high 
character  and  integrity  of  the  men  who  adopted  the  above 
resolutions,  and  I  ask  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  consider 
their  statements  before  passing  judgment  upon  our  sectioa 
of  Missoiu-i  and  its  people. 
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Broad  Revision  of  Patent  Laws  Seen  Probable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  18,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  BARTON  A.  BEAN.  JR..  OF  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


BIr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Barton  A.  Bean,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

BBOAO  REVISION  OF  PATKNT  LAWS  SEEN  PtOBABLE— CHILimEN  WIIX  STICK 
THEIB  FINGEBS  INTO  TH£  BLADES  OF  ELECTRIC  FANS  AND  OLDER  CHILDREN 
WILL  THROW  MONKET  WRENCHES  INTO  THE  ROTORS  OF  GENERATORS 
BBCATTSE  THEIR  ETBS  CANNOT  SEE  THAT  THOSE  PARTS  ARE  IN  MOTION 

(By  Barton  A.  Bean,  Jr.) 

It  Is  understood  that  the  National  Economic  Committee  Is  con- 
sidering recommending  to  the  Congress  a  sweeping  revision  of  the 
hundred-year-old  patent  laws.  This  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
conception  that  anything  that  Is  a  hundred  years  old  must  be 
archaic  and  should  be  changed.  It  Is  the  same  spirit  that  moves 
unthinking  people  to  cut  down  rtately  elms  or  monuments  of  that 
age  and  substitute  spindling  saplings  that  may  or  may  not  sur- 
vive. It  Is  confusion  of  thought  that  anything  a  hundred  years 
old  cannot  be  modem.  Even  the  most  casual  investigator  can  think 
of  at  least  10  laws  (generally  known  as  Commandments)  that  are 
as  vital  and  alive  today  as  they  were  at  their  promulgation  several 
thoiisand  years  ago. 

When  one  gets  down  to  the  nub  of  the  carefully  prepared  and 
guided  hearings  of  the  National  Economic  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton one  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  that  is  said 
against  the  patent  laws  or  the  administration  of  them  Is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  glass-container  industry  one  company  may  have  achieved 
a  monopoly  that  has  gone  perhaps  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the 
patent  laws  and  statutes. 

Our  patent  laws  and  statutes  have  been  responsible  for  the 
growth  in  this  country  of  the  greatest  industrial  civilization  in 
recorded  history.  They  have  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  machines  and  processes  which  have  enabled  o\ir  workmen  to  earn 
in  1  hour  in  usable  commodities  and  goods  what  it  takes  workmen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  far  example.  In  Russia,  up  to  26 ',2  hours 
to  earn. 

According  to  some  repot  ters.  the  only  thing  that  the  hearings  have 
developed  so  far  is  that  one  concern  in  one  industry  has  been  able 
to  combine  patents  in  contravention  of  our  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
utilize  not  the  patents  themselves  but  the  ccnnblnation  of  patents 
in  restraint  of  trade.  As  we  understand  It,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  Is  directing  this  inquiry,  admits  that  there  Is  probably 
power  under  the  antitrust  acts  to  restrain  such  combinations. 

Any  informed  person  knows  that  there  have  been  no  substantial 
-  prosecutions  under  the  antitrust  acts  in  set-ups  Involving  combina- 
tions of  patents  for  the  past  decade.  It  looks  as  though  the  ad- 
mission is  that  they  have  plenty  of  snowballs  to  throw  at  these 
persons  or  combinations  to  defeat  tl>em,  but  that  they  want  snow- 
balls with  stones  in  them  before  they  start  the  battle.  With 
plenty  of  remedies  already  available  to  the  informed  or  observing, 
one  Is  forced  to  think  of  the  experience  of  the  sick  child,  whose 
parents,  unable  to  And  a  dxily  qualified  physician,  finally  called  in 
the  town  veterinary,  who.  unable  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  finally 
said.  "Well.  If  I  could  Just  throw  her  Into  'fits.'  I  can  cure  fits." 
Now  we,  who  have  some  idea  of  what  ova  patent  system  has  done 
for  this  country,  do  not  want  It  thrown  into  fits. 

Can  the  presentation,  so  far.  Justify  any  tampering  with  basic 
patent  law  when  the  fault,  if  any.  Is,  by  admission  of  the  parties 
concerned,  laid  at  the  very  door  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  lack  of  prosecution  under  the  laws  that  we  have?  It  would 
seem  to  anyone  other  than  a  child,  who  would  have  no  sense  of 
fear  In  approaching  the  seeming  stationary  blades  of  a  rapidly 
rotated  electric  fan.  or  an  older  child,  who  would  see  no  motion 
at  ail  In  the  rotor  of  a  busily  humming  generator,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  disturb  on  such  sliight  evidence  the  patent  system  that 
has  produced  the  benefits  for  all  of  us  that  Thomas  Edison 
contributed:  the  benefits  of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and 
flying  machine,  and  the  benefits  of  plastics  and  the  hxmdred  and 
one  things  in  the  chemical  fields,  because  some  one  concern  In  the 
glass  container  field  may  be  violating  the  antitrust  acts  in  an 
Illegal  extension  of  a  proper  monopoly.  The  fault,  if  any.  is  not 
in  the  monopoly  granted  by  patente,  but  in  the  extension  of  that 
monopoly  by  acts  of  the  party  concerned,  and  certain  of  the  anti« 
trust  laws  are  directed  agaOnst  that  very  thing. 

Fortunately  we  have  had  a  liberal  patent  policy  In  this  covmtry 
and  that  patent  policy  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  millions  of  In- 
ventions.   We  vould  be  foolish  and  silly  to  adopt  any  laws  or 


upon  our  economic  63rstem.  Is 
this  coimtry,  or  In  the  world, 
and  analysis  only  one  Isolated 
Ing  an  injustice  under  the  rules 

Our  patent  system  is  sound, 
any  pointing  of  the  finger  to  It 
the  test  of  a  himdred  vears  does 


procedure  that  would  stifle  the  brfn^ng  forward  of  these  Inventions. 
One  can  always  find  malcontents  with  a  system;  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  those  who  fail  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  say  that  they 
would  not  have  failed  had  It  nof  been  for  greater  opportunity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  successful,  but  we  know  that  that  is  not 
sound  Judgment.  We  know  thit  those  who  have  failed  would 
have  failed  no  matter  what  thel  rules  of  the  game  were,  and  in 
our  opinion  It  Is  a  striking  trlbut^  to  the  whole  patent  system  and 
endeavor  when  only  one  combination  of  patents  can  be  pointed 
to  as  being  charged  with  having  a  deleterious  or  wrongful  effect 

)ere  any  other  field  of  endeavor  In 

?here  after  careful  consideration 
can  be  pointed  to  as  constitut- 

ind  regulations  there  pertaining? 
(t  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 

1th  a  comment  that  it  has  stood 

)t  impute  any  weakness  to  It,  but, 
in  fact,  imputes  strength  and  integrity  to  it. 

Our  patent  system  rests  and  has  been  administered  very  fairly 
on  one  basic  principle  or  precept .  and  that  Is,  If  an  inventor  will 
disclose  his  Invention  to  the  public,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
monopoly  for  a  limited  period  (if  time.  We  who  have  the  best 
opportunity  to  observe  these  thiigs  know  that  this  system  works 
to  benefit  all  of  us;  that  we  could  not  have  had  the  industrial 
development  that  we  have  without  it;  that  we  would  not  have  the 
thousand -and-one  creature  comfdrts  and  advantages  that  we  have 
in  this  age  without  that  system.  Those  who  have  traveled  in  for- 
eign countries  know  how  far  belilnd  us  those  countries  are  In  so 
many  of  the  mechanical  advantages  of  our  present  civilization,  and 
we  know  that  the  holding  out  of  the  monopoly  to  the  individual 
Inventor  is  the  thing  that  maki  and  has  made  him  rush  in  to 
Invent,  develop,  and  disclose,  aiid  that  nothing  else  will  suffice. 
We  know  that  certain  establlshep  Industries,  which  are  enjoying, 
perhaps,  the  ease  that  comes  wUth  accomplishment,  woTild  rather 


envision  a  system  wherein  the 
rewarded,  because  they  have  a 
by  means  of  their  large  manufi 


^dividual  inventor  would  not  be 
:tical  monopoly  In  their  hands 
ture  and  control  of  distributing 


outlets,  so  that  it  Is  practically  Impossible  for  any  newcomer  to 
break  in  upon  them.  We  also  Know  that  when  that  satisfaction 
with  their  then  position  becor4es  solidified  It  Impedes  forward 
progress  and  action;  that  the  Concerns  so  intrenched  have  the 
feeling  that  they  have  reached  tlhe  ultimate  In  technical  perform- 
ance. This  has  happened  before  In  the  history  of  our  Inventive 
development,  but  always  Individiials  have  come  along  tmder  our 
existing  patent  laws  and  upset  tie  "aplomb"  of  these  prophets  of 
perfection.  Continued  advancement  along  scientific  and  technical 
lines  do  not  exhaust  the  resouifces  of  science,   but  In  fact   only 


broaden  and  widen  the  frontiers 


and  Industry  may  explore  and  develop.  Every  step  that  is  taken 
in  development  opens  new  avenues  for  further  development,  and 
It  Is  essenUal  that  no  Impediment  be  placed  upon  the  footsteps  of 
♦1  ..         ,         ^.  jaths. 

our  country  has  outstripped  every 
nechanical  and  scientific  develop- 


the  men  proceeding  along  these 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
other  country  in  the  world  in  its 
ment  and  in  the  translation  of  tAat  development  into  better  living 


for  each  and  every  citizen  in  this 


country.    No  one  can  quarrel  with 


that.  Why,  then,  hastily  and  \,ithout  due  forethought,  embark 
upon  some  course  that  might  rea  trict  or  impede  that  development, 
due  to  what  Is  stated  as  one  abusi  >  in  a  system  that  has  contributed 
so  much  to  our  progress  and  com  tort? 


The  Ameri 


EXTENSION 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRAN 

OF  SOUT^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  Jdnuary 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KARL  MUN|)T, 
ERED  m  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota 
extend  my  remarks  In  the 
address  by  Hon.  Karl  Mtjndt. 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Club,  New  York  City,  January 


National  Republican  Club  in  this 


along  which  the  men  in  science 


ca  I  Want 


<F 


uIS  H.  CASE 

DAKOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
18.  1939 


OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  DEUV- 
ClTY,  JANUARY  14,   1939 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RfecoRD,  I  include  the  following 

of  South  Dakota,  delivered  at 

Women's  National  Republican 

14,  1939: 


Madam  Chairman,  feUow  Repul  ilicans,  It  is  a  double  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  adi  Iressing  the  ladles  of  the  Women's 


room  today.     In  the  first  place,  it 


Is  alwa3rs  pleasureable  for  a  speakfer  to  address  a  company  Including 
so  many  beautiful  ladies,  and  this  pleasure  becomes  a  veritable  riot 
of  delight  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  speaking  to  that  select  group 
Of  femininity  represented  by  RejAiblican  womanhood 
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And  to  make  my  happiness  complete  today — I  am  here  at  your 
Invitation  to  speak  at  a  Republican  victory  dinner  following  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  political  oome-backs  ever  staged  by  our 
party  and  at  a  time  when  such  a  return  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  American  life  was  the  only  alternative  to  a  complete  loss 
of  the  governmental  Ideals  and  political  philosophy  which  have 
made  America  the  lodestar  of  people  the  world  over  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  self-government. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  so-called  war  for 
democracy,  the  world  has  written  more  rapid  history  and  made 
more  astounding  changes  in  the  technique  of  government  than  in 
any  like  period  in  recorded  time.  The  restoration  to  national 
sanity  in  government  following  the  International  insanity  of  war 
has  been  exceedingly  slow  and  its  path  is  marked  by  the  crushed 
hopes  of  people  in  every  land  who  had  hoped  for  Improved  condi- 
tions following  the  confilct,  but  who  have  lived  to  see  liberty 
slipping  further  from  the  grasps  and  to  see  ante-bellum  tyrannies 
replaced  by  a  post-bellum  despotism  which  beggars  all  comparisons. 

During  this  time  America,  unhappUy,  has  not  been  Immune  from 
the  dementia  of  the  times  although  the  Innate  soundness  of  our 
people  and  the  record  of  our  unequaled  success  in  self-government 
have  thus  far  happily  resisted  any  total  break-down  of  liberty  and 
self-rule  In  this  great  country. 

But  even  our  American  democracy  has  lost  much  of  its  vigor  and 
has  hearkened  too  attentively  to  the  siren  call  of  those  urging  the 
doctrines  of  un-American  "isms"  as  sutwtitutes  for  orderly  self- 
government  in  this  country.  For  the  first  time  since  our  early 
history  we  find  men  high  in  American  political  life  preaching  the 
Tory  tenets  of  centralized  control  and  evidencing  by  precept  and 
by  preachment  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  common 
people  to  govern  themselves  and  to  correct  their  weaknesses  through 
the  simon-pure  operation  of  self-government. 

Masquerading  under  the  misnomers  of  "liberals"  or  "progressives" 
or  "moderns" — most  of  them  can  be  grouped  under  the  heading 
of  the  collective  noun  "new  dealers" — ^these  Tories  of  today  are  as 
sincerely  and  as  significantly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  letting  the 
people  govern  themselves  as  were  the  Tories  of  old.  who  felt  that 
King  George,  of  England,  should  exert  such  a  strong  centralized 
control  for  the  good  of  the  people  that  even  the  colonials  living 
in  the  peripheral  empire  called  the  American  Colonies  should  not 
be  trusted  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

While  the  language  of  these  new  Tories  has  changed,  and  whUe 
they  have  become  artists  of  Uluslon  in  the  game  of  conscripting 
all  the  attractive  political  terms  for  their  own  usage,  their  technique 
is  as  ancient  as  Nero's  and  their  handbook  of  practical  application 
reads  about  the  same.  The  formula  is  as  obvious  as  it  Is  antique; 
it  simply  calls  for  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  central 
government  and  the  focusing  of  such  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  or  one  branch  of  government  as  rapidly  as  raids  upon  the 
traditional  institutions  and  policies  of  government  will  permit. 

TRXTMPED-TTP  DANCERS  FBOM   ABSOAO 

The  fact  that  these  drives  for  pKswer  are  made  in  the  name  of 
Justice  for  labor,  or  equality  for  the  farmers,  or  recognition  for  the 
common  man  is  no  more  novel  than  the  newest  New  Deal  technique 
of  sugar-coating  them  In  the  name  of  a  strong  national  defense 
or  as  protection  against  tr\imped-up  dangers  from  abroad,  and  they 
Should  prove  no  more  disarming  to  tis  than  if  they  were  couched  m 
the  language  of  the  more  direct  amd  less  subtle  French  King  who 
simply  said,  "The  sUte — it  Is  I"  and  let  It  go  at  that. 

NEW  DEAL  BECOMES   NEW  DEMENTIA 

And  the  fvirther  fact  that  our  chief  apostle  for  taking  power  from 
the  people  and  giving  it  to  the  politicians  does  so  persistently  In 
the  name  of  liberalism  does  not  alter  the  fact  whether  that  philos- 
ophy is  expounded  in  a  message  to  Congress  or  a  Jackson  Day 
dinner,  both  of  which  have  become  so  patently  political  in  nature 
that  only  the  occasion  for  the  speech  tells  us  which  is  which;  the 
content  of  both  talks  follows  the  same  general  outline  by  which 
the  New  Deal,  originally  proposed  to  help  the  common  man,  has 
become  the  new  dementia,  now  operating  to  transfer  the  political 
heritage  of  the  common  man  to  a  select  coterie  of  Governors  who 
promise  him  much  but  first  demand  full  payment  by  forcing  tilm 
to  give  up  rights  and  liberties  which  have  always  protected  liim  in 
the  past. 

And  unless  history  is  to  be  Inverted  entirely,  this  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  politicians  and  the  break -down  of  traditional 
rights  of  self-rule  is  a  far  cry  from  liberalism;  it  is.  In  fact,  reaction 
of  the  first  water  and  escapes  being  dubbed  conservatism  only  be- 
cause It  Is  so  much  more  reactionary  than  traditional  conservatism 
that  the  term  simply  does  not  apply. 

The  evidence  of  fireside  chats  and  Presidential  proclamations, 
by  testimony  of  Executive  messages  and  attempted  legislation,  by 
proof  of  projected  plans  and  past  performances,  I  think  we  can  now 
define  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal,  and  then,  after  having 
defined  It,  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  subscribe  to  its 
tenets  or  to  reject  them. 

NEW  DEAL  DEVTNEO  IN  FTVK  WOHDS 

I  believe  that  in  five  words  I  can  describe  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  New  Deal,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  attribute  Insincerity 
to  those  in  control  In  doing  so,  although  to  be  honest  with  myself — 
and  I  would  not  speak  in  any  other  language — I  must  say  that  I 
do  have  to  attribute  a  doubt  to  their  logic  and  their  wisdom. 
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In  five  words.  1  believe  the  New  Deal  believes  In  unrestricted 
Government  authority  over  business.  I  think  it  is  honest  in  that 
belief.  I  think  it  has  lost  confidence  in  business,  I  think  It  has 
lost  confidence  in  the  people.  But  that  unrestricted  Government 
control  over  business  crops  out  in  so  many  places  on  the  highway 
that  It  seems  to  me  we  must  recognize  the  direction  In  which  we 
are  traveling.  And  It  has  been  done  In  the  name  of  liberalism.  It 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  progress.  Those  who  oppose  it  are 
asked  this  question:  "Do  you  want  to  go  back?"  And  they  pick 
out  some  ugly  date  in  1932  or  some  melancholy  morning  In  No- 
vember of  1929  and  say :  "Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  that?" 

My  theme  Is  The  America  I  Want,  and  with  this  theme  in  mind 
I  am  going  to  answer  that  question  this  noon;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  answer  is,  "Yes;  I  want  to  go  back.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  sound  American  principletf°,of  government."  I  want  to 
go  back  in  the  s&nxe  sense  that  a  driver  in  a  car  who  is  lost  on  a 
detour  wants  to  go  back  to  the  highway,  so  he  can  make  progress 
once  again.  I  want  to  go  back  like  an  Invalid,  without  money,  who 
wants  to  regain  his  health  so  he  can  get  a  Job  and  have  money  onc« 
again,  I  want  to  go  back  like  an  explorer  who  has  lost  his  way 
and  has  become  bewildered  and  disturbed  and  wants  to  go  back  for 
a  new  start  once  more. 

DIFTERENCE  BETWEEN  GOING  BACK  AND  STATING  BACK 

There  Is  a  vast  difference,  my  friends,  between  going  back  and 
stajring  back,  I  want  to  go  back  for  a  new  start  the  American  way, 
which  will  let  America  forge  ahead  in  the  future  as  we  have  always 
forged  ahead  In  the  past. 

WHAT    A    LIBEKAL    IS    NOT 

Well,  am  I  a  reactionary?  Is  this  young  fellow  from  the  Dust 
Bowl  a  Tory  or  a  conservative?  I  deny  the  allegation.  What  is  a 
liberal?  Let  us  try  and  define  and  figure  out  If  we  can  first  of 
all  what  is  a  liberal.  Whether  or  not  any  White  House  spokesman, 
whether  or  not  any  paid  propagandist  says  otherwise,  history  teaches 
us  what  a  liberal  is  and  what  a  reactionary  is.  and  we  can  turn 
back  to  the  pages  of  history  and  find  written  there  so  plainly  and 
so  clearly  that  all  who  dare  to  read  can  easily  know  the  fact  as  to 
what  It  is  to  be  a  liberal. 

A  liberal,  first  of  all.  Is  not  a  feUow  who  iieileves  In  spending 
generously  the  public's  money  to  buUd  a  partisan  political  machine 
for  himself.  That  Is  not  a  liberal.  A  lli)eral  is  not  a  man  who 
would  liberate  a  worker  from  his  steady  Job  or  tax  his  employer 
out  of  existence.  That  is  not  a  liberal.  A  liberal  Is  not  a  man  who 
says  to  the  farmers  in  my  State,  for  instance :  "We  would  Import  an 
abundance  of  farm  products  to  liberate  you  from  doing  your  chores 
because  it  makes  farming  so  unprofitable  that  you  cannot  make 
money  on  the  farm." 

I  say.  In  simple  honesty,  in  my  conception,  the  New  Deal  doea 
not  have  a  single  semblance  of  genuine  liberal  governmental  philos- 
ophy, and  that  the  Government  in  Its  activities  today  Is  as  devoid 
of  liberalism  as  a  Scotchman  In  a  crap  game. 

WHAT    IS    A    LIDERAL? 

What  does  liberalism  mean?  True  liberalism  Is  a  language  which 
we  aU  can  vmHerstand,  In  a  language  that  nobody  can  deny,  means 
to  believe  In  placing  more  and  more  of  the  powers  of  self-government 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  i>eople.  I  know  a  lot  of  Uberal  Repub- 
licans. I  know  a  lot  of  liberal  Democrats.  There  is  notliing  partisan 
about  that.  One  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  American 
liberals  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  believed  in  the  particular  philos- 
ophy of  government  that  the  people  should  be  their  own  riilers. 
That  is  what  liberalism  means  in  the  science  of  self -government^ 

Liberalism  means  to  protect  the  common  people  from  the  dangers 
of  monopoly,  whether  that  monopoly  be  a  commercial  or  a  political 
monopoly.  To  be  a  liberal  means  to  want  to  protect  the  people  from 
tyranny.  To  be  literal  means  to  want  to  protect  the  rights  of  ths 
common  individuals  as  contrasted  with  the  profits  of  the  pollUctans. 
And  thus  the  liberal  believes  in  government  by  the  consent  of  ths 
governed  and  does  not  believe  in  government  through  coercion  bj 
the  government.    That  Is  the  fundamental  difference. 

APPLTTNG  THE  TEST  OF  THE  RBCOSD 

Looking  at  it,  then,  taken  from  that  standpoint,  is  the  New  Deal 
litierai?  Are  those  who  criticize  us  as  Tories  and  reactionaries  right 
when  they  do  so?  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  major  New  Deal 
measures,  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  good  or  not  but  on 
the  basis  of  whether  they  are  liberal  or  reactionary,  because  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  the  New  Deal  today  is  the  most  reactionary  gov- 
ernment that  ever  existed  in  Washington.  Tliat  is  a  strong  state- 
ment.   Let  me  give  you  argument  in  Its  behalf. 

Take  the  N.  R.  A.  Was  it  a  liberal  activity?  The  N.  R.  A.  would 
take  from  the  people  the  right  to  run  their  business,  and  Insofar  as 
It  gathered  together  control  and  gave  us  centralized  authority  In 
one  man  In  Washington  It  was  reactionary,  because  the  reactionary 
governments  of  the  world  have  always  been  the  ons-man  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  we  study  the  history  of  despotism 
and  of  tyranny  we  study  one-man  control,  and  should  we  revert  to 
control  by  a  man,  or  a  department,  that  Is  by  all  that  Is  good  and 
holy,  reactionary,  and  you  cannot  say  that  those  who  oppose  It  are 
Tories. 

The  Supreme  Court  packing  attempt  was  a  second  Illustration  of 
mistrusting  the  common  people,  doubting  their  ability  or  their 
wiUingnesB  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  achieve  a  certain  goal. 
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80  by  centralized  power  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  been  packed, 
history  would  have  been  changed,  and  liberalism  would  have  taken 
a  long  6tep  backward. 

Then  came  the  reorganization  bill,  which  once  again  manifests  a 
distrust  In  the  common  people's  representatives  In  Washington, 
doubting  their  wUllnencss  or  ability  to  reorganize  the  Government 
sufficiently,  and  stating  It  must  be  done  by  a  centralized  depart- 
ment. Once  again  that  reverts  back  to  reactlonkry  teachings  at 
history.  The  antiltberals  have  always  held  that  power  should  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  one  man  or  one  official  family  or  an  oligarchy. 

On  the  basis,  then,  of  the  first  three  major  experiments  there  is 
DO  evidence  of  progresslvism.  no  evidence  of  liberality,  no  evidence 
of  placing  more  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  conunon  people. 

Then  came  the  Hatch  amendment.  Do  you  remember  the  Hatch 
amendment,  when  the  relief  bill  was  paaseid? 

Senator  Hatch,  a  good  Democratic  Senator  from  the  Southwest, 
proposed  an  amendment  which  woxild  have  stated  that  it  be  a  felony 
for  any  relief  official,  big  or  small,  to  use  his  position  as  a  dispenser 
of  relief  to  influence,  to  browbeat,  or  bribe  the  vote  of  the  poor 
hungry  fellow  who  needs  relief.  I  wonder  If  there  is  a  person  listen- 
ing today  who  dares  to  say  that  that  was  not  a  good  American 
amendment?  I  wonder  If  there  Is  a  man  In  official  Washington  who 
dares  to  engage  In  debate  with  a  tongue-tied  mummy  in  a  museum 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  not  good  Americanism  to  say:  "You  shall 
not  permit  the  fellow  in  control  of  public  funds  to  influence  the 
man  with  starving  babies  In  his  home  and  tell  him  how  he  Is  to 
vote  before  he  Is  given  a  chance  to  feed  his  little  family." 

You  know  the  Hatch  amendment,  which  would  have  been  a  second 
emancipation  proclamation,  which  would  have  been  a  declaration 
of  independence  for  those  on  relief  in  America,  by  a  roll-call  vote 
on  the  orders  of  the  Chief  was  defeated,  and  I  say  to  you  in  common 
Midwestern  candor,  that  that  rcll-call  vote  was  the  most  disgraceful 
vote  ever  taken  in  the  United  States  Senate.  And  that  can  never 
be  called  liberalism. 

The  purge  is  next.  Certainly  the  purge  was  not  a  manifestation 
of  liberality.  The  purge  said  to  the  people  of  several  different 
States.  "You  are  not  quite  snaart  enough:  you  are  not  quite  keen 
encuph  to  select  the  representatives  which  you  should  have.  You 
should  take  this  man.  or  that  man.  or  the  other."  That  is  another 
indlcaiion,  I  believe,  which  we  can  encompass  in  a  bit  of  proof  to 
show  the  New  Deal,  good  or  bad.  Is  reactionary.  I  am  not  con- 
demning it  this  noon.  I  am  Just  insisting  that  those  who  attempt 
to  fool  Americans  by  calling  such  actions  liberal  or  progressive 
have  not  studied  the  first  pages  of  history;  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  show,  and  leaving  all  conclusions  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
New  Deal  up  to  you. 

Talk  about  wanting  to  go  back.  The  New  Deal  wants  to  go  back. 
It  wants  to  go  back  beyond  the  American  Constitution.  It  wants 
to  go  back  into  the  darkness  before  the  dawn  of  constitutional  gov- 
^nment.  It  wants  to  go  back  into  the  days  of  the  Louises  of 
Prance  with  one  man  In  control.  It  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
theories  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  the  general  and  his  council 
determined  what  was  good  for  the  people.  It  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  Ideals  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  Just  a  few  of  the  chosen  decided 
what  was  good  for  the  masses.  It  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  when  the  common  people  had  none  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  we  accept  aa  everyday  functions  of 
American  citizenship  today. 

THE  REFUELICAK   COBOUJUIT 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  need  for  putting  human 
rights  above  property  rights.  I  believe  In  that  fcutnula,  and  I  am 
stire  that  3rou  believe  in  it:  I  think  Republicans,  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crats, and  new  dealers  all  sincerely  subscribe  to  that  noble  objec- 
tive. But  there  is  a  corollary  to  that  formula  of  which  not  so  mix:h 
Is  beard,  and  today  the  Republican  Party  Is  fighting  for  the  in- 
clusion of  that  corollary  In  our  governmental  attitudes. 

I  mean  simply  this:  To  the  New  Deal  call  to  place  human  righta 
above  propertv^rlghts.  the  Republican  Party  answers  with  a  hearty 
afflrmatlve,  but  we  stand  alone  as  a  p>arty  today  calling  for  that 
equally  impoi|tant  safeguard  in  a  liberal  democracy  which  also 
places  human  rights  above  political  privileges.  It  is  against  this 
growing  menace  of  political  privilege,  this  antlltberal  drift  toward 
an  aristocracy  of  bureaucrats,  that  the  Republican  Party  lifts  Its 
voice  today  as  the  sole  hope  of  those  actually  believing  In  true 
liberal  government. 

THX   AMKXICA    t    WANT 

In  the  America  I  want.  I  want  the  type  of  liberalism  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  preached  and  practiced.  In  the 
America  I  want,  I  want  the  common  people  to  have  rights  and 
privileges  and  opportunities.  I  want  the  fellows  on  relief  to  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  aa  the  fellows  who,  by  the  accident 
of  fate,  have  the  fancy  salaried  Jobs  of  distributing  relief  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

In  the  America  I  want.  I  want  the  kind  of  America  my  father  had 
and  his  father  before  him.  In  the  America  I  want,  I  want  a  Gov- 
ernment playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules.  I  want  a  Gov- 
ernment based  on  constitutional  practice,  based  on  American  tradi- 
tion, which  skyrocketed  this  country  from  a  few  lone  colonies  to 
the  leadership  of  the  world,  and  once  having  attained  that  leader- 
ship foolishly  begins  to  discard  the  things  which  made  It  great.  In 
short.  In  the  America  I  want,  I  want  a  busy,  thrifty,  liustllng. 
friendly  Government  providing  «  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  In 
the  American  way. 


No  Arbitrary  R  ile  on  Longeyity 
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CULKIN  AT  A  DINNER  OF  THB 

DISTRICT    OF    NEW    YORK 

XTTOBER  29.  1938.  IN  HONOR  OP 

AND  HON.  CLAYTON  I.  MILLER. 
COURT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speakei  pursuant  to  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  append  hereto  remarks  made  by  me  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Honorable  £dward  North  Smith  and  the 


Honorable  Clayton  I.  Miller, 


justices  of  the  supreme  court. 


the  occasion  being  their  imper  ding  retirement  from  the  bench 
by  reason  of  the  age  limit.    The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Judge  Smith.  Judge  Miller,  and  members  of  the  bar  and  bench, 
the  invitation  to  address  you  toi  ight,  coming  from  Mr.  Ray  Shina- 
man,  of  your  committee,  was  hec  ged  about  with  certain  conditions. 
Mr.  Shiuaman  emphasized  the  f)  ct  that  I  was  expected  to  sound  a 
note  of  good  cheer  on  behalf  ol  the  bar  of  the  fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict. I  am  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  desires  of  the  committee 
In  this  respect,  for  I  believe  that  the  whole  atmosphere  here  tonight 
should  be  joyful  and  no  element  of  melancholy  or  regret  should 
darken  our  proceedings. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentlnents  of  the  bar  when  I  say  that 
this  occasion  Is  one  of  congratuli  tion  that  our  beloved  and  honored 
guests,  Judge  Smith  and  Judge  Bliller,  have  arrived  at  the  statutory 
age  of  retirement  unimpaired  in  mind  and  body  and  in  the  future 
will  merely  enjoy  a  larger  leisure.  During  that  leisure  1  predict 
that  new  tasks  will  not  be  shirki  d  by  our  distinguished  guests,  but 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  Jealously  prosecuted. 

Is  it  so  appalling  to  reach  the  Biblical  age  of  threescore  and  ten? 
Not  at  all  when,  as  I  have  stated  men  like  our  distinguished  guests 
come  into  this  age  with  understanding  and  wisdom  garnered 
through  the  years.    For  such  n  en  80  or  even  90  is  an  easy  goal. 

I  have  examined  the  roll  of  o<  togenarians.  It  carries  the  names 
of  men  of  outstanding  genius  and  achievement.  You  have  all 
heard  the  story  of  Cato,  the  censor,  and  how  at  the  age  of  80. 
after  having  been  stone  deaf  though  life,  he  learned  to  play  that 
most  difficult  of  instruments,  th;  violin. 

Then  there  is  the  great  Justinian,  who  successfully  ruled  th? 
Roman  Empire  for  half  a  centur  f.  Gibbons  tells  us  that  after  the 
age  of  70  he  completed  the  com  Jllatlon  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Justinian  Pandects,  which  some  lawyers  constantly  consult  to  this 
day.  In  that  day,  when  the  spar  of  life  was  but  40  years.  Justinian 
reached  the  age  of  83. 

Von  Hiunboldt,  the  great  scie4tlst.  our  own  John  Adams,  Titian, 
and  a  host  of  other  celebrities  lived  far  beyond  the  age  of  90. 
The  list  of  those  who  lived  beyond  80  contains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  names  of  geniuses  and  statesmen.  This  list  includes  Plato. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Thomas  Jeffen  on,  John  Wesley.  James  Madison. 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  Bismarck.  G  ladstone.  Joseph  Choate,  and  Ellhu 
Root.  If  you  scan  the  biographi  ;s  of  these  men,  you  will  be  struck 
by  their  continued  versatility  a  ad  great  mental  activity  down  to 
their  last  hour. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Count  DeLesseps,  who  bviilt  the  Suez 
Canal  and  started  the  Panama  Canal.  At  88  he  married  a  buxom 
Creole,  who  bore  him  eight  chllcJren,  including  two  sets  of  twins. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  physical  a  cViievemcnt  which  is  generally  not 
the  characteristic  of  the  intellect  \\al  types. 

As  an  example  to  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  I  now  cite  the 
case  of  Adam  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.  Adam  wished  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  young  master,  who  was,  as  I  recall,  driven 
Into  the  forest  by  a  cruel  xmcle,  Orlando  told  Adam  he  feared  he 
could  not  withstand  the  perUs  of  the  journey.  Adam,  who  was  then 
over  threescore  and  ten,  plead((d  that  he  was  hale  and  hearty 
because  in  his  youth  he  "never  had  applied  hot  rebelUous  Lquora 
to  his  blood." 

THB  TTNlTEU  STATES  fUPREMI  COURT  JtTDGES 

In  the  recent  attempt  to  inciease  the  nimibers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  and  thus  control  its  decisions,  the  question  of  age 
played  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  discuKsion.  Take  a  look  at  the 
Court.  Hughes  today  is  76.  Nat  long  since  I  saw  him  walk  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washtigton.  He  takes  a  32-lnch  step, 
swings  hlB  shoulders  with  as  much  vigor  as  a  man  of  50  and  his 
mind  is  more  powerful  than  ever 

It  was  Hughes  at  75  who  drove  >ack  and  defeated  the  bright  young 
men  of  the  "brain  truster"  •choil.  Corcoran.  Cohen,  and  company, 
and  outgeneraled  that  master  po:  iticlan.  the  distinguished  occupant 
Of  the  White  House. 
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Consider  Judge  Brandels.  now  82  years  of  age.  Every  faculty  is 
Intact,  and  he  brings  to  bear  on  constitutional  problems  aU  the 
genius  of  his  mighty  intellect. 

Consider  Judge  Van  Devanter,  now  80  years  of  age.  After  leaving 
the  Supreme  Covirt  Bench  he  was  detailed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  spring  to  a  trial  term  In  New  York  City.  It  was  a  difficvUt  trial, 
with  modern  attorneys  of  the  first  magnitude  on  both  sides  endeav- 
oring to  woo  the  Jury  by  their  arts  and  digressions.  Judge  Van 
Devanter  gave  the  defendants  a  fair  trial,  free  from  collateral  dis- 
cussions. His  charge  was  a  model  of  clarity.  He  took  the  verdict 
late  at  iiight,  and  then  took  the  subway  home.  No  limousines  or 
taxis  for  him. 

So  I  say,  that  while  man  has  fixed  an  arbitrary  age  of  retirement. 
Dame  Nature  does  nothing  so  absurd.  She  has  no  fixed  rule  of 
longevity.  I  cite  the  careers  of  the.se  illustrious  men  to  make  It 
clear  to  you  that  the  age  of  70  Is  but  the  beginning  of  a  larger 
vilsdom. 

As  I  look  at  Judges  Miller  and  Smith  tonight  I  can  see  nothing  of 
the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  in  their  make-up.  They  are  as 
fully  panoplied  in  mind  and  Intellect  as  when  they  went  on  the 
bench  many  vears  ago.  Their  splendid  mentalities  are  at  once  a 
tribute  to  ha'rd  work  and  correct  living.  We  here  tonight  give 
tribute  to  these  long  years  of  service  magnificently  given  to  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  fifth  Judicial  district. 

SEBVICE    TO    CONSTITUTIONAI.    GOVEaNVEMT 

The  greatest  achievement  of  our  distinguished  guesta  Is  that 
they  have,  during  their  long  years  on  the  bench,  advanced  and  con- 
solidated the  gains  for  constitutional  goverrunent  In  America.  It 
is  indisputable  that  if  you  take  away  the  law  and  its  impartial  ad- 
ministration, all  goverrunent  will  fall  In  confusion.  Under  such 
conditions  an  ancient  writer  says  that  "every  man  will  become  a  law 
unto  himself  which  must  produce  many  enormities.  Lust  will 
become  law,  envy  will  become  law:  covetousness  and  ambition  will 
become  laws,  and  popular  government  will  cease  to  exist." 

The  continuation  of  free  institutions  in  America  must  depend 
upon  the  continuance  of  an  upright  and  independent  Judiciary. 
A  fearless  judiciary,  of  which  our  guests  are  outstanding  examples, 
is.  Indeed,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

You,  sirs,  during  this  outstanding  period  of  service,  have  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  the  American  bench.  You  have  done  this 
whether  the  matters  concerned  Involved  human  liberty  or  the  eco- 
nomic dispensation. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  your  public  service  Is  that  during  the 
years  that  have  passed  you  have  so  ordered  Justice  and  law  that 
human  liberty,  popular  rights,  and  free  government  have  beeir 
stimulated  and  advanced. 

Why  is  it  the  plagues  of  fascism  and  communism  gain  no  ground 
in  America?  The  answer  is  simple:  We  have  in  our  courts  Judges, 
of  whom  you  gentlemen  are  typical,  who  administer  Justice  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  litigant  is  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak. 

Sirs,  you  leave  the  bench  secure  in  the  affections  of  the  bar  and 
the  people  of  this  Judicial  district.  You  are  the  beneficiaries  of  long 
years  of  distinguished  service,  arduous  work,  careful  living,  and 
high  thinking.  You  arc  yet  young  in  spirit,  and.  more  than  that, 
captains  of  your  own  souls.  The  bar  and  bench  say  "HaU"  but  not 
"Farewell." 

In  the  name  of  the  bench,  bar,  and  people  of  the  State  I  ask  that 
divine  Providence  grant  you  many,  many  years  of  happiness,  good 
health,  and  continued  accomplishment. 
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EDITORIALS    FROM    KANSAS    CITY    STAR 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
several  short  editorials,  really  constituting  one  editorial,  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  on  the  subject  of  our  defense  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  December  28.  19381 
I.  What  Polict  fob  Detensz? 
The  President  is  expected  to  make  his  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  national  defense  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress to  be  delivered  early  next  month.  No  state  paper,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  more  anxiously  awaited  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  revealed 
his  plans  for  dealing  with  the  economic  crLsls  at  the  beginning  of 
his  first  term.  None  may  have  graver  implication*  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation. 


The  specific  recommendations.  It  is  said,  wfll  l>e  preceded  by  • 
general  reference  in  the  President's  annual  message  to  Congress 
concerning  the  threat  that  recently  has  arisen  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  its  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
developments  elsewhere  In  the  world.  But  the  American  people, 
we  suspect,  need  little  education  on  that  score. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  lp.st  few  years  have  seen  a 
progressive  worsening  of  politlcjil  relations  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Japan  and  China  have  now  been  at  war  Intermittently  since  1931. 
The  2-year-old  Spanish  civil  war  is  being  prevented  from  spread- 
ing only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  At  leetst  twice  In  the  last 
3rear  the  European  democracies  and  Fascist  dictatorships  have  been 
on  the  brink  of  war.  and  peace  has  been  preserved  at  a  cost  that 
has  left  the  two  principal  democracies,  In  the  words  of  a  British 
observer,  "down  at  the  heel  and  shivering." 

A  new  spirit  Is  abroad  In  the  world,  compounded  of  a  cynical 
disregard  for  treaty  obligations,  a  ruthless  determination  to  em- 
ploy all  the  resources  of  the  state  to-further  Imperial  ambitions, 
and  a  growing  confidence  that  other  nations  are  either  too  cow- 
ardly or  too  decadent  ever  to  resist  those  ambitions  at  the  risk  of 
war.  That  spirit  is  already  at  work  in  South  America.  For  the 
first  time  In  more  than  a  century  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  being 
seriously  challenged.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  situation  has 
been  created  for  the  United  States,  demanding  a  careful  reconsid- 
eration not  simply  of  our  armament  program  but  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  our  foreign  poUcy  as  well. 

That  much  Is  clear.  It  Is  also  clear  that  without  a  definite  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  l>e.  It  will  l»  im- 
possible to  reach  an  IntelUgent  decision  as  to  the  requirements 
of  our  national  defense. 

E\'ery  American,  with  the  negligible  exception  of  a  few  sincere 
pacifists,  may  be  assumed  to  want  his  country  adequately  de- 
fended. More  than  that,  every  such  American  expects  his  Gov- 
ernment to  make  provl.«lon  for  its  defense.  A  heavy  responsibility 
rests  with  the  President.  He  is,  under  the  Constitution.  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
general  staffs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  available  to  him  for 
technical  advice,  but  in  the  final  analysis  It  Is  up  to  him  to  deter- 
mine on  the  recommendations  of  policy  that  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  next  month  will  undoubtedly  urge  the  National 
Legislature  to  increase  the  country's  Military  and  Naval  Establish- 
ments. It  Is  generally  agreed  that  he  should;  that  he  would  be 
derelict  In  his  duty  If  he  did  not  propose  stronger  defensive  meas- 
ures In  the  face  of  recent  International  disturbances.  Prepara- 
tions that  would  have  been  entirely  sufficient  a  few  years  ago  are 
obviously  inadequate  today.  Armaments  are  largely  relative.  To 
meet  the  poesibUity  of  a  more  powerful  attack  you  must  have  • 
stronger  defense.     That  is  common  sense. 

There  has,  however,  been  considerable  controversy  over  the  size 
of  the  program  the  President  should  advocate,  and  here  it  becomes 
manifest  that  what  is  needed  first  of  all  Is  a  reexamination  of  our 
foreign  policy  along  these  lines. 

1.  Preparations  devised  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions  are  one  thing. 

2.  If  we  Intend  to  protect  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
shall  need  still  other  forces. 

3.  And.  finally.  If  we  are  to  take  an  effective  part  in  world  politics, 
so  that  countries  as  remote  as  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  will  be 
compelled  to  respect  our  wishes,  we  must  plan  our  preparations  on 
yet  another  scale. 

Many  informed  and  Intensely  patriotic  persons  fear  that  Mr. 
Rcosevelt  Is  going  to  request  an  altogether  extravagant  program, 
that  he  means  to  go  far  beyond  the  necesslt'cs  of  national  or  even 
hemispherical  defense  to  seek  an  army  and  navy  capable  of  allow- 
ing the  American  Government  to  play  power  politics  in  any  part 
of^the  world,  and  that  once  In  possession  of  such  a  force,  there 
would  be  constant  danger  of  plunging  the  country  into  war. 

They  are  persuaded  that  in  grandiose  schemes  of  this  kind  the 
real  needs  of  territorial  defense  may  be  overlooked  and  the  country 
may  find  Itself  In  the  end  less  well  protected  than  by  a  more  mod- 
est and  better  balanced  program.  Others  see  a  prospect  that  de- 
fense will  become  a  political  football,  used  to  distract  public  at- 
tention from  other  pressing  questions  of  the  day.  War  hysteria, 
they  contend,  is  invaluable  for  that  purpose 

Such  speculation,  however,  must  be  beside  the  point  until  the 
Prssident  makes  known  his  conception  of  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Not  until  these  are  thoroughly  understood,  dis- 
cussed, and  agreed  upon,  will  It  be  possible  to  form  a  reasonable 
judgment  on  his  proposals  for  defense.  Both  Coogress  and  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  know  what  he  thinJu  our 
foreign  policy  should  be. 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  December  29.  19381 
2.  What  Policy  fob  Defense?     | 
the  tiibe!:  cotthses  open 
So  far  the  administration  has  failed  to  take  the  country  into  its 
confidence  as  to  which  of  the  three  major  policies  for  defense  it 
proposes  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  armament.     Yet  it  Is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  we  must  know  what  we  are  arming  for.  if  we  are  to  arm 
intelligently.     The  three  possible  policies  are  these: 

1.  Defense  of  continental  United  States,  including  Hawaii  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  Defense  of  thm  two  Americas,  as  essential  to  the  long-run 
defexise  of  the  United  States. 
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8.  A  world  police  policy  backed  by  BUlBcient  power  to  make  a  great 
democratic  bloc.  Including  France  and  the  British  Empire,  with 
such  military  strength  that  no  restleas  nation  or  combinatiou  oX 
nations  would  dare  start  a  war. 

These  three  policies  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering any  armament  program  proposed  to  Congress.  Un- 
doubtedly most  Americans  thoroughly  disapprove  of  the  govern- 
ments .  and  policies  of  the  important  dictatorships  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  But  Just  as  undoubtedly  most 
Americans  at  present,  at  least,  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  going 
overseas  to  take  a  hand  in  any  European  or  Asiatic  struggle. 

Certainly  the  American  people  believe  In  adequate  continental 
.  defense — policy  No.  1.  Conceivably  they  might  become  hospitable 
to  the  idea  of  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  force.  If  neces- 
sary, and  assuming  the  obligation  of  protecting  both  American 
continents — policy  No.  2.  But  Just  now  they  would  violently  and 
almost  unanimously  turn  thumbs  down  on  arming  for  world 
police  duty — policy  No.  3.  Possibly  they  might  finally  t>e  con- 
vinced thBt  they  were  wrong.  But  there  is  no  question  as  to  their 
present  deep-seated  opposition  to  any  course  looking  toward  a 
foreign  war. 

Each  of  these  three  policies  may  be  defended  as  policies  of 
national  defense.  But  the  people  should  be  taken  Into  the  ad- 
ministration's confidence.  The  President  may  believe  sincerely 
that  the  only  adequate  national  defense  lies  in  policy  No.  3.  But 
the  people  must  pay  the  bills.  They  have  a  right  to  know  what 
Is  back  of  any  rearmament  plan  that  is  offered.  There  she. id  be 
no  attempt  In  Washington,  at  the  White  House  or  in  Congress,  to 
make  the  people  believe  they  are  being  asked  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  immediate  continental  defense  when  the  armaments 
asked  for  are  on  a  scale  for  use  for  policing  the  world. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  armaments  for  these  three  policies 
would  be  very  great.  The  country  Is  In  much  better  shape  to 
meet  a  war  emergency  than  It  was  In  1817.  Even  with  its  present 
equipment  and  the  equipment  that  could  be  fairly  readily  ob- 
tained. It  could  defend  continental  United  States.  Hawaii,  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  To  be  absolutely  safe  perhaps  $500,000,000  more 
might  be  required.  If  such  an  amotmt  were  granted  It  ought  to 
be  spent  on  carefully  prepared  plans  which  presumably  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to  build  up  a 
properly  balanced  Army  and  Navy  and  to  accumulate  stocks  of 
essential  metals  that  are  not  produced  at  home. 

The  spectacular  thing.  wMch  might  be  expected  to  attract  Con- 
gress. woiUd  be  to  center  oA  airplanes  and  battleships.  But  the 
military  and  naval  experts  know  that  many  less  spectacular  things 
are  required  to  make  a  really  balanced  and  efficient  army  and  navy. 

For  poUcy  No.  2.  the  defense  of  both  Americas,  there  Is  an 
obvlovis  reason.  For  more  than  a  century  the  United  States  has 
assumed  that  its  safety  would  be  menaced  by  any  further  European 
encroachments  in  the  New  World.  Today  German  air  bases  m 
Brazil  would  threaten  the  Panama  Canal  and  thus  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  To  uphold  policy  No.  2  would  require  a 
different  and  a  more  expensive  program  than  would  be  required 
for  policy  No.  1.     Yet  It  might  be  necessary. 

The  emphasis  here  would  be  on  the  Navy  as  the  first  line  at 
defense,  with  an  expanded  air  force,  and  extensive  airfields  and 
air  equipment  in  Latin  America.  It  would  be  no  use  to  send 
airplanes  to  Brazil  If  there  were  no  place  for  them  to  land,  and 
no  adequate  machine  shops  to  take  care  of  repairs. 

Finally,  an  armed  force  strong  enough  In  combination  with 
Prance  and  England  to  restrain  the  aggressive  dictatorships,  would 
require  far  greater  preparations  and  vastly  greater  expense  than 
either  of  the  other  programs.  The  Star  does  not  attempt  to  say 
offhand  that  policy  No.  3  should  go  Into  the  discard  without  con- 
sideration. It  does  say  that  the  argToments  against  it  seem  con- 
vincing to  most  Americans  and  that  the  armament  program  re- 
quired for  It  should  not  be  adopted  under  the  disguise  of  a  pro- 
gram Intended  merely  for  continental  defense.  These  considera- 
tions apply  especially  to  the  proposals  coming  out  of  Washington 
for  an  extravagant  air  fleet,  out  of  proportion  to  the  balanced  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation's  mUitary  forces,  no  matter  which  of  the 
three  policies  here  outlined  should  be  finally  adopted. 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  December  30,  1938] 

3.  What  Policy  fob  Detensk? 

tkz  acs  sekvick 

No  part  of  the  discussion  of  national-defense  problems  is  more 
controversial,  or  even  more  spectacular,  than  that  pertaining  to  the 
i^  arm.  Here  la  where  wild-eyed  enthusiasm,  extravagant  claims, 
wellsian  predictions,  and  popular  misconceptions  combine  to  make 
every  man  an  "expert."  By  the  merest  gestures  vast  fleets  of  fight- 
ing airplanes  are  created  and  manned,  giant  bombers  fly  to  distant 
objectives  under  mysterious  radio  control,  and  horrible  destruction 
ralnd  from  the  clouds.  Almost  every  development  In  military  avia- 
tion carries  with  it  an  awesome  Inference  of  death  and  sufferine 
for  civilian  populations. 

No  wonder  a  morbid  wit  remarked  that  in  the  next  war  "the 
boys  in  the  trenches  would  be  knitung  sweaters  for  the  folks  back 
home."  ^^  ««•.-. 

Air  defense  is  too  serious  a  matter  nowadays  to  remain  in  the 
realm  of  absurdity:  nor  should  It  receive  the  lofty  dlsmlsal  of 
those  who  maintain  that  America  is  still  safely  distant  from  all 
threats  of  force.  The  problem  Is  so  closely  attached  to  all  other 
phases  of  our  military  poUcy  that  it  should  receive  thoughtful  and 
balanced   consideration.  »""ui  «»iiu 

H*L'^o^-f/r  w  ^'.t"?^  ^"""^  ''°  "°^  '^'^  ^^"^^    C^iria  and  Spain  have 
demonstrated  Uiat.,  But  they  are  exceedingly  potent  weapons  In  a 
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bluffing  contest,  especially  against 
Undoubtedly  this  factor  in  itself  is 
of  air-mindedness  in  the  United  ~ 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
on  so  great  a  program  as  would  bujld 
and  train  20.000  pilots,  certain 
talned.     If  the  Government 
production  basis,  it  Is  likely  to  hav 
"Ing  the  commercial  aviation  industry 
mechanics  entirely  over  to  mllitarr 
able,  provided  the  planes  could 
suggested,  whether  training  facilities 

But  beyond  all  this  there  is  the 
Just  what  do  we  need  and  why  do 

The  answer  to  this  can  be 
the  broad  purposes  of  governmen  ;al 
If  that  policy  is  to  defend  only  th 
eluding  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zon( 
aviation  should  be  fitted  to  that 
military  authorities  believe  that 
nental  defense  at  this  time.    It  is 
regards.    Certain  deficiencies  shoulc 
out  an  army  of  480,000  men  which 
purpose.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
for  new  rtfies,  antitank  and 
metals,  such  as  tungsten, 
ammunition  reserves,  and  for  t<x)li 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  a 

greater  stress  on  plans  for  airplane 
itself.     It  is  more  important  to  be 
with  all  the  necessary  tools  avaL. 
already  prepared,  than  it  is  to  have 
would  become  obsolete  in  2  or  3 
had  the  finest  air  force  in  the 
their  hangars  too  long.     When  th« 
the  great  French  air  force  was  not 

More  airplanes  will  be  needed, 
defense  plan.     Estimates  of  the 
to  3,000.     Newer  types  should  be 
Reserve  units  and  a  proper 
attack,  bombing,  and 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  policy 
of  all  the  Americas  from  foreign 
pcwer  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
greatly  enlarged.     For  one  thing 
South  America  would  call  for  a  cai 
mercial  air  lines  would  have  to  be 
ing  fields  and  other  faculties  which 
when  an  emergency  arose.     Naval 
In  such  a  case,  which  undaubtedly 
tional  airplane  carriers  would  be 
another  half  billion  dollars  could 
necessary,  and  not  even  include 
are  considerably  more  expensive  , 

The  Army  could  not  be  left  out 
all  the  Americas.     Regardless  of 
be  attempted,   mUltary   aviation 
reinforce  the  naval  effort.    This  vvu, 
cruising  bombers — and  bombers  cost 

Thus,  to  insure  a  broad  enough 
America,  the  cost  will  Jimip  far  be 
a  purely  home  defense.     Congress 
but  it  should  be  certain  that  adde 
wisely   under   any   pressure    from 
Interests. 

For  that   matter.  It  Is  possible 
protect  all  the  Americas  would  also 
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(The  Kansas  City  Star  o    December  31,  19381 
4.  Wh.\t  Policy  roa  Defense? 

WHAT   THE   AB.HT    NEEDS 

Two  major  perils  threaten  the  de  :islon  that  Congress  must  soon 

Sti*H°"  >,'''*  fli^^rl  °'  ^^"°°^  ^«^'^°«'-  0°«  1«  that  tS  couSS? 
may  be  hurried  into  a  program.  i  without  any  clear  idea  of  the 

^l^  "  is  expected  to  meet.     The  other  is  that  even  aiSer  thesi 

n^S^^v'';^/^^"^*  "^^*  ''  ^^  *ereed  foreign  policv'  t^ 
program  may  be  drafted  for  spec^cular  appeal,  there^  leavine 
ourpreparations  dangerously  deflclant  in  certain  routine  but  vitjU 

«„T^f«  T^^^*^>,  ^°l  deciding  what  foreign  policy  we  propcs2  to 
pursue  already  has  been  discussed  i^  this  editorial  series  National 
miri^;^  ^^mV^?  P°^^*^  out.  isjan  elasuc  term.  It  may  mean 
S!ISL!^!  *^t/"^  to  resist  an  invasion  of  our  terrltcry  or  Insular 
pofflesrtcns^  It  may  be  expanded  to  cover  annlng  to  protect  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere  against  ^-"-^  ^r"^  >»  u  cvu  «,i.e 
that  a  European  or  Asiatic  power. 


I^^„^?r    ^'  .T.*r^5  "****  *  °*^  '^'^**  substantial  mcnice  to  cur 


be  interpreted   to   Inclr.de   the 


Tnii<«o^  .^>i  __  1  *^^^  niay  even  j^^  »^wci^ici,T«  uo  liiciiiut;  lae 
SIS,^  t^r^H^*^  required  lor  policing  the  world,  as  con- 
sututing  in  the  end  the  cheapest  f  jrm  of  national  insurance. 


outelde  attacX  on  the  ground 
once  established  anywiiere  In 
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All  three  of  these  policies.  l{  has  been  said,  are  arguable.  But 
since  each  presupposes  a  different  level  of  armament,  it  would  be 
as  foolish  tc  adopt  a  defense  program  without  knowing  what  we 
are  to  defend,  as  it  would  be  to  buy  an  overcoat  in  ignorance  of 
whether  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  wearer  against  a  summer 
shower  or  the  rigors  of  subzero  weather. 

It  would  be  equally  absvird  tor  Congress  to  enact  a  program 
that  might  provide  superfluous  strength  in  a  few  categories  and 
yet  leave  the  country  vulnerable  through  the  neglect  of  other 
essential  equipment  or  organization. 

The  recent  suggestion,  said  to  have  administration  approval,  that 
the  Army's  air  establishment  be  increased  by  10.000  planes,  well 
Illustrates  this  particular  peril.  Military  experts  consider  such  an 
addition  excessive  for  the  national  needs,  at  least  under  any  policy 
short  of  one  that  would  seek  to  maintain  an  American  peace  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  But  that  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
the  suggestion. 

It  is  agreed,  generally,  that  the  Army  will  have  to  have  more 
planes,  whatever  defense  policy  is  decided  upon.  Yet.  according 
to  the  exi>erts,  there  are  other  things  that  are  even  niore  urgently 
needed  by  the  Army.  At  the  top  of  their  priority  list  stands  the 
accumulation  of  reserves  of  various  materials  that  the  United  States 
either  does  not  produce  or  produces  in  altogether  inadequate 
quantities. 

Among  these  are  manganese,  antimony,  tungsten,  tin,  iodine. 
rubl)er,  and  wool.  All  of  them  are  practically  indispensable  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  territory,  let  alone  any  more  extended 
defense.  All  of  them  can  be  stored  in  preparation  for  a  war  when 
our  foreign  sources  of  supply  might  be  seriously  disrupted  or  tem- 
porarily shut  off.  But  at  present  this  elementary  precaution  has 
not  been  taken. 

What  good  would  another  10,000  airplanes  be  If  a  combination  erf 
enemies  should  succeed  in  crippling  our  laiid  defenses  by  depriv- 
ing us  of  essential  war  materials?  Nevertheless,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  buying  up  the  world's  output  of  silver  to  sup- 
port an  artificial  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  silver-mining  interests 
of  the  United  States,  creating  an  immense  reserve  of  this  useless 
metal,  while  no  funds  have  been  available  for  accumulating  a  simi- 
lar reserve  of  other  materials  upon  which  the  Nation's  very 
existence  may  some  day  depend. 

The  primary  goal  of  all  thoughtftil  military  men  Is  to  seek 
means  by  which  the  mere  manpower  of  armiee — their  bulk  or  mass, 
as  it  were — may  be  reduced.  The  World  War  develof>ed  a  tendency 
toward  unwieldiness  in  all  units,  from  companies  to  regiments  and 
divisions.  But  now  there  is  a  striving  for  greater  fire  power.  This 
Is  to  be  gained  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  men  in  a  unit 
and  then  giving  the  remaining  jjersonnel  such  efficient  weapons 
that  no  loss  of  fire- power  will  result.  Tills  means  guns  that  will 
fire  more  rapidly  and  more  accurately,  mechanization  and  motori- 
zation to  enable  quick  concentration  at  the  critical  points  In 
combat,  and,  of  cotirse,  a  mcdemization  of  the  auxiliaries  that 
enable  an  tumy  to  live  in  the  field. 

The  Army  desperately  needs  much  of  this  more  modern  equip- 
ment. A  beginning  has  been  made  in  fvimlshing  It  with  the  new 
and  vastly  more  efficient  semiautomatic  rifle,  but,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  only  a  beginning.  The  manufacture  of  rifles  and  of  antl- 
alrci^ft  guns  mtist  be  accelerated.  The  situation  is  still  worse 
with  respect  to  antitank  guns.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  de- 
signed such  a  weapon  but  so  far  the  Army  has  none.  It  is  short, 
too,  of  searchlights,  radio  equipment,  and  gas  masks.  At  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  its  motcriiation  program  will  be  only 
two-thirds  completed. 

Technical  experts,  again,  rank  several  of  these  requirements 
ahead  of  additional  airplanes.  But  somehow  they  are  not  dra- 
matic. They  do  not  readily  capture  public  interest  and  for  that 
reason  there  Is  a  grave  danger  thej-  may  be  slighted  by  the 
politicians  who  will  finally  pass  on  the  defense  program. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  both  the  public  and 
the  politicians  be  brought  to  understand  that  valuable  as  military 
aviation  has  become  it  has  not  done  away  with  the  need  for  a 
balanced  defense.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  risk  its  safety  upon  the  possession  of  the  largest  air  fleet 
In  the  world.  Much  greater  protection,  the  experts  say,  is  to  be 
had  from  a  somewhat  smaller  air  force,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  slightly  larger  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  than  we 
now  possess,  equipped  with  a  stilBciency  of  the  latest  weapons. 

Specifically,  It  is  suggested  that  the  Regular  Army.  National 
Guard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  be  raised  to  a  total  enlisted  strength 
of  about  480.000  men,  and  that  approximately  a  half  billion  dollars 
be  appropriated  for  new  equipment  and  the  accumulation  of  nec- 
essary reserves.  So  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned  this  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  virtually  Impregnable  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Its  secret  is  the  effective  coordination 
of  all  factors  in  the  right  proportion.  Like  the  strength  of  a 
chain,  the  defensive  power  of  a  nation  must  be  gaged  by  it* 
weakest  link. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  January  2,  1939] 
6.  What  Pouct  fob  Defense? 

A    ration  AL    NAVT    PEOGKAM 

•nie  Immense  Importance  of  creating  a  balanced  land  and  air 
force,  Instead  of  emphasizing  a  few  tsrpes  of  armaments  and 
largely  neglecting  other  essen*.?.!  measures,  has  been  dealt  with  In 
a  previous  editorial.  The  same  principle  applies  equally  to  any 
plan  tbat  may  be  adopted  for  bolstertng  our  sea  defenses  by  the 
Congress  that  meets  tomorrow. 
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Ttie  particular  danger  In  ccnuiectton  with  the  Army  Is  that  Con- 
gress, perhaps  under  administration  guidance,  will  make  an  ex- 
travagant provision  for  new  airplanes,  which  are  a  popular  fa;^hlon 
of  the  moment,  but  fall  to  arrange  for  correcting  vital  deflclenciea 
in  other  equipment  and  material  reserves.  Where  the  Navy  la 
concerned,  the  temptation  is  to  consider  its  needs  almost  exclu- 
sively  in  terms  of  battiei^hips. 

The  battleship  undoubtedly  Is  a  major  unit  In  any  fleet.  In 
the  large-scale  naval  engagements  of  the  past  the  superior  range 
and  number  of  the  guns  such  a  ship  could  mount  and  the  thick- 
ness of  its  protective  armor  have  constituted  an  Invaluable  asset. 
The  development  recently  of  the  power  of  air  attack  has  produced 
some  controversy  over  the  continuance  cf  its  value,  but  the  weight 
of  authoritative  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bomber  has  not  yet 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  battleship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  capital  ship  remains  only  one 
unit  of  a  well-balanced  fleet.  For  maxlmuta  efficiency  such  a  fleet 
must  also  possess  fast  scouting  cnUsers.  aircraft  carriers,  subma- 
rines, destroyers,  and  various  auxiliary  vessels  neoessary  for  its 
maintenance  at  sea.  No  naval  expert  would  propoae  to  have  a  fleet 
consist  entirely  of  battleships.  Yet.  according  to  the  experts,  while 
the  current  naval  program  probably  will  meet  all  immediate  re- 
quirements In  this  category,  we  are  weak  in  submarines  and  de- 
stroyers. We  need  more  aircraft  carriers  and  auxiliaries.  The 
Marine  Corps,  they  say.  should  be  strengthened,  the  merchant  in»> 
rine  developed,  and  our  shipbuilding  facilities  improved. 

Along  with  tbcse  deficiencies  goes  a  shortage  of  torpedo  auppllet. 
How  all  such  factors  interlock  may  be  seen  by  recalling  Great 
Britain's  recent  experience.  At  the  tinae  of  the  attempt  to  halt 
Italy's  seizure  of  Elthiopia  the  British  Atlantic  fleet  was  concen- 
trated in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  overwhelmingly  stronger  than 
the  whole  Italian  Navy.  But  the  British  prefMU-attons  had  been  so 
lax  In  previous  years  that  the  fleet  had  on  board  ammunition 
enough  for  less  than  half  an  hour's  firing.  It  was  belpleaa.  This 
one  deficiency  paralyzed  all  Great  Britain's  expensive  battleships. 

Balance,  then,  is  as  necessary  for  the  Navy  as  for  the  Army.  A 
great  deal  of  money  already  is  being  spent  on  our  sea  armaments. 
The  latest  construction  program,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1938, 
will  entail  the  expenditure  of  more  than  •1.000,000.000  over  from 
6  to  8  years.  The  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defense,  whether  that  is 
deemed  to  cover  only  United  States  territory  or  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  <In  recent  years  the  Navy's  plans  are  believed  to  hav* 
assumed  the  duty  of  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine.) 

The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  what  is  needed  now  for  the 
Navy  is  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  present  expansion  program, 
with  special  emphasis  on  rounding  out  the  fleet  to  achieve  full 
fighting  strength.  This  policy,  the  naval  experts  believe,  would 
serve  otir  defense  needs,  unless  we  decide  to  police  the  world.  In 
that  case,  accordlrtg  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  coiintry 
would  require  three  times  the  force  contemplated  by  the  present 
proaram.     The  cost  would  be  staggering. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  the  desirability  of  doubling  the 
cuirent  size  of  the  Navy  in  order  to  create  independent  fleets  in 
both  oceans  capable  of  withstanding  simultanecus  attack  from 
two  or  more  enemies.  Most  authorities  oppose  this  scheme.  They 
declare  that  the  p>ossibility  of  such  an  attack  is  too  remote  to 
Justify  the  expense  (estimated  at  $3,000,000,000)  and  that  so  long 
as  the  Panama  Canal  is  adequately  protected,  the  main  fleet  can  be 
shifted  back  and  forth  readily  enough  to  meet  any  probable  crisis. 

In  discussing  the  needs  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force,  one 
subject  constantly  recurs.  It  is  supply.  If  war  comes,  the  Nation 
must  be  ready  to  expand  all  branches  of  the  defense  and  to  keep 
them  fiimished  with  effective  equipment.  Under  modem  condi- 
tions this  will  involve  a  conversion  of  our  industrial  plants  gen- 
erally from  peacetime  opieratlons  to  production  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  Germany  the  change  already  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  Nasi  rearmament  program.  Such  regi- 
mentation is  not  feasible  in  a  democracy  like  ours.  But  it  la  pos- 
sible to  make  certain  preparations  in  advance. 

Thus,  a  svu^ey  has  been  started  to  determine  what  factories 
are  best  equipped  to  produce  various  war  supplies.  About  10,000 
establishments,  it  is  reported,  have  been  Investigated  and  assigned 
their  wartime  duty  to  manufacture  some  7,300  itenu.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  important  items  so  specialized  as  to 
be  outside  the  capacity  of  our  normal  productive  resources,  such  as 
bomb  sights,  gas-mask  canisters,  demolition  bombs,  and  fuses.  These 
call  for  "educational"  orders,  allowing  factories  to  experiment,  buy 
proper  machinery,  and  develop  special  skill  among  tiielr  employees. 

Further,  there  Is  the  need  of  providing  the  machine  tools.  Jigs, 
dies,  and  such,  required  for  getting  into  speedy  production.  In- 
stead of  building  a  large  and  costly  fleet  of  airplanes  that  will 
become  obsolete  within  2  or  3  years,  we  should  be  equipped  with 
the  tools  for  their  manufacture.  These  tools  would  gradually 
become  obsolete  and  have  to  be  scrapped  and  renewed.  That 
would  cost  something,  but  it  would  cost  far  less  than  scrapping 
obsolete  airplanes. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  necessity  already  mentioned  of  aasembling 
reserves  of  essential  raw  materials  like  manganese,  timgsten.  and 
rubber  that  otherwLse  would  have  to  be  imported  in  time  of  war. 
All  this  Is  vmspectacular  work.  But  In  an  emergency  it  would 
t>e  of  inestimable  value. 

{Ftom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Janxiary  8.  IS>89] 
6.  What  Polict  fob  Detensi?      | 
a  balanced  pkocram  needed 
The  question  at  what  oonstitutes  a  rational  armament  proKram 
for  the  United  States  has  been  dlscusard  in  aocne  detail  in  a  series  at 
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editorials  in  the  Star.     Here  we  sum  up  the  situation  In  the  light  of 
available  facts. 

1.  The  United  States  has  the  Immense  defense  that  no  European 
nation  has,  of  the  great  ocean  barriers.  We  need  not  become  hys- 
terical. There  is  plenty  of  time  to  plan  our  defense  program  on  a 
rational  basis  In  accordance  with  competent  Army  and  Navy  advice. 

2.  It  is  essential  first  to  determine  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
arming.  If  we  expect  merely  to  defend  our  own  shores,  a  certain 
prcjgram  cf  armament  expansion  is  required.  If  we  expect  to  go 
overseas  and  take  an  active  hand  in  European  affairs  on  the  theory 
that  such  a  policy  is  needed  for  our  defense,  then  another  and  far 
more  ccstly  program  is  necessary.  Three  major  defense  policies  are 
open  to  us: 

The  defense  of  continental  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  defense  of  both  American  continents  in  accordance  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  based  on  the  assimiption  that  our  na- 
tional safety  would  be  imperiled  if  European  nations  or  Japan  were 
allowed  to  get  military  bases  in  any  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

A  virtual  alliance  with  the  European  democracies  to  restrain  the 
aggressive  dictatorships,  on  the  ground  that  if  Britain  and  France 
were  crushed  the  United  States  would  not  be  safe. 

3.  For  the  first  policy  of  continental  defense  the  United  States 
already  is  fairly  well  prepared.  It  is  not  nearly  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  caught  In  1916-17  when  it  had  no  air  equipment  and 
had  not  even  decided  on  the  type  of  rifle  to  be  used.  A  moderate 
rearmament  program  to  round  out  our  defense,  costing  perhaps 
•500.000.000.  would  be  sulBcient.  We  would  need  certain  additions 
to  the  Navy  beyond  those  now  planned,  in  order  to  have  a  balanced 
fleets    We  would  need  to  expand  somewhat  the  Army  organization 

d  provide  necessary  equipment.  Some  additional  airplanes 
woTild  be  required  and  an  expansion  of  ground  and  training  facili- 
ties. Of  prime  Importance  would  be  the  equipment  of  factories 
with  the  necessary  machine  tools  to  enable  them  to  get  into  pro- 
duction rapidly,  and  the  accumulation  of  essential  materials  that 
we  do  not  produce. 

4.  For  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  some  modification  and 
expansion  of  this  program  would  be  needed.  Commercial  aviation 
companies  would  have  to  be  helped  to  get  more  landing  fields  and 
equipment  in  Latin  America.  The  air  force  would  have  to  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  situation.  If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  ade- 
quately defended  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  extravagant  pro- 
posals to  double  the  Navy  in  order  to  provide  one  fleet  for  the 
Atlantic  end  another  for  the  Pacific. 

6.  TO  arm  on  a  world  basis  in  accordance  with  policy  No.  3 
would  involve  enormous  expense,  and  would  be  contrary  to  what 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  believes  should  be  done. 

6.  In  conclusion:  We  repeat  the  whole  situation  should  be  con- 
sidered on  a  reasonable  basis,  without  hysteria.  Especially  should 
Congress  be  on  its  guard  not  to  stray  off  to  provide  spectacular 
arms  liice  a  huge  airplane  fieet  and  more  battleships,  when  all 
the  competent  authorities  agree  that  a  balanced  program  for 
Army  and  Navy  is  required. 

There  would  be  general  agreement  on  the  need  of  providing 
adequately  for  continental  defense  in  the  way  already  outlined. 

The  Star  believes  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  neces- 
sary for  national  safety,  and  that  the  continental  defense  pro- 
gram, which  Is  needed  in  any  event,  should  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  protecting  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
European  or  Asiatic  aggression. 

The  third  program  of  arming  to  take  an  active  hand  in  over- 
seas politics  The  Star  believes  is  unwarranted,  extravagant,  and 
against  the  Judgment  of  the  American  people.  It  recognizes  the 
possibility,  however,  that  If  there  should  be  a  world  war.  the 
United  States  might  again  become  Involved  against  its  present 
will.  But  it  also  believes  that  an  intelligent  armament  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  continental  and  American  defense  would 
be  ample.  If  the  emergency  should  arise  this  program  could 
rapidly  be  expanded  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  this  situation  it  repeats  what  it  has  said  before,  that  there 
should  be  no  subterfuge,  no  disguising  of  our  real  purpose  in 
rearming;  and  that  by  no  means  should  Congress  get  into  an 
extravagant  program  of  rearming  on  a  world  basis  on  the  pretext 
that  It  Is  merely  providing  for  necessary  continental  defense. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 


I  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
War  Veterans,  at  Washington, 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo\*s 
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1  am  grateful  for  the  oppcrtuni;y 
Post   of   the   Jewish  War   Veteran^ 
nlflcent  building  of  the  Jewish 
mirrors  the  spirit  and  activities 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  an 
can   way   of   life.     I   speak   also 
faith  but  respecting  the  faith  o1 
their  own  way.     As  an  American 
with  a  deep  sense  of  horror  by 
which  of  late  has  l^een  writing  a 
time. 

The  lot  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
and  tragic  one.    Pilloried  by 
to  a  degree  of  oppression  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  In  sight.     Only 
will  among  men  will  again  be 
however,  to  continue  to  believe  Ir 
brotherhood  of  man.     I  have   an 
come  aga.n,  and  I  am  proud  ton 
in  holding  aloft  the  torch  of 
of  oppressed  and  tortured  millioni 

I  decry  the  unwarranted  acts  of 
heaped  upon  a  defenseless  people 
of  some  sections  of  Europe.     As 
repeat  the  record  of  outrages 
bereft,   as  they  are,  of  all   meani 
leaders  who  are   propelling  Europe 
any  faith  in  God  or  any  belief 
would  have  been  spared  the  crimts 
bings,  murders,  purges,  and  exiles 

I  have  no  desire  on  this 
many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  whc 
ences,  sometimes  refer  to  Jews 
not  come  here  tonight  to  merely 
friends  are  Jews."     I  like  alway) 
citizens   as   being  no  better  and 
State  of  Montana  we  make  no 
Just  Americans. 

You  have,  of  course,  your  share 
are  those  among  your  people,  as 
peoples,  who  have  enriched  life 
rious  fields  of  art,  of  science,  and 
in  this  country  have  played  thel]' 
done  much  to  shed  luster  on  thi 
Jew,  I  would  say  with  Shakespean  s 
eyes?    Hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
passions?" 

Of  course,  the  Jews  have  the 
common  to  other  peoples  of  the 
only  to  the  same  measure  of 
races  hope  to  have  accorded  to 
be   exaggerated    nor   their    virtue 
measure  up  with  the  rest  of  us. 
that  any  single  race  excels  all  ot:  i 

I  would  be  both  ungracious  anc 
the  peculiarly  Jewish  contributiofis 
Ish  people  gave  to  the  world  the 
Ism.     Who  can  be  unmindful  of 
of  David,  the  social  implications 
of  Israel,  or  who  can  forget  the 
vision    of   Isaiah?      Jesus   Christ, 
Christian  faith,  was  bom  of  youi 

But  today  a  strange  and  pecvilii 
tion  to  plague  yoiu*  hapless  race, 
racial  purity,  or  Aryanism.     If  I 
Eolini,  I  would  tell  them  what 
the  English  Parliament  when 
all  very  well,"  said  he,  "but  when 
other  around  trees  with  stone  axes , 

As  an  American  and  a  supporter 
liberty  and  Justice  I  resent  this 
Most  nations  engaging  in  acts  of 
take  to  Justify  their  conduct  upot 
you  can't  very  well  rob  a  man  an< 
is  a  gentleman  and   your   equal, 
merit  whatever.     You   must   first 
enjoy  either  liberty  or  property 
In  Germany,  if  Hitler  was 
tion  to  depriving  the  Jews  of 
their  property?     I  am  sure  that 
and  spoliation  of  the  Jews  as  th 

We.   you,   all   of  us  are  priv 
American  democracy.    To  my 
America  is  not  to  be  measured 
which,  of  course,  we  are  all  truly 
make  wise  use  of  our  abundant 
every  American  citizen  may  be 
But  the  greatness  of  our  country, 
by  its  spiritual  resources;  by  its 
ciples. 


;y  of  addressing  the  Washington 

and   their  ladies  in   this   mag- 

Co^imunity  Center,  which  no  doubt 

the  Jewish  conununity  of  the 


Anierican  who  cherishes  the  Amerl- 

a  Catholic,  loyal  to  my  own 

other  men  worshiping  God   in 

and  as  a  Christian,  I  am  filled 

reign  of  rancor  and  bitterness 

llloody  page  in  the  history  of  our 


occa4ion  to  repeat  the  platitudes  of 

in  speaking  before  Jewish  audi- 

the  "chosen  people,"  and  I  do 

tell  you  that  "some  of  my  best 

to  think  of  my  Jewish  fellow 

no   worse   than   others.     In   my 

dlitinctions.     Out  there  we  are  aU 


organs 


11 
compl  ;tely 
th«  ir 


i'ilei  ed 
wt  y 
solely 


the 


indeed  become  a  most  unhappy 

dictators  who  have  descended 

never  before  reached,  and 

God  knows  when  and  how  good 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough, 

the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 

abiding  faith   that  Justice   will 

to  Join  with  my  fellow  citizens 

and  mercy  to  light  the  way 

to  a  better  day. 

brutality  and  humiliation  being 

by  the  demigods  now  in  control 

a  Christian,  I  am  ashamed   to 

on  the  Jews  of  Europe, 

of  defense.     If  these  so-called 

toward  the  brink  of  war  had 

Justice  or  humility,  the  world 

of  concentration  camps,  club- 


of  saints  and  sinners,  and  there 

t^ere  are  among  all  races  and  all 

their  contributions  in  the  va- 

of  commerce.     I  think  the  Jews 

part  nobly  and  well,  and  have 

term  "American."     If  I  were  a 

"I  am  a  Jew.    Hath  not  a  Jew 

,  dimensions,  senses,  affections. 


oui  selves. 


Di  iraell 
tau)  ited 


\feaknesse3  as  well  as  the  virtues 

human  race.     They  are  entitled 

sy^npathy  and  Jtistice  we  of  other 

Their  sins  should  neither 

ignored.      On    the   whole,   they 

for  one,  am  unwilling  to  admit 

ers. 

unjust  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 

to  our  civilization.    The  Jew- 

djnceptlon  of  one  God — monothe- 

he  eternal  beauty  of  the  Psalms 

)f  the  teachings  of  the  prophets 

amentatlons  of  Jeremiah,  or  the 

the   Saviour,   who   gave   us   the 

people. 

r  doctrine  has  been  set  In  mo- 
I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  alleged 
could  speak  to  Hitler  or  to  Mus- 
told  his  fellow  members  of 
with  being  a  Jew.    "That  is 
your  ancestors  were  chasing  each 
mine  were  writing  the  Talmud." 
of  our  American  principles  of 
ittempt  to  slander  a  whole  race. 
oppression  and  injustice  under- 
some  high  principle.    Of  course, 
at  the  same  time  admit  that  he 
or   that    he    is   possessed   of    any 
assert  and  declare   him   unfit   to 
order  to  Justify  the  spoliation, 
sincere,  wotild  he,  in  addl- 
civlc  rights,  also  rob  them  of 
istory  will  record  his  oppression 
basest  page  in  German  history, 
to   be   citizens   of   this   great 
of  thinking,  the  greatness  of 
by  her  material  resources,  for 
grateful:    We  should,  and  must, 
natural  resovu-ces,  to  the  end  that 
beneficiary  of  Nature's  bounty. 
n  the  end,  will  be  measured  only 
I  dherenoe  to  humanitarian  prln- 
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It  Is  by  no  men  r>»*"f-»  that  this  coimtry  has  no  mlnortty  problem. 
To  oxir  shores  have  come  men  and  women  of  various  religious  faiths 
and  from  many  old-world  countries.  Here  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jew,  English.  Irish.  German,  French,  Scotch.  Russian.  Dutch,  Swede, 
to  mention  but  a  few.  have  learned  to  live,  work,  worship  God,  and 
rear  their  families  tinder  a  philosophy  of  "equal  rights  for  all  and 
special  privileges  for  none."  Otirs  is  a  government  based  upon  law 
and  not  upon  the  caprice  or  whim  of  a  dictator  or  a  privileged  few. 
The  rights  of  our  citizens  should  not  and  do  not  depend  on 
mere  sufferance  or  tolerance.  Oi  course,  we  must  be  personally  tol- 
erant, but  to  each  citizen,  under  otir  system,  must  be  accorded  and 
guaranteed  the  full  and  equal  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
based  upon  right  and  Justice.  So  long  as  this  conception  of  gov- 
ernment endures  the  rights  of  no  man  will  be  in  Jeopardy,  regardless 
of  race  or  religion. 

An  old  word  has  lately  been  resurrected  from  the  past — the  word 
"refugee."  This  is  a  grim  and  impelling  word.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  human  beings — men,  women,  and  children — in  this  period  of 
civilization  can  be  made  refugees;  cargoes  of  human  lives  to  be 
dumped  at  the  first  port  of  call.  These  people  are  not  refugees; 
they  have  a  right  to  stay  In  the  countries  of  their  origin,  where  in 
many  cases  they  have  lived  for  generations  and  where  they  have 
become  attached  to  native  traditions.  This  problem  of  the  rights  ol 
minorities,  which  we  thought  had  been  settled  for  all  time,  must 
finally  be  solved  If  there  Is  to  be  any  stability  or  security  in  the 
world.  The  settlement  of  this  problem  mu^  be  based  on  right  and 
Justice.  Otherwise  man  has  lost  his  dignity  and  forfeited  his  right 
to  be  called  civilized. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  man  and  woman  must  look  alike, 
think  alike,  act  alike,  worship  alike,  or  vote  alike.  The  imperish- 
able glory  of  OMI  Constitution  is  that  within  the  framework  ol 
that  immortal  document  each  group,  each  religion,  each  Institu- 
tion can  and  does  make  a  vital  contribution  to  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  American  tradition.  ~ 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  American  institutions.  They  have  their  foundations,  not 
In  the  swamps  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  or  hatred,  but  In  the  firm 
bedrock  of  the  soil  of  a  free  people  who,  from  Lexington  to  the  Mame, 
paid  for  them  with  their  blood.  I  have  no  fear  of  fascism,  nazi- 
Ism,  communism,  or  any  other  "ism"  in  America.  A  free  jjeople 
will  never  t>e  wooed  and  won  to  any  false  "Ism."  but  a  free  people 
mtist  be  eternally  vigilant. 

There  are  many  cotmts  in  the  Indictment  drawn  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Jewish  people  too  baseless  to  defend  or  to  eniimerate,  but 
I  do  wish  to  mention  tonight  only  two  because  they  are  so  often 
used  by  yoxir  enemies — and  may  I  say  here  that  your  enemies  are 
the  foes  of  all  mankind.  We  lAve  learned  to  know  that  an 
attack  upon  one  people  is  an  attack  upon  all  people;  a  slander 
against  one  religion  Is  a  slander  against  all  religions;  an  assault 
against  freedom  in  one  country  is  an  assatilt  against  freedom 
everywhere. 

The  two  charges  to  which  I  refer  are  that  the  Jew  is  unpatriotic 
and  that  he  is  communistic.  Both  these  charges  wotild  be  too 
rldictilous  to  merit  discussion  if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
misguided  and  enviotis  persons  accept  them  and  frequently  further 
the  slander  by  repetition. 

I  dislike  to  burden  you  tonight  with  statistics.  However,  let  us 
examine  briefly  what  part  the  American  Jews  played  in  the  late 
World  War.  The  United  States  in  that  struggle  mobilized  approxi- 
mately 4.355,000  men.  or  4.3  percent  of  the  population.  Of  those 
mobilized,  approximately  250.000  were  of  the  Jewish  fsdth.  or  4.5 
percent  of  the  Jewish  population.  In  other  words,  the  Jew  was 
no  more  and  no  less  patriotic,  measured  by  the  numbers  mobilized. 
A  more  interesting  figure  Is  this:  Of  the  total  number  of  men  mobi- 
lized, there  were  1.491.000  In  the  Infantry,  or  26.6  of  the  total 
mobilized,  whereas  the  Jews  In  the  Infantry  numbered  84.973,  or 
48  percent  of  the  Jews  mobilized.  Is  any  more  eloquent  argument 
needed  In  support  of  the  patriotism  or  devotion  of  the  Jewish 
citizen? 

And  here  Is  what  General  Pershing,  the  Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  had  to  say: 

"When  the  time  came  to  serve  their  country  in  arms,  no  class 
of  people  served  with  more  patriotism  or  with  liigher  motives  than 
the  young  Jews  who  volunteered  or  were  drafted  and  who  went 
overseas  with  our  other  young  Americans.  I  well  remember,  in  my 
inspections  of  New  York  divisions,  seeing  so  many  patriotic,  well- 
disciplined,  well-behaved  yovmg  Jewish  soldios,  whose  commanders 
spoke  of  them  In  the  highest  tern\s." 

I  have  read  that  In  Germany  100,000  Jews  were  mobilized,  or  17 
percent  of  the  total  Jewish  population,  of  which  12.000  were  killed 
In  battle.  I  could  keep  on  giving  you  the  statistics  of  Jewish 
sen'ice  In  every  army  of  every  power  in  the  World  War;  I  could 
also  relate  scores  of  acts  of  Individual  bravery,  heroism,  and  sac- 
rifice, but  it  Is  tinnecessary. 

The  cry  that  the  Jew  is  communistic  is  even  more  preposterous 
than  the  one  that  he  is  unpatriotic.  The  myth  is  being  spread 
also  that  Bolshevism  is  of  Jewish  origin.  I  presume  this  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  Karl  Marx  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  or  perhaps  the 
Jew  may  sometimes  appear  too  eager  to  assist  In  a  program  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  who  are  vmdernourished, 
poorly  housed,  or  Ill-clad.  Obviously,  that  is  not  oommunism; 
that  Is  Just  plain  Justice  and  soimd  Americanism.  The  basic 
philosophy  of  Judaism,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  communism.  It  Is  certainly  unlikely  that  a  people  engaged  in 
Industry,  in  commerce,  in  the  professions,  promoting  the  works  of 
charity  and  mercy,  would  at  the  same  time  deliberately  undertake 
to  destroy  their  government  and  ruin  themselves. 


m  this  country,  with  rm  exceptions,  those  Jews  wbo  have  at- 
tained political  prominence  have  done  so  either  as  Rrpubllcans  or 
Democrats  and  not  as  enemies  of  democracy.  In  Russia  only  3 
of  the  55  leaders  are  Jews;  namely.  Kaganovich  and  LltvinofT.  In 
our  own  country.  Governors  Lehman  and  Horner  are  certainly  not 
Commtinlsts;  nor  are  Justice  Bntndels  or  Justice  FrHnkruru»r  or 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Heni7  Morgenihau. 
Nor  was  the  late  Justice  Cardoeo  a  Oonimunlst.  Score*  of  Jews 
have  risen  in  this  country  to  positions  of  proniinence  and  ren»-.wn. 
not  as  Communists,  but  as  patriotic  men  and  women  wedd^  to 
our  American  institutions — men  and  women  who  have  eup^xTted 
In  the  highest  degree  the  principles  of  charity,  of  freedom,  and  of 
Justice,  i  am  confident  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewi<^h  war  veterans 
of  America,  of  whom  there  are  tens  of  thousands,  are  loyal,  patriotic 
American  soldiers,  willing  to  fight  again,  if  necessary,  to  keep  this 
coimtry  free  from  communism  or  any  other  subvert ve  movement. 
Consequently  we  must  conclude  that  those  who  de'.iberatcly 
vilify  the  Jews  as  Communists  do  so  despite  the  clear  record  of 
the  case.  They  vise  the  argument  merely  as  a  red  herring  to  camou- 
flage their  true  motives,  which  kaust  be  grounded  In  stupkltty. 
hatred,  and  religious  bias — ^things  that  can  have  no  rhjrme  or 
reason  or  place  In  America. 

I  can  well  sympathize  with  those  amonc  you  who  cherish  the 
Ideals  of  Zionism  and  desire  to  build  a  Jewish  national  homeland 
In  Palestine  under  the  Balfour  declaration.  I  can  understand  the 
longing  of  those  who  are  persecuted  to  return  to  their  historic 
home,  there  to  dwell  in  peace  on  their  own  soil.  I  am  stu^  that 
the  pectiliar  genius  of  the  Jewish  people  would  create  a  state 
based  upon  Justice  and  equality.  If  that  could  be  achieved,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot.  It  Is  possible  that  out  of  Palestine 
might  again  come  some  contribution  which  would  enrich  life 
everywhere.  Certainly  if  Palestine  is  not  the  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem,  it  may  at  least  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  that  solution. 

The  restlessness  prevailing  in  Europe — ecanonlc,  political,  and 
social — has  lately  spread  to  ovir  land.  We  cannot  help  this  as 
boundary  lines  and  oceans  have  been  swept  away  by  the  speed 
of  modern  communication.  There  arc  gullible  persons  who,  for 
personal  gain  and  with  shameless  disregard  of  human  rights,  will 
profess  to  believe  that  these  alien  doctrines  arc  cure-alls  for  the  ills 
that  beset  us.  The  minds  of  men — even  some  well-lntentloncd 
ones — are  often  confused  and  misled.  Let  us  pray,  therefore,  that 
the  American  people  will  awaken  to  the  dangers  which  confront 
them,  and  stand  steadfastly  for  Jtistice  and  equality  toward  all 
races  and  all  peoples  within  our  gates.  There  is  only  one  answer 
I  can  give  to  those  who  doubt  our  way  of  doing  things:  Let  us 
have  greater  doses  of  Americanism.  If  we  have  an  abiding  con- 
fidence in  democracy  and  liberty,  the  ship  of  state  will  never 
flounder  but  will  weather  all  the  stonns  that  may  gather  about  us. 
By  liberty  I  do  not  mean  license;  by  liberty  I  mean  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  set  forth  in  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  ConMtituUon. 
By  liberty  I  mean  a  free  press,  the  right  of  every  man  to  speak  hi* 
mind  without  fear  or  favor.  By  liberty  I  mean  the  right  of  every 
man  to  select  his  mode  of  worship  without  Jeopardy.  By  liberty  I 
mean  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  safe  in  his  person  without  being 
haunted  by  fears  of  secret  police.  By  liberty  I  mean  the  right  of 
every  man  to  protest  and  to  have  an  impartial  trial  without  fear 
of  recriminations.  These  precious  human  rights,  wrested  in  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  against  tyrants  lasting  over  a  tbotisand  years, 
are  guaranteed  in  this  country  by  that  great  charter  of  human 
rights,  the  Constitution.  By  democracy  I  mean  a  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  every  man  has  a  yolce  in  the  selection  of  its 
servants.  By  democracy  I  mean  the  right  of  every  man  to  be 
secure  In  his  property  by  which  he  has  come  honestly.  By  de- 
mocracy I  mean  the  right  of  every  man  to  share  equally  In  economie 
oppcxtunltles. 

But  we  have  now  learned  that  liberty  and  democracy  are  luzurlee 
In  a  complex  and  changing  world.  We  are  told  In  some  quarters 
that  it  is  an  expensive  form  of  political  mechanism  The  cltisen 
must  pay  a  price  In  a  democracy.  The  cltlaen  must  share  alike  all 
responsibilities,  all  btirdens.  all  costs.  And,  what  Is  more  Impor- 
tant, the  citizen  must  be  willing  and  ready  to  defend  his  Govern- 
ment with  his  life  if  need  be. 

"EJtemal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  A  free  people  must 
therefore  be  alert  to  resist  any  inroads  upon  Its  fundamental 
tenets.  We  must  be  on  guard,  and  In  its  Incipient  stages  repulse 
the  efforts  of  those  who  would  Impose  upon  us  other  political  and 
economic  doctrines  of  thought  and  action.  America  has  been 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  fire,  and  It  emerges  today  as  one  of  the 
few  remaining  democracies. 

I  say  with  pride,  but  not  the  pride  of  the  chauvinist,  that  ours 
Is  the  best  form  of  government  designed  by  man.  It  offers  the 
most  effective  basis  for  the  development  of  oxir  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  our  social  and  cultural  conditions.  It  has  re- 
served the  power  of  government  in  the  people,  where  it  properly 
belongs.  A  free  people  must  have  free  Institutions.  Our  courts 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  usurpation  of  power  either  by  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  arms  of  the  Government.  As  long  as  we  have 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  and  an  independent  Judi- 
ciary, so  long  we  shall  be  free  men. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed  that  in  the  totalitarian  states  there 
iB  no  Independent  system  of  courts.  The  courts  in  those  states 
are  merely  the  tools  of  the  dictators  and  instrtimentalitles  of 
effectively  eliminating  all  opposition.  The  Ideals  of  Jtistice  ars 
placed  by  your  rabbis  as  above  the  ideals  of  peace.  And  Jtistloe 
can  only  prevail  through  an  un&hacUed  and  courageous  Judicial 
order. 
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In  this  hour  of  darkness  Jews  should  not  despair.  You  are  an 
ancient  people.  You  have  survived  all  your  oppressors  and  tra- 
duccrs  of  the  past.  The  names  of  ycur  enemies  are  but  memories. 
Your  present  oppressors  will  meet  the  same  fate  as  those  of  other 
periods.  You  will  live.  If  you  choose,  as  free  and  courageous  men 
under  the  banner  of  democracy,  ready  to  defend  this  freedom  with 
life  if  necessary. 

In  your  flght  against  racial  and  religious  bias,  in  your  fight 
•gainst  malice  and  ignorance  and  hatred  I  pledge  you  my  heart 
and  hand  as  an  American  and  as  a  Christian. 


National  Rally  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[ON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

17).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OP  FLORIDA.  AT  SEATTLE 

WASH.,  JULY  16,  1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  at  the 
national  rally  of  young  Democratic  clubs  in  Seattle  Wash 
on  July  16,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  ar.d 
tor  the  hereafter  of  America  that  this  national  convention  of  Youne 
Democrats  has  assembled  In  this  great  city  of  the  great  West 

Here  are  represented  together  in  a  common  cause  two  of  the 
most  vital  forces  of  this  Nation— the  Nations  West  and  the  Na- 
tion s  youth.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  two  should  find  a  fellow- 
ship and  a  frlendrhlp  which  come  easily,  for  both  have  much  In 
common— enterprise,  energy,  courage,  freshness  of  point  of  view 
open-mlndedness.  willingness  to  meet  and  face  new  conditions 

It  l8  also  but  natural  that  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  should 
be  to  forward  the  cause  of  democracy,  for  these  very  qualities 
which  so  clearly  characterize  youth  and  the  West  are  the  very 
essence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  countless  brave  men  and  braver  women  of  the  West  con- 
quered a  new  world  and  made  it  by  their  enterprise  and  genius  to 
blcssom  as  the  rose.  E\ery  young  generation  also  has  to  conquer  a 
new  world.  This  young  generation  which  Is  represented  here  today 
has  already  thrown  its  skirmish  line  far  forward  and  soon  the 
main  army  will  begin  to  occupy  the  greatest  desUny  seen  of  all 
time. 

Our  forefathers,  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  their  great  courage 
launched  their  energies  upon  two  colossal  tasks  In  the  beginning 
of  our  country.  First,  they  set  out  for  the  physical  conquest  of 
this  heart  of  a  continent;  second,  they  determined  that  their 
Government  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of 
this  country. 

With  their  persistent  sacrifice  and  herculean  efforts  they  carved 
out  of  a  wilderness  a  veritable  Jewel  of  wealth  and  beauty.  No 
less  unique  and  distinctive  was  the  Government  which  they  built 
here.  In  the  crucible  of  their  experiences  through  one  and  three- 
quarters  centuries,  over  the  fires  of  their  own  idealism  and  Imagi- 
nation, they  refined  all  the  known  past  about  men's  governments 
Into  something  essentially  new  and  unparalleled  for  this  throbbing 
new  Nation.  It  has  been  the  genltis  of  that  Government  whenever 
It  has  harkened  back  to  the  sentiments  of  its  origin  to  continue  to 
adapt  Itself  to  the  new  problems  of  each  age:  for  well  has  it 
understood  that  "each  age  Is  a  dream  that  Is  dying  or  one  that  Is 
coming  to  birth." 

It  Is  now  three  and  a  third  centuries  since  Jamestown,  and  we 
■re  no  longer  without  experience  and  maturity.  Long  ago  every 
nock  and  cranny  of  this  gigantic  country  we  put  under  foot  and 
unchallenged  dominion.  We  subjugated  the  savages  and  the  beasts 
of  the  forests.  We  yoked  the  fields  and  the  plows  for  our  abundant 
nourishment  and  comfort.  We  bade  rough,  uneven  Nature  bow 
Its  head  to  our  energy  and  enterprise  as  we  flung  highways  and 
railways  into  every  remote  sector  of  mountain  and  plain  We 
bridled  the  timeless  rivers  which  from  their  Illimitable  past  had 
Bccmed  restraint  and  made  them  turn  the  wheels  of  Industry 
and  bear  upon  their  broad  backs  a  nation's  commerce  Even  the 
towering  mountain  peaks  which  through  their  ageless  lives  not 
even  to  the  soaring  eagle  had  bowed  their  proud  heads  now  we  "ail 
above  In  such  comfort  and  security  that  they,  like  the  little  sands 
upon  the  seashore,  bear  witness  to  our  mastery  over  all  the  eve 
surveys .  ^     j^ 

Our  3.000  miles  of  shore  line  embrace  the  oceans  and  the  Gulf 
Between  the  two  great  oceans  Ue  3.000  mUes  more  of  the  very  heart 
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of   a   continent.   Incomparably   . 
variety  of  resource,   kissed   by  an 
130.000.000  of  people  speaking 
under  the  same  law.  bound  lr._.. 
ness  of  a  conunon  destiny,  and 
vigor  and  a  spiritual  refinement 
on  the  earth.     Our  annual  Income 
dollars,  our  total  wealth  In  e.rcess 
a  state  of  comfort;  we  are  nourished 
of  communication  and  tran.sporta 
In  the  world.    Search  all  history,  sri 
find  nothing  like  this  Nation  anyw 
here  man  has  comes  to  his  destiny 
But  this  Is  America's  front  yard, 
For    example.    200    of    our    greate;t 
nearly    one-fourth    of    the    who* 
one-half  of  the  nonbanklng 
1935  about  one-tenth  of  the 
one-half  of  all  the  net  corporate 
year.     In  1935-36  about  47  percf;. 
Individuals  living  alone  made  less 
4  percent  of  all  reporting  estates 
resented  one-third   of  all   the 
during  that  period.     Nearly  one- 
annually  less  than  $500  each  and 
earn  every  year  less  than  $1,000 
population  of  our  Nation  is  ter 
increasing.     We  have  so  permitte< 
now   more   than   50,000,000   of   aci 
"One- third  of  our  Nation  is  ill-fed. 
have  a  million  more  Illiterates 
of  our  annual  crime  bill  beliig 
murder  committed  every  40  minutes 

In  fact,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
with  his  clear  eye  saw  that  all  had 
life.    In  his  first  Inaugural, 
truer  now.  he  said:  "Our  life 
tains  It  In  rich  abundance.    But 
and   much   fine  gold   has   been 
inexcusable  waste.     We  have  sc; 
might  have  used,  and  have  not  „ 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which 
have  been  worthless  and  impotent, 
lessly  prodigal,  as  well  as  admirably 

"We  have  been  proud  of  our  inc 
not  hitherto  stopped  and  thought 
costs,   the   cost   of   lives   snuffed 
broken,  the  fearful  physical  and 
women  upon  whom  the   dead   we 
fallen  pitilessly  the  years  through 
all  has  not  yet   reached  our  ears, 
of  our  life,  coming  up  out  of  the 
every   home   where    the   struggle 
seat.    With  the  great  Government 
which  we  too  long  delayed  to  look 
fearless  eyes.     The  great  Governn.. 
made  use  of  for  prtvate  and  selfisli 
It  had  forgotten  the  people. 

"At  last  a  vision  has  been 

We  see  the  bad  with  the  good,  the 
sound  and  vital.    With  this  vision 
duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider,  to 
out  impairing  the  good,  to  purify  „ 
our  common  life  without  weakenln ; 
has  been  something  crude  and  I 
to  succeed  and  be  great.     Our 

look  out  for  himself,  let  every  ^^ 

we   reared   giant   machinery   which 
but  those  who  stood  at  the  levers 
to  look   out   for  themselves.     We 
We  remembered  well  enough  that 
was  meant  to  serve  the  humblest  „ 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  standan  s 
remembered  It  with  pride.     But 
hurry  to  be  great. 

"We  have  come  now  to  the  sober 
heedlessness  have  fallen  from  our 
minds  to  square  every  process  of  o 
standards  which  we  so  proudly  set 
always  carried  In  our  hearts.     Our 

The  work  of  restoration  begun  by 
again  resumed  and  well  under  way 
same  spirit  which  actuated  Woodi 
parable  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  was  Ellsha  of  ~ 
the  American  people  their 
rights,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  The  right  to  make  a  llvln  ; 
teacher,  professional  man — anythi 
orable. 

Second.  The  right  to  enjoy  som 
I  mean  to  say,  to  have  a  decent 
things  modern  science  has  made 
children,  some  leisure,  some  reci 

Third.  The  right  to  a  government 
be  fair  to  every  one  of  its  citizens 
every  one  of  Its  citizens  is  fair  to 
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"'""  "  the  same  language,  living 

,   together  by  the  conscious-. 

possessing  a  physical  and  mental 

not  approximated  by  any  people 

is  from  seventy  to  eighty  billion 

of  $300,000,000,000.     We  live  in 

,  housed,  and  clad.     Otu-  means 

on  are  above  any  other  people 

n  all  the  wide  world  and  you  wiU 

lere.    Stirely,  one  might  surmiae, 

dreamed  of  through  the  agei. 

But  we  also  have  a  back  yard. 

corporations    In    1932    owned 

Nation's    wealth     and     about 

wealth  of  the  country.     In 

J  corporation  earned  about 

Income  In  the  Nation  in  the  same 

t  of  the  American  families  and 

than  $1,000  a  year,  and  In  1937 

transmitted  by  Inheritance  rep- 

Ith  transmitted  by  Inheritance 

t  ilrd  of  America's  farmers  make 

learly  two-thirds  of  our  farmers 

"""    almost  one-half  of  the  farm 

and  the  number  Is  steadily 

our  soil  to  be  dissipated  that 

5    are   eroded    into   uselessness. 

ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed."    We 

taan  college  graduates.     In  spite 

5,000,000,000  we  still  have  one 
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a  century  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson 
not  been  well  with  our  national 
sentiments  true   then   and 
every  great  thing,  and  con- 
evil  has  come  with  the  good. 
With   riches   has   come 
a  great  deal  of  what  we 
st4)pped  to  conserve  the  exceeding 
Dur  genius  for  enterprise  would 
scorning  to  be  careful,  shame- 
efficient. 

achievements,  but  we  have 

enough  to  count  the  human 

of   energies   overtaxed    and 

spiritual  cost  to  the  men  and 

ght   and  burden   of   It   all   has 

The  groans  and   agony  of  it 

the  solemn,   moving   undertone 

mines  and  factories  and  out  of 

iiad    Its    intimate    and    familiar 

went  many  deep  secret  things 

nto  and  scrutinize  with  candid. 

It  we  love  has  too  often  been 

purposes,  and  those  who  used 


heartless 


vouchsafed  us  of  our  life  as  a  whole. 

debased  and  decadent  with  the 

we  approach  new  affairs.    Our 

restore,  to  correct  the  evil  with- 

and  humanize  every  process  of 

~  or  sentimentalizing  it.     There 

and  unfeeling  in  our  haste 

th(ught  has  been  'let  every  man 

generation  look  out  for  Itself,'  while 

m-ade   it   Impossible   that   any 

control  should  have  a  chance 

lad    not   forgotten   our    morale. 

we  had  set  up  a  policy  which 

as  well  as  the  most  powerful, 

of  Justice  and  fair  play,  and 

were  very  heedless  and  in  a 

second  thought.    The  scales  of 

eyes.     We  have  made   up  our 

national  life  again  with  the 

up  at  the  beginning  and  have 

work  is  a  work  of  restoration." 

the  Democratic  Party  in  1912  is 

by  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 

WoodrtJw  Wilson.     Under  our  incom- 

Roosevelt,  the  spiritual  heir  of 

E  IJah.  we  are  trying  to  restore  to 

fundanjental  liberties  and  their  basic 
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We  are  making  progress.  Anaerica  has  stirred  from  her  moral 
lethargy,  and  her  ancient  virtues  speak  again.  But  there  is  one 
way  by  which  tbat  restoration,  the  fundamental  progress  of  the 
Nation,  can  and  will  continue.  And  that  is  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  continuing  to  be  a  trtily  liberal  government — a 
government  which  has  a  genuine  moral  fervor  In  its  determination 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  Its  citi- 
zens— a  government  which,  like  modem  "medicine."  has  the  good 
sense  to  adopt  its  prescriptions  to  the  changing  demands  of  the 
times. 

The  end  of  government  tB  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  mfsaoB 
of  reaching  those  ends  change:  the  ends  never. 

In  Jefferson's  day  the  welfare  of  the  people  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Barbary  pirates,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
•cqulsltion  of  an  additional  100.000,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Indians. 

In  Jackson's  day  the  public  welfare  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment protect  the  Nation  against  the  strangling  Influences  of  a 
centralized  and  viciously  manipulated  money  power. 

In  Cleveland's  day  the  general  welfare  required  that  the  g^ant 
railroads  which  held  the  destiny  of  this  great  We^t  In  their  hands 
be  restrained  from  exploitation  and  favoritism  and  made  to  per- 
form fair  and  efficient  public  service. 

In  Wilson's  day  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  dictated 
the  reformation  of  the  banking  structure,  the  strengthening  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  curbing  of  private  business  abuses  by  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  aid  to  the  public  health, 
a  reawakening  of  the  conscience  of  America  to  a  thousand  injus- 
tices  and  shortcomings  in  our  economic   and  social   order. 

In  Roosevelt's  day  the  national  Interest  makes  It  the  plain  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  up  in  dead  earnest  the  work  of  natlonsLl 
restoration  begun  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  long  neglected.  The 
whole  Nation,  if  not  the  whole  world,  knows  what  we  are  doing 
to  make  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  willing  and 
intelligent  servant  of  the  American  i>eople — ^to  lift  up  men's  heads 
and  hearts,  to  restore  their  pride  and  self-confidence,  to  give  them 
a  hand  as  they  try  to  find  their  way  through  the  complex  and 
difficult  life  of  this  day;  to  give  men  and  women  the  kind  of 
security  their  forefathers  came  to  America  and.  later,  to  the  great 
West,  to  find. 

The  only  hope  for  a  liberal  Government  In  this  Nation  is  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  whole  political  history  of  the  country 
leaves  no  doubt  of  that  fact.  True,  there  is  another  political 
party  which  now  is  claiming  to  have  xuidergone  a  change  of 
heart  (these  disciples  of  Hamilton  even  are  trying  to  steal  our 
patron  saint  Jefferson)  but  the  people  know,  of  course,  that  this 
is  Just  another  example  of  the  age-old  story — the  band  of  Esau 
but  the  voice  of  Jacob. 

And.  conversely,  I  want  to  say  solemnly  and  earnestly  as  one  who 
is  proud  of  a  Democratic  tradition  which  goes  back  as  far  as  anyone 
in  the  Nation — that  the  only  hope  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  a 
dominant  national  party,  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  in  the  people's  name  the  people's  government,  is  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  stand  steadfast,  day  in  and  day  out,  as  the 
truly  liberal  party  of  this  country. 

The  people  have  now  become  articulate.  They  have  found  out 
by  bitter  experience  what  happens  to  them  when  their  lives  and 
their  destiniea  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  government  the  chief 
concern  of  which  Is  for  a  class  and  not  the  whole  people,  and  the~ 
chief  characteristics  of  which  are  favoritism  and  cowardice.  They 
•re  determined  that  they  will  no  longer  be  the  pawns  in  the  game: 
they  wiU  be  the  players. 

Any  party  which  in  its  heart  keeps  faith  with  them,  which  does 
not  trifle  with  their  confidence  or  Its  solemn  obligation  to  govern, 
they  will  stand  by  with  almost  Pythian  loyalty,  but  woe  unto  the 
unfaithful.    They  will  spew  them  out  of  their  mouths. 

The  hope  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  hope  of  liberalism 
today  lies  in  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  laboring  man,  the  small- 
business  man.  and  the  small  farmer  of  the  North.  This  is  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  politics  of  the  UrUted  States  today. 

We  of  the  West  and  the  South  do  not  harbor  HI  will  against  anyone 
or  any  section  and  we  would  urge  our  unity  only  to  preserve  such 
seh-interest  as  is  to  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  Yet  we  are 
nattiral  allies  and  both  of  us  have  the  common  experience  of  having 
been  sorely  neglected  untU  this  administration  came  into  power 

We  have  in  common  the  problem  of  how  to  get  a  fair  share  of  a 
nation's  Income  for  our  agriculture;  of  how  to  break  down  a  sirs- 
tem  of  discriminatory  freight  rates  which  are  throttling  our  efforts 
to  establish  industry  which  Nattue  has  made  our  birthright;  of 
bow  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  for  our  natural  development  and 
to  free  ounselves  from  the  shackles  of  absentee  proprietorship;  the 
problems  of  conservation  and  restoration  of  our  natural  resources 
of  forest  and  soil;  the  problem  of  flood  control,  irrigation,  the 
development  of  our  potential  resources  of  water  power,  and  the  fair 
distribution  of  the  blessings  of  modem  aclence.  Above  all,  we 
have  the  essential  problem  of  keeping  ever  uppermost  In  our  na- 
tional policy  human  welfare,  hiunan  health,  human  hope,  human 
happiness  beyond  everything  else. 

And  these  things  which  we  of  the  West  and  the  South  have  to 
common  we  share  with  our  brethren  of  the  North  who  are  the 
people  of  the  North.  They  are  asking  In  principle  the  same  things 
we  are  seeking — a  fair  place  In  the  abundant  sim  of  our  national 
life,  fair  wages,  fair  working  conditions,  fair  security  for  their 
Jobs  and  their  old  age.  fair  access  to  the  avenues  of  opportunity, 
fair  hope  for  their  children  to  be  able  to  flnd  a  place  where  they 
tuo  may  work,  play,  live  honorably,  and  die  peacefully. 


If  you  will  allow  me  to  do  bo,  I  should  like  to  come  to  you 
friends  of  the  West  not  only  as  a  representative  of  a  great  State 
but  as  an  ambaasador  at  good  will  from  your  good  neighbor — the 
South.  We  of  that  South  need  your  friendship;  we  extend  to  you 
otir  friendship  in  return.  We  need  your  help  in  our  struggles:  we 
know  the  Herculean  battle  you  are  winning,  and  we  want  to  be 
helpful  to  you.  We  need  your  sympathetic  understanding  of  those 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  us;  we  pledge  you  that  we  will 
Judge  you  neither  harshly  nor  hastily  in  any  case. 

Let  me  tell  you  fellow  young  Democrats,  how  very  proud  I  am  to 
be  able  to  be  one  of  this  great  assembly.  I  congratulate  every  one 
of  you  upon  being  here  and  upon  the  high  purpose  which  brought 
you  here.  I  oongrattilate  you  upon  the  decision  which  I  know  you 
have  made — that  the  Young  Democratic  Club  movement  of  America 
is  not  a  training  school  for  ward  poUtlclana,  but  Is  a  great  national 
forum  where  young  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  unafraid, 
who  have  in  their  hearts  ideals  and  in  their  soiils  dreams,  may 
give  new  vitality  to  our  age-old  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 

The  yoimg  men  who  went  ou:  to  war  in  1917  carried  the  heavy 
burden  of  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's  objectives  A  responsi- 
bility no  less  solemn  for  a  nation's  future  rests  upon  us  young 
men  and  woraen  of  this  day.  As  Woodrow  WUson  said  In  1013. 
let  us  say  in  1938:  "The  Nation  has  been  deeply  stirred,  stirrrd  by 
a  solemn  passion;  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong,  of  Ideals  lost, 
of  government  too  often  debauched  and  made  an  instrument  of 
evil.  The  feelings  with  which  we  fate  this  new  age  of  right  and 
opportunity  sweep  across  our  heartstrings  like  some  air  out  of 
Gods  own  presence,  where  Justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled  and  the 
Judge  and  the  brother  are  one.  We  know  our  teak  to  be  no  mere 
task  of  politics  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us  through  and 
through,  whether  we  be  able  to  understand  our  time  and  the  need 
of  otir  people,  whether  we  be  indeed  their  spokesmen  and  their 
interpreters,  whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  comprehend  and 
the  rectified  will  to  choose  our  high  course  of  action." 

The  young  men  and  women  of  1917  did  not  fall.  The  Nation 
knows  that  its  future  Ls  glorious  and  secure  in  the  hands  of  its 
young  men  and  womea  of  1938. 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.   LISTER    HILL.   OF   ALABAMA.   NOVEMBER 

ai,  1938  , 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addiess  which  I  prepared  for 
delivery  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation on  the  21st  of  last  November,  on  the  subject  Our 
Waterways  and  Our  National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  delegates,  and  members  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey 
Association,  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportimity  which  your  invi- 
tation   gives    me    to   attend    this    year's    annual    meeting    of    your 

Your  association's  very  able  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Lochlan 
Mackay,  suggested  that  I  diacxiss  Our  Waterways  and  Our  National 
Defense.  In  the  light  of  present  world  events,  no  more  appropriate 
and  pertinent  subject  could  be  discussed  at  this  annual  meeting  of 
your  association. 

With  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  armistice  Jxist  pa-ssed.  the 
world  enters  a  new  cycle.  Twenty  years  ago  the  World  War,  which 
cost  33  nations  $186,000,000,000  and  the  Uves  of  10.000,000  men. 
ended  with  Germany's  defeat.  Tbday  Germany  arises  from  defeat 
and  appears  on  the  way  toward  the  mastery  of  central  and  south- 
eastern Europe. 

A  gigantic  world  armament  race  Is  on.  We  have  the  strange  para- 
dox that  we  can  hope  for  "peace  in  our  time"  only  by  increased 
armaments.  The  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  editorial  enUUed 
"T^penty  Years  After"  says: 

"It  Is  a  fact  both  fantastic  and  deeply  dlscoxiraging  that  on  this 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  end  at  the  World  War  sane  men 
Uvlng  under  a  democratic  government  in  the  safest  of  all  nations 
should  be  called  up>on  to  recommend  a  further  increase  of  American 
armaments.  Yet  that  action  is  plainly  forced  upom  us  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  in  which  we  Uve.  Bo  long  as  ofienalve 
armaments  are  piling  up  in  the  hands  of  riatlons  whose  purposes 
there  is  reason  to  distrust,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  and  of 
common  sense  require  that  we  be  prepared.  There  is  no  present 
alternative  but  to  make  certain  that  our  Navy  is  adequate  to  the 
^^pf^'n"*  of  our  coast  Une  and  our  outlying  posaasatons;  that  our 
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Army,  while  moderate  In  size.  Is  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  min- 
ute In  the  rratter  of  modern  mechanical  equipment;  above  all  else, 
that  our  defensive  forces  be  greatly  strengthened  In  the  air." 

We  read  In  London  dispatches  that  Great  Britain  will  add  an- 
other t4C0.0O0.0O0  to  her  budget  estimate  of  $600,000,000  and  spend 
a  billion  dollars  for  aircraft  next  year,  and  that  five  or  six  thousand 
planes  have  been  ordered. 

In  mcdem  warfare  the  national  sectirlty  of  a  nation  is  not  man- 
power but  machine  power.  Modern  warfare  has  become  mecha- 
nlsred.  and  those  covmtries  like  China  and  Ethiopia,  without  adequate 
war  machines  are  helpless  to  defend  them£elves  against  the  per- 
fected and  destructive  war  machines  of  Japan  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Churchill  In  recent  London  press  dispatches  is  credited  with 
saying  that  England  must  gain  the  supremacy  of  the  air.  It  was 
liot  the  sword  of  Damocles  that  hung  over  the  heads  of  Chamberlain 
and  DaJadler  at  Munich,  but  It  was  the  supremacy  of  the  air  arma- 
ments of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  compared  with  the  air  forces  of 
Ensland  and  France. 

Because  of  the  recent  changes  In  the  balance  of  power  In  Etirope 
and  the  Par  East  we  have  not  only  national-defense  problems  but 
economic  and  national  trade  problems  as  well.  To  solve  these 
problems  do  we  not  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  Inquire  whether  among 
our  rich  natural  resources  we  may  have  any  upon  which  we  may 
draw  Indefinitely  and  without  exhaustion  for  o^.u:  national  defense 
and  for  our  social  and  general  welfare? 

Even  casual  survey  of  our  natural  resources  shows  that  our  rivers 
can  be  used  as  a  perpetual  contrlbtulon  to  our  national  security 
and  our  industrial  growth. 

Waterway  Improvement  today  means  locks  and  dams,  and  where 
dams  are  built  power  may  be  developed — all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
that  simple  fact — but  do  we  realize  what  this  power  along  our 
waterways  can  do  for  national  defense?  Let  us  review  the  facts 
briefly. 

As  we  siirvey  the  dramatic  history  of  iron  and  steel  since  the 
first  Iron  works  of  colonial  days,  established  In  1643.  nearly  300 
years  ago  at  Saugxis.  Mass..  and  soberly  think  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful steel  alloys  that  have  brought  a  revolution  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  last  25  years,  when  we  marvel  at  the  dramatic 
evolution  and  industrial  history  of  aluminum  and  magnesium. 
and  their  alloys,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  amazing  triumphs  of 
the  chemical  and  electrochemical  industries  I  confidently  declare 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  that  the  power  resources  of 
our  rivers  are  most  important  for  our  national  secvirlty  and  for  our 
sorlal  and  general  welfare. 

Steel  is  not  what  It  was  50  years  ago;  It  now  lasts  twice  as  long 
as  it  did  then,  because  of  the  scientific  and  technical  developments 
In  almost  numberless  steel  alloys — stainless  steels  and  rustless 
steels.  Let  me  emphasize  that  all  these  alloy  steels  are  produced 
In  electric  furnaces  requiring  cheap  power. 

While  I  do  not  forget  that  Disraeli  once  said.  "There  are  sta- 
tistics and  statistics,  and  then  there  are  liars."  yet  there  are  sta- 
tistical facta  about  the  steel  industry  that  not  only  Inspire  us  but 
that  give  us  the  proud  assurance  that  In  the  steel  industry  we 
lead  the  world.  The  Investment  in  the  steel  Industry  of  our 
country  amounts  to  nearly  $5,000,000,000.  and  that  indvistry  spent 
over  $9,000,000,  In  research  in  1936  and  provides  a  livelihood  for 
nearly  600.000  employees.  The  Industry  expended  nearly  $200  - 
OOO.OOO  in  1936  for  new  construction  and  equipment,  and  a  very 
substantial  part  of  this  expenditure  was  made  for  building  elec- 
tric furnaces  for  the  production  of  alloy  steels.  We  find  the  range 
of  alloy  steel  manxifacturlng  running  from  coffee  pots  and  sur- 
gical Instruments  to  the  Zephyr  stainless  steel  streamlined  trains 
of  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

In  the  field  of  alloy -steel  production  the  latest  announcement  Is 
that  alloy  tin  plate  wUl  be  produced,  and  it  Is  claimed  that  this 
will  prove  a  revolution  In  the  tin-plate  industry. 

The  evolution  of  the  aluminum  industry,  now  50  years  old.  Is 
fascinating.  Unknown  50  years  ago.  aluminum  has  come  to  be 
fourth  among  all  the  commercial  metals  In  point  of  world  pro- 
duction when  measured  by  volume.  We  find  the  amazing  and 
varied  range  of  aluminum  manufacturing  running  from  coffee- 
pots to  airplanes  and  the  streamlined  aluminum  trains  of  the 
Union   Pacific    Railroad. 

In  transportation  by  rail,  highway,  water,  and  air  there  has 
been  a  revolution  m  the  use  of  alloy  steels,  alumintim,  and  mag- 
nesium and  their  alloys. 

Fifty  years   ago   aluminum   was   worth   $8   a   poimd.   compared 
with  20  cents  a  pound  today.     It  Is  claimed  that  In  the  aliunlnum 
Industry  there  are  2O0.0O0  employees  engaged  at  this  time  in  mak- 
ing aluminum   cooking   utensils,   and   that   400.000,000  pieces   ol 
~«lumlnumware  are  In  use  In  the  Nation's  kitchens. 

One  of  the  largest  uses  of  aluminum  is  In  the  aviation  industry, 
and  in  ova  plans  for  Increased  air  defense  we  should  keep  clearly 
In  mind  that  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  a  modem  airplane 
Is  said  to  be  aluminum. 

In  the  wonder  world  of  the  chemical  industry  the  latest  interest- 
ing announcement  Is  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  will  build  a  $7,000,000 
plant  m  New  Jersey  for  spinning  synthetic  yam  from  "nylon"  that 
will  be  as  "strong  as  steel."  The  basic  raw  materials  required  for 
producing  these  synthetic  yams  are  coal,  air,  and  water.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  production  of  these  synthetic  yams  will  relieve  tis 
from  further  heavy  Importation  of  Japanese  silk. 

I  would  forfeit  any  hope  of  your  Indulgence  or  claim  upon  your 
patience  If  I  undertook  to  give  you  the  sutlstlcs  of  the  vast  electro- 


chemical industries  In  our  countrj;  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
reminding  you  that  at  Niagara  Fall  s  alone  there  have  been  produced 
more  than  100  electrochemical  t  nd  allied  prodticts,  with  plant 
Investment  of  more  than  $100.000000.  The  products  have  a  sales 
value  running  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  annually. 

The  contribution  of  the  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
electrochemical  plants  It  serves  In  winning  the  World  War  are  well 
known.  This  should  not  be  forgot  en  but  should  be  most  especially 
remembered  at  the  present  time.  When  war  comes  to  a  great  Nation 
like  ours,  it  Is  the  power  supply  an  1  not  the  manpower  which  limits 
military  strength.  Power  must  ts  had  for  machines,  munitions, 
and  explosives,  and  manpower  aloiie  stands  helpless  without  them. 

Our  weakness  In  this  respect  during  the  World  War  was  empha- 
sized by  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkscn.  Iste  Director  of  the  United  States 
CouncU  of  National  Defense,  in  hij  admirable  book  entitled  "Indus- 
trial America  in  the  World  War."    n  which  he  says: 

"The  shortage  of  electrical  power  In  some  of  the  congested  centers, 
such  as  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Niaijara  Falls,  PhUadelphla,  Akron, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  a  number  of  places  in  the  South  and  else- 
where, became  alarming  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  the  winter  of 
1917-18.  and  It  became  necessary  to  apply  the  priority  principle 
very  strictly,  rationing  and  even  withdrawing  all  power  from  some 
nonwar  Industries." 

It  is  our  congested  centers  whlcli  face  power  shortages  In  time  of 
war.  Knowing  this,  we  should  profit  by  our  experience  and  locate 
our  peacetime  military  plants  nesr  our  large  sources  of  electrical 
power.  Each  such  military  plant  becomes  a  nucleus  for  an  Inde- 
pendent source  of  war  supplies,  lafely  removed  from  great  citlea 
which  are  the  natural  targets  of  tlie  enemy. 

Let  us  see  where  the  power  and  the  raw  materials  for  producing 
our  military  essentials  are  to  be  found;  for  wherever  they  are  most 
abundant,  there  our  national -defense  plants  should  be  located.  In 
none  of  the  river  valleys  of  our  country  can  there  be  found  a  great 
power  supply  together  with  such  a  variety  and  abundance  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials  for  nation!  J  defense  as  is  found  In  and  near 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Consider  aluminum:  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  find  that  the 
water  power  necessary  for  aluminum  production  Is  abundant  and 
can  be  economically  developed.  Ij  i  1935  I  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Recobo,  m  the  course  of  n  y  remarks  In  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Tennessee  Vajley  Authority  amendments,  the 
figures  on  the  total  horsepower  Installation  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  In  the  United  States  an<J  Canada.  These  figvires  showed 
that  the  grand  total  hydroelectric  bower  installations  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  amoun  to  an  ultimate  development  of 
2,721,955  horsepower,  and  a  prescn:  development  of  1,566,955  horse- 
power. Since  my  research  of  these  facts  In  1935  I  find  that  my 
figures  are  too  conservative. 

On  the  Little  Tennessee  River  done  we  find  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  has  installed  at  three 'power  dams  342,000  horsepower. 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  ex^ct  figures  as  to  the  capacity  of 
these  plants,  but  In  the  year  193f  the  Alcoa  aluminum  plant  re- 
quired approximately  1.000,000.000|  kilowatt-hours  for  Its  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  development^  of  power  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  there  are  other  water}  powers  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  tributaries  that  invite  develo]  iment.  Reports  Indicate  that  on 
the  Little  Tennessee  and  Its  tri  butaries  there  are  perhaps  five 
additional  undeveloped  sites,  incuding  the  great  Fontana  Dam 
site,  and  that  the  annual  kilows  tt-hour  capacity  of  these  sites 
added  to  present  developments  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  will  amount 
to  not  less  than  2,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  annually.  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  capacity  of  the  Alcoa  Ahunlnxim  plant  can  be 
doubled  when  the  available  watei  powers  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  its  tributaries  are  developed. 

One  of  the  most  Important  dnms  proposed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  the  Fontana  Dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River.  This  dam  is  to  be  about  450  feet  high  and  will  create  a 
great  storage  lake.  It  will  Improvi  the  flow  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  and  add  appreciably  to  the  navigable 
depth  of  the  Mississippi  River  beloi  f  Cairo.  It  will  Justify  a  probable 
hydroelectric  installation  of  200,0(0  horsepower. 

In  the  production  of  virgin  aliminum,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  has  a  complete  monopoly  If  the  Government  owned  the 
power  on  the  Little  Tennessee  anc  its  tributaries,  the  Government 
could  control  and  regulate,  in  par  at  least,  the  aluminum  monop- 
oly. I  contend  that  the  Governiient  shoiild  build  the  Fontana 
Dam  and  own  It,  and  that  negoOiations  with  the  Aluminum  Co 
for  its  holdings  at  the  Fontana  Daii  and  in  its  reservoir  area  should 
be  resumed  as  early  as  possible.  J I  further  favor  and  shall  insist 
that  the  Government  build  all  of  ihe  dams  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries,  own  and  tontrol  them,  and  by  this  owner- 
ship, in  part  at  least,  control  and  flegulate  the  aluminum  monopoly 

Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan  testified  befor#  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorl^ 
Investigating  Committee  at  Knox^iUe  that  the  breaking  off  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  with  reference  ko  the  Fontana  Dam  would  prob- 
ably cost  the  Government  from  $1B,000,000  to  $25,000  000  While  I 
have  respect  for  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Vallev  Au- 
thority, he  obviously  is  mistaken  f  hen  he  stated  that  the  Govera- 
ment  would  lose  a  trading  point  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
that,  would  cost  $15,000,000  to  $25|000,000.    The  reason  is  plain 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  |  cannot  build  the  Fontana  Dam 
without  a  license  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  hence, 
fortunately,  the  Government  cont|ols  the  building  of  the  Fontana 
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X>am.  I  hold  that  the  Government  has  the  immediate  responsi- 
bility of  building  It  for  national  defense.  With  the  expansion  of 
the  aviation  industry,  and  with  the  need  of  additional  aliunlnum 
for  our  Increased  air  defense,  negotiations  with  the  Aluminum  Co. 
should  be  resumed  and  concluded  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
dam  site  should  be  tested  by  txirlngs  during  the  coming  year,  and 
appropriations  should  be  made  by  Congress  not  later  than  1940  to 
start  the  building  of  this  dun  by  the  Government  as  a  necessary 
air  defense  project. 

If  you  wish  a  definite  example  of  a  river's  contribution  to  our 
national  preparedness  for  air  defense.  I  cite  you  to  the  Norrls  Dam 
on  the  Clinch  River.  The  power  plant  at  this  dam  is  furnishing 
power  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  making  possible  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  Alcoa  aluminum  plant,  and  causing  the 
building  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  a  large  plant  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
for  treating  imported  bauxite  ores  to  produce  alumina  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Alcoa  aluminum  plant  in  the  electrolytic  production 
of  virgin  altunlnum. 

It  will  not  escape  you  that  these  increased  plant  capacities  have 
given  increased  employment  to  labor.  0\ir  greatest  and  most 
dlffictilt  problem  is  unemployment,  and  when  the  water  power  on 
the  Tennessee  River  can  serve  additional  Industrial  plants,  either 
for  national  defense  or  peace  purposes,  it  will  give  additional 
employment  to  labor. 

Recently  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  Issued  a  most  in- 
formative and  illuminating  report  on  the  subject  of  power  require- 
ments in  the  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  and  allied 
industries.  In  this  report  the  Power  Commission  gives  the  con- 
sumption of  electric  energy  per  year  In  kilowatt-hoxirs  at  the 
present  time,  and  estimates  for  futtire  requirements,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum,  copper,  electrolytic  zinc,  magnesium,  and 
other  electrometallurgical  and  electrochemical  products — all 
needed  in  national  defense.  The  total  past  requirements  for  the 
entire  list  of  products  given  by  the  Commission  amounts  to  over 
13,000,000,000  kllowatt-hotirs  annually,  and  at  the  end  of  5  more 
years  there  will  probably  be  needed  over  17,000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hoxirs  annually. 

The  most  reliable,  efficient,  and  economical  power  for  serving  the 
electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  Indtistrles  for  national  de- 
fense In  time  of  war,  and  for  industrial  uses  In  time  of  peace.  Is 
the  water  power  of  otir  rivers.  Our  mineral  resources  constantly 
diminish  with  use — even  our  Iron  ores  will  become  exhausted  In 
time,  but  hydroelectric  power  is  truly  inexhaustible — It  is  wasted 
only  when  it  remains  undeveloped. 

We  find  that  there  are  those  who  are  both  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  who  contend  that  the  v^-ater  power  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries  should  not  be  sold  to  electrochemical  and 
electrometallurgical  companies,  and  that  to  do  so  will  deprive  the 
public  of  its  power  yardstick. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  power  for  national  defense  should 
have  preference  over  all  other  uses  of  power  on  the  Tennessee 
River;  and  second,  very  happily,  there  is  ample  power  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  which  can  be  developed  for  serving  both  national  de- 
fense needs  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  yardstick  con- 
sumption without  depriving  either. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  AuthcM-lty  reprats  that  there  will  be  an 
installation  of  nearly  2,000.000  kilowatts  at  all  of  the  dams  pro- 
posed by  the  Authority  in  its  tuilfied  system  when  all  the  installa- 
tions In  tile  system  are  completed.  This  total  installation,  when 
completed,  will  be  foxir  times  as  much  as  the  hydroelectric  power 
Installations  of  the  Alabama  power  and  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Cos.  at  all  of  their  power  dams  on  the  Coosa  River  and  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  their  tributaries. 

Let  us  admit  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion — ^I  do  not  admit 
It  as  a  matter  of  fact— that  when  the  total  installation  of  about 
2,000,000  kilowatts  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unified  sys- 
tem are  completed  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  power  for  yardstick 
constimption  tf  a  substantial  part  of  the  2,000.000  kilowatts  is 
tised  for  national  defense  electrochemical  and  electrometalltirglcal 
plants. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  when  all  the  available  power 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries  is  developed,  there  wUl 
be  sufllclent  power  to  double  the  present  capacity  of  the  Alcoa 
aluminum  plant.  The  capacity  of  power  sites  on  the  French 
Brotul  and  Holston  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  is  alone  far  in 
excess  of  any  probable  demand  of  both  yardstick  power  and  indus- 
trial power.  The  United  States  engineers,  in  their  final  report  on 
the  survey  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries,  located  and 
designated  52  proposed  power  projects  and  20  proposed  reservoir 
projects  on  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  Elvers  and  their 
tributaries. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  each  of  these  power 
and  reservoir  projects  on  the  Prench  Broad  and  Holston,  but  on  the 
Big  Pigeon,  a  tributary  of  the  Prench  Broad,  the  Carolina  Power 
Co.  has  a  completed  project  at  Watervllle  with  an  Installation  of 
100,000  kilowatts,  and  the  United  States  engineers  located  and 
named  six  proposed  projects  on  the  Big  Pigeon  below  Watervllle. 
It  U  conservative.  I  think,  to  say  that  the  total  power  available 
for  development  on  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries  wlU  be  in  excess  of  1,500,000  kilowatts. 

I  refrain  from  taxing  your  patience  to  the  breaking  point  by 
attempting  to  state  the  possible  power  capacity  at  the  many  power 
Bites  reported  by  the  United  States  engineers  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tennessee  River  below  the  Jiuiction  of  the  French  Broad  and 
Holston. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  power  betng  devtfoped  aad  pro- 
poocd  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributarlee  at  tbe  prMcnt  time  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  can  find  a  market  tn  Cincinnati. 
Loxiisvllle,  and  other  Ohio  Valley  cities,  and  aleo  in  tbe  Atlanta 
power  area.     I  am  unalterably  oppoaed  to  this  suggeettoii. 

If  the  power  developed,  as  proposed  by  tbe  Tsnneaeee  Valley 
Authority  in  its  unified  system.  Is  sold  to  cities  situated  like  Cin- 
cinnati. Louisville,  and  Atlanta,  and  If  it  should  prove  that  this 
power  is  needed  in  time  of  war.  when  maas  power  is  abeolutely 
necessary  for  mass  production,  we  will  find  ourselves  building  steam 
plants  because  the  power  on  the  Tennessee  River  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

It  Is  contrary  to  reason  and  ectwiomy  to  propoee  to  ahlp  -white 
coal"  from  the  Tennessee  River  white  coal  mines  when  the  "white 
coal"  mines  on  the  Cumberland  River  are  idle  and  going  to  waste. 

United  States  engineers  report  that  there  are  possible  develop- 
ments of  power  on  the  Cumberland  River  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  1.000,000  kilowatts.  The  Cumberland  River  deserves 
and  is  entitled  to  the  power  market  that  is  available  in  Cincinnati. 
Louisville,  and  other  Ohio  Valley  cities,  because  the  power  sites  on 
the  Ctmiberland  are  100  to  150  miles  nearer  to  these  cities  than 
are  the  power  sites  on  the  Tennessee. 

Likewise,  In  the  report  of  the  Alabama-Coosa,  the  district  engi- 
neer makes  a  very  significant  statement,  to  wit: 

"The  division  engineer  finds  that  in  either  case  the  revenue  may 
be  expected  from  the  sale  of  power  at  current  rates  to  provide  for 
the  amortization  of  the  costs  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs,  with  large 
favoratjie  balance,  if  and  when  the  power  market  expands  siifll- 
ciently  to  absorb  this  additional  power." 

The  United  States  engineers,  in  their  report  on  the  stirvcy  of 
the  Cxmiberland  River,  state  that  when  the  power  market  may  be 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  power  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and 
desirable  plan  for  the  navigation  improvement  of  the  Cumberland 
River  is  by  high  dams  and  locks. 

So  we  find  that  the  quickest  way  to  improve  the  navigation  ot 
the  Alabama,  Coosa,  and  Ctunberland  Rivers  Is  to  develop  their 
power.  This  Is  true  of  many  other  navigable  streams  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere.  Power  development  not  only 
creates  a  commercially  feasible  navigation  improvement  but  brings 
the  industries  from  which  originate  new  freight  movement  by 
waterway,  rail,  and  highway. 

Keenly  interested  as  I  am  in  tbe  Improvement  of  the  Alabama* 
Coosa  Rivers  by  building  Joint  navigation-power  dams.  I  shall 
always  oppose  the  transmission  of  power  from  power  sites  on  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Atlanta,  when  that  city  is  nearly  150  mllee 
nearer  to  the  power  sites  on  the  Coosa  £Uver  and  Its  tributary,  tbe 
Etowah  River. 

I  disagree  with  the  policy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  la 
transmitting  power  from  Muscle  Shoals  and  Pickwick  Landing 
power  stations  to  Arkansas  for  the  reason  that  the  Arkansas  power 
market  ought  to  support  and  sustain  the  building  of  power-navi- 
gation dams  and  reservoir  dams  on  the  Arkansas  Btver  and  Ita 
tributaries,  especially  the  White  River  In  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

To  transmit  power  fromr  the  Tennessee  River  to  Ohio  Valley  cities, 
to  Arkansas,  and  to  Atlanta  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  Cumberland,  the  White,  and  Coosa  Rivers,  and  denies  them 
their  legitimate  market  needed  to  support  the  efforts  of  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  urging  that  the  Cumberland.  White, 
and  Coosa  Rivers  be  improved  In  the  same  way  that  the  Tennessee 
River  has  been  Improved. 

In  our  plans  for  the  national  sectirlty  of  the  country  in  emer- 
gencies and  for  the  exp>ansion  of  our  Industries  for  Increased  labor 
employment  and  the  Nation's  prosperity  In  times  of  peace  there 
are  lessons  that  we  should  diligently  learn  from  Germany's  rise 
from  her  knees  since  Versailles  to  her  present  position  as  one  at 
the  world's  great  powen.  Germany  has  synchronised  arma- 
ment and  Industry.  When  Germany  needs  materials  not  found 
within  her  bordere  for  armaments  or  industry  Germany's  Indtis- 
trlal  scientists  seek  them,  and  find  them. 

Mr.  Kettering,  the  industrial  scientist  in  charge  of  research  for 
General  Motors,  made  what  I  think  was  an  tmfortunate  state- 
ment when  he  said,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  president  of  General 
Motors  in  New  York  last  week,  "When  people  ask  me  what  we  are 
going  to  do  when  the  supply  of  oil  runs  out  I  havent  the  slight- 
est idea,  but  we  are  going  to  do  something  long  tjcfore  It  runs  out." 
Compare  this  statement  of  Mr.  Kettering's  with  what  the  indus- 
trial scientists  of  Germany  have  done  in  the  hydrogenation  of  coal 
for  producing  motor  fuel  to  protect  Germany  against  the  neces- 
sity of  oil  importations  and  safeguard  her  against  the  day  when 
the  supply  of  petrtrfcum  in  the  world  falls. 

More  pertinent  still  to  our  air-defense  armament  plans  Is  what 
Germany  has  done  in  producing  magnesium  for  building  airplanes, 
thus  freeing  Germany  from  depending  upon  aluminum  alone  for 
airplane  building.  Germany  produces  magneslxim  because  she  has 
to  import  her  bauxite  for  the  manufacture  of  altnnlnum. 

Major  Al  Williams  writes  of  Germany  tn  one  of  his  articles  on 
air  war:  "I  saw  sheets  of  magnesium  being  molded  and  stamped 
by  automatic  machines,  as  cowling  for  the  engines.  Magnesium  Is 
brittle,  hard  to  handle.  My  American  aircraft  manufacturer  friend 
commented  that  we  in  America  had  not  learned  to  handle  mag- 
nesium sheeting  as  yet.  I  saw  sheets  of  nutgnesium  being  stretched 
over  forms  where  a  one-time  <q}eratlon  completed  an  Intricately 
8hai>ed  covering  for  an  airplane." 
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These  two  German  examples  I  give  you  are  merely  symbols  of 
others  that  challenge  our  study.  How  long,  I  ask,  will  our  deposits 
of  bauxite  last  for  producing  alumlniun?  We  should  know  how 
long  our  bauxite  deposits  will  last,  but  we  do  not  know,  and  I 
regret  to  tell  you  that  the  Power  Commission,  In  Its  report  to 
which  I  have  referred,  states  that  the  extent  of  our  bauxite  deposit 
Is  not  known. 

We  must  synchronize  the  Government's  armament  plans  with 
our  country's  indiistrlal  plans,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have 
cooperation. 

The  aviation  Industry  Is  In  Its  Infancy,  and  the  Industry  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  national  concern.  No  longer  should  it  be  left 
to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  the  sole  producer  of  aluminum 
In  this  country,  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the  sole  producer  of 
magnesium,  to  say  how  much  and  where  aluminum  and  magnesiuni 
shall  be  produced.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  steel  industry  alone 
to  say  where  the  alloy  steel  plants  in  this  country  shall  be  located. 
The  Government  must  have  a  voice  in  choosing  locations  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  of  the  country. 

It  cannot  be  left  alone  to  the  corporations  mining  zinc  and 
copper  in  east  Tennessee  to  say  that  zinc  and  copper  concentrates 
shall  continue  to  be  shipped  from  east  Tennessee  to  the  zinc  and 
copper  electrolytic  plants  1.000  miles  away.  The  zinc  and  copper 
companies  should  link  themselves  with  the  Government's  arma- 
ment plans,  and  build  the  zinc  and  copper  electrolytic  plants  in 
east  Tennessee,  where  economic  common  sense,  and  the  country's 
security,  dictate  they  should  be  built.  The  instances  of  zinc  and 
copper  are  merely  examples  of  numerous  other  cases  of  plant 
locations  which  manufacture  products  necessary  In  the  Govern- 
ment's armament  plans. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  industrial  corporations  of  our  country 
consider  they  owe  to  the  Nation,  but  I  believe  that  we  will  agree, 
that  the  great  manufacturing  corporations  of  our  country  owe 
their  complete  cooperation  to  protect  this  country  against  the 
galling  humiliation  which  Prance  and  England  suffered  at  Munich. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  they  owe  more  than  mere  cooperation.  I 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  and 
all  other  electrometallurglcal  and  electrochemical  companies  which 
are  furnished  power  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should 
In  time  of  war  operate  without  profit  all  plants  served  by  Govern- 
ment power. 

I  believe  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should  insist  that  in 
every  contract  with  every  Individual  corporation  manufacturing 
products  necessary  In  time  of  war  there  shall  be  a  provision  in 
the  contracts  that  all  such  plants  served  with  Government  power 
shall  be  operated  In  time  of  war  without  profit. 

The  power  companies  of  our  country  have  failed  to  recognize 
their  Just  obligation  to  society — to  the  public.  They  have  failed 
to  aid  the  Government  in  national  security  in  not  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  electrometailurgical  and  electrochemical  indus- 
tries of  our  country.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  Alabama  Power 
Co.  and  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  not  only  have 
not  encouraged  these  electrochemical  and  electrometalliirglcal  in- 
dustries, but  on  the  contrary  have  fought  the  companies  which 
proposed  to  the  Federal  Government  the  establishment  of  these 
Industries  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

These  power  companies  failed  to  give  the  rural  consumer  the 
same  electric  lighting  service  as  the  urban  consumer  enjoyed. 
Due  to  the  brave,  prophetic,  and  unconquerable  Senator  Georgx 
W.  NoRRis,  more  than  anyone  else,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
farm  homes  now  enjoy  plentiful-  and  cheap  electric  power  with 
all  its  t>eneflts  and  its  blessings. 

I  would  not  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  eulogize  Senator  Noaws, 
but  I  dj  wish  to  say  how  much  I  admire,  respect,  and  esteem  him, 
and  I  pray  that  Heaven  may  keep  and  save  him  for  his  own  and  his 
country's  sake. 

I  consider  the  Tennessee  River  a  natural  national  defense  river. 
Each  of  the  several  dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  constitutes  a 
xmit  of  national  defense.  When  we  are  called  on  to  mobilize  In- 
dustry for  national  defense,  we  must  mobilize  mass  power  service. 
The  late  World  War  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

A  canal  should  be  cut  connecting  the  Termessee  River  with  the 
waters  of  Alabama  Unking  the  Tennessee  with  the  great  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  Alabama  and  the  port  of  Mobile. 

In  preparing  our  air  defense  we  find  that  cur  aircraft  plants,  and 
engine  plants,  are  almost  without  a  single  exception  located  In 
danger  zones,  and  long  ago  our  Army  War  College  declared  that 
all  our  larger  manufacturing  plants  serving  military  purposes 
should  be  established  and  maintained  in  safety  zones. 

I  hold  that  the  American  aircraft  industry  should  form  the 
Am-rican  Air  Defense  Corporation,  in  which  should  be  included 
not  only  the  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and  accessories  but  the  pro- 
ducers and  fabricators  of  light  metals  and  other  essential  aircraft 
materials. 

This  corporation,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  should  build 
a  great  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  for  the  mass  production  of  aircraft. 
This  plant  should  be  made  an  Important  center  of  aeronautical 
research  and  a  training  station  for  pilots,  mechanics  and  other 
expert  personnel.  These  men  should  not  only  be  gained  to  fiy 
but  should  be  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction  de- 
tails of  the  various  types  of  aircraft. 

The  corporaUon  should  organize  a  llght-metals  laboratory  to  de- 
velop methods  for  producing  alvmainum.  magnesium,  and  other  light 
metals  at  lower  cost.  It  should  work  out  these  methods  through 
experimental  plants  and  make  the  results  available  to  the  industry 


An  overruling  Providence  tnat  controls  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  and  all  nations  pnd  peoples  seems  to  have  given 
us  the  great  reso\u\:es  of  the  rivers  of  our  country  to  safeguard 
our  national  security,  and  to  fromote  our  social  and  industrial 
welfare.  Our  country  is  not  oily  fortunate — It  is  truly  blessed — 
In  that  the  people  have  in  Pranilin  D.  Roosevelt  a  statesman  who 


has  had  the  dauntless  courage 
struct  in  our  rivers  dams  built 
to  forever  belong  to  the  people 
the  people  of  this  country  tha  ; 
they  are  the  people's  treasures. 
Wlien  we  consider  the  facts 
our  rivers  In  the  last  6  years 


and  the   creative   genius  to  con- 

jy  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 

President  Roosevelt  has  taught 

otir  rivers  are  not  just  rivers — 


which  have  been  disclosed   about 
et  us  be  grateful  that  President 


Roosevelt  has  saved  the  Nation  from  the  reproach  that  would  have 
been  only  a  little  short  of  the  villful  destruction  of  the  country's 
richest  and  most  enduring  treasures. 
Among  our  river  treasures,  tt  e  Tennessee  Is  a  Jewel  which  we 


should  make  America's  Glbralta: 
of  national  security  in  war.     Lei 


ures  of  wealth  in  our  rivers  eIaII  "hold  our  attention   and  otur 
enthusiasm  steadily,  now  and  la  the  years  to  come,  as  we  strive 


to  show  In  our  life  as  a  nation 
of  an  emancipated  spirit   may 


Individuals,  for  States,  and  for  iiankind." 


what  liberty  and  the  Inspiration 
30  for  man,  and  for  society,  for 


Jackson  lay  Dinner 
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in  peace,  and  America's  bulwark 
us  highly  resolve  that  the  treas- 


OF  REMARKS 
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H.  SMATHERS 

JERSEY 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

ive  day  of  Tuesday.  January 
1939 


MORRIS,    ASSISTANT    UNITED 
,  PORTLAND.  MAINE,  JANUARY 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ai  )pendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ja  nes  W.  Morris,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General,  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  January  7. 
1939,  his  subject  being  Effective  Democratic  Government. 


There  being  no  objection, 


;he  address  was  ordered  to  be 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  folic  ws: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  yc  u  this  evening.  Your  magnificent 
and  wonderful  State  is  an  attract  on  to  all  the  country.  No  one  can 
know  as  I  do  the  beauty  of  yovu  lake  regions,  the  majesty  of  your 
Katahdin,  and  your  marveloxis  coast  without  sharing  the  prids 
which  you  have  in  your  great  I  State.  No  one  can  have  the  deal 
friends  as  I  have  in  your  State  without  knowing  what  fine  and 
genuine  people  you  have  in  Miine.  I  repeat  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  be  the  one  to  speak  1  or  the  national  committee,  as  I  do 
for  the  moment,  in  expressing  1  o  you  its  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  work  the  Democrats  of  Maine  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  our  party.  We  confidently  hjpe  that  in  1940  Maine  will  "point 
the  way"  in  the  right  direction—  another  great  national  victory  for 
Democracy.  The  Democratic  Paity  has  a  right  on  Its  record  and  a 
duty  to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  ask  for  the  support  of  Maine. 

It  was  a  great  Republican  who.  in  immortal  words,  best  stated  the 
American  concept  of  ovir  National  Government.  He  called  it  a 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  He 
could  see,  as  he  did.  the  great  cb  ectives  of  ovir  Government  as  well 
as  its  form,  because  he  was  a  gre  it  American.  I  take  It  that  we  all 
agree  that  America  is  the  product  of  no  one  man,  of  no  one  class, 
of  no  one  generation,  of  no  one  political  party,  but  that  it  Is  the 
product  of  all.  I  do  firmly  belli ;ve,  however,  that  the  Democratic 
Party  more  than  any  other  sinjle  influence  has  done  battle  for 
those  ideals  of  American  govenment  which  have  bast  furthered 
the  welfare  of  the  American  peop  ie.  It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  do  so  that  It  has  any  claim  ;o  greatness,  and  when  It  does  not 
do  so  it  not  only  should  not  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
American  people,  but  we  can  be  v;ry  sure  that  it  will  not. 

It  was  Washington  and  the  oth  ?r  framers  of  the  Constitution  who 
struggled  with  and  accomplished  ;he  monumental  task  of  construct- 
ing a  "government  of  the  peope."  The  weak  association  of  the 
original  13  State  governments  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  proved  pitifully  impotent  id  dealing  with  matters  of  national 
concern.  Theirs  was  the  mighty  i  ask  of  building  a  government  that 
would  function — one  that  had  po  ver  to  deal  directly  and  adequately 
vrtth  those  matters  of  public  int«  rest  with  which  the  SUte  eovem 


ments  were  not  competent  to  dej  1 
Ings  of  that  great  Constltutiona 


Ingly   impressed    that,   with   fe\     exceptions,    the   framers,    while 


One  cannot  study  the  proceed- 
Conventlon  without  being  strlk- 
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recognizing  tbat  the  source  of  govemmental  power  derived  from  the 
people  governed,  did  not  feel  that  the  need  for  emphasis  lay  eo  much 
on  democracy  to  make  the  government  work  as  it  did  on  checks 
and  balances  to  keep  the  representatives  of  one  section  or  group  of 
States  from  doing  harm  to  others.  Even  so.  It  is  perfecUy  clear 
that  they  did  the  task  at  hand  so  well  that  within  the  framework 
of  that  ConstituUon  the  spirit  of  America,  directed  by  the  great 
leadership  we  have  had  at  critical  times,  has  brought  to  reality  not 
only  a  government  "of  the  people"  but  one  which  gives  tuli  meaning 
to  Lincoln's  prophetic  words. 

We  have  met  here  tonight  to  do  honor  to  that  stalwart  leader  of 
democracy  whoBe  election  as  President  a  century  ago  gave  actuality 
to  ours  being  a  government  "by  the  people."  Until  then  candidates 
had  been  chosen  In  congressional  caucus  and  their  election  ustiaUy 
determined  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  was  the  way 
Andrew  Jackson  lost  in  1824.  but  4  years  later  the  story  was  very 
different.  The  masses  of  the  people  had  been  almost  in  arms  against 
hard  times.  They  were  convinced  that  Old  Hickory  had  been 
defeated  by  poUtical  manipulation.  They  felt  that  to  have  him  in 
the  White  House  would  be  such  a  victory  for  them  that  the  forces 
which  had  controlled  the  Government  and  which  had  made  for 
Inequality  of  wealth  and  burdens,  would  be  put  to  rout  by  the 
rugged  old  hero  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Pc^ular  demonstra- 
tions took  place  all  over  the  land  and  enthti^lasm  for  this  Idol  of 
the  plain  people  reached  a  pitch  which  never  before  had  been 
known.  When  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhUming  majority  their 
Jubilation  was  almost  frenzied.  At  last  the  covmtry  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  people,  not  by  an  influential  fsw. 

It  is  hard  for  us  today  to  appreciate  fully  the  very  strong  and 
sincere  differences  of  view  then  existing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
National  Government.  That  it  ^-as  a  Government  formed  "by 
the  people"  and  not  "by  the  States,"  answerable  "to  the  people" 
and  not  "to  the  States."  was  severely  challenged  in  Jackson's  time. 
Old  Hickory  had  no  misgivings  and  not  much  sympathy  for 
anyone  who  did  have.  Great  flgtires  of  that  day  battled  over  '.he 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  a  State  cotild  nullify  the  acts  of  the 
National  Government.  Webster  arid  Hayne  rivaled  the  orators  of 
ancient  Rome  and  Greece;  Calhoun  and  Clay  used  sUategem.  Old 
Hickory,  with  a  directness  and  simplicity  that  was  characteristic. 
gave  his  famous  toast,  "Our  Union,  It  must  be  preserved,"  and 
sent  a  message  that  nulllfiers  could  talk,  write  resolutions,  and 
print  threats  to  their  hearts'  content,  "but  if  one  drop  of  blood 
is  shed  there  In  defense  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  wUl 
hang  the  first  man  of  them  I  can  get  my  hands  on  to  the  first 
tree  I  can  find."  It  was  Benton  who  said  to  Hayne.  foUowlng  that 
message:  "I  tell  you.  Hayne,  when  Jackson  begins  to  talk  about 
hanging,  they  can  begin  to  look  for  the  ropes."  Nullification  did 
not  again  arise  while  Jackson  was  the  leader  of  the  Nation.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  question  was  not  answered  with  complete 
finiility  until  that  terrible  conflict  of  brother  against  brother  ended 
at  Appomattox — a  decision,  costly  as  it  was.  which  forever  deter- 
mined that  the  Union  will  be  perserved. 

Jackson  did  many  courageous  things.  His  determined  and 
forthright  action  brought  settlement  from  Fiance  of  the  delayed 
claims  of  America  for  acts  of  French  spoliation.  He  secured  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  our  trade.  He 
favored  internal  improvements  which  contributed  to  the  national 
welfare  and  defense,  but  stoutly  opposed  those  at  national  ex- 
pense which  had  only  local  effect.  He  stood  lor  aid  and  protection 
to  American  Industry  by  means  of  the  tariff,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  would  benefit  the  whole  by  securing  a  market  for  agrl- 
ctUture. 

It  was,  howerer.  In  that  great  struggle  which  he  had  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Jackson 
and  his  unbeatable  determination  to  meke  this  a  Government  "by 
the  people,"  instead  of  by  any  other  Influence,  was  at  its  best. 
The  bank  which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Congress  was  con- 
troUed  by  25  directors,  only  6  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  remainder  by  private  stock- 
holders. Nicholas  Biddle  was  its  president,  and  with  its  27 
branches  and  agencies,  it  ruled  the  conimerce.  the  industry  and 
the  agriculture  of  the  Nation.  It  is  true  that  It  had  given  to  the 
country  the  most  satisfactory  currency  system  It  had  so  far  had. 
It  was.  however,  equally  true  that  it  was  an  institution  very 
frankly  concentrating  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  people 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  By  expanding  or  contracting  credits. 
It  could  make  money  plentiful  or  scarce,  business  brisk  or  dull. 
There  were  thoee  then,  as  there  are  today,  who  sincerely  and  con- 
scientiously held  to  the  belief  that  such  is  the  best  way.  Jackson 
did  not  share  that  belief.  As  MarquU  James,  in  his  biography  of 
Jackson,  says: 

"He  felt  that  the  financial  structure  of  the  country  should  be 
•o  reshaped  as  to  diminish  what  he  considered  to  be  unwholesome 
power  over  the  masses  by  an  isolated  coterie  of  almost  unreach- 
able and  almost  xuiteachable  men." 

The  story  of  that  fight  Is  a  stirring  one.  Every  move  made  by 
Jackson  was  met  with  a  counter  move  by  the  bank.  Jackson  Inti- 
mated that  he  would  not  approve  a  renewal  of  the  charter.  The 
bank  then  made  loans  where  lending  would  bring  supporters  to 
the  bank.  The  bank  called  loans  where  pressure  of  that  kind 
would  Intimidate  opposition.  A  general  depression  with  its  severe 
hardship  set  In.  Mrmorials  poured  in  uj>on  the  President.  Dele- 
gation after  delegation  called  upon  him  to  change  his  course.  His 
Implacable  reply  was,  "Go  to  Nicholas  Biddle. '    Feeling  ran  higli. 


A  meeting  in  Pennsylyanla  gave  it  as  tltelr  opinion  that,  "tt 

Andrew  Jackson  ts  sustained  in  his  reckless  usurpation,  this  coun- 
try wiU  cease  to  be  a  republic."  On  the  other  hand,  another  meet- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  declared  the  "United  States  Bank  to  be  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting."  Biddle  became  contemptuous  of  the  pleas 
made  to  him  to  alter  his  course.  The  relief  of  business  was  to 
him  not  good  strategy.  "The  bank  has  taken  its  final  course."  he 
said,  "and  It  wUl  not  be  frightened  nor  cajoled  from  lU  duty  by 
any  small  drt^-ellng  about  relief  to  the  country."  He  refused  a 
loan  of  $300,000  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whereupon  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  resolved  that  the  bank 
ovight  not  to  be  rechartered  by  Congress.  Within  48  hours  the 
Governor  of  New  York  recommended  a  stock  issue  by  the  State  of 
four  or  flve  million  doUars  to  be  loaned  to  State  banks  to  ease  the 
stringency.  The  legi&latiire  authorized  $6,000,000.  And  then  Biddle 
blundered.  He  stated  that  he  would  have  eased  the  plight  of  New 
York  except  for  tlie  action  of  Pennsylvania.  It  warn  a  fatal  admis- 
sion. The  country  now  knew  that  Jackson  was  right  in  his  posi- 
tion that  the  flnanclal  needs  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture were  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  control.  Within  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Congress,  the  Senate  Ubled  a  resolution  to  extend  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a 
resolution  that  the  bank  ought  not  to  be  rechartered.  and  that  the 
public  deposits  which  had  beer  withdrawn  by  Jackson  shoiild  not 
be  restored.  The  fight  was  finished.  His  best  piece  of  work  as 
President — so  Jackson  himself  put  it — had  been  done.  He  had 
proved,  as  it  had  never  been  proved  befcve.  that  this  was  to  be  a 
government  "by  the  people."  There  Is  a  touch  of  whimsicality 
about  this  plcttiresque  character  as  he  humoroualy  expressed  his 
only  regrets  in  leaving  the  Presidency  to  be  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  shoot  Henry  Clay  or  to  bang  John  C.  Callioun. 

He  vmderstood  the  people,  and  they  knew  it.  That  is  why  they 
loved  him  so  and  believed  in  him.  As  Daniel  Webster  said.  "What 
he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might."  It  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
asked  by  someone  whether  or  net  he  thought  And.-ew  Jacksoa 
would  go  to  heaven  when  he  died,  his  old  colored  sei-vant.  Alfred, 
replied.  "If  General  Jackson  takes  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  heaven, 
whose  gwlne  to  keep  him  out?" 

A  hundred  years  have  passed.    Another  great  crisis  called  for  the 
leadership  of  another  great  man.     Providence  has  been  good  to 
America   in   giving   to    it   leadership   of   the   kind    it    requires   In 
critical  times:  A  George  Washington  when   we  needed  a   govern- 
ment "of  the  people";  an  Andrew  Jackson  when  it  had  to  be  estab- 
lished that   it   was  a  government   "by   the   people":    an   Abraham 
Lincoln  when  the  unity  of  that  government  was  at  stake:   and  s 
Franklin  Roosevelt — when  our  national  life  had  almost  come  to  a 
stop — to  prove  that  our  Government  can  and  must  be  "for  the  people." 
And    a    government    "for    the    people"    is   one    which    does    not 
simply  pay  Up   service  to  that  phrase.     It   is  one  which  uses  its 
mighty  powers  to  its  fullest  extent  to  deal  with  thcee  problems  of 
the  people  with  which  they  indlviduaUy  cannot  deal.    Surely  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  need  for  that   kind 
of  government  than  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  called  upon  by 
the  American  people  to  make  democracy  work.    We  have  no  right 
to  forget  that   then  we  were   in   truth  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
Business — Industrial  and  financial — in  a  desperate  situation,  had 
almost  ceased   to  ftmctlon.     A  voy  large  part  of   oxir  economic 
machinery  had  actually  collai»ed.    We  were  in  the  middle  of  m 
great  national  tragedy.    With  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  In  abun- 
dance, there  was  an  appaUing  Nation-wide  want  of  those  things. 
Although    in   the   richest   country   in   the   world,   people   of    every 
economic  status  had   fear  for  the  future.     They  were  In  despair 
at  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  forces  that  were  crushing  them 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate.    One-third  of  our  people.  com,titutlng 
the  agricultural   part  of  our  popvilation.  lacked  the  means  with 
which  to  buy  the  products  of  Indtistry.     A  large  part  of  that  one- 
third  of  our  people  engaged  in  industry  lacked   the   means  with 
which  to  buy  the   products  of  agriculture.     The  remaining   one- 
third  of  our  people  dependent  on  these  two  great  factors  in  our 
national  life  neoessarily  shared  the  same  tragic  hardships.     Th« 
American  people  were  completely  "fed  up"  with  the  "do-nothlng- 
ism"  which  had  rendered  their  Government  Impotent  to  aid  them 
when  they  were   lieing  crushed   by  forces  with  which  only  their 
Government  could  deal.    In  short,  they  wanted  "a  government  for 
the  people."  and  wh3n  they  turned  to  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  is  exactly  what  they  got. 
With  a  cotirage  and  vigor  that  was  superb,  with  a  leadership 
that  was  not  short  of  providential,  tt  was  demonstrated   that  a 
government  "for  the  people  "  co\ild  coordinate,  unite,  and  articulate 
their  efforts  to  save  themselves  from  a  ruin  they  could  not  other- 
wise be  saved  from. 

After  all,  what  is  government  for  if  not  to  do  that  which  the 
general  welfare  of  Its  people  requires  and  which  they  cannot  do 
themselves?  Had  not  the  National  Government  in  the  past  un- 
dertaken to  aid  certain  classes  of  the  people  where  It  was  thought 
such  aid  was  needed  and  would  prove  of  benefit  to  the  country  as 
a  whole?  Had  not  so-called  Infant  Industry  tjeen  nurtured  with 
a  tariff  which  all  consumers  had  to  pay?  Had  not  the  trans- 
continental railroads  been  built  with  Government  aid.  becatise 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  constructed  and  the  country  would 
be  without  such  transportation  facilities?  Did  not  the  National 
Government  aid  the  merchant  marine  and  aviation  so  that  these 
services  could  exist?  In  thort,  does  not  the  preamble  to  th»  Con- 
■tltutlon  of  the  United  States  expliciUy  show  that  our  National 
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Government  w»8  established  to  promote  the  general  welfare? 
And.  most  important.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  how  our  Govern- 
ment, when  we  entered  the  World  War.  had  dropped  Its  easy- 
going, self-satisfled.  and  detail-worshipping  habits  and  had  swung 
Into  lusty  hard-hitting  action. 

If  a  government,  when  it  had  to,  could  build  an  Army  of 
4.000.000  men.  transport  half  that  number  across  an  ocean,  and 
there  have  it  do  the  kind  of  battle  it  did; 

If  a  government,  when  It  had  to,  could  produce  ships,  and  ships, 
and  ships  where  there  were  none; 

If  a  government,  when  it  had  to,  could  bring  about  huge  In- 
crea-ses  in  agricultural  and  industrial  products  for  war  needs; 

If  a  government,  when  It  had  to.  could  do  all  of  those  things 
and  many,  many  more  In  time  to  win  a  war  that  was  being  lost; 

Then  why  should  a  goveminent  not  be  the  effective  agency  of 
the  people  to  deal — 

With  a  Nation-wide  relief  problem, 

Wl'h   appalling  unemployment. 

With  an  insufBclent  purchasing  power,  and 

Tlic  consequent  decline  of  national  income? 

Why  should  it  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  byproducts  of  those 
things  such,  for  example,  as  bank  failures,  destitution  of  the  aged 
and  unemployed,  and  many,  many  other  critical  problems  which 
do  not  know  State  boundaries  but  which  uncontrolled  make 
mcck?ry  of  our  constitutional  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness?  Why,  in  short,  should  our  Government  not  be  able  to 
be  cf  the  same  high  measure  of  service  In  time  of  peace  as  it  had 
been  in  time  of  war? 

There  were  many  who  felt  sure  that  it  could  not.  and.  but  for 
the  courageous  and  determined  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  the  fine  spirit  of  the  American  people,  they  were  right.  There 
Is  not  one  single  thing  easy  about  such  a  task.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  the  willingness  to  sub- 
ordinate personal  interests  for  the  general  good,  which  are  such 
powerful  factors  in  time  of  war.  But  even  more  important  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  using  only  such  methods  and  measures  as 
will  neither  do  injustice  nor  trench  upon  the  substantial  personal 
rights  and  lll)€rtles  which  all  true  Americans  hold  more  precious 
than  life.  The  object  Is  to  build  up  the  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  Nation.  Therefore  nothing  can  or 
should  be  done  which  would  destroy  private  initiative  or  otherwise 
eerlously  Injure  the  economic  machinery  which  is  being  mended. 
No;  it  is  a  terribly  difficult  task. 

There  were  some  also  who.  very  strangely  In  the  light  of  their 
later  criticisms,  proclaimed  that  what  this  country  needed  was  a 
dictator.  They  had  seen  first  one  and  then  another  foreign  coun- 
try turn  to  dictatorships  from  the  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which,  in  their  cases,  were  weak  and  had  proved  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  their  people.  Those  who  advocated  this  did  not 
have  the  faith  that  Americans  can  make  democracy  work. 

But  America  can.  and  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
America  has. 

Fi.st,  there  was  restored  a  purchasing  power  to  more  than  30.- 
000  000  of  our  farm  population  which  had  lacked  the  means  with 
which  to  purchase  the  products  of  American  industry.  Industry, 
thus  stimulated,  began  to  reabsorb  a  substantial  part  of  the  un- 
employed who  had  suffered  idleness  and  privation  because  people 
could  not  buy  what  they  made.  The  national  income,  instead  of 
continuing  its  tragic  decline,  has  arisen  from  thlrtv-nine  and  one- 
half  biillon  dollars  in  1932  to  over  $60,000,000,000  in  1938,  and  the 
present  rate  of  increase  is  such  that  for  the  coming  year  it  will 
surely  be  substantially  greater.  But  of  far  more  Importance,  in  the 
long  run,  than  this  rehabilitation  of  our  material  resources  was 
the  restoration  of  the  morale  of  the  country — the  spirit  that  makes 
America.  Measures  which  have  made  for  the  security  of  the  life 
savings  deposited  In  banks;  measures  aimed  at  that  soul-killing 
feer  cf  want  in  old  age  and  unemployment;  provision  for  the  care 
of  those  underprivileged  who  could  not  otherwise  be  oared  for; 
relief  to  those  who  could  not  subsist  but  for  such  relief — but  finest 
of  all.  relief  in  a  way  that  did  not  break  down  the  self-respect  and 
hope  of  those  being  relieved;  provision  for  the  youth  approaching 
an  unemployed  manhood,  when  organized  crime  was  at  its  most 
hideous  height,  to  give  them  healthful,  clean,  man-making  service, 
close  to  Nature,  where  healthy  hopes  would  reflect  themselves  in  the' 
America  of  tomorrow;  and  many,  many  more  measures  to  obtain 
for  the  people  of  this  country  a  fuller  measure  of  seciu-ity  and  pro- 
tection against  dishonest  and  unfair  deaimgs.  In  short,  practical 
net  theoretical,  steps  toward  making  America  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

No  one.  I  suppose,  will  claim  for  these  measxires  a  perfection. 
America  is  grateful,  I  think,  that  action  was  not  paralyzed  with 
talk  in  a  futile  effort  to  obtain  perfection. 

The  great  outstanding  fact.  I  think.  Is  that  since  the  depth  of 
the  depression  our  National  Government  In  the  hands  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, has  been  and  is  now  a  powerf\il.  active  force,  doing  battle  day 
In  and  day  out  for  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  task  is  not  yet  done,  but  I  feel  very  siire  that  the  American 
people  have  a  confidence  that  it  will  be  done,  and  that  they  will 
look  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  leader  for  Its  accomplish- 
ment, rather  than  to  those  who  have  stigmatized  these  magnificent 
efforts  as  governmental  Interference.  It  is  not  Interference  when 
the  east-and-west  stream  of  traffic  at  a  street  Intersection  is  held 
up  alternately  with  the  north-and-south  traffic,  so  that  both  In 
good  order  can  proceed.  It  Is  not  interference  to  help  those  eco- 
nomically distressed,  so  that  they  will  be  assets  and  not  liabilities 
to  the  Nation. 


clmy 


suffe  red 


Can    anyone    honestly    and 
people   have  made   great   stride  i 
Democratic  administration  and 
anyone  honestly  and  candidly 
In  Its  economic  and  social  life 
anyone  honestly  and  candidly 
threatening  forces  not  to  be  so 
tragedy?     Our  country  has 
try.  led  by  a  Democratic  President 
America,  with  the  enlightened 
heart,  is  unafraid  to  meet  the  figure 

The  American  people  want  no 
will  have  none,  but  they  do  wan : 
Government  thoroughly 
want  their  Government  as  Abrajiam 
as  the  Democratic  Party  under 
Roosevelt  has  made  it,  a  gov 


adequa  te 
i  la 
t  le 
erni  cent 


candidly    deny    that    the    American 

in   the   past   6   years   under   the 

s  great  humanitarian  leader?    Can 

that  America  today  is  stronger 

an  it  ever  before  has  been?     Can 

deny  that  in  a  world  troubled  with 

prepared  would  invite  catastrophic 

agonizing  trials,  but  our  coun- 

has  proved  equal  to  them,  and 

ihterest  of  her  whole  citizenship  at 


«  Ictators  or  foreign  "isms,"  and  they 

and  they  now  have,  an  American 

to  their  needs.     In  short,  they 

Lincoln  said  it  should  be.  and 

leadership  of  President  Franklin 

for  the  p>eople. 
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ADDRESS   OF  GOV.  ARTHUR     I.  JAMES   AT  HARRISBURG.   PA, 

JANUAI  Y  17.  1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Spi  laker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 


Include  the  following  address 
James  at  his  inaugiiration  as 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  17, 


1939: 


Seventy  days   ago   the   peopu 
second  Declaration  of  Independe  ice. 


i   of 


this  Commonwealth  wrote  a 
This  declaration  in  effect  was 
a  statement  of  principles;  not  n^w  ones,  but  a  reaffirmation  of  faith 
In  those  unfailing  guideposts  aliing  the  lanes  of  himian  rights  and 
constitutional  government. 

On   November   8   last   you   voted  for  the   principles  of   honesty, 
thrift,  and  integrity  in  governn  ent;  for  reawakened  Initiative;  for 


common  sense  in  the  relations 
labor,  agriculture,  and  aU  the 
population. 

You  voted  to  restore  the  ship 


)f  your  Government  with  Industry, 
other  groups  which  make  up  our 


of  state  to  control  by  the  people, 
and  to  set  sail  on  a  course  charttd  by  the  compass  of  constitutlonsd 
democracy  and  two-party  gover  iment. 

JOINT    RE  JPONSIBniTT 

Your  election  called  me  fron  the  hills  of  Plymouth  to  become 
your  servant,  charged  with  lea<  ing  in  an  enterprise  in  which  we 
have  Joint  responsibilities.  Th  at  enterprise  Is  making  Pennsyl- 
vania a  self-supporting  State  n  which  her  one-time  prosperity 
may  flourish  anew. 

You  imposed  upon  me  a  solem^  trust  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
your  wishes  be  carried  out. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  took 


you  as  yoxor  Governor.     I  desire 


t:  le  oath  of  office  and  now  address 


that  my  first  act  as  executive  head 


of  Pennsylvania  be  to  reaffirm  nil  the  pledges  which  I  have  made 
to  the  men  and  women  of  this  1  State,  as  well  as  those  contained  in 
the  Republican  platform,  and  to  promise  you  that  I  will  spare 
no  effort  In  attempting  to  retviri  Pennsylvania  to  her  proper  place 
in  the  sun. 


Stjite 


hilt 


ca  urage 


Gc  vemor 


coMPua 

The   problems  facing  our 
are  far  more  than  one  man.  un^iided 
no  magic  wand,  no  rabbit  in  a 

But  I  do  have  faith  in  the 
of   Pennsylvania,   In  their   intelligence 
and  I  bring  to  the  office  of 
courage  and  energy'. 

In  the  tasks  before  our  State 
to  be  helped.     I  wlU  need,  and 
and  encouragement  and  patience 
and  women  of  this  State,  of  whatever 
that  together  we  may  do  for 
to  be  done. 

Especially  do  I  call  for  cooperation 
and  commerce — who,  whether 
ployers.     It  is  through  the  instikunentallty 
try  that  Pennsylvania  can  hope 
twin  burdens  of  taxation  and 
by  widespread  unemployment. 


EMPHASIS  o: 
Previous  administrations  have 
ment.     Today  I  should  like  to 


PBOBLEIAS 

are   large   and  complex.    They 
could  hope  to  solve.    I  have 
.  no  Aladdin's  lamp. 

and  enterprise  of  the  people 

and   spirit   of   cooperation, 

a  fuU  measure  of  my  own 


I  want  to  help — and  I  want  also 

now  caU  for.  the  aid  and  support 

and  cooperation  of  all  the  men 

er  race,  creed,  paurty.  w  a^or. 

-Ivania  the  things  which  need 


Pinnsy: 


by  those  who  are  in  business 

a  large  way  or  a  small,  are  em- 

of  business  and  Indus- 

Jto  free  herself  from  the  distressing 

human  misery  which  are  presented 


ir    ZMPLOTMENT 


placed  emphasis  upon  unemploy- 
3lace  the  emphasis  upon  employ- 
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ment.  1  hope  to  see  employment  grow  steadily  until  every  idle 
man  who  wants  a  Job  can  have  one.  To  accomplish  that  we  need 
the  aid  and  confidence  and  forbearance  of  businessmen  throughout 
the  State. 

The  administration  is  going  to  try  to  help  industry,  and  in 
return,  industry  must  try  to  help  the  State. 

In  Une  with  campaign  promises.  I  propose  the  organization  of 
a  new  branch  of  State  goveminent.  a  department  of  commerce, 
which  will  strive  to  halt  the  flight  of  industry  from  Pennsylvania 
and  which  likewise  will  endeavor  to  bring  back  to  our  Stat* 
industries  which  already  have  left. 

Specifically,  this  ne?.'  department  will  be  empowered  to  do  the 
following:  First,  provide  means  whereby  the  advantages  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  an  Industrial  State  may  be  pointed  out  to  those  seeking 
sites  for  their  industries;  second,  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  for  compiaints  of  adverse  industrial  conditions  in  the 
State;  and  third,  provide  a  means  whereby  specific  recommendations 
may  emanate  for  the  remedy  or  inriprovement  of  conditions  affect- 
ing the  expansion  of  business  and  Indvistry. 

COSRECTINC  OBSTACLES 

By  placing  under  this  department  a  sufficient  number  of  functions 
at  present  miscast  elsewhere  in  the  State  administration.  Its  opera- 
tion should  be  made  possible  without  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, wixile  efficiency  wiU  be  Improved  by  coordinating  aU  State 
activities  in  the  three  lines  specified. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  this  new  department  will  be  to 
investigate  and  correct  punitive  legislation  directed  against  indus- 
try, whether  overtaxation  or  otherwise.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  legislature  will  subject  to  thorough  and  sympathetic  scru- 
tiny aU  suggestions  originating  from  this  body  or  elsewhere  looking 
to  the  remedying  of  improper  obstacles  in  the  path  of  industrial 
revival. 

Pennsylvania  has  reawakened  to  the  fact,  already  known  to  both 
labor  and  Industry,  that  in  this  age  of  keen  competition  a  cus- 
tomer for  the  f/tate's  mining.  Industrial,  or  agricultural  products 
is  hard  to  get.  and  once  lost  is  dcubly  hard  to  get  back. 

The  great  market  which  we  must  revive  and  reopen  is  our  own  Ikime 
market.  We  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare than  by  restoring  the  fuU  buying  power  of  our  10,00C',00Ci  people. 

That  can  be  accomplished;  it  will  and  must  be  done.  Many 
things  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  It.  The  most  Important,  of 
course,  te  large-scale  reemployment  at  adequate  wages.  Another  is 
by  means  of  anything  which  encourages  both  the  production  and 
the  consximption  of  PennsylvanlB-made  goods.  We  want  no  trade 
fences,  no  economic  barriers,  around  our  State,  but,  most  decidedly, 
we  want  to  help  those  who  help  us. 

ENCOtTRACING  IKDTTSTET 

By  means  of  this  new  organization  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to 
advertise  Pennsylvania's  advantages  throughout  the  world,  and  at> 
the  same  time  will  be  able  to  offer  to  Industry  a  new  and  friendly 
relationship — a  new  measure  of  sympathetic  encouragement. 

What  Pennsylvania  nseds  Is  a  new  kind  of  pump  priming.  She 
needs  a  private  pump-prlmlng  program  for  prosperity  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  I  believe  that  the  new  department  of  commerce  can 
promote  exactly  that.  The  pump  which  needs  priming  in  this 
S*ate  Is  the  ptimp  of  confidence.  The  rprlngs  of  hate  and  fear  and 
discouragement  have  Ijeen  flowing  freely,  and  their  bitter  waters 
have  left  a  bad  taste  In  everyone's  mouth. 

We  need  now  to  build  for  the  future  with  hope  and  faith  and  cour- 
age. We  need  to  bring  private  money  out  of  hiding  and  put  it  to 
work.  We  want  more  pump  priming  by  private  capital  and  individ- 
ual Initiative,  and  less  of  it  by  public  moneys  and  partisan  gieed. 

Overspending  and  overtaxation  have  dried  up  the  wells  from 
which  the  waters  of  Industrial  Ufe  should  flow.  If  the  many  cxF>erl- 
ments  which  have  been  tried  upon  us  in  recent  years  have  no  other 
value,  they  at  least  have  demonstrated  that  neither  man  nor  state 
can  get  rich  by  spending  all  he  owns  or  can  borrow.  In  the  word^ 
of  the  famous  Pennsylvanian  whose  birthday  this  Is — as  B'jnjamlc 
Franklin  wrote  In  his  Poor  Richard's  almanac,  "He  who  goos  a-bor- 
rowing  goes  a-sorrowlng." 

EVIL    PHILOSOPHT 

Overspending  is  only  another  name  for  an  evil  philosophy  of 
government  which  Is  as  old  as  civilization,  and  which  never  has 
been  known  to  work  successfully — ^the  theory  of  Inflation.  It  re- 
mained for  the  New  Deal  philosophy  to  redress  inflation  and  to 
rename  It  p\imp  priming. 

By  means  of  constitutional  principles  first  set  down  on  Pennsyl- 
vania £oll  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Pennsylvania  and 
the  United  States  grew  great  together.  Issues  and  crises  were 
taken  In  their  stride.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  world-wide  economic 
depression  of  a  few  years  ago  our  people  suffered  from  a  still  more 
distressing  depression — a  spiritual  depression— which  led  them  to 
harken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  and  to  abandon  the  one  beacon 
which  had  always  guided  Pennsylvania  aright,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  American  government. 

Driven  by  fear  and  hop>elessn?ss  and  self-pity,  which  were  fos- 
tered and  nurtured  for  political  advancements.  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  years  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  in  hysterical  experi- 
mentatlans  which  have  aocomplished  but  few  of  the  benefits  prom- 
ised by  their  promoters,  and  instead  have  mortgaged  our  future, 
weakened  the  control  of  the  people  over  their  own  govertuncnt. 
and  threatened  us  with  chaos. 

DXTRIMEKTAL   EXPERIMENTS 

We  know  now  how  tinwisc  most  of  this  conduct  was.  Instead 
cf  striving  so  hard  to  attain  blessings  which  wc  had  not,  we  would 
have  been  wiser  to  count  the  many  blessings  we  had,  the  loss  of 


which  has  been  so  seriously  threatened  by  eerttUn  goTemmental 
policies  and  experiments. 

One  of  the  theme  aongs  heard  during  this  period  was  a  hymn 
of  hp.te  against  Industry.  6ung  into  the  ears  of  the  men  and  women 
of  this  State  untU  they  were  begtilled  into  forgi-ttlng  that  when 
we  bum  down  the  house  of  Industrv,  we  are  burning  down  tba 
house  in  which  aU  of  Pennsylvania  lives. 

Last  November  Pennsylvania  voted  for  a  naore  sane  and  helpful 
relationship  between  business  and  the  State  government.  She 
voted  for  encouragement  of  job-giving  industries  and  for  an  t-nd 
to  punitive  taxation,  overregulatlon,  and  other  sprags  in  the  wheels 
of  Industry. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  this  State  accepted  at  Its  full  face 
velue  an  Implied  promise  from  industry  and  buj^lness  and  com- 
merce— a  promise  that  operators  of  business  would  do  their  share 
In  helping  find  employment  for  the  State's  idle.  Industry  must 
contribute  to.  as  well  as  benefit  from,  tbe  teBumption  of  nonnal 
activity  In  Pennsylvania. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on  another  point;  Business  In 
Pennsylvania  must  not  attempt  to  escape  proper  responsibility  to 
its  employees,  proper  methods,  and  proper  working  conditions; 
It  must  not  try  to  dodge  reasonable  taxation. 

Certain  acts  which  have  been  passod  in  recent  yean,  covering 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employees^  wUl  have  to  tie 
amended,  but  this  Is  not  because  fault  is  to  be  fotmd  with  the 
purposes  of  these  laws  nor  with  the  protections  they  attempt  to 
offer.  Instead,  the  reason  these  laws  must  be  changed  Is  that  as 
they  now  stand  they  not  only  are  not  workable  but  are  so  burden- 
some that  they  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  »ery  objectives  for 
which  they  were  enacted. 

WARNS  ALL  OVERLORDS 

I  do  not  propose  to  weaken  proper  reg\ilatlon  of  business,  either 
by  ignoring  the  enforcement  of  Just  and  sound  laws  nor  by  placing 
my  signature  on  legislation  which  in  my  Judgment  would  weaken 
s>tch   proper   regulation. 

We  wUl  have  no  return  to  rxile  by  overlords  of  industry  during 
my  administration. 

But  neither  will  we  have  lule  by  overlords  of  labor.  The  men 
and  women  of  Pennsylvania  have  voiced  in  no  uncertain  terms 
their  conviction  that  political  bosses  have  no  placx  In  labor  unions. 

We  have  seen  too  many  of  the  evils  caused  by  the  activities  at 
politically  inspired,  power -seeking  labor  leaders— especially  when 
their  greedy  enterprises  are  backed  and  subsidissed  with  public 
mcmey.  Labor  spokesmen  of  this  t^-pe  do  not  speak  for  the  woiii- 
Ing  men  and  women  of  the  State  but  only  for  tbamselves  and  for 
the  selfish  cliques  and  purposes  which  they  openly  or  secretly 
represent. 

FAILURE    TO    COOPERATE 

For  too  long  labor  and  Industry  have  suffered  and  In  the  end 
both  have  registered  net  losses  from  failure  to  co<^<*rBte  with  each 
other.  The  vote  cast  by  the  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania  last 
fall  was  an  appeal  for  labor  and  Industry  to  clasp  hands  In  coop- 
eration and  to  refrain  from  controversy  at  least  until  normal 
employment  is  reestablished. 

The  tyraiiny  of  either  group  can  be  tolerated  no  longer  In  Penn- 
sylvania— and  it  is  unmistakably  to  the  advantage  (rf  those  n^o 
make  up  these  groups  that  they  be  led  to  work  In  harmony  with 
each  other,  with  the  State  government  standing  by  as  the  Impartial 
friend  of  both. 

With  cooperation  of  this  type,  Pennsylvania  can  take  her  present 
problems  in  her  stride.  Difficulties  and  hardships  are  nothing  new 
to  Pennsylvania.  She  grew  great  overcoming  hardships.  She  kept 
her  hand  on  the  plow  and  her  feet  on  the  ground  when  all  of  hier 
area  except  one  small  corner  was  rugged  wilderness. 

More  than  once  she  has  seen  part  of  her  territory  held  by  armed 
invaders,  and  has  rallied  to  drive  them  out — courageous,  steadfast, 
and  serenely  sure  of  her  own  power.  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
disaster,  loss,  reversal,  and  crisis  in  her  stride  before;  she  can  do 
it  again. 

LIVTNG   UP  TO   MAMX 

More  than  that,  agcdn  and  again,  when  the  Nation's  fate  has 
trembled  in  the  balance,  it  has  been  Pennsylvania  which  turned 
the  scales.  She  was  a  leader  from  the  first — not  for  mere  geo- 
graphic reasons  has  she  always  been  called  the  Keystone  State. 

The  human  resources  of  courage  and  hope  and  fortitude  are  still 
within  our  boundaries.  Jtist  as  are  the  mineral  and  other  natural 
resovirces;  our  mines  are  still  tuU  of  coal,  our  streams  full  of  water, 
our  valleys  and  hills  still  teem  with  productivity  and  fertile  lands. 

It  Is  squarely  up  to  the  leaders  of  Industry,  of  labor,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  agriculture  to  band  themselves  Into  an  army  of 
progress.  This  is  nothing  new;  our  fathers  before  us  did  it,  and 
so  can  we. 

We  have  all  the  materials  at  our  fingertips — mills  and  mines  and 
factories;  cities  and  hamlets  and  farmlands;  a  great  sea  port  and  a 
great  lake  port  and  a  splendid  network  of  raU  and  highway  com- 
munication between.  We  do  not  even  lack  the  funds  with  which 
to  begin,  for  idle  money  is  flUing  almost  every  bank  in  ths 
State. 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hasteninc  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

SCAMNINC    THE    HORIZON 

As  I  take  my  seat  in  the  conning  tower  of  the  Pennsylvania  ship 
of  state,  and  scan  tbe  horizon  with  anxious  eyes.  I  am  beginning 
to  see  the  reefs  and  storm  clouds  around  which  we  must  steer. 
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Repeatedly  dxirlng  my  campaign  I  said  that  no  man  cotild  tell 
In  advance  what  we  would  find  when  we  entered  the  Governor's 
office,  and  never  have  I  felt  more  forcefiilly  the  truth  of  that 
•tatement  than  right  now. 

The  first  Job  which  the  new  administration  faces  Is  to  take 
Inventory,  to  determine  what  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
actually  is.  We  must  diagnose  before  we  prescribe.  The  resxilta 
of  this  Inventory  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  they  are  avaU- 
able.  which  probably  will  be  within  a  few  days. 

We  know  already  that  there  Is  a  large  deficit  in  sight  before  the 
end  of  the  blennlum.  and  that  the  State  government  has  been 
led  Into  a  scale  of  living  far  from  warranted  by  any  Income  now 
In  sight.  We  shall  have  to  wait,  however,  for  a  detailed  accoiintlng 
before  it  can  be  determined  Just  what  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to 
live  within  our  means. 

REFOKTING  ON  STTWAaOSHIP 

At  this  time  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  propose  to  make 
a  continuing  rendition  of  stewardship  during  my  term  in  office, 
80  that  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  may  know  at 
all  times  the  fiscal  condition  of  their  State. 

This  is  your  problem  as  well  as  mine.  It  is  one  In  which  are 
needed  your  suggestions,  your  cooperation,  your  loyalty,  and  your 
patience  quite  as  much  as  are  needed  the  determination  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  to  prepare  and 
eiuu;t  a  program  of  solution.  For  your  Information  atxaut  your 
government.  I  shall  maintain  an  open-door  policy  in  every  office, 
from  that  of  the  Governor  down. 

Part  of  the  picture  which  must  be  clarified  Is  the  extent  to 
which  Pennsylvania  is  being  called  upon  to  carry  the  national  bur- 
den. Wc  mttst  determine  how  much  money  is  being  taken  out 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  national  coffers,  and  whether  this  State  is 
getting  Its  fair  and  proper  retiim. 

Much  has  been  said  about  governmental  spending,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania last  summer  and  fall  saw  methods  which  raised  grave  doubts 
of  the  propriety  and  Impartiality  of  the  Federal  disbursements. 
But  the  question  of  Federal  taxation  is  quite  as  important  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  that  at  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania's  finan- 
cial problems  He  national  taxation  policies  which  fall  too  heavily 
upon  industrial  States  such  as  ours. 

PBOPER   SHABE  OF  COSTS 

Pennsylvania  wants  to  pay  her  proper  share  of  the  national  costs. 
6he  is  more  than  willing,  even  anxious,  to  extend  her  helping  hand 
to  any  other  conununities  which  may  have  more  distress  and 
Buffering  than  Pennsylvania  has.  But  in  the  present  crisis,  in 
which  we  have  fallen  far  behind  most  other  States  in  employment, 
in  which  we  ourselves  may  be  in  grave  need  of  help,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  for  this  State  to  be  expected  to  pay  a  dispro- 
portionately large  share  of  national  costs  without  an  equally  large 
ratio  of  return. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  submit  to  Washington  Pennsylvania's 
requests  for  further  P.  W.  A..  W.  P.  A.,  and  similar  grants.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  a  favorable  response  to  these 
requests,  since  It  Is  my  intention  to  do  my  full  share  in  seeing 
that  ST'ch  moneys  are  expended  for  precisely  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  raised — honestly  expended  for  worth-while  projects  that 
will  furnish  employment  to  men  and  women  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  supported  by  relief. 

It  Is  t3  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of  putting 
control  of  the  W.  P.  A.  back  into  the  States  and  removing  It 
completely  from  political  domination. 

We  recognize  the  relief  problem  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
confronting  us.  and  it  shall  receive  our  constant  attention  to  the 
end  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  all  concerned. 

The  vote  of  Pennsylvania  last  fall  was  an  edict  that  politics  must 
be  banished  from  direct  relief  and  from  made-work  relief  as  well. 
We  have  promised  to  divorce  relief  from  politics,  and  I  am  glad 
to  take  the  opporttmity  afforded  by  this  address  to  carry  out 
that  pledge. 

I  have  requested  your  new  attorney  general,  as  his  first  official 
act.  to  draw  up  a  bill  reenacting  the  antimacing  laws  which  were 
secretly  repealed  2  years  ago.  That  new  bill  I  now  hold  In  my 
hand,  and  do  hereby  formally  submit  It  to  the  leglslatvire.  with 
my  earnest  recommendation  for  its  speedy  enactment. 

This  bill  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  anyone  to  demand  money 
for  political  purposes  from  any  person  who  receives  money  from 
the  State — whether  a  State  employee,  a  person  on  relief  or  made- 
work  pay  rolls,  a  recipient  of  pensions,  or  anyone  doing  business 
with  the  State. 

OETTtNC   MONZT'S   WORTH 

That  bill,  once  passed  and  enforced,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
stamping  out  the  political  relief  racket.  Relief  will  come  out  of 
politics  and  politics  will  come  out  of  relief.  We  will  cure  most  of 
the  relief  Ills  by  ptilllng  out  the  teeth  of  politics. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  a  large  share  of  the  relief  funds  In 
this  State  have  been  diverted  to  political  purposes.  A  survey  wUl 
be  needed  to  determine  how  much  saving  can  be  effected  by  con- 
fining relief  expenditures  to  relief  purposes,  and  I  shall  instruct 
the  new  secretary  of  public  assistance  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  make  such  a  survey  and  report  its  findings  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  want  to  repeat  my  pledge  and 
that  of  the  Republican  Party,  that  every  per«)n  in  Pennsylvania 
Who  needs  relief  will  get  It;  there  is  no  though  of  curtailing 
relief  to  the  unfortunate. 

It  Is  even  more  to  the  advantage  of  those  dependent  upon  relief 
than  to  those  who  pay  the  bills  that  Pennsylvania  get  its  money's 


jt 


worth  out  of  these  expenditures; 
and  political  misuse  of  the  func^ 

We  must  see  to  It  that 
the  relief  rolls  are  ousted,  and 
the  relief  rolls  any  unfortunate^ 
for  political  reasons. 

Relief  must  be  htomanlzed 
honestly  and  fairly  administered 

During  the  campaign  repeats' 
trlpart  form  of  government 
tlve,  legislative,  and  Judiciary. 

WON'T 


to  the  end  that  waste,  straw  bosses, 

be  eliminated. 

politidal  drones  Improperly  placed  upon 

the  same  time  we  must  put  on 

who  were  taken  off  or  kept  off 


must  be  prompt  and  adequate, 

and  it  must  come  out  of  politics. 

I  pledged  myself  to  restore  the 

divl4ed  by  the  constitution  into  execu- 


cly 


I]  rTERFERE 


PenD  sylvanla 


I  reiterate  my  pledge  of  not 
interfere  with  the  functions  of 
I  ask  and   shall   accord   full   cooperation 
the  end  that  the  best  interests  (f 

For  the  past  few  years  we  haye 
domination  of  the  legislative 
point  which  put  us  on  the  brl4k 
and  now  comes  to  an  end.  so 

The  objectives  ahead  of 
voice  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
takable.    I  pledge  my  full  cooperation 
Ing  for  those  objectives.     I  am 
and  representatives  will  llkewla^ 
toward  those  goals. 

I  can  pledge  also  the  cooperation 
authority,  the  new  cabinet.     The 
to  you  as  evidence  of  my  good  f  al  th 
that  I  have  no  Interest  In  the  cijeatlon 
machine. 

Those    whom    I    have    named 
qualified  for  their  duties.     They 
character  and  ability,  and  because 
the  responsibilities  of  these  depa  rtments 

They  are  especially  well  quaJ  fled 
huge    task    of    running    the    ^ate 
wringer — of  helping  to  squeeze 
This  is  the  largest  immediate  tafck 


permitting  the  executive  hand  to 

either  of  the  other  two  branches. 

with   those   branches   to 

the  whole  people  may  be  served. 

seen  executive  interference  and 

[  Judicial  branches  carried  to  a 

of  disaster.     That  practice  here 

far   as   Pennsylvania   Is  concerned. 

are  well  known,  and  the 

in  last  fall's  election,  was  unmis- 

with  the  legislature  in  work- 

miy  convinced  that  your  senators 

strive  to  steer  your  government 


of  that  extension  of  executive 

personnel  of  this  body  I  submit 

when  I  said  during  the  campaign 

or  furtherance  of  a  political 

are    competent,    experienced,    and 

have  been  chosen  because  of  their 

of  their  Interest  In  seeing  that 

are  fully  and  properly  met. 

to  do  their  full  share  In  the 

administration    through     the 

waste  and  duplication  and  graft. 

before  us. 


LEGISMFTVE  SKIPS 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  review  all  of  the  problems  lying 
before  the  new  administration,  i  lor  to  discuss  in  detail  the  program 
and  pledges  to  which  this  administration  Is  committed.  The  sub- 
jects which  I  have  mentioned  to  lay  I  have  taken  up  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  policy  than  of  i  lew  laws. 

I  have  called  for  little  in  th(  way  of  new  legislation.  I  do  that 
advisedly,  because  I  feel  that  P  nnslyvania  has  hastily  skipped  too 
many  legislative  grades  In  recen ;  years,  I  w^lsh  us  to  proceed  slowly, 
to  know  In  each  case  exactly  wi  lere  we  are  going  before  we  plunge 
ahead 

My  failure  to  mention  in  this 


address  such  problems  as  those  of 
milk  control,  home  rule,  highways,  coal,  the  liquor  traffic,  or  other 

]to  minimize  their  Importance  nor 
carry  out  all  the  pledges  contained 


special  issues  Is  not  Intended 
to  Indicate  any  Intention  not  to 


in  my  own  campaign  speeches  o  -  In  the  Republican  Party  platform. 

BETTERM  ENT  AS  GOAL 


rece:  ve 


r<  affirm 
cajry 


work 


These  problems  will  all 
not   be  forgotten.     I   hereby 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
possible. 

These   pledges  were   not   the 
were  part  of  a  sound  and  consi|ered 
sincere  and  honest  purpose  to 
and  the  happiness  of  our  peopl^ 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  take  office 
tlve,  but  also  as  the  servant 
know  that  I  take  office  with 
determination  to  do  everything 
sylvania  as  she  marches  forward 
the  happiness  and  prosperity 


o: 
prd 


St  e 


^ND 


sa  ' 


lar 


ccurse 


RIGHTS 

What  I  have  said  before  I 
bllity  to  only  two  masters,  my 
men  and  women  of  Pennsylv 

That  does  not  mean  that  I 
merely  because  they  are  popul 
I  do  will  be  those  things  which 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 

If  there  be  times  when  my 
you  be  so  generous  as  to  believ^ 
It.     Far  more  than  even  the 
do  I  desire  that  the  human 
protected  and  maintained. 

To  quote  Benjamin  Franklin 

"They  that  can  give  up  essential 
porary  safety  deserve  neither 

He  wrote  that  of  Pennsylvania 
was  more  truly  expressed  the 
stone  State  to  hew  to  the  line 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
upon  me,  but  I  am  not  unmindful 
in  me  your  confidence  and 
burning   brightly  the   light 
centtiries  and  more. 


ycitr 
thit 


attention,  and  my  pledges  will 

these   pledges,   and   promise 

them  out  Just  as  rapidly  as  Is 


fruit  of   mere  political   love;   they 

program  which  grew  out  of  a 

for  the  betterment  of  our  State 


today  not  only  as  the  chief  execu- 

10.000.000  people.     I  want  you  to 

e,  with  himiillty,  and  with  a  deep 

within  my  power  to  assist  Penn- 

through   new  frontiers  toward 

so  richly  deserves. 


LIBEETTES 

again — that  today  I  feel  responsl- 

( iwn  conscience  and  the  voice  of  the 

apla. 

will  blindly  follow  popular  whims 

I  have  no  such  Intention.    What 

In  my  heart  and  mind  I  believe  to 

people  In  our  State. 

of  action  displeases  some,  may 

that  I  am  doing  my  best  as  I  see 

gi-eatest  prosperity  for  Pennsylvania 

rl  ;hts  and  liberties  of  otir  people  be 

once  more: 

liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tem- 
Ifserty  nor  safety." 

and  of  Pennsylvanlans,  and  never 
1  mdylng  determination  of  the  Key- 
human  rights, 
he  great  honor  you  have  bestowed 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  placed 
hope,  and  I  In  rettirn  will  keep 
has  been  Pennsylvania  for  two 
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SPIRrT  or    MKSCT 

My  8lncer«6t  wish  Is  so  to  govern  Pennsylvania  that  I  may  con*- 

Kete  my  term  o*  office  with  the  approval  of  my  own  consrtenoe. 
LCked  with  an  Inner  conviction  that,  whrther  bxkxxsb  or  failure 
crowns  my  efforts.  I  can  still  truthfxilly  tell  myself  that  1  tried 
honestly  and  faithfully  and  diligently  to  do  those  things  which 
1  believed  to  be  for  the  be«t  Interests  of  the  whole  people. 

The  spirit  that  shall  guide  my  every  act  as  Governor  erf  this  great 
Oommon wealth  was  voiced  more  than  2.000  years  ago  by  the  prophet 
Mlcah:  "To  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hxxmbly  with 
thy  God." 

Florida  Ship  Canal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  19  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

17).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  HERALD 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  editorial  in  yesterday 
mcming's  Washington  Herald  entitled  'Florida  Ship  CanaL" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
incited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Fr(Hn  Washington   Herald] 
ri/GSIDA  SHIP  CANAL 

The  kind  of  national-defense  project  which  shows  Its  value  on  Ita 
face,  and  what  Is  more,  can  pay  for  itself.  Is  the  proposed  Florida 
ship  canal,  the  President  yesterday  asked  the  House  Comiuittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  to  resubmit  to  Congress. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  stiggest  this  short  cut 
for  ships  across  the  Florida  Peninsula.  Calvin  Coolidge  ordered  a 
survey  In  1927.    Herbert  Hoover  approved  another  in  1932. 

In  1935  President  Roosevelt  allotted  $5,400,000  of  W.  P.  A.  funds 
for  the  initial  digging  to  Join  the  St.  Johns  River,  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  JacksonviUe.  with  the  Wlthlaooochee  River 
letting  out  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  got  into  politics  and  had  to  be  atopped.  In  1937.  after 
exhaustive  surveys,  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward 
IC  Markham.  brought  out  a  report  reconunending  Immediate  con- 
struction of  the  canal  as  a  sound  project  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Hotise  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  drafted  out  a  bill, 
based  on  the  engineers'  report,  asking  authority  for  construction 
at  a  cost  of  $197,000,000,  to  be  recovered  by  tolls.  It  called  the 
canal  "a  major  element  of  national  defense"  and  gave  detailed 
evidence  of  extraordinary  savings  to  commercial  shipping  lines, 
which  would  be  able  to  escape  the  dangerous  passage  around  the 
Florida  Kejrs  and  save  on  fuel  bills,  also. 

One  look  at  the  map  argues  more  than  a  thousand  words  the 
value  such  a  canal  would  be  to  the  battle  fleet  this  spring  when 
it  begins  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
provide  a  sheltered  route  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  without  risk  of  mines  and  submarines  among  the  islands  to 
the  south. 

The  Florida  ship  canal,  we  firmly  believe,  can  pay  Its  way  Just 
as  the  Panama  Canal  has  done.  There  is  no  coherent  opposition 
to  it.  All  the  experts  are  for  It.  The  quicker  it  is  completed  the 
better. 


Investigation  of  the  Silver  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  19  ilegislaiive  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

17).  1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM   LETTERS 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpt* 


from  letters  received  by  me  with  reference  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1.  pro\idin«  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Joint  cosmilttee  to  Investigate  ttoe  silver  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  a  prominent  Harvard  University  professor: 

I  am  obligated  to  you  for  sending  me  your  program  for  a  Joint 
resolution  on  the  Government  stiver  policy,  and  need  hardly  t<Jl 
you  that  I  am  in  hearty  cympathy  with  the  mot*.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  aee  an  iota  of  Jusuflcati(»i  for  what  we  have  done,  and 
Ukat  you  and  those  with  you  will  auccead  In  undoing  the  bad 


Prom  a  Butler,  Pa.,  law  firm: 

We  want  to  strongly  urge  that  your  committee  support  the  rwo- 
lutlon  for  investigation  of  the  sflver  policy  of  our  country. 

We  are  strong  of  the  opinion  that  paying  out  eo  much  d  enr 
mooey  to  foreign  countries  for  premiums  on  aUvar  la  unfair  to  our 
peofde  when  it  benefiu  such  a  amall  group  in  our  own  country. 

From  a  Rutgers  University  professor's  letter  to  the  senior 

Senator  from  New  York: 

You  are  doubtleos  familiar  with  Senator  TowitaxirD's  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  calling  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  whole  sUver- 
purchase  policy.  I  do  not  know  a  single  special  student  In  the 
whole  field  of  monetary  economics  who  is  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  silver  policy,  and  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
even  thoiigh  your  Interests  have  been  so  successlully  centered  along 
other  lines  of  social  achlevemenU  you  wlU  find  it  possible  to  do 
wiiat  you  can  to  help  get  the  resolution  through. 

From  a  Washington  lawyer:  I 

Would  vou  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  me  to  the  Justification  for  the 
present  policy  of  the  Oovemment  on  the  purchase  of  silver? 

There  have  been  so  many  unprecedented  things  done  since  the 
depnwsion  began  that  the  sUver-purchase  program  act  didn't  seem 
to  be  much  stronger  than  some  other  things,  but  as  time  has  paaaed 
it  apparently  has  been  so  futile  and  costly  that  I  would  really  Ilka 
very  much  to  know  the  supposed  facts  in  its  favor  which  were  reUed 
upon  in  the  first  instance  and  whether  experience  has  since  sub- 
stantiated or  discredited  them. 

Prom  a  Colorado  economist:  1 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  1. 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  for  my  library  of  material  on  sllTer. 
and  with  the  ptirpose  of  which  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy.  I  h(^}e 
that  you  are  successful  in  having  the  silver  poUcy  recanstdered. 

Prom  a  bwiker  in  Boston,  Mass.: 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  above  reaolutlon  Intxoduced  by  Senator 
TowNSEND  to  provide  for  Investigation  of  the  sliver  program  by  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Prom  the  executives  of  a  Wisconsin  business: 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  ourselves  in  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1.  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Jobk  G.  TowNaswD.  Jr.. 
is  to  have  your  attenUon.  and  think  the  provision  for  a  commlttos 
to  take  this  matter  up  in  an  Impartial  way  is  certainly  a  st«p  In 
the  right  direction. 

I  never  could  see  the  real  purpose  and  advantage  behind  this 
sUver-purchase  bill,  and  believe  that  as  the  errors  in  financial  policy 
are  taken  up  and  corrected,  the  btislness  of  the  country  will  have 
a  good  deal  more  courage  than  they  have  had  in  expanding  their 
business  and  taking  up  the  slack  In  employment. 

We  wish  to  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the  behalf  of  all  citizens 
who  wish  to  preserve  our  country  and  to  get  back  to  a  normal 
prosperity. 

From  an  executive  of  a  Oonnecticut  musical  instrument 
firm:  I 

I  want  to  register  my  approval  of  your  re«triutlon  introducing 
the  Investigations  of  sliver  program,  and  I  tniat  the  bill  will  have 
liearty  support. 

Prom  an  Illinois  clothing  manufacturer: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  1  introduced  by  Senator  Johw  O.  Towh- 
stND  Jr  of  Delaware,  providing  for  a  Joint  committee  of  10  Mem- 
beri.  5  from  the  Senate  and  5  from  the  House,  "to  Investigate  the 
silver  program,  snd  for  other  purposes." 

I  believe  it  U  now  widely  recognleed  that  the  sUver  problem  is 
one  that  should  have  early  attention  snd  that  the  purposes  of 
the  silver  program  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  are  really  a  menace 
to  our  national  financial  set-up.  I  think  It  wtae  that  the  propoaed 
committee  should  make  an  investigation  at  an  aarly  date. 

Prom  a  New  York  lawyer: 

I  have  been  interested  to  read  of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
you  (3  J   Res   1)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
I    investigate  the  Government's  sUver-purcha&i ng  program. 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  fair  Investigation  of 
what  the  Oovemraent  has  been  doing  In  this  matter,  which  will 
result  In  a  tull  dlscloeiire  of  the  facts  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  situation  both  by  Congress  and  by  the  country  at  large. 
This  question  Is  now  as  spectacular  as  some  others  which  have 
been  and  are  being  made  the  subject  of  Investigation;  but  it  Is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  Importance  to  the  country  and  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  introducing  the  resolution.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
It  will  receive  sufficient  support  to  assiu-e  its  passage. 

From  a  banker  in  Peoria.  HI.: 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1,  providing  for  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  investigate  the  silver  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  resolution  may  be  adopted  and  that 
a  competent  conunittce  be  appointed  to  investigate  this  exceed- 
ingly important  subject. 

From  an  internationally  known  professor  of  economics  and 
finance: 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  introduced  into  the  Senate 
a  resolution  to  investigate  the  silver  policies  of  the  Government. 

From  a  letter  from  New  York: 

Referring  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  introduced  by  you, 
I  strongly  recommend  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

From  a  Milwaukee  investment  concern: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you  have  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  Joint  committee  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  the  silver  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  silver-purchase  program  Is  so 
Indefensible  that  It  is  high  time  that  the  squandering  of  public 
fxinds  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  be  stopped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  person  with  whom  I  have  talked  re- 
garding this  program  Is  opposed  to  It,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  upon  your  patriotic  policy  in  Introducing  this  resolution,  which 
I  hope  will  result  In  putting  an  end  to  the  present  Indefensible 
silver  program. 

From  a  resident  in  Chicago,  HI.: 

Tour  resolution  for  a  silver -program  investigation  was  a  grand 
Idea  of  yours.  It  is  Just  swell,  and  it  is  Just  what  the  country 
needs.  Press  It  hard.  You  will  discover  many  strange  things, 
doubtless. 

From  a  resident  in  Chicago,  111.: 

I  hope  the  Silver  Act  will  be  repealed,  then  demand  that  these 
silver  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  unhallowed  high  prices  that 
they  be  forced  to  disgorge  that  extra  21  cents  an  ounce.  They  can 
get  only  43  cents  on  the  open  market,  so  why  not  get  that  21  cents 
back  on  the  millions  of  silver  that  they  sold  the  Government? 
Whatever  you  do  to  wreck  this  malodorous  act  I  am  for  It  and  I 
am  for  you.     You  are  making  a  good  name  for  yourself. 

I  know  a  man  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time  but  you  get 
after  Congress  and  press  it  hard  to  strip  the  President  of  all 
those  unnecessary  powers  which  Congress  so  unwisely  allowed  him 
to  take.  There  were  really  no  emergencies  and  the  time  is  now 
past.  So  take  them  back  Congress  should  never  surrender  any 
one  of  their  rights,  prerogatives,  or  powers  which  the  Constitution 
has  placed  in  their  hands.  Be  a  champion  for  the  people  and  the 
people  will  never  forget  you. 


Politics  in  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  19. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CHRISTXAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
Which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jan- 
uary 16: 

(Prom  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  16,  1939] 

EI.IMINATINC   POUnCS? 

Much  has  been  said  about  politics  in  relief.  A  look  at  the  record 
Will  show  that  most  of  it  has  been  there  because  Congress  left  it 
tliere.    Congress  had  a  chance  to  make  W.  P.  A.  a  civU-service 


organization  from  the  start  but 


The  easy  and  popular  thing 
Harry  Hopkins — and  they  have 


chose.  Instead,  to  do  nothing  about 
it,  which  meant  making  it  subject  to  congressional  patronage  pulls. 
Congress  covild  have  attached  tl  e  Hatch  amendment  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
appropriation  last  year  if  it  wis  bed  then  to  forbid  political  activity 
by  relief  employees,  but  It  did  rot. 

3  to  blame  President  Roosevelt  and 
,et  too  much  go  under  their  noses — 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  politics  [has  been  played  since  the  ap(>oint- 
ment  of  State  W.  P.  A.  admlnistfators  was  made  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  which  nieant  they  must  be  acceptable  to 
Influential  Senators. 

Now  the  House  of  Representatives  has  given  a  sharp  slap  to  the 
administration  by  cutting  the  imount  of  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion from  $875,000,000  to  $725 ,C  00,000. 

In  doing  this  it  has  also  w^rlttcn  in  clauses  forbidding  payment 
to  any  W  P.  A.  supervisor  wh  i  attempts  to  influence  the  vote  of 
persons  on  the  work  rolls,  but  t  specifically  nullified  the  one  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  riove  that  has  been  made  in  any 
quarter  to  take  politics  out  of  ]  ellef .  This  was  the  Executive  order 
of  President  Roosevelt  last  Jure  to  bring  all  W.  P.  A.  administra- 
tive positions  under  the  classified  civil  service. 

At  first  the  explanation  was  made  that  to  give  these  employees 
civil-service  standing  might  Interfere  with  reorganizations  that 
Congress  on  further  study  migl  it  wish  to  make.  But,  as  Luther  C. 
Steward,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Ika~ 
ployees,  points  out,  this  docs  not  in  any  sense  make  such  poeitions 
permanent;  Congress  can  at  any  time  eliminate  them,  singly  or 
wholesale,  by  withholding  appi  oprlatlons. 


The  objection  also  was  madd 
political  appointees,  but  that  is 


of  the  merit  system  have  been  obtained.     The  House  has  placed 


something  of  an  interdiction 
sonnel  and  the  Senate  may  go 
now  proposes,  by  making  it  a 


tinue  the  political  selection  of 
at  the  sams  time  enjoin  these 
put  them  under  a  pressure  to 
written.  If  provision  for  worl 
nent  bureau  or  department 
Bthnii's  Special   Committee  ot 


willlnfj  as  a  test  of  good  faith 
under  the  classified  civil  servlcfe. 


Deep 

EXTENSION 


HON.  EDITH  ] 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday, 


that  this  was  a  blanketing  in  of 
the  only  way  substantial  extensions 


m  political  activities  by  relief  per- 
further,  as  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch 
elony  for  any  person  to  offer  work 
relief  or  other  benefits  or  threi^n  to  take  them  away  as  a  bid  for 
political  support. 

But  something  more  even  tian  this  is  in  order  now.  To  con- 
relief  administrative  personnel  and 
people  from  political  activity  is  to 
evade  the  very  laws  that  are  being 
relief  Is  to  be  made  in  a  perma- 
(s  the  report  of  Senator  James  F. 
Unemployment  now  recommends, 
that  agency  should  certainly  hi  under  clvll-servlce  regtilatlons  not 
only  as  to  prohibition  of  polii  leal  activity  but  also  as  to  merit- 
system  selection  of  new  perso  mel  so  as  to  remove  any  political 
Job  obligations 

As  respects  an  effort  to  bring  expenditures  into  some  relationship 
with  revenues  the  cut  in  the  rslief  appropration  signifies  a  whole- 
some determination.  Some  fc  nd  of  denunciation  of  politics  in 
relief  was  overdue.  But  if  Congress  is  in  earnest  about  removing 
the  influences  of  congressional   patronage,   its  members  must   be 

to  put  relief  administrative  officials 
Otherwise  the  action  now  taken 
is  more  important  as  a  political  and  financial  gesture  than  as  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  take  politi(  s  out  of  relief. 


rhinking 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

BOURSE  ROGERS 

MAS  SACHUSETTS 


OJ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
anuary  19, 1939 


ARTICLE    BY    WESTBROOK    PEGLER 


Mrs.    ROGERS    of   Mass  ichusetts.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  tny  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude  the   following   article   by   Westbrook  Pegler,   which 
appeared  in  the  Washingtod Post  on  Friday  last: 
[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Fahi   Enough 
(By  Wesi  brook  Pegler) 

DEEP     THINKING 

1  have  given  deep  study  to  n  lany  books,  papers,  and  speeches  by 
leading  economists  cf  the  New  Deal  on  the  gradual  reflation  of 
quantitative  reserves  to  comb  ne  deftclt  financing  and  collective 
bargaining  with  the  liquidatlca  of  human  rights.  The  corollary 
seems  to  be  the  social  conscri  atlon  of  agriculture 

Mr.  Eccles.  Mr.  Thurman  Ar  aold.  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  and.  at 
times.  Father  Coughlin  and  D  Townsend  have  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  agreement  on  this  racilca]  proposal. 

If  I  interpret  them  aright— i  nd  I  sometimes  doubt  that  I  fully 
understand  them,  in  some  part  iculars— this  position  marks  a  dan- 
gerous   departtire    from    the     raditional    capitalistic    concept    of 
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social  and  industirial  transition.  Property  ri^ts  Inevitably  abdi- 
cate to  political  commitments  of  imponderable  force  which  every- 
where conflict  with  tax  relief  and  liberty  of  eonscience. 

ICr.  Bccles.  be  It  said,  appears  to  favor  the  middle  way,  while 
Mr.  Arnold's  position  seems  to  me  to  place  him  a  little  to  the  left 
of  totalitarian  wage  levellsm  in  the  subnormal  areas  of  Intellectual 
orientation.    That  Is  my  understanding. 

So  much  for  that,  and  I  may  say  that  I  find  myself  in  partial 
agreement  up  to  the  point  \ihere  this  theory  defies  the  funda- 
mental standpoint  of  economic  tyranny  in  the  intermittent  cycles 
of  politico-corporate  finance.  I  have  to  dissent  there,  holding  that 
the  experience  of  the  last  half  century  provides  ample  proof  and 
warning  that  a  simplified  ccmtrol  of  constitutional  alinements  is 
no  guaranty  of  nonproductive  bimetallism.  There  is  no  proved 
formula  in  all  economic  knowledge  for  the  absolute  implementa- 
tion of  compulsory  expansion  and  social  competition. 

The  contrary,  I  insist,  is  just  cockeyed.  It  simply  doesn't  make 
sense,  and  no  cockeyed  Janissary  can  make  it  make  sense. 

Schultz  of  Vieiuia  wrote,  more  than  200  years  ago:  "By  creating 
wealth,  the  state  revives  the  IndLspensable  factor  of  fiduciary 
expediency  which  Is  coexistive  with  the  Judicial  acceptance  of 
private  enterprise  at  an  annual  living  wage." 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

Every  attempt  to  violate  this  elementary  absolute  of  simple  eco- 
nomics has  proved  a  profound  deterioration  In  the  Federal  Reserve, 
where  there  is  always  a  wise  tendency  to  discount  industrial  feud- 
alism if  accompanied  by  democratic  guaranties  and  a  fair  volunae 
of  electoral  resources.  None  but  a  visionary  theorist  will  argue 
against  the  demonstrated  realities  of  a  field  of  abstract  solecusm 
conditioned  by  the  fiduciary  habits  of  human  dignity. 

Atheism,  therefore,  need  be  vitiated  only  by  the  simple  pressure 
of  international  usury,  as  shown  by  the  bloody  ignominies  ot 
countless  economic  adventurers  from  Robe^ierre  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Giuseppe  Avanti,  whose  economic  heresies  wrecked  the 
Milanese  nobility  in  the  famine  of  1790.  Whenever  any  consid- 
erable number  of  the  people  are  caught  between  greedy  dioalism 
and  the  remorseless  limitations  of  supply  and  demand  you  mvist 
have  social  and  economic  chauvinism,  with  all  the  terrors  that 
that  dread  phrase  implies.  The  master-and-slave  equation  in  com- 
modity consumption  cannot  be  revoked  by  esoteric  appeal  to  cor- 
porate enhancement  or  resort  to  artificial  repudiation.  One  need 
only  refer  to  the  disastrous  exploit  of  BJomstrom.  the  economic 
edema  who  plunged  Sweden  Into  a  maelstrom  of  amorphous  baiting 
In  the  futile  repercussions  of  the  27  years'  war,  for  a  complete 
answer  to  that  which  I  understazul  to  be  Father  Coughlin's  remedy 
for  existing  inequalities. 

As  to  Mr.  Henderson's  contention,  if  I  comprehend  his  warning. 
It  need  only  be  remarked  that  the  underlying  view  Is  not  essen- 
tial to  an  accurate  conviction  in  advance  of  imperative  reforms. 
To  attempt  any  complete  hypothesis  of  cvirrency  values  in  this 
apparent  paradox,  to  gamble  commodities  against  the  furtive  and, 
I  think,  fallacious  parallel  of  sound  money,  is  a  vicious  acceptance 
of  international  manipulation  and  the  forerunner  of  a  proletarian 
oligarchy. 

The  fatal  delusion  of  raucous  altruism  controls  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  religious  principle,  while  so-called  experts  argue  and  future 
events  mock  the  struggle  for  an  equitable  flow  of  purchasing 
debentures. 

That  way  lies  chaos.  ~t' 


Appropriation  for  Work  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  13, 1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  before 
US  seeks  an  appropriation  of  $725,000,000  for  Works  Progress 
Administration  to  be  used  in  relief  work  to  June  30  this  year. 
There  are  some  who  seek  to  increase  the  amount  and  others 
to  reduce  it.  The  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge, 
and  having  had  open  hearings  on  the  resolution,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  amount  set  out  in  the  joint  resolution  is  sufB- 
cient.  I  shall  accept  the  action  of  the  committee  reporting 
out  the  joint  resolution  and  will  vote  for  certain  restricting 
amendments. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  anywhere  from  ten  to  twelve 
million  people  unemployed  In  the  United  States.  Congress 
has  been  appropriating  billions  each  year  to  care  for  thire 
or  three  and  a  half  million.  It  thus  appears  that  we  are 
aiding  directly  about  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  imemployed. 
This  situation  is  txjund  to  create  friction,  dissatisfaction,  and 
anything  but  contentment.    I  suppose  it  is  considered  better 


to  aid,  protect,  and  save  one  man,  and  let  the  other  three 

go  their  way. 

I  am  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  maimer  In  which 
these  work-relief  funds  have  been  used  in  certain  localities. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  after  Congress  appropriates 
all  the  money  available,  and  some  not  available,  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed  and  needs,  some  of  these  people  were  given 
more  than  a  dollar  per  hour,  while  others  were  given  as  little 
as  18  cents  per  hour.  The  man  drawing  $1  per  hour  is  not 
on  relief.  He  is  being  given  money  that  should  be  distributed 
among  others,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people  I  represent,  I  denounce  such  unfairness 
and  discrimination,  since  three  out  of  four  receive  no  relief 
whatever  and  are  unable  to  obtain  employment.  There  is 
evidence  that  in  the  administration  of  this  work-relief  money 
as  high  as  $3.03  per  hour  has  been  paid  certain  peoi;^  in  the 
nsme  of  reUef  and  relief  assistance.  This  outrages  my  sense 
of  justice  and  fairness.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me.  where  only 
one  out  of  four  can  be  given  any  assistance  whatever,  that 
as  much  as  $3  per  hour  could  be  paid  to  anyoDe.  anywhere.  In 
the  name  of  relief  work. 

The  unrestricted  right  in  this  joint  resolution,  as  in  former 
ones,  to  pay  such  an  exorbitant  amount  for  so-called  work 
relief  to  anyone,  anywhere,  must  be  prevented.  I  shaU  vote 
to  amend  this  resolution  so  as  to  avoid  any  such  discrimina- 
tions in  the  future.  No  such  authority  was  contemplated  in 
the  relief  acts  heretofore.  Certainly  there  was  no  Intent  or 
idea  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  that  as  much  as  $3  per 
hour,  or  even  as  much  as  $1  per  hotir.  would  be  given  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  on  rehef  for  made  work,  when  there  were 
three  others  needy  and  anxious  to  get  work  at  even  30  to  SO 
cents  per  hour,  but  who  received  no  work  and  no  relief. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  wage  and  hour  bill  which 
limited  hours  and  fixed  a  minimum  wage  applicable  all  over 
the  United  States.  Yet.  some  of  those  in  authority  having 
to  do  with  work  relief  in  United  States  violated  the  principle 
of  that  bill  by  the  most  glaring  and  uncalled  for  discrimina- 
tions, and  I  ^all  vote  to  ccxrect  that  injustice  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  over  the  United  States  to 
let  down  the  immigration  bars  and  permit  aliens  to  enter 
because  of  most  terrible  conditions  in  other  countries.  For 
one,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  down  those  bars.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  willing  to  return  to  the  coimtrles  frtxn  which  they  came 
every  alien  in  this  coxmtry  who  has  not  manifested  a  desire, 
and  has  taken  no  action,  to  become  a  citizen  of  United  States. 
Having  that  opinion  I  cannot  bring  miyself  to  agree  to  take 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people  to  pay  relief 
to  such  aliens.  We  have  our  own  problems  to  solve  and  our 
own  people  must  come  first.  Those  aliens  today  add  nothing 
to  the  welfare  of  America  as  I  see  it.  So,  aliens  should  be 
excluded  by  an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

For  a  good  many  years  some  of  our  industrialists  have  been 
bringing  aliens  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  and 
using  them  in  industry  at  the  expense  of  American-bom 
citizens.  I  am  opposed  to  that.  We  are  suffering  from  it 
today  and  will  continue  to  suffer  so  long  as  it  is  permitted. 
This  does  not  mean  I  have  no  sympathy  for  aliens  in  distress, 
but  I  prefer  to  help  l»*otlier  Americans  who  are  needy  and 
unable  to  obtain  jobs,  and  they  c<Hne  first  in  every  vote  I 
shall  cast  in  this  Congress.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  to  this  joint  resolution  to  pay 
no  relief  to  any  alien  so  long  as  any  American  citizen  is 
needy,  has  no  job,  and  gets  no  relief, 

I  understand  that  under  the  present  policy  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  many  people — aged  people,  widows, 
and  children — have  been  and  are  being  dismissed  from  the 
rolls.  I  can  see  no  justification  for  this,  Tliese  widows,  de- 
pendent children,  and  aged  people.  I  feel,  should  come  first 
among  all  the  people  who  are  to  be  given  relief.  These  help- 
less people  deserve  first  attention  regardless  of  every  other 
consideration,  and  I  shall  vote  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  such 
people  from  the  rolls  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
In  fact,  I  had  rather  vote  for  no  bill  at  all  than  to  see  them 
removed  from  the  rolls,  and  when  I  think  of  some  receiving 
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from  $1  to  $3  per  hour  in  the  name  of  relief.  I  blush  at  the 
thought  of  such  dismissals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  relief  problem  is  too  loose.  We  have  too 
many  agencies  dealing  in  relief.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties 
In  the  administration  of  these  enormous  svuns.  I  appreciate 
the  urgency  and  the  emergency  and  that  here  and  there  in- 
equalities, injustices,  and  discriminations  will  occur  because 
we  are  human.  I  appreciate  that  conditions  differ  in  the 
localities.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that  no  corruption  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  administration  of  these  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  "relief"  for  the  man  who  works  for 
his  pay.  That  word  should  be  eliminated.  It  carries  a  stigma 
and  creates  a  bad  psychological  effect.  I  feel  that  all  of  these 
agencies  should  be  combined,  and  useful  works  and  perma- 
nent Structures  should  be  built  with  the  funds. 

I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  merely  scratching  the  surface  so  far  as  permanently  re- 
lieving distress  and  permanent  employment  in  this  country  is 
concerned.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  periodic  destruction 
of  our  medium  of  exchange.  So  long  as  three-fourths  or 
four-fifths  or  more  of  our  medium  of  exchange  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  months,  as  happens  under  our  present  mone- 
tary system,  we  will  continue  to  have  great  distress  and 
unemployment  in  America.  These  enormous  appropriations 
by  the  Congress  of  borrowed  money  have  been  necessary  to 
fill  the  vacuum  of  our  destroyed  medium  of  exchange.  I  am 
one  still  hoping  that  we  shall  be  able  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  our  medium  of  exchange  will  be  adequate  and  stable 
at  all  times.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  the  people  of 
America  will  not  need  relief  in  this  manner. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway— It  Will  Give  the  United 
States  3,576  Miles  of  Additional  Seaboard,  and 
Make  Us  Impervious  to  Attack  from  Overseas 
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HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  V 

Thursday,  January  19. 1939 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  development  is>to  my  mind  the  most  important  power 
and  navigational  project  that  is  before  the  country.  It  does 
four  things: 

First.  It  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  27-foot  water- 
way from  the  sea  to  all  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  increasing 
cur  coast  line  3,578  miles. 

Second.  It  cheapens  the  transportation  of  overseas  goods 
and  affords  needed  relief  to  the  lake  States  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  area,  both  of  which  were  marooned  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent  by  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  cheap  and  rational  power  develop- 
ment which  will  reduce  the  price  of  electricity  to  40,000,000 
domestic  consumers  without  doing  violence  to  existing 
investment. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  substantial  and  needed  contribution  to  the 
factor  of  national  defense. 

The  first  three  of  these  issues  have  been  amply  and  fully 
discussed  in  the  House  in  the  past  by  the  proponents  of  this 
worthy  measure.  The  factor  of  national  defense  has  never 
been  stressed.  Today  I  desire  to  discuss  the  contribution 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  make  to  that  cause. 

DCMOCSACT  IN  PEHZL 

Recent  world  events  have  greatly  strengthened  the  demand 
for  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  navigation  and  power 
project.  Happenings  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  growing  un- 
derstanding between  the  totalitarian  nations  in  their  uniting 
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territorial  and  colonial  demands 

ind  the  disintegration  of  eastern 

the  necessity  for  closer  under- 

cocperation  between  the  world's 


fense  a  joint  undertaking, 
we  of  the  United  States  d. 


they,  likewise,  draw  near 
self-preservation. 

Assuming  the  destruction 
forces,  and  the  blockading 
fleet  of  super  proportions. 


tect.  insures  a  ijermanent 
Lakes  to  the  Seven  Seas. 


against  the  democracies,  th< 
of  the  totalitarian  nations, 
Eiu-ope  frontiers,  emphasize 
standing  and  better  defense 
great  democracies 

Whether  we  like  to  hearl  it  or  not,  the  truth  Is  that  an 
air  fleet  could  start  from  ei  iher  Europe  or  Asia,  cross  either 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  b  )mb  cither  Canadian  or  American 
cities,  and  return  without  landing  to  their  original  bases. 
This  is  the  result  of  progress  made  in  aeronautical  science. 
Historic  barricades  of  salt  water  and  ice  no  longer  protect 
the  people  of  the  North  An  erican  continent. 

So  it  is  that  the  sharing  <  f  the  North  American  Continent 
by  two  peoples  who  speak  t  le  same  language,  makes  its  de- 
Serving  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
aw  near  to  those  who  have  an 


equal  eagerness  for  the  pres  ;rvatlon  of  the  same  ideals.    And 


o  us  in  the  common  cause  of 

of  the  Panama  Canal  by  enemy 
of  American  ports  by  an  enemy 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
afford  an  ingress  and  egrjess  to  the  interior  of  America 
through  a  territory,  which,  while  in  part  foreign,  has  been 
consistently  friendly  for  nore  than  125  years.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway,  almpst  finished  by  the  Divine  Archi- 

entry  and  exit  from  the  Great 
No  matter  what  may  come  in 
the  way  of  dictatorships.  n|o  matter  what  their  powers  and 
strength  may  be,  the  compl  ;tion  of  this  project,  giving  us  as 
it  does  3.576  miles  of  additional  seaboard  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  makes  all  o^her  schemes  of  national  defense 
pale  in  comparison. 

I  repeat  that  this  great 
nental  as  well  as  national 
and  Canada  a  new,  secure. 


undertaking,  needed  for  conti- 
iefense,  offers  the  United  States 
and  landlocked  coast  line,  every 
foot  of  which  is  potentiality  defensible  and  provides  a  safe 
haven  for  airplane  bases,  sabmarines,  destroyers,  and  other 
It  further  proyides  opportunity,  if  need  be,  of 
within  the  security  of  the  Lakes 


war  craft 

building  vessels  of  all  types 

basin. 

THE  LESSON 


OF  THE  WORLD  WAK 


neces  si 


Had  the  St.  Lawrence 
seagoing  vessels  during 
Allies  could  have  moved 
possibly  obviating  the 
that  conflict.  We  know 
have  been  shortened  and 

In  this  connection  Jubus 
before  the  Committee  on 
February  1933,  stated: 


thit 


sefiway  been  finished  and  open  for 

World  War,  supplies  for  the 

mjuch  more  rapidly  than  they  did, 

ity  of  the  United  States  entering 

the  duration  of  the  war  would 

thjousands  of  lives  spared. 

S.  Barnes,  of  Duluth,  testifying 
Fbreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  in 


head  of  the  Grain  Corporation  and 
re.sponsibility  of  the  movements  of 
export  to  AlUes  and  neutrals,  I  had 
of  certain  bodies  of  control,  port 
sportatlon  committees.  I  saw  later 
Jeopardized  the  allied  cause, 
ports,  which  we  tried  to  control 
alleviate  that  situation  of  Inade- 
war.  There  Is  something  I  do  not 
if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  had 
would  have  made  the  allied  base  of 
than  was  possible  under  our  con- 
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beciuse 


During  the  World  War,  as 
Invested   with   the   duty   and 
cereals  and  cereal  products  foi 
occasion  to  Join  in  the  creation 
committees,  railroad  and  trai 
the  great  blockade  which  mafiifestly 
I  saw  the  blockade  of  our 
that  and  did,  I  think,  manife^ly 
quate  .transportation  in  time 
think  we  ought  to  forget, 
been  open  during  the  war  it 
supply  very  much  more  securje 
gested  ports  and  rail  conditioi  s 

Mr.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  <  utstanding  citizens  of  America  on 
the  proposition  of  grain  ti  ansportation  and  supply.  He  is 
a  brilliant  and  patriotic  An  lerican  and  his  words  are  entitled 
to  weight  on  this  question. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  I  repeat]  it,  that  had  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  been  finfehed  and  open  for  seagoing  ves- 

"  "    .  supplies  for  the  Allies  could  have 

moved  to  Europe  much  mere  rapidly  than  they  did.  If  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  been  open,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  it 
would  have  obviated  the  no  lessity  of  the  United  States  enter- 
ing that  conflict.  We  are  a  ure  that  the  war  would  have  been 
shorter  and  a  great  many  li  /es  would  have  been  saved. 
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Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt,  look- 
ing at  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  from  the  national  viewpoint, 
have  been  wholeheartedly  for  this  development.  Not  more 
than  a  month  ago  former  President  Hoover,  in  a  speech 
given  at  a  civic  reception  in  Toronto,  said  that  the  St. 
I.awrence  seaway  was  close  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  never  had  any  illusions  about  the  work  a 
dollar  should  do,  continued; 

The  whole  thing  has  been  disappointing.  I  came  to  Toronto 
quite  a  few  years  ago  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Canada  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  that  time  we  thought  things  would  go  ahead. 
It's  so  obviotis  an  Improvement  to  the  North  American  Continent. 
An3rthing  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  transportation  is  at  once  a 
benefit  to  everybody.  Most  of  the  obstruction  is  coming  from  some 
of  the  American  lake  cities. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  Mr.  Hoover  also  stated  that 
the  subject  was  nonpolitical  and  that  he  agreed  with  the 
present  administration  in  Washington  that  the  building  of 
the  seaway  would  be  a  great  thing  for  both  countries, 

PRESnjENT    HOOSEVELT'S    VIEWS 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  append  hereto 
a  White  House  release  of  December  9,  1938,  on  the  present 
status  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  includes  a  statement  made 
to  the  President  by  the  advocates  of  the  seaway  and  his 
reply  thereto.  It  brings  the  issue  down  to  date.  The 
statement  follows: 

The  following  statement  was  given  the  President  today  by  Pred 
J.  Freestone,  president;  John  C.  Beukema.  chairman,  executive 
committee;  William  CJeorge  Bruce,  vice  president;  and  R.  P.  Malia, 
secretary  of  the  National  Seaway  Council: 

"The  National  Seaway  Council,  in  session  in  Washington,  wishes 
to  convey  to  you  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  are 
making  to  assure  the  undertaking  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  pwwer  project.  We  feel  that  the  proposed  treaty 
which  the  Department  of  State  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Dominion  Government  last  May  provides  a  basis  for  ulti- 
mate agreement  between  two  neighbor  peoples,  granting  fuU  con- 
sideration for  the  vital  Interests  of  both  nations. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  at  this  moment  in  the  world's  history  when 
nations  appear  so  prone  to  consider  only  possible  cooperation  for 
the  destructive  purposes  of  war  the  Joint  undertaking  by  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  of  this  project  should 
prove  an  inspiring  example  of  the  cooperation  of  these  Govern- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  build  a  constructive  enterprise.  It  wo\ild 
serve  to  amplify  or  continue  the  Joint  effort  to  Increase  the  wealth 
of  t>oth  peoples  so  successfully  initiated  through  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaties. 

"By  its  opening  of  a  great  industrial  area  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  and  Intercoastal  trade  it  will  prevent  the  drying  up  of 
important  Inland  Industries  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  attract  new 
Industries  there,  and  thus  serve  as  a  tonic  for  new  and  extensive 
emplojmient.  It  will  also  confer  Incalculable  benefits  to  the 
grain  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and  generally  stimulate  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  entire  continent. 

"We  are  convinced  that  an  undertaking  so  comprehensive  in  its 
conception,  embodying  the  combined  stimulus  to  economic  growth 
involved  in  cheap>er  navigation  and  abvmdance  of  low-coat  power. 
Is  bound  to  generate  a  new  optimism  which  will  bring  hope  to 
the  "hearts  of  millions  now  facing  the  future  with  a  sense  of 
uncertainty. 

"We  recognize  the  tremendous  odds  which  you  have  faced  in 
your  splendid  effort  to  secure  the  initiation  of  this  project.  The 
opposition  has  been  mai-shaled  by  special  interests  seeking  to 
preserve  their  opportunity  to  exploit  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
their  own  profit.  Although  representing  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  population,  they  control  almost  unlimited  resources  and"  in- 
fluence on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

"We  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  of  our  wholehearted  cooperation 
In  the  continued  eqdeavor  to  overcome  such  obstructive  tactics 
which  are  delaying  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  the  country." 

The  President,  speaking  informally,  replied  as  follows: 

"I  have  always  appreciated  the  support  of  the  National  Seaway 
Council  In  my  efforts  to  assure  the  early  undertaking  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project.  History  shows  that  it  has  been  the 
grand  persistence  of  such  organizations  as  yours  which  has  ulti- 
mately enabled  the  country's  leade:°s  to  overcome  selfish  opposi- 
tion to  great  undertakings. 

"For  many  years  it  has  been  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  prove  second  to  none  In  its  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  welfare  of  mUlious  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  logical  continuance  of 
the  cooperation  between  two  peoples  which  has  afforded  an  almost 
unique  example  of  the  possibility  of  achieving  peace  among  nations. 

"In  my  message  of  January  10.  1934.  requesting  consideration  of 
the  earlier  treaty.  I  expressed  the  belief  that  fears  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  transporta- 
tion agencies  were  groundless.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
that  fact  today.  In  the  vast  system  of  interdependence  of  which 
we  are  aU  parts  selfishness  works  inevitably  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  any  group  seeking  to  prcaerve  Its  special  position  toy  blocking  the 
opportunity  of  others  to  enjoy  the  fuU  use  of  Nature's  resources. 

"The  economic  story  of  this  continent  is  an  extraordinary  record 
of  the  extent  to  which  stimulus  to  economic  growth  in  one  region 
reacts  to  the  benefit  of  aU.  Any  area  which  has  grown  In  eco- 
nomic importance  becomes  a  greater  market  for  the  products  cf 
other  regions.  More  products  are  exchanged  and  aU  transporta- 
tion agencies  participate  In  the  growing  prosperity. 

"The  two  Nations.  Canada  and  the  United  Statee.  share  a  great 
water  resource  which  is  today  only  partially  used.  Removal  of  the 
barriers  to  its  full  use  for  navigation  wUl  release  millions  of  horse- 
power of  cheap  liydroelectrlc  energy  in  sections  in  which  the  rapidly 
growing  market  for  power  will  soon  overtake  present  sources  cf 
supply.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of  thta  cheap  power  wlU  not 
only  tend  to  cramp  Industrial  development  but  will  force  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  costly  po\*-er.  with  the  resulting  burden  on  con- 
sumers of  electricity.  In  an  age  so  dependent  upon  transportation 
and  power  serious  consequences  wlU  follow  faUure  to  anticipate 
future  requirements. 

"In  view  of  the  Importance  of  these  considerations,  1  am  hopeful 
of  an  early  agreement  between  the  Canadian  Government  and 
otir  own." 

The  treaty  proposed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  which  I 
incorporated  in  the  Record  of  June  3.  1938,  page  10757.  is 
now  being  corisidered  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the 
friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence  pro.lect.  who  are  all  sound  Ameri- 
cans and  legion  In  number,  are  hopeful  of  early  agreement 
by  Canada  and  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  interests  of  a  greater  America,  favorable  action  by 
both  countries  is  a  consummation  devoutedly  to  be  wished 
for. 


Are  They  to  Starve  or  Not? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19. 1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  grave  prob- 
lem faces  this  Congress  today  that  even  in  the  face  of  tradi- 
tions and  customs  existing  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
I,  as  a  newly  elected  Member  of  this  body,  would  not  be 
serving  the  best  interests  of  those  who  saw  fit  to  send  me 
here  unless  I  expressed  the  prevaiLng  opinion  among  them 
in  regard  to  the  subject  now  under  discussion. 

When  our  Constitution  was  created,  the  basic  Idea  fostered 
by  its  framers  was  the  equality  of  all  men  In  this  great 
Nation.  By  equality  among  men  they  meant  not  only  politi- 
cal and  social  equality  but  economic  equality  as  wcU.  In 
other  words,  every  man  was  entitled  to  maintain  his  own 
political  and  social  l)eliefs  without  interference  from  those 
who  governed  him.  But  more  important  than  this;  every 
citizen  was  entitled  to  have  a  job  at  a  decent  living  wage 
in  order  that  he  might  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Due  to  a  great  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, including  wars,  panics,  and  depressions,  this 
right  has  been  challenged  many  times  before,  and  today  we 
find  it  again  challenged  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

~  Let  us  consider  the  development  of  this  country  since  the 
formulation  of  our  Constitution  in  a  historical  sense.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  effects  of 
the  industrial  revolutjon  in  Europe  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  this  country,  with  a  consequent  development  of  our 
economic  i-esources.  Large  centers  of  population  arose  around 
factory  sites  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  After  a  while  the 
demand  for  labor  reached  a  saturation  point,  and  those  who 
found  themselves  temporarily  out  of  work  turned  westward. 
It  was  this  class  who  served  as  pioneers  and  helped  to  settle 
the  then  existing  backwoods.  During  the  rest  of  the  century 
there  was  a  steady  migration  of  people  anxious  to  find  new 
places  in  which  to  start  life  over.  This  was  a  healthy  con- 
dition for  the  country  as  a  whole,  because  it  tended  toward 
development  of  natural  and  economic  resources  in  all  parts 
of  this  great  Nation.    But  the  machine  which  had  been  the 
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original  force  bdilnd  this  great  developing  method  had  be- 
come more  powerful  and  efficient  with  each  yeax.  Gradually 
machines  began  to  displace  manpower,  and  there  was  a 
lessening  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Unemployment  became 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Then  the  great  depres- 
sion came  9  years  ago,  and  the  niunbers  of  men  out  of  work 
grew  so  great  that  unemployment,  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  was  a  national  rather  than  a  local  problem. 

The  administration  In  power  at  the  time  this  depression 
began  sought  in  vain  to  effect  remedial  measures.  Their 
efforts  were  futile,  because  unemployment  was  considered  a 
local  problem,  and  rather  than  attempt  some  national  pro- 
gram, the  Republicans  were  content  to  let  the  local  agencies 
do  the  job.  When  the  present  administration  came  to  power, 
•Jiey  took  the  situation  Into  hand  immediately.  Our  great 
President  knew  that  the  local  communities  and  States  were 
practically  bankrupt  from  carrying  the  relief  load.  They 
had  doled  out  money  and  had  received  nothing  in  return. 
•Rie  New  Deal  decided  to  set  up  a  national  system  of  works 
programs,  which  curtailed  unemplosmient  and  gave  men  and 
women  constructive  things  to  do.  Today,  there  are  land- 
-  marks  all  over  the  covmtry  which  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  this  program.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  greatest 
objective  realized,  has  been  the  saving  of  the  morale  of 
millions  of  citizens.  This  statement  is  made  with  authority 
because  California  was  one  of  the  greatest  relief  problems  in 
the  United  States.  In  my  own  district  in  many  sections,  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  people  are  dependent  on  some  form 
of  relief,  and  they  are  as  good  citizens  as  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  private  jobs. 

As  my  historical  analysis  has  shown,  business  has  im- 
proved production,  distribution,  and  marketing  methods. 
But  business  has  failed  to  solve  the  plight  of  those  forced 
from  their  jobs  because  of  these  improvements.  Although 
every  year  more  people  are  losing  their  jobs  because  of  im- 
proved business  methods,  this  very  group  has  failed  to  offer 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  Someone  must  provide  for  them. 
Business  is  not  doing  it.  Local  charitable  organizations  are 
unequal  to  the  task.  Cities  and  States  have  gone  practically 
bankrupt  attempting  to  help  out.  Therefore,  the  national 
administration  has  found  it  necessary  to  step  in  to  prevent 
chaos  and  to  keep  alive  the  American  spirit  among  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  I  say  this,  knowing  the 
thoughts  of  the  average  man  and  the  feeling  among  those 
in  my  own  district,  because  those  who  work  on  these  works 
programs  are  anxious  to  earn  their  living  on  private  proj- 
ects.   I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  this  right  to  them. 

I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  in  justice  to  thase  whom  I  rep- 
resent, to  make  a  plea  for  careful  consideration  of  this  bill 
before  a  final  vote  is  taken.  There  are  issues  involved  which 
are  far  more  important  than  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  with  this  works  program.  Today  we  are 
deciding  whether  or  not  some  people  are  going  to  have  food 
and  shelter  during  the  next  few  months  or  whether  they  are 
to  be  left  to  the  vague  uncertainties  which  will  befall  them 
if  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  them.  What  those  uncertainties 
will  be  time  alone  can  tell,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  describe 
a  few  possibilities.  The  probability  of  many  people  being 
In  want  has  already  been  touched  upon,  but  we  cannot 
underestimate  the  dire  consequences  of  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  depend  upon  the  action  we  take  today. 

Furthermore,  what  are  we  to  do  in  regard  to  the  leisure  time 
of  these  people  if  they  have  no  jobs  to  fill?  Those  of  you  who 
cry  out  the  loudest  about  the  danger  of  the  various  "Isms" 
to  our  national  pohtical  structure  consider  for  just  one  mo- 
ment how  much  greater  Is  the  danger  when  one  has  plenty 
of  time  to  listen  and  read  the  literature  of  discontented 
group.  Are  they  not  flit  subjects  for  those  who  thrive  on 
the  opportunity  of  influencing  downhearted  people  on  the 
futility  of  existence  in  this  country?  This  chance  of  this 
becoming  a  reality  is  enough  In  Itself  to  make  us  realize  that 
no  amount  of  money  is  too  great  when  danger  to  our  govern- 
mental foundation  is  at  stake.  For,  as  our  First  Lady  has 
said: 

Whenever  democracy  fills  the  needs  of  the  people  one  need  have 
no  fear  of  "ian«."  '    *^ 


What  are  we  going  to 


:CORD 


io  about  our  duty,  then,  I  ask  the 
Members  assembled  here  oday?  This  bill  In  its  present  form 
represents  a  figure  $150,(100,000  less  than  the  President  has 
set  as  a  minimum  for  (irrying  us  through  to  June.  Our 
great  leader  has  been  entirely  too  modest  when  we  consider 
the  testimony  of  representative  leaders  and  groups  before  the 
committee  hearings.  The  Workers'  Alliance  has  set  a  figure 
of  $1,050,000,000  as  necessary  for  relief.  The  C.  I.  O.  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  app  ropriate  $1,000,000,000.  The  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Mayors  f  nds  that  $925,000,000  is  the  lowest 
amount  possible  to  get  fcy  on.  Yet  from  the  $875,000,000 
figure  set  by  the  President  this  body  is  considering  a  cut  of 
$150,000,000. 

If  we  are  to  allow  the  amount  which  the  bill  states  as  ade- 
quate, we  know  that  It  ca  i  mean  only  deprivation  for  almost 
a  million  people,  with  a  consequent  loss  in  purchasing  power 
which  will  curtaU,rather  than  help  the  brightening  economic 
picture.  If  we  fail  to  heed  the  warning  of  our  great  leader, 
it  is  only  fair  that  a  test  vote  be  made  on  the  various  esti- 
mates, at  least  that  of  th<  President,  so  the  public  may  know 
in  yeas  and  nays  just  how  each  one  of  us  stands  in  regard  to 
this  vital  issue.  It  is  onir  fair  that  those  who  sent  us  here 
to  Washington  to  perforn^  a  task  know  how  well  that  task  is 
being  performed.  If  we  donfine  our  vote  to  only  that  amount 
reported  by  the  committee,  those  who  elected  us  will  never 
know  how  we  feel  individually  on  the  various  estimates  dis- 
cussed during  the  past  feJw  days. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  to  face  the  issue  squarely  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  known  ny  stand  on  the  various  estimates, 
for  I  will  not  condone  sarvation,  misery,  and  suffering  on 
the  part  of  anyone  if  It  h  2  In  my  power  to  prevent.  I  there- 
fore shall  vote  first  for  the  Workers'  Alliance  request  of 
$1,050,000,000;  but  if  thit  fails,  I  shall  favor  the  $1,000,- 
000.000  which  the  C.  I.  0.  has  endorsed:  that  failing.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  American  Council  of  Mayors'  estimate  of  $925,- 

;ful,  I  shall  support  the  President's 

ind  lastly,  the  lesser  amount  which 

which  Is  the  least  we  can  do  for 


000,000;  if  that  Is  unsucc 
proposal  of  $875,000,000; 
the  committee  recommi 
our  people. 

I  rest  assured  that  I 
considered  many  things 


4ave  done  my  duty,  because  I  have 
in  reaching  my  decisions.    I  have 


listened  to  the  pleas  of  tl  iose  who  sent  me  here  to  perform  a 
job.  I  have  listened  to  the  words  of  our  great  President. 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  balance  the  "dollars  and  cents"  Budget, 
I  am  still  more  anxious  t^  balance  the  human  budget. 

as  his  vote  is  cast  that  the  lives  of 

balance. 


Let  every  man  considei 
human  beings  are  in  the 


Urging  That  the 
for 


Gat  PS 


of  Palestine  Be  Kept  Open 
Jewish  Refugees 
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or 
IN  THE  HOUSI 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMQ  TON 


YORK. 


Mr.  FISH.    Ml-.  Speaker 
my  remarks  in  the  Congi 
lowing  speech  I  made  at 
of  the  Palestine  mandate 
on  November  2,  1938: 

I  come  here  tonight  not  , 
American  who  loathes  and 
and  persecution  everywhere 

I  am  glad,  as  the  coauthor 
the  Congress  in  1922  urgin 
Palestine,  to  join   you   in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  cential 
tine. 


or 


HAMILTON  FISH 

NEW    YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  18,  1939 


PISH  AT  MECCA  TEMPLE,  NEW 
!fOVEMBER  2,  1938 


under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 

(Sessional  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 

mass  meeting  for  the  preservation 

held  at  Mecca  Temple,  In  New  York. 


(.8  a  Republican  or  Democrat  but  as  an 

abhors  bigotry,  intolerance,  injustice. 

In  the  world. 

of  the  Zionist  resolution  that  p>assed 

a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people  in 

■our  demands   that   the  refugees  from 

Europe  be  permitted  to  enter  Pales- 
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The  Congress  has  ofllcially  approved  the  policy  eniinclated  In  the 
Balfour  resolution  and  the  promises  and  pledges  given  to  the 
Jewish  people  of  all  nations  during  the  World  War.  We  are  asking 
the  British  Government  to  fulfill  its  promises  and  carry  out  Its 
obligations.  I  am  unwUllng  to  believe  that  the  British  Government 
will  by  any  lack  of  action  on  Its  part  permit  the  Balfour  resolution 
to  become  another  "scrap  of  paper."  I  refuse  to  even  consider  the 
possibUity  of  such  a  perfidious  action. 

Americans  of  Jewish  origin  have  a  right  to  use  every  Influence 
In  their  power  In  urging  our  Government  to  persuade  the  British 
mandate  authorities  to  keep  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  as  a  haven 
for  the  persecuted  and  terror-stricken  Jews  of  central  Europ)e.  The 
plight  of  thousands  of  Jews  fleeing  from  oppression  and  racial 
and  religious  hatred  Is  a  stark  human  tragedy,  the  worst  and  black- 
est example  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Even  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  wUd  beasts  have  their  places  of  refuge,  but  persecuted 
Jews  wlU  have  none  if  Palestine  Is  closed  to  them.  That  ancient 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  given  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  and  his 
people,  must  be  milntalned  as  a  honieland  for  the  Jews,  and  we 
Americans  propose  to  exert  our  Influence  openly  to  uphold  this 
policy  that  Congress  has  approved. 

The  Jews  have  already  shown  that  they  can  txim  that  land, 
despoiled  by  the  Turks  for  centuries.  Into  a  new  garden  spot  of 
foodstuffs,  fruit,  and  fertility  by  their  energy  and  labor.  Vast  sums 
of  money  have  flowed  from  America,  England,  and  other  countries 
to  buy  and  develop  lands  In  Palestine  for  Jewish  colonists  on  the 
assurances  contained  in  the  Balfour  resolution. 

The  Arabs  have  vast  territories  for  their  people,  much  of  which 
Is  undeveloped.  They  are  one  race  that  is  not  cramped  for  land, 
and  they  have  benefited  by  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  the  influx 
of  money  from  America  which  has  provided  them  with  employment. 
I  urge  people  of  Jewish  origin  In  America  to  protest  and  continue 
to  protest  to  the  President  and  the  State  Department  in  behalf  of 
their  coreligionists  In  central  Europe  on  the  basis  of  Justice,  human- 
ity, and  pledges  given.  This  is  primarily  your  flght,  although  aU 
Americans  who  hate  Injustice,  persecution,  and  Inhumanity  will 
Eupport  you. 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  be  steadfast,  continue  to  press  the  flght  to 
the  end,  and  if  you  are  united  you  cannot  fail.  At  all  times 
remember  you  are  Americans,  and  that  the  American  flag  Is  the 
flag  of  tolerance,  not  bigotry,  class  or  racial  hatred:  of  freedom,  not 
compulsion  or  dictatorship:  of  a  free  ballot  under  free  institutions, 
and  not  a  government  by  the  bullet  and  persecution. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Germany,  where  the  Jewish 
people  have  been  outlawed  and  declassed,  but  in  Germany  there 
were  only  600.000  Jews  in  a  population  of  over  60.000.000.  The 
Inhuman  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Rumania  has  shocked  the  American  people.  They  are  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  racial  and  religious  persecution  as  being  detrimental 
to  humanity.  Justice,  and  world  peace. 

I  believe  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  central 
Europe  Is  "so  enormous  as  to  Impart  to  them  an  International 
character,  In  redress  of  which  all  countries,  governments,  and  creeds 
are  alike  interested."  These  are  the  identical  words  used  by  my 
grandfather  in  1872.  when,  as  Secretary  of  State  In  President  Grant's 
administration,  he  protested  the  outrages  and  intolerance  practiced 
against  the  Jews  by  the  Rumanian  Government  at  that  time. 

The  Jews  in  America  have  ser-  ed  our  country  loyally  In  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  In  war.  No  one  has  the  right  to  Impugn  their 
patriotism  or  love  of  America.  No  group  owes  more  to  our  country, 
and  none  should  be  more  willing  to  make  greater  sacriflces  to  up- 
hold and  defend  our  free  institutions  and  representative  and  con- 
stitutional government,  under  -which  they  have  foxmd  sectirlty. 
peace,  and  prosperity  as  in  no  other  nation  in  the  world. 

With  large  parts  of  Central  Europe  aflame  with  violent  anti- 
Semitism,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  Introduced  the  Zionist 
resolution,  which  has  already  helped  to  provide  a  refuge  for  400,000 
persecuted  Jews. 

Large  sections  of  Palestine  have  been  restored  and  rehabilitated 
by  these  Jewish  Immigrants,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  British  Govern:  -.ent  will  permit  several  hundred 
thousand  of  the  exiled  German.  Austrian,  and  Rumanian  Jews  to 
find  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  home  in  Palestine,  that  ancient  land  of 
their  fathers. 


A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Destructive  and  Creative 
Forces  of  Modern  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  19. 1939 


SPEECH   OF  HON.    WILLIAM   I.   SIROVICH,   OF   NEW  YORK.    IN 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.  JANUARY  18,  1937 


Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  requests  for  the  speech  I  delivered 


in  the  House  on  January  18. 1937.  entitled  "A  Critical  Analysis 
of  the  Destructive  and  Creative  Forces  of  Modem  History,"  I 
have  been  given  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Sfxakzx.  Under  the  previous  order  of  the  Ho\i«e.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SibovichI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SiKovicH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  hour  that  has  been  allotted  to 
me  to  address  the  House  I  Intend  to  analyse  the  destructive  and 
creative  forces  of  modem  world  history  and  shall  endeavor  to  show 
the  relationship  between  communism,  nasl-lsm,  and  New  Deal 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  modem  man  has  problems.  The  medieval  man 
had  no  problems  at  all.  Everything — his  religion,  his  aclence,  hlB 
economy,  his  art — was  given  to  blzn  by  the  church,  the  supreme 
authority  of  life.  This  happy  Idyll  came  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  the 
break-down  of  medieval  unlversallsm,  with  its  ideal  of  one  church. 
one  language,  and  one  state,  and  was  replaced  by  Individualism, 
through  the  Reformation  in  the  north  and  the  Renaissance  in  the 
south.  Then  the  real  drama  of  modem  man  began.  Man's  age-old 
conviction  that  the  earth  Is  the  center  of  the  world  was  destroyed. 
Copernicus  showed  him  that  the  earth  and  not  the  sun  is  moving. 
Columbus  showed  him  that  the  earth  has  no  edge  or  end.  With  the 
destruction  of  man's  centiiry-old  cosmologlcal  and  planetary  views, 
man's  old  beliefs  and  convictions  concerning  himself,  nature,  des- 
tiny, and  his  position  in  life  slowly  imderwent  radical  changes  and 
burdened  him  with  new  problems.  His  new  cognitions  and  convic- 
tions fired  him  to  new  ambitions.  When  his  old  cosmologlcal  view* 
were  shattered,  his  religious  beliefs  and  Intellectual  superstitions 
were  also  shaken  to  their  very  foundations.  In  discovering  new 
worlds  he  discovered  himself,  religiously  in  the  Reformation  and 
intellectually  and  artistically  in  the  Renaissance.  The  Reformation 
led  to  a  new  allnement  of  social  and  political  forces,  to  the  creation 
of  the  united  German  nation  as  a  result  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  founding  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  result  at 
England's  emancipation  from  Rome  and  its  tremendotis  aea  victories 
over  the  Spanish  Armada. 

In  the  south,  however,  the  discovery  of  man  resulted  In  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  art.  new  philosophy,  and  new  science  and  notably 
to  a  new  mathematics  which  Is  the  beginning  of  the  technological 
age.     Our  entire  industrial  civilization  Would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  new  mathematics.     In  the  north  the  rediscovery  of  man 
through  the  Reformation  led  to  a  great  religious  crisis,  which  was 
terminated  only  upon  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  In  1648.  In 
the  course  of  which  Germany  was  nearly  destroyed.     It  was  only 
after  that   bloody   war   that   the   schism   within   Christianity   de- 
veloped into  a  new  and  permanent  order,  Catholicism  on  one  side 
and  Protestantism  on  the  other.     But  no  sooner  was  the  religious 
Issue  settled  than  the  political  struggle  against  the  growing  despot- 
Ism  of  the  monarchy  began  on  the  European  Continent.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  French  Revolution,  with  Its  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  resist  the  despot,  had  Its  beginning  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It  took  almost   100  years  for 
this  theory  to  become  the  common  possession  of  the  masses,  and 
It  took  all  the  stupidity  of  political  absolutism  to  arouse  the  masses 
to  resistance  and  rebellion.     It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  to  a  certain  extent  the  French  Revolution,  with  it» 
program  of  the  political  emancipation  of  man.  was  only  the  after- 
math of  the  Reformation,  with  Its  doctrine  of  the  religious  emanci- 
pation of  man.     In  the  world  In  which  man  Is  religiously  emanci- 
pated he  also  wants  to  be  politically  free.    Thtis  the  political  crisis 
In  the  western  world  epitomized  by  the  French  Revolution,  was 
only  a  logical  aftermath  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  spent  itself 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     From  that  time  on 
western  man  became  pcUtlcaUy  btisy.     It  took  him  a  hundred  years 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  political  struggle.     In  1789  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out.  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  energies  which  generated  from  it  were  exhausted.     By  18,50  the 
French  Revolution  was  only  a  matter  of  the  past.     But  no  sooner 
had  the  political  struggle  come  to  an  end  than  the  economic  strug- 
gle began. 

In  1848,  the  year  of  storm  and  stress,  which  witnessed  the  last 
tremor  of  the  French  Revolution,  Karl  Marx  published  his  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  which,  however,  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
made  but  little  Impression.  A  few  years  later  Karl  Marx  published 
his  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  which  he  described  In  a  letter  to 
La  Salle,  as  a  prelude  to  his  work.  Das  Kapltal.  It  was  not  be- 
fore the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  doctrine  of  Karl 
Marx  became  the  driving  force  In  political  life  on  the  European 
Continent. 

From  afar  It  may  seem  that  Karl  Marx  In  demanding  economic 
equality  for  all  men  is,  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  Luther  and  Danton.  Martin  Luther  demanded  religious 
equality.  Danton  political  equality,  and  Karl  Marx  economic 
equality.  This,  however,  is  only  an  optical  illtislon,  for  Martm 
Luther  demanded  not  only  reUglbus  equality  but  religious  freedom 
as  weU.  Danton,  as  the  central  figure  of  the  French  Revolution, 
demanded  not  only  political  equality  but  also  political  freedom, 
freedom  from  a  static  order;  but  Karl  Marx  abhors  freedom.  He 
emphasizes  equality  to  the  exclusion  of  freedom  because  to  him  the 
driving  force  In  history  Is  economics.  Karl  Marx's  man  Is  not  a 
thinking,  singing,  painting,  or  in  general  a  creative  man.  but  is  pri- 
marily an  economic  hungry  man,  always  In  quest  of  food.  Marx's 
economic  interpretation  of  history,  which  Is  the  foundation  upon 
which  socialism  and  communism  have  developed,  and  upon  which 
Marx's  great  reputation  has  been  founded,  is  based  upon  the  phllo- 
1  sophlcal    contemplation    that    the    workmgman    bas    always    been 
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exploited  economically  and  that  the  flxml  goal  of  history  Is  economi- 
cally satisfied  masses  becarise  man's  preoccupation  In  life  Is  food. 

As  against  this  economic  materialistic  conception  of  history  of 
Karl  Marx,  with  the  masses  alone  being  visible  on  the  stage,  there 
is  the  individualistic  conception  of  history  of  Thomas  Curlyle  and 
Prtedrich  Nietzsche.  Just  as  to  Karl  Marx  the  economically  satis- 
fied masses  are  the  objective  of  the  historical  process,  so  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  the  great  creative  personality,  the  great  man  Is  the  goal  of 
history.  Marx  says  that  the  masses  make  history;  Thomas  Carlyls 
contends  that  the  p>er8onallty  makes  history.  How  political  history 
is  made  Carlyle  showed  In  his  biography  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
How  International  history  is  made  he  portrayed  in  his  individualistic 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  made  by  personalities, 
not  by  the  masses.  How  cultiiral  history  is  made  is  shown  in  his 
Life  of  Ooethe.  But  while  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  disciplined  and 
"^*elined  Scotia*,  nan,  was  satisfied  with  the  thesis  that  the  person- 
ality makes  history,  Prledrlch  Nietzsche,  the  ruthless  and  eccentric 
German ,  Insisted  that  the  personality  is  history  and  that  the  masses 
are  only  a  means  of  an  end — ^to  bring  forth  the  great  personality. 
Consequently  Nletst^che  maintained  that  the  great  personality  has  a 
right  to  use  tiie  masses  as  he  pleases,  for  the  masses  are  only  the 
fertilizers  of  history.  Just  as  K.'irl  Marx  is  inspired  by  the  masses,  so 
Is  Priedrich  Nietzsche  Inspired  by  the  overpowering  personality.  His 
regard  for  the  great  personality  Is  not  limited  to  the  conqueror,  to 
the  great  ruler,  or  to  the  great  artist,  but  also  to  the  great  revolu- 
tionist, to  the  great  moralist.  Hence  Nietzsche's  admiration  for  th« 
Bible  as  a  book  of  great  heroes  and  ovcrtowering  personalities. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  two  contradicting  philoso- 
phies of  history,  the  Indlvlduallrtic  of  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche  and 
the  coUectlvlstlc  of  Karl  Marx,  drew  their  Inspirations  from  two  self- 
eontradlctlng  philosophies  of  nature.  The  individualistic  concep- 
tion of  history  took  its  cue  from  Darwin,  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
sxirvlval  of  the  fittest.  Carlyle's  development  of  personality  antici- 
pated Darwin's  biological  evolution  of  man.  Nietzsche  has  applied 
this  theory  of  Darwin  to  the  historical  process  in  the  evolution  of 
personality.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  bio- 
logical doctrine;  consequently,  both  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche  took  their 
inspiration  from  biological  nature,  of  which  the  Jungle  is  the 
highest  form.  In  the  Jungle  the  overpowering  animal  personality 
alone  rules,  the  strongest  reigns  supreme.  But  Karl  Marx  calls 
his  philosophy  of  history  materialistic,  not  only  because  of  his 
conviction  that  material  things  alone  move  men  to  action  but  be- 
cause he  drew  his  inspiration,  not  from  biological  nature,  but  from 
inanimate  nature,  from  the  world  of  dead  matter,  which  is  governed 
I  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  only. 

Marx's  philosophy  of  history  was  greatly  influenced  by  that  of 
the  German  philosopher  Hegel.  Change,  sajrs  Hegel,  Is  the  form  In 
which  an  unchanging  absolute,  which  he  calls  "logos."  reveals 
Itself.  Every  true  manifestation  of  the  logos  discloses  Itself  In  three 
stages.  First,  there  is  the  creative  Idea  or  thesis,  which  being  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  formation  of  its 
opposite  idea,  which  Hegel  calls  the  "antithesis."  The  thesis  and 
antithesis  battle  with  one  another,  and  out  of  their  conflict  a  new 
and  higher  truth  emerges  which  he  calls  the  synthesis.  This  syn- 
thesis. In  turn,  again  becomes  a  thesis,  giving  rise  to  its  counterpart, 
the  antithesis,  with  which  It  battles  to  form  a  new  and  still  higher 
idea,  the  new  synthesis.  This  process  continues  to  function  un- 
endingly, leading  always  to  an  ever  higher  and  more  developed  sjm- 
thesls.    This  philosophic  conflict  is  known  as  the  triadlc  rhythm. 

Marx  borrowed  Hegel's  triadlc  rhythm,  but  applied  it  in  a  re- 
stricted sense  to  materialism,  and  evolved  what  he  calls  his  "dia- 
lectic materialism."  Lenin  called  "dialectic  materlall&m"  the  living 
•oul  of  Marxism,  "its  fundamental  theoretical  root."  Marx  con- 
tended that  labor  is  the  thesis,  capital  the  antithesis,  and  the  class- 
less society  is  the  synthesis.  But  here  the  triadic  rhythm  ends, 
and  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Marx's  application  of  Hegel's 
formula  has  produced  only  a  limited  triadic  rhythm.  Although 
Karl  Marx  was  a  left  Hegelian,  he  was  much  more  anchored  philo- 
sophically In  the  French  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century  of 
Dideixtt  and  Lamettrie.  who  contended  that  man  was  a  machine, 
than  in  German  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

According  to  Karl  Marx,  the  development  of  a  system  of  produc- 
tion, based  upon  the  notion  of  private  property,  divided  society  into 
classes  and  brought  the  state  into  being.  The  state  is,  therefore,  a 
class  organization  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  o£ 
the  possessing  group  agsUnst  the  nonpoesessing  classes.  It  stands 
for  the  protection  of  private  property,  and  the  power  to  continue  to 
exploit  the  masses. 

Karl  Bklarx  contends,  however,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  exploiting 
class,  the  abolition  of  private  property,  the  disappearance  of  class 
distinctions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  classless  society  will  abolish 
the  need  for  the  state,  and  will  make  It  entirely  superfluous.  The 
state  will  not  be  needed  for  exploitation,  since  this  will  be  done 
away  with.  Neither  will  the  state  be  needed  to  carry  out  economic 
functions,  since  these  will  be  j)erformed  far  more  efficiently  by  eco- 
nomic organizations.  Nor  will  the  state  be  needed  to  exercise  police 
functions,  since  private  property  and  class  Inequality,  the  causes  of 
crime,  will  no  longer  e.xist.  The  state  will  then  wither  away  and  a 
•tateless,  classless  society  will  be  bom.  Marx  nowhere  describes  the 
new  society  which  Is  to  replace  the  old.  He  declares  that  each  revo- 
lution will  produce  Its  own  laws  and  systems. 

Marx  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  historical  destinies  of  man,  and  he  answered  It 
in  his  own  way.  The  historical  destinies  of  man  are  to  make  pos- 
sible the  economically  satisfied  masses.  This  satisfaction  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  otdlecUvizlng  production  and  the  distribution 


of  goods  and  by  taking  out 


the  private  profit  of  all  business.    The 


Intellectual  reaction  to  Maix  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  later  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche,  Just  as  the  political  reaction  to  Lenin  was,  first, 
Mussolini  and  later  Hitler  ajid  Stalin.  These  spectzlations  regarding 
man's  historical  destinies  hiive  fired  the  imagination  of  other  nota- 
ble contemporaries  and  havt  brought  forth  a  number  of  other  inter- 
esting philosophical  interpn  tations  of  history  which  contradict  both 
Karl  Marx  and  his  antagor  ists,  Carlyle  and  Nietasche.  The  great 
Russian  writer,  Leo  Tolstoi,  disgusted  with  Marxian  materialism  and 
Nietzschean  sensuousness,  i  roclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  and 
pious  soul  as  the  goal  of  hla  tory.  To  purify  the  soul  and  to  become 
holy,  man  has  to  abandon  1  toth  pleasure  and  the  search  for  wealth. 
He  must  try  to  overcome  h  s  senses,  and  attain  peace  of  mind  and 
serenity. 

This  relapse  into  a  mild  Buddhism  found  its  reaction  in  Freud, 
who  proclaimed  aloud  that  man  Is  not  primarily  a  food  seeker,  as  is 
claimed  by  Karl  Marx,  or  a  !  lollness  seeker,  as  maintained  by  Tolstoi, 
but  that  man  is  primaril; '  a  sensuous  being,  whose  actions  are 
motivated  by  sex  and  not  fa  ^  hunger  or  holiness.  Man  must  satisfy 
his  sexual  urges — that  is  hi  >  first  and  last  motive  in  all  his  actions. 
Wagner's  doctrine  of  the  pr;  macy  of  force  epitomized  by  the  mytho- 
logical deities,  and  Bergson'^  doctrine  of  the  instincts  and  Urges,  are 
only  corollaries  of  the  persofiality  doctrines  of  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche. 

TTie  primacy  of  hunger,  power  of  f>ersonallty,  piu-e  sex  and  antisex 
of  holiness  are  the  great  motives  of  the  modem  philosophy  of 
history,  but  none  has  made  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  masses  aa 
that  of  Karl  Marx,  who  to4lay  Is  the  most  disputed,  the  most  dis- 
cussed, and  most  contested  figure  in  modem  history.  Today  the 
modem  world  is  divided  irto  two  groups — ^the  Marxists  and  anti- 
Marxists.  The  anti-Marxisi  s  again  are  also  divided  into  two  camps — 
the  Fascists  and  antl-Fasci  its.  For  the  rise  of  fasclEm,  Marx  alone 
is  responsible.  The  rise  and  development  of  this  powerful  force  in 
contemporary  history  is  sc  lely  due  to  the  false  prophecy  of  Karl 
Marx  that  the  modern  econ  omic  process  will  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  the  middle  classes  and  t )  the  formation  of  two  classes  only — the 
working  and  the  capitalis^  class.  The  working  class  will  be  the 
overwhelming  majority  and  the  capitalist  class  a  negligible  minority. 
It  stands  to  reason,  says  Marx,  that  the  vast  nuijority  will  not 
permit  the  small  minorltj  to  exploit  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
revolution  will  take  the  po'  vet  away  from  it  and  introduce,  through 
the  dictatorship  of  the  pro  etariat,  the  Conununist  order  of  things. 
But  what  has  really  happened  is  tiiis:  The  middle  cls^s,  instead  at 
decreasing  in  nimibers  as  Karl  Marx  predicted,  grew  ntunerlcally 
stronger  from  decade  to  de:ade.  Today  it  can  challenge  both  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

This  middle  class  today  and  not  the  small  capitalist  group,  is 
disputing  the  position  of  conununism  in  the  world  and  is  fighting 
communism.  The  middle  class  Is  more  avaricious  than  the  big 
capitalists.  Its  horizon  Is  small  and  its  perspective  narrow.  It  i3 
more  afraid  of  losing  what  it  has  than  is  big  capital.  Besides,  the 
class  of  the  very  rich  is  n<  t  of  recent  date.  It  has  traditions  and 
perspectives  and  it  takes  a  calm  view  of  things.  The  middle  class 
is  only  100  years  old,  a  new  arrival,  which  is  very  Jealous  of  its 
possessions,  and  it  is  easUy  frightened  by  rebellion.  From  its  point 
of  view  communism  Is  oiequal  with  compulsory  proletarization. 
The  fear  of  commimlsm  an  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  is  the 
source  of  strength  of  all  Fascist  movements.  It  Is  more  antl- 
Communifit;  it  Is  more  teirorized  by  communism  than  the  upper 
classes.  Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia,  the  two  European  middle - 
class  nations,  have  not  r(  cognized  Russia  3ret,  and  Holland,  the 
middle-class  nation,  is  nwire  frightened  by  communism  than  rich 
England  and  France. 

To  fight  it  successfully  and  to  form  an  Iron  wall  against  any 
further  expansion  of  communism,  fascism  has  adopted  all  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Inquisition — co|icentration  camps,  dictatorships,  tortxire 
chambers,  spying  systems,  land  the  deification  of  the  State.  Since 
communism  has  created  foi  the  workers  a  devil  in  the  form  of  capi- 
talists, the  Fascists  have  aeated  for  their  own  adherents  an  imagi- 
nary bogey  In  the  form  (if  WMnmunism.  Both  know  that  their 
followers  have  to  have  a  great  object  of  hate  and  both  give  them 
that  object.  Both  dictat<  rshlps  need  these  bogeys  to  maintain 
themselves  in  power. 

The  division  of  western  hiunanity  into  Conununist  and  Fascist 
places  the  liberals  In  a  tra]  1c  position.  The  liberals,  too.  belong  to 
the  middle  classes.  They  i  epresent  the  older  and  more  rooted  ele- 
ment of  the  middle  classes — people  who  are  not  easily  frightened 
and  who  take  a  calmer  vl^w  of  things.  These  liberals  tuiderstand 
the  limitations  and  the  shartcomlngs  of  communism.  They  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  one-sided_bropo8ltlon  and  that  It  will  never  become 
a  tenet  of  all  humanity.  "They  wait  for  the  day  when  commxinism 
In  Russia  will  undergo  liberal  changes  and  will  adjust  itself  more  to 
western  conditions.  The.s^  liberals  are  anti-Communist,  but  they 
are  also  antl-Fasclst.  Thejj  believe  In  democracy  and  reject  fascism 
and  communism  as  Incompatible  with  true  liberalism.  They  see  In 
both  fascism  and  commtmism  medieval  forms  of  economics  and 
politics.  In  the  Middle  Ag«|s  life  was  regulated  by  authoritarian  and 
totalitarian  powers.  The  iiidlvidual  was  deprived  of  all  freedom.  In 
the  Fascist  and  Cmnmuni«t  states  human  life  is  mechanized  and 
htmrian  beings  reduced  to  tke  position  of  machines,  vrtthout  freedom 
.  to  think  or  to  speak  their  o  vn  mind.  Jvist  as  democracy  rejects  both 
fascism  and  communism,  sj  both  reject  democracy  as  Incompatible 
with  their  own  doctrines.  However,  their  fight  with  both  sinister 
forces  is  Just  a  sideshow.  Itie  main  show  Is  a  life  and  death  struggle 
between  fascism  and  comxiunlsm,  and  the  success  and  failure  of 
fascism  depends  upon  the  juccess  and  failure  of  communism. 

Fascism  is  a  reaction  to  o  immunism,  and  the  historical  experience 
of  the  last  20  years  bears  o|it  this  thesis.    Mussolini  was  the  answer 
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to  Lcnln  and  Hitler  the  response  to  Stalin.  Marxism  In  its  present 
form  is  an  intellectual  proposition.  To  the  present  day  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communism  claim  that  they  represent  the  scientific 
point  of  view  and  that  their  economic  doctrines  are  based  on  science 
only,  while  the  economic  doctrines  of  their  Fascist  antagonists  are 
based  on  superstition,  traditionalism,  m3rstlcism.  or  ignorance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Engels.  the  collaborator  of  Karl  Marx,  claims  that 
Marx  was  the  first  scientific  economist  of  modern  times.  Whether 
we  think  that  Marx's  claims  to  science  have  a  basis  in  reality  or  not, 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  made  proves  that  Marxism  is  con- 
sciously, at  least,  a  rationalist  phenomenon.  The  Fascists,  however, 
admit  that  they  are  opposed  to  rationalism,  to  intellectualism,  and 
to  pure  science,  and  are  guided  by  emotions.  It  is  possible  to  argue 
with  resison,  even  if  It  be  beclouded,  as  is  the  case  with  every  dog- 
matic. The  place  to  argue  this  proposition  is  not  the  schoolroom, 
but  the  legislative  hall,  where  laws  are  enacted  for  the  nation  and 
where  every  legislator  seeks  a  wider  orientation  and  real  intellectual 
enlightenment  on  the  laws  for  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  therefore  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  in  the  trends  of  contemporary  history  that 
I  have  thus  far  stated  In  my  address. 

The  attempt  to  liberate  man  economically  following  upon  the 
attempt  to  emancipate  man  religiously  by  the  Reformation  and 
politically  by  the  French  Revolution  has  culminated  In  a  struggle 
whose  outcome  may  spell  the  end  of  western  civilization  unless 
liberal  America,  headed  by  President  Roosevelt,  succeeds  in  pre- 
serving for  man  the  great  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Renaissance.  The  present  struggle  is  economic  in  character  and 
is  fought  today  by  two  contending  groups,  the  Communists  and  the 
Fascists.  The  one  group,  swearing  by  Karl  Marx,  is  materialistic 
and  tries  to  reduce  the  entire  cultviral  process  to  an  economic 
process.  Karl  Marx  has  invented  a  man,  the  homo  economicus,  the 
hungry  man,  who  as  an  isolated  tj-pe  is  a  pure  myth,  for  this  homo 
economicus  does  not  exist  in  reahty.  Man  is  not  only  a  hungry 
man  but  is  also  a  thinking  man.  a  feeling  man,  a  playing  man,  an 
ambitious  man,  a  spiritual  man.  The  color  white  is  composed  of 
its  6p;ctroscopic  colors — violet,  blue,  green,  indigo,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red.  So.  likewise,  man  consists  of  all  his  attributes  and  not 
of  one  of  them.  Jtist  as  communism  has  created  a  myth,  the  hungry 
man.  to  establish  its  rule,  so  has  fascism  created  another  myth,  the 
Instinctive  man,  who  is  thirsty  for  power  to  establish  his  domina- 
tion. The  instinctive  man  of  the  Fascist  Is  no  more  a  reality  than 
is  the  economic  man  of  the  Marxists,  for  man  is  not  only  hungry  for 
pcwer  but  also  for  beauty  and  truth.  The  fight  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Fascists  is  really  a  fight  about  the  one  or  the 
other  attribute  of  man  and  not  about  man  in  general.  In  the 
course  of  this  struggle  man  Is  being  disfigured,  for  he  is  being 
turned  Into  a  bsast,  either  a  devouring  or  a  domineering  beast. 
It  took  humanity  thousands  of  years  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
spiritual  personality  of  man  and  of  man's  totality  of  personality. 
The  prophets  of  Israel,  Socrates,  Plato,  Jesus,  the  Reformation,  the 
Renaissance.  Kant,  have  all  taught  one  great  truth,  the  spiritual 
personality  and  Epirltual  character  of  man.  They  all  established 
the  truth  that  man  Is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  the  sensuous  and 
supersensuous,  and  that  man  has  therefore  double  functions  to 
perform  and  double  duties  to  fulfill,  morally  and  spiritually.  But 
in  the  fight  of  the  Communists  and  the  Fascists  for  the  domination 
of  man  the  latter  is  reduced  to  a  caricature  of  real  humanity,  he 
Is  deprived  of  his  spiritual  personality,  and  is  presented  either  as 
a  machine,  as  is  the  case  with  Marxian  philosophy,  which  drew  its 
inspiration  from  French  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
as  a  beast,  as  is  the  case  with  Nazis.  The  great  teacher  of  nazl- 
ism.  Spengler,  says:  "Man  is  a  beast,  and  the  beast  must  be  curbed, 
and  only  the  totalitarian  state  can  curb  him."  The  materialistic 
economists  say  that  man  is  a  machine  and  has  to  be  driven  like  a 
machine,  and  only  the  dictatorial  state  can  drive  him. 

The  New  Deal,  on  the  other  hand,  as  formulated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  clings  tenaciously  to  the  eternal  truth  that  man  \a  a 
spiritual  being  and  that  he  is  a  being  of  many  attributes  and,  like 
the  cclor  white,  cannot  be  divided  into  component  parts  without 
destroying  him.  The  real  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  is  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  totality  of  man's  personality  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
attempts  to  destroy  it.  The  New  Deal  is  a  Biblical  proposition  and 
President  Roosevelt  Is  a  Biblical  character,  because  both  Insist  upon 
the  spiritual  character  of  man,  who  must  never  be  a  means  to  an 
end  but  alwa>-s  an  end  in  himself.  Consequently,  he  must  never  l>e 
exploited,  oppressed,  or  humiliated.  He  can  never  be  either  a 
machine  or  a  beast  of  burden,  but  must  always  be  treated  like  a 
human  being,  with  respect  and  dignity.  The  legislation  of  the  New 
Deal  has  this  object  in  view;  To  preserve  the  dignity  of  man.  so  that 
he  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  his  fellow  man. 
(Applause.)  This  necessitates  the  curbing  of  rugged  individualism, 
which  has  degenerated  Into  ragged  individualism,  and  bringing 
about  a  Just  distribution  of  wealth  without  however  destroying  the 
basis  of  our  civilization.  The  totality  of  human  personality,  which 
is  the  combination  of  all  of  man's  urges  and  instincts,  stands  for 
evolution  and  not  for  revolution,  but  whoever  identifies  man  with 
any  one  of  his  instincts,  such  as  hunger,  sex,  holiness,  personality, 
or  the  will  to  power,  which  is  a  disintegrated  part  of  the  totality  of 
human  personality,  must  stand  for  revolution,  for  bloodshed,  and 
for  cruelty,  and  must  destroy  the  image  of  God  In  man.  The 
struggle,  therefore,  between  these  three  contending  forces — com- 
mtmism, fascism,  and  the  New  Deal — simmers  down  to  a  struggle 
for  either  the  totality  or  the  partiality  of  the  human  p>erscnallty. 
Either  man  is  identical  with  all  of  his  attributes  or  he  is  identical 
with  any  of  his  many  attributes:  in  short,  he  is  either  man  or  beast. 


On  the  basis  of  the  totality  of  man's  personality,  humanity  has 
established  a  culture  and  a  civilization.  To  preserve  It  and  to  guard 
It  is  the  primary  motive  and  ultimate  task  of  the  New  Deal  To 
destroy  that  culture  and  civilization  and  to  introduce  instead  regu- 
lated Jungle,  either  in  the  form  of  fascism  or  communism,  is  the 
primary  motive  and  ultimate  task  of  either  communism  or  fascism. 

To  us  who  believe  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  man's  highest  Ideals 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt  will  emerge  victor 
from  this  world  historic  strtiggle.     | Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  therefore  aUempt  to  dissect  the  five  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  Marxian  socialism,  as  conceived  by 
Karl  Marx  in  his  tremendous  work  Das  Kapltal  and  his  Commu- 
nist Manifesto,  which  have  been  translated  into  every  civilized 
langruage  of  the  world,  and  which  are  tlie  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  commvmism  and  socitLllsm  have  been  evolved. 
The  first,  the  Economic  Interpretatlor.  of  History: 

"In  every  historic  epoch."  reads  t)ie  preface  to  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  "the  prevailing  mode  of  economic  production  and  ex- 
change, and  the  social  organization  necessarily  following  from  it.  Is 
the  basis  upon  wiilch  is  built  up.  and  from  which  alone  can  l>e  ex- 
plained, the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch." 

What  Is  my  answer  to  Karl  Marx's  economic  Interpretation  of 
history?  Mr.  Speaker,  whoever  is  familiar  with  the  Marxist  theory 
will  admit  that  it  stands  and  falls  with  his  economic  and  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history.  Karl  Marx  contends  that  the  all- 
driving  power  in  hisUsry  is  economics,  the  hungry  man.  or  the 
'•homo  economicus." 

We  admit  that  man  is  hungry,  but  we  know  that  he  is  thirsty, 
too,  thirsty  not  only  for  water  but  for  knowledge,  for  beauty,  for 
inspiration,  and  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
quenching  of  this  thirst,  as  he  is  ready  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  to 
satisfy  his  hunger. 

Tlie  difference  between  us  and  Karl  Marx  is  that  we  are  not  deny- 
ing that  man  is  hungry,  but  we  challenge  the  assertion  that  he  is 
driven  by  hunger  only.  The  hungry  mun  of  Karl  Marx  is  a  myth. 
He  has  never  existed  and  never  will  exist.  Since  Marx  Insists  that 
man's  reality  is  hunger  only,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  history 
of  the  world  should  be  a  history  of  economic  struggles  only. 

Neither  Marx  himself  nor  any  of  his  followers  have  ever  even 
attempted  to  explain  the  first  300  years  of  Chrit<tian  history  in  terma 
of  Marxist  history.  When  tens  of  thousands  of  pious  men  and 
women  adopted  Christianity,  in  spite  of  tlie  dangers  and  i>crils  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected,  did  they  do  it  for  economic  reasons? 
Oi-  is  it  not  true  ttxat  adopting  Christianity  meant  sacrificing  every- 
thing, not  only  their  properties  but  also  their  liberties  and  their 
very  lives?  Of  course,  you  all  know  the  history  of  early  Christianity, 
with  its  martyrdom  and  tragedies.  Tou  all  know  the  history  of 
levolutions  end  the  tragic  fate  of  revolutionary  leaders.  Did  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  revolutionists  who  in 
adopting  the  cause  of  revolution  sacrifice  their  stations  in  life, 
their  liberties,  their  privileges,  do  It  only  to  gain  material  wealth? 
Again  I  say  no.  Is  not  the  heroism  and  self-sacrificing  idealism  of 
the  Russian  revolutionary  leaders,  and  even  of  the  masses  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  a  living  denial  of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of 
history?  Who  can  explain  the  Huguenot  movement  in  Marxist 
terms?  Who  can  explain  the  history  of  the  victims  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisltlcn  in  Marxist  terms?  Here  was  a  group  of  well-to-do 
people,  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  with  the  tradition  of  thousands  of 
years,  that  preferred  exile  and  torture  of  body  and  mind  to  peace 
of  mind  and  naaterlal  happiness  only  because  It  would  not  yield 
to  the  ptxrely  abstract  principle  of  religious  conversion.  This  his- 
tory of  all  nonconformist  movements  in  the  world  is  the  very  contra- 
diction of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  history.  Today,  140  yeairs 
after  the  French  Revolution,  we  know  from  its  greatest  historians, 
Lavlsse,  Hanataux.  and  Jaures,  that,  while  famine  was  one  of  the 
Incentives  of  the  revolution,  it  was  not  Its  main  motive  power.  Ita 
main  motive  was  the  will  to  power  of  a  rising  middle  class  and  the 
attempt  to  take  away  the  power  from  the  other  classes.  Nobody 
denies  that  economics  was  one  of  the  motives  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  no  historian  today  admits  that  it  was  the  prime  and  only 
motive.     To  Karl  Marx,  however,  it  was  the  only  motive. 

The  greatest  and  most  convincing  proof  against  Marxism  is 
Marx  himself.  Marxism  was  not  created  by  the  hungry  masses 
about  which  he  speaks,  but  by  a  powerful,  bitter,  and  rebellious 
personality  called  Keu*!  Marx,  who  was  not  a  worklngman  himself, 
but  the  son  of  a  middle-class  lavfyer.  There  were  many  shades  of 
socialism  before  Marx,  but  Marxism  was  produced  by  a  personality 
called  Karl  Marx,  and  this  personality  produced  a  doctrine  pro- 
notincing  the  death  sentence  against  all  personality.  Marxism,  if 
honestly  applied,  spells  the  death  of  all  personality.  When  you  say 
absolute  economic  equality  you  deny  personality.  You  cannot 
have  both  personality  and  equality.  Of  all  the  philosophies  of 
history  created  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Marxism  alone  has 
survived,  because  it  is  first  a  tenet  of  great  personality;  second, 
because  It  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  In  it;  third,  because  It  has  a 
greater  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than  any  other  con- 
ception of  h'-story.  for  it  app>eals  to  the  belly  and  not  to  the  mind; 
and  fourth,  because  of  ita  one-sldcdness,  giving  it  the  character 
of  religion.  If  Karl  Marx  had  come  along  with  the  proposition 
that  economics  is  one  of  the  most  Important  fiurtors  of  history, 
everyone  would  have  applauded  him,  and  he  would  be  only  one 
of  the  many  philosophers  of  hlstcry.  But.  since  he  said  economics 
is  the  only  factor  in  history,  the  hungry  part  of  himianlty  ap- 
plauded him  and  the  satisfied  part  of  humanity  cursed  him. 
Marx  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  masses  are  only  guided  by 
slogans  and  not  by  subtle  intellectual  analysis  and  consideration*. 
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He  knew  that  only  one  Idea  powerfully  expressed  would  hit  and 
Impress  the  masses,  and  he  proved  to  be  right.  By  assuming  that 
the  materialistic  conception  of  history  was  his  Innermost  convlc- 
"^tion  of  the  way  the  historical  process  moves  he  visualized  not  only 
a  tenslonless  state  and  society  which  is  a  sort  of  a  sociological 
nirvana,  but  he  dug  the  deepest  grave  for  the  personality,  which 
18  the  only  source  of  all  creatlveness.  The  creative  mind  deals 
with  formulas,  terms,  notions,  and  ideas,  which  are  manifestations 
of  the  intellectual  analytical  mind.  Therefore,  In  the  realm  of  tha 
mind,  you  cannot  have  Intellectual  equality.  Since  the  creative 
mind  develops  wealth,  you  cannot  have  economic  equality. 
Equality  Is  not  to  be  found  in  nature  at  all.  It  must  be  super- 
,  Imposed  by  force  upon  man. 

Karl  Marx's  conception  of  economic  equality  cannot  be  trans- 
lated Into  a  reality  without  dictatorship,  concentration  camps, 
civil  war.  and  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  man.  If  religious 
equality,  as  Torquemada  understood  it.  was  not  possible  without 
an  inquLsitlon.  economic  equality,  as  Karl  Marx  proposed  It  as  the 
consequence  of  his  conception  of  historic  materialism.  Is  not 
possible  even  with  five  Inquisitions.  Economic  equality  prestimes 
not  only  economic  straltjacketlng  of  the  Individual  but  also 
Intellectual  Imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  are  the  consequences  of  the  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history.  It  Is  unrealistic  and  false  in  Its  presumptions 
and  It  Is  tragic  In  Its  consequences.  Marx's  dlctvmi  that  not  the 
mind  makes  man's  life  but  that  economic  conditions  make  man's 
mind.  Is  the  greatest  violation  of  the  truth  ever  committed  by 
man,  for  the  fact  is.  that  all  economic  progress  and  also  social 
and  political  progress,  are  the  products  of  man's  creative  mind. 
Up  to  the  machine  age  humanity  was  divided  Into  two  classes — 
the  feudal  and  the  peasant  clasa — ^wlth  the  masses  of  the  people 
being  ver>'  poor.  The  middle  class  was  created  by  the  machine 
civilization.  Tlie  life  of  the  modem  workingman  is  stirely  not  the 
life  of  a  pauper.  This  economic  improvement  all  along  the  line  Is 
due  to  the  machine,  and  the  machine  was  created  by  man's  mind. 
It  presumes  mathematics  and  physics,  mechanics  and  chemistry. 
A  new  engineering  principle  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  auto- 
mobile Indxistry,  a  principle  bom  In  man's  creative  mind,  has 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  and  employment  to  millions  of 
people.  The  discovery  of  the  Hertzian  waves  by  the  late  Professor 
Hertz,  a  Jewish  physicist  In  Germany.  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  radio  Industry,  giving  emplojnnent  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  know  best 
how  to  handle  It.  The  same  holds  good  of  many  other  purely 
abstract  principles  invented  by  man's  creative  mind,  whose  trans- 
lation Into  reality  revolutionized  our  entire  economic  life.  Thus 
It  Is  not  economic  life  that  shapes  man's  consciousness,  but  it  Is 
man's  consciousness  that  shapes  man's  life  even  economically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "homo  sapiens"  means  thinking  man,  living  man. 
enterprising  man.  playful  man,  searching  man,  and  consequently 
human  nistory  cannot  be  only  economic  nistory,  determined  by 
^  materialistic  factors  alone.  Man  Is  the  only  animal  who  Is  never 
satisfied;  he  never  has  enough.  Man's  rise  to  power  was  brought 
about  by  his  will  to  more;  and  while  this  will  to  more,  if  given  full 
sway,  must  lead  to  Jungle  rule,  it  cannot  be  entirely  curbed,  even 
economically.  This  psychological  law  governing  man — the  variety 
Of  man's  desires  and  aspirations  and  the  Inability  to  satisfy  any  of 
his  desires  completely — reduces  Marx's  Interpretation  of  history  to 
a  dogma,  to  an  article  of  creed  or  belief.  Belief  and  creed  are  not 
philosophy.  Marx's  conception  of  history,  therefore.  Is  dogmatic 
or  theological,  but  not  philosophical. 

It  has  been  established  again  and  again  that  Marx  was.  In  his 
general  plillosophlcal  views,  a  follower  of  elghteentb  century  ma- 
terialism, and  that  his  so-called  materialistic  philosophy  of  history, 
far  from  being  a  byproduct  or  a  development  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel,  which  was  purely  logical.  Is  only  a  continuation  of  his 
general  materialistic  philosophy.  Since  no  materialistic  philosopher 
has  ever  demonstrated  how  dead  matter  can  transform  itself  into 
a  mind  or  consciousness,  materialism  as  a  philosopny  is  considered 
today  a  mere  superstition.  It  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all 
answers  to  the  puzades  of  life.  While  no  materialistic  philosopher 
has  ever  demon.'^trated  the  possibility  of  deducing  mind  from  mat- 
ter, all  great  philosophers  have  demonstrated  that  all  human  re- 
ality is  the  product  of  the  buman  mind.  Man  alone  Is  the  tool- 
making  creature,  because  he  has  a  mind  to  create  tools  with.  This 
tool-making  ability  created  for  him  his  economic  problems.  Only 
man  has  economic  problems — animals  have  no  economic  problems, 
because  they  have  no  creative  consciousness. 
^  All  material  hiunan  reality  as  well  as  all  spiritual  human  reality 
Is  bom  of  the  mind  and  not  of  dead  matter.  With  the  help  of 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  which  are  born  In  our  mind,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  theoretical  physics,  which  are 
bom  In  our  mind,  we  create  means  of  transportation,  machines, 
and.  In  short,  otir  civilization.  A  new  principle  of  mathematics  or 
engineering  which  Is  born  in  man's  mind  may  revolutionize  the 
entire  economic  fabric.  If  human  economics  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  human  nUnd.  the  mind  comes  first  and  matter  or  material 
comes  second.  The  materialistic  conception  of  history  is,  there- 
fore, subjectively  and  objectively  false;  it  is  plain  superstition  and 
a  gross  form  of  mysticism. 

The  second  basic  contention  of  Karl  Marx  Is  his  philosophy  of 
-the  class  struggle": 

"The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society,"  begins  the  Manl- 
'••to*  "1*  the  history  of  class  struggles.  Freeman  and  slave,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian,  lord  and  serf,  gulldmaster  and  Journeyman. 


In  a  word,  oppressor  and  ijppressed,  stood  In  constant  opposition 
to  one  another,  carried  on  iin  uninterrupted  fight,  now  hidden,  now 
open,  a  fight  that  each  tine  ended  either  In  a  revolutionary  re- 
constttution  of  society  at  large  or  in  the  common  ruin  of  the 
contesting  classes." 

What  is  my  reply  to  thl  j  principle  of  the  "class  struggle"?  To 
Karl  Marx  the  content  of  the  world  historic  process  Is  a  struggle 
between  economic  classes,  between  the  master  and  the  slave  In 
ancient  times,  between  the  feudal  lord  and  the  serf  or  retainer 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  tetween  the  capitalists  and  worklngmen 
of  modern  times.     Clas.s  to  him  means  primarily  an  economic  class. 

There  Is  a  twofold  obJe<;tion  to  this  theory:  First,  the  content 
of  history  is  not  always  ai  economic  class  struggle;  and,  second, 
the  classes  are  not  always  economic  classes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  class  Is  not  a  ilstorical  category  but  a  psychological 
category,  developed  not  on  y  by  historical  forces  from  without  but 
by  psychological  forces  frc  ai  within,  and  that  the  struggle  of  the 
classes  is  not  always  det«  mined  by  economic  factors.  There  is, 
first,  the  struggle  of  the  sexes;  second,  the  struggle  of  ideas; 
third,  the  struggle  of  religisn;  and  fotirth,  the  struggle  for  political 
power  motivated  by  the  ^'111  to  rule  or  by  the  will  to  get  more. 
There  is  a  class  of  lettend  and  a  class  of  illiterate  people;  the 
one  hates  the  other.  Thitre  is  a  class  of  gifted  and  a  class  of 
ncngifted  people;  the  on«  hates  the  other.  There  Ls  a  class  of 
ambitlotis  and  a  class  of  aullen  people;  the  one  hates  the  other — 
and  the  greatest  struggles  of  history  were  not  only  fought  out  by 
economic  groups,  the  pool  against  the  rich,  but  by  different  re- 
ligions. The  Crusades  w;re  religious  wars.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  was  a  religious  war.  The  Seven  Years  War  was  a  war  of 
Protestant  Pru.'wia  againjt  Catholic  Austria.  Most  civil  wars 
originate  in  difference  In  ideals  as  well  as  difference  of  interests. 
Even  the  civil  war  in  Spal  i  is  as  much  a  war  of  ideas  as  a  war  of 
interests. 

Since  the  class  Is  at  letst  as  much  a  psychological  as  an  eco- 
nomic category,  and  as  a  isychological  category  will  always  be  In 
existence,  the  proposal  of  i  classless  society  is  bereft  of  all  realism. 
In  Commimist  Russia  todiy  there  are  as  many  classes  as  in  any 
other  capitalist  country.  The  official  who  gets  a  salary  of  3,000 
rubles  a  month  has  no  more  in  common  with  the  laborer,  who 
draws  only  a  salary  of  200  rubles  a  month,  than  has  the  capitalist 
in  the  capitalist  covmtry  In  common  with  the  laborer  whom  he 
employs. 

•The  third  basic  contention  of  Karl  Marx  Is  his  principle  of 
surplus  value.  The  fundanental  doctrine  of  Marx's  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  central  themis  of  Das  Kapltal  Is  known  as  the  theory 
of  surplus  value. 

According  to  Marx,  the  exchange  jor  market  value  of  a  com- 
modity depends  upon  the  amount  wd  degree  of  labor  necessary 
to  produce  It.  He  define]  a  commodity  as  a  "mass  of  congealed 
labor-time."  Labor  is  therefore  the  source  of  all  value.  It  la 
likewise  the  measure  of  value,  as  "commodities  in  which  quan- 
tities of  labor  are  embodied  or  which  can  be  produced  In  the  same 
time  have  the  same  value. ' 

What  is  the  philosophy  underljrlng  surplus  value?  According  to 
Marx,  the  exchange  or  market  value  of  a  commodity  depends  upon 
the  amount  or  degree  of  1  ibor  necessary  to  produce  that  article  or 
commodity.  By  labor  Mam  means,  not  that  of  an  Individual,  but 
socially  necessary  labor  t^ne  that  Is  required  to  produce  a  com- 
modity under  formal  conditions.  It  Includes  the  labor  of  highly 
paid  managers  as  well  as  that  of  poorly  paid  operators. 

But  the  laborer  does  nit  receive  the  full  product  of  his  toil, 
only  barely  enough  to  maintain  himself  and  continue  to  produce. 
Of  coxirse,  this  theory  of  eurplus  value  is  not  Marx's  creation.  He 
accepted  tlie  theory  of  m  ages  formiilated  by  the  classical  econ- 
omists of  modem  times.  ,  According  to  this  theory,  the  laborer  can 
get  only  the  mere  susterjance  under  the  existing  conditions.  A 
contemporary  of  Karl  Marx.  Ferdinan  La  Salle,  called   this  wage 


theory  '"the  Iron  wage  law. 


The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  under 


the  old  deal  labor  was  sbaiaefuUy  exploited.  In  the  western  demo- 
cratic countries,  however,  the  worker  has  not  only  political  but 
also  personal  freedom,  wh  ch  Is  denied  to  him,  however.  In  dicta- 
torial lands.  There  not  oaly  strikes  are  forbidden  but  no  worker 
may  leave  his  Job  or  his  a  xxle  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  all  Fascist  countries  the  worker  Is  practically  a  state 
slave,  compelled  to  take  tlie  wage  given  him  by  the  state  and  for- 
bidden to  express  dissatij  if  action  with  his  lot.  No  privilege  of 
which  he  Is  the  recipient,  such  as  unemployment  insurance,  so- 
cialized medicine,  recreation  and  vacation  privileges,  can  compen- 
sate him  for  his  loss  of  f n  edom. 

In  any  free  democracy  1 1  Is  obviously  wrong  and  unjust  that  a 
small  group  of  men  orgafilzed  in  a  corporation,  whose  destinies 
they  control,  should  take  jail  the  stuplvis  values  created  by  labor, 
and  be  permitted  to  accumulate  infinite  wealth,  which  It  later 
uses  or  misuses  to  strengtien  its  own  position  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  socially.  The  ablution  to  the  problem  of  surplus  value 
is  not  the  Utopia  of  absolute  economic  equality  as  visualized  by 
Karl  Marx,  because  such  ((quality  cannot  be  brought  about  with- 
out inquisitions,  torture  chambers,  and  dictatoi  ships.  Our  old 
economic  conceptions  thjt  labor  is  entitled  to  wages  only  are 
remnants  of  a  feudalistic  age.  To  solve  the  problems  of  surplus 
value,  labor  should  be  entitled,  not  only  to  decent  wages  but  also 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  profl  ts. 

The  surplus-value  theo  y  of  Karl  Marx  to  the  effect  that  all 
wealth  has  its  source  in  labor  is  only  partly  true,  for  wealth  has 
also  its  source  in  humaE  inventiveness,  in  the  human  creative 
genius  whose  economic  val  Lie  cannot  be  fixed  at  all — in  human  skill 
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and  demands  for  goods,  which  are  often  developed  by  purely 
spiritual  factors.  It  is  not  true  that  the  market  value  of  a  com- 
modity always  depends  upon  the  amount  and  degree  of  labor 
necessary  to  produce  it.  It  also  depends  upon  other  factors,  such 
as  demand  for  that  commodity,  the  risk  connected  with  producing 
it,  the  Inventiveness  and  fkill  necessary  to  create  it — in  short.  It 
depends  upon  a  number  of  external  and  Internal  conditions  over 
which  labor  has  no  control  at  all  and  whose  value  cannot  be  fixed. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  value,  but  not  the  only 
source.  It  is  true  that  the  workingman  constructs  the  machine, 
but  who  Is  going  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Inventive  engineer  who 
Invented  the  machine,  and  who  can  evaluate  the  mathematical 
and  physical  principles  upon  which  the  machine  is  built?  To  say 
that  labor  is  the  only  sotirce  of  wealth  is  to  place  a  negative  eco- 
nomic evaluation  upon  man's  creative  genius.  It  Is  true,  however, 
that  labor  to  a  great  extent  is  the  source  of  modem  wealth.  But 
the  answer  to  the  problem  arising  from  this  phenomenon  Is  not 
old  Marxism  but  the  New  Deal,  which  subjects  accumulated  wealth 
to  a  process  of  attrition  and  aspires  to  the  establishment  of  an 
economic  balance,  giving  the  poor  more  and  the  rich  less.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  more  realism  and  more  objective  truth  in  the 
New  Deal  than  In  Karl  Marx  and  all  his  interpreters  combined. 
The  law  of  surplus  value,  therefore.  Is  as  little  valid  as  the  theory 
of  the  class  struggle  or  the  economic  process  of  history.  The  class 
struggle  today  throughout  the  world  is  the  conflict  between  capi- 
talism and  communism.  Classical  capitalism  Is  the  exploitation  of 
labor  by  capital.  Classical  conununism  is  the  exploitation  of  capital 
by  labor.  The  New  Deal  democracy  synthesizes  these  two  opposing 
forces,  by  regtilating  capital  and  coop>eratlng  with  labor,  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  so  that  labor  may  receive 
a  fairer  share  of  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  that  it  creates 
without  crippling  or  destroying  Invested  capital.     (Applause.) 

The  fourth  Important  concept  of  Karl  Marx  is  his  tremendous 
argument  pleading  for  the  "Inevitability  of  socialism."  What  does 
Karl  Marx  say  about  this  subject?     He  says: 

"Capitalism  produces,  above  all.  its  own  gravedlggers.  Centrall- 
Eatlon  of  industry  and  of  labor  is.  according  to  Marx,  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  the  modem  system  of  production;  more  and 
more  will  the  capitalists  combine  and  wealth  will  be  consequently 
In  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  As  with  capital,  so  with  labor.  The 
factory  tends  to  centralize  many  laborers  of  different  trades  and 
localities  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  common  wage  level.  Their 
lot  will  steadily  grow  worse,  till  finally  they  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  semipauperlsm." 

The  theory  of  Increasing  misery  advanced  by  Marx  is  based 
upon  his  belief  that  the  worklngmen,  because  of  their  low  wages, 
have  no  purchasing  or  consuming  power  and  are  unable  to  buy 
the  enormous  quantities  of  goods  produced  by  machinery. 

What  is  my  answer  to  this  economic  contention  of  Karl  Marx? 
According  to  Karl  Marx,  the  Socialist  state  or  the  classless  state 
is  predetermined  by  the  entire  economic  process  and  Its  arrival 
is  Inevitable.  This  Inevitability  of  socialism  Marx  deduces  from 
the  Increasing  mioery  of  the  masses.  According  to  his  calcula- 
tions, the  capitalistic  order  of  things,  leading  to  monopolies  and 
trusts,  will  destroy  the  middle  classes  and  in  the  end  there  will 
be  only  two  classes — the  worklngmen,  who  form  the  majority, 
and  a  small  capitalist  class.  The  majority  will  seize  power,  over- 
come the  capitalist  cl.^ss,  and  introduce  a  Socialist  order.  But 
the  economic  development  of  the  last  75  years  shows  that  the 
middle  class,  far  from  decreasing  In  numbers,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  Is  constantly  gathering  strength.  "Today 
It  Is  so  powerful  that  in  many  countries  It  is  the  ruling  class. 
It  can  be  the  ruling  class  in  every  country  if  It  chooses  to  cooper- 
ate either  with  the  worklngmen  or  with  the  capitalists. 

Modern  legislation  in  every  civilized  state  tends  to  limit  the 
power  of  accumulated  capital  and  to  strengthen  the  middle  class. 
The  middle  classes  are  by  Inclination  both  antl-Fasclst  and  anti- 
Communist.  They  are  democratically  inclined.  The  inevitability 
of  socialism  is  a  false  prophecy  based  on  entirely  false  calcula- 
tions. The  very  fact  that  communism  faces  everywhere  capital- 
istic fascism  as  Its  enemy,  and  that  both  forms  of  dictatorship  are 
being  fought  by  the  democratic  middle  classes  everywhere,  demon- 
strates clearly  the  falsity  of  Karl  Marx's  theory  of  the  destruction 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  Inevitability  of  socialism. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  fifth  contention  of  Karl  Marx,  which  Is 
the  principle  of  "internationalism."  Karl  Marx  states:  "The  pro- 
letarians have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains;  they  have  a  whole 
world  to  win."    "Worklngmen  of  all  countries,  unite!" 

My  answer  to  the  subject  of  "InternatlonallBm"  is: 

For  the  last  500  years  western  history  was  a  history  of  nations 
and  nntionallsm.  The  highest  development  of  western  nationalism 
coincides  with  the  development  of  our  Industrial  civilization  and 
With  the  spiritual  deepening  of  the  cultures  of  the  major  nations. 
"Nationalism,"  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term,  is  as  much  a 
part  of  white  man's  reality  as  is  religion,  art,  literature,  and 
science.  The  cosmopolitan  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
nationalistic  in  Its  motive.  For  the  French  cosmopxjlltes  said  to 
the  non-French  people,  "You  adopt  spiritual  France  as  your 
fatherland  and  you  will  be  saved."  Today,  when  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini, and  Stalin  shap>e  the  destinies  of  275,000,000  people  In  the 
west  and  Qandhl  and  Nehru  do  the  same  in  the  east,  nationalism 
is  a  greater  reality  than  It  was  120  years  ago.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, the  aggressors,  and  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  the  reslsters,  are 
equally  nationalistic-minded.  They  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  own  people,  to  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
obj?ction.  What  one  must  object  to  Is  the  methods  they  use,  and 
not  to  the  nationalistic  principle  they  represent. 


If  It  Is  true  that  the  principle  of  nationalism  and  the  nationallstio 
consciousness  of  people  are  ptut  of  man's  psychological  reality, 
then  Karl  Marx's  Internationalism,  culminating  In  the  Idea  that 
the  proletarians  have  no  country,  but  an  accidental  birthplace,  is 
a  perversion  of  western  man's  reality.  While  it  may  be  conceded 
that  some  unscrupulous  people  use  patriotism  as  a  refuge  and 
hide-out  for  their  corrupt  activities,  to  most  people  the  love  for  the 
native  country  Is  as  genuine  as  their  love  for  their  family.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  bearer  of  this  love  Is  a  work- 
ingman. a  businessman,  or  a  manufacturer,  an  artist,  or  a  scientist. 
To  worklngmen  their  native  place  is  as  much  their  country,  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,  the  land  they  love,  as  to  any  other  stratum 
of  society.  The  internationalism  of  Karl  Marx  Is  nothing  but 
the  revival  of  a  medieval  Idea  of  the  church.  The  International-  , 
Istlc  representatives  of  the  medieval  church  thundered  against  the 
love  of  the  native  soil  In  the  same  way  as  have  Karl  Marx  and 
Ills  followers  for  the  last  75  years.  The  medieval  church  fought 
with  the  same  energy,  determination,  and  violence  against  the 
rising  nationalism  and  for  int<'mationalism.  Even  long  after  the 
victory  of  modern  nationalism  was  achieved  through  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Renaissance,  the  representatives  of  the  medieval 
church  continued  their  fight  against  nationalism.  The  activity 
of  the  Jesuit  order  for  the  first  200  years  of  its  existence  was  pri- 
marily directed  against  nationalism.  The  political  Ideal  of  the 
medieval  church  state  was  the  one  and  Indivisible  world  state, 
headed  by  the  PonUff.  The  poUtlcal  Ideal  of  Marxism  la  the  one 
Indivisible  economic  state.  Both  state  ideals  are  unlversallstlc; 
that  Is  to  say,  they  do  not  permit  any  borderlines  and  any  llm:ta- 
tlons  lest  the  personality  arise.  Goethe,  the  biographer  of  St. 
IgnaUus  Loyola,  says  that  It  was  the  ideal  of  the  founder  of 
the  order  to  d^iatlonallze  all  nations.  The  medieval  church  was 
as  much  opposed  to  individualistic  nationalism  as  Marxian  com- 
munism Is  opposed  to  nationalism  as  far  as  theory  ts  concerned. 
In  reality,  however,  the  Catholics  are  as  patriotlcallv  Inclined  as 
all  other  groups  of  the  population.  The  main  struggle  of  Stalin 
in  Russia  today  is  the  battle  for  Russian  nationalism  as  against 
the  internationalism  of  spitfire  Trotzky.  who  Is  pursuing  his  prin- 
ciple of  permanent  world  revolution  as  advocated  by  Karl  Marx. 

"The  Internationalism  of  Karl  Marx  is  a  violation  of  all  human 
reality,  because  our  love  for  our  country  Is  actually  born  with 
us  and  cannot  be  destroyed  In  normal  people.  Soon  after  the 
German  declaration  of  war  against  France  the  first  thing  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party,  a  purely  Marxian  organization, 
did  was  to  vote  for  the  Imperial  war  budget,  and  many  German 
Social  Democrats,  to  prove  their  superpatrlot  Ism.  Joined  ttie 
army  voluntarily  and   asked  to  be  sent  to  the   firing  line. 

"The  French,  the  English,  the  Italian,  and  Austrian  Sodallsta 
did  the  same.  This  and  similar  historical  experiences  show  that 
the  workmgman  is  as  much  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
nation  In  times  of  national  crisis  as  are  the  other  strata  of  the 
population,  and  that  they  do  not  place  their  class  interest  above 
their  national  mterest.  "The  contention  of  Karl  Marx,  that  the 
worklngmen  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  Is  just  a 
militant  figure  of  speech.  Would  the  A-merican  workingman 
permit  the  Invasion  of  cheap  labor?  Does  Communist  Russia 
permit  the  invasion  of  Chinese  coolies,  who  would  compete  with 
Russian  labor?  Would  the  German  Republic  permit  Polish  and 
Russian  laborers  to  Invade  the  coimtry  to  compete  with  German 
labor?  There  are  Justified  stniggles  going  on  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  Itself.  Skilled  labor  is  in  constant  struggle  against  un- 
skilled labor.  Technically  developed  labor  Is  In  constant  struggle 
against  Intruders  who  are  not  technologically  trained  and  ex- 
perienced. There  is  Just  as  much  an  aristocracy  of  lalsor  as 
there  is  an  aristocracy  within  any  stratum  of  the  {population. 

Marx's  slogan,  "Worklngmen  of  all  countries,  unite,""  is  based 
on  the  stated  assumption  that  the  workingman  of  one  country 
has  more  in  common  with  the  workingman  of  another  country 
than  he  has  with  the  different  classes  of  his  own  country.  The 
workingman  is  as  much  rooted  in  the  life  and  traditions  of  his 
nation  as  is  the  member  of  any  other  class.  The  workingman  is 
swayed  by  the  same  emotions  as  other  people,  ts  as  much  at- 
tached to  his  native  soil  as  are  other  people  and  is  carried  away 
by  the  same  patriotic  feelings  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  To 
say  that  the  workingman  of  one  nation  has  more  in  common  wltb 
the  workingman  of  another  nation,  implying  that  he  places  his 
economic  Interests  above  his  other  Interests,  spiritual,  religlotis, 
paltrlotlc,  is  libeling  the  workingman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is 
more  community  of  interests  between  the  mercantile  class  of  dif- 
ferent nations  than  there  is  between  the  laboring  class  of  differ- 
ent nations.  Business  Is  business,  and  many  a  merchant  durlnc 
the  war  has  been  guilty  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  Today  the 
French  sell  war  material  to  the  Germans,  the  English  to  the 
Italians,  and  vice  versa,  though  knowing  that  this  material  wiU 
some  day  be  used  against  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
most  patriotic  classes  In  the  Nation  are  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ingman.     [Applause] 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  principal  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical theories  of  Marxism,  the  economic  Interpretation  of  his- 
tory, the  class  struggle,  the  Inevitability  of  socialism  and  Inter- 
nationalism, arc  from  the  point  of  view  of  reality,  pure  fiction. 
They  are  illusions  of  a  fanatical  mind,  and  they  have  no  basis 
in  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  an  hour  I  have  discussed  the  historical, 
social,  political,  economic,  and  philosophic  ccncepticns  of  socialism, 
communism,  and  fascism.  What  is  the  anlld'jt?  to  these  economic 
philosophies  that  have  challenged  the  democracies  the  world 
over? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  after  centuries  of  rich  Intellectual  experience, 
ancient  Oreecc,  as  represented  by  one  of  its  great  philosopbers, 
Aristotle,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  matters  of  the  state  the 
golden  middle  way  Is  the  only  solution  to  all  political  woes  and 
problems  of  man.  As  between  the  leftist  tendencies,  ciilmlnating 
In  colIecUvlsm  and  resiiJtlng  in  the  obliteration  of  personality  and 
in  the  dictatorsiUp  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  extreme  rightist 
expressing  themtelves  in  rugged  individualism  and  resulting  in  the 
economic  and  political  exploitation  and  enslavement  of  labor,  there 
Is  the  golden  middle  way  of  the  New  Deal.  The  solution  It  offers 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  political  problems  of  men  of  our 
generation  is  a  synthesis  of  the  two  driving  forces;  each  of  which 
U  enxious  to  dominate  man  entirely — individualism  and  col- 
lect vism.  The  pendulum  swings  fast  and  furiously  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  To  have  discovered  its  rhythm  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  way  is  the  Immortal  deed  of  Prankim  Delano 
Eoosevelt.  It  is  comparable  to  the  trladk:  rhythm  discovered  by 
the  great  phUosopber,  Hegel. 

The  New  Deal  as  an  economic  and  social  solution  to  our 
ivoblems  la  not  a  purely  abstract  principle.  Bom  out  of  dire 
experience,  born  of  the  necessities  and  problems  of  life,  it  Is  more 
•ppllcable  to  life  than  all  the  theories  of  the  miUennlum  advanced 
by  economists,  sociologists,  historians,  statesmen,  and  philosophers. 
The  New  Deal  is  primarily  concerned  with  regtilarizlng  and  Improv- 
ing upon  three  spheres  of  man's  life— the  home,  the  factory,  and 
mans  relationship  to  Natxire.  Millions  of  American  homes  in  the 
village  are  denied  the  facilities  and  the  comforts  of  the  home  In 
the  city. 

The  oU  lamp  Is  still  the  rule  in  the  village  home  and  cooking  is 
•  labcaiotis  process  for  the  farmer's  wife,  laecause  unlike  the 
worker's  wife  in  the  city,  who  xises  either  gas  or  electricity  In  the 

i5!5*i^^^'  ^*  ^**  ^  "^^y  °°  ^°*'**  ^°  prepare  meals  for  the  family. 
To  fiimlsh  power  to  a  farmer  Is  to  make  his  home  life  more  toler- 
able and  give  the  farmer's  wife  a  mlnlmtmi  of  comforts  to  which 
she.  too.  Is  entitled. 

The  improvement  of  the  home  of  the  worker  In  the  city  Is  also 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  New  Deal.  It  proposes  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  two  frail  members  of  the  home— the  chUd  and 
the  aged.  The  New  Deal  Is  committed  to  the  abolition  of  child 
;,  ^*^®  *^*  young  ones  a  chance  to  develop  physlcaHv. 
morally,  and  intellectually.  It  is  committed  to  old-age  pensions. 
so  that  the  old  father  and  old  mother  need  not  be  a  burden  to  the 
Children  and  suffer  want  in  the  last  years  of  their  life.  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  these  measures,  supplemented  with  imem- 
ployment  Insurance  for  the  worker,  security  of  protection  for 
investments  of  our  people,  maternity  legislation,  child  welfare 
worklngmen's  compensation,  care  of  youth  through  Civilian  Con- 
•ervatlon  Corps,  and  the  protection  of  the  Wind,  crippled,  and 
paralyzed,  all.  measures  adopted  by  the  New  Deal,  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  American  home  and  make  it  more  than  ever  the 
▼ery  basis  of  our  civilization.  The  inscription  of  "God  bless  o^xr 
home  on  the  walls  of  the  dwellings  of  our  citizenry  will  be  the 
^Itaph  to  FYanklln  D,  Roosevelt's  struggle  to  maintain  the  home. 
with  slums  abolished  throughout  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  New  Deal  Is  not  only  concerned  with  ofTerlng 
the  members  of  the  home  a  minimum  of  worry  and  a  maxlmiun  of 
happlneOT  but  It  is  also  greatly  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
man  in  the  factory,  mine,  or  shop,  and  to  that  end.  It  proposes 
to  enact  laws  guaranteeing  the  worker  a  minimum  wage  tlmt  Is 
to  Bay.  a  saving  wage,  and  maximum  hours,  as  weU  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  New  Deal  contends  that  man  must  never  be 
a  means  to  an  end,  but  mu?t  always  be  an  end  in  himself  He 
must  not  be  enslaved,  oppressed,  and  exploited.  If  he  has  to  seU 
his  labor  to  his  feilowmen.  the  least  he  can  expect  out  of  this  sale 
IB  a  sufficient  income  to  give  him  economic  secxu-itv  to  take  care 
of  his  needs  and  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
dependent  on  him— otherwise  the  labor  that  he  sells  Is  not  human 
labor,  but  machine  labor,  or  beast  of  burden  labor.  But  man  is 
not  a  machine  nor  a  beast  of  btirden.  but  a  spiritual  beine    for 

5^  t11';^P:r'^*'K"i!f  *"J*  problems  which  neither  the  malhlne 
nor  the  beast  of  burden  has.     All  men  have  to  work  for  a  living 

^Ir^^J^^^J^""]^  l*'*^^'*  *  "^°8-  •'"^  the  maxlmum-W 
S^wl^.'  ^^^■^K*'^.!^*  V'Z  ^*'  "  °°«  °^  *^«  solutions  to  the 
^^^JJ^^^'^'V^J''^^'  ''"^  P"*^*"*  *»^«  enslavement  of 
man.     Men  will  work  a  given  number  of  hours  in  the  mine   shot. 

^*f!?^.!K**  i^Z  *'*•«'"<=«  o'  h«  time  he  wlU  use  for  his  hum^' 
n«^s— for  the  betterment  of  his  domestic  life— for  the  betterme^ 
of  his  social  and  intellectual  hfe.  The  maximum-hou?  Ij^^S 
humanize  labor  by  enabling  the  workingman  to  paSrtJTte^ 
aU  the  Joys  and  plea-^iures  of  life. 

In  the  Communist  state,  labor  has  certain  privileges,  esneriaiiv 

Se"?o"S.^Tth'^Tv,"°"'^u''J.'  '^"  obligatlon^nd^uTles^^iS 
are  so  terrific  that   these  prlvUeges  amount  to  very  little      It   is 
denied  all  freedom,  the  right  to  strike,  the  right  to  free  movement 
even  the  right  to  change  Jobs;  in  matters  of  pay  it  must  tSIThat 
is  given  to  It^  It  is  the  aim  of  the  CommuiUst  staS  trexjlolj 

^i.n^  ^'ii'^LX  ^^'^^%-  "'^  "  ^^  *^1«  ^"y  effective^  by 
!!rMl  ,^^*».^'^^°8^*'^  ^  »  working  machine.  In  the  F^cist 
states  labor  has  all  the  obligations  and  duties  of  the  CommunSt 
state,  but  none  of  Its  privileges.  From  the  point  of  vlT^TS  em- 
ployer-employee  relations,  labor  is  absolutely  ei^aved  £  the 
Communist  state  as  weU  as  in  the  Fascist  state  *^^°    "^    '^® 

r,I^^^Z^^-1^u°^^'^  ^**^  *  ^^'^  ™*?»^  <^arta.  By  curbing 
n^P^^^T"*'^^  through  collective  bargaining,  and  oompelllnl 
It  to  do  JusUce  to  labor.  It  transforms  labor  mtihhws  Sto  faS 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  lii 
man's  relationship  to  natw 
soxirce  of  Joy  to  man.  it  has 
of  the  classes,  and  not  of  tl 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  tra^ 
take  delight  In,  new  scenery 
Ized  merchant  marine  and  tl 


woi^lngmen  and  thus  raises  the  dignity  of  labor.  Labor  should 
not  be  autocratic  and  arbltbuy  in  its  demands.  It  should  not 
endeavor  to  exploit  and  desljroy  honest  capital.  Only  by  meting 
out  Justice  to  labor  and  camtal  will  the  social  unrest  disappear 
and  our  present  economic  omer  be  saved.  That  capital  does  not 
see  it  and  does  not  express  lis  gratitude  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  creator  of  the  New  Deall  is  one  of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of 
our  time.  I 

In  the  chain  of  the  New  Deal  ia 

To  the  extent   that   nature   is    a 

in  so  far,  the  property  of  the  few. 

le  many,  of  the  masses.     The  classes 

:1,  the  luxury  of  everything  the  eyes 

^d  new  sights.    Through  a  reorgan- 

.,  use  of  the  automobile  the  American 

workers  will  be  enabled  to  travel  during  their  vacation  time,  to 
enjoy  fresh  air,  to  see  new  fcenes.  and  to  enrich  their  life  with 
new  experiences.  Summer  <^mps  for  poor  children  to  continue 
their  education  in  the  couniry  is  the  next  move  in  the  onward 
msui:h  of  developing  the  youth  of  our  country,  our  future  citizens. 

Mr,  Speaker.  It  is  a  great  privilege,  indeed,  for  me  to  address 
myself  to  you  sitting  in  tlie  middle  of  the  House  listening  to  my 
remarks.  I  can  well  remember  many  years  ago  when  you  asked 
me  to  speak  for  the  Sheppard-Bankhead  bill  that  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
money  to  take  care  of  the  mal  emal  welfare  of  those  of  our  mothers 
throughout  the  Nation  who  ipere  dying  vrtth  puerperal  sepsis  be- 
cause they  were  confined  by  iiome  unclean  person  working  on  the 
farm.  No  doctor,  midwife,  or  nurse  was  there  to  take  care  of  them 
and  provide  for  their  physio  li  comfort.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mothers  of  that  type  havis  died  upon  the  altar  of  childbirth. 
It  is  such  humane  legislation  as  you  have  sponsored,  as  typified 
by  the  Sheppard-Bankhead  lalill.  that  is  now  Incorporated  in  the 
soclal-secxirity  bill,  that  Is  tdking  care  of  thoxisands  of  iimocent 
mottiers  by  having  trained  doctors,  midwlves,  and  nurses  look 
after  them  in  their  hour  of  ingtiish  and  labor  pain  they  undergo 
in  bringing  a  chUd  Into  the  \'orld. 

While  speaking  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  bringing 
Justice  to  the  working  people  of  our  coiintry.  let  us  not  forget  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  maiie  by  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  who  have  died  m  the  performance  of  their  duties 
They  battled  for  the  preservition  of  the  home  and  for  the  day 
when  labor  can  secure  a  bettei  distribution  of  the  wealth  it  creates 
Let  us  not  forget  the  tragic  death  of  our  beloved  humanitarian 
colleague,  who  has  taade  tie  eternal  pilgrimage  from  whence 
no  traveler  ever  returns.  Bll  Conncry.  He  wUl  live  In  the 
memory  of  those  who  love  hii  a  as  an  exponent  of  everything  that 
is  sweet  and  Ijeautiful  in  enn  abling  labor  and  giving  of  his  today 
that  the  laboring  man  may  iave  his  tomorrow. 

Thus  while  Marxism  promlfces  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
which  In  fact  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  oppression  and  en- 
slavement of  labor  and  while  fascism  promises  the  disappearance 
of  social  unrest  by  equally  ;nslaving  labor,  and  whUe  both  at 
the  same  time  destroy  capitalism,  the  one  totally  and  the  other 
partially,  the  New  Deal,  tak  ng  the  middle  of  the  road,  open* 
new  vistas  to  labor.  guarante<  ing  a  secure  and  dignified  existence, 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  our  present  capitalistic  order  intact, 
thus   avoiding    revolution    and    bloodshed. 

"^f.  ^'.^'l®  ^^^  ™*^  ^^  ''«^  ^^^  for  the  fh-st  time  In  the 
worlds  history.  Then  the  Rerormatlon  and  the  Renaissance  gave 
man  a  new  deal  for  the  second  time,  because  the  postulates  of  the 
first  new  dea^  were  forgotten.  Now.  man  is  receiving  a  new  deal 
for   the   third   time,    because   the   postxilates   of    the    second    new 

^f'ijr^^?. '°i?'^"*'''«  "  ^  ^'""  *^»*  "^^^"^  t^at  the  personality 
of  PYanklln  Delano  Rooseveltl  Is  only  comparable  to  that  of  t^a 
^«  ?J^  of  the  Bible  or  fo  the  great  figures  of  the  Reform^- 
Uon  and  the  Renaissance.  May  God  bless  our  great  President. 
Prankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  and  jive  him  strength  and  good  health 
to  realize  all  the  ideals  of  the  New  Deal  May  he  put  Into 
realization  the  spiritual  mess,  ge  of  our  forbears,  when  they  ^vj 
li?,,^  """r^^*","^^^^  ^''**  ^^f""  ^^"^  inspired  words.  "E  pluribua 
American  citizens,  all  enjoyinj  a  totality  of  personality  that  wlU 
S^^^!«^^''Pff^^K^°J^  ^^  ^'*^  o'  °"'  American  iLple  and 
fApSaS'f  •  *'*"^^'  ""^  ^^^*  °'  everTALerlc^. 

Mr.  Mc^wnacET.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
?SL  %r.  IISxIh  1°  "^  '  ^f ''"°°  °'  "^^  gentleman  from  &ew 

fro^^omST"'  ^  ^^'^  °**^**"  ^""^  *°  ^®  ^^^^  °^  "*«  gentleman 
There  was  no  objection. 

«  ^I;i^^^7^'^-  Mr.  Speake-,  I  beUeve  that  when  the  culture  of 
a  nation  dies,  the  nation  dies.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  m  thi« 
great  leg^lative  body,  where  we  have  matertaT  things  ^fore  ,2 
continuauy.  to  be  elevated  anl  entranced.  asThave  lien  by  th^ 

'"Slv'i'^J^rh.'*'^"^"'  '^'  °'  *^«  gentleman  from  New  Vc?i 
Of  ¥hJ  Lr^  the  gentleman  his  thought  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  treatment  of  the 
press  in  communistic  and  Fascist  countries?  "^^^-ment  of  the 

frJISnm'!l?'7^f  „^  thePascist  countries  of  Europe  there  is  no 
^om  of  the  press.  There  is  no  freedom  for  the  press  of  foreign 
^^^^fJ'^J'^^^;  to  excorlite.  to  denounce,  to  tell  falsehooS 
Z  r,ft  ^«  i"n^^^  T"^^  "*'°'^*  P'^*'"'^  officials.  The  editors  would 
,^^^,1  J*"  ,^°^  concentration  camps  for  casting  asperslona 
upon  rulers  or  dictators  and  t]  leir  papers  suppressed.  hc™o"» 
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As  an  evidence  of  what  our  great  Institution  of  democracy  is 
doing,  behold  our  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when  he  goes 
to  the  Gridiron  Club.  Here  in  the  presence  of  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  men  who  run  the  press  of  the  Nation  the  Presi- 
dent good  naturedly  sits  mute  while  he  allows  In  panorama  to 
march  across  the  proscenium  of  time  all  of  his  actions,  his  con- 
duct, and  his  deeds.  The  newspapermen  roost  the  President  across 
the  gridiron  for  2  hours.  They  lampoon  him.  ridicule  him,  laugh 
at  him,  pillory  him,  and  he  even  greatly  enjoys  these  blessings. 
We  Members  of  Congress  are  often  deeply  wounded  by  unfair 
criticism,  unjxist  and  uncalled-for  asF>erslons,  unwarranted  and 
cruel  deductions,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  vote  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  our  press. 
The  freedom  of  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  publications 
to  publish  news  uncensored.  unrestricted,  and  untrammeled  must 
live  on  to  guard  and  perpetuate  our  democratic  republican  Insti- 
tutions.    (Applause.] 

[Here   the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  intense  interest 
to  the  very  able  and  instructive  address  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  He  has  been  endowed  with  splendid 
talents  of  retentive  genius,  historical  knowledge,  marvelous  mem- 
ory, and  clarity  of  utterance,  and  he  has  brought  them  to  us  again 
today.  I  believe  that  the  highest  traditions  of  the  House  live 
again  in  the  speech  delivered  tills  afternoon  by  our  colleague.  I 
ccmpllment  him  with  every  sincerity  of  my  heart.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  MosER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sirovich]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes  in  order  that  I  may  ask  him  a 
question. 

The  Spkakxh.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Moszx  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tell  us  the  difference  between  an  organism  and  a  mechanism? 

Mr.  SiBovicH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  child  comes  Into  the  world, 
whether  it  be  an  embryo  or  a  fetus,  it  comes  in  as  an  organism. 
It  comes  in  Intact;  every  part  that  Nature  has  given  it  is  there. 
No  part  is  added  to  It  from  the  outside.  Its  motive  power  comes 
from  within. 

A  machine  or  mechanism,  on  the  other  hand,  mtist  be  made 
piecemeal,  from  part  to  part,  and  when  the  parts  are  all  put 
together,  its  motive  power  or  the  force  that  motivates  its  movement 
must  come  from  without. 

Therefore,  no  human  being  should  be  made  a  slave  or  servant 
of  a  machine,  but  every  human  organism  ought  to  be  treated  with 
dignity,  with  graciotisness,  with  humanity.  An  organism  is  created 
by  divine  Spirit.  A  machine  is  only  made  by  human  hand.  Man 
should  therefore  be  master  of  the  machine,  and  not  its  servant. 
[Applause.] 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OP  FLORIDA.  AT  JACKSON 
DAY  DINNER,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  JANUARY  7,  1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  eddress  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper]  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  January  7,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  fitting  indeed  that  In  this  day  when  democracy  la  being 
challenged  the  world  over,  we  should  pay  this  tribute  to  the  man 
who.  more  than  anyone  else,  has  made  this  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  as  typical  of  America  as  were  the  giant  moun- 
tains and  the  towering  trees  of  the  frontier  to  which  he  was  bom. 
He  came  from  the  heart  of  America,  for  he  was  of  the  people,  and 
spoke  for  the  people  in  a  way  as  distinctive  as  was  hie  own  rare 
courage.  The  noble  philosophy  and  the  reflned  principles  which 
Thcmas  Jefferson  conceived  and  announced,  Andrew  Jackson  wrote 
Into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Nation.  The  aspirations  which 
Jefferson  declared,  Jackson  made  real.     The  sentiments  of  liberty 


and  brotherhood  which  Thomas  Jefferson  dreamed.  Andrew  Jackson 
lived  and  made  others  live  under  the  scorptoniike  lashes  of  hia 
compelling  power. 

Truly  did  Andrew  Jackson  speak  the  people's  language,  breathe 
their  hopes  with  the  humblest  of  them,  share  their  vicissitudes  of 
orphanage  and  poverty,  possess  their  virtues  and  vices,  and  in  hla 
tumultuous  breast  feel  the  surge  of  all  the  emotions  of  tenderness, 
anger,  happiness,  and  love,  which  characterized  their  human 
hearts.  The  honest  and  sympathetic  heart  of  Andrew  Jackson 
rebelled  against  special  privilege,  against  monopoly,  against  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  tyranny.  He  crushed  the  national  bank 
because  he  felt  it  a  sinister  effort  to  subjugate  the  great  maaaes 
of.  the  American  people  to  the  interest  of  the  financial  class. 
He  threatened  war  even,  upon  a  State,  because  In  this  challeage 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  he  saw  a  danger  to  the  peace,  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  great  masses  of  our  far-flung 
Nation. 

Jackson  was  a  Den>ocrat  by  nature,  because  he  believed  in  and 
appreciated  the  dignity  of  his  fellow  man.  He  left  as  a  legacy  to 
his  name  and  nation,  the  Democratic  Party,  which  ever  since  hia 
day  has  been  characteristically  a  militant  party.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  always  fought  for  bomething.  for  whatever  It  deemed  to 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  It 
hats  always  fought  against  the  excessive  accumulation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  people.  It  has  always  fought  against  abuse* 
of  power,  against  special  privilege,  against  dishonesty  In  Govern- 
ment, against  the  use  of  Goverrunent  and  its  power  to  further  the 
stand  cf  a  special  group  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  events 
ot  the  last  5  years  have  shown  that  the  Democratic  Party  still  is 
characteristic  of  Andrew  Jackson.  No  period  of  our  history  shows 
more  the  living  vitality  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  than  does  that 
period. 

Conditions  which  are  well  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  had  become  unwholesome  in  America.  A  few  people  were  a 
preferred  class.  The  economic  sj-slem  was  operated  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  too  small  a  number  of  people.  The  currency,  the 
fiscal  structure,  the  credit  of  the  covmtry  were  primarily  employed 
to  buttress  their  power,  the  few  who  knew  how  to  gain  acceis 
to  such  reservoirs,  and  denied  to  those  who  had  little  to  commend 
tlicm  save  the  stern  necessities  of  their  need.  Our  whole  national 
policy  was  based  upon  that  sinister  and  selfish  Hamiltonian 
philosophy  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  masses  of  the  people  was 
to  help  the  few  at  the  top.  Neither  the  citizens  at  home,  nor  the 
neighbors  here  and  abroad,  felt  that  the  heart  that  had  beat  In 
Washington,  that  conditions  In  the  National  Capital,  reflected 
those  ancient  virtues  and  that  noble  and  unselfish  spirit  which 
moved  our  ancestors  to  their  struggles  and  their  sacrifices.  "The 
element  of  moral  fervor  had  disappeared  from  American  political 
life.  How  changed  was  the  whole  pictvire  by  the  resurgence  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  1932  we  see  that  party.  In  words  which  Jackson  himself  might 
have  written,  thundering  against  monopoly,  against  tinfalr  trade 
practices  which  threatened  the  independence  of  latxjr.  the  small 
producer,  and  the  distributor:  agamst  financial  interests  fleecing 
the  American  people  of  their  savings,  by  the  sale  of  securities  Is- 
sued both  at  home  and  abroad:  against  excessive  charges  by  utility 
compnnles;  against  a  viclotis  l)anking  system,  which  violated  the 
confidence  and  Jeopardized  the  savings  of  the  American  public; 
against  an  iniquitous  tariff  law  which  gave  \mdue  and  abused 
privilege  to  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people.  And 
equally  clearly,  candidly,  and  courageously  did  that  platform  cove- 
nant with  the  American  people  that  it  would  use  the  power  of  the 
people's  government  to  give  a  greater,  actual,  practical  security  to 
America's  citizens;  those  citizens  struggling  with  the  superior  forces 
throttling  their  agriculture:  those  citizens  struggling  with  the 
dominating  forces  of  economic  maladjustment  which  had  thrown 
them  out  of  employment  and  closed  to  them  avenues  of  economic 
opportunity:  to  those  citizens  who  aspired  to  a  greater  hberty  of 
leisure  gained  by  the  reduction  of  excessive  hoiuv  of  labor;  the 
kind  of  security  that  could  be  provided  to  the  individual  citizen 
only  by  unemployment  and  old-age  insurance. 

After  4  years  of  administration  of  the  people's  government  In 
times  as  trying  as  any  in  this  country's  whole  history,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  again  in  1936  declared  to  the  American  people  its 
fundamental  faith  and  its  conviction  of  the  duties  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  these  times.     For  in  that  platform,  that  party  said: 

"We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident — that  Government  In  a 
modem  civilization  has  certain  Inescapable  obligations  to  its  citi- 
zens, among  which  are: 

"1.  Protection  of  the  family  and  home. 

"2.  Establishment  of  a  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the 
people. 

"3.  Aid  to  those  overtaken  by  disaster." 

Here  was  clearly  expressetl  a  new  declaration  of  Independence — 
the  faith  of  the  people's  party:  that  the  people's  govei-nment  waa 
concerned  not  merely  with  the  technical,  but  with  the  larger  liberty 
and  the  effective  freedom  of  the  American  citizen.  For.  obviously. 
If  the  American  family  might  enjoy  its  traditional  freedcun  arotind 
the  sacred  hearthstone  of  the  American  home,  it  was  not  enough 
that  the  Government  should  not  itself  trespass  upon  that  liberty; 
the  Govenmient  must  see  to  It  that  neither  the  kldnt^>er,  the 
marauder,  nor  any  man  who  would  take  away  that  liberty  by  any 
kind  of  injustice — physical,  moral,  or  economic — shall  be  permitted 
Eo  to  do.  What  higher  form  of  freedom:  what  l>ettcr  state  of  liberty 
ooUid  the  citizen  be  afforded  than  that  afforded  under  a  true 
democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the  people? 
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The  creed  of  Andrew  Jackson's  party  became  an  earnest  effort  so 
to  conduct  the  government  of  this  country  that  130,000.000  people 
with  a  tradition  of  Individualisni  might  inhabit  a  contiguous  land, 
rich  and  fertile  of  resource  amid  the  complexities  of  modern  civili- 
zation, so  that  all  shoiUd  have  enough,  none  should  have  too  much; 
all  should  have  Jtistice,  none  should  have  preference;  each  should 
be  stimulated  to  do  his  beet,  none  should  be  permitted  to  do  his 
worst:  conflicts  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  and  the  end  of 
government  should  be  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  honestly  trying 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  with 
unfairness  toward  none. 

For  5  years  now  the  Democratic  party  has  striven  to  realize  that 
aspiration  with  an  earnestness  not  surpassed  In  the  annals  of 
history.  We  challenge  any  period  of  history  to  show  such  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  progress  of  a  people  as  that  adminis- 
tration has  shown  for  the  last  5  years.  We  see  agrlcvilture.  for  the 
first  time,  sharing  with  Industry  the  Government's  earnest  efforts 
for  aid:  we  see  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  raised  by 
billions  of  dollars,  and  a  great  effort  made  to  give  the  wage  earner 
the  country  over  not  only  the  recognition  of  the  Biblical  principle 
"that  the  lab<wer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire"  but  the  power  to  consume 
the  products  of  the  farm;  we  see  Federal  regulations  of  security 
issues  and  stock  exchange  for  the  protection  of  the  investor  and 
the  honest  trader;  we  see  a  purging  of  certain  features  of  the 
Nation's  public  utilities — an  agency  that  regulates  the  Nation's  net- 
work of  commimications  systems,  and  assures  not  only  an  orderly 
development  and  protection  of  these  Important  agencies  from  the 
Tlewpolnt  of  the  Investors  but  likewise  gives  an  assurance  that  the 
marvels  of  the  radio  shall  not  be  selfishly  employed  to  undermine 
the  morals  of  the  American  home;  we  see  a  rejuvenated  Maritime 
Commission  building  a  merchant  marine  to  do  honor  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  to  give  greater  security  to  the  American  people;  we 
see  an  Insistence  upon  the  consciousness  In  the  Federal  courts  that 
they.  too.  have  a  responsibility  for  a  nation's  progress,  and  In  the 
Nation  a  determination  that  not  even  the  Judiciary  is  above  a  le- 
gitimate concern  for  the  public  welfare;  we  see  prohibitions  against 
price  discrimination  between  buyers  of  commodities  of  like  grade 
and  quality  so  as  to  Injvu-e  or  destroy  the  weak  competitor;  we  see 
further  reforms  In  the  banking  structure  added  upon  the  noble 
base  of  banking  reform  laid  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Carter  Glass; 
we  see  something  that  had  been  considered  as  Impractical  as  a 
child's  dream  becoming  an  actuality — Insurance  of  small  bank 
deposits  so  at*  to  secure  and  to  stimulate  a  nation's  thrift:  we  ees 
an  enlargement  of  the  Nation's  enjoyment  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices — electric  power  going  Into  the  rural  districts  to 
entertain  and  to  comfort  the  occupants  of  the  lonely  farm  home; 
we  see  great  power  reservoirs  harnessed  and  made  subservient  to  a 
nation's  needs;  we  see  the  deserts  irrigated,  floods  brought  into 
greater  and  greater  control,  the  forests  protected,  and  a  nation's 
dwindling  timber  resources  being  restored;  we  see  a  wasting  soil 
preserved  against  erosion,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
living  upon  soil  too  poor  to  produce  a  Uvellhood  removed  to  lands 
of  more  fertile  character;  we  see  a  nation's  credit  protecting  the 
American  home  against  mortgage  foreclosure:  we  see,  for  the  first 
time,  the  strong  hand  of  Federal  power  building  homes,  and  at  the 
same  time  sacred  hearthstones  for  the  comfort  and  the  peace  and 
the  patriotism  of  American  families;  we  see  a  program  of  social 
■ecurtty  by  which  the  crippled  child  has  its  little  limbs  straight- 
ened, the  blind  is  assured  at  least  a  pittance  for  comfort,  the  old 
man  and  the  old  woman  heavy  with  the  hard  years  of  life  saved 
from  the  poorhouse  or  an  untimely  grave;  we  see  the  employed 
man  or  woman,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  laying  by  In 
store  a  reserve  for  the  day  of  unemployment,  and  an  insurance 
policy  for  the  time  when  the  head  of  the  household  lies  still  in 
death;  we  see  employment  for  the  Jobless:  we  see  public  works  of 
a  useful  character  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other;  we  see 
literature,  art.  and  music  stimulated  by  an  inteirested  and  appre- 
ciating Government;  we  see  the  heart  of  the  Nation  lifted:  the 
dull  coiintenance  of  a  dejected  people  illuminated  with  hope;  the 
weak  eyea  of  the  despairing  revived  with  determination;  the  heart 
of  a  great  nation  beating  confidently  and  patriotically  in  united 
resolve  that  we  shall  continue  our  march  forward. 

The  President  has  said  that  this  generation  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  We  know  that  prol>ably  the  historic  role  of  this 
democracy  In  the  years  yet  ahead  of  us  may  be  the  brightest  star 
in  the  firmament  of  this  age,  or  it  may  be  a  burnt -out  and  dark 
mass  whence  once  emanated  brilliant  light.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  the  world  looks  to  us  for  an  example.  Demoralized,  de- 
feated, disillusioned  people  the  world  over  look  to  us  for  hope. 
They  look  to  us  for  courage  to  keep  on  fighting  tor  those  things 
that  aeem  now  forever  beyond  their  grasp.  We  must  keep  alive 
freedom,  liberty,  the  principles  of  brotherhood,  but  to  do  this  we 
must  find  some  answer  to  these  sinister  forces  which  are  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  a  nation's  power,  and  threaten  to  rob 
men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  carry  on  this  fight  for  free- 
dom— even  of  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  an  earUer  day  when  chaoe  seemed  to  engulf  the  Old  World, 
our  forefathers  with  their  Intrepid  will,  set  out  to.  and  estab- 
lished, their  civilization  and  their  aspirations  upon  another. 
America  again  must  lead  the  way  to  new  worlds;  to  new  worlds 
of  thought,  to  new  worlds  of  understanding,  to  new  worlds  of 
adjustment,  to  new  worlds  of  harmony,  to  new  worlds  of  unity. 
And  when  this  generation,  as  I  prophesy,  shall  have  met  its 
rendezvoxis  with  Death,  they  who  have  gone  ahead  of  us  who 
carried  the  torchlights  of  their  difficult  generaUons.  will  know 
that  their  fine  blood  has  not  lost  its  vitaliW,  and  that  we  are 
worthy  of  their  tradition. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIIJENT  BROADCAST  AT  THE  GROUND 
BREAKING  FOR  THE  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  MEMORIAL  IN 
WASHINGTON  ON  DECEIIBER  16.  1938. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlm&us 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
President  on  the  occasion  of  the  ground  breaking  for  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  in  "Washington,  December  15,  1938. 


There  being  no  object 


•n,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  agj  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In 
response  to  a  general  public  demand,  undertook  to  provide  a  memo- 
rial In  the  National  Capita  to  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington.  There  followed  many  years  of  contro- 
versy l)oth  as  to  the  type  oi  memorial  and  as  to  its  location.  The 
Washington  Monument  enjcrged  as  the  result  of  congressional 
action. 

Half  a  century  ago,  agali  in  response  to  public  demand,  the 
Congress  began  the  conslderi  ition  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  prese;"ver  of  the  Union.  Years  went  by  and 
a  distinguished  committee,  following  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
original  plan  for  the  develo)ment  of  the  National  Capital,  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  tw<  broad  axes  In  the  general  form  of  a 
cross — one  axis  from  the  Ca]  tltol,  through  the  Mall,  past  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  to  the  rlT  er  bank;  the  other  axis  from  the  White 
House,  i>ast  the  Washington  Monument  Grounds,  to  another  point 
near  the  river. 

In  line  with  this  well-cot  sldered  plan  the  Congress  erected  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  the  end  of  the  longer  axis,  and  It  was  then 
the  clear  Intention  both  of  1  he  Congress  and  of  the  many  planning 
committees  and  commissions  who  studied  the  subject  to  complete 
the  other  axis  by  the  erectic  n  of  a  public  monument  at  the  fourth 
corner  of  the  cross. 

For  far  more  than  50  year  i  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  iMen  recognized  by  our  citizens  not  only 
for  the  outstanding  part  v  hich  he  took  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepcndenci  i  itself,  not  only  for  his  authorship  of 
the  Virginia  statute  for  relij  loiis  freedom,  but  also  for  the  services 
he  rendered  in  establishing  the  practical  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  a  democracy  and  not  an  autocracy. 

For  ver>-  many  years  it  ha  5  seemed  appropriate  that,  with  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  his  services  should  be  held  in  memory  by 
the  erection  of  a  monumeit  of  equal  dignity.  We  are  breaking 
grotind  today  for  such  a  memorial.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  distlng\ui  hed  Commission,  has.  after  long  con- 
sideration, chosen  this  site  and  made  the  first  appropriations  for 
the  erection  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial. 

In  the  days  to  come  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  each 
year  visit  the  National  Capital  will  have  a  sense  of  gratitude  that 
at  last  an  adequate  permanmt  national  memorial  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson has  been  placed  at  tliis  beautlfxU  spot  because,  as  the  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  lays,  "The  American  people  feel  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Thorn  xa  Jefferson"  and  "honor  the  services 
rendered  by  him." 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  F*resldent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  R|cord  the  address  of  the  President. 
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broadcast  from  the  White  House  on  behalf  of  the  1938  mobili- 
zation for  human  needs,  on  October  14,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  troubled  days  when  the  nerves  of  men  and  women  have 
been  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point  we  have  been  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  one  very  important  fact — the  all-per- 
vading human  kindness  of  men  and  women.  This  human  kind- 
ness cannot  be  created  artifically  out  of  speeches  and  appeals — 
It  Is  part  of  life  itself. 

In  accordance  with  this  thought,  I  am  not  this  year  making  a 
speech  or  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  1938  mobilisation  for  human 
needs,  but  I  am  caUlng  your  attention  to  the  past  and  present 
generosity  of  the  people  of  America.  That  generosity  never  has 
failed  and  please  God  it  never  will  fail.  In  full  faith  and  con- 
fidence, therrfore,  I  present  to  you  the  news  that  local  com- 
munity chest  drives  wiU  shortly  be  undertaken  in  aU  parts  of 
the  country. 

Ttiere  are  some  persons  who  say  that  the  need  for  voluntary 
private  agencies  has  decreased.  They  say  that  the  Government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — has  moved  in  and  taken  over  part  of  the 
Jvirisdictlon  of  the  private  agencies.  Such  persons  talk  as  if  tlie 
scope  of  voluntary  action  and  of  mutual  aid  had  been  limited, 
or  even  eliminated. 

Private  community  effort  is  not  contradictory  in  principle  of 
government  effort,  whether  local,  State,  or  National.  All  of  these 
are  needed  to  make  up  the  partnership  upon  which  our  Nation 
\a  fovmded.  The  scope  of  voluntary  action  cannot  be  limited, 
because  the  very  desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate  is  a  basic  and 
spontaneous  hunuin  urge  that  knows  no  boundary  lines.  It  is 
an  urge  that  advances  clvUization.  I  like  to  think  it  is  a 
national  characteristic. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  successful  working -together. 
One  section  of  our  country,  New  England,  has  recently  been  devas- 
tated by  hurricane  and  tidal  wave.  Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  destroyed.  This 
was  Indeed  a  tragedy.  But  there  was  one  consolation  in  this  New 
England  tragedy.  Hardly  had  the  hurricane  subsided  when  all 
the  forces  of  Government,  assisting  and  cooperating  with  private 
agencies,  were  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  injured,  the  sick,  and  the 
homeless.  How  many  lives  were  saved  because  of  these  efforts  no 
one  can  say.  The  extent  to  which  hunutn  suffering  was  alleviated 
is  beyond  all  estimate.  And  we  can  say  that  no  effort  was  spared 
to  aid  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 

The  rehabilitation  work  is  still  going  on.  The  Red  Cross,  the 
W.  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  Army  engineers,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  are  working  with  the  local  agencies,  l>oth  private 
and  public,  to  rehabilitate  those  stricken  areas  and  to  assist  those 
who  are  in  need.  Certainly,  there  has  l>een  no  conflict  between 
Governnaent  and  private  agencies — there  has  been  more  than 
enough  work  for  both.  And  there  is  more  than  enough  work  for 
both  in  our  national  effort  to  lift  up  the  lower  one-tiilrd  of  our 
Nation  to  a  standard  of  living  which  wiU  conform  with  decency 
and  comfort  and  self-respect. 

It  is  true  that  our  Government  has  assumed  Increased  respon- 
sibilities for  social  welfare.  We  are  giving  work  to  more  than 
3,000,000  men  and  women,  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  on  our  W.  P.  A.  program.  Through  our  social -security  pro- 
gram we  are  aiding  the  States  in  caring  for  the  aged,  for  widows 
and  children,  and  for  the  blind.  We  are  providing  new  opportuni- 
ties for  more  than  a  half  million  boys  and  girls  tlu-ough  our  C.  C.  C. 
and  N.  Y.  A.  programs:  and  in  many  other  ways  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  local  governments,  is  aiding 
our  underprivileged  citizens. 

But  you  may  well  ask  if  the  need  for  community  action  is  as  great 
as  before  now  that  yoxir  Government  has  provided  a  national  pro- 
gram of  social  security.  I  would  answer  that  the  need  Is  Just  as 
great  as  before,  because  Government  help  was  intended  and  is 
intended  to  improve  the  old  conditions,  and  if  local  help  and 
private  help  decrease  today  we  will  nullify  the  Improvement  and 
return  to  just  where  we  were  before.  Very  definitely  we  need  the 
effort  of  the  pioneer  agencies,  the  local  voluntary  agencies,  be- 
cause It  is  expended  on  concrete  problems  which  mvist  be  met  if 
our  whole  program  is  to  go  forward  with  the  coordination  that  is 
its  basic  aim. 

Comnrunity  leaders  have  met  the  challenge  of  changing  condi- 
tions. They  are  not  looking  backward  with  resentment  against 
the  Government.  They  have  welcomed  the  acts  of  their  Govern- 
ment as  a  liberation  of  their  efforts,  as  an  opportunity  to  move 
forward  on  the  front  of  social  progress. 

It  is  these  men  and  women  whom.  I  salute.  They  are  the  shock 
troops  of  the  social  conscience.  I  call  upon  the  American  jieople 
to  fall  in  behind  such  leadership  and  to  widen  the  social  horizon. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  matter  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment does  the  private  agencies  of  America  stiU  have  much  to  do 
before  any  of  us  can  rest  on  our  oars  or  on  our  laurels.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  American  people  want  to  participate 
en  a  voluntary  and  individual  basis  In  the  endeavor  to  make  this 
country  the  best  possible  place  in  which  to  live.  I  feel  confident 
that  this  year's  community  chest  drive  will  be  successful,  as  it  has 
been  successful  in  the  past  and  as  it  will  continue  to  be  successful 
for  long  years  to  coma. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF..  SEPTEMBER  19,  1938 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
BCassachusetts  I  Mr.  Walsh]  addressed  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1938,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  very  able 
and  instructive  address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
may  be  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege,  and  I  am  duly  appreciative  of  the 
honor  that  you  accord  me,  of  addressing  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion  assembled  In  annual  national  convention. 

I  salute  all  assembled  here — you  who  represent  at  this  conven- 
tion those  millions  of  patriotic  men  and  women  who  have  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  the  indescribable  horrors  of  war  in  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  democracy. 

I  salute  your  able,  energetic,  and  popular  tuitlonal  commander. 
Mr.  Doherty.  a  respected  and  ouutanding  citizen  of  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  one  whom  I  have  long  held  in  high  esteem 
and  with  warm  personal  regard. 

At  the  outset,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  my  deep  interest 
in  legislative  matters  affecting  the  veterans — an  interest  that  haa 
continued  unabated  since  the  commencement  of  my  service  in 
the  Senate  in  1919,  when  I  inaugurated  the  investigation  of  deplor- 
able conditions  In  veterans'  hospitals,  which  culminated  In  the 
present  excellent  hospital  facilities,  and  moved  to  eziact  the  first 
of  the  presumptive  clauses  Into  veteran  legislation. 

I  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  exhibit  that  concern  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  disabled  or  otherwise,  who  may  seek 
governmental  assistance.  Youi  members  may  he  assured  that  the 
Congress  will  be  appreciative  always  of  receiving  suggestions  and 
recommendations  from  this  organization  for  legislative  action 
beneficial  to  your  comrades. 

Tou  iiave  come  from  all  parts  of  our  great  Nation  to  transact  the 
routine  business  of  this  historic  organization,  and  what  is  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country  you  have  gathered 
here  to  renew  and  rekindle  the  blessed  associations  of  your  sacrifices 
in  the  greatest  military  adventure  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Tou  have  come  to  pledge  anew  yotir  fealty  and  devotion  to  the 
exalted  cause  of  your  country  for  which  jxru  offered  on  the  altar  of 
Imperishable  patriotism  everything  that  hvunanklnd  holds  dear— • 
your  unremitting  service,  your  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions,  your 
precious  blood,  and  where  necessary,  your  very  lives. 

No  man  in  whose  veins  flows  the  warm  love  for  our  great  and  dear 
America  could  fall,  in  the  presence  of  tlxls  great  concourse  of 
patriots  and  saviors,  to  feel  a  deep  inspiration  from  the  sacred 
memories  this  occasion  evokes  in  our  hearts — the  stirring  days  of 
1917  and  1918,  the  bugle  call  to  arms,  10,000.000  willing  men  march- 
ing to  martial  strains,  surging  fearlessly  to  combat  in  a  thousand 
fields  and  forests  of  PYance — struggle,  sacrifice,  slaughter,  death, 
and,  at  last,  victory. 

What  tragedy,  yet  what  glory  did  those  wartime  scenes  encom- 
pass. Through  travail  and  death  to  victory.  That  is  the  unerasable 
record  stamped  upon  the  sands  of  time — to  live  forever  as  Imperuh- 
able  testimony  of  the  glorious  ideals  of  America,  fought  for  and 
died  for  by  you  and  your  comrades.  And  for  what?  All  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  American  institutions,  the  preservation  of  our  self- 
government,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  best  traditions.  All  these 
sacrifices  meant  so  much  to  you  who  consecrated  everything  you 
had  to  your  country's  cause,  in  order  that  (as  we  were  told  at  the 
time)   "democracy  here  and  throughout  the  world  might  live." 

Those  words,  "that  democracy  might  live,"  is  ahnoet  an  irony 
as  we  survey  the  world  about  us.  Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since 
that  eventftil  Armistice  Day  In  1918,  when  the  peoples  of  the  allied 
nations  riotoiisly  celebrated  with  unaliated  Joy  the  end  of  the  World 
War.  Regardless  of  what  officials  may  have  thought  on  that  day, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  (>eople  believed  that  they  had  fought 
and  won  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  What  a  disillusionment  has  fol- 
lowed. Who  can  assert  today  who  were  the  victors  or  who  were 
the  victims  of  that  war?  We  do  know  your  sacrifices  were  non- 
productive of  peace  or  progress.  We  have  not  even  the  consola- 
tion of  feeling  that  the  dead  who  he  in  unmarked  graves,  the  mil- 
lions maimed  and  slain,  the  blind  and  the  halt  commanded  to  a 
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life  of  Biifferlng.  was  an  actual  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  or  the  protection  of  freedom  for  the  human  family. 
We  only  know  the  names  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  But 
who  can  proclaim  any  enduring  truths  and  principles  won  for  the 

welfare  of  humanity?  ^  ^  , .  .^  ..         <,  *w 

Today  at  home  and  abroad  we  behold  the  very  negation  of  the 
Ideals  of  democracy.  In  some  of  our  former  allied  cotmtrles  and 
their  adversaries  of  1917  democracy  has  been  cast  Into  scorn  and 
contempt.  Force  and  tyranny  have  replaced  moral  suasion  and 
Individual  freedom  as  the  most  modem  Instruments  of  government. 
Coercive  dictatorships,  suppressing  most  of  the  principles  we  have 
cherished,  in  some  cases  contrived  by  tyrants  more  ruthless  than 
Nero,  more  merciless  than  the  primitive  savage,  are  the  order  of 
today.  In  those  beleaguered  countries  the  rights  of  free  men  for 
which  you  fought  and  your  conu-ades  died  to  preserve  have  been 
shamelessly  cast  into  the  discard.  The  individual  is  effaced,  his 
oonxclence  and  bis  soul  stagnated,  whUe  the  corporate  state  of  the 
superman  holds  imperial  sway  by  means  of  the  mailed  fist,  carnage, 
and  murder. 

Insolent  aggressors  In  control  of  millions  of  enslaved  subjects, 
who  recognize  the  law  of  neither  God  nor  man,  are  planning  and 
pursulnfi  policies  In  complete  disregard  of  the  leasons  of  the 
World  War.  They  have  forced  nations  and  people  everywhere, 
crushed  by  staggering  taxation,  seeking  and  praying  for  peace,  to 
maintain  heavy  armaments  to  build  and  maintain  huge  engines  of 
war  in  self-defense.  In  the  midst  of  a  darkness  and  despair  that 
hangs  over  the  world,  with  human  beings  crying  out  everywhere 
for  peace.  I  plead  with  this  powerful  and  patriotic  organization  to 
accept  the  challenge  to  preserve  peace  and  order  here  in  our  own 
America  and  to  continue  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims  of 
Justice. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  with  fitting  solicitude  for  you  In 
a  desire  for  brevity.  I  propose  to  discxiss  with  you  some  of  my 
views  on  three  subjects  of  current  and  critical  Importance:  Neu- 
trality, national  defense,  and  radicalism. 

KXtnUAUTT 

We  are  told  by  some  who  profess  altruistic  theories  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  America  cannot  fall  to  avoid  entanglement 
In  the  next  war  unless  we  Join  with  other  nations  of  the  world  In 
efforts  to  prevent  It.  Some  of  these  sincere  advocates  to  pacificism 
and  internationalism  are  urging  upon  us,  even  now,  a  policy  of 
Intrusion  In  the  muddled  and  menacing  affairs  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient  In  order,  as  they  assert,  to  preserve  peace  and  promote  Jus- 
tice. With  these  views  I  cannot  agree.  Instead,  I  urge  a  policy 
of  Tinquestloned  and  affirmative  neutrality. 

We  must  strain  every  effort,  employ  every  means  of  vigilance, 
exhaust  every  alternative  short  of  mischievous  meddling  to  prevent 
another  world  conflict.  But,  even  more  Important,  we  must  pro- 
tect our  country  from  becoming  entangled  In  the  mesh  of  inter- 
national rivalry  and  conspiracy  which  Inevitably  leads  to  war. 

Our  primary  duty  In  this  regard  Is  not  to  other  nations  who 
tirge  Impressive  claims  on  our  friendship,  not  to  the  property 
holders  who  dominate  our  own  great  munition  Industries,  not  to 
our  financial  Interests  who  may  have  foreign  commitments,  not 
to  any  of  the  groups  of  our  Nation  who  have  gatnfxil  economic 
enterprises  abroad  which  they  primarily  seek  to  protect.  Ovir 
first  solemn  duty  is  to  the  millions  of  young  men,  standing  in 
the  same  position  as  jrou  brave  citizens  stood  In  1917,  upon  whom 
all  the  heavy  bvirdens.  the  sacrifices  of  war  would  fall — to  their 
mothers,  their  wives,  their  families,  and  to  those  dear  to  them. 
The  problems  of  youth  of  America  are  complicated  and  serious 
enough  as  It  Is,  problems  growing  out  of  our  own  economic 
troubles,  without  our  Nation  Involving  them  In  the  frightful 
events  of  another  organized  intematlonsd  cataclysm. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind — and  I  am  sure  all  who  are 
mindful  of  the  World  War  will  agree — that  the  American  people 
will  never  tolerate  an  Involvement  in  any  war  to  settle  European 
troubles,  to  salvage  the  foreign  holdings  of  o\ir  own  "follow-the- 
flag"  dollar  diplomats  and  capitalistic  groups.  "With  malice  to- 
ward no  nation  In  the  world  but  with  charity  and  Justice  to  all," 
we  must  courageously  and  tenaciously  cling  to  the  Washlngtonlan 
policy  of  minding  our  own  business,  tending  to  oxir  own  affairs, 
and  letting  all  other  nations  do  likewise. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  no  preordained  mandate  to  police  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  meddle  with  the  explosive  rivalries  of 
Europe — rivalries.  Jealousies,  animosities,  and  enmities  which 
antedate  our  own  origin  as  a  free  independent  govenmient — 
Is  to  Invite  disaster. 

American  neutrality  must  be  real  and  genuine,  fearlessly  asserted, 
and  meticulously  enforced  If  we  are  to  avoid  International  bad  will 
and  possible  complications  likely  to  lead  to  war.  The  policy.  "Avoid 
entangling  alliances."  can  be  transgressed  by  Indirection  and  Im- 
plication as  well  as  by  express  language. 

Our  own  experience  has  proved  how  dsmgerous  it  is  to  carry  on 
trade  and  commerce  with  belligerents  in  time  of  war.  An  offer  to 
trade  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  nation?  engaged  in  war  is  not 
equ;il  treatment.  In  fact.  Inasmuch  as  circumstances  will  very 
likely  permit  one  of  the  belligerents  to  obtain  supplies  from  us 
while  the  other  Is  cut  off.  We  then  become,  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, the  ally  of  one  and  invite  the  enmity  of  the  other.  This  is 
precisely  what  happened  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  In 
1914  and  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  course  that  will  actually  assure  our 
peace,  if  we  are  to  remain  truly  neutral,  in  fact.  Is  to  suspend  all 
trade  and  commerce  with  all  the  belligerente  In  time  of  war.  Such 
a  course  may  occasion  some  economic  loss,  but  It  will  be  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  oui  neutrality. 
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the  only  danger  that  America  is  facing 
today.  We  have  enemies  w  thin  our  gates,  enemies  that  are  chal- 
lenging our  basic  Ideals  secetly  and  stealthily,  striving  in  devious 
ways  to  undermine  them,  aid  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  overthrow 
our  system  of  organized  eccnomic  and  social  activity.  The  demo- 
cratic constitutional  govern  nent  that  has  flourished  here  for  more 
than  150  years  they  would  :eplace  with  a  proletarian  dictatorship. 
Some  may  deride  those  vho  recognize  this  danger  to  American 
institutions  as  unduly  dlst'  trbed  by  sporadic  outbursts  of  radical 
agitators.  But  discerning  t  jnerican  patriots  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  the  widespread  campaign  of  radical  Ideas  In  our  country 
today.  No  strata  of  ovir  soc  lal  and  economic  structure  is  free  from 
the  encroachment  of  extrericly  radical  thought  and  action  which 
have  as  their  major  objectiii  es  a  new  political  and  economic  system 
In  America. 

The  American  Legion,  wiose  members  have  never  failed  to  be 
Interested  in  the  public  affdrs  of  the  Nation,  received  a  shocking 
illustration  of  the  activities  of  these  radicals  at  a  national  con- 
vention of  educators  recentl  •  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  this 
meeting  of  educators  and  U  achers  gathered  from  the  entire  coim- 
try.  a  paper  was  presented  which  cast  aspersions  (not,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  approval  of  all  tie  members)  upon  your  organization. 
In  substance,  you  were  braiided  as  Fascists  and  reactionaries,  your 
leadership  as  unattuned  to  modem  social  needs,  your  membership 
as  moribund  and  unenlight<  ned — all  this  because  you  have  opposed 
dangercxis  radicalism. 

oppose  subversive  doctrines  with  all 

with  all  the  great  influence  at  your 
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Veterans,  the  record  of  your  service  Is  Immortal.  Ineffaceable. 
It  will  live  glorlovisly  forever.  But  your  service  In  peace  Is  not  yet 
finished.  You  must  gird  yourselves  now  against  the  subtle 
enemies  within  cur  gates.  We  seek  not  to  suppress  the  right  of 
any  man  or  woman  to  think  and  speak  freely.  That  is  their  God- 
given  right  as  American  citizens.  But  we  must  exert  our  utmost 
influence  in  thought,  speech,  and  action  against  the  apostles  of 
foreign  philosophies,  alien  to  Ame:ican  Ideals,  who  would,  if  they 
had  their  way.  topple  our  most  precious  institutions  about  us 
and  erect  on  the  ruins  the  superstructure  of  destructive  authori- 
tarian government. 

Guarding  the  destinies  of  America  against  the  perils  that 
threaten  to  entangle  it  from  abroad  and  the  sinister  enemies  that 
would  undermine  it  at  home  is  more  than  ever  a  cause  to  wliich 
you  may  well  dedicate  yourselves.  As  was  once  said  of  the  great 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  let  It  with  deserving  reality 
be  sa!d  of  you.  the  American  Legion,  by  the  grateful  appreciative 
citizens  of  America:  ^      ,^       ..        .    ., 

"First    m    war,    first   in   peace,    and    first    In   the    hearts   of   his 

countrymen."  ^..     , 

Veterans,  as  In  1917,  the  command  is  "Forward  •—forward,  not  for 
world  democracy  but  for  peace  and  democracy  at  home  here  In 
America. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OP  FLORIDA.  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA, 
JULY  4,   1938 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper]  at  the  Institute  of  PubUc  Affairs.  Charlottesville.  Va., 
on  July  4.  1938.  ^  ^     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Emerson   has    said    that    an    Institution   Is   but    the    lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.     How  appropriate  Is  that  declaration  to  the 
scene  here  today,  when  we  realize  that  this  teaching  and  learning 
institution  providing  this  forum  for  the  exchange  of  Ideas  In  the 
best  tradition  of  InteUectual  freedom  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  the  spirit  and  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     It  is  fitting,  in- 
deed   that   this   university,   which   for  more   than   a   century  has 
tautrht  men  and  women  how  to  live  better,  how  to  develop  their 
talents,  to  elevate  their  standards  of  life,  to  improve  their  quality 
of  being  should  stiU  be  concerned  about  how  other  men  and  women 
may  live  yet  better  than  we.  and  how  we.  even,  may  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  man's  Increasing  knowledge  and  experience  and  Gods 
ever-enduring  botmty,  live  still  better  tomorrow  than  we  live  today. 
This    many-sided,    almost    universal,    genius— Thomas    Jefferson- 
may  be  said  to  have  had  one  passion  in  his  life — a  passion  for 
liberty.     And  liberty  to  Jefferson  meant  freedom,  freedom  from  the 
restraints  which  are  neither  natural  to  the  state  of  man.  nor  Just. 
The  Virginia  statute  of  religious  liberty  bears  testimony  to  the 
fervor  with  which  he  fought  against  the  shackles  of  the  conscience 
Imposed  by  intolerance,  bigotry,  or  unrighteous  authority.    This 
flower  of  both  an  old  and  a  new  civUization  here  in  this  hallowed 
soil   amidst  these  age-old  spreading  trees,  and  among  these  touch- 
Ingiy  mellow  traditions.  Is  immortal  evidence  of  his  will  to  destroy 
the  bonds  of  the  mind  and  to  dispel  the  dark  shadows  of  lack  of 
understanding.     His  fingers  \nTote  with  burning  words  his  passion 
against  those  political  restraints  which  narrowed  the  horizons  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     He  laid  his  eloquent 
curse  upoii  any  form  of  government  which  should  become  destruc- 
tive of  those  high  ends.     Indeed,  he  Imposed  uixjn  a  free  people  the 
solemn  duty  to  alter  or  abolish  a  form  of  government  destrtictlve 
of  those  aspirations,  and  to  lay  their  government  on  such  principles 
and  organize  its  powers  in  such  form  "as  to  them  should  seem  most 
likely  to  exact  their  safety  and  happiness." 

He  was  not  appeased  when  a  nation  had  achieved  its  liberty. 
His  spirit  wrought  itself  into  an  assured  liberty  for  the  citizen 
against  the  tyranny  even  of  his  own  Government,  his  own  brethren, 
so  that  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  Impressed  In  indelible  perma- 
nence those  liberties  and  that  freedom  which  were  deemed  to  be 
inalienable  to  the  American  |>eople. 

No  man  in  our  history  has  so  broadened  the  horizon  of  con- 
science, of  the  mind,  and  of  the  person's  liberty  as  has  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Upon  these  concepts,  and  to  perpetuate  them,  he  buUt 
a  rational  consciousness  of  their  necessity  and  fathered  a  national 
determination  for  their  survival. 


The  Democratic  Party,  thus  conceived,  is  the  offspring  of  these 
Jeffersonian  concepts  of  llt>erty  and  freedom.  Throughout  all  Ita 
long  history.  Its  varied  and  changing  career,  has  that  party  held 
feteadfast  to  these  sentiments  of  its  origin.  Its  voice  has  not 
always  been  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  Nation's  attciitlon.  it* 
purposes  and  its  methods  have  not  always  been  unconfused.  lt« 
faith  hats  not  always  had  the  same  fervor,  but  at  no  time  have  not 
both  Its  voice  and  its  hand  been  of  the  same  person.  It  baa  not 
recanted,  ever. 

Jefferson  knew  tyranny  at  first  hand.  He  knew  the  tendency  to 
oppression  not  only  in  foreign  governments,  but  in  local  govern- 
ments, in  majorities  even  at  home;  and  he  knew  that  nothing 
save  rigid  Impc-netrable  Immijnlty  could  cloak  the  individual 
against  the  contraction  of  the  individual's  political  freedom.  He 
knew  that  men  are  ambitious  and  governments  which  men  domi- 
nate take  their  ambitious  passions  from  those  who  give  the  empty 
form  vigorous  reality  of  substance.  He  knew  that  moral  restraint 
was  not  enough  to  safeguard  those  who  loved  liberty  against  over- 
reaching governmental  power.  And  so  he  was  known  to  be  Jealous 
of  every  narrowing  of  Individual  freedom  by  additional  govern- 
ment authority. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  he  knew  that  government  was  not 
an  unmixed  blessing.  In  its  very  nature  and  of  Its  very  necessity 
it  exacted  at  best  a  great  deal  of  one's  cherished  freedom,  and  th© 
strength  of  every  tendency,  well  he  knew,  was  mere  and  more  to 
collapse  the  corridors  of  freedom  in  which  men  lived.  And  so.  in 
giving  expression  to  the  much  used  and  wrongly  termed  phrase 
"that  government  is  best  which  governs  least,"  he  deplored  the 
necessity  for  every  additional  contraction  of  the  bolindfiu-iea  of 
personal  liberty. 

It  Is  Interesting,  however,  to  observe  the  misunderstanding  of 
these  principles  which  is  current  In  some  modern  political  speech. 
For  many  who  are  the  disciples  of  a  system  which  has  conceived 
and  would  perpetuate  upon  the  American  people  a  slavery  far  more 
real  than  the  tyranny  of  George  III,  call  upon  this  same  Jefferson 
as  their  prophet,  and  their  authority  to  continue  their  dominion. 
This  Jcfferscnlan  philosophy  of  liberty  and  freedom  they  would 
reduce  to  a  box  with  one  side;  and  to  hear  them  speak  one  wotild 
think  that  Jefferson  neither  appreciated  nor  opposed  any  oppres- 
sion save  that  from  England  or  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  that  his  whole  life's  struggle  was  one  of  total  unconcern 
for  the  fate  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  economic  forces 
more  exacting  in  their  tyranny  than  were  ever  the  wildest  ravings 
or  the  most  oppressive  decrees  of  a  mad  George. 

To  appreciate  the  emphasis  in  Jefferson's  attitude  one  must  re- 
call the  eccnomic  and  social  order  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  wa« 
a  part.  It  is  not  easy  for  tis.  citizens  of  an  empire  v;lth  more  than 
130,000.000  people  Inhabiting  .so  large  a  share  of  a  continent,  be- 
sides islands  beyond  the  seas,  to  appreciate  that  in  1T76  Jefferson 
wrote  a  Declaration  of  Independence  for  a  population  of  about 
3  000.000,  scattered  over  a  territory  1,500  mUes  in  length,  narrower 
than  500  miles  In  width.  Fish  in  plentitude  fUled  the  streams  and 
the  seas,  while  game  enlivened  the  primeval  forests. 

The  fallow  ground  invited  man's  effort  for  his  food  and  produce 
of  his  heart's  desire.  Illimitable  acres  stretched  before  his  eye. 
in  his  Inaugural  address  Jefferson  spoke  of  our  country  as  having 
"rocm  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thou.sandths  and  thou- 
sandths generation."  Man's  home  beckoned  from  the  virgin  woods. 
A  commercial  system  was  still  but  the  means  of  a  society's 
service  and,  while  it  invited  the  enterprise  of  thote  who  under- 
stood Its  signs,  did  not  dominate  a  people's  life  or  circumscribe 
their  destiny. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  all.  The  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  were  stiU  intimate.  The  factory  system  had 
not  come  to  chain  men  to  their  machines  and  condemn  families 
to  shabby  cells  in  darkened  areas  of  a  free  country.  There  wa» 
no  great  industrial  prince  who  held  the  power  of  ffxxl.  clothes, 
shelter,  education,  health,  and  happiness  of  a  million  feUow  human 
beings.  Monopolies  had  not  devoured  a  nation's  forces  of  produc- 
tion and  related  the  price  of  a  country's  essentials  not  to  cost,  but 
to  what  producers  could  exact.  There  were  no  masters  of  the 
elements  of  exchange,  who  possessed  a  despot's  power  to  guide  the 
ebb  and  fiow  of  a  nation's  fortune. 

The  essentials  of  life,  at  least,  were  available  to  every  man  and 
woman  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  enterprise  and  reasonable 
effort  And  in  that  civUization.  and  In  that  social  order,  so  long 
as  nature  did  not  withdraw  its  bounty,  there  wa«  no  serloua 
threat  to  the  liberty  of  living,  save  from  those  artificial  restralnU 
which  might  be  imposed  either  by  or  In  the  name  of  authority. 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  so  unrelentingly  set 
his  force  against  those  artificial  curbs  upon  natural  liberty,  which 
he  and  his  feUow  citizens  enjoyed,  was  because  he  loved  that 
natural  kind  of  freedom,  and  he  wanted  it  ever  to  be  the  habit 
and  the  Inheritance  of  man  to  be  free  in  that  grand  way  that  na- 
ture, here,  upon  this  bountiful  continent,  made  him  free  under  a 
free  and  democratic  government. 

Jefferson's  administration,  therefore,  concerned  itself  with  what 
were  essentially  political  probletm;.  Including  international  com- 
plications. In  fact,  upon  his  retirement  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jefferson  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  country,  naming  among  them  the  decline  in  t^e  number 
of  public  officials,  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  pcaceftil 
acquisition  from  the  Indians  of  100,000.000  acres  of  land  for  set- 
tlement, and  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  national  domain  by  the 
jjiu-chase  of  Louisiana,  the  lesson  taught  the  Barbary  pirates,  and 
the  inviolate  preservation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  there  were  two  economic  aspects 
Of  Jefferson's  acquiring  new  land.    The  first  wai  to  open  up  new 
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areas  to  acquisition  and  development  for  those  who,  for  one  rea- 
son ©r  another,  were  forever  marching  toward  the  frontier;  and 
the  second  was  to  provide  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  stream  and  forever  to  secure  to  his  countrymen  freedom 
of  access  to  this  great  commerce-bearing  waterway. 

It  will  not  be  overlooked,  cither,  that  Jefferson  took  this  decisive 
step  for  his  country's  peace  and  his  country's  prosperity  in  the 
face  of  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  his  constitutional  authority  so  to 
do;  if  in  fact  he  were  not  actually  convinced  that  In  making  the 
acquisition,  he  exceeded  his  authority.  Jefferson,  therefore,  is 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  view  that  the  Nation's  Government 
may  not.  when  faced  with  a  great  national  emergency  involving 
the  safety  and  the  well-being  of  its  people,  resort  even  to  the  very 
verge  of  Its  constitutional  power. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  Congress  Jefferson  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  averse  even  to  direct  governmental  aid  to  busi- 
ness, if  in  the  public  Interest  and  under  the  circumstances  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Congress  such  aid  should  be  required.  For 
while  he  stated  his  belief  that  "agriculture,  manufacture,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the 
most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  Individual  enterprise,"  yet 
he  added,  "Protection  from  casual  embarrassment,  however,  may 
sometimes  be  seasonably  interposed."  "If  In  the  course  of  your 
observation  or  inquiry  they  should  appear  to  need  any  aid  within 
the  Umits  of  our  constitutional  jxiwers.  your  sense  of  their  Im- 
portance is  a  sufBcient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention. 
We  cannot.  Indeed,  but  all  feel  an  anxious  fellcitude  for  the 
difHculties  under  which  our  carrying  trade  will  soon  be  placed. 
How  far  it  can  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  time.  Is  a  subject 
of  important  consideration." 

Certainly  Jefferson  was  not  beyond  using  administratively  the 
Federal  Onancial  power  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Federalist  money 
Interefts  by  building  up  counteracting  Republican  financial 
agencies  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  public  Interest.  For  Beard 
tells  us  that  "knowing  full  well  how  deeply  dyed  with  federalism 
the  United  States  Barik  and  its  branches  were,  Jefferson  and  his 
advisers  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  manipulating  the  Govern- 
ment funds  in  such  way  as  to  build  up  local  Republican  money 
machines  in  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  Federalists  Interest 
and  provide  competitors  that  would  give  the  RcpubUcans  the  power 
in  the  economic  world,  which  they  so  earnestly  desired."  And, 
continued  Beard,  "That  this  was  a  conscious  policy  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  (Economic  Origins  of 
Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by  Beard.  1927.  p.  44G.) 

To  make  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  In  reply  to  a  communication 
concerning  the  bank  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  which  was  a  notorious 
Pederallst  stronghold.  Jefferson  said:  "As  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Republic  Bank  at  Providence.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  making 
all  the  banks  Republican,  by  sharing  the  deposits  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  dispositions  they  show;  If  the  law  new  forbids  It, 
we  shovild  not  permit  another  session  of  Congress  to  pass  without 
amending  it.  It  is  material  to  the  safety  of  republicanism  to 
detach  the  mercantile  Interest  from  its  enemies  and  incorporate 
them  into  the  body  of  Ite  friends."  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927,  pp.  447,  448.) 

Moreover.  Jefferson  clearly  foresaw  the  day  when  the  empl03rment 
saturation  pomt  should  be  reached  even  in  agriculture  and  there 
should  arise  the  necessity  of  the  Government's  guiding  the  sur- 
plus of  labor,  that  is  to  say,  the  unemployed,  into  scHnc  useful  and 
profitable  employment. 

When,  in  the  summsr  of  1785.  John  Jay  wrote  him  asking  whether 
It  would  be  useful  to  us  to  carry  on  all  our  own  production,  or  none. 
he  replied:  "Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this  question,  I  should 
reason  as  follows:  We  have  now  lands  enough  to  employ  an  infinite 
number  of  people  In  their  cultivation.  Cultivatoi-s  of  the  earth  are 
the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most 
Independent,  the  most  virtuous,  they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and 
wedded  to  its  liberty  r.nd  interests,  by  the  most  la<rtlng  bonds.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find  employment  in  this  line  1  would 
not  convert  them  into  mariners,  artisans,  or  an3rthing  else.  But  our 
citizens  will  find  employment  in  this  line  until  their  numbers,  and 
of  course  their  prcdiictlcn,  become  too  great  for  the  demand,  both 
Internal  and  foreign.  Tbls  Is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it  is  the  surplus  of  hands 
must  be  turned  to  something  else."  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927.  pp.  425,  426.) 

Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  Jefferson's  passion  for  Ubeiiy 
vould  no  more  compromise  with  economic  despotism  than  with 
political  despoti£m.  Writing  to  an  Italian  friend  in  1796  in  pas- 
sionate remonstrance  against  an  economic  t3rranny  fast  engulfing 
the  cherished  Independence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  said:  "In 
short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by 
unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  prescri-e  it;  and  our 
mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  Is  so  great  as  to  leave 
no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have 
only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have 
been  entangling  us  during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our 
labors."  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by  Beard, 
1927.  p.  431.) 

It  must  be  satisfying  to  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  to  catch  his  own 
passionate  note  of  remonstrance  against  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  he  protested  against  in  these  words  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1932:  "The  only  hope  for  improving  present  conditions, 
restoring  employment,  affording  permanent  relief  to  the  people,  and 
bringing  the  Nation  back  to  the  sound  position  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  of  flaancial.  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commei'dal  lead- 
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at  least,  over  their  economic  and  political  destinies.  Tt  demanded 
that  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  be  built  from  the 
bottom  up.  and  not  from  the  top  down.  It  demanded  that  the 
currency  of  this  Nation  be  put  to  Its  legitimate  purpose  of  serving 
the  business  needs  of  an  Industrious  people. 

It  demanded  that  the  rewards  of  btislness  enterprise  be  fairly 
distributed  and  that  the  burden  of  toil  be  lightened  upon  the  back 
of  labor.  It  demanded  that  the  true  principles  of  democracy  \ye 
applied  to  the  Industrial  order  as  well  as  to  the  political  order.  It 
demanded  that  our  untold  resources  be  applied  to  the  sdleviation 
of  human  suffering,  to  better  homes,  better  food,  better  clothes, 
and  better  recreation  for  all  the  American  people,  and  not  Just  a 
few.  It  demanded  the  preservation  for  the  American  citizen  of  the 
greatest  of  Anjerican  liberties — the  right  to  work  and  the  privilege 
of  being  succored  In  old  age,  at  letist  to  a  peaceful  death. 

It  demanded  that  the  marvels  of  modern  science,  the  genius  of 
current  Invention  and  discovery,  be  made  the  workhorse  for  a 
more  abundant  life  for  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Amer- 
ica. It  demanded  that  the  door  of  economic  opportunity,  which 
had  been  jammed  shut  for  decades  by  an  avaricious  monopoly,  be 
opened  agalcu  It  demanded  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be  njoved  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington,  where  the  peoples' 
Constitution  put  It.  It  demanded  a  revival  of  true  American 
earnestness  and  zeal,  the  resurrection  of  age-old  American  Ideals 
and  dreams,  when  the  United  States  was  conspicuous  for  its  spirit- 
ual wars.  It  demanded  an  America  that  had  the  spirit  of  the  fore- 
fathers In  its  own  crusading  breast. 

No  government  Can  honorably  abdicate  the  duty  to  govern.  To 
a  degree  never  before  known  to  our  history  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  now  the  willing  and  Intelligent  servant  of  the  American 
people.  That  Government  knows  that  so  great  is  the  Inequality 
In  the  distribution  of  its  Nation's  wealth  that  200  of  our  greatest 
corporations  in  1932  owned  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  wealth 
and  about  one-half  of  the  nonbanking  corporate  wealth  of  the 
country;  that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  the  reporting  corpora- 
tions in  the  Nation  in  1935  earned  50  percent  of  the  net  income  i 
earned  in  that  year  by  all  the  reporting  corporations;  that  in  1935- 
86  some  47  percent  of  the  American  families  and  individuals  living 
alone  earned  less  than  »1.000  a  year;  and  that  33  percent  of  the 
property  passed  by  inheritance  according  to  the  returns  of  1937 
was  found  In  only  4  percent  of  all  the  reporting  estates;  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  American  farmers  make  annually  less  than 
$500  each,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  America's  farmers  make  aiuiu- 
ally  less  than  $1,000  each;  that  42  percent  of  the  total  farm  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  tenantry,  and  the  nvimber  of  tenants 
between  1930  and  1935  increased  almost  one-qxiarter  of  a  million; 
that  we  have  so  squandered  our  soil  resources  that  already 
60,000,000  acres  of  our  lands  are  eroded  into  uselessness;  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  is  ill  fed.  ill  clothed,  ill  housed;  that  the  Nation 
has  more  Illiterates  by  a  million  than  college  graduates;  that  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  citizens  are  lost  to  the  country  every  year  by 
preventable  disease,  although  the  annual  crime  bill  for  the  country 
is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000.  one  muider  Is  still  committed  every 
40  minutes. 

That  Government,  Just  as  Jefferson  knew  when  faced  with  the 
national  emergency  of  the  Spanish  closing  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  knows  that  It  is  confronted  with  a  possible  break- 
ing up  of  the  American  social  and  economic  order;  it  knows  that 
it  is  faced  with  the  herculean  task  of  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  Individual  right  of  the 
American  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
each  In  his  own  way,  as  much  as  may  possibly  be.  That  Govern- 
ment knows  that  In  the  new  catalog  of  crime  there  is  antisocial 
homicide,  when  manipulation  of  economic  forces  starves  a  child. 
That  Government  appreciates  that  there  can  be  such  an  offense 
as  larceny  of  a  nation's  resources,  and  embezzlement  by  a  class  of 
a  nation's  inheritance.  That  Government  is  well  aware  of  both 
the  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  ordering  a  nation's  agriculture  so 
that  the  farmer  may  make  for  himself  and  his  family  a  decent 
livelihood  and   preserve  an   Indispensable  independence. 

Well  does  that  Government  know  the  Scylla  of  cutthroat  compe- 
tition and  the  Charybdis  of  destructive  monopoly.  You  may  be 
sure  that  that  Government  struggles  every  day  with  the  problem — 
with  finding  an  honest  answer  to  the  challenging  query — of  how 
130,000.000  of  people  may  peacefully  and  contiguoiisly  occupy  so 
great  and  rich  a  land  so  that  all  shall  have  enough,  none  shall 
have  too  much;  each  shall  be  stimulated  to  do  his  best;  none  shall 
be  permitted  to  do  his  worst;  legitimate  enterprise  shall  be  stimu- 
lated; abuses  contrary  to  the  public  interest  curbed;  learning  and 
the  arts  advanced;  misery  and  suffering  eliminated  as  Ues  within 
the  power  of  science;  the  broad  horizon  of  the  Nation  ftirther 
extended,  and  every  resource  of  the  Government  employed  to  pre- 
serve not  only  the  safety  but  the  dignity  of  a  child. 

They  who  dare  to  take  the  lever  of  responsible  authority  in  times 
BO  demanding  will  need,  if  they  are  to  win  and  keep  a  nation's 
liberty,  the  great  qualities  of  courage  above  all  and,  as  well,  the 
power  to  endure  with  resignation  the  bitterness  of  temporary 
defeat.  As  Laskl  tells  us:  "They  will  require  the  self-control  that 
gives  rein  to  the  heart  only  as  it  Is  guided  by  the  mind.  They 
will  need  philosophy  as  well  as  faith,  daring  not  less  than  patience. 
It  is  the  glory  of  freedom  that  it  brings  these  qualities  to  those 
who  serve  It  with  fidelity.  Before  now.  it  has  transformed  a 
prison  into  an  altar.  Before  now  It  has  brought  the  light  of 
unconquerable  hope  Into  places  that  seemed  utterly  dark.  We 
Who  fight  the  battle  of  freedom  can  maintain  at  least  one  cer- 
tainty. We  know  that  alone  among  the  ends  men  seek  It  has  the 
genliis.  where  the  need  of  its  service  is  Imperative,  to  give  the 
qtiallty  of  heroes  to  the  common  men  who  answer  Its  call." 


Cottonseed  Producers  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  20,  1939  j 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  before  yesterday,  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  plight  of  the  cottonseed 
producers  of  Alabama  who  have  been  compelled  to  sdJ  their 
1938  crop  at  prices  which  represent  a  $7,000,000  losS.  In  all 
the  cotton  States  the  loss  is  upwards  of  $75,000,000.  A  little 
later,  I  propose  to  discuss  how  the  same  condition  which 
caused  this  loss  has  affected  the  producers  of  all  other  kinds 
of  fats  and  of  oils  and  oil  bearing  materials  in  sdl  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  a  situation  that  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue, 
not  even  for  another  year.  The  greatest  farm  problem  Is 
marketing.  The  greatest  problem  of  farm  security — the  se- 
curity for  the  largest  group  of  people  in  any  single  industry 
in  the  United  States — is  increased  farm  income,  fair  prices, 
parity,  first  call  on  their  home  markets. 

Foreign  fats  and  oils,  at  prices  fairly  indicated  by  the  to- 
day's quotation  of  Sumatra  palm  oil  at  2.9  cents  a  pound,  and 
Philippine  coconut  oil,  almost  as  cheap,  and  Imported  in  1938 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  600,000.000  pounds,  are  the  rea- 
son for  this  condition  of  loss  in  this  great  sector  of  our  ag- 
riculture. 

The  prices  of  these  products  and  of  the  oils  and  fats  which 
they  produce  are  very  much  below  what  they  should  be. 
Farmers  producing  competitive  products  are  in  distress. 

From  the  major  premise  I  now  proceed  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  arisen. 

First.  Are  these  fats  and  oils  products  really  of  great 
importance? 

Answer.  Yes.  Taken  all  together  they  constitute  one  of 
the  largest  items  of  farm  wealth.  In  this  list  is  the  follow- 
ing array  of  production: 

POUTUiS 

Butter,  largest  average  annual  crop 2.  200,  000.  000 

Lard  (Inspected  plants) 1,250.000,000 

Lard  ( farm  production  esUmated) 250.  000,  000 

Cottonseed   oU 1,500,000.000 

Peanut    oU 75,000,000 

Tallow  and  grease 800,000.000 

Soybean    oU 225,000.000 

Linseed  oU  (from  domestic  producUon) 27,750,000 

To  this  enormous  total  should  be  added  as  a  domestic  re- 
source, though  not  agricultural,  fish  and  marine-animal  oil  to 
the  average  of  about  300.000.000  pounds  a  year,  or  a  total  of 
6,630,750.000  pounds. 

The  farm  value  is  very  hard  to  estimate.  The  value  of  the 
crude  oils  and  fats  range  from  3  cents  a  pound  for  certain 
fish  oils  up  to  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  the  fat  in  butter. 
Eliminating  the  value  of  butter  entirely— which  amounts  to 
an  average  of  $550,000,000  a  year — a  fair  guess  at  the  other 
items  will  give  a  total  of  over  $300,000,000  a  year. 

The  present  low  prices  will  reduce  this  figure  by  at  least 
30  percent.  At  1926  prices  the  value  would  have  been  above 
$400,000,000;  at  the  1935  prices  nearly  the  same  figure. 

I  am  talking  about  what  the  farmers  should  be  receiving. 
"Hie  claim  that  these  products  are  mere  byproducts  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  the  crops  the  farmer* 
sell.  ; 

One  other  question  is  frequently  asked:  It  is  this: 

Second.  Since  we  do  not  import  very  much  lard,  butter, 
or  cottonseed  oil,  why  is  it  claimed  that  these  products  are 
injured  by  what  is  called  large  foreign  imports? 

As  to  cottonseed  oil.  the  imports  have  been  large  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  and  may  increase.  However,  the  answer, 
in  general,  is  based  on  both  practical  business  facts  and 
technical  Investigation. 

The  oils  that  are  imported — most  of  tliem  are  just  as  com- 
petitive as  imports  of  lard,  butter,  or  cottonseed  oil  would 
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be.  for  they  are  interchangeable.  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  reported  after  a  long  investigation,  and  its 
reports  and  other  authoritative  statements  show  how  nearly 
complete  is  this  interchangeability. 

The  commercial  facts  are  of  record  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Census  Bureau  on  "factory  consumption  of  oils  and 

fats." 

For  example,  let  us  quote  briefly  from  the  census  figures 
as  to  the  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shortening,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  These  are  the  largest  items  in 
domestic  consumption. 

In  shortening,  until  recently  made  very  largely  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  in  1937  there  was  substituted  for  cottonseed  oil 
twelve  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil,  all  im- 
ported; 91,000,000  pounds  of  soybean  oil,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  imported;  5,000,000  pounds  of  rapeseed  oil — 
thirty  and  one-half  million  pounds  In  1936 — one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  and  one-half  million  poimds  of  palm  oil, 
all  imported;  29,000,000  pounds  of  sesame  oil,  all  imported; 
and.  in  1936,  11.000,000  pounds  of  Russian  sunflower  seed 
oil.  The  action  of  Congress  in  1936  In  placing  taxes  on 
rapeseed  oil  and  sunflower  oil  has  ended  that  competition. 

The  use  of  foreign  oil  in  soap  is  far  more  amazing.  Until 
we  took  over  the  Philippines,  soap  in  the  United  States  was 
made  chiefly  of  tallow,  and  the  lower  grades  of  other  do- 
mestic fats,  including  the  lower  grades  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  cottonseed  foots.  Today  imported  fats  have  monop- 
olized this  market. 

Here  are  a  few  figures.  In  1937  the  soap  industry  used  in 
place  of  domestic  fats,  252,000,000  pounds  of  coconut  oil,  111,- 
500,000  poimds  of  palm  kernel  oil,  141,000,000  pounds  of  palm 
oil,  and  190,000.000  pounds  of  fish  and  marine-animal  oils. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  fish  and  marine-animal  oils  was  im- 
ported. Only  inedible  tallow  of  ova  domestic  fats  retains 
a  place  in  the  soap  Industry. 

Tlie  chemists  have  evolved  the  cheapest  formulas  which 
will  do  the  job  for  their  respective  employers.  These  cheap 
foreign  products  are  used  to  form  the  cheapest  possible  com- 
binations of  raw  materials  and  the  products  of  American 
farmers  are  forced  down  to  a  competitive  price  or  else  are 
not  purchased  at  all. 

A  spokesman  for  these  American  farmers  who  produce 
these  fats  and  oils  says  that  they  are  "the  forgotten  items 
of  American  political  and  business  economics." 

As  pointed  out  already,  the  loss  this  season  of  over  $75,- 
000,000  sustained  by  the  producers  of  cottonseed,  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  national  picture  presented  by  the  low 
prices  prevailing  in  the  fats  and  oils  industries.  The  whole 
picture  is  fearful.  The  tragic  total  of  our  national  loss  Is  a 
cruel  burden,  a  part  of  which  Is  borne  by  every  producer  in 
this  whole  country. 

By  giving  proper  attention  to  this  pressing  problem  and 
applying  the  needed  remedies,  we  can  siu^ly  Increase  sub- 
stantially farm  Income  and  buying  power. 


This  Business  of  Government  Today 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.  OP  UTAH,  AT  WASH- 
INGTON. D.  C,  JANUARY  19,  1939 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  before  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  CX,  (m  January  19.  1939. 


in  responding  to  the  general  subject  of  discussion.  This 
Business  of  Government  Today. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a;  follows: 

Tbe  American  contributl  on  to  poUtical  theory  Is  our  Federal 
system.  Making  that  theor '  work  is  America's  contribution  to  the 
art  of  government.  The  dbjectlve  of  all  American  government, 
both  State  and  National,  Ifi  to  promote  the  individual  Uberty. 
Either  in  political  theory  q-  in  the  art  of  government  there  is  no 
definition  for  liberty.  In  a  sense,  though,  it  Is  all  in  the  field  of 
human  endeavor  which  the  individual  possesses  unmolested  In  his 
activities,  in  his  thought.  Ln  his  prayers,  and  In  his  speech,  not 
proscribed  by  the  basic  lavi   of  the  States  or  the  Union. 

The  founding  fathers  thought  they  saw  In  government  what  an 
ancient  Greek  thought  h<  observed  In  the  functioning  of  the 
Roman  Government  and  what  a  French  writer  in  the  eighteenth 
centviry  thought  he  saw  ii\  the  functioning  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  what  Blackstane  thought  he  saw  as  he  lectvired  on 
his  own  government  and  tie  law  that  made  it  secure.  The  found- 
ing fathers,  the  ancient  Gieek,  Polibius,  Montesquieu,  and  Black- 
stone  were  all  poor  observi  rs.  Not  one  of  them  was  scientific  in 
his  observations,  and  theref  are  the  deductions  drawn  became  prem- 
ises which  writers  and  thiikers  accepted.  The  founding  fathers, 
accepting  in  the  fulle.st  th;  theory  that  liberty  might  be  secvired 
and  maintained  by  a  divislDn  of  p>owers  under  a  system  <rf  checks, 
produced  a  governmental  a^'stem  which  revels  in  the  idea  of  con- 
filct.  The  outstanding  characteristic  is  that  It  \a  constantly 
against  itself.  Thus,  we  $ssume  that  the  individual  s  liberty  is 
preserved,  his  property  rights  secured,  by  a  government  which  can 
constantly  be  checked  on  the  theory  that  It  is  one  of  law  and  not 
of  men. 

Actually,  when  we  makt  progress,  when  we  make  more  secure 
Uberty,  when  we  do  our  pest  in  a  governmental  way,  it  Is  not 
while  we  are  in  conflict,  bUt  It  is  as  It  has  always  been  when  we 
are  in  coop>eration  and  seek  by  mutUEil  aid  to  advance. 

How,  then,  is  our  liberty  preserved  to  vis?  Of  coxu-se,  when  an 
individual  has  a  right  taien  away  from  him  by  his  government 
and  that  right  is  restored  M  a  resiilt  of  litigation,  we  have  liberty 
maintained  as  a  result  of  conflict.  But  the  real  reason  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  enjoys  liberty  lb  because  he  has  many  loyalties  Instead 
of  one  and  those  loyalties  respected  by  all  actually  are  not  In  con- 
flict but  contribute  cooper4tively  toward  the  development  of  liberty 
for  all.  The  Bill  of  Rlghta  itself  Is  merely  a  guaranty  to  the  Indi- 
vidual of  a  complex  life.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  we  have  had  &  dual  citizenship.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  flrst  amendment  man  has  been  guaranteed  complexity  In 
thought,  in  worship,  in  thi  written  word,  and  in  speech.  Wherein 
the  Constitution  guarantees  him  the  right  to  free  assembly  smd 
free  association.  It  merely  multiplies  his  complex  activities. 

Tbe  genius,  then,  of  Aiherlcan  government  today  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  all  that  it  is  pjerfeptly  possible  to  have  many  loyalties  and 
those  loyalties  themselves  [to  be  never  in  conflict  with  the  general 
objectives  of  the  state  or  Its  governments.  This  probably  is  such 
a  commonplace  deduction  that  It  Is  hard  to  understand.  Think  of 
your  friends.     You  no  longer  are  suspicious  of  them  because  they 

than  yotirs,  because  they  belong  to  a 
use  they  are  affiliated  with  a  different 
activities  In  a  different  lodge,  because 
of  credit  at  the  banks.  All  of  these 
ions  of  the  American  fundamental 
objective  of  Uberty  to  thfl  individual.  Contrast  this,  if  you  will, 
with  the  aim  of  the  single-willed  states  to  bring  about  slmpUclty 
In  the  citizen  and  a  singlf  loyalty. 

Now,  in  the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Nation,  It  Is 
this  complexity  that  I  would  stress,  complexity  In  cooperation, 
mutual  aid,  good  neighbo|rliness.  Utah's  abUity  to  work  out  its 
problem  with  the  Nation  lepends  more  upon  a  spirit  of  complete 
understanding  of  objectiv's  than  upon  some  basic  law  either  in 
the  Constitution  or  asserted  to  be  law  by  the  Judges  In  deciding 
a  contest  between  New  Yirk.  say,  and  the  Nation.  States'  rights 
versus  centralized  control  is  not  a  static  principle;  it  Itself  Is  a 
principle  which  must  be  modified  by  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. It  Is  when  we  lose  sight  of  government  as  a  growing, 
Uving  entity  and  bind  ourl  actions  and  our  thoughts  by  some  abso- 
lute In  law  that  we  mai  rather  than  instire  the  attainment  of 
Mberty. 

The  theory  of  our  governmental  processes  is  ideal.  We  have  a 
Federal  fundamental  law  Which  can  be  changed  only  by  action  of 
the  people's  representatives  In  the  separate  States  and  in  order 
that  that  law  may  not  bj  Interpretation  become  an  expression  of 
yesterday  or  the  will  of "  the  dead  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  to 
expound  that  law  and  ke;p  It  up  to  date.  Your  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  rights,  i  he  States'  rights  are  aU  protected  by  this 
review  of  the  covirts.  If,  though,  a  court  In  passing  judgment  or 
In  making  an  explanatlo:i  of  that  Judgment  pronounces  an  ex- 
planation which  becomes  a  rule  of  law  not  based  upon  fact  or 
truth,  then  the  people's  (*)Jectives  are  definitely  put  in  Jeopardy. 
This  has  happened  once  or  twice  in  ovir  history.  Sometimes  it  has 
taken  the  loss  of  many  li  res  to  overcome  a  false  rule.  Sometlmei 
it  has  taken  a  loss  of  maiy  rights  to  correct  a  false  rule. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  crit  Icism  of  the  healthfxil  process  of  judicial 
review.  It  is  not  the  Court's  fault;  It  is  not  the  judges'  fault;  It  Is 
the  fault  of  a  system  which  must  of  necessity  put  the  last  word 
somewhere.  When  the  ^ust  word  errs,  the  whole  structure  la 
affected. 
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In  the  evolution  of  our  Federal  system,  both  In  theory  and  In 
practice,  we  definitely  are  developing  toward  the  place  wherein.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  more  people  are  living  In  more  compact 
places,  liberty  to  the  Individual  is  on  the  upgrade,  rather  than  In 
process  of  restraint.  This  holds  actually;  It  definitely  holds  phUo- 
sophlcally.  And  if  Uberty  is  being  attained  by  more  persons  all 
the  time,  it  is  primarily  so  because  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
complexity  and  have  called  it  good.  We  have  learned  bow  to  coop- 
erate rather  than  to  fight. 

The  American  Federal  system,  so  simple  in  its  anal3rsis  that  we 
can  say  it  rests  upon  tbe  simple  principle  that  those  things  which 
are  of  purely  local  concern  shall  be  administered  locally  and  those 
which  are  of  national  concern  shall  be  administered  nationally,  has 
In  it  an  element  possible  of  expansion  even  greater  than  its  remark- 
able growth  of  the  last  160  years.  In  fact,  this  system  gives  us  a 
way  not  only  to  greater  American  growth  but  also  to  cooperation 
among  the  world's  nations  and  peoples.  Thus  this  American  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  politics  and  the  art  of  goveriunent  may 
become  the  key  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  long-sought  desire  of 
nations  for  the  better  world. 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  20  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  AUGUSTUS  LONERGAN,  FORMER  SENATOR 
FROM  CONNECTICUT,  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  JANUARY  7, 
1939 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  former  Senator  Lonergan,  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  January 
7,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  is  the  day  set  aside  for  observance 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  armiversary  of  the  victory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  fighting  frontlersn^n  over  the  redcoats 
at  New  Orleans. 

Although  It  Is  the  general  impression  throughout  the  land  that 
our  Jackson  Day  dinners  arc  primarily  to  celebrate  that  victory,  and 
although  some  people  are  mistaken  in  their  belief  that  It  is  a  cele- 
bration in  observance  of  the  birthday  of  Jackson,  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  It  is  a  day  when  we  renew  our  enthusiasm  and 
support  for  the  principles  for  which  Andrew  Jackson  fought. 

Dxiring  the  past  100  years  Jackson  Day  has  stood  not  for  a  great 
military  victory  but  for  the  forces  of  embattled  Democracy.  Demo- 
crats get  together  on  Jackson  Day  in  a  Joyous  battling  spirit.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  tonight,  as  I  was  last  year,  to  speak  to  my  own  people 
of  Connecticut  at  this  banquet  and  to  a  larger  Invisible  radio  audi- 
ence over  the  State. 

Although  we  have  gained  Inspiration  and  determination  at  each 
of  our  Jackson  Day  dinners,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years, 
I  think  that  the  dinner  this  year  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  all 
Democrats,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before,  when  we  met  on  this  anniversary, 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  a  great  crusade  to  eliminate  injustice  in 
this  country  and  establish  a  greater  measure  of  economic  and  social 
benefits  for  the  average  man.  This  cnisade  was  In  full  swing,  led 
by  a  President  who  has  demonstrated  that  same  courage  and  deter- 
mination for  reform  that  Jackson  did  in  his  day.  Our  dinners  dtir- 
Ing  those  years  served  but  to  add  enthusiasm  and  to  give  Impetus 
to  our  work  In  pushing  that  crxisade  forward. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  fighter.  As  an  Army  ofBcer  he  learned  to 
fight  and  to  command  fighters.  There  Is  a  story  of  the  time  when 
he  led  his  army  for  days  without  sufficient  rations  to  feed  them. 
Becoming  weak  and  weary,  some  of  his  men  threatened  to  turn 
back. '  With  almost  all  of  his  men  too  hungry  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  leave  and  go  back,  but  knowing  that  his  victory  was  almost 
In  sight,  Jackson  calmly  walked  to  the  rear  of  his  lines  to  the  only 
road  that  led  back  from  the  wilderness  where  they  were.  There  he 
took  a  stick  and  drew  a  line  across  the  road.  He  looked  at  his  men 
azxl  said:  'The  first  three  men  to  turn  back  and  cross  that  line  will 
be  shot  dead."  Not  a  man  moved,  and  so  great  was  their  respect 
and  admiration  for  this  demonstration  of  leadership  and  courage 
they  went  ahead  without  hesitation. 

I  hope  that  our  Jackson  Day  dinners  tonight  throughout  the  land 
will  mark  the  time  after  which  there  wUl  be  no  retreat  from  the 
fight  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  lift  to  a  new  level  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this  great  NaUoo. 
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Our  determined  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  has  time  and  again 
called  us  to  the  fight  and  kept  us  there.  In  a  great  many  respects 
his  career  has  resembled  that  of  Jackson,  even  to  the  point  of 
political  strategy  In  remaining  silent  for  long  periods  of  contro- 
versy  over  national  li-sues — and  then  speaking  out  firmly.  He  has 
often  been  criticized  for  not  announcing  at  the  outset  his  views 
on  various  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  But  in 
those  cases  he  has  preferred  to  wait  until  the  public  had  formed 
a  guiding  opinion,  which  served  to  give  more  publicity  to  the 
problem  by  keeping  the  newspapers  guessing,  and  to  awaken  wWte- 
spread  public  Interest.  This  •was  not  at  all  unlike  Jackson  during 
the  great  nullification  fight,  when  both  sides  sought  to  learn  his 
attitude.  He  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then  on  the 
occa.slon  of  a  banquet,  when  called  upon  to  give  a  toast  In  the 
preserxre  of  various  factions,  he  arose  and  firmly  proposed  a  toiurt 
to  ••Our  Federal  Union.  It  must  be  preserved."  Eframatlcally  he 
had  declared  hi?  position  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  effective  In 
holding  the  Nation  together. 

And  I  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  at  this  banquet 
tonight  proposing  to  tis  a  toast:  Our  crusade  for  economic  and 
social  progress,  it  mxist  go  on. 

Those  who  heard  President  BooseTelt's  addrefls  at  tbe  opening 
of  Congress  were  impressed  by  his  definite  statement  and  re- 
statement of  objectives,  and  by  his  determined  pronouncement  on 
our  national -defense  policy.  To  my  mind  It  was  one  of  the  best 
speeches  he  has  ever  made.  It  was  more  important  than  usual, 
because  It  related  not  alone  to  our  problems  at  home,  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  primarily  these  F«st  few  years,  but  also  to 
our  position  in  the  International  sphere  as  a  democracy.  For 
In  these  days  of  world-wide  depressions,  wars,  and  disturbance  of 
all  kinds,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  democratic  principles  at  home 
we  must  protect  ourselves  from  un-American  Influences  arising 
beyond  our  own  borders  as  well  as  from  within.  In  this  respect, 
our  cnisades  of  today  face  more  obstacles  and  complex  sltuatloru 
than  in  Jackson's  time.  But  fortxmately,  at  least,  we  do  not  need 
Jackson's  military  ability  and  prowess  In  these  days  to  press  back 
our  frontiers  by  armies  and  physical  stren^h.  These  frontiers  are 
new  established,  and  our  battle  lines  are  laid  in  econonUc  and 
political  warfare  which,  we  can  thank  Ood.  has  enabled  us  to 
accomplish   reforms   without  the   bloodshed   of  war. 

In  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  Andrew  Jackson,  or  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  were  our  three  truly  forest  Democratic  crusaders  before 
President  Roosevelt,  they  faced  definite  and  difficult  problem.v  but 
they  did  not  confront  the  rapid  changes  In  these  problems  that  we 
do  today.  Scientific  progress  has  brought  to  us  things  like  the  sub- 
marine, the  airplane,  the  radio,  and  so  many  other  instruments  of 
progress  or  destruction  that  we  no  sooner  set  our  course  for  a  cer- 
tain objective  than  we  are  forced  to  change  it  slightly.  Tills  has 
nuule  it  necessary  to  establish  ideals  as  our  goals,  and  then  try  to 
approach  these  ideals  as  nearly  &k  possible  throu|;h  pursuit  of  objec- 
tives that  are  stabilized  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  ao  under 
modem  conditions. 

These  who  may  have  doubted  the  coui»e  of  the  Democratic  Party 
dTirlng  the  past  few  years  should  understand  by  now  that,  like  one 
who  c^>crates  a  sailboat.  It  has  l>een  necessary  for  the  leader  of  our 
party  to  do  some  •"tacking"  back  and  forth  to  keep  in  favorable 
winds.  But  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  our  Ideals  arid  neither  has  be 
lost  the  determination  to  come  as  close  to  them  as  possible  during 
his  term  of  office. 

Then,  like  Andrew  Jackson,  he  will  turn  over  the  crusade  to  his 
successor.  He  and  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  expect  to  aooom- 
plish  all  that  we  have  set  out  to  do  within  our  span  of  life.  Oreat 
economic  and  social  reforms  will  go  on  forever,  and  our  hope  rests 
in  maintaining  a  party  that  will  courageously  pursue  them,  and  in 
finding  young  men  and  women  who  will  take  up  the  fight  and  carry 
It  forward  with  the  same  ability  as  Jefferson,  Jadcson,  Wilson,  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  hope  of  inspiring  the  young  people  of  our  Nation  to  Join 
and  continue  enthusiastically  In  this  social  and  eootximlc  war  long 
after  the  present  major  battles  have  been  won,  let  us  look  Just  a 
little  more  fully  into  Andrew  Jackson's  life  and  character. 

Andrew  Jackson  fought  the  Indians  and  pressed  back  the  frontier 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  this  was  not  his  greatest  distinc- 
tion. He  won  an  outstanding  victory  over  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  but  this  was  not  his  greatest  distinction.  He  served  as  a 
Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  State,  but  this  was  not  his  great- 
est distinctlan.  As  a  major  general  of  tbe  United  States  Army  be 
served  as  a  military  governor  of  Florida,  but  this  was  not  his  great- 
est distinction.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  twice  a  United  States  Senator  from  his  own  State  of  Tennessee, 
but  neither  of  these  was  his  greatest  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the 
main  forces  that  led  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  this  was  not 
his  greatest  distinction.  He  was  a  forthright  citiwn  of  his  time,  a 
delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  Tennessee,  on  all  occa- 
sions a  leader  of  men.  a  fighter  of  duels,  an  aggressive — some 
thought  even  a  turbulent — ^frontiersman,  in  days  when  men  were 
outstanding  in  proportion  to  their  adventureeome  spirit  and  reck- 
less coiu'age,  yet  none  of  these  was  his  greatest  distinction. 

He  became  President  of  ttie  United  States,  serving  In  that  offloe 
for  8  critical  years,  but  that  was  not  his  greatest  distinction. 

The  most  distinguished  deed  of  his  career  was  his  mortal  engage- 
ment with  tbe  concentrated  wealth  of  the  America  of  his  day, 
which  resulted  in  his  triumphant  victory  over  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fight  with  the  bank  In  his  day  was  not  unlike  tbe  fight  of 
today  against  special  privilege  and  monopoly  and  greed.  It  waa 
an  4>i?ffn""''''  fight,  which,  after  all,  la  at  the  basis  at  all  poUtteal 
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warfare.  Many  of  us  have  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
real  struggle  of  man  has  been  along  political  lines,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  bring  the  conviction  that  political  instrumentalities 
have  been  but  a  means  to  an  end.  There  can  be  no  political  free- 
dom where  economic  freedom  Is  lacking. 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  precious  right.  Indeed;  it  Is  worth  all  that 
It  cost  our  forefathers,  and  it  must  be  defended  against  those  who 
would  invade  It:  but.  after  all,  the  mere  right  to  vote  is  of  little 
substance  to  a  man  who  is  jobless  and  cold  and  hungry. 

Jackson  knew  all  this.  He  knew  also  that  to  the  degree  that  the 
wealth  and  economic  jxjwers  of  the  country  became  concentrated 
In  fewer  hands,  with  the  many  having  less  of  the  necessities  and 
opportunities  of  life,  the  more  important  the  ballot  box  became 
in  the  national  economy.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had 
the  vote  did  not  know  how  to  use  it  effectively  for  their  own 
economic  welfare.  They  needed  leadership,  and  Jackson  furnished 
leadership. 

When  Jackson  became  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  had  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  concentrated 
wealth.  Actually  it  was  more  than  a  symbol.  The  bank  was  eco- 
ncmlc  America — kind  and  beneficent  to  its  friends,  condescendingly 
generous  to  Its  servitors,  but  harsh,  cruel,  and  exacting  to  those 
with  whom  it  did  not  have  to  curry  favor. 

The  Eank  of  the  United  States  had  come  to  occupy  the  same 
position  between  the  people  and  the  final  sovereign  power  that 
the  feudal  system  had  occupied  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Our 
ancestors  In  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  toppled 
that  feudal  system  into  its  own  moats  when  its  oppressions  could 
no  longer  be  endured;  but  here  in  free  America,  so  gradually  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  a  more  stifling  and  more  sinister  system 
had  grown  up.  which,  unless  it  were  checked,  would  more  in- 
evitably oppress  and  exploit  the  underprivileged  than  the  feudal 
barons  of  old  had  oppressed  and  exploited  the  serfs  as  they  sweated 
their  way  into  the  earth  to  produce  wealth  and  power  and  glory 
for  their  masters. 

There  may  have  been  other  men  of  his  generation  who  saw  this 
Issue  as  Jackson  perceived  it.  who  discerned  that  the  substance  of 
the  liberties  for  which  Washington  had  fought,  and  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  architect,  were  gradually  being  lost  to  us,  even 
though  their  shadows  remained. 

But  no  one  except  Jackson  had  either  the  courage  to  Join  the 
issue  with  the  concentrated  wealth,  as  represented  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  quality  of  leadership  which  might 
encourage  the  hope  that  victory  would  rest  up>on  his  banner. 

No  ore  but  a  Jackson,  who  had  towered  above  other  men  in  those 
turbulent,  soul-testing  days  on  the  Tennessee  frontier,  and  who 
had  thrown  back  the  British  at  New  Orleans,  would  have  dared 
to  do  what  he  so  confidently  undertook  to  do  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  the  accredited  leader  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fight  finally  came  to  a  head  when  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  asked  to  be  rechartercd,  with  the  economic  royalists  on  one 
Bide  and  the  people  on  the  other.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
furious,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  destroy  Jackson  and  his 
followers.  The  foundations  of  the  Nation  were  actually  tottering. 
and  there  was  a  declaration  that  Jackson  was  destro3rtng  America. 
Many  of  Jackson's  friends  deserted  until  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty what  would  happen  when  the  issue  finally  came  to  a  vote 
in  Congress. 

Ill  in  bed  as  a  result  of  this  fight,  bis  body  too  frail  for  his  great 
heart,  Jackson  said  one  day  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  had  called  to  see  him,  "The  bank.  Mr.  Van  Buren.  is 
trying  to  kill  me.  but  I  will  kill  it." 

And  kill  it  he  did. 

He  killed  it  with  his  grim  determination,  with  the  sword  of  his 
unconquerable  spirit.  And,  in  killing  It,  he  put  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary stop  to  the  forward  march  of  the  concentrated  wealth  of 
America  to  greater  riches,  to  greater  aggrandizement,  to  greater 
monopolistic  power. 

He  had  won  a  great  battle:  but  the  war  goes  on.  and  the  same 
economic  forces  are  here  to  make  battle.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
the  army  of  America's  common  people  who  are  fighting  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  President  Roosevelt  is  our  leader. 

Jackson  was  not  only  a  hard  and  uncompromising  fighter,  but 
also  a  patriotic,  warm-hearted  humanitarian.  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress as  President  he  said:  "I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  that  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to 
love  my  country  with  the  affection  of  a  son." 

It  Is  said  that  on  one  of  his  Journeys  an  admirer  unrolled  a 
length  of  red  carpet  so  that  Jackson  might  walk  like  royalty  from 
his  coach  to  the  Inn.  He  did  as  was  expected  of  him,  but  showed 
his  dislike  by  sasrlng  with  quiet  emphasis,  "The  soil  of  the  United 
States  Is  good  enough  for  me." 

Jackson's  most  absorbing  love  was  love  of  country. 

Next  to  that  was  his  love  of  his  wife;  and  then  his  love  for  youth, 
whether  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  or  the  strength  that  makes 
young  soldiers,  or  the  bloom  and  sudden  beauty  of  mating  time. 

He  was  President  of  the  country  when  the  Nation  was  young,  and. 
leading  young  America,  he  remained  to  the  last  breath  the  friend 
of  youth.  And  he  had  coufldeuce  that  the  youth  of  America  will 
carry  on  in  the  great  flght  which  he  undertook. 

Youth  will  take  up  the  fight,  but  they  should  be  aware  of  certain 
dangers  lest  they  be  misled.  Amarica  Is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
We  must  carry  on  under  the  Constitution  and  our  economic  system. 
This  is  necessarily  a  government  of  and  by  political  parties.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  the 
Democratic  Party  was  founded.    We  must  never,  for  the  sake  xtf 


victory,  form  an  alliance 
order  of  things  in  America] 
attempts  by  any  political  flarty 
for  the  reactionary  or  the 
that  are  constructive  and 

In  conclusion  I  want  to 
for  your  loyalty  and 
in  public  affairs  will  contii^e 


mth  any  group  seeking  to  change  the 

Patriotic  citizens  should  oppose  such 

There  is  no  room  In  this  country 

radical.     We  must  carry  on  along  lines 

p  rogressive. 

thank  you  and  the  Democratic  Party 
friendship  throughout  the  years.    My  Interest 


Senator  Byre 


EXTENSION 


HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTICKY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Friday,  January  20  (legislative 


LETTER  F  tOM  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 


Pi  esident. 


Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr 
placed  in  the  Record  a 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  to 
Reserve  Board.    I  have 
former  Senator  Robert 
unanimous  consent  that 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record, 

RoBxat 


a  few  days  ago  there  was 
letter  written  by  the  Senator  from 
^r.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
a  letter  relating  to  that  letter  from 
L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  ask 
his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
is  follows: 
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his 
Chairman 
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Re:  Senator  Btro's  letter 
Hon.  M.  M.  Logan, 

United  States  Senate, 

Mt  Dear  Senatob  LocaIi 
letter  of  Senator  Btko  in 
Boston  speech  by 
vigorously  protests   agalns ; 
gency  appropriation  and 
tional  income   through 
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Why  It  has  failed  I  full^- 
Banking  and  Currency 

Until  you  correstly 
adequate  basis  for 

The   cause  of  the 
$21,000,000,000  in  loans  to 
responding  decrease  in 
of  potential  and  actual 
In  1929  the  demand  bank 
a  potential  of  $10,000,000 
ble  into  demand  bank 
mand  deposits.     At  the 
money  supply  in  the  form 
been  reduced  $20,000,000 
deposits  remaining,  $5,000 
actual  circulation  leaving 
50  times  per  annum  and 
$450,000,000,000  for  the 
year  1933.     This  contractli 
demand  deposits  through 
Ing  of  what  remained 
ductlon.  and  national 
the  Government  had 
through    Government 
from  the  banks  created 
absorbed  through  corporal^ 
lected  on  bonds  and  debts 
great   financial    centers 
central  offices.    The  mone; ' 
through   profits   and 
centers. 

In  1934  the  Federal 
000.000  of  hoarded  demahc 

In   1938  the   total   of 
which   represents   less 
times   per   anniun,   the 
actually  employed  in  bus 
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deposits,  interbank  depo 
hoarded  to  the  extent  of 
smear  togetlier  demand 
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*s  Letter  to  Mr.  Eccles 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


day  of  Tuesday.  January  17^, 
1929 


L.  Owen,  CotJNSixoR  at  Law, 

2400  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  18.  1939. 
Mr.  Eccles. 


Vashington,  D.  C. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  very  able 

reply  to  the  public  criticism  of  Btro'b 

Eccles.     Senator   Btrd,   with   Justice. 

the  systematic  prolongation  of  emer- 

si>ending  as  a  means  of  restoring  our  na- 

nt  tional  production  and  employment.     It 

Scniitor   Btrd   relies  upon   private   business 

ami    national   production   and   Income    by 

coEfldence. 

public  confidence  by  the  processes  em- 
explained  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Coiimittee  on  H.  R.  7230  last  March  (p.  65) . 
diagr  ose  the  cause  of  depression  you  have  no 
dlscovei  ing  the  remedy. 

depnsEion   of   1929-32  was  a  contraction  of 
)}uslness  people  by  the  banks  and  a  cor- 
of  the  volume  of  money  in  the  form 
dfemand   bank   deposits  of  $21,000,000,000. 
deposits  were  $24,000,000,000  actual  and 
in  the  form  of  time  deposits  convertl- 
they  were  converted  into  de- 
bottom  of  this  depression  not  only  had  the 
)f  demand  deposits,  actual  and  potential, 
but  of  the  $14,000,000,000  of  demand 
000.000  were  hoarded  and  taken  out  of 
W.000.000,000  with  a  normal  function  of 
cijeatlng  a  volume  of  check  money  equal  to 
1932  and  only  $430,000,000,000  for  the 
)n  of  oiu:  money  supply  in  the  form  of 
<  ontractlon  of  the  volume  and  the  hoard- 
pretjented  a  restoration  of  emplo3nnent,  pro- 
Thls  was  the  case  in  1936  even  after 
increased  the  vokime  of  demand  bank  deposits 
ng.      The    Government's    borrowing 
additional  demand  deposits  but  they  were 
and  individual  profits  and  interest  col- 
These  values  were  concentrat-ed  in  our 
our   great   corporations   had   their 
was  extracted  from  the  consumer  class 
lutetest   and   concentrated   in   the   financial 


depiosits — and 


0(>0 


wtipre 


Insurance  Corporation  found  $6,000.- 
deposits. 

checks  debited   was  $530,000,000,000. 
$11,000,000,000   at   a   turn-over   of   50 
normal   predepresslon   velocity   of   money 
i)  less. 


mand   deposits,   excluding   Government 

was  thus  demonstrated  to  have  been 

over  50  percent.     The  statisticians  who 

dek)Obits  having  aero  velocity  with  demand 
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deposits  having  50  times  per  annum  velocity  confuse  correct  diag- 
nosis In  that  manner.  It  is  not  $22,000,000,000  having  a  velocity 
of  25  times  per  annum;  it  is  less  than  $11,000,000,000  having  a  nor- 
mal velocity  of  50  times  per  annum  and  i^proximately  $11,000,- 
000.000  plus  having  zero  velocity,  the  money  having  been  cornered 
through  fear  or  through  hope  of  finding  a  better  opportiuilty  of 
investment  through  a  ftirther  collapse  in  property  prices. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Marriner  Eccles  is  obviously  xinsound 
and  Justifies  Senator  Btro's  attack. 

The  remedy  apparently  contemplated  by  Senator  Btrd  of  busi- 
nessmen workir^  themselves  out  of  depression  has  been  very 
disappointing. 

But  your  remedy.  Senator,  would  give  confidence  to  business  and 
restore  to  activity  the  hoarded  money — the  $11,000,000,000  of  frozen, 
congealed,  inactive,  demand  deposits. 

Tour  remedy,  instead  of  expanding  the  public  debt,  wovild  con- 
tract it  by  the  purchase  through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of 
Government  bonds.  State,  city,  or  county  bonds,  or  other  sound 
bankable  assets.  This  would  stop  the  interest  on  the  '/olume 
bought,  conveying  the  Interest  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for 
Government  xise.  It  would  stop  the  amortization  costs  of  such 
bonds,  and  it  wo\ild  at  the  same  time  expand  the  demand  bank 
deposits  automatically  under  control  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
restore  business  confidence,  thus  restoring  to  circulation  the 
hoarded  demand  deposits.  In  this  manner  the  evil  which  cavised 
the  depression  would  be  removed,  to  wit,  the  contraction  of  the 
money  supply  necessary  to  exchange  maximum  products  and  serv- 
ices of  the  people. 

It  would  thus  not  only  restore  our  national  production  to 
$80,000,000,000  but  could  easily,  with  the  manpower  and  available 
machinery  in  the  country,  expand  our  national  production  to 
$130,000,000,000,  as  found  by  Loeb's  "chart  of  plenty."  With  the 
Income  of  the  Government,  corporations,  and  individuals  thus 
Increased;  with  the  Government  debt  absorbed  In  the  process: 
with  a  billion  dollars  cut  off  of  the  Government's  annual  cost  of 
Interest;  with  the  cutting  down  of  exp>cndlture8  for  public  relief 
the  Budget  could  be  balanced,  business  confidence  restored,  and 
taxes  could  be  cut  half  in  two.     These  figures  are  not  exaggerated. 

The  President  has  been  misled  by  the  advice  he  has  received 
from  Mr.  Eccles,  It  is  not  necessary  to  Impugn  Mr.  Eccles'  integrity 
of  mind.  His  subconscious  thoughts  as  a  banker  control  his  con- 
clusions because  his  premises  ore  false.  He  thinks  that  the  bank- 
ers should  create  the  money  of  the  country  by  loans  and  contract 
It  by  contracting  leans.  But  this  ssrstem  has  been  demonstrated 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  our  booms  and  depressions.  The  bankers 
expand  too  much  when  full  of  hope  and  contract  too  nTuch  when 
full  of  fear.  It  needs  the  power  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
undue  expansion,  which  means  inflation,  and  to  prevent  inde- 
fensible contraction  based  on  fear  or  on  the  hopes  of  profit  through 
bear  raiding  and  other  processes  known  to  financial  art. 

In  Senator  Btro's  letter  to  Marriner  Eccles  he  gives  a  most  pow- 
erful support  to  your  views  as  to  the  remedy,  and.  incidentally  he 
fully  Justifies  the  argiunent  which  I  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  BanlEing  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  last  March,  above 
referred  to. 

Tours  respectfully. 

ROBSST  L.   OWXM. 


Appropriations  for  W.  P.  A. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  20  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  ATLANTIC  CTTT  DAILT  PRESS-UNION 


appropriate,  not  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  that 
they  are  about  to  grudgingly  provide.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
warned  Congress  again<>t  restricting  the  political  activities  of 
W.  P.  A.  workers,  since  this  might  be  Interpreted  as  a  violation  of 
civil  rights. 

This  kind  of  advice  will  not  set  well  with  reactionaries  who  have 
swelled  with  pride  since  the  last  election  and  are  all  for  showing 
the  country  how  they  will  charge  the  windmills  with  lances  of 
bombast  and  emasculate  the  spending  program  in  the  interests  of 
dear  old  economy.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  it  is  apt  to  have 
the  familiar  ring  of  a  trained  Army  officer's  unemotional  and  un- 
prejudiced advice.  Throwing  from  600,000  to  a  million  men  out  of 
work  will  not  be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  even  In  the  supposed  Inter- 
est of  party  advantage  or  personal  pride  of  opinion.  And  legislat- 
ing that  a  recipient  of  relief  shall  take  no  part  in  politics — in  other 
words,  shall  not  exercise  personal  freedom — can  also  have  dangerous 
reactions. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  &n  editorial 
published  in  the  Atlantic  City  Daily  Press-Union,  an  inde- 
pendent Republican  newspaper  in  my  home  town  of  Atlantic 
City,  under  the  caption  "Dont  Slug  W.  P.  A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlantic  City  Daily  Press-Union,  January  19.  1830] 

DON'T   SLUG    W.    P.    A. 

For  years  nearly  everybody  agreed  when  some  wiseacre  remarked 
what  a  Heaven-sent  tMng  It  would  be  If  the  United  States  Army 
could  manage  W.  P.  A.  That  would  take  politics  out  of  It  all  right. 
Well,  today  we  have  a  West  Pointer  at  the  head  of  It,  Col.  P.  C. 
Harrington,  and  he's  said  to  t)e  one  of  the  Army's  most  experienced 
and  efficient  men.  He  teUs  Congress  he  must  have  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  mUllozis  that  the  President  urged  them  to 


Religioas  Intolerance  Through  the  Ages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  12, 1939 


BPKECH   OF  HON.    WILLIAM   I.    SIHOVICH,    OF   NEW  TORK.   IN 
THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   MAY    10,    1937 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  countless  re- 
quests which  I  have  received  asking  for  copies  of  the  speech  I 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May 
10, 1937.  on  Religious  Intolerance  Through  the  Ages,  the  House 
has  granted  me  unanimous  consent  to  reprint  that  speech  in 
the  Record: 

The  Speaker.  Under  special  order  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
(Mr.  SiKOVicHl  Is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  SiBovicn.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House. 
mans  mind  Is  Influenced  and  shaped  by  two  potent  forces:  Heredity, 
which  depicts  the  influence  of  the  seed  and  blood,  and  environment, 
which  typiftes  the  contribution  of  the  soU  and  Nature.  Heredity 
represents  the  transmission  of  the  physical  and  psychical  charac- 
teristics of  parents  to  their  offspring.  The  influences  of  environ- 
ment are  both  physical  and  spiritual  In  Nature.  The  mountaineer 
is  known  for  his  rugged  indivlduansm.  his  stubbcnmess.  his  abrupt- 
ness of  style  and  language,  his  epigrammatic  sentences,  his  stifl- 
neckedness,  his  subjective  attitude  in  seemg  only  his  own  side, 
and  the  quick.  Jerky  rhythmic  sway  of  his  shoulders  in  dance  move- 
ment. The  man  of  the  plain  Is  identified  by  his  tendencies  toward 
uniformity,  talkativeness,  rcpetitiousness,  eqtiality,  the  sententious- 
ness  of  his  phrases  and  writings — Lenin  wrote  41  volumes — the 
love  of  the  smooth  rhythmic  sway  of  the  dream  waltz,  and  the 
tendency  for  collectivism.  The  Island  nation,  as  exemplified  by 
England  and  Japan,  is  powerful  and  ambitious  and  strives  toward 
empire.  The  forest  man,  as  typified  by  the  Germans,  inclines  to- 
ward the  lyrical  and  musical  but  the  Influence  of  the  forest  Jungle 
Is  shown  In  his  severity  and  political  brutality.  Man  who  lives 
on  the  peninsula  shores  of  great  bodies  of  water,  always  gazing  at 
the  sea.  has  a  wide  vision,  and  is  also  more  creative  than  the  naan 
of  the  Inland  province.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  great  civilizations 
were  established  along  the  shores  of  great  bodies  of  water,  and  we 
accordingly  speak  of  a  Mediterranean  civilization,  an  Atlantic  civi- 
lization, and  now  the  coming  Pacific  civilization.  We  know  that 
the  man  of  the  desert  has  a  different  mentality  from  the  jungle 
man.  The  difference  of  mentality  expresses  Itself  in  their  dUTerent 
types  of  religion.  We  know  that  the  two  principal  redemptive  re- 
liglcns  that  grew  out  of  the  Hindu  Jungle,  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism, with  their  doctrine  of  pessimism,  resignation,  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  life  and  sin,  are  but  the  intellectuallzed  agonies  of  the 
devitalized  and  suffering  human  being,  baked  by  the  scorching  sun. 
These  victims  of  a  cruel  nature  cannot  see  in  life  anything  else  but 
suffering,  agony,  and  pain.  Out  of  this  vision  of  suffering  grew 
their  religious  feelings,  and  accordingly  their  relationship  to  the 
forces  of  eternity  was  shaped  by  these  very  factors — exifferlng  and 
pain.  To  them  life  appeared  as  a  vaUey  of  tears,  as  one  long  imln- 
terrupted  agonv,  from  which  man  can  free  hlrraself  only  by  death. 
But  we  also  know  that  all  those  religions  whose  attitude  to  life  is 
afBrmatlve  have  grown  otrt  of  a  more  favorable  natural  condition, 
a  temperate  climate,  fertile  soil,  blue  skies,  and  a  beautiful 
panorama. 

The  desert  mentality  Is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Jungle,  and  its  effect  ujjon  man's  nxlnd  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  In  history.  If  redemptive  religiosity,  calling  upon  man  to 
turn  away  frorn  life,  to  diminish  his  desires,  and  thus  be  redeemed 
from  sin  through  salvation,  has  grown  out  of  the  Jungle,  legalistic 
religiosity  attempting  to  regulate  man's  life  by  the  medium  of  the 
law  has  grown  out  of  the  desert.    Tha  Ten  Coaunandmenu  are  a 
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protot3rpe  of  a]l  legalistic  religiosity  and  are  a  typical  product  of 
desert  mentality.  The  desert  has  developed  not  one  but  three 
types  of  mind,  and  this  variety  of  mentality  has  impressed  itself 
powerfully  upon  western  man  and  has  been  Instrumental  In  defi- 
nitely shaping  his  spiritual  destinies. 

Three  men  grew  out  of  the  desert — the  Babylonian,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Jew — and  all  three  have  developed  a  different  mentality 
as  a  result  of  their  diversified  attitude  to  the  vast  sand  expanses 
of  western  Asia.  Out  of  these  three  different  attitudes  to  the  desert 
there  developed  three  dissimilar  world  concepts  and  three  divergent 
messages  to  man.  The  ancient  Babylonians,  a  poetically  gifted 
people,  loving  the  azure  blue  of  the  skies,  would  lie  at  night  in  the 
desert  and  watch  the  skies.  They  looked  heavenward  and  beheld 
the  stars  in  their  motion.  In  doing  so  they  created  an  astronomy 
and  an  astrology.  They  developed  a  cosmic  outlook  on  and  a 
fatalistic  attitude  to  life.  They  recognized  in  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  not  only  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  Inunutable 
laws  of  nature,  which  must  be  valid  for  every  sphere  in  nature,  in- 
cluding the  life  of  man.  but  through  astrology  they  also  came  to 
believe  that  man  is  dependent  upon  the  stars;  that  he  is  a  helpless 
creature  and  must  submit  to  fate.  The  Babylonians,  who  were 
wide  awake  Intellectually  and  capable  of  ctiltural  creativeness.  were 
at  the  same  time  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  The  words  "pity"  and 
"compassion"  were  not  to  be  found  in  their  dictionary.  If  man 
Is  governed  not  only  by  inunutable  and  eternal  laws  but  is  also 
In  addition  dependent  on  the  stars,  then  he  is  Just  a  slave  of 
nature,  and  human  life  is  meaningless.  The  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  is  only  an  erratic  mood  of  destiny.    What  Is  man  when 

mpared  with  heavenly  bodies,  and  what  does  his  life  signify,  if 
txt  is  totally  dependent  upon  the  stars  for  his  happiness  and  wel- 
fare? Men  who  think  in  cosmic  terms  do  not  think  in  human 
terms:  it  is  either  one  or  the  other.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
cosmos,  man  is  Just  an  atom,  and  his  position  in  nature  amounts 
to  no  more  than  to  a  particle  of  erring  matter.  Whether  man  fares 
well  or  not,  whether  he  is  happy  or  unhappy,  makes  but  little 
difference.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  all  cosmocentricism  is  the 
grave  of  ethics,  because  it  denies  man  by  belittling  his  importance. 
Hence  the  ancient  ^abylonlan.  though  intellectually  advanced, 
remained  a  bloodthirsty  person,  because  only  the  cosmos  nature 
was  his  guide. 

The  Arab  walked  through  the  desert  and  looked  neither  heaven- 
ward nor  earthward  but  straight  in  the  air.  Time  stood  still  in 
Arabia  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Arab  Bedouin  lives  today 
exactly  as  he  lived  5.000  years  ago.  He  is  still  a  son  of  the  desert. 
He  Is  still  admired  for  his  erect,  majestic  walk,  moving  along  in 
measured  gaze.  The  Arab  Bedouin  had  to  maintain  a  bodily  bal- 
ance not  to  lose  the  basket  of  provisions  on  his  head.  The  Arab 
Bedouin,  therefore,  always  had  to  look  straight  ahead  and  saw 
neither  the  stars  above  nor  the  sand  below,  but  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  eternal  cycle:  sunrise  and  sunset,  day  and  night, 
light  and  darkness,  and  occasional  sandstorms,  turning  the  bluish 
desert  air  yellow.  Beholding  only  the  eternal  cycle,  he  developed 
a  cyclical  attitude  to  the  desert  and.  almost  like  the  Babylonian, 
decided  to  submit  to  the  forces  of  fate  and  nature.  He  became 
cosmocentric  and  submissive  and  evolved  the  Islam  or  Moham- 
medan faith,  whose  meaning  is  submission  or  resignation. 

What  is  the  cosmocentric  theory  of  life?  This  philosophic  doc- 
trine worships  Nattu-e  first;  man  comes  afterward,  because  man  is 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  Nature,  Just  like  any  other  animal. 
Tlie  right  of  Nature  precedes  the  right  of  man.  projierty  being  dead, 
and  Nature  its  symbol.  Therefore  Nature  or  property  rights  pre- 
cede himmn  rights. 

Nature  can  be  divided  into  four  component  parts.  First,  inani- 
mate Nature,  or  our  Mother  Earth,  which  is  usually  called  dead 
nature.  In  the  bowels  of  Mother  Earth  are  found  gold,  silver, 
copper,  platinum,  iron.  coal.  oil.  and  the  countless  materials  that 
constitute  the  mineral  and  natxiral  resources  which  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  material  world,  or  property  rights.  The  second  part 
of  Nature  represents  the  flower,  plant,  and  vegetation  life.  It  la 
often  referred  to  as  poetic  nature.  The  third  part  of  Nattire  is 
tjrpified  by  the  birds  of  multicolored  and  variegated  plumage  that 
fly  through  the  air  and  space  singing  their  melodies  and  harmonies. 
This  third  part  of  Nature  has  been  heralded  far  and  wide  in  song, 
prose,  and  poetry  as  lyric  and  idyllic  nature.  The  fourth  part  of 
Nature  is  referred  to  as  animal,  or  Jungle,  natvire.  Here  the  strong 
and  powerful  animals  eat  and  destroy  the  weak.  In  this  realm  of 
Nature  might  and  instinctive  brute  /orce  rule.  Here  authority  is 
represented  by  the  claw.  fang,  and  tooth.  Let  the  weak  beware. 
The  strong  are  the  self- anointed,  self-appointed  rulers  and  dic- 
tators of  Jungle  nature.  Laissez  faire  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nature's  law  never  changes,  never  yields,  never  compromises.  In 
Nature  there  is  no  pity,  no  sympathy,  no  compassion.  Its  laws  are 
fixed,  eternal,  and  immutable.  Such  Is  the  doctrine  and  philosophy 
of  cosmocentricism. 

If  you  project  the  law  and  order  of  Jungle  nature  upon  the 
earth,  and  surround  this  state  with  artificial  boundaries,  you 
create  the  modern  Fascist  state,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  Here,  too,  might  makes  right.  Force  rules.  Authority  super- 
sedes and  takes  the  place  of  the  majority.  Deified  Nature  becomes 
the  deified  dictator.  The  dictator  takes  all  the  freedom  and 
liberty  unto  himself  and  gives  a  small  mcdlcum  of  these  rights  to 
his  subjects.  So  we  behold  the  law  and  order  of  the  Jungle  trans- 
ferred to  the  modern  state  in  which  the  dictator,  like  the  powerful 
animal  of  the  Jungle,  reigns  supreme. 

When  the  Jew  walked  through  the  desert  he  looked  neither 
heavenward  like  the  Babylonian,  nor  straight  ahead  like  the  Arab. 
but  downward,  earthward,  because  he  was  always  sad.  cr  sunk  in 
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thought.    The  sad.   or   the 
ward.     In  the  Old  Testame4t 
his  eyes,  to  look  heavenward 
earthward.     Thus,   looking 
laws  governing  the  stars  in 
the  eternal  cycle,  in  the 
served  himself.     He  discovered 
except  the   infinite  sand 
lean  upon,  either  plant  or 
sources.     It  dawned  upon 
center  of  all  things,  that  mlin 
edge,  culture,  and  civilizatlpn 
goal  of  everything  in  life 
that   human   rights  precede 
man  is  equal  before  God, 
v.as   proclaimed   the 
democracy. 

Out  of  these  consideratioi^ 
the  ancient  Jew  was  born 
the  wailing  noise  that 
ing  he  could  only  hear, 
religion.    The  Bible  expresses 
Jews,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the 

Biblical    religiosity,    in 
manic,   or   Islamic  religiosit 
anthropocentric  world  pictijre 
tant    position   man    and 
things  and  the  care  and 
Is   for   this   reason   that 
imagination  of  the  white  m^n 
of  all  men. 

It  is  generally  assumed 
religion  is  the  doctrine  of 
not   the  case.    The   idea  ol 
China,  Egypt,  and  Greece 
God  of  the  Bible  has  an 
of   man.     The   one-god 
Greece  was  purely  cosmolo^cal 
or  architect  of  nature  withi  tut 
idea  of  one  god  was  the  resf 
Aristotle,  too,  has  clearly 
the  god  of  Aristotle  is  on 
of  man.     The  Aristotelic 
speculation.    This   becomes 
liglous  philosophical 
totle.     Thales,  the  father  of 
principle  of  water  as  the 
came  Anaximenes,  and  stated 
Pythagoras    established    fire 
came  Democritos  with  the 
line  up  to  Aristotle,  who 
creation  of  God.  .  But   his 
retired  from  his  creation 
of  the  world.     He  is  the 
tion.     Similar  cosmologlcal 
centers  of  oriental  antiquit}^ 
what  good  does  this 
niflcance  has  it  for  his 
The  God  of  the  Bible,  on 
of  the  world,  is  primarily 
as  well  as  man,  but  is 
ested  in  man.     The  first 
story  of  creation:  with  the 
thing — in  evolutionary 
logical  principles — that  wat^r 
world  was  created  in 
the  first  word  of  the  Bible 
soon   after   everything   was 
man.  God  abandons  dumb 
to  the  care  and  service  of 
of  Biblical  monotheism 
tect  of  nature  but  is  also 
man.     This  type  of 
the  world  and  the  focal 
has  often  been  described  aa 
so.  because  In  Christianity 
still   more   outsjKiken   and 
The  Old  Testament  opens  v^ith 
nature,  but  the  New 
of  one  man.  who  begins  as 
of  God.     In  the  final  ana^sis 
share  the  same  principle 
ideal — the  ideal  of  the  digr^ty 
of  his  spirituality,  is 
itual  heights. 

Net  only  have  Judaism 
rock  but  they  have  also  shewed 
blind  chance  that  when 
ism  followed  it.    Ever  since 
Judaism,  too.  has  the  Occident 
1.800  years  Christianity  as 
although  they  both  spring 
tianlty  has  always  been  a  n 
Ism  been  a  negligible  facto;' 
west  and  identical  with  the 
The  west  is  distinguished 
contradistinction  to  orienta; 


thinking,  person  always  looks  down- 

the  Jew  is  often  called  upon  to  lift 

because  he  was  always  used  to  looking 

lownward.    he    discovered    neither    the 

heir  motions,  like  the  Babylonian,  ncr 

faprlc  of  nature  like  the  Arab — but  ob- 

man.     Seeing  nothing  in  the  desert 

he  could  discover   nothing   to 

animal,  and  fell  back  on  his  own  re- 

that  man.  and  man  alone,  is  the 

is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  knowl- 

,  and  rot  nature;  that  man  is  the 

must  not  be  exploited  or  oppressed; 

nat\u«   or  property   rights,   and    that 

state,  and  the  law.     Then  and  there 

of   religious,   political,   and   Juridic 


,  the  anthropocentric  world  picture  of 

In  the  desert,  the  Jew  could  only  hear 

accompanied  the  sandstorm.     Seeing  noth- 

Jewlsh  religion  is  therefore  an  ear 

it  clearly  in  the  eternal  cry  of  the 

thy  God.     The  Lord  is  One." 

contradistinction    to    Buddhistic.    Brah- 

di3tinguishcs  itself  primarily  by   its 

;    that   is  to  say.  by  the  all-impor- 

natxu-e    occupies    in    the    scheme    of 

attention  one  loving  God  gives  man.     It 

B|blical   religiosity    has   captivated    the 

the  most  creative  and  the  most  able 
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1  hat  the  contribution  of  the   Bible  to 
God;  in  short,  monotheism.     That  is 
one  God  was  formulated   in   ancient 
iddependently  of  the  Bible,  but  only  the 
mate  relation  to  man  and  Is  the  God 
of   ancient   China.    Egypt,    and 
Their  god  was  only  the  engineer 
any  attitude  to  man.  because  their 
It  of  certain  cosmologlcal  speculations. 
1  ormulated   the  idea   of  one  god.     But 
the  god  of  nature  and  not  the  god 
represents  the  peak  oi  Greek  nature 
evident   when   one   considers   the   re- 
in Greece  from  Thales  to  Aris- 
Greek  philosophy,  started  out  with  the 
(^rigin  and  nature  of  the  world.    Then 
that  everything  is  derived  from  air. 
as    a    principle    of   the    world.     Then 
dea  of  the  atom,  and  so  all  along  the 
explained  the  origin  of  the  world  as  a 
god  was  the   architect  of  natiire.  who 
no  longer  participates  in  the  affairs 
mover  who  has  taken  a  long  vaca- 
deas  sprang  up  in  many  other  cultural 
Egypt,  China,  and  India.     However, 
principle  do  man.  and  what  sig- 
slnce  God  is  Indifferent  to  man? 
other  hand,  who  is  also  the  Creator 
God  of  man.     He  has  created  nature 
in  nature  and  is  keenly  inter- 
cliapters  of  the  Bible  are  devoted  to  a 
exception  at  water,  God  created  e very- 
six  periods.    These  basic  cosmo- 
is  a  source  of  all  life,  and  that  the 
stages,  happens  to  be  not  only 
}ut  also  the  last  word  of  science.     But 
created,   minerals,   plants,    beasts,    and 
liature  and  dedicates  Himself  exclusively 
man.    Therein  consists  the  originality 
is  a  god.  who  is  not  only  the  archl- 
fathcr.  Judge,  guide,  and  teacher  of 
makes   man   the   very   center  of 
in  the  scheme  of  things.    Christianity 
a  daughter  religion  of  Judaism.     It  is 
the  anthropocentric  world  picture  Is 
sharper   formulated   than   in   Judaism, 
a  story  of  creation,  with  a  story  of 
opens  with  the  story  and  destiny 
the  Son  of  Man  and  ends  as  the  Son 
the  Old   and  the  New  Testament 
nd  they  are  animated  with  the  same 
and  holiness  of  man.  who  by  virtue 
of  attaining  the  most  dazzling  spir- 
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Christianity  been  hewn  from  the  same 

similar  destinies.    It  is  not  quite  a 

Clulstianity  wound  its  way  westward  Juda- 

Christianity  has  the  west  as  its  center. 

as  its  center  of  gravity.    In  the  last 

as  Judaism  are  western  phenomena, 

from  the  east.     Just  as  oriental  Clirls- 

( gliglble  quantity,  so  has  oriental  Juda- 

for  both  are  deeply  anchored  In  the 

Dccident.    That.  too.  is  not  an  accident. 

From  the  east  by  its  individual  lam   in 

universalism. 
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Both  BlbBral  rehglons  have  experienced  the  same  dlfflrultlea, 
encountered  the  aune  enenxiea,  met  with  the  eame  obstacles,  and 
were  threatened  by  the  same  hostile  foroeB — paganism,  dualism,  nat- 
uralism, and  materialism — because  both  represent  the  one  and  the 
same  basic  idea,  tbe  anthropocentric  world  picture,  a  type  of  religi- 
oatty  in  which  God  is  devoted  to  man.  and  man  stands  in  the  center 
ol  things  and  demands  respect  for  his  peraonality  and  a  right  to 
freedosn  in  return  for  his  wlUlngneas  to  be  righteous  and  do  good. 

As  against  this  anthropocentric  world  picture  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  tbere  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the  cosmocentric  world 
pictture  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  and  the  purely  theooentrlc 
world  view  of  the  Islam.  In  these  religions  man  appears  as  an 
insignificant  creatinre — a  ULarlonette  on  the  ches^x>ard  of  life.  He 
is  not  the  crown  <a  creation,  and  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of 
ittture.  subject  to  its  laws  exclusively,  and  tmable  to  account  for  the 
position  he  occupies  in  nature.  Man  as  a  part  of  nature  only  is  Just 
an  animal  like  all  other  great  snImalH  and  aspires  to  an  order  of  life 
whose  arch  type  is  the  Jungle  and  the  tyranny,  the  despotic  role, 
the  satrapy  in  wblch  the  masses  of  the  people  have  no  rights  at  all. 
All  poUtlcal.  social,  and  economic  despotism  has  its  origin  In  a  purely 
naturalistic  world  view,  and  this  world  view  is  the  counterpiart  to 
the  world  picture  of  Biblical  religlositj  with  Its  doctrine  of  the 
freedom,  dignity,  and  spirituality  of  men. 

Prom  time  immemorial  these  two  world  concepts — ^the  anthropo- 
centric. representing  human  rights,  has  battled  against  cosmocen- 
tric, or  property  rights  views.  These  two  opposing  groups  have 
engaged  In  a  llfe-and-death  stniggle  for  supremacy.  The  ancient 
Hebraic  anthropocentric  and  one  God  world  picture  was  so  forcefttl 
and  so  unique  that  none  of  the  spiritual  powers  that  be  could 
ignore  it  or  leave  it  in  peace.  The  doctrine  of  one  God  was  a  meiuuse 
to  polytheism.  The  doctrine  of  the  free  man  as  the  crown  of  crea- 
tion was  a  menace  to  the  entire  poUtical.  economic,  and  social  fabric 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The 
ethical  doctrines  of  the  prophets  were  a  challenge  and  a  menace  to 
every  type  of  political  despotism  and  tyranny.  To  all  of  the  con- 
temporary powers  the  Hebraic  world  picture  must  have  appeared  a 
provocation  pure  and  simple,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  was 
determined  to  make  an  end  to  it  and  destroy  ancient  Judea.  Assur 
made  the  first  attempt:  then  came  the  Babyloiuans  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  actually  destroyed  the  land  of  the  Jewish  people. 
When  It  was  rebuilt  with  the  help  of  Cyrus  the  Great  and  slowly 
but  surely  regained  its  strength  imttl  it  stood  out  as  a  respect- 
commanding  commonwealth,  not  only  the  local  enemies  also  but 
the  great  powers  of  the  time,  each  in  suoceasion,  attacked  it  with 
the  object  of  destroying  it. 

From  Alexander  the  Great  to  Antiochxis  ^Uphanes  to  Titus  and 
Vespasian  ancient  Judea  witnessed  conqueror  after  conqueror,  until 
it  was  finally  subjugated  by  Caeearlc  Hadrian  after  long  and  bloody 
struggles.  When  news  reached  the  Eternal  City  of  the  complete 
destrxurtion  al  ancient  Judea  the  Roman  rabble  was  overjoyed,  and 
gathering  in  the  streets  of  Rome  it  shouted  itself  hoarse  crying, 
"Jerusalem  is  lost."  The  temple  was  destroyed.  Every  home  in 
Jerusalem  was  bttmed.  A  quarter  of  a  million  Jews  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Rome  and  marched  under  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The 
Israelites  were  scattered  to  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Prom  that  time 
on  the  Israelite  has  been  known  as  the  "Wandering  Jew."  When 
Caesaric  Rome  annihilated  ancient  Judea  it  was  stire  that  it  had 
accomplished  two  things:  That  it  had  killed  Judaism  as  a  spiritual 
force  and  that  it  had  also  destroyed  the  Jewish  people  representing 
that  force.  But  this  calculation  was  wrong.  Only  the  political  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Jewtph  people  was  destroyed.  Spiritual  Judea  con- 
tinued to  remain  a  force  in  world's  history.  The  Jewish  people  as  a 
people,  and  not  as  individuals,  survived,  too.  When  ancient  Rome 
was  fighting  ferociously  to  subjugate  Judea  and  destroy  it  there 
appeared  the  figure  called  J^rus.  whose  teachings  and  doctrine*, 
principles  and  ideas,  growing  o\it  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  a  spir- 
itviaUty  of  man,  his  holiness  and  his  dignity,  contributed  in  the  end 
to  the  dcstiuction  of  CaeKarism.  Not  only  maddened  Caesaric 
Rome  but  also  all  other  forces  of  obscurantism  reahzed,  at  an  early 
period,  that  these  new  spiritual  energies  emanating  from  the  Son  of 
Galilee  w««  as  threatening  and  dangerous  to  their  very  existence 
as  was  Judaism.  Just  as  Jesus  attracted  the  lonely  and  the  meek, 
the  peaceful  and  the  Just,  and  the  pious  to  follow  Him.  so  His  doc- 
trines Invited  the  enmities  of  the  rnighty  and  the  wicked.  Caesaric 
Rome  fought  against  rising  Christianity  with  the  same  ferocity  as 
it  did  against  its  historical  baclEground.  Judaism.  There  was  Roman 
logic  to  this  anti-Christian  madness.  If  the  spirit  of  Judaism  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  dignity  and  holinef«  oi  man  challenged  Caesaric 
Borne,  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  did  it  more  so.  In  crucifying  Jesus  the 
Roman  authorities  of  the  day  thought  they  killed  His  teachings. 
Just  as  they  thought  they  destroyed  Judea  by  destroying  the  temple. 
In  both  cases  they  erred.  Just  as  Jestis  survived  His  crucifixion,  so 
did  Judaism  survive  the  destruction  of  Judea.  No  despot  has  ever 
discovered  an  instrument  by  which  to  kill  ideas.  To  destroy  prin- 
ciples, ideals,  and  Justice,  all  mankind  must  be  annihilated. 
[Applause.) 

Like  all  great  world  historic  events,  the  blossoming  out  of  the 
anthropocentric  world  picture,  on  the  soil  of  small  people.  k\ix- 
rounded  by  peoples  dedicated  to  the  cosmocentric  world  view,  called 
forth  hostility  and  anger.  If  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  right,  that 
man  Is  more  than  a  part  of  nature,  tiiat  he  is  a  spiritual  being  and 
must  be  treated  as  such,  then  the  social  and  political  systems  of 
that  time,  based  on  the  idea  that  man  is  only  a  part  of  Nature  like 
any  animal,  must  have  considered  the  Jew  as  a  rebel  and  revolu- 
tionary, as  one  who  disturbs  the  calm  and  tranquillity  of  traffic 
and  may  become  a  menace  to  the  neighbors.  If  we  were  able  to 
retrace  the  historical  process  in  Palestine  from  1000  B.  O.  to  40 


B.  C.  as  simply  as  we  do  dissolve  the  historical  proaeas  of  the  last 

600  years  into  its  component  parts.  It  could  easily  be  establtsbed 
that  the  constant  onslaughts  against  ancient  J\idea  by  the  great 
powers  of  that  time  were  not  only  due  to  strategic,  political,  and 
economic  reasons  but  also  to  cultural  motive*.  The  Aaqrrlan. 
Babylonian.  Persian.  Greek,  and  Roman  considered  ancient  JiHlea 
a  hotbed  of  revolutionary  Meas  and  decided  to  subjugate  and 
destroy  it.  The  struggle  against  ancient  Judea  was  as  much  a 
war  against  Judaism  as  a  war  against  the  Jews.  Every  invader  and 
every  ccuqueror  of  Judea  was  out  to  destroy  not  only  the  body  but 
also  the  spirit  of  that  pec^e.  They  all  desecrated  the  temple 
and  finally  destroyed  it.  for  they  looked  upon  the  temple  as  tha 
center  of  Hebraic  spirituality.  If  the  ancient  Hebrew  had  been  a 
conquering  race,  or,  at  least,  a  misslonarlsing  people,  they  would 
have  gone  out  and  preached  their  gospel  to  other  peoples.  How- 
ever, they  have  never  been  a  conquering  race,  but  a  pastoral  people, 
dedicated  to  peace,  and  an  idyllic  state  of  peace,  among  men.  Thla 
captivating  peace  vision  is  also  a  direct  consequence  of  the  anthro- 
pocentric world  picture,  culminating  in  the  doctrine  of  one  God. 
It  requires  two  to  make  war,  but  Ood  is  only  one.  and  therefore 
always  peace  unto  Himself.  But  ntan  is  admonished  to  make  the 
attributes  of  Ood  his  guide  in  life.  If  Ood  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  peace,  man  shovild  be  peaceful,  too.  The  pacifist  inclinations 
of  the  ancient  Jews  had  also  a  historical  background.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  were  a  fusion  of  two  nations — the  Amorltes  and  Hittites. 
The  Amorites  were  a  pastoral  people  and  the  Hittites  a  hunting, 
conquering  race.  They  were  the  Romans  of  the  east  of  their  time. 
But  Destiny  willed  it  that  the  Jew  become  heir  to  the  Amorlte  and 
not  to  the  Hittite.  When  be  grea'  to  ftill  nationhood  he  displayed 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Amorites — pastoral  peacefulnees,  a  love  for 
the  Idyllic,  and  Isrrical  softness  instead  of  epic  vigor.  It  never 
dawned  upon  him  to  propagandize  his  truth  or  to  Impose  It  upon 
others.  The  Ood  of  the  Old  Testament  wishes  to  be  recognlBed 
by  man's  reason  and  appeals  to  man's  reason  and  not  to  man's 
emotions.  The  greatest  religious  vision  of  Isaiah  is  that  the  land 
will  be  full  of  knowledge  of  God.  but  not  ot  belief  or  faith  In  God. 
Ancient  Hebraic  monotheism  rests  entirely  upon  tntellectualist 
ground,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  could  not  be  propagandised. 
Only  emotional  tendencies  spread  like  wildfire.  Abstract  idaaa 
make  headway,  but  very  slowly.  For  these  two  reasons — the  pas- 
toral character  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  plus  the  intellectuallstio 
nature  of  ancient  Hebraic  monotheism — ^the  world  picture  of  tha 
ancient  Jew  was  confined  to  his  Creator,  while  the  two  antithetio 
tendencies  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  universalism  and  individ- 
ualism, grew  rigidly  outside  the  land  of  their  origin.  At  no  time 
has  any  representative  of  Judaism  ever  made  an  attempt  to  convert 
strangers  to  his  belief  and  to  his  ideas.  Of  all  the  great  hlstorio 
religions  in  the  world.  Judaism  alone  is  lacking  in  imperlalistio 
impetus  and  misslonarl&ing  was  always  strange  to  Ita  mind.  It 
has  never  been  endowed  with  the  will  to  move,  and  this  absenfis 
of  ambition  spelled  destiny  to  Judaism.  Instead  at  growing  hori- 
zontally like  all  other  great  historic  religions,  it  grew  vertically, 
in  depth.  It  has  never  been  diluted  as  a  result  of  expansion.  By 
virtue  of  Its  Inner  concentration  it  has  always  appeared  mysterious 
to  the  outsider  and  invited  attacks.  Because  Judaism  is  not  a 
misslonarlsing  religion,  the  Jew  remained  a  minority,  and  he  is 
still  here  to  write  the  minority  report. 

Between  the  years  500  and  40  B.  C.  the  two  outstanding  cultural 
forces  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  have  undergone  great  changes 
and  have  grown  to  full  maturity.  In  the  east.  Buddhism  emerged 
from  Its  Brahmanlc  background  to  become  very  rapidly  a  great  im- 
perialistic force  in  the  realm  of  the  ^irlt.  In  the  west,  ancient 
Greece  shone  in  all  Its  glory,  wresting  from  Its  genius  immortal 
works  of  art,  with  man  as  Its  center;  tmforgettable  philosophical 
ideas  and  great  works  of  Ilterattire.  also  with  man  as  their  theme. 
While  ancient  Greece  developed  into  an  Inexhaustible  source  of 
cultural  inspiration.  Rome  grew  from  a  small  commonwealth  to  an 
«npire,  with  vrorld  domination  as  its  goal.  In  the  course  of  but 
a  few  hundred  years,  western  individualism,  both  In  its  political 
and  ita  spiritual  aspects,  became  the  all-dominating  force  In  the 
life  of  occidental  man.  Bursting  w^lth  energ^y  and  expansive  power, 
it  reached  out  on  other  continents  with  the  clear  objective  of  sub- 
jugating them.  Palestine  l>elng  the  gateway  to  three  continents, 
all  three  forces — Buddhism.  Hellenism,  and  Caesarism — tried  to 
establish  themselves  first  in  that  little  country  which,  in  spite  of 
its  small  size,  is  in  fact  a  shrunken  continent.  It  has  all  the 
attributes  of  a  continent — mountains  and  vales.  Dead  Sea.  desert, 
and  seashores,  and  a  variety  of  climates,  as  can  only  he  found  in 
the  continent.  In  the  third  century.  Buddhistic  missionaries  from 
the  east  reached  Palestine.  A  little  later  emissaries  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture reached  the  Holy  Land,  only  to  be  followed  still  later  by  the 
representatives  of  Caesar.  In  the  centtuy  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  the  greatest  cultural  melting  pot  of 
antlqtiity.  Every  great  cultural  power  in  the  east  or  west  was  try- 
ing to  make  converts  from  Palestine  and  to  make  the  country  a 
base  of  further  operations  in  the  east.  While  eastern  universalism 
in  Its  Buddhistic  manifestations  strikes  westward,  western  Indi- 
vidualism in  the  shape  of  Hellenism  and  Caesarism  strives  east- 
ward. Both  attempt  to  extend  their  rules  as  far  east  as  Persia  and 
India.  To  be  successful,  they  must  control  Palestine.  To  attain 
this  goal  they  must  first  subjugate  the  Jew  both  culturally  and 
politically.  But  in  spite  of  their  relentless  efforts,  they  made  very' 
little  headway.  Judaism  had  bec-ome  a  concentrated  force,  tree 
plantlike,  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  and  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed. It  could  not  even  be  diluted.  The  Buddhist  missionaries 
succeeded  in  influencing  a  few  thousand  people,  and  so  did  the 
emissaries  or  representatives  of  Boom  and  Oreece.    Around  SO  B.  O. ' 
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one  coTild  hear  In  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  some  Jews  speaking  Greek 
and  some  Latin,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  spoke  Hebrew.  The 
descent  of  Buddh'sm  upon  Palestine  resixlted  In  the  formation  of 
the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  who.  In  tiielr  negative  attitude  to  life.  In 
their  rejection  of  all  earthly  forces.  In  their  resignation,  and  In 
their  pessimism,  represented  the  Buddhistic  mood.  The  repre- 
aentatlves  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  were  engaged  In  warding  off  attacks 
from  the  Hellenistic  or  Greek  element,  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth was  engaged  In  a  fight  with  Rome.  This  terrible  tension, 
brought  about  by  the  meeting  of  Buddhism,  Hellenism,  and  Roman- 
ism, made  a  spiritual  explosion  an  absolute  necessity.  This  explo- 
sion came  with  the  appearance  of  Jesua  and  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  synthesis  of  four  distinct  forces — ancient  Hebraic 
anthropocentrlclsm,  with  its  discovery  of  man;  eastern  unlversallsm, 
with  Its  emphasis  upon  the  whole;  Greek  Intellectual  mysticism, 
with  Its  vision  upon  the  logos  or  reason;  and  Roman  imperialism, 
which  found  Its  expression  In  the  fast-conquering  church. 

Thla  synthesis,  giving  birth  to  Christianity,  Is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle event  In  all  of  man's  history.  Christianity  Is  the  greatest  peace- 
making force,  for  In  Its  bosom  dwell  harmoniously  the  four  con- 
tradictory and  antagonistic  elements,  eastern  unlversallsm,  western 
Individualism  In  Its  two  forms — Romanism  and  Hellenism — and 
ancient  Hebraic  ethical  Idealism,  flowing  from  the  anthropocentrlc 
world  concept  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Its  all-cementing  force,  how- 
ever. Is  a  typical  Palestinian  and  tjrplcal  Hebraic  element — the  doc- 
trine of  the  spirituality,  dignity,  freedom,  and  holiness  of  man. 
Christianity  Is  the  only  religion  In  which  a  man  becomes  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  all  piety  and  of  all  salntliness,  who,  because  of  these 
qualities,  can  suspend  the  laws  of  natiire  and  perform  miracles. 
Representing  the  totality  of  the  great  cultural  motives  of  Its  time. 
Including  that  of  ancient  Rome,  with  Its  will  to  expand,  Christianity 
not  only  captivated  man's  mind  and  heart  to  the  extent  that  It 
made  him  capable  of  martyrdom  but  it  also  gained  such  force  and 
momentum  as  to  seriously  threaten  Caesarlc  Rome,  which  It  con- 
quered In  the  end.  The  amazing  victories  of  the  Islam  were  vic- 
tories of  the  sword,  but  the  conquests  of  Christianity  were  the  con- 
quests of  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  victories  of  Chris- 
tian spirituality  over  paganlc  barbarism.  The  success  of  Chris- 
tianity was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  It  was  not  totalitarian,  or 
authoritarian  like  the  Islam,  having  exhorted  man  to  give  to  Caesar 
what  is  to  Caesar  and  to  God  what  is  to  God — that  is  to  say,  not 
to  permit  the  state  to  Interfere  with  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
Interests  of  man  or  to  im))ose  Itself  upon  man.  as  does  the  modem 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  state.  Christianity  gave  man  both 
peace  and  freedom  and  held  out  the  promise  of  true  salvation  for 
him.  But  upon  Us  amazing  march  of  victory  It  encountered  two 
hostile  forces.    What  were  they? 

First,  the  cruel  and  antagonistic  forces  who  lived  In  Persia  and 
were  the  great  sun  worshipers  of  their  day.  They  believed  In  the 
duality  of  natiu-e — light  and  darkness — as  the  twin  forces  that  niled 
the  destinies  of  nature.  Their  great  prophet  was  Zoroaster,  who 
was  the  Moses  of  his  time.  Long  after  his  death  the  most  distin- 
guished disciple  of  his  was  the  very  militant  leader  Manl,  and  his 
followers  were  called  Manichaeians. 

Manlchaeism  is  a  cosmocentric  world  picture  explaining  the 
world  as  a  constant  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  Ahura 
Mazda  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun  and  Ahrlman  is  the  figrire  of 
Satan  and  darkness.  Manl  lived  from  215  to  275  A.  D.  Manl 
also  came  under  the  Influence  of  Brahmlnlsm,  Buddhism,  and 
Gnosticism.  Manl's  three  principal  theories  are,  first,  cosmic 
dualism — light  and  darkness;  second,  the  Identity  of  physics  and 
ethics — meaning  that  everything  Is  physics  or  nature  and  that 
ethics,  which  is  man's  relation  to  his  fellow  man,  is  governed  by 
physical  nature  only;  that  is,  that  might  Is.  right;  and  third,  the 
doctrine  that  man,  far  from  being  the  crown  of  God's  creation,  la 
actually  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  Satan.  This  theory 
of  man  leads  to  social  pessimism.  The  threefold  doctrine  of  Mani, 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Christianity  and  Judaism  alike, 
and  his  disciples  declared  war  against  both.  Manlchaeism  as  a 
rellglovis  movement  made  rapid  strides  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  and  conquered  for  Itself  such  a  powerful  position  In  the 
city  of  Rome  and  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  especially 
In  northern  Africa,  that  the  political  and  spiritual  powers  in 
Rome  decided  to  curb  it.  In  the  end  it  was  outlawed  in  Rome, 
having  been  declared  a  capital  offense,  punishable  by  death,  to 
practice  Manlchaeism.  In  the  course  of  the  antl-Manlchaean 
orientation  St.  Augustine  himself,  who  had  been  a  Manichaean 
leader,  deserted  Manlchaeism  and  adopted  Christianity.  In  doing 
BO  he  saved  the  day  for  the  church  and  the  synagogue,  for  he  soon 
became  the  most  effective  and  influential  leader  in  the  antl-Mani- 
chean  movement.  In  Rome  the  Manlchaeans  submerged  and  dis- 
continued their  fight  against  the  church  and  the  synagogue,  but 
they  soon  reappeared  In  eastern  Rome,  in  B3rzantlum.  which  is  to- 
day modem  "Turkey,  and  developed  there  great  strength  until  sup- 
pressed by  victorious  Christianity.  Around  the  tenth  century  they 
appeared  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  first  in  Bulgaria  and  then  In 
8er\'la  under  the  name  of  Bcgomiles,  fighting  the  church  and  the 
synagogue. 

Prom  there  they  migrated  westward  and  reached  Italy,  Prance, 
And  Germany,  disguised  under  different  names,  but  always  fighting 
ChrlsUanity  and  Judaism.  Since  the  Catholic  Church  watched 
them  closely,  they  concentrated  their  war  against  Judaism  only 
and  continued  to  attack  the  Old  Testament,  hoping  that  by  de- 
stroying the  Influence  of  the  Old  Testament  they  would  also  under- 
mine the  position  of  the  New  Testament.  This  explains  why 
J«w   hatred  In  Surope   was   unknown   during   the  first  thoiiaand 
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years  after  Christ.  Only  wl  th  the  penetration  of  the  Manichaean. 
anti-Christian  sects  in  Euop>e.  does  Jew  hatred  manifest  itself 
In  the  wake  of  these  slnlst;r  Influences.  Not  a  Christian  but  an 
anti -Christian  force,  like  t]ie  Neo-Manlchaean  sects,  has  planted 
Jew  hatred  in  the  Old  Wor!  d.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Euro- 
pean sect  history  know  thi  t  In  two  countries,  Germany  and  old 
Russia,  have  the  various  ^  anchaean  sects  established  themselves 
firmly,  and  it  is  no  sheer  co  incidence  that  Just  in  Germany  within 
the  last  5  years  has  Jew  hatred  become  supreme.  In  Soviet 
Russia  it  is  now  being  destioyed  by  the  might  of  the  state,  but  In 
Germany,  where  Manlchaeism  In  different  forms  Is  again  flourish- 
ing, Jew  hatred,  Bible  hatrel,  and  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church 
hatred  are  the  very  basis  ol  governmental  policy.  Throughout  all 
Germany  today  there  Is  tvrmoU  in  all  the  churches  as  trials  of 
Catholic  priests  for  "treasoQ"  continue,  as  the  antl-Jewlsh  cam- 
paign goes  on  without  end,  and  as  the  Protestant  Church  elections 
are  postponed  because  onos  harmonious  congregations  are  hope- 
lessly split  by  the  drive  for  pagan  "unification."  The  pagan  idola- 
trous sects  in  Nazi  Germany  today,  all  anti-Christian,  antl- 
semetlc  and  cosmocentric,  ire  direct  or  indirect  continuations  of 
Manichaean  forces  which  had  pienetrated  Into  German  life  in  the 
course  of  centuries  and  which  were  never  subjugated.  In  the 
course  of  its  struggle  with  both,  Manlchaeism  In  the  East,  Cae- 
sarlsm  In  the  West,  Christ  anlty  Itself  became  permeated  with  a 
spirit  foreign  to  Its  very  essence. 

In  the  long  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Manlchaeism 
the  latter  was  defeated  bpt  not  entirely  destroyed.  For  many 
centuries  Manlchaeism  In  niany  forms  continued  the  fight  against 
vlctorloTXB  Christianity.  N«  )-Manlchaelsm  sects  In  all  parts  of  the 
West  have  continued  a  gti>rllla  warfare  against  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  the  Bogomlles,  ths  Neo-Bogomlles,  the  Catharists,  the 
Albaganses,  and  numerous  other  sects  have  constantly  sabotaged 
the  Catholic  and  Protestait  Church  and  have  also  waged  war 
against  the  synagogue.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Jew  hatred  came 
from  those  quarters  and  Eot  from  the  church.  The  Popes  have 
always  defended  and  protected  the  Jew,  but  the  Manichaean  sects 
within  the  Christian  worU  have  always  attacked  them.  To  the 
extent  that  Christianity  ha  i  retained  Its  purity  and  its  true  piety. 
It  has  never  had  any  difflcxiltles  in  Its  relation  with  the  mother 
religion.  But  when  Rome  was  destroyed,  and  Caesar  was  dead, 
and  the  church  remained  t  le  only  authority  of  western  htmianlty, 
struggling  for  consolidation  and  organization,  the  church  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  state  and  held  both  temporal  and  political 
p>ower.  Out  of  this  doubld  power  grew  the  medieval  totalitarian 
state  In  which  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  any  religious 
minority.  The  medieval  church  became  not  only  the  source  of  all 
power  but  also  of  all  wisdon  and  imposed  itself  upon  man's  mind 
in  the  same  way  as  does  the  modem  Fascist  state. 

Man's  creative  Intelligence  was  delimited  by  the  church,  and  the 
latter  decreed  what  Is  scientifically  true  or  untrue.  Holding  stead- 
fastly to  the  cosmology  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  medieval  church 
fought  Copernicus,  punish  ;d  Gallileo,  and  burned  Bruno  at  the 
stake.  In  thi  medieval  church  the  Roman  element  with  Its  Caesar- 
istlc  tendencies  prevail,  but  Christianity,  after  destroying  Caesar- 
ism,  was  not  going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  It  again,  and  after  many 
centuries  of  struggle  it  found  Its  way  back  to  its  source — the  Bible. 
If  the  Reformation  means  i  nythlng  at  all.  It  means  the  rediscovery 
of  Christianity  and  the  averthrowal  of  the  medieval  fascism. 
Martin  Luther  laid  down  th ;  principle  that  the  civil  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  faith  ar  d  conscience : 

"Heresy  Is  a  spiritual  thin  ;,"  he  said,  "which  cannot  hew  with  any 
Iron,  burn  with  any  fire,  d  own  with  any  water;  the  word  of  God 
alone  Is  there  to  do  it." 

The  consequence  of  that  principle  spelled  the  doom  of  medieval 
fascism.  Individual  man  vas  spiritually  emancipated,  and  with 
this  spiritual  emancipation,  which  Is  a  postulate  of  Bibical  anthro- 
pocentrlclsm. the  foundaticn  was  laid  for  the  emancipation  of  all 
religious  minorities.  Including  the  Jewish  minority.  It  is  surely  no 
blind  coincidence  that  the  -ediscovery  of  man  and  Chrlstianty  cor- 
responds with  the  discover^  of  the  New  World,  in  which  man  was 
destined  to  establish  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  democracy  on 
God's  earth.  Nor  Is  It  mere  chance  that  while  medieval  despotic 
and  Inquisitorial  Spain  ex]  celled  the  Jew  In  1492  the  New  World 
established  by  the  forces  <f  biblicism  accepted  him  and  enabled 
him  to  participate  In  the  d  jvelopment  of  a  new  civilization  and  to 
reestablish  his  own  life  on  he  basis  of  his  own  religious  traditions. 
Not  only  in  America,  but  inywhere  where  the  forces  of  biblicism 
arise,  the  synagogue  Is  peniiltted  to  breathe  freely  and  to  consoli- 
date Its  energies.  It  was  wie  Blbllclst,  Cromwell,  who  opened  the 
gates  of  England  to  the  Jews.  The  same  holds  true  of  Biblical- 
minded  Holland.  Inquisltcrlal.  despotic,  and  anti-Biblical  Spain 
expelled  them,  but  Biblical!  Holland  received  them  with  open  arms. 
Jewry's  gift  to  Holland  wai  Spinoza,  one  of  the  great  philosophers 
of  all  times,  whom  Hollandi  claims  as  Its  greatest  son,  and  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Biblical-mlAded  Rembrandt,  has  made  little  Holland 
a  major  cultural  power  in  Burope. 

Wherever  the  Influence  of  the  Bible  becomes  a  potent  force  in  life, 
as  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  man's  rise  to  dignity,  freedom,  and 
spirituality  Is  rapid.  This  rise  to  power  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual is  attended  by  the  rl^  of  power  of  the  nation.  It  is  no  bUnd 
coincidence  that  the  English  Empire  began  to  rise  in  the  heyday  of 
Biblical  influence.  The  fjeelng  of  man  from  the  shacklea  of 
medievalism  has  loosened  the  Imprisoned  intellectual,  political,  and 
economic  energies  to  whicM  there  is  scarcely  any  analogy  in  occi- 
dental history.  Medieval  lian  was  sterile  culturally  and  economi- 
cally, because  he  was  ensla\'^d  physically  and  spiritually.  But  when 
the  anthropocentrlc  forces  ftotined  In  upon  him  and  freed  htm  from 
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his  shackles,  three  events  took  place:  The  liberation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  rapid  development  of  the  nation  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  and  a  fertilization  of  mans  mind,  leaping  to  the  great 
discoveries  In  science  and  to  the  great  creations  in  art,  philosophy, 
and  literature. 

It  is  fascinating  to  observe  how  these  spiritxial  forces  slowly  but 
BXirely  demclish  the  medieval  ghetto  and  finally  free  the  Jew  entirely 
and  enable  him  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  equality  in  the  great 
works  of  civilization  and  culture.  The  small  Jewish  groups  in  all 
these  countries,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  true  Bibical  religiosity,  have 
not  remained  ungrateful  for  Justice  meted  out  to  them.  In  his 
young  days.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  an  English  Jew,  dreamed  of  India  as 
the  Jewel  In  the  crown  of  the  British  Empire,  and  In  his  older  days 
Disraeli  actually  made  India  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Disraeli, 
or  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  is  Anglo-Jewry's  answer  to  Cromwell,  who  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  to  England.  For  the  little  freedom  Imperial  Ger- 
many had  granted  the  Jew  in  the  fatherland  the  latter  gave  It  an 
Einstein,  who,  because  of  his  Biblical  religiosity,  refused  to  sign  the 
manifesto  of  Germany's  scholars  In  1914,  in  which  they  Justified 
Germany's  war  against  Etu-ope.  For  the  Justice  meted  out  by 
America  to  the  Jew,  he  has  given  America  a  Brandcls  and  a  Car- 
dozo.  the  very  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  Justice.  The  fructifica- 
tion of  the  genius  of  the  Bible  everywhere  has  proved  to  be  the 
source  of  cultural  creativeness  to  gentile  and  Jew  alike.  In  the 
Slavic  countries  where  the  Bible  was  not  permitted  to  become  a 
source  of  spiritual  influence  neither  the  Slavic  gentile  nor  the  Jew 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  field  of  civilization  and  cultvire. 
The  non -Bibical  Slavic  countries  have  not  produced  one  great 
philosopher,  not  one  great  plastic  artist,  and  only  a  few  great  scien- 
tists. For  all  the  science  and  all  the  arts  emanate  from  but  two 
sources,  from  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Slavic 
peoples  had  neither  a  share  in  the  Reformation  nor  In  the  Benais- 
sance. 

For  hundreds  of  years  men  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  guided  by 
the  creative  genius  of  the  Bible,  have  been  engaged  in  establishing 
a  civilization  and  a  culture  on  the  basis  of  freedom  for  and  Justice 
to  all.  With  thorough  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense,  they  concluded 
that  If  God  Is  the  Creator  of  all  men,  all  men  must  be  equal  before 
God.  and  if  they  are  equal  before  God  they  must  also  be  equal  before 
the  law  and  m\ist  have  an  equal  share  in  the  political  order. 

It  is  my  contention  that  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  is  the  ■wack. 
of  that  type  of  man  in  history  known  as  the  Christian  gentleman, 
that  this  democracy  which  Is  not  limited  to  any  economic,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  group,  Is  not  the  revived  memory  of  ancient  Greek 
democracy,  but  is  the  consequence  of  Biblical  religiosity,  whose 
genius  alone  made  Anglo-Saxondom  the  most  important  power  in 
the  world  economically,  politically,  and  ctilturally.  Since  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  appeared  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
went  from  strength  to  strength.  If  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
still  continue  to  cling  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  In  the  face  of 
bitter  Nazi  persecution.  It  is  also  because  they  know  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible  is  equally  a  soxu-ce  of  strength  to  the  father- 
land, not  only  spiritually  but  also  politically.  For  was  it  not 
Martin  Luther's  German  version  of  the  Bible  that  was  Instru- 
mental In  creating  a  united  German  language  and  thus  a  united 
German  peoples?  The  German  Protestants  know  very  well  that 
the  greatest  literary  work  of  Germany,  Goethe's  Faust,  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  Influence  of  the  Bible.  Do  the/ 
not  know  that  Just  as  Milton  In  England  has  poetized  in  Biblical 
terms  so  has  Klopstock  in  Germany?  Do  they  not  see  what  has 
happened  to  Germany  the  moment  the  antl -Biblical  Nazi  force 
arose  and  declared  war  on  the  Bible.  Do  not  they  see  that  4 
years  of  warfare  against  the  Bible  In  Germany  has  spelled  mc»*e 
havoc  to  the  fatherland  culttirally,  politically,  and  economically 
than  the  4  years  of  World  War? 

Today  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  ancient  Manlchaeans  when 
we  listen  to  General  Ludendorff,  the  former  field  lord  of  the 
German  Army  and  Hitler's  most  intimate  collaborator,  comment- 
ing on  Christianity: 

"Christianity,"  the  Teutonic  general  exclaimed,  "must  be  de- 
stroyed In  Germany  because  It  Is  a  foreign  religion,  which  falsifies 
our  inheritance,  slays  our  racial  qualities,  steals  the  unity  from  our 
people,  suid  renders  them  defenseless." 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  adherents  of  Manl,  the  third-century 
anti -Christian  lawgiver,  said  about  Christianity,  and  undertook 
to  destroy  it.  Exactly  like  the  Manlchaeans  of  old,  who  con- 
centrated their  wrath  against  the  Catholic  Chxirch  axid  the 
synagogue,  Ludendorff  declares  war  against  them: 

"I  ask  myself,"  he  said  recently,  "how  it  is  possible  for  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  Ronum  Catholic  Church  to  shatter  the  unity  of  the 
German  people  In  the  struggle  which  the  latter  waged  for  its  exist- 
ence during  the  World  War?" 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Ludendorff,  like  the  Manl- 
chaeans of  old,  is  an  outspoken  naturalist  and  materialist,  taking 
nature  as  his  guide  and  vehemently  denying  the  prevalence  of 
spiritual  forces  In  life.  The  Manlchaeans  of  old  represented  an 
uncompromising  naturalism.  In  their  system  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  physics  and  ethics,  and  the  result  is — might  Is 
right.  Ludendorff  and  his  neopagan  friends  keep  on  repeating — 
physics  and  ethics  are  identical.  There  is  only  nature,  and  in 
nature,  where  Jtingle  rule  prevails,  the  will  of  the  powerful  reigns 
supreme.  Might  makes  right.  But  since  the  Bible  exhorts  man 
to  reject  the  theory  of  might  Is  right  and  teaches  him  to  consider 
right  as  might,  the  Bible  and  its  Influence  upon  German  life 
must  be  destroyed. 

In  one  more  respect  does  Ludendorff  repeat  an  adage  of  the 
Manlchaeans.     They  taught  that  man  is  not  the  crown  of  creation 


but  the  product  of  the  prlnoe  of  darkness.  Satan.  Hence  thetr  io> 
cial  pessimism.  Ludendorff.  too.  rejects  the  doctrine  that  m&n  Is 
the  crown  of  creation.  Man.  he  says,  is  only  a  part  of  nature 
and  no  more.  If  nature  is  bad.  man  Is  bad.  too.  and  he  bas  to 
be  treated  like  a  part  of  nature  only.  In  nature  a  state  of  pw- 
petual  war  exists,  the  strong  animal  destrojrs  the  weak,  and  hence 
all  pacifism  must  be  considered  a  degeneration.  War  la  the  only 
permanent  thing  in  life 

It  is  a  blind  coincidence  that  after  Martin  Luvher  the  German 
universities  bogan  to  flourish  and  became  the  groatest  centers  cf 
learning  in  the  world,  and  that  after  HlUer  came  to  power  the 
same  German  umversltle£  became  Nazi  propaganda  achools  and 
ceased  to  be  centers  of  learning  and  scholarship.  Tlie  World  War 
has  not  ruined  the  German  universities,  but  Hitler's  war  against 
the  Bible,  culminating  in  the  perseruticm  of  Jews.  Protestants,  and 
Catholics,  and  in  expelling  the  great  scientists,  teachers,  and 
scholars  from  the  universities  and  burning  great  works  of  dis- 
tinguished Bcholars  has  destroyed  ancient  seats  of  German  le^-au- 
Ing.  As  long  as  the  Bible  was  a  force  in  German  life,  there' WM 
even  in  Prussia  a  minimum  of  freedom,  but  now  that  the  Bible 
has  been  eliminated  from  German  life  there  is  a  maximum  of 
Industrial  slavery,  not  only  in  Prussia  but  in  aU  the  other  German 
States.  But  why  do  the  Nazis  wage  such  a  cruel  war  against 
both  Biblical  religions — Christianity  and  Judaism?  Because  the 
Bible  tells  man  to  consider  himself  free  and  equal,  to  consider 
himself  a  spiritual  being,  to  consider  himself  an  end  in  hlm^lf. 
and  not  a  means  to  an  end.  that  he  should  not  be  exploited,  and 
to  accept  spirituality  as  his  guidance  in  life.  But  nazl-lsm.  with 
its  doctrine  of  soil  and  blood,  with  its  doctrine  of  naturalism  »ivl 
cosmocentriclsm.  denies  man  his  freedom  and  his  dignity:  ^rtt% 
therefore,  the  Bible  is  a  menace  to  the  Nazi  regime. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  the  forces  of  cosmocentriclsm,  now  in 
control  of  Germany,  and  which  are  now  storming  in  on  the  western 
world  are  in  many  respects  a  resurrection  of  Manlchaeism  of  old. 
Just  as  Manlchaeism  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  resituries  was  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  church  and  the  synagogue,  so  is  nazi-tsm 
today.  Just  as  Manicliaelsm  has  displayed  the  utmost  cruelty  to 
Jew  and  Christian  alike,  so  does  modem  nazl-lsm.  Just  as  Manl- 
chaeism represented  naturallsna  and  cosmocentriclsm.  so  is  nazl-lsm 
cosmocentric  and  naturalistic.  Just  as  Manlchaeism  believed  in 
the  duality  of  Nature,  light  and  darkness,  as  the  twin  forces  that 
ruled  the  destinies  of  Nature,  so  modem  nazi-lsm  preaches  the 
duality  of  races,  the  Aryan  race  representative  of  light  and  the 
non-Aryan,  as  the  figure  of  Satan,  the  devil,  and  darkneaa.  Tbe 
Nazis  were  bom  of  brutality  and  conceived  In  cruelty.  They  have 
resolved  to  destroy  all  the  forces  of  the  spirit,  and  are  imitating 
Manlchaeism  of  old.  The  Nazis  have  resolved  to  carry  their  slnla- 
ter  gospel  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  Impose  themselves  upon 
every  nation,  including  our  own.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Italy 
produced  a  great  painter,  Giovanni  Blscalno,  who  was  bom  in  1633 
and  died  25  years  later  from  the  plague.  He  portrayed  in  a  moet 
masterly  and  brilliant  picture.  The  March  of  the  Terrorists,  as  they 
destroyed  the  temple,  burning.  pQlaglng,  and  mxirderlng  human 
beings,  young  and  old,  without  mercy,  pity,  or  compassion.  The 
chief  bloodthirsty  assassin  in  that  extraordinary  costly  Italian 
painting  of  300  years  ago  looks  exactly  like  Nael  Hitler.  Every 
Nazi  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad.  Is  Jtist  as  much  a  sworn 
enemy  of  Christianity,  as  he  is  a  swom  enemy  of  Judaism,  becaxise 
both  are  hewn  from  the  same  rock,  and  both  strive  to  attain  the 
same  end — the  spirituality,  dignity,  freedom,  and  honor  of  man. 
as  against  the  despotism  and  cruelty  of  an  omnipotent  and  omnis- 
cient state  which,  being  an  extension  of  the  Jungle,  is  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  is  neither  a  respecter  of  man  nor  of  God.  The 
two  Biblical  religions — Christianity  and  Judaism — after  a  long, 
checkered,  and  glorious  history  face  again  the  old  enemy — the 
Manichaean,  disguised  as  the  modem  Nazi  of  today. 

If  St.  Augustine,  who  saved  Christianity  and  Judairan  from 
Manlchaeism,  will  again  present  himself,  this  St.  Augustine  will  be 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  other  races  that  think  in  such  terms. 
Only  they  can  make  the  world  safe  for  Christianity  as  they  can 
make  it  safe  for  democracy. 

The  entire  western  world,  and  a  good  part  of  the  east,  is  now 
overwhelmed  with  that  sinister  and  destructive  force  known  as 
fascism,  which  is  only  an  emanation  and  manifestation  of  the 
cosmocentric  world  picttu*.  It  has  entrenched  Itself  to  many 
countries,  and  is  now  fighting  for  its  existence  in  Spain.  Should 
it  succeed  In  forcing  Itself  upon  humanity,  the  future  of  man  can 
only  be  described  as  a  second  dark  Middle  Ages.  A  dark  age  In 
which  the  sun  of  reason  sets  and  gives  vmy  to  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness, ignorance,  emotionalism.  Jungle  rule,  and  the  doctrine  of 
might  as  right.  When  you  observe  doeely  the  picture  of  the 
present  world  historic  process,  you  behold  a  number  of  fierce 
looking,  sinister  figures,  goose  stepping,  with  extended  hands  and 
clenched  fists,  smd  determined  to  nm  over  and  destroy  everything 
In  their  path.  These  figures  are  the  dictators  of  present-day 
Europe.  Hitler  today  typifies  a  sadistic,  fanatical  paranoiac;  blood- 
thirsty, cruel,  avaricious,  filling  concentration  camps  and  torturs 
chambers  with  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  for  racial  tolerance,  for  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
press,  toe  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  to  worship  God  in  con- 
formity with  their  inherited  traditions,  and  beheading  men  and 
wcanen  for  demanding  social  Justice  for  oppresaed  labor.  Hitler  is 
the  modem  Torquemada  using  cruel  scientific  instruments  of  tor- 
ture to  crush  the  body  and  sotil  of  the  liberty-loving  Germans, 
crying  aloud  to  the  world  to  save  them  from  thetr  Nero. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Hitler's  fraternity  brother  in  fascism. 
Bexilto  Mussolini,  bas  not  seen   fit  as  yet  to  perpetrate  all  tbe 
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excesses  of  power  which  have  been  so  ruthlessly  practiced  by  his 
brown-shlrted  colleague.  To  the  present  time,  at  least.  Mussolini 
has  not  sought  openly  to  replace  Christianity.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  Is  the  first  politician  of  modern  Italy  who  has  made  peace  with 
the  church.  In  addition.  It  should  be  carried  In  mind  that  Musso- 
lini is  only  a  Prime  Minister,  though  an  absolute  one,  while  Hitler 
Is  an  unqualified  combination  of  Kaiser  and  King,  Prime  Minister 
and  Pope,  who  demands  of  his  unhappy  subjects  their  last  full 
measure  of  loyalty,  temporal,  sectUar.  Intellectual,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical. 

But  high  and  above  both  these  personalities  stands  the  lofty, 
smiling,  dignified  figure  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who,  like 
the  prophets  of  old.  calls  upon  man  to  be  good,  just,  and  merciful. 
He  calls  upon  man  to  have  regard  for  his  fellow  man  and  not  to 
exploit  him,  not  to  oppress  him,  and  to  consider  him  an  end  In 
himself,  and  not  a  means  to  an  end.  To  many  the  outcome  of  this 
gigantic  struggle  between  the  forces  of  neo-Manichaeism  and 
Anglo-Saxon  idealism,  and  Bibliclsm,  still  seems  to  be  In  doubt. 
But  to  us  who  believe  In  the  high  destiny  of  man  and  in  the  final 
victory  of  the  forces  of  the  spirit  over  the  forces  of  brutality  the 
outcome  cannot  be  in  doubt.  If  humanity  Is  to  siu-vive  this  crisis — 
and  It  will  survive  It— this  will  be  a  Roosevelt  and  not  a  Hitler 
world,  a  Biblical  and  not  a  materialistic,  naturalistic  world,  an 
anthropocentrlc  and  not  a  cosmocentric  world.  For  it  is  Impossible 
to  assume  that  man,  who  has  bled  for  freedom,  for  dignity,  and 
for  creativeness  all  these  centuries  and  accomplished  so  much 
diiring  these  centuries,  should  suddenly  revert  to  barbarism  and 
destroy  his  own  creations  which  he  wrested  from  his  genius.  Neo- 
Manichaeism  m  it*  Fascist-Nazi  disguise  Is  only  an  ugly  mood  of 
history,  and  it  will  vanish  as  fast  as  it  came.  Nazi  Manichaeism 
will  disappear,  provided  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  those  who  are 
With  them  in  this  struggle  gird  their  loins  and  are  prepared  for  this 
fateful  struggle  with  the  forces  of  malice  and  Infamy. 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  the  reincarnation  and 
resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  Manl  and  his  ancient  Manichaeans  In 
the  person  of  the  modern,  autocratic,  pagan  Fuehrer.  Adolf  Hitler, 
and  his  Nazi  disciples.  Throughout  Germany  today  the  sadistic 
Adolf  Hitler  Is  a  new  Messiah  of  neopaganlsm.  In  the  Nazi  alms, 
objects,  and  world  outlook  "Hell  Hitler"  la  only  the  latest  edition 
of  Manl  and  his  ancient  Manichaeans. 

Hitler,  like  ancient  Manl.  shares  one  outstanding  aspiration — 
to  reduce  man  from  his  status  as  the  center  of  culture  and  the 
crown  of  creation  to  an  Inslgnlflcant  atom,  whose  right  to  exist- 
ence depends  entirely  upon  his  value  to  the  rtxllng  dictator  crowned 
With  autocratic  power. 

To  Hitler,  like  Manl  of  old.  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity  means 
nothing.  Mankind  has  no  inherent  rights,  nor  stands  for  personal 
dignity,  or  should  be  respected  as  a  human  being.  With  Hitler's 
cosmocentric  outlook  upon  life  It  Is  perfectly  logical  that  modem 
Nazi-ism.  the  resurrected  and  reincarnated  mummy  of  ancient 
Manichaeism,  should  wage  a  relentless  war  upon  Christianity  and 
Bibliclsm,  because  these  groups  proudly  proclaim  anthropocentrlc- 
ism  or  love  of  man  as  their  Ideal  and  are  prepared  to  battle  for  the 
principle  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  whose  welfare,  salvation, 
and  dignity  are  the  primary  purposes  of  life. 

But  Just  as  Manl's  war  upon  Christianity  finally  ended  In  com- 
plete disaster  to  himself,  he  being  drawn  and  quartered  and  his 
followers  scattered  to  the  winds,  so  must  Hitler's  attack  upon 
Christianity  and  the  Bible  bring  down  upon  himself  and  his  neo- 
pagan  Nazi  followers  the  universal  condemnation  of  an  outraged 
public  opinion  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Christianity  must 
crush  the  Nazi  paganl.«m  of  Hitler.  Just  as  it  destroyed  the  ancient 
paganism  of  Manl.  America  especially  Is  spiritually  prepared  for 
this  encounter.  We  are  a  people  grounded  In  the  Bible.  In  Its 
spirit  the  most  noble  document  of  modem  humanity,  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  written,  and  Its  symbols  are  to  be 
found  not  only  on  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Government  but 
also  on  the  seals  of  the  great  American  universities.  To  preserve 
this  spirit  that  made  America  great  and  that  conquered  for  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  their  position  in  history  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  foremost  task  of  Anglo-Saxondom  today.  Becatisc  we  swear 
by  the  Bible  we  are  uncompromising  antagonists  of  all  those  forces 
whose  object  Is  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  so  that  beastli- 
ness Instead  of  godliness  may  rule  the  world. 

Because  we  swear  by  the  Bible  we  are  determined  to  continue 
the  bitter  struggle  against  rellgiotis  bigotry,  racial  hatreds,  oppres- 
sion of  minorities,  and  the  exploitation  of  man  to  the  very  end. 
Only  by  continuing  the  struggle  for  rellgioiis  freedom,  justice,  and 
liberty  will  we  make  the  predictions  of  our  own  American  proph- 
ets— Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  Roose- 
velt— come  true.     (Applause.) 

Anthropocentrlcism  and  cosmocentrtclsm  are  therefore  the  two 
great  vantage  points  from  which  human  life  can  be  viewed  and 
whose  struggle  for  supremacy  constitutes  the  spiritual  drama  of 
man.  These  two  forces  may  be  compared  to  two  railroad  tracks 
running  In  parallel  lines.  The  one  track,  cosmocentrlclsm,  with 
Its  catastrophic  implications  for  man  that  might  is  right,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Jungle  conflict,  fatalism,  pessimism,  the  impossi- 
bility of  creating  true  human  values  to  give  man's  life  meaning 
and  significance,  all  leads  In  the  end  to  perdition.  This  Is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fate  of  all  the  civilizations  and  empires  based 
upon  cosmocentrlclsm. 

The  other  track,  anthropocentrlcism,  leading  to  true  spirituality, 
to  idealistic  ethics,  to  a  high  conception  of  man,  to  optimism,  and 
to  spiritual  creativeness.  leads  to  a  state  of  blessedness,  happiness. 
and  paradise,  for  It  is  concerned  with  man,  his  liberties,  his  dignity, 
and  keeps  man  in  a  high  sute  spiritually.    Anthropocentrlcifim  as 


a  world  historic  force  and  as  the  most  potent  agency  In  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  Is  almc  st  3,000  years  old.  It  Is  Indestructible 
and  imperishable  because  It  represents  man's  true  reality  and  must 
last  throughout  the  ages. 

Throughout  the  years  thai   have  rolled  by,  Bibliclsm  and  Christi- 
anity have  been  the  gtilf  st  earn  In  the  ocean  of  spirit,  spreading 
liberty    and   freedom   and   carrying   spiritual    warmth    and    divine 
blessing  to  those  desirous  of  being  baptized  In  Its  spirit  and  being 
responsible  for  the  discovery  ind  ennobling  of  mankind  through  the 
emancipation  of  man  and  rations.     Let  us.  In  the  name  of  God, 
continue  this  spiritual  struggle  until  all  the  world  will  be  made 
safe  for  Christianity,  Bibliclsm.  and  democracy.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  Beam.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiROViCH.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Beam.  I  have  llstene(    with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  the 
scholarly  remarks  of  the  leai  ned  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York.     Can  the  gentleman  give  the  Hotise  any  information 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Incejtlon  of  culture  in  Germany,  when  it 
started,  when  It  began? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  German  culture  began  within  a  gen- 
eration after  Martin  Luthe-  had  translated  the  Holy  Bible  Into 
the  German  language  In  September  1522.  Prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany,  which  was  t  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emp.re,  hart 
about  30  groups  of  people  ti  various  parts  of  Germany  who  spoke 
different  dialects  and  could  not  understand  each  other.  Voltaire 
In  referring  to  the  Holy  loman  Empire  contended  that  it  was 
neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nar  an  empire.  Prior  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  which  began  n  Germany  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
all  Intellectual  theses  and  t  ooks  were  written  in  Latin.  The  agri- 
cultural element,  the  humtle  worker,  and  toller  In  Germany  was 
unacquainted  with  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity,  in  which 
cultural  works  were  expres  ed  and  therefore  was  Illiterate  so  far 
as  art,  science,  cultiu^e,  and  civilization  are  concerned.  It  was  In 
the  eighteenth  century  thj  t  Gottlieb  Frledrlch  Klopstock  ( 1724- 
1803),  the  gifted,  brilliant,  poetic  genius  wrote  his  great  l3rrlcal 
poetry  entitled  "Der  Mesi  las,"  which  was  founded  upon  the 
Biblical  concept  of  a  physl  cal  Messiah,  who  brings  peace,  happi- 
ness, concord,  and  tranqul  Uty  to  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
I>oetic  genius  of  Klopstoc :  In  Germany  is  comparable  to  the 
suiJerb  and  magnificent  co  itrtbutlons  of  John  MUton  who  wrote 
his  Paradise  Lost  and  Parai  llse  Regained,  which  are  also  grounded 
In  Bibliclsm.  After  the  de)  th  of  Klopstock,  Germany  gave  to  the 
world  one  of  the  greatest  ^  xponents  of  cultiiral  nationalism.  His 
name  was  Herder.  He  wj  ,s  the  first  pioneer  and  crusader  for 
German  nationalism.  He  w  is  opposed  to  imperialism.  He  believed 
that  Germany  should  not  b ;  exploited  by  any  other  foreign  nation, 
but  should  have  the  prlvilsge  of  developing  Its  liberty  and  free- 
dom amongst  Its  own  natloaals,  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  developing  a  culture  that  was  German  In  spirit.  Con- 
tempxDrary  with  Herder's  bittle  for  cultural  nationalism  In  Ger- 
many was  Lord  Bolinsbrokc,  who  fought  for  aristocratic  national- 
ism in  England,  while  Rousseau  in  his  "social  contract"  fought 
courageously  and  heroically  for  democratic  nationalism  In  France, 
contending  that  all  goveri  ments  derive  their  Just  consent  from 
the  governed  and  denouncing  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule 
over  a  sovereign  people. 

The  sublime  and  outstanding  Intellectual  genius  of  German 
culture  was  Johann  Wolfgi  ng  von  Goethe.  He  symbolizes  to  my 
mind  the  most  gigantic  bra  n  of  eighteenth  centtiry  German  learn- 
ing. His  great  work  Faust,  which  will  live  throughout  the  ages.  Is 
founded  upon  the  Biblica  character  Job.  He  shows  the  trials, 
tribulations,  and  sufferings  to  which  Job  was  heir.  The  Bible  was, 
therefore,  the  source  of  Goethe's  Inspiration. 

Contemporaneous  with  G  aethe  was  the  profound,  learned  scholar 
Schiller.  So  barren  and  s  ;erlle  was  Germany  in  material  which 
could  Inspire  an  author  t3  write,  that  Schiller  had  to  find  his 
Inspiration  In  characters  t  lat  lived  outside  Germany.  We,  there- 
fore, behold  Schiller  writli  g  about  Don  Carlos  in  Spain.  William 
Tell  in  Switzerland,  Joan  )f  Arc  In  France,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  In  England. 

The  polished  and  distl  igulshed  German  novelist  Lesslng,  a 
product  of  eighteenth  cen  ;ury  Germany,  had  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Jerusalem,  to  find  in  miration  for  his  great  character  Nathan 
the  Wise,  whose  idealism  )  nd  character  are  an  expression  of  the 
life  of  the  great  Jew,  Mo(  es  Mendelsohn,  the  dear  and  devoted 
friend  of  Lesslng. 

Emanuel  Kant  symbolizes  to  me  the  most  oceanic  mind  of  Ger- 
man philosophy,  but  Kant  s  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  in 
Scotland.  The  great  Gertian  writers  vilified  and  abused  Kant's 
outstanding  contribution  U  i  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason.  Kant  is  considered  an  alien  in  Germany. 
Strange  as  it  might  seem,  C  oethe,  Schiller,  Lesslng,  Hegel,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  and  Karl  Marx  have  worshipped  the  philosoph- 
ical writings  of  the  little  Je  w  from  Amsterdam,  Benedlctus  Spinoza. 
When  Martin  Luther  flraL  translated  the  Holy  Bible  In  1522  Into 
the  German  language  and  helped  to  make  Germany  conscious  of 
its  nationalism,  he  helped  to  perfect  the  development  of  the  great 
German  universities.  Thi  oughout  the  world  men  and  women 
flocked  to  German  univers  ties  like  Heidelberg  and  Bonn  In  order 
to  develop  themselves  int<  llectually.  German  universities  in  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  aid  nineteenth  centtiries  were  the  great 
outstanding  ciiltural  centei  s  of  the  world.  There  Intellectual  free- 
dom prevailed.  Science,  ait,  culture,  civilization  responded  to  the 
freedom  that  came  from  en  lightened  minds  trying  to  subjugate  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  serve  the  will  of  man.  [Applause.)  Within 
the  last  4  years  a  fanatical  demagogue  has  taken  possession  of  that 
great  nation,  Germany,      le  has  destroyed   intellecttial  freedom 
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and  liberty  of  tbe  mind.  A»  a  paranoiac,  with  ftnd,  firm  detn- 
sions  of  grandeur  and  exaltation,  he  has  enslaved  a  llberty-loTlng 
German  people  through  brutality  and  force.  Through  him  and  his 
disciples  he  has  pillaged  and  plundered  the  libraries  of  Germany 
and  burned  the  great  works  of  scholars,  scientists,  and  pirofesaors 
of  learning  and  culture  in  order  that  his  paganlstlc  cult  of  nature 
worship  may  prevail. 

Throughout  the  world  German  savants,  scholars,  and  men  ot 
learning  are  seeking  opportunities  for  appointment  to  teach  In  for- 
eign universities.  What  happened  to  Spain  during  and  after  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  will  happen  In  Germany.  Where 
Intellectuality  is  enslaved  and  might,  force,  and  jungle  rule  prevaU. 
that  nation  must  succumb  Intellectually  and  culturally.  To  de- 
velop, a  nation  must  battle  for  Intellectual  freedom.  That  Is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  civilization  must 
eTolve.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Drmw.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiROvrcH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  DxTKK.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  Christianity  and  cited  as 
an  example  Mvissolinl  preserving  Christianity.     That  depends  upon 
the  interpretation  the  gentleman  puts  on  Christianity,     '^'hat  is 
his  Interpretation  of  Christianity? 

Mr.  SiaovicH.  As  I  explained  to  my  colleagues.  Christianity  first 
and  foremost  stands  for  human  rights;  for  the  love  of  man  for  bis 
fellow  man.  which  is  ethics;  for  the  respect  of  the  human  mind 
for  a  supersensuouE  living  God  who  Is  Interested  in  man  and  man 
akme  and  not  in  Nature,  which  is  religion:  for  morality;  to  love 
thy  neighbor  as  tti3r6elf.  lb  my  mind,  Christianity  should  repre- 
sent the  greatest  peacemaking  force  in  the  world  and  preach  the 
goepel  of  the  doctrine  of  spirituality,  dignity,  freedom,  and  happi- 
ness of  man.  Christianity  never  stood  for  totaliUrtan  governments 
that  exploit  human  beings  and  consider  them  Inslgnlflcant  parts 
of  nature.  Christianity  has  given  to  mankind,  wherever  It  has  been 
permitted  to  develop,  pieace  and  freedom  and  has  always  held  out  to 
suffering  man  the  promise  of  their  redemption  and  salvation.  That 
Is  my  conception  of  Christianity.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  DrrNN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
llr.  SnovicB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Dunk.  This  Is  quite  a  long  discussion.  The  gentleman's 
definition  of  Christianity  Is  a  fine  definition.  Does  the  gentlenmn 
think  that  Christ  thought  it  right  for  a  powerful  man  to  prey 
upon  his  brother  who  might  be  weaker?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  today 
practically  every  Christian  nation  In  the  world  is  doing  that  very 
thing?     Of  co\irse,  they  call  themselves  Christians. 

Ur.  SiROVKTH.  In  response  to  the  question  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  may  I  call  to  his  attention  that  when 
JeEUS  stood  before  the  Pharisees  In  the  temple  and  was  being  Inter- 
rogated as  to  his  views  upxDn  life,  that  moment,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  In  the  world's  history. 
Literally  speaking.  Jesus  was  "  put  on  the  spot"  regarding  the  pay- 
ing of  tribute  to  Caesar.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
Saviour  replied,  "Tlender  imto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  In  that  extraordinary 
answer  Christ  once  and  for  all  declared  that  no  ruler,  king,  poten- 
tate, or  dictator  should  ever  have  the  right  to  enslave  the  mind. 
the  soul,  or  the  spirit  which  belong  to  God.  and  to  God  alone,  but  so 
far  as  the  political  powers  of  the  ruler  is  concerned  man  shotild 
have  the  right  to  obey  the  laws  of  a  nation  until  they  are  changed 
by  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people.  That  statement  of  the  Saviour 
typifies  to  my  mind  the  attitude  of  the  church  and  Christ  to  rulers 
throughout  the  world.  [Applause.) 
Mr.  LucKiT  at  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlnnan  yield? 
Mr.  SiBoviCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LocKrr  of  Nebraska.  I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the  scholarly  dissertation  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Would  Hltlerism  have  been  pos- 
sible in  Germany  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Injxzstlce  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles? 

Mr.  SmoviCH.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  In  my  humble  opinion, 
WMB  an  infamoxis  treaty  Imposed  upon  the  defeated  German  race. 
It  did  not  correspond  with  the  philoeophic  dictates  and  expositions 
of  the  greatest  philosophical  President  this  country  has  ever  had. 
Woodrow  WUson.  To  bring  the  frightful  World  War,  with  all  of  its 
horrors  and  tragedies  to  an  end,  Woodrow  Wilson  j>roposed  and 
enunciated  14  points  on  the  basis  of  which  he  hoped  the  German 
people  would  submit  to  end  the  war  and  stop  the  awful  carnage, 
the  plllagli\g,  pltindering.  and  destruction  known  as  modem  war. 
President  Wilson,  In  his  most  gracious  and  affable  manner,  told  the 
German  nation  that  he  was  not  at  war  with  the  German  people 
but  that  our  country,  with  all  of  its  resources  and  manpower,  had 
determined  to  check  the  autocratic  despotism  of  kaiserism.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  German  people  to  the  President's 
declaration,  the  German  people  laid  down  their  arms.  Armistice 
Day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  symbolizing  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

A  short  time  thereafter  the  most  cruel,  vicious,  and  unjtist 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed.  It  enslaved  countless  milUoos  of 
Innocent  Germans  and  unborn  Germans  as  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic slaves  who  would  be  compelled  for  generations  to  work  In 
the  quarries  of  Industry  and  commerce  to  pay  off  the  colossal  and 
stupendous  reparations  and  indemnities  which  victixlous  luitions 
of  the  World  War  had  Imposed  upon  them. 

When  the  German  people  could  no  longer  carry  this  load  and 
pleaded  with  the  victorious  nations  of  the  World  War  to  lighten 
tlieir  biu^en.  our  so-called  statesmen  ot  the  world  lost  their 
greatest  opportunity.  Then  and  there  the  fanatical  demagogue 
Hitler  and  HltlexlBzn  came  to  the  fore.    Like  Moses  of  old  he  {urom- 


ised  to  take  the  German  people  from  the  land  of  depression  mad 
helplessness  and  lead  them  to  the  promiaed  land  of  social.  politlcAl. 
and  economical  success.  He  has  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  fPeedo«n  of 
worship  to  millions  of  Germans  and  other  citiaens  of  that  great 
nation.  He  has  built  concentration  camps  and  torture  chambers 
and  has  utilized  every  agency  and  instrumentality  to  break  the 
win  and  spirit  of  millions  of  German  citizens,  all  tragic  victims  of 
the  accident  of  religious  births.  Throughout  Germany  the  arma- 
ment factories  are  working  day  and  night  preparing  arms,  and 
ammunition  of  war,  that  foreshadow  the  most  dreadful  carnage 
yet  known  to  human  history.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come, 
the  hour  has  now  arrived,  when  this  great  Republic.  llbMty-lOTing 
as  it  to,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  constitutional  parliamentary 
democracies  as  England  and  France,  must  call  a  halt  to  this  mod- 
em tyrant.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appeal  to  the  great  liberty-loTlng 
German  nationals  and  representatives  of  German  culture  and 
civilization  to  risu  In  their  might,  and  break  the  shackles  that  have 
enslaved  them  during  the  last  4  years  and  destroy  Hitler  and  Hlt- 
lerism the  same  as  St.  Augustine  destroyed  their  ancient  proto- 
type, Manl  and  his  Manlchaelans,  and  thus  liberate  themselves 
from  the  Nero  and  Torquemada  that  has  submerged  their  culture 
and  civilization  to  the  level  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.     [Applaiuw.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  their  patience  in  llstenlnc  to  my  address  for  over 
an  hour.    [Applause.] 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
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or 
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ADDRB88  BY  HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK.  OP  ALABAMA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by  my  col- 
league, Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama,  on  yesterday  as  the 
princiixd  speaker  at  the  exercises  bekl  b^ore  Robot  S.  Lee's 
statue  In  Statuary  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Of  course,  it  is  no  particular  effort  for  any  soutlicmer  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  name  of  Lee.  My  grandparents — father's  slds, 
mother's  side — fought  for  the  Confederacy;  even  a  great-grandfather 
was  wounded  fighting  under  the  great  leadership  of  Robert  B.  Lee. 
^lothers  still  love  to  p «*"*«'  newly  bom  sons  Lee.  often  still  adding 
the  Robert.  And  yet  I  shall  not  lend  my  part  of  this  lovely  hour 
to  reciting  The  Sword  of  Lee  or  The  Conquered  Banner,  beautiful 
thoughts  and  grand  niches  that  they  occupy  in  literature. 

When  I  was  a  little  chap  tn  school  it  was  often  my  prtrllSBC.  and 
ever  a  great  delight,  to  arise  and  extol  the  valor  and  virtues  of  our 
great  southern  general  and  hero.  How  mother  kissed  and  pressed 
me  to  her  side  and  how  the  pupils  joined  in  the  theme  shall  always 
remain  a  memory  to  be  cherished  and  enjoyed.  I  know  now  that 
I  never  gave  anything  new  before  my  mother  and  schoolmates. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  my  every  word  and  thought  had  been  ths 
speech  of  many  before  my  day,  but  a  child  who  cannot  give  a  pretty 
fair  account  of  who  Rot>ert  E.  Lee  was  and  what  he  did  In  this  lUe 
would  have  a  poor  chance  of  getting  out  of  any  present  grade  in 
his  southern  school  work. 

General  Lee  does  stand  out  nobly  in  America's  galaxy  of  generals. 
Many  a  general  is  at  his  greatest  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  ott- 
cer's  tent,  but  his  personal  life  is  not  so  great.  Lee  was  and  la 
recognized  by  historians  all  over  this  esjth  as  one  ot  the  aU-tlnM 
great  military  men  of  genius. 

English,  French,  and  Italian  historians  place  hbn  In  the  imme- 
diate company  of  Alexander,  Hannibal.  Napoleon,  Caesar,  in  his  world 
rank  as  a  military  genius;  and  this  takes  no  thought  of  his  general 
character,  noble  purjxwes.  and  gracious  contributions  to  civil  life 
and  educational  development  of  his  day.  His  shadow  grows  longer 
and  his  form  finer  with  the  passing  of  years  and  as  the  sunlight  of 
more  fully  seen  historical  facte  are  given  to  develop  them.  We 
know  at  this  date  that  we  may  exclude  every  hour  and  every  achieve- 
ment of  his  ouUtanding  military  history  and  still  safely  nominate 
him  as  one  of  America's  all-time  great. 

But  may  we  develop  safely  and  without  being  thought  any  lass 
"southern"  another  theme  today?  We  shall  only  touch  upon  It 
briefly.  We  know  the  conquered  banner  was  bathed  in  heroes' 
blood,  that  of  valorous  and  valiant  men  fighting  for  what  they  felt 
was  right,  fighting  with  aU  their  hearts.  We  know  the  sword  of  Lee 
flashed  naught  but  glory  and  honor,  and  our  hearts  shaU  forever 
sweU  with  pride  as  we  review  the  records  they  show  as  the  moving 
finger  writes  and  has  written;  but  withal  the  banner  Is  a  conqxiered 
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one  and  Lee's  glorlons  sword  did  come  to  Its  sad  moment  of  s\ir- 
render.  Of  course,  we  shall  always  tread  lightly  about  the  graves 
of  those  dead,  shall  cherish  the  fearless  charge  that  followed  the 
rebel  yell  into  the  very  cannon's  mouth,  shall  bring  richest  oils, 
aloes,  and  myrrh  to  the  shrine  of  Lee's  last  resting  place,  shall  sing 
songs  and  write  poems  to  the  sword  of  Lee  and  to  the  conquered 
banner,  shall  encase  their  snaallest  momento  in  embroidery  and 
sweetened  with  perfumes,  but  also  shall  let  It  rest  there.  Th;.'re 
they  belong.  Their  own  glory  is  enough,  rich  in  an  abundance  of 
kisses  and  tears. 

A  conquered  banner,  it  matters  not  how  pure  and  unsullied,  is 
not  a  challenge  of  the  highest  inspiration  to  the  achievement  of 
the  awakening  dream  of  youth.  It  does  not  lend  life  to  early 
castles  In  the  air.  No  sword  ever  flashed  more  brightly  than  the 
clear  steel  blade  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  but  oxir  hopeful  and 
cherished  youth  know  of  a  World  War  that  has  passed  m  historic 
review  between  them  and  the  War  between  the  States,  a  war  in 
which  their  fathers  fought  by  the  side  of  the  grandsons  of  those 
who  died  xmder  the  leadership  of  Meade  and  Grant  and  Hooker, 
and  it  does  not  light  the  bright  fires  of  their  hopes  to  forever 
refer  them  to  the  sword  that  was  forced  to  sturender. 

This  exquisite  statue  of  our  great  and  beloved  general  is  not 
merely  a  monument  upon  which  to  lay  a  wreath  and  to  drop  a 
tear  but  is  a  stone,  one  of  the  mighty  stones,  upon  which  we  are 
building  our  Nation.  Thus  while  we  pay  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  sterling  and  peerless  leader.  Lee,  and  point  with  swelling  pride 
to  his  achievements,  to  his  character,  and  to  his  devotion  to  his 
cause,  still  we  do  this  while  remembering  to  point  the  on- 
marching  youth  of  our  beloved  Southland  to  the  greatest  Rift 
this  earth  has  to  offer  to  the  children  of  men — citizenship  in  the 
United  States  of  America — a  flag  that  has  never  been  conquered. 
Old  Glory,  the  banner  Betsy  made,  our  flag — and  to  a  swift  and 
shining  sword  that  has  not  and  must  never  know  surrender — 
the  sword  of  freedom! 

I  thank  you. 


For  each  dollar  of  sales  o: 
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Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  13  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  on  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba  to  defend  the  interests  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  on  leave  of  the  House  I  am  inserting  here  my  own  re- 
marks and  those  of  other  representatives  of  the  island: 

BTATCMENT    Or    HON.    SANTIAGO    IGUSIAS.    BESIOENT    CX>MMIS8IONXa    Or 

pumix)  RICO 

Commissioner  Iclzsias.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  have  no  statement  in  writing.  1  am  Just  going  to  ex- 
plain my  p<rint  of  view  directly  to  you.  The  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  expressed  a  sincere  and  accurate  statement  regarding  the 
condiilons  and  situation  of  the  island.  What  he  said  is  true. 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  great  density  of  population,  over  1.800.000  people 
in  3.400  square  miles.  That  is  to  say  500  people  per  square  mile. 
The  area  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  made  to  sustain  such  a  crowd  of  people 
there. 

Sugar  production  in  the  principal  Industry  of  the  island.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  unemployed  at  this  time.  Unemploy- 
ment is  very  serious  and  it  is  the  greatest  problem  that  we  have 
to  confront  in  the  island. 

This  proposal  of  reducing  the  tariff  with  Cut)a  Is  certainly  a 
threat:  it  causes  a  terrible  apprehension  that  another  economic 
catastrophe  may  obtain  in  the  future.  The  workers  on  the  island 
depend  more  than  an3rthlng  for  their  employment,  and  the  business 
In  general,  on  what  sugar  can  give  to  them. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  very  exceptional,  that  with  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico  being  one  of  the  most  important  markets  of  the 
United  States,  buying  $65,470,000  worth  against  $49,615,000  of  Cuba, 
that  we  are  going  to  protect  Cuba  against  the  interests  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  by  giving  that  concession  to  Cuba 
we  will  increase  the  benefit  of  the  Importations  that  Cuba  can  have 
from  the  United  States. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  Cuba  they  have  received 
already  in  the  past  years  the  sum  of  almost  $180,000,000  In  bene- 
fits, while  Puerto  Rico  could  not  receive  such  benefits,  and  It  is 
affirmed  that  they  are  going  to  receive  $2,000,000  more  each  year 
If  that  reduction  will  be  granted. 
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island  has  purchased  83  cen  s  worth  of  American  products,  as  com- 
pared with  52  cents  worth  of  purchases  made  by  Cuba  directly. 
So  Puerto  Rico,  as  an  American  country,  has  contributed  to  the 
market  of  the  United  Stateii  more  than  Cuba  has  done,  regardless 
of  that  fact  that  there  havej  been  benefits  constantly  given  to  that 
country. 

At  this  moment  I  have  nb  desire  to  attack  Cuba,  which  Is  only 
natural.  We  are  practlcall]  the  same  kind  of  people  in  general, 
but  I  want  to  affirm  this:  Fhat  all  those  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  given  to  the  treasury  of  Cuba,  or  the  producers  In  Cuba,  do  not 
go  directly  to  the  masses  ol  the  workers  of  Cuba.  They  have  not 
received  any  benefits,  but  n  Puerto  Rico  anything  that  Is  being 
given  directly  to  better  cc  nditions  over  there,  the  worklngmen 
receive  a  part  of  that  benefl ;. 

The  decree  of  the  President  of  Cuba  some  months  ago  has  put 
the  wages  of  the  workers  of  Cuba  engaged  In  agrlctiltural  pvirsuits, 
especially  in  sugar,  on  a  bisis  of  80  cents  a  day  and  up.  There 
is  no  control  over  the  hotiri  of  labor  there  In  the  sugarcane  fields. 
There  Is  no  organization — ^t  lere  cannot  be  an  organization  for  the 
workers  over  there  for  year  i  and  years.  They  get  from  Haiti  and 
other  West  Indian  countries  of  English  extraction  cheap  labor — 
cheaper  than  they  have  ove'  there.  So  the  benefits  are  accrued  by 
those  who  make  the  business,  but  not  by  the  workers  themselves. 

When  we  talk  about  Puerto  Rico  we  are  talking  about  the 
greatest  majority  of  the  workers  over  there;  we  are  talking  about 
the  benefit  to  them,  to  piotect  them:  and  I  come  here  Jtist  to 
express  to  you.  In  my  poor  English  expression,  that  anything  that 
is  being  done  to  give  preference  to  the  foreign  countries  Is  against 
the  interest  of  Puerto  Rico.  and.  as  Senator  Pepper  has  established 
here,  to  the  States  of  the  Union  and  Hawaii,  too.  All  the  materials 
for  that  industry  are  being  1  )ought  over  here,  not  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. We  are  not  going  to  E  urope:  we  are  not  going  to  any  country 
but  the  United  States;  and  when  you  study  this  question  seriously 
and  profoundly  you  will  see  what  is  going  to  be  the  tremendous 
handicap  that  Puerto  Rico  !  s  going  to  have  in  view  of  these  conces- 
sions to  other  countries. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  sugar  industry  p«  r  acre,  because  there  are  people  here 
that  understand  the  situation  much  better,  who  know  what  is 
going  to  be  the  crisis  that  may  come  in  view  of  the  proposal  that 
Is  before  your  committee. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  tobacco  industry  of  Puerto  Rlco. 
They  cannot  compete  with  the  tobacco  of  Cuba,  and  anything 
that  is  being  given  to  Cubt>  is  against  the  Interests  of  the  tobacco 
producers  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

The  same  thing  may  te  said  in  regard  to  pineapples.  Any 
concession  given  in  regard  :o  pineapples  in  Cuba  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  Puerto  Ri(  an  producers,  as  well  as  the  Hawaiian 
producers  and  other  State    >roducers. 

The  same  thing  has  h  ippened  with  coconuts.  In  giving  to 
England  the  benefit  of  reducing  their  tariff  on  coconut  importa- 
tions to  the  United  States  it  has  made  the  producers  of  coco- 
nuts in  Puerto  Rico  suffer. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  con  plicated  situation,  this  matter  of  the 
so-called  reciprocity  and  <  bange  of  tariffs.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  should  He  in  protecting  their  property,  that  is 
Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  i  he  other  islands.  The  other  cotintries 
can  produce  tremendous!]  cheaper.  The  workers  in  many  of 
those  countries  cannot  or|  anize  themselves  to  defend  their  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  improve  their  situations.  The  United 
States  has  given  them  the  right  to  organize,  and  has  guaranteed 
them  the  right  to  protect  themselves.  Puerto  Rlco  has  had  that 
privilege,  especially  since  Governor  Winship  has  been  there. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  think  that 
I  wUl  conclude  by  saying  that  I  will  endorse  very  sincerely  not 
only  what  the  Governor  lias  said  but  what  the  other  members 
of  the  government  of  Puerl  o  Rico  and  the  private  businesses  have 
to  say.  and  I  know  that  t:  ley  will  do  it  much  better  than  I  can. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  have  been  very  generously  treated,  of 
course.  Since  the  occupati  in  by  America  over  there  we  have  made 
wonderful  progress.  We  b«ljeve  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  anything  that  may  be  done  over  here  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat  es  would  be  protecting  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.     I  thank  you 

Chairman  Grady,  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Commissioner  DoMiNcrrn ; 
pear  here  in  behalf  ol  the 
in  behalf  of  the  whole 
ests  concerned,   without 
manner  or  any  special 
to  present  the   question 
of  the  people  of  Puerto 

The  Department  of 
the  responsibility  of 
ment  of  agriculture  and 
Rlco.     Anything  that 
concern  to  the  CommlssiG4er 

In  this  specific  instance 
here  are  not  only  of  vital 
death  for  the  people  of 
this  very  briefly,  and  I  wll 
ments  in  a  few  chosen  fieflds 
any  long  discuaslon  of   an; ' 
formation. 
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DOMnVCUEZ,   COMMISSIONEB   OP    AGRI- 
:OMMBaCK    OP    PTTEHTO    RICO 

Mr.  Chairman   and   gentlemen.   I   ap- 
g  avernment  of  Puerto  Rico,    That  means 
Isla  Id  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  of  all  the  Inter- 
eicpresslng  any   special   Interest   In   anv 
com]  aercial  activities  of  the  island,  but  only 
from  the  point  of   view   of  the   welfare 
as  a  whole. 
Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rlco  is  charged  with 
lookiig  after  the  welfare  and  the  develop- 
he  commerce  of  the  Island  of  Puerto 
those  things   is,  of  course,   of   vital 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico. 
?.e  Issues  that  are  going  to  be  presented 
ii  iportance.  they  are  a  matter  of  life  and 
Puerto  Rlco.     I  am  going  to  try  to  show 
Just  get  over  the  direct,  concise  state- 
is.  because  I  know  you  do  not  want 
sort   or  any  unnecessary  detaUed  In- 
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Puerto  Rico  is  an  agricultural  country  and  must  depend  for  Its 
income  chiefly  on  the  exportation  of  a^lcultural  products.  The 
chief  lines  of  export  have  been  sugar,  molasses,  products  of  the 
needlework  Indvistry,  tobacco,  fruits,  fresh  and  prepared  or  pre- 
served  coffee,  and.  few  the  last  8  years,  rum. 

Due  to  restrtctions  in  production.  In  accordance  with  congres- 
sional legislation  and  administrative  measures,  and  to  conces- 
sions made  to  foreign  countries  Introducing  into  the  American 
market  the  same  products  as  Puerto  Rlco  sells  here,  the  total 
value  of  these  exports  has  declined  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
In  June  1938.  in  acccMxlanoe  with  the  table  herewith  attached.  It 
may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  total  valtie  of  exports  has 
dropped  do^Ti  to  $82,077,000.  as  compared  to  the  total  value  of 
8114.954.000  for  the  year  immediately  preceding.  This  is  lower 
than  our  total  exports  for  the  depression  years,  except  1932  when 
the  great  storm  swept  the  Island  and  destroyed  property  of  ap- 
proximately a  total  value  of  $80,000,000.  This  means  that  the 
balance  of  trade  for  the  year  1937-38  has  been  against  Puerto 
Rico  by  a  total  sum  of  $11,237,605.  It  may  be  seen  from"  this 
table  also  that  the  sugar  and  molasses  exports  have  been  reduced 
from  872.601,000  to  $61.361. 000:  that  the  needlework  indu-stry 
dropped  in  value  frcm  $20,811,000  to  $11,612,000.  This  industry 
Is  now  at  a  standstill,  it  Is  on  the  verge  of  disappearance  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  and  hours  law.  The  tobacco  exports  have 
diminished  from  $10,115,000  to  $8,484,000.  The  tobacco  industry 
is  also  menaced  now  by  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  Coffee,  which 
at  one  time  within  the  last  20  years  produced  as  much  as 
$7000,000.  and  which  last  year  netted  an  income  of  $1,170,000. 
has  dropped  down  during  this  year  to  $111,000. 

Rum  is  a  new  industry  that  is  Just  beginning  to  develop  and 
the  estimates  are  that  during  this  calendar  year  it  declined  20 
percent  in  volume.  Also,  the  needlework  industry  Is  at  present 
at  a  complete  standstlH  and  the  tobacco  industry  Is  menaced  with 
disappearance  on  account  of  the  application  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  fruit  Industry  is  declining, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  having  dropped  from  a  totid  of  $2,451,000 
last  year  to  81.760.000  for  this  year.  This  was  an  Indu-stry  that 
produced  in  the  past  about  $8,000,000.  It  Is  down  now  to 
$1,000,000  and  wUl  be  less. 

The  estimates  for  the  calendar  year  of  1933  show  that  there  will 
be  a  drop  of  $12,500,000  in  purchases  and  of  about  $21,000,000  in 
sales,  so  that  the  value  of  our  total  exports  for  the  ensuing  year 
1S38-39  are  bound  to  be  lower  than  for  this  year.  Now.  this  is  a 
tremendous  situation.  This  means  that  all  our  lines  of  exports,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  which  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  now  with 
explanations  of.  but  chiefly  on  account  of  restrictions  through  legis- 
lation and  through  administrative  determinations,  but  in  a  great 
measure  on  account  of  concessions  to  foreign  countries  that  produce 
the  same  thing  that  we  produce  at  cheaper  rates.  aU  our  lines  of 
export  have  been  practically  annlhUatcd  up  to  this  moment.  Now 
we  are  facing  the  sltiiatlcn  where,  after  tremendous  effort  to  put 
over  a  more  sotind  economic  basis  by  diversifying  this  production, 
we  are  pushed  back  again  because  of  Cuba,  and  we  are  facing  1939 
where  we  will  have  to  feed  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  we  will 
have  to  supply  them  the  necessary  services  in  health,  school,  and 
other  things,  and  we  are  faring  the  Job  of  keeping  up  ths  standards 
of  our  industry,  and  an  Industry  which  has  been  reduced  down  to 
$51,000,000  from  $70,000,000. 

Chairman  Gravt.  Commissioner.  I  think  you  ought  to  show 
wherein  these  proposed  concessions  will  harm  Puerto  Rico  and  not 
address  yourself  to  the  general  problem  of  Puerto  Rlco,  which  Is  not 
what  we  hav«  before  us  here  today. 

Commissioner  Domixicltz.  I  understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
have  made  this  expression  as  a  background  to  show  the  tremendous 
importance  that  it  will  have  in  affecting  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I  wanted  to  show  that  we  are  going  to  be  dependent 
entirely  on  sugar,  and  anything  that  menaces  the  income  from 
sugar  would  menace  the  life  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  anything  that  reduces  our  income  is  going  to 
be  vital  for  us.  because  we  are  buying  here  about  $100,000,000  worth, 
which  represents  the  extreme  limit  of  our  needs,  and  if  that  is 
reduced  to  about  half,  then  it  means  that  our  standards  of  living 
will  have  to  go  all  the  way  down.  I  am  going  to  leave  that  without 
saying  a  few  things  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  comply  with  your 
Instructions. 

Commissioner  Domiwcuez.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact  that  Puerto  Rlco 
has  Imported  In  the  past  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  goods,  that 
only  last  year  our  purchases  amounted  to  $98,859,069,  shows  that, 
in  order  to  keep  our  present  standards  of  living  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  goods  and  commodities  amounting  in  value  to  not 
less  than  $100,000,000,  The  fact  is  that.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
proper  standard  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico,  much  more  than  this 
amount  shoiild  be  expended  for  imported  goods.  Reducing  the 
income  of  the  Island  to  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  requirements 
of  the  poptilatlon  not  only  nteans  a  great  lowering  in  the  stand- 
ards of  living  but  Is  bound  to  create  a  very  difficult  aoclal 
problem,  mainly  by  an  extensive  Increase  in  unemployment. 

As  regards  point  one,  the  theory  of  the  trade  agreements  is  that 
they  create  a  greater  purchasing  power  in  foreign  coimtrles  that 
will  result  In  Increased  exports  trom  the  United  States  to  them. 
The  cigar  manufacturers  have  l>een  and  are  prcnnotlng  this  reduc- 
tion because,  in  accordance  with  their  views,  they  need  to  obtain 
Cuban  tobacco  at  lower  prices  bo  that  they  may  continue  to  use 
it  in  class  A  cigars.  This  means,  then,  that  the  manufacturers 
are  planning  on  taking  advantage  of  this  raductton  in  tariff  to 
obtain  their  product  at  lower  prices.    If  this  is  so,  then  the  con- 


cession iB  not  going  to  favor  the  Cuban  farmer.  TTie  only  purpose 
it  will  accomplish  then  would  be  to  deprive  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  Income  to  be  given  to  the  cigar  mantifacturers.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  measure  would  fsvor  the  Cuban  fanner, 
then,  would  be  by  creating  a  greater  demand  for  Cuban  tobacco 
In  this  country.  This  means  displaoement  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Puerto  Rican  cigar  filler  toi>acco  in  the  American  market. 

As  regards  point  3.  the  Culian  farmer  is  receiving  now  a  price 
of  from  55  cents  to  $1.  and  an  average  of  70  cents  per  pound  for 
tobacco,  which  is  raised  at  much  lower  costs  than  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Puerto  Rlco.  Pennsylvania  and  Puerto  Rlco  tobacco  command 
a  price  of  42  to  45  cenu  per  pound  of  stripping  tobacco,  which  in 
Puerto  Rlco  means  a  price  of  about  12  to  16  cents  to  the  farmer. 
This  hardly  covers  his  total  coat  of  production.  The  reduction  In 
the  tariff  that  has  been  requested  would,  then,  give  an  added  ad- 
vantage to  a  foreign  product  which  is  selling  in  our  own  market  at 
twice  the  price  of  our  own  prodtict  and  putting  our  farmers  at  a 
further  disadvantage  in  any  efforts  that  they  might  make  In  the 
future  to  secure  a  more  reasonable  price  than  they  are  now  getting 
for  their  tobacco. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  making  efforts  to  improve  the  price  on  her 
tobacco  by  asking  spontaneously  for  restrictions  in  production. 
Only  tills  year,  the  allotment  made  to  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  for  42.000  acres.  The  Puerto 
Rican  farmers  requested  that  this  allotment  be  lowered  to  30,000 
acres  in  tlie  hope  of  getting  better  prices.  The  value  of  the  to- 
bacco crops  of  Puerto  Rlco  has  diminished  from  $10,115,000  last 
year  to  $8,484,000  this  year,  and  the  discoui' sgement  among  tobacco 
growers  has  been  so  great,  on  account  of  so  many  obstacles  and 
restrictions  and  unfair  prices,  that  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
even  20,000  acres  planted  for  the  coming  year.  So  one  other  line 
of  export  is  gradually  and  surely  going  out  of  existence. 

Pineapples:  The  pineapple  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  has  been 
only  a  source  of  disappointment  and  heav7  losses  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  fruit  growers.  In  the  year  1935.  1  year  after  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Cuba  on  pineapples  was  signed,  the  shipments  of  fresh 
pineapples  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  were  52.7  percent  of  the 
total,  and  the  slilpnicnts  of  Puerto  Rico,  38.2  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1936  the  proportionate  amount  of  Cuban  pineapples  Increased 
to  554  percent  and  in  1937  to  64.8  percent,  with  corresponding 
decreases  In  the  proportionate  amount  of  fresh  pineapples  from 
Puerto  Rlco  to  34.2  percent  In  1936  and  28.3  percent  In  1937.  Not 
only  has  the  proportionate  amount  of  Puerto  Rican  fresh  pine- 
apples sold  in  continental  United  States  been  dlnainlshlcg  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement,  but  also  the  prices  have  been  going  down. 
In  1935  the  price  per  crate  for  Puerto  Rican  fresh  pineapples  in 
the  New  York  market  was  $2.66;  In  1936.  $2.47;  and  In  1937,  $2.24. 
The  agreement  has  wrought,  then,  a  great  injury  to  the  pineapple 
Industry  of  Puerto  Rlco.  Not  only  this,  but  the  only  part  of  the 
agreement  that  would  make  some  compensation  to  the  Puerto 
Ric^in  farmers  V'""  been  utterly  disregarded  by  the  Cuban  inter- 
ests. I  refer  to  the  part  of  the  agreement  which  required  the 
Cuban  Government  to  enable  American  growrrs  to  obtain  pine- 
apple slips  In  Cuba.  The  two  attempts  made  by  Puerto  Rico  pine- 
apple growers  to  obtain  slips  in  Cuba  In  1936  and  in  1938  met  with 
such  obstacles  and  oppoj^tlon.  encouraged  by  officials  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  that  it  was  Impossible  to  secure  them.  A  report  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pineapple  growers,  who 
went  to  Cuba  to  purchase  this  material,  is  appended  for  detailed 
Information.  In  our  estimation,  this  has  been  a  breach  at  con- 
tract which  Justifies  an  annulment  erf  the  agreement. 

TESTIMOirr  OF  wnjJAM  CATTBOW  BIOBY,  WASHmCTON.  DC. 

Mr.  RiCBT.  I  am  legal  counsel  for  the  government  of  Puprto  Rloo. 
I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  The  Governor  has  covered  the  thtnf$ 
generally,  and  the  witnesses  for  the  different  interesu  will  be  hsr*. 

Puerto  Rlco  Is  somewhat  in  the  same  situation.  In  a  way.  that 
Mr.  Brewster  eald  Maine  is.  Puerto  Rico  Is  in  the  same  situation  as 
to  the  tropical  products  as  Maine  is  to  the  products  of  Canada.  It 
Is  a  relatively  small  part  at  the  United  States,  but  lU  products  ars 
almost  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Cuba  and  the  other  countries, 
and  apparently  there  is.  because  of  that  situation,  a  very  natural 
tendency  to  use  those  products  as  those  of  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  country  In  trading  pxirposes.  and  that  might  be  J\istifled 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conuneroe  of  the  whole  couniry  if  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  is  in  itself  such  an  excellent 
market  for  the  ma'.nland.  and  partlctilarly  for  its  food  products  and 
its  textiles,  and  giving  up  the  things  that  support  Puerto  Rlco  and 
that  support  Puerto  Rican  Industry  is  neoessarily  cutting  right 
directly  into  the  mainland's  niarket. 

Now.  it  Is  little  hard  to  understand.  p>ertiap8.  why  It  Is  that  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rlco.  with  only  a  million  and  a  half  of  cultivable 
acres,  farming  land,  can  buv  W0,000.000  worth  of  the  mainlands 
products  from  the  United  States,  which  makes  actually  more  than 
$60  an  acre  for  every  ctiltlvable  acre  of  Puerto  Rico  that  they  buy 
here,  but  the  reason  is  explained  In  the  situation  there.  You  have 
that  very  dense  population.  Tou  could  not  feed  that  population 
on  simply  the  ordinary  foodstuffs  that  they  could  raise  there,  with 
1,800.000  people  on  1,500.000  acres  of  land.  What  they  have  to  do  is 
to  raise  things  of  high  p^r-acre  value  and  trade  them  off  for  the 
foodstuffs.  For  example,  they  can  raise  on  an  acre  of  land  devoted 
to  sugar  enough  sugar  to  buy  10  or  11  acres  worth,  or  the  produce 
of  10  or  11  acres  of  rice  in  Louisiana,  and  so  they  buy  about  half  of 
all  the  rice  that  goes  out  from  the  mainland.  So  with  com  and 
the  other  things,  and  that  Is  why  Puerto  Rlco,  with  that  relatively 
small  acreage,  is  such  a  tremendously  heavy  purchaser  ol  mainland 
goods,  and  is  valuable  for  that  purpose. 
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Now.  I  Just  want  to  add  another  word.  If  I  may.  The  last 
paragraph  of  thla  press  release  that  was  sent  out  states,  "Due 
consideration  will,  however,  be  given  to  all  representations  which 
may  be  made  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  for  Reciprocity  Information  re- 
garding any  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  respect  to  which 
the  interested  persons  may  feel  that  adjustments  are  necessary." 
That  applies  directly  to  the  point  of  the  welfare  of  the  pineapple 
and  the  vegetable  industries  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  do  want  to  ask 
that  in  any  bargaining  with  Cuba  there  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  requested  from  Cuba,  or  insisted  upon,  a  change  in  those 
things  In  the  Cuban  trade  agreement  that  so  directly  hvirts  the 
Interests  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  agreement  of  1934  cuts  in  half  the 
tariff  on  the  pineapples  and  has  well  nigh  destroyed  the  pine- 
apple industry  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  an  industry  that  does  not 
compete  with  the  mainland  at  all,  and  particularly  because  they 
have  failed  to  carry  out  the  agreement  to  allow  the  purchase 
freely  of  slips  so  you  could  "smoke"  the  pineapples  in  Puerto 
Rico,  to  force  their  early  ripening  for  marketing,  because  without 
the  early  marketing  they  cannot  compete  with  the  reduced  tariffs, 
and  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  pineapple  slips  for 
renewed  prooagation,  because  obstructions  have  been  put  in  their 
way,  and  without  the  opportunity  to  purchase  these  slips,  they 
cannot  "smoke"  their  pineapples,  because  the  smoking  largely 
destroys  the   tender  slips  and   thus  prevents  new  propagation. 

In  the  same  way  the  reductions  of  the  tariffs  on  vegetables 
have  seriously  hampered  and  injtired  the  Puerto  Rican  vegetable 
Industry. 

Investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  Activities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  M.  SCHAEFER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  20,  1939 


Mr,  Kern's  splendid  edi  ;orial  follows  In  fuH: 

[Prom  Belleville  (HI.)  News-Democrat  of  December  29,  1938] 


iNVBSnCATING    THE    W.    P.    A. 


AND     ImPABTIAL     InQUTBT     "i  "HAT     ENTERS     INTO    AU-     PHASES,     GOOD 


As    Well    As    Bad,    Will 


^ 


EDITORIAL    FROM    BELLEVILLE    (ILL.)     NEWS-DEMOCRAT    OP 

DECEMBER  29,   1938 


Mr.  SCHAEFER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  xinanlmous  consent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House.  I  am  privileged  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking  editorial  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  Belleville  (111.)  News- 
Democrat,  and  which  appeared  in  that  publication  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1938. 

Mr.  Kern,  a  son  of  the  late  Honorable  Fred  J.  Kern,  of 
Belleville,  who  served  in  this  House  with  distinction  many 
years  ago,  is  an  editor  of  great  influence  in  Illinois  and  with 
a  wide  knowledge  of  political  affairs.  The  News-Democrat, 
likewise,  is  a  journal  of  high  influence  and  one  which  may 
rightfully  be  classified  among  the  leading  bberal  daily  news- 
papers, not  only  In  the  Midwest,  but  in  the  entire  Nation. 

This  editorial  from  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Kern  Is 
timely  indeed,  in  view  of  the  constant  demands  on  the  part 
of  some  for  investigation  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. 

PUBLICIZE    GOOD    POINTS 

Through  this  distinguished  editor  from  my  home  city  let 
me  offer  this  food  for  thought  and  let  me  urge  those  who 
call  upon  Congress  to  authorize  this  investigation  to  include 
in  whatever  resolution  they  may  present  a  suggestiwi,  yea.  a 
compulsory  provision,  that  the  good  points  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
be  given  just  as  much  publicity  as  I  am  certain  will  be  given 
to  the  bad  points. 

If  we  search  for  the  truth,  let  us  have  all  of  it.  Even 
though  those  who  seek  an  investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  and 
P.  W.  A.  activities,  may  not  like  it,  let  them  have  the  good, 
which  they  ignore,  with  the  bad.  which  they  seek. 

I  am  starting  my  fourth  term  in  this  House.  Never  before 
have  I  taxed  the  budget  of  the  Public  Printer  by  offering  any- 
thing for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record.  But  the 
thought  developed  by  Mr.  Kern  is  so  logical  and  so  pertinent 
to  matters  now  before  Congress  that  I  feel  I  am  justified  to 
diverge  from  my  usual  course  to  place  herein  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  important  message  to  the  House  membership. 


W.  p.  A.,  but  let  It  be  a  faia 


ICORD 


and  p.  W.  a.  AcnvrrtES — Faih-Minded 


Have   Acclaim    or    All    Honest    and 


Patriotic  American  CrnziNS 

That  a  resolution  will  be  introduced  early  in  the  next  Congress 
to  Investigate  W.  P.  A.  activl  ties  over  the  past  5  years  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

That  Congress  will  author^  and  appropriate  for  such  an  Investi- 
gation is  highly  probable. 

That  the  investigators  wl  1  discover  considerable  In  peculations 
and  petty  graft  is  inevitabli  . 

The  great  diversity  in  th;  make-up  of  human  nature  being  as 
It  is.  it  is  Inconceivable  tha;  such  vast  sums  of  money  could  have 
been  handled  and  distributed  by  so  many  different  people  without 
a  degree  of  scandal  and  coiruptlon  entering  the  picture. 

PROGRAM     A    PARTT    RESPONSIBILITT 

The  W.  P.  A.  Is  a  Demociatlc  administration  issue,  so  the  party 
must  necessarily  shoulder  ^he  blame  for  every  evil  that  It  has 
fostered. 

But  the  Democratic  admihistration  is  also  entitled  to  aU  of  the 
credit  for  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

By  all  means  let  us  hav;  a   congressional   investigation  of  the 


and  unbiased  one. 


For  every  case  of  petty  graft  exposed  let  there  be  cited  in  a 


parallel  column  the  honest 


For  every  instance  of  ccercive  voting  imcovered,  let  there  be 
listed  the  names  of  those  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
gratitude  for  the  food  and  i  ihelter  that  only  the  W.  P.  A.  afforded. 


For  every  dollar  found  to 
illegally  let  them  put  down 


liave  been  diverted  into  private  pockets 
the  thousand  dollars  distributed  fairly. 
And  for  every  W.  P.  A.  ofHclal  found  guilty  of  wrongdoing  let 
them  laud  the  other  999  who  performed  their  aUotted  tasks  thor- 
oughly, conscientiously.  an(    honorably. 

INDtrSTllT   FAILED    WORKERS 


adminlsttation 


niot 
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Utal 


Let  the  Investigation 
this    Democratic 
shelter  for  millions  of 
dxistry  could  not  or  would 

And  against  the  total  ol 
expenditures  through  these 
also  list  the  astonishing 
11,106  new  public  buildings 
43,870  miles  of  new  roads 
19.272  new  bridges  and  13. 

And   the  total   will   also 
15.855  other  dams  for  the 

Include  also  the  large 
parks  and  recreation 
countless  other  items  of 
mention. 

BILLIONS 

The  permanency  of  millic^ 
are  visible  to  the  eye. 

What  is  not  so  easily  discerned 
invested  in  humanity. 

A  fair-minded,  impartial 
Progress  Administration  wit 
otic  Americans  of  every  pollt 

But  one  of  those  long-no^d 
interested  only  in  scandal 
disgust  it  will  deserve. 


sh<Jw  that  the  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  of 
has    provided    subsistence    and 
American  men  and  women  which  private  In- 
give. 
several   billions   of   dollars   of   Federal 
two  branches  of  government,  let  them 
Hotals  reached  by  the  end  of   1937  of 
repairs,  and  additions  to  31,173  others. 
146,901   miles  of  old   roads  improved, 
old  bridges  made  safe  for  traffic. 
Include   3.300  water-storage   dams   and 
pijevention  of  soil  erosion. 

of  new  city  streets  and  sidewalks. 

prepared  for  public  enjo3rment.  and 

c|vic  Improvement  far  too  numerous  to 


groun  ds 


The  Wage 


has  erf  late  years  become 


his  130.000.000  children 
sleigh  was  the  wage  and 


disbursements. 


9fVESTED   IN    HTrMANITT 

of  these  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A,  dollars 

are  the  billions  that  have  been 

fact-finding  investigation  of  the  Works 
be  acclaimed  by  all  honest  and  patri- 
ical  faith. 
,  snooping,  evil-hunting  committees. 

mongering,  will  earn  nothing  but  the 


and  Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

( IF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSI    OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  20.  1939 
Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved  Uncle  Sam.  who 


known  as  Santa  Claus.  used  a  new 


sleigh  last  month  to  delii  er  large  presents  of  grief  to  some  of 


in  the  United  States, 
lour  bill. 


This  new 


Under  its  malevolent  f  motioning  this  is  what  happened  to 
a  business  in  Alabama  which  for  years  before  this  new 
sleigh  was  put  into  opemtion  functioned  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  its  employees, and  with  profit  to  the  owners: 

In  December  1937— bfefore  the  wage-hour  offensive— the 
average  wage  for  the  mdnth  was  $53.19.    In  December  1938. 
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it  was  $51.65.  Production  decreased  27.4  percent,  costs  in- 
creased 46.67  percent.  Average  sales  price  increased  7  per- 
cent The  December  profit  of  $3,000  plus  of  1937  had  been 
transmuted  into  a  $4,000  loss  for  the  same  month  of  1938. 

This  is  a  true  story  which  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 
It  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  Christmas  presents  to  some  of  the 
finest  men  under  the  Flag,  who  happen  to  own  this  business. 
Inscrfvency  instead  of  solvency,  loss  instead  of  iM'oflt,  both  to 
the  empl03rees  and  the  employers. 

This  story  Is  of  a  firm  which  has  complied  with  the  law 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  It  hoped  against  hope  that  it 
could  survive  under  the  wage-hour  law.  It  is  not  the  story 
of  the  himdreds  of  businesses  which  did  not  have  enough 
capital  to  enable  them  to  experiment — they  are  closed. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts  will  bring  joy  to  those  who 
designed  this  piece  of  legislation,  for  this  is  evidence  that  It 
is  having  the  desired  result — to  kill  industry  in  the  South. 

Both  employer  and  employee  will  suffer  in  the  South.  Few. 
If  any.  employees  will  be  benefited  in  the  other  regions  of 
our  Nation.  But  the  industrial  "big  shots"  of  those  other 
regions  will  proflt,  so  "On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  uncon- 
flnedi" 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  20,  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  received  telegrams  from  so  many  disinterested  organ- 
izations who  are  anxious  to  obtain  real  and  adequate  rebdf. 
Every  one  of  these  organizations  is  absolutely  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  so  am  I.  I  have  read  every  page  of  the 
221  of  the  hearings.  I  have  read  the  report.  I  have  studied 
the  bill.  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  in  the  committee  and 
if  I  needed  anything  else  to  convince  me  of  the  urgency  and 
of  the  real  substantial  need  of  the  President's  proposal  I 
would  go  to  page  50  of  the  hearings  where  Colonel  Harring- 
ton, whose  ability  and  whose  sincerity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, pointed  out  that  even  today  there  are  750,000  certified 
eligible  relief  applicants  who  have  not  and  cannot  be  placed. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  a  real  purge,  as  Re- 
publicans and  some  of  our  Democratic  friends  maintain,  of 
the  relief  rolls  will  dismiss  500.000.  Let  us  maintain  that 
this  is  true  and  1  out  of  every  6  of  the  eligibles  is  really 
ineligible.  Even  with  that  ratio  there  would  still  be  Just 
as  many  and  more  eligibles  for  relief  as  is  warranted  by 
the  President's  proposal.  You  and  I  know  that  the  charge 
that  there  are  over  500,000  ineligibles  who  could  be  purged  is 
fantastic,  ducks  the  issue,  and  seeks  to  draw  up  a  smoke 
screen.  It  is  my  humble  opinion,  from  study  and  analysis 
and  personal  investigation,  that  no  such  mimbers  are 
illegally  entitled  to  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  using  my 
privilege  to  insert  three  typical  important  telegrams  which 
have  been  sent  to  me. 

Prom  New  Haven: 

please  vote  against  reduction  of  W.  P.  A.  appropriation. 

New  Havkm  Pedckatton  of  Mttsiciavs, 
Amrnsxim.  J.  Khehai.t.  Secretary. 

Earnestly  urge  you  support  President's  proposal  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-flve  million  for  W.  P  A.  New  Haven  has  no  money 
on  hand  or  in  1939  budget  to  meet  increased  relief  costs  that 
conunlttee  proposed  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
wlU  compel  tf  adopted. 

JoltN  W.  MiTBPHT, 

Mayor  of  New  Haven. 

I  have  added  also  a  copy  of  the  rest^ution  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Cotmectlcut.    It  is  IntereBting  to  know  that  tlie 


liberal  vote  in  the  State  senate  was  for  the  President's  pro- 
posal while  the  Republican -controlled  lower  house  voted 
tooth  and  nail  in  opposing  the  resolution. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  ConnectieMt,  That  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  proposal  to  the  United  States  Congress,  recom- 
mending a  W.  P.  A.  deficiency  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
•875.000,000  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  General  AsBembly  of  Cotmectlcut.  and  that 
the  clerk  of  the  senate  be  Instructed  to  Inform  the  Conzkectlcut 
delegation  to  Congress  of  such  action  and  urge  them  to  vote  for 
said  appropriation. 


I 


The  Responsibility  of  Con^( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORXELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  20,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  many 
resolutions  asking  for  personal  and  puUic  aid  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Several  of  them  are  practically  ulti- 
matums for  $1,000,000,000  or  more  for  relief.  Many  of  such 
resolutions  concern  requests  for  work,  regulation  of  hours, 
length  of  working  time,  and  compensation.  A  few  of  them 
ask  to  have  some  employees  fired  and  others  appointed  in 
their  places.  There  are  resolutions  for  W.  P.  A.  employees 
to  be  tried  by  tribunals  in  their  own  organization:  to  intro- 
duce and  support  legislation  to  regulate  and  limit  working 
time  and  other  related  conditions  for  employees  in  public  in- 
dustries; resolutions  to  projxise  and  favor  constant  spending 
of  money  for  the  promotion  of  Utopian  living  conditions; 
resolutions  to  appose  retroactive  taxation,  and  against  amend- 
ments to  the  N.  L.  R.  Act;  resolutions  to  recognize  and  make 
relief  organizations  permanent  under  dvil -service  status. 

I  have  resolutions  to  stop  war.  to  police  the  world,  to  hrip 
warring  nations,  and  to  employ  and  support  rdigious  groups. 
I  have  also  resolutions  which  protest  farm  regulation  and 
planning  by  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
received  himdreds  of  resolutions,  and  would  like  to  mention 
every  one  of  them,  but  there  are  simply  too  many. 

I  do  not  look  upon  such  public  interest  and  reaction  lightly, 
for  there  are  definite  causes  for  such  mass  protests.  It  is  said 
where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  and  I  believe  it  is  well  for 
Congress  to  remember  that  our  Nation  is  smouldering.  Some 
day  it  may  break  into  a  destructive  fire  of  public  ui^eaval. 

Someone  is  responsible,  and  it  is  not  the  people.  It  is  not 
industry,  commerce,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  professional, 
or  any  other  earning  group.  It  is  not  President  Roosevelt, 
ex-President  Hoover,  or  any  other  President,  for  no  legisla- 
tive power  Is  delegated  to  the  Chief  Executive.  Responsibility 
cannot  be  placed  on  Departments,  or  upon  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  a  particular  administra- 
tion. 

The  blame  for  all  must  be  placed  on  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress which  has  supported  imconstitutional  legislation;  upon 
those  who  have  denied  and  disparaged  the  rights  retained  by 
the  people;  upon  those  who  have  treated  lightly  their  oath  of 
obligation  to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States.  The  people  themselves  are  also  to 
blame  for  not  having  elected  to  office  men  who  embrace  tbe 
Constitution  as  the  greatest  instrtmient  ever  drafted  for  the 
IH-otection  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  interested  to  the  enactment  of  laws.  We  have 
too  m8my.  I  am,  however,  interested  in  the  people  who  have 
labored  and  helped  to  create  and  build  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture we  live  in.  For  2  years  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  warn 
the  people  to  protect  themselves  and  their  rights  by  sendaig 
men  to  Congress  who  will  adhere  to  and  support  the  Con- 
stitution instead  of  destroying  it  by  enactment  of  unsound 
and  unconstitutional  laws. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  should  bear  to  mind  that 
Congress  represents  all  the  people  m  all  tbe  States — that 


, 
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when  laws  are  enacted  to  help  one  group,  they  hurt  another. 
II  laws  are  enacted  to  punish  one  group  of  the  people,  it  is  a 
pain  in  the  neck  to  all  the  people.  We  must  stand  together 
or  hang  singly.  When  the  people's  rights  are  restricted  or 
removed  by  laws,  one  by  one.  when  the  last  is  removed,  Con- 
gress has.  by  such  legislation  and  confiscation  of  rights, 
transformed  our  Government  into  a  legal  despotism.  I  want 
every  man,  woman,  and  cliild  to  understand  this,  and  never 
forget  It. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  someone  to  introduce  a  resolution 
that  Congress  resume  its  rightful  position  to  the  people,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  That  would  be  the  manly 
and  the  proper  thing  to  do,  instead  of  passing  the  buck 
and  blaming  someone  else  for  our  own  mistakes. 

Congress  cannot  evade  responsibility  by  general  accusa- 
tions because  the  people  are  too  intelligent,  and  they  are  do- 
ing their  own  thinking.  If  I  am  right,  and  I  believe  I  am, 
let  us  begin  now  to  get  business  going  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner so  that  our  idle  people  may  be  gainfully  employed.  We 
cannot  increase  consuming  power  by  Federal  spendings.  It 
just  does  not  work — never  has  and  never  will.  All  business 
must  either  be  run  by  the  people  or  by  the  Government. 
There  is  no  middle  road.  To  expect  business  to  operate  and 
to  furnish  money  to  the  Government  so  it  in  return  may  use 
such  money  to  foster  or  enter  into  competition  with  its  own 
benefactor — business — can  only  end  in  idleness,  poverty,  suf- 
fering, and  revolution.  Yes;  revolution  against  professors, 
dreamers,  crystal  gazers,  and  horoscope  entrepreneurs.  The 
people  are  ill  from  technicalitis.  graphitis,  and  statisticitis. 
The  people  are  sick  of  laws,  restrictions,  and  regulations,  and, 
Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  am  in  accord  and  in  ssrmpathy  with  them. 

The  people  should  now  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
by  insisting  that  all  departments  in  the  Federal  Government 
adhere  to  the  Constitution;  that  all  laws  enacted  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  be  repealed,  one  by  one.  so  that  the 
people's  rights  may  be  restored.  TTiat  will  start  the  wheels 
of  industry  going,  furnish  employment,  increase  consump- 
tion, build  property,  and  return  the  American  smile  to  our 
people. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  1  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York,  delivered  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Thursday,  January  19, 1939: 

What  I  intend  to  say  this  evening  may  not  be  approved  or  appre- 
ciated by  New  Deal  war  mongers,  hysterical  internationalists,  war 
profiteers,  superpatrlots.  and  Communists,  who  are  all  heU-bent  on 
arming  the  United  States  to  the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
policeman  for  the  entire  world. 

The  contention  that  this  country  of  ours  is  in  danger  of  foreign 
attack  is  sheer  political  bimlt.  It  aims  to  deceive  the  people 
into  supporting  a  huge  armament  program  in  the  guise  of  national 
defense,  which  In  reality  is  nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  obscure 
the  depression  and  economic  failures  of  the  New  Deal. 

President  Roosevelt  rants  against  foreign  dictatorships  and  na- 
tions where  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  or  business, 
but  never  mentions  Soviet  Russia,  the  founder  and  creator  of  this 
autocratic  and  ruthless  type  of  government. 

I  submit  that  we  should  devote  ovir  energies  to  solving  our  own 
problems  and  to  making  America  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
country  to  live  In,  Instead  of  worrying  about  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  every  dollar  that  Is  necessary  for  ade- 
quate nittlonal  defense,  but  not  one  dollar  for  aggression  or  for 
poUtlcal  purposes  or  pump  priming. 
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I  feel  strongly  that  In  the  midst  of  a  depression,  with  12.000,000 
unemployed,  it  is  not  sound  policy  or  logical  to  cut  down  relief 
for  our  destitute  on  the  one  band  and  spend  billions  for  super- 
armaments  and  destructive  purposes  on  the  other.  If  we  have 
billions  to  spend  it  should  \e  spent  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
our  own  people  In  promoting  their  health  and  well-being,  and  to 
help  the  one-third  of  our  p  ipulatlon  who,  according  to  President 
Roosevelt,  are  iU-hovised,  lll-;lothed,  and  ill-fed. 

Billions  are  needed  for  a  jroper  and  adequate  low-cost  bousing 
prograni  and  to  do  away  \^  ith  slums.  More  billions  are  needed 
for  parks,  playgrounds,  and  hospitals.  J  arge  sums  are  tirgently 
needed  to  help  eradicate  sach  maladies  as  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
and  contagious  diseases  tha  ;  are  ravaging  our  people. 

The  American  people  car  not  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
We  cannot  spend  billions  en  destructive  purjxoes  and  have  bil- 
lions to  spend  for  construe  ive  and  useful  purposes.  The  people 
must  decide  whether  they  want  to  follow  the  sound  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  the  Dump-priming  schemes  of  President 
Roosevelt,  all  tied  up  in  a  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  Let  a 
Republican  quote  the  sounl  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  keenest  minds  to  ever  cccupy  the  Wliite  House,  and  what  he 
said  applies  precisely  to  the  present  world  situation: 

"I  have  ever  deemed  it  fu  idamental  for  the  United  States  never 
to  take  an  active  part  In  tl  le  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  poUtical 
Interests  are  entirely  dlstinc  t  from  ours.  Their  mutual  Jealousies, 
their  balance  of  power,  th;lr  complicated  alliances,  their  forms 
and  principles  of  govemmi  nt,  are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are 
nations  of  eternal  war.  Al  their  energies  are  expended  in  the 
destruction  of  labor,  proper  ;y,  and  lives  of  their  people.  On  our 
part,  never  had  a  people  so  avorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  oppo- 
site system,  of  peace  and  frat  ernlty  with  mankind,  and  the  direction 
of  all  cur  means  and  facu  ties  to  the  purposes  of  improvement 
instead  of  destruction." 

I  particularly  desire  to  emphasize  Jefferson's  wisdom  in  advis- 
ing our  people  to  spend  th<  ir  energy  and  money  for  the  purposes 
of  Improvement  Instead  of  destruction  and  for  peace  and  frater- 
nity with  mankind. 

Although  I  happen  to  be  he  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfa:  rs  and  a  veteran  of  the  World  War,  I 
speak  tonight  in  neither  ca]  lacity,  but  as  an  American  citizen  who 
is  sincerely  alarmed  at  th ;  extent  of  the  war  propaganda  and 
hysteria  being  spread  throv  jhout  our  country  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  American  people  are  actually  being  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  attack  by  foreign  nations. 

They  are  being  led  to  beli  ;ve  that  foreign  nations  plan  to  invade 
South  America. 

They  are  t>eing  led  to  l>elieve  that  we  are  as  defenseless  as 
Ethiopia  and  China,  and  ab<  ut  to  be  invaded. 

They  are  being  led  to  belU  ve  that  in  spite  of  annual  exp)endltures 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  national  defense  our  Navy  is  powerless 
to  defend  our  shores. 

They  are  being  led  to  bel  eve  that  the  defense  of  our  democracy 
requires  oiir  participation  n  collective  security,  economic  sanc- 
tions, military  alliances,  an  1  war  commitments. 

They  are  being  led  to  belli  ve  that  we  must  again  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  with  Art  erican  blood  and  treasure. 

They  are  being  led  to  bel  eve  that  we  must  aline  ourselves  in  a 
united  front  with  the  Communists  against  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

They  are  being  led  to  he  ieve  that  armament  spending  offers  a 
way  out  of  the  New  Deal  cepression;  and,  finally,  they  are  being 
coaxed  into  believing  that  t]  le  President  should  have  a  blank  check 
to  determine  the  aggressor  nation  and  take  over  the  war-making 
powers  of  the  Congress. 

This  would  mean  fighting  dictatorships  throughout  the  world  by 
creating  a  one  man  superg  overnment  and  making  the  President 
the  most  powerful  dictator  c  f  them  all.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  take  back  some  of  the  emergency  powers  granted  to  the 
President  and  restore  reprej  entative  government  in  foreign  affairs 
as  well  as  in  internal  affairs 

Who  is  the  leader  in  lajlng  down  this  barrage  of  war  propa- 
ganda and  hysteria  In  America?  Why  Is  it  being  spread  broadcast 
among  peace-loving  Americin  people?  What  is  its  purpose  and 
main  objectives? 

The  American  people  hav;  a  right  to  know  who  is  beating  the 
war  drums  and  arousing  thuir  passions,  hatreds,  and  fears.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  more  than  a  year  ago.  at  Chicago,  delivered  a  pro- 
vocative and  Inflammatory  ipeech  designed  to  alarm  our  citizens. 
The  Chicago  speech  Inferred  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  and 
called  for  American  intervention  In  the  quarrels  and  eternal  wars 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  s  jeech  was  the  opening  gun  In  the  ad- 
ministration's propaganda  b  irrage  to  destroy  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy  of  neutrality,  ronintervention,  and  peace  for  one  of 
collective  security,  sanctiona,  and  war. 

Since  that  time  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  but  what  some 
Cabinet  official  or  adminlstr  itlon  spokesman  has  filled  the  air  with 
swashbuckling  speeches,  denouncing  foreign  nations  and  inciting 
oiu  own  people  to  hatred  ana  talk  and  thoughts  of  war. 

The  lead  given  by  the  l»resident  and  high  New  Deal  officials 
has  been  quickly  followed  b  '  the  hysterical  Internationalists.  Com- 
munists, and  war  profiteers  This  constant  war  propaganda,  like 
the  Gripping  of  water  on  a  stone,  has  worn  thin  the  will  of  the 
American  people  to  keep  ou  of  foreign  conflicts.  I  confess,  deeply 
as  I  regret  It,  that  war  hyiterta  pervades  the  land,  as  shown  by 
the  actual  beUef  of  many  people  in  New  Jersey  that  It  was  being 
Invaded  by  warriors  from  Jlars.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
propaganda  let  loose  by  the  war  mongers  of  the  New  DeaL 
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1  challenge  President  Roosevelt  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
nation,  or  nations,  has  the  faintest  Idea  or  capacity  to  attack  or 
Invade  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt  knows  very  well  that 
no  nation  dreams  of  committing  economic,  financial,  military,  cr 
naval  stilclde  by  attacking  tis.  All  of  the  dictatorial  nations  are 
heavily  engaged  In  their  own  back  yards,  and  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  at  home.  Why.  then,  this 
dangerous  and  un-American  attempt  to  Involve  us  in  foreign 
disputes  and  other  peoples  wars? 

The  truth  is  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  at  heart  the  greatest 
Internationalist  and  interventionist  that  ever  occupied  the  White 
House.  He  has  consistently  opposed  the  enactment  of  any  ueu- 
traltiy  legislation  by  the  Congress,  and  has,  with  equal  consistency, 
demanded  that  Congress  turn  over  to  him  the  war  power  of 
selecting  the  aggressor  nation.  If  this  demand  had  l>een  granted 
I  believe  we  would  have  been  involved  in  a  war  by  now.  If  the 
Congress  accedes  to  the  same  demand,  reiterated  in  the  President's 
annual  message,  to  determine  the  aggressor  nation,  we  will  inevi- 
tably be  at  war  by  1940. 

History  Is  filled  with  Instances  of  autocrats  ai)d  dictators  forc- 
ing their  governments  and  peonle  Into  war  to  cover  up  discontent 
and  economic  failures  at  home.  It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that 
history  will  not  be  allowed  by  our  people  to  repeat  Itself  in 
America.  The  only  real  check  Is  the  sound  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  and  their  determination  not  to  become 
involved  in  the  war  plagues  of  other  continents. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  motives  of  those  Americans 
who  insist  that  we  meddle  in  foreign  quarrels  and  become  en- 
tangled in  European  or  Asiatic  wars.  The  hysteria  has  reached 
such  a  tempo  of  fury  in  the  United  States  that  Congress  may 
be  asked  to  provide  submarines  for  western  dust  bowls,  battle- 
ships for  the  Great  Lakes,  howitzers  to  protect  every  mile  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  antiaircraft  guns  to  defend  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  people  have  the  Jitters,  and  Instead  of  allaying  the 
fear  of  war  It  Is  encouraged  and  fuel  added  to  the  fire  by  high 
ofBcials  of  the  Government. 

The  President  asks  for  8,500  airplanes.  Against  whom  are  they 
to  be  used?  What  nation  can  attack  us  from  the  air?  No  air- 
plane has  been  Invented  that  can  fly  from  Germany.  Italy,  or 
Japan  to  bomb  American  cities  and  get  back  to  their  base. 

I  challenge  President  Roosevelt  to  tell  the  American  people  if 
he  has  any  secret  Information  about  the  possibility  of  foreign 
airplanes  l>elng  able  to  bomb  American  cities. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  put  an  end  to  such  hysterical 
propaganda  instead  of  encouraging  It  by  requesting  Congress  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  build  a  total  of  6.000  air- 
planes for  the  Army  alone. 

I  favor  our  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fastest,  strongest, 
and  best  airplanes,  and  ^n  efficient  research  bureau  to  keep  up 
with  the  most  modem  Inventions  and  Improvements.  However. 
I  see  no  reason  for  providing  for  any  additional  planes.  The  5300 
already  authorized  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are  more  than  enough 
to  defend  our  shores  and  cities.  My  voice  may  be  only  a  voice 
crying  In  the  wUdemess  against  the  greatest  propaganda  machine 
ever  known  in  America.  It  may  be  and  probably  is  unpopular,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wave  of  hjrsterla  that  has  swept  the  country,  to 
plead  only  for  adequate  national  defense  and  against  a  super  Navy, 
a  naval  base  at  Guam,  and  a  super  air  force  that  can  only  be  used 
for  aggression  and  war  instead  of  defense  and  peace. 

It  may  be  that  Germany  has  10.000  planes,  but  she  is  surrounded 
by  enemy  countries,  not  an  hour's  flight  from  Berlin.  Ours,  thank 
God,  Is  a  pecviliar  situation,  guarded  by  extensive  oceans  that  have 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  airplane  developments.  A  modem  pur- 
suit plane  lasts  only  5  years,  and  a  bomber  for  from  6  to  7  years. 
1  urge  the  building  of  the  newest  types  of  military  and  naval 
planes,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  the  need  for  additional  planes 
beyond  those  already  authorized.  Against  whom  are  they  to  be 
used?  I  do  not  Icnow.  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  recently  invigor- 
ated Repubhcan  Party. 

That  part  of  the  President's  program  for  research,  todustrial 
preparedness,  and  for  mobile  antiaircraft  guns,  artillery,  and  fast 
tanlLS  should  be  supported  by  aU  loyal  American  citizens,  regardless 
of  party  affiUatious.  That  part  of  the  program  tiiat  deals  with 
huge  naval  increases  and  doubling  the  air  force  must  be  squeezed 
through  a  public  wringer  to  get  at  the  motives  and  facts. 

As  Al  Smith  Kays,  let's  look  at  the  record.  I  submit  that  we 
have  the  most  powerful  Navy  we  ever  had — ^three  times  as  large 
as  Germany's,  twice  as  large  as  Italy's,  and  50  percent  larger  than 
Japan's.  Even  if  we  sunk  otir  Navy,  these  totalitarian  states  liave 
not  sufBclent  airplane  carriers  to  bring  over  more  than  400  planes 
altogether,  against  the  5300  we  have  already  authorized.  Italy 
has  no  airplane  carriers,  Germany  has  two,  and  Japan  six.  Each 
carrier  can  only  transport  between  40  and  50  planes.  Still  the 
American  people  have  been  made  Jittery  by  inspired  propaganda 
that  we  are  In  danger  from  ETuropean  and  Asiatic  air  attacks. 
What  fools  we  mortals  be! 

The  President  Icnows  that  no  enemy  bombers  can  fly  6,000  miles 
to  bomb  New  York  City  and  return.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  this  kind  of  himibug  on  our  people,  instead  of  beat- 
ing the  war  drums. 

It  is  this  type  of  New  Deal  brainstorm  propaganda  that  creates 
fear  In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  and  makes  them  feel 
that  foreign  airplanes  might  wipe  us  out  overnight.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  a  state  of  public  alarm  under  cover  of  which  Con- 
gress will  grant  huge  sums  to  provide  for  8.500  airplanes  and  still 
greater  sxuns  for  other  destructive  purposes. 

I  have  definitely  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  not  vote  to 
declare  war  imless  we  are  attacked  or  the  American  Continent  la 


Invaded.  I  shall  vote  every  dollar  needed  to  defend  our  own  ter- 
ritory and  to  maintain  the  Mcnroc  Doctrine. 

New  Is  the  time  to  rcafflrm  ciu-  faith  in  our  traditional  poUcy  of 
neutrality,  nonintervention,  and  peace. 

In  conclusion.  I  tnge  the  radio  audience  to  inalst.  In  view  of 
the  proposed  huge  armament  program  for  destruction  end  inter- 
vention, to  write  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress  to  support 
the  iHtjposed  constitutional  amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution 
©4.  I  have  Introduced,  giving  the  American  people  the  sole  powvr 
by  a  national  refereudiun  to  determine  whether  their  sons  ahmil 
be  conscripted  to  serve  In  our  armed  forces  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  in  no  way  interferes  with  our  program 
for  national  defense. 

I  do.  however,  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of  America  who 
are  oppx>sed  to  sending  their  sons  to  die  on  foislgu  IwtUefielda 
shculd  have  the  right  and  power  to  voice  their  views  in  m 
national  referendum. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  propw  issue  to  submit  to  th« 
jjeople  in  a  free  country  throtigh  a  free  ballot,  and  that  it  would 
tend  to  preserve  and  promote  peace  and  keep  xts  out  of  foreign 
wars. 
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Mr.  LEMKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  to  jrou  todaj 

not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  professional  and  business  man  as  well, 
I  am  not  talking  to  you  as  a  Republican  or  as  a  Democrat 
but  rather  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  more  interested  In  the  success  and  welfare 
of  130,000.000  men,  women,  and  children.  In  all  the  i)eople 
of  this  Nation,  than  in  a  few  bureaucrats  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  in  any  other  department  here  in 
Washington. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  regardless  of  political  afiiliation,  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  comes  first.  This  is  more  clearly  demonstrated 
when  we  realize  that  a  nonpolitical  revolt  has  taken  place  ia 
Congress  against  the  further  deception  and  betrayal  of  agri- 
culture. Eighteen  Members  of  the  Senate  and  eight  of  the 
House,  realizing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  a  "flop,"  introduced  a  nonpartisan  cost-of- 
production  farm  bill. 

These  Members  know  that  during  the  last  6  years  of  farm 
regimentation — of  the  insane  policy  of  destruction  and  cur- 
tailment of  agricultural  wealth — about  one  fanner  out  of 
every  five  lost  his  farm  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  tax,  or 
judgment  sale.  The  price  of  that  erroneous  policy  comes  too 
high.  You  cannot  become  an  $80,000, COO, 000  nation  by  cur- 
tailing and  destrojring  the  agricultural  wealth  of  a  $60,000,- 
000,000  nation.  We  cannot  attain  the  "abimdant  life" 
through  the  erroneous  philosophy  of  scarcity.  No  nation  haa 
ever  become  great  by  destroying  Its  wealth.  Our  Nation  be- 
came great  because  it  increased  its  wealth,  because  it  pro- 
duced an  abundance  for  all. 

Congress  knows  that  when  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  tell  you  that  the  farm 
indebtedness  has  been  decreased  by  over  $2,000,000,000  that 
that  is  only  half  the  truth.  This  decrease  in  farm  indebted- 
ness has  been  brought  about — largely — by  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure, tax  and  judgment  sales.  It  has  been  brought  about 
by  evicting  innocent  men.  women,  and  children  from  their 
homes  and  crowding  them  into  the  already  overcrowded 
towns  and  cities  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed.  We 
know  that  In  these  foreclosure  proceedings  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  been  and  are  some  of  the  worst  offenders.  We 
feel  that  this  destruction  of  American  farm  homes  must 
cease. 

These  Members  of  Congress  know  that  the  farmer  who  still 
owns  his  farm  is  deeper  in  debt  than  he  was  In  1932.  They 
know  that  the  prices  for  farm  commodities  last  fall  were  as 
low  as  they  were  in  1932,  considering  the  diHerence  in  the 
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purchasing  power  of  the  fanners'  dollar.  They  know  that 
millions  are  sUU  idle,  still  hungry,  and  in  want  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  because  they  have  no  buying  power. 

They  know  and  you  know  that  the  fanner  can  no  more  con- 
tinue in  business  and  sell  his  commodities  for  less  than  It 
costs  him  to  produce  them,  than  you,  as  a  merchant,  can 
stay  in  business  and  sell  for  less  than  you  buy.  Everybody 
seems  to  know  that  except  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  we  want  the  farmer  to  continue  to  feed  the  Nation  we  must 
have  the  decency  to  pay  him  cost  of  production.  No  honest 
man  or  woman  expects  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  that  which  the 
farmer  produces  for  less  than  cost  of  production. 

This  new  nonpartisan  cost  of  production  farm  bill  defines 
agricultural  products  as  "poultry,  livestock,  and  any  farm 
product  of  the  soil,  and  any  product  or  bsnproduct  thereof, 
in  an  unmanufactured  state."  which  entered  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  in  quantities  having  a  value  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000  during  the  preceding  marketing  year. 

It  provides  that: 

"Hic  S?cretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ascertain  and  determine  for 
each  year  the  averajje  cost  of  production  to  the  farmers  of  each  such 
agricultural  product.  Such  average  cost  of  production  shall  be  de- 
termined after  public  hearings,  participated  In  by  the  representa- 
tives of  farmers'  organizations,  and  all  Items  of  cost.  Including  aU 
taxes  and  other  overhead  charges,  shall  be  estimated  and  included 
In  accordance  with  the  formula  and  method  commonly  used  in  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  consider  the  average  Individual 
farm  as  a  business  unit,  and  shall,  among  other  things,  include 
compensation  to  farm  operators  for  management  and  for  labor  for 
themselves  and  their  families  and  hired  help,  equal  to  the  compen- 
sation paid  for  like  time  and  services  in  industry,  together  with 
adequate  allowances  for  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  soU,  im- 
provements, buildings,  fann  machinery.  Implements,  tools  and 
equipment,  stock-breeding  and  work  animals. 

He  shall  alao  determine  the  fair  and  reasonable  property  invest- 
ment value,  not  necessarily  the  market  value,  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  agricultural  products,  using  the  official  census  data 
so  far  as  possible,  and  calculate  a  capital  rettim,  equal  to  the  aver- 
age Interest  rate  on  farm  Indebtedness,  up>on  the  Investment  value 
thus  determined.  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  marketing  year  for  each  agricultural  product  an  av- 
erage-cc8t-of-production  price  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  average 
cosr.  of  production  of  such  product  as  determined  under  this  section. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  dealers  in  interstate 
commerce  are  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  They 
are  required  to  pay  to  the  producers  the  average  cost  of 
production  price  for  that  part  of  such  products  consumed 
within  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  at  the  world  price  or  he 
may  keep  it  as  warehouse  reserves.  For  the  surplus,  the 
farmer  will  receive  the  world  price,  less  cost  of  marketing 
and  administration.  For  the  warehouse  reserves  he  will  re- 
ceive the  cost  of  production  price. 

In  order  to  protect  domestic  labor  and  industry,  the  bill 
provides  further: 

The  Secretary  may  sell  at  or  above  the  world  price  warehouse 
reserves  and  export  quantities  and  percentage  of  any  agricultural 
product  to  any  processor  or  manufactiarer  for  processing  or  manu- 
facturing into  flUiished  or  semifinished  and  manufactured  or  semi- 
manufactured product,  but  he  shall  first  require  a  siifficlent  bond 
from  such  processors  or  manufacturers  to  the  effect  that  such 
finished  or  semifinished  or  manufacttu-ed  or  semimanufactured 
product  or  any  byproduct  thereof  will  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
directly  or  indirectly  for  domestic  consumption.  Such  finished  or 
semifinished  or  manufacttired  or  semimanufactured  product,  to- 
gether with  any  byproduct,  shall  toe  exported  to  foreign  markets 
imless  the  Secretary  upon  investigation  finds  that  there  no  longer 
is  an  exportable  surplus  and  that  some  or  all  of  such  products  or 
bjrproducts  are  needed  for  domestic  consumption. 

It  also  provides  further: 

If  the  quantity  and  percentage  estimated  for  domestic  con- 
sumption should  be  insufficient  by  reason  of  flood,  drought,  pesti- 
lence, or  other  calamity,  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  supply  the 
demand  for  domestic  consumption,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  supply  such  shortage  out  of  the  warehouse  reserve 
cr  export  quantities  and  percentages,  at  the  cost-of-productlon 
price,  plus  storage  and  expenses. 

It  provides: 

Any  agricultural  product,  now  owned  or  hereafter  coming  Into 
the  possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  shaU  be  conclusively  deemed  to 
be  warehouse  reserves  or  exportable  stirpltises,  and  shall  be- dis- 


posed of  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  pro- 
viding for  the  disposal  of  warehouse  reserves  and  export  quantities 
and  percentages. 

The  bill  protects  the  hckne  market  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  competing  fjxm  products  at  a  price  less  than 
oiu:  domestic  price  levelj  The  farmer  will  be  given  the 
American  market 

In  order  to  carry  out  th«  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  hereby  dli  ected  that  whenever  he  finds,  upon 
Investigation,  that  the  word  price,  computed  In  United  States 
currency,  of  any  foreign  agr  cvUttiral  product  or  substitute.  In  its 
manufactured  or  unmanufa<  tured  state,  is  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction price  of  any  compel  ing  domestic  agricultural  product,  in 
its  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state,  to  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  thereof.  ]t  shall  thereupon  become  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«  asury  to  levy  and  collect  upon  such 
foreign  comjjetlng  agriculturil  product  or  substitute  on  its  manu- 
factvired  or  unmanufacturcc  state,  when  imported  from  any  for- 
eign country  into  the  Uniti  d  States  or  any  of  Its  possessions,  a 
duty  equal  to  the  diffei-ence  between  the  world  price  and  the 
cost-of-productlon  price  of  ^ch  product,  plus  10  percent  of  such 
co6t-of-prcductlon  price. 

This  bill  does  not  rep^l  or  affect  the  soil  conservation, 
the  adjustment  of  freigh;  rates,  the  new  use  and  markets 
for  farm  commodities,  th ;  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation, 
loans  on  agricultural  coir  modities,  the  retention  of  30  per- 
cent of  tariff  revenues,  of  crop-insurance  provisions  of  the 
1938  Farm  Act 

There  is  nothing  new  In  this  bill.  It  makes  use  of  ths 
same  Federal  power  to  help  agriculture  that  has  been  used 
to  help  industry.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  fixes  the 
rates  for  the  transportatii^n  of  commodities  in  interstate  and 

ackers  and  Stockyards  Act  regu- 
lates commission  and  yardage  charges  and  fixes  the  price  per 
bushel  or  ton  on  corn  and  hay  charged  farmers  for  feed  for 
their  stock  while  awaitir^g  sale.     The  Commodity  and  Ex- 

erstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 

of  the  Nation.  It  regulates  the 
amount  of  commissions  charged  for  the  sale  of  grain.  The 
Supreme  Covu:t  has  held  J 11  these  acts  constitutionaL 

This  bill  will  not  cost  t  le  Federal  Government  one  penny. 
When  it  becomes  a  law  th  ere  will  be  no  further  need  for  sub- 

Thjsre  will  be  no  further  need  of  the 

encies  now  riding  on  the  farmers' 


employees  to  regulate  th( 
take  at  least  3,000,000  off 


receives  only  20  percent 
pays.  The  leech  and  th* 
farmer  can  or  will  feed 


change  Act  regulates  in 
the  commodity  markets 


sidles  to  the  farmer 
27  varieties  of  Federal  ai 

back.    There  will  be  no  farther  need  for  an  army  of  Federal 

daily  lives  of  the  fanners.    It  will 
the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  because  they 
will  find  useful  employnient.     Prosperity  and  security  for 
agriculture  means  prosperity  for  labor  and  business  as  well. 

law  the  Government  will  no  longer 
have  to  bail  out  the  farmer — the  farmer  will  bail  out  the 
Government. 

This  bill  will  not  matferially  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  the  farmer 

of  the  dollar  that  the  consiuner 
parasite,  who  still  think  that  the 
him  below  the  cost  of  production, 
will  now  be  smoked  out.  He  will  have  to  come  out  in  the 
open  and  be  counted.  This  bill,  together  with  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  refinance  bill,  is  ii  complete  solution  of  the  agricul- 
tural problem  and,  als ),  largely,  of  the  unemployment 
problem. 

We  imported  from  for'ign  nations  $8,373,652,981  of  agri- 
cultural products,  substi  utes,  and  manufactured  products 
thereof  in  the  last  6  years.  That  is  the  foreign  valuation. 
The  domestic  valuation  v  ould  be  over  $16,750,000,000.  That 
is  what  the  consumers  piid.  That  is  what  our  own  people 
should  have  received  ins  ead  of  foreigners. 

This  v,^ould  have  been  sufficient  to  have  handed  to  every 
head  of  our  6,000.000  fan  i  families  a  check  for  $2,790.  That 
money  would  have  done  (illions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
in  our  own  coimtry.  It  would  have  kept  the  idle  employed. 
It  would  have  given  bu:  ing  power  to  the  Nation — that  is 
What  the  cost-of-product  on  bill  will  do. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  far  aiers  and  business  and  professional 
men  throughout  the  Na  ion  to  get  busy  and  let  Congress 
know  they,  too,  welcome  this  kind  of  intelligent  legislation. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmers  1  o  see  that  their  farm  leaders  back 
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this  legislation.  The  intelligent  people  must  get  together 
and  solve  the  agricultural  and  unempl03rment  problems  or 
this  Nation  will  collapse.  It  cannot  continue  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  homes — to  hand  out  sandwiches  l)ecause  It  is 
already  $40,000,000,000  in  the  red. 


Cooperation  Between  the  State  Commissions  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U^^TED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  19  Gegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

17),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  A.  WALKER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.. 

NOVEMBER  16,  1938 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Paul  A.  Walker,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sioner, delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
New  Orleans.  La.,  on  November  16.  1938. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cooperation,  tliough  one  of  the  first  subjects  considered  by  this 
association,  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  vital  of  all;  The 
Federal  Government  came  into  being  tiirough  cooperation  among 
the  Thirteen  Colonics,  when  they  constituted  themselves  the 
Union  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States,  or  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
had  its  inception  in  an  effort  at  cooperation.  Early  in  the  year 
1889,  almost  50  years  ago.  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  called  together  Uie 
railroad  commissioners  of  the  several  States,  with  the  Idea  of  get- 
ting them  to  work  together  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi-sslon  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  railroads.  Thirty  States 
then  had  railroad  commissioners  or  conunissions.  Twenty-one 
States  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  responded  to  the  caU. 
This  association  was  organized  at  that  conference,  and  has  been  a 
vital  and  necessary  factor  In  all  progress  toward  railroad  or  utility 
regulation  from  that  day  to  this. 

Then,  regulation  was  largely  a  new  and  untried  experiment. 
Today.  It  Is  an  accepted  part  of  ovir  governmental  administration. 
The  most  Important  question  now  is  how  oest  to  achieve  regula- 
tion which  can  be  really  effective  and  which  can  bring  to  the 
public  the  greatest  measure  of  benefit,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  Justice  to  the  utilities  regulated.  When  we  start,  tlien. 
with  the  premise  that  regxilation  Is  now  an  accepted  tenet  of  our 
B3rstem  of  government,  and  that  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  effective  system  of  regulation  is  desired  by  aU,  the  conclu- 
sion logically  follows  that  a  harmonious  and  effective  working  to- 
gether of  all  agencies  of  government  concerned  in  this  regulation 
Is  a  necessary  factor  of  success. 

Cur  Constitution  provided  for  a  Federal  Government  and  de- 
fined its  powers.  It  is  a  central  agency  with  such  powers  as  were 
delegated  to  it  by  that  Instrunient.  There  were  reserved  to  the 
States  all  powers  which  were  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  do  not  arise  by  necessary  implication  to 
enable  it  to  exercise  fully  those  powers  expressly  delegated.  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  there  was  great  contrariety  of  opin- 
ion as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  State  rights  and 
Federal  sovereignty.  This  issue  nearly  UTecked  the  convention. 
The  conflict  has  continued  through  the  Intervening  years  as  the 
courts  have  been  called  upon  to  reveal  the  Constitution  by  Judicial 
Interpretation.  In  the  reg\ilation  of  the  utUities  engaged  In  both 
Intrastate  and  interstate  commerce  this  long  conflict  can  be  termi- 
nated by  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  State  regulatory  com- 
missions. This  was  practlcaUy  demor^trated  through  the  case  of 
Houston  &  Texas  Railway  against  United  States  {Houston,  East  & 
West  Texas  Raihoay  Co.  v.  United  States,  234  U.  8.  342).  wherein  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the  right  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  remove  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Texas  against  commerce  from  Louisiana,  and 
by  the  whole  line  of  slmUar  and  related  decisions  comsnonly  known 
as  the  Shreveport  cases. 

Following  these  decisions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
ers were  not  slow  in  beginning  negotiations  with  the  State  com- 
missions looking  to  cooperative  handling  of  cases  InvoU'lng  mutual 
Jurisdictions  of  Federal  and  State  Oovemmenta.     Actual  recognl- 
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tlon  of  this  situation  by  Federal  etatute  did  not  occur,  however. 
untU  the  Transpwtatlon  Act  of  1920.  amending  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  provided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  empowered  to  utilise  facilities  and  agencies  of  the 
State  commissions  in  determining  Interstate  issues. 

Congress  having  thus  once  recognized,  by  statutory  enactment, 
the  necessity  for  Federal  and  State  cooperation,  it  was  only  natural 
and  logical  that  in  the  creation  of  other  commissions  empowered 
to  regulate  interstate  affairs  the  cooperative  principle  should  be 
made  applicable  by  legal  ensctment.  In  amendmg  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Act  and  broadening  Its  Jurtedlctlcn.  slatulcry 
provision  was  made  for  cooperation  between  that  Commission  and 
the  various  State  commissions.  (Act  of  August  26.  1035,  ch.  687. 
49  Stat.  847.) 

In  1934,  when  Congress  created  a  new  commission  to  regulate 
communlcatlODB  and  transferred  to  It  the  duties  theretofore 
exercised  In  connection  therewith  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Poet  Office  Department.  It  was  only  logical  that 
there  should  be  embodied  In  the  Communications  Act  specific  and 
definite  provisions  for  cooperation  between  the  new  Federal  Com- 
mission and  the  several  State  commissions.  Sections  410  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (June  19.  1934.  ch.  652, 
sec.  609,  48  Stat.  1105)  give  the  broadest  authorization  for  co- 
operation between  Federal  and  State  commissions  fo\ind  In  any 
regtilatory  act  of  Congress  to  that  date,  concluding  with  this 
proviso:  "The  Commission  is  authorized  In  the  administration  of 
this  act  to  avaU  Itself  of  such  cooperation,  services,  records,  and 
facilities  as  may  be  afforded  by  any  State  commission." 

This  Is  as  it  shoiild  be.  Just  as  commerce  is  not  aU  Interstate, 
so  communication  is  not  all  t>etween  persons  of  different  States. 
But  the  interrelationship  between  State  and  interstate  communi- 
cations is  so  vital  that  complete  regulation  cannot  be  had  by 
either  the  State  commissions  or  the  Federal  Commission  acting 
Independently  each  of  the  other.  Together,  there  exists  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  regxilation  of  communications.  The  act  itself 
recognizes  that  no  system  of  Interstate  regulation  can  cover  the 
whole  field,  and  that  certain  vital  matters  of  regulation  necessarily 
are  left  under  the  control  of  the  States.  The  act  likewise  recog- 
nizes that  no  State,  or  e^en  group  of  States  working  together,  can 
ref^ulate  successfully  all  matters  Incident  to  complete  control  of 
wire  communications  of  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 

New  conditions  present  new  Issues  and  responsibilities.  When 
the  Transportation  Act  cf  1920  came  into  being,  our  national  exist- 
ence was  dependent  largely  upon  the  railroads.  Transporuilon 
still  Is  a  vital  factor  in  our  national  welfare  and  security,  and 
cooperation  between  State  and  Nation  In  regulation  thereof  is  of 
major  importance,  but  other  agencies  of  human  welfare  now  have 
crowded  themselves  Into  the  problem  as  matters  of  primary  conse- 
quence. Recent  dajrs  have  brought  before  us  with  a  force  most 
startling  the  possible  truth  that  communication  now  is  a  greater 
and  more  potent  factor  than  transportation  in  both  national  and 
international  affairs. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  four -power  agree- 
ment of  Munich  on  September  30.  1938.  and  other  recent  events,  have 
demonstrated  the  extreme  Importance  of  communications,  not  onlf 
in  national  but  also  In  world  affairs,  involving,  as  they  may,  the 
life  or  death  of  nations,  of  governmental  systems,  and  even  of 
our  modem  civilization. 

A  world  war  Is  averted,  and  the  world  knows  Instantly  when. 
and  where,  and  how.  A  hurricane  whips  the  New  England  coast, 
and  while  the  storm  \s  at  its  height  material  and  financial  relief 
gets  tinder  way. 

So  realistic  are  the  word  pictures  flashed  across  the  country  by 
our  modem  conmiunlcations  that  Individuals  and  whole  communi- 
ties are  thrown  into  consternation  and  panic  by  a  war  that  never 
happened,  and  never  could  happen — tiie  chUd  of  a  clever  imagina- 
tion put  In  words  by  a  clever  dramatist,  as  occurred  a  few  days 
ago.  Most  of  us  would  have  said  prior  to  this  unbelievable  incident 
that  It  could  not  happen.  (The  War  of  the  Worlds,  dramatized  by 
Orson  WeUes.  October  30,  1938.) 

In  1930,  at  a  convention  In  San  Francisco,  messages  were  sent 
from  the  convention  haU  to  most  of  the  continents,  and  replies 
received  within  30  minutes,  and  by  prearranged  traffic  set-up  a  mes- 
sage was  flashed  around  the  world  within  6  minutes.  This  was  then 
a  stupendous  achievement  in  communications.  But  3  weeks  ago, 
ushering  In  the  Nation's  observance  of  Navy  Day,  an  American 
admiral  in  New  York  was  In  constant  two-way  communication  for 
30  minutes  with  commanders  of  different  rank  on  American  ships 
on  the  seven  seas,  including  Asiatic  waters:  on  a  naval  air  dread- 
naught  10,000  feet  above  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  in  a  submarine  (and 
outside  the  submarine  In  an  escajjement  demonstration)  100  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  New  London,  Corm.:  and  any  citizen 
who  cared  to  tune  in  heard  It  aU  at  his  own  fireside. 

These  Incidents  serve  to  indicate  the  crucial  factor  commvmlca- 
tion  has  become  in  our  national  existence. 

It  is  this  development,  miraculous  to  the  technically  uninformed, 
that  your  Federal  Communications  Commission  Is  charged  with 
the  resjKinsiblllty  of  regulating  for  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defense  and  safety  of  life  and  property,  and  In  the  public  interest. 
The  close  relationship  of  wire  conununlcatlon  to  broadcasting, 
through  the  trans.TilS5lon  of  broadcast  programs  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  the  possible  transmission  of  television 
programs  from  city  to  city  through  the  development  of  the  co- 
axial cable,  and  the  other  interrelated  services  of  wire  and  radio 
communicaUons,  bring  definitely  to  the  fore  tlie  keen  Interest  at 
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an  regulatory  authorities  In  all  communications.  The  tremendous 
development  and  Improvement  In  wire  communications  further 
Indicate  the  necessity  of  active  Interest  of  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities in  a  coojjeratlve  handling  of  the  regulatory  problems 
ansiug  therewith. 

At  the  1934  convention  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
miseion.  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commvmlcatlons  Com- 
mlssicn  (Hon.  Prank  R.  McNinch),  expressed  the  present  spirit  of 
cooperation  In  these  words: 

"•  •  •  The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  that  lies 
Immediately  before  your  commissions  and  the  Federal  Commission 
Is  so  great  and  challenging  that  there  is  real  need  for  close  cooper- 
ation for  the  most  complete  and  perfect  unity  and  harmony  that 
Is  pos-sible,  if  together  we  are  to  meet  and  fully  discharge  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  the  public  and  measure  up  to  its  expectations 
and  demands,  namely,  that  through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  State 
organizations  and  Federal  organization  the  public  utilities  may  be 
thoroughly  regulated  and  the  public  Interest  completely  protected." 

I  am  most  happy  to  give  definite  assurance  that  the  Communi- 
cations Commission  Is  today  adhering  to  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion so  well  enunciated  by  earlier  leaders  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

From  the  date  of  Its  organization,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  attempted  to  cooperate  with  the  State  commis- 
Bions  on  all  matters  of  commtmlcations  regulation  where  mutual 
interest  and  Issues  were  Involved.  You  will  recall  that,  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma, 
I  was  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  first  regularly  desig- 
nated "cooperative  committee"  of  this  association  and  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  that  position  until  1  became  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
lt.s  Bdministration.  the  Federal  Commission  was  confronted  with 
problems  demanding  and  necessitating  the  most  hearty  and  thor- 
ough cooperation  with  the  State  conunisslons,  and  constantly 
since  then  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  State  commissions' 
representatives  on  matters  demanding  mutual  action  by  the 
respective  Federal  and  State  Jurisdictions. 

I  shall  attempt  to  point  out.  as  briefly  as  practicable,  some  of 
the  more  important  specific  instances  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the  State  commissions. 
Subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  Couzens  bill  of  the  Seventy-first 
Congress,  attempting  more  adequate  regulation  of  Interstate  wire 
communications,  the  State  commissions  came  to  the  realization 
that  interstate  regulation  was  imperative,  for  the  reason  that  so 
many  vital  factors  could  be  reached  only  through  a  Federal  agency. 
Hence,  the  States,  both  Individually  and  through  this  association, 
gave  active  assistance  during  the  Seventy-third  Congress  to  the 
bills  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Various  sections  of  the  act.  particularly  its  provisions  looking  to 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  authorities,  and  its  reser- 
vations to  the  States,  reflect  specifically  the  work  of  representa- 
tives of  this  association. 

The  most  Important  practical  Instance  of  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  authorities  came  very  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Conunission  on  July  11.  1934. 
Within  a  few  weeks  subsequent  thereto,  the  Telephone  Division  of 
the  Communications  Commission  extended  an  invitation  to  all  the 
State  commtsslons.  and  particularly  through  this  association,  to 
cooperate  with  It  In  the  promulgation  of  telephone  accounting 
rules  and  regulations.  This  Invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
a  committee  therefor  (the  State  commissioners  who  sat  through 
these  proceedings  Included  the  Honorable  Mllo  R.  Maltble,  chair- 
man. Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  and  the  Honorable 
Andrew  McDonald,  chairman,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, and  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners.  Other  State  commissioners  were  con- 
sulted from  time  to  time.  Most  helpful  cooperation  was  sectrred 
through  a  group  of  State  commissions'  accounting  experts,  includ- 
ing the  association's  committee  on  statistics  and  accounts),  com- 
posed of  several  State  commission  repr^entatives  appearing  for 
the  association,  and  representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
began  active  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Commissioners  of  these  various  States 
sat  in  conferences  day  after  day  with  the  members  of  the  Tele- 
phone Division  of  the  Conununlcatlons  Conunission,  and  thereafter 
also  in  conferences  when  the  telephone  companies  expressed  their 
views  on  the  proposed  accounting  rules  and  regulations.  The 
National  Association  went  on  record  at  Nashville,  In  1935,  in  favcw 
of  adoption  of  these  rules  and  regulations  by  the  several  State 
commissions.  Thus,  the  accounting  rules  so  promulgated  repre- 
sented unanimity  at  opinion  and  action. 

This  made  what  we  regarded  as  a  distinct  advancement  In  regu- 
lation, calling  for  the  furnishing  of  original  cost  daU  by  telephone 
ccmpsjiles,  a  requirement  vigorously  resisted  by  the  Bell  System 
companies  and  others,  and  by  certain  telephone  trade  organiza- 
tions. This  opposition  was  carried  beyond  the  Commission  hear- 
ings and  Into  the  courts,  where  determined  effort  was  made  to 
enjoin  the  enactment  of  original  cost  accounting  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  both  arbitrary  and  oppressive  and  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Commission. 

When  the  application  of  the  telephone  comjianies  to  restrain 
the  Federal  Commission  from  enforcing  Its  accounting  order  (Order 
No.  7-C.  is.sued  June  19,  1935.  to  become  effective  January  1,  1936) 
was  filed  in  the  statutory  Federal  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  the  legal  represcntaUves  of  the  States  and  the  Nation 
joined  in  defending  the  order.    The  general  aclicltor  and  the  as- 


sistant general  solicitor  of  thl^  association  and  the  legal  represent*- 
tives  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  appeared  with 
the  representatives  of  the  At  tomey  General's  Department  and  of 
the  Communications  Commialon.  The  Federal  court,  in  a  unani- 
mous opinion  by  Judge  Mant(tn  (American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Co.  et  al.  v.  United  States  et  il.,  14  F.  Supp.  121).  sustained  in  all 
important  particulars  the  ao  ;ounting  order  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

The  same  spirit  of  active  <  ooperatlon  prevailed  throughout  th« 
appeal  taken  to  the  Suprem*  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
telephone  companies,  where  t  le  general  solicitor  and  the  assistant 
general  solicitor  for  this  assoc  ation  Joined  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Attorney  General's  D  partment  and  of  the  Federal  Com- 
municaticns  Conunission  in  briefs  and  argument  In  support  of  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations.  Again,  that  Court,  through 
an  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  (Id..  299  U.  S.  232), 
unanimously  sustained.  In  all  Important  particulars,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

In  the  decision  of  the  lowei-  court  appears  this  Important  obser- 
vation, indicative  of  the  powsr  and  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the 
effect  of  unity  of  actions:  "47  IJtate  public-utility  bodies  acquiesce  m 
the  proposed  requirements."  Thus,  .through  unanimously  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  every  State  hai  ing  a  regulatory  commission  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Coi  amission,  unity  in  accounting  rules 
and  requirements  was  effected  and  the  basis  laid  for  an  actual, 
rather  than  a  fictitious,  valuition  trf  telephone  properties  for  rate- 
making  and  taxation  purposes.  The  principles  concerned  were  far 
more  important  than  any  m;re  accounting  rules.  They  Involved 
the  rights  of  the  several  comnJsslons  to  require  data  from  the  utili- 
ties fvmdamental  and  vital  to]  regulation.  This  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Sti.tes,  sustaining  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  In  Its  accounting  rules  and  regulations,  pro- 
vided a  precedent  for  other  commissions.  State  and  Federal,  to  pre- 
scribe similar  regulations  fori  other  utilities.  Including  transporta- 
tion, power,  and  natural  gas.  This  victory  was  so  vital  to  tiie  caxise 
of  regulation  that  we  can  all  tiike  pride  in  crediting  cooperation  with 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  in  its  history. 

The  second  major  case  hetdte  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission wherein  active  Qoop(  ration  was  practiced  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  carriers  to  increase  telegraph  rates.  Following  the 
practice  of  the  carriers  befoie  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  telegraph  companies,  in  December  1937,  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Federal  Communlca  tlons  Commission  for  a  general  per- 
centage advance  in  Interstate  domestic  rates  and  charges  for  tele- 
graph mes.sages.  These  applications  Involved,  indirectly,  of  course. 
Intrastate  charges,  because  it:  was  obvious  that  any  change  in  the 
level  of  Interstate  rates  mus'  be  met  by  corresponding  change  of 
intrastate  rates,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination. 

Soon  after  the  filing  of  the  le  applications  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  ir  qulry  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
States,  through  this  assoclat  on.  as  to  a  cooperative  handling  of 
the  proceedings.  Otir  Comn  ission  promptly  Invited  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  commissio  is,  and  they  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  commissioners  (the  <  ommlttee  of  five  commissioners  was 
composed  of  the  Honorable  'ohn  S.  Boyer,  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Missouri,  chal  -man;  the  Honorable  Dennis  J.  Drls- 
coll.  chairman  of  the  Public  Utility  Commission  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  Honorable  Leo  H.  Leary,  jf  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities 
of  Massachusetts;  the  Hone  rablc  Paul  H.  Todd,  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  M  chigan;  and  the  Honorable  Harry 
Holden,  president  of  the  Pu  allc  Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho), 
who  sat  with  us  at  the  hea  rings,  during  oral  argument,  and  In 
conferences.  The  general  sol  citor  of  this  association  participated 
at  these  hearings,  assisting  :  q  developing  the  facts,  and  by  oral 
argument  and  brief.  The  (  ommimlcations  Commission  availed 
Itself  of  the  advice  and  sugj  estions  of  these  State  commLssioners 
in  the  proper  disposition  of  t:  le  proceedings,  and  they  concurred  in 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Commission  in  its  decision  wherein 
the  advances  requested  by  t  le  telegraph  companies  were  denied. 
(See  Petitions  of  Domestic  Telegraph  Carriers  for  Authority  to 
Increase  Rates  and  Charges.  Docket  No.  4995,  decided  April  26. 
1938.) 

Thus,  In  the  two  proceedings  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  involving  Jmutual  problems  of  regulation,  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Commissions  have  worked  together  in  com- 
plete harmony,  and  the  effect  of  this  cooperation  has  been  una- 
nimity in  decision  and  in  flnil  results  of  litigation. 

Another  field  of  cooperatlai  has  been  in  the  telephone  investi- 
gation. The  new  Federal  O  ammunications  Commission  received 
from  Congress,  the  duty,  arrong  others,  of  regulating  rates  and 
practices  of  telephone  comptnles.  and  direction  to  make  certain 
InvestigaUons.  The  1934  cot  venUon  of  this  association  went  on 
record  as  pledging  cooperatlvn  aid  in  all  practicable  ways  in  mak- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  t^ephone  companies.  »See  Forty-sixth 
Annual  Convention  Report,  pi  386.)  The  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
thereafter  Increased  the  Investigatory  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Cots  mission  in  authorizing  and  directmg 
an  Investigation  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
Its  subsidiaries  and  all  othe  r  telephone  companies  (Public  Res. 
8.  74th  Cong.  (49  Stat.  43).  efl  ectlve  March  15,  1935). 

The  Federal  Communlcatl  Dns  Commission  immediately  called 
upon  the  several  State  oommfssions  for  assistance  in  the  selection 
of  personnel  to  make  the  Intestigation.  Where  practicable  State 
commissions  made  available  personnel  from  their  staffs  or  from 
those  subject  to  caU.  Thus,  i  ve  drew  heavUy  upon  the  State  com- 
missions for  the  accountmg,  engineermg,  and  legal  staffs  of  our 
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Investigation.  Many  of  the  States  were  not  In  a  position  to  reteftw 
personnel  because  of  shortage  of  help  In  their  own  organizations, 
but  there  was  manifest  among  all  the  States  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  desire  to  assist  In  pointing  out  comjjetent  and  avail- 
able personnel  for  emplojTnent  by  our  Commission.  It  was  a 
matter  of  regret  that,  because  of  the  long  and  continued  work  on 
the  telephone  Investigation.  It  was  Impracticable  to  have  State 
commissioners  sit  In  the  hearings  and  conferences  on  matters  un- 
der Investigation.  I  am  sure  the  results  would  have  Justified  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  State  commissioners  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Commission  on  the  Investigation  and  sit  constantly 
at  the  hearings,  but  time  and  financial  limitations  made  this 
Infcaslble.  The  cooperation  given  by  the  State  commissions  wa« 
deeply  appreciated  by  our  Commission. 

The  Federal  Commission,  on  Its  part,  attempted  to  carry  through 
this  ^int  and  purpose  of  cooperation  by  regularly  making  avail- 
able to  each  commission  copies  of  reports  compiled  and  Introduced 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Investigation  for  the  use  of  the  State 
euthorltles.  During  the  last  year  of  the  Investigation  reports  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  State  commission  activities  were  furnished  the 
State  commleslons  through  the  rate  and  research  group  (headed 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  rate  counsel)  of  the  telephone  Investigation. 
Tliat  the  Information  gathered  and  furnished  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Commission  was  put  to  practical  use  Is  Illustrated  by 
actions  taken  by  the  several  State  commissions.  The  aggravating 
hand-set  charge,  now,  fortunately,  on  Its  way  into  oblivion.  Is  a 
concrete  example.  I  could  recite  other  Instances  broxight  to  me 
by  State  commission  representatives  In  various  Investigations  and 
rate  cases. 

In  addition  to  these  concrete  examiples  of  cooperative  aid  to  the 
State  commissions  through  the  furnishing  of  Information.  I  could 
cite  instances  of  perFcnnel  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion's Investigational  staff  and  of  advice  given  to  State  commission 
staffs  through  exchange  of  personal  visits. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  plan  of  Joint  conferences  between  the 
Federal  and  the  State  commissions  may  be  further  followed  and  that 
through  .such  conferences  practicable  solutions  of  current  regula- 
tory problems  may  be  effected  without  the  necessity  of  costly  and 
long-drawn-out  litigation.  Cooperation  during  the  telephone  In- 
vestigation was  most  helpful.  Greater  and  more  thorough  coopera- 
tion, had  this  been  practicable,  would  have  been  most  advantageous 
to  everyone  concerned. 

I  call  your  attention  now  to  matters  of  continuing  cooperation 
aside  from  those  heretofore  recited.  To  be  effective  and  worth 
while,  accounting  rules  and  regulations  require  constant  supervi- 
sion and  examination  on  the  part  of  the  regtilatory  authorities, 
to  see  that  they  are  being  complied  with.  To  do  this  reqtilrcs  a 
larger  personnel  than  hRs  heretofore  been  available  either  to  the 
Federal  or  to  the  State  commissions.  Concrete  results  m  effecting 
the  regulatory  benefits  to  the  public  will  assure  better  financial 
support  to  bring  about  the  needed  personnel.  I  cannot  hope  here 
to  point  out  the  many  Instances  before  our  accounting  depart- 
ment where  coojwration  with  the  State  commissions  Is  Imperative. 
Various  classes  of  accounts  and  of  accounting  practice,  not  yet 
made  effective,  but  requiring  uniformity  of  action  and  of  procedure 
thereafter,  en  the  part  of  both  Federal  and  State  commission  au- 
thorities, are.  as  you  know,  now  under  consideration.  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  to  detail  negotiations  and  cooperative  efforts  under  way 
dealing  with  uniform  interpretations  of  accounting  rules  and  uni- 
form periodic  reportings  for  telephone  and  other  companies  or  with 
the  pension  system  accounting.  I  call  your  particular  attention 
to  the  Imperative  necessity  of  some  Immediate  consistent  action 
In  connection  with  the  problem  of  depreciation  as  practiced  In 
the  telephone  industry  and  especially  as  affecting  the  depreciation 
reserves  carried  by  the  Bell  System  companies. 

There  are  two  other  Important  and  vital  matters  necessitating 
cooperation.  One  is  the  question  of  what  constitutes  exchange 
rates,  that  is.  whether,  for  example,  a  telephone  company,  by  the 
mere  publishing  of  so-called  exchange  area  rates,  may  thereby 
evade  both  State  and  interstate  Jurisdiction.  The  other  problem 
Is  designated  as  one  of  separation,  that  Is,  the  determination  of 
where  the  division  between  State  and  interstrxte  Jurisdiction  on 
toll  calls  begins.  Such  a  separation  Is  essential  before  any  final 
solution  of  exchange  and  toll  rates  can  be  brotight  about. 

Vitalizing  a  provision  In  the  Communications  Act  for  liberal 
State  cooperation,  the  assoclatlcn  now  has  before  It  for  con- 
sideration at  this  meeting  a  suggested  plan,  approved  both  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  association  and  by  the  Federal  Com- 
rrunicatlons  Commission.  Plans  in  themselves  are  important  only 
as  Indicating  the  machinery  available.  As  I  have  so  often  quoted 
from  a  former  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Hon.  E.  I.  Lewis.  "Cooijeration  is  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter." 
I  believe  that  both  the  State  commissions  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  make  It  a  successfully  working  factor  In  bringing 
about  effective  regulation  on  communications  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  resp>ective  commissions.  Speaking  f\irther  of 
the  machinery  of  cooperation.  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  sufficient  funds  can  be  available  to  carry  on  coopera- 
tion as  intended  by  Congress  and  as  hoped  for  by  the  commissions 
concerned. 

The  problem  of  continuing  cooperation  sometimes  presents  seri- 
ous phases.  It  Involves  oftentimes  an  exchange  of  personnel  and 
the  releasing  of  persons  sorely  needed  In  present  assignments.    Yet 


we  have  tried  to  accommodate  oureelve*  to  what  appeared  the 
greater  need  of  all.  Only  recently  we  released  one  of  our  enplneera 
to  complete  a  3-month  task  for  one  of  the  State  comml>*lon». 
From  time  to  time  engineers  and  accountanU  from  our  staff  have 
assisted  State  commissions  In  Important  matters.  Numerous  re- 
quests we  have  been  unable  to  comply  with  because  of  lack  of  per- 
sonnel and  funds.  The  Commission  now  has  before  It  the  trouble- 
some problem  of  pensions,  already  mentioned,  which  is  tjeing 
handled  In  a  cooperative  way. 

At  the  outset  of  the  telephone  Investigation  (see  proposed  report 
on  the  telephone  Investigation  (pursuant  to  Public  Res.  No  8, 
74th  Cong.),  pp.  418-419.  709.  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office.  1938)  the  problem  of  the  use  of  telephone  wires  and  facilities 
in  so-called  spwrtint?  news  dissemination,  particularly  In  race-track 
gambling  at  points"  distant  from  the  track,  was  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  problem  Is  a  serious  one.  and  its  solution  involves 
much  more  than  tlie  mere  prcmotlon  of  law  obser\'ance.  A  short 
time  ago  the  Federal  Commission  was  called  upon  by  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania  for  active  cooperation  In  an  acute  situation  involving 
this  problem.  To  determine  whether  communications  faclUties 
shall  be  denied  to  an  applicant  to  all  appearances  in  regular  covu-se 
of  business:  and  If  so.  under  what  conditions,  may  involve  basic 
principles  of  government  and  of  Individual  rights;  yet  the  problem 
must  be  faced  and  a  solution  found.  The  Pennsylvania  commU- 
slon.  following  Its  recent  race-track  gambling  Investigation.  L&sued 
orders  directed  to  three  telephone  companies  (Pen no.  P.  V.  C. 
V.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Penna.:  Same  v.  Keystone  Telephone  Co.; 
Same  v.  Penna.  Telephone  Corp.;  issued  October  26,  1938),  in  on« 
of  which  the  commission  said: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  Federal  action  will  be  necessary  If  the  real 
purpose  of  this  order  Is  to  be  effectuated.  The  longer  and  stronger 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  la  therefore  summoned  by  lis  to  the 
aid  of  Pennsylvania  In  this  effort  for  proper  regulation  of  the 
facilities  of  interstate  communications  in  the  Interest  of  the 
public.     •     •     •" 

The  Pennsylvania  commission  Is  undoubtedly  right  in  calling 
upon  all  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. It  may  develop  that  the  matter  Is  not  one  which  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  under  present  laws.  If  so.  Congress  and  the 
SUtes  must  provide  the  necessary  authority  by  appropriate  legis- 

latlou.  ^  ..     ^ 

We  could  continue  to  recount  past  accomplishments  and  to  de- 
tail current  problems,  but  It  Is  to  the  future  that  our  cooperative 
efforts  should  be  directed  and  with  reference  to  which  my  appeal 
lies.  I  think  that  each  of  us.  regardless  of  his  partlctilar  relation 
to  regulation,  may  now  feel  that  the  season  for  reaping  something 
of  the  harvest  sown  through  past  years  Is  here.  Through  legal 
enactments  now  In  effect.  Federal  and  State,  the  authority  neces- 
sarr  to  substantial  success  In  utility  regulation  exists.  However, 
effective  administration  as  well  as  authority  must  be  had  If 
desired  results  are  to  be  secured. 

Of  this,  however,  I  am  confident,  that  If  this  meeting  of  com- 
missioners, of  whatever  Jurisdiction,  shall  witness  a  rededlcatlon 
of  talent  and  effort  for  regulation  effective  In  all  fields  and  fair  to 
all  Interests  involved,  we  shall  from  now  on  achieve  a  new  and 
definitely  greater  measure  of  success. 

To  be  worth  while,  cooperation  must  reflect  Itself  in  something 
tangible.  The  spirit  mtist  be  translated  Into  deeds.  A  nacre  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  or  work  together,  though  a  necessary  predicate 
to  cooperation.  Is  not  enough  The  situation  which  called  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Into  being  was  realisation 
by  the  States  that  they  could  not,  either  singly  or  Jointly,  effec- 
tively regulate  the  communications  utilities.  The  demonstrated 
futility  of  attempts  at  such  regulation,  due  to  Interstate  of>era- 
tlons.  brought  congressional  support  from  State  commissions  for 
Interstate  regulation.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  Federal  Commission 
shall  be  able  to  function  In  the  practical  manner  Intended;  not 
that  we  should  take  over  functions  of  the  State  authorities,  but 
rather  that  we  should,  by  our  assistance,  moke  the  State  commis- 
sions able  to  function  as  It  was  Intended  that  they  should,  as 
completely  effective  regulatory  agencies.  This  mxist  necessarily 
Imply  a  mutual  concept  of  the  theory  of  regulation.  If  we  are 
agreed  that  the  primary  function  of  a  utility  or  public -service 
commission  is  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  is,  to  see  that 
every  right  of  utility  patrons  Is  fully  sought  out  and  protected, 
as  to  both  services  and  charges,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
Justice  to  the  utilities  themselves,  then. we  have  a  basis  which 
both  Justifies  regulation  by  commissions  and  gtiarantee*  the 
success  of  cooperation. 

I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  the  duties  of  the  States.  Speaking 
for  worth-whUe  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, 1  vision  the  day  when  our  Commission  wUl  be  sufficiently 
manned  and  financed  that  we  can  make  available  at  your  req'oest 
both  information  and  personnel  assistance.  Today  the  great  central 
organization  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  for  example,  has  expert* 
available  on  call  for  any  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  result  being  that 
the  remotest  Bell  Co.  has  the  resources  of  this  powerful  group 
subject  to  Its  call;  whereas  the  local  authority,  or  State  commiaBlon. 
being  left  to  Itself,  is  without  resotirces  or  facilities  adequate  either 
to  effect  regulation  or  to  protect  the  public.  In  the  proposed  report 
(Proposed  Report  on  the  Telephone  Investigation,  pp.  697,  713.  755. 
757,  771)  on  the  telephone  investigation  I  have  Indicated  an  effec- 
tive Federal  working  organization  wherein  are  coordinated  all  classes 
of  able  personnel  needed,  functioning  effectively  to  accomplish  ade- 
quate pubhc  regtilation.    Such  an  organization,  properly  supported 
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M  tt  would  be  tf  it  had  th«  enttatiidafltlc  and  active  *«fr»ing  at  tbe 
wveral  State  commlseione,  would  be  an  effectirc  agency  of  real  coop- 
eration and  would  make  possible  Nation-wide  effecUve  regulation  by 
Bute  and  Federal  authorities  of  aU  the  utUittee  under  our  mutual 
jurladlctKm. 


Agriculture  in  the  South 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
—  HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvnday,  January  19  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

17).  1939 

ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  COMER.  OF  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  by  Mr.  Donald  Comer, 
president  of  the  Avondale  Mills.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion on  December  12,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

I  was  honored  when  your  president,  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal  In- 
vited me  to  be  en  this  program.  Mr.  O'Neal  la  an  Alabamian' and 
is  a  personal  friend  of  long  standing.  Also.  Mr.  Howard  Gray  the 
head  of  your  association  m  Alabama,  is  a  personal  friend  My  only 
nope,  naturally,  is  that  I  can  add  something  reaUy  worth  while  to 
this  meeting  and  so  not  disappomt  either  you  or  these  two  (rood 
friends  of  mine. 

I  am  going  to  list  my  speech  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  will 
o^with  the  things  that  we  can  do  in  the  South  to  help  ourselTcs. 
In  this  category  I  was  asked  by  your  president  to  particularly  men- 
tion the  need  for  continuing  Improvement  In  our  cottonseed- 
One  of  the  great  men  of  the  South  has  Just  died— I  refer  to  Mr 
^vtd  R.  Coker,  of  Hartsvllle.  S.  C.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  life  to  tbe  breeding  of  many  kinds  of  seed,  but  be  bas  specialized 
on  cottonseed.  The  good  results  of  this  effort  will  be  foimd  aU 
over  the  South,  but  in  his  own  native  State  the  contmumR  crops 
there  of  better  staple  cotton  is  outstanding,  and  Is  evidence  of  work 
done  along  this  Une  and  largely  because  of  the  continued  emphasis 
of  the  need  for  this  by  Mr.  Coker.  I  am  very  bappy  tor  this  oddot- 
tunity  to  make  this  pubUc  recognition  of  the  life  work  of  my  frtend 
Mr.  Coker. 

I  have  studied  the  records  of  the  cotton  crope  of  the  last  decade 
Z°^^  f!!!.,*°  ^^  ^*****  "***  nttkple.  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  everyone 
here  wUl  agree  with  me  that  It  Is  well  wlthm  the  realm  of  possi- 
.17J^'  ^  *°  mcrease  the  average  length  of  our  cotton  crop^ine- 
eigbth  inch  in  staple  and  to  increase  its  quaUty  at  least  one  grade 
iTiese  two  improvements  could  easily  give  an  added  value  to  the 
crop  of  t5  a  bale. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  their  Aucust  31  release 
said:  Of  the  18.237.100  bales  of  the  1937  cotton  cro?.  44  3  peiJ^t 
was  white  Middling  and  better  and  33.6  percent  was  mch  or  loneer 
So  55  7  percent  was  under  Middling  and  66.4  percent  was  under 
inch.  The  same  authority  quotes  the  penalty  for  the  next  erade 
down  48  pomts,  or  W.45  per  bale,  and  f STthe  next  stople  dovS^S 
polnte  or  $3J0  per  bale.  Penalties  of  $6.55  per  b^  for  ov^  S 
percent  of  the  crop,  even  If  It  were  only  one  grade  and  one  sUple 
down.    Of  course.  It  averaged  much  lower. 

♦i,?-*^!^  ^J^L'^r^^  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  along 
™  *^  ♦^i  I  "^  there  is  continuing  progress  being  made.  The 
urge  lot  this  is  conUng  from  many  sources,  our  agricultural  col- 
leges, of  course,  taktag  the  lead.  As  processors  of  cotton,  cotton 
iplnners  are  having  a  part.  Mr.  Ooker  has  given  credit  to  prizes 
offered  by  South  Carolina  cotton  manufacturers  for  the  best  5 
^'"^^  °  cotton.  In  Alabama,  cotton  spinners,  to  cooperation  with 
^K  ^•.^^''*,'l!f"^"™****  *"*^*»  *  program,  offering  rewards 
through  4-H  clubs  for  the  best  acre  of  mch-etaple  cotton.  iTS 
Interesting  to  know  that  to  one  of  our  counties  a  young  14-year, 
old  girl.  Gladys  Woodi^iff.  won  first  prtee.  ^^ 

*J^°^^  and  new  uses  for  cotton  Is  a  very  lively  question  be- 
l^  k"  ?.."1**^2J  J^  STOup  meeting  In  Memphis  November  2tl, 
and  headed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Johnston,  calling  cotton  the  Nation's 
foremost  economic  problem,  has  launched  a  South-wide  campaign 
i«oili  ^"^^^  ,  P'^y  propose  to  raise  a  generous  fund  based  on  an 
^^^^  °n  ^  r"^^  P*""  ^'^'^  ^°f  carrying  on  this  campaign.  The 
Cotton  Textile  Institute  now  for  a  good  many  years  ha^  been 
«!^  1^1  T""^  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  the  promotion  of 
Sln/^  t^"^^"*  "^^'  *^°**°°  "^^s  ^^  t>een  financed  par- 
SS7.«L  .*«?iv  <=?°*rt^«ng  1  cent  per  bale  for  each  bale  Oiat 
they  spta.  and  the  fund  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  $100,000  a 

nlS*  i^hi°foif  *?^*^*^  ''"^  "^"^  "^  general  line  was  recog- 
nlwd  in  the  last  Congress  and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  reswSi 


laboratory  located  to  the  Cotton  ^elt  and  flaanced  with  a  mUlkm 
dollars  a  year  by  the  Federal  Qov^nment.  I  naturally  hope  that 
this  laboratory  will  be  located  at  Auburn,  but  wherever  it  is  lo- 
cated It  holds  out  a  very  distinct  bromlse  for  the  cotton  mdustry 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  at  the  v  try  beginning  of  this  search  we 
could  all  agree  on  two  programs,  namely,  that  we  could  cover  our 
cotton  in  cotton  bagging  and  that  ire  would  ask  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment to  tie  up  our  mail  with  cotton  string  Instead  of  with  Jute. 
Jute  as  a  raw  product  comes  toto  our  coimtry  without  tariff  and 
conUnually  displaces  cotton  as  (xsverlng,  as  container,  and  as 
■tring,  and  Just  for  one  reason— li  Is  grown  In  India  where  farm 
people  work  for  8  and  12  cents  p(  r  day.  I  will  n>eak  about  thia 
more  generally  latar. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  of  a  common  program  sufficiently  broad 
for  everyone  to  get  behmd  It.  I  believe  that  the  moot  funda- 
mental difficulty  down  here  at  thj  moment  is  the  lack  of  a  fair 
amount  of  Industry.  U  our  fanier  friends  can  have  a  proper 
appreciation  of  what  this  means.  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  have 
cooperative  effort  towaid  Its  Bccort  pUsliment. 

I  lived  in  Birmingham  during  t  le  10  years  that  Dr.  George  R. 
Stuart  was  pastor  of  the  First  B  [ethodist  Church.  He  told  us 
that  In  his  experience  with  people  he  had  never  been  able  to  get 
everybody  to  do  the  same  thing  excepting  in  two  instances-  he 
could  get  eyer>-body  to  stand  up,  and  he  coxUd  get  everybody  to 
sit  down.  He  also  told  us  that  a  certam  member  of  his  church 
complained  to  him  that  the  peopU  were  not  friendly,  that  no  one 

Ihf^H-^  T  "•  ?i!  "^''"  ^'^'  "^^"  yo"  SO  to  church  next 
t  1^1'  I  s>»8gefit  if  you  shake  hands  with  the  person  next  to  you. 
he  wlU  shake  hands  with  you."  I  ;hlnk  that  behind  this  phUoeo- 
phy  there  is  an  answer  to  many  ol  our  problems  today  but  I  am 
not  here  to  try  to  claim  any  final  Answers. 

^^TJJL*^  those  studying  the  subject  I  feel  sure  that  you  can  learn 
much  from  the  annual  Intematlotal  ediUon  of  your  local  Daner 
?vr;,aSt  ^f^4°^  "^5  Journal.  President  Roosevelt  on  el^^ 
Zly^^^  ^^y,^^  ^^^  ^^-  "ThJ  modem  Interdependent  todus- 
^tV^^  agrl<niitural  society  is  llk3  a  large  factory.  Each  member 
Hne  hnt^?^***'°"  ^  ^^  P'^  J<""  ^°  perform  on  the  assembly 
«n  fV,!^  f»  ^  *^®  conveyor  belt  breaks  or  gets  tangled  up.  no  one 
in  the  factory,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  cando  his  own  wS- 

Sh"^*^  J^^'k,  ^^  °^  US-farmer,  Susinessmkn.  or  wSter-JXrs 
when  anything  goes  wrong  with  thi  conveyor  belt.  If  our  democ- 
racy ^  to  survive  It  must  give  thejaverage  man  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  belts  will  be  kept  moling.''  "»«oiiaoie  assur- 

What  our  problems  are  has  been  Repeated  over  and  over  again  bv 

Right  here,  though,  I  should  like  to  claim  for  our  section  tremen- 

?eJ^J?'^^  ^J,°r  }^^  ^^^"  W^-  *g^^e««  of  our  hanmcaS^nd 
regardless  of  obstacles  and  obstrudtions.  I  am  not  golnK  to  tev 
to  outline  or  detail  this  evidence  W  progress^  You  ^S^ot  l<Sk 
anywhere  without  seemg  It.  The  gouth  ulgolng^  SSSfiue^ 
make  progress  In  spite  of  obstaclesrThls  is  not  lotog^X)  iS^ 
however,  from  calling  attention  to  unfair  treatme^Hid  mjuSiJS 
and  to  suggest  their  elimination.  "iju«Mce» 

ty,r'h»i?*^f^™*'i^  °'  Agriculture  in  Washington,  together  with 
the  help  of  our  Congressmen,  havd  worked  out  a  farai  nrocram 
We  have  recently  voted  to  contmue  this  program  and  S  a  Wi« 
in  south  Alabama  I  voted  with  the  maJority^Sn^of  my  re^S 
for^  this  position  might  be  differem    frim  Uie  reSSrS?  oT^s^^S 

♦v^*  f^^^^L  '^*-  **^"*  Is  a  m<  nument  erected  by  citizens  at 

S^  ther^f  Th^I'  .1?  °''ii^  °^  ^^"^  "^^^"^  <'o'  *hich  he  dW  not 
pay  them)  that  they,  through  desieration.  had  to  look  for^her 
crops  and  they  began  to  plant  p^muts  and  raise  hogs  2Ld  SJ 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  th.y  expressed  their  «S>iSltion 
with  a  monument  to  the  boll  weevU  for  having  come  **'P"^^^°° 
Now  comes  the  Federal  Government  and  asks  us  to  curtail  our 
cotton  and  pays  us  for  it  and  there  &y  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
find  other  crops  and  I  am  sure  we  will  discover  that  th^  wUl  S 
^^t^'^^K'^  ^."^  "  *^«  Enterprise  farmers  found  pSuTsand 
hogs  were  helpful  to  them.  My  <  nly  suggestion  to^  a»tton 
farmers  in  the  Southeast  is  that  tie/  ta^.dv^ta^^  fS  sS 
they  can  of  this  legislation,  helping  to  improve  its  administration 
Wherever  possible.  Surely  the  loan  policy^  should  ^w^^  J 
free  market  supported  by  benefits      *''"'**  »'*«  ^ay  «>  • 

>,o?>!^®  North  and  West  I  recentl-  read  accounts  of  prizes  that 

^tt  ^"^^  7'°''  ^"^  '^™  *«y«  a^'i  «^^-  0°e  girl  won  a  prtze  for 
having  put  up  in  the  course  of  a  ce  tain  length  of  time  4  000  cans 
^°.f  ^f^!i°5  ^^^^f^^bles,  fruits,  and  ueats.  and  another  14-year^ 
^.d  L/^fiw.^K.^°''  f^""^'  ^^^  ^^^^  "»e  prize  steer  Ld  was 
H^«r,^;  H^  *°T  ^^'  a^d  as  a  matter  of  mter^t,  it  was  bought 
aL^   Ohio  company— the  Pliestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .of 

nflSJ^^«  ^K ""  ^^^^"^  ^"^  *  '«'  y«*"  "go  P^^  were  being 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat  ng  the  best  result  Ln  cott^ 

JS  besTste^r  ^"^"  '^  '^^  "^'  ^  ^'  ~"''  ^«  ^^^  plg   and  f?r 

♦^3?^  ^*^  countries  of  Europe,  hscause  they  were  dairy  coun- 
tries, now  have  theh-  farm  lands  r  cher  today  than  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago  when  they  first  put  them  under  fence  For  a 
hundred  years  the  South  has  been  piu^ing  a  farm  policy  that 
has  left  our  land  and  our  people  the  poorest  in  oiir  country! 
Everywhere  we  see  tendencies  away  from  this.  Legume  and  cover 
f^^^!?L^HL''i?*®f  ^^  sMimneT,  '  he  growing  of  cattle  and  hogs 
^^r^^^ ^^"^'^'^^  ^  increasing.  These  programs  are  having  the 
^S^  ^  °^  '*™^  leaders  all  ovjr  the  South.  As  we  change 
I   more  and  more  of  our  land  from  cotton  to  pastures,  food  and 
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dairy  products,  we  are  still  going  to  find  that  we  have  not  solved 
the  problem  until  we  have  nearby  customers. 

A  recent  study  In  Georgia  showed  that  from  1920  to  1930  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  young  people  left  Georgia  and 
went  to  other  States.  Georgia  estimated  that  for  the  education 
and  care  of  this  many  young  people  to  maturity  had  cost  the  State 
a  billion  dollars,  and.  yet.  Just  as  they  reached  the  potot  where  they 
could  turn  their  talent  to  production  and  benefit  for  Georgia,  they 
found  that  broader  and  better  opportunities  seemed  to  lie  m  the 
North.    This  has  all  got  to  be  changed.    It  Is  changing. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  T.  V.  A.,  several  years  ago  made  a  wonderful 
speech  on  the  subject  of  Decentralization  of  Industry.  He  com- 
pared two  counties  in  Tennessee — Lowden  and  Hancock;  Hancock 
purely  agricultural.  Lowden  with  agriculture  and  industry  fairly 
well  balanced.  He  showed  that  In  Lowden  the  assessed  valuation 
per  child  of  school  age  was  nearly  double  that  of  Hancock.  He 
sliowed  that  the  amount  spent  per  child  of  school  age  was  three 
times  as  much  In  Lowden.  that  the  schools  were  opened  50  percent 
more  days,  that  the  teachers'  salaries  were  nearly  double  that  of 
Hancock,  and  that  the  tax  rate  per  9100  was  less  in  Lowden  than  in 
Hancock.  Dr.  Morgan  compared  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Mississippi, 
with  no  industry,  with  farming  practically  the  only  occupation, 
producing  agriciiltural  products  to  the  value  of  a  billion  dollars, 
whereas  Ohio,  the  smaller  State,  with  63  percent  of  its  population 
In  lncorp>orated  towns  and  cities,  had  a  farm  Income  of  over  $3,000,- 
000.000.  Mississippi  was  raising  cotton  for  export  and  Ohio  was 
raising  diversified  food  products  for  her  industrial  population.  Dr. 
Morgan  asks.  "Do  you  see  what  industry  docs  for  agriculture?" 

In  the  South  we  are  not  askmg  industry  to  pick  up  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  and  move  down  here,  but  we  are  suggesting  that,  where 
the  advantages  Justify  Jt,  that  Industry  be  encouraged  to  come, 
and  we  are  suggestmg  that  all  national  manufacttirers  whose  plants 
are  In  the  North  consider  the  establishment  in  the  South  of  branch 
plants  at  least  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  needs  of  their  southern 
customers. 

We  have  two  and  one-half  million  farmers  in  the  South. 
Wouldn't  they  and  the  whole  country  be  better  off  if  they  could 
buy  their  trace  chains  from  some  southern  plant,  a  branch  plant 
if  you  please,  of  the  Pittsburgh  plant? 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  fiurt  that  localities  in  the 
South  have  offered  some  inducement  for  such  moves — have  offered 
ta.\  exemptions.  I  don't  care  to  argue  the  point  to  a  conclusion,  but 
aU  of  the  Industry  in  the  East  and  North  was  established  behind  a 
tariff  wall,  which  means  that  all  of  our  people  were  taxed  with  a 
tanflf  tax  In  order  that  they  might  become  established. 

It  seems  to  mc  in  comparison  with  this  a  very  small  thing  in  some 
Instances  for  the  local  communities  down  here  to  say  that  we  alto- 
gether, and  only  we  are  billing  to  burden  ourselves  by  carrying  your 
tax  while  you  come  and  get  established  with  vis.  I  have  said  always 
that  In  the  South  we  want  no  industry  that  comes  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  any  situation.  As  much  as  we  desire  to  have  a 
mixture  of  industry  and  agriculture,  we  would  prefer  to  fight  our 
battle  alcng  agricultural  lines  and  take  our  industrial  development 
more  slowly. 

In  our  home  market,  cotton  has  a  hard  fight  with  domestic  com- 
peting fibers.  We  all  recognize  this  and  all  we  ask  Is  that  there  be 
no  favorites.  In  1911  the  United  States  produced  500,000  pounds  of 
rayon,  with  a  world  total  of  18,500.000.  In  1937  the  United  States 
produced  342.000,000.  with  a  world  total  of  1.800.000,000.  with  Japan 
well  in  the  lead  and  making  It  so  cheaply  that  they  require  local 
spinners  to  use  25-percent  rayon  with  cotton  for  all  fabric  for 
home  use. 

In  1916  kraft  paper  was  produced  in  this  country  to  the  equivalent 
of  684  000  B,  C.  In  1936  this  had  increased  to  3.904,000.000  pounds, 
or  th»  equivalent  of  7.800.000  B,  C. 

Paper  and  rayon  are  fair  and  natural  substitutes  for  cotton  in 
many  places,  but  certainly  we  must  be  alert  and  active  in  the  Interest 
of  cotton. 

How  will  nearby  indtistry  help  the  southern  situation?  Tbe 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  April  15.  1938.  listed  the  farm  wage  rates  of  the 
several  States  as  of  April  1.  Tbe  lowest  rates  were  in  the  following 
order : 

South  Carolina $0.80 

Georgia .  85 

Alabama .90 

Louisiana 1. 00 

This  for  one  day's  work  without  board.  Twenty  cents  p>er  day 
was  deducted  If  board  was  suppH-d.  These  wages  reflect  the  old 
system.  Since  It  was  this  farm  wage  at  home  or  an  industrial 
wage  away  from  home.  It  Is  only  natural  that  our  farm  boys  and 
girls  continue  to  go  North.  I  think  all  industry  is  Just  as  bad  as 
all  agriculture.  I  think  that  In  the  South  farm  boys  and  girls 
should  have  a  chance  for  an  Industrial  Job  without  having  to 
leave  home.  I  think  that  as  these  90-cent-per-day  workers  are 
given  a  chance  for  Jobs  in  Industry  for  $2.50  and  up.  that  this  will 
be  that  many  more  dollars  in  their  hands  to  spend  first  for  truck 
from  the  nearby  farmer,  and  then  for  ihe  finer  things  that  come 
from  the  North. 

The  nUnimum  to  the  South  today  for  the  textile  worker  is  30 
cents  per  hour  for  8  hours,  with  an  average  of  nearer  40  cents. 
Multiply  this  by  300.000  southern  textile  workers  and  you  can 
easily  see  how  much  Increased  purchasing  power  has  resulted  to 
this  one  Industry. 

Tcu  have  only  to  look  around  In  your  home  or  on  your  person, 
or  on  the  shelves  of  any  store,  to  realize  that  the  stiia  we  spend 


our  money  for  in  the  South  largely  comes  from  without  the 
South.  If  the  North  loses  an  todustrlal  worker  to  the  South,  It 
results  to  the  changing  of  a  southern  farmer  to  a  textile  worker 
and  out  of  this  move  the  North  as  a  whole  profits  more  than 
does  the  South.  Yet  we  find  an  active  opposition  from  the 
populous  industrial  North  to  every  effort  we  are  making  to  de- 
velop Industry  in  this  predominantly  agrlcultviral  section. 

Secretary  Hull  is  constantly  remlndtog  us  that  trade  Is  not  a 
one-way  traffic.  Since  the  war  between  the  States,  the  South  has 
been  buying  things  from  the  North  with  dollars  that- came  from 
our  exported  cotton.  The  North  has  all  tlie  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  the  South  cant  become  industrialized 
without  some  of  this  industry  moving  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  The  North  became  industrialized  behtod  a  tariff  wall 
against  the  older  European  Industrial  countries.  The  South  cant 
erect  any  such  barriers  against  the  Industrial  North,  they  dont 
want  to.  but  they  do  say  that  since  the  North  expect  to  continue 
to  sell  us  automobUes.  electric  refrigerators,  radios,  watches  and 
clocks,  cutlery,  luxiiry  and  semilurury  articles,  they  must  take 
pay  for  these  things  in  a  large  way  to  things  that  we  can  make 
in  the  South.  The  same  argument  that  Secretary  Hull  tises  of 
swapping  thtogs  in  a  trade  between  nations  holds  Just  as  true  in 
a  trade  between  the  States.  We  like  to  grow  cotton  to  the  South, 
we  want  to  keep  on  growing  It.  we  want  to  keep  growing  some  for 
the  export  markets,  but  the  North  must  look  less  and  less  for 
cotton  dollars  in  payment  for  the  things  that  they  sell  us  and 
they  must  realize  thai  they  must  more  and  more  take  their  pay 
In  things  from  the  South.  As  I  Fald  before,  all  sections  of  this 
country  will  be  better  off  because  of  this. 

President  Roosevelt  on  July  4  last  year,  addressing  the  descend- 
ants of  old  Hudson  Valley  families,  reminded  them  that  a  hundred 
years  before  Governor  Clinton  was  asking  for  public  money  with 
which  to  build  the  Erie  Canal  to  order  to  float  the  farm  produce 
of  the  West  more  cheaply  to  New  York.  President  Roosevelt  said 
that  his  forbears,  together  with  the  other  valley  farmers,  op- 
posed the  program,  feeling  that  they  would  lose  their  markets  to 
the  down-river  urban  dweUers  to  the  cheaper  farm  produce  of 
the  West.  But  he  said  that  over  the  opposition  of  our  forebears, 
tbe  canal  was  dug  and  that  as  a  resuit  the  descendants  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  farmers  are  stUl  there  and  prospering  and  the  West 
has  developed  nnd.  ovir  urban  ncightxirs  had  the  benefit  of  the 
cheaper  western   products. 

The  South  doesn't  want  a  Government  canal  dug  to  the  urban 
centers  of  the  North;  but  they  do  want  barriers  to  the  way  of 
discriminatory  freight  rates  removed,  and.  as  that  does  us  good. 
It  will  be  Just  that  many  more  dollars  In  our  pockets  to  buy 
more  of  the  hJgh-prlced  luxury  and  semlluxuary  goods  from  the 
North  and  to  help  us  to  assume  ovu*  full  responslblltty.  social  and 
economic,  in  this  Nation  of  sister  States.  For  a  hundred  years 
the  South  has  had  to  pay  for  the  things  It  bought  from  the  North 
with  dollars— dollars  which  came  to  us  from  our  exported  raw 
products  This  has  worked  a  hardship  on  our  land  and  our  people. 
That  procedure  will  not  continue. 

It  is  stopping  right  now.  Pair  trade  must  t>e  t>y  barter;  If  we 
ars  to  continue  to  buy  things  from  the  North,  they  must  In  a 
larpe  mcastirc  take  their  pay  with  things  from  the  South.  We 
won't  have  International  trade  on  any  other  basis,  and  certatoly 
the  trade  between  the  States  must  be  on  that  basis,  too. 

The  two  great  stumbling  blocks  today  to  expansion  of  indus- 
trial growth  In  the  South  are.  first,  the  distance  from  the  more 
populous  markets  of  the  North  and.  second,  the  South  has  to  pay 
higher  rates  per  mile  for  moving  Its  stuff  than  the  North  has  to 
pay  per  mile  for  moving  their  stuff.  I  prefer  not  to  let  this  fact 
rest  en  my  statement  alone,  and  so  I  am  quoting  you  what  some 
other  people  have  recently  said. 

First,  though,  let  me  say  that  the  textile  interests  of  the  South 
filed  their  protest  to  this  matter  of  discriminatory  freight  rates 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  northern 
railroads.  In  opposing  our  efforts,  filed  the  following  statement: 
"In  many  Instances  such  commodities,  sought  to  be  marketed 
within  official  territory,  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  com- 
modities produced  in  that  territory.  Official  Itoes.  therefore,  are 
in  duty  bound  to  protect  the  geographical  or  other  natural  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  shippers  or  producers  on  their  lines,  and  as 
a  matter  of  Justice  and  equity  they  may  not  be  required  to  Join 
to  such  low  bases  of  Interterritorial  rates  as  to  nullify  or  neu- 
tralize those  natural  advantages." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  against  us.  but  a 
minority  report  was  filed  by  three  of  their  memljers  in  which  they 
said.  "We  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  rate  equality  on  cotton  piece 
goods  Is  not  Justified  on  this  record.  It  is  not  likely  that  sufficient 
evidence  can  be  adduced  to  move  the  Commission  to  prescribe  rate 
equality  for  any  other  commodity." 

Stoce  the  soul  hem  Governors  have  taken  up  this  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  hearings  to 
that  case  have  Just  been  completed  at  Buffalo.  N  Y.  The  opposi- 
tion was  led  by  northern  Governors,  with  Governor  Lehman  of 
New  York  at  the  head.  I  hope  the  philosophy  of  Governor  Clinton 
win  prevail. 

Governor -elect  Frank  Dixon,  of  Alabama,  was  recently  to  Wash- 
ington in  conference  with  the  President  and  he  said.  "The  Presi- 
dent is  convinced  that  the  present  discrimination  in  flztog  freight 
rates  must  be  and  will  be  corrected." 

The  National  Emergency  Council  In  their  recent  report  on  the 
South  said.  "The  South  has  b<>en  forced  for  generations  to  seU  its 
acTlcultural  products  in  an  unprotected  world  market,  and  to  buy 
its  manufactured  goods  at  prices  supported  by  high  tariffs.    Th« 
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South.  In  fact,  has  been  caught  In  a  vise  that  has  kept  It  from 
movtng  along  with  the  main  stream  of  American  economic  life. 
On  tixe  one  hand,  tlie  freigtit  rates  have  hnmpered  Its  industry: 
on  the  other  hand,  our  high  tariff  has  subsidized  industry  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  South.  Penalized 
for  being  rural,  and  handicapped  In  Its  efforts  to  Industrialize,  the 
economic  life  of  the  South  has  been  squeezed  to  a  point  where 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  southern  people  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  market  for  Its  own  indiistrles  nor  an  attractive  market 
lor  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Moreover,  by  curtailing  Imports,  the  tariff  has  reduced  the  abU- 
tty  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  American  cotton  and  other  agricul- 
txiral  exports.  America's  trade  restrictions,  without  sufficient  ex- 
pansion of  our  domestic  markets  for  southern  products,  have  hurt 
the  South  more  than  any  other  re^on." 

The  Honorable  Harry  Hopkins.  W.  P.  A.  Director,  several  weeks  ago 
In  a  Memphis  national  broadcast  hook-up  said.  "Crushed  by  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Incredibly  vicious  period  of  reconstruction,  what 
you  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  face  of  economic  and  political 
handicaps  which  have  prevailed  since  the  War  between  the  States 
constitutes  a  saga  of  human  accomplishment  of  which  you  can 
forever  t>e  proud.  •  •  •  Later  the  freight  rate  structure  was 
planned  to  clinch  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  North  and  the 
East.  It  still  stands  and  today's  rate  differentials  penalize  both 
southern  railroads  and  southern  shippers.  Northern  manufactur- 
ers have  a  rate  advantage  of  about  30  percent  over  southern  manu- 
facturers who  want  to  ship  the  same  products  Into  the  rich  and 
popuIoxiB  North  and  East.  The  tariff  puts  a  double  handicap  on 
tbe^outh.  It  makes  It  difficult  for  foreign  shippers  to  send  goods 
here  in  exchange  for  our  export  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  At 
the  same  time.  It  Increases  the  prices  of  manufactured  products 
which  the  South  must  buy." 

-  The  Honorable  Alf  Landon.  head  of  the  Republican  Party  has 
recently  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  said:  "It  is  evident  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  after  fighting  a  war  to  keep  the  South  In  the  Union, 
unhappily  for  the  Nation,  has  ever  since  pursued  a  tragic  policy, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  keep  the  South  out  of  the  Union." 
Ex-Qovemor  Theodore  Christianson.  of  Minnesota,  recently  in  Ala- 
bama. Is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  South  has  been  dlpcrimlnated 
against  in  that  matter  and  suffered  freight  rate  injustice.  Freight 
rates  should  not  be  geographical,  but  should  be  based  solely  on  the 
cost  of  rendering  the  service  performed." 

The  Honorable  David  Lilienthal,  T.  V.  A.  director.  In  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  money 
that  had  come  into  the  South  from  its  exported  cotton  and  which 
was  spent  for  things  made  in  the  North  had  been  the  basis  of  tlie 
tremendous  Industrial  and  transportation  wealth  of  that  section. 
He  also  said  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the  South 's  exported  cot- 
ton had  been  so  low  that  it  had  left  an  impxiverished  people  and 
an  impoverished  land.  Colliers  on  April  30  said:  "The  Constitu- 
tion says  they  can't  do  It,  but  the  States  are  erecting  trade  barriers 
against  each  other." 

If  the  South  is  an  economic  problem  and  If  there  Is  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  in  the  South,  it  seems  that  we  should  deal  in 
causes  as  well  as  results.  If  the  South  has  been  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Nation  since  the  War  between  the  States,  is  there  any  wonder 
that  today  we  find  In  the  South  the  lowest  expenditure  per  school 
pupil,  the  lowest  paid  school  teachers,  the  greatest  percentage  of 
Illiteracy,  Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  find  the  lowest  farm  Income 
the  lowest  textile  money  inconrxe.  the  lowest  percentage  of  Income 
taxpayers,  the  lowest  per  capita  wealth,  obtainable  anywhere 

We  sometime  overlook  in  thinking  about  our  problems  down 
here  the  tremendous  value  of  our  cottonseed  oil.  I  have  before  me 
a  chart  which  shows  that  In  1937  we  produced  4,000,000  barrels  of 
400  pounds  each  of  cottonseed  oil  and  that  we  Imported  517,000 
barrels.  This  same  chart  Indicates  that  we  imported  about  3.000  000 
barrels  of  other  oils,  including  coconut,  palm  kernel,  peanut,  olive, 
sesame,  obassu.  tea  seed,  rape  seed,  and  sunflower.  We  produced 
domestically  126.000  barrels  of  peanut  oU  and  285.000  barrels  of  soy- 
bean oil.  ' 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  1937  Imports  gotten  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It  lists  the  Imports  of  cotton- 
seed oU  as  194.000,000  pounds  and  of  soybean  oil  as  109  000  000 
pounds.  I  will  not  attempt  to  list  the  others.  These  imported  oils 
are  directly  competitive  with  our  own  cottonseed,  peanut  and  sov- 
bean  oils. 

A  few  years  a£jo  In  the  Interest  of  our  domestic  oils  Congress  put 
duties  on  Imported  oils  including  whale  oil.  These  Imported  oils 
come  through  our  ports,  of  course,  and  go  largely  to  the  Middle 
West  for  processing  Into  salad  dressings,  cooking  fats,  and  soaps 

Cincinnati  is  a  very  large  processing  center  and  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss freight  rates  on  these  imported  oils  from  the  ports  to  Cincin- 
nati In  comparison  with  freight  rates  on  otir  domestic  oils  to 
Cincinnati.  There  Is  a  case  now  pending  tjefcre  the  I.  C  C 
filed  by  southern  cottonseed  crushers  against  railroads  serving  this 
Industry.  The  complaint  Is  that  from  New  Orleans  La  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 828  miles,  the  rate  on  Imported  oU  is  28  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, whereas  the  domestic  oil  takes  a  rate  of  56  cents— Just 
double.  In  other  words,  imported  cottonseed  oils  from  Brazil  and 
the  Orient  moving  through  New  Orleans,  passing  over  exactly  the 
Mme  railroad,  between  exactly  the  same  points.  New  Orleans  and 
Cincinnati,  enjoy  a  rate  of  28  cents,  whereas  the  same  kind  of  oU 
produced  In  this  country,  going  over  the  same  railroad,  between 
the  same  points.  New  Orleans  and  Ctaclnnatl,  pays  56  cents. 
^R^om  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Cincinnati,  1.054  miles,  the  rate  on  Im- 
ported oU  Is  31  cents:  on  domestic  oil,  65  cents.    The  southern 


railroads  claim  they  had  to  put  the  se  rates  on  Imported  oils  In  order 
to  compete  with  rates  put  on  l»y  northern  railroads  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  to  Clncmnatl.     Th«    rate  from  Baltimore  to  Cincin 


natl.  572  mUes,  on  Imported  oils 
York  and  Boston  to  Cincinnati 


s  31  cents.     The  rate  from  New 
41  miles  and  892  miles,  respec- 


tlvely,  is  34  cents.  The  rate  on  \(|hale  oil  from  Boston  to  Cincin- 
nati is  33  cents.  Prom  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  578 
miles,  the  rate  on  domestic  oils  is  46  cents. 

This  case  was  heard  before  Examiner  John  McChord  and  In  this 
record  the  following  statement  was  made :  "In  1934  foreign  vegetable 
oils  came  to  United  States— 741. OC  0,000  poimds.  In  1936  this  had 
grown  to  1.279,000,000  pounds  and  with  further  Increases  in  1937.'* 
The  low  prices  prevailing  for  o\\i  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil 
indicate  that  the  present  duties  are  not  fairly  protective  and 
further  than  that  it  indicates  thi  t  railroad  rates  in  favor  of  Im- 
ported stuff  and  against  the  donestic  product  has  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  niilllfied  the  protective  tariff. 

The  examiner  himself  in  this  case  says:  "It  is  believed  from  the 
evidence  in  the  case  that  the  maintenance  of  the  low  Import  rates 
on  vegetable  oils  described  in  the  complaint  and  the  product  out 
of  wlUch  it  is  made  is  a  distinct  economic  menace  to  complain- 
ants, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  Anlerica  who  are  engaged  in  culti- 
vating and  producing  cottonseed,  cottonseed  oU,  and  other  vegetable 
oils  from  the  product  of  the  farm.' ' 

To  the  credit  of  the  southern  ra  llroads,  an  official  of  the  L  &  N 
Railroad,  testifying  in  behalf  of  aU  southern  carriers,  expressed 
themselves  as  finding  no  obJecOan  to  the  proposiUon  to  estab- 
lish the  imported  and  domestic  ol  rates  on  a  parity  and  to  the 
credit  of  Examiner  McChord  he  las  foimd  that  the  procedures 
complained  of  are  unduly  prejudii  ial  to  and  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory against  complainants  and  al  other  producers  of  domestic 
cottonseed  and  other  oil-bearing  products  and  the  oU  manulac- 
tvured  therefrom,  and  he  has  recom  mended  parity  rates 

This  report  has  been  on  file  wit  i  I.  C.  C.  now  for  some  months. 
The  abuse  has  been  in  effect  for  1 1  long  time  and  continues 

Just  as  the  textile  Industry,  processors  of  cotton  undertook  the 
fight  against  a  discrimination  agiiinst  a  southern  farm  product, 
here  we  also  find  the  processors  of  cottonseed  leading  the  fleht 
against  unfair  freight  rates  imposed  upon  another  southern  fju-m 
product.  I  cotold  go  further  and  menUon  discriminatory  freight 
rates  on  stoves,  on  the  stone  we  dig  out  of  the  ground  In  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  shoes  we  are  tr  ^ing  to  manufacture  in  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia,  and  all  the  rest,  but  the  case  quoted  serves  the 
purpose. 

I  want  to  talk  about  injustices  to  this  cottonseed  product  In 
another  way.  Oleomargarine  is  i  healthful  product.  It  wotild 
naturally  substitute  for  butter,  )ut  It  also  has  a  field  of  its 
own.  Wisconsin  put  a  prohibitiv*  tax  on  oleomargarine  and  be- 
cause of  the  msistence  of  the  daily  mterests  of  the  North  today 
every  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  aiid  retailer  has  to  pay  a  special 
license  tax  of  $400,  $200.  and  $6,  l-espectlvely,  in  order  to  handle 
oleomargarine.  Troublesome  repcrta  of  sales  have  to  be  made 
out.  You  would  almost  think  it  w  as  a  narcotic,  and  if  the  manu- 
facturer puts  yeUow  coloring  in  it  he  has  to  pay  an  extra  10  cents 
per  pound  tax,  and  so  the  dlstrijutor  gives  a  Uttle  package  of 
coloring  With  each  package  of  oleoi  nargarine  so  that  the  customers 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter  ci  n  do  their  own  coloring  There 
Is  no  similar  tax  on  white  butte'  containing  the  same  coloring 
materials.    This  license  tax  Is  outiageous  and  should  come  off 

With  an  Internal  tax  against  our  oleomargarine,  with  a  high 
tariff  tax  against  Imports  of  foreign  butter  and  cheese,  with  India 
Jute  on  the  free  list.  Congressman  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin  tried  to 
Inject  Into  the  present  farm  bill  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
our  land  which  is  taken  out  of  :otton  for  the  raising  of  eggs 
chickens,  milk,  butter,  or  cheese.  b<  sef  or  pork  for  sale,  even  within 
our  own  section. 

Louisiana  is  one  Southern  State  i  hat  has  consistently  believed  in 
tariff  protection.  They  have  asko  1  and  secured  tariff  protection 
on  their  sugar  so  it  is  not  out  of  j  lace  for  me  here  to  discuss  the 
tariff  question. 

Cotton  that  grows  from  Texas  to  Virginia  is  the  only  Importent 
farm  product  that  has  no  protectlc  n.  Senator  Bakkhkad  recently 
said :  -I  am  not  In  favor  of  f orcir  ?  southerners  to  compete  with 
the  starvation  Income  of  peons  an( :  coolies  of  other  covmtrles  "  I 
am  quoting  below  some  statements  and  facts  In  support  of  a  fair 
protection  for  our  home  market  for  cotton  as  against  its  worst  com- 
petitor— Jute. 

The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  for  Southern  States  are  on 
record  and  have  passed  resolutions  favoring  urging  an  adequate 
tariff  on  Jute  and  Jute  products.  Iiwill  refer  you  to  the  procedure 
they  took  when  they  were  asking  f6r  a  fair  tariff  In  protection  for 
their  butterfats  and  other  edible  futs.  They  did  not  ask  for  pro- 
tection for  their  cotton  oils  and  fats  only,  they  asked  for  a  tariff 
on  whAle  oil,  sunflower,  rapesee  1.  perllla,  sesame,  palm  and 
coconut  oils,  and  "an  Import  tax  i)n  all  oils  and  fats  directly  or 
indirectly  competitive  with  all  oili  and  fats  grown  or  produced 
on  American  farms— such  tax  to  le  at  a  level  which  wlU  permit 
domestic  producers  to  market  the  r  complete  output  to  the  do- 
SfSon'^**'*  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *'®^  ^^^  domestic  cost  of  pro- 

,«m.L'^*""i^°/*™*  i^^f ^*"  Federation  at  your  eighteenth  con- 
^foH?t^ni  •Sft'^^''^-  l^^^-'  ^"^  December  passed  the  following 
5^!^  ij^^-i  ^^"^  ^''''^  P^^^°^  °^^^™e  as  curtaUed  market  outleti 
force  American  farmers  to  restrict  the  production  of  farm  products 
mnLi^t^tlf  ^^essary  to  be  consk  tent  with  good  farm  practices, 
includiu*  the  mamtenance  of  a  h  gh  degree  of  soU  fertility,  we 
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urge  that  Federal  laws  and  regulations  restrict  the  importation 
trom  foreigm  countries  of  farm  products  to  such  points  as  is  neces- 
sary to  maintato  the  widest  possible  market  for  domestic  farm 
products  at  fair  price  levels." 

Since  1933  our  cotton  crops  have  been  curtailed  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  had  continually  to  protect  the  price  by  loans  and  other 
methods,  and  during  this  time  Senator  Rttsseu..  of  Georgia,  says 
that  imports  of  Jute  increased  from  517.000,000  pounds  In  1933  to 
716.000.000  pounds  in  1935.  He  showed  that  as  cotton  goes  up 
In  this  country,  Importation  of  this  low-wage  product  also  In- 
creases. The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  March  24.  1937, 
in  speaking  of  the  Jute  Industry  In  India  quoted  from  their  own 
statement:  "The  position  now  Is  that  all  units  of  the  Industry 
will  continue  to  expand  and  increase  their  output  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  demand  which  is  still  on  the  upgrade." 

The  Atlantic  Constitution  on  June  1.  1936.  said:  "Substitution 
of  cotton  for  Jute  In  the  manufacture  of  many  products  would 
be  'new  use'  •  •  •  cotton  could  displace  Jute  completely  from 
every  vise  in  this  country  with  a  resulting  better  manufactvired 
product  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  public." 

The  Alabama  Joxirnal  of  Augxist  27  said:  "Jute  offers  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  tariff  favoritism  with  which  the 
South  has  to  contend.  Jute  is  a  good  place  for  the  South's  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  begin  to  make  their  fight  In  order  to 
get  a  square  deal  for  a  million  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton  per 
year." 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  National  Orange,  said:  "On  such 
matters  as  the  tariff  and  kindred  problems,  the  farmer  has  not 
received  Justice.  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  the  American  market 
for  all  farm  conunoditles  that  can  be  efficiently  produced  in  this 
country.  We  have  too  large  a  free  list.  We  must  not  only  have 
additional  tariff  protection  but  we  must  prevent  unfair  treatment 
of  the  farmer  in  reciprocity  treaties  and  international  trade." 

And  In  May  of  last  year  Mr.  Lynn  R.  Edminster,  Chief  Economic 
Analyst  with  the  Department  of  State,  was  In  Birmingham,  ad- 
dressing the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  he  said:  "The  unvarnished 
truth  concerning  this  uhole  agricultural  import  matter  is  that 
the  bulk  of  agricultural  products  which  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  at  less  than  a  prohibitive  cost  have  long  since  been  barred 
out  of  our  markets  by  high  tariffs."  And  again.  "No  one,  so  far  as 
1  know,  seriously  proposed  that  it  should  be  otherwise," 

And  I  will  quote  Senator  Borah  again,  who  said  on  Augtist  29, 
1936: 

"The  farmers'  prcsjjerity  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  his 
exclusive  right  to  the  American  market.  Put  the  tariff  up,  even  if 
It  amounts  to  an  embargo,  in  order  to  give  the  American  farmer,  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  production,  our  home  market;  then  the  farmer 
will  be  prosperous,  and  not  tmtil  then." 

Congressman  Pclmer,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  net-weight  bill, 
gave  the  following  figures  dealing  with  our  importation  of  Jute 
and  Jute  products:  1892.  260,000.000  pounds,  1900.  400,000.000  pounds; 
1910.  600.000.000  pounds;  and  now  over  a  bilUcn  pounds. 

In  recent  figures  compiled  by  Stein  Hall  &  Co.,  September  20.  1937. 
they  made  the  following  comparison  regarding  production  of  India 
Jute  and  shipment  of  burlap  to  the  United  States:  1935-36 — acres, 
2.181,000;  crops  In  bales.  8.150,000;  1936-37 — acres,  2,822.000;  crops 
In  bales.  10.725,000.  Shipments  of  burlap  alone  to  United  States  of 
America.  1935-36,  906.000,000;   1936-37.  1.150.000,000. 

The  cotton  that  grows  from  Virginia  to  Texas  is  the  only  major 
farm  crop  In  this  country  that  Is  not  protected  by  tariff.  Senator 
RT7SSE1X.  of  Georgia,  last  year  made  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion: he  was  op[>osed  by  a  Senator  from  New  York  because  his 
dairy  farmers  sacked  their  feed  in  burlap  bags.  Burlap  bags  are 
cheaper  than  cottcn  bags,  because  It  Is  made  out  of  India  Jute  grown 
by  people  paid  8.  10.  and  12  cents  a  day.  The  New  York  dairy  farms 
have  a  tariff  cf  7  cents  a  pound  on  their  cheese  and  14  cents  a  pound 
on  their  butter. 

A  Senator  from  Idaho  objected  to  Senator  Russell's  Jute  tariff 
bill  because  his  farmers  sacked  their  potatoes  In  burlap  bags,  and 
yet  there  is  a  tariff  on  potatoes  and  there  is  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound 
on  sugar  to  protect  the  wages  and  profits  of  sugar-beet  growers  of 
Idaho,  end  southern  cotton  farmers  pay  1  cent  a  pound  more  for 
their  sugar,  and  yet  Idaho  doesn't  want  to  vise  cotton  bags  because 
they  can  get  burlap  bags  cheaper,  only  for  one  reason — because  they 
come  from  India,  where  people  work  for  8,  10,  and  12  cents  a  day. 

A  Senator  from  Washington  objected  to  this  tariff  bill  because  he 
has  never  seen  his  grain  in  cotton  bags.  If  cotton  was  fairly  pro- 
tected from  India  Jute  so  that  Washington  farmers  could  get  a 
cottcn  bag  as  cheaply  as  a  burlap  bag,  Washington  farmers  would 
Vise  cotton  bags. 

They  have  a  tariff  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  a  tariff  pro- 
tecting their  salmon,  their  lumber,  their  apples,  their  wheat,  their 
wines  and  their  citrus  fruits  and  the  southern  cotton  farmers 
are  customers  for  all  of  this  stviff. 

Southern  farmers  like  to  grow  cotton,  he  has  been  growing  it 
for  generations,  he  Is  willing  to  even  grow  cotton  and  buy  some 
of  his  focds,  but  if  he  is  to  keep  his  farm  lands  in  cotton,  then 
the  food  farmers  of  the  North  most  certatoly  sack  their  food  and 
feed  in  cotton. 

The  Post  Office  Department  every  year  buys  several  hundred 
thovisand  pounds  of  string  for  tying  up  United  States  mall.  They 
ask  for  bids  for  both  cotton  and  Jute,  and  they  buy  the  Jute  for 
Just  one  reason;  It  Is  cheaper. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  there  Is  this 
plank,  "We  shall  continue,  as  to  the  past,  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  our  farmers  and  manufacttirers  against  unfair  comiietl- 


tlon  and  the  dmnping  on  our  shores  of  commodities  and  groods 
produced  by  cheap  labcn-  and  subsidized  by  foreign  governments." 

In  the  Georgia -Alabama  edition  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  Kural- 
1st,  June  15-30,  1932.  under  the  heading  Jute — an  Enemy  of  Cotton. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cobb,  recently  director  cf  the  southern  division  of 
A.  A.  A.  said:  "All  fibers  are  competitive." 

When  the  farmers  of  California.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  de- 
cided to  begm  growing  long  staple  cotton  a  few  years  ago  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  and  get  a 
7-cents-a-pound  tariff  against  Egyptian  cotton.  The  equivalent  of 
2,000,000  bales  of  our  cotton  Is  coming  to  this  country  every  year 
to  jute  and  Jute  products.  We  are  not  asking,  as  Senator  Boxah 
suggested,  an  embargo  against  this,  but  we  believe  a  fair  tarift 
wovUd  stop  well  over  half  of  It  and  this  would  open  up  an  Ameri- 
can market  for  over  1.000.000  bales  of  American  cotton  and  bring 
into  cur  Treasury  a  tariff  revenue  from  whatever  Jute  that  con- 
tinued to  come  in. 

There  is  a  tariff  on  wheat,  on  com,  oats,  cattle;  a  tariff  on 
butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  a  tariff  on  every  farm  prodvict  except 
the  cotton  that  grows  from  Texas  to  Virginia. 

Our  Government  is  spendtog  mlUions  of  dollars  to  an  effort  to 
establish  parity  income  for  our  cotton  farmers  and  yet  every  effort 
to  increase  the  price  of  cotton  opens  otir  doers  that  much  wider 
for  Increased  quantities  of  this  Jute.  Like  an  umbrella,  the  higher 
the  prices  for  our  cotton  the  higher  the  umbrella  over  this  farm- 
grown  pauper-labor  product. 

Southern  farm  Interests  appreciate  every  helpful  effort  from  our 
National  Government,  but  we  feel  the  need  of  coordinated  effort. 
We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Secretary  Hull;  and  we've  said  before  If  the  time 
ever  comes  or  if  it's  here  now  when  a  southern  man  can  hope  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hull  is  our  1940  candidate. 
In  the  January  15th  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  an  article  about 
Mr.  Hull.  Marquis  James  says  that  the  Secretary's  method  is  to  say 
to  a  covuitry.  "We  will  lower  cur  duty  on  such  and  such  Items 
which  you  have  and  we  need  If  you  will  lower  them  on  such  and 
such  items  which  we  have  and  you  need."  We  are  for  this  100 
percent.  We  even  recognize  the  necessity  of  some  departures. 
Our  textile  mission  to  Japan  last  year  in  friendly  cooperation  estab- 
lished an  arrangement  for  quota  Imports  of  cotton  goods  from  that 
country,  although  we  have  Idle  spindles  and  luiemployed  textile 
workers  and  we  don't  need  a  yard  or  a  pound  of  their  cotton  goods. 
We  think  that  Senator  Cappeh  overstated  the  case  when  he  said 
that  "the  American  farmers  are  being  sold  down  the  river."  Mr. 
James  says  that  these  treaties  have  greatly  Increased  our  export 
trade  in  manufactured  articles,  such  as  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, oil.  refrigerators,  sew^lng  machines,  etc  .  and  that  specific 
tojuries  to  agricultural  producers  are  more  than  recompensed  by 
the  general  gains — the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numtwr" 
theory.  This  is  what  the  tariff-protected  Industries  have  been  tell- 
ing our  exporting  farmers  for  100  years.  They  buy  our  machines, 
tend  them  with  their  cheaper  labor,  and  then  want  to  sell  us  the 
product.  They  have  adopted  our  machine  and  methods  but  not 
our  standards. 

Secretary  Wallace  continues  to  tell  us  that  we  lost  our  exports  for 
cotton  since  1933  becavise  of  lack  of  dollar  exchange  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  Secretary  Hull  teUs  us  that  foreign  customers  found 
dollar  exchange  to  buy  tocreasing  quantities  of  the  manufactured 
articles  listed  above. 

Secretary  Hull  negotiated  a  trade  treaty  with  the  British  Empire. 
We  had  hoped  that  he  would  put  a  quota  on  Jute  products  not  over 
65  percent  of  the  average  imports  for  the  years  1931  to  1935.  inclu- 
sive. We  need  their  rubber  and  their  tin  and  they  need  our  cotton. 
Let's  remove  every  trade  barrier  for  their  free  Interchange. 

In  a  recent  hearing  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  cf  establlsh- 
tog  a  quota  limit  on  Jute  three  governmental  departments  appeared 
in  opposition,  the  State,  Agricultural,  and  LatX)r  D.-parlmcnu,  from 
whom  cotton  farmers  and  textile  workers  have  every  right  to  expect 
all  possible  help — from  the  Labor  Department  protection  for  textile 
workers'  Jobs:  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  protection  for 
cotton's  home  market;  and  from  the  Department  of  State  true 
reciprocity — swapping  only  what  each  nation  has  in  overabundance 
that  the  other  needs.     Cotton  fighting  for  lU  life  against  paper  and 

rayon — home  products and  then  to  addition  this  unfair  fight 

against  Jute. 

In  a  senatorial  debate  in  Congress  on  April  IS,  Senator  Bank.uxao. 
of  Alabama,  made  the  following  statement.  This  statement  of  the 
Senator  came  during  the  debate  on  an  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  $547,917,500.  Tlie  appropriation  carried 
the  provision  that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  ehould  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  or  butter  substitute  for 
food.  Senator  Gkoscc.  of  Georgia,  suggested  an  amendment  that 
no  part  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  unless  at  the 
request  of  the  veteran  or  on  the  prescription  of  a  doctor,  but  even 
this  proposal  was  defeated. 

Senator  Bankkeas  said:  "A  few  days  ago  there  was  proposed  a 
tariff  on  Jute,  a  commodity  raised  to  India,  the  pauper  labor  there 
displacing  over  2.000,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  American  market. 
Where  did  the  Senator  and  the  other  Senators  from  the  dairy 
States  stand  when  the  question  of  a  cent  or  two  upon  a  bag  here 
and  there  for  potatoes  or  something  else  was  before  us?  •  •  • 
The  Senator  asks  about  a  tariff  on  cottonseed  oil.  Unhappily  the 
southern  cotton  farmers  have  not  received  protection  against  the 
importation  of  cottonseed  oil  similar  to  the  protection  the  wheat 
growers,  the  barley  growers,  and  the  ost  growers  to  the  West  bave 
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^xtcetred.  They  hsTe  not  received  protection  on  raw  cotton:  they 
have  not  recetved  protection  on  manufactiired  cotton.  Our  coun- 
try has  been  flooded  with  nnportatlons  of  cheap  Japanese  cotton 
goods  during  the  past  few  years.  Southern  cotton  producers  have 
bad  no  sort  of  protection,  while  the  agricultural  Interests  and  the 
producers  In  every  other  part  ol  the  United  States  have  demanded 
the  American  market  for  the  American  famxers  *  *  *.  Since  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate  I  have  seen  the  western  farmers  and  the 
Eouthern  farmers  marching  together  In  a  common  Interest,  stand- 
ing hy  each  other,  helping  each  other  so  far  as  they  were  asUng 
fw  the  right  thing.  But,  Mr.  President,  unhappily  I  do  not  see 
any  opening  In  the  clouds  that  have  been  hanging  over  us  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  so  long  as  any  sort  of  sacrifice  is  in- 
volved. It  is  very  fine  If  we  can  all  sit  back  In  peace  and  com- 
placency and  say,  'Yes;  we  are  standing  together.  It  will  not  cost 
us  anything.  We  have  what  we  need.  Now  we  will  go  along  with 
you  fellows  unless  it  costs  us  something.  Then  we  will  sepa- 
rate." •  V  •  I  liave  no  purpose  to  Injure  the  dairymen;  there 
are  too  many  good  ones  all  over  America;  but,  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  have  to  injure  any  group  of  people  In  order  to  make  possible 
the  use  of  food  such  as  this,  which  can  be  used  healthfully  by 
millions  of  American  people  who  can  get  none  or  not  enough  of 
high-priced  butter." 

I  should  like  to  refer  again  to  the  three  points  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  your  attention  In  this  paper. 

First.  The  things  which  we  can  do  for  ourselves — ^better  cotton- 
seed, more  Intelligent  use  of  our  land,  and  the  encouragement  to- 
ward and  support  of  local  mdustry. 

Second.  The  necessity  for  the  removal  of  freight-rate  barriers 
and  injustices. 

Third.  The  removal  of  the  internal  tariff  against  cottonseed  oil, 
and  equal  tariff  protection  for  this  product.  Cotton  fiber  and 
cotton  goods  need  the  help  of  all  who  are  Interested  In  helping  the 
South,  and  In  helping  the  South  helping  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  may  be  of  more  than 
passing  Interest  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  progress  being  made  by  my  own  city  of  Tacoma, 
Wash^  in  the  field  of  public  ownership  of  power.  Tacoma  is 
a  city  which  for  years  has  enjoyed  the  cheapest  electric  light 
and  power  rates  In  the  coimtry.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  on  the  Tacoma  municipally  owned  power  system 
which  appeared  In  the  issue  of  the  Tacoma  Sunday  Ledger 
of  January  1.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
ivinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Tacoma  Sunday  Ledger  of  January  1.  1939) 
TuaM  OK  YoTTH  Lights!     Chkapbst  ik  U.  S.  A.  Hsaa — New  Lower 
Rates  or  Tacoma  MxrsjciP/iL  Light  Department  in  Erracx  To- 
DAT — Statistician  Tbixs  How  IifEZPRNsnrs  Power  Is 

Tacoma 's  light  and  power  rate  for  domestic  consumption,  already 
lowest  In  the  world,  becomes  still  lower,  effective  today. 

Under  the  new  rate  Tacoma  users  will  pay  per  month  4%  cents 
for  the  first  20  kilowatt-hours.  1  cent  per  kilowatt -hoiu:  for  the  next 
400.  and  one-half  cent  for  all  additional.  The  reduction  will  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  about  11  percent  In  average  monthly  bills,  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Ira  S.  Davlsson.  who  announced  the  new  rate 
schedule  recently.  He  also  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a  further 
reduction  wUl  be  possible  in  1940.  The  reduced  rates  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  favorable  financial  condition  of  the  city  light 
department  and  the  fact  that  the  department's  bond  redemption 
schedule  has  been  eased  considerably  In  recent  months. 

To  bring  home  to  Tacomans  the  lowness  of  their  light  and  power 
rates,  the  News  Tribune  asked  Vlvan  Jones,  rate  engineer  and 
statistician  for  the  city  light  department,  to  reduce  some  typical 
light  and  power  uses  m  the  average  Tacoma  home  to  an  act\ial 
cost  baste. 


ERSTBSN  PAPEKS  nXASE  COPT 

For  instance,  consider  that  baser  lent  light  which  is  so  apt  to  be 
left  burning.  Discovered  after  an  lour's  unnecessary  lUumlnation. 
what  has  it  cost?  Approximately  one -seventeenth  of  1  cent,  ac* 
ccrding  to  Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  aasvmiing  it  is  the  usual  60-watt 
globe  and  figuring  the  rate  at  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  which  will 
apply  (beginning  January  1)  after  the  first  20  hours  of  consump- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  60-watt  light,  whether  it  be  in  the  base- 
ment or  on  the  back  porch,  can  le  burned  nearly  17  hours  for  1 
cent.  You  can  leave  the  porch  light  on  all  night  and  every  night 
for  a  month  at  a  total  cost  of  about  18  cents. 

An  electric  clock  will  consume  IVi  kilowatt-hours  of  current 
In  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  I'i  centii.  Likewise,  an  electric  fan  can 
be  operated  30  hours  for  1  cent.  Invasions  from  Mars  via  radio 
come  a  little  higher,  Mr.  Jones  fig  urlng  the  average  set  consumes 
about  8  kilowatt-hours  of  cvureni    a  month,  or  8  cents  worth. 

Electric  irons  are  estimated  to  x>nsume  4  cents  worth  of  cur- 
rent per  month  in  the  average  home.  And  turning  from  heat  to 
cold,  to  emphasize  electricity's  rajige  of  uses,  the  average  refrig- 
erator uses  from  20  to  40  hours  of  current  a  month  at  a  cost  of 
that  many  cents. 

ELECTRIC    RANGE    |1.30    A    MONTH 

The  kitchen  range  begins  to  ma  into  real  money,  the  cost  of 
preparing  some   90   meals   being  figured   at   $1.25   to   $1.30.    Mr. 

Jones  fails  to  state  whether  this  ificludes  any  baked  beans.  Sew- 
ing-machine operation  is  practically  a  gift  from  the  light  depart- 
ment for  the  estimate  of  an  averftge  month's  operating  power  is 
a  lone  kilowatt-hour,  or  1  cent. 


Two    relatively    expensive    itema 


water  heaters  and  oil  furnaces,  tie  former  estimated  at  $1.88  to 
$2.63  a  month  and  the  latter  at  ^  to  62  Vi  cents  a  month.    But, 
on  the   other  hand.  If  you  have 
dishwasher  for  fear  it  wUl  require 
longer.     Mr.  Jones  assures  us  that 


hesitated  to  install  an  electrio 
too  much  current,  hesitate  no 
such  a  machine  wUl  wash  the 


dishes  three  times  a  day  for  a  m^nth  and  add  less  than  3  cents 
to  the  month's  bill. 

The  next  time  you  are  In  doubt  whether  to  leave  the  porch 
light  burning  you  might  as  well  leave  it  on.  The  neighbors  will 
appreciate  the  added  illumination  and  the  only  ones  who  will 
object  will  be  the  young  lady  of  the  bouse  and  her  escort  whea 
they  finally  get  back  from  the'  dan<  e. 


Foreign  Relations 


of   home   electricity   cost   are 
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ADIAESS  BY  HON.   ALFRED   M.  'lANDON  AT  TOPEKA,    KANS., 

JANUABY121,  ld39 


Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  speecn  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon,  ol 
Kansas,  on  the  subject  of  foreltn  relations,  delivered  Satur- 


We  Americans  are  citizens  first 
afterward.    That  is  our  view  to  a 
of  internal  Importance.     Portunat^y 
degree  when  the  country  is 
lems.    I  take  such  a  view  in  ^ 
tlonal  questions  confronting  us, 


le  Kansas  Press  Association 

T  of  the  United  States  dele- 

of  American  States  at  Lima, 

to  express  my  appreciation 


day  night,  January  21,  before 
at  Topeka,  Kans. 

Governor  Landon  was  a  mem 
gation  to  the  Eighth  Conferenci 

Peru.    In  this  connection  I  wi _,^ 

of  the  excellent  work  accomplia  led  at  Lima  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  and  his  associates ;  also  my  pride  as  a 
Kansan  in  the  share  that  Gt^ernor  Landon  took  in  the 
proceedings 

I  believe  that  the  views  expressed  by  Governor  Landon  in 
his  Topeka  speech  are  worthy  o '  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Jiave  Governor  Landon's  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  thfc  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


conf  r<  nted 
discissing 


and  Republicans  or  Democrats 

reasonable  degree  on  questions 

it  is  true  to  an  even  greater 

by  difflcult  foreign  prob- 

very  dangerous  Interna- 
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Troublous  world  conditions  2  years  ago  convinced  me  that  a 
Folid  American  front  was  vitally  Important  then — that  It  would 
become  even  more  important  in  the  future.  As  a  nation  our  posi- 
tion is  so  much  stronger  if  we~  all  stand  together,  regardless  of 
politics,  when  outside  pressure  or  outside  Int^^rference  threatens. 
So  I  pledged  our  President  my  support  in  the  delicate  and  difflcult 
foreiiTn  problems  that  would  confront  his  administration. 

At  the  time  of  the  Panay  incident  a  year  ago  I  renewed  that 
pledge.  That  was  again  my  view  vhen  I  accepted  service  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  dPlegaticn  to  the  Eighth  Conference 
of  American  States  at  Lima.  It  Is  more  evident  every  day  that  we 
are  dealing  en  this  hemisphere  wlih  the  equivalent  of  what  has 
occvirred   in  Europe. 

Democracy  suffered  a  serious  blew  at  Munich.  Representative 
government  sustained  a  loss  of  prestige.  The  result  of  the  Lima 
conference  was  the  statement  in  broad  principles  of  the  unity 
essential  among  the  American  governments  m  order  to  rebuild 
that  prestige.  But  the  ultimate  success  of  what  was  accomplished 
at  Lima  rests  upon  the  speciHc  application  of  these  principles. 

Most  of  the  m'^mbers  of  the  Lima  conference  delegation  were 
Interested  in  learning  first-hand  to  what  extent  Nazi.  Communist, 
cr  Fascist  nations  had  actually  penetrated  the  economic  and  po- 
litical life  of  our  neighbors  of  Central  and  South  America. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  find  out  that  totalitarian  propoganda  had 
had  its  effect.  Rumors  and  reports  about  the  extent  and  vigor  of 
those  efforts  have  not  been  overemphasized.  A  fascinating  and 
dangerous  maze  of  propaganda  and  intrigue  has  been  directed 
against  us  and  against  our  democratic  ideals  in  those  republics. 

For  example,  American  news  agencies  are  now  putting  up  a  hard 
fight  for  existence.  German  and  Italian  news  services  are  of!ered 
to  the  newspapers  of  Souih  America  at  practically  no  cost  to  the 
users.  The  major  costs  are  defrayed  by  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  Gov- 
ernments of  Eurcpe.  These  services  are  a!most  as  good  as  the 
American  from  a  news  standpoint.  And  they  afford  the  sponsors 
an  exceUent  opportunity  to  put  over  their  propaganda.  Radio 
facilities  are  being  employed  in  the  .same  way,  and  for  the  same 
purposes. 

But  even  despite  such  effective  and  dangerous  means,  the  success 
of  totalitarian  propaganda  Is  being  exaggerated  by  many  writers. 
Despite  the  inroads  of  this  propaganda  the  general  run  of  feeling 
In  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us  Is  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
In  all  frankness,  however,  there  is  a  disposition  there  to  blame  us 
for  what  does  or  doesn't  happen.  And  today  the  foreign  dictators 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  stimulate  this  feeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  lack  of  effort  to  understand  the  country  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Strait  of  MagcUan  ts  anxazlng  and  tragic.  Otn- 
Ecbools  should  be  placing  more  emphasis  on  our  relations  with 
the  people  to  the  south  of  us. 

I  am  afraid  that  In  the  past  much  of  the  effort  toward  such  an 
understanding  has  been  m.ade  by  our  sister  American  republics 
rather  than  by  us.  There  are  instances  of  serious  indiscretions  on 
the  part  of  our  people.  Some  were  prcmptexl  by  good  motives, 
some  were  not.  We  have  meddled  in  matters  that  primarily  wore 
not  our  business  and  have  steered  clear  of  other  matters  which 
vitally  concerned  us. 

Our  conception  of  South  and  Central  American  dictators  is  one 
source  of  misunderstanding.  To  most  of  us  a  dictator  Is  a  dic- 
tator. Some  of  our  sister  American  republics.  It  Is  true,  do  not 
enjoy  our  ideas  of  representative  governments.  But  neither  do 
they  have  the  kind  of  dictatorship  that  prevails  in  the  totalitarian 
countries.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  American  nations  has  made 
state  slaves  out  of  its  citizens  In  the  same  sense  as  has  Russia, 
Germany,  or  Italy. 

The  conference  at  Lima  was  a  splendid  example  of  how  democracy 
works.  It  laid  the  basis  for  a  better  understanding  among  the  21 
American  nations  which  took  part.  This  closer  relationship  is 
vitsOly  imixotant  to  the  seciu-ity  of  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  this  hemisphere. 

And  It  did  not  consist  merely  in  the  formal  signing  of  the 
declaration  of  Lima.  Equally  important  were  the  personal  contacts 
from  which  developed  a  f tiller  and  more  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  each  others'  problems. 

A  group  In  America  is  mcst  vocal  In  the  praise  of  communistic 
experiments  and  In  condemnation  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  forms. 
We  hear  much  from  them  about  the  dictatorial  forms  of  govern- 
ments to  the  south  of  us.  We've  heard  relatively  little  about  the 
Communist  Government  of  Mexico. 

When  the  large  haciendas  were  first  broken  up  In  Mexico,  most 
Americans  felt  it  was  a  jiist  and  wise  policy.  An  enduring  civili- 
sation can  only  be  built  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  man 
who  works  it.  But  that  was  not  the  ultimate  result.  The  land 
was  not  returned  to  the  individual.  It  was  made  conununal.  The 
peonage  was  simply  transferred  from  the  haciendas  to  the  govern- 
ment.    And  a  worthwhile  social  project  has  been  sidetracked. 

The  result  has  been  mcst  unsatisfactory — ^unsatisfactory  both 
from  the  standp>olnt  of  production  on  the  land  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  remuneration  to  the  men  and  women  who  work  it. 
The  proof  of  that  statement  lies  in  this  astonishing  fact:  Mexico 
Is  on  an  import  basis  for  basic  agricultural  products. 

The  most  Important  results  of  the  Lima  conference  were  to 
strengthen  the  United  States  in  its  international  relationships;  to 
cement  stronger  tiep  among  the  nations  In  the  two  Americas;  to 
strengthen  representative  governments  la  the  struggle  with  Xiut 
tctalitarlan  powers. 


There  Is  an  Intense  struggle — alnusst  one  of  death  grips — be- 
tween aU  democracy  and  the  totalitarian  countries.  Thl«  clash 
may  never  come  to  open  military  violence,  but  It  Is  Just  as  bttter 
and  Just  as  re^,  nonetheless.  It  Is  an  economic  war.  based  <m 
new  methods  of  eccncmlc  penetration.  These  new  methods  are 
Just  as  dangerous  to  representative  government  as  new  v»x  ma- 
chines. Jobs  and  opportumty  for  millions  of  free  men  are  at 
stake.    And.  in  this  struggle  it  is  imi>ortant  that  we  face  reality. 

The  totalitarian  powers  of  which  I  speak  are  making  some  tem- 
porary Inroads.  In  the  first  place,  these  powers  are  absolutely 
unscrupulous.     Humanity  means  nothing  to  them. 

It  bolls  down  to  this;  We  in  the  democracies  are  competing  ss 
an  aggregation  of  free  individuals;  the  totalitarian  countries  are 
competing  as  an  aggregation  of  state  slaves.  We  are  working  less 
and  playing  more — they  are  working  more  and  playing  less.  To 
us  liberty  is  all  important  and  world  competition  Is  incidental: 
to  them  liberty  means  nothing  and  their  success  In  world  trade 
Is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  So  long  as  this  goes  on  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  new  kind  of  compeUtlon  that  we  cannot  safely 
Ignore. 

Hence,  until  the  totalitarian  powers  crack  up  under  the  eco- 
nomic strain  there  Is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  the  democratic 
powers  are  receiving  no  quarter  in  tills  conflict  being  ttirust  upon 
them. 

But  In  facing  our  realities  we  cannot  count  on  such  a  crack-up 
in  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  years  Some  of  our  best  econ- 
omists predicted  7  years  ago  that  Japan  could  not  stand  her 
financial  strain  for  2  years.  They  said  20  years  ago  that  Russia 
couldn't  last.  They  predicted  that  Italy  couldn't  hold  out.  They 
said.  too.  that  Germany  couldn't  last.  But  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances they're  still  going  strong. 

In  taking  stock  of  realities.  I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  brutality  of  com- 
munism and  nazl-lsm.  But.  in  considering  this  great  struggle 
between  these  theories  of  government,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  cold-blocdsd  brutality  by  which  these  two  "isms"  operate. 
In  business  and  in  politics  It  Is  always  a  serious  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  other  fellow.  In  dealings  between  government*  such 
a  mistake  has  been  fatal  to  a  nation.  That  Is  particularly  true 
when  two  theories  of  government  are  involved.  Therefore.  I  feel 
It  Is  essential  to  national  preservation  that  we  do  not  under- 
estimate the  totalitarian  powers. 

The  greatest  threat  to  us  today  Is  from  within.  It  comes  at  s 
time  when  the  republican  form  of  government  is  being  sttscked 
all  over  the  world  from  without. 

Upon  this  Internal  discord  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists 
are  basing  their  hopes  and  forming  their  plans.  And  these  bloody 
"isms"  see  alike  in  their  fight  up>on  representative  government. 
They  aim  to  take  advantage  of  every  mistake  we  make.  Mortal 
enemies  though  they  are,  they  have  one  thing  in  common:  They 
despise  and  hate  all  democracy.  Their  leaders  believe  that,  after 
all.  there  are  jurt  two  theortes  of  government,  and  these  two  can- 
not exist  indefinitely  alongside  of  one  another.  On  the  one  hand 
is  representative  government.  It  stands  for  freedom  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand  are  the  totalitarian  forms.  All  stand  for  a 
complete  enslaving  of  their  populations.  So  democracy  Is  the 
common  enemy. 

Totalitarian  powers  do  not  want  democracy  to  work — ^they  can- 
not afford  to  have  it  work.  Therefore,  the  technique  of  thousands 
of  agitators  the  world  over,  and  especially  In  America.  Is  to  not 
give  it  a  chance  to  work.  No  opporttinity  is  overlooked  for  proving 
that  democracy  Is  decadent,  therefore  will  not  and  cannot  function. 

The  Communists,  for  Instance,  do  not  want  labor  disputes  peace- 
ably settled.  They  do  not  want  to  see  the  democratic  countries  en- 
Joying  prosperity.  Lenin  has  said  the  greatest  enemy  of  communism 
Is  contentment. 

Fortunately  for  communism,  there  Is  a  8Cho<^  of  thought  la 
America  that  calls  everyone  who  fights  against  ths  evils  of  our 
economic  and  political  life  a  Communist.  At  the  other  extreme 
there  Is  another  school  that  calls  everyone  falling  to  line  up  with 
Its  particular  methods  of  change  and  reform  s  reactionary. 

The  air  is  filled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  both.  Both  play  the  game 
as  all  the  totalitarian  powers  would  wish  them  to  pilay  it.  Those 
t£ctlcs  tend  to  Inflame  one  group  or  class  against  another.  The 
real  Communists  do  everything  they  can  to  fan  this  flame  Into 
disunity.  AU  the  while  they  predict  the  fall  of  capitalism  and 
democracy. 

The  President  has  urged  solidarity.  He  has  pointed  out  the  Im- 
portance of  a  solid  front  in  all  otir  foreign  relations.  In  that  I 
heartily  agree  with  him.  I  think  I  have  proven  that  I  Intend  to 
go  along  with  the  President  as  far  as  I  can  whenever  my  doing  so 
vlll  help  make  unity  possible.  Everyone  recognizes  that  no  rea- 
sonable man  would  support  any  Chief  Executive  blindly  In  either 
foreign  or  domestic  policies. 

However,  his  plea  for  solidarity  thust  not  only  be  made  to  the 
American  people  at  large.  It  must  be  made  In  particular  to  mem- 
bers of  his  own  ednunistratlon.  The  use  of  class  hatred  ss  a 
political  weapon  must  stop.  At  least  class  hatred  cannot  be  used 
If  we  are  to  pull  together  in  meeting  either  difficult  foreign  slttia- 
tlons  or  domestic  problems. 

The  President  Is  preparing  to  meet  military  aggression.  He 
pleads  for  unity  In  meeting  It.  Every  true  American  Is  with  htm 
100  percent  in  any  program  of  adequate  preparedness.     X  believe. 


'■H 
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bcwcTcr.  there  is  a  legitimate  question  about  what  constitutes 
re-^sonable  preparedness.  And  the  country  is  entitled  to  know 
nxre  about  It,  especially  In  view  of  the  now  all  to  apparent  ad- 
ministration's trial  balloons  on  national  defense  which  preceded 
the  President's  meesage.  Trial  balloons  have  their  place  in  our 
domestic  political  life.  They  have  no  place  In  dealing  with  such 
highly  inflammable  subjects  as  foreign  aflalrs  and  national  de- 
fense. If  the  Chief  Executive  had  made  his  advance  publicity  on 
national  defense  consistent  with  the  program  he  actually  proposed 
to  Congress,  he  would  have  avoided  an  unfcrt\inate  situation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

If  there  Is  another  world  war  It  is  going  to  be  waged  by  totali- 
tarian nationals  against  nations  believing  primarily  as  we  do.  Our 
idetw  and  views  stand  In  the  way  of  totalitarian  ambitions.  If  we 
are  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  ravages  of  such  a  war.  whether 
vre  are  directly  Involved  m  the  Une  of  Are  or  not,  we  must  make 
our  democracy  impregnable. 

ObTiotialy  we  must  strengthen  our  armed  forces  to  whatever 
level  may  be  necessary  for  defense.  I  am  sure  we  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  In  carrylntj  out  an  orderly  and  Intelligent  plan  of 
military  defense.  But  I  am  equally  sure  we  are  not  willing  to 
spend  millions  on  a  helter-ekelter  progrBm.  whipped  up  to  satisfy 
the  taysterls  of  the  moment.  Above  all.  we  are  not  willing  to  spend 
one  cent  few  a  defense  that  Is  merely  another  name  fc«:  Government 
ptunp  pruning. 

Bight  now  we  are  confronted  by  another  fight — a  fJght  that  Is 
real,  InvolTtng  all  representative  forms  af  government  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  economic  war  which  ts  now  being  waged 
against  all  democracy  by  the  totalitarian  powers.  That  means  we 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  In  that  war.  However,  the 
same  basic  preparation  against  economic  warfare  will  be  equally 
Important  against  any  military  threat. 

A  sound  fiscal  policy  is  prerequisite  to  preparation  for  military 
or  naval  defense.  It  Is  prerequisite,  as  well,  to  preparation  for 
economic  conflict.  In  any  war.  modem  or  ancient,  the  coxintry 
with  the  soundest  finances  and  the  greatest  natural  resources 
possessed  an  undeniable  advantage. 

In  today's  modem  warfare  financial  reserves  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  military  reserves.  It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  national  de- 
fense to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis  as  it  is  to  be  on  a  sound 
military  and  naval  basis.  Our  Government  cannot  continue, 
hoping  for  the  future  breaks  financially,  any  more  than  It  dares  to 
gamble  on  the  lack  of  necessity  for  military  defense.  Any  govern- 
ment, head  over  heels  in  debt.  Is  In  a  bad  position  to  defend 
Itself. 

We  have  had  an  unbalanced  Budget  for  bo  long  the  people  are 
being  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  They  are  becoming 
so  accustomed  to  the  present  policies  of  deferred  payment  spend- 
ing, some  even  think  these  policies  of  placing  a  debt  on  every 
piece  of  property  and  every  man's  wages  can  be  continued  year 
after  year  without  endangering  our  economic  structure.  The 
deficit  spending  by  the  national  administration  If  continued  will 
be  the  means  of  destroying  all  the  good  and  all  the  progress  that 
has  been  accomplished  In  generations.  It  Is  a  temptation  to  the 
totalitarian  powers  to  mistake  our  sleazy  government  house- 
keeping for  real  weakness.  We  must  start  now.  cutting  down 
wasteful  expenditures,  and,  if  necessary,  raise  new  taxes  to  bring 
expenses  and  Income  closer  together.  This  is  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  reality  for  the  American  people  to  face. 

In  previous  messages  the  President  has  always  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced  the  following  year  In 
his  last  Budget  message  he  even  abandons  that  hope.  If  this 
continues.  I  want  to  venture  one  prediction:  No  matter  how  badly 
off  you  may  feel  you  are  today,  there  Is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  In  the  United  States  who  won't  be  vone  off  If  Immediate 
efforts  are  not  made  to  brmg  that  Budget  into  balance. 

It  is  Just  as  vital  to  national  safety  to  strengthen  a  nation's 
economic  and  financial  system  as  it  is  to  strengthen  Its  military 
system.  To  do  one  without  the  other  is  to  neglect  the  funda- 
mentals of  national  defense.  Our  President  sees  the  necessity  for 
adequate  naval  and  military  defense.  But  even  after  6  years  of 
faUure  to  restore  employment  and  prosperity  he  has  failed  to  see 
the  vital  need  for  sound  Oovemment  finances.  This  is  tragic 
Indeed  for  our  country. 

C'ur  greatest  immediate  danger  Is  not  from  military  attack.  Our 
greatest  immediate  dangers  are  from  the  ectmomlc  Invasion  of  the 
world  by  the  totalitarian  powers,  from  class  hatred  and  name 
caaing  growing  Into  disunity  at  home,  and  from  reckless  spending 
to  ruin,  leading  to  moimting  debts  and  deficits.  The  present  state 
Of  world  affairs.  Instead  of  being  a  justification  for  continued 
deficits,  is  a  mandate  for  a  balanced  Budget. 

If  we  are  to  meet  these  dangers,  we  must  present  a  solid  front 
not  only  abroad  but  at  home.  We  must  work  together  in  over- 
coming our  own  preat  domestic  difflcultiee.  Unemployment,  ruin- 
ous farm  prices,  demoralized  business,  continue  to  be  our  first 
questions  to  be  ans^^-ered.  Most  certainly  these  questions  must 
not  be  sidetracked  for  the  new  program  of  national  defense.  We 
must  bring  about  a  balance  between  government  income  and 
expendltxires.  These  things  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  hold  the 
bult^ark  for  democracy. 

If  democracy  meets  with  defeat.  It  wHl  not  be  because  of  Its 
Inherent  defects.  It  will  be  because  the  democratic  nations  have 
not  been  vigorous  and  feartees  in  their  leadersliip.  It  will  be 
becaiiae  America  has  refused  to  face  reality. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Monday,  January  23  (.legislatiA  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

19, 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  n  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  January  18.  1939,  enUtl^d  "Gold— A  Business  Restora- 
tive." 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folloivs: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  18,  19391 

COLD — A.   BUSIKISS  RBSTORATTVK 

President  Roosevelt  rode  into  ofQf;e  In  1933  on  a  wave  of  fear  set  in 
motion  by  3  years  of  severe  buslne^  depression.  That  fear  reached 
Its  climax  shortly  after  the  InaUgtiration,  when  all  b£uiks  were 
closed,  markets  were  paralyzed,  an|l  business,  except  public  utilities 
and  the  trades  serving  immediate  consumption,  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill.  The  first  two  steps  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  were 
taken  promptly  and  with  assurande:  The  banks  were  reopened  and 
the  gold  standard  for  the  currency  was  abandoned. 

Reopening  the  banks  did  mu^h  to  soothe  nerves,  to  restore 
confidence,  and  to  make  possible  the  resumption  of  business. 
The  wisdom  of  going  off  gold  it  that  time  is  more  debatable 
BO  far  as  the  Immediate  effects  were  concerned.  Certainly,  the 
sequence  of  repudiation  and  the  abrogation  of  contracts  to  pay  in 
gold  or  the  equivalent  amount  Df  currency,  as  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  a  blow  to  conf  dence. 

Another  and  far  more  severe  blow  was  administered  in  January 
1934,  when  the  Thomas  amendment  to  the  1933  Farm  Relief  Act 
Invested  the  President  with  author  ty  to  reduce  at  will  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  by  as  much  as  i  0  percent  of  the  old  standard  of 
$20.67  an  ounce.  The  act  was  pissed  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
prove  more  effective  as  a  means  of  inflating  commodity  prices  than 
had  been  the  experiments  of  the  p  receding  few  months  in  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  gold  at  an  arbitrary  price  In  dollars  fixed 
dally. 

Acting  xmder  authority  given  to  him  under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  President  Roosevelt  cut  1  he  gold  value  of  the  dollar  by 
approxunately  40  percent,  raising  t  tie  price  of  gold  to  $35  an  ounce 
The  act  also  gave  to  the  President  luthority  which  he  has  not  exer- 
cised, to  issue  up  to  $3.000.000,00(  i  in  greenbacks.  Both  ctirrency 
devaluation  and  the  greenback  issue  were  authorized  as  the  princi- 
pal means  needed  to  restore  the  ccmmodity  price  level  to  that  pre- 
vailing in  1926.  Cutting  the  dollai's  value  was  of  a  nattire  entirely 
different  from  the  early  banking  acd  cinrency  measures,  which  were 
taken  with  the  idea  of  quieting  U  ars  of  a  complete  monetary  and 
business  collapse.  ' 

It  was  hoped   by  the  administration  that  devaluation   of  the 
doUar    would    Increase    our   forelgi     trade,    encourage    a    revival    of 
business  enterprise,  restore  real-eitate  values  by  relieving  debtors 
of  a  portion  of  their  obligations,  stimulate  a  broad  rise  in  prices.^ 
and  so  quicken  the  business  pace.    As  a  price  restorative,  tinkering 

with  the  dollar  has  failed.    The  r -  -   ■       -     -  » 

of  wholesale  commodity  prices,  or 
77  percent  of  the    1926  average 
bottom  of  the  1932  depression.     '_ 
extent  than  might  have  been  exi 
forces. 

As  a  bushiess  stimulus  the  fluting  dollar  and  the  constant 
menace  of  a  further  cut  In  its  gojd  value  clearly  have  done  more 
.?^J^*^  ^°°^-  ''*®  undervalued  dollar  was  principally  respon- 
6  ble  for  the  shipment  to  this  cduntry.  with  a  terrifically  defla- 
tionary effect  upon  world  commodity  prices  and  upon  world  trade 
of  approximately  $10,000,000,000  Iti  gold. 

The  Federal  deficits  each  year.  Involving  "pump  priming"  out- 

.^l  ^  covered  by  the  creation  of  bank  credit,  have  combined 
With  the  increased  supply  of  monetary  gold  to  build  up  an  enor- 
mous pUe  of  potential  Inflationary  material.  It  has  not  been 
used.  It  has  made  no  appeal  to  speculative  imagination  or  busi- 
ngs enterprise;  It  has  only  dlmlilshed  confldence,  which  la  the 
substance  of  prosperity.     Buslnesi  could  improve  rapidly  at  the 


lureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index 

a  paper -dollair  basis,  stands  at 

ainst  about  60  percent  at  the 

at  is  a  reboiind  of  even  smaller 

:ted  from  natural  recuperative 


present  price  levels  and  resolve  the 
Government  Budget  deficits  if  fear 


•That  fear  centers  upon  the  flaitlng  doUar.     The  way  to  stop 


It  is  to  restore  the  mooring  lines 
price  of  $20.67  an  ovmce  would  be 


;o  gold.     Restoration  of  the  old 
boo  deflationary  to  be  politically 


practicable,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  legal  stabUlzation  of  the 
dollar  at  the  present  price  of  $35    tn  ounce,  repeal  of  authority  in 


problems  of  unemployment  and 
of  the  future  could  be  downed. 
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the  President  to  cut  the  gold  content  (which  expires  on  Jime  30) 
and  of  the  greenback  issue  clause  could  not  be  accomplished  to 
the  great  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  Treastiry  owns  almost  fifteen  billions  In  gold,  and  the  cur- 
rency circulation  is  less  than  seven  billions.  With  a  restatement 
of  currency  and  credit  policy  along  sound  lines,  there  would  be 
no  incentive  to  hoard  gold:  but  on  the  contrary,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  would  have  to  work  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
tecticn  of  the  gold  dollar.  Balancing  the  Budget,  economy  in 
government,  would  then  become  matter-of-fact  necessity  and  not 
matters  of  political  expediency. 


National  Representation  for  the  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  23  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OF  KANSAS,  DELIVERED 
AT  NATIONAL  MEETING  OF  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  JANUARY  19.  1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  National  Representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Capper]  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  today  before  this 
board  of  directors  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  and  discviss  briefly  pending  legislation  for  the 
righting  of  a  great  wrong  affecting  a  community  of  over  a  half- 
million  of  our  fellow  Americans.  As  you  maintain  your  national 
headquarters  in  this  great  National  Capital,  I  am  sure  that  your 
contacts  with  the  people  of  Washington  must  have  convinced  you, 
as  I  ani  convinced,  that  no  finer  or  more  intelligent  Americans  are 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Yovu-  own  fine  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  is  a  good  sample  of  the  type  of  American 
citizens  one  finds  here. 

Here  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation  are  more  than  a  half- 
mllllcn  as  good  Americans  as  are  to  be  found  any  place  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  are  intelligent,  pubUc  spirited.  lo3ral. 
and  patriotic  and  are  always  to  be  found  meeting  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  American  citizens,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  me&sMi- 
ing  up  to  these  obligations  of  citizenship  they  are  excelled  by  no 
other  American  citizen,  but  when  It  comes  to  their  possession  and 
exercise  of  vital  and  fundamental  political  rights,  they  are  rated  in 
the  same  class  as  the  criminal  and  the  lunatic. 

These  j)eople.  being  subject  to  all  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  are 
as  \'ltally  affected  by,  and  Interested  in.  all  national  legislation  as 
are  the  citizens  of  the  States,  yet  they  are  deprived  of  the  right 
to  participate  through  duly  elected  representatives  in  the  enact- 
ment of  those  laws.  They  are  required  to  pay  heavily  in  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  Nation,  yet  are  denied  representation  in  the 
Legislature  which  determines  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  these 
taxes,  and  how  the  resulting  revenues  shall  be  spent.  They  are 
required  in  time  of  war  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
to  flght  and  possibly  to  die.  yet  they  have  no  voice  whatever  In  de- 
termining whether  there  shall  be  war.  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  They  are  ruled  over  locally  by  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  officers  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  are  denied  participation  In  the  selection  of 
that  President.  They  are  also  required  to  pwiy  in  taxes  for  the  sup- 
TpoTt  of  the  National  Capital  whatever  the  Congress,  in  which  they 
are  not  represented,  requires  of  them,  and  have  no  voice  whatever 
In  deciding  for  what  this  money  shall  be  spent. 

Were  these  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  satisfied  to  rest 
content  in  this  deprivation  of  their  natural-born  rights,  they  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  name  "American."  They  realize  fully  that  they 
suffer  a  great  Injustice  through  inaction  of  their  fellow  Americana 
In  the  States.  They  know  that  in  fact  and  In  truth  they  are 
really  the  subjects  rather  than  the  equals  of  the  other  citizens  of 
their  country.  They  know  that  the  only  possible  relief  from  their 
anomalous  situation  is  to  be  found  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  will  give  Congress  the 
power  to  correct  this  defect  in  our  ftindamental  laws. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  unintentionally.  I  am  con- 
vinced, omitted  to  fix  the  political  status  of  the  future  residents  of 


the  10  miles  square,  constituting  the  seat  of  government,  and 
unintentionally  failed  to  give  Congress  the  power,  analogous  to 
that  which  it  possesses  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  territorlea 
to  statehood,  of  granting  representation  in  Congress  and  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  people  of  the  District.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, the  Congress  is  a  National,  State,  and  local  legislature  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  there  are  no  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature from  these  people  who  are  thus  governed  without  their  con- 
sent, and  in  consequence  can  exercise  only  that  right  of  doubtful 
value  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  "peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Right 
here  let  me  say  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  however,  voteless 
petitioners  carry  little,  if  any,  weight.  You  womett  who  worked 
for  woman  suffrage  need  not  be  reminded  of  that. 

Throughout  my  to  years'  service  in  the  United  States  Senate  1 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  have  become  well  acquainted  with  many  at  the  residents  and 
familiar  with  their  govermnental  problems.  They  have  always  had 
my  sympathy  in  their  humiliating  deprivation  of  these  vital  and 
fundamental  rights,  righU  that  every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to. 

I  have  tried,  and  am  continuing  to  try.  to  do  more  than  Just 
sympathize  with  them,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  an^endment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  will  remove  the  obstacles 
which  now  prevent  these  good  fellow  Americans  from  partici- 
pating in  the  government  of  their  country.  Thfcs  amendment, 
supported  by  the  Citizens'  Joint  Committee  on  National  Repre- 
sentation, which  is  a  truly  representative  body  of  the  organised 
citizenry  of  the  District,  has  Just  been  Introduced  again  In  the 
Senate  by  me.  and  also  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  ttie  two 
Houses. 

The  amendment  will  empower  Congress,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, to  grant  to  the  residents  of  the  District  the  right  of  voting 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
among  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President.  It  would 
also  give  the  District  residents  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
citizens  of  the  States.  This  right,  now  denied  to  District  citizens, 
is  open  even  to  aliens  in  the  States. 

The  p^-oposcd  amendment  would  not  make  a  State  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  would  not  deprive  Congress  of  an  atom  of 
its  constitutional  legislative  control  of  the  National  Capital.  It 
does  not  detract  from  the  power  of  Congress  but  clothes  it  with 
a  new  power,  to  be  exercised  whenever  the  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, shall  decide  that  these  voteless  and  unrepresented  Wash- 
ingtonlans  are  fit  to  enjoy  and  exercise  these  rights  and  powers 
which  are  now  denied  them. 

Several  hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this  proposal,  and  In  1922  the 
committee  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  Senate.  This  report 
was  reaiOrmed  without  further  hearing  in  a  later  Congress.  Since 
that  time  the  Joint  resolution  proposing  the  amendment  has  been, 
in  each  Congress,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
consideration.  So  far  this  committee  has  never  held  a  hearing 
on  the  resolution,  but  I  am  hopeful  the  committee  will  grant  a 
hearing  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  summary  contained  in  the  favorable  report  of  the  Senate 
conunittee  in  1922,  which  I  have  Just  mentioned,  gives  such  a 
clear  statement  of  the  case  that  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  that  you 
may  get  that  committee's  conception  of  the  purpose,  the  scope, 
and  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  this  proposed  addition 
to  our  Constitution: 

"Summarizing,  we  find  and  report: 

"The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
power  of  Confess  In  respect  to  the  Capital,  but  adds  a  new  power; 
it  does  not  propose  the  admission  of  the  District  into  the  Union 
as  a  sovereign  State;  it  does  not  propose  the  destruction  of  the 
'10  miles  square'  provision  of  the  Constitution;  It  does  not  lessen 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  control  by  the  Nation  through  Congress 
of  what  remains  of  the  '10  miles  square';  It  does  not  disturb  in 
any  way  the  financial  relation  of  Nation  and  Capital:  it  Is  not 
based  upon  either  the  at>olltlon  or  retention  of  the  half-and-half 
law;  it  does  not  propose  or  involve  changes  In  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District. 

"It  plans  to  bestow  upon  the  437.000  (now  about  627,000)  Amer- 
icans of  the  District  a  distinctive,  basic  right  of  the  American 
citizen — in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people — In  a  goveriunent  which  roots  its  Justice  In  consent  of  the 
governed — In  a  representative  goveriunent  which  Inseparably 
couples  taxation  and  arms  bearing  as  a  soldier  with  representation. 

"This  distinctive  American  privilege  decorates  the  American  with 
a  badge  of  honor  and  arms  him  with  power.  Its  lack  slurs  the 
Washingtonian  as  unfit  and  defective  and  slurs  the  Nation  as 
in  this  resjject  un-American  and  impotent. 

"What  the  amendment  proposes  is  equitable  in  itself  and  com- 
pulsory In  accordance  with  American  principles  and  traditions. 

"It  gives  to  residents  of  the  District  rights  and  privileges 
which,  under  our  scheme  of  government,  belong  to  all  who  pay 
national  taxes  and  fight  as  national  soldiers. 

"It  gives  to  residents  of  the  District  a  self-protecting  power  tn 
the  national  councils  which  is  denied  to  the  resident  of  no  other 
community  in  all  of  the  mainland  and  contiguous  United  States 
from  Maine  to  Texas  aad  from  New  York  to  CalifomiJL 
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"In  the  matter  of  access  to  the  Fedenl  ooiuts  It  raises  Dis- 
trict residents  from  a  lower  plane  than  that  at  aliens  to  the 
statxis  of  citizens  of  a  State. 

"National  representation  of  the  District  will  remove  from  the 
Nation  the  shame  of  Impotency. 

"It  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  great  Republic  Is  as 
devoted  to  the  prtnelples  of  representative  government  and  as 
capable  of  enforcing  them  as  other  republics  with  capitals  In 
nation-controlled  districts,  like  Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
These  nations  have  not  found  themselves  Impotent  to  give  full 
national  representation  to  the  people  of  their  capitals. 

'It  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  people  of  Washington 
are  as  fit  to  participate  In  national  representative  government  as 
the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Mexico  City. 
Washington  will  cease  to  be  the  only  capital  In  all  the  world  whose 
people,  slurred  as  tainted  or  defective,  are  unworthy  to  enjoy  the 
same  naUonal  representation  as  that  enjoyed  by  all  other  cities  of 
the  Nation. 

"Washington  wUl  cease  to  be  the  only  American  community — 
numerous,  intelligent,  prosperous.  pubUc-splrlted,  and  patriotic — 
In  all  the  expanse  of  continental  and  contiguous  United  States 
whose  fitness  to  exercise  national  prlvUeges  as  well  as  to  bear 
national  burdens  Is  denied. 

"National  representation  will  clothe  the  Washlngtonlan  with  a 
vital  American  privilege  to  which  he  Is  undeniably  in  eqtilty  en- 
titled. Will  cleanse  him  of  the  stigma  and  stain  of  un-Americanism 
and  curing  his  poUtical  Impotency  will  arm  him  with  a  certain 
power. 

'It  win  relieve  the  Nation  of  the  shame  of  un-Amerlcanlsm  at 
its  heart  and  of  Impotency  to  cure  this  evU. 

"It  will  Inflict  no  Injury  or  hardship  upon  either  Nation  or 
Capital  to  counteract  these  benefits." 

The  thought  may  occur  to  some  that  the  small  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  Colimibla  would  not  entitle  it  to  participate  through  its 
duly  elected  representatives  in  the  covmcUs  of  the  Nation  But 
really  it  Is  the  people  and  not  the  extent  of  territory  which  are 
capable  and  deserving  of  participation.  According  to  the  last 
Censtjs  B'lreau  estimate,  the  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  of  July  1,  1937.  is  given  as  627.000,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
of  this  number  over  400.000  are  of  votmg  age.  The  population  of 
the  District,  according  to  the  last  official  census  (1930),  was 
466,8£9,  which  outnumbered  the  Americans  residing  In  each  of  eight 
of  the  States— New  Hampshire.  Idaho.  Arizona,  New  Mexico  Ver- 
mont, Delaware.  Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  At  that  time  the  popu- 
lation of  Montana  and  of  Utah  exceeded  very  sllghUy  the  ponula- 
tlon  of  the  District.  ^       f,      f       "  t~H"«» 

The  populaUon  of  voting  age  of  the  District  In  1930  was  341  465 
and  exceeded  that  of  each  of  10  of  the  States.  Some  people 
throughout  the  country  labor  under  the  Impression  that  most  of 
the  people  residing  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  vote  back  In  the 
States,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true,  for  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  number  who  possess  and  exercise  the  voting  right  In  the 
States  Indicatea  that  after  all  of  theae  and  xumaturaUzed  foreigners 
are  deducted,  the  resulting  District  of  Columbia  potential  voters 
who  can  vote  nowhere  else  would  i^jproxlmate  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Utah  and  would  exceed  that  of  Arizona.  Idaho  New 
Mexico,  Vermont,  Delaware.  Wyoming,  and  Nevada. 

On  numerous  occasions  when  I  have  been  discussing  In  my  own 
State  and  In  other  States  the  proposal  to  give  the  District  na- 
tional represenutlon.  I  have  been  asked  the  question  "Why  were 
these  rights  ever  taken  away  from  the  people  of  the  District?" 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  District  residents  never  did  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress  or  for  Pr4i- 
dent.  It  was  something  never  taken  away  from  them,  because 
they  never  had  It.  They  did.  for  more  than  70  years,  possess 
Uxe  right  to  vote  for  municipal  officers  in  the  several  municipali- 
ties which  simultaneously  existed  within  the  District      You  must 

!*™fiSi?^^*****  **^*"  "^®  •***  ^^  government  was  established  here 
in  1800  there  existed  two  Incorporated  towns,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  chartered  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature;  and  the  city  of  Georgetown,  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland.  j    «« 

In  1802  Congress  incorporated  the  city  of  Washington  and  In  ad- 
dition set  up  a  county  government  fw  the  outlying  area  beyond 
the  corporate  limits  of  Alexandria,  called  Alexandria  Coxmty  and 
another  county  government  which  Included  all  of  the  teri-ltorv 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  Washington  and  Georgetown   called 

^^J^°°..^°"^^y-  "^^  ^^«  ^°«^  governmental  units  S 
which  the  citizens  had  voUng  participation,  continued  until  i84« 
when  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  Alexandria  County  were  ceded 
back  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  three  remaining  ilf-goveralS 
units  continued  their  separate  existence  until  they  were  In  1^1 
consolidated  into  the  so-caUed  territorial  government  which  cov*»r»rt 
the  entire  District  as  It  exists  today.  ^Thto  waa  tS  Ss?  SS 
Colum*bto  government   covered   the    entire   District   erf 

^J^^r,^}^*^  **^f.  Territorial  government  contracted,  rather  than 
expanded,  the  voting  participation  of  the  citizens.  Under  it  the 
people  were  permitted  to  vote  only  for  the  22  members  of  the 
^wer  branch  of  the  legislature  and  for  a  voteless  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Governor,  the  council  of  11  mem- 
^^Tw*^^*'  ^*  higher  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  Board 
erf  Plibllc  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Health  were  all  appointed  bv 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    This  Territorial  gov- 


ernment vras  abolished  In  1874. 


commission  form,   which   was   omtinued   until    1878.    when,    with 
certain    modifications,    it    was    n  ade    permanent    and    is   substan- 


tially the  same  as  It  Is  today. 


residents   never  possessed   what 


In  the  Electoral  College.     The 
local   government   and  with   its 


of  responsible  representation  of 
which  possessed  the  real  power 


being  succeeded  by  a  temporary 


Three   Commissioners  appointed 


by  the  President  are  in  charge  oi   the  affairs  of  the  city. 

Prom   this   brief   sketch  of   the   history   of   the   government   of 
the  District   of  Columbia  you  <an   readily  see   that   the   District 


is   proposed   to   give   them   under 


the  pending  proposed  amendmer  t;  that  Is,  recognition  as  natural 
Americans,  entitled  to  voting  re  jresentation  In  the  Congress  and 


:hief  difficulty  with   the  present 
predecessors,   clear   back   to   the 


time  when  the  seat  of  the  govtmment  was  established  here,   in 
a  large  measure,  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  the  American  plan 


the  people  governed  in  the  body 
(iver  them.     I  am  Inclined  to  the 


opinion  that  no  worth-while  anl  satisfying  improvement  In  the 
local  government  of  the  Dlstrld  of  Columbia  is  attainable  until 
the  District  residents  are  accon  ed  their  natural  right  of  repre- 
sentative participation  in  the  O  ingress,  which  possesses  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  over  them  he  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  prevalence  of  these  political  disabilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  not  generally  understood  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  impression  Just  mentioned,  that  most  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  a  vote  In  the  States,  Is  only  one  of  a  ntunber  of  pre- 
vailing erroneous  ideas.  Anothe  ■  is  that  the  National  Capital  Is 
a  sort  of  tax-free  paradise,  8U])p>orted  entirely  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Federal  Government  without  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  residents.  This  Is  entlreljj  erroneous,  for  the  fact  of  the 
matter  ts  that  the  District  pays  innually  In  national  taxes  (Inter- 
nal revenue)  an  amount  greater  than  that  paid  by  each  of  more 
than  one-half  of  the  States. 

Its  annual  payment  in  nationiil  taxes  for  national  purposes  Is 
greater  than  the  amount  collected  from  nine  States  combined.  In 
addition  to  the  payment  of  natonal  taxes  Just  mentioned.  Dis- 
trict residents  pay  In  local  taxation  for  the  support  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  National  Capl.;al  nearty  90  percent,  while  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  tre  largest  local  Industry,  and  the  owner 
of  extensive  tax-free  real  estate,  iays  only  a  little  over  10  percent.  - 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
support  this  proposed  amendment  overwhelmingly.  They  have 
continued  to  knock  at  the  doora  of  Congress  annually  for  many 
years.  Last  spring  they  held  an  unofficial  referendum  in  which 
there  were  cast  over  95.000  ballots  and  of  these  87,092  favored 
national  representation,  and  only  6,832  voted  against  the  proposal. 
To  me  this  Is  convincing  evidence  that  the  people  here,  organized 
and  unorganized,  desire  this  legls  ation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  compl  ment  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  on  having  submitted  this  question  to  your  con- 
stituent clubs  for  study.  This,  l|  understand,  you  did  at  the  In- 
stance of  your  voteless  and  unrelpresented  sisters  of  the  District 
of  CJolumbla  Federation.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  laying  the 
foundation  for  later  intelligent,  sfflrmatlve  action.  I  believe  that 
the  General  Federation  of  Women' s  Clubs  and  its  affiliates  through- 
out the  country  would  do  weU  to  take  an  active  Interest  in  and 
support  this  proposed  amendment  with  the  weight  of  your  or- 
ganized and  individual  influence. 

In  the  long  fight  for  woman  suffrage  the  women  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  always  in  the  rorefront  of  the  battle  All  the 
while  they  knew  that  when  victory  shoiild  crown  their  efforts 
tbey  alone  of  aU  the  women  of  the  country  would  still  be  without 
a  vote,  unless,  and  until,  anothe  ■  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constltxrtlon,  which  would  enfraichise  them  and  the  men  also 
The  women  did  a  good  Job  In  put  ;lng  over  the  nineteenth  amend- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  their  work  remains  Incomplete,  and  will  so 
continue  untU  the  residents  of  the  District,  of  both  sexes  are 
given  the  franchise  and  voting  rep  resentatlon  in  their  government 
You  know  from  your  experlencr  in  working  for  legislation  that 
the  mTOt  potent  force  for  obtaijilng  action  by  the  Congress  la 
through  the  Interest  manifested  :n  a  proposal  by  the  folks  back 
home.  Members  of  the  Senate  an<l  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
always  show  a  particular  Interest  in  the  views  of  the  folks  whose 
votes  sent  them  to  Washington.  '  rhere  is  no  secret  about  this,  for 
it  is  something  well  known  to  a  1  of  us  and  it  is  right  that  it 
snould  be  so,  for  these  men  and  vomen  in  Congress  are  onlv  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  jlected  them. 

I  am  Impressed  that  this  proposed  amendment  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant to  the  entire  Nation  than  would  appear  upon  a  Buperflclal 
examination  of  the  subject.  Here  and  now.  at  a  time  when  orderly 
representative  government  ts  being  chaUenged  in  many  parts  of  the 
r^l?'  I  11?  '^^B^ou*-  deadly,  lad  example  to  maintain  at  the 
w^t  ^ivVHf  ^^^  democratic  Republic  a  complete  despotism. 
What  right  have  we  to  hurl  dentinciatlons  and  epithets  at  dicta- 
torships and  totalitarian  sUtes  id  other  parts  of  the  world  when 
an  aimost  perfect  example  of  sucfc  Irresponsible  form  of  govern- 
ment  Is  maintained  by  our  National  Government  in  our  own  Na- 
tional Capital?  To  my  mind  the  lime  Is  long  overdue  for  correct- 
ly n*?Ji?.7^^^*?°  a  condition  «f  government  as  exists  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.    If  democracy  is  right  and  proper  for  the 

t^Ift^""'  °^^  ^^«  *°^  ^'^  °^  Nation,  it  irrigh™^d  proSr 
-^H  *K  *^  ^7^"^  ^  establlsh^and  maintained  in  the  Capital. 
^Jr7^,^?^A^!J'°r''^'tV.^.J^J^,°.^}^  '^  ^serous  pouW 


cancer  from  the  heart  of  the  body 
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Armament  Program  and  Foreign  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday;  January  23  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT.  OP  OHIO.  JANUARY 

22,  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  last  evening  by  the  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft],  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  armament  program  and  foreign  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  January  4  the  President  of  the  United  States  devoted  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  to  an  appeal  for  increa.sed  armament. 
He  pictured  a  world  about  to  be  enveloped  In  the  flames  of  war, 
and  he  pictured  the  United  States  as  svirrounded  by  deadly  arma- 
ments and  threats  of  new  aggression.  He  api>ealed  for  increased 
appropriations  for  adequate  defense.  His  message  was  followed 
several  days  later  by  a  program  calling  for  approximately  $525,- 
000,000.  of  which  only  $200,000,000  Is  tc-  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  July  1,  1940. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  Americans  on  the 
principle  of  providing  for  this  country  a  completely  adequate  de- 
fense against  attack  by  foreign  nations.  The  amount  proposed  for 
expenditure  over  the  next  2  years  does  not  seem  to  be  excessive.  ! 
although  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  exact  number 
Of  military  airplanes  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  con- 
struct at  one  time.  It  shovild  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
appropriation  for  Army  and  Navy  has  increased  from  $520,000.- 
000  in  1934  to  $1,100,000,000  in  the  regular  Budget  for  1940,  even 
before  we  add  the  additional  $200,000,000  requested  for  1940. 
The  committees  of  Congress  will  examine  carefully  the  details  of 
the  national-defense  program  and  will  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
give  us  the  most  modern  and  adequate  defense;  and  there  will  be 
no  partisanship  Involved  in  that  examination. 

But  the  message  of  the  President  suggests  that  he  favors  a 
foreign  policy  very  different  from  mere  i  efense  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  which  in  the  end  would  require  much  greater  armament. 
A  year  ago  in  Chicago  he  declared  his  belief  that  we  should  "quar- 
antine the  aggressor  nations."  Now  he  says,  "The  defense  of  re- 
ligion, of  democracy,  and  of  good  faith  among  nations  Is  aU  the 
same  fight.  To  save  one,  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds  to  save 
all."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  save  democracy 
and  good  faith  among  nations  by  any  policy  of  mere  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  say^  that  we  cannot  safely  be  Indif- 
ferent to  international  lawlessness  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
cannot  let  pass,  without  effective  protest,  acts  of  aggression  against 
sister  nations.  It  Is  true  that  he  admits  that  the  American  people 
are  not  yet  willing  to  go  to  war  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
he  says,  "There  are  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and 
more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor 
governments  the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people."  He 
declares  against  neutrality  legislation  and  implies  that  he  favors 
the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law.  All  this  cannot  mean  anything 
except  that  the  President  wishes  power  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress to  favor  one  nation  or  another  in  any  dispute  that  arises 
and  to  employ  economic  sanctions  or  embargoes  against  a  nation 
that  he  does  not  llKe,  at  the  same  time  that  he  assists  those  that 
he  does  like. 

The  President's  views  are  apparently  reflected  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  who  has  preceded  me  this  evening,  and  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  On  De- 
cember 22,  1938.  after  declaring  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  do  not  like  the 
Government  of  Germany,  but  saying  nothing  about  their  feelings 
toward  the  Government  of  Russia,  S.--nator  PrrxMAN  said,  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  and  power  to  enforce 
morality  and  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaties  with  us, 
and  they  will.  Our  Government  does  not  have  to  use  military 
force,  and  wiU  not  iinless  necessary."  The  necessary  Implication  Is 
that  he  would  employ  not  only  econonilc  sanctions,  but  miUtary 
force  if  necessary,  to  enforce  morality  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world.  On  Jantiary  10  Senator  Ptttman  advocated  an  embargo  on 
all  war  materials  to  Japan,  while  permitting  such  materials  to  go 
to  China. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  policy  leads  Inevitably  to  foreign  war.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  from  the 
days  of  George  Washington.     The  position  of  this  coiuitry  has 


alwajrs  been  that  It  would  remain  neutral  in  any  foreign  war,  no 
matter  how  much  its  sympathies  might  be  on  one  side,  as  long  as 
its  own  rights  or  those  of  its  citizens  were  not  Infringed  upon. 
This  is  a  policy  which  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1920,  when  It  was  proposed  that  we  Join  the  League 
of  Nations. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  In  theory  In  favor  of  a  general  agree- 
ment for  collective  security,  by  which  a  number  of  nations,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  dominate  the  world,  undertake  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion, even  though  their  collective  action  leads  to  rar.  There  la 
a  reasonable  chance  that  such  a  policy  might  succeed.  Our  peo- 
ple, however,  refused  in  1920  to  adopt  it,  and  the  efforts  made 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  without  our  cooperation,  have  now 
completely  broken  down.  But  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
Senator  PrrrMAW  vmder  present  conditions  is  not  the  policy  of  a 
League  of  Nations;  it  is  completely  original.  No  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested before  that  a  single  nation  "should  range  over  the  world,  like 
a  knight  errant,  protecting  democracy  and  Ideals  of  good  faith,  and 
tilting,  like  Don  Quixote,  against  the  windmills  of  fascism.  The 
unsoundness  and  danger  of  such  a  course  was  eloquently  set  forth 
by  Senator  Bokah  over  a  national  radio  forum  on  March  26,   1938. 

Of  course,  such  a  policy  Is  not  only  vain,  but  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  war.  If  we  enforce  an  effective  embargo  against  Japan, 
driving  Its  people  to  starvation,  as  Senator  PrrrMAN  suggests.  It 
would  be  only  natural  for  Japan  to  attack  the  Philippines,  and 
our  whole  standing  and  prestige  would  become  Involved  In  an 
Asiatic  war.  If  the  Spanish  embargo  Is  lifted  and  an  American 
ship  carrying  munitions  is  svmk  by  an  Italian  cruiser  as  it  ap- 
proaches Barcelona,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  avoid  a  contro- 
versy with  Italy,  which  might  flame  into  a  general  war.  We  ap- 
parently are  asked  to  line  up  with  England  and  France,  and  prob- 
ably Commtmist  Russia,  without  even  knowing  what  their  policies 
may  be,  or  whether  they  will  back  up  the  stand  that  we  may 
take. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  repeal  the  embargo  against  Government 
Spain.  But  this  embargo  is  not  only  an  embargo  against  Govern- 
ment Spain  but  against  both  Government  Spain  and  the  Franco 
insurgents.  There  is  no  partiality  In  our  jxisltlon.  It  happens  that 
Franco  is  supplied  by  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  only  reason  why 
Government  Spain  is  hampered  is  that  England  and  France  are 
enforcing  to  some  extent  an  embargo  against  Government  Spain. 
Yet  we  are  asked,  in  defense  of  democracy,  to  do  the  very  thing  the 
great  democracies  of  Europe,  on  the  very  doorstep  of  Spain,  and 
Infinitely  more  conc<a"ned  than  we,  are  apparently  unwillUig  to  do 
themselves. 

I  have  received  this  week  over  25.000  letters  and  telegrams  regard- 
ing the  lifting  of  the  Spanish  embargo.  It  is  physically  Impossible 
for  me  to  reply  to  all  of  these  communications.  Several  weeks  ago 
I  took  a  definite  position  against  lifting  the  Spanish  embargo, 
because  I  feel  the  policy  declared  2  years  ago  is  Impartial  and  more 
likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war  than  any  different  policy  which  we 
might  adopt  at  this  time. 

Congress  was  wise  In  passing  the  neutrality  bill,  which  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent states.  I  believe  the  President  should  long  i^o  have  found 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  China  and  Japan,  which  he  had  fuU 
power  to  do,  so  that  munitions  might  not  be  shipped  either  to  Japan 
or  China.  The  neutrality  law  intends  that  we  shall  not  manufacture 
munitions  for  foreign  wars.  It  provides,  further,  that  In  case  of  war. 
nations  must  come  to  this  coiuitry  and  p&y  for  all  articles  other  than 
munitions  to  be  shipped  abroad  before  they  are  shipped.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  reduce  the  chances  of  our  becoming  Involved,  and  I  believe  It 
will  assist  greatly  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  It  is  In 
accord  in  spirit  with  the  whole  policy  of  American  neutrality  for 
150  years. 

But  now  it  Is  suggested  that  the  whole  world  is  different.  It  la 
said  that  distances  are  so  short  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  being 
Involved  In  a  general  war.  I  dont  believe  It.  I  think  If  we  are  suf- 
ficiently determined  not  to  become  Involved,  we  can  stay  out.  We 
learned  our  lesson  In  1917.  We  learned  that  modem  war  defeats  Its 
own  purposes.  A  war  to  preserve  democracy  resulted  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  democracies  than  it  preserved.  We  may  go  in  on  the 
side  of  Prance  and  England  because  they  are  democracies  and  w*"1 
before  we  are  through  that  they  are  Ccmmunlst  or  Fascist. 

Not  only  that,  a  war.  whether  to  preserve  democracy  or  otherwise, 
would  almost  certainly  destroy  democracy  in  the  United  States.  Ws 
have  moved  far  toward  totalitarian  government  already.  The  addi- 
tional powers  sought  by  the  President  In  case  of  war.  the  nationali- 
zation of  all  industry  and  all  capital  and  all  labor,  already  proposed 
In  bills  before  Congress,  would  create  a  Socialist  dictatorship  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dissolve  when  the  war  ended. 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  lortunate  position,  a  selfliihly  fortunate 
position,  if  you  please.  In  Elurope  races  are  so  mingled  that  no  one 
can  draw  boundaries  without  leaving  minorities  which  are  a  per- 
petual source  of  friction.  In  the  end  a  war  seems  unfortunately 
probable — a  war  likely  to  destroy  In  a  few  short  years  the  civiliza- 
tion which  Europe  has  taken  centuries  to  build.  In  that  war  the 
United  States  need  not  and  shall  not  be  involved.  We  have  an 
isolated  location,  and  It  is  still  isolated  in  spite  of  all  the  Improve- 
ments In  air  transportation.  The  best  military  authorities  say  that 
we  can  defend  ourselves,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  us,  if  we 
maintain  an  adequate  navy  and  an  attendant  air  force.  During 
any  war  we  can  be  self-sufflcicnt.  This  very  position  makea  it  leas 
likely  that  any  nation  would  wish  to  attack  us. 

There  Is  a  general  illusion  that  we  see  In  Oenoany  and  Italy 
forces  which  threaten   to  overwhelm   g"g'*"d    and   France,  and 
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tnarch  on  to  attack  the  United  States.  But  this  Is  surely  an  Imagi- 
nary fear  at  the  present  time.  There  Is  no  reason  to  belieye  that 
Germany  and  Italy  could  defeat  England  and  Prance  in  any  pro- 
tracted war.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  they  would  gain  even  after  a 
successftil  war  by  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  Certainly  the 
physical  strength  of  our  position  would  make  any  nations  hesitate, 
no  matter  how  strtmg  they  might  be.  The  picture  presented  this 
evening  by  Senator  Prtman  simply  will  not  bear  the  analysis  of 
calm  examination. 

It  is  natural  that  the  8]rmpathy  of  our  people  should  be  strongly 
aroused  when  they  see  what  is  going  on  under  the  totalitarian 
govemmentB.  Perhaps  the  President  should  tell  them  what  we 
think  of  them,  especially  as  the  day  seems  to  have  passed  when 
nations  go  to  war  becatise  others  call  them  unpleasant  names  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  determined  that  thoee  sym- 
pathies do  not  lead  us  into  overt  acts  of  embargo,  blockade,  or 
economic  sanctions. 

Oonslderlng  the  attitude  which  the  President  has  taken,  it  seetna 
essential  that  Congress  Bhall  strengthen  the  neutiality  bill  rather 
than  repeal  It.  It  seems  essential  that  the  President  shall  not  have 
discretion  to  take  sides  in  foreign  wars,  or  impose  sanctions 
against  those  nations  which  he  might  find  to  be  aggressor  nations. 
It  Eeems  wise  not  to  repeal  the  Johnson  Act.  as  is  now  being  sug- 
gested, and  to  maintain  a  policy  of  lending  as  little  money  as 
possible  abroad,  for  foreign  loans  today  are  certainly  made  preca- 
rious by  the  possibility  of  war  and  likely  to  stimulate  temporarily  a 
producUon  of  exportable  goods  which  cannot  be  sustained.  Con- 
gress is  the  body  upon  which  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  power 
to  declare  war.  It  should  not  permit  the  Executive  to  go  so  far 
toward  war.  without  consulting  Congress,  that  Congress  and  the 
people  no  longer  have  the  power  to  prevent  war. 

I  do  not  say  that  some  special  situation  may  not  arise  In  the 
future  under  which  it  may  seem  desirable  to  go  to  war  as  the  first 
step  In  an  effecMvc  defense.  But  If  such  a  situation  ever  arises  it 
should  be  undertaken  deliberately,  after  a  thorough  public  discus- 
sion by  the  people  and  by  Congress  as  the  representatives  clioeen 
by  the  people. 

Mary  Justiflahl?  criticisms  can  be  made  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
and  of  any  special  type  of  neutrality.  But  the  horrors  of  modem 
war  are  so  great,  its  futility  is  so  evident,  its  effect  on  democracy 
Itself  BO  destructive,  that  almost  any  alternative  is  more  to  be 
desired.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  keeping  out  of  other  people's  affairs,  no  matter  what  their 
Individual  sympathies  may  be  for  or  aga'nst  thoee  people.  They 
will  not  supjxirt  armaments  required  to  carry  out  any  such  policy 
as  that  suggested  in  the  President's  message  and  supported  by 
Senator  PtmcAif. 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBAGH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  23  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17) 

1939 


EDTTORIAI.     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     SUNDAY     STAB     OF 

JANUARY  22.  1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBAGH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing 
in  yesterday's  Sunday  Star  of  Washington.  D.  C.  under  the 
headline  "Scrap  Iron." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

[nrom  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington,  D.  C,  January  22.  1939) 

scaAv  ntoM 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  from  the  United  States  increased  from  227  500 
long  tons  in  1932  to  4.095.000  in  1937.  Japan  alone  Increased  'her 
purchases  here  during  that  period  from  164.500  to  1.091.000  toos. 
American  "scrap"'  has  been  one  of  Japan's  most  Important  and  indis- 
pensattle  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  for 
use  against  China.  Britain's  vast  rearmament  program  also  led  to 
a  tremendous  Jump  in  her  scrap-iron  orders.  They  rose  from  less 
than  1.000  tons  7  years  ago  to  845,000  tons  in  1937.  Italy  took  6  700 
tons  m  1933  and  381.400,  3  years  ago.  We  used  to  seU  Germany 
ontf  100  tons.     The  Nazis  in  1937  bought  88.000. 

So  Uncle  Sam  is  the  world  s  great  purveyor  of  one  of  the  basic 
rawstufls  from  which  death-dealing  implements  of  war  are  fabri- 
catc<l. 

Senator  Schwbxsmbacr,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  who  is  fre- 
quently an  exponent  at  administration  policy,  proposes  legislation 
to  regulate  exports  of  scrap  metals  in  order  to  conserve  national 
■«4H>Uea  Tltal  to  this  country  in  wartime.    His  prt>Jee*ed  blU  is  not 
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only  sound  doctrine  from  that  sttndpol 
that  we  should  be  furnishing  cert^i 
States  with  the  basic  material  1 
turned  against  these  shores  and 

Mr.  Roosevelt  observed  in  his 
there  are  available  to  this  couni 
manding  respect  for  our  rights 
ish.  Chief  among  the  economic 
possesses  Is  its  matchless  wealth 
byproducts.  Scrap  iron,  as  the 
least  considerable  of  these 

Preaching    peace    with    one 
bandedly  selling  scrap  iron  to 
savors  of  a  moral  paradox. 

Secretary  Hull  last  summer, 
overwhelming   majority   of   our 
planes  and  bombs  to  countries  tl^t 
populations.     Perhaps  if  the  L 
dred  representations  to  dealers 
necessity  of  legislation  such  as 
If  it  did  not  have  that  effect, 
for  an  embargo  law. 

The  Schwellenbach  bUl  is  in   _ 
by  a  highly  representative  comni„.. 
lean  Committee  for  Nonpartlclp  atl 
which  former  Secretary   of  Sta1 
chairman.     It  was  Mr.  Stlmson, 
a  notable  public  statement,  sou 
to  the  Inconsistency  of  sympnthiking 
to  supply  Japan  with  the  sinews 
of  the  committee  headed  by  Co^on 
"Japanese  shrapnel  hurtling  through 
made  from  scrap  iron  gathered 
dealers." 


.     mt  but  It  seems  inconsistent 

n  potential  enemies  of  the  United 

weapons  that  may  some  day  be 

Diu-  own  citizens, 
recent  mesBage  to  Congress  that 
'  "methods  short  of  war"  for  ccm- 

4nd  for  the  ideals  which  we  cher- 
weapons  which  the  United  States 
in  natural  products  and  in  their 
export   figtires   prove,   is  not  the 


gesture    and,    with    another,    open- 
1  latlons  feverishly  arming  for  war 

ly  a  mere  request,  persuaded  the 
aircraft   industry   to   quit   selling 
'  condone  the  bomMng  of  civilian 
Department  were  to  make  kin- 
scrap  iron,  it  might  obviate  the 
^nator  Schwellenbach  advocates, 
would  be  even  a  stronger  case 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    ADDITIONA] , 
ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 ,  FOR 
CHASES  PENDLNQ  INQUIRY  3Y 


Prea  dent 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr 

request,  there  were  printed 
excerpts  from  letters  received 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  providing 
special  joint  committee  to  inv^tigate 
for  other  purposes.    I  now 
letters  concerning  the  same  matter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Prom  the  chairman  of  a 


I  am   interested  in  the  .. 
committee  of  10  members  to 
other  purposes.     I  am  lntereste( 
program  Is  an  absolute  waste  of 
out-and-out  subsidy  to  the  sllvei 

In  these  days  when  taxes  are  i 
it  seems  to  me  an  absolute  crime 
buy  silver  at  all  and  especially 
market.  I  would  appreciate  your 
tlon  repealed. 


As  I  understand  Senate  Joint 
Senator  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr. 
committee  to  Investigate  the 

The  published  records  of  the  . 
Government  and  the  amount  of 
warrants  such  an  Investigation 

I  agree  with  a  good   many 
that  It  is  time  that  this  Govei_ 
tious  prices,  the  silver,  not  only 
great  deal  of  the  rest  of  the 
Congress  will  see  that  this  p., 

This  Government  has  surely 
fit  of  the  few  individuals  Trtio 
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world 
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with  the  efforts  now  tielng  made 

Ittee  of  citizens,  called  the  Amer- 

on   In  Japanese   Aggression,   of 

Henry   L.   Stimson   is   honorary 

who,  early  in  the  China  war  In 

to  arouse  the  American  people 

g  with  China  while  continuing 

of  war.     In  the  latest  statement 

el  Stimson  it  Is  asserted  that 

_     the  air  to  kill  or  maim.  Ig 

and  shipped  by  American  Junk 
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LETTERS  CONCERNING  SEN- 
SUSPENKION  OP  SILVER  PUR- 
CONGRESS 


on  Thursday  last,  at  my 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

»y  me  with  reference  to  Senate 

for  the  appointment  of  a 

the  silver  program,  and 

excerpts  from  additional 

,  and  ask  that  they  also  be 


ir 


tl  e  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 


Chibago  firm  ol  printers: 

resolut  on  which  provides  for  a   general 

Investigate  the  silver  program,  and  for 

because   I  feel  that  the   silver 

the  taxpayers'  money  and  is  an 

miners. 

laounilng  to  astronomical  figures, 

■^  that  we  should  spend  money  to 

to    buy    it    at    higher    than    the 

help  In  having  aU  sUver  leglsla- 


Prom  the  president  of  an  Om  aha,  Nebr.,  creamery  company: 


silver 


aind 


ilesolutlon  No.  — ,  introduced  by 

of  Delaware,  it  calls  for  a  Joint 

-purchase  program. 

amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the 

'vhich  is  of  foreign  origin,  surely 

•^'"  remedial  action. 

with   whom   I   have   talked 

stopped  purchasing,  at  Ilctl- 

3f  the  United  States,  but  also  a 

We  sincerely  hope  that  thia 

is  discontinued. 

money  enough  for  the  bene- 

prodkice  silver. 
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From  a  Rockfcrd,  HI.,  banker: 

I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with  jtsxir  proposed  silver  pro- 
gram. Surely  this  country  has  played  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan  long  enough  to  other  nations  who  have  laeen  selling 
us  silver  In  large  quantities,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
otu^?lve8. 

Prom  a  resident  of  Greensburg,  Pa.: 

I  have  recently  seen  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Townsend,  of  Delaware,  providmg  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  silver  program. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  American  purchases  of  silver 
In  recent  years  have  benefited  principally  the  Mexican  and  Jap- 
anese Governments,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  a  fair  and  com- 
plete  Investigation   of   the  whole  silver  program  is  very  desirable. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  yovir  support  for  that  resolution. 

Prcm  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  insurance  executive: 

I  understand  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  Introduced 
by  you.  is  right  to  the  point,  and  along  the  lines  which  many 
of  us  have  t>een  hopefully  awaiting  for  some  time. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  complete  such  investigation  as  prop>osed.  I  do  hope  that  vig- 
orous effort  will  be  made  to  follow  the  nattu"e  and  intent  of  this 
resolution  providing  for  the  suspension  of  all  pxirchases  of  foreign 
silver  until  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint  conunittee 
are  available. 

Prom  a  Dallas  (Tex.)  economist: 

I  have  written  letters  to  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Wagner 
and  the  Honorable  Cakter  Glass,  urging  the  early  adoption  of  your 
re-folution  to  Investigate  the  silver  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  these  letters  for  your 
Inform  fit  ion. 

I  sincerely  h<^>e  that  your  resolution  will  be  adopted,  for  I  see  no 
reason  to  have  our  Government  continue  the  payment  of  an  out- 
right bonus  to  the  silver  interests  of  the  United  States. 

From  a  Passaic  (N.  J.)  manufacturer: 

I  agree  that  it  Is  wise  tx>  provide  for  an  lnvestigati<m  such  as  you 
propose  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1. 

From  a  Detroit  (Mich.)  businessman: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1. 
which  you  introduced,  providing  for  a  Joint  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  silver  program  and  other  purpooes. 

It  s?ems  to  me  that  it  is  highly  important  that  such  a  Joint 
committee  be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  developing: 

(1)  A  sound  currency  system. 

(2)  Some  method  of  compromising  the  war  debts. 

(3)  A  return  to  the  gold  standard. 

(4)  The  reestablish ment  of  world  trade. 

While  this  committee  may  not  be  able  to  handle  all  of  these 
matters,  there  are  many  subjects  which  they  will  discuss  and  which 
would  be  tending  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  aims. 

Your  consideration  of  these  points,  £w  well  as  your  continued 
and  energetic  support  of  this  Joint  resolution,  therefore  Is  being 
urged. 

Prom  a  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  law  firm: 

I  am  writing  you  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
Introduced  by  you,  providing  for  a  Joint  conunittee  of  10  memlxrs 
to  Investigate  the  silver  program  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  also  for  the  suspension  of  all  purchases  of 
foreign  silver  pending  the  submission  of  recommendations  by  the 
Joint  committee.  It  is  dilQcult  to  find  a  sound  argument  against  a 
proposal  that  is  intended  to  provide  Congress  with  facts  that 
should  be  in  its  possession  if  it  is  to  give  intelligent  consideration 
to  the  questions  of  continuing,  revising,  or  abandoning  oiir  present 
silver  policy. 

I  believe  that  this  action  is  most  important  for  the  safety  of 
the  financial  structure  of  our  country  and  the  good  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Its  citizens  and  am  looking  forward  to  its 
adoption. 

Prom  a  Joint  letter  from  seven  Bostonians: 

We  are  strongly  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1,  introduced  by  you,  providing  for  the  investigation  of 
the  silver  program  and  for  other  purposes. 

From  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  resident: 

I  wish  to  put  ray^lt  on  record  as  being  heartily  In  favor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  which  you  have  introduced,  since  I 
feel  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  eliminate  the  purchase  of  silver. 
It  has  not  accomplished  Its  purpose,  and  has  only  resulted  in 
greater  dilBculties  in  certain  silver  countries — such  as  China — and 
has  certainly  not  been  of  any  particular  advantage  to  us  in 
Mexico. 

From  a  Boston,  Mass.,  businessman: 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
introduced  by  you.  and  hope  it  will  be  passed  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  vicious,  unfair,  and  uneconomical  silver  purchase  law  now 
in  operation. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  LIBERTY  OF  JANUARY  88.  1939 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  pxjrtion  of 
the  January  28.  1939,  editorial  in  Liberty  magazine. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  someone  should  speak  up  in 
the  press  and  on  the  public  platform  against  the  foreign 
policy  now  being  pursued  by  our  SUte  Department  and  many 
of  our  administration  ofiBcials.  We  must  solve  our  own  prob- 
lems, and  if  we  bend  cur  minds  to  that  we  shall  have  no  time 
left  for  roving  the  world.  One  world-roving  expedition  ought 
to  be  enough.  The  terrible  and  awful  results  of  that  monu- 
mental folly  now  haunt  every  legislative  chamt>er  and  every 
executive  and  judicial  chamt>er  throughout  our  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion  of  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

I  From  Liberty  of  January  28.  1939] 

8HAU.  WK   BE   rORCED   n«TO   WAB  BT    KECKUSS    OFnciAl.S? 

We  wlU  have  to  admit  that  we  have  harrowing  problems  of  our 
own.  and  we  should  attend  to  our  own  biosiness  and  leave  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  strictly  alone.  But  what  can  we  do  to  stop  the 
harebrained  oflQclals  of  this  country  from  bull  baiting  other  nation*? 

Some  of  our  officials  are  not  unlllce  Hitler  in  their  coloeaal  self- 
esteem.  They  doubtless  have  an  idea  that  they  could  efllciently 
manage  the  entire  world,  notwithstanding  convincing  evidence  that 
they  have  made  a  ghastly  failure  of  managing  this  Oovemment. 

Now.  we  are  far  away  from  the  war-making  nations,  and  until 
the  last  few  months  we  have  studiously  refrained  from  mixing  In 
their  mad  preparations  for  war.  And  why  should  we  try  to  compel 
any  nation,  through  taunting  criticism  or  through  moral  suasion — 
especially  Germany — to  adhere  to  our  particular  creed? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  our  opinions  as  pub- 
licly as  we  may  desire — as  privEte  citizens — but  the  officials  of  this 
country  have  no  right  to  express  sarcnstic  and  offensive  personal 
opinions  of  other  nations.  They  are  not  speaking  for  themaelves. 
Whatever  they  say  is  an  official  utterance.  It  becomes  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and  it  is  accepted  abroad  as  the  atti- 
tude of  our  National  Government.  And  even  offensive  remarks  by 
the  officials  of  other  nations  are  no  exctiae  for  a  similar  offense  by 
cur  officials. 

We  certainly  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  We  do  not  want  to  fight 
Germany  or  any  other  country  because  of  its  failure  to  follow  otir 
governmental  ideals.  We  are  facing  grave  governmental  emergen- 
cies. God  know^s  they  are  serious  enough  to  take  the  entire  time 
and  attention  of  our  officials — and  then  some. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  c\ir  national  status  at  tbla  time. 
We  have  more  people  on  relief  than  the  combined  total  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and  the  dictators  of  the  totalitarian  nations  only 
laugh  at  us  when  they  make  comparisons.  And  they  have  good 
reason. 

However,  the  people  of  this  country  are  determined  to  pull  out  of 
our  trouble  in  spite  of  the  powerful  official  handicap  we  are  facing — 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  soon.  We  have  had  entirely  too  much  en- 
couragement of  class  hatred  by  the  officials  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. They  seem  to  enjoy  setting  group  against  group,  labor 
against  capital. 

And  now  we  have  the  attack  on  the  German  nation  by  Secretary 
Ickes. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

He  has  seriously  offended  every  well-balanced  American  who 
wants  to  keep  cut  of  war. 

We  have  many  fine  citizens  of  German  origin  la  this  country. 
•  •  •  Oxir  officials  are  certalrilv  going  outside  of  their  domain 
when  they  represent  this  Government  in  provocative  criticisms  of 
Germany's  national  affairs. 

We  bear  much  about  "face  saving"  in  Washington.  It  has  been 
rumored  that  the  mountain  of  debt  the  present  administration  has 
incurred  will  certainly  Ijrlng  the  wreckage  that  comes  with  national 
banltruptcy.  But  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  war  will  save  tbe 
face  of  the  present  administration,  and  if  our  country  is  to  b« 
plunged  into  a  bloody  conflict  for  such  a  reaaon.  our  national  aflaln 
are  in  the  hands  of  malicious,  heartless  politicians. 
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The  calamity  we  may  fear  through  bankruptcy  Is  Indeed  a  dls- 
a«trou8  possibility.  But  to  think  that  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  our  young  men  may  lose  their  lives  to  save  the  face  of  the  New 
Deal  represents  what  might  lairly  be  termed  a  helluva  situation. 

Bernabb  Mactacdem. 


Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  23  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17) 

1939 


ARTICLE  BT  DR.  GEORGE  GALLUP 


Mr,  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmcois  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rkcord  an  article  by  Dr.  George  Gallup 
entitled  "Nation's  Voters  Back  Drive  to  Take  Politics  Out  of 
Jlelief ,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcgki).  as  follows: 

Nation's  Vcynata  Back  Drivk  to  Takk  Politics  Out  of  Reuef— 
Both  Paktibs  Lath)  Concrzss  Campaign — ^Majomtt  '  Favors  Civil 
Saavicx  fo«  All  W.  P.  A.  OFnciAte — Would  Prohzbtt  All  Pm- 
soNs  ON  Relxet  From  Contributing  to  Political  Campaign 

(By  Dr.   George   Gallup,   director.   American   Institute  of  PubUc 

Opinion) 

Wrw  York.  January  22. — The  determined  drive  in  Congress  to 
take  politics  out  of  relief — ^a  drive  which  hegan  the  very  first  day  of 
the  session — is  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  Nation's  voters, 
the  majority  o*  whom  have  never  been  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  relief  under  the  New  Deal. 

Those  facts  are  revealed  in  a  series  of  more  than  16  public 
opinion  svu-veys  on  the  relief  question  conducted  in  recent  months 
by  the  American  InsUtute  of  Puhhc  Opinion.  The  latest  sound- 
ings, as  well  as  earlier  surveys.  Indicate  a  widespread  desire  for 
changes  in  the  technique  of  relief  administration,  a  belief  In  strong 
laws  and  policies  to  stamp  politics  out  of  relief,  and  a  conviction 
that  reUef  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  Government  p>rob- 
lem.  The  campaign  in  Congress  few  reform  of  the  relief  admin- 
istration finds  the  publio  in  a  most  receptive  mood. 

The  testimony  of  Harry  Hopkins,  the  reports  of  the  Sheppard  and 
Byrnes  committees  on  relief  abuses,  and  the  revival  of  the  Hatch 
amendment  have  all  focused  attention  on  the  relief  issue  In  recent 
weeks.  Actually,  however,  public  dissatisfaction  with  relief 
methods  dates  back  for  many  months.  Almost  a  year  ago  an 
Institute  survey  found  that  a  large  majority  of  voters — about  8 
In  every  10 — had  become  convinced  that  politics  colored  the  han- 
dling of  relief  In  their  communities.  There  was  a  virtually  \inanl- 
mous  vote  that  such  abuses  should  be  eliminated. 

In  the  course  of  testing  opinion  on  the  relief  Issue,  the  Institute 
coUected  the  public's  views  on  many  specific  plans  for  eliminating 
politics  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Its  latest  study,  Just  completed,  meas- 
ured sentiment  on  a  number  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Sheppard 
committee  which  Investigated  abuses  In  the  last  election.  Other 
surveys  have  covered  the  principles  of  the  Hatch  amendment  re- 
introduced at  this  sesaion,  as  weU  as  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 

SSVXRAL  PLANS  TAVOKKD  BT  PUBLIC  IN  SUHV«T 

Prom  all  these  studies  a  composite  picture  of  public  sentiment 
can  be  drawn  about  as  follows: 

1.  A  large  majority  of  voters  beUeve  that  aU  relief  officials  should 
be  put  under  clvU  service  as  a  means  of  elhnlnatlng  politics  and 
favoritism  in  appointments.  This  vote  Is  a  reflection  of  widespread 
public  faith,  often  noted  in  Institute  surveys,  in  the  civil-service 
system  as  opposed  to  the  spoils  system. 

2.  Nearly  9  in  every  10  voters  favor  a  drastic  law  against  allowlmr 
anybody  to  Influence  the  vote  of  persons  on  relief  either  throuSb 
coercion    or    promise    of    reward.     The    Hatch    amendment.    whl?h 

o^°  P*^  ^  ^^®  '*^  session,  sought  to  accomplish  this  reform 

3.  By  a  vote  of  more  than  7  to  8.  the  public  believes  that  neither 
persons  on  relief  nor  relief  officials  should  be  allowed  to  contribute 
money  to  a  political  campaign— two  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
bheppard  committee.  The  voters  also  support,  6  to  4  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  that  all  Federal  employees  be  prohibited  from 
contributing  money  to  campaigns. 

4.  A  large  majority  of  voters  (78  percent)  feel  that  relief  would 
be  better  administered  by  a  bipartisan  board  than  by  a  sinele 
administrator,   as  at   present.    This   plan,   sponsored   by  Senator 

Sf;^'V^»**2![^^.5f^*^°*- Jf  'a^o«<*  by  voters  chiefly  because  they 
l^^J^L^^^  ^Z  °-  »»»Partlsan  board  will  help  to  eliminate 
part  and  poUUcal  preference.    Even  Democratic  vot^  approve  the 


Ore  fact  emphasized  by  the 


Ilcans    another, 
equally  anxious  to  see  politics 
For  example,  large  majorities 
think  it  should  be  considered  a 
Influence   the    vote    of   jiersons 
under   cix'll   service   Is   favored 


„   „    —   survey  results  in  that  attitudes  on 

the  relief  question  cut  across  party  lines.     The  pattern  is  not  one 

where  the  rank  and  file  of  Demo  :rat3  think  one  way  and  the  Repub- 

!•__   -         ..--_     Instead   the   aiirveys   find   that   both   camps  are 

'  '-'—  und  graft  purged  from  relief. 

3f  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 

crime  for  a  relief  official  to  try  to 

on   relief.     Bringing   relief   officials 

._ jy   more   than    70   percent   of   both 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  w  lo  also  agree  that  reliefers  should 
not  contribute  money  to  politicjil  campaigns,  and  that  relief  funds 
should  be  administered  by  a  bipartisan  board. 

l^us  there  is  every  Indicatioii  that  New  Deal  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  advocate  refomis  in  relief  are  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  their  own  party  m^t>ers  In  addition  to  forestalling 
criticism  from  their  Republlcanj  foes. 

RELIEF    A    permanent    OOVERNliENT    RESPONSIBILmr,    VOTERS    SAT 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  I  Deal  there  was  much  debate  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  Governmelifs  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
needy  persons  out  of  work.  Recint  Institute  studies  show  that  this 
principle  Is  now  a  definite  pa^t  of  the  social  philosophy  of  our 
times.  Approximately  70  percett  of  voters  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  responsibility  for  the  Jobless.  About  the 
same  number  think  that  thei  relief  problem  is  no  temporary 
phenomenon,  but  that  relief  appropriations  will  have  to  continue 
permanently.  [ 

The  majority  also  feel,  however,  that  the  Government  is  doing 
enough  for  the  unemployed.  When  the  Institute  asked  voters  re- 
cently "Do  you  think  that  people  on  relief  in  your  community  are 
getting  as  much  as  they  should?"  a  majority  of  71  percent  said 
"yes."  And  other  survejrs  Indicate  that  the  dominant  puU  of  pub- 
lic opinion  at  the  moment  Is  inore  In  the  direction  of  reducing 
relief  appropriations  than  in  thie  direction  of  raising  them. 

WHAT    THE    ITTBLIC    THINKS 

Following  is  a  summary  of  Institute  surveys  touching  various 
aspects  of  the  polltlcs-ln-rellef    ssue: 

1.  Would  you  favor  a  law  pro  libitlng  any  person  on  relief  from 
contributing  money  to  a  polillcal  campaign?  Yes.  78  percent: 
no.  22  percent.  *--        «, 

Would  you  favor  a  law  prohli)itlng  any  relief  official  frcon  con- 
tributing money  to  a  political  cfempaign?  Yes.  70  percent-  no  30 
percent.  .        .     w 

2.  Should  employees  of  the  I  ederal  Government  be  prohibited 
from  contributing  money  to  pol  tical  campaigns?  Yes,  62  percent: 
no,  38  percent. 

8.  Would  you  favor  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  a  relief  official 
to  attempt  to  Influence  the  vote  of  persons  on  relief?  (Survev 
taken  May  1938.)     Yes.  86  percent;  no.  14  percent. 


4.  Do  you  think  officials  In  ch 


(Survey  taken  Novemter  1938.)     Yes,  75  percent;  no,  25 


•ge  of  relief  should  be  imder  civil 


service? 
percent. 

5.  How  large  a  part  does  politics  play  In  giving  relief  In  your 
conununlty— none,  a  little,  or  juite  a  bit?  (Survey  taken  May 
1938.)  None,  16  percent;  a  litt]  s,  31  percent;  quite  a  bit.  53  per- 
cent. *^ 
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OF  NORTE    CAKOLINA 


R.  REYNOLDS 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  January  23  (legislath  >e  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17) 

1:  39 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pubLshed  in  the  Appetidix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Jajiuary  6.  1939.  in  regard  to  the 
nrst  eirplane  to  fly  succesrf ul]  y  in  America,  driven  mechani- 
cally, carrying  a  weight  mor;  than  that  of  a  man  whlcli 
occurred  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C.  ^^' 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

IFrom  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald  of  January  6,  1939] 

BEBUm  THl   raOKT  PACK 

(By  EUis  HoUimis) 
h^"^- Q^"*t  ^  i*^'^, *  *^^  '^°°^'  ^°°e  OrvlUe  and  Wilbur  Wright 
StTthe  ii^ertca'ri,'^''°"  ""  ^"^  ^^^^  °^-  ^^^-  '^  c^nnecilon 
S^Jle^^^'i-o^^r^K^c^S^cSoTJ?^  g^^o^rM  ^^'V.a^o^.ari^"- 
c^^o^l^'nr^^^^^.'^  ''^''"^^  fi^  heSfer'^thSa/^: 
^L^ndS     *y  «*"^  "»^  »D  a  fitlsh  museum  at  South  Kenslng- 
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The  lat«  Mr.  Bartlett  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  campaigning 

for  the  Idea  that  the  historic  relic  belongs  in  America.  Onllie 
Wright  (Wilbur  died  many  years  ago)  is  steadfast  in  refusing  to 
aUow  the  Wright  brothers'  first  plane  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  imtil  the  Smithsonian  Institution  removed  the  Samuel 
Langley  plane  cut  of  the  museum.  The  Institution  has  continued 
to  give  credit  to  Langley  Instead  of  the  Wrights  for  having  flown 
the  first  plane.  Of  course,  the  public  generally  concedes  the  credit 
to  the  Wrights,  but  Orville  is  unwUling  to  yield  his  contention  unUl 
the  Smlthionl&n  also  concedes. 

The  movement  to  have  the  recognition  granted  gained  consider- 
able headway  in  North  Carolina  under  Mr.  Bartlett's  direction,  and 
his  widow  Is  carrying  on  the  fight,  now  that  he  Is  no  longer  here 
to  maintain  It.  Senator  Robkxt  R.  ("Our  Bob")  Reynolds,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  be  used  in  bringing  "the  bird  back  to  Its  nest"  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  N.  C. 

The  Wright  plane  was  successfully  flown  over  the  sand  dunes  at 
Kitty  Hawk  in  December  1903.  The  queer-looking  contraption 
left  the  ground  and  made  sustained  flights  varying  from  12  to  59 
seconds.  They  had  established  the  principle,  and  out  of  their  work 
grew  the  present-day  airplane.  When  the  Smithsonian  gave  credit 
to  Dr.  Langley  of  being  first  with  the  heavier-than-alr  ship  the 
Wrights  naturally  were  Indignant.  When  the  British  museum  in- 
vited them  to  send  their  ship  over  they  did  so,  but  made  a  proviso 
that  they  could  repossess  It  at  their  pleasure.  So  it  is  not  Impos- 
sible to  get  it  back,  and  the  Carolinians  want  to  set  up  a  place  for 
It  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
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The  Red  River  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  January  23. 1939 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Phillips,  of 
Oklahoma,  has  strongly  condemned  the  action  of  Congress 
In  authorising  construction  of  the  $54,000,000  Red  River 
Dam  between  Durant,  Okla.,  and  Denison,  Tex.,  and  had  a 
personal  representative  in  Warfiington  last  week  to  present 
his  opposition.  He  mckes  It  appear  that  I.  as  Representative 
of  the  Third  District,  and  other  Members  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress  have  been  blind  to  the  Interests  of 
Oklahoma  and  working  for  the  benefit  of  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  construction  of  this 
dam  for  the  benefit  of  my  State  and  district  and  have 
worked  on  it  for  years.  In  cooperation  with  Congressman 
8am  Raybtjrh.  of  Texas,  and  with  the  support  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  in  Congress. 

GOVERNOR    NOT    FtTLLT    INFORMED 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my  old  friend  Governor 
Phillips,  but  I  believe  he  has  been  misinformed  on  this  the 
greatest  Federal  project  that  ha.s  ever  come  to  Oklahoma. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  among 
other  things,  he  said  the  construction  of  the  dam: 

WlU  completely  Inundate  many  miles  of  important  State  high- 
ways, railroads,  etc.  •  •  •  It  will  take  permanently  from  the 
tax  rolls  of  the  school  districts,  counties,  and  cities  In  southern 
and  southeastern  Oklahoma  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  land  •  •  •  It  amounts  to  the  proposed  destruc- 
tion at  land,  streams,  and  natural  rgaources  wtthorrt  our  con- 
sent •  •  •  It  was  designed  for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  ol 
the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  •  •  •  Neither 
the  views,  concerns,  objections,  nor  advice  of  the  sovereign  Btat« 
of  Oklahoma  have  ever  been  Invited  or  heard  by  either  branch  of 
Congress  or  by  any  committee  thereof  •  •  •  It  constitutes 
the  most  shocking  disregard  of  State  rights  that  has  yet  oc- 
curred    •     •     •     It  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  tJnion. 

He  says  the  object  is  to  divert  the  waters  of  Red  River  into 
Trinity  River  for  the  benefit  of  Texas,  and  that  such  a  dam 
will  not  prevent  but  will  cause  floods.  He  advocates  building 
66  smaller  dams  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  has  not  been  fully  informed 
about  the  Red  River  project,  or  he  would  not  have  made  such 
statements. 

Of  course,  the  United  St:.t:s  will  make  adequate  provision 
for  relocation  and  rebuilding  of  highways  and  railroads,  and 
construction  of  bridges  and  viaducts  over  lakeside  necks. 
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WILL    QfCSSASB    LAMO    VALUSS 

Land  which  It  is  necessary  to  acquire  will  be  purchased  and 
the  owners  paid  a  fair  price  in  cash.  Much  of  it  is  heavily 
mortgaged.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  first  bottom  land 
along  the  river  where  it  has  always  been  haaardous  to  at- 
tempt to  grow  crops  on  account  of  floods  will  be  safe  when 
no  floods  occur  on  Red  River  as  a  result  of  the  dam.  and 
the  value  of  this  land  will  be  increased  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Other  land  along  the  shore  line  of  the  great  lake  to  be 
created  wilj  have  a  largely  increased  value  for  purposes  of 
local  taxation  and  otherwise. 

Oklahoma's  water  rights  are  amply  protected  by  an  ex- 
press provision  written  into  the  act  authorizing  the  dam. 
No  such  provision  was  made  appljing  to  any  other  State. 

OOtAT   BBCBBATIOir  CXMTSB 

While  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  will  share  In  the 
flood-control  beneilts,  Oklahoma  will  get  the  advantages  of 
a  great  recreational  center  and  the  benefits  of  the  cheap 
electric  power  to  be  generated,  making  possible  establishment 
of  new  industries  to  provide  new  tax  values  and  employ- 
ment for  our  people,  as  well  as  substantial  savings  on  elec- 
tric bills  even  with  extended  uses  of  electricity. 

POWER  or  COMSDCNATTOH 

There  is  no  question  about  the  United  States  having  the 
power  to  construct  dams  across  navigable  streams  and  their 
tributaries.  The  States  have  delegated  such  powers  to  the 
Congress.  The  consent  of  the  State  is  not  necessary.  The 
question  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
decided  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis. 

STATE    COMSEMT    NOT    NBCESSAXT 

If  such  a  new  doctrine  of  States'  rights  as  Governor  Phil- 
lips advocated  were  put  tato  practice  the  Inderal  Govern- 
ment could  not  construct  a  post-office  building  in  any  State 
if  someone  in  high  official  position  in  the  State,  such  as  the 
Governor,  objected.  If  such  a  doctrine  had  been  In  effect 
it  might  have  been  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  have 
built  the  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Muskogee,  or  the  $1,000,000 
Indian  Hospital  at  Talihina.  We  could  not  do  anjrthing  to 
control  floods  or  harness  wat^r  power  in  Oklahoma  or  any 
other  State  if  some  opposing  influence  could  sway  the  Gov- 
ernor or  one  branch  of  the  State  legislature.  If  It  had  been 
necessary  to  have  such  a  form  of  "unanimous  consent"  none 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  dams  could  have  been  built. 

STATE    OFFICIALS    HEARD 

The  statement  that  Oklahoma  was  not  represented  at  the 
hearings  last  year  is  incorrect.  Several  outstanding  citizens 
of  Oklahoma,  officially  representing  the  State  government, 
presented  their  views  to  the  Flood  Control  Committee. 
Among  them  were  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources  Board;  Walter  Archibald, 
of  Durant,  a  member  of  that  board:  and  F.  L.  Vaughn, 
director  of  the  Water  Resources  Board  of  Oklahoma.  The 
record  of  the  hearings  show  that  they  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  Denison  Dam  project,  with  certain  reservattons, 
which  were  met  by  committee  amendments.  Members  of 
Congress  from  Oklahoma  all  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  project,  and  most  of  them  ai^)eared  before  the  commit- 
tee m  support  of  it.  Personally  I  feel  that  Oklahoma  has 
been  recognized  and  well  represented. 

The  rumor  that  waters  impounded  by  the  Denison-Durant 
Dam  might  be  diverted  into  the  Trinity  River  is  fantastic. 
I  think  the  cities  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  such  a  proposal 

OTHER  raOJKCTB  KMSANOBUCD 

As  for  causing  fioods.  the  reserve  storage  for  floodwatera, 
above  the  permanent  power  pool,  will  be  more  than  ample  to 
take  care  of  the  largest  flood  on  recwxL  The  double-purpose 
dam,  providing  for  flood  control  and  electric  power,  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  practical,  and  if 
OkJahoma  objects  to  this  type  of  dam  and  the  biggest  and 
most  important  project,  it  Is  most  likely  that  our  Slate  will 
lose  other  all-Federal  projects  which  have  been  authorized 
for  Oklahoma,  as  the  "tail  would  go  witb  the  hide."  Otber 
States  are  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  this  money  to  tM 
gpexit  With  them. 
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BCSTBOTS    OWN   AXUUUCMT 

Governor  Phillips  opposes  the  Red  River  Dam  because  It 
Will  cover  up  good  land.  The  56  smaller  dams  he  proposes 
would  certainly  cover  up  more  land  than  the  1  big  dam. 
He  destroys  his  own  argument.  And  the  smaller  dams  would 
be  too  small  for  practical  use  In  generating  cheap  electricity 
for  the  common  people. 

PROVIDE  MT7CH  EMPLOTMZNT 

I  consider  the  Red  River  dam  a  very  constructive  and 
progressive  proposition.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  no  mere  frontiers  to  conquer;  that  we  can  no  longer 
say,  "Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country"— 
settle  on  160  acres  of  vh-gin  land.  We  must  let  down  our 
buckets  where  we  are.  develop  the  country  we  have,  control 
and  utilize  our  waters  and  protect  and  rebuild  our  soils  in 

e  public  interest,  at  the  same  time  providing  work  for  our 
unemployed  on  beneficial  Investments.  Unemplojrment  is 
Oklahoma's  greatest  problem,  and  this  project  will  provide 
much-needed  Jobs  for  three  or  four  thousand  workers  for  4 
or  5  years,  all  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

tURAL    ELXCTBHTCATION 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  opportunities  for  rural 
electrification  which  this  project  will  make  E>ossible  for  many 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  farm  families.  Last  summer  I  was  in 
Europe  and  found  that  almost  all  the  rural  communities  in 
continental  Europe  are  electrified.  I  want  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  to  have  the  advantages  of  cheap  electricity  in 
their  homes,  and  for  industrial  use. 

IS8UZ  at  CAMPAIGN 

This  Red  River  Dam  was  an  issue  in  my  campaign  last 
year,  and  my  opponents  tried  to  make  capital  of  my  support 
of  It  without  declaring  their  own  position.  I  said  then,  and 
I  repeat  now: 

"I  am  not  the  kind  of  a  candidate  who  is  for  the  dam 
below  the  dam,  against  the  dam  above  the  dam,  and  who 
doesn't  give  a  dam  away  from  the  dam.    I  am  for  the  dam." 


Increase  in  Our  Agricultural  Exports  Due  to 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  13. 1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has 
now  been  in  existence  some  10  days.  During  the  portion  of 
that  time  that  it  has  been  In  session  we  have  already  been 
forced  to  listen  to  the  old  war  cries  of  political  die-hards.  One 
of  their  pet  hates  has  been  and  still  Is  the  Reciprocal  Trads 
Act  of  1934  and  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  act.  Since  the  last  session  of 
Congress  two  new  outstanding  agreements  have  been  entered 
Into,  that  with  the  United  Ktagdom  and  its  colonies,  and  the 
revised  agreement  with  Canada.  General  approval  has  been 
given  both  of  these  agreements  by  American  editorial  opinion. 
By  the  second  week  of  December  1938,  the  agreements  hav- 
ing been  signed  on  November  17,  a  tabulation  of  this  edi- 
torial opinion  showed  that  out  of  492  publications  polled, 
318  expressed  favorable  opinions,  80  unfavorable,  and  94 
neutral. 

Despite  this  c'eneral  approval,  which  is  echoed  by  popular 
opinion  itself,  an  attempt  is  being  made  deliberately  to  con- 
vince the  fanners  of  the  Nation  that  agricultural  products 
have  suffered  materially  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
negotiators.  Not  all  of  the  political  opponents  of  this  ad- 
ministration are  participating  in  this  attempt  to  humbug  the 
farmer.  One  who  has  seen  the  light  clearly  is  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Vice  President  in  the  last  campaign.  Hon.  Prank 
Knox,  of  Chicago,  who  just  the  other  day.,  addressing  a 
gathering  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  South  Dakota,  went 


even  further  than  this  adnmnistration  has  gone  and  stated 
unequivocally  that  his  party  should  give  up  advocating  the 
present  system  of  tariffs.  B^it  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House  sing  another  tune. 

The  fact  is  that  the  trade  aerreements  have  been  drawn 
up  so  as  to  prevent  imports  of  commodities  competitive  with 
domestic  farm  products  fiom  disturbing  home  markets. 
Quotas,  in  most  cases,  have  ieen  attached  to  the  few  conces- 
sions made.  On  the  other  I  and,  our  agriculture  has  gained 
enormous  benefits  through  c(  >ncessions  made  us  by  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  on  imjorts  of  our  farm  products  into 
their  countries.  For  instan;e,  farmers  in  my  own  State  of 
California  benefit  by  221  raductions  of  duty  on  exportable 
farm  products  contained  in  these  agreements,  an  average  of 
over  12  reductions  per  country,  in  addition  to  binding  of 
duties  or  free  entry  on  many  other  agricultural  products. 
In  our  case  these  reductions  occur  on  such  diverse  exportable 
farm  products  as  asparagu^  apples,  beans,  barley,  oranges, 
onions,  sardines,  and  prepare  d  milk.  Farmers  in  other  States 
benefit  by  other  reductions. 

At  a  later  date  I  hope  to  b  j  able  to  comment  on  the  results 
of  the  new  agreements  with  me  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
but  they  have  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  as  yet  for  any- 
one to  speak  intelligently  oa  their  ultimate  effect.  Today  I 
desire  to  consider  what  has  been  the  effect  on  our  farm  ex- 
ports generally  under  the  16  other  trade  agreements  which 
have  been  entered  mto  sine;  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

One  must  rem'imber  that  trade  data  for  the  past  4  years 
has  been  distorted  by  fluctuations  in  industrial  activity  and 
by  drought  and  other  climatic  factors  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions. In  spite  of  these,  available  data  on  oiu-  foreign  trade 
In  agricultural  products  incicate  that  the  agreements  have 
substantially  benefited  American  farmers.  The  increase  in 
American  agricultural  exports  to  those  countries  with  which 
we  had  trade  agreements  in  effect  in  1937  has  been  much 
greater  and  speedier  than  that  in  similar  exports  to  other 
countries.  The  table  below,  published  in  December  1938  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  E  lonomics.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shows  the  course  of  our  trade  with  trade- 
agreement  countries,  compaiing  it  to  that  of  our  trade  with 
other  countries.  This  table]  covers  agreements  with  the  16 
coimtries  which  were  in  effec  ;  by  August  1937.  Most  of  these 
were  also  in  effect  during  1  >36.  The  four  agreements  con- 
cluded during  1933  are  not  o  )nsidered  in  the  table  since  none 

data  for  that  period.  However, 
that  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  extent  to  which  farmers 
will  benefit  from  the  trade-a  greements  program. 

United  States  foreign  trade  tcith  trade -agreement  countries^  and 

with  otl  cr  countries 


of  them  appreciably  affected 
these  agreements,  especially 


United  States  (domestic)  exports: 
OJ  all  commoditiei": 

To  the  16  countries 

To  all  other  countries 


Of  farm  prodncte: 

To  the  16  countries. 


To  all  other  countries 

United   States  imports   (for  consurap 
tion): 
Of  all  commodities: 

From  the  10  countries 

From  all  other  countries 

Of  aftricultural  commodities: 

From  the  16  countries 

From  all  other  countries 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1035-36 


Million 
Mlar* 


SOS 
1.570 

180 
560 


034 
1.274 

468 
674 


1936-37 


Million 
doUart 


1,034 
1.757 

207 
525 


1.104 
1.608 

600 
037 


1087- W« 


Million 
4oUaTi 


1,236 
2,123 

2P8 
600 


070 
1.361 

4M 
701 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


1037-38  over 
1935-36 


Million 
dolUrs 


-1-431 
+553 

+102 
+20 


+36 

+87 

-14 

+27 


Percent 


+54 
+35 

+65 
+3 


+4 
+7 

-3 


•Belgium;  Braiil;  Canada;  Colombii;  Costa  Rica;  Cuba;  El  Salvador;  Finland; 
France,  including  her  colonies,  dependencies,  and  protectorates  other  than  Morocco; 
Guatemala;  Honduras;  Haiti,  Kingdoii  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaraeua:  Sweden; 
and  Switzerland.  ^ 

*  Preliminary. 
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Farm  prodocts  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  16 
countries  rose  by  $102,000,000,  or  55  percent,  from  the  fiscal 
year  1935-36.  when  only  three  of  the  agreements  were  in  effect 
throughout  the  year,  to  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  Notice  that 
farm  exports  to  all  ottier  countries  rose  by  only  $20,000,000, 
or  3  percent,  for  the  same  period. 

Our  largest  faxm  export  is  cotton,  which  has  not  suffered 
greatly  from  foreign  trade  barriers,  and  which,  therefore,  has 
not  been  directly  benefited  by  trade  agreements  to  any  large 
amount.  Since  this  is  the  case,  however,  figures  for  farm 
exports  other  than  cotton  are  more  than  usually  significant. 
These  I  present  in  the  following  table,  also  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

United  States  domestic  exports  of  farm  products  other  than  cotton 
and  cotton  Untera  to  trade-agreement  countries  and  other 
countriet 


Year  anded  June  30— 

1035-36 

1036-37 

1937-38" 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (-) 

I0S7-W«y*« 

1836-M 

To  the  16  cnantries .„„..„.. 

Ml'Jion 

iottrni 

W 

Minion 

dotlart 

110 

X3» 

MUlkm 
doUan 

S7S 

MUlkm 

doUan 

+106 

+108 

Ptrxxnt 
+108 

To  ^  other  ronntrtn    -    ..    

+« 

>  Preliminary. 

The  table  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  increase  for 
exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  has  been  108  p>ercent, 
while  that  to  all  other  countries  amounts  to  38  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937-38,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
1935-36. 

Let  us  analyze  the  farm  export  situation  a  little  ftuther. 
In  doing  so  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  two  of  the  greatest 
droughts  in  our  history  held  down  farm  exports,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  increased  competitive  imports  from  1935 
to  1937.  Similarly,  extremely  plentiful  harvests  In  1937  and 
1938  have  had  the  reverse  effect  on  our  trade.  Secondly,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  the  short  crops  were  marketed  during 
years  of  exceptionally  good  demand,  so  that  the  shortage  of 
exportable  supplies  and  the  need  for  imports  was  even 
greater  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Con- 
Tersely,  the  bumper  crops  were  faced  with  low  industrial  pro- 
duction and  an  inactive  market,  so  that  exportable  surpluses 
moimted  rapidly  and  imports  fell  off.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  analyze  the  situation  l>eyond  the  figures  presented 
In  the  tables  above.  This  further  anal3^1s  seems  to  support 
the  favorable  conclusions  Indicated  by  the  general  figures. 

Of  the  $106,000,000  increase  in  exports  of  farm  products 
other  than  cotton  to  the  16  trade-agreement  coimtries,  as 
shown  in  the  second  table  above,  $45,000,000,  an  increase  of 
141  percent,  the  largest  part,  was  recorded  for  exports  to 
Canada.  Practically  all  of  this  increase  occurred  in  items 
on  which  Canadian  duties  were  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the 
trade  agreement.  Moreover,  expansion  in  the  quantity  of 
our  exports  to  Canada  of  some  leading  commodities  on  which 
Canadian  duties  were  reduced  was  proportionately  much 
greater  than  the  expansion  of  our  exports  of  these  same 
farm  commodities  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  only  were 
drought-affected  commodities,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  ex- 
panded but  other  leading  items,  such  as  grapefruit  and  fresh 
apples. 

I  cite  these  facts  particularly  and  consldei^  them  signifi- 
cant, because  Canada's  economy  is  quite  similar  to  our  own. 
Her  cycle  of  business  activity  has  been  comparable  to  our 
own.  To  some  extent  at  least  her  farm  production  suffered 
from  the  same  droughts  that  we  experienced.  Consequently 
our  farm  trade  with  Canada  ought  to  be  distorted  somewhat 
less  by  this  factor  and  by  the  factor  of  business  activity  than 
that  with  other  countries. 

The  next  largest  part  of  the  $106,000,000  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  farm  products,  other  than  cotton,  occurred  with 
the  Netherlands,  which  rose  by  $28,000,000.  an  Increase  of 


224  percent.  Here  also  the  increase  took  place  In  Items 
upon  which  the  Netherlands'  duties  were  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  trade  agreement.  "Hie  third  largest  Increase 
occurred  in  exports  to  Belgium,  which  rose  by  $19,000,000. 
or  an  increase  of  208  percent.  Some  of  the  trade-agreement 
countries  do  not  show  (<iually  favorable  results — ^flve  of  them. 
in  fact;  but  four  of  these  five— Colombia.  Haiti.  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua — are  predominantly  agricultural  countries 
where  farm  p»T3ducts  could  not  figure  prominently  in  the 
trade  agreements.  In  the  case  of  Prance,  the  fifth,  failure 
of  French  economic  activity  to  recover  substantially  in  the 
last  few  years  from  its  own  depression  has  restricted  Im- 
ports undc  the  agreement  quite  materially. 

Such  import  statistics  as  are  available  from  tbe  trade- 
agreement  countries  themselves  from  1934  to  1937  conflnn 
the  above  analjrsls.  Such  statistics  are  available  for  the 
11  most  important  of  the  14  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  were  in  effect  in  1936.  In  10  of  these  11  coun- 
tries the  United  States  proportion  of  total  imports  has  risen 
^nce  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  agreements.  The  only 
exception  is  Brazil,  where  large  sales  by  Oermany  had,  until 
1938,  increased  its  share  in  the  Brazilian  market  and  re- 
duced the  shares  of  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 

T^e  truth  is  that  agriculture  of  every  type  in  the  United 
States  is  suffering  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  world 
conditions,  llie  California  prune  grower  has  had  his  export 
markets  to  Germany  and  Italy,  previously  his  largest  buyers, 
almost  completely  destroyed,  and  no  trside  agreement  is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  The  cotton  grower  has  been  affected  by 
the  increase  in  cotton  plantings  in  other  sections  of  tbe 
world,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  World  agriculture  is  suffer- 
ing from  almost  every  possible  ailment.  There  are  coun- 
tries which  are  trying  to  raise  enough  wheat  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient, and  using  land  on  which  wheat  z^ver  should  be  raised 
and  which  ought  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Germany, 
and  perhaps  some  other  countries,  are  using  substitute  prod- 
ucts on  a  grand  scale.  Even  the  world's  eating  habits  are 
changing.  A  machine  tender  probably  eats  a  third  leas  than 
would  his  ancestor  who  used  a  pick  and  shovel.  Trade 
agreements  are  not  responsible  for  these  shifts  in  occusm- 
tions  or  in  tastes  for  food.  If  we  are  producing  more  farm 
products  at  home  than  our  mechanised  Nation  will  consume, 
and  if  it  is  costing  us  more  to  produce  some  of  these  products 
because  our  soils  are  wearing  out  and  require  fertilization, 
the  trade  agreement,  with  its  reopening  of  old  export  mar- 
kets and  the  development  of  new  export  markets  for  farm 
products  is  the  sound  and  sane  solution.  Foreign  markets 
can  be  had  by  this  means  without  sacrifice  of  our  domestic 
economy. 
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HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOKTH  PAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  23  OegiHative  dajf  of  Tueaday,  January  f  7)* 

1939  i 


ABTICLB  BT  DB.  CHARLES  A  BEABp 

fSi.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  haviB 
printed  in  the  Rccora  an  article  entitled  "Neutrality:  Shall 
We  Have  Re\asion?"  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  published  In 
The  New  Republic  for  January  18, 1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ioectsaijtt:  sbau.  wx  bavz  rsvisiow? — THx  PSMsmm-'s  roucr — 

AKD  THI  PEOPLE'S 

(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 
ratcea  an  being  lined  up  for  a  tarlAc  battle  ovtr  the 
at  tbe  neutraUty  ieglriattap  at  tbe  oocnts«  wirtno  of 
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Is  well  known  that  advocates  of  collective  sectirlty.  largely  drawn 
from  the  old  League  of  Nations  groups,  are  preparing  to  press  for 
changes  In  the  law  that  will  give  the  President  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate among  belligerents  and  to  use  the  material  resources  of 
the  country  to  Imp.'ement  whatever  foreign  policy  he  may  choose 
to  adopt  in  that  connection.  This  will  Include  the  authority  to 
perform  unneutral  acts  when  war  begins;  that  is,  to  enter  the  war 
on  the  side  he  favors,  first,  by  using  hostile  measures  against  the 
designated  enemy  and  then,  when  retaliations  come,  by  accepting 
the  challenge  of  arms.  To  put  the  case  in  another  way.  It  will  In 
effect  transfer  the  power  to  declare  war  from  Congress  to  the 
President. 
^  The  real  Issue  Is,  therefore.  Shall  Congress  surrender  to  the 
^~"^^es:dent  Its  constitutional  power  to  declare  war? 

lB«fore  considering  this  issue.  It  is  appropriate  to  come  Into  the 
clear  In  the  matter  of  neutrality. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  neutrality  means  that  we  maintain 
complete  Impartiality  or  equality  In  the  treatment  of  belligerents, 
while  remaining  at  peace  and  abstaining  from  acts  of  violence  di- 
rected against  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties.  This 
Is  an  entirely  false  conception  of  neutrality  as  a  fact.  No  policy 
of  neutrality  can  result  in  an  equal  treatment  of  belligerents,  for 
the  treatment  they  receive  under  strict  neutrality  will  depend  upon 
the  posture  of  their  affairs  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 

For  example,  in  case  of  a  European  war.  any  policy  of  neutrality 
that  allows  any  sea-borne  trade  to  continue  will  favor  the  Euro- 
pean powers  that  command  the  seas. 

The  essence  of  neutrality  is  not  equal  treatment  of  belligerents 
In  fact.  The  essence  of  neutrality  is  abstention  from  war.  absten- 
tion from  hostile  acts  by  the  Government  and  abstention  from 
changing  the  policies  of  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  one 
belligerent  or  the  other,  after  the  war  has  begun. 

Hence  if  Congress  confers  upon  the  President  the  power  to  alter 
commercial  or  other  pollcl/^  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  one  belligerent  or  the  other  after  war  begins,  It  wUl  confer 
upon  him  the  power  to  perform  unneutral  acts,  that  Is,  hostile  acts 
easily  leading  to  war. 

The  latest  revision  of  the  neutrality  acts  already  confers  upon 
the  President  this  power  In  certain  respects.  This  revision  was 
effected  under  the  pressure  of  the  collective-security  advocates 
with  the  aid  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Department.  It 
permits  the  President,  after  a  war  has  begun  abroad,  to  add  articles 
and  commodities  to  the  primary  list  of  contraband  goods  (muni- 
tions) which  cannot  be  carried  on  American  shipis.  In  other  words 
the  present  law  permits  the  President  to  alter  the  rules  of  the* 
game  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  belligerent  or  the  other  after  war 
has  started,  that  is.  to  perform  unneutral  acts,  hostile  acts. 

What  the  advocates  of  collective  security  now  demand  of  Con- 
gress is  a  more  fundamental  alteration.  They  are  proposing  to 
give  the  President  fxUl  authority  to  use  the  economic  power  of  the 
United  States  against  any  belligerent  that  he  may  designate  as 
soon  as  war  has  started  or  at  any  time  after  It  has  started.  Such 
a  law  should  be  called  "An  act  for  allowing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  any  war  that  begins  abroad." 

This  Is  the  issue  and  It  should  be  argued  on  its  merits  as  such 
Personally  I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation  of  this  character 
Advocates  of  such  legislation  have  called  opponents  bitter 
names.  They  have  said  that  we  are  immoral,  foolish  short- 
sighted, and  stupid.  One  distinguished  advocate  has  said  that  we 
are  like  Cain  who  murders  his  brother  and  then  asks  whether  he 
It  his  brother's  keeper  I  do  not  propose  here  to  answer  m  such 
terms,  for  the  matter  of  American  foreign  policy  does  not  seem  so 
simple  to  me  as  black  and  white.  There  are  fine-spirited  and 
honorable  men  and  women  in  America  who  sincerely  believe  that 
the  last  war  was  really  "a  war  for  democracy"  and  that  if  the 
United  States  would  Join  the  League  of  Nations  or  underwrite 
Great  Britain  and  France,  peace  could  be  maintained  for  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  put  all  the  blame  for  the  troubles  of  the 
world  on  the  American  people.  "We  fought  and  ran  away  "  savs 
Mr.  George  Nortln.  "We  left  the  League  of  Nations,  the  child 
begotten  of  American  aspirations,  a  foundling  upon  the  doorstep 
of  Europe;  we  crawled  Into  our  own  skins  •  •  •  and  so  we 
made  the  world  safe,  not  for  democracv,  but  for  ganesterism." 

In  my  opinion  this  U  a  Blmpliflcatl'on  of  the  World  War  and 
world  history  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  fact  and  Is  imjust 
to  the  American  people. 

Many  American  people  who  were  In  favor  of  the  war  at  the 
outset  and  applauded  President  Wilson's  "war  aims"  began  to 
have  doubts  about  his  "war  for  democracy"  long  before  It  ended. 
The  Sedition  Act  of  1918  settled  it  for  many  American  citizens. 
For  others  the  dream  was  exploded  by  the  sight  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  after 
the  war  was  over,  especially  the  Invasion  of  Russia.  It  seems  to 
me  fair  to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  France  "ran  away"  and  left 
the  American  people  in  the  lurch;  at  least  this  is  as  fair  as  the 
charge  that  the  American  people  "ran  away"  or  betrayed  their 
Ideals. 

But  apart  from  all  such  recriminations,  the  situation  Is  what  It  Is 
now.  Do  the  American  people  want  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
President  the  advance  power  to  underwrite  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
secretly  and  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  case  of  another  war  in 
BUTope?    Public  opinion  polls  all  Indicate  they  do  not. 

Docs  the  situation  In  Europe  indicate  that  this  should  be  done  In 
the  Interest  either  of  national  security  or  peace? 

Who  actuaUy  knows  what  the  situation  In  Europe  really  Is? 
Keports  since  the  Munich  affair  show  that  the  plans,  purposes,  and 
large  designs  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  time  were  unknown 
K>  the  public  or  were  at  all  events  very  obscure.    Already  we  have 


had  several  "explanations"  of 
Slovakia  and  surrendering  the 
superb  defense  lines. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  all  a 
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the  reasons  for  abandoning  Czecho- 
enormous  mUltary  advantage  of  her 


..  hxed-up  game,  that  the  Governments 

of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  made  the  war  scare  for  the  purpose  of 
Justifying  their  coming  to  terras  with  Hitler. 

We  are  told  that  Great  Brlttiin  and  France  were  not  ready  In  m 
mlhtary  sense  to  call  Hitler's  Muff,  that  Great  Britain's  rearmament 
program  has  been  badly  carried  out.  that  British  munitloneers  have 
made  millions  In  profit  withouE  delivering  the  goods. 

We  are  told  that  Great  Biitaln  and  France  found  the  Little 
Entente  unwilling  or  unready  Jto  fight. 

We  are  told  that  the  British  Tories  and  French  Tories  want  to 
work  with  Hitler  In  the  business  of  liquidating  Soviet  Russia,  and 
this  is  as  plausible  as  any  of  tie  many  explanations  offered. 

What  are  Great  Britain  anil  France  really  up  to?  We  do  not 
know  any  more  about  that  than  we  did  In  1914  about  all  the  back- 
stairs negotiations  and  design  i  which  preceded  the  World  War  or 
In  1915  about  the  secret  treati((s. 

Yet  we  are  to  "collect"  with  them  now.  in  advance,  assure  them 
that  we  will  underwrite  them  before  the  game  of  war  starts  or  at 
least  will  authorize  the  President  to  do  it.  In  the  light  of  the  last 
300  years  of  European  history  this  seems  to  me  to  be  no  way  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  t  le  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  collect  with  Gre  »t  Britain  and  Prance,  we  should  do 
it  openly  and  on  specific  terms  Wilson  made  no  advance  terms  in 
1917  and  see  what  we  received  at  Versailles.  To  agree  to  cooperate 
on  exac';  terms  is  one  thing.  To  give  to  the  President  the  power 
to  make  a  secret  underwriting  at  his  pleasure  is  something  entirely 
different.  It  Is  shutting  our  ejes  and  leaving  our  fate  In  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Department. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  :  >resident  and  the  State  Department 
the  American  people  seem  to  hi  ,ve  decided  that  they  do  not  want  to 
make  this  surrender,  and  in  my  Judgment  they  are  absolutely 
right.  If  the  s\irrender  is  mad  e  by  modifications  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  through  the  use  of  weasel  i?orda.  then  the  verdict  of  the  peoale 
who  will  have  to  pay.  suffer,  jnd  die  will  be  flouted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I;  seems  preposterous  to  charee  the 
President  with  seeking  a  dictatorship  because  he  wants  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  administration  and  then  turn  around  and 
make  him  a  real  dictator  in  a  far  more  important  matter— the 
power  to  maneuver  the  countr  7  into  a  position  from  which  war  Is 
the  only  escape. 

On  these  grounds  I  hope  that  opponents  of  the  collective- 
security  group  will  rally  in  fu  1  force  against  Its  efforts  to  rewrite 
the  Neutrality  Act  in  the  diri  ction  of  establishing  executive  su- 
premacy I  hope  also  that  the  •  will  urge  Congress  to  strike  out  of 
the  act  the  discretionary  powei  s  already  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, namely,  the  power  to  widi  n  the  list  of  proscribed  commodities 
that  are  not  to  be  carried  on  I  merican  ships. 

This  does  not  mean  that  t:  le  United  States  wlU  be  or  should 
be  indifferent  to  everything  t  lat  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  do 
It  means  no  unconditional  surrender  to  them.  The  United  States 
would  still  be  free  to  negotiate  treaties.  Congress  would  still  be 
free  to  declare  war  on  the  t:  iree  troublemakers.  The  President 
would  still  be  free  to  lay  his  views  before  the  country  with  ref- 
erence to  policies  to  be  pursue  1. 

A  tighter  neutrality  law  v  ould  merely  Ihnlt  the  President's 
power  to  do  what  Woodrow  Wi  son  did  in  1914.  1915.  1916.  and  1917 
behind  closed  doors.  It  would  force  a  definition  of  issues  if  there 
Is  to  be  a  war.  an  open  deilnition  convincing  to  the  country 
and  Congress.  ' 

If  the  official  directors  of  our  foreign  policy  would  quit  preach- 
ing sermons  to  the  world — sei  mons  which  they  have  had  to  eat 
again  and  again— if  they  wov  Id  keep  their  powder  dry.  If  they 
would  turn  solemn  and  ins<rutable  faces  to  the  three  world 
troublemakers  and  let  them  ?ues8.  then  the  country  would  be 
less  confused  and  the  way  would  be  prepared  for  the  support  of 
necessary  decisions  when  and  if  decisions  become  necessary  But 
with  all  the  sermonizing.  prea:hlng,  lecturing,  and  sentimentaliz- 
ing, with  the  air  full  of  rhetorical  smoke,  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  Congress  to  surrender  Its  power  over  war  to  the  Executive 
department,  no  matter  who  Is  President. 

There  Is  the  issue.     It  Is  nothing  less  fateful  than  that. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
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RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON 
HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT, 


KEY  PTTTMAN.  OP  NEVADA,  AND 
OF  OHIO,  JANUARY  22,  1939 


Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  on  Sunday  night  last  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftJ  and  I  had  the 
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privilege  of  speaking  over  the  Forum  of  the  Air  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  preparedness  for  defense.  By  reason  of  a 
previous  appointment.  I  was  unable  to  remain  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
an  able  address,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  all  Senators  desire  to 
read  it,  as  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing.  So 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  delivered  by  me  and 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  following  my 
address  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

■ADIO  ADOSESS  BT  HON.  KXT  PriTMAM,  OF  NEVAOA.  BErOSLK  THX  *MMTn»w 
POBtTM  or  THX  AXE.  JANUARY  22,   1939 

The  subject  lor  discussion  tonight  before  The  American  Fonim 
of  the  Air  is  Preparedness  for  Defense.  There  is  no  mcM-e  vital 
question  that  confronts  our  Government  and  its  citizens  today. 
The  magnitude  and  details  of  defense  and  the  manner  in  which 
our  military  instruments  shaU  be  used  are  millLary  problems  which 
Obviously  should  be  determined  by  our  military  experts.  Although 
I  served  upon  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  from  1913  until  IQ22 
and  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  since  1916,  I  fully  realize 
that  such  experience  does  not  constitute  me  an  expert  even  in 
naval  affairs,  and  that  such  knowledge  as  I  may  have  then  obtained 
has  become  obsolete  In  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  warfare. 
1  have,  however,  been  In  a  position  during  the  last  23  years  to  keep 
In  touch  with  changing  world  conditions.  It  is  these  conditions 
that.  In  my  opinion,  require  extraordinary  preparations  for  de- 
fenae.  which  I  wiU  dlsctiss  as  frankly  as  I  may  tonight. 

And  let  me  state  In  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  speak  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  Btates  Government,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fcveign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Benate.  or  with 
authority  from  any  officer  of  our  Government.  I  speak  my  own 
personal  beliefs  and  opinions.  I  take  entire  responsibility  for 
what  I  may  say. 

It  was  evident  to  every  Informed  perron  from  the  experience 
derived  in  the  World  War  and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it 
that  nothing  could  prevent  a  repetition  at  some  time  of  a  similar 
w^ar.  probably  even  more  widespread,  dreadful,  and  destructive  In 
its  effects,  unless  the  governments  of  the  world  solemnly  bound 
themselves  together  with  the  Irrevocable  Intent  to  settle  interna- 
tional controversies  that  might  lead  to  war,  through  arbitration, 
adjudication,  or  other  p>eacef ul  means. 

Immediately  after  the  World  War  the  League  of  Nations  was 
created  and  its  covenant  adopted  to  accomplish  the  settlement  at 
international  controversies  through  peaceful  methods  and.  Insofar 
as  possible,  to  enforce  Just  peace.  It  had  adequate  support  by 
several  strong  governments  and  the  power  to  enforce  ot>edience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Covenant  without  resort  to  war. 

Then  came  the  treaty  outlawing  war  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
governments,  commonly  known  as  the  Kellogg-Brlaiul  Treaty;  and 
the  Washington  treaties  of  1922.  Including  tiie  Nine  Power  Pact 
with  regard  to  China.  No  stronger  treaties,  either  bilateral  or 
multilateral,  could  have  been  conceived  or  executed.  Christian 
and  humane  people  throughout  the  world  looked  upon  these 
accomplishments  with  gratitude  and  abiding  faith. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  treaties,  the  consummation  of 
the  statesmanship  of  the  world?  They  have  utterly  failed  to 
aooomplish  their  purposes. 

In  1931  Japan  upon  a  framed  excuse  Invaded  Manchuria,  then  a 
part  of  China.  China  under  the  t  "rms  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  carried  the  controversy  to  the  League.  Japan 
appeared  on  her  own  behalf.  The  case  was  tried.  The  League  of 
Nations  by  unanimous  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  held  that 
Japan  was  guilty  of  violating  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  adjudged  that  Japan  should  immediately  withdraw  her 
military  forces  from  Manchuria.  An  Independent  International 
commission,  upon  which  the  United  States  had  a  member.  Investi- 
gated In  Manchuria  and  reported  Its  findings  and  conclusions. 
These  findings  and  conclusions  unequivocally  held  that  there 
existed  no  legitimate  excuse  for  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  by 
Japan,  and  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  Japtan  to  continue  military 
(^rations  in  Manchuria.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  pf  our  Government  protested  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  ^e  Invasion  of  Manchuria  was  a  violation  of  the 
Nine  Power  Pact  to  which  China.  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
were  parties  together  with  other  governments.  Unfortunately,  aU 
the  other  goverruncnts  parties  to  the  Nine  Power  Pact  made  no 
protest  to  Japan.  Japan  defied  all  the  great  governments  members 
of  the  Leagtie  of  Natiocs,  the  United  States,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  continued  the  war  until  Manchuria  was  con- 
qu'-'red.  It  became  a  puppet  government  under  the  domination  of 
Japan.  And  Japan  has  continued  her  conquest  of  China  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  In  violation  of  the  rights  of  American 
cttlaexu,  and  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of  Justice  and  humanity. 

Mussolini  disregarded  the  warnings  of  the  League  of  Nations  ani 
Invaded  Ethiopia.  The  League  of  Nations  found  Mussolini  guilty 
of  violating  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mussolini 
challenged  the  decision  and  continued  the  conquest.  Nothing  was 
done.    The  League  surrendered  and  Ethiopia  was  conquered. 

Hitler  then  defied  the  League  of  Nations,  feverishly  built  up  his 
army,  his  air  force,  and  his  navy,  advanced  to  and  fortified  the 
Rhine.  Invaded  Austria,  destroyed  Its  sovereignty  and  made  It  a 
part  of  Germany.  And  then  came  the  Sudeten  Incident  and  the 
surrender  of  Mimich. 
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Is  there  any  Intelligent.  Informed  man  or  womaa  to  the  Uaited 
States  who  does  not  realize  that  the  sanctity  of  pesce  treatlea  baa 
been  destroyed?  Is  there  any  Intelligent,  informed  person  that  can 
show  any  good  reason  today  for  placing  any  reUauce  In  a  xtmtm 
treaty?  .'— — 

Helpless,  trusting  China,  relying  upon  the  Nine  Powar  Twaty, 
made  no  preparation  for  defense.  Witness  her  plliful  situation 
today.  Bthiopa  relied  upon  the  Justice  and  the  paver  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  made  no  preparation  for  defense.  WltneM  the 
htunlliaiing  position  of  Ethiopia  today.  Austria  relied  upon  tha 
League  of  Nations  and  made  Insufficient  preparations  for  defense. 
Austria  Is  no  more.  Crechoslovakla.  created  by  the  dominating 
governments  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  by  the  League  prtMutsed 
protection — Caechoelovakla,  whose  independence  was  not  only  guar- 
uiteed  by  the  League  of  Nauons  but  by  an  alliance  between  France, 
Russia.  Poland.  Rumania,  and  Tugoslavla.  has  been  cut  to  pieces 
and  its  bleeding  remains  dominated  by  Hitler. 

And  If  peoples  cannot  place  reliance  for  security  In  peace  treatiea, 
what  other  alternative  Is  there  save  preparation  for  defense  with 
force?  There  are  those  in  our  own  country  who  declatv  that  the 
building  up  of  strong  armaments  in  this  country  wlU  lead  us  Into 
foreign  wars.  This  can  never  happen  so  long  as  our  Government 
maintains  Its  fundamental  principles  of  foreign  policy— of  noralll- 
ance.  nonintervention,  and  noninterference  In  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  countries.  What  good  reason  ha*  anvone  to  believe  that  this 
policy  WiU  be  abandoned?  This  policy  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  policy  has  been  adopted  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Congresees  of  the  United  States 
This  policy  Is  believed  In  and  sustained  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  our  country. 

Are  we  distrustful  of  ourselves?  Are  we  so  Intimidated  by  the 
fear  of  fighting  that  we  are  willing  to  submit  our  country  to  the 
danger  of  conquest  rather  than  to  provide  our  soldiers  and  our 
people  with  modem  arms  and  instruments  of  defense?  Do  we  not 
know  that  fear  of  fighting  for  liberty  has  always  ended  in  loss  of 
liberty?  Was  the  suffering  and  death  of  our  Revolutionarr  fore- 
fathers a  mistake?  ' 

It  Is  Insinuated  by  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  that 
the  Umted  States  Is  responsible  for  the  wild  race  between  the 
powerful  governments  of  the  world  for  superiority  In  armaments 
What  an  unkind,  unpatriotic,  and  imtrue  charge.  In  1921  our 
Government  called  a  great  peace  conference  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington. This  conference  was  participated  In  by  all  of  the  power- 
fiU  mUitary  governments.  At  that  conference  treaties  were  adopted 
for  the  limitaUon  of  naval  armaments  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  of  fortlflcaUons  of  Insular  posseaslons  in  the  far  western 
Pacific.  Recognizing  that  the  conquest  or  domination  of  Chins 
by  any  outside  gove.-nment  would  probablj-  result  In  widespread 
war,  the  conference  adopted  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  each  ad- 
herent solemnly  pledging  itself  for  aU  time  to  respect  the  political 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China.  They  all  promised,  in  addiUon. 
not  to  take  advantage  of  any  dlstnrbanoe  in  China  as  an  excuse  for 
the  violation  of  such  treaty. 

The  United  States.  In  its  Intense  desire  for  peace,  made  many 
vital  sacrifices  to  secure  the  ratification  of  those  treaties.  It  mada 
far  more  sacrifices  than  did  any  other  government.  Time  and 
again  since  those  treaties  were  adopted  the  United  States  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  further  limitation  of  naval  armaments 
These  efforts  failed. 

When  the  Naval  Armaments  Limitation  Treaty,  adopted  at  Wash- 
ington in  1922.  expired.  Japan  refused  to  extend  its  life,  and  tha 
armament  race  was  madly  renewed  and  Is  now  proceeding  to  tba 
limits  of  the  capacity  of  Japan.  Oermanv,  Italy.  France  and 
Great  Britain  Apparently  Great  Britain  and  France  were  a  Uttla 
too  trustful  and  a  little  too  slow  In  starting. 

There  can  be  no  other  excuse  for  the  surrender  of  Mtinleh. 

The  United  States  also  has  faUen  way  behind  the  leaders  In 
this  armament  race.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to  atr 
forces  and  air  and  naval  bases.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  our 
country  is  In  no  danger.  Those  who  make  this  argtunent  ar« 
thinking  only  of  the  present,  or  at  most  at  the  near  fnttue.  The 
German-controlled  press  Issued  the  same  propaganda.  A  leading 
EerUn  paijer  recently  asked.  "Who  in  the  world  \m  thinking  of 
attacking  America  suddenly?"  Their  answer  U.  of  course.  "No 
one.  suddenly."  But  the  question  that  the  responsible,  informed 
representatives  of  our  citizens  must  be  thinking  about  Is,  "Who  In 
the  world  is  thinking  of  attacking  America,  not  suddenly,  but  In 
a,  4.  or  6  years  from  now?"  The  trend  of  eventa  should  be  a  suffl- 
cient  answer  to  impel  the  President  and  Congress  to  start  prepcva- 
tions  for  successlul  defense.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  compe- 
tently advised,  even  if  we  have  not  already  learned  from  experience, 
that  it  requires  several  years  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
to  siKxeasfully  meet  attacks  by  powerful  countries,  and  that  there 
is  greater  necessity  for  expeditious  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  vrtio  may  have  to  singly  and  alone  defend  our 
broad  domain  against  the  attacks  of  powerful,  allied  govemmenta. 
And  we  expect  to  defend  ourselves  without  a.niAT><y  with  any  other 
country. 

The  contention  that  airplanes  soon  become  obsolete  and  that  It 
l8  a  useless  extravagance  to  build  them  until  they  are  needed  for 
war  Is  thoughtless.  At  the  beginning  of  our  entrance  Into  the 
World  War  a  great  txitfy  of  executives.  Inventors,  and  mechanical 
experts  consumed  18  months  In  an  endeavor  to  design  a  perfect 
airplane  engine,  during  which  time  we  constructed  no  airplanes 
and  our  war  aviators  over  there  were  compelled  to  tise  any  old 
foreign  plane  that  was  turned  over  to  them.  The  fatalities  in  these 
worn-out  planes  were  tragic.  We  cannot  delay  the  building  of  air- 
planes xmtU  the  perfect  plane  is  developed.    Unles  organizations 
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•re  created  »nd  maintained  to  construct  the  present  Imperfect 
---TJlanes.  then  perfect  planes  wUl  never  be  constructed.  Unless  a 
BUfBdent  ninnber  of  planes  are  always  available  for  teaching  the  art 
of  flying,  then  we  will  not  have  sufflclent  trained  aviators  in  timo 
of  need.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  place 
OUT  untrained  boys  In  battle  planes  to  fight  against  the  expert 
aviators  of  mllltaiy  powers. 

"But  why  all  this  preparation  for  war.  when  there  la  no  possible 
danger  of  war  being  brought  to  our  shores?"  Is  earnestly  asked  by 
dncere.  peace-loving  men  and  women.  They  believe  that  such  an 
event  is  Impossible.  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  possible.  I  must  be  gov- 
erned in  my  actions  by  my  own  information,  knowledge,  and  beliefs. 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  statesman  or  historian  in  the  world  who  8 
years  ago  imagined  the  present  astounding  and  threatening  condi- 
tions could  poBBlbly  develop  in  half  a  century.  Then  there  seemed 
to  exist  throughout  the  world  a  stronger  desire,  determination,  and 
organization  for  peace  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Substantially 
all  governments  had  entered  into  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies  by  arbitration,  adjudication  or 
other  peaceful  means.  The  League  of  Nations  was  apparently  wcU 
organized,  respected,  and  strongly  supported.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
to  have  the  power  to  enforce  Jxist  peace.  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
toe  two  great  European  democracies,  were  the  dominating  forces  in 
Europe.  Today  every  peace  treaty  has  been  torn  up  as  a  scrap  of 
^per.  The  League  of  Nations  is  lying  helpless  upon  its  deathbed. 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  no  longer  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
In  Europe.  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  through  the  fear  of  the 
airplanes  of  Hitler,  witnessed  Hitler's  invasion,  subjugation,  and 
annexation  of  Austria  without  protest;  ignored  Prances  promises 
of  protection  to  Czechoslovakia  and  abandoned  her  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Hitler;  withdrew  Prances  promises  of  protection  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Today  Hungary  is  in  an  alliance  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
against  communism.  That  alliance  by  another  name  would  be 
called  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  What  can  any  of  the 
raoall  democracies  of  eastern  Europe  do  except,  under  present  con- 
ditions, to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Hitler?  As  the  power  of  these 
^vemments  decreases,  the  power  of  Hitler  increases.  And  when 
this  domination  is  consummated,  will  his  hunger  for  power  and 
his  fanatical  zeal  to  establish  his  ideoloify  of  government  through- 
out the  world  be  satiated?  Every  act  of  this  great  genius  leads  to 
«!i^  conclusion  that  his  ambition  and  his  zeal  will  never  be  satis- 
fled.  Next  may  come  under  his  domination  the  less  strong  demo- 
cratic powers  in  western  Europe.  Why  not?  He  certainly  desires 
them;  In  fact,  he  requires  them,  if  my  conjecture  as  to  his  program 
be  true.  What  is  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  desires? 
Then  the  Ukraine.  Maybe  he  will  await  the  results  of  the  war  in 
Chhia.  Of  course.  It  is  possible  that  a  combination  of  governments 
naay  develop  or  other  imforeseen  events  happen  that  may  stop 
the  advance  of  the  dictatorship  governments.  I  hope  so  but  we 
cannot  take  chances. 

_  The  nallitary  clique  In  Japan  has  for  years  had  the  ambition  and 
the  flxcd  policy  to  dominate  all  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  islands  in 
the  we-stem  Pacific.  That  clique  la  now.  and  since  1930  has  been 
in  complete  control  of  the  Government  of  Japan.  This  control  has 
been  obtained  and  maintained  with  military  force.  The  consum- 
mation of  the  plan,  however,  has  been  obstructed.  China  Is  stUl 
fighting.  Japan  Is  stiU  fighting  stubbornly,  but  with  tremendous 
loss  and  suffering  and  without  victory  in  sight.  Probably  there 
will  be  no  attack  on  Russia  unless  and  tmtil  Japan's  armies  or  a 
major  portion  of  them  can  be  withdrawn  safely  from  China  Com- 
plete subjugation  of  Chhia  might  easily  mean  the  conquest  of 
Russia  or  large  portions  of  her  territory.  Mussolini  apparently 
will  have  to  await  the  conquests  of  Hitler  before  all  of  his  ambi- 
tions can  be  supported.  Then  he  wUl  be  aided  in  his  aspirations 
and  plans  relative  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Spies  and  propagandists  are  crawling  through  the  Jungles  and 
the  alleys  of  the  cities  and  through  the  army  posts  of  South 
America,  cunningly  Injecting  their  revolutionary  poison  Into  every 
weak  or  ambitious  person.  Do  not  such  possibilities  present  a 
situation  where  it  is  pcssible  for  the  dictator  governments  to  con- 
trol Europe  and  Asia  and  to  generate  revolutions  p.nd  war  in  South 
America?  Our  interest  is  only  directly  concerned  with  our  own 
territory  and  the  Independence  of  our  neighbors,  the  South  and 
Central  American  republics.  I  assert  that  possible  danger  to  our 
country  demands  that  our  Government  and  every  peace-loving 
humane,  and  patriotic  citizen  will  resist  with  every  legal  means 
short  of  war  the  advance  of  these  dictatorial  governments  toward 
our  country  and  our  neighbors  and  that  if  such  advance  is  not 
stopped  that  then  we  be  prepared  to  repulse  them  with  armed 
force. 

BAOIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO,  JANT.WT  22.   1939 

On  January  4  the  President  of  the  United  States  devoted  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  to  an  appeal  for  Increased  armament. 
He  pictured  a  world  about  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames  of  war 
and  he  pictured  the  United  States  as  surrounded  by  deadly  arma- 
ments and  threats  of  new  aggression.  He  appealed  for  increased 
appropriations  for  adequate  defense.  His  message  was  followed 
several  days  later  by  a  program  calling  for  approximately  $525- 
000.000.  of  which  only  $200,000,000  is  to  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  July  1,  1940. 

«J"*f^  ^?  ^  ^°  difference  of  opinion  among  Americans  on  the 
principle  of  providing  for  this  country  a  completely  adequate  de- 
^^  ^,^^^  ^^^""^  *^y  foreign  nations.  The  amount  proposed  for 
S^ouJh^'Lrl^  ^^^v^T^  2  years  does  not  seem  to  be  Scessive. 
altuough  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  exact  number 


of  military  airplanes  which 


t  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  con- 


struct at  one  lime.  It  shoull  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
appropriation  lor  Army  and  Navy  has  Increased  from  $520  000  - 
000  In  1S34  to  $1,100,000,000  n  the  regular  Budget  for  1940,  even 
before  we  add  the  additional  1200,000,000  requested  for  1940.  The 
committees  of  Congress  will  >xamine  carefully  the  details  of  the 
national-defense  program  and  will  provide  sxifflcient  funds  to  give 
us  the  most  modern  and  ed^uate  defense;  and  there  will  be  no 
partisanship  Involved  in  that  Examination. 

But  the  message  of  the  I^esldent  suggests  that  he  favors  a 
foreign  policy  very  different  frc  m  mere  defense  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  one  which  in  the  end  would  require  much  greater  armament 
A  year  ago  in  Chicago  he  decli  ired  his  belief  that  we  should  "quar- 
antine the  aggressor  nations."  Now  he  says,  "The  defense  of  re- 
ligion, of  democracy,  and  of  ifood  faith  among  nations  Is  all  the 
same  fight.  To  save  one,  we  must  now  make  up  oxxr  minds  to  save 
all."  It  is  somewhat  difBctilt  to  see  how  we  can  save  democracy 
and  good  faith  among  nations  by  any  policy  of  mere  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  says  that  we  cannot  safely  be  indif- 
ferent to  International  lawleisness  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
cannot  let  pass,  without  effective  protest,  acts  of  aggression  against 
sister  nations.  It  is  true  that  I  he  admits  that  the  American  people 
are  not  yet  willing  to  go  to  War  in  other  parts  of  the  world  but 
he  sa3rs,  "There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and 
more  effective  than  mere  woi'ds.  of  brir^ng  home  to  aggressor 
governments  the  aggregate  « ntlments  of  our  own  people "  He 
declares  against  neutraUty  le|  islatlon  and  implies  that  he  favors 
the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  It  w.  All  this  cannot  mean  anything 
except  that  the  President  wis  ties  power  granted  to  him  by  Con^ 
gress  to  favor  one  nation  or  another  in  any  dispute  that  arises 
and  to  employ  economic  sand  ions  or  embargoes  against  a  nation 
that  he  does  not  like,  at  the  lame  time  that  he  asdists  those  that 
he  does  like. 

The  President's  views  are  ipparently  reflected  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  who  has  precede4  me  this  evening,  and  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  On  De- 
cember 22,  1938.  after  declaring  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  the  Governinent  of  Japan,  and  do  not  like  the 
Government  of  Germany,  butl saying  nothing  about  their  feellnes 
toward  the  Government  of  Fussia.  Senator  Ptttmak  said  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  hive  the  right  and  power  to  enforce 
morality  and  Justice  In  accordance  with  the  peace  treaties  with  us 
and  they  will.  Our  Government  does  not  have  to  use  military 
force,  and  will  not  unless  necei  sary."  The  necessary  implication  is 
that  he  would  emply  not  onlsr  economic  sanctions,  but  military 
force  if  necessary,  to  enforce  riorallty  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world.  On  January  10  Senatoi  Ptttman  advocated  an  embargo  on 
all  war  materials  to  Japan,  wtile  permitting  such  materials  to  eo 
to  China.  * 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  poHcj  leads  Inevitably  to  foreign  war  It 
is  contrary  to  the  traditional  lolicy  of  the  United  States  from  the 
days  of  George  Washington.  The  position  of  this  country  has 
always  been  that  it  would  remain  neutral  in  any  foreign  war  no 
matter  how  much  its  sympath  es  might  be  on  one  side,  as  long  as 
its  own  rights  or  those  of  itj  citizens  were  not  Infringed  upon 
This  Is  a  policy  which  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1920,  when  it  wi  is  proposed  that  we  Join  the  League 
of  Nations.  ° 

There  is  much  to  be  said  In  theory  in  favor  of  a  general  agree- 
ment for  collective  security,  b;r  which  a  number  of  nations,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  dominate  the  world,  undertake  to  prevent  aggre<i- 
slon.  even  thovogh  their  collective  action  leads  to  war  There  Is 
a  reasonable  chance  that  such  a  policy  might  succeed.  Our  peo- 
ple, however,  refused  In  1920  to  adopt  it.  and  the  efforts  made 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  without  our  cooperation,  have  now 
completely  broken  down.  Bu;  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
Senator  PrrrMAN  under  present  conditions  is  not  the  policy  of  a 
League  of  Nations;  It  is  completely  original.  No  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested before  that  a  single  natli  )n  should  range  over  the  world  like 
a  knight  errant,  protecting  dereocracy  and  ideals  of  good  faith'  and 
tilting,  like  Don  Quixote,  agalist  the  windmills  of  fascism  The 
unsoundness  and  danger  of  such  a  course  was  eloquently  set  forth 
by  Senator  Borah  over  a  natlo  lal  radio  forum  on  March  28    1938 

Of  course,  such  a  policy  is  r  ot  only  vain,  but  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  war.  If  we  enforce  an  effective  embargo  against  Japaii 
driving  Its  people  to  starvation  as  Senator  Ptttman  suggests  it 
would  be  only  natural  for  Jaj  lan  to  attack  th«  Philippines  and 
our  whole  standing  and  presUge  would  become  involved  in  an 
Asiatic  war.  If  the  Spanish  embargo  Is  lifted  and  an  American 
ship  carrying  munitions  is  su;ik  by  an  Italian  cruiser  as  it  ap- 
proaches Barcelona,  it  is  hard  1  o  see  how  we  could  avoid  a  contro- 
versy with  Italy,  which  might  flame  into  a  general  war  We  ap- 
parently are  asked  to  line  up  m  1th  England  and  France  and  prob- 
ably Conununist  Russia,  withot  t  even  knowing  what  their  policies 
may  be.  or  whether  they  wUl  back  up  the  stand  that  wT  mav 
take.  ' 

It  Is  ^oposed  that  we  repea  the  embargo  against  Government 
bpain.  But  this  embargo  is  no  t  only  an  embargo  against  Govern- 
ment Spam  but  against  both  Government  Spain  and  the  Franco 
insurgents.  There  Is  no  partial!  ty  In  our  position.  It  happens  that 
Franco  is  supplied  by  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  only  reason  why 
Government  Spain  Is  hampers  1  is  that  England  and  France  are 
«ircrclng  to  some  extent  an  eiibargo  against  Government  Spain 
Yet  we  are  asked,  in  defense  of  ( lemocracy,  to  do  the  very  thing  the 
peat  democracies  of  Europe,  o  i  the  very  doorstep  of  Spain  and 
inflnitely  more  concerned  than  we,  are  apparenUy  xinwiliine  to  do 
themselves.  "'        ""^^^^  •"  **» 
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I  have  received  this  week  over  25.000  letters  and  telegrams  re^rard- 
tng  the  lifting  of  the  Spanish  embart?o.  It  is  physically  tmpoeEible 
for  me  to  reply  to  all  of  these  ccmmunlcations.  Several  weeks  a^o 
I  took  a  definite  position  against  lifting  the  Spanish  embargo, 
because  I  feel  the  policy  declared  2  years  ago  is  impartial  and  more 
likely  to  keep  xis  out  of  war  than  any  different  policy  which  we 
might  adopt  at  this  time. 

Congress  was  wise  in  passing  the  neutrality  bill,  which  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  arms,  anununltlon.  and  Implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent states.  I  believe  the  President  should  long  ago  have  found 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  China  and  Japan,  which  he  had  full 
power  to  do.  so  that  munitions  might  not  be  shipped  either  to  Japan 
or  China  -The  neutrnltty  law  Intends  that  we  shall  not  manufac- 
ture munitions  for  foreign  wars.  It  provides,  further,  that  In  case 
of  war.  nations  must  come  to  this  country  and  pay  for  all  articles 
other  than  munitions  to  be  shipped  abroad  before  they  are  shipped. 
Its  purpo«>e  18  to  reduce  the  cuauces  oi  our  oecauung  mvolveu,  and 
I  believe  it  will  assist  greatly  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
It  Is  in  accord  in  spirit  with  the  whole  policy  of  American  neu- 
trality for  150  years. 

But  now  it  is  suggested  that  the  whole  world  is  different.  It  is 
said  that  distances  are  so  short  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  belzig 
Involved  in  a  general  war.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  if  we  are  suf- 
ficiently determined  not  to  become  involved,  we  can  stay  out.  We 
learned  otir  lesson  in  1917.  We  learned  that  modem  war  defeats  its 
own  purposes.  A  war  to  preserve  democracy  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  more  democracies  than  it  preserved.  We  may  go  in  on 
the  side  of  Prance  and  England  because  they  are  democracies  and 
find  before  we  are  through  that  they  are  Communist  or  Fascist. 

Not  only  that,  a  war,  whether  to  preserve  democracy  or  otherwise, 
wotild  almost  certainly  destroy  democracy  in  the  United  States.  We' 
have  moved  far  towauxl  totalitarian  govtrnmeut  already.  Tlie  addi- 
tional powers  sought  by  the  President  in  case  of  war,  the  nationaU- 
zatlon  of  all  Industry  and  all  capital  and  all  labor,  already  proposed 
In  bills  before  Congress,  would  create  a  Socialist  dictatorship  which 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  dissolve  when  the  war  ended. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  fortunate  position,  a  selfishly  fortunate 
position,  if  you  please.  In  Europe  races  are  so  mingled  that  no  one 
can  draw  botindarles  without  leaving  minorities  which  are  a  per- 
petual source  of  friction.  In  the  end  a  war  seems  tinfortun&tely 
probable — a  war  likely  to  destroy  in  a  few  short  years  the  civiliza- 
tion which  Europe  has  taken  centuries  to  build.  In  that  war  the 
United  States  need  not  and  shall  not  be  involved.  We  have  an 
isolated  location,  and  It  Is  still  Isolated  In  spite  of  all  the  improve- 
ments in  air  transportation.  The  best  military  authorities  say  that 
we  can  defend  otirselves,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  us,  if  we 
maintain  an  adequate  navy  and  an  attendant  air  force.  During 
any  war  we  can  be  seLf-stifficlent.  This  very  position  makes  It  less 
likely  that  any  nation  would  wish  to  attack  us. 

There  is  a  general  Illusion  that  we  see  In  Germany  and  Italy 
forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  England  and  Prance  and  march 
on  to  attack  the  United  States.  But  this  is  siuely  an  imaginary 
fear  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ger- 
many and  Italy  could  defeat  England  and  France  In  any  protracted 
war.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  they  would  gain  even  after  a  successful 
war  by  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  physical 
strength  of  our  position  would  make  any  nations  hesitate,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  they  might  be.  The  picttire  presented  this  eve- 
ning by  Senator  PrrxMAN  simply  will  not  bear  the  analysis  of  calm 
examination. 

It  is  nattiral  that  the  sympathy  of  our  people  should  be  strongly 
aroused  when  they  see  what  is  going  on  under  the  totalitarian 
goverrunents.  Perhaps  the  President  should  tell  them  what  we 
think  of  them,  especially  as  the  day  seems  to  have  passed  when 
nations  go  to  war  because  others  call  them  unpleasant  names.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  determined  that  those  sym- 
pathies do  not  lead  us  into  overt  acts  of  embargo,  blockade,  or 
economic  sanctions. 

Considering  the  attitude  which  the  President  has  taken,  it  seems 
essential  tliat  Congre.ss  shall  strengthen  the  neutrality  bill  rather 
than  rep>eal  It.  It  seems  essential  that  the  President  shall  not  have 
discretion  to  take  sides  In  foreign  wars,  or  lmp>ose  sanctions 
against  those  nations  which  he  might  find  to  be  aggressor  nations. 
It  seems  wise  not  to  repeal  the  Johnson  Act,  as  Is  now  t>elng  sug- 
gested, and  to  maintain  a  policy  of  lending  as  Uttle  money  as 
possible  abroad,  for  foreign  loans  today  are  certainly  made  precar- 
ious by  the  possibility  of  war  and  likely  to  stimulate  temporarily  a 
production  of  exportable  goods  which  cannot  be  sustained.  Con- 
gress is  the  body  upon  which  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  power 
to  declare  war.  It  should  not  permit  the  Executive  to  go  so  far 
toward  war,  without  consulting  Congress,  that  Congress  and  the 
people  no  longer  have  the  power  to  prevent  war. 

I  do  not  say  that  some  special  situation  may  not  arise  In  the 
future  under  which  it  may  seem  desirable  to  go  to  war  as  the  first 
step  in  an  effective  defense.  But  if  such  a  situation  ever  arises  it 
should  be  undertaken  deliberately,  after  a  thorough  public  discus- 
sion by  the  people  and  by  Congress  as  the  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people. 

Many  Justifiable  criticisms  can  be  made  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
and  of  any  special  type  of  neutrality.  But  the  horrors  of  modem 
war  are  so  great,  its  futility  is  so  evident,  its  effect  on  democracy 
itself  so  destructive,  that  almost  any  alternative  is  more  to  be 
desired.  The  p^ple  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  keeping  out  of  other  people's  affairs,  no  matter  wh&t  their 
Individual  sympathies  may  be  for  or  against  those  people.  They 
will  not  support  armaments  required  to  carry  out  any  such  policy 
as  that  suggested  in  the  President's  message  and  supported  by 
Benator  PrrrMAX. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS  Mr.  President,  today  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Coalition  of  the 
PatrioUc  Societies  representing  about  123  patriotic  American 
societies.  At  today's  meeting  I  delivered  an  address  and  was 
afforded  the  use  of  a  NaUon-wide  hoc^-up  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  title  of  my  address  was  "Uncle  Sam 
Should  Keep  His  Nose  Out  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  Other 
Nations,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  address  be 
printed  in  its  complete  form  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  President  Rooeevelt 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  hates  war. 

We  all  hate  war. 

You  hate  war  and  I  hate  war.  The  American  people  are  un- 
questionably against  the  United  States  participating  in  another 
world  war,  or  any  war. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  how  to  stay  out  at  war  I  em 
very  happy  Indeed  to  be  provided  the  opportunity  of  assertinc 
that  the  best  and  only  means  by  which  we  may  successfully  avert 
war  and  stay  out  of  war  is  to  keep  our  skirts  clear  of  any  forelcn 
entanglements  and  participate  in  no  foreign   embroilments 

In  other  words,  the  best  way  for  us  to  Insure  ourselves  against 
becoming  again  involved  In  another  world  war  U  to  keep  our  nose 
out  of  other  nations'  business. 

The  Illustrious  Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington,  e«- 
pressed  this   idea   in   the  form   of   one   of   the   greatest   quesUona 
ever  asked  the  Nation:  "Why  leave  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign 
ground?"     That  reaUy  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  Bive  to  you 
the  American  people. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  in  my  opinion  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  know  that  I  am  right  when 
I  say  that  it  is  none  of  our  business  what  sort  of  govemmenu  the 
peoples  of  Germany.  Italy.  Russia.  Japan,  or  the  peoples  of  any 
other  nations  of  the  world  choose  for  themselves.  What  right  have 
we  to  teU  the  German  people,  or  any  peoples,  under  what  sort  of 
government  they  should  live?  What  right  have  we  to  crlticlae  the 
people  of  Italy  for  the  sort  of  government  they  choose  to  live 
under?  Or  what  right  have  we  to  demand  that  this  or  that  ooun- 
try  have  the  sort  of  government  that  we  would  chooee  for  them 
Why  that  holier-than-thou  attitude  which  would  superimpose  our 
governmental  dress  on  the  nations  of  the  world? 

We  are  aU  against  war  because  we  recognise  that  our  brief 
participation  In  the  World  War,  which  lasted  from  AprU  8.  1917, 
to  November  11.  1918.  has  to  date  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
more  than  •69,000,000.000.  and  before  we  wUl  have  finished  hqui- 
datlng  the  debts  incurred  as  a  result  of  that  brief  partlclpaUon 
in  the  World  War  the  American  taxpayers  will  have  paid  out 
more  than  $100,000,000,000. 

We  went  into  the  World  War  with  the  idea  of  saving  Christian- 
ity and  democracy.     Have  we  accomplished  eitherT 

We  went  into  the  World  War  with  the  idea  of  ending  ail  wan. 
Have  we  been  successful? 

We  went  into  the  World  War  with  the  idea  of  saving  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  her  allies  from  annihilation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Centra!  Powers.  We  went  into  the  World  War  believing  at 
the  time  that  if  we  did  lend  a  helpmg  hand  to  those  nations  that 
were  on  the  brink  of  defeat  that  they,  Great  Britain  and  F'ranoe 
particularly,  would  be  grateful  for  our  aid.  Have  they  shown  any 
appreciation?  Appreciation,  my  friends,  is  pretty  much  limited  to 
anticipation  of  favors. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War  the  United  States  had  under 
arms  and  in  tmiform  more  than  4.400,000  men,  established  at  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  energy  and  money.  At  the  end  of  that 
war  the  Allies  were  indebted  to  Uncle  Sam  to  the  extent  of  about 
$22,000,000  000.  Uncle  Sam,  being  the  big-hearted  man  that  ws 
have  always  found  him  to  be,  forthwith  cut  that  indebtedness 
In  half  and  virtually  gave  to  the  Allies  $11,000,000,000.  Of  the 
$11,000,000,000  remaining  they  have  never  liquidated  the  interest, 
much  leas  the  principal,  and  perhaps  never  will.  Nor  have  they, 
the  Allies,  in  the  subtest  degree  evidenced  any  appreciation  of 
our  having  saved  their  hides.  Gratitude  Is  no  v#lue  among 
nations. 

We  know  that  the  World  War,  which  we  had  hoped  would  end  aU 
wars,  has  not  been  successful  in  ending  war.    Within  the  past  S 
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yean  more  than  3,0C0.000  combatants  and  noncombatants.  Inno- 
cent children,  defenseless  women,  and  frail  old  men  have  been 
slaughtered  In  Spain.  Ethiopia,  and  China.  In  addition  thereto,  we 
know  that  the  persecution  of  the  minorities  in  Russia  alone  has 
brought  about  the  death,  the  murder  of  anywhere  from  four  to 
seven  million  Ukrainians  in  that  portion  of  the  8o\iet  Union  lying 
east  of  Poland  and  north  of  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  As  for  saving 
Christianity,  we  know  that  the  churches  in  Russia  have  been  closed. 
that  religious  ceremonies  are  forbidden,  that  thousands  of  priests 
and  followers  of  the  gospel  have  been  brutally  murdered:  that  in 
Mexico,  our  sister  Republic  to  the  south  of  us  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  communism  likewise  has  run  rampant,  that  priests 
have  been  murdered,  that  nuns  have  been  attacked,  and  that  the 
places  of  worship  have  been  closed.  Turning  to  the  peninsula  of 
Europe.  In  Spain  we  And  that  the  same  religious  persecution,  the 
Fame  destruction  of  chvu-ches,  the  same  murder  of  priests,  end  the 
same  attack  upon  nuns  has  taken  place  as  likewise  transpired  In 
both  Russia  and  Mexico. 
I  am  against  war. 
You  are  against  war. 

The  130,000,000  people  of  America  do  not  want  war. 
I  repeat  that  the  best  way  for  us  to  stay  out  of  war  is  to  keep  our 
nose  out  of  other  nation's  business. 

I  condemn,  I  do  not  condone.  I  view  with  horror  the  persecution 
of  the  minorities  which  the  press  reports  is  being  carried  on  in  Ger- 
many. My  heart  is  In  sj-mpathy  with  the  minorities  of  any  country 
upon  which  persecution  is  being  practiced.  I  look  with  horror  upon 
the  slaughters  in  Spain,  where  more  than  1,000.000  people  have  been 
killed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  there  in  J\ily  of  1936. 

I  am  appalled  and  horrified  when  I  bring  myself  into  realization 
of  the  fact  that  almost  2.000,000  people,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  been  killed  during  the  present  undeclared  war  in  Asia  and' 
I  am  particularly  sorry  for  the  women  and  the  children  and  the 
aged. 

^But  my  first  thoughts  are  for  the  American  people  and  my  first 
sympathies  are  with  the  American  people.  Yes,  my  sympathies 
my  deepest  sympathies  are  with  the  persecuted  minorities  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  persecuted  minorities  of  other  countries,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  have  the  United  States  go  to  war  over  the  mlnor- 
Itlea  of  any  country  of  the  world. 

We  must  reflect  upon  this.  You  must  decide. 
If  the  minorities  in  Germany  are  being  persecuted  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  they  are  being  persecuted,  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  United  States  to  break  off  Its  diplomatic  rela- 
tions or  to  go  to  war,  because  those  constituting  the  minorities  in 
Germany  are  not  American  citizens  So  if  they  are  not  American 
citizens  then  why  should  we  imperii  the  safety  of  the  130.000  000 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  Incurring  the  enmity  of 
tht  80,000,000  people  of  Germany  and  crystallizing  their  hatred 
of  us? 

Say  what  you  please,  there  Is  a  radical  distinction  between  the 
peoples  of  Germany  and  the  Government  of  Germany. 

I  ask  what  have  the  people  of  Germany  done  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  should  warrant  resentment,  and  after  all 
what  has  the  Government  of  Germany  done  to  warrant  oxir  sever- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  them? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  virtually  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  on  account  of  their  treatment  of  minor- 
ities and  on  that  account  alone. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  we  must  of  necessltv  sever 
relations  with  Mexico.  ' 

As  a  matter* of  fact,  there  is  more  reason  why  we  should  sever 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  than  there  was  for  our  sev- 
ering diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Below  the  Rio  Grande 
there  reside  20.000.000  of  our  neighbors,  constituting  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  and  there  anarchy  rules. 

It  is  a  government  of  anarchy.  They  fly  the  red  and  black  flag 
of  revolution.  The  workers  international  is  a  hymn  of  hate  against 
all  foreigners.  Including  Americans. 

They  teach  hatred  in   their  schools.     They  broadcast  It      They 
print  It  In  their  press.     Fact  of  the  matter  Is  neither  private  prop- 
erty  nor  individual  Investment  is  safe.     Human  life  Is  worthless 
There    they    are    purging    the    coxmtry   of   aU    foreign    capital    by 
assassinations  and  by  wholesale  confiscations.     They  have  closed 
their   churches,   murdered   priests,   assassinated   nuns,   confiscated 
farm  lands  belonging  to  Americans,  and  stolen  oil  wells  due  by 
American  capital.     When  the  Mexicans  confiscated  the  oil   fields 
belonging  to  Britain,   John   Bull   immediately  severed   diplomatic 
relations    with    them.     When    the    Mexicans    confiscated   oU    lands 
belonging  to  Uncle  Sam  we  closed  our  eyes  to  these  confiscations 
murders,  and  assassinations.     If  we  are  to  be  consistent   it  follows 
that   we   should    sever   diplomatic   relations   with   Mexico    Spain 
Japan,  Russia,  and   Italy,   as  well  as  with  Germany.     Why'     Be- 
cause   In   Spain    the    churches    have    been    closed    and   murder    is 
everywhere.     In    Asia    the    Japanese    are    carrying   on    an   unholy 
conquest  and  murdering  mUllons;  In  Italy  the  minorities  are  bein^ 
persecuted,  and  they  are  the  same  racial  minorities  that  are  being 
persecuted  in  Germany,  while  In  addition  thereto  the  Italians  in 
their  unholy  conquest  of  Ethiopia  murdered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  defenseless  Abysslnians.  and  last  but  not  least— there  is  Russia 
Russia  owes  the  American  Government,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, around  feoo.OOO.OOO.    They  have  closed  the  churchra  mtir- 
aered  prints,  assaulted  nuns.     They  are  sending  propagandists  to 
this  country  to  destroy  our  form  of  government.     They  murdered 
mllUona  in^^e  Ukraine  in  1933  and  1934.    U  dlplomaUc  relations 
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are  to  be  severed  with  any  coi  intry,  It  should  be  with  Mexico  and 
Russia,  and  If  diplomatic  relat  ons  are  to  be  severed  with  Germany 
they  should  certainly  be  seveied  with  Italy,  because  Italy  is  per- 
secuting the  same  racial  minorities  as  are  being  persecuted  In 
Germany. 

So  let's  be  consistent,  but  above  all.  let's  stay  out  of  war. 

My  friends,  the  spirit  of  hate  is  sweeping  the  world.  Let  us  not 
become  enmeshed  in  this  sjirit  of  hate.  Why  should  we  be 
taught  to  hate  our  fellow  nan?  What  Christian  doctrine  can 
Induce  hate?     Does  It  not  usually  arise  from  ignorance? 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  In  order  to  stay  out  of  war  we  must 
keep  our  nose  out  of  other  nat  Ions'  businesses. 

Let's  attend  to  our  own  business. 

Let's  put  our  own  house  in  order  before  we  teU  other  nations 
01  the  world  that  theirs  need  (  ustlng. 

Let  us  abandon  the  attemp;  to  clothe  other  peoples  with  our 
political  dress  and  habiliments  for  democracy  was  taUor-made  for 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  abandon  attempting  to  pass  Sunday  blue  laws  policing 
the  political  morals  of  the  govi!rnments  of  the  world 

Let  us  stop  criticizing  the  xjlitlcal  habits  of  the  2.000  000  000 
people  of  the  world  until  w«  have  at  least  had  time  to  wash 
behind  our  own  ears.  ^^ 

What  we  should  do  Is  to  open  our  eyes  and  put  our  ears  to 
the  ground  and  ascertain  th(  changes  which  are  taking  nlace 
so  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Germany  is  making  tremen*  ous  headway  economically  by  way 
?l  trade  penetrations  through  )ut  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
the  Balkans.  She  has  made  strides  across  the  Atlantic  In  her 
penetrations  of  Latin-Americai  countries,  notably  in  Brazil  Gua- 
temala, and  Salvador.  .  «vib 

We  must  meet  the  world  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
today,  particularly  as  relates  t )  world  trade.  It  won't  do  us  any 
good  to  hate,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  trade.  It  won't  do  us 
any  good  to  hate  Germany,  wha  is  making  such  prenomenal  prog- 
ress in  her  trade  penetrations,  nor  will  it  do  us  any  good  to  hate 
any  other  country  that  is  ma  ting  efforts  to  outstride  us  in  this 
direction.  What  we  must  do  1  i  to  ascertain  the  best  manner  and 
means  by  which  we  can  outsi  ride  and  outdo  commercially  Ger- 
many and  those  nations  that  are  providing  us  with  the  ereatest 
competition  In  world  trade. 

*wf"f  ^*^  °'  meddling  with  th<  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  1 
think  from  now  on  we  should  i  ittend  to  our  own  business  keep  'to 
our  own  "knitting,"  and  atten  pt  to  provide  employment  for  the 
ten  to  twelve  million  God-fearl  ng  men  and  women  who  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  ill-fed,  lll-cloth<  d,  and  Ul-sheltered. 

Recently  It  was  reported  bj  an  International  committee  that 
70  percent  of  the  world's  unem]  loyment  is  to  be  found  here  In  our 
own  United  States. 

My  friends,  tomorrow,  with  a  11  its  great  promises  and  poor  per- 
formances, would  not  hold  one -half  the  heartaches  for  these  our 
imemployed  and  Indigent,  if  yc  u,  the  American  people,  with  'your 
profound  sympathy  and  understanding,  start  the  the  slogan  "0\ir 
people  and  our  country  first." 
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OF  INDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Tuesday.  January  24  Qegislat 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


ve  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17). 
1939 


ADDRESS  BY  MARRINER  5  .  ECCLES,  DECEMBER  1.  1938 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  Government  and  Banking,  delivered  by  Marrlner  S. 
Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  before  the  N^w  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking  in  Nuw  York  City,  December  1.  1938 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

«r,7*J^«**^*°?***  to  hearing  bo  much  criticism  of  our  economic 
"^r  c'i^^\!!l^i^,.^^tL^!J--«_r^.^^^  What   has   been 


accomplished  under  it.     Yet  no 
and  endeavor   has   produced   th« 


that  have  naulted  from  this  syjtem  of  representative  government 


and  of  private  enterprise  under 
creation  of  new  inventions  and 


r/hlch  Individual  Initiative.  In  the 
the  production  of  new  material 


comforts  and  all   of  the  cotint  ess  things  that  go  to  make  life 


other  form  of  human  association 
benefits  to  all  classes  of  people 
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better,  has  flourished  as  it  cannot  flourish  under  any  fonn  of  regi- 
mentation or  dictatorship. 

As  one  of  Its  beneficiaries,  no  one  is  more  desirous  than  I  am  of 
preserving  the  system  that  has  made  possible  this  country's  amaz- 
ing development  and  progress,  nowhere  mote  evident  than  in  this 
great  city  of  millions  of  people.  If  we  are  to  pre9er%'e  this  system 
and  encourage  it  to  reach  still  greater  heights  ol  human  advance- 
ment and  accomplishment,  It  is  essential  that  all  who  are  in  places 
of  responsibility  in  banking,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment understiusd  the  nature  of  a  c&pltailstic  democracy,  m 
which  tne  dominant  incentive  to  individual  initiative  is  a  profit 
motive. 

The  three  main  factors  necessary  for  the  creation  of  real  wealth 
are  manpower,  natural  resources,  and  capiul,  of  all  of  which  we 
have  a  greater  abundance  than  we  have  yet  learned  how  to  utilize 
fully  and  continuously.  How  n\ay  these  elements  be  combined 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  to  produce  a  steauily  rising  standard 
of  living  for  all  of  us  under  our  system?  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
evident  that,  first  of  all.  every  possible  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
vided for  individual  initiative — for  capital  to  find  profitable  outlet 
In  the  production  of  a  maxlmtun  of  goods  and  ser^-lces  and  for 
labor  to  have  continuous,  profitable  employment.  Neither  capital 
nor  labor  can  be  expected  to  function  otherwise,  and  when  they 
fall  to  produce  the  Nation  suffers  Irreparable  loss.  That  is  the 
kind  of  waste  which  we  can  least  afford.  The  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  realize  a  fair  retxim  is  of  first  Importance.  For  capital  this 
must  make  allowance  for  investment  and  risk  taking.  For  labor  it 
means,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  ability  to  purchase  the  goods  and 
services  which  the  economy  is  capable  of  producing.  For  the 
farmer  it  means  that  he  must  receive  a  ret\im  upon  his  services 
and  investment  reasonably  commenstirate  with  what  capital. 
Industry,  and  labor  receive. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  role  of  the  Goyemment,  which  is  not 
aninuited  by  the  [troflt  motive,  should  be  that  of  a  coordinator,  to 
adjvist  and  adjudicate  conflicting  interests  so  that  they  will  not 
result  in  injury  to  the  public.  The  Government  tntist  I^e  impartial. 
It  must  be  representative  of  all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  be  moved  by  favoritism  toward  special  Interests.  In 
striving  to  prevent  or  to  correct  abuses,  or  to  remedy  maladjust- 
ments that  Inevitably  develop  under  the  free  competitive  Interplay 
of  economic  forces,  it  must  not  resort  to  punitive  or  coercive 
methods  Such  methods  destroy  confidence  in  the  Government's 
Impartiality  and  tend  to  paralyse  the  Initiative  vital  to  private 
enterprise. 

While  the  practical  application  at  these  general  principles  to  the 
complex  problems  of  today  is  far  from  simple,  the  principles  do  not 
change,  though  the  problems  do.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
not  willing  to  abandon  tlM  principles;  but  I  am  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  constantly  adapting  and  improving  the  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  changing  conditions  domestically  and  internationally. 

I  think  that  most  cf  us,  as  never  before,  are  concerned  about  the 
future — about  the  future  of  capitalistic  democracy.  We  hear  it  said 
that  democracy  Is  challenged  by  dictatorslilps;  that  it  is  on  trial 
today:  that  it  falls  to  meet  fundamental  needs  for  a  maximum  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  mlilions  of  men  and  women,  citizens  and  voters,  who  lack  an 
opportunity  for  profitable  private  employment  and  are  suppwrted 
by  public  or  private  cbarlty  or  by  made  work.  For  nearly  10  years. 
It  is  true,  our  own  country  has  been  unable  to  maintain  a  national 
Income  anywhere  near  up  to  the  high  levels  of  ahich  it  is  capable. 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  believe  that  only  under  a  demo- 
cratic capitalistic  sjrstem  can  we  ultimately  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  well-being  and  human  happiness  for  all  of  oxn-  people. 

We  can  and  we  will  meet  that  challenge,  successfully,  by  making 
our  system  fxinction  so  that  every  able-bodied  citizen  who  is  will- 
ing to  vatk  will  be  able  to  find  profitable  employment  in  private 
enterprifc  upon  which  our  system  depends.  When  I  consider  past 
achievements,  the  contributions  made  by  American  initiative  and 
enterprise  to  the  economic  and  Industrial  development  of  the 
country,  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  dlscourage- 
noent.  if  we  all  will  quit  calling  names,  if  we  will  generate  more 
thought  and  less  heat,  and  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  the  economy  in  which  we  live. 

What  we  seem  to  lack  is  suflk;ient  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  capitalistic  democracy  under  which  we  desire  to  live.  We 
cannot  have  a  system  of  lalssez  faire.  even  if  we  would,  if  by  that 
we  mean  that  the  Government  sbotild  be  passive,  letting  nature 
take  its  course  and  doing  nothing  to  moderate  the  destructive  ez- 
treoKa  of  ruinous  Inflations  and  self-accelerating  deflations.  It 
may  be  that  such  extremes  are  self-correcting,  but  If  so.  In  our 
complex  economy  today.  It  would  be  at  a  cost  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  a  democracy  would  tolerate.  We  must  not  have  a 
ccmDletely  controlled  econoniy.  That  would  be  regimentation,  not 
capitalistic  democracy. 

MMiat.  to  my  mind,  we  can  and  should  have  is  the  fullest  pos- 
sible erK;ouragement  to  private  enterprise  upon  which  our  system 
essentially  depends.  Private  enterprise,  business,  industry,  agri- 
culture, have  always,  even  In  the  depth  of  depression,  provided 
employment  and  Income  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people.  At  best.  Government,  through  relief,  made  work,  or  other- 
wise, can  hope  to  provide  for  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  total.  Certainly  we  cannot  substitute  government  for  private 
enterprise  and  still  have  our  system. 


It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  beaJc  objecthre  of  national  poUqr 
should  be  the  maximum  encouracement  to  private  enterprise  so 
that  it  may  furnish  the  greatest  possible  employment  and  the 
great«st  possible  production  and  distribution  of  Roods  and  ecrvloes. 
To  this  end.  it  is  essential  that  Government  shall  not  as  a  general 
I»-lnclple,  disoouroge,  displace,  or  luudertake  to  compete  wl'h  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Having  given  the  fullest  encouragement  and  op- 
portunity to  private  enterprise,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Goy- 
emment has  a  responsibility  In  a  democracy  to  provide  for  those 
tm  whom  private  enterprise  has  failed  or  Is  unable  to  provide. 

That  this  is  a  collective  responsibility,  that  private  enterprise 
cannot  be  expected  to  assimM  it,  and  that  the  Government  alone  la 
able  to  asstune  It.  seem  to  me  to  be  Inescapable  conclusions.  I 
sh.iU  not  undertake  here  to  go  Into  the  question  of  how  the  Ocvem- 
ment  should  discharge  that  responsibility,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance,  as  I  see  it,  ot  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  dejuocracy  business  and  industry  caruKit  sensibly  object  to 
having  the  Government  provide  for  those  far  whom  private  enter- 
prise does  not  make  provisions,  if  Government  has  first  given  private 
enterprise  every  reasonable  opportunity  for  profitable  operation  and 
for  giving  emfiloyment. 

Beyond  the  fact  that,  as  I  view  it.  no  other  course  is  possible  In 
a  democracy  from  the  standpoint  of  political,  social,  or  himianl- 
tarlan  considerations,  I  am  convlnoed  that  there  are  soimd  eoo- 
nomic  reasons  which  should  appeal  to  bankers,  Industrlallsta,  and 
biifilnessxnen  generally,  why  the  Oovermnent  should  maintain  • 
volume  of  expenditure  necessary  to  sustain  consumer  buying  powtf . 
We  know  only  too  well  from  ezperieiKX  of  the  variability  of  employ- 
ment, and  hence  of  buying  power.  Our  objective  is  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  sustained  employment,  and  I  cannot  regard  as 
either  novel  or  revolutionary  the  theory  tbst  as  private  employ- 
ment diminishes,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Oovenunent  can  tn 
part  compensate  for  it  by  increasing  ezpendlttire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  banking  aiKi  business  leaders  who  are 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  who  do  not 
want  regimentaUoD  or  dictatorship,  may  well  oonaider  the  possi- 
bilities of  and  lend  support  to  Government  policy  designed  to  offset 
economic  extremes  and  to  stabilise  economic  progress.  I  feel  that, 
functionally,  the  Government  through  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
through  taxation,  through  Budget  and  other  policy,  can  do  much 
to  make  economic  progress  smoother  and  steadier,  with  the  main 
objective  always  of  a  maximum  of  employment  in  private  enter- 
prise. I  realize  that  many  of  the  older  generation  who  were 
brought  up  under  other  economic  conditions  and  other  rules, 
which  may  have  sufficed  for  thoee  times,  are  reluctant  or  unwilling 
to  accept  the  idea  that  Government  should  assume  such  broad 
responsibilities. 

The  bankers  of  tbe  present  day,  I  am  oonvlnoed.  cannot  in  tbelr 
own  interest  fail  to  face  the  altemaUves  presented  by  radically 
changed  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  today.  They  must  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  the  banking  ftinctlon  in  relation  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  The  prlmarj-  purpose  of  the  banking  system  is  not 
simply  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  people  to  deposit  their  money. 
That  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  broader  purpose  of  the 
banking  system  is  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  prooens  of  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  This  part  conaisu  of  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  money;  that  la.  of 
bank  deposits,  which  we  use  for  ntoney  in  most  of  our  transactions. 
It  is  commonly  bcheved  that  a  bank.  In  making  loans  or  invest- 
ments, merely  loans  or  invests  its  deposits.  This  is  largely  true 
of  an  individual  liank,  but  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  creates 
money  by  Its  lending  and  investment  operations.  Conversely,  when 
loans  and  investments  decrease,  deposits — that  Is.  mcney — decreaeee 
correspondingly.  Because  of  this  function  of  creating  money,  the 
banking  pystetn  as  a  whole  plays  a  role  of  the  greatest  importance 
In  the  functioning  of  a  debtor -creditor  economy. 

You  axe  well  aware  of  how,  after  1829.  the  stipply  of  bank  money 
diminished  rapidly  as  deflation  proceeded.  As  loans  were  collected 
and  Investments  were  liquidated,  the  supply  of  money  corre:>pond- 
Lngly  diminished.  This  process  continued  until  40  percent  of  our 
voltime  of  bank  money  had  been  extinguished,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  turn-over  or  velocity  of  the  supply  dimlnlahed.  You  are 
well  aware  of  the  accompanying  disturbances;  of  the  enforced  sale 
of  inventories;  of  constantly  reduced  prices;  of  the  stoppage  of  all 
capital  expansion;  of  the  steadily  shrinking  or  vanlsbed  market  for 
practically  all  securltlea.  Even  3-percent  Government  bonds  sold 
down  as  low  as  S3  at  a  time  when  the  national  debt  was  >>ai^  of 
what  It  is  now. 

Ttxe  solvency  of  Innmnerable  banks  was  destroyed.  Currency  was 
hoarded  on  an  tmprecedented  scale.  Nearly  one-third  of  otir  able- 
bodied  workers  were  forced  Into  the  great  army  of  unemployed. 
The  solvency  of  our  Insurance  companies  was  Impaired,  arjd  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  declined.  The  in- 
comes of  our  investing  classes  were  destroyed  or  greatly  reduced. 
These  processes,  instead  of  bringing  about  confidence  and  liquidity, 
undermined  both  to  a  point  where  the  entire  banking  system  col- 
lapsed and  precipitated  the  bank  holiday. 

This  situation,  let  me  point  out  in  passing,  brought  about  hlgll 
Interest  rates,  which  some  of  my  banking  friends  feel  arc  essential 
to  our  well-being.  What  caused  the  high  interest  rates  at  that 
time?  It  was  because  the  supply  of  money  was  rapidly  diminishing 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  good  loans  became  more  and  more 
limited.  This  condition  did  not  protect  the  savings  of  our  people. 
It  largely  destroyed  the  Income  of  Uebtcn.  Individual  and  oorpori^ 
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thus  bringing  about  Innumerable  defaults  and  making  it  Impossible 
to  pay  any  return  on  countless  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  Invest- 
ments representing  our  savings. 

We  learned  that  deflation  Is  as  disastrous  as  Inflation.  Loans  and 
Investments  which  were  perfectly  good  dtirlng  the  period  of  ftill 
employment  when  the  national  Income  was  high  became  tempo- 
rarily bad  when  the  national  Income  fell  from  tao.OOO.OOO.OOO  to 
•40.000.000.000  a  year.  We  had  the  high  Interest  rates,  but  that 
did  not  protect  our  savings  or  protect  the  depositor.  We  also  dis- 
covered that  although  tax  rates  were  lower  then  than  they  are  now, 
the  tax  burden  then  was  far  heavier  In  relation  to  our  ability  to 
pay.  The  Government  made  desperate  but  unsuccessfvil  efforts  to 
balance  the  Budget  and  did  nothing  to  "destroy  confidence,"  but 
there  was  no  confidence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censxire  the  Individual  bankers  for  what  they 
did.  for  they  could  do  nothing  else  If  they  wanted  to  keep  their 
banks  open.  What  was  required,  however,  was  collective  action 
on  a  scale  which  only  the  Government  could  undertake.  You 
arc  famlUar  with  the  various  actions  taken  to  meet  the  emereencv 
situation. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  cotild  have  loaned  them  as  It 
can  now  on  any  sound  asset,  or  mortgages,  bonds,  collateral  loans 
and  other  bank  assets,  the  pressure  could  have  been  greatly  re- 
lieved. But  the  Reserve  banks  were  restricted  to  lending  on  a 
narrow  range  of  technically  liquid  paper.  As  a  basis  for  help, 
this  was  soon  exhavisted,  and  the  banks  were  then  forced  to  dimip 
their  other  assets  on  a  distressed  market  which  was  made  worse 
by  the  unloading.  It  ought  to  be  clear  from  this  experience  that 
the  Individual  bank  cannot  provide  its  own  liquidity,  nor  can 
technical  rules  provide  it.  except  by  restricting  the  banks  to 
superliquld  commercial  paper  and  Government  blUs,  the  supply 
of  which  Is  so  limited  and  the  yield  so  low  that  the  banks  could 
not  survive  If  their  earning  assets  were  confined  to  such  paper 

Testifying  In  connection  with  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  I  under- 
took to  point  out  the  dilemma  that  faced  the  banks.  I  said 
then  that,  "If  they  go  Into  the  longer-term  lending  business  they 
run  the  risk  of  depreciation  and  of  inability  to  realize  quickly 
upon  their  assets  In  case  of  need.  If  they  do  not  go  into  this 
business,  they  cannot  find  an  outlet  for  their  funds.  Their  earn- 
ings will  suffer  and  the  Justification  for  their  existence  diminishes." 
It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  It  does  now,  that  the  dilemma  has  to 
be  .«x>Ived  by  allowing  the  banking  system  to  adapt  its  credit  policies 
to  current  requirements  of  the  community,  particularly  in  making 
longer-term  amortized  loans.  I  was  gratified  to  note  the  recent 
report  of  the  Reserve  City  Bankers'  Association  on  this  important 
subject.  With  this  general  purpose  In  mind.  I  had  advocated  in 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
liquidity  should  be  provided  collectively,  not  by  individual  banks 
connning  themselves  to  sui>erllqiUd  commercial  paper,  but  by  the 
Reserve  banks  being  in  a  position  to  lend  on  all  sound  assets.  Thus 
the  emphasis  would  be  taken  off  the  variable  yardstick  of  fluctuating 
market  values  and  put  where  it  belongs  on  true  worth,  measured 
over  a  longer  period  and  by  broader  experience.  At  a  time  when 
the  normal  sectorlty  and  money  markets  are  demoralized,  the  Reserve 
System  is  the  only  means  whereby  liquidity  can  be  provided.  l>ecause 
It  can  convert  sound  but  temporarily  unmarketable  assets  Into 
money. 

One  problem  which  concerns  you  as  Individual  bankers  is  the 
relative  scarcity  of  opportunities  to  make  loans  or  Investments 
outside  of  the  field  of  Government  and  municipal  securities.  You 
are  naturally  concerned  because  of  the  bank-earnings  picture,  and 
I  quite  understand  and  sympathize  with  your  viewpoint.  We  must 
realize,  first  of  all.  that  banks  today  are  living  in  a  very  different 
period  from  that  of  the  twenties.  Then  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  loan  their  fundi  readUy  on  a  profitable  basis.  At  that  time  the 
S?7^°"*^  ™""*^  ^^  absorbing  something  like  $4,000,000,000  to 
•6.000.000.000  of  bank  funds  at  a  profitable  rate  of  return  and 
these  loans  were  looked  upon  as  very  liquid  and  sound.  During 
that  period  we  were  not  surfeited  with  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
funds  also  seeking  an  outlet  In  our  market.  At  that  time  bai^ 
were  permitted  to  underwrite  securities  and  they  had  security 
amilates.  In  other  words,  the  banks  then  had  a  very  much  broader 
field  for  outlet  of  their  funds  than  is  the  case  today 

More  than  ever  today  the  banking  system  should  be  permitted 
to  adapt  Its  lending  policies  to  current  borrowing  needs  of  the 
comnaunity.  It  should  not  be  hamstrung  by  archaic  rules  and 
regulations,  and,  as  I  have  Indicated,  much  has  been  done  to 
remove  restrictions  so  far  as  bank  examination  and  Investment 
policy  is  concerned,  and  through  the  Reserve  System,  under  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  and  its  regulation  A.  The  effect  of  these  stens 
has  been  to  broaden  the  lending  field  of  the  Reserve  System  to 
provide  liquidity  in  case  of  need,  so  that  the  banks  need  not  be 
restricted  to  superliquld  loans. 

If  the  banks  do  not  meet  present  credit  needs,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  survive;  the  public  is  likely  to  demand  and  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  setting  up  Government  agencies  that  will  meet 
the  needs.  And  that,  in  turn,  apart  from  the  competition,  puts 
added  burdens  upon  the  Government.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  want  to  see  those  burdens  Ughtened  by  releasing  private  energies 
and  so  far  as  possible  by  utilizing  existing  private  instrtunentaU- 
tles  essential  to  the  economic  system. 

It  is  not  realistic,  it  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  complain  because 
Interest  rates  are  low.  We  must  learn  to  recognize  the  close  inter- 
relationship of  all  of  the  factors  In  the  picture  and  realize  that 
the  soluUon  of  the  individual  banks  problem  lies,  as  it  does  with 
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Industry,  not  In  dlstrlbutini ;  a  small  amount  of  Its  product  at  a 
high  rate,  but  in  expanding  the  market  so  that  the  returns,  even 
at  low  rates,  will  exceed  whit  would  be  earned  by  the  marketing 
of  a  restricted  high-priced  product.  Similarly,  as  to  taxation,  our 
views  are  likely  to  be  some^rhat  narrow.  What  we  are  Interested 
in,  as  I  see  it.  Is  not  so  much  tax  rates  by  themselves.  What  we 
really  are  concerned  about  la  how  much  we  have  left  over  after  we 
pay  the  taxes. 

We  would  do  well  to  pond*  r  the  fact  that  taxation  in  the  United 
States — that  is.  all  taxation,  national  and  local  combined — ^for  the 
past  3  years  has  averaged  iroimd  17 14  percent  of  the  national 
income,  whereas  in  Great  Br  tain  all  taxation  has  averaged  around 
20  percent  in  the  same  per  od.  But  here  is  the  difference:  Our 
national  income  during  this  period  has  been  averaging  only  about 
75  percent  of  the  1929  national  Income,  whereas  in  Great  Britain 
the  national  Income  has  averaged  around  110  percent  of  the  1929 
level,  and  last  year  was  about  118  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

In  other  words,  while  the  tax  rate  is  higher  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  applied  on  a  relatively  much  higher  national  Income,  so  that 
what  is  left  over  after  paying  the  higher  tax  rates  is  compara- 
tively larger.  To  put  it  another  way.  if  we  assume  that  ovir  na- 
tional Income  averaged  $88.0(  0,000.000.  which  would  be  a  compara- 
ble percentage  with  Great  B  Italn,  and  that  our  tax  ratio  were  20 
percent,  as  it  is  in  Great  Br  tain — or  higher  than  our  tax  ratio  Is 
now — we  woxild  be  collecting]  nearly  $18,000,000,000  a  year  in  taxes, 
which  would  be  t)etween  seten  and  eight  billions  more  than  we 
are  collecting  now.  This,  a  course,  would  more  than  take  care 
of  all  deficits  and  leave  a  sx  bstantlal  surplus.  Even  after  paying 
this  higher  tax  rate,  we  would  have  $70,000,000,000  of  national  in- 
come left  over,  whereas  before  paying  any  taxes,  oui  national 
Income  has  averaged  roughly] $60,000,000,000  in  the  3  years  referred 
to.  or  approximately  $50,00(1000,000  net  after  paying  the  taxes. 
This,  you  wUl  note.  Is  $20,00  3,000,000  less  than  would  be  the  case 
if  we  paid  the  higher  taxes  3f  $18,000  000,000,  but  paid  them  out 
of  a  high  national  income  of  $88,000,000,000. 

Does  this  not  demonstrate  that  a  high  tax  rate  does  not  neces- 
sarily impoverish  a  nation,  and  that  the  real  pohat  is  not  the  rate 
but  how  much  is  left  after  ]  »aylng  taxes?  And,  above  all,  does  It 
not  Indicate  why  our  major  a  ajective  must  be  to  reach  a  maximum 
of  production  and  emplo3rm  ;nt  which  aire  83monymou8  with  an 
increased  national  income?  '  rhat,  as  I  see  It,  Is  the  one  sure  way 
and  the  only  way  In  which  (re  can  achieve  the  balanced  budgets 
which  we  all  wish  to  achieve  Does  It  not  indicate,  also,  that  to 
attempt  to  cut  down  expenditure,  whether  private  or  public,  be- 
fore we  have  reached  a  natlc  nal  Income  reflecting  reasonably  full 
use  of  our  manpower  and  productive  facilities,  would  be  a  very 
shortsighted  repetition  of  a  iiistake  which  has  been  made  before? 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  1  is,  and  particularly  those  of  you  who 
now  occupy  or  will  in  due  course  occupy  positions  of  responsl- 
bUlty  In  the  banking  world,  t  lust  look  at  these  fundamenUl  prob- 
lems from  a  far  broader  stanlpolnt  than  has  been  typical  of  most 
of  us  In  the  past.  Speaking  e  s  one  who  spent  20  years  as  a  banker 
before  coming  to  Wa8hlngt<in.  I  feel  that  the  bankers  should 
realize  clearly  the  part  that  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  plays 
in  creating  and  maintaining  conditions  conducive  to  production 
and  full  employment — the  ultimate  end  and  aim  Justifying  the 
existence  of  our  economic  system,  and  that  we  should  lend  sup- 
port to  policies  designed  to  »11  forth  a  maximum  of  production 
and  therefore  of  employment  under  the  incentive  of  the  profit 
motive— the  mainspring  of  01  ir  system.  We  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  measures  that  encourage  and  those  that 
discourage  private  activity,  jrtvate  investment,  and  risk-taking 
for  manifestly  only  as  private  activity  thrives  can  the  Goveni- 
ment's  burden  of  caring  for  t  lose  in  economic  distress  be  reduced. 
We  have  much  to  learn,  but  we  can  approach  sympathetically  the 
problems  of  so  shaping  mone  tary,  fiscal,  and  taxing  policies  as  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  private  enterprise  may  have  fiUl  play 
to  enrich  human  existence  eten  beyond  the  great  contributions  it 
has  been  able  to  make  in  t  le  past.  These  problems  are  essen- 
tially economic  and  not  pollt  cal. 

No  central  banking  policy,  nothing  that  the  banking  system  of 
Itself  can  do,  can  provide  an  adequate  productive  use  of  created 
funds.  It  Is.  therefore,  necesiiary  for  us  to  recognize  that  outside 
the  banking  field  itself  there  are  heavy  responsibUities  upon  any 
government  in  a  democracy  to  adapt  other  policies  to  the  revlvtd 
and  maintenance  of  private  rctivlty  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
It  is  clear  from  past  experieni*  that  when  national  income  begins 
to  decline  rapidly,  when  unjmployment  begins  to  develop  on  a 
large  scale,  from  whatever  ca  use,  no  government  in  a  democracy 
has  any  choice  except  to  try  ;o  arrest  the  cumulative  deflationary 
forces.  We  cannot  expect  private  capital  to  employ  people  when 
they  cannot  be  profltably  enjployed  because  there  Is  no  demand 
for  their  products.  We  cannot  expect  private  capital  to  expand 
facilities  and  thus  give  emplotment  when  excess  capacity  is  devel- 
oping as  it  Is  bound  to  do  as  <  eflation  sets  in. 

Positive  action  by  the  Govei  nment  Is  essential  at  such  a  time  to 
increase  consumer  buying  po'  ver  and  to  provide  the  employment 
th»t  r,th«™,fco  ™„„i^  „«*  ^.  provided.     To  this  end.  the  Govern- 

power,  must  temporarily  take  over 


that  otherwise  would  not  be 
ment,  through  its  borrowing 


and  put   into  action  the  otherwise   Idle  funds   of   investors,   and 


when,  as  happened  after  1929, 
imie  of  bank  money,  it  must 


there  is  a  vast  shrinkage  in  the  vol- 
«„.4*.«  *  .^  ^  l: :reate  new  money  by  the  sale  of  se- 
curities to  the  banking  systen  i  and  put  this  newly  created  money 
to  productive  use. 
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When  deflation  has  been  arrested,  we  must  adapt  policy  to  su»- 
talning  an  orderly  recovery,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  recently  ex- 
perienced as  a  result  of  excessive  Inventory  accimiulaUon  and  ex- 
cessive extension  of  consumer  credit  in  relation  to  net  Income, 
of  Inadequate  capital  expenditures  In  such  basic  industries  as 
railroads,  housing,  and  utilities,  and  of  wrong  timing  of  public  with 
private  exepnditure  in  1936  and  the  Government's  too  sharp  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  the  spending  stream  in  1937.  We  must  bet- 
ter understand  the  bad  effects  of  unbalanced  price  conditions, 
whether  resulting  from  ill-advised  price,  wage-and-hour  policlea 
by  labor  and  industry,  or  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  failure  to 
sustain  agricultural  Income.  We  must  recognize  that  taxation 
policy  should  be  closely  integrated  with  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy— that  taxation  Is  not  a  separate  matter  concfcmed  only  with 
the  raising  of  revenue,  but  that  the  type,  the  timing,  and  effect 
of  taxation  upon  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  or  upon  re- 
straint If  a  speculative  boom  threatens  must  be  considered  In 
the  past  we  have  applied  taxation  policy  with  perverse  effects  upon 
the  economy,  by  trying  to  Increase  or  at  least  falling  to  decrease 
taxation  In  depreeslon  when  the  burden  t>ecomes  Insupportable 
and  by  reducing  taxes  In  boom  times  when  we  should  retain  or 
Increase  taxes  as  a  means  of  needed  restraint. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  principle  of  a  flexible  Budget 
Is  a  necessary  safeguard  of  private  capitalism,  and  we  must  learn 
to  use  it  as  one  Instrumentality  for  moderating  economic  ex- 
tremes of  inflation  or  deflation.  Once  the  principle  is  under- 
stood— though  I  recognise  that  this  is  a  very  complex  problem 

It  may  be  that  tax  policy  will  prove  a  useful  aid  not  onlv  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  but  as  a  mechanism  for  timing  and  directing 
a  flow  of  funds  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  so  Uiat  tendencies 
toward  accumulation  of  idle  funds  may  be  offset,  or  conversely, 
when  there  is  need  for  more  capital  accxunulatlon.  It  t^n  be 
stimulated.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  well 
consider  the  Influence  that  tax  policy  may  have  in  contributing 
to  a  well-balanced  relationship  between  consxuner  buying  p>ower 
on  the  one  hand  and  savings  and  investment  on  the  other  hand. 
Such  a  balanced  relationship  is  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain 
reasonably  fxill  employment  which.  In  turn,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition not  only  for  the  protection  of  existing  values  of  loans,  in- 
vestments, and  other  forms  of  capital,  but  also  to  provide  ftirther 
opportunities  for  profitable  Investment  of  new  savings, 

I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  these  larger  questions,  which 
I  know  to  be  complex  and  controversial  but  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  inseparably  interrelated.  I  have  sought  to  suggest  a  general 
approach  which  I  feel  the  bankers,  especially  the  younger  men 
In  the  profession,  might  well  consider  If  they  clearly  recognize 
the  public  respansibiUty  that  rests  upon  the  hanging  83r6tem. 
Once  that  responsibUity  is  recognized,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  adapt  banking  policy  and  banking  machinery. 
Including  the  present  badly  coordinated  banking  structure,  to 
present-day  national  needs.  They  should  be  willing  to  approach 
sympathetically  questions  of  Government  policy,  closely  related 
to  banking  policy  and  directed  to  the  same  ultimate  goal  of  giving 
the  fullest  possible  expression  to  and  thus  preserving  a  capitalistic 
denKKTacy. 

Capitalistic  democracy  has  more  than  Justified  Itself  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  reason,  except  our  own  failure  to  understand  the 
nature  of  our  eoooomy.  why  it  cannot  achieve  even  greater  results 
In  the  future. 
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Status  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OP  VEKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  January  24  (Jegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OP  NEBRASELA 


Mr.  AUSTIN,  1ST.  President,  I  a*  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  most  enlightening  news  inter- 
view with  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr,  BtjkkeI. 
It  concerns  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  under  our  present  eco- 
nomic program,  and  has  appeared  in  numerous  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 

The  relationship  of  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  is  probably  subject  to  more  misunderstanding  on  the  part 

of  the  people  and  the  Congress  than  any  of  our  instilar  problems. 
We  are  favored  with  an  island  whose  population  is  composed  of 
over  1,800,000  American  citizens,  who  are  subject  to  the  labor  and 


•oclal  reform  laws  of  the  Federal  GoTemraent.  Ttielr  elttaenShtp 
status  differs  in  no  way  from  tlie  residents  of  any  SUte  in  the 
Union,  and  their  dally  lives  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  same  Oonstltution. 

Following  the  War  with  Spain  Puerto  Rico  choee  to  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  since  that  time  she  has  developed 
her  social  and  economic  structure  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  social 
and  business  life  of  the  United  States.  She  has  developed  those 
Industries  best  suited  to  her  soU  and  climate,  with  the  under- 
standing that  her  products  were  to  be  entered  Into  trade  on  the 
continent.  She  has  been  entirely  dependent  upon  contlnsntal 
farmers  and  factories  for  her  food  supplies  and  for  virtually  all 
other  necessities  for  a  comfortable  standard  of  Uviag  in  exchange 
for  her  products.  Though  Puerto  Rico  Is  subject  to  the  general 
laws  Jtist  as  if  she  were  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Territory  must 
pay  the  same  minimum  industrial  wages  paid  on  the  continent. 
She  sends  her  delegates  to  the  same  Presidential  conventions. 
Ninety  percent  of  her  purchases  are  made  from  United  States  farms 
and  factories.  She  Is  subject  to  the  same  shipping  rates  and 
coastal  laws.  Her  men  are  In  the  same  army  and  na\T.  and  she 
fights  for  and  under  the  same  flag.  In  the  matter  of  population, 
area,  and  national  resources  she  stands  well  up  among  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Despite  these  facts  there  stUl  exists  in  the  United  States  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  in  some  way  Puerto  Rloo  should  be  considered  as 
a  foreign  nation,  while  in  fact  the  faces  the  same  competition  from 
foreign  nations  as  do  the  States  of  the  Union. 

A  good  example  of  our  falliire  to  treat  with  the  problems  of 
Puerto  Rice  In  the  true  light  of  the  Territorys  relationship  to  the 
United  States  may  be  had  from  a  brief  analysis  of  our  trade  t- 
rangements  with  Cuba.  Cuba,  being  a  foreign  nation,  la.  of  course, 
not  subject  to  the  mimmimi-wage  and  other  social -reform  laws  of 
the  United  Slates.  But  she  has  been  granted  trade  concesslona 
far  beyond  those  granted  to  the  American  cttlsens  of  Pu?Tto  Rico 
who  are  subject  to  such  laws.  Although  sugar  is  the  llfeblood  of 
Puerto  Rico,  we  permit  them  to  sell  here  only  815,810  tons  of 
Eti^r,  or  a  per  capiU  quota  of  0.453  tons.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  permitted  to  sell  to  American  citizens  a  total  of  1,954,350  ton* 
annually,  a  per  capita  sales  which  is  0.035  tons  above  Puerto  Rico. 
In  other  words,  eacli  American  citizen  of  Pxierto  Rloo  is  allowed  to 
sell  less  sugar  than  the  foreigners  of  Cube,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  laws  seek  a  standard  of  wages  and  living  for  Puerto  Rico 
which  equals  that  of  the  continent,  such  treatment  would  seem  far 
from  equitable. 

Our  trade  agreements  with  Cuba  increased  that  nation's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  by  about  $71,000,000  during 
the  4  years  following  the  beginning  of  our  trade -agreement  pro- 
gram. Much  of  this  has  been  taken  from  Puerto  Rico,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  trade  balance  of  the  Island  actually 
decreased  during  this  period  by  over  $33,000,000. 

By  our  overgcnerous  comparative  treatment  of  Cuba  we  have 
seriously  damaged  the  pmeapplc  industry  of  Puerto  Rico.  Wo 
Injured  her  coconut  industry  in  favor  of  West  Indies  possessions 
of  Britain.  Now  we  threaten  the  destruction  of  her  rum,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  industries.  In  general,  we  are  creating  a  situation 
whereby  we  may  very  jxistly  be  accused  of  overlooking  or  ueelectlnz 
the  welfare  of  1.800,000  Americans. 

Puerto  Rico  buys  »65.003.030  annually  from  American  farmers. 
The  iiiland  has  never  attempted  to  develop  a  foodstuffs  Indusfry 
because  she  rightly  assunied  that,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Union, 
she  would  be  able  to  enter  her  best-adapted  products  In  the  free 
course  of  American  trade  In  exchange  for  our  producU.  If  we  tn 
prohibiting  the  laland  from  taking  its  righteous  place  in  our 
national  economy,  we  should  reverse  our  policies. 

We  have  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  In  an  effort  to  pull 
Puerto  Rico  up  by  her  own  bootstreps.  The  effort  has  been  far 
from  successful.  Only  by  Internal  prosperity  can  she  become  eco- 
nomically soimd,  and  it  is  much  wiser  to  give  her  the  opportunity 
to  develop  her  own  industries  with  the  full  protection  acocMded 
a  State  of  the  Union  than  to  subject  our  island  cltlaeiw  to  M^ 
humiliation  and  neoeesity  of  relief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17), 

1959 


LETTER  FROM  MAJ,   OEN.   WILLIAM  C.   PJVKRS  IN  "niE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES   OF   JANUARY    15,    1939 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
January  15,  1939,  carried  a  letter  written  by  Maj.  Ocn. 


» 
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WillJam  C.  Rivers  on  the  subject  of  Plans  for  Defense.    I 
ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1939] 
Plans  foe  Detense — A  Remedy  Is  Suggested  fob  Costlt 

Duplication 
Tb  the  EDrroK  or  the  New  Yohk  Times  : 

Toiir  editorial  Bases  lor  the  Navy  comments  on  the  report  of 
the  naval  board  which  has  been  studying  the  subject  of  naval  air. 
submarine,  destroyer,  and  mine  bases  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision In  the  special  Naval-Increase  Act  of  the  last  Congress  direct- 
ing that  such  a  survey  be  made. 

You  state:  "The  principal  recommendations  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  air  and  submarine  bases  in  Guam  and  of  an  air  base  at 
Wake  Island.  Both  these  Islands  lie  in  the  western  Pacific,  far  be- 
yond Hawaii  and  not  far  from  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  Orient.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  propo- 
sals raise  large  questions  of  foreign  policy." 

Your  editorial  of  May  9.  1938,  commented  favorably  on  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  first  two  of  the  proposed  new  naval  air  stations — 
at  Kodiak  Island,  in  the  Aleutians,  and  at  Midway  Island.  You  ex- 
plained that  these  two  bases  are  for  defensive  purposes — to  aid  the 
defense  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  That  editorial 
concludes:  "In  all,  this  bill  seems  to  serve  definite  notice  of  our 
Intention  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  our  position  In  the  eastern 
Pacific.  There  Is  no  mention  of  bases  in  the  western  Pacific — and 
rightly  so.  For  the  establishment  of  strong  naval  or  air  bases  within 
easy  cruising  or  flying  radius  of  the  main  islands  of  Japan — as.  for 
Instance,  at  Guam — woxild  serve  no  good  purpose  and  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  present  foreign  policy  of  our  Government." 

ADMIKAL    LEAHT'S    OPIKION 

This  new  report  of  the  naval  board  considers  41  bases  In  all in 

the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Pacific.  The  board  recom- 
mends improvements  in  a  number  of  existing  bases  and  suggests 
the  building  of  many  new  bases.  Nine  new  bases  in  the  Pacific  aro 
recommended.  In  addition  to  our  great  base  at  Hawaii — 2,300  miles 
west  of  San  Pranclsco.  These  include  the  proposed  bases  at  Kodlak 
Island  and  on  Midway.  The  seven  other  Pacific  new  bases  woijld 
be  at  Guam  and  on  Wake  Island  and  on  the  small  Islands  running 
down  to  Samoa.  Only  Guam  and  Wake  are  west  of  the  180" 
meridian  line. 

Several  things  come  to  mind  with  reference  to  this  plan  for  a 
tremendous  addition  to  our  fortifications  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
First  are  Admiral  Leahy's  statements  to  the  Naval  Committees  last 
winter.  Our  principal  authority  on  naval  matters  said  that  the 
Navy  would  be  "seriously  Inadequate  to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval 
force  to  the  Philippines,"  even  alter  the  Increases  In  the  fleet  are 
completed. 

Again.  "I  doubt  If  we  could  undertake  such  an  expedition  with 
three  times  the  increase."  Also,  "the  defensive  line  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  at  the  present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islfinds,  to  Samoa,  and  to  the  Canal." 

OOSTLT  T7NDZXTAKING 
Next  Is  the  great  cost  of  fortifying  such  a  number  of  bases — the 
Xorts.  heavy  guns,  artillery  soldiers  of  our  Army  to  man  the  guns 
and  so  on.  Third  is  the  threat  to  Japan.  Our  placing  a  base  at 
Guam  on  the  flank  of  Japan  would  be  a  strategic  threat  to  Japan. 
If  Japan  were  to  set  up  a  base  on  the  flank  of  our  territory,  say.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  It  would  be  a  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

Then  there  is  the  Inaccessibility  of  Guam.  Guam  Is  nearly  4,000 
miles  west  of  Hawaii.  The  long  sea  route  is  a  hazardous  one;  It 
Is  flanked  by  numerous  mandated  Islands  of  Japan.  Of  course. 
Guam,  as  well  as  Manila,  can  be  easily  bombarded  by  airplanes 
from  several  Japanese  bases.  It  Is  farfetched  to  designate  Guam, 
or  Manila,  as  a  base — 6.200  miles  and  7,500  miles,  respectively, 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  customary  strate- 
gic designation  would  be  to  call  a  fortification  at  either  of  these 
ports  simply  a  salient — an  exposed  and  indefensible  salient. 

You  remark  that  the  Navy  and  the  Army  should  take  care  that 
their  bases  are  not  duplicated.  The  Army  searches  for  an  air  base 
in  Alaska,  in  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  of  our  country:  so 
does  the  Navy.  Each  service  establishes  at  Washington  a  medical 
plant — two  of  the  world's  greatest  hospital  plants  within  3  miles 
of  each  other.  They  operate  two  great  air  fields  at  Washington — 
separated  by  a  wire  fence.  The  immense  training  fields  for  avia- 
tion of  the  Navy  stretch  across  the  country  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  are  paralleled  by  perhaps  even  larger  training  fields  for  Army 
aviation. 

NEW  CABINET  JOB 
Who  Is  to  minimize  or  put  an  end  to  this?  Who  Is  to  coordinate 
the  three  armed  services?  Who  is  to  study  plans  such  as  this  one 
for  bases  over  far-flung  seas — before  the  plans  are  sent  to  the 
Congress?  Who  Is  to  Inspect  the  relaUve  progress  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy?  Practically  always  the  civilian  heads  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  become  partisans.  Ellhu  Root  frequently  said  that 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  he  considered  himself  the  attorney  for 


Who  Is  to  be  a 


have  one  Cabinet  minister 
erately  experienced  man 


of  Congress  there  would  be 
there  are  two  in  each  Hous^ 
However,  the  New  York 


nonpartisan  attorney  for  the  national 


the  Army, 
defense? 
The  remedy  for  much  ck  the  duplication  Is  fairly  simple.    To 
r,.^.-..  _._._.-,  Qj  defense — one  fairly  able  and  mod- 
:  Ivery  other  Important  nation  has  such 


defense  minister.     He  w^  luld  soon  arrange  that  in  each  House 


one  national -defense  conunlttee.    Now 


Times  opposes  such  a  useful  reform 

There  was  little  or  no  su  jport  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Commissi  )n  of  1935 — that  Congress  provide  for 
a   thorough   study   and   investigation   of   the  subject  of  the   best 

William  C.  Rrvsas, 
„       „    ^  1      Major  General.  V.  S.  A.  (retired). 

New  York,  January  12.  1  I39. 


«  w«..kw«uu^L«         MV^^Vaj  l*«^V«  AAA  » 

organization  of  the  defense 


Farm  Legislation  Before  Congress— Article  by 

A^W.  Ricker 


EXTENSI 


:)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JA]*ES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  24  (legUlative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17) 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY   A.   W.   RICKtR    IN   MINNESOTA    LEADER     OP   ST 
PAUL.  MINK.,  JANUARY  21,   1939 


Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  F  resident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Riicord  a  very  able  article  written  by 
A.  W.  Ricker.  editor  Par  ners'  Union  Herald,  and  published 
In  the  Minnesota  Leadei ,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  January  21 
1939,  entitled  "What  W  II  Congress  Do  for  the  Parmer?'' 

There  being  no  object  on.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Will  This  Congress  IKj  for  the  Farmer?— First  or  a  Series 
OF  Articles  on  Farm  Legislation  Before  Congress— The  Leader 
Would  Luce  Comment  ani  .  Suggestions  on  the  Material  of  the 

(By  A.  W.  Ricker,  «dltor.  Farmers'  Union  Herald) 

The  1939  Congress  will  net  agree  on  any  long-term  agricultural 
program.  ^'         "^^a^ 

Two  reasons  move  us  to  m  ake  the  prediction 

First,  there  are  as  many  differences  of  opinions  and  lack  of  opin- 
ions among  Congressmen  antd  Senators  about  the  farm  problem  as 
there  are  among  farmers  th^selves.  pruojem  as 

♦v^o?/?T^^?"^^^*^^^  ^"'^  ])emocrats  are  now  laying  the  basis  for 
the  1940  Presidential  campagn,  and  practically  e^hmg^e  S 
Congress  win  be  done,  not  f  om  the  standpoint  of  what  is  kk^  fS 
the  people,  but  of  what  will  get  votes  for  the  RepuSlSn  of ^mo^ 

^h",'  ^T'T-  ^""^  ^  ^*^  P"***^«  "^«"  ^  t^°  facUonS,  a  rlTht 
and  a  left  wing,  and  these  tvo  Interparty  factions  are  more  odd^ 

Se^*^v^  '''*''   "^  *'"'   ^^°^™'i^   ^d   RepubuSn   pK 

in?^L°'tl^^/^^*°x^'  ^^  "^'°cs,"  composed  of  16  Senators,  Includ- 
ing the  two  from  Mlnnesotj  „  and  a  number  of  Conwessmen  has 
introduced  Into  the  Congreis  a  farm-commodity  p?l«!.S?' bi^ 

PRKI-FnONC  BILL 

^,1!L^^IIL^°^  !^v  *^^  *"^'  ^"*  ^«  ^a^«  heard  enough  about 
such  a  program  to  know  wlat  It  Is.  It  Is  proposed  to  fli  a  price 
by  law  on  that  part  of  the    Drinclpal  farm  rom^^itles  which  are 

^"^r^"^  '^'^  "^^.'^  ^^^-  ^^^^'^  1°  farm  prcSuS  woSw 
^Jj^^fy.^^  ^^^^  *°  u  fine  If  they  pay  less  than  the  flxed 

Unfted  Stated'  K'nn,  °'  ^'  P'"^^""'  '°  ^''^  consumed  fn  the 
united  States.  The  bill,  we, assume,  provides  a  formula  for  fleur- 
ing  cost  of  production,  wk  assume  this  because  all  the  oSer 
price-flxlng  bills  have  provlcfed  a  formula.  The  formula  Sns°SS 
the  farm  a  factory  and  thej farmer  a  manager.  As  manSS?  thJ 
farmer  is  to  be  allowed  a  ^lary  and  all  members  of  the  7amUy 
who  work  are  to  be  allowed  wages.  An  accounting  system  Is  set 
^  *"'S''riim  "^'/'fi'llV""  °'  machinery.  Interest  onXvStSent! 
fJ^r,  ^f  ™^"  °'  "li.H"*^  *'  applied  to  a  10-year  average  produc- 
tion of  farm  commodities  g  ves  a  cost-of -production  Index.  And 
ertnce  to  arrive  at  the  averag  •  cost  of  production  requires  that  the 
P°f^  ^^JI^".J^  averaged  wii  h  the  good,  and  the  pJxjr  land  aver- 
aged with  the  good,  the  pri  ;e  Index  which  results  from  such  an 
^n,^*  ^pretty  high-  It  v  ould  bring  the  price  of  butter  up  to 
around  60  cents  per  pound    pork   about   $16  per  hundred    com 
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utmnd  a  doUar  per  bushel,  etc.  These,  be  it  rememboied.  are 
prices  at  the  central  market  and  do  not  represent  the  prices  which 
consumers  would  pay  at  the  reUil  stores.  This  makes  a  very  at- 
tractive program  for  farmers,  and  one  need  not  wonder  that  It 
has  great  aiq;>eaL 

PARMBI-WORKSS     OfCOlCaS 

During  the  late  political  campaign  In  Mlnneaota  we  dlstrRnited 
thovjBands  of  copies  of  a  farm  pamphlet  in  which  it  was  thown 
that  here  In  the  United  States  the  farmer'^  share  at  what  the 
consumer  pajrs  for  a  doUar's  worth  of  bread  is  12  cents.  The 
farmers  share  of  the  beef  dollar  Is  40  cents,  of  the  pork  doUar 
40  cents,  and  the  veal  dollar  44  cents.  It  will  be  foimd  that  the 
market  price  paid  to  the  fanner  for  other  products,  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  these  commodities  wUl  show  the  same  relative 
disparity. 

We  do  not  have  flgnres  at  hand  to  show  how  much  of  the  oon- 
cumer's  dollar  a  wage  worker  gets  for  producing  the  things  which 
farmers  buy.  Tlie  figures,  however,  when  arrived  at  would  show 
the  same  disparity. 

Moving  the  price  Index  upward,  both  of  wages  and  at  farm  prod- 
ucts, without  interfering  with  the  profits  of  diwibution  will  not 
solve  either  the  farm  problem  or  the  labor  problem. 

As  proof  of  the  foregoing  the  following  figures  are  cited,  taken 
from  a  recent  survey  made  by  Cornell  University:  "Farm  prices  of 
foods  are  now  99  percent  of  pre-war,  costs  of  distribution  are  178 
percent  of  pre-war.  and  retaU  prices  of  foods  at  the  stares  140 
percent  of  pre-war."  The  city  ocnsumer  eats  food  not  at  the  OQ 
percent  received  by  the  farmer  but  the  140  percent  demanded  at 
the  stores. 

Cooperation  must  be  used  to  remove  the  exploitation  and  the 
high  cost  of  distribution  b^ore  the  problem  may  be  solved.  And 
in  the  end  the  problem  will  be  solved  only  when  workers  and 
farmers  solve  It  together. 

But  there  are  many  wage  workers  who  think  their  economic 
problem  may  be  solved  by  higher  wages  alone,  and  there  are 
perhaps  as  many  farmers  proportionately  who  think  the  farm 
problem  is  merely  one  of  pnce  levels. 

Workers  who  think  of  the  problem  only  In  terms  of  wages,  and 
farmers  of  prices,  both  ask   Congress  for  price  fixing  by  law. 

If  both  groups  were  successful  In  putting  themselves  on  price- 
level  stilts,  the  relationship  between  the  two  would  not  be  changed. 
It  would  take  more  wage  money  to  buy  a  potmd  of  pork  chops 
and  it  would  also  take  more  money  to  buy  an  hour  of  wages.  In 
between  the  two  groups  of  producers  are  the  financiers,  distribu- 
tors, and  ^>eculators  whose  rate  of  profit  would  rise  with  the 
prices  of  wages  and  conunodities. 

betono  tre  a.  a.  a. 

The  late  Reptjblican  platform  makers  here  In  Minnesota  con- 
tented themselves  with  merely  declaring  that  the  farmer  ought  to 
have  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit.  This,  we  assume,  is  a  little 
better  than  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Politicians  are  getting  themselves  In  pretty  hot  water,  however, 
by  making  promises  which  they  cannot  and.  In  a  lot  of  cases,  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  fulfill. 

The  New  Deal  farm  program  has  not  achieved  Its  goal  set  by 
the  Adjustment  Act  passed  by  Congress  In  1933,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  for  agricultural  pressure  on  Congressmen  to  do  something 
other  than  what  has  been  done. 

The  goal  of  the  Triple  A  was  prices  of  farm  products  raised 
to  a  parity  purchasing  power  with  those  of  labor  and  industry,  and 
this  has  not  been  achieved. 

We  should  study,  however,  two  outstanding  things  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  fallxire  of  the  New  Deal  farm  program.  First,  the 
Supreme  Court  annulled  the  essential  elements  of  the  original  Ad- 
justment Act  In  1934.  Second,  the  reactionary  Judges  of  1934 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  have  annulled  a  price-fixing 
act  also. 

Under  the  original  Adjustment  Act  we  had  a  domestic-allotment 
program  for  wheat,  which  was  working  well.  We  had  prioe-nuikinig 
marketing  agreements  for  tobacco  and  other  products  which 
worked.  We  had  a  corn-hog  program  whxch  did  not  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  hog  growers. 

After  the  ccrun  decision  came  we  substituted  a  soU-conaervation 
program,  which  Is  capable  of  vast  benefit  to  agriculture,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  divorced  from  price-making  at  prlce-afiecting  devices. 

We  would  like  to  dwell  at  this  point  long  enough  to  catalog 
the  beneficial  things  which  have  been  done  for  agriculture  by  the 
New  Deal,  and  likewise  discuss  the  mistakes  and  failures,  but  in 
the  limits  of  this  article  we  cannot  do  so. 

We  of  the  Farmers  Union  here  In  the  Northwest  have  directed 
our  legislative  work  toward  such  emergency  measures  as  getting 
Government  relief  for  drought-stricken  farmers,  reducing  interest 
rates,  scaling  down  debts,  securing  crop  insurance  lor  wheat,  which 
we  hope  to  extend  to  other  crops:  seciirtng  Govenunent  aid  and 
protection  to  co-ops.  and  things  of  a  like  nature.  We  are  trying 
to  help  our  farmers  by  such  goVemmental  aids  to  live  and  stay  on 
the  farms  until  we  can  build  a  cooperative  system  which  will 
safeguard  both  workers  and  fanners  and  make  both  secure  and 
reasonably  comfortable. 

In  this  respect  we  are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  fanners  and 
workers  of  Norwajr.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Finland.    The  farmen 
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in  these  countries  get  from  30  to  60  percent  n«t«  at  the  ooo- 
sumer's  dollar  than  do  the  farmera  of  the  United  States  In 
Denmark  the  farmers  own  their  own  meat-packing  plants,  as  well 
as  creameries  for  the  manufacture  o*  butver.  In  the  cities  the 
workers  own  the  storee.  In  Sweden  the  co-ope  own  factories,  and 
by  such  ownetTb.ip  have  broken  the  power  of  the  trusts.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  caa  solve  the  farm  problem  by  legal  price 
fixing  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  16  Senators.  If  such  a  law 
were  placed  on  the  statute  tKXtka.  we  doubt  if  It  would  stay  there 
long,  because  it  would  raise  prices  to  consumers  to  a  point  whera 
the  consumers  would  rebel. 


The  Current  Agriciiltural  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OP  OKLAHOMA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  24  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  /7), 

1939 


8TATKMKNT  BT  EXBCUTTVK  OOUMTrTTS  OF  TH»  NAlTOIf AL 
ORANGE,  JANUART  23,  1939 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  on  January  22,  1939,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Grange  issued  a  statement  on 
current  a^icultural  problems,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

ThCT^  being  no  objection,  the  statement  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Nation  is  confronted  with  two  major  isruea— falling  farm 
prices  and  continued  unemployment.  Any  provrram  that  brings  to 
agriculture  a  larger  share  of  the  Nation's  Income  and  makes  farm- 
ing profitable  will  go  a  long  way  to  correct  the  inx>blems  of  tin- 
employment. 

a.  T\3  bring  this  about,  we  ask  for  amendments  and  almpUflea- 
tion  of  the  Farm  Act.  The  American  poarket  mnst  be  given  to 
the  American  farmer  so  far  as  be  is  able  to  supply  tt. 

3.  We  ask  for  adequate  appropriations  for  our  experiment  sta- 
tions, to  enable  the  States  to  launch  Unmediately  a  new  program 
of  research  In  the  effort  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  products  and 
for  the  introduction  of  new  crops  to  take  the  place  of  some  of 
the  acreage  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  surplus  oommodttlea. 

4.  Honest  branding  of  foods  and  fibers  will  help  agriculture  and 
the  consumer  as  well.  For  example,  600^)00,000  pounds  <rf  shoddy 
and  wool  substitutes  have  been  used  to  the  man\ifacture  of  cloth- 
ing and  fabrics  during  the  past  6  years.  Wool  labeling  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

5.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  new  uses  for  cotton,  and 
eva7  effort  made  to  assist  the  growers  of  this  staple,  who  ar«  In 
great  financial  distress. 

6.  We  favor  the  continuance  of  marketing  agreements  ••  an  aid 
In  the  orderly  distribution  of  farm  products. 

7.  We  ask  for  the  continuation  of  the  helpful  policies  oT  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  favor  the  lowest  Interest  rates 
oa  farm  loans  consistent  with  a  sound  lending  policy. 

8.  We  favor  a  sound  long-time  policy  of  land  utilisation,  provid- 
ing for  the  retirement  of  submarginal  land,  reforestation,  and 
the  protection  of  water  and  wildlife  resotircea,  together  with  wA 
conservation  and  the  prevention  of  erosion. 

9.  Our  goal  should  be  the  preservation  and  prosperity  or  th» 
famlly-slsed  farm.  CorporaUon  and  chain  farnUng  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government.  A  limit  of  $5,000  should  be 
placed  on  benefit  payments  going  to  Individual  fanners  or  cor- 
pcnations. 

10.  We  favor  continued  private  ownerriitp  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  and  advocate  the  taking  o*  proper  steps  by  Congress  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  roads.  We  do  not  favor  the  Impoelttoo 
of  uniform  regulations  on  aU  modes  of  transportation  and  ai« 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  long -and -short-haul  clause  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  No  unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  placed 
CD  water  transportation. 

II.  The  Government  should  pursue  a  policy  calctilated  to  reetorv 
employment  in  private  Industry,  thereby  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer.  T^iere  must  be  team  play  between  agrl- 
cultiire.  Industry,  and  business  to  make  the  country  permanentlT 
prosperous. 

(The  statement  was  signed  by  L.  J.  Tsber.  of  ODlumbus,  Ohio, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  and  by  the  fcAowlng  members  of 
the  executive  committee:  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Mew  Tork;  ■.  A. 
Xckert,  Illinois;  and  Ray  W.  Gill.  Oregon.) 
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OF 
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OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
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1939 


EXCERPTS   FROM  AN   ECONOMIC   PROGRAM   FOR   AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
An  Economic  Program  for  American  Democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.  Ths  Cbisis  or  th«  Ams&ican  Economy 
The  economic  development  of  America  may  be  divided  Into  two 
periods.  The  first,  beginning  when  the  earliest  colonists  set  foot 
on  our  shores,  was  the  period  of  economic  expansion.  It  came  to 
a  dramatic  close  with  the  collapse  of  1929.  The  second  period  has 
so  far  been  one  of  economic  stagnation. 

By  economic  expansion  we  mean  an  Increase  In  the  aggregate 
national  output  of  goods  and  services.  This  aggregate,  measured 
in  terms  of  money,  is  called  the  •  atlonal  income,  and  to  its  forma- 
tion individuals,  associations  of  individuals,  and  governments  all 
contribute.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies the  national  Income  grew.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  periodic 
setbacks;  but  each  successive  trough  was  higher  than  the  preceding 
trough,  each  successive  peak  higher  than  the  preceding  peak.  Prom 
a  total  of  a  law  score  million  dollars  In  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  national  Income  grew  to  the  vast  total  of  •83.000,000.000  in 
1929.  an  expansion  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  tbe  world.     Why? 

Basically,  the  reason  is  simple  and  well  known.  The  American 
people  had  a  continent  to  settle  and  build  up.  Great  cities  were 
constructed,  industries  sprang  up  where  none  existed  before,  rail- 
roads and  highways  spanned  the  continent.  The  national  Income 
of  each  year  Included  a  substantial  addition  to  the  basic  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Nation.  The  purchasing  power  distributed  In 
this  vast  constructive  adventure  furnished  an  ever-growing  demand 
for  articles  of  consumption.  Rapid  increase  of  population  result- 
ing from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  as  well  as  from  a  steady 
stream  of  immigration,  supplied  the  necessary  labor  force  and 
constituted  a  seemingly  ever-expanding  market  for  the  products  of 
Indiistry.  Quantities  of  manufactured  goods  were  Imported  from 
the  older  Industrial  countries  of  Europe,  partly  In  exchange  for  the 
products  of  American  agriculture,  partly  for  promises  to  pay  in  the 
future.  Waves  of  great  fortunes  showed  by  their  origins  the 
dominant  economic  activity  of  successive  generations  of  American 
businessmen:  First  shipping  ard  trade;  then  urban  real  estate- 
then  railroads,  finance,  and  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources- 
then  industry  and  finance;  and.  finally,  public  utilities  and 
finance — each  in  turn  gave  rise  to  a  new  crop  of  American  million- 
aires. 

During  all  this  period  Government  played  the  role  of  fairy  eod- 
mother  to  the  American  businessman.  The  rich  national  domain 
was  parceled  out  with  the  generous  hand  of  an  Indulgent  parent- 
franchises,  rights-of-way,  patents,  and  other  valuable  privileges 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Only  occasionally  did  the  Goveni- 
ment  see  fit  to  call  a  halt  to  excesses  or  Intervene  In  the  Interests 
Of  the  common  man.  And  the  American  people,  with  few  e.Tceo- 
tions  held  their  peace,  took  the  bad  along  with  the  good,'  and 
found  the  system  satisfactory.  Why?  Because  it  worked  For  aU 
Its  waste,  inequities,  and  injustices  this  system  did  Increase  the 
national  income,  not  only  absolutely  but  al.so  per  capita-  it  built 
up  a  continent  and  established  the  richest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  For  these  things  the  Ajaerlcan  people  were  grateful 
and  they  displayed  their  gratitude  with  unlimited  tolerance  and 
generosity. 

*».^2,"Lw  '^°^^^  viewpoint  the  settlement  and  Industrlallz-atlon  of 
the  North  American  continent  was  the  most  spectacular  achieve- 
ment of  western  capitalism.  It  was.  however,  by  no  means  the 
only  such  achievement.  Everywhere  the  frontiers  of  civilization  and 
trade  were  pushed  outward.  The  manufactured  goods  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  flooded  the  newly  opened  overseas  markets:  this  was 
loUowed  closely  by  machuie  technique  hand  In  hand  with  the 
wpital  necessary  to  make  It  effective.  In  this  way  Africa,  South 
America.  Asia,  and  Australia  were  all  brought  within  the  ambit  of 
capitalism.  whUe  on  the  European  continent  itself  industrialism 
steadily  spread  Into  areas  where  formerly  the  modes  of  a  simple 
agricultural  economy  had  prevailed.  Thus  the  economic  systems 
of  the  whole  world  were  geared  to  expansion,  and  their  healthy 
functioning  depended  upon  the  continuation  of  the  basic  conditions 
of  expansion— the  avallabUlty  of  new  lands  and  new  markets 
From  this  It  follows  that  our  analysU  whUe  directed  specifically 
to  the  development  of  the  United  States,  applies,  so  far  as  broad 


principles  are  concerned,  to  ;he  development  of  the  entire  capitalist 
world. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  changes  which  underlay  the 
reversal  of  trend  from  1929  to  the  present  time  came  about  sud- 
denly and  without  forewarilng.  From  small  beginnings  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  ttey  cumulated,  snowball-like,  until  by 
the  end  of  the  twenties  th>y  had  altered  the  whole  structure  of 
our  economy. 

Two  facts  stand  out  as  bislc  directives  of  the  new  coxu-se.  The 
first,  generally  known  as  th^  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  spelled 
the  end  of  expansion  Into  n^w  and  unsettled  territory.  The  second, 
a  decline  In  the  rate  of  population  growth,  served  notice  on 
American  business  that  neither  the  labor  force  at  Its  disposal  nor 
the  market  for  Its  products  was  Indefinitely  elastic.  Taken 
together,  these  two  facts  ould  lead  to  only  one  conclusion,  the 
extensive  period  of  Americaii  economic  development  was  coming  to 
a  close;  henceforth  develoiment  would  have  to  be  increasingly 
intensive  In  its  character.  The  disappearance  of  the  American 
frontier,  morever,  presaged  the  end  of  world  expansion  into  new 
areas.  The  fact  of  arriving  at  the  limits  of  expansion  was  no  less 
significant  for  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe  than  for  the  lands 
In  which  the  event  occurred 

The  full  Implications  of  this  great  change  were  hidden  from  the 
view  of  contemporaries  an*  are  beginning  only  now  to  Impress 
themselves  upon  observers  of  the  economic  scene.  The  field  for 
Intensive  development  was  still  Immense.  Our  population  was 
moving  into  cities  which  hafl  to  be  built  up  and  provided  with  es- 
sential public  utilities;  the  automobile,  bringing  in  its  wake  a 
vast  demand  for  more  and  better  highways,  was  the  direct  cause 
of  a  whole  new  set  of  socla  habits,  and  with  them  of  new  needs. 
Businessmen  and  governm(>nts  extending  past  trends  Into  the 
future,  continued  to  make  large  outlays  for  the  years  ahead.  In 
so  doing  they  drew  resovxrces  into  the  orbit  of  production  and  dis- 
tributed enough  purchasing  power  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  a  slowly  rising  standard  of  living  in  the  present. 

Then  came  the  World  Wai-  and  Its  aftermath.  For  a  decade  and 
a  half  Ameiica  became  th('  provlsloner  of  half  the  world  The 
promises  to  pay  which  had  been  made  diiring  the  nineteenth 
century  were  brought  bacli  with  goods  and  services;  the  trend 
reversed  Itself,  and  America  accepted  a  mass  of  promises  to  pay 
with  scarcely  a  thought  ai  to  how  they  could  be  met  by  the 
impoverished  coimtrles  of  Europe  and  South  America  Agricul- 
ture boomed  for  a  time,  and  then,  following  the  cessation  of  the 
extraordinary  wartime  den  and,  slumped  off  never  to  recover 
Industry  continued  to  pmsper  throughout  the  twenties.  The 
demand  for  housing  and  bv  ildlngs  of  all  kinds  burst  through  the 
barriers  which  had  held  It  hick  during  the  war  years,  and  America 
experienced  Its  greatest  buUdlng  boom.  The  national  Income  con- 
,^^}°  <=^^™^-  reaching,  at  already  pointed  out,  an  aU-time  high 
of   $83,000,000,000   in   1929.  ^ 

Housing  and  automobiles  vere  the  backbone  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  twenties.  Houses  were  built  to  fill  the  gap  occasioned  by  a 
Btm  growing  population  an<  the  cessation  of  construction  during 
the  war.  Automobiles,  alonj  with  a  mass  of  subsidiary  and  com- 
plementary products,  were  produced  for  a  predomlnanUy  new 
demand.  In  other  words,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  and  auto- 
mobiles buut  during  the  twenties  constituted  a  net  addition  to  the 
Nations  total  stock  of  thaie  commodities,  and  only  a  relatively 
small  part  went  to  replace  h)uses  and  automobiles  which  had  worn 
^;  J^^*'  '^^^^S  t^e  closing  years  of  the  decade,  the  new  demand 
became  saturated,  the  repla:ement  demand,  though  gradually  in- 
creasing, was  not  nearly  sufl  Iclent  to  maintain  those  Industries  on 
the  sea  e  to  which  they  had  been  expanded.  The  backbone  of  the 
prosperity  was  broken;  the  great  Industries  which  had  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  It  ceised  to  distribute  enough  purchasing 
^«^'**°w  'l^lckly  the  whoL-  economic  structure  collapsed 

th^lf.^^^''^  !f  ^^i*"?  *^^^  *^^^^  °^  °^^"  industries  win  resume 
I^,^^^^?  trend  sufficiently  to  lift  the  whole  national  income  onto 

?n  i^^.I,?:^'''  V^  '^^^  °^,  ^'°^**^  °'  population  has  slowed  down 
to  a  snail  s  pace  by  now;  clt  les  have  almost  ceased  expandine-  the 

SrSo°n.w  .'T'^.°J^"''^^e  °^  ^  ^^^g«  '^^'^  is  outTtheVes! 
tlon.   no  new  Industries  capable  of  leading  the  way  are  In  sight 

^o«^°,'i.°l'^  ?^^  rebulldli^  :.  to  be  sure.  But  business  c^s^Tno 
oLate  ?  m«v*^  down  What  already  exists  no  matter  how  lnad°. 
nmtJ  ^^l^  ^\.  Business  operates  for  a  demand  it  sees  in  th-j 
offing  not  for  a  demand  which  Its  own  activity  can  alone  crea^ 
The  failure  to  build  for  th«  future  means  a  failure  to  dL tribute 
purchasing  power  In  the  present.  distribute 

We  reach  the  conclusion  hat  the  expansion  of  the  nineteenth 
^U^^r^'^H^^f.^^  ff "'"^^ '  ''^^  ^**^  °^  building  for  ?h?  fmSre 
rnrt^^,^^**, ''^'^  "  ^"^  adequate  demand  for  consumable  ^oods 
and  servces  In  the  present.  Building  for  the  future  was^rod 
business  m  an  expanding  eccnomlc  universe  with  a  rapkllfSoS 
population.  When  the  llmiti  of  expansion  had  been  i?ached^en 
the  rate  of  population  growtli  slowed  down,  building  fo?  thV'futm-e 
^^^   ^''h  *"^,rf^^"gly    ha;ardous    adventure.      Its   voluSe    cS! 

}S  unon^t  J;?^n"t,^^'  ^^"'y  '°  ^"y  >"  *^«  present.  S^aiS??n 
™"^^*     nii^^  *°  ^^^  P^''=   contraction  feeds  upon  Itself  In  th" 

^^Tuo^SI.'^ZT^T'''^  ^^^^^  -^-Sle  the^Je'veSarof 
tt^X^^uSni  w,f  ^t*  depression  of  1929-33  was  due  to  the 
a  violent  cl^frn?  S^^c""^^  '^^  ^  ^^^^  *^"^  ^«  superimposed 
tohftf  u«  loJ^        downswin;.     The  national   Income   f^   in   1932 

had  not  the  ^e^J:.f?*^"'**-  ^^^  '^^  °^^g^*  ''e"  b^^e  sunk  even  lower 
had  not  the  Federal  Government,  driven  on  by  unparalleled  dls- 

put  a^u'Sn^t^  Sf°P^.^-,^"^^^  ?^  "P°"  «  spending  prSSaSthlch 
put  a  bottom  to  the  vicious  j  ?lral  of  deflation.    Government  spend- 
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tag  initiated  a  recovery  movement  which  carried  through  to  1987 
But  less  than  a  ^ear  after  the  Government  began  to  withdraw 
from  its  active  role  of  distributor  of  purchasing  power  the  eco- 
nomic system  went  into  another  tailspln.  unmatched  In  steepness 
even  by  the  collapse  of  1929.  At  the  peak  of  the  recovery  move- 
ment In  1S37  national  Income  was  still  15  percent  below  the  1929 
level,  while  the  numt>er  of  unemployed — approximately  10.000,000— 
was  perhaps  three  times  the  number  unemployed  in  1929.  Had 
the  national  income  grown  between  1929  and  1937  at  the  same 
average  annual  rate  as  It  grew  between  1920  and  1929.  it  would 
have  been  nearly  40  percent  larger  in  1937  than  in  1929.  Instead 
It  was  15  percent  smaller.  If  any  demonstration  were  needed  that 
a  basic  change  has  come  over  the  structure  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, sxu-ely  this  Is  conclusive  proof. 

n.  The  EzpsansfCE  or  the  Last  5  Ysais 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  leesons  of  the  past  6  years  has  been  the  striking 
demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  public  spending  In  promoting  xia- 
tlonal  well-being.  Viewed  merely  in  terms  of  the  direct  objects  of 
expenditure — the  provision  of  relief  and  temporary  Jobs  to  the 
unemployed,  benefit  payments  to  farmers,  the  development  of  use- 
ful public  projects,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Nation's  financial 
structure  to  solvency— the  Federal  Government's  program  of  in- 
creased expenditures  has  been  of  inestimable  social  benefit  But 
these  direct  gains.  Important  though  they  were,  were  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  secondary  effects  of  deficit  spending  in  pro- 
ducing a  marked  expansion  of  general  industrial  activity  and  pri- 
vate employment.  On  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  Government 
receipts  and  disbtirsements.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  net 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  tending  directly  to  expand 
the  Nation's  income  averaged  $3,000,000,000  a  year  from  the  middle 
of  1933  to  the  middle  of  1936.  as  compared  with  an  annual  aver- 
age of  only  one  and  three-tenths  billion  dollars  In  the  preceding 
8>'2  years.  By  the  latter  part  of  1936  the  national  income  bad 
reached  a  level  equivalent  to  about  t70.000.000.000  per  annum  as 
compared  with  $41.000  000.000  in  1932-33.  both  the  physical  out- 
put of  mines  and  factories  and  the  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  produce  had  more  than  doubled,  and  some 
8.000.000  more  workers  were  employed  In  private  Jobs  than  at  the 
depth  of  the  depression. 

The  decisive  importance  of  public  spending  for  national  well- 
being  hfts  t>een  fiirther  underscored  by  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  when  an  abrupt  curtailment  of  net  Federal  expenditures 
was  followed  by  a  severe  contraction  of  economic  activity.  The 
net  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Nation's  in- 
come was  sharply  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  1936  and  early 
1937,  and  for  the  year  1937  as  a  whole  there  was  no  significant 
net  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts.  The  consequences  of 
this  sudden  curtailment  were  not  immediately  reflected  in  the 
Nation's  economic  life,  but  In  the  late  stimmer  of  1937  there  began 
the  sharpest  decline  on  record  in  industrial  actlvitT  and  emnloy- 
ment.  *^   ' 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  public  spending  in  some  fashion  pre- 
vented "natural"  recovery  by  impeding  the  resumption  of  pri- 
vate Investment.  This  assertion  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  In  fact,  public  spending  generated  the  forces  which  led,  in 
1935,  1936.  and  early  1937.  to  marked  growth  in  private  capital 
outlays.     •     •     •  r  r 

•  •  •  Capital  exi>endlt\ires  by  manufacturing  and  minir»g 
concerns  to  replace  and  expand  their  plant  and  equipment  after 
averaging  three  and  one-tenth  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  3 
prosperity  years  before  1929,  had  been  curtailed  by  1932-33  to 
the  level  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  little 
more  than  one-fotirth  the  predepresslon  level.  Under  the  Impetus 
of  a  rising  consumer  demand  for  the  products  of  Industry,  such 
expenditures  rose  to  one  and  foin--tenths  billion  dollars  in  1934. 
one  and  seven-tenths  billion  dollars  in  1935,  two  and  three-tenths 
billion  dollars  In  1936,  and  three  and  two-tenths  billion  in  1937. 
In  addition,  capital  outlays  in  agriculture,  for  farm  improvements 
and  machinery,  were  as  large  in  1937  as  In  1928  or  1929.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  at  which  private  capital  expenditures  were  being 

undertaken  In  1937  compared  favorably  In  three  important  fields 

manufacturing,   mining,   and   agrlctilture— with   that   of   the   late 
1920*6,  the  high  point  of  the  American  post-war  prosperity. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

If  the  Tolimie  of  private  capital  outlays  In  several  Important 
Industrial  fields  was  as  large  in  1937  as  Is  here  described  it  may 
well  be  asked  why  the  recovery  movement  did  not  sustain  Itself 
after  the  Federal  Government's  net  contrlbuUon  to  oommunltr 
expenditure  had  been  curtailed.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  In  several  Important  fields,  notably  the  railroads  the 
public  utilities,  and  residential  construction,  capital  outlays  had 
shown  only  a  sluggish  revival  during  the  recovery  years,  and  it  Is 
necessary  to  examine  the  obstacles  to  further  expansion  In  these 
areas. 

With  respect  to  the  railroads.  It  had  already  become  apparent 
In  the  1920  s  that  this  was  a  declining  Industry.  Automobiles  and 
busses  were  encroaching  upon  passenger  traffic,  while  trucks  and 
pipe  lines  were  diverting  freight  business.  Although  much  raU- 
road  rolling  stock  is  worn  out  or  obsolete,  and  its  replacement  liT 
new  equipment  would  enable  the  railroads  to  handle  more  econom- 
ically the  traffic  which  remaina,  the  inflated  flniLnfifti  structure  of 
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i  ^,  "^5*^"*  legacy  or  generatlans  of  predatory  manipulation  of 
railroad  finances— made  It  tmpo«lble.  under  conditions  of  a  long- 
term  declining  tendency  In  traffic  voliunes.  to  obtain  funds  through 

I  the  flotation  of  securities.  The  inflated  capltallaatlon  and  banker 
control  of  the  railroads  presented  in  1937.  and  still  preaenta  a 
ma)or  obstacle  to  substantial  Investment  In  this  field. 

Although  the  electric  power  Industry,  unlike  the  raUroads.  stlU 
!.^?r.!H^f  *^  relatively  well  situated  from  the  standpoint  of  poe- 
slbilltles  for  long-term  growth,  its  phase  of  youthful,  spontaneous 
expansion  came  to  an  end  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  and  fur- 
ther vigorous  growth  in  this  industry  must  depend  in  the  future 
much  more  largely  upon  wise  public  policy.  Despite  the  frequent 
stat4ementB  of  public-utility  company  executives  thst  great  expan- 
sion programs  would  Immediately  be  imdertakeu  if  the  holding- 
company  legislation  were  repealed  and  Government  competition  In 
jI^.w*''?  »"c'^e<l  to  lapse,  it  appears  that  the  generating  and 
distributing  capacity  of  power  companies  In  1937  was  adequate 
except  in  a  few  scattered  locaUUes,  to  pro\-ide  all  the  power  which 
the  public  coulu  afford  to  oonexune  at  prevailing  rates  for  elec- 
tricity. During  the  present  decade  the  previous  rapid  growth  In 
electric  power  consumption  has  been  checked;  the  rate  of  depreci- 
ation of  capital  equipment  in  the  utility  Indwtry  is  alow;  and 
much  of  the  existing  equipment  Is  relatively  new.  These  facta. 
rather  than  Government  pKJllcy.  explain  why  capital  outlays  by 
the  electric  power  indiistry  in  1987  were  only  a  UtUe  more  than 
half  as  large  as  in  the  late  twenties. 

••••••• 

In  the  field  of  residential  construction,  also,  there  were  serious 
otjstacles  In  1937  to  a,further  revival  of  private  Investment  activity 
despite  the  existence  of  enormous  long-term  jxjtenttalltlea  for  ex- 
pansion The  living  condltJcns  of  the  urban  poor  are  appallinglT 
bad.  and  the  provision  of  decent  homes  for  this  Importont  group 
of  our  population  ought  to  furnish  a  large  field  for  capital  m- 
penditures  for  many  years.  City  slums  are  no  new  feature  of 
American  life,  however;  the  private  building  industry  has  never 
been  able  to  make  slum  clearance  a  profitable  enterprise,  and  this 
field  Is  Ukcly  to  remain  untouched  by  private  initiative.  In  other 
wtjrds.  this  great  social  need  cannot  be  translated  into  effective 
demand  without  ertcnslve  governmenui  assistance,  and  activity 
In  this  field  was  confined  In  1937  to  a  few  Government-sponsored 
projects.  *^ 

The   traditional    domain    of    the    private    building    mdustry the 

construction  of  new  homes  for  the  medium-  and  upper-Income 
groups — was  held  back  In  1937  by  several  serious  obstacles.  Al- 
though the  average  rate  of  residential  construction  during  tb$ 
thirties  has  been  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  average  rate 
during  the  twenties,  there  has  been  no  evidence  in  most  of  our 
cities  and  towns  of  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  accomtnodatlons 
for  the  middle-  and  upper -income  groups.  The  declining  rate  of 
population  growth,  combined  with  the  postponement  of  marriage* 
during  the  depression  and  the  movement  of  population  from  cities 
to  rural  areas,  serve  to  explain  the  absence  of  large  unaatlFhed 
demands.  In  addition  to  thU  bade  limiting  factor,  btilldlng  costs 
were  relatively  high.  Interest  rates  charged  by  mortgage  lenders 
were  excessive,  and  the  organization  of  the  construction  industry 
along  local  handicraft  lines  was  unfavorable  to  Uie  development 
of  efficient  and  economical  methods. 

During  the  past  year  Government  action  has  made  some  head- 
way in  removing  the  obstacles  to  a  revival  of  house  building. 
Sums  have  been  appropriated  for  slum  clearance:  interest  charges 
by  mortgage  lenders  participating  to  the  mongage-insurancc  sys- 
tem have  Ijeen  reduced;  and,  through  recent  Government-spon- 
sored housmg  projects,  substantial  strides  have  been  taken  In  the 
direction  of  extending  economical  mass-prcductlon  methods  to 
home  construction-  The  spoUlght  of  publicity  has  been  foctised 
on  the  high  level  of  building  coste  and  costs  have  as  a  result 
been  perceptibly  reduced.  Because  of  the  active  steps  taken  Iw 
the  Government  during  the  past  year  the  Impediments  to  a  revival 
of  construction  activity  have  been  diminished,  and  the  outlook 
for  this  Industry  Is  more  favorable  than  It  was  In  1937. 

We  may  concltjde  that  the  opportunities  for  profitable  Invest- 
ment In  factories  and  mines  had  been  rather  fully  exploited  by 
the  spring  of  1937,  and  that  there  were  serious  obstacles  to  expan- 
sion In  the  other  major  sectors  of  private  Investment  activity. 
Under  these  conditions  the  abrupt  curtailment  of  net  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  second  half  of  1936  and  1937  was  bound  to 
produce  a  sharp  contraction  In  Income,  employment,  and  output. 
This  was  especially  the  case  since  State  and  local  authorities  were 
no  longer  maktog  capital  expenditures  for  roads,  schools,  and  other 
public  construction  projecte  at  anything  like  the  rate  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  twenties.  For  a  time  speculative  building  up  of 
Inventories  by  business  concerns  and  heavy  installment  buying 
by  consiuners  served  to  delay  the  Impact  of  reduced  net  Federal 
expenditures,  but  only  to  intensify  the  sharpness  of  the  blow 
later  cm.  In  the  summer  of  1937  the  cumulative  contraction  of 
the  Nation's  economic  life  set  In,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  in 
todiwtrlal  employment  and  output  was  even  warper  than  after 
the  1929  collapse. 

We  have  seen  that  public  expendlttu-es  durtng  the  years  1933  to 
1036  did  produce  a  ctunulatlve  expansion  of  American  economic 
activity  and  did  generate  a  relatively  large  Increase  in  capital  ex- 
penditures in  Important  industrial  fields,  notably  manufacturing 
mining,  and  agrlctiltiu*.  But  owing  to  deep-aeated  historical* 
causes  having  nothing  to  do   with  the  spending  program  itself 
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private  Investment  In  other  fields  did  not  have  sufficient  poten- 
tialities for  expansion,  and  did  not  respond  vigorously  enough  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  sudden  curtailment  of  Government  spend- 
ing In  late  1936  and  1937.  Consequently  a  violent  contraction  of 
national  income  was  inevitable.  This  contraction  did  not  indicate 
a  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  1933-36  spending  program,  but  rather 
demonstrated  the  Indlspensabllity  of  continued  public  spending 
under  present-day  conditions. 

The  implications  of  this  experience  for  Government  policy  should 
be  plain.  The  Government  must  assume  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  national  Income  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  assure 
full  and  effective  utilization  of  our  human  and  material  resources 
if  needles  hardship  and  suffering  are  to  be  averted  and  a  decent 
standard  of  life  for  the  common  man  attained.  The  notion  that 
public  spending  can  safely  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  temporary, 
emergency  device  must  be  abandoned.  A  program  must  be  devel- 
oped which  recognizes  the  necessity  for  permanent  public  invest- 
ment. The  outlines  of  a  program  adapted  to  present-day  require- 
ments are  set  forth  In  the  next  section. 

III.  A  Progsam  for  th«  Putctrk 

(A)    THK   IMMEDIATE   PROBLEM 

The  Immediate  problem  facing  America  is  to  raise  the  national 
Income  to  a  levpl  at  which  all  of  our  resources  will  be  employed- 
the  lone-run  problem  is  to  keep  it  there.  Not  much  need  be  said 
about  the  immediate  program.  The  foregoing  survey  of  New  Deal 
experience  Indicates  clearly  enough  the  direction  in  which  the 
solution  is  to  be  found.  The  Government's  contribution  to  in- 
comes raised  the  national  Income  from  $40,000,000,000  in  1933  to 
$70,000,000,000  in  1936.  A  new  spending  program,  provided  It  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  enough  scale,  will  unquestionably  have  the 
same  effect  again. 

The  instruments  for  carrying  It  out  are,  moreover,  ready  to  hand 
Plret  and   most  jmportant  Is  the   Works  Progress  Administration 

The  current  recovery  program  should  be  financed— Just  as  the 
1933-36  one  was— through  borrowing.  Banks,  insurance  companies 
and  wealthy  individuals  have  large  cash  reserves  for  which  they 
can  find  no  attractive  investment  outlets.  In  putting  this  money 
to  work  through  its  recovery  program  the  Government  will  be 
performing  a  vital  economic  function.  No  one  will  be  the  loser- 
rather,  everyone  will  gain  thereby.  The  very  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals from  whom  the  money  Is  borrowed  will  find  their  Incomes 
Increasing  with  the  general  increase  in  the  national  Income  As  to 
the  Government's  own  finances,  the  increase  in  tax  revenue  will 
be  far  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  additional 
debt.  From  1932  to  1937.  $15,500,000,000  was  added  to  the  gross 
public  debt.  The  annual  Income  of  the  Nation  Increased  by  $30  - 
000.000000  m  the  same  period.  As  against  an  increase  of  only 
5?^/^,^^^'"  *^^  annual  debt  charge,  tax  revenues  went  up 
•4.400.000.000  per  year.  This  was  clearly  a  borrowing  program  that 
paid  for  itself  handsomely. 

(B)  THE  PiniMANT:>rr  program 
•  •  •  The  national  Income  can  be  looked  at  in  two  ways-  accord- 
ing to  the  way  it  is  spent  and  according  to  the  way  it  is  earned  On 
the  spending  side  the  Nation  uses  only  part  of  Its  income  for  con- 
«tmiption  purchases.  The  rest  is  saved;  that  Is,  it  is  withheld  from 
consumption  and  either  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  bank  or  is 
invested  in  securities,  an  Insurance  policy,  or  a  personal  business 
On  the  earning  side,  the  national  income  is  received  In  part  by  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  current  consumption-  In 
part,  by  people  engaged  in  building  durable  capital  structures 
Wages  salaries,  rents,  interest,  and  profits  paid  out  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  roads,  railroads,  public-utility  plants,  and  the  like 
fall  in  this  category.  So  long  as  corporations  and  individuals  who 
have  the  power  to  spend  money  on  capital  goods  decide  to  pay  out 
at  least  as  much  as  the  whole  country  is  simultaneously  deciding  to 
Mve  no  serious  difficulty  develops.  But  this  balance  is  precariSus 
There  is  no  necessary  equivalence  between  the  two  sets  of  decisions" 
On  the  whole,  the  country's  saving  Is  Inflexible— both  because  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  income  and  the  prevalence  of  saving  through 
insUtutlons.  This  means  that  an  imfavorable  change  In  the  invest- 
ment ouUook  cause*  litUe  shifting  from  saving  to  spendlne  on 
ccnsiunption.  "^       ^ 

Investment  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  variable  Even 
in  the  period  of  its  great  expansion  the  American  economy  was 
subject  to  periodic  set-backs  because  of  temporary  choking  of  invest- 
ment outlets  Today  the  country  is  faced  with  a  long-run  change 
to  trerd  Private  enterprise,  even  at  its  best,  is  unable  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  savings  the  country  tends  to  pUe  up.  In  the 
absence  of  supporting  measures  by  the  Government,  the  result  is  a 
collapse  of  economic  activity  and  a  decline  in  the  national  income 
to  poverty  levels. 

The  danger  of  such  a  decline  can  be  attacked  from  two  sides.  On 
one  s.de.  redistribution  of  income  from  the  saving  to  the  spending 
sections  of  the  community  will  reduce  the  country's  sav^  and 
increase  its  consumption.  On  the  other,  new  fields  for  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  can  be  developed.    A  careful  consideration  of  the 

^^}^^J  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^°  advocate  an  attack  on  the  problem  from 
both  sides  at  once.  **«-•»" 

irJ}^^^'  ^  <f,.consumptlon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lower- 
income  families  in  the  country  need  more  money  to  spend  on  ordi- 
nary articles  of  consxmiptlon.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  even  in  1929  about  70  percent  of  the  families 


in  the  United  States  had  Infcomes  of  less  than  $2,500.  Twenty-one 
percent  were  below  the  $11)00  line.  Clearly  there  was  plenty  of 
room  even  in  that  prosperdus  year  for  increased  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  toeople.  Had  the  then-existing  Govern- 
ment been  looking  for  wayi  to  maintain  full  employment  of  the 
country's  resources,  there  wis  plenty  of  opportunity  for  expansion 
in  meeting  the  consumption  needs  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  There 
was  no  need  to  search  for  ne'  v  and  strange  fields  for  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  w<uld  not  be  good  public  policy  at  this 
stage  in  our  national  develapment  to  rely  entirely  on  increasing 
consumption  directly  throuj  h  redistribution  of  income  as  a  means 

of  sustaining  stable  prosper  ty.  Most  Important  of  the  considera- 
t(«T,c  oc=.„.+  ^,-w ,,._    g  ^jjg  fggj  ^^^^  ^_jjgj.g  ^j^  ^^^  g^j^^  j^ 

rly  public  Investment,  Is  needed.     In 


tions  against  such  a  policy    s 
which  investment,  partlculi 


some  fields,  notably  the  prov  slon  of  low-cost  housing.  pubLc  Invest- 


ment  Is  a  necessary  adjxin<  t 
Since  private  enterprise  has 


of  a  consumption-increasing  policy, 
been  unsuccessful  in  the  provision  of 


new  housing  for  the  lower- Income  families,  public  agencies  must 
themselves  undertake  extensive  housing  construction  if  the  dwell- 
tag  standards  of  these  familK  s  are  to  be  raised.  Large  public  invest- 
ment in  building  schools  and  hospitals  will  similarly  be  necessary 
If  the  country  is  to  provide  l  self  with  more  adequate  education  and 
health  services.  Other  Investment  fields — highway  building,  con- 
servation of  natural  resourc  es,  fiood  control,  city  planning,  etc. 

though  less  directly  related  to  consumption,  are  just  as  Imrwrtant 
to  the  increasing  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

4.  Financing  he  investment  program 
The  long-range  public-investment  program  should  be  financed 
chiefly  through  borrowing.  This  will,  of  course,  mean  a  steadily 
increasing  total  of  public  de  3t.  To  many  people— perhaps  to  most 
people — the  prospect  is  terri;  ying.  The  public  debt,  they  say.  can- 
not continue  to  Increase  forever.  The  Goverrunent  will  never  be 
able  to  pay  it  back.  The  bui  den  of  taxation  wlU  eventually  becom- 
intolerable.  These  and  other  apprehensions  are  the  result  in  part 
of  confusion— In  part  of  hi  utility  to  the  extension  of  conscious 
social  action  in  the  economic  sphere. 

Much  of  the  widespread  o  )nf uslon  on  the  subject  of  debt  arises 
from  an  understandable  tend  ency  on  the  part  of  the  average  person 
to  reason  from  his  own  per^dnal  experience.  The  wage  earner  the 
salaried  worker,  and  the  fart  ler  know  that,  so  far  as  they  are  'con- 
cerned, debt  usually  means  rouble.  They  certainly  cannot  go  on 
increasing  the  amount  of  tl  leir  debts  Indefinitely.  They  may  be 
called  on  to  repay  all  or  a  part  of  what  they  owe,  and  they  must 
be  prepared  for  this  contingency.  They  know,  too.  that  any  increase 
in  their  debts  inevitably  mea  is  the  deduction  of  an  additional  slice 
from  their  income  to  meet  interest  payments.  No  wonder  they 
ccnslder  debt  something  to  I  e  avoided  and  look  with  alarm  at  the 
continued  increase  In  the  de  at  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Few  people  are  accustomec  to  thinking  in  terms  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole— much  less  in  terms  of  the  economy  as  an  expanding 
organism  They  could  scarcely  be  expected,  therefore,  to  realize 
that  what  applies  to  personal  debt  does  not,  in  the  least  apply  to 
the  business  and  public  debt  of  the  entire  Nation.  The  fault  lies 
not  with  them  but  rather  wl  th  the  economists  and  publlcisu  who 
have  failed  in  their  responsj  ji^ity  for  educating  the  public  on  so 
Important  a  matter. 

lt8"ln'i'eri^^^ht?'K,TV°^^  ^ '^i°"  ^  *  «°^"S  concern,  we  see  that 
L^l^t  !^  l/^^^^-*^"^i?^^  '"^^  governmental,  are  merely  another 
aspect  of  its  assets.     Debt  In  the   broad  sense  is  the  obverse  of 

f  pnSpfv'i  J^^L^r*'  ^^^"'^  '°'"  ^^^^  1°  business  accounTm^ 
An  «l.i^H.n^°'"^  *"  °'''"  P'^^"'  ™^*bo^  °'  Federal  budgetini 
^n!f  ^t^  i  »^  ,"'°P°'"y  "°'  "'^y  ^^"'  ^^^  °i^st,  continually  In- 
Z1^J^L^°^^l''°^'''^^  °'  "^"^^  outstanding.  The  long-term  debts 
of  business  and  government  il  agencies  in  the  United  States  In- 

^om^lQ2T'?o*?loo°°;^-^  ^^  '^^3-14  to  $126,000,000,000  ^nigS. 
nA^7i^n  ^  ^?^®  ^^^  ^"^^^'  '^  ^^  ^^°^  $75,000,000,000  to  $126.- 
000,000.000.  This  growth  In  ( ebt  was  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
ri«i?.j!^^  ^u^V""^  °'  co:porate  and  public  Investment  that 
*?t.^t,!frf'*  ^^  P*'*°^-     ^"^   t^«  P«rt°^  ot  recovery  since    1932 

PeSeral  Govtr^^rfr^^''*'^*^  °°  *b«  *""«^  1°  **»«  debt  of  thi 
l-eaeral    Government.     For    purposes    of    comparison    with    earlier 

lllZ-  ^^7T'-. "  '"  "^*=^^*^^  ^"^^^'^  «*  ^^«  <S>uSJ?'8  entire  deb? 
h„  .t/  '^  ^''''^^  governments,  public  utilities,  railroads,  and  oUier 
business  corporations  should  be  included  along  with  ihe  Ped^l 
Government.  Prom  1932  to  1937,  whUe  the  Federal  debt  was  in- 
creasing  by  $15,500,000,000,  the  State  and  local  governmentl^ctS- 
no^L'^^rt."^  »  ^"^  ""'l'  K^"^"^'  y-  ^"^  "^^  ^^*  mcfeall^in  total  S. 
ll^^^cJ^^.^^^''^^Z  ""''^  "^^  *^*°  $1,000,000,000.  Taking 
f9li2Th?S.S  m7*  w^"f?t  ^' "'"***  °/  *^^  ^°^^^««  »"  d^bt  froiS 
000  0(M^^u™;^  ^""^  "^^  ^"^"^^^  *'■"*««  increase  of  $3,200.- 
T'S^r  $I^oKoS^,'r.°'?^''''^  "^^^  *^"  «"""*1  «'«'-^e  merest 
f/^7;.i^T^^^,  ?orS^.&^3Tubin2  n^TnUlSf'b^y 

srtSrn^^\ra?Hf--pii24'^  "^^  ^'^^^°-  °'  '-^^'-" 

♦*.*  VT**.  *  .  "^^  ejfpanslon  oi  debt  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  Nation's  savings  is  both  a.und  and  necessary     S  rate  S 

iicZ^'"%SS^ iV^t'^''^'  ,*^*  *^«  ^**«  of^savSS  ?t?el?  w^ 
S^e  5ebt^^  th5  ,r,r  ^"J^"*  "^""^  **~"^  ^  «°t  the  increase 
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•  •  •  "nie  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  does  not  in 
itself  constitute  a  deduction  from  the  Nation's  Income.  What  the 
Government  raises  In  taxes  to  meet  debt  charges  it  pays  out  again 
in  interest  to  the  holders  of  its  bonds.  The  cxt«nt  to  which  a 
burden  is  Involved  depends  on  who  holds  the  bonds.  This  point 
is  of  Importance  in  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  debt  will 
Impope  a  burden  on  future  generations.  The  same  generation  that 
pays  the  taxes  inevitably  receives  the  interest  payments.  It  is  thus 
up  to  each  generation  to  determine  by  the  way  It  apportions  its 
taxes  how  much  of  a  real  burden  Interest  twyments  on  the  pubUc 
debt  shall  be. 

•  •  •  No  one  complained  during  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  mounting  total  of  interest  pa3rment8  due  from  this  country  to 
English  and  other  foreign  creditors  was  impoverishing  the  Nation. 
Quite  the  contrary,  they  looked  with  equanimity  on  the  steadily 
growing  debt,  since  they  realized  that  it  provided  the  essential 
means  with  which  the  productive  equipment  of  the  country  was 
being  built  up.     •     •     • 

Government  credit:  It  la  Important  to  realize  that  a  thrwt  to 
Government  credit  is  a  political,  not  an  economic,  issue,  tfnder 
modern  conditions  a  large  part  of  the  Investable  funds  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  financial  Institutions — 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  Insurance  companies.  The  men  who 
control  these  institutions  have  It  in  their  power,  if  they  disap- 
prove of  a  government's  program,  to  refuse  to  buy  its  bonds  and 
hence  "weaken  Its  credit."  With  the  large  excess  bank  reserves 
and  surplus  funds  seeking  Investment,  which  characterize  our 
present-day  economy,  such  a  refusal  could  only  be  considered  po- 
litical in  its  implications.  Should  such  an  eventuality  arise,  which 
It  may  be  hoped  is  unlikely,  the  Government  would  be  forced  to 
take  measures  to  protect  the  community  by  extending  the  already 
roco^ized  princip'e  of  public  control  over  the  financial  system. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  provide  a  first  line  of  defense. 
But  selling  bonds  to  the  Reserve  ban'iws  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
permanent  solution.  If  the  commercial  banks  should  continue  to 
refuse  their  cooperation,  the  public  would  clearly  be  Justified  In 
assuming  control  of  the  entire  bank'ng  system. 

•  •  •  Until  our  resources  are  fully  employed  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  general  Infiatlon.  For  when  they  are  idle,  additions 
to  mcn?y  expenditure  mean  additional  men  hired  and  additional 
goods  produced. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

IV.  CONCLtrSTON 

•  •  •  Here  In  America  we  can  save  our  free  democratic  Insti- 
tutions only  by  using  them  to  expand  our  national  Income.  Ftjr 
private  enterprise,  left  to  its  own  devices,  l?  no  longer  capable  of 
achieving  anything  approaching  full  employment  of  our  human 
and  material  resources.  This  the  experience  of  the  last  d»cade 
has  taught  us.  No  one  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs;  Its  ex- 
planation lies  In  the  structural  changes  in  the  economies  of  the 
capitalist  world  which  we  have  already  analyzed.  Those  business- 
men who  profess  to  see  the  origin  of  our  difficulties  In  uncertainty 
and  fear  of  what  th?  future  will  bring  forth  are  simply  mistaking 
symptom  for  cause.  They  lack  confidence  in  the  future  because 
the  future  holds  insufflcient  promise  of  profitable  Investment  and 
expanded  markets.  The  policies  of  government  which  business- 
men are  wont  to  hold  responsible  for  their  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  future  arise  In  part  from  a  desire  to  preserve  to  business  Its 
paying  customers.  In  part  from  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
eliminating  serious  abuses  from  our  commercial  and  fiscal  practices, 
and  in  part  from  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  labor  be  given  the  same  opportunity  for  self -organization  that 
business  has  long  enjoyed.  Surely  measures  as  wise  as  these 
would  not  prevent  businessmen  from  providing  fcr  the  require- 
ments of  an  expanding  economy,  nor  woiild  their  abrogation  In- 
duce investment  In  the  face  of  a  contracting  trend.  President 
Roosevelt  was  entirely  Justified,  we  believe,  when  he  recently 
stated  that  "the  problem  of  bringing  idle  men  and  Idle  money 
together  will  not  be  solved  by  abandoning  the  forward  steps  we 
have  taken  to  adjust  the  burdens  of  taxation  more  fairly  and  to 
attain  social  Justice  and  security." 

•  •  •  The  malady  of  Industry  Is  the  loss  of  customers  and 
profits,  which  only  Government  Intervention  can  restore  to  it.  for 
the  fate  of  business,  like  that  of  farmers  and  workers,  is  bound  up 
^ith  the  trend  of  th3  national  Income.  And  It  Is  clear  by  now  that 
an  outlay  on  Investment  and  consumption  adequate  to  raise  the 
national  Income  to  higher  and  higher  levels  can  be  broxight  about 
only  by  a  conscious  social  endeavor. 

The  need  for  Immediate  action  to  achieve  this  end  cannot  be 
overemphasized,  for  the  danger  exists  that  businessmen,  obsessed 
with  a  devil  theory  of  government,  will  attempt  to  use  their  eco- 
nomic power  to  suppress  democracy  and  place  In  Its  stead  a  dictator- 
ship supposedly  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires. 
Bhoxild  they  succeed,  It  would  then  be  too  late  to  correct  a  grievous 
error,  for.  like  the  sorcerer  who  could  no  longer  control  the  forces 
of  the  nether  world  which  he  had  called  up  by  his  spell,  buslneM 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  its  own  creature.  Such  a  dictatorship 
would  revive  economic  activity,  but  It  would  be  actively  devoted  in- 
creasingly to  producing  weapons  of  death  and  destruction,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  used  to  plunge  the  country  Into  a  holo- 
caust of  slatighter  and  bloodshed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PEINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  24  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17), 

1939 


ARTICU!  BY  J.  J.  PERUNGI 


Mr.  GUFFEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
J.  J.  Perling  entitled  "The  Third  Term  Legend." 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  THIRD  TEKM  LSCEND MUSTT  TIUS  OF  FAOIKC  LEmOS  U*  TH«  HANT>- 

WttmUG     OF     WASHIMCTON.     JEFTEBSON,     AND     OTHXB     PATWOTa     WHO 

ESTABLISHED   THE    REPUBUC THEIR    PBIVATE   THOUGHTS    EXntSSSED   TO 

TBt«TIHC   rSXENIM tXPUODt  A   POPXTLAR   "TRADITIOK" 

(By  J.  J.  Perling) 

Whatever  may  be  the  personal  preference  of  PVanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  there  is  increasing  probability  that  a  surge  of  popular 
sentiment  wUl  force  his  nomination  In  1940.  And  it  is  equally 
probable  that  to  forestall  his  nomination  and  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion political  enemies,  alllie  In  his  own  party  and  in  the  Republi- 
can camp,  will  lessen  their  attacks  on  his  policies  which  won  the 
support  of  the  masses  and,  instead,  seek  his  defeat  with  warnlng» 
against  "third-term  Caesars,"  which  kept  Republican  nominations 
from  Ulysses  Grant  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  We  will  hear  much 
about  the  "American  tradition,"  which  restricts  a  President  to  two 
terms:  we  will  be  told  with  tiresome  frequency  that  George 
Washington  and  the .  founding  fathers  opporod  a  third  term  as 
dangerous  to  the  Nation's  liberties.  Like  many  "facts"  memo- 
rized in  our  credulous  schooldays,  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
truth  these  misstatements;  yet,  in  the  fading  handwrit!ng  of 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  those  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  we  find  ample  proof  that  those  who  founded  the 
Republic  actually  considered  It  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  Presidents  should,  by  the  vote  of  their  countrymen, 
be  p>ermltted  to  ser\'e  more  than  two  terms. 

Despite  the  oft-quoted  Farewell  Address,  it  is  cerUin  that  it 
was  the  counsel  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  which  kept  from  the 
Constitution  any  restriction  of  the  people's  right  to  reelect  the 
same  man  to  the  Presidency  as  often  as  they  wished.  Even  though 
not  generally  known,  it  Is  certain  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  ready 
to  run  for  a  third  term  If  It  were  necessary  to  keep  reactionaries 
from  succeeding  him  Certain  it  Is.  too,  that  the  hand  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  which  drafted  the  Constitution,  also  penned  the  letter 
which  urged  Washington  to  serve  a  third  term. 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  In  1787  there 
were  many  viewpoints  on  every  phase  of  the  Government  which  a 
ne':v  United  States  would  require  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  the 
supplanted  Conlederatlcn.  It  was  an  unprecedented  experiment  In 
democracy:  and,  as  the  New  York  delegate  Yates  recorded  in  his 
secret  Journal.  James  Madison  boldly  proclaimed;  "The  government 
we  mean  to  erect  is  intended  to  last  for  ages."  Regarding  a  Chief 
Executive  there  were  frequent  and  prolonged  debates,  both  as  to 
the  mode  of  his  selection  and  as  to  the  length  of  tenure.  Some 
delegates  argued  that  the  people  themselves  were  not  qualified  to 
select  a  Chief  Executive,  and  there  were  persistent  efforts  to  entnist 
the  choice  to  the  National  Legislature  or  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States.  Thoae  ^ho  championed  popular  government  insisted  that 
unless  the  people  themselves  elected  their  President,  his  eligibility 
should  be  restricted  to  a  single  term.  This  was  parliamentary 
maneuvering  which  resulted  In  defeating  the  plan  to  let  Congress 
appoint  the  head  of  the  Federal  Government.  Thereafter,  those 
who  tolled  most  to  assure  the  establishment  of  an  enduring,  stable 
Republic  were  averse  to  limit  the  continuance  in  office  of  any 
President  whom  the  people  wished.  James  Madison's  record  of  the 
daily  deliberations  In  the  Convention  reflects  this  conviction  of 
patriots  like  Rufus  King,  who  "did  not  like  the  InellglbUlty.  He 
thought  there  was  great  force  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Sherman,  that 
he  who  has  proved  himself  most  fit  for  office  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  Constitution  from  holding  it.  He  was  much  disposed 
to  think  that  in  such  cases  the  people  at  large  would  choose  wisely.** 
And  Oouverneur  Morris  summarized  the  kind  of  President  thoae 
founding  fathers  hoped  would  always  head  the  Nation :  "It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  the  guardian  of 
the  people,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  against  legislative  tyranny, 
against  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  who.  In  the  course  of  thlngi^ 
wUl  necessarily  compose  the  legislative  body." 


} 
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Having  determined  the  method  of  choosing  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
there  were  still  divergent  cqjlnlons  concerning  the  length  of  his 
term  of  office.  That  sage  phlloeopher  Benjamin  Franklin  co\in- 
aeled  shorter  terms,  because  he  regarded  the  Presidency  as  "a 
state  of  servitude"  and  believed  that  a  faithful  Executive  should 
be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  the  office  and  "be  promoted  to  civil 
"life."  The  Presidential  term  was  finally  fixed  at  4  years;  but  the 
framers  of  the  basic  law  Imposed  no  restriction  upon  the  number 
of  terms  a  President  might  serve.  Thus,  there  was  left  to  the 
people  themselves  the  right  to  determine  at  the  ballot  box  how 
many  terms  a  President  should  hold  office.  The  dominating  opinion 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  cogently  expressed  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  the  Federalist:  pleading  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  he  argued  that  any  limitation  on  the  reelection  of 
Presidents  "would  be  depriving  the  community  of  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  In  the  exercise  of  his  office."  We 
know  that  John  Jay  sent  a  copy  of  this  discourse  to  George  Wash- 
ington: Jay's  accompanying  letter  Is  still  extant. 

Washington,  as  presiding  officer,  made  no  public  comment;  but, 
after  the  Constitution  had  been  framed,  declared  himself  opposed 
to  any  restriction  on  the  terms  any  President  could  serve  Writing 
to  Lafayette  In  1788.  he  said:  'There  are  other  points  In  which 
opinions  would  be  lUtely  to  vary  as.  for  Instance,  on  the  Ineligibil- 
ity of  the  same  person  for  President,  after  he  should  have  served  a 
certain  course  of  years.  I  confess  I  differ  as  to  the  necessity  or 
expediency  in  that  appointment.  •  •  •  I  can  see  no  propriety 
In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who  on  some 
peat  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  public." 

But.  exclaims  the  reader,  did  not  Washington  say  that  It  was 
more  consistent  with  our  form  of  government  to  "rotate"  the 
Presidency?  Yes;  he  did— a  decade  later.  It  was  a  last  desperate 
afterthought  to  Justify  his  own  retirement.  For  many  weary 
months  Washington  had  sought  to  convince  his  Cabinet  and  his 
closest  friends  that  his  return  to  private  life  was  warranted  by 
his  advanced  years,  his  impaired  hearing,  and  his  fancied  inablUty 
to  «jpj  with  international  problems.  He  was  tired  of  public  life 
Z^^^Z  Tr^"  *^*r"  ^^^  National  Capital.  4  days'  Journey  from  his 
beloved  Mount  Vernon.  No  one  can  read  his  letters  and  faU  to 
^.°^  how  deeply  this  great  patriot  longed  for  the  peace  of  his 
Virginia  estate,  permanent  reunion  with  his  family,  and  surcease 
from  the  continued  slanders  of  his  political  enemies.  Though  now 
Washington's  memory  is  revered  and  his  patriotism  acclaimed  in 
his  own  day  there  was  vituperation  of  his  character,  aspersion  of 
his  motives,  belittlement  of  his  ability.  After  3  yeare  of  his  first 
term  he  had  enough  of  the  Presidency,  and  was  determined  to 
refuse  even  a  second  term.  Thomas  Jefferson  has  left  us  a  detailed 
J^'»*L°  ,  ^J^«*^^^"^"°°^  '^^^  Washington  during  the  closing 
months  of  1792,  and  remarks  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  would 
discuss  other  subjects  "merely  to  have  an  Indirect  opportunity  of 
telling  me  he  meant  to  ret!re."  As  early  as  May  of  that  year 
Washington  asked  James  Madison  to  outline  a  "farewell  address" 
♦^'^♦K  *.T^J°^  thoughts  to  a  valedictory  address  from  me 

to  the  public,  he  wrote;  and.  apprehensive  that  his  countrymen 
would  not  regard  personal  factors  alone  sufficient  to  Justify  retire- 
ment after  a  single  term,  he  suggested  that  Madison  Include  In 
the  proposed  declaration  references  not  only  to  his  impaired  health 
and  mCTited  respite  from  long  public  service  but  also  that  "the 
spirit  of  the  Government  may  render  a  rotation  In  the  elective 
Offices  of  It  more  congenial  with  their  Ideas  of  liberty  and  safetv  " 
Washington's  own  draft  was  corrected  by  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
others;  each  deleted  words  and  sentences  which  they  deemed  either 
imnecessary  or  susceptible  of  misinterpretation;  each  inserted  new 
phraseology.  Thus,  Washington's  final  PareweU  Address  was  wit- 
ten,  in  part  at  least,  before  his  first  term  had  expired;  and  those 
T^  ^"°*f  *1  "  }^^,  ^^*  President's  Injunction  against  a  third 
term  overlook  entirely  the  personal  factors  which,  from  his  very 
inauguration,  prompted  Washington  to  seek  retirement 

Clearly,  those  who  labored  with  Washington  to  establish  the 
Republic  did  not  attribute  his  retirement  to  any  dominatinji  belief 
that  a  I^esident's  service  should  be  restricted  to  two  terms  Of 
this  we  have  proof,  penned  by  the  very  hand  which  had  drafted 
tte  Constltuuon.  When  George  Washington  died  at  Mount 
Vernon  there  was  found  among  his  letters  one  which,  several  days 
previously^ad  been  received  from  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  whom 
^^  L  ^^^^"^^  ^a«i  long  corresponded  and  whom  he  always 
addressed  as  "an  affecUonate  friend."  These  two  patriots  hid 
sat  together  in  the  ConsUtutional  Convention;  and  It  Is  malnlv  to 
Gouverneur  Morris  that  we  owe  the  clear  diction  of  the  adopted 
ConstituUon.  In  his  letter  he  calls  upon  Washington  to^ceS 
a  third  term.  Anticipating  that,  WashingtonTnow  still  more 
!^i^  ^J^^^I  P?'i"c^  "^e.  might  reply  that  In  his  Fareweli 
Address  he  had  eliminated  himself  as  a  candidate  for  another 
term,  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote:  "But  you  may  say  that  you  stand 
IndirecUy  pledged  to  private  Ufe.  Surely,  8li.  you  neither  gave 
nor  meant  to  give  such  a  pledge,  to  the  extent  of  possible  con- 
tingencies. What  were  the  "contingencies"  which,  in  the  opinion 
*  o  .^""t*!^  father,  r»quired  that  Washington  serve  a  third 
r^L  ^.®  d^ger  that  there  might  be  elected  another  man  with- 
out Washington's  high  ideals  and  without  Washington's  experi- 
"«*•  There  would  be  no  more  reason,  Gouverneur  Morris  writes 
for  Washington  to  refuse  a  third  Presidential  term  when  the 
Nation  needed  him  than  to  have  refused  a  new  commission  to 

S,^°\^^^r  .*  ^^'  t^'^  "^'  Washington  had  accepted  although 
he  had  prevlotisly  resigned  his  commission  after  8  years"  service 
Knowing  that  Washington's  main  aversion  to  a  thh-d  toiS  was 
hia  keen  desire  to  enjoy  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  Gouvemex?Mom3 


suggests  that  the  capital  wis  no  longer  in  New  York  but  In  the 
new  Federal  City  on  the  bahks  of  the  Potomac,  and  thMB  Wash- 
ington could  serve  a  third  Iterm  and  still  be  near  his  Virginia 
home.  Now  his  letter  did  not  reflect  merely  his  own  view; 
Gouverneur  Monis  was  spbkesman  for  other  great  Americans 
without  whom  there  woiildl  have  been  no  United  States;  John 
Jay,  Rufus  King,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Otis,  and  other 
"fotmdlng  fathers."  What  George  Washington  would  have  re- 
plied, we  do  not  know;  the  letter  reached  him  on  December  12, 
and  the  Nations  greatest  map  died  3  days  later.  But  we  do  know 
what  he  had  written  to  Laifayette.  and  we  do  know  that,  after 
retiring  as  head  of  the  Amef-ican  Armies,  he  again  accepted  their 
leadership  when  danger  threatened  the  Republic. 

And  what  did  Jefferson  think?  Yes;  Jefferson  favored  "rotating" 
the  Presidential  office — but  not  when  a  defender  of  the  people's 
liberties  occupied  the  Chief  ]  Magistrate's  chair,  not  when  there  was 
danger  that  a  reactionary  wov  Id  succeed  him.  "Rotation  In  office" — 
In  congressional  halls  as  we!  1  as  in  the  Presidential  chair — was  a 
cardinal  tenet  of  Jefferson's  p  olitical  philosophy.  "To  prevent  every 
danger  which  might  arise  to  American  freedom  by  continuing  too 
long  m  office"  he  fought  also  to  limit  the  length  of  service  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Conjress.  and  to  prevent  the  reelection  of 
those  who  had  served  longer  than  2  years.  How  many  Senators  or 
Representatives  today  would  jspouse  this  Jeflersonlan  doctrine  that 
it  was  unwise  and  undemocn  ,tic  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  serve 
longer  than  a  2-year  term? 

What  Jefferson  feared.  In  t  le  absence  of  limiting  the  term  of  the 
President,  was  expressed  In  i,  letter  to  Washington  dated  May  2, 
1788.  before  the  election  of  t^e  first  President:  "The  perpetual  re- 
eligibility  of  the  President  I  fear  will  make  the  office  for  life  first, 
and  then  hereditary."  Jeffen  on  was  then  in  Prance,  and  hereditary 
monarchs  alarmed  him  not  r  lerely  because  of  his  belief  that  those 
governed  should  select  their  rulers,  but  also  because  of  the  medi- 
ocrity of  European  rulers.  "There  is  not  a  crowned  head  in 
Eiirope,"  he  wrote,  "whose  ta:  ents  or  merit  would  entitle  him  to  be 
elected  a  vestryman  by  the  people  of  any  parish  in  America. "  When 
the  American  people  elected  iin  able  Executive,  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  h  m  to  serve  for  life  so  the  Republic 
would  thrive  in  the  face  of  Eliropean  dangers. 

Thus,  theoretically.  Jeffersm  favored  limitation  of  Presidential 
office  holding,  but  stern  reility — the  need  of  a  strong  man  in 
whom  the  people  had  confiilence — led  him  to  change  his  mind. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Francis  Hopkinson,  even  before  Wash- 
ington took  his  oath  as  first  President,  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  wrote:  "Since  this  thing  (the  reeliglblllty  of 
a  President  even  for  a  third  term)  Is  established.  I  would  wish  It 
not  to  be  altered  during  the  life  of  our  great  leader  whose  execu- 
tive talents  are  superior  to  those  I  believe  of  any  man  In  the 
world."  And,  to  other  friends,  he  repeated  his  fear  lest  the  Con- 
stitution be  changed  to  resirlct  the  length  of  service  of  Wash- 
ington— the  paramount  reason  to  continue  Washington  in  office 
being  the  need  of  his  superior  executive  talents.  It  Is  very  In- 
triguing to  Imagine  what  Jefferson  would  say  now  regarding 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  th(  re  is  a  growing  belief  that  his  con- 
tinuance In  office  Is  essentia  to  ward  off  the  dangers  of  fascism. 
Since  the  European  democra<  ies  surreiidered  at  Munich  and  Hitler 
sneered  that  only  In  the  totalitarian  states  could  the  heads  of 
government  talk  m  the  narae  of  the  people,  it  has  become  clear 
that  only  Franklin  Roosevel;  now  has  the  popular  support  that 
can  challenge  the  boasts  of  Uctators,  that  he,  preeminent  among 
American  public  men.  has  Ue  experience  and  the  resourcefulness 
to  cope  with  the  far-flung  nachlnations  of  the  varicolored  shirt 
movements,  and  that  he  alcne  commands  the  prestige  to  which 
the  world,  and  our  American  neighbors  particularly,  will  give  heed 

More  than  that,  after  The  nas  Jefferson  had  been  elected  for  a 
second  term,  he  himself  wou  d  not  have  hesitated  to  have  become 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term  ta  save  the  Republic  from  those  whom 
he  considered  the  Fascists  of  lis  own  time.  That  he  made  clear  in 
a  letter  to  John  Taylor  In  U  05;  the  author  of  the  Declaration  at 
Independence  planned  to  rttiie  at  the  end  of  8  years  but  he 
declared.  "There  Is.  however,  but  one  ch-cumstance  which  coxUd 
engage  my  acquiescence  In  another  election;  to  wit,  such  a  divi- 
sion about  a  successor  as  night  bring  in  a  monarchist"  Were 
there  any  risk  that  his  ret  rement  from  the  Presidency  would 
endanger  the  democratic  principles  for  which  he  fought  Thomas 
Jefferson  eagerly  would  havej  sought  a  third  term 

Thus  reads  the  record:  Cerlainly  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  Washington,  cr  Jefferson,  or  the  leading  founding 
fathers  were  unalterably  op  )osed  to  a  third  term.  How  then 
arose  this  prevalent  Idea  thrt  a  third  term  was  "un -American "'' 
It  was  conjured  up  by  shrewd  political  strategists  who  could  find  no 
otner  means  of  obstructing  amdldates  with  great  DopiUaritv  Th« 
use  of  altruistic  shibboleths  lo  effect  designs  not  lolofty  was  evi- 
denced In  the  recent  cry  "se  f-determination  for  minorities"  with 
which  Hitler  sought  to  Justify  the  rape  of  a  small  democracy. 
«o^  <^„*™^''°!".?'^'^  ^^^  «  eking  to  win  for  themselves  a  noml- 
UkPiv  tn^^  t!?*'"".'?*,'^^*^*^'  *  y  overwhelming  popular  support,  was 
Sa  Llr/^  uJtf°^^^\-  ^^V  "^^^"^  «^^^"«  calculated  to  arouse 
•^Tt>5«,^  ♦^  liberty-loving  Anerlcans:  "Save  the  unwritten  law," 
ton  refSsS/''^'^  tradition."  "Don't  give  him  what  Washing- 

Hp^f^l^Jd*^^  ^^^  question  of  a  third  term  arises  only  when  a  Presi- 
dent serves  so  well  that  a  sf^iond  term  was  already  accordedhlm 

L\'heV?bw  ^'..*^%.''^"°S'   ^"^  "^^y  ^^^"  want  mm^continu'^ 
^«tti?  Chief  Executive.     Bu :  even  a  second  term  is  a  distinction 

dent  s  chair.    In  the  hundred,  and  fifty  years  since  the  founding  of 
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the  Republic.  32  men  have  served  as  President  of  the  United 
States;  only  11  of  them  have  been  elected  twice  to  that  high  office — 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Grant, 
Cleveland,  McKlnley,  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Two  others 
have  served  for  more  than  a  single  term;  being  Vice  President,  the 
death  of  the  elected  President  elevated  them  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy— Theodore  Roosevelt  and  CalvJn  Coolidge.  The  assassination 
of  William  McKinley  within  6  months  after  his  second  inauguration 
left  almost  a  full  term  for  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  to  serve,  followed 
by  his  own  election  which  kept  him  in  the  Presidency  4  years  more. 
Similarly,  when  Warren  Harding  died  suddenly,  Calvin  Coolidge 
finished  the  unexpired  term  and  continued  President  for  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  term  through  his  own  election. 

In  the  first  half  century  from  the  beginning  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Civil  War  only  five  Presidents  completed  two  elected  terms: 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  no  desire  to  endure  a  longer  period 
of  the  imbrldled  malice  of  political  scandalmongers:  Madison  and 
Moiu-oe  had  little  expectation  of  winning  third  terms  because  of 
the  party  strife  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  their  adminis- 
trations. As  regards  Andrew  Jackson,  however,  his  hold  on  the 
masses  would  probably  have  swept  him  Into  office  a  third  time, 
even  though  his  choice  by  the  people,  as  In  a  previous  election, 
might  have  been  defeated  by  the  manipvilation  of  the  electoral 
votes  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  circumvention  of  the  popular  will  by  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  Jackson  repeatedly  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  change  the  prevailing  election  method,  and  with  it  he  advo- 
cated the  restriction  of  the  Presidency  to  two  terms.  In  fact,  after 
his  own  second  election,  his  message  to  Congress  urged  that  a 
President's  "eligibility  should  be  limited  to  one  term  of  either  4  or 
8  years."  But.  even  though  he  followed  Washington's  example  of 
closing  his  administration  with  a  farewell  address,  Jackson  voiced 
no  warnings  In  It  against  third  terms;  for  his  own  retirement  he 
gave  as  a  reaaon  that  "the  time  has  now  com«  when  advanced  age 
and  a  broken  frame  warn  me  to  retire  from  public  life." 

After  Jackson,  for  40  years,  came  Presidents  who  could  not  solve 
the  Nation's  problems;  these  were  elected  for  single  terms.  Then 
the  pec^le  found  Abraham  Lincoln;  him  they  elected  a  second 
time,  but  an  assassin  s  bullet  cut  short  a  term  hardly  begun.  How 
much  happier  would  have  been  all  America — ^partlculaiiy  the 
Southland — if  the  great  emancipator  bad  completed  his  second 
term.  Would  he  have  accepted  a  third  term  to  finish  humane 
reconstruction  and  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds?  That  we  can 
only  speculate;  no  "tradition" — not  even  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nouncements of  constitutional  prohibitions — swerved  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  the  paramoiint  task  of  saving  the  Union. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Indulged  In  no  denunciation  or  renunciation 
of  a  third  term;  but  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of  even  a  second  term,  urged  upon  Congress  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  a  President  to  a  single  6-year 
term  and  Supreme  Court  Judges  to  12-year  terms.  The  Journals 
of  Congress  reveal  an  interesting  sidelight  on  these  two  men  who 
together  were  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1846: 
Andrew  Johnson  introduced  a  resolution  to  rotate  Federal  officers, 
limiting  their  services  to  8  years;  but  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  eloquently  on  other  subjects,  sat  silent. 

It  was  almost  a  hundred  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
President  before  scheming  politicians  raised  the  third  term  as  an 
issue  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  a  popular  F^-esldent  whose  re- 
election at  the  polls  was  almost  certain.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was 
ending  his  second  term  In  1875  and  despite  the  many  blunders 
and  delinquencies  of  his  administration,  he  still  enjoyed  a  tre- 
mendous popularity  among  the  people,  which  would  probably  have 
continued  hun  In  office  for  another  4  years.  But  his  political  ene- 
nxlcs  willed  otherwise,  and  In  their  frantic  search  for  a  means  to 
alienate  the  people's  affection  for  their  Civil  War  Idol  they  created 
a  new  slogan :  "The  American  tradition  against  a  third  term."  Con- 
trolling State  conventions,  they  began  early  to  pass  resolutions 
calling  upon  Grant  "not  to  violate  the  example  set  by  the  founding 
fathers."  With  unprecedented  speed  and  without  a  single  mo- 
ment's dlscxossion.  the  dominated  House  of  Representatives,  on 
December  15.  1875.  forced  through  a  similar  resolution.  Grant  ob- 
served what  every  schoolboy  already  knew,  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  a  third  term,  and  that  "until  such 
an  amendment  Is  adopted  the  people  cannot  be  restricted  In  their 
choice."  To  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  State 
convention  Grant  wrote:  "It  may  happen  In  the  future  history  of 
the  country  that  to  change  an  Executive  because  he  has  been  8 
years  In  office  will  prove  unfortunate  If  not  disastrous."  However, 
he  disclaimed  any  desire  for  a  third  term.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
before  him  and  Grover  Cleveland  later,  Grant  was  not  convinced 
that  there  was  any  compelling  contingency  to  make  Impera- 
tive 4  years  more  of  public  service.  Said  he:  "I  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  If  It  were  tendered,  unless  It  should  come 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative  duty — cir- 
cvmistances  not  likely  to  arise."  The  Republican  nomination  went 
to  Rutherford  Hayes,  whose  election  has  been  questioned  ever 
since.  The  political  bosses  were  Jubilant;  they  had  succeeded  In 
preventing  the  people  themselves  from  deciding  at  the  ballot  box 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  Grant  to  serve  a  third  term. 

This,  In  brief,  is  the  history  of  Presidential  terms.  Unacquainted 
with  the  private  correspondence  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
Indifferent  writers  have  embellished  their  chronicles  with  the  legend 
that  our  early  Presidents  regarded  as  undemocratic  service  beyond 
two  terms.  This  legend,  distorted  by  calculating  politicians  and 
glorified  as  a  tradition,  has  been  revived  and  propagandized  when- 


ever the  people  themselves  appeared  likely  to  choose  again  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  already  served  more  than  a  single  term.  We  have 
already  eeen  how  superficial  Is  this  interpretation  of  our  early 
history:  the  legend  Is  controverted  conclusively  by  the  yellowed 
pages  of  letters  penned  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  among 
the  founding  fathers. 


What's  the  Matter  With  New  England? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jamiary  19. 1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  last  few  days.  I 
never  dreamed  that  a  fallacious  economic  idea  could  taike 
root  in  the  soil  of  New  England.  I  always  had  supposed 
that  a  fallacious  economic  idea  would  be  an  exotic  weed 
in  that  country  of  sound  traditions  and  sound  principles 
and.  that,  if  some  wild  wind  from  the  wild  west  should 
blow  such  an  idea  over  to  our  New  England  friends,  it 
would  be  anathema  to  them  and  would  find  no  lodgment 
in  their  sane  and  well-established  order. 

I  had  always  been  led  to  believe  that.  ^  the  remainder  of 
our  country  should  become  specked  and  worm-eaten  with 
fantastic  economic  heresies  and  fly-by-night  panaceas, 
there — ^in  conservative  old  New  England — would  always  be 
found  the  sound  and  solid  core  of  America.  Whenever  any 
disbeliever  has  traduced  New  England  in  my  presence  and  has 
intimated  that  she  might  not  be  quite  as  soimd  as  she  seemed. 
I  have  resented  the  implication  and  have  responded  in  the 
words  of  her  idolized  son.  Daniel  Webster:  "There  she  stands; 
behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves!" 

I  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  sudden  drop  in  my 
confidence  in  New  England's  conservatism  which  took  place 
when  a  group  from  New  England  swooped  down  upon  our 
subcommittee  on  deficiency  appropriations  a  few  days  ago 
and  advocated  a  proposal  which,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  makes  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  look  like 
a  neophyte  and  poses  Gen.  Jacob  S.  Coxey  in  the  unenviable 
role  of  a  piker. 

This  story  has  to  do  with  timber — logs,  if  you  please. 
Everybody  has  a  real  heart  feeling  for  the  victims  of  the 
New  England  hurricane.  Everybody  would  like  to  help  them 
and  no  one  would  deny  to  them  the  largest  measure  of  relief 
a  generous  and  sympathetic  Govenmient  can  bestow  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  the  distressed  taxpayers  of  the  country 
who  have  to  bear  the  enormous  weight  of  the  relief  burden. 
The  able  spokesmen  of  New  England  wangled  out  of  tough 
Jesse  Jones — how  they  managed  to  do  it  I  do  not  know — an 
agreement  to  make  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
loans  through  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  amounting  to 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  timber  blown  down  by  the  hurri- 
cane and  held  in  private  holdings.  Then  they  tried  again 
and  were  lucky  in  getting  another  10  percent,  or  90  percent 
in  all.  This  was  a  contribution  of  almost  unimaginable  lib- 
erality to  the  relief  of  the  hurricane  victims.  Still  dissatis- 
fied, the  New  England  delegation  then  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  and  pleaded  for  an  appropriation  to  make 
up  the  remaining  10  percent,  so  that  benevcdent  Uncle  Sam 
would  "loan"  to  every  farmer  and  pri\'ate  landowner  100 
percent  of  the  value  of  his  blown-down  timber.  Under  the 
proposed  arrangement  the  so-called  "loan"  would  really  be 
a  purchase,  as  the  Government  would  take  title  and  hold 
the  bag  while  it  imdertakes  to  find  a  market  for  these  vast 
timber  accimiulations. 

It  was  a  field  day  for  eloquence  and  a  poor  day  for  logic. 
To  my  mind  it  was  a  most  memorable  hearing,  for  it  showed 
how  far  we  have  wandered  from  the  safe,  high  road  of  sound- 
ness and  reason  into  the  labyrinths  where  all  thought  is 
centered  on  the  notion  of  letting  the  Federal  Crovemment^  do 
eveiything  and  pay  for  everything. 
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After  listening  to  the  splendid  speeches  that  were  delivered, 
(me  would  almost  have  concluded  that  Uncle  Sam  not  only  is 
*  very  heartless  cheapskate  for  not  wanting  to  loan  100 
percent  on  these  privately  owned  logs  but  that  the  owners, 
in  addition  to  the  100-percent  loan  they  are  asking,  are 
entitled  to  a  bonus  for  bringing  the  matter  to  his  attention, 
thus  pennlttlng  him  to  do  the  right  thing. 

As  the  speeches  proceeded  I  could  visualize  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government  going  to  the  owner 
of  a  log  and  saying: 

"This  is  an  extra  nice  log.  It  Is  worth  $100.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  he^  you.  will  lend  you  $90  in  cash  on  it." 

And  I  could  hear  the  owner  as  he  replies  under  the  spell 
of  the  modem  philosophy: 

"Don't  be  picayunlsh.   I  expect  you  to  lend  me  $100  on  it." 

This  is  new  and  strange  doctrine.  On  the  farm  where  I 
grew  up,  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana,  there  had  been  long 
before  my  birth  a  hurricane  of  such  fierceness  and  Intensity 
^  that  It  almost  made  over  the  landscape  and  left  a  tangled 
mass  of  fallen  trees  and  Intertwined  debris.  I  can  see  my 
father  now.  in  hickory  shirt  and  overalls  laboring  with  that 
tangled  mass.  Steeled  as  he  was  in  the  theory  of  local 
responsibility  and  initiative.  I  think  his  democratic  soul 
would  have  rebelled  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  check  from  Washington  to  pay  100  percent 
for  aU  of  his  fallen  trees.  Such  suggestions  were  never 
beard  In  those  days. 

What  does  it  all  come  down  to?  It  comes  down  to  just 
this:  If  personji  who  suffered  in  the  New  England  hurricane 
are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  in  whole  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  then  every  other  person  who  sufTers  from  any  act 
of  God.  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  is  entitled  to  simi- 
lar reimbursement;  and  if  this  Is  a  just  procedure  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  it  would  have  been  a  just  procedure 
for  the  past  clear  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  It 
follows  that  if  this  rule  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  present,  it 
should  in  Justice  be  made  universal  for  the  future.  It  also 
follows  that  recompense  should  be  made  In  the  form  of  an 
adjustment  check  to  every  person  whose  ancestors  suffered 
from  an  act  of  God,  and  if  the  amounts  due  and  impaid 
would  Inflict  too  heavy  a  strain  cm  the  Treasury,  those  de- 
scendants should  at  least  be  given  credit  on  their  taxes. 

Years  ago  a  distinguished  Kansas  editor  wrote  an  editorial 
that  echoed  around  the  world  enUUed  "What's  the  Matter 
With  Kansas? "  The  burden  of  his  argument  was  that 
Blansans  were  ^ort  on  raising  staple  crops  and  long  on 
raising  Hades.  If  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  facetiousness  I  would  advise  him  that  the  time  has  come 
when  he  should  write  another  editorial  apologizing  to  his 
people  and  suggesting  that  the  conservative  ciM>itaI  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  moved  from  Boston  to  TopekA.    I  am  afraid 

awfully  afraici— that  New  England,  where  we  have  always 
expected  to  find  our  paladins  of  soundness  and  conserva- 
tlvism  Is  raising  too  much  heresy,  and  what  can  we  expect 
of  the  remainder  of  the  a>untry  when  staid  old  New  England 
gets  that  way? 
New  England  piHPas  please  copy. 


Democracy  Rises  Above  the  Fog 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedTiesday.  January  25  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

17).  1939 


RADIO  AI>E«B88  BY  JOBBPH  B.  KBKNAN 


Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President.  I  present  for  the  Rkcoko  an 
address  delivered  by  Hoa  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  the  distin- 


guished Assistant  to  the 
States,  touching  affairs  of 


Attorney  General  of  the  Dkiited 
, „ government.  The  address  is  en- 
titled "Democracy  Rises  Above  the  Fog."  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  otf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticp,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  JFollows: 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  liiaugurate  this  new  democratic  forum. 
We  could  not  have  chosen  k  better  way  than  this  for  the  aelX- 
educatlon  and  sell -discipline  jthat  our  party  needs  If  It  Is  to  remain 
young  enough  and  vigorous  *iough  to  continue  to  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  could  not  hive  choeen  a  better  time  than  this  to 
hold  our  foruna,  for  In  meetlxK  this  afternoon  we  reaflirm  our  belief 
In  the  necessity  In  any  healtEy  society  for  free  discussion. 

We  reafftrm  this  belief  at  a  time  when  democracy  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  is  in  retreat  beftre  the  forces  of  fear  and  Intolerance. 
We  reaffirm  It  at  a  time  when,  if  the  farmer  looks  up  from  his  field' 
or  the  worker  from  his  michine.  he  sees  a  dark  sky  growing 
darker.  i 

Not  only  Is  democracy  In  pini,  but  nations  are  already  locked  In 
armed  struggle;  the  future  no  man  can  foretell. 

At  this  time  we  have  one  all -Important  task;  It  Is  to  close  ranks. 

Our  task  is  to  make  democracy  continue  to  work. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  ths  President's  thoughts  In  his  annual 
message  should  go  back  to  Lincoln.  Por.  like  him,  we  now  begin 
to  see  that  what  American  de  tnocracy  means  above  all  other  things 
is  personal  liberty. 

Over  three-quarters  of  a  ce  atury  ago  Abraham  Lincoln,  standing 
upon  the  battlefield  of  Gett-sburg,  epitomized  It  all  In  language 
destined  to  live  iorever,  in  those  simple  lines,  great  because  of 
their  very  simplicity,  when  le  said:  "This  Nation  was  conceived 
in  liberty     •     •     •- 

The  Americans  of  Lincoln  s  day,  both  North  and  South,  we» 
engaged  in  a  great  struggle  t(  sting  whether  such  a  nation  "so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  couk  long  endure." 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  Imllar  struggle,  again  testing  whether 
such  a  Nation  so  conceived  « nd  so  dedicated  can  continue  to  en- 
dure. Testing  whether  or  not  the  economy,  political  and  social, 
built  upon  the  concepts  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal, 
that  there  is  an  Inherent  diglnity  in  human  personalltv.  and  that 
life,  llbCTty,  and  pursuit  of  hijplness  are  something  infinitely  more 
than  ringing  word  and  phraseTcan  continue  to  survive. 

Democratic  government  hai  been  receding  step  by  s^^p  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  not  believe  [  am  blindly  partisan  in  »sylng  that 
the  United  States  is  the  last  stronghold  of  that  fighting  faith  of 
equal  rights  of  all. 

It  will  not  long  be  so  unle»  we  are  ready  to  put  new  meaning 
In  an  old  phrase — what  our  forefathers  called  eternal  vigilance. 
To  live  up  to  It  today  we  mist  be  much  more  flexible  than  were 
our  ancestors,  for  time  now  shows  a  greater  Impatience  with  ua 
than  It  ever  did  to  them.  TI  e  industrial  revolution  ha«  made  the 
hands  on  ovir  clocks  move  vlth  the  swlftnew  of  a  well-geared 
six-cylinder  engine.  The  nwlio,  the  press,  and  the  airplane  have 
been  ruthless  erasers  of  the  ( aim,  slow  flow  of  months  Into  years 
Today  we  talk  in  minutes.  '  Vhen  someone  acts  3,000  miles  away 
we  feel  the  effect  upon  us  wt  ;hin  the  hour.  Gone  forever  are  the 
days  when  Andrew  Jackson  dould  win  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
against  the  British  3  months  ^ter  the  peace  treaty  to  end  the  war 
h&d  been  signed,  i 

We  must  get  used  to  a  whcke  new  tenmo  ot  thlnktoc  to  a  much 
faster  pace  of  acting.  ]  ^  *u"»-u 

Our  political  system  of  denJocracy  has,  ever  since  the  Revolution 
when  we  won  it  as  our  blrtjiright,  gone  hand  In  hand  with  an 
easy-going  and  slow-moving  |economic  system.  There  was  much 
to  go  around,  so  much  creaii  to  be  scooped  off  the  top  of  our 
natural  resources  and  virgin  iiarkets  that  we  didn't  haveto  think 
very  closely  about  things  and  we  didn't  have  to  act  very  aulckly 
after  we  had  thought  about  ihem.  We  always  had  a  green  hght 
rnere  was  no  fast  rushing  trajffic  and.  therefore,  we  could  croes  the 
street  at  any  time  in  leisurej 

Now  things  simply  rush  ubon  us.  No  one  haa  time  to  think 
twice  about  CToastog  the  street.  We  must  learn  to  get  safely  over 
in  the  short  time  allowed. 

The  confusion,  the  fog  in  wilch  America  has  been  feeling  its  wav 
for  the  past  10  years,  is,  I  btlieve,  mostly  because  we  have  been 
teylng  to  accustom  ourselves  to  this  new  tempo.  I  think  we  have 
been  partly  successful.  The  hvunan  race  can  get  used  to  anythina 
If  It  relies  on  its  instinct  to  hfcmg  on  to  Uie  cUnchee  and  if  it  uses 
Its  courage  to  experiment  bolily. 

In  the  last  6  years  we  have  ,had  a  courageous  President  who  has 
■omehow  taught  us  to  keep  o4ir  feet  in  the  modem  rush,  who  has 
somehow  convinced  us  that  We  cannot  afford  to  be  afraid  of  what 
to  happening  around  us.  We  have  learned  to  use  new  tools  that 
so  far  have  been  adequate  to|  handle  the  stress  and  the  strain  of 

It  go  farther. 

to  develop  in  my  own  way  what  I 
te  to  the  President's  message  to  the 
-     .,  .  -  —  -rJlon.     That  was  the  relation  of  Gov- 

wnment  investment  to  private  business.  As  the  President  pointed 
^iLJT*  1  ^V  1^''°^  ei»ough  from  experience  and  we  have 

!?.J^.^^hV^^„2'  o^^l^^edllte  problems  sTthat  we  can  now  go 
SS^lr^^?  ?*.''"*,S^  ^^^  probltn— the  full  employment  of  our  lablr 
!^  »~f  ^  ^  produce  the  g^test  possible  Volime  of  goods  ^ 
an  ever-rising  national  tocomf.  e'-~«=  »"« 

Jif^  f^!^*  ^vT^  ",^8  atlhome  a  UtUe  book;  you  can  abnoet 
call  it  a  pamphlet.    The  nam  5  of  it  is  An  EcononUc  ProgramfS 


the  machine  age.    But  we  m 
I  would  like  this  afternoo 
think  was  the  most  modem 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
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American  Democracy.  It  was  written,  not  by  New  Dealers  but  by 
seven  economists  who  are  teaching  at  Harvard,  our  oldest  tmlver- 
slty.  This  smaU  dollar  book  I  found  refreshing.  I  dont  agree  by 
a  long  shot  with  everything  It  says,  but  It  tells  us  where  we  have 
been  better  than  most  other  things  I've  read  the  past  few  years,  and 
where  we  ought  to  go  if  we  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  It  talks 
about  the  way  to  get  this  ever-rising  national  income. 

As  I  read  this  book  I  thought  back  again  to  my  worries  about  my 
own  children  as  millions  of  fathers  today  must  be  worrying  about 
theirs  We  cannot  let  an  entire  generation  of  otir  youth  be  idle 
even  if  we  wished.  America  must  profit  from  the  example  of  tired 
old  Europe.  For  ycuth  abroad  has  not  been  content  to  be  idle.  It 
Is  the  backbone,  the  driving  force,  of  fascism  abroad.  Youth  In 
Europe  has  been  converted  into  a  storm  trooper.  And  American 
youth  will  not  stay  idle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  by  tradi- 
tion have  always  found  Idleness  most  distasteful.  Tired  and  weary 
European  people  may  be  content  to  live  on  the  dole,  but,  whether  It 
be  our  Puritan  conscience  or  not,  our  people  are  always  driven  to 
work  whether  they  need  it  financially  or  not.  The  desire  to  work  1b 
almost  the  first  principle  of  Americanism. 

We  must  bring  work  to  young  America,  but  that  task  Is  Indeed 
a  hard  one.  Everyone  knows  that  the  average  youth  must  look  for 
a  Job  He  cannot  be  expected  to  make  it  himself.  We  are  Inhibited 
by  the  rules  of  democracy,  which  are  the  rules  by  which  we  play  the 
game.  As  the  President  pointed  out,  dictators  bring  capital  and 
manpower  together  by  force,  and  by  using  main  force  are  at  least 
temporarily  successful  at  it.  They  have  shown  that  it  Is  possible 
for  governments  to  do  many  things  which  ortbodoz  economists 
claimed  was  not  possible  without  a  complete  break -down  of  the  eco- 
nomic S3rstem.  They  have  in  their  way — and  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  Is  not  our  way — solved,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  prob- 
lems of  idle  men  and  idle  capital.  Since  we  cannot  play  their  game 
we  must  let  the  minds  of  the  Nation  be  bold  in  finding  democratic 
methods  of  achieving  the  same  results  permanently  and  within 
the  framework  of  our  system  of  free  private  enterprise. 

In  peeking  for  those  ways,  private  business  leaders  and  govern- 
ment alike,  all  over  the  democratic  world,  have  over  the  past  10 
years  experimented  with  one  economic  theory  or  another. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  oiu-  capital,  our  labor,  and  our  youth. 
We  lose  far  more  by  not  giving  our  men  Jobs  than  by  any  civilized 
method  we  take  to  give  them  Jobs.  And  if  we  do  reach  our  goal  of 
finding  useful  Jobs  for  all  our  unemployed  and  then  manage  to 
raise  the  national  income  to,  say,  $80,000,000,000,  the  well-being 
from  that  increase  in  national  tocome  will  more  than  pay  for 
anything  it  costs  us. 

The  fact  of  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  countries 
Is  that  wlien  the  Government  has  been  building  bridges  and  sewers 
and  hospitals  and  schools  and  roads  and  power  plants  and  improv- 
ing forests  and  rivers  and  land,  private  business  has  fiourlshed  and 
made  profits  and  Jobs.  And  when  government  has  ceased  to  do 
these  things,  the  initiative  of  private  enterprise  dries  up. 

It  is  the  blunt  truth  that  in  oiu-  mature  economic  system  private 
money  will  not  take  risks  unless  public  Investment,  through  gov- 
ernment, goes  ahead  to  take  the  first  risks.  Private  business  cannot 
make  profits  if  we  attempt  to  balance  the  Budget  at  our  present 
level  of  national  Income. 

More  and  more,  a  new  generation  of  businessmen  see  that  the 
conditions  under  which  business  can  be  done  at  a  profit  today  are 
as  different  from  the  conditions  under  which  business  could  be 
done  at  a  profit  In  1928  as  conditions  then  were  dlfleient  from 
those  of  1828. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  reached  the  top  of  big  business  are 
about  ready  to  retire  and  don't  feel  they  need  to  bother  to  learn 
anything  new. 

There  Is  a  layer  of  men  right  under  them,  the  men  who  have 
worked  up  the  ladder  with  their  eyes  on  the  top  until  they  are  Jxist 
on  the  trembling  verge  of  reaching  the  thrones — and  the  emolu- 
ments— when  the  others  retire.  Those  feel  they  can't  afford  to  do 
anything  that  would  Jeopardize  their  succession  to  the  throne  by 
expressing  c^lnions  that  the  present  heads  wouldn't  Uke.  So  if 
they  do  learn  anything  new  they  are  reluctant  to  voice  their  views, 
much  less  put  them  Into  execution. 

"Then"— as  someone  has  described  this  hierarchy— "tinder  them 
is  a  layer  of  fellows  from  55  up  and  down — the  55  bracket.  They 
know  they're  going  to  be  in  business  a  long  while  yet — under  new 
conditions — and  they're  terribly  anxious  to  make  the  transition  to 
new  conditions  as  soon  as  they  can.  Those  are  the  people  for 
Whom  Government  effort  at  the  present  time  is  preserving  our 
system  of  private  profits.  And  those  are  the  fellows  to  whom  Gov- 
ernment must  look  for  help  in  Its  efforts  to  save  that  system  All 
you  Government  fellows  can  do  Is  hold  the  Une  \intU  this  56 
bracket  is  strong  enough  to  challenge  the  men  ahead  of  them. 
But  I  do  hope  they  11  get  up  their  courage  soon." 

More  and  more  as  we  have  let  our  minds  be  bold  we  have  realized 
that  profits  for  businessmen  to  this  country,  with  all  that  Implies 
for  the  employment  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  has  always  de- 
pended upon  Government  investment,  invisible  or  otherwise. 
Little  by  Uttle  it  has  dawned  on  us  that  we  always  had  something 
like  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  P.  W.  A.  in  this  country — some  investment 
of  public  funds  that  speeded  up  private  enterprise.  At  one  stage 
the  Government  transferred  to  private  persons  part  of  the  pubhc 
domain  worth  far  more  than  we  have  invested  in  Government  funds 
to  the  last  6  years.  And  at  another  time  we  paid  for  orders  to 
American  producers  for  goods  to  be  shipped  abroad  by  mnkine  huge 
foreign  loans  which  we  were  never  able  to  recover. 

Now  for  the  first  time  that  stimulant  to  private  profit  has  be- 
come conscious.    We  now  see  it.    We  are  now  certato  that  the  one 


most  necessary  factor  to  creating  employment  Is  k  bold  program  of 
Government  Investment  In  the  things  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  if  they  are  to  be  as  strong  and  able  as  they  can  be. 

Such  a  program,  far  from  endangering  our  system,  is  the  one 
single  thing  that  will  preserve  it.  That  way  lies  profits  for  buslneas- 
men,  employment  for  all  who  are  employable,  and  a  rising  national 
Income  which  will  not  only  meet  the  cost  of  the  program  but  pro- 
vide a  rising  standard  of  private  Uving  and  private  opporttmlty  for 
all  our  people. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  of  kUe  men  and  Idle 
capital  without  abandoning  our  democracy,  each  one  of  us  must 
be  ready  to  make  the  concessions  necessary  for  its  democratic  solu- 
tion. We  nuist  begin  to  undersUnd  that  paying  Uxes  when  we 
have  Income  from  which  to  pay  them  and  risking  capital  when  we 
have  capital  to  risk  are  small  costs  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  llvlns 
to  a  free  country. 

Scorn  If  you  will  our  own  W.  P.  A.  workers,  but  they  are  doing 
Infinitely  more  useful  and  productive  work  than  the  mlllUry 
squadrons  and  storm  troops  into  which  the  dictators  regiment  their 
vmemployed. 

Strong  dictators  may  spend  leas  for  education  and  social  wrvloea 
than  democratic  governments,  but  they  do  not  remit  those  savings 
to  the  taxpayer.  They  require  more  and  more  taxes  for  their 
military  establishments.  And  when  they  can  no  longer  raise  the 
tax  rates  they  resort  to  forced  loans  and  capital  levies. 

Businessmen  who  worry  about  the  size  of  their  taxes  when  this 
administration  makes  public  investments  ought  to  remember  two 
things.  One,  before  the  present  Democratic  administration  was 
making  these  investments  there  were  no  profits  at  all  to  be  taxed: 
and,  two,  the  amount  the  American  businessman  has  for  himaelf 
after  taxes — the  amount  he  can  do  with  as  he  plcitsci  Is  greater 
than  any  other  businessman  in  the  world. 

Undistributed  profits  do  not  have  to  be  taxed  by  the  dictators, 
because  undistributed  profits,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  be  Invested 
as  the  dictators  direct.  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  labor  factional- 
ism do  not  worry  dlcUtors.  because  what  is  the  free  labor  market 
of  a  democracy  becomes  the  conscripted  labor  corps  of  the  dictator. 

Farm  prices  and  the  income  of  the  farm  tenant  are  not  worries 
of  dictators  t>ecause  the  produce  and  the  labor  of  the  farm  alike 
are  commandeered. 

The  dictators  do  not  worry  whether  or  not  business  has  con- 
fidence. It  does  not  matter.  Por,  under  dictatorship,  business  is 
no  freer  than  labor  and  agriculture.  High  finance  may  help  the 
dictator  seize  power,  but  once  the  coup  d  6tat  is  accomplished,  the 
dictator  becomes  the  piper  and  calls  the  tune.  The  dicUtor  no 
longer  needs  the  help  of  high  ftoance  at  election  time,  for  there  are 
no  elections. 

The  American  people  want  no  dlcUtorshlp.  Tbey  cherlah  their 
democracy. 

But  they  must  have  more  than  Intelligence  to  preserve  their  way 
of  life.  They  must  have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  act  on  that 
IntelUgence. 

For  no  St.  Michael  with  a  flaming  sword  is  going  to  guard  thla 
Garden  of  Eden  for  us.  We  must  depend  upon  otzrselves  and  upon 
our  mutual  trust  that  each  of  us  will  hold  his  sector  of  the  front. 

Modem  businessmen  mtist  come  through  and  asvjrt  their  leader- 
ship of  modern  business.  Government  cannot  hold  their  sector  of 
the  front  forever. 

Labor  must  stop  fighting  with  Itself  to  order  that  It  may  be  able 
to  hold  its  sector  of  the  front. 

And  people  to  politics  and  government  mtist  do  their  part,  too. 

There  is  a  tendency  around  the  time  of  a  national  election  to 
think  too  little  about  government  and  too  much  about  politics. 

And  everywhere  among  those  who  thlnic  too  much  at>out  poUtics 
you  hear  it  whispered  that  the  ideal  candidates  for  both  parties 
in  1940  should  be  "stuffed  shirts."  who  wotild  antagonise  as  few 
people  as  possible. 

No  reactionary  or  stlll-stander,  even  If  presented  by  that  decep- 
tive description  "middle  of  the  roader"  can  satisfy  either  the  Im- 
mediate demands  or  the  ultimate  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 

There  may  have  been  times  In  otir  history  when  It  made  little 
difference  to  the  people  whether  we  had  a  "stuffed  shirt"  at  the 
White  House — times  when  it  would  have  made  little  difference  if 
there  had  been  no  one  at  the  White  Hotise. 

But  our  times  are  not  and  will  not  be  such  times. 

In  the  light  of  the  speed  at  which  we  are  now  rushing  by  events, 
to  have  a  stuffed  shirt  dummying  at  the  controls  of  the  mighty 
mechanism  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  like  put- 
ting a  baby  to  the  cab  of  a  mountain  locomotive.  It  would  be 
an  unspeakable  tragedy,  an  unspeakable  betrayal  of  the  American 
people  by  those  who  maneuvered  it,  and  a  betrayal  which  I  am 
wllltog  to  prophesy  would  be  thoroughly  avenged  by  the  American 
people  when  they  discovered  how  and  by  whom  they  had  been 
maneuvered  into  It.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democracy. 

As  a  contemporary  historian  has  pointed  out  with  some  wonder- 
ment, six  cut  of  our  first  seven  Presidents  were  men  of  outstand- 
tog  ability.  Only  four  out  of  the  next  23  could  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. That  is  an  appalling  record.  At  one  time  to  our  history  we 
could  afford  that  luxury.  Today  we  have  to  scrape  hard  enough 
for  the  necessities  of  life  without  bothering  about  Itizuries.  We 
cannot  afford  a  weak  Executive  any  more  than  can  a  private  busi- 
ness. We  mtjst  always  remember  that  the  best  protection  of  our 
Constitution  against  dictatorship  Is  not  a  weak  constitutional 
Executive  but  a  strong  constitutional  Executive.  The  lesson  of 
Europe  Is  our  red  flag  of  warning.    All  dictatorships  to  the  world 
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today  have  come  because  of  weak  constitutional  leadenhlp.  Dic- 
tators ao  not  grow  to  power  flrom  within  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  strike  swiftly  from  the  outside  when  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  become  too  weak  to  resist.  That  la  our  twentieth 
century  lesson  No.  1, 

You  have  heard  in  the  past  few  months  the  frightful  word 
"purge,"  and  it  has  perhaps  sent  a  chill  of  fear  along  your  spine. 
because  of  the  stories  that  you  have  read  about  foreign  countries. 

But  let  us  not  frighten  ourselves  with  words. 

Our  American  political  vocabulary  Is  fxill  of  horrible  sounding 
words— candidates  are  cut,  knifed,  steamrollered,  and  maltreated 
generally,  all  on  paper,  however,  and  without  shedding  their  blood. 
But  the  American  people  did  not  believe  that  the  President  was  a 
dictator  and  that  he  was  having  your  representatives  tortured  and 
murdered  and  their  bodies  burled  in  quicklime  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  secret  police.  When  a  word  like  "purge"  is  imported  from 
abroad,  to  apply  it  to  our  democratic  methods  of  action,  don't 
forget  that  the  word  is  only  a  deceptive  figure  of  speech. 

But  since  this  deceptive  figure  of  speech  has  come  into  oxir 
political  life.  I  will  accept  it  and  vise  it  here  and  now.  In  this 
time  when  America  suffers  from  the  effects  of  depression,  and  when 
on  top  of  that  we  are  disturbed  by  the  dangerous  aspects  of  world 
affairs,  we  need  well  to  purge  ourselves  of  all  that  makes  vis  weak. 

Let  us  purge  ourselves  of  superstltioue  reverence  for  words  with- 
out meaning.  Let  xis  not  bow  down  Idolatrously  before  the  name 
of  liberty  while  we  carelessly  destroy  the  substance  of  liberty  for 
our  fellow  citlsens. 

Let  xis  not  blindly  worship  the  word  economy,  while  we  waste 
the  soil  and  forests  and  mineral  riches  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
saved  for  our  children,  and  while  we  waste  the  skill  and  health 
and  courage  of  our  people  in  idleness  and  want.  Rather  let  tis 
look  to  the  true  wealth  of  our  country,  the  vast  and  beautlfvil 
land  that  our  fathers  won  f or  ua  to  be  an  estate  for  their  descend- 
ants forever. 

Let  ua.  finally,  pui^  ourselves,  in  this  time  of  trial,  of  that 
false  patriotism  that  is  well  called  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoxmdrel. 
Let  us  ratiier  enlarge  our  vmderstanding  of  patriotism.  For  true 
patriotism  is  more  than  a  far-off  willingness  to  fight  in  a  war 
that  we  hope  will  never  come,  or  dying  by  proxy  by  sending 
someone  else  to  war.  True  patriotism  is  also  an  everyday  willing- 
nesB  to  give  oiu-  time  and  money  to  the  service  of  our  country 
Not  because  a  dictator  wlU  punish  us  if  we  fall  to  obey,  but 
because  the  protection  and  advance  of  democratic  liberty  are  our 
joy  and  our  happiness,  we  give  ourselves  to  America  as  free  men 
and  as  the  sovereign  owners  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  free  people,  holding 
in  our  sovereign  power,  under  God,  the  decisions  of  oiir  own  path 
We  shall  keep  that  sovereignty,  and  shall  keep  the  mastery  of  our 
own  fate,  if  we  shall  first  rule  ourselves  in  the  Interest  of  all  Let 
us  not  carelessly  leave  the  destiny  of  our  country  to  others.  Let  us 
each  one.  as  best  he  may  know  how.  play  his  own  part.  Let 
us  build  on  this  continent  a  nation  that  will  shine  as  a  light  in 
the  dark  world — a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  who  in  the  shadow  of 
*••''  long  for  the  dawn  of  liberty,  security,  and  peace. 
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17).  1939 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MARRINER  S    ECCLES  AND  LETTER  -TO 
HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD.  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recom  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Marrtner  S.  Ecdes  on  January  23.  1939,  on  the 
subject  of  Government  Spending.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ecdes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bym].  I  may  say  that  I  have  submitted  the 
address  and  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  he  has 
assured  me  that  he  has  no  objection  to  their  introducUon 
in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

«Jt.^**i^,'S^  tonight  Senator  Btkd.  of  Virginia,  spoke  over  this 
KS^i!?,^,^'*"^*''''  Spending.  I  am  grateful  tTthe  National 
SS^rS^  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
SSffwSS^      *^  opportunity  to  «p«ak  to  you  on  the  ^ 


What  I  say  represents  my  iwn  viewpoint  as  it  is  now  and  as  it 
has  been  consistently  for  niore  than  8  years.  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  Board  of  Governors  de  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
speak  merely  as  one  who  has]  had  more  than  20  years  of  practical 
experience  In  banking  as  well  as  in  various  business  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  and  who  happ>«ns  to  occupy  a  public  office  con- 
cerned with  banking,  fiscal,  land  monetary  problems.  These  are 
economic  problems  and  I  hate  always  approached  them  from  an 
economic  rather  than  from  a  political  standpoint.  In  fact,  I  can- 
not approach  these  questions  from  any  other  standpoint  for  I  have 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  and  I  have  never  sought  » 
public  office.  1 

The  greatest  of  all  domestic  problems  before  this  country  today 
is  to  find  steady  Jobs  In  private  enterprise  for  all  of  our  unem- 
plojred  who  are  able  and  wiUlbg  to  work. 

The  fundamental  Issue  between  Senator  Btu)  and  myself  la 
whether  the  Goveniment  ca4  and  should  contribute  to  bringing 
about  an  Increase  in  private  einployment  by  borrowing  idle  money, 
and  lending  and  spending  it,  ^t  a  time  like  the  present  when  there 

innot  find  Jobs  in  private  industry, 

if  natural  resources,  unused  produc- 

billlons  of  savings  and  of   bank 


are  millions  of  p>eople  who 
when  there  Is  an  abundance 
tlve  facilities  of  all  kinds, 
credit  waiting  to  be  used. 

In  the  liinited  time  at  my 
all  of  the  misconceptions  o 


isposal  tonight.  I  cannot  deal  with 
-  my  position  vmder  which  Senator 
Btkd  evidently  labored  in  hii  recent  statements  on  this  subject. 
This  I  expect  to  do  by  letter  kt  an  early  date.  The  issue  between 
the  Senator  and  myself  is  ndt  personal,  and  I  ascribe  to  him.  as 
he  does  to  me,  the  fullest  de%  ree  of  sincerity. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  clear  away  some  of  the  more  glaring 
misconceptions  of  my  views.  I  do  not  believe  in  Government 
spending  at  any  time  for  spen  ding's  sake.  I  do  believe  In  Govern- 
ment deficit  spending  in  depression  periods  as  a  supplement  and 
stimulant  to  private  spending,  using  only  the  manpower,  materials, 
and  money  that  otherwise  would  be  idle,  and  using  them  only  in 
a  way  that  avoids  competition  with  private  enterprise.  I  believe 
that  inefficiency  and  waste  ^ould  be  eliminated.  Government 
should  get  the  maximum  of  ^ialue  for  the  money  it  spends  recog- 
nizing the  size  and  Inherent  (UlBcultles  of  the  unemployment  and 
rehef  problem— the  objective  always  being  a  maximum  of  private 
employment.  1  abhor  politics  and  favoritism  in  any  phase  of  Qov- 
emment  expenditures.  I  am  iis  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  balanced.  In  m;r  Judgment  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished until  the  national  income  is  higher  than  it  will  be  this 
year.  I  do  not  believe  it  cjn  be  done  at  this  time  either  by 
reducing  Government  expendi  ures  or  by  increasing  Federal  taxes 
particularly  those  that  bear  tnost  heavUy  upon  consumption  J 
believe  that  the  only  way  the  [Budget  can  be  brought  Into  balance 
is  through  increased  Federal  revenue  from  an  Increased  national 
Income.  | 

I  am  Just  as  much  against  inflation  as  I  am  against  deflation 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  ^tay  in  a  perpetual  deflation  because 
Of  fear  of  inflation.  Inflatlom  can  and  should  be  prevented,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  giving  adequate  powers  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  1  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  poaible 
to  have  a  dangerous  general  inflation  so  long  as  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  idle  men  and  unu^d  resources.  Long  before  inflation 
coxild  develop  we  would  have  i  a  voliune  of  bxislness  activity  that 
wotild  increase  the  national  income  to  a  point  where  the  Budget 
could  easily  be  balanced.  I  dT  not  believe,  and  I  have  never  said, 
that  the  Federal  debt  should  iontinue  to  grow  indefinitely  and  no 
part  of  it  ever  paid.  I  do  belive  that  it  cannot  safely  be  reduced 
except  when  national  income  in  high  and  when  private  debt  Is 
expanding.  Reduction  of  Government  debt  at  such  a  time  would 
tend  to  counteract  any  trend  ^ward  Inflation  that  might  develoo 
Just  as  expansion  of  the  Government  debt  during  depression  tends 
to  offset  deflationary  developments.  "       »-  v^   v« 

rJ  ?,t^^  *^*^  Government  sending  is  not  a  cure-aU  or  a  remedy 
riL^inf  T.,*I^LP'"°*''^,™^  °'  T""  ^P^^*^  conditions  that  may  bJ 
J3^J^^^»P  L  t**  «°lPi°ym«nt  ^nd  investment.  Everything  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  a  prompt  solution  of  these  problems  In 
l^.l.?f5"l^^^  J  Z^".  ^  ^o  pr|actlcal  alternative  except  to  sustam 

illc  employment  untU  private  cm- 


purchasing  power  through  p 
ployment  substantially  Incret 
The  viewpoint  which  I  ha 
Oovemment  spending  is  stn 
most  of  the  press,  and  by  ma. 
interests  of  the  country  today. 


outlined  relative  to  the  need  for 
Lgly  opposed  by  Senator  Btrd.  by 
'  of  the  bankers  and  large  business 

^<rf   „♦  ♦!,     1-  ...        ".•' •'•    **°^  °'  them  still  demand,  as  thev 

did  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  in  1932,  that  Government 
expenditures  be  cut  and  that  {he  Federal  Budget  be  brorSR^nto 
^!L"''^il?n°r5!!  ^  reestablish  confidence.  Only  m  this^wly  they 
believe.  wUl  Jobs  be  provided  Iri  private  enterprise 
h-o^^^f  understand  why  so  niny  of  our  bankers  and  businessmen 
have  this  viewpoint,  for  I  did^so  until  about  1929.  I  toewfrom 
«perience  that  private  Investments  had  led  the  way  omTf  paS 
depressions  without  Government  spending  ^  ^ 

J^S™_^^  °'  fundamental  changes  that  have  come  over  our 
economy-changes  that  I  thiiik  many  of  our  businessmen  and 
beiikers  either  have  not  fully T^rceived  or  fully  apora^— I  ^n 

IS  sXr?'£^hr?" '"  r"T '^"*  ^^^  ^«^^°°  ss'STstoppSS 

;^     5^"  ***  **^®  unemployed  in  the  hope  or  expectation  that 

Hr.    I  can  orily  remind  you  that  we 


more  time  than  I  have  on  the 


«e  no  longer  a  r^Uon-^H^^p,^,-^^^^^^^-^^ 
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and  abroad,  as  we  were  through  most  of  our  history.  We  are  no 
longer  pushing  our  frontiers  westward  and  opening  up  vast  new 
territories  to  setUement.  We  no  longer  have  great  incoming  tides 
of  immigration.  The  day  has  passed  when  millions  can  foUow 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  go  west  when  they  faU  to  And  employ- 
ment or  opportxinlty  In  the  pc^ulous  eastern  centers.  The  era  of 
railroad  expansion  has  come  to  an  end. 

We  no  longer  have  expanding  foreign  markets.  We  are  now  a 
creditor  and  not  a  debtor  Nation,  as  we  were  before  the  war  We 
are  no  longer  willing  to  lend  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  as  we  did 
*^_Jhe  twenties,  to  enable  foreigners  to  absorb  American  products 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  and  related  industries, 
which  were  important  factors  in  the  expansion  of  the  twenties  has* 
been  greaUy  slowed  down.  There  are  not  immediately  visible  vast 
markets  awaiting  production  by  existing  industry.  Nor  does  new 
Invention  and  new  industry,  which  I  thould  especially  like  to  see 
encouraged  and  stimulated,  hold  out  prospects  for  enough  invest- 
ment and  employment  to  at»sorb  great  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
at  this  time. 

If  I  felt  that  the  Government  were  risking  a  dangerous  inflation, 
or  that  It  could  not  afford  the  expenditures  because  of  the  size  of 
the  national  debt.  I  would  not  advocate  a  continuance  of  the 
present  stimulus — on  the  basis  of  a  deficit.  I  do  not  share  these 
fears.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe,  as  Senator  Btbd 
does,  that  the  Government  Is  like  an  individual  in  its  fiscal  affairs 
and,  therefore,  should  not  spend  more  than  its  income  but  should 
always  balance  its  Budget  and  keep  out  of  debt. 

I  do  not  scorn  the  old  precepts  of  thrift  and  frugalltv  as  the 
Senator  has  said.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  time-honored 
sayings  is.  "Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  Admirable  as 
these  maxims  are  for  the  Individual,  they  cannot  be  applied  re- 
alistically to  business  or  to  the  Nation.  If  there  were  no  borrowing 
or  lending  in  the  btisiness  world,  there  would  be  no  business  except 
by  the  primitive  methods  of  barter.  Borrowing  and  lending  means 
creating  debt.  We  have  never  had  a  period  of  prosperity  without 
an  expansion  of  debt.  Conversely,  we  have  never  had  a  period  of 
deflation  without  a  contraction  of  debt. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  equities  and  fewer  debt  forma  In  our 
economy,  but  It  operat-s  now  very  largely  by  the  process  of  debts 
being  created  and  extinguished.  To  recognize  that  debt  expands 
with  prosperity,  which  we  aU  favor,  does  not  mean  that  one  is  in 
favor  of  debt  but  only  that  under  our  system  we  cannot  have  the 
prosperity  which  we  all  want  without  the  debts  which  we  all  dislike 
It  is  beyond  dispute.  I  think,  that  as  debt  contracts  or  expands' 
business  activity  rises  and  falls,  and  that  national  income  Increases 
or  decreases  in  relatively  greater  volume.  Tlius.  from  1929  to  1933 
total  debts,  both  public  and  private,  contracted  by  14  percent  Yet 
at  the  same  time  national  Income  fell  by  more  than  50  percent  As 
a  result  the  private-debt  structure,  even  though  contracted  was  '^o 
large  In  relation  to  the  diminished  national  Income  that  debts  be- 
came Insupportable.  Hence  our  entire  financial  structxu-e  collapsed 
and  general  economic  paralysis  resulted. 

Hau  the  Goverrunent  been  like  an  Individual,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  to  help  the  situation.  We  lUlimately  found  that  only 
the  Government,  under  such  conditions  as  existed  was  able  by 
its  lending  and  spending  to  stop  the  tide  of  deflation  and  bring 
•bout  the  upturn  that  we  have  smce  had.  though  it  is  still  far 
Short  of  the  goal  of  full  recovery.  However,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  business  and  financial  lenders  of  the  country  the  Govern- 
ment did  attempt  to  act  like  an  individual  from  1930  untU  the 
end  of  1933  on  the  theory  that  the  Government  could  not  afford 
to  do  otherwise,  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  confidence  and  keep 
mor.ey  sound.  It  must  balance  the  Budget.  Most  of  you  haven't 
forgotten  the  results. 

Of  course,  the  Government  could  not  balance  its  Budget,  becatise 
«ie  hiccmes  and  profits  of  the  taxpayers  continued  to  fall  or  to 
disappear.  Therefore,  the  Government's  revenues  fsU  faster  than 
It  was  possible  to  reduce  expenses,  ConsequenUy.  it  had  a  total 
deficit  of  more  than  $7,000,000,000  for  the  calendar  years  of  1931. 
1932.  and  1933  while  it  was  pursuing  the  policy  Eidvocated  by  those 
who  believe  as  Senator  Btrd  does.  And,  mind  you.  all  this  hap- 
pened during  the  period  when  everything  was  being  done  that 
btiElness  leaders  thought  would  encourage  business,  even  to  the 
extent  of  setting  up  the  R,  F,  C,  to  provide  money  to  support  the 
private  financial  structure.  At  the  same  time  the  same  business 
and  financial  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
Goveriiment  lending,  contended  that  the  Governments  credit  was 
such  that  it  could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  financial  assistance 
of  millions  of  unemployed  through  creation  of  beneficial  public 
work  in  the  absence  of  private  work. 

The  deficits  incurred  in  1931.  1932.  and  1933  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  being  of  what  Senator  Btrd  chooses  to  call  the  ptmip- 
prlming  variety,  because  they  resulted  largely  from  decreased  Fed- 
eral reveniies  rather  than  from  increa.sed  Government  expendi- 
tures. During  this  period  we  had  no  increase  in  the  national  in- 
come. In  fact  during  this  period  the  sum  of  the  annual  losses 
in  the  national  income,  compared  with  the  1929  level,  amounted 
to  $120,000,000,000.  This  staggering  loss,  to  which  Senator  Brao 
makes  no  reference,  resulted  from  our  failure  to  utilize  our  idle 
human  and  material  resources.  This  Is  the  kind  of  waste  that  the 
Nation  can  Ul  afford.  We  had  no  increase  in  the  national  income 
until  a  comprehensive  lending  and  spending  program  was  launched, 
beginning  in  1934.  giving  aid  to  farmers  and  home  owners  and 
creating  Jcba  through  relief  and  public  works. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  years  1934-37,  Inclusive.  In  this  period 
the  Government  made  cash  loans  and  exjienditures.  Including  the 
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soldiers'  bonus,  of  $11,000,000,000  more  than  It  eoDected.  Including 
pay-roU  taxes.  This  largely  resulted  from  a  deliberate  policy  of 
stimulating  recovery  in  private  activity.  During  this  period  the 
national  income  rose  from  approximately  $40,000,000,000  In  1933  to 
about  $70,000,000,000  in  1937.  The  combined  Increases  in  the  na- 
i^?J^^^r.^°^  ^^  *  y**^  "  compared  with  1933.  aggregated 
$70,000,000,000.  or  more  than  six  times  the  Govemmenfs  cash 
deficit  of  $11,000,000,000  for  the  same  period. 

And  then  what  happened?  During  the  year  1937  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  about  $3,000,000,000  less  to  the  buving  power  of 
the  public  than  it  did  In  the  year  1936,  so  that  Its 'cash  receipts 
^^1^.,°^^  ^^^^  $400,000,000  less  than  it  spent.  This  too-rapid 
Withdrawal  of  the  Govemmenfs  stimulus  was  accompanied  by  other 
important  factors,  including  sharply  increased  construction  costs, 
large-scale  speculatU-e  Inventory  buying,  a  too-rapid  expansion  at 
shOTt-term  Installment  credit,  serious  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  a  widening  spread  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
^r*^'^-,  result  was  another  period  of  rapid  deflation  in  the  faU 

?i  ^  •  "^'^^^^  continued  until  the  present  spending  program  of 
the  Government  was  begun  last  summer.  The  national  income  has 
been  rising  steadily  ever  since  that  time. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  of  the  last  0  years — a  record  whlcb 
Senator  Brao  denounces  as  one  of  "flacal  IriSMilty — does  It  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  as  the  Senator  said  In  his  letter  to  me— 
and  I  quote— "For  every  doUar  the  Government  borrows  and  spends 
in  pump  priming,  private  enterprise  is  deterred  from  spending 
two  ?  If  Senator  Btrd  really  believes  this,  he  should  be  exerting  aU 
of  his  influence  in  flghting  for  an  Immediate,  Instead  of  a  gradual, 
balancing  of  the  Buds?et,  In  order  to  reduce  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures by  at  least  $3,000,000,000.  Such  a  reduction,  according  to  his 
imeqtiivocal  statement,  would  bring  about  an  expansion  in  spending 
by  private  enterprise  of  16.000,000.000  a  year.  I  am  convtnwd  that 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  Accordingly.  I  believe  that  the  country 
can  well  afford  to  have  the  Government  continue  lU  stlmultis  to 
consumpUon  and  thus  to  business  at  this  Juncture. 

We  might  have  had  about  the  same  results  with  less  Oovemment 
spending  had  some  of  it  been  directed  into  other  channels  or  had  it 
been  better  timed,  or  if  private  activity  had  not  felt  that  there 
were  deterrents  due  to  Government  policy:  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain — whatever  the  deterrents  have  been.  Government  spending 
has  not  been  one  of  them. 

As  to  the  burden  of  the  Government  debt  on  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  which  also  disturbs  the  Senator,  if  they  reduce 
the  national  debt  it  will  probably  be  because  their  national  Income 
Justifies  the  reduction,  and  it  will  be  no  more  of  a  burden  on  them 
than  was  the  reduction  of  nine  billions  of  the  war  debt  during  the 
twenties.  In  tact,  we  could  have  paid  cff  much  more  of  the  war 
debt  if  we  had  not  had  three  major  Income-tax  reductions  whicb 
helped  to  encourage  stock-market  speculation  and  the  making  of 
uncollectible  foreign  loans. 

Why  not  worry  also  about  the  burden  of  all  of  the  private  debts 
on  our  children  and  their  chUdren.  because  these  debts  will  also 
be  passed  along  to  future  generations  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  servicing  or  paying  these  debts  Just  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Govtrnment  debt.  We  should  know  that  all  debts,  both  public 
and  private,  are  passed  along  from  one  generation  to  the  next  Just 
as  all  assets,  both  public  and  private,  arc  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  It  may  be  that  Senator  Byrd  would  be 
less  worried  If  there  were  no  debts,  but  In  that  case  there  would  bs 
no  banks.  in.surance  companies,  or  other  financial  institutions. 

The  Senator  has  warned  you  that  the  total  debt  of  all  public 
bodies  in  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  $430  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  that  it  is  a  mortgage  on  you  and  your  prop- 
erty, and  that  yoiu-  children  and  grandchildren  will  have  to  pay 
off  this  mortgage.  But  he  failed  to  teU  you  who  owns  the  mort- 
gage. You.  of  course,  know  that  it  is  owned  by  all  of  the  people 
and  amounts  to  an  average  of  exactly  $430  owed  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  people  are  borrowing 
through  their  public  bodies  from  all  of  the  people. 

The  Afhole  problem  of  Internal  debt,  public  and  private,  must  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  total  real  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
Our  total  debts  are  great  or  small,  depending  upon  total  national  In- 
come.  The  British  pubUc  debt  a  century  ago  was  equal  to  $4  000  - 
000.000.  At  the  precent  time  It  is  $40,000,000,000.  or  10  times  greater. 
Their  debt  has  grown,  but  the  income  of  the  British  people  has 
grown  much  faster  than  the  debt.  While  doubUess  It  would  be 
better  for  them  if  they  had  less  public  debt.  It  cannot  be  said  tbat 
the  debt  has  either  bankrupted  or  Impoverished  the  British  nation, 
because  their  standard  of  living  has  Increased  during  this  entlr* 
period. 

Now.  make  no  mistake.  I  am  not  advocating  ever-increasing  debt, 
but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  we  should  see  the  problem  at 
debt  in  Its  true  perspective,  I  do  not  think  that  alarmist  talk  about 
It  is  calculated  to  help  recovery  or  to  induce  private  capital  to  go 
to  work. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  British  achieved  recovery  by  balanc- 
ing  their  budget,  it  would  be  well  lor  tha*e  who  cite  this  to  remem- 
ber that  while  our  national  income  was  falling  50  percent  their 
Government  never  permitted  theirs  to  fall  more  than  10  percent, 
and  that  British  rates  of  taxation.  If  applied  to  the  United  States) 
would  very  likely  balance  our  Budget.  Their  balanced  budget  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spend  proportionately  less  than  we 
do.  but  bocaiise  their  income  and  lnht:rltance  lazes  are  relatively 
much  higher. 

Individuals  and  corporations  may  become  bankrupt,  but  no  na- 
tion having  the  human  and  material  resourc-es  ci  the  United  States 
need  impoverish  iiseif  by  borrowing  from  iuelX.     The  only  way  *>'«^ 
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«•  can  iDiftorerish  oursdres  te  by  falling  to  utilize  onr  Idle  man- 
power, refourcoi.  producuve  faculties,  and  money  In  the  production 
of  real  wealth. 

I  have  been  talking  so  far  about  the  economic  aspects  of  tbe 
problem  of  government  fiscal  policy.  In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  tbe  human  or  fundamental  aspect  of  tbls  problem. 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  have  tbe  Oovemment  borrow  billions  of 
dollars  to  protect  this  country  against  a  foreign  enemy  during  the 
Work!  War.  In  1  year  alone  we  created  a  deficit  of  $13,000,000,000. 
as  much  as  the  entire  cash  deficit  of  the  Government  diu-ing  the 
past  5  years.  We  are  again  proposing  to  spend  billions  for  pre- 
paredness Yet  at  the  same  time  many  are  quibbling  about 
•IdO.OOO.OOO  necessary  to  help  protect  our  human  resources. 

The  same  Oovemment  credit  that  can  be  used  to  protect  human 
lives  In  time  of  war  against  the  encroachment  of  a  foreign  enemy 
can  also  be  used  In  times  of  peace  to  protect  these  human  lives 
against  demoralization  and  despair.  There  Is  no  more  limitation 
upon  a  government's  ability  to  fight  a  depression  than  there  Is  to 
fight  a  war  Both  depend  upon  our  himian  and  material  resources, 
bndns.  and  courage — and  upon  nothing  else. 

The  danger  for  the  future  of  democracy  comes  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without.  The  leadership  of  this  country,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  in  business,  must  realize  that  if  the  American  liberal 
tradition  Is  to  be  preserved,  then  for  the  millions  of  our  citizens 
the  right  to  work  must  also  be  preserved. 

DSC13CBSS  22.  1938. 
Hon.  Hasxt  F.  Btbo. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  DEAa  ScNAToa:  In  the  course  of  your  speech  attacking  the 
Government  which  you  delivered  In  Boston  on  EJecember  10,  you 
BO  grossly  misrepresented  my  own  views  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
address  this  letter  to  you  In  order  to  kcop  the  record  straight.  You 
professed  to  quote  from  my  6p>eech  before  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Ixuititute  of  Banking  on  December  1,  but  it  would 
appear  from  yuur  mifequotatlons  that  you  had  not  done  me  the 
Justice  of  reading  my  speech  before  you  assailed  it. 

I  cannot  leave  uncorrected  the  Impression  conveyed  by  your 
speech  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  reckless,  wasteful.  ever-Increasing 
spending  by  the  Government.  As  a  banker  and  businessman  for 
more  than  20  years  before  I  came  to  Washington,  I  have  a  vital 
Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  our  economic  system  and  of  ova 
democratic  institutions.  I  anr  quite  as  concerned  as  you  are  to 
maintain  the  solvency  of  the  Government  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
Inflation.  However.  I  am  equally  in  favor  of  avoiding  the  evils  of 
deflation.  I  think  I  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  some  Impatience  1 
when  a  responsible  public  official  like  yourself  so  misconstrues  my 
viewpoint  as  to  make  it  appear  that  my  advocacy  of  properly  di- 
rected and  properly  timed  Federal  expenditures,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  stimulating  private  enterprise,  is  based  on  any  other 
principle  or  purpose  than  to  aid  In  bringing  about  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  sustained  employment  and  production  of  real 
wealth  by  private  activity  and  enterprise,  which,  in  turn.  Is  the 
surest  safeguard  of  our  democracy  as  it  Is  of  the  solvency  of  our 
Ocvernment.  Only  in  this  way.  by  restoration  of  national  income, 
can  we  reach  and  maintain  the  balanced  Budget  which  I  am  as 
desirous  as  ycu  are  of  achieving.  You  have  every  right  to  disagree 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  policy  In  effecting 
stimulation  in  depression  or  retardation  tn  a  period  of  unsound 
expansion.  I,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  present  the  other  side 
of  the  case.  But  I  am  convinced  that  It  deserves  consideration 
on  Its  merits,  without  rancor  or  misrepresentation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  program  ycu  presented  In  your  Boston 
address  that  j'ou  and  I  have  a  fundamentally  different  conception 
of  the  responsibility  of  government  and  of  the  functioning  of  the 
economic  system.  Your  program  makes  only  five  specific  recom- 
mendations, all  calling  for  Immediate  and  drastic  curtailment  of 
Government  expenditures. 

You  appear  to  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  Government's 
expenditure  Is  "wnate."  You  are  fearful  about  the  Government's 
credit  and  alarmed  about  the  "burden"  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
public  debt.  There  Is  not  space  within  a  letter  adequately  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters,  but  in  view  of  your  program  and  since  you  saw 
fit  to  make  a  psrsonal  attack  upon  me.  I  feel  that  It  is  in  order  to 
raise  a  number  of  questions  with  respect  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

As  to  tbe  "burdCTi"  of  debt:  The  pertinent  facts  s^e  the  volume 
of  total  debt  in  the  cotmtry.  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  the 
Income  out  of  which  interest  may  be  paid.  You  failed  to  mention 
any  of  these  perttoent  facts.  Are  jrou  aware  of  studies  made  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  srholars,  under  the  aui^plces  of  the  Twentieth 
Ocntury  Pund.  indicating  that  the  total  of  all  domestic  debts,  both 
public  and  private.  Is  no  greater  today  than  it  was  In  1929?  That 
being  so.  does  it  not  give  a  one-sided  and  alarming  picture  of  the 
country's  debt  situation  to  concentrate  attention  solely  upon  the 
iBcreaae  in  the  public  debt  without  regard  to  the  contraction  of 
private  debt,  and  without  regard  to  the  increase  In  popxilation  and 
in  the  material  wealUi  of  the  country  since  1929?  Is  It  of  no  sig- 
nificance that,  owlr.g  to  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  Interest,  the  total 
at  interest  pa3rments  today  is  far  less  than  In  1929?  Is  It  of  no  sig- 
nificance that,  while  the  burden  of  interest  payments  has  been  les- 
scxMxl.  national  income,  out  of  which  debts  are  serviced.  Increased 
since  the  low  point  of  1932  untU  In  1937  it  was  »30.000.000.000  more 
than  in  1932?  Is  It  of  no  significance  that  the  Interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  our 
national  income?  Finally,  is  It  of  no  signlflcance  that  as  a  nation 
we  owe  our  debts  to  ourselves  and  not  to  a  foreign  country? 


As  to  your  concern  about  the  bvu-den  of  taxation,  have  you  not 
overlooked  the  fact  that  as  nat  onal  Income  Increases,  tax  revenues 
increase,  even  without  a  rise  n  tax  rates?  National  income  In- 
creased from  less  than  WO . 00 ), 000 .000  in  1932  to  approximately 
170.000.000.000  in  1937.  Tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
Increased  from  $2,080.000  000  iDr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1933.  to  $6,242,000,000  for  the  fli«al  year  ending  June  30.  1938.  The 
country  paid  about  $4,000,000,000  more  in  taxes,  but  It  had 
$30,000,000,000  more  of  income  a  year  out  of  which  to  make  these 
payments.  Would  you  have  the  public  believe  that  the  country  was 
better  off  In  1932  with  lower  taxes  and  a  lower  public  debt  than  it 
was  m  1937  with  higher  taxes  t  nd  a  higher  public  debt? 

Since  1937,  national  income  1  kas  temporarily  contracted,  due  to  a 
combtoation  of  factors,  one  of  '  ?hlch  was  a  too-sharp  and  too-rapid 
reduction,  amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000,000,  In  the  Govern- 
ment's net  contribution  to  conmunity  buying  power  In  1937  as 
ccHnpared  with  1936.  The  Government's  net  contribution  to  pur- 
chasing power  is  the  amount  that  the  Government  expends  over 
and  above  the  amount  It  colle<  ts.  On  this  basis,  the  Government 
not  only  drastically  withdrew  1 »  stimulus  to  consumption  in  19S7. 
but  contrary  to  your  spparent  belief,  actually  had  a  balanced  cash 
Budget  and  a  cash  surplus  of  alk)ut  $100,000,000  for  the  period  from 
Jtme  30,  1937,  to  March  30,  1931. 

So  much  for  the  debt  "burden."  Turning  to  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  entered  upon  the  cret^t  side  of  the  ledger  as  an  offset  to 
the  Increase  of  the  public  debt, i  you  evidently  contend  that  nothing 
Is  to  be  entered;  that  the  Government's  expenditures,  for  which  the 
debt  was  incurred,  represented  "waste." 

Is  it  "waste,"  as  you  seem  to  think,  to  have  the  Oovemment  bor- 
row and  put  to  uae  otherwise  Idle  funds  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations? Is  it  "waste"  to  hpve  the  Oovemment,  by  borrowing 
from  the  commercial  banks,  replenish  the  supply  of  bank  deposits 
which  contracted  by  one-third]  because  of  debt  liquidation  durlngr 
the  deflation,  and  put  this  neWly  created  money  to  work  providing 
employment  and  thus  utlli2lng|  manpower  and  productive  facilities 
that  otherwlS3  would  have  reiiained  idle?  Is  it  "waste"  for  the 
Government  to  expend  these  Jnewly  created  and  these  otherwise 
Idle  funds  for  roads,  sltim  clearance,  bridges,  schoolhouses,  hospitals, 
and  a  host  of  other  useful  andjnecessary  things  that  are  needed  by 
the  community  but  are  not  ajupplied  by  private  enterprise?  Are 
these  additions  to  our  national  wealth,  additions  resulting  from 
public  expenditures  that  are  lased  upon  increase  of  public  debt, 
more  "wasteful"  than  the  expe  nditures  in  the  late  twenties,  based 
upon  private  debt,  whereby  bll  ions  of  dollars  were  diverted  to  un- 
collectible foreign  loans  and  U\  build  at  Inflated  prices  huge  sky- 
scrapers, office  buildings,  and  apartment  houses,  many  of  which 
never  have  been  sufficiently  occ  ipied  to  maintain  the  Investment? 

Do  you  think  it  was  "natvira  forces"  that  produced  the  recovery 
after  1933?  Do  you  think  tt  at  the  restoration  of  the  national 
Income  from  less  than  $40,001,000,000  to  approximately  $70,000,- 
COO.OOO  came  about  In  spite  of  and  not  as  a  result  of  Government 
expendlttires?  If  so,  why  was  it  that  for  more  than  3  years  after 
1D29,  when  we  did  not  have  the  legislation  or  expenditures  to  which 
you  so  strcnuotisly  objtct,  them  was  no  recovery,  but  instead  a  con- 
tinuing deflation  until  the  G<  vernment  Intervened  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale,  replenished  bajik  deposits,  and  put  these  funds, 
together  with  stagnant  funds  lield  by  individuals  and  corporations, 
to  work?  This,  of  course,  inc  eased  the  public  debt  after  private 
debt  had  rapidly  contracted,  doubtless  had  the  Government  been 
adequately  prepared  it  could  h  ive  spent  money  more  efficiently  and 
more  productively.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  all  of  the  foregomg  con- 
siderations, how  can  It  Justly  be  said  that  the  Government  s  expendi- 
tures were  "waste"?  What  to  my  mind  is  the  real  and  Irreparable 
waste,  which  the  Nation  can  leist  afford.  Is  that  which  results  from 
failure  to  use  our  human  and  n  aterial  resources  productively. 

As  to  the  Government's  cred  It ;  Why  do  you  suppose  it  was  that 
In  1932,  when  the  Government's  debt  was  about  half  of  what  it  is 
now,  3-percent  Government  bonds  sold  down  as  low  as  83?  If  the 
Government's  credit  is  as  prea  xlous  as  you  told  your  Boston  audi- 
ence, why  is  It  that  2  Vi -percent  Government  bonds  today  are  selling 
at  a  premium  of  more  than  li  12?  How  does  it  happen  that  since 
1933  foreign  capital  has  steadlls  flowed  into  the  country  from  abroad 
If  the  credit  cf  the  country  Is   in  Jeopardy,  as  you  contend? 

Early  in  ycur  speech  you  extc  lied  "those  time-old  virtues  of  thrift, 
frugality,  self-reliance,  and  iadvistry."  Somewhat  later,  however, 
you  expressed  alarm  at  the  incn  sase  in  debt  of  the  last  5  years.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  ;  ou  reconcile  these  two  ideas.  Cer- 
tainly If  It  Is  good  for  people  to  save.  1.  e..  practice  the  virtues  of 
thrift  and  frugality.  It  must  al^i  be  good  that  someone  should  bor- 
row money  and  put  It  to  produ  :tlve  uses.  Private  enterprise  has  in 
the  years  since  the  depression  jegan  been  in  no  position  to  employ 
profitably  anywhere  near  the  t  ital  of  the  country's  savings,  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  buyln  j  power  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
to  purchase  the  output  of  exist:  ng  facilities  of  production. 

In  connection  with  the  qusstion  of  debt,  you  also  make  the 
curious  statement  that  some  dj  ,y  the  whole  amount  mtist  be  repaid. 
Such  a  statement  reflects  a  m  Isimderstanding  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  capitalist  econOE  ly.  Debts  and  obligations  of  various 
kinds  are  but  the  other  side  o;  investment,  and  if  we  ever  tried  to 
liquidate  the  whole  amoimt  ol  them,  or  even  any  substantial  frac- 
tion, we  would  precipitate  a  aisis  so  severe  that  general  economic 
paralysis  would  resiilt.  Whei]  there  Is  contraction  of  total  debt, 
private  and  public,  we  have  ceflation.  We  have  never  had  pros- 
perotis  conditions  without  ar  accompanying  expansion  of  debt, 
either  private  or  public,  or  bol  h. 

Do  you  think,  as  your  speech  seemed  to  Indicate,  that  in  % 
democracy  the  government  hai  no  responsibility  for  creating  debt 
In  (MTder  to  give  employment  a .  times  when  private  indebtedness  !• 
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contracting  and  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  do  so?  Do  you 
consider,  as  your  speech  impiies,  that  Government  debt  is  evil, 
whereas  private  debt  is  not?  One  would  gather  from  your  attitude 
that  If  a  private  contractor,  for  example,  borrows  money  to  build 
houses  you  would  commend  him  .or  "raising  capital  for  private 
enterprise,"  whereas  if  a  Government  housing  authority  borrows 
money  for  the  same  purpose  you  would  denotince  it  for  "incurring 
debt." 

Do  not  the  same  general  economic  considerations  apply  to  both 
private  and  public  debt?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  creation  of  too 
much  debt  relative  to  the  creation  of  real  wealth  is  inflationary 
and.  therefore,  bad.  whether  that  debt  be  created  by  public  or 
private  activity,  or  both?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  creation  of  debt. 
elthtr  public  or  private,  that  utilizes  productively  otherwise  unused 
human  and  material  resources,  that  creates  real  wealth,  that  adds 
both  to  existing  real  wealth  and  to  national  Income,  is  an  evil? 
Is  not  the  exact  opposite  true? 

While  you  say  that  everyone  in  need  shotild  be  provided  for,  I 
find  this  statement  hard  to  reconcile  with  your  broadside  attack 
on  the  organization  that  has  carried  most  of  the  task  of  seeing  to 
It  that  those  In  need  are  kept  from  want  and  starvation.  You 
aFser*  that  "millions  of  able-bodied  citizens  rely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  support  and  have  ceased  to  exert  their  efforts  for  self-help 
to  obtam  private  employment."  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  support  such  a  sweeping  a.'^sertion.  Any 
honest  American  citizen  must  resent  the  insult  this  implies  to 
millions  of  self-respecting  men  and  women. 

You  stated  that  you  are  concerned  about  "the  character  of  the 
Irdlvldual  citizen"  and  "the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual." So  am  I.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  most  basic  right 
of  all  is  the  right  to  live  and  next  to  that,  the  right  to  work.  I 
do  not  think  empty  stomachs  build  character,  nor  do  I  think  the 
substitution  of  Idleness  and  a  dole  lor  useful  work  relief  will 
Improve  either  the  dignity  or  the  character  of  the  people  affected. 
We  cannot  expect  to  preserve  our  free  institutions  in  this  country 
if  we  condemn  a  substantial  proportion  of  oxir  people  to  pro- 
longed Idleness  on  a  bare  subsistence  level  of  existence.  Further 
than  the  right  to  eat  and  the  right  to  a  position,  I  think  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  rich  or  poor,  has  a  right  to  a  decent  place  to  live. 
I  think  he  has  a  right  to  security  in  old  age  and  to  protection 
against  temporary  unemplojTnent.  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  ade- 
quate medical  attention  and  to  equal  educational  opportunities 
With  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  The  Government  expendlttires 
which  you  condemn  have  in  large  part  been  the  means  of  trans- 
lating these  basic  rights  Into  realities.  Anyone  who  is  gentiinely 
sincere  in  his  concern  about  the  rights,  the  dignity,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  citizen,  far  from  seelting  to  tear  down  what 
has  already  been  done,  will  want  to  have  a  hand  in  expanding 
and  improving  this  work  for  the  future. 

There  are  many  other  questions  which  It  seems  to  me  yotir  ad- 
dress and  your  attitude  leave  unanswered.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  all  the  answers  to  the  many  complex  and  difficult  economic 
problems  confronting  the  Nation,  but  I  am  convinced  that  If  your 
program  of  sudden,  drastic  retrenchment  were  followed,  we  would 
witness  another  sharp  reversal  and  renewed  deflation.  And  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  this  Nation  is  doomed  to  stag- 
nation, to  a  low  level  of  national  Income,  to  a  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory standard  of  living  Instead  of  the  high  standards,  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  depends  only  upon  our  correct  understanding  of 
the  operations  of  oiu-  economic  system.  I  am  convinced  that  your 
program  is  not  only  a  defeatist  one.  a  program  of  retrogression 
and  not  of  progress,  but  that  it  would  Jeopardize  the  salvation  of 
our  democracy  which  I  know  you  are  as  sincerely  deslroxis  of 
preserving  as  I  am. 

We  disagree  fundamentally  and  completely  on  how  best  to  ac- 
ccmpUsh  that  end,  but  of  one  other  thing  I  am  also  persuaded, 
that  we  will  not  find  the  answers  by  Indulgence  In  name  calling 
svtch  as  marred  your  Boston  address.  We  will  find  the  answers  by 
recognizing  clearly  what  the  problems  are,  by  understanding  how 
otir  economy  functions,  and  by  working  out  practical  solutions 
in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  reason  instead  of  intemperate  denun- 
ciation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     M.  S.  Eccles,  Chairman. 


Community  Federation  of  Boston 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  25  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

17).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I    WALSH  BEFORE  COMMUNITY 
FEDERATION  OF  BOSTON,  JANUARY  23.  1939 


Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas  the  very  eloquent  ad- 


dress delivered  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Walsh!  in  Boston  last  Monday  night 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Community  Federation  of  Boston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  tonight  to  salute  and  felicitate  the  charlty- 
mlndcd  volunteer  workers  who  are  now  to  begin  the  task  of 
soliciting  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  prlvat* 
charitable  agencies  which  will  carry  on  during  the  srear  1938. 
What  an  ennobling  spirit  Is  visible  here.  An  entire  community  has 
turned  aside  from  the  daily  struggles  of  self-interest,  forgetting 
all  social  and  class  differences.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  phllan> 
throplc  service,  to  plan  and  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  its 
afflicted. 

The  importance  of  this  great  humanitarian  objective  is  obvious 
to  all.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  list  of  private  charitable  tanA 
philanthropic  services  to  humanity  that  we  are  seeking  to  aid 
cannot  fail  to  stir  our  most  generous  impulses  and  arouse  us  to 
tireless  endeavor. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  private  agencies,  serving  over  800.000 
people  In  46  cities  and  towns  of  greater  Boston.  Including  aU  the 
large  hospitals.  8er\*lce8  In  the  Interest  cf  children  and  the 
family,  public-health  nursing,  aid  to  the  handicapped  and  those 
in  charitable  institutions — Indeed,  for  all  private  activities  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  humanity — are  embraced  In  this  program. 
The  first  thought  that  naturally  arises  Is.  Why  do  not  the  many 
governmental  relief  agencies  ta*  o  care  of  these  urgent  and  com- 
pelling 8cx;lal  needs?  Why  must  our  citizens  of  city  and  State  be 
called  upon  to  augment  the  finances  provided  by  taxation  for 
what  is  primarily  a  governmental  responslblllxy?  That  much  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  financial  aid  Is  available  to  certain  needy 
persons  because  of  age  and  physical  disability  Is  evident:  never- 
theless, very  much  Indeed  remains  to  be  done  each  year  throtigh 
private  effort.  We  are  not  In  any  manner  in  conflict  with  the  regu- 
lar designated  welfare  activities  performed  by  the  local.  State,  and 
the  Federal  Governments.  They  are  indispensable.  They  have  a 
wide  and  important  field  of  usefulness,  bu'.  they  are  not  every- 
thing. There  must  be  a  combination  of  private  as  well  as  public 
giving.  The  coordination  of  both  is  indispensable.  We  must  have 
both. 

There  is  something  more  than  public  relief  Implicit  In  the  very 
character  of  this  campaign  to  raise  funds.  It  symbolizes  the  recog- 
nition by  the  communities  of  greater  Boston  of  an  obligation  that 
goes  deeper  than  the  mere  granting  of  relief  according  to  the  cold 
and  impersonal  meastire  of  the  scientific  yardstick.  It  encompasses 
not  only  the  willingness  to  provide  for  the  weak  and  the  aOUcted, 
but,  what  is  far  more  commendable,  it  announces  o\ir  strong  de- 
termination to  dispense  in  accordance  with  need  that  charity  and 
that  benevolence  which  springs  from  the  noblest  Imptilse  Implanted 
In  the  human  breast  because  it  prompts  warm  and  S3rmpathetlc 
care  and  attention  for  those  unfortunate  of  our  neighbors  who  live 
In  our  midst  and  whom  we  are  Intent  upon  helping  in  some  manner 
different  from  the  benefactions  of  formal,  cfflcial  philanthropy. 

The  Federal  and  State  social -service  worker  must  continue,  but  it 
Is  unthinkable  that  the  work  of  the  home-visiting  nurse  and  doctor, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  innumerable  other 
private  and  religious  welfare  agencies  should  be  crippled  in  their 
ministrations  to  the  millions  of  underprivileged  throughout  the 
Nation  to  whom  they  bring  aid  and  comfort.  Public  funds  do  not 
and  cannot  reach  these  agencies.  They  rely  upon  private  giving. 
Be  it  said  with  pride  that  In  the  past  the  necessary  money  has 
been  given  gladly  and  generously  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
philanthropic  citizens  of  every  walk  and  station  of  life.  Through 
the  funds  realized  by  these  Nation-wide  community  chests,  millions 
of  persons  have  been  restored  to  health,  encouraged  to  renewed 
interest  in  life,  and  rehabilitated  to  positions  where  they  are  once 
again  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  very  briefly  upon  the  patriotic  side 
of  the  community  drive  service.  That  we  are  responding  to  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  every  religion  is  self-evident.  But.  in  my 
opinion.  In  undertaking  this  great  work  we  are  fundamentally  sus- 
taining and  preserving  the  Integrity  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Authoritarian  governments  are  Jealous  of  private  Institutions  of 
every  character.  Just  as  Jealous  of  private  instrumentalities  of 
benevolence  as  they  are  of  religious  agencies  and  in  fact  of  all 
organizations  ftinctioning  within  the  state  that  are  not  operated  by 
the  state  itself.  One  of  the  dictators  of  Europe  has  proclaimed 
this  principle:  "There  must  be  nothing  within  the  state  that  Is 
not  part  of  the  state.^'  Tyranny  and  private  philanthropy  are  Ir- 
reconcilable. It  Is.  therefore,  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy that  we  should  foster  and  encourage  Institutions  of  private 
benevolence  in  the  same  sense  that  we  should  exercise  eternal 
vigilance  In  the  preservation  of  the  inalienable  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

With  no  Intent  to  discredit  the  fine  services  rendered  by  govern- 
mental relief  agencies — and  they  are  many — I  think  we  all  feel 
that  the  less  politically  administered  relief  for  the  afflicted  classes 
of  our  needy,  the  better.  The  Government  must  continue  to  do 
Its  share,  especially  In  times  like  these,  for  those  in  want  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  but  we  will  never  agree,  while  the  spirit  of 
service,  civic  pride,  and  patriotism  throbs  in  the  American  heart, 
to  a  surrender  of  our  private  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
to  the  demands  of  the  authoritarian  state. 

This  meeting  tonight,  this  great  outpouring  of  generotis-mlnded 
men  and  women,  proves  unmistakably  that  Massachusetts  dUsens 
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an  determined  to  assist  those,  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 

often  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  oinable  to  care  for 
themselves  In  times  of  adversity,  UlnesB,  or  need.  The  agencies 
furnishing  this  service,  wherever  located,  stand  as  mute  testi- 
monials of  the  generosity  of  our  people  and  shine  as  beacon  lights 
of  hope  and  cheer  to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Even  during 
the  lean  years  of  the  present  decade,  our  citizens  have  responded 
with  generous  contributions  In  support  of  the  conununlty  progi-am. 
Tills  meeting  means  that  we  are  determined  to  continue  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  and  to  extend  militant  support  for  all 
our  useful  and  necessary  agencies  of  private  philanthropy. 

We  are  proud  of  our  greater  Boston  record  and  of  ICassachusetts, 
which  has  always  given  generously  to  the  needy.  The  aid  that 
once  was  given  casually  and  haphazardly  and  without  organiza- 
tion has  now  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  through  unity  of  Eictlon 
and  careful  planning  for  the  care  of  those  who  are  beneficiaries. 

This  great  and  representative  meeting  is  a  real  mobilization.  It 
Is  a  mobilization  of  citizens,  not  In  preparation  for  war.  but  in 
preparation  for  the  ever-present  conflict  against  disease,  misery, 
poverty,  and  destitution.  Think  of  what  this  meeting  means  for 
benefactors  and  beneficiaries  alike.  What  a  message  of  cheer  and 
hope  goes  forth  from  this  hall  tonight  to  the  thousands  of  under- 
privileged and  needy,  hopefully  looking  to  this  community  fund 
for  relief  and  succor. 

Does  it  not  also  bring  closer  together  the  citizens  (rf  our  greater 
city?  We  organize  in  trade  and  In  Industrial  effort,  but  there  is 
an  activity  which  brings  us  closer  spiritually.  "Be  a  good  neigh- 
bor" is  fittingly  suggested  as  our  slogan.  Let  me  add  that  the 
good  neighbor  is  not  the  one  who  lives  only  for  himself  and  his 
family,  but  is  one  who  by  standing  up  resolutely  for  his  own  takes 
a  friendly,  helpful,  unselfish  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  He 
cooperates  with  his  neighbors  and  takes  an  active  part  in  every 
generous  movement  for   the  commonweal. 

That  fine  citizen  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  through  these 
many  years  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  his  work  for 
humanity,  is  here.  The  ministers  of  all  religions,  who  know  better 
than  any  of  us  the  sorrows,  the  KUfferlngs,  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  the  unrecorded  but  inestimable  services  to  humanity 
of  these  private  charitable  agencies,  are  here,  too,  to  invoke 
divine  ble&Elng  on  our  work.  The  Governor  of  the  Conunon wealth, 
the  mayor  of  Boston,  are  here.  These  men  are  good  neighbors. 
Everyone  in  this  great  auditorium  is  a  good  neighbor.  Let  us 
spread  the  good-neighbor  idea,  constantly  extending  otir  ranks 
to  number  and  Influence — In  giving  and  helping. 

Our  appeal  Is  to  the  souls  of  men.  What  a  personal  privilege 
and  oppKjrtunlty  it  is  to  have  a  humble  part  in  this  labor  of 
Inotherly  love!  Our  appeal  to  our  fellow  citizens  Is  not  merely 
for  statistical  charity,  but  for  the  expression  of  a  noble  senti- 
ment, a  sentiment  that  Is  regulated,  guided,  and  directed  by  the 
^Irttual  In  human  nature,  a  sentiment  that  Is  infiuenced  by 
the  highest  religious  concept  in  our  nature.  That  sentiment  Is 
charity  as  distinguished  from  mere  relief.  Chanty  embraces  not 
merely  giving  but  giving  throTigh  motives  of  love. 

Tonight  we  appeal  to  all  who  have  means,  the  means  which 
have  been  given  them  by  the  Creator,  not  for  liixury  or  waste  or 
selfishness  or  greed  but  for  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  of 
themselves,  to  cooperate  with  these  private  charitable  agencies 
which  have  organized  to  aid  their  feUow  citizens  who  lack  the 
means  to  give  shelter  and  food  to  the  poor,  medical  assistance  and 
hospital  care  to  the  unfortunate,  rest  places  and  homes  for  the 
aged  and  the  homeless.  In  brief,  our  appeal  is  to  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  are  warm,  whose  love  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  beings  Is  aglow. 

JuCay  I  add  there  is  q^eclal  need  this  year  for  us  to  redouble  our 
seal  and  enlarge  our  efforts? 

We  want,  above  all  things,  good  will.  We  want  with  that  the 
willingness  to  work,  to  serve  under  whatever  direction  may  be 
necessary,  to  work  as  energetic,  warm-hearted  crusaders,  never  for- 
getting that  our  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  hoiie.  of  love,  of  charity, 
and  our  objective  is  to  bring  cheer  and  help  to  the  lowly,  the 
«  unfortunate,  and  the  sviflerlng. 

Let  me  add  we  must  have  a  real  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  among  whom  we  move  In  everyday  life,  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  this  campaign.  We  must  enter  Into  this  work 
with  real  enthusiasm  and  with  a  consciousness  that  the  faith  In 
the  good  works  of  oiu*  fellow  citizens  Is  alive  and  not  dead.  If  we 
do  this  the  results  will  be  abundant  and  eloquent. 

And  lastly,  our  reward.  The  gratitude  of  those  who  have  naught 
else  to  give  but  gratitude,  the  benediction  of  the  aged,  the  prayers 
of  the  orphaned,  and  the  silent  approving  voice  of  otir  own  con- 
science. At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  which  can  and  will  be 
successful,  we  can  share  the  spirit  that  prompted  Holy  Job  to 
cry  out: 

"The  ear  that  heard  me  blessed  me.  and  the  eye  that  saw  me 
gave  witness  to  me:  because  I  have  delivered  to  the  poor  man  that 
cried  out;  and  the  fatherless  that  had  no  helper.  The  blessing  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  comforted  the 
heart  of  the  widow.  I  was  an  eye  to  the  blind,  and  a  foot  to  the 
lame.    I  was  the  father  of  the  poor."     (Job  xxix.) 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   ^ERALD  P.  NYE,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
TUESDAYJ  JANUARY  24,   1939 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  At>pendix  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  National  Defense,  dellv  !red  over  the  radio  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nyb]  on  Tuesday.  January  24,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  defense  has  nevei  been  a  partisan  Issue.  But  there  are 
features  about  the  present  tmd  pending  defense  program  which 
seem  to  be  inviting  and  winning  a  very  definite  division.  Thla 
division  might  &nd  the  Republican  Party  accepting  the  challenge 
which  is  presented  by  these  certain  feattires.  The  challenge  is  not 
one  which  might  involve  the  party  in  anything  resembling  a 
Jeopardizing  of  American  se<Jurity  against  possible  foreign  foes.  It 
is  in  no  degree  a  challenge  that  would  take  the  party  into  mere 
quibbling  over  what  is  our  ^xact  need  in  the  way  of  national  de- 
fense. The  challenge,  ratherl  is  one  inviting  the  Republican  Party 
to  insist  upon  getting  a  dolar'a  worth  of  defense  for  the  dollar 
spent  for  defense  and  of  guirding  against  an  easy  drift  Into  other 
people's  wars. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  here  sp  sak  for  the  Republican  Party.  I  could 
not  venture  such  speaking  e^  'en  though  I  saw  the  party's  national- 
defense  policy  more  clearly  d  ;flned  than  it  now  is.  But  as  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  party  I  see  very  definite  tendencies  today 
which  are  more  sharply  defiiiing  the  issues  and  dlffarences  growing 
out  of  the  administration's  datlonal-defense  program.  I  see  mem- 
bers of  the  party  weighing  the  proposition  and  aslting  if  by  chance 
the  defense  program  is  no4  instead  a  work  program  or  pump- 
priming  program.  I  observe  others  privately,  and  some  publicly. 
Inquiring  if  the  President's  program  might  possibly  be  In  further- 
ance of  understandings  withi  other  nations.  And  I  see  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  as  such.  In  the  [House  of  Representatives  moving  very 
definitely  into  a  determined  ]  Kjsitlon  which  finds  it  wanting  to  make 
certain  that  the  reamiamet  t  program  projected  by  the  adminis- 
tration shall  be  directed  exc  usively  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
this  Nation  rather  than  towa  -d  dangerous  intervention  in  the  inter- 
national frictions  and  discords  of  other  peoples.  More  than  that, 
I  see,  as  all  readers  of  recent  weeks  must  see.  that  the  party  and  its 
spokesmen  are  fast  reaching  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no 
intelligent  policy  of  natlona]  defense  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
Is  oxu'  foreign  policy.  That  am  mean  but  one  thing,  namely,  that 
we  may  hope  for  a  declarajlon  of  foreign  policy  by  our  Govern- 
ment; a  declaration  subject  at  once  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  people  and  theia  representatives. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  we  have  no  foreign  policy.  There 
are  some  of  us  so  mean  as  to  put  two  and  two  together  at  times 
and  make  the  result  read  tov  r  when  we  insist  that  our  foreign  steps 
In  given  Instances  would  Indi  cate  that  our  foreign  policy  was  shaped 
and  dictated  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Whatever  may  be  the 
facts,  the  truth  remains  th(,t  the  United  States  is  today  without 
a  declared  or  defined  foreigi  policy.  Our  foreign  policy  today  is 
what  the  President  may  pern  ilt  it  to  be.  Our  policy  tomorrow  may 
be  contrary  to  that  of  today,  but  again  It  Is  what  the  President  per- 
mits it  to  be.  One  day  the  x>llcy  seems  to  be  such  as  requires  no 
great  additional  outlay  in  i  tie  way  of  preparation  for  war.  The 
next  day  the  policy  is  definitely  calling  for  such  an  outlay  in  the 
way  of  war  preparedness  a$  woxild  multiply  the  present  Budget 
plan  by  a  hundred  or  a  thoufeand. 

dependence  upon  a  policy  to  be  shaped 
by  other  nations,  or  a  helter-skelter  pHDllcy  of  foreign  relations 
creates  for  our  Nation  a  mc«4t  dangerous,  say  nothing  of  xincertain. 
issue  of  defense.  It  Is  a  iltuatlon  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 
There  Is  only  one  corrective-  -the  careful  defining  of  a  foreign  policy 
to  be  brought  out  into  the  open.    That  such  may  be  an  early  accom- 

bom  largely  out  of  the  very  positive 
Interest  the  Republican  Paity  is  showing  In  the  question  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  rare  departure  b  r  Americans  from  the  common  desire 
that  our  country  be  adequjtely  prepared  to  defend  Itself  and  it» 
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Institutions.  I  should  covmt  myself  derelict  In  my  duty  If  I  found 
myself  ready  to  Jeopardize  American  security  against  attack  by 
refusing  the  machines,  equipment,  supplies,  and  men  necessary  to 
repul!=e  any  possible  attack  upon  us.  But  I  am  equal'y  derelict  In 
my  duty  if  I  become  party  to  a  rcarmamaent  cause  that  entertains 
l3jge  prospect  of  Inviting  war  and  that  is  sponsored  by  man -mads 
hysteria  which  can  but  lead  my  ccvmtry  under  a  greater  load  of 
debt  and  into  greater  economic  difficulty. 

It  has  been  my  rather  studied  obseri'atlon  that  we  can  contem- 
plate an  annual  stirring  up  of  feelings  of  Insecurity.  This  stirring 
quite  invariably  precedes  the  advent  of  the  annual  supply  bills  of 
our  Army  and  Navy.  A  very  thorough  study  of  the  question  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  established  beyond  any  question  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  forces  that  stand  to  profit  in  a  large  way 
from  larger  armament  outlays.  It  is  another  observation  by  more 
than  myself  that  armament  races  are  not  as  a  rule  followed  by 
peace.  There  isnt  much  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
now  being  urged  to  be  a  leading  factor  In  the  greatest  armament 
race  of  all  time — and  we  the  Nation  upon  this  earth  least  needing 
to  fear  attack  against  or  upon  us. 

Under  the  existing  end  pend'ng  plans  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  approve  a  program  in  the  name  of  national  defense  that 
calls  for  an  outlay  of  somewhere  between  one  and  one-half  and 
two  billion  dollars.  Compare  this  with  our  1914  Budget  in  the 
name  of  defense  and  it  will  be  noted  that  we  are  now  being  vffged 
to  spend  for  that  cause  eas-Uy  six  ot  eight  times  as  much  as  was 
true  before  we  went  forth  to  end  war.  Note,  if  you  please,  the 
week  by  week  background  built  by  those  leaders  who  shape  our 
foreign  policy  from  day  to  day,  these  leaders  who  recommend  now 
what  shall  be  spent  for  defense — ^recommendations,  incidentally, 
alleged  by  authorities  to  be  afforded  over  the  heads  of  our  mili- 
tary experts  in  both  Army  and  Navy. 

For  months  and  months  these  leaders  conctnred  in  that  Senate 
leadership   which  wanted  to  take  profit  out  of  war   and  write   a 
strong  policy  which  some  want  to  call  neutrality  but  which  mc*e 
properly  should  be  titled  "A  policy  to  help  this  Nation  keep  away 
from  another  e3q>erlence  of  helping  others  to  win  wars  only  to  be 
denied  the  chance  to  win  the  things  we  thought  the  winning  of 
the  war  would  bring."    Leadership  has  spoken  often  and  eloquently 
of   determination  to   mind  our  own   business,   keep   out   of   other 
peoples  wars,   and   fight  our   way  out  of   the   domestic  economic 
wreckage  the  last  war  gave  us.     Along  last  summer  there  came  a 
rather  abrupt  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  this  same  leadership. 
Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  being  urged  to  get  hot  under  the 
coUar   about  other   people's  wars.     When   the   American   gunb<»t 
Panay  was  bombed  and  sunk  In  an  Asiatic  war  zone,  fans  were 
busy   striving   to   drive   hates   to    flames,   only   to   be   followed   by 
American   discovery   that  the   Panay   was   pvu-suing   the   policy  of 
protecting   American   shipping   interests  bent   upon   getting   profit 
out  of  other  people's  wars.     Then  out  from  almost  nowhere  came 
the  President's  Chicago  bridge-dedication  speech  crying  for  per- 
mission  to  erect   quarantine   signs   around   the   island   of   Japan. 
Then   came   the   urge   to  give   the   President  a   big   stick  for   use 
against   those   he   might   choose  to   hold   at   fault.     Step   by  step 
came  one  cause  after  another  which  was  utilized  to  demonstrate 
need  for  less  attention  to  our  domestic  difflctUties  and  failures  and 
more  attention  to  dangers  from  abroad.     Causes  thus  utilized  and 
forced  in  December  reached  proportions  which  fotrnd  the  cotxntry 
on  needles  and  pins  and  seriously  questioning  abUity  of  America 
to  save  herself  from  foreign  foes  ready  to  pounce  upon  us.     One 
would  have  been  inclined  at  moments  to  believe  that  Italy,  Ger- 
many    and    Japan    had    suddenly    mastered    their    neighbors    in 
EuropV  and  Asia  and  were  now  turning  all  their  military  strength, 
multiplied  by  10,  upon  our  east  and  west  coasts  and  upon  South 
America  at  one  and  the  same  instant.     Fortunate.  Indeed,  was  the 
fact    that   the    broadcast   artists    who,    dramatizing    an    Imaginary 
attack  from  Mars.  Irightened  thousands  of  American  listeners  Into 
basements   operated  at  a  time  divorced  from  that  hour  of  hysteria. 
Go  back'  over  these  montlis  and  observe  the  effort  expended  and 
the   direction   assumed    by   the   present   administration.     Hark   to 
the  appeals  for  change   In   our   existing   "stay   out  of  war     laws, 
changes  which  would  let  the  President  pick  the  aggressor  nations 
and  operate  against  them,  as  though  such  a  step  would  be  short  of 
war  itself     Such  a  policy  would  only  have  Congress  abandoning 
whatever  power  it  has  left  In  the  matter  of  taking  the  Nation  to 
war  or  keeping  it  out.     Hark  to  the  appeals  for  sanctions  and  a 
umted  front  by  democracy;  listen  to  the  appeals  to  prejudices  that 
we  all  entertain.    Run  over  these  months  just  passed  and  observe 
wbat  led  up  to  the  wild  national-defense  plana  which  responsible 
officials  were  caUing  for,  to  be  suddenly  modified,  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  message  to  Congress,  when  it  was  foimd  that  the  hysteria 
was  losing  its  force  and  that  there  was  determination  in  Congress 
to  avoid  anything  resembling  a  stampede  into  the  wildest  kind  of 
arming. 

Surely,  world  progress  In  armament,  threatening  men  in  leader- 
ship in  some  nations,  and  a  world  filled  with  large  uncertainty  is 
dtfinltely  dictating  some  additional  preparation  for  war  on  our 
part.  But  what  kind  of  preparation  shall  It  be?  The  kind  that 
has  us  perfecting  our  defenses  against  attack?  Or  the  kind  that 
is  gomg  to  have  us  looking  for  trouble  and  preparing  for  it.  how- 
ever far  from  home  we  may  encounter  that  trouble?    That  Is  the 


question  Congrees  must  answer  in  Its  present  encounter  with  the 
defense  program. 

If  it  Is  a  national  defense  against  attack  we  want,  let  us  have 
what  the  calmer  experts  may  declare  to  be  otir  nerds,  and  I  dont 
mean  alone  exp>erts  who  feel  that  their  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress must  be  in  keeping  with  the  executive  budgetary  plans  and 
program. 

Is  It  strictly  a  national  defense  that  we  are  being  asked  to  afford 
now?  If  it  is,  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  constant  ofQclal  agita- 
tion for  larger  powers  to  be  granted  the  President  for  use  In  deal- 
ing Internationally;  what  about  the  larger  club  wanted  by  the 
President?  If  it  is  only  national  def«ise  we  are  being  asked  for. 
why  must  we  be  a-^ked  to  supply  more  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing  than  are  possessed  by  those  against  whom  we  feel  we  must 
afford  a  defense — those  who  must  come  tremendotis  distances  from 
their  bases  of  operation?  If  it  Is  only  defense  against  attack  that 
Is  Involved  In  the  present  defense  project,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  wish  to  start  operations  looking  to  fortification  of  Guam? 
If  this  Is  but  to  afford  larger  preparation  to  defend  the  Phlllpplnea, 
then  let  me  ask:  How  soon  must  we  fortify  still  more  Islands  to 
defend  Otiam? 

Let's  have  an  adequate  national  defense  by  all  means,  one  that 
none  dare  even  test.  But  let  us  at  one  and  the  same  time  make 
cert&m  that  we  are  not  launching  upon  an  unending  program  caU- 
ing for  expendltiu^s  that  would  be  as  crushing  upon  tis  as  they 
must  be  crushing  upon  any  nation  or  nations  that  ever  undertake 
a  preparation  having  any  chance  of  success  In  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States  or  any  part  of  North  or  South  America.  And  let's 
not  forget  that  we've  a  sizable  vru  to  win  right  here  at  home,  the 
virar  against  suffer-.ng  and  need  that  exists  In  a  land  of  plenty,  and. 
however  unpleasant  It  may  be  to  do  so,  acknowledge  that  we  have 
thus  far  rather  miserably  failed  to  win  that  war.  It  will  be  otir 
best  policy  to  win  that  war  at  least  before  we  adopt  as  ours  the 
causes  making  for  trouble  in  other  lands.  Who  will  cite  one 
cause  abroad  that  invites  a  step  by  America  that  might  ultimately 
cost  the  life  of  one  American  son? 
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Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
the  following  release  which  I  Issued  In  connection  with  my 
introduction  of  a  bill  amending  the  Judicial  Code  in  relation 
to  the  civil  liability  of  radio  broadcasters  concerning  suits  In 
defamation: 

A  publisher  of  a  newspaper  usually  has  uppermost  control  of 
his  own  company,  and  can  easily  protect  himself  against  libel. 
He  has  the  direct  supervision  of  his  writers,  and  can  blue-pencU 
anything.  The  editors  of  his  paper  can  accept  or  reject  the  work 
of  the  reporter.  The  publisher,  therefore,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  libelous  and  slanderous  sUtements  In  his  paper.  His 
responsibility  should  be  of  the  most  onerous  character  for  ha 
wields  a  sword  that  can  mow  down  ruthlessly  or  destroy  a  reputa- 
tion at  will.  A  written  word  that  Is  poisoned  with  libel  spreads 
rapidly.  Anyone  controlling  such  dynamite  must  exercise  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  be  held  to  strict  accountability.  A  pub- 
lisher can  easily  protect  himself  against  libel  by  care  and  vigilance. 

The  broadcaster,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances,  cannot 
exercise  such  vigilance.  He  cannot  control  that  which  is  spoken 
over  his  station.  Be  he  ever  so  alert,  the  speaker  may  often  get  in, 
edgewise,  damaging  utterances.  He  cannot  stand  guard  as  efTec- 
tlvely  as  a  publisher  or  editor  of  a  pajjer  or  magazine  or  pamphlet. 

Furthermore,  It  is  often  Impossible  to  prevent  orators  over  the 
radio  from  uttering  slttnderotis  statements.  A  "mike"  may  be  set 
up  at  a  political  meeting,  or  In  a  banquet  hall.  The  owner  of  a 
station  may  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  ecript,  and  the  requect 
may  have  been  refused.  The  importance  of  a  speaker  or  the  occa- 
sion may  make  the  speech  of  real  value  and  consequence.  The 
owner  can  exercise  no  power  or  control  over  the  speaker.  TTie 
owners  of  radio  sets  are  anxious  to  get  the  words  of  the  particular 
speaker  on  particular  occasions.  Someone  Is  slandered.  Is  it  fair 
to   hold  the   owner   d   the   radio  station   responalble   for   tbeae 
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atanderoos  utterances  when  he  had  no  opportunity   to  stop   or 
prvvent  them? 

Speakers,  and  partJeularly  officials  of  public  life.  re««nt  censptar- 
rfitp  They  are  loathe  to  present  In  advance  copies  of  their 
orations,  and  when  they  do  so  they  are  reluctant  to  accept  the 
■Dggested  changed.  They  have  pride  In  authorEhlp.  They  rebel 
against  the  revision  of  the  text. 

We  sbould  not  compel  the  broadcaster  to  censor  aaTe  to  prevent 
ivadlly  ascertatxaable  libel  and/or  slander.  He  should,  of  course. 
cxettilse  some  InltlatlTe  and  be  fairly  vigilant,  but  behind  that 
vigilance  there  should  not  be  the  stalking  specter  of  a  suit  for 
defamatlcm.  That  fear  should  be  removed  and  he  (the  broad- 
caster) shotdd  not  be  liable,  except  where  he  Is  abeol\itely  and 
directly  respoxMlble  for  the  utterance  of  the  orators  or  failed  to 
eserdae  due  and  reasonable  vigilance  to  prevent  the  damage.  It 
might  be  argued  that  because  a  broadcaster  can  call  for  the  script 
of  the  radio  t^fc  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  statements 
made  over  his  station.  In  refutation.  It  shciild  be  remembered 
that  writers  and  orators  and  officials  are  very  loathe  to  submit 
scripts  in  advance,  much  less  allow  scripts  to  be  doctored. 

Moreover,  whenever  a  station  picks  up  the  broadcast  of  a  foreign 
distant  station  and  cannot  anticipate  the  qjeaker's  statements, 
then  the  broadcaster  Is  without  any  opportunity  whatsoever  to 
censor  any  libel  or  dander  contained  thereto.  Of  course,  he  can 
"pull  the  switch"  and  cut  off  ttie  speech.  But  that  Is  a  step  which 
a  broadcaster  Is  obrloualy  very  hesitant  to  take  and.  In  any  event, 
a  step  which  would  be  ot  very  little  aid  because  it  is  a  remedy  that 
can  be  exerdaed  only  after  the  "words  are  out"  and  the  damage 
done;  a  remedy  that  only  can  prevent  continued  damage. 

A  speaker  of  great  prominence  makes  a  statement  and  30  or  40 
stations  carry  It.  The  name  of  the  orator  or  official  is  sufficient 
to  enitst  tremendous  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  radio  fans.  He 
advertently  or  Inadvertently  makes  a  statement  derogatory  or, 
from  a  legislative  standpoint,  slanderous  and  libelous.  Should 
these  thirty-odd  broadcai^lng  stations  be  held  liable?  They  have 
no  control  of  the  speaker,  were  unaware  beforehand  of  his  utter- 
ances, and  were  perfectly  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing.  It  is  unfair 
and  \in}ust,  therefore,  to  hold  them  In  any  sense  liable  for  the 
defamation. 

A  most  unusual  case  showing  the  need  for  relief  was  brought 
recently  by  an  attorney  in  New  York.  His  name  was  pronotmced 
exactly  as  one  of  the  names  used  in  a  flctitious  firm  name  of  lawyers 
on  a  burlesque  program.  Two  comedians  over  the  radio  imitated 
and  biulcsqued  the  activities  of  a  small-town  and  picayune  law 
office.  The  name  of  the  fictitious  firm  was  Beagle,  Shyster  &  Beagle. 
"Hie  meaning  of  the  word  "shyster"  Is  obvious.  The  word  "beagle" 
Is  the  name  of  a  well-known  type  of  hunting  hound  whose  habits 
of  chasing  hares  very  likely  Is  symbolic  of  "ambulance  chasing." 
Complaints  were  received  from  two  sources,  one  from  a  professor  of 
a  well-known  law  school  whose  name  was  spelled  "B-l-e-g-e-l"  but 
which  was  pronounced  the  same  as  "Beagle."  and  the  other  from 
an  attorney  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Beegle  but  whose  name 
was  also  pronounced  as  "Beagle."  A  letter  of  apology  was  sent  to 
the  professor  and  he  was  satisfied.  The  attorney,  however,  com- 
menced suit  in  the  Federal  coxirt  In  New  York  for  Injury  to  his 
reputation. 

I  could  cite  more  cases  to  show  the  dreadful  disadvantage  under 
which  broadcasters  work  and  the  gi-eat  need  for  remedial  legislation. 
It  can  well  be  seen  that  the  radio  Industry  can  find  little  cony- 
fort  as  regards  the  present  laws  governing  libel  and  slander.  The 
newspaper  rule  of  absolute  liability  is  the  general  standard  adopted, 
and  If  it  ts  to  be  considered  as  the  controlling  precedent  there  is 
little  relief  in  sight  InsofRr  as  the  courts  are  concerned.  What  is 
needed,  therefore,  is  remedial  legislation  which  recognizes  the  dif- 
farences  In  the  nature  of  newspaper  publishing  and  broadcasting. 
To  that  end  I  am  offering  a  bill  amending  the  Judicial  Code  in 
relation  to  the  civil  liability  of  radio  broadcasters  concerning 
salts  in  defamation.  When  this  measure  is  taken  up  in  commit- 
tee for  study  and  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  It  so  amended 
that  the  provisions  thereof  shall  supersede  all  State  law  and  practice 
on  the  subject  in  cfuestlon. 

I  speak  of  libel  and  slander  in  my  bin  because  both  may  be  in- 
volved, since  in  many  Instances  the  address  Is  submitted  in  writing 
In  advance  to  the  broadcasting  station  or  released  to  the  news- 
papers. Courts  have  considered  the  release  libelous  even  if  not 
actuaay  published. 
Ify  blU  Is  herewith  set  forth  in  full: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Judicial  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  a74d  the  following  new  section: 

' "  'Sec.  274e.  That  the  owner,  lessee,  licensee,  or  operator  of  a  radio 
broadcasting  station,  and  the  agents  or  employees  of  any  such 
owner,  lessee,  licensee,  or  operator,  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
ages for  any  libelous  and /or  slanderovis  and/ or  defamatory  state- 
ment published  or  uttered  In  or  as  a  part  of  a  radio  broadcast  by 
one  other  than  such  owner,  lessee,  licensee,  or  operator,  or  agent 
or  employee  thereof,  if  stich  owner,  lessee,  licensee,  operator,  agent, 
or  employee  shall  prove  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  prevent  the 
publication  or  utterance  of  such  statement  or  statements  In  such 
broadcast.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  274e,  added  to  the  Judicial  Code  by  this  act,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  or  affect  any  cause  of  acttoa  existing  at  the 
time  this  act  becomes  effective." 
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RjaSENT. 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  S|>eaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  tht  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  15.  1^37: 

The  Speakkb.  Under  special  order  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SiRovicH]  is  recognized  ifor  1  hour. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
maa  is  governed  by  three  basic  instincts;  first,  that  of  self-preserva-' 
tion  or  the  will  to  live;  secbnd,  self -perpetuation  or  the  will  to 
love;  and,  third,  eelf-expanston  or  the  will  to  possess  more.  The 
third  Instinct,  which  is  ths  will  to  more,  is  characteristic  of 
man  only.  Aninuds,  not  bein  ;  conscious  of  the  future,  and  satisfied 
with  what  they  have  for  tlie  moment,  are  possessed  of  the  first 
two  Instincts,  but  have  no  vlll  to  more.  Only  man  wants  more 
than  he  needs. 

The  world  of  man  has  be<n  made  possible  by  the  threefold  ex- 
tension of  his  personality;  fir  st.  by  his  physical  or  biological  exten- 
sion, which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  civilization;  second,  by 
the  exF>ansion  of  his  mind,  v  hlch  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
culture;  and,  third,  by  the  e:  rpanslon  of  his  will  which  created  for 
him  his  social,  economic  and  political  fabric.  The  basic  difference 
between  man  and  animal  ii  that  the  •  former  has  the  ability  to 
create  tools,  while  the  latter  has  not.  Animals  do  not  make  tools. 
Man's  tool-making  ability  is  a  compensation  for  his  natural  weak- 
ness. He  is  the  weakest  ot  iill  higher  animals,  not  only  as  far  as 
his  senses,  but  as  far  as  his  limbs  are  concerned.  The  btill  moose 
has  a  greater  audibility  and  t  he  eagle  a  greater  visibility  than  man. 
The  reindeer  and  the  ostrich  can  outrun  him  Just  as  fish  can  out- 
swim  him.  Plnally,  man  li  earthbound  becaxise  of  the  lack  of 
wings,  and  is  helpless  in  the  struggle  with  higher  animals  because 
of  his  weak  hands.  Howevei ,  by  his  tool-making  skill  and  by  his 
ability  to  create  implements  instnmients,  and  apparatus  he  can- 
not only  overcome  the  hlghei  animal,  but  he  can  perform  ftinctions 
for  which  nature  has  not  equipped  him. 

Through  the  development  af  transportation  he  extended  his  legs. 
Through  the  perfection  of  "adio  and  telephone  he  has  extended 
his  ears.  Through  the  Inveiition  of  the  microscope  and  telescope 
he  has  extended  his  vision.  Through  the  development  of  ship- 
ping he  can  outswlm  any  flih,  and  through  the  creation  of  avia- 
tion he  has,  so  to  speak,  grafted  wings  upon  himself,  and  can 
outfly  any  bird.  In  short,  through  the  extension  of  all  the  five 
senpes — hearmg.  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling — he  has  been 

lal  ph3rsique  and  matters  of  nature. 
ises,  through  the  perfection  of  tools, 
las  resulted  in  the  creation  of  clvlll- 
ilons  of  nature  he  created  art;  to  pro- 
long his  memory  he  invented  writing  and  printing;  to  find  his  way 
to  nature  he  created  principles  of  mathematics  and  science.  Cul- 
ture is  thus  an  extension  of  [the  mind,  as  civilization  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  body.  The  expamslcn  of  his  will,  to  the  will  to  possess 
more,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  his  economic  creativeness,  is  a 
double-edged  sword  in  the  Istruggle  for  his  existence.  This  un- 
curbed expansion  of  the  will,  the  will  to  possess  more,  resultmg 
in  the  vast  accumulation  of  \^ealth  by  individuals,  is  the  cause  of  aU 
wars,  rebellions,  revolutlonsJ  and  other  economic  upheavals.  The 
Win  to  possess  more  is  thuslone  of  the  sources  of  man's  brutality 


enabled  to  outgrow  his 
The  extension  of  the  five 
machinery,  and  equipment, 
zatlon.     To  retato  his  impr 


and  cruelty,  and  is  more 
will  to  life,  or  the  will  to 
more  draws  from  two 

The  will  to  more  draws 
of  the  future,  from  his  glf 
physlclal  will.     Hence  the 


rerful  and  more  unyielding  than  the 

actuate  one's  self,  because  this  will  to 
-the  physical  and  the  spiritual, 
man's  vision,  from  his  consciousness 

for  abstractions,  as  well  as  from  his 
Phenomenon  that  rich  men  who  lose 
their  fortune,  or  part  of  tt  elr  fortune,  commit  suicide,  although 
they  are  still  very  far  from  Ihe  poorhouse.  Tb  preserve  his  wealth 
man  would  transgress  all  b^tindaries  of  law  and  decency,  and  re- 
sort to  means  which  are  degrading  and  debasing.     It   is  for  this 

spirit  have  united  to  curb  the  will  t« 
more.  Religion,  politics,  etlilcs,  law,  and  the  state  are  vying  with 
one  another  to  bmlt  the  sp  lere  of  that  will.  For  the  sake  of  Its 
own  existence  the  state  mu  ft  curb  the  will  to  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  group  of  lnc|ivlduals.     The  law  by  delimiting  this 
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sphere  of  the  right  of  the  Individual  is  already  curbing  the  will  to 
possess  more.  All  postulates  cf  social  Justice  arise  out  of  a  vehe- 
ment negative  attitude  to  the  will  to  more.  All  true  ethics  leaches 
man  not  to  exploit  his  fellow  men,  and  tries  to  impose  limitations 
upon  his  will  to  more.  The  basic  religious  document  of  civilized 
humanity,  the  Decalogue,  is  dedicated  to  the  delimiting  and  ctirblng 
of  the  will  to  more.  Without  these  forces  trying  to  bend  and  con- 
trol the  will  to  more,  the  life  of  man  would  differ  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Jungle,  and  man  would  reduce  his  fellow  men  to  a  beast 
of  burden  or  to  a  part  of  nature. 

In  the  Jungle  the  rule  of  unregulated  freedom  prevails.  Animals 
can  roam  as  they  please  and  move  about  unhindered.  It  is  the 
perfect  order  of  laissez  falre.  The  result  is  that  the  mighty  devour 
the  weak,  and  its  order  of  life  is  might  makes  right.  Instinctive 
brute  force  rules.  This  Jungle  nile  when  applied  to  human  society 
manifests  Itself  in  two  forms:  First,  In  the  unregulated  freedom  of 
the  laissez  falre,  an  order  In  which  the  economically  powerful  may 
devour  the  economically  weak;  or.  second,  when  the  king  of  the 
Jxmgle  has  imposed  his  will  upon  the  other  creatures  and  made 
himself  dictator,  thus  regulating  the  rule  of  force.  This  regulated 
rule  of  force  of  the  Jimgle  when  applied  to  organized  society  is 
fascism — either  right  or  left  fascism.  In  the  Fascist  state,  like  in 
the  Jungle,  when  the  lion  or  the  tiger  asserts  his  will,  the  dictator 
imposes  his  will  upon  his  fellow  men  without  regard  to  their  desire, 
wishes,  ideas,  or  welfare.  If  Jungle  chaos  Is  laiasea  falre,  Jungle 
order  in  the  state  is  dictatorship. 

There  could  possibly  be  no  objection  to  either  the  lalsscz  falre 
order  of  things,  or  to  dictatorship,  if  man  were  only  a  part  of 
nature  and  nothing  more,  like  the  tiger,  lion,  or  any  other  feroclotis 
animal.  But  man  is  more  than  a  part  of  nature;  he  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  two  worlds — the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  both  and  governed  by  both.  Such  is  not  only  the  dictum 
of  all  true  religions  and  philosophy,  particularly  of  Biblical  religion. 
In  which  naan  appears  as  the  crown  of  creation  and  is  God's  mam 
care  and  concern,  but  it  is  the  dictum  of  our  own  experience 
of  our  own  recognition.  If  man  were  only  a  part  of  nature,  he 
would  be  as  tinproductive  as  the  animal.  Animals  have  no  mathe- 
matics, have  no  science,  have  no  religion,  have  no  law,  have  no 
ethics,  because  they  are  not  spiritual  beings.  These  creations  of 
the  spirit  could  only  emanate  from  spiritual  beings,  consequently 
man  cannot  be  said  to  be  Just  a  part  of  nature  and  entitled  to  ttoi 
same  rule  as  the  Jungle.  The  law  by  which  he  lives  must  be  a 
himian  law  and  not  a  Jungle  law. 

No  other  spirltufl  force  In  history  has  dedicated  Itself  to  a  greater    i 
and  more   bitter  struggle   against  the   will   to  more,   than   the  two 
Biblical  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity.     These  two   religions    , 
are  anthropocentric  in  character,  visualizing  man  as  a  center  of  all   ] 
things  and  as  a  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  universe.    In   i 
these  two  religions  man  appears  as  the  crown  of  creation,  as  the 
object  of  God's  Interest  and  care.    God  is  not  Interested  in  oxen  or 
sheep,  in  tigers  or  leopards;   he  Is  Interested  In   man   exclusively, 
because  man  alone  has  the  spark  of  the  divine  Spirit.     God,  the 
sovirce  of  all  goodness,  wants  man  to  be  good,  and  His  greatest  mes- 
sage to  man  Is :  To  be  good,  to  be  Just,  to  be  righteous  to  his  fellow 
men.    This  anthropocentric  world  concept  spells  human  rights.    All 
other  religions  of  antiquity  have  been  cosmocentrlc  or  naturalistic 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  have  either  belittled  the  importance  of 
man.  as  was  the  case  In  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism.     Or  they  have 
takon  an  Indifferent  attitude  to  him,  as  was  the  case  with  the  reli- 
gions of  classical  antlqiilty.     The  negative  attitude  to  man  in  the 
East  has  resulted  In  the  caste  system  culminating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  untouchability,  which  Is  only  an  application  of  the  Jungle 
rule  that  might  makes  right.    The  indifferent  attitude  to  man  in  the 
West  has  resulted  in  slavery.     If  man   is  not  the  most  Important 
phenomenon  in  the  cosmos  and  is  only  a  part  of  natiaie,  he  must  be 
subjoct  to  natvire's  rule  exclusively,  and  nature's  rule  is  Jungle  rule 
In  one  form  or  another.    This  cosmocentrlc  world  picture  q)eU8 
property    rights.     Both    untouchability    and    slavery    are    forms    of 
Jungle  rule.    What  a  depraving  force  slavery  Is  we  all  know.    It  was 
only  recently  abolished  in  this  country.     But  what  untouchability 
Signifies,  as  a  system  of  cruelty  to  man,  you  may  guess  from  the  fact 
that  the  untouchable  Is  not  permitted  to  drink  water  from  the 
spring,  but  mtist  drink  It  from  the  sewer.    The  spiritual  father  of 
fascism  in  the  Western  World.  Friedrlch  Nietzsche,  in  singing  the 
praise    of    his    superman,    tacitly    approves    the    law    governing    the 
untouchables.     The  rule  of  might  makes  right  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  cosmocentrlc  world   picture  with   its  universalism,  pessimism, 
defeatism,  and  fatalism.     In  cosmocentrlc  philosophy  there  Is  no 
hope  for  man  as  a  spiritual  being.    Man  is  Just  a  part  of  nattire's 
fabric,  and  must  be  governed  not  only  by  its  laws  but  also  by  its 
rules  and  whims.     The  cosmocentrlc  theory  of  life  says  nature  first 
and   man   afterward,   because   he   is   only   an    insignificant   part   of 
nature.     The  right  of  nature  precedes  the  right  of  man.    Property 
being  dead,  nature  precedes  human  rights. 

Nature  is  coit^sed  of  four  parts;  Inanimate  nature,  which  is 
dead  nature,  our  Mother  Earth.  In  Its  bowels  it  contains  gold, 
uilver.  platinum,  copper,  iron.  oil.  coal,  etc.  It  represents  our 
natural  resources.  It  stands  for  material  wealth,  property  rights. 
Second,  vegetation,  plant  and  flower  nature,  which  is  pKjetic  nature. 
Third,  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  their  melodious  and  mellifluous 
songs  pealing  from  their  throats,  which  Is  Idyllic  and  lyric  nature; 
and.  fourth,  Jvingle  nature,  which  is  animal  nature.  Here  the  strong 
eat  the  weak.  Might  is  right.  Instinctive  brute  force  rules.  The 
daesical  order  Is  laissez  falre— leave  everything  alone. 


It  was  against  these  sinister  forces  and  doctrines  of  man's  position 
in  Jimgle  nature  that  Biblical  religiosity,  with  its  lofty  anthropo- 
centric world-concept,  arose  in  reljelllon  and  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holiness  and  the  digrdty  of  man.  of  his  spirituality, 
and  of  his  special  position  in  the  cosmos.  It  proclaimed  the  doJ- 
trlne  that  man  as  a  spiritual  being  can  never  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
but  only  an  end  in  himself,  and  must  not  be  exploited  or  oppressed. 
Thus,  it  preached  the  gospel  that  hviman  rights  precede  property 
nghu.  It  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God.  because  He  created  them  all.  He  is  their  conunon  Father  and 
Judge.  It  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  man  Is  equal  before  the 
law  and  before  the  state.  Just  as  he  is  equal  tjefore  Ood.  It  was 
out  of  this  religious  democracy  that  political  and  Jurldic  democracy 
grew.  The  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  before  the  law.  and 
before  the  state,  and  the  right  of  all  men  to  life.  Uberty.  and  to 
the  pursuit  cf  liapplness  Is  not  compatible  with  either  social. 
political,  or  economic  oppression.     | Applause.) 

Tlie  two  Biblical  religions  make  man  so  important  that  In  the  Ok! 
Testament — Exodus.  33 — Moses  causes  God  to  change  His  wUl  and 
decree,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus,  becomes 
the  Son  of  Ood.  The  New  Testament,  far  from  being  a  denial  of 
the  Old.  only  magnifies  and  totenslfies  the  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  respect  to  man.  Whatever  the  theological  differ- 
ence of  both  religions,  they  agree  upon  the  basic  doctrine — ^that 
man.  being  the  most  Important  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  is  not 
a  part  of  nature  only,  and  that  his  mission  on  earth  Is  to  walk 
the  path  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  Justice,  and  thus  malce  tba 
attributes  of  Ood  his  guide  in  life. 

The  Son  of  Man.  who  became  the  Son  of  Ood.  Is  the  Redeemer, 
the  Messiah,  the  harbinger  of  hope,  and  the  Great  Comforter.  He 
Is  opposed  by  the  figure  of  Caesar.  Caesar  spells  despotism,  cruek/. 
cheapening  of  human  life,  human  degradation,  and  the  reducing 
of  man  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  surely  no  coincidence  that 
Christianity  arose  at  the  time  when  Roman  Caesarism  was  running 
wild,  transforming  the  world  of  man  into  a  valley  of  tears,  attempt- 
ing to  perpetuate  misery  and  suffering,  and  making  human  life 
almost  meaningless.  There  is  no  more  dramatic  meeting  m  all  the 
world's  history  than  that  of  Pilate  and  Jesus.  In  that  fateful  meet- 
ing, where  the  Saviour  said  to  Pilate.  "Give  unto  Caesar  that  which 
belongs  to  Caesar,  and  give  unto  God  that  which  belongs  to  Ood." 
the  struggle  of  anthropocentrlcism,  or  himian  rights,  challenged 
cosmoccntriclsm,  or  property  rights.  Caesarism  and  Messlanlsm 
faced  each  other  and  announced  their  determination  to  oppose  ons 
another  for  all  future  days  until  a  day  after  eternity.  Pilate,  speak- 
ing for  Roman  Caesar,  represented  materialism,  brute  force,  totali- 
tarianism, dictatorship,  and  property  rights.  Jesus,  speaking  for 
the  Spirit,  represented  goodness.  Justice,  liberty,  freedom,  and 
human  rights.  This  struggle  between  Caesarism  and  Messlanlsm  is 
now  going  on  the  world  over.     [Applause.] 

If  Biblical  religiosity,  dedicated  to  a  llfe-and-death  struggle 
against  the  will  to  possess  more,  has  partly  failed  in  Its  mission. 
It  Is  primarily  due  to  the  medieval  church,  which.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  fight  Caesarism  and  all  that  it  stood  for,  has  made  peace 
with  him,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  medieval  Christianity  has  made 
peace  with  the  diluted  Hellenism  and  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Rome  long  after  physical  Rome  was  destroyed.  As  a  result 
of  these  developments,  the  medieval  church,  instead  of  fighting  the 
will  to  possess  more,  became  itself  the  very  embodiment  of  that 
will,  for  it  attempted  to  hold  both  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
To  do  so,  it  had  to  ally  itself  with  sinister  forces,  to  make  all  sorts 
of  political  deals,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  compatible  with  true 
religion.  But.  after  centuries  of  medieval  darkness,  western  hu- 
manity found  Its  way  back  to  the  original  sources  at  religion  and 
culture  throxigh  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance. 

With  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible,  through  the  Reframatkm 
and  its  translation  into  German  and  English,  and  through  tba 
rediscovery  of  Socrates  and  Plato  by  the  Renaissance,  man  was 
rediscovered.  In  the  Dark  Ages  man — individual  man — meant 
nothing.  He  had  no  rights,  he  had  no  claims,  he  bad  no  dignity, 
nor  any  aspirations,  ideals,  or  visions.  For  almost  1.000  years, 
from  the  destruction  of  Rome  up  to  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance,  man  vanished  completely  from  the  picture.  He  re- 
appears again  with  these  two  great  world  histcric  movements. 
Jacob  Burckhardt,  the  great  historian  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
states  that  Its  greatest  deed  was  the  rediscovery  of  man.  as  a 
spiritual  being,  and  as  a  world  unto  himself.  This  redlBcovcry  re- 
sulted in  the  new  plastic  art  that  was  dedicated  to  man  exclu- 
sively. The  great  Dante  appeared  with  his  powerful  Divine  Com- 
edy. Petrarch.  Boccaccio,  and  the  magnificent  sculptors  and  painters 
of  the  Renaissance.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael. 
They  painted  hiiman  figures  in  contradistinction  to  the  artists  at 
the  Orient,  who  had  produced  still  nature.  In  the  CWient.  where 
human  life  Is  cheap  and  valueless,  there  is  no  art  with  man  as  a 
center.  But  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  is  exclusively  human,  be- 
cause man  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Protestant 
Reformation,  too.  has  rediscovered  man.  Martin  Luther  is  ths 
first  great  religious  figure  in  the  Germanic  world  who  is  oonoemcd 
with  man  and  who  is  worried  about  the  Individual  and  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  This  U  also  true  of  Melanchthon.  ZwinglL  Erasmus. 
Kant,  Goethe.  Beethoven.  This  era  of  enlightenment  brought 
forth  such  great  intellectual  geniuses  as  Galileo,  CopemlcuB.  Kep- 
ler. Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoai.  who  thought  in  terms  of  mathe- 
matical formulas  and  developed  the  sciences  of  mathematics. 
phyaics.  aJgcbra,  geometry,  that  paved  the  way  for  the  development 
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mnA  perfection  of  the  mThlne  age  by  fertilizing  the  aoll  of 
Invention,  a  century  later.  In  England  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  actually  coincides  with  the  Magna  Carta,  the  flrst 
primitive  document  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  man.  And  at  the 
height  of  the  Reformation  In  England  the  famous  English  poor  law 
was  enacted,  providing  for  the  economic  relief  of  those  in  distress 
and  need.  Western  history  since  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
sance Is  a  history  of  one  uninterrupted  striiggle,  of  all  forces  of 
the  spirit  against  the  will  to  more.  It  Is  a  history  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  emancipation  of  man.  At  times  this 
process  was  interrupted  by  certain  reactions,  but  still  it  went  on. 
after  overcoming  these  reactions — often  in  a  more  lively  tempo. 

Hxiinanism  is  the  name  of  the  great  cultural  movement  given 
by  history  to  the  anthropocentrlc  tendencies  which  developed 
tn  the  western  world  since  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
sance. With  the  rise  of  humanism  there  develop>ed  new  tendencies 
In  Jurisprudence,  economics,  and  politics,  and  culminated  later 
In  the  phenomenon  called  enlightenment,  which  dominated 
the  entire  eighteenth  century.  But  man  as  a  source  of  all 
certainty,  of  all  Intellectual  axrthortty,  and  as  a  source  of  every- 
thing In  phllosoohv.  science,  and  other  branches  of  culture  was 
esUbliahed  in  the  French  Renaissance  by  the  brilliant  philosopher 
Descartes,  who  has  svmimed  up  the  greatest  philosophic  truth  of  all 
times:  "I  think,  hence  I  am."  thereby  making  human  thought  the 
source  of  all  positive  knowledge.  There  Is  a  direct  development 
from  Descartes  to  the  enlightenment  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  his  gospel  of  the  rights  of  man.  All  the  trends,  cur- 
rents, and  ideas  of  that  movement  have  had  but  one  objective  and 
one  goal,  to  emancipate  man  from  the  shackles  ot  political,  eco- 
nomical, social.  Juridical,  and  ecclesiastical  despotism.  The  real 
significance  against  the  struggle  of  so-called  Popery  in  England 
was  a  rebellion  against  ancient  Rome  ezpreasing  Itself  In  desfratism, 
autocracy,  and  political  absolutism,  and  Its  will  to  possess  more, 
with  which  the  medieval  church  was  permeated. 

Most  modem  historians  agree  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient  Roman  law  In 
fVance.  with  Its  attending  cruritles.  brutalities,  and  barbarism. 
The  powerful  attonpt'^  made  to  emancipate  man.  Eoeially,  eco- 
nomically,    and    politically,    led    to    the    actual     dissolution    of 


clearly  be  seen  from  the  child-labor  bill  Introduced  tn  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  in  1815  by  Robert  Owen. 

The  bill  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  10  In 
textile  factories  and  permitted  no  more  than  10 Hj  hours  of  work 
for  anyone  under  the  age  of  |l8.  The  bill  was  considered  revolu- 
tionary. The  then  master  ot  the  political  destinies  In  England, 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  hlmsalf  a  manufacturer,  caused  It  to  be 
postponed  because  it  was  nojt  compatible  with  his  own  interests. 
In  1818  it  was  reintroduced  atd  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Lords,  pne  year  later  the  bill  finally  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parlliment.  However,  It  was  so  modified, 
crippled,  and  emasculated  thit  It  became  meaningless.  It  apjpllecl 
<mly  to  cotton,  and  not  to  tfxtiles.  It  allowed  12  hours  of  work, 
and  the  age  limit  of  a  child  Was  fixed  in  the  bill  as  9  and  not  10. 
After  the  age  of  9  a  child  coiid  work  in  the  factory  15  to  18  hours 
a  day. 

It  was  this  shameful  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital  and  the 
reducing  of  man  to  a  machln :,  making  human  beings  slaves  of  the 
machine,  that  stimulated  an<  called  forth  the  powerful  socialistic 
and  communistic  movement!  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  enslavement  of  man  In  the  prelndvistrlal  era  was  carried  out 
In  the  name  of  the  despot,  w'  lo  was  8ui)po8ed  to  rule  by  the  grace 
of  God.  The  industrial  er  slavement  through  the  nineteenth 
centviry  was  carried  out  In  tbe  name  of  that  infamous  economic 
and  political  dogma,  laissez  falre.  a  principle  Invented  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days,  when  tie  despotic  and  corrupt  government 
under  Loviis  XV  held  sway.  fThe  middle  class  hated  that  govern- 
ment and  resented  their  Interference  In  any  sphere  of  life.  The 
representatives  of  that  mlddl*  class  pleaded  with  that  government 
to  leave  them  alone.  "L&ssez  faire",  they  cried — "Leave  us 
alone!"  With  the  ushering  in  of  the  Industrial  era,  this  almost 
forgotten  principle  was  reinttoduced  by  the  captains  of  Industry 
to  liable  them  to  exploit  the  masses  shamelessly.  Their  slogan, 
too.  was  a  mlnimiim  of  gcvernment — "Laissez  falre",  they  de- 
manded; "Leave  us  alone."  In  this  cry  they  were  reinforced  by 
the  Manchester  school  of  pclltlca.1  philosophy,  and  such  men  as 
Adara  Smith,  Jeremy  Benth  am,  David  Ricardo,  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus.  and  John  Stuart  Ml  lis.  who  fought  for  the  philosophy  of 


legitimism — the  king's  rule  by  the  grace  of  God.    Under  legitimism,   I   the  economic  jungle,  the  prlj  iclple  of  laissez  falre — "leave  business 


the  country  was  considered  the  personal  estate  of  the  king,  and 
not  the  property  of  the  nation  The  king  was  identical  with  the 
state  and  not  the  nation.  l/ouis  XTV  expressed  it  in  the  formula 
"L'etat  e'est  moi" — "I  am  the  state,"  Republicanism  as  a  form 
of  government,  and  its  corollary,  democracy,  and  all  that  goes  with 
It.  are  the  direct  resxUts  of  the  humanistic  movement,  in  the  last 
few  hundred  years. 

The  political  emaneipathn  of  man  stimulated  by  such  eminent 
anthropocentrlc  scholars  who  loved  their  fellow  man.  as  Mon- 
te«quleu.  who  foueht  for  parliamentary  constitutional  government 
In  France,  Rouseeaii.  who  in  his  great  book,  the  Social  Contract, 
destroyed  the  principles  upon  which  the  divine  right  of  kings 
existed,  and  battled  for  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  representatives,  and  Voltaire  who  pilloried  smd  excoriated  the 
cosmocentrlcLsm  of  the  chxirch  instead  of  l>attling  for  human 
rights,  later  followed  by  the  great  American  patriots  and  pioneers 
who  fought  for  human  rights,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  Thomas  Payne, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madison,  and  George  Washington.  These 
men  brought  about  the  French  and  American  revolutions,  which 
overthrew  feudalism  and  legitimism,  and  cleared  the  way  for  re- 
publican and  democratic  government,  thereby  necessitating  an 
economic  reorientation  which  found  its  expression  in  many  new 
•chcoU  of  economic  thought  tn  Prance.  England,  Germany,  and 
America.  They  finally  culminated  In  the  one  or  the  other  forms 
<tf  socialism.  All  these  new  schools  of  economic  thought  stressed 
economic  democracy  versus  plutocracy,  and  man's  rights  vennis 
property  rights.  If  living  man  and  not  dead  nature  is  the  center 
of  things  in  life,  the  conclusion  Is  inescapable,  that  human  rights 
must  precede  property  rights;  in  short,  that  living  man  has  more 
tights  than  dead  nature.     [Applause.) 

When  feudalism  and  legitimism  were  destroyed  by  the  mighty 
revolutions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  agricultural 
slavery  was  abolished,  the  western  world  was  about  to  experience 
the  economic  ideal  of  the  Bible,  "every  man  shall  dwell  In  his  own 
Vineyard,"  for  the  enslaving  feudal  law  was  no  more.  But  no 
sooner  was  feudalism  overthrown  and  agricultural  slavery  ended, 
than  the  machine  age  began  and  Introduced  industrial  slavery.  By 
the  time  feudalism  as  a  primary  economic  force  was  destroyed,  the 
villager  was  »o  impoverished  that  the  city,  with  its  industrial  op- 
portiinities.  looked  to  him  like  the  promised  land,  and  he  soon 
exchanged  It  for  the  factory.  The  landed  gentry  was  unable  to 
halt  this  process  because  it  could  not  answer  the  challenge  of  the 
new  rising  economic  force,  called  capitalism,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  Industrial  plutocracy.  The  factory  offered  a  full 
year's  work,  while  th:?  farm  only  offered  6  months'  employment. 
For  this  reason  the  factory  In  the  city  attracted  the  farmer  with 
a  magnetic  force  and  within  a  short  time  the  entire  landscape 
underwent  a  radical  change.  Innumerable  villages  were  deserted 
and  the  city  slum  was  bom.  This  process  Is  best  described  in 
Oliver  Goldsmiths  famous  poem,  "nie  Deserted  Village — "HI  fares 
the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  the  prey,  where  wealth  accumulates  and 
nwn  decay."  In  the  city  the  farmer  found,  not  the  promised  land. 
but  the  unexpected  slum.  Escaping  starvation  and  misery  In  the 
Tillage,  hf  frund  slavery  anri  squalor  In  the  city.  How  this  new 
slavery  aflectcd  the  life  of  the  people,  the  life  of  the  masses,  can 


alone."  They  established  tike  theoi-y  that  the  government  waa 
there  only  to  prevent  crime  ind  had  no  right  to  Interfere  In  any 
other  sphere  of  the  activities  of  the  citizens,  especially  not  in  the 
economic  and  social  sphere.  So  dognnatic  became  that  principle 
that  when  the  Public  Healtl:  Act  was  introduced  In  the  English 
Parliament  in  1848  and.  in  apite  of  strong  opposition,  was  passed 
as  a  result  of  the  actlvltlei  of  the  commission  revealing  most 
appalling  unsanitary  conditio  ns  In  most  of  the  big  English  cities, 
the  Economists,  a  periodical  which  represented  a  view  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  laissez  falre  principle,  also  opposed  it  on  the  grovmd 
that  it  was  an  interference' of  government  with  business.  Tho 
prevalence  of  the  laisspz  falte  principle  for  many  decades  made 
the  development  of  Industrial  monopolies  and  economic  imperial- 
ism possible  and  led  to  a  <^omplete  enslavement  of  the  masses, 
with  Its  attending  phenomenk — poverty.  Ignorance,  slums  breeding 
disease,  and  crime.  It  is  ni^  blind  chance  that  the  debasement 
and  degradation  of  man  by  industrial  lords  coincides  with  the  rise 
of  cosmocentricism,  materialism,  and  naturalism,  ciilmlnatlng  In 
the  sanctlflcatlon  of  propcrtr  rights,  throughout  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Tne  anthropocentrlc  world  picture  waa 
again  replaced  by  a  cosmocintrlc  world  concept,  with  the  usual 
result,  that  property  rights  were  stressed  and  the  representatives 
of  human  rights  were  decrieo  as  radicals  and  revolutionaries. 

Just  as  man  disappeared '  from  view  throughout  a  thousand 
years  of  the  dark  Middle  A^s,  so  he  has  dlsapipeared  from  view, 
since  indiistrlalism  reached  Its  highest  peak,  in  the  development 
of  the  great  Industrial  and  l^ancial  combines. 

The  combines,  mcnopolles,  trusts,  and  corporations  are  doing  to 
man  today  what  feudalism  idld  to  him  in  the  Middle  Ages — ex- 
ploiting him  by  reducing  hlhi  as  a  means  to  an  end  only,  com- 
mercializing him  as  a  tool  of  the  machine.  In  Rxissia  if  a  human 
being  kills  his  fellow  man  tl^e  maximum  penalty  he  receives  is  10 
years,  but  If  a  human  being  destroys  a  machine  he  is  shot.  Thus 
the  machine  has  become  kldg,  representing  property  rights,  while 
the  human  being  has  becom^the  machine's  economic  slave. 

With  this  debasement  of  hian  goes  the  degradation  of  science. 
It  Is  today  the  servant  of  Industry,  J\jBt  as  philosophy  was  the 
handmaid  of  theology  in  t*e  Middle  Ages.  Pure  science  is  no 
longer  an  ideal  worth  the  feflorts  of  nuin's  life,  but  it  is  only 
valuable  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  Industry,  which 
In  turn  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  a  select  few  at  the  expense 
of  many.  The  moment  the  treat  physicist  or  chemiiit  appears,  he 
is  captured  by  the  Interests^  and  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
science  only  as  applied  to  indlustry.  If  these  processes  will  continue 
much  longer,  modem  sclcncel  will  go  the  way  of  Greek,  philosophy 
tn  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Just  as  medlevsd  theology 
used  Arlstcle  to  prove  Its  dotmas  and  doctrines,  so  an  Einstein  or 
Michelson  may  be  used  one  [day  by  capitalistic  Industry  to  prove 
its  social  and  economic  contentions.  This  will  to  possess  m.ore, 
as  it  expresses  itself  today  In  the  transactions  of  capitalistic  indus- 
try, has  created  a  one-sided  falue  of  life.    And  what  is  this  value? 

more    power,    more    influence — more. 
Ito  possess  more.     [Applause.] 

Eveiything  becomes  subotllnate  to  these  primary  aspiration*, 
to  which  tliere  is  neither  la  jic  nor  Jixstice.     Modern  astronomers 
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speak  of  an  expanding  unlvesve.  Whether  the  universe  Is  expand- 
ing or  not  cannot  be  proved  scientifically;  it  Is  still  a  hypothesis; 
but  that  the  will  to  possess  more  In  the  form  of  corporations, 
trusts,  and  combines  Is  constantly  expanding  to  the  advantage  of 
the  few  and  to  the  detriment  of  many.  The  corporation  or  the 
Jurldic  pei-son,  as  the  courts  have  defined  the  corporation,  has 
enabled  a  few  to  expand  the  will  to  possess  more  to  dazzling  depth 
and  amazing  heights.  This  Jurldic  person  called  "corporation"  has 
rights  and  duties  of  Its  own  which  are  not  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  original  members  thereof.  Consequently  the  corporation  Is 
only  a  magnified  will  to  possess  more;  but,  on  the  other  himd. 
it  is  not  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  subject  of  the  simple 
will  to  possess  more.  The  corporation  has  no  human  sympathies, 
no  compassion,  no  mercy,  and  no  ethical  consciousness  and  no 
conscience.  It  is  an  economic  Frankenstein  driven  by  the  one 
powerful  instinctive  force — ^to  acquire  more,  to  grab  more,  and  to 
get  hold  of  more.  And  the  process  of  this  expansion  is  compa- 
rable to  the  hot  lava  of  a  volcano,  that  destroys  everything  In  Its 
wake.  The  corporation  \b  not  an  invention  of  religion  or  ethics; 
It  is  not  an  emanation  of  the  anthropocentrlc  world  picture  of 
Christianity,  but  of  the  cosmocentrlc  world  concept  of  ancient 
Rome. 

The  term  In  ancient  Roman  law  corresponding  to  the  modem 
corporation  Is  collegium,  universlta,  or  corpus.     As  a  rule.   It  Is 
called  coUeglvim.     This  collegium  remained  in  existence,  although 
all  Its  original  members  were  changed.     Like  the  modem  corp>ora- 
tion.   it   was  governed   by   its   own   bylaws,  and,   like  the   modem 
corporation,  there  was  in  the  Roman  collegium  a  complete  separa- 
tion In  law,  between  the  right  of  that  collegium  as  a  body  and 
those  of  Its  individual  members.    It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that 
the  Roman  conception  of  the  corporation  was  kept  alive  mainly 
by  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  organic  parts  of  the  medieval  church, 
which  was  overwhelmed  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  whose 
laws   were   Inspired   by  the   motive   of   might   makes   right.     The 
original  Roman   terms  for  corporation,   collegium,   or  vmiversitas, 
having  been  adopted  later  by  religious,  ecclesiastical,  scholastic,  and 
charitable   groupw  and    societies,    the   Ernglish   lawyers   during   the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  upon  coming  in  con- 
tact  with   societies   and    groups   of    the    above-mentioned    natxire, 
adopted  the  original  Roman  name  corpus,  for  corporation.     The 
origin   of   the   corporation   of    England   coincides    with   England's 
rise  to  an  econcanlc  power  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  corporation  is  a   magnified   will   to   possess  more   and   the 
most  powerful  Instrumentality  in  the  accxmaulation  of  wealth  In 
the  hands  of  few.     Its  Interests  are  represented  by  lawyers  who 
learn  to  think  and  do  things  only  In  terms  of  corporations.     In 
the  cause  of  their  activities  the  corporation  lawyer  looks  at  the 
world  around  him  only  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  corporation 
and  its  Interests.    In  days  gone  by.  when  the  economic  forces  in 
America  determined  political  processes,  the  political  powers  would 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  them  by  corpo- 
rations, by  appointing  corporation  lawyers  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  according  to  the  Constitution,  was  to  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction only,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 
Congress  shall  make.     As  a  result  of  this  development  we  see  a 
court  with  appellate  Jurisdiction  usurp  the  power  of  the  legislative 
ard  executive  branches  of  the  Government,     The  people  elect  legis- 
lators to  make  laws  and   a  Prefldent  to   administer   these   laws, 
but   then   comes   the   Supreme   Court,    whose    members   are   only 
Piesidential  appointees,  and  void  all  that  was  voted  for  by  the 
people.     The  result  Is  that  America,  instead  of  being  a  democracy, 
ruled  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  has  slowly  been  turned  into  a 
nomocracy;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  government  ruled  by  a  rigid 
and  almost  Immutable  law,  In  whose  shaping  the  people  have  no 
part  and  In  whose  development  the  people  have  no  Infiuence.    The 
ancient  Greek  term  "nomas"  signifies  the  static,  rigid,  and  almost 
Immutable    law.    In    contradistinction    to    thesis,    which    was    the 
dynamic  and  living  law.  subject  to  change  and  develcqpment  and 
independent  of  vested  interests.    Nomocracy,  or  the  rule  of  rigid 
law   la  the  end  of  all  democracy.     For  in  the  nomocratic  system  of 
government  not  the  wiU  of  the  majority  is  the  source  of  law  but 
dead  legal  formalism,  developed  by  vested  interests  of  the  corpo- 
rations and  their  lawyers,  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  country 
and  its  people.     Nomocracy  In  ancient  as  in  modern  times  is  the 
emanation   of    cosmocentricism,    naturalism,    and    similar    sinister 
philoEophlea.  which  are  rather  medieval  In  character. 

Ancient  man  thought  in  mythological  and  theological  terms. 
Man  of  the  Middle  Ages  thought  In  mathematical  terms — Des- 
cartes. Spinoza.  Kepler.  Eighteenth  century  man  thought  in  criti- 
cal terms — ^Kant's  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason — and 
modem  man  thinks  in  sociological  terms.  The  Supreme  Court 
Jurisprudence  is  archaic,  because  It  is  theological,  formalistic,  static 
and  the  Impression  it  gives  Is.  that  law  \s  not  here  to  serve  man. 
but  that  man  is  to  serve  the  law.  to  bow  before  the  dead  legal 
formula 

All  law  Is  either  dynamic  or  static,  either  nomos  or  thesis,  either 
dead  or  living  law.  either  legal  theology  or  ethics  reduced  to  the 
Juridlc  formula.  The  law  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  It  expressed  itself  In  Its  recent  antl  New  Deal  decisions  Is  static 
and  not  dynamic,  dead  and  not  living  law.  is  legal  theology  and 
not  Jurisprudence,  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  ethics.  In  those 
decisions  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  take  the  position  of 
the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  representatives  said  "the 
church  is  like  the  rock  in  the  ocean."  The  waters  come  and  go  but 
the  chim±  stands  forever.  Man  comes  and  goes  but  the  church 
Is  eternal,  and  therefore  the  church  is  there  not  to  serve  man.  but 


man  Is  there  to  serve  the  chtirch.  The  majority  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  antl  New  Deal  decisions  says  the  legal  for- 
mula is  eternal,  and  the  law  Is  not  here  to  serve  man.  but  man  Is 
here  to  serve  the  law.  No  matter  what  happens  In  life,  the  Judi- 
cial formula  stands  and  life  must  adjust  Itself  to  the  legal  formula. 
It  is  against  this  medieval  tendency  expressing  Itaelf  In  cosmo- 
centricism. property  rights,  naturalism,  and  the  debasement  of 
man.  that  the  great  spiritual  forces  of  our  time  have  risen  in 
rebellion,  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  naan  his  dignity,  his 
rights  and  his  f>ositlon  in  life — that  of  an  end  in  himself.  Des- 
tiny willed  it  that  these  spiritual  forces  to  restore  to  man  his 
rights  shall  originate  In  America.  This  great  American  civiliza- 
tion of  ours  must  be  considered  a  S3mthe8ls  of  Asia  and  E^irope. 
Asia  is  the  mother  of  all  religions,  Biurope  the  father  of  science 
and  philosophy,  and  America  the  child  of  both.  "And  the  child 
shall  lead  them"  was  already  predicted  by  the  mighty  prophet 
Isaiah.    That  prophecy  of  the  Bible  is  now  being  fulfilled. 

In  the  course  of  its  history.  America  has  experienced  three  great 
crises,  which  shocked  It  to  Its  very  foundation,  the  first  crisis  bring- 
ing to  the  fore  the  fateful  problem,  "Shall  America  be  free,  or  a 
dependency  of  a  foreign  nation?"  This  crisis  was  overcome  by  the 
heroic  deeds  and  leadership  of  George  Washington.  Seventy-two 
years  later  the  second  crisis  arose,  "Shall  slavery  continue  or  not?" 
It  was  solved  by  Lincoln.  He,  like  Abraham  of  old,  sacrificed  not 
his  son  but  himself  on  the  altar  of  human  freedom.  Seventy-two 
years  still  later,  in  1933,  a  third  crisis  shook  America  to  its  very 
foundation.  Then  another  great  leader  arose,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  to  give  man  a  New  Deal,  and  to  free  him  from  the 
shackles  of  plutocracy,  combines,  monopolies,  and  trusts  and  give 
him  a  minimum  of  economic  security.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Is,  indeed,  a  great  Biblical  figure,  for  what  Is  It  he  said  and  de- 
manded that  wasn't  preached  and  proposed  by  the  prophets  of  old: 
Micah.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Rosea,  and  Jesvis?  Is  it  not  the 
same  message  to  man,  social  Justice,  economic  Justice,  to  lessen 
man's  worries  and  to  give  him  peace  of  mind  at  all  times,  whether 
employed  or  out  of  work?  What  is  old-age  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  minimum  wages,  maximum  hoiurs,  collective  bar- 
gaining, abolition  of  child  labor,  and  security  for  flarmers,  if  not 
BlbUcal  Ideas?     [Applause.] 

To  carry  out  this  program,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  permeated  by  cosmocentrlc  decisions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  restored  to  the  p)eople.  Democratic  gov- 
ernment is  impossible  when  a  body,  not  elected  by  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  can  nullify  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  rep- 
resentatives, and  its  Chief  Magistrate.  I  say.  that  to  tum  the 
Supreme  Court  into  what  the  Constitution  meant  it  to  be  is  not  a 
mere  governmental  reform  but  is  a  greet  world  historic  deed.  For 
it  will  open  new  avenues  of  progress  and  will  help  to  make  human 
rights  supreme.  While  the  shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  now 
darkening  Europe,  a  progressive  democratic  America  must  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  courage  to  all  those  elements  In  the  Old 
World,  who  exhausted  themselves  In  warding  off  the  onslaughts 
of  all  sinister  forces  against  humanism.  The  courageous  attempt 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  weaken  the  citadel  erected  to  protect 
property  rights  as  against  hvunan  rights — that  is  to  say,  to  reduce 
the  Supreme  Court  to  what  the  Constitution  meant  It  to  be — ^la 
In  reality  a  continuation  of  the  process  begun  by  the  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance.  [Applause.]  European  fascism  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  has  Interrupted  this  process.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  disregarding  these  sinister  forces,  has  picked  up  the 
historical  thread  and  is  continuing  the  great  spiritual  movement 
known  as  humanism.  He  is  the  only  statesman  of  our  time  who. 
by  his  New  Deal  policies  culminating  in  the  reform  of  the  cosmo- 
centrlc attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  is  trying 
to  restore  to  man  his  rights,  without  bloodshed,  without  a  display 
of  brute  force,  and  without  deviating  one  Inch  from  the  count 
of  the  American  historical  process.      [Applause.] 

To  sum  it  up,  throughout  the  ages  we  see  two  opposing  an- 
tagonistic forces  in  perpetual  struggle  for  supremacy;  anthropocen- 
tricism  versxos  cosmocentricism;  idealism  versus  naturalism;  ethical 
law  versxw  Jungle  law;  regulated  freedom  versus  regulated  force; 
autocracy  In  all  Its  forms  versus  democracy;  and  human  rights 
versus  property  rights.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  between 
these  two  gigantic  forces  empires  were  destroyed,  civilizations 
perished,  and  nations  ground  into  dust.  We  now  face  this  tragic 
issue,  and  we  must  face  It  courageously  and  manftilly.  We  have 
got  to  ally  ourselves  either  with  the  forces  of  medievalism,  reac- 
tion, and  darkness  or  stand  squarely  for  humanism,  progress,  and 
enlightenment,  I,  for  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  duties  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  choose  to  ally  myself  with  the  leader 
of  the  Nation,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (appUussl.  who  stands 
for  human  rights,  for  progress,  and  for  Justice.  X  stand  loyally 
behind  him,  because  Justice  should  not  and  cannot  be  compro- 
mised. The  issue  is  property  rights  or  human  rights.  Does  might 
make  right  or  right  make  might?  Tou  either  stand  for  regulated 
force  or  regiUated  liberty.  We  cannot  bargain  with  human  rights, 
as  we  cannot  bargain  with  our  conscience.      [Applause.) 

Nothmg  is  more  symbolic  of  modem  corporation  oocmooentrtclsm 
than  the  Laocoon.  the  great  artistic  masterpiece  of  ancient  Greece 
In  the  Louvre  In  Paris,  showing  the  figure  of  a  father  and  two  son* 
being  crushed  to  death  by  a  great  python  snake.  As  the  snake  en- 
twines the  bodies  of  the  father  and  the  two  sons,  you  can  beliold 
the  pain,  agony,  and  suffering  undergone  by  these  three  human 
beings  as  life  is  crushed  out  of  them.  The  modem  cosmocentrlc 
corporation  is  comparable  to  the  python  snake,  in  the  Laocooo.  The 
of  our  people  are  being  exploited,  bled  white,  axul  crushed 
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toy  the  eorpomtlon.  m  the  father  mnd  the  two  sons  of  the  I*ocoon 
group  are  beinj?  crushed  by  the  python  snake.  The  modem  coano- 
eentrtc  corporation  Is  economically,  socially,  and  polltlcany  a  sinister 
force  whose  background  Is  a  cosmocentrlc.  naturalistic  world  pic- 
ture In  which  human  rights  are  subordinated  to  property  rights. 
It  la  Bgalnot  this  sinister  force,  which  deprives  man  of  his  birth- 
right by  enslaring  him  economically,  socially,  and  politically,  that 
the  twentieth  century  must  rebel  In  order  to  twlng  freedom  and 
happiness  Into  the  homes  of  the  American  people. 

If  we  continue  to  struggle,  to  battle,  and  to  legislate  for  human 
rights  In  order  to  enable  our  citizens  under  the  guiding  leadership 
of  that  great  Biblical,  patrlarchial.  and  patriotic  character.  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt,  to  put  Into  fruition  the  realization  and  Ideals  em- 
bodied in  human  rights  for  which  he  Is  battling,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  bring  about  In  our  Republic  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  thus  continue  to  dedicate  and  consecrate 
our  Nation  upon  the  altar  of  true  constitutional  democracy  that  it 
may  live  on  throughout  the  ages.     (Applause.) 
Mr.  Sacks.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiBOViCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla. 
Mr.  Sacks  Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  there  was  ever  a 
physician  on  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  SiaoviCH.  In  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States  we 
have  two  or  three  physicians.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  them. 
I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dUtingulshed  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sacks)  that  In  the  little  town  of  Barberville, 
Ky.,  over  lOO  years  ago,  was  bom  to  humble  parents  a  son,  whose 
name  was  Samuel  F.  Miller.  He  studied  medicine  for  1  year  and 
practiced  It  for  20.  He  was  a  great  humanitarian.  He  administered 
to  the  sick,  needy,  and  destitute  without  compensation,  and  gave 
of  his  today  that  others  might  have  their  tomorrow.  He  then 
moved  to  Iowa.  There  he  studied  law  during  his  spare  time,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  great  conflict  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  was  waged  for  human  rights  to  abolish  slavery,  a  vacancy 
occvuTed  in  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States.  The  beloved, 
amiable,  humane  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1802  selected  this 
distinguished  physician,  learned  In  medicine  and  acquainted  with 
the  law.  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  of  his  decisions  he  contended  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  must  be  Interpreted  as  a  live,  dynamic 
dociunent  that  should  not  act  as  a  strait  Jacket  to  iniprlson  the 
anthropocentric  rights  that  hunxan  beings  were  ciamoring  for.  I 
sincerely  hope  when  ttie  time  comes  for  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  to  appoint  additional  Justices  to  tt)^  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that,  like  his  great  predecessor  Abraham  Lincoln,  he. 
too,  might  Ond  some  worthy  physician  or  surgeon  learned  in  the 
law  and  appoint  him  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  he,  too.  may  Inter- 
pret the  law  from  an  anthropocentric  viewpoint,  extending  liberty. 
Justice,  and  humsailty  to  tliose  who  artj  living  for  a  better  day  to 
arrive  in  this  great  RepubUc  of  ours. 
Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SmovTCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  Permit  me  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  gracious  reference,  and  I  was  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  this  eloquent  and  learned  speech  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SnovtcR.  May  I  state  to  the  distinguished  son  of  Kentucky 
(Mr.  RoBsioMi  that  I  have  always  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  human  qualities,  for  his  gracious  disposi- 
tion, and  for  the  tonlable  way  in  which  he  has  always  battled  for 
human  rights.  In  stature  he  is  at  least  6  feet  and  3  inches,  and 
In  personality  and  appearance  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]  has  always  appeared  to  me  another  Abra- 
ham LirKx>ln.  I  know  the  people  of  his  district  have  the  same 
affection  for  him  that  we  Members  of  the  House  who  know  him 
have. 

Mr.  Robsion  of  Kentticky.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
yield  further.  I  am  reminded  that  when  I  first  became  a  candidate 
for  Congress  a  friend  of  mine  said,  "You  remind  me  o<  Abraham 
Lincoln."  I  stretched  up  about  6  Inches,  but  he  said.  "You  need 
not  stretch  up:  you  are  Just  as  homely  as  At>raham  Uncoln.  but 
you  never  did  have  the  sense  and  never  will  have  the  sense  of 
Uncoln."     [Laughter.] 

May  I  say  that  Samuel  P.  MUler  was  a  physician  and  surgeon 
until  he  was  nearly  40  years  erf  age.  when  he  took  up  the  practice 
of  law.  He  and  Silas  Woodson,  who  later  became  one  of  the  great 
OovMTiors  of  Missouri,  were  partners  In  the  practice  of  law  in 
my  little  home  town  of  Barbourvllle,  Ky.  Their  law  oflSce,  a 
little  one-story  frame  building,  still  stands.  Over  the  door  la 
written  "Attorneys  at  law.  Silas  Wood«>n  and  Samuel  P.  Miller." 
May  I  say  furthwr  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  said  of  Samuel  Miller 
that  next  to  John  Marshall  he  was  the  greatest  influence  on 
American  Jurisprudence. 

Mr.  SmovicH.  Apropos  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  as  to  the  humane  virtues,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  Dr.  MUler.  I  am  reminded  that  all  great  events  have 
re-^ponded  to  the  mystic  number  3.  The  ancient  Brahmans  had 
three  cods.  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Shlvu.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs 
were  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Egyptian  deities  were  Osiris, 
Isls.  and  Horxis.  Christianity  has  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Masonry  has  King  Solomon;  Hiram.  King  of  Tyre;  and  Hiram  Ablf. 
And  Kentiicky  has  produced  three  great  men  that  I  love,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Efr.  Samuel  P.  Miller,  and  the  genial  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  RoBsioNl.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^^1  the  gentleman  yield? 
Bfr.  SiBovicH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  Mason.  I  have  been 
the  gentleman's  scholarly 
Congress  places  human  rlgh 
of  us  cannot  see  how  you 


However,   several    dele 
called  to  the  attention  of 
was  not  in  session  all  the  y^ 
Supreme  Court  might  be 


much  interested  and  instructed  by 
ress.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
above  property  rights,  although  some 

n  separate  them,  and  I  believe  every 

Member  of  the  Congress  w^ts  to  solve  the  social  problems  that 
we  have  in  this  day  and  age,  put  our  problem  is  to  determine  which 
of  these  two  solutions  is  th4  better — the  packing  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  amending  our  Constitution  to  see  to  it  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  solve  the  problems  jthat  confront  us  The  gentleman's 
scholarly  address  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  should,  and  we 
must,  solve  these  problems, 'but  it  did  not  convince  me  that  the 
one  solution  that  has  been  jfroposed  Is  the  true  solution.  Person- 
ally. I  feel  the  only  solution  Is  the  solution  that  was  laid  down  by 
the  men  who  drew  up  this  Constitution,  and  that  Is  the  solution 
of  amending  it  by  and  throiigh  and  of  the  people.     [Applause.) 

Mr.  SaovTCH.  Let  me  answer  the  distinguished  gentleman's  ques- 
tlon  as  a  humble  physician  tend  Member  of  Congress  and  not  as  a 
lawyer.  He  has  stated  that; every  Memt>er  of  Congress  places  hu- 
man rights  above  property  i  rights.  If  that  economic  philosophy 
were  carried  into  realization: through  legislative  enactment,  and  bo 
approved  by  a  majority  of  tne  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  be  no  necessity]  for  increasing  the  present  number  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  di- 
gress for  a  moment  to  statf  to  the  Memljers  of  this  House  that 
there  are  various  ways  in  w4lch  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  be  ctirbed,  so  ftr  as  interpreting  the  Constitution,  by 
the  Coneress  of  the  United  jStates.  At  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed  by  64  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  a 
plan  was  formulated,  which  %a  now  In  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
Congress  the  right  by  a  two4thtrds  vote  of  its  House  and  Senate  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto.j  James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution!  of  the  United  States  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  perfection  and  development,  as  a  delegate  to  this 
Constitutional  Convention.]  formulated  the  idea  that  Congress 
should  have  the  right,  by  la  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  override  the  Judicial  interpretations  of  the  Suprem* 
Court.    This  formula  was  kpown  as  the  Madison  plan. 

to  this  Constitutional  Convention 
ames  Madison  the  fact  that  Congress 
around,  and  since  a  decision  of  the 
nded  down  after  the  adjournment  of 
Coneress  it  would  necessltdte  Members  of  Congress  returning  to 
Washington  to  override  a  Jadicial  decision.  It  might  take  3  or  4 
months  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  come,  from  Maine  and 
Georgia,  as  modes  of  tran*x>rtation  were  slow  and  cumbersome. 
On  accoun  of  t'ols  situation  James  Madison  abandoned  this  plan 
as  impracticabl'3.  I 

However,  the  Constitution  provides  many  wajrs  in  which  Con- 
gress can  change  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     Plrst 

te  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
a  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  the 
has  ntunerically  enlarged  the  mem- 
ThlB  is  within  the  framework  of 
ne  has  ever  challenged  the  constltu- 
increase  or  diminish  the  nimiber  of 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 
and  Grant  increased  the  number  of 
rt  during  their  administrations,  rang- 
to  9,  as  we  have  it  today.  In  the 
t  time  we  have  10  clnnilt  courts  and 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  preside  over  leach  circuit.  Nine  cannot  fill  the  Job 
for  10,  because  these  10  w^re  present  during  the  adnUnlstrationa 
of  Grant  and  Lincoln.  | 

Now.  can  anyone  challetige  the  right  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  niunber  of  Supreme  Court  Justices? 
Six  precedents  for  that  riait  exist  today.  It  is  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional. It  is  an  asperilcn  upon  the  intelligence  of  any  man 
to  say  that  that  right,  whlc^  has  been  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, shovild  be  characterized  as  "packing  the  Court."  If  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stated  shall  authorize  our  great  President, 
TVanklln  Delano  Rooseveltl  to  increase  the  number  of  Justices 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  if  will  enable  the  President  to  dilute  the 
cosmocentrlc,  naturalistic,  Imatcrlalistlc  property  rights  decision* 
that  have  been  repeatedly  handed  down  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  invalidating  nu- 
man  rights.     [Applause.)     ' 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  tons  of 
propaganda  through  newspftpers,  magazines,  p)eriodicals,  arxl  pub- 
lications, as  well  as  the  radio,  are  being  disseminated  to  misinform, 
to  misinterpret,  to  prejudice,  and  poison  public  opinion  against 
the  ideals  for  which  the  g  reat  President  of  the  United  States  is 
batthng.     Human  rights  m  last  be  the  master  of  property  rights. 

I  now  come  to  the  que«tl(  >n  that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
niinols  has  propounded,  in  which  he  suggests  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  change  these  coalitions  that  he  is  opposed  to  by  the 
process  of  amending  the  <  ionstltutlon  of  the  United  States.  Let 
me  call  to  his  attention  th  it  the  Constitution  states  that  we  have 
the  right  to  amend  the  Con  rtltution  for  any  purp>oee  through  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  House  aid  Senate,  and  then  to  be  approved  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  constitutional  pro- 
vision enables  12  States,  re  ^resenting  5  percent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  our  Nation,  to    ivercome  the  will  of  06  percent  of  its 


and  foremost,  I  desire  to 
Illinois  that  five  or  six  tl 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta^ 
bership  of  the  Supreme 
the  Constitution,  and  no 
tlonal  right  of  Congress 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Cc 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Llncc 
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people.    However,  amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  effected 

through  conventions  held  in  the  4€  States  cI  the  Union  or  through 
the  legislatures  of  their  resp>ecUve  States  adopting  the  amendment, 
which  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Nation. 

I.  for  one.  thc«t)ughly  agree  completely  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  In  this  great  emergency  of  our  Nation,  in 
which  one-third  of  our  Republic,  40,000.000  people,  are  living  in 
hunger.  In  misery,  in  poverty.  In  penury,  and  in  want;  one-third 
ill-fed,  Ul-dad.  and  ill-nourished,  and  ill-housed  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  something  must  be  done  to  guarantee  economic  security 
to  the  homeless,  to  the  helpless,  and  to  those  who  are  looking  to  the 
Democratic  Party  of  our  Nation  through  a  vote  of  confidence  of  46 
States  out  of  48.  thaf.  they  approve  the  political  philosophy  and  the 
economic  interpretations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  our  country  the  gieatest  and  most  glorious  in  the  world. 
The  time  for  decisive  action  has  new  arrived.  It  has  taken  16 
years  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  put 
through  the  Income-tax  provision,  after  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  turned  a  judicial  somersault  overnight  whereby  the 
Court  voted  6  to  4  to  declare  the  lncon\c  tax  unconstitutional. 
Here  in  this  great  Congress  of  the  United  States  there  are  sitting 
many  of  my  colleagues,  who  13  years  ago  voted  in  favor  of  sub- 
mitting a  child-labor  amendment,  which  would  emancipate  the 
children  of  our  Republic  under  16  years  of  age  from  working  In 
the  mills,  m  the  mines,  in  the  looms,  and  in  the  factories.  This 
amendment,  passed  by  Congress  13  years  ago.  has  not  been  approved 
as  yet  by  36  States  of  the  Union.  Thirteen  years  have  elapsed. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  many  legislative  representatives  In 
the  Assemblv  of  New  York  State,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
who  have  voted  against  the  privilege  of  emancipating  the  flower  of 
our  Nation,  the  American  children,  from  being  the  economic  slaves 
of  Industrv.     [Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  to  me  the  issue 
Is  clear-cut.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this  great  Republic  for  which 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  times  of 
war  and  peace  that  our  Institutions  should  be  preser\'ed;  If  the 
blood  that  hallows  the  battlefields  of  our  Nation.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  as  well  as  abroad,  shall  not  have  been  spilled  in  vain, 
the  time  is  now  propitiotis  and  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
America  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  democracy  must  live,  that 
the  cry  of  sxifferlrig  humanity  must  be  heard,  and  the  ojily  way  that 
It  can  rightfully  be  answered  is  by  appointing.  In  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  legally  and  lawfully,  men  of 
learning  and  patriotism  who  will  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  the 
economic  philosophy  that  htiman  rights  must  be  conserved  and  pre- 
served so  that  this  Republic  may  go  on  and  endure  forever  and  thus 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.)  .. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Mr.  SpeakehsJ  have  also  teen  Intrigued  l>y  the 
splendid  oration  of  the  gentlenuth.  from  New  York  jMr.  Sirovich'. 
1  have  been  instructed,  I  have  received  this  afternoon  Information 
about  history  that  I  overlooked  in  my  high-school  and  college  days. 
As  I  say.  I  have  been  intrigued,  I  have  been  pleased  with  a  great 
part  of  the  splendid  oration  Just  concluded. 
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OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  26  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Davis]  enUtled  "The  True  Liberal,"  published  in  the  Weekly 
News  of  West  End.  Pittsburgh,  January  19,  1939.  This  Is  a 
message  in  keeping  with  the  true  tradition  of  forward-looking 
republicanism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
IMlnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Weekly  News  of  West  End.  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Janiury  19, 

1939] 

THS  TKX7S   T.m«i:AL 

(By  Senator  James  J.  Davis) 

LlberaUsm  has  fallen  into  ill  repute  In  America  because  It  has 

become  a  hiding  place  for  radicals,  extremists,  and  those  who  have 

more  faith  In  violence  than  in  good  will.     The  true  liberal  does 

not  speaJc  the  language  of  class  conflict  or  hatred.    He  does  not  ask 
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for  special  privilege  for  buslneas.  for  labor,  for  acrteulttHW.  for  the 

unemployed,  or  for  any  one  group  whose  partisan  claims  might 
bring  disaster  to  less-favored  or  unorganized  cUizens.  This  coun- 
try belongs  to  all  the  people  rather  than  to  any  special  group. 
The  true  lll>eral  seeks  the  welfare  of  all.  The  truly  liberal  Repub- 
lican ^>eaiu  for  ail  American  ciUaens,  each  of  whom  tiae  an  equal 
claim  on  the  Government  for  the  niaintenanoe  of  hia  Individual 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

When  any  party  permiu  itself  to  become  the  special  interest 
organization  of  any  one  group,  whether  it  be  of  buainesa.  labor,  or 
agriculture,  it  ceases  to  be  a  national  party.  America  does  not 
want  a  party  which  speaks  for  business  alone.  America  does  not 
want  a  party  which  speaks  for  agriculture  alone.  An^rica  does  not 
want  a  party  which  spealcs  for  labor  alone.  When  any  national 
party  puts  itself  forward  to  speak  for  one  great  group  as  over 
against  another  great  group,  it  has  gone  off-balance  and  will  soon 
feel  the  condemnation  of  the  public  as  a  whole  directed  against 
it.  The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  present  administration 
is  its  lack  of  national  vision.  It  has  been  playing  both  ends  against 
the  middle  so  long  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  worst  sort  of  group 
conflict.  It  has  sought  to  set  labor  against  business,  agriculture 
against  the  city  dweller,  the  public  monopoly  against  the  private 
corporation,  the  Government  bond  against  the  private  Investment, 
and  those  who  have  not  against  every  citizen  who  has  a  single 
dollar  invested  In  real  property.  Any  government,  such  as  this 
Government,  which  has  shown  Itself  to  be  antibuslness.  anti- 
court,  antlprivate  investment,  and  antlprivate  organization,  is 
certain  to  be  disljarrcd  finally  in  the  court  of  American  public 
opinion.  Such  a  government  might  be  able  to  carry  on  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  or  Asia,  but  never  permanently  In  free  America. 
Liberal  Republicans  simply  wiU  not  stand  for  it. 

llie  Uberal  Republican  puts  his  confidence  in  the  proven  realities 
of  experience.  He  follows  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the 
landmarks  of  political  tyranny  in  the  Old  World  steadfastly  before 
his  eyes.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
in  an  age  when  human  servitude  was  a  terrible  reality  tseyond  aU 
question.  Both  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  spoke  of  conditions  which 
directly  confronted  them.  They  were  not  dealing  with  the  past  or 
with  the  future  primarily,  but  with  the  pressing  realities  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Today  the  Uberal  Republican  follows 
their  high  examples.  He  speaks  for  great  hosts  of  Americans  who 
see  our  cctmtry  .  acrlflced  to  false  godJs  and  are  detennlncd  to  tear 
down  the  p«igan  altars  which  have  been  recently  set  up  in  free 
America.  We  face  cruel  realities  as  did  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  We 
face  a  crisis  even  as  they  did.  The  liberties  of  the  American  people 
are  being  dishonored  and  debased.  We  know  it.  As  liberal  Repub- 
licans we  are  determined  to  restore  the  ideals  of  Jefferson  and  of 
Lincoln  and  to  return  to  the  Justice  and  liberty  for  which  they 
gave  their  lives. 

The  liberal  Republican  stands  for  Jobs  and  employment  first. 
This  administration  has  put  everything  else  first.  Under  tha 
N.  R.  A.  it  put  Government  monopolies  first.  Under  the  A.  A.  A.  tt 
has  put  crop  reduction  and  less  work  for  farmers  and  farm  labor 
first.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  it  has  put  the  Government's  visionary 
Idea  of  electric  energy  first  and  crippled  private  business,  which 
holds  the  greatest  hope  of  large-scale  private  spending  and  employ- 
ment. Under  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  it  has  put  its  one-sided  interpretation 
of  labor  organization  first  and  has  reftiscd  the  stability  of  Justice 
necessary  to  industrial  progress.  Under  the  W.  P.  A.  it  has  put  the 
perpetuation  of  its  own  partisan  power  first  and  has  degraded  and 
debased  those  who  have  been  forced  to  receive  its  aid.  This  admin- 
istration has  put  court-packing,  governmental  reorganization,  and 
Its  personal  party  purges  above  the  Nation's  need  for  new  Jobs  and 
employment  opportunities.  This  is  so  clearly  an  assertion  of  fact 
that  no  Informed  person  can  deny  it.  The  liberal  Republican  stands 
first  for  Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  wliich  governmental 
certainty  and  business  stabiUty  aloue  cau  give. 

The  liberal  Republican  stands  for  public  spending  as  s  stimulus 
to  private  enterprise  and  not  as  a  permanent  cure-all.  This  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  make  increased  public  spending  as 
permanent  as  its  own  tenure  of  office.  Those  in  authority  know 
that  their  power  wlU  li»t  only  so  long  as  they  spend  their  way  to 
political  command.  Henoe  every  year  sees  an  Increase  of  public 
spending  and  an  increase  of  the  national  debt.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  retrenchment  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  most  effective  method  of  perpetuating  the  type  of  patriotism 
that  Is  more  powerful  than  battleships,  or  a  mlUlon  l>omblng 
planes.  Is  to  make  certain  basic  principles  of  American  freedom 
stand  untouched.  The  patriotism  of  the  American  people  must 
never  waver,  and  we  will  always  be  a  united,  cohesive  citizenry, 
as  long  as  our  Individual  Ubo^ies  are  left  Intact.  These  principles 
represent  human  rights  American  citizens  will  always  be  eager  to 
defend,  even  though  it  may  cost  them  their  lives. 

Tb  make  certain  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people  ts  » 
fisune  that  bums  with  equal  brilliance  in  times  of  peace,  as  well 
as  in  war.  our  defense  objectives  must  also  include  a  national 
policy  that  promotes  respect  for  those  who  have  worn  the  unlforma 
of  our  military  forces  to  the  past. 

Each  new  generation  must  be  educated  to  the  realization  that 
our  country  has  always  been  vlctortotis  on  tlie  battlefield  because 
of  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  The  young  men  of  today,  who  may 
be  our  soldiers  of  tomorrow,  must  understand  that  our  Govern- 
ment WiU  always  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  served  on  the 
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firing  line  In  ttone  of  war.  Adequate  compensation,  hoepltallza- 
tlon  and  pension  benefits,  decent  Jobs  and  economic  security  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents  will  demonstrate  this  appreciation 
In  a  manner  that  will  encourage  the  loyalty  of  future  genera- 
tions. Neglect  of  the  veteran  and  his  problems  is  certain  to  breed 
Biispicion  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  these  young  men  who  may 
be  called  to  volunteer  their  services  in  another  emergency. 

The  money  we  spend  for  veteran  welfare  may  appear  to  be  a 
considerable  Item  on  the  Federal  Budget,  although  it  Is  only  an 
Insignificant  proportion  to  the  amount  we  spend  for  guns  and 
ammunition.  But  if  we  undermine  the  patriotism  of  our  soldiers 
of  tomorrow  by  neglecting  the  veterans  of  yesterday,  the  billions 
we  pour  out  for  national  defense  will  bring  nothing  but  disunion 
and  disaster;  so  spoke  our  commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  26  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17). 

1939 


ARTICLE   BY   COL.    FREDERICK   PALMER 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  military 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  national 
defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UKmm  Statxs  Wnx  Ouasoed— Exfext  Sats  Amzsica  is  Sate  Phom 
Attack  bt  Ant  Ghoup  of  Powers — Securitt  in  Ouk  Fleet — 
Navies  or  Japan,  Italy,  and  GotMANr  Ake  Bttilt  to  Deteno  Home 
Wateks— Omi  Naval  Line  Fab  Out — and  Ottb  Habbors  Have 
Defense  Guns  That  no  Battleship  Mat  Approach 

New  York,  January  23. — All  the  soil  xinder  the  American  flag 
and  that  of  our  neighbors  is  safe  from  attack  by  any  power  or 
combination  of  powers  within  sight  today.  In  businesslllce  realism 
let  us  see  why  this  Is  so. 

Since  we  are  between  two  great  oceans,  with  two  coasts  to  de- 
fend, we  should  consider  the  threat  of  the  rising  power  of  Japan 
Just  as  matter  of  factly  as  any  threat  from  the  Atlantic  side. 
Should  we  fortify  Guam  our  Navy  has  an  outpost  4,000  miles  from 
Ban  Francisco,  and  any  worry  about  what  Japan  can  do  to  us  in 
case  of  war  la  further  diminished,  while  Japan  begins  to  wonder 
what  we  may  do  to  her. 

Until  the  Munich  agreement  and  reported  Nazi  and  Fascist  ac- 
tivities In  Central  and  South  America,  the  potential  enemy  we  had 
in  mind  was  Japan.  Otir  battle  fleet,  cur  first  line  of  defense,  long 
had  been  concentrated  on  the  Pacific  side. 

A  STRONGER  NAVT 

Built  and  building,  the  strength  of  our  Navy  Is  about  3  to  3 
•gainst  Japan.    That  Is.  so  far  as  we  positively  know. 

No  European  power  ever  has  been  able  to  conceal  the  laying  down 
of  a  major  ship  from  rival  intelligence  services.  The  Japanese  can, 
thanks  to  their  racial  physiognomy.  No  observer,  not  born  with 
slant  eyes,  can  get  within  10  miles  of  Sasebo.  Japan's  great  naval 
base  on  its  landlocked  island  sea.  Surveillance  sharpens  as  a  for- 
eigner approaches  a  shipyard.  Every  workman  is  pledged  to 
■ecrecy. 

We  employ  no  spies.  But  other  nations  still  are  uncertain 
whether  Japan  actually  is  building  two  40.000-ton  or  45.000-ton 
battleships,  larger  than  any  we  are  building.  Be  the  report  true  or 
a  bluff,  we  would  avoid  any  risk  by  keeping  pace. 

If  the  need  should  come — and  for  that  we  build — our  fleet  will 
not  meet  the  Japanese  in  battle  off  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  line  of 
naval  defense  Is  drawn  far  out  at  sea.  from  Samoa  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  extend  from  the  mainland  of  Alaska  toward  Siberia. 
Midway  Is  our  key  Gibraltar  outpost  of  Hawaii,  witb  its  heavUy 
fortified  Army,  Navy,  and  plane  bases. 

DISTANCE   A   GREAT   FACTOB 

The  3-to-2  ratio  Is  not  to  be  considered  on  the  flat  basis  of  $3  to 
ta.  3  tons  of  steel  to  2.  or  3  men  of  equal  skill  to  2.  As  well  might 
we  consider  that,  of  two  prize  fighters  of  about  equal  power,  one 
who  had  fought  five  hard  rounds  and  was  winded  should  be  pitted 
against  the  other  who  was  fresh. 


That  is  the  weakness  of  a  naVy 
close  to  its  bases.     The  loss  of 
creased  with  the  Increase  in  th< 
requirements  on  the  sea,  under 

Our  own  fleet  at  sea,  ready  tpr 
about  150  ships.  Including  all 
to  two  navies  equidistant  from 
a  navy  close  to  its  bases  again 

Any  fleet  at  war  is  dependeht 
test.  It  cannot  steam  without  ol 
The  farther  It  Is  from  Its  bases 
expostire  to  attack,  any  crlppli  d 
line  of  communications  it  hai 
cruisers,  and  destroyers. 


far  from  Its  bases  against  a  navy 
power  in  ratio  to  distance  has  In- 
slze  of  fleets  and  their  complicated 
the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

battle,  as  it  always  is,  comprises 

auxiliaries.     Where  3  to  2  applies 

;helr  bases,  it  may  become  3  to  1  for 

a  navy  far  from  its  bases. 

upon  Its  supplies.     In  the  final 

Its  planes  cannot  fly  without  gas. 

the  farther  It  has  to  send,  imder 

-  ships  for  repairs,  and  the  longer 

to  guard  against  raids  by  planes. 


BUILT  FOB  ACTION  FAR  OUT 


Our  fleet  has  a  long  steaming 
at  sea  as  the  soundest  means 


radius.  It  is  built  for  action  far  out 
of  defense  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  The  Japanese  Fliet,  built  for  the  defense  of  home 
waters,  as  the  German  and  Ital  Ian  Navies  are,  has  a  shorter  steam- 
ing radius. 

With  our  policy  strictly  that  of  defense,  then.  In  case  of  war  the 
Japanese  Fleet  would  have  to  steam  3,000  miles  before  It  reached 
our  naval-defense  line. 

Fvilly  protected  by  the  defease  guns  of  Hawaii,  we  shovQd  have 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  ■  battleground.  It  takes  no  war  col- 
lege strategist  to  see  that  we  ^  should  welcome  the  Japanese  fleet 
steaming  past  Hawaii  and  theij  cut  its  communications  and  strike 
It  In  the  rear. 

In  case  the  Japanese  Fleet  set  as  its  goal  not  our  Pacific  coast  but 
the  Panama  Canal,  It  would  ijave  to  go  still  farther,  with  a  still 

on  an  absolutely  svilcldal  mission. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  ova  lllellne  for  the  movement  of  our  fleet 
from  coast  to  coast.  Its  Imp*  ratlve  security  from  any  danger  of 
damage  Includes  not  only  navU  defense,  but  garrison,  heavy  gun 
and  anti-aircraft-gun  defensts,  which  we  have  been  steadily 
And  more  thin  that.  There  must  be  utter  care 
against  sabotage  or  anyone's  ^aching  the  locks  with  a  charge  of 
explosive. 

THE   IJASCIST    AXIS 

alan  nist 


Rame- 


Missisa  Ippi 


armiiss 


Now,  let  us  accept  the 
by  a   combination   of  the 
heard  talk  even  of  an  invasioli 
at  once.     The  imagination  ol 
picture  a  Japanese  general 
Italian  general  in  the 
behind  their  conquering 

But,  first,  they  would  have 
which  we  found  to  be  quite 
German  or  Italian  bases  to  us 
est  Japanese  more  than  4,00( 
establish  nearer  bases  they  w^uld 
British  and  French   Navies 
at  our  back.   Is   equal   to  th< 
Italian  Navies. 

Grant  that  Japan,  all  its 
many  and  Italy,  fully   occup^d 
and  had  armies  to  spare  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Their   tran^x>rts    must 
bors,  east  and  west,  have  coa^t 
let  alone  a  transport,  may 
nature's  own  gift  for  mine  fields 


eventuality  of  an  attack  on  us 

-Berlin   axis   and    Japan.   I   have 

on  both  our  east  and  west  coasts 

a  second-grade  fiction  writer  can 

shaking  hands  with  a  German  and  an 

Valley,  a  swath  of  devastation 


st  rength 


Oceais 
ha^e 


harbor   protection.      All    our  har- 

-defense  guns  which  no  battleship. 

a|)proach.     All  on  our  east  coast  are 


CHANG]  o 

Our  submarines  would  not  a  U 
dozen  up-to-date  planes  in  li  I17 
establish  both  a  submarine  anjl 
ports. 

The  three  enemy  powers  ^uld 
aircraft  carriers,  and  the  mos ; 
built  and  building,  would  be 
munition,   and  food   supplies, 
colossal  tonnage  required,  ma|iy 
protection  from  our  planes. 

Where  In  1917  our  total  of 
was  244.000,  It  now  Is  496,000 
of   home    preparation    before 
powers  would  have  to  start  with 

In  6  months  we  should  havt 
year.  5.000.000.    How  many  coild 
from  home?     In  the  summer 
eluded  that  3,000.000  were  all 

All    our    mind    energy,    oui 
tlon  would  be  bent  on  one  o 
motor   highways   would  speed 
given  point  of  danger. 

In  the  present  outlook.  It  Is 
could  effect  a  landing  in  force 
or  that  of  our  neighbors.     Tl^e 
know  that  this  is  so.     Why, 
arming?     That  is  our  mllitaikr 
now  seems,  may  be  safely  reveled 


to  get  their  armies  across  the  sea, 

little  Job  In  1917-18.    The  nearest 

are  3,000  miles  away,  and  the  near- 

Before  the  Fascist  powers  could 

have  to  overcome  not  only  the 

our   own.   which,   with   our   bases 

combined   Japanese,   German,  and 


occupied  In  China,  and  Ger- 

in  Europe,  had  cleared  the  way 

the  ships  to  transport  them  across 


SINCE    1917 

be  destroyed.    Where  we  had  not  a 

we  now  have  3,600.     We  should 

plane  danger  zone  for  enemy  trans- 


have  to  bring  their  planes  on 

they  could  bring  on  their  carriers, 

500.     Aside  from  all  their  guns,  am- 

they  would  have   to  bring.   In   the 

regiments  of  antiaircraft  guns  as 

Army  Regulars  and  National  Guard 

We  should  have  at  least  6  months 

the    seas   were   cleared.     The   three 

at  least  a  million  men. 

2.000,000  men  trained  to  arms;  In  a 

the  three  powers  maintain  so  far 

of  1918,  our  War  Department  con- 

we  could  maintain  In  Prance. 

resources    and    industrial    produc- 

Ijjectlve,  while  over  our  railroads  and 

supplies   and  reinforcements   to  any 

,  fantastic  possibility  that  any  enemy 
or  a  bombing  raid  upon  cur  own  soil 

army  and  navy  staffs  of  the  world 
then,  the  rush  for  large  Increase   in 

secret  In  time  of  peace,  which.  It 
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American  Peace  and  How  To  Obtain  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  26  ilegislatix^e  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17). 

1939 


/^r>r>RigBW  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP  COLORADO. 
JANUARY  26.  1939 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Reooeo  an  able  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  former  Gov- 
ernor of  that  great  State,  before  the  Fourteenth  Women's 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense.  January  26,  1939. 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  Without  fear  or  favor  he  deals  in  a 
masterly  manner  with  our  foreign  policy.  The  problems  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  seen  in  the  clear  light  of  a  states- 
man of  courageous  independence,  and  his  clarion  voice  calls 
us  back  to  our  own  fiiesides  and  our  own  people.  It  is  the 
address  of  a  great  American,  who  sounds  that  noble  sentiment, 
America  first. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoeo.  as  follows: 

A  CKAVZ  RESPONSIBILrrT 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  you  who  are  privileged  to  be 
delegates  to  this  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense. 
Tou  will  go  out  from  this  educational  conference  not  as  mere 
individuals  returning  to  yotir  pleaeant  homes,  reporting  an  enjoy- 
able time  In  the  Capital  City,  but  you  will  go  forth  a  well-informed 
group  of  enthusiastic  emissaries  qusllfled  to  advocate  soxmd  public 
policies  and  able  to  intelligently  teach  and  preach  the  lofty  ideals 
of  patriotism  and  peace  and  thus  make  a  further  splendid  contri- 
bution to  a  better  understanding  and  conception  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public  of  the  stattis  of  the  security  of  yotir  America. 

One  accustomed  to  such  gatherings  as  this  notable  conference 
can  sense  deep,  soul-stirring  emotions  In  this  assembly  of  pa- 
triots. Just  to  look  Into  your  serious  and  determined  counte- 
nances gives  one  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  straight  thinking 
of  American  women  and  causes  one  to  instinctively  feel  that  no 
matter  how  dlfBcult  may  be  the  problem.  American  women  shall 
not  fall. 

PSAO   THX   OBJBLTIVB 

Perhaps  I  had  better  say  at  this  point  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  adequate  national  defense  at  its  best 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  Is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  the 
real  eind  which  we  seek  Is  peace.  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
In  national  defense  other  than  Its  Insurance  features  against  war. 
I  mo6t  sincerely  hof>e  that  every  delegate  to  this  convention  agrees 
with  me  that  jwace  Is  the  real  objective  find  that  an  adequate 
national  defense  is  the  best-known  method  for  securing  it. 


PBKPABEDNI 

We  have  heard  ministers  of  the  gospel,  foUowlng  In  the  footsteps 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  their 
hearts  and  the  Golden  Rxile  draped  about  their  shoulders,  eamebtly 
preach  preparedness  from  their  holy  pulpits.  We  have  listened  to 
astute  and  learned  diplcmats  in  secret  sessions  In  hushed  tones 
frankly  discuss  the  likelihood  of  world  wars  that  day  by  day  are 
developing  ]\i8t  around  the  comer  and  have  heard  them  plead 
eloquently  with  tears  in  their  .voices  for  American  preparedness. 

We  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Army  and  Navy  experts  and  listened 
to  them  pessimistically  view  with  alarm  the  strength  of  the  poten- 
tial enemy  and  the  vn-etchedness  and  weakness  of  our  ovm  Military 
Establishments  and  bave  heard  ttiem  warn  us  again  and  again 
Of  the  necessity  for  preparedness.  We  have  read  every  line  that 
we  could  find  published  In  the  dally  press  concerning  international 
maneuvering,  repeating  the  grave  dangers  of  Imminent  war  and 
pointing  out  the  absolute  necessity  for  preparedness. 

NATIONAL   DE7CNBK   NOW    POPOTJUI 

Today  American  military  security  for  our  land  and  adequate 
national  defense  are  very  popular  and  represent  the  very  latest 
model  and  style  In  the  new  attire  of  public  opinion.  Everyone 
believes  in  these  things  now.  but  this  fine  group  of  courageous 
women  can  well  remember  that  year  after  year  in  your  conferences 
here  and  in  jour  meetings  at  home  you  have  fought  this  fight 
almost  alone,  and  that  you  were  backed  only  by  the  veterans'  pa- 
triotic organizations.  It  must  Indeed  be  very  gratifying  to  you 
who  have  carried  the  torch  of  national  defense  sentiment  to  see 
the  long  period  of  hard,  thankless,  unappreciated  service  that  you 
have  renderad  In  behalf  of  your  country  bearing  trult  now. 


You  have  accomplished  much  but  the  victory  Ui  not  yet  coi»> 
plete.  Tbere  Is  still  work  to  do.  The  fight  for  peace  must  go  oa. 
The  whole  situation  In  aU  of  Its  phases  must  be  studied  dtllgrntly 
and  that  study  must  be  foUowed  by  suitable  action,  but  first  w« 
must  thoroughly  imderstand  all  phases  of  this  confused  and  in- 
volved problem. 

wisHFux.  TKZinczira 

It  Is  Indeed  the  hour  for  Impasslonate,  thoughtful  me<llt«tl(A 
and  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense.  Aft4>r  all  the 
evidences  that  we  have  before  us  of  disconcerting  clrcumstanrea 
shall  we  fall  to  awaken  to  our  dangers  and  stubbornly  refuf-e  to 
permit  ourselves  to  take  the  ordinary  precautions  of  the  prudent 
and  the  wise.  Is  It  possible  that  we  are  a  victim  of  wlsliful 
thinking.  beUevlng  that  because  we  want  peace  and  tranquillity 
therefore  there  will  be  peace  and  tranquUlity?  Such  a  dangerous 
iUxislon  would  indeed  need  to  be  consigned  forthwith  to  the  sama 
scrap  heap  set  apart  for  obsolete  armaments.  Every  city  needs 
an  up-to-date  fire  department  and  an  efficient  police  department 
and  every  nation  needs  to  protect  herself  against  potential  enemies 
wherever  they  may  be.  We  would  laugh  at  a  city  If  they  sud- 
denly developed  a  fire  phobia  and  instead  of  acquiring  flre-flghtinc 
apparatus  they  began  running  around  in  circles  too  excited  to  do 
anything  other  than  pull  their  hair,  wring  their  hands,  and  wall 
and  weep  in  a  loud  voice.  The  United  States  cf  America  must 
seek  to  avoid  so  foolish  a  predicament.  We  ought  to  strive  for 
I>eace  with  cool  heads  and  kindly.  God-fearing  hearts;  and  if  we 
are  diligent  and  reasonably  prudent  we  will  find  that  honorable 
peace  for  which  we  seek. 

IMmurATIONAL  SrrUATIOM 

Perhaps  a  brief,  sketcby  review  of  the  international  situation  will 
be  in  order.  Much  ol  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  has  been 
repeated  in  every  talk  made  here,  but  so  pertinent  a  matter  to 
the  cause  In  which  we  are  interested  will  bear  repetition.  I  shall 
strive  to  give  you  some  new  angles  and  new  slants  upon  the  general 
subject  of  American  peace  as  affected  by  the  international  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  Is  a  period  of  great  unrest 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Solemn  and  sacred  treaties  be- 
tween the  powers  are  nothing  more  than  scrape  of  paper.  The 
powerful  European  democracies  and  the  powerful  European 
dictatorships  no  longer  make  any  pretense  of  even  acknowledging 
the  debt  for  money  borrowed  that  they  owe  America.  Alliances 
that  once  were  binding  to  the  death  are  quickly  broken  today  for 
the  sake  of  political  expediency.  Plnd  out  where  a  nation's 
advantages  for  the  moment  lie.  and  you  will  know  upon  whose  side 
she  Is  ready  to  fight.  Principles  and  Ideals  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.  Yesterday  Italy  allied  with  France  fought 
Germany:  today  Italy  allied  with  Germany  la  ready  to  fight 
Prance.  Yesterday  Japan  and  Russia  were  aUles,  today  tliey  are 
ready  to  fly  p.t  each  other's  throats. 

FaANKXNSTKIN   OF   AKM AlCKirrB 

According  to  the  statisticians,  the  seven  leading  nations  in  the 
world  spent  •  15,000 .000.000  for  armaments  In  1938.  which  is  five 
times  as  much  as  these  same  nations  spent  annually  for  that 
purpose  just  5  short  years  ago.  Little  wonder  that  the  world  Is 
now  accurately  described  by  keen  observers  as  an  armed  camp. 
Small  wonder  that  economists  pessimistically  predict  that  every 
one  of  these  seven  powers  because  of  these  gigantic  expenditures  to 
headed  for  certain  bankruptcy.  No  wonder  that  scientist*  with 
long  ttLces  paint  a  dark  picture  of  certain  destruction  of  clvlliua- 
tlon  by  this  Frankenstein  of  armaments  that  is  being  created  so 
dellt)erately.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  noted  sociologists 
are  desperately  discouraged  since  they  realise  that  eventually  labor 
must  out  of  mlserv  and  deprivations  foot  this  awful  armament  bill. 
It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  In  this  futile,  wicked  arma- 
ment extravaganza  America  has  reluctantly  followed  and  never  led 
and  now  stands  next  to  the  foot  of  the  class  of  great  powers  In  arma- 
ment expenditures:  little  Italy  alone  ranking  below  us. 

MATIOMB  rOtCWD  IMTO  THZXa  OWN  BOmftAaTBa 

Tariff  barriers  that  have  been  erected  by  all  nations,  the  many 
Injustices  ta  the  Treaty  of  VerBaillee,  the  Inequalities  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  world  supply  of  gold,  and  the  world-wide  armament 
race  have  brought  about  a  rapid  and  definite  trend  toward  nation- 
alism throughout  the  world.  Add  to  that  trend  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  men,  the  pride  of  races,  and  the  demand  for  sectirlty  by  the 
masses,  and  you  have  the  sources  of  the  spirit  of  aggression  that  to 
sweeping  the  earth.  These  direct  causes  have  forced  naticns  Into  a 
program  of  seeking  self-contalnmeni  and  have  compelled  tbena  fcr 
the  sake  of  self-preservation  to  accept  voluntarily  or  otherwise  a 
national  economy  based  upon  self-contaiument.  When  a  great 
people  are  forced  to  live  within  their  own  boundaries  by  circum- 
stauces  over  wlilch  they  have  no  control  and  when  there  Is  not  a 
self-sufficiency  of  physical  necesaitles  withm  those  prescribed  bound- 
aries, such  peoples  have  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  extension 
of  their  bovmdaries  untU  they  do  provide  within  their  own  country 
ttiose  physical  necessities. 

PEACZABLK  APPBASnOENTS 

Germany  covets  the  Ukraine  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube; 
Italy,  an  African  empire  and  political  control  of  Spain;  and  Japsji. 
the  exploitation  of  the  backward,  conglomerate  so-called  nation  of 
China.  They  covet  these  lands  for  the  natural  resources  that  will 
enable  them  to  round  out  their  respective  economies.  England  and 
Ranoe.  who.  because  of  the  production  of  their  colonies,  have  an 
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excellent  supply  of  natiiral  resoijrcts.  are  not  hard  to  satisfy  If  they 
be  permitted  to  hang  onto  the  colonies  and  territory  which  they 
already  possess.  They  will  offer  little  resistance  to  the  totalitarian 
governments  even  though  they  heartily  disapprove  of  the  methods 
of  such  governments  so  long  as  their  own  boundaries  are  not  mo- 
lested or  disturbed.  "Peaceable  appeasement"  Is  their  foreign  policy, 
and  that  means  In  plain,  understandable  English  that  they  will 
close  their  eyes  while  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  extend  their  respec- 
tive boundaries.  The  so-called  sell-out  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich 
told  a  lurid  story,  because  we  first  leamid  at  Munich  that  Germany 
tuts  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris  at  the  mercy  of  her  flying  armada 
at  countless,  relentless  bombers  that  make  no  pretense  of  hesitating 
to  destroy  helpless  noncombatants.  Hitler  will  spare  these  cities 
only  so  long  as  England  and  Prance  g^ve  him  a  free  hand  in  his 
march  to  a  self-contained  Germany,  and  proud  England  and  sulking 
Pl-ance  without  adequate  air  defense  bave  no  other  alternative  than 
to  accept  Hitler's  terms.  Hitler  needs  oil  and  wheat  and  both  are 
almost  within  his  grasp,  perhaps,  without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot. 
Russia.  China,  Africa,  and  Spain  will  have  to  look  after  themselves. 
England  and  France,  to  save  their  own  cities  from  destruction,  have 
abandoned  these  countries  to  the  aggressors. 

POWXS    AKD    DOMINATION 

When  we  contemplate  the  overnight  acquisition  and  mlnurulous 
development  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  of  the  modem  Implement  of 
war,  the  airship,  we  should  find  a  most  valuable  lesson.  Today 
experts  estimate  that  Hitler  alone  can  drive  from  the  skies  in  a  few 
short  months'  time  every  unit  of  aircraft  oiierated  by  the  combined 
powers  of  France  and  England.  Such  a  rapid  development  of  power 
and  domination  is  unsurpassed  In  all  history. 

INDUSTklAL  COMPETITION 

When  Germany  once  fixes  her  new  boundaries  and  has  an  In- 
exhaustible supply  of  natural  resources  assured,  she  will  un- 
doubtedly give  America  real  competition  for  world  supremacy  in 
the  Industrial  arts  and  sciences.  It  Is  my  prediction  that  this 
period  of  boundary  adjustments  Is  to  be  followed  by  the  most  in- 
tense Industrial  competition  the  world  has  ever  known  and  that 
nations  able  to  reach  the  goal  of  self-containment  will  make 
Internal  progress  In  living  conditions  far  beyond  our  poor  imagina- 
tions to  believe. 

HATK    ANO    PnXAGC 

The  civilized  world  has  been  shocked,  grieved,  and  outraged  at 
the  persecution  of  religious  and  racial  minorities  in  central  Eu- 
rope, but  the  matter  definitely  cannot  be  either  adjusted  or 
assisted  In  Its  solution  by  a  declaration  of  war.  America,  how- 
ever, should  assume  a  very  defluite  world  leadership  In  finding 
the  solution  to  these  uncivilized  outbursts  of  hate  and  pUlage. 
This  is  a  matter  that  by  Its  very  nature  should  lend  itself  to  ad- 
justment at  the  conference  table.  There  Is  plenty  of  room  some 
place  on  this  old  planet  for  every  human  being,  regardless  of  his 
race,  his  religion,  or  his  color. 

WXSTSaN    HEMISPHKEX    HAS    DICTATORS 

Deeply  devoted  to  democracy  as  we  are  as  the  chosen  way  of 
life  for  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  ready  to  declare  war  on  a 
nation  simply  because  they  have  chosen  to  live  under  a  dictator. 
Democracy  can  neither  be  promoted  nor  spread  by  the  sword  by 
outsiders.  It  must  spring  from  the  heart  of  the  Individual  citizen 
within  a  country.  America  cannot  consistently  go  too  far  in 
condemning  dictatorships,  because  she  is  pledged  to  protect  dic- 
tatorships In  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  both  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  her  very  prudent  policy  of  being  a  good  neighbor,  and 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  dictatorships  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  although  none  of  them  can  be  called  aggressor  nations. 
The  recent  conference  at  Lima  was  an  excellent  start  in  developing 
friendship  and  trade  In  South  America  and  unmistakably  marked 
further  progress  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

OnTMISM 

Everything  In  the  world  picture,  however,  does  not  spell  gloom. 
Nature  has  separated  us  from  the  aggressors  of  Asia  by  5,000  miles  of 
friendly  Pacific,  and  has  removed  us  from  the  aggressors  of 
Europe  by  3.000  miles  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Political  circum- 
stance has  given  to  us  as  our  neighbor  on  the  north  the  finest, 
peace-loving  people  inhabiting  this  good  earth,  and  we  stand 
about  as  much  danger  from  attack  from  the  neighbors  on  the 
south  as  does  a  Rocky  Mountain  Hon  stand  in  danger  of  being 
set  upon  by  a  couple  dozen  harmless  little  chipmunks.  Our  situa- 
tion, political  and  natural,  is  indeed  a  most  happy  one. 

NO   WAS   IN   SIGHT 

Think  of  Switzerland,  located  in  the  midst  of  aggressors,  with 
^^.-liggressors  to  the  north  of  her  and  aggressors  to  the  south  of  her, 
and  no  appreciable  military  defenses.  Think  of  Sweden,  with  her 
great  suppUes  of  iron  ore — ^the  greatest  supplies  in  the  world  of  a 
resource  that  should  make  every  aggressor's  mouth  drip  with  greed 
and  envy — and  no  military  establishments.  Think  of  little  Den- 
mark, with  her  fertile  fields  and  her  strategic  location  to  control 
the  North  Sea,  and  no  pretense  of  military  protection.  None  of 
these  thrifty  little  nations  seems  to  be  in  the  slightest  bit  of 
danger.  They  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  minding  their  own 
business  and  of  going  ahead  sawing  their  own  wood.  If  we  were 
In  their  shoes  with  our  in^lred  fear  complex,  and  our  busy- 
body attitude,  we  would  die  of  fright.  The  unvarnished  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  there  Is  no  likelihood  of  an  American  war  In 


the  next  20  years  unless  we 
foreign  diplomats  to  maneuver 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

DO    NOT    WASTl 


ourselves  start  one  or  permit  clever 
us  into  one  Just  to  pull  their  own 


But   does   that   mean   that 
hands,  serenely  satisfied  with 


borrowh)  monxt 


we  should  complacently  fold  our 
our  own  Importance  and  our  own 
Imagined  security,  however  well  founded  it  may  be.  oblivloiis  to 
world-wide  developments  and  i  vents?  Most  certainly  It  does  not! 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  tiere  Is  no  immediate  emergency  In 
national  preparedness  facing  is  that  should  cause  us  to  rush  In 
pell-mell,  slinging  borrowed  mooey  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and 
to  the  greedy  profit-plus  mvmll  ion  makers,  nor  does  It  Justify  raid- 
ing the  Public  Treasury  and  ertabllshlng  "pork  barrel"  projects  In 
obscure  places  In  the  sacred  nane  of  national  defense.  We  are  not 
rushed  for  time.  No  one  Is  tfoout  to  commence  shooting  at  us. 
Adequate  armament  and  peace  ajecurlty  should  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
mathematical  science  and  approached  Intelligently  with  fixed  deter- 
mination, but  without  either  fear,  hysteria,  or  the  beating  of  drums. 

PLANNINd 

Blueprints   of   our    defense 
takingly  prepared  and  develop^ 
equipped  Army  and  Navy  en 
and  adequate  plans  for  efflclenjt 
zation  should  be  evolved  now 
of  mimltlons  and  Implements 
be  paid  for  on  a  fair  and  patrlo^tlc 
deleted.     A  healthy  domestic 
cotmtry   that   does   not   conteiiplate 
posterity.    When  these  basic  an  i 
made  ready  for  whatever  futue 


FOS    DZTESiSX 

:  leeds   can    be   carefully    and    palns- 
OTW  splendidly  educated   and 


by  .  ^ 

neers  and  experts.     Comprehensive 

and  practicable  industrial  moblU- 

for  the  potential  mass  production 

of  war  by  otir  industrial  giants,  to 

basis  with  unconscionable  profits 

(tconomy  shotild   be   adopted   by   our 

piling   crushing    debts   upon 

first  things  are  done  first  we  can  be 

destiny  is  to  be  otir  fortune. 


Peace  for  tie  United  States 


EXTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEftALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOfTH  DAKOTA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  26  ilegislitive  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17^, 

1939 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    HENRY 


CEUSETTS 


L)DGE] 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Women's  Patriotic 
himself  in  a  way  which 
to  the  subject  of  a 
pie's  wars.    I  ask  unanimous 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

There  being  no  objectiori 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f <  llows 

Secretary 


last  evening  the  junior  Senator 

],  addressing  the  Fourteenth 

Conference  on  National  Defense,  devoted 

sted  me  in  no  small  measure 

determijiation  to  keep  out  of  other  peo- 

consent  that  the  address  may 

3f  the  Record. 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


organizations, 


p(f 


Mme.    Chairman.    Mr 
officials  of  veterans' 
Patriotic  Conference  on 
time  to  have  the  opportunity 
which  is  so  consistently 
both  in  fair  weather  and  in 
spiration  to  be  the  speaker 
dangers  are  threatening  the 
and  peace  is  overshadowing 
too  young  to  have  been  a 
beneficiary  of  their  sacrifice, 
an  organization  which  is 
acting  before  the  emergency 
while  the  Issue  of  war  and 
the  mental  attitude  of  the 
which  government  can  and 
Elder  some  of  these  steps. 

First.  We   can   legitimately 
branch  of  our  Government  to 
conduct  of  foreign   policy, 
cannot  guarantee  but  which 

Second.  Among  the  laws 
which  would  enable  us  to 
of  waste,  both  In  life  and  In 
National  Defense  Act  of  1920 
zation  In  time  of  war. 
soon  as  possible  which  will  set 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  be 
tragedy  of  war  should  again 


CABOT    LODGE,    JR..    OF    MASSA- 


fellow    Members    of    Congress, 

and  members  of  the  Women's 

Natlotial  Defense,  it  is  a  privilege  at  any 

address  an  organization  like  yours 

devoljed  to  the  inciilcation  of  patriotism. 

It  Is.  however,  a  particular  in- 

before  you  this  year  when  so  many 

^rorld  and  when  the  problem  of  war 

every  ether  concern.     As  one  who  is 

vetfran  and  who  regards  himself  as  the 

feel  m3?self  especially  honored.     As 

Interested  in  peace  and  which  believes  in 

upon  us,  you.  of  course,  know  that 

ace  depends  in  xhe  last  analjrsls  on 

Individual  citizen,  that  there  are  steps 

sliotild  take  to  avert  war.    Let  us  con- 


expect,  for  Instance,   the   executive 
Aiow  common  sense  in  the  day-to-day 
1  his   is   something   which   legislation 
ounts  for  more  ihan  many  laws, 
wh  ch  would  be  helpful  would  be  an  act 
proi  ecute  a  future  war  with  a  minimum 
public  money.     We  already  have  the 
hlch  sets  forth  our  military  organl- 
Congr)pss  should  endeavor  to  draft  laws  as 
a  ceiling  on  prices  so  that  profiteer- 
eliminated.     In  the  event  that  the 
smite  us.  Congress  should  set  up  • 
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rtgld  tax  schedule  which  will  as  nearly  as  poaaible  make  any  fu- 
ture war  a  pay-as-you-go  and  not  a  bond-«upported  war.  This  tax 
schedule  should  square  with  the  very  correct  idea  that  "war  Is 
hell."  The  fact  that  such  a  law  existed  ahead  of  the  emergency 
should  be  widely  advertised,  and  the  kztowledge  that  we  were 
ready  strategically,  economically,  and  fiscally  for  war  would  be  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  the  domestic  waver  of  the  bloody  shirt  and  ' 
to  the  militarist  abroad. 

■nilrd.  Consideration  might  also  well  be  given  to  the  effect  of  , 
foreign  trade  on  the  preservation  of  peace.  Of  course,  no  one 
suggests  complete  elimination  of  foreign  trade,  Jtist  as  no  one 
Mmests  complete  elimination  of  tariff  barriers.  The  question  Is 
In  what  direction  are  we  going  to  move.  If  we  are  single-minded 
about  peace,  must  we  not  move  in  the  direction  of  national  self- 
sufficiency?  I  know  that  to  the  classical  economist  the  notion  of 
scU-contained  nations  is  abhorrent,  and  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  everyday  business,  it  is  a  two-sided  question.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  are  wholehearted  about  peace  that  this  is  the 
direction  In  which  we  should  move.  j 

Fourth.  Inasmuch  as  public  opinion  will  have  the  Anal  say. 
ngardless  of  what  you  and  I  may  decide  here  tonight.  It  is  vitally 
Important  that  public  opinion  be  enlightened.  We  cannot  have 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  without  widespread  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  war.  This  means  pub- 
licity. For  instance,  the  facts  on  foreign  holdings  of  American 
property  and  reports  of  foreign  transactions  should  be  widely 
available.  There  are  literally  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  invest- 
ments m  the  United  States.  They  cMvnot  stay  neutral  if  their 
owners  do  not.     I  believe  that  we  should  know  these  facts. 

Fifth.  An  even  more  striking  example  of  our  Ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  war  and  peace  Is  the  refusal  of  those  In  authority 
to  tell  us  about  the  use  to  which  the  $2,000,000,000  stabilization 
fund  Is  being  put.  We  understand  that  this  money  is  used  In 
operations  In  foreign  exchange.  If  the  United  States  Government 
Is  Influencing  the  currencies  of  foreign  lands,  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  know  about  it.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more 
direct  way  of  interfering  with  the  lives  and  happiness  and  general 
well-being  of  other  peoples.  The  power  possessed  by  our  Govern- 
ment through  this  sUbilization  fund  is  a  great  i>ower — no  less  so 
than  the  better-known  methods  of  foreign  policy.  Here,  too.  we 
should  know  the  facts. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  a  few  helpful  steps  for  the  Government  to 
take  which  would  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  I  now  come  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  Important  of  them  all.  the  nati<mal  defense. 
Your  organization  Is  no  last-mlnute  convert  to  the  value  of  a 
national  defense.  When  others  were  either  Indifferent  or  actually 
boetile.  you  were  affirming  the  need  of  having  an  Army  and  Navy 
which,  on  the  orve  hand,  was  In  direct  relation  to  the  life  and  the 
treasure  to  be  protected,  and  on  the  other,  was  developed  with  due 
regard  to  possible  threats  from  abroad. 

You  have  had  to  explode  many  fallacies.  You  have  had  to  listen 
to  the  argument  that  a  large  Army  and  Navy  would  get  us  Into  war. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  war  In  this  country  on  an 
average  of  once  every  30  years,  and  that  never  were  we  Involved  In 
war  because  oxa  Army  and  Navy  were  too  big.  Rather.  In  some  case, 
was  It  because  our  Army  and  Navy  were  so  small  that  foreign  nations 
felt  that  they  could  molest  us  with  impunity.  With  an  Army  that 
ranked  seventeenth  among  the  armies  of  the  world,  and  with  a 
Navy  that  was  far  from  being  the  equal  of  the  strongest,  there  has 
never  been  real  danger  that  our  national  defense  establishment 
would  cause  any  fear  or  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
nations. 

You  have  seen  the  attempt  to  achieve  disarmament  by  example, 
with  the  United  States  setting  the  example.  You  have  noted  the 
various  disarmament  conferences  held  In  Washington.  Geneva,  and 
London,  at  which  no  agreement  at  aU  was  ever  reached  regarding 
land  or  air  armament,  and  at  which  a  treaty  regrading  naval  arma- 
ment was  formulated  which  finally  petered  out.  It  is  good  to  see 
that  so  many  that  were  against  lis  then  are  with  us  now. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  when  Jack  Dempsey  was  champion 
of  the  world,  nobody  ever  hit  him  on  the  Jaw.  Let  us  remember  the 
words  of  Colonel  House,  that  If  we  had  had  an  adequate  Army  and 
Navy,  at  the  time  of  the  World  War.  we  might  have  become  the 
arbiter  of  the  outcome  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Clearly  the  threat  to  American  peace  is  as  great  as  It  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  armistice.  The  crisis  in  which  the  world  now 
finds  Itself  makes  me  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  yotzr  organization, 
which,  I  believe,  years  ago  advocated  a  regular  and  gradual  Incre- 
ment and  development  program  which  would  have  saved  us  much, 
both  In  money  and  In  anxiety,  had  we  had  the  foresight  to  adopt  It. 
I  say,  therefOTe,  let  us  build  up  the  Army.  Let  us  build  up  the 
Navy.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  an  adequate  air  force  In 
both  branches  of  the  service.  Let  us  be  industrially  prepared.  Let 
us  be  equally  stire  in  our  own  minds  about  the  object  of  this  defense 
establishment.  Let  us  emphasize  that  word  "defense."  When  I 
cast  my  vote  for  Increased  appropriations  for  the  national  defense, 
I  shall  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  that  money  will  go  to  the 
defense  of  American  citizens  and  their  homes.  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  the  construction  of  an  expeditionary  force.  If  there  Ls  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  In  authority  to  have  an  expeditionary 
force,  let  them  say  so. 

I  favor  national  defense  today.  Just  as  I  have  tar  15  years,  because 
I  regard  It  as  an  effective  agency  for  peace.  I  have  so  described  It 
to  you  tonight.    If  there  Is  a  thought  In  anyone's  mind  that  It  is 


not  to  be  used  in  that  way,  let  that  thought  be  made  clear  to  the 
American  people.  I  say  to  you  this  evening  that  we  are  Indeed 
concerned  by  the  many  terrlWe  things  going  on  in  the  world  of 
which  we  strongly  and  wholeheartedly  disapprove,  but  I  also  say  to 
you — and  I  cannot  emphaatze  It  too  much — we  want  peace. 

We  are  therefore  agreed  on  a  ftrong  development  of  the  national 
defense.  But  my  speech  would  be  incomplete  and  your  thought 
and  mine  on  this  subject  would  be  unfinished,  if  we  were  not 
dear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  of  which 
It  shall  be  the  tool.  To  put  a  loaded  pistol  Into  the  hands  of  a 
calm,  moderate,  and  experienced  person  Is  one  thing.  To  give 
that  same  pistol  to  someone  who  Is  hj-sterical  and  excitable  la 
quite  another  thing. 

In  considering  American  foreign  policy  we  note  two  possible  ex- 
tremes to  which  It  can  go.  Most  of  you  remember  that  soon  aftar 
the  war  there  were  those  who  believed  that  the  United  States 
could  best  remain  at  peace  by  Joining  with  foreign  nations  In 
punishing  any  nation  which  went  to  war.  This  theory  of  slartlng 
a  war  to  stop  a  war  manifested  Itself  In  the  desire  for  American 
membership  In  the  League  of  Nations  and  Its  Court.  Aa  one  who 
believes  that  this  was  a  most  dangerous  proposal,  however  sin- 
cerely sponsored.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  it  is  no  longer  before 
the  American  people 

The  other  direction  which  foreign  policy  can  take  is  that  oC 
minding  our  own  business  Instead  of  trying  to  guarantee  peace 
for  all  the  world  at  once  we  make  a  gradual  approach.  We  strive 
to  maintain  peace  for  the  United  States,  believing  that  if  we  «k> 
maintain  peace  for  the  United  States,  we  are  doing  our  share 
toward  maintaining  peace  for  the  world.  This  Is  the  ideal  which 
we  have  tried  to  follow  with  varying  degrees  of  success  since  the 
World  War.  It  is  the  Ideal  of  George  Washington.  It  is  the  Ideal 
Which  the  sight  of  the  flag  kindles  in  me. 

Of  late  we  have  aU  been  shocked  by  the  poUdes  which  have 
been  pursued  by  certain  totalitarian  states.  We  have  been  an- 
gered by  the  organized  racial  Intolerance  which  has  been  started 
and  which  is  still  burning  like  a  prairie  fire.  Cltlzeiis  of  a  coun- 
try which  Is  based  on  the  cornerstone  of  racial  tolerance  and 
which  owes  Its  success  and  Its  greatness  to  the  tact  that  It  recog- 
nizes character  and  ability,  regardless  of  whenoe  It  nuiy  spring, 
we  are  not  only  angered  by  the  racial  intolerance  which  we  see 
abroad,  but  we  are  aghast  at  Its  utter  stupidity  and  colossal 
wastefulness. 

Moreover,  who  is  not  moved  by  the  attacks  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  on  religion?  We  are  told  that  In  some  totali- 
tarian countries  unemployment  relief,  social  security,  and  other 
governmental  functions  are  conducted  more  efficiently  than  they 
are  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Is  true,  but  even  If  it 
were  true.  I  contend  that  no  material  service  that  the  government 
cotild  render  Its  citizens  cotild  ever  begin  to  repay  'the  damage 
wh'ch  a  government  does  to  Its  citizens  when  It  destroys  rellglcoi. 
The  sorrows  and  the  blows  of  life,  which  aU  of  \is  must  expect,  would 
he  beyond  human  endurance  If  It  were  not  for  religion,  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  seeks  to  destroy  religion  commits  Its  people  to  an 
a^t'ful  living  death. 

We  can  agree  on  the  absolute  need  for  religion.  If  we  can 
agree  upon  that.  It  is  natural  and  proper  for  our  Government  to 
protest  when  anyone  seeks  to  attack  or  destroy  It.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  very  properly  protested  to  the  outrages  of  the  past 
year.  Let  me,  however,  ask  this  question:  Justifiable  and  Impera- 
tive as  are  the  current  protests,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
outrages  which  are  now  being  perpetrated  might  never  have  been 
started  had  we  shown  our  interest  in  freedom  of  religion  when 
it  was  first  attacked  and  attempts  were  first  mads  to  imdermlne  it? 
I  refer  to  the  first  and  chief  antagonist  of  religion.  Soviet  Russia, 
which  iB  pledged  to  the  utter  destruction  of  religion.  We  know 
that  In  that  coimtry  churches  were  closed  up,  priests  were  executed, 
religloiis  schools  were  prohibited,  and  exercises  of  religion  were 
forbidden  to  citizens  tmder  the  penalty  of  severe  pimlshment. 
This,  however,  apparently  did  not  Interest  the  United  States  at  all. 
In  fact,  we  were  so  Indifferent  to  this  antlrellgious  campaign  and 
the  persecution  that  followed  It  that  we  actually  recognized  the 
Covernoaent  of  Soviet  Riissia  and,  I  believe,  extended  Anverlcan 
dollar  credits  to  them. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  Mexico,  where  churches  were  closed, 
bishops,  priests,  and  nuns  were  expelled  from  the  country,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
Mexicans  Yet  we  oontmued  to  praise  Mexico,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  persecutions,  official  spokesmen  of  the  United  States 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  Govenunent  of  that  country. 

There  are  other  countries  where  atrocities  have  been  committed 
for  some  time,  which  apparently  have  not  bothered  the  official 
conscience  at  all.  We  have  protested  the  recent  actions  which 
have  taken  place  in  Germany  and  countries  under  the  influence 
of  her  school  of  thought.  We  are  right  in  so  doing.  I  ask.  though, 
with  all  the  sincerity  I  possess,  why  was  this  very  commendable 
stand  of  the  United  States  not  taken  before? 

In  conclusion.  I  agam  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here, 
pledge  myself  again  to  the  patriotic  aims  which  summon  you 
together.  In  bidding  you  good  night,  let  me  say  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
with  no  room  left  for  mlsundervtandlng.  that  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  a  wholehearted  devotion  to  religion  and  to 
peace.  They  want  their  Oovemment  to  be  steadfast  and  consistent 
m  befriending  freedom  of  religkm  and  unswervmg  in  lU  pursuit 
of  i>eac«. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUcwing  state- 
ment in  response  to  inquiries  of  correspondents  regarding 
"silver  purchase  repeal."  by  Senator  John  Townsend,  of 

Delaware. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  correspondents  and 
others  regarding  the  effect  of  his  bill  <S.  785)  to  repeal  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  and  for  other  purposes.  Senator 
John  G.  Townsend  has  issued  the  following  statement  listing 
the  chief  questions  asked  him  and  his  replies  thereto: 

Question.  Have  not  the  purchases  of  foreign  sliver  under  the 
American  program  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal   amount? 

Answer.  No.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1938  the  United  States 
Imported  $72,000,000  worth  of  silver,  as  compared  with  $40,000,000 
worth  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1937. 

Question  Did  not  the  Government  cease  buying  Mexican  sliver 
following  Mexico's  Increase  In  tariffs  on  imports  of  American  goods 
and  the  seizure  of  American  property  early  last  year? 

Answer.  No.  Tlie  Treasury  today  has  no  agreement  to  buy  Mex- 
ican silver  from  the  Mexican  Government  or  the  Bank  of  Mexico. 
but  It  still  buys  newly  mined  Mexican  silver  Just  as  It  buys  other 
foreign  silver.  Mexico  benefits  from  our  silver  program  today  Just 
M  much  as  It  did  before  it  seized  American  property. 

Question.  Would  not  your  proposal  to  sell  silver  now  held  In  the 
Treasury  require  the  withdrawal  of  silver  now  held  as  backing 
for  sliver  certificates,  and  thus  leave  outstanding  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  unbacked  sUver  certificates  which  would  then  be  like  green- 
backs or  other  fiduciary  or  fiat  money? 

Answer.  No.  There  are  two  reasons  why  my  bill  (S.  785)  would 
not  do  that: 

(T)  The  Treasury  now  holds  over  1.000.000,000  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  idle  and  out  of  actual  monetary  use,  against  which  no 
certificates  have  been  Issued  or  put  Into  circulation.  This  silver 
could  be  sold  or  otherwise  used  without  affecting  in  any  way  the 
amount  of  silver  certificates  outstanding. 

(11)  According  to  my  bill  (8.  785).  if  It  ever  becomes  possible  to 
sell  bullion  at  that  time  held  as  backing  for  silver  certificates,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  certificates  calculated  at  the  then  "monetary 
value"  of  silver  will  be  withdrawn.  Silver  currency,  even  silver 
coin,  is  all  fiduciary  money  in  this  country  today. 

Question.  Does  not  your  proposal  to  deprive  the  President  of 
his  power  to  revalue  the  silver  dollar  Impair  his  corresponding 
power  to  revalue  gold  as  set  forth  In  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1034? 

Answer.  No.  The  gold  power  Is  completely  separate  from  the 
silver  power. 

Question.  Will  not  the  cessation  of  silver  purchases  prevent  this 
country  from  ever  attaining  a  ratio  of  one  part  silver  to  three  parts 
gold  in  the  monetary  reserves,  the  stated  objective  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  and  If  so  is  not  such  effect  of  yovir  bill  undesir- 
able? 

Answer.  My  bill  is  Intended  to  have  precisely  that  effect,  and 
there  is  strong  support  for  the  opinion  that  the  l-to-3  ratio  men- 
tioned is  meaningless  and  undesirable,  especially  since  no  other 
government  In  the  world  pursues  a  sliver  policy  such  as  this 
country's  present  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  finance  the  demonetization  of  silver  abroad. 

Question.  Would  not  cessation  of  sliver  Imports  tend  to  reduce 
American  exports  of  goods,  and.  If  so,  would  that  tendency  not 
be  harmful  to  this  country? 

Answer.  Some  reduction  would  undoubtedly  occxir.  although  the 
promised  boom  to  our  merchandise  exports  as  a  result  of  this 
country's   sUver   program   has   failed    to   materialize. 

Reduction  of  such'United  States  exports  of  goods  as  are  now  de- 
pendent on  our  silver  purchases  is.  indeed,  the  chief  object  of  my 
bill,  because  the  exportation  of  goods  is  the  exportation  of  American 
wealth.  We  do  not  export  goods  Just  for  fun,  or  to  make  Jobs,  any 
more  than  people  take  Jotjs  for  the  sport  of  working.  Nationally 
as  well  as  individually  we  should  work,  we  should  manufacture, 
and  we  shoiild  export  goods  with  the  object  of  getting  in  return 
something  valuable,  consimiable.  and  enjoyable.  For  Americans 
as  a  nation  to  work  hard  and  produce  cotton,  wheat,  motorcars. 
and  other  manufactures,  or  even  Just  services,  and  to  send  or  ren- 
der those  commodities,  manvifactures,  and  services  to  foreigners 
tn  exchange  for  a  perfectly  useless  metal  to  be  buried  In  the  ground 
ftt  West  Point  Is  a  criminal  waste  and  shotild  be  stopped  by  Con- 
gress immediately. 
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The  process  of  silver  buying  now  going  on  involves  a  huge  na- 
tional loss  week  after  week,  nrhich  is  no  less  real  because  we  as 
Individuals  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  it,  or  because  it  doesn't 
seem  to  come  out  of  our  personal  pocketbook.  The  Commerce 
Department's  balance-of-paymcnts  statistics  will  be  ample  proof  of 
this  loss,  and  already  far  more  than  $1,000,000,000  (a  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars)  has  been  the  benefit  taken  from  the  American  people 
by  those  who  have  sold  sllvei  to  the  Treasury.  Apart  from  this, 
these  who  have  sold  sUver  to  o  hers  on  a  market  and  at  a  price 
artificially  held  up  by  the  /merlcan  sUver  policy  have  profited 
enormously. 

Question.  Apart  from  China  and  Mexico,  have  other  foreign  coun- 
tries profited  as  a  resxxlt  of  oui  sUver  policy? 

Answer.  Every  silver  produc  ng  and  selling  country  has  profited. 
Including  Germany,  which  has  been  demonetizing  silver;  Italy, 
which  called  in  silver  coins  to  help  finance  the  Ethiopian  con- 
quest; Japan:  Canada;  Russia;  Peru;  Ecuador;  Australia;  Spain; 
etc..  and  the  London  bullion  i  larket.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  China  and  Mexico  lave  received  enormous  "gifts"  from 
thU  Nation  through  its  sUver  )ollcy.  the  latter  caused  severe  finan- 
cial crises  in  China  and  Mexi  :o,  and  unfavorable  repercussions  in 
many  other  countries.  In  1934  md  1935.  The  official  protests  which 
were  sent  to  this  Government  arc  a  matter  of  public  record,  as  la 
the  critical  and  sarcastic  edlt<irial  comment  on  our  sliver  program 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  even  from  the  very  beneficiaries  of 
our  Indefensibly  wasteful  program. 
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JUSTICE 


(By  Max  S]  >elke,  of  Stamford) 

In  the  first  4  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  back  in  March 
1933.  It  was  my  good  fortune!  to  be  with  Homer  Cummings  and  to 
watch  him  assume  the  great  fosponsiblllties  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  an  emergency  appointment  due  to  the  death  of 
Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  and  Mri.  Cvimmings  had  been  preparing  to 
leave  their  Greenwich  home  and  their  hearts  were  set  upon  the 
Philippines,  where  the  Prestd*  nt  had  asked  him  to  assume  the  post 
of  Governor  General.  Sudden  y  he  was  drafted  for  Attorney  General 
and  Immediately  there  were  presented  to  him  problems  of  great 
moment  arising  out  of  the  crl  sis  In  which  the  country  found  Itself. 
Washington  was  a  hu'obub  of  xcitement.  The  banks  of  the  country 
were  closed  and  from  everyw  lere  leaders  in  industry  and  finance 
converged  on  Washington  wj;h  petitions  for  Immediate  action  to 
prevent  a  total  collapse  of  ou'  institutions. 

Sunday.  March  5,  was  an  1  ilstoric  day  in  the  White  House  and 
Attorney  General  Cummings  r  emained  in  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent from  early  morning  untU  nearly  midnight.  Joined  frequently  by 
others  who  were  outstanding  in  and  out  of  Government.  During 
that  time  he  rendered  his  opinion  to  the  President  setting  forth  the 
powers  arising  from  the  banting  emergency.  People  were  deeply 
disturbed  and  many  emotions  Uy  upset  and  worried,  but  throughout 
it  all  I  can  well  remember  th«  calmness,  optimism,  and  good  hvimor 
of  Homer  Cummings.  As  chK  f  counsel  for  the  Government  he  was 
a  pillar  of  strength  and  his  Jui  igment  was  vinerring  on  how  to  handle 
the  grave  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  general  problems  of  the  administration.  Bto. 
Cummings  had  to  concern  himself  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Department  of  Jtistlce  Tith  a  personnel  of  9.000  people  dis- 
tributed throughout  every  pirt  of  the  country  and  In  our  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  coveri;ig  the  whole  gamut  of  the  law  from 
detection  to  incarceration  In  the  enforcement  field  and  from  cus- 
toms to  constitutional  cases  :  n  the  civil  side.  He  had  to  take  over 
from  an  outgoing  administ  ation  without  any  preparation  and 
with  pressure  from  every  source  for  patronage  considerations. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  became  the  head  of  the  largest  law  office 
In  the  world  with  a  job  to  d(  i  and  a  firm  determination  to  see  the 
Job  through.  No  amount  o'  pressiire  could  sway  him  from  his 
purpose  to  retain  ceruin  ke;  men  In  Justice,  such  as  John  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  :  'ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Sanford  Bates  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Out 
of  a  total  budget  of  about  $4  ),000,000,  these  two  agencies  expended 
about  one-third  of  the  total  and  in  nximbers  they  represented  to- 
gether close  to  one-third  of  the  entire  personnel  of  Justice,  al- 
though the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  at  that  time  was  a 
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much  smaller  unit  than  now.  These  were  top  places  in  Justice 
but  Homer  Cummings  had  spent  a  lifetime  In  Law  enforcement 
and  in  the  study  of  prison  problems  and  he  felt  very  deeply  that 
political  considerations  must  not  enter  into  these  field.'^.  Not  the 
least  of  his  achievements  is  that  he  succeeded  so  admirably  in 
building  up  these  two  agencies  into  outstanding  positions  in  their 
respective  spheres.  Mr.  Cummings  sought  and  obtained  greater 
funds  and  larger  p>er6onnel  for  his  G-men  and  he  established  Alca- 
traz  as  a  maximum -security  minimum-privilege  Institution  to 
round  out  the  prison  work. 

Other  key  men  in  Justice  from  the  outgoing  administration  were 
retained  too  because  of  their  specialized  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  work — they  were  "career"  men.  This  required  firmness,  cour- 
age, and  a  deep  knowledge  of  hiunan  nature,  qualities  that  we  aU 
know  Mr.  Cummings  pos.sesse8  In  large  measure.  In  spite  of  these 
con":lderat!ons  his  popularity  with  Congress  and  with  leaders  in 
political  life  grew  because  it  was  soon  sensed  that  nothing  was 
going  to  shake  him  loose  from  his  sincere  convictions 

Early  In  his  term  he  called  together  In  Washington  leading  fig- 
ures in  law  enforcement  for  the  Attorney  General's  conference  on 
crime  out  of  the  deliberations  of  which  came  the  series  of  new 
crime  laws  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  oope  with  crimes  such  as  kidnaping,  the  robbery  of 
national  banks,  and  the  transportation  of  stolen  property  from  one 
State  to  another.  These  new  crime  laws  strengthened  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  gave  the  G-men  of  the  country  an  op- 
portunity to  do  the  great  Job  that  has  won  universal  acclaim.  Con- 
necticut people  have  watched  with  particular  Interest  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  law  enforcement  directly  supervised  by  Norwalk's 
able  Brlen  McMahon,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Dhislon. 

■  There  Is  hardly  the  space  here  to  enumerate  the  achievements 
of  Justice  under  Attorney  General  Cummings;  volumes  could  be 
written  on  that  score  and  the  record  has  t>een  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Justice  Roberts  at  the  farewell  dinner  to  Mr  Cummings  held  In 
Washington  only  a  few  da3rs  ago  and  by  Prank  Hogan.  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  toastmaster  at  the  dinner,  and 
by  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  a  dinner  speaker  who  referred 
to  Homer  Cummings  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his 
generation." 

This  unusual  man  did  an  unprecedented  thing  when  he  went 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  and  personally 
argued  the  famous  gold-clause  cases.  No  Attorney  General  had 
ever  before  assumed  such  a  task  but  It  was  considered  vital  to  the 
country  that  a  favorable  decision  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  a  memorable  5  to  4  decision  rendered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  the  admlristratlcn  was  upheld  In  Its  monetary 
policy.  On  one  other  occasion,  Mr.  Cumriings  found  It  necessary 
to  appear  In  court  In  person  on  behalf  of  the  Government  when  he 
went  before  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  argue 
against  the  granting  of  an  injunction  In  the  holding-company 
cases  and  here,  too,  the  Attorney  General  won  out  on  his  con- 
tention. A  contrary  result  would  have  led  to  a  chaotic  situation 
w.th  respect  to  pending  litigation  by  the  Government  In  various 
courts  from  Maine  to  California.  At  one  time  the  Government 
had  to  contend  with  nearly  2,000  injunction  suits  that  had  been 
obtained  lu  the  lower  courts  restraining  the  Government  in  Its 
activities  and  If  this  situation  had  continued  much  longer  there 
would  have  been  a  paralysis  of  the  functions  of  the  Government. 

His  last  official  act  bears  out  Mrs.  Cummings'  description  of  him 
when  she  said,  "He  Lb  the  most  civUized  man  I  know."  I  refer  to 
his  last  ofOclsJ  opinion  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ruling  that 
a  man  convicted  in  present-day  Germany  should  not  be  barred 
from  entering  this  country  because  of  "moral  turpitude."  Mr. 
Cummings  held  that  an  applicant  for  a  visa  was  not  guilty  of 
"moral  turpitude"  for  stating  in  the  application  that  he  possessed 
only  1,600  reichmarks  and  being  later  convicted  of  making  false 
statements  in  an  effort  to  remove  30,000  reichmarks,  an  amount 
much  larger  than  be  would  be  permitted  to  take  out  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Cummings  took  Into  consideration  the  "present-day  situation" 
in  Germany  and  said,  "I  do  not  think  that  the  case  should  tie 
divorced  from  the  realities  of  the  world  or  that  opinions  rendered 
heretofore  In  this  country  dealing  with  the  moral  qualities  of 
crimes  of  which  persons  had  been  convicted  by  foreign  tribunals 
in  tranquil  times  should  be  foUowed  In  the  letter  to  concliisions 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  our  inxmgratlon  law  and  foreign  to 
the  Intent  at  the  Congress  in  passing  it."  He  asserted  that  con- 
cepts of  law  in  Germany  were  alien  to  those  of  this  coimtry  and 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Germany  were  tinder 
the  severest  kind  of  persecution. 

Again  I  quote  from  his  opinion:  "I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  in  determining  any  moral  or  political  attributes  of  that  crime 
the  ootirts  of  this  country  would  close  their  eyes  to  those  factors. 
Indeed,  It  woxild  appear  that  the  acts  here  tinder  consideration  were 
performed  under  a  compulsion  as  great  as  It  was  unjust.  The  sdter- 
natives  open  to  the  alien  were  to  remain  In  Germany  and  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  penury  and  serfdom  or  to  seek  another  life  in  another 
land.  •  •  •  It  was  a  form  of  duress  wliich  in  good  conscience 
we  would  not  be  Justified  tn  Ignoring.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
term  'moral  turpitude,"  as  It  Is  generaUy  tinderstood.  can  properly 
be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  this  alien.  I  advise  that  you  wotild 
be  warranted  in  granting  him  a  visa." 

And  then  It  was  my  good  fortune  again  to  be  present  when  Mr. 
Cummings  left  the  Department  of  Justice  and  officially  turned  over 
to  his  successor  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  high  office  of  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  He  put  his  hand  affectionately 
on  the  younger  man's  slioulder  and  bade  him  hail  and  fareweU.    It 


was  on  New  Tear's  Day  and  before  a  small  gathering  of  J\i«tlce  ofll- 
cials.  The  inevitable  newsreel  men  were  present  and  the  new  Attor- 
ney General  in  his  quiet  and  soft-spoken  manner  assumed  his  new 
duties  with  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  One  feJt  in- 
stinctively in  meeting  former  Gov.  Prank  Murphy,  now  Attorney 
General,  that  underneath  his  quiet  exterior  there  was  a  Armness  and 
a  determination  possessed  to  a  high  degree  only  by  modest  men. 

At  the  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Cummings  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  presented  to  the  distinguished  audience  made  up  of  leading 
figures  in  official  and  business  life  and  was  greeted  with  generous 
enthusiasm.  I  looked  tn  on  Attorney  General  Murphy's  first  press 
conference  held  the  next  day.  Leading  newspapermen  were  present. 
Including  such  Nutmeggers  as  Hejrwood  Broun,  Quentln  Rej-nolds. 
and  Leigh  Danenberg.  Bridgeport  publisher:  all  were  eager  to  greet 
Attorney  General  Murphy  and  all  came  away  feeling  that  here  was  a 
fine  character  and  a  deeply  spiritual  man.  In  Connecticut  Attor- 
ney General  Murphy  has  many  close  friends,  especially  In  the  Stam- 
ford-Greenwich area  where  he  visits  frequently  in  our  hills  country 
and  where  he  will  spend  part  of  the  coming  summer  months.  Just  as 
he  has  in  the  past.  He  has  worshii^ed  frequently  at  St.  Mary's 
I  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Stamford  during  past  svunmers  and 
many  look  forward  to  his  vacation  days  tn  this  area. 

At  this  press  conference  before  he  was  confirmed  as  Attorney 
General,  he  stated  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  requesting  that  he  be  permitted  to  explain  to  the 
committee  his  part  in  the  Michigan  sit-down  strikes,  and  with 
customary  frankness  he  appeared  before  the  committee  and  made  a 
fine  Impression  with  his  straightforward  explanation  of  those 
events.  The  committee  unanlmotisly  recommended  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  he  has  been  confirmed  by  an  orerwhelmlng 
vote.  Attorney  General  Murphy  stat«d  In  his  press  conference 
that  he  expected  to  be  an  advocate  as  weU  as  an  administrator  and 
that  he  hoped  to  go  into  the  courts  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Government 
when  the  situation  warranted.  His  abilities  as  an  administrator 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  as  Governor  General  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  where  he  did  a  marvelous  Job  and  again  more  recently  as 
Governor  of  Michigan.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  have  long  been 
{  demonstrated  when  as  district  attorney  he  prosecuted  Important 
cases  and  later  presided  as  a  Judge  on  the  bench.  Curiously 
enough,  he  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frankfurter,  whose  names 
went  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  both  started  out  In  pubUo 
life  as  assistant  United  States  attorneys. 

It  Ls  said  of  the  new  Attorney  General  that  he  reads  dally  from 
the  Bible  given  to  him  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  lad  in  a  log- 
cabin  home  where  he  was  born.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  in  talking 
with  the  new  Attorney  General  that  he  has  paused  over  and 
adopted  for  his  very  own  that  expression  from  the  Prophet,  "And 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  26,  1939 


LETTER    TO    COL.    ROBERT    FECHNER.    DIRBCTOEl.    CIVXLIAIf 
CONSERVAITON  CORPS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written 

by  me  recently  to  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 

Corps: 

Jakuabt  21.  193». 

Col.    ROBTRT    FfcCHTfnt. 

Direcior,  Civilian   Conservation  Corps, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Mr  Deas  Robeit:  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  of  your  reoom- 
mendation.  made  In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Garker  and  Speaker 
Bakkkx&d,  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  your  feeling  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  should  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis  and  the 
aoministrative  personnel  plaoed  imder  civil  service. 

I  want  to  strongly  support  the  position  which  you  have  taken 
In  this  matter.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  yo\ir  organization  makes  It  worthy  of  permanency  On 
every  occasion  where  it  was  appropriate  and  timely  I  have  urged 
that  this  be  done. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  camps  and  always  my  admiration 

has  been  Increased  for  the  program  which  is  so  sticceaafully  being 

carried  forward  tmder  yctir  leadership.     This  is  the  type  of  work 

'   which  it   seems  to  me   can  effectively   be   carried  forward   tinder 

I   Government    guidance    and    control.      The    conservation   program. 

I   from  the  material  tide,  means  that  through  Civilian  Consenratton 

Corps  activities  we  are  building  a  better  land  in  tills  Nation.    OB 
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the  hinnan  Bide  the  program  has  certainly  gone  far  toward  build- 
ing better  men. 

I  believe  the  Investment  made  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  been  a  wise  one.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  it 
should  be  carried  on.  I  shall  cooperate  enthusiastically  in  support 
of  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  worth-while  agency. 

With   personal    good    wishes.   I   am. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Jknotncs  Randolph. 

P.  8. — As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  I  shall  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  bring  this  about. 


Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  26, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  CARLSON,  OP  KANSAS.  OCTOBER  26, 

1938 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  am  inserting  today  in  the  Record  a  speech  I  de- 
livered before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Equity  Union  at  St.  Francis.  Kans..  on  October  26.  1938. 
The  fanners  at  that  time  were  suffering  seriously  because  of 
low  farm  prices  and  a  greatly  reduced  agricultural  purchas- 
ing power,  and  these  conditions  still  exist.  Therefore,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  these  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the  sit- 
uation as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates,  and  friends.  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
kind  Invitation  to  address  this  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers  Equity  Union.  Your  organization  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  farm  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Your 
100-percent  cooperative  program  is  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  and 
permanent  agriculture.  Agriculture  Is  America's  basic  Industry 
and  the  only  indispensable  vocation  of  man.  Men  must  till  the 
soli  If  we  are  to  have  food  and  clothing  for  the  Nation.  A  quota- 
tlon-from  Thomas  Jefferson  reads: 

"Let  the  fanner  forevermore  be  honored  In  his  calling,  for  they 
that  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  history  does  not  record  an  instance 
where  any  nation  suffered  economically,  financially,  or  socially  so 
long  as  those  engaged  In  agriculture  were  prosperous  and  happy. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  determines  the  degree  of  our 
national  prosperity,  or  in  the  words  of  Glfford  Plnchot,  "As  the 
farmer  prospereth  so  prospereth  the  Nation." 

This  Nation  today  Is  suffering  because  of  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  agrlctUture.  It  effects  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  the  physician,  and  the  laborer.  I  think  this  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  short  story. 

One  evening  a  farmer  was  studying  the  retvims  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  a  shipment  of  cattle  which  had  been  consigned  to  the 
omtral  market.  As  he  studied  these  returns  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  cattle  had  brought  $12  less  per  head  than  the  note  at  the 
bank.  H'^  was  greatly  worried,  and  after  going  to  bed  could  not 
sleep.  He  stood  It  as  long  as  he  could  and  finally  determined  he 
mtist  gee  up  and  call  his  banker.  He  called  the  banker  out  of  bed 
after  midnight  and  Informed  him  that  he  regretted  very  much  to 
disturb  him.  but  he  had  Just  received  his  cattle  returns  and  they 
lacked  $12  per  head  of  taking  care  of  the  note.  The  farmer  said, 
"It  worries  me  so  I  can't  sleep."  The  banker  replied,  "Mr.  Farmer, 
you  go  back  to  bed.    Ill  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  dollar  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
his  products  gets  back  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and  when  so- 
ciety decrees  this  shall  be  a  mere  pittance  of  the  national  income. 
It  follows  naturally  that  the  farmer  can  spend  only  what  he  re- 
ceives. The  farmers  of  our  Nation  do  not  ask  for  special  favors, 
but  they  are  interested  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  securing  of 
parity  Income,  parity  prices,  or  cost  of  production  for  the  things 
produced  on  the  farm  that  they  must  sell  In  the  public  market. 
Records  show  that  cur  country  has  never  been  on  a  solid  or  pros- 
perous basis  unle^.s  agriculture  was  prosperous. 

FA&MESS'  SBAEK  07  NATIONAL  INCOBCS 

In  1850  agriculture's  total  share  of  the  national  Income  was  33.6 
percent.  This  declined  steadily  untU  In  1932  agriculture  was  receiv- 
ing but  7.S  percent  of  the  national  Income.  This  change  was 
caused,  no  doubt,  largely  by  a  shift  of  our  population  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  during  this  period,  but  It  shows  the  inequality  of 
th«  farm  inc»ime  with  the  nonfarm  Income.  Not  only  did  agri- 
culture's total  share  of  the  national  Income  decline  from  1850  to 
1032  but  Uie  per  capita  farm  iocome  in  relation  to  the  national 
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total  Income  also  declined 
to  30  percent  In  1932. 

In  1936  otir  national  Incoirie 
agriculture  received  9.4  p>ercent 
1937  it  was  estimated  that  the 
payments,  was  less  than  $10, 
approximately    $70,000,000,000 
Income  this  year  will  be 
year.    I  know  you  will  agree 
a  sound  recovery  when  the 
about  30  percent  of  the  poptilatii 
percent  of  the  national  Incom  ? 
farmers  are  moving  from  the 
the  benefit  of  otir  great  natio4al 

This  agricultural  situation 
the  following  story: 

A  farmer  was  driving  by  a 
off  the  side  of  the  road  undei 
the  motor.     One  of  the  Inmate  i 
fence  and  asked  the  farmer  w  lere 
the  road,"   he  replied.    "And 
Inmate,  to  which  the  farmer 
ated  a  farm.     The  Inmate  th^n 
been  crazy,  and  he  said  "No.' 
and  said,  "Well,  it  beats  being 


fro!  1  a  high  point  of  67  percent  In  1860 


was  $63,799,000,000,  out  of  which 

or  approximately  $3,000,000,000.     In 

griculttiral  Income,  including  benefit 

000.000  out  of  a  national  income  of 

Present    indications    are    that    the 

than  $1,000,000,000  less  than  last 

me  that  It  is  impossible  to  have 

l^rmer  and  agriculture,  representing 

on.  actually  receive  less  than  10 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  individual 

farms  to  the  cities  in  order  to  get 

relief  programs? 
s  so  serlovis  that  I  am  reminded  of 

S  tate  hospital,  and  he  turned  liis  car 

the  shade  of  a  tree  to  tinker  with 

of  the  institution  walked  out  to  the 

he  lived.     "About  2  miles  down 

what's  your  business?"   asked  the 

replied  that  he  lived  on  and  oper- 

asked  the  farmer  if  he  had  ever 

The  Inmate  looked  at  the  farmer 

a  farmer." 


AN  EVa-PPESENT  FARM   PROBLEM 


hi  ve 


farmer 
buy 
the 
sufBcle  at 


Our   farm   problem    did    no 
during  the  years  which  we 
it  was  here  In  an  aggravated 
with  the  depression  we  mighi 
to   the   favorable   condition 
The  truth  is  they  were  present 
us.     In  fact,  I  ask  when  has 
during   recent   years,   except 
failiu-es  on  a  large  scale  m 
has   Its  roots  In  conditions 
general  depression.     The 
the  American  people  could 
cveproduced  measured  by  the 
further  and  produced 
people  of  the  land  and  In  so 
to  society  and  the  country, 
was  so  distributed  that  80.00( 
chasing  to  the  necessities  of 
With  far  less.     Here   Is  where 
crisis  In  the  life  of  the  farra 
of  the  farm  but  the   tragedy 
that    we    have    approximately 
world  in  this  country  and 
and  that  there  is  dire  need 
of  the  country,   one  must 
our  economic  system.     With 
ticn  of  our  national  income 
in  a  position  to  start  the 
dition  by  purchasing  needed 
new  improvements,  paint. 
the    wheels    of    industry   by 
power  depends  upon  a 


other 


The  question  then  arises 
omists  maintain  that  we  mu^t 
the  Old  World.    It  Is  my 
market  is  the  home  market; 
market.     E^'ery  effort  should 
ket.  but  present  indications 
and  smaller  demand  for  our 
tries.     We  know  it  has  been 
World  War  to  increase  their 
tries  with  fertile  soil  and  an 
ing  and  building  up  production 
reduces  the  demand  for 
oxjr  American  market.     It 
the  American  farmer  is  here 
here  in  the  homes  of  milllori 
found  as  soon  as  we  restore 
Therefore    it  seemis  to  me  thaf 
most  profound  problem  in 
not   how  many  billions  we 
relief,  if  the  30,000,000  peopU 
six  and  one-half  mUllon  homes 
necessities   of   life.     Therefor; 
prosperity  should  be  to  lnsur« 
at  a  fair  price. 


Amerl  can 
664  ms 


oiir 
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come   with    the    depression.     Even 
designated  as  years  of  prosperity 
Jorm.     Had  our  farm  troubles  begun 
well  hope  that  when  we  got  back 
1929   that    they   would   disappear, 
then  and  will  continue  to  be  with 
there  been  prosperity  on  the  farm 
I   times  of   war   or   in  case  of   crop 
4ther  countries.     The  farm  question 
than  those   superimposed   by   a 
has  produced  and  assumed  that 
his  products.    The  farmer  has  not 
needs  of  the  people.     He  has  gone 
to   make   comfortable   all   of   the 
doing  has  discharged  his  obligation 
Unfortunately  our  national  income 
.000  p>eople  must  confine  their  pur- 
llfe  and  50.000,000  must  be  satisfied 
the  difficulty  arose.     This  economic 
has  not  only  revealed  the  tragedy 
of  the  Nation.     When   one  realizes 
three-fourths    of    the    gold    of    the 
have  13,000.000  people  unemployed 
distress  in  practically  everj'  section 
there   Is  something  wrong   with 
anything  like  an  equitable  distribu- 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  would  be 
of  industry  and  relieve  this  con- 
supplies.     Every  farm  is  in  need  of 
etc..  and  could  and  would  start 
their    purchases.     Their   purchasing 


ye; 

and 

admit 


wh(  els 


f  er  ces 


marki  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  FABMER  IS  B  NTITLED  TO  THE  AMERICAN   MARKET 


KThere   is  this  market?     Some  econ- 
flnd  our  markets  in  Europe  or  in 
cojitention  that  the  American  farmers' 
fact,  he  is  entitled  to  the  American 
3e  made  to  enlarge  our  foreign  mar- 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  smaller 
ajgricultural  products  In  foreign  coun- 
the  policy  of  all  nations  since  the 
igricultural  output.    Backward  coun- 
iibundance  of  cheap  labor  are  supply- 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  not  only 
products  but  is  actually  invading 
to  me  that  the  only  market  for 
n  the  United  States.    The  market  is 
of  our  common  people  and  will  be 
purchasing  power  to  these  people, 
the  farm  purchasing  problem  Is  the 
world  social  structtire.     It  matters 
our  out   in  the  form  of  emergency 
engaged  in  agriculttire,  representing 
,  are  unable  to  buy  even  the  bare 
our  first  step   to  secure   national 
the  American  farmer  his  own  market 


l-AHW    TINApCT 

The  alarming  rate  at  which  farm  tenancy  is  increasing  In  the 
United  States  is  of  grave  con  :em  to  every  citizen.  Prom  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Nation  11  lO  years  ago  the  ideal  held  out  for 
American  agriculture  has  been  that  of  farm  operators  who  should 
own  the  land  on  which  the]  live.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  depression  or  economic  condition  of  the  country  has  resulted 
in  a  great  Increase  of  farm  tenancy.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
statistics  on  the  subject  wil  show  that  the  20-year  period  from 
1880  to  1900,  when  the  United  States  was  literally  giving  away 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acred  of  land,  the  number  of  farm  tenants 
actually  Increased  by  1,000.0(^  and  in  the  35  years  from  1900  to 
1935  a  furtlier  increase  of  oEfiy  800,000  was  registered. 
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In  the  year  1880  it  was  found  that  we  bad  4.008.907  farms  in 
the  United  States.  Nearly  74.4  percent  were  operated  by  their 
owners,  or  only  25.6  percent  were  operated  by  tenants.  Tcxlay 
over  50  percent  ot  the  farm  populaUon  of  the  United  States  ta 
listed  as  tenants,  acxrordlng  to  figures  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  year  for  the  past  10 
years  the  number  of  new  tenants  has  been  about  40.000.  Fifty 
years  ago  1  out  of  every  4  farmers  was  a  tenant.  Today  2  out  oC 
every  5  are  tenants,  and  on  some  of  our  best  farm  lands  7  cut 
of  every  10  are  tenants.  Many  tenants  change  farms  every  2  or  3 
years  and  apparently  1  out  of  3  change  farms  every  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  owners  of  family-size  farms  has 
been  rapidly  declining. 

No  country  can  feel  sectire  when  40.000  farmers  become  tenants 
annually.  In  addition  to  tills  large  group  of  new  tenant  farmers. 
we  have  a  big  army  of  tenants  who  have  simply  farmed  themselves 
poor  and  almost  helpless  on  submarginal  lands.  Those  of  us 
who  read  history  know  that  Denmark  had  a  farm  problem  60  years 
ago  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  passing  through.  The  condi- 
tion in  tliat  coxuitry  became  desperate,  and  the  nation  set  up  a 
new  program  of  ccwperative  financing  and  marketing  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  Denmark  system  has  £^>erated  successfully  for  more  than 
60  years.  Denmark  Is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries  in 
the  world.  Here  farmers  practically  run  the  country  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis.  IXulng  the  recent  world-wide  depression  their  buying 
power  has  been  affected  some  because  of  the  eeonomlc  condition 
of  England,  which  is  her  principal  buyer,  but  oUierwlse  her  pros- 
perity has  been  sustained.  Our  tenant  problem  Is  a  serious  one, 
and  we  must  solve  it  or  at  least  make  a  serious  attempt.  This 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  twiddle  her  fingers  while 
relief  rolls  are  moxmtlng  and  while  thousands  of  tenant  farmers 
are  eeking  out  a  mere  hand-to-mouth  existence.  This  Nation 
has  embarked  in  a  small  way  on  a  farm-tenancy  program,  but 
this  mtist  be  greatly  enlarged  and  materially  changed  if  we  are 
to  care  for  the  Increasing  number  of  farm  tenants.  Ownership 
Is  the  best  answer  America  can  give  to  communism.  Radicalism, 
like  a  diseased  germ,  can  thrive  only  on  misery,  but  bring  it  out 
Into  the  sunshine  and  happiness  and  it  dies.  We  cannot  build  a 
great  Nation  on  a  shifting  population  of  tenants  any  more  than 
we  can  build  a  great  building  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  Men, 
to  be  good  citizens,  mtist  be  rooted  to  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  the 
home  owner  Is  the  best  citizen  in  time  of  peace.  He  makes  the 
best  soldier  in  time  of  war.  He  has  more  to  live  for  and,  if  need 
be.  more  to  die  for.  If  we  want  to  keep  the  system  of  private 
property  in  the  United  States,  we  must  malie  it  possible  for  more 
of  our  people  to  own  property.  With  such  a  high  percentage  of 
our  people  who  own  no  property,  it  is  mighty  easy  for  th'*  radicals 
to  persuade  them  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  destructlonlsts.  There 
are  too  many  who  feel  they  have  nothing  to  lose  in  an  upheavel 
and  might  stand  to  gain  in  tiie  shuffie.  A  hundred  percent  co- 
operative program  would  go  a  long  way  towswd  solving  this  problem. 

Concededly.  the  real  problem  of  agriculture  today  Is  to  devise 
some  plan  which  enables  the  producer  to  make  at  least  a  normal 
profit  without  sacrificing  his  personal  liberties  or  initiative. 

FARM   CHEMtTBCT 

The  most  significant  and  encouraging  sign  for  new  agricultural 
markets  is  the  phenominal  growth  of  the  farm  chemurglc  move- 
ment which  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of  creating  new  wealth 
and  new  opportunity.  Since  the  farm  is  a  primary  source  of 
America's  raw  material  science  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
provide  new  materials  and  uses  for  farm  products.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  chemurgy  a  profitable  employment  will  be 
secured  for  Idle  acres  and  employment  for  Idle  hands  will  foUow. 
This  new  agency  Is  meeting  the  demand  for  new  and  expanded 
markets  for  our  fanners  who  arc  constantly  facing  overproduc- 
tion. The  National  Farm  Chemurglc  Council.  Inc..  is  nonpolitlcal 
and  nonpartisan,  and  Is  conducting  an  active  program  based  on 
the  cooperation  cjf  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  luid  scientist,  in 
Its  brief  history  the  chemurglc  movement  has  attracted  Nation- 
wide interest.  It  is  estimated  $150,000,000  have  been  invested  in 
chemurglc  industries  resulting  from  public  and  private  research, 
and  all  providing  new  purposes  and  new  markets  for  farm 
products. 

At  present  farm  products  from  40.000.000  acres  are  being  used 
by  chemurglc  manufactvirers  and  it  Is  believed  that  within  10 
3rears,  through  further  research  and  applied  science,  that  50.000,- 
000  additional  acres  will  be  required  to  meet  the  denuind  of  these 
industries.  For  many  years  agrlcult\ire  had  a  program  erf  I'mak- 
Ing  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  befcare."  The 
new  program  must  be  to  find  new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  power  alcohol. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  surplus  crc^Js  could  be  utilised  and  It  is 
estimated  that  the  entire  stirplus  could  be  used  in  this  industry. 
Methcxis  must  be  found  whereby  the  price  per  gallon  of  power 
alcohol  can  be  manufactured  and  be  In  line  with  other  motor 
fuels.  The  dairy  industry  has  developed  some  interesting  new 
markets  and  has  promise  of  giving  still  more  in  the  future.  In 
recent  years  large  quantities  of  skim  milk  are  being  dried  and 
manufactured  into  powder  form. 

One  product  which  has  become  an  important  commodity  to  the 
last  few  years  and  which  holds  much  promise  to  the  future  is 
-  the  soybean.  The  acreage  of  soybeans  to  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  2.000,000  acres  m  1924  to  5.000,000  acres  to  1937. 
Actual  production  has  increased  even  faster,  rising  from  5  to  40 
million  bushels  to  the  oorreqwDdiDg  period.    Tliis  bean  to  mm* 


used  for  meal,  oil,  green  beans,  and  dried  beans.  At  the  preaeat 
time  there  are  35  mills  used  for  crushing  soyt>eahs  into  oil  and 
on  meal.  This  oil  may  be  \»ed  for  glycerine,  enamel,  varnish, 
paint,  waterprooi&ng.  Itooleums.  soap,  rubber  BubaUtutaa,  lubricaK- 
tion.  and  for  human  consumption. 

Another  crop  for  wtiich  new  uses  have  been  secured  for  great 
value  to  the  growers  is  the  sweetpotato.  The  rweetpotato  today 
is  the  source  of  a  new  ttarch  which  is  useful  and  is  bring  used 
for  laundry  work,  gxunmlng  for  portage  stamps,  envelopea,  and 
labels.  Raisin  seeds  used  to  be  quite  a  nuisanoe.  Now  an  oil 
Is  made  from  them  and  grayed  on  the  seeded  raisins  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  soft  until  eaten.  T'he  small  seed  of  a  tomato 
was  formerly  a  waste  product  of  the  catsup  tociustry.  Today  tiie 
seeds  are  crushed  aixl  the  oil  contenta  used  to  food  and  for  mak- 
ing fine  soaps. 

PARTTT    PSITE    CONCEPT 

The  parity  price  concept  for  agriculture,  as  embodied  in  existing 
legislation,  recognizes  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  tree  exchange 
at  goods  and  services  on  a  basis  that  wUl  mean  a  lair  price  to  the 
farmer  and  furnish  him  an  income  basis  if  we  arc  to  have  and 
maintain  prosperity.  Everyone  must  agree  that  our  Nat  1cm  cannot 
survive  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  high  price  level  for  Industry,  a 
high  wage  level  for  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  insist  that  the 
farmers  sell  tbeli  products  at  a  world  market  level.  This  Nation 
must  work  out  a  farm  program  that  will  give  the  farmers  equality 
In  purchasing  power  with  labor  and  industry.  Therefore,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  regarding  th$  need  ot  a  per- 
manent and  prosperous  agriculture. 

OONCLXTSIONS 

1.  Give   the  American   farmer   equality   c*  opportunity   and   a 

chance  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  national  tocome. 

2.  Permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  which  will  result  In  either 
Immediate  or  eventual  regimentation  of  the  American  farmer. 

S.  Restore  the  American  market  to  the  American  farmer. 

4.  Continue  a  soil-couservatlcm  program  to  help  the  farmer 
improve  his  land  and  diversify  his  crops. 

5.  Protect  the  family-size  farm  by  giving  greater  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  small  farm  on  the  same  principal  which  providM 
exemptions  and  lower-rate  taxes  for  small  incomes. 

6.  Poster  cooperation  among  farmers  and  farm  organizations^  as 
a  means  of  solving  their  problems.  Cooperation,  to  be  succesefxil, 
must  be  based  upon  a  solid  buslne«8  principle  and  absolute  control 
by   the   farmers   themselves.  

7.  The  conservaticm  of  our  national  water  resources,  the  prsaar- 
vatlon  of  peace  and  the  encouragement  and  protecticm  of  home 
ownership. 

Government  Credit  Agencies— Bonds  and  Interest 

Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    /' 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26. 19i9 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lower  the 
rate  of  Interest  goes  the  more  likely  will  It  become  ttutt  In- 
vestment will  be  made  In  productiTe  enterprise  Instead  of  In 
the  purchase  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. Tliere  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  li 
that,  since  interest  is  low,  the  margin  of  investor's  preference 
for  biuring  an  Interest  in  enterprise  instead  of  buying  the 
right  to  collect  someone's  debt  to  him  will  increase.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  the  better 
chance  there  is  that  the  enterprise  can  show  a  profit  from  his 
business.  

Now,  in  recent  years  two  groups  of  people  hare  been  in 
great  distress  in  the  Umted  States  because  of  their  debt 
burdens  and  consequent  foreclosures  of  their  properties — 
either  actual  or  threatened.  These  are  the  farmers  and  the 
home  owners.  In  the  case  of  both  groups  the  Oovemment 
has  set  up  great  agencies  to  try  to  help  them  out — the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  agriculture  and  the  Home  Ownera' 
Loan  Corporation  for  home  owners.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  farmers  on  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  and  the 
rate  chaiged  home  owners  on  loans  made  to  them  has  noil 
been  based  merely  on  the  costs  of  administration  plus  s 
margin  to  cover  losses,  but  has  been  based  upon  those  factors 
plus  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgace 
Corporation  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  were 
paying  on  their  outstanding  bonds  as  welL    If  these  agencies 
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had  had  no  outstanding  bonds,  obviously  their  rates  of  in- 
terest to  their  borrowers  could  have  been  much  lower,  fewer 
home  owners  would  have  lost  their  homes,  and  more  farmers 
would  be  in  the  black  today.    Let  us  explore  this  idea. 

The  fact  Is  that  Government  credit  agencies  assumed  bur- 
dens that  private  finance  would  not  or  could  not  assimie; 
and  that  while  the  Giovemment  was  doing  this  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  paid  the  banking  system  a  handsome  gratuity  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  bonds  which  the  banks  "bought"  with 
credit  created  for  the  purpose.  Take  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  for  example.  It  was  brought  Into  existence 
partly  to  save  the  homes  of  distressed  owners  from  fore- 
closure; but  certainly  another  function  of  H.  O.  L,  C.  was 
to  take  off  the  hands  of  the  banks  of  the  country  great  num- 
bers of  mortgages  that  were  in  many  cases  not  likely  to  be 
collected.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 
But  I  do  contend  that  had  H.  O.  L.  C.  not  charged  so  high 
an  interest  rate  to  its  home-owning  borrowers,  some  of  the 
homes  that  it  has  had  to  foreclose  might  have  been  saved  to 
the  owners.  And.  more  especially.  I  point  out  that  at  least 
one  reason  why  H.  O.  L.  C.  charged  as  high  a  rate  of  interest 
as  It  did  was  because  it  had  to  cover  the  interest  on  its  own 
bonds. 

Here  Is  what  happened:  The  banks,  exercising  their  power 
to  create  deposit  credits,  made  loans  of  those  credits  to  home 
owners  secured  by  mortgages.  After  the  crash  of  1929  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  those  loans  would  not  be  repaid. 
So  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  stepped  in  and  took  over  those  shaky  mort- 
gages. In  exchange  for  them  it  gave  the  banks  Government 
bonds.  Those  Government  bonds  were  as  good  as  gold;  they 
were  tax-exempt;  and  on  top  of  that  they  bore  interest.  In 
other  words,  the  banks  originally  made  loans — not  cash  loans, 
but  extensions  of  credit  manufactiu-ed  simply  by  book  entries 
in  the  banks'  books.  Many  of  those  loans  turned  out  to  be 
shaky.  So  the  banks  erased  their  book  entries,  tiuTied  their 
risky  mortgages  over  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C,  and  in  exchange  got 
the  equivalent  of  hard  cash  plus  interest. 

To  be  more  exact,  H.  O.  L.  C.  issued  bonds  and  sold  them 
to  the  banks  for  deposits  in  favor  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  on  the  banks' 
books.  Generally  speaking.  In  other  words,  the  banks  created 
the  checkbook  money  with  which  to  buy  the  bonds.  Then 
H.  O.  L.  C.  drew  checks  on  its  accounts  with  these  banks  in 
favor  of  other  banks,  or  maybe  the  same  ones,  and  purchased 
from  them  the  mortgages. 

You  may  be  perfectly  sure  the  banks  that  first  loaned 
money  on  those  mortgages  sold  no  bonds  in  order  to  raise 
fimds  to  make  the  loans.  They  created  the  demand  deposits 
and  loaned  the  deposits  to  the  mortgagors.  This  is  the  way 
oxir  present  monetary  system  works.  ITiis  great  Nation  de- 
pends for  its  supply  of  money  on  the  creation  of  deposits 
by  15,000  commercial  and  investment  banks. 

The  Constitution  vested  the  money-creating  power  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  to  protect  a  private 
special  prerogative,  the  right  to  create  credit,  the  Government 
gave,  first.  $3,000,000,000  in  bonds  to  the  banks  for  credit  on 
their  books  and  then  paid  them  the  same  $3,000,000,000  back 
again  for  the  mortgages.  Interest  on  the  bonds  continued 
and  to  meet  it  .the  home  owners'  interest  had  to  be  kept 
relatively  high,  and  because  of  that  and  other  reasons  fore- 
closures ensued  and  F>eople  were  put  out  of  their  homes. 

The  same  story  is  true  of  all  the  credit  agencies  of  the 
Government.  However  well  secured  their  loans  may  be,  how- 
ever vast  the  potential  reserves  evidently  present  in  the  tax- 
ing power  of  government,  nevertheless,  each  of  these  credit 
agencies  first  exchanges  Its  bonds  with  the  banks  for  their 
privately  created  checkbook  money  before  it  loans  money  on 
however  good  security  or  for  however  urgent  a  puipose. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  free  gifts  which  these  credit 
agencies  have  given  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  Nation 
before  criticizing  them  for  sustaining  losses  occasionally  In 
tbelr  attempt  to  relieve  agricultural  and  business  distress. 

Day  by  day  bank  credit,  which  is  the  money  of  America,  is 
created  by  private  investment  bankers  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  great  aggregations  of  the  fixed  capital  assets  of  the  Nation 
or  to  buy  in  the  national  debt,  or,  indeed,  to  make  possible  the 


operations  of  a  Philip  Music  i 
is  it  not  all  right  for  credit  tc 


Then  why  in  heaven's  name 

^ be  created  on  a  far  broader  and 

firmer  base  by  public  agen(  ies  of  government  ha  order  to 
protect  the  public  welfare? 

I  ask  no  special  privileges  or  the  Government  of  my  coun- 
try. All  I  do  ask  is  the  samd  privileges  for  that  Government, 
as  it  attempts  to  act  in  the  p  ublic  interest,  as  are  claimed  for 
private  interests  as  they  act  for  themselves. 

Then,  indeed,  farmers,  ho|ne  owners,  small-business  men, 
builders,  and  a  host  of  otherfe  could  obtain  credit  at  so  low  a 
rate  of  interest  that  they  c(»uld  pay  their  debts  more  easily 
and  keep  their  homes  and  f|rms  and  businesses  running  far 
more  satisfactorily. 
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Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Spej  ker,  permit  me  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Our  little  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  spending  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  to  etcpand  its  tourist  business.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  we  hai  e  entertained  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  visitors  attractet  by  the  island's  moderate  year- 
roimd  climate,  its  delightfil  tropical  scenery,  and  historic 
forts  and  monuments.  This  influx  of  visitors  would  be  an 
unqualified  blessing  to  our  ittle  Caribbean  territory  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  too  ma;  ly  of  our  guests  are  writers,  bent 
upon  grasping  in  several  da]  s  or  a  few  weeks  an  understand- 
ing of  our  complex  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 

Puerto  Rico,  of  course,  h^  no  gnidge  against  writers  in 
general.  We  welcome  talented  visitors  who  can  tell  the  world 
about  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people.  But  to  interpret  Puerto 
Rico  properly  to  the  reading  public  requires  a  rather  careful 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  sociology,  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  and  psychology.  Unfortimately  for  Puerto 
Rico,  too  many  of  the  writers  who  visit  us  have  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  4-year  college  education,  and  I  suspect  that 
some  few  of  them  found  ft  necessary  to  discontinue  their 
formal  schooling  at  about  the  sixth  grade. 

As  a  one-time  editor  of  three  newspapers  I  naturally  am 
disposed  to  feel  kindly  tows  rd  joxmialists,  magazine  writers, 
and  even  columnists.  But  I  am  beginning  to  waver  in  my 
loyalty  as  there  accumulatts  in  my  files  a  growing  mass  of 
Inaccurate,  misleading,  and.  sometimes,  vicious  comments 
about  our  charming  but  stn  ggling  island.  All  that  keeps  me 
from  complete  despair  is  thi  knowledge  that  the  inaccuracies 
and  exaggerations  are  not  intentional — at  least  the  great 
majority  are  not. 

Right  now,  as  I  am  settir  g  down  my  opinions,  there  prob- 
ably is  another  misguided  vriter  somewhere  finishing  up  a 
sensational  article.  If  this  author  runs  true  to  form  he  will 
tell  his  readers  that  "Puerto  Rico  now  faces  the  worst  eco- 
ncHnic  crisis  in  its  history":  "that  the  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged and  exploited  Puerto  Rican  laborer  is  far  worse 
after  40  years  under  the  Am  erican  fiag  than  it  ever  was  under 
the  Spanish  rule."  The  writer  is  almost  certain  to  state,  with 
no  consideration  for  the  t-emendous  social  progress  which 
Puerto  Rico  has  made,  that  the  people  live  there  in  abject 
poverty,  and  he  will  be  agiast  at  the  shortage  of  sanitary 
facilities.  Continuing,  he  is  very  likely  to  comment  on  the 
high  rate  of  illiteracy  and  t  >  deplore  the  fact  that  only  about 
half  the  children  attend  school. 

After  talking  with  a  few  i  »f  our  "ilustrados,"  our  misguided 
intellectuals  who  can  see  i.o  good  in  the  island  because  of 
their  own  lack  of  success,  our  writer  will  charge  that  civil 
liberties  are  being  suppress  -d  right  and  left,  and  will  review 
aU  instances  of  occasional  d  sorder  and  violence  on  the  island. 
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giving  the  gloomy  impression  that  neither  life  nor  property 
are  safe  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  short,  if  he  follows  precedent,  he 
will  attribute  to  Puerto  Rico  all  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  disorders  known  to  the  world.  Some  commentators 
have  even  reported  that  fascism  and  commimism  exist  In 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  absolutely  untrue. 

I  win  admit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  even  the  most  able  writer  to  survey  conditions  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  2  or  3  weeks'  time  and  come  out  with  any  sort  of  a 
sensible  or  accurate  sununary  of  our  present  status.  Indeed, 
the  Brookings  Institution,  one  of  our  best-known  research 
organizations,  maintained  a  staff  of  experts  on  the  Island  for 
many  months  and  still  did  not  feel  that  It  had  found  th*i 
answer  to  all  our  problems,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  Indi- 
vidual writer  may  make  many  mistakes  if  he  tries  to  delve 
Into  too  many  aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  affairs  In  a  fortnight's 
time. 

As  the  island's  official  representative  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  these  misleading  and  unfair  statements  annoy  me 
greatly.  The  more  accurate  and  imbiased  comments,  which 
sometimes  crowd  their  way  into  print,  unfortunately  do  not 
completely  offset  the  more  sensational  but  misleading  picture 
which  has  been  placed  before  the  pubUc  to  the  discredit  of  the 
island. 

I  think  I  am  qualified  to  speak  about  Puerto  Rico,  Inasmuch 
as  I  was  a  grown  man  there  at  the  time  of  the  American 
occupation  in  1898  and  have  lived  there  ever  since,  except  for 
the  6  years  I  have  spent  in  Washington  as  the  island's  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  Having  been  in  public  life  all  that  time 
as  a  leader  of  labor  and  a  member  of  the  insular  leEislaturr;, 
I  have  been  close  to  Puerto  Rico's  problems  and  have  gained 
an  understanding  of  the  situation  there. 

Puerto  Rico  does  have  Its  problems,  serious  problems;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  status  of  the  island  now  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  by  no  means 
as  critical  or  hopeless  as  many  writers  picture  it.  Their  chief 
error  hes  In  their  lack  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  what 
they  see  and  hear.  Compared  to  some  of  your  fine  mainland 
cities — alongside  the  Gold  Coast  in  Chicago  or  Westchester  in 
New  York  State — Puerto  Rico  does  make  a  rather  sad  showing, 
physically  and  socially,  but  compared  with  the  slums  of  New 
York  and  conditions  we  hear  about  among  tenant  farmers  in 
the  South,  Puerto  Rico  has  not  much  to  be  ashamed  of, 
although  too  many  of  the  writers  do  not  think  about  that. 

To  judge  Puerto  Rico  fairly  it  is  essential  that  present-day 
conditions  be  compared,  first,  with  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  past;  and,  second,  with  present-day  conditions 
In  other  nearby  tropical  areas.  On  these  bases  our  Island  can 
hold  its  head  pretty  high,  as  I  shall  try  to  establish. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  the  background  of  the  island, 
for  only  In  that  way  can  we  Judge  its  progress,  which,  after 
all,  has  a  strong  bearing  on  its  future.  Remember  that 
Puerto  Rico  spent  4  centuries — 400  years — as  a  colony  of 
Spain  and  was  largely  neglected  during  an  that  time.  Spain, 
like  any  other  world  power  of  that  era,  was  Interested  In 
colonies  as  sources  of  wealth.  Peru  and  Mexico  were  just 
that.  They  furnished  gold  and  silver  and  various  needed 
commodities.  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  even 
self-supporting.  It  had  no  precious  metals  and  no  other 
resources  than  its  soil;  consequently  the  Spanish  Government 
paid  slight  attention  to  the  island  and  did  little  to  develop  It, 
either  agriculturally  or  industrially.  As  a  result,  living  stand- 
ards were  wretched,  there  was  very  little  capital,  literacy  was 
low,  and  education  was  the  privilege  of  few.  In  comparison 
with  its  Caribbean  and  Latin-American  neighbors  at  that 
time,  Puert:o  Rico  was  backward  and  underdeveloped. 

As  soon  as  the  island  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  in 
1898,  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto  Rican  people  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  great  progress  has  been  made 
along  many  conceivable  lines. 

Take  labor  conditions,  for  example.  Some  of  the  writers 
now  claim  that  the  present-day  laborer's  plight  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  certain  industries  is  miserable.  That  may  be 
true,  but  we  have  to  look  below  the  siirf  ace.    It  Is  true  that 


many  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  country  live  In  crudely  built 
homes  with  a  minimum  of  furniture  and  conveniences:  that 
they  are  destitute.  It  is  true  that  the  dollar  wages  today  are 
much  lower  than  we  would  like  to  see  them,  but  they  are 
about  three  times  as  high  as  in  1898,  and  are  Increasing 
steadily  with  the  help  of  the  labor  organizations  there.  In 
addition,  we  have  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  strictly  enforce,  a 
child-labor  law.  a  model  workman's  compensation  law.  and 
an  8-hour  day  both  In  the  mills  and  in  the  fields.  Collective 
bargaining  has  been  practiced  between  labor  and  capital  for 
some  years  and  works  successfully,  and  we  now  have  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Our  strikes  we  settled  more 
quickly  and  peacefully  than  before,  often  with  the  aid  of 
arbitration. 

It  is  absurd  for  any  writer  to  say  that  labor  in  Puerto  Rico 
Is  oppressed.  I  wish  to  flatly  contradict  that  charge.  Our 
laborers  and  others  In  the  Island  enjoy  freedom  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  religious  belief,  and 
all  the  other  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  We  do  not 
vote  in  national  elections,  but  we  have  a  true  democracy  In 
which  we  elect  our  own  legislature  and  many  other  public 
officials. 

Wages  are  comparatively  low.  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  In 
other  ways  the  laboring  class  is  enjojring  conditions  which 
are  far  better  than  under  the  old  Spanish  rule.  Some  of  our 
workers  receive  free  homes  from  their  employers,  together 
with  lands  on  which  to  grow  food  to  supplement  their  In- 
comes. Free  medical  and  hospltcd  services  are  available  In 
certain  instances.  We  have  no  Utopia,  that  is  true,  but 
there  Is  no  oppression. 

Actually  labor  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico  are  superior  In 
certain  respects  to  those  prevaihng  in  some  power  sections 
of  the  48  States,  and  have  improved  greatly  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  I  can  speak  on  this  subject  with  some 
knowledge,  because  I  was  one  of  the  first  labor-union  organ- 
izers. Indeed,  I  was  put  in  Jail  just  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War  broke  out,  sentenced  for  daring  to  propose 
that  laborers  be  given  the  right  to  strike  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. I  was  in  jail  when  General  Miles  and  his  troops 
landed  on  the  island  and  was  released  and  became  an  Inter- 
preter of  the  American  ideals.  Today  those  rights  for  which 
we  had  to  fight  and  to  suffer  are  enjoyed  by  every  laboring 
man  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  malnutrition  which  most 
of  the  writers  emphasize.  No  one  is  staning  In  Puerto  Rico, 
and  plain  and  modest  as  the  average  laborer's  diet  may  be,  it 
Is  superior  to  what  he  enjoyed  In  1900  and  earlier.  We  know 
that  because  there  is  more  food  consumed  per  person  on  the 
Island  than  there  was  40  years  ago.  Local  food  production 
has  Increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  population  in 
that  period  of  years,  according  to  official  Census  Bureau 
figures,  but  purchases  of  food  from  the  outside — almost  en- 
tirely from  the  farmers  in  continental  United  States — have 
increased  sixfold  while  the  population  has  merely  doubled. 

Not  only  is  there  more  food  to  eat,  but  the  average  diet  is 
better  balanced  than  it  formerly  was.  Puerto  Rico  buys  and 
consumes  each  year  much  more  of  the  important  nontropical 
foods,  such  as  meat,  lard,  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  milk,  than 
any  of  the  neighboring  tropical  countries.  "Die  average  diet, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  what  it  might  be;  there  are  many  cases  of 
malnutrition  In  om-  island,  just  as  there  are  In  some  sections 
of  the  States,  but  there  has  been  much  improvement  In  the 
average  diet  and  there  will  continue  to  be.  The  Puerto 
Rican  people  can  purchase  the  additional  foods  only  because 
they  have  a  higher  buying  power  than  the  people  of  various 
other  countries  in  that  vicinity. 

Many  of  the  writers  who  attempt  to  solve  Puerto  lUco's 
problems  seize  on  the  well -exploited  idea  that  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  stopped  growing  sugar  and  tobacco  for  sale 
outside  the  island  and  use  all  the  lands  to  grow  foods  for 
local  consumption.  Iliat  sounds  fine  to  anyone  who  does  not 
know  Puerto  Rico,  but  It  Just  cannot  be  done  In  such  a  way. 
In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  foods  we  now  buy  from  the 
States  cannot  be  produced  successfully  in  Puerto  Rico.    It  ia 
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Impossible  to  raise  wheat  there  and  get  anything  approach- 
ing a  satisfactory  yield,  and  we  now  consume  425,000  barrels 
of  wheat  flour  each  year.  Rice  yields  are  far  too  low  even 
on  our  best  lands,  and  the  same  is  true  of  various  other  crops. 
Indeed,  the  limited  wages  paid  to  labor  in  the  sugar  industry, 
which  is  our  principal  crop  and  main  source  of  income,  will 
buy  more  than  twice  as  much  food  as  could  be  grown  on  all 
the  sugar  lands. 

In  addition,  some  of  our  outstanding  scientists — and  we 
have  many  of  them — have  determined  that,  if  we  discon- 
tinued growing  sugar  and  tobacco  except  to  fill  local  needs 
and  use  all  the  useful  agricultural  lands  on  the  island  to  grow 
food,  we  could  produce  only  enough  to  feed  the  present 
population  very  poorly  on  a  minimum  diet,  far  below  what 
the  average  person  wants  today  in  Puerto  Rico. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  household  possessions  in  many 
homes.  The  average  worldngman's  dwelling  is  plainly  and 
sometimes  meagerly  furnished,  but  as  buying  power  has 
increased,  that  condition  has  improved.  We  have  bought 
from  the  States  in  the  last  10  years  more  than  20,000  re- 
frigerators, 20,000  enameled  lavatories,  124,000  metal  beds, 
15,000  mattresses,  4,000,000  chairs,  and  millions  of  other 
everyday  articles  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  people. 
We  coiild  use  considerably  more  of  these  necessities,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  already  have  a  great  many,  far  more  than 
we  used  to  possess. 

The  picture  as  to  education  also  has  been  greatly  dis- 
torted. Against  the  charges  that  literacy  is  low  and  many 
Of  the  children  caimot  attend  school,  I  will  make  the  un- 
qualified statement  that  Puerto  Rico  has  made  more  progress 
In  public-school  education  in  the  last  38  years  than  any 
coimtry  ever  has  made  in  a  similar  period  of  time.  That 
statement  can  be  proved  statistically. 

For  example,  when  Puerto  Rico  flirst  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  only  one  building  on  the  island 
which  had  been  built  to  serve  as  a  Government  school; 
today  there  are  more  than  2,000  school  buildings,  many  of 
them  made  from  concrete  and  fine  enough  to  do  credit  to 
any  rural  community  in  the  States.  In  1898  fewer  than 
23,000  children  were  in  school,  the  total  budget  for  educa- 
tion was  only  $130,000,  and  the  investment  in  school  prop- 
erty was  negligible.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have 
more  than  $12,000,000  invested  in  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  more  than  265,000  children  attend  school,  and  the 
insular  and  municipal  governments  spend  in  excess  of 
$6,000,000  annually  on  public  education. 

Present-day  expenditures  for  schools  exceed  the  insular 
government's  total  expenditures  back  in  1898.  Then  the 
government  spent  only  about  $3,500,000  for  all  purposes,  and 
much  of  that  sum  went  for  the  upkeep  of  the  army  and  the 
church.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  have  expanded  our 
educational  program  about  tenfold  in  the  38  years,  and  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in 
facilities  and  enrollments. 

Our  record  in  combating  illiteracy  is  equally  commendable 
If  one  keeps  the  past  in  mind  when  evaluating  the  situation. 
In  1898  only  20.4  percent  of  the  people  10  years  old  and  over 
in  Puerto  Rico  could  read  and  write,  but  at  present  approxi- 
mately 67  percent,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  people  classify  as 
literate.  The  showing  is  less  favorable  than  in  any  of  the 
States,  but  represents  an  improvement  of  more  than  300 
percent.  Moreover,  if  I  may  say  so  without  appearing  to 
reflect  on  other  countries.  Puerto  Rico  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  its  population  in  school,  a  higher  rate  of  literacy, 
and  spends  more  per  pupil  on  education  than  any  of  its 
Caribbean  neighbors  for  which  figures  are  available. 

If  our  writers  could  take  the  time  to  seek  out  these  figures, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  throw  up  their  hands  when  they 
learn  that  only  about  half  the  island's  children  can  attend 
school.  That  situation  exists  because  the  facilities  have  not 
yet  been  expanded  sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  remain- 
der. It  seems  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  the  progress  so 
far  is  a  good  guaranty  that  continued  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  future.  After  all,  we  have  done  pretty  well  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  40  years. 


Our  writing  friends  have 


plumbing. 

ditions  were  deplorable. 


been  specially  lax  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  our  sanitary  faci  ities.  Many  of  the  homes  are, 
to  be  sure,  completely  lacking  in  what  we  may  call  indoor 
At  the  end  of  th  ?  Spanish  regime,  however,  con- 
T  lere  was  just  one  city  with  a 
sewage  system,  only  eight  cDmmimities  were  equipped  with 
water  systems,  and  not  one  1  lad  any  facilities  for  water  puri- 
fication. Now  38  cities  have  modern  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, 68  have  public  water  systems,  and  many  have  means 
for  purifying  the  water.  St«  ady  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  certain  to  continue  in  the  future. 

Our  death  rate  has  ben  ]  educed  more  than  one-third  in 
the  last  38  years,  making  thi ;  island  a  healthier  place  to  live. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  we  e\ien  have  been  criticized  for  that 
accomplishment.  The  reduction  in  the  death  rate,  without 
a  corresponding  change  in  Uie  rate  of  births,  has  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  jwpulaticn,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
adding  about  35,000  or  moi  e  new  people  each  year  to  an 
already  overcrowded  little  island.  Some  of  the  individuals 
who  write  about  us  state  thj.t  we  should  have  left  the  death 
rate  alone  and  thus  have  p  evented  the  population  growth. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  Aiierican  way  of  life,  and  not  the 
Puerto  Rican  way.  We  intend  to  continue  our  progressive 
improvements  in  sanitation  i  .nd  to  find  some  other  means  for 
dealing  with  the  population  problem. 

One  very  common  charge  is  to  the  effect  that  the  small 
farmers  and  landowners  an;  being  driven  out  and  that  the 
land  is  being  concentrated  into  a  few  hands.  That  is  easily 
answered  by  official  figures.    There  were  in  Puerto  Rico  in 

1935,  according  to  official  census  figures,  52,790  individual 
farms;  in  1920  there  were  41,708  farms.  The  nimiber  of  in- 
dependent sugarcane  growers  In  1929  was  4,719;  according 
to  recent  Government  figures  there  were  more  than  12,000 
cane  growers  in  1935.  Actually,  then,  the  number  of  small 
farmers  seems  to  be  increaang  rather  than  diminishing. 

Turning  to  a  different  fiild.  what  about  law  and  order? 
I  find  that  many  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  States  believe 
Puerto  Rico  to  be  a  hot-hiaded  and  unruly  island.  They 
have  been  misled  by  the  ample  reports  of  a  few  vmfortunate 
incidents  occurring  in  recert  years.  I  am  well  informed  on 
this  subject,  because  I  was  a  principal  m  one  of  the  events. 

A  misguided  fanatic  fired  several  shots  at  me  while  I  was 
campaigning  for  my  second  term  in  Congress  in  the  fall  of 

1936,  and  inflicted  a  flesh  \  round  in  my  arm.  Our  chief  of 
txjlice  was  shot  down  in  192  5,  and  a  regrettable  incident  re- 
sulting in  some  loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1937 
when  armed  radicals  attemp  ted  to  hold  a  forbidden  parade  at 
Ponce.  It  all  sounds  bad  to  be  sure,  but  those  are  not  every- 
day occurrences. 

Actually,  Puerto  Rico  is  law-abiding  and  peaceful  on  the 
whole.  We  never  have  a  kidnaping;  there  has  been  only 
one  pay-roll  robbery  In  rec^t  years;  and  gangsters  are  un- 
known. There  is  a  normal  amount  of  petty  crime,  and  we 
have  a  small  group  of  radi<als  who  want  to  upset  the  state 
of  affairs,  but  those  are  ins  gnificant  factors  in  the  over-all 
situation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Independence,  about  which 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  many  misunderstandings 
exist.  Because  a  small  groilp  of  so-called  Nationalists  have 
been  able  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention,  the  outside 
world  has  assumed  that  thet  represent  the  general  sentiment 
of  Puerto  Ricans.  That  gioup  numbers  fewer  than  5,000, 
however,  out  of  1,300,000  pejple,  and  in  no  sense  reflects  the 
views  of  the  island.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  value  their 
American  citizenship  highly  and  hope  to  become  even  closer 
to  the  United  States  in  the  f  nture. 

I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  I  ow  many  of  the  people  in  Puerto 
Rico  would  choose  independence  if  the  Idea  were  put  up  to  a 
vote,  nor  can  anyone  else  quote  an  accurate  figure.  I  do 
know,  though,  that  the  leaders  of  the  independence  movement 
themselves  do  not  claim  that  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
people  would  vote  for  separa  tion  from  the  United  States,  and 
my  own  estimate  places  the  figure  well  below  that. 

The  last  of  the  misl2adinj  pictures  so  often  placed  before 
the  public  is  the  statement  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  burden  to 
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the  United  States,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  island.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  The  United  States  has  been  generous  with  our  island, 
especially  during  the  last  few  yesu^.  but  this  is  another  rela- 
tive matter.  Actually  reliable  Government  figures  show  that 
during  the  last  5  years  Puerto  Rico  has  had  less  Government 
assistance  per  capita  than  any  of  the  48  States,  and  that  it 
has  not  participated  at  all  in  several  of  the  most  important 
relief  fimds.  Indeed,  some  of  the  States  have  had  four  and 
five  times  as  much  financial  assistance  from  the  Government 
as  Puerto  Rico  has  received  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

As  for  Puerto  Rico  being  a  burden  to  the  Union,  the  farm- 
ers In  the  States  hardly  can  agree  with  that  charge.  For 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  largest  single  buyer  of  American-grown 
rice,  bU3ring  more  than  all  foreign  countries  together.  It  is 
the  second  best  customer  for  meat  products  and  the  third 
largest  buyer  of  lard.  It  ranks  second  as  a  customer  of  potato 
and  fruit  growers,  and  second  as  a  buyer  of  wheat  flour  and 
both  tobacco  and  cotton  manufactiu-es.  Tlie  island  buys 
more  dried  beans  and  peas  from  farmers  in  the  States  than 
are  sold  to  all  foreign  countries  combined.  It  is  one  of  the  12 
largest  customers  of  the  United  States  for  all  goods  combined, 
spending  $20,000,000  last  year  for  goods  produced  or  manu- 
factured here.    No;  we  are  hardly  a  burden. 

In  addition,  officials  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
have,  just  stated  that  they  consider  Puerto  Rico  to  be  of  the 
most  strategic  importance  In  national  defense,  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  establishing  there  a  large  naval  base  to  aid  in 
the  protection  both  of  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of 
Central  and  South  America.  Puerto  Rico  also  is  destined  to 
play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  success  of  the  "good 
neighbor"  policy,  because  of  Its  strat^c  location  between  the 
big  neighbor  to  the  north  and  the  smaller  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

The  selection  of  Emilio  del  TOro  Cuevas,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  1  of  12  United  States 
delegates  to  the  Inter-American  Congress  at  Lima,  and  the 
recent  proposal  to  study  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  promotion  of  cultural  relation- 
ships between  the  Americas  are  indicative  of  the  contribution 
Puerto  Rico  can  make  in  the  success  of  the  "good  neighbor" 
policy. 

Puerto  Rico  has  serious  problems,  as  I  have  mentioned 
previously,  and  is  handicapped  in  various  ways.  But  one  of 
our  severest  handicaps  is  the  poorly  informed  writers  who 

magnify  our  difficulties,  distort  our  current  status,  and  com- 
pletely overlook  our  tremendous  progress.  I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  we  can  remove  that  handicap,  and  the  others 
as  well,  through  the  exercise  of  patience  and  typical  Puerto 
Rican  resourcefulness. 


After  Roosevell^What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thta-sday.  January  26, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  BRUCE  BARTON,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following  article  written 
by  Hon.  Bruce  Barton,  which  appearecTin  Collier's  magazine 
under  date  of  January  21.  1939: 

[From  Collier's  of  January  21.  1939] 
Attd    R006XVKL,T — ^What? 
(By  Congressman  Bkitcx  Baktoh) 
Said  a  iHtHninent  Democratic  leader  2  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion:  "There's  something  going  on — underneath.     I  dont  uxuler- 
•tand  It,  and  I  don't  like  it.    X  have  been  aU  orer  the  Centna 


States.     When   you   ask   people  how   they   mtend   to   vote   they 

change  the  subject     They  are  not  talking,  but  they  have  quietly 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  something." 

What  was  going  on  underneath  was  the  sUcnt  protest  of  several 
znllUon  Americans  Farmers,  who  are  Just  naturally  opposed  to 
being  bossed  even  when  prices  are  high,  wUl  have  none  of  It  when 
prices  crumble  Small-business  vacn  and  middle-class  folks  feel 
hampered  and  insecure.  Young  people,  tramping  wearily  from 
door  to  door  and  finding  no  door  open,  are  properly  rebellious. 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  assumed  that  the  imemployed  could  be  kept  per- 
manently manageable,  but  even  they  grow  weary  of  the  d<de. 
People  In  each  of  these  groups  made  up  their  minds  to  express 
their  dissatisfaction  In  the  typical  American  way,  1.  e..  by  throwing 
a  brick  through  the  front  window  of  the  administration  In  power. 
The  RepubUcan  Party  was  the  handiest  brick. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  election.  Many  mlUlons  of  voters, 
annoyed  at  the  New  DejU,  are  in  the  political  market  for  something 
different.    What  have  we  Republicans  to  offer? 

Well,  first  of  aU,  we  ore  fully  conscious  that  this  Is  the  twentieth 
century,  not  the  nineteenth.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
In  the  last  century  increased  flfteenfold.  The  richest  continent 
in  the  world  poured  Its  treasures  Into  the  hands  of  the  world's 
freest  and  most  energetic  people.  Wealth  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  every  new  Industry  found  the  ranks  of  its  potential  cxis- 
tomers  swelling  by  the  addition  of  new  millions.  The  major  prob- 
lem was  one  of  production — how  to  build  the  railroads  and  factories 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Even  so  recently  aa 
26  years  ago.  when  I  became  actively  associated  with  the  sales 
problems  of  industry,  we  could  count  on  an  additional  mUllon 
mouths  to  feed  and  backs  to  clothe  each  year — 10.000.000  additional 
customers  every  10  years.  Sales  were  plotted  and  plant  extensions 
planned  on  that  sound  assumption. 

Now.  with  startling  suddenness,  this  picture  has  changed.  The 
stoppage  of  Immigration  and  the  precipitate  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  have  halted  oiu  population  growth.  In  the  kindergartens 
and  the  first  five  grad(;s  of  the  Nation's  schools  there  are  today  7  8 
percent  fewer  chUdren  than  there  were  10  years  ago.  In  1949  there 
will  begin  to  bt-  fewer  children  In  the  first  year  of  hl^ch  school,  and 
In  1960  there  wUl  be  f$wer  brides  and  grooms.  At  this  point  the 
curve,  instead  of  shooting  upward  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
wUl  begin  to  turn  down. 

The  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  build  for  the  demand* 
of  additional  young  ctistomers,  but  today's  task  Is  to  raise  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  older  customers.  The  political  party  that  la 
equipped  to  render  service  in  the  future  must  begin  by  recognising 
honestly  (1)  that  the  masses  of  the  American  people  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  should  and  can  have  a  better  life, 
and  (2)  that  the  process  of  giving  It  to  them  must  proceed  without 
the  impetus  of  a  rapidly  expanding  population.  Anyone  who  talks 
about  the  "good  old  dnyn"  marks  himself  as  politically  ltM»mpetent. 
There  can  be  good  daj's,  but  never  good  old  days,  because  the  good 
old  conditions  are  gone. 

The  immediate  obligation  of  the  Republicans  Is  twofold.  We 
have  first  of  all  a  negative  duty.  As  the  minority  we  constitute 
What  the  English  delightfully  term  "His  Majesty's  loyal  oppoM- 
tlon."  It  is  our  constitutional  function  to  compel  the  majority 
to  defend  its  proposals  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  to  make 
sure  that  aU  measures  are  fully  debated.  aU  relevant  f*cts  de- 
veloped. aU  weaknesses  revealed.  Our  field  of  operations  extends 
to  the  admlnlBtrative  as  well  as  legislative  aspects  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  here  a  very  big  Job  of  examination  and  revaluation 
needs  to  be  done.  The  pUlng  of  agency  on  agency,  and  bureau 
on  bureau,  has  resulted  in  forty  billions  of  debt.  11.000.000  unem- 
ployed, and  a  condition  approaching  admmistrative  ciiaos. 

Democracy  will  never  be  saved  by  bureaucracy.  If  It  is  saved  at 
all,  the  people  must  save  It.  Therefore,  the  party  that  attack* 
bureaucracy  and  seeks  to  throw  the  respooslhlllty  for  ■eU-govem- 
ment  back  upon  the  people  Is  flghtlng  for  democracy. 

HOW  KSW  IB  THX   KWW   DKALT 

Years  ago  the  historian  Buckle  pointed  out  that  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  democracies  of  Europe  by  repealing  bad 
laws  than  by  passing  new  ones.  The  time  has  come  to  review  the 
ynniM  of  New  Deal  legislation,  preserve  the  good,  and  modify  or 
repeal  the  rest.  Both  parties  are  agreed  on  adequate  relief,  col- 
lective bargainmg,  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  social  security,  and 
low-priced  housing:  these.  In  principle,  have  ceased  to  be  matters 
of  political  controversy. 

But  beyond  this  common  ground  lies  a  broad  area  of  rash  ex- 
periment that  Is  condemned  by  the  whole  record  of  human  hl»- 
tory.  Here  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  little  In  the  New  Deal 
Is  really  new.  Its  farm  program  Is  only  an  expensive  variation  of 
the  coffee  control  that  nearly  bankrupted  Brazil,  and  the  rubber 
control  that  failed  In  England.  Its  centralized  and  regimented 
relief  operations,  with  the  unholy  effort  to  influence  elections,  are 
as  old  as  the  decline  of  Rome,  when  emperors  sought  by  "bread 
and  clrctises"  to  keep  the  masses  in  line.  Its  much  vaunted  dis- 
covery that  "oversaving"  and  "underconsumption"  are  the  cause  of 
depressions  goes  back  to  de  SJsmondl,  an  Italian  writer  of  thn  early 
nineteenth  century,  whose  Ideas  were  later  appropriated  and  ex- 
poimded  by  the  German  Boclallsts  Public  works  at  the  cost  of 
deficits  and  crushing  taxes  were  the  chief  feattire  of  King  Solo- 
mon's reign,  whose  kmgdom  broke  toto  pteoea  aa  aoon  as  he  was 

dead. 

Since  1929  the  country  has  been  In  and  out  of  the  throes  of  the 
second  post-war  depression,  corresponding  to  the  depression  of  the 
1830'B  after  the  Napoleonic  Wara.  and  the  panic  of  ISTS  after  tbe 
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civil  War.  AIwsTB  thew  second  and  severer  depressions  have  been 
characterized  by  a  flock  ol  wild  Ideas.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
today  receives  some  of  these  notions  In  almost  every  mall. 

There  Is  a  simple  yardstick  with  which  to  meastire  all  these 
panaceas.  One  has  only  to  ask.  "Does  the  proposal  offer  an  easy 
solution  of  an  old  problem?  Does  It  promise  to  fix  things  up  with- 
out effort  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  anybody?"  If  so.  it  Is  no 
good.  All  the  easy  solutions  have  been  thought  of  a  million  times, 
and  tried  repeatedly  In  periods  of  depression.  One  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  my  friends  used  to  say.  "When  I  am  dead,  write 
this  on  my  tombstone.  "Here  lies  a  man  who  lived  for  50  years  and 
learned  only  one  truth — there  Is  no  substitute  for  work.'  "  The 
Republican  Party  must  have  the  courage  to  reaffirm  this  old- 
fashioned  faith.  The  people  may  not  be  quite  ready  for  It.  but 
they  will  be  presently.  Having  tried  all  the  short  cuts  and  found 
them  Ineffective,  their  common  sense  will  welcome  the  idea  that 
the  way  for  us  all  to  have  more  Is  to  produce  more,  that  not  money 
wages  but  real  wages  are  Important,  and  that  only  a  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  government  can 
create  an  income  of  elghty-flve  or  ninety  billions  such  as  we  had  in 
1928,  when  there  was  practically  full  employment.  We  Republicans 
admit  that  the  distribution  of  the  national  Income  was  faulty  at 
that  time;  there  was  too  mucn  money  at  the  top  and  not  enough 
down  below  We  favor  a  fairer  distribution,  but  we  favor  first  and 
foremost  a  policy  that  will  create  something  to  distribute. 

Space  is  limited.    Let  me  try  to  be  brief  and  specific. 

Taxation:  When  Congress  met  in  special  session  on  November 
18.  1937.  the  country  was  already  In  the  first  stages  of  a  depres- 
sion. The  administration,  which  had  t>oasted  that  "we  planned  it 
that  way,"  sought  to  laugh  off  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by 
the  feeble  expedient  of  applying  the  softer  word  "recession."  The 
Republicans  realistically  faced  the  facts.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
8es.<;lon  we  met  in  caucus  and  conmiltted  ourselves  to  work  for 
the  Inimedlate  repeal  or  modification  of  the  capital  gains  and  un- 
distributed-profits taxes.  A  Joint  resolution  could  have  passed 
both  houses  in  24  hoxirs.  It  would  have  liberated  vast  amounts 
Of  "chance  taking"  capital  on  which  the  heavy  Industries,  and 
hence  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  depend.  As  a  courageous  move 
for  the  reassurance  of  all  Industry  It  would  have  savpd  many 
Jobs.  The  administration  fought  the  proposal  with  all  the  power 
at  Its  command.  When,  months  later.  Congress  took  the  bit  In  its 
teeth  and  passed  the  tax  bill,  It  was  too  late.  The  depression 
had  become  acute.  Men  and  women  who  lost  their  Jobs  last 
winter  or  this  spring  can  lay  their  troubles  at  the  door  of  the 
White   House.     Hie   Republicans   fought   to  save   those   jobs. 

WHEN  TAXZS  RIALLT  DESTROY 

The  United  States  has  no  Intelligent  system  of  taxation.  More 
than  175.000  separate  taxing  bodies  are  empowered  to  bedevil  in- 
dustry, agricultvire.  and  the  worker.  The  medium-sized  business 
with  which  I  am  associated  has  offices  in  6  States;  it  must  file  97 
different  tax  returns — local.  State.  Federal,  and  social  security.  In 
England  It  would  file  one.  Here  Is  a  tremendous  field  for  simplifica- 
tion and  economy.  TTie  New  Deal  has  no  tax  policy  except  to  hunt 
out  every  working  dollar  and  slap  a  penalty  on .  it;  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  the  sad  fact  that  every  dollar  collected  in  taxes  is 
a  deduction  from  the  people's  purchasing  pxjwcr  and  hence  a  brake 
on  production.  The  only  move  toward  a  new  philosophy  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  made  by  a  Republican.  Senator  Vandenberc.  whose 
resolution  for  the  investigation  of  so-called  "incentive  taxation" 
brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  special  Senate  committee  now 
in  session.  The  Idea  is  to  discover  whether  the  power  to  tax,  which 
has  been  properly  termed  the  "power  to  destroy,"  can  be  turned 
about  and  made  the  power  to  encourage;  whether  Incentive  may  be 
extended  by  lightening  the  tax  burden  on  productive  dollars  and 
increasing  It  on  the  unproductive. 

Social  security:  The  present  law  tossed  aside  the  experience  of 
other  countries  and  the  advice  of  exp)erts  by  dismissing  the  "pay  as 
you  go"  policy  and  providing  for  a  so-called  "reserve"  of  billions. 
The  reserve  is  not  a  reserve  at  all  but  an  out-and-out  fraud.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  extra  tax  money  collected  annually  is  not 
being  acctunulated  to  meet  .uture  pa3rments  but  is  being  poured 
out  In  the  T.  V.  A.,  or  the  effort  to  reelect  Senator  Barklet,  or 
wherever  and  however  the  administration  may  decide.  The  un- 
necessarily heavy  burden  of  the  ray-roll  taxes  acts  to  diminish  em- 
ployment. The  law  should  be  revised  and  the  "pay  as  you  go" 
principle  adopted. 

Relief:  A  statesmanlike  document  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
the  last  session  was  the  minority  report  of  the  Republican  House 
Members  on  the  administration's  measiire  coupling  pump  priming 
and  relief.  Had  the  recommendations  of  the  Republicans  been 
adopted,  the  country  would  have  been  spared  the  scandal  of  relief 
funds  being  used  to  Influence  elections;  the  administration  of 
relief  would  have  been  decentralized  and  made  nonpartisan;  those 
who  deserve  help  would  have  been  more  adequately  cared  for,  and 
the  tax  burden  decidedly  reduced. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act:  Designed  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  and  improve  the  condition  of  labor, 
this  act  has  been  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  strikes  and  bitter 
controversies.  It  Is  a  one-way  law.  It  sets  up  a  board  that  is  com- 
plainant, prosecutor,  jiu^,  and  Judge.  Before  it  the  employer  has 
no  rights,  and  from  its  decisions,  either  ss  to  fact  or  law,  there  Is 
no  appeal.     It  was  enacted  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  has 

Eervaded  so  much  of  our  recent  legislation  that  what  is  good  for 
usiness  is  bad  for  labor  and  agriculture,  and  that  what  Is  bad 
lor  business  is  good  for  labor  and  agriculture. 


With  the  purposes  of  the  a  :t  we  Republicans  are  In  accord,  but 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Prea  dent  and  Senator  Wagner  both  are 
weU  aware  of  the  defects  op<  rating  to  defeat  its  purposes.  TTaeir 
hands  are  tied  because  the  New  Deal  is  politically  and  financially 
In  debt  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Th«  Republican  Party  seeks  to  advance 
the  interests  of  American  lal  or  and  promote  employment  by  the 
wise  amendment  of  this  law. 

The  railroads:  The  Republican  Party  would  proceed  promptly 
to  the  reorganization,  recap  talizatlon.  and  coordination  of  the 
railroads.  The  objective  miist  be  not  higher  but  lower  rates. 
Prosperity  consists  of  volunw  of  business  multiplied  by  velocity. 
Make  the  movement  of  peoj  le  and  goods  swift  and  inexpensive 
and  you  have  taken  a  long  s:ep  toward  full  employment,  cheaper 
housing,  and  the  solution  of    he  farm  problem. 

Government  competition  with  business;  Government  should 
never  seek  to  do  with  taxpayers'  money  what  private  citizens  can 
do  better  and  more  economlcilly  with  their  own.  The  acceptance 
of  this  principle  will  mean  radical  revision  of  many  New  Deal 
policies;  we  may  consider  the  utilities  as  Just  one  example. 
Here  is  an  industry  that  shduld  begin  immediately  the  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  $3,000,(00.000  for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion. It  Is  spending  practl;ally  nothing.  Why?  Because  you. 
gentle  reader,  are  afraid  to  put  a  nickel  of  your  savings  Into 
Utility  stock.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  carelessly  of  "capital" 
and  "capitalists."  You,  with  [your  $100  of  savings,  are  a  capitalist, 
and  the  total  of  the  savingd  of  millions  of  people  like  you  con- 
stitutes "capital."  You  wari  to  Invest  your  savings  where  they 
will  be  reasonably  safe.  You  do  not  want  to  put  your  $100  Into 
an  electric  plant  If  tomorrow  [Mr.  Ickes  can  point  a  revolver  at  the 
head  of  the  management  an  1  say:  "Either  sell  your  plant  to  the 
city  for  50  cents  on  the  do  lar  or  we  will  use  public  money  to 
build  a  competing  plant  and  put  you  out  of  business."  This 
utility  deadlock  could  be  clei  red  up  in  48  hours,  with  full  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest.  The  Republican  Party  would  clear  it 
up  and  In  doing  so  create  tei  is  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

The  farmer:  The  one  best  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1937 
was  the  section  authorizing  several  million  dollars  for  research  in 
new  uses  for  agricultural  pro  bluets.  This  provision,  strongly  urged 
and  supported  by  the  Republicans,  has  excited  only  mild  interest 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the  thinking  is  in  terms 
of  restriction,  cash  bonuses,  and  votes,  not  of  research  and  new 
markets. 

The  present  farm  problem  Is  a  self-evident  failure.  Each  new 
session  of  Congress  is  asked  for  increased  appropriations,  yet  the 
surpluses  mount,  the  prices  tumble.  A  sound  program  will  pro- 
vide for  research  for  soil  coni  ervation.  for  the  storage  of  surpluses, 
and  for  low-priced  transpoi  tation.  It  will  abolish  biireaucratic 
<^ntrol,  encourage  low-priced  producers  to  produce  to  capacity, 
and  help  the  farmer  who  cinnot  produce  efficiently  to  establish 
himself  In  some  other  form  jf  useful  activity.  Abundance  at  low 
prices  is  the  only  sound  progi  am  for  the  farmer  or  the  industrialist. 

Other  issues  are  omitted  far  the  present  t>ecause  of  the  limita- 
tions of  space.  I  wish  to  canclude  with  something  that  seems  to 
me  far  more  important  than  any  specific  legislative  proposal,  a 
discussion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Republican  Party  would 
approach  the  whole  problem  of  re-creatiog  the  American  vision 
of  the  future. 

A  moment  ago  It  was  remarked  that  little  in  the  New  Deal  is 
new.  But  something  has  hjippened  in  the  past  50  years  to  pro- 
duce greater  changes  in  hunian  life  than  in  the  several  thousand 
years  before.  That  something  Is  modem  business,  with  its  fairy 
stepchild,  organized  scientific  research.  In  1893  there  was  a  world's 
fair  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  ind  40  years  later,  in  1933,  there  was 
another.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  half  of  the  people 
who  attended  the  second  Chl:ago  fair  were  supported  by  Industries 
that  did  not  even  exist  at  th ;  time  of  the  first. 

There  was  no  industrial  laboratory  for  scientific  research  in 
America  at  the  time  of  the  1  rst  world's  fair;  today  there  are  more 
than  1,600  such  laboratorlea ,  and  industry  is  expending  (800,000 
a  business  day  to  find  new  pi  oducts  and  ways  of  improving  present 
products  and  producing  tl  em  more  cheaply.  Obviously  these 
laboratories  and  the  business  organization  that  has  established 
and  now  sustains  them  are  the  first  and  most  important  shock 
troops  in  the  battle  against  joverty.  ill-health,  unemployment,  and 
insecurity.  Has  any  member  of  the  New  Deal  ever  visited  one  of 
these  laboratories?  Has  any  Washington  official  ever  tried  to  find 
out  what  opportunities  for  :  ncreasing  employment  and  adding  to 
the  general  well-being  are  <  invlsloned  in  the  research  work  now 
going  on?  If  a  man  from  U  ars  were  to  descend  upon  us  and  dis- 
cover the  telephone,  the  auto  mobile,  the  radio,  and  a  hundred  other 
modern  marvels,  each  one  th  e  author  of  millions  of  Jobs,  he  would 
ask:  "What  has  produced  th'se  miracles?"  And  when  he  was  told 
that  they  are  the  products  ol  industry,  his  natural  comment  would 
be:  "This  thing  you  call  industry  must  be  indeed  a  wonderful  en- 
richer  of  life.  Certainly  you  should  cherish  it,  and  seek  to  under- 
stand it.  and  encourage  it  in  every  way  to  go  forward  and  produce 
more  wealth  for  everyone." 


DIAGNOSI  i 

After  6  years  of  new  bureaus, 
the  monotonous  repetition 
Government  will."  someone 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  fi4d 
it  operates.     The  result  was 
tcring.  and  others  of  his  kin^ 
tee.    Mr.  Kettering  la  head 


AFTER  OPERATION 

new  taxes,  new  restrictions,  and 

3f  the  threat,   "If  business  does  not, 

Washington  conceived  the  idea  that 

out  what  business  really  is  and  how 

the  appearance  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ket- 

before  the  Anti-Monopoly  Commlt- 

4f  the  research  laboratories  of  General 
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Motors.    As  the  Inventor  of  the  electric  self-starter,  which  made 

the  automobile  a  universal  servant  and  so  helped  to  create  milUons 
of  Jobs,  Mr.  Kettering  gave  testimony  that,  according  to  the  news- 
paper reports,  astonished  Senator  O'Mahonet  and  his  associates. 
They  were  taken  into  a  world  of  new  ideas  and  futtire  posslbiUtles 
that  they  did  not  even  know  existed. 

Why  did  the  New  Deal  wait  6  years  to  discover  men  like  Ketter- 
ing? Why.  after  6  years  of  surgical  operations  on  business,  does 
It  at  long  last  decide  to  put  away  the  knife  and  try  to  make  a 
diagnosis?  How  many  Jobs  would  have  been  saved  if  the  diagnosis 
had  been  attempted  6  years  ago,  before  the  slashing  started? 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  business  (little  "b"  not  big 
*^")  and  makes  no  i^Mlogles  for  that  fact.  It  understands  and 
knows  how  to  promote  cooperation.  It  knows  too  how  sensitive 
and  easily  destroyed  is  that  eltisive  but  all-important  element 
called  confidence.  A  single  careless  remark  from  the  White  House 
to  the  effect  that  copper  prices  are  too  high  is  eiilBclent  to  set  in 
motion  the  viciotis  spiral  of  deflation.  An  Incendiary  speech  by 
Harold  Ickes  cm-  Robert  Jackson  is  enough  to  cause  thousands  of 
plans  for  expansion  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  And  taxes  piled  on 
taxes  eat  up  the  money  that  used  to  finance  new  ventures  which, 
whether  they  succeeded  or  failed,  were  the  source  of  new  employ- 
ment. 

Industry  Is  a  living  body,  highly  Integrated,  with  nerves  extending 
to  every  part.  Cripple  a  limb,  and  the  whole  body  limps;  prick 
even  a  finger,  and  the  pain  Is  felt  throughout.  The  Republican 
Party  recognizes  that  there  are  still  business  maladies  to  be  cured. 
But  we  would  proceed  cautiously,  quietly,  with  one  thing  at  a  time. 

America  has  submitted  to  6  years  of  special  emphasis  on  the 
Inferiority  complex.  It  has  been  told  that  Its  institutions  are  broken 
down,  that  It  has  no  health,  no  hope.  Today  there  Is  beginning  to 
sweep  over  the  country  a  homesickness  for  the  simpler  ways  and 
quieter  days.  In  this  development,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  shift 
In  popular  sentiment  is  ahead  of  the  perception  of  the  politicians. 
While  the  New  Dealers  are  still  stirring  new  crtisades,  and  promis- 
ing more  experiments,  the  people  are  beginning  to  hunger  for 
cooperation  instead  of  strife,  for  a  chance  to  work  and  save  some- 
thing again,  for  peace  and  a  generous  dose  of  quiet.  If  this  yearn- 
ing Increases  it  spells  the  New  Deal's  finish.  The  New  Deal  Is  the 
child  of  excitement,  rash  experiment,  fanatical  seal,  and  sound 
and  fury.    When  these  pass,  it  passes. 

Lifting  ourselves  by  our  economic  bootstraps  is  no  good.  A  high 
wage  rate,  if  offset  by  high  prices,  is  not  progress.  Abundance  is 
achieved  through  mass  production,  and  this  means  that  those  who 
can  produce  most  cheaply,  whether  In  the  factory  or  on  the  farm, 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  more.  We  merely  defeat  the  whole  pro- 
gram If  we  try  by  penalties  to  slow  down  the  efficient  producer  in 
order  to  preserve  the  inefficient  or  to  reward  anyone  for  what  he 
does  not  produce.  These  are  simple  fundamental  principles,  and  on 
them  the  Republican  Party  would  proceed. 

Btrt  some  of  us  hold  that  America's  economic  problems  are  at 
bottom  spiritual;  that  what  the  country  needs  most  of  all  Is  not 
more  economic  measures  but  a  fresh  and  hopeful  philosophy. 
What  would  happen  if  our  leadership  should  encotirage  us  to  try  to 
see  how  much  we  can  give  to  the  United  States?  What  are  the 
potentialities  of  America  if  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  coop- 
eration can  be  substituted  for  class  consciousness  and  organized 
greed?  A  people  who  have  conquered  a  continent  In  a  brief  cen- 
tury and  a  half  and  turned  it  Into  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth  can  solve  its  problems  of  distribution  and  move  forward  to  a 
life  of  comfort,  security,  and  good  will. 

Some  months  ago  a  report  came  out  of  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  about  one-third  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  have  an 
annual  income  of  $471.  Did  that  seem  to  you  a  cause  for  discourage- 
ment? I  interpreted  It  as  the  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity 
ever  offered  in  American  industry.  Suppose  by  making  things  better 
and  cheaper  we  can  give  to  $471  the  purchasing  power  of  $800.  what 
a  tremendotis  additional  market  that  will  open!  Suppose  that  by 
cooperation  between  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  government 
we  can  lift  the  $800  to  $1,200  or  $2,500,  how  much  more  and  better 
food  wiU  be  consumed,  how  many  factories  will  be  called  upon  to 
step  up  their  production,  liow  quickly  the  railroad  problem  will 
disappear.  This,  not  the  dtde,  is  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
"one-third  who  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed."  This  Is  the 
program  for  a  country  that  must  have  increased  production  without 
the  stimulus  of  Increasing  population. 

GOOD    NEWS    rOR    VOTEKS 

We  need  more  Ketterings  in  Washington  and  fewer  Ickes  and 
Hopklnses;  more  men  of  faith  and  practical  wisdom,  and  a  clean- 
out  of  the  theorists  and  the  defeatists.  We  need  a  leadership  that 
will  cry  aloud:  "The  period  of  abuse,  extravagance,  and  restriction 
is  over."  At  least  10  years  of  quiet  are  needed  to  give  administra- 
tion a  chance  to  catch  up  with  legislation.  In  that  period  we  are 
all  going  to  work,  we  are  all  going  to  save,  we  are  all  going  to  be 
willing  to  put  forth  a  little  extra  effort  in  order  that  the  cotmtry 
can  be  made  safer  for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  We  are 
going  to  enlist  in  a  10  years'  war,  not  against  a  foreign  foe  but 
against  poverty,  poor  housing,  worn-out  Industrial  equipment,  out- 
moded products  that  ought  to  be  cheaper  and  better. 

Already  this  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  is  beginning  to  be  evident. 
Therein  lay  one  of  the  most  heartening  thimga  in  the  past  cam- 
paign. In  State  after  State  a  higher  type  of  citizen  entered  the 
race  for  office;  men  and  women  never  before  in  poUtics  tiu'ned  their 
backs  on  comfortable  lives  and  substantial  Incomes  to  contend 
for  the  opportunity  of  public  service.    When  you  see  a  Saltoostall. 


a  Vandeiliilt,  a  Barbour,  a  Taft,  and  others  of  their  kind  ringing 
doorbells  and  canvassing  the  voters,  It  is  good  news.  It  meaxu 
that  those  who  owe  most  to  America  are  recognizing  their  respoD- 
slblllty,  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  at  work,  and  Is  starting  where 
it  should  start — at  the  top. 


The  Transportation  Situation 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaoimous  cooaent 
that  the  very  able  and  Illuminating  address  on  the  transpor- 
tation  situation,  to  be  delivered  by  D.  B.  Robertson,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen.  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Economic  Conference,  Rollins  College,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  January  26,  1939,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows:  i 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  in  the  environment  of  this 
beautifully  located  college,  which  President  Hamilton  Holt  rs- 
ferred  to  as  "an  adventure  in  common-sense  education." 

Transportation  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  subject  to  disctiM 
in  these  surroimdlngs.  for  it  was  this  function  of  our  economic 
life  which  brought  Florida  into  the  Union.  I  am  told  that  in 
1885,  when  this  fine  institution  was  founded  within  this  lovely 
lake  district  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  land,  there  were  but  110 
white  families  and  12  Negro  fanxUies,  2  general  stores,  a  town 
haU,  a  public  school,  the  Rogers  House,  which  is  now  the  Vir- 
ginia Inn,  and  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1885  the  last 
frontier  of  America  was  this  fair  State.  As  a  former  trustee  of 
Rcdllns,  Joshua  C.  Cliase  stated  at  your  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  1935.  "at  that  tinie,  1885.  the  penins\iia  of  Florida 
was  Just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  wilderness.  Florida  was 
reaUy  a  poor  State — ^Its  wealth  per  capita  was  lower  at  that  time 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Its  resources  were  liardly  in 
the  commencement  of  their  development — ^no  automotive  vehicles, 
no  telephones,  no  radios,  no  electric  lights  or  electric  refrigerators 
or  electric  fans.  There  was  no  railroad  operating  between  Jack- 
sonville and  Sanford.  AU  freight  and  passengers  from  the  North 
came  by  boat  from  JacksonvUle  to  Sanford  to  connect  with  a 
narrow  gage  railroad  that  operated  one  train  daily,  each  way, 
t>etween  Sanford  and  Tampa.  The  train  was  1  hour  and  6 
minutes  between  Sanford   and  Winter  Park." 

Today,  becatise  of  transportation  and  the  genius  of  its  people, 
Florida  has  become  one  of  the  great  resort  empires  of  the  worid — 
the  land  of  flowers.  Instead  of  a  population  of  less  than  SSOXXX) 
in  1885.  today  Florida  Is  a  State  with  a  popxilation  in  exoeas  of 
1.500,000  people.  Instead  of  leas  than  600  in  its  population. 
Winter  Park  has  evolved  into  a  permanent  population  of  over 
4.000.  Yotir  excellent  "subufb"  Orlando,  with  its  60,000  popula- 
tion— another  evidence  of  tremendous  growth  which  reflects  the 
attractiveness  of  yotir  community  to  the  people  of  the  country — 
permits  us  to  eramlne  one  at  the  many  resalts  of  efllclent  trane- 
portation. 

You  have  asked  me  to  diacuss  the  transportation  slttiatlon.  Z 
presume  a  reason  for  your  coarteous  invitation  relates  to  my 
membership  on  a  Committee  of  Six  composed  equally  of  railroad 
presidents  and  railroad  labor  executives,  which  recently  made  Its 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent mckde  this  appointment,  the  carrier  managemenu  and  labor 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  closing  weeks  of  a  severe  controversy 
which,  luitil  It  was  satlsfactorUy  concluded,  delayed  tlie  beginning 
Of  our  task. 

We  followed  the  Initiative  of  otir  great  President  with  aasuranoes 
from  him  that  he  would  support  our  findings.  Thus,  the  Job  was 
a  serious  one.  He  appealed  to  us  to  endeavor  to  find  an  answer 
to  this  vexing  question,  as  practical  men  actually  engaged  in 
American  transportation. 

Although  the  President  i^;>polnted  this  Committee  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  we  did  not  get  Into  a  "huddle  over  the  muddle" 
until  early  November.  Thus,  the  Oocnmlttee.  amply  provided  with 
ezceUent  technical  assistanta,  had  leas  ttian  2  months  to  produce 
a  report  with  recommendations  designed  to  meet  the  problem  to 
which  the  President  had  ooounlUed  vm.    Hoverer.  with  the  pubUo 
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Interest  primarily  In  mind,  the  Cknnmlttee  Intenslfled  Its  activity. 
We  gave  our  continuous  and  concentrated  consideration  to  an 
earnest  examination  of  the  problem. 

We  found  that  each  member  was  an  "individualist."  The  de- 
bates were  strenuous  and  lengthy.  To  bring  forth  recommenda- 
tions, covering  such  a  vast  economic  problem,  required  unselfish 
detachment  In  our  deliberations.  This  great  national  transporta- 
tion problem,  which  had  accumulated  over  the  years — intricate 
and  complicated — has  no  defined  national  transportation  policy 
attached  to  it.  Rail,  highway,  water,  air.  and  pipe-line  transport 
bad  woven  an  entangled  and  vast  web  of  competitive  lines,  cover- 
ing almost  every  section  of  the  Nation.  These  traffic  lines,  we 
found,  resulted  in  serious  wasteful  competition  between  the  various 
forms  of  transport.  The  capacity  of  all  these  means  of  convey- 
ance was  much  greater,  taken  together,  than  trafiSc  requirements. 
So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  they  not  only  suffered 
from  low  traffic  volimrxe,  but  also  from  depressed  freight  rates 
affecting  a  substantial  portion  of  their  traffic.  We  found  public 
regulation  complex  and  unequal.  The  forms  of  transport,  other 
than  by  rail,  had  enjoyed  for  years  an  amazing  governmeOtal 
favoritism.  We  found  that  while  the  railroads  were  paying  9 
cents  out  of  their  revenue  dollar  for  taxes,  the  highway  regulated 
carriers  were  paying  but  4V2  cents,  and  water  transportation  but 
a  cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar.  Moreover,  it  was  costing  rail- 
roads for  the  maintenance  and  capital  charges  of  their  highway, 
an  additional  25  cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar,  while  the  other 
forms  of  transport  received  their  rights  of  way  without  cost.  In 
other  words,  railroads  had  a  disadvantage  amounting  to  29  Vi  cents 
per  revenue  dollar  against  their  highway  competitors.  Regula- 
tion, taxation,  and  subsidies  were  found  surprisingly  tmequal. 
After  a  full  examination  of  the  wide  range  of  data  and  surveys 
placed  before  the  Committee,  we  resolved  that  the  only  possible 
opportunity  to  approach  a  solution  was  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
"a  fair  field  for  all  and  special  favors  for  none  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation." 

We  found  from  the  facts,  also,  that  It  was  necessary  to  create 
effective  machinery  so  that  this  policy  could  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion. Therefore,  our  recommendations  were  largely  premised  on 
the  policy  and  its  execution.  The  straightening  out  of  the  trans- 
portation muddle  Is  required  to  bring  about  a  sound,  substantial, 
and  stistalned  revival  of  business  activity.  Every  phase  of  our 
economic  and  social  life  is  dependent  on  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  these  arteries  of  commerce.  The  public  is  entitled  to  the 
best  service  that  transportation  can  provide.  The  public  is  en- 
titled to  the  lowest  rates,  consistent  with  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  transportation  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  commerce  and  the  national  defense.  No  form  of  transporta- 
tion sliould  have  preferred  treatment  from  Government  over  and 
against  another  form.  There  should  be  equality  in  governmental 
regulation,  imposition,  and  subsidlTatlon. 

Unless  there  is  developed  a  national  transportation  system,  re- 
lating to  all  forms  of  transport  on  a  coequal  basis,  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  unbalanced  economic  situation.  Thus,  we  recommended 
that  there  be  a  definite  national  transportation  policy,  so  that  the 
Nation's  transportation  system  would  be  amply  competent  to  fuUy 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense;  and  that  "there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  the 
adoption  of  a  definite  national  transportation  policy,  which  will 
provide  for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transport; 
that  such  regulation  should  be  so  administered  as  to  preserve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  each  mode,  promote  safe,  economical,  and 
efficient  service  and  foster  sound  economic  conditions;  encourage 
fair  wages,  equitable  working  conditions,  established  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  prevent  unfair  and  destructive  competition. 
In  order  to  improve  the  machinery  for  handling  this  policy  we 
proposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  all  regulatory  provisions 
relating  to  rates,  service,  valuation,  and  accounting,  covering  all 
forms  of  transport,  together  with  powers  of  investigation  limited 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

We  found  in  the  present  regulatory  scheme  of  transportation  that 
a  variety  of  governmental  agencies  were  involved  In  unrelated  regu- 
lation. To  continue  such  a  heterogeneous  scheme  is  absurd.  Pour- 
teen  different  regulatory  agencies  govern  the  regulation  of  five  dif- 
ferent forms  of  transportation  within  our  national  system. 

We  examined  the  eight  general  heads  under  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  directs  its  numerous  regulatory  and 
administrative  functions  pertaining  to  railroads.  These  related  to 
the  Commission's  control  over  rates;  over  various  services  respecting 
the  supply,  use,  movement,  distribution,  and  Interchange  of  equip- 
ment, etc.;  Its  control  over  accounting:  its  duty  to  ascertain  and 
report  on  and  keep  Itself  Informed  of  the  value  of  all  property 
owned  and  used  for  common-carrier  purposes;  its  control  over  all 
construction  of  new  lines  and  all  extensions  or  abandonments  of 
existing  lines.  Including  the  power  to  require  extensions  of  lines  in 
proper  cases  or  the  construction  of  necessary  facilities  for  inter- 
change of  traffic  between  railroads  or  between  railroads  and  water 
carriers  and  to  compel  the  Joint  vise  of  terminals:  Its  control  over 
railroad  finance,  concerning  the  Issuance  of  securities,  acquisition 
of  control  by  one  railroad  of  another  or  by  a  railroad  of  a  water 
carrier  or  motor  carrier,  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  railroads, 
mergers,  leases.  Interlocking  directorates,  etc.;  the  Commission's 
general  power  to  Institute  Investigations  on  Its  own  motion  Into 
any  matters  coming  within  its  jurisdiction  In  order  to  enforce  the 
act  or  of  making  recommendations  to  Congress  with  respect  thereto; 
also  its  miscellaneous  duties  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
carrier  compliance  with  numerotis  statutes  relating  to  hours  of 


service,  health,  comfort,  and  lafety  of  employees,  as  well  as  various 
other  matters.  1 

In  addition  to  these  controls  over  railroads,  we  examined  tha 
Commission's  powers  relating]  to  regulation  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. We  fovmd  that  so  far  ajs  concerns  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle,  it  is  almost  as  comprehensive  In  scope  as  that  I  have  de- 
scribed as  applicable  to  the  riilroads.  but  by  no  means  so  intensive 
or  restrictive. 

The  Commission's  regulation  of  pipe-line  transportation  covers 
only  matters  of  rates,  accoutting,  and  valuation. 

The  Commission's  regulattc  n  of  waterway  transportation  has  lit- 
tle uniformity  of  appllcatior ,  but  Government  administration  of 
this  kind  of  transportation  s  widely  scattered  amongst  different 
agencies.  However,  should  a  railroad  own  or  control  a  water  car- 
rier, the  Commission  then  his  full  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
matters  of  rates,  accounting,  valuation,  and  the  Issuance  of  secu- 
rities. Hence,  we  recommend*  d  that  there  be  a  full  equality  of  regu- 
lation over  all  forms  of  tr«  nspcrtation  uniform  and  similar  in 
character  and  scope;  that  this  regulation  be  concentrated  into  two 
agencies  of  Government  (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  a  transportation  board)  that  the  jtirtsdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  cover  rates,  services,  valuation,  and 
accounting;  that  its  powers  with  respect  to  Investigation  be  lim- 
ited to  matters  properly  falling  within  its  jurisdiction  covering 
all  forms  of  transportation;  that  the  Commission  be  required  by 
statute  to  administer,  uniformly  and  impartially,  the  regulatory 
provisions  relating  to  all  mcdes  of  transport,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  dividing  or  department  illzlng  Itself  along  other  than  strictly 
functional  lines.  It  was  a  so  proposed  the  Commission  retain 
Jurisdiction  over  the  adminii  tration  of  statutes  relating  to  safety, 
hovirs  of  service,  etc. 

The  members  of  the  trani  iportation  board  would  be  appointed 
in  the  same  way  and  witl,  qualifications  and  tentire  of  office 
similar  to  those  of  the  Inttrstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
transportation  board,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  specifically 
"charged  with  the  duty  of  In  vestigating  and  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress ( a )  concerning  the  reL  itive  economy  and  fitness  of  rail  car- 
riers, water  carriers,  and  moi  or  carriers,  for  transportation  service, 
or  any  class  thereof,  with  tl  e  view  of  determining  the  service  for 
which  each  Is  especially  fittid  or  unfitted  and  for  which  Its  use 
should  accordingly  be  encoiiraged  or  discouraged  In  the  interest 
of  avoiding  wasteful  and  dest  ructive  competition,  and  (b)  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  tie  three  modes  of  transportation  are 
supported,  directly  or  lndire<  tly,  by  the  use  of  Government  funds, 
together  with  Its  recommenlatlons  as  to  legislation  dealing  with 
either  of  these  subjects  wl^ich  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 
This  should  be  a  continuii%  duty,  but  the  board  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  its  first  repoi  t  on  both  subjects  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  its  creation." 

The  Conunlttee  was  of  thi!  opinion  that  "equality  of  regulation 
can  only  come  through  tho  regulation  of  like  functions  of  all 
agencies  of  transportation  b; '  the  same  regulatory  authority."  We 
felt  that  Inefficiency  would  1  esult  if  any  one  regulatory  body  were 
burdened  with  work  beyond  its  capacity.  Hence,  we  recommended 
that,  after  the  Investigation  is  completed  and  the  report  filed,  the 
new  board  "should  be  vested  with  full  jurisdiction  for  the  admin- 
istration, as  to  all  modes  c  f  transportation,  of  all  provisions  of 
the  regijiatory  statutes  that  relate  to  'facilities'  and  'finance.'  "  And, 
as  I  have  already  described,  that  the  Board  be  fully  and  exclvislvely 
responsible  "for  the  discharge  of  aU  functions  of  a  research  and 
promotional  nature  relating] primarily  to  any  mode  of  transporta- 
tion wherever  the  respon-^il  )ility  for  the  discharge  of  any  such 
function  may  now  be  lodge<  ,"  within  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Goveriunent. 

We  recommended  that  thii  rate-making  rule,  section  15a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  \h  repealed  and  a  new  rate-making  rule 
substituted  which  would  ap  ply  to  all  forms  of  transportation  "to 
the  effect  that  It  shall  be  tie  duty  of  the  Commission  to  exercise 
its  authority  over  rates,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  Its  duty  to 
protect  the  public  against  tbe  exaction  of  unreasonable  and  un- 
justly discriminatory  rates,  ti  such  way  as  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment, by  each  mode  of  tran  iportation,  of  rates  which,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  adequate,  under  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  manage- 
ment: (a)  To  sustain  a  na;ional  transportation  system  sufficient 
at  all  times  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  of  the  Postal  Service, 
and  of  the  national  defense;  (b)  to  establish  and  maintain  credit 
so  that  capital  esscntitil  to  provide  the  needed  facilities  and  service 
may  be  attracted  to  the  transportation  industry:  and  (c)  to  afford 
fair  treatment  to  those  havii:i|g  their  money  Invested  in  the  property 
held  for  and  used  in  the  set  trice  of  transportation."  This  proposal 
did  not  change  the  Commission's  power  to  allow  "reasonable  lati- 
tude to  modify  or  adjust  a  ay  particular  rate  which  it  may  find 
to  be  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  and  to  prescribe 
different  rates  for  different  sections  of  the  country."  We  did  not 
propose  any  limitation  of  ";he  power  of  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe maximxmi  and  mlnln  vim  rates  or  to  suspend  new  rates." 

The  Conunlttee  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
provisions  of  section  4  of  ;he  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  A  bill 
covering  this  matter  has  b^en  before  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years.  Under  the  present  auction  4  the  railroads  are  "prohibited 
from  charging  lower  rates  U*  or  from  a  given  point  than  apply  to 
or  from  directly  Intermediat ;  points  without  first  securing  specific 
authority  from  the  Intersta;e  Commerce  Commission."  This  rule 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  particularly  to  transcontinental  rail- 
roads In  successfully  competing  with  other  forms  of  transportation. 
The  Committee  proposed  that  there  be  "a  fair  and  reasonable 
system  of  tolls  for  ccmmer:ifl  use  of  certain  inland  waters,  the 
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elimination  at  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  and  the  disposal 
of  Its  properties." 

The  Committee  also  proposed  that  the  railroads  be  relieved  by 
legislation,  both  National  and  State,  of  certain  unjust  tax  burdens 
and  that  the  Govenunent  bear  the  expense  of  eliminating  grade 
crossings. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  Government  that  when- 
ever "in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  navigable  waters  or 
the  carrying  out  of  flood-control  or  similar  projects,  a  railroad  Is 
required  to  alter  or  reconstruct  bridges  or  other  facilities,  it  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Government  for  all  costs  In  execess  of  any  direct 
benefit  accruing  to  it." 

We  also  suggested  the  repeal  of  the  reduced-rates  provisions  under 
the  so-called  land -grant  statutes. 

We  also  propKJsed  the  "establishment  of  a  single  court  vested 
with  excltisive  Jurisdiction  over  matters  connectd  with  railroad 
reorganizations,  and  composed  of  Judges  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  experience  in  and  qualifications  for  this  highly  spe- 
cialized service — the  Federal  courts  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  not  connected  with  reorganization.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  railroad 
reorganization." 

The  Committee  suggested  the  "repeal  of  provisions  of  the  act 
which  make  the  Commission  responsible  for  the  prescription  of  a 
general  plan  for  consolidation  of  railroads,  thereby  restoring  to  the 
carriers  all  Initiative,  but  requiring  approval  by  the  transportation 
board  of  any  proposed  consolidation.  Such  approval  to  be  granted 
or  withheld  in  accordance  with  the  considerations  set  forth  In 
our  report,  including  protection  of  the  public  Interest  and  a  fair 
and  equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the  interests  of  employees 

Lastly,  the  Committee  proposed  that  there  be  'neglslatlon  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase or  guarantee  obligations  of  and  to  make  loans  to  railroads, 
or  to  receivers  or  trustees  thereof,  and  modifying  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  any  such  purchase,  guaranty,  or  loan." 

If  I  had  time  I  should  be  pleased  to  go  more  fully  Into  certain 
of  these  matters  that  I  have  rather  hurriedly  sketc'.ied.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  reiterate  that  the  task  of  the  Committee  was  one 
of  huge  proportions.  We  could  not  attempt  to  dispose  of  all 
problems  of  transportation.  Ovir  approach  was  more  in  the  light 
of  endeavoring  to  remove  some  of  the  major  causes  of  our  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  to  be  constructively  helpful  In  creating 
a  greater  degree  of  stability  in  the  transportation  field. 

The  aspects  of  the  transportation  problem,  which  I  have  cov- 
ered with  you  today,  impress  me  as  sufficient  to  give  you  some  food 
for  thought  in  your  consideration  of  it.  The  problem  cannot  by 
any  means  be  solved  overnight.  There  are  too  many  confusing  and 
opposing  angles  that  have  contributed  toward  the  present  chaotic 
situation.  But  I  confidently  believe  that  with  the  support  of  the 
President  the  Committee's  recommendations  will  have  the  effect, 
if  favorably  considered  by  Congress,  of  molding  our  various  forms 
of  transport  into  an  adequate  national  transportation  system;  one 
that  will  meet  the  full  needs  of  commerce,  of  our  postal  service, 
and  of  our  national  defense. 
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ADDRESS   BY   JOHN   NAPIER   DYER    AT   VINCENNES,   IND. 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  recently  delivered  by  John  Napier  Dyer,  a 
prominent  farmer  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Indiana,  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  may  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  Is  focused  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  agriculture.  No  one  doubts  that  the  return 
of  prosperity  to  the  United  States  Is  dependent  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  bujrlng  power  to  the  American  farmer. 

Every  manufacturer,  every  seller  of  goods,  must  take  a  personal 
and  vital  Interest  in  Improving  the  condition  of  agriculture,  for 
by  far  the  largest  potential  buying  group  in  this  country  Is  the 
rural  population.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  farm. 

How  can  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer  be  improved? 
No  matter  what  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  methods 
Of  bringing  quick  relief  to  agricult\ire,  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
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ment  that  endunng  agrlctiltural  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the 
employment  from  food  and  textUe  resources  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  millions  of  our  population  who  are  ill -clothed  and  lack  a  fuU 
necessary  diet,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  price  structure  for  agri- 
culture, away  fn:)m  the  vagaries  of  the  speculative  system  which 
causes  the  American  farmer  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  spectilative 
set-up  with  world-wide  ramifications.  In  the  sUple  agricultural 
commodities  price  changes  of  10  percent  are  the  usual  annual  fluc- 
tuations, and  In  many  instances  there  is  variation  of  as  mucli  as 
300  percent  in  1  year.  The  gamblers  thrive  upon  the  very  thing 
which  brings  disaster  to  the  farmer. 

Thirty-cent  corn,  8-cent  cotton,  and  55-cent  wheat  spells  ruin 
for  producers  of  these  crops.  Also  it  dooms  the  great  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  country  to  idleness  and  inactivity.  It  is 
the  principal  cause  for  labor  unemployment,  with  attendant  misery 
and  want  for  the  worklngman  and  his  family. 

Farm  buying  power  results  from  the  American  profit  system  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  which  gives  the  farmer  a  profit  from  the 
operation  of  his  business. 

Equality  for  agriculture  Is  the  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  national  income,  without  which  there  can  be  no  farm  buying 
power. 

In  our  country,  where  one-third  of  the  people  (40,000.000)  are 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  stirplus  of  the  commodities  which  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  the  people. 

In  a  land  filled  with  "milk  and  honey,"  It  does  seem  lacking  in 
just  plain,  ordinary,  common  sense  to  open  pur  doors  for  the  for- 
eign farmer  to  overload  our  markets  with  more  "milk  and  honey" 
than  we  can  consume  and  thereby  create  unwieldy  domestic  sur- 
pluses to  depress  the  prices  which  our  farmers  must  sell  their 
products  for. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  protected  by  a  tariff  from  the 
Inroads  of  cheap  foreign  competition.  The  American  market  is 
reserved  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

American  labor  Is  protected  from  the  inroads  of  cheap  forrign 
labor  by  an  exclusion  t-ct  which  gives  to  American  labor  tha 
American  market. 

The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  and  should,  by  every  ele- 
ment of  fair  play,  have  the  American  market  reserved  for  him. 
Imports  of  competitive  agricultural  commodities  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  markets.  The  annual  importation  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  worth  of  directly  competitive  foreign  farm 
products  is  a  serious  menace  to  American  agriculture  and  destroy* 
American  farm  buying  power — which  in  turn  closes  American  fac- 
tories and  creates  vast  unemployment  for  American  labor.  Neces- 
sary Imports  (3f  foreign  food  and  textile  products  and  their 
substitutes  should  pay  a  liberal  entrance  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  our  markets.  Prosperity  is  a  tripod  supported  by  three 
legs — agricult\ire,  Industry,  and  labor — wholly  Interdejjendent.  with- 
out any  one  of  which  there  can  be  no  economic  stability. 

AgricvUture  produces  original  wealth  from  the  soil — 85  percent  of 
all  our  original  wealth  is  produced  by  American  farmers. 

Industry  buys  the  products  of  agriculture  and  processes  them. 
thereby  creating  farm  buying  power  which  consumes  the  producu 
of  industry  and  makes  possible  the  employment  of  labor.  I'U»- 
wise.  In  turn,  labor  consumes  the  products  of  both  farm  and 
factory,  and  thereby  speeds  the  process  of  constmiptlon.  Thus  is 
created  the  cycle  of  prosperity.  Farm  to  factory  to  labor  to  farm 
to  factory  In  a  never-ending,  continuous  operation,  which  in  the 

final  analysis  spells  p-r-o-s-p-e-r-l-t-y.  ,  .  _^  ♦, 

To  remove  any  one  of  the  three  legs  of  prosperity  s  tripod  throw* 
the  cycle  out  of  adjxistment  and  destroys  the  economic  structtir* 

of  the  Nation.  ,     ^  .    *  ^   .„   »v- 

Agriculture,  as  has  been  sufficiently  well  demonstrated  In  the 
past  18  years,  is  the  keystone  of  the  cycle  and  te  the  primary  factor 
which  must  start  the  wheels  of  industry  through  its  abUity  to 
create  wealth  and  to  Insure  buying  power.  Therefore  agriculture 
must  be  provided  with  buying  power  and  a  price  for  its  prcduct*. 
above  the  cost  of  production,  is  the  first  step  in  the  evolut.on  (tf 
prosperity.     Eight-cent  cotton.  30-cent  corn.  55-cent  wheat  U  nol 

"Buvme  power  is  created  out  of  a  price  comparable  to  the  price 
of  the  things  which  the  farmer  wlU  buy  out  of  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  _.^  ^ 
A  comparable  price  is  then  the  thing  which  must  be  provided 

°In"the^ood  and  prosperous  years  1905  to  1914  there  was  a  parity 
relationship  in  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  price 
of  industrial  commcditles.  Therefore  to  recreat*  farm  buying  power 
It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  same  price  relationships  »hlch 
then  existed  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  economic  leger- 
demain nor  by  the  hocus  pocus  of  supply  ^nd  demand^ 

In  the  field  of  public  utilities,  to  safeguard  the  inUrests  of  capi- 
tal and  consumer,  commissions  establish  equitable  prices  for  serv- 
ice and  commodity.  ^        __      __.^_  .^ 

In  industry  prices  are  stabilized  by  agreements^  The  price  of 
steel  rails  has  not  varied  In  the  past  10  years.  Tht  retail  selling 
price  of  automobiles  seldom,  if  ever,  varies  throughout  a  season 

Silver-  The  price  is  fixed  by  statute  and  edict,  in  the  interest  or 
American  silver  producers  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

Ctold-  Thirty-five  dollars  an  ounce  Is  the  fixed  price  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  stabilized  currency  and  to  safeguard  the  monetary  inter- 
ests of  those  whose  business  is  money.  ^    ,  .^.     - 
1       What  greater  public  utility  is  there  than  food  and  clothing? 
I        What  justification  can  there  t>e  for  the  depression  of  the  prices 
of  those  great  agricultural  commodities  below  production  cwt  tn 
,   our  United  States? 
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The  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  public  utilities,  steel,  and  automo- 
biles are  not  created  by  ^)ecuIation.  Prices  are  fixed  by  edict  or  by 
the  Industry  Itself. 

Why  not  adjust  the  prices  for  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  to  a  figure 
comparable  to  the  prices  of  Industrial  conunodltles  according  to  the 
Government  price  Index.  Six  million  fanners  cannot  do  this  for 
themselves.  Government  is  the  agency  of  these  8.000.000  people, 
and  It  la  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  government  to  stabilize 
business,  create  prosperity,  and  do  that  which  will  do  those  things. 

An  immediate  adjustment  of  prices  for  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  is 
the  direct  road  to  economic  recovery. 

Reasonable  production  control  by  farmers  themselves;  elimination 
Of  all  gratuities  to  farmers.  Protection  for  the  consumer  against 
unreasonable  prices  at  retail,  and  an  assured  minimum  price  for  the 
crop  to  the  producer.  The  exportable  surpltis,  if  any,  to  be  sold 
In  world  markets  at  world  competitive  prices;  the  loss,  if  any,  to 
be  paid  out  of  revenues  from  the  tariff  on  all  protected  industries. 

This  means  new  steady  Jobs  for  10.000.000  unemployed,  a  quick 
recovery  of  railroad  earnings,  a  boom  expansion  for  indtistry,  a  re- 
vival of  home  building,  the  employment  of  excess  capital  reserves, 
the  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  of  40.000,000  Americans  out  of 
the  horn  of  plenty  from  the  proceeds  of  the  production  of  6,000,000 
American  fanners. 

Put  agriculture  to  work  at  a  profit  to  create  the  prosperity  which 
Government  spending  has  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  alone  create. 

A  farmer  buying  power  of  $18,000,000,000  will  do  the  trick  quick 
and  make  the  return  of  a  national  income  of  $80,000,000,000  sure 
and  certain. 


ATiation  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  27  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17^, 

1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   COLLIER  S  OF  JANUARY  28.   1939 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  short  editorial  from  Collier's 
Weekly  of  January  28,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  aviation  and 
our  national  defense. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoed,  as  follows: 

(From  Collier's  of  Janiiary  28,  1939] 
Ask  thk  Men  Who  Know 

Members  of  the  administration  have  been  steaming  up  national- 
defense  talk  for  months.  But  among  the  last  persons  whose  advice 
has  been  sought  have  been  Gen.  Malin  Craig  and  Rear  Admiral 
William  D.  Leahy.  General  Craig  is  only  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army;  Admiral  Leahy  Is  nothing  but  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

We  suppose  the  traditional  distrust  of  experts  is  back  of  the 
snooting  of  these  officers — plus  the  obvious  hope  of  the  Corcoran- 
Hopkins-Wllliams  big  hearts  to  let  us  in  for  a  lot  of  new  public 
works  and  boondoggling  expenditures,  on  the  strictly  phony  pre- 
text that  these  things  build  up  the  country  and  therefore  are  a 
part  of  national  defense. 

But.  reaUy.  it  does  seem  that  military  and  naval  professionals 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  hearing.  They  must  know  a  little 
something — wouldn't  you  think? — about  national  defense. 

THZ  EAMPAKTS  WS  WATCH 

We  spread  out  here  a  digest  of  the  best  ciirrent  expert  opinion 
on  what  we  really  need  for  adequate  national  defense  in  today's 
dictator-ridden  and  grabby  world.  It's  lifted  mainly  from  MaJ. 
George  Fielding  Shot's  brilliant  book.  The  Ramparts  We  Watch: 

AIBPLAHIS 

We  dont  need  and  shouldn't  build  the  10.000  planes  the  admin- 
istration gives  out  that  it  wants.  The  proper  figure  is  about  3.000. 
As  Major  Eliot  says:  "It  wlU  provide  a  striking  force  of  about  1.000 
planes  under  a  single  command,  and  capable  of  rapid  concentration 
on  either  coast  (for  which  additional  bases  mxist  be  made  avaUable). 
This  can  do  all  that  can  be  done  against  raiding  aircraft  from  ships. 
The  force  is  markedly  superior  to  the  greatest  number  of  carrier- 
borne  and  catapulted  aircraft  possessed  by  any  naval  power  or  con- 
ceivable combination  of  powers.  Its  losses  can  be  made  up  much 
more  rapidly  by  our  very  extensive  airplane  Industry  than  can  the 
iobscs  of  any  attacking  force.  As  to  dealing  with  a  serious  attempt 
at  invasion,  the  latter  factor  wiU  be  of  great  importance  and  will 
give  us  a  sxiperlority  which  will  increase  proportionately  with  the 
passage  of  time." 

No  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations  that  we  may  have 
to  fight  can  ship  enough  planes  dose  enough  to  our  shores  by 


airplane  oaniers  to  laundi 

don't  conquer,  anyhow 
■ometimes,  as  in  the  cases 


conquering  air  attacks  on  us.    Planes 

T|hey  only  harass — though  very  severely 
of  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 


We  dont  need  one.  two 
European  or  Asiatic  style, 
standing  Army  of  some  23( 
165.000),  pltis  a  National 
thoroughly  trained  and  hi^U; 


KATIC  MAL 


We  don't  need  the 
and  partly  ready  to  shoot 
rives,  and  that  is  all  design^ 
man,  woman,  and  child  of 
unless  we  are  preparing 
tell  us — and  we  believe  th< 
arming  solely  to  defend 
America. 


for 


SOLDIERS 

three,  or  four  minion  men  tinder  arma» 

!^r  various  ^>eclal  services  we  do  need  a 

,000  officers  and  men  (present  strength, 

Gi^d  of  about  the  same  size,  both  services 

y  mechanized. 

DOrENSX  LAvrs 


elaborate  legislation  that  is  now  partly  enacted 

through  Congress  the  moment  war  ar- 

to  slap  a  military  dictatorship  on  every 

us.    We  don't  need  these  laws — that  is, 

another  foreign  war.     The  politicians 

vast  majority  of  us  hop>e — that  we  are 

Ourselves  and   maybe   Central   or  South 


WAVT 


Here,  again,  if  weYe  ai  tning  purely  for  defense.  Is  where  we 
should  put  most  of  our  d&  ense  money. '  The  battle  wagons  (35.000 
tons  each,  or  bigger,  if  ol  her  nations  insist)  and  the  auxiliaries 
that  fan  outward  from  t  lem  in  battle  formation  are  our  best 
defense.  With  enough  flg  itlng  ships  we  can  keep  this  defensive 
war  on  the  sea,  far  away  :  rom  our  open  cities  and  exposed  farm- 
hotises;  can  cut  enemy  se  ei  communications,  sink  enemy  aircraft 
carriers,  checkmate  enemy  designs  on  otir  sea  communications  or 
raw-material  sources. 

All  this  Is  mere  military  expert  advice.  It  doesn't  come  from 
such  authorities  as  inland:  Congressmen,  magazine  editors,  or  edi- 
torial writers,  or  other  armchair  tacticians.  Inventors,  airplane 
makers,  "liberals"  who  want  us  to  keep  Russia  safe  from  Hitler, 
politicians  panting  for  p^rk.  band-wagon  climbers,  professional 
Jingoes,  or  professional  pacifists. 

You  might  clip  this  Colli  er's  editorial  and  slip  it  into  the  mail  for 
your  Congressman  or  favorite  Senator,  in  case  either  of  them  hasn't 

have  military  and  naval  experts  in  this 
country.  It's  Jxist  conceivable  that  their  advice  may  be  wortb 
something. 


Nat  onal  Defense 


IN  THE  SENAT 
Friday.  January  27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

or  NEVADA 

:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 
1939 


ADDRESS  BY  STEPHEN  F   CHADWICK,  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
OF  THE   AMERICiN   LEGION,   JANUARY   24,    1939 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  very 
learned  and  patriotic  aqdress  by  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Chadwick, 
national  commander  ofi  the  American  Legion,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Fourteenth  wbmen's  Patriotic  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Defense  at  the  Miyflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
January  24,  1939.  Thia  speech  was  also  broadcast  over  the 
United  States.  | 

I  listened  to  this  address  with  deep  interest  and  grreat  pleas- 
ure, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Coi  roREssiONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  here  tonight  ai  the  citizens  <rf  a  great  free  republic, 
meeting  under  the  ausplc«s  of  the  women's  patriotic  organizations 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  national  defense,  we  are  free 
to  discuss  those  problems  xtmkly.  Many  peoples  of  the  wortd  enjoy 
no  such  privilege. 

My  subject  Is  Americanism.    The  defense  of  America  and  Amerl 
canism  is  the  object  of  oua  national  defense 

The  Dies  committee  hasjrecently  given  us  a  well-stated  definition 
of  Americanism.  They  hate  said:  "Americanism  is  the  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  the  inh»ent  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  men 
are  derived  from  God  and  iot  from  governments,  societies,  dictators, 
kings,  or  majorities.  Thl^  basic  principle  of  Americanism  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  where  our  immortal 
forefathers  said  that  'all  iaen  are  created  equal,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  chief  among 
which  axe  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

"Americanism  recognizefe  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  all- 
Important  ftct  that  the  fu|idamental  rights  of  man  are  derived  from 
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God  and  not  from  any  other  source.  Among  these  inalienatle 
rights  which  are  the  gifts  of  man  from  his  Creator  are  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  to  work  in  such  occupation  as  the  experience,  strength, 
and  qualifications  of  a  man  may  enable  him  to  secure  and  hold; 
freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  work,  which  means  the  protection 
of  property  rights;  the  right  to  pursue  his  happiness  with  the  neces- 
sary implication  that  he  docs  not  harm  or  injure  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  happiness." 

The  congressional  committee  said  the  essence  of  Americanism  is 
"class,  religious,  and  racial  tolerance,  and  that  It  should  be  em- 
phasized in  the  strongest  language  possible  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  three  forms  of  tolerance  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Americanism.  They  constitute  the  three  great  pUlars  upon  which 
our  constitutional  Republic  rests,  and  if  any  one  of  these  pUlars  is 
destroyed,  the  whole  structvu-e  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment will  crxmible  to  earth." 

For  the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  Gcd-given  rights,  the 
committee  points  out  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  an  inde- 
pendent Congress,  an  untrammeled  Judiciary,  and  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial executive;  operating  under  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
They  tell  us  that  "there  is  involved  in  Americanism  the  protection 
of  an  unorganized  majority  from  an  organized  minority  as  weU  as 
the  protection  of  a  helpless  minority  from  an  inconsiderate  and 
thoughtless  majority;"  that  "the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
our  Republic  from  the  dictatorships  of  the  world  is  not  majority 
rule,  but  the  treatment  of  minorities.  Dictatorships  muster  huge 
majorities  at  the  polls  through  intimidation  and  high-powered 
government  propaganda,  but  these  majorities  are  used  for  ruth- 
less tyranny  over  nUnorities.  The  majority  rule  of  the  American 
form  of  Government  Is  distinguished  by  its  recognition  of  certain 
rights  of  minorities  which  majorities  cannot  alienate." 

Ours  is  the  first  Government  in  the  history  of  the  world  which 
declared  the  rights  of  men  to  be  God-given,  and  yet  our  rights 
were  not  accomplished  by  mere  declaration.  Every  right  which 
as  citizens  we  enjoy,  every  concept  which  goes  into  our  definition 
of  Americanism  was  won  for  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  men  in  arms 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  enormous  treasure. 

The  expressions  of  our  rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
came  from  men  who  had  drunk  deep  at  the  wells  of  human  under- 
standing; men  who  with  the  history  of  the  ages  in  their  minds, 
wrote  as  men  inspired.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  designed  to  express  and  protect  men  in  their  rights 
are  as  fundamental  and  as  Immortal  as  the  day  they  were  written. 
It  is  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  men  and  of  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment, designed  for  their  protection,  and  of  the  fine  civilization 
which  we  as  a  free  people  have  developed,  that  you  are  concerned 
with  this  evening. 

My  subject  concerns  something  deeper  than  men  and  material; 
something  greater  than  the  naval  and  milit.U7  establishments; 
something  more  fundamental  than  finance,  for  underlying  the 
defense  etsabllshmcnts  of  a  free  people,  there  must  be  a  morale, 
an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  those  things  which 
the  defense  establishment  seeks  to  defend  are  worth  the  sacrifice, 
if  need  be.  of  those  things  which  our  forefathers  gave  to  their  ac- 
complishments— the  sacrifice  of  lives  and  fortunes,  supported  by 
the  pledge  of  a  sacred  honor. 

When  our  first  great  President  addressed  the  country,  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  he  said:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace.  A  free  people  ought  not 
only  to  be  armed  but  disciplined,  to  which  end  a  uniform  and  weU- 
dtgested  plan  is  requisite."  By  "discipline"  George  Washington  did 
not  mean  regimented.  He  meant  disciplined  mentaUy  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  forever  rests  before  free  people,  a  reasoned 
appreciation  of  their  responsibility  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  things  that  make  them  free— a  "discipline"  which  today  cries 
out  for  imderstandlng. 

Let  us  appreciate  our  present  situation.  Men  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  our  international  correspondence  have  styled  the  ac- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  some  of  the  nations  as  those  of  brigands, 
ruling  individuals  and  classes,  who  in  their  avaricious  ambitions 
know  no  International  boundaries,  or  rights  of  minorities;  recog- 
nize no  religious  freedom  or  tolerance,  and  who,  preceedlng  by 
methods  of  undeclared  war,  march  with  barbarous  tread  wherever 
unbridled  ambition  can  find  a  defenseless  people  to  exploit.  While 
these  forces  are  at  large  on  the  face  of  earth,  we  as  a  free  people 
for  the  protection  of  our  Americanism,  lest  their  eyes  be  turned 
on  tis.  mtist  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  We  must  never  suffer 
their  aggression  to  ripen  into  invasion  of  our  country.  We  must 
through  an  adequate  defense  establishment  give  fil)er  and  tone 
to  the  voice  of  those  who  speak  for  us  in  International  affairs,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  to  the  end  that  the  voice  of  America 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  wiU  be  resi>ected. 

If  free  government  fails  in  America,  If  we  ever  become  so  weak 
and  spineless  that  we  wUl  not  protect  it,  then  the  thought  of  men 
with  God-given  rlghU  Is  lost,  and  the  world  wovild  again  be 
plunged  m  a  dark  age  and  our  children,  having  no  respect  for  those 
of  us  who  permitted  the  situation  to  arise,  would  find  themselves 
as  defenseless  people  have  been  throughout  the  ages — enslaved, 
regimented,  driven  by  individual  dictators,  ruling  casts,  or  classes. 
The  external  defense  of  America  must  first  be  built  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people.  The  reasons  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation,  the  preservation  of  those  liberties  which  are  the 
occasion  of  our  being  Joined  together  In  national  life,  should  be  so 
taught  to  the  people  of  our  country  that  there  is  developed  in  them 
A  pride  of  citizeo^ip,  an  appreciation  of  its  worth,  a  love  of  coun- 
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try  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  defense,  and  are, 
if  need  be.  willing  to  offer  their  lives  to  preserve. 

There  is  tovolved  in  our  Americanism  a  hope  for  other  peoples 
of  earth — a  hope  that  they  might  enjoy  the  life,  the  liberties,  and 
the  happiness  which  as  a  people  we  enjoy.  It  Is  disappointing  after 
the  attempu  which  we  have  made  by  example  and  reasoned  per- 
suasion that  the  world  Is  In  the  condition  which  we  now  find  it.  for 
we  have  encouraged  the  association  of  nations  as  peaceftil  members 
of  an  international  family.  We  have  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  a  recognized  international  law  and  courts  to  propound  it.  We 
have  offered,  as  we  will  always  offer,  to  sit  in  disarmament  confer- 
ence. We  have  signed,  and  will  ever  be  ready  to  sign,  treaties 
outlawing  war,  but  all  about  us  we  see  the  present  apparent  faUurv 
of  this  course.  We  have  today  no  other  way  to  secure  the  safety 
of  our  liberties  Fave  to  accept  the  advice  of  thoee  who  have  made 
the  defense  of  the  country  their  life's  work.  The  Legion  will  follow 
today,  as  during  the  World  War  we  followed  the  advice  and  orders 
of  our  naval  and  military  authorities.  We  counsel  you  good  women 
to  do  the  same,  for  therein  lies  otu*  sec\irlty  from  without. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  follow  the  advice  of  men  who 
have  made  the  defense  of  this  Republic  their  life's  work:  who  wast 
to  change  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  who  gave  it  to  our 
representatives  to  declare  war,  if  war  as  the  final  arbiter  became 
necessary.  They  want  to  take  that  power  away  from  our  chosen 
representatives,  and,  unless  our  land  be  actually  Invaded,  they  want 
to  hold  town  meetings,  a  popular  referendum  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  should  defend  ourselves.  To  you,  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic,  I  tell  you  that  in  these  days  of  undeclared  war  no  course 
could  be  more  suicidal. 

Our  defense  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  we  must  have  such 
confidence  in  our  chosen  representatives  that  we  can  entrust  to 
them  at  all  times  the  right  to  meet  aggression  before  It  ripens  Into 
invasion.  We  should  choose  representatives  worthy  of  such  confi- 
dence. If  some  of  our  public  representatives  of  today  are  not 
worthy  of  our  tnist,  then  let  us  Impress  into  the  public  service 
representatives  In  whom  we  have  confidence,  but  let  us  not  abandon 
the  lessons  of  history  and  destroy  the  valuable  elements  of  security 
which  exist  in  the  flexibUity  found  In  our  representative  system  o< 
government. 

The  men  of  the  World  War  opp>06ed  the  so-caDed  Ludlow  amend- 
ment In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  we  wUl  again  oppose  It. 
We  seek,  as  we  have  always  sought,  only  a  means  of  living  peaceably 
In  the  family  of  nations,  but  until  others,  out  of  respect  for  our 
example,  see  fit  to  live  peaceably  with  us  we  cannot  prostrate 
ourselves  before  their  aggrandizement. 

I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  delivered  the  full  message  which  this 
occasion  requires  if  I  did  not  speak  the  mind  of  the  ex-service  men 
with  reference  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  from  within. 

Again,  the  underlying  support  of  that  defense  is  In  the  morale  of 
our  people.  Ours  is  a  design  of  government  for  the  protection  of 
all.  and  when  we  move  to  the  protection  of  aU  we  know  no  minority 
groups. 

Every  religious  group  among  the  citizens  of  our  country,  every 
individual  citizen,  every  man  and  every  group  of  men  is  acknowl- 
edged a  free  conscience  and  a  free  voice,  but  not  a  voice  bo  free  M 
to  transcend  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  aU.  The  thing  which  pro- 
tects this  freedom  of  conscience  and  this  freedom  of  speech,  and 
with  it  freedom  of  action,  of  movement,  and  of  opportunity.  Is  the 
great  overlying  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
a  Constitution  which  has  weathered  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

When  will  we  all  recognize  and  appreciate  this  fact?  When  will 
we  have  a  militant  spirit  to  defend  ovir  Amencamsm  from  those  of 
the  left  and  those  of  the  right?  When  will  we  have  the  good  eensa 
to  appreciate  that  democracy  is  a  thing  apart  both  from  communism 
and  from  the  totalitarian  phUosophies  expressed  in  fascism  and 
nazi-lsm? 

If  the  American  people  out  of  the  rich  educational  advantages 
which  are  given  them  will  only  appreciate  what  Americanism  Is  and 
what  America  Is.  they  will  silence  once  and  for  all  in  this  country 
both  the  advocates  of  communism  and  the  advocates  at  the  other 
totalitarian  philosophies. 

We  who  want  to  pursue  the  American  cotirse  and  settle  our  prob- 
lems in  the  American  way  are  In  the  vast  majority  In  this  Nation  of 
ours.  I  have  been  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  It.  I  know 
something  of  the  temper  of  the  people.  This  is  not  what  some  of 
the  hirelings  of  alien  philosophies  would  have  us  believe,  the  battle- 
ground between  communism  and  fascism^.  nor  are  the  American 
people  going  to  let  it  l)ecome  such. 

The  xmsocial  of  the  left,  who  want  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  and  the  tmsoclal  of  the  right,  who  want 
dominion  over  men  through  individual  power,  have  no  place  In  the 
American  scheme  of  things. 

Tour  National  Defense  Conference  would  not  be  complete  tinlees 
you  gave  some  thought  to  the  problems  of  our  internal  defense.  We 
who  were  your  soldiers  and  saUors  in  the  World  War  encountered 
some  little  sabotage  on  the  part  of  paid  hirelings  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  see  today  those  same  agencies  at  work,  not  alone  thmk- 
ing  in  terms  of  sabotage  of  material,  munitions,  ships,  aircraft,  and 
the  like,  but  daUy  sabotaging  the  thing  which  must  at  aU  times 
underlie  the  defense  of  ovu-  Nation  and  our  liberties,  the  morale  of 
our  people;  seeking  to  subvert  the  minds  of  youth;  capitallzmg 
xipon  our  problems  of  economic  distress;  preaching  their  doctrines 
of  despair  to  accomplish  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  pur- 
poses, the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  means  the 
enslavement  of  a  substantial  number  of  people,  ot  counseling  tb* 
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phlloM^hy  of  an  Indlvldtial  dictatorship  and  regimentation,  whlcb 
means  the  substantial  enslavement  of  all. 

This  problem  Is  a  real  problem.  Recent  dlsclofiures  made  public 
through  the  liistrumentaUty  of  the  congressional  committee  Inves- 
tigating un-American  activities  In  thla  cotintry  Bhould  set  every 
loyal  American  citizen  to  thinking.  The  ccnnmlttee  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  a  diseased  condition,  which,  if  suffered  to 
continue.  wlU  destroy  this  Nation  as  effectively  from  within  as  it 
might  be  destroyed  by  foreign  powers  from  without. 

It  l8  time  that  we  gird  our  loins  for  this  battle.  Its  ultimate 
ooncluslon  will  be  determined  In  the  intelligence  and  reason  of 
our  people.  They  must  appreciate  that  everyone  who  loves  liberty, 
everyone  who  seeks  the  right  to  worship  his  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  everyone  who  seeks  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  his  children,  must  be  an  American  first,  putting  Ameri- 
canism above  those  things  which  he  has  only  by  virtue  of  his 
American  citizenship. 

As  those  of  us  who  followed  the  colors  of  the  Nation  in  the  World 
War  can  truthfully  say,  we  did  not  move  into  that  experience 
inquiring  as  to  the  religious  thought  of  our  convadea.  We  did  not 
inquire  into  the  racial  strain.  We  felt  and  we  still  feel  that  we 
went  forth  as  Americans  to  protect  those  God-given  human  values 
which  had  been  developed  in  this  Nation  of  ours  and  under  our 
free  system  of  government.  We  were,  and  we  are  today,  Americans 
first. 

We  cannot  be  gentiles  first  and  Americans  second:  we  cannot  be 
Jews  first  and  Americans  second;  we  cannot  be  Catholics  first  and 
Americans  second;  we  cannot  be  Protestants  first  and  Americans 
second;  we  cannot  be  labor  or  Industry  first  and  Americans  second; 
we  cannot  be  blacks  or  whites  or  reds  or  yellows  or  browns  first  and 
be  Americans  second.  Americanism  should  imply  minding  our  own 
business  and  leaving  to  other  peoples  of  the  world  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  own  destiny — our  greatest  service  can  be  rendered  by 
demonstratmg  here  at  home  the  practicability  of  democracy  and 
affording  the  example  of  a  people  living  in  peace. 

"For  peace  Is  not  mere  absence  of  war,  but  a  virtue  that  arises 
trom  strength  of  spirit." 

The  protection  of  each  ant",  every  religious  euid  racial  group,  the 
freedom  of  each  and  every  man  to  work  and  a.spire  and  live  in  pet^ce 
in  this  country  exists  in  our  Americanism.  When,  oh  when,  will  the 
American  people  appreciate  this  fact? 


Dr.  Edmund  A.  Babler  State  Memorial  Park 
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1939 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.    HAROLD    L.    ICKES.    SECRETARY   OP    THE 

INTERIOR 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  located  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Jacob  Babler,  of  that 
City,  gave  to  the  State  of  Missouri  over  1.600  acres  of  land 
which  is  now  the  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Babler  State  Memorial  Park. 
Dr.  Babler  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
St.  Louis.  A  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Babler  was  unveiled  Mon- 
day afternoon.  October  1.  1938.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  was  present,  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Ickes  delivered  an  address  entitled  "Our  expanding  State 
and  National  Parks."  This  address  was  made  at  a  banquet 
honoring  the  dedication  of  the  park,  sponsored  by  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  broadcasted  over  a 
network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Dr.  Edmund  A.  Babler  was  bom  at  Appleton  City,  Mo.,  on 
October  11,  1874.  He  died  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  9. 
1930. 

He  graduated  from  the  medical  school  of  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  After  2  years'  extensive  travel, 
visiting  hospitals  and  clinics  all  over  the  country,  he  took 
up  the  practice  of  surgery  at  St.  Louis,  where  his  work  soon 
attracted  national  and  international  recognition.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  surgeons  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  practice  in  surgery  he  was  well  known 
for  his  writings,  and  his  advice  was  greatly  sought  by  sur- 
geons all  over  the  coimtry. 

Dr.  Babler  was  well  known  for  his  interest  In  charity.  He 
was  a  bachdor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  never  having  been 
married. 
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.  Ickes'  address  printed  in  the 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


I  ask  permission  to  have 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUbws: 

There  Is  a  strong  element  of  personal  pleasiire  in  coming  to  St. 
Loxils  to  help  dedicate  the  Dr.  Sdmund  A.  Babler  Memorial  State 
Park.  The  Invitation  came  to  a  e  throiigh  one  of  the  most  devoted 
public  servants  our  country  his  in  Washington,  Representative 
John  J.  Cochran,  of  Missouri.  Congressman  Cochban  blends,  to 
a  degree  which  I  wish  were  universal,  the  li^terests  of  his  home  city 
and  State  with  the  larger  Interests  of  the  United  States.  And, 
knowing  his  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  watchdog  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  I  want  to  say,  as  a  Federal  official  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  rather  large  funds,  that  I  know  of  no  higher  compli- 
ment than  to  receive  from  tlmt  to  time  indication:;  of  confidence 
and  good  will  from  this  St.  Loui  i  Member  of  Congress. 

But  I  do  not  look  upon  the  Invitation  to  speak  on  this  occasion 
as  personal.  I  look  upon  It  as  i  recognition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  Eirranged  this  program  of  t  tie  new  and  Important  partnersiilp 
that  has  developed  between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  In 
the  creation  and  admlnlstratlox  of  a  Nation-wide  system  of  State 
parks. 

In  this  partnership  the  Fed  ;ral  Government  may  perhaps  Ije 
called  the  senior  partner  from  he  Initiative  It  has  taken  and  the 
breadth  of  Its  activities,  but  In  <  ther  respects  it  is  a  Jiinior  partner, 
and  Its  hO|>e  Is  to  become  a  si  lent  partner.  The  National  Parks 
Service  of  the  Department  of  tie  Interior  helps  to  establish  State 
parks  and  helps  to  plan  their  t  dministration,  but  it  does  so  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  b  scome  part  of  a  well-planned,  well- 
managed  park  system  whoUy  under  the  control  of  State  govern- 
ments. 

This  broad  program  came  Int)  being  with  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  As  far  back  as  1921  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mather,  called  the  first 
national  conference  on  State  paiks  In  the  State  of  Iowa.  Beginning 
In  1933,  the  emergency  activities  of  the  National  Government  pro- 
duced a  double  opportunity  to  jpromote  State  parks.  On  the  one 
hand  the  resettlement  program  brought  Into  public  ownership  a 
vast,  scattered  acreage  of  sukmarginal  lands — forests,  swamps, 
plains,  hills — where  men  had  tfied  to  make  a  living  on  soil  that 

it  the  same  time  the  Federal  Got- 
work  programs  to  combat  unem- 
tran&lent  camps,  C.  W.  A.  workers. 


was  not  suited  to  agriculture, 
ernment  became  engaged  in  V8 
ployment.    It  had  C.  C.  C.  camf 
and  later  the  W.  P.  A. 
Here  were  two  problems — wt 


^t  to  do  with  this  land  and  what 


to  do  with  this  labor.    The  Stales  and  cities  began  to  settle  these 


problems  themselves.    They  saw 
desirable  for  recreation  grovmi 
them.     They  asked  for  the  li 
was  furnished. 

But  this  was  a  haphazard  affi 
National  Park  Service  was  in  ch; 


racts  of  Federal  land  which  seemed 

So  they  asked  for  them  and  got 

>r  to  develop  them,  and  the  labor 


ly  where  we  were  invited,  and  the 

igthened  this  provision  of  the  law 

^n  each  State  planning  board,  with 

State  and  Federal  memtjers  sepa- 


,  and  many  difficulties  arose.  The 
ge  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  other 
work  groups  in  the  State  parks,  land  requests  came  pouring  in  from 
the  States  not  only  for  labor  in  barks  already  located  but  for  advice 
about  locations  and  methods  of  development.  The  National  Park 
Service  quickly  fotuid  that  thelgreatest  need  of  all  was  for  State- 
wide studies  of  park  resources  a|nd  park  needs.  So  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed  authorizing  cooperative  studies  in  any  State  that 
asked  for  cooperation. 

This  law  permitted  us  to  go 
Department  of  the  Interior  stre 
by  giving  the  State  a  majority 
all  plans  to  t>e  approved  by  th^ 
rately. 

How  many  States  do  you  suppose  accepted  the  offer  of  Federal 
cooperation?  Just  48.  Every  ^tate  in  the  Union,  and  m  all  but 
three  States  the  work  is  actively!  under  way. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  Stajte-park  development  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  State-park  acieage  has  Increased  70  percent  since 
the  National  Park  Service  Joinid  iiands  with  tlie  States  in  1933, 
and  this  is  only  a  beginning.       1 

However,  this  does  not  tell  tne  whole  story.  Go  into  any  State 
wliere  there  has  been  a  notable  State-park  development,  and  you 
will  find  some  man.  or  some  O'oup  of  men,  with  the  vision  and 
public  spirit. to  assume  leadersMp  in  the  creation  of  the  park  sys- 
tem. Tills  leadership  may  coi^e  from  an  Intelligent  and  active 
governor  or  mayor,  from  a  weU'forganlzed  State  conservation  body, 
or  from  a  public-spirited  press.  J 

Beyond  this,  and  rarest  of  all.  is  a  leadership  which  carries  fruition 
wlthm  Itself,  as  wtien  a  public -fpirl ted  citizen  gives  his  own  prop- 
erty, his  own  land,  his  own  monfey  to  establish  parks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  I  say  that  thlslklnd  of  leadership  carries  fruition 
within  Itself.  The  fruit  is  in  the  seed.  Let  the  desire  to  perform 
such  a  aervice  be  planted  wlthlli  a  man's  heart,  and  if  he  has  the 
means  with  which  to  do  it,  it  is  done. 

That  Is  the  story  of  the  creal  ion  of  this  park  that  we  are  dedi- 
cating today,  the  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Baber  Memorial  State  Park,  and 
that  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  gave  me  such  pleasure  to  swrcept  the 
Invitation  which  came  to  me  td  speak  at  the  dedication. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  and  df  the  surrounding  territory  do  not 
yet  appreciate  this  gift  which  J^cob  L.  Babler  has  made  to  perpetu- 
ate and  honor  the  memory  of  his  brother.  You  may  think  you 
appreciate  It,  but  you  do  not.  "tou  will  appreciate  it  only  when  you 
have  come  to  use  this  park,  yetr  after  year,  and  watch  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  use  by  others.  Tou  will  appreciate  it  when  it  becomes 
i  a  part  of  your  existence,  as  Foi  est  Park  has  bectHne,  or  the  Ozark 
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Mountains,  for  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  visit 
them. 

I  have  been  told  that  when  Jacob  Babler  first  offered  these  1,600 
acres  of  beautiful  hills  and  woods  to  the  public  there  was  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  city  of  St.  Louis — I 
believe  it  was  the  city  that  received  the  first  offer — some  hesitation 
about  accepting  it.  In  tAct,  1  have  been  told  that  It  was  not 
accepted  because  the  public  authorities  were  vmwllling,  or  felt 
unable,  to  finance  its  support. 

I  am  not  offering  or  implying  any  criticism  of  that  action:  I  am 
Citing  it  only  in  connection  with  the  course  followed  by  the  man 
who  made  the  offer.  You  know  what  the  average  man  would  have 
done.  He  would  tiave  stuck  the  deed  back  into  ills  pocket  and  said. 
"Weil,  if  they  don't  want  the  park,  they  can  go  to." 

And  wliat  did  Blr.  Babler  do?  He  gave  tills  1.600  acres  to  the 
State,  and  along  with  it  he  gave  $1,500,000  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  its  upkeep.  / 

I  never  heard  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars /alk  louder 
or  Ijetter  than  that.  ^r 

Jacob  L.  Babler  gave  this  park  to  the  public,  tog««ier  with  the 
generous  endowment  to  maintain  it.  In  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a  brother  who  bad  given  part  of  himself  every  day  for  30 
years  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  If  you  could  add  these  gifts 
together,  and  give  them  a  money  value,  which  you  can't  do,  I 
think  that  you  would  find  that  the  endowment  fund  for  this 
memorial  park  is  not  •1,500.000,  but  $3,000,000. 

As  I  have  reflected  upon  the  name  of  tills  park,  I  came  to  see 
more  clearly  what  this  gift  meant  to  Jacob  L.  Babler  over  and 
above  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  pec^le  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  well-loved  brother.  In  the  prefix 
In  the  title  which  associates  the  name  of  the  park  with  the 
medical  profession,  I  could  perceive  the  honorable  pride  wlilch 
comes  from  a  sense  of  iilgb  merit,  of  high  achievement,  in  a 
kinsman.  Tiiat,  to  my  mind,  mounts  higher  tlian  family 
attachment. 

I  hope  that  the  establishment  of  this  Missouri  park  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  progress  for  your  State  park 
system,  which  is  already  notable  as  a  result  of  the  setting  aside  of 
so  many  of  yovir  big  Ozark  springs.  Missouri  Ls  fortunate  in 
having  many  places  of  beauty  which  are  either  Indestrur  tible  or 
in  no  danger  of  destruction.  You  have  not  done  very  well,  how- 
ever, in  saving  scenic  resources  that  were  coveted  by  commercial 
Interests.  Years  ago  this  State  should  have  set  aside  the  Elephant 
•  Rocks,  which  have  now  been  hammered  to  pieces.  Your  virgin 
forests  of  hardvwxxl  in  tlie  Ozarks  have  nearly  all  been  cut,  but 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you  had  put  a  State  park  around  your 
Big  Oak  tree,  down  at  Charleston.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Imow  tliat 
national  forests  sire  Ijelng  established  in  Missovirl  with  emphasis 
on  reforestation  and  the  saving  of  your  Ozark  rivers. 

If  you  could  bring  together  the  natxiral  beauties  scattered 
through  the  Ozarks,  the  big  springs  and  the  beautiful  limestone 
caverns  and  the  remarkable  granite  shut-ins  where  the  rivers 
carve  their  way  through  old  rock-bottomed  mountains — if  you 
could  bring  these  all  Into  one  compact  area,  and  have  the  Cur- 
rent or  the  Meramec  River  running  through  It,  you  would  have 
the  material  for  one  of  the  finest  national  parks  to  be  found  In 
the  United  States.  But  since  these  objects  of  natural  beauty  are 
scattered  over  the  State,  you  have  the  opportunity  for  a  system 
of  State  partes  which  would  be  unrivaled  In  our  country,  if  you 
would  but  reach  out  and  put  them  xmder  State  ownership. 

As  distinguished  from  State  parks,  national  parks  are  usually 
established  to  serve  several  purposes.  Most  commonly  they  are 
set  aside  to  maintain  in  permanent  public  ownership  land  areas 
of  exceptional  beauty  and  grandeur,  scenery  that  exalts  the  spirit, 
mountains,  glaciers,  canyons,  and  the  forests  alx>ut  them,  with 
the  birds  and  animals  that  are  native — and  to  make  them  avaU- 
able  forever  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

In  the  Federal -State  survey  of  parks,  counts  have  been  made 
of  visitors  in  park  areas  of  all  kinds  now  established.  It  was 
found  that  there  are  only  two  things  that  will  pull  people  to  a 
park  more  than  50  miles  away — a  good  swimming  t>each,  and  t>eau- 
tlful  scenery.  Of  course,  you  may  say  that  there  Is  good  scenery 
at  a  swimming  beach.  But  that  Is  no  reason  for  making  a  na- 
tional park  of  a  swimming  beach,  unless  there  is  some  other 
reason  for  it. 

However,  if  you  ccanblne  a  beautiful  strip  of  ocean  front  with  an 
area  rich  In  wildlife,  especially  if  ttiat  wildlife  Is  ttireatened  with 
extermination,  then  you  have  the  materials  for  a  national  park. 
This  Is  why  an  effort  has  been  made,  year  after  year  for  the  past 
10  years,  to  establish  the  Everglades  National  Park  In  southern 
Florida.  Unfortunately  the  State  of  Florida  seems  to  be  lament- 
ably Indifferent  to  this  fine  objective  of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  Florida  were  alert  to  the  opportunity  that  It  has  It  would  co- 
operate In  the  establishment  of  this  park  l>efore  law-breaking 
poachers — and  I  am  told  that  many  of  these  poachers  are  visitors 
from  the  North — have  shot  and  killed  all  the  egrets  and  herons 
and  cranes  and  Ibises  and  eagles  which  in  the  past  have  made  the 
Everglades  a  paradise  of  tropic  wildlife. 

I  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  an  ocean  swimming  t>each 
should  be  made  a  national  park,  unless  It  were  combined  with 
some  other  valuable  feature.  Let  me  modify  that  statement. 
When  we  look  up  and  down  the  ocean  fronts  of  America,  we  find 
that  everywhere  they  are  passing  behind  the  fences  of  private 
ownership.    The  people  can  no  longer  get  to  the  ocean. 

When  we  have  reached  the  point  that  a  Nation  of  125.000,000 
people  cannot  set  foot  upon  the  thousands  of  miles  of  beaches  that 
border  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  by  the  permission 
of  those  who  monopolize  the  ocean  front,  then  I  say  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  and  the  duty  ot  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 


step  In  and  acquire,  not  a  swimming  beach  here  and  there,  but 
solid  blocks  of  ocean  front  hundreds  of  mUes  In  length.  Call  this 
ocean  front  a  national  park,  or  a  national  seashore,  or  a  Stat* 
park,  or  anything  you  please — I  say  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  a  fair  share  of  it. 

Down  at  Cape  Hatteras,  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  acting  together,  are  setting  up  a  national  sea- 
shore 125  miles  long,  and  I  am  liappy  to  say  that  it  looks  as  If  a 
great  part  of  this  wUl  be  donated  by  its  owners.  The  Cape  Hat- 
teras national  seashore  should  be  duplicated  In  many  places  on  tha 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  impression  prevailed  in  th« 
United  States  that  the  only  place  for  a  national  park  was  In  the  far 
West.  There  was  not  a  national  park  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
except  two  little  areas  which  merely  bore  the  name  of  parks.  And, 
because  there  were  no  eastern  parks,  people  assumed  that  ther* 
should  be  none;  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  th*  East  of  na- 
tional park  calll>er. 

Finally,  however,  a  start  was  made  toward  establishing  national 
parks  in  the  East.  We  now  iiave  the  Great  Smol^r  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  wtilch  last  year  was 
visited  by  nearly  700,000  people.  We  have  the  Acadia  National 
Park  on  an  Island  close  to  the  Maine  coast,  and  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  In  Virginia.  Two  more  are  being  added.  Isle  Royala 
National  Park,  a  wilderness  area  in  Lake  Superior  which  is  a  sanc- 
tuary for  moose  and  other  wild  animals,  and  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
national  park  calliper. 

These  are  recognized,  all  of  them,  to  he  worthy  additions  to  our 
national-park  system,  and  they  would  have  been  recognised  far 
earlier  had  It  not  been  for  the  obstacle  of  private  ownership.  How 
was  this  obstacle  overcome?  By  the  united  exertions  of  Nation. 
States,  and  Individuals.  Among  Individuals  the  generosity  and 
public  spirit  of  one  man.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  stands  out. 

The  Rockefellers  have  established  many  institutions  for  public 
service.  They  liave  endowed  educational,  medical,  and  philan- 
thropic foundations  with  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars — sums 
which,  if  we  lived  in  a  secure  world,  would  make  those  Institutions 
as  endui'lng  as  the  groiind  we  walk  on.  But  we  do  not  live  in  that 
kind  of  a  world.  We  do  not  lui^w,  from  one  decade  to  the  next, 
what  wUl  be  left  of  all  the  chattjels  and  the  symtxils  of  chattels  in 
our  human  society.  The  gifts  which  should  survive  the  longest,  of 
the  manifold  benefactions  of  the  Rockefeller  family,  are  the  Uvlng 
forests  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  in  Acadia, 
and  in  Yosemlte,  which  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  has  presented  to 
the  Nation,  along  with  other  rich  natural  gifts.  I  may  say  also  in 
passing  that  there  has  t)een  a  tender  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  a  large 
and  needed  addition  to  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  of  seven! 
thousand  acres,  a  gift  the  acceptance  of  which  has  been  blocked  by 
near-sighted  local  Interests.  I  have  said  that  the  forests,  not  the 
mountains  beneath  them,  should  survive  the  longest,  becaxise  the 
living  forests.  If  not  destroyed  by  man.  will  outlast  the  rocks 
thro\igh  which  they  sink  their  roots.  And  wtien  tiiese  forests  are 
put  Into  national  parlLs  they  are  not  destroyed  by  man. 

Out  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  In 
California  there  Is  a  forest  which,  by  our  himian  standards,  seems 
eternal,  not  through  a  cycle  of  change  but  In  the  life  of  the  very 
trees  now  standing.  This  is  the  gigantic  forest  at  Beqrioias,  the 
oldest  living  things  on  earth. 

Because  the  sequoias  are  found  nowhere  on  earth  except  on  one 
Uttle  strip  of  land  on  a  mountainside,  because  they  are  tiie  oldest 
and  largest  and  most  majestic  of  all  living  things,  and  because  the 
wood  is  very  p>oot  for  lumber,  several  of  the  finest  of  the  sequoia 
groves  have  been  made  into  national  parks  and  are  thus  sure  of 
preservation.  Others,  however,  feU  into  private  owneiBhip  years 
ago,  and  they  have  either  been  destroyed  or  face  destruction.  One 
of  the  largest  sequoia  groves  In  existence  was  cut  down  a  number 
of  years  ago.  Ttees  20  feet  and  more  in  diameter  shattered  to 
pieces  when  they  fell,  and  after  they  were  down  the  owner  dyna- 
mited them  and  made  the  splinters  into  stakes  for  grapevines. 

The  largest  sequoia  grove  now  standing — some  authorities,  at  any 
rate,  say  it  is  the  largest — Is  In  private  ownersiilp.  It  is  caUed  tbe 
Redwood  Mountain  grove.  Just  outside  of  Sequoia  National  Park, 
in  California.  A  few  days  ago  I  looked  at  two  photographs  talun 
in  this  grove.  One  showed  a  sequoia  30  feet  In  diameter,  with 
seven  or  eight  people,  looking  like  pygmies,  standing  in  front  of  it; 
a  tree  so  big  that  if  It  were  cut  down  you  would  have  to  take 
11  yard-long  paces  to  meastire  tiie  thickness  of  the  stump.  The 
other  picture  showed  a  California  Indian  stolidly  splitting  fence 
posts  out  of  a  fallen  giant.  At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  he 
had  cut  perhaps  2,000  fence  posts  out  of  that  one  tree  and  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  was  only  12  feet  thick. 

Now.  here  is  what  is  going  to  happen :  Either  the  Redwood  Moun- 
tain sequoia  grove  will  be  made  a  national  park  witliln  the  next 
2  years  or  the  whole  magnificent  grove  will  be  cut  down  for  fence 
posts  and  grapevine  stakes. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  how  can  the  owners  do  such  a  thing? 
How  can  they  be  so  unfeeling,  so  heartless,  as  to  destroy  trees  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  the  biggest  living  things  on  earth,  to  make  fence 
posts?  It  happens  that  questions  like  these  fall  to  hit  the  mark  In 
tills  Instance.  In  all  the  years  that  the  present  owners  have  held 
this  grove  they  have  never  cut  a  living  tree.  The  fence  posts  are 
being  cut  from  fallen  timber.  But  the  revenue  from  this  down 
timber  has  not  been  enough  to  pay  taxes  and  the  taxes  are  in 
default.  I  think  that  people  who  will  hold  property  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  refusing  to  cut  a  tree  upon  It  xintil  they 
face  the  prospect  of  losing  it  at  a  tax  sale,  are  pretty  good  citizens. 
These  people  have  been  asked  whetiier  they  would  sell  this  sequoia 
grove  to  the  Nation.  TheU*  answer  is  "yes."  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
tbe  drcuznstances.  that  it  would  be  easy  to  agree  upon  a  price. 
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If  Redwood  Mountain  Is  to  be  saved  from  destruction  there  must 
either  be  an  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress  or  somewhere  In 
the  private  citizenship  of  this  country  one  or  more  men  must  step 
forward  and  make  the  saving  of  this  forest  their  contribution  to 
their  fellow  men.  It  Is  unfortunate,  frona  my  point  of  view,  that 
it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Congress  not  to  appropriate 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  parks.  I  hope  that  these  trees  may  be 
■•ved.  but  many  tragedies  have  been  enacted  In  this  country  despite 
similar  hopes  In  the  past.  It  may  be  that  sometxjdy  will  come  for- 
ward, as  a  few  men  have  come  forward  In  the  past,  and  save  this 
grove  for  the  Nation.  I  can  think  of  few  greater  honors  than  to 
have  one's  name  carved  on  stone  that  will  last  a  thousand  years  as 
the  savior  of  trees  that  will  live  a  thousand  years  and  still  be  young. 
1  have  spoken  of  the  spread  of  our  national  park  system  from  the 
western  mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  but  still  the  thought  remains  In 
the  minds  of  many  that  the  mldcontlnent  has  nothing  worth  while 
to  offer.  Tb  correct  this  notion.  Congress  3  years  ago  passed  a  law 
establishing  a  national  park  upon  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  a  park  which  might  include  1.500.000 
acres.  This  park  will  come  Into  being  when  lands  suitable  and 
adequate  for  It  shall  be  donated  to  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
proposed  Big  Bend  National  Park,  txjrderlng  the  Rio  Grande.  Large 
areas  in  It  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Tfexas.  It  contains  several 
State  parks.  The  State  Is  willing  to  donate  the  lands  that  it  pos- 
sesses. Unfortunately,  additional  lands  which  must  be  had  to 
make  this  a  national  park  are  in  private  ownership  and  we  are 
Jn  the  slow  process  of  acquiring  them  by  donation. 

This  Big  Bend  National  Park,  when  it  Is  flnaUy  established,  will 
eentcT  in  the  Chlsos  Mountains,  which  form  what  our  scientists  call 
a  biological  Island  of  forested  hlg^  country  surrounded  by  arid 
plains  and  deserts.  I  wonder  how  many  people  In  the  Middle  West, 
or  even  in  the  Sovrthwest,  know  that  In  Texas  there  are  mountains 
8,000  feet  high?  How  many  know  that  one  can  stand  on  the  rim 
of  a  canyon  and  look  almost  straight  down  5,400  feet  into  the  Rio 
Orande?  If  this  national  park  becomes  a  reality,  we  will  stop  the 
ruinous  erosion  now  going  on  due  to  overgrazing  by  sheep  and 
goats  that  are  trying  to  live  where  cattle  and  horses  starved.  We 
will  turn  the  mountainsides  and  the  badlands  and  the  grassless 
plains  back  to  the  antelope  and  the  deer  and  the  bears,  the 
panthers,  and  foxes  that  lived  and  thrived  there  before  the  white 
man  brought  what  he  calls  civilization.  It  is  a  wilderness  now,  a 
povert  y-«t  rtcken  wilderness,  but  Nature  will  restore  Its  richness 
U  given  a  chance. 

But  I  am  talking  ahead  of  my  turn.  The  land  has  not  yet  been 
acquired.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Legislature  of  Texas  appropriated 
♦750.000  to  buy  land  In  this  park  area,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill.  A  praiseworthy  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  by  popular  subscription,  but  so  far  suflBclent  funds  are  lack- 
ing. In  this  Instance,  as  in  others,  private  Individuals  must  come 
torward,  unless  the  Governor  relents,  for  no  Federal  funds  can  he 
iwed  for  land  acquisition.  I  have  faith  that  this  park  will  come 
Into  being.  Generous  private  citizens  helped  to  establish  the  Great 
Smokies  and  the  Shenandoah  National  Parks.  Generous  private 
cltlKens  bought  a  rugar-plne  forest  to  add  to  Yosemite,  donated 
large  areas  to  build  up  Acadia,  purchased  additional  lands  for  Grand 
Teton,  and  gave  Mulr  Woods  to  the  Nation. 

The  national  park  system  of  the  United  States  Is  far  from  being 
completed.  W?  need  a  great  national  park  In  Alaska  for  the  special 
purpose  of  preserving  the  Alaska  brown  bear.  These  gigantic  ani- 
mals which  you  know  so  well  In  your  St.  Loiiis  Zoo,  the  mightiest 
mammals  on  the  American  continent,  are  headed  straight  for  exter- 
mination unless  our  Government  sets  aside  a  sanctuary  suitable  for 
their  habitat  and  large  enough  for  their  maintenance. 

Some  people  In  Alaska  dislike  these  bears  because  they  eat 
salmon  without  xislng  can  openers.  The  fox  farmers  do  not  like 
them  because  they  kill  foxes.  So  they  call  the  bears  predators. 
You  know  otir  habit.  Whenever  a  wild  animal  does  the  same 
things  that  we  do.  we  call  It  a  predator  or  vermin  and  proceed  to 
kill  It  off.  So  In  Alaska  they  are  killing  off  the  brown  bears  Just 
as  they  are  killing  off  the  American  eagle.  I  do  not  blame  any 
particular  fox  fanner  for  killing  any  {particular  bear,  but  stuely.  in 
•  vast  wilderness  like  Alaska,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  States 
that  border  on  the  liCsslsslppl  River,  with  a  total  population 
■mailer  than  that  of  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  surely  In  such  a 
vast  and  almost  empty  wUdemess.  a  wilderness  publicly  owned,  we 
can  set  aside  an  area  big  enough  to  preserve  the  Alaska  brown 
bear  from  extermination.  If  we  cannot,  you  had  better  pray  that 
the  bears  In  the  St.  Louis  Zoo  live  to  a  rlpje  old  age,  because  there 
won't  be  any  more.  Civilized  man,  with  emphasis,  please,  on  "civ- 
lllBed,"  is  exterminating  everything  as  big  as  a  rabbit.  There  are 
even  men  who  call  themselves  sportsmen  who  would  go  so  far  as 
to  ravage  breeding  grounds  upon  which  sportsmen  of  the  future 
will  have  to  depend  for  a  supply  of  game. 

1  have  singled  out  these  four  possible  national  parks — the  Ever- 
glades. Redwood  Mountain.  Big  Bend,  and  the  Alaska  bear  sanctu- 
ary— because  they  are  scattered  from  the  southern  tip  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  and  also  because 
every  one  of  them  represents  a  race  against  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  the  object  it  Is  desirable  to  save — destruction 
of  wildlife  m  the  Everglades  by  poachers,  destruction  of  the  Big 
Bend  country  by  overgrarlng  and  erosion,  destruction  of  the 
sequoias  by  l\imbering.  destruction  of  the  Alaska  grizzly  by  wanton 
shooting. 

But  beyond  all  this.  I  have  cited  these  fotir  projects  because 
they  typify  a  new  approach  that  we  must  make  to  national  parks. 
If  we  are  to  save  great  naUonal  scenic  assets  and  the  wildlife 
BOW  threstened  with  destruction,  we  must  save  tbem  from  our- 
•elves,  from  our  civUlzation.  from  our  carelessness,  from  our 
callouBne^.    How    can    this    be    done?    By    putting    conservation 


ahead  of  commercialism  In  ap  iroprtate  Instances,  and  by  recog- 
nizing that  a  dollar  spent  to  sa  /e  such  national  resources  as  these 
IB  a  dollar  well  spent,  because  1 1  Is  a  d<41ar  that  will  return  to  us 
a  hundredfold. 
We  need  to  go  forward  In  th;  United  States  with  our  national - 

forward  with  this  new  State-park 
larger  objectives  and  our  minds 
hospitable  to  a  new  sense  of  Values.  The  spirit  underlying  such 
a  program  Is  the  spirit  that  gave  the  State  of  Missouri  this  park 
which  I  have  come  to  help  dedicate,  the  E>r.  Edmund  A.  Babler 
Memorial  State  Park.  Inspired  by  this  generous  gilt,  may  you 
as  a  State  tind  we  as  a  Nation  go  forward  In  harmonloios  under- 
standing and  helpful  cooperatlcn  to  develop.  In  the  spirit  that 
actuated  Jacob  L.  Babler  in  majklng  this  generous  gift,  a  national- 
and  State-park  system  that  wif  serve  all  the  American  people  for 
all  time  to  come. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTO  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  January  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  IT"), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  J. 
RETIRED, 


.  MYERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY, 
JANUARY   17.   1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pn  tsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Reorb  a  radio  address  delivered  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Pla..  on  Janu  ary  17,  1939,  by  Col.  J.  E.  Myers, 
United  States  Army,  retired,]  on  the  subject  of  aviation  train- 
ing for  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd,  as  folows: 

Friends  of  national  defense,  when  our  great  President  tells  us 
In  no  uncertain  terms  "that  probability  of  attack  is  mightily  de- 
creased by  the  assurance  of  ah  ever-ready  defense"  we  must  leave 
nottxing  undone  that  may  serve]  to  give  us  a  superiority  on  land,  sea, 
and  air. 

War  in  the  making  was  suddi:nly  stopped  on  October  1.  1938.  due 
to  certain  Information  dipclosad  concerning  air  forces  abroad,  and 
when  nations  hesitate  to  plunge  into  a  war  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  awful  destruction  accoi^plished  from  tlie  air.  It  Is  time  for 
any  rlght-thinklcg  American  to  realize  and  accept  that  today  we  are 
unprepared  to  meet  our  national  defense  air  problems. 

Such  bold  statements  may  yet  shock  xis  into  the  realization  that 
our  homes  and  loved  ones  ma^  be  in  immediate  perU  in  spite  of 
those  great  protective  natural  Chinese  walls — the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans — behind  which  He  have  sat  serenely  by  to  watch  the 
sinister  power  of  dictators  gather  more  and  more  force. 

Since  large  air  forces  cannot  be  equipped  with  trained  pilots  on 
short  notice.  I  am  sxire  that  every  thoughtful  person  wiU  concede 
that  it  is  of  vital  imp>ortance  to  create  a  state  of  air-mindedness 
among  the  young  people  of  oiu  Nation — a  state  of  mind  or  coopera- 
tive spirit  in  all  undertakings  a  mcernlng  our  national  air  defense. 

For  this  reason  we  have  form  ed  a  National  Aviation  Defense  Asso- 
ciation which  will  not  only  er  courage  the  youth  of  the  Nation  in 
aU  matters  pertaining  to  avlatJon  but  will  celebrate  a  day  in  honor 
of  aU  o\ir  air  heroes  and  more  partictilarly  to  the  fathers  of  flight, 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

To  this  end  a  bill  will  be  sul  >mltted  to  Congress  providing  for  an 
aviation  day  August  19  (Dr.  Oirille  Wright's  birthday)  of  each  year, 
and  requesting  the  President  tp  order  the  naval  and  military  units 
throughout  the  United  Slates  to  assist  civic  bodies  in  appropriate 
celebrations  of  that  day. 

Hew  well  we  may  picture  tie  Joy  and  enthusiasm  of  our  school 
students  in  the  parades  and  ixtntests  to  be  held  In  honor  of  our 
heroes. 

The  association  desires  to  )romote  and  to  coordinate  aviation 
education  in  the  primary  and  (  rade  schools  in  our  land.  We  intend 
to  give  the  youth  of  our  country  the  opportvmlty  to  become  great 
masters  of  the  air  and  to  give  the  Douglas  Corrigans  of  the  future 
real  and  lasting  opportvmitles  ^  hich  they  never  dreamed  of  receiving 
before. 

Past  history  of  the  World  '  War  wiU  give  lindisputable  evidence 
that  great  armies  of  brave  patr^tic  citizen  soldiers  can  be  raised  and 
trained  in  the  short  period  of  3  months'  time.  How  different  thle 
Is  with  the  question  of  providing  modem  equipment  and  arms  to 
these  men  who  go  forth  to  votect  our  homes  and  honor  of  our 
country.  ' 

We  should  never  forget  the  old  days  of  1898,  when  ovir  troops  were 
sent  to  Santiago.  Cuba,  provided  with  only  smoke-producing  powder, 
which  made  them  an  easy  taroet  for  the  Spanish  soldiers.  wIkj  were 
equipped  with  the  latest  smckeleas  smaU-arms  ammunition.  Are 
we  to  repeat  this  story  of  un||reparedDec8?  Who  can  measure  the 
loss  of  life  and  treasure  or  the  borrow  produced  in  many  a  f amUy  bj 
*uch  short-sighted  policy  and  economy  as  practiced  in  those  days? 
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Many  of  us  remember  a  real  lesson  from  the  pitiful  picture  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  who  were  finally  forced  to  app>eal  to  Prance  for  suf- 
ficient funds  with  which  to  build  their  airplanes.  Even  today  their 
first  plane,  which  was  destined  to  create  a  revolution  In  modem 
warfare  and  a  montiment  to  war  prevention,  now  rests  on  foreign  soil. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  the  American  people  were  Informed  through  the 
Bouse  and  Senate  Naval  Affairs  hearings  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  future  airplanes  and  that  plans  had  already  been 
drawn  for  a  ship  that  cotild  travel  3.000  miles  on  a  nonstop  flight  at 
the  rate  of  385  miles  per  hour  carrying  a  useful  load  of  32  tons  of 
high  explosive  shells. 

Mr.  Hughes,  after  his  rovmd-the-world  trip,  startled  all  of  Wash- 
ington with  his  declaration  that  airplanes  the  size  of  the  Queen 
Mar^'.  capable  of  carrying  freight  across  the  ocean,  could  be  expected 
In  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  contended  that  airplanes  can  be  shot  down  by  anti- 
aircraft guns  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  but  to  counter  such  claims 
a  new  Invention  has  made  It  possible  to  project  great  blankets  of 
smoke  both  vertically  and  horizontally  from  an  altitude  of  25.000 
feet  or  more  over  the  enemy's  fleet  or  over  massed  troops  In  the  field. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  practically  Impossible  to  bring  down  airplanes, 
which  could  not  be  seen  through  these  screens  of  smoke. 

Assuming,  for  example,  that  we  are  to  be  attacked  by  an  enemy 
fleet  1,000  miles  off  our  shore,  advance  squadrons  of  our  planes  carry- 
ing smoke-producing  bombs  would  proceed  to  fly  out  to  checker- 
board this  fleet  with  both  vertical  and  horizontal  smoke  screens, 
from  which  their  ships  must  most  surely  emerge  and  one  by  one  be 
subject  to  attack  from  our  bombing  planes  and  submarine  boats, 
unaided  by  any  real  support  of  concentrated  fire  from  their  sister 
Ships. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add  a  significant  Incident  which  was 
witnessed  by  one  of  the  national  directors  of  the  Aviation  Defense 
Association.  He  tells  of  a  demonstration  of  ItaUan  bombing  squad- 
rons which  made  three  round  trips  from  Its  base  In  one  day  over  the 
entire  British  fleet  as  it  withdrew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

To  the  association  a  proposal  wlU  be  made  to  endorse  the  advance- 
ment of  our  air  seacoast  defense  and  to  sponsor  any  measures  for 
the  construction  of  great  underground  or  protected  naval  and  mlU- 
tary  air  bases  every  500  miles  of  coast  line  in  the  Americas  and  to 
encctirage  the  building  of  huge  International  nonstop  Intercom- 
municating superdefense  highways  between  these  strategic  points. 
Through  the  construction  of  tnese  great  bases  and  highways  of 
communication  we  wUl  be  able  to  establish  a  dead  line  1,000 
miles  off  our  shores  through  which  no  hostile  ship  can  possibly 
pass  without  being  subjected  to  deadly  air  and  submarine  attacks. 
Thus  our  Navy  will  be  left  free  to  travel  and  fight  if  necessary, 
upon  the  high  seas  whUe  their  people  at  home  can  rest  In  that 
peace  and  security  which  can  only  be  established  by  such 
measure    of    preparedness. 

In  the  work  of  creating  this  barrier  of  defense  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  must  not  overlook  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south.  They  have  been  invited  to  cooperate  and  Jom  with 
us  for  the  protection  of  all  American  people  from  the  restless 
hordes  of  Europe  and  from  the  alarming  signs  of  the  coming 
Asiatic   races. 

This  Is  no  time  for  hysterical  cries  of  alarm  but  rather  for  a 
calm  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  our  national 
defense.  But  in  view  of  the  situation  abroad  it  is  imperative  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  lock  with  concern  to  our  own  peace 
and  safety.  This  Is  affected  not  only  by  the  probability  of  being 
drawn  mto  the  great  world  war  but  also  by  a  condition  at  home 
Of  possible  Internal  disorder. 

Such  a  condition  of  internal  disorder  in  the  Americas  can  be 
met  m  part  by  providing  constructive  self-liquidating  work  for 
unemployed  persons.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  combining 
our  railroad  systems  with  great  nonstop  superhighways,  the  con- 
struction of  which  wUl  provide  proper  communication  between 
our  naval  and  military  bases  and  will  Insure  employment  for 
everyone  for  many  years  to  come. 

Back  of  an  aviation  day  on  August  18  of  each  year  are  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  American  War  Mothers,  and  other  national 
organizations,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  also  the  young 
men  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Jaycee  Club.  who.  armed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  are  determined  to  make  this  day  a  day  of 
success,  which  It  so  richly  deserves. 

The  directors  of  the  association  are  well  known  to  aU  of  you 
bere  In  St.  Petersburg.  Time  will  permit  me  to  give  only  a  few 
Of  the  prominent  men  who  are  supporting  this  movement.  Among 
them  are  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard.  Maj.  Gen.  Amos  A.  Fries,  and 
E.  B.  Wlnans,  United  States  Army,  retired;  Bernarr  Macfadden, 
publisher;  Gov.  Pred  P.  Cone;  Col.  James  A.  Moss,  director  general, 
United  States  Flag  Association;  C.  O.  Taylor,  president.  Taylor 
Air  Craft  Corporation;  Edward  A.  Spence;  Dr.  L.  M.  Gable;  F.  R. 
Prancke;  R.  E.  Grabel,  national  organizer  of  this  city;  and  the 
Honorable  Maxirlce  H.  Thacher,  national  legal  adviser. 

To  your  city  of  sunshine,  happiness,  and  pleasure  comes  this 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  organize  an  aviation  day  association, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jaycee  Club,  of  St.  Petersburg.  To 
your  State  comes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  to  start  the 
aviation  day  association  tmder  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  your 
Governor. 

And.  In  conclusion.  I  ask  that  each  one  of  you  lend  your  support 
to  this  purely  patriotic  nonconmaerclal  association  In  order  that 
the  Nation  may  rest  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  each  State 
organization  Is  working  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  ova 
naval  and  military  authorities  fOT  the  cooperation  needed  to 
bring  into  existence  a  state  of  preparedness  so  vital  to  our  peace 
and  safety. 


The  Dies  Committee 
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HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThtP'sday.  January  26, 1939 

I 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KENT  K.  KSLLER.  OF  ILLINOIS.  OH 

JANUARY   20.    1939 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  compelled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  hearings  before 
what  is  almost  universally  known  as  the  Dies  committee. 
Three  volumes  of  these  hearings  are  already  off  the  press, 
and  a  fourth  one,  the  last,  is  expected  soon.  These  hearings 
are  for  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  are 
to  be  had  from  the  committee  for  the  asking.  They  should 
all  be  obtained  by  every  Member  and  should  t>e  studied  care- 
fully, including  the  fourth  volume,  l>efore  any  action  should 
even  be  contemplated,  either  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  or  by  the  Members  of  this  House. 

A  casual  reading  of  these  hearings  will  show  that  very 
many  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  educators,  thinkers,  phi- 
lanthropists, divines,  and  statesmen  are  classed  therein  as 
Communists  or  fomenters  and  abettors  of  communism. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but  a  fact,  nevertheless,  thai 
the  names  of  most  of  the  forward-looking  men  and  women 
of  the  past  25  years  are  printed  under  this  classification  as 
Communists  or  encouragers  or  abettors  of  communism.  Not 
only  are  the  great  and  the  good  now  living  thus  smeared  in 
this  Government  print,  imder  the  seal  of  this  House,  but  the 
memories  of  the  great  dead  are  not  sacred  against  these 
Infamous  attacks. 

I  am  preparing  a  partial  list  of  these  to  be  submitted  to 
this  House  and  to  the  country  at  large.  As  a  suggestion  of 
what  this  list  will  contain,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say 
that  It  includes  the  name  of  Jane  Addams.  one  of  the  unsel- 
fish, sainted  women  of  America,  who  gave  her  whcAe  life  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  now  dead  these  many  years.  In  this 
list  is  the  name  of  Helen  Keller,  whose  life  and  achievements 
have  for  many  years  been  an  inspiration  to  the  handicapped 
children  of  the  world.  It  contains  the  name  of  one  of  the 
colleagues  of  the  members  of  the  Dies  committee  who  voted 
his  confidence  in  these  men  in  supporting  the  resolution 
which  created  that  committee,  Herbert  Bigelow,  one  of  the 
able  outstanding  courageous  men  of  America,  upon  whose 
revered  head  these  hearings  heap  the  ignominy  of  "Com- 
munist sympathizer." 

There  are  hundreds  of  Innocent  men  and  women  whom 
these  hearings  accuse — not  a  few  only,  but  literally  hun- 
dreds, who  had  no  notice  of  any  such  accusation  and  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  facing  their  accusers  and  demand- 
ing proof  of  their  crimes  or  being  permitted  to  defend  their 
characters.  These  accusations  are  wholesale,  and  never  a 
single  person  has  been  notified  of  the  accusation,  nor  a  single 
one  been  given  the  opportunity  of  defending  his  good  name, 
though  every  one  whose  name  is  printed  in  these  hearings 
will  be  proscribed  if  these  Infamies  are  permitted  to  go  by 
imchallenged.  If  the  wronged  citizens  are  subjected  to  such 
un-American  abuse.  What  is  going  to  be  the  reaction  of  these 
American  citizens  to  these  charges  when  they  learn  they  are 
classed  as  Communists  or  Communist  abettors  and  sympa- 
thizers? And  what  excuse  can  this  House  give  if  it  votes  to 
extend  the  time  of  the  Dies  committee  without  first  studying 
with  great  care  these  mass  accusaUons?  Because  it  must  be 
clear  to  anyone  that  if  this  House  votes  to  extend  the  time  of 
the  Dies  committee,  by  that  vote  it  approves  the  statements 
made  in  these  hearings  and  makes  them  permanent  In  the 
records  of  the  American  Goverrunent. 

I  am  told  there  is  already  an  understanding  among  » 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  rush 
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through  this  new  resohition  extending  the  life  of  the  Dies 
committee,  even  though  the  hearings  are  not  yet  printed 
and  no  study  of  the  hearings  has  been  made.  I  am  loath  to 
believe  any  such  rumor  because  that  alone  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  customs  of  this  House,  or  of  any  and  all  other 
legislative  bodies. 

There  is  no  need  for  speed  in  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution. 

If  a  new  committee  were  appointed,  the  rules  and  customs 
of  this  House  would  not  justify  its  going  into  action  during 
this  vitally  important  session  of  Congress. 

But  more  important  than  all  this,  the  House  could  not 
Justify  the  assassination  of  the  characters  of  hundreds  of 
American  citizens  as  the  record  now  stands,  without  fixst 
hearing  all  before  condemning  any. 

Let  all  who  are  on  these  lists  of  the  proscribed  be  notified 
of  the  accusations  against  them.  Then  let  them  b?  heard  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  or  an  independent  committee  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  When  all  the  evidence  of  guilt 
has  been  presented  and  the  evidence  in  defense  has  been 
considered,  let  Mr.  Dies  retract  his  charges  against  all  who 
are  found  innocent  and  then  blazon  the  names  of  the  guilty 
to  the  skies.  Such  a  hearing  of  the  accused  alone  can  justify 
any  action  by  this  House  to  further  put  within  the  hands  of 
this  conmiittee  the  power  to  smear  American  citizens  by 
irresponsible  pronouncement. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House  to  get  a 
full  understanding  of  the  tragic  importance  of  these  hear- 
ings in  concldering  any  extension  of  the  life  of  a  committee 
which  has  in  the  name  of  this  body  accused  so  many  and 
tried  none. 

We  cannot  justify  any  action  until  this  whole  matter  of 
giiilt  or  innocence  has  been  tiireshed  cut  and  Anally  decided. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  House  does  not  know  what 
the  committee  has  done  in  regard  to  the  character  assassi- 
-  nations  and  smearings  in  which  it  has  engaged.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  House  can  be  informed  on  this  subject  the 
action  on  the  resolution  will  be  an  entirely  different  one  from 
what  it  will  be  if  the  matter  is  permitted  to  be  rushed  through. 

I.  therefore,  make  this  suggestion  that  you  use  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
with  your  congressional  friends  to  prevent  any  action  by  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  until  the  last  volume  of  the  hearings  is 
printed  and  sufficient  time  given  to  study  the  whole  3,000 
pages  before  any  report  shall  be  made.  Providing  for  the 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  Dies  committee  will  be  accepted 
as  an  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  House  in  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  It.  therefore,  occurs  to  me  that  every  ac- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  the  Dies  committee  until  the  testimony  is  all 
printed  and  carefully  studied.  Furthermore,  I  suggest  that 
each  man  who  has  been  smeared  should  demand  of  the  Rules 
Committee  the  right  to  appear  before  that  committee  and 
face  Mr.  Dies  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  demand  proof  of  his  allegations  or  an  official  retraction 
and  thoroughgoing  public  apology. 

I  am  writing  to  50  men  and  possibly  a  hundred  along  this 
same  line.  If  it  strikes  you  as  it  does  me,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  suggest  that  you  wire  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  and  Miss  Mary  Thomp- 
son, clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  demand  these  two 
things:  The  delay  here  suggested  and  the  right  to  appear  and 
face  Mr.  Di£S  in  a  public  hearing. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  over  a  national  hook-up 
over  WOL.  Washington  City,  Friday  evening.  January  20, 
1939.  as  follows: 

SCHOOL   FOB   SLAKBEB 

Tbe  American  people  very  properly  always  want  to  know  the 
facts  Rbcut  everything  that  interests  them  or  that  may  affect  them. 

I  think  this  Is  especially  true  at  the  present  time  concerning 
what  Is  known  as  the  Dies  committee. 

The  so-called  Dies  committee  was  authorteed  by  House  Resolution 
283  "for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation"  into  the  facta 
of  tm-American  activities  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  and  attacking  either 
the  taMtltutlODS  or  the  personnel  of  the  American  Government. 


The  Dies  committee  heard  (nore  than  100  witnesses,  filled  four 
thick  vohmies  with  testimony  |prlnted  at  Government  expense,  and 
has  filed  a  report  with  the  Ho|ise  of  Representatives. 

In  this  report.  Chairman  MAkTiN  Dns  declares  that  he  has  looked 
upon  his  work  and  finds  It  fearless  and  free  from  partisanship. 
On  the  basis  of  past  performiice  he  now  asks  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  continue  his  committee  for  2  years  and  to  appro- 
priate $150,000  for  its  work. 

On  the  basis  of  past  perf or  nance,  I  am  forced  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Dies  and  to  charge  that  t  le  real  purpose  of  his  committee,  as 
conducted  by  him,  was  not  '  o  uncover  facts  relating  to  foreign 
influences,  but  to  engage  In  pjirtlsan  pjolitlcs. 

The  history  of  congressional  Investigations  is  a  long  and.  for  the 
most  part,  honorable  one.  last  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittees have  been  dlstlngulsh(  d  for  the  scrupulousness  with  which 
they  sought  and  handled  the  e  (^Idence  which  came  before  them. 

They  first  attempted  to  lay  basic  ground  work  of  knowledge  on 
the  general  subject  which  th?y  were  to  study.  When  they  were 
well  grounded  In  basic  facts  they  set  about  to  accomplish  their 
field  work.  They  were  careful  to  secure  from  reliable  sources  such 
basic  documents  as  bank  recoitls,  books  of  account,  correspondence, 
etc.  They  questioned  all  posa  ble  witnesses  to  establish  a  basis  for 
corroborating  particular  facts  and  examined  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses before  bringing  them  to  the  stand.  It  has  been  the  standard 
practice  of  congressional  comiaittecs  to  Invite  or  subpena  to  their 
hearings  aU  persons  whoee  nar  les  or  activities  might  be  attacked  or 
mentioned  adversely  by  the  otter  witnesses  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves.  It  has  been  the  standard  practice 
to  put  not  one  witness,  una  LJi>ported  by  documents  or  previous 
study,  on  the  stand,  but  as  maiy  as  may  be  found  necessary.  These 
are  the  practices  which  have  b  sen  followed  in  practically  all  Investi- 
gations which  had  respect  Tor  fact  and  veracity. 

But  there  has  been  an  exce]  tlon,  and  that  a  most  notorious  one. 
That  exception  has  degraded  i  he  high  prestige  of  congressional  In- 
vestigation. It  has  violated  i  ill  the  canons  of  common  sense,  all 
the  rules  of  congressional  dec*  ncy,  and  all  the  examples  set  by  pre- 
vious congressional  commltteds.  This  exception  is  the  committee 
headed  by  Hon.  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas.  Under  his  direction  It  has 
evolved  a  technique  of  Investigation  peculiarly  Its  own. 

Witnesses  were  summoned  nthout  regard  to  their  credibility  or 
allowed  to  testify  at  their  ow  n  request  and  at  their  own  expense 
without  examination  Into  th<   motives  that  animated  them. 

Not  the  slightest  attempt  \as  made  either  in  the  field  or  after 
these  witnesses  arrived  in  Washington  to  examine  any  documents, 
books  of  account,  or  correspoc  ience,  or  to  obtain  any  corroborating 
information  as  to  their  rellab  lity. 

A  few  feeble  gestures  in  thi  direction  were  made  during  the  last 
dMjB  of  the  hearings,  but  by  that  time  the  record  was  full  of  a 
type  of  "evidence"  for  which  Kir.  Dies  has  been  apologizing  ever 
since.  Mr.  Dies  claims  that  h  s  evidence  would  be  admitted  by  any 
court  in  the  land.  I  agree  wi  ;h  Mr.  Dies  that  courts  would  accept 
the  evidence  presented  before  his  committee.  They  would  accept 
It,  however,  not  to  establish  t  le  facts  testified  to  but  to  reveal  the 
mental  state  and  the  dlsreput  ible  character  of  the  witnesses  them- 
selves. 

Practically  all  of  the  evldeice  was  hearsay.  It  came  not  from 
people  who  are  participating  In  un-American  activities,  or  those 
who  knew  the  facts  directly,  but  from  people  telling  about  other 
people  and  what  they  thought  or  had  heard  it  whispered  that  these 
other  people  did,  said,  or  lelleved.  Not  one  of  the  principals 
actually  engaged  In  un-Amerl:an  activities  was  brought  before  the 
Dies  committee  to  be  confroited  with  documentary  evidence  and 
to  admit  or  disclaim  guilt.  N )  reputable  officer  of  any  organization 
alleged  to  be  found  engaging  1  n  un-American  activities  Investigated 
by  Mr.  Dies  wa.s  called  by  htn  to  testify.  The  documents  offered 
were  not  those  secured  and  ex  imlned  by  the  committee  and  Identi- 
fied by  responsible  persons.  '  tiey  were  whatever  books  and  papers 
witnesses  happened  to  bring  with  them.  The  record  is  absolutely 
barren  of  any  examination  ol  books  of  accounts  or  records  of  any 
organization  concerned. 

Congressman  Dies  has  made  much  of  the  fact  that  he  was  limited 
as  to  funds  and  failed  to  i;et  cooperation  from  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Ciovernment.  He  has  used  this  argument  to  excvuse 
his  committee  for  setting  an  all-time  record  for  what  President 
Roosevelt  characterized  as  "\jnfair  and  un-American"  methods  of 
procedure. 

In  choosing  its  chief  Inves' igator  It  was  not  lack  of  funds  but 
lack  of  even  the  most  elemenl  ary  regard  for  the  public  Interest  that 
led  the  committee  to  select  1  klward  P.  Stillivan  for  the  Job.  Any 
inquiry  Into  Mr.  Sullivan's  p  ist  would  have  revealed  its  unsavory 
character  and  established  the  total  unfitness  of  Sullivan  to  serve  as 
anything  but  the  object  of  Investigation  himself  by  a  committee 
authorized  to  look  into  un-A*ierlcan  activities.  Government  agen- 
cies, of  whose  unccoF>eratlve  spirit  Mr.  Dns  has  complained,  would 
have  been  glad  to  tell  him  th«^ facts  about  Sullivan. 

Sullivan  was  at  one  time  ok  the  pay  roU  of  the  Railway  Audit  & 
Inspection  Co.,  a  notorious  ajitllabor  detective  agency.  Just  what 
Mr.  Dies'  ace  investigator  didi  in  the  line  of  labor  espionage  is  not 
known.  But  the  un-American  activities  of  the  RaUway  Audit  & 
Inspection  Co.  in  fomenting  labor  disputes  for  its  own  profit  and 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  1  workers  are  matters  of  public  record. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  part  in  these  activities  might  well  have  been  a  matter 
of  Interest  to  the  Dies  committee. 

Affidavits  in  the  possession  tf  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  estab- 
lish that  Sullivan  had  long  b^n  busy  in  labor  affairs.  Sometimes 
he  was  trying  to  bribe  labor'  representatives  to  make  false  state- 
ments about  their  union  or  ttnion  officials.    On  at  least  one  occa- 
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8!on  he  offered  to  make  a  cash  sale  to  labor  representatives  of  in-   ' 
formation  damaging  to  the  employer  representative  with  whom 
they  were  negotiating.     With  apparent  impartiality.  Eddie  Sullivan    , 
would   seU   to   either    employers    or    workers    if    the    bid    was   high    j 
enough. 

SuUlvan  did  not  confine  his  work  to  the  labor  field  but  also  took    | 
a  flier  in  politics.    Like  the  Dies  committee  which  hired  him  he   i 
played  anti-Rooeevelt  politics,  and  played  them  in  the  name  of   I 
Americanism.     During   the    1936   Presidential    campaign   the    mal- 
odoroiu  James  True  and  Associates  came  into  considerable  prom- 
inence.    Operating    under    the    Rome-Berlin-Tokyo-Dies    slogan    of    i 
"save  America  from  the  Jewish  Communists,"  this  subversive  cut-    j 
fit  conducted  a  campaign  of  slander  against  the  President  of  the    I 
United  States.    The  associates  in  James  True  and  Associates  were   j 
none  other  than  Chief  Investigator  Sullivan.     Typical  of  the  kind 
of  un-American   propaganda   spread   by   True   and  Sullivan    is  the 
following    quotation    from    their    bulletin.    Industrial    Control    Re- 
ports, of  August  1.  1936: 

"Previous  to  Communist  outbreaks  in  Europe,  the  Governments 
of  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Prance,  and  England  became  Infested 
with  a  preponderance  of  Jews,  just  as  our  Government  has  become 
Infested  under  the  reign  of  Roosevelt.  This  also  follows  the  scheme 
of  the  protocols  of  Zion  and  is  another  fact  that  must  be  faced." 

Sullivan,  as  chief  Investigator,  naturally  did  not  see  fit  to  caU 
James  True  as  a  witness  before  the  Dies  committee,  nor  to  investi- 
gate his  own  anti-Semitic  and  anti -Roosevelt  past. 

The  report  of  the  Dies  committee  stresses  the  importance  of 
racial  and  religious  tolerance  to  the  American  way  of  life.  Yet 
It  put  in  charee  of  Its  Investigation  a  man  who  had  instigated 
prejudice  not  only  against  Am.erican  Jews  but  had  carried  on  antl- 
CathoUc  propaganda  as  weU. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  past  was  a  secret  only  from  the  committee  that 
employed  him.  It  was  so  well  known  to  labor  and  progressive 
groups  and  to  the  newspapermen  who  covered  the  Dies  hearings 
that  in  due  time  it  caught  up  with  him.  A  storm  cf  protest 
demanding  that  the  Dies  committee  investigate  Its  own  Investigator 
finally  broke.  Weeks  later,  the  committee  let  Mr.  Sullivan  go — 
"for  reasons  of  economy"  as  Mr.  Dies  was  at  pains  to  explain. 
The  committee  has  never  offered  the  public  any  apology  or  ex- 
planation for  the  character  of  its  "ace  sleuth"  nor  for  its  faUure 
to  Investigate  his  past  record  before  or  after  hiring  him. 

So  remarkable  an  "investigator"  naturally  turned  up  some  re- 
markable witnesses.  And  naturally  he  showed  a  great  reticence 
to  inquire  into  their  records  and  credibility.  Sullivan  was  as 
ready  to  accept  witnesses  on  their  own  recommendations  as  the 
Dies  commltee  had  been  to  accept  him. 

Mr.  Dies  has  repeatedly  Insisted  that  he  didn't  believe  everything 
he  heard.  But  he  has  never  disclaimed  the  testimony  of  par- 
tictilar  witnesses,  nor  made  available  to  the  public  the  facts  that 
bring  their  credlbUity  into  question.  He  has  never  explained  to 
the  public,  nor  to  the  Congress,  that  Alvin  Halpern,  a  witness 
brought  to  Washington  by  Investigator  SxUUvan.  has  a  police 
record  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  sentenced  for  larceny  In  a 
District  of  Colxmibia  court  on  the  same  day  he  told  aU  to  the 
Dies  committee  .  ^      ^     ^        ., 

The  committee  had  printed  at  public  expense  hundreds  of 
pages  of  "testimony"  by  one  Walter  Steele.  Did  the  committee 
base  its  report,  or  any  part  of  its  report,  on  Steele's  testimony? 
Mr  Dns  has  not  told  us.  But  the  report  Itself  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  committee  put  some  credence  at  least  In 
Steele's  smear  of  every  organization  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  Excepted  only  were  the  114  organizations  Steele  him- 
self claimed  to  represent.  And  these  included  the  American 
Vigilante  Federation,  the  Associated  Farmers,  and  the  American 
Indian  Federation.  The  Associated  Farmers,  untouched  by  Dna. 
are  now  tmder  investigation  by  another  'congressional  committee 
which  has  startling  evidence  of  their  un-American  activities.  The 
American  Indian  Federation  U  a  racket  which  preys  on  poverty- 
stricken  Indians,  extorting  $1  from  them  on  the  promise  that 
they  will  each  receive  »3,000  in  return  from  the  Federal  Govem- 

Mrs  Alice  Lee  Jemlson.  another  spokeswoman  for  the  American 
Indian  Federation,  smeared  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  officials  of  the  Indian  Service  before  the  Dies  committee. 
Later  she  appeared  before  the  Senate  Juc:iclary  Committee  to  pro- 
test the  appointment  of  Felix  Frankfurter  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Finally,  the  American  Vigilante  Association,  which  Steele  also 
represented,  and  to  which  he  presumably  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
has  been  roundly  denounced  by  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Henry  T.  Rainey. 

The  Dies  committee  did  not  question  Mr.  Steele  about  his  ques- 
tionable sponsors,  nor  did  it  embarrass  him  by  asking  about  his 
own  activities.  Steele  Is  editor  o^  a  scurrilous.  un-American  maga- 
zine, the  National  Republic.  This  magazine  and  Walter  St«?cle 
himself  are  tied  up  with  the  antl-Semltlc  and  un-American  Silver 
Shirts.  But  this  also  was  a  matter  of  no  Interest  to  the  Dies 
committee.  It  would  take  all  the  time  and  money  that  the  Dies 
committee  had  at  its  disposal  to  expose  the  shady  histories  of  its 
star  witnesses. 

It  heard  with  Interest  the  story  told  by  William  Oemsey.  who. 
by  his  own  confession,  worked  as  a  labor  spy  in  the  employ  of  the 
Corporations  Auxiliaries,  a  private  espionage  agency. 

It  heard  Jacob  Spolansky.  who  perjured  himself  before  the  com- 
mittee when  he  testified  under  oath  that  he  had  never  been  a  lat>or 


spv:  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  General  Mottom 
Corporation  show  that  they  paid  him  $480  for  labor  espionage; 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Spolansky  also  did  labor  eeplonane 
for  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  for  the  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

It  heard  C.  Nelson  Sparks,  one  time  mayor  of  Akron,  and  respect- 
fully addressed  him  as  "Mayor  Sparks."  But  it  did  not  ask  him 
about  his  work  as  C4X)rganizer  with  Pearl  Berghoff,  of  the  notorlotia 
Akron  Law  and  Order  League:  nor  did  it  remind  him  that  the 
strong-arm  methods  in  which  he  engaged  with  "Stlnkfoof  Mc- 
Vr»agh  and  "Chowderhead"  Cohen,  legendary  figures  in  America's 
strikebreaking  history,  elicited  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  press  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  his  own  city. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  witnesses  to  whom  the  Dies  committee  gave 
its  critical  attention  belong  In  the  category  of  Edwin  Banta,  whose 
flights  of  Imagination  can  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
been  an  Inmate  of  the  Bellevue  psychopathic  ward.  To  this  class 
belongs  Alt>ert  Llttock.  who  wtis  expelled  from  the  Parmer-L»bar 
Party  of  Minnesota  as  a  mental  ca.«(e. 

But  most  of  the  witnesses  were  not  so  crazy  that  they  dldnt  know 
that  they  had  been  called  in  to  do  a  political  Job. 

Mark  Gehan.  who  brought  KIttock  on  from  Minnesota,  was  weU 
aware  of  the  election  that  covUd  be  influenced  by  testimony  t)efore 
the  Dies  committee.  He  and  his  brother  were  both  active  In  the 
campaign  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  In  Minnesota. 
Gehan  met  Dies  in  Detroit  and  showed  him  the  cooperation  Federal 
agencies  are  charged  with  withholding.  Gehan  saved  Dies  a  lot  of 
trouble  by  getting  six  blank  subpenas,  dashing  home  to  round  up 
witnesses  to  smear  Governor  Benson  and  the  Parmer-Labor  Party, 
and  hauling  them  back  to  Washington  to  testify.  By  Gehan's  own 
admission,  there  would  have  been  more  than  the  six  anti-Benson 
witnesses  who  finally  appeared,  except  for  the  fact  that  Dns  had 
Improvldently  run  out  of  subpenas. 

Harper  Knowles  is  jserhaps  the  most  vicious  example  of  the 
committee's  political  skulduggery  during  the  election  campaign. 
For  some  time  prior  to  1936  Knowles  was  head  of  the  California 
American  Legion's  committee  on  subversive  activities.  His  miscon- 
duct in  this  capacity  was  so  notorious  that  the  State  convention 
of  the  Legion  held  In  Hollywood  In  1936  repudiated  Knowles. 
Without  authorization  from  the  Legion  and  entirely  on  hu  own 
hook.  Knowles  then  set  up  what  he  called  a  "radical  research  de- 
partment." He  told  the  Dies  committee  that  he  spoke  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Legion's  "radical  research  committee,"  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, and  that  the  voluminous  brief  he  had  prepared  was  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Legion,  Depanment  of  Caliromla.  The 
Legion  promptly  denied  both  Knowles  and  his  brief.  But  Mr.  Dies 
did  not  take  out  the  statement  of  Knowles  or  announce  the  legion's 
repudiation  of  his  story.  Knowles*  closest  associate  Is  Col.  Henry 
R.  Sanborn,  professional  vigilante  and  leader  of  the  ax-handle 
brigade  In  the  Salinas  lettuce  strike  of  1936.  Knowles  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Farmers  for  some  time.  In  September 
he  took  leave  of  absence  from  this  position,  probably  to  prepare  for 
the  Dies  hearings. 

What  Is  the  Associated  Farmers?  The  La  Fo'.lettee  committee  has 
Just  completed  Its  Investigation  of  this  organization,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  dangerously  un-American  cabal  to  fiourlsh  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  Is  financed  by  big  Industrialists,  the  railroad  and  utility 
magnates,  and  the  corporation  "fanners."  It  has  a  100  percent 
anti-New  Deal  program. 

If  the  La  Follette  committee  holds  hearings  on  the  Associated 
Farmers  and  makes  the  fuU  story  public,  we  shall  have  a  starUing 
exposure  of  what  un-American  activities  really  mean  and  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  overthrow  of  democracy  is  threatened. 

Why  did  Dirs  shield  the  Associated  Farmers  and  use  their  secre- 
tary as  a  star  witness?  The  reason  was  purely  political.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Senate  in  California,  Phillip  Bancroft,  has 
long  been  active  in  the  Associated  Farmers.  He  withdrew  from  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  the  Associated  Farmers  In  order  to  run 
for  the  Senate.  Knowles'  purpose  in  offering  his  services  to  the  Dies 
committee  (at  his  own  expense)  and  Dies'  purpose  in  giving  him  the 
opportunity  to  testify  were  the  same.  Knowles  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  order  to  smear  Sheridan  Downey,  Bancroft's  Demo- 
cratic opponent  to  the  election,  and  the  DemocraUc  candidate. 
Governor  OUon. 

The  Knowles-Bancroft-Assoclated  Parmers-Dles  plot  was  defeated 
by  an  arotised  electorate  in  California.  The  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected  and  the  Associated  Farmers  suffered,  their  candidates 
and  their  program  were  repudiated.  But  this  victory  for  the  New 
Deal  and  its  progressive  supporters  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  what  Chairman  Does  is  pleased  to  call  hla 
"unbiased  and  nonpartisan"  method  of  conducting  an  "investiga- 
tion." 

In  Michigan  the  Job  against  former  Governor  Murphy,  now 
United  States  Attorney  General,  was  done  by  the  perjurer  Spolansky. 
by  Ralph  Knox,  an  expelled  member  of  the  auto  worker's  union, 
and  by  Paul  V.  Oadola,  among  others.  Oadola  Is  the  Republican 
Judge  whose  writs  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  two  strike-bound 
Fisher  Body  plants  in  February  1937  the  sheriff  refused  to  execute. 
Speaking  of  the  need  for  national  unity,  the  President,  in  hU 
opening  address  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  said: 

"Even  a  nation  weU  armed  and  well  organized  from  a  strictly 
military  standpoint  may,  after  a  period  of  time,  meet  defeat  if  it 
is  unnerved  by  self-distrust,  endangered  by  class  prejudice,  by 
dissensions  between  capital  and  lal»r,  by  false  economy;  and  by 
other  unsolved  problems  at  home." 
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In  the  name  of  Americanism  and  of  racial,  religious,  and  class 
tolerance,  the  Dies  committee  has  fomented  mutual  distrust  among 
all  sectlona  of  the  American  people.  The  very  character  of  the 
witnesses  to  whom  It  gave  a  forum  Is  evidence  of  that  fact.  The 
testimony  to  which  it  listened  without  rebuke  Is  rife  with  prejudice 
and  Inciteirent  to  prejudice.  The  committee's  report  expressly 
calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
preFumably  along  the  lines  which  have  characterized  the  com- 
mlttees  antics  in  the  past.  Such  an  investigation  would  permit 
the  Board's  enemies  to  air  their  views  as  "facts."  It  would  allow 
lawbreaklng  employers  to  make  a  case  against  the  Board  before  a 
congressional  committe,  ignoring  the  fact  that  courts  where  rules 
of  evidence  and  the  practices  of  American  Jurisprudence  prevail 
have  In  most  Instances  decided  the  case  already,  and  in  favor  of 
the  Labor  Board. 

Ex  parte  proceedings  against  Cabinet  officers,  the  President's  wife, 
elected  officials,  and  the  representatives  and  organizations  of  labor 
do  not  make  tor  tolerance  nor  for  national  unity.  They  sow  dis- 
trust of  government,  of  progressives  by  other  progressives,  feed  the 
unfortunate  division  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  undermine  by 
discrediting  the  democratic  process  itself. 

The  introduction  of  racial  and  rellgioiis  prejudice  into  a  national 
election  campaign  is  no  service  to  party  or  national  unity.  Anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  was  rife  in  New  York,  California,  and  Minne- 
sota during  the  fall  campaign.  Yet  the  Dies  committee,  far  from 
investigating  the  sources  of  this  propaganda,  piled  fuel  on  the 
flames.  It  accepted  with  complacent  approval  attacks  on  the  Non- 
sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  and  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy.  Joining  in  the  cry  that  those  who  protest  against 
Nazi  instigated  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Catholicism  do  so  only  to 
camouflage  their  own  Conununlst  aims. 

One  member  of  the  committee  subscribed  to  this  view  openly 
when  he  backed  up  his  charge  that  the  distinguished  Nobel  prize 
winner.  Thomas  Mann,  Is  a  Communist.  Newspaper  reporters,  in- 
dignant at  the  charge,  reminded  the  committee  member  that 
Thomas  Mann  Is  known  and  respected  throughout  the  world  for  his 
Bervice  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  But  the  committei  member  gave 
the  answer  of  Hitler  and  of  all  the  Dies  committee^  witnesses.  He 
said:  "Thomas  Mann  is  against  Hitler,  isn't  he?"  &»o  are  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people  against  Hitler.  Does 
that  make  them  Communists?  Does  that  make  them  subject  to 
investigation  for  un-Amerlcaniam? 

The  Dies  committee's  pro  forma  Jibes  against  the  openly  Fascist 
German-American  Bund  may  fool  some  people,  but  it  doesn't  fool 
the  bunds  leader  Fritz  Kuhn.  Kuhn  and  the  bund  have  gone 
on  record  requesting  that  the  House  appropriate  more  funds  for 
the  Dies  committee.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate un-American  acivities  which  receives  the  endorsement 
of  the  very  groups  it  was  delegated  to  eradicate? 

The  committee  has  other  friends  and  suppiorters  besides  the 
German- American  Bund.  Many  of  them  were  present  at  the 
banquet  given  on  December  8  by  the  New  York  ik»nomic  Cotmcll 
to  honor  Martin  Dtxs.  They  Included  representatives  of  the 
Hearst  and  Morgan  interests,  of  the  big  utility  trusts,  of  the 
Reput  lean  Party,  and  of  the  Tory  Democrats — along  with  six 
representatives  of  the  bund  Itself.  And.  for  good  measxire,  one 
Henry  W.  Fletcher  was  there,  though  perhaps  he  left  at  home 
the  medal  he  received  from  Mussolini  for  services  rendered  to 
Italian  fascism. 

Why  do  agents  of  foreign  dictatorships  and  American  friends 
of  fascism  and  nazl-lsm  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  Martin  Dna 
and  in  trying  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  committee?  Because  they 
know  that  the  Dies  committee  directs  its  attack  agains  one  "ism" 
and  one  "Ism"  only.     That  Is  the  progressivism  of  the  New  Deal. 

If  you  believe  that  progress  Is  xin-American,  If  you  believe  that 
the  New  Deal  la  un-American,  then  you  belong  with  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee.  But  if  you  are  one 
Of  those  millions  who  support  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
'  of  the  present  administration  In  Washington,  then  you  had  better 
■top  MAs-nN  Dns  before  he  stops  the  march  of  progress. 

You  can  take  It  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Mabtik  Dies, 
himself,  that  this  Is  true. 

In  every  radio  speech  he  makes — and  he  makes  a  great  many^-he 
blasts  away  at  the  "campaign  of  propaganda"  which  Is  going  to 
get  us  into  another  world  war.  And  by  that  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda he  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Ask  Mah'tin  Dns  where  he  stands 
on  the  question  of  rearmament  in  the  face  of  aggressions  by  Fascist 
nations  abroad.  A&k  him  where  he  stands  on  the  question  of  a  posi- 
tive peace  policy  as  outlined  In  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress. Ask  him  how  he  stands  on  the  question  of  constructing  a 
united  democracy  on  ftrm  foundations  of  social  suid  economic 
sectirity.  Ask  him,  and  in  his  answers  you  will  find  the  answer  to 
why  aggressor  nations  abroad  applaud  his  works. 

You  don't  have  to  ask  Martin  Dies  how  he  feels  about  the  do- 
mestic program  of  the  New  Deal.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
already  to  show  why  anti  new  dealers  from  both  parties  support 
the  Dies  conunittee.  It  served  their  purposes  well  in  the  November 
elections.  It  serves  them  well  today  and  will  continue  to  serve 
them  on  every  Issue  coming  before  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
Already,  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  session,  the  Dies  committee 
has  been  used  by  those  who  want  to  cut  the  relief  appropriation 
and  throw  4.000.000  p>eopIe  out  into  the  snow  and  cold  of  the  next 
few  months.  You  will  hear  about  the  Dies  committee  during  debate 
on  expanding  the  social -security  program,  on  revoking  the  Wagner 
Act  by  amendment. 


Dies  is  already  echoing  the  try  of  "dictatorship"  which  has  been 
raised  at  every  forward  step  taken  by  any  administration  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Dixs  has  only!  been  shadow-boxing  with  foreign 
"Isms."  His  real  blows  are  Reserved  for  an  "ism"  that  Is  home 
grown  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  and  the  hearts  of  America. 
His  real  blows  strike  at  the  progressivism  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
thereby  at  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  themselves. 

And  he  says  as  much.  In  b  Ls  radio  speech  of  December  17.  Dies 
said: 

"It  is  futile  and  inconsistent  for  a  man  to  oppose  communism, 
nazl-lsm,  and  fascism  if  at  tlie  same  time  he  advocates  paternal- 
istic governments,  which  seei  ls  to  regiment  the  people  under  a 
system  of  planned  economy." 

And  again: 

"The  activities  of  the  Comnimists,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Fascists 
are  bad  enough,  but  worse  thun  these  activities  is  the  advocacy  by 
many  politicians  in  our  country  of  the  very  principle  upon  which 
all  of  these  totalitarian  goven  ments  are  based." 

Unempl03rment  is  the  most  i  >minotis  question  that  has  ever  faced 
the  industrial  world.  To  solie  this  question  of  unemployment  is 
the  Job  of  the  New  Deal. 

We  cannot  solve  that  great  iroblem  in  the  presence  of  prejiidlces 
and  dissension.  It  will  requ  ire  the  clearest  possible  cooperative 
thought  in  view  of  all  the  faqts  involved. 

The  question  of  unemployihent  has  awaited  solution  for  many 
generations.  Palliatives  have  been,  and  are  now,  plentiftil,  but 
actual  solution  has  not  even  been  attempted.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  vast  numb4  rs  of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
starved  through  recurrent  d^resslons,  suffering  untold  and  un- 
tenable hardships,  in  the  vers  presence  of  the  ever-increasing  for- 
tunes which  their  labor  had  r  lade. 

Civilization  has  formulated  extensive  national  p>olicle8  to  prevent 
the  starvation  that  results  fran  enforced  Idleness.  But  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  prevt  nt  enforced  idleness  Itself.  That  is 
the  task  before  us.  We  cani.ot  shirk  it  without  turning  coward. 
We  cannot  desert  it  without  timing  traitor.  Necessity  demands  and 
duty  compels  that  we  face  coi  u'ageou&ly  and  solve  IntelligenUy  the 
question  of  unemployment. 

Any  minor  thing  that  tendj  to  take  our  attention  from  the  cen- 
tral question  Involved  is  the  most  subversive  thing  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  at  the  present  tine,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  literally 
true,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mj  .  Dizs'  whole  activity  has  tended  to 
discredit  and  discourage  the  various  organizations  that  have  built 
up  and  provided,  or  intended  to  provide,  for  the  welfare  of  man. 

The  era  of  scarcity  ended  ind  the  era  of  plenty  began  at  the 
same  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written.  America, 
therefore,  was  bom  with  th;  passing  of  necessary  poverty.  It 
came  into  existence  as  a  gcv^rnment  at  the  very  time  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  was  usbend  upon  the  stage  of  manlund.  It 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  the  wheels  of  Industry.  It 
has  no  binding  tradition  bac  t  of  the  age  of  iron  and  the  age  of 
steam.  The  American  Re  vol  ution  and  the  industrial  revolution 
were  born  together — twins  ol  the  eighteenth  century.  One  came 
to  give  and  Anally  has  given  political  equality.  The  other  came 
to  give  and  must  give  econor  lic  equality.  One  has  made  political 
democracy  safe  for  the  world  The  other  must  and  will  give  in- 
dustrial democracy  to  that  s  ime  world.  Political  democracy  born 
of  political  revolution,  Industrial  democracy  bom  of  Industrial 
revolution — one  was  the  ans\^  er  to  oppression  and  the  other  must 
become  the  answer  to  poveity.  Neither  can  exist  permanently 
without  the  other. 

We  cannot  go  back,  for  tl  ere  Is  nothing  to  go  back  to  except 
panic  and  poverty,  xmemployi  lent  and  rags.  We  are  going  forward 
whether  we  want  to  or  not.  :  t  Is  purely  a  question  of  how  fast  we 
are  going  to  move  and  how  little  we  are  going  to  stimible  on  the 
way. 

Men  are  marching  toward  t  be  sxinrlse;  If  we  be  stlU.  we  can  feel 
the  earth  tremble  under  thet  tread;  If  we  listen,  we  can  hear  the 
tnimpets  call;  if  we  look,  w;  can  see  the  banners  flying;  if  we 
open  our  hearts  to  the  mua  c  of  the  moving  mass,  we  shall  be 
conscio\is  that  we.  too,  are  s<  Idiers  in  that  march,  shouting,  sing- 
ing, keeping  step  with  the  tl  irobblng  drxmibeats  of  humanity 
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Aviation  Day 


EXTENSIO  ^  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOtTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  January  28  ilegis  ative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  P  PTERSBURG    (FLA.)    INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the^  Record  an  article  from  the  Inde- 
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I)endent  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  of  the  issue  of  January  12, 
.1939,  in  regard  to  setting  aside  a  day  each  year  to  be  known 
.as  Aviation  Day  in  honor  of  our  air  heroes  and  particularly 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  of  January  12.  1939i 

AVIATION  CROUP  WtLL  T7HCE  DAT  OF  OBSERVANCE LOCAL  MEN  CONNECTED 

WrrH  MOVE  TO  SECURE  BILL.  SETTINC  AVIATION  DAT 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association  will  place  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress to  create  August  19  of  each  year  Aviation  Day,  in  honor  of 
our  air  heroes  and  particularly  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  the 
"fathers  of  flight,"  it  was  announced  today. 

Among  the  honorary  members  of  the  national  directors  are 
MaJ.  Gens.  R.  L.  BuUard  and  E.  B.  Wlnans,  United  States 
Army,  retired:  Bemarr  Macfaddcn;  Gov.  F.  P.  Cone,  Florida;  Rob- 
ert Kloeppel;  Col.  James  A.  Moss.  United  States  Army,  retired, 
the  president  general  of  the  United  States  Flag  Association;  F.  R. 
Francke,  lieutenant  commander.  Naval  Reserve;  Col.  L.  M.  Gable, 
Medical  Reserve,  United  States  Army:  C.  O.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  Taylor  Aircraft  Corporation:  Harry  Playford,  director  of 
Southern  Air  Lines;  and  Edward  A.  Spence.  all  on  the  national 
advisory  committee  for  aeronautics,  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Col.  J.  E.  Meyers.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  national  secretary,  prepare  a  national  Aviation  Day 
program,  in  cocperation  with  the  civilian  and  Army  and  Navy  and 
other  service  units  of  aviation,  which  wUl  coordinate  all  the  State 
associations  in  a  celebration  of  the  day. 

The  programs  wlU  Include  parades,  airplane  exhibits  of  school 
children,  air  circuses  and  races,  model  airplane  contests,  etc. 

W.  F.  Kirchhalne,  chairman  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Jaycee  avia- 
tion committee,  sponsors  of  Aviation  Day,  has  designated  Robert 
Stewart  to  contact  the  SUte  Jaycee  clubs  in  connection  with 
aviation.  He  will  be  assisted  by  R.  E.  Grabel,  national  organizer, 
who  has  charge  of  the  organization  work  throughout  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  national  association  are  of  the  opinion  that 
aviation  is  of  great  importance  to  our  national  defense  and  that 
superiority  in  the  air  is  vital  to  our  peace  and  safety. 


Denison-Durant  Dam  on  Red  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  January  28  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  17) , 

1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    OKLAHOMA    CITY   TIMES 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  regarding  the  sources  of  material  of 
the  Governor's  speech  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Denison  Dam.  There  is  a  supplemental  and  additional  com- 
ment on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  author.  In  justice  to 
the  author  and  to  the  newspaper,  I  feel  that  I  should  also 
ask  permission  to  have  the  additional  matter  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of  January  24,  19391 

THE  TINT  TIMES 

Evidently  I  was  wrong  the  other  day  when  I  said  the  basic  mate- 
rial In  Governor  Phillips'  argument  against  the  Denison  Dam  came 
from  O.  O.  &  E.'s  research  department.  Governor  Phillips  said  I 
was  wrong;  that  BUI  Coe  had  worked  It  up.  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
O.  G.  &  E..  said  I  was  mistaken;  that  neither  Coe  nor  anyone  from 
Phillips'  office  had  used  their  stuff,  although  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  of  service.  I  must  be  getting  old.  In  the  middle  of  a 
sandwich  I  asked  an  O.  G.  &  E.  man  about  the  background  of 
Phillips'  argument  the  night  after  the  message  was  given  the  legis- 
lature. I  xinderstood  him  to  say  that  they  had  turned  their  studies 
over  to  the  Governor.  Just  goes  to  show,  a  fellow  shouldn't  depend 
too  much  on  his  ears  when  his  mouth  is  full  of  hamburger. 


Foreign  Trade  Policies  and  the  Cotton  Planter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  McMILLAN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  30. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  B.  SATRE.  JANUARY  27.  1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  S.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Francis  B.  Sayre.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Caro- 
hna.  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  January  27.  1939: 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  address  a  group  so  rich 
in  history  and  achievement  as  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina.     Organized  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  makers  of 
American   history.   It  has   Itself  helped  to  make   history.     Its  ftrst 
President,    Thomas    Heyward,    was    a    delegate    to    the    Continental 
Congress,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  offlcer 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  a  circuit  judge  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   Its  first  vice  president,  Thomas  Plnckney,  was  Governor  at 
South  Carolina.  United   States  Minister  to  Great  Britain   and  to 
Spain,  and  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Congress.     Each  owned  exten- 
sive plantations  and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  agriculture. 
The  committee  elected  in  the  organization  meeting  was  made  up 
of  the  most  prominent  young  progressives  of  their  day — men  who 
later  threw  themselves  wholeheartedly   into  the  building  of  the 
youthful   nation   and  whose   names  became  outstanding — William 
Drayton,    associate   Justice   of   the   State   supreme   court.   Judge   of 
the  admiralty  coiu^.  and  ftrst  Judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  in  South  Carolina:   John   Matthews,  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental  Congress   and    second   State   Governor   of   South   Carolina: 
the  famous  John  Rutledge,  delegate  to  both  the  Continental  Con- 
gress   and    the    Federal    Constitutional    Convention.    Governor    ot 
South  Carolina,  chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina  and  later  of  the 
United   States   Supreme    Court,   who   has   been   described    as   "the 
most  gifted  and  devoted  leader  of  the  ruling  group  of  eighteenth 
century  South  Carolina":  Charles  Plnckney,  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War   and   aide   to  General   Washington,   also   a  delegate   to 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  and  Federalist  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1804  and  1808:  Ralph  Izard,  another  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  United  States  Senator   frcma   South  Carolina,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  State's  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families:   Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  delegate 
to    the    Continental    Congress    and    Governor    of    South    Carolina; 
Thomas  Bee.  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  Judge  of 
the   United   States   district  court:    Aaron   Locock,    member   of    the 
South   Carolina   Provincial    Congress:    and    Isaac    Harleston,    offlcer 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  also  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Provincial  Congress  and  senator  in  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature.   Was  ever  there  a  more  distinguished  roster  of  South  Caro- 
lina's bravest   and   her   best? 

A  society  of  men  such  as  these  could  not  remain  of  merely  local 
importance.  Two  years  after  It  was  founded  we  hear  of  it  from 
the  lips  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Minister  to  Prance.  Jefferson, 
always  scintillating  and  myriad -minded,  discovered  that  the  French 
preferred  to  import  rice  from  Italy  rather  than  from  the  United 
States,  and  while  on  a  trip  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1787  he  found 
that  Italian  rice  was  different  from  that  grown  in  the  United  States. 
With  characteristic  energy  he  therefore  decided  to  procure  some  of 
the  Italian  seed  and  send  It  to  the  United  SUtes.  Where  coiild 
he  send  It  to  better  advantage  than  to  the  newly  formed  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  South  Carolina? 

Upon  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  on  May  4.  1787,  from  Mar- 
seUles  to  John  Jay,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

"It  is  a  difference  in  the  species  of  grain,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Turin  is  so  sensible,  that,  as  I  was  informed,  they  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  rough  rice  on  pain  of  death.  I  have  taken 
mea.'^ures  however  for  obtaining  a  quantity  of  It  which  I  think  wiU 
not  fall  &  I  bought  on  the  spKJt  a  small  parcel  which  I  have 
with  me.  As  further  details  on  this  subject  to  Congress  would  be 
misplaced,  I  propose  on  my  return  to  Paris  to  commimlcate  them 
&  send  the  rice  to  the  society  at  Charlestown  for  promoting 
agriculture,  supposing  that  they  will  be  best  able  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  cultivating  the  rice  of  this  quality." 

When  he  reached  Paris,  Jefferson  wrote  on  July  14,  .1787,  directly 
to  Edward  Rutledge.  of  the  South  Carolina  Society: 

"They  Informed  me,"  runs  his  letter,  "that  Its  exportation  In  the 
husk  was  prohibited:  so  I  could  only  bring  off  as  much  as  my  coat 
and  Burtout  pockets  would  hold.  I  took  meastorcs  with  a  muletler 
to  run  a  couple  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  to  Genoa,  but  have 
xu>t  great  dependence  on  its  succesa.    The  little  therefore  which 
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1  brought  myseU  mvst  be  relied  on  for  fear  we  ahoold  get  no  more 
and  becaxose  also  It  Is  genuine  from  Vercelll  where  the  beet  Is  made 
of  all  the  Sardinian  Lombardy.  the  whole  of  which  Is  considered  as 
producing  a  better  rice  than  the  Milaneae.  This  ts  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  the  strict  prohibition." 

On  July  30.  1787.  Jefferson  wrote  to  William  Drayton,  another 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  sending  him  three  packages 
of  the  precious  Italian  seed,  ante  by  way  of  London,  a  second  •*wlth 
this  letter,  and  I  shall  send  another  parcel  by  some  other  con- 
veyance, to  prevent  the  danger  of  miscarriage.  Any  one  of  them 
arriving  safe,  may  serve  to  put  in  seed,  should  the  society  think  it 
an  object." 

What  came  of  it  I  do  not  know.  But  the  veil  is  Ufted  far 
enough  to  show  the  part  which  this  society  was  already  taking  in 
the  building  of  our  country. 

The  South  was  then,  as  the  South  is  now.  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance to  our  national  prosperity.  The  founders  of  this  society 
c»ma  clearly  to  realize,  as  la  evident  from  their  lives,  that  the 
problems  of  the  South  are  the  problems  of  our  Nation.  The  prob- 
lems of  rice,  of  tobacco,  and  particularly  of  cotton,  are  not  merely 
regional  problems.  They  are  national  problems — of  vital  concern 
to  industry,  to  agriculture,  to  labor,  and  to  buslneas  generally, 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  crux  of  the  agricultural  problem  today  is  how  to  secure 
toe  our  farmers  a  reasonable  return  for  the  surplus  crops  which 
cannot  be  sold  within  the  United  States.  Less  than  half  oi  the 
cotton  which  the  South  produces  can  be  marketed  within  the 
United  States.  In  1929  we  sold  abroad  more  than  half  of  otir 
cotton  cn^.  two-flflhs  of  our  leaf  tobacco,  and  a  third  cf  our  rice 
crop.  Strong  foreign  markets  are  essential  to  the  South.  If  our 
•urplvis  cotton  and  tobacco  and  rice  cannot  be  sold  abroad,  these 
surpluses  are  thrown  back  onto  glutted  home  markets,  where  they 
force  down  farm  prices  and  work  widespread  havoc.  At  the  same 
time,  if  American  industrial  producers  lose  foreign  markets,  our 
city  workers  are  stripped  of  the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  buy 
the  products  of  southern  farms. 

The  problem  of  the  agricultural  South  obviously  cannot  be 
solved  by  increased  tariffs  for  staple  agricultural  commodities,  be- 
cause farmers  must  sell  their  staples  in  world  markets.  Increased 
tariffs  are  like  a  double-barreled  gun  aimed  at  farmers;  they  mean 
Increased  prices  for  many  of  the  things  which  farmers  have  to  buy, 
and  they  also  mean  reduced  foreign  and  domestic  purchasing  power 
tor  the  products  which  fcumers  have  to  sell. 

What  farmers  must  have  are  markets  for  their  surplus  products; 
they  cannot  rest  content  with  any  permanent  program  short  of  this. 
There  is  no  more  practical  way  to  increase  both  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  than  by  reducing  and  eliminating  the  barriers 
and  obstacles  which  today  are  hindering  and  diverting  into  tm- 
economlc  channels  the  flow  of  international  trade.  Once  nations 
are  free  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  most  advantageovts  markets,  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  production,  which  have  long  stood  idle,  be- 
gin to  turn  again,  each  nation's  economic  organism  takes  on  new 
life,  and  purchasing  power  with  renewed  economic  activity  will 
•gain  be  built  up  to  a  point  where  nations  will  be  able  to  buy 
the  American  farm  and  Industrial  products  which  they  want  and 
need.  This  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  American  trade-agreements 
program.  And  sxirely  for  the  agricxiltiiral  South  this  Is  the  way 
forward  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  economic  strength  and  health. 

In  three  practical  ways  the  trade-agreements  program  benefits 
the  Southern  farmer.  In  the  first  place  It  builds  up  and  strength- 
ens foreign  markets  for  his  surpluses,  both  by  reducing  or  elim- 
inating; the  trade  barriers  which  bar  access  to  those  nuirkets  and 
by  building  up  foreign  ptffchaslng  power. 

We  have  now  concluded  20  trade  agreements  with  19  countries. 
Hundreds  of  concessions  of  value  to  American  agprlculture  have 
been  obtained.  As  measured  by  1929  figures,  nearly  a  third  of 
our  entire  agricultural  exports  to  those  countries  with  which  the 
flret  18  trade  agreements  were  signed  received  improved  treatment 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Approximately  another  third  received 
guaranties  that  the  existing  duties  wmild  not  be  increased  or 
the  existing  treatment  be  made  more  onerous.  In  the  nineteenth 
agreement,  that  with  the  United  Kingdom,  concessions,  including 
bindings,  were  obtained  for  atxsut  five-sixths  of  our  total  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  Dirt  ted  Kingdom,  the  outstanding  foreign 
market  lor  American  farm  products.  These  concessions  cover 
farm  exports  valued  in  1936  at  $226,000,000. 

Ckjtton  growers  benefit  in  a  less  direct  but  equally  substantial 
my.  Most  foreign  nations  need  and  want  cotton  and  few  trade 
barriers  have  been  erected  to  exclude  it.  It  Is  not  trade  barriers 
designed  to  bar  its  Importation  so  much  as  the  lack  of  foreign 
purchasing  power  which  has  caxised  export  markets  for  American 
cotton  to  shrink. 

The  world  could  easily  double  its  cotton  consumption,  for  cot- 
ton supplies  a  fundamental  human  want.  As  is  true  of  most 
commodities,  cotton  consumption  does  not  remain  static.  If  we 
can  build  up  through  Increased  trade  foreign  purchasing  power 
and  dollar  exchange.  America  win  be  able  to  sell  more  cotton. 

Furthermore,  as  everyone  knows,  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
cotton  farmer  is  intimately  connected  with  general  world  pros- 
perity. If  there  Is  severe  depression  throughout  the  world,  the 
Blackening  In  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  is  quickly  reflected  In 
falling  prices.  That  was  the  situation  a  few  years  ago  when 
cotton  fell  to  about  5  cents  a  pound.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  10 -point  rise  or  fall  in  the  average  world  index  of  industrial 
production  normally  tends  to  cause  a  rise  or  fall  of  about  2  cents 
a  pound  in  the  price  of  American  cotton. 


In  the  second  place,  the  program  is  of  very  practical  benefit  to 
agriculture  through  bulldlngl  up  increased  domestic  markets  and 
Increased  domestic  purchaeinb  power.  If  we  can  sell  abroad,  for 
Instance,  more  automobiles,  i  automobile  factory  workers  in  tha 
United  States  can  and  will  biy  more  cotton  goods  and  butter  and 
meat  than  they  otherwise  cbuld.  Moreover,  automobile  factories 
will  be  buying  iron  and  otner  raw  materials  from  every  section 
of  the  country;  and  this,  in  ttm,  will  mean  increased  pay  roUs  and 
Increased  purchasing  power  m  every  place  from  which  they  buy. 
Workmen  In  these  places  will  J  in  turn,  buy  goods  coming  from  still 
other  sections  of  the  country.  J  Each  sale  of  sxu-plus  products  abroad 
thus  sets  in  motion  an  unending  sequence  of  economic  transactions 
within  the  country,  the  total  tffect  of  which  is  to  increase  purchas- 
ing power  beyond  the  volume  represented  by  the  original  sale,  and 
Increased  purchasing  power  Is  what  makes  prosperity.  Trade 
Increases  employment,  create;  profits,  and  raises  the  general  level 
of  well-being.  Increased  etports  build  up  greatly  Increased 
domestic  markets. 

In  the  third  place,  the  trade-agreements  program  offers  to 
farmers  a  practical  means  for  increasing  what  economists  call  their 
real  income;  that  is,  the  amount  of  goods  which  their  Income  will 
buy.  The  fanner's  real  incoaie  maybe  Increased  either  through  his 
receiving  more  dollars  with  vhich  to  buy  the  goods  he  wants  or 
through  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  he  wants.  In  either 
way  he  gets  more  goods.  Thiough  reducing  the  costs  of  the  things 
he  needs  by  reducing  the  excessive  and  economically  unjustifiable 
tariff  rates  of  the  Hawley-Sn  lOot  tariff  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  domestic  produce!  s.  the  farmer's  real  income  can  be 
increased  without  Injury  to  other  groups,  and  this  Is  being  done 
with  every  new  trade  agreem(;nt  that  is  made. 

How  deeply  the  farm  groups  were  hint,  in  the  opinion  of  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  by  the  HawleyjSmoot  tariff  Is  best  described  In  his 
own  words: 

*Tlie  bill,"  he  said,  "actua  ly  proved  to  be  the  most  outrageous 
instance  of  selling  agriculture  down  the  river  to  the  traditional 
Ijeneficlarles  of  tariff  privlleg;.  Once  again,  as  in  1922,  agriculture 
had  been  traded  out  of  its  silrt  in  a  game  of  logrolling  •  •  •. 
Monopolists  and  others  ahei  dy  well  fortified  by  tariff  advantages 
established  themselves  even  t  lore  impregnably  within  the  ciUdel  of 
protection." 

By  means  of  the  trade-agn  ements  program  many  of  the  excesses 
and  unjustifiable  extremes  a'  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  which 
have  been  working  to  the  deup  injury  of  our  farm  groups  and.  in- 
deed, of  the  Nation  as  a  who  e,  are  gradually  being  smoothed  away 
and  adjusted  to  the  benefit  o  I  all. 

The  importance  to  agriculture  ot  all  throe  of  these  practical 
benefits  was  emphasized  afiesh  with  the  signing  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  trade  agreemer  ts  on  November  17.  1938. 

Our  commerce  with  the  x;  nited  Kingdom  azKi  its  colonies  and 
with  Canada  constitutes,  roi  ghly.  about  a  third  of  our  total  for- 
eign trade.  The  United  Kingdom  buys  more  goods  from  us  than 
does  any  other  country.  Am(  rican  farmers  have  a  particularly  vital 
stake  in  English  markets,  for  England  needs  cotton  and  must  have 
more  foodstuffs  than  she  ciin  herself  produce.  Approximately  a 
third  of  our  total  agrlculturjjl  exports  are  sold  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  sales  of  farm  broducts  to  British  buyers  in  1929 
amounted  to  some  $445,000.0(10;  in  1937  they  were  only  $261,000,000. 
The  potentialities  of  this  ric  a  and  extensive  market  are  obvious. 

After  the  United  Kingdon  i,  Canada  buys  more  goods  from  the 
United  States  than  does  any  other  country.  It  is  mtich  the  larg- 
est source  of  our  Imports.  The  total  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  greater  than  between  any  other  two  covmtries 
in  the  world. 

Taken  together,  the  concea  sions  embodied  In  the  agreements  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  cover  more  than  3,000  tariff  items. 
Our  total  exports  to  and  imp<  rts  from  the  areas  concerned  amounted 
In  1937  to  over  $2.000 iXX) ,000.  Of  this  total,  nearly  70  percent,  cr 
approximately  $1,400,000,000  [worth  of  trade,  is  covered  by  the  con- 
cessions given  and  received  In  the  agreements.  The  British  and 
Canadian  trade  agreements  alone  Include  concessions  on  American 
farm  prodticts  affecttng  mofe  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  farm  exports 

There  has  recently  been  a  I  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  lock  at 
foreign  trade  throtigh  very  dark  spectacles.  Particularly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Mtmlch  agreement  last  September  some  felt  that  we 

the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and   the 
International  trade. 

It  Is  the  way  to  dis- 


must  accept  as  permanent 
Increasing  regimentation  of 

Defeatism  never  accompliihes  anything, 
aster.    It  is  not  the  Americai  i  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  fai   the  greater  part  of  world  trade  today' 

whose  policies  are   not   based   on   bi- 
Lrade    discrimination,    but,    rather    on 


Is  carried   on   by   countries 
lateralistic    balancing    and 


equality  of  treatment  and  uiiregimented  trade 

Nations  which  are  wise  toill  adopt  commercial  policies  whlcli 
foster  and  promote  interna  ionaJ  trade  and  thus  further  human 
welfare.  Policies  which  hai  iper  and  restrict  the  flow  of  iuierna- 
tlonal  trade  are  bouiul  to  wo  rk  to  the  nation's  own  economic  injury 
and  in  time  to  be  themselves  overthrown. 

Here  lies  the  elemental  itrength  of  the  American  trade-agree- 
ments program.  Its  two  fvtniamental  objectives  are.  first,  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  the  barriers  and  impediments  which  are  tending  to 
strangle  international  trade;  and  second,  to  eliminate  trade  discrim- 
inations which  today  are  tending  to  divert  trade  into  uneconomic 
and  less  profitable  channelg  and  which  are  robbing  International 
traders  of  the  stability  and  certainty  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
biislness. 
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Because  of  recent  International  developments  we  need  not  fold  up 
our  tents.  If  we  are  sxifQciently  resolute  and  intelligent  to  adhere 
to  our  liberal  policies  and  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  contrary  prac- 
tices for  the  sake  of  temporary  or  partisan  gains,  all  the  cards  are 
on  our  side.  We  can  win  and  hold  strong  foreisn  markets  if  only 
we  keep  true  to  our  principles.  The  effective  reply  to  the  defeatist 
attitude  regarding  our  foreign  trade,  which  appeared  in  some  quar- 
ters after  the  M\mich  settlement,  Is  the  Anglo-American  trade 
agreement. 

For  many  years  unhappily  the  South  has  suffered  under  a  system 
of  rrounting  tariff  barriers  whereby  southern  cotton  growers  and 
southern  farmers  were  forced  to  sell  their  goods  in  world  markets 
while  buying  their  necessities  in  a  highly  protected  one.  What  the 
South  needs  is  Increased  foreign  markets  and  reduced  tariffs.  Upon 
these  her  entire  economic  existence  depends.  If  there  is  one  feature 
of  present  American  policy  which  more  than  all  others  the  South 
should  aggressively  fight  to  strengthen  and  safeguard,  it  is  the 
trade -agreements  program. 


United  States  Favorable  Trade  Balance  Shown  by 
Official  Figures  for  1938  to  be  $1,133,567,000 


Merchandise  trade,  by  monffc*— Continued 

Month  or  period 

1933 

ig34 

1935 

IBM 

1817 

1938 

GENERAL  IMPORTS— 

coDiiaued. 

May 

June ... 

July ..:; 

IjOOO 
dollar* 
lOfi.889 
122, 1»7 
MZOSO 
154.  V18 
146.  M3 
150.867 
12^541 
133.518 

1.000 
iollcTt 
l.M.  647 
136,109 
127,228 
119,513 
131.658 
129.635 
lSa919 
132.258 

1.OO0 
dollart 
17a  53S 
156,754 
175.631 
I«9.(ni) 
161.647 
189,357 
109,385 
186.968 

IJOOO 
doUm 
191.  AV7 
191.077 
195. 0S6 
193,078 
215,701 
212.602 
196,400 
345,161 

1.000 
dollmrt 
2M.735 
2^6.224 
365.214 
245.068 
233.142 
224.299 
223.090 
308. 833 

1.000 
dollar* 
148,348 
145.869 
140.  KI8 

Aufrtist ......... 

165.516 

SepU'mber 

167,535 

October 

177.908 

November ....... 

176. 180 

Dcfemljer 

171. 474 

12  months  ond- 
ing  Decxmbec- 

1.449.5» 

l.A,V\0&5 

2.047.485 

2,422.302 

3.083,808 

l,9fla5» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  30, 1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  we  hear 
Irom  our  Republican  friends  concerning  the  reciprocal 
treaties  or  trade  agreements.  The  policy  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  they  charge,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  producer  as  well  as  to  labor.  Some  of  those 
on  the  Republican  side  would,  if  they  could,  go  back  to  the 
old  Smoot-Hawley  law,  which  in  my  opinion  brought  about 
the  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  answer  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  assail  the  reciprocal  treaties  are  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  show  exports,  in- 
cluding reexports,  general  imports,  and  balance  in  trade. 
The  statistics  are  now  available  for  the  calendar  year  1938, 
and,  under  leave  to  print,  I  include  the  flgtires  in  my  remarks. 
They  follow. 

Merchandise  trade,  by  jnonths 

EXPORTS,   INCLUDING   REEXPORTS,   CENXRAl.  IMPORTS,   AND  BALANCE  OF 

TRADE 


Balancing  the  books  what  do  we  find?  I  take  the  figures, 
official,  from  the  Commerce  Department.  Our  favorable 
trade  balance  for  1938  was  the  highest  since  1921.  In  1938 
we  received  from  foreign  coimtries  in  dollars  and  cents  $1.- 
133,567.000  more  for  our  merchandise  than  we  paid  foreign 
countries  for  theirs. 

Of  agricultural  products  exported  only  cotton  showed  a  de- 
crease, while  all  others  increased.  Look  up  the  figures  for 
dairy  products,  also  meats  and  you  find  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports.    The  citrus  fruit  industry  had  a  record  year  in  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  report  you  find  the  answer  to  the  charge 
that  reciprocal  treaties  are  destroying  our  foreign  trade. 


Neutrality  and  Armament 


Exports  and  imports 


Exports. 
Imix>rt5. 


December— 


1937 


1,000 
dollar* 
323,403 
208.833 


Excess  of  exports. - 


114. 570 


1988 


7,000 
doUar* 
26  i.  756 
171.474 


12  months  ending 
December— 


1937 


97,282 


1,000  dollar* 
3,  349,  167 
3,083,668 


265,499 


1938 


1.000  dollar* 
3.094.095 
1, 960. 528 


1.133.567 


Decrease 


IJOOO  dollar* 

2.55, 072 

1, 123, 140 


Month  or  period 


EXPORTS  IXCLVDINO 
REBXFOBTS 


January 

February 

Marth . 

April 

VUy 

June 

July 

Auffu^t 

Sei'tenber 

October 

November 

December 


1933 


1934 


12  months  endin? 
Dec«mber 

GENERAL  IMPORTS 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 


IfiOO 
dollar* 
120,589 
101,513 
108.015 
105,217 
114.203 
119.790 
IM.  109 
131,473 
166,119 
193,069 
184,256 
192,638 


1,674,994 


1.000 
doUar* 
17-2.220 
162, 752 
190,938 
179,427 
IfJO.  197 
170.  .119 
161. 672 
171.984 
191,313 
206,413 
194.712 
170.654 


1935 


1936 


2,132,800 


96.006 
83,748 
94.800 
88,412 


135,708 
132.753 
158.  lOS 
14^523 


1,000 
dollar* 
ITO.  223 
163.007 
185.026 
164,151 
165.459 
170.  244 
173.230 
172.126 
198,803 
221.296 
2'>9.  838 
223.4.19 


2,282.874 


166.832 
152. 491 
177,356 
170,  MX) 


1,000 
dollar* 
lys.  .'ift4 
1S2.024 
195,  113 
192.  795 
am.  772 
185.693 
liW.390 
178.  '-75 
220.539 
261,949 
226.364 
229.800 


1937 


2.455.978 


187.482 
192,774 
198,  701 
202,779 


1,000 
dollar* 
222,665 
233.125 
256.566 
268,945 

2S.i.341 
268,184 
277, 031 

2S6.579 
332,710 
314. 697 
323.403 


1938 


3. 349, 167 


24a  444 

277.709 
307.  474 
286,837 


1.000 
dollar* 
2S9.0t>3 
301.928 
275,302 
274.467 
257.267 
232.723 
227.  .-27 
ZU).7«7 
246.329 
277,696 
252.239 
26.S.  756 


3,091.095 


170.689 
I6Z9U 
173.360 
150.827 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30, 1939 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  there  Is  so  much  to  do 
about  the  question  of  neutrality  and  armament,  I  feel  that  in 
order  to  make  clearer  the  issues  involved  a  statement  may  be 
helpful,  even  though  relatively  brief  and  very  incomplete. 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  neutrality  and  armament  we 
are  in  the  domain  of  peace  and  war.  and  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  Is  lodged  not 
in  the  President  but  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  first  place.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  Inter- 
national law  a  neutral  government  is  not  permitted  to  per- 
form any  unneutral  act  whatsoever.  A  neutral  government 
which  during  the  course  of  any  foreign  confiict  changes  its 
attitude  in  any  respect  toward  either  or  any  belligerent 
thereby  commits  an  unneutral  act.  By  changing  its  atti- 
tude— for  example,  by  embargoing  the  shipment  of.  say.  oil 
or  cotton,  to  either  or  both  beUigerents— such  a  change  of 
attitude  naturally  hampers  the  operations  of  one  belligerent 
more  than  the  other  and  therefore  would  be  oonisldered  an 
unneutral  act  by  the  belligerent  aggrieved. 

Consequently,  should  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  State  Department  make  any  declaration  whatsoever 
toward  changing  existing  embargoes  placed  under  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935,  as  amended,  or  even  make  any  statement 
such  as  the  one  recently  made  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  urg- 
ing those  who  deal  in  materials  of  war  to  refrain  from  ship- 
ment of  airplanes  to  Japan,  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  may  be  considered  as  having  committed  an 
unneutral  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Government. 

Such  an  unneutral  act  Is  a  direct  InvIUtlon  to  war.  and 
under  international  law  as  it  has  existed  for  a  score  of  cen- 
turies, the  foreign  nation  aggrieved  thereby  has  every  right 

to  so  consider  it.  .,.,,_* 

To  those  who  write  to  Congressmen  urging  for  and  against 
lifting  the  Spanish  embargo,  or  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  the  granting  of  credits  to  Japan,  let  me 
state  that  If  the  Congress  or  the  President,  under  the  author- 
ity granted  him  in  the  NeutraUty  Act,  make  any  move  what- 
soever, as  above  described,  they  are  committing  an  unneutral 
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act  and  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  position  of  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  therefore  Incumbent  upon  those  people  who  make 
these  demands  that  they  first  consider  whether  or  not  they 
wish  the  United  States  to  commit  such  an  unneutral  act  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  potential  con- 
sequences. 

At  this  point  may  I  pause  to  remark  that  the  Interna- 
tionalists and  pro-league  of  nationites,  for  their  respective 
purposes,  are  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  to  knock  the  United  States  off  its  neutral 
base.  "Hiese  programs  are  indeed  subtle,  in  that  they  strike 
a  deep  note  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
for  the  victims  of  aggression.  But  let  us  not  ourselves  be 
unwittingly  inveigled  into  war  by  our  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  international  brlgandry. 

Let  us  rememt)er  that  the  events  which  led  us  into  the 
World  War  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  present  propa- 
ganda, and  let  us  remember  also  that  it  Is  not  oin-  business  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  statement  of  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  international  law,  made  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  In  1936.  The  following  statement 
refers  to  the  World  War: 

We  became  Involved  In  war  directly  as  the  result  of  our  under- 
taking to  guarantee  the  safety  of  belligerent  merchantmen  and  our 
taking  the  position  that  armed  belligerent  merchantmen  were  to  be 
considered  peaceful  vessels. 

•  •  •  I  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  small  In  territory  and  In  population,  but  governed  by 
a  loyal  queen,  under  the  advice  of  patriotic  and  capable  men,  put 
armed  merchantmen  on  the  same  footing  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions a?  men-of-war.  In  accordance  with  the  law  that  had 
Immemorlally  prevailed    •     •     •. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  the  sinking,  among  others,  of  the 
Britl.<;h  ship,  the  Lusitania.  which  as  Is  well  known  was  an 
armed  merchantmen,  having  6-inch  guns  fore  and  alt  to 
repel  submarines.  This  ship  was  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. The  commander  of  the  submarine  regarded  it  as 
an  armed  merchantman  under  international  law.  and.  there- 
lore,  a  belligerent  veasel — while  our  credulous  Government, 
•eemingly  in  a  state  of  subservience  to  the  British  viewpoint, 
re'^arded  it  as  a  peaceful  vessel  and  undertook  to  protest  the 
loss  of  lives  of  American  nationals  and  the  loss  of  American 
cargo  on  that  ship. 

It  was  our  protest  that  these  merchantmen  were  peaceful 
vessels,  even  thouph  armed  to  repel  attack,  and  our  adherence 
to  the  position  that  the  attack  of  such  foreign  vessels  when 
carrying  our  nationals  or  American  cargo  was  an  act  of  war 
against  us  by  Germany,  that  led  us  directly  into  a  declaration 
of  war. 

It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  at  this  point  to  lift  the 
Spanish  embargo,  thereby  placing  one  side  of  the  Spanish 
conflict  in  a  superior  position,  would  be  considered  by  the 
other  side  and  its  allies,  OermEoiy,  Italy,  and  Japan,  as  a 
direct  violation  of  neutrality,  which,  in  my  belief,  wsis  prob- 
ably violated  when  the  embargo  was  first  placed. 

In  reference  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China,  while  a 
state  of  war  has  not  been  declared,  any  action  taken  at  this 
time  to  place  an  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  munitions,  or 
to  restrain  credits,  could  be  considered  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment as  an  unneutral  act,  thereby  placing  the  United 
States  on  the  skids  toward  the  bloody  pit  of  war. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  Japan,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start  it;  and  those 
who  would  urge  us  to  go  to  the  aid  of  China  thereby  must 
consider  well  the  consequences. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  Japanese  aggression,  there  are  other  nations  and 
many  internationalists  who  would  like  to  see  us  take  the 
brunt  of  war  against  Japan,  for  they  would  benefit  thereby 
very  greatly.  I  anticipate  that  we  would  end  up  holding  the 
sack,  as  we  have  done  before. 

It  is  my  present  belief  that  the  mounting  hullabaloo  for 
vastly  increasing  our  national  defense  at  this  time  and  the 
sudden  propaganda  of  sympathy  for  tbe  Gbinese  people  is  a 
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smoke  screen  behind  which  may  be  operating  these  Inter- 
nationalists and  foreign  interests,  each  with  a  different  objec- 
tive but  with  the  same  ob  ect,  namely,  involving  us  in  a  war 
with  Japan. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  aggression  by  Japan  against 
China  has  been  going  on  for  quite  a  few  years,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  hullabaloo  has  been  raised.  Let  us  re- 
member also  that  religiou  5  and  racial  groups  in  other  coun- 
tries than  Germany  have  b  ?en  persecuted,  and  even  massacred, 
but  our  Government  did  not  protest.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  amicably  recognized  the  Gtovemments  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Socialist  Mexico.  W^  have  even  congratulated  them  on 
occasion. 

The  internationalists,  ^ith  headquarters  in  Geneva  and 
Moscow,  would  have  us  "preserve  democracy"  and  fight  the 
opponents  of  their  particalar  brand  of  collectivism.  We  got 
sucked  into  war  with  that  slogan  once  before.  The  interna- 
tional conmiercial  interests  wish  to  preserve  their  position  in 
China  and  drive  the  advancing  Japanese  commercial  inter- 
ests out.  I  do  not  at  thii  point  believe  that  either  of  these 
objectives  is  worth  one  (top  of  the  blood  of  our  American 
young  manhood. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  my  own  great  ssmipathy  for  the 
victims  of  aggression,  until  and  unless  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  demonstrate  t  desire  for  war  with  Japan,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  i  leventh  Congressional  District  of 
California  I  shall  hesitate  jefore  taking  any  action  that  might 
involve  the  United  States  in  committing  an  unneutral  act 
as  above  described. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  s&y  that  recent  Congresses  and  the 
executive  department  of  lour  Government  have  apparently 


allowed  us  to  slip. into  a 
gandists  are  endeavoring 


pause  and  contemplate  be  fore  we  go  any  further. 


most  precarious  position, 
to  grease  the  bloody  skids. 


Propa- 
Let  us 


The  Tarm  Problem 


EXTENSI  )N  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLI  ^FORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KAN8AB 

IN  THE  HOUsd  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondam,  January  30, 1939 


ADDRESS  OP  PRANK  KNC  X  AT  PIERRE,  8.  DAK,,  JANUARY  12, 

1939 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  in  :lude  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Frank  Knox,  put  Usher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  at 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  on  Thurs^y,  January  12,  1939: 

As  a  restilt  of  the  recent  election  the  Republican  Party  must 
seriotisly  address  itself  to  the  tack  of  developing  a  positive,  affirma- 
tive program.  Such  a  progiam  would  not  be  given  an  cfflclal  char- 
acter until  the  Republican  National  Convention  convenes  In  th« 
summer  of  1940,  but  it  must  be  developed  before  that  event  through 
public  discussion  and  deba;e.  Under  our  system  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  party  program  can  be  made  to  express  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  th(  party  membership.  It  Is  part  of  the 
function  of  thoee  charged  with  party  leadership  to  start  public 
discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress,  out  of  which  will  come  party 
policy.  What  I  am  about  o  say  this  evening  Is  deliberately  pro- 
vocative. I  am  perfectly  a' rare  that  some  positions  I  wUl  asstmie 
will  be  challenged.  I  am  :  lot  only  complacent  over  this  prospect 
but  I  am  affirmatively  gla<  that  it  is  so.  Only  through  the  free 
debate  of  free  men  can  rfound  policy  be  established. 

One  of  the  acute  economic  problems  which  Republican  leader- 
ship must  face  is  the  projlem  of  prosperity  on  the  farm.  The 
need  for  facing  this  probljm  and  trying  to  solve  It  Is  obvious. 
After  6  years  of  experiment  ition  by  the  New  Deal,  the  condition  of 
the  American  farmer  Is  w<rse,  measured  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  than  It  was  before  ti  e«3e  experiments  were  begun.  If  we  are 
to  be  fair  In  the  matter,  we  must  include  the  last  2  years  of  the 
previous  Republican  admin  stratlcn,  which  also  attempted  Its  own 
experiments  in  the  agrlculti  iral  field.  They  were  as  unfortunate  In 
their  results  as  were  the  6  jrears  of  New  Deal  experimentation. 

The  plain  objective  of  al  efforts  to  help  the  farmer  Is  to  bring 
parity  In  piirchaslng  power  to  the  farm  dollar.    Upon  this.  aU  are 
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agreed.  There  are  two  possible  ways  in  which  to  attain  this  objec- 
tive. One  lies  In  Increasing,  by  artificial  means,  the  prices  to  be 
paid  by  the  consxmiing  public  for  farm  products,  and  thus  increase 
the  farmer's  purchasing  power.  This  was  attempted,  under  Re- 
publican auspices,  through  the  operation  of  the  Farm  Board  which 
bought  and  removed  from  the  market  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  year's  crop  of  wheat,  trying  to  keep  up  the  price  paid  the 
fanner  for  wheat  actually  sold.  This  is  one  form  of  price  fixing 
by  artificial  means.  It  failed.  And  it  failed  at  a  cost  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Then  the  New  Deal  tried  its  hand  at  artificial  price  fixing.  It  was 
obvious  that  If  any  artificlaUy  fixed  price  was  to  be  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fanner  a  reduced  output  was  imperative.  This 
meant  a  surrender  by  the  farmer  of  his  control  of  his  own  farm. 

The  whole  series,  therefore,  of  attempted  regimentation  of  agri- 
culture was  logical.  If  you  start  with  the  premise  that  artificial  price 
fixing  is  a  permanent  cure  for  farm  troubles.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  the  New  Deal  program  of 
anificlaUy  increased  prices,  buttressed  by  a  regimented  agriculture, 
was  vmsound.  It  failed  because  no  economic  ill  was  ever  perma- 
nently cured  by  artificial  interference  with  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic law.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  la  as  inescapable  in  the 
inatter  of  farm  prices  as  it  is  in  every  other  portion  of  the  entire 
economic  world.  ,     ,»  „ 

The  failure  of  the  whole  New  Deal  plan  to  revive  a  sick  agriculture 
by  price  fixing  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  doUars-and-cents  basis. 
The  total  cash  income  to  American  farmers  in  the  years  1927  and 
1928  for  all  farm  produce  sold  was,  in  round  figures,  $10,000,000,000. 
Tlie  total  cash  receipts.  Including  all  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Ooverxunent,  of  the  American  farmer  in  1937  and  1938  were  seven 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  in  round  figures.    Therefore  the  New 
Deal  experiment  with  price  fixing  as  a  means  of  restoring  parity  in 
purchasing  power  to  the  farmer  left  the  American  farmer  two  and 
one-half  billion  doUars  worse  off  than  he  was  before  these  trials 
were  made.     No  successful  attempt  was  ever  made  anywhere  at  any    j 
time  by  anybody  to  permanently  fix  prices.    It  can  be  done,  possibly   I 
by  a  people  who  commit  their  destinies  entirely  to  a  socialized   i 
state   in  which  all  property  is  owned  by  the  government  and  every-    ! 
body  works  for  the  government,  but  even  this  has  never  been  proved. 
Russia  is  now  engaged  in  Just  such  an  experiment,  but  the  present 
■tate^f  the  Russian  farmer  provides  no  incentive  to  the  American 
farmer  to  adopt  such  a  philosophy.  .     ^  ,. 

If  parity  in  ptirchaslng  power  of  the  farmers  dollar  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  artificially  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
his  dollar— and  the  experience  of  the  past  8  years  abundanUy 
proves  that — tlien  the  only  way  left  for  attainment  of  our  objec- 
tive U  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  things  which  the  farmer  must  buy. 
If  we  cannot  Increase  hU  income,  can  we  Increaae  hi»  purchasing 
oowcr  t»y  lowered  prices  of  the  thing*  he  must  buy  to  satUfy  bis 
ncoewittes  and  to  provide  him  with  the  comforts  of  living? 

ThU  offer*  a  fruitful  field  for  study.  Almost  every  article  of 
necessity  or  comfort,  for  which  the  farmer's  Income  U  expended. 
Is  the  product  of  domestic  manufacturing.  Are  there  any  artl- 
flcUlltles  existing  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prices  are  fixed  for 
the  thing*  which  the  farmer  mu*t  buy?  Experience  has  prmcd. 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  that  artificial  price  fixing  for  the  producU 
of  the  farm  doe*  not  constitute  a  permanent  cure  of  the  farmer's 
dlfllcultles.  If  we  are  to  be  both  logical  and  fair  in  our  approach, 
we  must  likewise  admit  that  artificial  price  fixing  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  farmer  must  buy  U  equally  bad  and  equally 

un*otmd.  .    ^      _.  «*  *».«  ^.^ 

If  we  are  realistic  In  our  survey  of  the  price  range  of  the  prod- 
uct* which  the  farmer  must  buy.  we  must  at  once  admit  the 
presence  of  two  artificial  factors  which  help  to  determine  the 
prices  of  manufacttired  commodities.  One  of  these  U  to  be  found 
in  the  practice  of  secret  price  fixing  which  has  been  very  widely 
practiced  by  numerous  trade  associations.  especlaUy  since  the  ex- 
perience of  1933  and  1934  with  the  N.  R.  A.  We  had.  it  is  true, 
illegal  and  secret  price  fixing  before  the  N.  R.  A.  but  never  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  which  has  persisted  since  the  demise  of  the 
"blue  eagle  "  The  usefulness  of  the  trade  associations  as  a  means 
of  combating  what  was  called  destructive  competition  was  never 
properly  appreciated  by  businessmen  until  the  N.  R.  A.  opened  up 
its  possibUitles  to  them.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  terminated  the 
open  practice  of  price  fixing,  but  it  by  no  means  terminated  it* 
secret  practice.     That  continues,  on  an  unbelievably  broad  scale, 

right  up  to  the  present  moment.  

Thus  one  of  the  artificial  methods  of  maintaining  a  high  prlM 
level  for  the  commodities  which  the  farmer  must  buy  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  amendment  of  an  intelligent  sort  of  the  law  which 
governs  and  is  designed  to  prevent  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  a  thoroughgoing.  Impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  after  it  has 
been  amended.  Therefore  one  of  the  subjects  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  In  my  Judgment,  should  thoroughly  explore,  and  upon 
which  it  must  take  a  firm  and  positive  position,  lies  in  the  preven- 
tion of  genuine  competition  through  secret  price  fixing. 

Along  with  a  drastic  revision  of  our  antitrust  laws  and  their  rig- 
orous enforcement  there  should,  and  must,  go  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion designed  to  lay  bare  the  exact  effect  of  a  secret  price-fixing 
policy  on  business  itself.  We  as  a  people  are  determined  to  renialn 
living  under  a  private  enterprise,  a  profit-and-lcss  system,  of  politi- 
cal economy.  In  such  a  system  competition  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem cannot  continue  If  the  element  of  competition  Is  destroyed. 
Sooner  or  later  the  private  enterprise  system  in  which  the  principle 
of  compeUtlon  Is  atrophied  destroys  Itself  by  its  very  excesses.  To 
permit  Ulegal  secret  price  fixing  to  continue  la  to  surely  and  cer- 
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talnly  invite  state  socialism  with  government  ownerrt^lp,  govern- 
ment operation,  and  government  control  of  everybody  and  every-   ^ 
thing.     Competition  must   be   preserved  or  otir  whole   system   of 
private  enterprise  Is  out  of  the  window  and  in  tlie  ash  can. 

The  second  of  the  two  artificial  expedients  which  ral«>e8  the  price 
of  everything  the  farmer  must  buy.  and  consequently  destroys  aU 
efforts  at  establishing  parity  in  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar  by  lowering  prices.  Is  the  permitting  of  excessively  high  tariffs. 
I  am  going  to  talk  very  frankly  about  the  tariff  because  I  believe  It 
is  one  of  the  major  subjects  upon  which  the  Republican  Party  must 
drastically  change  its  traditional  position. 

Let  us  begin  this  discussion  by  pointing  out  that  reducing  exces- 
sive tariff  rates  does  two  things:  Firbt,  it  lowers  the  prices  of  the 
products  and  commodities  which  the  farmer  must  buy;  and  second, 
it  raises  the  price  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  sell  by  restoring 
the  foreign  market  he  formerly  enjoyed.  To  sell  American  farm 
products  abroad  we  must  buy  some  of  what  our  foreign  customer* 
have  to  sell.  You  cannot  always  sell  and  never  buy  In  foreign  trade. 
Next,  let  us  explode  the  theory  that  one  of  the  ways  to  help  the 
farmer  is  to  raise  the  tariff  on  farm  products.  The  major  products 
of  American  agriculture  are  wheat,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  lard. 
Practically  all  of  these  products  are  produced  by  American  farmers 
in  excess  of  our  domestic  needs.  Whenever  this  Is  true,  the  price  of 
that  commodity  is  fixed  by  world  market  conditions  and  cannot  be 
controlled,  except  artificially,  in  this  country.  To  attempt  to  help 
the  farmer  by  promising  him  higher  and  higher  tariffs  on  his  prod- 
ucts Is  naught  but  a  red  hening  drawn  across  the  trail  to  divert 
him  from  attack  on  the  excessively  high  tariff  rates  on  domestic 
manufactures.  It  Is  time  that  the  farmer  recognizes  this  for  what 
It  Is.  It  Is  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  keep  him  satisfied  to  pay 
tariff -created,  monopoly  prices,  for  everything  he  buys,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  what  he  does  produce  at  world  prices  The  only  time 
a  tariff  on  domestic  farm  products  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
the  American  farmer  is  during  a  season  of  unusual  drought,  or 
crop  shortage  from  some  other  causes,  and  then  it  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

If  the  proposal  to  achieve  parity  in  purchasing  power  for  the 
farmer's  dollar  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  lowering  the  prices  of  the 
things  the  farmer  must  buy.  the  Idea  of  putting  higher  and  hlglier 
tariffs  on  farm  products  must  be  abandoned.  Plain  logic  can  lead 
to  no  other  conclusion.  ^      .   ^     ^^ 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production  of  manufactured  commodities.  First  of  all,  there 
Is  the  co6t  of  capiUl  Then  the  cost  of  labor.  Next,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  and  following  after  these:  Skill  In  labor,  efficiency 
of  management,  and  the  factor  of  easy  and  cheap  transportation 

When  the  American  Nation  was  young.  H  was  almost  escltuivdy 
an  agricultural   ccmmuiuty.     Almost   all   manufactured   producU 
come  from  abroad.    In  the  effort  to  create  a  domestic  tndtistry,  pro- 
tection from  outside  competition  was  essential  and  imperatlTe.    In- 
fant mdtistry  needed  the  chance  to  cMabUah  Itsrtf  and  tJie  protM- 
tlve  tariff  was  the  answer.    At  that  time  we  lacked  In  almost  every 
one  of  the  es»enttaU  I  listed,  which  enUt  Into  manufaetuilnf  ae- 
tlTltles.    We  had  roesfer  capital.    Labor  was  unskilled     Manage- 
ment undeveloped    Sourcs*  of  raw  material  undlseloawl.  and  ttan^ 
Dorution  only  of  the  crudest  sort.    Through  the  operation  of  tlie 
pr»it«ctlTe  tariff.  American  industry  flourtsbed  and  grew  to  mii- 
turlty.    Not  only  are  we  now  the  greatest  industrial  Nation  in  the 
world    with  an  output  greater  than  any  other  half  doeen  nations 
ccmbined,  but  aided  by  a  protective  tariff,  we  have  buUt  up  a  stand- 
ard of  wage  for  the  worker*  and  a  standard  of  living  for  those  em- 
ployed by  induatry  greatly  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  workers  any- 

Let  us  now  recheck  the  reasons  for  an  excessively  high  protective 
tariff  now  We  have  more  capital  than  any  other  indusirial  nation. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  greatest  liquid  reserve  of  capital  asseU  ngit 
now  In  otur  entire  national  hUtory.  Interest  rates  here  are  lower 
than  ever  before,  or  than  anywhere  else.  We  no  longer  need 
protection  against  cheap  foreign  capital. 

We  have  within  our  boundaries  greater  and  better  reaotirces  In 
raw  materials  than  any  other  industrial  nation  and  have  developed 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  ways  of  extracting  this  wealth 
from  the  ground.  We  no  longer  need  excessively  high  tariffs  be- 
cause of  the  costs  of  raw  materials. 

The  lack  of  skilled  labor  was  one  of  the  original  reasons  for  high 
tariffs.  Today,  beyond  comparison,  we  have  the  most  skilled  labor 
In  the  world,  plus  mass-production  methods  which  have  tremen- 
dously lowered  unit  costs.  . 

Our  businessmen  have  become  skUled  indxistrlal  managers. 
American  management  of  Industrial  concerns  U  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  _.^ 

As  for  transportation,  we  have  an  excess  of  faculties  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  means  of  transportation.  Supplementing 
our  railroads  we  have  the  greatest  system  of  highways.  We  have 
the  system  of  the  Great  Lake*  and  many  of  our  great  rtver*.  We 
have  access  through  our  ports  to  two  great  ocean*.  We  can  no 
longer  plead  lack  of  transportation  as  an  excuse  for  high  tariff*. 

•nils  inventory  leaves  but  one  single  factor— the  factor  of  labor. 
Here  we  cannot  compete  because  we  do  not  chose  to  compete  in 
labor  cost  No  one  wants  to  reduce  the  American  standard  of  wages 
to  the  meager  levels  of  Europe  or  Asia.  There  remains,  then,  one 
reason  for  an  American  tariff  and  that  i*  the  difference  in  labor 
costs  here  at  home  and  abroad.  We  no  longer  need  aid  because  of 
lack  of  capital,  raw  materials,  skill  in  labor  teclinlque  of  manage- 
ment or  facilities  for  transportation.  If  we  are,  then,  sincerely 
intent  on  giving  back  to  the  fanner  hi*  Just  "J^eqmUble  right 
to  a  dollar  of  equal  purchasing  power  with  that  at  the  urtian 
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dweller,  we  muit  forthwith  abandon  the  preeent  lystem  of  ex- 
ccMlvely  high  tarlfls  and  go  back  to  a  nuxlerate  tariff  on  domestic 
BUtnuTactures  only  sufflclent  to  prot«:ct  American  wage  standards 
and  nothing  else. 

I  know  that  the  enunciation  of  this  proposal  as  a  sound  remedy 
for  ailing  American  agriculture  will  bring  down  on  my  head  an 
avalanche  of  criticism.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  to  that.  If  we 
are  to  cure  the  present  farm  problem  permanently  we  have  got  to 
attempt  that  cure  along  thcroughly  sound  economrtc  lines.  The 
past  8  years  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  farm  problem  cannot  be  cured  by  artlflcially  raising  prices  of 
farm  products.  Alternatively,  if  we  are  to  provide  j>arity  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  farmer's  dollar,  it  then  must  come  through 
a  reduced  price  for  the  things  which  the  farmer  must  buy.  We 
must,  if  we  are  logical,  turn  from  an  economy  of  scarcity  such  aa 
that  pursued  by  the  New  Deal  to  an  economy  of  abundance,  with  the 
lowest  possible  price  for  domestic  manufacturers  tliat  is  consonant 
with  reasonable  profits  and  the  maintenance  of  American  wage 
standards.  The  farmer  will  unquestionably  agree  to  a  tariff  high 
enough  to  protect  the  American  workingman's  wages.  He  knows 
his  most  Important  market  for  his  produce  is  his  domestic  market, 
and  his  own  interest  demands  that  that  domestic  market  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  a  high  purcbasmg  power.  Prosperity  on  the  Ameri- 
can farms  can  only  be  supported  and  maintained  while  there  is 
and  continues  to  be  prosperity  in  American  industry  and  good 
wages  paid  American  workers. 

Let  me  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean  by  briefly  outlining  the 
history  of  one  industry  In  this  country — the  automobile  Industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  competitive  industries  we  have.  It 
requires  no  high  protective  tariff  either  to  develop  it  or  maintain  it. 
Its  development  has  been  characterized  by  brilliant  management, 
and  its  success  has  been  made  poKsible  by  the  skill  of  American 
labor.  Operating  without  the  benefit  of  high  tariffs  and  under 
grilling  competitive  conditions,  the  cost  of  automobiles  in  the  last 
10  years  has  been  almost  cut  in  half,  and  the  wages  paid  the  Ameri- 
can worklngmen  employed  In  the  production  of  automobiles  has 
constantly  increased,  uniil  they  constitute  as  a  whole  one  of  the 
best  paid  clase  of  workers  in  the  country. 

Here  we  have  exemplified  perfectly  the  principle  of  low-cost 
production  under  competitive  conditions  which  has  spelled  pros- 
perity for  the  Industry  Itself,  high  wages  for  the  workers,  and 
constantly  lowered  cost  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer.  Inci- 
dentally, as  Illustrating  its  innate  health,  Uiis  highly  competitive 
industry  is  one  of  the  first  to  revive  following  the  depths  of  the 
depression — indeed,  it  Is  at  this  moment  leading  American  in- 
dustry out  of  the  slough  of  despcnd.  No  better  example  cotild  be 
dted,  of  the  soundness  of  a  political  philosophy  based  upon  com- 
petition, reduced  costs  through  improvements  and  reflnercents  of 
manufacture,  without  any  artificial  aid  of  any  sort  from  the 
Government. 

The  outcry  for  some  form  of  farm  subsidy  had  its  origin  in  the 
recognition  by  the  farmer,  iis  a  class,  that  he  had  to  sell  his  prod- 
uct in  a  competitive  market  and  had  to  spend  his  income  in  an 
artificially  high-priced  market  for  the  commodities  he  used.  He 
said,  with  rlghteoxis  wrath.  "If  many  of  the  prices  of  the  things 
I  must  purchase  are  maintained  by  an  Indirect  subsidy  from  the 
Government" — which  is  exactly  what  an  excessively  high  tariff  is — 
•then  I.  too,  must  have  a  subsidy  from  the  Government."  The 
fanner  knows — none  better — ^that  American  agriculture  cannot  be 
permanently  supported  by  gratuities  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, but  he  has  become  tired  of  continuing  to  be  the  victim  of 
an  artificially  fixed-price  system.  His  demand  for  Government 
subsidy  was  granted.  For  6  years  he  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
subsidies.  It  has.  In  many  Instances,  saved  him  from  acute  dis- 
tress, but  after  6  years  of  experience  with  It.  he  finds  his  total 
Income,  measured  In  dollars  and  cents.  Including  the  subsidies,  is 
35  percent  less  than  It  was  10  years  ago.  He  knows  now  that 
Government  subsidies  and  gratuities  are  not  the  answer.  What 
he  Is  going  to  demand,  and  In  ever-Increasing  volume.  Is  that 
the  artificial  subsidies  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim  in  the 
past,   should   also   be   discontinued   as   unsound. 

As  Earl  Smith,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  farm  Industry  In 
Illinois,  has  already  aatd:  "If  American  business  and  American 
labor  vrtll  relinquish  the  tise  of  artificial  Instrumentalities  and  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  free  competition,  organized  Amarlcan  agri- 
culture will  no  longer  request  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government."  I  believe,  In  this  statement.  Mr.  Smith 
represents  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American  farmer. 

Again,  for  the  sake  cf  clearness,  let  me  repeat:  It  has  been  proved 
that  neither  a  high  tariff  on  farm  products  nor  a  subsidy  nor  any 
other  form  of  gratuity  from  the  Federal  Government  will  cvu-e  a 
sick  agriculture.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  two  things  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  monopolistic  prices  charged  for  the  commodities 
which  the  farme-  must  buy. 

The  first  of  these  artificial  means  Is  found  In  secret  price  fixing 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  tho  Lccond  in  excessively  high  tariffs  which 
give  to  domestic  manufacture  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  American 
market.  This  monopolization  of  the  domestic  market  is  possible 
because  under  excessively  high  tariff  rates  comp.?tltion  from  abroad, 
when  prices  get  too  high,  is  eliminated.  It  is  these  two  injustices 
which  mus:  be  corrected  If  we  are  to  return  to  sound  thinking  In 
dealing  with  agriculture. 

Becau3e  1  have  stressed  these  measures  for  bringing  about  parity 
In  purchasing  power  for  the  farmer,  I  wotild  not  have  you  think 
that  their  adoption  would  constitute  a  complete  cure.  Of  course, 
tXiere  is  no  one  thing  that  will  bring  a  cure.  The  whole  question  of 
term  credit  touches  farm  prosperity  mtlmately.  but  this  problem 
holds  within  it  no  insurmotintable  dlffictilties. 


Hie  fanner  has  an  even  greater  Interest  in  the  question  of 
tnmsportation.  The  price  mat  the  fanner  receives  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  grown  on  a  South  Ds  kota  farm  Is  materially  affected  by  the 
cost  of  tran.'^porting  that  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  seaboard,  and  the 
whole  question  of  transpc^tatlon,  which  touches  the  prosperity 
not  only  of  the  farmer  but  of  the  cities  as  well,  awaits  statesman- 
like solution.  The  farmer  im£  a  deep  interest  in  that  problem,  and 
a  part  of  his  prosperity  In  the  future  will  flow  from  soiud  treat- 
ment of  this  transportation  problem. 

A  part  of  the  farm  probU  m  will  be  solved  by  lowered  taxes.  In 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of  government  lies  a  large 
part  of  the  cure  of  hard  tlnies.  High  taxes  have  always  meant  and 
always  will  mean  hard  timis.  and.  correspondingly,  low  taxes  have 
always  helped  and  always  ivlll  help  all  classes  toward  prosperity. 
The  farmer's  interest  in  thi;  practice  of  rigid  economy  In  Govern- 
ment— National.  State,  and  local — Is  the  same  interest  as  that  of 
the  city  dweller.  The  wU<  spending  orgy  of  the  past  few  years 
Will  take  its  ultimate  toll  rrom  the  farmer  no  less  than  the  city 
dweller.  The  recent  electioi  disclosed  an  unmistakable  trend  away 
from  radical  thinking  and,  radical  measures  and  back  to  sound 
thinking  and  sane  measurei; — measures  that  experience  has  taught 
in  the  past  are  right  and  jxst. 

In  this  return  to  straigt  t  thinking,  let  us  think  straightly  on 
the  farm  problem,  because  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  national 
prosperity.  It  is  for  tlie  ixpress  enunciation  of  what  seems  to 
me  straight  thinking  that  I  have  come  to  you  tonight.  I  don't 
expect  your  complete  agreement  with  what  I  have  said.  In  much 
that  I  have  proposed  you  may  sharply  disagree;  but  if  I  have  made 
even  a  small  fraction  of  my  American  fellow  citizens  begin  to  think 
realistically,  the  effort  has  I  leen  richly  worth  while. 
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HON.  JAIV!  ES  F.  O'CONNOR 

)F   MONTANA 

IN  THE  ROUS  :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondcv.  January  30, 1939 


RESOLUTION  OF 


rHE  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
the  Montana  Legislature 

Senate  Joint  Memorial 
Resolution  memorializing 

the  passage  of  legislation 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
[  include  the  following  resolution  of 


Resolved  by  the  Senate 
representatives  concurring 
gress  of  the  United  States 


EXTENS 


HON. 


IN  THE  HOUS 


extend  my  remarks  in 
telegrams  in  regard  to 


the  Congress  of  the  United  S'tates  for 
prohibiting  the  Importation  of  foreign- 
manufacttued  United   States  flags  and  other   national   Insignia 
sufficiently  to  protect  their  manulactxire  in  the  United  States 

To  the  honorable  Senate  ai\  d  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  asst^inbled: 
Whereas  the  United  Stai  es  flags  and  other  national  insignia  are 
being  mantif actured  and  ir  iported  from  foreign  coimtries;  and 

Whereas  this  practice  ii>  detrimental  to  ovir  manufacturers  of 
these  flrigs  and  national  iiisignia  and  contrary  to  the  theory  of  cur 
national  Americanism:  Nov.  therefore,  be  It 

of  the  State  of  Montana  (the  house  of 
That  we  do  hereby  petition  the  Con- 
bf  America  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign-manufactured  United  States 
flags  and  other  national  iisignla;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  <  f  this  memorial  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  State  of  Mon  ana  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congresi  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
that  they  and  each  of  tliem  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable 
means  withm  their  power   o  bring  about  such  legislation. 


Sugar  Pi  oduction  in  Florida 
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OF 

tPAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondt  y.  January  30. 1939 
Mr.  CANNON  of  Plcrida.     Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to 


the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
ugar  production  in  Florida: 
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BxuxcLAOE,  Fu^  January  22, 1939. 
Hon.  Patbctc  CAiofow, 

WoMhington..  D.  C: 
Low  temperatures  in  this  region  have  again  ruined  our  regetable 
crops.  Sugarcane  planting  has  not  been  affected.  If  we  had  had 
one -half  of  our  land  in  sugarcane,  we  would  be  In  much  better 
financial  sh^^e  today.  Please  change  laws  so  that  the  small  farmer 
can  put  at  least  one-half  of  our  land  in  sugarcane  and  be  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  American  citisens  sopplying  the 
needs  of  feUow  Americans. 

J.  H.  Chamblee.  Geo.  E.  Tedder,  J.  Floyd  McParlLn.  Rulje  Vann, 
I.  Raymond  Shcnsky^  C.  M.  Larrlclt,  Ralph  Stallion,  C.  A. 
Revel,  J.  8.  Scoggln,  H.  Boree,  A.  P.  Walters,  T.  A.  Lee, 
John  W.  Harris.  C.  W.  Crosby,  H.  N.  Armstrong.  W.  H. 
Webb,  R.  Y.  Creech,  D.  C.  DeHaven.  S.  B.  Gurkin.  E.  K. 
Watson,  D.  J.  Pattee,  A.  O.  Walker,  L  Corbett.  H.  B. 
Walker,  W.  I.  Bowen.  8.  E.  Campbell,  I.  C.  Campbell.  O.  8. 
Jackson.  H.  C.  Willlts,  W.  R.  Hooker,  Ralph  E.  Freeman, 
Floyd  E.  Chapman,  J.  W.  Moaely,  H.  R.  Layfleld,  Prank 
llorris.  Jay  Morris,  L.  D.  Bessant,  Bawls  Bros..  H.  O. 
Weeks,  Ross  Winnie,  W.  C.  Lord,  I.  L.  Price,  Jr.,  W.  E. 
McDonnell.  Raoul  and  Haney.  Sam  Fleming,  O.  W.  Mc- 
Whorter,  William  J.  Buck.  O.  M.  Moore.  Ruth  8.  Wedge- 
worth,  N.  T.  Taylor,  B.  Y.  Free,  E.  W.  Ely,  G.  W.  Cowan. 
C.  Green,  V.  A.  Boots,  R.  K.  Harris,  Luther  Jones,  L. 
Welman,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  L.  Betzner,  A.  A.  Kirchnum, 
Prank  Kruse,  Albert  Knize.  E.  T.  Morris.  Bart  Bass.  B.  B. 
Boland.  Bruce  Morris.  Hugh  J.  Brattley,  L.  T.  Burkett. 
H.  C.  Warthen.  Abe  Ehinn.  Paul  Tomis.  H.  B.  Beck.  B.  C. 
Parker,  W.  P.  Hill,  M.  E.  Irby,  Q.  J.  Barstow,  Lloyd  Brown, 
H.  C.  TlUery,  Clarence  Evans,  T.  8.  Tabblt,  George  Wil- 
liams, Geo.  P.  Falnall.  J;  I.  Preedlund,  A.  J.  Sullivan. 
Arthur  Wells.  A.  E.  Klrchman,  C.  M.  Green,  G.  J.  Bender, 
B.  L.  Hayman,  J.  O.  Darden,  W.  B.  Weeks,  G.  H.  Rawls, 
H.  R.  Collins,  B.  Jenkins,  W.  M.  Pierce,  Fritz  Stein,  Joe 
Cherry,  Max  Morris,  J.  N.  Morris,  John  Harris,  Merl 
Thompson,  D.  Alexander,  Prank  L.  Franz. 

Pabokxx,  Pla.,  January  22.  19S9. 
Congressman  Patrick  Caknon, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Low  temijeratures  in  this  region  have  again  ruined  otir  vegetable 
crops.  Sugarcane  planting  has  not  been  affected.  If  we  had  had 
one-half  of  our  land  in  sugarcane,  we  would  t>e  in  much  better 
financial  shape  today.  Please  change  laws  so  that  the  small  farmer 
can  put  at  least  one-half  of  his  land  In  sugarcane  and  be  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  American  citizens  supplying  the 
needs  of  fellow  Americans. 

H.  Gold,  A.  Dobrow.  R.  M.  Young,  L.  Gold.  A.  Padgett.  R.  A. 
Ball.  J.  £.  Rogers,  W.  A.  Himiphrles,  Thomas  L.  Elliott, 
E.  O.  Murphy,  J.  B.  Elliott,  J.  C.  Berry,  H.  Woods.  B. 
Elliott,  P.  R.  Hendricks,  W.  A.  Clifton.  J.  L.  Crosby.  J.R. 
Rice,  W.  G.  Smith,  L.  W.  Armstrong,  Geo.  McLarty, 
H.  L.  Spear,  P.  J.  Anderson,  Carmen  Salvatore,  T.  M. 
Dechman,  C.  A.  Bailey,  J.  A.  Dulaney,  L,  L.  Stucky, 
K.  a.  Kllpatrtck,  Jr..  J.  W.  Barrett. 

Pahokex.  flA.,  January  24,  1939. 
Hon.  Pat.  Cawwon. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Lake  Okeechobee,  Everglade  section.  Is  again  suffering  90  percent 
loss  through  severe  cold  we  had  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  which 
makes  it  very  hard  on  our  farmers  as  fall  crop  brought  no  price; 
winter  crop  killed  by  frost.  Won't  you  be  good  enough  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  the  United  Sugar  Corporation  to  In- 
crease their  quota  that  would  make  possible  for  small  farmers  to 
divide  their  farming  between  sugarcane  and  vegetables  that  would 
give  them  chance  to  make  a  decent  living,  as  sugarcane  was  not 
hurt  at  all  during  this  severe  cold?  Kindly  acknowledge  this  wire 
In  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  myself.    With  kindest  regards. 

H.  Gold,  Prfnce  Theater 


Statement  on  Commttnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30. 1939 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  communism  has  already  be- 
come a  serious  problem  in  America.  The  Communist  strategy 
Is  to  "bore  from  within."  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been 
any  noticeable  Communist  activities  in  the  great  State  of 
Oklahoma.  As  a  citizen  of  Oklahoma,  believing  strongly  In 
the  American  system  of  government,  I  am  determined  to  do 
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what  I  can  to  prercnt  eommunisn  from  pining  a  foothold 
in  my  State. 

Recently  the  Workers'  Alliance  of  America  has  begun 
organizing  eSorta  in  the  State.  They  now  have  organized 
one  or  two  units  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which 
I  represent. 

The  citizens  of  Oklahoma  believe  in  Americanism  and.  I 
am  certain,  do  not  wish  to  aid  or  tolerate  the  development 
of  any  "ism"  contrary  to  Americanism.  The  organizers  of 
the  Workers'  Alliance  have  come  to  Oklahoma  in  the  form 
of  an  opportunist  movement,  taking  advantage  of  citizens  in 
the  district  desperate  In  the  conditions  of  unemployment. 
They  justify  the  collection  of  their  dues  with  false  claims  of 
their  ability  to  influence  legislation  in  the  National  Congress 
and  to  Influence  the  employment  of  peopde  on  W.  P.  A.  and 
80  forth. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  organize  the  Workers'  Alliance 
in  Oklahoma  was  at  Claremore,  where  an  organizer  sent  from 
some  eastern  State  came  to  Claremore  with  Robert  Wood,  the 
head  of  the  Commimlst  Party  in  Oklahoma,  and  they  together 
attempted  to  set  up  a  unit  of  this  Communist  organizatiorL 
This,  of  course,  was  a  failure,  because  the  presence  of  Robert 
Wood  made  the  identity  of  the  organization  as  a  Communist 
group  too  evident.  These  organizers  then  went  to  Seminole 
County,  which  is  my  home,  and  have  started  organizations 
there. 

I  doubt  If  there  are  any  Communists  In  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  those  who  have  Joined  the  Workers* 
Alliance  have  tieen  misled  by  the  false  claims  of  this  organiza- 
tion and,  I  am  sure,  do  not  know  of  the  Communist  back- 
ground of  the  organiaition,  and  I  feel  that  when  those 
members  Icam  of  the  ulterior  motives  of  the  program  which 
they  have  been  led  to  support  that  they  will  be  the  first  to 
help  put  an  end  to  these  Communist  activities  in  our  State. 
We  have  a  pioneer  type  of  citizenship  In  Oklahoma,  who  are 
stalwart  in  their  philosophy  of  democracy  and  who  will  not 
participate  in  subversive  movements  when  the  identity  of 
such  movements  are  made  known  to  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  following  letter 
to  the  State  director  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
in  Oklahoma  and  have  written  similar  letters  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
directors  in  my  part  of  the  State  and  to  the  National  Director 

oftheW.  P.  A.:  ^i 

JAMUAKT  27,  1038. 
Mr.  Ron  Stephens, 

Administrator.  Works  Progress  Administration, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Dkab  Mr.  Stephens:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
W.  P.  A.  workers  are  being  led  into  Joining  the  Workers'  Alliance, 
a  communistic  organization.  I  feel  vrry  strongly  that  no  one 
should  tie  contlnuf'd  in  a  supervisory  capacity  who  is  a  member  of 
this  organization,  since  it  is  fundamentally  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
gram of  destruction  of  the  American  system  of  government. 

The  Workers'  Alliance  is  a  communistic  organization,  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  no  supervisor  of  W.  P.  A.  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Workers'  Alliance  be  employed  anywhere  m  the  Potirtli 
Congressioxud  District  of  Oklahoma. 

If  there  is  any  nonrelief  employee  In  the  Fourth  District  who  is 
a  memljer  of  the  Workers'  Alliaivce,  1  respectfuUy  request  his 
removal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

{Ltui  H.  Bobsn. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  In  this  letter  I  have  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  relief  client,  but  have  made  the  request  that  no 
people  be  carried  on  the  nonrelief  pay  roll  who  are  partici- 
pating in  organizing  the  Communist  movement.  The  action 
I  have  taken  in  writing  this  letter  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  which  I  presented  to  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  for  W.  P.  A.,  and  which  this  House  adopted. 
restricting  expenditure  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  to  American  ciU- 
zens,  thus  cutting  off  all  W.  P.  A.  rolls  the  Communists  and 
Nazis,  who  are  organizing  for  the  destniction  of  the  American 
Government  while  on  the  Federal  pay  rolL 

I  believe  these  foreigners  ought  to  be  cut  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
throughout  the  Nation  and  In  Oklahoma  we  do  not  want  any 
foreigners  coming  into  our  State  in  an  attempt  to  dictate  our 
policies  and  develop  organized  support  for  their  Communist 
movements. 
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I  have  also  written  to  every  member  of  the  Workers  Alli- 
ance In  the  Fourth  District,  who  has  written  to  me  on  their 
stationery  and  as  a  member  of  that  organization,  a  letter  in 
the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  an  example  of  such  letter 
I  also  place  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  written  to  me  as  an  official  of  the  Workers 
Alliance  and  I  deeply  regret  to  see  good  people  In  Oklahoma  being 
led  by  propaganda  into  Joining  this  communistic  organization. 
I  realize  that  a  great  many  good  citizens  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  are  led  to  Join  such  organizations  as  the 
Workers  Alliance  without  fxilly  realizing  the  ulterior  motives  of  the 
organizers  and  their  connection  with  the  Communist  Party. 

The  founders  and  organizers  of  the  Workers  Alliance  are  Com- 
munists. Their  purpose  In  extending  the  organization  Is  to  expand 
the  reach  of  communism. 

I  am  not  a  Conxmunlst.  I  believe  In  the  American  63rstem  of 
government.  While  I  do  not  condemn  the  honest  American  who 
Is  misguided  Into  Joining  the  Workers  Alliance,  I  do  condemn  the 
Workers  Alliance.  I  am  against  every  Communist  organization.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  good  citizens  In  the  Fourth  District  of 
Oklahoma  wlU  not  be  led  Into  promoting  the  Communist  Party  and 
that  the  Workers  Alliance  will  soon  cease  to  exist  in  the  great 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Under  separate  cover  I  have  sent  you  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  showing  the  record  of  the  vote  you  referred  to,  but  I  send 
this  to  you  as  an  indlvid\ial  and  not  as  an  official  of  the  Workers 
Alliance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LlXX  E.   BOREN. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  page  48  of  the  book  called 
"The  People's  Front,"  which  was  written  by  Earl  Browder, 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national of  Moscow: 

It  was  the  Communists  who  raised  the  slogan  of  national  uni- 
fication, fought  for  It  consistently,  and  finally  brought  about  the 
merger  of  all  into  the  Workers  Alliance.     •     •     • 

The  Workers'  Alliance  Is  not  a  legitimate  labor  organiza- 
tion and  has  been  refused  aflBllation  by  both  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  C.  I.  O.  It  was  organized  by 
Herbert  Benjamin,  a  leader  in  the  Communist  Party,  and 
David  Lasser,  president  of  the  so-called  United  Front. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30, 1939 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Montana: 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  pro- 
testing   the    reduction    of    the    $875,000,000    asked    by    President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  Works  Progress  Administration  pur- 
poses to  1725.000,000 
To  the  honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States   in  Congress   assembled: 
Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  has 
cut  the  appropriation  for  Works  Progress  Administration  purposes 
to  $725,000,000  from  $875,000,000.  the  amount  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas  such  a  reduction  would  cause  great  distress  and  serio\is 
conditions  m  Montana  due  to  increased  vinemployment  in  private 
Industry:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  the  Ticenty-sixth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  {the  senate  and  /louse  coTicurring) .  Does  hereby  protest 
the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  for  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion purix>se8  and  respectfully  petition  and  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  to  the  sum  of  $875,000,000  the  ap- 
propriation for  said  Works  Progress  Administration  purposes  as 
requested  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memcn-ial  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  Honorable  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
B.  K.  Wheeler  and  the  Honorable  James  E.  Mttrrat,  United  States 
Senators,  and  to  the  Honorable  J.\mes  F.  O'Connok  and  tiie  Hon- 
orable J.  THOMtBLsoN,  United  States  BepresentaUve  of  the  State 
of  Montana. 


Transfer  of  Area  Headquarters  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  at  Stoartanburg,  S.  C. 

EXTENSIO]^  OF  REMARKS 

or  .■ 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOU  FH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( >F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, ,  anuary  30, 1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  which  has  Im- 
pressed me  most  during  mj  first  days  in  the  Congress  is  the 
vastness  of  this  Federal  Government  of  ours.  Prom  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  on  the  floor  I  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  many  and  d:  vers  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Congress  lias  established  and  that  the  Con- 
gress sustains  by  the  perioc  ic  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  moneys  to  meet  their  cost  of  operation. 

I  repeat  that  this  multipl  city  of  governmental  agencies  has 
astounded  me.  While  I  d(i  recognize  the  need  for  many  of 
such  agencies,  and  do  not  }  fish  to  depreciate  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  they  serve  a  definite  and  worthy  purpose.  I 
feel  it  appropriate  and  fitting  to  propound  the  question:  Are 
the  policies  of  these  agencies  getting  beyond  the  control  of 
Congress?  This  question  sjuggests  itself  to  me  in  view  of  an 
amazing  spectacle  recently  called  to  my  attention. 

About  10  days  ag^  theile  appeared  in  a  North  Carolina 
newspaper  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  area  head- 
quarters for  the  Soil  Conseavation  Service  located  in  Spartan- 
burg. S.  C.  a  city  in  my  own  congressional  district,  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Departraenjt  of  Agriculture  to  be  transferred 
to  Atlanta.  Ga.,  which  is  ah  3ut  200  miles  west  of  Spartanburg. 
If  an  adequate  explanation  for  this  move  had  been  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  if  justification  for  their 
action  were  rpparent,  I  would  be  out  of  order  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  staggering  blow  administered 
this  city  of  my  congressic nal  district;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  move  smacks  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  procedure  I  hav ;  ever  witnessed. 

Let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  what  has  happened.  Spartan- 
burg is  a  city  of  some  30.0  )0  inhabitants,  geographically  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  tie  great  Piedmont  area.  And  by 
virtue  of  its  geographical  situation  and  ability  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  soil- ;onservation  program  it  was  origi- 
nally designated  as  the  first  area  headquarters  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  th  j  United  States.  For  several  years 
now  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  directed  its  operations 
for  the  southeastern  secti(  n  from  Spartanburg. 

But  without  the  filing  o:  a  formal  report,  mind  you;  with- 
out the  presentation  of  any  facts  or  statistical  data — with 
nothing  more,  if  you  will  than  the  tardy  submission  of  a 
reluctantly  rendered  explanation  carefully  and  cautiously 
woven  into  a  mass  of  vagu<  and  indefinite  generalities — it  was 
ordered  by  oflHclals  in  th(  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
250  members  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Spartan- 
burg be  transferred  to  Atianta,  Ga.  And  for  what  purpose 
were  they  to  be  transferred?  We  are  told  that  these  250  em- 
ployees were  being  transferred  to  Atlanta  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  closer  contact  with  approximately  50  members  of 
certain  other  agencies  o|  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
located  in  Atlanta. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  th: 
zation  of  over  250  member 
100  members  is  nothing 
of  allowing  the  "tall  to  w 
this  "tail  wag  the  dog" 
not.    It  remains  for  the 
nitely  point  out  where  A 
stance  than  Spartanburg 
Cities  should  be  determini 
study  of  the  geographical 


the  act  of  transferring  an  organi- 

to  organizations  totaling  less  than 

lore.  pure  and  simple,  than  a  case 

the  dog."    Should  the  wisdom  of 

ilinement  be  conceded?    I  think 

ipartment  of  Agriculture  to  defl- 

,nta  is  more  suitable  in  this  in- 

The  relative  suitability  of  the  two 

!d  on  the  basis  of  a  comparative 


ituation,  housing  facilities,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  other  considerations  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  several  f  irm  programs  involved  in  this  re- 
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grouping.  But,  I  repeat,  this  move  has  been  ordered  and  still 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  offered  no  factual  or  sta- 
tistical findings  in  the  matter.  They  have  simply  arbitrarily 
stated  to  the  Spantanburg  office,  "Get  going."  Pardon  my 
phraseology,  but  the  treatment  accorded  Spartanburg 
amounts  to  just  that. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  personnel  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  the  city 
of  Spcui.anburg  constructed  a  number  of  new  homes  and 
apartment  houses,  expanded  business  operations,  and  other- 
wise enlarged  its  facilities  for  supplying  necessary  goods  and 
services.  Here  was  the  case  of  a  small  community  striving 
to  its  utmost  to  offer  ever  possible  cooperation  with  Federal 
Government  in  the  establishment  of  headquarters  for  one  of 
its  agencies. 

Try  to  visualize  now  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  flue 
city  which  made  investments  with  the  understanding  that  It 
was  to  be  area  headquarters  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Who  is  going  to  occupy  those  vacant  homes,  what 
patrons  are  going  to  fill  those  vacant  shops,  what  returns  are 
going  to  protect  the  investments  of  those  civic-minded  busi- 
nessmen who  built  homes  to  care  for  the  porsonnel  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service?  What  will  there  be  to  avert  a 
financial  calamity  in  this  mistreated  city? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  how  far-reaching  the  action  of  a  few 
officials  in  the  agencies  of  our  Federal  Government  can  be. 
A  small  group  of  administrative  officials  can  hand  down  a 
death  sentence  and  then  turn  deaf  ears  to  our  pleas. 

Is  there  anything  democratic  in  this  sort  of  procedure? 
Certainly  not  My  analysis  is  accurate;  this  move  has  not 
yet  been  justified  or  supported  by  facts.  Should  we  witness 
such  moves  without  raising  a  word  of  protest?  Certainly 
not.  My  reoKnmendation  is  timely  and  pertinent;  we  should 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  these  matters  and  expose  every 
example  of  undemocratic  procedure.  That  is  what  I  have 
done  here  today,  called  your  attention  to  a  glaring  example 
of  a  piece  of  arbitrary  and  high-handed  proosdure.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  this  House,  for  your 
kind  indulgence. 

The  Task  Ahead  in  National  Flood  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.   WILLIAM   M.   WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30. 1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHimNGTON,  OP  MISSIS- 
SIPPI BEFORE  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  CONSERVATION  AND 
FLOOD    CONTROL    CONGRESS,    HUNTINGTON.    W.    VA. 


Mr.  WHi'lTlNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Friday,  January  27,  1939,  at  the  meeting 
Of  the  Ohio  Valley  Conservation  and  Flood  Control  Congress, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.: 

Pour  succesBlve  floods  In  as  nuiny  years  crystalteed  public  senti- 
ment for  national  flood  control.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28, 
1938.  commonly  called  the  Whittlngton  Act,  Is  the  most  far-reaching 
and  meet  comprehensiTe  Oood-control  legislation  ever  passed  by 
this  or  any  other  country. 

MATTOITAL     rLOOO    CONTWDL 

The  act  of  Jime  22.  1936.  known  as  the  Copeland  Act.  was  a 
step  In  the  right  direction;  It  was  an  excellent  beginning,  but  It 
did  not  meet  the  general  demand.  It  did  establish  a  policy. 
Flood-control  works.  Including  levees  and  river  walls  for  down- 
stream protection  and  reservoirs  for  upstream  control  were  placed 
under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Water 
retardation,  soil  conservation,  and  reforestation  w^re  placed  tinder 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Downstream  works  were  supple- 
mented by  upstream  impnrovements.  

The  act  of  August  28.  1937.  prtmarUy  provided  for  emergency 
projects  In  the  lower  Ohio  Valley,  following  the  flood   o<   that 


year.    The  act  of  1038  reamrms  the  national  policy  declared  tn 

the  art  of  1936.  No  new  agencies  have  been  estaUlahed.  but 
existing  agencies,  familiar  with  the  problems  involved,  that  have 
devoted  years  to  studies  and  Investigations,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  works,  are  utUl»d  In  the  policy  declared  In  the  act 
of  1938,  as  they  were  m  the  act  of  1936. 

There  is  a  definite  plan  for  each  of  the  great  drainage  baste* 
of  the  country.  The  projects  authorized  will  fit  into  that  plan. 
The  act  contains  only  authorizations  to  initiate  the  plans  by  the 
construction  of  the  works  named.  Funds  cannot  be  diverted  from 
one  drainage  basin  to  another;  they  must  be  spent  where  they 
are  authorized  or  they  cannot  be  spent  at  all. 

Authorizations  are  made  for  local  protective  improvements, 
eepeclally  along  the  Ohio  River  and  for  reeervolrs  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  country.  It  la 
contemplated  that  priority  projects  will  have  flr«t  consideration. 
The  Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
cooperated;  their  work  has  been  coordinated;  there  has  been  no 
conflict. 

Under  the  act  of  1936  some  44  reservoirs  were  authorlaed.  About 
six  are  under  construction.  It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
unless  the  Federal  Government  assvmied  the  costs  of  construction  <d 
reservoirs,  reservoirs  along  headwaters  would  not  be  constructed- 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1938  the  local  interests  provide  righU- 
of-way  for  levees  and  river  walls,  but  the  Federal  Government  pnya 
the  entire  costs  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control.  Only  the  reservoirs. 
In  the  order  of  their  priority,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
will  be  constructed. 

mui  or  RxsKKVona 
There  has  been  crtlclsm  of  the  provision  In  the  act  of  1938  for  the 
costs  of  reservoirs  at  national  expense  and  for  the  title  to  reservolra 
tn  the  ^deral  Government.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  Invade  the  BUtes  In  order  to  provide  for  flood- 
control  work*.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  power  of  oondemnatloa 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  reservoirs 
be  repealed. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  contention  Is  unsound 
and  without  merit.  Under  the  giilse  of  so-called  BUtes"  rights,  the 
flood-control  program  In  New  England  is  being  delayed. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  novel  about  the  power  off  eminent  domain 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Eminent  domain  and  consent  are 
Incompatible.  The  power  to  exercise  eminent  domain  conditioned 
upon  consent  of  the  local  interests  wotild  be  without  effect.  Con- 
demnation implies  that  consent  is  unneccsBary.  All  governments, 
as  a  part  of  their  inherent  sovereignty,  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  The  Unlt(Kl  States,  the  States,  the  counties,  the  munici- 
palities, and  other  legal  subdivtsloD*  have  the  power  at  eminent 
domain. 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  under  Federal  statutes,  lands 
and  properties  in  the  several  States  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  consent  of  the  States.  Tben  Is  thus  provi- 
sion for  purchase  and  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  property  purchased,  but  for  more  than  60 
years  there  have  been  statutes  that  have  authorized  condemnation 
of  property  for  public  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  State*. 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  obtain  title  by  negotiation  and  by  purchase,  but  the 
Inherent  power  of  condemnation  is  in  the  Government;  ft  Is  neces- 
sary; there  may  be  interests  that  are  selfish — that  demand  more 
than  Just  compensation  for  property  required  for  public  purposes. 
The  United  States  has  had  the  power  to  condenm  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  for  60  years;  It  has  had  the  power  to  condemn 
for  flood-control  lmprov(?mcnts  since  1917.  The  consent  of  the 
States  or  local  Inlerests  If;  not  necessary. 

Generally,  federal  agencies  for  Federal  purposes  have  been  given 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  without  the  coneent  of  the  States. 
Some  35  reservoirs  are  being  constructed,  and  about  80  have  already 
been  constructed,  for  reclamation  In  the  West  tinder  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  conferr<!d  upon  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Reclamation  Act.  The  dams  and  reservoirs  to  the  Tenneawe  Valley, 
the  Boulder  Dam.  the  Parker  Dam,  the  Bonneville  Dam.  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  the  Fort  Peck  Dam.  and  the  navigation  dams  along  the 
Ohio  have  all  been  constructed  uruler  the  power  of  condemnation 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  in  which  the  properties  are 
located.  The  power  has  been  conferred;  the  policy  has  been  to 
negotiate  It  Is  not  the  policy  now  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
go  into  any  State  and  build  reservoirs  unless  the  States  desire 
the  Improvements  for  reservoirs;  however,  the  power  is  Imperative 
If  the  reservoir  policy  U  to  obUln  In  the  United  States.  Human 
nature  Is  verv  much  the  same.  States  will  not  willingly  consent 
to  the  construcUon  of  reeervolrs  for  the  beneflt*  of  States  farther 
down  the  river;  neither  will  counties  agree  to  the  buUding  o( 
reservoir*  if  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  counties  below.  Protective 
works  in  one  State  for  the  lieneflt  of  other  States  would  be  ham- 
pered, if  not  destroyed.  If  there  were  no  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  power  of  coDdenmation  U  essen- 
tial to  the  national  policy  of  flood  control.  j 


It  Is  often  loosely  ww-rttfl  that  bilUcms  of  doners  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  conetructlon  of  levees 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  heretofore  It  has  been  proclaimed 
from  the  housetops  that  the  levees  have  failed.  The  fact  Is  that  In 
aU  of  the  160  years  of  Its  history  the  Federal  Government  has 
expended  for  flood -control  works  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
InOudlng  the  expenditures  under  the  act  of  IW8,  approximately 
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•300.000.000.    In  addition  it  has  expended  substantially  $100,000,000 
to  improve  navigation. 

During  the  same  period  the  Federal  Government  has  expended  for 
navigation  along  the  Ohio,  the  Allegheny,  and  the  Monongahela 
Rivers  substantially  $240,000,000.  while  expendltvires  for  navigation 
along  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  the  Muskingum,  the  Kentucky, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  approximate  $80,000,000. 
Along  the  Illinois,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  the 
Federal  Government  ha.s  expended,  including  obligations  Incurred, 
approximately  $200,000,000  to  promote  navigation.  Personally,  I 
favored  all  of  these  great  Internal  Improvements.  The  policy  of  our 
Government  should  be  to  give  consideration  to  all  sections  of  our 
country.  Rivers  and  harbors  along  the  Lakes,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
oceans  have  been  wisely  improved.  Federal  expendltxires  should  be 
generally  distributed. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  have  been  improved  for  naviga- 
tion since  1824,  but  prior  to  1917  flood  control  along  the  lower 
Ml£sl2slppl  River  was  Incidental  to  navigation,  and  prior  to  1937  the 
Federal  Government  had  constructed  substantially  no  flood -control 
works  along  the  Ohio  River. 

NATIONAL  PSOBLEM 

In  1917  and  again  In  1923  Congress  authorized  appropriations  for 
flood  control  as  well  as  navigation  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
but  the  flood  of  1927,  the  greatest  In  modem  times  until  then,  re- 
Bvilted  In  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928,  which  de- 
clared that  flood  control  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  was  a 
national  problem. 

The  1935  floods  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania; 
the  1936  floods  In  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  and  the  1937  floods  in  the 
lower  Ohio  Valley,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  valley;  the 
1937  flood  In  the  lower  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth 
Of  the  Arkansas,  the  highest  of  record,  and  the  Los  Angeles  floods 
of  1938  focused  public  attention  upon  flood  control  along  the 
major  rivers  of  the  United  States  as  a  national  problem. 

Diyi'iCULTT 

The  act  of  1938  was  not  passed  without  difficulty;  in  fact.  It  was 
passed  over  almost  Insurmountable  obstacles.  Powerful  and  In- 
fluential statesmen  with  their  widespread  organizations  opposed 
^ — the  act  but  the  friends  of  flood  control  insisted  that  a  sound  policy 
be  adopted  and  they  demanded  that  all  investigations,  planning, 
and  works  be  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army;  they  maintained  that  there  had  been  enough  plan- 
^nlng;  they  asserted  that  there  had  been  enough  study,  that  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived. 

The  bill  flnally  passed  the  House  with  but  four  votes  against  it. 
It  was  the  day  that  many  of  us  had  long  sought  and  movrned  be- 
cause we  had  found  it  not.  It  represented  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  and  plans  of  years.  The  bill  was  orlgflnally  and  almost 
unanimously  passed  by  the  House  substantially  as  it  was  drafted 
and  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 
More  universal  support  was  accorded  to  the  bill  than  ever  accorded 
any  previous  flood-control  bill. 

The  opposition  In  the  Senate  was  determined;  a  filibuster  was 
threatened.  The  friends  of  flood  control  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  as  flnally  passed  In  the  Senate  contained 
substantially  the  same  authorizations  as  were  In  the  bill  when 
It  passed  the  House. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1938  reaffirms  the  sound  policy  first 
proclaimed  In  the  act  of  1936,  and  emphasized  In  the  emergency 
act  of  1937.  The  plans  will  be  made  and  the  work  will  be  done 
by  the  most  capable  flood-control  engineers  In  the  world — the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 

COOPERATION 

The  act  of  1938,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  1938  and  1937.  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  flood  control  In  the  prin- 
cipal drainage  basins  of  the  United  States.  As  Is  the  case  with 
practically  all  legislation,  compromises  were  made,  but  they  were 
no  compromises  of  principle.  Those  who  demanded  protection  in 
their  areas  accorded  comparable  protection  to  those  in  other  areas. 
We  recognized  that  flood  control  hereafter  m\ist  be  national.  All 
jtnaln  drainage  basins  are  entitled  to  protection.  Without  coopera- 
tion of  the  advocates  of  flood  control  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  well 
as  In  the  other  prtaclpal  valleys  of  the  United  States,  the  act  of 
1938  would  have  been  impossible. 

FLOODS 

Floods  are  not  new.  They  are  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of 
natural  forces.  There  is  Just  as  much  rain,  there  Is  Just  as  much 
stream  flow,  and  there  au%  Just  as  many  floods  today  as  there  were 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Man  has  been  harassed  by  floods  in  all  ages.  The  story  of  the 
flood  that  overwhelmed  the  entire  world  Is  one  of  the  oldest  stories 
1b  the  records  of  man.  The  most  widely  known  story  of  hungry 
waters  In  all  literature  is  Noah's  flood.  The  flood  legend  goes  back 
Into  the  Indian  lore  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  earliest  story 
Cf  floods,  according  to  the  historian  Bancroft,  Is  told  by  the  Papago 
fcdlans  of  Arizona.  Montezuma  was  the  hero  of  the  legend.  Many 
of  the  Indian  legends  parallel  the  story  of  Noah's  ark. 

There  are  records  of  historic  floods  in  Ehirope  and  Asia  In  modem 
times.  Holland  in  Europe  and  China  In  Asia  have  suffered  de- 
vastating floods. 

There  were  floods  along  the  Ohio  River  when  Columbus  discovered 
America,  when  Yorktown  fell,  and  there  were  great  floods  in  1936 
and  1937. 

There  were  great  floods  along  the  Mississippi  River  when  De  Soto 
^ras  buried  in  its  bosom  in  1543.  There  have  been  great  floods  along 
all  principal  rivers  of  the  country. 


The  flrst  civilized  man  to 
at  its  worst.     There  was  no 
to  be  devastated  or  cities  to 
thrilled  at  the  beauty  of  the 

Floods  are   not   new,   but 
years.     The  public  now  know 
havoc  wrought  by  recent  floods 
tion  has  appealed  to  Congresi 


observe  the  Mississippi  River  saw  it 

civilization  then;  there  were  no  farms 

destroyed.    Hernando  De  Soto  was 

Father  of  Waters,  but  he  was  unafraid. 

losses   multiply   with   succeeding 

the  loss  of  life  and  the  staggering 

The  story  of  death  and  destruc- 

as  it  has  appealed  to  the  country. 


tic 


recei  t 


StJ  tes 


Dtist  storms  are  not  of 
soil  cf  the  Eastern  Central 
in  depth  is  simply  the 
pjast. 

But  civilizations  have  perished 
said  that  the  Sahara  Desert 
cultivated,  but  the  misuse  ai^d 
broad  expanse  into  a  desert  of 


Soil  erosion  has  been  going 


DV|T   STOHMS 

origin.    Geologists  tell  us  that  the 

from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 

accvi4iulatlon  of  the  dust  storms  of  the 


.„  because  lands  were  abx;sed.    It  is 
in  the  long  ago  was  inhabited  and 
abuse  of  its  lands  converted  that 
sand. 


SOIL    EROSION 


on  for  ages.     The  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  was  formed  by  the  ercSlon  of  the  soli.    The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  prehistoric  times  extended   o  the  city  of  Cairo,  111.,  at  the  mouth 
As  the  rej  ult  of  erosions,  the  lower  Mississippi 
nouths  of   the   Mississippi  River   are 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  a 


of  the  Ohio  River. 
Valley  was  formed,  and   the 
still  being  extended  out  into 
mile  In  every  21  years. 

However,  our  lands  are  bel^g  needlessly  eroded,  and  our  foresta 

The  clearing  of  forests,  digging  of 
ditches,  as  well  as  the  plowlnt  of  grasses  and  the  cutting  of  trees, 
have  contributed  to  Increase  1  flood  heights.  In  the  early  days 
damages  from  floods  were  nat  so  large  as  they  are  now.  The 
ravages  have  increased  because  of  the  development  along  the 
rivers.  The  damages  during  t^e  past  100  years  will  fade  Into  Insig- 
nificance when  compared  witi  the  damages  that  will  occur  In  the 
next  100  years  in  our  valleys. j  with  their  increased  population  and 
Industrial  development,  unlesi  they  are  protected. 

Tbe  Ohio  Basin,  from  the  <  arllest  days  of  the  Republic,  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  empire;  its  forests,  its  fertile  fields,  and  its  un- 
limited mineral  resources  aflsrd  opportunities  for  great  develop- 
ment. The  Industries  along  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  tributaries 
surpass  those  of  any  other  sictlon  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
This  development  must  not  be  retarded.  Protection  should  and 
must  be  given  to  the  valley. 

The  money  spent  for  prote  :tlon  against  the  ravages  of  floods  is 
relatively  small.  Larger  fund  3  have  been  spent  for  highways  and 
railways.  None  of  these  Im]  »rovements  has  restUted  In  as  large 
revenue  to  the  people  of  th ;  United  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  has  accrued  by  reason  of  flood-control  works. 

NO    S9«GLE    ANSWER 

There  Is  no  single  answer 
erosion   should   t)e   prevented 
tlced;  waters  should  be  store< 
should  be  grown:  cities  should 
be  generated.    AU  possible 
Levees    and    flood    walls    are 
projects    Involve    levees. 
Such  a  project  obtains  in 
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the  problem  of  flood  control.     Soil 

soil   conservation   should    be   prac- 

;  forests  should  be  preserved;  grasses 

be  planned,  and  electric  power  should 

solutions  must  be  explored  and  utilized. 

essential;    reservoirs    are    imperative; 

improvements,    and    reservoirs. 

Miami  conservancy  district  in  Ohio. 


channel 
th(! 


VlSIOirART   SCHEMES 

Many  visionary  schemes  for  flood  control  have  been  proposed. 
They  all  have  one  thing  in  common — they  show  that  the  authors 
utterly  fall  to  comprehend  the  real  problem  of  flood  control.  They 
have,  for  Instance,  no  conce]  )tlon  of  the  problem  along  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  1  >37  at  the  crest  of  the  great  flood  at 
Cairo.  1.900,000  cubic  feet  jer  second  went  by  along  the  Ohio. 
During  the  50  days  the  rivi>r  was  above  flood  stage  there  were 
80,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  in  excess  of  the  below  flow  flood 
of  the  river.  This  amount  staggers  the  Imagination.  If  poured 
into  an  Inland  depression  Mith  an  average  depth  of  20  feet,  It 
would  make  a  pool  two-thl  ds  the  area  of  Lake  Erie.  Boulder 
Dam  would  have  been  filled  t  iree  times  over,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  excess  that  would  h  ive  covered  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  area  of  70  square  mi  es,  156  feet  deep. 

PLOOD-CONTROL   IMPROVEMEI«rS    MOST   SATISFACTORT   PUBLIC   WORKS 

The  leeves  in  the  lower  ]  lisslsslppl  Valley  contain  more  than 
600.000.000  cubic  yards  of  ea-th;  they  are  the  greatest  marks  ever 
made  on  the  face  of  the  eart  i  by  man;  they  are  longer  and  higher 
than  the  Great  Wall  of  Chl^a;  they  contain  twice  the  yardage  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  publl^  Improvements.  I  favor  public  works 
that  are  beneficial.  We  an  still  battling  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  I  believe  tl  at  one  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  the 
problem  is  to  provide  for  scund  and  permanent  public  works.  I 
know  of  no  more  satisfacto  y  works  than  flood-control  improve- 
ments. The  public  knows  t!  le  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property 
wrought  by  recent  floods,  aid  the  country  is  sold  on  flood  pro- 
tection. 

FLOOD-CONTROL  ACTS  PASSED  U^DER  THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF  FRANKLIN 

ROOSEVELT 


The  first  national  flood -co* trol 
Istration   of   President   Fran  tlln 
been  more  sympathetic  with 
land  management.     It  woulc 
flood  control  during  the  prei  ent 
any  program  that  would  hinder 
control  works. 


act  was  passed  under  the  admln- 
D.  Roosevelt.  No  President  has 
better  land  uses  and  with  improved 
be  most  unfortxinate  if  the  gains  of 
administration  were  sacrificed  by 
and  delay,  if  not  prevent,  flood- 
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THX  OORPB   or   EMCINCCRS 

The  Cbrps  of  Engineers  have  been  utilized  by  the  President  in 
relief  and  emergency  projects.  Their  reports  and  their  recom- 
mendations have  been  followed  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  reports  sub- 
mitted by  them.  The  difficulty  with  too  much  planmng  Is  that 
much  of  it  is  theory.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  however,  are  prac- 
tical; they  have  had  expertence.  I  believe  that  flood-control  work — 
river  and  harbor  work — should  remain  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
remain  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  and  the  War 
Department  alone,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  this  statement  to  be  self-evident.  The  people  have 
thought  the  matter  through.  They  have  reached  a  conclusion. 
That  conclusion  has  been  embodied  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938,  which  provides  that  the  costs  of  reservolTB  lor  flood  control 
shall  be  home  by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers shall  do  the  work. 

A  POUCT   AND  A  PROGRAM 

•nie  problem  has  been  attacked  on  all  fronts.  Flood  walls  and 
river  walls  are  authorized  lor  priority  works.  Reservoirs  on  the 
headwaters  are  authorized  to  detam  the  waters  at  their  source. 
Where  power  can  be  developed,  provision  is  made  for  such  power. 
The  act  of  1938  provides  for  a  policy  and  a  program. 

TUB  IMMEDIATE   TASK 

But  authorizations  are  not  enough;  they  must  be  followed  by 
approprtations.  Formulation  of  plans  must  be  followed  by  the  exe- 
cution of  projects.  It  is  more  Important  than  ever  for  the  spokes- 
men for  flood  control  In  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  on  guard. 
Tbe  work  along  rivers  and  harbors  Is  never  completed.  Moods  will 
continue  to  come  and  bars  will  continue  to  form.  The  InteresU  of 
the  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  Nation  must  be  kept  constantly 
before  Congress  and  the  coimtry.  Flood-oontrol  authorisations  are 
not  self -executing.  Money  must  be  aF>proprlated .  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  entitled  to  the  support 
and  cooperaUon  of  tbe  beneficiaries  of  the  projects.  There  remains 
much  work  for  organizations  promoting  flood  control  to  do. 

The  projects  have  been  adopted;  they  have  been  authorised. 
There  must  be  no  turning  back.  We  have  assembled  here  to  dis- 
cuss ovir  problems  in  a  spirit  d.  helpfulness  and  cooperation.  It  is 
time  for  united  effort.  Appropriations  for  flood  control  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  other  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  more 
Imperative  than  ever  before.  Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  appropriations  under  the  authorizations 
contained  In  the  acts  of  1936  and  1938.  These  acts  contemplated 
6-  and  6-year  programs.  A  minimum  of  $125J)00XX)0  for  flood  con- 
trol under  the  two  acta  of  1936  and  the  act  of  1938  Is  necessary. 

The  policy  of  national  flood  control,  as  well  as  the  poUdes  of 
national  forestry  and  conservation,  have  Just  been  begxin;  they  can- 
not be  maintained,  nor  can  they  be  advanced  wltliout  successiul 
leadership.  The  advocates  of  flood  control  will  make  a  monumental 
n)4«t.nirn  If  they  do  not  capitalize  existing  public  sentiment  in  de- 
manding adequate  appropriations  for  the  constrtictlon  of  author- 
ised projects.  _  .  ,  , 

United  effort  U  essential;  cooperative  organisations  are  helpiul; 
but.  after  all,  adequate  appropriations  are  the  responaibUlty  of  the 
Benittors  and  Representatives  from  the  States  that  are  protected 
by  flood -control  works. 

The  hnmediate  task  ahead  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
years  that  immediately  follow  is  the  maximum  authoriaed  appro- 
priation. The  hour  has  struck  for  the  building  of  flood-control 
works  m  all  of  the  principal  basins  o<  our  common  country. 


The  Nation-Wide  Forest  Survey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30. 1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  today  an 
amendment  to  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1928.  This  act 
authorizes  a  Nation-wide  forest  survey.  Unlike  the  other 
sections  of  the  act,  section  9  continues  after  1938  a  restrictive 
financial  limitation.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
remove  this  restriction,  place  this  section  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  sections,  and  thereby  make  possible  the  efBcient 
and  expeditious  completion  of  the  forest  survey. 

Although  this  act  was  passed  10  years  ago  and  work  started 
soon  thereafter,  our  total  forest  land  is  by  no  means  covered 
by  this  inventory  of  timber  resources.  It  is  an  enormous 
undertaking,  because  forests  cover  one-third  of  the  conti- 
nental United  SUtes.    This  forest  survey,  which  studies  all 


forest  land,  both  public  and  private.  Is  progreastng  too  slowly 
because  it  is  inadequately  financed.  The  need  for  the  infor- 
mation is  urgent  because  it  is  basic  to  forest  poliues  and 
programs — ^regionally  and  nationally.  | 

TOO  MxycH  cimswmii 

After  more  than  300  years  of  settlement  this  country  Is  still 
forced  to  rely  on  estimates  or  guesses  about  a  national  re- 
source which  keeps  numerous  industries  gcdng  and  paying 
wages  which  support  five  to  six  million  people.  In  addition, 
woodlands  help  support  two  and  one-hall  million  farm 
families. 

Forest  lands  supply  game  with  food  and  shdter  and  millions 
of  people  with  opportunity  for  recreation.  Forests  conserve 
water  and  help  prevent  fioods  and  erosion. 

Forests  are  one  of  our  most  important  renewable  natural 
resources.  They  must  be  managed,  not  mined.  This  re- 
source must  be  perpetuated  and  made  secure  for  the  people. 

To  set  up  policies  and  progrsons  to  do  this  requires  au- 
thentic information,  such  as  the  Forest  Survey  is  obtaining 
on  the  extent,  location,  and  condition  of  forest  land  and  ttte 
timber  on  it;  the  present  and  potential  growth;  the  rate  of 
depletion;  the  present  and  prospective  rcQUiremenU  of  the 
country  for  forest  products. 

I  am  told  by  the  Forest  Service  that  when  the  survey  was 
begun  It  was  estimated  as  a  12-  to  15-year  Job,  at  a  cost  of  0.6 
cent  per  acre.  It  is  taking  longer  and  costing  a  fraction  more 
than  1  cent  per  acre  largely  because  of  meeting  the  heavy 
demand  for  its  findings  and  the  necessity  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  keep  pace  with  naUonal  planning. 

Only  one-half  the  total  forest  area,  mainly  In  the  North- 
west, Lake  States,  and  South,  has  been  covered  by  field  work. 
The  equally  time-consuming  and  more  dlfflctUt  ofBce  analysis 
for  this  area  is  about  one-half  completed. 

KMUtUEIfCT  rUNUB  ITSED 

Much  of  this  progress  was  accomplished  with  emergency 
funds,  no  longer  available  and  not  again  in  prospect.  The 
maximum  annual  appropriation  of  $250,000  per  annum  under 
the  present  act  is  only  enough  to  analyze  the  information  for 
the  280,000.000  acres  studied,  keep  up  with  requests  for  infor- 
mation, and  inventory  five  to  ten  million  acres  per  year.  The 
survey  is  Just  about  stagnated  in  the  middle  of  the  Job. 
Meantime,  requests  pour  in  from  a  host  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies  for  results  of  the  survey,  even  though  incom- 
plete and,  of  course,  utterly  lacking  for  one-half  the  forest 
area  nationally.  Including  West  Virginia,  the  Northeast, 
central  Rocky  Mountain,  and  California  regions.  Moreover, 
the  completion  of  the  survey  Is  essential  to  the  execution  of 
whatever  program  of  forest  conservation  the  Congress  maj 
formulate  as  a  result  of  its  own  studies. 

I  want  the  forest  survey  to  reach  my  State,  West  Virginia, 
this  year  or  next  and  to  sweep  on  and  cover  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  quickly.  Under  the  limitetions  of  the  present  act, 
this  is  impracticable;  instead  many  years  will  elapse.  But  if 
this  amendment  is  enacted,  adequate  appropriations  would  be 
possible  so  that  the  survey  could  be  completed  nationally  ia 
the  next  few  years. 
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Relief 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JERRY  VOORHIS.  OF  CALXFOBNIA. 
^^  JANUARY  36,  1938 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wi^  to  insert  an  address  given  by 
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Hon.  Jctrt  Voonras,  of  California,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  Thursday.  January  26.  1939,  at  5  p.  m.  Rep- 
resentative VcoRHis'  topic  was  Relief. 

Through  the  ages  men  have  sought  three  thing* — peace,  bread, 
and  freedom  of  the  spirit.  Only  democracy  has  ever  or  will  ever  be 
able  to  give  them  all  three,  which  is  the  main  reason  democracy  is 
worth  preserving  and  making  sacrifices  for. 

America's  destiny  In  this  hour  of  the  world's  history  Is  to  give  a 
demonstration  to  the  world  of  the  fact  that  a  great  people  can  In 
time  cf  difficulty  be  greater  still  and  can  make  their  democracy 
work  even  when  the  odds  are  against  them. 

Now.  if  tomorrow  we  were  to  start  using  our  vision,  understanding, 
and  courage,  and  If,  as  Is  certainly  possible,  we  thus  brought  about 
once  again  a  full  employment  for  our  people,  full  consuming  power 
^and  full  use  of  our  capacity  to  produce,  no  one  would  worry  any 
longer  about  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  make  a  go  of  our 
democracy. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  democracy  In  America  today  are  unem- 
ployment and  unnecessary  poverty  In  a  Nation  where  there  might 
be  enough  for  all.  Remove  these  enemies,  change  these  conditions, 
and  those  who  advocate  an  un-American  dictatorship  Instead  of 
ovir  constitutional  democracy  would  have  to  hold  their  meetings  In 
a  telephone  booth.  Let  unemployment  go  unheeded,  let  defenseless 
poverty  continue,  and  you  get.  inevitably,  a  degree  of  growth  of 
un-American  movements  at  both  extremes,  and  you  are  likely  to 
get.  Instead  of  necessary  careful,  judicious,  and  effective  investiga- 
tion of  such  movements  and  their  causes,  the  sort  of  Irresponsible, 
politically  motivated  displays  which  the  Dies  committee  has  given 
us,  and  which  I  am  afraid  do  more  to  stir  up  trouble  than  to  allay 
It.  for  the  reason  that  they  are  altogether  likely  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  confidence  In  one  another,  without  which  democracy  Is  Indeed 
In  danger. 

Our  main  Job,  then,  mtist  be  to  protect  to  the  very  limit  of  our 
ability  the  livelihood  and  opportunity  to  work  of  the  poor  people 
of  this  Nation. 

I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  I  think  there  are  other  and  maybe 
better  ways  of  doing  this  than  by  W.  P.  A.  If  I  had  my  way,  the 
first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  pass  a  bill  setting  up  a  monetary 
authority  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  to  keep  the  volume  of  actively 
circulating  money  and  demand  bank  deposits  in  line  with  our 
power  to  produce  wealth.  I  would  cease  selling  bonds  for  credit 
on  bankers  books  and  I  would  xise  directly  the  credit  of  this  great 
Nation  to  furnish  low-Interest  loans  to  farmers,  small -business  men, 
and  those  who  would  build  homes.  I  would  recognize  the  folly 
of  our  present  method  of  letting  private  financial  corporations 
create  the  money  of  America  in  the  form  of  bank  credit,  and  I 
would  pay  out  in  pensions  to  our  older  citizens,  year  by  year,  suffi- 
cient of  our  Nation's  credit  to  maintain  a  stable  buying  power  for 
our  dollar,  and  to  allow  an  expanding  consuming  power  to  support 
a  continuously  expanding  production.  These  and  other  measures 
I  would  take  If  I  could  make  up  the  mind  of  Congress. 

But  until  these  other  measures  are  actually  taken  we  must  use 
the  direct.  Immediate  method  of  simply  putting  to  work  on  useful 
public  projects  those  whom  industry  at  any  tlm«  will  not  or 
cannot  employ. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  so  strongly  that  attacks  upon 
the  providing  of  work  for  the  unemployed  and  attempts  to  econo- 
mize at  the  expense  of  their  opportunity  to  work  are  in  reality 
attacks  upon  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  democratic  American 
life  itself.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I  brUeve  those  who  vote  to 
cut  the  current  W.  P.  A.  appropriation,  and  thus  throw  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  onto  locnl  relief  rolls  In  the  pious  hope  that 
business  will  put  them  back  to  work,  have  not  only  got  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  are  not  only  tragically  pt^nny-wlse  and  pound-fool- 
ish, but  are  striking  at  the  weakest  point  in  the  armor  of  America's 
democracy— namely  at  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  about  a  fifth 
of  our  Nation's  people. 

The  difference  between  WVS.OOO.OOO  for  W.  P.  A.  which  the  Pres- 
ident suggested  and  $725,000,000  which  the  House  finally  passed 
may  well  be  the  difference  between  a  continuance  of  our  business 
recovery  on  the  one  hand  and  another  recession  such  as  we  suf- 
fered In  1937  Just  after  Congress  got  through  economizing  at  the 
expense  of  the  unemployed  on  the  other.  And  I  would  point  out 
that  If  we,  by  resolutely  maintaining  the  buying  power  of  the 
people,  can  achieve  anything  like  a  revival  of  full  production  in 
this  country.  It  would  take  us  Just  about  2  hours  to  produce  goods 
and  services  valued  at  $150,000,000.  I  believe  every  policy  we  pur- 
sue should  be  one  calctUated  to  bring  about  full  production  and 
full  consumption  by  the  people  of  this  country.  Everything  else 
Is  really  secondary  to  that  aim. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  believe  a  Qorernment  works  program 
can  bring  about  that  result  all  by  Itself.  But  certainly  recovery 
and  full  production  cannot  possibly  be  advanced  by  cutting  off  the 
buying  power  of  a  million  fiunllies  in  a  few  short  months,  nor 
will  such  shortcomings  as  W.  P.  A.  may  have  to  be  corrected  in 
this  manner. 

In  simple  hiunan  terms  let's  see  what  these  two  proposals 
mean — the  $875,000,000  suggested  by  the  President  and  the  $725,- 
000.000  passed  by  the  Hotise. 

The  President's  proposal  itself  is  baaed  on  a  reduction  between 
now  and  July  1  in  W.  P.  A.  employment  of  300.000,  in  addition  to 
the  reduction  of  100,000  since  December.  Furthermore,  even  in 
December  when  W.  P.  A.  was  employing  3,100,000,  it  was  only  giv- 
ing work  to  about  one  out  of  four  of  the  unemployed. 

Colonel  Harrington,  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  told  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  quote  him. 
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"I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  this  estimated  Increase 
cf  1,500,000  workers  In  private  Industry  will  be  drawn  from  Ihs 
entire  group  of  the  11,500,000  unemployed  and  that  at  best  W.  P.  A. 
v/orkers  cannot  expect  to  get  m<re  than  their  proportionate  share 
of  these  Jobs.  In  December  tie  3.100,000  persons  working  on 
W.  p.  A.  Jobs  represented  27  p  ;rcent  of  an  estimated  11,500,000 
unemployed  at  that  time.  It  Vi.  P.  A.  workers  obUln  27  percent 
cf  the  1,500,000  Jobs,  this  wotild  nean  a  reduction  of  about  400,000 
in  W.  P.  A.  employment  between  December  1938  and  June  1939." 

In  other  words,  the  $875.000j)00  figure  has  been  careftilly  ar- 
rived at  and  Is  Itself  based  on  tie  probably  optimistic  calculation 
that  1.500.000  new  Jobs  will  ope  i  up  In  private  industry  between 
now  and  July  1.  and  that  VV.  P.  A.  workers  will  get  their  share  of 
these  Jobs. 

Now,  how  about  $725,000,000?  Here's  what  it  means  In  one  sen- 
tence. It  means  that  between  now  and  July  1  over  1,000.000  heads 
of  families  will  have  to  be  laid  off  from  W.  P.  A.  and  denied  the 
meager  wages  they  now  receive.  And  If.  as  has  been  suggested  In 
the  so-called  freeze-In  amendnent.  employment  is  kept  at  the 
3.000.000  mark  through  the  wlnler  months,  then  In  order  to  make 
the  money  last  to  July  1.  no  leis  than  1,625.000  workers  must  be 
laid  off  in  the  3  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  This  is  unthink- 
able to  anyone  with  any  hums  nlty  or  compassion  in  his  heart. 
And  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  l  Jnlted  States  Senate  will  at  least 
restore  the  $875,000,000  and  un  lo  the  injustice  which  the  Hotise 
has  done  so  recently. 

Not  one  bit  of  substantial  factual  evidence  have  I  been  able  to 
discover  in  support  of  this  pro]  losed  cut.  Where,  then,  does  the 
suggestion  for  It  come?  I  am  o  »nvlnced  that  It  has  Its  roots  in  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  forces  to  gain  political  advantage  over 
the  man  who  has  suggested  thie  $875,000,000.  Not  all  who  vote 
for  the  cut  will  have  that  motli^e — many  will  be  totally  sincere — 
but  political  roots  of  the  thing  ire  there  Just  the  same. 

Strident  criticism  has  been  h«aped  upon  the  Government  works 
program  in  recent  weeks,  some  of  It  Justified,  most  of  It.  from  my 
observation,  not  Justified.  To  understand  that  criticism  it  is 
Important  to  remember  that  if  the  Idea  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  putting  the  unemployed  to  work  can  be  discredited,  then  per- 
haps the  first  effective  step  against  the  President's  grip  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  will  have  been  taken.  To  further  tinderstand 
that  criticism  it  is  important  t^  remember  that  where  there  has 
been  politics  in  W.  P.  A..  90  peicent  of  It  was  put  there  either  by 
local  political  machines  or  because  some  of  the  very  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  now  so  roundly  denounce  W.  P.  A.  demanded 
that  it  be  put  there  In  order  to  help  them  win  elections.  Con- 
gress could  and  shotUd  have  removed  W.  P.  A.  from  political 
influences  long  ago. 

But  It  will  not  be  the  polltlcla  as  who  will  be  punished  if  W.  P.  A. 
Is  cut  at  this  time.  It  is  the  mm  who  depends  for  support  of  his 
family  on  the  $55  a  month  he  re  ;elves  from  W.  P.  A. 

Who  Is  this  man.  this  typical  \  r.  P.  A.  worker?  I  can  only  describe 
him  as  I  have  known  him  face  to  face  in  my  very  own  district  in 
California.  He  has  come  to  my  office  over  and  over,  not  to  ask  direct 
reUef.  not  to  ask  something  for  aothlng,  but  because  he  wants  mors 
efficient  work,  because  he  wants  a  harder  Job;  yes;  because  he  wants 
better  pay.  and  I  think  he  slioul(l  have  it.  This  man  has  gray  about 
his  temples.    He  is  about  48  or  ^  years  of  age.  and  everyone  knows 

man  of  that  age  to  get  a  Job  in 
y  cannot  do  It.    This  typical  worker 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
lOOl.    He  either  has  a  mortgage  on 
a  hard  time  to  meet  his  rent  pay- 
ments.   He  Is  not  a  Communist.  |or  a  Nazi,  or  a  Fascist.    He  is  Just  a 
plain,  earnest,  desperately  hard-torc."ssed  American  cltl»n. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  des»ucilve  criticism  of  the  Government 
work  program.  I  am  going  to  oter  here  some  constructive  criticism. 
I  think  there  has  been  too  muc  i  of  the  relief  idea  and  not  enough 
of  the  work  Idea  in  W.  P.  A.  It  nink  the  standard  of  wages  and  the 
standard  of  work  required  have  1  oth  been  low.  And  so  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bin  similar  to  bills  I  hiive  Introduced  In  l>oth  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  which  will  not  only  correct  these  things 
but  give  us  what  we  should  hive  had  2  years  ago,  a  permanent 
machinery  for  dealing  in  an  orlerly  manner  with  this  problem  of 
public-works  employment. 

This  bin  will  create  a  new  dlv  slon  of  public  works  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  will  supplant  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 
and  provide  for  an  Impartial  bot  rd  of  review  on  all  proposed  public- 
works  projects. 

The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  einpody  the  proposals  and  conclusions 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee In  Its  report  on  a  planned  public  works  program  in  December 
1936. 

Now  that  we  have  had  the  experience  of  the  past  6  3rears  it  Is 
time  that  we  establish  a  permajient  agency  within  a  regxllar  execu- 
tive branch  cf  the  Government  jto  be  responsible  for  the  promotion 


how  nearly  Impossible  it  is  for 
private  industry  today.  He  slmj 
18  a  man  with  a  family.  He  h« 
is  Just  getting  through  high 
his  home  or  he  pays  rent  and  h| 


and  development  of  worth-whil« 
the  development  of  which  will 


and  needed  public  works  projects — 
not  only  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources and  improve  our  count)  y  but  will  also  provide  needed  and 
useful  employment  for  the  qua  ified  and  deserving  citizens  of  this 
Nation  who  are  unable  to  find  vork  in  private  industry  and  whose 
names  are  duly  registered  on  t)ie  active  files  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

Under  this  bill,  not  a  relief  ^gency.  but  the  United  States  Em- 
ploynaent  Service  will  be  respoQslble  for  the  actual  placement  of 

new  program  and  for  their  prompt 

opportunities  arise. 

The  Interests  of  labor  are  protected  by  maximum  hotir  and  minl- 

mtun  wage  provisions.     Annual  earnings  are  protected  by  a  pro- 


qualified  people  on  Jobs  In  the 
transfer  to  private  Industry  as 
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vision  that  work  sball  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  avenge  employ- 
ment of  at  least  36  hours  per  week  on  the  program. 

As  I  have  said  I  do  not  believe  public  works  can  possibly  con- 
stitute a  full  or  final  answer  to  Amerlat's  economic  problem,  but 
the  coiu'se  of  development  of  the  NatuDU,  the  Inevitable  continuance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment,  and  the  great  need  for  cer- 
tain types  of  work  that  ctmnot  be  done  by  private  industry,  mate 
such  a  program  necessary. 

Let  us  be  fair.  Just,  and  honest.  Let  us  realize  that  the  cause  o< 
•unemployment  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the  personalities  of  the  unem- 
ployed themselves,  but  in  our  failure  thus  far  to  adequately  adjust 
otir  national  economic  Itfe  to  the  machine  age.  It  is  Important  as  1 
see  it.  to  improve  on  W.  P.  A.;  but  while  we  are  doing  so  and  until 
we  have  another  answer  to  the  problem,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  do 
Justice  to  every  elenient  of  otn:  population — especially  those  who 
need  It  most. 

Importation  of  Farm  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26. 1939 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  about  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Congress  was  debating  proposals  for  homestead 
laws,  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  free  settlement  would  bring  disaster  to  the 
farmers  of  the  older  settled  areas  of  the  East  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  production  of  competitive 
s^cultural  products  which,  it  was  believed,  was  certain  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  legislative  policy. 

Fifty  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  evaluated  the  fruits  of  our 
national  homestead  experiment  in  urging  upon  the  Congress 
the  adoption  of  a  national  reclamation  policy.    He  declared: 

The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  (of  the  West) 
will  enrich  every  portion  of  the  country  Just  as  the  settlement  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  brought  prosperity  to  the  Atlantic 
States. 

He  stressed  his  conviction  that  the  products  of  the  Irrigated 
areas  would  be  absorbed  largely  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  were  produced,  and  that  the  concentration  of  population 
and  the  creation  of  wealth  made  possible  by  reason  of  the  re- 
claiming of  the  West  wx>uld  greatly  broaden  the  home  markets 
and  business  opportunities  of  those  whose  enterprises  and 
industrial  plants  were  headquartered  in  the  East. 

THiail    TXABS    or    ACCOMPUSHBCEMT    rUUTLL    PAOPRCCT 

More  than  SO  j^ears  have  elapsed  since  the  first  land  was 
brought  Into  cultivation  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
and  any  lair  appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
policy  will  demonstrate  that  the  prophecy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  been  fulfilled. 

But  a  hasty  examination  of  the  facts  discloses  that  the 
products  of  the  reclamation  areas  have  not  contributed  to 
the  difficulties  and  vexations  of  the  farmers  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  enlarging  substantially  the  quantity 
of  those  major  corps  in  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
In  recent  years  has  developed  an  increasingly  embarrassing 
exportable  surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  reclamation  has 
been  a  most  important  factor  In  the  expansion  and  stabiliza- 
ticMi  of  the  market  in  the  West  for  the  industrial  and  food 
products  of  the  Midwest,  the  East,  and  the  8outh. 

THKEADESaX    ABCT7MENT8    WKPBATEO 

Yet,  at  every  session  of  the  Congress,  and  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  the  current  session  of  the  National  Legislature 
will  be  no  exception,  the  charge  is  bandied  about  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  has  aggravated  the  distressing 
condition  in  which  the  American  farmer  finds  himself.  Not- 
wlUistanding  the  utter  absurdity  of  these  so-often  exploded 
arguments,  tiiese  decade-old  questtons  are  stm  heard:  Why 
bring  in  new  acres  when  burdensome  suriHuses  are  already 
vexing  our  farmers  to  the  point  of  distraction?  Why  add 
to  the  producing  lands  of  our  country  when  we  are  already 
producing  more  than  our  people  can  absorb? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inference  which  these  prophets 
of  impending  disaster  urge  upon  our  credulity  Is  that  rec- 
lamation has  in  some  way  contributed  to  the  ovapiodu&Uoa 


with  which  we  have  of  late  been  heavfly  bOPdened.  In  the 
Msht  of  demonstrable  facts,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truttL 

OKTom  msrutct  AMviCAif  rsax  pboodcts 

An  analysis  of  the  data  compiled  by  the  Raw  Materials  Na- 
tional Council  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa — data  which  I  now.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  permission  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
heretofore  unanimously  given,  hand  to  tlie  Public  Printer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Cowcressiowal  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  of  today — ^reveals  that  responsibility  for  the  vmfor- 
tunate  situation  in  which  the  American  fanner  now  finds 
himself  rests  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the  it?clamationlsts 
but  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  guarding  our  tariff  walls. 

But  a  hasty  giants  at  the  Import  figures  for  1935,  193ft, 
and  1937.  as  compiled  by  this  most  efficient  business  agency, 
lays  bare  these  startling  facts  and  irresistible  conclusions: 

First.  In  1935  more  than  73.000.000  acres  of  American  farm 
land  were  displaced  by  importations  of  foreign -produced 
agricultural  products.  In  1936  the  acreage  displaced  in- 
creased to  75.000.000  and  by  1937  to  more  tlian  87,000.000 
acres. 

Second.  The  smallest  acreage  displacement  in  any  one  of 
the  years  which  I  have  Just  mentioned  is  more  than  20  times 
the  area  irrigated  within  Federal  i-eclamation  and  Indian 
irrigated  projects  plus  sdl  of  the  acres  provided  with  supple- 
mental water  by  Federal  irrigation  works. 

Third.  The  American  value  in  United  States  dollars  of  the 
farm  crops  displaced  by  imported  foreign-grown  agricultural 
commodities  ranged  from  $2,656,000,000  in  1B35  to  $3,410,- 
000.000  in  1937. 

Fourth.  The  cumulative  value  of  all  of  the  crops  produced 
upon  Federal  reclamation  irrigated  lands  since  the  mception 
of  the  reclamation  program  in  1902  is  almost  a  billion  dollars 
less  than  the  American  value  of  the  highly  competitive,  for- 
eign-grown, and  imported  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
srear  of  1937  alooe.  | 

COMPAKISOKS    ASS   n.LT7Knf  ATm 

For  a  detailed  illustration  let  us  examine  the  figures  in  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  the  particular  crops  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  surpluses  are  customarily  developed  to  the 
reoccurring  embarrassment  of  the  American  farmer.  These 
crops  include  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Since  to- 
bacco is  not  produced  on  Irrigated  lands  only  passing  con- 
sideration need  be  given  to  that  commodity  as  it  cannot  be 
said  to  flgtire  in  the  old.  familiar  charges  that  have  been  so 
frequently  hurled  at  reclamation. 

COUfAXK  OXSPLACKMKNT    WITH    BBCLAMATIOlf   ttOtSCt  taXO 

In  1935  the  American  acres  which  might  have  been  planted 
to  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  but  which  were  displaced  by  im- 
ports of  the  idenUcal  commodiUes  totaled  10,368.280  acres. 
In  1936  the  acre  displacement  Increased  to  12,652,600  acres. 
and  In  1937  receded  slightly  to  11,094^0,  still  a  colossal  high. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  stupendous  totals,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  area  on  Federal  reclamation  projects  which  was 
actually  devoted  to  these  same  commodities  during  the  same 
years— 379.208  acres  in  1935.  408.351  acres  in  1936,  and  449  J89 
in  1937. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  Is  not  surprising  that  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  enUtled  "The  FacU 
on  Irrigated  Land,"  the  author  should  feel  constrained  to 
point  cut  how  utterly  "insignificant"  from  the  comi»eaUve 
standpoint  are  the  products  of  the  Federal  reclamation  areas. 

IMPOSTS   FAB   EZCCEO   PBOJBCT   PBODOCTION 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  competitive  insignificance  of 
the  products  of  federally  irrigated  and  reclaimed  landa.  it  is 
further  pointed  out  in  the  bulletin  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred that  in  1936— 

The  Federal  enterprises'  wheat  crop  represented  leas  than  srren- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  that  of  cotton  1^^  percent;  and  that  of  com 
oonsidersMy  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  United  Btates 
production. 

Further  examination  of  the  record  discloses  that  the  wheat 
produced  on  lands  the  cultivation  of  which  Federal  reclama- 
-Uon  has  made  possible  totaled  4^4,534  bushels  in  1936. 
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During  the  same  year  64.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  im- 
ported from  abroad.  For  the  1935-37  period  the  importa- 
tions of  wheat  averaged  more  than  10  times  the  production 
of  the  same  commodity  on  reclamation  projects. 

In  1936  the  importations  of  corn  amounted  to  31.471,000 
bushels.  The  com  that  was  that  year  grown  on  federally 
Irrigated  reclamation  lands  totaled  1,730,000  bushels.  To 
further  emphasize  these  contrasting  figures,  permit  me  to 
point  out  that  the  corn  imported  that  year  was  almost  20 
times  greater  than  that  which  was  produced  upon  the  recla- 
mation project  lands  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  equivalent  volume  of  cotton  imports  is  not  im- 
mediately available,  the  value  in  American  dollars  displaced 
by  cotton  importations  averaged  27  times  that  of  the  staple 
produced  on  reclamation  projects  in  the  3  years  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

STTRPLTTS    CHOP    AREA    ON    PROJECTS    DECREASING 

Careful  study  of  trends  in  planting  disclose  a  decided  de- 
crease in  the  average  of  Federal  reclamation  project  lands 
planted  to  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  during  the  last  10  years. 
In  respect  to  corn,  the  records  disclose  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  during  the  years  1935-37 
was  15  percent  less  than  the  average  number  of  acres  planted 
to  corn  during  the  comparable  period  in  the  previous  decade. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and 
wheat  during  this  same  period  confinn  this  tendency. 

Thus  while  there  has  been  an  increase  In  the  total  acre- 
age irrigated  under  the  Federal  reclamation  program,  the 
area  devoted  to  the  major  crops  of  which  the  United  States 
has  an  exportable  surplus  has  been  decreasing.  Farmers  on 
project  lands  soon  find  it  is  too  expensive  to  buy  water  and 
to  irrigate  land  for  the  production  of  grains  in  large  quanti- 
ties and,  observation  reveals,  they  soon  turn  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  the  specialty  crops  to  which  their  lands 
Will  lend  themselves. 

RfCLAMATION    PHOD0CTS   FID   TO   UVESTOCK 

Approximately  50  p>ercent  of  the  products  of  reclamation 
lands  are  fed  to  livestock  within  the  project  areas  and  the 
food  crops  are  principally  consumed  locally  or  nearby.  The 
specialty  crops  find  their  way  eastward  to  supply  the  market 
demands  of  the  eastern  trade  when  the  farmers  of  the  non- 
irrigated  areas,  because  of  seasonal  considerations,  find  them- 
selves unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  great  consuming 
centers  of  the  midwestern  and  Atlantic  seaboard  States. 

The  relatively  small  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  the 
southern  tier  of  reclamation  States  is  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  region  where  it  is  grown.  Because 
Of  this  deficiency,  cotton,  in  manufactured  form,  must  be 
supplied  to  the  great  Southwest  from  the  textile  plants  of 
the  South  and  East. 

Instead  of  contributing  to  a  surplus  of  com,  wheat,  or  cot- 
ton, the  development  of  the  West,  which  reclamation  has 
energized  and  stabilized,  has  provided  an  extensive  and  ever- 
expanding  market  for  these  commodities  as  well  as  for  their 
varied  byproducts. 

MARKET   FOB    CORN    AND    PORK    FSODTTCTS    OF    MIDWEST 

A  survey  of  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Department  of  Agricultiu"e  makes  it  clear  that  the  11 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  of  the  reclamation  area  do  not 
produce  com,  live  hogs,  and  pork  products  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  their  own  increasing  population.  From 
these  reports  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
purchases  of  tiiese  commodities  by  the  people  of  these  11 
Western  States  for  the  years  of  1926-36  annually  averaged 
approximately  $120,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  or 
Into  the  coffers  of  midwestern  packing  concerns  and  trans- 
continental transportationists. 

The  West  is  likewise  an  important  buyer  of  hard  wheat, 
flour,  and  processed  cereals,  which  are  produced  principally 
in  the  Central  and  Northwestern  States. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  irrigated  farms  of  the 
reclamation  regions  dwell  some  900,000  persons  whose  pur- 
chasing power  enlarges  the  western  market  for  the  varied 
manufactiu-ed  products  of  the  Midwest,  the  East,  and  the 
South.    They  broaden  the  home  market  for  these  American- 


made  goods,  just  as  Theodo-e  Roosevelt  predicted  38  years 
ago  would  be  the  result  of  a  r  ational  reclamation  program. 

IMPORTS,   DISPLACEMENT,   FACTS,   FIGURES 

A  careful  study  of  the  faqts  and  figures  presented  In  the 

Materials  National  Council,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  will  yield  astonishing  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  When  th  ■  colossal  importation  figures  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  dis]  ilaced  American  acres,  as  well  as 
the  American  value  of  the  highly  competitive  agricultural 
commodities  thus  displaced,  we  are  appalled  by  that  which 
our  lack  of  vigilance  in  th(  preservation  of  the  American 
market  for  the  American  fan  ler  has  brought  down  upon  us. 

How  much  longer  will  we  be  content  to  permit  the  highly 
competitive,  surplus-augmeniing,  foreign-grown  agricultural 
products  which  are  now  bfing  dumped  on  our  American 
shores,  imported  from  acros^  the  seas,  to  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  widespread  American  demand  for  new  irri- 
gated lands  upon  which  our  iomeless  American  farm  families 
may  be  settled  and  become  self-sustaining? 

A   VEXING    PROBLEM-  -DUST   BOWL    MIGRATION 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson,  in  a  letter 
which  bsars  the  date  of  Mar  ;h  14,  1938.  reported  that  of  the 
58,400  farm  families  which  1  lave  migrated  to  the  West  from 
the  Great  Plains  area  in  search  of  new  homes  only  3,000  have 
been  able  to  find  lands  upo  i  which  they  could  settle.  The 
remainder  are  still  moving  around  seeking  a  haphazard 
day-to-day  existence  at  sucl  employment  as  chance  affords. 
Many  are  on  relief.  All  are  suffering  because  of  the  want  of 
Wholesome  food,  sufficient  c  othing,  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion, or  decent  homes  in  whii  h  to  live. 

These  people  are  not  mendicants,  beggars.  They  are  not 
the  authors  of  the  unf  ortun  ite  situation  in  which  they  now 
find  themselves.  They  are  ;he  victims  of  a  cruel  prank  of 
nature's  god — dust. 

Dust  has  driven  them  fro  n  the  homes  of  their  ancestors 
where  pioneering  forebears  Jestablished  themselves  almost  a 
century  ago.  Dust  has  madje  of  them  wanderers.  But  dust 
has  not  destroyed  them.  Cruel  as  fate  has  t)een  to  them, 
With  a  courage  and  resoluleness  that  brooks  not  thought 
of  defeat,  they  trek  westward  just  as  their  grandparents  did, 
seeking,  seeking,  seeking — he  mes. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  peDple  are  not  beggars.  They  are 
not  lazy  vagabonds  but  proui  I  Americans  of  the  oldest  Ameri- 
They  ask  not  fa  r  charity.  They  abhor  the  very 
s  opportunity.  And  that  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Speaker,  is  withii  i  our  giving  or  withholding. 

The  answer  to  this  probl^  is  to  be  found  within  the  four 

law,  the  law  that  was  written 
United  States  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  35  years 
ago. 

qomes.  The  words  are  synony- 
ter  serve  its  people  than  to  aid 
them  in  the  finding  and  Requiring  of  homes?  That  this 
country  can  do — and  shou  d  do — under  the  terms  of  the 
reclamation  lav/.  Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  the 
wandering  homeless  are  asl  ing  is  an  opportvmity.  Can  we 
afford  to  wittihold  it? 

THE    PROBLEH    MUST    BE    FACED 

Fifty-five  thousand  four  liundred  families  without,  homes. 
No.  not  merely  that  numb<  r  of  families,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
20,000  additional  families.  5o  Secretary  Wilson  advises  us, 
must  soon  be  leaving  their  Great  Plains  farms  to  wander  in 
the  West  as  have  the  othejs,  seeking,  seeking,  ever  seeking 
homes. 

And  at  the  present  rate  ihat  Federal  Irrigated  lands  are 
being  made  available,  only  13,000  families  can  be  settled  in 
the  next  5  years.  When  ttie  present  reclamation  program 
is  completed  only  30,000  additional  families  can  be  cared  for, 
leaving  32,400  Great  Plains  families  for  whom  no  new  lands 
can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  <  f  reclamation  in  the  arid  and 
semiarid  West  must  go  on.  Considerations  of  sound  public 
policy  suggest  it.  The  we  fare  of  the  people  requires  it. 
The  amelioration  of  human  misery  demands  it.  The  very 
safety  oX  our  country  compels  it. 


can  stock, 
thought  of  it. 


corners  of  the  reclamation 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the 


The  reclamation  law 
mous.    Can  any  country  be 
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Inaugural  Address  of  Culbert  L.  Olson,  Governor  of 

California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  20. 1939 


ADDRESS   DELIVERED  BY    10V.   CULBERT   L.   OLSON  TO   THE 

CALIFORNL\    SENATE    AND    ASSEMBLY    IN    JOINT    SESSION 
JANUARY  2.  1939 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  honored  to  include  the  Inaugural 
address  of  Hon.  Culbert  L.  Olson,  newly  elected  Governor  of 
California. 

Governor  Olson  is  the  first  Democrat  to  be  chosen  chief 
executive  of  California  In  44  years,  and  his  election  is  the 
more  signincant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  campaigned  on 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  truly  progressive  platform  pre- 
sented to  the  people  by  any  gubernatorial  candidate  in  the 
election  of  November  last.  Governor  Olson's  remarks  on  his 
program  for  dealing  with  imemplosmient  and  for  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  natural  resources  of  their 
State  are,  I  think,  particularly  timely  and  challenging. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  legislature  and  my  fellow  citizens  of  California. 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  chosen  the  people's  representative  In  any 
position  of  public  service.  It  Is  a  trtist.  the  violation  of  which 
through  word  or  deed,  according  to  my  concept,  is  a  form  of  treason. 
How  deeply  I  sense  the  honor  of  being  elected  by  the  people  of 
California  as  their  chief  executive  can  be  known  only  to  me.  Mere 
words  could  not  express  It.  Words  would  fail  me  If  I  tried  to  utter 
them  on  this  solemn  occasion  of  taking  my  oath  of  oflBce. 

I  approach  my  responsibilities  with  humility.  I  Intend  that 
faithfulness  to  the  trust  Imposed  In  me  shall  ever  mark  my  ad- 
ministration. It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the  record  of  this  admin- 
istration's accomplishments,  with  due  allowance  for  honest  mis- 
takes, win  In  time  convince  the  people  of  the  sense  of  duty  that 
weighs  upon  my  heart  and  conscience. 

I  wish  to  assure  every  citizen  that  I  enter  the  high  office  of 
Governor  of  our  great  State  free  of  all  prejudices,  even  against 
those  who  most  bitterly,  and  sometimes  unfairly,  opposed  my  elec- 
tion. I  respect  honest  differences  of  philosophy  and  viewpoint  on 
public  policies.  Marked  differences  In  partisan  opinion,  for  the 
most  jjart.  arise  out  of  differences  In  understanding  our  common 
probk^ms  and  the  methods  necessary  to  meet  them  through  gov- 
ernment. These  are  but  the  natural  and  healthy  attributes  of  a 
functioning  democracy. 

Every  person  in  California,  regardless  of  party,  color,  creed,  or 
station  In  life,  must  know  that  not  only  am  I  without  prejudice 
but  I  regard  it  as  my  sacred  duty  under  the  oath  I  have  taken 
today  to  protect  every  person's  clvU  liberties  and  equality  before 
the  law  with  every  power  at  my  command.  These  are  precious 
rights.  The  founders  of  our  Republic  and  the  preservers  of  the 
Union  made  supreme  sacrtflces  for  these  rights.  They  are  the 
very  cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 

As  we  witness  destruction  of  democracy  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
•ccompanled  by  denial  of  clvU  liberties  and  inhuman  persecutions, 
under  the  rule  of  despots  and  dictators,  so  extreme  as  to  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  It  seems  appropriate  that  we  Callfomlans. 
on  this  occasion,  should  announce  to  the  world  that  despotism  shall 
not  take  root  In  our  State;  that  the  preservation  of  our  American 
dvU  liberties  and  democratic  institutions  shall  be  the  first  duty 
and  firm  determination  of  our  Government. 

America  has  built  enormously  productive  facilities  for  manufac- 
ttirlng.  Our  sclentlsta.  engineers,  and  technicians  have  literally 
recreated  the  world  In  which  we  live.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
we  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  produce  abundantly 
for  all.  But  these  advances,  wonderful  as  they  are,  have  brought 
along  their  own  new  and  extremely  difficult  problems.  We  are  a 
long,  long  way  from  the  goal  of  social  Justice.  We  have  yet  failed 
to  solve  the  question  of  distribution  that  attends  our  newly  devel- 
oped productive  skills  and  capacities.  This  failure  has  plunged  us 
Into  hard  times  and  depression — the  longest  and  most  persistent 
In  modem  times. 

But  with  all  of  our  seeming  failure;  with  all  our  difficulties  and 
economic  maladjustments;  despite  the  puzzling  paradox  of  imem- 
ployment  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential  plenty,  every  right- 
thinking  citizen,  native  or  foreign  bom.  regards  his  American 
citizenship  as  his  most  precious  possession.  He  knows  that  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  of  tlie  people  to  guide  their  own 
ftrntlnlrn 


Ccnfrcmted  by  economic  and  social  crisis,  are  we  going  to  move 
forward  toward  the  destiny  of  rue  democracy,  or  slide  backward 
toward  the  abyss  of  regimented   ilctatorshlp? 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  depends  upon  the  Intelligence  with 
which  the  j>eople  exercise  their  t  -anchlse.  upon  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  leadership,  and  upon  the  coimige  with  which  we 
face  our  problems. 

Until  all  the  electorate  shall  h  ave  the  benefit  of  a  free  education 
to  aid  them  in  the  expression  (tf  their  citizenship.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  In  the  future,  as  in  he  past,  a  large  proportion  may  be 
confused  and  guided  away  from  their  purpose  to  go  forward  for 
their  collective  welfare  by  dellb  irately  false  or  selfish  propaganda, 
superficial  considerations,  or  prDvlnclal  clrcum.stances.  Such  Ini- 
pediments  may  delay,  but  they  rtust  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the 
ultimate  successful  working  of  iimerlcan  democracy. 

The  seriousness  of  today's  crifls  In  our  econoniy  brings  home  to 
the  people  In  every  walk  of  life  Ithe  realization  of  their  depyendence 
upon  each  other  and  gives  Impftus  to  social  progress.  New  social 
concepts  are  bom  through  pain  and  distress  brought  upon  the 
people  by  great  Industrial  depr©  slons  such  as  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing. Every  Individual  Is  forced  to  realize  that  he  Is  a  social  being, 
not  an  Independent  self-sufficient  entity. 

This  has  given  us  a  national  administration  with  a  social  view- 
point, with  a  new  deal  program  3f  government  service  to  the  Imme- 
diate needs  of  a  people  left  in  despair  by  the  total  failiire  of  the 
sterile  policies  of  the  old  order  t^at  are  wholly  dependent  for  Indus- 
trial activity  upon  the  promotions,  exploitations,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  large-scale  private  enterprise. 

Independent  businessmen  who  find  themselves  bankrupt  after 
years  of  constructive  effort  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  profit,  or 
capitalistic  system,  is  doomed  to  final  and  complete  failure.  But 
they  look  with  distnist  and  mls{  Ivlng  upon  any  radical  change  to  a 
new  order  In  our  Industrial  life  The  American  people  are  slow  to 
make  drastic  changes.  They  feel  their  way,  and  they  are  feeling  their 
way  under  President  Rooseveli 's  progressive  administration  and 
courageous  effort  to  reform  our  <conomic  system,  by  providing  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  labor,  direct  aid  to  the  farmer,  to  Indus- 
try, to  home  owners,  low-cost  Lousing,  social  secvirlty,  work  relief. 
and  other  social  welfare  progrims.  Whether  all  such  progressive 
activities  are  wholly  or  partially  successful,  either  as  temporary  ex- 
pedients or  as  permanent  programs,  they  have  saved  and  are  saving 
the  present  economy  from  utteij  collapse.  They  point  the  way  for- 
ward— toward  the  achievement  lof  the  aspiration  of  the  people  for 
an  economy  that  will  afford  general  employment,  abundant  produc- 
tion, equitable  distribution,  social  security,  and  old-age  retirement, 
which  our  country,  with  its  aiiple  resources,  great  facilities,  and 
the  genius  of  its  people,  is  capat  le  of  providing. 

Progress  toward  that  goal  Is  t^e  purpose  of  all  true  liberals  and  of 
the  liberal  movement  within  thi  party  to  which  I  belong. 

The  results  of  recent  election  >  in  certain  of  our  States  are  Inter- 
preted by  a  few  as  Indicating  i  set-back  to  these  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive policies.  By  more  Impurtial  observers,  they  are  attributed 
to  local  factors  unrelated  to  ajiy  Issue  as  between  liberalism  and 
reaction. 

However  those  Incidents  may  be  Interpreted,  it  Is  certain  that  the 
American  people  cannot  go  bai:kward.  If  our  democracy  Is  to  en- 
dure. They  must  go  forward  vith  further  measures  calculated  to 
Improve  their  general  welfare  und  eliminate  every  form  of  special 
privilege  or  class  control  in  oui  economic  system. 

The  people  of  California  empl  latically  declared  In  our  recent  elec- 
tion that  this  State  shall  go  f  Drward,  not  only  In  support  of  the 
New  Deal  measures  of  the  Nai  ional  Government  under  President 
Roosevelt,  but  also  with  Stale  measures  having  the  same  ob- 
jectives. 

The  people  approve  the  soTin  1,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  progres- 
sive platform  of  principles  and  policies  upon  which  my  associates 
and  I  were  elected.  They  have  given  a  mandate  to  you  and  to  me 
to  translate  those  principles  into  law  and  sound  government  pro- 
cedure as  promptly  and  effectively  as  it  Is  possible  to  do. 

There  shoiild  be  little  room  for  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
kind  of  government  the  peopU  of  California  demand.  The  Issues 
were  clear  and  the  decision  rendered  at  the  poUs  was  so  conclusive 
as  to  leave  each  of  us  no  false  or  shadowy  concept  as  to  the  road 
we  are  to  follow.  There  Is  non;  among  us  who  can  doubt  that  the 
people  have  voted  for  a  government  that  shall  honestly  place  human 
values  before  material  values;  that  they  want  a  government  that 
will  do  the  human  thing  in  a  ^Dund  and  workable  way,  unswerved 
by  pressure  from  any  self-seekltig  group  or  special  Interest. 

With  that  mandate  I  approach  my  duties  as  chief  executive,  con- 
fidently relying  upon  your  fulest  cooperation.  The  people  expect 
such  cooperation  from  you  and  I  shall  rely  upon  your  willingness  to 
cooperate — your  willing  asslstahce  In  performing  that  mandate.  I 
am  certain  that  you,  as  well  as  I,  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  respond 
to  the  wlU  of  the  people.  Gool  faith,  unselfish,  nonpartisan  coop- 
eration between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  exj)ected  of  us.     We  must  not  fall  in  our  duty. 

All  of  us,  of  all  parties — emp  oyers,  employees,  the  professions,  the 
unemployed,  the  youth,  the  eied,  and  the  helpless — are  primarily 
concerned  In  the  achievement  <^t  a  common  goal,  a  higher  and  more 
equitable  standard  of  living,  ai  higher  and  more  ctUtvu-ed  standard 
of  thinking,  the  replacement  of  prejudice  with  reason,  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  causes  for  class  consciousness  and  group  antagonisms, 
and  a  citizenship  motivated  by  a  sense  of  social  and  civic  respon- 
sibility. I  _ 
The  people  of  California  wailt  employment,  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  education,  opportunities  for  youth,  social  security,  old-age 
retirement,  protection  against    taupeilsm  and  starvation.    Activities 
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tn  private  Industry  and  individual  enterprise  must  be  guided  by 
these  social  objectives  If  our  present  economy  is  to  survive. 

Owners  of  capital  and  means  of  production  and  distribution  must 
realize  their  responsibility  to  society — not  to  radically  engage  In 
human  exploitation,  but  to  conservatively  engape  In  management 
for  human  advancement.  They  miist  be  satisfied  with  stability  and 
permanency  of  investments  for  strictly  oonservaUve  and  safe  re- 
turns. Our  policies  in  the  field  of  Industrial  relations  will  be  to 
aid  in  establishing  this  sound  basis  for  industrial  activity. 

With  assurance  guaranteed  by  our  constitution  that  no  con- 
fiscatory purpose  wlU  be  found  in  any  of  our  acts  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  their  constitution,  honest 
business  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  administration.  But  any 
and  all  effoi-ts.  In  the  name  of  business,  to  defeat  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  obtain  special  or  selfiah  privileges,  will  be  vigorously  op- 
posed. Any  effort  to  extend  a  corrupting  tentacle  into  any 
department  of  our  State  government  will  be  plUOTied  and  those 
i«<;ponsible  for  It  will  he  fovmd  and  punished  to  the  full  extent  oC 
the  power  given  the  executive  branch. 

This  administration  will  function  both  on  behalf  of  the  economi- 
cally submerged  part  of  our  population,  whose  poverty  presents  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  success  of  democracy  and  the  preservation 
of  the  present  economy,  and  on  behalf  of  California's  industries, 
employers  and  employees,  and  all  citizens  dependent  for  their  weU- 
being   upon  the  healthy   normal   growth   of   the   economic   life  of 

California.  ^  ^     .,        ^..   . 

Let  me  assure  all  businessmen  and  business  organizations  that  in 
their  transactions  with  the  State  they  need  neither  political  pull 
nor  political  lobbyists  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  bearing  and  a  fair 
and  a  sqtiare  deal  \inder  the  law.  Legitimate  business  concemed 
only  in  honest,  inteiUgent  enactment,  and  honest  and  efficient 
administration  of  Uw.  may  only  injure  its  own  cause  before  the 
people  and  with  this  administration  by  employing  professional 
political  lobbyists  to  represent  It  In  Its  dealings  with  the  State. 

We  need— we  must  have— a  larger  production  and  use  of  con- 
sumer goods  In  California.  Increased  business  and  the  steady 
employment  of  all  our  employable  citizens  upon  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living  is  necessary  to  that  accomplishment. 

We  must  reduce  the  burden  of  taxes  which  private  Industry  and 
those  employed  In  it  are  now  required  to  bear  In  order  to  support  in 
pauperism  those  for  whom  employment  cannot  be  found. 

That  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  work-relief  spending 
allotted  to  our  State,  generous  though  It  is.  finds  employment  for 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  unemployed  employable  residents  of 
California,  and  the  dlscontintiance  of  even  this  Inadequate  relief 

work  is  threatened.  ^  ^    ^  ,.,  >„.  .    .„ 

New  avenues  of  employment  mxist  be  created  by  California  s  in- 
dustries or  by  the  State,  or  by  both.  To  this  end  business,  labor, 
and  Government  must  cooperate  with  a  new  sense  of  their  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  responsibilliles.    We  must  work  hand  In  hand 

for  the  general  welfare.  i*..,**,.^  „# 

We  know  of  course,  that  the  problems  and  responsibUltles  of 
California  Industry  in  recent  years  have  been  multiplied  In  number 
and  complexity  as  Slate  and  National  Incomes  have  decreased  and 
general  unemployment  has  been  met  only  by  doles,  debt,  and  m- 

^^'totead  of  idly  theorizing  on  causes,  we  must  face  conditions  and 
meet  them  with  common  sense  and  practical  action  Unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  is  assuredly  a  condition  which  need  not  prevaU 

In  bountiful  California.  „^i,„ik»«  /<.» 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  unemployment  of  that  negligible  few 
who  are  drones  in  society,  unwlUlng  to  work.    Society  owes  them  no 
obligation.    We  are  concerned  with  honest  American  citizens,  look- 
ing for  a  place  in  our  economic  structure,  willing  to  work;  unwUl- 
Ing  to  accept  or  unwillingly  accepting  charity  from  government  or 
private  sources;  all  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  e"«^«  ^.^fVi 
Service  and  to  Uve  a  life  which  expresses  a  natural  personal  pride 
and  a  natural  aspiration  for  self-support.     If  we  w^  ^ff^^^J^l 
possible  physical  conditions;   If  we  were  not  blessed  with  ample 
natural  resources  and  productive  power,  our  problem  would  indeed 
be  distressing.     Poverty  might  then  be  unavoidable,  even  to  the 
most    Industrious.      But    our    unbounded    natural    resources,    our 
great    producUve    power— human    and    mechanical— challenge    our 
intelligence  to  find  the  methods  for  general  employment,  for  ample 
production  and  distribution  of  the  things  of  Ufe.  for  the  needs 
and  comforu  of  every  deserving  person,  for  educational  advance- 
ment, and  a  cultural  development  to  a  higher,  a  more  »£MiDle,  a 
more  reasonable,  a  more  enllghtene<*  and  worth-whUe  clvUlzatJon. 
It  is  of  supreme  Importance  that  we  take  acUon— action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  in  cooperation  with  private  Industry— to 
provide    general    employment,    industrial    activity,    and    Increased 
production  and  consumption  by  our  own  population  of  the  varlom 
and  sufficient  commodities  which  our  rich  natural  reeotirces,  plant 
facilities,  and  manpower  amply  afford.  *     *  »., 

Your  governments  part  in  this  acUon  should  supplement,  etabl- 
Uze.  stimulate,  and  Increase  the  growth  of  private  Indurtry  rather 
than  injure  it.  Honest  cooperation  is  all  that  is  needed  for  peacefiU 
progress  toward  general  prosperity.  ^^  ^      ^     ,^ 

A  detaUed  study  of  the  requirements  of  our  various  State  agencies 
and  Institutions  In  preparation  of  the  budget  for  the  next  blennium. 
soon  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  shows  that  we  have  inher- 
ited from  previous  adniinlstraUons  a  deficit  which  wlU  amount  to 
a  total  of  about  •45,000,000  by  June  30,  1939,  the  end  of  the  current 
biennium.  California  is  and  has  been  in  the  red  during  the  past 
two  administrations.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
blame  on  those  previous  administrations  for  an  unbalanced  budget, 
but  to  caU  attention  to  the  seriotis  financial  problem  we  are  facing. 
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ntial  budget  require- 


as  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  our 
menta  are  presented  1o  the  legislature. 

Our  eff(H-ts  have  betn  and  will  be  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
costs,  to  abolish  overlajiping  and  duplicating  apencles  of  governrocut, 
and  to  practice  every  reasonable  and  practical  economy  without 
crippling  or  eliminating  necessary  State  t>ervices. 

With  all  possible  economy  a  heavy  tax  burden  during  the  next 
biennium  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  dl.<itres8ing  prcblera  of  mounting  taxes  is,  of  course,  directly 
linked  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  relief. 

We  face  the  continued  necessity  of  meeting  nearly  $100,000,000 
per  biennium.  to  pay  smaU  cash  doles  to  those  now  on  State  relief. 
without  furnishing  any  relief  to  some  275.000  eligible  applicanU 
who,  with  their  families,  cannot  now  find  a  place  on  our  relief 
rolls  Only  a  definite  policy  of  tax  relief  through  self-help  employ- 
ment can  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  from  this  staggering 
and  Increasing  burden. 

In  order  tliat  wc  may  discontinue  as  soon  as  possible  the  main- 
tenance of  employable  people  In  Idleness.  I  submit  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  legislators,  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  taxpayers,  to  ths 
Intelligence  of  the  industrialists  and  businessmen  of  the  State,  to 
the  Intelligence  of  the  unemployed  themselves,  that  we  should 
substitute  for  the  present  policy  of  paying  niggardly  cash  doles  for 
unemployment  relief,  a  new  policy  of  placing  the  unemployed  at 
productive  work  to  support  themselves. 

In  the  field  of  prlvaie  Industry,  the  rlgbt  of  organli?d  labor  to 
honest  collective  bftrgaining  must  be  protected;  minimum  wages 
must  be  establL=hed  and  vigorously  enforced  to  maintain  a  decent 
American  standard  of  llvlni?:  vocational  training  must  be  extended, 
and  the  doors  of  employment  and  of  opporturUty  for  advancement, 
throtigh  useful  and  meritorious  service,  mtist  be  opened  to  the 
eager,  splendid  youth  of  our  State.  Youth's  soclal-mlnded  Ideals, 
developed  while  In  tralntog  for  lifetime  service,  must  not  be  shat- 
tered upon  their  entrance  to  adiilt  life  by  a  selfiah.  cold,  unwel- 
come world. 

California's  elderly  citizens  have  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
general  public  to  the  realization  of  the  plight  of  those  who,  having 
served  their  best  years  In  American  Industry,  must  be  left  to  spend 
their  declining  days  In  poverty  and  misery,  unless  social-aecurity 
programs  provide  for  their  retirement  in  health  and  comfort. 

Such  programs  have  t»een  started,  with  provtsions  for  partial  aid 
to  the  supjxjrt  of  these  In  need  who  have  reached  the  age  of  96 
years.  California  has  moie  than  matched  the  small  amount  (tl5 
per  month)  provided  for  such  ellgibles  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  a  total  of  $35  per  month.  Thl?  amotmt,  however  inade- 
quate, is  more  liberal  than  that  paid  by  any  other  SUte.  A  total 
of  thirty-two  and  one-ha'f  million  dollars  per  annum  Is  now  re- 
quired of  the  State  and  tlie  counties  to  meet  this  pension;  yet  ths 
amount  of  the  pension  Is  too  low  and  the  age  limit  too  high  For 
our  State  to  meet  the  amount  required  to  provide  this  inadequate 
pension  for  those  of  Its  citizens  who  find  themselves  In  need  of 
pensions  at  the  age  of  60  years  would  require  approximately  forty- 
eight  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  per  annum. 

Old-age  pensions  tnxxsi  be  furnished  by  those  who  are  prodticing 
and  by  the  machinery  of  production. 

Public  8uppx)rt  of  the  old  or  the  young  can  only  be  fumlcbed  by 
taxation  in  one  form  or  another. 

When  other  States  fall  to  provide  aid  for  their  aged  equal  to  ours. 
It  may  naturally  be  expttcted  that  their  citizens  approaching  the 
eligible  age  will  seek  resuience  here.  This  places  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tax  for  thU  worthy  social  purpoM  upon  our  State. 
For  the  purpose  of  \miformIty,  it  Is  neoeasary  that  old-age  pensions 
m  their  entirety  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  shall 
continue  to  urge  sn  adequate  Federal  old-age  security  program. 

Meantime  we  shall  favor  State  aid  for  pensions  to  the  aged  to 
the  limit  that  State  finances  will  permit.  That  limit,  however,  bs- 
cause  at  the  tax  necessary  for  present  unemployment  relief,  may 
for  a  time  at  least  be  very  neariy  reached.  But  as  our  tax  burden 
is  linked  with  unemployment,  so  is  it  linked  with  the  need  for 
old-age  pensions.  More  liberal  old-age  pensions  may  be  anticipated 
when  the  unemployed  are  placed  at  productive  work  for  their  own 
support  and  the  heavy  tax  burden  for  unemployment  relief  is  thus 
reduced. 

That  great  and  important  part  of  our  State's  population — the 
farmers  who  are  compelled  to  market  their  products  at  a  price  below 
the  cost  01  production,  have  patiently  carried  on  their  struggle,  but 
with  Just  discontent  over  this  unnecessary  condition.  In  recent 
years  the  Callforr.ia  farmer  has  bravely  faced  the  Impact  of  orer- 
w  helming  economic  lorces.  He  has  stood  by  while  his  export 
markets  have  rapidly  dwindled.  He  has  suffered  the  shock  of  m- 
numerable  technological  derelopments.  in  both  industry  and 
agriculture.  He  has  t>een  affected  by  the  same  powerful  and  tm- 
relenting  swings  in  price  and  supply  which  have  wrought  havoc  m 
the  lives  of  our  city  people  as  well.  .  ^  ..„       .    .        __^. 

The  courageous  endeavors  of  the  farmers  of  California  m  meeting 
their  problems  shall  receive  every  deserving  service  within  the  powsr 
of  this  adnalnistration  to  render.  Assistance  on  the  part  of  the  SUte 
shall  be  to  develop  markets  and  marketing  methods  which  will  bring 
the  products  of  tlie  soil  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  toll 
to  Intermediary  iigencies;  to  protect  the  farmer*  Income  against 
demoralizing  competitive  trade  practices;  to  find  an  outlet  for  those 
surplus  products  of  the  farm  for  which  a  market  has  not  heretofore 
been  found.  ^    ^ 

If  minimum  prices  for  our  farm  and  dairy  product*  are  safe- 
guarded against  selfish,  tmfair  trade  combines  in  the  retail  distribu- 
tive field  and  if  the  spread  of  profit  between  producer  ana  con- 
sumer is  placed  on  an  equitable  baals  a  greater  consumer  demand 
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to  certain  to  result.  Low-cost  distrtbutlon,  which  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  excessive  and  exorbiunt  profits  to  the  nonproduclng  ele- 
ment in  our  economic  system.  Is  a  matter  whlchdemands  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  active  governmental  service.  It  shaU  he 
the  business  of  this  State  administration  to  see  to  It  that  unjusti- 
fied distributive  profits  shall  not  be  exacted  at  the  expense  of  eltber 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  In  this  we  shall  seek  and  expect  the 
cooperation  of  those  engaged  In  legitimate  distributive  servlcea 
to  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  to  all  concerned. 

We  shall  work  hand  In  hand  with  the  national  administration 
In  aiding  our  farmers  In  flood  control:  In  the  prevention  of  waste  lay 
erosion;  in  afforestation  and  reforestation;  in  riiral  resettlement;  in 
providing  decent,  healthy  living  conditions  for  agrlcultioral  labor;  m 
Obtaining  money  and  credit  at  minimum  Interest  rates:  and  in 
securing  water  and  power  through.  Government  owned  and  operated 
utilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

I  have  long  been  committed  to  the  proposition  that  where  a  serv- 
ice Is  or  becomes  necessary  to  the  dally  life  or  existence  of  all  the 
people  and  Is  In  effect  a  monopoly  It  should  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  people  through  their  own  government.  In  this  field  ol 
public  utilities  I  sec  no  Justification  for  pyramiding  private  corpora- 
tions owning  or  controlling  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  and 
exacting  tolls  and  profit,  often  exorbitant,  out  of  a  business  whlcn 
should  be  no  more  than  a  nonprofit  service  to  the  general  pubUc 
for  Its  health,  comfort,  and  welfare.  The  people  can  and  should  use 
their  democracy  and  their  government  for  their  own  weU-belng. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  this  administration  will  In  aU 
possible  directions  ftirther  public  ownership  and  operation  of  pubUc 
utUltles. 

There  Is  a  marked  analogy  In  the  clrctmistances  of  the  present 
change  of  administration  In  the  government  of  California  and  that 
which  occurred  over  25  years  ago. 

In  1910  the  entire  State  government  was  under  the  almost  com- 
plete domination  and  control  of  the  principal  public  utility  of  the 
State  and  Its  affiliated  Interests.  The  people  then  drove  this  control 
from  power.  Since  then  privately  ovsmed  public -utility  Interests 
and  powerful  oil  and  gas  producing  and  distributing  Interests 
have  again  moved  In  and  have  been  exercising  control  of  legislation 
and  administration  to  such  an  extent  that  the  natural  resources  of 
water,  power,  oil.  and  gas  have  been  exploited  primarily  for  the 
enrichment  of  such  interests.  These  resources  have  not  been  pro- 
tected and  their  exploitation  has  not  been  regulated  In  the  Interest 
of  the  people. 

With  the  aid  of  a  subsidized  dally  press,  and  cleverly  designed  and 
costly  publicity  methods,  they  have  from  time  to  time  Influenced 
the  people  to  vote  against  their  own  Interesta.  through  false  and 
misleading  propaganda. 

As  recent  as  the  last  November  election  will  be  found  an  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  this  misguidance  of  the  people  by  such  false  propaganda, 
resulting  in  their  voting  against  ratification  of  the  Garrison  revenue 
bond  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  In  1937.  which  would  have  en- 
abled communities  to  finance  the  acquisition  or  building  of  their 
power  plants  or  other  public  utilities  by  the  Issuance  and  sale  of 
revenue  bonds.  A  thoroughly  organized  campaign,  financed  from 
moneys  received  from  the  people  for  public-utility  services,  was 
carried  on.  which  falsely  told  the  voters  that  under  this  measure 
their  homes  and  farms  would  be  subjected  to  the  lien  of  such 
revenue  bonds.  No  agency  of  the  common  people  was  organized  or 
had  the  necessary  finances  to  meet  this  false  propaganda.  The 
past  State  administration  failed  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple's interests  and  against  the  perniciously  false  propaganda  of  the 
private-utility  corporations.  It  rematoed  to  some  of  us  In  the 
legislature  who  supported  this  measure,  and  to  a  few  other  under- 
standing citizens,  to  reach  as  many  voters  as  we  could  with  the 
truth. 

Similar  false  propaganda  defeated  Senate  bill  579.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  peoples  interests  in  tideland  oil  and  gas  deposits  at 
Huntington  Beach.  With  the  misleading  slogan  of  "Save  the 
beaches."  applied  to  a  segment  of  the  beach  already  ruined  by  oil 
wells,  voters  were  mlsgtUded  on  that  Issue. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect our  great  natural  resources  and  control  their  exploitation  In  the 
common  Interest.  The  use  of  these  resources  and  their  prodiKts  Is 
essential  to  the  lives  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  must  be 
obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  people. 

The  construction  of  the  great  Shasta  Dam  of  the  Central  Valleys 
project  was  instituted  as  a  Federal  Government  project.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  looks  to  this  State  and  to  Its  subdivisions  to  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  project,  not  only  In  the 
equitable  distribution  of  its  water,  but  in  the  utUlzatlon  of  Its  hy- 
droelectric power,  through  public  agencies.  Unless  public  agencies 
are  prepared  with  distributive  facilities  to  receive  such  power  upon 
the  completion  of  this  great  project,  a  monopolistic  Power  Trust 
iBould  be  the  only  entity  ready  to  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  distribution  of  this  power,  with  the  restilt  that  the 
people  of  this  and  future  generations  would  be  forced  to  pay  un- 
necessary and  exorbitant  tolls. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  administration  to  promote  the 
means  for  public  ownership  and  operation  of  plants  and  distribu- 
tive facilities  for  the  distribution  of  this  electric  power  to  the 
people  at  cost. 

ETurlng  the  next  12  months  millions  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren will  come  as  welcome  visitors  to  our  great  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exj)osition.  which  opens  on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  next  month. 


Symbolic  as  It  is  of  the  modtm  achievements  of  a  progressive 
people,  this  Golden  Gate  Intertiational  Exposition  means  for  u« 
something  greater  than  a  material  display  of  the  pride  of  hiunan 
accomplishment.  It  Is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  Integrity  and 
character  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  And  it  must 
signalize  for  all  of  tis  the  permment  virtues  of  a  united  faith  in 
the  future  destiny  of  California 

Fervently  do  we  hope  that  ths  spirit  of  true  friendship  so  mag- 
nificently exemplified  by  this  esposition  of  modern  prcgreM  will 
engender  In  each  of  us,  as  publl  c  servants,  a  noble  appreciation  of 
the  everlasting  value  of  unselfls  ti  devotion  to  the  cause  of  honest, 
liberal,  constructive,  humane  gcvernment. 

For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  confronting  us 
we  shall  call  forth  the  best  in  each  of  us  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
devotion  and  supreme  fidelity  t  o  the  oath  of  office  we  take  as  we 
enter  the  service  of  our  State. 

Our  hopes  for  progress  are  h  gh;  our  desire  for  unity  of  action 
and  accomplishment  through  i,  conscientious  application  of  our 
respective  talents  and  energies  is  a  grave  concern  of  all  alike. 
Surely  In  each  there  is  a  full  [measure  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
which  will  find  expression  during  the  months  to  come  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Cal  fornla.  .....   ^ 

Preelection  battles  are  behln<  us.  Let  them  remain  behind  us. 
Let  us  now  approach  our  dutlei  and  our  problems  without  bias  or 
selfish  purpose.  ^,  ^  _^ 

Memorable  indeed  should  be  this  new  year  upon  which  we  are 
embarking  with  courageous  pur  )Ose  to  meet  and  solve  our  common 

problems.  ^  ,        . 

With  solemn  recognition  of  my  sacred  duty  to  the  people  oi 
California.  I  enter  upon  the  G<  vemorshlp  deeply  conscious  of  the 


great   work   which   lies   before 


economic  progress  through  liberal  government 


us  in   the   Interests  of  social   and 


Protection  for  Domestii :  Producers  of  Oil-Bearing 


Mat 


erials 


EXTENSIOl^ 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0 
Monday, 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


SAM  HOBBS 

/  LABAMA 

^  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  30. 1939 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  previous  occasions  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  heavy  losses  of  farmer  producers 
and  of  first  processors  of  trie  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
fats  in  the  United  States  bei  ;ause  of  the  low  prices  which  are 
caused  by  competition  of  ch<  ap  imported  fats  and  oils.  Facts 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  Imports  of  oils  but  i  he  imports  of  the  oil  seeds  them- 
selves which  increase  this  cqmpetition  and  this  loss. 

Not  only  are  oil  prices  ruinously  low  but  the  prices  of  the 
oil  meals,  the  bSTproducts  of  the  oils,  are  so  low  that  the  oil 
producers  are  forced  to  reiuce  what  they  can  pay  to  the 
farmers. 

The  importation  of  oil  see  ds  in  1937  amounted  to  figures  as 
astonishingly  large  as  the  imports  of  oils  previously  referred 
to.  The  total  seed  import^  were  about  1.135,000  tons,  not 
including  73,000  tons  of  castor  beans,  whose  product  is  used 
only  for  fertilizer  purposes.  The  imports  for  all  of  W38  are 
not  reported  yet,  but  will  no  doubt  be  equally  large. 

These  oil  seeds  produce  on  an  average  at  least  1,500  pounds 
of  oil  meal  per  ton  of  seed.  This  oil  meal  is  used  for  feeding 
and  in  fertilizer  in  direct  osmpetition  with  cottonseed  meal, 
soybean  meal,  linseed  meal,  [tankage,  and  fish  scrap,  and  meal 
produced  in  the  United  Stjates;  also  with  the  high-protein 
feeds  produced  directly  on  American  farms.  They  are  liter- 
ally dumped  into  this  mark  ;t  where,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  not  needed,  and  theiil  quantity,  approximately  1,700,- 
000,000  pounds,  is  so  great  tnat  they,  like  the  oils  in  their  own 
field,  practically  control  th^  prices  of  the  feed  and  fertiUzer 
proteins  in  the  domestic  market. 

If  our  domestic  prices  aie  to  regain  a  level  at  which  the 
producers  of  oil-bearing  materials  can  make  a  profit,  create 
employment,  and  buying  dower,  they  must  be  protected  In 
some  way  from  both  foreien  oils  and  foreign  oil  seeds.  If 
the  hundreds  of  business  enterprises  which  produce  these  oils 
in  the  cotton-oil  mills,  the  soybean-oil  mills,  the  corn-oil  mills, 
and  the  rendering  and  tall(  w  plants  and  fish-oil  factories  all 
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over  the  United  States  are  to  remain  in  business,  the  prices 
of  these  products  must  be  brought  back  to  parity. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  sotne  people  be- 
lieve that  should  anything  be  done  to  limit  or  tax  these  im- 
ports it  would  hurt  our  foreign  markets,  especially  for  our 
cottcm  and  our  tobacco. 

Everyone  understands  that  people  In  one  country  cannot 
buy  goods  from  another  country  unless  in  some  way  they  are 
able  to  sell  their  own  goods  and  secure  the  necessary  money 
or  exchange.  This,  however,  does  not  need  to  be  direct  or 
bilateral  trade.    It  may  be  what  the  experts  call  "triangular," 

However,  even  as  to  direct  or  bilateral  trade,  very  little 
harm  can  come  to  cotton,  tobacco,  or  wheat  exporters  In  the 
United  States  by  limiting  our  purchases  or  by  taxing  our  im- 
port trade  in  oils  and  oil-bearing  materials. 

Here  is  the  reason: 

These  oils  and  oil  materials  are  produced  In  areas  and  coun- 
tries that  already  have,  without  including  these  products,  an 
overwhelming  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States. 

They  sell,  exclusive  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil  seeds,  a  far  greater 
volimie  to  the  United  States  than  we  sell,  or  have  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  selling,  to  them. 

We  buy  most  largely  from  the  Philii^ine  Islands.  The 
records  show  that  in  every  yeai,  with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion, since  Manila  was  taken  by  Admiral  Dewey,  we  have  pur- 
chased so  much  more  in  dollar  values  from  the  exporters  in 
the  Philippines  than  we  have  exported  to  that  country  that 
If  all  coconut  oil  and  copra  Is  omitted  the  trade  with  us 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  great  profit  to  the  Filipinos. 

Our  next  largest  supplier  is  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where 
we  buy  most  of  the  palm  oil.  There  the  situation  is  almost 
the  same.  They  sell  very  much  more  to  the  United  States  in 
dollar  value  than  we  sell  to  them.  So  also  is  the  case  with  the 
countries  in  equatorial  Africa,  where  we  buy  palm  and  palm- 
kernel  oils.  It  is  the  same  with  the  British  colonies  in  the 
South  Seas,  where  we  secure  copra,  coconut  oil,  and  various 

oil  seeds. 

Experts  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  and  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  material  danger  to  our  export  trade  in 
cotton,  tobacco,  or  wheat,  otnr  great  export  crops,  in  proper 
and  sound  steps  which  this  Government  might  take  to  limit 
our  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials. 

Over  against  any  possible  limitation  of  exports  there  is  to 
be  weighed  the  large  increase  in  domestic  purchasing  ability 
if  $75,000,000  more  a  year  can  be  paid  cotton  farmers  for 
cottonseed  and  a  corresponding  amoimt  to  swine  growers 
and  to  soybean  growers  for  their  product. 

The  home  market  is  the  best  market.  We  must  not  neglect 
any  reasonable  opportunity  to  bring  equity,  profits,  and  pros- 
perity to  our  own  producers.  They  will  take  care  of  the 
markets  if  they  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 


The  Red  River  Dam 


who  lives  in  the  vidnlty  of  the  Red  River  Dam.    I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  this  poem  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

As  a  matter  of  explanation,  this  poet  refers  to  Gov.  I^on 
C.  (Red)  Phillips  as  "Red"  and  to  Hon,  Don  Wetah,  itit 
speaker  of  Uie  house,  as  "Don.** 

Du«AMT.  Okla..  January  24^  19i9. 
Congressman  Wn.BU»N  Cartwhioht. 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  IfR.  Cartwricht:  This  Is  the  copy  of  a  lltUe  poem  I  tuS>- 
mitted  to  the  Durant  DaUy  Democrst  as  of  thU  date: 

ON  THS  DAMMIMO  OF  THX  SXD 

Bed  and  Don  have  gone  stampedln*. 

Folks  are  doln'  lots  of  readln'. 

And  tl^e  paper  hoys  are  eamln'  extra  dou^. 

Bed's  Phlllipics.  and  Donald's  cs4>er«. 

Fill  most  aU  the  dAUy  papers; 

Even  then  the  tr>'<"g«  we  read  we  do  not  know. 

Progren  hM  a  way  of  maWn* 

Lots  of  flrrt-clMS  beUyachln*— 

Folks  are  fearful  of  some  big  catagtrophe! 

But  from  what  we  have  been  hearln* 

Of  this  dam.  the  ones  now  fearln" 

Its  results  are  Don  and  Red  and  O.  G.  B. 

Red  and  Don  have  one  big  "reason" 

(But  it  seems  quite  out  of  season) 

Why  this  Raybum-Cartwrigbt  dam  should  be  no  g(K 

And  the  "TeaBon"  they  are  urgln" 

Is  the  danger  of  submergln' 

Railroads  that  have  been  abandoned  long  ago. 

It  seems  sort  o'  queer  and  funny 

To  refuse  a  lot  o'  money 

For  southeastern  Oklahoma  when  It's  broke. 

But  one  reason  Red  U  glvln' 

Is  he  hopes  to  make  a  Uvln' 

Of  his  20  acree — O  Lawd.  what  a  Jokel 

Uncle  Sam.  Investing:  billions. 

Gives  us  four  and  fifty  mlllloTW    

For  a  flood -control  and  cheaper-power  lake. 

But  our  Governor  is  refusln". 

And  the  figures  he  Is  usln' 

Seem  to  be  of  sonw  big  power  company's  taakm. 

Build  that  dam!     And  let  each  county 

Have  Its  bonus  and  Its  bounty 

For  each  parcel  of  the  land  the  lake  wlU  touch. 

Otherwise  there  Is  no  telUn"  j 

When  we'U  have  a  chance  of  aellln' 

Any  land — ^to  anyone — tor  half  as  much. 


•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  30. 1939 
Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  lots  of  Interest 
In  the  fight  which  the  Governors  of  Vermont  and  Oklahoma 
are  making  against  the  Federal  Government  over  construc- 
tion of  dams  in  their  respective  States.  The  joke  of  the  year 
is  that  Vermont,  one  of  the  two  States— Maine  and  Vermontr— 
that  went  against  the  present  administration  in  1936,  would 
make  her  fight  on  States'  rights.  Now  comes  Oklahoma  in 
the  name  of  States'  rights,  and  so  forth,  condemning  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  spending  $54,000,000 
to  construct  a  dam  on  Red  River  between  Durant,  Okla..  and 

Denison,  Tex.  ^^,  . 

A  very  clever  poem  describing  the  situation  In  Oklahoma 
has  been  written  and  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  consUtuents 


Sincerely, 


C.  N.  Cues. 


The  Curse  of  Opium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30, 1939 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  mc  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  7,  1930,  on  the  Curse  of  Opium; 

The  SntAKDi  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiBovicH],  under  the  order  heretofore  made,  la  recognized  fox  60 

minutes.  .  _  ...^     „ 

Mr  BiBOVTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  genUemen  of  the  House, 
here  Is  a  poppy.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  When  you  shake 
It  you  hear  a  noise  due  to  the  seeds  contained  In  It.  The  poppf 
contains  two  kinds  of  seed,  one  black  and  the  other  whl^. 

The  color  of  the  seeds  gives  the  name  to  the  poppy.  It  Is  either 
a  black  poppy  or  a  white  poppy.  The  white  poppy  is  anniial.  It 
rises  2  or  3  feet  In  height  and  aometlmes  even  to  5  or  6  feet  in 
favorable  situations.  In  India  It  blooms  in  the  month  of  Febrtiary. 
In  Europe  and  the  United  SUtes  no  earlier  than  June.  July,  or 

August. 

When  you  cut  your  flnger.  blood  exudes.  Within  5  mhautea  It 
ooaeuUtes.  When  you  cut  Into  tbe  unripe  capsiUc  of  the  poppy, 
hist  before  It  ta  a  year  old.  It.  too.  bleeds.  But  It*  blood  U  repre- 
aented  by  a  white.  mUky  exudation.  This  miUgr  exudation  takas 
24  hours  to  coagulate.  After  that  time  this  coaguliited  product  U 
■craned  off  the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  and  It  la  eaUed  opium,  from 
the  Oreex  word  "oplon."  which  means  Juice.  TLim  U  Jatown  m 
crude  opium. 
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Xt  Is  In  the  capsule  that  the  Juice  most  abounds  and  the  virtues 
of  the  plant  chiefly  reside.  The  seeds  contained  within  the  poppy 
are  destitute  of  narcotic  properties.  From  ancient  down  to  mod- 
cm  times  they  have  been  employed  In  the  preparation  of  various 
dainties,  such  as  bread,  cakes,  and  rolls. 

The  seeds  abound  with  a  bland  oil  commercially  called  poppy- 
seed  oil.  which  may  be  extracted  by  expression.  This  oil  resembles 
olive  oil.  for  which  It  has  been  vised  as  a  substitute  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 

At  the  present  time  the  poppy  Is  cultivated  very  extensively  In 
India.  China.  Persia.  Egypt,  and  In  Asiatic  Turkey  for  its  opium  and 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe  chiefly  for  Its  seeds. 

Here  Is  the  cacao  leaf.  It  grows  mainly  in  South  America,  prin- 
cipally In  Peru,  and  In  Java,  owned  by  Holland. 

In  human  society  man  reproduces  himself.  His  progeny  are 
remembered  as  his  offspring.  Some  of  his  descendants  become 
famous  while  others  become  infamous.  So  with  opium.  This 
famous  drug  has  18  descendants.  In  chemistry  we  call  them 
deilvatives  or  alkaloids.  Who  are  some  of  these  dlstingjuished 
children  that  opium  has  given  to  the  world?  Its  oldest  son  is 
called  morphine.  Next  come  codeln.  narceln.  papaverine,  and 
pantopon,  vised  in  chUdblrth  as  twilight  sleep.  The  rest  have  been 
relegated  to  the  background  of  obscurity. 

In  1817  an  eminent  German  chemist,  Satumer.  extracted  mor- 
phine irom  opium  and  preached  the  modern  doctrine  that  the 
narcotic  powers  of  opium  resided  In  morphine,  and  so  named  this 
drug  after  the  famovis  god  of  sleep,  Morpheus.  The  chief  descendant 
of  morphine  as  Its  derivative  Is  heroin,  the  grandson  of  opium 
The  only  son  of  cocoa  Is  cocaine,  medically  known  as  Its  alkaloid. 

From  time  Immemorial,  through  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
times,  opium  has  been  used  for  five  purposes:  First,  to  relieve  every 
form  of  pain  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  Second,  to  Induce  sleep 
for  Insomnia  caused  by  Inconceivable  mental,  physical,  and  func- 
tional conditions.  Third,  to  check  metabolic  disturbances  caused 
by  inflammation  and  Irritation  that  can  take  place  in  any  part  of 
the  human  body.  Fourth,  to  counteract  excessive  secretions  In  the 
various  cells  of  the  body  that  give  rise  to  serious  disturbances,  such 
as  diarrhea,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis.  Fifth,  for  systematic  pur- 
poses to  build  up  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  exhausted 
and  worn-out  human  bodies. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  opium  has  been  habitually  employed  by 
many  with  a  view  to  Its  exhilarating  and  anodyne  Influence.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  among  the  Mohammedans,  who  find  In  this 
narcotic  drug  the  most  pleasant  substitute  for  alcoholic  drinks, 
which  are  Interdicted  by  their  religion.  In  India,  Persia,  China, 
and  Turkey  it  is  consumed  In  immense  quantities,  and  many 
nations  of  the  east  smoke  opium  as  those  of  the  west  smoke  tobacco. 
The  use  of  opium  as  a  medicine  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to 
Dlagoa.  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Hippocrates,  the  founder 
of  ancient  medicine. 

What  Is  the  physiological  action  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
upon  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind?  There  are  four  varie- 
ties of  symptoms:  First,  subjective;  second,  objective;  third,  mental; 
and  fourth,  moral. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  the  symptoms  that  the  patient  feels 
and  complains  of  most.  What  are  they?  Generally  speaking, 
oplvim  is  a  stlmvilant  narcotic.  Taken  by  a  healthy  person  in  mod- 
erate doses,  It  increases  the  force,  fullness,  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  augments  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Invigorates  the  muscu- 
lar system,  quickens  the  senses,  animates  the  spirits,  and  gives  new 
energy  to  the  Intellectual  faculties. 

This  operation,  while  it  is  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  is 
directed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  brain,  the  functions  of  which  It 
excites,  and  sometimes  even  goads  on  to  Intoxication  and  delirium. 
In  a  short  time  this  excitation  subsides.  A  bodily  calmness  and 
a  delightful  placidity  of  mind  succeed.  The  Individual.  Insensible 
to  painful  Impressions,  forgetting  all  source  of  care  and  anxiety, 
submit^  himself  to  a  current  of  undefined  and  unconnected  but 
pleasing  fancies  and  is  consclovis  of  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  a 
quiet  and  peculiar  enjoyment. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  from  the  administration 
of  the  narcotic  all  consciousness  is  lost  in  sleep.  The  soporific 
effect,  after  having  continued  for  8  or  10  hours,  goes  off  and  is 
often  succeeded  by  more  or  less  natisea.  headaches,  tremors,  and 
other  symptoms  of  diminished  or  Irregular  nervous  action,  which 
soon  yield  to  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  system,  and  unless 
the  dose  is  frequently  repeated  and  the  powei-s  of  nature  worn  out 
by  ovcrexcltement  no  Injurious  consequences  will  ultimately  resvilt. 
Such  Is  the  obvious  operation  of  opium  when  moderately  taken, 
as  experienced  by  the  patient. 

What  are  the  objective  symptoms  as  observed  by  the  outsider 
looking  upon  one  who  uses  the  drug?  His  physical  condition  Is 
below  par.  His  feattires  are  expressionless.  They  Indicate  a  lack 
of  mental  activity.  They  have  the  hatchet  face  with  sunken  checks 
and  lusterless  eyes.  The  color  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  waxen 
pallor  to  a  bluish  appearance.  The  fingernails  become  brittle  and 
chip  off.  The  teeth  soften  and  sviffer  continuous  destruction.  The 
dentine  crumbles  away.  Gradual  loss  of  weight  Increases  monthly. 
An  actual  repugnance  for  meat  Is  ever  present  while  the  drug  Is 
being  used.     The  addicts  become  excessive  cigarette  smokers. 

Blood  pressure  Is  uniformly  high  In  morphine  addiction  and  Is 
often  below  normal  In  heroin  cases.  Yawning  every  few  seconds. 
Tremor  Is  very  excessive,  and  the  expression  haggard.  Excessive 
muscular  weakness,  and  finally  utter  collapse.  The  mortality 
among  drug  addicts  is  largely  from  those  cases  which  often  follow 
too  rapid  reduction  or  total  deprivation.  So  much  for  the  objec- 
tive symptoms. 


What  are  the  mental  symptdms?  Persons  who  were,  prior  to 
the  addiction  of  this  habit,  hoiorable  and  upright  lose  their  fine 

nto  conscienceless  prevaricators  of 
the  truth.  In  medicine  we  ten  a  them  pathological  liars.  In  the 
lexicon  of  the  addict  there  Is  ni  such  word  as  truth.  He  lies  and 
lies  in  order  to  get  possession  ol}  the  drug.  He  will  cry,  plead,  im- 
plore, beg,  and  beseech  to  obtaii  the  drug. 

Deception  and  distortion  of  the  truth  and  facts  go  hand  in  hand 
With  the  drug  addict.  His  dally  life  Is  a  veritable  hell  on  earth 
through  fear  that  the  source  of  [supply  may  be  cut  off.  Gradually 
the  mind  drags  down,  and  the  drug  addict  becomes  a  derelict  and 
driftwood  upon  the  ocean  of  lUe,  deserted  by  his  friends,  scorned 
by  his  relatives,  and  outlawed  br  society.     [Applause.] 

What  are  the  moral  symptom!  ?  He  Is  unable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  but  unt  ormly  does  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
right  time.  He  does  not  sustain  tiis  former  moral  level,  but  becomes 
careless  In  language  and  behaviar.  neglectful  of  family  life  and  of 
personal  appearance,  and  finalls  loses  all  sense  of  dignity,  and  be- 
comes a  moral  as  well  as  a  mental  and  physical  degenerate. 

Under  these  conditions,  crimits  of  every  conceivable  nature  are 
committed  to  obtain  the  drug.  On  this  point  the  addict  becomes 
Imbued  with  the  covurage  of  desperation,  whereas  usually  drug 
addicts  are  cowards. 

Addicts  are  clannish  to  a  det  ree.  They  t>ecome  reformers,  cru- 
saders, and.  Just  like  the  enthvu  lasts  In  religion.  In  politics,  and  In 
prohibition,  they  fanatically  pn  ach  the  gospel  of  their  drugs,  and 
so  each  addict  svureptltlously  carries  propaganda  to  the  people 
he  comes  In  contact  with  In  speaking  of  the  wonders  and  the 
glories  of  what  opium  and  Its  lerlvatlves  will  do  to  the  one  who 
takes  them. 

Days  and  dates  become  confused  and  memory  plays  some  pitiful 
tricks  with  these  imfortunate men  and  women.  To  the  female.  In 
order  to  secvire  the  drug,  moral  jbllgatlons  are  cast  aside.  Men  and 
women  alike  are  cowards  and  hi  ve  no  stamina  or  fortitude  to  come 
back.  Such  Is  the  terrible  trsgedy  of  this  drug  when  used  for 
purposes  never  Intended  by  nat  ire.     (Applause.) 

The  normal  healthy  person,  :  lavlng  a  sound  mind  In  a  healthy 
body,  is  uninfluenced  by  these  c  rugs.  Transient  periods  of  physical 
Imperfections  are  relieved  and  tjie  drug  is  forgotten. 

But  what  types  of  people  us*  this  drug?  Personally  I  consider 
them  psychopathic  constitution!  1  inferior  t3rpes.  Neurotics,  dyspep- 
tics, neurasthenics,  high  morons,  low  morons,  hysterics;  men  and 
women  who  have  been  deprived  by  nature  of  certain  Inherent  quali- 
ties that  necessarily  mtist  go  wl  :h  the  sound  mind  and  the  healthy 
body.  These  people  bear  the  s  ime  relationship  to  normal  human 
beings  that  the  thorns  and  the  t  ilstles  nnd  the  weeds  bear  to  nature. 
They  carmot  stand  pain  or  suffei  mg  They  are  victims  of  hereditary, 
environmental,  or  acquired  dlsoi  ders  that  opiates  only  relieve.  That 
is  why  they  become  slaves  to  thE82  drugs. 

These  men  and  women  should  never  be  arrested  and  placed  in 
prison.  [Applause.]  They  are  suffering  from  an  Infectious,  con- 
tagious, and  communicable  disease  that  can  infest  all  people  who 
come  into  Intimate  contact  witi  them.  In  our  own  country  there 
are  at  least  a  million  addicts  wh  a  are  using  this  drug  to  bolster  their 
physical  and  mental  shortconiir  gs. 

What  is  the  treatment  of  drui ;  addiction?  For  the  last  generation 
various  drugs  were  used  that  v  ere  supposedly  specific  for  the  cure 
of  this  unfortunate  malady.  He  wever,  the  most  eminent  authorities 
today  In  the  Nation  and  In  th;  world  are  agreed  that  there  Is  no 
alternative  treatment  that  will  enable  a  drug  addict  to  be  cured. 
The  most  humane  form  of  trea  ment  Is  that  of  giving  progressively 
diminishing  doses  of  morphin ;.  Two  to  three  weeks  should  be 
allowed  for  this  reduction  tr  :atment.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  the  absence  or  great  diminution  of  severe  svifferlng  and 
Its  safety  as  regards  collapse  an  1  danger  to  life. 

In  my  study  of  the  treatmeit  of  drug  addiction  no  substances 
have  so  far  been  found  that  n  ay  be  called  specific  cures  for.  drug 
addiction.  The  utilization  of  c  epressants  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  Ineffective  and  not  practical  as  a  substitute  for  opium 
derivatives  and  should  be  disre  ;arded  by  everyone  who  treats  drug 
addicts. 

The  most  Important  conslde  ration  following  elimination  of  the 
use  of  opium  and  Its  derivatl\  es.  cocaine  and  Its  alkaloids,  is  the 
rehabilitation  treatment,  whtcfc  consists  In  putting  the  drug  addict 
upon  the  farm  close  to  nature,  encouraged  by  sympathetic  attend- 
ants, who  win  help  him  cllmli  the  ladder  of  life  once  again  and 
rettirn  to  society  as  a  useful  i  aember;  In  other  words,  to  end  his 
being  a  continued  expense  and  even  a  menace  to  society,  and  make 
him  a  self-supporting,  product  ve  citizen.  To  secure  such  a  restUt 
it  must  be  assured  that  the  a  idlct  has  learned  a  trade  or  line  of 
work  through  which  he  may  bj  self-supporting;  that  a  position  be 
found  for  him  when  he  Is  prepired;  that  his  progress  for  a  number 
of  years  be  supervised  and  chec  ted  up  through  seme  form  of  parole; 
and  finally  that  he  be  broughl  to  a  state  of  mind  whereby  he  be- 
comes cooperative  and  honest]  y  desires  to  be  permanently  free  of 
his  habit. 

To  help  the  treatment  of  dru  ;  addiction  we  must  get  Government 
cooperation,  and  through  com  entlons  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  must  get  together  and  fix  id  a  treatment  that  will  permanently 
cure  and  eradicate  the  drug  evl  throughout  the  world.  [Applause.) 
If  there  ever  was  humane  eglslatlon  that  Is  necessary  at  the 
present  time  It  is  coopers  tlo  i  from  every  State  of  the  Union, 
through  Its  legislatures,  that  ulll  help  to  rigidly  enforce  the  evils 
of  drug  addiction.  We  have  or  e  enforcement  agent  for  the  narcotic 
law  for  every  600,000  citizens  Df  the  United  States.  We  have  236 
men  who  are  asked  to  enforce  the  narcotic  laws  amongst  130.000,000 
people  in  the  United  States.     *;  "be  total  amount  of  money  spent  for 
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enforcement  because  of  drug  addiction  In  this  Nation  is  the  sum  of 
$1,267,600. 

How  much  better  would  It  be  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for 
the  Narcotic  Division  under  the  able  and  capable  Commissioner 
Ansllnger  to  give  him  and  his  experienced  staff  all  the  aid  that 
is  necessary  to  wipe  out  and  abolish  the  professional  narcotic 
racketeer  and  chronic  opium  smokers  in  order  to  emancipate  ovir 
psychopathic  constitutionally  Inferior  citizens  from  the  slavery  of 
opium  and  to  rigidly  enforce  and  wipe  out  the  morphine  evil  from 
our  Nation.     [Applause.] 

Three  tons  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  are  necessary  to  look 
after  the  medical  and  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  whole 
world.  One  ton  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  is  all  that  Is  needed 
to  look  after  all  the  people  of  North  America  and  South  America 

for  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes.  And  still  almost  200  tons 
were  smuggled  Into  the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  85 
percent  of  which  comes  through  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

From  that  jKJrt  It  Is  distributed  to  the  large  dealers  who  sell 
and  ship  only  to  trusted  dealers  m  other  cities,  who  in  turn  dis- 
tribute to  the  smaller  peddlers. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  only  4  factories  manufacturing 
derivative  narcotic  drugs,  while  In  5  countries  of  Europe,  such 
as  England.  France,  Germany.  Holland,  nnd  Switzerland,  there 
are  50  factories  that  are  turning  out  opium  and  Its  derivative 
drugs  to  dope  and  drug  the  Innocent  peoples  of  the  world.  An 
ounce  of  morphine  sells  In  Europe  for  60  cents.  By  the  time  It 
Is  smuggled  Into  our  country  It  sells  for  $150  an  ovmce.  What 
tremendovis  profit  Is  made  by  these  unscrupulous  vendors  who 
live  upon  the  shame,  the  degradation,  and  weaknesses  of  the  men 
and  women  of  our  country.      [Applause.] 

Under  the  able  supervision  of  former  United  States  District 
Attorney  Charles  H.  Tuttle  and  his  chief  assistants.  George  Mlnt- 
zer  and  Mr.  Blake.  98  percent  of  the  cases  tried  of  those  who 
peddled  and  sold  these  drugs  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  for  long  terms.  On  June  30,  1929.  of  some  10.000  Federal 
penitentiary  prisoners,  the  nxuntier  convicted  under  the  Federal 
Drtig  Act  was  2,731.  the  greatest  number  convicted  of  felony  imder 
one  act  of  Congress. 

The  consumption  per  capita  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  Is 
2  grains  In  England,  3  In  Germany,  8  In  France,  and  8  In  the 

United  States. 

Switzerland,  with  a  popvUatlon  of  4.000.000  people,  manufactured 
23  tons  of  morphine  and  heroin  last  year.  It  manufactured  2 
pounds  of  heroin  for  Its  own  people  and  manufactvured  2  tons  of 
heroin  to  be  sent  Into  France  every  year. 

Why  do  people  become  drug  addicts?  To  my  mind,  they  become 
addicted  to  drvigs  because  they  cannot  keep  battling  along  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  In  this  cruel  world  of  reality,  so  they  run 
away  and  flee  into  a  new  world.  caUed  the  Imaginative  world,  there 
to  live  in  peace,  in  harmony,  and  tranquillity,  and  realize  every 
aim  and  sentiment  and  ambition  that  they  know  in  this  world. 

In  rvmning  away  from  the  world  of  reality  to  the  Imaginative 
world  they  have  to  cross  four  bridges,  which  lead  them  from  the 
world  of  struggle  into  the  world  of  fancy.  These  four  bridges  are 
called  the  opium  bridge,  the  cocaine  bridge,  the  heroin  bridge,  and 
the  morphine  bridge.  .^.    ^        .     ^        ,^ 

When  they  have  completed  their  existence  In  this  transient  world 
of  fantasy  they  retxuTi  unfortunately  back  across  fovor  different 
bridges:  First,  the  bridge  of  sighs;  second,  the  bridge  of  humilia- 
tion- third  the  bridge  of  degradation;  and  fourth,  the  bridge  of 
sorrow.  Back  to  the  world  of  reality  where  the  struggle  for  a  fresh 
dosage  of  opiates  begins.  ..,.,. 

When  the  Koran  forbade  Its  followers  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  indulgences,  the  Mohammedans  found  In  opium  a 
welcome  substitute.  Today  the  same  deadly  substitution  Is  tak- 
ing place,  not  in  Islam,  not  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  but  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  many  chronic  inebriates 
have  turned  to  the  use  of  narcotics. 

Of  all  the  substitutes  for  strong  drink,  none  so  quickly  and  so 
thoroughly  destroy  the  body,  stupefy  the  mind,  and  stultify  the 
moral  nature  as  opium  and  Its  derivatives,  which  debauches  and 
undermines  the  moral  fiber  and  destroys  the  economic  efficiency  of 
Its  victims,  until  the  addict  becomes  more  a  devil  than  a  man. 

Various  reputable  authorities  of  this  subject  throughout  the 
country  estlnmte  Its  devotees  from  1,000.000  to  2,000,000.  The 
United  States  is  using  35  times  as  much  morphine  as  Is  requited 
for  the  legitimate  medical  purposes.  Most  of  these  drvigs  come 
In  through  smuggling. 

Immediately  after  prohibition  went  Into  effect  850.000  pounds  of 
crude  c^ium.  enough  to  produce  35  tons  of  morphine,  were  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  One  ton  is  enough  to  supply  the 
medicinal  needs  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  combined  population  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy  is 
160.000.000.  The  Umted  States  has  a  population  of  130.000.000. 
Yet  we  imported  10  times  more  crude  opium  than  these  three 
countries  put  together. 

For  over  a  century  China,  bound  and  helpless  In  the  clutches  of 
the  opium  habit,  made  spasmodic  but  futile  attempts  to  break 
her  chains  and  free  her  helpless  people  from  an  evil  which  de- 
stroyed their  physical  stamina,  weakened  their  mental  fiber,  and 
ruined  their  economic  efficiency.  Edicts  and  severe  penalties 
against  the  importation,  sale,  and  use  of  opium  seemed  to  have  had 
little  effect.  The  importation  increased  from  200  chests  of  opium 
in  1729  to  4.000  in  1790  and  to  70.000  in  1858. 

The  opium  caxne  from  India,  and  the  increase  In  importation 
corresponds  wltti  the  British  occupation  of  India  and  the  monopoly 


a  the  East  India  Co.  The  Emperor  Young  Cben.  who  ruled  CSilna 
between  the  years  1760  and  1780.  placed  an  embargo  upon  the 
importation  of  the  poppy  from  India  because  It  was  destroying 
the  mental  and  physical  fiber  of  the  Chinese  people,  who  were 
being  exploited  and  commercialized  by  the  British  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ea&t  India  Co.  Alter  his  death.  England  compelled  China 
to  lift  this  embargo,  so  that  from  the  year  1790  the  importation 
of  the  poppy  Increased  from  4,000  cases  to  almoet  70.000  cases  In 
1839.  As  Erngland  would  listen  to  no  appeals  or  protests,  the 
Emperor  of  China  Anally  ordered  souk  20,000  chests  stored  on  ships 
near  Canton  to  be  destroyed. 

This  was  In  1839  and  the  cause  of  the  first  so-called  opium  war, 
which  resulted  in  defeat  and  loss  for  China  England  took  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  and  $21,000,000  Indemnity,  of  which  $6,000,000 

went  to  the  British  merchants  as  payment  for  the  destroyed  opium. 
In  addition,  five  Chinese  porta  became  treaty  ports — open  doors 
for  trade  In  general  and  opium  in  particular.  Fifteen  years  later 
came  the  second  opium  war  waged  by  Great  Britain,  which  opened 
up  five  more  trade  ports  and  exacted  a  second  tndexnlty  of 
$3,000,000  from  China. 

These  wars  must  be  regarded  as  vmjust  and  Immoral  becaus** 
they  originated  in  a  desire  to  force  upon  a  helpless  people  a  traffic 
lucrative  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  listen  to  what  that  distin- 
guished Premier  of  Great  Britain  said  about  the  opium  wars  waged 
by  E^ngland  against  Innocent  and  defenseless  China.  Regarding 
this  war,  Gladstone  said: 

"A.  war  more  unjust  in  Its  origin,  a  war  more  calculated  to  cover 
Great  Britain  with  permanent  disgrace,  I  do  not  know  and  have 
not  read  of.  The  British  flag  Is  hoisted  to  protect  an  Infamous 
traffic:  and  if  It  was  never  hoisted,  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on 
the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  England's  foremost  Premier.  Glad- 
stone. 

Thus,  with  the  opium  trade  forced  upon  her.  China,  about  IMO. 
decided  to  share  in  the  profits  which  so  evidently  made  opium  a 
worth-while  trade  and  began  to  grow  the  poppy  herself.  ThU  was 
a  tiimlng  point  In  the  national  life  of  China.  She  gave  up  the 
struggle  to  free  her  people  from  a  degrading  habit  and  relinquished 
whole  Provinces  to  the  growth  of  opivim  Instead  of  wheat  and  other 
necessities  of  life. 

In  1906.  when  60,000,000  of  the  Chinese  people  had  become  drug 
addicts,  the  last  great  campaign  against  poppy  growing  and  for 
the  total  eradication  of  the  opium  habit  was  begun,  the  coopera- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  sought  to  restrict  importation  irom 
India,  as  lacking  this  restriction  nothing  could  be  accomplished. 
A  10-vear  agreement  was  made  In  1907  by  which  Great  Britain 
promised  to  restrict  the  Importation  of  Indian  opium  into  China 
10  percent  for  each  year  of  the  10  years,  provided  China  curtailed 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  In  the  same  ratio.  The  unexpected  and 
almost  Incredible  happened.  China  conducted  the  flght  with  vigor. 
offenders  were  very  severely  punished,  and  by  1917  China  proved 
to  the  world  that  she  was  practically  free  from  the  native-grown 
drug.     [Applatise] 

There  are  few  instances  to  history  where  such  a  sweeping  reform 
was  carried  through  so  rapidly  and  so  thoroughly.  Foreign  im- 
portation also  virtually  ceased.  China,  however,  U  not  free  frcm 
the  opium  curse,  though  the  China  market  is  closed  to  the  drug, 
because  China  has  no  control  over  the  territorial  holdings  of  Euro- 
pean powers.  Opium  may  be  bought  freely. In  all  foreign  conces- 
sions. In  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  for  Instance,  by  crossing  an 
Imsiginary  Itoe  from  the  native  to  the  foreign  controlled  city,  the 
Chinese  may  buy  as  much  opium  as  they  wish. 

The  revenues  to  the  British  Government  for  1  year  were  nearly 
$32,000,000  net  from  this  "monopoly."  Turkey  and  Persia,  next 
to  India,  are  the  two  greatest  opium-producing  countries  In  the 
world.  Since  the  war  both  of  these  countries  are  to  a  great  extent 
under  British  control,  which  gives  England  almoet  absolute  control 
of  the  world's  opium — owners  of  a  true  monopoly  of  opium. 

As  we  study  the  statistics  of  these  and  other  countries  of  the 
Par  East  and  realize  that  the  use  of  hablt-formlng  drugs  Is  con- 
stantly Increasing.  In  most  If  not  all  caaea  protected  and  foetered 
by  alien  governments  for  treasury  revenue,  the  menace  of  tills 
monstrous  evil  not  to  the  Far  East  alone  but  to  the  entire  clvUlzed 
world  becomes  a  melancholy  certainty. 

Only  two  countries  of  the  Par  Bast  are  free  from  the  govern- 
ment-encouraged traffic.  One.  Japan,  the  only  oriental  nation 
never  dominated  by  a  European  power,  has  no  opium  shops  and 
protects  Its  people  from  the  dangers  of  opium  by  strict  laws  The 
other  is  our  own  subject  colony  of  the  Philippines,  which  is  pro- 
tected as  carefully  as  United  States  law  can  do  It.  [Applause.] 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  British  Government  Is  responsible 
for  the  large  quantities  of  opium  flooding  the  world  today.  The 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  ts  fostered  by  the  Government,  manufac- 
tured into  opium  In  the  Government  factory  and  into  morphine  by 
British  firms  in  London  and  Edtoburgh,  and  sent  out  Into  the 
world  through  trade  channels,  illegal  and  otherwise. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  ctuh  this  grow- 
ing evil.  In  1909  President  Roosevelt  called  $n  international 
opium  commission,  attended  by  the  United  States  becatiae  of  our 
interest  in  the  Philippines,  assembled  at  Shanghai.  At  that  meet- 
ing, under  the  leadership  of  the  delegates  from  this  country,  the 
question  was  studied  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  viewpoint  of  every  country  represented  and  suggestion* 
offered  for  Its  ultimate  solution  to  emancipate  the  drug  alavee  o( 
the  world.     [Applause.] 
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Pcllowing  the  close  of  the  meetlnff  the  United  States  suggested 
that  a  conference  be  held  at  The  Hague,  composed  of  delegates 
having  full  official  power  to  provide  a  way  to  end  the  hablt-form- 
Ing  drug  traffic.  The  first  Hague  conference  met  on  December  1. 
1911.  called  by  that  genial,  lovable,  and  gracious  former  President. 
William  Howard  Taft.     ( Applause.] 

After  3  months*  discussion  the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  nations 
assembled  were  brought  Into  conformity  and  a  convention  was  de- 
signed to  wipe  out  the  evil  features  of  the  drug  traffic.  This  Inter- 
national Opium  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  12  pKJwers  which  had  formulated  It 
January  23.  1912.  but  was  not  to  be  ratified  by  the  contracting 
parties  until  It  had  received  the  signatures  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  1913  a  second  conference  was  called,  at  which  34  nations  were 
represented,  and  all  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany  agreed  to 
sign  it  at  once.  In  June  1914  a  third  conference  took  place  at  The 
Hague,  where  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Turkey  and  Serbia  solemnly  agreed  to  put  the  International 
Opium  Convention  Into  effect  December  31,  1914. 

The  convention  laid  down  new  principles  of  International  com- 
mercial law  for  the  stopping  of  any  obnoxious  commodity  in  interna- 
tional commerce.  Each  government,  including  our  own.  has  re- 
modeled its  legislation  somewhat  to  conform  to  the  convention  re- 
quirements. Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  in  1915,  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  made  most  drastic  changes.  But  still  the  production,  sale. 
and  use  of  the  drugs  goes  merrily  on  and  the  world  seems  indiffer- 
ent. We  try  to  protect  our  own  citizens,  and  yet  allow  enough  mor- 
phine and  opium  to  be  shipped  from  Seattle  in  5  months  to  give  a 
dose  to  each  of  the  400,000.000  men.  women,  and  children  of  China. 
Japan  protects  Its  own  F>eople  by  careful  laws,  but  allows  smug- 
gling, which  debases  and  demoralizes  millions  of  Chinese,  to  go  on 
under  governmental  protection.  Great  Britain  protects  and  fosters 
a  traffic  which  sent  in  1916  from  English  factories  16  tons  of  morphia 
to  the  helpless  people  of  the  Par  East. 

Now  the  evil  is  at  our  very  door,  nay,  more,  has  entered  our  door, 
threatening  the  welfare  of  our  young  men  and  women  by  the  thou- 
sends.  The  number  of  drug  addicts  in  New  York  City  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  from  10.000  to  100,000. 

The  Harrison  Narcotic  Act.  a  Federal  law  enforced  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  has  attempted  to  "regulate"  this  condition  by 
providing  that  every  pound  of  opium  or  its  derivatives  that  comes 
J«to  this  country  legitimately  must  be  accounted  for.  and  Its  distri- 
bution, both  wholesale  and  retail,  accurately  recorded.  Drug  stores 
can  sell  narcotic  drugs  only  on  a  phjrslclau's  order  or  prescription; 
the  prescriptions  are  kept  on  file  and  the  amount  sold  must  tally 
with  the  amount  called  for,  as  well  as  with  the  amount  cbtamed 
from  the  wholesaler. 

Prescriptions  are  vsrrltten  in  triplicate — one  for  the  physician  him- 
self, one  for  the  druggist,  and  one  for  the  health  department.  If 
he  prescribes  for  a  drug  addict,  his  prescriptions  must  show  a  daily 
diminution  of  the  dosage.  These  records  are  to  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  any  time.  Violations  on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  or  drug- 
gists, or  wholesale  houses,  may  be  easily  detected.  At  one  time  It 
was  thought  that  physicians  were  often  responsible  for  the  drug 
habit,  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  The  total  number  of  doctors, 
dentists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  pharmacists  who  are  registered  to 
use  opium  and  lla  derivatives  amounted  last  year  to  349.000.  Of 
this  number,  only  149  were  arrested  and  convicted  for  violation  of 
the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act.  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
Today  drug  addiction  Is  due  mainly  tc  two  causes:  One.  overproduc- 
tion: and  the  other,  due  to  smuggling  of  narcotics,  mainly  manvifac- 
tured  In  England.  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  from  there  to  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

Great  Britain  has  established  an  opium  monopoly,  which  en- 
courages poppy  growing  even  to  the  extent  of  lending  money  with- 
out interest  to  those  who  are  willing  to  cultivate  the  plant,  and 
then  once  a  month  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  find  a  market 
how  and  where  they  can.  so  that  England  today  has  unofficial  agenta 
throughout  the  world  drugging  poor  and  unsuspecting  victims. 

So  I  make  the  unqualified  charge  upon  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  England,  one  of  the  greatest  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  a 
nation  for  whose  integrity,  scholarship,  and  humanitarlanlsm  I 
entertain  the  highest  p>csslble  esteem  and  regard,  that  this  wonder- 
ful nation  today  has  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  growth 
of  the  poppy  seed,  which  grows  mainly  In  India,  found  In  Persia, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which  England  influences,  and  Egypt,  which  she 
controls.  The  growth  and  production  of  the  poppy  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  Through' these  possessions 
under  the  direct  ownership  and  supervision  of  Great  Britain,  the 
crude  poppy  Is  sent  chiefly  to  pharmaceutical  laboratories  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  where  most  of  the  opium  and  its  derivatives 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  drug  Innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing citizens  throughout  the  world. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world  on  the 
subject  cf  drug  addiction  and  the  narcotic  evil,  was  our  former 
distinguished  chairman,  now  deceased,  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter.  I  Applause.  I  A  few  years  ago 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  County  Medical  Society,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Medical 
Alliance,  and  the  Eastern  Medical  Society,  that  number  in  their 
membership  almost  200.000  doctors  of  our  Nation,  were  arrayed 
against  the  Porter  bill.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  go  into  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Porter  In  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  other  medical  societies. 
Through  his  genial  and  sympathetic  cooperation,  we  managed  to 
Iron  out  the  misunderstanding  of  his  bill  in  relation  to  the  doctors 


of  our  country.  The  bill  as  ame  nded  met  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  leading  medical  societK  s  of  our  Nation  and  was  passad 
unanimously.  I  want  to  pay  tt  e  tribute  of  my  respect  by  placing 
the  wreath  of  my  affection  about  his  head  and  the  tribute  of  my 
love  and  regard  at  his  feet,  and  say  no  finer  man  ever  graced  the 
Halls  of  Congress  than  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  great  ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,      (Applause.) 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Port  ign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Porter 
served  our  Nation  loyally,  faitl  fully,  conscientiously,  and  Intelli- 
gently. As  the  representative  (if  our  Government  at  the  Geneva 
conference  he,  to  my  mind,  s  -mbolized  the  ideal  representative 
amongst  all  the  nations  of  th(  world  when  he  fought  heroically 
and  courageously  once  and  for  all  to  blot  out  and  eradicate  the 
great  evil  of  drug  addiction. 

First  and  foremost.  Mr.  Port?r  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of 
limiting  the  production  of  the  pDppy  in  all  poppy-growing  countries 
of  Asia.  Second,  he  fought  a  valient  battle  and  courageously  rep- 
resented the  best  traditions  of  a  ar  country  when  he  ccntended  that 
next  to  limitation  of  the  growtt  of  the  poppy  is  to  limit  the  manu- 
facture of  opium  and  its  derivat  ves  and  the  cocoa  and  Its  alkaloids, 
only  to  meet  the  medical  anc  scientific  demands  of  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

When  some  of  the  foreign  nations,  like  England,  Prance,  and 
Switzerland,  refused  to  meet  hii  i  honorably  on  the  plane  of  Justice, 
hke  Pinckney,  who  said  to  the  A  gerian  pirates,  "Millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  h ;  carried  the  banner  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  high  and  aloft  and 
retired  as  representative  of  ovir  Government  from  that  conference 
rather  than  compromise  a  principle  that  would  emancipate  the 
slaves  of  drugs  and  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  the  homes  of 
millions.  (Applause.]  Tliere  igain  our  Nation  and  history  will 
applaud  his  conduct.  One  day  ii  grateful  people  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  his  devoted  service  to  his  fellow  man  In  lead- 
ing the  moral  forces  of  the  worl  1  against  the  curse  of  opium. 

You  cannot  compromise  a  prliciple.  You  cannot  have  one  law  of 
opium  for  the  nations  of  the  east  and  another  law  of  opltim  for  the 
nations  of  the  west.  Drug  addiction  is  imlversal.  It  is  ever3rwhere. 
That  is  why  we  demand  an  in  ;ernatlonal  convention  to  be  called, 
preferably  by  President  Rooseve  t.  In  the  city  of  Washington  in  1940. 
and  Invite  all  the  representati'  es  of  the  world  to  be  present  and 
under  the  fearless,  able,  and  courageous  leadership  of  Congress 
[applause]  representing  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  people,  and 
the  honest  people  of  the  world  i  irho  want  to  be  cured  of  this  terrible 
tragedy. 

We  can  then  focus  the  publ  c  opinion  and  the  attention  cf  the 
world  upon  England.  France,  and  Switzerland,  the  nations  that 
are  manufacttirlng  and  elaborating  and  developing  more  mor- 
phine than  has  ever  been  ma<le  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  is  drugging  irmocent  peo;  )le  who  are  being  offered  upon  the 
shrine  of  Mammon  and  the  iltar  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen  Jemen  of  the  House,  the  time  for 
commercializing  the  lifeblood  and  flesh  of  human  beings  should 
be  relegated  to  the  age  of  bar  jarlsm.  [Applause]  In  this  twen- 
tieth century  of  civilization,  w  len  disarmament  conferences  ought 
to  be  held  to  benefit  mankind,  the  time  has  come  when  the  United 
States,  as  the  greatest  civilizes  nation  of  the  world,  should  call  a 
halt  to  a  monopoly  which  oi  e  nation  enjoys  In  poppy  growing 
while  two  other  nations  are  drjigging  the  world  for  monetary  gains. 
[Applause.] 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  n  the  name  of  decency  and  right- 
eousness, let  us  say  to  any  ni  tions  of  the  world  who  exploit  the 
weaknesses  of  human  beings  |  through  drug  addiction  that  Just 
as  we  sank  battleships  to  make  the  world  safe  from  war,  so  the 
time  has  come  when  we  mustldestroy  at  least  three-fourths  of  all 
the  pharmaceutical  drug  hoiists  operated  throughout  the  five 
natlc  is  that  manufacture  opii^  and  its  derivatives  and  only  allow 

!  Institutions,  owned,  operated,  and 
e  every  nation  is  allotted  a  labora- 
mt  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  are 
iry  to  look  after  the  medical  and 
scientific  needs  of  the  clvlllzedl world.     [Applause.] 

That  Is  why  I  am  pleading  for  an  International  board  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  mani^acturlng  nations  to  rigidly  control, 
under  governmental  supervisidn,  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.  || Applause.)  The  control  should  be 
so  careful  and  exact  that  ever^  particle  of  the  drug  could  be  traced 
back  by  steps  to  the  state-tontroUed  factory.  No  laboratories 
should  be  allowed  to  any  couiitry  whose  antl  narcotic  laws  do  not 
guarantee  the  proper  use  of  the  drug.  The  magnificent  and  fertile 
lands  of  India,  Persia.  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Egypt  should  grow  and 
flourish  with  wheat  and  other  !  latural  productions  of  nature  to  feed 
the  emaciated,  hungi-y.  starving  millions  of  unfortimate  citizens  of 
the  poppy -crazed  people  of  the  east.  [Applause.]  As  their  drugged 
minds  will  clear  up  and  the  organs  of  their  bodies  vibrate  with 
renewed  human  energy  and  «ntbusiasm.  their  economic  develop- 
ment will  be  enhanced,  and,  having  a  healthy  mind  In  a  sound 
body,  will  bring  national  prasperlty  to  lands  that  were  formerly 
filled  with  penury,  hunger,  an^  want.     [Applause.] 

the  vanguard  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  of  their  today  thit  others  may  have  their  tomorrow. 
Let  ova  country  that  has  always  stood  for  Idealism  and  for  progress 

drtig  capitalists  who  have  made  the 
ive  In.  Then  when  we  have  accom- 
nrheatflelds  growing  upon  the  trail  of 


to  remain  half  a  dozen  of  the| 
controlled  internationally,  whfl 
tory,  to  see  that  only  that  amc 
manufactured   that   are   neces 


continue  to  battle  against  the 
world  unsafe  for  humanity  to 
pushed  our  purpose,  and  have 
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the  poppy,  and  have  freed  the  world  from  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tories that  would  destroy  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fabric  of 
unfortimate  men  and  women,  the  curse  of  the  east  will  have  been 
removed  and  the  menace  of  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  west 
will  no  longer  exist.  Then  only  will  we  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the 
great  Immortal  golden  sentiment  of  the  Savloxir,  "Do  not  do  unto 
others  that  which  vou  do  not  want  others  to  do  unto  you."  And 
the  great  commandment  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  will  be  a 
reality  Imtead  of  a  dream  and  an  abstraction.     (Applause.) 

Mr.'  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  have  brought  here  before 
you  a  coUection  or  an  exhibition  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  to 
show  you  what  is  going  on  In  this  the  twentieth  century  of  so-caUed 
civilization. 

Here  [indicating]  Is  a  Holy  Bible  placed  In  a  hotel  by  the  Gideons. 
When  It  was  opened  it  contained  In  its  center  morphine  and  cocaine 
outfits  and  the  hypodermic  needles. 

Here  [indicating]  are  more  books.  This  one  Is  called  "The  Out- 
look." I  hope  that  after  my  speech  the  future  outlook  wUl  be 
better  than  the  past  has  been.  Here  are  morphine,  cocaine,  opltim. 
and  heroin  contained  In  Its  center,  where  pages  have  been  removed 
and  cut  out. 

Here,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  a  box  of  candy  containing  opium, 
morphine,  cocaine,  and  heroin  and  coated  with  chocolate.  Here 
are  caramels  containing  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  heroin, 
colored  with  chocolate  and  other  dyes.  Here  Is  soap  and  in  the 
center  of  it  Is  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  heroin.  Nobody  In 
the  world  would  suspect  It. 

Here  Is  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  been  "doped"  with  mcrpnlne 
It  was  sent  to  a  prisoner  in  one  of  our  prisons.  It  Is  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  letter  written  on  It  and  before  It  was  sent  to  the 
pris.oner  It  was  put  Into  a  glass  of  water  that  had  been  satiirated 
with  morphine.  In  medicine  when  you  take  morphine  and  put 
It  m  water  where  it  can  no  longer  dLssolve  we  call  that  a  saturated 
solution.  This  paper  was  dipped  in  this  solution  for  1  day  and  Uien 
allowed  to  dry.  A  message  was  written  on  It  to  the  convict.  Dally 
he  would  dissolve  pieces  of  this  paper  in  water,  which  would  supply 
him  with  morphine.  In  medicine  this  solution  contains  the  largest 
percentage  of  morphine.    It  is  called  "Magendies  solution. 

Here  Is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  Is  supposed  to  have  sent  the 
picture  of  her  son  to  her  friend  In  prison.  Here  is  the  beautlfiU 
picture,  but  In  the  back  of  It,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  enough 
morphine  and  cocaine  to  keep  him  going  for  at  least  3  months^ 

Here  are  shoes  where  the  heel  is  filled  with  opium,  morphine, 
cocaine,  and  heroin.  Look  at  these  magazines  and  other  papers 
of  every  conceivable  nature  filled  with  opiates.  Here  are  trousers 
sent  to  a  prison  and  on  the  buttons  there  Is  opium  and  morphine 
which  can  be  taken  off  and  smoked.  ,     ^  ^ 

Behold  these  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel  that  are  loaded 
with  opiates  and  its  derivatives  that  are  smuggled  Into  our  country. 
These  various  things  contain  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  opium, 
and  when  you  put  this  on  [indicating]  and  put  your  coat  over  It 
how  can  you  detect  It?  „       ^  »,«,.,  ,„  . 

Here  is  morphine  concealed  in  the  panels  of  a  wall  and  here  tea 
scale  hidden  in  the  panels  which  meastires  it  at  the  same  time  Tne 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  detect  smuggled  opium  and  its 

"^et  the  per  capita  utilization  of  drugs  in  the  Unlt«l  States  Is  no 
greater  than  that  of  Europe.  They  have  as  many  addicts  In  Eng- 
land as  we  have  In  the  United  States,  but  we  have  the  finest  laws 
upon  the  statute  books  of  our  country,  better  than  those  of  any 
civilized  nation  of  the  world.     [Applausa] 

Here  are  so-ctiUed  cigarettes,  but  when  you  open  them  tney^ 
nothing  but  opium  and  morphine.  Here  are  the  various  smoking 
preparations.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  represents 
the  smoking  opium.  VSTienever  you  smoke  the  opium  the  smoke 
thit  g^es  through  here  (indicating).  Just  like  the  dirt  that  rnay  c^ 
lect  inside  a  chimney,  contains  from  9  to  11  P*'^"*  ^^"^P?'^*,..,,!^ 
this  is  scraped  off  and  this  (Indicating]  is  the  Product.  It  is  caUed 
yen  shee.  the  byproduct  of  smoking  opium,  taken  from  the  Ins^ Je  oi 
the  smoking  opium  pipe,  containing  10  or  11  percent  of  morpMne. 
To  show  vou  what  you  can  do  with  rehabUltatlon  if  you  are  kind 
and  generous  to  these  men  we  have  in  the  P«°itf°^iary.  here  is  a 
piece  of  work  [Indicating]  that  was  done  by  one  of  the  drug  addicts 
who  was  put  m  prison. 

It  is  not  right  for  any  nation  of  the  earth  to  put  »  Jj^ig  *f  ^Ict  In 
prison.  A  num  or  woman  who  suffers  from  d™8.aj*^ictlon  suffers 
from  a  disease.  The  moment  you  take  this  drug  addict  and  put  him 
in  a  prison  you  are  contaminating  him  with  criminal  infiuence  and 
criminal  tendency.  The  drug  addict  by  nature  is  a  coward  and  the 
only  thing  that  stimulates  his  mentality  Is  heroin  or  morphine, 
which  encourages  him  to  go  out  and  under  its  influence  to  commit 

any  crime  in  the  world.  ^  ,^    ^    . 

It  is  not  the  underworld  alone  that  utilizes  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives. It  is  found  m  the  upper  strata  Just  the  same  as  it  is  found 
m  the  lower  strata,  and  so.  when  we  are  legislating  and  calling  an 
International  convention  to  do  Justice  and  righteousness  to  those 
who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  as  unfortunate  victims  of  life,  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  that  will  better  the  clvUizatlon  of  our  day. 
And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  with- 
out any  further  ado  I  wUl  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any 
gentleman  desires  to  ask.     (Applause.)  „    ^  ^   » 

Mr  Wn.LiAMsoN.  A  little  while  ago  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
these  factories  that  produced  these  dnigs.  Is  It  possible  to  manu- 
facture oplvun  by  an  ordinary  individual,  or  does  It  have  to  go 
through  a  certain  process? 
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Mr.  SmovTCH.  If  the  gwatleman  had  been  present  when  I  *>*f*n 
he    would    have    his    answer.    I    explained    everything    from    the 

beginning. 
Mr.  WnjjAMSOif .  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  SaovTCH.  For  the  gentleman's  benefit  I  will  say  that  here  u 
a  poppy  as  It  grows.  If  you  break  the  poppy  It  has  seeds  In  It. 
white  and  black.  If  it  has  white  seeds  It  is  the  white  poppy.  ai.d 
If  it  has  black  seeds  it  is  the  black  poppy.  They  ha^e  no  narcotic 
properties  whatever.  They  are  only  used  for  cakes,  pies,  bread. 
and  so  forth:  but  if  you  cut  Into  the  capsule,  like  when  you  cut 
your  finger.  It  exudes  a  coagulated  material,  a  milk-white  sub- 
stance, which  takes  24  hours  to  coagulate.  That  Is  crude  opium. 
The  crude  opium  is  sent  to  the  factories,  and  these  factories  cost 
anywhere  from  $1,000,000  to  tlO.OOOOOO  to  construct,  and  they  turn 
the  crude  opium  into  morphine  and  its  derivatives. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Then  it  could  not  be  prepared  by  any  ordinary 
individual? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  No:  it  Is  not  like  alcohol  that  can  be  manufactxired 
In  a  cheap  still,  but  it  takes  a  factory  costing  from  one  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  to  manufacture  crude  opium  into  morphine  or  heroin. 
That  is  why  It  would  be  best  to  Internationalize  the  drug  factories 
of  the  world  In  order  to  produce  what  is  necessary  for  scientlQc 
and  medicinal  purposes. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIBO\^CH.  Certainly. 

Mr  Edwards.  We  are  very  much  interested  In  the  genUeman  s 
able  address  and  hope  it  will  do  much  good.  What  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  cure  or  prevent  new  addicts? 

Mr  SiRovicH.  I  win  tell  you  what  to  do.  If  the  W»»st  wants  a 
good  education  on  the  drug  traffic,  let  It  go  to  Japan  and  see  what 
Japan  Is  doing.  Japan  owns  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  they  have 
a  population  of  14.000  000.  When  Japan  took  pos.««ssion  they  found 
5  000  drug  addicts.  What  did  Japan  do?  It  took  over  the  popples 
and  its  derivatives,  and  If  you  were  a  drug  addict  you  had  to 
register  under  the  Japanese  Government.  Then  they  gave  you  the 
necessary  opium  and  morphine  cheaper  than  you  could  get  It  when 
it  was  smuggled  in.  and  so  it  killed  the  smugglers.  They  do  not 
allow  any  new  addicts  to  be  formed,  and  they  reckon  that  In  10  to 
30  years,  when  the  present  drug  addicts  wlU  have  died,  there  wlU 
be  no  more  as  far  as  Japan  Is  concerned.  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SmovicH.  Yes.  .  _„♦ 

Mr  LAGtJARDiA.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  authorized  the  construction  of  two  narcotle 
farm  hospitals,  where  addicts  wfll  be  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thev  wUl  not  go  into  operation  until  1932. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  In  the  meantime  they  are  sent  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  And  in  that  way  they  are  making  them  worse. 

Mr.  Porter  rose.  ,^^^^~  ...  ,.w^ 

Mr  SiRovicH.  If  there  Is  any  man  in  the  world  that  I  would  Uke 
to  yield  to    It  Is  the  gentlem.an  from  Pennsylvania.     We  ought  to 
give  him  a  demonstration  because  the  gentleman  has  done  more  to 
exterminate  drug  addiction  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  for  our 
citizens  than  any  man  in  the  Nation.     (Applause,  Members  rising.) 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  indeed,  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  heartening  words  of  commendation.     I  rose 
to  inform  the  House  that  2  years  ago  we  passed  the  narcoilc-farm 
bill     It  authorized  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  narcotic 
farms  taking  the  Federal  wards  from  the  Federal  institutions  and 
placing  them  In  InsUtutlons  where  they  could  receive  scientific 
treatment.     The   drug   addicts   are   not   as   a   rule   criminals,    but 
usually  the  victims  of  misfortune.  ....... 

My  purpose  in  rising  Is  this:  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  pioneers  In  this  field.  There  is  no  institution  like  It  in  the 
world  V/e  have  had  to  move  cautiously,  but  I  am  happy  to  sUte 
that  we  are  making  rapid  progress.  I  am  hopeful  that  one  of  the 
Institutions  will  be  completed  within  the  next  2  years,  and  I  '™o'' 
that  it  WlU  be  a  happy  day  for  this  House  and  a  happy  day  for  au 
of  us  when  we  can  take  the  2.000  unfortunate  addicts  who  are  now 
in  our  penitentiaries  and  transfer  them  to  institutions  where  they 
will  receive  proper  care.  There  is  no  distinction  between  a  drtig 
addict  and  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  or  a  weak-minded  person.  They 
should  all  be  confined  for  their  own  protection  and  also  for  tne 
protection  of  society:  if  It  is  possible  to  cure  them,  so  much  the 
better  Whether  there  is  a  cure  for  drug  addiction  no  one  knows. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  never  really  tried  to  find 
one;  but  when  these  narcoUc  farms  are  in  operation  we  can  give 
the  matter  a  very  thorough  test.  ^  ,^- 

Mr.  ScHATER  cf  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiEovicH.  Yes. 

Mr  ScHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the  gentleman  find  that  the  use 
of  druES  has  increased  in  leaps  and  bounds  under  prohibition? 

Mr  SiHOvicH.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wants  to  know  U 
drug '  addiction  has  increased  since  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
Many  of  these  drug  addicts  were  accustomed  to  using  the  stimula- 
tion that  came  from  alcohol.  Alcohol  "Simulation  woud  transform 
these  unfortunate  people  from  the  world  of  «anty  Into  the  world 
of  dreams.  Since  they  have  been  deprived  of  alcohol,  and  belnf 
afraid  that  the  industrial  alcohol,  which  contains  P°^^'^}^^ 
to  poison  them,  they  have  gone  away  from  alcohol  and  have  utilised 
drugs  m  many  instances  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
l^.  Abernetht.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  y^ramCTHT.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  of 
the  eentleman  that  the  medical  profession  is  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Porter  on  hU  blU.  There  has  bem  some  opposition 
from  various  sources,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  BaovTCH.  I  would  like  to  correct  tjiat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House.  I  received  protests  from  the  American  C!ollege  of  Surgeons, 
from  the  American  Medical  Association,  from  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, from  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  other  medical  societies 
staUng  thetr  opposition  to  certain  features  of  Mr.  Porter's  bill,  but 
1k3w  can  anyone  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Poem],  when  he  Is  always  willing  to  sit  down  as  a  gentleman  should 
and  Iron  out  the  wrinkles?  We  got  together  yesterday  and  we  stand 
united  for  the  Porter  bill.     (Applause.] 

Mr.  Undekboj..  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SnovicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underhux.  In  addition  to  taking  over  the  various  factories  In 
other  countries  by  International  agreement,  does  the  gentleman's 
resolution  provide  some  measure  for  the  prevention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  new  factories? 

Mr.  SiaovicH.  Yes;  It  provides  for  that,  too;  and  It  fxuther  pro- 
vides that  after  the  International  tribunal  shall  meet  and  each 
nation  shall  put  together  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  pur- 
chase all  of  these  pharmaceutical  factories  manufacturing  dope,  that 
they  shall  then  determine  the  medical  and  scientific  needs  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  these  narcotics,  aud  then  tear  down  every  phar- 
maceutical laboratory  throughout  the  world  and  leave  only  behind 
enough  to  look  after  the  medicinal  and  scientific  needs  of  the  world, 
providing  It  leaves  one  In  each  country  to  look  after  their  people  In 
time  of  peace  or  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Qnuf.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SnoviCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiN.  I  understand  that  there  Is  no  cure  fc»'  these  drug 
addicU? 

Mr.  SntovicH.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  most  of  them  cannot 
be  cured.  They  are  cured  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  a  year  or 
a  years,  but  there  Is  always  a  relapse.  There  are  periods  of 
^^ucacerbatlon  and  Intermission,  and  while  they  make  new  resolu- 
tions and  new  promises,  yet  as  the  years  go  on  and  months  go 
by  these  peculiar  psychopathic  constitutionally  Inferior  types 
find  themselves  under  an  impelling  influence  which  compels  them 
^to  go  back.  Just  as  the  alcohol  addict  goes  back  to  a  spree. 

Mr.  QuiN.  But  there  is  a  temporary  ctire? 
•  Mr.  SXBOviCH.  There  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiROvicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Can  the  gentleman  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
relationship  between  the  increase  of  these  drug  addicts  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Switaeriand.  as  compared  with  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SaovTCH.  As  I  stated  before,  I  think  we  have  as  many  ad- 
dicts in  our  country  as  England  has.  I  think  Prance,  although 
it  has  a  smaller  population,  has  more  addicts,  and  Italy,  by  the 
way,  has  more  addicts  than  the  United  States.  However,  while 
naany  Members  of  the  House  talk  against  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  Mussolini,  the  House  should  be  Informed  that  It  was  Mxissolini's 
representative,  I  think  his  name  was  Cavatzanl,  who  was  the  one 
man  next  to  Mr.  Porter  who  had  the  cou.-^ge  to  stand  up  In  that 
League  of  Nations'  conference  and  tell  England  and  France  and 
Switzerland  that  they  were  drugging  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
that  Italy  is  ready  to  support  and  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  the  other  47  nations  of  the  civilized  world  to  forever 
abolish  the  drug  slave  from  the  arena  of  modem  society  and 
civilization.     I  Applause.  I 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  a  radio  address 
by  Marriner  S.  Eccles  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Radio  Forum  conducted  by  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network„Mon- 
^;liay.  January  23.  1939.  as  follows: 

A  week  ago  tonight  Senator  Btud.  at  Virginia,  spoke  over  this 
station  on  Ooremment  spending.  I  am  grateful  to  the  National 
Radio  Forum,  conducted  imder  the  cusplces  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  tor  this  opportumty  to  speak  to  you  on  the  same  gen- 
Mml  subject. 

What  I  say  represents  my  own  viewpoint  as  it  is  now  and  as  It 
bas  been  conslstenUy  for  more  than  8  years.    I  do  not  speak  for 


the  Board  of  Governors  or  for  t  he  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  speak 
merely  as  one  who  has  had  r  lore  than  20  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  banking  as  well  as  in  various  business  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  and  who  happens  to  occupy  a  public  office  con- 
cerned with  banking,  fiscal,  ^d  monetary  problems.  These  are 
economic  problems,  and  I  havi  always  approached  them  from  an 
economic  rather  than  from  a  political  standpoint.     In  fact,  I  can- 

from  any  other  standpoint,  for  I 
have  never  taken  an  active  par^  in  politics  and  I  have  never  sought 
a  public  office. 

The  greatest  of  all  domestic  problems  before  this  country  today 
Is  to  find  steady  Jobs  in  private  enterprise  for  all  of  our  unem- 
ployed who  are  able  and  wllUn  ;  to  work. 

The  fundamental  issue  between  Senator  Btrd  and  myself  la 
whether  the  Government  can  and  should  contribute  to  bringing 
about  an  Increase  in  private  eciployment  by  borrowing  idle  money, 
and  lending  and  .spending  It,  ai  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  cannot  find  Jobs  in  private  Industry, 
when  there  is  an  abundance  al  natural  resources,  unused  produc- 
tive facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  1  illllons  of  savings  and  of  bank  credit 
waiting  to  be  used. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  ll^posal  tonight  I  cannot  deal  with 
all  of  the  misconceptions  of  m;  ■  position  vmder  which  Senator  Byrd  . 
evidently  labored  in  his  recetl  t  statements  on  this  subject.  This 
I  expect  to  do  by  letter  at  an  early  date.  The  issue  between  the 
Senator  and  myself  is  not  pers(  nal,  and  I  ascribe  to  him,  as  he  dees 
to  me.  the  fullest  degree  of  sincerity. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  cldar  away  some  of  the  more  glaring 
misconceptions  of  my  views.  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  spend- 
ing at  any  time  for  spending! i  sake.  I  do  believe  in  Government 
deficit  spending  in  depression  periods  as  a  supplement  and  stimu- 
lant to  private  spending,  usi.n\ ;  only  the  manpower,  materials,  and 
money  that  otherwise  would  b ;  idle,  and  using  them  only  In  a  way 
that  avoids  competition  with  private  enterprise.  I  believe  that 
inefficiency  and  waste  should  be  eliminated.  Government  should 
get  the  maximum  of  value  f(ir  the  money  It  spends,  recognizing 
the  size  and  inherent  difficult  les  of  the  unemplo3rment  and  relief 
problem — the  objective  always  being  a  maximum  of  private  employ- 
ment. I  abhor  politics  and  favoritism  In  any  phase  of  government 
expendltiires.  I  am  as  anxiotu  as  anyone  to  see  the  Federal  Budget 
balanced.  In  my  Judgment,  tliis  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
national  Income  Is  higher  ttan  it  will  be  this  year.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  done  at  this  ;lme,  either  by  reducing  Government 
expenditures  or  by  Increasing  pederal  taxes,  partlcuarly  those  that 
bear  most  heavily  upon  consumption.  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
the  Budget  can  be  brought  ino  balance  is  through  Increased  Fed- 
eral revenue  from  tm  Increased  national  Income. 

I  am  Just  as  much  against  inflation  as  I  am  against  deflation. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  a  bay  In  a  perpetual  deflation  because 
of  fear  of  inflation.  Inflation  can  and  should  be  prevented,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  giving  adequate  powers  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  do  not  see  how  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  dangerous  general  Inflation  so  long  as  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  idle  men  and  unuied  resources.  Long  before  Inflation 
could  develop,  we  would  hav«  a  volume  of  business  activity  that 
wotild  Increase  the  national  inconie  to  a  point  where  the  Budget 
could  easily  be  balanced.  I  d)  not  believe,  and  I  have  never  said, 
that  the  Federal  debt  should  continue  to  grow  indefinitely  and 
no  part  of  It  ever  paid.  I  do  believe  that  It  cannot  safely  be  re- 
duced except  when  national  Income  Is  high  and  when  private  debt 
is  expanding.  Reduction  of  Government  debt  at  such  a  time 
would  tend  to  counteract  an; '  trend  toward  inflation  that  might 
develop,  Just  as  expansion  of  ;he  Government  debt  during  depreo- 
■ion  tends  to  offset  deflationary  developments. 

I  realize  that  Government  s  )endlng  Is  not  a  cure-all  or  a  remedy 
for  all  of  ovir  problems  or  fo  special  conditions  that  may  be  re- 
tarding private  employment  and  investment.  E^^erything  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  a  prompt  solution  of  these  problems.  In 
the  meantime,  I  can  see  no  practical  alternative  except  to  sustain 
piu-chaslng  power  through  public  employment  until  private  em- 
ployment substantially  Increaies. 

The  viewpoint  which  I  have  outlined  relative  to  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  strongly  opposed  by  Senator  Btro,  by  most  of 
the  press,  and  by  many  of  the  bankers  and  large  business  Interests 
of  the  country-  today.  Most  ^f  them  still  demand,  as  they  did  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depression  ili  1932,  that  Government  expenditures 
be  cut  and  that  the  Federal  Bm  dget  k>e  brought  Into  balance  in  oraer 
to  reestablish  confidence.  Oaiy  in  this  way,  they  believe,  will  Jobs 
be  provided  in  private  enterpilse. 

I  quite  understand  why  so  i  lany  of  our  bankers  and  businessmen 
have  Uils  viewpoint,  for  I  did  also  until  about  1929.  I  knew  from 
experience  that  private  investment  had  led  the  way  out  of  past 
depressions  without  Governmint  sp>endlng. 

In  the  face  of  fimdamentjl  changes  that  have  come  over  ovir 
economy — changes  that  I  think  many  of  oxir  bxisinessmen  and 
bankers  either  have  not  fully  ;  )erceived  or  tally  appraised — I  can  no 
longer  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Nation  can  risk  stopping  Its 
support  to  the  imemployed  In  the  hope  or  expectation  that  upon 
doing  so  private  enterprise  wU ,  move  forward  on  any  scale  sufficient 
to  give  them  Jobs. 

To  discuss  these  fundamental  changes  adequately  would  take 
more  time  than  I  have  on  the  air.  I  can  only  remind  you  that  we 
are  no  longer  a  nation  with  rapidly  expanding  markets  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  we  were  through  most  of  our  history.  We  are  no 
longer  pxishlng  our  frontiers  westward  and  opening  up  vast  new 
territories  to  settlement.  We  no  longer  have  great  incoming  tides 
Of  Immigration.    Tbe  day  ins  passed  when  millions  can  follow 
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Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  go  West  when  they  fan  to  find  employ- 
ment or  opportunity  in  the  populoiis  eastern  centers.  The  era  of 
railroad  expansion  has  come  to  an  end. 

We  no  longer  have  expanding  foreign  markets.  We  are  now  a 
creditor  and  not  a  debtor  nation,  as  we  were  before  the  war.  We 
are  no  longer  willing  to  lend  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  as  we  did  in 
the  twenties,  to  enable  foreigners  to  absorb  American  products. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  and  related  Industries,  which 
were  important  factors  In  the  expansion  of  the  twenties,  has  been 
greatly  slowed  down.  There  are  not  immediately  visible  vast  mar- 
kets awaiting  production  by  existing  industry.  Nor  does  new  in- 
vention and  new  industry,  which  I  should  especially  like  to  see 
encouraged  and  stimulated,  hold  out  prospects  for  enough  Invest- 
ment and  employment  to  absorb  great  numbers  of  the  unemployed 

at  this  time.  .   ^  ^. 

If  I  felt  that  the  Government  was  risking  a  dangerous  inflation, 
or  that  it  co\ild  not  afford  the  expenditures,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  naUonal  debt,  I  would  not  advocate  a  continuance  of  the 
present  stimulus — on  the  basis  of  a  deficit.  I  do  not  share  these 
fears  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe,  as  Senator  Btkd  does, 
that  the  Government  is  like  an  individual  in  its  fiscal  affairs  and, 
therefore,  should  not  spend  more  than  its  Income,  but  shoxild  al- 
ways balance  its  Budget  and  keep  out  of  debt. 

I  do  not  scorn  the  old  precepts  of  thrift  and  frugality,  as  the 
Senator  has  said.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  time-honored 
sayings  is:  "Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  Admirable  as 
these  maxims  are  for  the  Individual,  they  cannot  be  applied  realis- 
tically to  business  or  to  the  Nation.  If  there  were  no  borrowing  or 
lending  In  the  business  world,  there  would  be  no  business  except 
by  the  primitive  methods  of  barter.  Borrowing  and  lending  means 
creating  debt.  We  have  never  had  a  period  of  prosperity  without 
an  expansion  of  debt.  Conversely,  we  have  never  had  a  period  of 
deflation  without  a  contraction  of  debt. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  equities  and  fewer  debt  forms  in  our 
economy,  but  it  operates  now  very  largely  by  the  process  of  debts 
being  created  and  extinguished.  To  recognize  that  debt  expands 
with  prosperity,  which  we  aU  favor,  does  not  mean  that  one  U  m 
favor  of  debt,  but  only  that  under  our  system  we  cannot  have  the 
prosperity  which  we  all  want  without  the  debts  which  we  all 
dislike.  . 

It  is  beyond  dispute,  I  think.  Uiat  as  debt  contracts  or  expands, 
business  activity  rises  and  falls  and  that  national  Income  Increases 
or  decreases  In  relatively  greater  volume.  Thus,  from  1929  to  1933. 
total  debts,  both  public  and  private,  contracted  by  14  percent.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  national  income  feU  by  more  than  50  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  private  debt  structure,  even  though  contracted,  was 
so  large  in  relation  to  the  diminished  national  income  that  drbts 
t)ecame  Insupportable.  Hence,  our  entire  financial  structure  col- 
lapsed and  general  economic  paralysis  resulted. 

Had  the  Government  been  like  an  Individual,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  to  help  the  situation.  We  ultimately  found  that  only 
the  Government,  under  such  conditions  as  existed,  was  able  by  its 
lend  ng  and  spending  to  stop  the  tide  of  deflation  and  bring  about 
the  upturn  that  we  have  since  had,  though  it  is  still  far  short  of 
the  goal  of  full  recovery.  However,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
btislness  and  financial  leaders  cf  the  country,  the  Government  did 
attempt  to  act  1-ke  an  individual  from  1930  until  the  end  of  1933 
on  the  theory  that  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  do  other- 
wise and  that  in  order  to  maintain  confidence  and  keep  money 
sound.  It  mtist  balance  the  Budget.    Most  of  you  haven't  forgotten 

Of  course  the  Government  could  not  balance  its  Budget  becaxise 
the  incomes  and  profits  of  the  taxpayers  continued  to  fall  or  to  dis- 
appear Therefore  the  Government's  revenue  feU  faster  than  It  was 
possible  to  reduce  expenses.  Consequently.  It  had  a  total  deficit  of 
mwe  than  $7,000,000,000  for  the  calendar  years  of  1931,  1932,  and 
1933  whUe  it  was  pursuing  the  policy  advocated  by  those  who 
believe  as  Senator  Btrd  does.  And,  mind  you,  all  this  happened 
during  the  period  when  everything  was  being  done  that  busmess 
leaders  thought  wotUd  encourage  business,  even  to  the  extent  of 
setting  up  the  R.  F.  C.  to  provide  money  to  support  the  private 
financial  structure.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  business  and 
flnauclal  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  the  beneficiaries  of  Govern- 
ment lending,  contended  that  the  Government's  credit  was  such 
that  It  could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  flnancial  assistance  of 
millions  of  unemployed  through  creation  of  beneficial  pubUc  work 
In  the  absence  of  private  work.  ,^      ^ 

The  deficits  Incurred  in  1931,  1932,  and  1933  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  of  what  Senator  Brao  chooses  to  call  the  "pump  priming" 
variety  because  they  resiUted  largely  from  decreased  Federal  rev- 
enues rather  than  from  Increased  Government  expenditures. 
During  this  period  we  had  no  Increase  in  the  national  income.  In 
fact,  during  this  period  the  sum  of  the  annual  losses  In  the  national 
Income,  compared  with  the  1929  level,  amounted  to  •120.000,000,000. 
This  staggering  loss,  to  which  Senator  Btrd  makes  no  reference,  re- 
stilted  from  our  falltire  to  utilize  our  idle  human  and  material 
rescurces.  This  is  the  kind  of  waste  that  the  Nation  can  ill  afford. 
We  had  no  Increase  in  the  national  Income  vmtil  a  comprehensive 
lending  and  spending  program  was  launched,  begixuiing  in  1934, 
giving  aid  to  farmers  and  home  owners  and  creating  Jobs  through 
relief  and  public  works. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  years  1934.  to  1937,  Inclvislve.  In  this 
period  the  Government  made  cash  loans  and  expenditures.  Includ- 
ing the  soldiers*  bonvis.  of  »1 1.000.000.000  more  than  it  collected. 
Including  pay-roll  taxes.  This  largely  resulted  from  a  deliberate 
policy  of  stimulating  recovery  in  private  activity.  During  this 
period  the  naUonal  income  rose  from  approximately  »40,0C0,000,000 


In  1933  to  about  $70,000,000,000  In  1937.    The  combined  Increases 
In  the  tuiUonal  income  for  these  4  years  as  comparvd  with  193S 
aggregated  $70,000,000,000.  or  more  than  six  times  the  Government's 
cash  deficit  of  $11,000,000,000  for  the  same  period. 

And  then  what  happened?     During  the  year  1937  the  Government 
contributed  alxjut  $3,000,000,000  less  to  the  buying  power  of  the  pub- 
lic than  It  did  in  the  year  1936.  so  that  Its  cash  receipts  were  only 
about  $400,000,000  less  than  It  spent.    This  too  rapid  withdrawal 
cf  the  Government's  stimulus  was  accompanied  by  other  Important 
factors,  including  sharply  increased  construction  costs,  large-scale 
speculative  inventory  buying,  a  too  rapid  expansion  of  short-term 
Installment  credit,  serious  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
a  widening  spread  between  agricultural  und  Indiistrlal  prices.     The 
result  was  another  period  of  rapid  deflation  In  the  fall  of  1937.  which 
continued  until  the  present  sF>endlng  program  of  the  Government 
was   begun    last    summer.     The    national    Income    has   been    rlaing 
steadily  ever  since  that  time. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  of  the  last  0  years — a  record  which 
Senator  Btrd  denounces  as  one  of  "fiscal  insanity" — does  It  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  as  the  Senator  said  In  his  letter  to  me — 
and  I  quote: 

"For  every  doUar  the  Government  borrows  and  spends  in  pump 
priming,  private  enterprise  is  deterred  from  spending  two?" 

If  Senator  Btrd  really  believes  this  he  should  be  exerting  all  of 
his  Influence  In  fighting  for  an  Immediate,  Instead  of  a  gradual, 
balancing  of  the  Budget  lix  order  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures by   at  least  $3,000,000,000.     Such   a  reduction,   according  to 
his   unequivocal   statement,   would   bring   about  an   expansion   In 
spending  by  private  enterprise  of  $6,000,000,000  a  year.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  exact  opposite  is  true.     Accordingly,  I  believe  that 
the  country  can  well  afford  to  have  the  Government  continue  its 
stlmultis  to  consumption  and  thus  to  business  at  this  Juncture. 

We  might  have  had  about  the  same  results  with  less  Govern- 
ment spending  had  some  of  it  been  directed  Into  other  channels 
or  had  it  been  better  timed,  or  if  private  activity  had  not  felt  that 
there  were  deterrents  due  to  Government  policy;  but  of  one  thing 
I   am   certain— whatever   the   deterrents   have   been.   Government 
spending  has  not  been  one  of  them. 

As  to  the  burden  of  the  Government  debt  on  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  which  also  disturbs  the  Senator,  if  they 
reduce  the  national  debt  it  will  probably  be  because  their  national 
income  Justifies  the  reduction,  and  It  will  be  no  more  of  a  burden 
on  them  than  was  the  reduction  of  nine  billions  of  the  war  debt 
during  the  1920'8.    In  fact,  we  could  have  paid  off  much  more  of 
the  war  debt  if  we  had  not  had  three  major  income-tax  reductions, 
which    helped    to    encourage    stock-market    speculation    and    the 
making  of  uncollectable  foreign  loans.        ......       _.     »    ^  w*. 

Why  not  worry  also  about  the  burden  of  all  of  the  private  debts 
on  our  children  and  their  children,  because  these  debts  will  also  be 
passed  along  to  future  generations  who  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  ol 
servicing  or  paying  these  debts  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Government 
debt      We  should  know  that  all  debts,  both  public  and  private,  are 
passed  along  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Just  as  all  assets,  both 
public  and  private,  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next     It  may  be  that  Senator  Btrd  would  be  less  worried  if  there 
were  no  debts,  but  in  tbat  case  there  would  be  no  banks,  insurance 
companies,  or  other  financial  institutions.  ......        ».,. 

The  Senator  has  warned  you  that  the  total  debt  of  aU  public 
bodies  in  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  $430  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child:  that  it  is  a  mortgage  on  you  and  your  property; 
and  that  your  children  and  grandchUdren  wUl  have  to  pay  off  thU 
mortgage.  But  he  failed  to  tell  you  who  owns  the  mortgage.  You 
of  course  know  that  It  is  owned  by  all  of  the  people  and  amounts 
to  an  average  of  exactly  $430  owed  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
In  other  words,  all  of  the  people  are  borrowing  through  their  publlo 
bodies  from  all  of  the  people.  ^    ^     »  ^  w- 

The  whole  problem  of  Internal  debt,  public  and  private,  must  be 
considered  In  relationship  to  the  total  real  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
Our  total  debU  are  great  or  smaU,  depending  upon  total  national 
Income.  The  British  public  debt  a  century  ago  was  equal  to 
»4  000  000  000.  At  the  present  time  It  Is  $40,000,000,000.  or  10  times 
greater  'Their  debt  has  grown,  but  the  income  of  the  British  people 
has  grown  much  faster  than  the  debt.  While  doubtless  it  would  be 
better  for  them  If  they  had  less  public  debt.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  debt  has  either  bankrupted  or  impoverished  the  British  nation. 
because  their  sUndard  of  Uving  has  Increased  during  this  entire 

Now  make  no  mistake,  I  am  not  advocating  ever-increasing 
debt  but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  we  Fbould  83e  the  problem 
of  debt  m  Its  true  perspective.  I  do  not  think  that  alarmist  talk 
about  it  is  calctUated  to  help  recovery  or  to  Induce  private  capital 
to  go  to  work.  - .    , 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  British  achieved  recovery  by  bal- 
ancing their  budget,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  dte  this  to 
remember  that  uhlle  o\u"  national  income  was  falling  60  percent, 
their  Government  never  permitted  theirs  to  faU  more  than  10 
p»rcent  and  that  BritLsh  rates  of  taxation.  If  applied  to  the  United 
States  'would  very  likely  balance  our  Budget.  Their  balanced 
budget  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  8p?rd  proportionately  less 
than  we  do  but  becaiise  their  income  and  inheriUnce  taxes  are 
relatively  much  higher.  ^      ^ ...    * 

Individuals  and  corporations  may  become  bankrupt,  but  no 
nation  having  the  hvunan  and  material  resources  of  the  United 
States  need  impoverish  itself  by  borrowing  from  itself.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  impoverUh  ourselves  U  by  faUing  to  utilise  our 
idle  man  power,  resotirces.  productive  faciUtles.  and  money  In  th« 
production  of  real  wealth. 
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^  I  have  been  talking  so  far  abont  tbe  economic  aspects  of  the 
■roblem.  of  Government  fiscal  policy.  In  conclusion,  I  would  Ufce 
to  say  &  word  about  tbe  human  or  fundamental  aspect  of  this 

iroblem. 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  have  the  Government  borrow  blUkms  of 
dollars  to  protect  this  ooimtry  against  a  foreign  enemy  during  the 
World  War.  In  one  year  alone  we  created  a  deficit  of  $13,000,- 
000,000,  as  much  as  the  entire  cash  deficit  of  the  Government  dxir- 
Ing  the  past  5  years.  We  are  again  proposing  to  spend  billions  for 
preparedness.  Tet  at  tbe  same  time,  many  are  quibbling  aboat 
$160,000,000  necessary  to  help  protect  otir  human  resources. 

The  same  Government  credit  that  can  be  used  to  protect  human 
lives  in  time  of  war  against  the  encroechment  of  a  foreign  enemy 
can  also  be  used  in  times  of  peace  to  protect  these  human  lives 
against  demoralization  and  despair.  There  is  no  more  limitation 
upon  a  government's  ability  to  fight  a  depression  than  there  Is  to 
fight  a  war.  Both  depend  upon  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources, brains,  and  courage — and  upon  nothing  else. 

The  danger  for  the  future  of  democracy  comes  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without.  The  leadership  of  this  country,  both  in 
Government  and  In  btislness,  must  realize  that  If  the  American 
liberal  tradition  Is  to  be  preserved,  then,  for  the  millions  of  oxir 
cltisens.  the  right  to  work  must  also  be  preserved. 


The   Power   Trust  Versus  the  T.  V.  Av— A  New 
Declaration  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  31, 1939 


OPINION  OP  JUglKJg  ROBERTS.  OF  THE  SOPRKME  CXDURT  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  jresterday  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  gave  the  American  people  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  it  dismissed  the  suit  of 
the  Power  Trust  against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
denied  to  that  gigantic  monopoly  the  right  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  supergovemment. 

For  years  the  utilities,  through  their  unholy  combinations 
of  wealth  and  power,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
to  levy  overcharges  without  restraint— exacting  tribute  from 
everyone  who  turns  an  electric  switch — in  that  respect  exer- 
cising the  taxing  power  that  rightfully  belongs  only  to  a 
govwTunent  or  a  State,  levying  taxes  in  the  form  of  over- 
charges that  invariably  amount  to  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  electricity  consumed. 

This  great  monopoly  sprawls  like  a  huge  octopus  over  the 
United  States,  reaching  its  tentacles  into  every  home,  every 
factory,  and  every  business  establishment,  sucking  the  eco- 
ncHnlc  lifeblood  from  the  consumers  of  electric  lights  and 
power.  It  has  been  ruthless.  Insatiable,  and  implacable.  It 
has  influenced  Governors,  corrupted  legislators,  subsidized 
the  press,  and  Intimidated  courts.  It  has  overrun  and  disre- 
garded the  rights  of  the  States  in  its  mad  scramble  for  wealth 
and  power,  then  turned  like  a  whining  supplicant  and  pleaded 
States'  rights  as  a  defense  against  the  righteous  attempts  erf 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the  consimiers  of  electric 
lights  and  power  from  its  ruthless  depredations. 

During  the  last  5  srears  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted 
by  tJiis  outfit  in  its  attempts  to  destroy  the  T,  V.  A.  and  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Its  srardstlck  for  the  proper  measurement 
of  electric  light  and  power  rates.  The  consumers  of  electric 
energy  in  this  country  were  t)eing  held  In  financial  bondage. 
They  were  paying  an  annual  overcharge  for  electric  light 
and  power  of  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $1300,000.000  a  year. 

This  gigantic  octopus  is  today  sapping  from  the  American 
people  in  overcharges  for  electric  energy  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Of  course  they  were  willing  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  from  driving  than  from  their  assumed  position 
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of  power  as  a  supergoverm  nent  that  exercises  such  powers 
of  taxation. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  0iis  outfit  has  been  defying  the 
Govemmttit  of  the  United  fetates  and  trying  to  make  cats'- 
paws  of  the  Governors  of  Vermont  and  Oklahoma,  by  using 
them  to  try  to  prevent  this  Administration  from  putting  into 
effect  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938.  for  fear  that  it  would  bring  a  measure  of  Justice  to 
the  electric  consumers  in  the  various  States  and  free  them 
from  the  bondage  in  which  they  are  now  held. 

This  ruthless  monopoly  is  not  only  exacting  this  enormous 
tribute,  but  it  is  preventinu  the  use  of  those  electrical  ap- 
pliances that  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm  life,  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  housetarife  the  load  of  drudgery  under 
which  she  has  struggled  through  the  centuries,  and  make 
farm  life,  as  well  as  town  imd  city  life,  more  pleasant,  and 
more  attractive. 

As  I  said  in  my  statemei  t  before  the  T.  V.  A.  Investigat- 
ing Committee,  which  appei  red  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the  most 
profitable  investment  the  /merican  people  have  made  since 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  very  force  of  its  yardstick 
has  compelled  a  reduction  in  light  and  power  rates  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  throughout  this  coimtry  that  amoimts 
to  $556,000,000  a  year,  anfl  if  justice  Is  done  to  everyone 
who  turns  an  electric  swiph,  there  will  be  an  additional 
reduction  of  more  than  $lioo,000,000  a  year. 

These  reductions  alone  vi>uld  pay  off  the  national  debt  in 
20  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  blessings  that  would  come 
to  the  people  of  the  country  an  the  increased  used  of  electricity 
and  the  emplojmient  of  adaitlonal  electrical  appliances. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiat  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  yesterday,  speaking  through  Justice  Roberts,  gave 
to  us  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  inspires  us  with 
renewed  hope  that  we  may  now  move  forward  into  a  new  day 
when  every  human  being  ill  America  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  cheap  electricity,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  an  electrified 
America. 

Under  permission  grantei  I  me,  I  here  Insert  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Roberts  in  this  epoc  i-making  case  of  the  Power  Trust 
against  the  T.  V.  A.,  whifh  is  politely  referred  to  as  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  et  al.  against  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  et  al.         I 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United;  States.    No.  27.    October  term,  1938. 

Tlie  Tennessee  Electric  Poweitf  Co.  et  al..  appellants,  v.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  et  al.  On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  Dlstrli^t  of  Tennessee 

I  Janizary  30,  1939] 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act*  erecta  a  corporation,  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  to  develop  by  a  series  of  dams 
on  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  a  system  of  navigation 
and  flood  control  and  to  sell  the  power  created  by  tbe  dams. 
Eighteen  corporations  which  generate  and  distribute  electricity  In 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia.  West  Virginia, 
Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  Bouth  Carolina,  and  one  which  trans- 
mits electricity  in  Tennessee  ind  Alabama,  filed  a  bill  in  equity,  In 
the  chancery  court  of  Knox  tftoimty,  Tenn.,  against  the  Authority 
and  Its  three  executive  officers!  and  directors.  The  prayers  were  that 
the  defendants  be  restrained  ftom  generating  electricity  out  of  water 
power  created,  or  to  be  created,  pursuant  to  the  act  and  the  Author- 
ity's plan  of  construction  and  operation;  from  transmitting,  dis- 
tributing, supplying,  or  sellli^g  electricity  so  generated,  or  to  be 
generated.  In  competition  wit^i  any  of  the  complainants;  from  con- 

tructton  of  steam  or  hydroelectric 
Ion  Unes,  or  means  of  distribution 
with  any  of  their  services;  from 
ugh  any  contract,  scheme,  or  device; 
and  from  substituting  Federal  regulation  for  State  regulation  of 
local  rates  for  electric  servlc^  more  especially  by  incorporating  In 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  elecTlclty  terms  fixing  retail  rates.  The 
defendants  removed  the  caiis4  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Eastern  Tennessee  andth^re  answered  the  bill.    As  reqtilred  by 

court  of  three  Judges  was  convened 
the  bill.* 


structing  or  financing  the  cc 
generating   stations,  transml 
which  will  duplicate  or  comp 
regulating  their  retail  rates  tl 


^e  act  of  August  24,  1937,'  t 
which,  after  a  trial,  dismissed 
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>  Act  of  May  18.  1933,  48 
1935,  49  Stat.  1075;  16  U.  S.  CJ 
'  50  Stat.  751,  762,  28  U.  S 
*21  F.  Supp.  947. 


58,  as  amended  by  act  ctf  Aug. 
sec.  831.  et  seq. 
,  sec.  380a. 
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Fourteen  of  the  complainants  are  here  as  appellants.'  They 
contend  that  water  power  cannot  constitutionally  be  created  In 
conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act. 
and  the  United  States  will,  therefore,  acquire  no  title  to  It.  because 
It  will  not  be  produced  as  an  Incident  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Federal  power  to  Improve  navigation  and  control  floods  In  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Nation.  They  affirm  that  the  statutory 
plan  is  a  plain  attempt,  in  the  guise  of  exerting  granted  powers, 
to  exercise  a  power  not  granted  to  the  United  States,  namely,  the 
generation  and  sale  of  electric  energy;  that  the  execution  of  the 
plan  contravenes  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  since  the  sale  of  electricity  on  the  scale  proposed 
will  deprive  the  appellants  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  will  restilt  In  Federal  regulation  of  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  States,  and  will  deprive  the  people  of  the  States  of  their 
guaranteed  liberty  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  acquire  and  use 
property  subject  only  to  State  regtUatlon.  The  appeUees  contest 
these  contentions.  For  reasons  about  to  be  stated  we  do  not  con- 
sider or  decide  the  issues  thus  mooted. 

The  Authority's  acts,  which  the  appellants  claim  give  rise  to  a 
cause  of  action,  comprise  (1)  the  sale  of  electric  energy  at  whole- 
sale to  municipalities  empowered  by  State  law  to  maintain  and 
operate  their  own  distribution  systems;  (2)  the  sale  of  such 
energy  at  wholesale  to  membership  corporations  organized  vmder 
State  law  to  purchase  and  distribute  electricity  to  their  members 
without  profit;  (3)  the  sale  of  firm  and  secondary  power  at  whole- 
sale to  Industrial  plants 

The  appellants  are  Incorporated  for  the  purpose  and  with  tnc 
authority  to  conduct  business  as  public  utUlties.  Several  do  so  only 
within  the  States  of  their  Incorporation;  those  chartered  elsewhere 
have  qualified  £is  foreign  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
in  which  they  manufacture,  transmit,  or  distribute  electricity. 
Most  of  them  have  local  franchises,  licenses,  or  easements  granted 
by  municipalities  or  governmental  subdivisions,  but  It  Is  admitted 
that  none  of  these  franchises  confers  an  exclusive  privUege. 

While  the  Authority  has  not  built  or  authorized  any  transmission 
line  has  not  sold  or  authorized  the  sale  of  electricity,  or  contracted 
for  or  authorized  any  contract  for.  the  sale  of  electricity  by  others. 
In  territory  served  by  nine  of  the  appeUants,  it  has  done  some  or 
all  of  these  things  In  areas  served  or  susceptible  of  service  by  five 
of  the  companies;  and  It  plans  to  enter  in  the  same  way  the  terri- 
tory of  other  appellants.  It  Is  clear,  therefOTe.  that  Its  acts  have 
resulted  and  will  result  In  the  establishment  of  municipal  and  co- 
operative distribution  systems  competing  with  those  of  some  or  aU 
the  appellants  In  territory  which  they  now  serve,  or  reasonably 
expect  to  serve  by  extension  of  their  existing  systems,  and  In  direct 
competition  with  the  appellants'  enterprises  through  the  sale  of 
power  to  Industries  in  areas  now  served  by  them  or  which  they  can 
■erve  by  expansion  of  their  faclMties.  The  appellants  assert  that 
this  competition  will  Inflict  substantial  damage  upon  them.  The 
appellees  admit  that  such  damage  will  result,  but  contend  that  it 
Is  not  the  basis  of  a  cause  of  action  since  It  is  damnum  absque  In- 
Jxirla — a  damage  not  consequent  upon  the  violation  of  any  right 

recognized  by  law.  ^^      ^      ^   _44.w 

The  appellants  Invoke  the  doctrine  that  one  threatened  with 
direct  and  special  tajury  by  the  act  of  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment which,  but  for  statutory  authority  for  its  performance,  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  legal  rights,  may  challenge  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  statute  in  a  suit  against  the  agent.'  The  principle  Is  without 
application  xmless  the  right  invaded  is  a  legal  right,  one  of  prop- 
erty, one  arising  out  of  contract,  one  protected  against  tortious  In- 
vasion   or  one  foxmded  on  a  statute  which  confers  a  privilege." 

The  appellants  urge  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  by  com- 
peting with  them  in  the  sale  of  electric  energy.  Is  destroying  their 
property  and  rights  without  warrant,  since  the  claimed  authoriza- 
tion of  Its  transactions  Is  an  unconstitutional  statute.  The  pith 
of  the  complaint  Is  the  Authority's  competition.  But  the  appeUanta 
realize  that  competition  between  natural  persons  is  lawful.  They 
seek  to  stigmatize  the  Authority's  present  and  proposed  competi- 
tion as  "Illegal"  by  reliance  on  their  franchises  which  they  say  are 
property  protected  from  injury  or  destruction  by  competition. 
They  classify  the  franchises  In  question  as  of  two  sorts — ^those 
Involved  In  the  State's  grant  of  incorporation  or  of  domestication 
and  those  arising  from  the  grant  by  the  State  or  Its  subdivisions 
of  the  privilege  to  use  and  occupy  public  property  and  public 
places  for  the  service  of  the  public.  .     ^^     „^  ^      _, 

The  charters  of  the  companies  which  operate  In  the  States  of 
their  incorporation  give  them  legal  existence  and  power  to  func- 
tion as  public  utUltles.  The  like  existence  and  powers  of  those 
chartered  In  other  States  have  been  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 


States  In  which  they  do  business  permitting  the  domestication  o< 
foreiim  ccrpcratlons.  The  appellants  say  that  the  franchise  to  be 
a  public  utiUty  corporation  and  to  funcUon  as  sucli.  with  inci- 
dental powers,  is  a  species  of  property  which  Is  directly  taken  or 
Injured  by  the  Authcrlty's  competition.  They  further  urge  that, 
though  nonexclusive,  the  local  franchises  or  easements,  which 
grant  them  the  privilege  to  serve  within  given  municipal  subdivi- 
sions, and  to  occupy  streets  and  public  places,  are  also  property  , 
which  the  Authority  Is  destroying  by  Its  competition.  Since  what 
is  being  done  Is  Justified  by  reference  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority Act.  they  say  they  have  standing  to  cliaUenge  its  con»ti- 
tutlonality. 

The  vice  of  the  position  is  that  neither  their  charters  nor  their 
local  franchises  Involve  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  or  render  compe- 
tition illegal.  The  franchise  to  exist  as  a  corporation,  and  to  func- 
tion as  a  public  utUlty,  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  charter  con- 
tract on  the  subject,  creates  no  right  to  be  free  of  competition,' 
and  affords  the  corporation  no  legal  cause  of  complaint  by  reason 
of  the  State's  subsequently  authorizing  another  to  enter  and  oper- 
ate in  the  same  field.'  The  local  franchises,  while  having  elcmenta 
of  property,  confer  no  contractual  or  property  right  to  be  free  of 
competition  either  from  individuals,  other  public  utility  corpora- 
tions, or  the  State  or  mimlclpallty  granting  the  franchise.*  The 
grantor  may  preclude  Itself  by  contract  from  Initiating  or  permit- 
ting such  competition."  but  no  such  contractual  obligation  Is  here 
asserted. 

The  appellants  further  argue  that  even  if  invasion  of  their 
franchise  rights  does  not  give  them  standing,  they  may.  by  suit, 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutory  grant  of  power  the 
exercise  of  which  results  in  competition.  This  la  but  to  say  that 
if  the  commodity  used  by  a  competitor  was  not  lawfully  obtained 
by  It  the  corporation  with  which  It  competes  may  render  it  liable 
In  damages  or  enjoin  It  from  further  competition  because  of  the 
Illegal  derivation  of  that  which  It  sells.  If  the  thesis  were  sound, 
appellants  could  enjoin  a  competing  corporation  or  agency  on  the 
ground  that  its  Injurious  competition  Is  viltra  vires,  that  there  Is  • 
defect  In  the  grant  of  powers  to  It,  or  that  the  means  of  competi- 
tion were  acquired  by  some  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
contention  is  foreclosed  by  prior  decisions  that  the  damage  conse- 
quent on  competition,  otherwise  lawful.  Is  In  such  circumstances 
damniim  absque  Injuria,  and  will  not  support  a  cause  of  action  or  a 
right  to  sue."  ^,   , 

Certain  provisions  of  State  statutes  regulating  public  utilities  are 
claimed  to  confer  on  the  appellants  the  right  to  be  free  of  compe- 
tition.    Each  of  the  SUtes  In  which  any  of  them  operates,  save 
Mississippi,"  has  established  a  commission  to  supervise  and  i*gu- 
late  public  utUltles.    While  the  statutes  "  differ  In  their  provl«on», 
all  but  that  of  Virginia  require  a  public  utility  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  as  a  condition  of  doing  business.    The 
appeUants  commenced  business  in  the  various  SUtes  prior  to  the 
adoption   of    the    requirement   of    such   certificates   and,    so   far   as 
appears,   they   have  none   covering   their   entire   operations.     They 
have,  however,  obtained  certificates  for  extensions  made  since  the 
passage  of  the  statutes;  and  they  claim  that,  in  any  event,  these 
laws  afford  them  protection  from  the  Authority's  competition  since 
any  utility  now  seeking  to  serve  in  their  territory  must  obtain  a 
cerUflcate.    and   hence   they   have   standing   to   maintain   this   suit 
against   the   Authority   which   has   none.     The   position   cannot   be 
maintained.     Whether  competition  between  utilities  shall  be  pro- 
hibited, regulated,  or  forbidden  Is  a  matter  of  SUte  policy.    That 
policy  is  subject  to  alteration  at  the  will  of  the  legtelature."    The 
declaration  of  a  specific  policy  creates  no  vested  right  to  its  main- 
tenance  In  UtUltles   then  engaged   In   the   btislneas  or  thereafter 
embarking  In  It.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  States  In  which  the  Authority  Is  now  functioning 
have  declared  their  policy  in  respect  of  its  activities.  Alabama 
has  enacted  that  Federal  agencies.  InstrumenUlltles,  or  corpora- 
tions shaU  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  pubUc  service  com- 
mission- 1'  that  municipalities  and  Improvement  authorities  may 
own  and  operate  electric  generaUng  and  distributing  systems  and 


♦Georgia  Power  Co.  was  enjoined  from  maintaining  the  action. 
See  Georgia  Potcer  Co.  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (17  P.  Supp. 
769;  89  P.  (2d)  218.  302  U.  S.  692) .  Potu  other  complainants  have 
Bln«lre  been  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  litigation  without 
prejudice  to  Its  prosecution  by  the  remaining  appellants. 

'Philadelphia  Co.  v.  StiTnson  (223  U.  S.  605,  619);  Stafford,  v. 
Wallace  (258  U.  S.  495,  512);  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  (262  U.  8. 
447  488)  The  same  rule  applies  to  suits  against  State  officers: 
Osbom  V.  The  Bank  (9  Wheat.  738.  857,  859);  Terrace  v.  Thompson 
(263  U    S    197    214);   Sterling  v.  Constantin  (287  U.  S.  378,  393). 

*In  re  Ayers  (123  U.  S.  443);  Walla  Walla  v.  Walla  Walla  Water 
Co.  (172  U.  S.  1);  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  v.  McAn- 
nulty  (187  U.  S.  94);  Ex  parte  Young  (209  U.  S.  123);  Scully  v. 
Bird  (209  U  8  481);  Philadelphia  Co.  v.  Stim^on,  supra;  Lane  v. 
Watts  (234  U.  8.  525):  Truax  v.  Baich  (239  U.  8.  S3);  Lipke  ▼. 
Lederer  (259  U.  B.  557) . 


»8ee  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge  (11  Pet.  430.  548): 
Turnpike  Co.  v.  The  State  (3  Wall.  210.  213);  Homllfon  Ga$  Light 
Co  V.  Hamilton  City  (146  U.  S.  258.  268);  PearsaU  V.  Great  North- 
em  Railway  (161  U.  S.  646.  664).  «,  „    «    „^v 

•Compare  Lehigh  Water  Co.  v.  Boston  (121  U.  8.  388). 

•  Jopltn  V.  Southwest  MissouH  Light  Co.  (191  U.  6.  150);  Helena 
Water  Works  Co.  v.  Helena  (195  U.  8.  383,  393);  Madera  Water 
Works  V.  Madera  (228  U.  S.  454);  Green  v.  Frazier  (253  U.  8.  233): 
Puget  Sound  Power  <t  Light  Co.  v.  Seattle  (291  U.  S.  619,  624). 

*>  Walla  WaUa  v.  Walla  Walla  Water  Co.,  supra;  Superior  Water 
L.  <fr  P.  Co.  V.  Superior  (263  U.  S.  125).  „___ 

» Railroad  Co.  v.  EUerman  (105  U.  8.  166.  173);  AlatHima  Power 
Co  V  Ickes  (302  U.  S.  464.  479-483).  and  cases  clt«d;  Greenwood 
County  V.  Duke  Power  Co.  (81  P.  (2d)  »86,  997)  ;i>ufc«Pou«r  Co.  ▼. 
Greenioood  County  (91  F.  (2d)   665,  676;   affirmed  302  U.  8,  ♦85) 

"  In  Mississippi  there  U  no  State  commission,  but  municipal  Itlea 
are  given  the  authority  to  regulate  utUltles  within  their  territorial 
llmlte      Mississippi  Code  (1930)  sees.  2400-1.  2414. 

-iUabimrCode  (1928)  sec  9795;  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statute. 
(1936)  sec  3952-25;  North  CarolUia  Code  (1935)  sec.  1037  (d); 
WUliams'  Tennessee  Code  (1934)  sees.  5502-3;  South  Carolina  Code 
(1934  Supp)  sec.  8555-2  (23);  Virginia  Code  (1936)  sees.  3693- 
3774  k:  West  Virginia  Code  (1937)  sec.  2562  (1). 

"Compare  Wheeling  <fr  B.  Bridge  Co.  v.  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.  (1B8 
U   8   287,  292):  Williams  v.  Wingo  (177  U.  8.  601.  804). 

'» Alabama  Acts,  regular  session.  1935.  No.  1. 
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may  contract  with  a  Federal  agency  such  as  the  Authority  for 
the  purchase  of  energy,  tmd  stipulate  as  to  the  use  of  the  energy, 
Including  rates  of  resale;  "  that  nonprofit  membership  corporations 
may  be  formed  for  the  distribution  among  their  members  of  elec- 
tricity with  like  power  to  contract  with  the  Authority  for  the  re- 
quired energy."  Tennessee  has  amended  section  5448  of  its  code, 
which  defines  public  utilities,  so  as  to  exclude  Federal  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  Authority  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
utilities  commisBlon,"  has  authorized  municipalities  to  own  and 
operate  electric  generating  transmission  and  distribution  systems 
and  to  contract  for  power  with  the  Authority  on  terms  deemed 
appropriate.  Including  the  fixing  of  resale  prices;  "•  has  authorized 
the  formation  of  nonprofit  membership  electric  corporations  with 
like  powers  to  contract.^'  Kentucky  has  authorized  municipalities 
to  establish  and  maintain  light,  heat,  and  power  plsmts;  "  and  has 
provided  for  the  organiaaitlon  of  nonprofit  cooperative  electric  cor- 
porations which  may  contract  with  the  Authority  for  pxirchase  of 
energy  and  stipulate  as  to  resale  prices.'^  Mississippi,  which  has 
no  State  law  for  regulation  of  utilities,  has  empowered  municipal 
and  county  governments  to  establish  and  maintain  electric  dis- 
tribution systems  which  may  buy  power  from  the  Authority  and 
contract  as  to  resale  prices;  ■  has  created  a  rural  electrical  author- 
ity and  authorized  the  formation  of  power  districts  and  nonprofit 
competitlves,  all  competent  to  purchase  energy  from  the  Authority 
and  distribute  it  and  to  contract  with  the  Authority  as  to  resale 
rates  to  consumers."  The  Authority's  action  in  these  States  is 
consonant  with  State  law,  but,  as  has  been  shown.  If  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  the  appellants  woxild  have  no  standing  to  restrain  its 
continuance. 

As  the  Authority  has  not  acted  In  any  way  In  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolna.  Virginia,  or  West  Virginia,  the  appellants'  con- 
tention that  its  proposed  entry  Into  some  or  all  of  them  comers 
a  right  to  sue  for  an  lnJ\inction  against  injiuy  thereby  threatened 
has  even  less  support." 

The  appellants  may  not  raise  any  question  of  discrimination  for- 
bidden by  the  fourteenth  aoiiendinent  Involved  in  State  exemption 
of  the  Authority  from  commission  regiilatlon.  For  this  reason 
Frost  V.  The  Corpontion  Commission  (278  U.  8.  515),  on  which 
they  rely,  is  inapplicable.  Manifestly  there  can  be  no  challenge 
of  the  validity  of  State  action  in  this  suit. 

A  distinct  ground  upon  which  standing  to  maintain  the  suit  is 
said  to  rest  Is  that  the  acts  of  the  Authority  cannot  be  upheld 
without  permitting  Federal  regulation  of  pxirely  local  matters  re- 
served to  the  States  or  the  pe<:^le  by  the  tenth  amendment  and 
sanctioning  destruction  of  the  liberty  said  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  ninth  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  acqiilre  prop- 
erty and  employ  it  in  a  lawful  business.  The  proposition  can 
mean  only  that  since  the  Authority  sells  electricity  at  rates  lower 
than  those  heretofore  maintained  by  the  appellants  such  sale  is 
mn  Indirect  regulation  of  appellants'  rates.  But  the  competition 
of  a  privately  owned  company  authorized  by  the  State  to  enter  the 
territory  served  by  one  of  the  appellants  woiild.  In  the  same  sense, 
constitute  a  regulation  of  rates.  The  contention  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  competition  by  an  individual  or  a  State  corporation  Is 
not  regulation  but  competition  by  a  Federal  agency  Is.  In  con- 
tracting with  municipalities  and  nonprofit  corporations  the  Au- 
thority has  stipulated  respecting  the  price  at  which  the  energy 
supplied  shall  be  resold  by  its  vendees.  That  Is  said  to  be  a  regu- 
lation of  the  appellants'  business.  But  It  Is  nothing  more  than 
an  Incident  of  competition;  it  is  but  a  method  of  seeking  and 
assuring  a  market  for  the  power  which  the  Authority  has  for 
•ale.  and  a  lawful  means  to  that  end."  The  sale  of  Government 
property   in   competition   with   others   is   not   a   violation   of   the 


**  Alabama  Acts,  regular  session.  1935.  No.  155. 

"  Alabama  Acts,  regular  session,  1935.  No.  45. 

>•  Tennessee  Public  Acts,  1935.  ch.  42.  p.  98. 

••Tennessee  Public  Acta.  1935,  ch.  32,  p.  28;  Tenneasee  Public 

Acts.  1935.  ch.  S7.  p.  78. 

»  Tennessee  Public  Acts.  1937,  ch.  231,  p.  882. 

B  Carroll's    Kentucky    Statutes    (1936),    sees.    3480    d-1    to   3480 

d-a2. 

"Kentxicky  Acts,  fourth  extraordinary  session,  193&-37.  ch.  6, 
p.  25. 

"Mississippi  Laws.  1936.  ch.  185.  p.  354:  ch.  271,  p.  531. 

**  Mississippi  Laws.  1936.  ch.  183,  p.  334;  ch.  187.  p.  370;  ch. 
184.  p.  343. 

»In  fact  several  of  the  States  in  question  have  statutes  which 
would  to  some  extent,  and  In  some  circumstances,  permit  the 
purchase  and  use  of  power  created  by  the  Authority.  In  all  of 
them  municipalities  may  establish  and  operate  their  own  distribu- 
tion systems:  North  Carolina  Code  (1935)  sec.  2807;  South  Caro- 
lina Code  (1932)  sees.  7278-7280,  8262;  Virginia  Code  (1936)  sec. 
3031;  West  Virginia  Code  (1937)  sees.  494.  591  (86).  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  have  statutes  permitting  the  formation  of  co- 
operatives which  may  buy  power  from  the  Authority  under  con- 
tracts fixing  resale  rates:  Public  Laws  of  NcMth  Carolina.  1935.  ch. 
291.  p.  312;  Virginia  Code  (1936)  ch.  159A.  South  CaroUna  has 
er«ited  a  State  Rural  Electrification  Authority  with  power  to  buy 
electricity  from  any  Federal  agency:  South  Carolina  Code  (1936 
supplement)  sees.  6010-2ir. 

»  Oregon  A  CaUf.  R.  R.  v.  United  States  (238  U.  S.  393);  United 
States  V.  Qratiot  (26  Fed.  Cas.  12,  13-14);  affirmed,  14  Pet. 
S38. 


tenth  amendment.  As  we  hav ;  seen  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
Authority's  operations  by  the  J  tates,  and,  if  this  were  not  so.  the 
appellants,  absent  the  States  o  ■  their  officers,  have  no  standing  in 
this  suit  to  raise  any  quest  icn  under  the  amendment."  These 
considerations  also  ansv,^er  the  argument  that  the  appellants  have 
a  cause  of  action  for  alleged  it  fractions  of  the  ninth  amendment. 
Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  Lhe  right  to  maintain  this  suit  Is 
sustained  by  certain  allegations  of  concerted  action  by  the  officials 
of  the  Authority  and  the  Put  lie  Works  Administrator.  The  bill 
alleges  that  having  adopted  an  unlawful  plan,  the  defendants  have 
cooperated,  and  threaten  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  Its  execution, 
with  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  Admli  Istrator  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Works,  in  a  sys  ematlc  campaign  to  coerce  and  in- 
timidate the  complainants  Ini  o  selling  their  existing  systems  In 
municipalities  or  territory  in  vhlch  the  Authority  desires  to  seize 
the  market  for  electricity;  that  in  order  to  make  this  coercion 
effective,  Ickes  has,  in  cooperal  ion  with,  or  on  request  of,  the  Au- 
thority, annoxmced  loans  and  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  mvmici- 
palities;  that  the  Authority  and  Ickes  have  cooperated,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  to  force  munici  palitles  to  purchase  the  Authority's 
power  under  threats  that,  unles  s  they  do,  proposed  loans  and  grants 
for  municipal  systems  will  n)t  be  made.  The  bill  states  that 
though  Ickes  "confederated  and  acted  with  the  defendants  in  some 
of  its  illegal  acts  and  is,  the  ef ore.  a  proper  party,  he  is  not  a 
necessary  party  and  is  not  Joined  as  a  defendant  because  he  Is 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court."  There  Is  a  prayer  that  the 
defendants  be  restrained  from  confederating  and  acting  in  concert 
with  Ickes  for  the  described  eiids. 

The  district  court  finds  that  the  Authc»-lty  has  not  indulged  In 
coercion,  duress,  fraud,  or  mlsr  'presentation  in  procuring  contracts 
with  munlcip>allties,  cooperativ  ;s,  or  other  purchasers  of  power;  has 
not  acted  with  any  malicious  or  malevolent  motive;  and  has  not 
conspired  with  municipalities  or  other  purchasers  of  power.  The 
record  Justifies  these  findings.  It  Is  claimed,  however,  that  they 
are  inconclusive,  since  the  court  erroneously  excluded  much  prof- 
fered evidence  tending  to  suslEiln  the  charge.  An  examination  of 
the  record  discloses  that  c«;rtai]  i  of  the  evidence  offered  was  properly 
excluded,  and  that  in  other  instances  the  rejection  of  that  offered 
constituted,  at  most,  harmless  error. 

Error  is  assigned  to  the  triali  court's  refusal  to  permit  the  taking 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Public  Works  Administrator.  In  view  of  the 
prior  opportunity  which  the  cmlmants  had  to  take  this  deposition, 
the  lateness  of  the  application,  Und  other  factors,  permission  to  take 
the  deposition  was  a  matter  within  the  court's  discretion  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  discretion  ^hb  abiised. 

The  remaining  assignments  of  error  directed  to  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  of  cooperation  betweefi  the  two  Federal  agencies  go  to  the 
rejection  of  evidence  consistinfe  largely  of  ccarespondence  between 
them  and  press  releases  or  amiouncements  by  officers  of  one  or  the 
other.  The  record  contains  all  but  a  few  of  these  rejected  docu- 
ments, those  omitted  apparently  not  being  thought  of  importance. 
Scrutiny  of  them  compels  the  concliision  that  if  the  rejected  evi- 
dence had  been  admitted,  the  tjrial  court's  holding  that  a  conspiracy 
had  not  been  proved  should  ndt  be  overruled. 

The  only  findings  on  this  iubject  requested  by  the  appellants 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Pbblic  Works  Administration  has  co- 
operated with  and  assisted  thi  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the 
furttierance  of  the  latter's  pcwer  program  and  that  the  former 
has  made  contracts  and  allotments  for  loans  and  grants  to  23 
municipalities  in  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee, 
amounting  to  about  $14,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
municipal  systems  to  distribufce  the  Authority's  power  in  compe- 
tition with  the  appellants;  that,  the  applications  for  loan  and  grant 
in  some  instances  Bp>eclfy  thati  the  municlpcil  sj^stem  will  duplicate 
a  privately  owned  system;  in  others  that  a  large  business  will  be 
done  by  the  municipal  plants  because  of  the  low  promotional  rates 
of  the  Authority;  that  some  of  the  applications  state  they  were  filed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  low'  rates  offered  by  the  Authority  and 
that  with  few  exceptions  th^y  state  that  the  electricity  to  be 
distributed  In  the  city  wUl  bt  purchased  from  the  Authority.  A 
further  requested  finding  is  tiiat  the  applications  of  certain  Ala- 
bama cities  recite  that  they  liave  secured  written  contracts  from 
practically  all  consumers;  that  these  contracts  refer  to  lower  rate* 
to  be  secured,  provided  the  rales  charged  by  the  city  shall  be  thus 
prescribed  by  the  Authority  'or  resale  at  retail.  The  Court  re- 
fused to  make  the  requested  l.ndings  and  error  is  assigned  to  this 
refusal.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  Court  had  made  the  findliigs 
no  conclusion  of  conf ederatlo  a  or  conspiracy,  with  malicious  in- 
tent to  harm  the  appellants  or  to  destroy  their  business,  would 
thereby  have  been  required. 

Cooperation  by  two  Federal  offlclala.  one  acting  under  a  statute 
whereby  funds  are  provided  lor  the  erection  of  municipal  plants 
and  the  other  under  a  statute  authorizing  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  its  sale  to  such  plants,  in  competition  with  the  ap- 
pellants, does  not  spell  conspiracy  to  mjiire  their  business.  As 
the  court  below  held,  such  cooperation  does  not  Involve  unlawful 
concert,  plan,  or  design,  or  (  ooperation  to  commit  an  unlawful 
act  or  to  conunit  acts  otherw  se  lawful  with  the  Intent  to  violate 
a  statute. 

In  no  aspect  of  the  case  havi  the  appellants  standing  to  mwint^^'n 
the  suit  and  the  bill  was  proj  eriy  dismissed. 


The  decree  is  affirmed. 


"Compare  Georgia  Potoer 
F.  Supp.  673.  676). 


Cx  w.  Tennessee  Valley  AvXhority  (14 
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The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  31. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT.  OP  PENNSYI^ 
VANIA,  JANUARY  30,  1939 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt.  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  January  30,  1939: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  true  pwitriot  opposes 
an  adequate  national  defense  at  any  time  and  certamiy  not  at 
this  time  when  the  Old  World  is  moving  swiftly  toward  a  major 
war.  Partisanship  on  the  question  of  national  defense  is  even 
more  reprehensible  than  pacifism. 

Unless  our  national  defense  is  equal  to  any  tost,  it  is  a  fraud 
on  the  taxpayers  and  a  delusion  of  false  security,  and  we  might 
as  weU  disband  the  Army  and  scuttle  the  Navy  as  worse  than  a 
useless  expense.  There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  national  defense,  but  the  question 
never  should  become  a  political  football. 

Since  talcing  a  mor.est  part  in  the  World  War.  I  have  made  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  in'  favor  of  the  national  defense.  The  quesUon 
of  "how  big  is  adequate,"  I  always  left  to  the  experts  to  answer. 
I  am  willing  to  abide  by  their  Judgment  now.  But  the  national- 
defense  question  no  longer  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  raised  ques- 
tloiis  that  go  far  beyond  the  adequacy  of  armaments  with  which 
to  defend  our  shores  from  invasion,  to  protect  our  possessions 
overseas,  to  command  respect  for  ovir  flag  on  the  seven  seas,  and 
to  insure  the  safety  of  our  nationals  in  foreign  lands. 

The  President  broadened  the  scope  of  our  Interests  we  must 
defend  so  as  to  Include  not  only  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
the  abstract  Ideals  of  religion,  democracy,  and  international  good 
faith  among  nations.  Nor  did  he  confine  the  defense  of  those 
Ideals  to  the  United  States  or  even  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our  determination  to  defend 
our  shores  from  Invasion,  to  protect  our  possessions,  continental 
end  insular.  Surely,  if  we  do  that  successfully  we  shall  save  our 
own  religion,  our  own  democracy,  and  our  own  good  faith  in 
International  afTairs.  But  national  defense  does  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  contemplate  the  defense  of  religion, 
democracy,  and  international  good  faith  the  world  over. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our  determination  to  keep  the 
Western  Hemisphere  free  from  European  or  Asiatic  Invasion  or 
political  domination.  So  we  may  well  put  our  national  defense  on 
a  basis  of  hemisphere  defense.  But  how  much  further  must  we 
CO''  How  much  further  does  the  President  intend  to  go?  Thats 
what  I  want  to  know.  That's  what  Congress  ought  to  know. 
That's  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  know. 

Let's  examine  world  affairs  to  ascertain,  if  we  may.  from  whence 
comes  tills  threat  to  our  security  or  the  security  of  any  nation  in 
this  hemisphere,  which  the  President  professes  to  see  Lets  find 
out  why  we  should  spend  upward  of  »2.000,000,000  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  on  our  national  defense.  And  lets  remember  that  every 
cent  of  that  huge  sum  must  be  raised  by  deficit  financing. 

Germany  and  Italy,  of  course,  are  the  bad  boys  of  Europe- 
They  constitute  the  phantom  menace  which  was  born  at  Munirti. 
But  surely,  neither  we  nor  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  need 
fear  an  attack  from  Germany  or  Italy,  or  the  two  combined,  in  the 
near  future.  HiUer  is  committed  to  the  east.  MuseoUni  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Neither  of  these  dictators  has  any  gold,  any  credit, 
any  navies  capable  of  waging  an  overseas  war.  Japan  Is  too  much 
engaged  in  trying  to  swallow  the  Chinese  dragon  to  bother  about 
atSlng  any  nation  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  Stalin  U  busy 
watching  Germany  on  one  side  and  Japan  on  the  other. 

It  is  conceivable  that  any  one  of  these  powers,  or  a  combination 
of  the  dictator  nations,  might  become  a  real  menace  when  they 
have  completed  the  bloody  Jobs  that  now  absorb  all  their  time  and 
money.  Certainly  wisdom  dictates  adequate  preparedness  for  suc^ 
an  eventuality.     But  why  has  this  phantom  menace  been  thnist 

upon  us  so  suddenly?  ^  .  .     j.        _j         i^«.„„ 

In  view  of  the  numerous  gestures  of  friendship  toward  us  being 
made  by  England  and  France  at  this  time,  no  one  J^uPPOfes  "J* 
threat  comes  from  the  only  two  great  democracies  in  Europe.  Tne 
leaders  In  England  and  France  are  malting  every  effort  to  snuggle 
up  to  us.  England  and  France  are  sorely  beset  by  the  dictators. 
There  Is  no  question  about  their  desire  to  again  use  our  men, 
money,  and  munitions  if  they  are  forced  to  fight  Germany  or  Italy, 
or  both.  Otherwise,  why  is  the  British  King  and  Queen  paying  a 
visit  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  the  spring?  Sugges- 
Uons  have  appeared  from  London  that  the  royal  couple  will  invite 


the  President  to  pay  a  return  call.  It  to  further  sngfjested  that  while 
in  London  the  President  might  well  cross  the  channel  and  visit 
France. 

Thus,  when  you  add  up  the  Intomatlonal  situation  today,  ther« 
Is  no  possible  enemy  for  the  United  States  to  fight  in  the  near 
futiu^  unless  we  leave  home  to  do  it.  There  Is  no  nation  on  earth 
which  might  Invade  ovir  shores  today.  The  only  way  we  are  hkely 
to  become  Involved  In  war  is  to  get  in  somebody  else's  war.  We 
can  only  get  in  somebody  else's  war  through  diplomatic  blundering. 
Therefore.  I  may  well  echo  the  cry.  "Whom  are  we  going  to  fight ?"• 
And.  what  Is  more  important,  I  should  like  to  ask.  "Are  we  arming 
to  fight  some  other  nation's  battle?"  That's  what  we  all  want  to 
know.  That's  what  Congress  ought  to  know.  That's  what  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know. 

Can  it  be  that  almost  without  knowing  it  we  are  drifting  into 
war?  Is  it  possible  that  England  and  Prance  are  trying  to  ma- 
neuver us  into  the  same  position  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in 
1917.  when  we  sent  2,000,000  boys  to  Eun^M  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy? 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago  the  President  declared  a  strict 
neutrality  and  noninvolvement  policy  was  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving oiu"  peace.  He  warned  us  to  watch  the  day-to-day  decisions 
which  lead  to  war.     This  Is  what  he  said: 

"At  this  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the 
event,  we  find  it  possible  to  trace  the  tragic  series  of  small  deci- 
sions which  led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  in  1914  and  eventually 
engulfed  us  and  other  nations.  We  can  keep  out  of  war  If  those 
who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  that  the  small  decisions  at 
each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war  and  if,  at  the  same  tune,  they 
possess  the  courage  to  say  'No'  to  those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely 
would  let  us  go  to  war." 

That  was  soimd  advice  then  and  It  is  even  sounder  today.  The 
President  might  profit  by  rereading  his  own  speech. 

We  already  have  had  several  recent  incidents  which  do  not 
make  for  good  will,  to  say  the  least.  In  disregard  of  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  neutrality  act,  which  the  President  recenUy  ques- 
tioned as  a  measure  of  Justice,  he  already  has  Invoked  against 
Japan  his  doctrine  of  quarantining  aggressor  nations.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  he  would  not  extend  that  policy  to  Germany 
and  Italy  if  either  one  or  both  launched  an  undeclared  war?  The 
administration  is  not  only  helping  Prance  to  secure  military  plane* 
in  this  country,  but  there  1b  a  great  furore  over  the  French  mili- 
tary mission  learning  some  of  our  military  secrets.  Then  there 
is  the  row  with  Japan  over  the  fortification  of  Guam,  which  our 
naval  experts  insist  is  necessary  as  a  defense  measure.  WUl  the 
day-to-day  decisions,  stich  as  these,  eventually  lead  us  to  war? 

But  whatever  this  new  menace  may  be,  whatever  threaU  there 

may  be  to  our  religion,  our  democracy,  and   international  good 

faith   or  those  of  our  neighbors  in  tills  henxisphere.  the  President 

has  advised  us  there  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria.     In  that  event. 

there  is  no  occasion  for  undue  haste.    Meanwhile,  we  not  only 

should  take  steps  to  meet  this  menace  if  and  when  it  appears  but 

we  should  establish  a  progressive  policy  of  national  defense  which 

will  insure  the  secvirity  of  this  Nation  so  long  as  It  has  defenders. 

What  I  am  proposing  U  simply  thU:   In  view  of  the  President's 

solemn  warning,  we  should  do  a  thorough  Job  of  surveying  our 

national  defense  resources  before  Congress  takes  aiiy  action.     We 

Should  develop  a  long-range  policy  that  has  sufficient  flexibility 

to  meet  any  changes  that  developments  might  require.    In  doing 

that    I  have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  congressional 

cominittee.  composed   of  members  of   all   committees  which  have 

any    legislative    responsibility    in    the    matter      And    inasmuch    as 

national  defense  aSd  foreign  policy  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the 

Ses?dent  has  set  a  precedent  by  bringing  two  of  our  leading  am- 

SSSs  into  the  picture.  I  suggest  that  all  aval^ble  rnaterud 

bearing   on  the   subject   of   the   national   defense   should  be   laid 

"^^S^sSSfdTe  stop  there.  Inasmuch  as  our  ^ o«^lgf J«)}f J,  "^^ 
to  li  the  crux  of  olir  defense  policy.  I  have  suggested  that  Con- 
«eS  might  save  time  by  asking  the  man  who  makes  it--the  Presl- 
S^oTthe  united  States.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Pjf^ent  could 
^sure  easy  sailing  for  his  defense  program  by  inviting  the  member. 
S  Subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
te^down  to  the  White  House  and  disclosing  his  foreign  po  icy 
which  demands  added  armamenU.  Once  this  menace  is  revealed. 
Congress  wUl  vote  any  funds  neceeeary  for  defenae. 

It  may  be  true  that  even  experts  can't  make  an  exact  ""•  P'"*"* 
for  naUonal  defense.  It  may  be  even  more  difficult  to  define  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  changing  world.  What  might  seem  ^afe  and 
wSd  t<Slay  might  be  Ins^urtj  and  dangerous  tomorrow.  But  Con- 
SSJ  and  the  country  certainly  are  entitled  »«  »  j^^f  ^«^<*"°°  °fj^» 
Stuatlon  before  action  Is  taken  on  the  present  defense  program. 

Ame?£a  still  IS Wrylng  the  greatest  share  of  the  financial  burden 
of^e  wSrld  war.  It  wUl  notV  wiped  out  for  many  generation. 
OuTludi"  has  been  In  the  red  for  10  years  and  °ur  national  d*bt 
S^ountmg  to  almost  »40,000.000.000.  The  whole  *orW  is  ba^- 
™^ar  it  totters  imder  the  tmreasonable  burden  of  armanacnt*. 
r^Sctfid  S;  dlsh"n^lf  I  did  not  oppose  with  aU  my  "trength  the 
exSndlture  of  every  penny  over  and  above  the  amount  required 
foradeqSJte  natioViTse^ty.  By  thoroughly  revamping  our 
national-defense  policy  now  we  can  have  maximum  security  at  » 
minimum  cost.  .   ^.  . 

But  let's  euard  against  dlplomaUc  blundering.  I^ts  guard 
against  the  UtUe  day-to-day  decisions  that  fv«ntviaUy  lead  to  wjtf . 
we  do  not  want  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  ^8^1°^ 
Eng^d  ox  France  or  any  other  nation.     Lets  keep  out  of  thi. 
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Xaropeftn  Tn««8.  Let's  concentrate  on  the  sohitlan  of  otir  own  prob- 
lems. Let*  open  up  thU  whole  question  ot  the  national  defense 
and  Its  related  foreign  j>olicy.  Let's  get  the  answers.  That's  what 
Z  w»nt  to  know.  That's  what  Congress  ought  to  know.  That's 
what  the  American  pec^le  are  entitled  to  know. 


A  Government  by  Law — Not  by  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue*day.  January  31, 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    CLARE   E.    HOFFMAN,    OP    MICHIGAN. 

JANUARY  20.  1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  insert  herein  a  talk  given  by  me  on 
Friday.  January  20,  1939,  before  the  District  National  De- 
fense Committee  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington: 

3ocks  and  tradition  Inform  us,  if  the  vltrwpolnt  in  certain  pres- 
ent high  official  circles  be  accepted,  that  your  forefathers  were 
guilty  of  most  atrocious  conduct:  were  little  better  than  savages. 

Judged  by  the  standard  now  used  by  the  administration,  not  only 
•were  the  founders  of  this  republic  cruel,  uncharitable,  and  blood- 
thirsty, but  they  had  an  utterly  wrong  conception  of  the  principles 
which  should  guide  a  people. 

Those  of  whom  you  are  so  proud,  whose  memory  you  love  to 
honor,  solemnly  declared  It  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  Itfe,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

They  further  held  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and,  if  my  history  Is  read  aright,  they  believe  that 
law  enacted  by  the  people's  representatives,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
courts,  was  the  supreme  authority;  that  no  man.  however  wise, 
charitable,  or  religious  should  either  suspend  or  abrogate  the  law 
o*  the  land:  that  all  sboiild  yield  obedience  to  It. 

A  king  whose  history,  they  declared.  Indicated  the  establishment 
Of  an  absolute  tjTanny  over  the  colonies;  who  had  denied  his 
assent  to  laws  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good; 
who  had  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  or  who  had.  when  such  laws  were  passed,  sus- 
pended their  operation;  who  had  denied  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  their  right  to  legislate:  who  had  obstructed  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  who  had  made  Judges  dependent  upon  his  will; 
who  had  created  a  multitude  of  new  ofBces;  who  had  in  many  cases 
deprived  the  citizen  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury;  who  had  excited 
domestic  Insurrections  anoong  them — ^they  firmly  resolved  should 
rule  them  no  longer. 

"Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of"  their  Intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  the  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
Independent  States. 

Through  8  long  years,  through  stmimer's  withering  heat  and 
winter's  deadening  cold,  ragged,  without  shelter,  hungry,  bare- 
looted,  feet  sometimes  froeen  and  bleeding,  they  marched,  stiff erlng, 
many  to  their  graves,  in  order  that  they  and  those  who  came  after 
might  live  In  a  land  where  every  man,  were  he  so  minded,  were  he 
Industrious,  thrifty,  and  ambitious,  might  be  free  from  poverty, 
from  oppression;  be  governed  by  law  rather  than  by  the  wUl  of  an 
individual. 

^r  8  long  years  they  endured  hardships  of  which  we  now  have 
but  th«  slightest  conception.  Bodily  pain  and  mental  distress  were 
with  them  almost  continuously.  They  bled  and  they  shed  blood. 
They  were  maimed  and  they  maimed.  Many  were  killed  and  they 
killed  and  they  won  throxigh  to  victory,  establishing  here  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  world's  civilization. 

Victorious,  they  declared: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranq\illllty.  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
■erure  the  blessings  of  Utierty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Meastired  and  weighed  by  the  yardstick  and  the  scales  used  in 
■electing  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  your  forefathers 
are  found  wanting  in  the  Christianlike  spirit  which  shoxild  govern 
our  relations  with  our  fellow  men.  for  they  shed  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  denied  them  equality  before  the  law,  who  sought  to  deprive 
them  of  their  property,  of  their  liberty. 


During  the  past  2  years,  for^  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
cotmtry,  mob  violence,  riots,  aimed  insurrection,  and  open  defiance 
of  the  law  by  large  groups  hate  been  officially  condoned,  permitted 
to  pass  without  challenge,  by  |iigh  officials  in  State  and  Nation. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  arid  undisputed  facts  which  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  ascendancy  ( if  a  group  whose  acts  tend  to  destroy 
our  liberty,  to  deprive  us  of  <  iir  freedom,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider and,  having  considered,  determine  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  will  defeat  their  purpoa;. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  endiire.  the  truth  must  be  known,  disloyalty 
to  our  Constitution  must  be  exposed,  and  those  who  would  substi- 
tute their  will  for  the  principles  which  govern  us  be  made  known. 

In  all  this  land  of  oui-s  there  is  no  organization  more  earnestly 
desirous,  no  better  equipped,  to  aid  In  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  than  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Events  which  are  of  historical  importance  do  not  Just  happen. 
And  behind  this  sudden,  op  in.  widespread  defiance  of  law  and 
order  there  Is  a  cause,  which   s  neither  obscure  nor  concealed. 

It  was  the  Communist  caidldate  for  President,  Earl  Browder, 
who  boldly  announced: 

"We  Indiistrial  unionists  a'e  going  to  take  over  the  factories 
some  day." 

On  the  30th  day  of  December  1936,  Hiring  the  flag  of  a  labor 
movement,  the  Communists  made  good  their  threat  by  seizing 
the  factories  of  General  Motois  In  Flint.  Mich. 

That  this  selzxrre  was  not  i  bona  fide  labor  strike  is  made  evi- 
dent when  we  recall  that  nst  even  10  percent  of  the  workers 
wanted  to  strike  and  that,  during  the  early  days  of  that  strike. 
Governor  Murphy,  of  Michlgin,  who  was  In  a  position  to  know, 
made  the  statement  that: 

"There    is    a    general    pictuj'e    of    high    wages,    good    conditions, 
security,  and  recognition  whl(h  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
"Wages  here  are  highest  of  any  place   In  the  country  or  the 
world." 

Nor  are  we  lacking  In  evidence  that  it  was  the  Communists  who 
instigated,  carried  on,  and  made  effective  this  insurrection.  A 
weekly  magazine  with  a  national  circulation  quoted  Governor 
Murphy  as  saying  that  Preddent  Roosevelt  told  him  that  "If 
communism  breaks  In  Amer  ca,  it  will  be  in  the  Detroit  area, 
where  It  will  first  manifest  Itiielf." 

We  have  the   same  Goverror  of  Michigan,  while  these  strikes 

were  in  progress,  saying,  "Communism  Is  not  coming.     It  Is  here." 

We  hear  him,  after  the  stjlkes  were  over,  declaring: 

"Communists  deliberately  created  disorders  In  the  Lansing  labor 

holiday,  the  Consximers  Power  Co.  strike,  and  in  some  phases  of 

the  slt-downs." 

Over  and  beyond  and  abote  this,  we  know  that  active  in  the 
negotiations,  in  the  incitements  to  violence  by  the  use  of  a 
sound  truck.  In  the  direction  of  the  activities  of  those  occupying 
the  factories  were  the  Reuttier  boys.  Bob  Travis,  and  a  host  of 
other  well-known  Communists,  who  are  always  present  when 
there  is  violence  and  bloodsjied.  The  leaders  were  Communists. 
The  methods  used  were  tho^  followed  by  the  Communists. 

The  incitement  of  these  \inlawftU  activities,  the  violence,  the 
defiance  of  law,  the  bloodshed  jean  be  rightfully  charged  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  upon  the  doorstep  of  this  administration  rests  the 
responsibility  for  their  continuance.  About  that  there  is  no  mistake. 
Not  only  did  the  newsjjapeii  of  that  day  carry  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  happening,  but  Governor  Murphy  has  told  us 
that  the  President  was  awarf  of  the  situation.  Of  the  President 
he  said: 

"He  is  watching  Michigan  |  every  hour  in  connection  with  the 
strike  situation. 

"He  often  calls  morning.  n*on.  and  night  to  express  his  interest 
and  great  concern  and  to  glva  his  advice." 

After  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  General 
Motors  on  the  11th  day  of  f'ebrtiary  1937,  the  President  warmly 
congratulated  the  .Governor  upon  his  handling  of  the  negotiations. 
Again,  when  the  Dies  comiiittee  so  faithfully  and  so  accurately 
exposed  the  commimistic  activities  of  those  who  brought  about  this 
terrible  situation  In  Michigan  the  President  of  the  United  States 
criticized  that  committee  and  again  lauded  Murphy  for  his  conduct. 
A  most  amazing  thing  has  1  i^jpened  in  this  Capital  of  the  Nation 
within  the  week.  We  have  m«n  a  man  who  had  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  of 
his  State,  and  faithfully  to  ej  ecute  its  laws,  and  who  had  failed  to 
iwotect  the  citizens  of  his  Staie  In  their  constitutional  rights  hailed 
•8  a  great  humanitarian  and  rewarded  by  being  made  a  memt>er  of 
the  President's  official  famlljj. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  S  lates  has  confirmed  that  appointment. 
Again  it  may  be  well  that  ire  weigh  what  happened  as  would  our 
forefathers;  as  do  the  people  who  live  upon  and  wrest  their  living 
from  the  land;  who  value  Ubnty  more  highly  than  they  do  official 
commendation;  who  are  convl:  iced  that  this  old  Constitution  of  ours, 
while  It  may  have  originated  n  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days.  Is  still 
the  safest  conveyance  toward  our  Journey's  end. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  d  uring  the  sit-down  strikes  Michigan's 
Governor,  the  President  of  th(  United  States,  and  more  recently,  the 
Senate,  viewed  the  whole  controversy  as  one  existing  between  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  General  Motors.  1  To  assumption  ccruld  be  more  unsound. 
The  true  issue  was  not  wh(  ther  there  should  be  sole  recognition 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  as  a  collective-bargaining  agent,  whether  John  L. 
Lewis  or  General  Motors  shDiild  rule.  The  controversy  affected 
every  citizen.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  law  and  order  should 
prevail;  whether  there  should  be  a  government  under  the  law  or 
Whether  the  will  of  an  lndivi<  ual  should  be  supreme. 
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It  Is  of  comparatively  little  importance  that  these  strikes  were 
settled,  if  they  were  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
Generail  Motors. 

As  Senator  Baoxt  so  well  put  It  the  other  day  In  the  Senate,  the 
issue  was  one  of  law  enforcement.  The  question  which  confronted 
Governor  Murphy,  which  confronted  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  whether  or  no,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  at  that  time, 
the  mob  should  rule.  The  Governor  and  the  President  decided 
that  it  should,  and,  apparently  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance  to 
Lewis,  for  Murphy  has  never  demonstrated  any  outstanding  legal 
ability,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Lest  we  forget,  as  apparently  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
forgot  the  other  day.  what  happened,  let  a  brief  statement  be 
made. 

On  the  30th  of  December  1936  there  came  Into  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  beyond  her  borders  men  armed  with  deadly  weap- 
ons, who  made  no  pretense  to  legal  authority;  who  by  force  and 
violence  seized  and  held  possession  of.  until  the  11th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  great  factories  employing  thousands  of  men. 

The.se  armed  Invaders  imprisoned  within  the  factories  workers 
and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  They  drove  other  workers 
from  their  usual  places  of  employment  and  by  force  prevented 
their  return  to  that  toll  which  supplied  their  wives  and  their  chU- 
dren  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

They  deprived  Individuals  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  They  deprived  workingmen  of  their  liberty  without  the 
shadow  of  a  legal  excuse.  Many  of  the  men  who  did  these  things 
were  not  even  employed  In  the  motor  Industry  In  Michigan.  Not 
10  percent  of  those  who  labored  in  the  factories  in  the  motor  in- 
dustry in  Flint  wanted  to  go  on  strike,  wanted  the  factories  closed. 
It  Is  admitted  that  these  armed  Invaders  blockaded  the  streeis 
of  Flint;  that  they  held  up  traffic  on  Federal  highways;  that  they 
compelled  travelers  to  Ftop  and  disclose  the  nature  of  their  business 
and  the  place  of  their  destination. 

The  Governor  cf  Michigan,  appearing  before  a  Senate  committee 
the  other  day,  did  not  deny  that  these  acts  were  committed.  He 
admitted  that  they  were  illegal.  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  en- 
force the  law.  that  he  did  not  protect  the  citizens  in  their  property 
rights.  In  their  personal  rights.  He  admitted  that  citizens — not 
one  or  two,  but  thousands — were  deprived,  not  for  a  day  but  for 
more  than  a  month,  of  their  personal  liberty,  of  their  right  to  earn 
a  livelihood. 

His  excuse  for  his  failure  to  faithfully  execute  the  laws — and  he 
did  faU  and  about  that  there  Is  no  dispute — Is  that  he  desired  to 
preserve  law  and  order,  that  he  wanted  to  prevent  bloodshed. 

Assuming  that  he  did  desire  to  prevent  bloodshed,  his  statement 
that  he  sought  to  preserve  law  and  order  Is  the  rankest  hypocrisy. 

Is  law  and  order  preserved  and  maintained  when  armed  men  with- 
out authority  can  seize  and  hold  private  property?  Is  law  and  or- 
der maintained  when  men  by  the  htmdreds — yes,  by  the  thotiands — 
are,  by  armed  men.  driven  from  the  places  where  they  lawfully  have 
a  right  to  be?  Did  the  Governor  maintain  law  and  order  when  he 
permitted  these  men  day  after  day.  from  the  30th  day  of  December 
down  to  and  including  the  10th  day  of  February — a  period  of  39 
days — ^to  by  force  hold  possession  of  this  private  property,  keep 
some  men  who  were  in  the  factories  in  those  factories,  and  keep 
others,  who  had  a  right  to  be  in  and  at  work,  on  the  outside? 

What  would  the  Governor  say  had  men  gone  to  his  office  in  the 
State  capltol  at  Lansmg.  thrown  him  out.  or  taken  possession 
when  he  was  out.  and  denied  him  permission  to  enter  when  he 
sought  to  return?  Would  he  have  said  that  law  and  order  was 
being  maintained? 

These  Invaders  seized  these  factories  and,  when  the  police  force 
of  Flint,  when  the  citizens,  indignant  and  outraged  to  such  an 
extent  that  they,  like  your  Revolutionary  forefathers,  prepared  to 
arm  themselves  and  expel  the  intruder,  the  Governor  called  In 
the  National  Guard,  he  says  now,  to  prevent  bloodshod,  to  maintain 
order.  But  note — with  the  invader  secure  In  his  fortified  factory. 
We  are  new  told  by  the  Governor — and  this  for  the  first  time — 
that  on  the  8th  day  of  February  he  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to 
John  L.  Lewis  and  to  Homer  Martin,  telling  them  In  substance 
that  the  strikes  were  illegal  and  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  the 
orders  of  the  court  upheld. 

He  tells  us  now  that  the  letter  was  never  sent  to  Martin,  but 
he  says  that  he  read  It  to  John  L.  Lewis  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
and  thereafter  the  invaders  moved  out. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is — and  about  this  there  Is  no  dispute — 
that  throughout  this  controversy  General  Motors  stood  ready  to 
negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  strike,  and  the  leaders  on  the 
ground  In  this  movement — that  Is  to  say,  the  Rent  her  boys.  Bob 
Travis,  and  Frankensteen,  were  weU-known  Communists — as  soon 
as  those  who  were  holding  the  plants  moved  out. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Governor  called  out  the 
-  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  4,000  strong,  and  he  used 
the  State  police  to  prevent  the  law-enforcing  officers  of  Flint  and 
the  citizens  of  that  community  from  expelling  those  who  had 
Invaded  their  factories  and  their  city. 

The  Governor  used  the  armed  force  of  the  State  not  to  defend 
and  to  protect  the  honest  citizens  who  wanted  to  work  but  to 
protect  and  defend  the  violators  of  the  law. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that.  In  this  controversy,  the  forces 
of  Lewis  and  his  communist ic  allies  moved  out  of  the  factories  In 
Flint,  not  because  the  Governor  told  them  the  strike  was  Illegal, 
not  because  they  were  advised  by  him  that  the  orders  of  the  court 
would  be  enforced,  but  they  moved  out  because  citizens  were  being 
sworn  In  as  reserve  officers,  and  the  Governor  knew — he  came  to 
realize— that,  notwithstanding  his  threat  to  use  the  National  Guard 
and  the  State  jwUce  to  preserve  'aw  and  order,  as  he  put  it — which. 


being  interpreted,  means  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  remove  by  force 
those  who  were  occupjrlng  the  factories — the  citizens  cf  Flint  w«re 
firm  in  their  determination  that  they  would  submit  no  longer  to 
the  foreign  invader. 

The  strikers  knew  on  the  SOth  day  of  December,  and  ao  did  the 
Governor,  that  the  sit-down  strike  was  lUegal.  The  strikers  knew. 
and  so  did  the  Governor,  on  the  first  day,  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  so  on.  down  through  every  day 
in  January,  that  the  sit-down  strike  was  illegal,  and  that  they  were 
violating  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan — that  they  were  depriv- 
ing men  and  women  of  their  property  and  of  their  personal  liberty. 
In  all  that  long  period  of  stress  and  of  ttimult  not  once,  so  far 
as  the  public  press  discloses,  did  the  Governor  of  Michigan  ever  say 
publicly,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  to  the  leaders  of  the  strike 
or  to  the  strikers  that  they  must  evacuate  the  plants  at  Flint. 

Now,  almost  2  years  after  the  end  of  that  particular  strike,  he 
comes  forward  and  poses  as  one  who  upheld  and  enforced  the  law. 
He  delayed,  he  temporized,  until  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary 
fathers,  living  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  law-abiding  citizens 
cf  Flint,  let  It  be  known  that  no  longer  would  they  submit  to  the 
forelRn  Invader.  Tlien.  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  he  tells  us  he 
\iTote  a  letter  which  he  never  sent,  which  he  never  made  public. 
The  Governor's  failure  to  declare  In  the  beginning  that  law  and 
order  would  prevail  in  Michigan,  that  the  rlghta  of  the  citizen 
would  be  protected;  the  silence  of  the  President  ot  the  United 
States,  whose  duty  it  was  to  speak,  as  did  Grover  Cleveland  in 
another  day  and  age,  in  behalf  of  law  and  order,  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  lawless  throughout  the  land  and  a  wave  of  sit-down 
strikes  swept  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  approval  of  the  Governor's  conduct,  did  not  prevent  bloodshed. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  their  temporizing,  their  encouragement. 
brought  about  bloodshed. 

The  sit-down  strikers  walked  out  of  the  nint  factories  on  the 
12th  day  of  February  1937.  They  had  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  hold  possession  of  factories,  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  lll)erty. 
Their  acts  of  lawlessness,  of  violence,  and  of  bloodshed  had  been 
condoned  by  a  Governor  of  a  great  State  and  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Encouraged,  they  tried  the  same  tactics  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  on  the  SOth  day  of  May  1937  another  group 
led  by  Communists  marched  on  the  plants  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Co.     Ten  men  were  killed  and  many  others  Injured. 

Prom  coast  to  coast  this  wave  of  rebellion,  this  civil  strife,  swept 
our  land.  Workers  were  kidnaped:  factories  wsre  seized  and  held 
to  ransom;  United  States  highways  were  blocked:  interstate  com- 
merce was  prevented:  airplanes  carrying  food  to  besieged  workers 
were  shot  down;  mobs  led  by  Communists  defied  local.  State,  and 
the  National  Government;  they  were  the  first  to  successfully  twist 
the  beard  and  slap  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam  by  interferrlng  with 
United  States  mall. 

The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Communists  knew  their  friends. 
William   Weinstone,    secretary    of    the    Michigan    district    of   the 
Communist  Party,  it  was  who  said: 

"Of  first-rate  importance  among  the  reasons  for  the  victory  must 
be  considered  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  By  the  Govern- 
ment' I  mean  In  this  case  the  attitude  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  of  President  Roosevelt." 
Oh,  It  Is  a  sorry  story;  It  is  a  dlEgraceful  tale. 
If  the  Governor  of  a  State  can  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
law  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  then  logically  he  can  suspend  it 
Indefinitely. 

On  the  question  of  law  enforcement,  whether  a  mob  shall  rule 
or  whether  Its  right  to  defy  the  law  shall  be  challenged,  even 
though  there  be  bloodshed,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

Your  forefathers  wrote  the  correct  answer  by  their  8  long  years 
of  struggle,  and  we,  if  we  would  preserve  our  Unioxx,  must  follow 
their  decision. 

Federal  Tax  on  Retail  Stores 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  31. 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS 


BY    HON     WRIGHT    PATMAN,    OP    TEXAS, 
JANUARY  24.  1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recx)kd,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  January  24,  1939: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  tonight  I  Invite  your 
attenUon  to  a  matter  of  Federal  legislation  of  interest  to  each  of 
you  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  major  points  of  the  Federal  chain- 
store  tax  biU  which  is  House  bUl  No.  1.  During  the  last  congres- 
sional session  this  exact  bill  was  known  as  Hotise  bill  No.  9464. 

Later  on  In  this  talk  I  shall  explain  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
this  bUL 
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to  AMS 

•nxmas  Jefferson  once  aakl:  "If  tbe  people  get  the  truth,  the 
country  Is  safe."  But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  getting  the  truth 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the  same  time.  These  are  the 
newspaper  and  the  radio.  In  theory,  at  least,  all  newspaper 
OQluinns  and  radio  channela  should  be  open  to  full  discussions  of 
malor  questions. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  radio  companies 
for  their  faimesa  in  granting  time  on  the  air  to  speakers  on  both 
ddefl  of  many  problems  and  major  questions.  And  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  affording  me  this  oppof- 
tuiUty  to  address  you.  Anjerican  citizens,  on  this  important  bill. 

THIS  KOT  ONLT   MAJOK  FSOBLEM 

I  do  not  concede  that  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  Is  the  only 
major  problem  before  Congress  today.  But  It  dovetails  Into  otl^er 
major  problems,  on  which  I  am  working,  and  It  has  a  great  bearing 
on  them.  I  refer  to  adequate  security  for  the  aged,  parity  Income 
for  farmers,  discriminatory  freight  rates,  a  fair  monetary  system, 
uncontrolled  and  uninfluenced  by  those  who  are  selfishly  Interested. 

BXPKESKMTATIVBS  CABRT  OtTT  THX  WIU.  OT  rtOPlM 

The  American  people  are  honest,  fair,  and  intelligent.  If  they 
have  the  benefit  of  correct  information  on  both  sides  of  a  public 
question,  the  majority  of  them  will  agree  on  what  should  be  done, 
and  by  direct  commvinication  com[>el  their  lawmaking  representa- 
tives to  carry  out  their  will. 

Public  sentiment  controls  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
do  not  know  of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  not  eager  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents. 

For  it  Is  on  Capitol  HUl  that  the  battle  begins.  The  proponents 
of  each  side  of  a  major  problem  try  to  convince  individual  Bdem- 
bers  of  Congress  that  that  side  is  right  and  that  all  the  people 
approve  that  side.  Scores  of  sponsoring  methods  are  employed. 
Many  of  them  are  tricky,  deceitfxil,  and  fraudulent.  And  in  this 
case,  opponents  of  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  have  swamped 
Members  of  Congress  with  letters  and  telegrams  against  the  bill. 

MOOnUf    IX>BBT 

Do  any  of  you  recall  the  power  lobby?  Well,  the  power  lobby 
was  amateurish  compiu^d  to  this  modern,  streamlined,  absentee- 
ownership  lobby.  It  is  backed  by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
Is  spending  huge  sums  of  money  each  month  In  the  effort  to  In- 
fluence Members  of  Congress. 

Money  can  hire  brains  and  this  lobby,  having  jdenty  of  money, 
has  obtained  the  best  brains  and  the  services  of  the  most  influen- 
tial people  money  can  buy.  Today  Washington  is  flooded  with 
All  kinds  of  •neglslative  consultants"  •  •  •  and  others,  who 
claim  to  know  how  to  get  things  printed  In  the  new^japers  and 
bow,  through  artful  methods,  to  influence  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. These  lobbyists  profess  vast  personal  Influence  and  I  might 
add  that  with  my  introduction  of  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill, 
many  lobbyist-slaves  of  the  money  masters  have  enjoyed  steady 
employment. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  chain-store  .jwessrure  methods: 

Away  from  Wahln^on,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  otir  land, 
the  Interstate  chains  have  compelled  store  managers  to  deliver  sets 
of  eight  form  letters  to  ciistomers.  They  try  to  i>ersuade  cus- 
tomers, through  the  use  of  Incorrect  data,  to  vnrlte  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen, urging  them  to  oppose  the  Federal  chain-st<M-e  tax  bill. 

•niese  letters  are  written  on  stationery  supplied  gratis  by  the 
Interstate  chains.  When  written  they  are  turned  In,  unsealed,  to 
local  chain-store  oQlces.  After  examination  by  chain  officials,  the 
letters  are  sealed,  stamped,  and  mailed  to  Washington. 

I  admit  that  this  Is  attention-getting  propaganda.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  average  Member  of  Congress  gives  more  serloua  con- 
sideration to  one  uninspired  letter  from  a  good  mother  or  father, 
with  the  vision  to  see  local  opportunities  and  local  privileges  slip- 
ping away  from  their  children  and  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich 
money  masters  of  Wall  Street,  than  he  gives  to  a  hundred  chain 
Inspired  letters. 

PEOPLX  SHOITLO  LET  THEIB  WISHES  BE  KNOWN 

The  people  of  this  country  who  believe  In  a  competitive  system, 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  preservation  of  local  communities, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  concentration  of  wealth — these  are  the 
people  who  should  let  their  wishes  be  known  to  their  Congress- 
men. Otherwise  these  chain  inspired  letters  and  similar  chain 
propaganda  will  have  much  weight. 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  the  people  get  the  truth  about  the 
Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  and  express  themselves  to  their  Con- 
gressmen the  bill  will  pass  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  will  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  100  Members  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  already  iolormed  constituents  that  they  will  vote  for 
this  bill. 

OBJSCT  OF  H.  a.    1 

The  object  of  H.  R.  1  is  to  restrict  Interstate  chain  stores  to  the 
boundaries  of  cme  State,  or  to  a  smaller  area  than  some  of  tbem 
now  cover. 

The  qtiestlon  Is  asked:  Tf  that  Is  the  object,  why  not  leave  out 
the  tax  iMxivlsion  and  offer  a  bill  '^hat  says  an  Interstate  chain 
cannot  operate  in  more  than  ocLe  State?" 

My  answer  is  that  such  a  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  probably 
be  held  unconstitutional.  Whereas,  if  we  use  the  taxing  power 
of  Congress  to  reach  the  same  objective,  there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  when  enacts. 


Why  did  Congress  place  a 


lO-pcrcent  tax  on  State  bank  cur- 


rency after  the  War  between  the  States?  Waa  It  for  the  purpoae 
of  raising  revenue?  No.  It  was  to  save  our  currency  system* 
although  many  State  banks  suffered  tram  it. 

Why  did  Congress  place  a  tax  on  the  ownership  and  transfer 
of  machine  guns?  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  revenue?  NOt  at  all. 
It  was  for  a  better  law  enforcement  against  criminals.  CtmgresB 
did  not  have  ttie  power  to  reqiilre  registration  of  such  guns  or  thets 
transfer,  but  it  did  have  the  jiower  to  place  a  tax  chi  such  owner- 
ship cr  transfer,  and  if  the  tax  Is  not  paid,  a  criminal  law  IB 
automatically  violated. 

Thus,  it  is  not  at  all  \inunial  fear  Congress  to  use  Its  taxing 
power  in  passing  a  constitutional  law  to  cany  out  a  worthy 
objective. 

RESTRICT  CHAINS  TO  SMAIJ.KR   ARZA 

Briefly,  H.  R.  1  proposes  th#  levy  of  a  Federal  tax  on  Interstate 
retail  chain  stores,  according  I  to  the  number  of  stores  owned  by 
one  company.    The   first  nlni  stores  will  be  tax   exempt.    On   a 

State  the  tax  will  be  very  small, 
take  It  tmprofitable  for  one  concern 
stores  in  more  than  one  State. 
ly  affected. 
I  bank  to  own  a  branch  In  another 
ful  for  chain-store  systems  to  over- 
ler. 
Local  people  cannot  always  operate  a  railroad,  a  telephone  com- 
pany, an  investment  firm,  a  manufacturing  plant,  or  even  a  whole- 
sale house.  But,  if  permitted,  they  can  and  will  operate  a  local 
bank  and  local  retail  stores. 

DESTRfcT 


large   number   of  stores   in   oi 
But  after  2  years  the  tax  will 
to   op)erate    a   large    number 
Local  chains  will  not  be  serlo^ 

It  Is  now  unlawful  for  a 
State.  It  should  also  be  unls 
flow  from  one  State  into  anol 


WnX  NOT 

Enactment  of  the  Federal 
Chain  company,  but  it  will 
20    Interstate,    absentee-owneil 
about  1,500  chain-store 
age  chain  has  35  stores 
\inder  this  law  that  the 


ONE  CHAIN  COMPANT 

c4aln-store  tax  bill  will  not  destroy  one 

down  and  curb  the  greed  of  15  or 

chain   concerns.     Today    there    are 

in  the  United  States.     The  aver- 

a  chain  will  pay  so  small  a  sum 

will  have  no  cause  to  complain. 


crtick 
nee    c 
compsiuies 

Su:h 
owne  rs 

OPPosmoN  comNO  from  i  hk  i  percent  op  chain  companies 
Opposition  to  this  bill  is  (oming  from  the  1  percent  of  chain- 
store  companies  that  are  seeling  complete  control  of  our  national 
retail  distribution.     They  seel^  the  help  of  the  other  99  percent,  but 
will  destroy  these  if  the  law  ij  not  passed. 

Consumers,  workers,  and  f aj  mers  will  be  helped  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  But  there  are  two  g  xrups  of  people  who  claim  the  bill  will 
react  harmftilly — those  who  liog  the  Nation's  most  valuable  privi- 
leges and  those  who  are  honest  but  have  not  thought  this  thing 
through. 

I  strongly  urge  our  impartial  citizens  to  give  this  question  thor- 
ough consideration,  because  I  warn  them  that  it  affects  their  eco- 
nomic welfare.  The  question  of  saving  a  few  cents  now,  even  1/ 
true,  fades  into  insignlflcanop  when  compared  with  the  economic 
disadvantages  of  unemploymetit.  Monopoly,  concentration  of  money 
and  credit,  and  the  destructii)n  of  local  communities. 

You  fathers  and  your   sois  can   be  local   btisinessmen  if   local 

business  can  survive.     You  can  never  be  chain-store  magnates  cm: 

make  more  than  clerical  wagi  :s  working  for  absentee-owned  chains. 

When  the  interstate  chaii    stores  began  business  they  claimed 

that  wholesalers  would  be  eliminated. 

NO   DISTRIBtTTTVE   tXS  ENSE   SAVED    BT    LARGE   CHAINS 

They  predicted  more  mon;y  to  producers  and  savings  to  con- 
sumers by  taking  several  hundred  thousand  traveling  men  off  the 
road.  It  was  a  beautiful  U  leory,  but  it  failed  The  big  chains 
organized  their  own  wholes  &le  hoiises,  thus  falling  to  cut  out 
the  wholesale  Item.  And  tley  caused  enough  traveling  men  to 
lose  their  Jobs  as  to  seriously  affect  employment  because  many 
of  these  were  forced  on  rellaf  rolls. 

Doubtless  they  claim  this  {caused  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  if  so,  where  did  the  sajfings  go?  The  producer  did  not  get 
any.  The  consumer  has  notipwid  less  because  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  Is  gieater  under  Interstate  chain  dwnlna- 
tlon  than  under  the  old  competitive  system. 

Government  figures  prove  this  statement  and  your  own  experi- 
ence will  tell  you  so.     Ask  yfur  wife  about  this. 

So  the  move  that  threw  thousands  of  people  into  unemployment 
also  poured  millions  of  dollirs  into  the  pockets  of  hrartless  Wall 
Streeters  and  gave  added  mfillons  to  a  few  ambitious  but  charm- 
ing American  girls  who  toon  the  money  to  foreign  lands  for  their 
count  husbands  and  no-acci^unt  husbands  to  spend  abroad. 
EirrwuT  or  ownership  bt  pew  large  chains 

It  Is  admitted  that  if  Interstate  chains  get  control  of  retail 
distribution  they  will  desiroy  local  merchants,  including  the 
smaller  chains.  They  will  iestroy  local  print  shops,  local  insur- 
ance agencies,  local  newspapjexs,  and  smaller  manufacturers. 

When  that  day  arrives — and  it  will  come  If  something  Is  not  done 
to  prevent  it — what  chance  ifiU  our  tine  young  men  and  women  of 
the  future  have  to  engage  Ai  btislness?  What  will  it  do  to  yoxir 
own  son  or  daughter?  Whajt  effect  will  It  have  on  the  good  men 
and  women  who  are  over  45^  or  50  years  of  age  and  cannot  obtain 
employment  In  private  industry? 

:  ICONOPOLT 

We  must  crush  monopoly  3r  monopoly  will  crush  us.  Why.  one 
company  today  alone  does  .0  percent  of  the  total  food  business 
In  the  retail  field! 
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If  10  Wan  street  concerns  were  doing  the  same  volume  of  retail 
food  business  as  this  one  concern,  all  the  retail  food  business  In 
America  would  be  done  by  these  10  concerns. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  claims  of  money  masters  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  monopoly.  They  want  you  to  remain  indifferent. 
They  are  trying  to  put  you  to  sleep.  But  they  will  find  that  is  not 
BO  easy  to  do. 

You  cannot  overlook  this  startling  fact  that  24  banks  (13  of  which 
are  in  New  York  City)  own  one-third  of  the  banking  resources  of 
the  Nation.  In  other  words,  one-third  of  the  banking  resources 
of  the  16,000  banks  throughout  the  United  SUtes  is  owned  by  these 
24  banks — the  directors  of  which  are  also  directors  of  large  business 
'  concerns  of  the  Nation. 

FEW    MKN,    CONTROLLING    FEW    BANICS,    CONTROL    CORPORATE    WEALTH    OP 

NATION 

In  this  way  the  few  men  who  control  a  few  banks  also  control 
the  corporate  wealth  and  much  Individual  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  are  direct  interlocking  relationships  between  these  few  Wall 
Street  banks  and  the  concerns  that  are  now  getting  stranglehold 
control  of  our  national  retail  distribution. 

The  people  should  free  themselves  now  from  the  clutches  of  such 
concentrated  greed.  They  should  recover  their  valuable  privileges 
and  opF>ortunitles.  They  should  preserve  their  local  communities 
and  thereby  encourage  the  sound  growth  of  the  home,  chtirch,  and 
school — three  great  Institutions  upon  which  all  civilization  is  built. 

Thank  you  for  the  coxirtcsy  of  yovu  attention. 


Cost-of-Production  Bill  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  31, 1939 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  herewith  is  presented  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  me- 
.morializing  Congress  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  cost-of- 
production  bill  for  farmers.  I  have  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion H.  R  2371,  which  it  is  believed  meets  the  demand  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  in  this  particular  respect  Not  only 
have  I  introduced  the  bill  but  about  a  dozen  other  Members 
of  the  House  have  introduced  an  identical  bilL  In  the 
United  States  Senate  18  Senators  have  joined  in  an  identical 
bill. 

H.  R.  2371  is  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  try  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
farming  population  of  the  country  for  a  change  in  farm  legis- 
lation. Briefly,  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  will  cause  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  is  that  part  which  carries  forward 
the  commodity  loan  feature,  soil-conservation  benefit  pay- 
ments, and  crop  insurance.  This  and  the  similar  bills  intro- 
duced at  this  session  repeal  all  provisions  for  crop  control. 
It  obviates  the  necessity  and  expense  of  an  army  of  Federal 
employees  in  an  effort  to  regvilate  the  management  of  farms. 
It  has  no  provision  for  the  curtailment  or  the  reduction  or 
destruction  of  farm  products  and  will  be  found  to  be,  I  be- 
lieve, practically  in  agreement  with  the  wishes  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  Is  obliged  to  ascertain  and 
determine  for  each  year  the  average  cost  of  producing  farm 
products  which  enter  into  interstate  commerce  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000,0CM)  per  year.  He  takes  into  accovmt  the  5-year 
average  production  and  average  yield  to  make  this  deter- 
mination, and  the  same  formula  is  applied  to  the  farmer  and 
his  business  in  making  this  estimate  as  is  applied  by  business 
and  industry  in  making  their  estimates  and  fixing  their  cost 
charges.  It  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  farmer  of  the 
cost  of  production  price  for  the  farm  commodities  covered, 
for  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and  for  the  handling  of  the  surplus  farm  products 
without  any  expense  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — the  farmer  to  receive  for  whatever  surplus  percen- 
tage he  may  have,  the  world  price,  less  the  cost  of  handling 


such  surplus  In  the  markets  of  tbe  world.  It  provides  for 
an  orderly  method  of  getting  rid  of  these  surpluses  without 
dumping  them  on  the  market,  and  it  protects  the  American 
farmer  against  competing  farm  commodities  that  are  raised 
abroad  and  shipped  Into  this  country  by  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  tariff  rates  on  such  commodities. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  there  will  be  no  more  plow- 
ing up,  plowing  under,  or  destruction  of  farm  products.  It 
gives  to  the  farmer  the  equivalent  of  a  tariff  Just  as  the 
manufacturer  has  enjoyed  for  150  years.  Its  only  purpose 
is  to  be  fair  to  the  American  farmer  and  enable  him  to  deal 
with  Americans  on  an  American  basis  for  his  farm  products. 
If  it  Is  fair  for  the  manufacturer  to  be  guaranteed  an  Amer- 
ican market  for  his  products  domestically  consumed,  it  Is 

also  fair  to  the  farmer  to  have  the  same  privilege.  It  will 
enable  the  fanner  to  live  on  the  farm  and  have  some  secur- 
ity. There  is  little  security  on  the  farm  now.  As  a  rtile, 
the  fanners  are  not  able  to  make  a  living.  The  present  farm 
law,  it  is  believed,  is  more  largely  responslWe  for  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  farmer  than  any  other  legislation. 
The  present  law  makes  it  possible  to  herd  the  small  farmer 
into  groups  of  peons  and  Muffle  them  off  to  the  W.  P.  A.  If 
they  can  get  on  there,  to  work  for  a  mere  pittance  and  to 
give  them  the  belief  that  the  farm  is  an  unworthy  place  for 
a  man  of  any  ambition  to  live,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
present  law  acts  to  subsidize  and  further  enrich  large 
farmers  and  corporations. 
The  concurrent  resolution  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  price  of  cotton  is  below  the  coat  of  production:  and 

Whereas  wheat  and  com  and  other  grain  crops  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  food  and  feed  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war. 
and  the  price  of  the  same  is  below  the  cost  of  production;  and 

Whereas  the  price  of  meats,  foods,  and  feeds  produced  by  tha 
farmer  is  unreasonably  low;  and 

Whereas  the  fanners  who  produce  the  same  are  compeUed  to  do  lo 
at  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit;  and 

Whereas  such  prices  prevailing  tend  to  demoralize  the  farmers  and 
business  and  render  it  impossible  for  the  sections  of  the  country 
depending  upon  agriculture  for  its  prosperity,  to  progress:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  esaentiaUy  an  agricultural  nation*, 
and 

Whereas  the  present  plight  of  agrlculttire  Is  a  terrible  handicap  to 
our  democratic  institutions  and  a  hindrance  to  our  educational 
system  and  an  invitation  leading  toward  dictatorship  which  this 
country  does  not  embrace:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcpre»entative$  of  the  State  of  Ofcte- 
hoTTia  in  the  seventeenth  legislature  assembled  (the  senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and 
the  same  is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  epeedUy  the  resolution 
known  as  the  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  guaranteeing  to  farmers 
and  producers  the  cost  of  production  for  all  that  pwrtlcm  of  their 
crops  and  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  of  America;  be  It 

further  ,..,..# 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  resolution  l>e,  by  the  chief  clerk  or 
the  house  of  representatives,  maUed  to  each  member  of  th«  Okla- 
homa delegation  in  Congress.  | 


The  A.  A.  A.  Wheat  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  26  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17), 

1939 


ADDRESS    BY    MILBURN    L.    WILSON    AT    THB    JACKSON    DAT 
DINNER.  GREAT  FALLS,  MONT.,  JANUARY   7.   1939 


Mr,  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Milburn  L.  Wil- 
son, delivered  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  Great  Palls,  Mont., 
January  7,  1939.  This  address  is  an  exceptionally  clear  expo- 
Eition  of  the  operations  of  the  A.  A.  A.  wheat  program. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(nt)m  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Jantiary  S,  1939] 
WXBAT   Fboobam   Has   Bkkk   Aocxpted,   Sats    Wiuson — Seoino  or 
WDrna  Cbop  Wat  Umdsb  Last  Y«ar — Ukoeb  Sechfta«t  of  Agri- 

CTTI.TTT»«.      SPEAKINO      AT      JACKSON      DaY      BaNQUCT      HeBE,      ASSZETS 

Faxmess  Takx  Rxaubtic  ATTrruoE  to  Wohu)  SrruATioN 
The  text  of  the  addrefls  made  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  here 
Satorday  night  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  uilburn  L.  Wil- 
son,   and    attended    by    Democratic    Party    leaders    from    all   over 
Montana,  follows: 

"We  are  met  here  tonight  to  reexsunlne  the  spirit  and  help 
tinlfy  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Montana  and  In  the 
Nation.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  In  each  of  the  other  47  States 
other  groups  of  party  workers  have  met.  Along  with  lu.  they 
have  listened  to  the  Jackson  Day  address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  leader  of  our  party,  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt.  Through  him  we  have  rededlcated  ourselves  to  the 
taak  of  helping  maintain  an  America  that  lives  by  the  Ideals  of 
the  great  Democrat  of  the  earlier  West,  Andrew  Jackson. 
"paoTD  TO  uxrr  in  vellowship 

"Like  other  members  at  the  party  who  have  been  honored  and 
trusted  by  appointment  to  public  office  I  am  proiKl  to  meet  In  fellow- 
ship with  the  wheelhorses  of  the  party  in  my  home  State.  You  are 
the  people  who  work  day  In  and  day  out  to  keep  up  the  party  organ- 
isation. You  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause.  Before  and 
since  the  day  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  party  workers  In  the  towns, 
the  oountles.  and  the  States  have  made  It  possible  for  the  principles 
that  the  party  puts  forward  to  become  effective  m  governmental 
action.  Your  party  leaders  and  your  fellow  citizens  owe  you  thanks 
for  doing  what  Is  often  a  thankless  task  though  It  Is  a  task  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Only  so  long  as 
we  have  political  parties  contending  freely  for  public  acceptance  of 
their  programs  will  we  have  a  democracy;  to  have  political  parties 
we  must  have  political  party  workers. 

"This  fact  was  well  understood  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Through 
many  sUges  of  party  and  public  responsibility  he  rose  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  land.  Ja<dcson  was  left  entirely  on  his  own  resources 
as  a  boy.  educated  himself,  struck  out  for  the  West,  was  merchant, 
tfdlor,  dealer  In  land,  farmer,  attorney  general  for  his  district,  and 
served  in  the  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention.  In  all  these 
things  Jackson  has  counterparts  among  the  Montana  men  whom  I 
came  to  know  and  to  respect  30  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  the 
State.  These  were  the  men  who  had  come  in  here  after  the  gold 
rush,  developed  the  business  and  agriculture,  helped  organize  the 
labor  of  the  Tterrltory,  served  In  the  Montana  ConstltutloiuU  Con- 
vention. 

"Jackson,  the  first  westerner,  like  the  later  westerners,  was  a  man 
who  got  things  done.  He  never  hesitated  In  making  decisions  or 
accepting  responsibility.  His  biographers  pepper  their  pages  with 
Instances  of  his  hair-trigger  action.  For  example:  Jackson  was  hold- 
ing court  when  a  heavily  armed,  dnuxken  badman  started  a  row  and 
defied  the  sheriff  to  arrest  him.  This  court  Is  adjotimed  for  10 
minutes,'  said  Judge  Jackson,  drawing  a  plstcd.  WeU,  wlthm  the 
10  minutes  the  court  was  reconvened,  and  the  order  in  the  room 
was  perfect. 

"MODOUf    AMOacW    JACKSOH 

Tor  energy  and  declslvenees.  for  comprehension  of  the  needs 
of  the  common  man.  for  the  will  and  the  abUtty  to  lead  public 
action  that  will  meet  these  needs,  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt  has  been 
rightly  called  the  twentieth-century  Jackson.  He  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  their  own  way  to 
make.  The  farm  families,  the  working  families,  the  families  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  small  business  establishments  have  had 
his  first  concern.  Under  his  leadership  there  has  been  steady 
unremitting  effort  to  put  Into  effect  national  policies  that  will 
assure  some  security  to  the  men  and  women  who  work  with  hand 
and  brain  and  to  their  children. 

"It  Is  hardly  necessary  at  this  occa8l<m  to  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  administration,  or  to  comment  at  length  upon  the 
problems  resting  before  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  regard 
the  message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  delivered  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the  Roosevelt  state 
papers.  All  of  you  read  the  message.  Many  of  you  heard  it  on 
the  radio.  You  wlU  recall  he  started  out  by  saying,  •Storms  from 
abroad  directly  chaUenge  three  Institutions  Indispensable  to  Amer- 
ica now  as  always.  Plrst  Is  religion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  other 
two— democracy  and  IntematKmal  good  faith.'  He  contrasted  with 
great  clarity  the  authoritarian  systems  of  government  with  the 
democratic  systems  of  government  and  said  that  in  this  turbulent 
world  trouble  may  lie  ahead. 

"He  stated  that  he  would  send  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  fu- 
ture a  special  message  making  recommendations  for  certain  essen- 
tials for  defense  in  this  new  world  situation.  'A  strong  and  united 
r-ation,'  said  the  President,  'may  be  destroyed  If  it  is  tmprepared 
against  sudden  attack,'  and.  further,  with  great  wisdom  did  he 
say,  'Our  Nation's  program  of  social  and  economic  reform  is  there- 
fore a  part  of  defense  as  ba«ilc  as  armaments  themselves.'  He 
pointed  out  that  'the  first  duty  of  aU  statesmanship  today  is  to 
bring  capital  and  manpower  together,  such  that  we  can  use  our 
men  and  natural  resources  to  make  ours  a  N;ition  with  an  $80  - 
000.000.000  Income,  ratlier  than  a  Nation  with  a  $60,000,000  000 
income^  as  It  Is  today.'  He  pointed  out  a  number  cf  specific  ways 
that  the  new  tools  which  this  democratic  admlnlstraUon  has  de- 


fecting of  our  farm  program  tc 
Burners'  purchasing  power  frorc 
crop   shortages — standards   of 


veloped  in  the  last  6  years  mtjst  be  sharpened,  such  as  the  *per- 


when  the  farm  depression  start 
The   Republican   Party's   only 
shut  ovit   imports  of  foreign   g^ 
to  buy  our  wheat  and  other  fans 
"Again,  after  the  crash  of  19^ 


protect  farmers'  Income  and  con- 
altemate  risks  of  crop  gluts  and 
ttonesty  in  our  financial  markets, 
broader  coverage  of  social  security,  coordlnatlcm  in  the  nillroad  and 
transportation  field,  new  techzrques  to  develop  wider  markets  for 
electric  power,  improving  the  lax  relationahips,  the  perfecting  of 
labor  organization  and  a  universal  imgrudging  attitude  of  em- 
ployers toward  the  labor  moveiient,  until  there  Is  a  mlnlmiun  of 

unemployment  because  of  disputes, 
and  acceptance  by  labor  of  thp  truth  that  the  welfare  of  labor 
depends  upon  Increased  balanced  output  of  goods.'  He  pointed 
out  our  continual  responsibility  to  the  tmemployed  until  an  $80.- 
000,000,000  national  Income  can  absorb  them  in  private  employ- 
ment. We.  as  Democrats,  are  gfatlfled  at  the  well  nigh  universally 
favorable  comments  upon  this  messsige  by  all  groups  within  the 
Democratic  Party  and  by  those  liberal  Republicans  who  do  not  put 
party  above  national  welfare  arid  national  progress. 

"WOKKIKQ  FOR  TAR3£BtS 

"I  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  the  efforts  of  this 
administration  on  behalf  of  thej  farm  people,  aod  I  can  assure  you 
that  these  efforts  have  been  rtreng  and  contlnxious. 

"Stop  for  a  moment  and  recall  the  condition  of  Montana  agrlcul- 
ttare  6  years  ago  tonight.  The  producers  of  the  export  crops  were 
economically  paralyzed  by  the  ctlppling  blows  struck  at  world  trade 
by  Republican  administrations  jln  the  1920'b.     In  the  early  1920*8, 

;d,  agriculture  had  called  for  help, 
wer  was  to  increase  tariffs  and 
Is  which  might  have  been  used 
products. 

-  —  --^J,  when  farmers  were  in  desperate 

need  of  assistance,  the  Eepublidan  administration  tried  to  fool  the 
farmer  with  the  hollow  slogan.  *llie  American  market  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.'  They  raised  tarlfls  again  and  shut  out  still  more  of 
the  goods  which  foreign  nations  might  have  exchanged  for  farm 
products.  In  both  Instances  ttiy  took  the  occasion  of  a  tariff  re- 
vision ostensibly  in  the  Interests  of  the  farmers  to  boost  duties 
on  Industrial  products.  They  destroyed  ma  e  of  the  foreign  market 
for  farm  products  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  cost  of 
articles  which  farmers  buy.  By^  1932  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  in  42  years.  Some  of  this  loss 
has  been  regained.  The  value  {of  farm  exports  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  endmg  June  30,  1938,  had  ihcreased  $300,000,000,  or  60  percent, 
over  the  1932-33  season.  In  the  meantime  farm  Income  doubled 
over  1932. 

"MONTANA  WH^T  AND  PHOSPERTTT 

"Let's  be  more  specific  and  tala  about  wheat.  When  you  consider 
Montana  prosperity,  you  have  io  think  of  wheat  along  vrith  live- 
stock, diversified  crops,  and  the  products  of  the  mines  and  forests. 
Directly  or  Indirectly,  the  welfire  of  wheat  producers  affects  the 
welfare  of  all  Montanans. 

"Montana  wheat  farmers  areh't  as  well  off  as  they  should  be. 
Conditions  have  been  hard.  Bujt  where  would  Montana  farmers  be 
without  the  A.  A.  A.  programs  and  where  would  Montana  towns  be? 

"Remember  that  the  wheat  urogram  begun  by  farmers  and  the 
A.  A.  A.  in  1933  got  a  violent  sit-back  In  1936  and  that  only  now 
are  wheat  farmers  once  more  4ble  to  have  a  real  wlieat  plan. 

"The  present  situation  of  wh«  at  farmers  has  been  gathering  ever 
since  1938  when  the  6-to-3  decUlon  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  deprived 
wheat  producers  erf  effective  me«  ns  of  working  together — the  means 
they  had  in  the  first  A.  A.  A.  |  trogram.  The  first  A.  A.  A.  wheat 
plan  looks  simple  now,  but  in  1  >33  it  seemed  a  complex  pioneering 
effort.  It  was  a  Ilfesaver  for  Ue  fanners  and  for  the  people  who 
depend  upon  farmers  for  a  llvln ',. 

"The  year  1933  was  significant  to  wheat  growers  for  another 
reason.  In  1933  the  United  BU.tea  also  pioneered  in  the  Interna- 
tional wheat  agreement.  While  this  international  agreement  did 
not  produce  all  the  results  hop^d  for  then,  the  effort  is  being  re- 
vived this  year  with  prospects  lor  some  ultimate  accomplishment. 
I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about  that  later  on. 

"Republican  enemies  of  the  farm  program  often  give  much  of 

fheat  stirpluses  to  the  weather  and 

joint  out  the  crop-Insurance  value 

id  during  the  first  drought  years. 

lifesavers.    Where  would  Montana 

n  in  1934  without  the  A.  A.  A. 


the  credit  for  reduction  of  the 
not  to  the  A.  A.  A.  and  fall  to 
that  the  A.  A.  A.  payments  h 
We  all  know  the  payments  we: 
farmers  and  small  towns  have 
program? 

"act  not  in 


xw  less 


"The  1936  Supreme  Court  decision  left  wheat  farmers  open  to  aU 
the  dangers  of  imllmited  wheat  production.  In  1938  it  seemed 
certain  that  the  wheat  surplus  would  rectu-  with  good  weather  and 
that  prices  would  fall.     These   things  have  come  to  pass.     They 

(unt  of  any  failure  of  the  new  farm 
!t  of  1938 — which  I  am  glad  to  say 


came  to  pass  in  1938.  not  on  ac 
act  but  because  the  new  Farm 


was  supported   in   Congress  byjthe  votes  of  aU   Members  of  the 


Montana  delegation — had  not 
wheat.  Let  me  repeat  this  po, 
not  in  effect  for  wheat  in  1938. 
groimd  long  before  the  act  w 


a  chance   to  be   effective   for 
t:  The  present  farm  program  was 
Most  of  the  1938  crop  was  in  the 
passed.    For  a  demonstration  of 


how  the  new  act  is  taking  holdlfor  wheat,  look  at  the  seedings  of 
winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  19*9.     Already  winter-wheat  farmers 


have  reduced  their  seedings  from 


acrre.  l^is  is  a  sharper  reduci  ion  than  has  ever  been  made  by 
winter-wheat  farmers  in  any  siigle  year  previously.  It  Indicates 
that  wheat  farmers,  when  they  have  the  facts  and  when  there  Is 
available  an  effecUve  program,  w  U  cooperate  in  that  program.    The 


a  year  ago  by  more  than  10.000,000 
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winter-wheat  fanners  have  shown  what  they  can  do.  Now  it  is  up 
to  the  spring-wheat  farmers. 

"The  10,000.000-acre  cut  In  winter  wheat  indicates  that  the 
American  wheat  farmer  Is  taking  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the 
world  situation  as  it  is. 

"In  1936  Secretary  Wallace  sent  Chester  Davis  to  Europe  to  find 
out  what  the  United  States  could  do  about  the  problem  of  in- 
creased tariffs,  quotas,  and  all  the  various  restrictions  on  our 
export  agrlcultvffal  surplus  trade  which  have  characterized  the 
extreme  nationalism  of  the  post-war  years.  Mr.  Davis  called  on 
ministers  of  trade  and  agriculture  In  the  principal  importing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  see  Just  what  chance  there  was  for  American 
farmers.  Including  wheat  farmers,  to  regain  at  least  part  of  the 
markets  they  had  lost.  Chester  Davis  came  back  to  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1936  with  a  pessimistic  report.  He  found 
little  to  Justify  hope  by  American  farmers  that  they  could  regain 
and  hold  their  former  export  markets.  The  fears  of  Chester  Davis 
in  1936  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience.  It  is  true 
that  a  year  ago  the  United  States  exported  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  because  of  a  very  favorable  combination  of  circumstances, 
but  this  year  we  are  having  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
hold  our  share  of  the  world  wheat  business. 

"Last  stimmer  Secretary  Wallace  asked  me  to  see  again  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  visited  by  Mr.  Davis  in  1936.  I  came  back  to 
the  United  States  and  was  forced  to  make  about  the  same  report 
that  Chester  Da\is  made  in  1936.  In  every  country  in  Europe 
where  there  Is  a  square  foot  of  land  suitable  for  wheat  you  will 
find  wheat  growing  upon  it  or  farmers  trying  to  grow  wheat. 

"CBEATXST    WHEAT    CROP 

"This  past  summer  when  I  was  abroad  I  attended  an  unofficial 
meeting  of  the  international  wheat  committee.  The  committee 
met  before  the  1938  wheat  harvest,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world's  history. 

"Even  then,  however,  the  International  committee  saw  trouble 
ahead  for  wheat  farmers.  Their  thought  seemed  to  be  that  there 
had  to  be  international  cooperation  before  there  could  be  sound 
Improvement  of  the  world  wheat  situation,  and  they  doubted  that 
this  international  cooperation  could  come  about  right  away.  I 
came  back  to  the  United  States  and  told  Secretary  Wallace  that  as 
far  as  I  could  find  out  every  major  wheat  exporting  country  but 
ours  was  prepared  to  take  governmental  action  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  world  wheat  market  than  they  cotila  expect  without 
government  action.  That  is  why  the  United  States  today  has  had 
to  take  governmental  measures  to  hold  its  fair  share  of  the  world 
wheat  market.  Secretary  Wallace  is  hopelul — and  I  share  his 
hope — that  this  'flght-it-out  period'  is  only  temporary  and  that  it 
is  preliminary  to  an  international  ever-normal  granary  for  wheat. 

"SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 

"But  whether  temporary  or  not,  the  implication  Is  the  same.  That 
implication  is  that  the  days  of  unlimited  wheat  production  and 
unlimited  wheat  export  from  the  United  States  are  gone,  and  that 
wheat  farmers  must  work  out  for  themselves  some  program  that 
they  can  live  with  and  prosper  under  year  after  year.  These  are 
simple  facts  facing  wheat  farmers.  They  are  facts  of  utmost  sig- 
nificance to  Montana.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  I  believe  the  winter- 
wheat  f£inners  have  taken  thrse  hard  facts  into  consideration  in 
planting  10,000,000  less  acres  than  they  planted  last  year. 

"The  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  don't  believe  In  scarcity. 
They  believe  in  plenty.  They  believe  with  Secretary  Wallace  and 
Chester  Davis  that  we  shovild  have  an  abundant  ever-normal 
granary  for  wheat.  But  when  the  granary  is  full  and  running  over, 
there  is  little  use  in  production  that  cannot  be  moved  into  con- 
sumption. I  don't  see  any  alternative  to  some  form  of  surplus 
control  on  the  part  of  American  wheat  farmers,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  American  wheat  farmer  sees  any  alternative  either. 

"The  new  A.  A.  A.  wh(»t  program  Is  Just  about  the  best  deal  the 
American  farmer  has  had  in  a  good  many  years.  You  can  look  the 
world  over  and  yx3u  vron't  find  any  country  offering  its  wheat  farm- 
ers as  good  a  deal  as  the  American  wheat  farmer  is  getting  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  program. 

"First  of  all.  this  program  faces  the  situation  we  have  In  the  world 
today.  I  have  told  you  about  the  expert  situation.  The  market  Just 
isn't  in  sight  there.  I  have  told  you  about  the  ever-normal  granary. 
This  program  is  reasonable.    It  is  realistic. 

"The  program  conserves  the  soil.  It  recognizes  that  our  soil  is 
oiu-  heritage  and  that  we  mtist  conserve  it. 

"This  program,  with  crop  Instirance,  guarantees  a  farmer  some 
crop  to  sell  every  year,  regadless  of  loss  from  weather. 

"This  program  means  some  income  to  producers  regardless  of  crop 
losses.  With  wheat  to  sell,  and  with  conservation  and  parity  pay- 
ments, the  Montana  farmer  can  look  forward  this  year  to  between  75 
and  85  cents  a  btishel  as  a  minimum  on  his  production  on  his 
allotted  acres.  He  can  count  on  pajnnents  of  around  27  cents  a 
bushel  on  his  normal  yield  even  if  his  crop  is  a  total  failure. 

"CONCRm    EXAMPLE 

"Let  us  look  at  what  this  means  In  concrete  terms  for  the  farmers 
of  Montana.  Take,  as  an  example,  a  farmer  with  an  acreage  allot- 
ment for  1938  of  100  acres  and  a  normal  yield  of  10  btishels  an 
acre  or  a  total  of  1,000  bushels.  What  does  the  1939  A.  A.  A.  program 
mean  to  this  farmer? 

"First  of  all,  he  can  Insure  himself  against  crop  failure  through 
Federal  crop  insurance.  He  can  be  sure  of  having  750  bushels  of 
wheat  to  sell  next  fall,  no  matter  what  happens  to  his  crop  after  he 
seeds. 


"Not  only  Is  he  sure  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  his  average  pro- 
duction in  actual  wheat,  but  he  is  guaranteed,  as  a  coopcrator.  sub- 
stantial cash  payments  on  his  normal  production  lor  his  coopera- 
tion in  seeding  within  his  acreage  allotment.  On  that  1.000  bushels 
normal  yield  he  will  earn  payments  of  $270. 

"Suppose  that  the  pressure  of  wx>rld  surplus  is  still  bearing 
down  on  wheat  farmers  next  fall.  He  can  borrow  between  60 
and  55  cents  a  bxxshel,  and  he  still  holds  title  to  his  wheat.  On  a 
thousand  bushels  this  would  be  a  cash  return  of  between  $500 
and  $550.  With  his  payments,  this  totals  about  $800.  He  gets  this 
for  his  cooperation  in  putting  about  25  surplus  acres  to  soU- 
conservlng  uses. 

"In  other  words,  this  cooperating  Montana  farmer  can  be  sure 
of  at  least  80  centj  a  bushel.    He  is  apt  to  get  more. 

"Compare  this  with  the  fellow  who  sUys  out  of  the  program 
and  plants  more  than  his  allotment. 

"He  takes  a  chance  on  crcp  failure  without  insurance. 

"He  misses  out  on  that  $270  in  payments,  and  he  takes  h's 
chance  of  getting  an  income  based  on  a  price  of  50  cents  a  bushel 
or  less.  Suppose  he  plants  25  more  acres  At  a  price  of  60  ccnu 
he  would  have  $125  more  as  compared  with  around  $300  for  the 
man  in  the  program. 

"The  main  thing  that  wheat  fanners  are  interested  in  is  a  guar- 
antee of  fair  returns.  The  present  act  employs  several  measures  to 
defend  the  returns  of  wheat  farmers.  As  I  have  shown,  these 
include  production  adjustment,  the  wheat  loan,  crop  insurance, 
and  the  opportunity  to  use  marketing  quotas  in  certain  circum- 
stances. If  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  fanners  approve. 

This  is  a  program  that  American  farmers  can  build  upon  and 
use  year  after  year.  It  lacks  one  Important  element.  That  Is  the 
element  of  a  sure  and  simple  method  of  financing.  A  tariff -equiva- 
lent tax  something  like  the  old  processing  ux  has  been  advocated 
by  this  administration  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  program. 
With  such  a  source  of  funds,  farmers  will  be  assured  a  decent 
income,  regardless  of  wheat  price. 

"If  funds  from  this  or  some  other  source  were  available  year 
after  year  for  parity  payments,  wheat  growers  would  not  be  m 
dependent  as  they  are  now  on  the  60-cent  wheat  loan.  With  a 
wheat  loan  above  the  market,  exports  arc  likely  to  be  restricted 
unless  the  loan  Is  offset  by  an  export  subsidy.  A  system  of  supple- 
menting growers'  Income  with  payments  financed  out  of  special 
taxes  is  almost  certain  to  be  more  satisfactory  In  the  long  nin  than 
a  system  of  pegging  prices  through  loans  that  are  above  th« 
market. 

"Since  1933,  $42,000,000  has  been  paid  to  Montana  sgrlcultuiv 
producers  through  the  Federal  agricultural  program. 

"  'TARMEKS'    TAMFT' 

"It  used  to  be  said  that  the  old  processing  tax  was  the  farmers* 
tariff.'  Farmers  were  aware  that  when  they  were  growing  more 
wheat  than  could  be  consumed  in  this  country,  the  42-cent  tariff 
on  wheat  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  them.  The  same  is  true  today. 
What  the  wheat  producers  need  Is  the  kind  of  tariff  protection  that 
really  protects,  and  the  processing  tax  will  do  It. 

"This  program  which  I  have  Just  outlined  to  you  gives  a  basis 
for  the  Montana  wheat  grower  this  year  to  look  forward  to  a  mini- 
mum of  75  or  80  cents  a  bushel  on  his  allotted  acreage,  is  positively 
making  the  tariff  effective,  nnd  on  the  domestically  consumed  por- 
tion of  the  crop  it  is  doUars-and-cents  equality  for  agriculture.  Yet 
this  is  the  program  which  in  the  campaign  last  fall  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  Republicans  right  and  left  and  by  others  who  were 
either  Ignorant  or  grossly  misinformed  as  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  us  Democrats,  I  may  say  that 
this  program  has  the  endorsement  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
made  up  as  they  are  of  working  farmers,  regardless  of  parties  or 
politics.  This  program  has  largely  been  worked  out  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  by  the  farm  organizations,  and  it  has  been  implemented 
and  put  into  action  by  a  great  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire,  by  a  friendly 
Democratic  Congress,  and  by  a  President  who  has  had  a  deeper. 
more  fundamental  Interest  in  agriculture  than  any  President  since 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  program,  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the 
farm  organizations,  was  developed  largely  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves and.  Implemented  by  our  party,  is  the  program  which  was 
condemned  in  the  campaign  last  fall  as  regimentation,  as  Govern- 
ment dictatorship,  as  "selling  the  farmers  down  the  liver,'  as  be- 
traying the  American  farmer,  and  so  forth.  It  was  called  all  sorts  of 
names.  Most  of  the  charges  that  were  made  against  It  were  posi- 
tively dishonest  and  not  within  the  rules  of  fair  political  combat. 
Since  a  great  many  farmers  in  the  Com  Belt  and  in  the  Wheat  Belt 
have  been  traditionally  Republican  since  the  Civil  War,  the  Repub- 
lican strategy  has  been  to  criticize,  to  make  misstatements,  to  play 
on  old  prejudices,  and  to  divide  the  farmers  Into  warring  factions 
among  themselves,  and  to  faintly  suggest  the  possibilities  of  such 
unworkable  procedures  as  a  price-fixing  and  the  two-price  system. 
I  believe  that  the  kind  of  strategy  which  won  the  Republicans  some 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  recent  election  will  react  upon  thenx. 
The  facts  are  the  Republicans  have  never  had  a  farm  program. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  veto  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  when 
it  would  have  worked,  and  they  have  not  now  nor  did  they  in  the 
recent  campaign  propose  any  definite,  concrete  farm  proposal. 
Mark  my  word — they  are  not  going  to  offer  any  proposal  in  this 
coming  session  of  Congress  nor  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
They  can't,  because  of  the  great  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
eastern  high-tariff  monopolistic  RepubUcans  and  the  western  Re- 
publicans of  the  type  of  William  Allen  White,  of  FTig^f 

"TSADE  ACXZESCaTfTS 

"I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  A.  A.  A.  wheat  program  as  an 

example  of  the  New  Deal's  interest  in  agrlctilture. 
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"Another  epeciflc  phase  of  what  Is  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  agriculture  Is  the  trade-agreements  program.  In 
that  connection,  I  want  to  mention  especially  the  trade  agreement 
With  Great  Britain,  and  to  point  out  that  In  this  agreement  the 
previous  6-cent  preference  which  Canadian  and  other  Einplre- 
grown  wheat  received  on  British  markets  has  been  removed.  This 
is  potentially  of  large  beneat  to  United  States  wheat  producers 
because  it  means  that  when  conditions  are  normal  the  wheat  of 
the  United  States  can  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  that  from 
the  Dominion  and  does  not  have  to  compete  against  the  6-cent 
preferential. 

"So  wc  have  In  the  wheat  program  of  this  administration  the 
basis  for  enabling  the  farm  families  of  Montana  In  the  areas  that 
are  fitted  for  wheat  production  to  stay  there  and  farm.  That  is 
the  objective  of  all  of  the  new  farm  programs  which  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  farm  people,  furthered  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Henry  Wallace,  and  enacted  by  the  E)emocratic  majority  In 
Ckmgrtss.  These  programs  loofc  to  a  stable  agriculture  In  all  parts 
of  the  country.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  financial  help  that 
has  been  given  to  bring  this  about.  The  aid  given  In  financing 
and  refinancing  mortgages  and  annual  production  credit  and  co- 
operative credit  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  enabled 
many  a  Montana  farm  family  to  stay  on  the  land,  supporting 
Itself,  and  buying  in  the  stores  of  Montana  merchants.  Many  other 
families  who  had  exhausted  all  the  usvial  sources  of  credit  based 
upon  security  have  been  financed  through  periods  of  distress  that 
were  no  fault  of  their  own  and  saved  as  self-sufficing  citizens  of 
Montana  by  the  lehabllltation  loans  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

"XSHABIUTATION  LOAM 

"TO  bring  the  importance  of  these  things  home  to  those  of  you 
who  don't  live  on  the  land,  let  me  give  you  the  history  of  a  family 
In  one  of  our  Montana  counties.  The  family,  consisting  of  man 
•nd  wife  In  early  middle  age  and  three  children,  was  about  to  lose 
Its  farm  In  1934,  and  all  machinery  and  livestock  through  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  or  forfeiture  under  sales  contracts.  The 
members  of  that  family  were  about  to  be  sent  out  from  the  taim 
the  man's  father  had  homesteaded — and  sent  out  stripped  even 
of  the  capital  goods  to  make  a  new  start.  They  were  about  to  dis- 
appear from  the  market  as  customers  for  anything  but  the  neces- 
sltles  of  life  bought  from  a  relief  allowance. 

"They  made  application  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
assistance.  They  got  It.  The  county  farm  debt  adjustment  com- 
mittee brought  the  man  and  his  creditors  together  and  adjusted 
talB  debts  until  they  were  at  the  point  where  he  could  carry  and 
pay  them.  Then  the  Farm  Security  supervisors  sat  down  with  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  worked  out  a  farm-and-home  plan.  The 
plan  required  more  livestock  and  machinery.  To  carry  It  through 
and  to  pay  off  the  adjusted  debts,  a  loan  was  made.  So  this  man 
was  financed  through  his  difficulties,  and  there  the  family  has 
_ stayed,  producing  and  trading  in  the  community.  Since  July 
1935,  5.900  farm  rehabilitation  loans  amounting  to  95.700  000  have 
been  made  in  Montana. 

"CONSBKVZ  ARD  XTSS  WATSB 

-Financing  is  not  the  only  problem  of  agricultural  stability  and 
security.  In  our  part  of  the  continent  agriculture  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  economy  depend  upon  the  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  water.  As  In  the  other  phases  of  agricultural  development, 
this  administration  has  given  special  attention  to  the  water  prob- 
lems of  Montana.  The  resources,  small  and  large,  are  t>eing  devel- 
oped In  a  rational  way  through  a  variety  of  Federal  programs 
Along  with  water  development  has  gone  grass  development  With 
the  help  of  Federal  programs  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
people  of  Montana  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  In  consoli- 
dating their  agricultural  resoxirces  together,  into  a  foundation  for 
a  stable  agriculture  which  means  a  stable  general  economy  for  the 
State. 

"We  reallre.  of  course,  that  In  the  areas  irrigated  by  the  waters 
Impounded  by  extensive  structiu^es  and  thus  with  a  high  capital 
(dxarge  against  the  land  we  must  have  a  crop  of  high  value  In  order 
to  meet  the  charges  Thus,  sugar  beets  have  pla^  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  part  In  the  agriculture  of  Montana 
But  our  agricultural  stability  must  be  worked  out  In  ways  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  stability  In  the  agriculture  of  other  parts 
erf  the  Nation.  The  sugar  problem  centers  about  two  facts — on  the 
continent  we  dont  produce  as  much  sugar  as  we  consume;  and  our 
Island  territories  and  possessions  and  the  rich  Island  of  Cuba  Just 
offshore  supply  part  of  our  sugar  reqiilrements.  You  in  this  audi- 
ence who  are  familiar  with  the  sugar  Industry  will  remember  that 
world  forces  in  19S4  drove  the  price  to  a  point  that  caused  universal 

distress  in  the  industry.     The  result  was  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934 

an  act  sought  by  farmers.  Under  It  and  its  successor,  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937.  the  sugar  producers  have  had  advantages  that  compare 
favorably  with  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  group  of  producer-? 
affected  by  the  farm  programs.  They  have  run  their  acreage  to 
the  maximum  allowed  under  the  act  of  1937.  Now  comes  dissatis- 
faction among  those  who  would  like  to  put  new  acreage  Into  sugar 
It  is  impossible  under  the  present  act.  "Hie  term  of  the  act  expires 
In  1940  and  a  new  act  wiU  then  be  considered.  There  will  be  a 
conflict  among  the  Interests  of  our  Island  dependencies  and  terri- 
tories, the  Interests  of  the  cane  and  beet  growers,  the  refiners  and 
the  processors,  and  the  interests  of  the  hog.  wheat,  and  rice  pro- 
ducers In  the  United  States  who  are  able  to  sell  more  of  their 
products  to  Cuba  as  this  country  buys  more  of  Cuba's  sugar.  As 
Montanans  we  hope,  and  I  hope,  that  In  the  revision  of  the  terms 
of  the  act  that  is  to  take  place  there  will  be  room  for  expansion 
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COLUCCnnC   BARGAININXi 

"We  have  seen  established  t]  le  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
between  employees  and  emplo]  ers.  The  leaders  of  Montana  labor 
whom  I  see  here  in  this  audiei  ice  can  ^eak  eloquently  of  what  a 
boon  this  has  been  to  the  prq  jress  of  the  labor  movement. 

'In  short,  we  have  seen  on  i  nany  fronts  action  to  lmpro\'e  and 
stabilize  the  condition  of  lab<r,  of  Industry,  and  of  agriculture. 
The  way  Is  being  cleared  for  c  operation  among  the  people  In  all 
three  great  divisions  of  our  e;onomy.  Montana  Democrats  have 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  Stjate  and  Federal  governmental  work 

statehouse  carrj'ing  on  the  affairs 
of  a  commonwealth  effectively  ind  efficiently  we  are  proud  to  have 
a  Democratic  Governor.  Our  s  sUdly  Democratic  delegation  In  the 
first  three  Congresses  of  the  Boosevjlt  administration  has  on  the 

prog-am  of  the  great  liberal  move- 
ment that  was  fathered  by  t  le  Democratic  Party  of  the  1930*8 
under  the  lesdershlp  of  Presld*  nt  Roosevelt. 

the  Federal  Government,  the  Mon- 
tana democracy  has  contribute  d  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  minds   and   effective  administrative   talents  that   has  served 
From  1924  on,  Cl^ester  Davis  was  In  the  thick  of  the 
In  the  early  days  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

load,  starting  the  commodity  pro- 
grams, carrying  them  through  the  drouth  years,  directing  the  way 
to  the  conservation  programs  laf ter  the  1936  Supreme  Coiu^  de- 
cision. Along  with  Secretary  Wallace,  Chester  E>avls  wlU  live  In 
history  as  leader  among  the  sniall  group  of  determined  men  whose 
thought  forged  out  the  farm!  program  and  whose  management 
made  It  work.  In  his  presentl  work,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  influence  ot  Ches- 
ter Davis  is  essenUally  the  deiaocratic  Influence  of  a  man  whose 
Interest  primarily  Is  In  the  farmer  and  the  small  home  owners 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  qltlzens  both  In  Montana  and  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

"OfSPnitD  BT   WALSH 

"Also  m  the  executive  branch  is  a  Montanan  who  has  brought 
good  common  sense  to  bear  uj  on  cme  of  the  Important  problems 
of  Government  toda3r — selecting  and  training  Government  em- 
ployees. As  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Harry 
Mitchell  has  performed  services  that  will  have  lasting  effect. 

"These  men  and  this  group  at  Democratic  leaders  assembled  hero 
have  been  inspired  In  their  px:  blic  work  by  the  example  and  the 
memory  of  our  own  great  (daa  nplon  of  democracy — Senator  T.  J. 
Walsh.  Now  that  we  can  look  back  upon  his  career  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  years,  we  see  the  Judgment  forming  that  he  was 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Uiilted  States  for  a  span  of  more  than 
3  decades — from  1912  to  his  untimely  death  in  1933.  I  have  been 
told  by  men  who  were  in  the  iliner  councils  of  the  Wilson  admln- 
iKtratlcn  that  Woodrow  WllsonI  held  Senator  Walsh's  abilities  and 
Integrity  In  the  very  highest  esteem. 

"Walsh's  liberalism  was  strictly  In  the  Jacksonlan  tradition.  It 
sprang  from  the  experience  of  lacing  haiidicaps  in  youth,  overcom- 

;naclty.  and  rising  to  the  top  to  his 
rience  he  acquired  an  Insight  Into 
of  the  individual  that  shaped  his 
Jhilofiophy.  He  left  a  tradition  and 
^gotten  m  Montana. 
_  .---ple  of  Montana  realize  the  national 
significance  of  Senator  Walsh'$  career  and  personality,  this  Uving 
generation  will  perpetuate  his  Dtemory.  I  venture  to  say  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  will  be  entering  our  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for 
a  statue  of  Senator  Walsh  or  so^  other  appropriate  memorial. 

"TWO-PSRTT   STSmC 

"Democracy  In  this  coxmtry  itust  be  curried  on  by  the  two-party 
system.  There  must  be  vigorous  combats  between  the  two  parties 
There  must  be  definite  progran^s  offered  by  the  two  parties  Now. 
the  Republican  Party,  as  we  all  know,  grew  step  by  step  In  the  last 
50  years  Into  a  party  of  special  jprivUege  and  developed  a  conserva- 
uve  let-alone  point  of  view.  Many  great  changes  during  this 
period  were  taking  place  within  our  country  and  within  the  world. 
Machines  were  substituting  Icr  man  labor.  The  free  Und  was 
dlsappearmg.  The  power  of  wealth  was  concentrating  in  New  York 
Fv^^.r'^^  Republican  leaders  iieemed  to  be  either  unconscious  of 
the  effect  of  these  changes  on  tlie  great  mass  of  farmers,  of  working 
people,  and  of  ordinary  dtlzena  On  the  other  hand,  the  revolt  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1912  showed  that  a  liberal  element  within 
that  party  was  dissatisfied  wl:h  this  backward -looking  national 
leadership.  Woodrow  Wilson  give  a  great  Impetus  to  the  true  Jef- 
lerscnian  principles  of  democn  cy  and  drew  the  allegiance  of  the 
^wlng  independent  vote  In  1  His  country,  but  the  great  rebirth 
^Q^?J^t7'  I"  ^^  Judgmendcame  about  with  the  election  In 
1932  and  the  leadership  of  r|ankUn  D.  Booeevelt.    These  great 
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changes  are  brtnglng  about  a  rrtjiith  of  democracy  within  the 
United  States.  The  battle  is  on — and  I  believe  a  finer  and  more 
democratic  civilization  lies  ahead,  but  It  Is  to  be  gatoed  only  at  the 
price  of  struggle  and  political  warfare.  The  strategy  of  our  oppo- 
sition is  to  divide  Eind  to  stir  up  strife  and  to  offer  no  program. 
If  we  are  to  reach  the  goals  outlined  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  we  must 
remember  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand — we 
must  have  unity  within  our  ranks,  we  must  formulate  our  program 
through  the  democratic  procesies,  and  we  must  not  allow  person- 
alities to  disrupt  or  divide  us. 

"Harmony  and  unity  are  needed  in  our  national  life  as  well  as  In 
the  States  In  these  days  of  troubled  world  conditions.  The  rise 
of  dictatorships  has  presented  a  threat  to  democracy  that  no  nation 
respecting  personal  liberty  can  Ignore.  The  effort  to  extend  the 
Influence  of  dictatorships  to  this  hemisphere  cannot  be  disregarded. 
In  these  difficult  times  we  can  be  thankful  for  the  firm  hand  and 
the  sane  foreign  policy  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  strongest  voice 
In  the  world  today  for  the  maintenance  of  popular  government  and 
democratic  institutions  is  the  voice  of  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  On 
this  Jackson  Day  we  may  well  be  grateful  that  under  his  leader- 
ship we  have  kept  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  honored  and  re- 
spected to  a  world  torn  by  strife  and  discord.  We  may  well  be 
grateful  that  under  his  leadership  we  have  contributed  to  world 
peace,  baved  democracy  here  to  America." 


The  Hitler  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  1.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  read  Herr  Hitler's  ad- 
dress in  a  newspaper.  I  have  before  me  an  article  written 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  as  it  appears  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "The  Hitler  Speech."  I  think 
Miss  Thompson's  analysis  of  Herr  Hitler's  speech  is  one  of 
the  finest  analyses  I  have  ever  read.  I  believe  Senators  will 
want  to  have  Miss  Thompson's  article  where  they  can  readily 
refer  to  it.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Thompson's  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  1.  19391 

On  thx  Record 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

THE  HPTLER  SPEECH 

■WTienever  Hitler  moderates  his  voice  and  delivers  a  speech  to  a 
tone  to  which  civilized  ears  are  acctistomed.  the  world  breathes  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  is  incltoed  to  praise  him. 

Thus  Mr.  Chanaberlaln  finds  that  the  Monday  speech  was  not 
one  calculated  to  throw  the  world  into  war.  and  Senator  Ket 
PrrTMAN  suggests  that  if  Hitler's  f uttue  actions  are  as  tolerant  as 
his  Reichstag  speech  there  will  be  no  fear  of  any  Immediate  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Hitler  never  delivered  a  more  <Mninous  speech 
or  one  more  cunntogly  calculated  to  befuddle  his  opponents  and 
create  dissension  In  democracies. 

The  speech  bolls  down  to  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  reappor- 
tion the  distribution  of  the  world's  u-eath  among  nations.  He  de- 
clared his  complete  solidarity  with  Italy,  and,  to  effect,  handed 
Mussolini  a  blank  check. 

He  announced  a  more  Intensive  trade  and  propaganda  war  on 
the  democracies. 

He  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the  world  to  \inite  In  a  conimon 
front  against  their  universal  enemy,  the  Jews,  whom  he  managed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  associate  with  toternation&l  finance, 
capitalism,  and  with  bolshevlEm. 

And  his  argument  was  that  any  attempt  to  halt  the  Inevitable 
expansion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  which  he  clearly  associ- 
ated ideologicaUy  with  fascism  and  naticnal  socialism,  might 
precipitate  a  war,  and  that  in  that  case  the  defenders  would  be  the 
aggressors  and  bear  the  burden  of  the  war  guilt! 

Hitler's  intention  Is  to  put  anybody  who  opposes  the  ertenslon 
of  fascism  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Fascist  nations  in  the 
position  of  being  a  warmongerer.  He.  therefore,  plays  upon  the 
overwhelmtog  desire  for  peace  of  civilized  people  and  exploits  one 
of  the  noblest  yeamtogs  of  r"»"'r<"'^  for  the  uses  of  a  completely 
militarized  social  order. 


Hitler^  whole  program  foUows  a  pattern.  Be  is  now  pursuing 
on  a  world  scale  exactly  the  political  technique  with  which  he 
conquered  Germany. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  an  aggressive  instinct  In  man,  he 
seeks  to  deflect  that  instmct  to  a  direction  where  it  will  do  h:m 
no   possible   harm. 

Just  as  inside  Germany  he  managed  to  persuade  the  German 
people  that  the  source  of  aU  their  troubles  was  the  1  percent  of 
the  Jewish  population,  so  he  seeks  to  convince  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  or  France,  that  they  are  not  endangered  by  10.000  Ger- 
man airplanes,  by  the  19  airports,  and  the  5  Bubnuirine  bases  that 
the  Germans  have  built  to  Nationalist  Spain,  but  that  their  real 
enemies  are  within  their  own  gates  and  are  Jewish. 

He  deflects  attention  from  himself,  from  Mussolini,  and  from 
the  great  aggressive  military  machtoe  of  Japan,  to  the  15.000.000 
people  of  many  nationalities  scattered  throughout  the  earth,  pic- 
tuUng  them  as  part  of  some  gigantic  plot  whose  aim  is  world 
bolshevlsm. 

And  with  this  technique  he  hopes  to  create  civil  strife  In  the 
democracies,  to  confuse  Issues,  to  awaken  distrust,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  nations  at  whose  expense  he  intends  to  profit. 

The  mind  of  Adolf  Hitler  is  a  peculiar  thing.  It  would  be  psy- 
chologically interesting  to  know  whether  he  really  believes  what  he 
says  and  is  himself  a  victim  of  huge  obsessions,  or  whether  the  fan- 
tastic distortions  of  history  and  of  facts  which  he  voices  are  coldly 
and  cunningly  devised  for  a  precise  effect.  His  speech  on  Monday 
contained  some  patent,  but  mostly  Irrelevant,  truths  and  some 
gigantic  lies. 

This  column  certainly  would  not  quarrel  with  his  ironic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Versailles  policy  toward  Germany — with  the  Idiocy  of 
fighting  a  war  for  trade  and  then  exacting  huge  reparations  which 
could  only  be  paid  by  an  artificial  acceleration  of  German  exports. 
But  the  Versailles  policy  Is  all  water  under  bridges  and  has  no  per- 
tinence to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  When  Hitler  comes  to  more 
recent  history  his  descriptions  are  breath  taking  to  their  monstrous 
misrepresentation. 

One  need  only  take  his  description  of  the  conquest  of  Austria, 
which  he  presents  as  an  act  of  self-determination.  He  describes 
ChancellOT"  Schuschnlgg's  plebesclte  as  the  "destruction  of  the 
legal  basis  of  the  national  right  of  self-determination"  of  Austrian 
Germans. 

He  makes  no  reference  to  his  own  plebiscite,  conducted  In  Austria 
under  an  army  of  occupation,  by  which  he  destroyed  the  legal 
existence  of  Austria. 

Defending  the  right  of  sclf-determtoatlon,  he  makes  no  reference 
to  the  million  Czechs  who  have  been  forced  under  German  rule  to 
the  last  few  months  by  a  military  coup  d'etat. 

His  description  of  German  trade  policies,  as  compared  with  those 
of  states  "with  an  International  capitalistic  outlook."  Is  way  afoul  of 
the  facts.  He  accuses  these  capitalistic  states  of  Juggling  their  cur- 
rencies, making  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  at 
least  11  different  forms  of  relchsmark  with  11  different  values,  all  at 
them  arbitrarily  fixed. 

All  through  the  speech  there  is  evidence  of  the  paranoiac  jjerse- 
cutlon  mania  under  which  Hitler,  as  the  apotheosis  of  Germany, 
continually  suffers.  Whatever  Uls  Germany  endures  are  exclusively 
the  fault  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  act  of  consideration  or  kindness  or  even  of  reason  has  ever 
been  shown  for  Germany  since  1914. 

He  refers  to  the  German  children  who  died  of  hunger  and  un- 
dernourishment at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  the  fact  that  American  Quakers,  and  others,  using  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  humanitarian  Americans, 
fed  a  million  German  children  to  the  very  period  to  which  he 
refers. 

He  scoffs  at  the  democracies'  solicitude  for  persecuted  Jews,  de- 
riding us  for  not  Immediately  moving  to  our  own  shores  several 
hundred  thousand  German-speaking  German  citizens. 

He  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Rublee  Is  to 
Berlin  at  this  moment  trying  to  negotiate  some  way  In  which  the 
pec^le  of  the  democracies  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves  can 
save  these  human  lives. 

Nor  does  he  mention  the  fact  that  the  same  American  Quakers 
who  once  fed  German  children  are  feeding  destitute  Jewish  Ger- 
man citizens  Inside  Germany  at  this  moment. 

While  claiming  that  he  does  not  want  to  Intervene  to  any  way 
to  American  affairs,  he  suggests  that  It  is  our  business  radically  to 
reform  our  Immigration  laws  In  order  to  relieve  him  of  a  self-made 
problem,  and  If  we  do  not  do  so.  we  are  Inhumanltarian. 

He  denounces  bolshevlsm.  But — and  this  Is  very  significant — ■ 
he  does  not  say  a  word  about  Russia  One  can  only  gather  from 
his  speech  that  the  Bolshevik  countries  today  are  the  democracies 
and  that  communism  and  democracy  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

At  the  same  time  he  attacks  bourgeois  society,  and  his  speech 
presages  the  establishment  of  complete  military  communism  In 
Germany.  He  announces  that  trade.  Industry,  and  finance  will 
be  even  more  closely  concentrated  than  they  are  at  present  under 
the  German  state,  and  that  the  Relcbsbank  U  to  be  transformed 
toto  a  ptirely  German  bank  of  issue. 

"If  need  be  we  will  place  all  the  production  resources  of  our  new 
national  Socialist  community  at  the  disposal  of  Its  leaders"  can 
only  mean  the  complete  socialization  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

His  statements  regarding  the  treatment  of  religion  are  not  true. 
His  categorical  rem.ark  that  "national  eociallsm  has  neither  in- 
terfered with  the  doctrinal  teaching  nor  with  the  creed  of  any 
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denomlnmtlofn''  to  not  In  agreement  with  the  ezprened  convlctlona 
of  the  Pope  nor  with  the  confessional  synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  nor  with  a  most  remarkable  document  issued  by  the 
chaplains  of  the  German  Army  some  months  ago. 
~~  There  la  a  very  oerlous  doctrinal  conflict  between  national  so- 
cialism and  Chrifitlanlty  on  the  racial  question,  on  marriage,  and 
on  the  teaching  of  youth. 

.    Again  be  completely  distorts  the  reasons  for  the  S.  A.  purge 
of  1934. 

He  asserts  that  Captain  Roehm  and  other  Nazi  Party  leaders  were 
shot  because  they  were  found  guilty  of  pederasty  and  sexual 
offenses  against  children.  Captain  Roehm  was  a  notorious  pederast. 
He  was  a  notorioiis  pederast  when  Mr.  Hitler  made  him  head  of 
the  8.  A.  and  the  organizer  of  German  jrouth. 

If  Hitler  did  not  know  that,  then  he  was  the  moat  iinknowl- 
edgeable  person  In  Germany. 

Roehm  was  shot  for  political  reasons.  And  It  Is  for  political 
and  religious  reasons  that  out  of  18.000  Protestant  pastors  1.300 
have  been  under  prison  or  police  arrest  since  1934.  and  that  more 
than  8,000  Catholic  religlo\is  leaders  have  been  smeared  with 
charges  of  immorality,  although  even  in  Nazi  courts  only  49  have 
ever  been  convicted. 

It  is  not  true  that  Oermany  refrains  from  any  Intervention  In 
American  affairs. 

German  agents  have  organized  grotips  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Nazi  Party  Is  sending  masses  of  anti-Semitic  propaganda  into 
this  country  aimed  at  stirring  up  Internal  dissension. 

Nazi  Oermany  maintains  offices  for  the  purpos-;  of  persuading 
Oerman-Anujlcans  that  their  first  loyalty  Is  to  Germany  and  not  to 
this  country. 

The  answer  to  Hitler's  charges  of  gigantic  Jewish  propaganda  is 
In  the  morning  papers.  The  New  York  Times  devotes  two  full  pages 
to  the  ofScial  German  translation  of  the  text  of  Hitler's  speech. 
The  Herald  Tribune  devotes  an  entire  page  to  it.  One  of  the  two 
great  radio  networks  of  this  country  carried  Hitler's  speech  in  Its 
entirety.  Do  the  German  newspapers  carry  uncensored  texts  of 
President  Roosevelt's  speeches?  Do  the  German  radio  stations 
transmit  them  to  the  German  people,  uncensored,  over  the  air? 

They  do  not. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  speech  makes  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  recently  concluded  nonaggression  agreement  with  the  French, 
While  giving  free  band  to  Mussolini. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  if  ^^ussolinl  moves  against  Tunisia 
Hitler  will  give  blm  aid.  either  by  harassing  Britain  or.  In  the 
manner  of  Italian  and  German  intervention  in  Spain,  will  agree  to 
nonintervention  while  sending  arms  and  technical  assistants  to 
Mu3Golini. 

Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  Beware  of  Adolf  Hitler 
preaching  peace. 


Marketing  of  Agricultural  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WeiiMiday.  February  1, 1929 


LBTTKR  PROM  OSCAR  B.  HORSPORD.  OP  WOLF  POINT,  MONT. 


Mr.  liCURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Oscar  B.  Horsford.  a  dirt  farmer  of  Montana,  who  dis- 
cusses the  farm  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^  WoLT  Point.  Moirr.,  Janwtry  25.  1939. 

Senator  Erj.raow  D.  Smfth, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Skhator:  I  have  read  and  tried  to  analyze  the  cost-of -pro- 
duction bill,  known  as  8.  570.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  certain 
things  in  the  bill.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  I  would  be 
compelled  to  disposw  of  a  certain  percent  of  my  crop  at  the  world's 
price  less  all  handling  charges,  transportation,  etc.,  provided  there 
was  a  surplus.  And  It  seems  very  likely  that  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  sttrphis  proWem  to  deal  with.  The  thing  that  I  want  to  get 
over  to  your  committee  is  this:  Give  me  a  marketing  quota  and  let 
me  receive  the  cost-of-productlon  or  parity  fair  exchange  value,  or 
whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it  for  that  percent  of  my  average  total 
production.  That  part  that  Is  surplus  I  would  like  to  keep  on  my 
farm.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  the  lean  years  that  are  sure  to  come. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  fill  my  grain  bins  up  in  the 
good-crop  years;  then  when  drought,  storms,  hoppers  and  other 
Insects  come  I  would  have  my  carry-over  or  surplu*  to  sell  here  in 
ovr  home  market  at  a  fair-exchange  price. 


I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  raising  farm  crops  wad  having  them 
dumped  in  foreign  markets  beUw  cost  of  production.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  any  policy  cf  that  kl  Qd.  That  kind  of  policy  does  not  tie 
in  with  the  Agricultural  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Unless  we  can  get 
the  fair-exchange  value  for  otu  products  in  the  foreign  markets  we 
would  be  wise  to  conserve  our  soil,  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  our 
machinery,  labor,  etc.,  raise  tha ;  amount  that  can  be  consumed  here 
in  our  home  markets,  keep  this  surplus  on  our  farms  for  the  lean 
years. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  pie  id  with  you  and  your  committee  to 
change  the  bill  so  that  we  wojld  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  the 
stirplus,  as  we  would  have  to  ui  ider  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  570. 
Beginning  on  page  4.  line  22,  ind  ending  on  page  5.  line  6.  Is  the 
stinger  in  this  bill.  If  you  wll  analyze  this,  you  will  see  that  I 
would  receive  on  delivery  cost  of  production  only  on  such  percentage 
of  each  delivery  of  such  agricultural  products  as  is  estimated  for 
domestic  consumption.  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  keeping  the  percentage  of  stu  plus  on  my  farm.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  deplete  my  soil,  wear  ( ut  my  machinery,  and  labcw  to  raise 
produce  for  foreign  markets  be!  ow  cost.  It  looks  like  we  should  be 
more  Intelligent  than  to  do  a  tilng  that  looks  so  foolish. 

I  am  not  so  keen  about  thla  acretige  control  but  I  do  think  that 
so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  fhat  if  we  had  marketing  bushelag« 
quotas  and  then  established  the  cost  of  production  or  fair  exchange 
value,  parity  price,  for  that  amount  consumed  in  our  domestic 
markets  it  would  be  a  far  beater  program  than  anjrthing  we  have 
had  yet.  I 

I  have  farmed  here  In  Montaiia  for  30  years.  I  know  that  we  have 
certain  hazards  here  in  the  Northwest  that  other  areas  are  not  sub- 
jected to.  We  must  build  up  pur  reserves  In  the  good  years.  The 
wise  farmer  or  rancher  builds  up  his  feed  reserves  In  favorable 
years.  We  must  do  that  In  tha  case  of  wheat.  Here  in  Montana  we 
raise  the  high  protein  type  of  ^v^heat.  Over  a  period  erf  yetirs  there 
has  never  been  a  surplus  of  tllis  type  of  wheat.  It  will  mean  only 
one  thing  if  we  are  not  allowel  to  h<Hd  this  wheat  when  there  Is  a 
surplus.  That  Is,  when  thost  lean  3rears  come  then  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  sell  and  then  !  le  becomes  the  object  of  relief,  seed 
loans,  doles,  etc.  We  are  all  sick  and  tired  of  such.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  pay  oxu-  debt^  and  live  like  real  American  citizens 
are  entitled  to  hve. 

The  two-price  system  is  all  Knong  unless  the  minimum  price  of 
either  is  the  fair  exchange  va^ue.  It  Just  doesn't  fit  in  with  our 
soil-conserving  program. 

I  take  this  means  of  conveying  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Senate  my  views,  and  I  kn<  w  that  I  am  speaking  the  sentimenta 
of  a  large  majority  of  farmers  \a  Montana.    Thanking  you,  I  am 


Yours  truly. 


Silvei 


HON.  JOHN  d 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN 


OscAS  B.  HoasroBO. 


Purchases 


EXTENSIO]K  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

PELAWARE 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
WednesdatA  February  1.  1939 


G.  TOWNSEND,  JR^  OP  DELAWARE 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr,  t>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tqe  Rec<m?d  a  statement  by  myself 
on  the  subject  of  the  silverj-purchase  program. 

There  being  no  objectioi,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rUKTHKR  EVmENCE  OF  PTTBLJC  DE  OKE  FOB  REPZAL  OF  THZ  Sn.VKB  PROCSAM 


.On  January  19  and  23  the 
numerous  excerpts  from  lettetjs 
ten  in  support  of  Senate  Join 
silver  program,  and  the  Towni  end 
Purchase  Act  and  cease  acqui;ition 

Numerous  additional   letteis 
have  since  been  received  incl  jding 
from  the  western  silver 
Circles. 

Herewith  are  given  some 
tlonal  letters. 

Prom  a  resident  of  a  silver 

"This  whole  'gold-silver 
money     •     •     •.    Sliver  blev 
1936  after  our  fool  Treasury 
eign   silver    and    the    foreign 
oiinces — about  $2,500,000,000 

"Mr.  TowNSEND's  bill  to  wi4d 

From  another  letter  from 

"We   are   here  a  silver- 
your  silver  bill." 


dally  CoNCRESSiON.u,  Record  carried 

which,  unsolicited,  have  been  writ- 

;  Resolution  No.  1,  to  ln\'estigate  the 

bill  (S.  785)  to  repeal  the  SUver 

of  silver. 

from   many  parts  of  the   country 

support  for  the  Townsend  bill 

district   and  from  Democratic 


prod  ucing 


bilef  excerpts  from  some  of  the  addi- 


fo  ly 


1  he 
-min  ng 


>roduclng  State,  Superior.  Ariz.: 

of  Government  has  lost  Arizona 

up  in  smoke  in  a  world  panic  in 

lad  bought  over  $650,000,000  of  for- 

world    had    mobilized    4.000,000.000 

vorth  to  swamp  them  with     •      •      •. 

up  this  colossal  folly  should  pass." 

same  correspondent: 

district  in  part  but  we  approve 
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Prom  a  Tampa,  Fla..  lawyer: 

"I  cut  this  out  of  the  [New  York]  Sun.     It  Is  a  daisy." 

The  clipping  referred  to  is  an  editorial  published  on  January  19, 
1939,  reading  as  follows: 

"In  a  resolution  bristling  with  52  whereases.  Senator  Towwseno, 
of  Delaware,  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Joint  committee 
to  Investigate  the  silver  problem.  In  one  whereas  or  another  the 
Senator  exposes  nearly  every  folly  of  the  silver  crowd,  but  it  is 
the  twenty-second  which  will  wound  the  most  deeply.  The  twenty- 
second   whereas  reads: 

"  "Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that  the 
normal  importance  of  silver  compares  with  that  of  grape  Jelly, 
lemons,  wire  nails,  packers'  prime  tallow,  or  anhydrous  ammonia.' 

"If  comparisons  were  ever  odious,  these  must  be  otlius  to  advo- 
cates of  such  a  folly  as  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  Their  only  effec- 
tive retort  would  be  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  buy  at  a  fixed  price  every  Jar  cf  grape  Jelly  put  up  in 
the  United  States.    That  would  establish  their  disinterestedness." 

From  a  New  York  Democrat: 

"Nonpolitical  voters  who  can  see  straight  fervently  wish  you  suc- 
cess on  your  silver  bill.  I  voted  for  Roosevelt  twice  and  still  think 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  a  disgustingly  stupid  way  of  wasting  money 
with  no  net  good." 

Prom  a  Chicago  printer  and  lithographer: 

"I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  reply  to  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  silver-pxu-chase  repeal.  I  think  your  position  is  100  per- 
cent correct  In  every  particular,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
upon  its  definiteness." 

Prom  .a  letter  frfra  San  Antonio,  Tex. : 

"Senate  Joint  Rfesolutlon  No.  1  heads  the  list  ntimerlcally  and  i« 
In  every  way  as  important  as  its  position  indicates.  Evidence  of 
my  humble  approval  consists  of  letters  to  my  State's  Senators  and 
to  Senators  Wagwee  and  Glass,  all  of  which  are  Intended  to  endorse 
your  proposal." 

Prom  a  Glens  Palls,  N.  T..  Insurance  company  official: 

"I  hope  that  this  resolution  may  be  passed  and  that  we  may 
cease  the  unwarranted  purchase  of  foreign  silver.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  present  act  is  a  proper  one  and  feel  that  a  very  careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  situation,  which  can  be  done  by  this 
Joint  committee." 

FYom  an  Ansonla,  Conn.,  resident: 

"I  wish  to  register  my  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Silver 
Purfhase  Act.  even  if  It  is  continued  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
silver  only.  It  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  the  sooner  it  is  stopped  the 
better. 

"This  is  nry  opinion,  although  I  am  interested  in  copper  and 
silver  mining  stocks,  foreign  and  domestic." 

Piom  a  Massachusetts  mining  engineer: 

"As  a  mining  engineer  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  silver  and  have  been  very  much  shocked  at  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's entire  silver  policy  over  the  last  several  years.  I  believe  that 
this  whole  matter  should  be  investigated  according  to  Senator 
TowNSKND's  proposal,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
provide  for  a  thorough  and  nonpartisan  investigation  of  this  whole 
subject,  which  is  nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  national 
disgrace. 

"Now  that  Mexico  has  stolen  otir  oil  wells  and  threatened  our 
mines  and  other  industries,  it  is  particularly  nauseating  that  we 
should  continue  to  purchase  Mexican  sliver.  It  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  direct  encouragement  of  communistic  activities  of 
Mexico  by  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

From  a  resident  of  Clearwater  Beach,  Pla.: 

"1  should  like  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  your  vitally 
Important  Senate  Jotot  Resolution  No.  1,  re  silver,  etc.  It  ts  a 
constructive  measure  that  would  undoubtedly  receive  universal 
support,  aside  from  the  small  minority  interested  In  silver.  If 
the  public  once  understood  the  situation.  I  earnestly  hope  your 
resolution  will  be  adopted." 

From  a  Chicago  steel  company: 

"We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  silver  program  Is 
not  at  all  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  ought  to  be 
substantially  changed,  and  we  hope  you  wiU  lend  your  Influence 
to  this  end." 

From  en  Upjjer  Montclalr.  N.  J.,  resident: 

"I  wish  to  heartily  endorse  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  pro- 
viding for  a  committee  from  the  Senate  and  House  to  investigate 
the  silver  program. 

"Of  all  the  idiotic  wastes  of  American  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
dollars,  the  present  silver -purchase  program  undoubtedly  stands 
at  the  top.  It  certainly  deserves  top  rating  amongst  the  present 
so-called  economic  and  political  panaceas,  as  over  80  percent  of 
the  silver  is  purchased  from  abroad,  and  the  amount  purchased 
In  this  country  can  only  possibly  benefit  a  handful  of  Individuals. 

"Congress  and  the  country  shotild  certainly  have  the  facts 
which  such  an  investigation  could  produce,  so  that  intelligent 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  much-needed  questions  of  re- 
vising or  abandoning  our  present  silver -purchase  policy." 

From  a  Boston,  Mass.,  physician: 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  been  horrified  at  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  silver.  It  looks  on  the  out- 
side worse  than  the  Teapot  Dome.  I  am  very  glad,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  you  have  propoeed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  Joint 
committee  to  'investigate  the  silver  program,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees,'  and  that  your  resolution  provides  for  the  suspension  of  aU 
purchases  of  foreign  silver  pendiJig  the  submission  of  recotn- 
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mendatlons  by  the  Joint  committee.  Z  have  written  to  my  Sena- 
tors asking  them  to  use  their  lnfluezu«  In  favor  of  3rour  resolu- 
tion." 

Prom  a  Cleveland.  Ohio,  eecmomlst: 

"The  enclosed  are  copies  of  letters  sent  to  Senators  Wackck  and 
Glass  In  support  of  your  resolution  to  Investigate  the  silver 
program. 

"Tou  are  doing  an  Important  public  serrlce  In  promoting  this 
study  of  a  dangerous  altviatlon.  'Thoughtful  dtlaena  will  be 
grateful." 

Prom  a  Yale  University  economics  professor: 

"While  economists  differ  with  respect  to  many  phases  of  our 
monetary  problem.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  who  airrees  that 
OUT  recent  silver  policy  is  sound  and  in  the  public  interest." 

From  a  Rocliester.  N.  Y..  professor: 

"The  early  cessation  of  the  silver  purchases  1b  highly  desirable, 
and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  and  legislation  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  SUver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  will  receive  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee." 

Prom  a  New  York  businessman: 

"1  notice  that  you  advocate  the  stopping  of  the  Oovemmenfe 
policy  of  buying  foreign  silver,  so  as  to  stop  sending  good  money 
or  good  merchandise  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations  and 
to  the  detriment  of  American  citlnns. 

"I  fully  agree  with  you;  ever  since  that  craey  silver  buying  pro- 
gram was  started  I  have  said  that  it  was  Just  one  more  evidence 
of  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  administration  concerning  inter- 
national monetary  affairs  and  their  effect  on  commodity  values 
such  as  cotton,  and  wheat,  and  similar  products  with  an  Interna- 
tional market,  and  prices  fixed  by  an  international  market,  allow- 
ing,  of  course,  for  artificial  restrictions  aflectine  si-pnlv  and 
demand."  , 

From  an  eminent  Chicago  economist:  ' 

"As  a  student  of  money  and  banking.  I  wish  to  congratu'ate  you 
on  the  resolution  with  regard  to  silver  purchases  which  y(.Hi  heve 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  4.  1939.  The  fooiuhnees  and 
futility  of  our  sliver  policy  since  1933  are  well  pointed  out  to  yoxir 
resolution:  they  call  for  ccnnplete  and  Inanaedlate  repeal  of  the 
Sliver  Purchase  Act." 

Prom  a  letter  from  Niagara  Palls,  N.  T.: 

"It  appears  absolutely  sound  to  me  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  facts  that  should  be  In  Its  poeseaslon  If  It  Is  to  give  intelligent 
consideration  to  the  question  of  continuing,  revising,  or  abarnlon- 
ing  our  present  silver  policy.  This  policy  appears  to  l>e  economi- 
cally unsound  and  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  Impartial 
economists,  and  I,  therefore,  wish  to  commend  the  jmmafe  of  the 
resolution." 

From  a  Chicago  businessman: 

"This  letter  Is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  aware  of  your  refiolu- 
tion  which  provides  for  a  Joint  committee  of  10  mpmbers.  B 
from  the  Senate  and  5  from  the  House,  to  investigate  the  silver 
program,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

"As  I  am  verj'  much  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  action  which  It  will  make  possible,  I  have  addressed 
letters  to  the  Senators  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  Senator  WAcimi 
and  Senator  Castex  Glass. 

"You  have  support  of  thinking  citizens  everywhere  In  this  Intel- 
ligent action." 

Prom  a  letter  from  Bryrx  Mawr.  Pa.: 

"I  urge  upon  ycu  the  importance  of  adopting  Jbint  Resolntloa 
No.  1,  introduced  by  you.  to  Investigate  the  silver  program,  and 
fc»'  other  purp>oses,'  and  to  suspend  all  ptu-chasos  of  foreign  silver 
until  the  Joint  committee  reports.  It  is  a  pubUc  scandal  the  way 
the  resources  of  this  country  have  been  wasted  to  purchase  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  country 
and  also  of  other  coimtries." 

ftom  a  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  oil  products  company: 

"I  am  intensely  opposed,  and  always  have  been,  to  the  present 
silver  program  of  th?  present  administration.  In  fact.  I  do  not 
believe  that  10  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  outside 
of  those  directly  beneflttng  are  in  favor  of  this  program.  excltidln( 
unreasoning  partisans,  pro  and  con. 

"I  hope  conunon  sense  wUl  pervade  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  that  they  will  repeal  this  most  unfcR^unate  law." 

From  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  floor  coverings: 

"We  greatly  appreciate  the  initiative  and  leadership  which  jou 
are  giving  to  this  most  Important  move." 

From  a  well-known  mining  engineer: 

"I  appreciate  very  much  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  Joint 
resolution  on  the  sliver  situation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
be  adopted  and  that  yom-  investigation  may  soon  get  under  way. 

"The  preamble  to  your  resolution  is  very  comprehensive  and 
everjthlng  m  it  is  sound  and  factual  and  sliows  how  utteriy  Inde- 
fensible is  our  whole  silver  policy,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you 
may  be  successful  in  having  it  corrected." 

From  a  Detroit  lawyer: 

**I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to  Sena- 
tors Cartkk  Glass.  Robert  F.  WACirm.  PaxNTias  M.  Bbowm.  and 
Abthus  H.  Vandekbesg  urging  them  to  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
hrtlon  No.  1  mtroduced  by  you. 

"I  have  always  been  at  a  complete  loss  to  tmderstand  why  the 
United  States  Government  should  pay  artificially  high  prices  for 
silver  domestically  produced,  to  say  nothing  of  foreign  stiver. 
There  must  be  many  who  share  my  opinions  and  certainly  the 
least  that  could  bs  done  would  t>e  to  have  an  Imptartlal  Investiga- 
tion and  report  on  the  entire  matter." 
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From  a  Dubuque,  Iowa,  taflurance  company: 

"We  are  Informed  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1  has  been 
Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  Joint  committee  to 
Investigate   the  silver-purchase  program. 

"We  believe  that  our  Government  should  not  be  dissipating  Its 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  world-wide  sliver  market, 
and  therefore  should  enact  legislation  to  bring  that  policy  to  an 
end.  Naturally  the  first  step  is  to  have  the  matter  Investigated 
by  our  Congressmen,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  further  that  pur- 
pose by  appropriate  legislation." 

From  »  letter  from  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

"It  Is  very  gratifying  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  Investi- 
gate the  silver  question,  and  I  hope  you  will  pass  your  resolution 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"My  hearty  congratulations." 

Prom  a  Chattanocga.  Term.,  university  professor: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution to  investigate  the  silver  policy  of  the  Government,  which  I 
think  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  Importance,  and  I  am  sending  you 
copies  of  letters  which  I  have  written  to  Hon.  Robebt  F.  Wagneb 
and  Hon.  Carter  Glass." 

From  a  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  resident: 

"Permit  me  to  urge  your  support  of  all  legislation  proposed  in 
the  present  Congress  for  curbing  the  pxirchase  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  entire  silver-purchase  program  which  has 
been  in  effect  under  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  primarily  a 
subsidy  to  the  silver -mining  interests,  completely  unjustlQed,  and 
a  very  burdensome  load  on  our  national  finances. 

"I  hope  you  agree  with  this  point  of  view  and  that  you  will 
exert  yourself  in  every  way  possible  accordingly." 

A  Dallas,  Tex.,  broker  states  that  the  silver  policy  Is  not  a  party 
question.     His  letter  reads: 

"May  I  congratulate  you  on  having  brought  before  the  Senate 
your  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  the  whole  silver  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  suspension  of  purchases  of  foreign  silver  until  such 
committee  has  reported  on  the  matter? 

"In^iny  Judgment,  the  silver-purchase  policy  of  the  Government 
for  some  years  has  been  mad  If  not  vicious,  and  I  hope  sincerely 
that  your  Joint  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  silver  policy  Is  not  a  party  question,  and  an  im- 
partial study  of  It  should  be  supported  regardless  of  one's  party 
affiliation." 

One  of  my  constituents  writes: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  Introduction  of  the  bill  curbing 
further  silver  purchases  by  the  Government." 

Prom  Florida  comes  the  following  support: 

"Please  find  enclosed  copies  of  letters  I  am  sending  under  cur- 
rent date  to  Senators  Wagner  and  Glass  urging  their  support  of 
your  resolution  to  investigate  the  silver  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  supporting 
your  resolution  with  all  the  determination  and  cooperation  you 
can  command,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  have  in  this  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any  thought." 

From  Rye.  N.  Y..  a  plea  to  stop  the  silver  waste: 

"This  is  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  action  you  have  taken 
In  Introducing  a  bill  to  revoke  the  President's  authority  to  revalue 
silver  and  to  continue  purchases  of  that  metal. 

"For  years  I  have  felt  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  wrong. 
It  did  not  accomplish  the  result  which  it  was  said  was  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  Furthermore,  and  especially  what  I  object  to,  is  the 
perfectly  foolLsh  idea  of  the  Government  buying  silver  that  it  did 
not  want  at  a  higher  price  than  the  market  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  States  which  are  producing  silver. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  having  the  bill  passod  to  stop 
this  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money." 

From  California  a  letter  reading: 

"In  view  of  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  otir  present  silver  ma- 
nlpiilatlons,  may  I  ask  that  you  give  yoxir  support  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution No.  1." 

Prom  Ottawa,  m..  an  interesting  communication  in  which  the 
writer  calculates  that  our  silver  stock,  loaded  In  10-ton  trucks, 
would  stretch  161.8  miles. 

"I  am  gratified  to  note  you  have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  stop  the  purchase  of  silver  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  Such 
a  course  will  constitute  a  major  operation,  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  These  silver  purchases  are  a  dan- 
gerous brain  tumor  which  must  be  removed  sooner  or  later.  When 
the  Treasury  steps  buying  silver  it  will  be  worth  no  more  than 
tin,  but  the  longer  we  continue  the  present  policy  the  greater  will 
be  the  disaster  when  It  comes. 

"Silver  is  no  longer  sought  after  by  the  rich  and  well-to-do  as 
tableware'  and  cutlery.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  displaced  for 
these  purposes  by  porcelain,  glass,  stainless  steel,  and  other  metals 
and  alloys.  About  the  only  special  use  we  now  have  for  silver  is 
to  make  nitrate  of  silver  for  use  in  photography  and  the  making 
of  films.  Silver  is  largely  a  byproduct  of  other  mining  operations, 
and  wo  can  produce  enough  for  current  needs  in  this  way  without 
subsidizing  Its  production. 

"I  suppose  the  figure  you  give  as  to  the  p.moimt  of  silver  the 
Government  now  has  on  Its  hands  Is  based  on  the  troy  ounce, 
which  ifi  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 
After  reducing  the  2.524,000.000  ounces  to  tons  avoirdupois,  loading 
tt  onto  trucks,  10  tons  to  a  truck,  and  stringing  it  along  on  the 


hard  road  100  feet  apart.  It  wo\|Id  reach  a  distance  of  161.8  miles. 
Some  silver,  is  It  not? 

"Perhaps  the  present  administration 
of  this  silver  in  the  construction 
hoxisee  would   be   fire   and   llgtat 
enough,  would  be  as  near  cyclone, 
we  could  expect  to  have." 
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Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  Presidetit 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  occasion  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Air  Forum, 
of  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

m  address  delivered  by  me  on 

inauguraf^ion  of  the  New  England  Town 

22,  1938,  on  the  subject 


D(  cember 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
lows: 

In  the  few  moments  allotted  4ie  I  can  do  no  more  than  set  forth 


a  few  basic  principles  touching 


upon  the  able  discxission  you  have 


First,  I  do  not  believe  that  w< 


duty,  moral  or  legal,  which  imp< 
for    policing    international    are^s 
settle  international  disputes. 


that  in  international  relations 
admonition  to  avoid  entanglinj 
mind  our  own  business. 

Secondly,  our  neutrality  must 


bllity  of  delivery  resulting  fron 


ring  nations  cannot  Justify  the 


might  make  use  of  some 

of  its  'low  cost'  houses.     Such 

nlng   proof,   and,   if   made   heavy 

,  earthquake,  and  bomb  proof  as 


heard  this  evening  concerning  th  e  subject  of  American  neutrality. 


should  undertake  to  Intervene  In 


political  disputes  raging  In  other  parts  of  the  world.     There  is  no 


ses  uf>on  our  Nation  responsibility 

or    gratuitously    attempting    to 

"Ihe  American  people  have  learned 


from  bitter  experience,  both  in  actual  warfare  abroad  and  from  the 
heroic  efforts  our  Nation  has  made  from  time  to  time  since  the 
World  War  to  preserve  peace,  that  we  can  expect  nothing  but  loss 
of  life,  money,  and  prestige  fntm  interfering  with  the  situation 
developing  out  of  the  rivalries  ind  animosities  which  continually 
plague  the  nations  of  Europe  and  now  extend  to  the  Orient.  In 
my  opinion.  o\ir  national  welfare  demands  and  our  people  Insist 

^e  follow  the  wise  Washingtonian 
associations  abroad — in  brief,  to 


be  wholehearted,  clearly  expressed, 
and  emphatic.  I  mean  by  thlfe  that  we  should  serve  notice  by 
law  on  foreigners  and  citizens  ilike  that  we  in  America  consider 
the  preservation  of  peace  paran  ount  to  the  economic  interests  of 
"follow  the  flag"  diplomats  repjesenting  American  corporate  busi- 
ness engaged  in  exploiting  resoui  ces  or  markets  in  foreign  countries. 

Thirdly,  our  neutrality  laws  ihcvild  permit  of  no  discretion  in 
the  Executive  or  any  other  official  to  commit  this  Nation  to  any 
policy  or  course  of  action  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  any  bellig- 
erent. Neither  should  a  sound 
tive  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  Existence  of  an  actual  state  of  war 
between  nations.  Such  a  law  should  specify  in  detail  and  v^ith 
exactitude  the  precise  duty  of  t  tils  Government  in  time  of  war  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  and  dec  are  illegal  the  absurd  distinctions 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  warfare  which  have  crept  into  some 
recent  interpretations  of  inter  tiatloal  law.  Neutrality  must  be 
mandatory  and  not  permissive. 

Fourthly.  Congress  should  enajct  a  provision  suspending  all  trade 
and  commerce  with  belligerents  at  the  inception  and  diiring  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  ScmJ  who  have  "cash  and  carry"  com- 
merce with  belligerents  enablin ;  any  nation  at  war  to  purchase, 
pay  for,  and  carry  away  at  th(  ir  own  risk  munitions,  materials, 
and  supplies  may  deem  this  rulq 
American  business.  But  such 
shorten  the  duration  of  war  but 


harsh  in  operation  and  harmful  to 
provision  woxild  not  only  serve  to 
would  prevent  the  development  of 
enmity  and  bad  feelings  that  inevitably  arise  out  of  the  permissive 
policy.  Supplying  munitions  ar  d  Implements  of  war  to  one  of  the 
belligerents  and  refusing  them    o  another  because  of  the  Impossl 


effective  blockade  led  directly  to 


our  involvement  In  the  World  1 1Tar.     Profits  from  trade  with  war 


ever-present  danger  they  entail  of 


Involvement  in  war.    Our  piimu-y  concern  at  all  times  must  be 


The  prevention  by  every  human 
jorrows  and  sacrifices  of  war  tran- 
proflts  for  munition  makers  and 


the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  youtl  i 
means  of  any  repetition  of  the 
scends  questions  of  dollars  and 
war  profiteers. 

Fifthly,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions,  wars,  threatened 
wars,  and  dissensions  among  na  ions  which  exist  today  and  which 
may  very  conceivably  break  ou ;  tomorrow  into  another  interna- 
ticnal  daughter,  it  is  my  studied  conviction  that  we  should  accom- 
pany  this   policy   of   strict    neutrality   with    an    equally    decisive 
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program  of  self-defense.  Such  a  program  should  rK>t  be  beyond 
our  needs,  not  tied  to  any  "pump  priming"  relief  proposals,  neither 
hysterical  nor  exaggerated.  It  should  be  broad,  comprehensive,  and 
sweeping,  sufficient  to  meet  any  and  all  ccntingencles  likely  to  arise 
from  the  threatening  international  scene. 

Side  by  side  with  strict  and  unwavering  neutrality  our  safety 
demands  that  we  should  provide  what  I  believe  to  be  a  p>owerful  in- 
surance against  war,  namely,  an  adequate  national  defense,  a  strong 
and  efficient  Navy,  a  sizable  Army,  and  a  modernised  air  force, 
coordinate  with  plans  for  the  effective  mobilization  of  our  indus- 
trial capacities  for  wartime  production  at  short  notice.  Ample 
reserve  forces  of  trained,  skilled  men  Jar  military  service  also  should 
be  ready  and  prepared  whenever  occasion  arises.  Tbese  measures 
of  neutrality  and  self-defensa  tUat  I  have  briefly  outlined  will 
command  the  re^>ect  of  the  world  and  the  confidence  of  our  own 
people.  Therein  lie  the  best  chances  for  realizing  our  cherished 
hopes  for  peace. 

(During  the  question  period  following  the  broadcast  of  formal 
^leeches.  Senator  Walsh  answered  the  following  questions:) 

Q.  If  you  refuse  aid  to  Loyalist  Spain  and  China,  would  you  have 
refiised  Polish  and  French  aid  to  the  American  revolutionists? — A. 
We  welcomed  the  assistance  of  the  French  and  the  Poles  in  our  fight 
for  freedom  150  years  ago,  and  have  been  ever  grateful  for  their 
aid.  They  responded  to  the  dictates  of  their  sympathy  without 
Jeopardizing  their  own  national  safety.  But  under  present-day  world 
conditions.  If  we  follow  the  dictates  of  sympathy  and  lend  aid.  we 
risk  taking  our  own  country  into  war.  I  am  opposed  to  so  doing 
under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  reoent  $36,000,000  loan  to  China? — A.  I  am  not 
In  favor  of  any  loans  or  financial  commitments  to  any  belligerent, 
de  Jure  or  de  facto.  Such  loans  did  much  to  involve  U£  in  the 
World  War.  Our  course  in  the  present  conflict  by  Japan  upon 
China  should  be  the  enfcx-oement  of  our  present  Neutrality  Act 
and  the  suspension  of  trade  with  both  sides. 

Q.  Would  not  trade  boycotts  of  belligerents  by  all  nations  be 
helpful? — A.  If  all  nations  would  boycott  contraband  goods,  of 
course,  there  could  be  no  war  of  any  Impressive  duration.  We 
ehonld  set  that  example  and  boycott  the  imperialistic  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient  who  are  waging  war.  However,  that  is  a 
different  proposition  from  an  economic  boycott  by  concerted  action 
and  international  agreement. 

Q.  Does  not  oin*  foreign  trade  indicate  the  material  importance 
to  us  in  these  days  of  depression  of  preserving  peace  throughout  the 
world? — A.  Meddling  with  the  affairs  of  belligerent  foreign  nations 
to  preserve  trade  is  an  untenable  policy.  All  the  trade  in  the  world 
Is  not  worth  our  people  suffering  a  repetition  of  tbe  horrors  and 
human  losses  of  the  World  War. 

Q.  In  your  speech,  Senator  Walsh,  do  you  not  completely  ignore 
our  world  trade  and  the  obligation  reposing  In  us  to  preserve 
Jxistice  throughout  the  world? — A.  This  contention.  I  must  frankly 
say,  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  calling  for  a  program  oif 
international  meddling.  If  we  are  to  enter  Into  every  dispute  to 
enforce  our  ideas  of  justice,  I  can  conceive  of  no  surer  way  to 
involve  us  In  hatreds  and  animosities  of  Europe — continual  wrangles 
and  conflicts  abroad  that  will  disturb  domestic  tranqxiiUity  and 
prevent  solution  of  urgent  problems  at  home.  "There  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  us  to  preserve  justice  throughout  the  world. 

Q.  Will  not  our  involvement  In  the  next  war  arise  from  the 
unwarranted  murder  of  American  citizens  legally  carrying  on  busi- 
ness In  foreign  countries? — A.  I  do  not  believe  bo.  The  American 
people  feel  that  our  citizens  should  keep  out  of  the  theaters  of  war 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  We  certainly  owe  no  duty  to  citizens 
who  plunge  knowingly  into  the  very  center  of  hostilities,  and  most 
emphatically  we  will  not  go  to  war  as  reprisal  for  injury  or  death 
befalling  them  because  they  have  deliberately  placed  themselves  in 
Jec^Mrdy.  American  citizens  abroad  on  business  are  not  exempted 
from  the  reasonable  requirements  of  due  care  wtiich  are  normally 
Imposed  upon  them  when  they  are  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  trade  embargo  enacted  by  Con- 
gress against  the  Spanish  Loyalists? — A.  I  do  not.  To  advocate 
repeal  of  an  embargo  intended  to  keep  us  from  entanglement  in 
the  Spanish  war,  with  its  ramifications  Interwoven  with  European 
rivalry  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  is  Inconsistent  with  the  very  pol- 
icy of  strict  neutrality  for  which  I  am  contending. 

Q.  Will  not  the  balancing  of  forces  in  the  world  today  between 
the  democratc  countries  and  the  totalitarian  states,  especially  in 
regard  to  their  Impingement  on  the  Spanish  war.  be  twund  to 
Involve  us  In  war? — A.  If  war  comes  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
it  will  be  a  war  waged  on  us.  not  one  we  wlU  precipitate.  Let  tis 
be  prepared  with  adequate  national  defenses  If  it  comes.  Mean- 
while, neither  fascism,  communism,  the  Berlin-Rome  axis,  the 
Munich  Pact,  nor  any  other  European  question  should  lead  us 
Into  any  alliance  with  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations.  We 
permitted  economic  Interests,  foreign  propaganda,  and  asserted 
ideals,  which  we  new  know,  on  tbe  port  of  some  of  our  allies, 
to  have  been  insincere,  to  lead  us  into  one  great  war.  Our  most 
urgent  cause  today  is  the  cause  of  the  American  people — to  pro- 
tect our  shores,  otir  democratic  form  of  government,  and  the 
domestic  welfare  of  ou*  citizens. 

Q.  Will  not  victory  tor  the  Insurgents  In  Spain  be  less  favor- 
able to  oiu:  Interests  than  victory  for  the  Loyalists? — A.  Our 
course  with  reference  to  Spain  should  not  be  dictated  by  consid- 
eration upon  which  side  our  own  Interest  may  be  said  to  lie.  The 
point  of  the  matter  is  we  must  not  take  sides,  directly  or  in- 
directly. In  foreign  wars,  dvQ  or  InternatlonaL     Of  course,  this 


attitude  does  not  bar  us  from  declaring  our  revulsion  and  protest 
against  barbarous  persecution  of  races  and  religion  and  the  horrors 
and  brutalities  which  have  accompanied  the  waging  of  the  &4;>an- 
Ish  civil  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  F^frucary  1, 1939 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  OP  THE  IfATIONAL  GBAMOB 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  caD  attention  to 
the  legislative  program  of  the  National  Grange  approved  at 
the  seventy-second  annual  convcjiUon  of  the  OTganlzation, 
at  Portland.  Oreg..  November  lft-24.  1938. 

The  Grange  is  one  of  our  great  national  farm  organiza- 
tions. It  has  performed  valuable  services  to  a^culture  and 
to  the  Nation.  Itte  Grange  legislative  program  is  the 
thoughtful  expression  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  This  program  is  entitled  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  Grange  position 
that  whatever  control  of  production  and  marketing  there  la 
should  be  voluntarily  exercised  by  farmers  themselves.  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  Grange's  contention  that  the  national 
farm  program  should  be  built  upon  and  around  the  family- 
sized  farm,  with  the  objective  of  t>ringing  to  agriculture  its 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  The  Grange  holds  that 
the  Senate  should  regain  and  retain  the  povrev  to  pass  on 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  before  they  become  effective. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the  program,  which  speaks  lor 
itself,  but  I  earnestly  urge  Senators  to  study  it  carefully.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  National  Grange  legislative 
program  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  RrcORO. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  i 

1.    LONG-TIMZ  FARM   POLTCT 

In  the  building  oS  a  long-time  farm  program,  w«  must  not  lose 
Eight  ct  the  fundamental  American  principles  of  self-help,  equal- 
ity of  opportimlty,  and  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
Agricultiu^  asks  for  fair  treatment  rather  than  special  privilege. 
It  seeks  economic  Justice  rather  than  subsidy.  'The  Grange  de- 
clares for  a  program  in  le^latlon  and  administration  that  will 
establish  and  maintain  prices  for  agricultural  products  that  wlU 
provide  for  reaaouable  profits,  as  determined  by  farm  costs. 

We  favor  adherence  to  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  Increa&e  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  national  income,  giving  agriciJture  equality  with  other 
groups. 

(b)  The  program  should  be  buUt  on  a  basis  of  volxintary  co- 
operation rather  than  a  Go%-crnment  strait  Jacket.  It  should  pro- 
vide f<H-  continuing  farmer  control.  The  Grange  Is  Tlgorcfusly 
oppo«ed  to  the  regimentation  of  American  agriculture. 

(c)  Our  goal  should  be  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the 
fainUy-«i2ed  farm.  Corporation  farming  should  not  be  encouraged 
by  the  Government. 

(d)  We  urge  continued  support  of  farmer -owned  and  fanner- 
ccmtrolled  marketing  associations. 

(e)  We  favor  a  sound  long-time  policy  of  land  utilization,  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  submarglnal  land,  reforestation,  and 
the  protection  of  water  and  wildlife  resources,  together  with  soU 
conservation  and  the  prevention  of  erosion. 

(f)  The  program  must  be  sufliclently  flexible  to  protect  tlie 
Interests  of  all  sections  and  give  proper  aaelstanoe  to  i»x>duoer8  oC 
surplus  and  export  crops. 

(g)  In  no  case  should  competltlTe  Imports  be  permitted  to  de- 
prive our  farmers  of  the  home  market. 

(h)  We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  Oonunodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  of  the  Pederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

(1)  We  approve  of  the  steps  lieing  taken  for  the  w*ctlon  at 
regional  research  laboratories  in  the  effort  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  and  we  advocate  adequate  appropriations  In  this 
ctmr»ectlon. 

(i)  Crop  insurance  should  be  oontlniied  and  expanded  as  espert- 
ence  warrants. 
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(k)  The  Government  shovild  pursue  a  policy  calculated  to  re- 
Btcre  employment  In  private  Industry,  thereby  Increasing  the  pux- 
chasing  power  of  the  con-sumer  and  Improving  farm  prices.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction,  we  favor  such  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  may  be  needed  to  make  It  lair  and  workable. 

2.    RECIPROCAL-TRAOE    ACKEEMEMTS 

On  the  whole  the  reciprocal  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  not  resulted  In  any  Increase  of  farm  exports  but 
have  added  to  the  volume  of  agricultural  Imports.  If  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff  Act  Is  to  remain  In  force,  trade  agreements  should  be  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate  before  becoming  effective  and  should 
not  contain  the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  clause,  under 
which  policy  we  gain  concessions  from  one  nation  while  making 
concessions  to  all  other  nations  producing  and  exporting  any  given 
commodity. 

3.   TAMFF    POUCT 

The  long -established  tariff  policy  of  the  National  Grange  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  So  long  as  the  American  protective  policy  Is  maintained  we 
favor  such  rates  on  Imports  as  will  assvire  the  domestic  market  to 
the  American  farmer  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  able  to  supply  It. 

(b)  Since  It  Is  well  understood  that  producers  of  surpKis  crops 
receive  no  direct  tariff  benefits,  equality  and  Justice  demand  that 
import  duties  on  commodities  which  the  farmers  must  buy  shoxild 
be  fixed  at  fair  and  reasonable  levels. 

(c)  As  a  measure  of  equality  iinder  our  tariff  system,  we  advo- 
cate that  all  revenues  accruing  from  duties  on  agrlcviltiiral  im- 
ports be  set  aside  to  promote  the  exportation,  removal,  or  diversion 
of  farm  surpluses. 

(d)  We  affirm  that  It  is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  to  Im- 
pose tariffs  for  the  protection  of  such  resources  as  cannot  be  re- 
newed when  they  are  once  exhausted. 

(e)  In  no  case  shoxild  tariff  rates  be  granted  that  breed  monopoly, 
enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  which  encourage 
Inefflclency  rather  than  efficiency  in  American  industry. 

(f )  We  reaffirm  the  established  policy  of  the  Grange  in  demand- 
ing "tariff  for  all  or  tariff  for  none." 

4.    CONTROL    OF    MONOPOLY 

It  is  manifest  that  the  blessings  of  political  liberty  cannot  be 
fully  enjoyed  under  a  system  which  permits  monopolies  and 
monopolistic  practices  to  rob  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  toll. 
We  approve  of  the  hearings  and  Investigations  now  being  made  by 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  and  trust  that  Its 
findings  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  legislation  that  will  be  fair  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  business. 

6.   rORESTRT    AND    CONSEBVATION 

We  recommend  that  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram relating  to  forestry  and  conservation,  and  embracing: 

(a)  Encouragement  and  assistance  to  private  owners  in  the 
extension  of  farm  forestry  and  in  the  adoption  oX  practices  for 
sustained  timber  production. 

(b)  Giving  more  adequate  protection  from  fire  to  both  public 
and  private  forest  and  range  landik  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
control  of  insect  pests,  diseases,  and  the  prevention  of  floods  and 
erosion. 

(c)  Providing  for  more  adequate  development  and  maintenance 
of  national  forest  recreational  facilities  and  wildlife  resources. 

(d)  Providing  for  public  acquisition  of  forests  and  other  lands 
not  suitable  for  private  ownership,  with  adequate  reimbursement 
to  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  during  a  readjustment  of  the  tax 
program. 

6.    BTTKAI.     CUDITS 

We  favor  legislation  placing  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  under  a  bipartisan  board,  with  terms  so  staggered  as 
to  assure  a  continuity  of  policy  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
U8<ng  this  agency  to  promote  partisan  ends. 

Since  many  of  the  earlier  borrowers  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
seciired  their  loans  at  a  time  when  Interest  rates  were  much  higher 
than  at  present,  and  since  the  bonds  Issued  by  the  banks  in  this 
connection  have  been  ref vmded  at  lower  Interest  rates,  we  favor 
correspondingly  lower  rates  for  this  class  of  borrowers  &  soon  as 
conditions  warrant. 

Farm  interest  rates  should  be  maintained  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  consistent  with  a  sound  loaning  policy. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  to  make 
leans,  which  expires  on  February  1,  1940,  shotild  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

7.   TAXATION 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  enormous  bond  issues 
and  the  consequent  Increase  in  the  national  debt,  which  has  at- 
tained menacing  proportions,  mean  the  same  thing  as  deferred 
taxation.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  "investing"  borrowed  money 
that  future  generations  will  have  to  repay.  The  Federal  Budget 
should  be  balanced  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  primarily  by 
reducing  exx>endltures.  As  a  first  step.  Congress  should  refuse  to 
make  any  furtiier  lump-sum  appropriations  to  be  expended  at  the 
di.scretlon  of  the  Executive. 

We  oppose  a  general  sales  tax.  because  it  is  a  tax  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  people  and  Ignores  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  the 
issuance  of  tax-exempt  bends. 

State  and  local  officeholders  and  Federal  Judges  should  be  made 
•object  to  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

,    The  back-breaking  taxes  now  levied  by  the  Federal  Government 
eoDstitute  a  growing  threat  to  the  sovereignty  at  ttie  States,  drying 


up  the  sources  of  revenue  upon 
their  activities. 

8.  POLrrlcs 


Congress  should  devise  its  dwn 
relief,  and  all  necessary  precautions 
administration  of  these  funds 


9.    FABil    TENANCY 


<if 


■    The  Grange  favors  contlnuep 
sound  program  for  the  relief 
problem,  proper  emphasis 
ditions  which  annvially  cause 
slip  into  the  tenant  class. 

10.    MONET AbY  STASnjZATION 


efforts  for  the  development  of  a 

farm  tenancy.     In  attacking  this 

shotild  be  placed  upon  correction  of  con- 

nany  thousands  of  home  owners  to 


The  Grange  stands  for  an 
fair  to  debtor  and  creditor 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  currency  in  such  a  way 
obtaining  between  1921  and 
power  of  the  dollar  at  that  pallet 

Congress   should   also 
money  and  regulate  the  value 


tte 

ss 

19:9. 


exercli  le 


The  Grange  reaffirms  its 
emment,  which  violates  the 
rule  In  local  affairs.     It  is 
besides  adding  enormously  to 
sense  of  responsibility  which 
public  exp>enditures. 

We  are  opposed  to  any 
the  rights  of  the  States  to 
limits,  or  that  would  Impair 
matters  relating  to  local  self 

12.    THE 


:ORD 


which  they  must  depend  to  finance 


IN    RELIEF 

formula  for  the  distribution  of 
should  be  taken  to  divorce  the 
from  politics. 


]  lonest  dollar;  a  dollar  that  will  be 

aliye.     Congress  shoiild  give  a  mandate 

Federal  Reserve  System  to  manage 

to  restore  the  average  price  level 

and  then  stabilize  the  ptirchasing 


Its   constitutional   right   to   coin 
1  hereof. 


11.    CENTRALIZAI  [ON    OF    GOVERNMENT 


Staled  against  overcentraltzation  of  gov- 

American  principle  of  home 

to  the  cause  of  good  government, 

he  tax  burden,  to  destroy  the  local 

the  average  citizen  to  scrutinize 


wh  olesome 
fatsl 


causes 


constitutional  changes  that  would  abridge 
coiitrol  their  own  affairs  within  proper 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people  in 
government. 

CONSTITUTION 


FEDI  RAL 


The  Grange  believes  that  the! best  brand  of  liberalism  in  existence 
is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  Its  Bill  of  Rights.  The  experience  of  150  years  proves  the 
excellence  and  soundness  of  oiir  fundamental  law.     We  are  firmly 


convinced  that  the  checks  and 


balances  contained  in  the  Constitu- 


tion as  between  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments mtist  be  maintained.  '  "he  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
pass  upon  the  constitutionallt  r  of  acts  of  Congress  must  be  pre- 
served. The  right  of  free  spee  ;h.  free  press,  and  of  public  assem- 
blage must  be  kept  inviolate. 

13.   kAILROADS 


We  favor  continued  private 
roads,  and  we  advocate  the  taking 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  roads, 

We  do  not  favor  the  impos:  tlon 
modes  of  transportation.     Sucl , 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 

We  are  opposed  to  the  repedl 
of  the  Tran^wrtation  Act,  which 
not  charge  more  for  a  shorter 
same  line  and  in  the  same  dlre^rtion. 


qwnershlp  and  operation  of  the  rall- 
ot  proper  steps  by  Congress  lor 

of  uniform  regulations  on  all 

a  move  would  be  illogical  and  not 

)rogress. 

of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 

provides  that  the  railroads  shall 

3aul  than  for  a  longer  one  over  the 


14.    MOTOR 


Stat  ;e 


conmend 
Rei^ul 


We  approve  of  the  approprlitions 
ment  for  highway  construction 
such  funds  for  the  improvement 

The   interest  and   safety  of 
proper   restrictions    regarding 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  thi 
should  be  uniform  as  between 
be  reciprocity  between  the 

The  power  to  regulate  is  a 
As  a  basis  for  regulation  we 
the  Uniform  Code  for  the 
American   Association   of  Stat< 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Every  special  tax  collected 
conserved  for  that  purpose  alon^ 
be  allowed. 

No  taxation  or  regulation  of 
which  has  for  its  purpose  any 
in  order  to  equalize  competition 
other  forms  of  transportation 

More  than  one-fourth   of 
found  on  our  farms.     We  warit 
nor  regulation  of  privately  owi^d 

We  favor  the  completion  of 
the  United  States  proper  with 


made  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

and  advocate  a  larger  proportion  of 

of  farm-to-market  roads. 

the  public  require   enforcement  of 

the    size,    weight,    and    spyeed    of    all 

public  highways.    Such  regulations 

the  several  States,  and  there  should 

,  based  upon  such  uniformity. 

>oIice  power  lodged  with  the  States. 

to  all  the  States  adoption  of 

ation  of  Traffic,  approved  by  the 

Highway  Officials  and  the  United 


far 


Since  the  Federal  Govemmei  it 
expended  large  sums  of  monej 
ment  of  our  inland  waterwaj-s, 
tlon  of  any  policy  which  would 
ment.  Our  water-borne 
strlcted  by  unnecessary  regula' 
the  Government,  since  no  quej 

We  favor  ratification  of  the 
the  St.  Lawrence   Seaway,   and 
power  contemplated  In  this 

We  likewise  favor  the  construction 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 


TRANSPORTATION 


highway  improvement  should,  be 
No  diversion  of  such  funds  should 


motor  vehicles  should  be  permitted 

ncrease  in  cost  or  restriction  of  use 

between  motor  transportation  and 

tjie  motortrucks  of  the  country   are 
no  unnecessary  Interference  with 
and  operated  motortrucks. 
e  International  highway  connecting 
Alaska. 


tn 


IS.   INLAIID    WATERWAYS 


over  a  period  of  many  years,  has 
for  the  development  and  improve- 
the  Grange  is  opposed  to  the  adop- 
destroy  the  value  of  this  wise  invest- 
comrqerce  should  not  be  hindered  or  re- 
ion  and  interference  on  the  part  of 
question  of  monopoly  is  involved. 

treaty  calling  for  the  completion  of 
the   development   of   hydroelectric 
prajject. 

of  the  Umatilla  project  Xor 
Pacific  Northwest, 
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16.   KT7SAX.  KLXCTRmCATION 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  cause  of  rtiral  electrification  through  the  agency  of  the  R.  K.  A^ 
which  we  consider  one  of  the  sotmdest  steps  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years  to  improve  the  condition  of  country  life. 

In  the  making  of  loans  the  present  policy  of  giving  preference  to 
public  power  districts  and  nonprofit  cooperative  associations  should 
be  continued.  We  endorse  the  policy  of  the  R.  E.  A.  in  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  projects  on  the 
cooperatives  themselves. 

17.   AGRICULTtnUL  ISITCATION 

We  approve  of  proper  appropriations  for  the  endowment  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  for  the  further  development  of  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics,  together  with  adequate 
funds  for  the  support  of  State  experiment  stations.  We  likewise 
approve  of  the  expanded  program  for  vocational  education  and  for 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

We  believe  that  extension  workers  should  be  paid  entirely  from 
public  funds,  leaving  them  free  to  serve  the  people  without  fa- 
voritism or  discrimination.  In  no  case  should  any  farm  organiza- 
tion be  edlowed  to  graft  itself  upon  the  Extension  Service  nor 
dominate  it  to  serve  Its  own  ends. 

18.   WACE-HOTTR    LAW 

Since  the  Administrator  of  the  wage -hour  law  has  ruled  that 
the  exemption  granted  to  agriculture  In  areas  of  production  shall 
be  limited  to  plants  employing  not  more  than  seven  men.  largely 
nullifying  the  Intent  of  Congress,  we  advocate  clarlfj'ing  amend- 
ments to  the  act  so  as  to  make  it  workable  and  giving  farmers  the 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

19.   RSCLAMATION 

We  strongly  protest  against  bringing  any  more  land  under  culti- 
vation by  Irrigation  and  reclamation  at  Government  expense,  so 
long  as  the  surplus  problem  presents  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
With  which  agriculture  Is  confronted. 

20.    GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION  ^ 

We  favor  the  reorgtmlzatlon  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  Interest  of  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy. But  we  are  not  in  accord  with  many  of  the  details  of  the 
plan  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Brownlow  Committee,  which 
would  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive  vital  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment that  should  be  kept  in  the  control  of  Congress. 

In  any  regrouping  that  may  be  made,  agencies  dealing  with 
land  use.  soil  conservation,  growing  of  foliage,  wildlife,  and  timber 
crops  should  remain  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

21.  HONXST  MIBCHANDIZINO 

We  favor  leglslati(m  for  truth  In  fabrics,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  Labeling  of  shoes 
to  Indicate  the  material  used,  in  their  manufacture  should  likewise 
be  required. 

22.   ARCrNTINS   SANTTASY   PACT 

Since  American  agriculture  In  the  past  has  suffered  heavy  losses 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  brought  in  from  other  coun- 
tries, we  are  opixjsed  to  the  ratification  of  the  pending  convention 
or  treaty  with  the  Argentine.  Approval  of  this  pact  would  open 
our  markets  to  imports  of  animal  products  from  zones  or  areas  in 
the  Argentine  that  are  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  although  it  is  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

ss.    IMITATION    DAIRY    PRODtTCTS 

It  is  of  Vital  Interest  to  the  dairy  industry  as  well  as  the  con- 
suming public  that  all  legislation  for  the  contnd  and  regulation 
of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  In  Imitation  dairy  products  should 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

We  approve  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  placing  an  excise  tax 
on  certain  oils  imported  from  abroad  and  used  in  this  country 
in  the  making  of  butter  substitutes  and  for  many  industrial 
purposes.  We  advocate  the  extension  of  this  tax  to  all  Imported 
oils  that  oxne  into  competition  with  the  products  of  the  American 
farm. 

24.   IMPORTED    STARCHES 

Since  nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  of  Asiatic  starches,  produced 
by  coolie  labor,  entered  this  country  duty-free  during  a  single 
recent  year,  we  favor  adequate  excise  taxes  on  such  products, 
which  compete  with  domestically  produced  starch  made  from  com, 
potatoes,  and  rice. 

25.    PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

We  advocate  the  amendment  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
to  provide  for  the  more  effective  regulation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  marketing  of  livestock.  Direct  bujlng  by  the 
packers,  merely  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  law  and  depress  prices, 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Packers  shovild  likewise  be  prevented 
from  engaging  in  large-scale  feeding  projects,  either  directly  or 
through   financial   interest. 

26.   PRXDATOBY   ANIMALS 

We  favor  legislation  providing  for  Joint  appropriations  by  the 
Federal  Government,  tc^ether  with  States  and  counties,  for  the 
eradication  of  predatory  animals  in  sections  where  such  animals 
are  a  serious  menace  to  agrlculttire. 

We  also  advocate  more  vigorous  xneasxires  for  control  and  th« 
eradication  of  insect  pests. 
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ST.  BTouDf  LnmnocK 
The  Grange   favors  the  early  enactment  of  legislation   making 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  llvectock 
and  poultry  known  to  have  been  stolen. 

28.    COMBATING    LIQUOR    TRAFTIC 

We  recommend  that  Granges  throughout  the  land  Join  witli 
other  organizations  in  a  campaign  of  education,  calling  attention 
to  the  evil  effects  of  strong  diink  and  emphasizing  the  truth  that 
decency  and  sobriety  are  virtues  that  bring  their  own  reward.  The 
sale  of  fortified  wine,  which  is  a  deadly  intoxicant,  should  not  t» 
permitted. 

29.    LOTTERIES    AND    GAMBLING 

We  ask  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  against  lotteries, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  and  oppose  gambling  in  all  its  fonne. 

30.    PRICE    MAINTENANCE 

The  Grange  urges  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  Federal  statute  to 
legalize  resale  price  maintenance   contracts. 


31.    R£C:STRATIOH    OF    ALIENS 


I 


Since  there  are  about  7.000.000  aliens  in  the  United  BtAtee  who 
have  manife.sted  no  intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  and  since 
it  Is  estimated  that  not  less  than  500,000  of  these  came  to  our 
shores  Illegally,  with  many  burdening  the  relief  rolls,  the  Grange 
advocates  legislation  calling  for  the  registration  of  all  immigrants, 
with  the  payment  of  a  proper  fee.  Those  who  refuse  to  become 
naturalized  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  together  with  those 
who  have  entered  the  cotmtry  illegally,  should  l>e  deported. 

32.  UN-AMERICAN    ACnVITIES 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  congressional  committee  In- 
vestigating tin-American  activities,  with  an  adequate  appropriation 
to  defray  its  expenses. 

33.  STATEHOOD    FOR    HAW  AH 

The  Grange  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the  propoeal  for  granting 
statehood  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

34.   TRADING    IN   rUTTTRXS 

The  Orange  is  opposed  to  gambling  in  the  necessities  of  life 
and   advocates  the   vigorous  enforcement  of  the   Commodity   Ex- 

^change  Act  of  1936. 

ss.   WOOL  TSA01  INVXSTia ATION 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  Senate  special  committee  in- 
vestigating practices  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the  wooi 
trade. 

Se.    NOXIOUS    WEB)    CONTROL 

We  favor  cooperation  between  the  Btatee  and  the  Federal  GoY- 
ernment  in  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  noxious  weeds. 

S7.    WOaLO    PKACE 

We  earnestly  advocate  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
exert  every  effort  to  promote  f>eace  and  good  will  among  nations. 
While  favoring  adequate  national  defense,  we  believe  in  a  sound 
neutrality  policy  that  will  save  America  from  becoming  entangled 
in  foreign  wars  of  greed,  hatred,  and  aggression,  and  which  are 
no  direct  concern  to  u». 

We  reaffirm  our  position  In  favor  of  taking  the  profits  out  of 
war.  In  the  event  of  future  armed  conflict,  wealth  as  well  as 
manpower  should  be  conscripted. 

The  manufacture  of  armaments  and  munitions  for  national 
defense  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Oovemment  in  time  of  war. 


Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  1, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  OF  JAKUABT  25,  19W 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Times  of  January  25.  1939,  entitled  "A  Real 
Wage-Hour  Case." 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Frc»n  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  January  26,  1938] 

A    SEAL    WACB-HOUK    CASE 

The  liu^st  pecan-shelling  company  in  the  cotintry  said  It 
couldnt  afford  to  pay  its  shellers  the  Tninimum  wage  of  25  centa 
an  hour.  It  asked  permission  to  hire  2,600  to  3,000  "learxMcs"  over 
a  8-manth  period  at  15  cents  an  bour. 
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An  examiner  of  the  Labor  Depmrtmenf  s  Wage-Hour  Division 
conducted  an  investigation  and  hearing.  He  found:  (1)  That,  far 
from  being  Impoverished,  this  company  cleared  $500,000  profit  in 
a  recent  2-year  period;  (2)  that  Its  shellers.  working  on  a  contract 
piece-rate  basis,  had  been  earning  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week, 
"under  shocking  living  and  working  conditions."  and  had  been 
required  to  depend  upon  public  and  private  charity  "to  bridge 
the  gap  between  their  slender  earnings  and  starvation";  (3)  that 
the  ■•IccrKcrs"  it  Intended  to  employ  at  the  cut  rate  were  these 
tame  exp>er!enced  workers,  and.  though  machinery  was  to  be 
lnstal!ed,  the  sheller's  work  would  be  essentially  the  same;  and 
(4)  that  an  experienced  hand  sheller  can  attain  maximum  elBclency 
In  a  mechanized  plant  In  a  week  or  less. 

So  the  examiner  recommended.  In  vigorous  langua.ge,  that  the 
company  be  denied  permission  to  pay  less  than  the  25-cents-per- 
hour  minimum. 

In  this  case  we  see  the  wage-hour  law  accomplishing  in  a  real 
way  the  real  purpose  for  which  It  was  enacted.  The  exploited 
Mexican  men.  women,  and  children  who  shell  pecans  In  San  Antonio 
are,  l>ecau£8  of  the  workings  of  this  law,  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  wage  that  will  meet  at  least  their  minimum  requUrements 
of  living. 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  1. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICK£S,  JANUARY  12,  1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his 
discussion  of  Voluntary  Servitude  on  the  Town  Hall  of  the 
Air  program  over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  from  New  York  City.  January  12,  1939,  as  follows: 

Have  we  a  free  press  In  the  United  States?  It  is  as  free  as  it 
wishes  to  be.  So  far  as  Qoverxunent  control  Is  concerned,  the 
American  press  is  free.  No  Federal  law,  no  State  law.  Interferes 
with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Government  annually 
pays  an  enormous  subsidy  to  the  press  in  the  form  of  less-than- 
co.st  postage  rates.  This  subsidy  In  1936  amounted  to  some 
$90  000.000. 

Yet  while  the  American  press  la  free  so  far  as  the  Government 
Is  concerned.  It  Is  nevertheless  far  from  free.  In  1924  William 
Randolph  Hearst  admitted  that  the  influence  of  the  press  was 
declining  "because  so  many  newspapers  are  owned  or  influenced 
by  reactionary  Interests  and  predatory  corporations,  and  are  tised 
EelAsbly,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  reactionary  interests. 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  public." 

And  the  late  Arthiu-  Brisbane  said:  "Newspaper  success  today 
means  great  wealth,  and  the  rich  man  •  •  •  99  times  out  of 
100.  lets  his  money  think  for  him.  There  are  men  owning  news- 
papers in  this  country  who  could  not  be  bribed  by  any  amount  of 
money  outside  of  their  own  pockets.  But  the  money  In  their 
pockets  edits  their  editorial  columns  every  day." 

There  are  several  great  newspapers  in  the  United  States  for 
which  I  have  a  profound  admiration,  but  even  they  are  not  wholly 
free.  Their  vast  financial  investment,  running  high  into  the  mil- 
lions, binds  them  closely  to  the  business  world  from  which  they 
draw  their  sustenance.  Freedom  Is  Impossible,  even  for  a  pub- 
lisher with  a  sense  of  civic  resp>onslbillty  or  an  editor  with  noble 
Ideals,  when  the  counting  office  holds  the  whip  hand. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  free  press  In  the  United  States  will 
be  found  in  the  small-town  newspaper  which  does  not  owe  money 
at  the  bank.  The  freest  editor  I  know  Is  William  Allen  White,  of 
the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette.  If  he  were  speaking  with  me  to- 
night, it  would  not  be  a  debate,  because  both  of  us  woiold  be  on 
the  same  side.  William  Allen  White  knows  that  the  press  Is 
cot  free.    He  has  said  so. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  to  discuss  this  question  with  Mr.  Prank  B. 
Gannett,  owner  of  a  chain  of  19  newspapers  and  3  radio  stations. 
At  first  I  was  sorry  that  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormlck,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  had.  characterlsticaUy,  refused  to  share  the  platform  with 
me.  It  is  understandable  why  the  Morning  Colonel  of  Chicago 
should  be  reluctant  to  defend  his  publication  against  the  fre- 
quenUy  made  charge  that  it  Is  the  lowest  form  of  newspaper  life. 

Mr.  Gannett  ranks  above  the  average  among  American  pub- 
lishers. Therefore,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  exist  for  the  Gannett  newspapers,  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  that  fact  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  American  press 
generally.  *^ 

What  are  the  chief  accusations  which  the  American  people 
make  against  the  American  press? 


First,  that  it  has  financial  afl  nations,  or  is  subject  to  financial 
pressures,  which  limit  its  freec  om.  Metropolitan  newspapers  In 
particular  are  part  of  the  flna  icial  oligarchy  that  is  trying  to 
rule  America. 

Second,  that  it  Is  subject  to  tl  le  infiuence  of  advertisers,  causing 
omission,  distortion,  or  Improper  slanting  of  news,  and  affecting  its 
editorial  opinions. 

Third,  that  it  is  unfair  to  ceitain  groups  of  citizens,  especially 
worlilngmen,  whose  Interests  coi  flict  with  those  of  the  newspaper 
or  Its  financial  backers  or  Its  adi  ertis:;rs. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  dls  posal  I  cannot  begin  to  cover  the 
subject,  even  In  relation  to  the  3annett  newspapers.  On  another 
occasion  I  hope  that  I  will  have  sufficient  time  to  present  the  great 
mass  of  material  that  I  have. 

Pii-st,  let  us  consider  secret  fir  anclal  entanglements  and  outside 
controls.  The  Federal  Trade  Conimisslon  has  reported  the  amazing 
story  of  a  propaganda  fund,  an  ountlng  to  $25,000,000  a  year,  by 
means  of  which  the  power  interei  ts  had  filled  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  with  articles  and  editor  als  hostile  to  Government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  and  opp<  sing  public  development  of  water 
power.  Incidentally,  the  man  wh  o  was  In  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  this  propaganda  money  was  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth,  now  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Wor  d-Telegram. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi3si(in  also  disclosed  that  the  power 
companies  were  buying  concealed  financial  control  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  country,  or  were  mtklng  secret  loans  large  enough  to 
bring  the  publisher  under  the  thumb  of  the  powerful  utility 
Interests. 

I  shall  cite  one  item.  In  April  .929  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  the  International  Piper  &  Power  Co.,  a  half-bllllon- 
dollar  corporation  which  derives  from  65  to  75  percent  of  Its  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  power,  owied  all  of  the  preferred  stock  and 
30  percent  of  the  common  stock  i  if  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the 
Albany  Evening  News,  as  well  as  a  sizable  share  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal-News.  These  pipers  were,  and  still  are.  Gannett 
properties.  Following  this  disc  osiire,  Mr.  Gannett  hastened  to 
refinance. 

I  ask  you.  during  the  time  tl  at  this  Paper  &  Power  Co.  had  a 
very  large  interest  in  the  Gam  ett  newspapers,  was  Mr.  Gannett 
free?  Was  he  free  to  discuss  an;  question  affecting  the  wood-pulp 
or  the  water-power  Industry  on  1  ts  merits?  Did  he  tell  his  readers, 
when  he  wrote  editorials  against  Government  ownership  of  power, 
that  he  was  in  hock  to  the  power  interests?  If  Mr.  Gannett  had  not 
regarded  this  as  a  questionable  connection,  why  was  he  in  such  a 
hurry  to  refinance  after  the  Govi  irnment  disclosure? 

It  may  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Gi  nnett  simply  has  a  peculiar  mod- 
esty about  disclosing  his  financial  backers.  The  same  trait  was 
to  shov;  itself  later  when  he  wag  asked  to  tell  who  were  showering 
money  upon  his  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Government. 

Now  for  the  second  Item  in  th«  Indictment  brought  by  the  people 
against  the  American  press,  tha ,  it  is  subject  to  the  Influence  of 
advertisers,  or  rather  of  advertia  ng,  since  this  Influence  Is  usually 
Impersonal. 

This  is  a  fact  so  well  known  t  lat  it  hardly  needs  discussion.  If 
you  should  go  to  a  working  news  paperman  and  say  to  him,  "News- 
papers are  not  Influenced  by  ad  vertislng,  are  they?"  he  would  be 
likely  to  reply,  "Where  have  yov   been  since  you  learned  to  read?" 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  placj  before  you  even  a  small  fraction 
of  the  evidence  that  exists  of  th  J  control  of  the  press— not  by  the 
direct  demands  of  advertisers — hut  the  Indirect  control  that  does 
not  have  to  be  put  in  words.  I  ask  each  person  listening  to  me- 
Did  you  ever  read  a  story  in  a  ne  vspaper  about  an  elevator  accident 
in  a  department  store  that  was  i  written  and  displayed  on  the  basis 
of  its  news  value?  Of  course  n:?t,  and  you  have  never  read  any- 
thing in  a  newspaper  about  the  low  wages  of  retail  clerks,  except 
in  10-cent  stores  which  do  not  i  dvertlse. 

The  suppression  and  dlstortloi  of  news  for  fear  of  losing  adver- 
tising is  one  of  the  gravest  crimrs  against  cur  democracy. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  put  your  fing  sr  upon  violation  of  the  principles 
of  a  free  press  by  the  methods  commonly  employed — suppression 
and  distortion  of  news,  playing  it  down,  burying  it  back  of  the 
want  ads.  or  use  of  misleading  headlines.  Occasionally  however 
outside  control  comes  cut  into  the  open.  This  happened  in  the 
unscrupuloiis  campaign  of  the  )atent-medicine  Interests  and  the 
manufacturers  of  poisonom  cosmetics  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  amended  Pure  Food  and  Dn  g  Act.  When  this  bill  waslxitro- 
duced  in  Congress  In  1933.  the  advertising  agencies  of  the  country 
sent  out  orders  to  newspaper  piiblishers  to  get  btosy  and  kill  the 
proposed  legislation.  And  the  n?wspapers  vied  with  each  other  to 
Ece  which  cculd  show  the  most  levotlon  to  the  makers  of  imnure 
drugs  and  poisonous  cosmetics. 

^J.^?^'^^I  ^*?-  Oa°nett  wUl  tell  you  of  the  part  he  played  at 
that  time?  Early  In  the  camp*sn  he  published  a  ftill-page  an- 
nouncement that  his  newspaper^had  placed  a  speaker  against  the 
bill  on  the  program  of  the  New  fork  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Hl"}^;.  „^^y  ^***  ^®  '^^  ^^^"^  ^  ^  ''^s  good  business.  Never  fear, 
that  full-page  statement  undoul  tedly  was  maUed  to  every  big  ad- 
vertising agency  and  every  big  c<  emetic  and  drug  advertiser  in  the 
country.  And  Mr.  Gannett.  I  rep  ;at.  ranks  above  the  average  among 
American  publishers.  ^    •»^w"s 

Now  for  the  third  charge  agj  Inst  the  American  press— that  It 
^i^!f^,  ,  freedom  by  discrimiim;ing  against  groups  of  citizens  not 
Ti-ff  "/''°''^^  to  defend  their  rights.  A  few  da^s  ago  I  received 
V^li^'J^^  f  '■f^L'i^"*  °'  Roch.  ster.  N.  Y.  It  told  how,  during  a 
nr^b7ct^v^^  ^Vt^^'  ^^e  G"i°«-t  papers  refused  to  state  the  else 
of  the  striking  bakers.    Fmally  t  le  union  decided  to  run  a  paid  ad. 
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This  was  flatly  refused  by  the  Gannett  management.  Yet  Jurt 
before  this,  during  the  auto  workers'  strike  in  Detroit,  both  Gan- 
nett papers  in  Rochester  ran  full -page  ads  giving  the  General 
Motors'  version  of  that  strike. 

This  is  how  the  American  press  uses  the  freedom  which  Is  guar- 
anteed to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  the  taxpayers  sub- 
sidize to  the  tune  of  $90  000.000  a  year.  General  Motors  may  state 
its  case.  Union  bakers  may  not.  But  If  yoxi  should  ask  the  pub- 
lishers of  American  newspapers  whether  distortion  or  suppression 
occurs,  or  whether  headlines  reflect  bias,  with  bonorable  exceptions, 
they  would  an.swer,  "Oh,  no;  no.  Indeed." 

On  the  subject  of  the  rejection  of  advertising  by  newspapers  I 
should  like  to  mention  the  case  of  George  Seldes'  recent  book.  Lords 
of  tho  Press,  a  well-documented  Indictment  of  certain  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  pracUcea,  a  book,  by  the  way.  that  aU  should 
read.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  refused  an  advertls/»ment  of 
this  book  and  most  other  newspapers  refused  to  review  It.  Another 
Indictment  of  our  plutocracy  met  with  a  similar  fate.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  from  WiUlam  A.  Greene,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  William  Gowen,  of  the  Hudson  Advertising  Co..  of  New  Yor"^ 
City.  Mr.  Greene  said:  "The  censorship  department  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  decided  that  they  will  take  no  more  advertising  copy  on 
the  book  America's  60  Families." 

Gannett  himself  criticized  President  Roosevelt  for  his  assertion: 
"I  have  always  been  firmly  persuaded  that  our  newspapers  cannot 
be  edited  In  the  interests  of  the  general  public  from  the  counting 
room."  Yet  in  the  same  statement  In  which  he  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent, Gannett  admitted  that — I  quote — "a  generation  ago  when 
newspapers  were  weak  financially  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
all  sorts  of  subsidies  were  accepted  to  keep  the  paper  going."  This 
Is  a  significant  admission.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gannett  can 
distliiguish  between  an  outright  subsidy  and  domination  by  adver- 
tisers? 

Recently  Mr.  Gannett  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  editors  of  all 
daUy  newspapers  in  the  United  States  asking  them  11  questions 
about  freedom  of  the  press.  The  answers  were  Intended  to  con- 
found me  tonight.  I  thank  Mr.  Gannett  for  his  happy  thought. 
Some  of  the  editors  sent  their  replies  to  me  Instead  of  to  Mr.  Gan- 
nett, Incidentally  asking  me  to  keep  their  names  secret,  so  great  is 
their  fear  of  the  big  interests  whom  Mr.  Gannett  Is  known  to 
represent. 

Prom  lack  of  time.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  how  only  one  of 
these  editors  answered  Mr.  Gannett's  questionnaire,  so  that  you 
may  draw  a  distinction  between  an  honest  and  civic-spirited 
Journalist  and  the  tlmeservers.  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gannett 
will  announce  the  pious,  self-serving  replies  that  he  must  have 
received  from  other  members  of  his  packed  jury. 

Question  1.  Do  you  feel  that  news  handling  on  your  paper  Is 
influenced  by  business  office  ideas? 

Answer.  "Positively  yes.     Otherwise  we  would  go  out  of  business." 

Question  2.  Is  the  editorial  policy  of  your  paper  dictated  by 
btisiness  considerations? 

Answer.  "Certainly." 

Question  5.  Does  your  paper  attempt  to  handle  political  news 
.  thoroughly  and  regardless  of  yoxa  editorial  policy? 

Answer.  "No.     We  dare  not." 

Question  6.  Are  headlines  slanted  toward  editcn^al  policy  of  yotir 
paper? 

Answer.  "Yes;  where  business  interests  are  Involved." 

Question  7.  Do  you  think  newspapers  are  better  or  worse  than 
when  you  first  began  newspaper  work? 

Answer.  "They  are  worse  Journalistically." 

Question  8.  Do  advertisers  influence  your  editorial  policy  or  news 
policy? 

Answer.  *Tn  admoet  all  instances." 

Question  9.  Do  you  suppress  news  of  any  kind  because  of  outside 
pressiu'e? 

Answer.  "Frequently  we  are  forced  to  suppress  editorials  and 
news." 

Question  10.  With  your  experience  do  you  feel  that  our  news- 
papers' first  considerations  are  to  the  public  welfare? 

Answer.  "No;  their  first  consideration  is  income." 

Question  11.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  free  press  in  America? 

Answer.  "Collectively,  no.  A  few  papers  are  free,  especially  If 
free  of  debt.  Metropolitan  newspapers  serve  their  flnRnotui 
masters." 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  fact  about  Mr.  Gannett's 
questionnaire.  In  all  his  11  questions  there  was  not  one  on  whether 
freedom  of  the  press  had  been  denied  or  restricted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. You  would  nattirally  suppose  that  to  be  the  matter  of  inter- 
est, especially  if  you  recall  how  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  raved  about  freedom  of  the  press  when  the  Government 
xmdertook  to  stop  the  exploitation  of  child  labor  and  to  pw-otect  the 
right  of  reporte.'S  to  bargain  collectively  for  a  civilized  standard  of 
wages  ar>d  hotirs.  Yet  Mr.  Gannett  asked  not  one  question  about 
the  attitude  of  government  toward  freedom  of  the  press.  Why?  la 
it  because  he  knows,  as  Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowcll.  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing editors  of  America,  has  expressed  it,  that  "if  there  is  any  danger 
to  the  freedom  of  the  American  press,  that  danger  is  internal." 

Against  repeated  and  continuous  violation  of  the  freedom  ai  the 
press  by  the  publishers  the  Government  can  do  nothing.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  tipheld  the  right  of  newspaper  editorial  workers 
to  organize  for  collective  t>argalntng.  but  do  the  newspapers  tell  the 
American  people  how  they  are  defying  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
today?  Did  you  read  recently  In  the  newspapers  how  employees  at 
William  Randolph  Hearst  broke  the  heads  of  reporters  and  editors  in 
the  greatest  newspaper  strike  that  ever  occurred  In  the  city  oC 


Chicago?  There  Isnt  one  person  in  a  hundred  to  the  United  8t«t«* 
who  even  knows  that  such  a  strike  Is  going  on. 

1  do  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  bring  an 
indictment  against  the  press  tks  a  whole,  but  I  charge,  and  the  record 
will  bear  me  out.  that  whUe  as  to  Government  regulation  and  control 
the  press  of  America  Is  free.  It  U  not.  because  of  lU  own  financial 
and  economic  tie-ups.  what  It  should  be — a  free  se-rvant  of  a  free 
democracy. 

The  lack  of  a  free  press  in  America  Is  the  most  eerlous  threat  con- 
fronting our  democratic  government  and  our  social  order.  It  appears 
to  be  up  to  the  pubUshers.  Uu-ough  Mr.  Gannett,  to  teJl  us  how  to 
free  our  press  from  the  shackles  that  they  and  the  flnanclal  power 
of  private  Interests  have  put  upon  It. 


A  Permanent  P.  W.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  l^peaker.  in  the  firs'.  Public  Works 
Act  Is  found  the  phrase  "the  construction  of  projects  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  general  public."  and  in  practically 
all  of  the  P.  W.  A.  acts  occurs  the  phrase,  •*to  Increase  em- 
ployment by  providing  for  useful  public-works  projects." 

This  has  been  the  story  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion for  the  past  6  years.  It  has  fostered  and  helped  finance 
the  greatest  construction  program  in  history,  adding  $2,500,- 
000,000  to  the  visible  wealth  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
responsible  for  the  emloyment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  at  construction  sites.  It  has  originated  huge  orders  for 
materials,  creating  employment  for  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  heavy-goods  Industries.  The  spend- 
ing of  their  pay  rolls  has  aided  the  consumers'  goods 
industries. 

p.  w.  A.  Donrc  cooo 
I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  any  agency  that  contributes 
such  widespread  benefit  to  the  Nation,  as  has  P.  W.  A.,  should 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  That 
such  a  place  in  our  Federal  structure  should  be  made  for  a 
permanent  P.  W.  A.  is  recognized  on  all  sides.  I  quote  part  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  January  1,  1939: 

It  was  with  evident  satisfaction  and  Jtistlflable  pride  that 
Administrator  Ickes  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  latest 
public  works  program,  Involving  expenditure  of  more  than  one 
billion  and  a  half  dollars,  has  been  completely  transformed  Into 
contracts  within  the  dead  line  which  was  passed  last  night.  Th« 
consummation  of  such  a  task  In  6  months  is  an  administrative 
achievement  that  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  Impossible 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  proof  that  Mr.  Ickes  has  built  up  an  organ- 
ization that  has  treated  Government  spending  as  an  exact  science. 
and  to  the  taxpayer  this  Is  Important,  because  it  means  Increased 
efficiency  and  reduced  waste. 

Completion  of  the  1938  phase  of  P.  W.  A.  activities  natxarally 
revives  speculation  as  to  the  futtire  of  this  outstanding  New  Deal 
recovery  agency.  Already  there  has  been  agitation  in  some  con- 
gressional quarters  fcr  a  permanent  P.  W.  A.,  and  It  >i»^  been 
rumored  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  is  inclined  to  support  such  a  proposal. 
The  movement  for  continuing  the  Public  Works  Administration  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  machine  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  rising  demand  for  reform  if  not  abolishment  of  the  radically 
different  spending  agency,  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Public  works  projects  •  •  •  have  long  been  recognbged  as 
legitimate  govtmmental  meastires  in  times  of  economic  depreaslon. 
Having  had  them  before  this  adminlstratton,  it  Is  logical  to 
believe  the  country  will  And  them  useful  in  the  future.  Since 
emergency  public  works  have  become  so  firmly  established  In  the 
Federal  realm.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  keep  permanently 
In  the  departmental  set-up  the  nucleus,  at  least,  of  such  an  es- 
perlenced.  smoothly  functioning  organization  as  Administrator 
Ickes  had  developf'd  after  many  dUQcultles  Its  talents  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  several  fields  when  times  are  prosper- 
ous, and.  like  the  military  services.  It  wotild  be  prepared  to  swUig 
into  action  at  a  moment's  notice  when  emergenciea  arise.  The 
proposal  surely  merits  seriotis  consideration. 

OOOPBtATSS    WITH   ClliES  I 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  known,  by  its  projects, 
in  3,069  out  of  the  3.071  counties  in  the  country.    It  has 
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made  itself  felt  In  nearly  every  phase  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic life.  By  encouraging  towns,  cities,  counties,  and 
States  to  make  long-desired  local  improvements  with  the 
aid  of  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants,  the  educational,  health, 
sanitation,  social,  and  transportation  improvements  have 
been  stepped  up  10  years.  For  example — the  total  capital 
outlay  for  schools  in  1926  was  $400,000,000.  In  1932  it  had 
dropped  to  $200,000,000  and  had  further  decreased  in  1933 
to  $100,000,000.  Prom  1934  through  1938,  P.  W.  A.  school 
construction  alone  amounted  to  $1,130,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  $225,000,000  per  year,  and  the  communities  have  borne 
the  major  share  of  the  construction  of  over  7,000  school  and 
college  buildings  as  well  as  additions  and  improvements.  But 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  bringing  the  housing  stand- 
ards for  the  Nation's  school  population  to  a  proper  degree 
of  efBciency. 

Almost  equally  important  has  been  P.  W.  A.'s  share  of 
water-works  construction  during  the  past  5  years.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  living 
in  2,086  commimities,  large  and  small  from  coast  to  coast, 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  $261,500,000  worth  of  new  or  im- 
proved water  systems  made  possible  through  P.  W.  A.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  water  system  projects  have 
been  completed  and  are  in  operation  and  the  balance,  in- 
cluding the  1938  allotments  will  be  substantially  completed 
within  the  next  12  months.  Although  several  are  in  large 
metropolitan  centers  with  costs  running  into  millions,  P.  W.  A. 
estimates  that  the  average  cost  of  the  2,086  projects  is 
$125,358  and  the  population  of  the  average  community 
served  is  under  10.000. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  through  its  aid  to  sewer  sys- 
tems and  sewage  disposal  plants;  hospital  and  institutional 
construction;  flood-control  and  harbor-improvement  work; 
highway  and  bridge  building;  the  erection  of  civic  improve- 
ment including  city  halls  and  courthouses,  ccmmimity  build- 
ings, and  recreational  centers.  This  is  all  so  evident.  The 
Public  Works  Administration  has  demonstrated,  beyond  all 
question  of  a  doubt,  its  efBciency.  Its  record  in  putting  into 
operation  the  huge  1938  program  from  the  receipt  of  over 
12,000  applications  to  the  getting  under  construction,  in  a 
period  less  than  6  months,  over  8,000  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral projects  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  And  its  effects 
were  demonstrated  in  the  upward  swing  of  the  employment 
curve  and  in  the  production  of  steel,  cement,  brick  and  tile, 
plumbing,  lumber,  fabricated  steel  and  iron  products,  paints, 
electrical  machinery,  tools,  trucks,  furniture,  paving  mate- 
rials, petroleum  products,  and  hundreds  of  other  items  mak- 
ing up  the  business  backbone  of  the  Nation.  All  of  this  has 
been  done  with  a  streamlined,  closely  knit  organization. 

CONGRESS  SEES  NEED 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  permanent  policy  for 
public  works  and  a  permanent  bureau  or  department  of  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  this  policy  has  been  recognized  in  the 
Congress.  The  Senate  recently  received  the  report  of  the 
Special  Cwnmittee  to  Investigate  Unemployment  and  Relief, 
headed  by  Senator  Byrnes.  This  report  had,  as  a  funda- 
mental thesis,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  p)ermanent  pro- 
gram of  public  works  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
committee  pointed  out  after  thorough  study  of  the  situation 
that  there  should  be  no  competition  within  the  Government 
regarding  works  progrems.  but  that  a  well-defined  policy 
covering  the  type  of  work  done  by  P.  W.  A.  should  be 
adopted.  This  cMnmlttee  recognized  the  value  of  permanent 
public  works. 

TLe  Senate  recently  took  another  step  in  this  direction 
when  it  adopted  the  Mead  resolution  calling  upon  P.  W.  A- 
to  report  on  the  number  of  applications  it  has  pending  before 
It.  Study  of  these  applications  will  show  that  the  country 
wants  public  works  in  quantity  and  that  such  a  continued 
program  could  best  be  administered  by  a  permanent 
organization. 

BALANCX   SHKBT   SHOWK 

P.  W.  A.  should.  I  repeat,  be  retained  and  made  a  part  of 
the  permanent  machine  of  Qovemment     As  further  evi- 


dence of  the  broad  scope  of 
P.  W.  A.'s  "balance  sheet"  f(Jr 
31,  1938.    It  follows: 


W?uit  P.  W.  A.  has 


[NIRA,     ERA'35,     ERA35     supp 
PWAA'38  programs  (exclusivi! 

P.  W.  A.  has  allotted  funds  for 
of  the  Nation's  3.071  counties 
15,  925  Federal  projects 
1,  887  Federal  projects 
3,  735  non-Federal  projects 

ing-- 

3,804  non -Federal  projects 

supplemental 
1,768  non-Federal  projects 

Ing 

1, 191  non-Federal    project^ 

costing 

6,211  non-Federal    project^ 
costing 


d^ne — aa  of  Dec.  31,  1938 

eraental,     FDA'36,     PWAE'37.     and 
of  Federal  Housing  projects)  J 

ptiblic  vrorks  In  3,069 

for: 

und*r  NIRA  costing $1,  567.  014,  445 

undtr  PWAA38  costing.  199,  999,  207 

under  NIRA  cost- 


costl  ng 


34.521  projects  costing 

Projects  completed  or  under  construction: 

25,840  projects  completed  ostlng 

8,365  projects  under  construction  costing 


Contracts  have  been  awarded  '  i  in  cost 


NIHA 


Federal  projects  under 
Federal  projects  under  PW^A 
Non-Federal  projects  under 
Non-Federal  projects  under 

-     and  supplemental 

Non-Federal  projects  under 
Non-Federal      projects 

PWAE'37 ^-. 

Non-Federal       projects 
PWAA38 


?T>A'36_ 
under 


Total. 


There  has  been  spent  on  P. 

For  wages--^ 

FVmt   materials 

Other  expendltxires 


W. 


Total 

Man-hours  of  employment 
tiu-es: 


<f 


1.-  At  site  of  construction __ 

2.  Production  of  raw  materials 

and  fabrication  (ratio 

ment  shown  In  Item  2 

Item  1  Is  2  i/a  to  1  as  esl  ablished 

by  the  Bureau  of  Laboi 

ment  of  Labor) 

3.  Supplying    demands    for 

and  services 


Total 

•Includes  force  account. 


Production  of  Fats  and 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Speaker 
discussion  of  factors  which 
tion  of  essential  fats  and  oils 


he  P.  W.  A.  program,  I  submit 
the  5  years  ending  December 


under  ERA'35  and 
ig 

under  FDA'36  cost- 
under  "PWAE'3  7 
under    PWAA'38 


1, 310,  741.  058 

792,  878.  629 

393. 486,  801 

261.  127. 197 

1. 426, 768,  351 

5,  952,  015,  688 

3.464,515,332 
2.  420.  289, 058 


38.  ._ 
NIRA-. 
ERA'35 


vuider 


Percent 

of  total 

99.9 

98.3 

99.8 

99.9 
99.9 

09.^ 
98.7 


99.5 


1,565.014.445 

196,  699.  207 

1.  308.  081.  858 

792. 358.  629 
393. 323.  165 

260.  539.  697 

1,  407.  619.  668 

5, 923, 636,  669 


A.  projects: 


prov  ded  by  expendl- 


1.250.022.062 

2.  304.  207.  335 

612.510,811 

4,  166.  740.  208 


transportation, 
hours  of  employ- 
to  those  shown  in 
by  studies 
Statistics,  Depart- 


Total  man-houra 
providPd  to  date 
1.675,944,308 


consumers'    goods 


4, 189,  860,  770 
3.  351.  888.  618 
9,  217,  693,  694 


Oils  in  the  United  States 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 


OF  A]J\.BAiIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
itebruary  1.  1929 


,  please  allow  me  to  revert  to  the 

letard  and  depress  the  produc- 

n  the  United  States.     On  three 


previous  occasions  I  have  shewn  how  the  farmers  producing 
cottonseed  have  been  denied  i  fair  price  for  their  product  by 
reason  of  imports  of  very  che  ip  oils,  fats,  and  oil  seeds.  The 
loss  so  caused  has  contrIbut<  d  greatly  to  the  economic  de- 
pression still  afflicting  the  13  licuthern  cotton-growing  States. 


Now,  I  wish  to  present  the 


facts  which  prove  that  another 


great  farm  product— the  soybean— has  been  similarly  af- 
fected by  the  same  causes.    ^  illions  of  farmers,  north,  south. 


east,  and  west,  who  could 


sngage  in  soybean  production 
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have  been  unwilling  to  do  so  because  profit  has  been  impossi- 
ble in  this  unfairly  competitive  market.  The  very  same  In- 
fluences which  ha\'e  kept  the  prices  of  cottonseed  too  low 
have  operated  to  keep  the  prices  of  soybeans  at  similar 
levels.  This  has  prevented  what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  and  substantial  future  for  the  soybean  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  soybean  is  a  comparative  newcomer  in  American 
agriculture.  It  is  a  crop  which  holds  out  great  promise  both 
agricultunilly  and  industrially.  Its  range  of  cultivation  is 
such  that  agronomists  say  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  large  areas  of  cotton  States,  as  a  crop  to  replace  cotton, 
and  also  in  most  of  the  cooler  regions  of  the  North,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Brought  to  us  from  China,  it 
has  been  hailed  here,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  that  older 
country,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  products 
known  to  man. 

But  the  experts'  report  on  soybeans  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  it  has  had  a  diflBcult  experience  in  our  agri- 
culture. Only  since  1930  has  its  production  passed  the  10.- 
000.000-bushel  mark,  and  only  in  the  past  4  years  has  this 
advanced  to  the  20.000.000-bushel  mark,  although  commer- 
cial cropping  dates  back  to  World  War  days.  Of  this  produc- 
tion approximately  nine  to  fourteen  million  bushels  are  used 
on  farms  for  seed  or  feed,  so  as  an  oil  producer — as  a  sup- 
plement to  bring  up  our  national  production  for  oil  and  fat 
sufficiency — soybeans  have  very  evidently  been  suffering  from 
some  substantial  handicap  or  difficulty. 

That  difaculty  lies  entirely  in  the  unfair  competition 
against  soybean  oil  by  foreign  oils  and  fats.  When  this 
competition  is  removed — as  I  believe  it  should  be — there  is 
every  reason  for  belief  that  this  crop  will  come  forward  and 
increase  in  volume  of  production  until  it  can  give  farmers 
a  profitable  crop  for  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  unproflt- 
ably  used. 

The  oil  from  soybeans  is  the  most  nearly  universal  oil  of 
any  vegetable  production.  For  that  reason  it  is  subject  to 
the  greatest  volume  and  variety  of  competition. 

The  publications  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  of  194,- 
000,000  pounds  of  domestic  soybean  oil  produced  in  1937,  there 
was  used  in  various  products  the  total  of  178,500,000  pounds, 
divided  between  compounds,  vegetable  shortening,  oleomar- 
garine, salad  dressings,  soap,  and  paint.  Not  less  than  10.- 
000.000  pounds  was  used  in  any  one  use,  and  as  much  as 
90,000.000  pounds  was  used  in  lard  compounds  and  shorten- 
ings, and  31,000,000  pounds  in  oleomargarine.  In  other  words, 
although  soya  oil  can  be  used  as  a  drying  oil  for  paints  and 
varnishes,  it  is  capable  of  use  in  the  very  best  of  edible  iwod- 
ucts,  and  at  the  same  time  millions  of  pounds  are  used  in 
soap  manufacture  and  miscellaneous  other  industrial  uses. 
For  this  reason  every  kind  of  imported  oil  competes  with  soy- 
bean oil.  It  is  subjected  to  the  heaviest  competition  of  any 
domestic  oil. 

This  competition  starts  in  with  palm  oil,  now  selling  at 
our  coast  down  to  2.75  cents  a  pound,  and  runs  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  cheap  coconut  oil,  cheap  palm  kernel  oil, 
babassu  oil  from  Brazil  found  on  the  free  list.  Japanese  fish 
oil,  and  many  other  minor  oils  all  of  which  are  being  al- 
fered  in  our  markets  at  prices  so  low  as  to  cause  domestic 
fisheries  and  all  other  competitors  grave  losses.  All  these 
products  beat  down  the  iHlces  of  domestic  oil,  particularly  of 
soybean  oil. 

The  oppressive  character  of  this  competition  Is  clearly 
shown  by  its  effect  on  soybean  production,  and  on  the  manu- 
facture of  soybean  oil  and  the  prices  of  this  oil  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  6  or  8  years.  Real  growth  in  bean  and  oil 
production  was  first  in  evidence  in  1931,  caused  by  the  good 
prices  in  1929  and  1930.  Cheap  prices  of  imports  in  1932  and 
1933  forced  domestic  prices  down  imtil  1934.  Production 
of  soybean  oil  declined  until  the  end  of  1933. 

In  1934  temporary  help  was  secured  by  the  imposition  of 
the  import  excise  taxes  on  numerous  oils.  Production  and 
prices  of  soya  oil  advanced  through  1935-36  season.  New 
and  much  more  severe  foreign  competition  then  began,  and 
the  production  and  prices  of  soyas  dropped  severely  for  the 
1936-37  season. 


The  1937-38  season  was  neither  large  nor  satisfactory,  al- 
though final  figures  are  not  available.  Losses  have  been 
large,  though  not  as  great  as  in  the  cottonseed  industry. 
However,  without  the  help  of  proper  control  of  all  competing 
imports,  the  situation  today  and  for  the  future  In  the  soy- 
bean Industry  is  far  from  bright. 

Farmers  of  North  and  South,  plagued  by  surplus  crops, 
are  looking  for  a  substitute  to  occupy  their  fields  and  make 
them  some  small  profit.  Here  is  the  greatest  possible  substi- 
tute, soybeans,  whose  oil  can  be  used  by  American  industry 
to  the  amount  of  a  iHllion  pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  farmers 
and  the  processors  are  unable  to  move  successfully  In  this 
direction  because  of  2.75  ptUm-oU  Imports,  and  babassu  oil 
at  54  cents  a  poimd  and  other  cheap  imports.  Soybean 
oil  today  is  selling  betow  S  cents  a  pound  and  this  is  one 
reason  for  the  low  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  All  this  is  due  to 
tlie  cheap  imports,  neither  needed  nor  used,  which  continue 
to  reach  this  market  in  quantities  averaging  thousands  at 
t<u)s  a  day. 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  followlnir 
address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  Edward  Lee 
delivered  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  past  president  general  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confedmu:y,  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Troy,  Ala.,  on  January  19.  1939: 

In  a  retrospective  study  of  mankind  we  will  And  that  there  hjiT» 
been  many  men  who  thought  themselves  great;  not  an  Inconsider- 
able number  whom  others  thought  great;  but  few,  faideed,  who  wert 
really  and  truly  great. 

It  16  a  false  standard  of  greatness  to  measure  It  solely  by  guece»- 
ful  achievement.  What  we  deem  great  achievements  are  not  Infre- 
quently the  mere  result  of  fortuitous  clrcumstancoB  unattended  by 
any  of  the  higher  and  nobler  elements  of  personal  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice.  True  greatness  never  depends  upon  circumstances  or 
environment;  never  waits  upon  opportunity;  never  becomes  a 
suppliant  at  the  feet  of  Fortune. 

Greatness  is  the  very  essence  of  Immortality,  and  will  reflect 
itself  through  shadow  as  well  as  through  sunshine,  through  adver- 
sity and  prosperity,  through  failure  as  well  as  success  In  trtrth, 
1  great  character  Is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  10.000  gre«t 
achievements.  Its  reach  is  from  horlson  to  horizon:  its  power  and 
Influence  sweep  away  the  sordid  alms  of  life.  lift  tie  above  a  selfish 
world,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  the  music  and  harmony  of  the 
spheres.  We  are  assembled  today  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  char- 
acter— ^Robert  Edward  Lee. 

On  January  19.  1807.  132  years  ago.  a  great  sotd  beamed  like  a 
morning  star  upon  a  troubled  and  trouMous  world.  During  this 
century  of  lofty  endeavor,  marvelous  profress.  and  prodigal  achieve- 
ment, no  greater  single  moral  force  has  arisen  to  inrpire  the  lives  of 
men  than  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  Bdward  Lee. 

Today  the  hearts  of  thousands  throughout  the  American  Re- 
public are  lifted  In  a  sacrament  of  remembrance  as  they  bring  their 
tributes  of  gratitude  to  the  n:»emory  of  Robert  B  I/ec — eoldier, 
statesman,  scholar,  saint — symbol  of  all  that  gave  sweetneas  arid 
strength  to  the  civilization  of  the  Old  South  A  deathless  spirit, 
hovering  over  this  Republic — at  once  s  benedkrtion  and  a  battle  cry. 
calling  the  desoezxiants  of  the  great  past  to  the  building  of  a  greater 
future. 

It  U  not  alone  a  regional  reverence  that  bows  before  the  shrine 
of  General  Lcje's  spirit  today.  Neither  his  beloved  Virginia  nor  'he 
South  to  which  be  gave  the  full  measure  of  a  magnificent  oonstcra- 
tion  can  monopolize  his  memory.     He  belongs  to  the  Nation 

General  Lee  was  the  offspring  of  patriots.  The  bkmd  of  hts  heert 
and  the  spirit  of  bis  Ufe  was  that  of  a  patriot.  His  ancestors,  botli 
paternal  and  matern&l,  were  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
gedus  of  our  Institutions  and  were  largely  Instrumental  in  freeing 
this  people  from  British  despotism  and  forming  this  Government 
Into  "a  perfect  Union  of  the  States."  He  was  the  son  of  "LIgtat 
Bcrse  Harry"  Lee  and  a  nephew,  on  his  mother's  El<le,  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  who  Introdoced  into  tte  OoDttzMntal  Oongrsss  that  reso- 
lution which  started  liberty's  torch  to  burning  and  led  finally  to 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  married  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Martha  Washington.  Thus  by  birth  he  was  a  child  of 
the  Republic  and  the  heir  of  civil  liberty.  His  love  for  the  Uiilon 
was  cemented  by  marriage  and  ail  the  influences  and  environments 
of  his  life,  but  strensTthened  the  chords  which  drew  his  heart  and 
xnlnd  away  from  thoughts  and  acts  of  oppression  and  bound  him 
more  closely  to  the  Ideal  dream  of  this  Ideal  Republic,  the  absolute 
Independence  of  the  Government,  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States, 
•nd  the  personal  liberty  of  the  people. 

He  was  bom  at  a  period  when  the  Republic  In  Its  Infancy  was 
•tru^ling  to  maintain  its  life  and  integrity  and  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery over  all  forms  of  gcveriunental  usurpation  and  political  vassal- 
age. His  early  life  was  spent  near  the  eastern  shores  of  Virginia 
amid  scenes  of  political  turmoil  and  warlike  activity.  The  martial 
spirit  of  those  days  quickened  his  interest  and  determined  the 
course  of  his  future  life.  As  a  result  we  And  him  at  the  age  of  18 
a  student  at  the  Military  Academy  at  V/est  Point  equipping  himself 
for  the  stupendous  life  work  which  awaited  him.  He  graduated 
second  In  a  class  of  47  after  pursuing  his  4  years'  course  without  a 
demerit  or  a  single  lapse  in  duty. 

Pull  panoplied  as  a  soldier  and  man,  he  now  entered  upon  a 
career  that  was  to  crown  his  life  with  glory  and  bring  Immortality 
to  hJs  name.  After  a  few  years*  faithful  labor  in  the  enelneerlng 
department  of  the  Army  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  confronted  with 
the  actual  realities  of  warfare  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  his  name  was  for  the  first  time  conspicuously  written 
in  history  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  His  bravery  and  masterly 
corceptlon  and  execution  of  military  science  was  so  pronounced 
during  the  campaigns  of  this  war,  that  his  commander.  General 
Scott,  declared  him  to  be  "the  greatest  military  genius  in  Amer- 
ica." He  was  wounded  upon  the  field  of  Chapultepec  but  the  flow 
of  his  blocd  seemed  only  to  strengthen  his  dauntless  spirit  and 
unyielding  purpose  and  he  stood  by  his  commander  and  valiantly 
did  his  duty  until  he  fell  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War.  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  National  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  for  3  years,  1852-55, 
one  of  the  coveted  posts  of  the  Army.  It  was  a  notable  apjxjlnt- 
ment,  at  a  younger  age  than  most  men  receive  It,  opening  to  him 
the  broad  road  to  advancement.  His  dlfBdence  and  modesty  In 
accepting  this  position  Is  extremely  characteristic.  "I  learn  with 
much  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  assigned  me  to  that 
duty,  because  I  fear  I  cannot  realize  his  expectations  in  the 
management  of  an  institution  requiring  more  skill  and  more  ex- 
perience than  I  command."  Under  his  direction  the  discipline  of 
the  Academy  was  made  more  efficient,  a  spacioios  riding  hall  con- 
Btructed  He  had  a  kind  of  passion  for  building,  improving,  and 
BUengthenlng.  Colonel  Chesney,  after  a  week  spent  at  West  Point, 
stated  that  the  efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  and  discipline 
were  never  more  remarkable  than  during  the  3  years  of  Lee's 
administration  as  superintendent.  This  period  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered for  a  iKtrtrait  of  Lee  by  R.  S.  Well,  professor  of  drawing 
and  pamtlng. 

Next,  we  see  him  In  his  saddle  in  the  far  West,  where  for  4 
years  he  carried  on  an  active  and  dangeroxis  warfare  with  the 
hostile  Indians. 

Unwittingly,  and  acting  In  line  of  duty.  Colonel  Lee  struck  the 
blow  which  probably  hastened  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  of  war 
in  1861  when  in  1859  he  was  detailed  to  command  the  body  of 
militia  which  routed  John  Brown  from  his  stronghold  at  Harpers 
Perry. 

This  briefly  portrays  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  life 
and  career  of  General  Lee  prior  to  the  act  of  secession.  I  have 
outlined  them  for  two  purposes: 

First,  to  show  that  birth,  education,  marriage,  personal  interest 
and  Inclination,  official  and  mlUtary  affiliation,  and  promise  all 
bound  him  closely  to  the  Union  and  lured  him  away  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  controversy;  and  then  to  show  in  all  of  its  full- 
ness the  marveloos  character  and  transcendent  qualities  of  the 
man.  when  he  relinquished  fortune,  spurned  fame,  sacrificed  all. 
ana  Immolated  himself  for  a  principle.  The  position  of  com- 
manding general  of  the  Union  Army  was  proffered  to  him.  and  every 
Inducement  and  alliirement  that  could  be  extended  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  man  was  offered  him  by  the  North,  but  he  cast  his 
destinies  with  the  South.  The  Souths  cause  needs  no  stronger 
Jtistification  than  the  mere  fact  that  Robert  E.  Lee  led  her  forces 
and  went  down  in  physical  defeat  only  to  rise  as  the  hero  of  an 
Immortal  moral  victory  and  become  the  tmcrowned  king  of  free 
men.  This  decision  of  Lee,  made  under  the  circumstances  It  was, 
is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  sublimest  acts  ever  recorded  of  man. 

The  life  and  character  of  Robert  E.  Lee  stand  out  against  the 
world  like  some  great  mountain  promontory.  No  shifting  thought 
or  varying  sentiment  can  obscure  Its  grandeur:  no  cloud  of  adverse 
criticism  can  dim  its  luster.  No  honorable  man  has  ever  criticized 
the  conduct  of  General  Lee  or  Impugned  his  motives;  no  Intelligent 
man  will  ever  deny  to  him  a  place  high  up  among  the  foremost  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  His  rank  as  a  soldier  is  fixed  and  secure,  and 
he  cannot  be  dislodged  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  martial  fame 
by  any  warrior  of  any  time. 

Lord  Wolsely,  the  great  English  general,  pronounced  him  "the 
greatest  of  American  generals."  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  him 
to  be  "the  greatest  captain  the  English-speaking  people  had  pro- 
duced." General  Scott  declared  him  to  be  "the  greatest  mUltary 
genius  In  America."  and  the  statements  of  Generals  Pillow  and 
Shields  gave  confirmation  to  these  expressions.  We  believe  it 
cwild  be  said,  without  violating  truth,  the  greatest  of  all  generals. 
"Be  was  a  Caesar  without  his  ambition;  a  Frederick  without  his 
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tyranny;  a  Napoleon  without 
out  his  reward."     He  was  ai 
and  as  royal  In  authority  as 
that   combination   of   qualities 
ship — the  detachment  of  the 
tlon  of  the  crusader. 

Unlike  so  many  who  have 
act  of  his  that  marked  him 
reflected  In  every  Impulse  of 
all  covering  and  crystallizing 
one  lustrous  whole.  In  the 
orbit  all  his  own,  the  coxirse 
His  life  was  an  epic;  his 

Any  contemplation  of  his  li 
dual,  because  the  elements 
blended  with  the  qualities 
the  soldier  from  the  man, 
sumlng    command    of   soldlefs 
the   tactics   of   war,    he   .soon 
concerted  piirpose  and  broug|it 
confusion.    He  Infused  into 
domitable  spirit  and  patriotic 
and  purposes.     He  inspired 
the  object  of  a  soldierly 
before.     What  was  there  In 
to  him  the  hearts  of  all 
acter  formed,  character  lived 
figured  In  beauty,  and 
hved  whose  life  and  conduct 
I>eople.    His  name.  Inscribed 
shining  above  the  Immortals, 
against  might;  stands  as  the 
of  the  oppressed  against  the 

His    masterful    comprehen: 
men  made  him  the  peerless 
sessed    almost   to   the    degree 
making  the   right  decision 
manifested  at  Appomattox, 
and  confided  the   cause   so 
his  people   to   a   higher  pow^ 
sword.     Knowing   that   he 
that  longer  resistance  would 
he  loved,  he  chose  at  that 
yield  to  the  overwhelming 
filet,  and  stop   the  dreadful 
tox    was    a    more    Inspiring 
placed   upon  painter's  canvaa; 
than  was  ever  penned  in 
had  at  last  shattered  his 
his    life    had    been    swept    aw^y 
have    Slink    overcome    with 
emerged  from   It   aU  with 
a  halo  of  glory  about  his 
out   rancor,   he    turned    his 
the  rehabilitation  of  the 
his  people,   and  the   educatlo^ 
all  history  there  Is  not  a 
and  his  followers  reorganizing 
of  E>cfeat.  and  with  faces  tu 
forward  to  grander  victories 
He   felt   that   he   had   led 
possible,  he  must  lead  them 

He  was  always  In  the  pro\i 
future  dashing   against  his 
none  was  more  careful  to 
to  keep  alive   the  memory  ol 
eager  to  do  everything  possi 
With  the  old   order   shattered 
fashioned,    none    pleaded    mofe 
be  allayed,  that  prejudice  be 
the    Nation    might    focus    its 
future.     An  Englishman  of 
a  splendid   estate   in  Englan 
station  In  life,  but  he  declined 
deeply  grateful,  but  I  cannot 
of  adversity,  I  must  abide  hei 

He  was  great  even  in  little 
duties  of  life,  and  gave  a 
were  the  distinctive  features 
His  love  of  God  and  his  love 
and  a  Christian  heart,  and 
inspired  of  Christ  and  reflected 
than  all  things  else  distlng 
it  the  strength  of  his  military 
strong  mentality?     I  do  not 
as  they  were,  the  quality  w 
marked  him  for  preeminence 
as   expressed   in   his  genuine 
paramount  sense  of  right 
Injustice   and   oppression, 
in  his  presence  vice  recoiled, 
bloomed  radiant  and  fair, 
nanlmity  of   his   character 
and  public  service  and  made 
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his  selfishness;  a  Washington  wlth- 
obedlent  to  authority  as  a  servant 
king.    He  possessed  In  a  rare  degree 
which   alone   makes   great  leader- 
Judge  and  the  attachment  or  devo- 

jeen  accorded  fame.  It  was  no  single 

for  preeminence,  but  his  worth  was 

his  heart  and  every  act  of  his  life, 

with  confluent  splendor  to  shine  In 

firmament  of  life,  he  moved   In   an 

of  which  hats  never  been  paralleled. 

an  Inspiration;  his  name  immortal. 

and  character  must,  of  necessity,  be 

the  soldier  are  so  Interwoven  and 

the  man  that  we  cannot  separate 

the  man  from  the  soldier.     As- 

undlsclpllned    and    untutored    in 

converted   disorganized   efforts   Into 

stability  of  system  out  of  chaotic 

hearts  of  his  soldiers  the  same  In- 

enthusiasm  that  dominated  his  life 

c  Jnfldence,  Impelled  respect,  and  was 

;  on,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 

he  heart  of  this  man  that  so  drew 

men?     It  was  character.     Char- 

:haracter  Impressed,  character  trans- 

ndent  In  power.     No  man  has  ever 

so  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  his 

upon  the  tablet  of  fame  and  brightly 

stands  as  the  incarnation  of  right 

datintless  and  undaunted  champion 
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of    the   motives   which   actuated 
leader  he   was.     Then,   too,  he  pos- 
of    intuition   that   rare    quality    of 
the  right   thne.     This  quality  was 
Lee  forever  sheathed  his  sword, 
to  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
and   holier   arbitrament   than   the 
resist   longer,   yet  knowing   too 
but  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those 
\nhappy  but  propitious  moment,  to 
a/slcal  force,  end  the  harrowing  con- 
carnage  of  battle.     Lee  at  Appomat- 
plcture   thsm    master   hand   has   ever 
his  conduct   a  more   heroic  poem 
The  great  storm  of  martial  fury 
The   hopes   and   aspirations  of 
A    less    courageous   spirit    would 
ir.     Yet,    steadfast   and    true,    he 
light   of   heaven   in   his  eyes,   and 
,  and  without  bitterness  and  wlth- 
houghts    and   bent   his    energies    to 
,  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
of  the  youth  of  his  country.    In 
B  sublime  picture  than  that  of  Lee 
their  shattered  ranks  in  the  Valley 
ned  toward  another  goal,  marching 
-  peace  than  arms  could  ever  hold, 
people   to   defeat   In   war,   and   if 
victory  In  peace. 

of  the  boat  with  the  spray  of  the 
When  the  conflict  was  ended, 
doing  anything  that  wotild  tend 
that  tragic  dissension;    none  more 
to  clear  away  the  debris  of  war. 
and   the   new  order   waiting  to  be 
earnestly    than    he    that    passion 
dis-sipated,  and  reason  restored  that 
energies    on    the    problems    of    the 
birth  offered  him  a  home  with 
a   home   fitting   to   his   birth   and 
I  the  generous  offer  saying.  "I  am 
desert  my  native  State  In  her  hour 
misfortxuies  and  share  her  fate." 
things.     He   ennobled   the   trivial 
I  to  commonplace  realities.     What 
Df  his  greatness?     There  were  two: 
of  man.     He  was  a  religious  mind 
greatness  can  equal  that  which  Is 
from  the  cross.     But  what  more 
the  nature  of  the  man?     Was 
genius?    Was  it  the  equipoise  of  his 
'ieve  it  was  either  of  these.     Great 
shone  supreme  In  the  man  and 
was  the  strength  of  his  great  soul, 
humility,  his  fidelity   to  duty,  his 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  forms  of 
t    himself    In    thought    and    act, 
?vll  withered,  and  virtue  and  truth 
purity  of  his  life  and  the  mag- 
effulgence   to  his  martial  deeds 
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Today  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  man  beyond 
compare,  is  but  a  memory,  but  his  knightly  figure  sits  enthroned, 
and  holds  its  everlHSting  sway  within  the  hearts  of  all  who  love 
the  great,  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  bublime. 

May  the  contemplation  of  his  character  be  ever  an  inspiration 
to  us.  May  we  emulate  his  virtues,  try  to  grow  into  the  likeness 
of  his  character,  take  him  as  our  Ideal,  remembering  that  ideals 
to  men  are  like  stars  to  the  sailor.  We  may  never  reach  them,  but 
If  setting  our  eyes  steadlastly  upon  them  and  following  where 
they  lead,  we  will  be  carried  into  the  haven  of  our  loftiest  con- 
ceptions. We  could  commend  to  you  and  to  all  others,  this,  the 
greatest  lesson  of  his  life,  that  greatness  Is  only  goodness,  and  to 
be  truly  great,  one  must  needs  be  truly  good. 

It  is  a  beautiftil  part  of  nature  that  the  sunshine  of  today  is 
not  limited  in  its  beneficent  effects  to  the  day  Itself.  For  all 
time  to  come,  the  world  will  be  better  because  the  sun  shone  today. 
8o  a  good  hfe  Is  ne\'er  lost,  but  In  Its  results,  is  eternal.  Being 
dead,  Lee  yet  speaks.  Judging  from  his  life  and  example,  what 
would  be  his  message  to  us  today?  Listen  and  heed.  Let  your 
Ideals  be  fixed  upon  the  glory  and  righteousness  of  your  country; 
let  Its  Institutions  be  reverenced  and  cherished;  be  unwavering  In 
your  allegiance  to  its  flag  and  eager  to  protect  it  from  enemies 
from  within  and  enemies  from  without.  This  do,  not  only  in 
remembrance  of  your  fathers  whose  courage  was  manifest  alike 
in  peace  and  in  war,  but  as  a  pledge  of  your  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  to  our  great  Republic. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  PARKS  OP  THE  CITY 

OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  commissioner  of 
parks  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Robert  Moses,  setting  forth 
his  views  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  24, 
introduced  by  Senator  Nye.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Citt  of  New  York,  Department  of  Parks, 

New  York  City.  January  31.  1939. 
Eon.  Matthew  J.  MEOKrrT, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sih:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  S.  J.  Res.  24,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Nye,  and  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

This  resolution  recites: 

"Whereas  all  such  submerged  lands  below  said  low-water  mark 
and  within  such  3-mlle  limit  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  are  asserted  to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States." 

I  am  informed  by  distinguished  counsel  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  such  assertion  of  title  or  property  right  In  the  United  States, 
especially  with  respect  to  Einy  lands  under  water  along  the  coast 
cf  New  York  State,  and  that  the  coiirts  would  not  uphold  such  an 
assertion. 

The  trouble  is  that  if  such  an  assertion  is  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  It  throws  a  cloud  on  the  titles  of  the  State,  Its  mtinld- 
palitles,  and  Its  citizens.  Any  businessman  will  agree  that  no  pri- 
vate citizen  would  sp>cnd  money  to  improve  shore  property  for  busi- 
ness or  other  purposes,  and  no  lending  institution  would  advance 
money  for  such  improvements  if  the  Federal  Government  claimed 
ownership  of  such  lands.  The  mere  threat  of  pending  litigation 
would  be  enough  to  paralyze  prospective  Improvements  on  lands 
adjoining  or  near  the  tidal  waters  of  the  State.  It  might  take  years 
before  a  final  decision  Is  arrived  at  which  would  clean  up  this  ques- 
tion and,  in  the  meantime,  irreparable  damage  would  be  done. 

The  city  of  New  York,  under  grants  from  the  State,  has  tremen- 
dous Investments  in  dock  properties  and  In  parks  and  playgrounds, 
which  depend  for  their  usefulness  on  the  ownership  by  the  city 
of  the  lands  under  water.  Under  my  Jurisdiction,  much-needed 
Improvements  are  being  made  every  day  on  such  lands.  Our  pro- 
gram for  use  of  these  properties  for  recreational  purposes  Is  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  this  extraordinary  assertion  by  the  Government  that 
It,  instead  of  the  city,  is  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  lands  tmder 
water. 

The  State  also  has  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  adjoining  tidal 
waters  for  the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission,  of  which  I  am 
the  president,  and  has  transferred  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  lands  under 
water  adjoining  such  upland  to  the  said  commission  to  be  im- 
proved for  recreational  purposes.  While  the  more  enlightened 
pec^le  must  know  that  this  claim  of  the  Government  can  never 


be  upheld,  the  mischief  that  is  caused  by  such  a  claim  by  encour- 
aifing  the  opponents  of  this  progressive  program  is  incalculable. 

I  understand  that  last  year  there  was  a  like  rescduUon  intro- 
duced which,  because  of  opposition,  w.as  finally  whittled  down  to 
apply  only  to  oil  depoalts  in  lands  under  wat«r  in  CalifornU.  This 
really  does  not  help  us  because  if  the  Government  can  claim  oil 
deposits,  it  can  claim  any  other  deposits,  and  Its  claim  must  stand 
or  fall  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  Itself,  and  if  this  is  good  in 
one  SUte,  It  is  good  In  all  States. 

I  trust  that  you  will  do  all  In  your  power  to  prevent  this  vicious 
claim  from  being  Indorsed  by  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoBSXT  Mosas,  Commistioner. 


William  McKinley 
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Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
granted  me  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  address  I  delivered  at  the  McKinley  E)ay  tianquet 
held  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  Janu- 
ary 30.  as  follows: 

In  the  150  years  of  Its  history  the  people  of  our  Nation  have 
experienced  tliree  major  crises.  Out  of  the  travail  of  the  first  there 
came  forth  a  Lincoln.    The  second  produced  a  McKinley. 

Within  a  fortnight  a  grateful  people  will  mark  the  date  of 
Lincoln's  birth,  and  the  thourhtful  wiU  ponder  well  his  precepts 
and  example.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  we  tozxlght  mark  the 
birthday  of  McKinley  and  endeavor  to  glean  from  his  life  that 
which  may  enlighten  and  guide  us  through  the  present  crisis. 

William  McKinley,  the  boy  who  was  born  96  years  ago  yesterday 
in  the  little  town  of  NUes,  in  eastern  Ohio,  and  who  was  to  becom* 
the  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  of  wholesome, 
sturdy,  middle-class  working  folks.  There  was  Scotch.  Irish,  and 
English  blood  In  his  veins  and  the  brawn  of  generations  of  hard 
work  In  his  muscles.  His  people  had  been  engaged  in  the  bu-slncss 
of  getting  Iron  ore  out  of  the  ground  and  extracting  from  It  that 
metal  which  serves  the  sturdiest  purposes  of  all  the  materials  that 
come  from  the  earth. 

The  house  In  which  he  was  bom  was  part  residence  and  part 
store,  for  his  pocplc  were  neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  were  of  that 
predominant  middle  class  that  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  He  was  the  seventh  of  nine  children  in  the  family.  In  the 
village  of  Nlles  he  got  plenty  of  that  contact  with  his  fellow  beings 
that  brings  understanding  of  human  beings  and  their  problems  and 
fitted  him  to  be  a  great  President  for  a  great  and  prosperous  people. 

William  McKinley  went  to  the  public  schools  cf  the  village  of 
Niles  and  to  a  Methodist-Presbyterian  seminary  In  the  village  of 
Poland,  to  which  the  family  later  moved.  During  his  eighteenth 
year  he  taught  a  country  school  for  $25  a  month.  Itself  a  claf^sroom 
in  democracy,  and  walked  5  miles  morning  and  night  that  he  might 
do  so,  worlting  in  his  spare  time  at  the  village  store.  School 
teaching  is  admittedly  an  effective  training  In  leadership.  Much 
walking  in  the  open  Is  good  for  the  health.  Young  McKinley  had 
grown  lusty  and  handsome.  And  the  gerxlaUty  and  grace  of  the 
man  had  already  asserted  Itself. 

Then  came  the  CivU  War.  The  yoimg  school  teacher  Immediately 
volunteered,  entered  the  Army  as  a  private.  Fovu-  years  he  spent 
m  the  Army,  participating  in  many  active  campaigns  and  desperate 
battles,  and  emerging  at  22  as  a  major.  What  a  build-up  he  was 
getting  for  the  big  things  ahead!  His  commanding  officer,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  who  preceded  McKinley  to  the  Presidency,  said  of 
him:  "The  night  was  never  too  dark;  the  weather  was  never  too 
cold:  there  was  no  sleet,  or  storm,  or  hall,  or  sncnr,  or  rain  that 
was  In  the  way  of  his  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  every 
duty." 

The  young  soldier  studied  law,  practiced  law,  battled  his  way.  step 
by  step,  through  the  mazes  of  pohtlcs  that  led  to  Congress.  tlM 
Gkjvemorshlp  of  Ohio,  the  Presidency. 

As  a  Congressman  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  consctentioualy 
attend  to  all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  He  never 
neglected  committee  meetings  or  House  sessions.  He  was  known  as 
a  working  Member  among  his  coUeafrues  in  Washington,  and  amonf 
his  people  at  home  as  a  Repn-esentatlve  who  looked  with  scrupulous 
care  after  the  varied  wants  of  his  constituents. 

As  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  he  gave  an  administration 
unsurpassed  for  efficiency  and  integrity  in  office,  thereby  proving 
in  advance  his  fitness  to  become  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation. 
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As  President  he  led  the  people  out  of  the  abyss  of  depression  into 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  an  unexampled  prosperity  and  established 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  world  power,  foremost  among 
the  nations  of  earth. 

It  was  In  McKlnley's  first  term  that  a  very  illustrative  Incident 
took  place  that  stands  out  as  marking  an  era  in  the  development 
of  the  Nation.  The  Congress  gave  a  demonstration  in  money  spend- 
ing that  shocked  the  Nation.  Congresses,  please  remember,  are 
elected  for  2  years.  This  Congress,  in  a  2-year  period,  made  un- 
precedented appropriations.  During  the  2  years  of  its  life  it  did 
a  thing  that  has  never  been  done  before.  It  appropriated  a  billion 
dollars.  It  was  proclaimed  abroad  as  the  billioiv-dollar  Congress. 
It  was  the  first  billion-dollar  Congress  the  Nation*had  ever  known. 
The  Nation  was  shocked  at  the  profligacy  of  it.  It  clamored  long 
and  loud  in  denunciation.  James  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  answered  the  clamor  with  an 
epithet,  a  single  sentence,  that  went  far  toward  quieting  the  criti- 
cism. Reed's  answer  was,  "This  is  a  billion-dollar  country."  It 
was  a  billion-dollar  country,  not  In  deficits  but  in  yearly  acquisition 
cf  wealth. 

That  was  40  years  ago.  The  population  of  the  Na|non  was  a  little 
more  than  half  what  it  is.  now.  It  wa.s  prosperous  and  happy  and 
well  governed.  It  was  spending  $500,000,000  a  year,  $7  per  person, 
which  it  regarded  as  far  too  much. 

Now  four  decades  have  passed.  A  new  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  A  new  type  of  leader  is  in  the  White  House.  We  are  spending 
•10.000.000,000  a  year.  20  times  as  much  as  we  did  In  McKlnley's 
time.  We  are  spending  each  year  $77  for  each  man.  woman,  and 
child.  That  Is  just  11  times  as  much  per  capita  as  we  were  spend- 
ing in  McKlnley's  time. 

Perliaps  tbe  fact  that,  at  the  earlier  date,  we  had  as  President  of 
the  United  States  a  man  of  the  people  who  had  fought  his  way 
up  through  the  tedious  buf  iness  of  earning  his  way  and  at  the  lat- 
ter date  the  same  post  Is  occupied  by  a  pampered  son  of  wealth 
with  an  Irresponsible  mania  for  pouring  money  into  every  rat 
hole  that  presents  itself  has  something  to  do  with  the  difference 
In  the  rate  of  spending. 

The  first  inaugural  address  of  President  McKinley,  read  today, 
sounds  as  though  it  had  been  written  to  meet  the  situation  that 
now  exists.    He  says: 

'The  responsibilities  of  the  high  trust  to  which  I  have  been 
called  are  augmented  by  the  prevailing  business  conditions,  en- 
tailing idleness  upon  willing  labor  and  loss  to  useful  enterprise. 
The  country  is  suffering  from  industrial  disturbances  from  which 
speedy  relief  must  be  had  •  •  •.  Economy  is  demanded  In 
every  branch  of  the  Government  at  all  times,  but  especially  In 
periods  like  the  present  depression  In  business  and  distress  among 
the  people." 

The  idea  of  spending  the  Nation  out  of  a  slump  had  then  not 
been  bom. 

"The  severest  economy  must  be  observed  In  public  expenditures 
and  extravagance  stopped  wherever  it  is  found  and  prevented 
wherever  in  the  future  it  may  be  developed.  •  •  •  The  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  permitted  to  run  behind  or  Increase  its 
debts  in  times  like  the  present.  •  •  •  A  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury created  by  loans  is  not  a  permanent  or  safe  reliance."  This  Is 
still  President  McKinley  speaking  in  1897.  "The  best  way  for  a 
government  to  maintain  Its  credit  is  to  pay  as  it  goes." 

These,  however,  were  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  They  were  the 
days  when  It  was  considered  moral  to  be  a  prosperous  business- 
man. They  were  the  dajra  when  the  farmer  was  a  free  man  and 
got  along  quite  well,  thank  you.  without  siirrendering  his  free- 
dom of  action  to  the  dictates  of  braln-trusters  who  sought  to  make 
him  dance  like  a  mere  marionette  on  the  end  of  a  string  manipu- 
lated from  Washington. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  problems  that  were  worrying 
President  McKinley  when  he  sent  his  message  to  Congress  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1897.  We  had  outstanding  at  that  time  an  In- 
terest-bearing debt  of  $847,000,000,  compared  with  the  $40,000,- 
000.000  of  today,  and  he  was  worried  about  it.  Hawaii  was  want- 
ing to  Join  the  Union.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory were  clamoring  for  self-government.  There  was  yellow 
fever  in  several  southern  cities  and  we  should  make  an  effort  to 
prevent  its  further  invasion  of  the  United  States  and  to  find  out 
what  caused  It.  A  "noble  treasure  house  of  knowledge,"  a  con- 
gressional library,  had  been  proposed.  Trouble  with  Spain  over 
Cuba  was  in  the  offing. 

In  1898  a  war  was  fought.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  came  under  the  American  wing,  30  forest  reservations 
were  created.  The  continuance  of  the  gold  standard — another 
"horse  and  buggy"  idea — kept  worrying  the  President.  At  all  costs 
It  must  be  maintained,  he  said. 

The  last  year  of  President  McKlnley's  life  was  one  of  great 
and  abounding  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  one  of  fulfillment, 
of  satisfaction.  It  abounded  In  the  sort  of  things  he  liked,  for 
his  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Presidency  was  one.  of  administra- 
tion, one  of  keeping  the  ship  of  state  on  an  even  covu-se,  of 
allowing  a  great  Nation  to  ripen  as  might  a  field  of  wheat  and 
come  into  the  abundance  of  Its  harvest.  For  him  there  was  none 
of  that  seething  for  intellectual  adventure,  for  novelty,  for  change, 
for  experimentation.  His  ears  were  not  open  to  that  world  of 
dilettanti  who  have  fkanaccas  to  present.  That  a  nation  of  people 
should  become  guinea  pigs  upon  which  vague  and  half-baked 
Ideas  might  be  tried  out  on  the  mere  chance  that  some  of  them 
might  work  was  for  him  an  idea  too  fantastic  for  serious  con- 
sideration. That  the  proven  policies  of  a  century  and  a  quarter 
that  had  made  the  NaUon  great  should  be  abandODed.  not  at  th« 
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demand   of   the   majority   of 
individual,  to  him  would 

McKinley   would    have 
stead  of  facing  with 
He  would  have  done  the  sort 
stun  alongside  the  value  of 
to  see  how  big  it  is.     He  wi 
for  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
statistical    abstract   today 
we  should  start  at  the  Rio 
sacrifice  that  toward  paymen . 
In  Oklahoma  which  is  worth 
000.000.     Arkansas  and 
Mississippi    and     Alabama 
$23,000,000,000.     Tennessee, 
Carolina  are  worth  an  addl 
figure  up  to  $38,000,000,000 
pletes  the  sweep  of  everythi 
Mexico    and   Virginia,    one- 
required    to    make   up   the 
And  the  prospect  ahead  Is 
000,000  a  year.     Virginia  wil 
West  Virginia  the  next,  and 

The  valuation  of  the  Stat( 
In    the    8    years    of    his 
have  created  as  his  own 
value  of  the  entire  State  of 
thought  of  this  madness? 

When  President  McKinley 
Pan  American  Exposition  at 
by  a  radical  of  the  type 
machinery,  he  demonstrated 
sanity  of  the  views  that  hao 
of  bringing  on  a  relapse,  and 
tration.    Much  of  his  speech 
that  exists  in  the  United 

"Expositions,"  he  said,  "an 
record  the  world's  advancemei  it 
selves  or  other  pQople,  is  ever 
be  none  the  less  so  in  the 
be  clinging  to  the  clumsy  anc 
manufacture  and  the  methods 
tieth  century  would  be  no 

"My  fellow  citizens,  trade 
In  a  state  of  unexampled 
ing.     They  show  that  we  an 
mines    and    that    we    are 
millions  of   workingmen 
comfort  and  happiness  to 
lay  by  savings  for  old  age 
participating  In  this  great 
community    and    shown    by 
deposits  in  savings  banks." 

Tills  was  the  final  report  tc 
whose  life  we  here 
the  results  of  the  sort  of 
what  have  been  so 

Suppose  that  by  some 
returned  to  the  White  House 
and  were  compelled  to  make 
them.     How  strikingly  different 
I  have  Just  read  to  you.     Ir 
compelled  to  say  something 

"My  fellow  citizens,  the 
that  never  before  in  history 
United  States  as  they  are  tod^y 
$40,000,000,000,  which  e 
new  expenditures,  which  of 
industry,  that  will  make  the 

"This  is  a  rich  country,  anc 
ncnrnal,  I  might  paint  for  you 
Unfortunately,  in  recent  yean 
a  school  of  thought  that  has 
up  debts  endlessly,  in  beating 
tunity,  in  discouraging 
employees,  in  leading  the  peoA 
can  go  on  Indefinitely  ass 
The   result   Is   that   bus! 
Industrial  leaders  to  the 
depended    upon   to   produce 
discouraged  and  disheartened 

"Only  a  complete  right 
prevent  utter  ruin.     If  we 
of  a  desire  to  return  to  sanlt 
courage  and  eventually  we 

In  William  McKlnley's  day. 
as  "free  trade"  and  "tariff 
monster  which  has  never 
people.    He   advocated   reci 
detriment   of   the   American 
or  farmer.     Others  might 
modify  their  views,  but  he  s 

I  need  but  quote  his  words 
made  today  In  favor  of  Uncle 
of  the  world  at  the  expense 
and  kin.     "We  demand, '  he 
on  foreign  imports  shall  be 


people   but   upon   the   whim   of   an 
been  no  less  than  madness. 

a   debt   of   $40,000,000,000    In- 

its  ever-lncreasiiig  accumvUation. 

of  thing  we  may  do  today — lay  that 

a  group  of  the  States  of  the  Union 

have  gone  to  Government  figiires 

as  we  may  go.     The  Government's 

that   the   total    value    of   Texas,   if 

jrande,  is  $9,400,000,000.     We  might 

of  the  debt.    Then  we  might  throw 

$3,600,000,000.     That  makes  $13,000,- 

together  are  worth  $5,000,000,000; 

another    $5,000,000,000.       That     makes 

Oeorgla.    North    Carolina    and    South 

tl^nal  $15,000,000,000.     That  brings  the 

Now  throw  in  Florida,  which  com- 

ng  below  the  Kentucky  line  between 

tliird    of    the    United    States,    which    is 

vfilue   of  the   debt  we   have  piled   up. 

massing  an  added  debt  of  $5,000,- 

go  Into  the  hopper  next  year  and 

5o  on. 

of  Ohio  Is  given  at  $13,500,000,000. 

President    Roosevelt    will 

an  amount  more  than  twice  the 

Ohio.     What  would  McKinley  have 
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commemoi  ate 


r  lade  the  last  speech  of  his  life  at  the 

]  tuffalo,  on  the  very  eve  of  being  shot 

today  to  remold  our  governmental 

the  soundness  of  his  philosophy,  the 

I  ulled  him  out  of  a  depression  instead 

made  such  a  success  of  his  adminls- 

strangcly  appropriate  to  the  situation 

today. 

the   timekeepers  of  progress.     They 

Business  life,  whether  among  our- 

a  sharp  struggle  for  success.     It  will 

Without  competition  we  would 

antiquated  processes  of  farming  and 

of  business  of  long  ago  and  the  twen- 

ftlrther  advanced  than  the  eighteenth. 

^atistics  indicate  that  this  country  is 

The  figures  are  almost  appall- 

utilizlng  our  fields  and  forests  and 

furnishing    profitable    emplojrment    to 

throughout   the   United   States,    bringing 

homes  and  making  it  possible  to 

disability.     That  all  the  people  are 

^osperity  Is  seen  In  every  American 

the     enormous    and    unprecedented 
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fu  ;ure. 


pros  )erity. 
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his  people  of  the  martyred  President 

It  was  a  final  and  vivid  flash  at 

goiternment  the  Nation  was  receiving  In 

contempti^usly  termed  "horse-and-buggy  days." 

President  McKinley   were   to   be 

t^Kiay  in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Executive 

a  report  on  conditions  as  he  found 

that  report  would  be  from  the  one 

all  truth  and  candor,  he  would  be 

the  following: 

authentic  statistics  show  definitely 

conditions  generally  as  bad  in  the 

Not  only  have  we  a  debt  of  almost 

ventuafly  mu.st  be  met,  but  we  are  planning 

ssity  must  come  In  the  main  from 

ax  burden  heavier  than  ever. 

if  the  state  of  the  public  mind  were 

an  optimistic  picture  of  the  future. 

this  country  has  been  controlled  by 

jreached  that  prosperity  lies  in  piling 

business  to  Its  knees  at  every  oppor- 

frien^ly  relations  between  employers  and 

e  to  believe  that  the  taxpaying  public 

umtng  an  overwhelming  burden  of  debt. 

nessn  en  of  the   country  from  the  largest 

owners  of  the  smallest  stores  who  must  be 

:he   larger  portion   of   the   taxes   are 
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were 


face  In  Government  policies  will 

G  jvernment  officials  will  give  evidence 

"■     and  solvency,  then  capital  will  take 

7  get  back  on  om-  feet." 

reciprocal-trade  treaties  were  known 

revenue  only"— the  names  of  that 

to  impoverish  the  Nation  and  Its 

p^ity— practiced   it,  but  not   to  the 

manufacturer,   laborer,   bxisinessman. 

e.  others  might  doubt,  others  might 

d  firm  for  a  protective  tariff. 

to  prove  the  fallacy  of  all  argxunents 

Sam  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the  rest 

nd  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  kith 

said.  "That  the  imposition  of  duties 

■  "1,  not  'for  revenue  only,'  but  that 
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in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for  the  Government,  such  duties 
shall  be  levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our  diverPifled  industries. 
and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the  laborer;  to  the  end 
that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well  as  capital,  shall  have  its 
Just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  In  the  national 
prosperity.  Against  the  so-called  economic  svstem  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  "the  foreign  standard, 
we  enter  our  earnest  protest." 

Again  he  wid:  -What  is  a  lower  tariff  for?"  WeU  might  we 
ask  today,  what  are  the  effects  of  reciprocal -trade  treaties?  "It 
Is  to  make  it  easier  for  foreign  goods  to  get  In  the  United  States, 
to  Increase  competition  from  abroad.  You  cannot  buy  your  goods 
and  make  tbem  at  home  as  well.  No  good  fanner  thinks  of  having 
his  neighbor's  sons  to  do  his  work  when  he  has  a  half  dozen  boys 
at  home  idle.  I  do  not  believe  In  buying  any  kind  of  goods 
abroad  that  we  can  make  here  when  we  have  a  million  of  tin- 
employed  men  at  home."  Continuing,  McKinley  said:  "My  com- 
peUtion  says  protection  is  a  'foul  blot  on  the  fair  escutcheon  ot 
our  country."  If  it  is,  then  George  Washin^rton.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Andrew  Jackson  put  that  'fovil  blot'  upon 
the  fair  pagie  of  American  history;  tbe  men  who  made  this  Gov- 
ernment put  this  first  foul  blot'  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States.  What  has  it  done?  For  82  years  we  have  collected 
our  revenue  from  thl.s  source,  and  with  tills  revenue  have  subdued 
the  most  gigantic  rebellion  recorded  in  human  annals.  We  have 
paid  a  greater  public  debt  than  was  ever  paid  in  the  same  period 
by  any  govermnent  In  the  world.  With  this  revenue  we  paid 
more  liberal  pensions  than  In  any  other  country.  And  that  Is  not 
all.  During  those  32  years  we  raised  this  coimtry  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  agrlciilture.  and  in  mining,  and  in  manu- 
factures, of  all  nations  in  this  wide,  wide  world." 

The  other  day  I  stood  in  a  room  of  the  Capitol  known  as  the 
"President's  Room";  so-called  because  It  is  there  the  President 
repairs  when  he  visits  the  Congress.  The  furniture  In  that  room 
Is  priceless — an  offer  of  $100,000  was  refused  for  the  table  alone — 
not  for  its  intrinsic  value  but  because  it  was  the  furniture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  There  Is  one  thing  else  In  that  room — the  bust 
of  William  McKinley.  No  other  statue  adorns  that  room.  On 
the  walls  are  painted  the  portraits  of  the  first  cabinet;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry;  E.  Randolph,  Attorney  General;  S.  Osgood.  Postmaster 
General;  and  Henry  Knox.  Secretary  of  War.  The  furniture  and 
the  statue  menaorialize  Lincoln  and  McKinley.  To  lead  us  out  of 
the  present  crisis,  may  God  grant  that  the  next  President  is  one 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  and  wisdom  and  courage  of  those  two  great 
statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  McKinley. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  1.  1939 


LETTER    OP    HON.    HERMAN    P.    EBERHARTER.    OP    PENNSYL- 
VANIA, TO  DONALD   WAKKFlELD  SMITH.   AND  HIS  REPLY 


Mr.   EBERHARTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under   the   leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

letter  to  Donald  Wakefield  Smith,  member  of  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Board,  and  liis  reply: 

House  of  Rxpresentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  28,  1939. 

Mr.  DONALO  WAKEFnELO  Smtth, 

Member,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Smith:  The  controversy  which  has  arisen  over  your 
reappointment  by  the  President  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  engaged  my  Interest,  and  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
obtain  as  accurate  inlormatlon  as  is  available. 

For  some  time  commentators  have  stated  that  joui  decisions 
have  shown  favor  to  the  position  cf  the  C.  I.  O.  in  cases  where  that 
organization  was  making  contentions  as  to  the  proposed  bargaining 
unit  In  opposition  to  those  presented  simultaneously  by  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  I  must  confess  these  comments  have  seemed  to  me  to 
be  couched  In  general  terms,  rather  vague,  and  without  confirming 
data. 

In  an  article  In  the  Februar>-  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reference  Is  rnmt\^ 
to  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  the  Allls-Chalmers  case,  and  t>*frn 
appears  the  following  statement: 

"Since  the  Allls-Chalmers  case  Board  Member  Edwin  Smith  hM 
won  over  Board  Member  Donald  Wakefield  Smith  to  hla  point  (rf 
view.  The  two  Smiths  constitute  a  ma)<»-ity  of  the  Board.  In 
many  cases  the  Board  has  committed  Itself  almost  unreaervedlj  to 
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a  policy  of  promoting  Industrial  unlonlnn  at  the  t«p^T<i^  of  m^^mnim 
craft  unions." 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  above  quotation  Is  an 
accurate  statement  cf  fact.  The  record  of  yoxxr  concurrencw 
and  dissents  on  Board  decisions  la  a  public  one.  Without  In  any 
sen.-e  wishing  to  challenge  your  Judgment  In  arriving  at  these 
decisions,  I  think  it  r  matter  of  tmportanoe  to  the  public  that 
your  record  in  tills  respect  be  made  known. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  complied  for  me  a  record  at 
your  concurrences  and  dissents  on  all  cases  decided  by  tlie  Boanl 
In  which  you  took  part  since  the  Allls-Chahners  case:  and  also. 
If  you  feel  that  you  can  do  so  witii  propriety,  oomment  pmr^ 
Ucularly  on  the  dectslons  to  which  Mr.  Qreen  had  refercnoa  In 
his  Fortune  magazine  article. 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you.  as  I  can 
aastire  you  that  this  request  is  made  In  order  ttiat  I  may  saUaft 
my  own  mind  on  the  subject.         ^ 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sljacerely  yours. 

HaaMAir  P. 


NATIOITAL  LaBOI  RKLATTOIfS  BOAKD. 

WasKington,  D.  C.  January  31.  1939. 
Ron.  HmicAN  P.  Esxkrarteb. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wm»hington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ebcrhartxr:  Reference  »p  made  to  your  communi- 
cation of  January  28  wherein  you  requested  that  1  supply  you  with 
a  statement  regarding  my  record  of  conctuTcncoB  and  dissents  In 
Board  deci.'«lons  since  the  AlIi.s-ChalmorB  case 

At  the  outset,  for  the  purposes  of  sensible  dlscuw.lon.  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  Anis-Chalmers  case  marks  no 
breaking  point  in  my  approach  to  the  problem  of  an  appropriate 
unit,  and  that  what  I  have  decided  before  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  I  have  decided  since  that  case,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later.  It  is  apparent  from  your  inquiry  that  you  also  desire  that  I 
briefly  discuss  my  decisions  regarding  other  cases  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  some  criticism.  Although  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  serving  in  a  quasi -Judicial  capacity  should  ordinarily 
explain  his  decisions,  nevertheless.  I  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  a 
matter  of  Importance  to  the  public  that  my  record  in  this  respect 
be  made  known. 

In  dealing  wltii  the  subject  of  labor  relations  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  provislonB  at  the  Nstlonal  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Bocutl  has 
been  faced  with  a  very  complex  and  highly  controversial  issue 
However,  the  Board  has  believed  that  Congrefw  Intended  that  the 
act  should  function  reallsUcally  rather  than  as  a  mere  declaration 
of  policy.  The  Board  would  be  violating  a  public  trust  if  it  did  not 
strictly  enforce  the  act  and  endeavor  to  effectuate  the  p<dlclea 
therein  set  forth.  The  criticism  directed  against  the  Board  Is 
prlmarUy  the  result  of  factional  differences  within  the  ranks  of 
labor,  which  differences  were  not  apparent,  nor  were  they  even 
contemplated,  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted.  Because  of  the 
express  mandate  of  the  statute  and  the  very  nature  of  the  pt'ob- 
lems  with  which  the  Board  has  liad  to  deal,  it  was  Inevitable  that 
the  Board  cotild  not  satisfy  all  parties  concerned  with  Its  decisions 
and  activities.  The  public,  upon  whose  behalf  the  act  1b  admlnto- 
tered,  has  the  right  to  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  reconl  of  those 
who  administer  It.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  my  record, 
which  crltlcl.<;m,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  be  supported  by  the  actual 
facts  My  record  Is  a  public  one  and  can.  Indeed,  be  afflrmatlvelv 
shown.  ' 

I  have  conscrlentlotisly  endeavored  to  administer  the  law  la 
enacted  by  the  Congress  with  an  Impartial  attitude,  and  have 
always  borne  in  mind  the  maintenance  of  the  objectives  and  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  act.  which  protects  the  right  of  employees 
to  freely  organize  and  to  bargain  coUectlvely  through  representa- 
Uves  of  their  own  choosing.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
an  individual  or  group  of  Individuals  should  have  only  a  political 
conception  of  the  duties  of  a  quasi-judicial  oflJoer  of  s  Government 
agency,  the  best  test  to  be  ai^ed  to  an  Impartial  examination  at 
the  record.  I  stand  on  my  record  as  a  member  ot  the  Board  during 
the  past  av<j  years.  Such  record  win  conclusively  establish  that 
the  crltldam  to  which  you  have  referred  Is  wholly  unjustified  and 
unsupported.    Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  major  part  of  the  criUclsm  has  been  directed  toward  my 
treatment  of  the  question  of  the  appropriate  units.  Briefly,  tha 
problem  Is  »hls:  Two  rival  tinlons  may  claim  a  majority  of,  and  ex- 
clusive bargaining  rights  for.  employees  In  a  particular  plant 
Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  ft  is  the  Board's  duty  to 
resolve  these  conflicting  claims  by  investigating  and  holding  a  hear- 
ing so  that  it  may  determine  which  of  the  xmloDs  does  have  the 
majority.  The  claims  of  the  tinlons.  however,  may  conflict  on  the 
question  of  which  employees  ought  to  be  counted  In  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  majority  exist*. 

Thus,  imion  X  may  assert  that  all  employees  In  a  plant  ehou!d 
be  counted,  and  that  it  has  a  majority  of  tbem.  and  so  should  be 
exclusive  agent  for  all.  On  the  other  hand,  union  Y  may  contend 
that  only  a  certain  group  of  employees  should  be  counted,  perhapa 
the  machinists,  or  the  firemen,  or  the  patt«-n  maker*,  and  that  tt 
represents  a  majority  of  this  smaller  group  and  shotild  be  Its  exclu- 
sive agent.  Union  Y  may  claim  to  have  members  in  only  the  smaller 
group  while  tinion  Z  may  claim  to  have  a  majority  of  both  groupa 
combined.  ^^ 

It  is  the  determination  of  which  employees  are  to  be  counted 
that  constitutes  the  problem  of  the  appn^rlate  unit.  Unrest  mvI 
dissatisfaction  may  exist  in  the  |dant  untU  the  lasue  to  resolved. 
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Neither  the  employer  nor  the  rival  unions  themselves  can  detrrmlne 
the  issue.  Tl  at  It  must  be  determined  by  some  third  party  was 
recognized  by  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
when  he  stated  In  support  of  the  passage  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  p.  119,  1935)  : 

■•The  attempt  to  bargain  with  a  niunber  of  groups  not  only  de- 
rtroys  stability  but  it  makes  possible  the  control  of  the  employer 
over  the  organization  of  his  employees.  •  •  •  If  the  employees 
and  the  employer  are  not  able  to  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
bargaining  unit,  I  believe  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  decide  what  the  bargaining  unit  shall  be." 

And  that  no  rigid  rule  can  be  created  to  fit  all  situations  Involv- 
ing this  complex  Issue  was  also  recognized  at  the  same  hearings 
(p.  203)  by  another  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  when  he  contended  that  there  must  be  Inserted  in  the  act 
the  provision  that  the  Board  decide  what  unit  was  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  "In  each  case." 

In  1935,  before  any  factional  differences  in  the  labor  movement 
had  occurred,  the  Board  set  certain  benchmarks  to  determine 
whether  a  craft  unit  or  an  Industrial  unit  was  appropriate.  It 
heard  evidence  to  discover  whether  the  workers  themselves  wished 
the  craft  unit,  whether  their  special  skill,  or  pay.  or  location  in 
the  plant  set  them  apart,  whether  the  workers  as  a  group  had  a 
history  of  negotiation  undertaken  as  a  unit. 

Despite  labor's  factional  differences  the  Board  continued  to  us« 
the  same  benchmarks  for  determining  whether  a  group  of  employees 
had  craft  identity.  But  occasionally  the  evidence  presented'  no 
clear  picture  on  whether  a  craft  or  an  Industrial  unit  was  appro- 
priate. In  such  a  situation  the  Board  adopted  a  method  of  determi- 
nation known  as  the  Globe  Doctrine. 

The  Globe  doctrine  was  first  applied  In  August  1937  In  the  Globe 
Machine  &  Stamping  Co.  case  (3  N.  L.  R.  B.  294).  That  case  in- 
volved an  automobile-parts  factory  which  employed  about  650 
workers.  The  C.  I.  O..  who  filed  the  petition,  contended  that  all  the 
employees  constltucd  a  single  unit.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  claimed  that  those  employees  engaged  in  polishing  consti- 
tuted one  separate  unit;  those  engaged  in  punch  pressing,  another 
separate  unit;  and  the  remaining  production  employees,  a  third  unit. 
There  was  evidence  that  some  degree  of  skill  was  necessary  both  for 
polishing  and  punch  pressing.  Evidence  on  the  wishes  of  the  men 
Involved  was  ccntradlctcry.  Likewise,  the  heat  of  simultaneous  or- 
— ganlzing  campaigns  had  left  uncertain  the  claim  of  each  union  that 
the  alleged  appropriate  units  had  a  past  history  of  bargaining. 
Thxas.  the  evidence  showed  that  either  the  separate  craft  units  or 
the  single  Industrial  unit  was  feasible.  Accordingly,  the  Board 
held : 

"In  such  a  case,  where  the  considerations  are  so  evenly  balanced, 
the  determining  factor  Is  the  desire  of  the  men  themselves." 

The  Board  ordered  three  separate  elections:  One  among  the  pro- 
duction employees,  one  among  the  polishers,  and  one  among  the 
punch  pressers.  If  a  majority  of  each  of  the  latter  groups  voted  to 
be  included  in  the  single  industrial  unit,  the  Board  stated  in  ad- 
vance it  would  make  its  decision  on  the  basis  of  that  choice  If 
however,  a  majority  in  each  of  the  craft  groups  voted  against  the 
Industrial  unit,  the  Board  woxi)d  fix  the  craft  unit  as  appropriate. 

This  doctrine  applies  a  method  of  local  option  which,  leaving  the 
choice  of  the  appropriate  unit  to  the  workers  themselves,  has  been 
followed  In  every  case  similar  to  the  Glebe  case. 

In  November  1937.  however.  In  the  Allls-Chalmers  case  ^4  N  L 
R.  B  159),  Board  Member  Edwin  S.  Smith  first  dissented  to  the 
application  of  the  Globe  doctrine  on  the  theory  that  the  Industrial 
unit  was  the  more  appropriate  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. This  dissenting  view  of  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Smith  did  not  prevail. 
The  Globe  doctrine,  permitting  the  employees  of  the  smaller  group 
to  determine  for  themselves  to  which  unit  they  wish  to  belong,  was 
held  applicable  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  composed  of  Chair- 
man J.  Warren  Madden  and  myself. 

Since  the  Globe  decision  itself,  the  Globe  doctrine  has  been  held 
by  the  Board  to  be  applicable  in  many  cases  In  which  the  A  P  of  L 
claim  for  a  craft  unit  was  opposed  by  the  C.  I.  O.  claim  for  an  In- 
dustrial unit.  In  some  of  these,  no  special  election  was  necessary 
and  the  A.  P.  of  L.  craft  union  was  forthwith  given  exclusive  bar- 
gaining rights,  since  the  employees  In  the  craft  had  already  evinced 
a  clear  desire  for  a  separate  craft  unit.  In  other  cases,  no  separate 
election  was  held  because  the  employees  had  already  shown  their 
desire  to  be  Included  in  the  Industrial  unit.  In  every  case  where 
the  evidence  showed  that  craft  lines  were  at  all  apparent,  the  de- 
sires of  the  men  In  the  craft  were  held  by  the  Board  to  be  determi- 
native. 

Since  the  Allls-Chalmers  case.  Board  Member  Edwin  S.  Smith  has 
dissented  11  times  to  the  application  of  the  Globe  doctrine.  In 
every  one  of  these  11  cases.  Chairman  Bdadden  and  I  together  formed 
the  majority  applying  the  doctrine.  In  not  one  single  case  did  I 
dissent  against  the  application  of  that  doctrine  or  against  the  find- 
ing of  a  craft  unit  as  appropriate.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Board 
rejected  a  claim  for  a  craft  unit,  It  did  so  unanimously.  Although 
I  have  always  determined  every  case  upon  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  proper  finding  which  should  be  made  consistent  with  the  record 
the  contention  that  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Smith  and  I  formed  a  new  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  at  any  time  following  the  Allls-Chalmers  case 
Is  not  supported  by  a  single  decision  on  the  question  concerning 
tlic  appropriate  unit.  * 

Some  comment  has  been  made  concerning  my  position  In  two 

decisions  involving  Oxe  appropriate  unit.     In  the  Serrlck  case   (8 
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the  A.  P.  of  L.    The  Board  was 
ployer  had  so  violated  the  act 
imfalr  labor  practices  had  be 
unit  to  be  appropriate,  the  A. 
unanimous  opinion  found  that 
L.  union  admitted  to  memberi 
of  the  workers,  except  those  in 
and  then  such  opinion  stated: 

"While  ordinarily  we  have 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees 
of  organization  they  desire,  1 
conduct  in  Influencing  such  c' 
doctrine  in  the  determination 

Chairman  Madden  concurrec 
opinion  except  as  to  the 
therein,  stating  that  such  _„_ 
clslon  of  the  case  and  holding 
expressed.     In  any  event,  C 
doctrine    was    Inapplicable 
language  In  the  decision   thai 
against  me.     However,  this  wa; 
Its  kind  with  which  the  Board 
ment  has  been  made  that  the  I 
mentioned  should  be  considered 
from  the  principle  of  applying 
tlon  of  the  appropriate  unit  q 
refer  you  to  the  record  which 
the   Serrlck   case   the   Globe 
cases.  In  every  one  of  which 
curred.     Mr.  Edwin  S.  Smith  i_ 

The  second  decision  was  the 
slon  in  the  Pinch  case  (10  N. 
case  (7  N.  L.  R.  B.  1).  the  C.  I. 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  contended  that 
one  of  five  carpenters,  should 
Chairman  Joined  me  in  holdin 
in  determining  the  desires  of 
Edwin  S.  Smith  dissented.     At 
only  one  carpenter  was  e 
craft  union.     In  the  supp 
tion  of  Labor  union  was  decl_. 
firemen  and  the  application  of 
reaffirmed.     I  held,  however,  in 
that  the  act  did  not  contempla  t 
individual.    I  said: 

"The  principle  of  collective 
Is  more  than  one  person  eligible 
empower  the  Board  to  certify 

Prom  this  the  Chairman  dli._ 
did  not  contemplate  collective 
nevertheless,  a  single  member 
whether  he  desired  to  be  a  p 
ing  was  In  no  way  a  recession 
Globe  case. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  both  t 
confined  to  unique  situations 
have  on  no  occasion  ever 
Globe  doctrine   and   that  I 
cipie  that  the  wishes  of  the 
to  bargain  collectively  are  of 
I  believe  that  I  have  followed 
by  a  statement  made  by  the 
tlon  of  Labor  when  urging  ^ 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 

"All,  we  have   ever  asked  is 
opportunity    to    determine 
agency)    for   themselves.     If 
Federation  of  Labor  union, 
but  if  they  want  to  select  a. 
they  shall  have  the  right  to 
them  If  they  make  that  deci_ 
right  to  determine  the  questicfi 

Some  comment  has  been  ms 
slon  of  the  Board  In  the  case 
shoremen    (7  N.   L.   R.  B. 
the  craft  unit  question  but 
dustrial  unit.     It  was  deten. 
stantial  history  of  collective 
the  Longshoremen  of  the  ] 
International  Longshoremen 
can  Federation  of  Labor. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  fourth 
which   I   have   dissented.     Tha ; 
Wire  &  Cable  Co.  order  (7  N. 
an  "independent"  union  had 
been  company-dominated  on 
eration  of  Labor.    Thereafter, 
L..  and   an  election  was  held 
for  the  A.  P.  of  L..  the  only  \„ 
protested   the   election,   alleglnj 
former  officers  of  the  company 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
vote  against  the  A.  P.  of  L..  anc 
aside.    Although  no  hearing 
decided  that  the  evidence  of 
I  dissented,  arguing  that  the 
hearing  to  determine  whether 
indirect  employer  Interference 
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the  appropriate  imit  or  unit*." 
in  the  decision  and  in  all  of  the 
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„    was  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
1  hat  no  opinion  should,  therefore,  be 
Madden  agreed  that  the  Globe 
is    as    to    the    inclusion    of    this 
some  criticism  has  been  directed 
a  unique  case  and  the  only  one  of 
has  ever  been  confronted.    Com- 
anguage  used  In  the  two  sentences 
as  a  criterion  that  I  have  departed 
Globe  doctrine  in  the  determina- 
qu^stion  In  subsequent  cases.    I  again 
conclusively  establishes  that  since 
djctrine   has   been    applied    in   seven 
^^halrman  Madden  and  I  have  con- 
sented in  foxor  of  these  cases, 
recently  Issued  supplemental  decl- 
L.  R.  B.,  No.  78).     In  the  original 
O.  requested  an  indvistrlal  unit  and 
1  wo  crafts,  one  composed  of  firemen, 
je  separate  appropriate  units.     The 
the  Globe  doctrine  was  applicable 
employees  In  the  two  crafts.     Mr. 
the  time  of  the  election,  however. 
That  carpenter  voted  for  the 
decision  the  American  Federa- 
ar^d  to  be  the  exclusive  agent  for  the 
the  Globe  doctrine  to  the  case  was 
accordance  with  our  prior  decisions, 
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the  only  case  of  any  kind  In 
dissent    appears   In   the    Simplex 
R  B   568).    Prior  to  that  decision, 
►een  found  by  the  Board  to  have 
c  larges  filed  by  the  American  Fed- 
petition  was  filed  by  the  A.  P.  of 
The  election  resulted  In  a  defeat 
uillon  on  the  ballot.    The  A.  P.  of  L. 
that   the  employer,   through    the 
inion  had  campaigned  against  the 
had  Intimidated  the  emplovees  to 
requested  that  the  election  be  set 
s   held,   a  majority   of  the   Board 
c<mpany  favoritism  was  insufficient. 
e  idence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
not  there  had  been  any  direct  or 
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In  my  entire  record  that  is  my  only  dissenting  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly this  lone  dissent  could  not  be  considered  prejudicial  to  the 
A.  P.  of  L. 

Aside  from  this  case,  my  holdings  have  been  the  holdings  of  the 
Board,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Board's  record  in  any  way 
gives  weight  to  the  criticism  that  it  has  favored  either  the  craft 
or  the  Indtxstrial  form  of  organization,  but  rather  It  has  preserved 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances,  especially  in- 
cluding the  democratic  choice  of  the  employees,  who  are  those  most 
directly  affected.  Fxirthermore,  it  might  here  be  added  that  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Board  in  instances  where  there  are  two 
contesting  labor  organizations  to  provide  a  space  on  the  ballot 
to  permit  the  workers  to  vote  whether  they  do  not  desire  to  be 
represented  by  either  of  the  contesting  organizations:  and,  of 
course.  If  the  "neither"  vote  is  in  the  majority,  no  union  is  certified 
as  the  collective-barpalnlng  agent. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  Issue  between  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  is  not  a  clearly  drawn  one  between  craft  and  indus- 
trial unionism.  A  review  of  the  cases  shows  that  either  through 
its  petitions  or  through  Its  contentions  after  intervention  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  requested  or  a^eed  to  Industrial 
units  in  approximately  twice  as  many  cases  as  it  lias  requested  or 
agreed  to  craft  units.  In  several  cases  in  which  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  the  issue  was  not  craft 
versus  industrial  units  but  simply  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  unit. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  A.  P.  of  L.  requested  a  more  incltisive 
Industrial  unit  than  the  C.  I.  O.  In  some  cases  A.  P.  of  L.  unions, 
which  have  traditionally  contended  for  craft  units,  requested  that 
highly  skilled  groups  be  Included  in  the  Industrial  unit,  although 
the  C.  I.  O.  was  opposed.  In  one  case  an  A.  P.  of  L.  affiliate  followed 
its  customary  claim  by  requesung  an  employer  tmit,  while  its  rival 
demanded  a  craft  unit  The  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate  in  that  case  rested 
Its  claim  "upon  the  contention  that  the  indtistrlal  form  of  organi- 
zation affords  all  employees  ireater  economic  strength  and  better 
protection  than  separate  craft  organizations." 

An  overall  tabulation  will  demonstrate  that  the  Board  has  by 
no  means  favored  one  organization  over  another  on  the  question  of 
the  appropriate  unit.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Boards  work, 
to  the  present,  there  have  been  a  total  of  171  cases  In  which  both 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have  participated  and  in  which 
there  has  been  a  question  concerning  the  appropriate  unit. 

In  a  total  of  24  of  these  171  cases,  both  organizations  agreed 
on  tlie  general  outline  of  the  unit,  whether  craft  or  industrial, 
and  disagreed  only  concerning  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  minor- 
groups  or  a  few  particular  Individuals.  In  79  of  these  171  cases, 
there  has  been  complete  agreement  between  the  rival  organizations 
on  the  question  of  what  constituted  the  appropriate  unit. 

In  only  68  cases  was  there  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
unions  which  went  to  the  essence  of  the  question  concerning  the 
appropriate  unit.  Of  the.se  68  cases,  in  which  there  was  sub- 
stantial disagreement,  the  Board  adopted  the  contentions  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  In  32  cases.  It  adopted  the  contentions  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
In  28  cases.  It  adopted  in  part,  and  rejected  In  part,  the  conten- 
tions of  both  unions  in  seven  cases.  In  the  final  case,  no  decision 
was  necessary. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  not  all  of  these  cases  in  which 
there  was  substantial  disagreement  involved  the  question  of  the 
craft  versus  industrial  unit.  In  only  13  cases  were  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
requests  that  the  craft  unit  be  held  applicable  wholly  rejected  by 
the  Board.  In  four  other  casee.  some  craft  units  requested  were 
found  appropriate,  while  some  were  not.  In  many  of  these  cases 
In  which  the  craft  request  was  rejected,  the  employees  in  the 
claimed  craft  unit  indicated  no  desire  to  be  in  a  separate  luiit  and 
were  not  members  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Tlius,  in  one  of  these  cases, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  claimed  that  five  warehousemen  constituted  a  craft 
unit  separate  from  the  other  employees  In  the  plant.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  five  men  were  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In  Another 
case,  two  truck  drivers  were  claimed  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  craft  unit,  although  one  of  the  two  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  although  the  A.  P.  of  L.  itself  had  executed 
a  plant-wide  contract  with  the  company,  which  included  these 
two  truck  drivers.  In  still  another  case  of  this  group,  although 
three  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  claimed  as  appropriate  three  separate 
craft  imits.  those  unions  did  not  appear  at  the  hearing,  nor  did  the 
record  show  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  any  members  in  the  alleged  craft. 

These  three  cases  are  not  extreme  examples  of  those  compara- 
tively few  in  which  the  Board  has  rejected  A.  F.  of  L.  requests  for 
craft  units.  This  group  of  cases  rejecting  the  craft  unit  do  not,  I 
am  certain,  indicate  a  hostility  to  craft  unionism,  but  rather  a 
respect  for  the  desires  of  the  employees  themselves  and  for  a  com- 
mon-sense application  of  the  statute  with  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  unit  question. 

Those  impartial  commentators  who  have  studied  the  Board's 
decisions  fully  support  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  there  has  been  no  hostility  to  craft  imits.  In  sum- 
marizing the  treatment  of  labor  law  by  the  various  law  review*  In 
the  country,  the  International  Juridical  Association  Bulletin  (vol. 
VU,  No.  6,  at  p.  69)  said: 

"There  is  complete  agreement  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  definitely  not  being  discriminated  against  by  the  Board  in 
the  selection  of  bargaining  units." 

An  author  in  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  (vol.  23,  p.  412)  stated 
that  by  the  Board's  decisions — 

"Tlie  craft  method  is  assi:red  of  more  than  a  fair  deal.  •  •  • 
If  the  craft  union  is  active  enough  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  given  the  assurance  of  continued  existence  under  the  act." 


Pmally  critics  accuse  the  Board  ot  bias  against  one  crgmnlBatlon 
and  111  favor  of  another  because  the  contracts  of  one  of  the  organi- 
sations have  been  occasionally  set  aside. 

Before  the  National  Electric  Products  ca«  (3  N.  L.  R.  B.  476). 
the  first  in  which  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contract  was  set  aside,  the  Board 
had  invalidated  contracts  In  three  cases  on  the  ground  that  the 
contracting  union  had  been  Ulegally  favored  and  assisted  by  the 
employer  and  that  the  execution  of  the  contract  Itself  was  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Each  one  of  these  three  cases  wa.s  instituted  by 
charges  fUed  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Since  the  National  Electric  Products 
case  15  lllogal  contracts  were  set  aside  on  charges  fUed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Board  could  not  in  good  conscience,  or  good  sense  adopt  a 
different  rule  when  it  was  faced  with  Ulegal  contracts  which 
happened  to  be  executed  by  an  employer  and  a  natlonaUy  affili- 
ated local.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  Board  decision  Invali- 
dating the  contract  was  unanimous.  These  decUiona  are  believed 
to  be  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  view  of  the  proviso 
of  section  8  (3)  of  the  act.  which  declares  that  a  closed -shop 
contract  Is  valid  only  if  the  contracting  union  has  not  been  as- 
sisted by  any  action  defined  in  the  act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice 
and  only  if  such  union  represents  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  appropriate  collective-bargaining  unit  covered  by  the  con- 
tract when  made.  The  evidence  in  these  cases  showed  that  the 
employer  had  favored  the  contracting  union  through  unfair 
labor  practices  or  that  the  contracting  union  did  not  represent 
a  majority  of  the  employees  within  the  appropriate  unit  covered 
by  the  agreement  when  made. 

Every  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  A.  P.  of  L.  arid  the  C.  L  O. 
were  concerned,  with  one  exception,  involved  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract. For  the  Board  to  have  shut  its  eyes  to  the  facts  shown 
by  the  record  and  to  have  permitted  these  contracts  to  remain 
in  effect  would  have  been  to  do  violence  to  the  express  mandate 
of  the  act.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  disregard  the 
intent  of  those  who  drew  the  act.  Intent  expressed  by  the  president 
of  the  American  PederaUon  of  Labor  at  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  in  March  193S,  page  196: 

"Employers  must  keep  hands  off.  completely,  so  far  as  labor 
organizations  are  concerned.  •  •  •  I  hold  ^hat  the  employers 
of  labor  have  no  right,  morally  or  legally,  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  workers  to  Join  a  union  of 
their  own  choosing." 

And  further  expressed  at  the  hearings  in  1934  by  Dr.  Paul 
Brlssenden.  eminent  economist  of  Columbia  University,  who  stated 
(p.  216): 

"Genuine  collective  bargaining  between  an  employer  and  a 
self -chosen  representative  of  his  employees  •  •  •  niay  be  frus- 
trated by  the  employer's  negotiation  of  a  smart  bargain  with  a 
local  of  a  national  trade-union,  as  well  as  by  a  similar  sort  of 
bargain  witli  a  company  union,  •  •  •  The  tendency  of  em- 
ployers to  enter  mto  collective  bargaining  agreements  with  com- 
pany unions  •  •  •  or  company  dominated  local  of  a  na- 
tional union,  even  those  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  order  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  self-choecn  representa- 
tives of  their  own  employees,  should  be  forestalled." 

In  this  connection  It  Is  interesiing  to  note  that  in  two  cases 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  Itself  stipulated  and  agreed  that  Its  contracts  could 
be  set  aside  by  the  Board  after  charges  had  been  filed  by  the  CI.  O. 
Further,  in  one  case  the  Board  invalidated  a  contract  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  on  charges  filed  by  the  A.  F.- of  L.  (Mine  "B"  Coal  Co., 
8  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  142):  and  a  complaint  based  upwn  A.  F.  of  L. 
charges  was  recently  served  In  which  the  issue  is  the  legality  of  a 
closed-shop  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  which  tlie  A.  P.  of  L.  alleges 
to  have  been  company-favored.  Thus  It  is  clear  that  both  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have  sought  the  protection  and  the 
remedies  which  the  act  affords  and  which  the  Beard  has  developed 
in  the  decisions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Where  an  illegal  contract 
is  entered  into,  the  Board  has  no  alternative  other  than  to  restore 
the  status  quo  by  obliterating  that  contract.  That  not  only  the 
employer,  who  was  guUty  of  the  illegality,  but  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  the  union,  must  loee  the  benefits  of  the  contract  ia 
unavoidable.  Bui  though  the  employer  must  indefinitely  cease  and 
desist,  the  union  has  always  been  left  free  to  rid  Itself  of  the 
perhaps  unasked- for  and  unwanted  assistance  of  the  employer  and 
thereafter  by  establishing  a  majority  without  the  interference  of 
the  employer  bargain  for  the  employees. 

I  l>elieve  that  much  lias  been  said  concerning  these  issues  that 
arises  from  emotion  or  from  failure  to  examine  the  record.  Mr. 
Herbert  Harris,  an  eminent  members  of  the  facult  of  Tale  Uni- 
versity, has  recently  written  a  book  entiUed  "American  Labor." 
He  has  studied  the  record  of  the  Board,  and  he  has  concluded 
(p.  396) : 

"The  Board  has  disposed  of  some  16.770  cases  (affecting  an  esti- 
mated 3.981,052  employees)  with  an  even-tempered  honesty  and 
reasonableness  that  recommend  themselves  to  its  detractors  and 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  agencies  In  American 
society." 

And  in  April  1938  a  noted  lawyer,  one  with  perhaps  more  ex- 
perience In  arguing  before  the  Board  than  any  other,  stated  to  a 
congressional  committee  (hearing  on  H.R.  9745,  p.  93)  : 

"We  are  not  asking  for  a  change  of  persoimel.  We  think  that 
they  are  pretty  fine  gentlemen  and  perfectly  honest,  and  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job.  and  having  a  difficult  Job  to  perform  which  hss 
been  made  more  difficult  by  rival  Jurisdictions.  •  •  •  This  is 
not  an  attack  upon  the  Board's  personnel  or  their  honesty  or  their 
faithfulness.  They  have  a  hard  Job.  If  I  were  on  that  Board  X 
would  ivobably  function  the  same  way  they  do." 
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.  The  gentleman  who  so  testified  was  Joseph  A.  Padway,  general 
counsel  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  rest  firm  In  the  conviction  that  all  those  who  fairly  and  im- 
partially  examine   the   Board's  record,   and   my   record,   will   find 
therein  an  Irrefutable  answer  to  the  charges  that  have  been  made. 
Very  sincerely. 

Donald  Wakzfieu)  Smith. 


Development  of  the  Clarks  Fork  of  the  Columbia 

River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  1,  1939 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with  great 
Interest  the  speech  given  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Mans- 
field, and  thinking  that  I  may  have  been  too  casual  in  my 
reading.  I  have  also  studied  Judge  Mansfield's  speech  most 
carefully.  It  is  an  excellent  presentation,  and  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  in  the  limited  time  allowed  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  cover  in  detail,  or  even  touch  upon,  all  the  great 
stream  systems  of  our  country  which  need  attention.  Inas- 
much as  the  one  to  which  I  refer  in  particular  now,  how- 
ever, involves  a  basin  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles.  I 
believe  it  essential  to  set  forth  before  this  group  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  the  great  Clark  Pork  Basin,  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  river  in  question  empties  into  the  Columbia  near  the 
Canadian  border  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Pend  Oreille,  and  extending  upstream  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  It  embraces  that  area  in  the  panhandle 
of  Idaho  that  is  drained  by  the  Priest  River  and  Lake  Pend 
Oreille,  crossing  into  Montana.  It  includes  the  drainage 
basins  of  such  rivers  as  the  Bitter  Root,  Flathead,  and  Black- 
foot.  While  the  navigation  on  this  river  system  may  not  be 
great,  as  compared  with  navigation  on  our  rivers  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  has  been,  and  is.  an  important  factor  in  the 
movement  of  our  great  Northwestern  products-timber. 
Great  rafts  of  fine  timber  such  as  is  found  nowhere  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  constantly 
moved  from  forest  to  mill  by  means  of  these  streams. 

There  are  other  factors,  however,  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  where  the  present  situation  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  I  Intend  to  touch  on  several  of  these 
points.    The  first  is  on  the  question  of  power.    Nothing  has 
brought  the  question  of  a  prospective  power  shortage  in 
this  country  to  the  attention  of  the  people  so  greatly  as  the 
study  made  in  consideration  of  our  requirements  for  na- 
tional defense.     Apparently  our  people  do  not  realize  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  acute  power  shortage  during  the  last 
great  emergency  in  1918.  nor  do  they  realize  that  industry, 
if  restored  to  its  normal  rate  of  production,  would  undoubt- 
edly absorb,  or  very  nearly  so,  all  the  power  than  can  be 
produced  in  our  Nation  today.    Any  sudden  improvement 
in  our  economic   position  will  undoubtedly  result  in   the 
growth  of  new  industries  and  the  production  of  new  goods 
that  will  overwhelm  us  with  their  power  requirements.     If 
we  add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  an  additional 
50  percent  might  be.  and  probably  would  be.  required  in  case 
of  a  national  emergency,  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  it  is 
self-evident  that  an  immediate  increase  in  available  power 
should  be  sought.    The  development  of  this  power  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.    The  construction  of  large  dams,  together 
with  the  design  and  construction  of  the  machinery  needed 
to  develop  power,  or  even  the  construction  of  plants  other 
than  hydroelectric,  require  a  matter  of  years. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Clark  Fork  Basin  development. 
It  should  immediately  occur  to  anyone  famUiar  with  that 
territory  that  therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  potential  power 
developments  in  the  United  States  today.  Within  the  area 
there  are  only  seven  water-power  plants  today  with  a  ca- 


pacity of  360  kilowatts  or 
Flathead  Lake  alone  there 


greater.  If  we  realize  that  above 
are  13  sites  with  a  total  head  of 
more  than  1,000  feet  available,  we  must  recognize  what  tre- 
mendous potential  power  aies  dormant.  On  the  Flathead 
River  and  its  tributaries  t  lere  are  in  excess  of  30  possible 
sites,  and  there  are  in  addi  ion  at  least  5  excellent  sites  below 
Flathead  Lake. 

One  of  these  on  the  ClJ  rk  Fork  River  at  Cabinet  Crorge 
and  the  other  site  on  the  Pend  OTleiUe  River  at  Z  Canyon 
which  would  permit  a  ver]  considerable  power  development 
an  installed  capacity  of  1 50,000  kilowatts  being  considered 
for  Cabinet  Gorge  alone.  The  Z  Canyon  site  is  capable  of 
producing  in  excess  of  250  000  kilowatts.  Not  only  will  this 
power  find  a  use  in  connec  ion  with  industries  in  the  North- 
west, but  increased  mining  activities  in  that  section  will  re- 
quire considerable  amounts.  In  addtion  to  power,  the  ques- 
tion of  irrigation  is  becoming  increasingly  important,  due 
to  the  great  influx  of  popv  Jation  from  the  Dust  Bowl  area. 
Irrigation  pumping  permitted  by  the  use  of  power  developed 
at  these  sites  could  imraeiiately  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  Rathdrum  Prair  e  irrigation  project,  which  will 
improve  some  40.000  acres  immediately  northwest  of  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Idaho. 

In  discussing  these  vario  is  factors  in  the  development  of 
our  water  resources  it  is  n  )t  possible  to  divorce  any  one  of 
the  factors  from  all  of  tie  others  considered,  and,  con- 
versely, it  is  necessary  in  g  ;tting  a  complete  picture  to  con- 
sider all  factors  and  not  sxclude  any  one;  therefore,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  such  d  ;velopment  as  I  have  referred  to 
must  also  be  extended  into  the  flood-control  field.  The 
avaUability,  in  the  reserve  lirs  created  behind  the  various 
power  dams  referred  to.  of  Considerable  areas  for  the  storage 
of  fioodwaters.  and  also  the  fact  that  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant regulated  fiow  in  the  various  tributaries  can  be  main- 
tained due  to  such  storagi  are  very  important  factors  in 
considering  the  improvement  of  this  basin. 

The  major  part  of  the  Clark  Fork  Basin  lies  in  western 
Montana,  and  that  part  of  the  basin  is  known  to  students 
of  geology  as  Lake  Missoiila.  During  the  glacial  period 
a  block  or  barrier  of  some  t;  ^e  was  formed  in  the  mountains 
on  the  Idaho-Montana  bcrder.  resulting  in  the  submer- 
gence of  the  entire  upper  pi  irt  of  the  basin  of  probably  some 
20,000  square  miles  under  a  head  of  water  approximately 
1.000  feet  deep.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  bot- 
tom lands  that,  under  proper  treatment,  would  be  extremely 
productive.  The  area  as  a  \'hole  might  be  termed  semiarid, 
the  rainfall,  except  in  the  n  ountainous  parts,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 30  inches  per  year.  W  th  the  construction  of  the  dams 
referred  to  and  the  very  im  jortant  one  in  western  Montana 
known  as  the  Hungry  Hon  e  Dam,  Improved  regulation  on 
the  various  tributaries  can  be  established  to  a  point  where 
adequate  water  will  be  avj  Uable  for  irrigation  during:  the 
dry  periods  of  the  year  anc  at  the  same  time  the  effects  of 
destructive  floods  will  be  eli  ninated  during  the  period  of  the 
year  when  there  is  heavy  ra  nf alL 

The  Army  engineers  have  already  submitted  a  preliminary 
report,  as  requested  by  Cong  ress,  setting  forth  in  some  detail 
all  of  these  major  factors  and  their  interrelation  to  each 
other.  Considering  the  tine  and  funds  available  this  re- 
port stands  as  evidence  of  their  sound  judgment,  and  in 
order  to  bring  realization  of  he  development  of  this  territory 
mto  being,  it  is  hoped  tha;  the  comprehensive  survey  al- 
ready authorized  may  be  irosecuted  with  such  reasonable 
funds  as  may  be  necessaiy  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date  t  le  exact  work  to  be  undertaken 

In  these  days  of  uncertai:  ity,  it  is  comforting  that  in  the 
development  of  one  of  our  great  resources— water— a  body 
as  soundly  organized  and  unctioning  as  smoothly  as  the 
Army  engineers  can  be  defended  upon.  I  am  sure  Judge 
Mansfield,  m  his  statement  concerning  the  development  of 
our  harbors  and  our  rivers  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses, has  sensed  the  opinio  i  of  this  entire  body,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  tha ;  has  been  afforded  me,  not  only 
to  endorse  his  opinion,  but  ilso  to  stress  the  importance  oX 
the  Clark  Fork  Basin  develo  ament 
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Dedication  of  New  Federal  Building  at  Towson,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30, 1939 


ADDRESSES    BY    HON.    T.    SCOTT    OFFUTT,    LOXHS    A.    SIMON. 
ERNEST  GREEN.  AND  SMTTH   W.  PURDUM 


Mr.  COLE  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  28.  1938, 
a  new  Federal  building,  housing  the  Post  Oflfice,  War  and 
Agricultural  Departments  activities,  was  dedicated  In  Tow- 
son,  Baltimore  County.  Md.  The  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing accomplishments  displayed  in  this  building  present  such 
a  compliment  to  our  Grovemment  ofiQcials  responsible  there- 
for that  I  have  asked  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  which  describe 
the  history  associated  with  this  post  ofiBce  and  description  of 
the  architecture  displayed  in  the  new  building. 

Aside  from  the  brief  statements  which  Senator  Radcufti 
and  I  made  at  the  dedicatory  exercises,  I  insert  herein,  under 
previous  unanimous  consent  granted  by  the  House,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  T.  Scott  Offutt,  chief  judge  of  the 
third  judicial  circuit  of  Maryland,  who  presided  at  the  exer- 
cises; Mr.  Louis  A.  Simon.  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Pro- 
curement Division  of  the  Treasury  Department;  address  by 
Postmaster  Ernest  Green,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  address  by 
the  Honorable  Smith  W.  Purdum.  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  T.  SCOTT  Of*  Ll'IT,  CHIET  JUTXII  OF  THi;  THIRD  JUDICIAI. 
CmcmT  OF  MARYLAND,  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
ING,   TOWSON,    MD.,    OCTOBER    28,     1938 

As  part  of  a  general  program,  the  Federal  Government  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  owning  Its  post-ofBce  buildings.  In  pursu- 
ance of  that  policy  and  also  to  aid  the  general  purpose  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  to  promote  recovery  by  stimulating  build- 
ing activity,  each  congressional  district  has  so  far  as  possible  been 
allotted  one  new  post-offlce  buUdlng  a  year.  In  selecting  cities 
and  towns  for  these  improvements  receipts  of  the  office  Is  an 
Important  factor. 

Heretofore  the  post  office  In  Towson  has  been  tossed  from 
pillar  to  post,  first  in  one  place  and  then  In  another.  Inadequately 
housed.  Inconveniently  located,  and  cramped  for  space.  In  recent 
years  the  population  of  the  town  has  Increased  rapidly,  the  con- 
gestion of  traffic  on  its  business  streets,  including  that  part  of 
Chesapeake  Avenue  on  which  the  post  office  was  last  located,  haa 
made  the  use  of  those  streets  by  pedestrians  extremely  hazardous, 
and  the  need  for  a  more  commodiotiB  and  safer  plant  had  become 
imperative. 

Recognizing  the  urgence  of  these  needs,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
tiAM  P.  CoLK,  representing  this  congressional  district  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  approached  the  committee  of  the  Procurement 
Division  in  Washington,  which  is  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  under  the  Treasury  Department.  In  charge  of 
purchases  and  architecture  for  Government  work,  and  suggested 
the  location  of  post-offlce  buildings  in  the  metropolitan  belt  of 
Baltimore  County.  After  an  Investigation,  Mr.  Purdum,  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  Admiral  Peoples,  the  committee 
approved  the  plan  and  Mr.  Simon,  chief  architect  of  the  Divi- 
sion, took  a  keen  personal  interest  In  designing  a  building,  which 
would  not  only  harmonize  with  the  more  permanent  structures  in 
and  about  the  courthouse  square,  but  which  woxild  combine  with 
that  harmony  utility,  space,  convenience,  and  safety. 

The  result  is  this  splendid  structure  which  is  not  only  an  evidence 
of  Mr.  Simon's  distinguished  talents  and  artistic  sense  but  also  of 
the  energy  and  vision  of  Congressman  Cole  and  the  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  the  committee. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  It  aU  is  that  the  building  Is  all  Maryland. 
Campbell  &  Sons  furnished  the  stone  for  the  exterior  from  the 
Texas  quarries,  the  Cardiff  quarries,  the  interior  marble  from 
Cardiff  in  Harford  County,  and  Mr.  John  Ruff,  of  Randallstown,  is 
the  contractor.  As  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  City  post  office,  all 
its  employees  are  In  the  civil  service  under  Postmaster  Green. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  mall  box,  to  sending  and  receiving 
mall,  to  the  postman  and  the  R.  F.  D.  carrier  that  we  take  them 
as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  and,  unless  some  piece  of  mail  goes  astray, 
think  little  more  of  them  and  pay  little  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  the  trees  about  us  or  the  people  we  pass  in  the  street  in 
a  strange  city. 

And  yet  the  postal  service  is  one  of  the  greatest  man'els  of  the 
modern  world.    Perhaps  no  other  service  equals  It  In  drama  and 
LXXXIV— App ^24 
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romance.  It  exhibits  the  highest  possible  attainmerit  of  the  human 
race  in  organization.  It  uses  for  lis  purposes  the  land,  the  sea,  and 
the  air.  steam,  electricity,  gasoline,  the  horse,  and  man. 

It  Is  superior  to  time  and  sp>ace.  It  handles  dally  with  rarely 
an  error  millions  of  pieces  of  mail  and  carries  them  to  eveiy  part 
of  the  inhabited  globe.  Its  empire  extends  from  the  frozen  wastes 
of  the  polar  seas  to  the  burning  sands  of  equatorial  deserts. 

In  all  seasons.  In  all  weather,  over  mountains,  through  forest  and 
Jungle,  in  town  and  country,  its  carriers  go  ceaselessly  by,  wherever 
men  dwell,  bringing  and  taking  the  millions  of  messages  of  hope 
and  friendship  and  consolation,  which  soften  the  pain  of  separation, 
and  as  well  other  millions  of  naessages  which  tue&n  life  aod 
progress  to  Industry  and  commerce. 

Its  mission  and  its  service  Is  a  vital  factor  in  all  our  lires.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  its  work  be  done  in  surroundings  worthy  of  its 
dignity  and  its  mission. 

A  real  public  service  has  been  given,  therefore,  in  furnishing 
this  branch  of  that  great  Service  this  appropriate  housing. 

ADDRISS  BT  LOOTS  A.  SIMON,  SU^^R^^SI^IG  ARCHTTBCT.  PROCTTRrMENT  OTVI- 
S!ON,  TREAStTHT  DirPARTMENT.  AT  THR  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  FEDERAL 
BUILDING,  TOWSON,   MD.,   OCTOBm    28,    193S 

As  this  newly  completed  building  goes  Into  operation  for  pos- 
tal and  Other  Federal  services.  It  brings  to  mind  the  great  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  matter  of  Federal -owned  buildings  from 
the  time  meny  years  ago  when  not  more  than  a  score  of  such 
buildings  represented  the  number  in  which  the  buslnca  of  the 
United  States  Government  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
carried  on;  whereas  at  the  present  time  theie  are  some  3.000 
Federal -owned  buildings  scattered  from  New  York  to  California 
and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

It  is  perhaps  unnec?.ssary  to  state  that,  in  the  d'?signing  of  post- 
office  buildings,  the  first  care  is  to  Insure  a  practical  arrangement 
of  the  floor  plans  to  meet  all  requirements  for  postal  operations 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  convenient  for  the  use  of  the  patrons 
of  the  office,  the  general  public.  With  these  elements  fixed,  the 
further  progress  on  the  design  enters  the  realm  of  aesthetics,  and 
while  the  architectural  expression  of  a  building  Is  governed  by 
principles  which  in  a  broad  sense  are  unchangeable  under  the  ramo 
conditions,  there  Is,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  still  a 
wide  field  fcr  differences  of  opinion  about  which  any  group  of  archi- 
tects cculd  sit  down  and  argue  at  great  length.  However  that  may 
be,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  the  architectural 
expression  of  any  building  must  take  Into  account  Its  surroundings; 
and  when  that  building  is  for  the  United  States  Government  the 
architectural  and  historical  conditions  of  the  community  in  which 
It  is  built  are  factors  of  primary  Importance.  And  further,  a  Gov- 
ernment bulging  must  express  permanence  and  a  dignity  worthy 
of  the  national  ensign  that  flies  from  the  staff  head  year  after  year, 
in  stmshine  and  shadow. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  the  design  for  the  new 
post-offlce  building  at  Towson  was  before  the  Department,  the  ar- 
chitectural character  of  the  Interesting  old  courthouse  should  have 
had  a  controlling  Influence  in  the  design  of  the  new  post-offlce 
building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  Just  what  it  did.  And  with- 
out any  attempt  whatever  to  slavishly  copy  the  details  of  the  older 
building,  it  is  felt  that  the  n?w  building  does  harmonize  and  take 
its  place  with  the  larger  and  older  one  that  the  citizens  of  Towson 
have  lived  with  for  so  long  a  time. 

In  the  designing  of  a  public  building  for  any  community  there 
exists  a  situation  something  like  that  which  obtains  wb?n  a  play 
is  given  In  a  theater:  that  is,  the  actors  always  play  better  when 
they  feel  a  response  from  the  audience.  In  the  case  of  the  Towson 
post-offlce  building  the  interest  displayed  in  it  by  the  Member 
of  Congress  whose  heme  is  bere,  by  the  people  of  Towson,  and  by 
the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  gave  added  Incentive  to 
the  men  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  office  to  design  a  building 
that  wouM  be  a  credit  to  the  Government  and  to  the  community. 

The  lesults  stand  where  all  men  may  see,  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  citizens  of  Towson  in  their  contacts  with  their  Government  for 
many  years  to  come. 

ATDRESS  BT  ERNEST  GREEN,  POSTMASTDl  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  AT  THE  DETJT- 
CATION  OF  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  BLTLDINC,  TOWSON,  MD.,  OCTOrm  28.  1S3S 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fellow  employees,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
exercises  which  mark  the  dedication  of  this  new  home  of  the 
Towson  branch  of  the  Baltimore  post  office  and  other  governmental 
activities. 

This  building  which  we  are  dedicating  to  the  postal  and  other 

needs  of  the  residents  of  this  community  Is  a  monu-nent  to  the 

spirit,    the   enterprise,   and   the   civic    character   of   the   men   and 

women  of  Towson.  among  whom  I  have  many  friends  as  the  result 

I    of   my   service   connection    with   the    Bpltlmore   post    office   over   a 

period  of  44  years.    This  tullding  symbolizes  the  determination  of 

the  Post  Office  Department  to  give  this  community  an  ever  larger 

and  an  ever  better  postal  service.     You  may  gaze  upon  it  wirh 

'    satisfaction  and  with  pride.     In  character  and  In  dignity.  In  plan 

i    and  In  purpose  It  ranks  with  similar  Federal  buildings  elsewhere, 

and  is  the  flrst  of  several  buildings  to  be  constructed  as  stations 

and  branches  of  the  Baltimore  post  office.    Its  Immediate  purpose  is. 

of  course,  one  of  service  along  deflnite  lines,  but  it  typifies  as  well 

:    the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  i>eople  of  this  community 

I    and   their  Federal  Government.     It  links  them  to  their  National 

I    Capital  and  reminds  them  of  their  national  duties  and  their  national 

I  rceponslbilltieA. 
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The  conatructlon  of  this  building  waa.  In  a  large  measiire.  broijght 
about  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  your  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
the  Honorable  WnxiAM  P.  Coix.  Jr..  and  In  which  he  had  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Senators  fron\  Maryland  and  the  officials  of  the 
Post  Offlce  and  Treasury  Departments. 

Meandering  through  the  lore  and  history  of  this  locality,  we  find 
that  the  community  known  as  Towsontown  was  by  ballot  made  the 
county  seat  of  Baltimore  Coimty  on  February  13,  1854,  and  that  its 
name  was  changed  to  Towson  on  May  27,  1880.  The  early  history 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  individual  post  offices  comes  to  \ia 
through  a  more  or  less  hazy  mist.  largely  perhapm  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  record  of  postal  receipts  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  postage  stamps,  authorized  In  1840  but  not  actually  placed  In 
use  until  1847.  Scarff.  however,  in  his  famous  history  of  Baltimore, 
tells  us  that  In  1814  a  mail  coach  left  Gadsby  s  Inn  in  Baltimwe 
dally  at  3  a.  m.  for  York.  Harrlsburg,  and  other  points  north.  As 
Towson  was  eren  during  this  early  period  a  recognized  community, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  mail  facilities  were  given  it  by  this  coach. 
Thus  began  that  postal  service  which  now  reaches  every  resident  of 
this  community. 

The  post  offlce  at  Towsontown  was  established  on  May  6.  1837, 
with  Benjamin  N.  Payne  as  its  first  postmaster.  He  was  succeeded 
by  George  H.  Cathcart  on  December  31.  1846.  Benjamin  N.  Payne 
entered  upon  a  second  term  on  April  9,  1849.  to  be  succeeded  by 
Lewis  Vogel  on  March  7.  1854.  Nelson  Cooper,  his  successor,  became 
postmaster  on  May  31,  1860.  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Sheridan 
on  April  12.  1865.  Nelson  Cooper  entered  upon  a  second  term  on 
August  3.  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Conner  on  June  15, 
1869.  Adam  DeBaugh  became  postmaster  on  February  18  1870 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Feast  on  March  2.  1877  Mrs' 
Peast  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  J.  Robinson,  who  became  postmaster 
on  July  21,  1888,  and  who  served  In  that  capacity  until  the  Towson 
post  offlce  became  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  poet  offlce  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1894.  It  was  at  this  time  that  carrier  delivery  service 
was  esUblished.  The  first  superintendent  of  the  Towson  branch 
was  John  W.  Lee.  The  present  superintendent.  Mr.  Walter  W 
Hoopes,  was  appointed  on  October  10,  1916.  The  names  are  among 
the  landmarks  and  turning  point  which  trace  the  course  of  that 
progress  and  tbat  development  which  have  culminated  In  the  great 
activity  which  we  call  the  Towson  branch  of  the  Baltimore  post 
offlce,  and  which  forms  an  Important  link  In  the  greatest  business 
institution  In  the  world. 

Under  Postmaster  DeBaugh,  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Grarit  m  1870,  the  Towson  post  offlce  was  located  In  a  store  on  the 
York  Road  above  Chesapeake  Avenue,  where  It  was  also  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peast  during  her  term  of  offlce.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  scheduled  hours  during  which  the  offlce  was  to  be  open  for 
business  On  Saturday  nights  it  was  kept  open  late  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  patrons  who  lived  at  a  distance— Brooklandvllle 
and  such  other  points.  It  was  then  that  these  folks  would  come  to 
the  post  offlce  to  get  their  mall,  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  eossln 
about  the  topics  of  the  day.  B^^'^f 

In  1888  the  post  offlce  was  located  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
YOTk  Road  and  Chesapeake  Avenue.  When  the  Towson  post  offlce 
Dccame  a  branch  of  the  Baltlmcre  post  office  it  was  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  a  small  room  about  15  by  25 
feet.  On  October  1.  1927.  It  was  moved  to  the  Chesapeake  Avenue 
Bite,  where  it  remained  until  Its  removal  to  the  present  building 
The  change  from  that  small  room  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  this 
Imposing  building  emphasizes,  first,  the  growth  in  the  postal  needs 
of  this  community  and.  next,  the  never-ending  determination  of 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  to  march  on  in  tempo  with  these  needs 

The  rapid  development  of  Towson,  Its  increased  business  activ- 
ities and  the  prospective  location  of  Ooucher  College  within  the 
radios  of  its  postal  activity  more  and  more  made  It  clear  that 
larger  and  more  adequate  quarters  were  a  pressing  need.  The  result 
la  the  building  which  we  are  dedicating  today  and  which  it  is  as- 
sumed, wUl  take  care  of  the  postal  needs  of  Towson  for  many  years 
to  come.  ' 

This  building,  which  Is  of  a  semlcolonlal  type  and  which  is  con- 
structed of  steel  and  Beaver  Dam  marble,  is  especially  deelened  for 
post-office  purposes  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  is  equipped 
^!l  2?**'  *°'  °^^"  governmental  activities.  It  staxxls  an  a  lot 
"  ^^?^.**^"^"  ^"*  ^^^'^  ^»  o*°«*  by  the  Government,  and  there 
J^t^lir-^w^^""^  ^^^^  °^  ^°°'  «P^«  Tbe  lobby  is  trimmed  with 
Cardiff,  Md.,  green  marble  and  Is  accessible  through  ample  vestibule 
space  There  Is  a  driveway  for  vehicles  In  the  rear  of  the  bulldlne 
The  lock-box  equipment  i«  of  the  key  type  and  the  exposed  sur- 
faces are  of  alvunlnum.  ^^ 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  Towson  branch  Is  approxlmatelv  990  - 
000.  Annually  it  handles  5.000  pieces  of  registered  mall  10000 
pieces  of  Insured  mall,  1.500  collect -on -deUvery  parcels  and  140- 
000  pieces  of  ordinary  mall.  It  Is  manned  by  a  superintendent  and 
14    employees    and    serves    a    population    of    approximately    7.600 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  thoee  who  participated  in 
the  exercises  today.  You  have  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
pennanent  monument  to  the  Government  for  which  your  fathers 
imd  mothers  worked,  prayed,  and  sacrificed.  Let  us  give  the  same 
!^«f  Ik"/''^  ^y*^^y  ^'^  °^  Government  to  the  end  It^ay  l^tS 

S^o^^H '*'."'*  ^''^^'^  °^  '^^  °^  People  »"d  thus^liTt^e 
^^..Jsome  of  the  free  and  the  brnve. 

*i^,Kfi^^^*''  °'  Baltlniore  1  accept  this  buUdlng  from  the  dla- 
tto«ulshed  repreaentauve  of  the  Post  Office  DepartienSthe  Hon^ 


orable  Smith  W.  Purdum.  add 
it  may  contribute  ever  more 
the  prosperity  of  the  peopl< 
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-  In  doing  so  to  express  the  hope  that 
to  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  and 
of  the  Towson  postal  district. 


ADDRESS  OF  SMTTH  W.  PtTRDUM,  FOTTRTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL, 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THI  NEW  FEDERAL  BXnLDING.  TOWSON,  MD.' 
OCTEBEH    28,    1938  '  ' 

Congressman  Cole,  Judge  OfTutt.  Senator  Radcllffe,  and  fellow 
citizens,  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  Join 
with  the  citizens  of  Towson  a  Qd  Baltimore  County  in  the  dedication 
of  your  new  Federal  buUdlnf^  and  to  share  your  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion upon  the  completion  of  this  deserved  and  long-awaited  public 
improvement  in  your  good  cl:y. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  thank  Congressman  Cole  most  sincerely 
for  the  kind  invitation  whic:  i  he  extended  to  me  to  be  in  Tbwson 
today  and  participate  in  thes ;  dedicatory  exercises. 

No  one  can  visit  this  sect  on  of  Maryland  without  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  its  institutions  ind  its  traditions,  and  without  paying 
tribute  to  those  hardy  colonists  who  first  settled  here  long  ago. 
carving  communities  of  hones  out  of  an  uncharted  wilderness! 
The  attributes  of  Industry,  ;ourage,  patriotism,  and  sturdy  inde- 
pendence which  they  possess*  d  and  which  they  bequeathed  to  their 
descendants  have  contribute<  materially  to  the  building  of  a  great 
State  and  a  great  Nation. 

These  men  in  the  early  tina  es  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Nation  under  which  w;  live  today  and  under  which  we  are 
privileged  to  enjoy  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

This  building  Is  erected  in  accordance  with  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Congraa  approved  June  22.    1936. 

The  dedication  of  a  new  F  Jderal  building  is  a  noteworthy  occa- 
sion. It  is  an  Important  eient  to  the  citizens  of  your  splendid 
dty.  county,  and  our  State,  and  to  our  Nation.  It  Is  representa- 
tive of  oiu:  great  Republic,  f o  r  our  people,  regardless  of  creed  con- 
dition in  life,  or  party  afflllation,  gather  together  and  give 
testimony  by  their  presence  and  voice  to  their  fidelity,  loyalty, 
and  love  for  our  National  ( Jovemment  and  its  institutions.  It 
Indicates  that  within  our  h«  arts  we  feel  an  appreciation  that  we 
are  marching  on  and  on  righ  ly  and  properly,  carrying  on  the  work 
which  was  pi  aimed  so  well  b    our  forefathers  in  the  years  ago 

In  dedicating  this  building ,  It  Is  proper  that  credit  be  given  to 
the  public -buildings  branch  of  the  Procxirement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which  supervised  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  the  construction  o '  the  buUding,  and  especially  to  Hon. 
Louis  A.  Simon,  Supervisinj  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, who  Is  with  us  her<  today.  Mr.  Simon  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  In  his  profession;  he  has  given  much  of  his  time 
In  developing  the  plans  for  this  building,  and  its  very  splendid 
architecture  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  liis  efforts;  and  I  congratu- 
late you,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Join  with  many  in  expressing  appreciation 
of  your  splendid  work.  Credit  is  also  due  to  the  general  con- 
tractor, the  John  K.  Ruff  Co ,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's construction  engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Burtt  However 
I  would  like  to  Invite  attentidn  to  the  fact  that  without  the  hands 
of  labor  this  buUding  would  not  have  come  into  being,  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  steel  workers 
carpenters,  and  mechanics  j  nd  artisans  of  every  character  who 
participated  In  the  actual  coi  istructlon  but  as  well  to  the  lumber- 
men in  the  forest  who  felled  the  trees,  to  the  miners,  to  the  men 
in  the  stone  quarries,  and  tc  the  workers  In  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries who  produced  and  fashK  ned  the  materials  necessary  in  mak- 
ing possible  this  Imposing  ec  Ifice.  You  see  before  you  the  results 
achieved  by  the  hands  of  lab(  r.  In  dedicating  this  buUding  let  us 
pay  sincere  tribute  to  all  thsse  whose  physical  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  Its  actual  constru  :tion. 

Towson  has  long  deserved  a  Federal  buUding,  and  credit  Is  due  to 
all  who  carried  on  the  effors  to  obtain  It.  Particular  credit  Is 
due  to  yoiir  able  Congressmai  i  and  feUow  citizen,  Hon.  William  P 
Cole,  Jr.,  who  has  led  the  figh  t  for  this  structure  through  the  years! 
At  the  tune  of  the  adoptio;i  of  the  Constitution  and  the  estab- 
,^o^^^  °^  present  form  i  sf  government  in  the  United  States  in 
1<89  there  were  only  75  post  offices  in  existence;  13  of  these  were 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  t^e  following  points:  Annapolis.  Baltl- 

;own,    Chester    MUls,     Chestertown, 
Georgetown    Cross   Roads,   Harford, 


more.     Bladensburg,     Charle^ 
Easton,    Elktou,    Georgetown, 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Warwici 
The  records  of  the  Depart 
Towson  was  established  on 


lent  Indicate  that  the  post  offlce  at 
..     „  T*y  6.  1837.  under  the  name  of  Tow- 

sontown. Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Pi  lyne  was  the  first  postmaster  for  this 
?^'  '^'^^^  was  succeeded  ty  the  foUowing:  George  H.  Catbcart 
S^^^ML^^,'  ^J«°^  N.  Payne.  AprU  9.  1349;  Lewis  Vogel 
^^^l  M^'  '^^i*'"  Cooper,  May  31,  1861;  James  Sheridan,  ABril 
15'  ifiS  Alil^^^'^'^^li''  ^-  ^^^'  ^"^^  A.  Conner  June 
L  l8??VthfT«J?^  *,'^;  ^f '•^^*^  18.  1870;  Sarah  Feast.  March 
oT   niJ  ^  ^^J  °^  ^^^'^  °^^^^  *'*s  changed  to  Towson  on  May 

JLJ^l^^^"^  ^TV  ^^2^-  ^^^'  S"""«J  J-  Robinson,  July  2^ 
I88S,  John  W.  Lee,  July  22,  18  >2. 

Under  a  special  act  of  Com  Tess.  approved  June  9,  1896.  Ttowson 
was  made  a  branch  of  the  pos    offlce  at  Baltimore  ax>wsox» 

nu^r^Snii^l^  ^^^  ^?^'^' '  •  ^  "^«  a^^i  authorizations  for 
publlc-building  construction   throughout  the  country,  and  in  ac- 

m  over  1.800  Individual  communities  to  every  State,  TerriUM^r    and 

2?5Soo''^^f^r°''  °\  °"f  *^^^^^-     '^^  authorSittJS^dtklm? 
♦315.000,000.  are  not  only  pro  riding  enlarged  and  improved  faciU- 
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ties  for  the  conduct  of  Federal  btislness  by  all  Government  agen- 
cies, including  the  Post  Offlce,  United  States  courts.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Ctistoms  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others,  and  effecting  substantial  reductions  in  rental  expenditures 
by  Federal  agencies,  but  these  Federal  building  projects  have  been 
of  material  assistance  in  the  relief  of  unemployment  In  the  buUding 
trades  and  allied  industries.  Over  1.100  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  now  under  contract,  representing  an  expenditure  of 
over  »180,000.000,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  this  construction  has 
provided  more  than  200,000.000  man-hours  of  labor  either  directly 
on  the  Job  or  Indirectly  in  the  mills,  the  mines,  the  forests,  etc. 

In  setting  up  our  form  of  government,  provision  was  made  for 
three  separate  branches — the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial.  The  Post  Offlce  Etepartment  in  serving  all  the  people  of 
our  country  Is  one  of  the  supporting  columns  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government.  It  Is.  therefore.  Important 
that  we  who  are  employed  In  the  Post  Offlce  Department  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  at  all  times  to  see  that  the  people  are  given 
prompt,  courteoxis,  and  efficient  service,  and  that  waste  and  ex- 
travagance be  not  permitted. 

The  post  offlce  service  is  3rour«.  There  is  scarcely  a  home  in 
the  entire  country  that  the  service  does  not  reach.  It  carries  the 
Jo3rs  as  weU  as  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  It  reaches  Into  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  human  beings  everywhere.  We  are  proud  of 
the  record  and  achievements  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  and 
we  trust  that  this  new  building  In  Towson  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  of  you  In  Improved  efficiency  In  service.  This  building  Is  for 
use  by  all  the  people  regardless  of  condition  in  life,  race,  creed, 
or  party  affiliation. 

The  building  Itself  is  only  a  structure  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood, 
but  when  It  is  occupied  by  loyal  and  courteous  public  servants, 
when  it  is  the  medium  through  which  you  receive  your  lettfers 
and  transact  your  postal  business.  It  will  be  more  than  a  ma- 
terial object.  It  wUl  pulsate  with  the  life  of  the  Nation.  The 
service  performed  wltbln  Its  walls  wlU  give  this  buUding  a  heart 
and  a  soul. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees of  the  State  of  Maryland,  forming  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  public  servants  anj-where  in  our  land.  It  is  likewise  fitting 
that  we  mention  Mr.  Einest  Green,  postmaster  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  been  In  the  Postal  Service  over  44  years  and  who  has  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds  I  also  make 
reference  to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Hoopes,  superintendent  of  Towson 
branch,  and  the  employees  who  work  under  his  supervision  and 
who  render  you  courteous  and  efficient  postal  service  from  day 
to  day. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  serve  In  the  postal  establish- 
ment for  many  years,  and  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  me  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  Postal  Service  under  the  businesslike  and 
humane  leadership  of  Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley.  The 
administration  of  the  Postal  Service  under  Mr.  Farley  has  repre- 
sented a  period  of  continued  advancement. 

As  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  operate  only  under  duly  approved  laws 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  set  up  by  the  Congress 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  in  the  Post  Offlce  Department  bear  In  mind  at  all  times  that 
we  are  the  servants  of  the  pjeople  and  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  Congress,  who  directly  represent  the  people,  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

It  is  very  splendid  that  Senator  Radcxiffe  has  Joined  us  here  fbr 
these  exercises.  I  understand  that  Senator  Tvdings  is  unable  to  be 
here  owing  to  engagements  made  sometime  ago. 

Down  through  the  years  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been  ably  rep- 
resented In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  your  feUow  townsman  who  Is  the  Representative  from  this 
district  and  whose  presence  honors  this  occasion  today,  who  has 
through  five  sessions  of  Congress  ably  represented  this  district  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  whose  service  In  that  representa- 
tive body  has  been  characterized  by  sound  Judgment,  straight  think- 
ing, and  a  most  sincere  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  of  our  State,  and  of  our  Nation.  In  my  contacts  with  him 
1  have  always  found  him  to  be  fair-minded,  forward  thinking,  and 
serving  no  selfish  interests.  I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  a  splendid  son  of  our  State  of  Maryland,  your  Congressman  and 
my  friend,  Hon.  William  P.  Cole,  Jr. 

My  friends  and  feUow  Marylanders.  the  American  people  are  build- 
ers, building  for  home,  culture,  security,  right,  and  Justice  to  all. 

As  Americans  we  are  not  forgetful  of  our  traditions,  and  neither 
are  we  forgetful  of  those  great  figures  in  our  history  who  did  so 
much  to  found  and  build  so  as  to  perpetuate  cur  great  Nation. 
This  very  spot  upon  which  we  stand  today  has  known  the  tread  of 
men  and  women  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  building  of  a  new 
nation.  Some  of  them  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this  cause. 
It  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was  so  nobly  begun  and 
to  inculcate  in  our  children  a  love  and  resp>ect  for  America  and 
Its  institutions,  to  the  end  that  this  country  may  continue  to  be 
a  nation  that  wiU  be  universaUy  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  the 
entire  world. 

We  are.  indeed,  fortunate  In  being  able  to  carry  on  these  efforts 
today  under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  a  great  American  and 
a  great  buUder.  our  President,  Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER  OP  DECEMBER  1838 


Mr.  GETSfER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  insert  an  article  from  the  Amer- 
ican Teacher  magazine  for  December  1938  entitled  "Chair- 
man Dies  vs.  Pounding  Fathers,"  as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Teacher  of  December  1938] 

CHAIRMAN    DIES    VS.    FOUNDING    FATHntS 

Washington.  D.  C. — George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
other  "founding  fathers"  were  questioned  today  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee which  is  Investigating  im-Amerlcan  and  radical  actlvltlea. 
The  appearance  of  America's  revolutionary  heroes  created  a  sensa- 
tion such  as  Washington.  D.  C.  has  seldom  experienced,  as  It  was 
not  thought  that  a  subpena  could  reach  to  the  other  world. 

General  Washington  received  a  great  ovation  as  he  mounted  the 
witness  stand  in  the  Capita!,  named  after  him.  Chairman  Dns 
broke  two  gavels  before  he  co'ald  restore  order  and  focus  the  atten- 
tion on  himself. 

Washington  was  subjected  to  only  the  briefest  questioning,  Mr. 
Dies  asking  him  if  it  wivs  true  that  In  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Tripoli  in  his  second  administration  he  had  assured  the  Moham- 
medans that  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  not  In  any 
sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  general.  He  also  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  that  at  VaUey  Forge  he  had  ordered  the  public  reading  of 
Tom  Palne's  Crisis,  as  he  thought  it  a  good  book  for  peppmg  up 
the  ragged  and  undernourished  soldiers. 

The  sensational  witness  of  the  day  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
described  himself  as  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  and 
author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  questioned 
by  Chairman  Dies,  as  follows: 

"Is  It  true,  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  you  have  openly  advocated  the 
deslrabUlty  of  revolution? 

"Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have,  sir,  and  on  numerous  occasions. 

"Mr.  Dies.  And  this  was  after  our  Revolution,  after  1783? 

"Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Dies.  You  were  not  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  opinion  that  we  had 
had  our  Revolution,  and  that  one  was  enough?" 

Laughter  broke  out  In  the  courtroom  when  Jefferson  asked  who 
Mr.  Coolldge  was,  and  on  being  told,  asked  If  Mr.  Coolidge  had 
ever  had  a  revolution.  A  man  In  the  audience  yeUed,  "Boeton 
police  strike!"  and  was  forcibly  ejected  by  attendants. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thereupon  assured  the  chairman  that  be  was 
emphatically  on  record  as  being  In  favor  of  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent revolution. 

"Mr.  Dies.  Do  you  recognize  the  foUowIng  words  as  yours,  Mr. 
Jefferson?  'The  spirit  of  resistance  to  government  Is  so  valuable 
on  certain  occasions  that  I  wish  It  to  be  always  kept  alive.  It  wUl 
often  be  exercised  when  wrong  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exer- 
cised at  all.  I  like  a  little  rebeUion  now  and  then.  It  Is  like  a 
storm  In  the  atmosphere.'    Are  those  your  words? 

"Mr.  Jefferson.  They  are.  But  there  Is  a  better  passage.  If  you 
WiU  permit 

"Mr.  Dies.  Excuse  me,  Fm  coming  to  that.  Here  Is  a  long  para- 
graph In  which  you  Incite  the  people  to  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
'Let  them  take  arms.  The  tree  of  liberty  mu.st  be  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  tjTants.  It  Is  Its  ziatural  manure.' 
You  are  an  agitator,  Mr.  Jefferson.  ; 

"Mr.  Jefferson.  I  was  an  agitator,  Mr.  Dncs. 

"Mr.  Dies.  You  still  are.  You  may  be  dead,  but  these  words 
are  still  available.  They  are  In  the  books.  In  the  Ubrarles,  ac- 
cessible to  the  school  children  whose  tender  minds  are  suscept- 
ible to  plausible  appeals  to  revolt.  That  Is  why  we  subpenaed 
you  and  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Madison  and  the  others, 
because  tradition  Is  powerful,  and  dangerous  words  and  deeds 
in  the  past  have  a  way  of  echoing  In  the  present.  It  is  men 
like  you,  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  give  the  'reds'  aid  and  comfort. 
This  committee  asks  you  to  recant  and  to  make  a  statement  to 
It  and  to  the  press  that  you  have  taken  a  saner  view,  ao  as  to 
undo  some  of  the  harm  you  have  done. 

"Mr.  Jefferson.  Tut,  Mr.  Dies;  let  us  get  on  to  another  passage. 

"Mr.  Dies.  You  are  a  Bolshevik,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Not  even  a 
Communist  would  dare  use  such  language  today.  How  did  you 
get  away  with  It? 

"Mr.  jEFFEasoN.  The  Bill  of  Rights  which  I  wrote  and  put 
through  was  stUl  fresh  in  thoee  days,  and  there  were  zio  Dies 
committees. 
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"Mr.  Dm.  Do  not  Insxilt  the  committee,  Mr.  Jefferson.  We 
are  here  on  a  sacred  errand,  to  preserve  fiindaznental  American 
Institutions. 

"Mr.  Jetfesjson.  Those  are  Institutions  which  I  helped  build, 
and  I  am  as  skeptical  of  this  committee's  motives  as  I  am  of  Its 
abilities  In  this  matter  of  protection. 

"Mr.  I>nEs.  This  Is  the  twentieth  century,  not  the  eighteenth,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Permit  us  to  solve  our  own  problems  In  our  own  way. 
Evidently  you  lived  In  bloodier  days  than  ours,  as  shown  by  this 
passage  of  yours:  "The  late  rebellion  In  Massachusetts  has  given 
more  alarm  than  I  think  It  should  have  done.  Caloilate  that  one 
rebellion  In  13  States  In  the  course  of  11  years  Is  but  one  for  each 
State  In  a  century  and  a  half.  No  country  should  be  so  long 
without  one.' 

"Mr.  Jeitebscn.  Policemen  and  company  thugs  did  not  shoot 
down  citizens  In  my  day,  Mr.  Congressman. 

"Mr.  Das.  Nevertheless,  your  principles  are  those  of  sheer  bol- 
shevlsm. 

"Mr.  JxrrxRsoN.  They  used  to  be  accounted  the  principles  of 
pure  Americanism,  as  enunciated  by  the  founder  of  your  party, 

M^.    DCEB. 

"Mr.  Dns.  And  who  is  that? 

"Mr.  Jdterscn.  I,  Thomas  Jefferson.  [Laughter.]  May  I  say. 
taking  advantage  of  a  ghost's  privilege  to  dodge  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, that  meeting  you  makes  me  rather  regret  having  effected  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  since  it  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  the 
great  State  you  represent  In  such  a  small  way.     (More  laughter.] 

"Mr.  Dies.  You  may  leave  the  stand. 

"Mr.  JnrrRsoN  (going) .  You  forgot  that  I  also  said,  "Ood  forbid 
we  should  ever  be  20  years  without  a  rebellion.'  " 

When  order  was  restored  In  the  committee  room  Mr.  Dizs  called 
to  the  stand  James  Madison,  another  former  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Madison  testified  that  he  entertained  views  concerning  economic 
ietermlnlsm  which  were  substantially  In  accord  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  one  Karl  Marx. 

A  ntmiber  of  witnesses,  among  them  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Patrick  Henry,  were  called  to  prove  that  among  the  patriot  fore- 
fathers there  were  several  who  held  that  the  Constitution  was  a 
very  Imperfect  doctmtient. 

A  rumor  which  caused  considerable  stir  and  anticipation  In  the 
committee  room  was  that  Benjamin  W^nklin,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  James  Monroe.  Thomas  Paine,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  and 
John  Marshall  would  be  put  on  the  stand  to  establish  their  atti- 
tudes toward  wine,  women,  and  song,  on  the  ground  that  lax 
moral  standards  are  closely  associated  with  political  and  social 
radicalism.  But  althotigh  "these  heroes  were  present  as  If  ready 
to  testify,  they  were  not  called. 

Tomorrow  the  committee  will  question  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  Is  understood  that  the  examination  of  the 
martyred  ex -President  will  take  In  the  following  territory: 

1.  Charges  that  he  was  a  "dictator"  dining  the  Civil  War. 

2.  Public  statement  made  by  him  to  the  effect  that  labor  Is 
prior  to  and  Independent  of  capital,  a  statement  tending  to 
Incite  class  hatred. 

3.  letter  he  Is  alleged  to  have  written  and  allowed  to  be  made 
public  Just  before  his  assassination,  In  which  he  accused  the  big 
business  Interests  of  conspiracy  to  undermine  "democracy"  and 
destroy  the  "Republic." 

4.  Public  statement  credited  to  him  that  people  had  a  right 
to  change  their  form  of  government  by  force,  if  necessary. 

Veteran  observers  here  and  sources  close  to  Chairman  Dns 
who  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  quoted,  say  that  an  attempt 
Will  be  made  to  discredit  the  founder  of  the  Republican  Partv 
as  a  "red."  ' 
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Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fonowing  inaugural 
address  by  Hon,  Raymond  E.  Baldwin.  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  4,  1939: 

OOVERNOR'S   KT^awAtu 

*fr  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of  the  general  assembly 
300  years  ago  representatives  from  Windsor,  Wethersfleld.  and  Hart- 
Xord  met  in  this  part  of  Connecticut  and  in  the  candlelit  twillffht 
«a  midwinter  afternoon  completed  the  Fundamental  Orders.  Thus 
tbmj  founded  a  repubUc  upon  a  written  coostltutlan,  tbe  first  to 


America,  and  fixed  few  all  tliie  the  principle  that  the  people  were, 
and  by  Divine  right  ought  1o  be,  the  source  of  all  power  and  au- 
thority Ln  government.  That  Is  democracy  Indeed.  Knowing  that 
happiness  lies  In  freedom  and  that  freedom  is  best  preserved  In 
democracy,  other  towns  Joli  ed  the  Connecticut  Republic,  and  It 
grew.  Throughout  the  years  since  that  time  people  have  come  over 
the  sea,  seeking  and  finding  that  Ideal  of  free  institutions  which 
the  original  settlers  desired  and  conceived.  Today,  In  a  world  of 
doubt  and  fear,  the  people  ol  Connecticut  hold  fast  to  our  Republic 
and  cherish  our  rich  traditic  ns  of  freedom.  To  us  for  a  time  they 
have  entrusted  them  for  salekeeping  and  further  fulfillment.  In 
an  age  of  despotism  across  the  sea,  it  is  for  us  to  prove  that  In 
America  and  in  Connecticut  democracy  still  fulfills  the  Ideals  of 
those  who  have  strtiggled  fjr  it  throughout  long  years.  Let  us 
here  resolve  that  no  lust  for  personal  gain  ot  political  power  shall 
keep  us  from  serving  the  wlfare  of  all  the  people.  In  the  same 
spirit  with  those  who  first  es  ablished  this  Republic  and  with  those 
who  have  served  it  faithftiHj  down  the  years,  let  us,  each  one.  take 
up  the  work  there  Is  to  do  ii  the  days  that  Ue  Jiist  ahead. 

In  the  face  of  world-wide  c  hallenge  to  democracy,  we  believe  that 
free  government  can  best  be  preserved  by  a  separation  of  its  three 
great  functions  and  a  recogDition  that  such  a  separation  preserves 
that  balance  which  is  essentl  il  to  individiial  freedom.  Ycu  are  the 
members  of  the  legislative  hi  anch  of  the  government.  While  your 
functions  tire  different,  they  are  equally  as  important  as  those  of 
the  executive  or  Judicial  de  >artments.  While  we  must  work  to- 
gether, you  can  expect  that  the  Governor  will  recognize  and  re- 
spect your  separate  function  and  power  and  that  he  will  not  tres- 
pass upon  them.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  Governor  will  expect 
that  you  will  in  turn  recognize  his  separate  function  and  power 
and  that  you  will  not  delib«rately  trespass  upon  them.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government  not  only  to 
administer  the  laws  of  the  State  but  to  lay  before  the  general 
assembly  problems  which  rec  ulre  legislation  for  their  solution.  It 
Is  his  duty  to  make  recommendation  for  legislation  generally  and 
to  advise  you  as  to  his  opinii  >n  concerning  the  form  which  It  shall 
take.  The  acceptance  or  rej  ection  of  his  recommendation  or  the 
amendment  to  it  is  your  fur  ction  and,  being  your  function  alone 
is  hkewlse  your  responsibilHy.  Differences  of  opinion  are  bound 
to  arise.  In  Connecticut  and  in  America  each  man  and  woman 
is  entitled  to  entertain  and  (express  an  opinion  c^nly  freely  and 
Independently.  The  floor  of  the  general  assembly  is  the  place  for 
open,  frank,  and  public  debite.  Involving  not  only  Issues  among 
yourselves  as  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govermnent 
out  differences  perhaps  with  the  executive  department  as  well  If 
we  all  seek  to  serve  the  pub  ic  good  as  we.  before  Almighty  God, 
have  sworn  to  do,  then  our  differences  of  opinion  can  involve  no 
question  of  private  ambition  or  personal  gain  and  can  only  be 
concerned  with  how  best  to  meet  the  public  need  and  solve  the 
public  problem. 

The  story  of  Connecticut  Is  a  story  of  constant  change  Those 
who  lived  here  before  us  w<re  for  the  most  part  farmers  With 
the  westward  expansion  of  our  country  many  migrated  to  fields 
where  stones  were  fewer  ani  smaller  and  the  hills  were  not  so 
steep  With  expanding  prodi  ictlon  and  the  advent  of  the  machine 
age  Connecticut  turned  to  manufacturing,  and  now  we  are  not 
only  an  agricultural  but  also  an  industrial  State.  We  have  within 
our  borders  the  most  Intelligent,  the  most  skilled  workmen  In 
America.  Connecticut  Yanl  ee  Ingenuity  is  a  household  word. 
w2S~  ,  T?^  ^^  ^^"^^  *°  o>mpany  with  her  sister  States  in  the 
Federal  Union.  Connecticut  t  as  suffered  from  an  economic  depres- 
™t  ^^'"ost  pressing  problem  has  been  and  still  is  unemploy- 
ment—Jobs  for  those  Who  ar«  willing  and  can  do  good  work  The 
theory  has  been  announced  i  hat  we  can  expect  the  day  when  the 
Government  sees  to  it  that  one-third  of  thV  population  which  i^ 
at  present  insufficiently  clothed  and  fed,  shall  have  a  de««ni 
h^ft^'^.t?'  ^'T^  Connecicut  has  been  through  depr^iW^ 
^itl  ^  Citizens  have  never  bi  fore  and  are  unwilling  now  to^^^ 
the  doctrine  that  one-third  of  our  people  must  become  r^rmS- 
S'ZnrtSf?'  '^"  Government,  ^s  theory  is  conJS^  t?Con- 
necticut  thrift  and  ambition.  In  time  of  economic  stress  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  care  for  its  citizens,  to  help  th«n-  not  tS 
be«,me  permanent  wards  of  the  Government,  but  to  gj^bj^k  to 
Jobs  in  private  business  and  industry  ^ 

thil^^«**^if*°^  °^*?.'^  ^^***  "^^y  ^«""  ™^l^c  this  inquiry:  If  one- 
Sl^^f^  *V*  population  is  at  present  insufficiently  clothS  hcu<Sd 
^vJ!***,,^  "  ""*  '^"^y  °'  *^«   Government  or   is  it   the  duty  of 

There  have  been  many  v<ciferous  prophets  of  calamity  since 
f!f^™i^  ^^"«^«'  niankird  has  been  Unable  to  adamhimill 
J^vo  L.^  fnT  t"""^^^  produced  by  his  own  mind  and  hand Toroe 
have  said  that  human  progr,  ss  had  i«K..-hed  its  zenith  and  tlSt 
the  existing  economy  must  )e  stabUized  and  fixwl  f or  aU  time 
MMiy  are  preaching  that  sam<  doctrine  today 

America  and  Connecticut  « itperienced  a  depression  in  1873    and 

Se^Z  -^^^i'^V'fJ  ^^"^«'^<^  ^"^  ti?pi?bS'tS?n 
4^^.^"  ^^  ^  '^'^  people  then  who  made  the  sarne  claim  that 
^f  ^^^^t^^  "'*''•  ^'^  ^^^^  a  stabilizing  of  the  exTsTing  ecSiomv 
If  they  had  succeeded  in  pcifcanently  impressing  3ieS-^  n^Ses 
and  plan  upon  the  American  public  and  industry  the  teleohone 
^S  haTe'h^^n^v'"'"^  PlAlng.  radio'^S^uSn  p'ff^eS 
SS^n  ?n  n,,^"  unknown,  nechanical  refrigeration,  modern  sanl- 
!^  KM  ^*w°^  ^°™^^  ^^  cities  would  not  have  come  T^e  auto- 
mobile, the  airplane,  and  «*  modern  streaiLSS   trS  woiS 
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have  passed  us  by.  We  would  be  meeting  tills  afternoon  in  light 
shed  by  gas  Jets  and  coal -oil  lamps.  When  a  national  economy  is 
stabilized  progress  is  stifled. 

We  must  direct  our  thought  and  energy  toward  improving  oppor- 
tunity to  go  ahead,  to  increase  and  expand  our  production.  In  a 
totalitarian  state  expanding  and  increased  production  is  attempted 
by  governmental  edict  directed  at  the  worlunen,  the  farmers,  the 
scientists,  the  organizers,  the  Inventors.  They  are  ordered  to  carry 
out  a  goverrunent  plan.  In  a  democracy  progress  is  accomplished  by 
holding  out  to  the  workingman.  to  the  farmer,  to  the  scientist,  to 
the  inventor,  to  the  organizer,  to  all,  an  opportunity  to  improve  his 
lot  In  life,  to  acquire  better  things  for  his  family  and  himself  with 
the  promise  that  when  he  Justly  attains  them  he  will  be  protected 
In  the  enJojTnent  of  them.  It  Is  the  function  of  government  to 
keep  that  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  everyone  and  to  guard  It 
against  selfishness  and  greed.  This  Is  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  want  to  go  forward  along  this  way.  It 
is  our  Job  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  stay  on  this  road,  by  protecting 
the  fair  against  the  unfair,  the  honest  against  the  dishonest,  the 
unselfish  weak  against  the  selfish  strong. 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  recovery.  There  is  no  scheme  that  will 
bring  it  next  week.  Recovery  depends  upon  the  revival  of  business 
confidence  and  there  can  be  no  revival  when  businessmen,  large  and 
small,  are  badgered  and  harassed  by  government.  We  who  hold 
public  office  devote  our  time,  enei-gy,  and  thought  to  the  govertmcient 
of  the  State,  while  our  feUow  men  in  the  private  walks  of  life  devote 
their  time  and  energy  and  thought  to  the  development  of  private 
enterprise.  We  must  work  with  them  to  make  government  and 
private  enterprise  go  hand  In  hand.  Government  must  in  all  things 
be  a  friendly,  helpful.  coop)eratlng  force  and  not  an  officious,  med- 
dlesome policeman.  We  will  need  the  help  of  men  and  women  who 
know  the  problems  of  business  and  agriculture  In  Connecticut. 
Government  must  invite  them  in  and  work  with  them  for  recovery. 
By  inspiring  confidence  we  can  increase  and  expand  our  production 
and  create  the  Jobs  which  bring  recovery. 

No  goverunent  can  provide  permanent  emplojrr^ent  for  all  or 
even  a  large  part  of  its  citizens  unless  it  steps  out  of  the  role  at 
democracy  and,  entering  the  field  of  private  enterprise  In  direct  con- 
flict with  its  ovra  citizens,  becomes  autocratic.  In  competition  with 
its  own  citizens  government  becomes  a  monopoly  which  business 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with,  because  government  is  bound  by  laws  of 
Its  own  making  and.  pursuing  the  covirse  of  monopoly,  would  even- 
tually stifie  private  business  altogether.  In  a  confiict  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  class  hatred  and  Intolerance  are  rampant. 
We  must  awaken  in  all  ol  our  citizens  a  new  sen.se  of  their  responsi- 
bility toward  the  country.  We  need  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The 
citizens  of  the  country  must  be  encouraged  to  furnish  those  Jobs. 
They  wlU  be  encouraged  when  the  Government  pursues  a  program 
of  adherence  to  constitutional  principles,  of  economy,  of  friendly 
cooperation  and  thus  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  in  Connecticut  and  in  America  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity to  Increase  and  expand  production  without  competition  from 
government  and  the  Imposition  of  ever-Increasing  taxes  and  unrea- 
sonable regulations. 

Connecticut  Industry  suffers  because  of  conditions  that  exist  gen- 
erally throughout  America.  It  suffers  also  for  lack  of  protection 
against  foreign  goods  produced  with  cheap  labor.  The  watch  and 
clock  industry  of  Bristol  offers  but  one  example.  Connecticut  indus- 
try suffers  also  because  seemingly  more  favorable  conditions  for 
some  of  oiu-  oldest  industries,  such  as  textiles,  have  been  created 
elsewhere.  ^Vhereln  the  remedy  is  Nation-wide  in  scope  our  delega- 
tion in  Congress  must  protect  Connecticut  and  preserve  her  equality 
with  the  other  States.  This  we  know  they  will  do.  There  Is  oppor- 
tunity for  us  working  together  here  in  the  general  assembly  to  help 
Connecticut  industry  and  Connecticut  agriculture.  We  can  encour- 
age the  industries  which  we  now  have  to  remain  and  new  ones  to 
come  here  and  find  a  friendly  soil  for  honest  effort.  We  can  best 
encourage  business  in  Connecticut  by  demonstrating  that  In  the 
operation  of  our  State  government  and.  Indeed.  In  the  operation  of 
our  city  and  town  governments,  honesty,  efficiency,  and  economy 
prevail.  We  must  balance  our  budget  and  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  State  mtist  live  within  that  balanced  budset. 

There  is  a  mortgage  on  the  State,  a  bond  issue,  for  $25,000,000. 
The  proceeds  from  these  bonds  were  used  to  pay  off  a  deficit  ac- 
cumulated during  the  last  8  years  in  the  amount  of  $12,172,564.41. 
The  sum  of  $12,827,435.59  remaining  is  being  devoted  to  expanding 
and  improving  our  humane  institutions,  a  proper  and  needful  pro- 
gram, the  complete  fxilflUment  of  which  lies  yet  ahead.  This 
bonded  indebtedness  will  have  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,250,000 
each  year.  In  addition  thereto.  Interest  must  be  paid  thereon, 
decreasing,  of  course.  In  amount  as  the  years  go  by,  but  in  this 
next  blenulum  at  the  rate  of  $396,625  in  the  first  year  and  $368,750 
in  the  second  year.  In  addition  thereto  the  enlargement  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  humane  institutions,  nearly  doubling  in  size  the 
plants  which  the  State  heretofore  has  had,  will,  of  course,  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation.  The  additional 
cost  is  estimated  by  the  budget  division  to  be  $872,736.45  and 
$1,792,139.87.  respectively,  in  each  year  of  the  next  biennium. 
These  obligations  as  well  as  others,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  the  budget  message,  are  fixed  and  cannot  be  avoided.  We 
should  remember  this  principle,  however.  The  tax  dollar  must  be 
more  careftilly  spent  than  any  other  dollar.  It  is  the  dollar  which 
the  workingman.  the  businessman,  all  of  us,  earn,  but  which  we 
cannot  spend  for  our  wives  or  our  children.  It  is  the  dollar  which 
business  cannot  have  to  divide  fairly  between  the  Jobholder  and 
the  stockholder.    Tlie  State  spends  it  for  us.    The  citizen  has  a 


right  to  expect  and  to  demand  that  it  be  carefully  and  honestly 
spent. 

A  program  of  economy  will  for  the  time  being  seem  hard  to 
follow.  We  must  always  remember  this:  An  increase  In  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  State  in  developing  whatever  program  you 
may  name  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  citizen  to 
pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  the  State  in  carrying  out  such 
a  program.  Therefore,  xmless  the  citizen  is  able  to  pay  the  in- 
creased taxes  required  (and  he  will  be  both  able  and  wUllng  If 
fairly  dealt  with),  we  cannot  place  any  expan.'Uon  of  the  present 
services  of  the  State  upon  that  firm  foundation  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful fulfillment.  It  may  become  necessarj'  to  curtaU  some  of 
the  present  services  if  we  are  to  open  and  maintain  our  new  humane 
institutions  and  pay  the  Interest  upon  and  retire  the  principal  of 
oxir  mortgage  without  levying  additional  taxes.  Work  upon  the 
budget  thus  far  reveals  fixed  charges  and  commitments  In  the  way 
of  grants  impoc«ible  to  reduce  without  legislative  action.  The 
revenue  going  into  the  general  fund  Is  estimated  to  be  lower  tlian 
during  the  last  biennium.  Two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  bond  retirement,  $768,375  interest,  and  $3,664,877  32  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  a  greatly  enlarged  system  of  humane 
Institutions,  all  entirely  new  items  of  expense  which  the  State  has 
not  heretofore  had  to  pay,  must  come  out  of  the  general  fund. 
We  begin  this  administration  with  lower  estimated  revenues  and 
an  increase  of  six  millions  in  the  cost  of  government.  Any  increase 
in  the  services  now  performed  by  the  State  must  carry  with  it  the 
necessary  appropriation  and  provide  for  the  necessary  taxing  or 
financing  to  meet  that  appropriation.  The  p>eople'8  representatives 
must  decide  whether  we  will  balance  our  budget,  pay  our  bills,  and 
thus  encourage  business,  or  whether  we  wiU  go  along  spending  and 
adding  new  taxes. 

UnempIoyTnent,  Jobs,  recovery  present  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. We  can  do  our  full  share  toward  a  solution  tf  we  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  this  State  that  our  State  government  can  and  will 
be  run  efficiently  and  economically,  that  our  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced, and  that  our  appropriations  will  not  be  exceeded.  Expansion 
of  government  service  Imposes  additional  costs,  which  require  addi- 
tional laws.  Prostrate  business  and  industry  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  taxes  necessary  to  meet  such  increased  cost  nor  can  men  and 
women  working  for  reduced  salaries  and  wages  and  on  part  time  pay 
the  taxes  to  meet  these  inrreased  costs  either.  We  can  stimulate 
private  enterprise  by  stopping  the  ever-increasing  coet  of  govern- 
ment, by  keeping  those  costs  within  a  limit  that  the  taxpayer  can 
afford  and  by  making  definite  provision  for  the  payment  of  our  bUls. 

LABOB 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  State  labor  for  small  sal- 
aries and  for  w^ages.  When  they  are  working  fvdl  time  and  receive 
fair  pay  they  create  a  market.  The  worker  is  not  only  a  producer, 
he  is  also  a  consumer.  The  businessmen,  the  manufacttirers  in  this 
State  should  realisse,  and  many  of  them  do  realize,  that  they  not 
only  owe  a  duty  to  the  stockholders  in  their  companies  but  to  the 
Jobholders  as  well.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  legislation  in  Connecti- 
cut protecting  the  working  man  and  woman,  but  we  have  by  no 
means  reached  the  limit  of  fair  progress.  All  too  often  In  the  past 
some  employers  have  been  unwilling  to  meet  the  men  who  work  for 
them  half  way.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  lack  of  cooperation 
which  is  essential  to  progress.  A  belligerent  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  has  been  met  with  a  corresponding  belligerent  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  employee.  Capitalists,  large  and  small,  as 
stockholders  have  a  right  to  organize  and  pool  their  interests.  Labor 
has  an  equal  right  to  organize  and  bargain  coUecUvely  through 
representatives  of  its  own  choosing.  We  will  protect  and  guard  the 
rights  of  both.  We  urge  cooperation  and  mutual  regard.  No  gov- 
ernment should  champion  the  one  as  against  the  other.  We  can 
improve  our  laws  with  respect  to  sweatshops  and  child  labor  and 
protect  women  and  chUdren  as  to  hours  of  work  and  working 
conditions. 

Legislation  shotild  be  provided  giving  to  labor  a  fair  antl-lnjunc- 
tlon  bill.  The  day  of  unreasonable,  unrestricted  use  of  injunction* 
in  labor  disputes  is  gone  forever.  Pair  dealing  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employer  against  plant  confiscation  and  wanton 
sabotage.  Most  all  of  our  industries  are  owned  by  many  small 
stockholders  whose  Investment  represents  a  saving  made  at  great 
sacrifice.  Property  rights  are  a  pait  of  human  rights,  for  most  all 
of  the  people  In  Connecticut  own  property  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has.  on  the  whole,  been 
very  beneficial.  It  has  been  amended  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  new  conditions.  The  depreciated  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  present  high  cost  of  living  make  an  Increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum limits  payable  desirable  and  necessary  at  this  time.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  act  as  to  compensable  injuries  and  diseases  has 
produced  a  problem  which  was  originally  unforeseen.  Some  Indus- 
tries are  unwilling  to  employ  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  4S 
years  or  more,  because  such  men  are  thought  to  be  more  sxisceptlble 
to  injury  than  younger  men.  Such  a  practice  tends  to  substitute 
inexperience  for  experience  and  works  an  lnj\istlce  in  a  State  where 
many  worldngmen  who  have  spent  a  large  part  of  their  lives  de- 
veloping specialized  skill  and  experience  find  themselves  unem- 
ployable. A  comprehensive,  thorough  study  of  this  problem  Is 
recommended,  with  action  In  the  present  session  of  the  general 
awembly.  Our  laws  with  respect  to  contracts  let  by  the  State  for 
public  works  of  various  kinds  should  be  so  amended  that  labor  costs 
are  at  a  decent  and  uniform  standard  for  all  bidders,  so  that  all 
bidders  may  enter  the  contest  on  equal  tenns.  Legislation  to  pro- 
tect labor  and  materialmen  from  the  fraud  of  Irresponsible  con- 
tractors needs  further  strengthening.    Our  board  of  mediation  and 
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arbitration  has  done  pood  work.  With  added  powers,  it  would 
function  even  more  effectively  to  settle  and  thus  prevent  labor 
disputes.  Friendly  relatlonehtp  between  labor  and  capital  will  en- 
ccurage  business  to  come  to  Connecticut.     With  labor  and  capital 

In  honest,  energetic  partnership,  Connecticut  will  forge  ahead. 

ACRICTTLTTTaX 

We  have  from  time  to  time  added  new  beards  and  commissions 
to  our  State  government.  For  the  most  part  these  boards  and  com- 
mlssion.s  have  grown  up  in  helter-skelter  fashion.  You  should 
direct  your  attention  to  coordinating  the  boards  and  commissions 
concerning  agriculture.  These  couid  and  should  be  combined  In  a 
Single  department  to  foster  a  unified  program  and  to  avoid  dupll- 
cation  of  effort  and  consequent  added  expense.  It  Is.  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  commissions  on  agriculture,  on  domestic 
animals,  on  dairy  and  food,  and  on  milk  regulation  be  combined 
under  a  board  of  agriculture. 

A  regional  market  should  be  established  in  a  section  of  the  State 
best  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers.  Many  of  our 
tobacco  farmers  will  not  again  undertake  tobacco  growing.  Their 
lands  and  farming  knowledge  may  be  turned  profitably  to  the  grow- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  regional  market  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  them. 

THE  MERrr  SYSTEM 

The  spoils  system  Is  an  xmdesirable  and  vmnecessary  byproduct 
of  our  political  life.  Public-spirited  citizens  demand  tbe  recogni- 
tion of  merit  in  the  selection  of  public  servants  and  a  merit  system 
has  been  put  into  operation  In  our  State  government  and  In  the 
government  of  some  of  our  cities.  It  may  prove  wise  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  providing  for  the  principle 
of  appointment  of  public  servants  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Such  an 
amendment  would  firmly  establish  the  merit  principle  and  would 
furnish  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  extensions  and  im- 
provements. The  lack  of  such  an  amendment  does  not  prevent  Im- 
xxiedlate  extension  and  Improvement  of  the  present  law.  The  law 
should  be  amended  clearly  defining  those  acts  which  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  section  relating  to  penalties  needs 
strengthening.  Abuse  In  the  matter  of  pro\'lsional  appointments 
has  been  claimed.  The  selection  of  any  one  of  the  tliree  applicants 
holding  the  highest  ratings  has  also  been  criticized. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  In  some  quarters  that  a  civil -service 
commission  be  substituted  for  the  present  personnel  advisory  com- 
mittee. These  matters  should  receive  your  careful  consideration 
Workable,  effective  merit  systems  should  be  established  in  our 
larger  cities  and  uniform  legislation  be  enacted  to  that  end.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  uniform  act  to  meet  the  needs  for  civil 
service  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns  and  communities.  In  a 
republic  it  Is  essential  that  the  policy-making  officials  respond 
directly  to  the  el(»ctorate  or  to  those  who  appointed  them,  who  are 
themselves  directly  elected  by  the  people.  It  Is  sometimes  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  an  appointive  policy-making 
official  and  a  purely  administrative  one.  The  former  mtist  be  sub- 
ject to  the  political  change  which  belongs  to  a  representative  system 
of  government.  There  is  good  reason  why  even  some  policy-making 
officials  should  refrain  from  political  activity  while  holding  public 
office,  although  not  themselves  appointees  under  the  merit  system 
Commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners  are  not  appointed  under 
the  merit  system.  They  are  policy-making  offlclal.«;,  and  for  that 
reason  should  not  be  subject  to  the  act.  Their  subordinates  In  the 
departments,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the  act  ■ 
Commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners  as  political  appointees 
can  Inject  political  activity  into  their  departments.  Legislation 
preventing  a  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  from  political 
activity  while  holding  office  wotild  greatly  strengthen  the  merit 
system. 

Appropriate  legislation  should  be  enacted  disqualifying  any  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly  during  his  term  of  office  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  any  administrative  or  Judicial  office  In  the  State  An  array 
of  senators  and  representatives  as  Judges  and  adminlstraUve  ap- 
polnteee  after  a  leglslaUve  session  Is  not  imposing  before  the  oeoDle 
of  the  State.  *^ 

THE  coxntTs 

Speedy  impartial  Judgments  in  criminal  and  ctvu  matters  are 
prerequisite  to  jusUce.  The  lengthy  investigations  and  trials  of 
the  past  year  have  placed  a  tremendous  burden  upon  the  Judges 
of  our  higher  courts.  The  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  health  often 
Withdraw  one  or  more  of  our  Judges  from  performing  active  duty 
during  the  busiest  part  of  the  court  vear.  The  number  of  Judgw 
in  the  superior  court  should  be  increased. 

During  the  month  of  December,  In  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  report  for  proposed  legislation  reforming  our  minor 
coxnt  system.  This  commission  is  compoeed  of  outstanding  Judges 
and  lawyers  representing  each  branch  of  judicial  service  in  the 
SUte  as  well  as  the  bar  Itself.  There  is  an  Insistent  demand  from 
the  people  for  a  reorganization  of  our  minor  court  system  to  speed 
up  Justice  and  to  avoid  abuses  concerning  which  the  people  have 
long  complained.  The  commission  has  been  working  diligenUy 
and  expects  to  submit  a  bill  soon. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general  assembly  the 
Oovernor  made  appointments  to  Judgeships  in  several  of  the  minor 
courts  which,  under  the  law.  will  expire  on  the  fo'orth  Wednesday 
fUlowlng  the  opening  of  tiiis  general  aaswmbly.  It  is  recommended 
,^,i1?^  *?°Pli*S*^**-^o»^  extending  thoee  Interim  appointments 
iSiLtS^  iJ^f  "^i*  '^^  *'°*«^  "^y  "^^^  ^  carryiiTout  othS 
J^Sr^^^^^^^*^  ^^  ^*^  importance  to  the  State.  We  must 
not  devote  valuable  time  at  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly 
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n  T7CATION 

Time  was  when  few  childrjn  received  any  schooling  and  when 
the  number  who  obtained  au^  higher  education  than  that  offered 
by  the  common  school  of  the  flay  was  very  small  indeed.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  public  education  and,  fortimately  so,  be- 
cause an  educated,  intelligent  citizenry  is  essential  to  the  success 
oi  our  Republic.  Succeeding  ^neraUons  have  brought  new  prob- 
lems and  added  expense  in  education,  as  in  everything.  We  want 
to  get  the  full  worth  of  our  tj  x  money. 

The  four  teachers  colleges  are  graduaUng  more  young  women 
qualified  to  teach  school  than  we  can  find  places  for.  These  teach- 
ers colleges  must  be  considered  as  State  institutions  rather  than 
as  local  institutions  and  we  □  ust  look  at  the  problem  as  a  State, 
and  not  as  a  local,  problem.  [iOf;al  pride  should  yield  to  the  wel- 
fare of  aU  of  the  people. 

Our  State  college  has  been  doing  excellent  work.  It  Is  over- 
crowded. Many  have  applied  for  admission  who  must  be  denied 
admission  because  they  are  no ;  qualified  to  meet  the  reqtiiremenU 
for  a  State  college.  You  should  consider  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining two  of  our  teachers  cc  lieges  for  teachers  college  work  and 
using  the  others  to  meet  th«  demand  for  further  and  dlfierent 
youth  training. 

Our  highly  specialized  indi  stries*reqvilre  a  continuous  supply 
of  skilled  artisans.  Many  of  cur  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  high 
school  and  finding  that  these  ichools  do  not  offer  what  these  boys 
and  girls  need.  We  could  use  our  high  schools  partly  for  pre- 
vocatlonal  trahiing  and  then  Tansfer  these  boys  and  girls  into  a 
school  devoted  exclusively  to  vocational  training.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  any  city  or  town  can  t  uild  a  trade  school  and  require  that 
It  be  equipped  and  manned  v  ith  a  teaching  staff  without  regard 
for  any  definite  preconceived  ind  tmifled  plan.  We  can  work  for 
a  better  coordination  between  our  high  schools  and  trade  schools 
and  thus  fiU  a  need  now  not  a  lequately  met  and  at  the  same  Ume 
give  a  better  training.  We  nasd  men  and  women  of  strong  char- 
acter to  furnish  the  backbon«  of  our  industries.  The  dignitv  of 
good  work  skillfully  done  in  t:  le  factory  is  equal  to  the  dilnltv  of 
good  work  In  the  professions,    n  business,  anywhere 

Recently,  some  of  our  big  1  adustries  have  asked  oin  State  col- 
lege to  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  these  Industries  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  special  training  for  selected  men  In  their 
employ.  This  Idea  Is  a  valuat  le  one  and  shotild  be  develooed  It 
opens  the  door  of  opportunit]  to  men  working  in  factories  who 
having  displayed  their  energy  and  talent,  can  thus  obtata  the 
added  specialized  training  whl:h  may  alone  be  necessary  ^make 
them  valuable  administrative  dfflcers  In  their  respective  indusuS 

AMENDMENT  OF  ELECTION  LAWS 

Our  election  laws  need  a  ger  eral  overhauling.  They  have  erown 
upjplecemeal  as  the  number  <f  voters  has  increased.^  A  cfafTfi^ 
Uon  of  many  of  them  Ls  esaen  lal  to  the  conduct  of  fair  elwjtlorS^ 

S!f^,5f  ?»,^'''^*'^^1  '^J^  ^P^^*=  '^^^  ^o  eliminating  r^' 
S Vit^H?^  ?^P^®  ^^°  ^^^^  ^*"^"  removed  from  ConnlctioS 
or  have  died.  Every  voter  has  the  right  to  have  his  vote  count 
and  not  rendered  worthless  byltechnlcallty  or  fraud. 

MOTOJ  VEHICLES 

.>7^^J^  providing  for  the  pjrlodlc  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles 
should  be  repealed.  Its  effect  veness  in  reducing  the  number  S 
S^^'^f  S  accidents  by  reaso;  i  of  defective  vehicles  or  ot"??wi2j 
h^not  been  demonstrated.  :;t  does  not  warrant  the  ad^tionM 
expense  placed  upon  the  mc  tor-vehicle  owner  to  m^SinlT 
Motor-vehicle    fees    and    gasol  ne    taxes    have    been    e^jSSS     n 

in  the  past  to  straightening  out  curves  and  building  cut-asl 
These  are  desh-able  improvements  and  have  b^nmSeS  the 
hiterest  Of  the  ^ety  and  comenlence  of  the  m^r-v°Scle^wn^r 
and  operator.  The  safety  of  tie  motor-vehicle  orator  a^d^  I 
great  extent  his  convenience  :ould  also  be  serv^  by  pr°  vidinJ 
additional  highway  patrol  by  increasing  the  nimiber  of  StaJI 
^llcemen   available  for   thU  duty   to   p^tect   the   moto?it   who 

^J^Hi°  ?^^.  ""^  ^^°  '^^  "^y  tl^«  law  agaSt  him  ^^o  Vm 
not  obey  the  law.     Where  main  highways  p^  through  r^S  dis- 

S2'vX^tl'^^'^=',l°""Ir  ^«^^  ^'  n^hTl2^.e^f 
poc»  visiDUlty.     The  Ume  has    »me  to  seriously  consider  highway 
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lighting  In  the  Interest  of  safety.  Some  of  the  funds  heretofore 
used  for  straightening  curves  and  reducing  grades  covUd  very  weU 
be  devoted  to  highway  patrol  and  highway  lightmg.  It  is  urged 
that  you  continue  the  highway  safety  commission. 

ATTDrriNG    OF    tdXTSlCTPUL    ACCOUNTS 

A  uniform  system  of  periodic  auditing  and  accounting  of  public 
moneys  In  counties,  cities,  and  towns  should  be  established.  Pe- 
riodic auditing  either  by  a  tovra  auditor  or  by  public  accountants 
should  have  some  clearing  house  in  a  State  department.  The 
State  collects  large  sums  that  are  expended  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  coimties  for  local  purposes,  and  it  is  entitled  to  know  the 
operation  and  status  of  local  public  finances.  It  Is  not  recom- 
mended that  a  separate  department  be  created.  The  work  could 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  finance  commissioner.  The 
auditing  should  be  done  by  reputable  public  acccuntants  at  the 
expense  of  the  towm.  A  imiform  system  of  periodic  auditing  and 
accounting  would  be  helpful  to  local  officials,  the  very  great  major- 
ity of  whom  try  hard  to  do  a  good  Job.  The  reports  of  those  audits 
should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  public. 

LAND    PURCHASES    MADE    BT    THE    STATE 

For  the  protection  of  the  department  head  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  land  or  rights  in  land  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
tbe  t.T.xpayer,  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  consider  enacting  legislation 
providing  that  in  no  case  where  land  is  purchased  for  the  State 
above  a  fixed  minimum  value,  shall  the  purchase  become  final  or 
the  consideration  be  paid  to  the  seller  until  a  Judge  of  the  superior 
court  sitting  in  the  county  where  the  land  is  located,  has  reviewed 
the  transaction  and  has  entered  a  Judgment  for  the  amount  to  be 
paid.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  interfere  with  open  and  fair 
dealing,  but  it  woiild  protect  the  seller  and  the  State  and  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  avoiding  excessive  or  unfair  prices  In  the  pur- 
chases of  lands  or  rights  in  land  for  the  State. 

BUUi}ING   PSOGRAM 

The  next  blennlum  will  see  the  substantial  completion  of  the 
program  for  increasing  and  enlarging  our  humane  Institutions. 
These  institutioris  will  be  practically  doubled  in  size  and  capacity. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  will  be  greatly  Increased 
and  has  already  been  estimated  by  the  budget  division  and  the 
commissioner  of  finance  to  be  approximately  $872,736.45  for 
1939-40  and  $1,792,13987  for  1940-41.  While  thesi  institutions 
have  been  sorely  needed,  their  maintenance  and  operation  places 
an  Increased  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  We  must 
direct  all  our  energy  and  thought  to  the  efficient  and  economical 
administration  and  operation  of  these  vastly  enlarged  facilities. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Governor  at  an  early  date  to  submit 
to  you  a  special  message  dealing  exclusively  with  the  present  stattis 
of  the  building  program  and  the  building  fund,  with  recommenda- 
tions concerning  both. 

WELFARE 

The  welfare  department.  In  accordance  with  the  report  of  an 
examination  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  is  working 
to  better  coordinate  the  separate  branches  of  the  department  to 
promote  efficiency  and  to  reduce  expense.  There  Is  much  room  for 
Improvement  In  the  administration  of  welfwe  work.  This  Is  not 
due  to  the  Inefficiency  of  the  department,  but  it  h&a  come  about 
becaiise  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  services  rendered  by  that 
department  in  the  past  few  years.  We  would  be  happy  indeed  to 
see  the  county  home  reduced  merely  to  temjxjrary  home  until  those 
unfortunate  children  who  require  the  help  of  the  State  could  have 
places  in  private  families  found  for  those  suitable  to  be  so  placed 
and  the  others  given  proper  care  In  other  institutions.  Welfare 
work  can  best  be  done  with  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  a?  the 
units  of  organization.  Such  work,  however,  requires  the  right  kind 
of  personnel.  We  need  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  view  of  the 
object  desired,  a  plan  to  obtain  it,  and  a  fair  regard  for  the  tax- 
payer who  must  meet  the  bill.  The  county,  city,  and  town  can 
be  used  even  more  effectively  and  economically  as  a  subdivision 
for  the  administration  of  relief  than  it  Is  now  being  used.  Local 
administration  of  a  luiifled  program  under  a  reasonable  amount  of 
State  supervision  with  qualified  personnel  Is  the  end  desired. 

Old-age  pension  payments  should  be  based  upon  reasonable 
need.  A  permanent  fund  In  the  nature  of  a  reserve  should  be 
established  placing  funds  for  old-age  pensions  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  use  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  State.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  in  a  reasonable  way  the  Increasing  demands 
for  old-age  assistance  lest  we  be  swept  off  our  feet  in  some 
future  campaign  by  a  plan  which  requires  the  payment  of  sums 
beyond  the  range  of  the  taxpayers*  purse.  No  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  is  good  that  will  not  last.  No  system  will  last  that 
Is  not  sound.  No  system  is  sound  that  is  not  fair  to  both  the 
aged  and  the  taxpayer. 

We  shotild  strive  to  make  a  substantial  beginning  with  our 
Jail  farm  program. 

Insistent  and  pressing  demands  will  be  made  upon  you  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  for  an  extension  of  our  welfare  program. 
It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  State  owes  a  duty  toward 
Its  unfortunates.  No  worthy  person  should  go  unclothed  or 
imfed  or  be  denied  shelter.  Proper,  loving  care  must  be  given 
to  children.  We  all  desire  an  extension  and  Improvement  of 
our  welfare  program  in  every  direction  toward  those  who  need 
help.  We  all  want  to  extend  opportunity  to  the  underprivi- 
leged. We  must  realize  that  any  service  performed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes.  In  this  present  time  of 
economic  distress  and  widespread  unemployment  and  part-time 
employment  we  should  ask  otirsdves  how  we  can  best  place  oxir 


program  for  social  welfare  upon  a  firm  and  sure  foundation. 
Can  we  increase  and  expand  our  serrlces  and  farlllties  further 
without  considering  business  and  employment?  Or  should  we 
first  consider  business  and  employment,  work  to  get  them  on 
a  soimd  and  firm  foundation,  knowing  that  buslnees  Improvement 
and  full-Ume  employment  will  take  care  of  much  of  our  welfare 
needs? 

Just  good  times,  not  necessarily  prosperity,  but  Just  good  times, 
agriculturally,  commercially,  industrially  must  be  our  immediate 
goal.  These  obtained,  all  of  our  people  (and  we  must  remember 
that  all  of  them,  at  lea^^t  a  very  great  majority  of  them,  ar* 
taxpayers)  will  demand  and  will  wUlingly  pay  the  taxes  to  supply 
those  things  which  may  next  be  needed. 

RECaEATIONAL    FACn.mE8    AND    CONSEKVATION 

The  hurricane  last  fall  wrought  havoc  with  our  State  parks  on 
the  seashore.  The  cost  of  restoring  them  has  been  estimated  at 
$400,000  A  W.  P.  A.  project  has  been  asked  for.  but  to  date  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done.  We  should  anticipate  the  possibility 
that  the  State  will  be  reqvUred  to  restore  these  parks  at  greet 
expense.  They  must  be  restored  so  that  they  can  be  used  during 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  primary  problem  is  one 
of  rehabilitation  but  we  must  have  in  mind  also  the  possibility 
of  extending  these  facilities  whenever  opportunity  offers.  When 
funds  are  available  the  completion  of  the  State's  holdings  at 
Sherwood  Ihland  would  be  desirable. 

The  storm  did  great  damage  in  ovir  State  forests.  Millions  of 
feet  of  good  lumber  row  lie  on  the  ground.  Plans  are  being 
formulated  to  salvage  this  timber  and  make  it  available  for  use 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  State.  This  will  require  some 
financing  and  prof>er  provision  must  be  made  for  it. 

The  storm  has  created  a  great  fire  hazard,  particularly  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Tlie  State  forester  Is  building  fire 
lanes  so  that  a  forest  fire,  if  started,  can  be  confined  within  some 
limit.  It  is  hoped  that  some  Federal  funds  can  be  made  avail- 
able. The  State  may  be  required  to  exjiend  as  much  as  $100,000 
guarding  citizens  and  their  lands  against  fire.  It  is  most  desirable 
to  extend  ovir  State  forf«ts.  Here  egain,  however,  with  limited 
means  at  our  disposal  tie  primary  ijroblem  is  rebabllltation  and 
protection  with  the  hope  that  funds  can  be  later  made  available 
for  extending  out  State  forests.  In  many  places  additional  lands 
can  be  ptirchased  at  reasonable  prices  which  will  not  only  extend 
our  present  holdings  but  help  landowners  who  have  not  the  means 
to  clean  up  their  properties  after  the  storm. 

Tliere  Is  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the  hunters  and 
fishermen.  These  men  and  women  pay  a  substantial  fee  and  are 
entitled  to  have  full  value  for  their  money.  Our  woods,  fields 
and  streams  are  not  far  removed  from  large  centers  cf  population, 
and  consequently  natural  propagation  presents  a  problem  which 
requires  careful  study  by  an  adequate  program  of  research.  We 
mtist  release  more  game  and  fish  to  supplement  the  natural  supply. 
We  shotild  be  sure  that  the  game  and  fish  which  we  release  can 
adapt  themselves  to  natural  conditions.  We  could  advantageously 
cpend  less  money  for  adminlstraUve  overhead  and  more  money  for 
game  and  fish.  The  cooperation  of  all  of  those  who  love  the 
out-of-doors  is  needed  in  an  vmselflsh  effort  to  improve  htmtlng 
and  fishing. 

WATERS     AND     FLOODS 

The  waters  of  otir  State  constitute  our  most  valuable  resouroe. 
We  must  have  a  definite,  comprehensive  policy  for  conservation 
of  water  and  protection  against  fioods.  The  administration  of 
the  existing  statutes  concerning  waters  which  Is  now  disUibuted 
among  several  different  agencies,  should,  for  efficiency  and 
economy,  be  placed  under  a  single  agency.  The  powers  of  that 
agency  should  be  enlarged  concerning  dams,  control  over  streams 
and  allocation  of  waters.  There  is  no  continuing  State  agency 
which  has  authority  to  deal  with  flood-control  meastircs.  Such 
an  agency  should  be  established  or  such  power  given  to  the  Stat* 
Water  Commission  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  develop  and  carry  forward,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Government  and  with  Federal  funds, 
a  program  for  flood  control,  not  only  in  the  Connecticut  and 
Parmington  valleys,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Shetucket.  Yantlc, 
and  Thames,  and  the  Housatonlc  as  well. 

ALCOHOUC    BEVERAGES 

From  Its  very  beginning  the  Liquor  Control  Act  has  been 
subject  to  criticism  and  from  time  to  time  changes  have  been 
made.  This  Is  natural  because  we  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
an  old  subject  In  a  new  way  Tou  can  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  difference  between  a  tavern  and  a  restaiirant  and  what 
cotistitutes  a  meal  by  providing  for  a  single  license  at  a  single 
fee  for  both.  We  cannot  legislate  moraliiy  with  fine  legal  dis- 
tinctions. The  present  law  places  a  tremendous  burden  upon  the 
Liquor  Control  BofU-d.  It  puts  the  restatirant  keeper  who  tries 
to  live  within  its  provisions  and  who  pays  a  large  license  fee. 
In  direct  competition  with  the  tavern  owner  who  pays  a  small 
fee  to  sell  beer  but  who  can  easily  and  often  does  violate  the 
law  and  sell  everything. 

rtTBLicrrr  commission 

A  publicity  commission  was  created  In  the  1937  session  of  the 
general  assembly.  Although  this  commission  is  a  very  recent  one, 
it  has  nevertheless  done  very  good  work.  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  expanding  its  facilities,  so  that  it  might  be  enabled  to 
attract  new  industries  to  Connecticut.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  skillful  workmen  in  Connecticut.  Bfany  factory  buildings  are 
idle,  and  there  are  splendid  sites  availabto  to  build  new  modem 
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buildings.  The  publicity  commission  could  expand  Its  work  with 
the  interests  of  no  particular  locality  in  mind  but  with  the  idea 
ot  improving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

mCHWATS 

Our  hi^wavs  have  been  improved  until  we  now  all  boast 
•bout  ft  highway  system  second  to  none  anywhere.  We  would 
do  well,  however,  to  consider  our  present  and  future  policy. 
Should  oiu"  main  trunk  lines  be  designed  and  constructed  to  get 
the  out-of-state  citizens  through  Connecticut  as  fast  as  possible 
or  should  they  be  designed  and  constructed  to  enable  our  own 
citizens  to  get  about  conveniently  and  pleasantly?  Should  they 
be  paid  for  entirely  out  of  taxes  collected  primarily,  in  fact, 
almost  exclusively,  from  Connecticut  citizens  or  should  we  ask 
the  user  who  desires  the  greater  convenience  furnished  by  the 
short  cut  of  a  more  direct  route  to  help  pay  the  bill?  Before  the 
railroad  came  into  general  use  each  man  furnished  his  own  trans- 
portation and  paid  toll  for  the  privilege  of  driving  over  a  highway 
constructed  by  a  turnpike  company.  The  expansion  and  use  of 
railroads  and  electric-car  lines  put  transportation  almost  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  public-utility  companies.  Today  most 
every  family  has  an  automobUe,  and  man  is  again  furnishing  his 
own  private  transportation.  We  have  embarked  upon  the  con- 
struction of  costly  parkways  the  use  of  which  has  been  denied  to 
commercial  vehicles.  Should  a  toll  be  charged  for  the  privilege 
of  using  such  a  parkway? 

New  England  has  been  more  generous  than  her  sister  States  in 
not  exacting  toll.  No  one  grumbles  over  the  small  toll  fee  charged 
for  the  use  of  bridges  and  highways  which  Increase  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  the  Journey  so  long  as  there  Is  available 
a  substitute  route  that  can  be  used  free.  There  is  urgent  need  of 
another  bridge  between  Hartford  and  East  Hartford.  The  major 
problem  here  will  be  one  of  finance.  This  need  and  the  method 
of  meeting  it  should  have  your  careful  attention  and  a  solution 
at  this  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Ktxjzr  FOR  crriEs  and  towns  damagzo  in  the  httrsicane 

Some  of  our  cities  and  towns  sustained  very  serious  damage  In 
the  recent  severe  storm.  Public  buildings  were  destroyed,  public 
works  flooded  and  wa.=ihed  out,  great  numbers  of  private  properties 
so  damaged  and  ruined  that  their  value  on  the  grand  list  will 
be  gretitly  reduced.  These  cities  and  towns  will  need  assistance, 
whether  by  extension  of  borrowing  limits,  by  State  guaranty  of 
bonds  to  secure  favorable  Interest  rates,  or  by  direct  financial 
assistance  from  the  SUte  or  otherwise,  win  depend  upon  each 
q)eclfic  case. 

EETUNDINO     ICTTNICIPAL     INDEBTEDNESS 

With  legislative  autliority  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  might 
be  enabled  to  refund  outstanding  bonded  Indebtedness  and  thus 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  Interest  rates  which  now  prevail. 

ICUJTAKT 

A  reorganization  of  our  military  establishment  Is  required  for 
greater  economy  and  efBciency. 

LECISLATIVK  COtTNCIL 

I  commend  for  yovir  careful  consideration  the  report  of  the 
legislative  council.  It  contains  recommendations  with  which  the 
general  assembly  or  the  Governor,  or  both,  may  disagree  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail.  It  is,  however,  a  comprehensive,  valuable  report. 
Some  of  Its  recommendations  are  contained  In  this  message. 
Others  not  herein  mentioned  you  may  want  to  consider  and  adopt. 
The  legislative  council  offers  It  work  for  your  help  and  guidance. 

LOBBTINO 

Durhag  the  days  of  yotir  work  here  men  and  women  will  aopear 
before  committees  to  which  you  have  been  assigned  and  will  talk 
with  you  personally  concerning  pending  legislative  matters.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  tliey  should  do  so.  Some  of  them  will 
receive  compensation  for  their  servioes  and  such  practice  Is  legiti- 
mate. It  Is  recommended  that  you  all  read  section  4D  of  the 
Cimiulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  of  1937  concern- 
ing legislative  appearances  or  lobbying.  Pair  legislative  process 
requires  a  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of  that  statute.  The  day 
of  the  paid  professional,  political  lobbyist  belongs  to  yesteryear. 

REORCANIZATTON   OF  COMMnTKlS  IN   THE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

Many  of  the  committees  In  the  present  organization  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  are  outmoded  and  useless.  There  could  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  functions  of  other  committees.  The  number  of 
committees  could  be  reduced,  their  activities  combined  so  that 
there  would  be  no  duplication  and  so  that  every  member  of  the 
general  assembly  would  be  on  one  committee  only  and  that  com- 
mittee would  be  an  Important  conunittee  and  have  Important 
work  to  do.  Where  members  serve  on  more  than  one  committee  It 
Is  necessary  that  they  slight  the  work  of  one  In  order  to  perform 
that  of  another.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  committees  and  a 
new  method  of  assigning  bills  to  committees  would.  It  seems, 
greatly  facilitate  our  work  by  reducing  duplication  of  effort  to  a 
minimum.  It  would  be  well  to  do  this  at  once  unless  It  soon 
appears  that  disagreement  about  the  numbers  of  the  committees 
and  their  particular  functions  wlU  delay  us  all  In  getting  down 
to  business.  It  la  a  matter  which  we  shotild  all  consider  and  be 
furepared  to  take  some  definite  action  on  before  adjom-nment  so 
ttoat  II  not  In  this  general  assembly  then  In  the  next  one.  the 
advantages  of  such  rcorganlzaUon  plan  may  be  put  Into  use. 

Time  has  not  permitted  the  recital  of  all  of  the  problems  that 
fIt^>,Yf'J?°'  *  detailed  explanation  of  those  that  are  menUoned 
111  ttUs  message.    The  work  laid  down  before  us  In  the  house  of 
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Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  am  including  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  Albert  W.  Ha\^kes  to  the  Congress  of  American 
Industry  on  the  subject  E<  uity  for  Labor  and  Capital. 

Mr.  Hawkes,  whom  I  hi  .ve  known  for  many  years  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstandiiig  industrial  leaders.  He  has  the 
unique  faculty  cf  understanding  the  problems  of  labor  and 
capital  equally  well  froiji  a  standpoint  of  labor  as  of 
management. 

I  urge  that  each  of  my  [colleagues  study  this  speech  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  i  lost  outstanding  addresses  on  this 
subject  that  I  have  ever  read. 


The  address  is  as  follows: 
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cooperate    wholeheartedly   and    sincerely   to    produce    satisfactory 
benefits. 

Every  man  and  woman  of  legal  working  age  In  this  country  is 
a  potential  laborer.  Some  labor  with  their  hands;  some  with 
their  brains:  and  some  a  combination  of  brains  and  body. 

Many  men  in  Industry  say  they  never  had  any  real  labor  prob- 
lems. They  mean  they  never  had  labor  problems  which  they 
were  unable  to  solve  through  a  fair  and  honest  discussion. 

I  recall  the  story  concerning  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  who  had  Just  celebrated  his  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 
He  met  a  Senator  and  Congressman  Just  after  the  celebration,  and 
one  of  them  said:  "Good  afternoon.  Judge.  You  are  certainly 
looking  fine."  And  the  Justice  replied:  "I  am  feeling  fine,  gentle- 
men. This  is  my  filtloth  wedding  anniversary,  and  we  have  Just 
had  a  few  very  dear  friends  to  luncheon  with  us.  I  am  a  most 
fortunate  man.  because  my  wife  and  I  have  lived  together  50  years 
In  complete  harmony,  without  a  cross  word."  The  Senator  "then 
said:  "Judge.  It  is  wonderful  for  you  to  be  able  to  say  that.  I 
wish  I  could."  ^^Tiercupon  the  Congressman  Interposed  "and  said: 
"Go  ahead.  Senator.    Why  don't  you?    The  Judge  said  it." 

Now.  the  Justice  did  not  mean  by  his  remark  there  never  had 
been  any  differences  of  opinion  or  problems,  because  problems  and 
differences  of  opinion  come  to  all  people  in  every  human  relation- 
ship in  life.  The  Justice  meant  that  he  and  his  wife  had  esub- 
I'shed  a  relationship  based  on  faith,  confidence,  and  equity,  and 
when  problems  and  differences  of  opinion  arcse  they  were  promptly 
settled  and  not  permitted  to  grow  into  a  breach. 

If  labor  and  capital  could  deal  en  the  same  basis  as  the  Justice 
and  his  wife,  there  would  be  no  need  of  laws  attempting  to  control 
their  actions.  Such  laws  usually  breed  class  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness, and  class  hatred  and  bitterness  have  never  successfully  solved 
a  single  important  problem  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THE    RULE    or    EQXJTrT 

Common  law  In  Itself  Is  crystallized  common  sense,  resulting 
from  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  human  beings  from  time 
immemorial.  The  administration  of  common  law  Is  sometimes 
bounded  by  hard  and  fast  rules:  and  statutory  law  Is  still  less 
flexible.  Equity  is  more  flexible — It  Is  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
righteousness.  Equity  has  been  described  as  "The  spirit  and  the 
habit  of  fairness,  justice,  and  right  dealing,  which  should  regu- 
late the  intercourse  of  men  with  men."  Justinian,  the  great 
Reman  Emperor,  described  equity.  "To  live  honestly,  to  harm  no- 
body, to  render  every  man  his  Just  due."  Perhaps  the  best  defi- 
nition of  all  is  in  the  words  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Equity  must  come  from  within  labor  and  capital — it  must  be 
born.  It  cannot  be  legislated.  It  Is  bcrn  of  rlght-ihmklng  and  a 
good  conscience.  Equity,  the  child  of  these  two,  should  serve 
as  the  keystone  of  cooperative  efforts  of  labor  and  capital — thereby 
bringing  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  those  invoking  its  aid. 

Equity  must  rule  human  acts  so  far  as  humanly  possible  In 
this  world.  This  means  many  new  decrees  of  equity  (public 
opinion)  will  appear  as  humanity  develops.  For  instance,  hu- 
manity has  yet  to  decree  that  a  woman  doing  a  given  piece  of 
work  as  well  as  a  man,  should  get  the  same  pay  Sex  should 
not  determine  the  rate  of  pay. 

The  important  thing  in  tlie  procedure  of  equity  Is  that  hu- 
manity cannot  absorb  great  changes  too  rapidly  without  damag- 
ing many  of  the  good   things  It  has  accomplished. 

Hence,  the  "tempo"  of  each  change  Is  quite  as  Important  as 
the  change  Itself — as  related  to  the  successful  system  we  have 
produced. 

MAKING    THINGS   WORK 

The  paramount  problem  confronting  capital,  management,  and 
labor  today  is  the  same  as  has  confronted  human  beings  thrctigh 
all  recorded  histoiy — namely,  to  make  things  work  and  to  give 
every  man  his  "just  due. "  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  this  in  view  when  they  summarized  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  as  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  They  then  endeavored  to  so  frame  the 
Constitution  as  to  carry  this  announced  principle  into  effect. 

If  this  great  principle  of  equity  Is  abandoned,  human  relation- 
ships— small  or  great — fall  to  pieces,  with  the  result  that  mis:?ry 
and  suffering  and  chaos  are  brought  not  only  to  those  who  de- 
stroyed this  great  principle,  but  to  all  who  live  within  the  bound- 
aries where  the  destruction  takes  place. 

The  world  has  been  looking  at  the  United  States  cf  America  for 
more  than  150  years,  watching  the  experiment  of  the  American 
system  of  representative  government.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been  many  who  have  wished  it  failure.  Many  nations  have  been 
born  and  have  perished.  Dictators  have  risen  and  fallen  and  risen 
again — but  our  great  country  has  successfully  gone  on  with  its 
progress  in  making  things  work,  because  the  American  people  have 
tried  to  hold  fast  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  equity  upon  which 
our  country  Is  founded,  and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  Interested  in  giving  every  man  his  "Just  due." 

The  genius  of  America  has  always  been  to  make  things  work. 
The  steam  engine,  telegraph,  telephone,  automobile,  radio,  silr- 
planc.  and  a  thousand  other  important  developments,  have  been 
brought  Into  existence  for  the  benefit,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

It  is  our  responsibility  now  to  make  things  work  In  human  rela- 
tionship. Just  as  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  find  out  why  the 
engine  or  machine  will  not  work  when  it  ceases  to  operate  and 
then  to  reappraise  stresses  and  strains,  considering  the  particular 


nature  of  the  work  the  machine  is  called  upon  to  do — ao  w«  at 
this  time  are  caUed  upon  to  make  human  relationship  work 
satisfactcrlly. 

Labor  and  capital  and  management  should  carefully  examine  the 
delicate  and  intangible  thing  that  holds  thtm  together  and 
makes  them  work,  because  we  are  living  in  a  new  world  era 
where  changes  require  constant  examination  and  reexamination  of 
those  human  r«Jatlonshlps. 

This  Is  our  Job  today— the  Job  of  labor  and  capital  and  man- 
agement,   as    engineers    of    the    human    industrial    machine    of 
America.      Capital    cannot    f\:nctlon    successfully    without    labor 
and  labor  cannot   function   successfully   without   capital.     Hence 
the  lndisp>ensable  cooperation  between  the  two. 

WHAT    rs    A    MANS    JUST    DUET 

The  first  thing  management  should  do  is  to  ascertain  as  far  aa 
humanly  possible.  What  Is  the  "Just  due"  of  each  grade  of  man- 
power employed  In  an  Industry?  Tills  Is  a  dlfficiUt  Job  and  all 
human  minds  covUd  never  be  expected  to  reach  precisely  the 
same  conclusion.  However,  if  the  great  majority  ot  men  charged 
with  directing  the  affairs  of  Industry,  business,  and  agriculture 
will  seek  earnestly  and  In  the  proper  spirit  for  the  truth  of  what 
Is  every  man  s  "Just  due" — I  feel  that  we  can  develop  sufflcient 
patience  and  tolerance  to  enable  us  to  proceed  in  a  cooperative 
way  on  a  basis  of  mutuality  while  we  are  moving  steadily  in  the 
direction   of  the  objective — nnmely.  equity  for  labor   and   ctipltal. 

We  all  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  us  rlpht  «it 
this  period  of  our  lives — and  history  will  record  whether  we  are 
equal  to  the  task.  We  must  realize  that  the  price  of  failure  will  be 
disaster  to  all  of  us  and  our  country.  But  I  say  we  shall  not  fall, 
becatise  I  have  absolute  confidence  In  the  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  in  the  industrial  and  business  arena  to  solve  this 
problem  as  promptly  as  possible  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people.  We  must  and  will  solve  thli 
problem  the  same  as  we  have  solved  other  problems  in  the  past — 
the  American  way.  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

No  man  in  this  country  can  successfully  act  In  disregard  of  public 
opinion.  After  all.  public,  opinion  creates  governments  and  the 
form  of  governments,  and  it  chpnges  them  at  will  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently crystallized. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  LABCS 

As  I  consider  the  many  representatives  of  capital  and  manage- 
ment whom  I  know,  and  the  many  laboring  men  whom  I  also  know, 
I  am  svire  that  a  cross  section  of  all  human  beings  Is  pretty  much 
the  same.  There  Is  Just  about  as  much  selfishness  In  one  quarter 
as  another.  Tliere  is  Just  about  as  much  good  in  one  quarter  as 
anot  her.  There  is  Just  about  as  much  love  of  country  and  our  form 
of  living  In  one  quarter  as  another. 

I  believe  the  intelligent  workingman  who  has  been  taught  the 
story  of  this  country  and  our  enterprise  system  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  It.  and  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  m  every  country  where 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  has  been  destroyed  the  rights  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  have  been  endangered  or 
taken  away.  If  we  can  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  laboring  man 
is  Just  as  good  a  citizen  as  the  capitalist,  or  those  engaged  In 
management — and  I  believe  he  Is — we  will  make  tremendous  prog- 
ress. After  all,  the  court  of  equity  In  this  case  of  cooperation 
between  capital,  management,  and  lalwr  Is  nothing  else  than  the 
great  American  people,  who.  after  hearing  the  case,  form  public 
opinion,  which  Is  the  decree  of  equity.  Public  opinion,  with  the 
power  of  the  American  public  back  of  It,  can  and  will  enforce  Its 
decrees  upon  any  group  of  people. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OT  LABOB  ' 

"He  who  comes  Into  equity  must  do  so  with  clean  handa" — which 
means  to  me  that  neither  capital  and  management,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  labor,  on  the  other,  can  expect  to  get  into  equity  vmlesj 
Its  hands  are  clean.  Then,  when  capital  and  management  and 
labor  find  themselves  before  the  cotirt  of  equity,  they  must  follow 
another  cardinal  rule,  which  is  that  "He  who  asks  equity  must  do 
equity." 

I  believe  a  small  portion  of  labor  and  a  small  portion  of  capital 
have  been  wrong  most  of  the  time.  But  I  also  believe  most  of 
labor  and  mott  of  capital  have  endeavored  to  cooperate  most  of  the 
time.  There  Is  no  reason  why  most  of  labor  and  most  of  capital 
should  not  cooperate  all  the  time.  If  they  understand  each  other 
thoroughly  and  completely  and  each  knows  that  the  other  U  think- 
ing straight,  playing  the  game  on  the  square,  and  only  wants 
equity — its  "Just  due." 

That  labor  is  a  dignified  and  honorable  calling  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any  fair-thinking  person.  Our  great  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  accepted  honorary  membership  In  the  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  on  March  21.  1864,  and  stated  to  the  committee: 

"The  honorary  membership  in  your  association,  as  generously 
tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted." 

Then  this  great  man  of  humility,  with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all.  gave  labor  a  rating  of  honor  and  dignity  in  hla 
speech  to  them,  partly  as  follows: 

"Labor  IB  prior  to.  and  Independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  If  labor  had  not 
first  existed.  •  •  •  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  wor- 
thy of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there 
is.  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between  capital  and 
labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.  •  •  •  Again,  as  has  already 
been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such  thing  as  the  free 
hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many  Inde- 
pendent men  everywhere  In  these  States,  a  lew  years  back  in  their 
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live*,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent  ponnlless  beginner  in  the 
world  labors  for  wages  for  a  while,  saves  his  surplus  with  which 
to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account 
another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help 
hJm.  This  is  the  Just  and  generous  and  prosperous  system  which 
0(<en3  the  way  to  aU — gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy 
and  progress,  and  Improvement  of  condition  to  all.  No  men  living 
are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  pov- 
erty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  honestly  earned.  •  •  •  xhe  strongest  bond  of  human  sym- 
pathy, outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all 
working  people.  •  •  •  Nor  shoiUd  this  lead  to  a  war  upon 
property  or  the  owners  of  property." 

And  still  quoting  Lincoln  in  the  same  speech  to  labor: 
"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  Is  a  posi- 
tive good  in  the  world.  That  some  shoiild  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just  encoungement  to 
industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 

CaPtTAL    KXn    MAMACEMrMT 

Now,  eo  much  In  commendation  of  labor:  and  we  can  turn  to  a 
bttle  commendation  of  capital  and  management,  because,  after  all, 
there  are  thousands  of  men  called  captains  of  Industry  who  by  their 
life's  work  have  demonstrated  their  love  of  their  fellow  men  and  a 
square  deal  in  their  behalf.  We  mioat  remember  that  our  American 
Justice  U  presimied  to  rest  on  the  theory  that  It  is  better  that  a 
hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  be  punished. 

So  why  should  all  of  labor  or  all  of  capital  be  punished  for  the 
sins  of  a  few? 

Man  can  only  be  custodian  of  funds.  He  can  only  eat  so  much 
a  day  and  sleep  In  a  single  place  at  one  time,  and  all  of  those  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  through  our  free-enterprise  system  have 
found  that  the  very  plan  of  life— brief  as  it  Is— makes  them  cus- 
todians of  funds  in  an  Involuntarj-  trtisteeshlp  or  stewardship 
Hundreds  of  them  have  spent  a  large  part  of  their  lifetimes  trying 
to  make  comfortable  Jobs  that  give  a  satisfactory  Uvlng  standard  to 
the  men  working  for  them  or  for  the  company  they  represent 

The  Rockefeller  interests  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  creating  Jobs  for  and  to  benefit  mankind  through  research 
and  other  fields.  Endicott  Johnson  have  created  thousands  of  good 
Jobs  and  used  their  money  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
George  Eastman  and  many  others  gave  a  substantial  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  B.  Altman.  rigfct  in  this  city  of 
New  York,  gave  his  store  to  those  who  helped  him  buUd  hia 
business. 

I  could  go  on  with  hundreds  of  others  who  have  done  likewise 

but  there  are  so  many  known  cases  It  seems  unnecessary  to  cite 
them  to  prove  my  conviction  that  most  successful  men  recognize 
they  can  only  be  custodians  of  funds  in  the  Interest  of  others. 

If  tlils  be  true,  as  I  believe  the  records  prove,  then  both  sides 
have  much  to  be  said  In  their  favor  and  little  to  be  said  against 
them.  Jobs  must  either  come  from  the  use  of  private  capital  or 
from  the  use  of  public  funds — and  from  what  I  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  would  rather 
see  funds  to  create  Jobs  handled  by  private  individuals  who  created 
the  funds,  than  by  politicians  who  frequently  use  funds  for  a  short 
period  of  time  without  the  resjxjnsibillty  of  having  created  those 
funds  themselves.  The  individual  who  created  the  funds  lives 
with  the  Job  he  is  doing  until  he  gets  his  "final  summons."  The 
politician  frequently  has  a  short  tenure  of  office  and  regardless  of 
his  sincerity,  does  not  have  that  continuing  responsibility. 

A    MtmJALITT    or    INTEREST 

This  means  to  me  that  the  important  problem  lying  In  front  of 
both  sides  of  industry  Is  adopting  a  policy  that  is  founded  upon 
true  mutuality  and  then  working  to  create  the  patience  and  toler- 
ance that  are  necessary  to  find  the  truth  and  solve  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  equity  for  all.  The  Interested  parties  In  this  dls- 
cusalon  are  so  Intenkoven  In  their  relationship  that  their  objec- 
tives must  be  the  same,  if  either  or  both  are  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  achieved. 

I  believe  capital  and  management  have  been  wrong  many  times 
In  Msumtng  that  labor  in  the  past  has  been  happy,  when  It  waa 
dlMtttlsfied.  This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  of  a  Negro  circuit 
preacher  who  was  Just  closing  his  year  with  the  congregation. 
He  liked  his  pulpit  and  his  comfortable  little  home,  and  the  only 
way  he  could  remain  there  another  year  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  was  by  having  the  congregation  vote  that  they  wished  to 
keep  him.     So  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year  he  said: 

"Brethien  and  sisters,  dis  am  the  last  Sabbath  in  the  year,  and 
X  must  move  on  unless  you  vote  that  you  wants  me  as  your 
pa'son  for  another  year.  All  those  In  favor  of  me  remaining  for 
another  year,  please  raise  their  right  hand." 

Mot  a  hand  went  up. 
'     "All  right,  brethren  and  sisters,  all  those  In  favor  of  me  remain- 
ing another  year  will  signify  by  saying  'Aye.' " 

Not  an  "Aye"  wad  heard.    Whereupon  the  parson  said: 

"Thank  you  all.  very  much,  brethren  and  sisters.  I's  your 
pa'son  for  another  year,  t>ecauae  silence  gives  consent." 

SOMK  UBCOICMXKDATTOIVS  FOR  MAKACSUKMT 

I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  tro\ibles  of  the  past  have  come 
through  the  assumption  that  "silence  gives  consent."  Therefore. 
I  recommend  that  every  manufact\irer  who  is  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  our  enterprise  erystem  and  our  form  of  government 
make  it  liia  business  in  the  futxire  to  do  the  foUowlng  things: 


1.  Regardless  of  fine  wages,  working  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions— wherever  the  size  of  tl  e  company  permits,  see  that  at  least 
once  a  year  all  the  employees  of  the  company  have  a  chance  to 
look  at  you  or  some  of  the  uppjer  officers  to  see  that  you  do  not 
have  horns.  In  large  compaiies.  I  recommend  the  heads  of  the 
subsidiaries  or  plant  division  i  carry  this  policy  Into  effect. 

In  our  company  we  feel  this  contact — meeting  the  men  face  to 
face  and  showing  them  we  are  human  beings — Is  one  of  the 
Important  contributing  factois  to  the  fine  understanding  between 
the  management  and  the  employees.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  com- 
ments Individually  made  by  worklngmen  in  one  of  our  plants 
following  a  meeting  at  whlcl  several  of  the  officers  of  our  com- 
pany attended.    Here  are  sone  of  those  comments: 

J.  H.  said:  "Enjoyed  the  ta  k  and  can  see  that  he  (Mr.  Hawkes) 
Is  as  Interested  In  the  workingman  as  In  the  rich  man.  Every 
man  I  spoke  to  enjoyed  the  t  ilk  and  the  party.  These  men  came 
to  us  as  perfect  strangers  an<  In  no  time  at  all  we  saw  thev  were 
Just  one  of  us." 

T.  H.  said:  "1  was  afraid  io  meet  Mr.  Hawkes  and  the  other 
officials.  I  thought  Mr.  Havsikes  was  very  tall  and  fat.  After  I 
saw  them  I  enjoyed  being  a|-ovmd  them.  They  are  Just  reeiilar 
men  like  you  and  me."  "^     »i 

E.  M.  said:  "I  figtired  he  would  come  down,  say  his  speech  hello 
and  get  the  hell  out     Sure  surprised  me." 

J.  R.  said:  "Would  like  tc  have  his  salary  (referring  to  Mr 
Hawkes),  but  not  his  Job.     C  uys  like  him  work  too  hard  " 

These  remarks  show  that  the  men  had  a  fine,  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  management  aftei  a  personal  visit  and  enjoyable  little 
party. 

2  If  yotir  company  pollclea  do  not  square  with  the  progress  of 
human  relationship  In  this  cc  untry,  then  sonare  them  as  far  as  Is 
possible,  based  on  sound  economics,  and  make  It  your  business  to 
see  that  your  men  understani  I  them. 

3.  Don't  mislead  your  enployees  by  bidding  for  popularity 
through  doing  the  unusual  o-  economically  unsound  thing  which 
cannot  last  and  which  damages  not  only  the  company  that  tries 
it  but  all  industry— becr.u.<=e  human  beings -stUl  relate  and  com- 
pare what  happens  to  their  m  Ighbors  with  what  happens  to  them. 

4.  Be  sure  that  no  superintendent,  foreman,  subforeman  or 
supervisor  attempts  to  be  st  arp  or  shrewd  in  dealing  with  the 
manpower  of  the  company. 

5.  Be  certain  that  no  man  jetween  you  and  the  men  down  the 
line,  breaks  the  chain  because  he  misunderstands  the  company's 
^fl*^?^"""  ^^^^®  *°  "^^^^  through  the   Instructions  of  management. 

6.  The  definition  of  a  corj  oration  In  the  past  has  been  "An 
Invisible,  Intangible  being.  ;xisting  only  In  contemplation  of 
law.  without  heart  and  wttlout  soul."  We  must  prove  that  a 
corporation  can  have  the  equ  valent  of  a  heart  and  soul  and  that 
the  representatives  employed  to  direct  Its  affairs  serve  as  an 
agency  of  human  beings— if  t  Is  to  remain  a  useful  agency  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

7.  Have  your  men  in  the  p  ant  understand  that  the  laborer  of 
today  is  the  potential  capital  st  of  tomorrow.  That  his  Interests 
of  tomorrow  may  be  Identlca  with  others  of  today,  and  his  acts 
of  today  should  be  so  measu  ed  that  he  wUl  be  willing  to  have 
similar  acts  from  others  tome  rrow. 

One   of   the   most   Interestlig   experiences   the   management   of 
our  company  has  had  was  whi  n  we  raised  wages  at  a  crucial  time 
the  men— of  their  own  voUtl  m — sent  a  committee  to  the  super- 
intendent to  Inquire  If  the  o  )mpany  could  afford  to  raise  waf^s 
In  view  of  competition,  low  p -ices,  and  lesser  volume  of  business! 

Think  of  this  Interest  In  tl  e  welfare  of  the  company  of  which 
they  were  a  part. 

WHTRE  INT  USTRT  CKVt  STll\'B 

Industrial  management  should  support  the  fine  movements  for 
the  dissemination  of  correct  information  regarding  our  free  enter- 
prise system  to  the  youth  ol  America.  The  Junior  achievement 
movement.  I  believe.  Justifies  our  support.  The  plan  back  of  the 
Institute  for  industrial  progrea  was  most  excellent.  The  general 
educational  plans  of  intelligent,  far-sighted  buslnpss  managements 
In  training  and  educating  sup  »rlntendents,  foremen  and  the  men 
In  their  plants  all  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  this  end. 

The  fine  women  of  this  country  can  play  a  most  important  part 
In  backing  up  industry  and  business  If  they  (the  women)  are  con- 
vinced Industry  and  business  are  operating  along  fair  and  sound 
lines.  Most  of  those  who  knov^  about  the  businesses  In  which  their 
husbands  are  engaged  believe  In  the  fairness  of  those  particular 
Institutions,  whereas  not  know  ing  about  other  businesses,  they  fre- 
quently are  In  doubt  atxjut  th(  m,  and  being  In  doubt,  are  not  Kood 
sponsors  for  them. 

This  avenue.  I  believe,  offers  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  hope- 
ful opportunities  available  to  lis  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  popu  atlon.  Women  train  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  youth  of  today  w  11  be  our  Industry  and  business  of 
tomorrow. 

To  keep  the  Government  fror  i  stepping  Into  business  further  than 
necessary  or  desired,  men  must  be  able  to  do  things  by  themselves 
as  well  as  or  better  than  the  (iovemment  can  do  thoce  things  for 
them.  If  men  can  do  the  Job  ind  labor  and  capital  wlU  cooperate 
understand,  and  respect  each  o  her.  their  combined  power  will  keep 
government  where  its  foimders  deemed  It  could  serve  Its  people  best. 
And  further,  their  combined  strength  will  remove  from  the  statute 
books  any  bad  laws  that  have  been  put  there  and  will  keep  from 
enactment  further  bad  laws  tfcat  are  Incubated  In  the  minds  of 
politicians. 

K)mTS    ro  REMEMBER 

Remember— next  to  wages  la|bor  is  Interested  In  regvilar  work  on 
a  permanent  Job.    ManagementL  should  endeavor  to  work  out  sucii  a 
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system  to  accomplish  this,  but  that  system  mtut  square  with  sotmd 
economics  or  It  will  fail. 

Remember — giving  labor  Its  "Jtiat  due"  In  wages  and  working 
conditions  will  increase  labor's  determination  to  work  rather  than  to 
be  satisfied  with  relief  or  relief  work. 

Remember — ^worklngmen  standing  with  the  management  will  re- 
sent the  acts  of  any  outside  agency  or  laws  that  Injure  business. 
because  they  will  understand  such  things  Injure  their  Interests  also. 
When  such  understanding  arrives  bad  laws  will  be  promptly  cor- 
rected or  repealed. 

Remember — your  men  should  thoroughly  imderstand  your  com- 
pany pollclea.  principles,  and  objectives — dont  leave  anything  to 
"silence." 

Remember — the  local  community  should  tinderstand  your  com- 
pany principles,  policies,  and  objectives,  and.  understanding  them, 
should  vote  the  company  "a  good  citizen." 

Remember — faith.,  confidence,  and  mutual  respect  must  be  In  the 
picture  with  good  practices.  Faith  begets  faith  and  confidence 
begets  confidence.    Both  lead  to  mutual  respect. 

Remember — sharp  practice  anywhere  along  the  line  helps  destroy 
faith,  confidence,  and  equity. 

Remember — the  public  Is  equity's  court  and  public  opinion  is 
equity's  decree. 

Remember — labor  and  capital  make  Industry,  and  with  either  one 
removed  there  Is  no  Industry. 

Remember — government  only  derives  Its  Just  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and.  after  all.  It  Is  nothing  but  a  creature  of 
the  people  unless  It  gets  out  of  hand  and  through  force  l)ecomes 
the  master  of  the  people. 

SIGHT    BEING    RESTORED 

Two  verses  from  the  Bible  are  at  this  time  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  both  labor  and  capital — quoting  from  St.  Luke's,  chapter 
6: 

"And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  Is  In  thy  brother's  eye. 
but  percelvest  not  the  beam  that  Is  In  thine  own  eye?" 

And  then  again  this  great  question: 

"Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  Shall  they  not  both  fall  Into 
the  ditch?" 

My  answer  Is — the  blind  on  both  sides  are  coining  into  sight 
and  have  already  begun  to  read  the  decrees  of  equity  on  the  wall 
of  public  opinion.  Hence,  each  with  sight  and  patience  can  help 
both  to  keep  out  of  the  ditch.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  other  vital  organizations  are  helping  tremendously 
to  restore  this  sight,  and  labor  and  capital  are  showing  daily  evi- 
dence of  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  good  lead- 
ers who  believe  In  law  and  order. 

"He  who  comes  Into  equity,  must  do  so  viith  clean  hands,"  and 
"he  who  asks  equity,  must  do  equity."  If  understanding  coopera- 
tion is  accomplished  between  labor  and  capital.  I  predict  both 
labor  and  capital  will  appreciate  that  no  onc-sidcd  law  can  long 
bring  benefits  to  the  side  It  favors,  because  that  is  not  equity. 
-  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  believes  that  the  great 
majority  of  labor  is  understanding  and  tr>lng  to  do  equity,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  captains  of  industry  are  coopjerat- 
Ing  and  trying  to  do  equity,  then  I  believe  a  definite  and  direct 
word  from  him  to  this  effect  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  country 
right  now. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  that.  In  true  Christmas  spirit,  we  all  Join 
In  fervently  expressing  the  hope  that  the  days  to  come  will  Justify 
Brian's  faith  in  his  fellow  being.  That  his  Intelligence,  industry, 
and  goodness  of  heart  will  prevail  over  the  destructive  forces  that 
have  threatened  his  civilization.  That  he  will  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  but  one  heart  beats  for  all,  and  that  mutual  love, 
respect,  and  understandiiig  will  make  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  a  glowing  reality. 


Constructive  Thinking  of  Young  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Vftdnesday,  February  1,  1939 


CORRESPONDENCE     WITH     MISS     BARBARA     DUELL.     OP 

HAMILTON,   N.   Y. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  as  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  constructive  thinking  of  young  America  in 
this  year  1939.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  correspondence  with  Miss 
Barbara  Duell.  of  Ham:i:;on,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed,  as  follows; 


Lrrrtx  Washikctow. 
Hamilton  Central  School. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y..  January  27,  1939. 
Mr.  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 

The  Carroll  Arms,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  The  sixth  grade  of  HamUton  Central 
School  Is  organized  as  Little  Washington.  We  have  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garner.  0  Cabinet  officers,  and  22 
Senators.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  Secretary  of 
War,  since  we  are  a  very  peaceful  community.  We  al«)  have  a 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  Congressional  Library,  and  Botaulcml 
Garden. 

I  trust  that  you  wUl  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  chose  to  be 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  from  Colorado,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  as  good 
a  Senator  from  Little  Washington  as  I  am  svu^  you  are  for  your 
State  and  county. 

You  would  make  me  very  happy  if  you  would  write  me  a  short 
note  enclosing  some  tiny  souvenir  for  our  Smithsonian  Institution. 
If  It  Is  only  a  pencil  which  you  use.  I  am  also  keeping  a  scrap- 
book  of  all  the  pictures  and  news  Items  that  I  can  find  about 
you  and  I  would  jqjpreciate  an  autographed  pictvu^  if  you  could 
spare  one. 

Our  organization  Is  teaching  us  good  citizenship  hablU,  and  by 
making  our  own  laws  and  taking  charge  of  all  disciplinary  prob- 
lems we  are  becoming  responsible  citizens,  not  only  of  Little 
Washington  but  of  our  own  community  as  well. 

I  realize  that  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  but  I  am  going  to  hope 
to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Respectfully,  „ 

Barbara    Dtmx. 
(Edwin   C.  Johnson.) 

Unitkd  Statxs  Sxnats. 
Miss  Barbara  Duell  January  30,  t939. 

(Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson), 

Little  Washington,  Hamilton  Central  School.  Hamilton.  S.  Y. 

Dear  Senator:  Nothing  in  many  days  has  pleased  me  quite  so 
much  as  your  lovely  letter  of  January  27.  To  say  that  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  Is 
definitely  very  much  of  an  understatement.  To  have  a  bright 
little  American,  whom  you  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, adopt  you  as  her  character  to  Impersonate  Is  very  flattering 
Indeed.  It  places  a  heavy  responsibaity  upon  me.  though,  because 
from  now  on  I  must  neither  disappoint  nor  embarrass  my  little 
shadow  up  in  New  York.  Dear  Barbara,  you  may  not  believe  it, 
but  you  are  going  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  from  this  day 
forth.  ' 

I  must  commend  your  class  for  the  splendid  thing  which  they 
are  doing.  Nothing  Is  quite  so  Important  In  America  as  to  have 
the  future  citizens  of  tli^  great  Nation  understand  exactly  how 
their  Government  functldhs.  You  and  I  should  love  our  country 
more  than  any  other  thing  after  our  Deity.  When  we  think  of 
the  hungry  little  fellows  who  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school  in 
other  more  unfortunate  lands  we  should  in  deep  humility  and 
gratitude  thank  God  for  Oeorgp  Washington  and  the  other  patriots 
who  gave  to  us  the  United  States  of  America  with  all  of  its 
freedom  and  opportunities  for  living  clean,  wholesome  lives.  Scn- 
aUjr,  It  Is  up  to  you  and  me  to  keep  America  In  the  right  path, 
SD  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  soon  take  our  places  may 
have  the  same  grand  privilege  of  living  in  the  free  coimtry  that 
we  enjoy. 

You  must  have  a  very  Interesting  school  and  a  good,  sens:ble, 
practical  teacher  and  your  class  In  good  citizenship  must  be 
absolutely  fascinating.  You  are  not  only  learning  about  good 
citizenship  and  Its  advantages  but  you  are  living  good  citizenship, 
which  Is  a  thousand  times  better.  The  way  to  learn  how  to  do 
things  is  to  do  them. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  a  little  to^n  from  my 
office  for  your  Smlthsoman  Institution.  ( 

Sincerely,  _.  •' 

Edwin  C.  Johnson 

P  S.— Senator  La  FoUette.  Sr..  once  said.  "I  look  upon  ihe 
United  States  Senate  as  a  great  university  wherein  I  am  enrolled 
ns  a  student."  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it,  so  you  see  I  am 
attending  school  also. — E.  C.  J. 


Bas-Rclief  in  Honor  of  Senator  Glass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  1,  1939 


ADDRESS     OP     KON.     HENTtV     B.     STEAGALL.     CI*     ALABAMA. 

DECEMBER  23.  1938 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Representative 
St£agall,  of  Alabama,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
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bas-relief  honoEring  my  distlngiiished  colleague  [Mr,  Glass] 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Building.  December  23,  1938. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Twenty-nve  years  ago  yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  presenting 
the  conference  report  on  the  Glass-Owen  bill,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  measure  embodied  legislation  which  had  been  sorely 
needed  for  many  years.  The  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
did  not  represent  any  hasty  or  immature  Judgment. 

The  necessity  for  currency  reform  had  been  recognized  by  ad- 
vance thinkers  throughout  the  Nation.  The  country  had  become 
accustomed  to  periodic  money  panics,  resulting  in  disastrous  dis- 
turbance to  agriculture.  Industry,  and  commerce,  and  special  con- 
gresGlonal  committees  had  made  repeated  studies  in  search  of  a 
remedy.  During  these  unfortunate  periods  the  people  found  them- 
selves without  the  supply  of  credit  and  currency  indispensable  to 
the  normal  now  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  such  times  it  even 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  barter  and  the  Issuance  of  scrip  with 
which  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business.  An  illustration  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge  is  to  be  foimd  In  the  case  of  many 
banks  In  small  communities  that  were  unable  to  secure  payment  in 
currency  of  their  deposits  in  the  large  banks  in  financial  centers. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  large  banking  interests  were  in  control 
of  the  Nations  supply  of  credit  and  currency,  virtually  holding 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  every  other  business  interest  in 
the  Nation.  The  situation  demanded  fundamental  reform  and  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  -»ct  was  the  answer  of  statesmen 
to  that  demand. 

The  party  then  in  power  had  declared  that  banks  existed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  control  of  business, 
and  the  Congress  proceeded  to  make  that  principle  a  living  reality! 

Happily  for  the  Nation,  the  people  had  summoned  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  a  mi»n  with  a  vision  unclouded  by  selfish  In- 
terest and  with  an  unwavering  devotion  to  the  public  weal.  The 
task  was  so  stupendous  that  it  presented  a  challenge  to  the 
leadership  of  the  President  and  required  leadership  in  Congress 
possessing  the  same  lofty  patriotism,  superb  courage,  and  con- 
summate skill. 

At  that  time  a  modest,  unobtrusive,  self-styled  "country  editor 
from  Virginia"  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  leader  in  the 
House  In  all  matters  of  legislation  touching  banking  and  currency 
During  hU  years  of  service  In  the  House  he  had  quietly  and  stu- 
diously acquired  vast  stores  of  information  useful  to  his  com- 
mittee in  meeting  the  problems  confronting  It.  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  deeper  or  more  painstaking  study  was  never 
given  to  any  measure  than  was  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Of  course  he  was  ably  supported  by  his  associates,  but  his  was 
the  responsibility,  his  the  task  of  piloting  the  legislation  through 
his  committee  and  to  final  passage  In  the  House.  This  was  ac- 
complished. The  historian  of  the  future,  looking  back  over  the 
period  encompassed  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  will  be  amazed 
not  only  at  the  wealth  of  information  brought  to  bear  at  all 
crIUcal  stages  but  at  the  consummate  abUity  with  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  met 
the  onslaughts  of  opponents,  both  within  and  without  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  any  great  measure  ever  encountered  more 
stubborn  and  relentless  opposition  than  was  arrayed  against  this 
proposal,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  big-buslness  circles  of 
the  country  A  horde  of  powerful  lobbyists  such  as  seldom  seen 
gathered  In  Washington,  flUing  the  air  with  dire  predictions  of 
confusion  and  chaos  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House,  now  the  beloved  Senator  from  Virginia,  with  the  consum- 
mate courage  that  has  characterized  his  entire  career,  undaunted 
and  undisturbed  by  the  clamor  of  the  hour,  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  until  he  achieved  the  goal  that  ushered  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  of  freedom  for  the  legitimate  business  Interests 
of  the  Nation.  No  measure  was  ever  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  any  chairman  of  a  committee  with  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  measure  in  hand  and  of  aU  pertinent 
information  that  could  be  desired  by  the  House.  The  masterly 
manner  of  presentation  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  Objections  were  met  with  devastating  facts  or  rea- 
son. Opponents  became  supporters,  and  the  final  vote  was  a 
triumph  of  a  leadership  seldom  equaled  In  the  House. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  afforded  a  supply  of  currency  and 
credit  adequate  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  country.  The 
volume  of  industrial  production  Increased  by  30  p)ercent  in  2 
years  following  the  inauguration  of  the  System,  with  corresponding 
Improvement  In  agriculture  and  expansion  In  trade  and  commerce 
During  the  same  period  the  national  income  Increased  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000.  The  System  supplied  facilities  for  financ- 
ing the  Government  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  The 
volume  of  Government  securitirs  handled  through  the  Reserve 
banks  during  that  period  amounted  to  approximately  $60,000- 
000.000.  The  System  enabled  us  to  finance  the  Great  War  arid  to 
hasten  its  conclusion.  It  Is  today  the  greatest  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  for  meeting  the  problems  of  the  present.  Strange 
M  It  may  seem,  it  at  any  time  after  the  System  had  been  tested 


by  experience  a  proposal  fakd  been  offered  to  repeal  the  law.  It 
would  have  encountered  eveh  more  strenuous  opposition  and  from 
the  same  sources  that  oppoied  the  original  measure  and  indulged 
such  dire  predictions  of  disafeter  to  follow  its  enactment. 

The  part  played  by  the  Illustrious  Senator  from  Virginia  in  con- 
nection with  the  establlshmefnt  of  the  Pedersd  Reserve  System  made 
him  the  choice  of  the  President  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  most  able  and  conspicuous  service. 
This  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  story  of  his  career.  Sen- 
ator Glass,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ttaniring  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Repre  lentatives.  gave  profound  study  to  the 
subject  of  farm  credits,  aiid  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was 
sponsored  by  him  and  passed  under  his  leadership. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  he  has  been  Its 
constant  defender  and  prol  ector,  and  as  Senator  has  sponsored 
and  supported  new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  system  and  to 
enlarge  its  service  to  the  p  ibllc— always  In  conformity  with  the 
original  purposes  of  the  act.  Senator  Glass  saw  the  evils  and  dan- 
gers attending  the  orgy  of  s]  teculation  during  the  period  preceding 
the  great  depression  and  un^  ler  his  constructive  leadership  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  that  termli  ated  many  of  the  evil  practices  which 
obtained  and  brought  about  the  desired  Improvement  since  recog- 
nized. He  is  the  accepted  juthorlty  In  the  Senate  In  matters  of 
legislation  relating  to  banking  and  cmrency.  His  activities  cover 
a  Wide  range  and  have  left  deep  and  lasting  Imprint  on  the  Na- 
tion s  financial  structure.  H  s  lofty  patriotism,  great  learning  and 
superb  courage  have  endearec  him  to  all  his  associates  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 

A  great  Roman  said  that  he  would  rather  posterity  would  ask 
why  he  had  not  held  public  o  fflce  than  to  inquire  why  he  had  The 
historians  in  the  years  to  coe  le  wiU  wonder  why  Senator  Glass  was 
^?\^^^^  }}^t  "?"i'"^^  °'  ^*'  party  and  elevated  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  foUowUig  the  WUson  regime.  His  name  wUl 
have  a  place  in  history  such  i  is  coveted  by  the  great  Roman 
*u^^^^°^  5°*  ^°*  '°°S  this  building  or  this  tablet  wiU 'survive 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  but  the  name  and  fame  of  Carter  Glass. 
of  Virginia.  wiU  endure  to  en  rich  the  annals  of  the  Repubhc 

Senator  Glass  we  unveil  t  lis  tablet  placed  here  as  a  testimonial 
to  your  distinguished  public  service  and  as  an  expression  of  esteem 
and  admiration  of  those  who  know  and  love  you 


The  National  Health  Bill 


EXTENSiqN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAilES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE   )F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  2  (legi  Jative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 

t),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  I  OBERT  F.  WAGNER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JANTJARY  30.  1939 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pnnted  in  the  RECoFb  an  address  delivered  by  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Wagner]  during  the  National  Radio  Forum  on 
the  subject  of  The  National  Health  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  1  allows: 


My  friends,  tonight,  in 
the  American  people  are 
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practitioners  wait  In  vain  for  patients,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mlUlon 
mothers  do  not  have  the  care  of  a  physician  at  childbirth.  In 
some  areas  infant  mortality  is  as  high  today  as  It  was  20  years  ago. 
The  general  death  rate  among  the  poor  of  our  large  cities  Is  the 
same  as  the  national  death  rate  50  years  ago.  The  situation  is 
summed  up  In  the  statement  that  low-income  families  Ep>end  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  for  medical  care,  yet  receive  far 
less  medical  service  than  families  more  favorably  situated. 

These  deficiencies  are  all  the  more  shocking  because  they  could 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the  application  of  techniques  and  knowl- 
edge already  available.  At  least  one  out  of  every  two  mothers  who 
die  in  childbirth,  for  example,  could  be  saved  if  properly  cared  for. 

Environment,  education,  geographical  distribution  of  population 
and  of  medical  facilities,  all  play  their  part.  But  the  core  of  the 
problem  is  the  inability  of  those  In  need  of  medical  care  to  pur- 
chase it  at  a  price  within  their  means  to  pay.  The  40,000.000  per- 
sons in  the  lowest  third  of  our  population  who  need  medical  care 
most  are  least  able  to  pay  for  it.  and  consequently  receive  it  least 
of  all.  An  even  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  higher  In  the 
economic  scale,  could  budget  against  the  average  cost  of  medical 
care,  but  cannot  meet  the  unpredictable  and  calamitous  costs  of 
serious  illness  in  individual  Instances. 

Unstinted  praise  is  due  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
for  their  superb  altruism  and  spirit  of  service,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  In  all  fairness  we  cannot  continue  to  saddle  upon 
them  a  burden  that  should  be  borne  by  society  at  large. 

The  day  has  long  since  past  when  Government's  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  the  popiUation  ceased  with  sanitation,  quaran- 
tine, and  asylvmos  for  the  insane.  The  expanding  health  activities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  authority  is  an  index  of  the  increasing 
emphasis  of  medical  science  upon  preventive  measures,  as  weU 
as  the  awakened  social  consciousness  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 
Today  medical  care  is  tax  supported  to  the  tune  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  one-sixth  of  the  national  health  bill  paid 
from  all  sources.  Eighty  percent  of  the  total  continues  to  be  paid 
by  the  patients  themselves.  Even  as  a  cold  business  prop>ositlon. 
bearing  in  mind  the  extent  of  preventable  losses  and  the  public 
drain  of  dependency,  little  additional  outlay  would  be  needed  to 
make  available  to  all  groups  of  the  population  a  minimum  of  ade- 
quate medical  care.  We  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  re- 
newed national  vigor  and  human  contentment. 

What  we  require  above  aU  Is  to  give  impetus  and  direction  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  present  expenditures  and  efforts,  public  and 
private.  A  carefully  considered  national  health  program  has  jxist 
been  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  In  a  special 
message  by  the  President.  I  am  now  drafting  legislation  to  make 
this  broad-gaged  plan  a  national  reality 

The  program  would  proceed  simultaneously  on  several  weU- 
defined  fronts.  It  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  vari- 
ous public-health  services,  for  maternity  and  child  care,  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  needed  hospitals  and  health 
centers,  and  for  general  programs  of  medical  service.  In  addition, 
workers  who  become  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  through 
illness  would  be  insured  against  loss  of  wages. 

This  program  presents  the  minimum  essentials  for  bringing  the 
blessings  of  modern  medical  science  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  America.  It  was  not  framed  in  haste,  but  only  after  exhaustive 
studies  and  investigations.  It  is  not  Intended  to  be  made  effective 
in  haste,  but  only  after  careful  building  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  Federal  Government  go  Into  the 
business  of  furnishing  medical  care  or  interfere  with  the  States  in 
the  licensing  of  medical  or  other  practitioners.  State  plans  would 
be  established  only  after  consultation  with  the  medical  profes- 
sions, who  would  also  be  fully  represented  on  advisory  councils. 
In  short,  the  bUl  would  forge  technical  and  financial  sinews  to  help 
the  States,  and  through  them  the  professions,  to  bear  more  effec- 
tively the  burden  which  they  have  so  long  carried  alone. 

The  initial  costs  of  the  program  have  been  kept  within  the  limits 
of  our  Immediate  resources.  I  am  exploring  every  possibility  of 
providing  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  disability  benefits  without 
Increasmg  the  pay-roll  taxes  already  authorized  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  As  for  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  authorizations 
in  the  first  year  will  not  exceed  $90,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  This 
sum.  gradually  increasing  over  the  years,  will  be  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  matching  formulae,  which  take  into  account  the  spe- 
cial health  needs  and  financial  resoxu-ces  of  the  several  States.  Fed- 
eral aid  will  thus  improve  the  general  level  of  health  work  through- 
out the  country  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  wide  variations 
which  now  exist. 

It  is  Imperative  that  a  beginning,  however  modest,  be  made  now. 
States  considering  plans  of  medical  care  should  have  clear  indication 
of  the  help  and  cooperation  contemplated  to  be  tendered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Again  and  again  I  have  been  asked:  "Do  you  propose  a  plan  of 
compulsory  health  insurance?"  To  my  mind,  the  projection  of 
this  question  to  the  forefront  of  discussion  emphasizes  contro- 
versial Issues  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  on  which  there  is  uni- 
versal agreement.  Millions  of  consumers  of  medical  services  want 
compulsorj'  health  Insiorance;  the  medical  profession,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  compulsory  features.  But 
there  is  substantial  agreement  among  all  groups  and  all  classes  on 
every  other  aspect  of  the  program,  including  provisions  for  public 
health,  maternity  and  child  care,  disability  Insurance,  and  medical 
care  for  the  needy. 

The  question  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  arises  only  In  con- 
nection with  State  plans  of  general  medical  care.     The  answer  is 


simple  and  clear:  The  bUl  wlU  not  impose  •  P^edemI  strait  jacket 
upon  the  development  of  SUte  plans.  Subject  to  necessary  basic 
standards,  each  State  will  be  at  liberty  to  set  up  a  plan  of  its  own 
choosing  and  geared  to  the  needs  of  Its  own  people.  The  plan  may 
be  supported  by  contributions  from  beneficiaries  or  by  general 
taxation,  or  both.  It  may  be  limited  to  some  phases  of  medical 
care  or  be  more  Inclusive.  It  may  cover  only  the  reUef  population 
or  include  other  groups  higher  in  the  economic  scale. 

The  Sutes  wiU  be  free,  however,  to  establish  compulsory  health 
Insurance  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  It  is  important  that  this  elec- 
tion be  left  open  to  them. 

Health  Insurance  is  entirely  compatible  with  American  concepts. 
Old-age  Insurance  and  unemployment  insiu-ance  are  familiar  anal- 
ogies. And  In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  there  are  ample 
precedents  for  health  insurance  Itself. 

The  very  first  step  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  field 
.  of  health  was  to  create  in  effect  a  compulsory  health  Insurance 
system  for  seamen  In  the  American  merchant  marine.  Established 
in  1798  and  administered  through  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  this 
plan  of  medical  care  was  supported  for  three-quarters  of  a  centiuj 
by  regular  monthly  deductions  from  the  wages  of  seamen. 

A  better  and  more  widely  known  American  precedent  is  work- 
men's compensation,  the  first  type  of  social  security  adopted  In  this 
country  for  Industrial  workers  at  large.  This  is  essentially  a  form 
of  health  Insurance,  now  largely  compulsory  to  almost  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Elvery  one  of  our  workmen's  compensation  laws  pro- 
vides for  medical  care,  as  well  as  cash  benefits,  for  workers  Injured 
in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Medical  benefits  are  given  in 
over  97  percent  of  all  compensation  cases,  and  cash  benefits  In  only 
3  percent.  The  prompt  provision  of  medical  care  enables  injured 
workers  to  return  to  their  lobs,  thtaa  carrying  out  the  basic  pre- 
ventive purpose  of  social  tosurance. 

Insurance  against  Industrial  accidents  operates  throughout  the 
country  to  the  advantage  of  industry  and  worker  alike,  and  with  the 
complete  endorsement  and  approval  of  our  medical  profession. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  similar  systematic  safeguards  should 
not  be  established  against  a  risk  nine  times  as  great. 

In  recent  months  voluntary  plans  for  the  prepayment  of  medical 
bills  have  been  widely  discus.-.ed.  All  these  plans  In  effect  recog- 
nize two  thlnps:  First,  that  insurance  principles  are  applicable  to 
the  costs  of  medical  care;  and,  second,  that  the  systematic  organi- 
zation of  plans  for  that  purpose  Involves  no  impairment  of  the 
personal  relationship  between  physician  and  patient. 

These  voluntary  plans  are  undoubtedly  steps  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  experience  both  here  and  abroad  shows  that  voluntary 
plans  will  not  reach  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  people  in  need 
of  insurance  protection.  None  of  the  many  nations  of  the  world 
adopting  compulsory  health  Insurance  has  ever  abandoned  It  In 
favor  of  a  voluntary  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  moet  of  those  that 
began  with  voluntary  plans  later  found  It  necessary  to  substitute 
compulsory  Insurance. 

ExF>eriencc  under  the  British  health-Insurance  system  offers  an 
instructive  letson.  The  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George,  who  In 
1911  pressed  that  measure  to  enactment  to  the  British  Parliament, 
has  recently  declared: 

"In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  It  became 
law  this  once-abused  scheme  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
elements  In  our  administrative  sjrstem.  The  Nation  would  as  soon 
think  of  abandoning  it  as  it  would  of  abolishing  the  post  office. 
•  •  •  It  has  become  the  keystone  of  our  social  structure  for  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  health." 

The  British  Medical  Association  has  taken  the  lead  in  advocating 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of  the  health  Insurance  law.  Only 
10  months  ago  the  association  reiterated  a  detailed  national  plan 
which,  to  their  own  word*,  "would  ensure  for  all  who  need  It  every 
kind  of  treatment  available  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  prevention 
of  disease  and  would  utilize  for  this  purpose  every  class  of  medical 
practitioner." 

The  National  Health  Conference  held  In  Washington  last  year 
disclosed  overwhelming  sentiment  for  an  American  health  program 
no  less  broad.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  advice  and  active 
cooperation  of  the  medical  profecalon  the  States  wUl  work  out  pro- 
grams of  medical  care  suited  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  people 
and  safeguarding  the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned.  We  ran  help 
them  to  make  a  substantial  beginning  by  enacting  a  national  health 
bill  such  as  I  propose.  That  step  we  ought  to  take  for  the  benefit 
of  the  happtoess  and  the  economic  secxirity  of  ovir  own  and  future 
generations. 


Inquiry  on  Mexican  Affairs , 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2, 1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday. 
February  1.  1939,  I  introduced  in  the  House,  ResoluUon  78. 
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which  proposes  an  inqtiiry  Into  our  relations  with  the  Mexi- 
can Qovemraent,  and  I  am  anxious  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  read  the  complete  text  of  my  resolution,  which  follows: 

Re»olv*d,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
furnish  the  House  of  Representatives,  within  15  days  from  receipt 
thereof,  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Is  It  true  that  the  Mexican  Government  bartered  oil  from  Amer- 
ican and  British  properties  expropriated  for  German,  Italian,  and 
^pane«e  products,  and  is  increasing  such  barter  arrangements? 

Exclusive  of  oil,  have  not  American  investments  in  Mexico  been 
eliminated,  or  decreased  enormously  In  value,  since  1929,  and  has 
not  this  process  t)e€n  vastly  accelerated  since  President  Cardenas 
took  office? 

Have  reported  loss  of  American  investments  In  many  fields  led 
to  reductions  In  United  States-Mexican  trade? 

Is  it  true  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  Just  appointed  a 
Minister  to  Berlin  after  the  post  has  been  vacant  since  1937;  that 
Japanese  Government  fisheries  experts  have  served  ae  honorary 
commissioners  of  the  Mexican  B\ireau  of  Fisheries  recently  and 
Mexican  jrouths  are  being  sent  to  Japan  for  free  fisheries  educa- 
tions: further,  that  Japanese  engineers  constructed  the  Jalapa 
(Mexico)  Vera  Cruz  highway,  and  that  Japanese  have  Mexican 
officials  fishing  concessions  on  the  west  coast? 

What  has  the  State  Department  doi^  to  obtain  adequate  com- 
pensation for  American  holders  of  bonds  In  the  Mexican  national 
railroads  expropriated  in  19377 

Does  the  State  Department  have  any  evidence  that  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  tad  an  agreement  to  absorb  Mexican  oil,  Includ- 
ing that  now  being  shipped  to  the  German  and  Italian  navies, 
before  expropriation  of  American  and  British  properties?  Did  not 
such  shipments  start  almost  immediately  after  expropriation? 

Is  tt  true  that  Mexican  real  wages  have  fallen  In  the  past  2 
years? 

Did  the  Ambassador  inform  the  State  Department  beforehand 
that  the  railroads  and  oil  properties  would  be  expropriated  or  was 
that  as  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  was  publicly  quoted  as  saying  later 
"a  bolt  from  the  Wue"? 

Has  the  State  Department  a  full  record  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor s  speeches  and  public  remarks  in  the  period  prior  to  and  after 
the  recent  major  expropriations,  and  docs  it  endorse  these? 

What  was  the  complete  text  of  all  speeches  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Mexico  on  the  subject  of  expropriation,  and  also 
the  complete  text  of  all  his  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
this  subject  and  on  the  subject  of  Mexico's  relations  with  Ger- 
many. luUy.  and  Japan,  as  well  as  reports  from  other  sources  on  the 
same  subjects? 

Is  it  satisfied  that  the  American  Ambassador  In  Mexico  City  Is 
now  talcing  steps  to  pcotect  the  remaining  American  Investments  in 
Mexico  on  a  fair  besto? 

Did  the  State  Department,  as  publicly  reported,  agree  to  the 
exprcpriation  of  any  American-owned  property  In  Mexico  after  the 
recent  United  States-! 'exlcan  agreement  to  adjudicate  land  claims 
wao  signed,  and  was  any  such  property  expropriated? 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  2  aegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY.  OP  VERMONT 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  iMTinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  United  States  News  of  January  30.  1933.  by 
Representative  CHA]a.xs  A.  Piajvltt.  on  the  subject  of  The 
1940  Outlook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  United  States  News,  January  30,  19391 

REPTJSENTATrVT   CHARLES   A.   Pr-UMLrT,   OF   VERMONT.    MeMBTR.    HoUSE 
COMMrTTEia    ON   APFROPaiATIONS    AND  WORUD   WaR   VETKRANs'   LEGIS- 
LATION, FoxuzR  PaEsroENT,  Norwich  Untteesttt,  Answeks 
I  am  just  leaving  for  Vermont,  and  I  can  only  take  time,  hur- 
riedly, to  comply  with  5rotn-  request.     I  reallae  I  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  time  to  consider  carefully,  any  answer  I  might  make.     However. 
I  have  some  definite  notions  and  Ideas,  azul.  such  as  they  may  be, 
you  are  welcome  to  them. 

We  have,  and  under  our  form  of  government  will  continue  to  have, 
a  two-party  system.  Under  aueh  a  lystem  of  government  tor 
130  000.000  people  living  xinder  varied  and  different  geographic  and 
economic  conditions,  there  will  always  be  minorities  of  dissenters — 
left-wingers,  right-wingers,  et  al. — within  the  ranks  of  each  of  tha 
major  parties.    Of  necessity,  it  must  be  to. 


THE   1940  OUTU»K 

There  is  today,  nevertheless,  far  greater  unanimity  among  thoaa 
calling  themselves  Republlcsuis  than  among  those  who  vote  the 
Etemocratic  ticket,  and  this  tj  111  be  disclosed  most  forcibly  In  the 
next,  the  1940,  campaign  In  fhe  impending  contest  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  Alleged  dissensions  in  the  Republican 
Party  have  been  deliberately  and  grossly  overemphasized  and  mag- 
nified for  purely  partisan  pr<ipaganda  purposes  by  paid  publicity 
servants  of  the  present  administration.  They  are  only  surface  deep, 
and  the  body  politic  is  not  affected  by  the  sujjerinduced  political 
eczema  and  consequent  localised  Irritation  of  a  few  individuals. 

Tills  Is  fully  evidenced  by  the  vote  on  November  8.  The  people 
are  perfectly  competent  to  Judge  as  between  the  voice  of  Jacob  and 
the  hand  of  Esau. 

NO  B4BIC  DIVISIONS 

It  Is  true  that  many  men  a  f  many  minds  have  different  and  di- 
vergent Ideas  and  theories  wl^h  respect  to  how  such  objectives  as 
restoration  of  public  confldente  In  our  institutions  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  private  business  to  take  up  the  slack  in  unemployment 
may  best  and  most  rapidly  be  reached  and  accomplished.  There 
are,  however,  no  fundaments  1  differences  either  as  to  the  basic 
principles  for  which  the  party  stands  or  as  to  Its  general  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  Republic  m  Party  will  not  be  determined,  as 
some  would  seem  to  think  It  may  be,  by  any  "policy  committee," 
nor  by  the  Republican  National  Committee,  as  such.  It  Is  rela- 
tively unimportant,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  who  constitutes  t  le  Republican  National  Committee; 
the  real  policy  of  the  Republl  an  Party  will  take  positive  and  defi- 
nite shape  In  the  form  of  con  >tructlve  action  to  be  taken  by  those 
persons  whom  the  people  then  selves  have  elected  to  represent  them 
in  the  Congress  and  at  the  ca  litols  of  the  several  States. 

Someone  has  said  It  is  tim  5  to  develop  a  national  program  for 
economic  recovery — an  Amerlc  a.n  platform — which  shs.ll  confine  the 
Government  to  its  proper  fu  actions  under  the  Constitution  and 
insure  preservation  of  the  Asicrican  system  of  free  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  one  who  said  it  fails  to  realize  the  fact  that  such  a  plan,  and 
absolutely  such  a  program,  the  RepubUcan  Party,  through  Its  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  has  ( ver  and  over  again  outlined  in  detail 
by  its  insistence  on  the  bala  icing  of  the  Budget  the  revision  or 
repeal  of  legislation  such  as  .he  capital  gains  and  undistributed- 
proflts  tax.  the  establishment  of  Just  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  insisting  upon  const!  ;utlonai/  guaranties  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  property,  the  right  of  the  'worker  to  work,  of  the  owner 
to  possession  of  his  property,  and  of  every  man  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  fruit  of  his  labor;  by  its  a  jposition  to  the  New  Deal's  policy  of 
competition  with  private  entc  prise  and  private  savings;  by  favor- 
ing competitive  system  as  ag  ^inst  either  private  or  governmental 
monopoly. 

roR  lo:al  self-kulk 

One  has  only  to  examine  th  e  record  to  find  that  the  Republican 
Party,  as  it  Is  represented  in  ( Congress,  is  living  in  the  present  and 
has  stood,  and  stiU  stands,  fa:  State  and  local  control,  home  rule, 
and  local  self-government;  for  a  reduction  of  the  nimiber  and 
amount  of  those  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  notorious  spread,  for  Instance,  between  the  prices  paid 
farmers  and  the  prices  paid  b]  ■  consumers  for  their  products. 

We  Republican  Members   oif   Congress  have  Insisted   that  food 
clothing,   and   shelter   ehoxild   be  provided   adeqxiately,   but   that   it 
should   be   done   economlcallyj  by   the   removal   of   petty  partisan 
politics  from  the  relief  program  and  In  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
revival  of  individual  self-reliaiice  and  the  return  to  self-dependence. 

The  Republican  Party  has  teen  a  party  of  opposition  because  of 
Its  minority  position  and  opposition  to  aU  the  un-American  un- 
constitutional theories  with  vi  bich  it  has  been  confronted.  It  has 
Insisted,  and  it  continues  to  Insist,  upon  economic  and  efficient 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governmental  administration,  the  elimi- 
nation and  avoidance  of  du|ilicatlon  in  public  service,  and  the 
protection  of  the  taxpayer. 

TTle  Republican  Party  was  1  >orn  because  of  a  principle,  and  has 
lived  and  grown  because  of  vital  governmental  principles  and 
policies,  for  which  It  has  stood  and  for  which  It  now  sUnds-  too 
sound  to  be  permanently  oveiH-hrown,  too  deep  and  underlying  to 
be  effaced.  *     o 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 
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ADDRESS  BY  CAFT.  JAAIES 
CLUB,  NEW  YORK 


McGOVERN  AT  THE  CHEMISTS' 
r.  JANUARY  24,  1939 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  Presidetit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recohj  an  address  delivered  by  Capt. 
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James  P.  McGovem,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  General  Coimsel 
of  The  Industrial  Alcohol  Institute,  Inc.,  at  the  Chemists' 
Club,  New  York  City,  on  January  24,  1939,  on  the  subject  of 
a  proposed  Council  of  Industrial  Alcohol  Users. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  organization  of  a  Council  of  Industrial 
Alcohol  Users  having  been  suggested  by  me,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  I  should  review  the  reasons  and  motives  which  prompted  the 
proposal.  Needless  to  say,  the  idea  of  bringing  together  another 
tribe  to  Join  the  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  in  search  of  the 
promised  land  was  not  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  based  on  careful 
consideration  of  recent  events  and  the  reluctant  conviction  that  an 
association  of  the  kind  Indicated  Is  essential  to  the  preservation.  If 
not  advancement,  of  the  objectives  already  attained.  There  Is  no 
ccuse  for  panic,  and  the  present  call  to  the  chemical  Industry  is 
not  an  S  O  S.  While  there  is  much  in  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment that  Is  reassuring,  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  de- 
centralization of  liquor  control  under  the  twenty-first  amend- 
msnt  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  imposed  many  new 
and  additional  burdens  on  users  of  alcohol  which  are  ominous  and 
foreboding. 

We  may  start  out  with  the  premise  that  the  alcohol  with  which 
we  are  concerned  Is  a  commodity  essential  to  the  Industrial  life  of 
the  Nation.  Addressing  the  United  States  Senate  January  16,  1939, 
on  the  subject  of  The  Nineteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment — of  which  he  was  the  author — Senator  Moreis  Skep- 
PAan,  of  Texas,  said: 

"Alcohol  as  an  Ingredient  In  manufacture  has  a  vital  place  In  the 
Industrial  life  of  the  Nation;  its  value  In  this  regard  Is  Increasing 
constantly.  We  are  dependent  upon  It  now  for  great  advances  In 
our  Industrial  progress,  and  we  wUl  become  constantly  more  de- 
pendent upon  it  as  we  develop  the  chemical  industries  that  are 
founded  in  part  ujwn  Its  use." 

In  a  volume  published  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Etepart- 
ment  on  June  30,  1932,  entitled  "The  Uses  of  Alcohol  as  an  Essen- 
tial Chemical  in  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Industries,"  the  subject 
was  Introduced  by  the  following  question  and  answer: 

"Why  is  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  classified  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  key  Industry  In  time  of  war?  Because, 
with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  Is  one  of  the  three  absolutely 
Indispensable  compovuids  entering  Into  the  manufacture  of  almost 
all  essential  products." 

In  that  connection  It  may  be  Interesting  to  recall  the  follovrtng 
excerpt  from  an  article  written  by  Hon.  John  G.  Capers,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  entitled  "How  Europe 
has  Developed  Industrial  Alcohol,"  which  appeared  In  Harper's 
Weekly  (edited  by  George  Harvey),  October  3,  1908,  over  30  years 
ago  and  approximately  6  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  That  official,  accompanied  by  Chief  Chemist  Crampton.  of 
the  Bureau,  had  visited  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1908  for  the 
purpose  of  Investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  experiences  of 
fcreign  countries  with  respect  to  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  Industrial  alcohol.     Commissioner  Capers  said: 

It  would  be  dlfQcult  to  find  an  Individual  In  any  walk 

of  life  who  does  not  make  personal  use  of  not  only  one.  but  of 
many  manufactiu-ed  articles  Into  which  alcohol  •  •  •  enters 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

"Germany  has  made  the  most  conspicuous  progress  of  any  nation 
In  the  direction  of  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  as  a  source  of 
heat,  light,  and  power.  This  prominence  is  partly  due  to  national 
pride  and  Interest  in  the  movement,  partly  to  the  bonus  of  5  or  6 
cents  a  gallon  the  German  Government  pays  as  a  bounty  on  the 
denatured  alcohol,  partly  to  favorable  economical  conditions,  alco- 
hol being  relatively  cheap  and  petroleum  products  relatively  dear, 
but  mainly  to  governmental  organization  and  effort  in  promoting 
the  domestic  use  of  the  product.  The  German  Einperor  takes  a 
personal  Interest  In  the  industry,  and  there  are  frequent  exhibi- 
tions of  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.,  and  appeals  to  Individual  effort 
are  made  In  many  ways,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  co- 
operative enterprises. 

"We  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  full  development  or  success  In 
the  production  of  denatured  alcohol  which  is  peculiar  to  Germany, 
and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  denatured  alcohol  Is  a 
matter  of  nearly  as  much  concern  to  the  Empire  as  its  Army  or 
Navy.  In  fact,  the  older  Emperor  Inaugurated  the  Industry  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  liavlng  a  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power 
within  the  German  Empire  Independent  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, of  which  Germany  has  none.  The  wise  old  Emp>eror,  realiz- 
ing that  some  day  his  Empire  might  be  forced.  In  time  of  war,  to 
be  self-dependent  and  resourceful  within  Its  own  borders,  deter- 
mined to  be  independent  of  petroleum  products,  all  of  which  were 
and  still  aie  shipped  Into  Germany  from  other  countries,  and  an 
elaborate  paternal  sjrstem  was  inaugurated  to  Insure,  as  the  gov- 
ernment's alternate  safety  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power,  the 
alcohol  which  could  t>e  produced  from  the  German  potato,  now 
so  carefully  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  as  it  has  been  for  nearly 
40  years." 

As  representatives  of  various  industries  requiring  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol,  ethyl  as  well  as  denatured,  in  their  business.  It  Is 
needless  for  me  to  emphasize  the  chaos  which  would  ensue  If  Its 
use  were  curtailed  or  denied.  Appreciating  in  full  degree  the 
many  complications  responsible  for  the  general  depression  in  all 
branches  of  business.  I  am  not,  at  the  moment,  prinaarily  Inter- 
ested in  the  economic  questions  Involved,  tdthough  I  do  feel  that 
If  alcohol,  as  such,  could  be  regarded  more  as  a  necessity  and  less 
M  a  luxury,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  mdustrles  dependent 


upon  such  commodity  wotild  certainly  follow.  The  present  prob- 
lems relating  to  alcohol  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  ar« 
political  and,  unfortunately,  moral. 

What  Is  this  commodity  which  arouses  our  Interest  and  concern? 
The  term  "industrial  alcohol"  unquestionably  relates  to  alcohol 
used  for  "indurtrlal"  purposes,  as  distinguished  from  beverage  pur- 
poses. As  defined  by  statute  (act  of  Octol)er  28,  1919.  title  m. 
sec.  1),  "the  term  'alcohol'  means  that  substance  known  as  ethyl 
alcohcd,  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  spirit  of  wine,  from  whatever 
scurce  or  whatever  processes  produced."  It  clearly  alludes  to  a 
definite  chemical  substance,  and  It  Is  this  "substance"  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  internal -revenue  tax  imposed  on  "distilled  splrlU- 
and  to  which  the  tax  attaches  "as  soon  as  it  is  In  existence  as  such, 
whether  it  be  subsequently  separated  as  pure  or  impure  spirit,  or 
be  Immediately,  or  at  any  sxibsequent  time,  transferred  Into  any 
other  substance,  either  In  the  process  of  original  production  or  by 
any  subsequent  process"  (sec.  3248.  R.  8.;  26  U,  8.  C.  A.  1160-c). 
The  percentage  of  this  "substance"  In  all  classes  of  distilled  spirltB. 
otherwise  known  as  "proof,"  determines  the  amount  of  tax  due. 
The  purity,  quality,  and  strength  of  alcohol  Itself  la  based  on 
"proof."  Absolute,  pure,  chemical  alcohol  is  200  procC.  It  Is  a  long 
step  between  l(X)-percent  or  200-proof  alcohol  to  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  or  1 -proof  alcohol  which  fixed  the  Intoxicating  character 
of  beverages  during  the  prohibition  era.  Spirits  "bottled  In  t)ond" 
are  required  to  be  bottled  under  Government  supervision  at  100 
proof  or  containing  50  percent  of  this  "substance,"  alcohol.  Uquort 
contalnmg  alcohol  may  be  alcohoUc  but  they  are  not  alcohol  It 
Is  most  Important  that  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mmd,  for  in 
many  sections  tlie  propaganda  aimed  against  whisky,  gin,  rum.  and 
other  spiritous  beverage  liquors  is  directed  against  alcohol  on  the 
misguided  theory  that  all  liquors  are  alcohol  and  that  "alcohol"  is 
the  general  term  applied  to  all  liquors.  Such  tactics  are  unwar- 
ranted and  unfair  and  a  council  of  Industrial  alcohol  users  can  do 
much  to  counteract  and  stop  the  abuse.  Alcohol,  as  «uch.  is  never 
behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile:  It  Is,  however,  in  its  radiator 
antifreeze  solution  and  should  be  In  Its  motor. 

The  Identity  of  alcohol  to  be  used  Industrially  is  established  and 
Jealously  guarded  by  the  supervision  and  control  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  its  production  and  distribution.  That 
the  Government  Is  not  primarily  interested  In  the  tax  on  such 
alcohol  but  In  the  promotion  of  Its  Industrial  use  is  forcibly  Indi- 
cated by  the  policy  of  denaturatlon.  Of  the  196.878.568  proof 
gallons  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1938 
164J263.210  gallons  were  withdrawn  free  of  tax  for  denatiiratioii 
and  1.849.899  for  hospitel  and  scientific  use.  Thl.s  alcohol  is  In  fact 
and  practice  produced  and  withdraam  from  Government  custody  at 
190  proof,  whereas  under  the  law  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  not  less 
than  160  proof.  The  law.  however,  recognizes  that  such  alcohol 
may  be  fit  for  use  as  an  intoxicating  beverage  for.  when  denatured, 
it  is  required  to  be  rendered  "unfit  for  use  as  an  intozicatlns 
beverage"  (title  HI.  sec.  10). 

While  alcohol  has  generally  been  Included  In  the  statutory  defi- 
nitions of  liquor.  It  Is  believed  that  this  was  done  to  gain  control 
of  Its  uses  and  to  prevent  its  abuses.  Concededly  It  Is  moat  im- 
probable, If  not  Impossible,  to  consume  190  proof  or  even  160  proof 
alcohol  as  a  beverage:  it  world  bum  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary 
human  being  long  before  it  passed  the  esophagus.  One  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  chemist  whose  devotion  to  his  art  will  permit  him  to 
look  upon  alcohol  only  as  a  chomical  but  who  nevertheless  enjoys 
his  toddy.  There  can  be  no  hope  of  destroying  the  dual  character 
of  alcohol  by  legislative  fiat.  We  must,  therefore,  concentrate  our 
attention  on  Its  uses  for  industrial  purposes,  and  who  are  better 
qualified  to  do  this  than  those  directly  affected — ^the  Industrial 
alcohol  users  themselves? 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  with- 
drawn during  the  previous  year  (196.878.568  proof  gallons),  by  lar 
the  greater  proportion  (164.263.210  gaUons)  was  for  denaturatlon 
completely  and  specially.  The  policy  of  denaturatlon  was  estab^ 
llshed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  alcohol  from  the  heavy  tax 
which  at  that  time  (1906)  was  •1.10  f>er  proof  gallon  (act  of  August 
27,  1894).  now  »2  25  per  proof  gallon  (Revenue  Act  of  1938).  Under 
the  original  Denatured  Alcohol  Act  of  June  7,  1906.  alcohol  was 
permitted  to  be  withdrawn  free  of  tax  "for  use  In  the  arta  and 
Industries,  and  for  fuel,  light,  and  power."  The  use  of  the  alcohol 
so  denatured  was  not  confined  to  fuel,  light,  and  power,  but  was 
extended  to  all  "the  arts  and  Industries."  There  was.  however,  no 
direction  that  such  use  should  be  "promoted,"  as  contained  In  the 
present  act  (title  m.  sec.  13).  The  alcohol  was  required  to  b3 
denatvired  with  methyl  alcohol  or  other  denatiirlng  materials,  or 
admixture  of  the  same,  suitable  to  the  use  for  which  the  alcohol 
was  withdrawn  and  which  destroyed  its  character  as  a  beverage  and 
rendered  it  "unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes"  (act  of  June  7. 
1906,  sec.  1).  Under  the  present  act,  the  alcohol  is  required  to  b« 
denatured  "by  the  admixture  of  tnich  denaturing  materials  as  shall 
render  the  alcohol,  or  any  compound  In  which  it  is  authorized  to  be 
used,  unfit  for  use  as  an  Intoxicating  beverage"  (title  III.  sec.  10). 
The  restriction  in  the  original  act  that  the  alcohol  be  rendered 
"imflt  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes"  does  not  appear  in  the  present 
act.  title  ni.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  under  the  original  act, 
the  denatxxrtng  materials  were  to  be  "suitable  to  the  use  for  which 
the  alcohol  was  withdrawn."  whereas  under  the  present  act  (tlue 
III,  sec.  10),  the  denaturing  materials  are  such  "as  shall  render  the 
alcohol,  or  any  compound  in  which  It  is  authorized  to  be  used, 
unfit  for  use  as  an  intoxlcati'ig  beverage."  If,  therefore,  "any 
compound"  can  be  thus  rendered  imfit  by  the  addition  of  "de- 
naturing materials "  to  the  alcohol  used.  It  would  appear  that  tax- 
free  alcohol  when  so  denatured  is.  under  the  statute,  authorized. 
Under  the  original  act  the  denaturing  materials  were  to  render  th» 
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ftlcohol  unlit,  while  under  the  present  act  the  denaturing  materials 
are  to  make  the  alcohol  or  the  ultimate  compounds  or  finished 
products  unflt.  The  denaturatlon  oX  alcohol  Is  an  Important  privi- 
lege incidental  to  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  the  alcohol  itself. 
Alcohol  denatured  continues  to  be  alcohol.  Although  rendered 
"xinflt  for  use  as  an  Intoxicating  beverage,"  it  is  mads  fit  for  Indus- 
trial purpof>€s.  Such  status  is  recognized  by  the  Liquor  Law  Repeal 
and  Enforcement  Act,  approved  Augtist  27.  1935.  which  provides 
(sec.  4)  that  any  person  who  shall  produce,  withdraw,  sell,  transport, 
pr  use  denatured  alcohol,  or  articles  containing  denatured  alcohol. 
In  violation  of  laws  or  regulations,  becomes  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  alcohol  that  is  not  denatured,  including  those 
requiring  payment  of  tax,  and  the  person  violating  such  laws  or 
regulations  is  required  to  pay  such  tax. 

The  payment  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  causes  no  chemical,  mechan- 
ical, pathological,  or  physiological  changes  In  the  alcohol.  It  Is 
not  required  to  be  withdrawn  free  of  tax  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  Its  Indxistrlal  use.  Who  will  dare  say  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  manufactxire  of  medicinal,  pharmaceutical,  or  antiseptic 
products  and  in  flavoring  extracts,  sirups,  and  food  products  is  not 
an  industrial  use?  Such  industries  are  among  the  most  Important 
Industries  In  the  country  and  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  use  of 
tax-free  alcohol,  so  denatured  as  to  make  such  products  unfit,  is 
not  recognized  and  allowed,  etpeclally  as  such  products  are 
acknowledged  to  be  unflt  for  beverage  piirposes.  When  prohibition 
was  In  effect,  permits  to  use  tax-paid  alcohol  were,  by  regulation, 
required  to  be  issued  under  title  II  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
relating  to  "prohibition  of  Intoxicating  beverages,"  Instead  of  title 
HI  relating  to  "Industrial  alcohol."  This  procedure  was  unneces- 
sary and  vmjustlfled,  for  permits  could  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  issued  under  title  III  and  tax-paid  alcohol  accorded  the 
protection  and  recognition  contemplated  thereby.  Had  this  been 
done,  the  status  of  tax-paid  "Industrial  alcohol"  would  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  today. 

The  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  approved  August  29, 
1985  (amended  May  15,  1937),  relates  to  distilled  spirits  "for  non- 
Industrlal  use '  and  the  definition  of  such  "distilled  spirits"  in- 
cludes ethyl  alcohol,  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
all  dilutions  and  mixtures  thereof  (sec.  17-ar-6).  Under  regtilations 
No.  2.  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  the  following  uses  of  "distilled 
■plrlts"  (alcohol)  are  regarded  as  "industrial,"  viz:  (1)  U.se3  of 
tax-free  alcohol  by  any  governmental  agency.  State  or  Federal,  or 
any  scientific  university  or  college  of  learning,  or  by  any  laboratory 
exclusively  In  scientific  research,  or  by  any  hospital  or  sanatorltmi, 
(Under  the  Liquor  Tax  Administration  Act  of  June  26,  1936.  the 
right  to  withdraw  alcohol  tax  free  was  extended  to  Include  its  use 
by  any  clinic  operated  for  charity  and  not  for  profit,  Including 
use  in  compounding  bona  fide  medicines  for  treatment  of  patients 
outside  of  such  clinics,  and  not  for  sale);  (2)  use  of  alcohol  which 
has  been  lawfully  denatured  or  otherwise  rendered  unfit  for  bev- 
erage use:  (3)  tise  of  distilled  spirits  (alcohol)  in  the  manufacture 
of  (a)  medicine,  pharmaceutical  or  antiseptic  products,  including 
prescriptions  compounded  by  retail  druggists;  (b)  toilet  products; 
(c)  flavoring  extract-s,  sirups,  or  food  products;  or  (d)  scientific, 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  industrial  products,  provided  such  prod- 
ucts are  unflt  for  beverage  vue.  The  fact  that  such  regulations 
recognize  the  above  uses  (in  some  of  which  tax-paid  alcohol  is 
used)  as  "Industrial"  is  significant  and  persuasive.  Such  regula- 
tions, however,  regard  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  (alcohol)  In  the 
manufacture,  rectifying,  or  blending  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  as 
a  medicine,  as  "nonlndustrtal." 

Under  section  13  of  tlUe  m.  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  required  to  issue  regulations  "to  place  the  nonbever- 
a^  alcohol  industry  and  other  industries  using  such  alcohol  as  a 
chemical  raw  material  or  for  other  lawful  purpose  upon  the 
highest  poesible  plane  of  scientific  and  commercial  efficiency 
consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the  Government,  and  which  shall 
instue  an  ample  supply  of  such  alcohol  and  promote  Its  use 
In  scientific  research  and  the  development  of  fuels,  dyes,  and  other 
lawful  products."  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
"for  beverage  purposes  •  is  no  longer  prohibited  and  liquors  are 
now  lawful  products.  I  am  not  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
uae  of  alcohol  in  the  manufactvxre  of  Intoxicating  liquors  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  an  Industrial  use.  although  such  use  in  rec- 
tification, blending,  etc.,  Is  considered  "nonindustrial"  under  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act. 

At  the  risk  of  exhausting  your  patience  with  oljservatlons  which 
may  be  considered  elementary,  the  status  and  uses  of  alcohol  have 
been  reviewed  in  detail  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  our  cbllga- 
ttons.  Under  the  twenty-first  amendment  the  problems  of  liquor 
control  have  Ijeen  shifted  from  the  central  Government  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  respective  States.  The  problems  accordingly  have 
become  and  wUl  continue  to  be  more  extensive,  diversified, 
sectional,  and  local. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  States  under 
the  twenty-first  amendment,  as  very  recently  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Jndianapolia  BrevHng  Co.,  Inc..  v.  The  Liqttor 
Control  Commission  of  the  State  of  Michigan  et  al.  and  Joseph 
S.  Finch  A  Co.  et  al.  v.  Roy  MeKittrick,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  et  at.,  decided  January  3.  1939.  Includes  the  "right 
to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquor"  hito 
the  States  and  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  such  right  is  not 
limited  by  the  commerce  clause  or  the  equal -protection  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  even  where  such  right  is  exercised  by 
one  SUte  in  reUllation  against  a  sister  State,  as  contended  in  the 
Indianapolis  Brewing  Co.  case.     The  gxerclBe  of  uTtitmit^  pollc* 
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powers   Internally,   together 
acquired,   of   regulating   or 
liquors,   is   enough   to   give 
"It  cant  happen  here"  must 
deliberations.    The  twenty- 
lem  of  liquor  control  to  ttie 
home,  who  are  users  of 
carry  on  In  the  communities 
This  will,  as  heretofore,  reqi^re 
regulations  proposed  or 
to  take  prompt  and  concerted 

The  situation  also 
counteract  any  prejudice  and 
after  arise  against  the  uses 
there  is  to  be  a  break-up  or 
of  various  systems  of 
alcohol"  must  suffer  no  collap^ 
under  Federal  control  has 
of  tax-paid  alcohol  In  the 
medicines  In  Maine  is  as 
free  denatured  alcohol  in  the 
In   California.     Th^re   should 
tightening  of  the  coordlnati^ 
kinds  of  Industrial  alcohol 
integrity  are  to  be  preserved 
trial  alcohol  users  would  allotd 
strong  must  assist  the  weak 
boat   must   be   kept   on   an 
showers.     No  occupant  shoul^ 
all  hands  must  be  employed 
cU  should  be  devoted  exc 
and  in  no  sense  attempt  to 
of  those  splendid  and 
are  already  affiliated  and  w 
ices  In  the  past.    The  task 
utilized  and  applied  in  eac 
industrial  alcohol  is  affected, 
a  privilege  conunon  to  all — ^< 
poses. 

I  have  stated  that  aside 
lems  involving  indtistrial 
is  still  another — a  patriotic 
terstate  commerce  was 
Ing  of  the  Federal 
apprehensive  of  the  effects 
otic,  of  divesting  the 
liquors.    If  it  develops  to 
would  be  if  Industrial  alcoho 
tages  claimed  for  Federal 
commerce  niust  be  kept  open 
Industrial  heart  of  the  Nati 
alcchol  must  not  be  tiffected 

When  Sam  Adams,  of 
tlon  of  committees  of 
trlbuted    more    than    anythl^ig 
throughout  the   Colonies 
In  taxes  and  regulations  of 
in    language    that    might   be 
confronts  us  today: 

"Let   us  converse   together 
and  open  our  minds  freely 
conversation  in  every  social 
The  country  claims  our  active 
we  find  a  spark  of  public  v 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
a  selQsh  motive  behind  the 
Bible   that,   in  view  of  any 
scrappy  Irishman  on  the 
may  have  arisen  that  I  migUt 
to  conquer.     Such,  definitely 
years  of  my  life  to  the 
efforts  have  contributed  to 
obtained,  there  has  been 
It  as  my  baby,  a  startling 
ever,  it  is  all  dressed  up 
it  has  reached  maturity  and 
I  am  resigned  to  entrust  its 
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with   the  additional   power,  recently 
^pping   the   Interstate   commerce   In 
serious   concern   and    apprehension, 
not  be  the  phllceophy  to  guide  oiur 
amendment  has  returned  the  prob- 
folks  back  home,  and  the  folks  back 
alcohol,  must  be  prepared  to 
in  which  their  business  is  conducted. 
a  vigilant  lookout  for  all  laws  and 
!d  by  the  State  and  a  preparedness 
action  when  necessary. 
is  a  program  of  local  education  to 
antagonism  which  may  exist  or  here- 
alcohol  for  Industrial  purposes.     If 
break-down  43f  liquor  control  because 
now  found  necessary,  "industrial 
or  slackening  of  the  cohesion  which 
it  universal  distinction.    The  use 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  or 
an  Industrial  use  as  the  tise  of  tax- 
manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes 
and   must   be   a   strengthening   and 
and  cooperation  of  all  users  of  all 
along  the  line  If  Its  identity  and 
ind  maintained.     A  council  of  tndus- 
this  nsedium  of  united  effort.     The 
for  all  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  the 
(iven   keel   through    local   storms   and 
be  permitted  to  rock  the  boat,  and 
holding  it  to  its  course.    The  coun- 
to  the  cause  of  industrial  alcohol 
ntrude  upon  or  usurp  the  functions 
associations  with  which  users 
have  rendered  such  valuable  serv- 
is  to  coordinate  their  services  to  be 
State  and  local  community  where 
for  the  recogmtion  and  protection  of 
e  use  of  alcohol  for  Industrial  pur- 

from  the  economic  questions  the  prob- 
alcohol  are  political  and  moral.     There 
problem.     If  the  power  to  control  in- 
to the  organization  and  function- 
,   which  no  one  can   deny,   I   am 
Economic,  political,  moral,  and  patri- 
ot such  power  as  to  intoxicating 
been  a  mistake,  how  interesting  it 
could  be  the  example  of  the  advan- 
cciitrol!     In  any  event,  the   arteries  of 
for  the  distribution  of  alcohol  if  the 
1  is  to  continue  to  beat     Industrial 
with  arteriosclerosis. 

sent  out  his  call  for  the  organlza- 
lence  in  1772,  which  perhaps  con- 
else    to    the    rallying    of    patriots 
aggressions  imposed   by   England 
opmmerce,  he  concluded  his  summons 
applicable    to    the   situation    which 
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upon  this  most  Interesting  subject 

each  other.     Let  it  be  the  topic  of 

Let  every  town  assemble.     •     •     • 

aid.    Then  let  us  roam,  and  where 

irtue  blow  It  Into  fiame." 

at  rest  any  thought  or  stispicion  of 

I  uggestion  of  this  coimcil.     It  is  pos- 

ipputation  I  may  have  acquired  as  a 

of  Washington,  an  impression 

be  seeking  greater  and  wider  fields 

is  not  the  case.     I  have  devoted  38 

of  industrial  alcohol,  and  if  those 

recognition  It  has  unquestionably 

enough.     In  some  respects.  I  claim 

ac^isslon  from  an  old  bachelor.    How- 

has  many  places  to  go.     Although 

must  now  venture  fwth  in  new  lands. 

~  e  to  the  guidance  of  its  devotees. 
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Proposed  Ne^  7  Federal  Seed  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAIRY  B.  COFFEE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday, 


NEBRASKA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  31,  1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebras  a.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  In- 
troduced H.  R.  3366,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  seeds;  to  re<  aire  labeling  and  to  prevent  mis- 
representation of  seeds  i^  interstate  commerce;  to  require 
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certain  standards  with  respect  to  certain  Imported  seeds;  to 
curb  the  spread  of  noxious  weed  seeds  and  for  other  purposes. 
H.  R.  3366  is  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  three  previotis 
measures  on  this  subject— H.  R.  8288.  H.  R.  9846,  and  H.  R. 
10816— which  I  introduced  during  the  last  Congress.  The 
objective  has  been  to  reach  a  satisfactory,  enforceable  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  ineffective  Federal  seed  law.  that 
would  protect  oiff  agriculture  and  the  legitimate  seed  dealers 
against  the  flood  of  falsely  branded  and  misrepresented  seeds 
sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Knowing  the  intricacies  of  the  seed  industry  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  NatlCHi,  I  requested  the  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  this  bill  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Legislative  Counsel,  the  seed  trade,  farm 
organizations.  State  seed  analysts.  State  commissioners  of 
agriculture,  and  all  others  Interested.  With  the  assurance 
that  full  hearings  would  be  requested  to  revise.  If  necessary, 
any  of  the  provisions  to  obtain  a  sound  and  workable  seed 
law  that  could  be  enforced,  splendid  cooperation  has  been 
received  frcmi  all  of  those  Interested  In  the  preparation  of 
this  measure. 

Following  the  Introduction  of  the  first  bill,  Chairman  Joins 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  hearings.  After  the  hearhigs  numerous  con- 
ferences and  deliberations  on  the  complex  relationships  of 
seed  distribution  and  the  possibilities  of  constructive  Federal 
seed  legislation  were  exhaustively  reviewed.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  an  effective  law  must  have  the  full  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  concerned,  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  bring  all  groups  into  agreement  compatible  with 
the  objective  of  securing  sotmd  legislation.  The  first  seed 
bill  I  introduced,  H.  R,  8288,  included  the  principles  of  truth 
in  advertising  and  branding  and  required  that  statements 
accompany  seed  shipments  in  interstate  commerce  giving 
the  origin,  adaptability,  purity,  and  gennination  of  certain 
seeds.  It  gave  greater  power  covering  the  cwitrol  of  the 
importation  of  field  seeds  in  general  and  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  noxious  weed  seeds,  and  further 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
control  in  interstate  commerce  of  noxious  weed  seeds  by  sup- 
porting the  seed  laws  of  the  States  in  regard  to  noxious  weed 
seed  prohilMtions. 

The  bill  api^ed  only  to  field  seeds  and  its  introduction  was 
followed  by  a  request  from  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  law  be  made  applicable  to  vegetable  seeds  also.  Tlie 
present  seed  law  does  not  control  in  any  way  imports  and 
interstate  commerce  in  vegetable  seed  distribution.  I,  ttiere- 
fore,  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call  together 
representatives  of  the  seed  industry,  farmers'  organizations, 
and  others  interested  to  make  suggestions  pertaining  to  the 
improvement  of  the  bill  as  introduced  and  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  provisions  relating  to  vegetable  seeds.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  appointed  a  Seed  Policy  Committee  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  this  service.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences.  I  introduced  H.  R.  9846  on  March  14,  1938, 
revising  H.  R.  8288. 

When  this  bill  was  made  available  and  studied  by  all  in- 
terested parties,  it  was  found  that  suf&cient  agreement  had 
not  been  secured  on  all  provisions,  among  others  the  vege- 
table seed  clauses  of  the  bill.  Hence  I  again  requested  and 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  Seed  Policy  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  in  preparing 
the  highly  technical  features  of  this  bill  by  continuing  dis- 
cussions with  the  various  interested  groups.  Following  a 
series  of  conferences,  H.  R.  10816  was  introduced  on  Jime  6, 
1938.  The  reception  of  this  bill  Indicated  that  marked  strides 
had  been  made  in  the  development  of  a  practical  measure. 
However,  there  were  some  major  objections  rsused  to  some 
of  the  provisions  which  indicated  further  conferences  were 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  proper  solution. 

With  the  concurrence  of  Chairman  Jones,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  again  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enlist  the  ^.fd  of  his  seed-policy  committee 
In  ironing  out  these  corrplex  and  technical  provisions  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  harmonious  solution  to  the  objections 
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raised.  As  a  result  of  this  request  representatives  of  the 
seed  trade,  farmers'  orgmnizations.  State  commlssionera  of 
agriculture.  State  seed  analysts,  and  others  interested  met 
together  and  discussed  means  of  meeting  these  variations  in 
opinion  and  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  sound 
and  practical  law.  I  received  a  full  report  of  the  suggestion* 
offered  at  these  discussions  smd  conferences.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  I  now  present  H.  R.  3366,  a  revision  of  H.  R. 
10816,  which  I  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  measure,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  fulfill  a 
serious  need  for  adequate  seed  legislation.  Tbc  present  Fed- 
eral seed  law  is  inadequate  and  unenforceable.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 

A  sound  seed  law  has  the  backing  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  American  seed  trade  and  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
At  the  recent  azmual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  In  New  Orleans  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

There  has  not  been  a  single  ■uocessful  prosecution  under  the 
existing  Federal  laws  for  the  mtsbrandlng.  adulteration,  or  false 
advertising  of  seeds  because  of  Insulftclent  provisions  of  law. 

We  urge  enactmrnt  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  effective 
legislation  that  will  require  adequate  standards  and  Information 
with  respect  to  the  origin,  adaptability,  purity,  and  germination  of 
seeds,  and  the  percentage  and  variety  of  noxious  woed  seeds,  so  aa 
to  assure  adequate  protection  to  farmers  against  tnisbrandlng. 
adulteration,  or  false  advertising  of  seeds. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  this  resolution  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  trust  that  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  will  enact  H.  R.  3366  into  law,  with  such  modifica- 
tion as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  deem  necessary 
aft^r  further  hearings,  in  order  to  give  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  the  sound  and  progressive  elements  of  the  Ameiican 
seed  trade  the  protection  needed.  j 


Why  I  Am  Against  Continuing  the  Dies  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  investigation  be  made 
into  activities  and  organizations  existing  in  the  Nation  that 
seek  to  undermine  our  constitutional  democracy  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  some  form  of  dictatorship.  Especially  is  it  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  the  extent  to  which  foreign  govern- 
ments are  financing  movements  or  organizations  in  America. 

But  it  is  equally  important  for  the  people  of  the  Nation 
to  be  protected  against  the  destruction  of  their  faith  in  one 
another  and  for  investigations  of  this  kind  to  be  conducted 
in  the  most  careful,  dignified,  and  judicial  manner  thai  is 
possible. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  know,  factually,  of  the 
tactics  of  groups  which  may  not  wish  this  Nation  well.  The 
best  defense  against  "Iwring  from  within"  is  knowledge;  and 
certainly  it  is  worth  knowing,  as  the  Dies  committee  has 
brought  out,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  that  there  are 
organizations  which,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  foreign 
dictator,  propose,  when  a  crisis  comes,  to  fight  to  impose  their 
kind  of  government  on  this  Nation.  Evidence  to  that  effect 
concerning  Nazi  activities  has  been  brought  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  evidence  regarding  Craimunist  activi- 
ties upon  which  the  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  secret  political 
oiganizations  in  the  Nation,  but  that  the  business  of  every 
recognized  political  party  or  group  in  the  country  should  be 
required  to  be  an  open  book  for  all  to  read.  If  this  were  done, 
we  would  need  fewer  investigations. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Dies  committee  and  the 
hearings.  There  is  important  information  contained  therein, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  also  a  great  lot  of  so-called 
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evidence  which  Is  pure  hearsay,  and  some  which  is  absolutely 
false.  The  reason  I  cannot  vote  to  continue  this  conunittee 
and  why  I  therefore  hope  another  committee  can  carry  on 
this  important  work  instead  of  the  present  one  is  because" I 
do  not  believe  the  Dies  committee  has  been  careful,  nor 
always  fair,  and  because  it  has  certainly  disregarded  com- 
pletely certain  fimdamental  rules  of  evidence.  The  most 
Important  result  of  its  work  so  far  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  creation  of  a  great  confusion  in  the  public  mind  whereby 
all  sorts  of  progressives  and  liberals  have  been  lumped 
together  with  Communists. 

As  I  see  it,  the  work  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  so 
Important  and  evidently  so  filled  with  deep  and  bitter  feel- 
ing that  every  effort  should  be  made  not  to  stir  up  hatred 
or  suspicion  unnecessarily  and  not  to  permit  the  character  of 
any  innocent  person  to  be  called  in  question  The  reputa- 
tion of  people  for  patriotism  and  love  of  country  are  at  stake 
and  frequently,  in  highly  emotional  matters  of  this  kind,  even 
a  false  accusation  may  condemn  a  person  particularly  if  the 
committee  falls  to  make  available  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  accused  person  to  make  reply.  Frequently, 
when  the  most  serious  charges  have  been  made  before  this 
committee  there  has  been,  as  the  hearings  will  show,  no  real 
effort  to  get  the  witness  to  substantiate  his  statement  or 
show  by  what  right  he  made  it. 

Charges  and  testimony  before  such  a  committee  are  not 
primarily  intended  for  newspaper  copy,  but  should  be  care- 
fully sifted  by  the  committee  in  charge  to  the  end  that  In- 
justice be  not  done  to  anyone.  This  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  this  committee. 

No  matter  what  your  views  may  be — whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  any  of  these  people — makes  no  difference.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  keep  liberty  In  this  country,  if  you  really  want 
to  preserve  democracy  as  you  say  you  do,  you  cannot  put  your 
stamp  of  approval  on  failing  to  accord  an  American  citizen 
his  mcst  elemental  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  If 
I  voted  to  continue  this  committee  I  would  feel  that  I  was 
putting  my  stamp  of  approval  on  that  very  thing.  Either 
there  will  be  fairness  and  justice  for  all.  either  everyone  will 
be  considered  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  or  else  in  the 
course  of  time  no  one  will  enjoy  such  rights  and  our  liberty 
and  democracy  will  t>e  no  more. 

The  task  of  building  this  democracy  in  America  was  a 
Slow  and  painful  one.  It  cost  the  earnest  struggle  of  great 
men.  the  patient  forbearance  of  great  groups  of  men.  That 
democracy  can  be  destroyed  far  more  easily  than  it  was 
built.  It  can  be  destroyed  In  three  ways:  First,  by  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  groups  devoted  to  other  and  diametri- 
cally opposite  forms  of  government;  second,  by  too  long  a 
continuance  of  unnecessary  poverty  and  industrial  stagna- 
tion: and.  third,  by  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  that  alone 
enables  democracy  to  live.  What  is  that  spirit?  It  is  the 
spirit  of  tolerance,  the  spirit  that  distinguishes  between 
treason  and  dislojralty  on  the  one  hand,  and  legitimate  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  the  people  on  the  other;  the  spirit 
that  requires  that  every  person  accused  be  allowed  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  of  self-defense,  the  spirit  that  grants 
that  many  people  of  many  different  kinds  can  disagree  with 

le  another  on  many  points  and  still  be  loyal  to  the  same 
flag. 

If.  by  an  attempt  to  expose  subversive  activities — a  worthy 
thing  to  do,  and  necessary — we  turn  loose  forces  which 
destroy  the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  democracy,  then  we 
have  gained  nothing. 

^  Therefore,  I  cannot  vote  to  continue  this  committee,  al- 
though I  stand  ready  to  vote  an  investigation  of  un-Ameri- 
can activities  by  a  new  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  or  chosen  in  some  proper  way. 

On  the  eve  of  the  recent  election  all  of  the  major 
Democratic  candidates  for  pohtlcal  oflQce  in  California  were 
accused  before  the  Dies  committee  of  either  being  Com- 
munists or  near-Communists.  True,  they  denied  these  false 
charges  as  best  they  could,  but  the  damage  had  been  done. 
The  press  continued  to  carry  such  comments  as  this: 

It  Is  true  that  the  Drmocratlc  candidates  have  denied  these 
charges,  but  they  nevertheless  stand  accused  before  the  Dies  com- 
mittee ol  coixuniuil&m. 


And  the  case  against  them  was  thereby  supposed  to  be 
closed.  The  chairman  olJ  the  Democratic  Party  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  fine  and  patriotic  a  citizen  as  breathes  Ameri- 
can air,  was  accused  of  b(  ing  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  yet  he  was  elected  i  nanimously  to  his  position  by  the 
Democratic  convention  in  California. 

Such  men  as  Bishop  Frmcis  J.  McConnell,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Stuart  Chase,  and 
other  of  the  most  able  and  devoted  people  in  all  America 
have  been  dealt  with  bef oi  e  this  committee  in  such  manner 
as  to  call  their  very  patrio  ism  in  question.  Such  things  are 
so  serious  that  a  congress  onal  committee  should  never  al- 
low them  to  pass  unless  t  ley  are  certain  of  the  credentials 
of  the  person  peddling  su;h  testimony,  and  unless  they  do 
everjrthing  in  their  power  to  prevent  false  testimony  from 
going  unchallenged.  I  cannot  find  that  the  committee  has 
been  at  all  careful  about  tiese  things. 

And  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  testimony  to  which  I 
am  objecting  we  have  tl  e  charges  that  James  Roosevelt 
did  not  make  a  proper  amo  unt  of  contribution  to  the  church. 
Religious  liberty,  and  presi  mably  liberty  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious contributions  are  part  of  the  fundamental  structure 
of  American  life  and  it  is  lard  to  understand  what  this  tes- 
timony has  to  do  with  un-American  activities. 

WHAT   I    WOULD   DO    INSTEAD   OF   CONTINX7IN0   THE    DIES   COMMriTEB 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  we  must  either  continue  the 
Dies  committee  or  have  lo  investigation  of  un-American 
activities  at  all. 

Already  at  least  one  resdution  to  set  up  a  new  committee 
to  carry  on  such  an  investi  jation  is  before  the  House.  It  has 
occiured  to  me  that  the  J  idiciary  Committee  might  well  be 
constituted  to  do  the  job.  In  any  case,  it  is,  I  think,  a  cer- 
tainty that  should  the  Die  i  committee  not  be  continued  an- 
other will  be  set  up  in  its  p]  ice,  and  certainly'  I  will  vote  for  it. 

But  more  important  to  :  ne  is  that,  instead  of  waiting  for 
another  2  years  of  carel  sss  investigating  to  be  done,  we 
should  take  action  now  on  he  basis  of  what  we  already  know. 
To  this  end  I  have  introdu(  ed  two  bills.  One  will  require  the 
registry  and  the  licensing  )y  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  of  all  civilian  military  organizations  except  such  as  have 
been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  one  of  the  States 
The  bill  defines  a  civilian  i  lilitary  organization  as  any  group 
which  meets  together  for  t  le  purpose  of  drilling  or  engaging 
in  any  military  or  semimil  tary  activities,  or  which  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  attempting  to  deny  constitutional 
liberties  to  any  other  grouji  by  force  or  violence.  Such  a  bill 
would  bring  out  into  the  ight  of  day  every  organization  of 
a  sort  which  we  really  nee  d  to  fear.  In  effect  the  bill  says, 
"Carry  on  your  work  of  att  empting  to  remake  America  if  you 
must,  but  carry  it  on  in  un  American  way,  granting  to  all 
other  people  their  constitu  ional  rights."  The  method  of  the 
private  army  or  the  methDd  of  taking  advantage  of  demo- 
cratic liberties  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  others  is  barred. 
With  such  a  bill  in  effect  we  could  say  with  all  our  hearts 
that  the  advocacy  of  any  measure  by  any  group  is  a  part  of 
that  group's  rights  so  lonf  as  they  propose  to  use  constitu- 
tional means,  and  these  alo  le  to  attain  their  ends,  and  so  long 
as  they  abide  absolutely  by  majority  rule. 

And  I  have  also  introduc  ;d  a  bill  to  provide  for  deportation 
of  aliens,  after  a  fair  hearii  ig,  if  it  is  found  that  they  advocate 
that  any  American  citizen  or  aUen  permanently  admitted  to 
the  United  States  owes  f ea  ty  to  any  other  government. 

Naturally,  I  should  like  o  see  these  bills  passed.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  done  quietly  ;  nd  quickly  and  then  I  should  like 
to  see  us  turn  to  the  real  ausiness  at  hand — the  business  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  99  percent  of  the 
American  people  who  will  never  even  know  that  such  laws 
are  in  existence  because  r  othing  they  will  ever  do  will  run 
counter  to  them. 

In  the  declining  years  of  every  civilization  there  have  been 
scapegoats — groups  of  peo  Jle  upon  whom  all  the  ills  of  the 
time  were  blamed.  I  neefi  only  mention  the  Christians  in 
Imperial  Rome,  the  outcasts  of  India,  the  Jews  of  Grermany, 
"political  enemies'  in  Rusaa.  Are  we  looking  for  scapegoats 
In  America  today?  Will  w^  find  them  in  the  migratory  labor- 
ers of  our  farms,  the  unemployed,  the  members  of  a  particu- 
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lar  religion,  or  those  perhaps  who  carry  their  religion  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and  seek  In  a  strife-torn  world  to  establish 
the  beginnings  of  brotherhood?  Or  will  we  find  our  scape- 
goats by  branding  as  Communists  all  who  question  the  eter- 
nal rightness  of  ansrthlng  in  the  economic  status  quo  and 
calling  down  upon  their  heads  the  blind  wrath  of  the  very 
people  they  have  sought  to  help? 

God  forbid  that  we  should  look  for  scapegoats  or  fail  each 
one  of  us  to  take  his  just  share  of  the  burden  and  the  blame. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  do  otherwise  than  build  upon  the 
start  thus  far  made  a  finer  America  than  we  have  jret 
beheld. 

Meanwhile  I  believe  It  is  important  that  we  draw  a  dear 
distinction  between  real  disloyalty  to  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  divergent  views  on  economic  policy  upon 
the  other.  Disloyalty  consists  in  believing  America  is  fun- 
damentally no  good,  that  some  other  nation — Russia,  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  for  example — is  the  nation  to  which  one 
should  give  fealty  and  allegiance,  and  in  seeking  to  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  the  democracy  of  this  Nation. 
But  it  is  not  disloyalty  for  a  man  to  love  his  coimtry  enough 
to  want  with  all  his  heart  to  see  her  perfected.  It  is  not 
disloyalty  for  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with  seeing  the  older 
citizens  of  the  Nation  in  want  and  Insecurity  or  seeing  mil- 
lions of  people  unprotected  from  the  debilitating  ravages  of 
unemployment.  It  is  not  disloyalty  for  him  to  want  to  do 
something  about  these  things. 

It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  our  national  life  when  we  fight 
our  political  battles  by  accusation  instead  of  by  argument. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ciu^  for  all  these  extrraie  move- 
ments of  either  right  or  left  in  this  country  is  Just  one  cure — 
the  release  of  the  productive  energies  of  oiu-  businessmen, 
our  farmers,  our  workers — I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done  in 
this  day  without  Government  help.  I  do  not  want  to  believe 
that  particularly,  but  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  on 
the  t)asls  of  facts  at  my  command.  We  can  produce  abund- 
ance if  we  want  to.  And  until  we  do.  until  we  qxilt  clinging 
to  an  artificial  scarcity  we  are  likely  to  have  distress  and 
suffering  and  consequent  fear  and  unrest 

I  am  for  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom  for  the  maxi- 
mum nimiber  of  people. 

If  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  small-business  men  It  is 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  license  of  monopolists,  I  am 
willing  to  do  that;  if  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  farmers 
it  is  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  license  of  those  who 
gamble  in  futures,  I  am  ready  to  do  that;  if  to  preserve  the 
freedom  from  want  of  our  older  people  it  is  necessary  to 
levy  taxes,  I  am  for  doing  that;  and  if  to  make  our  economy 
function  smoothly  and  at  something  like  full  capacity  it  is 
necessary  for  goveniment  to  take  back  to  itself  the  right  to 
bring  money  into  circulation  and  through  some  appropriate 
agency  to  control  its  volume,  then  I  am  for  that. 

Some  6  years  ago  there  came  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  a  new  President  with  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
hope  for  the  American  people.  History  will  inevitably  record 
his  administration  as  one  of  the  periods  of  greatest  progress 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  say  these  things  without  pre- 
tending that  either  he  or  his  followers  have  been  free  of 
human  mistakes  and  blunders.  And  I  say  it  without  refer- 
ence at  the  moment  to  the  specific  details  of  what  has 
been  done.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  three  or  four  fundamen- 
tally right  policies  have  been  followed  with  rare  consistency 
through  these  years.  One  is  that  as  a  measure  of  national 
safety  as  well  as  justice,  whenever  millions  of  people  find 
themselves  without  emplo3mient.  it  becom.es  a  proper  func- 
tion of  government  to  put  them  at  useful  labor.  Another 
is  that  the  preservation  of  a  democratic  structure  of  society 
demands  that  those  who  must  sacrifice  much  of  their  free- 
dom by  becoming  parts  of  a  great  industrial  mechanism  and 
by  dependence  for  their  livelihood  upon  tools  owned  by 
other  men  shall  have  the  right  to  regain  some  of  that  free- 
dom by  organizing  together  for  mutual  protection  and  a 
place  of  dignity  and  responsibility  in  society. 

Another  fundamental  policy  has  been  that  it  is  a  proper 
function  of  Government  to  protect  agriculture,  the  basic 
industry  of  man,  from  destruction.    Whether  or  not  one 


agrees  with  the  methods  used — and  In  some  Important  re- 
spects I  do  not — is  at  the  moment  beside  the  point.  The 
principle  remains.  Still  another  fundamental  poUcy  has  been 
that  where  credit  could  not  be  obtained  from  ordinary  credit 
agencies  by  those  who  needed  It  for  legitimate  purpjoses.  then 
that  credit  should  be  made  avEUlable  by  Government  agencies. 
And  so  on.  Mistakes  have  been  made  of  course.  Misunder- 
standing has  arisen.  Bitter  things,  imfortunately  have  been 
said.  But  through  It  all  runs  a  thread — that  American  Oov- 
ernment  still  remains,  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

A  systematic  attempt  Is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time 
wider  way  to  destroy  the  President,  discredit  his  administra- 
tion, and  defeat  in  the  public  mind  the  validity  of  the  idea 
that  Government  does  have  the  right  to  act  constructively 
in  defense  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  people.  I  shall  not  go 
over  much  of  it,  for  this  attempt  has  deep  roots  and  they  run 
underground  for  long  distances  and  send  up  shoots  in  strange 
places.  Fundamental  to  this  whole  Rooseveltian  philosophy 
has  been  the  idea  that  when  the  people  had  no  buying  power, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  then  Government  should  act 
to  give  them  work  and  the  means  of  life.  Agricultural  bene- 
fits have  been  one  method.  W.  P.  A.  another,  C.  C.  C.  another, 
and  Social  Seciulty  another.  I  am  not  at  the  moment  defend- 
ing In  detail  any  of  these  methods.  I  am  sas^g  that  they 
have  constituted  a  bulwark  for  America  against  suffering  far 
greater  even  than  it  has  been.  I  am  compelled  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  Dies  committee  has  been. 
In  very  important  respects,  the  willing  or  unwilling  tool  of 
this  movement  to  discredit  the  national  administration.  PVjr 
clearly  if  liberal  movements  and  progressive  people  as  sincere 
as  the  conservatives  In  their  devotion  to  America  are  by  the 
carelessness — if  nothing  more — of  this  committee  to  be 
branded  as  unpatriotic  and  the  tools  of  commimism.  then 
immediately  every  attempt  to  protect  the  poor  or  the  unem- 
ployed becomes  suspected  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment represented  by  liberal  democracy  is  under  attack.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  tragedy — at  least  as  great  a  tragedy 
as  If  the  Republican  ^arty  and  its  philosophy  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "front"  for  Hitler.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
Dies  committee  let  us  set  up  a  new  committee  to  carry  on  thi* 
work. 


Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  2. 1939      \ 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HOWARD  NEWS,   CHICAGO.  TT.T. 
JANUARY  20.  1939 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  Just  begun  public  hearings  on  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  possible  amendments  to  it.  While  I  do  not  know 
what  the  committee  will  ultimately  recommend  by  way  of 
amendatory  legislation,  there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  this  program. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  social-security 
program  as  now  administered  Is  the  use  of  those  particular 
funds  to  defray  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  amounts  to  a  fraud  on  the  employees  and  the 
employers  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  them  for  social- 
sectu-ity  purposes  and  then  proceed  to  use  the  money  thus 
raised  for  other  purposes.  For  a  long  time  I  have  protested 
against  this  practice. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Howard 
News  on  January  26.  The  editor  and  publisher  of  this  news- 
paper, and  several  other  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Is  Tliomas 
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p.  Myers,  Jr.  His  views  are  worthy  of  your  special  consider- 
ation, not  only  because  of  the  scholarship  of  Mr.  Myers  but 
also  because  of  his  known  progressive  attitude.  I  might 
add  that  he  has  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  serves  with  distinction  on  the  park  board  of 
Chicago.  He  writes  not  as  a  partisan  but  with  sincere  con- 
victions and  an  unquestionable  interest  in  all  our  people. 
(From  the  Howard  News,  Chicago,  m..  January  26,  1939) 

PAT-ROLL     TAX     CnZS     NO     SECUamr — RETAILXK     HARD     HIT — HILLS 

PTTSCHASINC    POWKH 

The  social  secxirlty  pay-roll  tax  not  only  does  not  offer  secxirtty 
but  It  is  a  vicious  concealed  t>ales  tax,  with  the  heaviest  burden 
on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

It  cuts  the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker.  It  brought  the 
second  depression  and  is  retarding  recovery. 

Cutting  purchasing  power  reduces  the  retailer's  volume.  Manu- 
facturer's pay-roll  tax  is  passed  on  to  him  plus  the  profit  mark-up 
on  the  goods  he  bujrs.  He  cannot  pass  on  the  social-security  tax 
he  pays.  So  he's  caught  where  the  tax  prevents  his  expansion  and 
■tore  improvement.  His  customers  must  buy  leas  with  the  same 
money.  His  merchandise  inventory  goes  up  on  the  same  goods, 
with  the  tax  and  manufacturing  profit  added,  or  he  carries  less 
stock.  He  buys  less  capital  goods.  His  customers  buy  less  con- 
sumer's goods  and  that  many  more  self-supporting  workers  are 
idle. 

The  social -security  tax  Is  called  the  social -security  "reserve  swin- 
dle" by  the  eminent  financial  analjrst.  John  T.  Plynn,  In  Harper's 
magazine  this  month. 

"An  angry  howl  of  disappointment  will  rumble  through  the  covm- 
try  in  January  1942."  he  says.  Then  the  man  or  woman  who  paid 
this  "security "  tax  will  be  forced  to  leave  his  $100  a  month  Job  at 
66  to  pauperize  himself  and  get  $17  a  month.  He  will  get  the  horse 
laugh  from  charity  pensioners,  who  can  get  as  much  as  $30  a  month 
now  without  ever  having  done  a  lick  of  work  or  contributing  a  cent. 

The  workers  will  not  and  do  not  get  it  because  it's  being  spent 
by  the  Oovernment  for  everything  else  except  the  one  who  pays. 
The  I  O  U's  from  the  workers'  money  and  an  investing  margin 
of  small  business  are  piling  up.  By  1980.  $47,000,000,000  will  have 
been  extracted  from  pay  rolls  that  the  worker  and  business  will 
never  get.    This  is  the  social -security  "reserve  swindle." 

The  worst  government  policy  is  that  of  taxing  in  the  name  of  one 
thing  and  spending  for  another. 

This  editorial  is  not  the  voice  of  partisanship  or  a  Republican 
protest  on  the  Democrat  New  Deal.  We  have  consistently  supported 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies. 

This  social -fecurlty  tax  violates  the  fundamental  principles  that 
we  believed  the  New  Deal  stood  for  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  leadership. 

Our  business  suffers  from  it.  The  tax  would  buy  us  a  new  press 
that  would  give  the  hard-pressed  heavy  capital-goods  Industry 
a  measure  of  better  t!n:es  and  make  employment,  and  because  we 

Ish  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  we  get  another  "bang"  with  the  excess- 
proflts  tax. 

These  hardships  and  dwindling  margins  seemed  a  patriotic  duty 

to  endure  until  at  last  we  analyze.    They  then  appear  fraudulently 
applied.   Dishonest  policies  of  government. 

Tlie  Government  collected  $2,067,000,000  for  social  security  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1938  and  gave  In  benefits  from  It  $282,000,000. 
Of  this  $1,785,000,000  disappeared  for  something  else.  This  $1,785.- 
OOO.OOO  was  withdrawn  from  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers. 
In  the  year  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  "social  security"  $130  of 
purchasing  power  was  withdrawn  for  each  dollar  of  benefits,  states 

Abraham  Epstein  in  The  Nation. 

One-quarter  of  1  percent  tax  would  pay  the  benefits  until  1940, 
When  one-half  of  1  percent  would  be  needed,  says  Flynn. 

This  is  where  relief  should  start  now.     Lift  the  "swindle  tax." 


Commencement  Exercises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  2.  1939 


ADDRKSS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  F.   BRUNNER,   FORMER   MEMBER 
OP  CONGRESS.  JANUARY  25.  1939 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  former  Member  of  Congress  William  P.  Bnmner  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  Public  School  44,  Queens,  Rockaway 
Beach,  N.  Y..  Wednesday,  January  25,  1939: 

It  has  become  a  rather  common,  and  to  mv  mind  somewhat  of  a 
txjring.  pracUce  on  the  part  of  speakers  at'  commencement  exer- 
cises to  give  assorted  advice  to  tliose  who  are  either  completing 
lower  or  higher  school  coxurses. 


However,  It  Is  not  the  Inter  tlon  of  those  who  speak  to  graduates 
to  laden  their  minds  with  ad  trice  and  suggestions  as  to  what  they 
should  do  in  order  to  succeed  in  life,  but  rather  to  explain  how 
they  mright  avoid  the  mistak<s  which  others  have  made — not  wlU- 
fully,  of  course,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  general  experience. 

Therefore,  in  addressing  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  commence- 
ment exercises  here  today  I  iim  merely  trying  to  give  some  hints 
as  to  what  you  might  expect  in  life  and  how  you  might  cope  with 
the  problems  v.'hich  conf rcni  you.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
advice  on  what  you  should  dj  or  what  you  should  be,  for  neither 
your  teachers,  parents,  or,  foi  that  matter,  anyone  else  can  design 
your  future  for  you;  all  they  can  do  is  to  guide  you  for  your  ulti- 
mate career  mu.st  be  of  youi  own  making.  But  no  matter  what 
profession  or  business  you  ct  oose  as  a  career,  yotu:  success  is  en- 
tirely contingent  upon  the  psrsistent  effort  you  make  to  improve 
yourself,  lncrea.se  your  knowledge,  and  achieve  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  through  practice,  study,  and  the  determination  to 
succeed.  ^ 

As  I  speak  to  you  boys  and  girls  today  my  mind  is  carried  back 
36  years  ago  next  June.  wh(  n  I  graduated  from  this  grand  old 
schoolhouse.  There  were  onl; '  two  schools  In  the  Rockaways  then, 
this  one  here  and  the  Par  Re  ckaway  Public  School,  in  which  was 
aiso  housed  the  Far  Rockawar  High  School.  We  had,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  about  36  in  our  class,  and  we  were  Jtist  as  pleased 
as  you  are  to  have  complete  1  the  first  lap  In  the  great  race  of 
education.  I  refer  to  educatl<  n  as  a  race  In  a  serloiis  vein,  because 
It  is  only  those  who  put  fortlji  their  greatest  energies  to  cover  the 
great  track  of  knowledge,  to  iibsorb  the  largest  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  training,  and  to  acl  lieve  perfection  who  come  in  first. 

Yes,  boys  and  girls,  edua  tlon  Is  a  race  and  success  Is  the 
reward  for  those  who  take  It  seriously  and  utilize  their  best 
efforts  to  run  the  full  course  not  rapidly  as  most  races  are  run 
but  steadily,  conscientiously,  md  with  a  determination  to  win  re- 
gardless of  what  obstacles  nay  stand  in  your  way,  no  matter 
who  may  be  running  against  you. 

In  the  United  States  todaj  we  enjoy  a  most  liberal  system  of 
government  under  the  competent  leadership  of  one  of  the  great- 
est Presidents  in  history,  Pr  inklln  D.  Roosevelt.  The  backbone 
of  this  Government  Is  free<  om  and  liberty,  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  regardless  of  race,  cretd.  or  color.  As  we  look  at  the  world 
we  should  be  proud  of  our  iitatesmcn  and  their  capable  leader- 
ship, their  Interest  in  the  piotcction  of  their  people  from  social 
and  economic  abuses,  and  the  safeguarding  of  our  shores  from  in- 
vasion by  unfriendly  powers. 

If  any  man  has  ever  been  in  inspiration  to  the  American  stu- 
dent it  is  our  President.  Jattllng  against  prejudices,  certain 
class  legislation,  and  other  cimditlons  affecting  the  economic  life 
of  millions  of  people  who  ha  'e  not  been  endowed  with  a  surplus 
of  worldly  goods.  President  R  Dosevelt  has  given  to  countless  mil- 
lions today  the  means  of  em  aloyment,  lower  working  hours,  and 
decent  minimum  wages.  By  fighting  to  wipe  out  child  labor  he 
Is  trying  to  give  adults  with  ramllies  the  right  to  work  at  decent 
wages  and  give  to  millions  (f  children  like  yourselves  the  r<ght 
of  a  fair  education  so  that  they  might  be  capable  of  taking 
their   places   In   the   varied   pr(  ifesslonal   and   commercial    fields. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  education  is  so  essential  In  a  world 

of  keen  competition  with  thoisands  of  students  being  sent  out  of 
colleges  each  year,  each  eqv  ipped  with  a  training  in  different 
fields  of  endeavor.  President  Roosevelt  has  had  numerous  surveys 
conducted  Into  meastires  of  ]  irovidlng  employment  for  those  who 
^ek  It.  At  the  same  time  our  distinguished  and  beloved  chief 
State  executive,  Governor  Le  iman.  is  also  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  see  that  every  posible  path  is  paved  to  give  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  State  t  le  maximimi  in  education  and  everv 
opportunity   for  employment.  ' 

It  is  easy  for  people  to  crltl(  Ize  those  statesmen  who  are  working 
to  help  those  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  others,  but  since  no 
one  has  thus  far  offered  a  coc  structlve  plan  to  take  care  of  unem- 
ployed and  the  vast  numbers  of  students  graduating  from  college 
each  year,  I  believe  that  botli  our  President  and  Governor  are  to 
be  warmly  commended  for  t]  le  progressive  steps  they  have  taken 
to  provide  such  employment. 

After  leaving  here  today,  y(  u  will  take  the  next  step  In  higher 
education  which  will  have  a  most  Important  bearing  on  your 
future  careers.  Remember  h)ys  and  girls,  we  all  can't  be  great 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  other  n  lasters  of  professional  life  It  has 
been  a  sad  practice  on  the  pa  t  of  so  many  parents  to  insist  upon 
specified  careers  for  their  children  to  follow  merely  because  they 
think  they  are  fitted  for  such  work.  And  so  I  say  to  you  parents 
let  your  boys  and  girls  decide  for  themselves.  Guide  them  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  but  let  them  develop  their  own  vocational 
Inclination.  If  your  boy  giv(  s  an  Indication  of  liking  carpentry, 
steamfltting,  or  some  other  fade,  let  him  develop  it  because  I'd 
rather  have  a  competent  craf  aman  any  day  than  an  Incompetent 
professional  artist,  regardless  of  what  field  he  or  she  may  be  In. 

The  restricted  fields  of  em  )loyment  today  make  it  particularly 
important  to  have  mastered  your  craft.  Discontented  men  and 
women  driven  Into  fields  in  w  lich  they  have  never  been  Interested 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  successful.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you 
parents  to  let  your  children  c  ecide  their  careers,  and  to  you  boys 
and  girls.  I  say  no  matter  wh  it  field  you  choose,  be  sure  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  become  r.  ot  Just  another  member  of  that  par- 
ticular craft  or  profession,  bu  t  a  master,  whether  it  be  a  stirgeon 
or  a  carpenter,  a  teacher  or  on  office  secretary,  an  attorney  or  a 
policeman. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  a  ngratulate  you  and  wish  you  God- 
speed and  the  best  of  luck,         »  *  J  **  '-^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  2, 1939 


BTATEMEWT  BY  N.  C.  WTULlAMBaS  BEFORE  THE  COTTON 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA- 
TION, NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  DECEMBER  12,  1938 


Mr.  MTTJfi  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoes.  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  a  statement  by  N.  C.  Williamson  before  the 
cotton  conference  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
New  Orleans.  La^  December  12,  1938: 

A  popular  slogan  of  farm  organizations  and  farm  leaders  through- 
out the  Nation  Is  "The  American  market  for  the  American  farmer." 
H  the  American  market  is  to  be  preserved  for  the  American  farmer, 
there  must  be  some  assurance  that  the  products  grown  by  peasant 
labor  in  foreign  countries  wiU  not  be  sold  in  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  American  farmers.  Import  duties  upon  such  farm 
products  coming  into  this  country  seems  the  only  protection  for  our 
farmers  who  produce  crops  consumed  in  American  markets. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  two  simple  yet  fundamental  facts 
about  this  agricultural  problem  when  we  consider  national  legisla- 
tion for  its  solution.  — 

First,  there  are  two  classes  of  farm  commodities  grown  on  Ameri- 
can farms  for  market:  those  produced  in  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  domestic  consumption,  a  large  part  of  which  must  be  sold 
in  foreign  markets  If  sold  at  all;  and  those  produced  for  domestic 
consumption  alone. 

Second,  that  the  s&me  plan  may  not  work  to  tiie  advantage  of 
farmers  producing  cxpjrt  crops  as  that  applied  successfully  to  farm- 
era  producing  crops  consumed  whoUy  In  our  home  markets. 

The  major  farm  crops  producing  exportable  surpluses  such  aa 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  and  rice  would  naturally  be  cotisidered 
as  a  group  coming  und^r  the  same  class  and  might  be  treated 
broadly  under  the  bamc  general  legislative  program. 

While  cotton  is  the  out.standing  export  farm  crop  produced  In 
America,  the  cotton  farmers  cannot,  and  do  not,  expect  special  leg- 
islation for  their  relief  that  does  not  apply  to  farmers  producing 
other  export  crops.  If  American  agriculture  ever  receives  Its  propor- 
tionate sHare  ot  tlie  national  Income,  It  'wUl  t>c  brou^bt  aJaout 
through  tbe  ccmbined  efforts  of  a  united  Soutb   and  West  on  the 

part  of  farmers,  becau.se  the  major  exportable  farm  crope  are  pro- 
duced In  these  two  regions  and  there  should  be  no  conflict  of  In- 
terests between  farmers  In  these  areas. 

There  exists  a  funda^oiental  natioiial  necessity  that  t>i<»  South  con- 
tinue to  grow  cotton  not  only  to  supply  domestic  needs  but  for  for- 
eign markets  as  well.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  six  and 
one-fourth  mILlon  farmers  In  the  Nation  are  cotton  farmers  and  35 
percent  of  the  entire  farm  population  lives  on  cotton  farms.    The 

number  of  acres  of  farm  land  per  capita  In  the  Soutb  is  smaller 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Income  of 
cotton  farmers  is  the  smallest  of  any  group  of  oui  American  citizens. 

During  the  year  1936  cotton  farmers  received  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  national  farm  Income,  although  35  percent  of  the 
farm  population  lives  en  cotton  farms.  This  Income  was  Just  half 
that  received  by  practically  the  same  ntimber  of  dairy  farmers  in 
America.    The  same  ratio  bolds  true  at  the  present  time. 

American  cotton  farmers  no  longer  produce  a  major  portion  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cotton,  therefore  American  cotton  no  longer 
controls  the  price  of  that  commodity.  We  can  no  longer  ctntall 
cotton  production  at  home  in  sufficient  amoimts  to  raise  the  price 
materially  without  seriously  unbalancing  our  farm  program  nor 
without  serious  financial  injury  to  cotton  farmers. 

Any  policy  which  maintains  a  higher  domestic  price  level  for  our 
cotton  than  the  world  price  encourages  the  use  of  competing  fibers 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  producers  of  cotton  In  foreign 
countries  a  decided  advantage  oN'er  us  in  foreign  markets. 

It  Is  ofcrvlous  that  If  we  maintain  our  foreign  markets  for  cotton 
•nd  produce  cotton  to  supply  these  markets  we  must  sell  at  com- 
petitive prices  and  also  offer  a  quality  of  cotton  which  Is  as  good 
or  better  than  that  produced  in  other  countries. 

If  we  grow  cotton  in  competition  with  i:>easant  farmers  aiKl  slave 
labor  In  fifty -odd  different  countries  of  the  world  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  weU-balanced  national  a^rlc\iltural  program  in  America,  our 
cotton  farmers  should  be  compensated  at  least  partly  for  the  cost  of 
the  tariff  If  they  are  to  receive  an  income  necessary  to  provide  a 
decent  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  this  fact  150  3rears  ago  when  he 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  rerenues  derived  from  Import 


duties  should  be  used  to  compensate  groups  of  our  ettlaena  wbo 
woiUd  be  penalized  as  a  remit  of  a  tariff  >}^tem. 

The  cotton  producers,  buying  what  they  need  In  protected  mar- 
kets  wid  selling  the  products  of  their  labor  m  free  world  nuu^keta, 
nave  become  poorer  and  poorer  until  the  South  la  now  classed  as 
the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem. 

In  order  that  we  may  haw  an  up-to-date  plc-ture  of  the  cotton 
Bttuatkm.  let  me  rummarize  brlefiy  a  few  facta  wluch  we  cannot 
ignore  in  attempting  to  work  out  a  sound  soluUon  of  the  cotton 
problem. 

Crop  oontrol  of  cotton  has  been  In  effect  for  6  years,  commencing 
with  the  plow-up  campaign  in  1»S3. 

.Acreage  reductions  during  the  0-year  period  have  ranced  from 
22  percent  to  89  percent. 

Loans  on  cotton  at  or  above  the  market  raloe  Ikave  been  mads 
by  the  Government  in  4  of  the  6  years. 

As  of  the  end  of  this  fiscal  cotton  year,  the  Oovernment  wUi 
have  flnanoed  and  withdrawn  from  the  market  approxlmatelv 
11.000.000  bales. 

Tlie  surplus  of  all  growths  as  of  AtiguBt  81.  1938.  wm  approxi- 
mately 6.000.000  bales  greater  than  ever  before — American.  IS  800  - 
000  bales;    foreign.  9,700.000   bales. 

The  average  annual  production  at  Amertcan  growth  for  th« 
6-year  period  ending  July  31.  1938.  amounted  to  12i)34.000  bales, 
as  compared  to  14.667.000  bales  for  the  5-year  period  ending  July 
81,  1933. 

The  average  annual  production  of  foreign  growth  for  the  5-Tear 
period  ending  in  1938  was  15.8a6.000  bales,  as  compared  witli 
10.887.000  bales  for  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1933. 

The  average  exports  of  American  growth  for  the  5-year  period 
er.ded  July  31.  1938.  amounted  to  5.903  000  bales,  as  compared  with 
7.750.000  bales  for  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1933. 

World  coiisumption  of  American  growth  for  the  1937-^  season 
was  10.930,000  bales,  as  compared  with  14.385.000  balss  in  the  1932-^9 
season. 

World  consvmjption  of  foreign -growth  cotton  during  the  1037-38 
season  amounted  to  15.500.000  bales,  as  compared  with  lOJumjOOd 
bales  during  the  1932-33  season. 

The  world  In  1929  produced  rayon  and  other  synthetic  flben 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  925.513  bales  of  cotton  In  1933  ths 
production  was  lncrea.sed  to  1,446.056  bales,  and  in  1937  world  pro- 
duction had  Increased  to  3.783.975  bales. 

Tliese  figures  indicate  several  points  to  which  I  should  like  to  call 
your  special  attention: 

First,  since  the  American  cotton  farmers  no  longer  produce  th« 
larger  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton,  we  caxmot  conuol  tlM 
world  price. 

Second,  if  we  sell  our  cotton  In  foreign  markets  we  must  sell  In 
competition  with  all  the  fanners  In  other  nations  producing  ootton. 
and  at  competitive  prices. 

Third.  If  price  levels  In  America  are  maintained  by  artlflclal 
methods  above  world  prices  we  encourage  the  use  ct  substitute  ma- 
terials for  cotton,  increase  the  price  of  cotton  goods  to  American 
consumers,  and  automatically  ctirtaU  consumption  here  m  th* 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad. 

Fotirth.  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  rayon  and  other  substitute 

materials  for  cotton  makes  the  world  less  dependent  upon  cotton 
from  year  to  year. 

Fifth,  some  plan  for  disposing  of  the  11.000.000  bales  of  cotton 
tmder  Government  loan  at  the  end  of  this  season  Is  essential  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  and  should  be  determined  upon  and 
announced  at  the  earliest  possible  date  together  with  a  program 

that  Will  insure  us  against  8  repetition  of  the  same  trouble. 

Secretary  Wallace  made  the  statement  several  years  ago  that 
cotton  growers  mu^it  choose  between  domestic  consumption  only. 
at  higher  price  levels,  or  a  continuation  of  production  for  export 
to  foreign  markets  as  weU  as  sales  to  domestic  markets  at  lower 
price  levels. 

As  I  see  it,  the  American  cotton  growers  have  no  choice  as  be- 
tween these  two  alternatives,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
and  one-fourth  mUllon  cotton  farmers,  with  their  famlUes  and 
other  labor  constitutlug  35  percent  of  the  farm  population  of  the 
Nation,  cannot  sustain  themselves  by  producing  only  six  or  seven 
million  bales  of  cotton  annually.  The  price  of  such  a  small 
amoimt  of  cotton  would  have  to  be  so  high  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate Income  to  the  producers  that  substitutes  for  cotton  would 
be  used  at  lower  prices  and  the  demand  for  cotton  woiUd  be  con- 
stantly diminishing,  maklr^  it  neoesaary  for  our  farmers  to  turn 
to  the  production  of  other  crops  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

No  business  can  endure  following  the  policy  of  constantly  re- 
stricting its  operations  and  cutting  down  its  output  while  the 
number  of  people  depending  upon  Its  income  is  constantly  In- 
creasing. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  poUcy  of  sound  and  conservative  expansion, 
more  efficient  production  at  lower  cost  and  aggressive  flght  for 
more  busmees  at  competitive  prices  has  proved  successful  in  prac- 
tically every  line  of  business  enterprise. 

Ever>-one  who  ha«  given  even  casual  thought  to  this  problem 
agrees  that  American  farmers  cannot  produce  cotton  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  with  peasant  and  slave  labor  of  foreign  ootin tries  and 
earn  an  Income  sufficient  to  provide  tbem  a  deocnt  standard  ot 
living. 

It  is.  I  beUeve.  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  cotton  farmen 
are  penalized  to  a  greater  extent  bj  the  tariff  syBtesn  than  any 
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other  group  of  our  citizens  and  that  In  any  equitable  farm  program 
cotton  grovcers  should  receive  compensatory  tariff  payments  In 
order  to  place  them  on  a  parity  with  other  groups  of  farm  people. 
This  principle  of  parity  payments  is  recognized  in  the  farm  bill 
under  which  we  are  now  operating,  as  being  fair  to  all  groups  of 
farmers;  the  Idea  being  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
eume  relative  price  level  for  the  major  farm  crops. 

•  •  •  We  have  learned  a  lot  since  1933  and  as  practical  busi- 
ness people  we  should  profit  by  these  varied  experiences  in  map- 
ping cur  course  for  the  future. 

Among  other  things,  we  have  learned  that  Government  loans 
on  cotton  only  to  frequently  fix  the  price,  resulting  In  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  amounts  of  cotton  by  the  Government. 

We  have  also  learned  that  cheap  cotton  does  not  necessarily 
mean  greater  world  consumption,  becavise  there  are  so  many  other 
factors  entering  into  the  ability  of  would-be  consumers  to  buy 
cotton  at  any  price. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  if  the  price  of  American  cotton  is 
pegged  by  a  loan,  or  any  other  device,  that  our  foreign  competitors 
undersell  us  and  consequently  take  away  our  foreign  markets. 

The  natural  question  arises,  what  are  we,  as  cotton  farmers, 
going  to  do  in  order  to  save  our  own  industry  and  prevent,  at  the 
same  time,  a  policy  that  will  unbalance  our  American  agriculture 
by  turning  our  cotton  farms  Into  dairying,  the  production  of  beef 
cattle,  com  and  hogs. 

With  all  the  facts  before  us,  it  seems  that  a  sound  plan  might 
be  assured  by  amendments,  where  necessary,  to  the  present  farm 
bill,  covering  the  following  general  provisions: 

1.  That  we  definitely  establish  a  program  covering  a  period  of 
not  less  than  5  years  so  that  farmers  will  know  how  to  plan 
their  operations  in  advance. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  soil  conservation  program  with  details 
of  pavment  definitely  established  for  the  period  so  that  farmers 
may  receive  such  payments  more  promptly  than  Is  possible  if 
plans  are  changed  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Continuation  of  acreage  control  along  reasonable  lines,  as 
suggested  by  Secretary  Wallace  many  times,  with  authority  given 
the  Secretary  to  Increase  the  acreage  as  In  his  Judgment  might  be 
Justified,  because  of  Increased  consumption  or  by  decrease  of  the 
present  large  carryover.  I  believe  practically  everyone  admits 
that   we  have   reached   th«   limit   in   decreasing   acreage. 

4.  Cotton  price  adjustment  payments,  to  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  parity  value,  or  such  percentage  of  parity  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  and  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  sale.  The 
parity  value,  or  percentage  of  parity,  to  be  decided  upon  at  the 
time  the  program  Is  adopted  and  subject  to  change  only  at  the 
beginning  of  each  crop  year. 

5.  The  annual  liquidation  of  2.000,000  bales  for  the  5-year 
period  (if  5  years  is  the  period  agreed  upon)  of  the  Government 
financed  cotton,  following  the  plan  adopted  by  C.  C.  C.  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  10-  and  12-cent  loan  cotton  during  the  years 
1936  and  1937.  If  a  longer  period  than  5  years  is  agreed  upon,  a 
proportionately  smaller  amount  of  the  cotton  on  hand  to  be 
marketed  annually. 

6.  Remove  discriminatory  tax  laws,  both  Federal  and  State, 
against  the  products  of  our  cotton  farms  and  support  the  policy 
of  trade  agreements  between  America  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  so  that  cotton  and  other  export  crops  can  be  bought 
by  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  customers  who  need  our  surplus 
stocks. 

V,  7.  Provide  for  the  sale  of  cotton  on  net  weight  so  that  farmers 
may  wrap  their  cotton  In  cotton  wrapping  without  being  penalized 
by  the  present  wasteful  system  of  gross-weight  sales.  This  would 
provide  a  possible  outlet  for  some  150.000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

This  plan,  if  followed,  would  remove  the  necessity  for  any  loan 
on  cotton  by  the  Government,  because  the  farmers'  Income  would 
not  be  Jeopardized  In  any  way  whatsoever.  The  price  would  seek 
Its  own  level,  possibly  at  a  considerably  lower  value  than  at  present, 
and  the  cotton  would  move  into  consumption  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  without  any  interference  whatsoever  and  the 
Government  would  accumulate  no  more  cotton. 

Of  all  those  expressing  an  opinion,  whom  I  consider  well  informed, 
none  think  the  price  level  would  be  lower  than  6  cents  per  pound. 

This  naturally  raises  the  question  of  finances.  Members  of  Con- 
gress tell  us  If  agriculture  Is  to  receive  any  more  money  than  is 
now  available  we  must  provide  the  means  of  raising  additional 
funds. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  Congress  Is  willing  to 
appropriate  for  relief  In  Its  varied  and  sundry  forms,  yet  we  are 
told  money  cannot  be  appropriated  which  would  Increase  the  Income 
of  farm  people,  making  relief  measures  unnece-ssary. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  It  would  cost  the  Government 
less  over  a  period  of  5  years  to  carry  out  such  a  program  than  the 
present  loan  policy  with  the  losses  entailed  in  carrj'ing  the  large 
stocks  and  disposing  of  the  lean  cotton. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  know  It  Is  unfair  to  further 
tax  cotton  in  order  to  provide  funds  to  compensate  farmers  who 
produce  It,  and  fully  realizing  the  Jtistlce  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  recom- 
mendation that  the  revenue  derived  from  Import  duties  be  used  to 
compensate  those  who  would  be  penalized  by  higher  prices  of  things 
they  buy  as  a  result  of  the  tariff,  we  will  even  agree  to  a  processing 
tax  on  cotton,  provided  competing  materials  are  likewise  taxed,  in 
order  to  assure  a  continuing  fund  sufficient  to  properly  and  ade- 
qiiately  assure  the  farmer's  income. 
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Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Record  copy  of  comr 
to  the  newspapers  in  my  co4gressional 


TO    NEWSPAPERS    OP    SECOND 
DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA 


jnder  leave  to  extend  I  insert  in 
commurjication  of  present  date  addressed 
district,  as  follows: 


Conditions  in  the  Nation  ajid  the  state  of  affairs  In  the  world 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  full  cooperation  and  complete 
confidence  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  departments  of 
government  are  of  vital  importance. 

Any  impression.  In  the  Confess  or  out  of  It,  that  the  legislative 
branch  is  working  in  opposition  to  the  executive  department  simply 
to  be  opposing  must  be  dispelled.  Any  impression  that  the  execu- 
tive department  of  government' does  not  trust  the  Congress  to  coop- 
erate in  working  out  the  solutjions  to  the  problems  which  face  us 
must  be  eliminated.  ' 

If  this  Nation  is  to  be  piloted  through  the  dangerous  shoals  of 
International  diplomacy  and  lept  free  from  those  entanglements 
which  may  involve  us  in  the  armed  conflicts  among  other  nations, 
there  must  be  the  fullest  coifldence  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  adminlstrai  ors  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Congress  to  go  along  with  eveiy  reasonable,  sound  policy  designed 

these  foreign  quarrels  and  conflicts 
defense  adequate  for  any  reasonably 
conceivable  circumistances  whiih  may  arise  in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  grave  domestic  problems  which  confront 
vfs,  equal  candor  and  cooperat  on  are  necessary  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  but  th^t  industry  in  this  country  has  been 

fact  that  the  Congress  is  demon- 
its  constitutional  functions  Instead 
functions  In  favor  of  the  executive 
department.  There  is  no  reas<^  why  the  Congress,  in  thus  resum- 
ing its  full  constitutional  func  ;ioiis,  cannot  cooperate  to  the  great- 
est degree  with  the  executive  department  and  do  so  with  much 
greater  efBciency  than  heretofore.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  executive  department.  In  f  iilfllllng  its  constitutional  functions, 
must  clash  with  or  be  opF>ose<!  by  the  legislative  branch  if  reason. 
Justice,  moderation,  and  a  demotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
motivate  both  departments. 

and  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
meet  on  the  common  ground  it  the  common  good  of  our  common 
country,  there  can  be  any  amc  Lint  of  disagreement,  discussion,  and 
compromise  as  to  particular  pclicies  or  methods  without  producing 
any  divisions  in  the  parties  oi  bringing  about  any  stalemates  be- 
tween the  two  great  governmeatal  branches. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  thK  people  of  this  country  should  be 
caught  up  in  prejudices  or  pas  ions,  frictions  or  fights,  between  the 
two  constitutional  departments  i  of  the  Goverrunent.  In  every  case 
we  all  should  submerge  political  considerations,  personal  aggran- 
^.  --  ^,-.  ....  ^j  piques  to  the  one  objective  of 

security,  and  prosperity. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  diubt  that  reasonable  differences  and 
divergences  of  views  as  to  methods  of  achieving  the  solution  of 

desire  to  be  reasonable  is  present  at 

he  Executive  and  the  legislators. 


given  a  new  optimism  by  the 
strating  its  intention  to  fulfill 
or  abdicating  these  duties  and 


problems  can  be  resolved  if  the 

all  times  in  the  minds  of  both 

,  This  attitude  must  obtain  hirceforth. 
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least 
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THE 

The   congressional   select 
activities,  commonly  referred 
will  be  given  more  funds  by 
operations  continued  for  at 

Regardless  of  whatever  criticism 
tude   the   committee   has 
remains  that  such  an  avalanchfe 
ties  has  come  to  the  comm 
end  the  conunittee's  operations 

There  Is  a  very  narrow  line 
fascism,  and  other  alien  "isnu 
actual  doctrine  of  sedition  vhlch 
our  Government  by  force.    On< 
within  his  constitutional  right ! 
because  he  might  seek  a  chaiige 
means  of  the  orderly  ballot; 
come  active  in  an  attempt  to 
force  of  arms  instead  of  by 


<f 


but 


investigating   un-American 
as  the  Dies  committee,  undoubtedly 
-  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
another  year. 

has  been  made  against  the  latl- 

witnesses    heretofore,    the    fact 

of  evidence  of  un-American  actlvl- 

;  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to 

at  this  time. 

demarcation  between  communism, 

as  political  philosophies,  and  the 

would  advocate  the  overthrow  of 

might  be  a  Communist  or  a  Fascist 

of  free  conscience  and  free  speech, 

;  In  our  form  of  goverrmient  by 

when  Communists  or  Fascists  be- 

change  our  form  of  government  by 

ballots,  they  have  entered  upon  the 
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groiind  of  sedition  and  treason,  and  therefore  are  guOtj  at  MgH 
crimes  against  this  Govermnent.  ^^ 

Evidence  of  a  convincing  nature  and  great  volume  has  come  to 
the  Dies  committee  that  there  are  working  in  thu  coxuitry  many 
Communists  and  Fascists — some  of  them  with  access  to  high 
places  in  Government — who  are  seeking  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
this  Republic,  not  by  means  of  ballots  but  by  force  of  arms. 
Clearly,  all  such  are  sedltlonlsts.  and  if  they  are  aliens,  they 
should  be  deported  to  the  countries  of  their  origin.  We  certainly 
should  no  longer  harbor  them  here.  If  any  of  our  own  citizens, 
whether  in  high  place  or  low.  are  participating  in  any  plots  or 
plans  forcibly  to  seize  and  overthrow  this  Government,  they  should 
be  apprehended,  exposed,  and  punished  as  sedltlonlsts. 

No  harm  can  come,  under  a  fair  inquiry,  to  any  dlscii^es  of 
communism  or  fascism  who  are  confining  their  efforts  to  per- 
suading a  majority  of  the  people  to  vote  for  a  change  of  govern- 
mental form.  But  It  Is  highly  ImporUnt  that  all  organlzatlona 
and  associations  in  this  country  and  all  individuals  as  well  who 
are  engaged  in  propagating  communistic  or  fascistlc  doctrines 
should  be  known  and  the  extent  of  their  activities  determined. 

EFncixNCT  m  acLixr 

There  is  every  probabUlty  that  the  Investigations  Into  the  use 
of  relief  fimds  for  political  purposes  have  not  ended.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  what  probably  Is  a 
problem  that  will  persist  for  several  years,  demands  a  thorough 
■crutlny  of  relief  admlnUtratlon  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
relief  as  efficient  and  econonaical  as  possible.  The  relief  rolls 
should  be  purged  of  every  individual  who  does  not  rightfvUly  be- 
long on  them.  The  strictest  economy  and  efficiency  shoxild  be 
Invoked  In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  every  relief  dollar 
will  go  for  Its  primary  purpose  of  relieving  the  unemployed  with- 
out partisanship  or  favoritism  having  any  place  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  funds. 

NIUTaAUTT 

Recent  developments  disclosing  that  there  has  been  some  move 
to  buUd  modern  military  airplanes  In  this  country  for  sale  to  France 
In  event  of  a  European  war  have  brought  to  the  fore  In  the  Senate 
demands  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

Such  an  Inquiry  ought  not  to  be  conducted  In  any  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  administration  but  rather  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  Conditions  have  come  about  which  require  that  the  President 
give  the  Congress  a  frank  and  clear  view  of  his  foreign  policy.  No 
one  can  say  with  Justice  that  the  administration's  foreign  policy  is 
either  wrong  or  mistaken  imtU  the  President  has  advised  the 
Congress  Just  what  that  foreign  policy  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
caiief  Executive  will  do  this,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he 
will  not. 

Any  difference  of  opinion  which  might  develop  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  department  as  to  foreign  policy  ought 
to  be  frankly  discussed  and  worked  out.  with  the  sole  object  in 
view  of  adopting  the  best  possible  policy  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
to  keep  us  free  of  foreign  conflicts. 

Meanwhile,  the  part  of  wisdom  would  Indicate  that  no  rash 
statements  be  made  In  the  Congress — or  even  in  the  press — until  a 
frank  discussion  of  foreign  policy  has  taken  place  between  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Congress  and  the  proper  representatives 
of  the  executive  department. 


Lift  the  Spanish  Embargo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2, 1939 


ADEfflKSS  BT  HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  JANUARY 

24.  1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  an  address  given  by  me 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  January  24, 
1939,  as  follows: 

Coming  to  Washington  as  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  I 
bring  you  the  message  that  my  people  in  the  Seventeenth  District 
of  California  are  united  in  their  desire  for  peace  I  have  spoken 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  I  know  that  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  on  the  prairies 
and  in  the  cotton  patch,  there  Is  no  war  spirit  among  Americans 
War  In  other  parts  of  the  world  has  Intensified  the  devotion  to 
peace  which  is  traditional  with  our  people.  The  spread  of  war 
has  strengthened  our  determination  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war.  Some  people  think  It  enough  to  "keep  out  of  other  people's 
wars."  That  seems  to  me  too  easy.  I  am  concerned  primarily  with 
keeping  out  of  a  war  which,  by  menacing  our  sovereignty  as  a 


o»tUm  and  the  life  of  oar  democratic  tnrtltuttona.  may  start  a* 
•x>ther  people's  war'  but  becomes  our  own  war. 

In  his  opening  message  to  the  Seventy-alxth  Coi^toh.  President 
Roosevelt  brought  home  to  tis  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  peace  la 
no  guarantee  of  Its  attainment.  Reporting  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  the  President  was  obliged  to  teU  us  that  today  the  peace  ol 
the  Nation  is  menaced.  He  said  only  what  every  literate  petaon 
who  reads  the  newspapers  knows  to  be  the  fact: 

"All  about  us  rage  undeclared  wars— military  and  economic. 
All  a^ut  us  grow  more  deadly  armaments— military  and  economic. 
.  T^w  ^  *™  threats  of  new  aggression— mlUtarv  and  economic." 
And  he  made  It  clear  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the  threat  these 
wars  hold  to  our  own  peace  and  national  security  except  at  the  cost 
of  surrendering  to  the  war-makers,  first  the  security  of  our  NaUon. 
and  In  the  end  peace  Itself. 

,7^  world  has  grown  so  small  and  weapons  of  attack  so  swift,' 
said  President  Roosevelt,  "that  no  nation  can  be  safe  In  its  wiU  to 
peace  so  long  as  any  other  single  powerful  nation  refuses  to  settle 
Its  grievances  at  the  council  table." 

Not  one  powerful  nation,  but  three— Italy.  Germany.  Japan— r»- 
S^.  '^L*?^"^  ^^^^  grievances  at  the  council  table.  The  Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo  axis  is  a  triple  threat  to  our  safety.  Yet  therts  arc 
some  Americans  who  stUl  tell  us  we  ought  to  "mind  our  own 
business."  Peace  Is  our  busineas.  And  if  we  want  peace  we  must 
make  It  our  business  to  work  for  peace. 

There  Is  a  war  in  Spain,  a  war  of  aggression  and  Invasion.  In 
January  1937.  during  the  early  months  of  the  Spanish  conflict, 
nmny  of  us  thought  that  what  happened  in  Spain  was  not  our 
business.  And,  ironically  enough.  In  the  name  of  "minding  our 
own  business"  we  took  sides  in  Spain.  We  leglaUted  something 
we  called  "neutrality"  in  something  else  we  called  a  -civij  war  " 
Our  "neutrality  permitted  us  to  sell  arms  and  ammtinltlon  to 
Italy  and  Germany  under  the  pretense  that  they  had  no  part  In 
the  Spanish  war.  At  the  same  time  we  refused  to  sell  to  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Spanish  Government.  •  But  what  we  caUed  a 
"civil  war"  was  not  a  civU  war  any  more  than  what  we  called 
neutrality"  was  truly  neutral.  The  war  In  Spain  was  and  is  a 
war  of  foreign  invasion,  and  Italy  and  Germany,  whom  we  supply 
with  arms,  are  the  invaders. 

Par  from  being  neutral  In  a  matter  that  was  none  of  our 
business  we  betrayed  oiu-  own  national  Interests  and  conducted 
our  own  business  very  badly. 

Spain  Is  one  front,  an  Important  front,  in  the  undeclared  wart 
that  rage  all  around  us.  If  Franco  wins.  Spain  will  become  a  base 
lor  new  aggression.  mUitary  and  economic.  It  wUl  bring  the 
threat  of  aggression  nearer  to  our  shores.  If  we  do  not  act  to 
save  Spain,  we  shall  have  lost  an  Important  strategic  position.  We 
shaU  have  strengtliened  the  powers  which  threaten  military  and 
economic  aggres-slon  against  the  United  States.  And  we  shall  have 
stiffercd  the  equivalent  of  an  Important  military  defeat,  all  the 
time  pretending  that  that  defeat  was  "none  of  our  busineas." 

We  cannot  simply  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  and  declare  like  stub- 
bom  children  that  Spain  Is  none  of  our  business.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  the  war  in  Spain  has  become  our  war.  Those  who 
tell  lis  otherwise  point  to  the  AUantlc  Ocean  as  the  barrier  that 
separates  and  protects  us  from  Europe.  But  a  Franco  victory 
would  mean  the  conquest  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  PMctst  powers 
and  open  it  as  a  Fascist-controlled  highway  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Ul-equlpped  army  now  so  heroically  holding  the  lines  before 
Barcelona  Is  as  much  our  army  a;  was  the  ragged  soldiery  at 
VaUey  Forge.  It  Is  no  mere  rhetoric  to  say  that  Barcelona  may 
rarJc  in  American  history  with  Concord.  Lexington,  and  Gettys"- 
burg. 

Two  years  ago  we  did  not  see  this  so  clearly.    But  only  the  will- 
fully   blind    can    fall    to    see    It    now.      From    all    sections    of    the 
American  people  come  Increasing  proofs  that  the  lesson  of  Munich 
has  been  learned.     Munich   showed   us  how   powerful   democratic 
nations,  like  France  and  Great  Britain,  can  sign  their  own  death 
certificates  as  first-class  powers,  all  the  time  protesting  that  they 
have  given  up  nothing,  that  they  are  minding  their  own  business 
and  that  they  are  serving  the  toterests  of  peace.     Munich  showed 
us  that  the  Great  Britain  of  NevUle  Chamberlain  cannot  be  trusted 
to  hold  the  Atlantic  for  denux:racy,  either  England  s  or  our  own 
Munich,  which   put   Spain   on   the   agenda   after  Czechoslovakia 
pointed  the  Fascist  threat  straight  at  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Immediately  after  Munich  the  President  and  his  close  advisen 
showed  that  they  recognized  what  Munich  meant  to  us.  The  after- 
math of  "peace  In  our  time"  was  a  feverish  rearming  to  whose 
Implications  the  United  SUtes  could  not  remain  indifferent. 

Following  the  President,  patriots  from  every  class,  religious  fstth, 
and  political  party  came  to  realize  that  Spain  had  become  the  first 
line  of  the  United  States  defense.  It  Is  now  no  longer  a  question 
of  taking  sides  In  Spain.  It  Is  now  only  a  qtiestlon  o*  taking 
Bides  for  or  against  America.  Will  you  defend  our  Interest?  as  a 
sovereign  nation?  Or  will  you  betray  those  Interesta  to  the  Fasclat 
aggressors? 

We  have  Jvist  had  a  stirring  example  of  true  patriotism  tran- 
scending narrow  party  lines.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  lormer  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  Republican  President  Taft,  has  written  the 
President,  urging  that  the  Spanish  embiu^o  be  lifted.  In  his  flne 
statement  Colonel  Stimson  declares  that  his  reasons  for  believing 
the  embargo  must  be  lifted  "depend  solely  on  the  Interest  of  our 
own  country  toward  the  Spanish  conflict  and  its  rostilts." 

A  lawyer  as  weU  as  a  distinguished  statesman.  ColoDel  Stlmson  to 
convinced  that  the  President  has  power  to  lift  the  embargo  tor 
Executive  action.    He  says:  ' 
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"The  change  In  the  International  situation  during  the  past  2  years 
would  Justify  such  action  by  hftn.  The  embargo,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  authorizing  It.  was  Intended  as  a  protection  against 
conditions  which  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
Is  now  shown  by  the  events  of  the  past  2  years  to  be  itself  a  source 
of  danger  to  that  peace." 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  expressed,  privately 
or  publicly,  their  agreement  with  Colonel  Stlmson.  The  Gallup 
poll  of  a  few  months  ago  showed  76  percent  of  the  American  people 
m  sympathy  with  the  loyalist  side  In  Spain.  Large  as  that  ma- 
jority Is.  It  would  have  been  even  larger  had  the  question  been  more 
correctly  posed.  I  am  convinced  that  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent 
of  our  people  would  today  favor  keeping  the  embargo — If  they 
realized  that  to  do  so  is  to  side,  not  with  a  Spanish  faction  but  with 
the  Fascist  aggressors  who  menace  our  own  seciyity  and  peace. 

Among  my  constituents  on  the  west  coast  the  fear  of  war,  which 
grows  daily  more  acute,  turns  our  eyes  toward  Japan.  And  Colonel 
Btlmson's  concern  has  always  been  primarily  with  the  far-eastern 
situation.  But  we  in  California,  no  less  than  Colonel  Stlmson,  re- 
member that  Rome  and  Berlin  are  In  military  alliance  with  Tokyo. 
We  know  that  the  war  axis  is  no  stronger  than  Its  three  component 
part.s,  and  that  to  strengthen  Italy  and  Germany  by  the  surrender 
of  Spain  is  to  strengthen  Japan  as  well.  That  is  why  we  see  in  a 
Franco  victory  a  menace  to  American  security  on  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  That  Is  why  California  looks  upon  the 
defense  of  Barcelona  as  a  link  In  Its  own  defenses. 

Millions  of  Americans  want  the  embargo  lifted.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans support  President  Roosevelt's  triple  program  for  national  de- 
fense— armaments,  a  positive  peace  policy,  and  expansion  of  the 
New  Deal's  policies  at  home.  But  we  must  not  ignore  the  organized 
and  vocal  minority  which  opposes  all  these  defense  measures — from 
lifting  the  embargo  to  appropriation  of  adequate  relief  funds. 

Our  sw;ftly  moving  world  has  brought  some  strange  new  align- 
ments. The  Jingoes  of  yesteryear  are  the  new  bedfellows  of  the 
pacifists.  Senator  Vandenbehc  and  Cangressman  Fish  no  longer 
want  a  big  navy.  Progre£:«lves  used  to  attack  these  gentlemen  as 
the  spokesmen  of  American  imperlallKm.  But  now  Vandenbeeg  and 
Fish  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  '"Imperialism"  and  are 
B.'.klng  "who  in  the  world  wants  to  attack  the  United  States?"  That 
P'ofessional  patriot  and  monopolist  of  the  yellow  peril  alarm.  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  is  no  longer  afraid  of  Japan.  The  Japa- 
re.^e  Invasion  of  China  seems  to  have  put  all  his  old  fears  to  rest. 
Tcday  Mr.  Hearst  can  see  only  one  peril — the  peril  In  the  White 
House. 

Pres'dent  Taffs  former  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Stlmson  de- 
clares that  the  embargo  mufct  be  lifted.  But  President  Taft's'son 
Eenator  Taft.  carries  his  party  politics  past  the  water's  edge.  Speak- 
ing over  the  radio  on  Suiiday  night.  Senator  Tajt  called  for  keeping 
the  embargo.  And  It  Is  no  accident  that  In  the  same  speech  he 
attacked  the  administration's  whole  defense  program  revision  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  and  the  New  Deal's  domestic  policies 

Joined  with  the  followers  of  Herbert  Hoover,  whether  they  call 
thcm-elves  Republican  or  Democrat,  are  the  munitions  makers  and 
the  financial  Interests  of  Wall  Street.  Thev  want  to  keep  the  em- 
bargo, too.  No,  the  world  Is  not  standing  on  its  head  and  the 
munitions  makers  have  not  become  pacifists.  Lifting  the  embargo 
l3  a  blow  against  the  war  makers  and  therefore  an  act  of  peace 
Those  who  got  us  into  the  last  war  have  not  changed  their  spots 
They  hope  to  get  us  into  another  profit-making  war— and  that's 
Why  they  oppose  lifting  the  embargo. 

In  this  company  of  reactionary  politicians  and  captains  of 
finance  we  find  also  Father  Coughlln.  We  must  regard  his  pres- 
ence here  as  further  proof  that  Father  Coughlln  belones  with 
the  German  Bund,  the  Silver  Shirts,  and  other  un-Americans 
whom  the  Dies  committee  failed  to  investigate.  Cardinal  Mirndt- 
Iw "  i"ll  ^.'/^^w^'  repudiated  Pa 'her  Coughlln  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  question  of  anti-Semitism  I  am  sure 
that  he  does  not  speak  for  the  Catholic  people  on  the  question 
of  Spain.  Catholics  are  Democrats  and  loyal  Americans  Their 
interest  in  peace  and  democracy  coincides  with  the  Interests  of 
other  Americans.  And  they  have  not  failed  to  understand  that 
their  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship  will  receive  no 
better  treatment  from  Hitler  anywhere  in  the  world  than  they 
have  received  from  him  in  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  or 
the  Basque  country  in  Spain. 

The  battle  now  raging  in  Spain  may  decide  the  issues  of  our 
own  security  as  a  nation.  Yet  we  are  not  called  upon  to  send  an 
exFe<litionary  force  Into  that  battle,  nor  to  contribute  one  d:op 
of  American  blood.  We  are  called  upon  merely  to  take  those 
steps  "short  of  war"  to  which  the  President  made  reference  in 
his  opening  message.  The  price  asked  of  us  for  peace  and  se- 
curity is  not  great.  We  have  powerful  moral  and  economic 
weapxans  In  our  arsenal.  We  may  still  buy  security  and  peace 
by  using  those  weapons,  and  those  weapons  only.  We  may  still 
tip  the  scales  against  aggression  and  war.  tip  them  for  democracy, 
national  safety,   and   peace — by  lifting   the  embargo. 

On  our  side,  on  the  side  of  peace  and  national  defense,  we  have 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people,  led  by  our 
great  President.  Against  us  are  the  enemies  of  the  President  and 
of  the  people,  the  traitors  to  democracy  and  to  the  national  in- 
terests of  our  country.  They  are  few  In  number,  but  organized 
and  powerful.  Our  Job  is  to  beat  them  by  uniting  as  they  are 
united  and  working  for  peace  as  grimly  as   they  work  for  war. 

I  am  sure  that  other  speakers  this  evening  will  read  the  paragraph 
from  the  President's  message  which  has  been  so  much  quoted  In  the 
past  few  weeks.     Let  me  nevertheless  read  It  now: 

"At  the  very  least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any 
lack  of  acUon,  which  will  encourage,  assist,  or  buUd  up  an  aggres- 


sor. We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  le^slate 
neutrality,  our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — 
may  actually  give  aid  to  an  [aggressor  and  deny  it  to  the  victim. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservatlpn  should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not 
to  let  that  happen  any  more. 

We  cannot  repeat  those  wcixls  too  often.  We  must  keep  on  re- 
peating them  until  their  meaning  sinks  In  and  reaches  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  Slates,  every  Member  of  Congress.  By 
the  embargo  against  Spain  W( :  now  encourage,  assist,  and  build  up 
the  aggressors.  Lack  of  actic  n  in  lifting  the  embargo  now  means 
to  continue  that  suicidal  cou  se.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
tells  us  that  we  must  act,  ant  act  quickly.  It  is  not  too  late — only 
those  who  do  not  want  us  ti  i  save  ourselves  tell  us  that  it  is  too 


late  today — as  they  told  us  It 


ago.  It  is  not  too  late,  but  w ;  are  In  a  race  with  time  and  we  can- 
not delay  much  longer.  Let  the  lawyers  decide  how  the  embargo 
is  to  be  lifted,  whether  by  ( ongresslonal  or  by  Executive  action. 
Tlie  Injustice  that  was  so  qui<  kly  done  can  be  as  quickly  undone. 

I  myself  believe  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  act,  and  I 
shall  give  him  all  my  support  If  he  uses  that  power.  If  he  does  not 
Invoke  his  executive  powers  ai  id  the  question  Is  left  up  to  Congress, 


then  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 


embargo,  and  I  know  that  mai  ly  of  my  colleagues  will  work  VFlth  me 


The  big  Job.  however,  must 


people.     Throughout  the  coui  try  the  echo  of  the  President's  words 


must  sound,  gathering  volume 
Washington.     The  Instinct  of 


less  that  Instinct  leads  to  act:  on.     Let  America  call  for  action  with 
one  voice:  "Lift  the  embargo  now!" 
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ADDRESS    BY   DR.    CLAUDITlS 
THE   COTTON   TEXTILE 


T.    MURCHISON,    PRESIDENT   OP 
INSTITUTE,   AT   NEW    ORLEANS 


t  le 


Murchis  on 


Mr.  PACE.     Mr.  Speakei 
cerned  over  the  cotton 
production  and  the  cotton 
be  equally  concerned,  as 
millions  of  our  citizens  is 
ti-ade  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Claudius  T 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institut  i 
enced  by  the  interest  of 
ered  an  address  before  th( 
New  Orleans  a  few  days 
forcefully   seme   of   the 
problem  today. 

I   invite   your  attention 
follows: 

If  the  cotton  grower  is  to 
first  be  saved  as  a  commodity 
marketing  quotas.  Government 
fits  to  farmers  have  all  been 
diate  welfare,  while  the  well 
and  a  commodity  of 
Under    this    arrangement 
but  American  cotton  has 
and  now  faces  the  prospect 
an  early  change  In  Govemmefit 

Cotton  as  a  material  of  ir 
sidles.    It  asks  nothing  more 
with  foreign  growth  and  witl 
striving  to  displace  It.  and  al 
abroad.    Although  the  presen 
is  the  greatest  In  all  history 
burden  on  the  Government 
an  open  road  to  those  who 
impounded  within  barriers 
tlon  possibly  more  eCfectivel 
importation  of  foreign  goods 
vantage  under  which  it  labcri 
mestic  market  and  the  foreign  i 

CITIES 

Of  these  self-imposed 
effective  from  the  Immediate 
loan  policy.    The  amount  of 
cated  largely  upon  the  conception 


laie 
consumj  tlon 
fon  ign 


ban  lers 


tie 


was  "too  late"  last  month  and  a  year 


work  for  congressional  repeal  of  the 


be  done  by  you  and  by  the  American 


until  minions  of  voices  are  heard  In 
self-preservation  will  not  save  us  un- 


OF 


.  every  southerner  is  deeply  con- 
sifuation  and  the  future  of  cotton 

farmer.    Every  American  .should 

future  welfare  of  millions  and 

involved,  as  is  also  the  future  foreign 


of  New  York,  is  president  of 

Possibly  his  viewpoint  is  influ- 

tejctile  manufacturers,  but  he  deliv- 

Cotton  Consumption  Council  in 

iigo  which  at  least  presents  most 

iipportant  features   of   our   cotton 

to   that   address,  which   was   as 

be  saved  as  a  farmer,  cotton  must 
Up  until  now,  acreage  restrictions, 
loans  and  the  payments  on  bene- 
dlrected  toward  the  farmers'  imme- 
of  cotton  as  an  object  of  commerce 
has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself, 
cotton   has    prospered   mightily. 
preyed  wholly  unable  to  care  for  Itself 
)f  virtual  extinction  unless  there  is 
policy, 
industry  and  trade  does  not  need  sub- 
han  an  equal  competitive  advantage 
the  substitute  materials  which  are 
too  successfully,  both  at  home  and 
surplus  supply  of  American  cotton 
and  constitutes  a  crushing  financial 
:    the  United  States,  it  does  not  have 
V  ould  use  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
■'*''ch  prevent  Its  flow  into  consump- 
than  our  tariff  walls  prevent  the 
into  the  United  States.     The  dtsad- 
applles  With  equal  force  to  the  do- 
market. 


o: 


nCPORT   LOSSES 

to  American  cotton,  the   most 

short  run  view  is  the  Government 

loan  per  pound  of  cotton  Is  predl- 

of  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer. 
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which  Is  within  itself  wholly  praiseworthy.  But  unfortunately, 
this  does  not  take  into  account  what  world  consumers  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay.  The  American  farmer  naturally  will  not  sell 
his  cotton  except  at  a  price  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
loan  value.  Thus  on  January  26,  the  last  day  for  which  figures 
were  available  for  this  paper,  the  average  price  of  Ti-lnch  Mid- 
dling cotton  actually  sold  to  the  mills  was  9  42  cents  per  pound; 
l-mch  Middling  was  celling  at  10.07  cents  per  pound,  and  l^-inch 
Middling  at  16.12  cents  per  pound.  These  actual  spot  prices  apply 
to  exporters  as  well  as  to  domestic  mills. 

These  prices  are  far  higher  than  the  customary  differentials 
between  American  and  foreign  cotton.  As  a  result  our  cotton  ex- 
ports have  dropped  at  an  alarming  rate.  During  the  first  5  months 
of  the  present  crop  year.  August  1  to  Dacember  31.  which  is  nor- 
mally the  period  of  heaviest  ociovement,  otir  total  cotton  exports 
were  only  1.896.C00  bales,  as  compared  to  3.185.000  bales  for  the 
similar  period  of  1937.  During  the  month  of  December  Just  past  we 
exported  only  361.000  bales  which  was  leas  than  one-half  the 
number  exported  during  December  1937. 

In  contrast  to  this,  other  cotton-producing  cotintries  during  1938 
Increased  their  cotton  exports  by  approximately  10  percent.  Thus, 
while  other  cotmtries  have  t)een  growing  cotton  for  actual  sale  and 
processing,  America  has  been  growing  cotton  to  fill  the  gigantic  maw 
of  a  Government  loan  fund  which  has  already  drawn  from  the 
National  Treasury  over  $,500,000,000  and  brought  about  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  virtually  inaccessible  surplus  which  Is  bursting  the 
warehouses  of  the  country  at  an  annual  carrying  charge  at  approxi- 
mately >45.000.000. 

rOBQCNZES  ENCOUSACED 

Our  policy  not  only  has  solved  the  sxirplus  problem  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  also  given  direct  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  expan- 
sion of  foreign  acreage  and  to  the  development  of  substitute  mate- 
rials. The  action  of  the  United  States  In  attempting  to  regulate 
cotton  production  and  to  establish  virtual  minimum  prices  for 
cotton  has  no  doubt  given  impetus  to  the  policies  of  the  totalitarian 
states  relative  to  the  development  of  fi^Tithetlc  fibers. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendoxLs  progress  of  synthetic  fiber 
production  as  a  result  of  State  support  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but 
the  extent  of  similar  occurrences  in  Japan  is  not  generally  known. 
Preliminary  figures  now  available  indicate  that  rayon  production 
in  Japan  in  1938  exceeded  550.000.000  pounds,  which  is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  volume  of  American  production.  This  means 
that  Japan  has  doubled  her  rayon  capacity  within  a  period  of  2 
years  and  is  now  virtually  100  percent  ahead  of  the  second  largest 
world  producer.  With  respect  to  all  these  changes,  the  entire 
burden  of  the  loss  Is  Imposed  on  American  cotton  Furthermore. 
It  is  a  loss  of  the  t3rpe  which  cannot  readily  be  regained,  if  ever. 

Within  the  American  market  the  situation  is  almost  equally 
ominous.  The  advance  of  cotton  substitutes  is  taking  place  with 
amaTilng  swiftness.  American  cotton  consumption  declined  by  al- 
most 20  percent  in  1938.  but  rayon  consumption  continued  to 
expand  and  reached  In  that  year  a  new  high  record.  Epochal  dis- 
coveries relative  to  the  processing  and  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  synthetic  fibers  which  have  been  mside  during  the  past  few 
months  promises  to  accelerate  rapidly  the  forward  movement  of 
rayon. 

Technical  Improvements  in  paper  manufacttire  and  in  the  adap- 
tation of  paper  products  to  industrial  and  home  uses  have  re- 
sulted In  another  formidable  competitor  of  cotton.  At  least  10 
percent  of  American  cloth  production  is  at  the  moment  seriously 
endangered  by  the  competition  of  paper.  This  competition  is 
pxu-ely  on  a  price  basis  and  at  current  levels  the  odds  are  against 
cotton  to  win.  Paper  wrappings  and  containers  are  In  the  front 
line  of  assault,  but  paper  towels,  sheets  and  pillowcases,  and  table 
covers  are  following  close  behind. 

Against  these  encroachments  of  synthetic  fibers  and  paper,  cotton 
cannot  hold  Its  own  except  on  a  competitive  price  basis.  It  is  clear 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  year  that  parity  Incomes  for  the 
cotton  farmers  must  be  drawn  in  less  degree  from  the  sales  of  the 
cotton  Itself  If  the  customary  volume  of  cotton  production  is  to  be 
maintained.  If  cotton  Is  to  continue  as  an  Important  American 
export  commodity.  Its  price  must  be  competitive  with  that  of 
foreign  growths.  It  Is  equally  apparent  that  the  continuance  of 
normal  cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  requires  a  price 
for  the  raw  material  which  is  competitive  with  synthetic  fibers  and 
paper. 

XntGES  NEW  XJSBB 

The  reasoning  which  I  have  foUowed  in  reaching  these  conclu- 
sions is  based  on  current  realities.  Any  hope  for  a  different  conclu- 
sion iB  conditioned  upon  the  appearance  of  new  realities.  If  left  to 
the  winds  of  chance,  these  new  realities  may  be  long  in  coming. 
The  values  at  stake  are  too  great  to  JustUy  any  such  waiting.  These 
whoae  lives  and  fortunes  are  invested  in  cotton  are  too  numerous 
ana  their  Importance  In  the  national  economy  Is  too  great  to  permit 
a  policy  of  iuaction. 

We  must  pursue  the  double  objective  of  new  uses  and  lower  costs. 
On  the  scientific  side,  laboratory  research  and  experimentation 
must  be  relentlessly  exploited.  On  the  consumption  side,  we  must 
explore  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Industrial  and  individual  want. 
Such  efforts,  well  organized,  well  financed,  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed, have  an  excellent  chance  to  produce  etartilng  results  both  on 
the  side  of  uses  and  of  cost.  Only  by  this  road  can  we  disperse  the 
all-pervadlni?  gloom  that  prevails  today.  It  requires  no  prophet  to 
•ee  that  cott<*n  as  a  commodity  must  be  saved  If  there  ts  to  be  a 
long-run  soivatloii  of  tlxe  cotton  farmer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2. 1939     I 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  cooperation  and  courtesy  to  the  propo- 
nents of  H.  R.  11.  which  I  Introduced  and  which  Is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  occasion  for  the  Introduction  of  H.  R.  11  was  caused 
by  certain  facts  from  which  stem  many  of  our  current  legis- 
lative problems  today,  of  which  that  of  a  national,  uniform 
old-age  pension  is  paramount. 

Proof  of  Its  primary  Importance  lies  In  this  fact:  TTiat 
today  Jn  the  United  States  there  Is  an  estimated  total  of 
12,450,000  senior  citizens  over  the  age  of  60.  By  contrast 
there  were  10.385.026  persons  over  60  years  of  age  In  the 
United  States  in  April  1930.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

We  must  conclude  from  these  figures  that  the  number 
over  60  is  Increasing  more  rapidly  in  the  total  population 
because  of  the  increased  average  age  of  the  population. 

Cognizant  of  this  fact  and  adding  to  It  the  economic 
depression  years,  it  Is  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
a  national  old-age  pension. 

This  increasing  total  In  that  age  group  over  60.  which 
numbers  an  average  increase  since  1930  of  248.000  senior 
citizens  a  year,  is  the  norm  from  which  the  paradoxical 
and  often  tragic  conditions  begin  among  our  aged. 

With  this  rapidly  increasing  portion  of  our  population 
faced  with  economic  problems  definitely  their  own  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  emphasis  placed  upon  It  legislatively,  it  was 
imperative  that  a  bill  be  Introduced  which  would  tend  to 
ameliorate  this  condition. 

I  introduced,  in  consequence.  H.  R.  11.  which  Is  a  bill 
known  as  the  improved  General  Welfare  Act,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  supplying  to  the  people  a  more  liberal  distribution  and 
increase  of  purchasing  power:  enabling  certain  aged  dt liens 
to  retire  from  gainful  employment;  improving  and  stabiliz- 
ing gainful  employment  for  other  citizens;  stimulating  agri- 
cultiu^  and  industrial  production  and  general  business  and 
alleviating  imemployment  and  the  hazards  of  'lisecurlty  of 
old  age;  to  provide  a  method  whereby  citizens  shall  con- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purchase  of  and  receive 
a  retirement  annuity;  to  provide  for  the  necessary  revenue 
to  be  placed  in  a  general  welfare  fund  to  operate  a  con- 
tinuing plan  therefor;  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  and 
expenditure  of  such  revenue;  to  provide  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  philoe- 
ophy  that  is  generally  evidenced  in  H.  R.  11.  ObservaUon 
definitely  indicated  that  technological  development  and  a  gen- 
eral contraction  of  credit  throughout  the  entire  Nation 
caused  an  accu:nulative  pyramiding  of  unemployment  among 
our  citizens  within  this  Naiion.  As  this  pyramiding  Increased 
the  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation  were  very  rapidly  placed  in 
a  ixjsition  of  economic  insecurity.  _,_ 

Further,  my  observations  definitely  indicated  that  out  of 
this  group  our  elderly  citizens  were  apparently  being  placed 
in  a  more  hazardous  position  than  the  younger  generation,  if 
that  is  possible. 

Many  of  them,  as  you  and  I  know,  lost  their  lifetime  savings 
by  investments  in  institutions  in  which  they  had  every  right 
to  have  confidence  and  through  the  lack  of  regulations  gov- 
erning certain  types  of  financial  aad  investment  io&Ulutioas. 
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This  constantly  cumulative  condition  did  of  necessity  create 
a  definite  chaotic  condition,  not  only  pertaining  to  the  el- 
derly citizens  of  the  Nation  but  to  the  younger  generation  as 
welL 

I  readily  appreciate  that  there  are  many  dififerences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  the  condition  with  which  our  Nation  is 
confronted  originated,  but  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  we 
have  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  highly  imperative  that 
greater  security  through  purchasing  power  be  given  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  secured  the  services  of 
a  clipping  bureau  and  acciunulated  some  520  public  addresses 
and  public  releases  from  outstanding  Industrialists,  econo- 
mists, and  educational  leaders,  and  while  289  of  them  defi- 
nitely incorporated  in  their  address  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
to  have  recovery  must  provide  means  of  greater  purchasing 
power,  none  of  them  suggested  a  method  whereby  that  pur- 
chasing power  would  become  operative,  and  I  sincerely  feel 
that  in  H.  R.  11  we  have  an  equitable  and  consistent  proposal 
of  legislation  that  will  to  a  reasonable  degree  furnish  that 
purchasing  power  and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  not  only 
feasible  economic  security  to  the  elderly  citizens  of  60  years 
or  more  but  will  create  an  economic  condition  whereby  the 
younger  generation  will  have  greater  opportunities  of  sus- 
taining themselves  and  enjoying  the  home  life  tliat  means  so 
much  to  our  general  social  welfzire. 

Our  purchasing  power  in  this  Nation  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
definite  principle  upon  which  sound  economic  philosophy 
must  be  based,  and  this  subject  is  one  that  should  not  be  ap- 
proached without  due  regard  to  our  laws,  our  traditions,  and 
our  needs  and  in  which  cold  facts  should  overbalance  politics. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President  of  our  Nation  for 
originating  and  having  enacted  into  law  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  think  it  w£ts  a  splendid  approach  to  a  situation  that 
essentially  needed  correction,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  the  general  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  It  is  not  uniform 
In  either  pensions  or  administration.  It  has  a  means  test 
forcing  our  senior  citizens  to  pauperism,  and  it  has  not  at 
this  time  an  equitable  tax,  but  rather  one  that  takes  money 
to  be  invested  in  capital  goods  and  wages  in  industry  out  of 
business  activity  and  freezes  it  in  a  reserve  known  as  the 
old-age  reserve  account. 

The  principles  of  H.  R.  11,  I  believe,  are  in  accord  with 
the  majority  of  authorities  on  social  secizrity  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  provides  for  a  uniform  national  old- 
age  pension  wtiich  is  administered  uniformly.  It  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  the  means  test,  which  today  is  proving 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  provides  for  a  ceiling  on  pen- 
sions of  $60  monthly  for  all  those  over  60  years  of  age. 

It  further  provides  as  a  means  of  paying  such  a  pension 
a  gross  income  tax  of  2  percent.  These  four  principles  make 
up  in  essence  H.  R.  11. 

It  Is  admittedly  a  complex  and  cumbersome  task  to  ad- 
ministrate anjTthing  as  huge  as  a  national  social-security 
law.  Consequently,  it  is  pertinent  that  the  greatest  care  be 
given  to  the  types  and  forms  of  administration.  A  uniform 
system  of  administration  would  obviously  cost  considerably 
less  than  a  system  which  varied  with  each  State  and  some- 
times with  each  county  in  that  State. 

The  elimination  of  the  means  test  Is  not  only  humanitarian 
and  definitely  In  accord  with  the  American  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  Is  our  heritage  but  Is  economically  sound. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  major  costs  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Social  Security  Act,  particularly  in  State  as 
compared  to  Federal  overheads,  is  the  expense  of  investigating 
and  recording  the  humblings  of  pride  and  independence  of 
many  of  our  senior  citizens.  Prom  this  aspect  alone  the 
means  test  is  untenable.  I  am  informed  by  competent  so- 
ciologists that  it  Is  such  administrative  mechanics  as  the 
means  test  which  disintegrate  character.  This  problem  I 
know  we  of  the  administration  have  attempted  to  solve  and 
keep  uppermost  in  our  programs  for  the  general  welfare  since 
1932. 


tlces  and  Inequitabilities 
parent.    This  is  why  the 
to  the  administration  and 
age  pension  has  been  prov 
It  is  manifestly  unfair 


Economically  eliminatioi  of  the  means  test  cuts  the  ex- 
pense of  administration  1  y  an  estimated  40  percent.  The 
importance  of  this  cannjt  be  overstressed  in  legislation 
wherein  the  two  major  pot  its  for  consideration  must  be,  from 
the  lawmakers'  viewpoint,  |the  tax  involved  and  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  least  cost. 

When  in  addition  to  thi ;  complex  problem  a  national  old- 
age  pension  which  is  not  i  niform  is  administered,  the  injus- 

Df  the  problem  become  very  ap- 
jrinciple  of  uniformity  as  applied 
to  the  amount  of  a  national  old- 
ded  in  H.  R.  11. 

or  a  senior  citizen  in  Mississippi 
to  receive  from  the  State  i  n  old-age  pension  of  $4.02  when  a 
senior  citizen  in  New  Yorl :  receives  a  pension  amounting  to 
$21.42  monthly. 

The  problem  here  is  bas  !d  on  need  as  well  as  a  reward  for 
past  services  rendered.  Cf  necessity  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  senior  citizen  in  Mississippi  needs  $21.42 
just  as  much  as  the  senicr  citizen  of  New  York.  This  ex- 
emplifies the  paramount  {necessity  for  enacting  a  pension 
which  will  be  nationally  Uniform. 

The  introduction  of  a  gi  oss-income  tax  as  a  means  of  in- 
come with  which  to  pay  a  uniform  national  old-age  pension 
is  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this  time.  The  gross  income  tax, 
which  I  will  define  later  |n  my  statement,  is  admittedly  In 
economic  theory  a  tax  nit  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 
It  is,  however,  a  tax  whidh  so  broadens  the  tax  base  as  to 
materially  reduce  the  totalamount  of  taxes  paid  by  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  if  enacted.  There  were  two  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing the  gross-income  (ax.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  old-a^e  pension  to  find  a  tax  that  would 
"  *  ■  the  Government  to  do  so.    The 

corollary  to  this  was  to  fi]  id  a  tax  equitable,  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  which  would  n^t  place  a  burden  in  the  form  of  a 

tax  on  any  one  group. 

In  principle  there  is  possibility  that  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
Chairman  of  the  Social  S^urity  Board,  agrees  with  this  tax 

pay-roll  tax,  which  is  in  essence  a 


for  at  the  present  time  the 


gross-income  tax.  is  already  in  operation  under  the  Social 


Security  Act.    However,  ir 
that,  though  It  is  a  form 


its  enactment  it  is  to  be  observed 
of  gross-income  tax,  it  tends  to 
concentrate  and  raise  the  ax  base.  This  is  because  it  applies 
to  one  group  whereas  application  of  the  same  principle  na- 
"' anally  will  lower  the  tas  base. 

Interpreting  "gross  inc  >me"  as  meaning  the  total  gross 
revenue  directly  or  indirec  ;ly  received  or  credited  to  any  per- 
son, partnership,  firm,  ass<  elation,  or  corporation  or  any  legal 
'"^'  '  "to  submit  the  following  tables  to 


entity  whatsoever,  I  wish 


Research  of  the  Bureau  ol 
United  States  Department 
we  can  determine  what  a 
approximately  produce  in 


Oovemment  tax  receipts 

Income  from  wages,  salaries. 
MlsceUaneo\is  Income 


19)4 


Total  gross  Income 

Gross 
Prom  security  transactions 
From    sale    of    tangible    godds 

estate) 

Prom  sale  of  intangible  goojds 
ices,  Insurance,  profession4l 

Government  tax  receipts 

Income  from  wages,  salaries. 


Assmnlng  that  the  gross 


shew  the  total  gross  incoi  le  of  the  Nation  for  1934  and  for 
1936,  which  have  been  umished  me  by  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Nathan,  Chief  of  the  Inc<  me  Section,  Division  of  Economic 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
of  Commerce.  Prom  these  tables 
2-percent  gross-income  tax  would 
revenue: 

Grosi  income,  1934 

Prom  security  transactions ' J47  qqq  qqq  qqq 

TH —1-    Qj    tangible    goxls    (includmg"'reai 

113    OOQ    QQQ    QQQ 

From  sale  of  intangible  good*  (telephone  services' 

insurance,  professional  sertices,  etc.) i     21,500  000  000 

9,500,000,000 

and  mterest 60. 000, 000. 000 

25,  000,  000, 000 


271.000,000.000 

income.  1936 

$125,000,000,000 

(including    real 

— 202.000.000,000 

(telephone  serv- 

servlces,  etc.) 25,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

ind  Interest 62, 000, 000. 000 


Total  gross  Income,  IS  36 449,000,000,000 


income  of  our  Nation  for  1939  will 


be  equal  to  that  of  1936,  ^  then  would  proceed  on  the  basis 
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of  levying  a  a-percent  gross-income  tax  on  $449,000,000,000 
minus  a  total  represented  by  the  exemptions  contained  in 

H.  R.  11. 

The  first  exemption  in  H.  R.  11  Is  that  on  gross  incomes  of 
$100  per  month  or  less. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  estimated  that  24.69 
percent  of  the  aggregate  net  Income  of  the  United  States  in 
1935-36  was  paid  to  families  which  received  less  than  $1,250 
per  year. 

Since  the  Department  of  Ccwimerce  reports  our  aggregate 
net  national  income  for  1936  as  being  $62,056,000,000.  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  exempting  gross  incomes  of  $100  per 
month  or  less  will  mean  eliminating  approximately  $15,265,- 
000.000  from  our  theoretical  taxable  total  gross  income  of 
$449,000,000,000.  which  leaves  a  theoretical  balance  of  $433  - 
735,000,000. 

Our  next  exemption  Is  that  of  gross  income  to  any  govern- 
mental agency  as  defined  In  H.  R.  11.  Our  latest  source  of 
information  on  total  tax  income  is  that  made  available  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  submitted  to  me  by  Herbert 
E.  Gaston,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Indicates  an  estimated  total  of  $12,500,000,000,  of 
which  $5,500,000,000  was  estimated  as  Federal  taxes.  $2,700,- 
000.000  as  State  taxes,  and  $4,300,000,000  as  local  taxes. 
Twelve  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  therefore  must  be 
deducted  from  our  taxable  total.  Deducting  $12,500,000,000 
from  oiu-  total  theoretical  taxable  balance  of  $433,735,000,000 
we  now  have  a  taxable  balance  of  approximately  $421,235- 
000,000. 

Our  next  exemption  is  that  to  the  employer,  who  would 
deduct  from  his  taxable  gross  income  all  items  paid  by  hirri 
to  employees  in  return  for  services. 

The  total  private  pay  roll  in  the  United  States  for  1937 
equaled  $37,368,000,000,  according  to  N.  H.  Engle.  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

We  now  subtract  this  total  of  $37,368,000,000  from  our 
theoretical  taxable  balance  of  $421,235,000,000.  which  leaves 
a  theoretical  taxable  balance  of  $383,867,000,000. 

Our  next  exemption  is  that  to  every  "person,"  as  defined 
in  H.  R.  11,  for  taxes  paid  any  political  subdivision.  In 
other  words,  every  taxpayer  would  deduct  from  their  taxable 
gross  income  any  amounts  paid  out  for  taxes. 

We  can  for  this  purpose  use  the  total  taxes  collected  by 
Pedei-al,  State,  and  local  governments  in  1937  as  estimated 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  furnished  me  by  Herbert 
E.  Gaston.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  estimate  totals  $12,500,000,000. 

Subtracting  the  sum  of  $12,500,000,000  from  our  theoretical 
taxable  balance  of  $383,867,000,000,  we  have  then  a  theoreti- 
cal taxable  balance  of  $371,367,000,000. 

Our  next  exemption  is  made  to  all  "persons,"  as  defined 
In  H.  R.  11,  for  interest  paid  on  obligations.  In  other  words, 
the  taxpayer  would  deduct  from  his  taxable  gross  income' 
those  sums  paid  out  for  interest  on  obligatlwis.  To  determine 
the  total  interest  paid  on  obligations  by  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, the  best  source  information  seems  to  be  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Statistics  of  Income,  fiunished  me  by 
Herbert  E.  Gaston,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1936.  accordmg  to  this  source  of  information,  individuals 
paid  $554,900,000  in  interest,  while  during  that  same  year 
corporations  paid  $3,080,700,000  in  interest.  Tills  totals 
$3,635,600,000  in  interest  paid  out  during  the  year  of  1936. 

These  figures  on  Interest  are  known  to  be  mcomplete 
because,  first,  interest  paid  by  individuals  not  filing  income- 
tax  returns  is  not  included;  second,  interest  paid  by  indi- 
viduals but  included  with  business  deductions  is  not  avail- 
able; "and,  third,  data  from  partnership  and  fiduciary  returns 
are  not  included. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  must  deduct  $4,000,000,000  from 
our  theoretical  taxable  balance  of  $371,367,000,000,  leaving  a 
theoretical  taxable  balance  of  $367,367,000,000. 

The  other  minor  exemptions  in  H.  R.  11  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  sound  source  of  information  Is  available  on 
which  to  base  a  total  to  be  deducted  by  reason  of  these  minor 
exemptions. 
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It  Is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  not  total  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,000,  which  would  leave  a  theoretical  tax  balance  of 
$362,367,000,000  on  which  to  determine  our  Income. 

A  2-percent  gross  Income  tax  on  $362,367,000,000  would 
provide  revenue  totaling  $7,247,340,000. 

H.  R.  11  pro\1des  that  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  attained  the  age  of  60 
who  is  not  engaged  in  galnfxil  pursuit  and  who  otherwise 
qualifies  as  provided  for  In  the  bill. 

Our  1930  census  indicates  a  total  of  10.385.026  persons  In 
the  United  States  60  years  of  age  or  over.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimate  of  July  1938  Indicates  a  total  of  12,450,000 
60  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  number  over  60  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  because  of  the  increased  average  age  of  the 
population. 

W.  L.  Austin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  states 
that  his  Bureau  estimated  a  total  of  4,106.588  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  over  were  having  gainful  occupation  in 
November  1937. 

Assuming  that  every  person  60  years  of  age  or  over  qualify 
and  apply  for  the  annuity,  we  must  then  divide  our  tax- 
income  of  $7,247,340,000  by  the  total  of  12,270.000,  which 
would  provide  approximately  $582  annually,  or  approxi- 
mately $48  per  month. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  10.000,000  per- 
sons would  qualify,  and  on  this  basis  our  theoretical  tax  m- 
come  would  produce  approximately  $724  annually  or  ap- 
proximately $60  per  month. 

H.  R.  1 1  provides  for  a  minimvun  annuity  of  $30  per  month 
and  a  maximum  of  $60  per  month. 

I  should  like  to  fUe  for  the  record  a  table  covering  the 
statistics  I  have  submitted: 


000,000,000 
000,000.000 


Groa*  income,  1936 

(a)   Prom  security  tmnsactlons $125, 

(a)  From  sale  of  tangible  goods  (including  rwd 

estate)-- 202 

(a)  From  sale  of  Intangible  goods  (telephone  serv- 
ice, insurance,  professional  aervices.  etc.) ._  26 

(a)   CJovemment  tax  receipts 10. 

(a)   Income  from  wages,  salaries,  and  Interest 62, 

(a)  BCiscellanecus   Income 26. 


000.000.000 
000,000.000 
000.  000,  000 
000,000,000 


(a) 


(C) 

(d) 


Total  gross  Income.  1036 

Ezemptions  in  H.  R.  11 

(b)  Gross  incomes  of  tlOO  per  month  or  under.. 

Gross  Income  to  Government  (1937). 

Grofis-income  exemptions  to  private  employ- 
ers on  pay  rolls 

(c)  Grcss-incotne    exemptions    to    "persons"    on 

taxes  paid ^ 

(c)  Groas-lncome    exempUons    to    "persons"    in 

interest  paid ^ 

Miscellaneous  exemptions 'Ji 


440.000,000.000 


$16,363,000,000 

12. 500.  000.  000 

37,  368.  000. 000 
12,500,000.000 

4.000,000.000 
5.000.000.000 


Total  exemptions 


86.  633.  000.  000 


(a)   Total  gross  income,  1936 

Total  proposed  exemptions  in  H.  R  11.. 


..     449. 000. 000.  000 
..      B6.  633. 000,  000 


Theoretical  taxable  balanc<> 363.367.000,000 

A  3-percent  groas-lncome  tax  on  •362367,000,000  wiU  prodiice  In 

revenue  »7,247,340.000. 

(e)   1930  census  indicates  total  persons  60  years  of  age 

and  over 10,385,026 

(e)  Bureau  of  Census  estimated  number  of  persons  60 

years  or  over  July  1938 13.460.000 

(e)  Bureau  of  Censxu  estimate  in  November  1937  of 
persons  60  years  of  age  and  over  gainfuUy  em- 
ployed — _ - 4. 106,  588 

Assuming  that  every  person  60  years  of  age  or  over  would  qvialify 

$7,247,340,000  divided  by  12.450.000  equals  $582  annually. 

Assuming  that  10.000,000  persone  60  years  or  over  would  qualify 

$7,247,340,000  divided  by  10.000.000  equals  $724  annuaUy. 

moxmc*  or  nrrosMATioN 

(a)  Mr.  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Chief  of  the  Income  Section,  DirlElon 
of  Economic  Research  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce.  ■ 

(b)  National  Resources  Committee.  I 

(c)  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

(d)  N.  H  E.ngle.  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce. 

(e)  W.  L.  Austin.  Director,  Bureau  oC  Census,  United  Statas 
Department  of  Coounerce. 
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Public  Welfare  Assistance  Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2, 1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  "memorializing 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  public  welfare  assistance  payments  on  the 
basis  of  66%  percent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  33  Va  per- 
cent by  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  reached  me  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  I  hasten  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  same.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  public  welfare  assist- 
ance payments  on  the  basis  of  662/3  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  331-^  percent  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Whereas  the  total  estimated  revenue  for  general  purposes  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  amounts  to  $10,576,533.10;  and 

Whereas  for  the  year  1939-40  the  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  South  Carolina  State  Budget  Commission  amount  to  $10,- 
534,970  29  exclusive  of  any  appropriation  whatever  for  the  social 
security  program  in  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  if  these  appropriations  recommended  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Budget  Commission  are  enacted  into  law,  there  will  be  either 
no  funds  for  the  purpose  of  granting  old-age  assistance  payments 
and  other  payments  under  the  public-welfare  program  of  South 
Carolina,  or  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  levying  new  or  additional 
trxes  on  the  over-burdened  taxpayers  of  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  a.verage  per-capita  income  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well -recognized  fact  throughout  the  Nation  that 
the  ability  of  South  Carolina  to  care  for  its  aged  needy  is  far 
below  that  of  most  other  States;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  recognized  through  the 
enactment  of  social  security  legislation  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  its  aged  and  needy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  memorialized  to  provide  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress  funds  for  public  welfare  assistance  payments  on  a 
basis  of  66%  percent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
33  Vj  percent  to  be  appropriated  for  public  welfare  assistance  pay- 
ments by  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  be  it 

Rescli'ed  further.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  two  Senators,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  2,  1939. 
Vt.  James  E.  Hunter,  Jr.. 

Clerk  of  the  House,  South  Carolina  General  Assembly, 

Columbia,  S.  C: 
I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  "memoralizlng  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  public  welfare  assistance  paj-ments  on  the  basis  of  66 -3 
percent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  33 '3  percent  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina."  which  was  adopted  by"  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives,  January  31,  1939.  I  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  resolution  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  today,  requesting  that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be  inserted 
In  the  dally  Congressional  Recoko  for  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion by  each  Member  of  the  National  Congress.  Copies  of  these 
Congressional  Records  containing  a  reprint  of  the  resolution  to- 
gether with  my  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
at  an  early  date.  I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  secure  enactment  of  the  neces- 
sary and  desired  legislation. 

Joseph  R.  Brtson, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

The  merit  of  this  resolution  is  readily  apparent.  The  Na- 
tional Government  has  recognized  through  the  enactment  of 
social-security  legislation  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  its  aged  and  needy.  The  only  remaining  question 
is  to  what  extent  should  the  National  Government  participate 
In  this  program  of  social  security? 

The  thought  suggested  by  the  foregoing  is  t3T)ical  of  the 
circumstances  confronting  the  more  economically  distressed 
States.  It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  present  program 
the  unfortunate  who  live  in  the  richer  States  are  receiving 
much  larger  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government  than  those 
who  reside  In  the  poorer  States.    Under  this  policy  many 


an  unfortunate  person  is  being  penalized  and  is  given  but  a 
pittance  due  to  no  fault  ct  his  own. 

Since  we  are  one  Natiin  and  one  people,  is  it  not  fair  to 


tax  the  property  where  it 
they  are?    There  must  be 


tion  of  benefits  to  the  nei  dy. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  ni  led  for  a  revision  of  the 


'matching' 
Social  Security  Act,  I  endorse  the 
the  foregoing  resolution  and  hope 

that  this  Congress  will  ipake  more  equitable  provisions  for 

the  unfortunate. 


features  of  the  present 
suggestion  contained  in 


The  Civil  Ac  ronautics  Act  of  193S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEN^|INGS  RANDOLPH 

^k^EST  VIRGINIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2, 1939 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE! 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  EDGj  M  S.  GORRELL,  JANUARY  17,  1939 


Mr.  RAJTDOLPH.     Mr 
tend  my  remarks  in  the 
dress    delivered    by   Col. 
Transport  Association   o: 
National  Aeronautic  Assoi;iation 
1939,  entitled  "The  Civil 
Government  in  Industry* 


Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
lECORD.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
Edgar   S.    Gorrell,    president,   Air 
America,  at  annual   convention. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  17, 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  Self- 


recurr*  nt 


feil 


tw(  nties 


"•     •     •     Though  they 
time,  they  will  soon  rebound 
James  Calrd,  Prairie  Farming 

This  observation  was  madf 
an  alien  to  our  shores  who 
out   of   one   of   our 
bound  and  start  afresh  has 
faith  1:.  that  capacity  has 
character. 

Recently,  however,  that 
can  observers  speak  so 
have  faced  a  staggering 
and  we  find  that  the  rebount 
wishing.     Indeed,  after 
zled  to  know  Just  how  a  ^ 

Rightly  or  wTongly,  in 
tendency  to  accept  two 
economy.     Many  persons 
ciples  may  lead  us  back  tc 
permit  absolutely  free 
Immeasurable  waste.     The 
agency  for  Introducing  the 
the  evils  of  laissez  faire. 

The  evils  to  be  avoided 
the  dark  days  of  the  late 

Economists   of   a   „ 
divinity   of  laissez  faire   by 
that  among  free  competltois 
sound  and  would  be 
petitlve  purge.     The 
our  system  always  in 
If    only    we    kept    our    eyei 
lutely  free  competition  to 

Despite   these   assurances 
lutely    free    competition 
economic   suicide.      The 
business  curve  falls,  can  cu 
means  of  battle,  whereas 
Itself  deep  in  the  submargii^l 
logic  of  the  matter  is  elthv 
proach  monopoly,  or  that 
the  repeated  births  and  d 
forced  out  of  business  by 
more  fortunate  competitors 
uneconomic  enterprises 
strong  competitor  will  eit 
which    means    monopoly — 01 
finally  to  struggle  and  die. 
cycle  of  waste  that  does  inc 

Conscious  of  the  danger  in 
In  industry  and  goveriimen 
must  be  means  for  providlc  i 
the  competitive  process 
President  recently  said. 


nay  sometimes  have  a  set-back  for  a 

and  take  a  fresh  start     •     •     *."     (Sir 

in  America    (1859),  94.) 

of  Americans  nearly  a  century  ago  by 

was  witnessing  our  efforts  to  scramble 

depressions.     Our    capacity    to    re- 

aeen  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  our 

leen  the  core  of  our  national  business 


generatl  on 


elimini  ited 
competitive 
appro  Kimate 


ci  n 
re  a 


tie 


ue 
del  ths 


WO]^ 


is  and  provide  for  the  needy  where 
greater  uniformity  In  the  distribu- 


1  alth  has  been  shaken,  and  no  longer 

certiinly  of  our  recuperative  powers.    We 

Industrial  break-down  for  an  entire  decade 

and  fresh  start  do  not  come  merely  by 

hercialean  efforts,  we  are  today  deeply  puz- 

pro  onged  rebound  is  accomplished. 

ri;cent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 

prlr^ciples  as  fundamental  to  a  rebounding 

that  the  application  of  these  prln- 

vigor.     The  first  principle  Is  that  to 

competition  in  all  cases  may  invite  chaos  and 

second  is  that  government  must  be  the 

controls  that  are  necessary  to  avoid 


vere  abundantly  demonstrated  during 
^'-**-is  and  early  thirties. 

or  so  ago  had  assiired   us  of  the 

almost  mathematical   demonstrations 

the  submarginal  enterprise  was  un- 

"'  m  a  natural  and  Inevitable  com- 

purge,  we  are  told,  would  keep 

;  balance  and  aU  would  be  well 

tightly    shut    and    permitted    abso- 

o^rate  our  economy. 

we  found  to  our  sorrow  that  abso- 

1    too    often    be    a    means    of    swift 

.tively   strong    competitor,    when    the 

prices  and  wages  and  resort  to  other 

relatively  weak  enterprise  may  find 

class,  which  means  extinction.    The 

that  the  strong  will  ultimately  ap- 

wlU  endure  colossal  waste  through 

8  of  the  weaker  enterprises.     Those 

:  nabillty  to  survive  the  onslaughts  of 

in  depressed  times  are  not  necessarily 

-7  are  in  fact  often  needed.     And  the 

reach  out  and  occupy  their  place — 

new    interests   will    enter   the    field. 

as  did  their  predecessors,  in  a  vicious 

:iilculable  harm. 

this  process  of  free  competition,  leaders 

have  for  some  years  seen  that  there 

controls  and  curbs  which  will  make 

in  a  more  orderly  manner.     As  the 

Coi^petltion.  of  course,  like  all  oUier  good 


They 
thtr 
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things,  cajQ  be  cairted  to  excess."     (S.  Doc.  No.  173.  76th  Cong.,  Sd 
sess..  p.  5.) 

The  ancient  prohibitions  of  the  common  law  against  deceptive 
and  dishonest  methods  of  ccunpetitlon  are  usually  not  enough  to 
Introduce  the  needed  sound  order.  Nor  has  It  sxifOced  merely  to 
supplement  the  common  law  with  certain  additional  statutory  pro- 
hibitions. The  problems  of  modern  industry  are  too  varied  and 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  general  code  of  morals.  Each  business 
has  its  peculiar  problems,  changing  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
requisite  controls  and  curbs  miist  be  as  varied  and  as  changeable  »» 
the  problems  which  make  them  neceasary. 

Obviously  the  Government  must  play  a  cardinal  role  In  making 
provision  for  a  saner  economic  system.  The  propriety  of  govern- 
mental concern  with  affairs  of  business  has,  indeed,  t>ecome  so 
generally  recognized  that  many  are  tempted  to  siiggest  that  govern- 
ment may  Itself  provide  all  the  controls  and  curbs  which  are  needed. 
However,  were  government  to  go  so  far.  we  would  soon  have  a  dual 
organization,  with  government  paralleling  Industry,  which  would 
become  utterly  tmwleldy. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  role  of  government  must  be 
restricted  to  the  most  vital  things,  and  that  industry  itself  must  be 
enabled  to  shoulder  much  of  the  burden  of  providing  the  regulation 
which  It  needs.  How  this  can  best  be  accomplished  for  Industry 
generally  It  Is  dlflictilt  to  say.  One  suspects  that  there  is  no  ready 
formula  which  can  be  applied  to  every  business.  But  Congress  has 
recently  taken  a  step  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  important 
industry,  and  this  step  we  may  well  consider  with  some  care. 

In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  Congress  provided  that  the 
air  carriers  may  reach  agreements  among  themselves,  submit  them 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Autliorlty.  and  If  the  Authority  approves  an 
agreement  the  carriers  are  freed  of  any  legal  impediments.  Including 
the  antitriist  laws,  which  otherwise  would  pn»vent  them  from  carry- 
ing out  that  agreement  (sees.  412.  414).  Thus  Congress  has  Invited 
the  air  carriers  to  take  the  initiative  in  attacking  the  economic  Ills 
which  may  frtxn  time  to  tune  beset  them,  and  to  decide  upon  and 
Inaugurate  such  self -regulation  as  may  be  best.  In  this  process  the 
role  of  government  is  that  of  overseer  or  censor;  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom from  legal  Inhibitions  which  otherwise  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  cooperative  action  by  the  carriers  is  to  be  afforded  only  so 
long  as  the  Government  does  not  find  that  this  privilege  wo\ild  not 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  nature  of  this  provision  and  Its  significance  to  the  air -trans- 
port Industry  is  best  illuminated  by  a  contrast  between  it  and  the 
N.  R.  A. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  to 
study  the  c^jeratlon  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  was  said: 

"N.  R.  A.  was  a  rather  radical  experiment  In  Incorporating  In- 
terested economic  groups  as  agencies  of  government."  (House 
Doc.  No.  158.  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p.  186.) 

By  vesting  the  air  carriers  with  a  qualified  privilege  of  self- 
government,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  likewise  represents  some- 
thing of  an  innovation.  But  Congress  took  care  in  tills  case  to 
avoid  certain  characteristics  of  N.  R.  A.  which  largely  contributed 
to  the  difficulties  which  made  the  task  of  successfully  adminis- 
tering that  statute  well  nigh  Insuperable.     (Idem.  p.  183.) 

In  the  first  place,  under  N.  R.  A.  the  aid  of  Government  was 
offered  In  the  enforcement  of  the  policies  of  the  majority  upon 
the  minority  of  an  Industry.  (Idem,  p.  127.)  Under  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Act  a  minority  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  the  bidding 
of  a  majority.  There  can  be  no  Imposition  of  a  code — the  law 
permits  agreements  only,  and  each  carrier  is  free  to  agree  or  not 
to  agree  to  any  proposal  as  It  sees  fit. 

In  the  second  place,  under  N  R.  A.  a  violation  of  sUndards  con- 
tained In  a  code  was  punishable  by  the  cri.nlnal  law.  (Idem.  p.  9.) 
Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  there  is  no  power  granted  to  the 
Government  to  enforce  agreements.  The  carriers  may  themselves 
determine  how  they  shall  be  dealt  with  if  they  violate  their 
agreements. 

In  the  third  place,  under  N.  R.  A.  there  was  "excessive  delega- 
tion of  power"  (Idem.  p.  183)  concerning  which  the  President's 
committee  said: 

"The  result  was  the  making  of  rules  to  govern  the  economic 
conduct  of  private  Individuals  by  subordinate  and  irresponsible 
members  of  the  administrative  staff  and  by  code  authorities  un- 
restrained by  the  obligations  of  public  office."     (Idem.  p.  188.) 

Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  there  Is  no  delegation  of  power 
to  make  and  impose  rules  of  conduct.  The  carriers  merely  submit 
their  proposals  to  the  Authority  for  approval. 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  vests  government  with  the  traditional  regulatory  powers,  nota- 
bly rate  regulation,  but  there  remains  a  large  area  where  Intelli- 
gent controls  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all,  and  in  that 
area  the  Congress  has  adopted  a  means  which  is  notably  free  of 
those  feattires  which  plagued  the  administration  of  N.  R.  A.  The 
value  to  be  derived  through  permitting  agreements  Instead  of 
Imposing  codes  was  recognized  by  the  President's  committee  when. 
In  ccncluding  its  report  on  N.  R.  A.,  it  was  said  that  any  future 
legWation  "should  be  permissive  rather  than  mandatory"  and 
added: 

"We  also  think  that  the  experience  of  N.  R.  A.  indicates  that  tf 
such  rules  (regulating  competition)  are  to  be  formulated,  they 
should  be  Initiated  by  the  industries — that  Is,  by  the  men  who 
know  most  about  the  problems  of  the  industry  and  who  havt  to 
apply  them  in  actual  practice."     (Idem,  p.  192.) 

Thus  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Congress  has  applied  the  les- 
sons of  experience.  With  the  best  of  legislative  measures,  however, 
no  progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  economic 


problems  unless  wise  use  is  nxade  of  the  opporturUty  afforded.    Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  Industry,  on  the  other,  can  sabotM* 

the  most  perfect  statute. 

The  function  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  interrarrler  agreement  is  of 
crucial  significance.  It  Is  clear  that  If  the  Authority  were  to 
attempt  to  decide  whether  an  agreement  is  economically  sound  cr 
whether  some  alternative  would  more  effecUvcly  accomplUh  the 
purpose,  much  of  the  value  erf  this  machinery  will  be  lost.  Pdr  to 
do  so  the  Authority  would  be  oompeUed  to  stand  in  th-  shoes  of 
management  and  to  reach  a  decision  as  though  Ocvernmcnt  were 
Itself  operating  the  air  carriers.  The  pectillar  virtue  of  leaving  the 
formulation  of  trade  practices  to  the  Industry  affected,  rather  than 
attempting,  as  was  done  under  N.  R.  A.,  to  vest  Government  with 
this  funcUon.  would  be  lost  If  the  Authority  were  to  approve  an 
agreement  only  when  it  found  the  agreement  to  accord  with  its 
ideas  of  what  seems  soxmd  and  economical  for  the  Industry. 

Government,  unless  It  is  actually  operating  an  Industry,  cannot 
possibly  reach  decisions  on  any  such  basis.  Successfully  to  apply 
purely  managerial  Judgment  requires  an  Intimate,  hour-to-hour 
experience  In  the  affairs  of  an  Industry  which  no  regulatory  gov- 
ernmental body  can  possibly  have.  The  myriad  Inaruculate  Judg- 
ments of  the  businessman — the  "hunch,"  if  you  please — are  the 
essence  of  the  managerial  function  and  are  bom  only  of  close 
contact.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  essence  is  lacking  m 
government.  The  fact  that  It  Is  lacking  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  private  ownership.  When  government  assumes  that  it 
can  make  management's  decisions  more  soundly  than  management, 
management  becomes  the  mere  servant  of  government  and  the 
sham  of  nominal  private  ownership  might  better  be  torn  away 
altogether.  The  freedom  to  make  mistakes  Is  a  privilege  vital  to 
management.  The  loss  of  that  freedom  would  spell  the  losa  of 
private  initiative. 

However,  there  remains  to  the  Authority  a  role  of  great  Impor- 
tance. It  should  not  approve  an  agreement  which  would  con- 
stitute an  oppressive  combination  agalnvt  a  minority.  It  should  see 
that  agreements  do  not  unreasonably  discriminate  against  locali- 
ties or  classes  of  traffic.  It  shoxild  stand  fast  against  any  effort  to 
overreach  the  traveling  public.  It  should  guard  ngslnst  any  attempt 
to  escape  the  respcnsibilities  of  furnishing  an  improving  and  ex- 
panding transport  system  suited  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  country.  These  are  appropriate  snd  well -understood  objects 
of  governmental  concern,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  a  governmental 
agency  should  be  painstaking  and  persistent. 

Upon  the  carriers  there  rests  a  responsibility  even  greater  than 
that  imposed  by  the  statute  upon  th?  Authority  They  have  been 
given  a  special  privilege,  with  the  expectation  that  that  priv  l^ge 
will  be  used  and  used  fully.  BCany  are  the  problems  of  air  transport 
which  are  common  in  their  nature  and  susceptible  of  cooperative 
treatment.  The  good  to  be  gained  by  this  treatment  is  Incalculable. 
Savings  in  the  elimination  of  needless  duplication  of  efforts  and 
facilities,  the  coordination  of  ser\'lces  In  a  way  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  the  conservation  of  the  Industry's  ressurces. 
and.  above  all.  the  pooling  of  experience  and  of  Judgment  in  working 
out  a  sane  and  orderly  regime  for  the  Industry— these  are  the  ob- 
jects to  which  management  will  devote  its  efforts. 

In  a  trenchant  discussion  of  the  present  railroad  situation,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  fixty-second  annual  rvport, 
recently  pointed  out  how  the  railroads  had  failed  to  effectuate 
many  economies  that  might  have  bern  attained  through  cooper- 
ative action.    The  Commission  said  (p.  16) : 

"If  the  railroads  were  in  the  exuberant  health  of  youth  and 
the  dominant  factors  in  transportation  which  they  used  to  be.  such 
opportunities  (for  cooperative  action)  might  be  Ignored.  But  that 
day  has  gone,  and  the  choice  for  the  railroads  Is  between  continued 
retrogression  and  the  marshaling  of  all  sources  In  an  endeavor  to 
progress     •     •     •."• 

May  the  air  carriers  weigh  well  the  Implications  of  that  state- 
ment; may  they  preserve.  Instead  of  waste,  the  health  of  youth 
by  using  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  to  pro- 
mote cooperative  endeavor  now. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  complaint  that  the  full  app!lC8tlon 
of  the  antltnist  laws  enshrouds  with  uncertainty  many  attempts 
at  wise  cooperative  endeavor  and  thereby  deters  much  that  would 
be  good  as  well  as  what  might  be  bad.  President  Wilson  recog- 
nized the  harm  that  comes  from  the  tmcertainty  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  sought  a  way  to  Improve  them. 

"Nothing  hampers  business  like  uncatainty,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  dauntfc  or  discourages  It  like  the  necessity  to  take 
chances,  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law  before  It  can  make  sure  what  the  law  is"  (Concsjessiowal 
Rccoao,  p.  1963,  vol.  51  (January  20,  1914) ) . 

Despite  boisterous  analogies  drawn  between  the  antltnist  laws 
and  ineffective  laws  against  dispensing  vice  or  liquor  (Arnold.  The 
Folklore  of  Capitalism  (1937) ,  208  209) .  we  are  told  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  its  supplementary  statutes  have  made  it  nearly  Im- 
possible to  carry  out  any  extensive  program  of  stabilizing  com- 
petitive relationships  by  cooperative  action.  For  years  various 
courses  have  been  suggested  at  least  to  narrow  the  area  of  doubt 
In  the  application  of  those  laws:  some  have  been  tried,  and  some 
have  been  abandoned.  (Tlppetts  &  Llvermore,  PtUillc  Control  of 
Business  (1932).  680-700;  Note,  45  Harvard  Law  Etevlew  566  (1932).) 
No  one  yet  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  means  for  effecting  a  de- 
sirable reform,  for  in  almost  any  proposal  there  are  inherent  de- 
fects which  have  seemed  to  many  persons  to  outweigh  possible 
advantages.  In  any  case  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that,  whatever 
action  may  sometime  be  fotind  desirable  to  suit  the  antitrust  laws 
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mere  fatlsfactorlly  to  the  needs  of  business,  ample  provision  miist 
be  made  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  different  Industries.  Aa 
Walton  Hamilton  recently  observed: 

"The  simple  uniformity  of  the  older  acts  may  have  to  give  way 
to  an  accommodation  of  public  oversight  to  the  varying  needs  of 
different  trades."  (The  Problem  of  Antitrust  Reform,  32  Columbia 
Law  Review  173.  177  (1932).) 

This  accommodation  of  public  oversight  to  the  needs  of  air 
transport  is  provided  for  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Whether 
the  method  applied  In  this  case  would  be  appropriate  In  any  other, 
we  can  hardly  say.  and  the  question  is,  in  any  event,  academic. 
The  Important  point  for  our  consideration  is  that  a  vital  part  of 
this  Industry,  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  concerned.  Is  offered  a 
way  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  uncertainties  and  complexities 
Which  have  created  so  many  baffling  issues  in  other  Instances. 

It  Is  too  early  for  us  to  predict  what  the  results  of  this  privilege 
will  be.  It  is,  however,  altogether  possible  that  It  may  forestall 
the  future  accretion  of  complicated  legislative  measures  regulating 
the  air-transport  Industry.  Indeed,  it  may  obviate  any  need  for 
the  Authority  to  exercise  Ecme  of  the  powers  granted  It  In  the 
present  act.  There  Is  never  reason  for  legislative  or  odmlnlstratlve 
regulation  If  problems  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  some 
other  way.  And  if  the  air-transport  industry  can  use  its  privilege 
to  enter  Into  agreements,  and  to  provide  Its  own  enforcement 
procedures  for  the  maintenance  of  those  agreements,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent abiises  and  maladjustments,  the  task  of  government  will  be 
enormously  eased.  Whether  this  will  happen  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  Authority  to  give  the  industry  an 
opportunity  to  perform  the  task,  and  upon  the  intelligence  and 
foresight  of  the  Industry  In  availing  Iteelf  of  the  opportunity. 

The  test,  therefore,  is  ahead  of  us.  It  Is  a  test  of  .statesmanship 
of  a  new  order  In  a  new  field.  Upon  the  outcome  of  the  test  rests 
the  future  of  air  transport.  If  government  and  the  Indiostry  fail, 
the  clinging  fog  of  multiplying  regulations  obscures  otu:  course. 
If  they  succeed,  a  clear  skyway  opens  before  us. 


Handling  a  Case  Under  the  New  Federal  Rules 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  JOHN  J.  PARKER  BEFORE  THE  VIRGINIA 
STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION.  AUGUST  6,  1938 


Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  before  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar  Association  at  Hot  Springs,  Va..  August  6. 
1938: 

Some  lawyers  who  hare  bad  little  or  no  practice  in  the  Federal 
courts  are  opposed  to  the  new  rules  oX  practice  because  they  mis- 
takenly Imagine  that  the  old  Conformity  Act  made  the  State  prac- 
tice In  civil  cases  applicable  in  those  courts.  Those  of  us  who  are 
reasonably  familiar  with  Federal  practice  know  that  this  was  not 
true  and  that  the  Conformity  Act,  Instead  of  producing  real  con- 
formity, resulted  In  a  hybrid  practice  full  of  pitfalls  for  even  a 
BkUled  practitioner.  The  Conformity  Act  did  not  touch  the  practice 
In  equity  causes,  and  the  Federal  courts  followed  their  own  practice 
in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence,  a  practice  different  in  many  respects 
even  from  the  equity  practice  of  those  States  in  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  actions  at  law  and  stilts  in  equity  had  not  been  abol- 
ished. In  law  actions  the  Confonnlty  Act  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
the  discharge  of  the  separate  function  of  the  Judge.  The  result  was 
that  whenever  the  State  practitioner  came  Into  the  Federal  courts 
he  was  confronted  with  a  mass  of  technical  and  unfamiliar  rules 
with  which  he  had  to  familiarize  himself  by  special  study  before  he 
could  feel  assured  of  his  ability  to  handle  his  case  properly. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  1934  was  to  abolish  technicalities  In  the 
Federal  practice  and  to  provide  a  practice  so  simple  that  any  lawyer 
of  ordinary  ability  could  handle  a  case  In  the  Federal  courts  without 
difficulty  and  without  danger  to  his  client's  rights.  Two  funda- 
mental reforms  were  made  the  basis  of  the  attempt:  First,  to  abolish 
the  procedural  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity;  second,  to  regulate  procedure  by  simple  rules  of  court.  The 
rules  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  embodying  these  reforms 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  new  technical  procedure  worked  out 
by  the  Federal  courts  for  the  regiQatlon  of  a  peculiar  practice.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  best  thought  of  the  American  bar  and  have 

En  devised  by  lawyers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  give 
those  courts  an  ideal  code  of  practice  adapted  to  modem  conditions. 
They  embody  a  practice  which  is  better  and  simpler  than  anything 
heretofore  achieved  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  and  which 
might  well  be  adopted  In  the  Interest  of  expedition  and  efficiency 
In  all  ccvirts.  State  as  well  as  Federal. 


Jective  law,  which  deals  with 
has  been  woefully  backward 


The  opposition  which  has  a  -Isen  to  them  In  some  quarters  Is  due, 
I  think,  to  the  Inherent  coniervatlsm  of  the  professional  mind,  a 
conservatism  which  In  the  tirie  of  Oliver  Cromwell  led  the  lawyers 
of  the  temple  to  opjxise  the  use  of  the  English  language  Instead 
of  "law  French"  as  the  language  of  the  court  records.  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  the  aw  Is  that,  while  the  substantive  law, 
which  deals  with  the  rights  >  rf  Individuals  In  the  community,  has 
always  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  times,  the  ad- 

the  practice  of  lawyers  In  the  coiirts, 
in  its  development.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  customary  Procedure  seems  simple  to  the  good 
lawyer,  for  the  reason  that  anything  seems  simple  to  the  man  that 
understands  it.  and  the  good  lawyer,  therefore,  does  not  realize 
the  necessity  of  change.  Tht  man  who  is  not  a  good  lawyer  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  subject  to  propose  needed 
changes,  and  so  nothing  is  done  until  pKspular  clamor  forces  reform. 

I!  have  seen  a  large  part  of  the  proper 
business  of  the  courts  taken  a  ver  by  lay  agencies  and  administrative 
tribunals,  which  cannot  han  He  it  as  well  as  the  courts  cotild  If 
they  had  a  procedure  in  keepi:  ig  with  modem  conditions. 

The  new  rules  give  the  Feperal  courts  such  a  procedure.    It  Is 

simple  that  any  lawyer  of  ordinary 
system  of  procedure   can  fanUliarize 


free  of  technicalities  and  so 
ability  who  understands  any 

himself  with  it  sufficiently  1^  one  sitting  to  handle  any  ordinary 
case.  For  the  handling  of  unusual  situations,  as  to  which  the 
lawyer  would  consult  the  bocks  In  any  event,  it  provides  a  simple 
handbook  of  rules  of  less  thun  100  pages,  well  indexed,  in  which 
he  can.  in  a  few  moments,  f  nd  the  rule  applicable.  My  purpose 
this  morning  Is  to  point  out  the  ease  with  which  an  ordinary  case 
can  be  conducted  under  thes>  rules.  I  shall  not  enter  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  technical  matters  vhich  seldom  arise,  nor  shall  I  discuss 
the  genesis  of  the  rules  or  compare  them  with  other  forms  of 
practice.  Such  a  discussion  uould  tend  to  complicate  matters  and 
lead  to  the  impression  that  tltere  is  difficulty  where  no  difficulty  in 
fact  exists.  I  wish  to  point  dut  the  broad  outlines  of  the  practice 
and  to  tell  you  In  simple  fas]  aon  how.  In  my  opinion,  an  ordinary 
case  should  be  conducted  vm<  er  it. 

BEG  NNINC    SUIT 

The  new  rules  provide  for  )nly  one  form  of  action  to  be  known 
as  a  civil  action  (2).  Such  i  ction  Is  commenced  by  filing  a  com- 
plaint in  court  (3).  The  con  plaint  provided  by  the  rules  Is  a  very 
simple  matter.  No  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  pleading  is 
required.  It  must  contain  inly  three  things:  (a)  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  Jurisdlctlor  ;  (b)  a  short  and  plain  statement  of 
plaintiffs  claim  showing  that  he  Is  entitled  to  relief;  (c)  a  de- 
mand for  relief,  and  this  lemand  may  be  in  the  alternative 
and  may  ask  relief  of  sevei  al  different  types  (7  and  8).  Rule 
9  further  simplifies  the  mater  of  pleading  by  specifically  pro- 
viding that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aver  the  capacity  of  a 
party  to  sue  or  be  sued:  tl  at  circumstances  constituting  fraud 
or  mistake  shall  be  stated  w  th  particularity;  that  malice,  intent, 
knowledge,  and  other  condi  ions  of  mind  may  be  averred  gen- 
erally; that  a  general  allegation  of  performance  of  conditions 
precedent  Is  sufficient;  thab  It  Is  sufficient  to  aver  that  an 
official  document  was  Issued  or  an  official  act  was  done  In  com- 
pliance with  law;  that  in  jleading  a  Judgment  It  Is  sufficient 
to  aver  the  Judgment  without  setting  forth  matter  showing  Juris- 
diction to  render  it;  and  tt  at  Items  of  special  damage  shall  be 
specifically  stated. 

All  pleadings.  Including  tte  complaint,  must  be  signed  by  the 
party  or  hU  attorney.  The  r  need  not  be  verified.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  attorney  Is  a  cert  Iflcate  that  he  has  read  the  pleading, 
that  In  his  opinion  there  is  ground  to  support  It,  and  that  It  Is 
not  introduced  for  delay  (11). 

A  pertinent  matter  for  c  Dnslderation  In  commencing  suit  is 
Joinder  of  causes  and  parties,  and  as  to  Joinder  of  causes  the  rules 
specifically  provide  that  an]  claims  against  the  opposing  party 
may  be  Joined  In  the  complrlnt  and  remedies  may  be  asked  not- 
withstanding that  under  th«  prior  practice  one  could  have  been 
prosecuted  only  after  the  otlier  had  been  prosecuted  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Particular  provision  is  made  for  Joining  a  claim  for  money 
and  for  setting  aside  a  fraudulent  conveyance  in  one  action  (18). 
As  to  Joinder  of  parties,  the  <  rdinary  rule  is  that  persons  having  a 
Joint  Interest  In  the  subjed  of  the  controversy  shall  be  Joined. 
When  a  person  who  should  J  jln  as  a  plaintiff  refuses  to  do  so,  he 
may  be  made  a  defendant.  When  persons  are  not  indispensable 
parties  the  court  In  Its  dls<retion  may  proceed  without  making 
them  parties  if  Its  Jxirlsdictl  an  over  them  as  to  either  service  of 
process  or  venue  can  be  acquired  only  by  their  consent  or  volun- 
tary appearance  or  If  their  Joinder  would  oust  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  (19a  and  b).  Persons  may  be  Joined  as  parties  where 
right  to  relief  Is  asserted  by  or  against  them  Jointly  or  severally 
or  a  common  question  of  lav  or  fact  Is  Involved  (20).  Misjoinder 
Is  no  ground  for  dismissal  (;il).  The  matter  Is  taken  care  of  by 
liberal  rule  authorizing  consdlldatlon  and  separation  for  purposes 
of  trial   (42).  i-  *-     *- 

When  the  complaint  Is  fllid  the  summons  Issues  (4).  Service 
must  be  made  by  a  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  or  by  any  person 
specially  appointed  by  the  court  (4c).  Service  Is  made  by  deliver- 
ing copy  of  the  summons  an  1  complaint  (4d).  The  rules  contain 
elaborate  provisions  with  re)  pect  to  service  on  infants,  corpora- 
tions, persons  non  compos  mi  ntis,  etc. 

BEGINNING   DEFENSE  OF  BXJTT 

The  defensive  pleading  is  t  le  answer.  It  must  be  filed  within  20 
days  after  service  of  the  sunmons  and  complaint,  except  in  cases 
against  the  Government,  whe  re  60  days  is  allowed  (12).     The  time 
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for  filing  answer  may,  however,  be  enlarged  by  the  court  (6b)  Tlie 
answer  must  be  signed  by  the  defendant  or  his  counsel  and  must 
state  In  short  and  plain  terms  the  defense  to  each  claim  asserted  and 
must  admit  or  deny  averments  of  the  complaint.  AvermenU  not 
so  denied  are  deemed  admitted.  Affirmative  defenses  must  be  spe- 
cifically pleaded  (8b.  c,  and  d).  Rule  8c  sets  forth  the  affirmative 
defenses  which  it  is  necessary  to  plead,  as  follows:  "Accord  and 
satisfaction,  arbitration  and  award,  assumption  of  risk  contribu- 
tory negligence,  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  duress,  estoppel,  failure  of 
consideration,  fraud,  illegality.  Injury  by  feUow  servant,  laches 
license,  payment,  release,  res  Judicata,  statute  of  frauds,  statute  of 
limitations,  waiver,  and  any  other  matter  constituting  an  avoidance 
or  affirmative  defense." 

Demurrers,  pleas,  and  exceptions  for  Insufficiency  of  pleadings  are 
abolished  (7c)  and  every  defense,  either  of  law  or  fact,  must  be 
asserted  in  the  answer,  except  that  six  defenses  specifically  named 
in  rule  12b  may  be  presented  by  motion.  They  are-  (l)  Lack  of 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  (2)  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  person,  (3)  improper  venue,  (4)  Insufficiency  of  process  (6) 
Insufficiency  of  service  of  process.  (6)  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted.  Before  answering,  the  defendant  may 
move  for  a  bill  of  particulars,  which,  when  filed,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  pleadings  (12c). 

The  next  question  which  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  must 
consider  is  the  question  of  asserting  counterclaims  in  the  answer. 
The  rules  require  that  a  counterclaim  arising  out  of  the  same 
transaction  or  occurrence  must  be  asserted  in  the  tmswer  (13a). 
The  answer  may  set  up  as  a  counterclaim  any  claim  against  the 
opj)osite  party,  although  It  Is  not  compulsory  to  set  It  up  if  it  does 
not  arise  out  of  the  transaction  or  occurrence  that  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  opposing  claim  (13b).  When  a  pleader  fails  to  set  up 
a  counterclaim  through  oversight.  Inadvertence  or  excusable  neglect, 
he  may  by  leave  of  court  set  It  up  by  amendment  (13f).  There  Is 
provision  that  additional  parties  may  be  brought  into  the  action 
for  the  granting  of  complete  relief  (13h). 

An  interesting  and  important  provision  of  the  rules  which  goes 
beyond  most  code  provisions  as  to  pleading  counterclaims  Is  the 
third  party  practice  prescribed  by  rule  14.  Under  this  practice  a 
defendant  may  bring  into  an  action  Instituted  against  him  a 
third  party  who  is  or  may  be  liable  to  him  or  to  the  plaintiff  for 
all  or  part  of  the  plalntlfTs  claim  against  him.  Such  a  third  party 
must  be  brought  In  by  summons  and  complaint  and  has  a  right  of 
coiu^e,  to  file  answer. 

THE    REPLY    TO   DEFTNOANT'S    PLEADING 

The  rules  provide  that  there  shall  be  a  complaint  and  an  answer 
and  there  shall  be  a  reply  if  the  answer  contains  a  counterclaim 
denominated  as  such.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  pleadings 
where  there  is  a  cross  action  or  where  the  third  party  practice  is 
followed.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  it  is  siiffi- 
cient  to  remember  that  a  reply  Is  required  onlv  when  a  counterclaim 
is  asserted  (7a).  The  court  may,  however,  order  a  reply  to  be  filed 
to  an  answer  (7a) ;  and  the  practice  of  ordering  a  reply  would  seem 
to  be  especially  appropriate  where  affirmative  defenses  are  asserted. 
Provision  Is  made  also  that  where  a  counterclaim  Is  asserted 
In  the  answer  the  plaintiff  may  bring  In  a  third  party  for  the  liti- 
gation of  liability  under  such  counterclaim  (14b). 

DEMAND  OF  JUKY  TRIAL 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  practice  prescribed  by  the  new 
rules  governs  actions  formerly  triable  In  equity  as  well  as  those 
formerly  triable  at  law.  Tlie  parties  to  actions  legal  in  character 
are  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial  as  a  matter  of  right.  Actions  equitable 
in  character  are  heard  before  the  Judge  in  accordance  velth  the 
former  practice.  All  confusion  under  the  new  rules  is  avoided  by  a 
provision  that  the  right  to  Jury  trial  is  waived  unless  demanded 
(38d).  It  Is  preserved  by  demanding  trial  by  Jury,  which  is  done  by 
serving  a  demand  in  writing  on  the  opposite  pjarty  at  any  time  after 
the  commenceofient  of  the  action  and  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  service  of  the  last  pleading  directed  to  the  issue  upon  which  the 
Jury  trial  Is  demanded  (38b) .  If  one  party  demands  a  Jury  trial  on 
only  a  part  of  the  Issues,  any  other  party  within  10  days  may 
demand  a  Jury  trial  as  to  the  remainder  (38c).  Where  Jtiry  trial  is 
not  demanded,  the  issues  are  tried  by  the  court,  except  that  the 
court  In  its  discretion  may  order  a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  any  or  all 
Issues  (39b).  In  actions  not  triable  of  right  by  a  Jury,  1.  e..  In 
actions  which  formerly  wotdd  have  been  heard  in  equity,  the  court 
may  try  the  case  with  an  advisory  Jury  as  under  the  rtd  prac- 
tice (39c). 

OKFOSmOMS   AND   DIBCOVntT 

The  subject  of  preparing  for  trial  by  taking  depositions  or  obtain- 
ing discovery  is  covered  by  rules  26  to  37,  inclusive.  After  Jurisdic- 
tion has  been  obtained  over  any  defendant  or  over  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  action,  the  testimony  of  any  person,  whether  a 
party  or  not,  may  be  taken  on  leave  of  court  by  deposition  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery  or  for  use  as  evidence  in  the  action,  or  for  both 
purposes.  After  answer  has  been  served  the  depositions  may  be 
taken  without  obtaining  leave  of  court  (26a).  The  witness  may  be 
examined  with  relation  to  any  relevant  matter  (26b).  Protection 
against  abuse  is  provided  by  rule  30  b  and  d,  to  the  effect  that  the 
court  may,  upon  motion,  make  an  order  that  a  deposition  shall  not 
be  taken  or  that  It  may  be  taken  only  at  some  designated  place 
other  than  stated  In  the  notice,  or  that  it  may  be  taken  only  on 
written  interrogatories,  or  that  certain  matters  shall  not  be  Inquired 
Into,  or  that  the  scope  of  the  examination  shall  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain matters,  etc.  The  cotirt  is  also  authorized  to  terminate  or 
limit  the  examination. 
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Depositions  in  the  United  SUtes  may  be  taken  before  any  offloer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  (28a).  Reasonable  notice  must  be 
given  (30a)^  When  deposltlona  are  taken  In  foreign  countries  they 
^.^.*  ^ow?  ^^^  '*"***"  rogatory  or  before  a  consul,  vice  con- 
sul^ etc.  (28b).  Depositions  taken  under  the  rules  may  be  used. 
-  'iSf  contradicting  or  impeaching  the  testimony  of  the  deponent 
!t^L  ?*^-  /^^^^-  ^  bene  the  deposition  Is  that  of  a  party  or  an 
offl«r  etc.,  of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  aseoclatlon,  it  may  b« 
t^  by  an  adverse  party  for  any  purpose:  third,  when  the  wltneoa 
is  dead  or  is  at  a  greater  dUUnoe  than  100  mllee  from  the  place  of 
trtid    and  m  certain  other  cases  specified.  It  may  be  uaed  by  a^ 

b^/rSt,"il  P";^^  "  °"'y  P^  °'  ">«  deisltlon  1.  c^ered 
4t  AKT/"  ^  ««l^erse  party  may  require  him  to  introduce  all  of 
It  Which  18  relevant  to  the  part  Intrxxluced,  and  any  party  may  la- 
fa^oduce  other  parts  (26d).  Objections  as  to  the  admiailbUlty  of 
the  testimony  may  be  made  when  the  deposition  Is  offered  In  evl- 

rett^n^i^  w.,^^r'''n,',"  '''''  ^^"«  °^^  depcsltlorSrTn  tSe 
return  are  waived  unless  objection  is  seasonably  mad«-  (82)  Deoo- 
Bltlcns  of  parties  or  witnesses  may  be  taken  by  means  ofwmtra 
toterrogatorles  (31).  The  court  may  order  the  production  ofdocS 
^  m^n?I,^'^,"°?,°'  Pr'P^^'y  (34).  It  may"^ order  the  phS 
»^H  of^H  ^*«"^l.^«"on  of  persons  (35a).  The  admission  of  facto 
and  of  the  genuineness  of  documenU  may  be  demanded  and  (»eta 
and  reasonable  attorneys  fees  may  be  Imposed  for  failure  to  mSx 

JS^'^StS^th.*''  ^^'^  L'>-  ^'^^  tHnswer  or  tS  mlie  dl.! 
^^^rft  »L^^  ,t?""  ,T^^  ™*y  ^  punished  by  attachment  for 
^?^^^c;,^,r  VZ"^^^L^''  pleadings,  imposing  ci«t8.  and  by  tbe 
entry  of  such  other  orders  as  may  be  Just  in  t£  premises  (37) 

OTHEB    MATTERS    IN    ADVANCE    OF    tMOVLAM    TEIAL 

for'^4^7tin'^^?h.~H.'*^"  .f.  ""^'^''  °'  ^"T^  important  features 
Srt^t^f^.H'  , ''"'P?^",^«°  "^  "»*"  0°*  "^  the  most  Im- 
mS^i^  thu  ^xT.y.^  '■"^1  ^®-  P'-o^'dl»K  'or  pretrial  procediire. 
^^^~.  ^^^^^  ^^'^  '^"^  °^y  ^'"^t  the  attorneys  for  parties 
^^^^Jr  ,*  ?°'\'f"^"<*  ^  consider  simplification  of  ^ssuS 
^f  «1^^H°'  pleadings,  posBlbility  of  obtsining  admlwlons  rt^ 
^.^npnoi.  .f^??*'"'*'  "™'tatlon  of  expert  wltne4es.  preliminary 
references,  etc.  Upon  such  conference  the  court  is  to  make  an 
order  reciting  the  action  taken,  the  amendments  allowed  the 
agreements  made,  etc..  and  such  order  when  entered  oontroli  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  action  unless  modified  at  the  trial  to 
prevent  manifest  injustice  .16).  Default  Judgment  for  failure 
to  answer  may  be  obtained  before  the  clerk  where  plaintiff's  claim 
is  for  a  sum  certain:  in  other  cases  before  the  court  (55)  When 
Judgment  is  taken  through  mistake,  inadvertence,  surprise  or  ex- 
cusable neglect,  it  may  be  set  aside  on  motion  made  within  a  rea- 
^'^*?  f»«^v™*„''"^  In  no  case  exceeding  6  months  after  such  Judg- 
ment (60).  Summary  Judgment  may  be  entered  where  it  la  made 
to  appear  that  there  Is  no  genuine  issue  as  to  any  material  fact 
*?*!  ^^^\J^^  movhig  party  is  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter 
of  law  (56)  At  any  time  mcM^  than  10  days  before  trial  becins 
a  party  defending  against  a  clahn  may  serve  upon  the  adverse 
party  an  offer  to  allow  Judgment  to  be  taken  against  him  as 
specified  in  the  offer  with  costs  then  accrued.  If  the  adverse 
party  refuses  to  accept  the  offer  and  falls  to  obtain  a  more 
favorable  Judgment,  he  does  not  recover  costs  (68).  but  mxist  him- 
self pay  them  from  the  time  of  the  offer.  Declaratory  Judgments 
are  provided  for  under  the  recent  statute  and  the  court  may  order 
a  speedy  hearing  of  a  motion  tot  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  may 
advance  It  on  the  calendar.  Jury  trials  mav  be  had  In  an  applt- 
cation  for  declaratory  Judgments  upon  demand  where  the  matter 
is  one  In  which  a  Jury  trial  coiUd  be  had  as  a  matter  of  rlrht 
(57).  Reference  to  a  master  is  provided  for.  but  It  is  sUted  that 
the  reference  shall  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  (53b)  In 
actions  to  be  tried  by  a  Jtiry.  reference  shall  be  made  only  when 
the  issues  are  complicated  (63b).  The  report  of  the  mMter  in 
Jury  actions  is  admissible  as  evidence,  but.  In  these  actions  he 
does  not  report  the  evidence  (53e3).  In  nonjury  actions  the 
evidence  Is  reported  together  with  the  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  and  Is  heard  by  the  cotirt  upon  objections  The 
court  is  required  to  accept  the  masters  flnrung*  of  fact  tailesa 
clearly  erroneous  (53e2). 

TRIAL  I 

A  number  of  matters  affecting  the  trial  of  the  caae  have  been 
settled  by  the  rules  and  are  worth  remembering.  In  the  first  place, 
the  right  of  plaintiff  to  dismiss  his  case,  at  any  time  before  verdict! 
has  been  modified.  The  rules  provide  that  the  case  niay  be  dis-^ 
missed  by  a  stipulation  of  all  the  parties  at  any  time  or  may  be 
dismissed  by  the  plaintiff  at  any  time  before  the  service  of  answer; 
but  otherwise  it  may  not  be  dismissed  save  upon  order  of  court 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper 
(41).  Where  plaintiff  has  prevknisly  dismissed  in  any  court  an 
action  based  on  or  Including  the  same  claim,  his  notice  of  dis- 
missal the  second  time  operates  as  an  adjudication  on  the  merits. 
It  is  also  provided  that  after  the  plaintiff  haa  completed  his  pres- 
entation of  evidence,  the  defendant  without  waiving  the  right  to 
offer  evidence  may  move  for  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff 
has  shown  no  right  to  relief;  and  a  dismissal  under  this  motion 
other  than  a  dismissal  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  or  for  Improper 
venue  operates  as  an  adjudication  upon  the  merits  (41b) .  Tb« 
court  Is  given  the  widest  sort  of  discretion  in  ordering  the  consoli- 
dation of  cases  Involving  a  common  question  of  law  or  fact  or  in 
ordering  separate  trials  of  any  claim,  cross  claim,  counter-claim,  etc., 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  interest  of  Justice  or  la  furtbrnaooe  oif 
convenience  (42). 
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The  court  may  examine  Jurors  Itaelf  or  may  permit  their  exam- 
ination by  the  parties  (47a) .  One  or  two  persons  to  serve  as  alter- 
nate Jurors  may  be  Impaneled  at  the  court's  direction  (47b).  Par- 
ties may  stipulate  that  a  Jury  shall  consist  of  less  than  12  or  that 
the  finding  of  a  stated  majority  may  be  taken  as  the  finding  of 
the  Jury  (48).  The  court  may  submit  special  Interrogatories  to 
the  Jury  and  require  a  special  verdict  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to 
6uch  interrogatories,  or  It  may  submit  special  Interrogatories  along 
with  submission  of  the  general  issue,  and  in  such  case  the  special 
interrogatories  control  the  answer  to  the  general  issue  (49). 

Testimony  Is  to  be  taken  orally  in  open  court  (43a).  Unwilling 
or  hostile  witnesses  may  be  Interrogated  by  leading  questions. 
Adverse  parties  or  officers,  etc.,  of  the  corporation  which  Is  an 
adverse  party,  may  be  called  and  interrogated  by  leading  questions 
and  contradicted  and  Impeached.  Adverse  parties  so  called  may  be 
cross-examined  only  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination  in 
chief  (43b).  Formal  exceptions  to  rulings  or  orders  of  court  are 
unnecessary,  but  the  objection  must  show  the  action  which  It  was 
desired  that  the  court  take  or  the  grounds  of  the  objection  (46) . 
Where  evidence  is  excluded  the  record  should  show  an  offer  of 
proof,  which  the  court  may  require  to  be  made  out  of  the  hearing 
of  the  Jury  (43c).  A  motion  for  directed  verdict  at  the  close  of 
the  evidence  of  an  opponent  does  not  waive  the  right  to  offer 
evidence,  and  such  a  motion  which  Is  not  granted  is  not  a  waiver 
of  trial  by  Jury  even  though  all  the  parties  to  the  action  have 
moved  for  directed  verdict.  A  motion  for  a  directed  verdict  must 
state  the  si>eciflc  grounds  therefor  (50a).  When  a  motion  for 
directed  verdict  made  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  is  denied,  the 
court  Is  deemed  to  h.^ve  submitted  the  action  to  the  Jury  subject 
tP  a  determination  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  motion,  and 
within  10  days  after  verdict  the  party  making  such  motion  may 
move  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  for  Judgment  as  though  such 
motion  had  been  granted   (50b). 

The  rules  specifically  provide  for  exceptions  to  instructions  and 
for  the  time  of  charging  the  Jury.  Objections  to  Instructions  must 
be  entered  before  the  Jury  retires  to  consider  Its  verdict,  and  such 
objections  must  state  distinctly  the  matter  to  which  objection  Is 
made  and  the  grounds  of  the  objection,  but  opportunity  must  be 
given  by  the  court  for  the  objection  to  be  made  out  of  the  hearing 
Of  the  Jury.  The  Instruction  to  the  Jury,  1.  e.,  the  court's  charge, 
must  be  given  after  the  arguments  are  completed  (51). 

Where  the  court  finds  the  facts  the  finding  shall  not  be  set 
aside  upon  appeal  unless  clearly  wrong  (52),  but  subject  to  this 
rule  an  appeal  in  cases  where  the  findings  are  made  by  the  Judge 
brings  up  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law. 

PROVISIONAL  AND  FINAL  REMEDIES  AND   SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Arrest,  attachment,  garnishment,  replevin,  sequestration,  etc.,  are 
governed  by  State  law  (64).  Preliminary  Injunctions  are  Issued 
only  on  notice  to  adverse  parties.  Temporary  restraining  orders 
Issue  for  not  more  than  10  days  and  expire  at  the  end  of  that  time 
unless  renewed.  They  may  be  dissolved  upon  2  days'  notice 
(65).  Execution  follows  State  practice.  A  Judgment  creditor,  how- 
ever, may  examine  any  person.  Including  the  Judgment  debtor, 
either  in  accordance  with  the  rules  relating  to  deposition  and 
discovery  or  in  accordance  with  State  practice  (69) . 

APPEALS 

Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  follow  the  old 
practice  with  petition  for  appeal,  assignment  of  errors,  order  allow- 
ing appeal,  etc.  (72).  Appeals  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
however,  are  greatly  simplified.  The  old  practice  of  sununons  and 
severance  is  abolished  (74).  Appeal  Is  taken  merely  by  filing  notice 
of  appeal  with  the  district  court.  This  notice  designates  the 
Judgment  or  part  thereof  appealed  from  and  names  the  court  to 
which  appeal  is  taken.  The  clerk  reives  the  notice  to  the  parties, 
but  failure  to  discharge  this  duty  does  not  affect  the  appeal  (73 
a  and  b).  Bond  in  the  sum  of  $250  must  be  given  for  costs,  except 
In  the  case  of  pauper  appeals  (73c).  Supersedeas  is  allowed  where 
appellant  desires  a  stay  pending  apeal.  In  case  of  money  Judg- 
ment, bond  shall  be  given  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
Judgment,  interest,  costs,  and  damages,  unless  the  court  for  good 
cause  shown  fixes  a  different  amount.  In  other  cases  the  super- 
sedeas bond  shall  be  in  such  stun  as  shall  cover  use  and  detention 
of  property,  damages  for  delay,  etc.  (73d). 

The  rules  greatly  simplify  the  making  of  the  record  on  appeal. 
Appellant  simply  serves  on  appellee  a  designation  of  the  portions 
of  the  record  to  be  contained  in  the  record  on  appeal.  Within  10 
days  thereafter  any  other  party  to  the  appeal  may  serve  and  file 
designation  of  additional  portions  (75a).  If  evidence  is  to  be 
Included  which  was  stenographlcally  reported,  appellant  shall  file 
two  copies  of  the  reporter's  transcript  (75b).  Testimony  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  transcript  may  be  In  question  and  answer 
orm.  A  party  may  file  with  his  designation  a  condensed  narra- 
tive statement,  but  any  other  party  may  require  testimony  In 
question  and  answer  form  to  be  substituted  (75c).  If  the  com- 
plete record  is  not  designated,  appellant  must  serve  with  his  desig- 
nation a  concise  statement  of  the  points  relied  on  (75d).  All  mat- 
ters not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  questions  presented  should 
be  omitted  (75e).  The  parties  may  stipvilate  as  to  the  record 
(75f).  And  the  appeal  may  be  heard  on  an  agreed  statement  (76). 
Ordinarily  the  record  need  not  be  approved  by  the  Judge,  but  In 
case  of  disagreement  the  difference  Is  submitted  to  him  (75h). 
The  clerk  of  the  district  court  transmits  the  transcript  of  record 
to  the  appellate  court  under  the  seal  of  his  court  and  must  send 
one  additional  copy  with  the  transcript   (75g). 

By  rule  75L  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  authority  to  control  the  printing  of  the  record  on  ap- 


such  parts  of  the  record  as 
together  with  the  statement 
ordinarily  present  the  facts 
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peal,  and  as  our  court  alreac  y  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  briefs  In  our  court,  we  hi  ve  recently  adopted  a  rule  relating  to 
the  printing  of  the  record  a  nd  to  the  form  and  content  of  briefs, 
putting  these  matters  together  because  they  have  come  to  be 
closely  related  In  the  practl<  e  of  hearing  appeals.  Under  our  rule 
It  is  not  necessary  to  print  1  he  record  unless  the  court  specifically 

In  the  absence  of  such  order  the  cost 
of  printing  the  record  will  n  Dt  be  taxed  as  costs  in  the  case.  The 
parties,  however,  are  requirec  I  to  print  as  appendixes  to  their  briefs 

they  desire  the  court  to  read.  This, 
of  facts  contained  In  their  briefs,  will 
)f  the  case  with  sufficient  fullness  for 
the  purposes  of  review  In  a  i  appellate  covirt.  Of  cotirse  the  full 
transcript  in  t JTJewrltten  for  n  will  be  before  the  court  for  Its  con- 
sideration.    The  rule  as  adc  ated  by  our  court  Is  attached  hereto. 

You  will  note  three  Imp  ortant  changes  with  respect  to  the 
briefs:  (a)  It  is  required  t  lat  the  questions  relied  on.  together 
with  the  manner  In  which  t  ley  are  raised  in  the  record,  be  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  briijf;  (b)  that  the  briefs  contain  In  an 
appendix  or  by  way  of  supplemental  brief  such  parts  of  the  rec- 
ord as  it  is  desired  that  the  court  read,  and  that  the  appellant's 
brief  contain  in  the  appendi; :  or  supplemental  brief  the  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  which  it  Is  sought  to  review  together  with  any 
opinion  or  charge  of  the  cout;  and  (c)  that  except  as  to  appendix 
or  supplemental  brief  the  lei  gth  of  the  brief  is  limited  to  50  pages 
unless  an  order  permitting  a  longer  brief  be  obtained  from  the 
coiu^.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  for  the  first  time  the  cost  of 
printing  briefs  will  be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  cost  In  the  case. 

We  think  that  this  new  -ule  will  accomplish  three  important 
purposes.  In  the  first  place  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  expense 
to  litigants.  In  the  second  )lace.  It  vsrlU  greatly  reduce  the  labors 
of  the  court.  In  the  third  p  lace,  it  will  bring  the  minds  of  coun- 
sel to  a  focus  on  the  importa  at  points  in  their  case  and  wUl  greatly 
Improve  the  presentation  of  cases  to  our  court. 

Let  me  -say  in  conclusion  t  lat  what  I  have  said  is  but  a  mere  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  t  le  rules,  but  I  trtist  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  you  that  th<  practice  which  they  prescribe  Is  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  understand.  My  own  feeling  is  that  any  lawyer 
who  really  understands  any  other  system  of  practice  can  obtain 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  this  practice  in  one  afternoon's 
study.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  will  be  the  n:  cans  of  eliminating  technicalities  and 
delays,  which  are  the  chie;  reproach  to  our  administration  of 
Justice. 
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Mr.  CELLER.     Mr. 
marks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
by  me  under  date  of  Janujiry 
of  H.  R.  2638.  a  biU  for 
assets  of  German 


.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the  following  statement  issued 

16,  1939.  upon  my  introduction 

the  compulsory  registration  of  all 

corporations  in  the  United  States: 


t(i 


t( 


The  time  has  come  when 
President  Roosevelt  has  ^_. 
many  methods  short  of  war  . 
the  aggregate  sentiments  of 
nomlc  weapons  with  which  t 
so  because  of  her  deliberate 
zens  who  may  hold  German 

More   than  $1,000,000,000 
German  bonds  Issued  by 
Suitably  after  the  Nazis  goi 
whereby   the   service   on    v 
stopped.     Subsequently,  a,, 
part  of  the  stipulated  rate, 
more  than  2  years. 

But    do   the    European 
No.    The  subjects  of  Prance 
pean  countries  have  been  p 
all  German  corporate  bonds    ... 

As  to  the  Reich  Governmiit 
bonds  of  German  corporat 
ment  of  the  Pcreign 

*■•      •      •     the  council  ven 
tests  of  the  United  States 
Dawes  and  Young  loans   (__ 
council,  the  German  Gove: 


paid 


tions 


Bondho  ders 


or 


the  Reich  must  be  brought  to  book. 
poinded  the  remedy  when  he  said  there  are 

bring  home  to  aggressor  governments 
our  people.     We   have   powerful  eco- 

strike  back  at  the  Reich,  particularly 
discrimination  against  American  citl- 
crporate  bonds. 
3f   American  money  was   Invested   in 

nan  States,  cities,  and  corporations, 

control,  they  promulgated  a  decree 

lrt|jally   all   dollar   corporate    bonds   was 

ngements  were  made  to  pay   only  a 

And  now,  nothing  has  been  paid  for 


countries  receive   the   same   treatment? 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  of  other  EXiro- 
regularly.  without  interruption,  on 
ivhich  they  may  hold. 

bonds,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
permit  me  to  quote  from  a  state- 
Protective  Council.  Inc.: 
much  regrets  that  despite   the  pro- 
Government,  of  the  paying  agent  of  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.)   and  of  the 
rtiment  persists  In  lt«  discrimination 
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against  American  holders  of  these  bonds  bv  making  pa3rments  for 
the  regular  service  of  the  Interest  on  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  tranches  of  the  Dawes  and  Young  loans,  while  paymg  the 
American  tranche  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  general  bond  securing 
these  loans  states  'all  bonds  issued  by  the  German  Government 
In  respect  of  the  loan  shall  rank  pari  passu  Irrespective  of  date 
of  place  of  Issue  or  otherwise.'  The  central  banks  of  the  Allied 
Governments  used  their  good  offices  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the 
tranches  of  these  loans  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican tranche  was  issued  at  the  requsst  of  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  council  regrets  to  have 
to  record  that  when  the  German  Government  defaulted  on  these 
bonds,  the  British  and  French  Governments,  by  either  threatened 
or  actual  coercive  measures,  secured  arrangements  by  which  the 
coupons  on  the  tranches  of  these  loans  held  in  those  countries 
were  paid  in  full,  without  heeding  the  request  of  the  American  fls- 
cal  agents  to  have  those  Governments  which  had  requested  the 
Issuance  of  these  bonds  in  the  United  States,  live  up  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  general  bond  above  quoted  which  was  designed  to 
prevent  any  discrimination  in  the  service  and  treatment  of  the 
various  tranches  of  the  loan." 

Discrimination  upon  discrimination  has  been  practiced  upon 
Americans  by  the  Nazis.  Until  recently,  for  example.  Inheritances 
due  German  subjects  out  of  American  estates  were  freely  paid. 
But  vice  versa,  moneys  due  American  subjects  out  of  Inheritances 
in  Germany  were  blocked  by  Nazi  decrees.  A  courageous  Judge 
In  the  court  of  common  pleas  In  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Raymond 
MacNdlle,  last  month  refused  to  allow  moneys  from  an  estate 
to  pass  to  a  Nazi  beneficiary.  Fearing  that  other  courts  would 
follow  the  precedent  thus  ret.  and  realizing  that  they  have  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain  from  such  reciprocity  of  discrimination,  the 
Nazis  quailed  and  are  now  setting  up  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  inheritances  from  Germany  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  very  outstanding  decision  was  made  by  a 
supreme  court  Jurist  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hon.  Alonzo  O. 
McLaughlin.  He  stated  that  a  holder  of  a  Nazi  corporate  bond 
has  a  p3rfect  right  to  seize  whatever  assets  the  Nazi  corporation 
might  have  In  the  United  States  to  pay  that  bond.  Judge 
McLaughlin  pointed  out  that  a  German  decree  of  June  1933, 
which  the  Nazi  company  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  nonpa3rment  of 
the  debt  in  question,  cou'.d  not  bind  American  citizens  not  sub- 
ject to  Germany's  Jurisdiction,  and  that  this  Nazi  decree  of  June 
1933  sought  to  stispend  the  payments  of  debts  due  Americans. 
The  Judge  went  on  to  say  that  every  nation  shotild  protect  its 
own  citizens  from  injuries  resulting  from  foreign  laws  prejudicial 
to  its  own  Interests  and  policies,  and  that  the  rights  of  American 
holders  of  German  bonds  are  not  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the 
Reich. 

Judge  McLaughlin's  decision  points  the  way. 

I  have  this  day  offered  a  bUl  which  provides  that  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  American  citizens  who  are  holders  of  Nazi  corporate 
securities  partially  or  completely  in  default,  such  Nazi  corpora- 
tion must  register  all  its  assets  in  the  United  States  of  every 
nature,  name,  and  description  which  may  be  owned  by  it.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  with  agents  or  agencies  to  be  designated  by  our 
State  Department,  giving  an  Itemized  account  of  such  assets  as 
Of  the  day  on  which  the  present  measure  would  become  law,  and 
also  as  of  Jime  1,  1933.  together  with  details  as  to  any  transfer 
or  disposition  thereof,  in  the  Intervening  period.  Likewise,  Ameri- 
can financial  Institutions  and  kindred  organizations,  as  well  as 
agents  or  agencies  directly  or  Indirectly  identmed  with  or  acting 
for  such  Nazi  corporation  in  default,  shall  register  all  possible 
Information  as  to  such  assets.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  will  Involve  a  fine  of  $1,000,  1  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

I  believe  such  a  bill  will  be  a  concrete  remedy  against  the  In- 
defensible discrimination  against  American  holders  of  Nazi  corpor- 
ate dollar  bonds.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  1150,000.000 
can  be  collected,  in  this  way.  by  American  holders  of  Nazi  dollar 
bonds  by  attaching  the  assets  of  Nazi  corporations.  At  the  present 
time  the  whereabouts  of  such  assets  are  hidden  and  secret.  My 
bill  will  force  disclosure.  Frankly,  however.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  much  need  of  forceful  remedies  like  attachment.  The 
mere  passage  of  my  bill,  like  the  decision  of  Judge  McLaughlin, 
would  soon  bring  the  Nazis  to  terms. 

It  is  true  that  other  countries  are  likewise  in  default  on  their 
dollar  bonds.  But  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  the  Nazis.  Many  of  these  foreign  countries  including  Ger- 
many repatriated  their  obligations  while  defaulting  on  their 
American  investments.  Instead  of  paying  Interest,  the  money 
would  be  used  to  buy  up  the  principal  at  greatly  forced  down 
prices.  One  nation  In  particular  has  been  In  continuous  default 
but  has  nevertheless  purchased  almost  six-sevenths  of  Its  Indebted- 
ness. Another  nation  owed  some  f800.000.000.  has  repatriated  one- 
third  of  its  obligation.  It  is  estimated  that  13  countries  in  de- 
fault have  repatriated  25  percent  of  their  obligations.  Refusal  to 
pay  the  obligation,  while  at  the  same  time  professing  InablUty  to 
pay  Interest,  is  a  highly  Indefensible  practice  and  warrants  con- 
dign criticism. 

Logically,  I  could  make  my  bill  apply  to  all  countries  in  default. 
That  may  not  be  necessary.  1  first  seek  out  the  worst  offender  of 
the  lot — Germany. 

My  bUl  is  herewith  set  forth  In  full 
LXXXIV— App 26 
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R.  R.  3638 

A  bill  to  require  flllniP  by  certain  persons  of  data  concerning  assets 
of  foreign  corporations  and  entitles  In  default  of  pavment  of 
Interest  and  or  principal  on  Its  securities  held  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  require  the  registration  of  certain  persons  em- 
ployed by  agencies  to  dlsreminate  propaganda  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  require  the 
registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agencies  to.  dissemi- 
nate propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  June  8,  1938,  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows; 

"Whereas  a  decree  has  been  or  Is  about  to  be  prottiulgated  by  the 
German  Government  providing  that  American  citizens  register  with 
designated  authorities  in  the  Reich  every  type  of  property  owned 
by  them  in  Germany  In  excess  of  5.000  relchmarks;  and 

"Whereas  such  decree  is  designed  to  enable  the  German  Govern- 
ment eventually  to  deprive  American  citizens  of  such  property  as 
they  may  own  in  Germany  by  invoking  either  one  of  the  numerous 
German  laws  already  in  existence  or  by  creating  new  legislation  to 
that  end;  and 

"Whereas  such  decree  Is  further  designed  to  enable  the  German 
Government  to  penalize  American  citizens  for  wrongs  of  which 
they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Oovemment,  may  become  or 
prove  guilty  of  at  a  later  date;  and 

'Whereas  there  are  outstanding  In  the  American  market  with 
thousands  of  American  investors,  institutions  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, bonds  of  the  German  Government.  German  States,  cities, 
and  corporations  aggregating  about  $600,000,000  face  or  par  value: 
and 

"Whereas,  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  under  date  of 
June  9.  1933.  by  the  German  Government.  American  investors  of 
virtually  all  German  bonds  have  received  no  Interest  and  no  amor- 
tization whatsoever  since  January  1.  1937.  and  only  part  of  the 
interest  due  them  prior  to  that  date  Immediately  following  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  National  Socialist  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  wlthhclding  of  Interest  from  American  Investors. 
Individuals,  as  well  as  institutioru;.  constitutes  a  real  hardship  to 
such  investors,  tending  also  to  Impair  appreciably  America's  econ- 
omyt  and 

"Whereas  It  is  Incumbent  upon  tis  to  avail .  ourselves  for  the 
benefit  of  American  creditors  of  the  Reich.  Its  various  political 
subdivisions,  and  corporations,  of  the  apparent  recognition  by  the 
Reich  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity;  and 

"Whereas  decisions  have  been  handed  down  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Judiciary  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  Ger- 
many cannot  bind  American  citizens  who  are  not  subject  to  Ger- 
many's jurisdiction:  that  the  generally  received  rule  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  contracts  between  a  German  debtor  and  an  Am^rlran 
creditor  is  that  these  contracts  are  to  be  construed  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  made:  that 
the  lex  loci  contractus  determines  the  nature,  validity,  obligation, 
and  legal  effect  of  the  contract  and  gives  the  rule  of  construction 
and  Interpretation;  and  that  effect  will  not  t>e  given  by  the  courts 
of  a  State  to  foreign  laws  In  dero^tlon  of  the  contracts  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights  of  American  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  by  virtue  of  decisions  handed  down  and  opinions  ren- 
dered by  prominent  members  of  the  American  Judiciary,  It  wa» 
possible  for  American  holders  of  German  bonds  In  partial  or  com- 
plete default  to  satisfy  their  claims  against  German  corporations 
guilty  of  such  partial  or  complete  default  by  attachment  of  acsets 
which  such  German  corporations  possessed  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  American  holders  of  bonds  of  German  corporations 
which  possess  assets  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to  collect  the 
interest  and  principal  upon  their  obligations  because  of  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  German  corporations  guilty  of  partial  or  complete 
default  to  divulge  for  the  benefit  of  American  creditors  the  precise 
nature  and  location  of  such  assets  as  they  may  have  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  American  holders  of  bonds  of  Gemuin  corporation* 
which  possess  assets  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to  collect  the 
Interest  and  principal  upon  their  obligations  because  of  the  un- 
willingness or  reftisal  on  the  part  of  American  agents  or  agencies 
or  financial  institutions  acting  for  or  directly  or  iDdirectly  identi- 
fied with  German  corporations  guilty  of  partial  or  complete  default, 
to  divulge  for  the  benefit  of  American  creditors  the  precise  nature 
and  location  of  assets  owned  by  them  for  the  account  of  such 
German  corporations;   and 

"Whereas  American  holders  of  German  corporate  bonds  In  partial 
or  complete  default  would  be  in  a  position  to  collect  what  Is  right- 
fully due  them  If  they  were  in  a  position  to  locate  assets  In  th« 
United  States  belonging  to  such  defaulting  German  corporations 
with  respect  to  debts  owing  to  American  investors,  individuals,  ao 
well  as  Institutions:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  require  the 
registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
June  8.  1938.  t>e  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

••  'Sec.  8.  For  the  purp>ose  of  protecting,  conserving,  and  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  American  citizens  who  are  holders  of  German 
securities  partially  or  completely  in  default,  German  corporations  in 
default  on  bonds,  as  to  Interest  or  principal,  or  both,  owned  by 
American  citizens,  shaU  register  all  assets  located  In  the  United 
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states  as  may  be  owned  by  them  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  nature,  name,  or  description  of  «uch  assets,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  such  agent  or  agencies  as  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  may  designate.  The  said  German  corporation  shall  give 
an  itemized  and  detailed  account  of  such  assets  as  of  the  day  on 
which  the  present  measure  becomes  law  and  also  as  of  June  1,  1933, 
together  wltli  details  as  to  how  the  assets,  in  the  Intervening  period, 
may  have  been  sold,  disposed  of.  or  transferred,  and  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  such  assets  may  have  been  thus  sold,  disposed  of, 
or  transferred;  that  American  banks,  financial  institutions,  and 
klndrwl  ortjantzatlons.  as  well  as  agents  or  agencies,  directly  or  In- 
directly contiected  with  or  identified  with  or  acting  for  such  Ger- 
man corporations  guilty  of  partial  or  complete  default  as  to  interest 
or  principal,  or  both.  In  respect  of  their  dollar  obligations,  shall 
also  be  required  to  register  all  their  assets.  Irrespective  of  their 
nature,  name,  or  description,  owned,  held,  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  them  for  the  account  or  benefit  of  German  corpora- 
tions which  are  In  such  default  with  respect  to  obligation.s  held  by 
American  Investors.  Such  statement  by  said  American  bank,  finan- 
cial Institution,  and  kindred  organization,  its  agent  or  agencies, 
shall  contain  an  itemized  account  of  assets  as  of  tlie  day  on  which 
the  present  measure  becomes  law,  and  also  as  of  June  1,  1933,  to- 
gether with  details  as  to  how  the  assets  have  In  the  intervening 
period  been  disposed  of  or  transferred. 

"  "Sec.  9.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  her'iwith  set  forth 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  S1,000,  or 
imprisonm.ent  for  1  year,  or  both. 

•'  •  Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment.'  " 


New  Departure  in  Our  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2. 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HERBERT    HOOVER.    AT    CHICAGO,    ILL., 

FEBRUARY   1,    1939 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  at  Chicago.  HI.,  before  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  1, 
1939.  This  eloquent  and  forceful  address  should  be  read  by 
those  Americans  who  want  to  keep  our  country  out  of  foreign 
entanglements  and  wars. 
^^  The  address  Is  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  talk  on  peace.  We  are  deluged  with  talk  of  war.  Our 
minds  are  being  prepared  to  accept  war  as  Inevitable.  We  need  to 
keep  our  heads. 

And  I  say  this  as  one  who  in  positions  of  responsibility  saw 
every  stage  in  the  development  of  the  last  war.  And  I  have  seen 
the  bitterness  of  Its  failure  to  bring  blessings  to  mankind. 

I  have  no  need  to  recite  the  malevolent  forces  rampant  In  the 
world.  In  20  nations  desperate  peoples  have  surrendered  personal 
liberty  for  some  form  of  authoritarian  government.  They  are 
placing  their  trust  In  dictatorship  clothed  in  new  ideologies  of 
Utopia.  Some  of  them  are  making  war  or  are  aggressively  threat- 
ening other  nations.  The  world  is  taut  with  fear.  Five  times 
more  men  are  under  arms  than  before  the  Great  War. 
.  <,  We  In  America  are  Indignant  at  the  brutalities  of  these  systems 
'iJKl  their  cruel  wrongs  to  minorities.  We  are  fearful  of  the  pene- 
trstlcn  of  their  ideologies.  We  are  alarmed  at  their  mUltary 
preparations  and  their  aggressiveness. 

Their  neighboring  democracies  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
flooding  us  with  propaganda  that  we.  too,  are  In  danger,  that  we 
will  inevitably  be  drawn  in. 

QTTESnONS    0»    UFK    OR    DEATH 

'.  We  have  need  to  strip  emotion  from  these  questions  as  much  as 
we  can.  They  are  questions  of  life  or  death  not  only  to  men  but 
also  to  nations. 

We  have  need  to  appraise  coolly  these  dangers.  We  have  need  of 
sober,  analytical  debate  upon  the  policies  of  government  toward 
tbeni.     We  mrust  do  so  without  partisanship. 

Amid  these  agitations  President  Rooeevelt  has  now  announced  a 
new  departure  In  foreign  policies. 

Beginning  with  his  suggestion  of  14  months  ago  of  quarantlnmg 
dictatorships,  he  now  states:  "We  have  learned  that  God-fearing 
democracies  •  •  •  cannot  forever  let  pass  without  effective 
protests  acta  of  aggression  against  sister  nations.  •  •  •  There 
are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people." 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also 
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But   the   proper   degree   of 
first,  upon  what  our  foreign 
where  and  from  what  our 
mined,  then  the  size  of  our 
experts  to  say.     Without 
competent  advice. 

Our  foreign  policies  In 
mined   by   the   American   pedple 
President   alone.     The  cltlzenp 
our  dangers.     After  all,  it  is 
who  sacrifice  their  lives  and 

For  130  years  before  the 
League  of  Nations  our  f  oreig  i 
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First.  To  keep  out  of  foreign 
wars;  not  to  mterfere  in  the 

Second.  Our  armament  is 

Third.  That  defense  to  include 
forcement  of  the  Monroe 

Fourth.  To  protect  by  force 
who  are  of  necessity  abroad, 
processes  of  negotiation  to  pi|t)tect 

Fifth.  To  cooperate  in 
In    economic    movements   to 
Insist  that  neither  by  spirit 
or  economic  force  for  these 
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Sixth.  Under  the  recent  ni 
the  purchase  of  arms  in  the 
actually  at  war.  together 
travel.     Such  purchases  are 
that  a  war  exists.    And  let 
provision  needs  Immediate 
take  sides  rather  than  be 

I  believe  these  are  the  fuU 
have   been  approved    by  the 

Mr.  Roosevelt  now  proposea 
of  hl.s  proposal  Is  that  we 
slon  against  sister  nations 
than  words  and  short  of  war 
extensions.    As  Daniel  Websteir 
run  the  honorable  gentlemai 
application." 

First.  The  only  known 
than  words  are  that  we  either 
food,  raw  materials,  finance 
to  the  other  side  by  embargo^: 
tlons. 

Second.  The  aggressions 
Is  discussing  are  not  alone  in 
in  reality  aggressions  across 
and  Asia. 

Third.  This  new  policy 
the  aggressors  m  the  world 


eatrality  law  we  presximably  prohibit 

ijnited  States  by  other  nations  while 

witti  some  restrictions  upon  credit  and 

vlthout  restrictions  untU  we  declare 

say  parenthetically  that  this  arms 

revision.     In  effect  It  compels  us  to 


Sut 


e  ren 


Ez  ipir 


uni  lertake. 
Con]  ;ress 


The  determination  of  the 
easy.    It  sometimes  is  easy, 
world,   the   distinction   betwe( 
aggression  becomes  confused 
years  of  effort,  failed  to  find 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  orat;Ie 
rels  that  began  before  our 
United  States  was  the  resrilt 
likewise  parts  of  the  British  _ 
remain  static,  for  the  pressures 
defense  are  not  static  forces 
a  Job  that  America  should 
must  need  be  debated  in 
our  racial  origins. 

Fourth.  These  proposals   to 
nations  are,  of  cotirse.  a 
other  peoples'  war.      It  is  the 
It  Is  in  direct  violation  of  . 
the  ink  is  but  60  days  dry. 
intervention  of  any  state  in 
another  Is  inadmissible." 

Fifth.  Such  measures  are 
cooperation  with  other  natloijs 
food  or  oil  or  cotton  or  mui 
Joint  action  means  at  least 
Europe  or  Asia. 

Sixth.  Such  policies  arc 
backed  by  armament  far 


major  dimensions  must  be  deter- 

and    the    Congress,   not   by   the 

can   also   In  some  degree  appraise 

the  people  who  are  made  poor  and 

lives  of  their  sons. 

War  and  since  we  rejected  the 
policies  have  been  simple  and  em- 


entanglements  and  other  peoples' 

of  other  nations, 
defense,  not  aggression. 

the  Western  Hemisphere  by  en- 
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neutral. 

liimenslons  of  American  policies  that 

American    people    up    to   now. 

to  expand  these  policies.    The  sum 

!  effective  protest  at  acts  of  aggres- 

says  we  must  use  methods  stronger 

He  asks  for  armament  to  back  his 

said  in  his  reply  to  Hayne,  "Let  me 

s  doctrme  a  little  toto  its  practical 

effective  methods  short  of  war  and  more 

support  one  side  with  supplies  of 

and  munitions  or  that  we  deny  these 

■^s,  boycotts,  or  other  economic  sanc- 

ag^nst  sister  nations  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 

the  Western  Hemisphere.    They  are 

Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  in  Europe 

mea  as  that  we  are  to  determine  who  are 


the 
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vho  and  when  of  aggression  sounds 

if  one  examines  the  history  of  tlie 

n  legitimate   expansion   and  wicktd 

The  League  of  Nations,  after  some 

a  definition  of  aggressor.    We  are 

of  righteousness  in  age-old  quar- 

N4tion  was  born.     A  large  part  of  the 

of  aggression  under  any  definition; 

re  and  France.    The  world  wUl  not 

of  populations,  economic  life,  and 

In  any  event.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 

More  especially  as  each  case 

and  divided  by  the  emotions  of 


use   some   sort  of  coercion   against 

co^iplete  departure  from  neutrality  In 

method  of  coercion,  not  persuasion. 

tary  Hull's  reaffirmation,  on  which 

an  old  American  poUcy  that   "the 

the  mtemal  and  external  affairs  of 
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o)vlously  futile  unless  undertaken  in 

31 B.     Without  Joint  action  supplies  of 

munitions  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.     And 

temporary  alliances  with  cotintries  In 


piovocative  of  reprisals  and  must  be 
bey4nd  that  required  for  defense  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  provoke,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
enforce. 

Seventh.  Economic  pressiirea  Inevitably  run  toto  pressures  upon 
civil  populations.  ClvU  populations  are  mostly  women  and  children. 
The  morals  of  starvation  by  force  rank  no  higher  than  killing  from 
the  air. 

Eighth.  Any  nation  which  sets  up  such  policies  and  builds  an 
armament  of  dimensions  to  back  them  is  sure  to  arouse  fear.  Thli* 
idea  of  America  sitting  alone  determining  who  and  what  in  the 
world  shall  stop  and  go  would  make  suspect  of  the  whole  world.  It 
Is  certain  that  combinations  of  power  will  arise  against  a  nation 
which  does  that,  no  matter  how  good  neighborly  its  words  may  be. 

COERCION  IS  "PATH  TO  WAR" 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  any  form  of  direct  or  indirect  coercion  of 
nations  is  force  and  Is  the  straight  path  to  war  Itself.  No  husky 
nation  will  stand  such  pressures  without  bloody  resistance. 

Those  who  think  in  terms  of  economic  sanctions  should  also  think 
In  terms  of  war. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  measures  will  preserve  peace;  that  If 
nations  know  we  wUl  throw  cur  weight  into  the  balance  they  will 
not  transgress  on  others.  That  is  world-wide  power  politics.  That 
Is  the  exact  theory  of  Joining  In  the  balance  of  power  throughout 
the  world.  That  setting  has.  In  the  long  and  tragic  history  of 
Europe,  inevitably  exploded  in  war. 

All  this  becomes  the  most  momentous  change  in  American  policies 
of  peace  and  war  since  we  entered  the  great  war. 

Moreover,  the  European  democracies  have  accepted  It  as  a  com- 
plete change  of  national  policy  by  the  United  States.  If  it  Is  not  a 
proposal  to  change  radically  our  policies,  then  they  are  under  a 
misapprehension. 

But  to  determine  the  Issue,  let  me  propose  some  questions  that 
the  American  people  deserve  to  have  answered. 

1.  Shall  we  reverse  our  traditional  policies  at  this  time? 

2.  Shall  we  set  ourselves  up  to  determine  who  the  aggressor  Is 
In  the  world? 

3.  Shall  we  engage  In  embargoes,  boycotts,  economic  sanctions 
against  aggressor  nations? 

4.  Shall  we  do  this  where  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  not  attacked? 

5.  Shall  we  provide  an  armament  greater  than  that  necessar-.  to 
pro'-ect  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  military  invasion? 

6.  Shall  we  take  collective  action  with  other  nations  to  make 
these  more-than-words-and-short-of-war  pohcies  effective? 

7.  Are  we  to  be  the  policemen  of  the  world? 

WANTS    "ADVENTTTRK"    CLARIFIED 

Certainly  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people  that  we  know  exactly  what  all  this  means.  The 
Congress  should  have  this  adventure  clarified  before  we  go  blindly 
Into  great  increases  in  armament. 

Before  we  answer  these  questions  and  before  we  venture  into 
these  paths  of  force  and  confilct,  even  short  of  war,  we  should 
realistically  examine  how  serious  the  so-called  Imminent  dangers 
are  from  aggressive  nations. 

Our  dangers  are  obviously  In  two  forms — the  penetration  of 
their  ideclogies,  which  would  destroy  democracies,  and  their  mili- 
tary aggressiveness. 

And  their  military  aggressiveness  has  to  be  appraised  in  two 
aspects.  First,  tlie  direct  dangers  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and, 
second,  our  further  concern  in  the  dangers  to  otir  sister  democ- 
racies In  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  first  segment  of  this  danger  Is  the  ideologies.  The  penetra- 
tion of  these  Ideologies,  whether  It  be  the  communism  of  Russia, 
the  national  socialism  of  Germany,  or  the  fascism  of  Italy,  is  an 
internal  problem  for  each  country  where  they  penetrate.  Ideas 
cannot  be  cured  with  battleships  or  airplanes.  I  say  this,  as  I  do 
not  assume  that  we  intend  to  attack  dictators  or  extirpate  ideolo- 
gies in  their  home  sources.  That  would  lead  the  world  to  worse 
destruction  than  the  religious  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

WOULD    WORK    FROM    WITHIN 

Our  Job  of  defense  against  these  un-American  ideologies  Is  to 
ellmmate  Communist,  Socialist,  and  Fascist  Ideas  and  persons 
from  our  own  Institutions.  It  Is  to  maintain  the  Ideals  of  free 
men,  which  make  this  unprofitable  soil  for  such  alien  seed. 

I  am  confident  that  If  the  lamp  of  liberty  can  be  kept  alight, 
these  ideologies  will  yet  die  of  their  own  falsity.  They  spring  not 
from  moral  and  spiritual  inspirations  but  from  the  cupidity  of 
men.  In  any  event  no  additional  appropriations  for  arms  will 
Ecttle  those  problems. 

The  second  segment  of  danger  Is  that  of  military  attack  of  the 
dictatorships  upon  democracies. 

And  we  may  first  explore  the  Imminent  dangers  of  military  attack 
upon  the  western  democracies,  and  agam  we  shotild  consider  It  \n 
the  light  of  realism  rather  than  the  irritating  words  that  emanate 
from  world  capitals. 

Oxir  people  must  realize  that  even  if  there  were  no  dictators 
present  the  blunders  in  the  peace  treaties,  the  pressures  of  popu- 
lation, the  Impoverishment  of  f>eoples  will  create  periodic  Euro- 
pean crises.  That  has  been  the  history  of  Europe  smce  long  before 
America  was  bom. 

As  terrifying  as  these  crises  look  in  the  morning  paper,  there 
arc  more  realistic  pressiu-es  for  peaceful  adjustments  than  for  war. 

POSSIBLE  COXTE3ES  WEIGHED 

Since  the  Great  War  land  fortifications  for  defense  have  in- 
creased In  iJower  faster  than  defensive  land  weapons.  The  dicta- 
torships know  that  If  they  were  to  attack  the  western  democracies 
they  would  probably  find  their  land  and  sea  defenses  impregnable. 


Attack  from  the  air  offers  hideous  destruction,  but  ft  also  brings 
sobering  reprisals.  It  stiffens  resolution  and  It  does  not  capture 
capital  cities.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  western  democracies  of 
Europe  can  amply  defend  themselves  against  mlUtary  attack. 

And  In  this  connection  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  one  condi- 
tion tmder  which  the  American  people,  disregaitllng  all  other  ques- 
tions, might  Join  in  ETuropean  war.  We  are  a  humane  people  and 
our  humanity  can  be  overstrained  by  brutality.  That  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  our  entry  into  the  last  war.  For  Instance.  If  whole- 
sale attack  were  made  upon  women  and  children  by  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  cities  from  the  air.  then  the  Indignation  of  the 
American  people  could  not  be  restrained  from  action. 

I  do  not  believe  officials  of  any  nation  have  become  so  foolish  or 
dare  the  depth  of  barbarism  of  such  an  undertakmg.  The  Indig- 
nation m  the  United  States  today  at  such  kllUngs  \a  Spain  and 
China,  where  it  is  excused  as  the  accident  of  attempt  to  demoralize 
munitions  supply,  should  be  warning  of  the  temper  which  would 
be  raised. 

There  are  other  realistic  forces  which  weigh  against  military 
attack  by  the  dictatorships  on  the  democracies.  Despite  various 
so-called  "demands."  the  dictatorships  are  In  reality  mainly  inter- 
ested elsewhere.  The  face  of  Germany  is  turned  more  east  than 
toward  western  Europe.  The  face  of  Japan  is  turned  west  into 
Asia.  The  Russians  are  amply  engaged  at  heme.  The  Italians 
claim  grievances  with  England  and  France  arising  out  of  the 
treaties  under  which  they  came  Into  the  Great  War,  but  these  are 
not  Impossible  of  solution. 

Beyond  all  this,  every  one  of  the  toUlltarlan  states  has  Its  own 
grave  mternal  weakness. 

COMMON   PKOPLX  WANT  PEACE  I 

Above  all.  the  common  people  In  no  country  In  Europe  want 
war.    They  are  terrlrted  of  It. 

Do  not  think  I  believe  the  situation  Is  not  dangerous  In  Europe. 
Far  from  It.  But  It  is  not  so  Imminent  as  the  speeches  abroad 
might  make  it  appear.  And  what  is  not  imminent  Is  often  pre- 
ventable. 

Obviously,  our  dangers  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  oversea* 
democracies.  The  Western  Hemisphere  Is  still  protected  by  a  moat 
of  3.000  miles  of  ocean  on  the  east  and  6.000  miles  on  the  west. 
No  airplane  has  yet  been  built  that  can  come  one-third  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic  and  one-fifth  of  the  way  across  the  Pacific  with 
destructive  bcmbs  and  fly  home  again.  In  any  event,  these  dicta- 
torships have  nothing  to  gam  by  coming  3,000  or  6.000  miles  to 
attack  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So  long  as  our  defenses  are 
maintained  they  have  everything  to  lose. 

That  any  of  these  dlctatorsblps.  whether  Japan.  Germany.  Italy, 
or  Russia,  or  all  of  them  together,  have  the  remotest  Idea  of  mUlr. 
tary  attack  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  sheer  hysteria. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  across  the  aeas 
and  enforce  lawful  rights  for  American  trade  by  military  action. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  thesis.  There  always  comes  a  time,  with 
patience,  when  such  ends  can  be  accomplished  by  the  processes 
of  peace. 

There  are  other  factors  that  we  need  to  consider  also  before  we 
decide  to  use  force  beyond  protection  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  must  not  refuse  to  look  at  the  possible  ultlmates  before  we 
start  down  these  paths. 

If  we  Join  with  force  In  EJurope  or  Asia,  even  though  It  be  short 
of  war.  we  must  consider  Its  consequences  shovild  It  lead  to  war. 
For  that  Is  the  most  probable  result.  The  call  to  Jote  Is  based  upon 
the  preservation  of  human  liberty  m  the  world.  Our  first  purpose 
Is  to  maintain  liberty  In  America.  If  civilization  based  on  liberty 
fails  In  the  United  States  It  Is  gone  from  the  earth  We  must  safe- 
guard that,  not  only  In  our  own  Interest  but  In  the  Interest  of  the 
world. 

WAR   MEANS   REGIMENTATION 

Personal  liberty  and  free  economic  life  are  not  built  for  modem 
war.  A  great  war  today  is  a  mobilization  of  the  whoie  people. 
That  means  democracy  must  temporarily  surrender  to  dictatorship, 
no  matter  what  one  may  call  It.  m  order  that  we  may  bend  our 
full  energies  to  war. 

It  means  that  our  country  must  be  mobilized  into  practically  a 
Fascist  state.  It  would  be  so  organized.  It  went  some  distance 
In  the  last  great  war.  although  we  did  not  use  that  term  at  the 
time.  It  would  have  gone  much  further  If  the  war  had  extended 
longer. 

I  speak  of  this  not  from  hearsay  but  as  one  vho  participated 
m  the  economic  organization  of  the  great  war.  I  saw  the  rise  of 
opposition  to  demobUizatlon  of  the  interests  which  benefited.  But 
we  secxired  the  Immediate  and  courageous  demobilisation  of  this 
economic  power  over  the  dally  lives  of  our  people  because  of  the 
backing  of  a  real  lover  of  human  liberty — Woodrow  Wilson. 

Today  the  lowered  vitality  of  free  enterprise,  the  necessity  to 
subordinate  or  repudiate  our  enormous  peacetime  national  debt  to 
make  way  for  finance  of  a  new  war,  together  with  the  ideas  of  eco- 
nomic power  which  Impregnate  our  Government,  all  drive  to  the 
improbability  of  after-war  demobilization  of  centralized  power. 

If  it  were  that  or  the  loss  of  our  national  Independence,  it  would 
not  be  too  great  a  price.  But  let  us  at  least  recognize  that  a  war  to 
save  liberty  would  probably  destroy  liberty.  In  my  view  another 
great  war  will  make  dictatorship  universal. 

Even  if  we  escaped  this  result,  yet  the  sacrifice  of  our  sons  and  the 
moral  and  economic  destruction  are  a  bitter  prospect  to  contem- 
plate. Surely  we  learned  this  from  the  last  war.  As  we  look  back 
over  our  participation  in  that  war  there  is  still  another  cup  of  bit- 
terness.    America  can  make  war.  but  we  cannot  make  permanent 
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peac«  in  Europe  or  Asia.     The  peace  after  the  Qreet  War  aowed  the 
dragon's  teetU  whose  growth  con/ronts  us  today. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion.  As  a  Nation  we  mvist  weigh  all 
these  experiences,  these  forces,  and  factors  as  bett  we  can.  We  may 
not  agree  upon  the  Importance  to  lay  upon  any  one  of  them.  But 
from  the  total  of  them  it  Is  my  belief  that  at  this  time  the  country 
•hould  say  an  emphatic  "no"  to  the  questions  of  clarification  which 
I  have  proposed  above. 

TEBXATS  NO  WAT  TO  PZACB 

This  world  can  never  reach  peace  by  threats  and  force.  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  blind  leadership  of  men,  nothing  can  save  the  world 
from  a  catastrophe  to  clvlltzatlon. 

No  nation  has  alone  built  this  civilization.  We  all  live  by  heri- 
tages which  have  been  enriched  by  every  Nation  and  every  cen- 
tury. And  to  save  this  civilization  there  must  be  a  changed  atti- 
tude of  men.  Our  country,  standing  apart,  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  transcendent  service  in  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  moral 
relationships. 

If  we  are  to  hold  that  banner  of  morals  aloft,  the  people  of 
America  should  express  unhesitatingly  their  Indignation  against 
wrong  and  persecution.    They  should  extend  aid  to  the  suffering. 

We  should  not  be  Isolationists  in  promoting  peace  by  the  meth- 
ods of  i)eace.  We  should  not  be  Isolationists  in  prop>osals  to  Join 
In  the  most  healing  of  all  processes  of  peace — economic  coopera- 
tion to  restore  prosperity. 

But  surely  all  reason,  all  history,  all  our  own  experience  show 
that  wrongs  cannot  be  righted  and  durable  peace  cannot  be  Inj- 
posed  on  nations  by  force,  threats,  economic  pressures,  or  war.  I 
want  America  to  stand  against  that  principle  if  it  is  the  last 
nation  under  that  banner.  I  want  It  to  stand  there  because  it 
to  the  only  hope  of  preserving  liberty  on  this  continent. 

That  is  America's  greatest  service  to  mankind. 


On  Dedicatinsf  a  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  1.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  LYLB  H.  BOREN,  OP  OKLAHOMA.  AT  DEDI- 
CATION OF  POTOMAC  HEIGHTS  CHURCH,  WASHINGTON 
D.  C,  JAJIUARY  29.  1939 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  this  Congress, 
this  is  my  first  time  to  arise  in  this  body  to  present  a  church 
speech,  but  with  these  times  and  exchanges,  a  few  things  said 
in  this  direction  should  do  no  harm.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Rkcobo  a  speech  made  here  in  Washington  by  the  Honorable 
Lyle  Boren,  Member  of  this  Congress  from  Oklahoma.  It 
was  not  our  pleasure  to  hear  the  speech,  but  those  who  heard 
it  gave  such  an  excellent  account  that  we  read  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  charged  and  filled  with  such  splendid  Americanism 
we  decided  to  bring  it  here. 

This  is  a  country  wherein  church  and  state  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  fimctions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  noth- 
ing in  our  national  political  life  is  more  fundamental  than 
this.  There  has  been  in  the  political  upswing  of  our  country's 
thought,  within  the  past  few  years,  a  trend  toward  a  de- 
cided liberalism.  This  has  apparently  given  rise  to  a  feeling 
among  a  number— we  hope  how  few— that  this  is  the  signal 
for  hope  among  groups  who  are  distinctly  nonchurch  and 
nonreligious,  in  this  sense.  We  feel  that  this  should  be  dis- 
couraged at  every  reasonable  opportunity.  We  have  no  com- 
promise in  this  land  with  commimlsm,  nazi-ism,  or  any  form 
of  group  thought  that  tends  to  detract  from,  deflect,  or 
darken  the  hght  of  our  religious  faith,  whatever  its  nature. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  church  dedicated — Potomac 
Heights  Church — Is  Baptist.  Episcopal,  or  whatever.  That  is 
not  important,  but  some  of  the  things  of  which  Mr,  BoaxM 
spoke  are  Important. 

TTiis  Is  the  speech: 

Permit  me  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  Reverend  Randall  and 
you  other  good  people  al  Potomac  Heights  tor  this  privilege  oT 
pwudpating  in  the  dedlcaUon  ot  thia  fine  new  church. 


N?W  TEMFLKS 

"T.  think  God  lores  new  temples  built  to  Him 
And  watches  as  each  stone  Is  laid  on  stone. 
And  smiles  to  see  them  laid  so  straight  and  true. 
Lilting  the  strong  wi  ile  walls  to  heaven's  blue. 
And  when  the  carper  ters  have  done  with  them. 
And  each  new  churcl    stands  finished  and  alone. 
When  d\isk  sifts  v>ol4 1  shadows  through  the  glass 
Of  painted  windows,  [  think  that  God  must  pass     ^ 
Between  the  new  diifi  aisles,  and  stopping  where 
The  last  light  falls  aiross  His  shining  hair. 
He  Icneels  and  holds  the  first  communion  there." 

I  — Lexie  Dean  Robertson. 

The  streets  that  lead  to  tt^  door  of  this  church  will  become  the 
pathway  for  the  fcxjtsteps  frona  childhood  to  age,  and  may  also  the 
footprints  of  Jesus  make  theie  pathways  glow.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  pathway  here  will  be  the  e  pen  beckoning  road  to  all  who  in  their 
hearts  are  moved  to  turn  fron  prodigality  and  say,  "I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  Father." 

(The  congregation  sang  I  Wui  Arise  and  Go  to  Jeeus.) 

We  cannot  know  what  is  foregathered  in  the  God-kept  store  of 
time.  Though  searching  be  tur  gaze,  we  cannot  penetrate  the  fu- 
ture. We  do  know,  howevex.  that  the  fixed  stars  remain  in  the 
sky;  that  truth  does  not  die  with  the  dying  day.  And  from  this 
pulpit,  the  great  eloquence  of  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  truth  will, 
throughout  the  many  years  a  lead,  plant  in  cur  hearts  the  seeds  of 
Boul  blossoms  that  will  flowe'  Into  the  duty,  the  purpose,  and  the 
pow»  of  life.  We  have  reconstructed  here  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can life;  a  cornerstone  of  American  freedom  that  the  seasons  can- 
not crumble,  the  storms  canm  )t  destroy,  and  the  imguessed  ages  can 
never  harm. 

It  Is  well  that  we  consider  1  ere  what  this  church  means  to  Amer- 
ica (and  the  converse,  what  America  means  to  this  church).  The 
United  States  of  America  aloae  has  offered  from  its  very  beginning 
the  secure  blessing  of  religions  freedom.  It  is  here  only  In  all  the 
world  that  throughout  our  history  we  have  breathed  the  pure  air 
of  religious  liberty.  The  most  striking  contribution  to  the  science 
of  modern  government  has  teen  America's  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  precious  treasury  of  religious  liberty  is  se- 
cure in  America  against  the  r  ivages  of  persecxrtion  and  at  the  same 
time  the  great  philosophy  of  (quality  which  is  the  central  theme  of 
American  Government  goes  fur  beyond  religious  toleration  and  re- 
moves the  implication  of  concisslon  in  that  word.  We  have  realized 
that  the  right  to  concede  riligious  freedom  Implies  the  right  to 
deny  It.  There  is  liberty  In  neither,  but  America  has  given  the 
world  more  than  religious  Kleratlon;  it  has  given  the  world  re- 
ligious liberty.  All  civil  power  has  been  separated  from  religious 
preference.  Man's  consclenc4  in  America  owes  allegiance  to  God 
alone,  and  so.  we  have  reallzi  d  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
man.  the  Ideal  of  a  free  chure  i  and  a  free  state. 

With  every  privUege  there  reste  a  concurrent  responsibility  and 
in  this  responsibility  lies  thd  peculiar  meaning  of  the  church  to 
America.  We  are  not  so  far  ipmoved  fsom  Europe  as  to  be  deluded 
Into  the  false  philosophy  tha  ;  "It  cannot  happen  here."  There  are 
quicksands  that  could  tinbalance  and  destroy  religious  liberty  In 
America.  Religious  liberty,  political  liberty,  and  aU  the  other 
liberties  of  American  life  hive  been  dearly  bought  and  should 
these  liberties  come  In  for  attack  there  can  be  no  compromise 
Liberty  aiid  slavery  cannot  ibide  in  the  same  house  As  repre- 
sentative government  can  lave  no  concord  with  dictatorship 
neither  can  the  forces  of  liberty  have  anv  compromise  with 
communism,  fascism,  or  naal-lsm,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
do  not  exist  under  any  of  th^se  three  "Isms,  "  which  we  might  weU 
refer   to   as   one    "ism"   because   of   their   fundamental    similarity 

The  freedom  which  conscience  demands  In  the  realm  of  religion 
inspires  the  human  mind  to  assert  Its  inalienable  rights,  and  to 
suffer  and  endure  as  hi  no  other  cause.  80  the  church  then  means 
to  America  a  great  fortress  agbinst  the  invasion  of  any  or  aO  forces 
which  threaten  to  restrain.  Weaken,  or  destroy  any  liberty  which 
belongs  to  the  American  philosophy.  Just  as  we  must  not  permit 
any  experimentation  Involvln  ;  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
neither  must  we  permit  any  fc.xperlmentatlon  Involving  any  of  the 
liberties  fundamental  to  the  American  system. 

This  church  must  mean  to  America  a  militant  voice  against  the 
evasion  of  any  American  II  >erty.  As  we  would  stand  together 
tonight  to  defend  this  InstH  uUon  against  any  cataclysmic  blow, 
or  against  any  attempt  to  c  estroy  this  structure  by  removing  a 
part  of  It  at  a  time,  we  must  t  Iso  stand  as  an  army  of  "minute  men" 
to  guard  against  the  destruct  on  of  any  of  the  Ubertles  defined  In 
Americanism. 

This  church  stands  like  a  cle  arlng  In  the  Jimgle.  wherein  flourishes 
strong  character,  happiness,  s  nd  security:  but  Just  as  neglect  and 
taattentton  would  permit  the  jungle  to  creep  In  with  slow  but  ter- 
rible relentlessness  to  cover  t!  le  clearing,  so  with  equal  stealth  and 
relentlessness  the  anti-Amerl:an  forces  would  destroy  the  liberty 
w*ich  by  the  painful  and  seLf -sacrificing  labor  of  our  ancestors  has 
a!^^.4^,  i.r  gE°^,"id  flouiish  in  all  the  Institutions  known  to 
fS  «S  V^  *  !?  ^  ^^^^  '•  "  everywhere,  eternal  vigilance  is 
rS  iSh.J.^^  f^^!7u  ^P°"  secirtty  of  the  church  rests  the  security 
of  individual  liberty  and  Individual  character  and,  in  fact  the 
!!^E  ^  ^^*^  ^**  ^^  converse  Is  also  true  that  upon  the 
security  of  America  and  Americanism  rests  the  sectirity  of  truth 

and  Justice  and.  In  fact,  the  6(«urlty  of  the  church. 
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This  church  means  to  America  strong  character,  a  wall  against 
which  the  blandishness  of  error  fall  harmless  and  ineffectual.  This 
church  means  to  America  truth  as  pure  and  as  true  as  the  temper 
of  a  Damascus  blade. 

Permit  me  a  moment  of  personal  reminiscence  to  say  that  I  come 
from  a  home  of  strong  religious  convictions;  that  throughout  my 
life  the  church  and  its  teachings  have  formed  an  equal  part  of  my 
preparation  with  the  school  and  Its  teachings.  As  I  go  about  the 
tasks  that  are  burdened  with  the  great  and  grave  responsibilities 
of  defending  the  rights  and  serving  the  welfare  of  400.000  F>eople  In 
a  great  congressional  district  I  carry  in  my  heart  always  the  con- 
stant prayer  that  a  divine  gxiidance  will  help  me  to  discern  the 
right  through  all  the  winding  ways  of  greed,  malfeasance,  and 
deceit.  The  birth  of  each  new  day  brings  me  to  my  knees  with  a 
prayer  that  the  day  wlU  bring  the  guidance  sought  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  and  the  eleventh  verse  of  Psalms,  that  the  Almighty  God 
"will  show  me  the  path."  I  have  no  shame  in  confession  that  on  a 
great  number  of  vexing  problems  that  confront  me  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  that  I  find  a  need  for  aid  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  that  I  In  humility  seek  such  aid  in  the  recourse 
of  prayer. 

I  hope  that  this  new  church  will  mean  an  expression  of  a  new 
determination  for  religious  strength  and  religious  liberty.  I  hope 
that  this  church  will  serve  as  a  hospital  to  heal  and  to  strengthen 
all  who,  weak  and  wayward,  follow  the  footprints  of  the  Master 
here.  I  hope  that  this  church  will  mean  to  America  great  strength 
in  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

In  building  this  church: 

"We  have  stormed  the  black  bastions  of  night. 

We  will  tread  where  our  vision  has  trod. 
We  have  set  In  the  darkness  a  light. 
We  will  find  in  the  vastness,  Ood." 

Let  us  dedicate  this  buUding  with  the  prayer: 

"As  the  angels  and  archangels  bow  down  to  Thee,  casting  their 
crowns  at  Thy  feet  and  crying,  'Holy,  thrice  Holy,  art  Thou.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  so  have  we  come  this  evening  to  show  our  desire  to 
live  m  accordance  with  Thy  divine  will.  May  this  church  stand  as  a 
monument  before  Thee  of  our  desire.  May  we  learn  here  that 
action  is  eloquence  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  Ignorant  are  more 
learned  than  the  ears  of  the  wise.  May  we  serve  In  deed  and 
thought  as  well  as  words,  and  may  this  Institution  serve  as  a  foun- 
tain for  deeds  that  will  stand  before  the  world  as  evidence  of  the 
purpose  builded  here.  Bless.  O  God,  the  tie  that  binds  these  hearts 
In  Christian  fellowship.  May  this  church  be  a  sotirce  of  unalterable 
faith.  May  this  church  be  a  fortress  for  liberty  which  will  grow  no 
less  as  generations  yet  unborn  rise  up  to  share  Its  blessing.  May 
we  dedicate  this  chtirch  for  today  and  tomorrow  In  the  realization 
that  today  and  tomorrow  are  one,  even  as  the  morning  wind  and 
the  evening  breeze  are  one,  and  in  this  united  thought  we  dedicate 
this  building  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  America." 


On  Continuing  the  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      - 
Thursday,  February  2, 1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  resolution  which  I 
supported,  and  for  which  I  voted,  to  create  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  un-American  activities,  would  result 
In  a  fair,  impartial,  and  judicial  investigation  and  study  of 
the  problem  and  all  its  ramifications.  I  have  always  been 
opposed,  and  more  vigorously  so  each  succeeding  year,  to 
any  activities  that  would  in  any  way  undermine  or  injure 
our  great  form  of  democratic  government  or  its  institutions. 
But  when  I  voted  to  help  create  this  special  committee. 
I  did  so  under  the  impression  that  such  a  committee  would 
conduct  itself  in  a  manner  not  only  worthy  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  but  one  worthy  of  the  great  Democratic 
Party,  which  is  in  control  of  this  Government  through  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  and  in  control  of  the 
special  committee  by  its  majority  membership. 

Unfortunately,  and  to  my  sincere  regret,  and  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  thousands  of  fine  American  citizens  of  all 
parties,  the  special  committee  has  permitted  itself  to  be 
used  as  a  sounding  board  and  publicity  agency  by  elements 
and  people  in  this  countiy  who  are  inveterate  enemies,  not 
only  of  organized  labor,  but  of  liberal,  progressive  govern- 


ment, the  President,  and  all  those  who  support  him  in  his 
efforts  to  give  this  country  a  New  Deal  and  a  "square  deal." 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  this  committee  has  done  more 
to  encoiu-age  "un-American"  activities  than  anything  else 
that  I  can  think  of,  and  many  outstanding  men  in  this  House 
have  not  only  been  disappointed  at  the  committee's  actions, 
but  would  be  fearfiU  of  serving  on  it  lest  they  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  committee's  grievlous  mistakes  of  pro- 
cedure and  conduct  in  the  ptast. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  3  days  of  hearings  shows  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  investigation  of  Nazi.  Fascist.  Silver  Shirt, 
Black  Shirt,  and  other  subversive  organizations  was  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  75  percent  of  the  investigation  was  a 
Communist  "witch  hunt"  directed  against  labor  organiza- 
tions, candidates  for  public  office,  and  the  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government — in  fact,  any  place  and 
any  group  where  there  appeared  to  be  anyone  who  had  ever 
been  hl)eral.  progressive,  or  friendly  to  our  Democratic 
administration.  Of  course,  here  and  there,  to  make  things 
look  good,  an  actual  Communist  or  Conununist  organization 
was  "investigated,"  but  if  you  will  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings  closely  as  I  did,  you  will  find  this  was  few  and  far 
between  and  there  was  not  much  space  devoted  to  it. 

It  was  also  most  unfortunate  that  certain  investigators  and 
witnesses  purporting  to  represent  patriotic  organizations, 
took  advantage  of  the  committee's  hearings  to  besmirch  the 
names,  patriotism,  and  characters  of  honest,  upright,  and 
loyal  American  men  and  women  by  trying  to  attach  to  them 
the  stigma  of  communism.  Although  I  have  been  forced  to 
hurriedly  peruse  the  hearings  of  the  committee — and  some 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  printed  and  available  to  me.  be- 
cause of  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  others  to  get  this  measure 
reported  to  and  acted  on  by  the  House — I  found  much  about 
the  activities  of  a  professional,  mud-slinging  artist  who  was 
employed  by  the  committee  as  an  mvestigator.  This  person, 
Sullivan  by  name,  after  he  had  been  permitted  to  Injure  the 
fair  names  and  reputations  of  many  decent  people  and  after 
he  had  unloaded  his  filth  and  dirt  into  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  was  discharged  by  the  special  committee.  Appar- 
ently, his  doubtful  past  and  his  record  as  a  labor  spy  had 
finaUy  caught  up  with  him  or  had  come  to  the  committee's 
attention,  which  record  should  have  been  looked  Into  before 
he  was  permitted  to  inflict  himself  on  the  Congress. 

There  were  instances  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  one 
Walter  Steele,  who  blandly  stated  he  represented  114  patri- 
otic organizations,  a  list  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  insert 
in  the  record.  Never  once  was  he  cross-examined  as  to  how 
or  why  he  represented  these  so-called  groups,  but  his  bom- 
bastic statements  were  accepted  apparently  by  our  trusting 
special  committee.  In  Mr.  Steele's  list  appears  the  name  of 
the  American  Coalition,  which  he  heads,  and  then  the  Ameri- 
can Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation,  the  Junior  American 
Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation,  and  the  Junior  Order,  United 
American  Mechanics,  of  New  Jersey.  No  man  of  standing 
will  claim  that  these  organizations  can  be  rightfully  or  truth- 
fully called  "patriotic"  organizations.  If  anjrthing,  they  are 
organizations  which  should  be  investigated  themselves  as  to 
their  Americanism.  TTiere  may  be  many  similar  Instances 
among  the  114  organizations  Mr.  Steele  claims  to  represent. 
How  did  he  obtain  such  representation?  What  compensa- 
tion does  he  receive,  and  what  does  his  representation  con- 
sist of?  These  are  questions  that  I  cannot  find  answered 
in  the  hearings.  Some  of  these  organizations.  I  am  sure, 
have  little  knowledge  of  Mr.  Steele  and  his  activities,  and 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  exist  only  on  paper.  I  am  further  In- 
formed that  this  Mr.  Steele — and  I  do  not  mean  to  unduly 
emphasize  his  name — is  the  publisher  of  a  certain  magazine 
whose  paid  circulation  appears  to  be  a  secret  between  him- 
self and  the  Lord,  and  whose  advertising  space  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  the  pages  of  his  publication.  Standard 
Rate  and  Data,  which  lists  the  circulation  of  magazines,  says 
about  this  gentleman's  "valuable"  publication — and  I  quote: 

After  three  requests,  publisher  has  failed  to  furslsb  recent  swam 
circulation  statement  In  accordance  with  S.  R.  D.  8.  requirementa. 
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I  wonder  from  what  source  he  obtains  the  money  to  publish 
his  magazine?  And  I  wonder  why  the  special  committee 
made  no  effort  to  find  out  what  kind  of  "money"  backs  up 
his  propaganda  and  "big  business"  activities? 

Within  the  427  pages  comprising  Mr.  Steele's  statements 
in  the  hearings  of  the  special  committee,  he  designates  scenes 
Of  labor  organizations  and  other  groups  as  being  commu- 
nistic. I  have  in  my  possession  telegrams  from  countless 
numbers  of  these  organizations  denying  his  wild  and  un- 
founded charges.  On  pages  385.  386,  387,  and  388  of  the 
printed  hearings  appears  a  long  list  of  organizations  that  Mr. 
Steele  maintains  are  contributors  to  communistic  campaigns. 
Among  them  are  named  such  organizations  as  the  Austrian 
Fighters  of  Fascism.  German  Workers  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
and  City  College  Alumni,  German -American  Workers'  Club, 
Minnesota  Junior  Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  Preiheit  Organ- 
ization, and  other  organizations  which  on  their  face  make 
such  charges  look  ridiculous.  If  this  man  Steele  had 
charged  these  people  as  contributing  to  Nazi  or  Fascist 
groups  there  might  be  some  semblance  of  reason  in  his  re- 
marks and  doubts  as  to  his  mental  soundness  would  not  con- 
-  fuse  readers  of  his  long  and  rambling  attempt  at  self -adver- 
tising in  the  committee  record. 

But  even  the  above  ridiculous  statements  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  ignore  if  Mr.  Steele  had  not  gone  on  with  the  permis- 
sion and  acquiescence  of  the  special  committee,  to  designate 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  as  commimistic  ssmipathlzers.  He  chaiges  such  men 
as  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Holly,  Prof.  Malcolm  Sharp, 
Rev.  Norman  Barr,  Prof.  Percy  H.  Boynton,  Prof.  S.  P. 
Breckenrldge,  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Rabbi  Louis  L,  Mann, 
and  many  other  well-known  men,  active  inj)ublic  life,  re- 
ligious and  educational  circles  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  scores 
of  others  throughout  the  country,  as  being  members  of  Com- 
munist front  organizations.  This  imputation  and  this  at- 
tempt to  besmirch  such  people  by  innuendo  is  not  only  unjus- 
tifiable but  a  sample  of  the  type  of  conduct  by  irresponsible 
persons  that  the  special  committee  lent  itself  to  and  which 
is  condemned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fair-minded 
Americans  of  all  parties  who  have  protested  the  continuing 
of  the  committee  because  of  the  way  it  has  carried  on  in  the 
past. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  telegrams  and  letters  of  pro- 
test against  the  continuation  of  the  committee  from  every 
section  of  the  coimtry,  and  from  universities  and  colleges, 
labor  organizations  and  unions,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers. 
Army  officers,  civic  associations,  and  public  men  and  women 
who  have  been  libeled  and  vilified  by  the  unjustified  inclu- 
sion of  their  names  in  the  so-called  public  hearings  of  the 
committee.  I  have  protests  from  elected  officers  of  cities 
and  States  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  demanding  the 
right  to  be  heard  and  to  be  allowed  to  face  their  detractors 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  people  who  resent  the  vicious 
imputation  that  they  are  members  of  or  sympathizers  with 
any  communistic  organizations.  I  urge  the  membership  of 
this  House  to  read  just  a  few  of  these  letters  and  telegrams 
which  have  been  inserted  in  the  hearings  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  these 
people  are  sincere  and  if  they  have  not  been  grossly  and 
unfairly  libeled  and  held  up  to  scorn  and  defamation  by 
charlatans  and  character  assas.sins  who  have  used  the  spe- 
cial committee  as  an  arena  to  destroy  the  reputations  of 
American  men  and  women  who  disagree  with  their  reaction- 
ary Ideas. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies],  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  en  Un-American  Activities,  stated  that  he 
had  over  100  offers  from  persons  who  would  contribute 
up  to  $5,000  each  to  continue  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  that  many  persons  had  sent  in  checks  for  smaller  contri- 
butions. Those  who  sent  in  tire  smaller  amounts  out  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism  I  can  understand,  because  they 
have  believed  the  reactionary  press  in  its  reports  of  the  find- 
ings and  work  of  the  committee.  But  of  those  who  offered 
$5,000  I  am  suspicious  that  they  had  a  selfish  motive  and  a 
good  reason  for  so  doing  and  always  favor  an  investigation 


that  will  help  to  destroy  org  anized  labor  and  wreck,  impede. 


or  discredit  progressive  and 


liberal  government. 


I  here  and  now  urge  the  cl  lairmnn  of  the  special  committee 
to  acquaint  the  House  and  the  country  with  the  names  of 
these  bounteous  and  genenms  volunteer  contributors.  He 
believes  in  full  publicity,  and  surely  we  should  learn  who 

The  hearings  give  us  thousands 
of  names  of  Americans  whd  are  accused  of  being  Commu- 
nists, some  of  them  right  h*re  in  the  employ  of  our  Federal 
Gtovemment,  according  to  t  le  witnesses  who  had  their  ex- 
penses paid  to  testify  against  candidates  for  public  office 
just  before  the  elections,  wh  en  such  testimony  would  do  the 
most  harm  to  their  election  campaign.  Why  not  list  also 
the  names  of  Mr.  Steele's  "American  Coalition"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  well  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  an 
investigating  committee,  so  I  am  ideased  that  today  the 
chairman  of  the  special  coiamittee  admitted  that  mistakes 
had  been  made.  It  was  pleasing  likewise  for  me  to  hear 
him  give  his  personal  assurahce  to  the  Rules  Committee  that 
he  has  benefited  by  his  mistikes  and  that  his  conmiittee  will 


endeavor  to  be  fair  in  any 
congratulate  him  upon  his 
amount  of  money,  $100,000, 
mittee  will  investigate  the 


and  spreading  religious  bigo 
country.     I  am  immensely 


uture  hearings.  I  also  wish  to 
statement  that,  if  a  sufficient 
is  given  him,  the  special  com- 
Nazi,  Fascist,  and  other  sub- 


versive organizations  and  persons  responsible  for  creating 


ry,  prejudice,  and  hatred  in  our 
Dleased  by  this,  because  all  my 
life  I  have  been  a  strong  be^ever  in  that  old  saying,  "Better 
late  than  never." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  complained  ttiat  he  had 
been  hampered,  attacked,  and  harassed  in  his  investigation 
by  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  defend  any  official  of  cur  administra- 
tion. They  need  no  defense  of  mine,  because  I  think  they 
are  all  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  the  past  record 
seems  to  have  indicated.  If  some  have  criticized  the  special 
committee,  they  have  undou  Jtedly  done  so  because  they-bes^ 
lieved  an  injustice  was  beiEg  done  to  many  reputable  and 
honorable  people.  In  their  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
special  committee  they  seem  to  have  had  plenty  of  company, 
if  the  thousands  upon  thousmds  of  letters  and  telegrams  of 
protest  I  have  received  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  any  indication.  Of  course,  I  have  a  few  letters  loud  in 
their  praise  of  the  committee's  conduct,  some  I  remember 
being  from  Republican  clubs  and  chambers  of  commerce.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
in  carrying  on  the  hearingi  in  the  future  will  not  permit 
himself  to  be  infiuenced  by  tl  le  enemies  and  detractors  of  our 
great  Democratic  Party,  of  Rrhich  he  is  a  member  and  the 
voters  of  which  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  serve  in  this 
great  legislative  body.  He  comes  from  a  section  of  the  Na- 
tion where  real  E)emocratic  Party  spirit  and  principle  is  a 
personal  and  precious  thini  and  where  I  always  thought 
Democrats  were  able  to  pibtect  themselves  against  being 
used  by  the  enemies  of  ouJ  party  for  selfish  and  partisan 
purposes.  Thus  I  feel  that  ihe  conduct  of  the  special  com- 
mittee in  the  future  will  be  ajuch  as  to  not  only  prevent  any- 
one from  criticizmg  its  faimiss  but  also  prevent  any  political 
groups  antagonistic  to  democratic  principles  from  using  the 
committee  to  their  political  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusionHet  me  say  that  I,  for  one,  have 
been  vigorously  in  favor  of  Exposing  and  putting  an  end  to 
all  subversive  and  un-Ameritan  activities.  Notwithstanding 
certain  temporary  economic  imperfections  and  problems  that 
face  us  today,  we  live  in  and!  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  great- 
est country  on  the  face  of  Ihe  earth.  I  beheve  in,  respect, 
and  honor  the  traditions  of  our  Nation  and  am  as  ready  as 
aajone  to  give  my  life  for  th  s  preservation  and  protection  of 
its  institutions.  I  know.  Mi'.  Speaker,  that  many  of  those 
who  have  been  assailed  and  Attacked  as  Communist  sympa- 
thizers before  this  special  committee  have  just  as  great  love 
and  respect  for  our  democratic  form  of  government  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  l(now  that  thousands  who  have 
been  so  unfairly  charged  an^  assailed  are  just  as  loyal  and 
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patriotic  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  myself.  Naturally, 
these  good  people  have  resented  not  only  the  libelous  and 
unfair  statements  against  themselves  but  those  made  against 
any  President  or  public  men  of  this  great  Union  of  ours. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me,  I  am  including  with  my  remarks 
only  a  few  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams 
received  in  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  All  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  communications  are  available  in  the  Rules 
Committee  for  Members  of  the  House  to  see  and  read. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  more  word.  In  view  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee  that  a  great  deal 
of  work  remains  undone,  it  was  suggested  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  special  committee  be  increased  through  the  nam- 
ing of  from  two  to  four  additional  members.  Personally,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  such  increase  in  membership  would 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  committee  and  expedite  its  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  us  were  willing  to 
use  our  influence  to  endeavor  to  obtain  increased  member- 
ship for  the  special  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  refused  to  accept  such  increase. 
This  refusal  I  regret,  and  I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  make  known  his  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  increase  the 
membership,  if  not  to  me,  at  least  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

For  the  information  of  the  hundreds  who  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was 
precluded  from  granting  their  request  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  committee  allow  for 
the  appearance  before  it  only  of  Members  of  the  House.  It 
was  likewise  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  strictly  adhere  to  these  established  rules  and  prece- 
dents on  this  occasion,  as  in  the  past. 

FiSRUABT   2,   1939. 
Congressman  A.  J.  S&bath. 

Ctiairman  Illinois  Delegation. 

House  of  Representatives: 
We  urge  you  to  speak  out  against  bill  wtilch  woxild  continue 
the  nefarious  Dies  committee  In  the  debated  tomorrow.  In  the 
name  of  American  liberty  and  democracy  Dies  should  be  stopped. 
After  reading  the  transcript  of  worthless  testimony  taken  by  Dies. 
and  reading  the  publicity  releases,  we  condemn  the  so-called  In- 
vestigation as  a  mere  political  smear  campaign,  which  Is  both  un- 
American  and  as  much  a  threat  to  our  democracy  as  the  Nazi 
Bund,  Communist  Party,  or  Silver  Shirts  Legion.  We  favor  a  bona 
fide  investigation  of  subversive  activities  within  the  United  States 
by  Ihe  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  publication  of  a  complete 
and  accurate  report  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Dies  and  his  committee 
would  find  this  task  impossible  even  with  a  million  dollars  if  their 
first  three  volumes  are  a  criteria. 

William  E.  Rodriguez,  chairman.  Council  of  United  States 
Veterans,  Chicago  District,  also  member  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars:  George  C.  Danfleld.  secretary  and  past 
commander.  Union  Lalxjr  Post.  American  Legion,  and 
member  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  160  North  La  SaUe 
Street. 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  February  1,  1939. 

Representative  Sabath. 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Oil   Workers'    International    Union,   Local   No.   229.   request   that 
persons  accused  of  communism  be  permitted  to  deny  accusations. 

B.  J.  Stxwakt, 
President.  Local  No.  229. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1939. 
Representative  Sabath. 

House  Office  Building: 
Urge  every  possible  step  be  taken  to  delay  appropriation  for 
Dies  conunlttee  to  secure  full  discussion  of  the  appropriation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  committee 
entirely.  As  an  American  of  Colonial  descent  deeply  resent  and 
unalterably  oppose  un-American  activities  of  this  committee. 

Frances  AD.uas,  Peconic.  N.  Y. 

CONILAD   PrESBTTERIAN   CHTmCH, 

Conrad,  Mont..  January  26,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  Rules  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Most  people  out  here  are  nauseated  by  the  way  Mr. 
Dies  has  handled  his  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


He  has  not  sought  to  ascertain  truth.  Instead  he  has  attaclted  our 
worthy  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  official  family.  We  re- 
spect Mr.  Roosevelt;  we  loathe  Mr.  Dies  and  his  calumnies. 

Your  committee  will  render  a  service  to  decency  by  bringing  In 
a  report  aslUng  that  Mr.  Dies'  committee  be  dlscoutlnued. 

I  myself,  when  Mr.  Dies'  committee  was  first  created,   hoped   It 
would  render  a  service  to  good  government.     Instead.  It  has  mali- 
ciously attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  devotion  to  public  welfare 
makes  him  our  Nation's  foremost  citizen. 
Yours  tnily, 

Daniel  S.  McCorkl*. 

St.  Lotns,  Mo.,  January  31,  1939. 
AooLPH  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  , 

House  of  Representatives:  I 

As  one  who  has  been  falsely  accused  without  being  given  ft 
chance  to  refute  the  statements  made  against  me,  I  wish  to  appeftl 
to  the  Rules  Committee  to  hold  public  hearings  so  that  aU  inter- 
ested persons  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  pro- 
cedure and  findings  of  the  Dies  committee. 

Richard  Bracier. 
Biisiness  Agent,  St.  Louis  Joint  Board. 
Amalgamated  Clothinff  Workeri  of  America. 


FntsT  Untteo  Brethren  Church. 
Westerville.  Ohio,  January  20,  1939. 

Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  understand  there  is  a  resolution  before  the  Rtilea 
Committee,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  for  continuing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  May  I  respectfuUy  urge  that  the 
committee  t>e  discontmued.  Its  methods  have  been  such  as  to 
reflect  adversely  upon  congressional  investigations.  It  has  indeed 
been  quite  un-American  Itself  In  its  procedure. 

IncidentaUy.  one  wonders  how  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
carry  on  so  long  with  so  smaU  an  appropriation.  Would  not  an 
Investigation  of  Its  expenditures  be  in  order?  The  Government 
might  discover  fruitful  methods  of  economy  from  a  croes-examin*- 
tlon  of  Chairman  Dies.  t 

Very  triily  yours.  ' 

J.  Stuart  Iwhkjiist. 


Wheelxnq,  W.  Va.,  January  31,  1939. 
A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairmen,  House  of  Representatives  Rules  Committee: 
The  6,000  memljers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of 
the  northern  Panhandle  district  of  West  Virginia  join  me  in  re- 
questing that  open  hearings  be  held  to  give  all  Interested  people 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  procedure  and  findings  ot  Dies  com- 
mittee before  voting  on  present  pending  resolution. 

Adolj>h  Pacitico. 
District  Representative  of  United  Mine  Worker  $  of  America. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  February  2.  1939. 

Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building: 
Dies  committee  permitted  witnesses  to  utter  false  and  libelous 
statements  that  New  Republic  was  Communist  organ.  Gave  edi- 
tors no  opportunity  appear  in  reply.  Feel  before  House  votes  on 
extending  committee  editors  New  Republic  and  other  Americans 
who  were  shamefully  misrepresented  should  have  right  be  heard. 

Editors  the  New  Republic. 


Port  Nbches,  Tex.,  February  1,  1939. 

AooLPH  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee.  i 

Washington.  D.  C:  ' 

I  was  directed  by  the  membership  of  local  228,  Oil  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  to  request  you  to  permit  people  who  have  been 
chau^ed  with  communism  by  witnesses  testifying  before  your 
conunlttee  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee and  clear  their  names. 

P.  A.  PEvrro. 
Secretary.  Local  229. 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  FebTuoTy  2,  1939. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath. 

Member  of  Congress:  Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee: 
Ask  you  oppose  continuation  Dies  committee.  With  my  record 
of  30  years'  service  in  labor  and  progressive  movement.  18  year* 
elective  public  service,  I  ask  you  to  place  in  record  public  denial 
that  I  am  or  ever  was  memlier  of  Communist  Party  or  paid  C.  I.  O. 
organizer.  This  brutal  attempt  to  smear  my  public  record  and 
that  of  others  Justified  denial  of  committees  continuation.  Refer 
you  to  Congressman  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  who  is  familiar  with  my 
record  of  service. 

Rtctiaro  H.  Lawrt. 
Former  Burgas  (Mayor)   West  Homestead,  Pa. 
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St.  SrcpaiiNs  Chtjbch, 
Houston,  Tex.,  January  26.  1939. 
Repre«entat!Te  A.  J.  8.«iath. 

Ch^rman  of  the  Rule^  Committee. 

House  Office  Bvtlding,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAJi  Mk.  Sabath:   I  am   writing  to  urge  adverse   action  on  the 
Dlee  resolution.     I  tetl   a  great  deal   of  prejudice   and  unXalmess 
has  been  revealed  In  the  committee's  action. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  consideration  of  this  letter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

ThOS.   W.   ST:^dNERS. 

GtXNDALE.  CALiy..  January  30,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabatr. 

Chairman.  Rules  Ccmmittee,  Washington.  D.  C: 
I  desire  to  protest  further  appropriation  for  the  Dies  committee. 
It  appears  to  have  fully  accomplished  its  purpose  of  besmirching 
the  character  of  outstanding  Democratic  candidates  and  the  sup- 
porters of  our  President,  but  the  elections  are  now  over.  The 
committee  conduct  was  un-American,  undemocratic,  and  grossly 
tmfalr.  I  personally  was  falsely  accused  of  being  a  Communist 
and  have  never  receJTed  any  opportunity  to  refute  the  baseless 
charges.  It  Is  apparent  this  charge  was  made  only  because  I'm 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  California, 
whlcb  was  actively  en^a^^ed  In  supporting  Senator  Sheridan 
DowNrr.  Gov.  Culbert  Olson,  and  the  other  Democratic  candidates. 
My  private  and  public  life  Is  an  open  book:  and  if  your  committee 
so  deslrea,  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  personally  appear 
before  It  without  expense  to  the  committee.  Please  send  reply  to 
State  capltol,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

JOHH  GeK  CL&KX. 

ChaiTiuAn,  Detnocratic  State  Central  Committee.  California. 

„        .  ,   „  Chicago,  III.,  Februaty  1.  1939. 

Ron.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee. 

Hou9e  of  Repre'smtat^s.  Washington,  D.  C: 
whereas  the  last  year  the  Infamous  Dies  committee  xised  Gov- 
ernment fund.s  under  p^^text  of  Investigating  un-American  acUvl- 
tlea.  and  whereas  Dies  committee  has  made  numerous  Irresponsible 
accusations,  we  demand  that  House  Committee  on  Rules  holds  open 
hearing  affording  all  people  accused  by  Dies  coromltteo  time  and 
ample  opportunity  to  answer,  refute,  and  gtve  testimony  in  their 
own  behalf.  ^ 

Henry  Johnson,  assistant  national  director  of  Packing  House 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee,  Brennan  Local  335;  Peter 
Brown,  president,  and  Charles  Balskus.  financial  secre- 
tary. Agar  Local  336;  Kenneth  Collins,  president,  and 
Clifton  Johnson,  financial  secretary,  Wilson  Local  337- 
Unils  Kar'.ak.  president,  and  Ulliaji  Shaw,  secretary", 
Hammond  Lccal  338:  Bruno  Norbut.  president,  and  John 
Wo)ciech<>wskl,  secretary,  Miller  and  Hart  Local  339 
Samuel  Clemmons,  president,  and  J.  E.  Edwards  secre- 
tary. Swift  Local  840:  Larry  Knutsen.  president,  Victoria 
Kramer,  secretary,  Roberts  and  Oakes,  341;  Jesse  Vaughn, 
president.  William  Johnson,  secretary.  Armour  Local  347- 
Al  Malachl.  president,  Elmer  T.  Thomas,  secretary  Live- 
stock Handlers,  5C7;  Ben  Brown,  president,  and"  Frank 
Monaghan,  secretary,  three  casing  houses.  Local  908- 
Hurle  Loe,  president,  V/lHlam  Chroszy.  financial  secret 
tary.  Blersdorf.  335;  Sam  Baker,  president,  nilnois  Meat 
762;  Henry  Short,  president,  Kate  EUer,  secretary. 

UwrrAjii.*N  SocisTT  of  Wiluslit  Hills 

^  ^,       .  WeUesley  HiUs.  Mass..  January  19.  1939. 

Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  the  Rules  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,   Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dbak  Rxpresentattve  Sabath:  I  am  writing  you  to  say  that 
I  consider  the  Dtes  investigation  a  disgrace  and  that  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  adverse  report  on  the  resolution  continulna  the 
Bouse  Conmilttee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities. 
Respectfully  youra. 

"WarrsTiLL  H.  Shakp,  Minister. 

The  Baptist  TJttvreasrrr  Pastoratb 

AT  THE  Ui«viasrrT  or  Wisconsik, 

Madison.  Wis..  January  20.  1939. 
Representative  A.  J.  Sabath. 

Dkak  8t«:  I  would  like  to  urge  strongly  an  adverse  report  on  the 
Dies  resolution.  The  activities  of  that  committee  have  done  more 
harm  to  democracy  than  the  movements  they  have  been  Investi- 
gating I  am  amazed  at  the  scandalously  loose  procedure  of  the 
committee  as  It  took  aU  sorts  of  hearsay  reports  without  checking 
upon  them.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Dies  oonunittee  will  be 
dl&contlr.uexl. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  L.  CoLLnrs. 

PrrrsBTTBCH,  Pa.,  February  1.  1939. 
Eon.  AooLPR  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman.  Comm\ttee  on  Rules,  House  Office  Building: 
As  aU  fair-mmded  citizens  must  we  condemn  Dies  committee's 
Biased   approach    in   its   InveetlgaUon   Into   iin-American   activities 
Committees    arbitrary    and    undemocraUc    Ziiethods    thiia    t>ecome 


<t 


themselves    tm-Amerlcan.     W( 
Oommittee   on  continuation 
hearing  to  those  accused  by 
on  Dies  appropriation  until 
Ushed. 


protest    closed    hearings   of   Rules 

appropriation   without  giving   fair 

[Dies.     We  urge  you  to  delay  action 

ill  the  committee  reports  are  pub- 


Kathxxime  M.  Ru'i'iaMButn. 
Executive  Secretary.  Pitt^urgh  League  of  Women  Shoppers. 


Past  bearings  conducted^  by 
were    vile    and    scandalous. 


pETRorr,  Mich.,  February  1,  1939. 
Hon.  AtxsLPH  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Representatives: 

the  Dies  conmilttee  In  every  respect 
They    disregard    every    principle    of 


democracy.  In  the  name  of  L  ibor's  Non-Partlsan  League  of  Wa3me 
Coimty  200.000  voters  demand  that  In  the  future  the  Dies  com- 
mittee hold  open  hearings  am  I  gtve  those  accused  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  submit  testim<|ny  in  their  own  behalf. 

John  W.  Gibson, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Labor's 
Kon-Partisan  League  of  Wayne  County. 

The  Oommunitt  Chttscb, 
Ephrata.  Wash..  January  25.  1939. 
Representative  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  Rules  CommitUe. 

House  Of^ce  Bu  ilding,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sik:  May  I  strongly  urge  an  adverse  report  of  your  com- 

itt^^  —  ♦»,.,  .»„„i„4.i v., -J  ^ould  continue  the  House  Commlt- 

-      -«,,  the  so-called  Dies  committee? 

I  do  not  recall  any  congressional  committee  which  has  done  more 
to  tear  down  the  American  cbncept  of  fair  play  than  this  com- 
~'**'^      Its   own   conduct   wa>   most  decidedly   an   "un-American 

•     T*    ^w .    i*_-w   --    ^   sounding   board   for    all    the   dis- 

—   „--.,  vent   to   their   animus   against  the 

present  administration.  All  In  aU.  It  was  about  the  sorriest  spec- 
tacle that  could  happen  in  a  d  ;mocracy. 

So.  In  the  interests  of  deceniy,  fair  play,  and  truth,  I  hope  your 
conunlttee  wUl  recommend  thiit  the  Dies  committee  be  discharged 
from  further  duty. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Hon.  A.  J,  S.\bath, 

Chairman,  House  Rjiles 
House  Office  BiiildiJig 

Fbllowlng    telegram    has 
Tatlob.     All  these  local 

"Local  unions  at  Newoomb, 
HaberGham,   Westboume. 
Highpoint  Mines,  Caryvlile 
more,  Moore  Mines,  Pork 
Creek,   Brlcevllle.   Cameron 
long-distance  telephone  to 
held  by  Rules  Committee 
In  continuing  Dies  committee 
vote  in  bringing  this  about." 


b<en 


Cot\  la 


bef  oi  e 


President.  Union  Mine 


Robert  B.  Shaw,  Pastor. 
JsLLico,  TENN.,  January  30.  1939. 


Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

sent    to    Congressman    J.    Will 

unions  are  In  his  congressional  district: 

^swego,  Wooldrldge.  Morley,  Anthras, 

Pealxxly,   LaFollette,   Sun   Mine, 

1,  Block,  Hickey,  "Turley,  Clinch- 

Mountain,  Buffalo,  Petros,  Wlndrock,  Coal 

Mne,  Bradens   Gap   all    authorize   me 

wl^  you  requesting  public  hearing  be 

action  Is  taken  by  your  committee 

They  ask  your  aid,  assistance,  and 


Wm.  Ttjrnblazer, 
Workers  of  America,  District  19. 


Wi  JSHINGTON,  D.  C  Jantutry  20,  1939. 
Congressman  Aoolph  J.  Sabati  [. 

Chairman.  Rules  Commttt :«,  House  Office  Building. 

WashingtoTi.  D.  C: 
The  National  Negro  Congres$  was  named  by  the  Dies  committee 
as  an  un-American  Communlstj  organization,  the  evidence  on  which 
this  charge  was  based  was  introduced  into  the  record  privately  so 
that  we  had  no  opportunity  tfc  know  that  we  were  being  Investi- 
gated and  no  (^portunity  to  tinswer  the  charges.  We  have  defi- 
nite proof  that  the  committee  has  deliberately  distorted  speeches  of 
our  officers  and  has  deliberately  published  falsehoods  of  the  grossest 
character  against  us.  We  deiiy  that  we  are  in  any  sense  un- 
American  or  Commumsts;  we  isk  that  you  give  us  an  appointment 
to  furnish  documental  proof  tjiat  the  Dies  committee  has  deliber- 
ately slandered  our  organization.  Please  wire  reply.  We  further 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  t^pos4  d  to  any  continuation  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  we  wUl  consider  ;ts  continuation  a  deliberate  attack 
upon  the  Negro  people  to  be  4nswered  at  the  polls. 

John  P.  Davis, 
National  Secretary. 


The  Honorable  A.  J.  Sabath, 
Chairman  of  the  Rules 
House  Office  Building 
Dear  Sir  :  As  the  procecdinj  s 
American    Activities,    of    whict 
chairman,  have  been  characterl 
of  Judgment  and  fairness,  and 
the  country,  accomplishing 
voter  to  urge  that  your  Rul^s 
Dibs',  request  for  ftirther 
Very  tnily  your^ 


no 


The  Tit^ane  UNrvERsmr  op  LotnsiANA, 

New  Orleans.  January  23.  1939. 

C^mittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 

Representatlve    Dies,    of    Texas,    is 

ed  by  lack  of  Intelligent  plan,  lack 

have  stirred  up  ill  wia  throughout 

constructive  result.s,  I  wish  as  a 

Committee   do  not  approve  Mr. 


appn  )priatlon. 


John  M.  McB«tbk. 

Professor  Emeritus. 
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The  MENNiNcni  Clinic, 
Topcka,  Kans..  January  23.  1939. 
Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak   Sir:   I  wish   to   voice   my  hope   that   your  committee  will 
report  adversely  on  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee.   It   Is  the   most   un-American  piece   of   Investigation  the 
country  has  seen  for  over  a  decade. 

Sincerely,  Norman  Reider. 

State  Teachers  College, 
Miluxiukee.  Wis..  January  7.  1939. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  Rules  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  very  deep  op- 
position for  continuing  the  Dies  committee.  I  have  followed  the 
work  of  this  committee  rather  closely,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Its 
whole  procedure  tends  to  spread  fear  which  Inevitably  results  In 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  thought. 

For  example,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union.  I  know 
every  member  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge not  a  single  one  !s  a  Communist  or  is  friendly  to  communism. 
They  are  all  ardent  believers  In  American  democracy  and  enthusi- 
astic defenders  of  it.  The  report  of  the  Dtes  committee  In  brand- 
ing the  Civil  Liberties  Union  sis  communistic  Is  a  form  of  name 
calling  that  is  one  of  the  worst  tjpes  of  suppre.sion,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  liberals  Is  the  first  step  In  the  growth  of  fascism. 
I  urge  the  committee  to  recommend  adversely  on  this  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours.  ^^^  ^    ^^^^   President. 

Brown  Memorial  Chttrch, 
Baltimore.  January   20.   1939. 
Representative  Arnold  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  Many  of  my  acquaintances  feel  as  I  do, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  were  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  Dies,  were  not  calculated  to  give  the  American 
people  a  fair,  unprejudiced,  and  accurate  estimate  of  such  ac- 
tivities. If  every  sincere  effort  toward  social  progress  for  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  Is  to  be  labeled  radical  or  communistic 
by  such  a  committee,  then  It  seems  to  me  we  are  throwing  the 
power  into  ihe  hands  of  reactionary  forces  In  this  country,  and 
by  that  much  preparing  the  way  for  fascism.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  bill  Introduced  by  Representative  Dies  for  continuing 
the  present  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  will  not 
be  passed. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  t.  Guthrie  Speers. 

Humboldt  Park  Communttt  Methodist  Episcopal  CHtmcH, 

Chicago.  III..  January  22,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.'s.r  Sir:  May  I  protest  vigorously  the  work  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee.    I  consider  It  un-American  and  uncalled  for.     Please  do 
all  you  can  to  have  It  abolished. 

Sincerely,  Rev.  W.  B.  Waltmire. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  30.  1939. 
Congressman  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee. 

Congress  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Advise  delay  committee  action  further  appropriation  Dies  com- 
mittee until  full  report  published  and  accused  persons  have  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves. 

James  Felbleman.  Marc  Anthony,  T.  S.  Behre,  Jean 
Hailing.  Walter  Gaulke,  Ida  Friend,  Jullen  Bryan, 
P.  N.  Biewer,  David  Herman,  Emlle  Lelpziger,  J.  W. 
Lovett.  David  Fichman,  Marjorie  Dallet,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Nixon,  Rev.  Otto  A.  Meyer.  Frances  Bryson,  H.  T.  Kane, 
Richard  Whltten,  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Leona  Nel- 
ken,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lovett,  Dorothy  Felbleman. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  January  30,  1939. 
Congressman  Sabath, 

Chairman,   House   Rules  Committee: 
Oppose  further  appropriation  of  funds  for  Dies  committee  until 
full   report   published   and  accused   persons   have   oppcrtiuilty   to 
defend  themselves. 

Edward  T.  Lombardo, 
Secretary,  Columbus  Chapter.  National  Laxcyers  Guild. 


New  York,  N.  Y..  January  30.  1939. 
Repres?ntatlve  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Representatives: 
Undemocratic   conduct   of   Dies  committee   In   past   commands 
Rules  Committee  hold  hearings  to  permit  persons  accused  before 
Dies  committee  to  offer  contradictory  testimony.     No  such  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  Dies. 

BflCHAEL   QmLL. 

President,  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 


The  UNIVER.SITT  or  Kansas. 

Lawrence,  January  7.  1939. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman.  Rules  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Coxgkessman  Sabath;  May  I  express  my  opposition  to 
the  continuation  of  the  Dies  House  committee  and  Its  alleged  Inves- 
tigation of  so-called  tm-Amerlcan  activities,  and  the  hope  that  your 
committee  will  take  a  like  position.  The  committee  has  conducted 
no  real  Investigation,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  served  as  a  mediiun 
for  propaganda  of  the  most  vicious  and  misleading  sort.  A  case 
in  point  is  Its  condemnation  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  Commimlst  Party,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  work  of  the 
Union  from  the  time  of  Its  incrptlon  In  1917  (before  there  was  a 
Communist  Party  of  any  Importance),  and  Its  record  amply  demon- 
strates that  It  has  been  consistently  concerned  In  the  protection 
of  political  and  religious  liberties  supposedly  guaranteed  by  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  One  must  conclude  that  the  Dies  committee  Is  opposed 
to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  such  rights,  particularly  by  groups 
critical  of  social  and  economic  conditions. 

I,  for  one.  would  welcome  a  genuine  investigation  of  Fascist  and 
Communist  movements  and  organizations,  along  with  the  condi- 
tions responsible  therefor;  but  the  Dies  committee  has  shown  that 
It  Is  not  capable  of  such  Inquiry.  If  your  committee  favors  an 
Inquiry  designed  to  get  at  the  facts,  why  not  set  up  a  committee 
qualified  by  interest  and  ability  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  this 
nature? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Seba  Eldudcb. 

St.  James'  Chubch, 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  January  19,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  and  Dear  Sir:  As  an  American  citizen  and  a  veteran 
of  the  World  War,  as  well  as  a  Christian  clergyman.  I  am  keenly 
Interested  in  the  Dies  committee.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  earnestly 
hope  you  are,  that  its  report  indicated  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished,  except  to  waste  In  the  lowest  form  of  political 
"shystcrlsm"  a  deal  of  the  people's  money.  I  sincerely  hope  your 
report  on  the  Dies  resolution  to  contmue  Its  woik(?)  will  be  an 
emphatic  "no." 

To  grant  Dtes  and  his  outfit  $150,000  of  the  people's  money  Is 
not  only  a  complete  waste  but  Is  serving  to  stir  up  a  great  deal 
of  bitterness  throughout  our  country,  b&ied  upon  pure  prejudice 
and  Ignorance. 
Thank  you  for  giving  this  matter  your  careful  consideration. 
Respectfvilly  yours, 

C.  Lawson  Willabo,  Jr.,  Rector. 


Women's  International  Leacite  for  Peace  and  FtaxooM, 

Detroit,  January  19,  1939. 
A.  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
President  expressing  the  attitude  of  our  organization  toward  the 
activities  of  the  Dies  committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  It  was  our  thought 
that  this  letter  might  be  of  some  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  W.  SmirMAN. 
Chairman.  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

Januart  19,  1939. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  White  House,  Washin0on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  Inasm.uch  as  the  Dies  committee  did  not 
produce  legal  evidence  concerning  the  people  accu:jed  of  subversive 
activities  or  give  the  acctised  full  opportunity  to  refute  the  very 
damaging  personal  charges,  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  wishes  to  express  op- 
position to  any  further  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Dies  committee  under  Its  present  leadership.  In  our 
State  the  Investigations  were  obviously  used  to  damage  the  caus?  of 
organized  labor  and  the  nonviolent  settlement  of  InGUStrlal  dlsputea 

It  Is  our  hope  that  should  a  new  committee  be  organized  that  It 
will  fulfill  Its  function  under  a  more  just  and  impartial  leadership 
and  that  It  will  Investigate  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  and  other  subver- 
sive elements  as  was  originally  the  Intention  of  the  congressloiud 
resolution  which  authorized  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yoius. 


Chairman,  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 


KzEKX.  N.  H..  January  19,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building,  Wa<ihinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sabath:   Our  hope  u  for  an  adverse  report  on  the 
Dies   committee   resolution   and   a   discontinuance   of    said   com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obosgs   Lawrkncb   Parw 
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CkNnui.  MrrHooTST  Episcopal   Church, 

Superior,  Wis..  January  23,  1939, 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

The  Rules  Committee.  House  Office  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
DzAK  CoNGBEfWMAiT  Sabatr  I    Becavise   of   the   prejudice,   vin Judi- 
cial conduct,  and  Uresponslblllty  of  the  so-called  Dies  committee, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  report  against  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.    PlEBCX    NEWKLL. 
G(nLFORO    COIXEGZ, 

Guilford  College.  N.  C.  January  27.  1939. 
Hon.  AooLPH  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman.  Rules  Committee.  House  Office  BuildiTig, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deae  Congressman:  May  I  urge  upon  you  that  you  u^ 
your  Influence  in  the  direction  of  bringing  an  adverse  report  on 
the  Dies  movement  continuing  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  slipshod  methods  pursued  by  this  com- 
mittee and  the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  make  Investl- 
gKtlons  arc  so  un-American  that  I  believe  the  committee  should 
not  be  continued. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  D.  Burrix.  Dean. 

The  Unffed  CntniCH  or  Hyde  Park, 

Chicago.  January  21,  1939. 
Re:  Against  continuance  of  Dies  committee. 
The  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  register  my  opposition,  &a  a  public-minded 
citizen,  to  the  continuance  of  the  Dies  committee. 

Its  Investigations  thus  far  have  served  only  to  obscure  the  facts 
which  the  committee  was  named  to  discover  and  expose.  The  real 
situation  concerning  possible  subversive  activities  of  Conununlsts 
and  Fascists  In  our  midst  is  hidden  behind  excessive  vituperations 
directed  toward  the  mildest  liberal  activities. 

Further,  the  methods  employed  by  this  committee  indicate  a 
wilful  departure  from  anjrthlng  like  the  Judicious  attitude  the 
American  ptibllc  might  expect  in  a  committee  from  Its  House  of 
Ropresontatlves. 

I  urge  that  the  request  for  continuance  with  increased  fimds 
be  not  granted. 
Sincerely, 

George  M.  GnssoN. 

SoTJTH   St.   Paul.  Mimr.,   January   22.   1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  We  desire  herewith  to  file  a  protest  agatnst 
any  additional  appropriation  to  be  granted  the  so-called  Dies 
committee.  Certainly  nothing  constructive  has  come  out  of  this 
committee.  Its  work  has  consisted  only  of  mud  slinging  against 
progressive  Interests  in  this  coimtry  whose  views  didn't  exactly 
coincide  with  the  reactionary  views  of  Mr.  Dies. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Farmers  Union  Live  Stock  Commission, 
Cuas.  D.  Eglxt,  Manager. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  January  30,  1939. 
Chairman  Sabath, 

Rules  Committee: 
In  the  name  of  15.000  fur  workers  we  urge  immediate  hearings 
to  permit  penons  accused  by  the  Dies  coinmlttee  to  appear  and 
testify. 

Irvikc  Potash, 
Manager.  Furriers'  Joint  Council  of  New  York,  15,000. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  2.  1939. 
Aboipr  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  House  Office  Building: 
In  the  name  of  Local  Union  No.   14.   United  Auto  Workers  of 
America,   we  demand  that  the  Dies  committee   conduct   hearings 
allowing    persons    accused    of    communism    to    appear    and    offer 
testimony  contradicting  such  acciisatlons. 

Jos.  DnzxL,  President. 

New  York  Universitt. 
New  York,  January  19,  1939. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath. 

■  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkae  Mr.  Sabath:  Permit  me  to  add  my  voice  to  the  rising 
protest  against  the  Dies  resolution.  The  work  of  committee  has 
already  furnished  an  amazing  example  of  the  possibility  of  pub- 
licizing lies  and  half  truths,  with  no  adequate  opportunity  for 
either  refutation  or  denial.  The  net  result  of  such  activity  can 
only  be  to  Intensify  class  feeling,  to  no  good  end.  The  sooner  this 
kind  if  Irresponsible  meddling  is  stopped  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  P.  Pabchilb. 


Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabj  rn 
Chairman  of  Rules  Comn^ttee 


Honorable  Sib:   The  manner 
carried  on  its  investigation  is 
litical  opportunism.    It  shoul( 
upon   you   to   exert   your 
discontinuance. 

Sincerely  yours. 


personal 


C(i 


Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman  of  the  Rules 

House  Office  Bi^ilding 
Dear  Sir:  On  account  of 
general  irresponsibility  of  the 
Activities  headed  by 
spectfully  urge   an  adverse 
continue  the  activities  of  the 
Very  truly  yours, 


Represei  itative 
re  )ort 


Associate 


H.  G.  Kenestrick, 
lyofessor  of  Agricultural  Education. 


Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee 
In  behalf  of  the  175,000 
and  Machine  Workers  of 
mittee  to  give  opportunity  to 
the  Dies  committee  to  appear 
testimony  repudiating  such  c. 
feel  they  have  been  attacked 
be  given  this  opportunity 
ceming  the  future  of  the  Dies 


N;  w  YcHtK,  N.  Y.,  January  30,  1939. 


President.  United  Electr^al 
America.  1133  Broad 


,  House  of  Representatives: 

of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
I  respectfully  petition  your  com- 
those  charged  with  communism  by 
before  the  Rules  Committee  to  give 
arges  if  they  so  desire.     Those  who 
i^airly  by  the  Dies  committee  should 
considering  any  legislation  con- 
committee. 

James  B.  Caret, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


met  ibers 
Amer  ca 


bef  are 


tm\y. 


Congressman  S.\bath: 

Urge  no  decision  and  no 
full  opportunity  Is  given  to 
by  such  committee. 


J  Bw  York,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1939. 

ap  )ropriatlon  for  Dies  committee  until 
ofganization  and  individuals  attacked 

United  Optical  Workers  Union. 


Hon.  Arnold  J.  Sabath, 
House  OJfice  Building 
Dear   Representative   Sabath 
hope  that  the  Dies  committe ! 
cally  reformed  under  a  new 
committee  have  discredited 
Job  of  critical  investigation 
Faithfully  yours, 


The  Honorable  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee 
Houst 
Dear  Congressman  Sabath 
strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance 
ties   of   the    Dies   committee, 
posal  to  make  an  appropriation 
Sincerely  yours. 


Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee, 
The  United  Mine  Workers 
tucky.  we  request  that  public 
is  taken  on  report  of  the  Dies 


Adolph  J.  S.abath, 

Chairman,  House  Rules 
Hou3e  Offj 
Urge   public   hearing  on 
priatlon.    Look    with    disfavoi 
investigation. 


Dies 


;ORD 


First  Unitarian  Church, 
Alton,  m..  January  24.  1939. 


',  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

in  which  the  Dies  committee  haa 

a  travesty  of  uninteillgence  and  po- 

not  be  allowed  to  continue.     I  call 

and   official   influence   for   ita 


Randall  S.  Hilton. 


The  Ohio  State  Untversttt. 

Columbus.  January  26.  1939. 


mmittee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

prejudice,  unjudicial  conduct,  and 

House  Committee  on  Un-American 

Dies,   of  Texas.  I   would  re- 

on  the  resolution  proposing  to 

committee. 


'httrch  op  the  Holt  Trinitt, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  January  19.  1939. 


W^hington,  D.  C. 

:   Please  permit  me  to  express  my 

will  either  be  abolished  or  drastl- 

cl  lairman.     The  present  chairman  and 

themselves  by  their  fallvire  to  do  a  real 


BiADFORO  YouNO,  Associate  Minister. 

Sotttheastern  Michigan  Associated  Teachers  Clubs. 

Highland  Park.  January  30,  1939. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Office  BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are 
of  the  un-American  actlvl- 
hat  we   condenui   strongly   the   pro- 
for  that  committee. 


Jean  Armour  MacKat,  President. 


Hazard,  Kt.,  January  31,  1939. 


,  Capitol  Building: 
America,  District  30,  State  of  Ken- 
hearing  be  held  before  final  action 
conmilttee. 

Edgar  Reynolds, 
International  Representative. 


Ni  w  Haven,  Conn.,  January  30,  1939. 


qom.mittee. 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
committee   before   cutting  appro- 
on    continuance    of    this   partisan 


Rev.  George  Butler. 
Summel^fleld  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  January  30,  1939. 
Congressmsn  Sabath, 

Rules  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild  protest  Dies  committee  appropriation 
unless  accused  may  testify. 

E.  B.  Berltnrut.  Secretary. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  30,  1939. 
Aoolph  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  desire  that  public  hearing  be  held  so  that  all  interested  may 
testify  against  the  procedure  of  the  Dies  committee. 

The  New  Haven  Group  Council  of  Methodist  Youth. 


Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  January  31,  1939. 
Congressman  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  hold  public  hearings  giving  all  Interested  people  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  be  heard  on  procedure  and  findings  of  Dies  committee. 
Sentiment  Utah  vinlons  numbering  10,000. 

E.  M.  RoTLB,  Secretary. 


The  True  Facts  Regarding  the  Lumber  Tariff  and 
Foreign-Trade  Imports— Echoe.s  of  the  1938  Cam- 
paigns in  the  State  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  3,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1938  politi- 
cal campaigns  in  the  State  of  Washington  waged  against  the 
present  incumbents  in  Congress,  including  myself,  were  char- 
acterized by  vituperation  and  falsehoods  to  a  degree  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In  my  own  case 
I  followed  my  unbroken  policy  and  practice  of  conducting  a 
clean  canvass,  never  once  mentioned  my  opponent,  and,  as 
usual,  confined  myself  solely  to  a  constructive  discussion  of 
issues  and  principles,  and  refrained  from  indulging  in  person- 
alities. I  treated  with  contempt  the  falsehoods  circulated 
and  published  by  the  opposition. 

The  population  in  my  district  is  both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural and  consequently  the  opposition  circulated  the  rank- 
est falsehoods  relating  to  the  lumber  tariff  in  an  effort  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  circulated  falsehoods  equally  as  contemptible  in 
regard  to  foreign-trade  imports  of  agricultural  products  in  a 
feverish  endeavor  to  prejudice  the  farmers  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. My  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  very  briefly  how 
brazenly  false  and  absolutely  unfounded  these  statements 
were  and  leave  it  to  the  citizens  of  southwest  Washington  to 
judge  for  themselves  whether  those  responsible  for  their 
circulation  are  worthy  of  belief  in  the  future. 

THE   LUMBER  TAKITF — THE  FALSEHOODS 

The  members  of  the  Wash-ngton  congressional  delegation 
in  both  House  and  Senate  were  falsely  accused  of  having 
voted  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  and  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  and  "sold  the  workers  in  the  lumber  industry 
down  the  river."  In  my  district  my  opponent  rode  around 
on  a  lumber  carrier  used  in  the  sawmills  and  prominently 
displayed  a  placard  alleging  that  my  vote  had  closed  the 
sawmills,  which,  of  course,  was  as  false  as  it  was  fantastic 
and  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  this  falsehood  was  reiterated 
in  news  stories,  editorials,  handbills,  and  paid  advertisements 
published  and  circulated  day  after  day  for  weeks  before  the 
general  election.  Undoubtedly  some  good  people  finally  be- 
lieved the  falsehood  and  were  misled  by  it. 

THE    LUMBER    TARIFF" — THE    TRUE    FACTS 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  our  State  ever  voted  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
Canadian  lumber,  and  no  such  legislation  ever  came  before 
Congress,  and  no  such  vote  was  ever  cast.  The  sawmills 
and  lumber  firms  of  southwest  Washington  are  members 
of  the  West  Coast  Lumoermen's  Association,  and  for  years 


their  secretary-manager  and  legislative  representative  has 
been,  and  stiH  is.  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  former  Chief  Forester 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  following  letter,  written  Decem- 
ber 12,  1938,  Colonel  Greeley  correctly  seta  forth  the  facta 
regarding  my  record  and  that  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
In  regard  to  the  lumber  tariff.  It  speaks  for  Itself  and  com- 
pletely disproves  once  and  for  all  time  the  contemptible 
campaign  lies  relating  to  this  matter. 

West  Coast  Lumbeucxn's  ABaocUTXOM. 

Seattle,  Wash..  December  12.  l»3t. 
Mr.  WiLUAM  Appel, 
President,  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Dear  Mr.  Appel:  I  appreciate  the  opportiinity  which  the  Aber- 
deen chamber  afforded  me  last  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  British 
and  Canadian  trade  agreements. 

I  regret  that  some  newspaper  reports  of  this  discussion  gave  It  • 
political  twist  derogatory  to  Congressman  Martin  P.  Smith.  I  know 
that  the  Aberdeen  chamber  has  no  part  whatsoever  m  this  unex- 
pected angle  of  the  matter,  but  in  falmesa  to  Mr.  Smith  I  want  to 
Eay  the  following: 

The  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  proposed  to  Congress  In 
1934  as  a  general  policy  to  promote  foreign  trade.  No  one  knew  at 
that  time  whether  or  not  it  would  apply  to  lumber;  and,  11  It  did 
apply  to  lumber,  It  might  have  been  handled  in  a  very  beneficial 
manner  to  our  Industry.  The  Pacific  Northwest  hss  long  been 
anxious  to  recover  its  former  export  markets;  and  this  act  could 
have  been  made  an  Important  Instrumentality  to  that  end. 

The  west  coast  lumber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr.  Smith  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  Im- 
ported lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before 
Congress.  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly 
deflned  for  taxing  purpioses.  as  In  the  classification  of  large  timbers 
and  the  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He 
has  helped  us  in  every  question  arising  for  the  clarification  and 
administration  of  the  excise  tax:  and  was  particularly  helpful  In 
the  legislation  last  year  for  requiring  the  marking  of  Imported 
lumber  with  country  of  origin. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  lumber  industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel  it 
only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known.  | 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Oreelet,  Secretary-Manager. 

After  the  original  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
had  been  in  effect  for  3  years  and  the  matter  of  its  extension 
or  discontinuance  came  before  Congress  in  1937,  Wilson 
Compton,  secretary  and  manager,  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  national  legislative  representative  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  speaking  for  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association  and  the  lumber  industry  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  United-States  House  of  Representatives: 

'The  lumber  industry  favors  the  continuance  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Action  to  that  effect  by  resolution  was 
taken  by  the  governing  board  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  representing  the  entire  organized  lumber- 
manufactvu-ing  industry. 

My  efforts  in  support  of  the  quota  on  shingles,  my  bill — 
which  became  law — for  census  of  the  shingle  Industry  to 
render  the  quota  effective,  and  other  activities  In  behalf  of 
the  workers  and  manufacturers  In  the  shingle  industry  have 
received  frequent  endorsement  from  shingle  weavers'  uniona. 
and  I  quote  from  one  of  several  letters  received  from  the 
United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Bureau.  Inc.: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  association,  held  la 
Tacoma.  February  1.  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  at 
this  association  lor  your  faithful  services  In  our  behalf  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Import  limitations  on  red-cedar  shingles. 

Furthermore,  the  present  national  administration  has 
rendered  considerable  aid  to  the  lumber  industry  through 
the  Federal  housing  legislation  which  has  improved  the  do- 
mestic market  for  lumber  and  all  forest  products.  I  have 
also  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  type  of  beneficial  legis- 
lation as  shown  by  the  following  letters: 

National  Retail  Lumeer  Dealers  Association. 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  4,  1937. 

Hon.  Martin  F.  SMrrn, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  Permit  me  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  most 
cordially  for  your  letter  of  August   3,  asking  cur  opinion  on  tb* 
proposed  Wagner-SteagaU  housing  blU. 
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I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  We  are 
now  attempting  to  arrange  a  time  to  appear  at  the  hearing  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  so  that  we  may  ex- 
press our  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Prom  our  experience  In  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act.  the  attempts  In  Federal  housing  have  been  a 
complete  failure  and  an  expensive  experiment  to  the  Oovemment. 
They  have  caused  confusion  In  the  building  industry  and  uncer- 
tainty In  the  minds  of  prospects  that  we  have  had  for  homes.  If  we 
must  have  a  slum-clearance  bill.  It  should  be  strictly  a  slum-clear- 
ance bill,  confined  through  mandatory  provisions  to  the  lowest- 
income  group. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  my  opinion  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  remember  the  wonderful  assistance 
you  gave  us  at  the  time  the  National  Housing  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  also  your  subsequent  assistance  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  housing.  Tou  have  always  been  In  full  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  building  Industry,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
appreciate  it. 

Tours  ?wry  truly. 

SpsifCR  D.  Baldwiw , 
Cfutirman,  Leffislative  Committee. 

KanoNax.  Sxran.  Lxtmbex  Dealsrs'  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  18.  1934. 

Mr  Dkar  Conceebsuan  Smh-h:  On  behalf  of  this  organization 
and  the  Western  Retail  Lumbermen's  Association,  we  desire  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  and  effective  work  you  did  in  co- 
operation with  these  and  other  national  organizations,  including 
tl.e  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  early  stages  and  through 
to  the  finish  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Your  assistance  in  promoting  a  congressional  delegation  to  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  problems  of  the  building  industry  i>nd  labor  were  presented  was 
Instrumental  in  securing  his  active  Interest.  It  is  signiflcant  that 
on  the  day  you  called  upon  him,  March  20.  he  issued  the  Executive 
order  to  prepare  a  complete  program  for  legislative  action. 

Tour  willingness  at  all  times  and  the  unselfish  manner  with 
which  you  cooperated  certainly  merits  the  approval  and  support 
of  all  who  are  alfected  by  this  legislation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wl&hes  for  your  continued 
•iiccess.  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sfthcer  D.  Baldwin,  President. 

FOBZICN-TSAOS  IMK>KT»— THi:  FALSEKOODS 

There  was  also  circulated  In  my  district  what  purported 
to  be  a  list  of  imports  of  agricultural  products,  comparing 
the  figures  for  1932.  the  last  year  of  President  Hoover,  when 
they  were  lowest,  due  to  the  tremendous  loss  of  our  foreign 
trade  resultint?  from  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law,  and  the 
figures  for  1937,  when  they  were  highest  due  to  the  drought. 
However,  the  most  contemptible  feature  of  the  circular  was 
the  willful  and  deliberate  omission  of  the  figures  showing 
the  exports  or  the  products  and  goods  shipped  out  of  this 
country.  Apparently  the  opposition  had  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  farming  population  that  they  felt 
confident  that  the  farmers  would  never  stop  to  ask  or  give 
any  thought  to  what  the  exports  amotmted  to,  which,  of 
course,  were  essential  to  show  whether  we  were  gaining  or 
losing  in  our  foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  to  serve  their 
purpose,  which  was  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  citizens,  the 
opposition  presented  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 

THX  TBUTH  ABOtTT  Om  rORZIGN  TKAOX 

We  have  gradually  succeeded  in  the  extremely  difQcult  task 
from  year  to  year  since  1932  in  recapturing  our  lost  foreign 
export  trade  until,  according  to  the  official  report  for  1938 
recently  released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  our  ex- 
ports of  our  products  to  foreign  nations  exceeded  our  imports 
from  those  nations  to  the  extent  of  $1,133,567,000,  which  is 
the  largest  favorable  trade  balance  In  favor  of  the  farmers 
and  laborers  of  the  United  States  since  1921.  All  agricul- 
tural products  exported  showed  an  increase  excepting  cotton, 
and  our  exports  of  dairy  products  and  meats  increased.  The 
citrus-fruit  industry  had  a  record  year  in  exports.  This 
showing  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  a  creditor  nation  and  are  compelled  to  a  large  extent 
to  accept  the  products  and  goods  of  foreign  nations  in  pay- 
ment and  exchange  for  the  surplus  which  we  sell  and  export 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  have  gradually  built 
up  the  largest  favorable  trade  balance  we  have  had  in  17 
years.  Yet  the  opposition  had  the  supreme  audacity  by  their 
one-sided  statement  to  try  to  make  the  people  believe,  and 


undoubtedly  did  deceive  sc  tne  of  our  good  people  into  believ- 
ing, that  we  had  traded  our  home  market  away  to  foreign 
nations  and  that  our  coim  ,ry  was  being  flooded  with  foreign 
products,  and  that  we  ha<  a  big  unfavorable  trade  balance 
against  us.  As  we  have  noted,  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 
How  much  credence  shoul(  then  be  given  to  their  campaign 
statements  In  the  future? 

a  INCLUSION 

I  have  never  as  yet  in  tny  political  campaign  In  which  I 
have  participated  intentionally  or  knowingly  made  a  single 
false  statement  of  fact  non  withheld  nor  suppressed  any  fact 
which  the  people  were  entitled  to  have  disclosed.  I  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  swerve  from  my  course  of  adhering 
strictly  to  facts  derived  from  official  and  governmental  sources 
and  subject  to  verification  at  all  times.  I  consider  any  other 
course  to  be  unworthy  of  i  candidate  for  the  high  office  of 
Representative  in  the  Conj  ress  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
too  high  a  regard  for  the  citizens  of  southwest  Washington  to 
ever  do  otherwise.  If  the] time  should  ever  come  when  cir- 
cumstances would  appear  to  dictate  any  other  course  I  shall 
cease  to  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  southwest  Washington  lor 
their  suffrage. 


The  Di<s  Committee 


EXTENSIO^^  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANOK 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Friday. 


or 

R.  HAVENNER 

CALIFORNIA 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
ebniary  3,  1939 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  t  ipeaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  House,  or  my  true  American  ansrwhere,  will 
oppose  a  proper  investigation  by  the  Congress  of  un-American 
activities  in  the  United  States.  A  proper  investigation  by  the 
Congress  presupposes  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry,  with  care- 
fully conducted  hearings,  aprupulous  regard  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  accused  persons,  and  thorough  examination 
into  the  creditrility  of  witn  jsses. 

Believing  that  such  a  fiiir  and  impartial  investigation  of 
this  vitally  Important  subiect  ought  to  be  conducted,  I  did 
not  oppose  in  the  Seventy  fifth  Congress  the  creation  of  the 
committee  now  commonly  known  as  the  Dies  committee. 

After  watching  the  pro:eedings  of  that  committee  for  a 
period  of  4  months  last  yi  ar,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
It  had  betrayed  the  high  jurpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
Its  hearings  were  conduc;ed  without  regard  for  the  most 
elemental  rules  of  fair  investigation.  Reputable  American 
citizens  from  all  walks  oi  life  were  subjected  to  false  and 
vicious  accusations  of  un-American  conduct  and  associations 
by  witnesses  of  doubtful  ir  tegrity,  without  being  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  confront  their  accusers  or  even  to  make  sub- 
sequent statements  in  thel  r  own  behalf.  The  witnesses  who 
made  these  wholesale  assa  ults  on  the  reputations  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  permltti  d  to  indulge  in  surmise,  hearsay, 
unsupported  opinions,  arid  reckless  conclusions,  with  no 
attempt  to  confine  their  tej  timony  to  facts  and  legal  evidence. 

The  committee  has  misused  the  prestige  of  Congress  by 
employing  Nation-wide  agencies  of  publicity,  to  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  1  ad  acce^,  for  the  dissemination  of 
false  and  misleading  politj  cal  propaganda  in  State  elections. 
Tills  was  done  repeatedly  and  In  such  an  obvious  manner 
that  Its  deliberate  purpos0  was  unmistakable. 

The  committee  has  apptrently  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
investigate  some  of  the  mi)st  menacing  un-American  activi- 
ties in  tills  country  tcday-4-actlvitles  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals inspired  and  flna  need  from  abroad  and  deliberately 
designed  to  Influence  om  foreign  jwlicy  and  involve  this 
Nation  in  war. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  today,  as  I  did  last  year,  for  a 
proper  investigation  of  im-jAmerican  activities,  but  the  record 
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of  this  committee  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people  in  its  fairness  and  impartiality. 
I  suggest  that  the  House  submit  the  report  of  this  committee 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  instructions  that  all  evi- 
dence of  un-American  acti\1ties  contained  therein  be  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  that  if  such  evidence  constitutes 
violation  of  existing  law  it  be  presented  to  a  grand  jury  and 
offenders  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  If  the  evidence  should 
disclose  subversive  activities  not  covered  by  existing  law  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  directed  to  report  the  facts 
to  Congress  for  legislative  action. 

In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  with 
a  congressional  inquiry  into  un-American  and  subversive 
activities  which  the  Dies  committee  has  neglected  to  investi- 
gate, I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  with 
definite  instructions  to  carry  out  this  important  work  in  a 
manner  which  will  command  the  support  of  all  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 


No  Comeback  With  Guflfey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  2. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH   (PA.)    PRESS  OP 
FEBRUARY  2.  1939 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  February  1.  1939.  containing  pertinent 
and  undeniable  facts  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  From  the  Plttsbiirgh  (Pa.)   Press  of  February  1.  1939] 

NO  COMEBACK  WriH  CUFFET 

Pennsylvania  Democrats  are  starting  desperate  efforts  to  cn-ganize 
their  scattered  forces  and  make  a  comeback. 

On  the  basis  of  their  early  efforts  we  can  give  them  two  valuable 
tips: 

1.  So  long  as  they  persist  in  condoning  and  practicing  poUtlcs  In 
relief  they  will  meet  with  overwhelming  public  opposition. 

2.  They  can  never  come  back  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Joseph  F.  GtrrFET,  who  Is  primarily  responsible  for  their  troubles. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Democrats  have  been  guilty  of 
blvmderlng  on  both  these  counts. 

A  sharply  worded  telegram  which  Mayor  Scully  sent  to  Senator 
James  J.  Davis,  scolding  him  for  voting  in  behalf  of  a  reduced 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation,  was.  of  course,  merely  a  political  maneuver. 
The  mayor  was  playing  politics  with  relief  by  making  a  bid  for 
W.  P.  A.  votes. 

Incidentally,  It  will  occur  to  many  people  that  Mr.  Scully  has 
plenty  to  do  at  city  hall  without  extending  his  territory.  The 
consent  verdict  scandal,  the  dangerous  financial  situation,  and  the 
mayors  differences  with  council  all  indicate  that  he  could  weU 
devote  ftill  time  to  his  own  Job  without  trying  to  run  that  of  a 
Senator  who  recently  has  been  overwhelmingly  reelected. 

Over  the  week  end  Democrats  held  a  conference  at  which  Senator 
Gttffet  appealed  to  them  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  restore  party 
peace. 

It  was  Senator  Gxttfet  who  first  took  up  the  hatchet.  His  idea 
of  party  peace  Is  for  the  Democrats  to  accept  without  question 
his  personal  dictation. 

Not  only  outside  of  the  Democratic  Party  but  also  within  Its 
own  ranks  opposition  to  Mr.  Guffet  is  tremendous.  He  tried  to 
turn  Pennsylvania  over  to  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  when  tlie  i>arty  refused 
to  follow  him.  he  split  it  wide  open.  He  encouraged  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  charges  against  the  Earle  administration  which  led  to 
the  "Harrisburg  scandal."  He  openly  played  politics  with  W.  P.  A. 
His  name  was  signed  to  appeals  for  campaign  contributions  sent  to 
Federal  job  holders  and  W.  P.  A.  clients,  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
The  situation  for  which  he  was  chiefly  responsible  became  so  bad 
that  a  committee  of  his  own  coUeagues  from  his  own  party  publicly 
denounced  him  in  the  Senate.  It  was  Senator  Guffet  who  deliv- 
ered the  first  appeal  for  a  purge  of  Senators  who  had  opposed  the 
court-packing  bill — a  purge  which  later  failed  dismally. 

Because  of  these  and  other  things.  Senator  Guffet  Is  thoroughly 
discredited  as  a  party  leader,  and  the  first  Job  confronting  the 
Democrats  in  their  effort  to  regain  power  is  to  get  rid  of  his 
influence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  3.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  NATIONAL  CONVKNTION  OF  UNITED  SPANISH 

WAR  VETERANS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  considering  the  Dies  committee  report,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  strong  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  national  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  declaring  this  or- 
ganization's support  of  the  committee  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  un-American  activities,  presided  over  by 
Congressman  Martin  L.  Etas.    The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  organized  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  are  pledged  '•to  carry 
the  rame  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service  exercised  in  time  of  war  into 
the  less  spectactilar  walks  of  daily  life;  to  battle  increasingly  for 
the  right  in  civil  affairs;  to  prepare  for  any  service  which  we  can 
render  to  our  country  in  time  of  need;  to  loyalty  to  our  country, 
reverence  for  its  institutions,  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  respect  for 
Its  magistrates;  to  encourage  honor  and  purity  in  public  affairs  and 
to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  these  senttmenta 
among  our  people" — 

To  these  principles  our  organization  has  ever  stood  steadfast. 

We  sounded  the  caU  for  a  sulwiantlal  and  adequate  natloxial 
defense  to  protect  and  defend  our  couutry  against  the  enemy  from 
without. 

We  have  cried  out  to  our  Oovemment  and  our  peofde  against  the 
enemy  in  our  midst. 

We  have  seen  the  organization  of  subversive  groups  on  otir  soil: 
have  listened  to  their  traitorous  "Isms"  teai^g  at  the  heart  of  our 
form  of  govenunent;  and  have  had  paraded  before  vts  the  fact  that 
millions  of  aliens  unlawfully  in  our  country  are  devoted  to  the 
teachings  of  the  enemies  of  democracy;  are  bleeding  the  financial 
resources  of  American  citizens  through  tlie  relief  rolls  and  made 
relief  Jobs:  all  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  precious  true  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  that 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  prosperity  which  has  placed  aU  American 
citizens  on  a  standard  of  livmg  not  equaled  by  any  other  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

We  are  tired  of  the  whines  of  the  destructive  radicals  that  the 
objections  to  their  nefarious  propagai;da  and  acts  are  "red  baiting." 

That  is  the  only  defense  they  present,  and  have,  to  their  eHorte 
to  destroy  oiu*  form  of  govenunent. 

It  is  not  even  equal  to  the  usual  cry  of  the  criminal  when  caught 
In  the  act  of  committing  his  crime — that  he  is  innocent. 

We  resent  the  sympathetic  protection  given  these  enemies  of 
America  by  public  officials  who  are  prostituting  their  cttizenehip  and 
contributing  to  the  prospective  destruction  of  the  American  home, 
church,  and  school  by  such  protection. 

That  typa  of  public  cScials  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  public 
trust  and  citizenship  In  our  United  States. 

We  have  witnessed  the  attempts  made  by  some  public  officials  and 
non-American  groups  to  discredit  the  splendid  work  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  Investigating  un-American  activities  In  this 
country. 

Therefore : 

1  We  demand  that  this  committee  be  not  hampered  In  any  way 
In  its  efforts  to  secure  and  present  to  the  Nation  the  truth  relative 
to  such  attempts  to  sabotage  otir  form  of  government. 

2.  We  pledge  to  Congressman  Maktii*  Dibs,  the  chairman  of  that 
conunittee,  and  to  those  of  its  members  who  are  honestly  trjrlng 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  committee  was  organized, 
our  full  support,  and  urge  them  to  fearlessly  and  impartially  carry 
on  as  patriotic  citizens  would. 

3.  We  continue  our  demand  that  Oovemment  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  America  free  from  the  cancer  of  unde- 
sirable aliens  unlawfully  living  in  our  country  and  on  Its  bounty, 
securing  employment  and  holding  Jobs  while  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  suffering  from  unemployment,  enforce  our  laws  or  be 
removed  from  cfSce. 

4.  We  demand  the  passage  of  legl«!latlon  providing  for  the  de- 
portation of  all  aliens  In  this  country  who  do  not  become  natu- 
ralized after  a  minimum  fixed  time  of  residence  here,  and  also  aU 
aliens  on  W.  P.  A.  or  relief  rolls. 

5.  America  must  not  be  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  un- 
desirables of  the  world. 

6.  America  must  ever  be  the  home  of  a  patriotic,  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  honest  people  determined  to  perpetuate  and  pro- 
tect our  form  of  government  and  secure  for  our  posterity  a  life  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  beyond  that  which  we  hav« 
enjoyed. 
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Roosevelt  Aims  to  Keep  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  3.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  containing  statements  which  In  this  period  of  war 
hysteria  should  be  well  considered  by  all  American  citizens: 

RoosEVM-T  Ancs  to  Keep  Out  or  War — ^Richt  to  8ec«ict  In  Foreicm 

PoLiCT  Established 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Kobody  In  America  is  more  anxious  to  avoid  war  than  President 
Rooeevelt.  And  nobody  in  the  Senate  who  criticizes  the  President's 
recent  conversations  on  military  policy  wants  war,  either.  Yet  if 
cue  were  to  Judge  by  headlines,  there  is  at  the  moment  some  sort 
of  crisis  involving  "secret"  talk  and  action  locking  toward  tnvolve- 
nieut  of  the  United  States  In  a  war  on  the  side  of  the  democracies 
ven.us  the  totalitarian  states. 

The  truth  may  readily  be  established  by  eschewing  politics  and 
the  ustial  denuigoguery  which  attends  the  outcry  from  Capitol 
Hill  about  "gag"  meetings  and  secrecy  whenever  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive assumes  that  Members  ol  Congress  can  be  trusted  to  discuss 
frankly  and  oonOdentially  with  him  tbe  delicate  questions  of  for- 
eign policy,  which  uiulcr  the  Constitution  are  his  to  execute.  It 
•omehow  seems  popular  to  some  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  oppose  anything  and  everything  the  President  may  be 
trying  to  do.  Maybe  Mr.  Roosevelt  deserves  a  bit  of  heckling,  be- 
cause he  has  been  none  too  careful  about  treading  on  the  toes  of 
others  heretofore,  but  It  Is  going  to  redound  distinctly  to  the 
President  s  benefit  with  public  opinion  if  his  carping  critics  think 
for  one  moment  that  they  can  embarrass  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  a  P»resident's  prestige. 

HAS    EIGHT   TO    SBCSSCT 

From  time  immemorial  the  President  has  had  the  right  to 
conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  In  secret.  This 
has  been  recognized  by  jjrecedent  and  custom  under  the  Consti- 
tution. If  a  President  keeps  mum.  he  is  promptly  acctised  of 
Ignoring  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
If  he  takes  p.  Senate  committee  into  his  confidence  and  asks  them 
to  keep  confidential  what  he  has  said  in  order  not  to  create  mis- 
understandings abroad  which  might  produce  more  danger  instead 
of  less  danger  of  American  involvement  in  war.  he  is  accused  In 
public  Interviews  of  "secrecy"  and  imposing  a  "gag." 

There  Isn't  a  government  In  the  world  which  conducts  its  diplo- 
macy in  the  public  square,  and  there  never  was  a  delicate  situ- 
ation In  International  alfalrs  In  which  a  President  was  not  given  a 
certain  leeway  by  both  jxjlltlcal  parties  to  steer  the  Government's 
course  without  petty  pwlltlcal  embarrassments  or  partisan  inter- 
ference. It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  those  who  "hate 
Rooaevelf  are  more  Interested  in  doing  damage  to  his  personal 
and  political  standing  with  the  cotmtry  than  they  are  In  protect- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

OESPLT   OPPOSED   TO    WAB 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  despite  the  unworthy  comments  of  extremists  here 
and  there  who  accuse  him  of  starting  the  whole  armament  contro- 
versy to  divert  attention  from  domestic  failures,  is  deeply  and 
Xundamentally  opposed  to  war.  He  eld  not  create  the  situation 
inside  Germany  and.  so  far  as  Is  known,  be  doesnt  write  the 
Hitler  speeches  which  have  put  the  whole  world  on  edge.  It  is  be- 
cause the  President  is  convinced  that  the  policy  he  has  adopted  will 
avoid  war  for  the  American  people  that  he  is  pursuing  it,  and 
anybody  in  Oongrecs  who  thinks  he  can  underwrite  world  peace 
any  other  way.  should  be  urged  to  offer  his  plan  now. 
-  -  Por  the  thesis  back  of  the  President's  program  is  that  France  and 
Britain  are  today  the  bulwarks  of  democracy.  He  alone  knows 
from  Information  derived  from  the  best  available  sources  abroad 
how  weak  is  the  position  of  the  European  democracies  and  what 
Hitier  has  done  to  bolster  up  Fascist  groups  in  Eng'and  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  South  America.  If  France  goes  Nazi.  England  will  be 
endangered.  If  Prance  and  England  are  attacked  and  lose,  what 
win  America's  position  be?  These  are  the  practical  questions  which 
push  themselves  forward  for  answer  whenever  the  practicalities  of 
the  woifd  situation  today  are  reaMstically  surveired  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thinks  it  is  far  better  to  sell  planes  and  even  munitions  to  France 
and  Britain  now.  and  perhaps  prevent  a  world  war.  than  to  be  con- 
fronted m  the  next  a  or  3  years  with  the  necessity  of  making  a 
(teclsien  as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do  when  England 
and  France  have  come  under  the  subjection  of  the  Fascist  states 


and  democratic  liberty  as  w< 
perU. 

NAZIS 


have  known  It  stands  in  immediate 

1*ANT    DISSENSION 


What  is  the  other  side  of  t  le  controversy?  It  is  that  Mr.  Rooee- 
velt, who  has  access  to  seen  t  reports  from  every  foreign  capital, 
doesnt  know  the  situation  abroad  or  is  purposely  exaggerating  it. 
This  is  an  Incredible  suppositaon,  which  the  American  people  wouM 
hardly  venture  to  rely  on  asia  safe  reason  to  sabotage  a  national 
defense  policy.  For  if  by  cpance  the  President  were  right,  the 
critics  would  not  be  held  r -sponsible  for  the  failure  adequately 
to  protect  the  American  pe<  pie  against  ultimate  involvement  or 
weakened  defenses.  Nazi  Qermany  today  wants  dissension  In 
America.  Her  press  compaigti,  and  especially  Hitler's  speech  this 
very  week,  is  an  adroit  attcmf  t  to  befog  the  issue  and  stay  the  hand 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

What  the  critics  on  Caplt<)l  Hill  need  is  more  information  In- 
stead of  less.  They  should  be  given  all  the  truth  in  confidence 
about  what  Is  going  on  Insiie  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  long 
list  of  Insults  to  the  United  States,  presented  through  American 
deplomatlc  representatives  ab  road  by  the  Fascist  powers  in  the  last 
2  years  which,  if  Mr.  Rooseve  t  had  really  wanted  to  Inflame  public 
opinion,  be  needed  only  to  have  made  public.  The  administration 
is  handling  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation  with  forbearance, 
and  what  would  help  most  to  prevent  ultimate  war  would  be  a  non- 
partisan expression  of  suppoit  from  the  leaders  of  all  groups  and 
factions  behind  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


Flo<  d  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
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P.  McGRANERY 

PENNSYLVANIA 

*  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
J  'ebmary  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM.   8PRINC  FIELD    (MASS.)    DAILY   NEWS   OP 

JANUlVRY   17,   1939 
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Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr 
my  remarks  in  the  Recori 
from  the  Springfield  Dailj 
[From  the  Springfield    (Masj 

FALSE  AND  SILLY, 

Congressman  Joseph  E. 
point  in  his  assertion  that  -• 
ularly   in  respect   to  navlgal^le 
project  rather  than  one  for 
Ing  Issue  with  the  advocates 
ernment  within  their  bordeis 
flow    through    several    States 
more  general  concern.     He 
gram  of  flood  control  can  be 
various  States  will  have  full 

He  criticizes  especially  the 
Vermont,  and  the  concurrence 
Republican  Governors  in  Ne\f 
plan  was  drawn  up  as  a 
land  In  giving  this  section 
flood -control  systems  In  the 
by  which  the  Federal  Governitent 
for  flood  control  on  the  basii 
Criticizing  the  stand  taken 

"They  seem  to  forget  that  li 
a  condition  precedent  to  a  floa  i 
for  one  State,  by  withholding 
any   given   river.     For  examj 
consent,  block  a  flood-control 
Mississippi  River.    It  will  b< 
hemes  and  property  are 
flood  to  hear  Governor  Alkei  i 
States'  rights.' 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that 
people  of  their  States  would 
along  the  theories  as  expounded 
they  are  acting  well  within  tt  elr 
alternative  to  the  flood-contipl 
cessful  stalemate  based  on 
by  the  six  New  England 

Widespread  accord  will  be  f^tmd 
gressman  Caset  by  anyone 
is  upon  the  question  of 
It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
control  after  spending  many 
and  property  here. 


meajrure 
tie 
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Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
News  of  Springfield,  Mass: 
)    Dally  News  of  January   17,   1939] 

SATS  CONGRESSMAN   CASET 

Of  Clinton,  has  scored  a  telling 
■  he  problem  of  flood  control,  paitic- 
streams,   is   essentially   a   Federal 
Individual  States.     While  not  tak- 
of  States'  rights  in  matters  of  gov- 
he   points  out   that   where   streams 
the    problem    is    necessarily    one    of 
no  way  in  which  the  Federal  pro- 
carried  out  on  a  basis  in  which  the 
authority. 

position  taken  by  Governor  Aiken,  of 

in  that  position  by  the  other  Ave 

England.    He  says  the  flood-control 

of  essential  Justice  for  New  Eng- 

same  rights  as  were  carried  by  the 

a|outh  and  West.     He  knows  of  no  way 

can  expend  a  huge  sum  of  money 

proposed  by  the  Vermont  Govemc*. 

the  six  Governors,  he  says: 

the  consent  of  every  State  were  made 

l-control  program  it  would  be  possible 

its  consent,  to  block  flood  control  on 

;e.   one   State   might,   by  refusing  to 

progfram  elBciently  functioning  on  the 

little  comfort  to  the  people  whose 

ing  down  the  river  in  some  future 

.   of  Vermont,  shouting,  "Hurrah  for 


tf  the  six  Oovemors  believe  that  tbe 

■ather  finance  their  own  flood  control 

by  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  then 

rights.     This  seems  to  be  the  only 

program  for  this  section,  if  a  suc- 

and  silly  objections  is  accomplished 


Govt  mors 


with  this  position  taken  by  Con- 
seeks  to  find  what  the  public  mind 
rights  as  applied  to  flood  control. 
Federal  Government  will  Insist  upon 
millions  of  dollars  to  safeguard  lives 
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Extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Benefits  of  the 
Social  Security  and  the  Bankliead-Jones  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  2, 1939 


MEMORANDA  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH  AND  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  commissioner  of  health 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  prepared  the  following  memorandum  on 
the  extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

The  Social  Secvirlty  Act  passed  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  August  14,  1935.  sets  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  act  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  establishing  a  system  of 
Federal  old-age  benefits  and  by  enabling  the  several  States  to  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  aged  persons,  dependent  and  crippled 
children,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  public  health,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  their  tmemployment  compensation  laws;  to  establish  a 
Social  Security  Board;  to  raise  revenue;  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  general,  these  purposes  are  to  t>e  carried  out  by  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  coopera- 
tive service.  Puerto  Rico  was  not  included  as  one  of  the  govern- 
mental units  to  participate  In  the  program  for  which  this  act  Is 
the  foundation.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  doing  effective  work  on  some  of  the  problems  which  are 
to  be  attacked  by  the  social -security  program;  that  the  present 
appropriations  and  standards  of  work  of  this  department  would 
Justify  participation  in  those  parts  of  the  program;  and  that  no 
changes  in  governmental  organization  are  necessary  to  make 
possible  the  extension  of  the  existing  program  In  any  of  its  phases. 
The  activities  In  the  social -seciu'lty  program  for  which  provision 
has  already  been  made  In  the  insular  department  of  health  are  as 
follows:  Public  health  service,  maternal  and  child-health  work, 
child  welfare.  Including  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the" 
blind. 

The  department  of  health  consists  of  two  sections — the  public- 
health  section,  directed  by  a  medical  officer  who  is  a  specialist  In 
public  health:  and  the  public-welfare  section,  directed  by  a  phy- 
sician, a  specialist  in  institutional  administration. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  public-health  section  is  the  direction 
of  local  health  work,  including  maternal  and  child  health,  through 
public-health  units. 

Engaged  in  these  activities  are  28  full-time  health  officers,  a 
specialist  In  charge  of  the  bureau  of  maternal  and  infant  hygiene, 
14  clinic  physicians.  132  public-health  nurses  paid  by  the  insular 
government,  and  50  additional  public-health  nurses  paid  from 
Federal  relief  funds.  The  standards  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sonnel are  equal  to  those  required  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  The  methods  and  the  results  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  similar  organization  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  maternal  and  child-health  program  Includes  the  supervlslcn 
of  prenatal  and  postnatal  teaching,  the  supervision  of  midwives.  and 
the  operation  of  167  milk  stations  for  teaching  the  care  of  infants. 
These  activities  are  supported  by  insular  funds,  local  funds,  and  re- 
lief funds.  The  relief  funds  devoted  to  these  purposes  amount  to 
approximately  $240,000  annuaUy.  but  wUl  not  be  available  after 
June  30,  1936.  The  insular  funds  available  for  the  general  public- 
health  activities  and  the  maternal  and  child-health  activities  of  the 
public-health  section  are  as  follows: 

Por  public-health  units. $376,  574.  75 

For  bureau  of  infant  hygiene 11,  996.  75 

Fund  for  milk  stations,  approximately 12,000.00 

These  funds  do  not  include  local  appropriations  which  are  made 
for  public-health  units  and  milk  stations. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  public-welfare  section  of  the  insular  de- 
partment of  health  are  Included  the  care,  education,  and  vocational 
training  of  dependent  and  of  the  blind.  In  this  work  the  section 
has  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  child  welfare,  which  supervises 
the  social  Investigations  of  dependent  children  and  aids  in  finding 
homes  for  dependent  children  who  can  be  cared  for  outside  of  in- 
stitutions. The  insular  funds  assigned  to  this  work  in  the  current 
budget  are  as  follows: 

Division  of  social  service $8,  870  00 

Boys'  chartty  school 72.175.70 

Girls'  charity  school 58,  099.  75 

Child-welfare   board 2  370  00 

Asylum  for  the  blind 28.603.25 

Institute  for  the  blind 19,842.60 


The  Social  Swrurlty  Act  provides  for  aid  to  a  comprehen.ctre 
Nation-wide  public-health  program  through  an  annual  appropria- 
t!on  of  not  more  than  $8,000,000.  ThU  appropriation  is  to  be 
allotted  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Ptibllc  Health  Ser\-lce.  In  order  to 
participate  in  the  plan  It  is  understood  that  State  or  Territorial 
organizations  must  have  a  health  department  which  provides  as 
a  minimum  on  a  full-time  basis  the  services  listed  below:  (a) 
A  qualified  full-time  State  or  Territorial  health  officer;  (b)  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  administrative  guidance  of  local  health 
service;  (c)  an  acceptable  vital -statistics  service;  (d)  an  accept- 
able State  public-health  laboratory  service;  (e)  adequate  services 
for  study,  promotion,  and  supervision  of  maternal  and  child 
health;  (f)  special  service  for  the  study,  promotion,  and  guidance 
of  local  activities  for  the  control  of  preventable  diseases  and  for 
health  promotion;  (g)  services  for  study,  promotion,  and  super- 
vision of  environmental  sanitation. 

The  following  are  understood  to  be  the  conditions  required  for 
participation  of  a  local  health  service  through  the  State  or  Terri- 
torial organization:  (1)  The  public-health  services  of  the  city, 
county,  or  district  should  l>e  under  the  direction  of  a  full-time 
health  officer;  (2)  the  personnel  of  the  city,  county,  or  district 
health  department  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  full-time 
health  officer,  such  medical  assistants,  public-health  nurses,  sani- 
tation officers,  and  clerks  as  will  insure  at  least  a  minimum  of 
effective  health  service  commensurate  with  the  population  and 
health  problem  of  the  area  concerned. 

The  public-health  section  of  the  insular  department  of  health 
and  public-health  units  imder  its  direction  comply  with  all  of 
these  requirements. 

The  objectives  for  participation  in  the  general  public-health 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  be — 

1.  To  extend  the  service  of  public-health  units  to  the  parts  of 
the  island  which  are  not  now  served. 

2.  T'j  strengthen  the  services  now  rendered  by  tbe  addition  of 
new  trained  personnel. 

3.  To  provide  additional  specialized  training  for  existing 
personnel. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  authorized  to  administer  an 
annual  appropriation  for  grants  to  the  States  of  $8,150,000  This 
includes  $3,800,000  for  maternal  and  child-birth  service  and  $1,500,- 
000  for  child-welfare  service.  Miss  Katherlne  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  states  the  purposes  of  the  maternal  and 
child-health  appropriation  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  these  portions  of  the  act  is  to  extend 
and  strengthen  services  for  mothers  and  children  in  rural  areas,  in 
areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress,  and  among  groups  in 
special  need.  These  are  the  people  who  have  been  hitherto,  for  the 
--most  part,  outside  the  reach  of  health  and  welfare  services  that  have 
been  more  generally  available  in  cities." 

Miss  Lenroot  also  states  that  a  uniform  allotment  of  $20,000  is  to 
be  made  to  each  State,  and  that  this  stun  is  to  t>e  supplemented  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  births  In  the  State  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  financial  need  of  the  State.  The  Insxilar  Department 
of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico,  through  its  bureau  of  Infant  hygiene  and 
its  public-health  units.  Is  able  and  ready  to  extend  and  Improve  its 
maternal  and  child-health  services  as  intended  in  this  portion  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  previous  work  of  these  dependencies 
of  the  department  of  health  meets  the  standards  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  it  can  comply  with  anticipated  future  requirements. 

With  reference  to  that  pwrtion  of  the  social-sectu-lty  program 
which  is  related  to  child  welfare,  Miss  Lenroot  has  the  following  to 
-say: 

"The  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  child  welfare,  to  be  allotted 
$10,000  to  each  State  and  the  rt;mainder  on  the  basis  of  rtiral 
population,  is  to  be  available  for  cooperation  with  State  public- 
welfare  agencies  in  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening, 
especially  In  predominantly  rural  areas,  public-welfare  services  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children,  and  children  in  danger  of  t)ecomlng  delinquent.  Tbey 
are  to  be  used  for  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  district,  county,  or 
other  local  child-welfare  services  in  areas  predominantly  rural,  and 
for  developing  State  services  for  the  encotu-agement  and  assistance 
of  adequate  methods  of  community  child-welfare  organizations  In 
areas  predominantly  rural  and  other  areas  of  special  need." 

Work  of  this  type  is  already  In  progress  in  the  pubUc-welfare 
section  of  the  Insular  department  at  health,  and  without  changing 
the  present  organization  it  can  be  greatly  extended.  The  principal 
change  which  would  be  required  would  be  the  addition  of  field 
personnel  to  aid  the  specialists  now  in  charge  of  child-welfare  work. 
The  expenditure  on  child  welfare,  given  in  detail  above,  provides 
ample  Justification  for  a  Federal  allotment  of  $10,000  for  this  ptir- 
pose  under  the  terms  of  the  social-security  program. 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  provides  for  aid  to  tlie  States  and 
Territories  for  care  of  the  blind.  For  many  years  the  Insular  de- 
partment of  health  has  done  carefully  planned  work  In  the  treat- 
ment and  education  of  the  blind.  The  annual  expenditures  for 
this  purpose,  as  shown  alxive.  total  more  than  $48,000.  tmt  there  Is 
much  more  work  which  could  be  done  if  additional  funds  could  be 
obtained. 

It  Is  not  the  purpo!?e  of  this  brief  memorandum  to  outline  all  of 
the  work  of  the  Insular  department  of  health.  Only  those  activi- 
ties have  been  mentioned  which  have  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
social-security  program.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  two  sections 
Of  the  insular  department  of  health  can  provide  a  sufficient  anunint 
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at  skilled  supervlalon  to  administer  sruch  additional  reaources  as 
zaight  he  available  under  the  terma  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act,  and 
the  fact  that  work  of  a  high  quahty  is  being  done  now  is  EufBcient 
guaranty  of  the  continuation  of  high  standards  if  additional  re- 
sources were  available.  No  one  questions  the  need  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  type  of  work  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Even  the 
amounts  available  to  individual  services  could  be  extended  to  many 
persons  who  are  not  reached. 

The  law  Is  being  further  studied  and  considered  to  extend 
to  Puerto  Rico  the  voluntary  clauses  extended  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  embodied  In  the  title  IV  and  others  into  the 
law. 

AOUCTn.TTraAL    EXTENSION 

The  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Hon.  P.  A.  Lopez  Domin- 
guez,  has  prepared  the  following  memorandum: 

In  accordance  with  section  2  of  Public  Act  407,  the  following  sums 
of  money  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  Puerto 
Bloo:  "For  the  fiscal  year  baginnlng  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  $88,000;  for  the  first  fiscal  year  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  authorization,  the  additional  sum  of  $40,000;  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  an  additional  sum  of  $40,000 
until  the  total  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
amount  to  1408.000  annually,  the  authorization  to  continue  in  that 
amount  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Last  year  the  administration  recommended  to  Congress  the 
$88,000  as  specified  by  Act  407;  and  Congress,  after  omitting  the 
entire  siun.  reinstated  $45,000  upon  careful  examination  of  the 
needs  for  such  appropriation.  I  personaUy  presented  the  case  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

When  the  bill  was  drafted  in  1937  it  had  the  recoirunendatton  of 
the  EXpariment  of  Ajjrlculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  you  may  see  by  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Secretary  Wallace 
to  Speaker  Bankhead,  which  I  am  enclosing  herewith.  A  letter 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  that  time  accompanied 
Secretary  Wallaces  letter  to  the  Speaker  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of"  agricultural  extension  work  In  Puerto  Rico  and  expressing 
their  Interest.  Copy  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  your 
Department.  ..  ^  ^  ^  . 

The  reason.*!  for  supporting  this  Expropriation  are  well  stated  in 
Secretary  Wallace's  letter  to  Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Bankhiad.  and  I 
shall  not  discuss  thcs<;  facts  atjain. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  this  island  la  doing  the  type 
of  work  which  the  administration  empha^ilzes  in  Its  program  by 
bringing  to  all  rural  people,  and  especially  to  the  small  farmers, 
who  comprise  80  percent  of  our  farm  population,  according  to  the 
agricultural  census  of  1935,  the  latest  information  regardirxg  agricul- 
ttire  and  home  economics  and  to  help  them  adopt  improved  methods 
and  practices  In  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock, 
the  growing  of  gardens  and  other  home  food  supplies;  the  preserva- 
tion erf  food  by  canning,  adequate  diets  for  health.  Improved  sani- 
tation, the  development  of  community  activities  to  promote  higher 
sUndards  of  living.  Extension  work  with  rural  boys  and  girls 
teaches  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  modern  agriculture,  coop- 
eration, teamwork,  and  leadership.  All  this  work  brings  the  true 
rehabilitation  of  our  farm  population  for  a  diversified  agriculture 
and  betterment  of  their  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  Extension  Service  not  only  has  the  responsibility  of  their  own 
program,  but  Its  director  has  been  appointed  consultant  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  in  order  to  establish  the 
same  type  of  program  in  the  resettlement  areas  by  irtllizlng  the 
extension  specialists  and  field  personnel  and  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
gram. This  type  of  cooperation  is  weU  exemplified  by  the  canning 
project  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminlstraticn  under 
the  Extension  Service  supervision.  In  which  resettiers  were  taught 
how  to  can.  and  153.525  cans  and  1.736  }ars  of  food  were  preserved 
from  March  5,  1935,  to  November  30,  1938.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Miles 
H.  Palrbank  will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  cooperation, 
the  Extension  Service  is  in  charge  of  the  pro-am  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  promote  more  secure  occtipancy  of  farms 
and  farm  homes,  and  to  correct  the  economic  Instability  resulting 
from  some  present  forms  of  farm  tenancy.  Besides,  the  entire  edu- 
cational campaign  for  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Administration, 
crop  referendums  and  soU-conservation  practices  to  farmers  are 
uixler  its  supervision. 

The  benefits  of  this  fundamental  program  cannot  be  received 
at  present  by  all  our  farm  people  xinless  the  field  personnel  of 
the  Extension  Service  Is  increased.  The  Extension  Service  should 
have  an  office  in  each  municipality  with  a  county  agent,  a  home- 
demonstration  agent,  an  assistant  county  agent,  and  a  clerk;  and 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Act  No.  407  are  for  this  piupose. 
At  present  the  Extension  Service  only  has  32  county  agents  and 
16  hcwne-demonstratlon  agents  to  take  care  of  76  municipalities 
and  an  average  of  4.000  farms  per  agent.  Consideration  must  oe 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  this  farm  population  is 
found  In  the  interior  municipalities  of  very  mounUinous  topog- 
raphy, where  communication  facilities  are  very  scarce,  having  no 
«?lephone  or  mail,  and  personal  contact  is  the  only  way  of  con- 
veying aU  the  Information  which  the  Extension  Service  is  responsi- 
ble for. 

Now  move  than  ever  before  are  these  funds  needed  if  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  economic  outlook  for  1939.  Since  the 
presstire  of  population  ha£  compelled  the  island  to  specialize  in 


value,  and  to  depend  on  the 


those  commodities  which  r«Qder  the  highest  jrteld  per  acre  and 


Jnlted  States  to  exchange  our  produce 


for  commodities  that  cannot  be  produced  ecoiK>mlcally.  we  must 
utilize  every  inch  of  our  soil  in  order  to  feed  our  population,  thus 
needing  an  intensive  educational  campaign  in  the  production, 
preservation,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  for  sub- 
sistence; and  the  Extension  Service  is  the  one  agency  to  direct, 
supervise,  and  to  do  this  woi  k. 

I  wish  also  to  call  your  i  ttentlon  to  the  fact  that  the  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  i  ire  receiving  $1,000,000  Increase,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  Bankhefid-Jones  Act  of  1935,  distributed  In 
proportion  to  their  farm  pofctilation.  The  funds  appropriated  by 
Act  407,  extending  the  benef  ts  of  this  act  to  Puerto  Rico,  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  appi  jpriations  of  the  States  or  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

I,  therefore,  in  view  of  th(f  Importance  of  agricultural  extension 
work  to  Puerto  Rico,  re^ctfully  request  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  administration  In  order  to  obtain 
the  reinstatement  of  the  $118,000  appropriated  by  Act  No.  407  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40. 

The  law  to  which  thli  memorandum  is  referring  Is  as 
follows: 

[PubUc.  No.  407.  7Bth  Cong.;  ch.  878.  1st  sess.] 
An  act  to  extend  the  benefltl  of  section  21  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 

Act  Y>  Puerto  Rico 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  int  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  section  21  of  the  act  intltled  "An  act  to  provide  for  research 
Into  ba-slc  laws  and  principle^  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide 
for  the  further  developmeno  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  and  the  more  complete] endowment  and  support  of  land-grant 
colleges."  approved  June  29,  1935,  and  known  as  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  he,  and  the  same  are  h«re^y,  extended  to  Puerto  Rico  in  such 
amounts  as  are  hereinafter  .Authorized  without  diminution  of 
the  amounts  authorized  for  j  ayment  to  the  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  as  provided  in  seel  ion  21  of  that  act. 

Sbc.  2.  To  carry  Into  effect  the  above  provisions  for  extending  to 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  extent  herein  provided,  the  benefits  of  the  said 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  the  foiowing  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated:  For  the  Cs<xil  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  $88.00t):  for  the  fiscal  year  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made  In  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  authorization,  the  Additional  sum  of  $40,000;  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereal  ter  an  additional  sum  of  $40,000  until 
the  total  appropriations  autl  orlzed  by  this  section  shall  amount  to 
$408,000  annually,  the  authorization  to  continue  In  that  amount  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year 

Approved.  Augtist  28,   193t 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calif  jmia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  [^Ucism  has  been  made  from  time 
to  time  of  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  it 
seems  to  me  only  fair  that  the  constructive  work  of  the  Board 
likewise  be  emphasized  from  time  to  time.  In  this  connection 
I  am  pleased  to  quote  tpe  following  excerpt  from  the  In- 
formation service  of  the  Ffederal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America: 

PROMornro  iNDtrsrsiAL  pxack 

Reporting  on  the  37  moniis*  work  of  the  regional  board  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Be  ard  which  serves  the  Industrial  centers 
in  New  YcMTk,  New  Jersey,  ao  d  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Herrick, 
director,  on  December  6  poll  ted  out  that  the  board  is  now  receiving 
cooperation  from  employer)  to  an  extent  which  the  board  had 
"never  dared  to  hope  for  3'^  months  ago." 

She  said  that  many  emplf)yers  who  a  year  ago  were  fighting  the 
law  have  now  accepted  the  principle  of  collective  beu-gaining.  have 
renewed  their  agreements  ilth  their  employees,  and  declare  they 
are  "getting  along  swell"  under  this  regime.  A  number  of  com- 
panies have  established  clasi  es  for  their  foremen  and  supervisors  to 
educate  them  In  dealing  with  labor  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
their  responsibilities  under  union  agreements.  "When  manage- 
ment." she  said,  "recognizes  its  own  responsibilities  in  this  way 
and  seeks  to  train  Its  own  personnel  to  meet  labor  organization 
on  a  basis  of  Intelligent  ue  derstandlng  and  mutual  good  wiU,  we 
of  the  Labor  Board  can  ho  lestly  feel  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Labor  delations  Act  in  bringing  about  indti*- 
trial  peace  is  being  achieve(  ." 
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The  regional  board  handled  14.065  cases,  or  18  percent  of  all 
cases  filed  in  the  United  States.  In  7.450  cases,  or  53  percent 
of  the  total,  settlements  by  agreement  were  made,  covering  1,450,- 
736  workers.^  In  751  cases  involving  240.277  workers  the  employers 
complied  with  the  decisions  of  the  board  or  the  intermediate  re- 
ports of  trial  examinsrs.  Only  1  in  20  reaches  the  point  of  a 
formal  hearing  by  the  board.  Mrs.  Herrick  said. 

The  regional  board  iiandied  1.886  strikes  during  the  37  montlis. 
comprising  over  12  percent  of  the  total  and  involving  320.201 
workers.  Of  these  strikes  79  percent  were  settled  amicably.  Also, 
647  threatened  strikes  were  averted  by  the  board's  Intervention. 
Reinstatement  of  16,520  workers  was  obtained  foUowing  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  of  2.387  workers  in  instances  of  discrimination. 
The  board  held  360  elections  to  determine  the  employees'  ctraioe 
of  representatives. 

The  Social  Security  Reserve  Swindle 
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Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time, 
when  the  entire  Nation  Is  thinking  about  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  while  the  whole  question  Is  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  desire  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  following  article  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  old-age  pension  system  to  date.  The  article  is 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  a  celebrated  economist  and  a  widely 
recognized  commentator  upon  current  economic  trends.  Mr. 
Flynn  calls  the  existing  social-security  scheme  a  bald  fraud, 
and  he  cites  shocking  figures  to  sustain  his  broad  conclusions. 
The  article  in  question  appears  in  the  Pebruairy  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine,  and  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
studious  attention  of  all  Members  who  want  to  see  this  urgent 
problem  of  national  solvency  attacked  at  its  roots.  Our  first 
step  must  be  to  eliminate  the  existing  elements  of  fiction  and 
fraud  from  the  social-security  arrangement. 

The  Social  Secukitt  Reserve  Swindle 
I  By  John  T.  Flynn] 

Iti  January  1942  a  long,  angry  howl  of  disappointment  wUl  be 
heard  rumbling  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
In  that  month,  the  first  pensions  under  the  Federal  contributory 
old-age  Insursmce  system  will  he  paid  to  the  first  batch  of  bene- 
ficiaries reaching  the  retirement  age.  This  is  the  old-age  insurance 
plan  which  is  supposed  to  end  the  tribulations  of  the  aged  with 
dignity  and  decency. 

Their  neighbors  and  fellow  townsmen  who  get  benefits  of  the 
public-charity  description  from  the  States  may  be  getting  as  much 
as  $30  a  month.  But  under  this  system  of  purchased  Insurance, 
a  man  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  will,  in  1942.  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  Job  and  pauperize  hlnnself  in  order  to  draw  the 
$17  a  month  old-age  insurance  he  has  bought  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  charity  pensioners  who  get  almost  twice  as  much  will 
give  him  a  horse  laugh  as  he  sinks  back  into  the  dignity  and 
decency  of  retirement  on  $17  a  month. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  how  small  these 
first  pensions  will  be.  But  he  will  doubtless  surmise  at  once  that 
this  is  because  the  Government  is  not  collecting  enciigh  money 
in  premlvims  to  pay  more.  The  guess  will  be  wrong.  The  reason 
is  a  little  shocking.  The  Government  Is  collecting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  collect  in  pay-roU  taxes  for  a  generation  enough  money 
to  pay  benefits  many  times  this  sum.  But  It  will  not  pay  adequate 
pensions — and  this  Is  the  point  I  aim  at^ — Ijecause  all  the  time  it 
will  be  spending  the  old-age  Instirancc  promlvun  taxes  for  other 
things — pa3rlng  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

If  the  reader  is  a  Uttle  surprised  at  ttiis,  let  me  add  three  very 
serious  statements. 

First,  the  Government  will  in  the  years  up  to  1980  coUect  In 
taxes  for  old-age  pensions  about  $111,000,000,000. 
_    Second,  of  this  11 1.000 .000 .COO  some  43  percent,  or  47,000,000.000, 
Will  never  be  spent  for  old-age  pensions  at  all  but  for  every  aai-t 
of  Government  expense  Including,  perhaps,  building  battle«hip8. 

And  third,  the  Government  will  never  return  this  $47XXX),000,000 
to  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Behind  these  facts  is  one  of  the  weirdest  and  most  fantastic 
episcdes  in  public  finance.  Unfortunately  all  this  is  cloaked  under 
a  collection  of  seemingly  just  and  prudent  arrangements — arrange- 
ments which  are  mere  fictions,  howe\'er,  and  must  be  examined 
Xiarrowly  to  be  seen  in  their  true  relations. 
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It  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  clearly  In  mtnd  that  under  oxa 
Social  Security  Art  two  sorts  of  ijenoflts  are  provided  for  the  aged. 
The  Government  set  out  to  establish  an  oKhage  retirement  system 
which  would  provide  a  decent  annuity  for  workers  and  for  which 
the  workers  wculd  pay.  It  was  to  be  organized  as  an  insurance 
systom  but  operated  by  the  Government  The  members  of  this 
system  were  to  be  taxed  on  their  wages  monthly  and  when  65  years 
of  age  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  In  the  act. 

But  obviously  people  already  past  the  retirement  age  could  not 
get  such  Insurance  any  more  than  a  man  who  is  dead  can  get  life 
insurance.  Therefore  to  provide  K>me  protection  for  those  already 
arrived  at  retirement  age  an  entirely  separate  system  was  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  there  are  two  plans.  One  is  called  the  old-age  assistance 
plan  for  people  already  past  65  The  other  is  called  the  old-age 
benefit  plan  for  those  not  yet  arrived  at  retirement  age. 

The  first  is  entiusted  to  the  SUtes  to  organise,  manage,  and 
support  save  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent  wUi  make  granu  directly 
to  the  States  to  aid  In  supporting  the  plan. 

The  second  is  organized  and  operated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment through  the  Social  Security  Bocuxl.  It  t>  of  this  latter  plan 
that  we  propose  to  speak  here.  But  we  shall  concern  ourselves 
with  only  one  feature  of  this  plan — ^the  incredible  acheme.  as 
chimerical  as  Dr.  TovtTjsend's  wildest  inventions  or  OaUfomla'a 
famous  "ham  and  egg"  device  for  $30  every  Thursday — the  scheme 
to  create  a  vast  reserve  fund  of  $47,000XX)0,000. 

As  the  Government  was  setting  up  an  Insurance  plan,  what  was 
more  plausible  than  to  do  it  as  a  private  company  would  do  It — 
to  create  a  great  reserve  fund  to  insure  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  plan?  In  other  words,  the  Government  decided  to  charge 
the  members  at  a  rate  large  enough  to  pay  all  benefits  for  many 
years  and  also  to  accimiulate  in  the  course  of  time  a  reserve  fund, 
called  the  old-age  account,  of  $47,000,000,000. 

The  theory  Is  plausible.  The  Government  will  "'save**  for  the 
fund  a  large  sum  each  year  and  lnve«t  It  In  Government  bonds— 
the  soundest  securities  in  the  world.  Back  of  the  great  plan. 
therefore,  will  always  l>e  this  huge  reserve  with  its  constantly  ac- 
cumulating Interest. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  for  the  reserve,  also  touched  with 
the  fatal  vice  of  plauslbUity.  This  Insurance  plan  is  going  to 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  to  l>e  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  the 
workers  and  their  employers,  and  these  taxes  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  bills  for  many  years.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  number  retiring  will  be  so  large  that  the  old-age  taxes  will 
be  insufficient  to  pay  the  benefits.  Then  the  Ootemment  will 
have  to  supplement  the  old-age  taxes  with  other  taxes.  But  by 
that  time  the  reserve  fund  will  have  risen  to  many  billions  at 
dollars.  It  will  be  invested  in  Government  bonds.  The  Interest 
on  this  investment  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficits  and 
thus  save  the  Government  from   Imposing  further  taxation. 

To  put  this  concretely,  here  is  the  way  it  will  work.  Every 
employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  insurance  plan  will  be  taxed 
1  percent  of  his  wages  and  his  employer  will  be  taxed  1  percent. 
The  emplo3rer  mxist  deduct  1  percent  from  the  pay  envelope  and 
add  1  percent  to  it  and  send  It  to  the  Treasury.  It  will  be  1 
percent  during  1937,  1938,  1939.  After  that  It  will  tncrease  half  a 
percent  every  3  years  until  it  reaches  8  percent  for  employee  and 
8  percent  for  employer,  or  a  total  of  8  percent.  This  tax  virlll  be 
paid  on  tHe  salaries  of  26.000.000  persons  and  henoe  will  yield 
enormous  sums.  The  taxes  paid  will  rise  with  the  years.  To  give 
some  Idea  of  this,  the  following  table  gives  the  rums  which  will 
be  collected  and  the  benefits  which  will  be  paid  in  the  years 
selected. 


Year 

BeceipU 

Beoeflti 

1B37 ~ 

IPSO 

t?78.80n.O0O 

871.000.000 

1.877,300  000 

2.041.900.000 

xao6.Mn.uw) 

S.3M6.3U0,0ua 

ftl.«W.0O0 

S2,»W).000 

8av, ^10,000 

ueo 

l.X7«,9a0.000 

s,a(a.S(io,iMO 
t.Mi,3(k),guo 

I  Thf  henrflt  pavmrnt."!  hrpfn  In  1M2.  IWotp  that  only  snail  reftind^  wCD  bf  ntsds 
to  bencfirir.rif  9  who  die  fn^fore  benefits  an  p»y»Mf . 

A  glance  at  this  table  wiU  show  that  the  receipts  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  benefits  imtil  1970.  when  they  wlU  faU  $100,000,000  short. 
In  1980  they  will  he  $1,200,000,000  too  small.  But  by  1980  tills 
reserve  accumulation  will  have  grown  to  $47,000,000,000.  and  the 
interest  on  that  wUl  be  $1,406,000,000  a  year,  or  enough  to  cover 
the  deficit. 

On  the  face  of  things,  if  you  are  one  of  those  people  given  to 
the  bad  habit  of  tossing  off  decisions  on  grave  problems  wltliout 
reflection,  you  wlU  say  notlilng  could  be  Juster  and  sounder  than 
this.  That's  the  way  It  looked  to  the  President.  Tliafs  the  way 
it  Gtlll  looks  to  him.  But  let  us  take  a  second  look  and  see  what 
we  am  see.  ; 

nx 

Now.  in  order  to  foUow  tills  you  must  see  bow  the  reserve  is  now 
working  in  actvtal  practice.  The  plan  began  in  1036,  with  the 
1-percent  tax  for  boss  and  workers.  Up  to  October  81.  lOM,  the 
collections  amounted  to  $910.165.94034. 

Now.  what  has  become  of  this  money?  It  has  gone  into  th» 
Trea£ury.  As  no  pensions  are  payable  until  1942,  no  pensions  havs 
been    paid — only    some    refunds    on    account    of    death    and    the 
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expenses  of  arimlnlstration.  The  balance — some  $817.000.000 — baa 
been  transferred  to  the  reserve,  called  the  old-age  account.  That 
Is  Just  an  account  In  the  Treasury.  Prom  there  It  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  That  Is,  the  Treasury 
'•borrowed'"  It  and  transferred  to  the  account  its  own  bonds.  Hav- 
ing borrowed  the  money,  the  Treasury  Is  at  liberty  to  use  It  as  It 
chooses.  It  has  spent  the  money  on  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Thus,  as  matters  stand,  the  money  Is  gone — spent. 
The  old-age  account  or  reserve  has  «817,000.000  of  Government 
I  O  U's  and  the  Government  owes  the  account  $817,000,000. 

The  explanation  of  this,  of  course.  Is  that  when  needed  the  Gov- 
ernment v.ill  pay  this  money  back  to  the  old-age  account.  Mean- 
Ume.  It  will  pay  Interest  at  3  percent  each  year.  Each  year  the 
amcunt  In  the  reserve  will  be  greater.  And  each  year  the  Govern- 
ment wtll  pay  3  percent  Interest  on  that  reserve.  All  the  money 
« 111  be  loaned  to  the  Government.  Hence  all  of  It  will  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  The  Government  will  collect  taxes  to  pay 
the  Interest.  But  It  will  promptly  borrow  the  interest  Just  as  It 
borrows  the  principal.  And  so  by  1980  the  Government  will  have 
collected  In  old-age  taxes  and  In  Interest  $111,000  000.000.  By  that 
time  It  win  have  paid  out  In  benefits  $64,000,000,000.  There  wtll  be 
forty-seven  billion  remaining  In  the  reserve.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  no  money  there — but  Just  forty-seven  bllUon  of  Government 
paper.  But  why  should  anyone  worry  about  this?  Wiiat  coxild  be 
better  than  United  States  Government  I  O  U's?     Let  us  see. 

To  understand  this  we  have  to  be  clear  about  the  true  character 
of  savings.  We  are  In  the  habit  of  speaking  of  savings  rather 
loosely.  One  may  save  a  thovisand  dollars.  But  one's  savings  do 
not  continue  to  be  a  thousand  dollars.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
BHve  a  thing,  and  that  Is  to  save  It.  You  save  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  by  putting  It  Into  your  bin  or  into  a  warehouse.  You 
Bai'e  a  thousand  dollars  by  putting  It  into  a  tin  box  or  a  bank  vaxilt. 
If  you  U5e  your  thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  New  York  City  bond  or  a 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  bond,  your  savings  are  no  longer  a  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  now  in  the  form  of  a  claim  on  the  city  of  New 
York  or  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  You  no  longer  have  dollars  but 
claims — perfectly  good  claims,  to  be  sure.  But  the  distinction  Is 
important,  as  you  will  see.  The  investment  is  a  claim  to  interest 
each  year  at  a  fixed  rate  and  to  the  payment  of  $1,000  when  the 
bond  falls  due.  If  I  lend  $1,000  In  money  to  the  United  States 
Government  on  a  bond,  my  money  is  gone;  but  I  have  something 
Just  as  good,  perhaps  better,  because  It  draws  yearly  Interest  of 
3  percent,  which  the  money  can  never  do.  But  I  no  longer  have 
the  thousand  dollars.  Speaking  casually,  I  may  say  my  savings  are 
$1,000.  but  what  I  have  Is  a  claim  for  $1,000  and  interest  against 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  distinction  may  seem  a  fine  one.  but  you  will  see  at  once  the 
"^seriousness  of  It  If  you  will  consider  that  the  value  of  the  claim 
must  depend  on  the  person  on  whom  the  claim  Is  established. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  following  performance  and  please 
do  not  think  It  Irrelevant.  Each  week  you  save  $10.  You  put  It 
In  a  tin  box  marked  "reserve."  In  a  year  you  have  $520.  You 
wish  to  put  It  to  work.  You  lend  It  to  a  friend  who  Is  In  business, 
who  Is  solvent,  and  who  agrees  to  pay  you  6  percent.  He  gives 
you  a  note  which  goes  into  the  t>ox.  Each  year  you  save  $520 
plus  the  Interest  your  debtor  pays  you.  In  10  years  you  have  In 
the  reserve  box  the  promissory  notes  of  your  friend  covering  his 
borrowings  of  your  savings  and  the  Interest,  all  amounting  to 
nearly  $8,000.  Ycu  may  eay  you  have  saved  $8,000.  But  what 
you  have  will  be  claims  for  $8,000  In  loans  and  Interest  against 
your  debtor. 
^^  Now.  supp>ose  you  handle  your  savtngs  In  the  following  manner: 
Tfou  put  $10  a  week  In  the  tin  box  marked  "reserve."  In  a  year 
It  amounts  to  $520.  From  time  to  time  you  need  money.  Instead 
of  borrowing  from  a  bank  or  a  friend  you  decide  to  borrow  it  from 
your  reserve.  You  take  out  $100  and  put  In  your  I  O  U  sis  a  man 
may  do  In  his  petty-cash  drawer.  You  continue  faithfully  saving 
the  $10  a  week  for  10  years.  You  continue  at  Intervals  to  borrow 
What  you  have  saved.  You  put  In  I  O  U's  and  bind  yourself  to 
return  the  money  with  Interest  at  6  percent  to  the  box.  You  are 
very  faithful  with  your  I  O  U's  and  your  bookkeeping.  At  the  end 
of  10  years  you  have  In  the  tin  box  your  own  promissory  notes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $8,000.  You  may  say  you  have  saved  $8,000. 
But  what  you  have  is  $8,000  in  claims — upon  yourself.  If  they 
were  claims  upon  your  friend,  they  would  be  paid  to  you  out  of 
your  friend's  earnings.  But  being  claims  on  yourself  they  must 
be  paid  back  out  of  your  earnings.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  press 
this  seemingly  simple  transaction  any  further.  For  it  Is  very 
obvious  that  you  have  no  savings;  that  you  have  nothing.  The 
rrterve  you  have  created  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  dollars  In  your 
little  tin  box  are  phantom  dollars. 

It  Is  through  this  seemingly  foolish  performance  that  we  can  now 
see  the  fallacy  of  comparing  a  government  old-age  annuity  system 
with  a  private  insurance  company  and  a  government  reserve  with 
a  private  insurance-company  reserve.     Let  us  apply  this  test. 

The  International  Insurance  Co.  puts  aside  $10,000,000  a  year 
In  Its  reserve.  That  ten  million  It  Invests  each  year  In  the  bonds  cf 
various  utilities,  railroads,  and  government  bodies.  In  10  years  It 
has  over  $100,000,000  of  claims  against  various  corporations  and 
public  bodies.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  perhaps  $4,000,000  In 
Interest . 

An  Insurance  company  has  two  sources  of  revenue — from  Its 
policyholders  and  from  Its  Investments.  It  has  claims  for  premiums 
on  Its  policyholders  which  must  be  paid  out  of  their  pockets.  It 
has  dnlms  for  Interest  upon  the  corporations  which  must  come  out 
of  their  earnings.  An  investment  Is  a  means  of  adding  to  your  own 
eamiugs  part  of  the  earnings  of  another  person.     It  is  not  a  device 
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for  merely  earmarking  part  of 
year  the  International  has  tin 
holders  plus  what  It  collects 
tlons  against  which  It  has  clalnis 
difficulties,  If  policyholders 
the  International  could  meet 
reserves,  by  using  the  Interest 
cash.     It  could.  In  short,  go  tc 
assets  or  the  resources  of  Its 

Now,  suppose  the  Intemat 
marked  "reserve."     Then 
time  and  borrowed  from  Its 
At  the  end  of  10  years  It  would 
of  Its  own  bonds  bearing 
the  International  really  have 
it  not  have  In  reality  merely 
which  would  mean  claims  upoti 
instead  of  having  claims  upap 
merely  have  claims  upon  its 
as  a  pikestaff  that  It  does  not 
to  have  claims  upon  its  own  c 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  posslbh 
engaging  in  a  farce  comedy 
promptly  pounced  upon  by  the 
ably  be  indicted.    Yet  this  is 
doing  through  the  Social 

The  Social  Security  Board  is 
Insurance  company.     But  It 
Federal  Government.    So  Is 
both  are  merely  the  acts  of  thi  ( 
Government  puts  aside  a  bilil4n 
"reserved"  and  then  borrows 
to  pay  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
these  billions  and  borrows  It, 
have  at  the  end  of  43  years 
not  upon  some  outside  assets, 
no  claims  at  all.    It  has  no 
upon  the  funds  save  by  going 
these  funds  in  the  first 
Insured.  26,000,000  of  them 
population   which   must   bear 
vested  these  billions  in  the  ' 
private  corpwrations  so  that  it 
of  the  earnings  of  some  other 
to  have  a  reserve.     But,  of 

In  short,  there  Is  no  reserve 
thing  Is  a  solemn  and  cruel  fa^e 
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ment   will   have   to   pay   out 
$102,000,000  on  administration 
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your  own  earnings.     Therefore  each 

revenues  collected  frotn  its  pollcy- 

the  earnings  of  various  corpora- 

If  at  any  time  it  should  run  Into 

s  should  decline  in  hard  times. 

Its  obligations  by  drawing  upon  Its 

or  by  converting  the  reserves  into 

sources  of  revenue  outside  Its  own 

pdlicyholders. 

i^nal  put  Its  stirplus  Into  a  tin  box 

It  needed  money  from  time  to 

,e.  putting  bonds  Into  the  tin  box. 

tiave  in  its  tin  box  a  hundred  million 

Would  this  be  a  reserve?     Would 

vings  of  a  himdred  million?     Would 

tin  box  full  of  claims  upon  Itself, 

its  policyholders?    In  other  words. 

the  earnings  of  others.   It  would 

otvn  earnings.     Arid  is  it  not  as  plain 

ave  to  have  a  tin  box  full  of  I  O  U's 

a|-nlngs?     It  has  those  claims  anyhow. 

to  Imagine  an  insurance  company 

this  sort.     If  It  did.  It  would  be 

authorities.    Its  officers  would  prob- 

isely  what  the  Government  is  now 

Board  and  the  Treasury. 

merely  a  large  Government-operated 

also  merely  a  department  of  the 

Treasury  Department.    The  acts  of 

Government.    When,  therefore,  the 

dollars  In  a  year  in  a  box  marked 

billion,  substituting  its  promises 

ind  then  pays  interest  each  year  on 

ving  bonds  in  its  place,  what  it  will 

vili  be  a-  box  full  of  bonds — claims, 

3ut  upon  Itself;  which,  of  course,  are 

of  getting  the  funds  or  the  interest 

the  very  people  from  whom  it  took 

policyholders,  the  workers  thus 

constitute  the  chief  part  of  the 

the  taxes.     If  the  Government   In- 

of  some  other  government  or  some 

could  realize  on  the  Investment  out 

Entity  than  itself,  then  it  might  claim 

no  one  would  suggest  doing  this. 

There  will  be  no  reserve.    The  whole 


most  singular  device  Is  the  need  for 
the  burden  of  supporting  all  of  the 
heavy  load  when  pensions  reich  their  full  dimensions.  The  idea 
that  we  can  relieve  future  gen(  rations  by  taxing  this  one  and  spend 
Ing  now  the  taxes  collected  an(  I  then  repaying  the  loan  In  the  future 
by  taxing  future  generations  1 3  too  fantastic  for  serious  discussion 

But  It  leads  to  an  importan  t  fact  which  we  must  face.  A  public 
old-age  insurance  plan  can  te  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 

We  cai  inot  escape  it 

The  object  of  an  old-age  li  surance  plan  Is  to  provide  the  aged 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  '  "hese  necessities  wlU  have  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  time  they  are  dis^ibuted.    In  other  words,  we  shall  not 

the  day  of  need.  In  any  given  year 
those  under  65  mtist  produte  enough  for  themselves  and  also 
enough  for  thase  who  are  retl  red  and  who  produce  nothing.  How 
ever,  as  our  method  of  distrl  juting  goods  Is  by  means  of  money, 
workers  under  65  must  creati  in  any  given  period  enough  money 
income  for  themselves  and.  %i  addition,  the  stun  needed  for  the 
aged. 

To  put  the  matter  differently,  whatever  Is  paid  out  to  the  annui- 
tants in  any  given  period  v  ill  have  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
workers  In  that  period  by  met  ns  of  taxes. 

We  cannot  doubt  this  II  we  will  look  at  the  way  it  works  out  In 
practice.     In  the  year  1960  thi    actuaries  estimate  that  the  Govem- 


U. 379 .900.000   in   benefits    and   spend 
of  the  plan — a  total  of  $1,481,900,000. 


But  in  that  year  it  will  collect  $2,041,200,000  from  the  insured  and 


No  one  will  doubt  that  all  this  money 

In  other 


their  employers  as  premiums. 

will  be  collected  in  the  periojl  in  which  It  Is  paid  out 

words.  19e0  will  pay  for  the  II  i60  benefits. 

But  in  1970  it  will  be  dlflErent.  The  benefits  will  amount  to 
$2 .303. 500. 000  and  the  ex  pens  ?s  $110,300,000,  a  total  of  $2,413,800,- 
000.  But  In  that  year  the  ( ollections  of  premiums  will  be  only 
$2,205,100,000.  And  so  the  lYeasury  will  be  $208,000,000  short. 
And  so  this  $208,000,000  mus<  be  raised  some  other  way.  Now  by 
1970  the  reserve  will  have  gi  awn  to  over  forty-one  billions.  The 
Interest  on  it  will  amount  to  ner  $1,200,000,000.  It  Is  this  interest 
which  win  supply  that  extra  (  208  000.000.  And  because  of  this  our 
naive  President  imagines  th^t  the  people  living  In  1970  will  be 
relieved  of  the  burden. 

But  where  does  he  supposi  that  $1,200,000,000  In  Interest  Is  to 
come  from?  Certainly  not  out  of  the  people  of  today.  The  C3ov- 
emment  must  collect  It  in  ta  xes  out  of  the  people  of  1970  and  go 
through  the  err.pty  comedy  c :  paying  it  In  Interest  to  the  reserve 
which  will  pay  it  out  to  the  beneficiaries  In  annuities. 

Since  the  plan  can  be  opeiated  on  a  pay-as-you-go  system  and 
can,  in  fact,  be  operated  in  r  o  other  way.  very  low  rates  could  be 
adopted  which  wotild  enable  i  he  Government  In  each  year  to  meet 
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all  its  obligations  to  the  retired  and  dvu-lng  the  next  43  years  to 
collect  $47,000,000,000  less  than  it  will  for  social  old-age  Insurance. 

This  can  be  proved.  In  the  present  act  the  old-age  tax  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  starts  at  2  percent  and  Increases  by  1  percent 
every  3  years. 

From  1937  to  1970  the  total  amount  needed  to  pay  all  benefits 
and  costs  In  those  years  wiU  be  $34,237,100,000.  In  the  next  column 
I  give  a  short  table  based  on  two  tax  plans. 

One  Is  the  tax  plan  of  the  President,  now  embodied  in  the  act. 
The  other  is  a  tax  plan  which  I  propKJse  and  which  is  arrived  at  to 
produce  enough  revenue  to  pay  costs  and  benefits  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  Both  taxes  are  levied  on  em- 
ployers and  emploj'ees  equally.  Tlie  first  column  shows  the  em- 
ployer-employee tax  rate  fixed  In  the  act.  The  second  column 
shows  a  proposed  tax  rate  very  much  lower. 


Year 

Tax  mt^ 
is  act 

Propofed 
rule 

1937 , 

Percent 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
6 
6 
6 

Perceid 

H 

H 
IH 

1940.. 

1943 „ 

l»4fl 

— . ...•. 

1949 

1951 

1961 



1970 

This  table  reveals  that  up  to  1940  the  proposed  tax  would  be  only 
one-eighth  as  big  as  the  tax  now  in  force.  Ten  years  from  now 
the  proposed  tax  would  be  only  one-third  as  big  as  the  tax  In  the 
act.    Not  until  1970  would  the  tax  be  the  same  under  both  plans. 

And  yet  the  proposed  tax  would  suffice  to  pay  the  costs  and  all 
the  benefits  due  in  all  the  years  from  1937  to  1970. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  tax  In  the  act  Is  not 
the  only  ttfx.  which  will  be  required  If  the  present  system  continues 
In  force.  In  the  years  between  1937  and  1970.  by  the  President's 
plan,  all  of  the  excess  taxes  will  be  used  to  build  up  a  reserve. 
This  reserve  will  grow  in  figures  (although  the  fund  will  be  dissi- 
pated) by  leaps  and  boimds.  By  1942  It  will  be  over  $3,600,000,000. 
By  1950  it  will  be  over  fourteen  billion.  By  1960  it  will  be  nearly 
thirty  billion.  By  1970  It  will  be  forty-one  billion.  And  all  that 
time  the  Government  will  be  called  on  to  pay  Intere^st  on  the 
reserve.  To  pay  this  Interest  It  will  have  to  Impose  additional 
taxes.  By  1942  It  will  have  to  raise  taxes  for  Interest  of  $84,000,000, 
by  1950  almost  half  a  billion,  by  1960  nearly  a  billion,  by  1970  much 
over  one  billion.  In  other  words,  while,  between  1937  and  1970, 
the  employer-employee  taxes  will  be  enormously  more  than  will  be 
needed  to  pay  the  costs  and  benefits,  additional  general  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  mytlxical  reserve. 
So  that  to  get  the  amount  of  taxes  which  will  have  to  be  imposed 
between  1937  and  1970  under  the  President's  plan,  you  have  to  add 
to  the  employer-emp.oyee  taxes  the  general  taxes  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  reserve.  On  the  next  page  I  give  the  taxes  which  must  be  raised 
by  both  plans — by  my  suggested  plan  and  by  the  President's  plan. 
By  my  plan  only  employer -employee  taxes  must  be  collected.  By 
the  President's  plan  two  taxes  must  be  collected — employer- 
employee  taxes  and  general  taxes  to  pay  Interest. 

Sum  needed  to  pay  costs  and  benefits.  1937  to  1970.  $34,  237, 100,  000 

Sum  to  be  collected  by  proposed  low  employer- 
employee  tax  from  1937  to  1970 35.000.000,000 

Sum  to  be  collected  under  President's  plan.  1937 
to  1970: 


[In  millions  at  dollars! 
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Employer -employee  tax 

General  tax  for  Interest 


56,  OOO.  000.  000 
19,000.000.000 


75,  000,  000, 000 

By  1970,  under  the  President's  plan,  the  Government  will  have 
levied  taxes  of  $75.000  000.000  to  meet  a  $34,000,000,000  obligation 
and  will  have  used  the  balance  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  utterly 
unconnected  with  social  security.    The  money  will  be  gone. 

Now  see  What  happens  from  1970  on.  By  1970,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  amoimt  needed  In  the  year  for  benefits  and  costs  will  be 
$2.413,800, 000.  The  old-age  employer-employee  tax  by  both  plans 
win  by  that  time  be  the  same,  6  percent.  It  will  yield  82.205,100,000 
that  year.  So  the  old-age  tax  by  that  year  will  be  insufficient  to  pay 
the  costs  and  benefits.  By  that  time  additional  sums  will  have  to 
be  foimd  under  both  plans.  And  in  each  year  up  to  1980  the  amount 
needed  for  costs  and  benefits  will  increase.  By  1980  the  need  for 
benefits  will  be  $3,511,000,000  for  that  year.  By  that  time  the  yield 
through  the  old-age  tax  by  both  plans  will  be  the  same.  By  both 
plans  the  deficit  will  be  about  $1,400,000,000  a  year.  And  so  In  each 
year  some  means  will  have  to  be  found  to  collect  money  to  meet  this 
deficit. 

What  that  means  may  well  be  left  to  that  generation  to  deter- 
mine, since  It  will  know  its  own  problems  best.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  Whatever  it  may  be.  It  will  be  some  form  of  tax.  In  other 
words.  In  each  year  from  1970  to  1980  two  taxes  will  have  to  be 
Imposed  by  each  plan — the  old-age  employer-employee  tax  of  6  per- 
cent on  pay  rolls  and  some  additional  tax.  The  table  below  shows 
the  amounts  that  will  be  needed  and  amounts  to  be  raised  by  both 
the  employer -employee  tax  and  the  additional  tax  In  different  years. 
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In  both  cases  It  will  be  seen  that  a  general  tax  will  be  lerled  In 
order  to  meet  the  deficit.  In  the  proposed  plan  this  tax  will  be 
levied  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficit.  It  will  be  le%ied 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  psld  to  the  Boclal  Security  Board  as  • 
subsidy  for  the  old-age  pensions.  It  wUl  be  called  a  subsidy.  Every- 
body will  know  precisely  what  It  is.  In  the  President's  plan  em- 
bodied in  the  act  the  tax  will  be  levied.  But  it  wUl  be  called  a  tax 
to  pay  Interest  on  the  phantom  reserve  When  it  has  been  paid 
In  the  form  of  Interest,  part  of  it  will  then  be  devoted  to  old-age 
Insurance  payments  precisely  as  In  the  proposed  plan.  In  both 
cases  it  will  be  a  tax.  In  both  cases  it  will  be  levied  for  the  same 
ostensible  purpose.  The  difference  will  be  that  It  will  be  sailed  by 
a  different  name. 

But  there  Is  another  difference.  In  the  pn-oposed  plan  the  tax 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  deficit  to  be  met.  to  the  actual  purpoae 
for  which  it  Is  intended.  In  the  President's  plan  the  tax  will  be 
gaged  In  size  and  rate  not  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  la 
supposed  to  be  int<>nded  but  in  order  to  meet  3-peroent  interest 
on  this  Imaginary  reserve.  Hence  until  1980  it  will  continue  to  b« 
enormously  greater  than  it  need  be.  In  plain  figures,  by  my  plan 
this  supplemental  tax  will  have  to  equal  $7,905,000,000  in  thos?  10 
years  from  1970  to  1980.  That  Is  what  it  should  be  under  the  othT 
plan  If  the  tax  were  levied  to  mtke  up  the  deficit.  But  as  it  will  t>e 
levied  to  pay  interest  on  the  reserve,  it  will  be  $13,348,000,000. 
And.  of  cour?c.  as  xisual.  the  excess  of  five  billion  win  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government  for  general  expenses. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  by  the  proposed  plan  the  supplemental  deficit 
taxes  will  not  have  to  begin  until  around  1970.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  they  will  begin  at  once — have  already  begun.  By  the 
proposed  plan  only  about  $8,000,000,000  in  supplemental  taxes  will 
have  to  be  collected  from  now  until  1980.  By  the  President's  plan 
these  supplemental  taxes  will  amount  to  $33,000,000,000.  By  the 
proposed  plan  the  old-age  employer-employee  taxes  will  be  very 
much  lower  and  will  yield  fifty-seven  billion  in  43  yean.  By  the 
President's  plan  the  old-age  employer-employee  taxes  will  be  heavy 
and  will  yield  seventy-eight  billion  In  the  same  length  of  time. 

T 

I  have  said  that  by  1980  the  Government  will  have  collected 
forty-seven  billions  which  it  will  never  use  for  old-age  pensions  and, 
furthermore,  will  never  repay  to  the  old-age  account.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  course  has  no  intention  of  ever  repaying  this  money  or 
any  part  of  It.  The  whole  theory  of  the  reserve  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  repayment,  even  If  repayment  were  poasible. 

The  Idea  at  the  bottom  of  It  is  that  the  $47,000,000,000  reserve 
Will  be  Invested  In  United  States  bonds  at  3-percent  Interest  And 
It  is  this  Interest  which  will  make  up  the  deficits  of  the  insurance 
plan  after  1970.  Therefore  this  assumes  a  continuance  of  the  Ixinds 
as  a  Government  debt  and  as  a  basis  for  this  interest.  To  repay 
the  bonds  would  be  to  end  the  basis  for  the  interest.  Besides,  to 
repay  the  bonds  would  be  a  prep>06terous  performance.  Whether 
the  bonds  are  outstanding  or  not.  whether  the  reserve  plan  is  con- 
tinued or  not,  future  generations.  l)eglnnlng  in  1970.  are  going  to 

have  to  raise  by  taxes  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred million  doUars  a  year  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  old-age  tax. 
The  only  course  for  these  future  generations  is  to  do  that.  But  If 
In  addition  they  should  decide  to  raise  once  again  by  taxation  the 
forty-seven  billion  in  order  to  g6  through  the  motions  of  repaying 
the  money,  not  only  would  the  burden  be  Intolerable,  but  It  would 
be  Indescribable  folly.  For,  tf  they  did  raise  the  forty-seven  bllUon, 
what  would  they  do  with  It?  Put  it  back  in  cask  in  the  reserve 
tin  box?  And  then  reinvest  It  some  other  wav?  Or  distribute  It 
among  the  aged?  And  having  distributed  It  among  them,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  still  have  to  go  on  raising  by  taxes  the  equivalent 
of  the  Interest  each  year. 

What  the  future  reaUy  has  to  do  is  to  collect  each  year  enoxigh 
to  discharge  its  annuity  obligations  in  that  year.  The  quicker  It 
forgets  about  the  reserve  the  better. 

VI 

This  reserve  ghost  Is  an  offense  against  the  jrounger  workers  who 
are  burdened  with  an  excessive  levy;  against  the  older  workers 
who  will  retire  In  the  early  years  of  the  plan;  against  the  economio 
society. 

The  employee  and  his  boss  must  pay  a  2-pcrcent  tax  when  one- 
fourth  of  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  some  years;  in 
1950  they  must  pay  6  percent  when  2  percent  would  pay  for  what 
they  are  getting. 

The  present  plan  forces  payment  of  shocklr.gly  low  retirement 
benefits  to  those  who  will  pass  the  65-year  milestone  in  the  next 
20  years.  In  1942  the  man  who  has  averaged  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month  in  earnings  will  be  forced  to  give  up  bis  Job  to  draw 
$17.50  a  month,  while  his  Indigent  neighbor,  who  has  paid  nothing. 
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may  be  drawing  nearly  twice  as  much.  To  him  who  retires  In  1947 
the  benefit  will  be  $22.50  a  month;  to  the  annuitant  who  retires  In 
1952  the  benefit  will  be  $27  50  a  month,  while  for  the  man  who 
quits  work  In  1957  the  pension  will  be  $32.50  a  month. 

Obviously  the  Oovemment  cannot  pay  adequate  pensions  If  it 
In:  ists  on  ••borrowing"  most  of  the  old-age  taxes  and  spending 
them  to  support  the  Government.  The  whole  thing  is  a  disguised 
tax  levied  upon  the  lowest  Income  groups  under  the  pretense  of 
old-age  pension  premiums.  No  government  would  dare  attempt  to 
support  lt«flf  out  of  a  pay-roll  tax  If  It  honesUy  proclaimed  Its 
purpose.     The   workers   have   remained   silent   because   they   have 

beon  deceived.  .  ^      ^  *     t^,^ 

Chief  victims  are  the  very  youngest  workers.  For  6  percent — the 
permanent  tax  aimed  at— a  private  company  will  guarantee  to  a 
young  man  taking  old-age  Insurance  at  20  a  retirement  annuity  at 
65  of  »58.94  a  month.  The  Government  plan  wiU  give  him  only 
»53  75  with  this  difference — that  \mder  the  private  plan  the  an- 
nuity will  be  his  of  right  when  he  reaches  65.  while  under  the 
Government    plan   he  may   have   to  sacrifice   his   Job   to  get   the 

*^The^  Government  plan  diffuses  Its  evil  effects  throughout  the 
economic  society.  It  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  associate  taxes  with  pay 
rolls.  This  almost  requires  employers  who  wish  to  cut  their  taxes 
to  cut  their  pay  rolls  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  will  so  swiftly 
accelerate  the  shift  from  hand  workers  to  machines  as  this  ex- 
orbiunt  tax.  for  the  employer's  only  escape  from  high  soclsU- 
wecurlty  taxes  will  be  by  replacing  the  taxable  worker  by  the 
machine  which  claims  no  pension.  ^.,„^„  ^„,io«. 

And  who  can  doubt  thi^t  the  extraction  of  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  vear  In  taxes  from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  lowest  Income  groups, 
not  for  social  Insurance,  but  for  Government  expenditures  (as 
will  be  the  case  In  4  years)  will  have  a  most  depressive  effect  upoii 
the  already  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  wagc-eami^  ^^'^^^l 
Mr  Marrlner  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
a  Presidential  adviser,  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  withdrawal 
of  half  a  billion  in  the  last  year  hastened  and  deepened  the  reces- 
sive movement  of  this  year. 

vu 

How  came  this  monstrosity  into  the  Social  Security  Act?    It  Is  a 

*In*The^  winter  of  1934-35  a  group  of  technical  agents  of  the 
Cabinet  Conunlttee  on  Economic  Security  were  bringing  their  labors 
to  an  end  The  Idea  of  a  reserve  had  arisen  somewhere,  but  every 
actuarial  and  financial  expert  consulted  opposed  it  vehemently 
Messrs  O  C  Blchter  and  W.  R.  Williamson  were  the  actuarial 
ccn.«.ultants  of  this  group  (Mr.  WUllamson  Is  now  actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Board) .  They  opposed  It  as  "quite  beyond  the  realm 
of  practical  possibilities"  and  "an  unsound  departure  from  the 
principles  that  should  govern  social  insurance."  They  are  authority 
for  the  statement  that  'representatives  of  the  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  System  who  acted  as  financial  advisers  to  the  committee 
-.^ircre  of  the  opinion  that  an  old-age  pension  plan  which  did  not 
require  a  reserve  would  be  preferable." 

Four  eminent  actuarial  consultants  of  the  Cabinet  committee 
were  called  They  were  Mr.  M.  A.  Linton,  president  of  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Prof.  A.  L.  Mowbray,  of  the  University 
of  California:  Prof.  Henry  L.  Reltz,  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  and 
Prof.  James  W.  Glover,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Linton 
writes  me:  "The  actuarial  consultants  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  a  large  reserve  and  expressed  themselves  clearly  on  the  point." 
"Says  Dr.  Reitz:  '"It  Is  my  recollection  that  the  committee  was 
unanlmotisly  against  holding  reserves  on  this  basis.  •  •  •  The 
members  of  our  committee  argued  as  strongly  as  they  could 
against  this  featxire  of  the  plan  In  certain  committee  meetings  of 
the  larger  group.  Including  representatives  of  the  Treasury." 

Finally  the  Cabinet  committee  adopted  the  advice  of  these  con- 
sultants and  In  their  report  to  the  President  expressly  declared 
that  "the  plan  we  advocate  amounts  to  having  each  generation  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  people  then  living  who  are  old."  It  warned 
against  large  reserves  and  announced  that  "to  keep  the  reserves 
within  manageable  limits  we  suggest  that  the  combined  rate  of 
employers  and  employees  be  1  percent  for  the  first  5  years  (against 
a  percent  for  the  first  3  years  adopted  In  the  act) ;  2  percent  for 
the  second  5  years;  3  percent  the  third  5  years:  4  percent  the 
fourth  5  years;  and  5  percent  thereafter."  And  upon  this  report, 
sij^ned  by  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Harry  Hopkins,  the 
Wagner-Lewis  bill  was  framed. 

But  at  this  point  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  President,  see- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee,  expressed  apprehension  at  the 
fact  that  In  30  or  40  years  general  taxes  would  be  required  to 
supplement  the  old-age  pay -roll  taxes  He  gave  the  matter  a  swift, 
glancing  blow  of  his  mind  and  decided  that  future  generations 
ought  not  be  burdened.  About  this  time,  and  perhaps  hearing  of 
this,  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  spun  him  a  whimsical  yarn  of  fairy  finance.  He  pictured 
how  a  great  reserve  might  be  created;  how  with  this,  which  would 
belong  to  the  poor,  all  the  national  bonds  would  be  Iwught;  how 
the  Interest  being  paid  the  rich  would  now  be  paid  to  the  poor; 
how  the  grave  problem  of  tax-exempt  bonds  wotild  tiius  be  solved 
since  the  debt  would  be  practically  extlng\iished  as  a  possession 
of  the  rich;  how  the  old-age  system  would  thus  become  self-sup- 
porting and  future  generations  would  be  emancipated  from  the 
drudgery  of  providing  for  their  aged;  and  how.  most  delightful 
to  contemplate,  these  Immense  old-age  tax  collections  and  the 
mounting  reserves  would  become  an  almost  inexhatistible  reservoir 
of  funds  to  meet  Oovemment  deficits.  Here  was  a  niiraculous 
contrivance  of  heavenly  finance.    It  was  a  wondrous  vision  which 
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BAR  ASSOCIATION.  JANUARY 


Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker, 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  inclucle 
by  the  Honorable  Sumner 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Associatidn 


w  a.LES. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OP 
MEETING  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
27.  1939 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  following  address  given 
Weljes  before  the  annual  meeting 
January  27,  1939: 


While  I  admit  to  no  small  measi  ire  of  trepidation  In  appearing  as 
a  layman  before  these  dlstlnguia  led  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  welcome  the  privilege  you  have  afforded  me 
of  speaking  to  you  tonight  on  sotne  aspects  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  your  Government.  I  value  particularly  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you,  because  you,  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession  of  the 
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law.  necessarily  play  so  outstanding  a  part  In  the  molding  and 
crystallizing  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  component  part  of  our  national 
public  opinion  which  is  better  qtiallfied  to  think  things  through 
for  Itself  and  to  determine  on  the  strength  of  that  individual 
analysis  where  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation  lie.  and  what  course 
the  Oovemment  should  pursue  in  Its  dealings  with  other  nations 
during  thl.-^  troubled  period  of  world  history. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  foreign  policy  should  be  determined 
by  the  people  themselves  through  their  elected  agents  as  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Corwtltutlcn.  It  is  all  important  therefore  that  the 
American  people  should  be  in  fuU  poases.sion  of  the  es.sential  facts, 
and  that  they  should  be  clearly  and  accurately  Informed  by  the 
otQcials  of  their  Government  of  every  aspect  of  international  prob- 
lems as  they  arise -so  that,  so  far  as  It  may  be  hvimanly  possible, 
they  may  decide  coolly  and  dispassionately  for  themselves  what 
road  they  wish  their  Gcvernment  to  follow — and  determine  in  what 
manner  their  own  interest  may  t)est  be  served. 

It  is  with  that  thought  uppermost  in  mind  that  I  speak  to  you 
tonight. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  is  to  do  their  own  thinking  for 
themselves.  So  long  as  they  refuse  to  permit  others  to  do  their 
thinking  fcr  them  and  reach  their  own  conclusions  with  regard  to 
national  policy  uninfluenced  by  the  often  plausible  and  insidious 
arguments  advanced  by  alien  Interests.  I  think  we  can  all  feel  that 
our  national  destiny  will  remain  secure.  I  have  profound  faith  In 
the  ultimate  wisdom  of  our  people.  They  have  proven  it  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

We  can  all  of  us  readily  admit  that  It  is  no  easy  task  In  thl3  ape 
of  hlgh-prcssvire  pubUclty  for  the  average  man  and  woman,  neces- 
sarily often  engrossed  with  their  own  personal  affairs,  readily  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to  dlsUngulsh  the  sincere  and  spon- 
taneous expression  of  belief  from  the  assertion  of  the  paid  propa- 
gandist. 

Such  sense  of  uncertalntv  as  our  citizens  may  have  with  regard 
to  our  country's  foreign  relations  Is  not  unnaturally  still  further 
Increased  bv  the  violence  with  which  extravagant  and  frequently 
contradictory  opinions  are  expressed  In  our  newspapers  or  over  the 
radio.  From  one  source  we  may  he  told  that  because  our  Govern- 
ment demands  that  Its  treaty  rights  be  upheld  and  that  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  Its  nationals  he  safeguarded,  or  because  It  takes  a 
public  stand  In  behalf  of  elementary  principles  of  right  and  Justice, 
the  Government  Is  under  the  control  of  a  group  of  "world  savers" 
who  are  quite  wilUng  to  plunge  the  United  States  Into  war  In  order 
to  further  their  own  crack-brained  theories.  By  another  source 
we  may  be  told  that  because  our  Government  pursues  a  policy  of 
noninvolvement  in  controversies  in  which  this  country  is  not  di- 
rectly concerned,  this  policy  U  the  fruit  ol  the  devious  machinations 
within  the  administration  of  open  sympathizers  with  the  Nazi  or 
Fascist  form  of  government.  On  the  one  hand  the  public  is  ad- 
monished that  men  who  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  are  laboring 
to  avert  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  hiunan  beings  in  a  new  world 
conflagration  are  traitors  and  cowards.  On  the  other  hand  the 
people  are  warned  that  unless  the  United  States  withdraws  com- 
pletely from  all  contact  with  other  nations  and  surrounds  itself 
with  a  policy- of  Impenetrable  Isolation,  it  will  inevitably  be  pulUng 
other  naticns'  "chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  and  consequently  must 
soon  plunge  to  its  own  doom.  One  Individual  tells  us  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  foreign  policy  of  oiir  Government  really  is.  An- 
other proclaims  that  our  foreign  policy  is  rapidly  driving  our  people 
into  war. 

Searching  analysis  and  critical  review  of  foreign  policy  are  salu- 
tary and  desirable  in  our  democracy.  Open  discussion,  complete 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  not  only,  thank  God. 
fundamental  rights  guaranteed  us  by  o\ir  Constitution,  but  they 
are  essential  to  our  very  form  of  living.  In  order  that  they  can 
safely  appraise  the  situation  for  themi>elves.  the  men  and  women 
of  our  country  are  entitled  to  know,  and  must  be  authorltaUvely 
Informed,  whenever  the  views  they  hear  over  the  radio  or  read 
In  print  represent  propaganda,  whether  It  be  direct  or  Indirect. 
Particularly  at  a  time  like  this.  I  believe  that  It  is  In  the  highest 
degree  essential  that  further  thought  be  given  to  the  method  by 
which  the  fvUl  origin  and  background  of  the  views  presented  to 
them  can  be  made  more  readily  available  to  oui  citizens. 

The  greatest  safeguard  to  imblased  thinking  which  the  American 
people  today  possess  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  country  on  earth  la 
ble&sed  with  news  services  so  completely  objective,  acctirate.  and 
Impartial  as  are  those  which  appear  In  the  American  press.  The 
fair  and  thorough  manner  In  which,  during  the  world  crisis  last 
September,  news  was  given  both  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio 
to  the  American  citizen  can  always  be  a  source  of  legitimate  pride 
to  this  country. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  nations  of  the  earth  met  together  with  the 
hope  that  the  way  might  be  prepared  for  the  p>ermanent  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  A  great  vision  of  an  enlightened  civilization 
based  on  a  new  world  order  of  International  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing was  frustrated  by  human  limitations  and  by  the  shortcomings 
of  some  of  the  statesmen  entrtisted  with  the  power  to  bring  about 
Its  realization.  A  peace  treaty  was  signed  which  restated,  and 
which  could  have  resulted,  in  no  real  peace,  becaxise  It  was  not 
based  upon  the  foundations  of  equity  which  alone  could  have 
transformed  an  armistice  Into  a  lasting  peace.  But  more  than 
that,  the  treaty  Itself  made  possible  the  revision  or  elimination 
of  such  provisions  therein  as  experience  demonstrated  were  in- 
equitable or  unworkable.     And  yet  the  opportxinltlea  thus  offered 


for   the   fair   adjtutment   of   such   provlsibns   were    scarcely 
availed  of. 

Since  that  day  we  have  seen  a  propT««l^e  and  an  erermore 
rapid  deterioration  in  international  relationships  and  In  human 

relationslilps. 

Cruelty  by  human  beings  to  other  human  beings  of  a  type 
which  even  at  the  helftht  of  the  World  War  would  have  seemed 
lncre<llble  Is  now  becoming  a  commouplace. 

Before  1914  a  government  which  massacred  women  and  chlldrcu. 
or  slaughtered  civilians  in  the  course  of  military  hostilities,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  outcast  among  nations.  Today  such 
conduct  IS  almost  a  dally  occurrence. 

Before  1914  the  family  of  nations  trad€?d  freely  with  one  an- 
other, subject  solely  to  the  tariff  restrictions  which  they  might 
individually  Impose.  Today,  in  great  regions  of  the  world,  quotas, 
exchange  restrictions,  manipulated  currencies,  tariff  embargoes, 
governmental  export  subsidies,  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
autarchic  economics  reign  supreme.  All  of  the  beneflts  to  labor, 
agriculture,  and  industry',  to  national  well-being,  and  to  interna- 
tional good  WiU.  which  are  derived  from  the  free  flow  of  export 
and  import  trade,  have  vanished  where  these  economic  barriers 
have  been  built  up.  Many  parts  at  the  supposedly  civilized  world 
will  soon  have  In  reality  no  International  trade  beyond  that  which 
savage  tribes  possess,  namely,  barter  transactions. 

In  1921  the  great  powers  made  one  realistic  and  practical  ap- 
proach toward  limitation  of  armamenta.  Since  that  time  many 
conferences  have  l)een  called  for  a  similar  purpose.  But  today 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  arc  paying  annually  for  armaments  very 
nearly  six  times  what  they  paid  before  1914.  This  crtishlng 
burden  upon  national  economies  of  the  translation  of  productive 
wealth  Into  nonproductive  elements  of  destruction  can  only  bring 
as  a  result  either  war  or  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of  llvmg  so 
pitifully  low  as  inevitably  to  prepare  the  way  for  aocial  upheaval 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  civilized  world  In  the 
latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  growing  reliance 
of  governments  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  pledged  word.  Treaty 
promises  wore  kept.  Treaty  rights  were  respected.  I  wish  the 
wo'-ld  of  1939  could  believe  with  the  same  measure  of  aasuranos 
as  did  the  world  of  1809  and  1907  at  the  time  of  The  Hague  con- 
ferences that  observance  of  treaty  obligations  was  axiomatic. 

I  could,  of  course,  continue  this  relation  of  the  specific  ways  In 
which  earlier  and  higher  standards  cf  international  conduct  have 
lapsed,  but  no  useful  purpose  wotild  be  served  thereby.  Nor  need 
I  I  believe,  describe  In  any  detail  the  situation  In  which  the 
riatlons  of  the  world  find  themselves  today  It  is  apparent  to  us 
all.  On  every  hand,  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  hostilities, 
military  or  economic,  are  either  threatened  or  are  in  actual  prog- 
ress. And  the  threat  alone,  as  we  aU  know,  often  suffices  for  an 
aggressor  to  achieve  his  ends  without  reaort  to  open  violence. 

It  is  a  gravely  Berioxis — a  deepjly  dtequleting  moment  in  our 
modem  civilization.  It  is  a  situation  which  demands  the  clearest 
thinking  from  us  all.  And  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  us 
all  I  think,  desire  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  part  our 
ovra  country  should  play  without  passion,  without  prejudice,  and 
with  no  thought  save  of  what  the  true  interesu  of  the  American 
people  may  be. 

The  major  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administi  auon 
Is  to  keep  the  United  States  at  peace.  There  are.  of  course,  other 
highly  important  objectives,  such  as  the  developing  and  strength- 
ening of  our  friendly  relations  with  other  powers:  the  Improvement 
of  commercial  opportunities  for  American  Uade  r.broad;  the  malu- 
ten&noe  of  the  legitimate  Interests  and  treaty  rlghu  of  American 
nationals  in  foreign  countries;  the  reeEtabllshment  of  the  reign  o* 
international  law  to  supersede  the  rule  of  force,  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  economic  barriers  to  intematior.al  trade;  and  the 
limitation  and  reduction  by  international  agreement  of  military 
and  naval  armaments.  But  all  these  objectives  are  but  supple- 
mentary to  the  fundamental  objective  so  frequently  aruiourvced  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  other  respon- 
sible officials  of  your  Government,  namely,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  be  kept  at  peace  and  that  they  be  permitted  to  lead 
their  lives  In  a  peaceful  world. 

With  that  fact  esUbllshed  as  the  underlying  foundation  for  every 
development  in  the  foreign  policy  which  this  Oovemment  has  car- 
ried out  during  the  past  6  years,  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
five  major  aspects  of  oxir  foreign  policy — the  coxirse  which  we  have 
pursued  In  each  one  of  these  fields,  the  objectives  which  we  have 
had  In  mind,  end  the  salient  features  of  each  particular  situation 
as  of  today.  .  ^. 

The  five  general  aspects  to  which  I  refer  are.  first,  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  second,  our 
policy  and  our  relations  in  the  Par  East;  third,  our  policy  with  re- 
spect to  certain  developments  in  Europe;  fourth,  our  efforts  to 
enhance  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  and  to  sUmulate  our  own 
recovery,  as  well  as  International  stabiUty.  through  the  trade- 
agreement  program;  and,  finally,  the  problems  presented  by  tha 
neutrality  legislation. 

I  think  there  wUl  be  no  difference  of  opinion  when  I  express  my 
belief  that  there  has  been  no  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  which  has 
met  with  such  widespread  approval  and  which  has  been  productive 
of  such  gratifying  and  beneficial  results  as  the  applicaUon  by  ycur 
Govenunent  of  the  good- aeight>or  poUcy  in  Its  relations  with  the 
other  American  republics.  In  the  place  of  the  suspicioriS.  the  bitter 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  earlier  days  there  exist  today  between  aU 
of  the  21  American  republics  an  Intimate  friendship  and  under- 
standing and  a  unanimous  agreement  not  only  upon  the  code  which 
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should  govern  and  detennlne  their  relations  as  between  themselves, 
but  also  an  Identification  of  objectives  Insofar  as  their  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  concerned. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  need  merely  cite  these  phrases 
from  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter-American  Solidarity 
and  Cooperation  adopted  unanimously  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Con- 
ference of  1936.  which  state.  'That  the  American  nations,  true  to 
their  republican  Institutions,  proclaim  their  absolute  juridical  lib- 
erty, their  unqualified  respect  for  their  respective  sovereignties. 
and  the  existence  of  a  common  democracy  throughout  America; 
that  every  act  susceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  America 
affects  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  Jvistlfles  the  Initiation  of 
the  procedure  of  consultation  provided  for  In  the  convention  for 
the  maintenance,  preservation,  and  reestablishment  of  peace." 
and  this  portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  adopted  unanimously 
last  month  at  the  Eighth  Inter-American  Conference,  which  states 
that  the  American  republics  "reafBrm  their  continental  solidarity 
-  and  their  purpose  to  collaborate  In  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  said  solidarity  is  based.  That  faithful  to 
the  above-mentioned  principles  and  to  their  absolute  sovereignty, 
they  reafflrm  their  decision  to  maintain  them  and  to  defend  them 
against  all  foreign  intervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten 
them.  And  in  case  the  peace,  security,  or  territorial  integrity  of 
any  American  republic  is  thus  threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature 
that  may  Impair  them,  they  proclaim  their  common  concern  and 
their  determination  to  make  effective  their  solidarity,  coordinating 
their  respective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of  con- 
sultation, established  by  conventions  In  force  and  by  declarations 
of  the  Inter-American  Conferences." 

Those  two  continental  declarations  of  purpose  and  of  principle 
are  In  my  Judgment  epoch-making  In  their  Importance.  They 
mark  In  all  human  probability  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  an 
auspicious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  the  development  of  healthy  Inter-American  relations  is  not 
created  primarily  by  conferences.  The  conferences  are  rather  the 
milestones  which  commemorate  periodically  the  achievement  made 
po.s8lble  by  the  daily  growth  of  comprehension  and  of  cooperation 
between  our  several  Independent  peoples.  It  is  the  day  In.  day 
out.  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  governments  and  of  the 
citizens  of  the  various  republics  to  remove  difficulties,  to  negoti- 
ate agreements,  to  resolve  misunderstandings,  to  increase  commer- 
cial and  cultural  ties,  which  makes  possible  these  results. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  Is  not  and  can  never  be  a  unilateral 
policy  undertaken  solely  by  the  United  States  In  its  dealings  with 
Its  neighbors.    It  Is  a  policy  which  can  only  persist  on  a  basis  of 
complete  and  sincere  reciprocity.    There  is  much  still  to  be  done 
by  all  of  the  21  republics.     Serious  issues  still  remain  xmsettled, 
but  the  will   toward   the  fair   solution  of   these  issues  exists.     I 
believe   that   the   peoples  of   every   one   of   the   American   nations 
fully   recognize  the   advantage  to  them,  in  this  present  stage  of 
world   history.  r.f  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  separated  by 
dissension,  suspicion,  or  antagonism,  but  that  they  stand  as  sov- 
ereign equals  united  by  common   ideals  and  common  aspirations. 
In  our  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  the  policy 
of  this  country  Is  In  no  way  different  from  our  foreign  policy  In 
general.    We  have  the  same  objectives  there  and  we  apply  the  same 
pilnclples  as  elsewhere.    The  situation,  however,  and  the  problems 
that  arl«e  In  our  relations  In  the  Far  East  have  their  individual 
peculiarities.     Thus,   for    Instance,    in   their   relations   with    other 
powers,  practically  all  far  eastern  countries  at  one  time  accorded 
to  the  former  rights  of  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction:    also,  the  far 
eastern  countries  agreed  to  and  applied  certain  restrictions  In  the 
making  and  the  administering  of  their  tariffs.     In  many  treaties 
to  which  countries  of  the  Far  East,  especially  China,  have  been 
parties,  treaties,   most  of  which  have  been   bilateral  taut  some  cf 
which  have  been  multilateral,  there  have  been  special  provisions 
which  were  formulated  and  adopted  in  special  reference  to  special 
situations  and  problems. 

As  the  situations  in  these  countries  have  changed,  the  United 
States  has.  by  processes  of  negotiation  and  agreement,  voluntarily 
agreed  to  the  alteration  or  the  removal  of  these  special  features. 
It  did  this  in  the  case  of  Its  relations  with  Japan.  It  has  done 
this  in  the  case  of  Its  relations  with  Slam.  It  had  gone  far  with 
the  process  of  doing  this  In  the  case  of  Its  relations  with  China 
before,  in  1931.  there  developed  a  conflict  between  China  and 
Japan  one  result  of  which  has  been  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Government  from  such  niatters  to  more  urgent  and  vital 
problems. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  of  treaty  provisions,  nationals  of  the  United  States 
have  gone  to  countries  of  the  Far  East,  have  developed  trade  with 
the  nationals  of  those  countries,  have  made  Investments  ther*», 
and  have  engaged  In  a  variety  of  legitimate  activities  beneficial  and 
profitable  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East 
with  whom  they  have  carried  on  these  activities.  As  Is  well  known, 
manv  American  citizens  have  gone  to  China  and  to  othar  parts 
of  the  Far  East  solely  to  engage  in  philanthropic  and  educational 
work. 

In  1921  the  nine  powers  most  Interested  In  the  problems  of  the 
Par  East,  Including  the  United  States.  Japan,  and  China,  met  In 
conference  at  Washington.  After  3  months  of  full  consideration  of 
the  various  rights  and  interests  and  problems  Involved,  treaties 
were  signed  and  subs?qu?ntly  ratified  which  provided  for  the  reso- 
--  lutlon  of  existing  controversies,  and  the  regulation  of  the  situation 
In  the  future  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  existing  friction, 
and  to  prevent  the  arising  In  later  years  of  even  mere  serious  Issues. 
These  treaties  were  negotiated  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take.     Cer- 
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talnly  the  United  States  would 
slons  In  those  treaties  which 
ments  on  its  own  part  without 
slons  and  similar  commitments 
Involved. 

Among  the  principles  agreed 
was  the  principle  of  equality  of 
This  is  a  principle  for  which  the 
emment  have  contended  not  onl 
other  portion   of   the   world 
principle    which    has    been    wide^^ 
throughout  the  world.    It  is  a 
where,  makes  for  amicable  relatlc^n 
ciple  disregard  for  which  makes 
of  injustice,  and  conflict.     It  is  a 
cf  American  foreign  policy,  not  o 
of  the  world  as  well. 

Treaties,   like   contracts   In 
amendment  or  termination  slmpl;  r 
vldual    parties    thereto.     If    prin 
agreements  are  to  have  effect.  an(  1 
treaties  must  be  respected. 
Government  can  assent  to  acts 
this  principle. 

In  this  country's  relations  In 
day    with    a    difficult    situation 
country   Is   endeavoring   by   armei  I 
neighboring  country.     In 
forts,  it  has  declared  that  there 
intends  to  produce  or  to  bring 
order.     It  has  to  all  Intents  and 
henceforth  be  bound  by  treaty 
find  It  convenient  to  It  to  be  so 
alone    will    determine    what 
opp>ortunity  in  China.     It  has 
alone  shall  decide  whether  the 
rights  cf  American  citizens  in 

The  Government  of  the  Unlte< 
other  country  has  the  right  arbltrp 
of  the  United  States.     The  prin 
are  the  principles  of  law.  order 
those  with  whom  we  have  relatio^is 
appropriate  measures,  methods, 
and  interests  of  the  people  of 
interest    in    the    objectives    and 
mentioned. 

We   have   Informed  the 
formed    in    other    situations   the 
position  of  this  Nation,  and  at 
clear  that   this   Government 
posed   to  discuss  with   all   of   thi 
terest  in  the  Far  East,  Includlnj 
China,  any  proposal   based  on 
advanced  for  a  modification  or 
provisions.     This  Nation,   when 
Interest  occur,  prefers  as  a 
dilation  and  negotiation.     But 
to  stand  by  oxor  principles  and 
am  convinced. 

There  has  been,  and  there 
minds  of  many  of  our  people, 
to  the  attitude  which  our 
to  the  policies  of  certain  of  thi 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  rega|d 
I    facts  apparent,  but  that  the 
I    Is   well   established.     The   peopi 
Governm-ent  have  always 
it  clear,  that  they  assert  the 
cruel   and   Inhuman   treatment 
brutality    occurs.     They    have 
possess  and  will  avail  themselves 
be,  challenge,  the  foreign  policy 
ens  the  peace  or  security  of 
In  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
its  nationals.    Those  traditional 
ever,  have  never  Involved  the 
nient    to    condemn    or   to    assail 
whlcli  other  peoples  may  live 

The  mere  fact  that  other  pe 
government  totally  divergent  frojn 
selves  would  never  agree  to  be 
century  and  a  half  of  our 
usually  maintained  cordial  and 
ments  and  peoples.     It  Is  deslra 
fled.    We  desire  to  maintain 
and  we  do  not  presume  to 
other  peoples  should  be  governe  I 
government  persists  in  policies  c 
the  treaty  rights  and  legitimate 
national  policy  threatens  our 
ing  between  the  United  States 
spondlngly  impaired. 

The    trade-agreements   prografn 
when   the   United   States   and 
v»orld  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  ( 
It  was  undertaken  primarily 
volume  of   our  foreign  trade. 


have  agreed  to  certain  provl- 
jnted  concessions  and  commit- 
Incluslon  of  equivalent  conces- 
the  part  of  the  other  nations 

in  the  treaties  then  concluded 
...-jiercial  opportunity  in  China, 
American  people  and  their  Cov- 
in China  but  equally  in  every 
"  out  this  country's  history;    a 
almost    universally,    accepted 
principle  respect  for  which,  no  matter 
ships  and  peace.     It  is  a  prln- 
./  controversy,  irritation,  a  sense 
fixed  and  fundamental  principle 
in  the  Far  East,  but  in  all  parts 


miiilclpal  law,  are  not  subject  to 
at  the  will  of  one  of  the  Indi- 
es   embodied    In    treaties    and 
if  law  and  order  are  to  prevail. 
Neithler  the  American  people  nor  their 
other  cotontries  In  disregard  of 
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the  same  time  we  have  made  it 
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nations  who  have  a  direct  In- 

the  Governments  of  Japan  and 
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co^itlnues  to  be,  apparently,  in  the 
measure  of  misapprehension  as 
Government  has  adopted  v/lth  regard 
governments  of  modern  Europe, 
to  this  Issue  not  only  are  the 
trac^tlonal  policy  of  the  United  States 
of   the   United    States   and   their 
maintiined,  and  in  practice  have  made 
to  protest  and  to  condemn  the 
of  human   beings   wherever  such 
likewise    made    it    clear    that    they 
of  the  right  to  protest,  or.  If  need 
3f  any  other  nation  which  threat- 
United  States,  or  which  results 
lights  of  the  United  States  or  of 
enets  of  our  national  policy,  how- 
rjght  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
the    form   of    goverrunent    under 

c^les  may  have  possessed  forms  of 
our  own,  and  by  which  we  our- 
givemed,  has  not  meant,  during  the 
nat  onal  existence,  that  we  have  not 
i  -iendly  relations  with  such  govem- 
)le,  I  feel,  that  this  issue  be  clari- 
f|iendly  relations  with  all  peoples, 
by  what  form  of  government 
.  but  to  the  degree  that  a  foreign 
inhumanity,  or  refuses  to  respect 
interests  of  this  country,  or  by  its 
security,  friendship,  and  understand- 
that  government  must  be  corre- 
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thereunder  have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  unemployment  and 
In  obtaining  for  a  large  number  of  our  people— workmen,  as  well  as 
those  engaged  In  agriculture  and  indtistry — increased  scctirity  and 
prosperity.  But.  more  than  that,  through  tlie  operation  of  the 
principles  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  the  benefits  accruing 
to  our  own  national  economy  have  simultaneously  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  national  economy  of  those  nations  which  have 
cooperated  with  us.  Without  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
any  general  rise  in  living  standards  would  be  Impossible. 

The  reciprocal -trade  agreements  negotiated  under  the  trade- 
acTPements  program  upon  the  basis  of  the  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle  have  eliminated  inequitable  discrimina- 
tions as  well  as  unv/arranted  barriers  to  commerce  between  nations. 
They  have  arrested  the  trend  toward  that  economic  autarchy  which 
is  today  responsible  for  so  many  of  the  Uls  from  which  the  world 
still  suffers.  ^     .^^ 

Without  the  economic  security  which  the  healthy  movement 
of  International  trade  tends  to  create,  and  without  the  political 
stability  which  is  derived  from  such  security,  there  can  be  no 
permanently  peaceful  or  orderly  relations  between  nations.  In 
short  the  basic  principles  of  the  trade-agreements  program  repre- 
sent in  regard  to  international  commerce  what  the  basic  principles 
of  our  general  foreign  policy  represent  In  regard  to  political  rela- 
tions between  nations— equaUty  of  opportunity  and  fair  dealing. 
During  these  past  5  years  20  trade  agreements  have  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States.  In  the  years  to  come  I  believe  that  It 
will  be  recogrUzed  that  the  persistent  and  unfaltering  policy  which 
this  Government  is  pursuing  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  HuJl 
m  carrying  on.  at  times  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  tne 
trade-agreements  program.  wUl  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  this  country  will  have  ever  made  to  the  cause  of 

world  recovery  and  of  world  peace.  

Our  existing  neutrality  legislation,  which  modified  In  certain  par- 
ticulars our  traditional  neutrality  policy,  was  enacted  with  the 
Intention  of  minimizing  the  risk  of  the  United  States  being  in- 
volved in  dlffictUtles  which  would  tend  to  draw  our  country  Into 
controversies  not  of  Its  own  making.  But,  as  the  President  said  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  other  day.  "We  have  learned 
that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legislate  neutrality  our  neutrality 
Uws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly— may  actually  give  aid  to 
an  aggressor  and  deny  It  to  the  victim.  The  Instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let  that  happen  any 
more."  .     ... 

The  experience  of  these  past  years  vuider  this  new  neutrality 
legislation  undoubtedly  has  given  cause  for  much  thotight  to  the 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment It  Is  my  hope  that  any  amended  legislation  which  may  be 
adopted  wlU,  Insofar  as  legislation  can.  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
thlsNation  and  make  less  likely  In  the  future  our  Involvement  In 
dangers  which  In  past  years  may  have  threatened  to  draw  us  Into 
conflict,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  such  aspecto  as  those 
to  which  the  President  referred  In  his  recent  message. 

•nie  international  problems  which  have  arisen  In  the  world  dur- 
ing these  recent  years,  and  Increa-sinply  during  these  past  months. 
are  many  In  ntmiber  and  grave  in  nature. 

But  as  we  look  back  over  the  pages  of  history  we  can  see  time 
and  again  how  the  world  has  been  confronted  with  similar  crises, 
and  how  by  the  inherent  desire  of  mankind  for  peace,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  the  moment,  similar 
crises  have  been  solved,  and  modem  civUizatlon  has  come  through 
to  a  period  of  renewed  tranquillity  and  to  a  better  day. 

A  short  time  ago.  In  reading  the  pages  of  a  famous  British 
diarist  I  came  across  this  passage,  which  Is  singtilarly  applicable 
to  the  present  moment,  although  It  was  written  108  years  ago. 
The  author  commented:  "Europe  Is  In  a  nice  mess.  The  events 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  hardly  be  food  for  a  week  now- 
adays "  A  few  years  later  he  took,  and  had  reason  to  take,  a  far 
more  optimistic  point  of  view.  So,  I  hope,  with  courage  and  de- 
termination and  with  the  aid  of  men  of  good  wlU  everywhere, 
may  we. 

In  the  meantime  the  appropriate  officials  of  your  Government, 
m  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
must  continue  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country. 
Conditions  change  hourly,  and  each  problem  must  necessarUy  be 
determined  on  its  own  merits  and  in  the  light  of  Immediate  cir- 
cumstances. Consequently  there  is  nothing  more  Impossible,  I 
think  than  for  the  Government  to  determine  Inflexibly.  In  &a- 
vance',  what  It  will  do  in  a  hypothetical  contingency  at  some  time 
In  the  future  But  there  are.  as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
tonight,  certain  basic  principles  underlying  the  policy  of  your 
Government  in  Its  eCfort  to  assure  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
Nation  and  to  safeguard  its  best  Interests.  I  believe  they  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  cardinal  elements  In  the  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  to  retain  at  all  times  complete  liberty  of  action;  to  maintain 
her  defensive  strength  always  at  such  a  standard  as  to  be  able  to 
repel  attack  from  whatever  source  It  might  arise,  and  to  be  en- 
abled to  play  her  ftUl  part  In  cooperating  with  the  other  American 
republics  In  keeping  the  Western  Hemisphere  free  from  any  form 
of  aggrosslon;  to  promote  and  to  strengthen  political,  cultural^  and 
commercial  ties  with  the  other  democracies  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere- and.  finally,  to  foster  friendly  relations  with  all  counttlea 
Which  make  friendship  possible,  and  to  ftirther  at  all  times  and  In 
every  practicable  manner,  through  conferences  or  throughcoopeiu- 
tlon  With  other  nations,  the  cllminaUon  of  economic  barriers,  the 


llmltatkm  and  reduction  of  armaments,  and  the  return  by  tlM 
nations  of  the  world  to  those  standards  of  good  faith  and  of  right 
and  justice  which  clvillred  mankind  has  painstakingly  evolved 
and  wh:ch  experience  has  shown  make  for  an  orderly  and  for  a 
peaceful  world. 

National  Press  Club  Be^ns  a  New  Year  Under 

Brilliant  Auspices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30, 1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  presence  of  a  rccord- 
breaking  throng,  the  National  Press  Club  began  Its  thirty-first 
year  fonnally  on  Saturday  evening,  January  28.  with  the 
Installation  of  the  active  Washington  newspapermen  who  wUl 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  Influen- 
tial Journalistic  group  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Arthur  Hachten.  who  covers  the  Capitol  for  International 
News  Service,  was  inducted  as  president,  along  with  Richard 
Wilson,  of  the  E>es  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  as  %ice 
president;  Lawrence  Stafford,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
secretary;.  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  Binghamton  Press,  treas- 
urer; and  Richard  L.  Harkness.  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  finan- 
cial secretary;  and  a  new  board  of  governors,  which.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  comprises  Melbourne  Chrlsterson, 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Felix  Gotten,  Washington  Post; 
Morris  D.  Ervin.  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Raymond  Z.  Henle, 
Paul  Block  newspapers:  Paul  R.  Leach.  Chicago  Etafly  News; 
Clifford  L.  Prevost.  Detroit  Free  Press;  and  Tliomas  L. 
Stokes,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Harold  Brajrman.  retiring  president  of  the  club,  called  the 
assemblage  to  order.  A  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  "Battle  of 
the  Sexes,"  staged  by  Alan  Kempt,  master  of  ceremonies, 
of  the  original  air  cast,  but  which  included  club  members 
and  their  wives  in  the  question-and-answer  competition, 
•nie  winning  male  side  numbered  Phelps  H.  Adams,  of  the 
New  York  Sun;  Albert  L.  Warner,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  of  the  ChrisUan  Science  Mon- 
itor: Raymond  P.  Brandt,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Ernest  K.  Lindley,  coliminist;  and  Tom  Stokes,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

The  women's  team  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Frances  Parkin- 
son Keyes.  writer;  Doris  Fleeson.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Ruby  A.  Black,  of  the  news  service  of  the  same  name;  Eliz- 
abeth May  Craig,  correspondent  for  New  England  papers; 
Martha  Strayer,  Washington  Daily  News;  and  Elizabeth  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty,  correspondent  for  midwestem  newspapers. 

The  musical  program  included  selections  by  Mary  De 
Sibour.  society  night-club  vocalist;  Sid  Cowan;  and  instru- 
mental selections  by  the  Navy  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Lt.  Charles  Benter. 

News  of  the  inauguration  was  heralded  by  a  special  edition 
of  the  Washington  Herald-Times  in  collaboration  with  the 
Goldfish  Bowl,  house  organ  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
This  "extra"  was  made  up  of  humorous  contributions  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate;  Joseph 
Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner,  columnists  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance;  Jay  Franklin,  Bell  Syndicate  col- 
umnist: Earl  Godwin,  president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents'  Association;  John  Jay  Daly,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star;  Walter  Karig.  Newark  Evening  News;  Mark 
Poote  Booth  Newspapers;  WllUam  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer;  Richard  W.  Westwood,  editor  of  Nature 
magazine:  KendaU  Hoyt.  of  the  Annalist;  Merwin  H.  Browne. 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  H.  J.  Whigham,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Patterson  newspapers;  George  Sanford  Holmes,  writer; 
Mr  Lindley;  George  W.  Stimpson.  of  the  Houston  Post; 
Prank  A.  Hall,  of  the  NaUonal  CathoUc  Welfare  CouncU 
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News  Service:  Representative  Stephen  Bolles.  of  Wisconsin, 
and  others.  The  art  work  of  this  notable  publication  was  by 
H.  J.  Carlisle,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  Ralph 
Patterson.  Washington  Herald-Times,  and  Clifford  K.  Berry- 
man,  Washington  Star;  and  editorship  by  George  O.  Gilling- 
ham.  editor  of  the  Goldfish  Bowl. 

The  audience  was  convulsed  when  Strickland  Gillilan,  the 
noted  humorist,  garbed  In  black  robe  and  white  wig,  took 
over  the  function  of  "Chief  Justice"  with  great  dignity  arid 
administered  the  following  Iron-bound  and  copper-riveted 
oalh  of  office  to  President-elect  Hachten: 

Do  you.  Arthur  Hachten.  of  the  Irrational  News  Service,  solemnly 
ond  dellljerately  perjure  yourself  that  you  will  so  conduct  the  affairs 
of  your  high  and  undesirable  ofBce  as  to  keep  down  the  alternately 
Fmbldenng  and  flaming  conflict  l)etwcen  the  bone-dry  he-Carry 
Nations  of  the  club  and  these  who.  after  the  third  quick  one.  would 
move  the  bar  into  the  lounge  with  Phryne.  provide  separate  self- 
serving  cellarettes  for  the  library  and  the  writing  room,  reflllable 
hipflasks  for  the  help,  and  suspend  all  other  club  functions  what- 
the-9o-ever:  will  you  stop  this  war  In  order  that,  just  before  each 
club  election.  s.-)me  guy  with  a  gaudUy  decorated  breath  will  not 
tuttonhole  and  lead  aside  the  middle-of-the-road  take-it-or-leave- 
It-alone  members  and  whlsperlngly  adjure  them  by  all  that  Is  good 
and  alcoholic  to  cast  a  vote  for  Dave  Zilch  for  a  place  on  the  board 
of  governors  because  Dave  Is  Irrevocably  pledged  to  provide  Polled 
Angus  Instead  of  Doberman  Plnscher  for  the  beef  stew — said  beef 
6tcw  being  the  perennial  Polish  Corridor.  Tunisia.  Sudetenland.  and 
Mediterranean  crises  of  our  menu?  The  answer,  il  ever  we  get  to 
11.  is,  "Yes  and  no!" 

May  I  also,  Arthur  Hachten,  whose  remaining  moments  of  free- 
dom from  care  are  now  mighty  few,  sulx^rn  In  you  the  perjurious 
pledge  to  supply  ofT-the-record  speakers  who  will  really  hint  some- 
thing that  IS  off  the  record  and  not  matter  that  might  as  well  be 
shouted  from  the  housetops  with  perfect  harmlessness  to  all  con- 
cerned and  to  the  always  vastly  greater  number  of  the  totally  un- 
concerned: speakers  that  might  now  and  then  say  something  that 
would  tempt  the  crook  that  always  latently  lurks  In  the  honest 
bosom  of  every  good  newspaperman  to  slip  out  and  put  500  words 
of  it  on  the  wire,  anyway,  just  for  the  hell  of  it;  or,  when  you  do 
secure  speakers  whose  talk  would  really  be  of  necessity  off  the 
record,  said  speakers  be  required  to  furnish  black  sheets  for  the 
representatives  of  publications  In  totalitarian  countries?  The 
answer  Is.  "On  advice  of  counsel,  I  refuse  to  answer." 

Do  you,  Arthur,  aver,  with  a  dead  pan.  that  you  will,  in  all  yoTir 
Machiavellian  machinations  and  sly  skulduggery  connected  with 
the  purely  political  a.«.pects  of  this  highly  paid  oCQce — as  nominal 
head  of  this  ^ballyhoo  bund — favor  only  New  Dealers,  Republicans, 
Garner  Democrats  or  the  tweedledum-tweedledees  which,  as  we  are 
Informed  by  a  well-known  Jackson  Day  orator,  are  the  people  who 
show  their  complete  nonpartlsanshlp  by  not  caring  a  damn  who 
kicks  the  New  Deal  in  the  shins;  and  in  such  outright  appoint- 
ments as  fall  or  may  come  to  fall  within  your  duties  and  per- 
quisites, appoint  men  strictly  on  their  merits  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
did,  regardless  of  party  aflUlations  or  predilections  or  previous  con- 
dition of  turpitude,  not  favoring  your  own  clique  of  friends  and 
admirers,  which  has  been  the  custom  in  this  and  other  Govern- 
ments always  before  and  ever  since  the  administration  of  Honest 
Alie?    The  answer  is  not  obligatory. 

And  now,  Arthur  Hachten.  having  heard  with  palnfuDy  sup- 
pressed disagreement  the  rigid  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
hand-tooled  custom-made  oath  of  office,  do  you  promise  faithfully 
and  well  to  perform  such  onerous  and  nefarious  duties  to  the 
utmost  of  your  ability,  natural,  acquired,  and  pretended?  The 
answer  Is,  Arthur — and  don't  for  a  minute  think  I  haven't  seen 
that  yoxu"  fingers  are  firmly  crossed — "I  do." 

Ha.  ha.  we  gotcha.  Art!  Up  to  the  time  you  uttered  them  two 
fateful  wolds  you  were  a  mere  member  of  the  club  that  only  your 
enemies  had  a  right  to  cuss.  Now  you  are  subject  to  bullyragging 
ad  lib  by  the  entire  club  membership.  You  asked  for  it.  There 
is  an  endless  year  ahead,  and  may  the  lord  of  publicity  exercise 
an  especiaUy  precious  and  tender  brand  of  mercy  on  yoxir  h'onted 
soul! 

Having  been  thus  duly  installed  in  office  amid  laughter  and 
cheers.  Mr.  Hachten  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which 
was  followed  by  dancing  until  a  late — or,  rather,  I  would 
say,  an  early — hour.  In  accepting  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  office  the  new  president  spoke,  as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  greeting. 

To  our  outgoing  president  I  want  to  wish  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment that  goes  with  satisfaction  of  having  given  his  best.  We 
cU  appreciate  the  good  work  Mr.  Brayman  has  done  for  our  Insti- 
tution. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  came  here  tonight  to  look  me  over.  Well, 
that  goes  l)oth  ways.    I  am  happy  to  see  all  of  you. 

The  National  Press  Club  is  a  solid  organization. 

It  has  succeeded  through  the  years. 

It  Is  the  greatest  press  club. 

Its  2.000  nienit)er«  are  spread  over  the  world. 

We  have  In  ovir  membership  men  of  sharply  conflicting  political 
and  ecoacmic   views.    But  we  take  no  part  la  politics — that  Is, 


p  ored 


mome  it 


outside  of  o\ir  club  poUtics. 
ranks. 

But  let  it  not  be  said  the 
with  the  times.    This  Nation,  pr 
cates  of  the  more  abundant  life 

Now.  in  order  that  no  avenue 
may  be  overlooked,   we   have   ex 
gestlng  greater  benefits  in  harmoi^y 

In  fact,  at  the   present 
is  preparing  to  confer  with 
of  the  pursestrlngs  of  the  R.  F.  C, 

The    purpose    Is    to   work    out 
our   members,   unable   to  pay   thtlr 
room  losses — may  be  granted  loafs 
with    no  collateral   necessary 
notices,  and  games  tally  sheets. 

Another  committee,  no  doubt 
the    League    of    Nations,    to 
refugee  Press  Club  members,  whc 
men  who  have  beenidrlven  from 
cf   long   hours   spent   within   th( 
quarters. 

In    this    connection    arran 
C.  C.  C.  to  construct  temporary 
building. 

Pipes  running  from  the 
will  be  installed. 

And  while  we  are  considering 
that  67  years  from  tonight — not 
be   receiving  dividends   from  the 

When  that  happy  day  arrives 
quired.     In  fact,  we  will  pay 
bathtub  along  with  an  Individual 

I  notice  there  are  Members  of 
lators,    you    will    confer    a    favor 
amendment   In  the   unemployme|it 
for  our  worthy   brethren,   who 
that  they  have  been  severed  fro^n 

I  am  offering  these  suggestion 
let   the    four   corners   of    the 
National  Press  Club  have  vision. 

At  the  outset  I  suggested  that 
night  to  look  me  ever.    May  I 
Is  blue.     I  like  to  roller  skate 

Naturally,  I  have  given 
the  Press  Club.     That  matter  of 
me  much  thought.     I  believe  I 
all  of  the  silverv/are  flngerprintec 

Enough   of   that.    Seriously 
this  high  honor.     I  shall  do  my 
the  confidence  you  have  shown  1 

This   tveing  an   inaugural 
the  keynote  of  my  administratiou 

Good-fellowship. 

Those  two  words  sxun  up  my 
Press  Club. 

Our  tward  of  governors — the 
me   100  percent  in  promoting 
certain   of   the   other    members 
has   been   the   keystone   of   our 
years. 


Afid  after  our  elections  we  close 

National  Press  Club  Is  out  of  time 

.y.  has  no  more  fervent  advo- 

;han  there  are  within  this  club. 

lepding  to  this  more  abundant  life 

ed   all  possible   proposals   siig- 

with  more  bounteous  living. 

,   an   extraordinary   committee 

felloitmember  Jesse  Jones,  custodian 


ai  d 
conslde  able 


sie 


Pay  of  W.  P,  A.  Workers 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  Feb^u 


Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Speake:  ■ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  inclu  le 
the  News-Tribune  of  Rome,  Qa. 


[Prom  the  Rome 

SOUTH    MUST 


The  Senate's  action  in  turning 
something   approaching  equality^ 
In  the  North  and  South  has  a 
is   remembered   that    the   Senati  i 
wage-hoxir    law   tmder    which 
Industry  pay  on  the  same  basis 

In  the  adoption  of  the  wage 
cost  of  living  and  so  forth,  as 
wholly  Ignored,  but  when  it 
receive  ftUl  approval. 


com  >s 


deal    with   Mr.    Jones   whereby 

bills — bar   bills,    dues,    game- 

with  a  minimum  of  red  tape, 

ot4er  than   the   signed   bills,   dues 

vlll  be  appointed  to  confer  with 

provide    identification    passports    for 

are  temporarily  without  haven; 

1  heir  homes  and  firesides,  because 

walls  of   our   siimptuovis   club 

igcm^^ts    should    be    made    with    the 
dog  houses  on  the  roof  of  this 

Passar^aquoddy  tide-harnesslng  project 

accommodations,  may  I  suggest 
;ounting  Sundays — our  club  will 
Press  Building  Corporation, 
no  membership  dues  will  be  re- 
people  to  join — provide  each  one  a 
shaving  mug. 

[Congress  present  tonight.     Legts- 

upon    us    if    you    will    Insert    an 

compensation    law   to   provide 

Ind   cur  cardroom  so  attractive 

their  customary  pay  rolls. 

not  m  a  boastful  way — just  to 

roi^d   earth    know    that   we    in   the 

some  of  you  had  come  here  to- 

n(Dw  reveal  that  my  favorite  color 
go  to  the  movies. 

thought  to  the  problems  of 

silverware  disappearing  has  given 

have  the  solution.    Let  us  have 

Then  no  one  will  dare  take  it. 

aklng,   I    am   very   grateful   for 

very  best  to  serve  you  and  merit 

me. 

cerc^^ony,  perhaps  I  should  proclaim 


intlre  conception  of  the  National 


^preme  Court  back  here — is  with 

-fellowship,  and  I  am  equally 

3f   our   club — for    good-fellowship 

organization   down   through   tbJe 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 


OF  Gi:ORGIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ary  3.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   RDME    (GA.)    NEWS-TRIBUNB 


,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  following  editorial  from 


LIMEIN 


Ga.)    News-Tribune] 

TO    FIGHT    BACK 


down  the  proposal  to  establish 

in  the  pay  of  W.  P.  A.  workers 

strangely  iUogical  aspect  when  it 

Joined   in   the   adoption   of   the 

was    Eoxight    to    make    Southern 

as  Northern  industry. 

law  differences  in  climate,  the 

between  the  South  and  North,  were 

to  W.  P.  A.  pay  such  differences 


1 


hour 
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It  la  jTMt  another  case  of  politics,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
northern  votes  count  and  southern  votes  do  not.  It  Influenced 
action  upon  both  measxires.  The  approval  of  the  wage-hour  law 
pleased  northern  workers  and  northern  industrialists  because  it 
was  believed  the  results  would  be  to  cripple  southern  industry. 
Approval  of  differentials  in  favor  of  the  North,  In  the  matter  of 
W.  P.  A.  pay.  was  given  for  the  same  motives.  It  enables  tbo 
northern  representaUves  to  say  to  the  northern  voters,  'Look  what 
we  have  done  for  you;  we  have  given  you  money  that  was  taken 
away  from  the  South,  and  now  you  ought  to  stand  by  us." 

ThL<?  difference  In  treatment,  with  Its  hurtful  and  often  de?trtx> 
tlve  discriminations,  will  end  only  when  the  vote*  of  southern 
men  and  women  are  respected  as  much  as  the  votes  of  northern 
men  and  women — and  not  before. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  South  received  fair  treatment  from 
party  leaders  because  It  carried  great  weight  in  national  conven- 
tions, but  this  time  Is  gone.  When  the  two-thlrtis  nale  was  over- 
thrown at  Baltimore  it  put  the  South  wliere  It  has  to  take  any- 
thing that  Is  offered — and  plenty  is  being  offered  these  days.  The 
South  will  have  to  learn  to  fight  back  or  take  its  unpteaaant  doaea 
In  increasing  quantities.    This  has  been  made  clear. 


for  the  prlvUege  ot  bunting  and  flshtng   In  ttie  areaa   lavolvatt: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Refoltvd  by  t/»e  Houae  of  JJepfrsentafivet  of  the  State  of  WpO' 
ming  {the  acntUe  concvrring) .  That  the  Coofreas  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  menoorlalised  to  defeat  and  reject  any 
legislation  which  would  remove  from  private  ownership  any  lands 
now  subject  to  taxation  in  Teton  County.  Wyo.:  and  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to  Um 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Repress n tat ives,  and  to  United  States  Senaton  Joseph  C. 
O'Maronzy  and  Uasrt  U.  Bchwakts.  and  to  OoogrBuinntn  Pbank 

O.  UOKTOM. 

We  Should  Thoroughly  Investigate  Un-American 

Activities  I 


The  Townsend  Plan 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  O.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  3,  1939 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    OP    THE    STATE    OP 

WYOMING 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

Senate   Joint  Memorial   1 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congr-ess  of  the  United  States 

of  America  to  consider  and  act  upou  proposed  Federal  legislaUon 

related  to  the  Townsend  plan 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  or  will  be  pending  In  the  current 
session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  proposed 
mrtelatlon  embodying  essential  principles  of  the  so-called  Town- 
send  plan,  in  which  thousands  of  WyomUig  citiaens  are  keenly 
Interested:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ^        .^^     ^  s 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  house  of 
revresentatives  concurring),  That  the  Congress  aforesaid  be.  and  It 
Is  hereby  memorlali/ed  to  promptly,  diligently,  and  fairly  consider 
and  act  upon  at  said  session,  by  its  legislative  branches  as  such, 
and  not  merely  to  committee,  the  proposed  legislation  aforesaid; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  said  United  States,  the  S^ker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  said  Congress.  United  States 
Senator  Joseph  C.  Q-Mahonit.  United  States  Senator  HAasT  H. 
Schwartz  and  Representative  FaAWK  O.  Hostok. 

House  Joint  Memorial  1 
Joint  memorial  memortallzing  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«« 

to  defeat  any  legislation  provided  for  the  purchase  or  acceptance 

as  a  gift  by  the  United  States,  or  any  of  Its  agencies,  of  privately 

owned  lands  to  Teton  County.  Wyo. 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  legislation  providing  for  the  acqulrtog  «'  <*'^,^,.^^^„^ 
Teton  County.  Wyo.,  and  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Grand 
Teton  Natioil  Park  by  transferring  from  P^^^*^  ^^^^%P^ 
the  ownership  of  the  United  States  large  tracts  of  land  to  Teton 
County,  Wyo.;  and  ..      _  ,._. 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  such  privately  owned  lands  to  the  United 
States  Government  would  remove  said  lands  from  the  assessment 
roU  of  said  Teton  County  and  would  exempt  the  same  from  tax- 
ation; and  _^ui^   14^. 

Whereas  Teton  County.  Wyo..  as  now  organized  has  within  Its 
borders  privately  owned  property  subject  to  taxation  of  a  value  of 
approximately  $2,200,000:  and  ,    „  .w 

Whereas  if  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
should  be  extended  as  provided  to  said  legislation.  Teton  County. 
Wyo  would  be  unable  to  conUnue  to  function  as  a  couDty:  and 
Whereas  a  large  part  of  the  big-game  hunting  areas  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  Ue  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  extension, 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  game  and  fish  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming 
inhabiting  the  F.reas  involved;  and  ,     _.       ,     * 

Whereas  such  park  extension  would  be  detrimental  not  <mly  to 
Teton  Countv.  Wyo..  but  as  well  to  the  large  number  of  sportsmen 
who  annually  pay  large  sums  of  money  toto  various  trade  cHannels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBIS 
Friday.  February  3.  1939 


TELEGRAM    PROM    FORMER    GOVERNOR    OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram  from 
the  former  distinguish ?d  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Corn  well,  and  my  reply  thereto: 

BALTmoRi,  MDj  February  1,  1939. 
Hon.  jEKwrNGS  Randolph. 

House  of  RepresenttUit^es: 

Rveryone  In  our  State  with  whom  I  have  discuased  the  subject 
thinks  the  appropriation  few  the  Dies  committee  was  piUfully  In- 
adequate espcciallv  by  comparison  with  appropriations  for  other 
investigations.  Further  they  believe  the  tovestigatlon  should  b* 
continued  aiad  made  thorough  with  fairness  to  all  parties.  o# 
course.  If  the  "reds"  and  their  fellow  travelers  bluff  the  House 
Into  halting  the  Investigation.  I  hope  It  m-Ul  not  be  with  the  aid 
directly  or  todlrectly  of  any  West  Vtrginta  Member. 

JOKM    J.    COWfWKX. 

PcaauABT  1,  1039. 

Hon.  JOHW  J.  CORKWEIX, 

General  CouTiael.  Baltimofre  it  Ohio  Railroad  Co.. 

Baltimort.  Md.: 
Replying  your  telegram  of  today,  be  assured  I  f^hall  actively  sup- 
port resolution  and  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  that 
the  Dies  committee  may  continue  Its  work.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  we  must  not  allow  the  forces  of  communism,  fascism,  or  any 
other  Ism  to  gain  a  foothold  to  this  country  and  undermine  our 
own  American  principles.  As  long  as  It  Is  felt  tliat  such  dangers 
may  exist.  It  Is  our  duty  as  legislators  to  thoroughly  toveaUgate. 
I  pledge  my  cooperation  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

JSHNXMOa  Ramdolth,  M.  O. 


Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  6. 1939 


ADDRESS  PREPARED   BT   JOHN  C  PAGE  AND  OnJVEREO  FT 
ROT  B.  WILLIAMS  ON  JUNE  23,   1OT8 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
ReclamaUon  Fulfills  Its  Mission,  The  address  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  C  Page.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  and  was 
delivered  at  the  Western  Regional  Farm  Bureau  Conference 
held  at  Old  Faithful  Inn.  YeUovsrstone  NaUoaal  Park,  on  June 
23.  1938,  by  Mr.  Roy  B.  Williams.  Assistant  Coontmissloner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wag  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

Last  week.  36  years  ago.  a  great  social  improretnent  and 
▼atlon  program  was  launched  by  tbe  Fe<>erml  Gortrnment. 
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On  June  17.  1902.  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Act,  high  hopes  were  held  that  Important  and 
lasting  benefits  would  be  derived  from  the  conservation  of  the  arid 
■oils  and  the  scant  waters  of  the  West.  It  was  hoped  that  new 
opportunities  to  gain  an  American  standard  of  living  could  be  made 
available  to  large  numbers  of  people  who  might  found  hemes  on  the 
reclaimed  land;  that  the  natxiral  handicaps  of  these  big  Western 
States  could,  m  part,  be  overcome  through  the  construction  of 
soundly  planned  Irrigation  works  with  public  funds  on  a  self-Uqul- 
dating  basis,  and  that  through  building  homes  and  communities 
the  United  States  could  be  made  a  better  and  richer  country. 

Thlrty-eU  years  have  passed.  Let  us  look  at  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program  from  this  vantage  point  In  time  and  ask  oiirsclves: 
"Have  events  Justified  the  expectations  of  1902?" 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  organized  within  the  De- 
parTment  of  the  Interior.  34  Irrigation  projects  have  been  con- 
structed to  serve  more  than  3.000.000  acres  of  land  which  recently 
were  desert. 

On  the  projects  which  have  been  put  in  operation.  900.000  people 
make  their  homes  and  find  their  livelihood  on  nearly  50.000  irrigated 
farms  and  in  257  towns  and  cities  which  serve  and  are  dependent 
upon  them.  These  people  have  built  communities  which  support 
859  public  schools  and  996  churches.  Their  banks  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  had  a  total  of  deposits  of  more  than  $225,000,000. 

ITiese  are  normal  American  communities  where  men  live  and 
work,  where  they  earn  and  achieve  a  measure  of  prosperity.  These 
are  the  permanent  improvementa  of  reclamation.  Before  analyzing 
these  results  and  attempting  to  determine  their  signincance.  let  us 
see  what  the  peculiar  western  conditions  were  which  made  this 
program  necessary. 

Here  lay  700.000.000  of  acres  which  were  arid  or  semiarld  or  which 
were  mountainous  wastes.  Most  of  the  slight  water  supply  was 
received  during  winter  months,  and.  with  the  coming  of  spring,  it 
collected  Into  a  few  streams  and  ran  off.  without  benefit  to  mankind, 
to  the  sea.  Only  through  the  damming  of  streams,  the  storage  of 
spring  floods,  and  their  distribution  through  canals  covild  a  little  of 
the  land  be  made  productive  and  be  made  to  support  a  considerable 
^-population. 

As  the  receding  frontier  drew  the  American  people  westward, 
they  came  upon  the  arid  and  semiarld  region,  trapped  its  waters  for 
fur;  explored  its  mountains  for  metals;  and  cut  into  its  forests, 
but  they  passed  rapidly  over  its  deserts.  They  crossed  miles  upon 
miles  of  arid  land,  hoping  to  find  fresh  fields;  they  pressed  onward 
until  they  realized  that  it  was  upon  the  foundation  of  this  desert 
that  the  permanent  civilization  of  the  West  must  be  built.  Then 
they  began  the  easy  stream  diversions  and  irrigated  the  low-lying 
valleys  and  the  benches  near  the  big  rivers.  Gradually  the  irriga- 
tion systems  became  more  complicated.  Finally  the  unregtilated 
-flow  of  the  streams  became  InsufQcient  to  the  needs  of  develop- 
ments relying  upon  them,  and  storage  works  were  required. 

It  was  at  about  this  point  that  the  Government  adopted  Ita 
reclamation  policy.  Stimmarlzed.  this  policy  was  to  Invest  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Western  States  in 
Irrigaiion.  These  funds  were  not  to  be  expended  as  gifts,  but 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  Into  which  the  settlers  upon 
the  lands  reclaimed  must  repay  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
their  projects.  It  was  a  simple  and  businesslike  arrangement  and, 
although  the  Reclamation  Act  has  been  amended,  the  principle 
remains  unchanged. 

Look  at  a  map  of  the  West  now.  The  populous  areas,  the  cities 
and  the  farms,  are  gathered  together  in  spots  where  Irrigation  can 
be  practiced,  where  water  can  be  taken  from  the  rivers  or  from  the 
grotind  and  applied  to  the  arid  land. 

Of  the  700.000.000  acres  in  the  West  20.000.000  now  are  Irrigated, 
and  this  small  fraction  forms  the  major  support  for  12.000,000 
of  people.  Surveys  show  that  some  unused  water  remains  avail- 
able— sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
Irrigate,  with  projects  which  now  can  be  considered  feasible,  an 
additional  10.000.000  acres.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  proj- 
ects as  yet  unbuilt  stretch  the  untracked  desert  and  the  short- 
grass  plateaus,  and  above  them  rise  the  peaks  of  a  maze  of  moun- 
tain ranges.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  must  forever  remain 
uncultivated. 

The  growth  of  the  West  since  the  shaking-down  process  which 
followed  the  gold  rush  to  California  has  been  keyed  to  Its  irri- 
gation development.  This  relationship  must  be  retained  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  since  1902  In  the  widening  of  the  agricultural  base  for 
this  growing  section.  For  15  years  It  has  been  the  principal  agency 
In  the  field  of  irrigation  construction.  It  is  likely  to  remain  such 
In  the  future  because  the  remaining  developments  generally  are 
large  and  costly,  involving  too  many  complications  to  attract  private 
finances  and  being  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken  cooperatively  by 
irrigation  districts. 

What  has  been  done  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act,  then, 
assumes  a  greater  importance.  To  date  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  built  138  storage  and  diversion  dams.  20.000  miles  of 
large  canals,  and  has  expended  »237. 000,000  on  projects  which 
have  gone  into  operation  and  are  settled.  With  the  expendittire 
of  these  funds  it  has  contributed  15  percent  of  the  total  of  Irri- 
gated land  in  all  of  the  arid  and  semiarld  region. 

Let  us  analyze  these  figures  a  little  more  carefully.  The  con- 
struction of  the  irrigation  systems  for  these  projects  has  cost 
less  than  (263  for  each  person  who  has  been  provided  a  home, 
and.  moreover,  this  expendlttire  is  to  be  repaid.  Of  the  $363  per 
capita  outlay  for  construction,  about  $65  already  has  been  repaid, 
and  that  repreaent«  within  2  percent  of  aU  the  money  tliat  has 
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become  due  and  payable.    The 
tunltles  was  the  fundamental  ob 
They   have    been   provided   for   90 1 
these  people  products  of  a  cash 
been  harvested  from  lands  which 
tlon,   taxable  values   have   been 
$400  for  each  and  every  one  of 
reclamation  projects — on  farms 
the  farms  have  created. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the 
facts:  During  the  severe  drought 
President's  Great  Plains  Committ^ 
adequate   irrigation   systenis   had 
tlon  only  5  percent  of  the  taxes 
counties  adjacent  or  nearby  wher^ 
tax   delinquencies   amounted   to 
resulted  despite  the  fact  that  the 
generally  was  more  than  ten  tlmei 
and  grazing  lands.     The  support  ] 
lished   government  and   Instltutlc^s 
comes   more   obvious   under   such 
stability   without   which   the   very 
West,  as  we  know  it  today,  could 
Another   bit  of  evidence:  The 
chapter  devoted  to  general  obse; 
that  its  survey  of  relief  conditions 
revealed  that  bona  fide  farm  oper 
on  relief  only  in  a  few  areas.  ^Thesi 
from  the  fact  that  the  farmer  was 
the  opportunity  to  bring  his  land 
subjected  to  a  condition  over  whicl 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  t' 
per  acre  on  its  projects  is  more 
received  by  the  farmer  the  countf'y 
overhead  costs  of  the  irrigation 
that  of  those  who  do  not  have  to 
in  the  light  of  the  observation  o 
can  be  stated  that  these  projects 
perlfcy  to  those  who  sought  the 

One  can  pick  three  States  ot:t 
populations,  and  find  that  the  ^ota '. 
on   Federal   reclamation   projects, 
more  striking  when  it  is  realized 
there  is  one  or  more  Federal  reclan|at 
percentage  of  that  State's  people. 

The  provision  of  homes  and  n^ 
government  and  institutions,  and 
of  a  wide  area  are  contributions  to 
project  areas,  the  counties  and 
whole  United  States. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  social 
not  depreciate.     Thei?e  projects  ar« 
will  continue  to  provide  homes, 
for  their  people. 

These  values  could  be  deprecat^ 
value*  elsewhere  were  destroyed, 
tional  enrichment,  social  and 
the  Federal  reclamation  policy  is 
The  agriculture  of  the  irrigated 
that  of  other  regions  of  the  country 

Livestock  Is  a  major  western 
stipports  this  industry  is  produce^ 
gated  land  and  the  other  half  is 
hundreds   of   millions   of   acres 
provide  the  feeder  stock  for  the 

General  farming  and  the  product 
be  shipped  to  distant  markets  for 
tlon  farmer.     The  big  staple  crofs 
exportable  surpluses,   are   not 
irrigated  land.    For  example,  no 
Federal  reclamation  projects  do 
erally  for  their  own  needs.    The 
nearest  markets  for  the  products 
of  pork  and  pork  products  from 
cotton  is  grown,  but  most  of  it 
produced  elsewhere  in  the  United 

Every  project  has  its  specialty 
They  range  from  citrus  fruit  to 
Important  crop  of  these  projects, 
believed  that  the  production  of 
fornla,  or  cantaloups  in  Coloradc, 
the  country  might  provide  a  soufce 
and  orchardists  near  the  large 
The  products  of  California, 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
from  1.000  to  3,000  miles.    To 
produced  out  of  season  so  far 
They  cannot  compete  with  locally 
never  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  growth  of  the  West  has  not 
sections.     It  has.  on  the  other 
country.    There  are  insufficient 
take  care  of  more  than  a  small 
year  69  farm  xuiits  were  opened 
division  of  the  Klamath  project 
CallXornia.     More  than  3.000  homt? 
for  consideration  In  coimectlon 
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/  that  the  average  gross  return 
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the  Repa3rment  Commission  it 
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op]  ortunltles  they  offered. 

the  arid  region,  combine  their 

Is  less  than  the  900,000  who  live 
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;hat  in  each  of  the  three  States 

ion  projects  supporting  a  high 

opportunities,  the  support  of 

rhe  stabilization  of  the  economy 
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v^lue  of  a  reclamation  project  docs 

permanent  Improvements  which 

Employment,  and  a  decent  living 
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On  first  thought  It  might  be 
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At  this  time  there  are  to  the  West  more  than  60.000  farm  famillea 
which  have  been  driven  by  drought  from  their  homes  in  the  Great 
Plains  alone.     Few  of  them  can  hope  to  find  permanent  lodgment 

on  farms.  

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  greatest  constrxiction  program  in  the 
history  of  the  Bureau  of  RcclamaUon.  Projects  vmder  construction 
will,  upon  their  completion,  add  an  additional  2,500.000  acres  to  the 
watered  area  oi  these  States.  This  construction  program  also  will 
provide  supplemental  water  for  about  as  much  more  land  now  irri- 
gated but  with  Insufficient  water  to  produce  good  crops.  We  lot* 
fOTward  to  pubUc  betterments  to  grow  from  these  projects  with  a 
confidence  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

When  these  projects  are  completed,  opportunities  will  be  pro- 
vided, according  to  ovu:  estimates,  for  a  total  of  825.000  people 
on  41. «X)  farms  and  in  cities  and  towns,  as  yet  imlocated. 

Some  of  the  new  projects  will  make  settlement  opporttmitles 
within  a  year  or  two,  but  some  will  take  much  longer.  There  Is 
no  possibility  that  all  of  the  new  lands  could  be  thrown  open  at 
once  even  though  it  might  be  desirable  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  made  available  In  steady  progression  and  the  last 
of  those  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  may  not  be 
ready  for  20  years.  Such  a  large  and  complicated  development 
cannot  be  completed  quickly.  If  it  were  possible  by  some  engi- 
neering legerdemain  to  complete  overnight  the  network  of  canals 
In  order  that  we  might  deliver  water  to  each  farm  In  the  1500.000 
acres  to  be  served  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  we  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  farms  for  more  than  three-filths  of  the  families  which 
are  now  reftigees  from  the  rfreat  Plains  drought  alone. 

One  function  of  the  Bureau  has  been  to  Investigate  the  water 
and  soil  resources  of  the  West  and  to  plan  for  their  development. 
The  program  growing  out  of  this  work  Is  of  long  range.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  construction  abreast  of  the 
demand  for  farm  homes.  Ultimately  any  such  attempt  must  fall. 
As  we  have  seen  with  respect  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
largest  unit  possible  of  inclusion  in  any  such  program,  the  develop- 
ment must  proceed  slowly,  while  the  needs  may  become  quickly 
urgent.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  a  sound  plan 
and  to  spread  the  opportunities  as  intelllgenUy  and  as  widely  as 

can  be  done.  „  ^      ,        ,        ... 

No  review  of  the  contributions  made  by  Federal  reclamation 
can  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  benefits  incidental  to 
the  construction  or  the  operation  of  the  projects.  Among  these 
are  found  widespread  employment  In  building  the  projecte  and 
in  the  mantifacture  and  transportation  of  materials.  Among  them 
also  are  contributions  through  the  provision  of  flood  control,  by 
the  aid  of  navigation,  to  the  Improvement  of  domestic  water 
supplies  for  urban  areas,  through  the  creation  of  recreational 
centers  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  through  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power.  I  shall  d-^cll  for  a  moment  only  on  the  latter, 
since  It  has  received  uidespread  public  attention.  But  the  others 
should  not  be  overlcoked. 

From  the  outeet  projects  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  grown  progressively  more  complicated  and  complex.  This 
was  necessarily  so  since  larger  rivers  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Wher- 
ever a  dam  is  built,  a  power  head  is  created.  The  ver>'  scarcity 
of  water  In  the  West  makes  It  a  prudent  policy  to  put  this  resource 
to  multiple  uses  wherever  feasible.  It  Is  not  always  economically 
feasible  to  make  use  of  the  poorer  head  created  by  an  Irrigation 
dam.  but  In  recent  years  It  has  proven  feasible  In  an  Increasing 
ntmiber  of  Instances  Wherever  this  Is  true,  the  power  plants 
have^  been  installed. 

The  first  power  plant  on  a  reclamation  project  was  buUt  to  pro- 
vide energy  needed  in  the  construction  of  an  early  dam.  When 
this  work  was  completed  the  plant  was  taken  ever  by  the  settlers 
on  tl?e  project  who  have  enlarged  It  and  who  are  still  operating  It. 
Another  power  plant  was  constructed  to  run  pumps  which  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  Irrigation  system  of  a  second  project.  This 
plant  is  still  m  operation.  It  also  has  been  enlarged  and  the 
water  u'^rs  are  producing  energy  In  excess  of  the  pumping  require- 
ments. This  energy  is  being  sold.  Power  developments  ruch  as 
these  have  had  a  marked  Influence  on  the  progress  of  the  proj- 
ects. On  the  Minidoka  project  there  Is  scarcely  a  farmhouse  which 
is  net  lighted  by  electricity  and  scarcely  a  farm  which  docs  not 

have  motors  to  run  Its  heavy  machinery.  

Considerably  later,  when  large  dams  were  begun,  power  genera- 
tion was  considered  In  the  planning  of  the  project  and  the  sale 
of  power  was  taken  Into  account  when  the  calculations  were  made 
of  the  return  of  the  project  costs. 

More  than  a  score  of  power  plants  are  being  operated  on  our 
projects.  Several  of  them  are  Important,  and  one  of  them,  that 
at  Botilder  Dam,  Is  very  large.  In  connection  with  five  additional 
projects  now  being  built  Important  power  developments  are  being 
made  These  are  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington,  at  Shasta 
Dam  on  the  Central  Valley  project  In  California,  en  the  Golorado- 
Blg  Thompson  project  In  Colorado,  at  Semlnoe  Dam  on  the  Ken- 
drlck  project  In  Wyoming,  and  at  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  Uie 
Rio  Grande  project  In  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  output  from  these  plants,  like  that  at  Boulder  Dam,  will  be 
used  in  Industries.  In  mining  and  smelting,  in  the  lighting  of  city 
homes,  and  In  rural  electrification. 

We  beheve  that  this  byproduct  of  irrigation  should  be  made 
available  for  widespread  use  in  order  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  investment  of  public  funds  In  the  projects  may  be  shared  by 
the  largest  possible  number.  ^   ,««„  _.«. 

Aram  pose  the  question:  Have  the  expectations  of  1902  with 
lesMct  to  the  Federal  reclamation  program  been  fulfilled?  Has 
It  made  new  opportxxnlUes?     Has  it  created  new  hximes?     Has  it 


given  the  people  an  American  standard  of  11%'ingT  Has  It  Im- 
proved their  lot  and  has  It  enriched  the  Nation? 

The  answer  must   be: 

Yes;  the  hopes  of  36  years  ago  bare  been  realized  and  the  prom- 
lae  of  further  fulfillment  still  remains. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN  , 

OF  KENTUCKY  ! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday.  February  6. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FREDERIC   ¥nLLIAM   WILB 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday  Frederic  Wll- 
liam  Wile  had  an  article  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  so  exactly  expresses  my  views  on  our  controveries 
over  foreign  affairs  at  this  time  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  Ptbruary  3.  1939] 

WASHIMCTON    03SEKVAT10NS aOOCXTBj'S    PUTOCK    OF    BCONOMIC    AID   TO 

DEMOCKACIES  SEEK   PKEVKNTTNC  W*a  FOR   VISIBUl  rVTV»M 

(By  Frederic  WlUiam  Wile) 
Incense  is  not  habitually  burned  In  this  comer  before  the  New 
Deal  throne.    But  the   Impulse  is  Irresistible   to  say  that.  In   its 
opinion.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  this  week  took  a  long  stride 
toward   immortality  when   he   proclaimed  his  readiness  to  pledge 
the  moral  support  and  economic  resources  of  this  country  to  the 
European  democracies  in  their  struggle  for  existence  against  the 
dictatorships.     I   venture   the  long-range   prophecy   that   by   such 
action  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  prevented  a  world 
war    for    the    measurable    future.     I    lived    hi    Germany    in    1914. 
Had  Woodrow  Wilson  been  In  position  In  July  of  that  n^ad  sum- 
mer to  let  the  Kaiser  and  the  Berlin  war  party  know  that  if  they 
attacked  France.  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  Germany  sooner  or 
later    would    have    to    combat    the    matchless    and    inexhaustible 
resources  of  America,  there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  tl.at  the 
Reich's  thundo-Lolts  would  never  have  been  unloosed.     The  Ger- 
mans would  have  known  that  victory  was  impossible  against  such 
a  combination.    They  would  sullenly  have  kept  tlie  peace.     I  am 
Jtist  as  persuaded  that  if  F.  D.  R..  last  September,  on  the  threshold 
o:  Munich,  could  have  assured  Hitler  and  Mustollnl  that  the  moral 
Infiuence  and  material  wealth  of  the  United  States  were  back  of 
Chamberlain.  Daladier,  and  Benes,  Czechoslovakia  would  still  exist. 
Instead  of  blufflr^.  the  dictators  would  have  been  bluffed. 

Those  howls  of  rage  against  the  President  and  Americans  in  gen- 
eral, now  welling  up  from  anguished  Nazi  quarters,  are  tell-Ule 
evidence  to  anyone  who  knows  the  German  mentality  that  Hitler. 
Goering,  Goebbels.  Himniler.  and  Funk  do  not  misinterpret  the 
history  vsrltten  in  Washington  this  week,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  told 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  he  Is  prepared  to  go  to 
every  possible  length,  short  of  war.  to  help  the  Brltl^  and  French 
withstand  Fascist  attack.  It  Is  this  observers  conviction  that  the 
President  Is  not  altruistic  in  thus  putting  him&clf  on  record. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  democratic  in  his  every  fiber,  but  he  is. 
first  of  aU,  thoroughly  and  iincompromlalngly  American.  He  Is 
genuinely  concerned  for  the  safety  of  free  institutions  In  those 
European  nations  where  they  still  fiourlsh.  Primarily  his  anxieties 
are  associated  with  the  security  of  human  liberties  in  his  own 
country.  Mr.  Roosevelt  tinderstands,  as  every  American  whose 
thinking  extends  beyond  the  12-mlle  limit  must  reallre.  that  the 
moment  Britain  and  France  succumb  to  the  dictators  our  turn  wU! 

not  be  far  away.  

We  dont  need  to  go  back  further  than  the  World  War  to  rlsualla 
the  soundness  of  that  theory.  Any  American  military  or  naval 
authority  worth  his  salt  knows  that  all  which  stood  between 
German  guns  and  these  shores  In  1914-18  was  the  Brltlah  fleet. 
If  the  Kaiser's  armada  had  been  victorious  at  Jutland  Instead  of 
being  driven  to  cover,  never  again  to  emerge  on  the  high  seas,  after 
the  gallant  battle  it  gave  Jelllcoe  and  Beatty.  Germany  would  have 
had  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific,  too.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  William  U.  Von  Tlrpltz.  and  Von  Hindenburg  could  hare 
Imposed  German  subjection  upon  us  at  will,  but  om  abUltyto 
resist  the  master  of  Europe  would  have  been  strained  to  a  degree 
Uiat  would  have  made  our  World  War  effort  puny  by  oomparlson. 
The  probabllltv  Is  that,  in  expiation  of  our  neutral  complicity  In 
the  Allies'  campaign,  the  Germans  would  have  Insisted  on  abroga- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Their  longings  for  a  foothold  In 
Central  or  South  America  antedate  the  Hitler  regime  by  more  than 
a  generation  The  United  States  was  the  inspiration  for  a  hymn 
of  hate  in  Germany  long  before  we  went  to  war  with  her  In  1917. 
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Opinions  differ,  not  only  In  Washington  but  In  other  world 
CBpitals.  aa  to  the  "tone"  of  Hitler's  harangue  to  his  marionette 
Reichstag  on  January  30.  Many  authorities,  to  my  own  amazement, 
found  it  a  '•conciliatory"  utterance.  In  considering  the  speech 
provocative  and  truculent  in  the  highest  degree.  I  am  undoubtedly 
In  a  minority.  Yet  I  do  not  rhink  it  reasonably  possible  to  mini- 
mize the  gravity  of  the  Fuehrer's  threat  to  pursue  his  own  policies 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere — political,  economic,  and  "cultural" — 
without  American  •'Interference."  If  there  Is  anytwdy  in  the  United 
States  who  doubts  the  Reich's  purposeful  plans  in  South  America, 
let  him  consult  some  of  our  people  recently  at  Lima.  They  can  a 
tale  unfold  which  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  doubting  Thomas 
that  Uncle  Sam  faces  the  fight  of  his  life  to  hold  his  own  in  Latin 
America  against  Fascist  penetration. 

Let  no  American  run  away  with  the  idea  that  becatise  we  hold  no 
former  German  colonies,  either  as  owners  or  mandatories,  the 
United  States  Is  disinterested  in  Hitler's  proposed  "repartition  of 
the  riches  of  the  world"  among  the  nations  "in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  their  courage,  and  their  worth."  The  Nazis  are  not  con- 
cerned with  African  deserts  or  Jungles  inhabited  by  savage  tribes 
of  backward  natives.  They  hanker  for  territories  In  which  "the 
world's  riches"  and  export  markets  are  to  be  found.  They  covet  the 
Ukraine  In  Europe.  They  crave  to  get  at  the  vast  undeveloped 
and  unexplored  natural  wealth  of  Latin  America.  They  need  bases 
for  overseas  operations  for  the  mighty  air  fleet  they  already  f>os- 
eess  and  the  powerful  navy  they  are  constructing.  K  Spain  or 
Portugal,  under  Hitler's  "repartition'  program,  could  be  bribed  or 
browbeaten,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  British  and 
French  Empires,  to  part  with  such  pearls  as  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verdes,  or  Portuguese  West  Africa,  then  Ger- 
many and  Italy  (for  henceforth  those  two  powers  must  be 
bracketed  when  the  requirements  of  the  "have  not"  people  are 
discussed)  would  have  ideal  Jumping-off  places  for  air  or  naval 
operations  In  the  Western  World.  They  would  be  nearer  to  Brazil 
than  we  are. 

To  get  back  to  what  Roosevelt's  pledge  of  economic  support  to 
the  democracies  means  to  the  dictatorships,  let  me  quote  a  passage 
from  Von  Hindenburg's  memoirs: 

"America's  brilliant.  If  pitiless,  war  industry  had  entered  the 
service  of  patriotism  and  had  not  failed  It.  Under  the  compulsion 
of  military  necessity,  a  ruthless  autocracy  wa^  at  work,  and  rightly, 
even  In  this  land  at  the  portals  of  which  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
flashes  its  blinding  light  across  the  seas.  The  Americans  vmder- 
6tood  war." 

Tolerance  in  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  6,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    B7    HON.    LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH,    OF 
WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY   5.    1939 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
Tolerance  and  Democracy,  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1939.  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 

[Mr.  SCHWEU.ENBACH]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  war  conies  to  Europe,  the  United  States  must  have  none  of  it. 
To  be  out,  to  keep  out.  and  to  stay  out  Is  the  consummate  wish 
of  every  straight-thinking  American.  Twenty-two  years  ago  we 
thought  we  could  reform  Europe.  We  gave  of  our  lives,  our  blood, 
and  resources  to  that  task.  We  found  out  that  if  we  really  want 
to  reform  Eixrop«  we  must  assume  the  Job  of  permanently  polic- 
ing It.  No  true  American  wants  us  to  do  that.  We  lielped  rid  the 
German  people  of  their  Kaiser  and  they  got  Hitler.  Should  we 
relieve  them  cf  him.  the  chances  are  that  another  20  years  would 
see  an  even  more  dangerous  leadership.  The  ultimate,  permanent 
solution  of  Etirope's  problems  must  Ue  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Europe  themselves. 

Naturally,  there  has  resulted  here  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
Germany  and  dictators  in  general.  We  would  be  ashamed  if  our 
senses  were  so  blunted  that  we  were  not  appalled.  We  may  be 
pioud  that  the  expressions  of  indignation  here  were  so  universal 
In  their  origin.  Every  decent  American  hopes  and  prays  that  every 
'Effort  will  be  mude  to  exercise  every  possible  restraining  influence 
to  mitigate  future  excessrs  and  alleviate  suffering. 

The  important  question  here  Is,  Will  we  learn  a  lesson  from  what 
has  happened  m  Germany?  Will  our  people  realize  what  happens 
la  a  country  where  hate  and  Intolerance  control  the  hearts  and 


minds  of  the  people?    Tou  say  it  :an't  happen  here.    I  wish  you 
could  have  read  my  maU  during  th:  s  session  of  Congress. 

Every  mall  brings  letters  which  portray  that  same  hatred  and 
Intolerance  toward  certain  races,  nationalities,  and  religions.  My 
fear  is  that  if  this  feeling  goes  on  unbridled,  it  will  result  In  the 
same  sadistic  hatred  which  finally  brought  on  the  cruelties  of 
Europe's  dictator  nations. 

My  hope  is  that  what  has  happened  in  Exirope  may  cause  our 
people  calmly  p.nd  dispassionately  to  appreciate  and  understand 
our  American  dfjmocracy.  ,.     .     ^ 

To  find  out  what  a  thing  Is.  It  Is  first  necessary  to  eliminate 
those  things  that  it  is  not.  Thai  Is  particularly  true  when  one 
attempts  to  know  about  an  Institution  of  government.  It  is  so 
easy  to  confuse  the  superstructui  e  with  the  foundations.  Such 
confusion  leads  to  misunderstanding,  which  sufficiently  multiplied 
and  repeated,  leads  to  dangers  to   :he  institution. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  view  our  form  of  democracy  as 
a  mere  pattern.  To  them  the  pa:tem  Itself  Is  the  sacred  thing. 
They  see  our  Constitution  as  a  set  of  rules,  established  and  pre- 
served to  maintain  a  status  quo.  For  myself.  I  don't  think  they 
honor  cither  our  Government  or  our  Constitution  by  this  view. 
Those  who  wro*e  our  ConstitutioE  were  not  only  wise;  they  were 
also  farseeing.  They  visloned  a  nation  ever  expanding,  ever  pro- 
gressing. No  patriotic  American  v  ould  accuse  them  of  conceiving 
a  strait  jacket  upon  American  advancement  or  progress.  Of 
course.  In  making  changes  we  mus'  be  slow.  Our  legislative  bodies 
must  be  slow.  Our  courts  must  be  slow.  Our  people  must  be 
slow.  However,  need  for  care  mujt  not  be  the  exciise  for  stagna- 
tion. There  are  times  when  stai  :natlon  will  much  more  surely 
destroy  an  Institution  than  even  i  little  too  rapid  change.  True 
progress  In  government  comes  fr<  m  avoiding  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes. I  credit  o\ar  founding  f)  thers  with  sufficient  astuteness 
to  recognize  this.  They  braked  down  our  speed  with  a  wTitten 
Constitution.  They  Insured  agatist  stagnation  by  making  It  a 
living,  growing  document,  which  could  be  tised  to  fit  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  the  world's  most  rapidly  expanding  nation. 
Holdmg  this  view,  I  cannot  hulp  but  become  impatient  with 
those  who  see  in  every  new  propci  al  a  threat  to  our  institution  of 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  tha ;  they  display  but  little  faith  in 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  tie  institution  under  which  we 
live. 

Then  there  are  many  who  pay  so  much  more  attention  to  the 
trappings  of  government  than  to  g  5vemment  itself.  The  pomp  and 
ceremony  is  to  them  the  Important  thing.  Under  dictatorship  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  fanfare  of  trumpets  are  of  supreme  Im- 
portance. In  democracies  they  n(  cd  not  be.  Every  person  wants 
to  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  his  government.  Under  a  Stalin,  a 
Hitler,  or  a  Mussolini  that  oppoi  tunlty  is  denied  him.  Under  a 
democracy  he  has  that  chance.  :  le  can  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
participation.  We  take  our  gove  nmental  activities  directly  into 
our  own  veins.    We  don't  need  to  take  them  vicariously. 

In  order  for  a  democratic  conunt  inity  to  endure,  certain  prerequi- 
sites are  evident. 

First.  We  must  protect  with  o\i  •  lives  those  weapons  which  will 
enable  us  to  protect  the  democrat  c  community.  Most  powerful  of 
these  are  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  Never  for  a 
minute  may  we  pernUt  these  Inst;  umentalitles  of  democratic  proc- 
ess to  be  Impaired  or  diminished  That  applies  to  those  speakers 
and  those  papers  with  whom  we  disagree  as  well  as  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  For  myself  I  vi  ould  prefer  to  permit  a  speaker 
to  tell  or  a  paper  to  publish  a  de  iberate  lie  about  me  than  to  try 
to  stifle  or  suppress  either  one  of  them. 

Second.  Equality  of  opportunity  to  participate  in  government 
enjoyed  by  every  citizen  qualified  to  participate.  That  opportunity 
must  be  free  from  coercion  or  feu  on  the  one  side  and  free  from 
impossible  promises  of  reward  up>n  the  other. 

Third.  The  minority  in  a  demo(  ratlc  community  must  recognize 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  go'v  em.  provided  that  the  majority 
gives  equal  recognition  of  Its  res  xinslblllty  for  fairness  and  hon- 
esty in  its  treatment  of  the  mina  ity. 

In  a  democracy,  the  majority  nust  insvire  to  the  minority  the 
same  degree  of  justice  which  it  demands  for  itself.  Falling  in 
these  obligations  the  majority  be^mes  merely  a  mob.  When  the 
majority  becomes  a  mob.  democracy  fades  out. 

It  is  the  failure  to  recc^nlze  th!se  fundamentals  that  has  mobi- 
lized the  force  of  world  opinion  against  Germany  and  Russia 
today.  We  have  no  right  to  cotnblain  of  the  form  of  government 
which  these  nations  may  adopt.  [That  is  their  business,  not  ours. 
But  when  those  governments  use  their  power  to  blot  out  the  last 
vestige  of  decent,  fair  treatmi  nt  .  toward  these  withm  their 
borders  who  are  helpless  and  unj  rotected.  those  governments  for- 
felt   their  right  to   recognition   ii  i   any  quarter   of   the   globe. 

Fourth.  The  right  of  Independent  opinion  must  be  safeguarded 
to  every  person  in  the  community.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
himible  must  be  as  sacred  as  tte  opinion  of  the  most  powerftU. 
In  Thomas  Jefferson's  original  d  raft  of  the  Virginia  BlU  for  the 
Establishment  of  Religious  Free  lorn,  we  find  these  words,  "The 
opinions  of  men  are  not  the  obj  xt  of  civU  government  or  tuider 
its  control."  No  one,  certalnl]  not  I,  can  Improve  on  that 
language. 

Fifth.  A  democratic  govemmet  t  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
A  civilized  democratic  communit; '  demands  that  all  classes  within 
it  respect  Its  law.  If  respect  for] law  is  to  be  maintained,  the  law 
must  reflect  the  community's  senie  of  Justice  and  not  the  demands 
of   any    class   or    group.     If    th !   law    reflects   the    community's 
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sense  of  jtwtlce,  no  class  or  group  may  defy  or  set  Itself  atKJve  or 
beyond  the  law  without  bringing  upon  itself  the  Just  resentment 
of  the  whole  community  Men  must  accommodate  their  demands 
to  the  demands  of  others.  There  must  always  be  a  large  measure 
of  give  and  take  in  the  adjustment  of  human  "relations.  A  civ- 
ilized democracy  demands  patience  and  self-restraint  from  all  its 

citizens.  ,  .,.w.   ». 

What  word  can  we  use  to  sum  up  these  requirements.  I  tmnk 
the  answer  to  that  question  Is  sln^>le.  The  word  is  tolerance. 
Tolerance  is  the  very  essence  of  democrewry.  When  and  tmder  wh&t 
conditions  have  democracies  fallen?  History  plainly  shows  that 
they  have  fallen  when  the  antithesis  of  tolerance  existed.  Hatred, 
bigotry,  indifference,  greed,  selfishness,  and  avarice,  those  are  the 
rocks  upon  which  democratic  ships  of  state  have  shattered. 

Holding  these  views,  do  you  wonder  that  I  consider  that  the 
portion  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  Constitution?  It  symbolizes  to  me  the  very  basis  of 
our  democratic  system.  It  is  the  outpost  which  we  must  first 
defend,  if  we  are  to  protect  our  institution,  democracy.  It  has 
been  and  it  will  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  Should  we  ever  fail 
to  protect  It,  the  floodwaters  of  intolerance  would  engtilf  us. 

Religious  liberty  played  a  most  important  part  m  oiu'  begin- 
nings. The  settlers  at  Plymouth  came  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England.  The  Massachusetts  Puritans  came 
for  the  same  reason.  From  them  Roger  Williams  sought  for  his 
band  an  additional  degree  of  freedom  and  established  Providence. 
An  even  greater  degree  of  religious  lit>erty  was  sought  and  achieved 
by  the  Connecticut  offshoot  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  The 
third  seceding  group  settled  at  New  Haven.  In  the  meantime  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  settled  Maryland,  and 
there  in  1649  the  first  religious  toleration  act  was  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  any  American  colony. 

So  we  see  the  question  of  religious  freedom  woven  Into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  our  colonial  period.  The  framework  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, most  of  the  liberties  we  so  much  cherish,  we  inherited 
from  our  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  torebears.  Religious  liberty  Is 
something  of  our  own  creation. 

We  need  not  look  to  Europe  for  problems  to  solve.  We  have 
plenty  here  at  home  If  we  are  to  solve  them,  we  must  depend 
upon  the  pathway  lighted  by  the  softened  light  of  tolerance  to 
lead  us  to  the  peace  and  happiness  we  deserve.  We  all  mxist  f  oUow 
that  path  if  democracy  is  to  endure. 

The  duty  of  protecting  and  guarding  that  pathway  lies  before 
everyone  who  wills  that  democracy  shall  endure. 


W.  p.  A.— Paradise  for  Bosses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Fcbrtiary  6, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

JANUARY  28,  1939 


Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio 

on  January  28,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  under  consideration  in  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
relief  Something  must  be  done  about  finding  the  long  overdue 
soluUon  of  the  reUef  problem.  There  has  been  too  much  neglect 
already  Every  year  as  new  appropriations  for  relief  are  submitted 
we  are  told  to  hurry  and  pass  the  bUl  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  and  to  make  a  study  of  the  fund  and  Issues  Involved 
later  During  the  consideration  of  the  present  piece  of  legislation 
I  do  not  say  that  the  study  should  be  made,  but  It  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  Since  1935  to  January  1989  there  has  been 
spent  $9  632.271  227.71.  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  solution.  We  are 
back  at  the  same  place,  hoping  and  waiting  for  better  economic 
conditions.  Hoping  and  waiting  wUl  not  provide  the  solution. 
Orleinally  the  relief  set-up  was  a  part  of  the  R.  P.  C^  then  the 
C  W  A  .then  P.  E.  R.  A.  now  W.  P.  A.  Changing  the  alphabetical 
set-up  has  not  helped.  It  is  hinted  now  that  the  W.  PA.  wUl  be 
replaced  with  another  agency  with  another  name  and  with  three 
more  letters  of  the  alphabet  applied  to  Its  tlUe.  We  have  mUUons 
of  unemployed.  The  people  are  demanding  that  we  do  something 
else  than  Just  appropriate  money  and  hope.  The  way  out  is  to 
get  private  business  going  so  that  it  can  reemploy  the  Idle^  The 
average  unemployed  American  wants  a  Job  in  one  of  the  factories. 
the  rnines  the  mills,  or  In  th«  fields,  not  a  place  on  the  relief  rolls. 
If  the  poUUclans  would  spend  half  of  the  time  m  studying  Um 


problem  and  In  finding  a  fundamental  solution  Instead  of  wonTlng 
about  getting  the  right  local  poUUdan  to  handle  W.  P.  A.,  we 
would  be  closer  to  the  promised  prosperity.  Those  mlstislng  the 
reUef  fund  are  hiding  behind  the  word  "humanitarian."  They  show 
a  greater  interest  in  the  political  posalbilltles  of  the  dlatrlbuUon  of 
reUef  money  than  they  do  in  providing  the  acttial  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  Their  true  interest  has  t)een,  and  Is,  to  get  rotes  to 
continue  themselves  and  their  machines  in  power. 

I  heard  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  Member  at  the  Senate  over 
this  same  chain  of  radio  stations  at  this  same  time  last  week  and 
the  week  before.  Their  theme  was  that  we  should  vote  for  in- 
creased relief  appropriations;  and  if  we  failed  to  do  so.  we  were 
going  to  aggravate  the  unemployment  of  the  country,  impose  on 
the  hungry,  and  commit  many  other  crimes.  It  is  too  bad  they 
and  the  administration  qwkesmoi  did  not  think  ot  this  when  the 
money  appropriated  to  feed  the  hungry  was  used  to  attempt  a 
political  purge  against  those  Members  of  Congress  who  did  not  take 
orders.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  last  W.  P.  A. 
appropriation  bill  that  was  used  for  poUUcal  purposes.  It  U  Im- 
possible to  spend  public  money  for  political  advantage  without 
vraste.  In  1936  I  asked  for  an  overhauling  of  relief.  In  1936  X 
asked  the  United  States  Senate  for  an  investigation  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
You  may  ask,  "Why  continue  to  discuss  relief?"  Ftemal  vlgUance 
Is  a  rece:5slty  to  see  that  we  have  a  correct  expenditure  of  this 
money.  Corrupt  Influences  are  at  work  all  the  time  trying  to  use 
the  fund  for  selfish  purposes,  and  if  we  who  want  to  see  honest 
government  do  not  work  to  prevent  Its  misuse,  we  will  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  things  that  have  gone  in  the  past.  Good  government 
requires  constant  attention.  Like  every  battle  In  which  a  true 
principle  Is  at  stake,  right  will  prevail.  The  people  want  and 
demand  that  relief  be  cleaned  up. 

Over  this  same  Columbia  radio  system  I  called  for  a  nonpartisan 
accurate  study  of  relief.    In  that  discussion  I  advocated  a  con- 
tinuing  unemployment   census.     Not   later   than    yesterday,   when 
we  were  discussing  the  appropriation  bill  -for  W.  P.  A.,  we  were 
confronted   with    the   questions.    "How   many   unemployed   do  we 
have?"     "How  much  do  we  need  for  relief?"         The  answers  were 
not  and  could  not  be  definite     Behind  the  failure  to  provide  for 
a  continuing  unemiployment  census  is  a  political  reason.    There 
is  too  much  unemplojrment.    Any  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  can  be  thrown  aside  as  an  estimate.     These  estimates 
vary  by  5.000.000  In  some  Instances.     We  were  supposed  to  be  on 
the  way  out  of  this  business  depression,  and  It  would  be  too  em- 
barrassing  if   the   number   of   unemployed    would   be    more   than 
stated  in  the  conservative  estimate.     It  would  be  far  better  to  have 
a  survey  to  find  out  the  number  of  unemployed  and  keep  that 
infornratlon  up  to  date  than  It  would  be  to  have  a  fcurvey  of  the 
numtjer  of  doors  In  a  buUdlng  of  a  mldwestom  rity  or  to  count 
the  number  of  trees  In  an  Ohio  municipality.     Many  such  surveys 
were  made  at  Government  expense.    Begmnlng   m   1938  I   asked 
time  and  time  again  for  legislation  to  stop  politics  in  the  admlnU- 
tration   of   relief.     Last   year   I   repeated   the   demand,   but   I   waa 
advised  that  it  was  not  the  proper  time  because  an  election  waa 
Just  around  the  corner.     Let  us  look  at  the  record.     It  wlU  not  be 
pleasant  to  see,  but  we  shoiild  face  the  facts.     I  shall  not  give  you 
the  stories  of  my   investigations,  but  give  you  the  story  of  the 
Sheppard  committee.    This  waa  a  oonunlttee  com^xjsed  of   four 
Democratic   Senators   and   one   Republican   Senator  appointed   to 
investigate  senatorial  elections. 

In  looking  over  these  States  that  had  senatorial  conteau  they 
found  out  the  sordid  political  gtory  at  W.  P.  A.  Here  is  what  was 
said  about  the  handling  erf  W.  P.  A.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky: 

"The  evidence  thus  far  presented  to  it  convinces  the  committee 
that  a  deplorable  condition  exisU  in  Kentucky.  It  Is  certain  tnat 
organized  efforts  have  been  and  are  being  ma<te  to  contrtH  the 
vote  of  those  on  relief  work  and  that  contributions  have  oeen 
sought  and  obtained  from  Federal  employees  In  behalf  of  one  o( 
the  senatorial  candidates." 
It  adds  these  words: 

"These  tacts  abould  arouse  the  ooneclenoe  ot  the  country.     Tney 
Imperil  the  right  al  the  people  to  a  tree  and  unpoUuted  baUot. 
What  else  do  we  And? 

That  the  registration  of  W.  P.  A.  employees  was  checked:  that 
project  workers  had  been  approached  by  foremen  to  sign  papers 
that  they  would  support  a  certain  candidate:  that  relief  workers 
were  discharged  because  of  political  reasons,  but  their  408s  gave 
other  reasons  than  that  of  poUUcs.  The  story  is  far  too  long  to 
detaU  in  this  radio  speech,  but  Instance  after  instance  was  shown 
as  to  the  political  use  of  the  relief  fvmds  in  Kentucky,  and,  as  the 
committee  said:  "These  facts  should  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
country.  They  Impertl  the  right  ot  the  people  to  a  free  and 
unpolluted  baUot."  _  -». 

Now  what  did  the  Sheppard  committee  find  m  the  State  of  Ten- 
ziessee^    I  desire  to  menUon  briefly  some  excerpts  from  the  report. 

as  follows: 

•The  report  of  om"  Investigators  In  Teimessee  shows  there  was  a 
vlBorous  effort  throughout  the  State  to  raise  campaign  funds  by  con- 
tributions from  Federal  employee.  •  •  •"  and  further  says  that 
this  effort  was  directed  at  "those  having  relief  classlflcaUons  with 
Instances  showing  "Intimidation  and  coercion."  It  says:  -mat  con- 
tributions from  Federal  employees  for  the  coalition  ticket  were 
solicited  by  attorneys  and  other  persons  and  from  W.  P.  A.  non- 
cert' fled  workers  bv  foremen,  timekeepers,  and  others  with  th« 
knowledge  of  ranking  W  P.  A.  offlclala." 
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Also.  Is  found  this  langiiase: 

"That  Works  Progress  Administration  labor  and  materials,  paid 
for  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  emergency'  relief 
purposes,  namely,  larm-to-market  reads,  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction, improvement,  and  repair  of  private  drives  and  roadways 
under  circumstances  and  conditions  giving  rise  to  a  fair  inference 
that  such  use  may  have  been  suffered  and  permitted  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  votes  and  voting  In  behalf  of  both  sides." 

Was  this  solicitation  conflued  to  one  section  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
neeme? 
-'  The  Sheppard  committee  says: 

"The  committee  has  evidence  of  similar  solicitation  by  W.  P.  A. 
workers  and  private  parties  iu  different  parts  of  the  State  In  behalf 
of  both  sides." 

What  was  found  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 
"The  activities  constituted  a  flagrant  violation  of  ethics  and  that 
the  conduct  was  reprehensible." 
Let  me  read  part  of  the  findings: 

"That  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  employees  of  the  various  classes  have 
been  maced  for  political  contributions,  for  the  purchase  of  tickets 
to  political  rallies,  picnics,  and  the  like,  not  only  by  numerous  po- 
litical leaders  and  political  henchmen  but  by  officials  and  employees 
of  the  State  highway  department,  the  enployees  and  officials  of 
other  lesser  political  subdivisions  of  the  State." 
Listen  to  this: 

"And  by  officials  and  employees  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration." 1  continue  with  the  report:  "That  such  macing  was  ac- 
complished and  done  with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  high  Worka 
Progress  Administration  officials  in  the  State  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  as  to  lead  Inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Administration's  officials  In  the  national  offices  have  been 
and  were  aware  thereof." 
The  report  continues: 

"That  the  business  and  affairs  of  th«  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  been,  were,  and  are  so 
affected  by  politics  and  political  motives  that  in  numerous  Instances 
needy  persons  entitled  to  relief  and  relief  work  have  been  deprived 
thereof  for  the  sole  reason  that  their  political  beliefs  and  convic- 
tions failed  to  agree  with  those  in  charge  of  administering  the  funds 
made  available  by  Congress  for  relief  and  relief  work." 

Think  of  that.  Needy  persons  deprived  of  food,  deprived  of 
clothes,  deprived  of  shelter  because  they  exercised  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  I  am  going  to  read  another 
excerpt  from  the  Sheppard  report,  which  says: 

"Workers  and  employees  of  the  W.  P.  A.  were  imposed  upon, 
Intimidated,  and  coerced  In  the  matter  of  attending  political  meet- 
ings and  functions  by  and  through  representation  by  political 
leaders."  Here  was  the  story  of  women  sewing  for  hours  and  hours 
to  have  a  meager  existence  being  forced  to  buy  tickets  for  political 
picnics  and  that  money  being  spent  for  the  upkeep  of  a  corrupt 
political  machine.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  read  more.  In  my 
State,  where  the  Sheppard  committee  had  no  authority  to  Investi- 
gate because  we  had  no  senatorial  election,  the  political  activities 
of  W.  P.  A.  ran  true  to  form  In  its  corruption.  In  the  past  I  ex- 
posed where  one  W.  P.  A.  official  wrote  another  telling  him  to  sepa- 
rate the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on  a  list  of  doctors  so  that 
a  preference  list  could  be  made  In  treating  injured  workers.  An- 
other letter  was  sent  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  list  of  em- 
ployees should  be  checked  so  the  "right  boys  could  be  put  on." 
Political  views  of  the  parent  do  not  stop  the  hunger  of  a  child. 

How  could  one  expect  ix)lltics  not  to  be  In  the  administration  of 
the  W.  P.  A.?  It  was  set  up  to  be  a  political  machine.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  a  large  majority  of  the  administration 
_Senators  defeated  an  amendment  to  punish  those  who  played  poll- 
with  relief.  The  prospect  for  the  passage  of  such  legislation  is 
Xar  better  today.  Let  us  see  what  those  In  charge  of  W.  P.  A. 
said  about  politics.  Harry  Hopkins,  recently  removed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  take  him  out  of  the  line  of  flre  of  a 
W.  P.  A.  investigation  and  expose,  delivered  political  speeches  up- 
holding the  President's  purge  and  saying:  "There  Is  nothing  wrong 
In  Biipportlng  the  political  group  that  will  give  you  the  most." 
Aubrey  Wllllama,  Mr.  Hopkins*  chief  assistant,  sa3rs: 

"We  have  got  to  stick  together.  We  have  got  to  keep  our  friends 
In  power."  No  politics  In  relief?  That  Is  too  ridiculous  to  repeat. 
Even  the  Administrator  himself  admitted  there  was  politics  In 
W.  P.  A.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  on  the  increase  of 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  before  election.  Between  April  and  November  of 
last  year,  and  you  will  remember  that  1P38  was  an  election  year. 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  were  Increased  by  812.177  persons.  Immediately 
after  the  election  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  fired  by  the  thousands. 
Let  us  look  at  1936.  We  find  2,482,681  W.  P.  A.  employees.  ThU 
had  declined  by  November  1937,  and  remember  that  1937  was  not 
an  election  year,  to  1.519,740.  or  a  decrease  of  963.000  individuals. 
Now,  look  at  November  1938,  an  election  year,  and  we  find  the 
rolls  back  up  to  3.216.400,  cr  more  than  double  the  niunber  of 
1937.  I  cannot  in  the  time  of  this  broadcast  go  mere  into  detail 
but  I  have  broken  down  these  figures  and  shall  be  glad  to  mail 
them  to  you. 

Relief  should  be  for  the  needy.  Every  dollar  of  the  relief  fund 
that  gees  for  political  puri>oscs  is  money  taken  from  the  ill-clad 
and  hungry.  Every  time  a  brass  hat,  sitting  in  the  W.  P.  A.  office, 
gets  an  increase  in  his  pay  check,  it  means  that  much  less  going 
to  the  needy.  We  have  heard  much  about  morale  in  the  rehcf 
program.    The  conduct  In  handling  relief  has  destroyed  morale. 


been 


wh( 


The  handling  of  relief  has 
National,  State,  and  local.     It 
their  machines,  small  or  lar<^e 
payer.     The  relief  worker  has 
handling  because  it  was  he 
trlct  bosses  gave  money 
cal  Job  holders. 

The    corruption    and    politlcallzatlon 
stopped.    We  are  winning  this  flpht 
will  prevail. 


a  paradise  for  the  political  bosses, 
ave  them  an  opportunity  to  keep 
going  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
3cme  much   of  the  brunt  of  this 

suffered  when  the  ward  and  dis- 
approorlated  for  the  workers  to  the  pclltl- 


of   relief    frmds   must    be 
through  public  opinion.    Right 
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GAZETTE    OP 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  i  ,n  editorial  from  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  entitled  "Ei  id  Our  Shame." 

There  being  no  objection,! the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f  ol  ows : 


[From  the  Charleston  (W. 

END 


Vi.)  Gazette  of  January  24,  1939] 
O  \JR  SHAME 


rgs 


lor 


'Spontar  eous 


sa  1 


tl;at 


This  newspaper  has  never  beei  i 
that  one  of  the  greatest  blessi 
is  peace  and  the  friendly  regard 
policy  of  live  and  let  live. 

Yet  after  long  and  reasoned 
bad  feelings,  and  with  sadness 
it  is  the  mora!  duty  of  our 
against  Japan  insofar  as  war 
this  should  have  been  done  loni 
It  is  apparent  now  to  even  a 
Japanese   military   ruling   cliqu^ 
China's  resources  and  the 
other  explanation  can  account 
murder,  and  destruction  which 
the  Japanese  leaders 
ties"  will  not  account  for  this 
the  Japanese  are  bent  upon  tho 
fiil   institution — the   home.     T( 
barbarism,  and  wantonness  t 
to  be  employed  so  long  as  Japa^ 
helpless  foe. 

Do  you  say  it  is  none  of  our 
We   agree  with  you,  but, 
business. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said 
Japan  in  this  systematic  mass 
confession  to  make,  but  it  is 
In  the  position  of  helping 
atrocities  of  all  time.    And  it 
for  which  we  have  always 

Japan  would  not  be  able"  to 
receive  help  from  the  United 
enormous  amoimts  of  raw 
they  at  once  forge  into  eng 
motor  cars  enable  them  to  out 
We  cannot  dcdge  the  blame 
that  is  going  on  in  China. 
air   carries  with   it  an   Americ;^ 
bedded  in  Chinese  soldiers. 
bear  the  mark  "made  in 
drimk  Japan  and  a  ruined 

An  embargo  on  any  material^ 
nitions  seems  to  us  to  t>e  the 
decency  and  compassion  in  this 
our  liaison  with  these  murdere  -s 
try  has  had  more  than  enougi  i 
nation  of  400.000.000  fellow 
thing  for  cur  Government  to 
policy — stop  backing  the  rape 
The  answer  to  this — and  we 
It  may  take  a  few  dollars  ou 
death,  but  at  least  it  will  squa^ 
too  long  delayed  the  matter. 
Let  us  boycott  the  sale  of 
shape,  or  form. 

Public  decency  demands  that 


1  eflectlon,  with  no  desire  to  stir  up 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Government  to  institute  an  embargo 
n^terials  are  concerned.    We  believe 
ago. 
casual  reader  of  the  news  that  the 
is  bent  upon   the   absorption   of 
destfuction  of  Chinese  civilization.     No 
the  systematic  campaign  of  rape, 
has  been  methodically  ordered  by 
outbursts,  spontaneous  atroci- 
campajgn.     It  becomes  plain  that 
destruction  of  China's  most  power- 
that  end  the  utmost   in  cruelty, 
i  been  employed  and  will  continue 
can  wage  war  upon  her  well-nigh 


1  usiness? 

to  relate,  we  have  made  It  our 


Japan 


?in;s 


Jingoistic;  it  has  always  contended 

this  country  can  possibly  enjoy 

of  other  nations.     We  believe  In  a 


we  are  acting  as  partners  with 

lape  and  murder.    It  is  not  a  pretty 

I  ne  that  must  be  made.     We  stand 

commit  one  of  the  greatest  mass 

is  being  perpetrated  upon  a  nation 

prof^scd  lasting  friendship. 

.age  this  war  of  terror  if  it  did  not 
States  of  America.     We  send  them 
materials — such   as  scrap  iron — which 
of  death  for  the  Chinese.     Our 
tjnaneuver  the  Chinese  foot  soldiers, 
a  large  part  of  the  frlghtf ulness 
shell  that  screams  through  the 
note.     Many  of  the  bullets  em- 
women,  and  the  aged  should 
If  the  outcome  is  a  power- 
Chitia  the  fault  will  largely  be  ours. 

that  could  be  converted  into  mu- 
chly answer.    Surely  there  is  enough 
country  to  back  a  movement  to  end 
and  terrorists.    Surely  this  coun- 
of  a  policy  which  is  crucifying  a 
The  only  right  and  decent 
lo  Is  to  stop  this  cruel  and  vicious 

murder  of  a  friendly  people. 
ay  it  sadiy — is  to  boycott  Japan, 
of  the  pockets  of  the  merchants  of 
our  national  conscience.    We  have 


\'ar 


f(»r 
E^ery 


children. 
America." 


hi  imans. 


and 


materials  to  Japan  in  any  way. 
we  put  an  end  to  our  shame. 
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Modern  Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  6. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  GEN  PRANK  M  ANDREWS  BEFORE  THE 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTIC  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  JAN- 
UARY 16,  1939 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  In  full  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  most  interesting,  inspirational,  and 
Informative  address  delivered  by  Major  General  Andrews  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  January  16.  1939;  and  may  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  conjtmction  therewith,  that  the  creation  of  the  G^en- 
eral  Headquarters  Air  Force  in  March  1935  was  the  greatest 
step  forward  in  military  aviation  in  this  country  since  the 
World  War.  Conceived  by  the  Drum  board  in  1933,  and 
authorized  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  urgent  recommen- 
dations of  the  board  headed  by  the  late  Honorable  Newton  D. 
Baiter  in  1934.  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  welded 
together  into  one  tactical  fighting  unit  aU  of  the  Army's 
scattered  combat  aviation  in  continental  United  States.  It 
placed  imder  the,  command  of  one  man  the  forces  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  operating  under  the  nine  corps  area 

commanders. 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Andrews  was  selected  by  the  War 
Department  to  organize  and  build  up  the  air  forces  of  the 
Nation.  Chosen  for  the  task  over  many  seniors  because  of 
his  outstanding  ability  as  an  organizer  and  administrator. 
General  Andrews  assumed  a  personal  leadership  of  the 
General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  which  he  has  steadfastly 
maintained  throughout  his  tour  of  duty  as  its  chief. 

This  leadership  has  served  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  command.  He  has  transformed  a  conglomer- 
ate mass  of  imcoordinated  units  into  the  finest  trained  air 
force  in  the  world  today— a  corps  of  fliers  whose  training  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  has  been  such  that  they  now  regard  poor 
weather  as  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  performance 
of  military  missions. 

General  Andrews  himself  has  taken  the  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  instrument  flying;  and  his  early  exploits, 
which  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  miraculous  escapes  from 
foolhardy  situations,  now  appear  in  their  true  light  as  neces- 
sary pioneer  work  in  a  type  of  flying  which  has  become  rou- 
tine. General  Andrews  is  still  regarded  as  the  No.  1  bad- 
weather  pilot  of  the  Air  Corps.  During  his  regime  as  chief 
of  the  Army's  combat  aviation  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  ardu- 
ous administrative  duties,  found  time  to  pilot  his  own  flagsliip 
a  total  of  some  1,500  hours,  almost  half  of  which  has  been 

at  night. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  such  a  man  to  set  up  high  objectives 
for  flying  training.  The  example  of  his  personal  experience 
popularized  a  program  of  training  which  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  converted  the  air  force  into  the  eflecUve  all- 
weather  unit  it  is  today. 

As  regard  his  accomplishments  as  a  leader,  the  organization, 
training,  and  readiness  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force 
to  go  into  action  on  a  moment's  notice  are  tributes  to  his  wise 
administration  and  courageous  leadership.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions General  Andrews  has  fought  for  principles  which  he 
correctly  believed  to  be  vital  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
Nation's  air  power.  Yet  withal  he  has  exhibited  a  soldierly 
restraint  and  dignity  which  have  won  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries  and  the  respect  of  his  seniors.  As  a  result,  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  recognition  of  air  force  re- 
quirements and  principles  which  has  led  to  better  airplanes, 
faciliUes,  and  personnel,  and  a  better  general  understanding 


of  the  problems  of  modem  military  aviation  and  the  Impor- 
tant part  it  plays  in  our  present  plans  for  national  defense. 

A  graduate  of  the  MiliUry  Academy  in  1906.  General 
Andrews  served  first  with  the  Cavalry.  He  transferred  to 
the  Air  Corps  in  1917.  and  remained  in  various  executive 
capacities  with  the  Air  Corps  unUl  1934.  when  he  was  de- 
tailed to  the  War  Department  General  Staff.  It  was  while 
he  was  serving  in  this  capacity  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  that 
he  was  selected  to  command  the  newly  formed  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force. 

General  Andrews  has  performed  such  an  outstanding  job 
of  coordinating  our  combat  units  that  he  has  assembled  our 
complete  air  force  on  either  coast  on  24  hours'  notice.  It  Is 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  learn  that  soon  he  will  complete 
his  tour  of  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  General  Headqxiar- 
ters  Air  Force  as  its  commander,  I  desire  that  these  remarks 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  maik  of  apprecia- 
tion for  this  outstanding  accomplishment.  It  is  also  desired 
to  include  in  the  Record  his  fine  exposition  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  air  power  to  this  country,  as  contained  in  his 
speech  before  a  convention  of  the  National  Aenmautic  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Louis  on  January  15  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Aenmautic  Aaaocla- 
tlon,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  today.  I  wTint  to  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  talking  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Modem 
Air  Power.  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  an  mvttatlcn  to 
discuss  Buch  a  subject  oefore  a  group  of  Individuals  as  vltaUy 
Interested  in  our  national  defense  as  are  the  members  of  your 
organization  carries  with  It  a  great  responsibility,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  adequate  air  power,  or  the  lack  ol  It,  plays  such 
an  important  part  In  determining  the  policies  of  nations.  I  hop© 
the  presentation  of  my  convictions  on  the  subjet*  will  prove  of 
some  value,  but  I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  views  I 
express  are  my  own,  and  in  no  sense  commit  the  War  Depart- 
ment. ,  .^  .».  * 
Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  air  power,  consequently,  I  Intend  to  confine  my 
remarks  malnlv  to  the  operating  and  strategical  viewpoints. 

Since  the  phrase  "air  power"  Is  often  loosely  used.  I  believe  tt 
would  be  well  to  explain  Its  meaning  as  accepted  by  most  mUl- 
tary  students.  Training  regulations  of  the  United  States  Army 
gives  this  definition:  The  air  power  of  a  nation  U  Its  capacity 
to  conduct  air  operations;  specifically,  the  power  which  a  nation 
Is  capable  of  exerting  by  means  of  its  air  forces." 

Air  power  In  its  present  stage  of  development  has  accomplished 
two  things.  It  has  thrown  the  balance  of  power  In  war  again  to 
the  offense  and  It  has  provided  nations  with  a  new  agency  to 
further  their  national  policies,  whether  such  policies  be  good  or 
evil.  Because  of  its  ability  to  strike  rapidly  and  without  warntng, 
against  the  vital  economic  and  social  structures  of  highly  organ- 
ized   countries.    It   has   become   a   formidable   Instrumentality   In 

the  hands  of  aggressor  nations.  

Air  power,  like  land  power  and  sea  power,  denvea  Its  strengtli 
from  Its  ability  to  apply  preasxire  against  a  nation's  moral  fiber, 
to  compel  submission  of  that  nation's  wlU  to  the  demands  of  th« 
aggressor.  . 

Before  the  advent  of  air  power  the  only  military  means  toy 
which  one  nation  could  compel  another  to  respect  Its  policies 
was  through  the  employment  of  Its  army  and  navy.  As  we  look 
back  into  the  past  we  see  that  warfare  on  land  and  sea  foUowea 
the  same  general  pattern.  It  mattered  not  whether  armies  fou«bt 
with  swords  or  fire  arms,  or  whether  navies  fought  with  sailing 
vessels  or  dxeadnaughts.  Armies  Invaded  arid  occupied  hostile 
territory  in  order  to  compel  submission  by  physical  force.  If  need 
be  to  their  country's  demands.  In  carrying  out  this  Invasion 
land  forces  would  first  have  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  the  op- 
posing land  army  and,  a  batUe  or  series  of  battles,  someUmss 
lasting  for  years,  would  result  before  this  obstacle  b»d  been  re- 
moved. Naval  warfare  had  as  Its  objective  the  context  «*  «»• 
seas— a  domination  which  would  permit  effective  blockade  o*  aU 
enemy  seaports,  thus  preventing  aid  In  the  form  of  troops  or 
materials  and  food  from  reaching  the  enemy  tram  abroad. 

Durina  this  period  of  military  and  naval  activity  the  economic 
structure  of  warring  nations  not  only  continued  to  function  tout 
often  funcUoned  with  Increasing  expansion  and  acceleration  Bo 
lon«  as  nations  were  not  absolutely  dependent  for  their  existence 
upon  seaborne  commerce,  their  defeat  could  be  accompUfihed  only 
throueh  the  defeat  of  their  armies:  for  only  then  could  the  vic- 
torious armies  advance,  and  through  occupation  or  the  threat  of 
occuDallon  apply  presstu^  against  the  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture Therefore  we  see  that  the  defeat  of  armies  and  navies  has 
always  been  but'  a  means  to  an  end.  the  end  being  the  application 
of  (sulBclent  pressure  to  break  the  defender's  will  to  resist. 
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Modem  a!r  power  In  futxirc  wars  makes  the  picture  dlfferrnt. 
The  ability  of  air  forces  to  operate  In  three  dimensions  enables 
them  to  move  over  land  and  water  without  regard  to  obstacles  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Their  freedom  to  select  the  time  and  place  ol 
attack  to  operate  during  day  or  night,  and  to  use  clouds  for  con- 
cealment makes  adequate  defense  against  air  attack  on  a  grand 
Bcale  a  serious  problem.  Air  forces,  unlike  ground  forces,  are  not 
forced  to  wage  an  exhausting  war  at  a  nation's  frontiers.  The 
Ep«ed  at  which  airplanes  travel  enables  them  to  cover  long  dis- 
tances in  a  short  time.  It  is  these  characteristics  of  air  forces  that 
Increase  the  power  of  the  offense  in  war  and  make  the  airplane  such 
a  terrible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  governments. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  gentlemen  that  air  power  Is  not 
a  commodity  that  can  be  procxired  in  the  open  market,  no  matter 
how  much  gold  and  sliver  may  be  available.  Money  will  not  buy 
It  desire  will  not  create  It.  Timely  foresight,  based  upon  an  In- 
telligent conception  of  the  potentialities  of  air  power  and  Its  effect 
upon  the  destiny  of  nations.  Is  the  only  formula  that  can  assure 
Its  development.  .     ,  ^   ^^ 

The  ability  of  a  nation's  Industry  to  build  airplanes  and  the 
existence  of  superior  manpower  available  for  training  as  pilots, 
navigators,  mechanics,  etc..  do  not  make  air  power.  They  do 
constitute  potenUal  air  power.  However.  It  must  be  realized  that 
It  takes  time  to  build  a  force  of  modem  military  aircraft,  and 
further  time  to  train  the  men  to  fly  those  airplanes  and  maintain 
them  on  the  ground. 

The  existence  of  potential  air  power  Is  Important  If  It  Is  utilized 
to  create  actual  air  power  before  the  necessity  arises  to  vise  It. 
The  most  fertile  agricultural  regions  would  be  of  no  value  to  save 
a  people  from  starvation  unless  they  were  sown  with  crops  and 
those  crops  harvested  before  the  specter  of  famine  presented  Itself. 
So  It  Is  with  potential  air  power.  Unless  developed  before  the 
emerg-ncy  occurs  It  will  be  of  little  value  afterward,  not  only 
because  of  the  time  factor  Involved  but  also  because  aircraft 
factories  and  engine  factories  Jiie  early  objectives  of  a  hostile  air 
force. 

Because  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  an  air  force,  the 
spearhead  of  air  power,  are  Its  ability  to  travel  far  and  fast  over 
land  and  over  water  and  within  the  period  of  a  few  hours  strike 
at  the  very  vitals  of  a  nation,  we  mast,  to  be  on  an  even  footing 
with  an  enemy  which  potsesses  such  a  threat,  also  possess  a  like 
threat.  But.  I  repeat,  air  power  cannot  be  created  after  the 
necessity  for  Its  need  arises.  Like  a  navy,  it  takes  years  to  build 
an  air  force. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  woiild  constitute  for 
our  country  an  effective  air  force.  A  nation's  geographic  situa- 
tion has  a  large  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  Its  air  force.  In 
any  land  or  naval  engagement  the  advantage  lies  with  that  force 
which  has  the  longer-range  weapon.  This  same  principle  applies 
to  the  defense  of  an  area  by  an  air  force.  The  nation  which  has 
the  air  force  which  can  reach  the  hostile  air  bases  without  fear 
""^ei  having  Its  own  bases  attacked,  has  a  dlstlncUy  superior  advan- 
tag^^4n  any  conflict.  It  Is  the  .45-callber  revolver  against  the  base- 
ball bat.  and  embodies  such  a  threat  that  war  may  not  be  waged. 
The  man  with  the  revolver  can  secure  his  demi\nd8  from  the  man 
with  the  baseball  bat  without  actually  firing  the  gun. 

Our  geographical  location  Is  such  that  our  air  force  must  be  so 
constituted  that  It  carries  the  revolver.  Prom  an  air-force 
standpoint  this  means  equipping  our  air  force  with  enough  air- 
planes of  sulBclent  range  and  bomb-carrying  capacity  to  enable 
them,  from  available  bases,  to  reach  any  locality  where  an  enemy 
might  attempt  to  establish  air  bases,  either  land  or  water. 

In  any  balanced  air  force  there  Is  a  large  requirement  for  local 
defense  planes  of  the  fighter  type,  for  Air  Service  planes  for 
reconnaissance  and  observation,  and  for  other  shorter-range  types; 
yet.  to  equip  our  air  force  entirely  with  such  planes,  however  nu- 
merous, however  fast,  but  which  fall  to  measure  up  to  our  range 
and  bomb-load  requirements,  would  be  tantamount  to  selecting 
for  ourselves  the  baseball  bat  and  giving  our  possible  enemy  the 
revolver.  Our  basic  air  force  weapon  Is  the  bombardment  airplane 
i..*  with  sufficient  range  and  weight-carrying  capacity  for  o\ir  Job  of 
continental  defense. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  requirements  for  types  of 
aircraft:  but  there  are  other  Important  elements  of  effective  air 
power. 

The  combat  crews  to  fully  man  each  airplane  must  be  trained 
and  available,  and  they  must  have  sufficient  experience  to  prepare 
them  thoroughly  In  their  particular  specialty.  A  superior  pilot 
Is  of  little  value  If  his  bomber  cannot  place  the  t>omb  on  the 
target,  and  both  will  fall  unless  a  competent  navigator  succeeds 
m  directing  the  alrphtne  to  Its  objective.  Also,  without  skilled 
mechanics  to  keep  the  airplane  and  Its  accessories  In  perfect  con- 
dition. It  would  not  long  be  of  combat  value.  An  airplane  of  a 
type  In  production  can  be  built  much  faster  than  a  crew  can  be 
trained  to  man  and  maintain  It. 

But  highly  trained  personnel,  even  In  sufficient  quantities  and 
equipped  with  the  proper  type  and  number  of  airplanes,  will  not 
give  a  nation  air  power  In  a  given  area  unless  bases  are  available 
In  that  area. 

Air  forces  are  similar  to  navies.  Insofar  as  bases  are  concerned. 
For  example,  no  matter  how  essential  it  might  be  for  this  Nation  to 
employ  air  power  in  Alaska.  It  could  not  be  done  tintU  adequate 
air  bases  in  that  area  had  been  prepared. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  have  effective  air  power,  a  nation 
must  possess  not  only  an  air  force  composed  of  aiiplanes  capable 
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1  am  afraid  there  Is  a  tendency  In  the  United  SUtes  to  think 
that  the  science  of  aeronautics  has  reached  Its  zenith:  that  airplanes 
capable  of  easily  crossing  the  oceans,  and  returning  nonstop,  are 
figments  of  a  Jvdes  Verne  Imagination.  You  genUemen  know  that 
we  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  In  possibilities  of  large  air- 
plane development.  The  so-called  superbombers  of  today  are  actu- 
ally nothing  but  small  prototypes  of  the  airplanes  of  the  near 
luture  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  two  bombers  of  the 
British  Air  Force  flew  nonstop  from  Egypt  to  Australia,  a  distance 
of  7 160  miles.  The  big  airplane  of  "tomorrow"  la  a  certainty. 
Normal  progress  alone  wlU  produce  It:  but  If  any  country's  na- 
tional policy  dictates  Its  necessity  development  will  be  greatly 
accelerated.  I  believe  that  any  of  our  large  airplane  companies 
would  be  glad  to  contract  to  build  a  bomber  capable  of  a  tactical 
ranee  of  10.000  miles.  If  American  airplane  manufacturers  can 
build  such  a  bomber.  It  can  be  done  in  other  countries.  What  is 
more,  it  will  be  done.     In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  it  U  not 

already  being  done.  .w...... 

America  must  not  find  Itself  surprised  should  such  possibilities 
materialize.  We  have  the  brains  and  the  means  to  keep  ourselves 
abreast,  or  better  yet,  ahead  of  the  times;  all  we  need  is  the  vision 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  so  doing. 

We  are  happy  that  our  national  policy  Is  a  defensive  one.  We 
desire  only  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  territory.  But  a  policy 
of  defense  does  not  mean  that  we  should  wait  until  a  hostile  air 
force  appears  over  our  cities  or  over  the  Panama  Canal  or  other  Im- 
portant military  and  civil  objectives  before  we  attempt  to  stop  it. 

A  policy  of  defense  does  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  Idly  by  while 
foreign  nations  build  up  powerful  air  forces  with  which  they  may 
threaten  our  peace  and  security.  In  these  days  it  is  apparent  that 
force  must  be  neutralized  by  force;  that  threat  mxist  be  neutralized 
by  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

Air  attacks  recognize  no  Maginot  line  or  naval  blockade.  Pur- 
suit and  antiaircraft  gunflre  render  an  air  attack  only  less  effective. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  stopping  an  air  attack.  One  Is  to 
prevent  the  hostile  air  force  from  getting  close  enough  to  launch 
an  attack:  the  other  Is  to  stop  the  aggressor  nation  from  even 
planmng  the  attack  through  fear  of  retaliation. 

When  nations  are  in  air  Juxtaposition  there  is  only  one  certain 
method  of  preventing  one  of  those  nations  from  subjecting  the 
other  to  air  attacks  or  the  threat  of  air  attacks.  That  is  by  forcing 
the  realization  that  such  attacks  would  bring  about  a  reprisal  of 
the  same  or  greater  magnitude.  So  long  as  any  nation,  with  ag- 
gressive tendencies,  possesses  greatly  superior  air  power  to  other 
nations  it  may  be  able  to  enforce  its  demands  upon  these  nations 
by  the  mere  threat  to  employ  that  air  power. 

That  is  what  appears  to  have  happened  at  Munich.  There,  ap- 
parently, we  saw  the  threat  of  superior  air  power  defeat.  In 
diplomacy,  the  greatest  army  in  Europe,  and  the  greatest  navy  In 
the  world.  ^     ^  _^ 

Tlie   results   of    that    conference    definitely   established   the    fact 
that  air  power  is  one  of  the  three  links  in  the  chain  of  national 
defense,  and  clearly  illustrated   the  well   known   but  often  over- 
looked fact  that  a  chain  Is  no  stronger  than  Its  weakest   link. 
There  air  power,  toppling  the  diplomatic  balance,  forcibly  demon- 
strated Its  potentialities  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
The  United  States  today  is  a  fifth-  or  sixth-rate  air  power. 
On  November  15  the  New  York  Times  carried  the  report  of  a 
press  conference  at  which  President  Roosevelt  Indicated  that  one 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  country's  national -defense  pro- 
gram was  to  make  this  continent  Impregnable  from  the  air.    He 
pointed  out  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack  was  Infinitely 
closer  than  It  had  been  as  recently  as  5  years  ago,  because  of  the 
trend  of  world  events  and  scientific  contributions  to  methods  of 

warfare.  ^,  , 

The  threat  to  use  military  forces  is  not  something  new  or  novel 
In  this  world:  It  has  been  employed  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  threat  of  air  power,  however.  Is  new  and  will  have  a  more 
spontaneous  effect  than  either  land  power  or  sea  power  because 
of  the  realization  that  it  can  make  Itself  felt  in  a  matter  of  hours 
after  the  decision  to  use  It  has  been  made. 

In  the  past  armies  and  navies  served  as  barriers  to  protect  the 
homeland  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Although  an  Invaded  nation 
suffered  the  brunt  of  the  punishment  was  taken  by  the  military 
forces  and  not  by  the  civilian  population.  And  while  It  is  true 
that  war  is  a  destroyer  of  wealth,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  heavy 
demands  on  Industry  often  resulted  In  a  quickened  temporary 
prosperity— a  war  boom.  Powerful  industrial  concerns  grew  more 
powerful  Wealthy  business  concerns  grew  wealthier;  govern- 
ments m  relative  security  behind  their  armies  and  navies,  were 
not  8<i  hesitant   about  the  possibUity  of  war  in  their  diplomatic 

Air  power  has  changed  all  this.  The  seat  of  government  wlU 
constitute  a  bombing  objective  of  high  priority,  and  the  first  blow 
can  be  struck  within  a  few  hours  after  the  decision  to  strike  has 
been  made  Its  effects  wUl  be  felt  immediately  by  industry.  Great 
Industrial  concerns  Instead  of  becoming  more  powerful  may  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Stocks  will  decrease  instead  of  increase  In 
value.  Prom  the  Initial  attack,  the  brunt  of  punishment  and 
suffering.  ln.stead  of  being  borne  mainly  by  the  armed  forces.  wUl 
also  be  experienced  by  the  nonccmbatants.  All  oV^-^^  ;;«^"°^ 
help  but  tend  to  make  governments  act  today  with  greater  caution 
when  confronted  with  the  posslbUlty  of  war.  Those  whose  air 
pow?r  ?s7eS,nd  class,  will  acquiesce  with  little  argument  to  those 
who  have  superior  air  power.  Between  great  nations,  both  of 
whSm  are  c^?!ble  of  powerful  air  action,  there  wiU  be  a  very 
rie?^and  mutuul  willingness  to  find  some  peaceful  soluUon  to 
conflicting  policies. 
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As  we  study  the  development  of  air  power  today,  and  as  we  pro- 
ject ourselves  into  the  \-ery  near  future  and  reallae  Its  posslbvilties 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any 
citizen  of  this  country  that  the  United  States  must  lose  no  tlma 
In  building  up  an  air  force. 

As  much  as  all  of  us  would  like  to  find  a  formula  for  universal 
peace,  hlstorv  has  proven  bevond  doubt  that  the  ability  to  defend 
ones  self  has  always  \xen  the  deciding  factor  in  the  sectxrlty  and 
life  of  a  nation. 

Air  power  Is  Imperative  for  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  Ita 
policies.  Its  possession  by  this  country  in  adequate  degree  in  our 
military  organization  will  constitute  strong  inbumnce  that  no 
hostile  army  will  ever  approach  either  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  on  our  shores,  and  that  no  hostile  nation  will  ever  estab- 
lish  air  bases  in  thU  hemisphere.  It  will  provide  additional  free- 
dom of  action  to  our  Navy. 

With  the  passing  of  each  year  air  power  will  become  more  ana 
more  vital  In  the  shaping  of  the  policies  of  nations.  For  genera- 
tions the  power  of  the  British  Navy,  with  Its  ba«««  strategically 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  kept  the  British  Empire  secure. 
Today  the  Brliish  fleet  can  no  longer  provide  that  security.  Eng- 
land "is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  build  air  power  the  equal  ot 
any  other  nation.  Air  power  has  changed  the  strategy  of  British 
defense. 

An  America  powerful  in  the  air  would  not  constitute  an  aggres- 
sive threat  to  any  nation  America  desires  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  all.  Its  history  speaks,  as  no  spoken  word  can. 
that  America  hates  war  and  wants  peace.  That  history,  however, 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  the  world  that  this  country,  although 
hating  war  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  peace-loving  people.  wtU  never 
countenance  aggression  of  Its  soil  or  its  principles. 

Our  air  forces  are  Inadequate.  We  need  air  power.  In  building 
up  our  national  defenses  we  are  saying  in  unmistakable  language: 
"Hands  off  the  Western  Hemisphere:  America  is  for  American*." 


Confiscatory  Chain-Store  Tax  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  6,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EMANUEL  CELLER,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

FEBRUARY  5,  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  an  address  I  delivered  before 
the  American  Ponim  of  the  Air,  Simday  evening.  February  5. 
1939,  entitled  "Connscatory  Chain-Store  Tax  an,"  as  follows: 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  based  on  the  Irrefutable  truth  that 
m  government  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people  are  paramount 
as  against  the  Interests  of  any  selfish  minority  group.  This  has 
been  expressed  In  a  long  series  of  laws.  State  and  Federal,  enu- 
merating the  principles  set  forth  In  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
and  the  Clayton  Act.  In  other  words,  whenever  two  or  more 
people,  be  they  Individuals  or  corporations,  big  or  little,  agree  to 
do  anything  to  raise  prices  to  the  American  people,  that  agreement 
constitutes  a  criminal  conspiracy.  ^     ..     ^  ..     .i,  » 

Twenty  years  ago  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  goods  that 
the  American  people  had  to  buy— groceries,  medicines,  notions, 
shoes,  clothing,  etc.— reached  the  average  family  through  a  syitem 
of  distribution  in  which  the  distributing  cosU  were  exceedingly 
high  so  that  In  the  average  retail  price  the  cost  of  distribution 
greatly  exceeded  the  cost  of  production.  Nobody  did  anything 
WTong  improper,  or  Illegal.  The  manufactvirer  or  producer  sold 
his  goods  to  the  retaUer  through  wholesaler  or  Jobber.  Ui  us  say, 
for  example,  a  bottle  of  medicine  was  Intended  to  Bell  to  the  public 
for  tl— the  manufacturer  sold  it  to  the  drug  Jobber  for  60  centa. 
the  drug  Jobber  sold  It  to  the  retailer  for  60  cents,  and  the  retaUer 
sold  It^  your  famUy  or  to  mine  for  »1.  The  Jobber  had  a  margin 
of  I6V3  percent  on  his  selling  price,  and  the  retaUer  had  a  tnargln 
of  40^l^cnt  on  his  selling  price.  In  the  groce^  field,  the  grocery 
wholekler-B  margin  varied  from  10  percent  to  30  percent  What- 
ever part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  was  represented  In  the  whole- 
saler's  cost   of    doing    business    and   profit    wa.   passed    on   to   the 

averaze  citizen  by  the  retailer.  ^      .  ^  .       »„    . 

I  repeat  nobody  did  anything  wrong.  The  cosU  of  doing  bu^- 
ness  this  way  were  necessarily  high.  The  wholesaler  had  to  maka 
?r?quSt  srSLl  deliveries  to  a  multitude  of  retailer..  He  had  to 
extend  credit  to  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  c"<ll<'^ '*'^ J'oVlJf/ 
TOod  The  retailer.  In  turn,  made  deliveries  and  extended  credit. 
Ind  the  delivery  cost  and  the  unpaid  bUls  had  to  be  averaged  Into 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold  to  you  or  to  me^ 

At  about  the  time  I  speak  of.  chain-store  systemfl  began  to  de- 
veloD  Advocates  of  punitive  and  discriminatory  taxes  have  pic- 
tured the  chain  stores  to  you  as  a  Wall  Stxeet  operation  or  as 
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something  that  grew  so  big  that  It  thrwitencd  to  become  a 
monopoly.  This  la  far  from  the  truth.  Practically  every  national 
chain-store  organliatlon  In  the  United  States  and  the  State  and 
local  chains  started  from  humble  beginnings — usually  a  single 
merchant,  who  found  a  better  way  to  serve  the  public  and  who  was 
rewarded  by  a  public  patronage  that  made  his  btisiness  big.  The 
change  was  very  simple  but  dynamic.  The  chain  store  bought 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  eliminating  the  10-percent,  the  16- 
percent,  or  the  30-percent  cost  of  the  middleman  or  wholesaler's 
optratlon,  and  then  sold  the  goods  direct  to  the  public.  They 
generally  sold  for  cash,  eliminating  credit  loeaes.  and  the  customer 
came  to  the  store  and  carried  the  goods  home,  eliminating  delivery 
costs.  The  result  was  that  without  below-cost  selling  or  loss 
leaders,  chain  stores  could  supply  c\ir  people  with  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  life  at  much  lower  prices.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  average  family  could  get  a  great  deal  more  in  food,  medi- 
cine, shoes,  notions,  and  clothing — a  better  standard  of  living — 
by  buying  through  a  chain  store.  The  public  wanted  more  for 
their  money;  they  were  entitled  to  more  for  their  money;  they  were 
willing  to  pay  cash  and  to  carry  their  purchases,  and  so  in  increas- 
ing numbers  they  patronized  the  chain  store. 

Now.  wholesaler-retailer  special  interests  who  are  unable  to  fend 
for  themselves  and  who  are  \uiable  to  meet  chain  competition 
successfully  have  Inaugxirated  a  scheme  to  put  chain  stores  out  of 
^^btislness.  They  have  espoused  the  Patman  bill,  which  seeks  to 
Inflict  extortionate  and  confiscatory  taxes  upon  chain  stores  so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  business. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  steeply  pyramiding  series  of  license  taxes, 
graduating  from  t50  per  store  for  chains  of  15  or  less  stores  to 
$1,000  per  store  for  chains  with  600  or  more  stores,  and  such  taxes 
per  store  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  In  which 
such  chain  operates. 

The  author  of  the  bill  falls  to  realize  that  the  power  to  tax 
should  not  be  made  the  power  to  destroy.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of 
how  ridiculous  this  taxing  measure  is,  let  me  draw  your  attention 
to  the  following: 

In  1937  some  S4.000-odd  stores  of  13  chains  operating  In  39 
States  showed  gross  sales  of  $1,810,000,000  with  a  net  profit  of  a 
little  over  $43,000,000  The  annual  chain  tax  under  the  Patman 
bill  would  total  over  $793,000,000.  To  put  It  another  way  around, 
the  Kroger  chain  last  year  made  a  net  profit  of  $3,487,000.  Its  tax, 
under  the  bill,  would  be  over  $73,000,000.  or  25  times  its  net  profit. 
The  Safeway  Stores  of  California  made  a  net  profit  of  $4,157,000. 
Its  tax  would  be  $65,887,000  J.  C  Penney  Co.  made  a  net  profit  of 
$18,712,000.  and  its  tax  would  be  $61,560,000.  The  Melville  Shoe  Co. 
made  a  net  profit  of  $2,388,000.     Its  tax  would  be  $17,340,000. 

In  any  event,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  courts  would  frown  upon 
such  a  destructive,  slaughtering  measure. 

These  same  selfish  Interests  organized  the  great  whispering  cam- 
paign, ascribing  to  chain  stores  all  the  evils  of  the  retail  business, 
whether  practiced  by  theniselves  or  by  the  chains.  They  financed 
with  large  sums  of  money  propaganda  in  State  and  Nation  for  pas- 
sage of  price-fixing  and  price-raising  bills. 

On  the  far-sounding  plea  of  equalizing  the  opportunity  of  the 
small  dealer,  legislation  was  secured  which,  generally,  prohibited  the 
manufacturer  from  making  any  better  price  to  the  large  buyer  than 
he  made  to  the  small  one.  although,  generally,  this  saving  was  passed 
on  to  the  public.  Under  the  guise  of  eliminating  "loss  leader" 
sales,  they  secured  legislation  which,  by  legalizlr.t^  high  fixed  prices 
to  the  consumer  enabled  the  retailer  to  charge  the  highest  prices, 
and  this  in  turn  enabled  the  wholesalers  to  again  demand  of  the 
retailer  unreasonable  profit. 

Now,  these  same  groups  propose  to  recaptxire  lost  business  by  clos- 
ing chain  stores  through  confiscatory  taxation. 

The  Patman  bill  Is.  frankly,  a  measure  to  destroy  the  national 
chain-store  system.  That  It  would  throw  a  million  Americans  out 
of  work,  at  wages  and  hours  the  best  In  their  field;  that  It  would 
destroy  30  percent  of  the  marketing  machinery  of  the  American 
farmer:  that  it  would  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  140.000.000 
people;  that  It  would  take  bread  off  the  workmen's  table.s  and  milk 
-  '  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  children;  that  It  would  add  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  American  people  for 
food,  clothing,  shoes,  and  medicine  seems  of  no  consequence  to 
these  selfish  retailers  and  who^.esalers. 

They  argue  that  the  chains  put  the  little  fellows  out  of  business. 
The  facts  show  that  this  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  more  little 
fellows  are  In  business  today  than  ever  before.  They  fall  to  indicate 
that  the  number  of  chain  stores  are  diminishing. 

"niey  argue  the  chains  sell  goods  below  cost  and  use  "loss 
leaders"  as  bait.  I  can  show  a  thousand  evidences  In  print  and 
show  from  my  own  jDersonal  experience  that  these  practices  are 
no  more  the  practices  of  the  chain  stores  than  the  practices  of 
their  competitors.  Look  around  yotu"  own  neighborhood  and 
ser  whether  this  is  not  so. 

They  argue  that  the  chain  stores  hurt  the  farmers,  but  the 
great  farm  organlratlons  of  this  country  have  testified  by  resolu- 
tion to  the  contrary.  I  refer  to  the  National  Grange  and  the 
National  Cooperative  Council  and  others.  The  American  Farm 
Btireau  Federation  In  Its  last  convention  said.  "Such  unnecessary 
taxes  and  restrictions  have  a  damaging  effect  by  increasing  cost 
of  distribution.  Increasing  cost  to  consumers,  reducing  total  con- 
sumption, and  limiting  prod\ictlon  in  agricultxire  as  well  as  In 
industry,  and  we  oppose  all  Fuch  tax  proposals." 

Many  proponents  of  the  chain  store  tax  bill  whisper  "tmder 
the  hand, "  the  chains  pay  lower  wages  and  work  their  employees 
longer  hours  than  their  competitors.  Only  recently  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  supported  by  hundreds  of  lo«il  labor  unions. 


at  its  annual  convention  in  Mr.  E&tmaic's  own  home  State,  passed 
a  resolution  opposing  the  bUl.  8i  eaklng  for  6.000,000  wage  earners 
throughout  the  country,  it  declarsd  that  the  destruction  of  chain 
stores  "would  dislocate  upward  of  1,000,000  wage  earners"  and 
condemned  and  disapproved  "thit  Patman  bill  and  all  forms  of 
taxation  which  prostitute  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government 
to  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  worthy  enterprise  by  btisiness 
rivals." 

I  contend  that  the  organized  farmers  of  this  country  and 
organized  labor  In  this  country  sie  better  Judges  of  what  beneflta 
them  than  are  the  protagonists  ofl  the  Patman  bill. 

Even  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  AsBociation,  the  Sot|th- 
wide  Association  of  Texas,  and  the  Texas  Federation  of  Labor. 
all  in  Mr.  Patmaw's  own  State,  lave  condemned  his  measure  as 
a  menace  to  the  Nation's  standar  1  of  living. 

It  Is  argued  the  chain  stores  li  volve  so-called  "absentee  owner- 
ship." Well,  If  absentee  owners]  lip  Is  the  vicious  thing  we  are 
led  to  believe  it  is.  it  should  b<  destroyed  in  the  field  of  mass 
production — automobiles,  radios,  food,  et  al. — as  well  as  In  mass 
distribution.  There  might  as  wUl  be  a  law  making  it  criminal 
for  anyone  to  invest  money  in  iny  business  or  enterprise  which 
operates  outside  his  city  or  villagj.  It  is  argued  that  "the  money 
you  pay  your  indejiendent  stays  in  your  community."  the  pre- 
stunption  being  that  all  money  fa  r  purchases  in  chain  stores  leaves 
town. 

Go  Into  any  Independent  store.  What  do  you  find?  Thousands 
of  nationally  advertised  products  made  by  concerns  far  removed 
from  the  locale  of  the  Independent.  The  products  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co..  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  General  Foods.  Fuller  Brush 
Co..  Swift  8i  Co.,  and  thousands  at  other  concerns  come  from  afar. 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  charge  that  zhains  draw  all  the  capital  from 
local  towns.  In  fact,  chain  storss  actually  start  more  money  in 
circulation  In  local  towns  than  uould  be  possible  with  any  other 
t3?pe  of  retailer.  A  study  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search shews  that  when  a  consu  mer  spends  a  dollar  in  an  inde- 
pendent grocery  store.  81  cents  ol  it  leaves  the  community  and  19 
cents  remains  In  it;  while  if  the  Identical  merchandise  were  pur- 
chased in  a  chain  store,  only  78  cents  would  leave  the  community 
and  22  cents  would  remain  in  it.  What  is  far  more  to  the  point, 
10  cents  of  It  would  remain  in  tli  e  consumer's  own  pocket  because 
of  cheaper  prices. 

The  charge  that  chain  stores  ire  the  products  of  the  Captain 
Kidds  of  Wall  Street  is  as  demago  ric  as  it  is  emotionally  false.  The 
vast  majority  of  chain  store  comj  anies  are  local  enterprises,  owned 
and  controlled  locally.  Most  ol  the  rest  are  owned  by  stock- 
holders— 1,500.000  men  and  wom«  n  In  every  walk  of  life  and  every 
section  of  the  country.  A  recent  survey  of  37  of  the  largest  chain 
store  companies  revealed  that  25  had  no  bonded  Indebtedness  nor 
other  fixed  obligations  which  woi  Id  in  any  way  Involve  them  with 
Wall  Street  financiers.  Of  the  !  52  directors  of  these  companies, 
only  7  held  directorships  in  Manh  attan  banks. 

I  wish  Mr.  Patman  would  tell  n  e  why  there  is  expressly  exempted 
from  his  bill  cooperatives  and  gas^  filling  stations  which  do  not  han- 
dle automobile  accessories.  Is  It  possible  that  chain  filling  stations 
are  sacrosanct,  whereas  all  other  chains  are  the  very  embodiments 
of  evil?  Why  are  gas  stations  vlthout  tires,  fair:  but  with  tires, 
foul?  Chain  filling  stations  are  certainly  as  guilty  of  "absentee 
ownership"  as  are  chain  stores.  I  know  one  filling  station  chain, 
mofct  of  whose  owners  live  3.000  miles  removed  from  the  United 
States.    Their  stations  bear  a  red  and  yellow  label. 

Is  the  exemption  of  filling  stat  ens  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
our  gas  comes  from  Texas?  Perliaps  the  workers  of  the  Texas  oil 
fields  rebelled  because  they  antli  ipated  a  serious  disadvantage. 

As  to  the  cooperatives,  they  are  certainly,  if  ansrthlng,  as  guilty  or 
as  Innocent  as  the  ordinary  chaiiis.  In  fact,  the  cooperatives  have 
been  most  active  against  the  oper  itors  of  independent  stores. 

Still  stranger  is  the  omission  of  wholesale  trade  from  the  bill. 
Why  should  so-called  independeit  wholesalers  be  denied  the  so- 
called  "beneficent"  provisions  ol  the  bill?  There  are  numerous 
chains  In  the  wholesale  trade.  Tljere  Is  McKesson  &  Robblns  whole- 
sale drug  chain,  having  units  in  88  different  States  and  Hawaii;  as 
compared,  for  example,  with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  which  is 
tisually  cited  by  the  bill's  propone  nts  as  a  chain-store  monopoly  and 
which  has  considerably  less  than  10  percent  of  the  entire  retail  food 
trade  in  the  United  States.  Thlb  particular  wholesale  chain  driig 
company  has  a  sales  voltmne  amoiinting  to  nKire  than  30  percent  of 
the  entire  wholesale  drug  trade.  According  to  the  logic  or  the  Uloglo 
of  our  adversaries.  If  a  lO-percent  share  of  the  food  trade  constitutes 
an  evil  monopoly,  then  certainly  a  30-percent  share  at  the  drug  trade 
must  be  three  times  as  bad. 

Since  Mr.  Patman  first  Introdu  »d  this  bill  there  has  developed  a 
very  decided  change  In  public  opinion  concerning  chain  stores.  In 
the  Fortune  survey  or  poll  appeiiring  in  the  current  issue  of  that 
magazine  the  following  statement,  in  part,  appears: 

"Now  the  pattern  has  changed  j  and  a  plurality  directs  that  chain 
stores  be  let  alone  and  allowed!  to  make  what  profits  they  can. 
Hardly  any  want  them  put  out  ofl  business,  which  has  been  precisely 
the  purpose  of  the  "popular"  legislation,  recent  or  pending.  The 
sands  have  suddenly  shifted  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  and  there  may  t  e  several  factors  to  account  for  It. 
One  njay  be  a  general  nostalgia  far  "normalcy'  and  for  returning  to 
a  policy  of  letting  business  go  its  way  rejoicing.  Another  may  result 
from  the  actual  closing  of  thousa  ids  of  chain  stores  during  the  past 
few  years  and  the  dislocation  of  the  buying  habits  of  their  price- 
conscious  customers.  And  a  thin  reason  for  the  change  may  be  the 
effect  of  publicity,  which  the  ch»ins  have  been  employing  in  self- 
defense.    Tt>  suclx  a  campaign  ^ras  credited  the  conversion  of  an 
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adverse  majority  In  California  in  time  to  defeat  by  referendiun  an   i 
anti-chain-slore  tax  bill  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  adoption." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  points  to  the  un- 
questioned improved  efficiency  and  reduced  cost  of  getting  goods 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer  because  of  mass  distribution  made 
possibly  because  of  the  chains. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  probably  the  outstanding  Impartial 
tax  fact-finding  agencv  in  the  country,  has  made  a  2-year  study 
of  the  problem  and  recommended  that  "all  special  taxes  on  chain 
stores  be  immediately  repealed,"  because  "they  tend  to  raise  'vhe 
cost  of  living  for  the  large  number  of  people  with  small  Incomes 
who  depend  upon  efficient  merchandising  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money." 

But  most  significant  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  regard  to  chain-store  taxation  after  a  6-year 
study  of  the  chain  store  which  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  At  the  end  of  their  exhaustive,  painstaking  Job.  in  which  they 
examined  every  conceivable  scrap  of  evidence,  the  Commission  said: 

'To  tax  out  of  existence  the  advantages  of  chain  stores  over 
competitors  Is  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  advantages  which  the 
consuming  public  has  found  in  patronizing  them,  with  a  consequent 
addition  to  the  cost  of  living  for  that  section  of  the  public.  So,  on 
the  whole,  the  number  of  people  adversely  affected  by  such  a  tax 
would  constitute  a  very  substantial  percentage  in  comparison  with 
the  number  adversely  affected  by  present  conditions." 


Unemployment  Compensation  Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  6. 1939 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  HON.  JOHN  W  McCORMACK, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  AND  HON.  A.  J.  ALTMEYER,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  to 

A.  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and 

his  reply: 

JAjraAMT  16.  1939. 

A.  J.  Altmtter, 

Chairvian,  Social  Security  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mb.  ALTMBTia:  I  noticed  recently  a  news  item  in  various 
newspapers  of  the  Inav.giiral  message  of  Governor  Barrows,  of  the 
B.ate  of  Maine,  relating  to  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  uuemplcy- 
mcnt  compensation  in  thnt  State,  and  from  reading  the  news  item 
it  appeared  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  Federal  Government.  It 
uas  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  Involved  in  any  such  delay.  To  be  sure  that  Governor 
Harrows  was  quoted  correctly.  I  wrote  for  a  copy  of  his  message, 
which  I  have  received.  In  his  message  to  the  Maine  Legislature, 
January  5,  1939,  he  stated  in  part: 

"In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  less  dictation  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  more  control  by  the  State.  Several  changes  could 
be  made  in  regulations  that  should  promote  speed  and  efficiency. 
The  unemployed  have  been  compelled  to  wait  an  vmreasonable 
period  for  the  benefit  checks  and  too  much  time  is  required  for 
compiling  records." 

If  there  is  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Social  Security  Board,  which  caused  or  contributed  to 
this  situation  in  the  State  of  Maine,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  state- 
ments should  be  refuted  and  challenged.  Statements  of  that  kind, 
particularly  coming  from  an  official  source,  carry  weight  with  the 
general  public  unless  challenged  if  Incorrect. 

I  am  calling   this  matter  to  your  attention.    Will   you   kindly 
advise  me  if  the  charges  made  by  Governor  Barrows  are  correct,  his 
statements    clearly    placing    the    blame    for    any    delay    upon    the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCcrmack. 

Social  SECimrrT  Eoabo, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  February  3.  1939. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Cokceessman  McCormack:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  16  In  which  you  quote  from  the  inaugural  address  of 
Governor  Barrows,  of  Maine,  as  follows:  "In  m.y  opinion,  there 
should  be  less  dictation  by  the  Federal  Government  and  more 
control  by  the  State.  Several  changes  could  be  made  In  regtUations 
that  should  promote  speed  and  efficiency.    The  unemployed  have 


been   compelled  to  wait   an   unreasonable  period  for  the   benefit 
checks  and  tuo  much  time  is  required  for  compiling  records." 

Any  implication  or  InterpreUtion  of  this  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  responsible  for  any  lack  of  effi- 
ciency or  delay  In  the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  by 
the  Maine  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  would  be 
Incorrect.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  rosponslbUily  for 
administering  State  unemployment-compeniwtlon  laws  resides  with 
the  State  agencies.  The  Social  Security  Board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  granting  funds  necessary  for  proper  administration 
and  has  fully  compiled  with  such  duty.  The  Maine  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  has  always  had  adequate  funds  to  carry 
on  Its  duty  of  paying  claims  promptly,  and  no  diffictiltlcs  of  Federal- 
State  relations  have  arlijcn  which  have  not  been  readily  adjusted 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Maine  agency. 

As  regards  the  actual  operations  of  the  Maine  UnemplojTnent 
Compensation  Commission,  the  facts  are  that  this  commission  Is 
new  operating  on  a  current  basis  and  has  apparently  been  operating 
on  that  basis  since  late  last  spring,  according  to  the  statistical  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Maine  agi?ncy.  On  May  14  there  was  a  backlog 
of  initial  determination  work  of  5.731  claims,  and  as  of  December 
24,  1938.  this  number  was  on'.y  316.  Some  slight  increases  occurred 
In  certain  weeks  during  the  summer  due  to  peaks  In  the  numl>er  of 
clalm.s  filed.  These  figures  are  given  as  illustrations  that  the  usual 
backlog  of  Initial  determinations  to  be  made  has  been  a  week's 
processing  or  less  for  some  time.  On  t>ecember  31.  1938.  there  were 
7,166  compensable  claims  filed  for  which  checks  had  not  yet  been 
written.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  current  delay  in  check 
writing  as  of  December  31  amounted  to  not  more  than  3  or  4  days. 
Also,  we  notice  that  through  December  34.  137.136  original  claims 
had  been  filed.  583.584  checks  written  for  a  total  siun  of  approxi- 
mately $4  537.000. 

Apparently,  delays  which  now  occur  rather  than  being  the  gen- 
eral rule  would  be  Isolated  cases  or  unusual  cases  which  for  some 
special  reason  or  another  require  more  time  for  handling.  The 
Maine  commission  seems  to  have  diligently  endeavored  to  expedite 
benefit  payments  and  to  have  undertaken  many  measure*  toward 
that  objective  consistent  with  good  administrative  control. 

If  Governor  Harrows  had  in  mind  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  early  part  of  1938.  it  must  be  observed  that  nearly  every  SUte 
agency  underestimated  its  claim  load  and  the  number  of  checks 
to  be  Issued  to  claimants.  Tills,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  new  and  the  personnel  relatively  untrained,  would 
make  delays  In  some  States  In  the  first  quarter  of  1W8.  However. 
In  Maine  such  delays  were  probably  not  more  than  would  be 
expected  under  a  newly  established  program  operated  by  newly 
appointed  personnel.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  endeavored 
to  preserve  cordial  State  relations  with  the  States  and  the  State 
agencies.  To  this  end  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  rule 
of  reason  with  reference  to  standards  necessitated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act.  The  Board  has  always  been  ready  to  give 
technical  advice  to  State  unemployment  compensation  agencies. 
Such  advice  has  frequently  been  requested  by  the  Maine  commis- 
sion. It  was  eagerly  sought  during  early  days  of  benefit  payments, 
and  more  recently  It  has  been  requested  with  reference  to  filing 
problems  and  with  reference  to  revision  of  forms  and  benefit  pro- 
cedures in  the  Interest  of  exp>editlng  the  processing  of  claims  and 
the    pa3rment    of    beneSts. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  statement  will  clear  up  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  may  exist.  Your  kindness  and  Interest  in  this  matter  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours,  _^  ^ 

A.  J.  ALTMrrra.  Chairman. 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAR'KS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  FEN'NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  3,  1939    I 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  $80,000,000  for  a  battleship. 
$250,000  for  a  bcmber.  $100,000  for  a  big  gun.  Congress  will- 
ingly provides  all  the  money  necessary  to  construct  them, 
subject  only  to  receiving  proof  of  their  necessity  for  our 

national  defense. 

We  know  that  our  form  of  government  insures  most  In 
freedom  for  the  individual.  To  preserve  it  we  know  no  limits. 
Our  military  and  naval  forces  will  take  care  that  our  borders 
will  not  be  crossed  by  invading  military  or  naval  powers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  sufllclent.  When  all  the 
world  is  at  peace,  when  there  Is  no  threat  of  war.  the  enemy 
coming  as  a  guest  has  cros.^ed  our  borders,  beyond  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  our  national  defenses.    Stored  temporarily  In  his 
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mind  are  those  Old  World  teachings.  Old  World  ideas  so 
contrary  to  Americanism. 

Once  obtaining  the  privileges  of  our  boasted  freedom  this 
guest  unloads  his  mind — he  violates  the  confidence  America 
placed  in  him  and  tries  to  undermine  the  very  system  of 
government,  by  whose  grace  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  speech 
he  violates. 

He  preys  upon  and  with  others  of  his  kind,  and  they  upon 
our  neighbors  and  our  children  endeavoring  to  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  Americanism.  He  would  have  them  join 
him  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  our  form  of  government, 
substituting  some  untried  theoretical  "ism,"  or  worse  yet,  an 
"ism"  imported  from  present-day  European  powers  for 
Americanism. 

We  have  no  checks  upon  him;  we  do  not  know  how  many  of 
his  kind  there  are  here.  We  do  not  know  what  he  has  ac- 
complished nor  what  his  complete  plans  are. 

We  do  know  that  he  infiltrates  our  public  offices;  he  reaches 
high  places. 

We  should  know,  we  must  know.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  him  and  his  activities  through  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House. 

Comparatively  a  small  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation;  only  $100,000  Is  asked,  a  small  frac- 
ion  of  the  cost  of  one  battleship. 

Certainly  everyone  in  Congress  will  vote  to  continue  this 
investigation,  giving  by  a  unanimous  vote  definite  and  con- 
clusive word  to  alien  agitators  in  the  United  States  a  warning 
that  their  "isms"  have  no  place  In  Congress  or  this  country. 


Domestic  Fats  and  Oils  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  6.  1939 


STATEMENT   PREPARED   BY   THE   DOMESTIC    FATS   AND   OILS 

CONFERENCE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  authority  granted, 
I  extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Domestic  Fats  and  Oils  Conference  at  the  conclusion  of 
its  sessions  here  Saturday,  as  follows: 

Delegates  representing  farm  and  factory  producers  of  more  than 
one-half  of  all  domestic  fats  and  oils  ended  a  2-day  meeting  here 
Saturday  evening,  at  which  a  national  organization  was  completed. 

Directors,  representing  commodity  groups,  are  as  follows: 

Soybean  producers.  G.  O.  Mclllroy,  Irwin,  Ohio;  butter  producers, 
A.  M.  Loomls.  Washington,  D.  C;  cottonseed-oU  producers,  T.  J. 
Kldd.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  J.  I.  Morgan.  FarmvlUe.  N.  C:  soy- 
bean-oil producers,  J.  P.  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  com-oU  producers, 
J.  B.  Newman,  Washington,  D.  C;  tallow  and  grease  producers, 
Roger  E.  Morse.  Boston.  Mass.;  llsh-oll  producers.  W.  S.  Snow, 
Alexandria.  Va.;  southern  commissioners  of  agriculture,  Harry  D. 
Wilson,  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  C.  0.  Hanson,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  J.  P.  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
first  vice  president.  T.  J.  Kldd,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  treasurer,  Roger 
■.  Morse.  Boston.  Mass.;  secretary  and  asslstiint  treasurer,  F.  B. 
Wise,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington  representative,  A.  M.  Loomls, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Additional  vice  presidents  are  to  be  elected.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams pledging  support  were  received  from  representatives  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Livestock  Association. 

President  J  F.  Johnson,  before  leaving  for  his  home  In  St.  Louis, 
Issued  the  following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  conference: 

"The  individuals  and  organizations  which  have  associated  them- 
selves In  this  conference  have  two  practical  objectives. 

"One  Is  the  immediate  objective  of  relieving  those  engaged  In  the 

firoductlon  of  oil -bearing  raw  materials  from  the  present  ruinous 
ow  prices  of  their  products.  I  refer  to  the  farmer  producers  of 
cottonseed,  soybeans,  dairy  products,  and  beef  and  swine.  The 
prices  now.  and  for  months  past,  are  much  below  cost  of  production 
and  help  must  be  secured. 


"These  prices  are  ruinous  becaise  the  values  of  oil-  and  fat- 
bearing  materials  are  limited  by  th  i  prices  secured  for  the  oils  and 
fats. 

"The  oils  prices  are  at  present  le^i^els  not  because  of  any  overpro- 
duction— we  do  not  produce  enouglh  fats  and  oils  for  our  domestic 
needs — but  because  of  the  volume  of  imports  of  competing  oils  and 
facts,  bought  here  at  prices  which  ai  e  ruining  all  domestic  producers. 
We  think  this  can  and  must  be  ten  ledled. 

"The  other  objective  Is  to  create  (  onditions  in  this  Industry  which 
wlU  lead  to  increased  domestic  iroduction  which  will  make  It 
imnecessary  for  the  citizens  and  li  dustries  of  the  United  States  to 
go  ouislde  their  own  country  for  ths  2,000,000,000  pounds  or  more  of 
these  oils  and  fats  which  are  now    lemoralizing  the  domestic  piices. 

"This  Is  not  alone  an  economic  o  )jective.  It  Is  a  national-defense 
necessity.  We  do  not  now  supply  )ur  military,  naval,  aviation,  and 
munitions  needs.  Yet  we  have  lanl,  facilities,  labor,  and  knowledge 
With  which  to  do  so.  The  Amerlran  producers  relieved  from  the 
Inciibus  of  below  cost-of-productia  a  prices,  can  within  conservative 
prices  and  conditions,  supply  the  deflriency. 

"Let  me  also  emphasize  that  in  working  toward  these  two  objec- 
tives, namely,  fair  price  and  nati<  nal  safety,  we  need  and  ask  no 
subsidies  or  gifts.  Oui  program  vill  ask  for  nothing  other  than 
proper  limitation  and  control  of  competing  imports." 

The  conference  program  was  ui  der  discussion  most  of  the  day 
Saturday  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  deal  with  the  large  impartt 
and  low  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  in  the  United  States.  No 
statement  is  made  at  this  time  as  to  details  of  the  proposal,  await- 
ing. It  Is  stated,  final  drafting  and  iubmisslon  to  all  member  groups. 

Attention  was  called  by  one  men  iber  of  the  conference  to  the  fig- 
ures released  Friday  by  the  Censtu  Bureau  sliowing  decline  In  con- 
sumption of  domestic  oils  and  fats  in  the  last  qviarter  of  1938,  while 
consumption  of  foreign  fats  and  oils  sharply  increased.  Some  of 
these  Census  Bureau  figures  are  aa  follows: 

Consumption  of  coconut  oil  (imiorted)   increased  30  percent. 

Consumption  of  F>alm  oil  (impoi  ted)  Increased  25  percent. 

Consumption  of  palm-kernel  oil  (imported)   increased  25  percent. 

The  platform  of  the  Domestic  lats  and  Oils  Conference  adopted 
at  a  previous  meeting  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  reads  as  foUows: 

"1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  gi  oup  to  protect  and  further  the 
production  of  domestic  fats  and  o  Is  untU  such  production  reaches 
our  domestic  requirements. 

"2.  We  advocate  the  principle  o:  excise  and  import  taxes  on  for- 
eign fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  ma  :ertals. 

"3.  We  advocate  an  adjustment  of  excise-tax  rates  on  oil-bearing 
materials  to  make  them  compen  atory  with  the  rates  on  corre- 
sponding and  competing  oils,  ta  ting  into  account  the  costs  of 
production  in  the  United  States. 

"4.  We  oppose  any  attempt  to  la  wer  the  present  3-cent  processing 
tax  on  coconut  oil  made  from  Philippine  products." 


Un- America  1  Activities 


EXTENSION 


)F  REMARKS 


HON.  LEC  N  SACKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  3.  1939 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1,  seems  to  me  that  in  this  age 
and  period  of  civilization  we  kre  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  with  those  problemfe,  social  and  economic,  which 


tend  to  create  a  philosophy  of 
democracies  and  once  referred 
dent  and  patriotic  leader  as  "> 
the  people,  and  for  the  people 


goverrmient  ascribed  to  by  the 

to  by  a  great  American  Presi- 

govemment  of  the  people,  by 

'    To  my  mind  the  blood  that 


was  shed  by  those  brave  patriots  in  order  to  establish  this 
form  of  government  is  wbrthsj  of  the  greatest  sacrifice  that 
the  human  race  ever  made  foriits  progress  and  advancement, 
and  as  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  I  live  in  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  the  wisdom  of  past  Americans  who  voted 
to  keep  it  as  an  international  e:  :ample  of  government,  promul- 
gated and  conducted  by  the  jx  ople, 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of  government  which 
would  take  as  its  basic  princip!  e  the  control  of  every  phase  of 
life  within  its  borders  as  a  gov  ;rnmental  duty.  I  am  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-ism.  The 
only  philosophy  of  govemmect  in  which  I  am  interested  is 
the  one  we  enjoy  in  this  coimtry — that  of  the  American 
democracy. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  ar  investigation  of  un-American 
activities,  which  includes,  in  my  mind,  an  investigation  of 
every  phase  of  political  philosophy  known  to  the  world  today 
as  communism,  fascism,  and  ttkzi-ism. 
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Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  its  governmental  policies  signify  to  me  the  only 
social  order  by  which  we  can  exist  as  a  free  and  independent 
people.  The  devious  methods  employed  by  the  Communists, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  excluded  from  our  philosophy  of  life 
and  government.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  dictatorship  of 
nazi-ism  and  fascism.  I  will  vote  for  any  investigation  made 
against  these  types  of  government  and  will  vote  for  any  legis- 
lation that  would  forever  drive  from  our  shores  those  aliens 
who  propagate  and  advance  these  theories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  aliens  in  this  country  desire  to  bene- 
fit from  our  vast  and  great  resources  they  should  adhere  to 
the  American  way  of  government,  to  wit,  democracy.  I 
would  urge  that  every  organization  in  this  country  have  as 
one  of  its  basic  principles  of  existence  the  preservation  and 
the  allegiance  to  the  American  type  of  government,  our  form 
of  government — democracy. 

Therefore  I  want  to  make  clear  my  stand  when  I  say  I 
am  opposed  to  these  "isms."  I  will  vote  for  any  legislation  to 
curb  them  and  prevent  their  spread  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  be  fair  and  judicious,  and  I  feel  that  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  a  committee  which  negligently  and 
carelessly  allows  itseU  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  of  character 
assassination  ought  not  to  be  given  the  dignity  and  power 
of  this  great  legislative  body.  I  feel  that  the  Dies  committee, 
laudable  of  purpose  as  it  is,  and  for  which  purposes  I  would 
fight  to  support  any  legislation  and  investigation,  inju- 
diciously and  carelessly  allowed  witnesses  to  slander  and 
malign  great  Americans  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  appear  in  defense  of  their  patriotism. 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  I  stand  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  worship,  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  any  "isms"  denying  these  rights  should  be  ferreted 
out  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  as  should  their  alien  ad- 
vocators within  our  shores. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  believe  in  trial  without  defense. 
I  believe  in  the  American  way  of  judicial  procedure,  which 
Ls  to  give  every  man  and  woman  an  opportunity  to  an  honest 
defense,  whether  before  a  jury  of  12  men  and  women,  or  be- 
fore a  jury  of  the  American  public. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  casting  this  vote  as  a  protest  against 
the  methods  used  by  the  Dies  committee  in  its  investigation, 
and  not  as  a  protest  against  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
the  committee  was  founded— which,  as  previously  stated,  I 
would  vote  for  at  any  time,  either  in  the  shape  of  legislation 
or  for  an  investigation. 

The  vote  I  cast  today,  therefore,  is  merely  a  protest  vote 
in  order  to  remind  the  committee  that  they  must  continue 
their  investigation  in  the  American  way  and  in  a  judicial 
«  manner.  I  know  that  there  is  overwhelming  sentiment,  in- 
cluding my  own.  for  this  investigation,  and  I  hope  my  feeble 
protest  to  the  method  used  in  the  past  by  this  committee,  and 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  admitted  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  when  he  said.  "We  might  have  made  mistakes," 
will  be  a  beacon  light  in  its  future  investigation  so  that  they 
may  continue  their  work  in  the  American  way  and  in  a 
Judicial  manner. 

The  Spanish-American  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  6, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  A  P  W.  SIEBEL,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1938.  AT  MEETTNO 
OF  EVANSTON  CAMP  57.  DEPARTMENT  OP  ILLINOIS,  UNITED 
SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tender  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  A,  F.  W.  Siebel,  past  judge  advocate  general, 
U.  S.  W.  V.    As  it  presents  a  brief  resima6  of  the  histOTy  of 


the  Spanish-American  War.  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  those  who 
served  in  that  war  as  well  as  to  others.  I  ask  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.  S.  W.  v..  or  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  was  bom  of 
men  with  a  background  of  warfare  that  was  unique  In  the  history 
of  nations.  It  arose  from  the  rtiins  of  wrecked  humanity  In  an 
army  tliat  suffered  more  from  the  derUectlons  of  our  own  Oovem- 
men  than  from  the  firearms  of  the  enemies.  Men  untrained,  un- 
equipped, and  uncared  for  were  sent  against  a  trained  foe  who  had 
not  the  courage  to  fight  American  men,  who.  by  tbelr  daunUess 
energy,  swept  everything  before  them.  A  war  humanity  saw  com- 
ing slowly  but  surely  by  reason  of  the  tyranny  ca  an  abtolut* 
monarchy  over  helpless  subjects  In  a  neighboring  Island. 

Ptor  centuries  preceding  our  War  with  Spain,  that  tyrannical 
monarchy  had  misgoverned  her  colonial  poasesalon  so  aeverely  that 
her  subjects  there  were  a  pitiful,  starved,  helpless  lot,  and  those  in 
Cuba  were  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  our  people.  Around 
Habana  alone  Clara  Barton  and  her  several  agenU  fed  300.000 
starving  people.  Several  times  the  Cuban  people  made  unsucconsful 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  but  failed,  and  their  pun- 
ishment was  most  severe.  One  Spanish  general,  Martinez  Camixts. 
In  answer  to  an  order  to  enforce  the  demands  of  his  Government, 
reported  In  1878  as  follows:  "There  are  but  two  alternatives — one  Is 
to  grant  these  people  their  just  rights  and  the  other  Is  eitermlna- 
tlon.  and  I  refuse  to  be  the  Instnunent  of  the  latter."  He  w*« 
relieved  and  the  inhvmian  punishment  continued. 

A  state  of  rebellion  existed  in  Cuba  for  some  time  prior  to  1896. 
and  President  William  McKinley  said  in  his  message  of  1887  with 
reference  to  Cuba: 

"The  existing  conditions  cannot  but  fill  this  Oovemxnent  ana  tna 
American  people  with  the  gravest  apprehension.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  profit  by  the  misfortune  of  Spain.  We 
have  only  the  desire  to  see  the  Cubans  prosperoxis  and  contented, 
enjoying  that  measure  of  self-control  which  Is  the  inalienable  right 
of  man,  protected  in  their  right  to  reap  the  beneflU  of  the  exhaust- 
less  treasures  of  their  country. 

"The  cruel  policy  of  concentration  was  Initiated  February  16.  18»6. 
The  production  districts  controlled  by  the  Spanish  armies  were 
depopulated.  The  agriculttiral  InhabltanU  were  herded  In  and 
about  the  garrison  towns,  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  their  dwclUngi 
destroyed.  This  policy  the  late  Cabinet  of  Spain  justified  as  a  neces- 
sary measure*f  war  and  as  a  means  of  cutting  off  siqaplles  from  the 
Insurgents.  It  has  utterly  failed  as  a  war  measure.  It  was  not 
civilized  warfare.     It  was  extermination." 

And  thus  they  starved  the  Innocent  children,  women,  and  ora 
men  and  reduced  the  manpower  to  Ineffectual  resistance.  But  per- 
petu£a  resistance  was  the  determination  of  the  Cuban  people. 

We  have  mostly  forgotten  the  conditions  of  Cuba,  for  misery  Is 
soon  forgotten.  The  intervention  of  the  United  States  was  preceded 
bv  personal  Investigations  of  men  of  the  highest  Integrity.  The 
great  Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  accepted  an  invitation  of  a  New 
York  newspaper  to  go  to  Cuba,  investigate,  and  report.  The  Senator 
went  taking  along  his  wife,  who  died  there  before  their  return, 
Upori  his  return  he  spoke  in  the  Senate,  In  part  as  follows: 

"I  am  here  by  the  command  of  sUent  Ups  to  speak  once  and  tm 
all  UDon  the  Cuban  situation.  I  trust  that  no  one  has  expected 
anything  sensational  from  me.  God  forbid  that  the  bitterness  of 
a  personal  loss  should  Induce  me  to  color  In  the  slightest  degree 
that  statement  that  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  make.  I  have  no  purpose 
to  stir  the  public  passion  to  any  action  not  necessary  and  Impf™- 
tlve  to  meet  the  duties  and  necessities  of  American  responsibility. 
Christian  humanity,  and  national  honor.  I  would  shirk  thU  duty 
If  I  could,  but  I  dare  not.  I  cannot  satisfy  my  conscience  except 
by  speaking,  and  speaking  now.     ••*,„,,  ^  ,        ,.^ 

"Under  the  inhuman  policy  of  General  Weyler.  not  less  than 
400  000  self-supporting,  simple,  peaceable,  defenseless  country  peo- 
Dle  were  driven  from  their  homes  In  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  to  the  cities  and  Imprisoned  upon  the  barren 
waste  outside  the  residence  portions  of  these  cities  and  within 
the  lines  of  entrenchments  esUbllshed  a  little  way  beyond.  Tbelr 
humble  homes  were  burned,  their  fields  laid  waste,  their  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry  destroyed,  their  livestock  and  food  suppUes 
for  the  most  part  confiscated.  '  '  '  They  were  thus  Pl«»d  In 
hopeless  imprisonment  without  food  or  shelter.  '  *  *  They 
were  left  there  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  the  scanty 
charity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  with  slow  starvation 
S  inevitable  fate.  •  •  •  Upwards  of  210.000  of  these  peope 
have  already  perished.  The  Government  of  Spain  has  never  contri- 
buted one  dollar  to  house,  shelter,  feed,  or  provide  meaictd  atten- 
tion for  these  Its  own  citizens.  Such  a  spectacle  exceeds  the  scenes 
of  the  Inferno  as  painted  by  Dante.  There  lias  been  no  ameliora- 
tion of  the  situation  except  through  the  charity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  Spain  cannot  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  condition.  She  cannot  conquer  the  InsurgenU.  She 
cannot  reestablish  her  sovereignity  over  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  Island  and  the  revolutlonisU  •  can- 

not drive   the   Spanish   Army   from   the   fortified   seacoast   towns. 

•  •  •  I  never  saw.  and,  please  God,  I  may  never  again  see.  so 
deolorable  a  sight  as  the  reconcentradoz  In  the  suburbs  of  Matan- 
zas  I  can  never  forget  In  my  dying  day  the  hopeless  anguish  In 
their  despairing  eyes.  Huddled  about  their  Uttle  berk  huu.  they 
raided  no  voice  of  appeal  to  us  for  alms  as  we  went  amongst  them. 

•  •  •  The  reconcentradoz — men.  women,  and  children — starved, 
silent  famishing  with  hvmger.    Their  only  ffpetd  comee  from  their 
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Hkd  eyes,  through  which  one  looks  as  through  an  open  window  into 
their  agonizing  souls.  •  •  •  In  Matanzas  •  •  •  there 
were  3.600  deaths  In  3  months.  In  1  day  •  •  •  15  persona 
died  In  the  public  square  in  front  of  the  executive  mansion.  •  •  • 
The  «blllty  of  the  people  of  Matanzas  to  aid  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. •  •  ♦  These  people  have  no  homes  to  return  to. 
Their  only  hope  la  to  remain  where  they  are,  to  live  as  long  as  they 
can  on  an  lnsu(Bclent  charity,  and  then  die. 

"The  Government  of  Spain  has  not  and  will  not  appropriate  one 
dollar  to  save  these  people.  They  are  now  being  attended  and 
nursed  and  administered  to  by  the  charity  of  the  United  States. 
Think  of  the  spectacle  •  •  •  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
atlU  say  it  is  right  for  us  to  send  food,  but  we  must  keep  hands  off. 
X  mj  that  the  time  has  come  when  muskets  ought  to  go  with  the 
food. 

"We  Asked  the  Governor  if  he  knew  of  any  relief  tar  these  people 
except  through  the  charity  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not. 
•  •  •  I  shall  refer  to  these  horrible  things  no  fxirther.  They 
are  there.  God  pity  me;  I  have  seen  them — they  will  remain  In 
my  mind  forever;  and  this  is  almost  the  twentieth  century.  Christ 
died  1.000  years  ago,  and  Spain  Is  a  Christian  nation.  She  has  set 
up  more  crosses  In  more  lands,  beneath  more  skies,  and  under  them 
has  butchered  more  people  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
combined." 

That  is  the  description  of  the  conditions  we  faced  as  given  by  a 
great  man. 

Our  consular  representative  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  flow 
from  the  visit  of  national  ships  to  the  Cuban  waters.  In  accus- 
toming the  people  to  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  mission  of  protection  to  American  interests,  even  though  no 
Immediate  need  therefor  might  exist. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  day  of  January  1898.  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine 
was  sent  to  Habana  Harbor,  arriving  there  on  January  25,  and 
anchored  at  buoy  No.  4  in  6  fathoms  of  water.  A  valiant  crew  she 
bad — men  who  voltinteered  to  serve  at  the  outposts  of  otir  Nation 
and  watch  the  horizon  of  the  sea  so  that  those  nestling  in  the 
bosom  of  this  hemisphere  might  sleep  in  peace  and  safety.  They 
served  where  the  billows  surged  beick  and  forth,  ever  ready  to 
respond  to  the  wrath  of  the  elements  and  to  the  call  of  duty;  and 
there  on  that  fateful  night,  February  15.  1898.  they  dreamed  of 
the  firesides  back  home,  where  America  tenderly  nurtured  her 
future  guardians.  The  god  of  dreams  reigned  supreme  on  board 
until  Spanish  treachery  rent  the  ship  asimder  and  sent  266  human 
souls  to  eternity.  Pate  decreed  that  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war 
that  he,  through  his  wrath,  might  restore  12.000,000  souls  to  their 
natural  state  of  freedom  and  human  existence. 

On  April  9,  1898.  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  people 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free,  demanding 
that  the  Spanish  Government  relinquish  its  authority  and  govern- 
ment In  the  island,  and  directed  the  President  to  call  into  actual 
service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States  to  such 
•n  extent  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect. 
Spain  deemed  this  a  declaration  of  war  and  treated  it  as  such. 
President  McKinley  called  for  volunteers  and  the  American  youth 
sprang  from  hill  and  vale.  and.,  with  a  resolute  determination  to 
strike  the  tyrant's  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  oppressed  humanity 
on  this  continent,  kept  step  with  the  music  of  the  flag  tuitil  its 
spotless  furls  waved  triumphantly  from  the  ramparts  of  ancient 
csstles.  silently  receiving  the  edicts  of  America's  invincibility. 

The  motives  that  actuated  our  people  in  embarking  upon  a  war 
for  humanity  were  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  language  more  eloquent  than 
I  could  compose,  as  follows: 

Hkai>quartxbs  or  trx  Armt  or  thk  United  States, 

Ponce,  P.  R..  July  28.  1898. 
To  the  Inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico: 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  cause  of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
humanity,  its  military  forces  have  come  to  occujjy  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  They  come  bearing  the  banner  of  freedom,  inspired 
by  a  noble  purpose  to  s?ek  the  enemies  of  otir  country  and  yours, 
and  to  destroy  and  capture  all  who  are  in  armed  resistance.  They 
bring  you  the  fostering  arm  of  a  nation  of  free  people,  whose  great- 
est po'wer  Is  in  its  Justice  and  humanity  to  all  those  living  within 
Its  fold.  Hence  the  first  effect  of  this  occupation  will  be  the  imme- 
diate release  from  your  former  political  relations,  and.  it  is  hoped, 
ft  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  object  of  the  American  military  forces  will  be  to  over- 
throw the  armed  authority  of  Spain  and  to  give  to  the  people  of 
your  beautiful  Island  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  consistent  with 
this  military  occupation.  We  have  not  come  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  of  a  country  that  for  centuries  has  been  oppressed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  bring  protection,  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to 
your  property,  to  promote  your  prosperity,  and  bestow  upon  you  the 
immunities  and  blessings  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere  with  any  existing  laws  and 
customs  that  are  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  yotir  people,  so  long 
as  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  military  administration  of  law  and 
jnstlce. 

This  is  not  a  war  of  devastation,  but  one  to  give  to  all  within 
the  control  of  Its  military  and  naval  forces  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  enlightened  civilization. 

Nelson  A.  MtTTS, 
Mmjor  aenertd,  Commaruling  Via  United  States  Army. 


Mighty  men  <rame  forth  Into  tl:  e  scenes  of  activities  that  have  not 
received  the  credit  due  them.  B«  Bide  that  great  soldier.  Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  we  find  the  dashing  cavalry  leader.  Gen.  James  A.  Wilson, 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Gen.  H.  W.  Lawton.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Gen- 
eral Chaffee.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArt  tiur.  Gen.  Elwell  8.  Otis,  Gen.  Fred 
Funston.  Gen.  Charles  King,  G(  n.  Lloyd  Wheaton,  Gen.  John  R. 
Brooke,  Gen.  Fltzhugh  Lee,  Genei  al  Shafter.  and  others.  And  there 
were  men  of  the  sea  with  dauntlea  coxirage  and  ability  whose  names 
Rhine  with  splendor  from  the  don  le  of  our  national  history — Admiral 
George  Dewey.  Admiral  Winfleld  techley.  Admiral  Sampson.  Admiral 
Richard  Hobscn,  Capt.  R.  Evans,  Captain  Slgbee,  Captain  Philip,  and 
many  others.  The  leadership  of  those  men  Inspired  us  on  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  and  th»  dash  and  vigor  of  Dewey's  men  at 
Manila  characterized  every  enga^  cmcnt,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea. 
Our  Navy  emerged  from  an  unl  nown  quantity  to  a  powerful  fight- 
ing tmit.  Never  was  a  fleet  of  bittleships  crowned  with  such  com- 
plete victory  as  ours  at  Manila  ind  Santiago  Harbor.  They  fought 
their  battles  as  gentlemen  of  th«  sea  and  after  the  victors  took  the 
victims.  Admiral  Cervera  reports  id  to  his  Government  as  follows: 
(referring  to  our  Navy) :  "They  fere  chivalrous  and  covu-teous;  they 
clothed  the  naked,  giving  them  jverythlng  they  needed;  they  sup- 
pressed their  shouts  of  Joy  in  or  ier  not  to  Increase  the  suffering  of 
the  defeated;  and  all  vied  In  mak]  [ig  our  captivity  as  easy  as  possible." 
After  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago  Admiral  Schley's  report  to 
Sampson  says: 

"I  have  never  in  my  life  serve*  1  with  a  braver,  better,  or  worthier 
crew  than  that  of  the  Brooklyn.  During  the  combat,  lasting  from 
9:35  a.  m.  until  1:15  p.  m.,  muct  of  the  time  under  fire,  they  never 
flagged  for  a  moment,  and  were  a  iparently  undisturbed  by  the  storm 
of  projectiles  passing  ahead.  ast(  rn,  and  over  the  ship.  The  result 
of  the  engagement  was  the  destri  iction  of  the  Spanish  sqtiadron  and 
the  capture  of  the  admirals  anc  some  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  600  m  ?n  estimated  by  Admiral  Cervera. 

"The  casualties  on  board  the  J  'rooklyn  were :  Chief  Yeoman  G.  H. 
Ellis,  killed;  Fireman  J,  Bums,  leverely  wounded. 

"The  marks  and  scars  show  \  hat  the  ship  was  struck  about  25 
times,  and  she  bears  In  all  41  scj  rs  as  the  result  of  her  participation 
In  the  great  victory  of  your  force  on  July  3,  1898.  The  speed-cone 
halyards  were  shot  away,  and  e  early  all  the  signal  halyards.  The 
ensign  at  the  main  was  so  shatt(  red  that  In  hauling  it  down  at  the 
close  of  the  action  it  fell  in  pie(  es." 

Admiral  Cervera  also  said  af te  ■  the  conflict : 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  as  '  o  the  outcome,  but  I  should  never 
have  believed  that  our  ships  wot  id  be  destroyed  so  rapidly." 

After  the  destruction  of  his  fli  et,  Cervera  Jumped  into  the  water, 
followed  by  his  son  and  two  seaj  nen.  He  was  picked  up  and  placed 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Gloucester.  This  vessel  had  several  hundred 
Insurgents  on  board,  several  of  hem  wounded.  The  rebels  raid  to 
him  if  he  would  go  with  them  1  hey  would  assist  him.  He  refused, 
saying.  "We  have  surrendered  t  3  the  Americans."  The  proud  old 
Spanish  man  of  the  sea  mainttined  the  traditions  of  his  fighting 
sphere. 

But  they  say  that  the  War  w:  th  Spain  was  a  picnic  and  that  no 
pertlcular  hardships  were  endired.  Were  they?  Let's  read  the 
record. 

It  started  with  the  blowing  ( if  266  htmian  beinsrs  into  eternity. 
Human  beings  that  considered  I  fe  worth  living,  even  as  you  and  I. 
Tlien  President  McKinley  called  '.or  volunteers  and  300,000  American 
youths  sprang  to  arms,  realizing  that  they  would  be  sent  to  southern 
climates  laden  with  malaria  am  I  yellow-fever  germs  where  Spanish 
battleships  and  land  troops  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
send  them  to  their  graves. 

Our  men  had  no  training  anc  no  equipment  with  which  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  In  some  lnst«  nces  they  were  drilled  with  sticks 
and  in  others  antiquated  single-  shot,  black-fxiwder  Springfield  rifles, 
in  the  subsequent  use  of  whlcl  they  exposed  their  location  as  an 
admirable  target  for  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  did  take  advantage 
of  this  with  death-dealing  instruments  of  warfare  that  were  up  to 
date,  and  if  their  degree  of  ps  trlotism  to  fight  for  their  country 
with  first-class  equipment  had  1  teen  one-half  as  ardent  as  oms  was 
with  antiquated  equipment,  yc  ur  Republic  might  have  sustained 
some  severe  losses.     Let's  read  t]  le  record  of  Admiral  Dewey : 

On  April  6  Dewey  purcha.sed  he  English  steamship  Nanshan  and 
her  cargo  of  over  3.000  tons  of  C  ardlfl  coal  and  engaged  the  services 
of  her  crew.  Three  days  later  I  e  purchased  for  $90,000  the  Manila- 
Hong  Kong  steamship  Zaflro  ai  d  her  provisions  in  full  and  placed 
aboard  of  her  all  his  spare  ammi  mition.  The  crews  of  the  squadron 
were  already  putting  the  dull,  d  ark,  drab  war  paint  on  their  vessels 
when,  on  April  24,  Dewey  rec  ;lved  the  following  dispatch  from 
Wa.shington : 

"War  has  commenced  betweet  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Philippine  Islai  ds.  Commence  operations  at  once, 
particularly  against  the  Spanij  ti  fleet.  You  must  capture  or  de- 
stroy.   Use  utmost  endeavors." 

To  read  the  report  of  the  Bit  tie  of  Manilla  by  Admiral  Dewey 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  May  ]  relate  some  of  the  preparations  he 
made  and  a  part  of  his  report. 

As  early  as  January  27,  the  Chief  of  the  Bxireau  of  Navigation 
ordered  Commodore  Dewey,  then  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  to  retain 
until  further  orders  the  crew  of  the  squadron  whose  terms  of  en- 
listment had  expired,  and  on  the  day  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  him  the  following 
telegram  despatch: 
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"Order  the  squadron,  except  the  Monacacy.  to  Hong  Kong.  Keep 
full  of  coal,  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  your 
duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  Spanish  squadron  does  not  leave  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  then  offensive  operations  in  Philippine  Islands. 
Keep  Olympic  until  further  orders." 

Dewey  lost  no  time  and  reports:  ^  ^     ^      ^ 

"Manila,  May  1. — ^The  squadron  arrived  at  Manila  at  dr^ybreak 
this  morning.  Immediately  engaged  enemy  and  destroyed  Reina 
Cristina  CastUla,  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Don  Juan,  de  Anstra,  Isla 
de  Lvzon,  Isla  de  Cuba.  General  Lezo.  Marqucz  del  Duero,  El  Cor- 
reo,  VeJasco,  10  capital  ships  and  a  transport.  I  shaU  destroy 
Cavltp  arsenal  dispensatory.  The  squadron  is  uninjured.  Few  men 
slightlv  wounded.  I  request  the  Department  wiU  send  Irmnedlatcly 
from  San  Francisco  fast  steamer  with  ammunition." 

On  May  4  Dewey  took  possession  of  Cavlte  and  destroyed  Its  forti- 
fication and  cut  the  cables  to  the  mainland.    He  reports  further: 

"I  was  unable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded,  but  their  loss  was  very  heavy.  The  Rrina  CnstiTia 
alone  had  150  killed,  including  the  captain,  and  90  wounded. 

"The  damage  done  to  the  squadron  under  my  command  was  in- 
considerable. There  were  none  killed,  and  only  seven  men  In  the 
squadron  very  slightly  wounded.  Several  of  the  vessels  were  struck 
and  even  penetrated,  but  the  damage  was  of  the  slightest,  and  the 
squadron  was  in  as  gocd  condition  as  before  the  battle." 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  May  Dewey  took  possession  of  the  island 
arsenals,  effected  safe  landing,  was  in  complete  control,  and  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  no  more.    A  busy  4  days  for  our  comrades 

When  Schley  engaged  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a  running  fight  until 
he  plueged  them  one  by  one  tintil  scores  of  first-class  battleships 
were  either  sunk  or  captured,  it  was  not  a  game  of  pleasant  pas- 
time but  a  superhuman  effort  that  wrecked  men  In  a  supreme 
sacrifice.     It  was  death  to  one  side  or  the  other.  .,*».- 

The  trip  of  the  battleship  Oregon  from  the  Pacific  around  the 
horn  of  South  America  to  Cuba  to  engacre  in  battle  was  no  frolic. 

The  charge  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill  and  trench  life  around 
the  swamps  of  Santiago  was  no  picnic.  „„,*^,^,„ 

The  forced  marches  through  the  hills  of  Puerto  Rico  in  unliorras 
fit  only  for  the  icy  northland  and  the  complete  victory  In  all 
engagements  was  no  game  of  pleasantries. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  engagements  were  successfully 
fought   under   the   torrid   heat   of   the   PhUippine   s\m,    and   that 

"^StS  'to 't^e^  tele  of  company  C  of  the  Ninth  United  States 
Infantry.  After  assisting  In  queuing  the  Boxer  uprising  it  re- 
mained for  duty  in  China  for  a  year,  later  guarding  Agulnaldo  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  then  was  sent  Into  the  mountains  to  subdue 
the  savages  who  were  burning  towns  and  murdering  civilians. 
They  passed  through  a  trackless  Jungle  cleft  by  Immense  mountain 
gorges  fording  deep  and  rapid  streams,  through  dense  forests  of 
the  mountains,  where  enemy  spring  traps  and  Pj^^aUs  with  sharp 
pointed  stakes  at  the  bottona  cunningly  covered  with  earth  and 
leaves  awaited  the  unwary  as  Instruments  of  torture  and  death 
They  arrived  at  Balangiga  with  78  men  and  were  there  brutaUy 
slaughtered  by  treacherous  natives,  leaving  only  25  «nen  alive 

And  there  were  sacrifices  in  many  places  as  tragic  as  aU  of  these. 

The  most  inexcusable  crime  was  the  absence  of  food  medical 
supplies,  and  sanitary  measures  for  the  preservation  of  health 
Embalmed  beef  that  permanently  impaired  the  health,  ^ever  for 
which  no  medical  aid  was  available,  and  a  Medical  Corps  that  was 

a  sham  and  disgrace.  i.„^j„j      a^*o. 

Sanitation  and  care  of  men  was  unknown  or  unheeded.  After 
we  captured  Santiago,  the  whole  army  of  Invasion  would  have  been 
Wiped  out  in  2  morl  weeks  by  fever  if  the  War  Department  had  not 
finally  yielded  to  the  almost  Insubordinate  demands  of  the  officers 
that  the  force  be  taken  away  while  any  of  the  soldiers  were  still 
able  to  walk.  We  recall  distinctly  the  death  transports  which 
brought  back  the  fever -stricken  troops.  A  little  more  resistance  at 
wSigton  that  the  men  remain  uselessly  In  the  malarial  dis- 
trlcts  and  none  of  them  would  have  returned.  .     .,  „ 

An  inexperienced  nation,  unprepared  in  equipment,  organization, 
and  knoXgl  wed  to  fight  a'^war  and  punished  Its  soldiers  much 
more  severely  than  the  enemy  injured  them. 

Significant  figures  of  the  Spanish  War  are  these: 

Killed  in  action,  and  died  of  wounds I'g^ 

Died  of  disease ' 

Total  deaths 1°' ^^7 

You  WiU,  therefore,  see  that  approximately  five  times  as  many 
men  were  taken  by  disease,  than  were  killed  in  action,  with  no 
?gv°er  at  hand  to  indicate  how  many  died  of  disease  aft«r  they 

"'^'i?it  ^"Sdlctment  of  men  assigned  to  guard  the  health  of  our 
troops  men  who  long  ago  were  convicted  at  the  bar  of  pubUc 
opinion,  and  whose  punishment  was  fixed  at  eternal  shame_ 

The  Spanish  War.  taking  Regulars  as  volunteers,  which  they 
were  was  ?o5peVceAt  volunteers.  The  CivU  War  had  62  percent 
Volunteers  and  the  World  War  38  percent.  It  lasted  from  AprU 
B  189^  to  July  2  1902.  with  an  average  length  of  service  per  man 
of  14  Months.     The  men  engaged  In  our  various  wars  were: 

The  Revolution 576  622 

War  of  1812 112  230 

Mexican   War j  778  304 

Civil  War '''  l^'  474 

Spanish  War  and  PhlUpplne  Insurrection •»♦,*<« 
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World  War 

Americans  in  foreign  service: 

Civil  War Navy  only 

Spanish-.\merlcan  War percent..     61 

World  War _ ^o 46 

Ours  WTis  an  army  composed  entirely  of  vclunteets.  the  most 
patriotic  and  worst-treated  army  ever  assembled  by  tJie  American 
Republic.  No  American  vrocps  were  ever  so  completely  deprived  of 
what  the  Government  could  well  afford  to  provide  for  them,  but 
disgracefully  permitted  to  drift  Into  the  coffers  of  private  graf'uu^s 
who  enriched  themselves  at  our  expense. 

The  achievements  of  our  Army,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ments of  its  limited  equipment  and  transportation  and  the  scandal 
of  its  corrupt  food  supply,  were  successful  to  a  marlttnl  and  urpre- 
cedentcd  degree.  The  campaign  was  aggressive  from  start  to  finish 
Not  a  single  reverse  or  disaster  occurred.  Not  a  single  soldier,  gun. 
color,  nor  an  Inch  of  ground  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Tv.elve 
million  people  were  liberated  from  despotism  nnd  our  vlctorioiu 
Nation  Ijecamc  a  world  power.  The  war  cost  us  $1,200,000  000  and 
we  received  In  return  property  worth  ««.000.000.000.  No  war  waa 
ever  60  profitable  to  us  in  doUars.  but  none  was  ever  conducted  so 
IncfUciently  in  the  care  of  men's  health. 

In  that  conflict  we  plucked  victory  from  the  mouths  of  Morro 
Castle-  dashed  the  Spanish  Na\-y  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  swept 
away  all  resistance  of  the  Philippines:  planted  Old  Glory  on  tha 
mountain  peaks  of  Puerto  Rico;  and  gave  liberty  to  a  worthy  people 
struggling  against  tjTanny.  "Die  celerity  and  completeness  of  our 
work  was  the  marvel  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  youth  of  the  South  fought  beside  the  youth  of  the  North. 
and  for  the  first  time  we  destroyed  every  vestige  of  sectionalism  and 
healed  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War.  The  past  was  forgotten  and 
by  reason  of  that  war  we  became  a  united  people.  No  East,  no  West, 
no  North,  no  South;  one  great,  grand  country,  magnificent  in 
motives,  invincible  In  power. 

We  came,  we  saw.  we  conquered.  And  then  we  returned  from 
whence  we  came  and  our  grand  columns  of  volunteers  faded  away 
among  the  clvUians  at  home  Uke  mist  before  the  sun  and  as  active 
soldiers  we  were  no  more.  And  what  was  It  all  fey?  What  in- 
spired us  to  answer  the  caU  of  President  McKinley t  All  for  tfte 
glory  of  a  government  we  believe  In.  a  government  founded  by  sol- 
diers preserved  by  soldiers,  and  glorified  by  soldiers.  A  Government 
welded  together  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  A  government  that 
safeguards  our  liberties  but  only  so  long  as  men  arc  willing  to  fight 
for  its  preservation.  No  one  wants  war,  particularly  the  men  that 
must  carry  the  burden  of  the  conflict,  but  there  is  no  security  unltm 
man  gives  It.  and  Ingratitude  will  eventuaUy  receive  a  deaf  ear. 

The  soldier  volunteers  with  faith  in  the  Government  that  it  will 
care  for  him  when  afflictions  come.  He  enlists  with  a  fecUng  that  If 
his  services  deprive  him  of  earning  capacity  his  Government  win 
make  good.  And  woe  to  the  government  that  neglects  Its  duty  to 
the  man  that  made  It.  When  men  feel  that  governments  have  not 
kept  faith,  then  governments  will  perish. 

With  unrest  and  insectirity  prevailing,  men  of  wealth  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  future.  And  well  may  they  be  so.  for  avaricious  and 
uncontroUed  mobs  are  but  samples  of  hordes  that  would  overrun  the 
world  If  it  were  not  for  the  fidelity  of  the  men  that  gave  and  give 
them  security.  Such  men  should  reallfc  that  if  the  heroes  of  yes- 
terday are  to  be  the  paupers  of  today,  volunteering  for  war 
servlM  win  cease,  and  conscripting  men  wlU  be  dangerous.  Pr«'«Mit 
civilization  has  not  and  will  not  abolish  war.  The  Impractical 
dreamer  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals  and  learned  referees;  we  may 
slrg  m  our  schools  the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life;  we  may  strike 
from  our  books  the  last  note  of  every  martial  anthem,  but  UJitll 
race  distinction  disappears  and  the  Judgment  of  all  men  come  to  the 
Eame  conclusions  wars  will  come  and  wars  will  go.  Uen  may 
prophesy  and  women  may  pray,  but  universal  P^ace  wlllcome  here 
to  abide  only  when  the  Innocent  dream-?  of  childhood  are  the 
accepted  charts  to  guide  the  destinies  of  men. 

The  U  S  W  V  was  organized  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship planted  within  our  breasts  while  rendering  common  service 
under  one  fiag.  Pour  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou»nd  men  were 
engSed  in  a  fhcrt  but  decisive  conflict.  Of  those,  but  HQ.OCT  men 
remSn  They  ere  passing  on  at  the  rate  of  6,000  comrades  a  year. 
One  hundred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  of 
these  belong  to  the  U.  S.  W.  V..  with  5.616  of  them  In  Illinois,  with 
their  monthly  meetings  and  continual  exhortations  to  the  youth  of 
our  land  for  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Government  we  fought  for 
•Igovernment  that  may  not  be  perfect,  but  is  the  best  ««t J^" 

yet  been  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  A  ?o^«™fl°^.  ^^°«  w^^ 
we  obeyed  by  going  forth  to  fight  ycur  bftl«  and  gave  you  vlrtory 
from  wherever  we  went.  A  government  that  ^Yf^.  °SLi  if  we 
thrown  but  must  be  perfected  by  a  process  P/^^^^  "  *« 
deviate  from  the  process,  the  substance  will  fall.  The  United 
iraniSi  Wa^VeteraL  stand  for  strict  adherence  to  law  and  hon^y 
«»V  niihur  affairs  We  engage  In  no  marches  to  the  Capital  ana 
wan^t  no  T?'eiSy  ritds. Tu^t  we  Insist  upon  teaching  those  that 
M'her  rtches  unto  themselves  while  soldiers  and  sailors  fight  their 
ha^tie^  that  tho«  possessions  are  secure  to  the  owners  thereof  only 
^*  long  aL  i^S^e^imng  to  fight  for  them,  and  we  further  Insist 
Sat  men  who  made  and  saved  our  Government  be  given  adequate 
^mol^tlon  for  those  services,  whether  In  the  form  of  pensions 
S?^?^a^ver  U  may  be  designated.  We  tarry  here  only  a  few  more 
?eaJs  bit  while  were  here  we  intend  to  carry  along  the  lines  our 
forefathers  planned. 
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A  Giant  Conspiracy  Against  the  Consumer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  6.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  KMANUEL  CELLER.  OP  NEW  YORK, 

ON  FEBRUARY  4,  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  mclude  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  over  radio  station  WABC,  at  New  York  City,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia network,  Saturday  evening.  February  4,  1939.  at  10:45 
to  11  o'clock,  eastern  standard  time: 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  1  have  raised  my 
voice  in  speeches  over  the  radio  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to 
sound  a  warning  against  legislation  ttiat  penalizes  the  consumer- 
making  him  pay  more. 

This  type  of  legislation  has  masqueraded  under  high-sounding 
names  and  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  designed  for  very  laud- 
able purposes.  But  when  the  false  whiskers  were  stripped  away  and 
the  disguising  make-up  removed,  there  stood  revealed  In  each  case 
the  same  old  greedy  purpose  of  legislating  profits  Into  th-  pockets 
of  certain  types  of  middlemen.  And,  of  course,  there  is  usually 
only  one  place  that  these  extra  profits  can  come  from,  and  that  is 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers — you  and  me  and  the  millions 
of  others  who  have  to  spend  most  of  what  we  make  merely  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  house  ourselves  and  our  families,  educate  our  chil- 
dren, and  provide  for  ovu:  old  age. 

When  as  ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  I  attacked  certain  hidden  features  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
bill  back  in  1936;  when  I  denounced  as  price-fixing  and  price- 
raising  measures  the  misnamed  Fair  Trade  Acts  enacted  by  unsus- 
pecting State  legislators  and  later  made  effective  In  Interstate 
commerce  by  the  Fed.iral  Miller-Tydings  Act  of  1937:  and  when 
last  year  and  today  I  denounce  the  Patman  antl-chaln-store  bill, 
proposing  to  tax  the  chain  stores  out  of  existence.  I  have  always 
had  in  mind  those  millions  of  consumers  who  are  being  forced  to 
pay  more. 

Portvmateiy.  the  efforts  of  myself  and  others  were  successful  In 
eliminating  some  of  the  worst  features  from  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man bill  as  It  waa  presented  in  its  original  form.  And  I  predict 
here  and  now  that  the  Miller-TydUigs  Act  will  not  long  remain 
upon  the  statute  books — at  least,  not  in  its  present  form.  Even 
the  Attorney  Oenerals  recent  report  clearly  Indicates  this.  The 
Patman  anti -chain -store  bll»  not  only  lost  many  of  its  supporters 
in  the  last  congressional  election  but  the  people  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  this  particular  threat  to  their  pocketbooks  and  are 
letting  Members  of  Congress  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  will  not  stand  for  the  placing  of  special  punitive  tax  burdens 
on  cbaln  stores  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  Bome  other  special 
group  of  distributors  a  chance  to  extract  higher  prices  and  profits 
from  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 

As  I  have  said,  only  a  few  of  us  in  Congress  saw  the  ugly  claws 
of  selfishness  and  greed  concealed  under  the  fine  wrappings  of 
high-sounding  words  and  jjhrases  such  for  Instance,  as  "prevention 
of  price  discrimination."  "fair  trade,"  "equality  of  opportunity," 
"help  the  little  man,"  and  slmUar  emotional  expressions  designed 
to  deceive  legislators  and  catch  votes.  We  in  Congress  saw  the  ter- 
rific pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  us  by  highly  organized 
minorities,  particularly  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, organized  in  every  congressional  district  of  the  United  States, 
who  did  not  merely  ask  but  demanded  that  Congressmen  do  their 
bidding — the  most  amazing  case  of  ruthless  lobbying  by  a  small 
minority  that  I  have  ever  seen  during  my  17  years  in  Congress. 

But  it  took  a  great  national  business  scandal — the  notorious 
McKesson -Robbins  case — to  bring  out  fully  the  picture  of  the  huge 
plot  and  conspiracy  against  the  constimers  pocketbook,  which  I 
wiU  now  try  to  describe. 

First  you  must  realize  that  the  present  McKesson-Robblns  Co.. 
which  Mr.  Coster-Muslca  put  together.  Includes  some  64  large  whole- 
sale drug  and  liquor  distributing  houses  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  wholesale  houses  sell  very  largely  to  inde- 
pendent retail  druggists,  since  the  chain  drug  stores  that  buy  in 
large  volume  go  direct  to  the  manufacturer  and  get  their  goods  at 
less  cost  because  they  can  save  some  of  the  expense  when  dealing 
to  this  way.  One  step  in  the  distributing  process,  namely,  the 
wholesaler,  is  largely  removed. 

Mr.  Coeter-Musica  dominated  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists* 
Association  not  only  because  of  his  large  ownership  of  wholesale 
drug  ho\ise*  over  the  United  States  but  also  t>ecause  of  his  wlUlng- 
nesB  to  spend  monev  on  leglslaUve  matters.  IncldentaUy,  the  vice 
president  of  McKesson-Robbins  was  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association;  so  Mr   Coster-Mxisica  said  to  his 


associates,  in  effect,  "Let  us  get  i  law  enacted  that  will  freeze  the 
wholesaler  into  the  distribution  picture,  so  that  he  can  never  be 
destroyed,  by  preventing  the  maiufacturer  from  giving  the  large 
retailer,  whether  chain  or  independent,  as  much  of  a  discount  as 
the  manufacturer  is  now  giving  t  im." 

This  scheme,  if  successful,  would,  of  course,  tend  to  force  all 
goods  to  flow  through  the  wholesaler  rather  than  directly  to  the 
reUUer  or  consumer.  The  wholesale  druggists  foimd  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  Just  as  selfish.  So  they 
Joined  forces  in  this  attempt  anl  widened  the  com^iracy  against 
t-hp  consumer. 

Then  they  espoused  the  so-ca  led  antl-prlce-dlscriminatlon  bilL 
There  were  certain  parts  of  this  Robinson-Patman  bill  that  were 
excellent  in  purpose.  There  were  certain  l)ad  practices  in  the  rela- 
tions between  manufacturers  and  distributors  that  needed  to  be 
cleared  up.  Mr.  Patman  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  to 
eradicate  these  evils.  No  one  thit  I  know  of  opposed  the  parts  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  bill  whlcli  covered  unfair  discrimination  in 
prices  as  between  purchasers.  Al  the  propaganda  and  ballyhoo  was 
directed  at  these  bad  practices  hat  needed  to  be  corrected.  But 
when  I  and  others,  in  Congress  a  id  outside  of  Congress,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  biU  In  the  minds  of  its 
druggist  and  grocer  backers,  and  as  admitted  in  one  paragraph  of 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Judii  iary  Committee,  was  to  prevent 
economies  of  mass  distribution  rom  being  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, thereby  favoring  the  \sbolesaler  and  small  independent 
dealer,  and  "framing"  the  consu  mer,  we  were  branded  as  enenUes 
of  the  small  dealer. 

Of  course  the  Wholesalers  kepi  In  the  backgrovmd.  The  'front' 
was  put  up  by  the  retail  druggia)ts  and  a  few  retail  grocers.  These 
retailers  were  told — and  I  quote  directly  from  Mr.  Patmans  state- 
ment on  the  flcor  of  the  House  oi  i  March  9,  1936 — "If  the  Robinson- 
Patman  bUl  Is  enacted  Into  law.  dl  merchants  will  receive  the  same 
prices  from  the  mantif acturer  t  lat  the  chain  stores  now  receive." 
With  that  prize  dangled  before  1  he  smaU  tneflacient  dealer,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  went  to  woi  It  on  their  Congressmen  in  most 
vigorous  fashion. 

It  was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  small-store  keepers  being  used 
as  cat's-paws  to  pull  the  chestnu  s  out  of  the  fire  for  the  big  whole- 
salers like  the  McKesson-Robbin!  Co. 

While  we  succeeded  in  gettini :  some  very  important  changes  in 
the  language  and  Interpretation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill,  the 
consumer  is  stl'.l  penalized  by  thps  legislation. 

The  next  step  In  this  Nation -iride  plot  of  certain  wholesalers  to 
legislate  themselves  into  an  ui  iair,  uneconomic,  and  artliicially 
advantaged  position  consisted  o:  the  so-called  fair-trade  acts  rail- 
roaded through  most  of  the  Stai  e  legislatures  without  public  hear- 
ings and  under  such  gross  misi  ^presentations  that  few  legislators 
and  practically  no  constimers  kn  bw  what  was  going  on.  This  legis- 
lation was  also  largely  stage  mmaged  by  Mr.  Coster-Muslca.  and 
large  sums  of  McKesson-Robblns  were  spent  In  lobbying  these 
bUls  through  the  State  legislati  ires.  In  Connecticut  a  graud-Jury 
report  last  May  showed  that  Cc  ster-Muslca  and  some  retail  drug- 
gists spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  improper  efforts  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  Some  of  hose  who  were  Indicted  In  this 
coimectlon  in  Connecticut  lattr  pled  guilty.  WhUe  Cormecticut 
Is  the  only  State  In  which  si  ich  outrageotis  conduct  has  been 
ofBciaUy  brought  to  light,  there  were  a  number  of  other  States  In 
which  extraordinary  methods  v  ere  employed  to  get  the  so-called 
fair-trade  bills  through  the  legislatures,  and  which  may  soon  be 
exposed. 

What  were  the  National  Wholisale  Druggls+s'  /issociatloa  and  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  IJ»ruggists  trying  to  gain  from  these 
State  and  Federal  price-fixing  laps?  Here  again  they  practiced  out- 
rageous deception.  Members  a.  the  State  legislatures  and  voters 
were  grossly  and  deliberately  mis  iCd.  They  were  told  that  these  were 
not  price-fixing  bills;  that  all  t  !iey,  the  druggists,  wanted  was  the 
right  to  set  minimum  or  "floor"  prices  to  prevent  "loss-leader"  seU- 
Ing — sales  below  cost.  But  now  that  these  laws  are  on  the  statute 
books  what  do  we  find?  We  fli*i  that  Instead  of  being  mere  "floor" 
or  "minimum"  prices,  these  fijed  prices  are  the  actual  profitable 
selling  prices  In  90  to  95  percent  of  the  cases.  It  has  become  a  guar- 
anteed proflt-ftxlng  scheme.  We  find  also  that  Instead  of  being  used 
for  the  protection  of  the  man  if acturers.  as  was  represented,  the 
druggists'  associations,  both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  have  turned 
the  law  aroi:nd  and  are  coercing  and  intimidating  the  manxifacturers 
into  fixing  higher  profits  for  the  distributors.  The  majority  of 
manufacturers  never  did  want  this  legislation,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  being  passed  for  their  benefit.  This  is  Just  another  illus- 
tration of  the  deception  practlceid  by  those  backing  this  bill  for  their 
own  selfish  ends. 

But  remember  this.  Mr.  and  A  rs.  Consumer,  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  drue^sts  simply  can't  ( et  bigger  margins  of  profit  unless 
they  charge  you  higher  prices.    Again  you  get  it  in  the  neck. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  stei  in  this  gigantic  conspiracy,  namely, 
the  Patrrran  antlchaln  store  bil  — a  bill  frankly  designed  to  burden 
chain  stores  so  heavily  with  pi  mitive  taxes  that  the  larger  chains 
will  be  completely  destroyed  ai  d  the  others  terribly  crippled. 

I  have  high  regard  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Patman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texaa  I  admire  his  perseverance,  but  I 
fear  he  is  enthusiastically  mis{  uided. 

Since  you  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  broad  outlines  and  pur- 
poses of  this  wholesaler-retallj  r  plot,  I  give  you  three  guesses  as 
to  what  forces  are  actively  bihlnd  this  Patman  antl-chaln-storo 
bill.  Your  guess  is  right.  Ma  t  of  the  same  pressure  groups  that 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Ro  )inson-Patman  bill  and  the  price- 
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fixing  bills.  The  National  Association  of  Retell  Druggists,  backed 
and  supported  by  the  wholesale  druggists  and  the  wholesale  grocers, 
are  today  using  the  very  same  high-powered  tactics  they  used  In 
lobbying  through  the  other  bills.  Every  Congressman  in  his  home 
district  is  waited  upon  bv  a  de?egation  of  druggists  and  Importuned 
to  support  the  Patman  bill.  If  he  refuses,  he  either  is  or  wUl  be 
th'""atened — if  the  druggists  run  trtie  to  the  form  they  used  in 
lobbying  for  the  Robinson-Patman  and  the  Miller-Tydings  bills. 
You  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,  do  not  need  anyone  to  explain  to 
you  what  It  will  mean  in  dollars  and  cents — in  your  everyday  costs 
of  llvln" — should  these  plotters  be  successful  in  this  third  step  of 
their  giant  conspiracy  as  they  have  already  been  partly  successful 

in  the  other  two  steps.  ^       ^    ^  ^     .  ,     ^_^ 

If  the  chain  stores  are  either  forced  out  of  business  or  so  loaded 
with  special  punitive  taxes  as  to  be  compelled  to  raise  their  prices 
to  about  the  level  of  the  inefficient  independent  retailer,  you  know 
what  that  will  mean  to  vou  in  the  way  of  increased  living  costs. 
Mr  Donald  Rlchberg  said  in  a  Ep^ech  recently  that  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  something  like  a  10  percent  cut  in  wages. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  efficient  Independent  merchants 
are  not  asking  for  this  legislation.  Thousands  of  them — particu- 
larly grocers — have  banded  together  and  adopted  chain-store 
methods  and  are  doing  very  nicely.  They  do  not  ask  for  any  legis- 
lative handicap  over  their  competitors.  It  Is  the  wholesalers  who 
find  themselves  pressed  and  in  some  cases  crowded  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  their  services  performed  at  less  cost  by  other  and  more 
modern  methods.  It  is  they  and  the  small  Inefllclent  Independent 
druggists  and  grocers  who  have  faUed  to  keep  up  with  modern 
progress  who  want  the  Patman  chain-store  tax  bill  enacted  into  law. 
How  long,  I  wonder,  is  Congress  going  to  allow  itsslf  to  be  led 
around  by  the  nose  by  a  little  group  of  some  20,000  retaU  druggists 
and  a  few  hundred  wholesale  druggists?  They  are  the  arch  con- 
spirators. They,  together  with  a  few  scattered  grocers'  groups  who 
support  this  legislation,  make  up  less  than  5  per.-ent  of  the  retellers  ^ 
of  this  country.  They  represent  far  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  this  country.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  th3 
corsumers.  who  represent  100  percent  of  the  population  wa>te  up 
and  come  a  htUe  closer  to  exercising  their   true  weight  in  this 

Fortunately  that  Is  Just  what  they  are  doing.  During  the  past 
year  a  tremendotis  change  has  taken  place  in  consumer  activity 
In  these  matters.  Three  great  national  farm  organizations—the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
National  Cooperatives  CouncU— also  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  many  national  women's  organizations,  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  scores  of  ether  powerfvil  groups,  have  all  gone 
on  record  as  v'gorouslv  denouncing  legislation  of  this  type. 

If  consumers'  groups  will  keep  up  this  display  of  intelligent  inter- 
est and  win  let  their  State  and  Federal  legislators  know  what  they 
thmk  about  these  laws  and  proposed  laws.  I  can  promise  you  not 
only  that  no  more  legislation  of  this  type  wlU  get  on  the  statute 
books  but  that  existing  State  and  National  laws  will  be  critically 
sciutinized  and  either  repealed  or  revised  so  as  to  serve  the  con- 
sumers' interest  instead  of  penalizing  them.  At  least  this  con- 
spiracy against  the  consumer  will  have  been  scotched. 

Coster  Muslca,  with  all  his  criminal  activities  and  his  spectecular 
exit  from  this  life,  may  have  done  the  consumer  a  service.  Per- 
haps it  required  some  dramatic  expos*  of  this  kind  to  warn  the 
consumer  of  the  dangers  Involved  in  these  insidious  legislative 

trends.  ^    .  . 

Now  that  vou  have  had  the  veil  drawn  back  and  have  had  a  good 
look  at  the 'three-phase  conspiracy  aimed  at  yotir  pocketboolcs.  I 
tnist  that  you  will  make  your  views  known  to  your  Congressmen 
and  your  State  legislators. 


The  Federal  Chain-Store  Tax  Bill  Should  Become  a 
Law  at  This  Session  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN^ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  6.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN.  OF  TEXAS, 

FEBRUARY  5,  1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted  February  2,  1939,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of 
an  address  delivered  by  me  February  5.  1939.  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  auditorium,  and  also  broadcast  over  WOL, 
Mutual  Broadca.sting  System,  American  Fonun  of  the  Air, 
on  the  subject  of  H.  R.  1.  the  Federal  chain  store  tax  bill,  as 
follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Should  H.  R.  1,  a  biU  providing  for  a 
Federal  tax  on  retail  stores,  be  enacted  into  law?  This  is  the 
question   under   discussion. 


The  Importance  of  such  a  law  does  not  He  so  much  In  the  actual 
collection  of  revenue  as  it  does  In  the  method  of  correctmg  a  bad 
economic  system. 

TAX    APPaOACH    NO    JHtW    PRECEDENT 

For  many  years  both  major  parties.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  have  used  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  to  reach  a  worthy 
objective  when  an  otherwise  direct  approach  to  the  problem  was 
held  doubtful  as  to  constitutionality. 

WnX    NOT    DESTROY    ANT    CHAIN    COMPANY 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  not  destroy  chain-stca*  companies, 
but  it  will  regulate  the  selfishness  and  prevent  much  of  the  greed 
of  the  few  money  masters  who  operate  them.  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 1,500  chain-store  companies  in  the  United  States.  Th« 
average  chain  has  35  stores,  yet  tlie  tax  under  this  bill  will  be  so 
small  that  such  an  average  chain  will  have  no  reason  to  object  to 
its  payment.  1 

OBJECTIONS  FROM   1   PERCENT  | 

Objections  to  thb  proposal  come  from  the  1  peroent  of  chain- 
store  company  heads  who  operate  principally  from  Wall  Street  and 
who  seek  absolute  control  over  the  retail  distribution  of  this  Na- 
tion. Such  demonstrated  greed  should  be  restricted  by  law  In 
order  that  many  other  people  of  this  country  may  »lao  have  an 
opportunity. 

NO  BENErrr  to  peopli  destrotid 

No  benefit  claimed  for  the  people  through  the  chain-store  sys- 
tem wlU  be  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  this  blU.  which  will  seri- 
ously affect  only   1  percent  of  the  chain-store  companies  and  wiU 
not  affect  voluntaries  and  cooperatives  that  are  Individually  owned. 
WnX  lO-PESCENT  SAVING  COMPENSATE  FOR  DISADVANTAGES T 

Representatives  of  chain-store  systems  say  that  the  people  save 
about  10  percent  on  their  purchases  through  the  great  multiple- 
store  networKs.  I  concede  such  a  saving  Is  possible  whae  the  chains 
are  bi'sy  destroying  Independent  merchants  In  any  locall.y.  But 
when  they  eventually  get  control  the  prices  always  go  up  again.  If 
the  consumers  get  this  saving,  they  will  continue  t©  get  it  if  this 
bill  passes,  since  it  wUl  only  seriously  affect  about  1  percent  of  the 
chain-store  companies. 

Is  a  10-percent  saving,  if  obtalneii.  suflSclent  to  compensate  the 
people  for  their  losses  through  a  chain-store  system  operating  prin- 
cipally from  one  city?  The  losses  tto-ough  Fuch  a  system  are  put- 
ting millions  of  people  out  of  work,  draining  net  proflu  from  local 
communities,  and  pouring  them  into  a  few  banks  in  one  city, 
thereby  putting  control  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  Into  the  hands 
of  a  very  few  men.  These  losses  are  also  creating  a  monopoly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few;  destroying  local  communities,  which  Include 
homes  churches,  and  schools;  destroying  the  competitive  system 
that  has  helped  to  buUd  this  ootmtry.  These  losses  are  creating  a 
Fascist  state.  

BILL  MUST  BE  IN  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Passage  of  this  bill  cannot  be  JustlflfHl  in  order  to  assist  the  com- 
petitors of  chains.  The  people  themselves  must  be  convinced  that 
this  bill  is  definitely  in  the  publx  interest;  otherwise  it  should  not 
be  passed. 

WHAT    ABOUT  CONSUMER  T 

"What  about  the  consumer?"  is  the  first  question  that  Is  usually 
a'!ked.  Who  U  the  consumer?  He  is  a  customer  of  the  retailer. 
He  is  anxious  to  buy  for  a  fair  price.  It  Is  not  in  t^e  consumer's 
interest  to  be  a  party  to  any  system  that  will  force  prices  so  low 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer,  or  the  pay  of  the  wage 
earner,  suffers  destruction.  For  if  they  are  destroyed,  they,  too, 
will  become  the  unhappy  vlctuna  erf  an  uneconomic  system.  We 
must  have  good  prices  and  good  wages.  . 

FARMER    TO    BE    CONSIDOIED  ' 

The  people  who  live  in  the  cities  realize  now.  more  than  ever 
bf  fore  that  they  "are  their  brother's  keeper";  that  they  must  "let 
live "  as  well  as  "live";  and  that  if  the  farmer  works  for  starvation 
wages  he  cannot  buy  what  Is  produced  by  the  people  who  live  in 
the  cities.  Therefore,  the  city  consumer  is  harmed — not  helped — 
through  such  a  system.  The  consumer  U  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
and  should  not  want  to  become  party  to  any  scheme  that  robs  th« 
farmer  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

OPPORTUNrnrs  foe  touko  and  old  to  be  considered 

In  addition,  many  consumers  have  sons  and  daughters  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  carwrrs  in  business.  What  chance  wlU 
these  young  people  have  if  a  few  men  control  the  prlvUeges  and 
opportimlties  of  our  Nation? 

The  consumer  Is  also  thinking  about  the  time  when  he  will 
become  35  or  40  years  of  age.  He  wonders  what  will  happen  to 
him  if  he  should  lose  his  Job?  He  could  not  obtain  employment 
from  one  of  the  large  chain  store  concerns  because  he  would  be 
too  old  Should  the  cpportunity  c?  going  Into  business  for  him- 
self, to' earn  a  Uvelihood,  be  foreclosed  to  him  In  order  to  give  a 
few  people  such  great  advantages?     I  say  emphatlcaUy     No. 

So  If  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay  a  few  cents  a  day  extra 
In  patronizing  Independent  businessmen.  It  only  represents  a 
good  insurance  premium  toward  granting  equality  of  opportunity 
to  his  children  when  they  step  out  into  life's  battles,  and  an  op- 
Dortunity  for  himself  if  misfortune  should  overtake  him  at  a 
tune  to  life  when  he  wUl  not  be  employable  to  private  todurtry. 

WATCHMAN    FOR    PBOPLB 

A  Member  of  Congress  is  supposed  to  be  a  watchman  for  the 
peSpl?  U  he  a^cunger  appr^dacKtog  the  public,  it  U  his  dutj 
to^wam,  even  though  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  for  him  to  remain  quiet 
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It  te  my  belief  that  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
throueh  the  1  percent  of  the  chaln-«tore  systems  of  this  country 
Is  a  very  great  evil,  and  I  believe  It  my  duly  to  call  the  people's 
att^-ntlon  to  this  problem  In  the  hope  that  the  people  will  correct 
It  We  must  view  It  not  from  the  standpoint  of  today  so  much  as 
5  years  or  10  years  from  now.  We  must  all  take  definite  steps  to 
make  thU  country  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  In  the  future. 
Government  must  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  as  Its  first 

duty. 

Every  business  cannot  be  conducted  by  local  people  or  people 
wlthm  one  State,  but  we  are  safe  in  saymg  that  there  are  certain 
types  of  bxislness  that  local  people  wUl  conduct  If  they  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  ao.  I  refer  to  banking  and  retail  distribu- 
tion. 

MO    IMTCBSTAn   CHAIN    BAinCIMG 

Today  banking  Is  so  safeguarded  from  chain  monopoly  that  It 
Is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  one  bank  to  own  a  branch  in  another 
State.  Our  bill.  If  passed,  will  idapt  the  same  policy  for  retail 
stares. 

rAKMSIS   WELFARK  INVOLVED 

How  will  the  farmer  be  affected  by  this  bill? 

The  large  chains  have  framed  up  on  the  farmer  and  practically 
ruliMHl  him.  Recently  the  largest  chain  in  America  carried  the 
following  advertisement  all  over  the  Nation.     I  quote: 

"Wc  have  got  food  prices  pinned  down  to  startingly  low  levels  and 
are  holding  them  down.  We  wlU  keep  them  down — way  down — 
•very  day  In  the  week." 

That  statement  meai»  that  the  producers  of  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  continue  to  receive  below  the  price  of  production  In  order 
that  this  concern  might  control  prices  and  get  a  firmer  monop- 
olistic grip  upon  the  throats  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  City  Consumer,  I  plead  with  you  to  study  this  question.  It 
goes  back  much  farther  than  saving  a  few  cents  on  farm  products. 
Parmers  work  hard.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  and  a  suf- 
ficient Income  to  enjoy  the  American  standard  of  living,  which 
they  are  not  getting. 

These  big  monopolistic  concerns  are  destroying  farm  prices, 
placing  farm  families  upon  starvation,  depriving  farm  children  of 
an  opportunity  in  life.  And  doing  all  this  In  your  name  and 
claiming  that,  as  chains,  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  you,  the  city 
consumers. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  re- 
ported, m  effect,  that  the  1  percent  of  the  chain  store  companies 
(seriously  affected  by  this  bill)  are  operating  against  the  Interest 
of  the  fanner. 

MTTtDLEMEN  WERB  TO  BE  EUMIKATSD 

When  the  Inteistate  chain-store  system  started  operation,  the 
claim  was  made  that  producers  would  enjoy  greater  profits;  that 
consumers  would  benefit  through  Increased  savings;  that  definite 
economy  would  result  through  elimination  of  wholesalers  and  by 
taking  traveling  men  off  the  road. 

What  happened?  Why.  the  chain  managements  Immediately  set 
up  their  own  wholesale  houses  and  saved  not  one  penny  on  distribu- 
tive expense.  They  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  traveling  men 
to  be  taken  off  the  road  and  thus  seriously  affected  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  At  the  same  time  they  have  not  saved  the  con- 
sumer one  extra  penny  and  have  not  given  the  producer  one  extra 
penny. 

The  United  States  Government  flgxires  disclose  that  the  spread 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  is  much  greater  imder  inter- 
state chain -store  domination  than  under  the  old  competitive  system. 

So,  the  move  that  threw  thoxisands  of  people  directly  Into  unem- 
ployment, also  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
Wall  Strecters.  It  also  gave  added  millions  to  a  few  ambitlcus 
American  girls,  who  took  the  money  to  foreign  lands  for  their  coimt 
husbands  and  no-account  husbands  to  spend  abroad. 

CESTAIN   INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  INTERSTATE  CHAINS 

Obviously  a  long  discussion  is  impossible.  But  in  the  brief  time 
remaining,  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following:  I  am 
Informed  that  executives  of  certain  large  life-insurance  companies, 
•eeking  a  place  In  which  to  Invest  their  funds,  and  representatives 
of  certain  large  chaln-atore  systems  anxious  to  control  retail  dis- 
tribution (and  willing  to  pay  high  rent  in  certain  localities)  have 
been  conferring. 

ALL  TOWNS   or   1.000   OE   MORE  TO   OCT  CHAIN  BXnLDlNGS 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  insurance  companies  will  construct 
buildings  in  towns  and  cities,  down  to  1,000  pec^e.  and  rent  to 
the  chains  for  operations.  Each  building,  to  be  constructed,  will 
be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  chain  companies  necessary 
to  do  the  retail  business  of  that  particular  town.  Then  If  an  effort 
is  made  to  curb  the  greed  of  these  absentee  owners,  it  will  be  pointed 
out  that  the  insurance  money  of  widows  and  orphans  is  tied  up  in 
these  buildings. 

Suppose  they  get  by  with  this  contemplated  plan?  What  will 
happen  to  community  life  in  America?  There  will  be  no  local 
bank,  no  local  lawyer,  no  local  insurance  agent,  no  local  print  shop 
or  newspaper,  and  certainly  no  local  druggist  or  grocer. 

What  will  be  the  economic  consequence  of  such  a  condition? 
We  will  have  a  nation  of  clerks  and  no  one  sufficiently  able  to 
support  community  life.  Will  we  have  more  opportunities  for 
all.  or  will  we  let  a  few  men  in  Wall  Street  own.  control  and 
dominate  these  privileges? 

Would  you.  the  consumer,  rather  buy  frcHOi  a  New  York  concern. 
In  order  that  you  may  save  a  few  cents  a  week,  or  would  you  en- 


courage local  business  m  your 
tually  be  In  the  hands  of  your 

NCT  PROFTTS  SnOULD 


o^  community  which  might  even- 
e<  n  or  yourself? 

1  EMAXN  IN  COMMUNITT 


stones  upon  which  your  commu- 
1,  they  go  into  your  local  bank 
expanded  to  accommodate  local 
your  town  they  go  to  buy  auto- 
build  churches  and  schools  in 
he  wallets  of  people  who  do  not 


Net  profits  are  the  foundation 
njty  is  built.     If  net  profits  reinJiln 
and  become  a  reserve  that  may  1  e 
credit  needs.     If  net  profits  leav« 
mobiles  in  some  other  place;  thfy 
some  other  place  or  they  swell 
need  more  money 

The  farmer's  gross  Income  hai 
?apld  expansion  of  the  Interstate 
that  interstate  chains  are  either 
a  bad  thing  to  be  curbed. 

THINK    IT    OVER 

The  best  way  to  Judge  this  problem  is  to  consider  what  would 
happen  if  Interstate  chains  had  monopolistic  control  of  all  retail 
distribution  in  this  country.  Ii  other  words,  if  one  building,  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  t  le  retail  needs  of  a  town  of  from 


drastically  decreased  during  the 
chain-store  system.  I  say  to  you 
a  good  thing  to  be  encouraged  or 


i.OOO  to  5.0O0  people,  should  be 


woxild  happen  to  them?     Woul<    these  towns  grow  and  be  pros- 
perous or  would  they  decline  a  3d  be  destroyed?     Think  it  over. 

INDEPENDENT  MERCHANT  I  BEING  PITT  OUT  UNFAIRLT 


In  determining  the  amount  of 
bv  the   vast   network  of 
whole  United  States,  as  that  is 

Consider   only    those    areas 
the   volume   of   business  done 
resort  to  the  dodge  of  Including 
are  not   engaged   and   the   s 
chains  do  not  operate. 


business  that  Is  being  taken  over 

Interstate   chains,   do   not   consider   the 

n  )t  a  fair  illustration. 

w  lere   chains   operate   and   consider 

1  ly   them   in   these   areas.     Do   not 

lines  of  business  in  which  chains 

establishments   In   areas   where 


sma  1 


IF  PEOPLE  WANT  THIS   LAW  IT   WILL  BE   PASSED 


Remember  this  bill  is  In  favoi 
your  community,  your  State, 

This   bill — the   Federal 
only  by  the  will  of  the  citizens 

The  unmistakable  voice  of  thd 
of  Congress  who  are  always 

Write  to  your  Congressman 
this   community   preservation 
more   detailed   information 
addressing  your  request  to  my 
man,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Thank  you  very  much  and 


aid 

chain-  store 


aleit 
anl 
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Tuesday. 


constructed  in  such  towns,  what 


of  3rau,  your  children,  your  home, 
your  Nation. 

tax  bill — will   become  a  law 

of  the  United  States. 

people  will  be  heard  by  Members 

to  the  desires  of  constituents. 

let  him  know  how  you  feel  about 

proposal.    Those   of   you   who   wish 

H.   R.    1    may   obtain   It   by 

effice — Congressman  Wright  Pat- 


rega  rding 


good  evening. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HA]  lOLD  L.  ICKES  FEBRUARY  6,  1939 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inaude  the  following  radio  address 
entitled  "P.  W.  A.  Writes  a  Hew  Chapter,"  by  Federal  Public 
Works  Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickes,  delivered  on  Monday, 
February  6,  1939.  from  Wash  ngton,  D.  C: 


th! 


Seven  months  ago  I  reportec 
on  a  timetable;  that  It  was  faclfig 
test  its  mettle  to  the  utmost 
new  P.  W.  A.  program  was 
cycle  had  taken  another  downi^ard 
falling   off.     Unemployment 
q\ilck   remedy   be   applied   and 
Public  Works  Administration. 

P.  W.  A.  met  the  emergency 
of  It  and  fully  conscious  of 
Public  Works  Administration 
time.     Its  undertakings  are  ICK 
ployment  at  the  site  of 
tories  supplying  materials  Is 
expected  regenerative  effect  on 

Seven  months  ago  I  discussal 
P.  W.  A.     Congress,  trying  a 
law  specific  time  limitations  in 
P.  W.  A.  had  to  meet.     These 
be  accepted  after  September 
ins:  P.   W.  A.  funds   must   be 
1939;   and  (3)   that  the  entire 
stantially  by  JxUy  1.  1940.     Tc 
gress  authorized  a  fund  of  tOG  i, 


to  the  Nation  that  P.  W.  A.  was 

a  task  on  a  schedule  that  would 

You  will  remember  that  when  the 

auihorized  by  Congress,  the  business 

swing.     Industrial  activity  was 

rising.     It  was  necessary  that   a 

the   Nation   again   turned   to   the 


3C. 


of  1938.     Alert  to  the  task  ahead 
heavy  responsibility  Involved,  the 
to  work.     Today.  P.  W.  A.  is  on 
percent  under  construction.    Em- 
and  in  the  mills  and  fac- 
rfsing.    The  program  is  exerting  its 
t'le  Nation's  economy, 
the  difficult  assignment  given  to 
experiment,  had  written  in  the 
the  form  of  three  dead  lines  which 
\^ere:   (1)  That  no  application  could 
1938;   (2)  that  all  projects  recelv- 
under  construction   by  January    1, 
program  had  to  be  completed  sub- 
make  this  program  possible,  Con- 
1,000.000,  which,  under  the  P.  W.  A. 


went 


const  -uctlon 


new 
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Eystem.  was  enough  to  finance  more  than  $1,500,000,000  worth  of 
prolects.  .      .. 

The  Nation  was  quick  to  respond.  Cities.  States,  and  other 
public  bodies  poured  their  applications  into  P.  W.  A.  for  needed 
physical  Improvements.  By  September  80  our  offices  were  swamped 
with  12.814  requests  for  projects.  Obviously,  this  was  far  m  ex- 
cess of  what  we  could  undertake  with  the  funds  available. 

Approval  of  projects  was  started  immediately  upon  the  signing 
Of  the  bill.  But  after  the  flood  of  applications  ceased,  we  stUl 
had  the  immense  Job  of  getting  under  construction  the  projects 
we  had  approved.  One  difficulty  derived  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
ercss  had  decreed  the  Inception  of  a  gigantic  construction  pro- 
gram at  exactly  the  time  of  year  when  the  construction  Indiistry 
normally  tapers  off  for  winter.  But  despite  this  handicap,  by 
January  1  we  had  achieved  cur  goal.  I  was  able  to  report  to 
Pre«;ident  Roosevelt  that  we  had  put  more  than  $1,500,000,000 
worth  of  substantial  construction  under  way  In  143  working  days. 
Within  6  months  we  had  actuaUy  started  construction  on  nearly 
8.000  prolects.  ^.  .      ,.„   ^ 

It  is  a  simple  thing  for  me  to  tell  you  that  within  143  days  we 
had  started  work  on  8.000  projects,  yet  It  is  difficult  in  a  few  words 
to  give  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  task.  In  every 
part  of  the  land.  to:x-ns.  cities,  and  public  bodies  assembled  plans, 
let  contracts,  and  started  work  on  a  myriad  of  projects.  The 
sounds  of  steamshovel  and  pneumatic  hammer  resounded  every- 
where. The  construction  of  the  ancient  pyramids,  fabulous  as 
they  were  was  a  small  undertaking  in  comparison  to  what  went 
on  in  our  own  country  between  last  July  and  December. 

To  create  a  composite  picture  Instead  of  giving  you  cold  figures 
let  us  imagine  the  building  of  a  gigantic  P.  W  A.  city  capable  of 
rendering  service  to  many  millions  cf  people.  Let  us  Imagine  that 
this  was  the  lob  assigned  to  P.  W.  A.  This  meant  starting  work  on 
a  municipality  of  2.798  schools  and  other  educational  buUdlngs  and 

154  electric  power  plants.  .     ^  x,     ao,  -«-.»»- 

It  meant  the  construction  of  a  city  to  be  serviced  by  481  sewage 
systems  and  304  disposal  plants.  This  composite  city  to  be  built  by 
P  W  A  would  have  642  water  systems  and  166  bridges  and  viaducts. 
We  would  have  to  build  28  municipal  auditoriums  and  armories, 
235  hospitals  and  allied  institutions,  and  480  complete  waterworks 
The  administration  of  our  city  would  require  the  construcUon  of 
293  courthomes  and  city  halls,  and  aU  would  have  to  be  built  within 

a  mandatory  dead  line.  ^^ii.,„«i„„- 

Within  6  months  P.  W.  A.  sorted  over  the  Nation  s  applications 
for  public  improvements  and  put  its  stamp  of  approval  onS.OOO 
projects,  gave  the  "go  ahead"  signal,  and  saw  to  it  that  all  8.000  got 
Into  actual  construction.  ,.**,,   ,„.„i^»«  of 

Tlie  preponderance  of  requests  was  for  substantial  projects  oi 
lasting  social  value.  America  wanted  municipal  improvements  in 
th-  following  order:  Schools,  water  systems,  sewer  systems,  hos- 
pitals and  institutions,  colleges  and  universities,  courthouses,  roads, 

^°A11  of  t^hese  project*  played  a  part  In  putting  men  and  money 
back  to  productive  work.  As  a  result  of  this  burst  of  economic 
encrev  strong  regenerative  influences  were  let  loose  In  American 
industry  More  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  orders  for  basic 
commodities  were  quickly  placed  with  business  houses  and  manu- 
facturing concerns.  These  Involved  such  Items  as  $230,000,000  for 
Iron  and  steel  products  and  $75,000,000  for  lumber  and  mlllwork. 
The  stimulus  that  these  purchases  gave  to  industry  quickly  showed 
Its  e.7ect  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion advanced  from  77  In  June,  when  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion Act  was  passed,  to  97  in  October  and  100  in  November  Slmul- 
taneously  with  the  making  of  P.  W.  A.  allotments  the  steel  index 
rose  from  28  percent  of  capacity  on  June  28  to  62«-i   percent  on 

November  15.  ,  .  ^.^  *__    n  ,.* 

The  Public  Works  Administration  does  not  claim  credit  for  aU  ol 
this  step-up  in  American  industrial  activity.  However.  I  know  tlmt 
P  W  A  plaved  its  part  In  helping  to  push  up  these  Indices^  The 
een-ral  effect  of  our  program  was  to  encourage  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  persuade  them  also  to  place  orders  Moreover  a  Job  on  a 
P  W  A  project  or  a  Job  In  a  factory  supplying  materials  for  the 
p'  w"  A  program  made  it  possible  for  a  worklngman  to  pay  his 
erocerv  blU  and  his  doctor's  bill.  Because  workers  were  able  to  do 
this,  some  grocery  men  and  some  doctors  were  enabled  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles. Becaus4  some  grocers  and  doctors  aid  buy  automobiles, 
the  motor  companies  bought  steel  and  the  steel  companies  hired 

Wages  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  In  normal 
American  private  Industry  were  made  possible  because  of  the  P.  W^  A. 
program.  These  wages  went  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  ^belters 
medical  care,  entertainment,  and  other  products  and  services  that 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  trade  place  on  the  market^  These  pur- 
chase's in  their  turn,  made  possible  other  purchases  and  moved  other 
goods,  thereby  creating  a  mighty  economic  force  that  was  able  to 
turn  Ihe  economic  tide.  The  millions  of  dollars  thus  turned  Into 
channels  of  business  created  a  demand  for  goods.  All  of  this  affected 
our  national  Income,  sending  it  upward  to  higher  levels  to  Improve 

our  economy.  .       ^      . . 

Through  the  P.  W.  A.  program  the  Government  thus  has  mcrea^ 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  and  thereby  bas  Improved  the 
,  earning  power  of  our  people.  Through  quickening  the  production 
and  timi-over  of  both  heavy  and  consumer  goods  we  have  aided  in 
'tartlnTour  national  income  back  toward  the  $80,000  000  000  mark. 
Where  It  should  be.  By  encouraging  and  creating  private  employ- 
ment P.  W.  A.  is  playing  an  active  part  in  making  this  an  $80,000.- 
000,000  Income  coimtry. 
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In  another  way  P.  W.  A.  activity  pumped  new  energy  Into  oxir 
economic  mechanism.  Private  money  which  had  been  lying  Idle 
was  called  to  work.  Under  the  P.  W.  A.  system,  private  capital  and 
private  credit  were  drawn  into  the  economic  current  in  the  financing 
of  construction  before  Federal  funds  actually  were  p$!d  out  by  the 
Treasury.  A  report  made  to  me  early  In  January  shewed  that, 
although  P.  W.  A.  had  paid  out  only  about  $10<D.0O0.OOO  in  cash 
advances,  approximately  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  work  was  already 
under  way.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  applicants  had  put  up 
their  own  funds  to  got  the  projects  started,  in  addition  to  which 
contractors,  eager  to  get  to  work,  had  employed  their  own  money 
and  their  own  lines  of  credit. 

There  Is  tome  misconception  about  this  point  which  It  is  worth 
while  to  clear  up.  When  P.  W.  A.  makes  an  allotment  to  a  munici- 
pality for  a  non-Federal  publlc-worka  project.  It  starts  a  prlvat* 
credit  system  In  motion.  This  is  because  the  making  of  the  allot- 
ment Is  immediately  followed  by  the  execution  of  a  contract  between 
the  municipality  and  the  Federal  Government  which  obllRates  a 
specific  amount  for  a  specific  project.  In  txim  a  credit  is  set  up  at 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  municipality.  Bids  are  then  called  for, 
and  a  construction  contract  Is  let  on  the  strength  of  this  credit. 

The  contractor  receiving  the  contract  purchases  or  rents  equip- 
ment, places  material  orders,  and  hires  his  men  on  the  basis  of  his 
regular  line  of  credit  or  his  own  resources  As  his  bUls  become 
due  for  materials  or  pay  rolls.  Uie  contractor  meets  them  by  paying 
out  cash  that  he  has  saved  or  borrowed.  Afterward  he  sends  a  bill 
to  the  municipality,  which  pays  Its  share  of  the  project  cost. 
amounting  to  55  percent.  The  city  usually  raises  lU  money  by  sell- 
ing bonds  to  private  purchasers,  thus  drawing  In  private  funds  over 
a  wide  sector. 

Up  to  this  point  little  Federal  money  has  left  the  Treasury.  Con- 
tracts have  been  signed,  the  project  started,  men  put  to  work,  and 
materials  and  equipment  boiight,  nearly  all  with  private  capital. 
It  is  only  after  the  wcrk  Is  well  under  way  that  the  municipality 
calls  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  advance  most  of  its  contri- 
bution The  final  payment  Is  never  made  until  the  entire  Job  haa 
been  finished  and  accepted  by  the  P.  W.  A.  engineer  at  the  project. 
Dxirlng  the  last  6  months  ol  1938  the  Nation  was  given  an  op- 
portimlty  to  see  a  clinical  demonstration  of  an  economic  theory. 
This  was  that  by  properly  •'timing"  a  public-works  program  It 
would  be  possible  quickly  to  stimulate  industry.  The  soundneca 
of  this  theory  was  demonstrated  by  a  thorough  test.  When  Con- 
gress authorized  the  new  program,  it  so  happened  that  P.  W.  A. 
had  a  subsuntlal  backlog  of  approved  projects  which  were  ready 

When  the  authorization  came  to  begin  a  new  program  1.800  of 
these  reserve  projects  vere  released  in  3  days,  thus  putting  $450,- 

000  000  worth  of  construction  work  on  the  market.  Meanwhile  we 
were  taking  In  new  applications  and  examining  them.  There  was 
no  lost  time  and  no  lost  motion.  Construction  was  begun,  new 
applications  were  received  and  new  proJecU  approved  In  a  continu- 
ous process  which  sent  puLsatlon  after  pulsation  through  the 
economic  arteries  of  the  Nation.  This  was  the  first  opportunity 
that  this  country  has  ever  had  to  "time"  public  works.  And  thla 
was  possible  because  we  had  a  going  P.  W.  A.  organization  and  a 
reservoir  of  examined  and  approved  proJecU  ready  to  be  released 

over  the  spillway.  ,     .,      ..  »,  „# 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  properly  timed  program  or 
public  works  is  the  ability  to  move  quickly,  to  take  fast,  positive 
action.  When  I  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  P.  W.  A.  had  successfu'ly  met  the  first  tu-o  of  the  three 
dead  lines  established  by  the  Congress.  I  was  able  to  give  him  seme 
evidence  of  the  swift  pace  at  which  P.  W.  A.  had  moved.  I  told  hlra. 
for  Instance,  that  P.  W.  A.  had  released  for  heavy  conrtructlon  an 
average  of  more  than  $11,000,000  worth  of  work  dally.  During  the 
first  4  months  following  the  passage  of  the  1938  act  P.  W.  A.  ap- 
proved projects  at  the  rate  of  2.000  per  month. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  Impress  upon  you  that  experience  has  taught 
us  how  a  public-works  program  can  be  speeded  up;  how  It  can  be 
made  a  flexible  Instrument  capable  of  control  In  the  public  Interest. 
We  have  come  through  our  period  of  trial  and  error,  and  have 
learned  to  manage  and  direct  a  program  to  accomplish  a  predeter- 
mined result.  We  no  longer  have  to  experiment;  we  hare  learned 
how  to  operate  this  Instrument  of  recovery  when  we  have  the 
instrument.  But  we  should  not  have  to  stop  to  fwge  It  again 
when  a  new  need  arises. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  should  now  consider  whether  It 
wants  to  rely  on  sporadic  efforts,  as  in  the  past,  or  whether  It 
should  profit  by  experience  and  establish  the  kind  of  a  machine 
that  will  always  be  ready  for  action.  I  have  urged  this  on  former 
occasions  and  I  urge  It  now.  A  permanent  public-works  orgr.nlza^ 
tlcn  would  not  mean  the  setting  up  of  another  great  bureaucracy^  A 
small  permanent  organization,  in  the  nature  of  a  general  staff,  with 
I    authority  to  accept  and  examine  applications  for  useful  proJecU 

1  Is  all  that  would  be  necestary.  Such  a  staff  could  maintain  a 
reservoir  of  desirable  public  works  to  be  launched  when  Congrcaa 
«ald  th<"  word  The  result  would  be  that  when  a  downward  eco- 
nomic trend  threatened  the  Federal  Government  could  Uke  quick, 
effective  measures  to  halt  the  downward  cur\-e  and  bend  it  upward 
before  economic  harm  were  done. 

How  much  more  worth  while  this  would  be  than  to  lapse  Into 
the  inertia  of  the  past,  when  we  have  let  the  doom  of  economic 
disaster  go  rolling  swlftlv  downhill  and  strike  the  bottom  with  a 
crash  before  doing  anything  about  it.  How  much  more  Intelligent 
it  would  be  to  take  considered  action  In  advance  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  head  off  disaster  berore  It  has  had  a  chance  to  gather 
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tmpredlctable  momentum.  Our  experience  with  the  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram of  1938  shows  that  the  ounce  of  prevention  actually  can  be 
i^ppUed.  provided  that  preparation  is  made  in  advance  and  that  an 
organizaUon.  schooled  and  disciplined  in  its  work,  is  at  hand  ready 
X<H-  the  Job.  This  Nation  Is  alert  to  the  need  of  military  prepared- 
ness. But  experience  has  proved  that  we  also  need  economic 
preparedness. 

Such  a  proposal  is  no  partisan  attempt  to  continue  the  policies 
of  one  particular  administration. 

Former  President  Hoover,  while  he  shied  away  from  actually 
putting  a  program  Into  effect,  repeatedly  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public-works  agency  within  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  hU  Idea  that  stich  an  agency  could  coordinate  and  draw  to- 
gether the  construction  work  of  the  various  Federal  departments 
and  utilize  such  work  to  alleviate  unemplo3maent. 

However,  Mr.  Hoover  apparently  lacked  faith  In  his  works,  be- 
cause when  others  brought  out  le«^lslatlon  to  put  the  public-works 
theory  into  action,  he  began  to  find  reasons  why  such  programs 
could  not  be  carried  out  In  a  statement  he  Issued  in  1932,  in  op- 
position to  the  public-works  program  advocated  by  Speaker  Garner, 
Mr.  Hoover  asserted  that  the  erection  of  public  buildings  would 
produce  only  a  limited  amount  of  employment  and  that,  he  was 
informed,  not  20  percent  of  it  "could  be  brought  to  construction 
within  a  year."  Yet,  within  the  last  6  months  of  P.  W.  A. 
has  brought  more  than  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  work  to  con- 
struction. 

We  owe  It  to  our  people  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  strains  and  stresses  of  an  economic  system  which 
throughout  our  history  periodically  has  hurtled  off  the  track.  A 
program  of  "timed"  or  "balanced'  public  works  with  a  small  but 
competent  staff  in  charge  would  act  like  a  gyroscope  to  keep  o\ir 
economy  on  a  more  level  line.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  we 
can  see  that  our  growth  has  been  a  sort  of  "off  again,  on  again, 
home  again.  Plnnegan*  sort  of  economic  progress.  Isn't  it  about 
time  for  xis  to  consider  establishing  a  mechanism  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic wrecks  Instead  of  being  content  to  gather  up  the  pieces 
afterward? 

That  such  B  conviction  is  beginning  to  be  borne  In  upon  the 
American  people  was  shown  by  the  recent  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  Investigate  unemployment 
and  relief,  headed  by  Senator  Btrnes.  This  committee,  after  long 
and  careful  study,  recommended  that  relief  and  public-works  pro- 
grams should  be  handled  on  a  permanent  basis  and  follow  definite 
policies  instead  of  by  temporary  authorizations  hastily  designed 
to  meet  some  immediate  situation. 

With  regard  to  public  works,  the  report  made  several  interest- 
ing recommendations  which  long  ago  were  anticipated  by  P.  W.  A. 
'  and  put  into  effect.  For  Instance,  the  committee  recommended 
that  a  definite  formula  be  devised  under  which  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  share  responsibility  for  works  programs. 
The  Public  Works  Administration  has  had  such  a  formula  in  effect 
throughout  its  existence.  Under  the  P.  W.  A.  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  public  works 
and  the  sponsoring  municipality  contributes  55  percent — a  policy 
that  has  met  with  wide  approval  from  our  cities.  The  Byrnes  com- 
mittee report  also  says  that  there  should  be  no  competition  be- 
tween the  various  works  programs  of  the  Government.  Long  ago, 
P.  W.  A.  defined  the  field  In  which  It  would  work.  The  P.  W.  A. 
field  of  operations  is  that  of  heavy  construction  In  which  It  has 
operated  entirely  through  private  Industry. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  in  a 
public-works  program  was  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
In  calling  for  the  list  of  public-works  projects  pending  before  P.  W.  A. 
That  list,  which  is  now  before  Congress,  sliows  that  today  there  are 
some  5.807  applicaUons  for  projects  on  file  with  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  providing  for  a  »1.T75,000,000  program.  It  would 
aeem  that  America  certainly  wants  public  works. 
"^  The  Byrnes  committee  repwt  puts  forward  as  a  fundamental 
principle  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organiaatlon  to  handle 
the  public  works  and  relief  problems.  I  have  long  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  public-works  organization,  equipped 
to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise.  It  has  long  been  my  conviction 
that,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  deal  at  all  with  the  problem 
of  stimulating  or  reviving  business  and  industry,  it  must  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  some  j)ermanent  and  well  though  out  plan.  Since  1933 
we  have  had  a  number  of  P.  W.  A.  programs.  But  each  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  was  to  meet  an  Immediate  situation.  None  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  permanent  agency.  Instead,  these 
various  programs  were  successively  and  independently  authorized 
to  lift  up  the  business  Index  after  It  had  fallen.  Yet,  despite  dis- 
connected P.  W.  A.  programs,  the  over-all  effect  has  been  to  build  up 
experience  and  Improve  methods  for  handling  works  programs.  A 
piurely  fortuitous  continuity  of  effort  produced  the  fine  results  that 
we  are  experiencing  under  our  1938  program. 

It  was  a  tough  Job  that  President  Roosevelt  handed  me  In  1933 
when  he  made  me  Public  Works  Administrator.  There  was  no 
organization,  no  procedure,  no  policy,  and  no  precedent.  We  were 
able  to  carry  on  only  because  we  took  courage  from  the  President's 
unfailing  support.  That  the  country  accepted  P.  W.  A.  then  on 
faith  and  accepu  it  now  on  performance  did  not  Ughten  the  burden 
as  we  pioneered  an  unexplored  land.  It  is  my  hope  that  no  future 
President  and  no  futvire  Public  Works  Administrator  will  ever  have 
to  undertake  such  a  task  In  such  circumstances. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  against  some  futiire  day  of  depression. 
Now  U  the  time  to  hold  fast  to  and  to  perfect  the  machme  that 
tt  bas  been  proved  will  work  effectively. 


The  Public  Works  Administration  has  met  every  test  for  6  years. 
The  American  people  have  acclairied  that  they  are  overwhelmingly 


the  type  that  P.  W.  A.  has  helped 
or  retreat.     Your  PederaJ  Public 


In  favor  of  useful  public  works  of 
the  country  to  build. 

We  mtist  either  move  forward 
Works  Administrator  does  not  believe  In  retreating  when  the  caiiae 
Is  both  good  and  Just. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
address    which   I    delivered 
Lambskin  Club  of  Washington 
occasion  of  the  celebration  o 
of  the  club: 


t  he 


Maso 


vs 


fa' 


I  appreciate  very  much  your 
addrees  you  on  this  occasion  of 
anniversary  of  the  Lambskin 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am 
informed  men.     I  shall  probably 
new  thought,  but  I  shall  be 
shall  take  If  I  can  cause  all  of 
important  questions. 

If  I  were  to  choose  a  subject 
It  the  Faith  of  America.     We 
environment  In  life  pla3rs  a 
philosophies,  and  actions  in  life, 
understand  and  appreciate  my 
that  I  hall  from  the  deep  So\rtl] 
you  with  the  philosophy  of  a 
what  a  hillbilly  Is.    I  am  not 
reared  In  a  log  cabin,  was  brougl^t 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  I 
have  tried  not  to  depart  from  It 


FAITH  TS 

In  the  deep  South  we  still 


faith  In  oxir  Institutions,  faith  ii 


ALLEN,    OF   LOUISIANA,    ON 
LAMBSKIN  CLUB  OF  WASH- 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following 

'ebruary    4,    1939,    before    the 

at  the  Masonic  Temple  on  the 

the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 


kfnd  invitation  to  appear  here  and 
celebration  of  the  twenty-filth 
nic  Club  of  Washington.    I  fully 
addressing   an   assembly  of   well- 
not  be  able  to  bring  to  you  any 
con<ented  in  the  few  moments  that  I 
to  think  together  on  some  very 


my  remarks  tonight,  I  would  ca'.l 

all  do  know,  gentlemen,  that  one's 

tre^iendous  part  In  his  Ideas,  Ideals, 

In  order  that  you  may  the  better 

Remarks,  permit  me  to  say  to  you 

I  am  a  hillbilly  and  I  come  to 

hl^blUy.    Perhaps  some  of  you  know 

asf  amed  to  say  that  I  was  bom  and 

up  by  parents  who  still  clung  to 

am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  I 


rnx  sotrxB 
1  lave  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 


where  the  heritage  of  faith — ^faltl  i  In  God,  faith  in  our  Government, 


our  fellow  man — is  still  the  guid- 


ing principle.  There  are  many  father  things  that  we  do  not  hava 
in  the  great  Southland,  but  I  can  say  with  pardonable  pride  that  Z 
do  not  "believe  there  is  any  othir  place  in  all  the  world  that  can 


boast  of  a  greater  degree  of  faith 


PHILOSOPHY  ( )F  OUR  FATHERS 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  a*o 
country  of  ours  and  founded  he  re 
honor  and  love.    It  was  faith,  an 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
hardy  pioneers  of  Exircpe  to  this 
fathers  came  with  definite  ideal 
quibbling,  no  vacillation,  no  doubting 
of  life  In  their  hearts  and  minis 
Immortal  lines: 


"What  sought  the] 
The  wealth  of 
They  sought  a 
They  were  willing,  for  the 
bye   to  homes  and   loved  ones 
seas  and  face  the  rigors. 
They  brovight  with  them  certalr 
down  to  us  as  our  glorious 
the  philosophy,  the  teaching,  of 
here  to  establish  liberty  of 
was  no  thought  of  atheism, 
therefore,  that  we  find  these 
chief   pillar  of   this   Gcvernmenjt 
claim  to  the  world  their  belief 
the  world  know  that  this  Gov 
principle,   but   sought   to 
them    to    the   primeval    forests 
engraved  upon  their  money  tha' 
pocket,  "In  God  We  Trust." 
the  Congress  should  be  opened 

Not  only  that,  my  friends, 
churches,  schools,  fraterzkal. 


than  my  beloved  Southland. 


our  forefathers  settled  this  great 

this  Government  that  all  of  us 

d  the  desire  to  exercise  that  faith 

own  consciences,  that  brought  the 

Western  Hemisphere.     Our  fore- 

and  philosophies.     There  was  no 

concerning  the  great  L^ues 

The  poet  has  well  said  In  hla 


thus  afar? 
the  spoils  of  war? 
's  pure  shrine." 

of  those  principles,  to  say  good- 
and   start   out   across   uncharted 
and  dangers  of  a  new  land, 
concepts  which  have  been  handed 
They  believed,  my  friends.  In 
the  fatherhood  of  God.    They  came 
,  conscience,  and  action.    There 
agnosticism.    It  Is  little  wonder, 
and  women  making  faith  the 
They  did   not   hesitate  to  pro- 
Jehovah  of  Hoets.     Yea,  they  let 
not  only  subscribed  to  that 
that  faith   that   had   driven 
of    this    hemisphere.     They    even 
they  Issued,  the  very  coin  in  your 
founding  fathers  decreed  that 
n?ith  prayer. 

these  foimders  here  established 
civic  ca^anlzations.    One   needs 
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but  to  go  a  short  distance  to  find  the  footprints  of  men  whose 
names  are  immortal  in  this  country.  Just  a  short  distance  down 
the  historic  Potomac  we  find  the  home  of  the  great  George  Wash- 
ington, by  whom  this  city  was  estcblished,  and  for  whom  it  was 
named.  Just  across  the  river  we  may  go  into  the  church  to  which 
this  founder  was  not  ashamed  to  repair  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
worship  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  As  I  go  over  this  country,  I 
see  numerous  churches,  old  and  worn,  some  of  them  having  been 
used  for  100  years  or  more,  all  of  them  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
consecration  of  otir  forefathers  to  lofty  Ideals  and  eternal  truths. 
This  beautiful  city  Is  filled  with  monuments,  but  the  greatest  of 
them  all  Is  that  little  parchment,  old  and  faded,  a  monument  to  a 
great  faith  in  a  young  democracy — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

WOETHT   SONS 

And  as  I  come  to  you  tonight,  gentlemen,  I  am  reminded  that  I 
am  addressing  men,  many  of  whom  were  reared  In  this  historic 
community,  many  perhaps  who  are  worthy  sons  of  these  noble 
ancestors;  I  am  addressing  men  who  have  exemplified  that  faith  in 
their  lives,  men  who  hold  to  an  Ideal,  men  who  are  honored  mem- 
bers of  a  great  and  noble  fraternity,  a  fraternal  organization 
founded  on  the  Book  of  Books,  hoary  with  age,  shrouded  in 
antiquity;  men  who,  in  this  cloistered  hall,  have  been  taught 
the  lessens  of  faith,  hope,  confidence,  and  mutual  assistance.  This 
noble  organization  certainly  had  its  beginning  Jn  the  dim  dawn 
of  history;  Its  mission  Is  as  bovmdless  as  humanity.  Its  service 
wherever  there  Is  need. 

A    NEW    DAT 

But.  gentlemen,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  times  have  changed. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  living  In  the  day  of  the  automobile,  the 
radio  the  aUplane.  This  new  day  has  brought  unquestionably 
many  "ood  things,  but  It  has  brought  some  elements  that  are 
destructive.  Since  the  World  War  this  old  world  has  undergone 
a  great  transformation.  The  change  has  taken  place  not  only  m 
Europe,  but  even  In  America.  The  disintegrating  forces  are  at 
work,  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

As  the  tiny  Insect  can  eat  away  the  pillar  of  a  great  building,  so 
certain  vmholv  influences  can  destroy  an  empire.    The  presence  and 
work  of  enemies  within  our  gates  cannot  be  questioned.     Everyone 
who  reads  at  all  knows  that  the  poison  is  here.    Every  newspaper  is 
filled  with  stories  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  the  enemies  of 
Americanism.     We  are  told   today  that  we   have  far   more   Com- 
munlEts  in  this  cotmtry  than  they  had  in  Russia  when  they  kiued 
the  Czar  in  1917.     We  are  told  that  Commimists  have  grown  from 
about  5,000  to  mere  than  3.000,000  in  a  short  period  of  7  years.    We 
are  informed  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  Com- 
munist workers,  that  there  are  even  thousands  of  paid  workers,  and 
hundreds  of  publications  and  dozens  of  camps  teaching  and  preach- 
ing communism.     Unquestionably  much  of  this  Is  going  on.     L«t 
me  say  here,  gentlemen.  parentheticaUy,  that  we  in  America  can- 
not control  and  shotUd  not  seek  to  control  the  Internal  affairs  of 
fore  gn  countries.    We  do  not  agree  with  some  of  them  In  dealing 
with  their  own  citizens,  but  It  Is  a  problem  over  which  we  have 
no  control.     Neither  do  I  think  we  should  undertake  to  poUce  the 
world.    In  the  end  we  will  get  no  thanks  for  It.    I  believe  we  should 
see  after  America.     That  Is  all  the  Job  we  need.     I  want  the  United 
States  to  have  an  Army  and  Navy  adequate  for  that  purpose,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  get  our  fingers  scorched  In  Europe.     But,  my 
friends    when   the   overflow   comes   from   Europe,   bringing   certain 
ideologies  that  we  consider  Inlmlcable  and  dangerous  to  the  people, 
the  happiness,  and  the  life  of  this  great  American  Nation,  It   Is 
your  obligation  and  my  obligation  to  speak  out.     That  communism 
is  atheistic  and  antlreligious  Is  well  known  to  all.    There   Is  no 
question,  gentlemen,  but  what  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  mate- 
rialism    People   all  over  the  world,   in  my  humble   cplnlon.  are 
forgetting  the  fleer  things  of  life.    Otir  children   In  universities 
and  colleges,  and  even  in  high  schools,  sometimes,  are  being  taught 
by  teachers  who  have  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Bible,  for  the 
church,  for  faith.    There  Is  no  question  but  what  there  Is  a  very 
studied  attempt  to  leave  out  of  American  life  today  the  finer  attri- 
butes of  life  and  substitute  therefor  rank  materialism.     We  cannot 
lay  all  this  upon  communism  and  other  un-American  philosophies, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  what  these  elements  are  b3lng  infil- 
trated into  our  schools,  our  churches,  and  even  our  very  homes. 
Some  teachers  in  ovir  higher  Institutions  are  bold  enough  to  argue 
against  Holy  Writ  in  their  clarses.    We  all  do  know  that  the  young 
mind  is  plastic.     It  Is  susceptible  to  every  impression.     These  influ- 
ences are  teaching  otu-  children,  right  around  our  feet,  so  to  speak, 
things  contrary  to  what  we  want  them  taught.    Likewise,  nazi-ism 
and  fascism,  although  probably  not  as  antlreligious  as  commimlsm, 
nevertheless  seek  to  muzzle  the  free  speech  of  the  human  will  and 
\indertake  to  put  the  human  conscience  in  a  strait  Jacket. 

FACING    FACTS 

Time  was.  gentlemen,  when  every  man  and  woman  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Lord's  day.  Time  was  when  no  one  wculd 
daic  be  caught  out  desecrating  that  day.  Public  opinion  was  such 
that  the  day  was  vmiversally  observed.  But.  my  fnends,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  this  new  day  that  has  come  upon  us  has  brought  all 
of  these  unsavory  Influences.  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  pessimist.  I  much  prefer  to  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life.  A  sunshiny  day  is  always  more  beautiful  than  a 
cloi:dy  day,  and  yet  blind  is  the  man  Indeed  who  cannot  see  cer- 
tain conditions  existing  about  us.  I  cannot  see  anything  to  be 
gained  by  sticking  our  heads  into  the  sand  and  saying  they  don't 
exist.  What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned  love  and  regard  for 
the  holiest  of  aU  days?  What  has  become  of  the  purity  of  the 
home  that  made  divorce  almost  Impossible?     What  has  become  of 


the  sanctity  of  obligations  existing  between  man  and  man?  X 
remember  therday,  and  so  do  you,  when  a  man's  word  was  really 
his  bond,  when  his  obligations  did  not  even  need  to  be  put  Into 
writing.  Yes,  my  friends;  I  regretfully  say  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  whole  world  and  even  our  beioved  America  Is 
losing  Its  faith.  We  are  losing  our  grip  upon  ourselTes.  We  are 
losmg  our  hold  upon  eternal  truths.  We  no  longer  have  the  con- 
fidence In  our  Institutions  that  we  once  had.  ■ 

WKERX  GOES  AMEKICAT  ' 

My  friends,  where  are  we  headed  in  America?  What  is  the  des- 
tiny of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us?  What  abiding  principles 
have  they  embraced?  Wliat  philosophies  of  life  underlie  their 
thmklng?  What  wUl  be  their  faith,  their  hope'  What  will  be 
the  posiUon  of  the  church  In  the  future?  Will  America,  my  friends, 
surrender  her  faith?  Will  America  surrender  Christianity?  There 
Is  no  question  but  what  paganism  today  Is  spreading  over  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  Russia,  with  more  than  160  000.000  people,  has 
outlawed  the  Sabbath,  has  outlawed  the  Bible,  has  torn  down  the 
most  of  her  churches,  and  U  undertaking  to  destroy  every  vesUge 
of  faith  that  once  dwelt  In  that  great  empire.  The  pulpit  and 
the  open  fomm  have  been  mtizaled  in  a  great  portion  of  Europ*. 
Shall  we  revert  to  the  Dark  Ages?  Has  this  clvUlzatlon  served  Its 
end?  Will  this  clvUlzatlon  destroy  Itself?  WiU  America,  my 
friends,  give  up  her  idea  of  God?  If  so.  what  then?  Wc  are  prone 
to  say  that  Christianity  has  brought  the  light  of  civilization  to 
this  world.  We  believe  that  it  has.  In  America  we  like  to  boast 
of  our  great  civilization,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you.  my  friends, 
tonight,  that  If  Saul  cf  Tarsus  had  been  permitted  to  go  east,  as 
he  wanted  to,  the  Asiatics  probably  today  would  be  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  this  country  instead  of  our  sending  missionaries  to 
them.  Yes,  my  friends;  our  boasted  civUizatlon  came  through  the 
light  that  was  started  in  this  old  world  2,000  years  ago  by  the 
Man  of  Galilee.  Shall  we  now  renounce  that  source  of  light? 
Will  America,  my  friends,  surrender  the  Ideal  of  the  future  life? 
A  great  portion  of  the  world  has.  Will  America  shut  up  her  Bibles, 
close  her  chiyches.  and  klU  the  faith  that  has  brought  us  on  thie 
road  for  150  years? 

A  pxauLotrs  dat 
My  friends,  no  one  can  deny  that  we  are  living  In  a  perilous  dsy. 
No  one  can  deny  that  forces  have  been  shaped  and  are  being  shaped 
and  are  being  fostered  today  that.  If  carried  to  their  full  fruition, 
will  destroy  faith,  confidence,  leve.  and  perhaps  clvlUzaUon  Itaelf. 
Where  shall  we  go?     To  what  power  shall  we  turn?     Shall  we  de- 
pend upon  our  manpower?    Manpower  alone  cannot  save  us.    China 
had  more  of  that  than  any  other  nation.     Shall  we  depend  upon 
diplomacy?    Witness  what  has  happened  throughout  the  world  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  regardless  of  all  the  effort  of  diplomacy.    What 
has  happened  to  the  League  of  Nations?    What  has  happened  to  the 
various    other    international    meetings?      What    permanent    results 
came  out  of  them?    Shall  we.  gentlemen,  depend  upon  phUosophy? 
upon  education?  upon  culture?    The  Greeks  had  all  the  philosophy. 
Certain  European  nations  have  claimed  In  the  past  to  have  a  comer 
on  the  culture     Shall  we  turn  to  the  teachings  and  phlloeophlee 
of  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees?    ShaU  we  turn  even  to  oxir  prewnc- 
day  leaders  and  rulers?     My  friends,  the  peace  conferences  have 
failed  often,  diplomacy  has  broken  down  many  times.     Unrest  Is 
prevalent  everywhere,  the  fiames  of  hate  are  fanned,  the  god  of  war 
Is  fattened,  unholy  victory  Is  glorified,  the  God  of  love  is  pushed 
out.     Too  often  we  find  strife,  greed,  and  avarice  prevaUing  In  all 
walks  of  life.  | 

^  RETUKH  TO  FATTH  f 

My  friends,  you  learned  In  the  beginning  of  my  discourse  that  I 
was  old-fashioned.  Yes.  I  am  old-fashioned.  I  am  as  old-fashioned 
as  faith,  as  old-fashioned  as  confidence,  love,  and  peace.  Our  mod- 
ern age  may  have  brought  many  good  things,  but  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  faith.  There  Is  nothing  that  can  supplant  and  fill  the 
place  of  confidence,  love,  peace,  and  hope  in  the  human  breast. 
These  virtues  that  actuated  and  guided  sturdy  men  150  yean  ago, 
and  enabled  them  to  plant  here  this  great  Christian  civilization,  if 
properly  watered  and  nurtured  and  permitted  to  come  forth  again. 
will  save  our  land  from  this  chaotic  condition.  We  have  spent  bU- 
lions  and  there  is  still  great  need.  We  fought  to  end  wars,  and 
there  is  more  war  than  ever.  We  plan  for  j>eace.  and  there  U  no 
peace.  I  am  wondering  In  this  hurly-burly  age — to  this  age  of 
broken  confidence,  broken  f&lth — what  is  the  best  way  out.  I  am  not 
alone,  gentlemen.  In  believing  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  am  not  as 
old.  perhaps,  as  some  of  you;  but  my  head  Is  white,  and  it  grew 
white  gettmg  some  of  the  experiences  In  life;  and  out  of  my  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  time  as  a  barefoot  boy  I  worked  in  the 
cottonfields,  as  student,  as  teacher,  lawyer,  and  now  as  national 
legislator.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  America  and  all  the  world 
needs  most  of  all  a  great  spiritual  awakening,  a  return  of  faith. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  United  States  News,  published  here  In 
Washington,  wrote  me  and  asked  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  "how 
America  can  heal  Its  frictions  and  Its  class  wars."  I  gave  the  foi- 
lowlng  answer,  which  it  carried  in  its  issue  of  December  27: 

"More  nationalif-m,  less  internationalism. 

"More  Americanism,  less  lui-Amerlcanlsm.  i 

"More  love,  less  hate.  | 

"More  rellRicn,  less  athelFm. 

-More  understanding  t)etween  capital  and  labor,  less  greed. 

"More  regard  for  the  rights  of  all. 

"More  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  laws  and  private  and  puUie 
obligations.  .     

"More  decentralization  In  wealth,  government,  and  power. 

•More  of  the  faith  in  man  and  God  which  existed  In  the  'horee 
and  buggy"  days." 
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Two  thousand  years  ago  a  little  group  of  men  had  followed  a 
teacher  for  nearly  3  years.  The  populace,  having  69 ten  the  bread 
which  He  mtraculoa'sly  supplied,  and  having  learned  that  He  came 
to  set  up  the  great  spiritual  kingdom  Instead  of  a  temporal  king- 
dom, began  to  turn  away.  A  little  group  of  His  personally  selected 
followers  were  left  standing  with  Him,  and  the  Teacher  turned  and 
eaid  to  them.  "Will  yc  also  go  away?"  An  old  fisherman,  assuming 
the  position  of  spokesman  for  the  12,  said  to  htm,  "Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?  Thou  ha-st  the  words  of  eternal  life."  That  little 
band  had  reached  Its  extremity. 

My  friends.  In  this  day  of  chaos,  of  broken  faith  between  men 
and  nations,  has  man  not  about  reached  his  extremity?  I  call 
upon  America  to  return  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Certainly 
our  wisdom  ha.i  failed,  certainly  the  best-laid  schemes  and  plans 
of  men  have  gone  astray.  Hate  and  greed  are  In  the  ascendancy. 
Is  this  Idealistic?  Is  this  old-fashioned?  No  more  so  than  God. 
Is  it  practical?  My  friends,  having  tried  almost  every  other  plan 
to  save  this  country  and  to  help  this  country,  I  am  wondering  if 
the  American  people  will  have  the  wisdom  now  to  go  back  to  their 
first  love,  restore  faith,  confidence,  and  try  God's  plan.  Let  us 
invito  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  our  councU  tables.  May  the  faith  of 
America  bloom  again. 

•Xord  God  of  Hosts, 
Be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget. 
Lest  we  forget." 


The  President's  War  Program 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  7.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

FEBRUARY  2,  1939 


^Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  speech  over  the 
Intercity  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network,  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  on 
Thursday  eve^jing,  February  2.  1939: 

What  is  all  this  growing  mystery  and  secrecy  that  surrounas  the 
New  Deal  foreign  policy?  What  are  the  New  Dealers  up  to?  Are 
they  seeking  to  change  the  foreign  policies  laid  down  by  George 
Washington  and  approved  by  Jefferson  and  all  other  American 
Presidents  until  recently?  My  answer  is,  "Yes;  emphatically  yes,"- 
In  spite  of  the  dcniaJs  from  New  Deal  sources. 

President  Roosevelt  was  reported  yesterday  as  stating  that  fYance 
had  become  tlie  new  American  fiontief.  or  words  to  that  effect. 
This  highly  Inflammatory  and  unfortunate  remark,  loaded  with 
intemauonal  dynamite,  detonated  a  veritable  barrage  of  caustic 
It^ilan  and  German  replies,  including  an  equally  foolish  assertion 
that  the  Panama  Canal  was  their  new  frontier.  What  else  can  we 
expect  as  a  result  •f  the  provocative  statement  of  the  President? 

Tonight  I  have  merely  ume  to  Jot  down  a  number  of  definite 
accusations  or  charges  and  to  submit  a  few  direct  challenges  to  the 
President.  I  shall  from  time  to  time  on  the  radio  and  in  speeches 
In  Congrees  take  up  and  discuss  In  detail  each  one  of  these  charges 
and  challenges. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  trying  to  scrap  our  traditional 
American  foreign  policy  of  neutrality,  norunterventlon,  and  peace, 
as  he  has  other  American  traditions,  and  involve  us  in  foreign 
entanglements,  collective  security,  military  alliances,  and  war 
commitments. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  being  both  an  internationalist 
and  an  interventionist. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  repeatedly  urging  that  we  quar- 
antine Etirope  and  Asia  and  act  as  a  p>ollceman  for  the  entire 
world  with  American  blood  and  treasure. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  asking  the  Congress  to  surrender 
Its  constitutional  power  to  declare  war  and  delegate  to  hlra  the 
power  to  determine  the  aggressor  nation,  an  unfriendly  and  un- 
neutral act  that  leads  directly  to  war. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  entering  secretly  Into  a  quasi- 
military  aUiauce  with  France,  the  war  partner  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  permitting  her  officers  to  Inspect  our  newest  Army  airplanes. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  urging  the  tise  of  the  island  of 
Guam  as  a  submarine  and  air  ba^c.  which  amotints  to  an  open 
act  of  provocation  and  agcression  against  Japan. 

I  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  conducting  our  foreign  affairs  on 
a  basis  of  hatred,  abuse,  and  threats. 

I  accvise  President  Roosevelt  of  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  wave  of  war  hysteria  and  fear  and  dread  of  war  in  the 
United  States. 

I  accuse  Prosldent  Rooeevelt  of  having  no  plan  or  program  to 
c^set  the  econoaUc  failure  of  the  New   Deal  and  to  restore  oon- 
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I  challenge  President 
tlons,  has  the  faintest   idea  oi 
States  or  even  South  America 

I  challenge  President 
citizens  that  our  cities  will  be 
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any  of  our  cities. 
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fenseless  American  people  that 
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the  reason  that  Japan  is  n 
rials  of  war  from  America  is 
enforce  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  the  Congress.     It  makes  no 
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enforced  or  repealed. 

Alter  reading  in  the  newspapers 
were  loading  with  scrap  Iron  at 
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to  both  Japan  and  China.    The 
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we  possess  no  territories.     We 
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April  5  ld38 
As  a  Harvard  classmate,  ma^  I  send  along  Just  a  word  to  say 
how  completely  I  am  in  accord  with  things  you  have  been  saying 
lately  about  the  Gcvernmenfa  tremendous  naval  expansion  bill. 
How  anybody  can  imagine  that  It  wUl  promote  either  peace  or 
security,  I  fail  to  see.  On  the  <  ontrary,  it  Is  an  inexcusable  policy, 
win  lead  us  eventually  into  a  w(  r  far  across  the  world,  in  which  the 
youth  of  America  will  be  call  td  upon  to  die  in  order  that  the 
bankers,  the  oil  magnates,  the  steel  tycoons,  and  automobile  big- 
wigs may  continue  to  pt^ddle  thslr  wares  in  China.  More  power  to 
you  as  you  strive  to  keep  us  fr  )m  becoming  involved  In  a  "defen- 
sive" war  6,000  miles  from  our  qwn  shores. 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Yours  faithfully, 


Rev.  Edmxtst}  L.  Sottder, 
America]  i  Church  Mission,  Ichang,  China. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  re  id  a  statement  signed  by  minority 

^T^v^^  «»  ♦»,_   r^ .4..--   -„j   porelgn   Affairs  of   the   House   of 

which  is  self-explanatory: 


"We.  minority  members  of  tt  e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  leplore  and  protest  the  tmneutral 
actions  and  secret  methods  emp!  oyed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  not  have  t  een  known  to  the  American  people 
except  through  the  accidental  njury  of  a  French  flying  officer  in 
an  American  Army  teat  plane. 

"We  have  no  objection  to  th«  sale  of  airplanes  produced  In  this 
country  to  any  nation  with  wiich  we  have  diplomatic  relations, 
but  we  Insist  that  such  secret  and  unneutral  acts  entangle  us  In 
fm^gn  conflicts  and  endangers  [the  peace  of  America. 
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"We  urge  the  President  to  present  all  the  facts  openly  to  the 
American  people  and  to  uphold  our  traditional  foreign  policy  of 
neutrality,  nonintervention,  and  peace. 

"The  American  people,  irrespective  of  party,  are  opposed  to  being 
committed  to  any  war  program  through  secret  diplomacy. 

"Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York;  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of  New 
Jersev;  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  of  Massachiosetts;  Bruce 
Barton,  of  New  York:  Robert  B.  Chiperfleld,  of  minois; 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania:  John  M.  Vorys,  of 
Ohio:  Foster  Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire;  Andrew  C. 
Schiffler,  of  West  Virginia." 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  radio  audience  to  insist,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  huge  armament  program  for  destruction  and  interven- 
tion, to  write  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  support  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
94,  I  have  Introduced,  giving  the  American  people  the  sole  power 
by  a  national  referendum  to  determine  whether  their  sons  shall 
be  conscripted  to  serve  in  our  armed  forces  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  in  no  way  Interferes  with  our  program  for 
national  defense. 

I  do,  however,  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of  America 
who  are  opposed  to  sending  their  sous  to  die  on  foreign  battle- 
fields should  have  the  right  and  power  to  voice  their  views  In  a 
national  referendum. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  proper  Issue  to  submit  to  the 
people  in  a  free  country  through  a  free  ballot,  and  that  It  would 
tend  to  preserve  and  promote  peace  and  keep  us  out  of  foreign 
wars. 

The  American  people  have  made  up  their  minds  on  one  thing, 
and  that  Is  that  they  propose  to  keep  this  country  out  of  all 
foreign  wars.  If  the  President  or  anyone  else  t.ies  to  get  us  Into 
a  foreign  war  it  Is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  succeed. 
I  believe  we  can  keep  out  If  the  Congress  and  the  people  Insist 
on  It.  The  only  way  we  will  get  Into  a  foreign  war  Is  by  letting 
this  war  hysteria  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  It  gets  out  of 
bounds. 

Where  does  it  come  from?  It  comes  from  oxir  enemies  within. 
It  comes  from  the  Communists,  who  would  like  to  see  us  go  to 
war  with  Germany  and  with  Japan  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia. 
It  comes  from  the  British  propagandists,  who  would  like  us  to 
preserve  the  British  Empire.  It  comes  from  internationalists  and 
those  who  believe  In  collective  security,  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  comes  from  the  interventionists  who  would  have  us  scrap  our 
policy  of  neutrality  and  adopt  one  of  collective  security,  sanctions, 
and  war  commitments. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs,  I  propose  to  do  everything  I  can  by  my  voice  and 
vote  on  that  committee  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  all 
foreign  wars. 

The  Day  of  Liquidation  Is  Near 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  line  of  work  we 
diagnose  the  patient's  illness  and.  after  having  determined 
the  cause,  we  prescribe  treatments.  Ordinarily  we  give  a 
prognosis,  stating  expectancy,  but  we  place  the  patient  imder 
treatment.  If  the  prognosis  is  grave  and  treatment  of  no 
benefit,  we  estimate  a  reasonable  period  in  which  the  rela- 
tives may  expect  termination  of  the  illness.  Estimating  the 
time  of  death  is  diflBcult  because  treatment  instituted  to  pro- 
long life  influences  the  time  of  demise.  This  plan  would  be 
employed  by  a  reasonably  good  doctor,  and  it  is  a  plan  that 
we  may  use  in  determining  national  ills,  and  one  that  we 

may  use  here. 

Our  Nation  is  suffering  from  a  serious  illness;  that  is, 
jnorbid  industry,  collapse  of  business,  and  death  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Greed  for 
money  and  power;  Indifference  to  States'  and  people's  rights; 
politics  and  political  ambitions,  and  indifference  of  public 
officials  to  their  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution.  In 
this  they  are  not  alone  to  blaipe,  because  banking  and  large 
business  have  failed  in  their  responsibilities  to  the  working- 
man. 

The  greatest  power  of  all  is  control  of  money,  and  this  has 
been  recognized  from  time  immemorial.  There  are  certain 
people  who  spend  their  lives  making  money  in  order  to 
Wield  power.    Such  people  ai-e  not  helpful  to  anyone  but 


their  own  clique,  so  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  them  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  social  unrest. 

Wliile  this  condition  is  generally  known  and  cannot  be 
denied,  it  Is  no  reason  for  destrojring  private  ownership,  as 
we  are  now  doing;  for  in  such  course  lies  poverty  and  strife. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  a  panacea  for  all  trouble, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  to  talk  things  over.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  just  that  special -prl\1leged  groups  with  inter- 
Iccking  directorial  powers  should  alone  benefit  from  the  mil- 
lions which  accumulate  in  the  larger  banks.  To  have  free  use 
of  such  money  is  an  advantage  which  those  In  smaller  cities 
and  communities  do  not  enjoy.  This  concentration  of  money 
in  the  large  cities  drains  currency  from  farming  districts 
and  small  industrial  towns  and  retards  development.  The 
moving-picture  industry  is  a  vivid  example  of  what  access 
to  credit  and  money  can  do.  and  also  what  one  person  may 
do  for  an  industry  when  propjerly  connected. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  concentration  of  money 
in  the  large  cities  is  hurtful  to  general  development  and 
instrumental  in  producing  idleness.  These  unemployed  must 
be  cared  for,  and  no  one  realizes  that  better  than  I.  Small 
business  actually  employs  more  people  than  largje  industry. 
I  therefore  believe  it  in  only  just  and  fair  that  some  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  worker  when  he  is  forced  to  retire.  It 
is  unjust  to  expect  a  man,  after  he  has  worked  for  35  years 
or  more,  raised  and  educated  a  family,  and  provided  for  their 
general  care,  to  be  forced  when  he  Is  old  to  rely  upon  the 
support  of  a  charitable  institution  or  upon  assistance  from 
his  children.  For  our  workingmen  to  become  charitable  ob- 
jects, living  in  county  institutions,  is  an  indictment  of  busi- 
ness; and  for  the  parents  to  be  compelled  to  rely  for  support 
upon  their  children  is  an  injustice  to  the  young  people  \<^o 
are  beginning  life.  It  places  them  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  accumulate  or  enjoy  reasonable  comforts  that  a  family 
should  expect  in  a  nation  as  prosperous  as  ours.  The  only 
equitable  plan  is  a  retirement  pension  In  which  the  employer 
and  the  employee  share  equally,  the  remainder  of  such  fund 
to  be  made  up  by  a  transaction  or  sales  tax.  The  name  of 
such  plan  does  not  matter,  but  it  Is  certain  that  the  Social 
Security  and  UnemplojTnent  Compensation  Acts  are  inade- 
quate, too  costly  in  administration,  and  they  fall  short  of  the 
purpose  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

CONGRESS   IS   THE   DOCTOS 

Congress  is  elected  by  the  people  to  regulate  affairs  of  the 
Government,  not  to  run  business,  but  to  watch  and  help  In- 
dustry, commerce,  labor,  agriculture,  and  all  other  earning 
groups.  I  shall  call  this  business.  Ccngress  adhered  to  that 
plan  reasonably  well  for  125  years,  during  which  period  our 
Nation  became  great  and  prosperous.  During  that  period 
Congress  acted  nearly  within  Its  constitutional  limitations. 
Business  was  left  free  to  operate  without  excessive  taxa- 
tion and  regulation.  That  was  only  proper,  because  every- 
one, I  am  sure,  will  agree  when  I  say  that  the  owner  of  a 
large  industry  is  much  more  capable  of  running  his  own 
business  than  the  usual  majority  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  owner  at  least  has  his  own  money  invested  and  should 
be  allowed  to  use  such  capital  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  by  keeping  them  employed.  He  might  also  expect 
enough  profit  on  his  investment  to  remain  In — and  expand — 
his  business  for  his  own  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
He  may  also  expect  to  operate  free  from  the  Federal  med- 
dling, prosecution,  and  persecution.  It  is  not  an  imreason- 
able  expectation,  because  he.  with  many  others,  elected  Con- 
gress to  help,  not  only  himself,  but  all  business;  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  break  and  destroy  the  Nation's  industrial 
structure. 

CONCkESS    HAS   FAILED  THE   PEOPLE 

Congress  has  gradually  become  a  legislative  body  with  little 
understanding  cf  business  but  with  a  large  capacity  for  legis- 
lation. This  has  been  particularly  true  during  the  last  6 
years. 

The  New  Deal  is  set  to  make  Congress  a  handmaid  to 
various  Federal  departments  and  bureaus.  It  has  enacted 
legislation  wherein  congressional  power  to  act  Is  left  in  the 
hands  cl  extra  governmental  departments  and  bureaus,  or 
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under  executive  control  This  Is  not  only  unconstitutional 
but  it  makes  a  rubber  stamp  out  of  Congress,  for  Congress 
is  still  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  for  the  welfare  of  our  children.  Yet  nearly  all 
regiilation  is  left  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  and  in  reality  not  to  Congress  itself. 

This  wonder  crew,  employed  in  various  departments  and 
bureaus,  is  In  reality  doing  the  work  that  Congress  ought  to 
do.  They  do  not  understand  the  operation  of  soimd  business, 
for  If  they  did,  private  business  would  claim  them.  They  are 
instead  filled  with  queer  ideas,  as  impractical  and  unsound  as 
they  are  themselves.  They  declare  a  profit  on  paper  and  cre- 
ate prosperity  on  the  other  page,  but,  as  Solomon  said  when 
he  beheld  his  700  wives,  "All  Is  vanity."  The  700  and  more 
ideas  do  not  work  and  do  not  make  money;  it  requires  actual 
knowledge  of  business  and  sound  business  sense  to  bring 
about  such  a  desirable  state. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  business  people  are  tired  and  sick 
of  Federal  silliness  and  folly?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
some  Insidious  and  malignant  menace  directing  Federal 
departmental  and  bureaucratic  operation,  which  Is  intent 
upon  the  destruction  or  dissolution  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
it  is  better  for  Congress  to  retrieve  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, take  charge,  and  direct  our  Nation  In  a  sensible  and 
patriotic  manner  for  the  general  welfare  of  all. 

I  cannot  fail  but  to  appeal  to  all  patriotic  citizens  to  ac- 
tively express  themselves  and  demand  that  their  rights  and 
liberties  be  safeguarded  by  Congress  before  it  is  too  late.  We 
are  hypnotized  by  communistic  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda. The  people  have  been  duped  by  condescending  fel- 
lowship and  menial  supplication,  to  give  support  to  a  strange 
~^~--«j»d  destructive  agency  organized  to  take  control  of  our 
Government. 

In  order  not  to  l>e  misunderstood,  or  rather,  to  make  mj^elf 
clear.  I  shall  refer  to  incidents  of  general  Interest,  not  only 
to  a  few  persons  but  to  the  whole  Nation;  that  is,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  remain  a  democratic  nation. 

WKERZ  DO  WZ  CO  FBOU   HBRK? 

The  following  article  appeared  In  a  Washington  paper  of 
January  30,  1939: 

The  Supreme  Court  today  dismissed  the  suit  of  a  group  of  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies  challenging  constitutionality  of  the 
basic  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  program. 

The  tribunal  dismissed  the  challenge  on  technical  grounds,  rul- 
ing that  the  private  companies  have  no  legal  standing  to  maintain  a 
■ult  because  they  are  unable  to  prove  lUegal  competition  and 
damages. 

The  article  concludes  with — quoting  Justice  Roberts — 

The  contention  amounts  to  saying  that  competition  by  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  State  corporation  Is  not  regulation,  but  competition  by 
a  Federal  agency  is. 

LIT  Xm  XJSK  KXASON 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
engage  in  competition  with  business.  Such  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  unconstitutional  and  an 
invasion  of  States'  and  other  people's  rights. 

The  fact  that  a  State  has  engaged  in  business  does  not 
establish  the  right  of  the  State  to  remain  in  competition  with 
Its  own  citizens,  and  It  is  not  a  precedent  the  Supreme  Court 
should  follow  or  even  use  as  a  criterion  for  its  own  opinion- 
Such  unconstitutional  activity  on  the  part  of  the  States  should 
be  correctM  when  complaint  is  filed.  That  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  it  has  obligated  itself; 
that  is,  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

When  the  State  itself  Invades  the  people's  rights,  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  people  and  not  in 
favor  of  the  State,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Power  Utilities 
against  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Previous  decisions  of 
inferior  courts  do  not  prove  the  rights  of  the  State  except 
when  the  State  is  right.  And  such  decisions  by  inferior  courts 
should  not  be  used  by  the  higher  tribunals  for  technical 
evasion  of  issues.    One  error  does  not  justify  another. 

It  follows,  therefore,  when  basic  issues  are  involved  and 
constitutionality  is  in  question,  opinions  rendered  should  be 
supported  by  the  Constitution  and  not  upon  the  opinions  of 
anyone  else.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  laws  must  rely  for  legal  life  and 


validity.  It  is  a  matter  of  ui  derstandlng  It  as  It  is  and  as  It 
was  given  to  us.  The  Constitution  gives  body  and  meaning 
to  all  laws,  and  getting  back  to  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress. 

President  Thomas  Jeffersoi  i,  in  his  first  inaugural  address, 
wisely  advocated — 

The  support  of  the  State  govi  imments  in  all  their  rights  as  the 
most  competent  administration  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the 
stirrst  bulwarks  against  antirepi;  blican  tendencies,  the  preservation 
of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safet; '  abroad. 

This  clearly  shows  the  opiiion  of  a  great  Democrat  and  a 
great  President,  who  recogniid.  first,  the  right  of  the  States; 
and.  second,  the  right  of  the  i  eople  to  operate  their  businesses 
within  the  States. 

The  Constitution  cannot  le  changed  by  Congress,  by  the 
Executive,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  people,  as  set  forth  ir  article  V,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  remain  as  it  is. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  t  Is  unfortimate  that  a  private 
business  was  waved  aside  by  he  Supreme  Court  as  having  no 
constitutional  grounds  to  obj  ect  to  its  own  destruction.  For 
the  Court  to  say  that  const!  utionality  was  not  the  question 
is  a  technical  evasion  to  avoM  the  issue  that  no  fair-minded 
citizen  should  forgive  or  forgit. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  not  only  u|iconstitutional.  but  It  Is  a  well- 
organized  attempt  to  set  a  precedent  that  will  establish  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  all  industry,  commerce,  and  business. 
This  decision  shuts  the  dooi  to  freedcan  and  public  rights. 
It  paves  the  road  for  a  diets  tor  and  opens  wide  the  door  to 
State  ownership  or  communi  an.  If  Congress  and  the  people 
allow  this  decision  to  stand  tnere  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  cannot  be  taken  tver  by  the  Federal  Government 
whenever  it  chooses  to  do  s<'.  That  is,  of  course,  if  consti- 
tutionality rests  upon  tlve  oiinlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
upon  past  acts  of  Congress. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  th  at  a  dam  Is  not  an  aid  to  naviga- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  i  s  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
unless  a  system  of  locks  are  ncorporated  in  such  dam.  It  is 
not  actually  a  flood-control  project  unless  it  is  kept  partly 
empty  to  absorb  the  first  shock  of  floodwaters.  The  dams 
were  constructed  under  the  pi  etense  that  they  would  be  an  aid 
to  navigation,  but  they  are  in  reality  power  projects,  and 
part  of  a  well-organized  plai  toward  Federal  ownership. 

I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  as  such 
I  can  only  stand  in  defense  jf  my  people.  In  order  that  we 
may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Government's  atti- 
tude and  interpretation  of  tlie  constitutional  law,  I  respect- 
fully request  the  Supreme  Court  or  Congress  to  show  where 
in  the  Constitution  powers  are  delegated  to  Congress  to  en- 
act, and  for  the  Supreme  Ca|urt  to  uphold,  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act.  the  T.  V.  A.,  socialized  m^icine,  and  private  corporations, 
created  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  by  Executive  order 
under  the  laws  of  the  Distr  ct  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  and  so  fjrth,  and  for  regimentation  of 
agriculture,  and  destruction  Df  crops  and  cattle;  for  Congress 
to  delegate  power  to  the  Sta^e  Department  or  anyone  else  to 
negotiate  trade  pacts  at  thei  expense  and  destruction  of  our 
farm  and  mine  production:  for  the  Social  Security  and  Un- 
employment Act  or  Acts:  for  fuming  over  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuijy  $2,000,000,000  in  gold,  and  for 
incorporating  in  the  act,  thtit  "Under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre  isury,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  whose  decisions  s  lall  be  final  and  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  any  officer  of  t  xe  United  States"  (Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934) . 

WHAT  POWXll   HAS   CONGEESS7 

The  Constitution  bestows  upon  Congress  the  power  of  all 
legislation  and  also  the  ponder  of  regulation.  I  shall  now 
quote  from  article  I,  section  a.  This  section  is  plain  and  clear. 
Congress  has  the  power  "to  tax,"  to  "collect  such  tax.  duty, 
imposts,  or  excises,"  to  "pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
which  means  for  the  generi  1  welfare  of  all  people  equally. 
"Hie  question  is  how  shall  t  be  done.  The  answer  is  by 
economy  in  Federal  admii  iistration.  Operation  or  small 
overhead  reduces  all  cost  a!  production,  it  opens  markets, 
increases  sales,  provides  moie  employment,  greater  prosper- 
ity, and  full  consumption. 
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We  cannot  attain  prosperity  by  borrowing  or  by  the  distri- 
bution of  money  to  increase  buying  power  and  greater  con- 
svunption.  It  does  not  work  that  way.  We  must  instead 
reduce  overhead,  so  that  our  $60,000,000,000  income  will  show 
a  profit,  and  as  business  adjusts  itself  and  regains  markets 
for  its  products,  our  Nation  will  again  climb  to  an  $80,000.- 
000.000  Nation.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is:  That  Congress 
Is  responsible  for  legislation  and  it  must  also  supervise 
regulation  so  no  injustice  will  be  committed  with  congres- 
sional sanction.  If  Congress  can  enact  legislation,  it  must 
by  the  same  token  understand  it;  so  it  follows,  all  legislation 
enacted  should  be  constitutional,  or  else  Congress  does  not 
perform  its  duty.    Now,  which  is  it? 

Congress  also  has  the  power  to  abolish  bm^aus,  investi- 
gate and  reject  appointments,  repeal  any  act.  remove  judges. 
and  even  remove  the  President;  and  these  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total  congressional  powers.  Now.  then,  as  I  see  it — 
Inasmuch  as  Congress  must  bear  the  brimt  of  all  mistakes, 
no  matter  who  commits  such  errors,  and  as  it  is  held  respon- 
sible by  the  people  for  legislation  and  regulation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility and  act  within  the  constitutionally  delegated  powers. 
If  this  Is  not  done,  that  is,  responsibility  courageously  ac- 
cepted. Congress  invites  public  contempt  in  nonperformance 
at  its  delegated  duties. 


Additional  Appropriations  for,  and  Continuance  of, 
the  Public  Works  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1939 

Mr  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1933,  when  the  first 
allotments  were  made  for  construction  of  public-works  proj- 
ects, under  the  P.  W.  A.  program,  sufficient  experience  has 
been  accumulated  to  determine  whether  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  local  public-works  projects  is  prac- 
tical and  feasible. 

Certain  aspects  of  such  a  plan  were  necessarily  experimen- 
tal In  the  beginning.  To  begin  with,  it  was  open  to  question, 
whether  or  not  a  Federal  department  could  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  projects  efficiently.  I  think  that  It  has  been 
pretty  clearly  shown  that  this  could  be  done.  The  organi- 
zation, which  has  been  functioning  under  the  direction  of  the 
Public  Works  Administrator,  has  had  presented  to  It  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  public  improvement.  Naturally, 
these  improvements  fell  into  certain  classifications,  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  waterworks,  sewage  systems,  toll  traflic 
facilities,  and  similar  undertakmgs. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  organization  has  ever  had 
presented  to  it.  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  so  msoiy  projects 
In  the  various  classifications  it  has  been  possible  to  set  up 
standards  by  which  all  projects  could  be  Judged.  There 
were,  of  course,  varied  problems,  and  while  no  two  projects 
were  exactly  alike  there  were  broad  general  rules  which 
could  be  applied  for  the  testing  of  projects  in  each  classi- 
fication. As  a  result  of  this  the  municipalities  and  political 
subdivisions,  which  have  taken  advantage  of  the  various 
public-works  programs,  have  been  given  the  advantage  of 
a  very  much  broader  experience  and  knowledge  concerning 
the  type  of  project  which  they  contemplated  building.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  very  much  better  facili- 
ties than  would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  provided  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  projects  had  they  been  left  to  theu-  own 

devices. 

A  survey  of  projects  already  completed  indicates  quite  con- 
clusively that  in  almost  every  case  the  completed  project 
is  a  lasting  credit  to  the  community  where  it  has  been  built. 
One  result  of  building  these  projects  has  been  the  increase 
In  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  community,  which  will  most 
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certainly  be  reflected  over  a  period  In  better  real-estate 
values  throughout  the  area. 

It  would  seem  apparent,  therefore,  that  there  Is  a  real  and 
continuing  necessity  for  a  permanent  organization  wlthm  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  effectively  the  experience  which 
has  been  accumulated  during  the  i>ublic-wotias  programs 
which  have  been  or  are  being  carried  to  completion.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  organization  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  very  clearly  erident  from  the  fact  that  every 
program  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  generated 
applications  for  assistance  in  the  construction  and  financing 
of  projects  far  in  excess  of  the  funds  available. 

This  shows  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  there  exists 
throughout  the  country  a  real  need  for  the  construction  of 
necessaiT  and  desirable  facilities  and  that  the  ready  coopera- 
tion of  local  governments  can  be  depended  upon.  There- 
fore, the  necessity  exists  for  a  permanent  Government  de- 
partment to  iiandle  such  construction  programs,  and  it  would 
seem  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  there  were  to  be  a  too  sudden 
lapse  in  the  functioning  of  such  programs.  The  result  would 
be  a  let-down  in  the  flow  of  business  created  by  previous 
efforts.  This  let-dovra  would  be  felt  in  architectural  and 
engineering  circles,  in  legal  and  mimlcipal  finance  circles, 
by  the  contractors  and  the  labor  they  emptoy,  by  steel  mills, 
the  lumber  industry,  and  every  Industry  which  contributes 
materials  and  supplies  that  are  used  in  an  extensive  build- 
ing program. 

Another  class  that  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  these 
programs  is  that  great  and  rather  Inarticulate  body  known 
as  "white  cellar"  workers  who  find  employment  in  indus- 
tries stimulated  by  construction  activities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  on  file  with  the 
Public  Works  Administration  a  vast  number  of  projects 
whose  sponsors,  in  good  faith,  spent  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  design  and  prepare  for  construction,  it  would  seem  most 
logical  to  take  prompt  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  organization  which  could  study  these  plans  and 
develop  them  further.  It  could,  as  well,  turn  its  attrition 
to  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  more  projects  for  construc- 
tion. It  would  then  be  ever  ready  to  put  into  actual  con- 
struction thousands  of  projects,  with  the  resultant  benefits 
to  our  national  economy.  We  have  come  a  long  way  on  this 
road.    It  would  be  foolish  to  turn  back  now. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  am  including  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  the  projects  pending  before  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  which  might  be 
eligible  for  allotment  if  addiUonal  appn^jriations  were  pro- 
vided for  a  new  P.  W.  A.  program: 


Location 


BprtefT'lto 

OfiUviUe... 

North  ToMwanda.. 

Orcharil  Park 

Hambuig 

Cbeektowaca 

ET»ns 

Bofialo 

Lackairanna 


Eenmora.. 


Type  or  project 


Orand  Istand 

Lackawacoa 

Hanibarv 


Buffalo 

Do- 

West  Seneoa 

Holland 

Buflak) 

Do 

Do 

Ton»waodm 

Buffalo 

BowmansTiDe 

Evans 

BlaadeU 

Total 


...do 

Di5poSB]  plant 

\Vnter»orWs 

WatiT  niaing 

S<^ool  addition 

Bcliooi 

School  No.  IS 

Municipal  tmikl- 

tns- 
Combination  sew- 
ers. 

Pavinf 

Hi?h  "school 

K«otininK  wmll 

I  Dc-uierator 

Drains 

.School  No.  40 

school 

Waterworks     Im- 

provammt. 
Civic  buUding.... 

MmcI 

City  hispital 

Swi'mminc  poo) . . . 

I,ihr:iry 

WiiU"r«orks 

Water  OMiofl 

School.. 


Loan 


Otmnt 


tMB.000 


>I2,«» 

813.000 

338.000 

33.0(10 


i,aM.ooo 


tiK.aoo 

9M.300 
U4.144 
71.  7M 
311.770 
Z7.9M 
%,730 
307.631 
M,2m 

ISJ.XO 

m,m 

007. 831 

t.ooo 

46.151 

Lirsooo 

tSKfM 

1. 17D 

2U.272 

flW.  1S2 

276.  MS 

40.000 

r.ooo 

8.140 

1U014 

US,  000 


Tot^ 


tlOK.«0 

MS.  300 

3M.144 

TLTM 

»k.77» 

X7.W4 

as.  730 

JB7.B1 
80,360 

IS7.X0 

H.ino 

«.ooo 

44,1(1 
1, 125.0tO 

a«.Ms 

Ml  0(1 
1.170 

M7,*72  j 
1,47«.  1S2 
eU.  545 

m.cm 
00.  nm 

31140 

lUfti4 

US.  000 


Total  ^ 

UinatM 
projwt 


&.1S1.MS 


7.M^M5 


338^.000 
664.  OUO 

7>«,»vS 

iaill47S 

Mwl7« 

miao 

80.400 

SM.51i 

mooo 
uaooo 

100,000 

l,.V50,2«S 
30.000 

ia2.«flt 

2,S0Q,000 
CHMS 

aaaTTt 

1000 

£07,273 

1.478.183 

614.  Mi 

nn.ooo 

10.000 
26,  HM 


U.447,< 
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Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WHEAT 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  3.  1939 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a  general  leave  granted 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
^-debate  on  a  resolution  to  expand  and  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  un-American  activities  by  the  EMes  committee,  I  desire 
to  submit  to  the  House  some  observations  which  I  believe  per- 
tinent to  the  subject. 

Being  a  new  Member  of  this  House.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  indulge  me  for  a  short  time  while  I  respectfully  submit 
these  observations. 

The  Dies  committee  and  its  operations  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  approbation  on  the  one  hand  and  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  on  the  other.  There  may  be  some  groimd  for 
criticism  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  committee,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  there  can  be 
no  grounds  for  criticism  of  the  purposes  of  the  investigation 
and  the  effort^s  of  the  Dies  committee  to  uncover  the  extent 
and  the  purposes  of  alien  "isms"  being  propagated  in  this 
country  among  our  people. 

I  think  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Dies  committee  has 
arisen  from  a  lack  of  definition  of  purpose  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  objectives  sought  by  this  investigation. 

I  speak  m  an  effort  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
mittee's operations  and  the  objectives  of  its  investigation 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  misunderstandings  which  I  beHeve 
exist,  which,  in  turn,  have  given  rise  to  some  very  bitter  criti- 
ci5ms  of  the  committee's  activities. 

The  question  may  be  fairly  asked  that  if  the  committee  or 
any  Members  of  this  Congress  believe  that  the  communistic 
or  fascistic  ideas  of  government  are  so  wrong  as  to  consti- 
tute a  crime,  why  have  not  Earl  Browder,  an  openly  avowed 
Communist,  and  his  associates,  also  openly  avowed  Com- 
munists, not  been  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned  for  their 
views  and  activities? 

It  is  also  a  fair  question  to  ask  why,  if  communism  and 

_  fascism  as  political  beliefs  and  expressions  are  criminal,  have 

not  the  openly  communistic  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 

been  suppressed  and  their  editors  and  publishers  convicted 

and  ImprLsoned? 

Why  have  not  the  openly  avowed  leaders  of  the  fascistic 
and  the  Nazi  groups  in  this  country  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed and  imprisoned? 

The  point  I  am  raising  is  whether  or  not  a  communistic 
belief  and  activity  is  a  crime  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  whether  or  not  fascism  or  nazi-ism  or  any  other 
"Ism"  as  a  political  belief  is  a  crime  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held.  I  believe,  in  at  least  one  case, 
that  the  right  of  an  individual  to  advocate  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment from  our  present  form,  including  the  abolition  of 
the  Supreme  Court  itself,  exists  under  the  Constitution  and 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

I  understand  that  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press, 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  and  political  beliefs  under  the 
Constitution,  give  any  citizen  tha  right  peacefully  to  advo- 
cate a  change  of  our  form  of  government,  even  though  he 
may  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  dictatorial  form  of  govern- 
ment such  as  the  fascistic  government  of  Italy,  the  nazi 
government  of  Germany,  or  the  communistic  government 
of  Russia. 

I  also  understand  that  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
when  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  change  our  form  of 
government  not  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  the  ballot  box 
but  by  the  seizure  of  the  Government  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  the  interference  by  force  with  the  due  processes  of  gov- 


ernment, they  have  crossed 
become  guilty  of  high  crimes 
aliens  must  be  deported  and 


he  line  of  sedition  and  have 
and  misdemeanors,  for  which 
citizens  must  be  apprehended 


and,  if  found  guilty,  imprisone  1  or  fined,  or  both. 

It  is  just  here  that  I  belKve  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  operations  and  objectives  of  the 
Dies  committee. 


w 


That  there  are  groups — how  large  and  Influential  we  do 
not  yet  know — working  in  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  government  and  the  adoption 
of  a  totalitarian  form  of  government  is  well  established. 
That  these  groups  are  extersive  and  are  busily  at  work 
propagating  their  political  be  iefs  among  the  people  is  also 
well  established.  Some  of  tliese  groups  advocate  a  com- 
munistic form  of  totalitarian  government  such  as  exists  in 
Russia.  Some  of  them  advoci  te  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  exists  in  Ita  y  and  GJermany. 

If  the  activities  of  thea  various  groups  and  their 
"fronts" — which  mean  variois  societies  and  organizations 
being  used  to  mask  their  real  activities — are  advocating  and 
working  for  a  change  of  our  c  3nstitutional  free  republic  into 
a  totalitarian  form  of  government,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  activities  of  these  groups  be  brought  into  the 
open,  made  public,  and  carefilly  scrutinized,  in  order  that 
those  who  desire  to  continue  our  constitutional  republic  as 
our  form  of  government  may  lave  due  notice  of  these  activ- 
ities and  may  move  to  oppos(  them.  No  individual  in  this 
House  or  out  of  it  could  fairly  oppose  that  view. 

*rhese  various  groups  ought  not  to  object  to  ha\ing  their 
activities  made  public  in  order  that  the  whole  country  may 
know  what  they  are  seeking  to  achieve  and  how  they  are 
seeking  to  achieve  it.  But  the  Dies  committee  has  uncovered, 
I  understand,  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  which  needs  to  be 
further  investigated,  indicatini :  that  some  of  these  groups  are 
not  stopping  at  the  point  of  merely  trying  to  persuade  a 
majority  of  the  people  peacefully  to  vote  to  overturn  our 
present  form  of  government  and  adopt  some  form  of  totali- 
tarianism.  It  is  said.  I  think  (  n  the  authority  of  some  mem- 


bers of  the  Dies  committee  i 
have  evidence  that  acti\'ities 
purpose   of   producing   such 


self,  that  the  committee  does 
are  being  carried  on  for  the 
nterference  with  the   orderly 


processes  of  government  and   he  orderly  conduct  of  industry 


and  business  as  to  discourage 


they  will  be  ready  to  embrace  $ome  other  form  of  government 
than  the  one  we  have. 


If  that  is  true,  sedition  is 


•     •     •     To  say.  then,  that  a 
seditious  agitator  Is  to  charge  hi: 
tranquillity  and  guilty  ol  acts  hi 
tending  to  the  breach  of  the  public 
to  good  society  and  the  highest 
Such  acts  and  conduct  even  In 
person  therewith  charged  an  object 
contumely     •     •     •     (181  Paclfl( 
western,  921). 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  and 


our  people  to  the  point  where 


being  committed;  the  perpe 


trators  ought  to  be  apprehend  ed;  those  who  are  aliens  ought 
to  be  promptly  deported;  andjthose  who  are  citizens  ought  to 
be  brought  to  trial. 

A  learned  trial  judge,  in  defining  a  seditionist,  has  this  to 
say: 


person  is  a  dangerous,  able,  and 

I  with  being  a  disturber  of  public 

writings,  speeches,  and  otherwise 

order,  all  of  which  is  Inimical 

and  best  Interests  of  the  people. 

this  free  coxintry  must  make  the 

of  pubUc  distnist,  reproof,  and 

373;   257  Federal.  378;   64  North- 


R'hen  two  or  more  persons  go 


beyond  even  the  line  of  brea:hing  the  public  order  or  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquility  ind  plot  to  produce  a  condition 
in  which  they  may  by  force  « f  arms  seize  the  machinery  of 
government,  overthrow  it  an<  forcibly  install  some  form  of 
dictatorship,  then  those  persons  are  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
falls  within  the  category  of  sedition,  if  not  treason,  and  they 
ought  to  he  apprehended  anl  appropriately  dealt  with. 

I  understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the  Dies 
committee  to  pursue  investit  ations  into  just  such  circum- 
stances and  actions  to  deten  line  whether  or  not  there  are 
persons  and  groups  who  are,  b  r  writings,  speeches,  and  other- 
wise, disturbing  the  public  tra  iquility,  breaching  public  order 
and  setting  up  a  condition  w  lich  would  lead  to  the  further 
step  of  seizure  of  our  govempaental  machinery  by  force  of 
arms. 
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If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  House  who  believes  that 
such  activities  ought  not  to  be  investigated  and  exposed, 
let  him  rise  in  his  place  in  this  Chamber  and  say  so. 

With  world  affairs  in  such  a  chaotic  condition,  and  with 
a  determined  effort  being  made  within  our  own  country  by 
various  groups  to  propagsmdize  in  the  interests  of  some 
totalitarian  form  of  government  now  being  practiced  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty 
of  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  but  a  privilege  as  well,  to 
raise  his  voice  against  any  continuance  of  this  sort  of  activity 
in  America. 

Prom  what  I  understand,  the  Dies  committee,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  imcovered  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  fac- 
tions in  this  country,  not  only  to  seize  control  of  but  to  over- 
throw our  Government. 

We  who  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  in  a  free  republic  as  the  best  form  of  government  do 
not  think  there  is  a  place  in  this  country  for  those  aliens 
who  disagree  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  they  disagree  with  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  may  do  that  under  the  protection  of  the  very 
Constitution  itself,  but  let  that  disagreement  be  open  and 
above  board  in  order  that  those  of  us  who  are  devoted  to 
the  Constitution  and  our  free  government  may  ccxubat  it 
In  the  open. 

My  imderstanding  of  the  term  "im-Amerlcan  activities,'* 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dies  committee  to  investigate, 
is  this: 

It  is  not  an  un-American  activity  for  some  to  disagree  with 
others  as  to  our  form  of  government.  It  is  not  an  im-Amer- 
ican  activity  for  those  who  disagree  with  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  say  so  openly.  It  is  not  un-American  for  them 
to  advocate  a  peaceful  change  of  government.  But  it  is 
un-American  for  anybody  to  endeavor  to  so  interfere  with 
the  orderly  processes  of  government,  to  secretly  conspire 
and  act  to  Interfere  with  the  orderly  processes  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  order  to  produce  such  poverty,  insecurity, 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  government  as  to  en- 
able them  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  ballot  or  to  enable  them  by  force  of  arms 
to  seize  the  instrumentalities  of  government  and  subdue  the 
people  by  force  of  bullets. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  district  consisting  of  eight 
counties,  with  a  population  of  about  300.000  people,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Com  Belt  of  Illinois.  In  my  district  are  located 
three  large  universities  and  many  medium -sized  and  small 
businesses.  I  can  assure  this  House  that  the  people  of  my 
district  are  patriotic  Americans  first  and  partisans  afterward. 
They  do  not  believe  in  any  tampering  with  or  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  protective  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country  they  did  so  to 
get  away  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World,  the  very  t3n:an- 
nies  that  are  now  being  practiced  in  Russia  imder  com- 
munism, in  Germany  under  nazi-ism,  and  in  Italy  imder 
fa.<^ism.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  form  of  govern- 
ment the  people  of  Russia  or  of  Germany  or  of  Italy  shall 
choose  for  themselves.  But  I  do  say  that  our  forefathers 
sought  in  the  Constitution  to  keep  forever  from  this  land  of 
ours  those  tyrannies  which  drove  them  from  their  homes  in 
the  Old  World.  They  set  up  the  Constitution  and  oiu:  form 
of  government  for  that  end.  They  spilled  their  blood  to 
many  a  battlefield  in  order  to  establish  this  free  Government 
which  we  enjoy  today. 

We  have  successfully  operated  under  the  Constitution  for 
150  years.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  people  of  my  district,  and 
it  is  my  belief,  that  we  should  continue  to  operate  under  our 
Constitution-  They  believe,  and  I  believe,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  pass  on  to  posterity  the  heritage  of  freedom  which  our 
forefathers  shed  their  blood  to  pass  on  to  us.  We  believe  in 
the  preservation  of  America  and  American  Institutions  for 
Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that  I  considered  it 
not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  as  well  to  cast  my  vote  In  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Dies  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1939 


RESOLXmON  ADOPTED  BT  UINDEN  POST.  NO.  M.  AMERICAH 
LEGION.   DEPARTMENT  OF   NEBKASKA,   FEBRUARY   2.   1039 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
American  Legion  at  Minden,  Nebr.  I  am  informed  that  this 
was  a  large  Legion  meeting  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  the  following  resolution  expresses  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district: 

Be  it  resolved  bjr  Minden  Post.  No.  94.  of  the  American  Le0on, 
Department  of  Nebraska.  Tliat  we  are  opposed  to  any  armament  or 
preparation  for  any  war  except  what  may  be  reasonably  neceasary 
for  defense,  and  ttiat  we  are  opposed  to  any  Interference  by  our 
Government  in  any  controversy  between  forelfrn  nations,  and  that 
we  are  opposed  to  any  public  statement  being  made  by  any  official 
of  our  Government  which  might  Involve  us  In  any  Xoreign  en- 
tanglementa. 

We  remember  well  the  course  of  events  In  1916  and  1917  which 
resulted  in  getting  us  into  that  World  War.  We  think  we  see  much 
similarity  in  the  present  situation.  There  are  several  mUllon  of 
us  who  participated  in  that  war  in  the  military  serrloe.  The 
resulting  benefits  to  humanity  from  our  participation  in  that  war 
are  far  from  eatisfactory  and  we  do  not  want  our  country  to  engage 
In  another  such  war.  Millions  for  defense  Is  all  right,  init  not  a 
cent  for  Interference  In  the  squabbles  of  other  nations.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  Intend  to  hold  our  Congress  and  the  ofBctals 
of  our  Government  strictly  itccountable  for  any  action  they  may 
take  or  any  public  utterance  they  may  make  which  may  Involve  our 
cotmtry  in  a  qtiarrel  between  other  natlon»  or  which  may  restUt 
in  war  except  a  defensive  war. 

(The  above  resulutions  adopted  by  xinanlmous  vote  by  IClnden 
Post.  No.  94.  of  the  American  L«glon.  Department  of  Nebraska,  at 
ita  regular  meeting  February  2,  1939.) 

Dr.  H.  8.  AMDtsws, 
A.  I.  Peteiisen, 
Jat  H.  Bracko*. 

Betolutiona  Comm<tte«. 
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REMARKS  OF  DR.  THOMAS  PARHAN  AT  THE  TWENTY -ttlXTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HTOIENB 
ASSOClATKHi,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  FEBRUABT  1.  1938 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Dr.  ThcMnas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
Public  Health  Service,  who  a  few  days  ago  received  from  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  the  William  Freeman 
Snow  award  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  of  the  campaign 
against  syphilis  and  venereal  diseases: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  friends.  It  is  with  profound 
gratitude  that  I  accept  this  award.  May  I  ezptess  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  on  awards  for  the  great  honor  which  has 
been  t)estowed  upon  me.  My  sincere  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  means  much  to  me  to  have  this  gift  from  your  hand. 

Some  13  years  ago  I  euroUed  as  a  pupil  of  William  Freemaa 
Soow  in  the  elementary  prlariplea  of   venereal -<Usea«e   cootroL 
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During  these  years  he  has  been  the  patient  teacher,  the  wise  coun- 
selor, always  eager  to  help  his  pupils  In  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
scientific  and  social  aspects  of  this  problem.  In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, this  award  comes  to  me  as  a  certlflcate  of  progress.  For  in  Dr. 
Snow's  school  we  work  as  we  learn.  As  we  gain  a  little  proficiency  we 
are  put  to  practice  It  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Perhaps  this  occasion 
symbolizes  the  commission  laid  upon  all  of  us  to  work  harder  and 
fight  more  Intelligently  for  the  good  cause  from  this  day  forward. 
In  the  first  few  skirmishes  since  we  have  all  begun  to  fight  to- 
gether, the  spirochete  has  been  on  the  losing  side,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  a  resourceful  opponent,  an  opponent  which  for  cen- 
turies has  spread  and  multiplied  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  does  not  retreat  except  for  cause.  It  is  immovable  In  the  face 
of  earnest  conversation  and  wlsiiful  thinking. 

The  control  of  any  disease  Involves  three  stages:  First  comes  the 
patient  efforts  of  scientific  investigators  In  the  laboratory,  at  the 
bedside,  and  In  the  field  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its 
mode  of  spread,  and  the  best  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  perfect  our  tools  for  use  against  any  disease 
before  there  Is  hope  of  controlling  it.  For  three  decades  we  have 
had  the  basic  knowledge  necessary  to  control  syphilis,  but  public 
ignorance  of  the  problem  prevented  in  this  country  any  effective 
action  against  it.  In  the  face  of  this  discouragement,  however, 
doctors  and  health  officers  have  continued  patiently  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  problem,  to  test  and  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  their 
tools.  Their  value  has  been  demonstrated.  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  particularly,  syphilis  has  been  made  a  rare  disease.  As  a 
psult.  It  has  been  possible  In  recent  years  to  speak  confidently  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  science  to  work  In  the  con- 
trol of  syphilis. 

Not  until  the  past  year  or  two  have  we  been  able  to  develop  com- 
parable tools  against  gonococcvis  infections.  Through  the  use  of 
sulfanilamide,  however,  it  is  now  evident  that  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  can  be  cured  promptly,  which  means  that  we  can  attack 
this  Infection  also  with  assurance  of  success. 

The  second  stage  necessary  for  the  control  of  any  disease  is  edu- 
cation of  the  public  concerning  it.  In  this  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  long  has  played  a  prominent  part.  The  people 
are  at  last  convinced  that  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infections  are 
dangerous  to  life  and  health,  a  danger  which  we  need  not  endure. 
Citizens  are  eager  for  facts.  The  public  has  demanded  that  health 
agencies  and  the  medical  profession  put  their  knowledge  to  work. 
As  a  result  there  has  followed  promptly  the  third  stage,  that  of 
action. 

The  first  action  on  a  national  scale  for  the  control  of  the  venereal 
diseases  was  taken  last  year  when  Congress  passed  the  La  Follette- 
Bulwinkle  Act.  This  act  provides  for  cooperation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  with  the  SUtes  and  localities  to  attack  these  diseases 
simultaneously  on  48  State  fronts  and  in  a  thousand  communities 
with  an  increasing  scale  of  governmental  support.  The  States  are 
doing  their  part.  More  than  $5,000,000  of  State  and  local  moneys 
have  been  made  available  as  a  result  of  this  Federal  action. 

Three  years  ago  16  States  had  full-time  venereal -disease  control 
officers:  today  there  are  29.  Thirty-seven  State  health  departments 
were  fumlshine  antlsyphilltic  drugs  for  poor  patients  then;  all 
excep:  Utah  ai%  doing  it  today;  14  States  furnish  such  drugs  for  all 
patients.  For  the  first  time  all  State  health  departments  furnish 
free  serologic  tests  for  syphilis  and  examinations  for  gonorrhea. 
Porty-four  States  now  provide  case-flndlng  service.  The  reporting 
of  disease  has  improved  phenomenally,  a  very  significant  indication, 
I  think,  of  the  Increased  confidence  of  the  private  physician  in  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  the  public-control  program.  Doctors, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  are  being  trained  for  the  task  according 
to  the  best-known  scientific  methods. 

In  addition.  10  States  now  have  laws  requiring  premarital  physical 
examinations,  including  laboratory  tests,  which  will  minimize  the 
spread  of  syphilis  to  the  next  generation. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  large  increase  In  the  number  of  new 
patients  seeking  treatment,  the  number  of  clinics  has  risen  from 
one  clinic  for  each  130,000  persons  to  one  for  each  80.000  persons  In 
the  general  population.  This  Is  not  enough,  and  the  service  Is  not 
yet  good  enough.  I  repeat,  as  a  Nation  we  have  Just  started  to 
fight  syphilis.  The  main  Job  is  ahead  of  us,  but  the  movement  Is 
forward  and  the  trend  is  up. 

But  action  by  governments  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  a  problem 
such  as  this,  which  affects  the  whole  people.  Increasingly  ihere  Is 
needed  a  strong  national  voluntary  agency  through  which  citizen 
Interest  can  make  Itself  felt.  We  are  fortunate  In  having  such  an 
agency  in  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  Its  national 
antisjrphills  committee  which  was  organized  last  year.  Working 
actively  on  this  program  also  we  have  had  great  citizens'  group?, 
such  as  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In- 
terested citizens  everywhere  have  contributed  their  time  and  effort. 
Ycur  presence  here  today,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  wlU  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  health  condi- 
tions of  their  own  communities. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  now  con- 
sider syphilis  to  be  a  serious  epidemic  disease,  which  it  always  is; 
not  the  punishment  for  sin.  which  it  frequently  Is  not.  Our  public- 
health  attack  upon  It.  therefore,  has  been  primarily  an  epidemio- 
logical and  a  chemical  attack.  This  Is  the  first  Job  of  a  health 
cfBcer.  However,  we  are  not  only  health  officers  but  citizens,  and 
as  such  we  should  lend  our  efforts  to  remove  those  conditions  which 
promote  the  spread  of  the  venereal  diseases.  In  whatever  measure 
we  are  sxu^^esaful  in  this  objective,  there  will  accrue  spirlt\ial  bene- 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  B.  A.  VONDERLEHR 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  ir  elude  a  speech  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Vonderiehr,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Public  policy  demands  that  adequate  treatment  be  abun- 
dantly available  to  every  mar: ,  woman,  or  child  who  suffers 
from  syphilis  and  that  every  infected  person  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  continue  those  reatments  until  cured,  regard- 
less of  economic  or  social  stati  s. 

Public-health  authorities  must  insist  upon  treatment  in 
order  to  protect  the  other  members  of  the  public,  and  if 
legislative  support  for  proper  control  work  languishes  it  Is  a 
failure  of  legislative  education . 

Dr.  Vonderlehr's  speech  Is  a;  follows: 

There  has  always  been  a  close  telationshlp  between  the  health  of 
the  civilian  population  and  the  )hyslcal  condition  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  a  nation.  This  conneci  Ion  has  been  closer  with  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  than  with  most  o1  tier  diseases,  and  despite  the  con- 
trol efforts  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies,  the  former  diseases 
remain  a  major  health  problem.  But  the  trend  seems  to  indicate 
that  success  is  ahead. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  direc  ors  of  the  newly  formed  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  selec  cd  a  health  officer  to  head  that 
organization.  Time  has  demonsti  ated  the  vrtsdom  of  that  selection. 
Under  his  administration  the  issociatlon  has  undertaken  first 
things  first.  Fighting  syphilis,  1  ighting  gonorrhea,  are  among  its 
foremost  objectives. 

The  relationship  of  this  voluntary  organization  to  the  campaign 
was  established  early.  The  neec  for  governmental  action  in  the 
pubUc-health  aspects  of  social  hy  jlene  work  was  appreciated  by  the 
forward-looking  organizei's  of  tt  e  association  4  years  before  the 
movement  was  given  official  national  recognition.  And  even  then 
this  recognition  did  not  come  uitil  a  war  demonstrated  the  vast 
prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrl  ica  in  America's  manpower. 

Before  1914,  public  opinion  regarding  the  venereal  diseases  con- 
spired to  hide  syphilis,  neglect  treatment,  and  spread  syphilis. 
Since  then  a  sense  of  public  i  esponslbUity  has  been  gradually 
evolved  which  demands  that  we  find  syphilis,  treat  syphilis  and 
prevent  syphilis. 

In  the  control  program  durin(  recent  years  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  most  practica  public -health  principles.  This 
coxuse   has   been  pursued   becau  >e   the  frailty   of  human  natiu» 
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appears  to  make  It  more  practical  to  attain  an  important  end 
through  emphasis  on  physical  rather  than  moral  measures.  Yet 
health  officers,  with  all  other  public-spirited  citizens,  realize  the 
need  for  the  application  of  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  social  hygiene  in  order  to  develop  the  finest  type  of  human 
being  In  future  generations. 

PROGRESS  IN  RXCENT  TZAHS 

The  headway  which  has  been  made  In  the  application  of  new  amd 
intensified  public-health  principles  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  has 
been  most  encouraging.  This  progress  has  been  so  extensive  that 
I  shaU  summarize  only  a  portion  of  it. 

The  use  of  serologic  surveya  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
syphilis  has  given  valuable  information.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  recently  completed  a  study  of  serologic  blood  tests  performed 
on  78,000  college  students,  which  has  established  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately two  per  thousand  syphUitic  individuals  for  this  poup. 
Indtistry,  particularly  the  railroads,  has  also  employed  routine 
serologic  tests  in  the  selection  of  new  employees  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  as  a  part  of  the  routine  examination  of  old  employees. 
Limited  reports  indicate  that  the  prevalence  rate  for  syphilis  in  In- 
dustrial employees  ranges  from  4  to  6  percent.  While  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  rate  in  industry  may  be  Inaccurate  because  of 
the  influence  of  selective  factors,  these  stirveys  nevertheless  em- 
phasize the  need  for  effective  control  of  syphilis  In  Industry. 

Blood  testing  of  large  population  groups  has  been  undertaken 
In  several  communities,  and  the  people  have  cooperated  enthu.sl- 
astically  in  each  instance.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  a  straw  ballot 
among  a  large  group  of  people  indicated  that  90  percent  were 
willing  to  submit  to  a  serologic  test  for  syphilis. 

The  distribution  of  antisyphilitic  drugs  by  State  health  depart- 
ments has  increased  from  1.400,000  doses  In  1935  to  2300.000  doses 
in  1938.  The  total  sales  of  arsenical  drugs  in  the  United  States 
lzK:reased  from  4,300.000  doses  in  1935  to  6,700.000  doses  in  1937. 

Although  Eulfanilamide  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  several  in- 
fections other  than  gonorrhea,  the  amount  of  this  drug  which  is 
sold  Is  of  some  Interest.  More  than  267.000  pounds  of  sulfanila- 
mide was  sold  in  the  United  States  during  1937,  while  the  1936  sales 
were  negligible.  Figvires  for  the  calendar  year  1938  are  not  yet 
available. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936  the  ntimber  of  venereal -disease  clinics 
reporting  to  State  health  departments  was  713:  during  1938  the 
number  of  these  clinics  had  increased  to  1.254.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  the  1938-39  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of  these  clinics 
was  1.415.  or  almost  double  the  number  in  1936.  AU  States  except 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wytxning  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  that  they  either  maintained  or  cooperated 
In  the  maintenance  of  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease*. 

The  number  of  new  admissions  to,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of 
treatments  given  In,  clinics  maintained  by  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  health  departments,  has  Increased  steadily  year  by  year. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1937  over  149.000  new  patients  were  admitted 
to  venereal-disease  clinics,  and  a  total  of  approximately  3.800,000 
treatments  were  reported  as  having  been  administered.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1938  the  number  of  new  clinic  patients  increa-sed  to 
over  197,000,  and  the  number  of  treatments  to  approximately 
5,200.000. 

In  the  period  from  1927  to  1937  the  number  of  serologic  tests 
performed  in  State  laboratories  tripled.  The  fiscal  year  1938  marked 
a  further  Increase  of  37  percent  in  the  number  of  serologic  testa 
over  the  1937  total. 

There  has  been  a  great  dearth  In  the  personnel  available  for 
service  in  the  campaign  to  control  syphlUs  and  gonorrhea.  In  or- 
der to  meet  this  demand  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  cooperation 
With  several  State  health  departments,  has  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  postgraduate  training  courses  in  venereal  disease  control. 
This  postgraduate  training,  financed  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
funds  available  under  the  provisions  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Con- 
trol Act  and  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  has  been  located 
In  nine  centers.  The  courses  are  offered  to  health  officers,  phy- 
sicians, public  health  nurses,  and  medical  social  workers  who  are 
employed  by  or  co<^>erating  with  health  departments  in  the  control 
of  the  venereal  diseases.  Both  theoretical  training  and  practical 
demonstration  of  methods  and  teclinics  are  made  available. 

Nineteen  State  departments  of  health  have  made  some  form  of 
provision  for  approval  or  licensing  of  laboratories  for  the  perform- 
ance of  serologic  tests  for  syphilis.  In  view  of  the  recent  findings 
of  the  Committee  on  E%'aluation  of  Serologic  Tests  for  Sj-philis. 
Indicating  that  a  few  laboratories  are  not  doing  efficient  serologic 
work,  and  becavise  of  the  importance  of  these  tests  In  the  campaign 
against  syphilis,  it  is  believed  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
p^ced  upon  this  aspect  of  venereal  disease  control  administrative 
practice  during  the  next  year  or  two.  The  excellence  of  the  present- 
day  serologic  tests  for  syphilis  when  they  are  properly  performed 
permits  no  excuse  for  the  few  laboratories  whose  work  is  not  up  to 
standard. 

All  these  services  have  been  badly  needed  for  many  years.  They 
are  needed  for  himianitarlan  reasons.  They,  and  even  more  ex- 
panded services,  will  be  required  to  control  Byphliis. 

BTPHIUS   AND   MANPOWni 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  the  need  for  intelligent,  prolonged 
national  action  than  the  crippling  effects  of  syphilis  on  our  man- 
power. 

The  United  States  is  planning  a  concerted  drive  to  bring  national 
defense  up  to  a  standard  which  will  Insure  the  future  of  our 
Government  against  all  conceivable  odds.  In  doing  so  we  must 
not  forget  the  need  for  an  armed  force  free  from  syphilis.     We 


should  have  learned  that  leascm  vcU  during  the  World  War.     Let 
us  review  conditions  in  the  male  population  of  military  age. 

Study  of  the  men  drafted  In  the  last  war  revealed  that  syphilis 
was  diagnosed  by  cliuical  methods  alone  without  the  aid  of  labora- 
tory tests  in  19.114  of  2.500.000  men.  Only  the  obvious  caaes  were 
accoimted  for  since  routine  serologic  tests  were  not  done. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  of  mlhtarr  age  Infected  with 
■Srphllls  in  the  present  populaUon  has  been  made  from  data  aasem- 
bled  in  recent  surveys  (1936^37)  in  the  United  States.  This  study 
shows  that  324.000  of  the  Nation's  ao.000,000  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  to  39  years.  Inclusive,  would  be  found  so  infected  The 
significance  of  this  estimate  Is  evident  when  we  recall  that  at  our 
men  only  260.783  were  killed  or  injured  in  acUon  during  the  entire 
World  War.  Thus,  casualties  due  to  syphilis  at  the  present  time, 
in  this  age  group,  would  exceed  considerably  our  total  battle  cas- 
ualties during  the  entire  period  of  the  last  war. 

And  this  is  not  the  complete  story  of  syphilis  as  a  military  prob- 
lem. An  additional  67.000  of  the  18.000,000  whit«  men  in  the  age 
group  20  to  39  years,  and  an  additional  43,000  of  the  2.000,000 
Negro  TCken  in  the  same  age  group,  would  acquire  syphUls  each 
year.  True,  prophylactic  measures  under  rigid  military  control  are 
relatively  effective.  But  the  militia  muu  be  selected  from  the 
civilian  man  power,  and  this  selection  from  the  total  male  popu- 
lation available  would  require  several  years.  With  324.000  syphilitic 
men  at  the  begiunmg  of  hostilities  and  100.000  more  each  additional 
year,  sypliilis  would,  indeed.,  assume  a  ma)or  problem 

The  cost — local.  State,  and  Federal — of  treating  these  334,000 
syphilitic  men  now  in  peace  time  would  be  »15(X)0.000  the  first 
year,  and  each  year  thereafter  Uxe  bill  would  dimmish.  The  Tech- 
nical Committee  on  Medical  Care  sUted  in  its  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Conference  last  suouner  that  |t50,000  000  a  year 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  under  control 
in  the  entire  population.  In  this  connection  the  people  of  the 
country  have  some  pertinent  decisions  to  make  about  the  public 
health. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  agreed  that  we  must  have  a  strong  national 
defense.  We  have  unhesitatingly  authorized  the  purchase  of  flying 
fortresses  at  a  cost  of  (285.000  each  and  the  construction  of  battle- 
ships at  a  cost  of  $70,000,000  each. 

Armaments  are  essential  to  national  defense.  Alone  they  do  not 
prepare  us  for  war.  Much  depends  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  ttie 
men  who  man  them. 

Is  it  not  a  waste  of  money  and  of  men  to  spend  millions  on  the 
treatment  of  syphilitic  soldiers  as  we  did  during  and  shortly  after 
the  World  War  and  provide  inadequately  for  the  civilian  control  of 
E}-phllis  befcreband? 

Should  not  adequate  provisions  be  made  for  civilian  syphilis 
control  not  alone  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  as  an  essential  in 
the  national  defcnre  program? 

The  public-health  stage  is  set.  A  successful  war  aealnst  syphlUa 
Is  assured.    Now  is  the  time  to  act. 


Workers  Demand  the  Right  To  Bargain  Collee- 
tively  Through  Representatives  of  Their  Own 
Choosing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1939 

Mr.  HOFFhLAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  win  this 
Congress  delay  the  amendment  of  the  Wagner  law? 

Practically  every  Member  of  the  House  realizes  that  the 
act  has  not  brought  industrial  peace.  Complaints  against  Its 
operation  are  widespread.  Almost  daily  protests  are  being 
received  from  workingmen,  complaining  because  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  is  taken  from  them  and  their  organiza- 
tion and  placed  by  the  Board  in  the  hands  of  organizations 
which  do  not  represent  the  workers,  which  are  not  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  purposes  the  choice  of  the  employees. 

As  an  illustration  let  me  read  this  protest  from  Laurel- 
dale.  Pa.: 

R06CDAI.K   EMTLOTEXB   ASSOCIATIOM, 

Lavreldale.  Pa.,  January  13,  193$. 
Re  NaUonal  Labor  RelaUons  Board. 

Hon.    CLAXE   HOfTMAM, 

HotLse  of  Rrpresentativea.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DcAB  Sir:  I  am  prefiid»*nt  of  Rosedale  Employees  Assodatton.  a 
Pennsylvania  nonprofit  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  having  a  membership  of  about  1.500  of  an 
approximate  total  of  2.800  employees  of  Bosedale  Knitting  Co.. 
Laureldale,  Berks  County,  Pa, 

On  or  about  June  8,  1937.  we  filed  a  petition  with  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Board  requesting  an  lnvestigatk>a  and  oerttflcaUon 
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of  the  association  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agency  for  all  workers 
of  Rosedale  Knitting  Co.  The  Board  never  held  a  hearing  In  the 
matter,  and  after  repeated  efforts  to  Induce  It  to  do  so  we  with- 
drew the  petition  on  or  about  November  23,  1938,  after  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  of  inaction  by  the  Board. 

Immediately  after  withdrawing  the  above  petition  we  filed  a 
new  petition  under  section  9  (c)  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  setting  forth 
that  we  represented  a  majority  of  the  employees  of  Rosedale  Knit- 
ting Co.  and  requesting  the  Board  to  investigate  the  situation, 
and  either  to  certify  us  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agency  or  to 
hold  an  election  to  determine  what  organization.  If  any,  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  employees.  The  only  other  labor  organi- 
zation interested  in  tbe  matter  is  the  American  Federation  of 
Hosiery  Worlcers,  a  C.  I.  O.  afllllate,  having  about  500  of  the  Rose- 
dale  employees  as  members. 

It  would  appear  that  If  we  were  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.,  or 
possibly  even  with  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  we  would  have  had  our  certifica- 
tion or  election  long  ago.  Since  we  are  an  independent  union, 
however.  It  seems  that  we  are  refu.%d  a  certification  or  a  vote  for 
that  reason.  If  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  is  to  be  administered  on  a  basis  of 
majority  rule  only  IX  that  majority  happens  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  two  largest  national  unions,  something  is  radicaUy  wrong  with 
the  act. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  proposition  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
recognition  of  what  we  consider  our  rights  would  be  to  go  on  strike 
an  alternative  which  we  were  under  the  impression  the  N.  L.  R.  a! 
was  intended  to  obviate,  and  onVwhlch  would  work  a  great  hardship 
upon  us.  *^ 

In  the  meantime  Rosedale  Knitting  Co.  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  which 
directly,  in  our  opinion,  violates  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  and  we  charge  the 
Board  with  being  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  Using  this  contract  as  an 
excuse  and  a  Justification.  Rosedale  Knitting  Co.  is  now  bringing 
open  pressture  to  bear  upon  employees  to  Join  the  federation  and  is 
operating  a  quasi-closed  shop.  The  result  of  this  Is.  of  course,  a 
violation  of  the  act.  in  that  the  company  is,  by  "discrimination  In 
regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment."  encouraging  membership  in  the  federation  and  dis- 
couraging membership  in  the  association,  when  in  fact  and  law  the 
federation  has  never  been  certified  aa  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agency.  We  charge  that  the  Board  is  also  fully  aware  of  this 
condition. 

The  only  reason  the  Board  has  given  our  attorney  for  Its  refusal 
to  act  is  that  many  of  our  members  Joined  our  union  in  1933-35. 
This  is  like  saying  that  we  must  reaffirm  our  allegiance  at  regular 
Intervals  or  else  become  obsolete,  or.  Uke  Representatives,  "rejoin" 
the  House  every  3  years. 

Believe  It  or  not.  so  far  are  we  from  being  a  company-dominated 
union  that  Rosedale  Knitting  Co..  by  its  apparently  illegal  con- 
spiracy with  the  federation,  might  aptly  be  called  a  union-domi- 
nated company — something  unique  in  labor-employer  annals 

Inasmuch  as  Indications  point  to  a  congressional  investigation 
and  possible  revision  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and  its  administration  we 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  with  aU  the  force  at  our  command 
the  above  situation.  We  would  like  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
see  that  we  are  secure  in  our  rights  under  the  N  L.  R.  A  and  that 
this  and  similar  discrimination  by  the  Board  against  Independent 
labor  organizations  are  stopped. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  W.  Heck,  President. 

Amendments  to  the  Wagner  law  have  been  proposed. 
There  Is  no  longer  reason  why  we  should  delay  giving  them 
consideration. 

Industrial  peace  will  be  hastened  If  we  so  amend  this  law 
as  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted;  if  we 
so  amend  it  as  to  secure  to  employees  the  rights  which  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  declares  they  shall  have,  but  which 
have  in  practice  been  denied  them. 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  McARDLE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  3.  1939 

Mr.  McARDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  casting  my  vote  in  favor 
of  continuation  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  I  have  in  mind  the  need  to  explore  the  methods  and 
examine  the  extent  of  alien  and  domestic  forces  engaged  in 
prop>agating  political  doctrines  foreign  and  hostile  to  our 
native  democracy. 

I  have  little  fear  for  the  eventual  survival  of  our  present 
form  of  government.  I  have  faith  in  the  sturdy  American 
love  for  freedom  and  the  fierce  American  determination  to 
protect  liberty  at  whatever  cost. 


:ORD 


Yet  in  a  world  confused  ai  d  befuddled  by  wide  break-down 
of  the  accepted  order  of  th  ngs,  I  recognize  the  existence  in 
a  sm.all  minority  of  a  state  of  mind  fertile  to  the  hysterical 
promises  of  messiahs  of  many  political  doctrines.  I  believe 
this  is  the  time  to  air  the  ettent  to  which  foreign  panaceas 
are  being  used  to  woo  Ameri(  ans  into  the  toils  of  strange  doc- 
trines as  this  totalitarian  sta  te  or  that  seeks  to  draw  us  from 
our  natural  orbit  into  a  stiange  alliance  with  race  hatred, 
atheism,  paganism,  and  blo(dy  persecution. 

But  there  is  a  danger  from  within  of  which  I  am  not 
unmindful  in  casting  this  vote.  That  danger  is  that  we 
should  embrace  the  methods  of  inquisition,  slander,  and 
prejudgment  adopted  abix»ac  and  engage  in  an  orgy  of  witch 
burning  instead  of  a  cala,  an  open-minded,  and  a  fair 
American  inquiry. 

The  chairman  of  the  com  nittee  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
has  just  admitted  to  mistakes  in  past  procedure.  As  a  new 
Member  of  this  body,  it  is  no ,  mine  to  judge.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  given  is  his  word  that  those  mistakes 
will  be  rectified. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  committee  composed 
of  Members  of  this  House  wll  stoop  during  the  future  course 
of  this  Inquiry  to  prostitute  jts  high  position  by  tm-American 
methods  of  investigation. 

I  vote  for  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  that  the 
cancerous  propaganda  of  social  destruction  spread  by  moral 
gangsters  representing  foreign  dictators  may  be  bared  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Ameridan  public. 

I  hope  and  trust  and  prat  that  the  committee  In  which  I 
today  place  such  confidence  will  pursue  its  task  in  an  objec- 
tive, inquiring  manner,  giving  fair  play  to  all,  giving  every 
rational  person  a  chance  to  me  heard,  protecting  the  innocent 
and  the  weak,  and  protecting  the  committee  against  those 
who  would  use  the  committee  as  a  sounding  board  to  vent 
their  spleen  and  malignity  o  i  honest  Americans  just  because 
they  hold  social  and  politijial  beliefs  different  from  their 
own. 


Disqualification 


EXTENSION 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF   NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0 


of  Federal  Judges 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


1 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Fiobruary  7.  1939 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Spei  .ker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  I  hav^  just  introduced  in  an  effort  to 

law  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  Federal  judi  es  having  Interests  or  relation- 
ships which  are  likely  to  bia  i  or  prejudice  their  judgment  in 
cases  coming  before  them.  :t  is  far  from  a  perfect  bill,  but 
it  deals  with  a  subject  that  i  eeds  legislation. 

A  week  ago  the  whole  cour  try  was  shocked  and  scandalized 
by  the  publication  of  a  let  er  written  by  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  district  attorney  of  ]  lew  York  County,  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Juc  iciary  Committee,  giving  factual 
data  regarding  certain  traniactions  of  Senior  Judge  Martin 
T.  Manton  of  the  Second  Uijited  States  CirciUt  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Six  specific  transactions  are  described  in  the  letter 
and  if  the  statements  are  ti^e  there  are  strong  groimds  for 
suspecting,  at  least,  that  an  honored  member  of  a  high  Fed- 
eral court  has  been  guilty  over  a  period  of  years  of  the 
grossest  corruption  in  oflBce. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  hei  e  read  Mr.  Dewey's  letter  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  review  :  t,  but  let  me  briefly  stunmarize 
two  of  the  transactions  that  are  described  to  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  charges. 

The  nrst  charge  grows  ou ;  of  the  case  of  the  Schick  Dry 
Shaver,  Inc..  against  Dictogi  aph  Products  Corporation,  Inc.. 
involving  the  basic  patent  or  electric  shaving  devices  It 
was  tried  in  district  court  ai  d  decided  in  favor  of  the  Shick 
company.  An  appeal  was  ta  ten  to  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  of  which  Judge  Manton  was  the  senior  member. 
The  case  was  reversed  and  decision  rendered  for  the  Dicto- 
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graph  company  by  a  divided  court.  Judge  Manton  being  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  reversal. 

Between  the  date  the  appeal  was  taken  and  the  time  the 
decision  was  handed  down  the  man  principally  interested  In 
the  Dictograph  company,  through  the  sigency  of  a  man  named 
Spector.  gave  or  loaned  Judge  Manton,  or  corporations  o\t'ned 
or  controlled  by  him,  sums  aggregating  $52,000,  and  after  the 
decision  supplied  the  judge  or  his  corporations  with  an  addi- 
tional $25,000. 

Incidentally,  Sptector  was  convicted  for  contempt  for  de- 
stroying records  that  had  been  subpenaed  and  which  were 
thought  to  contain  evidence  pertinent  to  the  transaction,  and 
a  man  named  Bracken  was  presented  to  the  court  by  ttie 
grand  jury  for  punishment  for  contempt  of  court  for  refusal 
to  produce  records  relevant  to  the  New  York  district  attorney's 
Investigation  of  Judge  Manton's  oCQce. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  matter  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dewey. 
A  man  named  McGrath  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  Pmdence 
Co..  Inc..  in  a  reorganization  proceeding  brought  under  77B 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  He  had  been  recommended  by  Judge 
Manton  to  the  district  Judge  who  made  the  appointment  as 
a  man  worthy  of  receiving  such  an  appointment.  From  time 
to  time  McGrath  received  fees  and  allowances,  and  when  they 
amoimted  to  $32,000  he  turned  over  $12,000  to  Judge  Manton. 

These  facts  and  the  others  set  forth  in  his  letter  were 
brought  to  light  after  a  year's  careful  investigation  Into  Judge 
Manton 's~aflf airs  by  Mr.  Dewey  and  members  of  his  staff.  In 
so  doing  he  has  performed  a  duty  which  a  less  painstaking, 
alert,  and  fearless  prosecuting  attorney  might  not  have 
undertaken. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  charges  that  have 
been  made.  Judge  Manton  may.  as  he  states,  have  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  of  them,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  has.  The  implications  are  so  grave,  however, 
that  nothing  but  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  facts  will  satisfy 
the  public  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  controversy 
in  wJtiich  Judge  Manton  is  the  central  figure,  if  not  vig- 
orously pursued  to  a  final  conclusion,  will  cast  reflection  on 
the  courts  and  weaken  public  confidence  in  the  courts  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  That  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  expected,  that  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  ofiBce  of  the  district  attorney 
of  New  York  County  will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
truth  in  the  Manton  case  and  see  that  Justice  is  done  rather 
than  go  their  separate  ways  In  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
rivalry. 

IXiring  this  past  week  I  have  heard  a  number  of  people 
dismiss  the  charges  against  Judge  Manton  by  the  flippant 
remark.  "Dewey  is  ambitious."  Let  me  say  in  reply  that  if  it 
is  sinful  to  be  ambitious  this  House  contains  many  very 
wicked  men. 

The  Attorney  General  issued  an  interesting  statement  when 
Mr.  Dewey's  letter  became  public.  He  said  that  on  the  pre- 
vious Wednesday.  5  days  before,  he  went  to  New  York  and 
discussed  with  the  judge  the  desirability  of  his  resignation 
and  received  the  judge's  assurance  that  he  would  resign. 
He  also  said: 

Upon  taking  office  on  January  2,  on  the  huAs  of  InfcHinatlon 
available  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General  took 
under  his  personal  direction  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  Judge  Manton.  The  Attorney  General  Is  oon- 
Tlnced  that  the  resignation  of  the  Judge  wlU  facilitate  the  thor- 
ough investigation  of  charges  against  the  Jurist  and  protect  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  keeping  the  courts  completely  above 
suspicion. 

This  statement  raised  a  number  of  questions  in  my  mind. 

If  the  Information  revealed  by  Mr.  Dewey  and  the  press 
was  available  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  how  long  had  It 
been  there? 

If  the  Attorney  General  knew  the  facts  on  January  2,  and 
took  the  Manton  matter  under  his  personal  direction,  why 
did  he  wait  until  January  25  to  ask  the  judge  to  resign? 

If  an  investigation  was  under  way  in  his  office  and  he  waa 
convinced  that  the  resignation  of  the  judge  would  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  charges,  why  did  he  wait  imtil  January 
30,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dewey's  letter,  to  announce 
the  resignation? 


Why  did  his  predecessor  in  office  fail  to  take  any  action  on 
the  "avaUable  information"? 

If  he  did  not  have  the  evidence,  but  merely  rumor  and 
hearsay,  why  did  he  suddenly  demand  the  Judge's  resic- 
nation? 

If  Mr.  Dewey  and  the  press  had  not  disclosed  some  of  the 
facts,  would  the  whole  matter  have  been  hushed  up  and  the 
judge  allowed  to  sit  on  the  bench  indefinitely  and  resign  at 
his  convenience? 

But  another  and  more  important  question  occurred  to  me, 
as  it  must  have  to  many  of  3rou.  I  wanted  to  know  what  pro- 
tection the  law  gives  to  litigants  against  having  to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  biased  or  prejudiced  judges  in  Federal 
couits.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  any  but  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  law.  but  I  find  that  litigants  have  almost 
no  protection  at  all.  There  are  the  bribery  sections  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  a  provision — section  373.  title  28 — mak- 
ing it  a  crime  for  a  Federal  judge  to  practice  law.  but  the 
only  disqualification  section  I  find  Is  section  24  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code.  It  is  quite  brief;  let  me  read  It  to 
you. 

When  It  api>ear8  that  the  Judge  oJf  any  district  court  ta  in  any 
way  concerned  In  Interest  in  any  siilt  pending  therein,  or  has  been 
of  counsel  or  la  a  material  wltnen  for  either  party,  or  Is  so  related 
to  or  connected  with  either  party  as  to  render  it  improper.  In  his 
opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  on  applica- 
tion by  either  party,  to  cause  the  fact  to  be  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  court;  and  also  an  order  ttxat  an  authenticated  copy  thereof 
shall  be  forthv.lth  certified  to  the  senior  circuit  Judge  for  said  cu-- 
cult  then  present  in  the  circuit;  and  thereupon  such  proceedings 
t>hall  be  had  aa  are  provided  in  sections  17  and  18  of  this  title, 

TTiis  action  is  applicable  to  district  judges  only,  and  it  gives 
them  complete  and  final  discretion  to  determine  whether  it  Is 
proper  for  them  to  sit  in  trials  in  which  they  are  personally 
interested. 

In  my  bill  I  have  attempted  to  take  that  discretion  away 
and  lay  down  positive  rules  with  penalties  for  disobedience. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  with  so  weak  a 
law  on  the  disqualification  of  prejudiced  Judges  I  have  looked 
at  several  of  them.  Ttie  bill  contains  most  of  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  judiciary  law  of  New  York  State,  some  of 
the  existing  Federal  law,  a  little  from  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  In  1924.  and 
a  few  ideas  of  my  own.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship,  and 
I  know  that  no  public  bill  Introduced  by  a  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  allowed  to  pass  under  the  present  regime. 
It  is  my  hope — fatuous,  perhaps — that  lawyers  here  and  else- 
where will  be  stimulated  to  study  this  subject  and  that  we 
may  without  too  much  delay  encK;t  legislation  to  correct  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  serious  defect  In  Federal  law. 

Men  concerned  with  good  government  have  recognized  from 
the  earliest  times  that  Independent,  Impartial,  and  incorrupt- 
ible coin-ts  are  essential  to  good  government. 

Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  Judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect  persons, 
neither  take  a  gift;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and 
pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous  (Deuteronomy  16:   19). 

Tile  American  Bar  Association  adopted  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  in  1924  "as  a  iH-oper  guide  and  reminder  for  Judges, 
and  as  Indicating  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  them."    Among  the  34  canons  I  find  the  following: 

He — the  Judge — should  not  Incur  obUgatlon.  pectiulary  or  other- 
wise, which  will  in  any  way  Interfere,  or  appear  to  Interfere,  with 
his  devotion  to  the  expeditious  and  proper  admlnlstratkm  of  hia 
duties. 

He  should  not  enter  Into  any  buslnesB  relation  which  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  reasonably  to  be  erpected  might  bring  bis 
personal  Interest  into  conflict  with  ttae  Impartial  performance  of 
his  official  duties. 

It  is  desirable  that  be  should  so  far  as  reasonably  possible  refrain 
from  all  relations  which  wotild  normaUy  tend  to  arouse  tbm 
suspicion  that  such  relations  warp  or  bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent 
his  Impartial  attitude  of  mind  In  the  administration  at  his  ofBcial 
duties. 

He  should  not  accept  any  presents  or  favors  from  Utlgants  or 
from  lawyers  practicing  before  him  or  from  others  whose  interests 
are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  far  J\idgment. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  framed  and  recom- 
mended those  canons  was  ex-President,  ex-Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  was  Governor 
of  New  York  went  to  great  lengths  in  1931  in  saying — 

It  is  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice  that  Judges  should  be  permitted  to  engage  In  business 
during  their  term  of  office.  This  principle  admits  of  no  doubt  and 
should  be  applied  tiiroughout  the  State. 

We  know  that  practically  all  of  the  Judiciary,  Federal  and 
State,  is  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  standards  of  recti- 
tude, private  and  ofiBcial,  that  they  jealously  guard  the  good 
name  of  the  court  and  are  keenly  aware  of  their  duty  and 
great  responsibility  to  retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people  by  administering  the  law  fairly  and  impartially. 
For  their  protection  and  the  protection  of  litigants  there 
should  be  a  law  on  the  Federal  statute  bocks  definitely  pre- 
scribing the  grounds  for  the  disqualification  of  judges  in 
certain  cases  and  imposing  punishment  for  violating  such  a 
statute. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  crime  more  despicable  than  a 
betrayal  of  public  trust. 


Amlie  Should  be  Confirmed 


EXTENSION  OF  PwEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  7,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   GAZETTE   AND   DAILY,   OP   YORK.   PA. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein 
an  editorial  appearmg  in  the  February  2,  1939,  issue  of  the 
Gazette  and  Daily,  of  York,  Pa.,  entitled  "Amlie  Should  be 
Confirmed."  Because  of  my  warm  friendship  for  Tom  Amlie, 
I  desire  to  take  this  means  of  expressing  hearty  approbation 
of  Tom  Amlie's  integrity,  ability,  character,  and  qualifica- 
tions. To  me  It  is  absurd  that  anyone  should  question  Mr. 
Amlie's  sound  patriotism,  his  devotion  to  American  institu- 
tions, his  thorough  scholarship,  his  groimding  in  economics. 

If  we  have  reached  the  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cannot 
advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  scholar  of 
national  reputation  because  he  may  espouse  ideas  differing 
with  ours.  then,  indeed,  one  may  entertain  fear  for  the  future 
of  America. 

I  may  add  that  the  liberals,  who  comprise  the  majority  of 
the  voters  in  my  congressional  district,  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  appointment  of  Tom  Amlie  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  in  panegyrizing  Tom  Amlie  I  sincerely 
believe  I  am  representing  truly  the  majority  sentiment  of  my 
cwn  people. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gazette  and  Dally  of  York.  Pa.l 

AMLn:  SHOUU>  BE  CONTtRMFD 

Last  week  the  President  appointed  Thomas  R  Amlie  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  appoint- 
ment was  grreeted  with  howls  of  Tory  rage.  The  reactionaries  In 
the  Senate  Immediately  began  marshaling  their  forces  to  block  his 
conflrmatlon. 

Prom  the  editorial  rash  that  has  broken  out  In  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  and  especially  among  the  top  flight  slanderers  of  the 
New  Deal,  It  woiUd  seem  that  the  word  has  gone  out  ordering 
Amlie's  appointment  killed  by  the  press.  The  editorializing  about 
the  matter  Is  so  similar  in  structure  that  one  could  easily  be  led 
to  believe  that  those  who  are  condemning  Amlie's  appointment  are 
writing  from  the  same  outline. 

The  tirade  against  Amlie  is  made  up  of  the  three  stock  arguments 
that  have  become  too  familiar  with  us  in  recent  years :  ( 1)  Roose- 
velt makts  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  his  opponents:  (2)  the  con- 
fidence of  business  is  being  destroyed:  and  (3)  communism. 

One  would  think  that  persons  of  any  Imagination  at  all  would 
long  ago  have  discarded  these  shop-worn  frauds.  But  again  and 
again  they  are  dragged  out  to  discredit  any  Roosevelt  move. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  Amlie's  appointment. 

There  are  11  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Six  of  th?se  at  present  are  Democrats.  Five  are  Republicans.  The 
term  of  one  RepubUcan  has  expired.     Roosevelt,  in  naming  a  suc- 
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A  substantial  part  of  the  Increased  Federal  debt  has  gone 
to  replace  a  $15,000,000,000  shrinkage  In  private  long-term 
debts  since  1930.  Another  part  has  gone  to  offset  a  $20,000.- 
000.000  shrinkage  in  bank  loans.  Add  together  the  present 
private  debts  and  the  Federal  debt  and  you  have  a  total  today 
somewhat  less  than  in  1930.    See  tsible  1. 

While  the  Government  since  1930  has  added  less  per  year 
to  the  national  debt  than  did  private  enterprise  in  the  1920's, 
each  dollar  of  Government  debt  produced  more  results  In 
terms  of  increase  in  national  income  than  did  a  dollar  of 
private  debt  or  investment  in  the  1920's.    See  table  2. 

The  real  question  about  Government  debt  Is  now  how  we 
are  going  to  carry  it.  because  with  lower  Interest  rates  and  a 
smaller  private  debt  the  carrsrlng  charges  on  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  debt  in  1938  were  14  percent  less  tlian  in 
1930.  See  tables  3,  4,  and  5.  These  interest  payments 
took  a  somewhat  smaller  share  of  the  national  income  than 
In  1930  and  a  much  smaller  share  than  in  1932.  The  real 
question  is  how  the  Federal  Government  may  most  effectively 
invest  and  spend  for  productive  and  social  purposes  until 
such  time  as  private  capital  can  carry  its  fair  share  of  the 
social  load,  now  increased  because  of  the  entirely  different 
world  outside  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  persistent  un- 
employment problem  within.  Unemployment  Is  the  source  of 
many  of  our  internal  diflBculties. 

Another  question  with  regard  to  Government  Investment 
or  debts  Is  what  the  Nation  gets  for  those  expenditures.  How 
do  the  tangible  and  social  assets  of  Government  compare 
with  the  net  Government  debt?  One  attempt  to  evaluate 
Federal  and  other  Government  assets — buildings,  roads,  and 
so  forth — ^shows  assets  of  over  $70,000,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1938  and  a  net  debt  of  $51,000,000,000.    See  table  6. 

We  must  do  some  deep  thinking  immediately  on  the  proper 
balance  between  Government  and  private  investments  and 
upon  new  productive  opportunities  for  surplus  farmers  and 
displaced  city  people.  The  creation  of  these  opportunities  is 
now  the  great  test  and  task  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  most  effective  performance  at  present  is  the 
right  combination  of  both  private  and  putflic  Investment  in 
productive  effort  and  socially  desirable  services. 

Table  1. — Government  debts,  private   long-term   debts,  and  bank 
loans   and   discounts.    United   States.   1921-38 

I  Millions  of  <'flll«r<;] 


U.S. 

Oovem- 

u:ent. 
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30> 
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ageiK-i«6. 
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30» 
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Dec. 
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terra 
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t<ital. 
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and 

private 

1921... 

23,737 

450 

8,476 

32.683 

48,682 

28,770 

77,4.'i8 

110. 121 

1882... 

22,711 

730 

9.S93 

33.334 

61,  -.00 

27.75© 

78,950 

112,388 

1823... 

22,  OK 

1,062 

10.S9H 

83,668 

65,234 

30.287 

85.521 

119. 189 

19?4... 

20.982 

1,231 

11.633 

33.846 

60.156 

31,348 

91.504 

12&.3S0 

19-25... 

20, -ill 

1,606 

12.830 

34,  .S4- 

64,895 

33.757 

96,652 

133.199 

1938... 

19.3H4 

1,669 

13,654 

34.707 

69,861 

36.0S1 

105.912 

140.  ri9 

WW... 

IS.  251 

i,7se 

14.735 

K775 

76.156 

17,314 

11Z470 

147,246 

las... 

17,318 

1.806 

U.899 

SI  883 

80,121 

1S.SB2 

110.713 

IM.fie6 

MOB... 

16.SW 

1,6«7 

16.7S0 

35,206 

83.234 

41.433 

124.657 

Ua92C 

uiao... 

1&.022 

1.871 

17.985 

36,778 

84.500 

40.510 

125,010 

16a  788 

1B3I 

1ft,  5M 

1.885 

19.060 

37,465 

83,131 

35.211 

118,342 

166.807 

WH 

19, 181 

2,130 

19.330 

4a  621 

80.192 

28.000 

108.282 

148,903 

1933... 

22.158 

3,279 

19, 517 

44.954 

75,594 

22,388 

97,082 

142.930 

'  Interest-bearins  debt  of  the  U.  8.  Oovernment,  p.  410. 1037  Report  o(  the  SecrcUry 
of  the  Treftsury,  except  that  data  for  1938  were  taken  from  U.  8.  Department  ofthe 

>  Toui  amoant  of  oatstandbw  Kcarttles  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxes  of  ihe  (1 )  Federal  Farm  Loan  ."System.  (2)  Federal  Home  Loan  ?yst«in, 
and  (3)  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  as  reported  on  p.  46C  of  the  Annaal 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  for  1937.  except  that  daU  for  1038  from  U.  8. 
Departtrent  of  the  Treaisury  and  include  deb*  of  the  newly  creat«d  agencies.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  Federal  National  Mortenpe  Association. 

» Includes  both  \cmf-  and  short-term  issues  Annuni  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnaeiiry  for  year  ended  June  30, 1937,  p.  466,  except  that  data  lor  1988  are  from  U.  8. 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  ..„.,, 

« ToUl  private  lonp-term  debt  in  the  Unltad  SUtes;  1922,  1930,  and  1934-37,  inclu- 
sive, are  DepartTient  of  Commerce  estim&les,''Lcog-term  debt*  In  the  United  SUtes," 
1937,  and  Surrey  of  Current  Business.  January  1939;  estimates  for  1921  from  ••  Pri- 
vate lone-term  debt  in  United  Stales."  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  All 
other  vears  prior  to  1938  based  on  National  Indujctrial  Conference  Board  data  (samo 
aoaioii  with  adjustments  by  Aericultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  brinfc  Into 
■greemuit  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  scries.  19*i  is  preluninary  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Admimstration  estimate.  ..       ,  „  ^    „„„  ■ 

•  Loans  and  discounts  all  active  banks.  Comptroller  of  Currency  reports  (1938  la 
preliminary). 

Source:  Agricoltara]  Adjustment  Administrttion.  Division  of  Propwn  Planning, 
Agricaltunl  Industrial  Relations  Section. 


1. — Oovernment  debts,  private   lon^term   deibts.  mnd   bmnk 
loans  and  discount*.  United  States.  1921-3$ — Continued 
[Millions  of  doUan] 


lOM... 

19^5.. 

193<}.. 

1037.. 

1938.. 


V  B. 
Oovern- 
ment. 
June 
30 


36.480 
27.C45 
8Z75fl 
35.i«)3 
36,576 


Federal 

ajiencies. 

Jane 

30 


6,736 

iai~ 

11.066 

ia547 

7.9(>0 


State 
and 
louil. 
June 
30 


18.823 
18.972 
19.312 
19  1.S2 
10^170 


Total 

Qovem- 

ment 


52. 03$ 
iA.7V4 
e.\&34 
6&.fi(t3 
63,735 


Private 
long- 
term* 
Dec. 
It 


74.100 
72.881 
7I.4«> 
70.  MS 
7U,U00 


Loans 
end  dis- 
counts, 
all  ac- 
tive 
banks. 
June 

30 


21.431 
»1.  419 

av83e 

22.flUt« 
31. 380 


Total 

private 

loag- 

term 

and 


loans 


05,731 
03.2S0 
02.208 
93.  im 
91,380 


Qraod 
total, 

Oorera- 
roent 
an>l 

private 


147, 7W 
l.t(i.tM4 

155.  m 

188.  tt* 
155^  lU 


Table   2. — Increases   in    national   income   prodvced   and    in    Umg- 
term  debts,   United  States.  1921-27  and   1932-38 

RATin  orCTMCLATl  V«  IMCREASE  IN  INCOM*  fTfl^l  KKASK  li*  LONG-TBKM  DUtT,  4  14  TO  t 


National 
income  > 

Incieeae 
over 
heap 
yuar 

Long-term  debt 

re<leral 
(iDclud- 

ing 
agencies) 

State 

and 

local' 

Private 

Total 

1921..    .      . 

li»-J2 

dollau 
62.6 
61.7 
09.8 
69.6 
77.1 
78.5 

n.2 

ffftfWH 

dollan 

0 

0.1 
17  2 
17.0 
34.5 
25  9 

M.e 

A/MNim 
4oU»ri 
34.187 
23.441 
•fl.07it 
22.213 
21.717 

2i.(»4:t 
au.o«u 

Mtan 
8.476 
9.893 

hi.  SUB 

n.«3S 

12.810 

13,664 

.\miom 
doilcm 
48.082 
51.300 
56.234 
00.156 
64.895 
69,861 
7&.1U 

4ollan 
81.  Mi 

M.a« 

lt<23 

8K.«ai 

IVM 

94.003 

1925 

1U271™~IIII1IIII™I1I1 

W.441 

ltH..'i«IS 
100.  VU 

Cumulative  total  .. 

118.3 

1921-27  incrfase 

•4.147 

0.250 

S6.474 

aB.<M 

7  at  TO  t 

1932 

iva    

40.0 

as 

fiai 

55.2 
63.5 
00.8 
00.0 

0 

13 
10.1 
1.V2 
23.5 
30.8 
3U.0 

21.201 
25.437 
33.215 
37.  «Q 
43,8^2 
46.350 
44.565 

19.330 
19.  .M7 
18,823 
18.972 
19,212 
19.  152 
19,170 

m.m 

7.^  .'i94 
74,390 
72.131 
71.459 
7a  335 
70,000 

laaKis 

1211.548 

1934 

19:<5 

lJB,33g 
129,625 

1936.- 

i:i4. 493 

1937 

1938 

135.837 
133. 73« 

Cumulative  total  . 

100  0 

1932-38  increase.     

23.274 

•100 

I  >  la 192 

12,922 

>  1021-27.  National  IndastritI  Conferenr<e  Board:   1932-37.    iMpartmeut  of  Com- 
merce; WiVi.  .Vm'icultural  AdUi.«.mont  .\diniaiatratiun  eat  JoiatM. 

>  Includes  both  long-  and  short-term  issues. 
•  Decrease. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminlstratton.  Dirttioo  of  Program  Planning.  Agri- 
cultural Industrial  Relations  Section. 

Tabls  3. — Government  debt  end  interest  charges.  United  States, 

1921-38 

lUmiona  of  dollan] 


1921.. 
1922.. 
1023-- 
1924-- 
1925.. 

i9as-- 

1927.. 
1928.. 
1920.. 

uao.. 

1821.. 
1032.. 
1933- . 
19.34.- 
U>35.. 
1936- - 
1«7.. 
1038.. 


Federal 


Debt' 


23.737 
22.711 
22.008 
2U982 
20,211 
19.  384 
18,251 
17,  318 
16.639 
1&023 
M.630 
19, 161 
22.198 
36.480 
27,«45 
32.756 
35. 801 
38.576 


Inter- 
est' 


1,030 
063 
0'/7 
877 
830 
793 
723 
671 
657 
000 
680 
672 
742 
842 
761 
838 
024 
047 


Rate 

of  in- 
terest > 


Ptrctnt 
4  330 
4.240 
4.214 
4.180 
4.105 
4.093 
3.960 
3.877 
3  946 
1807 
1M« 
8  505 
iiSO 
3.181 
1716 
1559 
1582 
1569 


Btate  and  local 


Debt' 


8.4T6 
9,803 
iaS98 
11.633 
12,830 
13.664 
14.735 
15.690 
16.700 

n.on 
laoM 

10.830 

10,617 
18.828 
18,072 
10.212 
10.152 
10,170 


Inter- 
est 


880 
462 
484 
C82 
686 

ea 

072 
710 
763 
S18 
8>8 
874 
878 
844 
833 
818 
797 
707 


Rate 
of  in- 
terest 


Percent 

4  48 

•  4.C7 

4.57 

4.57 

4.66 

4.66 

4.M 

4.M 

4.55 

•4.M 

4.63 

4  53 

4.50 

•4  48 

•4.80 

•4.26 

•4.16 

(4.16; 


Tetal  Qovemmeat 


DeM 


81213 
83.  OM 

31006 
81616 
n.061 
83.068 

82.816 
83,017 
33.300 
83.007 
86.CilO 
38.401 
41.675 
45.303 
40.617 
61.908 
64.965 
55,746 


Inter- 
est 

naie 
Of  in- 
tCTMt 

PtTUni 

1.410 

4.8i 

1,416 

4.M 

U411 

4. 88 

1.400 

4.88 

1.415 

4.81 

1,416 

4.81 

1.306 

4.28 

1.887 

4.30 

1.430 

4  38 

l.«»4 

4.31 

1.468 

4.0i 

1.546 

4.08 

1.030 

180 

1.686 

173 

1.584 

8,40 

1.656 

11* 

1,721 

11* 

L744 

lU 

1  Interest-beariiK  debt  (Jane  80)  interest  ea  wbiefa  is  exempt  tnm  Federal . 

tax.  1937  Ammal  Rejwrt  of  the  Secretary  o#  the  Trea«iry,  p.  410,  except  1088  is  tran 
U   8   Department  of  the  Treasury.  ,  .  ,-    « 

»  Amount  pavable  at  June  30  interest  rate.  1037  Annual  Report  oT  the  Ome«iy  of 
the  Treasury,  pp  IQ  and  442.  except  1938  L<i  from  U.  8.  Department  of  the  Trtmmvj. 

»  June  SO  rate,  1937  Amjual  Report  of  liie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pp  352  awl  441; 
esernt  1938  l«  from  C   8    Department  of  the  Treamiry. 

«  Debt  of  State  and  local  governments  (on  or  about  June  80).  interest  on  whicta  is 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  1937  Annual  Report  o*  the  Secretary  of  tte  Treasary, 
p  406,  except  Vi3S  is  from  US   Department  of  the  Treasury. 

•  Department  of  Commerce  debt  studirw  (other  ytmn  Interpolated)  see  p.  ITiL  Lmic- 
tarm  Debts  in  United  States,  for  1923  and  lOW,  smA  iaaaary  vm  Sorsn  •<  Oomal 
BviDMBfor  llM-17.  iBdartm 
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Tabls  4. — Private  long-term  and  Government  debt  and  interest 

charges.    United   States,   1921-38 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


PriTBt*«- 

Oovemment— 

Total  Oovem- 
ment and  private 
long-term- 

--■ 

LonK- 
t«nn 
debt 

Inter- 
est 

Rate  of 
inter- 
est 

Debt* 

Inter- 
eat 

Rate  of 
inter- 
est 

Debt 

Inter- 
est 

1921 

48.882 
51.200 
5.V234 
TO.  I.V5 
64.895 
69,861 
75.  l.'M 
80.  121 
83.224 

84.  .vm 

8.1,  131 
80.193 
75.594 
74.300 
72.  MI 
7I.4.W 
70.335 
70.000 

2.770 
2.978 
3,187 
3.471 
3,725 
4,017 
4.329 
4.623 
4.802 
4.882 
4.806 
4.603 
4.324 
4,  1H5 
3.987 
3,838 
3.713 
3.675 

Percent 
5  68 
5.81 
5.77 
5  77 
6.74 
5.75 
6.76 
8.77 
5.77 
S.78 
5.78 
5.74 
B.72 
5.63 
5.47 
5.37 
S.28 
S.2S 

32.213 
32.004 
32,606 
«,615 
33,041 
11013 
32,9!>0 
33.017 
3-1,399 
Tl,907 
3.->,  5S0 
38. 4'Jl 
41,675 
4,^303 
46.617 
51.968 
54.956 
55,746 

1,410 
1,415 
1,411 
1,409 
1,415 
1.416 
1.395 
1.387 
1,420 
1,424 
1,452 
1,548 
1.620 
1.688 
1,584 
I,6.VI 
1,721 
1.744 

Percent 
4.38 
4.31 
4.33 
4.32 
4.28 
4.28 
4.23 
4.20 
4.25 
4.20 
4.08 
4.02 
3.89 
3.72 
3.40 
3.19 
X13 
3.13 

80.893 

83,804 

87,840 

92,771 

97,936 

102,909 

108,142 

113,1.18 

116,623 

118,407 

118,711 

118,683 

117.289 

119.603 

119.448 

123,427 

125,290 

125,748 

4.180 

\m 

1»83 

19H... 

lS2ft 

l«aB 

1927 

4,391 
4,598 
4,880 
5,140 
6,433 
5,724 

1928 

1929 

6,010 
6,222 

1830 

6,306 

mi 

WW- 

WW--, 

1954 

1905 

ISH 

1987 

1938 

6,257 
6,149 
5,944 
5,871 
5,571 
5,494 
5,434 
5,419 

'  DftU  in  all  columns  for  the  yenn  1922,  1930.  and  1934-37,  incliusivp,  are  Depart* 
ment  of  Commpfce  estimates  (as  of  Dec.  31).  Data  for  other  years  hased  on  cstimatM 
contAineil  in  "LimK-term  debts  in  the  Unlte<l  States,"  1937  and  Survey  of  Current 
Baiincss,  January  1939;  the  estimate  for  V.r2l  was  taken  from  "Private  long-term 
debt  in  Unittii  States,"  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  National 
Induatrial  Conference  Board  debt  ostiiuaies  in  million  dollars  aro:  1922,  60,094,  1930, 
85,774:  and  1934,  76,757. 

•  Debt  of  Federal  and  of  State  and  local  governments,  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  ta.xes,  1937  .\nnual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(p.  466).  For  details  cuucerninK  Interest  chances  and  rates  see  table  III  (Oovem- 
ment debt  and  interest  charges.  United  States,  1921-3H). 

Soarce:  Aftricultunl  Adjustmrnt  Administration,  Division  of  Program  Planning, 
Agricultural  Industrial  Relations  Section. 

Tabu  6. — Interest  on  specified  debts  related  to  national  income. 

United  States.  1921-38 


Year 


Interest  charges 
on  private  long- 
term  and  Gov- 
crmuent  debt  ■ 


1921.-. 

1922 

1828 

1824 

1925 

1928 

182(7 

1»». - , 

1828 

1930- 

ini 

waa. 

un..  .^^ .. 

WM— I I- 

188S 

1838 

1937 

1938  (preliminary). 

1939  (estimated)... 


Hisn. 

4,391. 

4,  59>*. 
4,SS0 

5,  140. 
5,433, 
5,724, 
6,010. 

6,  2-.>2. 
6,  306. 
6,  2.'.7, 
6. 140, 
5,944, 
5.871. 
5.571, 
5.494, 
5,431, 
5,419, 
5,483, 


000.000 
Olio. »» 

0011.(100 

UK).  UOO 

nix).  000 
mo.  tK)o 

001).  IVV) 

000.  uio 
OUO.  mw 

000.000 

(K)0.  ono 

000.0(0 
000,000 
000.000 

ooaaio 

000.000 
0(X).000 
000,000 
000,000 


National  In- 
come paid  out ' 


$53,641, 

57,037, 
»>4,501, 
♦iS^  l(iO. 
72,580. 

74,  79.i, 

75,  6S.S, 
77,  .IW. 
79,701. 
73.  ,SJJ. 
61.609. 
iS.  644. 
46,089, 
5.1,  172, 
57.564. 
64,809. 
71,013. 
66.000, 

7i.ooa 


000,000 
000.  noo 
000.  000 
000, 1)00 
000,000 
00(»,  (XJO 
000.  (100 

000,  noo 

UIK).  (KW 

i);)0.  (XK) 
000. 0<X) 
000.000 
OIW.OOO 
000.000 
000.  oco 
000.  ooo 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


Interest 

charKea  as 

percent  of 

national 

inc»me 


Percent 

7.79 

7.70 

7.13 

7.16 

7.08 

7.26 

7.56 

1.71 

7.81 

8.  .57 

10.16 

12.  »V4 

12.90 

11.04 

9.68 

8.48 

7.65 

8.21 

7.72 


I  See  table  4. 

•  Agricultural  .\d]Hstment  Administration  series.  Based  on  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Kinp'i*  estimates  of  noagricultural  income  plu.s  .\!rricultur3l  .Adjustment 
Administration  estimates  of  agriculture's  contribution  to  the  national  income. 

Source:  Agricultural  Adjustment  .Administration,  Division  of  ProKram  Planning, 
AgriculturalJAdustrifll  Relations  Section. 

Tablb  Q.-4Kmaible  assets  and  net  debt  of  all  branches  of  Government 


Yeu 

Tangible  assets, 
De«.31 

Net  debt, 
June  30 

1815 - 

S5.  70n.0(X)  000 

1918 „ - 

6. 100  (100  ono 

7  300.  i)(X)  <K)0 

iwa. _ 

wao 

$31,900,000,000 
32.  900,00),  000 

34,  loaooaooo 

35. 300, 000,  000 

37,  000,  OOa  000 

38,  500,  001),  (R)0 
40,  3L10,  000.  000 
42.  +.X),  WX  000 
44,  3.KX  000, 000 
4«3.  StW.  00>X  000 
48.9110.000,000 
5l,20Q,O0aO0O 
53.600,000,000 
56,600.000,000 

16.  400,  000,  000 
30, 300, 000, 000 
30, 600, 000, 000 

3aaiw.O(U,oi)o 
31,  auaooo.ooo 

31,  100,*)O.UX) 
3I,0OO.i«O,OO0 
31,400.000,000 
11  Tni  000  000 

isn 

1824 

was 

was 

war 

1828 

Ma8—             - 

wn 

uti 

31.  on*.  000.  000 

3a  9oa  ooo.  000 

31,  IOaOOQ.000 
31,400,00(.).000 
33,300,000,000 

Tablb  e. — Tanfftble  assets  and  nit  debt  of  aU  branches  of  Govern- 
ment— Continued 


Year 


1932 

1933 

1834 

1935.— 

1936 

1937 

1938 


'  1938  estimate  of  taa.7ible  assets  by  Agr^ultural  Adjustment  Administration  based 
on  trend  of  previous  years. 

So<ir(»:  Central  Statistical  Board. 


Proposal  for  Naval  HoliJay  and  Arms  Conference 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOU:S  LUDLOW 


OF  II  DIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fehrtuiry  6. 1939 


Speaki  !r 


Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr. 
resentative    of    citizens    who 
existing  trends.  I  should  like 
lead  in  trying  to  secure  an  arrangement 
the  powers  of  the  earth  for 
ence  on  limitation  of 
this  direction  lies  our  opport^mity 
mankind. 

By  unanimous  consent  I 
the  Congress  and  the  country  a 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  as  fojows 


o 


armaments 


and  continuing  until  thte  hour. 


minded,  conscientious,  capable 
I  am  further  moved  to  write 


Tangible  assets, 
Dec.  31 


$57. 000. 000. 000 
58,  400.  000.  000 

60, 400,  an.  000 

62,400,0OJ,0'>0 

65,  500.  m).  000 

68,  400,  000, 000 

'  71, 000,  000. 000 


Net  debt, 
June  30 


$37,000,000,000 
39, 700, 000, 000 

4i,6oaooaooo 

43,700,000,000 
48, 000,  000, 000 
60,  900,  000,  ooo 
50, 800, 000, 000 


as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Rep- 
are   greatly    concerned    over 
see  our  Grovemment  take  the 
by  agreement  among 
i  naval  holiday  and  a  confer- 
It  seems  to  me  that  in 
for  a  supreme  service  to 


pi  esent 


for  the  consideration  of 
letter  I  have  written  to 

Pebbttart  6,  1939. 


Hon.  CoRDELL  Hull. 

Secretary  of  State.  Washing)  on.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  m(  ved  to  write  this  letter  not  only 
because  you  are  our  leading  offlc:  al  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
but  because  erf  the  friendship  t?.at  has  existed  between  us,  long 
antedating  your  career  in  the  s<rvlce  of  the  Nation,  subsequently 
strengthened  by  our  association  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


It  is  needless  for  me  to  reiterate 


my  admiration  of  you  or  to  acco  -d  to  you  the  high  place  you  hold 
In  the  imlversal  esteem  of  our  p«  cple  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  hlch' 


0  aclal. 
this  letter  to  you  because  of  the 


hope  held  out  and  the  assurai  ce  given  In  point  No.  3  of  our 
President's  four-point  program  ol  foreign  policy,  enunciated  by  him 
at  his  press  conference  on  Februi  iry  3  when  he  said : 

"We  are  in  complete  sympath  '  with  any  and  every  effort  made 
to  reduce  or  limit  armamentB." 

I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  tl  e  time  has  come  when  the  United 
States  should  undertake  the  rol;  which  we  alone  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  capable  of  performing  with  any  ass\irance 
of  success — the  role  of  peacemacer. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  tl  at  the  United  States  Government 
should  proceed  without  delay  ta  sound  out  the  powers  on  two 
fundamental  propositions:  (1)  jm  agreement  on  a  naval  holiday 
which  would  suspend  naval  coistnictlon  until  January  1  1941- 
and  (2)  a  proposal  that  all  natu  us  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
to  discuss  limitation  of  arms,  to  be  held  In  this  Capital  City  some 
time  during  the  coming  summei  or  fall. 

I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  ever  beljeved  anything  In  my  life  that  now 
Is  ©tir  opportimlty  to  act  along  these  lines,  for  if  we  delay  action 
there  Is  a  prospect  that  we  may  find  ourselves  Just  another  bellig- 
erent In  an  awful  world  war,  withj  our  opportxinity  to  serve  as  peace- 
maker gone  forever. 

Some  may  say  that  with  the  wkr  psychology  pervading  the  earth, 
now  Is  a  queer  time  to  be  propoa  ng  intervention  for  peace,  but  my 
reply  to  that  is  that  now  is  exactl; '  the  right  time,  before  the  nations 
come  to  grips  in  a  cataclysmic  w<  rid  warfare  that  might  be  avoided 
by  a  little  forehanded  discussion  t  round  a  table.  Dictators  and  war- 
mongers would  not  like  such  a  pn  iposal  coming  from  America,  but  It 
would  be  hailed  with  Joy  and  sa  isf action  by  99  percent  of  all  the 
peoples  all  arotmd  the  globe,  for  tte  people  who  have  to  do  the  dying 
and  suffering  and  to  bear  the  bur<  ens  and  griefs  of  war  are  im.speak- 


ably  weary  of  war.  By  espousing 
ference  America  would  instantly 
masses  In  every  land.    In  dictator 


able  immediately  to  make  their  aj  proval  articulate,  but  even  there  a 
great  sentiment  would  be  built  u  )  for  peace.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
such  a  straight-from-the-shoulde    peace  move  by  America  would  be 


foredoomed  to  failure.    I  believe 


a  naval  holiday  and  an  arms  (X)n- 
wln  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
countries  the  masses  might  not  be 


t  would  be  successful.    As  you  so 


weu  know,  Japan,  through  her  offl  ;ial  spokesman,  her  Foreign  Minis- 
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ter,  already  has  stated  that  she  will  wel(X)me  nn  opportunity  to  send 
delegates  to  such  a  conierence.  European  dictators  may  demur,  but 
I  believe  they  would  fail  in  line  when  they  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
oomnKJU  people  of  their  countries.  As  for  the  European  democracies, 
I  believe  they  would  welcome  such  a  move  by  America. 

Such  a  movement  coming  from  Washington  would  not  Indicate  a 
soft  or  weak  attitude  on  our  part  but  would  show  that,  armed  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  we  have  the  strength  and  the  vision  and  the 
determination  to  assuir.e  a  role  that  no  other  nation  Is  capable  of 
performing  nearly  as  well  as  we  arc — the  role  of  peacemaker  to  relieve 
the  world  of  the  fears  and  tension  that  now  engulf  It. 

Let  it  be  known  that  America  stands  for  cnnaervlng  and  building 
up  human  values  rather  than  for  tearing  them  down.  A  great  com- 
mander once  drove  away  the  animo.sltits  and  lifted  the  burdens  from 
the  hearts  6f  millions  of  people  by  saying.  "Let  us  have  peace."  and 
by  assuring  the  poverty-stricken  men  of  the  Southland  that  they 
need  not  surrender  their  horses,  as  they  would  need  them  for  the 
spring  plowing.  How  relieved  hvimanity  would  be  at  this  Jimcture  II 
there  were  someone  in  authority  to  take  the  lead  in  checking  the 
war  tide,  so  that  we  in  America  might  have  peace  and  freedom  from 
agitation:  so  that  we  might  turn  to  the  problems  of  economic  and 
moral  rebabiUtaticm  that  so  much  need  our  attention  and  so  that 
the  peoples  of  all  other  countries  everywhere,  insofar  as  their  local 
conditions  and  surroundings  will  permit,  may  be  vouchsafed  the 
same  blessings.  May  I  coiK:lude  with  some  u'ords  by  Neville  Cham- 
berlain? I  quote  from  his  speech  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association  as 
reported  in  the  London  Times  of  December  14.  1838,  when.  In  dis- 
cussing how  happiness  comes  to  nations,  be  said: 

"Something  depends  upon  our  material  condition,  upon  our 
ability  to  command  a  standard  of  comfort  which  each  sets  for  him- 
self. But  even  more  are  we  dependent  for  ovir  happiness  upon  our 
mental  condition,  upon  our  freedom  from  apprehension,  upon  the 
possession  of  that  peace  of  mind  without  which  no  material  com- 
forts can  bring  satisfaction.  It  is  the  absence  of  that  peace  of 
mind  which  today  weighs  upon  the  world  and  In  its  turn,  by  de- 
stroying confidence,  prevents  us  from  reaping  the  material  ad- 
vantages to  which  human  progress,  in  mastering  the  forces  of 
nattire,  should  entitle  us.  And  I  would  conclude  by  appealing 
through  you  to  all  the  nations  you  represent  to  realize  that  our 
aim  should  be  the  happiness  of  all  our  peoples,  and  that  that 
happiness  can  be  attained  if  we  are  willing  to  lay  aside  suspicion 
and  prejudice,  to  cease  looking  for  points  of  difference,  and  to 
search  instead  for  p>oint6  of  agreement." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  wise  statesman,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
greater  service  America  could  render  to  the  world  than  to  implement 
his  phllosphy  with  the  means  of  action,  so  th#t  around  a  conference 
table  the  representatives  of  the  nations  may  cease  looking  for  "points 
of  difference"  and  may  search  for  "points  of  agrc^ement." 

I  realize  that  in  the  present  psychology  of  the  world  there  can  be 
no  disarmament  that  is  not  mutual,  and  that  with  other  nations 
arming  to  the  teeth  America  must  build  up  its  defenses,  nor  do  I 
have  any  criticism  of  those  In  charge  of  our  foreign  relations,  because 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  striving  lor  the  same  objective — ^peace  on 
earth — though  perhaps  with  different  ideas  and  different  plans  as  to 
how  that  objective  can  be  reached,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  proposal  of  a  naval  holiday  and  an  arms- 
limitation  conference,  because  I  sincerely  believe  it  offers  the  way  to 
break  the  war  psychology  and  to  enable  America  to  render  the  great- 
est service  it  possibly  could  render  to  the  world. 
Very  truly  yotors. 

Loins  LxTDLow. 
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cases  more  than  three-quarters  were  ofBcially  closed  during 
that  period.  Of  this  nimiber,  about  16  pcrc«it  were  dismissed 
by  the  Board  or  its  regional  directors,  approximately  25  per- 
cent were  withdrawn,  and  an  additional  54  percent  were  set- 
tled by  mutual  agreement.  I  was  pleased  to  read  that  only 
some  5  percent  of  all  the  charges  filed  required  a  formal 
hearing  before  a  trial  examiner. 

That  single  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. It  is  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  has  been  doing  splendid  work  In  conciliating  and  arbi- 
trating differences  between  employers  and  workers.  We  all 
know  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  represents 
the  only  sound  tmsis  for  permanent  harmonious  relations 
between  employers  and  workers.  Precisely  such  a  policy  has 
been  followed  consistently  by  the  Board,  as  the  figures  from 
Portime  show,  and  I  simply  wished,  Mr.  Spetdcer,  to  take  a 
brief  moment  to  point  out  that  important  fact  to  this  House. 

Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  Board  have  so  often  been 
represented  as  terrible  ogres  about  to  pounce  on  all  business- 
men in  the  country,  it  seems  interesting  that  Fortune  maga- 
zine described  Mr.  J.  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     , 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday.  February  7,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  for 
some  time  been  a  considerable  amount  of  critical  comment 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  regarding  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  In  view  of  the  many  barbs 
which  have  been  thrown  at  the  Board,  I  was  extremely  inter- 
ested in  an  article  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
magazine  which  has  an  established  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality and  detached,  scientific  observation.  The  publication 
I  refer  to  Is  entitled  "Fortune,"  and  the  article  describing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  for  October  8,  1938,  on  page  56,  under  the 
title  "The  G D Labor  Board." 

According  to  this  article,  some  16,200  csises  Involving  about 
3,900,000  employees  were  brought  to  the  Board  by  workers  and 
labor  organizations  between  October  1935 — when  the  first 
N.  L.  R.  B.  hearing  was  held— and  July  1,  1938.    Of  these 


A  tired,  soft-spoken,  48-year-old  dean  from  Plttaburgh,  named 
Joseph  Warren  Kladden.  He  came  to  Washington  with  a  sound. 
legal  background  (he  personally  argued  the  Jones  ft  Laughlln  test 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court),  a  genuinely  Judicial  temperament, 
few  if  any  New  Deal  connections,  and  faith  In  the  essential  fairness 
and  honesty  of  both  industry  and  labor,  a  faith  that  had  survived 
his  successful  chairmanship  of  the  three-man  arbitration  board  that 
settled  the  Pittsburgh  street-car  dispute  in  1034. 


Agricultural  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATIVSS  OF  THB 

STATE  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 

House  Resoltrtlon  1 

A  resolution  commending  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  for  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  gtiarantee  to  farmers  the 

cost  of  production 

^niereas  18  Senators  and  6  Bepresentatlres  have  Introduced  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  designed  to  guarantee  coat 
of  production  to  farmers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  houBe  that  such  legislation  Is 
essential  if  the  eocnomlc  status  of  agriculture  be  raised  to  a  parity 
with  other  industry:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  aepresentatives  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Montana  Legislative  Assembly  ck>  hereby  commend  said  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  action  in  introducing  this  legislation,  and  that 
the  clerk  of  this  house  be,  and  is  hereby  directed  to  convey  to  each 
of  said  national  legislators  this  expression  of  oommetuiatlon. 


W.  P.  A- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  February  7. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON,  OF  MISSOURI. 

JANUARY  14,  1939 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  message  of 
the  President  today,  with  reference  to  the  Works  Progress 
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Administration,  I  Include,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  the  following  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  on  Saturday, 
January  14: 

Some  time  ago  a  prominent  citizen  Insisted  Jocularly  that  If 
W.  P.  A.  wa«  discontinued  the  unemployed  woi4d  have  to  go  to 
work.  He  was  loudly  applauded,  but  Just  about  that  time  his 
son  came  home  from  college,  and  his  son-in-law  lost  his  Job.  and 
suddenly  our  friend  changed  his  tune  and  began  to  say  "some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,"  and  finally  was  insisting  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  see  that  men  had  an  opportunity  to  work."  He 
wrote  his  Con^^ressman  asking  If  the  boys  couldn't  get  a  foreman- 
ship  in  W.  P.  A.  or  be  appointed  to  something  In  Washington,  and 
finally  got  one  of  them  a  local  State  appointment  and  put  the 
other  out  on  a  farm  he  was  able  to  buy  at  depression  prices.  To- 
day with  the  boys  off  his  hands  and  business  again  on  the  up- 
grade, he  Is  talking  about  the  public  debt,  and  the  malingerers  on 
W  P.  A.,  and  asking  "how  are  we  ever  going  to  pay  the  bill?"  Ap- 
parently circumstances  alter  cases  and  the  point  of  view  depends 
largely  on  whose  ox  Is  gored — which  brings  us  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  proposition. 

The  right  to  labor  Is  inalienable.  It  Is  a  right.  And  the  oppor- 
tunity to  labor,  to  earn  the  dally  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  br»w 
Is  the  greatest  blessing  vouchsafed  by  a  benign  providence.  In- 
terference with  that  opportunity  Is  always  artificial.  Panics  and 
depressions  are  man-made.  And  being  man-made  they  must  be 
man-remedied.  The  W.  P.  A.  Is  the  most  successful  plan  yet  de- 
vised for  remedying  the  situation — of  providing  work — and  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  until  economic  readjustment  again 
permiu  private  Industry  to  take  up  the  burden  where  It  left  off. 
The  W.  P.  A.  Is  something  new  In  business  and  government — an 
experiment — and  conducted  on  such  a  vast  scale  as  to  have  no 
counterpart  In  history.  Depressions  have  recvirred  periodically  In 
all  lands,  but  nowhere  from  ancient  Egjrpt  down  through  medieval 
Europe  to  the  modem  continental  nations  of  either  hemisphere 
have  such  astronomical  sxmas  been  spent  on  so  inclusive  and  com- 
prehensive a  scale  for  such  a  purpose. 

Of  course,  an  expenditure  of  such  unprecedented  amounts — In 
so  broad  a  field  without  blueprints  or  formulas  from  the  past,  is 
Inevitably  attended  by  complaint  and  criticism — and  no  doilbt 
there  is  ample  occasion  for  both.  "Men  given  work  who  do  not 
deserve  it" — "men  denied  work  who  should  have  it" — political 
exploitation — waste — favoritism — and  all  the  gamut  of  charges 
which  inevitably  accompany  public  expenditures,  whether  by  vil- 
lage. State,  or  Nation.  In  my  home  Congressional  District  mili- 
tant delegations  of  Democrats  call,  write.  t?le?raph — protesting 
against  the  prostitution  of  W.  P.  A.  by  Republican  foremen  for 
political  purposes.  My  files  are  full  of  vigorous  protests  by  mili- 
tant Republicans  against  the  use,  by  Democratic  foremerf,  of 
W.  P.  A.  positions  to  control  the  election  of  constables  and  school 
directors,  not  to  mention  Senators  and  Presidents.  And  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  Justified.  For  in  the  enlistment  of  per- 
sonnel in  a  huge  organization  extending  across  the  continent 
"""you  cannot  change  every  Democrat  and  every  Republican  to  a 
cloistered,  nonpartisan  eunuch  "in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye"  or 
In  any  other  space  of  time.  They  are  still  Democrats.  They  arc 
stUl  Republicans.  They  still  have  their  personal  prejudices  and 
their  local  interests  to  serve  with  too  often  the  proverbial  pro- 
vincial Incompetence.  And  no  amount  of  announcement  of  pre- 
cept or  policy  from  Washington  can  neutralize  or  control  them. 
In  every  Red  Cross  drive,  and  every  community  chest  campaign — 
In  every  church  and  fraternal  program  for  local  relief  we  are  con- 
fronted by  precisely  these  same  problems.  "Those  receive  who 
do  not  need."  And  "those  who  deserve  are  neglected."  And  po- 
litical support  In  church  or  lodge  or  school  election  is  solicited  on 
the  strength  of  largess  so  distributed.  But  it  Is  a  testimonial  to 
American  efficiency  and  American  Integrity,  and  should  be  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  every  American  citizen,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  billions  of  dollars  through  W.  P.  A.  from  the  back 
room.«:  of  that  dingy  yellow  brick  building  on  a  side  street  in 
Washington — from  which  the  W.  P.  A.  was  administered — not  a 
dime  of  the  billions  that  flowed  like  an  avalanche  through  Its 
doors,  ever  stuck  to  the  hands  of  the  Administrator  or  the  efficient 
staff  that  occupied  the  building  with  him.  That  record  Is  one  of 
the  brightest  chapters  in  American  history,  one  In  which  every 
citizen  of  the  Republic  may  take  pride  regardless  of  political 
affiliation. 

And  among  all  the  welter  of  attempted  political  maneuvering  by 
local  ward  heelers  of  all  parties,  one  conclusive  and  Irrefutable  rec- 
ord stands  out  like  the  headlight  on  a  locomotive  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon.  That  is  the  election  in  Michigan.  In  the  interest  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Administrator  Hopkins,  the  election  in 
Michigan  took  precedence  ever  the  election  in  any  other  State. 
It  was  the  only  State — outside  of  his  own  State  of  New  York — in 
which  President  Roosevelt  went  on  the  air  to  specifically  urge  the 
election  of  his  personal  candidates.  Certainly  if  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  the  W.  P.  A.  was  to  be  used  in  any  State  it  woxild  be 
used  In  Michigan.  What  actually  was  the  course  of  W.  P.  A.  In 
the  Michigan  campaign?  In  the  Sept^ember  tiefore  the  election 
W.  P,  A.  expenditures  in  Michigan  reached  $14,251,125.45.  In  Octo- 
ber— Just  when  the  campaign  was  hottest  and  sentiment  was  crys- 
tallizing— expenditures  were  reduced  to  $11.243. 6 14.37.  And  in  No- 
vember—the month  of  the  election — expenditures  were  further 
dropped  to  »9,489,342  44.  Again  on  September  3,  1938,  W.  P.  A. 
was  employing,  m  Michigan  202,296  men— potenUal  voters.    On  Sep- 


tember 17  the  number  had  been 
181.176— October  15,  to  172 
of  election,  November  8,  the 
159,139.    U  W.  P.  A.  was  being 
in  the  United  States,  it  would 
tional  men  would  have  been  e 
been  exp)ended.    But  during  the 
issue  hung  In  the  balance 


424 — October : 


non  )artlsan. 


servjd 


farm-  to 


sysl  ems. 


ber  the  niunber  of  men  was 
expended  was  reduced.     There 
vlnclng  evidence  of  the 
mand  in  charge  of  this 
lous  sums  of  money  being  dally 
the  Nation. 

W.  P.  A.  is  honest.    It  is 
all,   it  is  effective.     It  has 
created.     All  over  the  country 
tated.  saved  from  suffering,  and 
which   can   only   be   surmised. 
service  the  Nation   has  been 
streets,  highways,  bridges 
conuiiunity  buildings,  water 
pal.   State,   and   National   proJe<  t 
secured  in  any  other  way  and 
the  life  of  communities  throu^out 
years  to  come. 

Those  who  are  now  complalnihg 
when  we  were  taking  even  largfr 
to  lend  to  European  nations  for 
billions  which  never  have  been 
for  the  American  people  to  say 
money  sent  to  Europe  or  the  mfcney 

Of  course.  W.  P    A.  was  crea  ;ed 
temporary.     And  we  look  forwa]  d 
when  rapidly  Improving  economic 
and  private  industry  will  again 
time,  let  every  man  In  his  own 
and   cooperate   to   that   end 
cooperation    lies    the    hope    ant  I 
nations. 


reduced  to  197.943 — on  October  1,  to 

29,  to  165.264  and  by  the  day 

nu^nbcr  had  dropped  from  202.296  to 

for  political  purposes  anywhere 

hkve  been  used  in  Michigan.     Addi- 

inplojred: — larger  sums  would  have 

heat  of  the  campaign — when  the 

steadily  through  September  and  Octo- 

and  the  amount  of  money 

cfculd  be  no  more  striking  or  con- 

nonpaitlsan  integrity  of  the  high  com- 

stupendfus  army  of  voters — and  the  fabu- 

expended  in  every  commimity  in 


And,  most  important  of 

the  purpose  for  which   it   was 

1  oday  families  have  been  rehabill- 

tlded  over  an  abyss  the  depth  of 

And   along   with   this   Invaluable 

enriched  with  public   improvement, 

-market  roads,  schools,  libraries, 

and  nvmierous  other  munlcl- 

s   which   never   could   have   been 

ich  will  serve  to  enrich  and  bless 

the  Nation  through  all  the 


of  the  cost  had  nothing  to  say 

sums  from  the  Public  Treasvuy 

heir  rehabilitation  after  the  war — 

ind  never  will  be  paid.    I  leave  It 

^hlch  has  been  better  invested,  the 

spent  for  W.  P.  A. 

to  serve  an  emergency.     It  Is 

to  the  day.  In  the  near  future, 

conditions,  accelerated  business, 

take  over  the  Job.    In  the  mean- 

partlciilar  field  work  and  sacrifice, 

In   work   and   sacrifice   and   in 

destiny    of    individuals    and    of 


Far 


Hon.  Thomas  R.  Amlie 


EXTENSION 


HON.  LEE 

OF  CA;  .IFGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  Fe  iruary 


STATEaiENT   BY   HENRY   OHL, 
CONSIN   STATE 


the 


Mr.'  GEYER  of  Californls 
with  the  consideration  by 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Amlie  as  a 
merce  Commission,  It  seems 
In  the  Record  the  following 
given  out  by  Henry  Ohl,  Jr 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation 
Hotel,  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ohl  said: 


leg  slature 


The  attack  on  Thomas  R.  An^lie 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  can 
the  outside  until  they  become 
of  the  majority  of  that  body. 

The   resolution    issued   from 
better  understood  when  the 
Vicious  antilabor  and  unsocial 

Reactionaries  and  illibcrals  it 
action  against  labor's  most  rat. 

The  resolution  condemnatory 
of   the   Wisconsin   Legislature 
pected  from  that  body. 

Labor  In  Wisconsin  generally 
nomination  of  Thomas  Amlie 
mission  post 

The  wild  charges  of  communism 
by   the   Communists'   own   att 
Those  of  us  who  know  Amlie 
thinker,  and  a  consistent 
the  right  nor  so  far  to  the  left 

The  interest  of  Wisconsin 
for  which   Amlie  has   been 
with  a  man  who  has  served 
a  whole. 


atta(  ks 
lest 
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PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WIS- 
OP  LABOR 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 

Senate  of  the  nomination  of 

nember  of  the  Interstate  Com- 

o  me  pertinent  to  have  printed 

a|tatement  on  Mr.  Amlie  recently 

of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  president 

of  Labor,  at  the  Hamilton 


which  inspired  a  resolution  In 
I  ardly  be  understood  by  people  on 
I  nf  ormed  as  to  the  unsocial  caliber 


the  Wisconsin  statehouse  will  be 
gets  down  to  work  on  the 

eglslation  already  Introduced. 

appears  have  combined  for  united 
lt>nal  demands. 

of  Amlie  Is  one  of  the  first  acta 
'V'hich   Indicates  what  may  be  ez- 


fDr 


was  pleased  with  the  President's 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


made  against  Amlie  are  refuted 

on  Amlie   from   time  to  time. 

consider  him  a  clear,  rational 

coopeibtor  swerving  neither  extremely  to 

is  to  leave  good  reasoning  behind. 

is  not  so  much  in  the  position 

'   as   it   Is   m   keeping   faith 

has  been  loyal  to  the  people  as 


nor  ilnated 
anl 
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Thomas  A.  Edison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  February  8. 1939 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  about  our  dally 
tasks  we  sometimes  are  inchned  to  let  the  accomplishments 
of  our  fellow  man  go  by  without  thought,  and  we  soon  forget 
that  the  very  articles  we  are  using  In  our  daily  life  and  have 
grown  accustomed  to  were  not  in  existence  so  many  years  ago. 
Were  it  not  for  inventive  geniuses,  we  would  stifl  be  strug- 
gling along  through  life  with  the  candle,  the  horse  and  buggy, 
with  no  radio,  no  teleiAione.  or  many  other  conveniences. 
Yet  they  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily  Ufe  and 
become  a  part  of  otu"  very  existence  that  we  forget  their 
origin.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  were  it  not  that  we  have 
national  holidays  in  memory  of  the  great  men  of  this  country 
we  would  forget  even  characters  of  the  import  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  But  again  most  of  our  national  heroes  and 
those  we  remember  by  holidays  were  great  In  civic  or  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  we  pay  little  heed  or  attention  to  the  great 
works  of  men  and  pioneers  in  industry  and  inventive  geniuses 
who  have  given  us  so  many  of  the  conveniences  of  Ufe. 

Saturday  will  mark  the  birthday  of  a  man  proclaimed  uni- 
versally as  this  country's  greatest  inventor,  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  He  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  basic  process  that 
later  developed  Into  Industries,  conveniences,  and  commodi- 
ties that  we  now  accept  in  our  daily  life  as  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Edison's  life  had  not  been  one  of  ease  and  comfort,  nor 
had  it  been  one  of  the  result  of  higher  education.  He  was 
not  afforded  this  privilege.  Mr.  Edison's  parents,  while  by 
no  means  paupers,  were  not  above  the  comfortably  fixed 
middle  class,  and  being  of  a  wandering  nature  and  quick 
to  move  to  new  territory  Mr.  Edison.  Sr..  never  remained 
in  one  locality  for  any  great  length  of  time,  which  inter- 
rupted the  education  and  titUning  of  the  many  children  in 
the  Edison  family.  Thomas  Edison,  as  a  child,  was  not  well, 
being  of  sickly  physique.  Because  of  this  his  mother,  a  fine, 
well-educated  lady,  took  it  upon  herself  to  educate  yovmg 
Edison.  While  still  a  young  boy  he  showed  his  business  abil- 
ity in  opening  a  newspaper  route  on  the  various  trains  In  and 
around  the  town  wherein  he  lived.  Young  Edison,  even 
though  not  too  strong  physically  or  too  well,  was  still  a  tjrpi- 
cal  boy  and  had  many  an  experience  of  the  average  mis- 
chievous child,  which  sometimes  caused  his  mother  consider- 
able anxiety. 

He  was  bom  February  11,  1847,  in  Milan,  Ohio,  and  moved 
with  his  family  to  many  cities  in  the  Middle  West  and  Can- 
ada. At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  telegraphy, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
be  became  an  expert  operator  and,  bke  all  of  those  engaged 
in  that  occupation  at  that  time,  he  became  a  wanderer  and 
drifted  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  taking 
a  Job  as  telegraph  dispatcher  on  the  railroads. 

While  following  this  occupation  his  inventive  mind  began 
to  function  and  he  saw  many  diflSculties  arising  with  the 
crude  telegraph  equipment  in  vogue  In  that  day.  It  was 
not  long  before  young  Edison  began  to  experiment  with 
Improvements  to  the  telegraph  systems,  Iwt^  receiving  and 
sending.  Even  then  he  was  working  vuider  diflBculties,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  had  not  been  many  years  after  his  birth  that 
he  became  practically  totally  deaf  through  an  accident. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  physical  handicap,  he  continued  his 
work  with  the  telegraph  and  his  first  patented  Invention  was 
in  1868,  when  he  was  21  years  old.  and  was  known  as  an  elec- 
trical vote  recorder.  Subsequently,  in  rapid  succession,  he  in- 
vented many  new  products,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  which 
to  us  Is  the  first  practical  incandescent  lamp  known  at  that 
time  as  a  "hairpin  burning  in  a  bottle."  This  Invention  was 
created  at  MenIo  Park,  N.  J.,  where  Mr.  Edison  had  estab- 
lished a  small  laboratory  for  experimoital  purposes  and 


where  now  stands  a  large  masonry  column  at  the  top  of 
which  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  an  incandescent  lamp  burns 
continuously  In  memory  and  recognition  of  this  great  man 
who  brought  to  us  the  electric  light. 

Because  his  inventions,  evolved  to  benefit  and  bring  profit 
to  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  and  particularly  to 
this  country,  are  today  the  foundation  upon  which  we  shall 
continue  to  advance  and  progress;  and  because  the  busines^s 
which  he  founded  during  his  lifetime  are  still  prospering  and 
carrying  on  his  work,  it  is  only  proper  and  fitting  that  appro- 
IMlate  recognition  be  given  this  coimtry's  benefactor  and 
world-famous  genius.  Setting  aside  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  American,  February  11.  each  year  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  would  be  a  deserved  tribute. 

The  benefits  we  all  derive  today  and  will  continue  to  derive 
In  the  future  are  beyond  human  calculation.  In  Edison's 
accomplishments  the  world  has  not  only  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  industrial  and  social  progress  but  every  living 
soul  for  innumerable  years  to  come  will  profit  spiritually  from 
happier  human  relationships  and  happier  living  conditions. 

TTie  name  of  Thomas  AIv»  Edison  rightly  belongs  on  the 
list  of  America's  greatest  men.  His  memory  should  be  fit- 
tingly perpetuated  so  that  our  citizens  and  the  peor^es  of  the 
world  will  never  be  allowed  to  forget  the  greatness  of  this 
genius  whose  achievements  better  their  lives.  No  other  Amer- 
ican ever  contributed  more  to  our  present  civilization  and  the 
stimulation  erf  industrial  progress.  Even  so,  Thomas  Alva 
Edison's  laboratories  are  carrying  on  bis  great  work,  founded 
on  Edison's  principle  of  first  recognizing  a  need  and  then 
Inventing  a  solution. 

During  his  lifetime  Edison  received  some  1,150  patents. 
Among  his  best  accomplishments,  besides  the  first  practical 
incandescent  lamp,  are  the  lirst  commercially  practical  gen- 
erator and  the  first  practical  system  of  electric-power  trans- 
mission and  distribution — a  group  of  basic  inventions  with 
which,  in  1882,  with  the  (H>enlng  of  the  first  commercial 
generating  plant,  he  ushered  in  the  age  of  electricity. 

Other  accomplishments  include  the  multiplex  telegraph; 
the  motion-picture  camera:  the  phonograph:  the  alkaline 
storage  battery:  the  microphone  transmitter,  which  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  development  of  the  telephone  and 
also  In  the  art  of  radio  broadcasting:  and  the  Edison-effect 
lamp,  which  was  the  first  thermionic  tube  and  basis  of  our 
present  radio  "tubes." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  Edison's  death 
In  1931  the  Industries  arising  directly  from  his  inventions 
represented  an  investment  of  more  than  $25,000,000,000  and 
were  directly  providing  2,000,000  jobs  to  our  people  of  this 
country.  This  was  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  were 
employed  during  the  same  year  by  all  the  railroads,  auto- 
mobile, and  steel  Industries  combined:  or,  considering  the 
total  of  18.000.000  per!>ons  gainfully  employed  in  all  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  communication  Industries, 
1  out  of  every  9  owed  his  employment  directly  to  "niomas 
Alva  Edison. 

Similar  benefits  exist  today  and  will  continue  to  exist  as 
the  foundations  he  made  for  advancement  and  expansion  of 
industry  have  built  upon  them  new  and  great  Industries 
which  would  not  be  possible  were  It  not  for  this  genius  and 
htunanitarian  whose  chief  pleasure  was  to  provide  additional 
means  to  others  securing  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 
It  was  Thomas  Alva  Edison  who  brought  about  stimulation 
of  the  basic  industry  of  mining.  Through  his  Inventions, 
markets  for  coal,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  silver,  and  zinc  were 
Increased.  For  instance,  about  one-third  of  the  silver  pro- 
duction today  goes  Into  the  making  of  motion-picture  fUm, 
an  Industry  to  which  Edison  gave  birth.  Something  like 
half  of  today's  copper  output  goes  Into  wire,  cable,  and  other 
uses  In  the  electrical  industry,  which  Edison  brought  into 
being. 

I  could  cite  statistics  indefinitely  and  rtin  not  give  a  full 
measiu-e  of  the  enrichment  Edison  has  brought  to  everyone's 
life.  Few  people  associate  this  Inventive  genius  with  our 
present-day  conveniences,  such  as  vacuum  cleaners,  automo- 
biles, refrigerators,  and  similar  borne  appUances.    And  yet 
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without  the  basic  principles  perfected  by  Edison,  we  might 
not  have  these  things  today.  In  fact,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  the  extent  of  the  daily  benefits  we  derive  from  this 
great  American's  Inventive  prowess  are  beyond  calculation. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  Thomas  Edison  worked  not  so 
much  in  the  field  of  pure  science  as  in  the  application  of 
known  scientific  fact.  In  the  estimation  of  those  men  who 
were  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Edison  and  who  are  now 
carrying  on  in  companies  which  he  foimded.  the  organized 
methods  by  which  he  accomplished  his  great  work  are  more 
valuable  to  society  than  the  Inventions  themselves.  The  men 
carrying  on  today  say  that  these  methods  of  organized  re- 
search will  continue  to  bring  forth  new  inventions  in  ever- 
Increasing  quantity  and  usefulness  long  after  those  originated 
by  this  great  American,  whom  we  should  honor,  may  have 
grown  obsolete.  Following  his  example.  American  industries 
now  have  extensive  research  organizations  and  laboratories 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  our  country,  but 
which  before  Edison's  time  were  unheard  of.  Such  research 
organizations  patterned  after  the  one  established  at  Menlo 
Park  by  Mr.  Edison  over  60  years  ago  represent  a  living 
force  for  continued  progress  in  the  art5  and  sciences  that  are 
servicing  mankind  today.  In  setting  such  forces  in  motion, 
Edison  has  made  his  greatest  contribution  to  civilization. 

But  besides  Edison  being  a  great  contributor  to  the  progress, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  this  country  had  in  him 
a  patriot  whose  work  during  the  great  World  War  is  alone 
worthy  of  perpetuating  his  memory  through  the  declaration 
of  a  national  holiday  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Not 
only  was  his  work  of  immediate  national  importance  in  this 
crisis  but  out  of  it  have  come  industrial  benefits  which  exist 
to  this  day.  The  Great  War  brought  shortages  of  important 
chemicals,  chief  among  them  carbolic  acid,  benzol,  and  so 
forth.  Edison  was  equal  to  the  situation  and  established  in 
an  exceedingly  short  time  plants  to  manufactiu-e  these  chem- 
icals and  others  used  in  American  industries.  The  products 
of  these  plants  saved  the  day  for  many  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

And  there  are  other  e\'idences  of  his  interest  in  our  country 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  About  1923  Edison 
made  a  study  of  economic  conditions,  and  in  1924  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Taeasury  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  other  points  outlined  by  Mr.  Edison  some  15 
years  ago  have  actually  been  applied  in  the  United  States 
through  governmental  endeavor  to  stabilize  economic  con- 
ditions. 

On  October  18,  1931,  this  great  inventive  genius  died  and 
UxA  with  him  one  of  the  greatest  productive  minds  in  history. 
However,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  group  of  men  who  have 
worked  with  him  through  the  years  and  whom  he  has  trained 
to  carry  on  the  production  started  by  him  and  to  continue 
his  research  and  the  tradition  of  this  great  man. 

Because  he  is  truly  a  great  American  and  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  our  civilization  of  today  and  recog- 
nized as  such  universally,  and  also  because  he  died  a  resident 
of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  I  have 
Introduced,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  91,  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary 11  of  each  and  every  year  as  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Day 
and  to  urge  all  public  institutions  to  have  appropriate  exer- 
cises and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  display  the 
national  colors. 

I  fully  realize,  however,  that  with  the  pressure  of  national 
business  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  the  resolution  reported 
by  February  11  of  this  year.  However,  In  spite  of  the  short 
time  within  which  I  could  act,  I  have  written  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  several  States  respectfully  urging  that  they,  as 
Governors,  make  a  similar  declaration  for  their  State,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  many  favorable 
responses  received  to  date. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  this  measure  and 
tct  favorably  upon  it  so  that  February  11  of  1940  may  be 
nationally  proclaimed  as  Edison  Day. 
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Speaker    and    Members    of    the 


House,  I  desire  to  call  the  a  ttention  of  the  House  to  another 


the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
lally  increase  American  exports 
but  also  to  the  injury  whi^h  the  agreements  are  doing  to 
American  labor. 
The  specific  instance  I  dtal  with  today  is  the  lace  Indus- 

which  is  a  relatively  important 
Rhode  Island.    There  has  been 


an  estimated  loss  of  $3,50), 000  annually  in  wages  to  the 


to  the  fact  that  French  imports 
•ate. 
I  also  desire  to  call  atteition  to  the  wage  differential  of 
our  workers  and  those  of  P  'ance.  which  shows  that  in  many 
instances  the  French  lace  workers  receive  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  amount  pad  to  American  employees.  Be- 
cause the  administration  v.  well  supplied  with  statisticians, 
experts,  publicists,  and  propagandists,  who,  at  a  minute's 
notice,  are  ready  to  bombai^d  the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  data  to  justify  these  trade  agreements  and  to  attempt 
to  show  the  great  resultant  benefits,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
other  side  of  the  question  be  heard,  namely,  that  in  many 
instances  the  agreements  pave  not  only  done  irreparable 
harm  to  American  industris  but  have  failed  to  provide  the 
promised  increase  in  American  foreign  trade.  This  is  strik- 
ingly evident  in  the  case  ol  the  American  lace  Industry,  and 
for  that  reason  I  desire  t  >  place  in  the  Record  the  press 
release  of  January  24,  1939^  of  the  American  lace  manufac- 
turers, as  follows: 


FACTS    or    THE    TRADE    AGRi3:MEN  T 

AMERICA]  r 


Agreemi  'n 


1.  Shrewd  Yankee  trading 
passage  of  our  Trade 
that  their  Government  was 

On  October  17,  1934,  the  Frdnch 
this  newspaper  report.    Frencti 
Increases  had  a  double  purpoie 
both  for  protection  and  for 
October  13  and  18.  1934.) 

On  October  18,  1934,  In  the 
captioned  "Hull  Hits  Nations 
would  not  negotiate  a  reciprocal 
such  action,  he  said:  "It  should 
gram  based  upon  a  sincere 
trade  barriers  can  succeed  on 
agree,  under  those  circumstances 

Other  officials  made  It  clea- 
Prance. 

On  November  29,  1934.  the 
signed  by  Premier  Flandln 

On  June  15,  1936.  a 
came  effective,  despite  Mr. 
States  duties  were  reduced  on 

2.  Currency  depreciation: 
(June  15,  1936)  the  French  fr^nc 
15.  1938  (4  months  later),  at 
January  21,  1939,  at  $0  0264. 

Article  XI  of  the  agreement 
modification  of  the  agreemeu 
atlon    In    the    exchange    rate  i 
action,  despite  this  wide  variation 

Furthermore,  the  first 
agreement  states  that  because 
currencies,  the  agreement 
War  the  French  franc  has 

3.  Importation  of  laces 
12-month  period  Immediate)] 
Prencii  agreement  (June  1, 


On  October  12,  1934  (4  months  after 
ts  Act),  the  French  press  reported 
preparing  to  raise  tariff  barriers. 

Minister  of  Commerce  confirmed 

tartff  experts  explained  that  these 

and  were  to  be  intentionally  high 

bargaining  purposes.     (New  York  Times. 

New  York  Times  appeared  an  article 
•adding  Tariffs."    Intimating  that  he 
tariff  treaty  with  a  country  taking 
be  obvious  that  no  bargaining  pro- 
effort  for  an  all-aroxuid  reduction  of 
he  face  of  such  practices.     Failure  to 
,  is  certainly  not  an  Improbability." 
that  Mr.  Hull's  remarks  applied  to 


reclprc  cal 


WrrH    FRANCE    AND    TIS    RELATION    TO 
LACE  WORKERS 


French  act  raising  tariff  duties  was 


-trade  agreement  with  France  be- 
s  utterances,  under  which  United 
laces  among  many  other  Items. 

the  effective  date  of  the  agreement 

was  valued  at  $0.0658;  on  Octot>er 

0466;  on  May  15,  1938,  at  $0.0279;  on 


Hill 


Cn 


ID 


makes  provisions  for  abrogation  or 
"in  event  •  •  •  of  a  wide  varl- 
"    Our   Government   has   taken   no 


para^aph  of  the  preamble  to  the  French 

there  Is  stability  in  fact  between  the 

been  concluded.     Since  the  World 

dlfcplayed  great  instabUlty. 

Comparing  importations  of  laces  for  the 

preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 

to  May  31,  1936)  with  the  last  13- 


has 
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month  period  for  which  figures  are  available  (November  1.  1937. 
to  October  81,  1938),  we  find  the  following: 

Importations  of  so-called  sUk  laces  increased  1.734  jjercent. 
Prom  June  1.  1935,  to  May  31,  1938,  12.360  pounds  were  Imported. 
Prom  November  1,  1937,  to  October  81.  1938,  226.696  poxmds  were 
imported. 

Importations  of  silk  veilings  Increased  1.217  percent.  Prom  June 
1,  1935.  to  May  31,  1936,  8,223  pounds  were  Imported.  Prom  Novem- 
ber 1,  1937.  to  October  31,  1938.  108.354  pounds  were  Imported. 

The  third  Item  of  lace,  duties  of  which  were  reduced  under  the 
French  agreement,  was  cotton  laces  made  on  specific  machines. 
These  items  were  not  segregated  In  Goveriunent  records  prior  to 
June  15,  1936.  Those  dally  associated  In  the  lace  Industoy  have 
very  conservatively  estimated  the  Increase  in  Importations  of  these 
articles  to  be  at  least  800  percent. 

By  comparing  the  index  of  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States 
for  the  two  periods,  compared  above,  It  will  be  noted  that  Importa- 
tions of  laces  increased  tremendously,  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  Ameri- 
can industrial  activity,  which  suffered  a  severe  decline. 

4.  Employment  in  American  lace  mUls:  During  the  latter  part  of 
October  1938,  26  American  lace  mills  reported  unemployment  at  66 
percent  and  Increasing.  As  a  number  of  employees  are  relatively 
"fixed  employees,"  the  production  could  conservatively  be  expressed 
as  70  percent  below  normal. 

5.  Activity  in  French  lace  mills:  The  demand  for  laces  for  the 
American  market  from  the  French  lace-making  centers.  Calais, 
Caudry,  and  Lyons,  is  so  great  that  orders  are  accepted  only  for  from 
3  to  4  months  for  delivery.    (American  deliveries.  1  to  2  weeks.) 

The  American  consTol  at  Calais  has  reported  that  85  percent  of  the 
production  of  laces  In  that  French  city  are  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

6.  Export atlons  to  Prance  of  Important  farm  products:  The  State 
Department  advised  that  Industrial  tariff  rates  were  reduced  so  as 
to  increase  exports  of  the  products  of  the  farm..  The  following  are 
important  farm  exports  to  France.  Due  to  the  drought  of  1936  there 
were  practicaUy  no  expcx'ts  of  either  wheat  or  com  during  that  year. 
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7.  Losses  In  wages  to  American  lace  workers:  Loss  in  wages  to 
American  lace  workers  due  to  the  French  agreement  are  running 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $3,500,000  aimually. 

8.  Prices  of  French  laces:  Despite  the  tremendous  depreciation  of 
the  French  franc,  prices  in  francs  of  French  laces  have  not  ad- 
vanced proportionately.  Dollar  prices  of  French  laces  are  one-hall 
of  those  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement.  (A 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  available.) 

9.  Comparative  prices  of  French  and  American  laces:  Exactly 
comparable  French  laces  are  being  landed  in  the  United  States 
at  one -half  (and  less  than)  the  prices  at  which  these  goods  can 
be  offered  by  American  lace  manufactvirers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  value  of  an  importation 
of  French  laces  Imported  In  August  1938  cost  $1.27  per  pound, 
while  the  cost  at  cotton  yam  alone  (of  which  this  article  was 
made)  to  the  American  lace  manufacturers  is  $135  per  pound 
without  labor.  American  labor  involved  in  the  making  of  this 
type  of  lace  is  approximately  150  percent  of  the  yam  cost. 

10.  Comparative  xoages  of  lace  workers  in  France  and  the  United 

States 
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11.  All  of  the  above  figures  and  percentages  of  importations  and 
exportatlons  have  been  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ckjmmerce.  Unemployment  percentage  of  American  lace 
mUls.  wage  data,  and  all  other  statements  above  can  be  very 
readily  authenticated. 

la.  The  above  statemenu  have  been  condensed  for  ready  rete^ 
cnce  n^nd  may  be  readily  aiigmented  in  more  detail. 


Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  made  by  Senator  Jmces 
M.  MxAD,  of  New  Yoric,  at  the  annual  Installation  banquet  of 
the  B'nai  BYith  on  February  6,  1939.  as  follows: 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  join  with  you  on  this  splendid  occasion — 
the  annual  installation  of  the  B'nai  B'rith — Sons  of  the  Covenant — 
whose  watchword,  "Benevolence,  bortherly  love,  and  harmony."  It 
BO  very  much  In  accord  with  the  Unest  principles  of  our  American 
democracy. 

As  we  reecho  those  words — benevolence,  brotherly  love,  and  har- 
mony— we  cannot  but  view  with  saddened  hearts  and  burdened 
minds  the  tragic  events  in  those  btuiglitcd  countries  across  the  sea* 
where  the  fundamental  truths  of  God  and  man  are  being  challenged, 
flouted,  and  cast  to  the  winds  by  dlBpcnsers  of  prejudice  and  of 
discord.  There  we  have  beggared  and  broken  men,  women,  and 
children — the  innocent  victims  of  an  inhumanity,  the  depreda- 
tions of  which  sadden  the  hearts  of  peace-loving,  tolerant,  demo- 
cratic people  everywhere. 

It  is  tjrplcal  Americanism  to  oppose  oppression  and  persecution 
wherever  It  may  exist.  We  consider  it  good  citizenship  and  it  U 
an  American  virtue  that  rises  far  above  racial  and  religious  differ- 
encea.     It  is  democracy  in  action. 

We  believe  in  democracy.  We  believe  in  defending  the  right  of  a 
man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  religious  and  political  conscience. 
We  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  which  penniu  and  encourages  free- 
dom of  personal  and  public  independence  In  thought  and  action. 
We  believe  the  oppressed  minorities  are  entitled  to  these  rights. 
Representative  government  was  founded  here  to  secure  and  to 
preserve  the  personal  prerogatives  and  individual  opportuultlea 
lacking  in  other  parts  of  the  world — freedom  of  speech,  of  rellRiovia 
liberty,  of  self-government,  of  political  and  social  equality.  Theae 
were  the  pillars  upon  which  a  new  nation  rested — the  tenets  of  a 
new  civilization  wliich  was  destined  to  prosper  and  to  succeed  at  • 
time  when  other  goverrmienta  would  bow  to  the  inroads  of  violent 
and  radical  philosophies. 

In  E-irope  all  of  these  self -same  principles  were  enjoyed  by  Its 
people  following  their  emulation  of  America's  exaunple.  But  today 
It  Is  E^irope's  misfortune  that  denuxratlc  government  has  yielded 
to  a  cruel  form  of  absolutism. 

Today  there  Is  leadership  in  other  covmtries  which  appears  alien 
to  our  fimdamental  convictions.  There  are  ambitious  men  today 
who  apparently  seek  to  Ignore  the  experiences  of  the  peat,  men  who 
throw  into  the  discard  those  sacred  principles  of  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence, for  which  successive  generations  have  so  valiantly  fought. 
Military  dictatorships,  enticed  by  temporary  advantage  and  tem- 
poral power,  have  attempted  to  embitter  one  race  against  another, 
one  faith  against  another.  They  would  deny  to  those  who  dl»-- 
agree  with  them  those  privileges  which,  as  children  of  one  God,  all 
mankind  should  of  right  poesees. 

Under  our  Wppier  political  circumstances  It  Is  not  only  dl»- 
coviraging  but  almost  beyond  our  comprehension  that  in  some 
nations  of  the  world  today  people  are  told  what  to  think  and  how 
to  act.  The  last  vestige  of  himian  liberty  has  been  removed; 
•  •  •  only  the  cold  steel  of  a  military  machine  and  the  deeden- 
ing  narcotic  Influence  forced  u(>on  them  through  propaganda  <rf 
an  oppressive,  soulless  rule,  quiets  the  luuest  and  the  dlfleatlsfac- 
tlon  of  the  masses. 

Here  you  rejoice  In  the  lofty  principles  of  your  order,  and  here 
we  all  feel  safe  and  sectire  under  the  protecting  arm  of  otir 
democracy,  but  people  In  other  lands  are  less  fortified  against 
oppression.  There  bigotry  beclouds  the  mind  of  leadership,  There 
group  is  set  against  group.  There  doubts  are  Instilled  as  to  the 
worth  of  democracy.  There  religion  Is  being  defiled,  culture  is  being 
stifled,  the  higher  aspiration  of  man  Is  being  crushed  to  earth. 
Current  events  in  Europe  involve  not  only  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims who  have  been  caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  racial  bigotry  and 
hatred,  they  involve  every  citizen  throughout  the  world  who  sub- 
scribes to  freedom,  equality,  and  tolerance.  With  this  In  mind,  we 
must  take  heed  lest  these  antidemocratic  phlloeophles  scatter  their 
seed  In  our  own  peaceful  and  happy  land:  leet  here,  too,  the 
poison  of  oppression  and  bigotry  threaten  otir  national  well-being. 
What  steps,  therefore,  should  we  take  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  Institutions?  What  should  be  oTir  plan  of  action 
m  this  baUle  of  force  against  freedom?  What  challenge  may  we 
Issue  to  those  who  would  destroy  those  liberties  which  we  cherish 
BO  deeply?  How  best  may  we  Join  In  an  endeavor  to  secure  the 
fullest  quota  of  freedom  and  J\istloe  within  otnr  borders?  How 
^looid  W9  fmpF>*««t  tbe  neoeHtty  f or  aU  our  cttlsana  to  eHmtnau 
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hatred  of  creed  against  creed,  race  against  race,  and  to  look  upon 
one  another  not  as  enemies  but  as  brothers? 

The  answer,  my  friends,  is  threefold:  First,  we  must  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  those 
basic  principles  of  freedom  and  Jxistlce  contained  In  that  inunortal 
document.  In  these  days,  when  In  so  many  parts  cf  the  world  the 
fundamental  Ideals  of  democracy  are  being  challenged,  we  must 
resolve  ourselves  to  a  sustaining  moral  support  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  worship,  and  of  assembly — the 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  oxir  Constitution. 

All  of  us,  regardless  of  racial  ar.cestry  and  of  differences  In  reli- 
gious worship,  mtist  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  united  aim 
for  the  elimination  of  racial  and  rellgiovis  prejudice.  We  must 
defend  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  for  both  the  big  and  small, 
for  both  the  weak  and  strong. 

If  such  Is  our  faith.  It  follows  that  we  must  not  assume  the  role 
of  a  complacent,  self-satlsfled  citizen  lulled  Into  the  Inertia  of 
Rliimberlng  half-interest.  We  dare  not  leave  the  arena  of  human 
rights  to  the  demagogue,  thinking  him  to  be  a  harmless  nuisance. 
Not  If  our  eyes,  ears,  and  mind  are  alert  to  the  grim  realities  of 
today:  not  if  we  remember  that  democracy  Is  not  saved  by  laws 
alone  but  by  those  who  will  speak  for  it.  live  for  it,  and,  if  need 
be.  defend  It. 

Simply  to  guarantee  and  to  Insure  these  fundamental  liberties 
by  law  is  not  In  Itaelf  sufBcient.  Therefore,  our  second  resolve 
should  be  to  strive  to  provide  for  men  the  actual  enj03rment  of  these 
liberties.  "To  be  a  free  citizen."  that  eminent  American  liberal. 
Justice  Brandeis.  says,  "one  needs  a  Job,  a  minimum  standard  of 
---^ving.  a  little  saving,  a  little  Insxirance.  These  are  essential  to  the 
Mcm-ity  of  a  free  citizen."  Ours  must  be  a  determination,  there- 
fore, to  look  after  and  to  care  for  that  group  of  our  citizens  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  without  proper  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

All  of  us  who  love  our  Nation  may  well  Join  forces  to  carry  to 
fruition  the  recommendations  of  our  President  who,  in  May  1937, 
Issued  a  call  to  the  country,  drawing  attention  to  that  group  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who,  because  of  the  vlcls.sltudes  of  fate,  are  111- 
nouri.=hed.  Ul-clad,  and  Ill-housed.  In  hie  message  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  President  said:  "As  we  move  resolutely  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  social  progress  we  must  be  guided  by  prac- 
tical reason  and  not  by  barren  formulas.  We  must  ever  bear  In 
mind  that  our  objective  is  to  Improve  and  not  to  impair  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  those  who  are  now  undernourished,  poorly  clad,  and 
ill-housed.  We  know  that  overwork  and  underpay  do  not  increase 
the  national  Income  when  a  large  portion  of  ovi  workers  remain 
unemployed.  Reasonable  and  flexible  use  of  the  long-established 
right  of  Government  to  set  and  to  change  working  hours  can,  I 
hope,  decrease  unemployment  in  those  groups  in  which  unemploy- 
ment today  principally  exists.  Our  problem  is  to  work  out  In 
practice  those  labor  standards  which  will  permit  the  maximum  but 
prudent  emplo3mient  of  our  human  resources,  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  man  and  woman  a  maximum  of  goods  and 
of  services  conducive  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  American 
life.' 

Thus,  if  our  democracy  is  to  continue  as  the  supreme  hope  and 
example  for  a  world  that  has  gone  politically  berserk,  we  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  this  "fulflllment  of  the  promise  of 
American  I:fe"  becomes  an  absolute  reality. 

In  the  third  place  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  combat  sinister  in- 
fluences which  may  come  to  our  shores  from  abroad.  Those  who 
would  come  here  to  undermine  our  democracy  must  be  unwel- 
come. Those  who  would  abuse  our  hospitality  and  who  would 
violate  democratic  morality  must  not  be  permitted  to  flourish 
luider  our  benevolence.  To  those  who  would  scoff  at  our  institu- 
tions of  self-government  and  who  would  ridicule  our  political 
philosophy,  which  upholds  tolerance  and  which  extends  a  friendly 
hand  to  the  oppressed  everywhere,  It  would  be  well  to  remind  them 
of  our  history;  to  recall  that  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  came 
to  our  shores  searching  for  freedom,  opportiuilty,  and  the  liberties 
we  all  now  enjoy. 

Let  those  who  scoff  remember  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  greatness  of  our  country  Is  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
United  States  this  Nation  has  always  been  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
those  who  have  been  forced  to  flee  from  religious  and  political 
peraecuticn  and  oppression. 

We  must  say  to  our  subversive  critics  that  "If  my  Government 
means  anything  to  me  it  means  that  Its  philosophy  Is  broad  enough 
to  protect  every  man  in  his  right  of  political  opinion;  every  man 
ill  his  liberty  of  speech;  and  every  man  in  his  freedom  of  religious 
worship." 

We  must  insist  that  If  our  democracy  is  to  work,  then  the 
springs  of  liberty  must  not  be  polluted  with  the  poison  of  bate; 
or  drugged  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance. 

We  may  proudly  declare  that  here  In  America  we  oppose  regi- 
mentation; we  respect  our  democratic  heritage;  we  despise  the 
abrogation  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion:  and  we 
reject  prejudice  and  persecution  as  panaceas  to  be  fed  to  hungry 
and  desperate  men. 

We  might  repeat  the  burning  words  of  Justice  Brandeis.  who 
said:  "Those  who  won  our  independence  believed  that  the  final 
end  of  the  state  was  to  make  men  free.  They  valued  liberty  both 
as  an  end  and  as  a  means.  They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  secret 
of  happiness,  coxirage  to  be  the  secret  of  liberty."  How  fitting 
and  proi>er  that  this  sentiment  should  be  uttered  by  a  fellow 
American  who  stems  from  yovir  great  race.  It  Is  the  glory  of 
your  race  that  before  other  people  upon  the  earth,  you  caught  a 
▼talon  of  swords  beaten  into  plowshares,  of  sjjears  beaten  Into 
pruning  hooks.    Not  by  arms  and  fighting  and  war  forever  would 
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Utopia  be  gained — but   by 
mony.     It   Is   the   miracle  of 
assault    of    the    Are    and    swore 
back,  not  by  warring   in   the 
suffering   and  sacrifice.     Thus, 
vlved  the  worst  Its  enemies  could 

You  have  resisted  swords  foi 
in  this  courageous  fashion.  Ii 
that  stem  and  lofty  standard 
which  guarantees  to  each  and 
Insists  in  retiirn  upon  the  full 
duties,  both  to  his  neighbor 
must  symbolize  In  the  future, 
hopes  of  all  mankind. 


olence.  brotherly  love,  and  har- 
]Jour   race   that   you   have   met   the 
of    persecution,    not    by    striking 
dame   of   God   and  country,   but   by 
in   this  spirit,  your  race  has  stir- 
offer. 

centuries.    Continue,  I  urge  you. 

so  doing,  you  v;lll  contribute  to 

of    personal    and    public    morality 

every  man  his  rights,   and  which 

performance  by  each  man  of  his 

to  the  great  Nation  whose  flag 

as  It  has  In  the  past,  tlie  highest 
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The  President  and  the  Works  Progress 
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ct  iselers. 


Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
of  three  very  recent  investigbti^ 
New  Mexico,  and  Ohio.    H« 
ing  will  result  from  the  act 
of  $150,000,000  in  W.  P.  A 
If  the  chiselers  are  eliminattid 
and  political  shysters  are 
propriated  will  be  more  than 

A  partial  investigation  of 
ers  in  Cleveland,  made  by 
Jones,  has  resulted  In  the 
rolls  in  my  home  city  as 
investigations  made  elsewhere 
survey. 

Whenever  any  branch  of 
to  walk  around  with  a  halo 
time  to  bring  out  the  screw 
biggest  money  spenders  shoits 
table  that  every  dime  it  touc  hes 
and  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
dictionary  and  check  up  on 

Every  businessman  who 
will  admit  that  there  are 
examples  of  graft  and 
activity.    Rumor  has  it  that 
sionally  straddles  across  the 
and  actually  invades  gov 

one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest 
been  insisting  repeatedly 
simon-pure,  lily-white. 

To  hear  them  tell  it,  W. 
There  is  no  taint  of  impuri 
wont  to  assert  in  the  days 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in 

Alack  and  alas,  the  myth 
the  recently  reported  cone 
grand  jury.    Returning 
Progress   Administration 
charged  a  "general  laxity 
works"  and  urged  a  broad 
throughout  the  State  of 
members  of  the  panel  view 
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public  affairs — graft  and  the  condonation  of  graft."  Among 
the  specific  charges  of  highly  odorous  conduct  were  accu- 
sations that  W.  P.  A.  officials  had  submitted  false  claims  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  that  "witnesses  fre- 
quently disclosed  facts  which  merited  scrutmy,"  and  that 
"the  pursuit  of  these  facts  gave  indications  of  separate 
frauds  and  at  times  shocking  official  ignorance." 

That  contracts  occasionally  were  let  through  gentlemen 
known  to  the  trade  as  "contacts"'  would  probably  sear  the 
soul  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  but  such  was  the  finding  of  the  grand 
jurors.  "Testimony  before  this  grand  jury."  they  insisted, 
"forcefully  called  its  attention  to  many  instances  of  sup- 
plies sold  to  the  Government  through  the  agency  of  'con- 
tacts'; many  instances  of  equipment  rental  maneuvered  by 
payment  of  gratuities;  many  instances  where  certification 
of  vouchers  depend  upon  the  whim  of  a  'fixed'  employee. 
These  are  some  of  the  matters  whose  cum.ulative  effects  in- 
dicate a  general  laxity  in  the  administration  of  public  works. 

"The  administration  of  public  works  is  a  grave  respon- 
sibility when  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  creation  of  work  and  the  absorption  of  millions  of 
idle  man-hours." 

Translated  into  simple  language,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
findings  of  the  grand  jury  are  ample  evidence  that  some- 
thing is  rotten  in  the  State  of  New  York's  W.  P.  A  It  has 
become  equally  obvious  that  something  is  decidedly  rotten 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico's  W.  P.  A.  And  now  Cleveland 
finds  11  percent  of  those  on  W.  P.  A.  to  be  chiselers.  Propa- 
gandists of  the  New  Deal  variety  tell  us  needy  people  will 
suffer  as  the  result  of  Congress'  recent  action.  Cleveland's 
answer  Is.  Clean  house  and  no  needy  person  will  suffer. 
These  are  the  only  three  places  where  an  Investigation  has 
been  made.  So  far  W.  P.  A.  is  batting  three  strikes  out  of 
three  pitches. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  Is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  Congress  will  vote  sufficient  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  but  not  one  cent  for  chiselers, 
grafters,  and  political  papsuckers. 
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Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  jR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  " 
Wednesday,  February  8.  1939 

Mr.  BYRNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
given  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
propose  to  vote  for  amendments  to  a  portion  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  bill  with  reference  to  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation.  This  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  seeks  in 
the  bill  as  introduced,  on  page  56,  at  lines  14  and  the  follow- 
ing, to  obtain  $2,500  for  traveling  expenses  at  meetings  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  on  page  58,  at  lines 
4  and  the  following,  seeks  to  obtain  $5,000  additional  for 
the  same  purpose  for  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
Is  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  going  entirely  too  far 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  hearings  on  the  bill  show 
that  the  Pederal  Housing  Authority  received  $2,000  for  this 
purpose,  the  P.  W.  A.  $1,000.  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
$2,000;  and  I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  why  this  Board  should 
receive  any  more  or  as  much  as  these  Commissions  before 
mentioned.  This  is  the  same  Board  which  gave  $40,000  of 
the  people's  money,  which  was  appropriated  to  relieve  dis- 
tress on  the  part  of  home  owners,  to  a  socialized  medicine 
group  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  the  same  Board 
whose  general  manager,  Charles  A.  Jones,  illegally  used  a 
good  amount  of  the  people's  money  in  a  direct  attempt  to 
lobby  against  a  bill  pending  before  the  House.  This  is  the 
same  Board  whose  general  counsel,  Horace  Russell,  resigned 
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under  fire  after  it  had  been  shown  that  he  Illegally  used  the 
Government  frank  in  an  effort  to  solicit  business  for  a  for- 
mer employee  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  At 
this  time  this  same  Board  had  much  to  say  regarding  the 
necessity  of  having  a  general  counsel,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Russell;  but  although  that  resignation  occurred  about  a  year 
ago,  this  position  has  not  yet  been  filled.  This  is  the  same 
Board  who  procrastinates  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  and 
which  has  left  the  position  as  regional  counsel  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  vacant  for  several  months.  This  is  the  same  Board 
which  left  the  position  of  State  manager  in  Tennessee  vacant 
for  several  months.  This  is  the  same  Board  which  shows 
an  utter  contempt  for  Members  of  Congress,  This  is  the 
same  Board  that  employs  what  Is  known  in  football  as  a 
"blocking  back"  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  W.  Childress  to 
keep  the  Board  members  from  being  annoyed  by  visits  and 
letters  from  Members  of  Congress.  This  Is  the  same  Board 
which  maintains  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  a  regional  manager 
who  spends  his  time  issuing  economy  memorandums  about 
how  many  times  an  employee  must  turn  the  crank  on  a  pencil 
sharpener  when  sharpening  a  pencil.  This  Is  the  same  Board 
that  does  not  approve  of  its  employees  answering  letters 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  requires  them  to  reduce  to 
writing  for  the  Board's  Information  the  substance  of  any 
conversation  had  with  Members  of  Congress.  This  is  the 
same  Board  which  ostentatiously  announced  that  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  general  manager  had  been  abolished  and 
then  proceeded  to  hide  practically  all  of  the  former  In- 
cumbents of  that  position  on  the  pay  roll  under  other  titles 
but  at  the  same  salary.  This  same  Board  comes  now  before 
the  Congress  for  an  increase  in  appropriations.  This  Is  the 
same  Board  which  refused  to  make  a  high-salaried  employee 
in  Tennessee  pay  his  debts.  This  is  the  same  Board  which 
has  made  a  record  which  in  many  respects,  like  a  dead 
mackerel  In  the  moonlight,  will  "stink  and  shine  and  shine 
and  stink"  to  high  heaven.  Por  the  above  reasons,  and  be- 
cause the  people  are  insisting  on  economy.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  vote  for  an  increase  for  this  same  Board. 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  3.  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  my  views  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Dies  committee's  investigation  into  un-Americaa 
activities. 

TTie  chairman  of  the  so-called  Committee  to  Investigate 

Un-American  Activities  has  repeatedly  asked  the  public  and 
Members  of  this  House  to  refrain  from  judging  the  work  of 
his  committee  on  the  basis  of  the  printed  record  of  Its  hear- 
ings. This  Is  a  rather  unusual  request.  But  then  the  Dle« 
committee  is  a  rather  unusual  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  protested  that  even  he  did  not  believe  every- 
thing his  witnesses  told  him.  Methinks  the  gentleman  doth 
protest  too  much.  At  any  rate,  he  has  never  defined  the 
precise  limits  of  his  credulity. 

Members  of  this  House  have  been  so  unkind  as  to  make  ref- 
erences to  the  preposterous  charges  leveled  against  distin- 
guished American  citizens  by  the  Dies  committee  witnesses. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  apparently  embarrassed  to  find 
that  his  colleagues  actually  read  the  record  of  hearings  held 
by  a  committee  responsible  to  them,  has  sought  to  embarrass 
them  in  turn  by  asking  if  they  have  read  the  committee's 
report.  He  implies  that  the  hearings  themselves  may  perhaps 
soimd  like  the  proceedings  of  a  lunacy  commission,  the  repeat 
on  the  contrary  makes  sense.  , 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  admitted  that  some  of  his 
witnesses  were  "screw  balls."  Which  witnesses?  That  ques- 
tion Is  not  answered  in  the  report.  Others  have  charged  that 
some  witnesses  were  criminals  with  recorded  police  histories, 
labor  spies,  politicians  with  a  preelection  ax  to  grind,  and 
other  unsavory  characters.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
never  separated  the  goats  from  the  sheep  among  his  wit- 
nesses. On  the  evidence  of  that  same  report,  to  which  he 
directs  our  attention.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  he  considers 
them  all  honwable  and  reliable  experts. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  question  the  gentleman  about  all  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  him,  nor  to  ask  how  much 
credence  he  placed  in  their  testimony.  But  there  is  one  wit- 
ness frc«n  my  own  State  about  whom  I  know  a  good  deal. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  if 
he  put  any  stock  in  the  tali  tales  told  by  Mr.  Harper  Knowles? 
Mr.  Knowles,  I  admit,  made  an  impressive  witness.  He  came 
to  Washington  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  have  been  loathe  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
Mr.  Knowles  came  supported  by  legal  counsel,  and  his  attor- 
ney, Ray  Nimmo,  backed  up  all  of  Knowles'  assertions. 
Knowles  and  Nimmo  together  were  a  formidable  team.  But, 
though  they  initiated  a  choral  procedure  unique  in  congres- 
sional history,  they  did  not  depend  on  the  spoken  word  alone. 
Knowles  and  Nimmo  brought  with  them  to  Washington  fat 
boimd  volumes  of  fantasy  which  they  presented  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  These  remarkable  documents  added 
weight  to  the  weighty  remarks  of  client  and  lawyer.  Together 
With  the  verbal  testimony  of  Knowles  and  Nimmo,  they  are 
printed  in  the  record. 

I  submit  to  the  House  that  the  true  story  of  the  vaude- 
ville team  of  Knowles  and  Nimmo  Is  not  contained  in  their 
testimony,  vmtten  or  spoken,  nor  In  the  printed  record,  nor 
yet  in  the  committee  report.  It  is  a  story  well  known  to 
the  people  of  my  district.  Parts  of  it  have  crept  into  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  East.  It  can  scarcely  be 
a  secret  from  Chairman  Dies,  for  it  is  familiar  to  his  "ace" 
investigator,  Eddie  Sullivan. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  contains  400  pages  of  Knowles 
and  Nimmo.  purporting  to  be  the  views  of  the  American 
Legion.  The  report  gives  every  evidence  that  the  commit- 
tee swallowed  the  whole  Knowles-Nimmo  fabrication  with- 
out a  single  grain  of  salt.    The  report,  in  j)art,  says: 

Prom  the  Information  before  the  committee,  we  feel  convinced 
that  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  west  coast  will  show  thn,t 
the  Communlstg  have  enjoyed  greater  success  there  than  In  any 
other  section  of  the  country;  that  they  have  seized  many  Impor- 
tant positions  In  the  labor  movement  and  are  directing  many 
labor  and  political  activities. 

I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  state  whether 
the  words  "information  before  the  committee"  refer  in 
whole  or  In  part  to  the  testimony  of  Harper  Knowles.  I 
challenge  him  to  state  why,  if  they  do  not  so  refer,  he  does 
not  come  out  and  say  so.  What  other  "information"  has 
the  committee  got  on  the  California  situation?  Why  has  it 
withheld  that  information  from  the  people  of  California 
and  from  this  House?  Why  has  it  printed  the  bulk  of 
Knowles'  testimony  if  it  did  not  believe  in  its  validity? 
And  are  the  sources  of  any  other  information  the  committee 
has  in  Its  possession  as  polluted  as  the  source  of  the  Infor- 
mation it  got  from  Harper  Knowles? 

HK  CALLS  ALL  KLBCTXD  DCMOCBATS  IK  CALirORNIA  COMMTTMISTS 

Here  I  may  state  in  passing  that  he  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  my  presence  In  this  House  is  itself  "proof"  that 
the  Communists  have  "enjoyed  great  success"  in  California, 
and  also  that  out  in  California  the  people  have  been  duped 
Into  believing  that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  new  Senator  from  my  State,  Mr.  Sheridan  Dowitey, 
and  Oovernor  Olson  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Patterson 
are  all  Democrats.  But,  of  course,  we  are  very  simple 
people,  easily  tricked  by  Comrade  Stalin  and  his  hench- 
men. Mr.  Knowles  knows  much  better.  On  the  eve  of  our 
election  last  November  he  did  his  best  to  enlighten  the  Cali- 
fornia electorate.  He  told  the  Ehes  committee,  and  through 
Its  loudspeaker  the  people  of  California,  that  If  the  Demo- 
crats won  Moscow  would  rule.    Mr.  Dowstr  and  Governor 
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Olson.  I  believe,  are  merely  fellow  travders.  But  lieutenant 
Governor  Patterson  is  put  down  in  the  Dies  committee 
record  as  a  card-holding  Ccwununist  Party  member.  And 
so  Is  Mr.  John  Clark,  who  masqueraded  as  Democratic  cam- 
paign manager.  If  the  gei  tleman  from  Texas  believed  . 
what  Harper  Knowles  told  hi  ai,  he  is  fully  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Conununists  have  made  great  strides  in 
California.  If  he  does  not  jelieve  it,  he  owes  a  duty  to 
that  party  in  which  I  believe  I  e  is  himself  still  a  card-holding 
member  to  clear  up  the  doubt  he  has  helped  create. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  of  his  report  that — 

None  of  our  findings  are  prei  Heated  upon  (exaggerated)  testi- 
mony or  upon  opinions  or  hears(  y. 

There  is  evidence  in  this  eport  that  In  one  Instance  at 
least  its  findings  are  predicai  cd  on  understatement,  specifi- 
cally on  Mr.  Harper  Knowles'  understatement.  Mr.  Knowles 
wound  up  his  extensive  harangue  on  the  "red"  menace  with 
a  couple  of  sentences  dismisj  Ing  Nazi  and  Fascist  activities 
on  the  west  coast  as  relative  y  unimportant.  The  commit- 
tee's report,  in  the  section  dei  iling  with  the  west  coast,  says: 

Not  only  are  the  Communists  ictive  here,  but  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  same  Is  true  of  the  Nazis. 

At  least  this  conclusion  ij  not  based  on  hearsay.  It  Is 
ba^d  rather  on  total  and  wU  f ul  deafness  to  the  facts.  Nazi 
spies  have  been  arrested  on]  the  west  coast  for  overt  acts 
violating  Federal  statutes.  ]Iazi  instigated  spread  of  anti- 
Semitic  and  subversive  propaganda  inciting  to  violence  has 
resulted  in  arrests  and  preferment  of  charges.  Mr.  Knowles 
and  Chairman  Dies,  who  lud  such  keen  ears  for  hearsay 
rumors  of  what  the  "red"  I  lemocrats  were  plotting,  heard 
nothing  of  all  this. 

The  reason  for  Mr.  Knowl*  s'  minimizing  the  Nazi  menace 
on  the  west  coast  is  not  hard  »  find.  Limited  as  it  was  as  to 
funds,  even  the  Dies  commi  tee  might  have  found  It,  if  it 
had  cared  to  look  aroimd. 

Mr.  Knowles  himself  is  Am  jrican  blood  brother  to  the  Nazi 
menace. 

THB    TACTS    ABOtP :    HARPER    KNOWLES 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  ( if  Harper  Knowles.  a  story  you 
will  not  find  in  either  the  re  Mrd  nor  the  report  of  the  Dies 
committee. 

Until  a  short  time  before  t  e  appeared  in  Washington  as  a 
supposedly  disinterested  witiiess  before  the  Dies  committee, 
Harper  Knowles  was  secretai  y  of  the  Associated  Farmers. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  not  a  farme  r,  nor  Is  the  Associated  Farmers 
a  farm  organization.  In  viei  7  of  what  is  now  known  of  other 
witnesses  and  the  groups  th;y  represented,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  A  sociated  Farmers  is  engaged  in 
un-American  activities,  and  that  Mr.  Knowles'  own  experi- 
ences did,  indeed,  qualify  hiir  as  an  expert  on  that  subject. 

ASSOCIATED   FA]  IMERS    UT    POLITICS 

But  Mr.  Knowles'  personal  experiences  with  Associated 
Farmers  did  not,  of  course,  :nter  into  the  story  he  told  the 
Dies  committee.  He  did  not  tell  them  that  Associated  Farm- 
ers is  financed  and  controlled  by  the  traditional  enemies  of 
California's  independent  f aimers — by  the  big  railroad  and 
utility  interests,  by  the  banks  and  mortgage  holders,  and  by 
the  monopolistic  processors  c  f  farm  produce.  Nor  did  he  tell 
the  Dies  committee  that  Associated  Farmers  is  in  politics. 
About  the  time  that  Knowles  resigned  in  order  to  conduct  the 
Republican  campaign  from  the  temporary  headquarters  of 
the  Dies  committee,  one  of  t  le  vice  presidents  of  the  organi- 
zation also  took  a  leave  of  i  ibsence.  This  was  Phillip  Ban- 
croft. Republican  opponent  of  Senator  Shetodan  Downey. 
Needless  to  say,  Candidate  ]  lancroft  had  the  full  support  of 
the  organization  he  had  serv  »d  as  vice  president. 

Associated  Farmers  was  i  laying  local  as  well  as  national 
politics  in  November.  It  hel  ped  to  originate  and  pushed  the 
iniquitous  "labor  Initiative  land  referendum  No.  1"  which 
would  have  destroyed  all  we;t  coast  trade-unions  and  wiped 
out  the  constitutional  rights  of  labor.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  no  less  tha  n  the  C.  I.  O.,  is  entitled  to  full 
credit  for  the  defeat  of  this  measure.  A  united  labor  move- 
ment gathered  the  support  of  the  majority  of  middle -class 
people  and  fanners  in  a  magnificent  defense  of  American 
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democracy.  Initiative  No.  1  was  defeated,  and  so  was  the 
Associated  Farmers*  candidate  for  the  Senate,  Phillip  Ban- 
croft. 

Since  the  Associated  Farmers  was  organized  there  has  been 
no  strike  in  California  in  which  it  did  not  play  an  Important — 
and  bloody — part.  Strikebreaking  and  vigilante  terrorism 
have  been  its  tm-American  weapons.  In  view  of  Chairman 
Dies'  frequently  expressed  abhorrence  of  violence  and  class 
hatred,  it  Is  Interesting  that  he  never  looked  into  the  violence 
of  the  Associated  Farmers  nor  listed  it  among  his  promoters 
of  class  hatred. 

COLONEL  SANBORN 

One  of  the  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  Associated  Farmers' 
ax-handle  brigade  in  the  Salinas  lettuce  strike  was  Col. 
Henry  Sanborn.  Sanborn  is  an  old  pal  of  Harper  Knowles. 
They  have  worked  together  at  labor  espionage  and  strike- 
breaking in  the  past.  Sanborn  and  Knowles  are  well  known 
in  my  part  of  the  country  as  fomenters  of  labor  disputes,  out 
of  which  they  then  made  a  cash  profit.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  collaborated  so  obligingly  with  Harper 
Knowles  in  the  happily  unsuccessful  effort  to  infiuence  the 
California  elections,  is  no  stranger  to  Knowles*  ex-partner, 
Colonel  Sanborn.  Sanborn  is  said  to  have  been  the  Dies 
committee's  first  choice  for  the  job  of  chief  investigator  of 
un-Americanism.  It  was  only  when  even  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  convinced  that  Sanborn's  notoriety  was  so  wide- 
spread that  even  the  Dies  committee  could  not  hope  to  hide  it, 
that  Eddie  Sullivan  got  the  job.  Eddie  Sullivan's  record  has 
been  exposed  to  this  House  by  my  esteemed  and  courageous 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  KIeller].  No 
more  need  be  said  of  Colonel  Sanborn  than  that  his  record 
is  blacker  than  the  black  record  of  Eddie  Sullivan. 

Acting  for  the  Associated  Fanners  and  their  senatorial  can- 
didate, Bancroft,  Harper  Knowles  won  hands  down  In  the 
Dies  committee  hearing  room  and  in  the  reactionary  Cali- 
fornia newspapers.    He  lost  at  the  polls. 

He  returned  from  Washington  to  California,  and  at  first 
claimed  to  be  working  for  the  Dies  committee.  But  a  con- 
gressional committee  less  gullible  than  the  Dies  committee 
had  business  with  Harper  Knowles,  and  he  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  sever  his  connections,  if  any,  with  Washington.  Under 
an  assumed  name  he  rented  a  house  in  Palo  Alto.  I  draw  no 
inferences  from  this  choica  of  a  safe  place  in  ;^hich  to  locate. 
But  it  may  be  that  Knowles  felt  Palo  Alto  was  all  of  California 
that  Herbert  Hoover  had  managed  to  save  from  the  Novem- 
ber revolution,  and  therefore  a  good  place  to  settle.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  his  stay  in  that  de  luxe  Hooverville  was 
brief.  Congressional  Investigators,  armed  with  subpenas, 
were  hot  on  his  trail.  By  the  time  they  reached  Palo  Alto 
Knowles  had  fiown  the  coop.  His  whereabouts  are  not  now 
known.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  grown  a  beard,  perhaps 
to  placate  the  "reds"  who  now  rule  California. 

This  is  the  man  who  dared  to  impugn  the  Americanism  of 
the  highest  oflBcIals  of  my  State,  and  by  implication  the 
Americanism  of  the  majority  who  elected  them  to  ofiBce. 
This  is  the  man  whose  testimony  is  Included  in  proceedings 
of  which  the  Dies  committee  has  the  effrontery  to  say: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  committee  is  nonpartisan.  It 
has  not  been  deterred  by  partisan  or  political  consideration  from 
the  fearless  performance  of  Its  duty  and  functions.  The  committee 
has  felt  that  It  Is  its  sworn  duty  and  solemn  obligation  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  focus  Ihg  spotlight  of  publicity  upon  every  Indi- 
vidual and  organization  engaged  In  subversive  activities  regardless 
of  politics  or  partisanship. 

CALIFORNIANS   ARE    REAL    AMERICANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  the  people 
of  my  State  think  of  the  Dies  committee.  ITiey  spoke  for 
themselves  in  the  November  elections.  They  showed  that 
they  do  not  regard  attacks  on  the  rights  of  labor  as  evidences 
of  Americanism.  They  showed  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
those  who  wanted  the  22-year-old  Injustice  to  Tom  Mooney 
righted  are  Commimists.  They  freed  Tom  Mooney  and  vin- 
dicated justice  in  America.  The  people  of  my  State  gave  an 
American  answer  to  those  who  tried  to  defeat  the  Democratic 
candidates  vrith  the  Nazi  cries  of  "Jew"  and  "Communist." 
We  registered  our  veto  of  any  more  funds  for  the  Dies  com- 
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mittee  when  we  elected  the  Democratic  slate  In  California. 
I  come  here  with  a  mandate  from  my  people:  Stop  the  un- 
American  Dies  committee.  I  am  only  a  newcomer  in  this 
House.  But  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  that  mandate. 
And  I  call  upon  all  who  cherish  the  principles  on  which  this 
Grovemment  is  founded,  on  all  my  colleagues  regardless  of 
party,  to  put  an  end  to  a  conmiittee  which  has  brought 
disgrace  upon  this  House. 

rAVOSS  A  REAL  INVXSTTCATIOir  I 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  favor  an 
investigation  into  un-American  actinties.  But  I  want  a  real 
investigation.  I  do  not  want  a  committee  that  has  been 
guilty  of  character  assassination  to  do  the  job.  A  committee 
that  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  smear  everyone 
and  every  organization  that  is  honestly  trying  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  social  and  economic  ills  that  beset  our 
bountiful  land. 

I  want  a  committee  that  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
un-Americanism.  I  believe  that  such  a  committee  that  went 
about  the  job  honestly  would  find  that  the  seeds  of  disloyalty 
thrive  best  in  a  j>eople  that  are  denied  the  rights  that  all 
American  citizens  should  have.  This  committee  would  find. 
I  believe,  that  to  cure  the  disease  we  must  strike  at  the  cause. 
The  solution  would  be  a  good  job  for  all  at  decent  wages, 
and  a  pension  for  our  aged  that  is  their  Just  desert.  Then 
when  this  had  been  done  we  would  have  put  a  purchasing 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  would  make  our 
population  happy  and  contented,  and  foreign  "isms"  would 
be  no  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vote  to  continue  the  Dies 
committee. 


The  Townsend  Plan       j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  8. 1939 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JAMBS  C.  OLIVER.  OP  MAINE.  BEPORS 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  FEBRUARY  7.  1939, 
ON  H.  R.  2  AND  H.  R.  11 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  by  incciporating  at  this  point  a  statement  made  by 
me  yesterday  before  the  Ccmimittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
statement  indicates  my  viewpoint  with  respect  to  the  broad 
general  philosophy  of  the  Townsend  plan  and  the  great  need 
of  this  country  for  legislation  of  this  type.  I  consider  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  Issues  before  the  Members  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

lilr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  here  this  morning  shaU  be  addressed 
to  both  H.  R.  11.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Shetparo,  and  H.  R. 
2,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Hendricks. 

Some  members  of  this  committee  may  believe  this  position  on 
my  part  to  be  somewhat  Inconsistent.  But  I  do  not  and  lor  these 
reasons : 

1.  Both  bills  are  entitled  "the  General  Welfare  Act." 

2.  Both  bills  provide  for  an  old-age  pension  to  be  whoUy  financed 
and  wholly  administered  by  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Both  bills  provide  for  a  retirement  age  of  60. 

4.  Both  bills  provide  for  the  removal  from  gainful  occupation  of 
all  beneficiaries  under  the  acta,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
payment  of  the  pensions.  

5.  Both  bills  are  predicated  on  the  repeal  of  titles  I.  n,  and  VTU 
of  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 

6.  Both  bills  are  fundamentally  based  en  the  Idea  that  pur- 
c>iafiinR  power  distributed  mcntt^ly  to  qualifled  annuitants  in  maaa 
volume  will  stimulate  the  complete  utilization  of  our  mass  pro- 
duction plant  structure. 

7.  Both  bills  are  designed  to  create  much  needed  work  oppor- 
tunities In  private  enterprise  for  our  citizens  under  the  age  of  60. 

Therefore,  although  there  are  differences  In  the  two  bills  In 
connection  (1)  with  the  tax  medium  to  be  levied;  (2)  with  the 
top  limit  of  pensions  to  be  paid;  and  (3)  with  other  details  of 
more  minor  Importance,  I  certainly  believe  that  the  broad  general 
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ptailoeophy  behind  the  two  bills  Is  basically  the  same,  and  a  per- 
■on  Is  not  necessarily  precluded  on  the  basis  of  reason  or  logic 
from  his  support  of  the  best  details  of  both. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  let  me  state  for  the 
record  that  I  believe  the  members  at  this  committee  toofe  a  long 
gtep  forward  of  scclal  and  economic  Importance  when  they  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Even  though  many  of  the 
objectives  which  many  of  us  believe  are  essential  have  not  and 
cannot  be  reached  under  the  existing  law.  nevertheless  this 
country  has  been  made  pension  conscious  during  these  past  few 
years  by  the  discussions  which  have  resulted  from  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

In  the  second  place.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  I  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  able  members  of  this  committee  are 
completely  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  economic  problem  which 
"faces  this  Nation  as  well  as  the  deplorable  insecurity  which  con- 
fronts mlUions  of  worthy  citizens  of  60  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  crisis  created  by  persistent  unemployment,  by  the  menace 
of  continued  Budget  deficits,  by  the  freezing  Into  continued  in- 
activity of  large  Industrial  and  agricultural  areas  needs  no  ampli- 
fication nor  lengthy  discussion  before  you.  gentlemen. 

It  Is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee stands  today  In  a  position  of  economic  Importance  never 
before  equaled  in  the  history  of  our  great  country.  I  say  this 
advisedly.  Per  !n  your  bands  rests  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  Nation  will  recognize  the  practical,  the  sound,  the  rea- 
sonable, and  the  effective  medium  of  underwriting  the  capitalistic 
system  under  a  democratic  process  in  America,  offered  to  us  in  the 
form  of  old-age-pension  payments  which  might  be  better  classi- 
fied as  social  dividends. 

We.  as  legislators,  need  not  shrink  from  the  Idea  that  the  profit 
system  which  we  all  desire  to  preserve  vmder  the  democratic  proc- 
ess needs  to  be  underwritten.  This  has  always  been  the  case 
under  our  debt-credit  financial  and  banking  system.  During  our 
history  as  a  Nation  we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  this  is  true. 
Our  economic  structure  has  always  been  underwritten  either 
through  personal  or  public  debt  or  a  combination  of  both.  When 
the  debt  structure  during  a  cycle  of  employment  has  been  ex- 
panded to  a  point  where  fixed  charges  and  maturities  cotild  not 
be  met  through  payments  from  the  productive  stream,  then  we 
have  experienced  a  ijeriod  of  collapse  and  all  debt  which  could 
not  be  met  at  these  times  became  necessarily  a  subsidy  to  those 
who  had  to  default  whether  It  was  an  Individual,  a  corporation, 
a  public  agency,  or  a  foreign  government  which  did  the  borrowing. 
During  tho  World  War.  through  the  medium  of  debt  creation,  the 
citizens  of  America  underwrote  with  thoir  labor,  theii:,  capital,  their 
productive  machine,  the  military  and  in  many  Instances  the  non- 
military  activities  of  our  allies.  We  all  know  that  during  this 
period  this  country  had  no  unemployment  problem:  we  had  no 
troublpsome  and  bitter  Hbcr-relatlons  problems:  we  had  no  piibllc 
consciousness  of  unbearable  tax  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  a  scarcity  of  labor,  a  wonderful  experience  of  labor  inde- 
pendence, a  period  during  which  tax  burdens  were  met  with  no 
difflcu'.ty.  Again  during  the  peacetime  era  of  1922-28  we  were  under- 
writing with  our  debt-creatirg  machinery  South  America  and  EJuro- 
pean  nations,  such  as  Germany,  with  shipments  of  steel,  copper, 
eement.  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  with  our  labor.  During 
this  period  of  subsidies  we  again  experienced  reasonable  prosperity 
in  America,  even  though  It  was  at  the  expense  of  giving  away  our 
real  wealth  to  foreigners.  It  is  true  that  domestically  we  further 
stimulated  and  imderwrote  our  economic  structure  with  time-pay- 
ment plans  for  oxir  domestic  production.  As  long  as  we  could  con- 
tinue with  this  debt-creating  stimulus  we  employed  our  citizens, 
we  utilized  our  plant  structure,  and  we  met  our  tax  burdens.  We 
bad  no  problem  of  insecurity. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  to  me  that  in  this  Nation  of  ours  full  em- 
ployment and  decent  security  through  p.oper  living  standards  must 
rest  entirely  upon  the  underwriting  of  the  consumption  of  large 
amounts  of  goods,  but  the  labor  involved  In  production  should 
ccnslst  wholly  of  our  own  citizens  and  not  the  masses  of  foreigners 
f<»  whom  we  have  labored  and  produced  In  the  past. 

Tou,  gentlemen,  may  consider  this  discussion  to  be  far  afield  In 
these  hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  To  me  It 
Is  pertinent,  because  I  believe  that  we  can  use  the  payment  of  social 
dividends  to  large  masses  of  our  people  for  the  same  purpose, 
namely,  to  underwrite  the  complete  utilization  of  our  existing  plant 
structxire  and  for  the  orderly  expansion  of  our  potential  plant 
stnicttire.  Surely  mass  production  must  be  matched  with  moss 
consumption.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  with  a  Social  Security 
Act  based  solely  on  need?    Obviously  It  caimot. 

We  do  not  lack  Illustrations  or  examples  in  other  governments  of 
this  method  of  underwriting  mass  consumption  through  the 
medium  of  pension  payments.  Great  Britain,  according  to  my 
understanding,  frankly  tises  old-age  pension  payments  and  other 
dlstxlbutlons  of  social  dividends  as  a  vehicle  whereby  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  national  earnings  may  be  distributed  to  those  who 
are  in  an  Insecure  economic  condition.  The  British  spread  the 
tax  load  over  the  whole  economic  order  and  by  the  Immediate  pay- 
ments of  the  revenues  collected  establish  a  floor  under  which 
purchasing  power  caimot  drop.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
has  worked.  On  the  other  hand.  Hitler  rose  to  power  partly,  at 
kast.  on  the  Issue  o*  the  unsuccessful  and  burdensome  pay-roll 
taxes  which  had  been  In  effect  tn  Germany  since  the  days  of  Bis- 
marck. Pay-roll  taxes  are  a  stlmtdus  to  acute  technological  de- 
velopment. Pay-roll  taxes  as  the  sole  basis  of  taxation  for  social 
security,  in  my  opinion,  are  unvrlse.  An  acctunulation  of  old-age 
Josuimnoe  reserve  is  xinwise   and  unnecessary  for  a  government. 


The  principle  of  compulsory  thrlf  ;  and  contrlliutory  Insxirance  pay- 
ments can  be  established  on  a  pi  .y-as-you-go  basis.  Under  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system  on  a  blanket  oJverage  basis  of  old-age  pensions, 
each  tax  payment  made  by  each  1  adividual  in  this  Nation  naturally 
becomes  his  compulsory  thrift  ontrlbutlon  for  his  annuity  after 
retirement  age. 

Consequently,  gentlemen.  It  aj  pears  to  me  that  the  broad  gen- 
eral issue  before  this  committei  i  Is  not  any  particular  bill,  but 
rather  is  the  question  of  whethef  or  not  you  will  change  the  basic 
philosophy  of  contributory  and  ictuarial  old-age  insurance  under 
a  national  law  to  that  of  a  social  philosophy  under  which  a  distri- 
bution equitably  of  social  dividends  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  underwTlting  our  economic  machine  may  be  established. 

In  my  opinion,  the  members  erf  this  committee  as  the  leaders  of 
this  Congress  stand  at  a  most  vl  al  crossroad  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Today  we  have  a  plan;  structure  capable  of  producing 
from  120  to  135  billions  of  doll  ars  In  national  Income  annually, 
based  on  the  1929  price  level.  Accepting  the  120-bililon -dollar 
figure  and  accepting  the  liberal  figure  of  60  billion  dollars  as 
the  average  national  Income  produced  for  the  past  10  years.  Inclu- 
sive of  1939,  then  It  Is  obvious  taat  the  lack  of  an  Intelligent  solu- 
tion to  our  problem  of  Involuntary  unemployment  has  cost  us 
600  billions  of  dollars  during  tJie  past  decade.  Therefore,  when 
we  discuss  the  cost  of  this  prog  ram  as  outlined  in  H.  R.  11  and 
H.  R.  2  we  should  ever  keep  In  ;  nind  the  tremendous  cost  of  pas- 
sively accepting  otir  present  <  ondltlon  of  unemployment  and 
Insecurity. 

In  a  consideration  of  this  pro  jlem  not  one  of  you  would  deny 
that  this  Nation  Is  easily  capabl;  of  producing  enough  goods  and 
services  to  supply  all  of  ova  ur  employables  including  those  over 
60  years  of  age  with  the  equl^  alent  of  a  ^60  or  $100  a  month 
standard  of  living.  No  one  dou  )ts  that  the  cooperative  collective 
action  and  full-time  work  on  tt  e  part  of  the  sons  and  daiighters 
of  America  would  provide  the  materials  necessary  to  place  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  on  this  standard  of  living.  It  is 
only  when  we  bring  into  the  picture  the  dollar  phase  or  the 
money  representation  of  these  gaods  and  services  that  the  appar- 
ently Insurmountable  barriers  ire  raised.  If  the  brains.  Intelli- 
gence, and  Intellect  of  America  has  proved  Itself  capable  of  pro- 
ducing real  wealth  In  plenteous  abundance  and  it  has — then  why 
do  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  devli  e  the  medium  whereby  the  finan- 
cial or  the  dollar  vehicle  may  be  provided  to  distribute  these 
evidences  of  material  and  real  'wealth  on  a  full  capacity  basis  to 
our  consumers.  This  to  my  ml  id  Is  the  essence  of  the  question 
confronting  the  committee.  I  lo  not  admit  that  this  Congress 
lacks  the  necessary  Intelligence  3r  the  necessary  courage  to  meet, 
face,  and  conquer  the  existing  cilsis. 

TTherefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  th(  l.'sue  Is  not  the  orpantzatlonal 
difficulties  and  squabbles  of  tl  le  Townsend  organization  versus 
the  General  Welfare  Federation.  It  Is  not  the  question  of 
whether  $30,  $60,  $1C0,  $200  pei  month  Is  the  proper  amount  for 
distribution.  It  is  not  the  qudstlon  of  whether  Hawaii-Indiana 
or  any  other  division  of  govern  tnent  has  reached  the  milennium 
in  tax  efHciency.  It  is  not  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
economists  and  experts  of  the  i  ocial  Security  Board  or  any  other 
board  recommend  or  disapprove  H.  R.  11  or  H.  R.  2.  But  it  Is 
rather  a  q\xestlon  of  whether  or  not  we  have  the  necessary  Intelli- 
gence to  place  able  and  willlnj  citizens  back  to  work  on  pro- 
ductive enterprise  and  to  make  such  a  resxilt  possible  throtigh  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  and  proper  legislation.  In  this  regard 
let  me  quote  from  Thomas  Wocxllock  whose  coliunn  appear?  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  January  30.  Mr.  Woodlock  In  his  discus- 
sion presents  the  Issue  "Now  the  Inunediate  problem  facing  a 
modem  community  such  as  ou"s  Is  to  minimize  unemployment." 
And  then  he  continues  as  follows,  "The  more  that  one  ponders 
these  matters  the  more  one  tends  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  reference  was  made  here  a  few  days  ago,  namely,  that  man 
(as  Prof.  Edwin  Conklin  rem  nded  tis  In  1916)  has  not  yet 
acquired  that  degree  of  mental  power  necessary  to  understand 
and  to  master  the  complex  thing  that  he  has  somehow  managed 
to  create,  and  that  he  Is  much  in  the  position  of  Frankenstein 
facing  his  monster.  Or  is  It,  perhaps,  less  the  intellectual  power 
than  it  is  the  will  that  is  lacl:lng,  and  the  spirit  to  move  that 
will,  the  spirit  of  'charity'  in  th ;  widest  sense  of  the  wordy  " 

Hitler  has  found  the  answer  through  a  totalitarian  government 
and  the  establishment  of  labor  battalions.  We  must  find  the  answer 
under  our  democratic  process  knd,  in  my  opinion,  through  the 
medium  of  Congress.  That  is  t  le  prlmair^  reason  why  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  legislation  of  this  type. 

During  the  past  9  years  we  hav ;  tried  to  meet  the  problem  through 
the  debt  cushion  of  R.  F.  C.  Irst  established  under  Republican 
administration.  Then  in  succession  we  have  subsidized  our  economic 
machine  with  deficit  financing  through  F.  E.  R.  A,  E.  R.  A.,  C.  W.  A., 
W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  R.  A.,  P.  8.  A.,  jA.  A  A..  N.  R.  A.,  and  other  govern- 
mental loan  and  relief  agencies  But  we  have  been  underwriting 
with  pubhc  funds  the  group  wqich  should  have  been  employed  In 
the  productive   activities  of   o\4   economic   structure.     I   have   at- 

Istic  system  has  always  had  a  debt- 
dit  will  not  or  caimot  take  up  the 
action  becomes  necessary,  but  this 
um  of  otur  xuiemployables  who  can- 
not be  economically  or  prlvatdy  employed  because  of  their  age, 
physical  disability,  or  In  the  ca^es  of  widows  with  dependent  chil- 
dren because  of  their  family  res|)onslbllitles.  Therefore  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  bills  should  l>e  ly-oadened  to  lzK:lude  all  unemploy- 
ables  In  those  additional  classlfl|;ations.  We  are  already  doing  this 
in  a  small  measure  through  th^  present  Social  Sectirity  Act  witb 


tempted  to  show  that  the  capit 
credit  stimulus,  but  If  private 
slack,  then  Government  or  publ 
shoxUd  be  done  thro\igh  the  me 
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reference  to  aid  for  dependent  children  and  the  needy  blind.  This 
coverage  should  be  extended  and  increased  In  amount  wholly  from 
a  Federal  standpoint.  Dollars  distributed  to  these  consumers  wovild 
make  necessary  immediately  a  txemendous  upswing  in  industrial 
and  agric\;ltural  production.  The  national  Income,  both  gross  and 
net,  would  Increase  to  a  point  where  the  balance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices remaining  after  the  distribution  of  those  necessary  to  provide 
for  our  unemployables.  would  be  materially  larger  than  the  total 
ever  before  avaUable  for  distribution  to  the  employed  employables. 
In  other  words,  cur  present  labor  supply,  together  with  modern 
mass  production  methods,  would  effect  the  results  which  we  all 
desire.  Such  a  demand  for  goods  and  services  must  be  stimulated  if 
we  are  to  establish  a  compensatory  factor  or  element  for  our  tech- 
nological Frankenstein. 

This  Is  the  conception  of  pension  underwriting  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  must  visualize  If  the  existing  crisis  which  baa 
confronted  and  Is  confronting  this  country  Is  to  be  met.  I  have 
confidence  that  you  will  give  this  viewpoint  serious  consideration. 

Such  consideration  will.  I  am  certain,  lead  you  to  revamp  the 
existing  law  so  that  the  following  results  will  be  effected: 

1.  A  reduction  of  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60.  This  sige 
bracket  between  60  and  65  today  comprises  a  large  segment  of  the 
forgotten  men  and  women  of  America.  I  know  that  you  gentlemen 
fully  appreciate  the  crisis  confronting  these  citizens  today  who 
find  it  possible  neither  to  earn  a  living  nor  to  secure  any  degree  of 
security. 

2.  Eliminate  the  old-age  Insurance  philosophy  which  requires 
direct  contributory  pa3rments  Into  a  reserve  on  an  actuarial  basis 
and  which  today  necessarily  discriminates  against  large  numbers  of 
our  people  including  (a)  the  unemployed,  (b)  those  who  cannot  be 
covered  becaxise  of  administrative  difficulties,  and  (c)  those  who  are 
well  advanced  In  years  so  that  old-age  assistance  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive in  many  cases  more  than  those  who  have  made  direct  con- 
tributions during  their  few  remaining  working  years  will  receive. 

3.  An  Increase  of  monthly  payments  sufficiently  large  to  those  over 
60  to  put  back  to  work  at  private  production  all  under  60  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

4.  An  elimination  of  the  State  dollar-matching  formula  now  in 
effect  under  old-age  assistance  which  discriminates  against  the 
citizens  of  the  so-called  poorer  States. 

5.  An  elimination  of  the  tremendous  overhead  incident  to  the 
recording  and  accounting  of  old-age  insurance  accounts  for  some 
42.000,000  employees  of  America, 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  complete  the  record 
Insofar  as  my  views  of  financing  this  program  are  concerned.  I 
have  two  choices. 

1 .  My  first  recommendation  to  make  possible  financially  this  mass 
consumption  of  our  mass  production  would  be  to  overhaul  com- 
pletely our  existing  monetary  system  based  on  debt,  to  the  end 
that  an  order'y  expansion  of  our  medium  of  exchange,  either  ctir- 
rency  or  credit  money,  could  be  effected  through  the  distribution 
of  dollars  to  our  unemployables.  Of  coxu^e.  this  wotild  naturally 
call  for  a  tax  program  limiting  personal-use  Incomes. 

2.  My  next  choice  would  be  a  gross  income-tax  levy  such  as  la 
outlined  In  H.  R.  11,  with  any  further  safeguards  that  you  gentle- 
men who  are  familiar  with  tax  problems  might  feel  necessary. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  further  expansion  of  our  credit-debit 
banking  system  is  not  possible  unless  and  until  the  Nation  ex- 
periences a  drastic  deflation  of  existing  debt.  The  only  alternative 
Is  a  cash-suid-carry  or  pay-as-you-go  underwriting  ef  consumption 
on  a  scale  generous  enough  to  provide  that  decent  standard  of 
security  for  our  unemployables  which  will  necessitate  a  fvill  em- 
ployment of  our  employables.  We  cannot  borrow  ourselves  into 
prosperity  nor  can  we  through  deficit  financing  accomplish  full 
employment  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  we  can  work  ourselves  Into 
this  condition  if  we  will  only  provide  the  underwriting  mechanism 
for  the  expansion.  Perhaps  bills  similar  to  H.  R.  11  and  H.  R.  2  are 
not  the  complete  answer  but  In  my  opinion  they  afford  the  proper 
approach.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  consideration  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  existing  social-security  law  that  you  will  study 
the  possibilities  of  H.  R.  11  and  H.  R.  2  along  these  lines. 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard 
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Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  FIecord  I  include  the  following  editorial  on  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard: 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Coiirant  of  Pebraary  6.  IBM] 
"snrm  pacatits" 

Only  an  occasional  paragraph  or  so  in  the  papers  reminds  the 
landsman  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  Coact  Guard,  but 
to  those  who  live  on  the  sea  or  by  it  the  comfcrting  presence  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  never  out  of  mind.  A  child  is  ill  on  one  of  the 
islands  off  the  shore.  To  whom  but  the  Coast  Guard  shall  the 
parents  turn  for  help?  A  trawler  on  the  banks  snaps  her  shaft. 
A  few  minutes  after  her  call  for  help  Is  received  a  cutter  Is  on  the 
way  with  assistance.  A  smaU  boat  Is  unreported  at  alghtfuU  with 
a  storm  brewing:  the  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  will  comb  the 
Sound  for  her.  Shortly  after  the  Imperial  Airuays  flying  boat, 
the  Cavalier,  called  for  help  a  Coast  Guard  amphibian  was  on 
the  way  to  search  for  her;  the  pilot  was  already  In  the  first  stages 
of  pneumonia,  but  he  answered  the  call.  Semper  paratxis — ever 
prepared — is  the  Coast  Guard's  motto,  and  it  lives  up  to  It 
magnificently. 

Probably  no  other  Government  service  performs  such  diverse 
tasks.  It  polices  yacht  regattas  and  boat  races  and  rides  herd 
on  the  seal  fisheries.  It  conducts  tlie  International  Ice  Patrol  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  its  planes  warn  the  sponging  fleet  off  the 
Florida  Keys  of  approaching  hurricanes.  It  operates  the  Ufe- 
saving  stations  along  the  coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  It 
watches  over  the  health  of  the  Samoans.  When  a  dead  whale 
drifts  on  the  beach  on  Cape  Cod  the  Coast  Guard  drags  it  off 
again.  Its  next  assignment  may  be  to  dynamite  a  derelict  300 
miles  offshore  or  to  Intercept  a  suspected  rum  runner. 

Seldom  praised,  and  seamen  being  a  notoriously  complaining 
breed,  frequently  and  usually  unjustly  blamed,  the  Coast  Guard 
well  earns  its  none  too  generoxis  appropriation. 


Attitude  of  the  West  Virsrinia  Public  Service 
Commission  Toward  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration 
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HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 
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Wednesday.  February  8,  1939 


LETTERS  FROM  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  OP  WMT  VIR- 
GINIA   AND    RURAL    ELECTRIPICATION    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  WCXDDRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letters: 

PtTBUc  Sebvics  CoiucissioN  OF  Wbst  VtaonfiA, 

Charleston,  February  6,  1939. 
Hon.  CufTON  A.  Wooosuic, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Independent  Offleta, 

House  Office  Building.  Waahington,  D.  C, 

DBAS  Mk.  Woodrum:  Under  the  heading  "Congressmen  Told 
P.  8.  C.'s  Unfriendliness  Toward  B.  E.  A.."  a  local  afternoon  new»- 
paper  carries  an  Associated  Press  story  from  Washington  quoting 
Mr.  John  M.  Carmody.  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Dectriflcatioii 
Administration,  as  having  declared  before  the  House  conunlttee  on 
R.  E.  A.'s  request  for  ah  appropriation  of  92,700.000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  West  Virginia, 
particularly  its  chairman,  "was  not  friendly  to  the  R.  E.  A."  and 
had  not  done  very  much  for  its  enterprises  in  this  State. 

We  wish  to  take  exception  to  the  statements  imputed  to  M^. 
Carmody  in  order  to  correct  the  record  and  to  show  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  and  that  difflctilties  which  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives may  have  encovmtered  in  this  State  have  been  largely 
caused  by  Mr.  Carmody. 

In  view  of  our  information  tbat  hearings  of  yotir  conunlttee 
have  been  closed  and  Its  report  filed,  we  understand  that  it  Is  now 
Impossible  for  us  to  correct  the  committee  record  by  appearing 
before  It,  but  we  feel  that  the  members  of  your  committee,  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth.  We,  therefore,  wish  to  submit  the  following 
information  disclosing  the  actions  of  this  commission  respecting 
R.  E.  A.  projects  as  shown  by  the  public  records  of  this  com- 
mission : 

The  first  R.  B.  A.  project  in  West  Virginia  was  that  of  the 
Barbour  County  Power  Co..  a  rural  electric  cooperative.  It  made 
application  to  this  commission  on  July  20.  1936,  upon  the  advice 
of  a  member  of  the  R.  E.  A.'s  legal  staff  in  Washington,  as  testi- 
fied by  the  president  of  the  cooperative  (case  No.  2464),  for  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  under  section  11, 
article  2  of  the  public-service  commission  law  of  this  State 
(W.  Va  Code.  ch.  24),  for  authority  to  construct  a  project  of  some 
80  miles.  The  matter  was  Immediately  set  for  hearing  at  the 
courthouse  of  Bartx>ur  County,  and  the  electric  utility  in  the  area. 
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the  Monongnhela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  was  required  by 
the  commission  rot  to  make  any  extensions  to  Its  s^-stem  In  that 
neighborhood  pending  disposition  of  the  application.  A  hearing 
was  held  on  July  29,  and  the  evidence  then  adduced  discloses  that 
the  applicant  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  certificate  for  which  it 
prayed.  The  proceeding  whs  continued.  -However,  by  letter  dated 
August  17.  1936,  the  applicant,  by  lt«  president,  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  by  its  counsel,  requested 
the  commission  to  dismiss  the  case.  This  was  accordingly  done 
by  order  entered  on  August  27.  1936. 

The  nert  proceeding  involved  the  Harrison  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Association,  Inc.,  a  cooperative  In  Harrison  County.  It  was 
organized  in  March  1937  and  Incorporated  in  June  of  that  year. 
A  loan  was  secured  from  the  R.  E.  A.  Construction  work  was 
coitunenced  In  August.  The  commission  indicated  to  representa- 
tives of  the  R.  E.  A.  and  also  to  counsel  and  other  representatives 
of  the  cooperative  that,  in  Its  opinion,  the  cooperative  was  sub- 
ject to  the  publlc-scr\-lce  ccr^.mlssicn  law  of  the  State,  which 
required  It  to  obtain  a  certlScate  of  puWlc  convenience  end 
necessity  from  the  commission  before  the  construction  of  its 
plant.  All  three  members  of  the  commission  went  to  Washington 
and  conferred  with  Administrator  Cartnody,  Chief  Coxinsel  Nichol- 
son, and  others  of  the  R.  E.  A.  staff  on  November  7.  1937,  in  a 
sincere  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  with  them  for  the 
observance  of  the  State  law  by  this  and  similar  enterprises 
financed  by  the  R.  E.  A.  Finally  an  application  was  made  by 
this  cooperative  to  the  ccmmission  for  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  (case  No.  2570).  The  Monongahela  West 
Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  the  electric  utility  operating  throughout 
the  territory  Involved,  appeared  as  protestant  in  the  case,  and 
the  United  States,  by  the  R.  E.  A..  Intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant.  Extensive  bearing  were  held.  By  order  entered  on 
May  21.  1938.  the  commission  found  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the 
oooperatlve  was  a  utility  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission and  must  secure  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  from  it,  and  further  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
cooperative  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  construct  a  transmission  and  distribution  system. 

The  next  proceeding  Involved  the  Craig -Botetourt  Electric  OB- 
operative  (case  No.  2625)  In  Monroe  County.  Its  application  was 
filed  on  August  26.  1938.  and  the  hearing  was  held  on  September 
9,  1938.  The  commission  announced  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
^bearing  that  a  certificate  would  be  granted  and  that  It  might 
proceed  Immediately  with  the  construction  of  its  lines.  An 
appropriate  order  was  entered  accordingly. 

The  last  R.  B.  A.  project  to  come  before  the  cnmmlasion  was 
that  of  the  Hardy  County  Light  &  Power  Association,  Inc.  (case 
Ko.  2628)  Early  in  February  18S7  Mr.  8.  L.  Dodd,  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  of  Hardy  County,  and  others  Interested  In  the 
project,  communicated  with  the  commission  relative  to  steps  to 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  cooperative.  They 
were  advtoed  that  the  State  law  required  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  be  secured  from  this  commission. 
Shnilar  advice  was  given  to  Mr.  Zinder.  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  early  in 
May  of  that  year,  and  to  the  counsel  for  the  cooperative.  Never- 
theleBB.  the  cooperative,  after  procuring  an  R.  E.  A.  loan,  proceeded 
with  the  construction  of  its  lines  without  applying  for  the  requi- 
site certificate.  The  oommisslon,  therefore,  found  It  necessary  to 
Institute  suit  In  the  circuit  court  of  Hardy  Covmty  to  require  the 
cooperative  to  desist  from  construction  of  its  lines  unless  and  until 
It  obtained  a  certificate.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  re- 
quired the  circuit  court  to  issue  a  temporary  injunction  Finally, 
on  September  9,  1938,  the  Hardy  County  Ught  &  Power  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  applied  for  a  certificate.  Hearings  were  held  In  the 
courthouse  of  that  county  at  which  the  Potomac  Light  &  Power 
CSo.  protested  the  application.  An  order  was  entered  by  the  ccm- 
mlEsion  on  November  9.  1938.  granting  the  applicant  a  certificate 
as  prayed  for.  except  as  to  that  part  of  the  territory  then  being 
served  by  the  Potomac  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Chairman  Preston  did  not  conctir  in  the  granting  of  certificates 
in  the  Harrison  and  in  the  Hardy  cases  for  the  reasons  clearly 
stated  in  his  dissent  in  the  former  and  his  memorandum  in  the 
latter  cases. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  only  instances  of  R.  E.  A.  projects 
In  this  State.  The  fact  that  others  have  not  been  undertaken 
obviously  bespeaks  the  fact  that  they  were  not  considered  prac- 
tical or  feasible  by  the  R.  E.  A.  and  the  local  Inhabitants,  and  the 
inference  may  be  drawn  therefrom  that  generally  speaking,  the 
needs  for  electric  service  tix  this  State  where  practical  and  feasible 
have  been  fairly  well  met.  There  are  small  sections  which  still 
need  electric  development,  and  the  conunlsslon  Is  constantly 
working  to  fill  this  need  as  rapidly  as  poRSible.  The  public  record 
refutes  Mr.  Carmody's  statements  and  Inferences.  If  Mr.  Carmody 
expected  this  commiGsloQ  to  be  friendly  to  or  favor  his  utilities. 
we  can  imderstand  his  reasons  for  feeling  somewhat  chagrined 
when  he  found  it  to  be  unprejudiced,  civil,  and  fair.  The  Public 
Service  Commission  of  West  Virginia  would  be  tintrue  to  its  trtist 
should  It  favor  any  utility. 

In  the  Instant  matters  otir  chief  concern  was  to  secure  electric 
service  to  rural  inhabitants  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  has  tried  to  do  its  duty  as  it  sees  it. 
under  the  law  of  this  sovereign  State.    Tlie  delay  in  getting  the 


Stite 


electric  service  to  rural 
was  caused  by  Mr.  Carmody's 
and  defying  the  law  of  this 
quired  c<?rtlficate  until  forced 
time.     Otherwise,  the  people  In 
electric  service  either  from  the 
at  least  a  year  sooner  than 
Respectfully  yours. 


Inhabitants  In  Harrison  and  Hardy  Counties 

jnorlng  the  statutory  reqtiirementa 

In  refusing  to  apply  for  the  re- 

to  do  so  after  more  than  a  year's 

these  sectlMis  would  have  enloyed 

cooperatives  or  from  other  Utilities 

did. 
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Commissioners.  Public  Sen  ice 


The  Honorable  Cliftom  A 
House  of  Representatives, 
Mt  Deak  Mk.  Congressman 
the  city,  attending  a  series  of 
acts  in  the  Middle  West 
municated   the   contents 
Commission  of  West  Virginia 


Nicholson,   our   general    counsel 
developments  in  West  Virginia, 
Under    these   circumstances 
leave  to  quote  from  the  record 


John  J.  D.  Preston. 
C.  E.  Nethkfn, 
Al-irXANDEH  M.  McLoRD, 

Commission  of  West  Virginia. 


RnSAI.  ELBCrainCATTON   ADMrNISXRATION, 

2000  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Washington.  February  8,  1938. 
WoboRUM, 

Vashington,  D.  C. 
Administrator  Carmody  is  out  of 
annual  meetings  of  R.  E.  A.  proj- 
I  reached  liim  by  telephone  and  com- 
of  t  le  letter  from  the  Public  Service 
which  you  so  kindly  sent  him.  I 
told  him  it  was  your  intentioii  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  that  y^u  had  offered  to  toclude  any  reply 
he  cared  to  make. 

Mr.  Carmody  said  there  wert  a  great  many  things  which  could 
be  pointed  out  in  reply  to  Masrs.  Preston.  Nethkin.  and  MsOiood. 
Our  files  contain  much  mateiial  on  the  experiences  of  R.  E.  A. 
borrowers  in  West  Virginia,  including  many  sworn  afladavlts.     Mr. 

who    is    also    very    familiar    with 
is  likewise  out  of  the  city. 
Mr.    Carmody    directed    me    to    ask 
of  the  hearing  on  the  independent 
offices  bill  before  the  Subcomriiittee  on  Appropriations.     The  pas- 
sage which  gave  rise  to  the  letter  from  the  West  Virginia  oom- 


mission  reads  as  follows: 

"Mr.    Johnson   of   West    Virginia, 
of  West   Virginia.     Here    is   a 


Mr.  Carmody,  take  that  map 
map  of  Kentucky  and  a  map  of 
Pennsylvania"  and  of  Marylan^  and  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  all  of 
them  bordering  on  West  Viiginia.  How  docs  it  happ>en  that 
those  States  have  so  many  pDJects  and  there  are  none,  or  prac- 
tically none,  in  West  Virginia? 

"Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  I  thin  c.  on  the  whole.  West  Virginia  is 
not  regarded  as  an  agrlculturi  J  State.  That  Is  one  thing.  It  Is 
very  mountainous  and  bcauti^il  ^  the  summer,  but  its  chief  In- 

That  has  something  to  do  with  It. 

'TThe  other  element  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
electrification.  I  would  say  t  lat  If  the  people  In  West  Virginia 
were  as  anxious  to  get  rural  e  ectrlflcation  on  these  terms  as  they 
are  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  ai  id  the  other  bordering  States  they 
would  have  found  a  way  to  do  it  even  if  that  meant  getting  some 
of  their  State  officials  to  chpnge  their  attitude  on  the  power 
question. 

'^n  Kentucky  I  think  we  oiight  to  say  that  the  Farm  Bureau, 
represented  there  by  Ben  Kilg  ire,  has  been  much  more  aggressive 
in  organizing  rural  electriflcat  on  projects  than  anybody  has  been 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

'Mr.  Johnson.  The  Shenanioeh  Valley  is  In  West  Virginia. 

•*Mr.  Cabaiodt".  Yes.     Some  p  arts  of  that  valley  are  served  by  pri- 


vate   pownr    companies.     The 
thers.    ~ 
pries'  "they  have  been  hostile, 
ment  with  the  companies  novs 


Secretory  to 


Potomac    Electric    Co.    comes    down 
They  have  not  only  bef n  unfriendly  to  any  R.  E.  A.  enter- 

We  have  a  kind  of  standstill  agree- 
to  try  to  work  out  the  fate  of  two 
projects  that  the  private  compinies  tried  to  snuff  out  in  your  S^ate 
Mr.  Johnson.  In  West  Virginia? 

'Mr.  Carmoot.  In  West  Viiginia — in  Harrison  County  and  in 
Hardy  County 

"Mr.  JoHxsoN.  Have  you  t4ouble  also  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
River? 

"Mr.  Carmody.  Somewhat  slAllar  to  the  project  over  there.  Here 
is  another  thing  over  there.  ^The  commission  for  a  time  was  not 
friendly  to  the  R.  E.  A. 

'Mr.  Johnson.  What  do  yoi 
"Mr.   Carmody.  The  public 
chairman. 

'Mr.  Johnson.  You  mean  the  State  public  service  commission? 
"Mr.  Carmody.  Yes;  the  Sta  e  public  service  commission 
"Mr.  Johnson.  'WTio  Is  he? 
"Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  the 
look  back  over  the  history  of 


mean  by  the  'commission*? 
service   commission,   particularly   its 


chainnan  is  Mr.  Preston.  When  I 
the  two  or  three  rural  electrification 
projects  that  got  started  in  V  est  Virginia  and  read  the  record  of 
their  struggle  before  the  conu  lission  and  the  courts  I  am  amazed 

In  such  imfriendly  atmosphere. 
"Mr.  Johnson.  The  commisi  Ion,  then,  has  not  done  very  much 
for  them. 

"Mr.  Carmody.  No;  it  has  n4t." 

Mr.  Carmody  said  he  is  preffu-ed  to  stand  on  the  record. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 


Margaret  R.  McKxm, 
John  M.  Carmody.  Administrator. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1939 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  MEKICO 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoed,  I  include  the  following  joint  memorial 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico: 
House  Joint  Memorial  1 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Fourteenth 
Legislature  thereof  to  the   President  and   the   Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  pertaining  to  any  proposed  extension 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of   the   State  of  New  Mexico, 
That  whereas  the  further  extension  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
ptuxhase  or  condemnation  of  lands  for  that  purpose  by  the  United 
States  Ckjvemment  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico  would  result  in 
permanent   and   irreparable   injury  to   the   people  of   the   State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  the  State  for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit: 

( 1 )  The  ownership  of  such  land  by  the  United  States  of  America 
would  seriously  injure  the  Slate  of  New  Mexico  In  its  revenues 
by  removing  such  lands  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  State. 

(2)  Ownership  of  such  lands  by  the  United  States  of  America 
would  at  once  remove  from  the  tax  rolls  of  San  Juan  County 
$388,304  and  will  restilt  In  the  Impoverishment  of  San  Juan  Coimty 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  greatly 
hamper  it,  in  functioning  as  a  component  part  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  will  greatly  hamper  the  State 
officials  and  county  officers  of  said  San  Juan  County  in  the  admln- 
Istraticn  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  oil  and  other  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  proposed 
to  be  placed  within  such  Indian  reservation,  has  been,  and  is  being 
developed,  sufficiently  to  determine  the  existence  of  such  minerals 
In  the  area,  and  is  at  present,  far  from  a  state  of  full  development, 
and  offers  a  present  and  future  potential  revenue  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  from  this  source.  The  entire  school  system  of  the 
State  to  a  very  large  extent  depends  upon  oil  and  mineral  revenue 
and  any  action  which  would  deprive  the  State  of  the  oil  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  area,  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
State  school  ssrstem  to  that  extent,  and  would  deprive  the  Co'onty 
of  San  Juan,  a  governmental  agency  of  the  State,  of  considerable 
revenue,  reasonably  to  be  exp>ected  from  the  future  development 
of  nuneral  resources  of  the  area. 

(4)  Since  for  more  than  one-half  a  centtiry  the  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  have  used  this  area  for  a 
winter  range  for  their  cattle  and  sheep,  when,  on  account  of  the 
severe  winter  and  deep  snows  prevalent  In  other  areas  of  the  State, 
It  has  been  impossible  for  those  engaged  in  this  industry  to  pur- 
sue the  same  without  the  advantage  of  the  grazing  afforded  by 
the  area  contemplated  as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation, and  such  addition  wovild  therefore  injure  and  destroy  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  cattle  and  sheep  Industries  of  the  north- 
western area  of  the  State,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  indus- 
tries and  to  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  its  revenues,  and  especially 
to  the  County  of  San  Juan  and  the  btislness  interests  of  the  county 
largely  supported  from  this  source. 

(5)  The  agrlculttiral  and  irrigation  districts  of  the  county  of 
San  Juan  and  adjoining  sections  in  Sandoval  County.  McKlnley 
County,  and  Valencia  Covmty  would  be  permsinently  Injured  in 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Irrigated 
districts  Is  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep  and  other  livestock,  which 
market  furnished  by  Uvestock  on  the  proposed  extension  area 
would  be  wholly  destroyed,  resulting  in  the  In^xjverishment  of 
many  of  our  citizens. 

(6)  The  future  econcmilc  welfare  of  the  Navajo  Indians  upon 
the  reservation  and  the  whites  in  San  Juan  County.  Sandoval 
County,  McKlnley  County,  and  Valencia  County,  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  irrigation  projects  and  the  future  devel- 
opment thereof,  which  would  add  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  farm  land,  both  on  and  off  the  present  reservation,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  unhampered  by  a  change  of  the  boundary  of  the 
reservation  would  enable  both  the  Indians  and  whites  to  attain 
greater  prosp>erlty  and  a  t>etter  standard  of  living,  and  materially 
add  to  the  future  revenues  of  the  covmtles  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned and  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
are.  very  respectfully  memorialized  and  petitioned  in  the  name  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  thereof. 


to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  measure  which  would  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  wlthlu  tlie  bound- 
aries of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  a  certified  copy  hereof  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  be  forwarded  to  his  Excellency, 
the  Right  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  ths 
United  States  of  AiBerlca;  and  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  hereof  certified  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  be  forwarded  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable John  Nancs  Oarnex.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  presentation  through  the  proper  channels,  to  ths 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed.  That  a  oertlfled  copy  of  this  resolution,  under  th« 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  be  for\rarded  to  the  Hon- 
orable Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  presentation  through  the  proper  channels 
to  the  House  of  Reprcsenutlves  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  under  ths 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  be  forwarded  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  A.  Hatch.  United  States  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
to  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez.  United  Statos  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  J.  Dempset,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 


Report  Condemns  Compulsory  Pay  Dedactions  In 
Veterans'  Administration 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8. 1939 

i 

REPORT  OF  HON  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL.  OF  MICHIOAN,  ON  CON- 
DITIONS AT  THE  VETERANS'  FACILmr  AT  CAMP  CUSTER, 
MICH. 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  ^fichlgan.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  support  of 
H.  R.  2402.  a  bill  which  would  correct  certain  unfair  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  herewith 
present  a  report  of  an  investigation  into  conditions  existing 
la  the  veterans'  facility  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  In  my  con- 
gressional district. 

This  investigation  wa.s  made  by  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Albert  J.  Encel,  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committee.  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Engel  on  his  tour  of  Inspection  of  the  Camp  Custer  facility 
and  am,  '.nerefore,  in  a  position  to  corroborate  every  state- 
ment made  In  his  repwrt. 

I  believe  Mr.  Encel  s  findings  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  eveiT  Member  of  this  Congress  so  that  each  may 
have  the  information  it  contains.  I  therefore  request  the 
entire  report,  which  Is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able John  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans* 
Legislation  Committee,  be  included  in  these  remarks. 

The  report  follows: 

•  PEBBiraaT  4.  1930. 

Hon.  John  Rankin. 

Chairman.  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxar  Mr.  Chaibman:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I 
visited  the  veterans'  facility  at  Camp  Custer.  Mich.,  on  December 
8.  1938.  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

1.  Description:  The  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at  Camp 
Custer,  Mich..  Is  a  veterans'  hospital  for  mental  and  nervous  case*. 

2.  Capacity:  The  official  capacity  of  the  hospital  Is  1.070.  On 
December  8.  1938  (the  date  of  inspection),  there  were  21  on  the 
waitmg  list,  8  of  whom  liad  been  notified  to  report. 

Two  new  buildings  are  imder  construction  at  the  present  time 
with  W.  P.  A.  funds  which  will  provide  for  166  and  358  beds, 
respectively,  wlthm  a  year.  The  total  capacity  of  the  facility,  in- 
cluding the  2  new  buildings.  wiU  be  1.634.  This  wiU  be  adequat* 
for  present  and  immediate  future  needs. 

While  equipment  is  generally  good,  there  are  numerous  beds 
which  have  been  in  use  smce  the  beglimmg  of  the  hospital.  In  1924. 
and  should  be  replaced. 

3.  Ration  and  per  capita  cost:  The  average  cost  of  the  ration  of 
the  hospiUl  is  45.4  cents  per  day.  The  ration  includes  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  food,  overhead,  et«.     Guest*  and  employees  pay  for 
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meals.  The  total  per  capita  cost.  Jncludtng  ration,  clothing,  hous- 
lUK  overhead  and  salaries,  and  all  other  costs,  except  capital  In- 
vestment from  November  1.  1937.  to  October  31.  1938.  was  »1.67. 
Out-paUent  cost  was  tlM  per  patient  including  transportation. 

4  (a)  Nurses:  Nurses  work  6  days  a  week  7 '/a  hours,  and  1  day 
a  week  for  6  hours:  holidays,  6>^  hoxurs  a  day.  Each  nurse  works 
1  month  In  6  on  night  duty,  with  1  Vj  days  off  a  week.  Night  nurses 
work  12  hours  a  night,  or  66  hours  a  week.  Nurses  work  on  an 
average  of  47  Vi  hours  a  week.     All  nurses  are  tinder  civil  service. 

(b)  Attendants:  Day  attendants  work  on  an  average  of  55  hoiirs 
a  week,  while  night  attendants  work  on  an  average  of  66  hoiirs  a 
week  The  average  for  the  year  Is  62.5  hours  per  week.  These  at- 
tendants are  not  under  civil  service,  but  expect  to  be  on  Pebniary  1. 

5.  Pay:  Hoepital  attendants'  pay  ranges  from  $1,020-  a  year  to 
$1,612  a  year  for  head  attendant.  The  majority  are  in  the  $1,020- 
per-year  class.  These  attendants  are  compelled  to  live,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  hospital,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  deducts  $396  a 
year  from  their  salaries  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry,  leav- 
ing the  employee  a  net  amount  of  $52  per  month  actual  cash  with 
which  to  support  a  family.  After  February  1,  vmder  the  civil-service 
laws,  there  will  be  another  deduction  of  SVi  percent,  or  approxi- 
mately $3  a  month,  for  retirement,  leaving  the  attendant  $49  per 
month. 

I  have  a  Hat  of  the  attendants,  showing  the  nimaber  of  depend- 
ents, and  wish  to  give  the  following  illustration  of  a  typical  case: 
Salary — tL  020.  00 

Quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry 396.00 

Retirement  deduction  trader  civil  service 35.  70 


Total  deduction. 


431. 70 


588.30 
49.02 


Balance 

Net  pay  per  month 

Dependents  to  support:  Wife,  four  children — 16.  14,  12.  and  7 
years  of  age.  respectively. 

There  are  nuniero\is  other  employees  receiving  from  $1,020  up  to 
$1,260  per  year  with  from  one  to  six  or  seven  dependents  each.  In 
one  instance  a  messenger  is  receiving  $1,200  per  year  with  a  $450 
deduction,  which  will  be  increased  to  approximately  $490  after  the 
Ist  of  February,  leaving  him  $710  a  year  or  $60  per  month  with 
which  to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and  six  children. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Government  is  charging  the«^ 
emplcvees  with  and  deducting  from  their  salaries  $22.50  p>er  month 
for  a  ration  that  costs  the  Government  (In  1938)  an  average  of 
45.4  cents  a  day.  or  $13.62  per  month.  When  employees  take  30 
days'  leave,  the  Government  deducts  the  $22.50  for  the  30  days  in 
addition  to  quarters  and  laundry,  although  the  employee  was  absent 
and  did  not  actually  eat  the  food. 

The  Government  makes  the  following  profit  from  each  of  these 
employees  a  year: 
But)slstence  charged  against  the  employee,  12  months,  at 

$22.50  a  month $270.00 

Cost  of  ration,  335  days  in  the  year,  at  45.4  cents  a  day 152. 90 

Profit  on  each  employee 117. 10 

While  these  employees  are  charged  with  quarters,  subelstence, 
and  laundry  for  themselves,  they  actually  have  to  pay  the  same 
house  rent,  light,  heat,  and  fuel  for  their  families  as  though  they 
lived  at  home.  They  also  have  to  buy  food,  clothing,  medical  care, 
etc..  for  the  family — all  out  of  $49  a  month. 

Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  passed  a 
minimum-wage  and  maxlmiun-hoiu'  law.  This  law  will  ultimately 
require  Industry  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  and 
will  limit  the  hours  of  employment  to  40  hoiirs  a  week.  These 
attendants,  working  for  the  United  States  Government,  work  as 
long  as  66  hours  a  week  with  a  year-around  average  of  52.5  hours 
a  week,  and  receive  as  low  as  37  cents  an  hour  pay.  out  of  which 
the  Government  takes  $396  a  year  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and 
laundry,  and  will  take,  after  February  1,  $36  a  year  for  retirement 
pay.  This  little  employee  who  is  aharged  with  this  amount  is  pay- 
ing the  Government,  according  to  these  figures,  $117.10  a  year 
profit.  There  are  44  attendants  with  from  1  to  7  dependents  In 
this  class. 

There  are  53  attendants  with  an  equal  number  of  dependents 
receiving  from  $1,080  a  year  to  $1,260  a  year  with  $396  Q.  8.  L. 
deduction,  plus  a  deduction  of  S^  percent  retirement  pay  after 
February  1.  There  are  a  total  of  137  in  this  lower -paid  employee 
clasB,  each  of  whom  contribute  $117  to  the  Government  each  year 
In  profit.  The  total  profit  the  United  States  Government  makes  on 
these  137  low-paid  employees  amounts  to  $16,029  a  year  for  Camp 
Custer  alone.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  hospitals  or  em- 
ployees, and  we  find  the  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Is  doing  a  land-office  business  with 
enormous  profits  upon  which  there  is  no  income  or  other  tax 
levied. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  watched  Congress  dish  out  $21,000,000,000  in 
various  ways  during  the  past  2  years.  During  the  same  2  years  I 
have  seen  that  same  Government  take  $32,000  In  profits  out  of 
these  low-paid  employees  at  Camp  cnxster,  who  are  trying  to  sup- 
port from  one  to  seven  dependents  on  as  low  as  $49  a  month.  I 
understand  that  this  condition  prevails  in  practically  every  similar 
Institution  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  total  amount  the 
Government  takes  out  of  these  low-paid  employees  runs  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 


No  employee  should  be  char  5ed  more  for  ration,  subsistence,  or 
quarters  than  the  actual  cost.  Mrvrrled  employees  should  not  be 
compelled  to  Uve  at  the  hospt  ;al  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  they  should  be  given  add!  tional  compensation  to  enable  them 
to  live  and  support  their  famll  y  decently. 

I  was  rather  an.xicus  to  have  Dr.  H.  G.  Clarke,  the  superintendent, 
take  me  personally  through  the  institution,  which  he  did.  We 
visited  practically  every  ward.  The  fact  that  the  patients  knew  Dr. 
Clarke  and  that  Dr.  Clarke  knjw  the  patients  and  their  condition 
evidenced  the  fact  that  he  had  been  making  his  inspection  tripa 
through  the  hospital  frequentl  ^  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  every  detail  in  this  lnj;titution  and  knows  personally  both 
patients  and  employees.  Bosli  ig  my  opinion  on  the  inspection  of 
the  hospital  which  I  made,  I  i  hink  Dr.  Clarke  Is  doing  a  splendid 
Job  and  is  getting  results. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  J.  Excel. 


President  Roosevel  t  Supports  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

07  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
THE  NA-nONAL 


OP  THE  UNFIED  STATES  BEPORH 
E^UCA-nON  ASSOCIA'nON 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah, 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
address  delivered  by  the 
the  National  Education 
York  City. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 

Pr^ident  of  the  United  States  before 

on  June  30,  1938.  at  New 


Ass  relation 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

fallows: 

Dr.  Woodruff,  members  of  t  le  National  Education  Association.  I 
am  ^ad  to  come  here  today  t  >  this  great  meeting,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  that,  I  think  f^  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  was 
introduced  by  my  wife. 

If  you  have  followed  the  arguments  of  financial  experts  over  the 
last  few  years,  you  have  guessed  that  they  have  as  many  theories  of 
keeping  books  as  there  are  ends  to  serve.  They  do  not  always  agree 
on  the  definition  of  capital,  acd  they  even  disagree  on  what  is  an 
asset  and  what  is  a  liability.  ,That  Is  true  both  In  private  business 
and  in  government. 

But  whatever  differences  tixikkeepers  and  financiers  may  have 
over  the  rules  of  their  professions,  no  man  or  woman  of  common 
sense  can  forget,  or  allow  gowemment  to  forget,  what  are  the  true 
and  ultimate  assets  and  llabilttles  of  a  nation. 

The  only  real  capital  of  a  nation  Is  Its  natural  resources  and  lt« 
human  beings.  So  long  as  w^  take  care  of  and  make  the  most  of 
both  of  them,  we  shall  survive  as  a  strong  nation,  a  successful 
nation,  and  a  progressive  nation — ^whether  or  not  the  bookkeepers 
say  other  kinds  of  budgets  arq  from  time  to  time  out  of  balance. 

This  capital  structure — natural  reaoiirces  and  htmian  beings — 
has  to  be  maintained  at  all  times.  The  plant  has  to  be  kept  up 
and  new  capital  put  In  year  by  year  to  meet  Increasing  needs.  II 
we  skimp  on  that  capital,  if  tve  exhaust  otir  natural  resources  and 
weaken  the  capacity  of  our  human  beings,  then  we  shall  go  the  way 
of  all  weak  nations.  i 

Before  we  can  think  straight  as  a  nation  we  have  to  consider, 
in  addition  to  the  old  klndj  a  new  kind  of  government  balance 
sheet — a  long-range  sheet  \ifhich  shows  survival  values  for  our 
population  and  for  our  demofa-atlc  way  of  living,  balanced  against 
what  we  have  paid  for  themi  Judged  by  that  test,  which  Is  his- 
tory's test,  I  venture  to  sayj  that  the  long-range  Budget  of  the 
present  administration  of  ot^  Government  has  been  in  the  black 
and  not  in  the  red.  | 

For  many  jrears  I.  like  yoi.  have  been  a  pedagogue — of  course, 
many  people  who  are  not  strong  on  spelling  will  get  that  word 
mixed  up  with  demagogue — striving  to  inculcate  in  the  youth  of 
America  a  greater  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  problems 
which,  with  such  force,  strike  the  whole  world  In  the  face  today. 

In  these  recent  years  we  hiive  taught  the  prudent  husbandry  of 
our  national  estate — our  riiers,  our  soil,  our  forests,  our  phos- 
phates, our  oils,  our  mineral*,  and  our  wildlife. 

Along  these  lines  we  hav<  made  mighty  strides — come  ftffther 
than  in  all  the  years  before  In  knowledge  of  how  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  maintaining  the  estate  that  our  forefather* 
handed  down  to  us. 

With  the  dissemination  of  Jthis  knowledge,  we  have  taken  action. 
Pew  men  begrudge  what  tliat  action  has  cost,  t>ec8use  it  has 
been  based  on  operations  plyslcally  large  and  spectacular,  dra- 
matic, easy  to  see. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  Uv^  in  an  age  of  building,  for  it  Is  far 
easier  to  dramatize  to  yourse  f  the  Importance  of  the  object  if  you 
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see  It  while  It  Is  coming  up.  than  if  you  come  along  later  and 
see  it  only  in  its  completed  stage. 

And  so  we  are  fortunate  today  in  seeing  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  of  1939  in  the  construction  stage.  This  glimpse  will  make 
It  mean  more  to  us  when  we  come  back  and  see  it  completed  next 
year. 

The  other  half  of  the  preservation  of  our  national  capital  Is 
likewise  a  problem  of  husbandry — the  conserving  of  health,  energy, 
skill,  and  morale  of  our  population,  and  especially  of  that  part  of 
our  population  which  will  be  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

This  also  is  a  problem  of  the  fullest  use,  the  fullest  development 
of  precious  resources  of  ability,  hxunan  ability,  which  cannot  be 
stored  and  will  be  lost  if  they  remain  unused.  No  nation  can 
meet  this  changing  world  unless  Its  people,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, grow  in  ability  to  understand  and  handle  the  new  knowl- 
edge as  applied  to  increasingly  Intricate  human  relationships. 

And  that  is  why  the  teachers  of  America  are  the  ultimate  guard- 
ians of  the  human  capital  of  America,  the  assets  which  must  be 
made  to  pay  social  dl\'ldends  if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

We  have  believed,  we  have  believed  wholeheartedly,  in  investing 
the  money  of  all  the  people  on  the  education  of  the  people.  That 
conviction,  backed  by  taxes  and  backed  by  dollars.  Is  no  accident,  lor 
It  Is  the  logical  application  of  our  faith  in  democracy. 

Man's  present-day  control  of  the  affairs  of  nature  is  the  very 
direct  result  of  investment  In  education.  And  the  democratization 
of  education  has  made  it  possible  for  outstanding  ability,  which 
would  otherwise  be  completely  lost,  to  make  Its  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  commonweal. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  source  of  human  raw  material. 
Genius — genius  flowers  In  most  unexpected  places;  "it  is  the  Im- 
petus of  the  undistinguished  host  that  hurls  forth  a  Dlomed  or  a 
Hector." 

No  government  can  create  the  human  touch,  the  self-sacrifice 
which  the  individual  teacher  gives  to  the  process  of  education. 
But  what  government  can  do  is  to  provide  financial  support  and 
to  protect  from  interference  the  freedom  to  learn. 

No  one  wants  the  Federal  Government  to  stibsldlze  education  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been.  and.  I  take  It,  it 
will  continue  to  be.  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  actual  management  of  schools  and  their  curriculums  to 
State  and  local  control. 

But  we  know  that  in  many  places  local  government  luifortunately 
cannot  adequately  finance  either  the  freedom  or  the  facilities  to 
learn.  And  there  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  properly  supplement 
local  resources. 

Here  is  where  the  whole  problem  of  education  ties  in  definitely 
with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the  economic  picture 
of  the  individual  community  or  Slate. 

We  all  know  that  the  best  schools  are.  In  most  cases,  located  in 
those  communities  which  can  afford  to  spend  the  most  money  on 
them,  the  most  money  for  adequate  teachers'  salaries,  for  modem 
buildings,  and  for  modern  equipment  of  all  kinds.  We  know,  too, 
that  tiie  weakest  educational  link  In  the  system  lies  in  those  com- 
munities which  have  the  lowest  taxable  values,  therefore  the 
smallest  per  capita  tax  receipts,  and  therefore  the  lowest  teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  most  Inadequate  buildings  and  equipment. 

We  do  not  blame  these  latter  communities.  They  want  better 
educational  facilities,  but  simply  have  not  enough  money  to  pay 
the  cost. 

There  is  probably  a  wider  divergence  today  in  the  standard  of 
education  between  the  richest  communities  and  the  poorest  com- 
munities than  there  was  100  years  ago;  and  it  is.  therefore,  our 
Immediate  task  to  seek  to  close  that  gap — not  to  close  it  in  any  way 
by  decreasing  the  facilities  of  the  richer  communities,  but  by 
extending  aid  to  those  less  fortunate. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  do  not  close  this  gap  It  will  continue  to 
widen,  for  the  best  brains  In  the  poorer  communities  wlU  either 
have  no  chance  to  develop  or  will  migrate  to  those  places  where 
their  abUity  will  stand  a  better  chance. 

To  continue  that  parallel  between  natural  and  human  resources 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  oiu-  poorest  communities  exist  where 
the  land  is  most  greatly  eroded,  where  farming  does  not  pay, 
where  industries  have  moved  out,  where  flood  and  drought  have 
done  their  work,  where  transportation  facilities  are  of  the  poorest, 
and  where  cheap  electricity  is  unavailable  for  the  home. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  ask  you  not  to  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  financial  assistance  to  all  communities.  Our 
aid  for  many  reasons,  financial  and  otherwise,  mtist  be  confined  to 
lifting  the  level  at  the  bottom  rather  than  to  giving  assistance  at 
the  top. 

Today  we  cannot  do  both,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  otir- 
selves  to  the  greater  need. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  5  years  has  given  relatively  more  assistance  to  the  poorer 
communities  than  to  the  rich. 

We  have  done  it  through  direct  relief  and  through  work  relief, 
through  the  Resettlement  Admlni.stration  and  the  farm -security 
program,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  through  the 
rehabilitation  of  flooded,  or  stranded,  or  dust-blown  areas.  We 
have  provided  schoolhouses.  colleges,  libraries,  educational  eqtiip- 
ment,  and  sanitation  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  include 
"sanitation"  because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  good  health 
and  good  education  must  go  band  in  hand. 

We  have  placed  many  millions  of  dollars  In  the  field  of  adult 
education  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and.  here 
again,  most  of  the  money  has  been  expended  in  the  poorer  com- 
munities of  the  land. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  twin  Interlocking  assets  of  national  and 
human  resources  and  of  the  reed  of  developing  them  hand  in 
hand.  But  with  this  goes  the  equallv  Important  and  equallv  dlffl- 
cult  problem  of  keeping  education  Intellectxially  free  Freedom 
to  learn  is  the  first  necrsslty  of  guaranteeing  that  man  himself 
shall  be  self-reliant  enough  to  be  free. 

Such  things  did  not  need  as  much  emphasis  a  generation  ago: 
but  when  the  clock  of  civilization  can  be  turned  back  by  burning 
libraries,  by  exiling  scientists,  artists.  mvLslclans,  UTlters,  and 
teachers,  by  dispersing  universities,  and  by  censoring  news  and 
literature  and  art.  an  added  burden  is  placed  upon  those  coxmtries 
where  the  torch  of  free  thought  and  free  learning  stlU  bums 
bright. 

If  the  flres  of  freedom  and  civil  liberties  bum  low  in  other 
lands,  they  must  be  made  brighter  in  our  own. 

If  in  other  lands  the  press  and  books  and  llt*r«ture  of  aU 
kinds  are  censored,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  here  to  keep  them 
free. 

If  In  other  lands  the  eternal  truths  of  the  past  are  threatened 
by  Intolerance,  we  must  provide  a  safe  pla<»  here  for  their  per- 
petuation. 

Yes.  there  may  be  times  when  men  and  women  In  the  turmoil 
of  change  lose  touch  with  the  civilized  gains  of  centxuies  or 
education:  but  the  gains  of  education  are  never  really  lost.  Books 
may  be  burned  and  cities  sacked,  but  truth,  like  the  yearning  for 
freedom,  lives  in  the  hearts  of  humble  men  and  women. 

The  tiltimate  victory,  the  ultimate  victory  of  tomorrow.  Is  with 
democracy,  and  through  democracy  with  education,  for  no  people 
can  be  kept  eternally  ignorant  or  eternally  enslaved. 
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Interstate  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN.  OP  MISSOUBI. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7.   1939 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Trtjman]  on  February  7,  1939,  relative  to  Senate  bill  25. 
prohibiting  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  interstate 
commerce  by  unlicensed  operators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  the  United  States 
Senate  yesterday  passed  the  bill.  S.  25.  unanimously,  which  I  In- 
troduced to  prohibit  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  In  Interstate 
commerce  by  unlicensed  drivers. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  passage  by  the  several  States  of  uniform 
laws  governing  the  Issuance  of  drivers*  licenses.  It  does  not  set 
up  any  new  Federal  enforcement  bureau  nor  create  a  Federal  license 
law.  It  dees  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  make  regulations 
for  its  enforcement  by  local  authorities.  It  requires  a  driver  who 
crosses  the  State  lines  to  have  a  driver's  license  issued  only  after 
the  driver  has  demonstrated  his  ability  and  his  right  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle.  His  ability  to  drive  is  proven  by  his  passing  a 
physical  examination,  meeting  with  the  age  requirement,  and  pro- 
viding suitable  identification.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  co- 
operate with  those  States  which  require  safe  driving  aiul  to  en- 
courage those  States  which  have  not  yet  enacted  strict  legisla- 
tion governing  drivers,  to  do  so. 

The  necessity  of  some  standard  system  of  licensing  automobile 
drivers  throughout  the  country  is  all  too  apparent.  Each  year 
thousands  of  people  are  killed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  se- 
riously injured;  and  of  cotirse  the  number  of  less  serious  accidents 
which  are  nut  reported  is  even  greater.  It  is  estimated  to  be  well 
o\er  a  million  accidents  each  year,  over  and  above  the  ones  on 
record. 

Fatalities  and  Injuries  resulting  from  highway  accidents  In  1980 
were  greater  than  ever  before.  Over  36,000  F>erso:iB  were  either 
killed  or  fatally  injured;  105.000  individuals  were  permanently 
disabled  and  1.150.000  more  were  temporarily  Incapacitated.  The 
direct  eccncmlc  loss  from  these  accidents  attained  the  staggering 
sum  of  $1,580,003  000.  This  continued  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty must  be  stopped.  The  enactment  of  this  bill,  S.  25.  will  in 
a  large  measure  assure  the  abatement  of  this  tremendoiis  loss. 

In  the  last  15  years,  more  people  have  been  killed  by  automo- 
biles than  were  killed  In  all  the  wars  we  ever  Xougbt,  from  tbe 
Revolution  to  and  including  the  World  War. 
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8.  25  provides  In  ■ectlon  1  thst  no  person  may  operate  a  motor   i 
Tehlcie  In  Interstate  commerce  unless  that  person  has  In  his  im- 
mediate  possession   a   valid   license    issuetl    under    the    laws   of    a 
State  that  conform  to  certain  standards  prescribed  by  section  2 
of  this  bill. 

Section  2  provides  that  no  license  Issued  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  will  legally  permit  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  In  inter- 
state commerce  unless  that  State  law  requires — 

(a)  That  the  licensee  must  first  pass  an  examination  which  In- 
cludes a  test  of  the  applicant's  vision  (with  or  without  spectacles), 
of  his  ability  to  understand  various  highway  signs,  and  an  actual 
demonstration  of  his  ability  to  exercise  ordinary  and  reasonable 
control  In  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

(b)  That  such  license  must  be  renewed  at  least  once  In  each 
3-year  jjerlcd. 

(c)  That  possession  of  a  canceled,  revoked,  suspended,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulently  altered  license  is  unlawful,  as  would  he  the  transfer 
from  one  person  to  another  of  a  license. 

(d)  That  such  license  may  not  be  issued  to  persons  under  16 
years  of  age. 

(e)  That  such  license  describe  the  person  to  whom  It  was  Issued. 

(f)  That  the  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  by  proper 
authorities. 

Section  3  provides  that  any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
shall  display  his  license  upon  the  demand  of  any  law-enforcement 
officer,  but  no  person  shall  be  convicted  for  a  failure  to  so  display 
his  license  If  he  produces  in  court  a  license  issued  to  him  and 
valid  at  the  time  of  such  alleged  failure. 

Section  4  states  that  any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
»300. 

Section  5  of  the  act  defines  the  terminology  used  in  the  act, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words  "license,"  "State."  and 
"Interstate  commerce"  and  "foreign  commerce."  It  Is  definitely 
stated  that  the  District  of  Colrunbla  Is  covered  by  the  term 
"State."  as  used  In  the  act. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  while  operating  a  motor  vehicle  In  the 
service  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  4  years  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

By  means  of  this  simple  Instrument,  we  believe  that  the  need- 
less slaughter  of  American  citizens  can  be  greatly  reduced  and 
that  the  highways  of  our  Nation  can  be  made  safer  tot  the  use 
of  oiar  people  for  business  and  for  pleasure. 

When  I  annoiuiced  In  December  1936  that  I  proposed  to  Intro- 
duce such  a  measure  as  this,  the  press  of  the  entire  Nation 
acclaimed  It  In  their  columns.  Traffic  experts,  highway-depart- 
ment officials  of  most  States,  and  other  people  who  have  an 
active  Interest  In  the  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  are  In  harmony 
with  this  action.  They  heartily  endorse  such  legislation  as  an 
effective  means  of  reducing  motor  accidents. 

By  llcen.slrkg  drivers  It  Is  believed  that  It  would  be  possible, 
first,  to  eliminate  those  drivers  obviously  unfit  for  the  privilege 
of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  or  to  keep  the  would-be  drivers  from 
the  read  until  they  are  properly  qualified;  second,  through  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license,  to  restrain  the  Indifferent 
or  reckless  driver  from  driving  for  a  period  of  time,  or  to  perma- 
nently prevent  him  from  driving  In  extreme  cases.  Involving  gross 
negligence,  recklessness,  or  incapacity. 

Biany  of  the  States  now  require  that  operators  of  motor  vehicles 
obtain  a  license,  but  a  good  many  of  these  license  laws  are  solely 
t(x  revenue.  Only  21  States  require  an  actual  demonstration  of 
ability  to  drive  before  granting  a  license,  and  here  are  some 
interesting  figures.  The  records  show  that  10  of  the  States  having 
driver-license  laws  are  in  the  lowest  bracket  of  deaths  resulting 
from  highway  accidents.  It  is  likewise  significant  that  while  10 
of  these  21  States  are  In  the  lowest  bracket  for  percentage  of 
deaths,  for  gasoline  consianed,  the  remaining  11  States  are  in  the 
next  lowest  bracket.  Those  States  which  have  no  licensing  laws, 
and  those  that  require  a  license  but  no  examination,  were  In  the 
highest  brackets  of  deaths  by  accidents. 

We  have  witnessed  almost  unbelievable  progress  In  recent  years 
In  street  and  highway  construction.  Hlghwasrs  are  being  Improved 
and  danger  spots  are  being  eliminated  all  over  the  country,  and 
although  the  work  Is  far  from  completed,  experts  agree  tloat  the 
general  condition  of  streets  and  highways  Is  not  an  Important 
factor  tn  traffic  accidents. 

Outstanding  Improvements  have  also  been  made  In  the  construc- 
tion of  automobiles  within  recent  years.  We  have  motor  vehicles 
whose  mechanism  Is  of  a  standard  which  makes  for  safety.  Ad- 
vances In  braking,  body  construction,  steering  apparatus,  and  other 
features  of  the  automobile  have  contributed  to  safe  driving.  Im- 
proved tires,  nonglare  headlights,  and  shatter-proof  glass  have 
added  to  driving  safety.  And  with  all  these  marvelous  innovations 
automobiles  are  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  American  family. 
The  American  automobile  is  a  great  bargain,  and  motor  travel  has 
become  an  Integral  part  of  our  national  life.  Yet  It  Is  this  easy 
means  of  transportation  that  Is  our  greatest  hazard  to  life,  limb, 
and  property. 

So  It  is  that  when  the  frequency  and  severity  of  traffic  accidents 
continue  to  mount,  in  spite  of  the  advances  and  accomplishments 
in  perfecting  the  automobile  and  Improving  the  highways.  It  be- 
comes neoeasary  to  focus  our  attention  upon  the  human  element — 
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0  ?  THE  UNITED  STATES 
February  9. 1939 


E.    TYDINGS.    OP    MARYLAND. 
2,   1939 


Mr.  KING.  Mr,  Preside  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appenlix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  How  Far  Shoujd  Government  Control  Businass, 

Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydingsI  before  the  Econorfilc  Club  of  New  York  on  February 
2.  1939.  The  address  deal;  with  an  important  question  of 
great  interest  to  the  Amerii  an  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f(  Hows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  addressing  mjrself  to  yotir  question, 
to  wit.  How  far  should  government  control  business?  It  Is  Impor- 
tant, as  they  say  In  medical  parlance,  that  I  first  Isolate  the  word 

and  present  a  point  of  view  based 
upon  the  veiry-mg  definition^  of  that  word,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding. 
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What  does  the  word  "control"  mean?  The  dictionary  gives  It 
many  shaded  meanings,  for  It  says  "to  control"  means  "to  exer- 
cise restraining  or  directing  Influence  over;  to  dominate:  reg\ilate; 
hence,  to  hold  from  action;  to  curb,  subject,  overpower." 

Insofar  as  the  word  "control"  means  "to  dominate,  to  hold  from 
action,  to  subject  or  overpower"  business,  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion can  be  definite  and  Immediate. 

Government  has  no  constitutional  power,  as  I  see  it,  to  do  these 
things  to  business;  and,  again,  even  if  It  had  the  pKJwer,  It  would 
be  unwise  to  do  them  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

If  our  form  of  government  has  the  power  to  control  to  the  extent 
of  dominating,  withholding  from  action,  subjecting  or  overpowering 
the  everyday  business  of  the  Nation,  then,  in  sum,  we  have  a  charter 
of  state  socialism  unlimited,  and  not  a  charter  of  human  Uberty 
and  of  free  enterprise,  or  a  government  of  limited  powers. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  genesis  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Ours  was  conceived  as  a  govern- 
ment which  would  be  the  very  antithesis  of  dominating,  holding 
from  action,  subjecting,  or  overpowering  either  the  Individual  In 
his  person  or  the  Individual  In  his  effects,  which  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Individual's  business. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  to  dignify  and  exalt  individual  man. 
It  came  into  being  becaiase  150  years  ago  there  was  no  polit.cal 
equality  among  men.     It  was  created  to  cure  that  condition. 

The  rulers,  for  the  most  part,  then  existing  on  thrones  and  In 
parliaments,  held  office  by  divine  right.  Political  democracy  did 
not  exist.  Men  in  the  mass  were  Inarticulate.  They  were  the 
servants  of  their  rulers,  and  hence  of  the  state,  and  were  so  treated. 
It  was  a  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws.  Man  at  that  time 
occupied  a  position  above  that  of  domestic  animals,  yet  below  that 
of  those  who  ruled  him. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  old  longing 
of  mankind  for  a  new  concept  of  his  status  came  Into  being  with 
the  formulation  of  our  National  American  Government.  The  moti- 
vating purpose  of  that  concept  was  to  make  the  Individual  supreme, 
to  give  him  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  to  give  him  a 
government  In  which  he  was  the  master  and  not  the  servant  of  the 
goverrunent. 

Man  in  the  mass  thus  reached  a  new  station  along  the  highway 
cf  his  destiny.  He  stood  forth  free.  He  was  in  reality  his  own  gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  creatxire  alone  of  Almighty  God.  He  was  the 
vassal  of  no  other  man. 

Government,  he  said.  In  the  constitution  which  created  it.  could 
do  nothing  which  Interfered  with  the  security  of  his  person,  with 
the  security  of  his  home,  with  the  security  of  his  family,  or  with 
the  security  of  his  effects — that  Is,  of  his  business. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  about  this  new  state  of  man, 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  man's  Bill  of  Rights, 
were  immediately  adopted  to  expressly  put  this  matter  beyond  the 
realm  of  speculation. 

The  Goverrunent  was  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  but  In  order 
that  there  be  no  mistake  about  that,  the  Constitution  provided 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 

That  still  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
1939.  These  things  have  not  been  changed  by  the  people  who  have 
lived  under  this  form  of  government  for  150  years.  There  is  no 
provision  in  this  Constitution,  express  or  implied,  which  rlghtfuUy 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to  dominate,  to  hold  from  action, 
to  subject,  or  overpower  the  business  of  the  Nation.  A'^d  where 
attempts  are  made  to  exercise  such  powers,  whether  the  courts 
uphold  or  reject  these  attempts,  they  are  clearly  at  variiuice  with 
the  expressed  purpose  of  our  national  charter  to  exalt  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  prohibited  by  the  charter  of  our  Government 
Itself. 

However,  within  the  last  few  decades,  because  transportation, 
communication,  and  inform^ation  have  all  traveled  with  lightning- 
like  speed;  because  society,  once  Fcattcred  In  this  Nation  Into 
sections,  has  been  brought  Into  a  composite  state;  because  trans- 
actions which  cnce  were  purely  local  are  now  national  In  many 
cases,  we  are  told  we  must  reexamine  the  ancient  foundations  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  are  suitable  to  modem  conditions  and 
events. 

This  metamorphosis  having  taken  place,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  government  has  not  kept  abreast  of  this  march  of  progress, 
that  the  time  has  now  come  to  scrap  the  old  philosophy  and  end 
150  years  of  American  tradition,  of  the  American  system,  of  the 
American  way.  by  having  Government  control  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  otir  business  life. 

These  people  contend  that  the  old  tenets  of  Individual  exalta- 
tion and  free  enterprise,  if  you  please,  are  outmoded,  archaic,  and 
valueless,  and,  ergo,  that  If  government  only  will  exercise  control 
and  domination  over  business,  there  will  be  more  prosperity,  more 
of  the  abundant  life,  and  more  happiness  for  us  all. 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  any  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution whatever,  seek  to  change  its  philosophy  by  indirection. 
They  unhesitatingly,  by  precept  and  proposed  legislation,  attempt  to 
have  the  Constitution  embrace  this  right  of  government  to  domi- 
nate, subject,  and  overpower  the  business  of  the  Nation.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  amend  the  Constitution.  If  the  courts  say 
they  cannot  do  what  they  propose,  they  attack  the  courts.  In 
effect,  they  use  every  artifice  of  amending  the  Constitution  except 
the  way  provided  in  It  for  an  amendment  to  it. 

They  are,  in  truth,  dissafisfled  with  the  American  system  and 
With  the  American  way.    TLelr  concept  Is  that  this  is  hot  a  gov- 
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emment  of  Umlted  powers,  but  rather  that  there  tB  no  limit  on 
the  National  Government's  power  whatsoever. 

In  pursuit  of  this  philosophy  they  attempt  to  tell  the  farmer 
what  he  can  plant  and  what  he  cannot  plant;  to  tell  the  business- 
man whom  he  can  hire  and  whom  he  cannot  hire;  what  he  can 
sell  and  what  he  cannot  sell;  when  he  can  dig  coal  and  when  he 
cannot  dig  coal:  and  what  price  he  shall  charge  for  the  products 
of  his  labor.     These  are  not  the  measures  o*  democracy. 

These  men.  In  effect,  always  claim  they  are  doing  this  to  save 
the  American  system  and  the  American  form  of  goreriunent — 
when,  as  I  see  it.  really  stripped  of  the  camouflage,  they  are  the 
vanguard  of  State  socialism  on  the  Russian  model,  or  elae  are  th« 
vanguard  of  State  socialism  by  the  more  gradual  procesties  now  in 
force  In  Germany  and  It.aly. 

They  are  neither  Republicans  nor  E>emocrats.  Thefy  do  not  we«r 
the  clothing  of  democracy,  and  their  correct  imiforms  should  be 
either  red,  brown,  or  black  shirts.  If  they  were  truly  Ingenuous. 

They  t>reach  democracy  and  free  enterprise,  while  they  set  In 
force  the  machinery  to  destroy  It.  stating  it  Is  necessary  to  partly 
destroy  It  In  order  to  save  the  remainder. 

In  one  breath  they  abuse  the  governments  of  Rtiasia  or  Germany 
or  lUly.  heaping  their  di«llke  upon  these  govenunental  systems 
of  business  control,  and  in  the  next  breath  they  advocate  the 
measuires  which  will  imitate  them. 

They  are  the  enemies  of  the  American  B3r8tem.  of  the  American 
way.  the  saboteurs  of  American  tradition,  the  termites  of  American 
democracy — In  action,  they  are  the  real  disciples  of  the  Hitler. 
Stalin,   and   Mussolini    form   of   goveriunent. 

In  their  advocacy  of  economic  policies,  they  embrace  the  Identi- 
cal S3rstems  which  they  in  generalities  frequently  condemn.  They 
proclaim  that  the  American  system  of  government  under  which  we 
live,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  the  highest  standards  of  living 
In  all  history.  Is  a  great  failure,  and  must  be  discarded  for  systema 
that  have  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  a  siu*  means  of  ruin. 

They  are  the  disciples  of  the  new  day  that  Is  dawning— or,  as 
I  see  It,  the  new  night  that  Is  falling — that  Is  as  old  as  Augusttis 
In  Rome,  Louis  XTV  In  France,  and  the  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  of 
the  recent  past. 

They  profess  to  believe  in  democracy,  while  pursuing  none  of  lt« 
philosophy.  The  privileges  of  democracy  they  seem  not  to  value: 
and  what  they  would  attack,  were  their  administrative  orders  and 
decrees  to  emanate  from  another  source,  they  can  see  no  evlla  in 
if  they  emanate  from  themselves. 

In  short,  "I  have  little  fear,"  say  tbey,  "in  driving  my  car  at  100 
miles  an  hour.  If  I  am  driving,  but  I  would  not  want  to  ride  in  a 
car  going  that  fast  If  anyone  else  were  driving." 

They  are  not  concerned  about  the  effect  upon  the  car  or  of  lt» 
direction,  or  the  accidents  and  dangers  along  the  roadway. 
Whether  or  not  they  take  the  ride  Is  determined  solely  by  "who 
shall  drive?"  rather  than  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ride.  They  pro- 
claim any  change  as  progress. 

These  are  the  men  who  would  dominate,  withhold  from  action, 
and  cverpKDwer  what  we  might  call  the  everyday  business,  the  free 
enterprise,  of  the  Nation.  Control  viith  them  does  not  mean  to 
regulate,  as  we  used  to  use  that  word,  but  means  to  dominate. 
This  was  exhibited  beyond  argument  by  the  operation  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  in  the  field  of  business  and  the  A.  A.  A.  in  the  field  of 
agrictilture.  as  well  as  in  other  measures.  Regtilate  Is  a  poor 
synonym  for  control  in  their  private  dictionary. 

But  you  are  talking  generalities,  you  say.  My  reply  Is,  "No";  I 
am  not  talking  generalities  to  even  a  small  extent  as  compared  to 
those  who  talk  In  support  of  the  public  central  of  private 
business. 

But  to  meet  your  charge  of  generalities,  let  me  present  a  few 
facts  taken  from  history.  Millions  of  people  In  America  think  that 
the  N.  R.  A.  was  new.  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  tried 
before  by  any  nation,  that  It  was  a  great  forward  step  In  hiunan 
experience.  How  sad.  It  would  be  possible  to  dig  up  dozens  of 
N.  R.  A. "8  out  of  the  pages  of  history  and  parade  them  and  their 
consequences  before  you  In  proof  of  the  general  statements  I  have 
made.  May  I  use  just  one  example  from  history  to  illustrate  my 
point? 

Let  us  go  back  over  200  years  to  the  time  of  IiOuU  XTV.  In 
France.  Let  us  take  down  from  the  archives  the  four  big  dusty 
volumes  and  there  on  the  2.200  pages — think  of  It — read  the  regu- 
lations promtilgated  by  the  King,  stating  the  conditions  under 
which  the  textile  Industry  could  mantifacture  Its  products  and 
how  the  employees  therein  must  conform  to  the  King's  decrees. 

For  example,  it  was  provided  that  textile  fabrics  n\ade  in  the  city 
of  Dijon  were  to  be  put  in  reeds  1%  ells  wide,  the  warp  to  con- 
tain 1.408  threads.  Now,  In  Samur,  textiles  were  to  have  1.376 
threads,  while  in  Chatillon  none  were  permitted  to  be  manufac- 
tured save  those  that  had  1.216  threads. 

Of  coxirse,  you  know  that  these  regulations  for  textile  manu- 
factures— in  1934  called  "codes" — were  written  by  the  then  exist- 
ing manufacturers  themselves,  under  supervision  of  the  King, 
Just  as  they  were  frequently  written  in  the  days  of  the  Blue  Eagle. 
They  were  written  200  years  ago  by  those  who,  having  their  ma- 
chinery already  set  up.  found  the  might  of  the  King's  regulations 
a  handy  device  with  which  to  forestall  the  competition  of  enter- 
prising Innovators  and  competitors.  The  Government  threw  the 
entire  weight  of  its  authority  behind  the  established  Interests  and 
In  cases  made  death  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  these 
regulations. 

The  system  had  many  years  of  trial.  The  Government  spared  no 
effort  to  enforce  the  regulations  to  the  letter.     The  more  the 
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rcfiftOatlcms  were  violated,  the  more  new  regulations  were  multi- 
plied. Thovisands  of  lawsuit*  were  docketed.  An  orgy  of  smug- 
gling and  bootlegging  prevailed  in  the  outlawed  products,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  King's  regulations,  had  a  very  wide  popular  sup- 
port In  Prance. 

As  these  vldatlosis  occurred,  the  Oovemment  did  not  stop  to 
temporize.  It  clearly  said  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  court 
that  It  meant  buslnesa  and  that  these  regulations  would  be  en- 
forced to  the  limit. 

Of  course,  all  students  of  history  know  that  these  drastic  meas- 
ures of  economic  regulation  coet  the  lives  of  some  16.000  French 
people,  partly  through  executions,  partly  through  armed  affrays. 
Think  o*  it.  And  this  16,000  figure  does  not  reckon  at  all  the  cer- 
tainly much  larger  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  galleys  or  punished  in  other  ways. 

It  Is  recorded  that  on  a  single  occasion  in  the  city  of  Valence  77 
-  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  68  were  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
681  were  sent  to  the  giUleys.  and  none  were  pardoned.  And  the 
crime  they  had  committed  was  that  they  preferred  to  make  tex- 
tiles, not  as  the  Gtovemment  wanted  them  made,  but  as  the  work- 
ers and  inventors  tbemaelves  wanted  to  produce  them  lor  public 
consumption.  However,  none  of  these  punishmenta  stopped  the 
violation  of  the  law.  The  greater  the  number  punished,  the  greater 
the  number  of  new  violators.  But  in  spite  of  this  fallvire  in  Prance 
300  years  ago  It  was  sure  to  work  lu  the  United  States  of  America 
In  1034,  we  were  told. 

It  la  curious  that  even  In  a  coimtry  like  oxirs,  where  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  pe<^le  are  against  State  socialism  and 
where  the  Socialists  have  never  been  able  to  poll  a  very  large  vote, 
that  many  groups  support  more  or  less  actively,  or  regard  with 
Indifference,  measures  similar  to  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A., 
which  addeid  one  by  one  arrive  Inevitably  at  the  goal  of  State 
socialism. 

In  other  words,  people  are  opposed  to  State  socialism  as  a  whole 
but  accept  with  complaisance  the  rapidly  miiltiplying  steps  which 
lead  directly  to  It. 

Thus  we  have  In  America  people  who  favor  Government  owner- 
ship of  power  companies  but  who  are  opposed  to  Government 
ownership  of  farms  or  Government  domination  of  business  gener- 
ally. Without  forming  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, they  stand  both  in  the  camp  favoring  Government  opemtlon 
and  in  the  camp  opposed  to  It,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They 
tell  you  they  are  not  Socialists  and  that  they  do  not  like  the  Ger- 
man, Russian,  or  Italian  system,  but  they  have  no  objection  to 
arriving  at  that  goal  by  inference  If  it  Is  gradual  They  are  like 
members  of  recent  legislative  bodies  who  used  to  proclaim  their 
faith  in  national  prohibition  on  the  floor  and  satisfy  their  appetites 
ftw  John  Barleycorn  off  the  floor  during  the  prohibition  era. 

Free  enterprise  on  the  (Hie  hand  and  State  socialism  on  the  other 
will  not  long  survive  together  in  the  same  country.  One  Is  sure 
to  perish.  We  must  make  our  choice.  To  put  It  differently: 
We  must  choose  between  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  one  hand 
and  compulsory  operation  on  the  other. 

Still  another  way  of  looking  at  it:  Do  we  want  a  highly  organ- 
ized body  of  officeholders  attempting  to  run  the  private  business  of 
the  Nation,  or  men  who  have  ^>ent  their  lives  running  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation  continuing  to  do  It,  under  the  condition  where 
government  only  makes  the  rules,  and  leaves  business  to  Its  own 
resources? 

May  I  lift  a  paragraph  I  once  read  from  the  essays  of  a  great 
writer,  which  nilght  be  apropos  here?  He  said,  "There  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  hampering  the  power  of  the  human  Intellect, 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  any  legislation  that  puts  a  limit  to 
the  daring  on  the  enterprise  of  men.  In  the  ancient  days  the 
sailors  dared  not  go  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  wanderings  of  their 
ships  fc^owlng  the  coast  line."  The  daring  of  Columbus,  however, 
gave  humans  a  new  heaven  on  earth. 

Any  kind  of  governmental  regulation  which  keeps  our  business 
navigators  within  sight  of  the  shore  hurts  America  and  every  man 
who  works  within  it.  The  need  is  for  more  business  Columbuses 
and  less  business  land  sailors. 

All  contact  of  government  with  bixslness  should  be  patterned  with 
two  general  objectives  in  view:  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  the 
Individual  against  the  greed  and  cunning  of  others,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pkrevent  interfering  with  the  fiillest  development  of 
human  Ingenuity  and  power.  Between  these  two  gateways  Ues  the 
only  real  field  for  constructive  government  control,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  say.  regiilaticn  of  business. 

We  must  not  forget  that  often  government  Is  as  vicious  in  Its 
ruthlessness  as  are  the  objects  against  which  It  directs  its  regula- 
tions. Again  let  me  resort  to  history.  Congress  passed  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  under  its  taxing  authority.  Every  Informed 
person  in  America  knows  that  in  that  case  government  used  its 
taxing  power  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  given  that  power,  but  so  it  might  in  effect  become  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  every  corporation  In  the  land 
and  thus  force  each  board  to  adc^t  policies  of  management  which 
the  real  directors  as  a  whole  did  not  think  It  wise  to  adopt. 

Thus  under  the  giilse  of  taxation  government  sought  not  to  pre> 
vent  acts  which  were  wrong  in  themselves,  but  sought  to  assiune 
administrative  and  management  rights  belonging  entirely  to  those 
who  owned  the  property.  This  action  was  not  the  action  of  regula- 
tion; It  was  the  action  of  control  In  Its  dominating,  overpowering, 
synonymous  sense. 

Again  let  us  reflect  on  human  nature  in  recent  events.  Our  Gov- 
cmnsent  is  one  of  three  branches — ^the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial.    Each  is  an  Independent  branch,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
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other  two.  Yet  have  you  not!  seen  the  executive  branch  try  to 
dominate,  subject,  and  overpower  another  Independent  branch,  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t?     Have  you  net  seen  the  executive  branch  In  re- 

,  subject,  and  overpower  State  elec- 
je  chosen  for  the  legislative  branch? 
state  of  your  Government  if  the 
purge  had  been  successful.  "Rien 
you  would  have  had  executive  control  of  both  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Congress  and  three  Independent  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  exist. 

Next,  consider  the  attempt  to  dominate  the  business  of  the 
country  by  the  N.  R.  A.  and  th  s  farms  of  the  co\intry  by  the  A.  A.  A., 
as  well  as  other  recent  acts. 

When  you  are  asked,  therefore,  to  fix  the  degree  of  control  that 
Government  may  have  over  bua  Lness  don't  lose  sight  of  these  lessons 
from  recent  history,  for  they  a;e  as  indicative  of  trends  as  was  the 
illustration  I  presented  from  tlje  reign  of  Louis  XTV. 

One  may  make  a  beautiful  case  for  theoretical  control,  but  In 
practice  control  Is  at  variance  With  the  theory  presented  to  obtain  It. 
Ronember,  too,  what  we  mesn  by  business.  Business  is  agricul- 
ture, mining,  electric  light,  power  and  gas,  manufacturing,  construo- 
tion,  transpcH-tation,  communication,  trade,  finance,  services,  etc. 
Only  from  these  sovurces  does  government  get  the  revenue  iipcn 
which  it  exists.  Only  from  thepe  sources  do  the  50.000.000  normally 
employed  obtain  work  and  the|r  daily  bread.  Business  Is  not  only 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  a  particular  concern,  or  Its  board 
of  directors;  btislness  Is  also  tiie  thousands  of  p>eople  employed  in 
that  concern. 

Under  this  very  administratl  an  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  has  Issued  two  volui  aes  entitled  "National  Income  in  the 
United  States  from  1929  to  193( ,  Inclusive."  These  volumes  analyze 
what  proportion  of  the  buslniiss  Income  dollar  goes  to  labor  and 
salaries.  An  average  of  82  centk  out  of  every  manufacturing  Income 
dollar  went  to  wages  and  salaries.  An  average  of  81  cents  out  of 
every  mining  and  quarrying  Income  dollar  went  to  wages  and  sal- 
aries. An  average  of  70  centsj  out  of  every  transportation  Income 
dollar  went  to  wages  and  salaries,  and  an  average  of  66  cents  out 
of  the  Income  dollar  of  all  types  of  business  combined  in  thl» 
country  went  to  salaries  and  ^ages.  ' 

Truly  business  is  the  llfebload  of  this  Republic.  Therefore,  when 
you  begin  to  control  business  |ou  begin  to  control  the  employment 
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income  of  the  United  States, 
ufactured  in  Detroit,  cotton  must 
rgia.  lumber  the  forest  In  Oregon, 
pe  Cod,  coal  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, cattle  the  plains  of  Kansas,  and  rubber  must  come  from  far- 
off  Java  and  Sumatra.  i 

Too  often  the  worklngman  jln  a  plant  sees  only  his  own  labor 
In  the  fashioning  of  an  articlel  He  does  not  take  into  account  all 
the  labor  outside  of  the  plant  that  goes  into  the  production,  trans- 
portation, and  processing  of  ihe  component  parts  of  his  finished 
product.  I 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  every  worklngman,  every  businessman,  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  woijld  read  the  two  volumes  to  which  I 
have  referred  there  would  be  an  entirely  new  conception  of  national 
Income  In  this  Nation,  for  all  ^oxild  realize  how  much  Is  at  stake  In 
the  svurvival  of  the  system  of  free  enten»ises  and  of  free  Institu- 
tions. 

Of  course,  government  has  ii  proper  field  which  It  may  enter  In 
the  regulation  of  business.  Ibere  are,  first,  its  own  functions.  Its 
taxing  poUcy.  Its  tariff  policy,  its  interstate-commerce  policy,  its 
policy  In  fixing  the  value  of  money,  all  of  which  directly  and  indi- 
rectly affect  the  business  life  of  the  Nation. 

These  poUcles.  however,  shcfcild  be  employed  for  the  pvuposes  at 
government  only  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  business  management 
per  se. 

Again,  government  should  tegulate,  as  differentiated  from  con- 
trol, the  business  of  the  Natldn.  It  should  outlaw  dishonest  prac- 
tices. It  should  set  up  unlfor|n  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
and  qiiallty.  It  should  declare  what  Is  not  healthful.  It  should 
make  riiles  for  human  conduit  and  fix  penalties  for  transgression. 
It  should  regulate  business  oo^  as  to  insiu^  honest  competition  and 
to  insure  the  continuance  if  competitive  business.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  it  to  enter  business  to  accomplish  any  of  these  alms. 
Government  Is  there  to  deQne  clearly  the  rules  of  the  game  and 

d  in  the  pursuit  of  free  enterprise, 
enter  Inislnees  of  any  kind   except 
of  government  itself,  like  the  Gov- 
ment  hospitals  for  its  soldiers  and 
repair  purely  Government  property, 
Its  rivers  and  streams. 
It  was  not  conceived  as  a  dompetitor  to  private  business,  either 
in  the  manufacture  of  woman's  dresses,   of  automobiles,   moving 
plctxires,  electric  light  bulbs,  or  condensed  milk.     Government  la 
there  to  govern  and  regulate  and  not  to  operate.    It  Is  there  to 
regulate  business  and  not  to  dominate,  overpower,  or  subject  it. 
When    government.   In   violation   of   the   wisdom   of   sticking  to 
Its  milder  fimctlon  of  regulation,  wherein  It  but  defines  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  free  enterprise  and  commences  to  dominate  and 
overpower  or  to  enter  and  ojerate  some  one  business,  inevitably 
that  precedent  will  be  used  tb  permit  it  to  embark  In  every  busi- 
ness.   And  why  not?  If  it  is  J  proper  fcM"  government  to  be  In  one 
business,  it  will  be  argued  tliat  it  is  equally  proper  for  it  to  be 
In  another  business. 

The  failure  to  comprehend  that  the  worklngman,  the  wage 
earner,  the  general  public,  t  le  man  In  the  street  have  more  at 
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stake  than  anybody  else  In  the  continuance  of  free  enterprise  of 
this  Nation  and  in  the  re\ival  of  business  by  allowing  It  to  con- 
tinue as  a  free  enterprise  Is  to  drift  farther  and  farther  down  the 
road  on  which  we  are  now  traveling,  leading  to  conditions  which 
threaten  the  home  and  fireside  of  every  citizen,  his  Job — whatever 
It  may  be — ^his  income,  and  the  free  institutions  of  his  country. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  should  lead  to  a  realization  that 
business  In  every  form  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged; 
helped,  not  hindered;  supported,  not  attacked;  for  In  a  revival  of 
business — and  it  can  only  come  by  free  enterprise  and  coiifidence 
In  the  right  to  free  enterprise — ^there  Is  work  for  the  unemployed, 
a  better  market  and  better  prices  for  the  farmer,  a  decrease  of 
the  governmental  burden  of  taxation,  and  a  normal  way  of 
American  life. 

May  I  close  by  restating  yotir  question:  How  far  should  govern- 
ment control  business? 

My  answer  is,  it  should  not  control  it  at  all.  Control  is  too  bru- 
tal a  word,  and  in  its  accepted  meaning,  too  brutal  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  may  exist  In  free  enterprise. 

Well,  then — how  far  should  government  regulate  business? 
That  cannot  be  answered  In  a  sentence.  Just  as  the  airplane  of 
today  has  outmoded  the  transportation  of  yesterday,  so  old  regu- 
lations will  from  time  to  time  be  outinoded  and  new  ones  be  made 
necessary.  The  degree  of  regulation  Cannot  be  fixed  on  any  defi- 
nite and  permanent  basis. 

The  task  of  government  today  Is  still  what  It  was  In  the  day  of 
Aristotle — that  Is,  to  find  the  Just  medium,  to  avoid  excess,  to 
strive  for  the  ideal  for  the  conunon  good. 

Or.  as  Aristotle  himself  said  of  government,  "not  too  much,  not 
too  little." 

Generally  In  this  restless  world  In  which  we  live,  there  Is  more 
to  be  feared  from  too  much  control  than  too  little,  and  hence  I 
have  devoted  myself  primarily  to  that  fear  In  my  answer. 

I  believe  recent  history  supports  my  point  of  view.  In  bringing 
these  answers  to  the  question  you  have  presented,  I  have  done  so 
In  the  hope  that  I  might  make  some  slight  contribution  here  to 
the  future  of  America,  with  the  sole  desire  to  make  that  future. 
Insofar  as  I  may  influence  It,  as  glorious  and  great  as  Is  Its  past. 
For  truly  its  past  is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  its  future  will  be 
only  as  great  as  we  make  it. 
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HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  subject  ol  the  cost  of  the  World  War 
to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Before  we  become  too  much  Involved  In  foreign  entanglements, 
let  us  check  the  cost  of  the  last  World  War.  It  is  impossible  to 
figure  the  cost  of  the  confilct  to  Includie  economic  dislocation  there- 
after or  even  include  the  loss  during  the  war. .  but  the  World 
Almanac  prints  an  interesting  sununary  of  the  estimated  cost.  It 
f  oliows : 

" WORLD  WAR'S  MOfTET  COST  TO  UNTTED  STATES  GOVT3tNMENT 

"The  estimated  money  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  June  30.  1934,  was  $4 1,765. 000 iXK),  as  sliown 
by  the  annual  report  of  tMfe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

"The  Treasury  h&s  not  made  any  further  revision  In  the  esti- 
mated money  cost  of  the  World  War  since  that  date. 

"Necessarily,  some  of  the  figures  Included  In  these  estimates  rep- 
resented approximations,  since  no  cost  records  relating  to  the  World 
War  were  maintained. 

"The  difference  between  the  estimated  money  cost  of  the  World 
War  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  to  1921,  shown  as  $26,361,096,001.09  in 
the  Annual  Repxart  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tret-sury,  1930,  and  In 
the  revised  amount  of  $25,729,000,000,  shown  In  his  1934  report, 
represents  an  adjtistment  made  during  the  period  June  30.  1930,  to 
June  30,  1934.  in  connection  with  the  obligations  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  foreign  governments.  During  this  period  col- 
lections on  accovmts  of  foreign  obligations  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $322  000.000. 

"In  calculating  the  estimated  money  cost  of  the  World  War  as 
of  June  30,  1930  ($37,373,908,499),  the  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments held  by  the  United  States  were  shown  with  a  book  value 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  the  obligations  as  of  that 


date.  This  present  value  Increases  from  year  to  year  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  adjustment  referred  to  above  represents  an  estimated 
Increase  In  the  present  value  of  such  obUgaUons  from  June  30, 
1P30,  to  Jun<?  30.   1934 

"In  computing  the  estimated  money  cost  of  the  World  War  the 
Treasury  has  not  attempted  in  recent  years  to  adjust  the  esti- 
mated cost  fcr  the  period  fTcm  1917  to  1921  to  reflect  other  re- 
ceipts rcpressontlr^g  the  return  of  fvmds  or^lnally  treated  as  war- 
cost  exp>cndilures,  EUch  as  the  receipts  on  account  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  assets  of  war  emergency  corporations  and  agencies. 

"Between  Junp  30.  1917.  and  June  30.  1931.  the  Oovernmenfs 
net  cost  of  certain  World  War  activities  (expenditures  |aM  receipts) 
was: 

"European  food  relief,  $94,942,645;  voratlcnal  reh?.bUltat«on, 
$135,739,203;  United  States  Housing  Corporation.  $28,696,182;  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  $3,072,526,532:  United  States  Grain  Cor- 
poration, Wi.OOO.OOO:  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insiirance.  $304,773,249; 
expenses  of  loans  (Treasury),  $74,769,610:  ccllcrtlnR  war  reventie 
tax,  $69,617,965;  hosplUl  facilities  and  service.  $73.109  957. 

"Pay  of  the  Army,  $2,819,195,164;  Army  maintenance  service!, 
transportation,  etc.,  $6,873,420,115;  other  War  Department  cxpftisra. 
$88.737.1.^9;  Armv  Medical  Service.  »316.653.620:  Signal  8er>lce. 
•965.008.551  (Including  8519.099  187  increase  In  aviation):  Army 
ordnance  supplies,  ammunition,  etc..  $575,321,328. 

"Armament  of  fortlflcatirns,  $3,203,479,956;  manufacture  of  arms, 
armored  motor  cars.  etc..  $469,919,700;  all  other  ordnance  fxpen^cs. 
$189,377,285;  Army  engineering  costs,  bridges,  depots,  etc., 
$633,271,952.  The  tct.il  War  Department  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  corxflict  was  $14,649,593,666. 

"The  total  war  e.Tpenscs  of  the  Navy  Department  were  $3,401.- 
342.952  (aviation.  $185,301,332;  training  stations,  recruiting,  etc., 
$95,514,380;  ammunition,  etc..  $502,692,036;  yards  end  docks. 
$212,751,628;  fuel  and  transportation.  $133,872,964;  pay  of  the  Navy. 
$613,134,005;  provisions.  $205,314,070:  supply  account  fund. 
$143,276,476:  conrtructlcn  and  repair,  $144,014,058;  steam  engineer- 
ing. S134.095.304:  United  States  Marine  Corps,  $165.049497;  new  war 
vessels,  $731,900,271). 

"Increase  of  compensation  of  civilian  employees,  $147,418,619. 

"Interest  on  war  debt  (1918-21).  $2,746,640,092." 

Far  more  Important  than  cost  In  money  are  the  casualties.  Uta 
World  Almanac  shows  the  following: 

"American  Army  battle  casualties  In  World  War. 

"IClUed  in  action,  37,568;  died  of  wounds  received  In  action, 
12.942;   wounded,  not  mortally,   182,674;   total.   233,184. 

"Battle  casualties  of  the  United  States  SAvy  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  are  not  Included  in  the  figures. 

"Includes  troops  in  Northern  Russia  and  at  sea. 

"The  casualties  not  Included  in  the  above  table  were:  Died  of 
disease.  62.670;  died  of  accident.  4.503;  drowned.  727;  suicide,  965; 
murder  or  homicide.  318:  executed,  35:  other  causes,  228;  total. 
C9.446.    Measles  killed,  2.370;  poison  gas,  1  399. 

"Marine  Corps  casualties  were:  Killed  in  action.  1,450;  died  of 
wounds.  1,007;  died  of  disease.  304:  accidentally  killed.  28:  died  of 
other  causes.  18;  total.  2,807.  Wounded.  7.714;  total  casualties. 
10.521. 

"United  States  Navy  losses  at  sea  In  World  War:  Killed  In 
action.  30  officers  and  326  men:  died  of  wounds.  6  officers  and  52 
men;  lost  at  sea,  41  cfficeri  and  416  men;  total,  77  officers  and  794 
men." 

Add  to  that  the  terrible  suffering.  Add  to  that  the  wrecked 
bodies  of  our  soldiers.  Add  to  that  the  ml.sery  and  pain.  Those 
things  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures  but  these  facts  are  Important 
to  know: 

The  Veterans'  Administration  shows  45.320  World  War  vet- 
erans receiving  horpltal  care  and  15.057  %'etcrans  domiciled  in 
homes  on  December  31.  1938.  General  Hlnes  stated  that  there 
were  27,000  mental  cases  under  treatment  by  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration and  that  he  expected  this  to  be  raised  to  44,000 
by  1949. 

The  World  War  was  called  a  war  to  save  democracy.  Again,  w« 
hear   the   caU   to   "police"    the    world   to   protect   democracy. 


Relief  Appropriations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

or  I 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  JAMES  E    MURRAY.  OP  MONTANA. 
AND  DA\TD  LASSER,  JANUARY  29.   1939 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  discussion 
of  the  deficiency  relief  appropriation  measure  by  David 
Lasser  and  myself  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Sunday.  January  29,  1939. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AODRTSS    or    DAVID   UiSSES 

,  On  behalf  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  of  America  I  should  like  to 

express  our  appreciation  to  the  Colxunbla  Broadcasting  System  for 
making  this  time  available  to  us. 

On  Friday,  January  27.  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  46  rejected  the  plea  of  the  President  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  relief  of  $875,000,000.  By  that  1-vote  margin  it  slashed 
the  fund  to  $725,000,000.  Yesterday,  Saturday.  January  28,  in 
hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  more  than  500,000  men  and 
women  poured  out  into  the  Btreets  in  protest  parades  against  the 
Congress"  blow  to  their  welfare.  Unemployed  and  employed 
woikprs,  Kmall-busiTwss  men,  farmers,  city,  county,  and  even  State 
oCcials  Joined  In  the  public  declaration  that  the  action  of  the 
Congress  was  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  before  I  introduce  our  spea'-er.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  viewpoint  of  the  organized  unemployed  and 
W.  P.  A.  workers  on  the  congrcssior^al  action. 

You  all  know  how  the  President,  after  weighing  the  facts  before 
him.  after  consxilting  with  his  experts  In  the  field  of  relief,  came 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  $675,000,000  was  necessary  to  carry  on  W.  P. 
A.  ixntU  June  30.  to  provide  useful  work  to  the  destitute  unem- 
ployed, to  Izurease  purchasing  power,  to.  In  short,  help  restore 
recovery. 

You  remember  how  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  majority 
vote  cut  this  fund  by  $150,000,000.  You  may  remember,  too,  that 
this  cut  was  made  possible  only  through  parliamentary  maneuvers 
which  permitted  the  Congressmen — yotur  Congressmen — to  do  this 
without  their  vote  being  recorded. 

By  the  time  the  bUl  reached  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee an  avalanche  of  protest  from  the  fotir  corners  of  this  Nation 
Bwept  into  Congress.  The  House  action  was  vehemently  protested 
and  an  overwhelming  demand  was  made  of  the  Senate  that  they 
restore  the  $150,000,000  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Day  after  day  letters,  telegrams,  postcards  plied  up  mountain 
high  In  congressional  offices  as  the  American  people,  aroused  at  the 
threat  to  their  welfare,  at  the  attack  upon  the  recovery  movement 
Itself,   made   their   Indignation   known  to  their   elected  represen- 

But  the  Senate  did  not  heed  their  cry.  Senator  Mxtrr.%t  will 
tell  you  himself  how  his  own  body  responded  to  the  almost  united 
cry  from  the  people  for  not  one  cent  less  than  $875,000,000. 

The  struggle,  however,  is  not  over.  The  whole  bill  must  now  go 
to  the  House  for  conference,  with  the  possibility  that  even  this 
meager  concession  to  the  needs  of  the  people  will  be  wiped  out 
and  the  original  House  prevision  for  a  straight  fund  of  $725,000,000 
restored  to  the  measvire. 

If  this  original  House  provision  for  a  straight  fund  of  $725,000.- 
000  remains,  then  W.  P.  A.  must  drop  200,000  workers  every  month 
starting  February  1.  until  more  than  1.100.000  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  program  by  June.  If  the  President  gets  such  a 
measure  on  his  desk,  he  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  either 
•Ignlng  a  bill  which  is  imp)osslble  of  administration  or  of  vetoing 
the  bill  and  sending  It  back  to  Congress  for  reconsideration. 

If  the  Senate  provision  is  maintained,  a  peculiar  and  dangerous 
situation  will  occur.  The  President  must  keep  the  rolls  up  during 
February  and  March.  By  April  1.  he  will  be  In  a  position  of  not 
knowing  whether  he  will  get  more  money,  and.  If  so,  how  much. 
He  cannot  therefore  schedule  employment  after  April  1.  for  If  he 
doesn't  get  any  more  money  he  will  be  forced  to  drop  in  April, 
May.  and  June  600,000  workers  per  month  to  make  the  money  last. 

Therefore,  the  President  is  clearly  under  th^  obligation  if  this 
Senr.te  provision  is  retained,  to  come  back  to  Congress  on  March  1 
and  make  his  request  for  additional  funds.  March  1  Is  only  30 
days  away,  and  in  one  short  month  we  will  have  to  go  throxogh  this 
whole  struggle  again. 

Xsnt  it  harsh  and  cruel  to  keep  these  needy  families  in  fear 
and  terror  for  months  to  come  awaiting  the  executioner's  axe 
that  may  fall  anywhere,  cutting  of  their  Jobs,  their  only  means  of 
existence? 

I  personally  believe  that  the  poUtlcs  played  by  the  isolated  few 
local  W.  P.  A.  ofOcials  as  charged  by  the  Sheppard  committee,  was 
small  potatoes  to  the  enormous  political  burlesque  enacted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  2  weeks  ago  and  on  the  Senate  floor  Friday. 

And  now  I  want  to  present  to  the  radio  audience  a  gentleman 
and  statesman  who  Is  always  fotmd  speaking  and  voting  on  the 
side  of  the  underprivileged.  His  unbiased  mind,  his  talents 
are  ceaselessly  employed  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  protected.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  Honorable  Jamxs  E.  Mukkat,  United  States  Senator  from 
Montazuk. 

ADDBZSS  or  BOIf.   JAMES  B.   MTmLAT,  OT  MONTANA 

I,  too.  Wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  this  time  made  available  to  the  Workers*  AlUance  and 
myself.    I  win  try  to  be  brief. 

We  have  Just  finished  In  the  Senate  a  struggle  over  the  work- 
relief  appropriation  which  has  attracted  Natlon-wlde  Interest.  If 
the  issue  involved  had  been  confined  to  the  simple  question  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  the  work-relief  program  as  outlined  in 
the  bill,  there  covild  be  absolutely  no  excuse  or  Justification  for 
the  reduction  cf  the  amount  requested  by  the  President.  Tho 
KrTS.OOO.OOO  sought  by  the  administration  to  carry  through  the 
work-relief  program  for  the  period  involved  was  the  absolute  mini- 


mum sum  required  to  do  the  Job  without  a  cruel  and  arbitrary 
reduction  of  the  relief  rolls.  | 

Today  we  have  11,000,000  Americans  out  of  work.  For  practical 
reasons,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  furnish  employment  to 
only  3,000.000.  In  addition  ta  furnishing  jobs.  It  has  also  been  a 
program  of  recovery.  It  has  been  protecting  small  merchants. 
profesKlonal  and  business  men  from  failure  and  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  country.  Tie  wages  of  these  W.  P.  A  workers 
have  been  filtering  Into  the  cash  registers  of  shopkeepers,  being 
used  to  pay  for  food  and  c  othes,  rent  bills,  medical  bills,  and 
other  items  necessary  for  sub  ilstence.  Large  sums  were  also  being 
spent  for  btiilding  materlali — cement,  steel,  lumber,  and  other 
Items — thus  stimulating  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  in- 
dustry in  general. 

To  reduce  the  appropriat  on  to  $725,000,000  would  obviously 
affect  this  recovery  program  It  would  mean  that  thousands  of 
unfortunate  workers  would  \e  lopped  off  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  com- 
mencing immediately.  The  1  eaders  of  the  so-called  economy  bloc 
realized,  therefore,  that  they  were  defeated  on  that  straight  issue 
and  some  plan  or  scheme  hae  to  be  devised  to  escape  it.  To  avoid 
that  vital  issue  and  the  poll  leal  consequences  that  would  follow, 
a  clause  was  Inserted  purpo-ting  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  of  more  than,  150,000  workers  during  February  and 
March,  and  also  authorizini  the  President  to  come  before  tho 
Congress  again  and  demanc  more  money  should  an  emergency 
arise  before  the  end  of  the  fl  seal  year.  This,  of  course,  was  a  very 
adroit  legislative  move  and  iiade  possible  the  defeat  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  the  largir  appropriation. 

But  it  now  appjears  to  be  i  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  compelled,  under  that  clause,  to  request  Congress  for 
a  ftirther  sum.  In  fact,  ur  less  business  conditions  rapidly  Im- 
prove and  reempl03rment  ex  lands,  even  the  original  estimate  of 
$875,000,000  will  not  be  sul  Iclent.  The  issue  therefore  has  not 
been  decided,  but  merely  evi  ided.  The  United  Press.  In  reporting 
the  proceedings  on  the  bill,  indicated  that  It  was  a  "sham  battle." 
The  opposition  simply  side-!  tepped  the  issue  and  avoided  certain 
defeat  of  the  reduced  appropriation. 

I  think  It  is  moet  unfortunate  that  these  disputes  over  relief 
occur.  They  create  widespread  dissension  and  HI  will.  They  tend 
to  create  a  cl£iss  cleavage  tiat  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  great 
mass  of  tinemployed  feel  thit  they  are  beiiag  Indicted  as  consti- 
tuting an  unworthy  and  unwholesome  burden  on  the  Nation. 
There  is  nothing  accomplished  by  such  an  ill-advised  course.  On 
the  contrary,  much  damage    s  done. 

I.  and  all  those  who  votet    in  the  Senate  Friday  for  the  Presi- 
dent's prop)osal,  have  always  b  »en  for  rational  and  sensible  economy. 
No   Member   of   the   Senate    wants   to   see   waste   or    extravagance. 
All    the    provisions    of    the    bill    seeking    to    prevent    dishonesty, 
waste,  or  extravagance   were   csurled   without  a   single   dissenting 
vote.     With  our   knowledge   of   conditions   in   the   cotmtry,   how- 
ever, we  felt  that  the  President  in  requesting  $875,000,000  for  the 
next  5  months  was  reasonat  le  and  conscientious  in  his  demands. 
His  action  was  based  upon  i  he  advice  of  experts  and  statisticians 
who  worked  out  the  very  m  nimum  requirements  of  the  program. 
Many  of  us  felt  that  th  i  President  was  overoptlmistlc   about 
the  possible  decrease  In  neei.     He  was  prepared  to  have  the  rolls 
reduced  300,000  by  June  on   the  expectation  that  the  uptiun  In 
industry  would  not  only  coi  tlnue  but  would.  Indeed,  expand.     He 
based  his  request  on  the  assumption  that  1,500,000  workers  would 
be  reemployed  in  private  inlustry  in  the  next  5  months.     I  con- 
sider that  extremely  optimiitic.    I  think  we  will  surely  find  that 
the  President  will  be  forced  to  come  back  to  Congress  within  the 
next  month  or  two  and  req  leat  more  money.     This  is  poor  prac- 
tice.    It   creates   a  constant    state   of   tmcertainty.   dissatisfaction, 
and  complaint,  and  nothini ;  is  saved  in  the  end.     I  think  it   is 
poor  practice  to  keep  a  hug(   program  such  as  W.  P.  A.  going  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  and  furnishing  ground  for  constant  polit- 
ical bickering  and  contentioa.     It  is  wasteful,  and  certainly  ineffi- 
cient.    In  my  Judgment,  th:  Senate  action  will  prove  to  be  poor 
economy. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana  only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  our 
largest  mines  closed  down  throwing  a  thousand  men  out  of 
work.  Smelting  operations  Have  also  been  cut,  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  are  unsatis  'actory.  Other  curtailments  in  min- 
ing are  occurring  In  varioas  sections  of  the  country.  In  the 
State  of  Utah  the  Kenncco  :t  Copper  Co.  has  cut  10  percent.  In 
view  of  the  still  tinsettled  condition  of  business  and  industry  at 
the  moment,  it  seems  to  mu  that  the  S«hate.  by  its  action,  threw 
a  cold  chill  on  otu*  America!   economy. 

This  unemployment  sit;;atlon  presents  the  Nation's  greatest 
problem.  No  threat  of  fa  "elgn  armies  can  constitute  half  the 
danger  to  our  country  as  tl  le  battalions  of  unemployed  and  hun- 
gry men  at  home. 

it  is  all  very  well  to  say  hat  we  mtist  balance  the  Budget.  Of 
course.  It  Is  our  patriotic  <  luty  to  lay  plans  as  early  as  possible 
to  pay  off  the  debts  Incu  red  by  the  Government  during  this 
dangerous  period  of  econonlc  distress  and  social  upheaval.  It 
is  my  view,  however,  that  ve  cannot  abruptly  or  drastically  cur- 
tall  this  program  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  until  private  In- 
dustry shows  a  reasonable  rapacity  to  relieve  the  situation.  Tha 
program  was  imdertaken  t)  salvage  our  capitalistic  system  at  a 
time  when  it  was  In  a  cliaotic  condition.  It  was  intended  to 
sustain  the  people  during  the  period  of  adjustment.  Indirectly. 
It  was  intended  to  preservii  our  democratic  system.  It  has  had 
universal  approval  from  tie  Nation's  economists  and  industrial 
leaders,  and  it  has  carried  the  cotmtry  through  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  in  Its  entire  1  ilstory. 
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The  solution  of  these  conditions  depends  on  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  cooperation  among  the  various  groups  that  nuike  up  our 
economic  system.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  accomplish  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  adjustment  of  this  relief  problem  In  the  Con- 
gress during  the  next  few  months,  and  thus  avoid  bitter  con- 
troversy and  dissension  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  going 
forward  to  better  and  more  happy  and  prosperous  conditions. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  compliment  this  organization  for  its  con- 
structive work  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  and  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  need  and  plight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  destitute  millions  of  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  have  been  suffering  as  a  result  of  economic  conditions.  I 
consider  It  the  essence  of  democracy  that  the  unemployed  should 
have  the  right  to  collectively  express  their  situation  and  their 
needs. 

Findings  of  National  Temperance  and  Prohibition 

Council 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 


STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL   TEMPERANCE   AND   PROHXBITION 

COUNCIL 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  findings  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  people  will  not  long  continue  to  tolerate  the  present 
intolerable  liquor  conditions.  The  great  increase  of  drinking  and 
drunkenness  among  both  the  adults  and  the  youth  of  ovir  land,  the 
frightful  toll  of  human  life  taken  by  street  and  highway  accidents 
due  to  drinking  drivers  and  pedestrians,  the  great  increase  in  crime 
due  directly  and  Indirectly  to  the  liquor  traffic,  the  sucking  of  the 
lifeblood  of  legitimate  business  from  the  veins  of  industry  and 
commerce,  the  prolonged  delay  in  business  recovery  in  which  the 
liquor  traffic  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  factors,  the  general 
break-down  of  moral  standards  and  behavior  brought  by  the  liquor 
traffic — these  things,  one  and  aU,  with  many  others  that  might  be 
named,  make  imperative  the  extermination  of  the  traffic,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  furnish  the  Incentive  and  appeal  for  such  exter- 
mination. That  the  American  people  will  arise  in  their  strength 
and  destroy  this  traffic  and  redeem  their  honor  from  the  shame  and 
disgrace  which  it  now  bears,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt. 

We  appeal  to  the  churches  and  pastors,  to  all  denominational 
agencies,  especially  publishing  houses  and  boards,  to  Inaugurate 
and  prosecute  a  most  intensive  and  vigorous  campaign  of  scientific 
and  factual  education  concerning  the  evils  and  destructiveness  of 
beverage  alcohol. 

We  remind  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  that  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  statutes  requiring  the  scientific  teaching  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  public  schools.  We  appeal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States  to  see  that  these  statutes  are  observed 
and  that  this  teaching  is  carried  forward  in  a  regular,  eystematic. 
and  efficient  way.  American  youth  are  not  naturally  nor  generally 
depraved.  We  have  perhaps  never  had  a  finer  generation  of  young 
people  than  we  have  at  the  present  day.  These  young  people  mtist 
be  saved  from  the  scourge  of  alcohol,  and  one  of  the  stirest  and  best 
ways  to  save  them  and  protect  them  Is  to  give  them  the  tiuth  about 
alcohol.  The  public  school  ought  to  be,  and  Is,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  authoritative  agencies  for  the  impartatlon  of  this  truth.  If  it 
is  wisely  and  honestly  dedicated  to  this  worthy  objective. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  and  inexcusable  phases  of  the  present 
llqixjr  situation  Is  the  persistent  and  high-powered  and  conscience- 
less advertising  campaign  of  the  liquor  traffic,  particularly  the 
Interstate  advertisements  of  beer,  wine,  and  whisky,  in  magazines 
and  newspap>er8.  and  the  interstate  advertisements  cf  beer  over 
the  radio.  The  Federal  Government  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  prohibit  and  suppress  all  Interstate  advertisements,  whether  by 
press  or  radio.  We  appeal  to  the  Federal  authorities  to  exercise 
this  power  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  hearty  support  to  any 
and  all  legislation  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose.  Likewise,  the  States  have  full  power  to  prohibit 
and  suppress  all  Intrastate  advertisements  of  liquor  in  all  forms. 
We  pppeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  to  see  that  appro- 
priate legislation  Is  Introduced  in  and  enacted  by  the  several  State 
legislatures  for  the  accompli.=hment  of  this  end.  All  such  State 
legislation  will  have  the  approval  and  support  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance and  Prohibition  Council. 

We  remind  the  American  people  that  the  powers  embodied  in  the 
■econd  section  of  the  twenty-first  amendment  have  hitherto  been 
■lightly  understood  ahd  little  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  sobriety 


throughout  the  Nation.  A  careful  study  of  this  ampndment  reveala 
that  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  utterly  exterminated  if  the  several 
States  can  be  induced  to  exercise  their  Inherent  police  power,  and 
if  the  Federal  Government  can  be  induced  to  face  and  meet  the 
obllgatlcns  and  responsibilities  entailed  upon  It  by  the  delegated 
power  of  the  second  provision  of  this  amendment.  Under  this 
amendment  the  Federal  Government  is  charged  with  the  responsi-. 
bllity  of  protecting  each  State  against  the  importation  of  liquor 
in  violation  of  any  State  law  passed  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  that  State  for  the  curtailment  or  abolishment 
of  the  whole  nefarious  liquor  business. 

In  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion  to  our  Oovemsnent.  our  home«. 
our  hberties,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  in  life,  and  In  love 
and  devotion  to  our  God  and  Saviour,  we  caU  upon  all  patriotic 
right-thinking,  liberty-loving  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Join  with  us  in  sleepless  vigil  and  in  unremitting  toll 
that  our  people  may  be  saved  from  the  doom  and  damnMtlon  of 
humanity's  greatest  foe. 


Public  Contracts  in  Pennsylvania 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKES  ON  NOVEMBER  4,  1938 


Mr  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  November  4.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  do  not  come  to  Pennsylvania  as  an  invader  from  Washington. 
I  am  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  on  a  farm  In  Blair  County. 
And  I  am  here  tonight  by  special  invitation  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Pennsylvania  given  me  by  Judge  James,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor. 

His  invitation  asked  me  "to  come  to  Pennsylvania  before  the 
November  elertton  and  let  us  (you)  know  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  general  State  authority." 

I  will  tell  him  what  I  know  about  that. 

But  I  like  to  do  thorough  Jobs.  So  while  I  am  here  I  will 
discuss  the  past  and  the  future — as  well  as  the  present — of  pubUc 
contracts  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  James  in  his  telegram  seems  puspiclous  because  of  the 
fact  that,  as  Federal  Public  Worlcs  Administrator.  I  have  insisted 
on  the  readvertislng  of  certain  contracts  let  in  Pennsylvania  and 
have  conducted  investigations  of  conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  isn't  any  particular  reflection  on  Pennsylvania.  Those 
cautions  are  my  official  and  personal  protective  rcrutlne  In  aU 
pa.-ts  of  the  country  in  my  administration  of  the  public  money 
committed  to  my  care. 

In  his  telegram  Judge  James  was  good  enough  to  oommend  my 
"personal  reputation  for  honorable  conduct  In  office."  That 
reputation  is  based  In  large  measure  upon  the  system  of  check-ups 
set  up  by  the  P.  W.  A.  under  my  administration  and  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  P.  W.  A.  to  make  vigorous,  unbiased,  unpolitical  investi- 
gations where  charges  of  graft  or  favoritism  are  brought  and.  in 
most  instances,  without  waiting  for  them  to  be  brought. 

I  have  always  been  Investigating — continuously  investigating — 
the  general  State  authority  of  Pennsylvania,  just  as  I  am  con- 
tinuously investigating  other  agencies  in  other  Statas.  The  sum 
total  of  my  investigations  does  not  disclose  a  perfect  situation. 
There  has  been  chiseling:  architects  and  others  recommended  by 
contractors  have  been  employed:  these  architects  apparently  have 
tried  to  favor  the  contractors  who  favored  them.  There  has  been 
carelessness.  If  not  impropriety,  with  respect  to  certain  Changs 
orders,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  add  to  the  profit  of  the 
contractors.  But  these  attempts  at  cheap  comer  cutting  have 
been  caught  before  it  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  a  nickel.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  everything  we  have  found  so  far  Is  of  a  minor 
character.  I  have  discovered  nothing  like  a  Republican  Teapot 
Dome  in  P.  W.  A.  contracts  in  this  or  any  other  State,  or  anjrthing 
remotely  approaching  It.  What  cheap  corner  cutting  has  been 
tried  is  chicken  feed  compared  with  tne  capltol  construction 
scandal  at  Harrisburg,  the  Broad  Street  subway.,  or  City  Hall 
scandals  In  Philadelphia.  These,  like  Teapot  Dome,  were  Republi- 
can scandals. 

Now,  talking  abont  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  scandals  of  the 
past  isn't  just  pulling  cut  a  red  herring.  It  is  an  Indispenstble 
background  to  an  understanding  of  present  conditions.  After 
all.  we  are  talking  about  Pennsylvania  with  the  Pennsylvania 
tradition  of  political  corruption  In  public  contracts.  Pennsyl- 
vania contractors  have  learned  their  trade  against  the  long.  lurid 
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bftckwmind  of  Oameron,  Quay,  and  the  Varea.  The  habits,  the 
normal  expectancies,  indeed,  the  very  rouUnes  of  the  business 
Induced  by  that  tradition,  cannot  be  ended  in  a  day  even  by  the 
most  scrupulously  careful  and  honest  administration.  State  or 
FMeral.  Not  even  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  hotisewlfe  could  ecrub 
a  sewer  spotless  overnight.  I  have  no  Illusions  about  leopards 
changing  spots,  but  1  can  assrire  you  that  so  far  as  the  P.  W-.  A. 
In  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  spots  are  temporarily  out  of  style. 

But  unless  you  want  the  fashion  to  change  back,  you  ought  not 
to  return  Judge  James"  party  to  power.  For  if  Judge  James  and 
his  ticket  are  elected  next  week  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  belongs 
to  "Moe-  Anncnberg.  On  this  point  I  Intend  to  speak  bluntly: 
I  feel  competent  to  protect  Federal  money  against  the  corner- 
cutting  amateurs  I  have  so  far  met  here.  But  it  would  put  a 
terrible  burden  on  the  Federal  Government,  both  as  to  men  and 
dollars,  to  keep  tab  on  Federal  funds  against  the  kind  of  operators 
who  wotiW  foregather  under  the  spcnsorslilp  of  "Moe"  Annenberg. 
I  have  no  desire  to  pry  into  or  expose  anybody's  semipublic  life. 
But  we  have  long  recognized  that  when  a  man  runs  for  public 
office,  or  beconWs  deeply  Involved  in  politics,  many  things  that 
he  has  done  or  is  doing  become  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  know  not  only  the  records  of  candidates 
lor  public  office  but  the  records  of  the  men  who  sponsor  them 
and  stand  behind  them.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  there- 
fore entlUed  to  know  the  record  of  Mr.  •Ttioe"  Annenberg.  becavise 
he  Is  today  a  dominant  flgtire  in  the  Republican  politics  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  know  something  of  that  gentleman.  It  was  in  my  adopted 
city  of  Chicago  that  he  learned  his  present  trade  and  helped  the 
city  to  acquire  a  reputation  that  it  has  been  trying  to  live  down 
ever  since. 

I  come  here  to  tell  Pennsylvanlans  what  I  know  about  "Moe" 
Annenberg,  curse  of  two  cities,  because  the  prospect  of  turning 
the  public  contracts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  whole  law  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  this  State  over  to  a  man  of  the  record  of  "Moe" 
Annenberg  is  the  most  alarming  thing  that  has  ever  threatened 
my  native  State. 

For  "Moe"  comes  from  the  world  and  from  the  lawless  tradition 
commonly  associated  with  Al  Capone. 

In  the  1920's  a  rising  wave  of  lawlessness  began  to  sweep  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  any  land  crime 
became  big  business.  This  movement,  which  reached  It  logical 
climax  In  the  wave  of  kidnapings  that  finally  arou£ed  effective 
public  resistance  to  it.  had  its  center  In  Chicago.  The  rise  of 
Chicago  gangsterism  and  racketeering  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
bitter  strii^le  for  circulation  between  certain  Chicago  newspapers 
ghortly  before  the  World  War. 

The  career  of  "Moe"  Annenberg  and  the  social  history  of  organ- 
toed  crime  in  the  United  States  meet  at  a  point  in  time — 1911 — 
and  a  point  in  space — the  office  of  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
Chicago  newspapers,  of  which  Uis  brother  was  curculation  man- 
ager. 

What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  la  chiefly  a  matter  of  court  rec- 
ord— ^the  pleadings  of  Anneniaerg's  own  lawyers. 

Annenberg  assembled  a  gang  of  plug-uglies,  including  Dion 
O'Bannlon.  later  a  Chicago  gang  leader  himself.  Annenberg  hired 
out  the  gang  to  Hearst  to  "sell"  the  Chicago  Hearst  papers.  The 
"salesmanship"  consisted  of  sweeping  comjjeting  papers  oCf  the 
newsstands  and  pulling  drivers  from  the  seats  of  circulation 
trucks.  Newsboys  were  beaten  up  for  refusing  to  take  more  papers 
than  they  could  sell.  A  trolley  car  was  shot  up  by  these  news- 
paper "salesmen."  During  this  prelude  to  Capone.  several  men 
were  killed.  The  reign  of  physical  terror  instituted  by  these  advo- 
cates of  "freedom  of  the  press"  did  not  end  until  Chicago  was 
ridden  and  rtiled  by  racketeers.  The  hiring  of  "Moe"  Annenberg  by 
Hearst  was  the  b^lnnlng  of  the  subsequent  flood  of  lawlessness 
that  almost  engulfed  law  enforcement  In  the  United  States. 

How  did  Annenberg  get  away  with  it?  By  a  simple  cynicism 
which  Is  most  instructive  to  those  who  are  Impressed  by  Bertie 
ICcCormlck's  fears  about  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Annenberg  then  had  and  always  since  has  been  careful  to  have 
a  newspaper  tie-up.  That  Is.  he  has  always  been  careful  to  have 
such  a  relationship  with  a  newsptaper  that  It  will  give  good  pub- 
licity to  bis  friends,  bad  publicity  to  his  enemies.  And  most 
people  m  political  life  are  so  deadly  afraid  of  the  kind  of  pub- 
licity they  may  get  that  they  will  not  lift  a  finger  against  the 
friends  of  those  who  control  newspaper  publicity. 

As  a  friend  of  newspapers,  and  so  able  to  control  publicity. 
Annenberg  had  political  protection,  which.  In  turn,  meant  Immu- 
nity from  the  law.  A  newspaper-political  tie-up— this  was  the 
Annenberg  formula  for  Chicago  In  1911.  This  is  the  Annenberg 
formula  tor  Pennsylvania  In  1938. 

With  Annenberg's  "salesmanship."  the  Hearst  enterprise  pros- 
pered, thus  setting  for  America  an  xinhappy  example  of  crime  that 
did  pay. 

Bertie  McOormlck's  Chicago  Tribune  soon  got  the  idea.    Bertie 

is  a  direct  person.    He  did  not  bother  finding  a  man  who  could 

match  Annenberg.     He  got  Annenberg  himself.    More  freedom  of 

^Ott  press:  more  respect  for  law.    Bertie  has  always  been  devoted 

to  both. 

"Moe's"  older  brother  was  employed  on  contract  by  Hearst  as 
droHlatlon  manager  of  the  Chicago  American.  For  $20,000  a  year 
McCormlck  Induced  him  to  break  the  contract.  The  Annenberg 
brothers  and  their  men  began  to  prey  upon  Hearst  circtUation 
wcileis  as  they  had  earlier  preyed  \ipon  McCormlck's.  Hearst  sued 
for  Tlolation  of  his  agreement.    Hearst  lost.    Why? 


Because  the  courts  held,  as  Annenberg's  lawyers  urged,  that 
Hearsts  contract  with  Annenberg  was  Invalid  because  it  was  an 
agreement  to  commit  unlawli^  acts. 

Later  "Moe"  parted  company  with  his  brt>tfcer  and  Bertie  Mc- 
Cormlck. The  bloody  ncwspiiper-clrculatlon  war  broke  out  anew 
in  Chicago.  Annenberg  men  were  overptowerlng  the  Hearst  thugs 
under  O'Bannlon.  Hearst  bnaght  "insurance."  He  hired  "Moe" 
Annenberg  as  circulation  mmager  of  all  the  Hearst  papers  on 
the  theory  that  his  brother  wovild  soften  his  methods.  Hearst 
was  right.  The  brothers  kep;  the  peace,  relatively  speaking.  But 
the  evil  they  had  done  lived  after  their  "reform."  By  the  time 
O  Bannlon  was  shot  dead  In  1  ►25  the  Chicago  gang  wars  were  shock- 
ing the  world. 

"Moe"  was  branching  out  iB  other  fields,  too.  Together  with  other 
veterans  of  the  newspaper-cU  culatlon  wars,  he  organized  a  service 
to  give  information  about  hoi  =e  races  to  bookmakers  who  took  race- 
track bets.  You  do  not  ne«d  to  be  told  that  no  one  can  carry 
on  an  Illegal  business  without  the  protection  of  the  police 

In  this  business  he  really  go:  rich  quick.  Not  even  the  great 
radio  Industry  grew  faster  than  '  Moe's"  business.  In  1924  his  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Today  his  network 
covers  the  bookmaking  estal  lishments  of  the  whole  country.  He 
has  one  of  the  largest  personal  Incomes  in  the  world.  In  my  own 
city  of  Chicago  alone  In  rec  »nt  years  there  have  never  been  less 
than  400  establishments  tak  ng  the  Annenberg  services  and  there 
have  frequently  been  as  man;   as  700. 

How  does  a  man  get  a  r^onopoly  of  an  underworld  business? 
Not  by  following  Benjamin  Franklin's  precepts  of  thrift  and  Indus- 
try. "Moe"  did  It  sometimi  with  lawyers — and  sometimes  with 
gangsters. 

In  the  early  1930's  "Moe"  and  his  crowd  had  50  percent  of  the 
stock  of  General  News  Bureau,  Inc.,  a  horse-racing  Information 
service  centering  In  Chicago.  John  J.  Lynch,  Chicago  gambler, 
represented  the  group  holdiiig  the  other  50  percent  of  the  stock 
of  General  News  Bureau,  but  "Moe"  managed  to  get  control  of  the 
business.  His  associates  cha:ged  that  "Moe"  let  the  printing  con- 
tracts for  the  bxn-eau  to  a  flr  n  which.  In  turn,  paid  "Moe."  person- 
ally, over  $1,200,000  in  5  yeai  s.    Lynch  demanded  en  accounting 

Annenberg  beat  Lynch  In  court.  How?  By  denying  that  the 
funds  were  the  bureau's  func  s?  No.  His  lawyers  pulled  the  Illegal 
business  stuff.  They  claimed  that  the  bureau's  business  was  illegal 
and  that,  therefore,  the  couri  s  could  not  interfere  between  partners 
In  it. 

Here  is  what  Annenberg's  i  rwn  lawyers,  who  happened  to  be  also 
the  Cliicago  Tribune's  lawye  rs,  said  about  the  source  of  the  for- 
tune that  Armenberg  is  ndw  tising  In  his  attempt  to  control 
Pennsylvania: 

"1.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  complaint  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  lawsuit  is  a  division  of  the  profits  made  by  sup- 
plying gamblers  and  handbook  operators  with  certain  essentials 
which  are  necessary  in  the  donduct  of  said  gambling  or  handbook 
business. 

"2.  Equity  will  not  take  Jiuisdlction  ca*  order  an  accounting  be- 
tween participants  In  an  lllisgal  business,  nor  will  equity  aid  and 
abet  anyone  engaged  in  an  Illegal  business  to  obtain  from  others 
his  fair  share  of  the  profit;  restating  from  said  illegal  business 
(John  J.  Lynch  v.  General  f(ew3  Bureau) ." 

And  "Moe"  Annenberg's  liwyer,  ia  his  argument  to  sixstaln  this 
position,  said: 

"The  General  News  Biu-ea  i  Is  aiding  and  abetting  an  illegal  en- 
terprise. They  (Lynch,  etc.  I  come  in  here  and  ask  the  court  to 
lend  a  hand  to  a  division  oi'  profits  in  an  illegal  and  unconscion- 
able transaction." 

Annenberg's  lawyer  then  1  old  the  court  the  edifying  story  of  the 
English  Judge  who  in  1725  tiad  established  a  precedent  by  refus- 
ing to  aid  one  hlghwaymaniln  his  attempt  to  make  another  high- 
wayman divide  the  loot.  Erlvlng  his  point  home,  "Moe"  Annen- 
berg's lawyer  said:  ] 

"There  they  wanted  a  division  of  spoils  by  robl>er8.  Here  they 
want  a  division  of  spoils  by  igamblers." 

After  hearing  all  the  evidence,  the  court  decided  that  "Moe"  An- 
nenberg was  right  In  his  contention  that  "Moe"  Annenberg's  busi- 
ness was  so  far  outside  the  law  that  the  courts  could  not  handle  a 
dispute  between  persons  eng  iged  in  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois upheld  this  decision. 

But  an  underworld  fight  doesn't  stop  with  the  courts  and  the 
lawyers.  "Moe"  Annenberg'*  fight  to  oust  Jack  Lynch  and  to  win 
for  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  horse-race-Information  business 
went  forward  on  another  faont  where  there  were  no  legal  niceties 
to  protect  either  Annenbert;  or  Lynch.  In  its  issue  of  December 
21,  1934,  Hearst's  Chicago  American  gave  Its  readers  an  accotuit  of 
the  Aiuienberg-L3mch  feud.     It  said: 

"Chicago's  biggest  gambliiig  war— a  colossal  stniggle  for  mllliona 
of  dollars — will  be  fought  with  guns,  unless  a  compromise  ia 
quickly  made. 

"Gangsters,  gang  weapoES,  and  gang  methods  will  decide  the 
struggle  between  John  J.  (Jack)  Lynch,  veteran  Chicago  gambling 
boss,  and  'Moe'  L.  Annenlierg,  national-racing-paper  owner,  for 
control  of  the  vast  system  that  disseminates  racing  news  to  the 
thctisands  of  Chicago  hand|>ooks. 

"BatUe  lines  for  the  war  iave  been  drawn,  the  Chicago  American 
has  learned.  Commander  fir  Lynch  and  his  General  News  Bureau 
Is  Dan  Serritella,  State  senator  and  Republican  first  ward  conunlt- 
teeman.  and  long  friend  of  kl  Capone. 

"Leader  for  those   supposing  Annenberg  and  his  Nation-wide 
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"Serritella  has  enlisted  the  cupport  of  Prank  (The  Forcer*) 
Mltti.  who  won  his  title  enforcing  the  gangland  of  Capone. 

"Also  backing  Lirnch  is  Marty  Ouilfoyle,  veteran  chieftam  from 
the  Northwest  Side." 

Now  that  "Moe"  Aimenberg  stands  high  with  the  "respectable" 
Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania,  he  has  developed  a  fondness  for 
suing  people  for  libel  who  quote  from  his  record.  Cameron.  Quay, 
and  the  Vares  had  more  intestinal  fortitude.  But  then  their  records 
were  comparatively  sweet  smelling.  However,  it  is  notable  that 
when  the  quotation  above  was  published  4  years  ago,  "Moe"  Annen- 
berg did  not  sue  the  Chicago  American  for  libel.  Out  in  Chicago 
"Moe"  hasnt  much  of  a  reputation  to  damage.  Out  in  Chicago, 
"Moe"  would  not  venture  to  try  to  control  the  Republican  Party. 
Badly  off  as  It  is,  badly  as  It  needs  his  mcmey.  It  knows  that  his  klas 
is  death. 

The  same  article  In  the  Chicago  American  contained  a  passage  of 
particular  Interest  to  Pennsylvanlans  at  this  parttctilar  time.  It 
aald: 

"Now,  the  man  In  the  street  might  wonder  why  the  'powers  that 
be'  who  oontrrjl  politicians,  policemen,  and  even  Judges,  don't  take 
a  firm  stand  and  force  peace.    The  plainer  answer  Is  they  cant. 

"For  both  factions  in  the  bookmaker's  news  squabble  have  been 
doing  business  VTlth  the  politicians,  the  policemen,  and  Judges  for  a 
long  time.    They  have  'paid  for  this'  and  they  have  'paid  for  that.' ' 

The  significant  point  was  the  helplessness  of  the  whole  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  Chicago  before  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  big 
business  which  was  also  an  illegal  business.  A  little  bookie  m  a 
cigar  store  can  bribe  the  cop  on  the  beat.  But  a  big  shot  whose 
network  ties  together  the  whole  bookmaking  business  of  the  United 
States  can't  be  bothered  putting  individual  patrolmen  under  obli- 
gation to  him.  A  man  whose  enterprises  are  of  the  size  and  kmd 
of  "Moe"  L.  Annenberg's  Is  naturally  tempted  to  seek  control  of 
coiu^.  including  high  courts,  legislattires.  mayors,  chiefs  of  police, 
and  Governors — as  now  in  Pennsylvania.  He  would  want  to  impress 
law-enforcement  officials  by  proving  that  he  can  elect  Judges  or 
defeat  Judges;  that  be  can  have  them  appointed  or  not  apix>lnted. 
You  Pennsylvanlans  have  already  seen  the  lengths  to  which  this 
man  will  go  when  his  paper  twice  boasted  that  It  knew  In  advance 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  would  decide. 

Three  days  after  Annenberg's  attempt  to  drive  Lynch  out  of  the 
bookmaking  game,  the  Chicago  American's  prediction  of  a  gang 
war  wa*  borne  out  by  the  murder  of  George  Downs,  an  Annenberg 
lieutenant  operating  in  MlamU  Fla.  Then  and  later.  Miami  was  a 
Tocal  point  of  Annenberg  activity.  His  interest  there  reached  the 
point  where  It  becan^  worth  what  it  wotild  cost  to  control  the 
local  government  of  Miami.  This  now  Republican  leader  of  Penn- 
sylvania then  took  over  the  Democratic  organization  of  Dade 
County.  Fla..  and  elected  his  ticket.  Again  he  used  the  familiar 
Annenberg  formula — ^the  racing  interest,  the  newspaper  tie-up 
guaranteeing  inununlty,  the  political  organization.  He  bouight  the 
Miami  Tribune. 

The  result,  for  a  while,  was  what  Annenberg  wanted — an  open 
town  for  the  Annenberg  racing  Interests — a  closed  town  for  Annen- 
berg's rivals.  With  this  achievement  his  march  toward  monopoly 
In  his  own  unsavory  business  was  almost  completed. 

There  Is  one  other  episode  In  Annenberg's  pre-Phlladelphla  career 
that  is  so  difigristlng  that  I  hesitate  to  touch  upon  it.  But  the 
pec^lc  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  know  about  It  for  t*elr  own  pro- 
tection. On  November  17.  1932,  M.  L.  Annenberg  was  among  those 
mdtcted  by  a  grand  Jury  In  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Baltimore  for  sending  obscene  matter  through  the  malls.  The 
obscene  matter  m  question  was  a  weekly  magazine  called  the 
Baltimore  Brevities,  a  successor  to  the  Philadelphia  Briefs,  which 
was  driven  out  of  this  city.  Needless  to  say,  Annenberg  did  not 
suffo*  for  his  part  In  the  publication  of  the  Baltimore  Brevities. 
Several  of  his  employees  on  the  Brevities  took  the  rap  of  sentences 
In  Federal  prison.  But  not  our  "Moe."  The  case  against  him  was 
nol-prossed.  The  district  Judge.  William  C.  Ooleman,  described 
the  Baltimore  Brevities  as  the  "most  degrading  and  corrupting 
character  of  literature  which  cotild  be  circulated  to  the  pubUc." 

The  Indictment  of  "Moe"  and  his  partners  In  the  Baltimore  Brerl- 
tles  case  had  an  Interesting  sequel.  After  the  Indictments  were 
nol-proesed,  "Moe's"  associates — you  guessed  It— sued  him.  In 
summing  up  the  evidence  of  this  case.  Chancelor  Josiah  O.  Wol- 
cott,  of  WllmlngtOTi,  Del.,  said:  "It  Is  charged  by  Bannon  and  Mur- 
ray that  Annenberg  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  as  associates:  that  he 
sought  to  buy  their  stock:  that  they  refused  to  sell  and  that  he 
thereupon  threatened  to  so  manage  the  business  that  It  would 
cease  to  be  attractive  to  them  and  that  then  he  would  get  their 
stock  at  his  own  terms."  Judge  Wolcott  refused  to  appoint  a 
receiver  becaiise  Annenberg  successfully  argued  that  his  enterprise 
was  still  prosperous.  And  this  In  spite  at  the  malodorotis  Balti- 
more Brevities  case. 

Such  was  the  backgrotmd  of  the  man  who  ia  August  1936  bought 
for  $15,000,000  cash  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Since  he  has  been 
here  you  Pennsylvanlans  have  h«d  a  better  opyportunlty  than  I  to 
Judge  him  and  a  better  opportunity  to  know  his  effect  vpon  this 
city  and  State.  Gambling  and  the  police  comiptlon  which  inevtt- 
ably  follows  cwganlzed  gambling,  were  on  the  wane  here  after  the 
grand- Jury  investigation  which  began  in  August  1928.  But  withm 
the  past  3  years  It  has  revived  to  the  point  where  Jerome  H. 
Louchhelm,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Judge  James'  cam- 
paign and  one  of  the  biggest  contractors  In  the  State,  took  the  wtt- 
ness  stand  to  a  Philadelphia  court  the  other  day  and  flatly  testified 
that  he  had  asked  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  for  pdlce  protection 
for  a  gambling  establishment. 
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Many  of  "Moe's"  old  associates  died  liy  gangster  bollata.  Many  oC 
"Moe's"  old  asBOciates  are  in  various  penitentiaries.  But  "Mos"  An- 
nenberg himself  is  bidding  for  the  domination  of  a  State  and  tttt 
national  domination  of  a  political  party. 

Judee  James  was  "Moe"  Annenberg's  candidate  moDths  before 
the  Republican  prlmar>-  last  spring,  and  It  was  Anne«iberg's  power 
and  influence.  Annenberg  s  paper  and  Annenberg's  money  that 
were  Instrumental  to  persuading  other  Republican  leaden  to  take 
Judge  James. 

Judge  James  has  Informed  me  by  telegram  that  It  Is  he  and  not 
"Moe"  Annent)erg  who  is  running  for  Governor  of  Pennrylvanla. 
Tush,  tush.  Judge  James — that's  only  a  technicality.  CM  course, 
you  are  the  candidate.  But  the  point  is— whose  candidate  are 
you?  There  are  some  accusations  so  dreadful  that  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  put  yourself  beyond  suspicion  or  accept  the  accu- 
sation. TO  be  called  "Moe"  Annenberg's  political  stooge  Is  that 
kind  of  an  accusation. 

If  you  wanted  to  prove  the  red -headed  independenee  of  which 
you  boast:  If  you  wanted  to  protect  decent  Pennsylmnla  families 
fiom  the  fear  of  a  repetition  here  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  gang 
wars  of  Chicago,  you  would  long  ago  have  appeased  the  con- 
sciences and  put  to  rest  the  fears  of  those  typical  Pennsylvanlans 
whom  I  have  always  remembered  as  sober.  Ood-fearlng  people 
who  are  content  to  earn  an  hoifrat  dollar,  by  repudiating  Annen- 
berg. 

Even  at  this  late  date  I  call  upon  you.  TWl  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania— do  you  or  do  you  rjot  accept  the  support  ot  'Tioe"  Annen- 
berg and  all  that  that  support  Implies? 

As  a  candidate  you  are  already  under  enough  suspicion  In  being 
supported  by  the  millions  of  the  reactionary  Jo?eph  N  Pew.  You 
cannot  stand  the  stench  of  Annenberg  on  top  of  the  gold  of  Pew. 
See  yourself  as  others  see  you.  Judge.  Stand  do^ii  wind — and  Juit 
whiff.    Pew-Annenberg.     Or  if  you  like  It  better.  Annenberg-Pew. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday,  February  9. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ROLLAND  BRADLKY  AT  ST.  liOUIS.  MO..  OCXOBKB 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Rolland  Bradley,  honorary  vice  president  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  and  president  of  the  Texas  Humane 
Federation,  before  the  sixty-second  national  convention  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
October  19,  1938.  The  subject  of  the  address  Is  "Humanl- 
tarianlsm  Under  Hew  Methods  and  Purpoees." 

Trtiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  (M'dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  humane  movement  la  the  United  States  ihonld  find  ooe 
of  its  most  effective  vehicles  In  the  State  federation.  It  Is  very 
true  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
stantly expanded,  especially  since  the  War  between  the  States; 
but  even  today  the  great  reqxmslblllty  of  administering  the  law 
and  bringing  our  Jurisprudence  in  line  with  modem  oondltlacM 
through  legislation  rests  upon  the  States.  For  example,  prmc- 
tically  all  of  the  administration  of  estates  is  carried  on  ixmter  tliat 
control,  and  Um  Und-taz  and  title  system  is  still  exclusively 
within  what  is  known  as  State*'  rights.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  at 
States'  rights  la  a  fundamental  part  of  American  Jtirisp.'xidencc, 
although  In  the  last  few  years,  especially  both  Etemocrata  and 
Republicans  have  been  acoiaed  of  exploding  whatever  was  left 
of  that  theory. 

It  might  be  appn-opriate  on  this  occasion.  In  empfaastalnc  the 
value  of  State  federations  for  the  humane  movement,  to  appre- 
ciate whatever  real  value  there  is  In  the  aouthem  doctrine  ot 
States'  rl^ts.  The  phrase  sounds  old  to  the  ears  of  all  of  ua: 
but  many  of  our  most  used  plirases.  such  as  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  convey  concepts  upon  which  the  very  hope  of  clvlllaatloa 
rests.  Let  me  quote  from  a  current  Dorthem  authority:  "Insofar 
as  the  emphasis  upon  States'  rights  proceeds  from  a  sincere  con- 
cern to  keep  locally  effective,  a  sense  of  Infonned  civic  napovml- 
bUity,  a  vital  aim  is  being  envisaged."  (Ordway  Tead,  The  Case 
for  Democracy.  New  York,  1938.  p.  78.)  You  may  be  Inteweted 
to  know  that  this  doctrine,  so  laxighed  at  by  motam  durtng  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution  and  compared  with  a  Top»  at 
sand.  Is  a  refuge  for  one  of  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  free 
government.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  authority  of  eovsrelgnty. 
ttkert  Is  the  ttadltloa  of  Uber^  that  Is  champloDsd 
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find  tntflllgent  people.  The  drll  rights  safeguarded  In  otir  Fed- 
eral Constitution  are  also  fostered  by  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  ideas  of  authority  always  tend 
to  centralize  political  power.  This  tendency  has  become  a  fad 
with  several  European  nations  and  already  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  faced  by  modem  political  science.  We  can  well  serve  in  tile 
defense  of  our  free  institutions,  including  possibly  the  humane 
movement,  by  appreciating  the  tradition  of  liberty  and  by 
strengthening  all  of  the  ties  that  uphold  that  tradition.  We 
should  be  slow  to  Ignore  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  We,  in  fact  all 
of  our  people,  even  those  who  live  in  the  North,  have  a  great 
lesson  to  learn  fronx  the  southern  statesmen  who  championed  the 
Idea  of  local  self-government  in  various  forms.  With  some  of 
them  it  was  undoubtedly  an  expediency  to  foster  the  Individual 
political  career;  but  with  others  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  in  mind  the  great  advocate.  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  than  whom  no  man  ever  more  loyally  defended  States' 
rights  and  the  strict  construction  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 
He  Is  the  patron  saint  of  these  commendable  teachings.  He 
even  resisted  acts  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  found 
that  these  acts  were  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
He  paid  a  serious  penalty  for  his  Idealism,  but  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  in  that  Idealism  lighted  a  torch  that  America  must 
never  allow  to  be  extinguished.  His  doctrines  should  be  fos- 
tered again  In  our  generation.  Tet  those  traditions  are  today 
formidable  enough  so  that  the  humane  movement  In  America 
must  do  most  of  Its  work  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  48  States, 
sovereign  within  certain  fields. 

One  of  our  objectives  on  this  occasion  might  best  be  served  by 
chronicling  the  events  that  resulted  In  the  organization  of  the 
Texas  Humane  Federation.  These  facts  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  methods  for  organizing  your  respective  States,  at  least 
those  not  yet  organized.  The  State  federation  was  accepted  as 
the  key  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the  humane  movement  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
political  authority  is  the  logical  agency  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  the  enforcement  of  humane  standards.  As  the  local  State 
occupies  a  dominant  place  in  American  Jurisprudence  (something 
we  demonstrated  in  our  Introduction ) ,  it  was  natviral  that  we 
itiould  turn  to  the  State  for  protection.  The  Federal  Government 
has  never  been  In  position  to  do  much  in  this  field.  For  Instance. 
the  only  places  In  our  country  where  the  Federal  law  may  be  In^ 
Toked  to  prevent  bull  fighting  are  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
probably  a  few  other  areas,  the  titles  to  which  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Naturally  this  does  not  take  In  very 
much  territory  within  the  48  Sutes.  In  former  years  the  local 
humane  society  was  of  dominant  Importance  for  several  reasons. 
Not  only  were  our  people  not  drawn  together  so  closely  as  at  pres- 
ent by  modem  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  but 
also  the  humane  problem  was  relatively  much  more  acute  in  the 
cities  than  at  present.  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  machine 
Industry  has  supplanted  beasts  of  burden  more  completely  in  our 
cities  than  in  rural  sections.  Formerly,  the  horse  and  buggy  was 
the  common  sight  on  any  street.  But  we  are  constantly  being 
reminded  that  the  horse-and-buggy  days  are  over.  Later  this 
alternocn  I  want  to  state  a  great  challenge  to  the  humane  move- 
ment brought  about  by  these  changing  times.  At  this  point  let 
me  mention  that,  with  modern  conditions  of  life,  especially  be- 
cause of  present  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the 
people  of  each  State,  as  well  as  over  the  covmtry  at  large,  have 
been  drawn  together  Into  one  community. 

These  historical  and  scientific  forces  lead  us  to  realize  the  need 
for  the  Texas  Humane  Federation.  In  addition  to  this,  at  your 
own  convention  held  in  Houston.  Tex..  2  years  ago.  It  was  admitted 
by  an  individual  who  had  served  as  president  of  a  former  Texas 
State  humane  society,  that  a  new  movement  under  a  new  organi- 
sation was  needed  in  that  part  of  America.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  functioning  State  organization,  and  nothing  such  as 
"•  •  •  a  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  •  •  •- 
provided  for  In  title  74  of  the  Revised  CivU  Statutes  of  Texas. 
The  title  had  become  dead  letter  although  the  Bureau  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  21  members,  each  of  whom  should  be  a  duec- 
tor  "•  •  •  of  the  Texas  State  Humane  Society  •  •  •" 
(Ibid.  art.  4597). 

After  consulting  with  officials  of  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion while  they  were  In  Houston.  I  prepared  a  charter  for  the 
Texas  Hunaane  Federation,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Austin,  Tex.,  under  date  of  October  12,  1936.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  the  federation  a  reality  through  organization. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  In  this  connection  was  the  success 
of  the  first  convention,  which  was  held  in  Waco.  Tex.,  on  January 
19,  1937.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  presence,  influence. 
and  Invaluable  assistance  of  the  field  secretary  of  the  American 
Humane  Association.  Mr.  Craven  already  had  assisted  in  many 
ways.  For  instance,  he  had  helped  in  securing  for  us  copies  of 
the  bylaws  of  State  organizations  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  fotmd  Invaluable  In  drafting  the  bylaws  that  I  pre- 
pared for  the  convention. 

Forty-two  individuals  from  nine  cities  scattered  over  Texas  as- 
sembled for  the  first  session  of  the  convention  at  10  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  Mr.  Craven  acted  as  temporary  chairman  and  read 
the  charter  and  proposed  bylaws.  After  their  adoption,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors  concluded  the  work  for  the  morning. 
Following  luncheon  by  the  group  and  the  election  of  officers  by 
the  board  of  directors,  the  convention  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon.    The  day's  work  was  concluded  by  a  general  dis- 


cussion of  htimane  problems  ulth  particular  opportunity  for  full 
statements  and  questions  from  all  delegates  present.     It  will  be 
noticed  that    the   convention    completed    Its   work   In    1    day. 
One    of    the    Immediate    prcblems    confronting    the    Federation 


was  to  sectire  a  strengthening 


there  was  effort  being  made  t)  introduce  that  spectacle  Into  the 


United  States.     Because  Texas 
American  Exposition  in  Dallas 


much  trouble,  but  the  senate 
Humane  Federation,  aided  by 
vention   of    Cruelty   to   Animafc 


senate.     On   May    12,    1937, 
Senator  from  Harris   County, 
wtta  ready  for  the  Governor's 


of  the  law  against  bullfighting,  for 


adjoins  Mexico,  and  with  the  Pan-" 
that  followed  the  Texas  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1936.  It  was  se(  n  that  every  safegiiard  should  be 
taken  against  staging  a  bullf  ght  in  Texas  at  that  time.  So  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  houje  of  representatives  that  added  the 
offense  of  bullfighting  to  the  list  for  which  private  citizens  may 
cecure    injunctions.    The    measure   passed   in   the    house    without 


neglected  the  bill  until  the  Texas 

the  Houston  Society  for  the  Pre- 

the  Waco   Humane   Society,   and 

certain   Individuals,   communidated   with   State   senators   and   was 

successful   In  getting  the  meisure  favorably   acted  upon  by  the 

tie   Houston   S.   P.   C.   A.   wired   the 

Tex.,   and  soon   thereafter  the   bill 

signature.     In  order  to  be  sure  the 

measure  was  subject  to  no  further  neglect,   and  to  prevent   any 

possible  veto  of  the  bill,  as  p^sident  of  the  Texas  Humane  Fed- 

on  May  18,  1937,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  asked  tl^t  he  "•  •  •  let  me  know  if  any 
doubt  arises.  •  •  •"It  ml^t  be  added  that  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Texas  Humane  Federation  for  1937  was  supported  by  my 
radio  talk  on  April  9.  1937,  ov*  a  network  that  covered  Texas  and 
stations  in  adjoining  States.  JThe  occasion  was  the  annoiincing 
of  "Htmiane  Sunday. "  and  thf  week  beginning  then  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  °llumane  Association.  Proclamations  of 
"Htmiane  Svmday"  and  "Be  Kiid  to  Animals  Week"  were  Issued  by 
the  Governor  of  Texas  on  March  12,  1937.  and  also  by  the  mayors 
of  various  cities  including  Hoviston.  Public  matters  are  given 
better  attention  by  organized  sponsorship:  and  the  proclamations, 
radio  talk,  and  convention,  aAl  had  their  Influence  In  secviring 
favorable  action  by  the  State  {legislature. 

The  work  of  the  State  fedefatlon  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  particular  State  and  the  organization  offers  a 
great  and  effective  force  in  assisting  the  humane  movement  every- 
where. Particularly  it  can  be  ^elptvU  in  supporting  projects  of  the 
American  Himiane  Association,  i  I  have  in  mind  the  letter  sent  out 
by  Sydney  H.  Coleman,  president  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, under  date  of  March  19,  1937.  On  that  occasion  he  asked  for 
help  in  defeating  certain  inhumane  legislation  in  Cuba,  and  he 
closed  the  commvmication  by  stating,  "Your  help  will  be  of  great  aid 
and  encouragement  with  the  bando  de  piedad  of  Cuba."  Letters 
were  written  In  this  connection  by  me  to  the  President  of  Cuba  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  cf  that  Republic. 

Let  us  bring  out  one  further  project  that  the  federation  Is  making 
possible  in  Texas.  Wildlife,  especially  In  its  migratory  forms,  is 
t>ecomlng  more  and  more  a  cod  :em  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  State  has  the  unique  problem  of  reqiiirlng  proper  standards  of 
humane  trapping.  During  thelflrst  year  of  the  history  of  the  Texas 
Humane  Federation  we  were  fortunate  in  sec\iring  the  interest  of 
the  Honorable  Phillip  L.  San(iers  In  advocating  laws  that  would 
require  humane  trapping  in  Tecas.  I  had  long  known  of  his  inter- 
est In  wildlife.  Having  served  ^irith  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas,  the-e  was  little  difficulty  in  securing  his 
interest  and  In  putting  him  In  contact  with  the  proper  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Humane  Association.  His  Influence  in  this 
regard  may  well  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  appropriations  In  the  house  of  representatives. 
This  position  is  second  to  non^  below  speakership.  We  are  expect- 
ing real  achievement  through  this  vice  president  of  the  Texas 
Humane  Federation,  for  Mr.  SaXiders  was  elected  to  that  position  for 
his  district. 

This  brings  us  to  the  projt 
of  Texas.    It  was  decided  that 
the  board  of  directors  for  each 
State  of  Texas  was  divided, 
daily   because   we   were   anxlc 
which  means  everything  to  the  | 
tlon  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
by   Richard   C.   Craven,   presei 


of  completely  organizing  the  State 
vice  president  should  be  elected  by 
f  the  31  districts  into  which  the  vast 
is  was  qviite  an  undertaking,  espe- 
s   to  secure   competent   leadership, 
umane  movement.    In  this  connec- 
r  on  the  Animal  Protection  Society 
d   at   the   Conference   of   Humane 
Workers  at  Amrlta  Island.  Massi  last  year.    He  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  individuals  Interested  In  the  work,  capable  of  in- 
fluencing others  and  mixing  wiih  them,  and  possessing  other  needed 
qualities.    The  Texas  Humane  Federation  was  fortiinate  In  this  con- 
nection, for  it  enlisted  the  ass^tance  of  Congressmen.  Judges,  uni- 
versity authorities,  and  other  outstanding  citizens  as  vice  presidents. 
These  officers  are  of  especial  lvalue   In  organizing  city  or  county 
humane  societies.    The  probler^  of  securing  the  31  officials  In  Texas 
has  not  yet  been  completed.    4t  present  we  have  26  vice  presidents 
IT  with  promise  of  seciorlng  proper  Individuals  to  fill  some  of  the  5 
remaining  vacancies  before  thq  end  of  the  year. 

The  experience  in  1937  indicated  a  need  for  change  In  organiza- 
tion. This  was  necessary  particularly  because  of  the  large  area 
covered  by  Texas.  It  was  fouiid  advisable  to  reduce  the  board  of 
directors  from  15  to  7  in  ordei  to  secure  a  quorum  without  delay. 
Furthermore,  the  minimum  d  aes  were  reduced  to  $1  in  order  to 
encourage  a  larger  Interest  as  ^rell  as  needed  funds.  These  changes 
were  effected  at  the  second  ajmual  convention  of  the  Texas  Hu- 
mane Federation  held  in  Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  on  January  22,  1938. 
In  selecting  the  convention  clt  r  for  that  year  the  Ixiard  of  directors 
bad  decided  on  Port  Arthur  b«  cause  the  convention  would  encour- 
age the  Port  Arthur  Hiunane  G  oclety.  which  had  been  organized  on 
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Hovetnber  28,  1987.  In  fact,  the  assistance  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  influential  citizens,  including  humani- 
tarians, was  enlisted  in  organizing  the  local  society  as  well  as  plan- 
ning for  the  convention.  On  one  Sunday  afternoon,  I.  e..  No- 
vember 28,  1937.  I  went  to  Port  Arthur  with  several  other  State 
humane  officials  to  meet  with  the  local  grotip  Representatives 
from  Beaumont.  located  about  20  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur,  were 
present  and  were  Influenced  to  secure  the  affiliation  of  the  Beau- 
mont Humane  Society  with  the  Texas  Hxmuine  Federation.  So  on 
that  day  two  new  affiliations  were  obtained.  In  addition  to  these, 
affiliations  during  1937  had  been  secured  from  the  Houston  8.  P. 
C.  A.,  the  Waco  Humane  Society,  the  Texarkana  Humane  Society, 
and  the  Foundation  for  Crippled  Children,  of  Marlln.  Tex.  In  1938 
to  these  were  added  the  Travis  Humane  Society,  of  Austin.  TsL. 
and  a  number  of  individual  memberships. 

In  Port  Arthur  the  convention  reelected  all  ot  Its  State  officers. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  order  of  business,  which  is 
very  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  any  convention.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  at  10  a.  m.,  and  after  the  invocation  and 
report  on  delegates,  the  convention  adopted  a  definite  program. 
Following  the  reading  of  minutes  by  the  general  secretary  and  the 
report  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Violet  S.  GreenhlU,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion at  child  welfare  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
addressed  the  convention.  Following  this  the  directors  were  elected 
for  10S8.  and  after  adjournment  luncheon  was  served  at  the  hotel 
In  which  the  convention  was  held.  The  mayor  of  the  city  at  Port 
Arthur  made  his  address  of  welcome  at  this  luncheon.  At  3 
o'clock  the  convention  reassembled  to  hecr  the  report  of  the  board 
of  directors,  who  had  met  during  the  noon  hour.  After  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  was  heard,  representatives  from  each  society  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  there  was  general  discussion  of  hximana 
problems.     Again  the  convention  reqxilred  only  1  day. 

The  Texas  Humane  Federation  has  been  functioning  almost  S 
years  now  without  much  In  the  way  of  finances.  There  are  no 
nlarles.  In  fact.  I  t>elieve  that  these  federations  will  do  better  on 
this  basis  as  a  general  rule.  Interest  in  the  organization  should  be 
the  controlling  incentive.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  If  the 
work  In  Texas  were  not  financed  by  the  membership.  To  allow 
one  or  two  individuals  to  pay  all  expenses  would  mean  to  place  the 
federation  in  their  hands.  I  think  that  a  happy  soluUon  of  the 
problem  was  reached  in  reducing  the  minlmvun  dues  to  $1.  for  on 
this  basis  the  federation  has  been  able  to  pay  all  its  bills.  These, 
fortunately.  Include  only  such  minor  expenses  as  printing,  stamps, 
and  similar  items. 

In  considering  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  a  State  federation.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  nientlon  some  of  the  things  proposed  by  the 
field  secretary  of  the  American  Humane  Association  in  March  o* 
this  year.  He  recommended  that  Texas  should  secxire  a  restatement 
of  the  statutes  "•  •  •  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  ani- 
mals •  •  •."  He  also  recommended  that  incorporated  humane 
"  societies  be  empowered  to  enforce  humane  lawa  He  suggested  a 
State  licensing  system  for  dogs,  to  be  made  enforceatde  by  local 
authorities,  and  advised  mxinlcipal  contracts  with  incorporated 
societle-.  Some  of  the.se  proposals  raise  interesting  oonsUtutional 
questions,  for  Texas  is  very  conservative  on  the  issue  of  delegation 
of  powers.  However,  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Craven  has  done  much 
good  in  Texas  and  is  well  qualified  to  t^ak  on  the  humane  needs  of 
our  State. 

Let  me  mention  the  work  of  the  Red  Star  Animal  Relief  in  Texas. 
On  April  19,  1938,  the  southern  regional  director  of  that  department 
of  the  American  Humane  Aseocialion  asked  the  president  of  the 
Texas  Humane  Federation  to  serve  as  State  director  of  Texas  tor 
the  American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief.  The  appointment  was  made 
on  June  14.  1938.  Local  field  agents  were  later  appointed  in 
Houston.  Beaiunont,  and  Waco,  Tex. 

It  has  been  something  of  a  prcblem  In  Texas  to  determine 
whether  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  work  of  organizing 
the  State  or  in  securing  htmiane  legislation.  There  is  need  for 
both  of  these  |woJects  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  two  responsibilities  go  hand  in  hand.  A  strong 
organization  makes  possible  the  enactment  of  new  humane  legis- 
lation: and  when  the  humane  requirements  of  a  State  are  advo- 
cated by  Interested  local  societies  and  individuals,  we  have  a  defi- 
nite cause  to  which  we  can  call  others  in  building  a  State  federa- 
tion. The  duration  of  any  institution  depends  on  its  usefulness, 
and  that  law  applies  to  the  humane  movement  and  to  humane 
societies  as  well  as  to  other  institutions.  I  repeat:  Organizing  your 
State  and  advocating  an  ambitious  humane  program  are  responsi- 
bilities that  should  go  forward  hand  in  hand. 

This  brings  us  to  a  position  where  we  must  see  clearly  the  chal- 
len^  now  facing  a  greater  humane  movement.  Let  me  delay  no 
lonr;er  in  presenting  our  major  purpose  here  today.  An  Illustration 
will"  show  how  the  changing  times  are  causing  us  to  think  tlirough 
again  the  objectives  cf  humanitarianism  to  sec  what  purposes  it 
can  and  must  legitimately  serve.  For  all  of  us  realize  that  the 
humane  movement  today  has  had  Its  field  of  activity  serlotialy 
Jecpardlssed  by  what  has  been  called  the  machine  age.  A  few  years 
ago  when  I  was  talking  with  a  district  Judge  In  Galveston,  Tex., 
about  the  local  humane  societies,  he  became  reminiscent.  It 
teemed  he  had  not  heard  the  phrase  "humane  eoclety"  in  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  referred  to  the  last  generation  or  so  as  th« 
era  when  these  sodties  were  flourishing.  He  took  the  position  that 
in  these  days  there  was  a  real  need  for  such  a  society  in  order  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  But  now  that  the  machine  has  taken 
place  of  the  animal.  h«  wondered  what  Uie  humane  movement  was 
doing  in  1936. 


liet  me  offer  added  proof  oonoemlnir  neglect  at  and  ignoranos 
about  the  humane  movement.  In  securing  vice  presidents  for  the 
Texas  Humane  Federation.  I  received  acceptances  that  demoa- 
strated  a  complete  lack  of  realization  for  numy  years  that  there 
has  Ijeen  a  humane  movement  tn  America.  One  man  wrote: 
"•  •  •  but  would  like  to  be  Informed  as  to  the  duties  I  wouM 
be  expected  to  perform."  A  second  informed  me.  "•  •  •  you 
will  have  to  give  me  some  instructions  as  to  wiiat  you  want  me  to 
do."  Another  asked:  "Just  what  are  the  duties  •  •  •?"  While 
a  fourth  friend  Inquired  about  his,  "•  •  •  duties.  re^XMMl bill- 
ties,  etc."  There  were  Intelligent  leadeis  with  deep  toSersst  in  the 
higher  values. 

We  do  not  wonder  what  the  humane  society  is  doing.  But  tt 
might  be  well  for  us.  throucrh  new  federations  and  otherwise,  to 
adopt  a  program  commensurate  with  the  great  purposss  of  the 
himriane  movement.  When  beasts  of  burden  were  more  commaniy 
employed  and  often  forced  to  serve  their  masters  and  owners  witto 
galled  shoulders,  there  were  many  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals  thaiK 
kept  the  humane  societies  btisy.  T^ts  ptx>perly  kept  them  belore 
the  public  in  serving  a  major  duty  of  society. 

There  is  much  good  work  that  the  humane  societies  can  do  tn 
building  pounds  for  dogs  and  cats,  by  securing  the  most  humane 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  small  domestic  animal^ 
axxl  in  training  the  children  to  higher  humane  ideals.  Of  course. 
there  are  still  many  cases  of  neglect  of  the  larger  animals  in  both 
city  and  country.  But  I  am  sure  aU  of  us  will  agree  this  latter 
problem  has  been  met  in  p>art  by  the  use  of  machinery  that  is 
^nh^ing  the  place  of  the  labor  formerly  required  of  beasts  of  b;ir- 
den.  It  is  really  humane  to  eliminate  such  labor,  but  this  very 
procfiss  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  look  about  for  new  problems 
of  preventing  cruelty.  Some  of  you  probably  saw  Charles  Chap- 
lin in  one  of  his  more  recent  pictures  in  which  he  showed  gre»t 
cruelty  in  modem  machine  Industry.  Will  any  of  us  challenge  the 
statement  that  the  speed-up  system  practiced  in  Mr.  Chaplin's 
picture  Is  inhumane?  This  is  one  of  the  humane  problems, 
whether  we  can  attempt  to  meet  it  or  not  as  organization,  that 
is  facing  our  generation.  It  Is  a  more  serious  humane  problem 
than  anything  that  we  had  In  the  long  ago.  for  it  relates  to  cru- 
elty  to  human  beings.  We  should  resist  all  cruelty  In  loyalty  to 
true  humanitarianism.  A  slogan  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation reads,  "A  federation  of  societies  and  individuals  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  especially  cruelty  to  children  and  animals," 
I  would  urge  that  In  our  day  the  last  phrase  be  omitted  to  widen 
our  interest. 

It  may  be  that  the  humane  movement  has  reached  the  cross* 
roads,  a  place  where  It  must  become  the  champion  of  humane 
practices  that  it  has  heretofore  neglected  for  very  defUilte  reasons 
We  realize  that  In  imtiertaklng  to  meet  social  problems  we  find  a 
conflict  of  economic  interests.  This  conflict  often  involves  some 
of  the  highest  valties  that  we  have  and  some  of  the  strongest 
suppwrtePB  of  the  humane  movement.  Whatever  policy  we  may 
adopt  during  this  era  of  change,  let  us  weigh  the  liabilities  on 
both  sides.  A  movement  that  does  not  serve  Its  cause  loyally  is 
on  the  road  to  decay.  If  we  are  not  true  to  the  Ideals  of  humani- 
tarianism, the  humane  movement  Is  bound  to  suffer. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  great  issues  of  btimanity,  especially  in  our 
generation,  when  so  mtich  is  as  stake.  An  Indication  of  what  is  at 
stake  was  evidenced  in  the  paper  by  Mr  W.  A.  Swallow,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Humane  Association,  recently  read  before 
a  convention  of  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren and  Animals  In  New  York  State.  It  Is  commendable  for  the 
humane  movement  to  further  education  of  young  people  in  proper 
channels  by  the  abolishment  of  toy  guns,  toy  pistols,  etc.  That 
was  the  rubject  of  Mr.  Swallow's  paper.  I  think  that  he  is  right  when 
he  says  that  "•  •  •  I  personally  wotild  like  to  see  every  hunune 
society  In  the  country  declare  itself,  not  only  in  favor  of  this 
program  but  resfly  to  take  an  active  part  in  it."  Be  states  further 
that  "Federal  legislation  might  effect  complete  disarmament  in  th« 
course  of  time,  but  how  much  more  quickly  and  satisf actoi  ily  we 
could  accomplish  our  end  by  directing  the  Juvenile  mind  Into  other 
channels  than  war  and  soldiery  •  •  •."  His  conclusion  may  be 
correct,  but  probably  we  are  not  able  to  wait  on  this  matter  for 
the  education  of'  the  children.  The  present  generation  will  have 
to  settle  in  the  next  few  years  the  ioue  of  war  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Swallow  naturally  could  not  predict  the  present  condi- 
tion In  Europe,  and  these  later  developments  are  part  of  the  basis 
for  my  statement.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  humane  movement 
is  vitally  Interested  in  seeing  that  children  are  not  tavjght  to  glorify 
warfare,  but  I  believe  it  should  also  be  concerned  in  promoting  the 
Interests  of  peace.  Nowhere  is  crxielty  more  in  ertdcnce  than  in 
modem  warfare,  and  every  institution  In  America  is  concemed  with 
the  prevention  of  this  ctnse.  Surely  here  U  an  issue  that  will  call 
forth  the  beet  In  the  humane  movement. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  grave  issue  of  international  peace.  Tou 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Htmorable  Moakts  Shzpfasq, 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  has  Introduced  the  following 
re£o:ut;on  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

"Whereas  recent  expressions  from  the  administration  here  tn 
Washington  and  by  constituted  authorities  of  certain  other  na- 
tions make  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  bend  every  effort  to 
avoid  another  general  war  during  the  present  gen»ratlon  because 
such  a  conflict  would  be  so  deadly  and  such  a  burden  lor  aU 
nations  that  eminent  authorities  sgree  modern  civilization  in  Its 
present  form  ccmld  not  survive  such  a  catastrophe  for  even  a 
few  years:   and 

"Whereas  the  TTnlted  States  of  America  has  long  pursued  the 
poUcy  o(  eontrtbuting  to  the   furthcranoe   of  peaoenn    relations 
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between  various  nations  through  Its  activities  In  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  the  furthering  of  the  success  of 
the  Washington  conference  called  In  this  city  In  1921,  In  Its  par- 
ticipation In  the  London  conference  in  1930,  and  in  addition  to 
other  attempts.  Its  action  In  the  First  General  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments  held  In  Geneva  In  1932:  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  through  Geneva  recently  In  advocating  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  as  a  part  of  the  program 
for  peace  advocated  by  the  present  administration,  which  said 
rrductlon  in  armaments  will  not  only  promote  the  mutual  safety 
of  all  nations,  but  also  will  avoid  further  vast  expenditures  of 
tax  money  for  armaments  by  the  governments  of  peoples  already 
poverty-stricken  and  tax-ridden;  and 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  the  World  War  as  expressed  at  Ver- 
Mllles  soon  thereafter  demonstrates  that  peace  is  also  endangered 
most  seriously  by  the  inadequate  restriction  and  control  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war,  which  matter  was 
properly  Investigated  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Investigation 
of  the  Munitions  Industry,  authorized  by  the  Senate;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  society  and  the 
avoidance  of  another  world  war  in  the  near  future  that  the  program 
of  the  administration  for  peace  mentioned  above  should  Include 
the  problem  of  restriction  of  the  mantifacture  and  sale  of  munitions 
of  war:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring). That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  hereby  is,  respectfully 
urged  to  include  In  his  commendable  program  for  peace  the  matter 
of  a  mutual  restriction  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
munitions  of  war;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolt^d.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  hereby  Is,  further 
respectfully  requested  to  secure  treaties  with  all  the  great  powers 
under  which  there  will  be  effected,  among  other  needed  provisions,  a 
reduction  In  all  phases  of  armaments  and  all  t3rpes  of  armed  forces 
and  a  concerted  restriction  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  so  that  this  industry  will  be  strictly  regulated  In  the 
interest  of  preserving  peace."  (Congressional  Recoko,  75th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  p.  11502.) 

The  document  that  I  have  Just  read  to  you  may  sound  too  ideal 
for  the  world  In  which  we  are  living  today,  with  Japan  marching 
through  China  in  defiance  of  humanity,  with  Spain  the  battlefield 
of  various  conflicting  forces  deriving  their  support  from  the  whole 
Civilized  world,  with  all  Europe  ready  to  burst  into  flames  overnight, 
and  with  a  record  of  broken  treaties  and  an  abandoned  League  of 
Nations.  The  cold  facts  make  it  not  only  an  ideal  but  also  a  neces- 
sity that  civilization  develop  some  humane  way  in  which  nations 
may  live  together  in  cooperation.  It  is  essential  that  the  promise  of 
International  peace  be  supported  by  western  civilization. 

The  nations  who  advocate  communism  or  the  totalitarian  state 
are  on  the  aggressive.  Democracy  can  meet  the  challenge  only  by 
aggressively  promoting  Its  higher  and  more  humane  program  of 
International  peace  and  other  ideals,  such  as  those  of  the  humane 
movement.  All  our  great  institutions  must  work  together  to  push 
forward  these  high  and  noble  purposes.  This  cooperation,  of  great 
value  in  driving  forward  national  aspiration.  Is  lacking  in  the  de- 
mocracies. But  In  other  nations  undeserved  success  is  being 
achieved  by  such  forced  coc'peration  for  another  order  of  civilization. 

For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  booklet  from  the 
Italian  National  Fascist  Organization  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 
The  Italian  humane  movement  is  controlled  and  dominated  by  the 
Italian  Government,  and  the  author  of  the  publication  Is  titled 
•*The  Commissioner  for  Italian  Organization  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals."  Humanitarlanlsm  in  the  corporative  state  is  forced  to  use 
Its  high  (shall  I  say  sacred?)  values  as  propaganda  for  fascism. 
Local  Italian  humane  societies  were  forced  to  become  allied  with 
the  Fascist  Party  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  property 
(Gulsseppe  Orlando,  Protection  of  Animals  in  Italy,  Rome,  1938. 
pp.  19-20) .  In  Italy  the  humane  movement  has  been  absorbed  and 
dominated  by  fascism  from  the  national  capital  to  "provincial  capi- 
tal and  •  •  •  mimlcipal  district"  (ibid.,  pp.  20-21).  Should 
not  the  American  humane  movement  state  the  case  of  true  humani- 
tarlanlsm while  it  may? 

Our  institutions  have  a  great  weakness  In  this  regard.  On  most 
of  the  vital  issues  of  life  it  is  hard  to  secure  the  help  of  organiza- 
tions that.  In  order  to  survive,  are  required  to  avoid  commitments 
on  projects  even  when  there  le  a  moral  issue  involved.  This  is  be- 
cause they  are  dependent  on  private  contributions  for  their  support, 
and  the  private  sources  of  Income  wield  a  terrific  influence  on  the 
Institutions  that  they  maintain.  How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  say  that 
a  certain  question  must  not  be  considered  because  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  among  us.  This  is  wise  counsel  on  many 
Issues;  but.  when  the  issue  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  movement 
that  should  offer  sponsorship,  it  Is  the  institution's  loss  If  support  is 
not  forthcoming.  This  is  especially  true  in  our  day  when  such 
grave  problems  must  be  faced.  I  submit  the  issue  before  us  Is  one 
the  humane  movement  cannot  neglect  without  loss  of  the  oppor- 
timity  to  secure  influence  and  achievement  concerning  which  these 
remarks  are  directed. 

On  the  Issue  of  war  there  is  no  basis  for  our  saying  we  arc  not 
concerned;  for  warfare  commands,  especially  in  our  day  and  time, 
every  resource  of  the  nations  involved.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  Is  drawn  Into  the  Influence  of  the  power  of  government  in 
Its  struggle  for  survival  and  victory;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
concern  of  every  Institution  of  the  land  that  sound  policies  be 
pursued.  It  Is  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  humane  movement 
for  this  reaaon  and  also  because  of  the  cruelty  that  la  Involved. 


Furthermore,  the  challenge  to  make  peace  permanent  Is  the  great- 
est challenge  to  the  leadership  of  democracy  and  humanltarlanism 
alike.  We  can  avoid  the  pitfdU  of  the  extreme  view  which  calls 
for  peace  at  any  price  and  can  also  help  to  place  a  proper  curb 
on  militarism.  In  fact,  this  sane  position  that  embraces  both 
preparedness  and  also  the  proMem  of  promoting  peace  is  the  only 
method  by  which  we  may  expfct  to  make  peace  permanent.  And 
if  you  win  bear  this  position  in  mind,  I  do  not  believe  there  need 
be  grounds  for  controversy  among  humanitarians  on  this  question. 
Now  let  me  mention  imm«dlate  reasons  for  our  aid  In  pre- 
serving peace.  Before  the  Flrsi  General  Conference  for  the  Reduc- 
tion and  Limitations  of  Armanents  was  held  in  Geneva  In  1932, 
under  the  auspicee  of  the  L«ague  of  Nations,  the  records  show 
that  a  violation  of  good  faith  was  being  committed  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  The  promise  in  the  peace  of  Versailles 
had  been  to  the  effect  that  tils  conference  would  reduce  down- 
ward and  place  limitations  o^  military  and  naval  forces.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  diplomats  beforehand  agreed  among  themselves 
that  they  would  not  Include  organized  reserves  but  would  limit 
their  treaties  to  regular  armies.  Yet  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  chief  military  power  of  all  modem  nations  rests  In  their 
reserves.  However,  the  excuie  was  offered  that  some  nations, 
such  as  France,  have  universal  military  training  while  America 
has  reserves  organized  as  the  National  Guard  and  otherwise.  It 
was  ass\imed  that  because  ol  the  difference  in  systems,  in  one 
of  which  classes  of  men  enllsled  by  age  came  from  the  manhood 
of  the  Nation  generally  and  n  another  system  men  volimteered 
and  seirved  for  a  number  of  y«ars.  It  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
about  a  mutual  reduction  in  these  armed  forces.  However,  we 
find  demands  made  by  certain  European  powers  that  in  some 
other  nations  the  clas.ses  of  male  citizens  for  definite  years  be  no 
longer  enlisted.  This  Is  proposed  as  a  means  of  curbing  national 
military  strength.  Evidently  it  would  be  no  Impossible  mathe- 
matical problem  to  bring  about  a  mutual  reduction  in  organized 
reserves.  It  was  after  all  fur  damentally  a  moral  and  a  humane 
problem.  To  leave  this  opportunity  untouched  in  1932  was  to 
make  that  great  conference,  at  least  great  in  its  original  promise, 
a  failxire  before  It  met. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  one  other  factor  that  helped  to 
make  that  conference  a  dismi  1  failure  in  a  world  that  knew  that 
success  was  vital  to  the  we  fare  of  every  nation.  A  suit  was 
brought  sometime  after  the  conference  was  held  in  which  the 
plaintiff  asked  for  a  large  fe<  that  he  claimed  he  had  earned  in 
serving  steel  manufacturers  at  the  conference.  His  duty  had  been 
to  prevent  the  curbing  of  the  1  luilding  of  great  navies,  for  his  client 
desired  to  manufacture  steel  tc  be  used  in  warships  for  those  navies. 
This  matter  might  never  have  become  common  knowledge  had  the 
client  paid  the  fee  without  su  t.  After  the  conference  in  1932  had 
become  a  failure,  the  world  t  irned  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  rearm.  The  real  Issue  should 
have  been  a  reduction  of  irmaments.  But  a  vested  Interest 
blocked  human  progress  in  the  field  of  morals. 

With  some  of  these  matters  in  mind,  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives.  I  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  highest  purpose  of  America  in  participating  in  the 
World  War  was  the  establishment  of  permanent  peaceful  inter- 
national relations  by  steps  toward  a  better  observance  of  interna- 
tional law.  in  part  through  ifeductions  in  the  armaments  in  the 
various  nations;  and 

"Whereas  in  compliance  wit  i  said  purpose  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was  held  in  1921,  and  the  London  Naval  Conference  was 
held  in  1930,  both  of  which  said  conferences  labored  for  mutual 
limitations  on  naval  forces,  and  in  compliance  therewith  In -4932 
the  first  opportunity  since  1911  for  limitation  on  both  military  and 
naval  forces  will  present  itself  at  the  first  general  conference  for 
the  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  in  which  said  last- 
mentioned  conference  the  United  States  will  participate;  and 

"Whereas  responsible  statesmen  agree  that  civilization  cannot 
now  BVirvive  another  general  war,  that  the  poverty-stricken  and 
tax-ridden  peoples  require  ai  abandomnent  of  competition  in 
armaments  and  limitation  on  armed  forces,  and  that  without  such 
limitation  another  general  wsir  will  be  inevitable  within  a  few 
years;    and 

"Whereas  there  is  danger  thiit  trained  reserves  will  be  omitted  in 
whatever  treaty  may  be  submitted  by  said  last-mentioned  confer- 
ence in  limiting  the  armed  forces  of  the  various  nations  that  will 
participate  in  said  last-mentiined  conference,  although  the  major 
military  strength  of  every  mo<  em  nation  Is  made  up  of  its  trained 
reserves;   and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  Imposible  for  the  contemplated  treaty  to 
weaken  the  present  military  si  rength  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  T(  xas  and  the  people  everywhere  are 
vitally  concerned  in  the  success  of  said  conference:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  It  is  the  eirnest  desire  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Texa  s,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  do  everything 
In  Its  power  to  contribute  t(  the  success  of  said  last-mentioned 
conference,  and  that,  if  possi|)le,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
require  that  trained  reserves  jbe  included  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  nations  participating  in  s41d  last-mentioned  conference  as  said 
armed  forces  may  be  limited  lunder  the  contemplated  treaty;  and 
be  It  further  I 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Morris  Shepparo.  senior  Unltad  States  Senator  from  Texas,  for  his 
presentation  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States"  (Journal  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  for  the  second  called  session  of  the  Forty- 
second  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  p.  320). 
Theretofore  the  following  letter  had  been  written: 

September  14.  1931. 
Hon.  RoixAND  Bradlet, 

House  of  Representatives,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mt  Dkar  Mr.  Bradley:  I  am  pleased  to  have  yom-  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  with  resolution  enclosed.  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  resolution  and  will  be  glad  to  do  everything  I  can  in  its 
behalf.  It  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  me  for  you  to  have  the 
resolution  contain  a  provision  for  Its  presentation  by  me  to  the 
Senate. 

Trusting  you  have  entirely  recovered  by  this  time,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  your  duties  at  Austin,  I  am, 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

Morris  Shcpparo. 
P.  S. — To  be  stn*  to  reach  you,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  you  at  San  Antonio  (ibid.,  380). 

The  project  was  endorsed  by  the  Texas  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1935.  at  Henderson.  Tex.  It  was 
also  endorsed  the  same  year  by  the  Department  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  the  next 
year.  Later  it  became  the  saibject  of  a  request  by  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  addressed  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  that  State  serving  in  1936  and  thereafter.  I  mention  these 
matters  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  efforts  that  are  required  in 
order  to  promote  any  humane  project.  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into 
detail  of  conferences  with  officials  of  conventions,  hearings  before 
committees,  and  preparatory  action  by  their  subordinate  bodies. 
Yet  these  efforts  must  be  made  not  only  to  make  our  institutions 
live  and  serve  humanity  but  also  as  a  means  of  a  coordinated 
rejuvenation  of  our  Institutions.  This  includes  the  humane  socle- 
ties  If  they  are  to  live,  and  State  humane  federations  If  they  are 
to  become  established,  and  if  they  both  thereafter  are  to  flourish. 
Cooperation  from  all  interested  institutions  should  be  sought  for 
legislative  projects. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  consideration  of  the  humane  move- 
ment's proposed  responsibility  in  strengthening  world  peace,  let  me 
mention  that  very  often  we  must  guard  against  being  arbitrary 
In  the  request  that  we  make  for  public  action.  A  sound  Judgment 
on  these  matters  generally  makes  the  compromise  harmless.  In 
other  words,  we  must  undertake  to  meet  the  legitimate  request  for  | 
change  in  our  program  without  endangering  the  vital  thing  that 
must  be  done.  Just  before  Senator  Shepparo  introduced  his  reso- 
lution, he  wrote  me  that  he  would  submit  my  draft  in  a  modified 
form.  In  which  he  proposed  to  omit  reference  to  Organized  Reserves 
and  the  claim  there  was  neglect  of  this  problem  at  the  First  General 
Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments.  In 
regard  to  a  reference  to  the  manufacture  aiid  sale  of  munitions  of 
war.  he  proposed  to  omit  the  clause  that  described  present  condi- 
tions as  a  "menace  to  society"'  and  the  suggestion  that  the  industry 
be  controlled  and  administered  by  public  authorities.  I  do  not 
mention  these  points  to  criticize  the  Senator,  for  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  in  Austin  that  he  found  It  wise  to  smooth  off  the 
comers  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  objection  to  his  project.  The 
resolution  still  requests  that  our  Secretary  of  State  complete  his 
program  by  asking  for  concerted  restriction  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  munitions  of  war.  It  still  goes  further  in  asking  that 
treaties  be  secured,  which  would  grow  out  of  an  International  con- 
ference, under  the  provisions  of  which  we  would  secure  a  mutual 
reduction  of  armaments  and  concerted  restriction  on  the  nmnu- 
facture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  the  proposal  for  a  greater  humane  movement  Is 
symbolic  of  the  need  in  regard  to  many  of  the  movements  that 
give  life  to  our  institutions.  We  need  coordinated  action  Instead 
of  a  specialized  sterility  that  Is  sttiltlfylng  our  very  civilization. 
The  change  will  be  only  that  of  coming  abreast  of  crur  modem 
problems.  Those  problems  (so  far  as  the  humane  movement  is 
concerned)  mrust  always  center  in  the  moral  issue  where  cruelty 
Is  involved.  We  must  combat  cruelty  in  its  every  form.  It  will 
require  great  courage  to  support  such  an  ambitious  program,  but 
herein  lies  the  hope  of  humanitarlanlsm  in  our  generation. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OP  MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  3,  1939 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  why  I  voted  "no"  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  investi- 
gation of  un-American  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dnsl. 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
Investigation  originated  In  good  faith.  Second,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  investigation  was  conducted  fairly  and  im- 


partially by  the  members  who  recently  made  a  report  to 
the  House. 

Cioing  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  events  leading  op  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Dies  committee,  the  sentiment  for  an 
investigation  was  created  by  the  untiring  work  of  Representa- 
tive Samuel  Dickstkiw.  who  is  now  serving  his  ninth  con- 
secutive term  in  this  body.  It  was  he  who  produced  the 
evidence,  through  speeches  made  in  Congress,  indicating  the 
necessity  for  an  investigation  of  im -American  activities. 
The  object  Mr.  Dicxsteim  had  in  mind  in  seeking  such  an 
investigation  was  specific  and  vital.  It  was  to  investigate  and 
uproot  the  agencies  of  a  powerful  existing  and  aggressive 
foreign  government  actively  operating  in  this  country  in  a 
manner  subversive  to  our  national  Interests. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  felt  that  an  investigating  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  should  not  be  headed  by  a  foreign-bora 
citizen.  Hence  the  matter  dragged  until  a  new  resdutloa 
authorizing  an  investigation  wels  introduced  by  Marttk  Drs. 
The  Rules  Committee  then  came  to  life  and  certain  of  its 
members  made  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  By  reason  of  his  having  authored  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted,  Diks.  imder  the  usual  custom,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee. 

From  the  standpoint  of  racial  background,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dies  in  lieu  of  DicKsrcnr  was  nip  and  tuck,  for 
while  Mr.  Dickstkxm  is  of  foreign  birth,  having  come  to  this 
country,  however,  when  only  3  years  of  age.  Mr.  Dies  is  very 
closely  related  by  blood  ties  to  Mr.  Hitler's  country. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  reasonable  and  natural  that  blood  ties 
such  as  these  should  exist.  Investigations  by  the  American 
Congress  should  not.  however,  be  tinged  with  foreign  sympa- 
thies. If  Mr.  DicKSTKiN  was  considered  unsuited  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  because  of  his  foreign  birth, 
surely  Mr.  Dies  was  and  is  unsuited  because  of  his  strong 
racial  feelings  induced  by  the  common  bond  of  blood. 
■^00  wajt"  OK  ooMMtnnsu 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Dies  committee  In  its  in- 
vestigations was  un-American  in  principle.  It  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  camouflage  tactics  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment In  Germany. 

Hitler  seeks  to  camouflage  the  objectives  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment by  stressing,  first,  antl-Semitlcism;  and,  second,  anti- 
communism,  while  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  hand  of  nazi-ism 
is  raised  against  all  believers  in  God. 

The  Dies  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  camouflage 
its  racial  prejudices  and  antilabor  feelings  by  going  "hoc 
wild"  on  the  subject  of  communism. 

Many  citizens  of  my  district,  from  all  walks  of  life,  have 
written  me  complaining  about  the  conduct  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, its  handling  of  witnesses,  and  the  statements  which  it 
caused  to  be  issued. 

A  very  eminent  Jurist  of  my  community.  Judge  Brown 
Harris,  wrote  asking,  "Has  the  Dies  committee  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  decent  Judicial  procedure?" 

At  flrst  I  was  inclined  to  answer  him  by  saying,  "Yes; 
certain  members  of  the  committee  have  some  knowledge  con- 
cerning rules  of  evidence  and  proper  procedure,  at  least  as 
gathered  in  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  kangaroo 
courts."  But  after  reading  some  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee,  I  concluded  that  even  such  an  admission  would  be 
too  charitable.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  kangaroo  court  in 
any  jail  of  our  larger  cities  that  would  be  as  unfair  and  as 
high-handed  in  its  methods  as  was  this  committee  In  con- 
ducting its  investigation. 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  the  enemies  of  the 
common  people  always  have  names  for  the  friends  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  I  have  seen  men  denounced  as  subversive 
Socialists  because  they  were  agitating  for  factory  inspection. 
the  8-hour  day.  a  living  wage,  and  other  enlightened  legis- 
lation. 

Today  it  Is  the  friends  of  labor  who  are  branded.  They 
are  called  Communists,  and  the  Dies  pack  is  yelping  on  their 
tralL 

ones  BKEAKS  LABOI-BnX  CATX:T7S 

Martdv  Dies  has  an  antilabor  record  unexcelled  by  any 
Member  of  this  House.    It  smells  to  high  heaven.    And  the 
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effrontery  of  a  man  with  such  a  record  asking  respectable 
labor  leaders  to  appear  before  him  for  a  quizzing!  His 
votes  and  activities  in  connection  with  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  typify  his 
antagonism  toward  progressive  labor  legislation. 

There  was  a  call  for  a  Democratic  Party  caucus  on  the 
labor  bill,  to  meet  on  August  19.  1937.  When  it  met  four 
or  five  members  were  lacking  in  order  to  have  a  quorum.  In 
the  cloakrooms  and  corridors  adjoining  the  caucus  room 
were  some  25  or  30  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  who 
refused  to  enter  the  room.  By  their  refusal  the  caucus  was 
broken.  Had  there  been  a  quonmi  without  these  members, 
they  would  then,  of  course,  have  entered  and  thrown  their 
weight  against  committing  the  party  to  support  a  construc- 
tive labor  bill. 

The  leader  of  this  group  of  "corridor  slackers"  was  Mar- 
tin Diss.  But  for  him,  the  Democratic  Party  would  have 
gone  on  record  In  favor  of  the  labor  bill.  There  never  was 
a  goat  herder  who  herded  his  goats  more  faithfully  than 
Martin  herded  his  congressional  friends  on  that  occasion 
and.  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  assembly  room,  he  prevented 
the  presence  of  a  quorum.  To  the  group  of  Democrats  as- 
sembled Speaker  Bankhead,  Leader  Ratburn,  and  Whip 
BoLANS  gave  assurance  that  at  the  next  session  a  wage  and 
hour  bill  would  be  brought  forward. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  those  who  issued  the  call 
for  that  caucus  to  make  the  wage  and  hour  bill  a  Demo- 
cratic measure  and  to  pass  it  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  But  under  the 
circumstances,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dies,  Congress  adjourned  2 
days  later  without  taking  action  on  the  bill. 

FIGHTS   WAGE-HOUB   ACT  AT   EVDIY   STEP 

Three  months  later  Congress  met  in  special  session.  One 
of  the  "extraordinary  occasions"  set  forth  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress  of  November  15,  1937,  as  requir- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  convene  in  extra 
session,  was  the  "need  for  immediate  congressional  action 
If  we  are  to  maintain  wage  income  •  •  '."In  response 
to  that  urgent  plea  Mr.  Dies  got  in  immediate  action  to 
block  any  wage  and  hour  legislation. 

On  December  13,  1937.  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  House  on 
a  motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  so  that  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  might  be  considered.  Mr.  Dies 
voted  "nay"  on  that  motion. 

On  December  17,  1937,  Mr.  Dies  voted  "yea"  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  Labor  Act.  It  was  this  motion  that  killed 
the  measure  in  the  House  for  the  special  session. 

Then,  on  May  6,  1938,  in  the  third  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  a  petition  was  laid  on  the  Si^eaker's  desk  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  to  make  a  special  order  for  the  bill  to 
establish  fair  labor  standards  in  employments.  That  petition 
was  signed  by  218  Members.  Mr.  Dies,  however,  was  not  one 
of  the  signers. 

On  May  23.  1938,  on  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the  rule  to  make  the 
labor  bill  a  special  order  of  business,  Mr.  Dies  voted  "nay." 

The  followtog  day.  May  24,  Mr.  Dies  voted  to  recommit 
the  Labor  Act  to  the  Labor  Committee,  which  would  have 
killed  the  bill  for  the  third  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress.   Portimately,  however,  the  motion  was  defeated. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  measure,  Mr.  Dies  was  con- 
stantly on  his  feet  proposing  amendments  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  were  intended  to  emasculate 
the  bill.  While  Mrs.  Nortok,  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Welch,  and 
other  friends  of  labor  were  speaking  of  the  "ruined  lives  of 
American  children,"  of  the  plight  of  "12.000.000  workers  who 
live  m  conditions  under  which  you  would  not  permit  your  pet 
dog  to  live,"  of  people  "who  have  suffered  almost  beyond  en- 
durance"; on  that  day.  Just  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
Martin  Dies  was  calling  the  act  "miserable  humbuggery." 

In  a  last  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bin 
providing  for  decent  wages  for  American  workers.  Mr.  Dies 
voted,  on  May  24, 1938,  against  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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Just  as  Mr.  Dies  has  cons  stently  voted  against  enlightened 
labor  legislation,  his  commit  tee  has  consistently  sought  to  dis- 
credit all  militant  labor  org  inizations. 

Dns   DEFEATS   MANY   DEMOCSATS 

There  is  another  side  to  mis  Dies  investigation  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  by  reason  of  my  own  observations.  I 
attended  some  of  the  hearings  of  the  committee  here  in 
Washington,  and  found  th(  committee  engaging  in  a  bit  of 
buffoonery.  In  the  first  sta  ge  of  the  investigation  the  press, 
also,  seemed  to  view  the  hei  .rings  in  their  true  light,  and  the 
newspapers  were  replete  with  stories  ridiculing  the  commit- 
tee and  calling  attention  t)  tlie  absurd  lengths  to  which  it 
was  going  in  an  attempt  t<'  justify  its  existence.  This  crit- 
icism and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  press  continued  for 
quite  a  while;  then,  suddenly ,  both  the  committee  and  the 
press  changed;  the  committee  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  first- 
aid  agency  in  the  movement  to  elect  Republicans  to  office,  and 
from  that  moment  forward  Mr.  Dies  had  the  press  with  him. 

In  political  graveyards  sci  ittered  through  the  United  States 
can  be  found  many  valiant  Democrats  who  were  candidates 
In  the  1938  elections.  They  were  privates  in  the  party  ranks, 
seeking  places  of  trust  from  t  heir  fellow  citizens.  These  grave- 
ysu-ds  contain  the  political  i  emains  not  only  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  of  hui  dreds  and  hundreds  of  State  and 
county  officials  who  fell  vici  ims  to  the  unjust  stories  emanat- 
ing from  the  Dies  committee  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  elections. 
Other  political  parties,  suet  as  the  Progressives  and  Farmer- 
Laborltes.  likewise  suffered,  as  they,  too,  had  supported  liberal 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  administration. 
They  went  down  to  defeat,  innocent  sacrifices  to  the  lowest 
form  of  political  treachery.'  Whether  this  treachery  was  the 
outgrowth  of  cunning  or  stilpidity.  or  both,  the  results  remain 
the  same.  | 

Two  members  of  the  Diet  committee,  Mr.  Healey  and  Mr. 
Dempsey,  wired  the  chairiran  some  2  or  3  weeks  bsfore  the 
1938  elections  to  let  the  Inv  estigations  go  over  until  after  the 
elections,  but  Dies  refused.  In  fact,  he  selected  this  crucial 
time  to  bring  forth  the  witnesses  from  Micliigan  who  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  the  Democi  atic  ticket  in  that  State. 

I  have  been  told  also  that  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  the  last  elect  on  in  Massachusetts  in  a  single 
speech  quoted  16  times  fro;  n  the  sayings  of  Martin  Dies,  all 
to  the  injury  of  the  Democi  atic  Party. 

EIGHTT -three  OF  EIGHTT  KINl  KEPUBLICANS  OPPOSE  LABOB 

Today  there  is  great  joy  in  the  haunts  of  the  predatory 
interests  because  Martin  Bies  has  been  authorized  to  con- 
tinue his  so-called  un-Amprican  investigation.  Among  the 
group  so  widely  cheering  I  the  reincarnation  of  this  com- 
mittee, we  find  the  Members  who  suitively  opposed  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  tne  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  as  well 
as  those  who  led  the  mover  lent  a  few  days  ago  to  reduce  the 

poqr  devils  who  are  trying  to  get 

W.  P.  A. 

about  this  political  miscegenation 

combined  interests  defeated  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  In  th*  special  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  by  voting  to  recommit.  The  vote  on  that 
occasion  illustrates  just  who  was  who.  Mr.  Dies  was  actively 
in  charge  of  the  forces  hos|;ile  to  all  efforts  to  correct  condi- 
tions adversely  affecting  ^ages  and  hours.  He  had  almost 
unbelievable  aid  from  the  Republican  Party.  Of  the  90 
Republicans  then  in  the  Hi  luse,  83  voted  as  Dies  voted,  while 
but  6  voted  with  the  liberal  s. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  glo  "y  of  the  seven  Progressive  Mem- 
bers and  the  five  Farmer-I  abor  Members  of  that  body,  they 

)ilL 
A  remarkable  coincidenie  of  the  vote  that  day  was  that 
of  the  seven  Members  wha  later  comprised  the  Dies  com- 

reconimit  the  bill,  and  only  one,  Mr. 

voted  with  the  liberals.   However, 


appropriation  for  the 

through  the  winter  on  the 

The  cooing  that  brought 

first  took  place  when  the 


mittee,  six  voted  to 

Healey,  of  Massachusetts, 

in  the  next  session,  of  th^  seven  all  voted  for  it  save  two. 

Dies  and  Starnes. 

We  may  be  sure  the  investigations  of  the  Dies  committee 
will  continue  to  be  inimica  1  to  the  interests  of  labor. 
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DENT'S   PA8SPOBT   TO   PBOPLX'S    liOVX 

The  wage  and  hour  law  typifies  what  is  In  the  heart  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  will  be  his  passport  to  the  love  and 
affection  of  future  generations.  I  have  said,  and  I  here 
repeat  at  this  most  appropriate  moment,  that  in  every  law 
and  every  proposal  for  the  assistance  of  mankind  coming 
from  the  head  of  this  administration  I  find  some  humani- 
tarian motive — some  provision  for  equalizing  opportunities 
in  this  country;  some  plan  for  taking  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed; some  measures  designed  to  take  the  children  out  of 
the  death-dealing  factories;  some  relief  afforded  to  the 
farmer;  some  protection  deieigned  for  the  small-business 
man;  scHne  eJort  to  increase  the  earning  power  of  laborers 
and  to  provide  them  higher  standards  of  living. 

Just  a  word  to  the  Republicans  in  closing.  Beware  lest 
the  Dies  torpedo  which  proved  so  useful  to  you  in  the  1938 
campaign  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang  and  hoist  you  by  your 
own  petard  in  1940. 


Results  Under  Reciprocal  Trade  Afi^reements 

Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  9, 1939 


STATEMENT      BY      DEPARTMENT      OP      COMMERCE      ISSUED 

FEBRUARY  8.  1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  issued  under 
date  of  February  8.  1939.  on  the  subject,  "Nineteen  Thirty- 
eight  Results  Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dvirlng  the  year  1938  United  States  exports  to  both  the  group  of 
17  countries  with  which  reciprocal-trade  agreement*  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  to  the  group  of  nonagreement  countries,  decreased,  the 
rate  of  decline  being  slightly  smaUer  to  the  agreement  group  than  to 
the  nonagreement  group,  •ccordlng  to  an  analysis  of  official  trade 
rettims  of  the  past  12  months  Just  completed  by  the  Department  erf 
Commerce  at  Washington.  Taking  an  annual  average  for  the  past 
2  years,  however,  exports  to  agreement  countries  have  shown  a  much 
greater  rate  of  Increase  over  the  preagreement  period  1934-35  than 
average  exports  to  the  nonagreement  group. 

The  value  of  total  Imports  Into  the  United  States  during  1938 
declined  sharply  from  the  relatively  high  level  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  a  lesser  rate  of  decline  from  the  agreement  group  than  from 
the  nonagreement  country  group.  During  the  a-year  period  1937-38 
the  Increase  In  imports  from  the  agreement  c»untry  group  over  the 
2-year  preagreement  period  was  less  than  the  average  Increase  in 
exports  to  those  countries. 

tXLATTVX  CHAIfCS  QV  KXPOBTS 

WhUe  United  States  exports  experienced  a  moderate  decUne  in 
1938  frc«n  the  level  of  1937,  the  exports  from  thjs  country  have  been 
suffering  smaUer  declines  than  those  from  most  other  countries. 
Exports  from  this  country  remained  at  high  levels  In  1938  becauM 
of  the  continued  demand  abroad  for  American  aircraft,  machinery, 
and  metal  manufactxires.  and  because  of  the  large  surpluses  of 
wheat,  com,  fnilt,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  commodities. 
Bon>e  of  which  were  again  available  for  expcM^  from  this  country. 
The  demand  tor  American  machinery  and  metal  manufactures  has 
continued  strong,  due  In  a  considerable  measiire  to  the  heavy  re- 
quirements of  the  rearmament  programs  of  several  European  coun- 
toles  which  have  prevented  those  normally  large  exporting  countries 
from  supplying  both  export  and  domestic  demands. 

In  1938  there  was  a  net  decline  of  6.8  percent  compared  to  1837 
In  the  vsdue  of  exports  to  the  17  agreement  countries  (not  Including 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  an  agreement  became  effective 
only  on  January  1,  1939).  while  the  decline  In  exports  to  all  other 
countries  during  the  same  period  averaged  8.1  percent.  In  contrast 
to  the  general  trend,  exports  to  the  Netherlands  (including  overseas 
territories),  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Honduras.  Colombia,  and 
Coeta  Blca.  of  the  agreement  grov^),  were  greater  In  1938  than  \n  1937. 


That  exporu  to  the  nonagreement  groop  m  m  wbde  dvrtaf  the 
same  period  did  not  show  a  greater  decUne  was  due  larcely  to  the 
oonUnued  high  level  of  exports  to  the  XTnlted  Klafdom  and  to 
increaaes  In  exports  to  Norway,  the  Union  at  Soviet  SoolaUet  Re- 
publics, and  aome  other  countries.  Export*  to  the  United  King- 
dom accounted,  roughly,  for  one-third  of  the  exports  to  the  non- 
agreement  group.  Although  United  States  exports  of  cotton  to 
the  United  Kingdom  declined  In  1938.  total  exports  to  that  country 
were  well  maintained  for  the  year  because  of  increased  ablpments 
of  petroletmi  products,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  agrtcultural 
products.  Exports  as  a  whole  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics experienced  a  large  gain  in  1938  over  the  previous  year. 
mainly  because  of  the  substantial  gain  In  exports  of  machinery. 
partlctilarlT  metal-working  machinery. 

The  comparison  of  exports  during  the  3-year  agreement  period 
which  closed  on  December  31.  1938,  with  the  S-year  preagreement 
period  of  1934-85  shows  a  definitely  greater  average  rate  of  iDcreea* 
In  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  group  of  agreement  coun- 
tries than  to  the  nonagreement  countries  as  a  whole.  Bxporta  to 
the  agreement  group  in  the  2-year  period.  1937-38,  were  greater  In 
value  by  61.2  percent  than  the  average  for  tbf  preagreement  period. 
1934-~35.  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  increaaed  by  an  average 
Of  only  37i>  percent  In  value. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  seTenl  powerful 
txirceB  other  than  trade  agreements  which  have  served  to  IncresuK 
and  then  to  maintain  American  foreign  trade  above  the  levels  that 
previously  prevailed.  However.  It  seems  BlgnlOcant  that.  In  com- 
parison with  the  2  preagreement  years.  1934-35.  during  the  past 
2  years  our  exports  have  experienced  a  much  greater  rate  of  Increase 
to  trade-agreement  countries  whlcli  have  reduced  or  stabilized  their 
tariffs  or  other  trade  barriers  on  distinctive  American  products 
than  our  exports  to  the  nonagreement  group. 

aKLATTVS    CRANCB    IK    IMFOBTS 

As  previously  Indicated.  Imports  Into  the  United  States  during 
1938  experienced  a  marked  decline  In  comparison  with  1937  This 
decline  In  imports  Ib  generally  attributed  to  the  recession  In  busi- 
ness and  to  the  large  domestic  supply  of  agricultural  products, 
which.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  year,  was  more  than  ample  for 
this  coimtry's  needs.  While  most  categories  of  imports  declined 
In  1938.  the  decline  was  particularly  severe  in  imports  of  certain 
raw  materials,  notably,  rubt>er,  Un,  wooL  hides,  and  skins,  and 
certain  farm  products  such  as  grain,  fodder,  and  oU  seeds.  Be- 
ginning in  the  latter  months  of  1937,  the  denumd  for  oertain 
Imported  raw  materials  lessened  considerably  with  the  decline  In 
Industrial  activity  In  this  country  and.  In  the  case  of  some  prod- 
ucts, prices  decreased  markedly.  Also,  beginning  In  the  latter 
months  of  1937,  the  domestic  supply  of  certain  agricultural 
products  became  substantial  enough  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
large-scale  importations  of  these  products  It  so  happens  that 
Imports  of  the  raw  materials  and  agricultural  prtxlurts  In  question 
had  been  obtainable  mainly  In  nonagreement  countries.  Conse- 
quently, the  percentage  of  decline  in  the  value  of  Imparts  In  1938 
was  greater  for  nonagreement  countries  as  a  whole  than  for  the 
agreement  group. 

In  1938  there  vros  a  decltoe  of  28.9  percent  over  1937  In  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  from  the  agreement  cotmtry  group, 
whereas  Imports  during  the  same  period  of  comparison  from  the 
nonagreement  countries  defined  by  41  6  percent.  In  the  broader 
comparison  between  the  2-year  period  1937-38  and  the  pre- 
agreement period  1934  35.  the  Increase  In  Imports  Into  tlie 
United  States  from  agreement  countries  averaged  35.2  percent. 
while  Imports  from  the  nonagreement  group  increased  37  0  per- 
cent. That  Imports  from  nonagreement  countries  during  the  2- 
year  period  Increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  Imports  from  agreement 
countries,  whereas  a  contrar>'  tendency  would  normally  have  been 
expected.  1b  due  to  the  heavy  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural products  mainly  from  nonagreement  countries  during 
1937,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called  In  1938  this 
abnormal  tendency  was  reversed  and  imports  from  agreement  coun- 
tries Bhowed  a  EmaUer  rate  of  decline  in  Imports  than  trocn  non- 
agreement  countries. 
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United  States  exports  during  1938  to  the  agreement  countries  as 
a  whole  decreased  about  $86,000,000  from  the  levels  of  1937. 
while  the  year's  decrease  in  imports  mto  the  United  States  from 
the  same  countries  was  about  $362,(XX>.000. 

Taking  a  broader  view,  a  comparison  of  the  past  2  yean  with 
the  preagreement  years  of  1934  and  1935  shows  an  IncreMe  In  sac- 
ports  to  the  agreement  coxintry  group  averaging  about  8465.000.- 
(XK>  annually,  and  an  increase  In  tmp>ons  from  the  saute  countries 
averaging  approximately  $380,000,000  annually. 
PKOGiEse  OF  PBOGEAM — MXJkwi  AOMMOfTam  coMXSAjnto — MaDOTUtnoaM 

aamoiTNcn) 

With  the  conclusion  ot  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  November  1938.  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program  aosumed  greater  proporifons  as  a  trade- 
enlarging  inffuence.  At  the  same  time  a  second  agreement  wltlk 
Canada  was  signed,  superseding  the  first  agreement  concluded  at 
the  end  of  1935.  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  in  the  latter 
part  of  1938  with  Ecuador.  The  19  countries  with  which  re- 
ciprocal trade  a^een>ents  are  now  in  operation,  together  with 
their  colonies,  account  for  approximately  ao  percent  of  the  totAl 
'   foreig"  trade  of  the  United  States. 
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Th«  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  became  effective  January  1.  1939.  covers  not  only 
the  trade  between  these  two  countries,  the  largest  trading  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  but  also  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Newfoundland  and  the  non-self-govemlng  British  colonies.  The 
Importance  of  this  agreement  may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  areas  covered  by  the  agreement  constitutes  nearly  one-fifth 
of  our  trade  with  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  United  Kingdom  Is 
generally  the  largest  market  fCH'  our  exports  and  ranks  among 
the  three  leading  countries  as  a  source  of  our  Imports.  Our  trade 
with  some  of  the  more  than  50  British  colonies  to  which  the 
agreement  relates  Is  also  large. 

The  second  agreement  with  Canada,  which  became  effective 
January  1,  1939,  considerably  enlarged  the  undertakings  by  each 
Government,  since  the  experience  of  both  countries  under  the 
first  agreement  had  been  considered  to  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. In  recent  years  Canada  has  closely  followed  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  best  customer  for  oxir  exports,  taking  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total.  Canada  Is  much  the  largest  source  of  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  with  Ecuador  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
retain  its  already  favorable  trade  position  In  that  country,  as 
well   as   provide    new   opportunities   for   expansion. 

During  1938  announcements  were  made  of  the  Intention  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  with  Turkey  and  Venezxiela.  and  a  limited, 
supplemental  agreement  with  Cuba. 


Tablb  1. — United  States  trade 


' 


with  agreement  countries  and  xcith 
countries  aniuntnced  for  negotiation 
[Values  in  i  lillions  of  doilars] 


Item 


Total  United  States  trade  all  countrle! . 
Countries  with  trade  apreement-s  concli  ded '-. 
Additional  countries  announced  for  negotia- 
tions  

Turkey 

Venezuela 

Total,  countries  with  aCTeemenfe  con 
eluded  or  announced  for  negoti  ition.<« 


which  became  eiTective  Oct.  23,  1938.     Al.so, 
he  atrreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  (in, 
eluding  Newfoundland  and  nou-sell-gf  verning  British  colonies),  both  of  which  be- 
came eflective  Jan.  1,  1939. 

each  week  devoted  to  an  up-to-date  list  of  all 
countries  with  which  tra<le  agreement!  have  been  concluded  by  the  United  States- 
topelher  with  the  official  texts  of  any  cu  rrent  announcaments  as  to  new  countries  with 
which  negotiations  have  been  announ  ed,  and  details  as  to  dates  and  directions  for 
presentation  of  views  to  the  Committ«  e  for  Reciprocity  Information.) 


'  Includes  afrreement  with  Ecuador 
the  new  agreement  with  Canada,  and 


TasLB  2. — United  State*  foreign  trade  icith  trade-agreement  countries  and  with  all  others,  1938 

compared  unth  1934-35 
(Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


United  States  «parts.  iDcludlnK  reexports: 
Total,  all  trade-axreement  countries  >.. 
Total,  all  nooagreement  countries 

Total,  all  eoontrlM ^ ~. . 

Ualted  States  (teneml  Imports: 

Total,  all  trade-«?re«nient  oonntrles  >.. 
Total,  all  nonagreement  countries 

Total,  aD  ooontries 


Comparison  of  1938  with  1937 


1937 
value 


1,  M7. 9 
2,061.2 


3. 349.  2 


1.254.7 
1,829.0 


3,083.7 


1938 
value 


1,181.8 
1,912.3 


3,094.1 


892.5 

1,068.  a 


1,960.5 


Change 


Value 


-86.1 
-168.9 


-255.1 


-362.2 
-761.0 


-1,123.2 


Per«Dt 


-1. 


-2 
-4 


-3i.4 


•  Inchidinf  the  17  countries  (and  colonies)  with  which  airreements  were  in  op«>ration  d-jrine  the  greater  pert  of  the  last  12 
tlon  throaghoat  1935,  6  throughout  1S36,  12  by  the  middle  of  1936.  15  by  the  middle  of  1937,  and  18  by  the  end  of  1938.    The  la 
^,  193^  and  is  Ihorofore  not  yet  included  in  the  abovp  cslculations  as  an  a^ecment  country.     The  new  agreement  with  Canada 
(including  Newfoundland  and  non-self-governing  British  colonies),  which  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1939,  bring  the  number  of  a 

Qknxral  note. — Percentage  changes  have  been  calculated  uf)on  fuller  figures  in  thousands. 

Scarce:  Latest  records  of  Divi:>ion  of  Foreign  Trade  Stati^itics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


The  Cause  of  Nesrro  Migration  From  the  South- 
The  Effect  and  the  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9. 1939 


OORRESPONDKNCE  WITH  DR.  KELLY  MILLER.  FORMER  DEAN 
OF  HOWARD   UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  when  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  unemplojmient  throughout  the  country  and 
the  Negro,  who  has  been  the  backbone  of  agriculture  in  the 
South,  is  rapidly  leaving  the  South  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  i)ermanent  welfare  of  the  Negro  and  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  South,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  Congress 
should  make  a  special  study  of  conditions  in  the  South,  and 
in  the  country  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  why 
the  unrest  and,  if  possible,  work  out  the  proper  solution. 

I  am  presenting  herewith  a  letter  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Dr.  KeUy  Miller,  former  dean  of 
Howard  University,  and  my  reply.  These  letters  taken  to- 
gether give  a  rather  dramatic  picture  of  the  Negro  in  the 


South,  and  might  be  used 
study  of  this  problem. 


Exports  (1938) 


Value 


3,094.1 
1,784.7 

65.5 
13.3 
52.3 

1,850.2 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 
57.7 

2.1 


59.8 


Imports  (1938) 


ValuA 


1,960.5 
1, 181.  2 

39.0 
19.0 
20.0 

1,22a  2 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 
60.2 

2.0 


62.2 


compared  with  1937,  and  1937-38 


Comparison  of  1937-38  with  1934-35 


1934  and 

1935 
average 

value 


750.8 
1,  448.  0 


2,207.8 


793.9 
1, 057.  4 


1,851.3 


1937  and 

1938 
average 

value 


1, 224. 8 
1.996.8 


3,221.6 


1,073.6 
1,448.5 


2,522.1 


Change 


Value 


+465,0 
-(-548.8 


-1-1,013.8 


-(-279.7 
-f  391.1 


-f670.8 


Percent 


+61.2 
+37.9 


+45.9 


+35.2 
+37.0 


+36.2 


ra4nths.    Only  1  of  the  ajrreements  was  in  opera- 
(with  Ecuador)  only  came  into  force  on  Oct. 
and  the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom 
i  cement  countries  up  to  19. 


somewhat  as  a  basis  to  begin  a 


Howard  TJNivnisrrT, 
Wishington,  D.  C,  January  25.  1939. 

THX  FAKM  THE  NSGSO'S  BEST  HOPE 

Congressman  Arthttk  W.  Mttch^^^^' 

Room  1215,  New  House  O,  fice  Building, 

United  State    Capital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  recall  with  great  Interest  and  pleas- 
ure our  conversation  the  oth  tr  day  In  which  you  expressed  your 
lively  Interest  and  anxious  concern  about  tJie  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  Negro  in  t  he  United  States.     As  the  only  Mem- 

ttils  group,  you  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, have  a  superccnstiti  ency  of  12,(X)0,000  who  represent  a 
racial  minority  which  labors  u  ider  a  heavy  industrial  and  economic 
Both  the  rural  anl  urban  contingents  of  the  race  face 
all  prevailing  circumstances  and  con- 
the  most  feasible  way  out. 


Mt  Dear  Mb.  Congressman  : 


handicap 

a  gloomy  prosi)cct:  but  under 

dltlons  the  farm  appears  to  be 


The  Negro  was  brought  Inta  this  country  over  3(X)  years  ago  to 


assist  In  thw  rough  and  heavy 


work  of  the  farm,  which  at  that  time 


of  the  white  workmen,  leavlni 
as  a  10-fingered  worker.     His 
culture. 


The  Invention  of  the  cottoi 
cotton  exceedingly   profitable 
there  was  an  unlimited  demdnd 
the  collapse  of  cotton  the  !>  eg: 
became  seriously  affected.     W  e 
Negro's  function  in  this  industry 
in  the  seed.     When  he  havUs 
tlon  ends.    At  this  point  th^ 


constituted  the  chief  occupation  of  the  entire  population.  The 
Industrial  revolution,  through  Invention  and  discovery,  shifted  the 
burden  of  production  from  1  luman  hands  to  machinery.  Manu- 
factury  trade  and  transportation  soon  engaged  the  chief  energies 

the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  on  the  farm 
:hlef  energies  were  engaged  In  cotton 


gin  in  1792  made  the  production  of 

As  long   as   cotton   remained   king, 

for  Negro  hand  labor.    But  with 

ro's  place  In  the  industrial  world 

should  also  bear  In  mind  that  the 

Is  limited  to  the  cultvire  of  cotton 

the  seed  cotton  to  the  gin  his  func- 

whitc   workman  takes  It  from  his 
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hands  and  separates  the  seed  from  the  lint.  wesTSs  the  fiber  Into 
fabric,  makes  the  fabric  Into  wearing  apparel,  and  distributes  It  to 
the  wearer.  The  Negro's  part  In  the  cotton  indtistry,  however.  Is 
primary  and  indispensable. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Negro  Is  engaged  In  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic service,  which  require  a  maximum  of  handwork  and  a  min- 
imum of  machinery.  These  pxirsuits  are  leas  profitable  than  man- 
ufacture and  mechanical  processes,  trade,  and  transportation,  in 
which  machinery  chiefly  figures.  Even  where  he  Is  engaged  in 
mechanised  purstilts  which  demand  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages,  he  constitutes.  In  the  main,  a  marginal  worker  demanding 
les.^  skill  and  lower  pay.  Under  ttie  pressure  of  competition,  even 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  the  Negro  is  being  pushed 
down  to  the  bottom  or  pressed  out  at  the  si«e,  and  therefore  is 
becoming  less  and  less  indispensable.  The  Ptillman  service  repre- 
sents the  only  pursuit  In  the  entire  Ust  of  occupations  in  which 
the  Negro,  by  virtue  of  his  civility.  Is  regarded  as  all  but  abso- 
lutely Indlfpensable. 

Race  prejudice  as  severely  restricts  the  Negro's  IndustrlfU  oppor- 
tunities in  the  North  as  it  does  his  political  and  civil  rights  In  the 
South.  Booker  T.  Washington  used  to  say  that  the  Negro  could 
earn  a  dollar  In  the  South  but  could  not  spend  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  spend  a  dollar  In  the  North  but  could  not  earn  It. 
The  problem  now  Is  how  he  can  earn  a  dollar  North  or  Soutb. 
The  white  m.an's  lying  In  wait  for  his  dollar  before  he  earns  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  dispersing  of  the  race  throughout  the 
North  and  West,  the  bulk  still  cUngs  to  the  cotton  States  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  This  stubborn  persistency 
of  the  Negro  population  clearly  Indicates  that  his  future  even  as 
his  beginning  will  be  bound  up  In  the  cotton  culture. 

You,  Mr.  Congressman,  were  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Alabama 
and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  only  command- 
ing race  statesman  which  the  race  has  produced  after  75  years  of 
freedom.  As  a  race  statesman,  you  do  well  to  perpetuate  and 
carry  forward  the  doctrine  of  this  great  teacher,  who  urged  his 
race  to  seek  their  future  on  the  farm  rather  than  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  glitt^  and  glamor  of  city  life.  A  Negro  family  rooted  and 
grounded  In  the  agricultural  life  of  Alabama  has  a  much  more 
promising  prospect  than  If  transferred  to  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York.  One  shudders  to  predict  the  future  of  a  Negro  child 
brouf;ht  up  In  a  eeven-rtory  flat  of  a  Harlem  tenement  house. 

The  Invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  coming  of  the  World  War 
threatened  to  shift  the  Negro  population  from  the  farm  to  th<5 
cities,  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  But  the  hegira  was 
short  lived  after  the  boll  weevil  had  ceased  to  threaten  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  and  the  soldiers  had  reiiuned  to  their  places  in  the 
mechanized  industries  of  the  cities,  the  Negro  looked  around,  and, 
like  Othello,  fotmd  his  dty  occupation  gone. 

The  depression  for  the  last  10  years  hx*s  emphasized  the  Negro's 
plight  In  the  Industrial  and  economic  world.  There  seems  to  be 
an  Irreducible  minimum  of  10J)00iM)0  unemployed.  A  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  these  falls  within  the  Negro  race.  The  Negro 
has  been  the  chief  victim  of  the  depression  and  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  New  Deal,  which  has  kept  htm  from  utter  starvation,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities.  But  the  cities.  North  and  South,  have  now  as 
many  Negroes  as  they  can  hold  in  solution  without  a  dangerous 
precipitation.  He  must  have  a  greater  faith  In  the  future  than  I 
can  command,  who  can  foresee  any  way  out  for  the  city  contingent 
of  the  Negro  race.  It  Is  tm thinkable  that  they  should  continue 
forever,  or  for  long,  to  live  on  charity  and  relief. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the  farm  holds  otit  to  the  Negro 
not  only  his  ^x;st  chance  but  his  only  chance  In  face  of  prevailing 
conditions.  The  rural  and  urban  contuxgents  of  the  Negro  race  are 
now  divided  In  the  approximate  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Neither  of  these 
can  be  Increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  No  one  In  his  senses 
will  advla  the  city  Negro  to  return  to  the  farm,  whose  present  out- 
put Is  adequa*^^  to  the  demands  at  home  and  abroad.  The  city 
Negro,  with  his  sophisticated  notion  and  fastidious  standards  of 
living  and  his  Higrfain  for  downright  hard  work,  would  be  of  no 
value  to  the  farm  should  he  return.  The  chief  stress  of  ompviaaip 
of  the  farm  program  should  be  to  retain  those  already  there  and 
stop  the  cityward  tide  of  fatuous  migration. 

The  Negro  Is  sufBciently  well  acqviainted  with  the  cotton  Industry 
that  he  fan  operate  It  luider  his  proprietorship.  Any  ordinary 
Negro  family  can  take  40  acres  and  a  mule  and  extract  a  livelihood 
Irom  the  soil.  Even  the  cotton  picker,  if  perfected,  cannot  dispense 
with  Negro  labor.  Although  the  Negro  has  never  been  successful  la 
the  ctiltlvatlon  of  grain,  grasses,  fruit,  cattle,  poultry,  and  table 
vegetables.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  diversify  his  crops  in  face 
Qfl  the  collapse  of  cotton. 

Farm  ownership  has  greatly  fallen  off  among  Negroes  during  the 
past  few  decades  because  of  agrlctilttiral  depression.  But  farm 
tenancy  has  correspondingly  Increased.  The  cash  tenant  and  even 
the  sharecropper  represent  a  stage  In  advance  of  the  farm  hand, 
for  It  constitutes  the  first  step  toward  proprietorship.  The  fact  that 
the  Negro  and  the  white  farm  tenant  and  sharecropper  are  partners 
In  distress  guarantees  the  Negro  better  treatment  than  would  befall 
his  lot  If  he  alone  filled  the  qtiota  of  this  category. 

The  New  Deal  Is  calculated  to  relate  the  Negro  to  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  farm  life  under  auspices  of  U»e  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
eriuneuta.  The  traditional  policy  of  the  South,  due  to  xinhappy 
memories  of  reconstruction,  has  tended  to  divorce  the  Negro  from 
participation  In  government  function.  The  governmental  instru- 
ment with  which  the  ordinary  Negro  is  best  acqtiainted  Is  the  police- 
man's club.  But  the  public  schools  constitute  the  one  redeeming 
exception.    But  now  the  New  Deal  Is  at  great  pains  to  acqtuiint  him 
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wtth  the  beneficent  aim  and  purpose  of  govemment.  nattomi  and 
local,  and  most  especially  in  agrlctUture.  It  sets  up  a  trained  staff 
of  county  agents  and  local  supervisors  to  drainafe  of  soU,  diversity 
and  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  livestock,  and  marketing  produce. 

As  far  as  pracUcable.  the  farm  policy  of  the  Oovernment  oper- 
ates without  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Such 
dlacrlmlnaUon  as  may  creep  in  here  and  there,  by  rwsuii  oT  local 
cusicm  and  tradition,  are  promptly  correctable  when  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Bankhead  Act  has  made  it  pof-slble  for  the  tenant  farmer  t« 
sccxire  a  loan  on  his  farm  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  The  RehablU- 
tatlcn  Act  enables  him  to  borrow  nsoney  to  imp.-OTe  his  farm  homa. 
A  subsistence  fund  will  enable  him  to  purcluise  the  neoesaary  seed 
and  equipment  to  start  and  stock  his  farm. 

It  lb  necessary  to  acquaint  the  Negro  fanner  with  theae  provlslona 
intended  for  his  welfare.  He  has  been  so  accusT.onMd  to  being  left 
out  of  all  Govenunent  consideration  that  he  has  become  intimi- 
dated and  dares  not  ask  for  provision  to  which  he  Is  Cattiy  entitled. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  CoitgnesKnan.  that  the  best  advice  wiucb 
can  be  given  to  the  Negro  today  is  to  reemphasiee  the  advioe  oC 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  plant  their  feet  in  tte  aoU  and  let  down 
their  bvickets  where  they  are. 

Kau.T 


Hovss  or  RzpazszNTATTvas, 
Woshtnyton,  D.  C.  February  7.  1939. 
Dr.  Kw.f.T  Mn.T.Kt, 

Howard  UnivtrBtty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deak  Dr.  Mn.LEx:  I  have  read  your  letter  of  January  29,  ta 
which  you  discuss  "The  Farm,  The  Negro's  Beet  Hope"  with  great 
interest  All  that  you  say  on  this  subject  Interests  me  greatly.  X 
have  watched  with  great  alarm  the  large  numbers  of  colored  people 
from  the  Southern  States  rushing  from  the  rural  district  and  erowd- 
Ing  into  the  cities,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  I.  having 
lived  in  the  South  the  greater  portion  of  my  life,  and  having  been 
directly  connected  with  rural  life,  know  the  great  evil  that  attends 
this  migration  And  while  1  know  the  great  problem,  the  migra- 
tion of  these  people  from  the  rural  South  to  the  congested  city,  1 
have  not  been  unnilndful  of  the  cause. 

Many  of  these  people  have  left  the  South  with  great  reiuctanee. 
but  there  were  corKlltions  In  the  South  over  which  they  had  no 
control  which  made  their  abode  in  that  section  not  only  uncom- 
fortable but  unsafe.  Many  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of  educa- 
tors and  ministers,  sought  to  follow  the  instructtons  of  Dr.  Booker 
T  Washington  ("let  down  your  buckets  where  you  are")  referred  to 
In  your  letter,  but  to  them  the  risk  of  life  became  so  hauarrtcnis  and 
so  gieat  they,  like  the  oppressed  of  other  nations  of  the  world, 
sought  safety  and  oomfort  and  the  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
live  and  support  themselves  and  tlielr  families  by  leaving  their 
homes  and  going  to  other  sections  where  they  thought  these  thtnas 
could  be  had. 

You  are  famUlar  with  the  fact  that  the  settlers  of  New  «T>g>an<| 
and  other  pans  of  our  cotmtry  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the 
perU  of  their  lives  and  set  themselves  up  In  this  country  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  because  they  wanted  to  ««cape  In- 
justice In  tlielr  own  lands,  and  wanted  what  Is  so  often  referred  to 
in  our  Nation,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  live  their  lives 
without  tjeing  undtUy  oppressed  by  those  In  power  and  authority. 
I  am  convinced  that  oppreaalon.  Injustice,  and  the  tmsafety  of  life 
have  always  caused  the  oppressed  to  take  refuge  In  aome  other  part 
at  the  country,  or  some  other  country,  where  they  thought  they 
oould  live  a  safe,  better,  and  fuller  life.  This,  to  my  mind,  ts  exactly 
why  the  Negro  has  left  the  South  in  such  Isrge  numbers. 

The  more  than  «,000  Jynchlngs  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
South  during  the  past  60  years,  the  dlBfrancht8eRM>nt  of  Negroes  In 
the  Southern  States,  the  injustice  suffered  by  Negroes  In  the  court* 
of  the  South,  and  the  unfair  and  Inequitable  dlstrltmtlon  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  along  with  the  despicable  sharecropper  sys- 
tem, have  tended  to  drive  the  Negro  from  the  farm.  An  of  this 
has  been  said  In  no  effort  to  deny  or  dlq)ute  anjrthtnf  set  up  In 
your  letter  I  merely  feel  that  the  cause  for  this  rush  by  the  Neao 
to  the  city  rtiould  not  t>e  overlooked. 

It  Is  my  opinion  thst  the  white  South  Is  gradually  changing 
Its  attitude  toward  the  Negro  in  the  rtiral  district.  I  know  that 
this  attitude  must  change  or  the  Negro  will  continue  to  leave 
that  section  His  leaving  ts  not  solving  the  problem.  It  Is  rather 
aggravating  It.  I  think  If  lynching  In  the  South  was  stopped.  tX 
the  Negro  was  given  Justice  In  the  courts,  and  If  he  was  pe-mlt- 
ted  to  sit  on  the  Juries  of  the  Bcsuth  (which  the  Supreme  Cotnt 
of  this  country  says  he  has  a  right  to  do),  if  he  was  given  eqtial 
educational  opportunity  with  the  white  children  of  the  STUth.  the 
almost  wholesale  migrstlon  of  the  Ifegro  to  the  city  would  cease, 
because  the  South  is  developing  a  good  road  system,  rural  elee- 
trlflcatton  Is  belni;  extended  to  tbe  Soath.  tbus  mAklnift  it  pos- 
sible for  those  Uvlng  In  the  rural  sections  to  have  and  enjoy  many 
of  the  comforts  and  necessities  afforded  those  living  In  the  dty 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  cotintry. 

I  have  recently  made  a  rather  careful  survey  of  conditions  In 
the  South  for  my  own  information  and  satisfaction.  I  spent 
7  weeks  motoring  leisurely  through  Virginia,  North  OaroUna. 
South  Carolina,  Oeorgla.  AiabanuL  MlBRlaslppi.  LoiUataaa,  Tsxaa. 
and  Oklahoma.  I  saw  white  and  colored  people  In  all  of  these 
SUtes.  I  saw  them  in  all  walks  at  life.  I  hdd  oonferences  wltli 
governors  of  States,  msyors  of  cities,  edltora  of  neanpapeta.  eai- 
lege  presidents,  principals  ot  high  schools,  teachers  of  rural 
schools,   bishops,   pastors  of  large   city   churches,  and  pastors  ot 
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small  rural  churchea.  I  talked  with  workers  on  the  farm,  workers 
In  the  cotton  mills,  workers  on  the  turpentine  plantations,  men 
In  the  sugarcane  and  cotton  fields,  and  with  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  It  Is  my  opinion  now,  as  always,  that  the  Saath,  with 
lt»  temperate  seasons  and  agrlculttiral  possibilities.  ofTers  the  Negro 
his  greatest  opportunity,  but  he.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
offered,  must  have  the  protection  and  the  recognition  already 
referred  to. 

From  my  careful  observations  made  during  this  trip  through 
the  South,  and  observations  that  I  have  made  over  a  period  of 
years  I  am  confident  that  there  la  a  growing  tendency  among 
the  whites  of  tne  South  to  be  more  considerate  of  the  Negro's 
rights  in  that  secUon  of  the  country.  But  there  is  still  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  to  be  done  In  the  way  of  securing  for 
the  Negro  those  rights,  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  you.  Dr.  Miller,  that  the  Negro's  destiny  in  this 
country  could  be  far  more  easily  worked  out  in  the  South  if 
those  In  charge  of  government  In  the  South  once  made  up  their 
minds  and  determined  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  the  Negro  citizens. 
It  Is  my  opinion  and  observation  that  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  the  Negro  been  given  equality  before  the 
law  and  equality  In  the  economic  affairs  of  the  Nation.  There 
is  entirely  too  much  stress  (wrongly  and  foolishly  so)  put  upon 
the  statement  that  this  Is  a  white  man's  country.  The  first 
permanent  white  settlement  in  America  was  made  at  Jamestown. 
Va  m  1607  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  Twelve 
years  later  the  first  permanent  Negro  setaement  was  made  at 
Jamestown,  Va..  when  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  came  to  that  shore, 
brought  and  sold  20  Negro  slaves.  The  white  man  preceded  the 
Neero  Insofar  as  the  settlement  of  this  country  is  concerned,  by 
only  ia  years.  There  is  grave  question  In  my  mind  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  white  settlement  at  Jamestown  would  have 
been  permanent  had  It  not  been  reinforced  and  strongly  backed 
up  by  the  first  permanent  Negro  settlement  at  the  same  place. 

There  are  still  designing  and  Ill-informed  white  men  here  and 

there  who  argue  that  the  Negro  should  be  driven  from  America 

"■^-^  and   transplanted  elsewhere.     I   doubt   if  there  are   50  Negroes  In 

^^      America  who  came  from  Africa.    The  descendants  of  the  Negro,  who 

•ettled   at  Jamestown.  Va..   in   1619  are   as  much  American  cltl- 

~<^  sens  as  are  the  descendants  ol  white  men  who  preceded  him  by  12 

years     The  Negro  has  done  his  part  to  make  this  country  wliat  It  la. 

He  has  shed  his  blood  In  common  with  white  men  to  make  this 

—  country   free.     He  marched  and  fought   with   George   Washington. 

i      -  Andrew  Jackson,  and  practically  all  other  great  military  generals, 

'       ^  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  this  country.    The  soil  has  been 

enriched  with  his  blood  wherever  American  blood  has  been  shed. 

whether  In  this  country  or  In  foreign  lands. 

■  All  the  Negro  has  asked  In  the  past,  and  all  he  asks  now.  is  to  be 

treated  like  other  American  citizens  and  to  be  given  the  same  right 

and  privilege  to  make  an  honest  living  in  the  only  country  he  knows 

■Ad  loves  as  a  home.    I  believe  that  this  administration  is  making 

serious  and  commendable  effort  to  secxire  for  the  Negro  his  economic 

and  cltlaenshlp  lights  In  this  cotintry.    I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 

It  will   be  a  long,   hard  struggle.  There  Is  much  to  overcome.     It 

requires  patience,  courage,  and  genuine  statesmanship  to  handle 

the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  this  country,  and  partictilarly  in  the 

South,  with  fairness  and  Justice  to  all;  but  this  must  be  done  before 

the  problem  can  be  settled.  ^  ^    ^^ 

During  my  visit  through  the  South  I  was  much  Impressed  by  the 
reeettlement  projects  I  visited:  one  particularly  In  the  State  of  Texas, 
where  scores  of  families  of  Negroes  are  being  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  securing  farm  land,  comfortable  houses  to  live  In.  and 
proper  stock,  etc..  with  which  to  farm.  This  Is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  trained  agriculturists.  Those  engaged  on  these 
resettlement  projects  were  the  happiest  and  most  contented  people 
I  met  during  my  entire  visit  through  the  South.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  should  make  a  careful  study  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and  that  special  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  the  Negro  In  the  South  through  this  movement. 
I  believe,  once  the  Negro  feels  that  his  life  Is  safe  in  the 
South,  that  he  will  be  given  the  same  consideration  In  the  courts 
as  Is  given  all  people,  that  he  will  be  given  the  same  economic 
opportunity  to  work  and  make  an  honest  Uvlng,  the  same  chance 
to  exercise  his  citizenship  rights  at  the  polls.  In  the  selection  of 
those  who  govern  the  Southern  States  and  the  Nation,  the  same 
opportunity  in  the  schools  of  the  South  to  prepare  hlniself  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the  problem  will  in 
a  large  measure  be  solved,  and  the  country  will  begin  to  prosper. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  until  this  is  done  the  South  will 
continue  to  lag  behind  all  the  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
jiistly  so. 

You,  of  course,  know  the  high  regard  In  which  I  hold  the  late 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  I  knew  him  most  Intimately,  having 
served  as  office  boy  for  him  and  having  kept  In  close  touch  with 
him  until  he  passed  away.  I  believe  that  he  made  the  largest 
single  contribution  toward  the  real  solution  of  this  problem.  I 
believe  now  the  work  which  he  carried  on  so  heroically  and  suc- 
cessfully must  be  carried  on  through  the  years  to  come,  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  solved.  What  I  have  set  forth  In  this  letter 
Is  exactly  what  Dr.  Washington  worked  for  dtuing  his  day.  I  am 
working  now.  along  with  many  others,  trying  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  be  worked  out. 
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I  think  we  should  feel  enc  juraged  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  we  sho\ild  doubl  i  our  effort  in  this  day  when  the 
economic  affairs  of  the  Nati(m  are  being  reshaped.  Not  only 
must  we  urge  upon  the  whitj  man  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  the 
Negro,  we  must  urge  upon  tte  Negro  to  be  thoughtful,  patient, 
industrious,  and  determined  ts  make  the  largest  possible  contri- 
bution toward  his  own  advancement,  regardless  of  the  handicaps 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  facs. 

I  have  noted,  particularly  in  my  contact  with  men  in  Congress, 
and  with  the  large  number  (f  people  I  met  on  my  recent  trip 
tlirough  the  South,  that  much  of  the  bitterness  between  the  races 
is  pa.s8lng  away,  and  there  is  at  present  rather  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  partlcvUarly  white,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  raa;  In  the  South  with  more  fairness 
and  Justice  than  that  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Negro's  freedom 
in  the  country.  I  believe  thit  with  this  broader  understanding 
and  tolerant  approach  on  the  part  of  the  young  of  both  races,  we 
will  get  somewhere  In  our  effot  to  change  the  South  and  make  of 
It  the  New  South  that  Henr'  W.  Grady  so  eloquently  spoke  of 
and  wrote  about. 

The  program  of  Booker  T.  Washington  Is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
gram which  should  be  followea.  You  can  depend  upon  me  to  do 
all  m  my  power  to  help  In  his  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
proper  race  adjustment. 

Abthtib  W.  Mitchell. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  bring  before  the  House  and  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  this  liouse,  in  the  form  of  bills  and 
speeches,  such  facts  as  I  tlink  this  body  should  know,  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  about  some  further  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  to  rerder  the  proper  aid.  and  to  give 


the  proper  recognition  to 
always  been  loyal  in  every 


I  group  of  its  citizens  who  have 
sense  of  the  word. 
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HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Thursday. 


ARTICLE  BY   G  2N.  HUGH   S.   JOHNSON 


President 


Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr 
have  printed  in  the  Recork 
S.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection , 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


error. 


thit 


k»p 


(By 
Niw  York  Cttt. — Oliver 
the  bowels  of  the  Lord  to 
matters  of  opinion,  Oliver  was 
admitted  the   possibility  of 
school  of  alleged  thought  and 
deficits.     Neither  Mr.  Eccles 
have  the  slightest  doubt 
income  for  the  Nation  is  to 
lions  a  year — or  about 
that  when  we  have  the  $80, 
more  In  taxes  that  we  can 
of  spending.    If  that  Is  righ 
wasteful  extravagance  and  a 
running  now  at  least  20 

No  such  fiscal  policy  has 
debts  and  deficits,  If  continued 
destroy  the  value  of  a  countryf 
poor  to  live,  tuid  eventually 
have  never  before  worked  to 
lalKir.     On  the  contrary,  the  ' 
once  said,  a  burden  on 
m  "the  sweat  of  every  man 
does  not  make  Mr.  Eccles  or 
put  their  theory  Into  operation 

The  argument  for  it  Is  no 
Mr.  Eccles  made  that 
his  letter  attacking  Senator 
plied.  I  know  how  easy  It 
expressing  your  own  opinion 
was  taken  apart,  exposed,  a 
Eccles'   argument   by   the 


argumi  snt 
Btrd'i 


Id 


;,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
a  brief  statement  by  Gen.  Hugh 

the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
fbUows: 

ONE  itAN'S  OPIKION 

Hu  ;h  S.  Johnson) 

C  romwell  beseeched  his  'brethren  In 
cot^ider  that  they  might  be  wrong."    In 
certainly  no  "sissy-britches."    Yet  he 
Not  so  do   the  tax-spend-elect 
the  disciples  of  unlimited  debts  and 
nor  the  President  himself  seems  to 
the  way  to  get  an  $80,000,000,000 
on  spending  more  than  eight  bll- 
doubte  what  we  receive  In  revenue — and 
.000,000  Income  we  will  get  so  much 
ba(lance  the  Budget  at  the  present  rate 
we  con  go  on  forever  with  all  this 
tax  burden  on  rich  and  poor  alike 
percent  of  all  they  can  produce  or  earn. 
«ver  yet  succeeded.     On  the  contrary, 
long  enough,  have  never  failed  to 
s  money,  boost  prices  too  high  for  the 
in-eck  its  whole  economy.    High  taxes 
(ictivate  business  or  improve  the  lot  of 
have  always  been,  as  the  President 
produ^lon  to  be  paid  only  out  of  production 
labors."    Yet  this  Invariable  record 
he  President  pause  In  the  attempt  to 
as  the  fixed  policy  of  this  country. 
4iore  persuasive  than  the  history  of  it. 
with  candor  and  completeness  in 
s  Boston  speech.    The  Senator  re- 
is  to  be  convinced  by  an  argument 
but  I  still  believe  that  if  ever  a  fallacy 
demolished,  that  was  done  to  Mr. 
of   Senator   Btbo.    It   should   be 


«?ly 
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printed  as  a  prtmer  for  everyone  who  takes  an  Interest  in  this  most 
vital  of  aU  our  national  problems. 

It  isn't  the  p>olnt  of  this  piece  to  continue  that  argument.  It  was 
begun  In  this  place  years  ago.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Cromwell's 
caution  and  ask  these  brethren  In  the  bowels  of  the  Lord  to  consider 
what  might  happen  If  they  are  wrong. 

Not  even  they  would  deny  that  this  policy  Is  an  experiment  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  never  done  before.  It  Is  a  try-out  of  a  theory. 
But  suppose  the  experiment  fails.  It  will  have  cost  perhaps  as 
much  as  sixty  billions,  which  is  more  than  the  World  War  cost  us. 
But  that  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  fact  that  failure  can  only  be 
registered  by  a  runaway  price  inflation — a  smashing  of  the  value  of 
money  until  it  will  take  hundreds  of  dollars  to  buy  a  breakfast  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  of  labor  wlU  be  reduced  to  next  to 
nothing.  This  will  be  only  a  U^msition  stage  to  complete  collapee 
and  the  destnictlon  of  value  of  every  savings  accoiuit  aiMi  insurance 
policy  In  this  country.  Could  our  political  system  and  form  of 
government  stand  that? 

I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  the  terrible  ooct  and  awful  risk  in 
this  theoretical  and  highly  improbable  experimentation  is  the  most 
reckless,  audacious,  and  impertinent  trifling  with  the  welfare  of  a 
trusting  people  and  the  existence  of  a  great  Nation  in  the  annals  of 
human  history.  It  Is  amateur  gamblers  shooting  craps  with  destiny 
for  the  peaoe,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  130.000,000  people. 
Brethren,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord,  consider  that  ye  may  be 
wrong. 

Free  Education — At  Expense  of  Hard-Pressed  Tax- 
payers Who  Earned  Theirs 


tlal  employers  will  long  Btrtce  have  teen  taxed  oat  of 
And  having  been  taught  by  Mr.  Wiill.°ims  and  his  Uk  that  on« 
should  not  bo  expected  to  make  his  own  way.  they  will  not  be  fit- 
ted to  establish  their  own  menns  of  earning  a  livelihood. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1939 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    STEELE    COUNTY    PHOTO    NEWS,    OP 
OWATONNA,    MINN.,    FEBRUARY    9.    1939 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a 
very  timely  and  forcible  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Soper,  editor  of  the  Steele  Coimty  Photo  News,  of  Owa- 
tonaa,  Minn.,  entitled,  "Free  Education — At  Expense  of 
Hard-Pressed  Taxpayers  Who  Earned  Theirs."  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

[From  Steele  County  Photo  News  of  Owatonna,  Minn  .  February 

9,  1939} 

FREE  EDtTCATION — AT  SZPENSS  OF  HARD  PUESSED  TAXPATBtS  WHO  tAUnS 

THFTRS 

Aubrey  Williams.  National  Youth  Administration  head,  wants  a 
few  more  millions  or  blUlons — it  doesnt  matter  which  to  him — 
to  provide  free  education.  It  Is  heartbreaking  to  be  young  and 
eager  lor  the  knowledge  that  would  point  the  way  only  to  find  that 
education  is  for  those  who,  by  some  happy  accident  of  birth  or 
circumstance,  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  whom  he  and  others  In  high  place  have  great 
regard  as  a  mighty  smart  man.  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  a 
little  of  his  own  education  for  the  reason  he  points  out — or  others. 
At  any  rate,  he  seems  totally  uninformed  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  men  and  women  were  once  boys  and 
girls  who  earned  their  own  education.  Some  of  them  were  among 
otir  greatest  leaders — Lincoln,  among  others.  In  fact,  it  seema 
that  the  earning  of  an  education  Is  the  greatest  part  of  that  edu- 
cation and  acquiring  one  because  It  is  given — whether  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  one's  parents — Is  actxially  a  great  handicap  to 
mental  growth  and  ability. 

Many  of  those  who  have  secured  their  education  thicugh  their 
own  efforts  are  still  close  enotigh  to  that  state  to  be  stlU  paying 
for  portions  of  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Williams  would  tax  them  to  issue 
free  education  to  a  lot  of  youngsters  not  proud,  ambitious,  or 
energetic  enough  to  make  their  own  way  without  making  already 
overburdened  taxpayers  pay  for  It.  The  trouble  with  the  Nation 
today  is  that  it  has  too  many  Aubrey  Wllllamses  and  too  many 
who  are  his  followers  in  the  belief  that  all  human  benefits  should 
be  issued  without  being  earned. 

It  would  be  fine  if  things  could  be  so  managed.  But  they  can- 
not and  someone  has  to  pay  for  them.  These  youngsters  wiU  find, 
if  they  insist  on  free  education,  college  and  on  up  through  life. 
that  there  will  be  no  employers  to  give  them  Jobs  when  they  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  they  are  ready  for  them.    Tliose  poten- 


Public  Salary  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9. 1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  rorface  this  pro- 
posed tax  might  appear  to  be  a  picayunlsh  thing,  since  ad- 
ministration leaders  concede  the  total  revenue  srield  would  te 
less  than  $16,000,000  a  year.  That  may  be  a  staggering  sum  to 
the  ordinary  mortal  but  it  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  The  free  spenders  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
have  become  accustomed  to  shelling  out  billions  of  dollars  a 
year — ^yes,  billions  of  dollars  more  than  the  Federal  income. 
That  brand  of  Government  financing  and  spending  already 
has  placed  a  public  debt  burden  of  almost  (40.000.000.000 
upon  the  Nation — a  debt  which  future  generations  must  pay. 

The  real  danger  in  this  new  tax  proposal  does  not  appear 
cn  the  surface.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  cleverly  camou- 
flaged motives  behind  it.  Hiat  danger  is  the  direct  thrust 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Constitution. 

For  the  moment  we  will  pass  over  the  injustices  and  the 
inequities  which  would  be  imposed  upon  the  States  by  guch  a 
tax  policy.  This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  program 
to  encroach  upon  State  sovereignty  and  home  rule.  That 
would  lead  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  States  if  we 
yield  now  and  allow  this  administration  to  get  a  foot  in  the 
door.  With  this  measure  as  an  opening  wedge  it  would  end 
with  an  all-powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  at  Washington  and 
the  oi>ce  sovereign  States  as  weak  as  impotent  puppets. 

This  proposal  Is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  its 
innocent  appearance.  Yet,  it  is  another  sly  subterfuge  (m 
the  part  of  the  New  Deal  to  circumvent  the  Constitution. 
It  is  at  one  with  the  President's  unsuccessful  effort  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court.  Two  years  ago.  the  President  sought  to 
scrap  the  Constitution  and  cripple  the  Judiciary  by  a  ols- 
tortion  of  law.  logic,  and  fact.  Now,  he  is  trying  to  add  vast 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government  without  consulting  the 
people.  If  any  change  is  made  in  our  Constitution,  it  must 
be  done  by  the  will  of  the  people.  And  the  only  way  that 
can  be  obtained  is  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
them.  Since  I  am  in  favor  of  the  people  having  the  kind 
of  government  they  desire,  I  would  support  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  arul  al^de  by 
their  decision. 

Aside  from  the  unconstitutional  aspects  of  this  measure. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  more  taxes  upon  the 
great  working  class  which  is  already  overburdened.  This 
proposal  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  taxing  of  State  and 
municlpcd  bonds.  That,  In  turn,  would  force  the  working 
class  to  dig  down  in  their  pockets  to  pay  increased  taxes. 
That  burden  would  fall  heavily  upon  small  real-estate 
owners. 

This  proposal  would  wort:  a  great  hardship  on  Pennsyl- 
vania more  than  other  States  because  Pennsylvania  has  no 
State  income-tax  law  and  therefore  could  not  tax  the  in- 
comes of  Federal  oflBclals  living  within  that  State. 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  my  oppoeition  to  this  new  tax 
proposal.  It  would  not  affect  my  Income  tax  in  any  mj. 
Since  all  income  derived  from  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready Is  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes,  I  pay  at  the  nine 
rate,  and  on  the  same  scale,  as  every  other  ettixen  at  ibM 
country. 
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Puerto   Rico   Sets   Example   for  Latin   American 

Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9. 1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Puerto  Rico  seems  destined 
to  become  a  cultural  meeting  place  for  the  Americas,  a  role 
for  which  it  is  ideally  suited  because  of  its  location  midway 
between  North  and  South  America  and  because  it  still  retains 
the  Spanish  language  and  Latin  American  traditions  to  a 
considerable  extent,  at  the  same  time  being  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  many  of  the  institutions  and  ideals 
of  this  country  have  been  adopted. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Improvement 
of  Cultural  Relations,  in  a  report  Issued  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  recommended 
Puerto  Rico  for  this  important  function  in  the  promotion  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy  and  stressed  the  contributions  which 
Puerto  Rico  could  extend  along  cultural  and  agricultiu-al 
lines.  But  In  addition  our  island  can  accomplish  fully  as 
much  toward  Improving  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  Republics, 

Not  many  people  in  the  United  States,  and  few  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  realize  the  tremendous  strides  which 
labor  has  made  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  40  years  our  terri- 
tory has  been  under  the  American  flag.  This  may  sound 
strange.  In  view  of  the  frequent  attention  which  has  been 
called  to  our  unemplosmient  problem,  but  even  though  more 
than  one-third  of  our  workers  are  without  employment. 
labor  as  a  whole  is  in  a  far  better  position  in  Puerto  Rico, 
from  many  standpoints,  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
Latin  American  countries. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  labor's  attainments  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  our  labor  party  is 
represented  in  the  island's  government.  The  insular  treas- 
urer is  a  member  of  our  party.  Another  member  of  the 
Governor's  executive  committee,  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
is  a  representative  of  the  workingman's  party.  Several 
members  of  the  supreme  court  of  Puerto  Rico  are  warm 
friends  of  labor.  In  the  Puerto  Rican  legislature  9  of  the 
19  senators  and  15  of  the  35  representatives  come  from  the 
ranks  of  labor,  and  I.  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  United  States  Congress,  have  the  honor  to  be 
president  of  the  labor  party. 

•nie  prominent  part  which  labor  plays  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  island's  affairs  cannot  fail  to  impress  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Latin  American  countries  who 
already  visit  us  in  large  numbers  to  study  oiu"  various  in- 
stitutions, and  who  will  be  coming  more  frequently  when 
the  program  for  improvement  of  cultural  relations  gets 
under  way.  And  they  will  be  further  impressed  by  the 
democratic  privileges  which  labor  enjoys  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
by  the  progressive  legislation  which  the  island  has  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  working  man. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  American  troops  under  Gen. 
Nelson  H.  Miles  first  landed  in  Puerto  Rico.  I.  a  leader  of 
organized  labor,  was  in  Jail  for  having  advocated  privileges 
which  today  are  enjoyed  by  every  Puerto  Rican  and  every 
other  American  citizen — the  rights  to  strike  and  to  bargain 
collectively.  Since  my  ideas  were  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
times,  I  again  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later,  but  was 
released  following  an  investigation  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
established  forever  the  right  of  the^;  workers  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  organize  for  the  betterment  of  tfieir  conditions. 

Today  we  enjoy  every  one  of  the  privileges  of  democracy. 
Freedom  of  speech  exists  Just  as  truly  in  Puerto  Rico  as  in 
any  State  of  the  Nation.  Our  people  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  public  assembly,  and 


freedom  of  worship.  The^  privileges,  of  course,  are  taken 
for  granted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  remember 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  Lalin -American  island,  with  a  400- 
year  background  of  Spanish  tradition,  temp)erament  and 
ideals.  It  is  my  belief  that  when  hundreds  of  visitors  from 
Central  and  South  Americi  n  republics  observe  the  principles 
of  true  democracy  working  so  smoothly  and  effectively  among 
a  people  almost  identical  with  their  own,  they  will  realize 
that  labor  in  their  own  coimtries  can  and  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges. 

As  for  labor  legislation.  (  ontinental  labor  leaders  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  Puerto  Rico  has  stepped  out  ahead 
of  many  of  the  48  States.  For  one  thing  we  have  a  child- 
labor  law.  which  is  strictU  enforced.  Our  great  sugar  in- 
dustry, which  accounts  diiectly  or  indirectly  for  two-thirds 
of  the  jobs  in  Puerto  Rico  employs  no  children  except  per- 
haps on  a  few  of  the  small  privately  owned  sugar  farms, 
and  only  a  handful  of  won  en.  Puerto  Rico  also  has  a  work- 
men's compensation  law  which  is  held  up  as  a  model  for 
many  of  the  States  and  ii  unique  in  that  it  covers  agricul- 
tural workers  as  well  as  f s  ctory  employees. 

Wages  in  our  leading  industries  are  now  determined 
through  collective  bargain  ng.  a  modern,  intelligent  process 
which  has  brought  about  substantial  increases  for  many 
thousands  of  our  workers  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  labor 
disputes,  for  the  most  pait,  are  settled  quickly  and  peace- 
fully, with  the  aid  of  i  mediation  and  arbitration,  when 
necessary.  Even  the  prolracted  5 -week  shipping  strike  of 
January  1938  was  conducted  throughout  with  an  alraOst 
unprecedented  lack  of  vio  ence  and  disorder. 

Paced,  because  of  our  c  ense  population  and  growing  un- 
employment, with  the  necessity  for  spreading  the  work 
among  a  maximum  numh;r  of  >employees.  Puerto  Rico  sev- 
eral years  ago  adopted  ar  8-hour  day,  which  again  applies 
to  agricultural  labor  as  well  as  to  every  industrial  occupa- 
tion. Our  island,  in  fact,  is  the  only  sugar-producing  area 
in  the  world  with  a  compulsory  8-hour  day. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  view  of  restrictions  placed  on  our 
major  industries,  to  further  reduce  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day.  One  step  in  tha ,  direction  already  has  been  taken 
by  placing  Puerto  Rico  un  Jer  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Act.  Although  certain  of  our  industries,  based 
on  the  processing  of  agric  iltural  products,  may  be  exempted 
from  the  terms  of  this  egislation  and  Congress  may  see 
fit  to  change  the  provisior  s  of  the  act  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico  because  of  the  peculi  ir  conditions  there,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  legislation  uncoubtedly  will  intensify  unemploy- 
ment. Thus,  we  shall  be  forced  to  exercise  still  greater  in- 
genuity to  find  some  mea  is  of  livelihood  for  the  individuals 
who  may  become  unemp  oyed  in  otir  needlework  industry 
and  other  smaller  businesses. 

Wages  in  Puerto  Rico  lave  been  relatively  low  compared 
to  mainland  standards  an  i  yet  are  considerably  higher  than 
they  were  in  1898  when  the  island  first  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  siiastantially  higher  than  in  most  of 
the  other  tropical  areas  cf  Latin  America.  Our  party  has 
worked  unceasingly  lor  k  higher  wage  structure  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  bearing  in  mind  that  too  drastic  increases 
in  a  short  period  of  timej  might  handicap  our  program  in- 
stead of  fiuthering  it. 

The  visiting  students  and  other  observers  from  the  good 
neighbor  countries  also  v  ill  find  that  Puerto  Rico  has  pro- 
vided its  laboring  classes  with  an  educational  system  and  a 
public-health  program  wliich  are  not  equalled  elsewhere  in 
the  tropical  world.  They  will  be  impressed  by  the  low  rate 
of  illiteracy,  the  percent  ige  of  illiteracy  among  our  work- 
ing people  having  been  c\  it  almost  in  half  during  the  last  40 
years. 

Living  standards  among  our  laboring  people  also  will  be 
found  higher  than  in  m  )st  other  tropical  places.  Though 
the  workers'  homes  for  t  le  most  part  are  simple  and  often 
crude,  the  people  collectiv  Jly  enjoy  far  more  of  the  every-day 
necessities  of  life  than  th(  residents  of  neighboring  countries. 
Electric  lights,  for  example,  are  found  in  homes  in  all 
comers  of  the  island,  ai  d  many  families  now  have  radios. 
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Tlxse  adrantases  are  the  result  of  tlie  friendly  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
own  people.  Since  becoming  a  part  ci  the  economic  life 
of  the  united  States,  our  food  sut^y  has  been  increased 
greatly,  so  that  the  typical  worker  enjoys  a  more  ample  and 
more  nutritious  diet  than  he  formerly  did.  We  are  aWe  to 
buy  more  than  500.000.000  pounds  of  nontropical  foods  each 
year  frun  the  farms  of  the  United  States  mainland  and 
nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  clothing,  together  with  $6,000,000 
wmrth  of  building  materials,  in  1  year's  time.  Shoes  are 
worn  more  generally  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  other  neighbor- 
ing countries,  the  island's  people  buying  nearly  3.000.000 
pairs  from  our  mainland  manufacturers  each  year,  more 
than  the  United  States  sells  to  all  foreign  cotmtries  com- 
biiKd. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  our  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  our  many  civic  and  social  organizations  mod- 
eled on  those  existing  in  continoital  United  States  will  ac- 
complish much  toward  the  development  and  improvement  of 
cultural  relations  between  the  Americas.  Moreover,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  mainland  goods  in  Puerto  Rico  will  thoroughly 
acquaint  our  Latin- American  visitors  with  the  products  of 
mainland  farmers  and  factories,  thus  helping  to  stimulate 
inter -American  trade. 

More  than  half  the  food  supply  of  Puerto  Rico,  all  of  oar 
clothing,  all  of  our  machinery,  and  most  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods  come  from  the  States.  Nearly  95  percent  of 
everything  Puerto  Rico  buys  from  the  outside  is  purchased 
from  businessmen  in  the  States.  Thus,  in  effect,  we  present 
a  great  permanent  exhibition  of  American  goods  such  as  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  our  Latin-American  neighbca:s  will  find  a 
peaceful,  orderly,  and  loyal  community  such  as  cannot  al- 
ways be  observed  in  our  part  of  the  world.  We  have  occa- 
sional disorder,  to  be  sure,  as  does  every  city  and  State  on 
the  mninlTHn^.  ftPd  some  of  our  citizens  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  is 
equally  true  of  many  of  their  fellow  American  citizens  within 
the  48  States.  But  the  Puerto  Rican  people  as  a  whole  love 
the  American  flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for  and  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  day  when  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States  will  be  still  closer  than  at  the  present  time. 

Contact  with  our  American  institutions  aixl  manufactures 
unquestionably  will  help  greatly  to  cement  relations  betwe*"n 
the  United  States  and  its  good  neighbors.  A  better  under- 
standing of  American  democracy  and  of  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  the  countries  involved  is  certain  to  result  when 
their  pec«>les  mingle  on  our  progressive  island.  By  adding 
to  those  desirable  developments  an  Impressive  picture  ot 
Puerto  Rictfn  labor  enjoying  privileges  almost  unknown  in 
some  neighboring  countries,  Puerto  Rico  will  have  made  a 
notaMe  contributicm  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
laboring  classes  in  Latin  America. 


Tax  Measure  Would  Nullify  State  Rigrfats— Con- 
^ess  Must  Defend  State  Sovereigrnty  by  Submis- 
sion of  an  Amendment  to  the  People  for  Their 
Decision 

"  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvrtday.  February  9, 1939 

Mr.  FENTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Insert  my  further  views  on  the  Public  Salary 
Tax  Act  (H.  R.  3590) ,  because  I  believe  it  is  more  important 
as  a  constitutional  consideration  than  as  a  revenue  measure. 

Federal  taxing  authorities  are  taking  the  position  that  tho 
Federal  Grovemment  can  tax  States  and  municipalities  with- 
out their  consent. 


The  i^Bderal  Oovemmcnt,  In  raising  the  issue  of  taxing 
State  and  local  employees*  salaries,  should  do  it  In  crtalH 
lished  ways,  namely,  congressional  action  on  a  propooal  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  Our  people  would  not  oppose  tss- 
ation  of  salaries  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  the  States 
reciprocally  if  such  taxation  will  build  instead  of  destroy. 

Administrati<xi  leaders  declare  it  is  pur^  a  matter  of 
principle  Involved  in  the  PuUic  Salary  Tax  Act.  because  the 
tax  will  yield  less  than  $16,000,000  annually. 

We  must  defend  State  sovereignty  or  States'  rights,  lliere 
must  be  a  balance  of  power  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Go^^emment. 

This  act  is  in  my  sincere  Judgment  simply  a  trail  blazer 
leading  to  a  tax  on  State  and  municipal  bonds  and  other 
securities  by  the  Federal  Government.  There  can  be  no 
grounds  for  belief  that  the  ^deral  gain  In  tax  revenue  would 
be  of  sDch  amount  as  to  Justify  the  penalties  that  such  a 
IKOgram  mi^t  inevitably  Inflict  upon  the  States.  Small 
income  and  small  business  would  pay  the  bill. 

There  ^ould  be  no  radical  change  in  our  public  financtni 
without  full  coDsideraticn  through  the  process  of  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment.  "Hie  people  of  the 
States  will  thereby  participate  in  authorizing  and  sanctiiQa- 
ins  a  change  which  will  be  at  great  importance  to  tliem. 
The  people  of  a  sovereign  State  do  not  want  such  dianges 
forced  upon  them  as  now  propoeed  by  the  Tnmgary.  This 
problem  should  be  approached  tn  an  orderly  and  dignified 
manner. 

I  fed  definitely  that  the  Federal  Qovemment.  If  it  wants 
to  tax  State  and  local  employees'  salaries,  should  so  do  tn 
the  well-established  ways.  luunely.  cmgressional  action  on  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

I  will  go  on  record  as  favtning  the  prompt  submission  ot 
an  amendment  to  the  people  for  theii  decision. 


Taxation  of  State  and  Municipal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imposition  of  an  income  tax 
on  State  and  mimicipal  employees  in  a  State  like  New  Jersey 
will  most  assuredly  mean  additional  taxation  for  all  the 
people  of  that  State. 

New  Jersey  has  no  State  income  tax  and  wantf  none.  But 
If  the  Federal  Government  Imposes  a  tax  on  Its  State  and 
municipal  employees  most  certainly  the  State  is  going  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  House  bill  3590 
to  levy  an  Income  tax  against  Federal  employees  by  taxing 
the  income  of  all  its  residents. 

The  bill  Immediately  raises  the  question  ot  States'  right«« 
and  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  em- 
ployees and  functions  of  the  State,  a  right  q^eciflcally  pro- 
hibited by  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  brings 
into  immediate  conflict  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  tha 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government.  Thi£  bill  would  open  tha 
door  to  the  absorption  of  the  functions  and  the  privilegea 
of  the  l^ates  and  local  governments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That,  and  not  the  comparatively  msigniflcant  reve- 
nues to  t>e  derived  from  the  bill,  is  the  motive  behiiMl  tta 
introduction. 

There  is  more  than  a  doubt  of  the  constitutioDality  at  tha 
measure.  When  the  income-tax  amendment  was  pawed 
there  was  no  intent  to  tax  the  employees  and  functions  of  tha 
States.  No  decision  has  ever  implied  that  power  to  the 
FederaJ  Government.  If  this  form  of  taxation  is  to  be  im- 
posed, it  must  be  by  constitutional  amendment,  not  by  cod- 
grtfslonal  enactment  By  the  same  token,  we  are  deprlY- 
Ing  all  State  and  local  employees  of  their  constitutional 
rii^ts. 
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I  am  In  agreement  with  the  fairness  of  the  taxation  of  pub- 
lic salaries.  There  Is  no  clear  reason  why  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  tax  exacted  from  private  income.  The  ob- 
jective is  right.    The  method  is  wrong. 


American  Liberty  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  observed  from 
experience  that  our  Nation  cannot  obtain  any  reasonable 
recovery  or  adequate  prosperity  by  continuing  to  resort  to 
a  monumental  program  of  spending,  nor  by  adopting  and 
adhering  to  policies  of  more  centralized  Government  control, 
which  degenerate  into  dictatorial  forms  of  government. 
This  plan  and  Idea  of  government  constitutes  a  myth,  of 
which  the  average  citizen  realizes  so  little  except  as  the 
same  personally  affects  him  or  his  business. 

Again,  we  find  when  our  people  consent  to  mobilization 
by  our  Government  \inder  the  apprehension  that  the  same 
Is  essential  either  for  peace  or  war,  they  yield  much  of  their 
Individual  liberty  for  a  fancied  and  suggested  security.  Not 
many  years  hence  the  American  people  will  either  individ- 
ually decide  for  themselves  the  major  problems  or  they  will 
have  those  things  determined  for  them  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  major  problem  will  be  whether  their  sys- 
tem cf  free  enterprise  is  to  be  continued  and  preserved  or 
whether  the  same  will  be  suppressed  and  suoplanted  by  a 
centralized  management  of  their  lives  and  of  their  works. 
Coupled  with  that  plan  of  anticipated  seciirity  there  Is 
proposed  the  plan  to  control  prices  of  various  commoditres 
In  our  country.  We  must  remember  that  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  price  control  is  that  saving  is  made  compulsory, 
labor  becomes  the  subject  of  an  order  and  consvunption  is 
the  subject  of  command.  Such  control  would  not  only 
imply  but  would  make  complete  the  monopoly  of  capital, 
production,  employment,  and  consumption  and  that  would 
mean  the  absolute  and  complete  domination  of  the  people's 
activities  in  both  life  and  thought. 

Since  freedom  and  liberty  have  been  subjected  in  large 
part  to  centralized  control,  the  demonstrated  result  is  that 
enterprise  of  every  kind  has  been  demoralized  and  there  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  people  an  orpy  of  spending,  hitherto 
unknown,  which  has  hurled  our  country  into  an  unprece- 
dented debt!  By  reason  of  this  condition,  which  is  the 
creature  of  the  New  Deal,  the  capital  and  the  savings  of 
our  people  seek  a  hiding  place  instead  of  an  entrance  into 
productive  enterprises  and  employment. 

We  will  remember  that  any  prosperity  is  wholly  unsound 
if  It  is  artificially  based  upon  the  constant  increase  of  our 
national  debt.  Any  recovery  of  business  and  industry  which 
Is  purchased  with  borrowed  money  is  resting  upon  quick- 
sand. The  restoration  of  public  confidence  and  a  well- 
balanced  Budget  must  replace  the  unsound  theory  of  pump 
priming  and  annual  Government  deficits  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
prosperity  in  the  future.  The  present  course,  which  is 
blindly  followed  by  the  adherents  of  the  New  Deal,  wUl  mean 
disaster. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wondered  if  our  country  has  not 
been  drawing  on  reserves  which  have  been  built  up  through 
production  and  thrift  of  former  years.  The  years  when  our 
farmers  were  constantly  working  and  saving,  and  when  our 
laborers  were  employed  at  productive  emplojTnent  and  were 
laying  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for  the  rainy  day. 
have  made  possible  the  surplus  upon  which  the  people  have 
been  drawing;  that  surplus  is  now  exhausted,  or  nearly  ex- 
hausted; the  national  debt  is  very  near  the  fixed  limit;  the 


people  are  struggling  to  live  anc 
and  obligations,  their  taxes  and 


encouragement  is  offered  by  tie  national  administration, 


now  in  power,  to  business  or  to 

a  small  degree,  stimulate  their 

encouragement  has  been  offered  to  the  people  which  will 

create  confidence  in  them  for  tt  eir  government.    The  radi 

cal  policies  promoted  by  the  Ne  v  Deal  have  been  miserable 

failures;  each  one  of  them  has  been  highly  expensive  and 

wasteful;  the  people's  money  hns  been  frittered  away  with 


to  pay  their  fixed  charges 
their  debts;  yet  no  word  of 


ndustry  which  will,  even  in 
activities;   and  no  word  of 


of  the  New  Deal  have  not 
outline,  and  we  find  "they 


a  reckless  abandon;  the  plans 
been  geared  to  any  productive 
grind  no  corn"  and  "they  bake  no  bread";  a  politically 
planned  economy  means  that  all  are  plans  and  there  is 
no  economy  in  it.  The  entire  (economy  of  our  country  has 
been  inflated  by  Government  e  cpenditures,  and  our  people 
are  being  made  to  live  desperrtely  on  the  future  without 
being  conscious  of  that  fact.  It  was  under  these  unwise 
plans  and  imeconomic  policies  t  :ie  depression  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  by  those  same  toker  s  it  is  now  being  augmented 
and  continued  into  the  future. 

When  incomes  and  profits,  no  matter  how  small  the  same 
may  be,  are  fully  protected  from  Government  waste  and 
extravagance  then  there  will  be  a  restoration  of  public  con- 
fidence sufBcient  for  business  aj  id  enterprise  to  attract  cap- 
ital and  be  helpful  to  labor;  w  th  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  our  people  in  our  Government,  the 
relief  rolls  will  largely  diminijh  and  labor  will  again  be 
employed  at  productive  employment.  But  now,  vmder  the 
present  plan,  with  confidence  largely  destroyed  in  our  Gov- 
enmient.  business  has  been  unable  to  attract  capital  and 
it  has  been  of  little  help  to  abor.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  people  have  suffered  jand  they  are  still  suffering. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  W.  F.  A.  and  the  P.  W.  A.  and 
various  relief  agencies  with  us.  It  is  appalling  for  the 
people  to  read  the  press  and]  to  scan  the  Congressional 
Record  of  recent  date,  and  to  witness  the  statements  made 
in  the  Senate  respecting  the  confirmation  of  Harry  Hop- 


kins, quite  recently  appointed 


and  who  was  the  former  admi  listrative  head  of  W.  P.  A; 


these  discussions  show  that  po 


relief   agency — an   agency   created   to   relieve   misery;    the 


people  of  this  Nation  know  ful 


played  in  the  W.  P.  A.  and  tlie  P.  W.  A.  and  every  relief 
agency  from  the  very  outset  of  relief  to  this  very  hour  by 
the  New  Deal;  that  politics  should  be  injected  into  matters 


of  relief  is  a  most  disgraceful 

it;  those  on  relief  do  not  coun 

unholy  practice  the  freedom 

relief  have  been  diminished  to 

ent  right  of  franchise  has  beeh  taken  away  from  them 

Those  men  and  women  on  rplief  are  good  American  citi 
zens;  they  are  our  neighbors; 
that  is  all.    Their  condition  has 


hing;  the  people  do  not  like 
enance  it;  by  reason  of  that 
ind  the  liberty  of  those  on 
he  extent  that  the  independ- 


necessity,  not  by  choice.  The  m  en  and  women,  and  the  party, 
who  dare  to  play  iJoUtics  with  unfortunate  people,  when 
misery  stalks  in  their  homes,  a  id  to  tamper  with  their  free- 


dom as  American  citizens  at  th< 


grave  offense,  one  which  shouli  I  not  be  countenanced  by  the 


people  of  any  nation.  We  mus 
can  who  is  able  to  work  wants  a 
fied  without  jobs.    They  want 


saving  wage;  they  do  not  waiit  a  mere  pittance  of  a  dole, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  the  recipients  of  a 
political  dole.    Our  Americaniim  rises  to  the  point  of  con 


demnation  when  we  think  of 


the  political  manipulators  noiv^  drawing  large  siuns  from 


relief  funds,  who  are  not  enti 


This  ruthless  waste  and  spendi  ag  of  relief  funds  for  political 
purposes  must  stop.  Relief  f unps  must  be  used  for  relief,  and 
for  relief  only. 

Our  abimdant  life  depends  very  largely  upon  productive 
work  to  obtain  it.  Years  of  experience  has  taught  us  that 
lesson.    Any  plan  to  the  conti  ary  is  entirely  unworkable. 


be  Secretary  of  Commerce, 


itics  were  injected  into  that 


well  that  politics  have  been 


they  have  been  unfortunate, 
come  upon  them  by  reason  of 


ballot  box,  have  committed  a 


remember  that  every  Ameri- 
job.  They  wUl  never  be  satis- 
a  job  at  a  substantial  and  a 


he  white-collared  bosses  and 


led  to  any  relief  whatsoever. 
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Concluding,  may  I  suggest  that  one  way  out  of  the  present   \ 
Impasse  Is  to  relieve  the  burden  as  much  as  possible  and  to   | 
encourage  business  and  industry  to  increase  production,  even 
with  a  smaller  profit,  but  with  some  margin  of  profit  to  the 
producer.    This  will  aid  in  taking  up  the  slack  and  in  reliev- 
ing the  relief  rolls  from  the  lengthening  list  now  upon  them. 
Production  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.    When  production  Is 
curtailed  then  labor  suffers.    If  we  are  to  create  and  main- 
tain even  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  we  must  do  the 
things  which  will  cause  the  wheels  of  business  and  industry 
to  turn  and  produce  the  greatest  possible  output  of  useful 
goods  and  commodities  of  the  highest  quaUty  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  and  with  the  greatest  possible  return 
to  labor;  this  will  permit  capital  to  work;  we  will  then  enjoy 
prosperity.    Any  plan  of  scarcity  In  production  is  economic 
suicide-  scarcity  will  never  enhance  prosperity  in  any  degree. 
May  'l  therefore  urge  that  Uberty  and  free  individualism 
stimulate  self-confidence  and  ingenuity?    These  have  never 
resulted  from  reUance  upon  State  or  National  control  of 
enterprise.    As  the  powers  of  the  SUte  or  Nation  are  in- 
creased, the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  decreased  untU  ^e 
semblance  of  enslavement  supplants  liberty;    the  creative 
opportunity  of  the  individual  is  entirely  denied  by  that  proc- 
ess  and  the  depressed  condition  of  our  Nation  continues. 


Taxation  of  Public  Officers  and  Employees 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Felrruary  9, 1939 
Mr  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  considering  this 
bill  or  the  general  subject  of  governmental  tax  immunity 
Tcomiued  to  go  back  to  the  case  of  McCuUoch  against 
Maryland  which  has  been  quoted  and  cited  thousands  of 
tSS  Tke  case  involved  the  validity  of  a  Maryland  tex 
on  the  notes  issued  by  a  national  bank,  chartered  under 
Federal  law  and  doing  business  in  Maryland.  It  was  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  and  a  destructive  one.  The  tajc  was  beW 
tX  invaUd  in  a  famous  opinion  written  by  John  MarshaU 

In  1819 

It  was  MarshaD's  great  task  and  his  great  contribution  to 
our  stniggling  young  Republic  to  strengthen  and  «>»df  yj^^ 
power  and  authority  of  tiie  Central  Government  and  to  pre- 
vent the  nullification  of  Federal  laws  or  the  destruction  of 
Federal  instrumentalities  by  State  laws.  He  approached  the 
question  entirely  from  the  Federal  standpoint,  and  appar- 
entiy  the  immunity  of  States  from  Federal  taxation  was  not 
in  his  mind.  His  conclusion  was  based  on  no  specific  clause 
of  the  constitution  but  on  the  implication  of  the  supremacy 
cf  the  Central  Government  arising  from  the  declaration  in 
the  Constitution  that  the  Constitution  and  Uie  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

He  took  that  occasion  to  write  a  lengthy  treatise  on  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Government,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wrote  his  famous  aphorism.  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 

to  destroy."  ^,      „  ,  ... 

Commenting  on  this  phrase,  the  late  Justice  Holmes  said. 

The  DOwer  to  tax  la  not  the  power  to  destroy  while  this  Court 
Bite  •••  The  question  of  Interference  with  government.  I 
repeat,  is  one  of  reasonableness  and  degree. 

No  one  would  contend  that  a  license  to  carry  a  gun  implies 
the  right  to  commit  murder. 

It  was  not  until  the  renowned  case  of  CoUector  agamst  Day 
In  1870  that  the  tax  immunity  between  the  Federal  Govern-^ 
ment  and  the  States  was  held  to  be  reciprocal 

The  case  of  Pollack  against  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
decided  in  1895,  held  that  a  tax  on  income  is  invalid  if  derived 
from  a  source  that  is  not  taxable  and  that  therefore  an  in- 
come tax  on  the  interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds  could 


not  be  siistalned.  That  finding  meant  in  effect  that  a  tax 
on  Income  Is  a  tax  on  the  source  of  the  Income,  and  a  direct 
tax.  which  under  the  Constitution  as  it  then  existed  had  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  In  accordance  with  popula- 
tion. It  led  to  the  agitation  for  the  sixteenth  amendment. 
At  the  same  time,  public  sentiment  was  growing  in  favor  of 
shifting  the  tax  burden  onto  those  best  able  to  pay,  through 
the  means  of  a  graduated  tax.  The  amendment  was  passed 
in  1916.  and  you  know  the  wording: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  poww  to  levy  and  coUect  taxes  on 
Incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  wlttoout  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  wltHout  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration. 

The  general  public,  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  who  submitted  the  resolutictt 
to  the  States  believed  for  the  most  part  that  the  phrase  "from 
whatever  source  derived"  meant  what  it  means  in  common 
everyday  parlance.  Among  those  holding  this  view  was 
Governor,  now  Chief  Justice.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
He  opposed  the  resolution  because  In  his  opinion  it  subjected 
the  income  from  State  and  municipal  bonds  to  the  tax.  Thus 
the  people  themselves  are  on  record  In  favor  of  the  principle 

of  the  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  however,  in  1916.  that  the  amend- 
ment merely  removed  the  necessity  of  apportioning  the 
income  tax  among  the  States  and  that  it  did  not  extend  the 
power  of  Congress  to  tax  income  which  prior  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  it  had  no  power  to  tax. 

In  later  decisions,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  doctrine  has  not 
been  directly  attacked,  although  the  Court  has  steadily  re- 
ceded from  the  rule  of  absolute  Immunity  to  one  of  degree 
and  reasonableness.  The  question  of  tax  immunity  has  come 
before  the  Highest  Court  repeatedly,  and  the  test  now  stems 
to  be  neariy  this:  Does  the  tax  In  fact  burden,  hinder,  or 
destroy  any  governmental  fimction  or  instrumentality?  In 
other  words,  can  the  man  trying  to  escape  the  tax  show  that 
his  own  personal  tax  immunity  is  necessary  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  State?  Of  course,  any  Ux  is  a  burden  on  the 
individual  who  has  to  pay  it,  but  the  question  for  us  to  decide 
is  whether  the  tax  is  a  burden  on  government  itself. 

The  latest  case  on  the  subject,  at  least  the  latest  one  I 
have  seen.  Is  Helvering  against  Gerhardt.  The  latter  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  Federal  income  tax  on  the  groimd  that 
he  was  an  employee  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  there- 
fore a  State  employee  performing  a  governmental  function 
and  exempt  from  the  tax.  His  salary  was  held  taxable,  and. 
although  his  case  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  mayor  or 
a  Governor  and  other  officials  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  the  decision  gives  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  believe  as  I  do  that  a  nondiscriminatory  tax  on 
all  public  officials*  salaries  would  be  sustained. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  thait  under  the  Court's  decision  In 
1916  the  sixteenth  amendment  does  not  extend  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress  to  income  not  previously  taxable.  But  In 
my  own  mind  I  can  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
taxability  of  income  from  public  securities  and  salaries  of 

public  officials.  ,  ,_.    , 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax  on  pubUc  securities  would  place 
a  serious  burden  on  Oovemmentr-Pedcral.  State,  and  munic- 
ipal It  would  greatly  reduce  the  market  for  such  securities, 
increase  the  interest  rates  that  would  have  U>  be  paid,  and 
therefore  increase  the  tax  burden,  and  in  some  instances 
might  destroy  the  borrowing  capacity  of  municipalities  alto- 
gether It  would  have  a  direct  and  Immediate  effect  on 
fiscal  'policies.  But  that  question  is  not  before  us  In  this 
bill  and  we  are  not  required  to  pass  on  it.    We  can  reserve 

decision.  .  . 

It  is  being  argued  that  this  WU  is  merely  a  forerunner  to 
legislation  permitting  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  schools, 
parks,  and  plaj-grounds.  as  weU  as  State  and  municipal  se- 
curities. That  I  do  not  admit.  So  long  as  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent Supreme  Court  and  a  Congress  that  is  something 
more  than  a  chorus  of  "yes"  men.  or  either  one.  destructive 
proposals  cannot  become  law.  And  If  the  time  comes  when 
the  Court  and  the  Congress  become  mere  rubber  stamps,  our 
form  of  government  as  we  have  known  it  cannot  long  survive. 
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we  must  meet  Issues  as  they  come  ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
With  -ch  collective  wi«lom  as  we^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^T^ 

SiS^^e^rrsfa-Ia^rU  .^  in'any  material  way  interfere 

"SrwrarreSTtSU  we  wiU  decide,  in  the  negative 
and  pass  the  bill.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  a  Pfrty  ques  on 
a^all  aSd  I  hope  it  wUl  not  be  regarded  as  such.  Although 
f  often  have  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
US  legislation.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  regarding 

^  VSemli'rTc'c^gress  is  going  to  resign,  nor  any  other 
pubSc  official  anywhere,  because  of  the  ^^'^f'^^'^'^Xr 
There  will  be  just  as  many,  and  as  good  candidates  for 
jJbTc  jobs  as  there  are  now.  and  they  will  Probably  be  U^e 
same  men     Their  efficiency  will  not  be  Impaired   and  this 
So'^rSSent-any  government-will  not  be  c^^PP^e^  ^^^^^^ 
some  concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  PJ^^Uc  officials 
haT^^g  small  salaries.    The  vast  majarity  of  t^f^^^^^J^^^ 
he  affected  at  all  in  my  State,  and  that  is  all  I  know  aooui. 
^e  New  York  statute  exempts   $2,500   of   the  income  of 
nTrried  men  and  heads  of  families  from  the  Income  tax  and 
HoTin  t^e  ?Le  of  others,  as  does  the  Federal  mcom^    ax^ 
n,  t  bear  this  in  mind:  This  is  not  a  discriminatory  tax. 
^bli??m^yees  will  pay  no  greater  tax  than  their  neigh- 
toSm  private  employment  with  the  ^e  incomes^ 

to  New  York  State  a  Member  of  Congress  whose  entire 
I  ^Jo  ic  bi.;  <;alarv  and  who  has  an  exemption  of  $2,500 
l^api  a  S^aVmcSn:  tL  of  $365.  l^at  is  a  l^dden  lx,nu. 
trsuch  a  man  which  was  not  contemplated  when  ,the  fta^ 
ncome-tax  law  was  passed  or  when  fc^f ^^^°^^°  I  ^^^^ 
were  fixed  Our  constituents  cannot  see  any  J"st  ^^^^ 
wh7  the  tax  on  our  salaries  should  be  different  than  the 

^?t°^ms  to  mt  maf  thVSsi's  of  all  the  reasoning  In  the 
tJ  iSWtyT^s  is  the  law  of  self-preservation.  If  you 
SJl  S^  r^l  ftic^d  face  the  actualities  I  think  you  wiU 
Sme  to  The  conclusion  that  this  bill  offers  no  threat  to 
government,  Federal.  State,  or  municipal. 

Equalizing  the  Burden  of  Taxation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9. 1939 

Ifi.   LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willingly  giving  my 

^^  Vn  wMation  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 

J^^^^come'  fx^of  sV^^^  officials  and.  contrariwise  to  allow 

tliYsutes  to  tax  Federal  officials,  because  I  believe  withal 

mv  hSrTin  thTgreat  Jeffersonian  principle  of  "equal  rights 

To  if^f  siScifl  privileges  to  none."    It  Is  in  the  pubUc 

tatercst  that  laws  which  levy  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 

S.ould    apply    equitably    and    without    discriminaUon      I 

So^d  have  to  X  the  same  load  of  taxation  that  othei^ 

in  Smilw  circumstances  have  to  bear  and  vice  versa,  and 

Se^sh"  IdTno  discrimination  between  citizens  in  laying 

"^Z  flnn^  3.  the  day  the  present  Congress  opened.  I 
introduced  the  following  bill: 

B-  4t  parted    etc     That  compensation  derived  from  personal 
Be  it  <^a5*«f  •  "^-    *°*'  ^  TOlltlcal  subdivision   thereof,  or 
services  rendered   any   State.   ^  P^'^^*^^  states  or  political 

agency  or  ins^J^";'^"^'!^  J?t  ^sui   out^   the   exercise   of   an 
J^nUrSVernmenTal^u^c^lor^ 
STcSe  tal  app^Sable  to  the  period  for  which  received. 


States,  the  District  of  Colximbla.  or 
the  person  subject  to  such  taxation 
taxing  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or 


any  Territory  or  possession.  If 
is  otherwise  subject  to  the 
taxing  authority. 


I  would  not  support  any 
might  believe  in  its  justice  and 
was  unconstitutional,  as  I  have 
Constitution  to  want  to  override 
ever,  before  I  introduced  my  I  ' 
the  Department  of  Justice  and 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  o 
contribution  to  the  discussion 
present  to  the  House  and  the  c 
Departments,  the  one  dealing 
the  law  and  the  other  with  ^- 


meisure.  however  strongly  I 
m  jrit,  tf  I  were  convinced  it 
too  much  reverence  for  the 
it  in  any  instance.    How- 
bill  I  obtained  opinions  from 
Jtte  Treasury  Department  in 
the  measiire.  and  as  my 
this  important  matter  I 
country  the  views  of  these  two 
vith  the  administration  of 
taxa:ion.    These  letters  follow: 


Impjse 


Washingtc  n 
Hon.  Lotus  Lttdlow, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washiiigto^  i 
Mt   Deak  Congeessman  Ludlow: 
of  your  letter  under  date  of  T 
the   power  of  the  Congress  to 
salaries  of  State  officials  and  employ  ?e 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry  there  is  »*«' 
cover  a  copy  of  a  study  recently 
titled  "Taxation  of  Government  I 
Immunity  Rule  and  the  Sixteenth 
that  the  conclusion  reached  by  this 
the  power  under  the  present  trend 
ent  of  the  interpretation  to  be  givei  i 
tax  the  net  income  rising  f roih  th  s 
cers  and  employees.    In  addition,  ir 
in  this  study,  it  appears  that  the 
proper    interpretation   thereof.   "" 
legislation. 
For  the  Attorney  General, 
Resijectfully, 


Department  of  Justicb. 
.,  D.  C,  November  29.  1938. 


rhis  will  acknowledge  receipt 
November  22.   1938.  inquiring  as  to 
an   Income   tax  upon  the 
•s. 
llelng  forwarded  iinder  separate 
made  by  this  Department  en- 
Bandholders  and  Employees;  the 
/  mendment."    You  will  observe 
study  is  that  the  Congress  has 
of  decisions,  wholly  Independ- 
the  sixteenth  amendment,  to 
compensation  paid  State  offl- 
view  of  the  material  gathered 
sixteenth  amendment,  under  a 
grajits  the   power   to   enact    such 


Jas.  W.  Morris, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Treasttbt  Department, 
Wishington,  November  30.  1938. 


tvea. 
reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 


The  Honorable  Lotns  Lttdlow, 

House  of  Representctivea. 

Dear  Mr   Ludlow:  I  am  writing  to  repljr  w-  ,^^  ^^ —  -•--—. 

ber  M  addreSd  to  Secretary  Morjenthau,  In  which  you  ask  what 
obstacle  thSris  now  in  the  way  c  f  extending  the  Federal  Income 
S  s^  as  to  mLte  It  applicable  tc   State  and  county  officials  and 

^"^S^cretary  Morgenthau  and  several  of  his  predecessors  have 
fa^id  thr^Sunation  of  these  exemptions.  Consideration  has 
beS  elven  to  the  desirabUlty  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  but 
S^vieS  of  rSent  decisions  of'the  S  upreme  Court  It  Is  believed  that 
a  constlUitional  amendment  is  not  necessary  but  that  on  the  con- 
?rS?Tn  amendment  to  the  revenue  act  specifically  subjecting  these 
incomes  to  taxation  would  be  suffl:lent.  „,w,«^ 

The  Attorney  General  has  rend(  red  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
wwch  because  of  the  wide  interest  of  the  question,  waa  Issued  in 
prtoSd  form.  It  Is  probable  tha;  you  could  obtain  a  copy  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  „,i,4_-«. 

I  am  enclosing  mimeographed  opies  of  addresses  on  the  subject 


by  officers  of  the  Treasury  Depart  nent. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Aviation  Legislation  in  tl  le  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JAMES 

OF  COKrfECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  February  8. 1939 


ing.  aviators  as  a  class  seem 


Herbert  E.  Gaston, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


)F  REMARKS 
A.  SHANLEY 

ECTICLT 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaki  r.  in  a  world  where  the  chaotic 
cataclysm  of  international  relrtions  grows  daily  more  terrify- 


o  escape  the  poisonous  venom 


oflhese  outrageous  backgrounds.  The  camaraderie  of  avia- 
tors their  weU-known  absencd  of  jealousy,  and  the  spurit  that 
brings  them  together  regardjess  of  race,  creed,  or  factions 
is  a  redeeming  feature  of  toe  ay's  hectic  hours.    From  their 


deeds,  their  intrepidity,  and 


may  come  the  quickening  rea  ization  of  the  real  brotherhood 


their  glamorous  way  of  living 
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of  man  Historically  the  sublime  example  of  those  heroic  men 
and  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  made  up  the  Crusades 
did  more  to  bring  better  feeling  and  wider  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  than  any  prior  effort  other  than  the  umver- 
sality  of  the  Christian  church  itself.  Modem  air  progress 
is  a  worthy  successor. 

May  the  28th.  1937.  to  be  exact,  in  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  of  the  bill  to  make  that  day  National  Avia- 
tion Day  I  ventured  to  say  that  "The  newspaper  of  a  future 
tomorrow  morning  printed  on  this  side  of  the  AUantic  may 
be  read  in  the  evening  of  that  same  tomorrow."  Just  the 
opposite  has  happened,  for  in  a  news  dispatch  the  other  day 
a  paper  printed  the  night  before  in  London  was  within  reach 
of  our  own  breakfast  arm  the  next  day.  That  was  the  inno- 
vation of  the  pickaback  British  seaplane.  But  the  pace  is 
fast  and  the  humorous  headline  of  a  New  York  paper  that 
"United  States  virtuaUy  cut  off  from  Europe  for  a  day"  tells 

The  British,  German.  French  now  are  \Ting  in  their  efforts 
to  catch  world  headlines  to  top  the  Achillean  prodigiousness 
of  Hughes  and  Corrigan.  Our  answer  is  Pan-Amencans 
6  000-horsepower  74-passenger  superclipper  which  will  ride 
through  the  air  lanes  to  Lisbon  via  the  Azores.  That  is  Pan- 
American  Airway's  pioneer  in  transoceanic  air  facilitie&-the 
concern  which  packs  more  wealthy  men  in  its  adventurous 
ranks  than  any  similar  enterprise.  In  that  huge  endeavor  is 
Juan  Terry  Trippe.  . 

Where  wealthy  Hughes  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pur- 
suits Trippe.  of  an  American  tercentenary  family  of  Mary- 
land' gathered  around  him  in  his  Morgan- fostered  enterprise 
CorneUus  VanderbUt.  Percy  Rockefeller,  and  William  Van- 
derbUt.     From  that  group  came  United  States  air  mail 
route  No.  1  (New  York  to  Boston)  in  1926.    Then  to  Florida, 
to  the  Caribbean.  South  American,  the  Far  East,  the  Pacific. 
Alaska,  and  now  to  Lisbon.    Their  deeds  opened  American 
eyes  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  possession  or  reposses- 
sion of  the  Wake,  Jarvis,  Howland.  and  neighboring  South 
Pacific  islands — the  stepping  stones  of  the  Pacific — the  her- 
itage of  New  England  whaling  captains  and  their  gift  to  a 
twentieth  century  American  youth  on  the  wings  of  the  air. 
In  the  air  the  race  belongs  to  the  swift,  for  the  essence  of 
progress  and  success  In  the  sky  is  dally  marked  by  record- 
breaking  performances  in  the  annihilation  of  time.    The  in- 
novation of  traversing  hitherto  unchartered  air  lanes  is  giv- 
ing place  to  those  winged  mercuries  of  the  air  above  who  cut 
down  time.    Records  and  safety  supersede  discovery. 

Yet  behind  every  breath-taking  eclipse  of  time  there  must 
be  the  ever-present  success  in  specialization  in  air  mechanics. 
Constant  tests,  experiments,  and  free  play  of  aeronautical 
imaginaUon  must  come  into  the  picture.     Thus,  behind 
every  front-page  achievement  there  are  the  unsung  motor 
mechanics  in  cabin  and  pits  and  aeronautical   engineers 
working  in  laboratories.    My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has 
had  a  proud  part  in  the  sensational  triumphs  of  aeronau- 
tical engineering.  .    ^  .»..    *    ♦v.. 
Legislation  in  the  last  Congress  has  recognized  this  to  tne 
fullest     Those  of  us  who  have  the  aviation  industry  close  to 
our  hearts  and  thoughts  never  cease  to  struggle  to  make  our 
people  aware  of  the  titanic  world  struggle  that  is  going  on 
for  world  trade  and  world  air  supremacy.    Every  nation  is 
seemingly  intent  on  furnishing  to  the  world  the  highest, 
most  notable  spectacles  in  aerial  achievement.    The  highly 
scientific  round-the-world  flight  of  Howard  Hughes  and 
his  crew  should  not  cloud  our  realization  as  to  what  other 
nations  did  and  may  do  next  to  steal  our  thunder. 

It  was  no  mean  emblazonment  on  the  records  of  mankind's 
progress  in  the  air  in  1937  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  startle  the  universe  with  its  accomplishment 
on  that  spectacular  pioneering  air  transport  of  4  Rus- 
sian airplanes,  with  42  scientists,  radio  technicians,  and 
weather  observers  to  the  North  Pole.  They  landed  these 
ships  on  unprepared  ice  fields  in  the  center  of  the  bleak, 
dangerous  Arctic  Ocean.  ,x    *  «  _x 

Speed,  the  cry  of  the  hour,  in  the  air  has  its  fullest  coun- 
terpart in  the  animal  kingdom  during  the  aeons  of  tune 
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that  have  elapsed.  Those  animals  who  have  survived  the 
geologic  ages  have  not  only  been  strong,  powerfxil  deniaens 
of  the  deep,  but  they  were  streamlined  for  speed,  too.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  they  came  first  from  the  land  where  speed  is 
the  unalterable  law  of  success  except  for  slow-moving,  hide- 
protected  gargantuans. 

From  the  rivers  first  came  the  fish,  the  reptiles,  and  other 
mammals.  In  their  process  of  adaptation  they  became 
cigar-shaped  with  shorter  necks,  longer  tails,  their  limbs  be- 
came paddles  or  fins.  From  these  natural  developments 
man  has  learned  much  and  from  these  'patterns  of  suc- 
cess."  as  J.   H.  Bradley   calls  them,   air  mechanics  have 

profited. 

Now  all  know  our  overpowering  desire  to  cultivate  South 
American  friendship  and  trade.  l»th  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration's good-neighbor  policy.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample— Bolivia.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  wo.-ld.  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Til)et.  which  has  its  trade  Impeded 
by  more  geographical  obstacles  than  Bolivia. 

When  you  get  to  the  plateau  your  average  height  is  13.000 
feet  then  you  have  two  principal  ranges  of  the  Andean  Cor- 
dillera, varying  in  altitude  from  20,000  to  24.000  feet.  But 
there  is  no  seaport  and  the  cost  of  constructing  railways  is 
prohibitive.  Air  seems  the  only  salvation.  Bolivia  beckons 
as  a  challenge  and  a  most  perfect  example  of  furthering  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  ,  ^     ♦. 

Let  us  skip  from  our  own  hemisphere  to  that  of  ConU- 
nental  Europe.  In  another  field  the  Uon  and  the  lamb  get 
together— France  and  German  aviation  cartels  actually  pool 
their  resources  to  soUdify  their  hoped-for  success  across  the 

South  Atlantic.  ^    ^         *  ^  »w 

What  is  the  act  to  aid  us?  It  is  the  act  which  created  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  promote  the  development  and 
safety  as  weU  as  to  foster  the  necessary  regulation  of  civil 
aeronautics  all  with  the  underlying  thought  of  dual  success 
in  the  modern  international  struggle  of  world  air  trade  ways 
and  possible  military  success. 

It  is  the  fullest  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  impending 
chaos  that  has  ever  greeted  a  new  Industry.  It  proposes  to 
augment  and  intensify  under  favorable  auspices  the  science 
and  art  of  flight,  which  is  termed  "aeronauUcs."  It  seeks 
to  place  America  as  the  primate  in  world  commerce  and 
postal  service  and  national  defense.  It  will  stress  safety  and 
progress  under  sound  economic  condiUons.  but  through  It  aU 
win  run  the  skein  of  reasonable  charges,  the  absence  of  un- 
just discrimination,  unfair  preferences,  or  that  kiss  of 
death— destrucUve  competitive  practice.  Yet  it  recognizes 
the  dire  need  of  competition. 

It  establishes  the  first  bill  of  rights  for  the  air— the  solemn 
pronouncement  "that  there  is  hereby  ^?«^^^''i^f- 
clared  to  exist  in  behalf  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
public  right  of  freedom  of  transit  in  air  commerce  through 
the  navigable  air  space  of  the  United  States." 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  there  is  in  the  Authority  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad>^ce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  That  Authority  wUl  cooperate  with  those 
great  pioneers  of  air  navigation-the  State  agencies,  whose 
work  has  been  of  tremendous  significance.  ,    ,    ,  ., 

The  preservaUon  of  areas  for  the  esUbUshment  of  civU 
airSLys^Sng  areas,  and  other  air-navigation  properties 
become  the  especial  care  of  this  set-up. 

It  is  only  a  beginning  but  no  infant  industry  has  ever  been 
bleied    with    such    a    comprehensive    study    as    this    act 

''TTh'^'Spropriatlons  for  the  Military  Efablishment  env- 
boSed  in  ^blic  Law  No.  590  we  find  an  aU-embntclng  It^ 
termed  "Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  $242,560.  In  the 
de^ed  sVuTo?  the  Air  Corps  we  find  the  most  mumi^U°; 
STSon  of  the  effort  of  the  Army  to  keep  pace  with  foreign 
competition.    They  need  that  sum.  ^^oniuxnnn 

In  Public  Law  No.  787  there  is  an  authorization  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  development  of  rotary  wing  and  other  ^rcr&ft^ 
which  $600,000  must  be  taken  and  exclusively  used  In  the 
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placement  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  Improved  and 
experimental  types  of  the  rotary  wing  and  other  aircraft 
by  private  industry.  It  Is  significant  that  these  must  be 
built  by  private  industry. 

Even  in  the  personnel  we  have  Increased  the  enlistment  al- 
Jotment  in  the  Air  Corps.    That  is  accomplished  by  Public 
Law  No.  588.    The  Increment  now  becomes  21,500  Instead  of 
16.000. 

Again  In  the  field  of  experiment  we  resort  to  the  Post  OCBce, 
pioneer  aids  in  air  navigation.  Under  Public  Law  No.  486 
the  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  and 
supervise  experimental  services  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  air.  including  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  autoglro  aircraft  shuttle  service  between  outljring  airports 
and  central  city  areas.  The  Postmaster  General  must  report 
back  to  us  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition,  under  Public  Law  No.  420  there  is  a  further 
extension  of  air-mail  service  permitted. 

The  usual  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau  include  aerology 
and  constant  observation  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  There 
is  an  Item  of  $270,000  for  the  replacement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Coast  Guard  In  the  Treasury  Department  Public  Law 
No.  453. 

In  the  Navy  we  have  given  for  an  additional  amount  for 
navigational,  photographic,  aerologlcal  radio,  all  in  the  aero- 
nautics branch,  $2,000,000,  plus  another  $3,000,000  under  the 
Navy  Expansion  Act. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  increased  to  a  tonnage  of  20,000  tons, 
plus  three  large  and  seven  small  seaplane  tenders  and  $3,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  rigid  airship  of  American 
design  and  American  construction.  In  Public  Law  No.  493 
under  the  general  Navy  appropriations  we  find  the  most 
detailed  assistance  to  their  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  over 
$45,000. 

TTiese  are  outstanding  efforts  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
to  aid  In  maintaining  our  record  in  the  air.  Events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  Involving  the  sale  of  ships  to  foreign  powers 
clearly  indicate  that  that  supremacy  Is  admitted.  Let  us 
keep  it  there,  and  let  us  make  It  known  by  means  of  a 
national  holiday  as  we  did  2  years  ago.  We  cannot  expect 
a  permanent  holiday  at  present,  but  we  can  expect  to  honor 
the  industry  and  the  profession  when  the  year  permits. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  viRcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9. 1929 


AX3DRXS8  BT  OOL.  XDOAR  8.  OORBSLL,  OCTOBKR  15,  1938 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Recoeo,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Col.  Edgar  8.  Gorrell,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  at  the  Eighth  An- 
nual ConventlOTi  of  the  NatKmal  Association  of  State  Avia- 
tion OfBcials,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  October  15,  1938: 

Democracy  stumbles  and  muddles.  It  Is  too  slow  for  the  man  on 
bonebaelc 

But  now  and  then  It  takes  a  great  stride  forward  to  catch  up 
With  tb0  times.    TbOM  strklee  confound  its  critics. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  our  democracy  took  one  of 
those  strides  when  It  adopted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

To  us  In  aeronautics  that  act  means  much.  But  It  may  prore 
at  even  deeper  algnlflcance  to  the  Nation  at  large.  For  It  repre- 
sents the  first  attempt  by  Congress  to  meet  and  master  a  fatef\il 
problem  of  modem  democratic  government. 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  has  stated  that  the  most  striking  recent 
change  In  our  legal  structure  has  been  the  rise  of  a  system  of 
administrative  law.  For  a  half  cent\iry  the  Federal  and  State 
Oovemments  have  been  adopting  Isolated  measures  which  vest  In 
adxnintotratlve  agendea  combined  legislative,  Judicial,  and  execu- 


tive functions.  This  union  of  fun;tlons  would  no  doubt  have 
shocked  the  Constitution  makers.  ]Jut  the  Insistent  demands  of 
civilized  life  In  a  machine  age  ha^e  spoken  louder  than  voices 
from  the  grave.  The  sharp  Impact  cf  the  facts  of  life  has  shaped 
to  new  lines  ovir  ancient  theory  of  tl  le  separation  of  powers. 

While  these  new  lines  of  constlt  itional  doctrine  have  by  no 
means  destroyed,  or  even  Impaired,  the  liberty  which  It  is  the 
design  of  separated  powers  to  sccx  re,  they  have  permitted  the 
sppearance  of  certain  tendencies  wh  ch.  If  pursued,  might  become 
dangerous.  Notable  \b  the  tendency  to  make  the  same  person 
both  prosecutor  and  Judge.  Notabl;  also  is  the  tendency  so  to 
bvirden  the  Judicial  officers  of  an  administrative  agency  with 
duties  of  an  executive  nat\ire  that  ;he  efficiency  of  those  officers 
is  threatened. 

The  fear  that  these  tendencies  '  irould  develop  has  led  many 
eminent  gentlemen  vigorously  zo  op  pose  the  creation  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  government.  T  lis  opposition  has,  at  times, 
verged  upon  hysterics.  There  are  hose  who  have  insisted  that 
we  retvun  to  the  conceptions  of  a  t  Impie  society  and  transfer  to 
the  coin^s  the  Judicial  fxmctions  ;iow  vested  in  administrative 
bodies. 

Such  reaction  woxild  plunge  us  Into  hopeless  confusion.  Imag- 
ine If  you  can  where  aeronautics  would  be  20  years  hence  11  there 
were  no  speedy  administrative  inst-uments  for  determining  dis- 
putes and  securing  compliance  wll  h  law.  Under  such  circum- 
stances aeronautics  would  be  ground  ed  In  twisted  wreckage. 

The  suggestions  of  extreme  reaction  should  not.  however,  ob- 
scure the  grievances  which  they  represent.  Let  us  examine  those 
grievances  more  closely. 

The  tendency  to  make  the  Eamai  agency  both  prosecutor  and 
Judge  quite  properly  evokes  protest.  ,  Where  the  legislature  simply 
creates  an  administrative  agency  charged  with  the  regulation  of 
an  Industry  or  of  certain  practices,  without  making  provision  for 
the  separation  of  Judicial  and  prose*  ruting  functions.  It  Is  easy  for 
the  two  to  become  blended.  Adninlstratlve  bodies  have  made 
notable  efforts  to  avoid  this  \inlon  ind  the  courts  have  elaborated 
rules  of  procedure  designed  to  tte  same  end.  But  even  the 
familiar  device,  adopted  by  some  agencies,  of  proceeding  by  an 
examiner's  hearing,  with  proposed!  findings  and  argument  on 
exceptions  thereto,  has  not  altogetUer  avoided  the  difficulty.  Too 
often  we  find  that  the  same  persona  in  an  agency  institute  a  case, 
prepare  it  for  presentation,  and  thet  act  as  advisors  to  the  admin- 
istrative tribunal  when  it  Is  finally  decided.  Where  this  occurs  It 
requires  a  profoundly  Judicial  temperament  to  advise  ^-Ithout 
preconception. 

The  tendency  to  saddle  executive  duties  upon  administrative 
officers  also  presents  a  serious  proble  tn.  This  tendency  springs  not 
so  much  from  the  necessities  of  our  machine  age  as  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  propensity  to  deal  with  problems  one  at  a  time  as 
they  arise.  Upon  only  a  few  occaiions  In  our  history  have  we 
sought  to  anticipate  problems  by  thi ;  laying  down  of  general  rules. 
Most  of  the  time  we  eschew  general  niles,  simply  pouncing  u{X)n 
Individual  questions  and  dealing  witf  them  with  no  particular  rela- 
tion to  other  issues  or  to  broad  imtolicatlons  for  the  future. 
As  Dean  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  law  School,  recently  said: 
"The  administrative  agency  cami»  into  being  not  as  a  single, 
comprehensive,  philosophical  ooncejitlon  but  by  a  process  of  em- 
pirical growth.  These  agencies  hav«  always  sprung  from  a  concern 
over  things  rather  than  over  doctrine." 

This  has  resulted  In  the  ere  at  lot  of  a  masse  of  agencies  with 
the  most  bewllderingly  different  kinds  of  powers.  An  agency 
once  created  Is  vested  first  with  one  i>ower  and  then  with  another 
until  through  the  years  the  procesi  of  accretion  produces  a  veri- 
table potpourri  of  governmental  fi^nctlons.  the  administration  of 
which  would  challenge  the  ingenul^  of  a  Pooh-Bah. 

The  dangers  of  this  development  fre  patent.  Chief  among  them 
Is  the  fact  that  the  officer  charged!  with  the  task  of  determining 
rights  and  obligations  between  man  and  man  and  between  man 
and  society  may  likewise  be  burdened  with  so  much  administrative 
detail  that  he  finds  it  Impoeslble  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  of 
detachment  which  Is  Indispensable  )to  Judicial  action.  Equally  se- 
rious is  the  danger  that  the  agency  ^111  be  forced  to  divide  Its  duties 
among  Its  members,  with  the  possljrtllty  of  creating  the  confusion 
which  comes  from  the  right  hand*  Ignorance  of  the  left  hand's 
behavior.  Finally  there  Is  the  ver;'  real  fact  that  human  beings 
have  limited  capacities,  and  dlasipa  Ion  of  their  energies  Is  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  quality  of  their  labor. 

I  have  referred  to  tendencies,  ard  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
meanmg  nothing  more.  I  do  not  Jpln  those  who  protest  that  our 
governmental  agencies  have  broken  down  cs'  have  been  transformed 
Into  instruments  of  tjranny.  I  me4n  only  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  dangers  Itirk  If  we  conitlnue  blindly  to  bestow  variant 
powers  up>on  administrative  bodies.  I  mean  only  that  the  warning 
signs  are  out,  and  our  denuxrracy  wljl  do  well  to  heed  them. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  which  complicates  the  problem  of 
government  through  administrative  bodies  and  which  makes  it  of 
particular  Importance  that  we  ta^e  stock  of  ovir  governmental 
methods. 

Hitherto,  when  we  have  approached  questions  of  governmental 
regulation,  we  have  thought  largely  In  terms  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic from  abuse  of  economic  power]  In  private  hands.  Until  very 
recent  years  we  have  thought  of  g<^vemnient  almost  altogether  as 


a  policeman  whose  duty  was  done 
the  skulls  of  malefactors. 

For  example,  the  Interstate  Comi 
In  the  belief  that  the  power  of  th^ 
order  to  safegxiard  the  Interests 


en  it  had  swung  its  club  upon 

lerce  Act  of  1887  was  conceived 
railroads  required  bridling  in 
shippers.     The  need  for  gov- 
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emment  to  take  a  hand  In  conserving  and  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  our  railroad  resources  found  no  clear  expression  In 
legislation  until  1920.  and  then  only  modestly. 

It  Is  true  that  in  certain  restricted  channels — such  as  light- 
house building  and  road  building  and  the  provision  of  a  postal 
system — government  has  gone  beyond  the  policeman's  role  to  an 
Important  extent.  But  generally  speaking,  government's  relation 
to  Indxistry  has  been  regarcied  as  that  of  the  policeman  on  the 
beat. 

That  government  should  accept  as  a  portion  of  Its  regular  re- 
sponsibility the  function  of  assisting  Industry,  and  even  assuming 
leadership.  In  the  solution  of  Industry's  economic  problems,  would 
have  seemed  preposterous  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  when  we  created 
a  Department  of  Commerce  we  felt  that  government  had  done 
Its  part  when  It  was  provided  that  the  Department  should 
•••  •  •  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishery  m- 
dustrles.  and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States 
•      •      •"     (32  .Stat.  826:  5  U.  S.  C.  596). 

However,  we  are  now  aware  that  such  a  broad  statement  does 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  economic  Ills  besetUng  many  of  our 
Industries  today.  It  Is  necessary  for  government  to  deal  more 
specifically  with  economic  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
Idle  plants  rather  than  exploitation  of  the  public. 

To  some  extent  government  has  already  begun  to  resp>ond  to  this 
need.  The  N.  I.  R.  A.  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  have  given  us 
examples  of  this  response.  But,  particularly  in  the  N.  I.  R.  A.,  the 
emphasis  was  largely  upon  the  so-called  chlseler  or  cutthroat. 
This  is  important,  but  even  with  no  chiseling  there  would  still  be 
basic  and  challenging  problems  which  call  for  the  cooperation  and 
aid  of  the  Government.  .,^    ,j      » 

To  Illustrate.  I  quote  from  the  recent  report  to  the  President, 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, upon  the  critical  condition  of  the  railroads: 

•In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  and  radical  change  In 
transportation  conditions  brought  about  principally  by  the  rapid 
development  of  new  forms  of  transportation,  not  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  (Interstate  Commerce)  Conmiisslon's  J\u-lsdlction. 
The  railroads  have  lost  much  of  their  former  dominance.  Compe- 
tition has  become  a  continually  increasing  and  often  a  profoimdly 
disturbing  factor.  The  present  transportation  problem*  is  very 
Isu-gely  the  product  of  that  competition,  combined  with  depression. 
It  has  created  need  for  readjustments  between  and  within  the 
different  branches  of  the  transportation  industry,  for  consideration 
of  present  tendencies  and  their  probable  results,  for  the  avoidance 
of  uneconomic  and  wasteful  practices,  for  the  survey  and  possible 
amendment  of  governmental  policies,  and  in  general  for  the  deter- 
mination, creation,  and  protection  of  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  transportation  system  which  will  best 
serve  the  public  Interest.  Much  of  this  Is  planning  and  promo- 
tional work  as  distinguished  from  regulation. 

"In  view  of  the  multitude  of  conflicting  Interests  among  those 
engaged  In  transportation,  we  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  lead  In  this  planning  and  promotional 
work.  Probably  the  need  has  long  existed,  but  it  has  been  vastly 
Intensified  by  the  recent  great  change  in  conditions"  (H.  Doc 
No.  583,  75th  Cong..  1st  8es.s.,  at  p.  34). 

The  transportation  problem  Is  not  the  only  one  upon  which 
government  will  probably  advance  In  our  lifetime  with  a  new  set 
of  tools  and  with  purposes  differing  vitally  from  those  which  have 
motivated  the  more  traditional  type  of  regulation.  If,  when  gov- 
ernment assumes  these  new  fimctlons.  It  simply  vests  new  powers 
In  the  admlnl-stratlve  agency  as  we  have  known  It,  our  govern- 
mental machinery  will  approach  a  break-down.  As  I  have  said, 
there  Is  already  a  tendency  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  varied  functions 
upon  the  administrative  agency  which  impair  Its  efficiency  as  a 
Judicial  body,  a  tendency  which  even  now  calls  for  reappraisal  of 
our  machinery  of  government.  If  we  further  complicate  the  sit- 
uation by  plimglng  administrative  bodies,  as  presently  organized, 
into  a  new  realm  of  planning  and  promotion  we  will  have  taken 
a  fatal  step.  j  i.  j 

The  report  to  the  President  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  had 
this  to  say  of  the  abUlty  of  t^e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  handle  the  new  governmental  activity  which  was  recommended: 
"The  Commission,  however.  Is  not  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  was 
constituted  for  an  essentially  different  purpose.  Its  methods  and 
organization  were  designed  for  regulatory  work  requiring  quasi 
Judicial  procedure.  We  believe  that  planning  and  promotion  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  reflation,  can  be  separately  pursued 
without  interference,  and  require  unlike  procedures  and  methods 

To  sum  up.  there  Is  a  problem  developing  respecting  adminis- 
trative machinery  which  has  three  aspects:  ,   .   ^ 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  imduly  to  blend  the  fimctlon  of  Judge 
and  prosecutor.  ^         ,    j    .  , 

2  There  Is  a  tendency  to  weigh  down  the  members  of  adminis- 
trative  commissions   with   varied   duties   of   an   executive   nature. 

3  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  departure  In  governmental 
activity  which  the  traditional  Judicial  type  of  adminlstraUve  body 
Is  not  suited  to  handle. 

The  importance  of  meeting  this  problem  Is  manifest.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  recently  commented  upon  the  function  of  the  regu- 
latory commission,  stating  that  the  spirit  which  should  anltnat* 
Its  action  "must  be  the  spirit  of  the  Just  Judge."  and  that  It 
will  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  It  performs  Its  work  "with 
the  recognized  responsibility  which  attaches  to  Judges  and  witti 
the  ImparUallty  and  independence  which  is  associated  with  the 


Judicial  office."     (Address  before  American  Law  Instltxrte.  May  IJ, 
1938.  as  reported  In  New  York  Times  of  May  13.  1D38.) 

For  the  Judicial — or,  more  properly,  the  quasi-Judicial — offlcera 
of  administrative  agencies  to  be  able  to  discharge  their  function* 
In  this  spirit,  they  mu*t  be  able  to  act  as  Judges  and  should  not 
be  compelled  to  become  likewise  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  supreme  economic  council,  and  the  govern- 
mental  Jack -of -all -trades. 

At  the  outset  I  said  that  the  significance  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  was  not  confined  to  aeronautics.  The  reason  Is  that  In 
that  act  CongreM  has  explicitly  recognlied.  almost  for  the  flrrt 
time,  and  has  sought  to  deal  with.  In  a  preliminary  way.  theae 
problems  of  administrative   government. 

In  adopting  legislation  for  civil  aeronaxitlcs.  Congresa  faced  a 
situation   almost   without  parallel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Industry  embraces  not  only  commercial 
carriers  but  almost  all  other  civil  flyers.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Industry  covers  not  only  domestic  commerce  but  also  commerce 
with  foreign  countries  In  aircraft  under  both  our  flag  and  the  flags 
of  other  nations.  In  the  third  place,  the  problems  of  the  Industry 
Involve  matters  both  of  economics  and  of  safety,  intimately  Inter- 
related and  of  equal  Importance.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  Indtistry, 
despite  Its  present  relatively  modest  slae.  Is  of  peculiar  significance 
to  basic  national  Interests  In  both  otir  peacetime  and  wartime  life. 
Finally,  and  this  is  of  first  importance,  the  need  for  legislation 
springs  not  at  all  from  a  need  to  protect  the  public  from  exploita- 
tion, but.  rather,  from  the  need  to  assure  to  the  Industry  Itself 
opportunity  for  vigorous  growth.  The  familiar  reasons  for  regula- 
tion of  other  Industries  In  the  past,  notably  the  need  to  assure  that 
the  public  be  protected  from  exorbitant  rates  and  dlscrlmlnatofy 
practices,  would  not  In  this  case  have  prompted  a  soUtary  vote  in 
Congress. 

The  task  of  Congress  In  framing  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  waa. 
then  to  deal  with  a  subject  matter  the  scope  and  variety  of  which 
cannot  be  matched  in  the  case  of  any  other  Industry,  with  ends  In 
view  altogether  different  from  the  ends  with  which  regulations  has 
normally  been  concerned.  Obviously  Congresa  would  have  invited 
trouble  had  It  simply  provided  for  an  Independent  commission 
equipped  with  a  number  of  powers  to  deal  with  the  civil  aeronautics 
Industry.  Planning,  promoting,  regulating,  experimenting,  study- 
ing, policing — a  cluster  of  powers  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
all  that  was  necessary — would  have  presented  a  new  record  of  con- 
fusion. 

Happily.  Congress  took  steps  to  avoid  this  Impasse. 
The  steps  are  four  In  number. 

(1)  The  first  will  be  disclosed  In  sections  201  (b)  and  801  to 
307  of  the  act.  These  sections  provide  that,  in  addition  to  an 
Independent  authority,  there  shall  be  an  administrator,  responsible 
dlrecUy  to  the  President,  whose  duty  It  will  be  to  undertake  the 
promoting  of  clvU  aeronautics,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  airways  and  landing  fields  whereby  air  com- 
merce can  operate,  and  to  engage  In  development  work.  These 
duties  are  not  suited  either  to  Judicial  officers  or  to  a  board,  but 
should  properly  be  discharged  by  one  man  In  a  position  to  work 
closely  and  without  embarrassment  with  other  executive  agencies. 
The  particxilar  allocation  of  functions  to  the  administrator  may 
or  may  not  be  sufficiently  exhaustive,  but  the  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  these  matters  of  an  executive  nature  ought  to  be 
handled  by  an  executive  officer  Is  a  far-reaching  and  Important 

precedent.  ^ 

(2)  The  second  step  taken  by  Congress  la  disclosed  In  section  308 
of  the  act.  This  section  provides  that  the  Authority  may  assign 
to  the  Administrator  powers  and  duties  other  than  those  specifi- 
cally vested  m  him  by  the  act.  In  the  statement  of  the  House 
managers  on  the  conference  report  It  was  said  that  under  this 
section  the  Authority  could  assign  to  the  Administrator  "the 
executive  duties  which  are  Incidental  to  the  exercise  of  the  quasl- 
leglslatlve  and  quasi-Judicial  powers"  conferred  upon  the  Author- 
ity (H.  Rept.  No.  2635.  75th  Cong..  3d  sess..  at  p.  67).  The 
Authority  will  thus  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  Administrator  ao 
as  to  reUeve  Its  members  of  much  administrative  detaU.  and  to 
promote  coordination  in  the  extraordinarily  varied  work  of  the 
agency  Likewise  It  may  be  that,  through  appropriate  use  of  the 
Administrator,  the  Authority  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  undue  union 
of  Judge  and  prosecutor  The  opportunity  offered  by  thU  device 
Is  as  happy  as  it  Is  unusual,  and  It  may  well  be  that  through  Its 
wise  use  the  Authority  will  be  able  once  and  for  all  to  answer 
the  polemics  that  have  so  frequenUy  been  directed  at  our  admln- 

iBtrative  machinery.  .^     .„  ♦..i    xm 

(3)  The  third  step  taken  by  Congress  Is  to  provide,  in  title  vn, 
for  a  safety  board  charged  with  the  duty  of  Investigating  accidenU 
and  making  recommendations  for  Improved  safety  meastires. 
Through  this  board  the  Authority  will  be  able  to  sectu-e  criticism 
of  Its  own  work  In  a  forthright  manner  which  would  be  otherwise 
impossible.  At  the  same  time  the  Authority  wUl  be  free  of  the 
responsibUlty— which  should  not  belong  to  It^-of  tovestlgatmg 
accidents  and  engaging  In  the  studies  Incidental  to  the  safety 
board's  work  The  board,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  permltt«d 
under  the  law  to  exercise  any  of  the  regulatory  or  promotional 
functions,  so  that  It  wUl  not  be  placed  m  the  untenable  position 
of  passing  Judgment  upon  Its  own  work.  It  wlU  stand  apart,  to 
examine  coldly  and  dispassionately,  without  embarrassment,  fear 
or  favor  the  results  of  the  work  of  other  people.  In  the  Safety 
Board  the  Congress  has  established  a  truly  academic  agency,  but 
it  is  academic  with  an  Intensely  practical  purpose:  To  discover 
what  Is  »Tong.  and  to  suggest  how  the  Authority  and  the  Artmlnta- 
trator  can  right  wrongs.    Thus  Congress  has  recognized  the  vlrtua 
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of  provldliM  •  regularly  cstabltehed  mecBuin  for  self-crtttclsm  to 
government  and  haa  at  the  same  time  avoided  the  danger  of  im- 
portng  upon  an  administrative  body  easentiaily  contradictory  funo- 

f'tonft 

^^^4)'  PlnaUy.  by  sections  413  and  414  of  tbe  act.  Congress  has 
^tkblLshed  the  means  of  slmpUlylng  the  Authority's  task  both  in 
the  immediate  and  distant  futxire.  In  these  sections  It  la  pro- 
vided that  when  agreements  between  carriers  are  a;^>roTed  by  the 
Authority  the  execution  of  those  agreements  will  be  free  o<  the 
-antitrust  laws.  By  this  conditional  exempUon  from  the  antitrust 
laws  the  industry  te  given  a  chance  to  govern  Itself,  to  eliminate 
abuses,  to  conserve  its  resoxirces.  and  to  forestall  the  necessity  of 
furtlier  governmental  regulation.  The  Authority,  on  Its  pert,  is 
to  see  that  no  oppressive  or  unreasonably  discriminatory  agree- 
ments are  j)ermltted.  If  the  Industry  and  the  Authority  make 
vrtse  use  of  the  privileges  thus  bestowed  by  Congress,  we  may 
have  found  a  way  to  escape  the  growing  danger  of  bureaucracy 
which  each  year  threatens  more  seriously  the  stxcceas  of  our  ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

These  features  of  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  help  to  explain 
the  unusual  fact  that  the  industry  welcomed  adoption  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  IndXKtry  saw  in  the  act  promise  erf  the  advantages 
of  sane  and  arderly  democraUc  government  with  the  opportunity 
of  avoiding  many  of  the  dangers  which  hitherto  have  been  thought 
Inevitable  Incldente  of  so-called  governmenUl  interference.  With 
a  dear  Indication  by  Congress  that  It  expects  at  the  new  agency 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  difflcult  problems  of  administration  which 
I  have  tried  to  describe,  the  industry  feels  that  it  is  JusUfled  in 
anticipating  with  some  confidence  a  regime  of  efftclency.  dispatch, 
and  impartiality  which  will  prove  a  model. 

The  Importance  to  the  industry  that  its  hopes  be  realized  Is  ob- 
vious enough.  In  aeronautics  expenses  are  enormous,  and  they 
miist  always  be  so  because  of  the  necessity  for  taking  every 
possible  measure  to  assure  safety.  If  to  the  costs  of  day-to-day 
business  there  were  to  be  added  the  incalculable  expense  caused 
by  gorenunental  red  tape  and  delays  and  hasty  Judgments,  the 
Industry  would  face  a  dark  futtire.  If  It  were  to  prove  necessary 
for  every  carrier  to  have  constantly  on  hand  lawyers  and  repre- 
sentaUves  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  Authority  in  order  to  see 
that  things  are  done.  If  it  were  to  prove  necessary  to  spend  hours 
erf  time  in  filling  out  forms  and  in  seeking  permits  and  approvals 
and  authorizations,  if  it  were  to  prove  necessary  constantly  to 
revise  practices  and  methods  and  to  reeducate  personnel  in  order 
to  conform  to  multiplying  regulations,  then,  indeed,  this  Industry 
would  have  misplaced  its  confidence.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  such  fate  is  in  store  for  us  For  Congress  has 
provided  ample  means  for  securing  an  administrative  machinery 
which  will  rival  the  vaunted  effldency  of  private  business. 

In  th\»  declaring  my  faith  that  democratic  government  can 
and  will  operate  well  and  efficiently.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  expect  government  to  perform  mdustry's  own 
Job.  "Public  regulation."  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  said,  "is  neceasarily  art  interference  with  management. 
but  it  is  Dot  management  •  •  •."  (Plfty-flnt  Annual  Report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlasion.  at  p.  9.)  A  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  implications  of  that  statement  Is  the  only 
guarantee  we  have  of  maintaining  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

My  lawyer  friends  tell  me  that  when  a  court  passes  upon  the 
validity  of  the  regulations  or  orders  of  an  admmistrative  body 
It  ordinarily  asks  this  question;  Did  that  body  have  any  reason- 
able basis  for  taking  the  action?  In  other  words,  the  court  does 
not  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  administrative  body. 
It  will  Interfere  only  if  there  is  no  possible  Justification  for  the 
administrative  action,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  covirt's  own 
views  at  what  It  would  have  done  had  It  been  taking  the  acUon 
In  the  flzst  Instance. 

An  administrative  body  beara  a  relation  to  private  management 
which.  In  a  very  real  sense.  Is  atiBllar  to  the  relation  between  a 
court  and  ttte  administrative  body.  It  is  an  administrative  court, 
passing  upon  the  validity  of  the  decisions  made  by  management 
m  attempting  to  comply  with  the  statutory  duties  laid  down  by 
Congress.  And  It  should  not  penalize  management,  or  Interfere 
with  its  decisions,  unless  It  finds  that  the  decisions  which  manage- 
ment has  made  cannot  be  uphrid  by  any  reasonable  view  at  the 

fucta even  though  hindsight  may  disclose  those  decisions  to  have 

been  \mwlae  and  even  though  the  administrative  body  may  feel 
that  it  would  have  acted  differently  bad  It  been  standing  to 
management's  place. 

In  short.  Just  as  a  healthy  self-restraint  must  be  exercised  by 
ccurts  In  passing  \ipon  the  validity  of  administrative  action  If  our 
system  of  administrative  law  Is  to  work  at  all,  so  administrative 
lx)dlce  mtist  exercise  self-restratot  to  passing  upon  the  propriety 
at  the  conduct  of  management  11  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  individual  Initiative  is  to  be  preserved.  "Public  regulation 
•  •  •  Is  not  management  *  *  *."  D)>oti  diligent  adherence 
to  this  principle  rests  hope  of  worKng  out  ttie  proWema  ot  indus- 
try in  a  day  when  goveriunental  pMtldpaUon  to  the  affairs  of 
buslnees  is  necessarily  tocreaslng. 

Therefore  when  I  say  that  we  may  anticipate  a  new  era  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  and  leadership,  marked  not  only  by  regulation 
but  also  by  a  greater  degree  of  planning  and  promotional  work, 
and  that  the  pressing  problem  of  our  democracy  Is  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative machtoery  which  will  opeT%tm  fairly  and  efficiently  In 
a  bualnesaUke  way.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  expect  our  democratio 
state  to  do  the  work  of  industry.  There  remains  fco*  todustry.  so 
long  ••  our  ayatem  endures,  it*  own  task  to  be  done  by  It  and  U 


alone — and  the  prerogative  of  perfoinolng  that  Job  stiould  be  as 

Jealously  guarded  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Through  the  admmistrative  agcn<y  Ctovemment  provides  the 
medium  for  a  partnership  with  Intjustry  to  the  one  enterprise 
which  commands  the  unswerving  demotion  of  all  of  us — the  pub- 
lic service.  Each  partner  has  his  owrj  appointed  fxmction.  In  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  the  Congress  n*  made  a  new  effort  to  facili- 
Ute  the  operation  of  that  partnership  by  maktog  it  possible  for 
government  to  keep  abreast  of  the  n!W  duties  and  burdens  of  the 
modern  era  with  a  more  eflScient  majchlnery.  /^»-.i    » 

tics  Authority,  we  may  be  sure,  will 


The  Civil  Aeronau- 

put  that  machinery  toto  op- 


eration to  the  spirit  which  motlvj  ted  Congress.  We  may  be 
equally  sure  that  the  other  partner,  the  civil  aeronautics  indus- 
try, will  rise  to  the  occasion.  In  thr  succeseful  administration  of 
this  act.  and  to  the  growth  and  dev:lopment  of  this  todustry,  we 
shall  not  fail. 
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many  ot  these  aliens  are  here 
tver  made  a  check-up  of  them, 
will  know  exactly  how  many 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  Presidet  t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  tpe  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
"Undesirable  Aliens,"  which  adc^*ess  was  broadcast 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  over  ihe  red  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  tljank  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  its  courtesy  to  providing  me  with  this  opportiuiity  to  talk 
with  you  concerning  undesirable  aliens  to  America. 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  existing  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  particular  view  at  the  fact  that  tlie  world  itself  is  today 
arming,  makes  it  necessary  for  Ameiica  to  consider  now  a  program 
for  adequate  national  defense. 

In  considering  the  subject  o<  national  defense  we  must  of  neces- 
sity consider  the  qtjeatk>n  ot  undesiiable  alleiis.  We  no  doubt  will 
appropriate  millions  upon  millions! of  dollars  for  the  purpose  erf 
building  up  our  Army  and  Navy  and  air  forces  to  defend  ourselves 
against  a  foreign  attack.  In  case  of  an  invasion  from  without, 
our  Army  observers  can  locate  the  position  of  the  attacking  enemy; 
but  what  about  the  enemies  who  w<ll  be  attacking  from  wlthm? 

There  are  several  million  aliens  lb  the  United  States.  By  that 
I  mean  foreigners  who  have  come  td  America  legally  and  remained 
here  illegally,  or  foreigners  who  ha^  come  here  illegally  and  have 
IK)  legal  right  to  remain  here.  How 
we  do  not  know,  because  we  have  ru 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  nevec 
aiiens  there  are  here  until  there  hus  been  enacted  a  law  making 
It  mandatory  for  the  registration  a^d  fingerprtottog  of  all  aliens. 
In  case  we  should  become  engage^  in  a  defensive  war,  we  would 
bave  within  our  midst  several  niilll|tfi  potential  enemies  and  spies 
in  the  form  of  these  millions  of  aliens  now  here.  The  presence 
of  these  millions  of  potential  spies  and  alien  enemies  within  our 
gates  during  a  war  would.  Indeedj  be  equally  as  dangerotis  and 
destructive.  If  not  more  so.  than  at^icks  by  the  enemy  from  with- 
out, because  the  enemy  from  witho\|t  could  be  observed  and  located 
by  aviators,  while  these  alien  enemies  withto  could  not  be  located. 
So,  to  order  that  we  may  ascertato  the  number,  the  whereat>outs 
of  the  several  million  aliens  In  the  tfnited  States,  I  liave  introduced 
in  Congress  a  bill  which  would  bring  about  the  mandatory  registra- 
tion and  flngerprtoting  of  every  alien  here;  and  only  by  this  means 
of  registration  and  flngerprtoting  ean  we  definitely  ascertain  the 
number  of  aliens  In  our  country,  and  only  by  that  means  can  we 
ascertato  their  respective  locations,  |dl  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  and  particularly  In  relaticwi  to  na- 
tional defense,  a  subject  to  which  the  American  people  are  thor- 
oughly toterested  at  the  present  tinie. 

We  keep  no  check  upon  aliens  la  this  coontry,  whldi  Is  a  moet 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Every  other  civilized  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  maintains  a  verv  close  check-up  of  foreigners. 
However.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  [the  American  people  are  toter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  such  a  law  a|s  I  have  proposed,  which  favor- 
able Interest  has  been  evidenced  thrpugh  a  recent  poll  conducted  by 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  which  showed  t^t  84  percent  are  favorable  to 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Let  us  strengthen  our  national-defense  program  by  the  passage 
ot  this  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  which  my 
ooUeague,  the  Honorable  Joi  STAa^rss,  ot  Alabama,  totroduced  to 
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the  House,  requiring  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aliens.  You 
can  aid  us  by  advising  your  congressional  representative  as  to  your 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  may  I  ask  that  you 
advise  me.  Senator  Roeeet  R.  Reynolds.  Washington,  D.  C,  by  letter 
of  your  support,  as  I  v.ould  be  greatly  encouraged  to  personally 
know  that  the  American  people  are  behind  me  In  my  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 

A  paramount  issue  In  the  United  States  today  is  Jobs.  The  1939 
session  of  Congress,  which  is  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  I  hope 
will  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  American  Jobs 
belong  to  Americans  or  aliens.  There  are  today  to  the  United  States 
12,000,000  unemployed,  unfortunately,  men  and  women  who  are 
walking  the  streets  in  search  of  employment.  I  think  that  these 
unemployed  Americans  should  be  provided  Jobs  before  any  foreign- 
ers, refugees  from  any  country,  or  additional  aliens  are  peiinltted  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

Immigration  is  a  foreign  Invasion.  Those  coming  to  this  country 
from  foreign  shores  immediately  seek  emplo3rment,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  Americans  are  thrown  out  of  their  Jobs  and 
positions  to  make  room  for  refugees  and  others  from  foreign  lands. 
This  Is  not  fair.  It  should  not  be  countenanced.  Americans  shotild 
be  given  first  consideration  when  there  Is  employment  to  be  pro- 
vided. To  the  end  that  bur  12.000.000  unemployed  may  be  cared 
for  before  those  from  foreign  shores  are  considered.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  would  stop 
all  Immigration  to  the  United  States  for  a  period  to  diu-atlon  of 
10  years  or  for  such  time  as  every  employable  person  of  our  12,000.- 
000  unemployed  has  been  provided  with  work.  Why  should  we 
I>ermit  thousands  upon  thousands  to  enter  the  United  States  annu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  usurping  Jobs  held  by  American  citizens 
when  we  are  now  burdened  with  12.000.000  unemployed? 

No  other  country  in  the  world  will  permit  an  alien  to  take  the 
Job  of  one  of  Its  citizens,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Americans  should  look  after  the  Interests  of  and  provide  for 
foreigners  and  refugees  before  providing  for  its  own  American 
citizens  and  unfortunates  who  are   out   of  employment. 

More  "is:ns'"  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  any  other 
political  section  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  We  have  nazl-lsm. 
fascism,  and  communism,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  and  all  of 
which  are  bortog  from  within.  However.  In  this  connection,  astute 
and  eel-Uke  propagandists  are  directing  and  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  on  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  smoke  screen  for  the  benefit  of  communism,  while 
the  Communists  are  making  trem?ndotis  headway  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  in  their  vicious  and  relent- 
less endeavor  to  create  class  hatred  In  America,  to  bring  about  a 
revolution,  and  to  establish  the  Stalin  brand  of  destructive  com- 
munl.«m  In  this  section  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  battleground  between  the  Nazis  and  Fascists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Communists,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  right  here 
In  democratic  America.  Those  proponents  of  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and 
commimlsm  have  aroused  so  much  interest  and  feeling  in  the 
United  States  that  large  groups  of  Americans  are  taking  sides,  and 
In  so  doing  they  are  being  divided  among  themselves  and  thusly 
real  Americanism  Is  being  imperiled.  These  "Isms'"  have  been 
brought  to  otir  shores  by  undesirables  from  many  comers  of  the 
globe,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  think  only  in  terms 
of  Americanism.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  concentrate 
our  thoughts  first  upon  the  citizens  of  America.  Our  slogan  should 
be:  "Our  citizens,  our  country  first." 

After  all.  the  question  is.  Shall  we  conttoue  to  harbor  alien  crimi- 
nals, immigrants  illegally  entered,  and  also  keep  our  gates  open  to 
unlimited  unselected  numbers  while  our  roll  of  tmemployed  reaches 
12.000.000?  Shall  we  strengthen  and  enforce  otir  Immigration  laws 
or  shall  we  aUow  these  laws  to  gather  the  diost  of  disrespect?  Shall 
we  feed  our  families,  our  American  families,  or  foreign  neighbors 
first?  Those  are  a  few  of  the  questions  I  seek  to  have  answered. 
What  is  American  citizenship  worth  unless  It  gives  first  rights  to 
Americans  to  fill  the  Jobs  with  American  Indxistry  and  business? 
We  cannot  give  away  our  Jobs  to  foreigners  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  Jobs  for  our  unemployed.  We  haven't  Jobs  enough  for  both. 
I  might  state  at  this  Juncture  that  if  no  further  importation  of  for- 
eign labor  is  permitted  from  this  time  en  we  will  stUl  be  unable  to 
give  employment  to  every  workman  now  here  or  who  will  be  bom 
here  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  No  other  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  permits  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  country  to  enter  their  country  and  take  Jobs  and  enjoy  relief 
belonging  to  their  nationals,  regardless  of  what  the  excuse  for 
migrating  might  be. 

I  am  distressed  and  unhappy  to  say  that  only  America,  our 
America,  fails  to  protect  its  Jobs  and  relief  from  foreign  usurpation. 
There  are  more  noncltizens,  aliens,  employed  in  one  Midwestern 
American  citv  in  one  American  industry  than  the  total  number  of 
Americans  employed  in  aU  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Ref- 
ugees are  coming  to  our  shores  by  the  shipload  and  are  being  rushed 
Into  employment  with  as  litUe  delay  as  possible.  They  are  coming 
under  quotas.  They  are  coming  under  the  permits  of  temporary 
Visits,  the  number  of  which  has  no  legal  limits.  These  temporary 
permits  are  extended  time  after  time  lor  the  benefit  of  alleris  who 
hold   American  Jobs,   and  I  am   agatost   this  continued  temporary 

extension.  .     ..w     ,  _.. 

More  refugees  have  settled  in  the  United  States  In  the  last  year 
than  the  number  who  permanently  sctUed  during  that  period  in  the 
rest  of  the  whole  world.  Refugees  are  at  work  everywhere  In  Amer- 
ica and  every  time  a  Job  Is  flUed  by  one  of  them  an  American  is 
thrown  out  of  work. 


The  press  reports  more  Influx  of  professional  men  and  women  than 
ever  before  from  Europe — doctors,  dentists,  nurses — who  are  here  to 
practice  their  respective  professions.  That  means  more  competition 
for  our  professional  men  and  women.  That  meatis  leas  practice  and 
less  remvmeration  for  our  American  professional  men  and  women. 

We  should  protest  against  continuing  to  make  America  the  dump- 
tog  ground  for  the  surplus  labor  and  the  political  agitators  of  the 
world.  We  should  expel  the  undesirable  aliens.  We  should  deport 
the  alien  criminals.  We  should  rid  our  country  of  those  radical 
undesirable  aliens  who  are  preaching  false  doctrines  and  who  are 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Government. 

We  should  now  adopt  the  slogan.  "Our  citizens,  our  country  first." 


Freedom  of  Science 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wafihington 
[Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH]  bcfore  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  Sunday.  February  12,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

Three  hundred  years  ago  science  waged  a  desperate  battle  for  its 
freedom.  An  Italian  astronomer.  Galileo,  studied  the  stars  In 
their  heavenly  courses.  A  burning  Lssue  arose  over  his  right  to  tell 
what  he  saw.  Many  feared  that  if  he  told  what  he  saw  he  would 
undermtoe  religious  faith.  Galileo  was  himself  a  deeply  religious 
man.  He  was  so  deeply  religious  that  he  had  faith  tliat  religion 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth.  He  recogni2ed.  as  all  civilized 
men  have  come  to  recognize,  that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
truth.  That  is  why  the  freedom  of  science  Is  the  very  basis  of 
civilized  progress.  For  It  Is  the  freedom  of  men  of  learning  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  think  and  to  declare  the  truth  as  It  is 
given  them  to  see  it. 

Since  the  days  of  Galileo  untU  very  recently  this  has  been  gen- 
erally cherished  throughout  the  western  world.  The  martyrs  to 
the  strtiggle  for  freedom  of  science  seemed  to  belong  to  an  age  of 
"old.  uphappy  far-off  things,  and  battlee  long  ago."  The  moet 
cruel  fate  up  to  the  present  that  had  befallen  the  modern  man  of 
science  was  indifference  or  ridicule.  By  and  large,  he  wa.s  per- 
mitted to  go  his  way  In  peace.  Society  accepted  gratefully.  If 
sometimes  belatedly,  his  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
living. 

But  today  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  scientist  would  count 
himself  blessed  if  he  were  simply  looked  on  with  Indifference.  In 
some  countries  the  scientist  has  become  the  bond  slave  of  the 
ruling  political  party.  He  has  been  forced  to  lend  the  cloak  of 
science  to  what  is  in  fact  stark  brutality.  There  are  many  who 
could  not  remain  in  their  scientific  posts  If  they  would,  this  be- 
cause of  the  accident  of  their  birth.  There  are  many  others  who 
could  remain  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They,  however,  have  preferred 
exile  and  poverty  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  (>ersonal  well-being  in 
the  cause  of  deception.  These  scientists  stood  firm  against  intrigue, 
entreaty,  and  threats.  They  refused  to  lend  the  name  and  prestige 
of  scientific  authority  to  myths  and  pseudo-scientific  propaganda. 
They  chose  rather  to  be  homeless  wanderers  than  to  forsake  the 
only  aspiration  that  made  life  for  them  worth  living — the  aspira- 
tion   for    knowledge. 

Some  of  these  men  of  science  we  have  welcomed  to  our  own 
shores.  We  are  receiving  from  them  the  priceless  gifts  of  their 
genius.  In  laboratories,  in  hcpltals.  and  to  classrooms  they  are 
adding  to  cur  knowledge  and  well-being.  To  all  of  theae  modem 
martyrs,  those  who  have  found  refuge  and  those  who  have  not.  we 
shoiild  bare  cur  heads  In  the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect. 

In  our  own  country  the  man  of  science  enjoys  a  liberty  as  great 
as  at  any  time  In  the  past.  The  spirit  of  Intolerance,  of  bigotry, 
of  bruta^'ty  has  not  penetrated  to  the  scientific  laboratory.  There 
are  .several  reasons.  I  think,  why  we  have  preserved  our  Bclentlflc 
freedcro  One  is  that  as  a  people  we  have  too  strcng  a  sense  of 
hximor  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  Intolerance  posing  as  a 
new  gospel  of  science.  Consider,  for  example,  the  racial  theory  now 
current  In  certain  lands  abroad,  which  Is  expounded  to  the  follow- 
ing way  m  a  recognized  foreign  textbook: 

"We  can  advance  the  assertion  at  the  base  of  all  racial  science; 
there   is  no  concept  ot  'human   being'   man  to  oontradistaictlon 
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to  animals  separated  by  any  physical  or  mental  trait;  the  only  ex- 
ist: ng  differentiation  Is  between  Nordic  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
animals  ta  a  whole,  including  aU  non-Nordic  hxunan  beings,  or 
BUbman.  who  are  transitional  forms  of  development." 

We  may  ncrt  all  be  familiar  with  the  scientific  answers  to  this 
line  of  nonsense.  However,  we  have  enough  humor,  speaking  of 
animals,  to  see  the  woll  of  intolerance  in  the  sheepekln  of  science, 
and  to  dlBmi.<'s  the  whole  thing  with  a  laugh. 

This  meeting  is  held  on  Llncolns  birthday  in  the  city  of  the 
birth  of  American  freedom.  The  choice  of  time  and  place  is  pro- 
pitious. More  dramatically  at  least  than  any  other  man  in  history,  | 
President  Lincoln  demonstrated  his  belief  In  freedom  and  liberty,  i 
It  Is  Interesting  that  he  should  have  had  a  dramatic  part  In  our 
history.  He  was  not  a  dramatic  man.  He  was  simple.  He  had  a 
profoundly  deep  understanding  of  what  American  political  de- 
mocracy really  meant. 

Let  me  read  you  Just  a  short  excerpt  from  some  remarks  he  made 
at  Edwardsvllle.  111..  September  13.  1858: 

"What  constitutes  the  bxilwark  of  omi  own  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence? It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea- 
coasts.  our  Army  and  our  Navy.  These  are  not  our  reliance  against 
tyranny.  All  of  these  may  be  turned  against  us  without  making 
us  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty 
which  God  has  planted  In  us.  Our  defense  Is  In  the  spirit  which 
prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  in  all  lands  everywhere. 
Destroy  this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
your  own  doors.  Famillarlae  yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage 
and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  Accustomed  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your 
own  Independence  and  become  the  fit  subjects  of  the  first  cunning 
tyrant  w^ho  rises  among  you." 

'  Last  December  more  than  1,200  leading  American  scientists 
demonstrated  that  they  did  not  propose  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  chains  of  bondage  when  they  said : 

"We  firmly  believe  that  In  the  present  historical  epoch  de- 
mocracy alone  can  preserve  Intellectual  freedom.  Any  attack 
upon  freedom  of  thought  In  one  sphere,  even  as  nonpralltlcal  a 
sphere  as  theoretical  physics.  Is  In  effect  an  attack  on  democracy 
Itself.  When  men  like  James  Pranck,  Albert  Kinsteln.  or  Thomas 
Mann  may  no  longer  continue  their  work,  whether  the  reason  Is 
race,  creed,  or  belief,  all  mankind  suffers  the  loss.  They  must  be 
defended  In  their  right  to  speak  the  truth  as  they  understand  It. 
If  we  American  scientists  wish  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  world  continue  to  progress  and  prosper,  we  must  bend 
our  efforts  to  that  end  now." 

So  long  as  that  spirit  remains  indomitable  science  will  assure  Its 
own  freedom  So  long  as  scientists  are  ready  to  refuse  to  yield  to 
corruption  or  Intimidation  the  future  of  science  Is  safe.  No  coun- 
try can  afford  In  the  long  run  to  throw  overboard  the  talents  of 
Its  best  minds.  A  cotmtry  that  Is  forced  to  get  along  with  a 
second-rate  science  condemns  lt.self  In  the  modem  world  as  being 
a  second-rate  country.  That  Is  an  Inexorable  truth  that  we  In 
America  understand. 

Freedom  of  science  In  the  full  sense  can  thrive  only  If  econom'.o 
and  political  democracy  thrives.  That  is  why  I  was  glad  to  accept 
the  Invitation  to  this  meeting  which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  science  In  America. 

But  men  of  science  must  know  that  the  perpetuation  of  their 
freedom  depends  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  political  freedom 
at  all  our  people.  They  cannot  and  they  must  not  rest  the 
future  of  this  freedom  they  so  much  cherish  upon  the  smug 
satisfaction  that  they  are  safe  In  the  cloistered  confines  of  a 
scientific  laboratory.  They  cannot  brush  aside  their  repponslbil- 
Itlps  of  citizenship  with  the  curt  rejoinder  that  government  is 
not  an  exact  science  and  that  responsibility  for  Its  operation 
rests  In  the  hands  of  politicians  who  are  so  unscientific. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  government  Is  not  an  exact 
science.  That  is  particularly  true  of  a  democratic  one.  But  it 
is  a  process  of  trial  and  error.  This,  after  all.  Is  the  ultimate  in 
the  procedure  of  the  most  careful  scientist.  We  do  not  have 
opportunity  to  work  under  conditions  favorable  to  accuracy  which 
can  compare  with  those  of  even  the  most  meager  laboratory.  I 
will  admit  that  since  governments  are  political  they  must  be 
operated  by  what  are  usually  contemptuously  referred  to  as 
politicians.  We  make  mistakes.  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend 
them.  I  only  say  that  we  do  try  so  much  harder  than  people 
generally  understand. 

And  In  these  troublous  times  we  need  the  help  and  the  tmder- 
standlng  of  those  to  whom  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
scientific  training. 

Political  freedom  has  been  much  more  difficult  of  achievement 
than  freedom  of  learning.  Indeed,  It  has  been  a  much  longer 
and  harder  struggle  for  the  common  man  to  achieve  political 
freedom  than  for  the  scholar  or  scientist  to  acquire  freedom  to 
pursue  knowledge  whither  the  quest  for  truth  led  him.  The 
common  man.  I  believe,  has  always  desired  political  freedom  for 
himself.  He  has,  however,  been  slow  to  learn  that  his  own  free- 
dom ultimately  depends  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all.  even 
those  whose  views  of  government  he  may,  upon  occasion,  dislike 
and  even  profotindly  detest.  It  was  only  after  centuries  of  strug- 
gle that  the  common  man  realized  that  political  democracy  was 
possible  only  If  the  right  of  all  men — without  regard  to  wealth, 
race,  or  religion — to  express  their  political  opinions  freely  and 
publicly,  was  scrupulovtsly  safegtiarded.  Freedom  of  thought  is 
tlie  very  cornerstone  of  a  democratic  society. 


In  Thomas  Jefferson's  original  (raft  of  the  Virginia  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  religious  friiedom  we  find  these  words: 
"The  opinions  of  n»en  are  not  the 


under  Its  control."    No  one.  certainly  not  I,  can  improve  on  that 

language. 

We  must  have  an  atmosphere  of  fi  ee  expression  If  we  jire  to^ave 
the  benefit  of  fearless  political  dlscu^lon 
anty    of    orderly    change    and    the 


object  of  civil  government  or 


This  Is  the  surest  guar- 
rurest    protection    against    the 


forces  of  disorder.  Nothing  Is  so  da  ngerous  as  the  belief  that  any 
part  of  our  political  society  should  be  beyond  criticism.  No  oiie 
generation's  Judgment  as  to  the  ess<  ntials  of  good  government  can 
be  unerring.  As  the  Inquiring  mind  of  Galileo  made  It  jxjsslble  for 
man  to  preserve  his  religious  faltn  on  an  earth  that  moves,  so 
political  criticism  today  may  point  %lie  only  way  of  preserving  to- 
morrow our  democratic  faith.  The  jearth  does  move,  and  It  Is  the 
spirit  of  free  Inquiry,  whether  In  I  science  or  in  politics,  which 
enables  man  to  adjust  himself  to  Iti  movements. 

We  mxist  scrupulously  maintain  1  reedom  of  discussion  if  we  are 
to  develop  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  by  choosing  rationally 
the  path  we  wi?h  to  follow.  That  :  b  why  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech,  with  the  resu  ting  duty  of  making  up  our 
minds  honestly  and  courageously.  U  at  the  very  heart  of  the  faith 
in  democracy  necessary  to  protect  tl  le  ptirsult  of  knowledge. 

This  faith  In  freedom  of  express!  on  requires  cor^tant  devotion. 
Perhaps  more  so  today  than  ever  before  In  modem  times.  All 
about  us.  and  all  too  close  at  hand,  we  see  the  forces  of  Intolerance 
at  work — forces  Intolerant  of  demc  cracy,  of  science,  and  even  of 
religion.  We  have  seen  them  In  a  1  too  msmy  shapes  and  forms. 
They  preach  a  doctrine  which  Is  t  tie  antithesis  of  that  spirit  of 
tolerance  which  Is  so  essential  to  t  le  perpetuation  of  our  Institu- 
tion— democracy.  F^ar,  hatred,  di  itrust,  and  bigotry — these  are 
the  tenets  of  their  faith. 

We  must  realize  the  grave  danger  to  civilization  that  lurks  be- 
hind these  forces.  They  mtist  be  d?alt  with  resolutely  If  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  common  mai  i  Is  to  be  preserved.  They  must 
also  be  dealt  with  resolutely  If  tie  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
scholar  and  scientist  is  to  be  preset  ved. 

That  resolute  determination  muat  carry  with  It  an  imderstand- 
Ing  of  three  basic  principles  of  democratic  machinery: 

First.  It  must  give  to  every  cltii^n  equality  of  opportunity  to 
participate  in  government  which  ii  free  from  coercion  or  fear  on 
the  one  side  and  free  from  Impossit  le  promises  of  reward  upon  the 
other. 

Second,  the  minority  In  a  democratic  community  must  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  majority  to  i  pvem.  At  the  same  time,  the 
majority  must  Insure  to  the  mlno  Ity  the  same  degree  of  Justice 
which  It  demands  for  Itself.  Failing  In  this  obligation,  the  major- 
ity becomes  merely  a  mob.  Wheu  the  majority  becomes  a  mob 
democracy  fades  cut. 

Third,  a  democratic  government  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
A  civilized  democratic  community  ilemands  that  all  classes  within 
It  respect  Its  law.  If  respect  for  luw  Is  to  be  maintained  the  law 
must  reflect  the  community  sense  of  Justice  and  not  the  demands 
of  any  class  or  group.  II  the  law  leflects  the  community  sense  of 
Justice,  no  class  or  group  niay  def  <f  or  set  Itself  above  or  beyond 
the  law  without  bringing  upon  It  elf  the  Just  resentment  of  the 
whole  community.  A  civilized  denocracy  demands  patience  and 
sell-restraint  from  all  its  citizens. 

These  three,  more  or  less  mec]  lanical  requirements  of  demo- 
cratic machinery,  may  all  be  sun  med  up  with  the  simple  word 
tolerance  It  is  the  very  essence  c  I  democracy.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve democracy  here  we  mtist  sa  eguard  and  protect  the  future 
pathway  of  our  national  life,  lighted  by  the  softened  light  of  tol- 
erance. Men  of  science  are  traine*.  to  be  patient.  Men  of  science 
are  trained  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  they  disagree.  The  \  ery  training  of  men  of  science 
should  make  them  more  tolerant  1  ban  the  average  citizen  even  of 
an  American  democracy.  As  one  engaged  with  the  problems  of 
government  I  welcome  you  to  th:  b  fight  to  preserve  and  protect 
freedom  and  liberty  not  merely  f<  ir  scientists  but  for  all  men  in 
an  enlightened  America. 
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^.  MARTIN 


I EPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  a 
historic  day  in  the  House  of  I  epresentatives.    It  witnessed 


what  was  called  a  revolution 


another  revolution.  The  pillars  crumbled,  or  rather  they 
crumbled  again.  The  sacred  9nd  much-battered  document 
got  another  dent  in  it. 


perhaps  I  had  better  say 
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After  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  269  to  103.  passed  a  bill  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  the  incomes  of  State  and  local  ofBcers  and 
employees  and  to  enable  the  States  to  tax  the  incomes  of 
Federal  ofiBcers  and  employees.  It  shows  how  lightly  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  treat  the  Constitution  on 
occasion.    Needless  to  say,  I  was  on  the  majority  roll. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  legislation  was  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional and  therefore  should  not  be  passed.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McCormack.  handling 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  pointed  out  in  answer  that  a  former 
distinguished  President  had  vetoed  an  act  of  Congress  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional:  that  Congress  had 
passed  it  over  his  veto;  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
sustained  it.  The  former  distinguished  President  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft.  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Laying  such  a  weighty  instance  aside,  the  view  that  ap- 
pealed to  me  was  that  if  the,  objective  of  legislaUon  seemed 
desirable  and  its  constitutionality  was  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, the  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  and  the  question 
of  its  constitutionality  left  to  the  Court. 

As  the  gentlemen  argued  vigorously  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  legislation  and  urged  submission  of  another  income- 
tax  constitutional  amendment  Instead,  the  impression  grew 
on  me  that  what  these  gentlemen  feared,  and  indeed  were 
almost  certain  of,  was  that  the  Court  would  hold  the  legisla- 
tion constitutional.  The  constitutional  amendment  route 
would  indefinitely  defer  the  evil  day.  Indeed,  like  the  child 
labor  amendment,  It  might  never  arrive. 

Lasring  aside  the  legal  question,  an  argument  that  had  some 
weight  with  me  as  establishing  the  justice  of  the  legislation 
was  that  it  was  not  fair  for  a  State,  county,  city,  or  district 
oflQclal  holding  a  desirable  oflace  and  paid  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  escape  a  Federal  income  tax,  while  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  merchant,  truck  driver,  locomotive  engineer,  farmer, 
or  any  other  citizen  earning  the  same  amount  of  income 
already  has  to  pay  a  Federal  tax  on  it.  That  was  a  hard  one 
to  overcome,  and.  frankly.  I  did  not  attempt  It. 

According  to  the  opponents  of  the  legislation,  the  school 
teacher  was  the  horrible  example  of  the  injustice  this  legisla- 
tion would  work.  Very  often  the  widow  and  orphan  is  the 
horrible  example,  especially  when  the  legislation  proposes  to 
tax  large  corporations  or  do  something  else  to  them.  But  the 
school  teacher  had  his  or  her  inning  on  the  tax  bill.  It 
carried  the  flattering  implication  that  they  got  pay  checks  big 
enough  to  tax  after  the  exemptions  had  been  deducted — 
$2,500  for  a  married  teacher  and  $1,000  for  a  single  one  and 
the  other  exemptions  allowed  by  law.  I  do  not  recall  that  it 
was  specifically  pointed  out  wherein  a  school  teacher's  pay 
differs  in  its  relation  to  taxation  from  the  pay  of  other  groups 
who  are  paid  out  of  taxes,  but  it  made  a  good  talking  point 
against  the  bill. 

One  reason  I  was  glad  of  the  opportimity  to  vote  for  the 
bill  Is  that  its  enactment  and  application  may  serve  to  clear 
up  in  some  degree  the  Nation-wide  impression  that  Federal 
officers  and  employees,  and  especially  Congressmen,  do  not 
have  to  pay  income  taxes.  Mr.  Boehne.  of  Indiana,  and  other 
Members  adverted  in  debate  to  this  erroneous  impression, 
even  mentioning  the  fact  that  many  editors  persist  in  pub- 
lishing such  statements.  The  speakers  were  decidedly  of  the 
opinions  that  such  editors  were  in  error.  In  my  opinion,  an 
editor  who  would  publish  such  a  statement  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  liar.  Apparently  the  gentlemen  who  mentioned  the  matter 
in  debate  took  the  more  charitable  view  that  they  were  in 
error — that  they  did  not  know  any  better.  I  have  a  much 
higher  estimate  of  their  intelligence,  so  I  think  the  other 
term  applies  to  them. 

I  may  add  that  if  a  Federal  employee,  even  a  Congress- 
man, acted  under  the  impression  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
F^eral  income  taxes  he  would  promptly  get  his  impression 
corrected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  plus  interest  on 
his  delinquencies.  While  it  may  be  impossible  to  clear  up 
the  national  impression  heretofore  prevailing  that  Federal 
employees,  and  especially  Congressmen,  are  now  exempt  from 


Federal  Income  taxes,  this  legislation  mpy  scn-e  to  some  ex- 
tent to  create  the  satisfj-ing  Unpression  that  the  law  has 
finally  caught  up  with  them.  I 
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Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
legislation  as  set  forth  in  H.  R.  3590.  known  as  the  Public 
Salary  Act.    At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  i  want  to  state 
as  clearly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  possibly  can  for  the  edi- 
fication of  a  great  many  people  in  this  country,  including 
many  editors,  that  every  Congressman  and  every  Federal  em- 
ployee whose  salary  is  sufficient  to  come  within  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  income-tax  law  pays  a  Federal  income  tax.    I 
pay  an  Income  tax  on  my  salary  as  Congressman;  and  my 
State.  Pennsylvania,  having  no  income  tax.  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  under  present  conditions  will  not  affect  me  one  way 
or  another.    This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  income  tax  on 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  State,  county,  city,  borough, 
township,  school  district  officials,  and  employees.    It  includes 
every  person  who  receives  wages  or  salary  from  such  munici- 
palities   or    municipal    subdivisions    for    services    rendered 
thereto.    Of  course,  at  the  present  time  all  such  persons 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  tax  if  the  bill  were  passed,  but  under 
the  powers  conferred  in  this  bill  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  finally  getting  everybody. 

As  I  stated  before,  Pennsylvania  has  no  State  Income  tax. 
Some  2  years  ago  the  people  of  my  State  voted  down  a  con- 
stitutional amendment   providing   for  a  State  income  tax. 
For  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to  approve  of  legislation 
which  will  compel  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  act,  to  pass  an  income-tax  law  which  would  tax  me 
and  thousands  of  other  Pennsylvanians.    I  know  at  times 
we  who  pay  Federal  income  taxes  feel  irked  to  think  that 
someone  whom  we  know,  who  is  drawing  as  large  a  salary 
from  the  State  as  we  get,  does  not  pay  an  income  tax.    How- 
ever, I  am  not  going  to  cut  off  my  nose  to  spite  my  face.    I 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  compel  myself  and  thousands  of 
others  in  my  State  to  pay  another  Income  tax  simply  to 
catch  some  State,  coimty,  borough,  or  school-district  em- 
ployee who  at  the  present  may  be  tax  free.    The  proponents 
of  this  bill  say  that  it  is  reciprocal.    That  it  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  tax  Federal  employees  residing  in  the 
State  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  the  Federal  Government 
to  tax  State  employees.    That  sounds  fine,  but  it  is  all  one 
sided  and  strictly  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government.    In 
Pennsylvania  the  number  of  State,  county,  dty,  Iwrough. 
and  school-district  employees  probably  outnumber  the  Fed- 
eral employees  residing  in  the  State  5  to  1,  so  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Federal  Government  would 
receive  tremendous  benefits  and  the  State  government  very 
little.    We  In  Pennsylvania  are  paying  out  to  the  Federal 
Government  tremendous  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  this  bill  simply  is  another  tax 
measiu-e  designed  to  make  Pennsylvania  contribute  more. 
It  is  time  for  this  administration  to  stop  spending  and  spend- 
ing and  taxing  and  taxing.    For  6  long  years  it  has  been  fol- 
lowing this  policy  and  we  still  have  over  12,000,000  unem- 
ployed and  have  increased  our  indebtedness  over  $20,000.- 
000,000.    I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  further  burden  my  con- 
stituents with  taxes,  even  though  by  so  doing  some  may  get 
by  without  paying  an  income  tax. 

However,  the  real  reason  for  my  opposition  to  this  bill 
Is  that  I  believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  do  by  statute  what  should  be  done  by 
a  constitutional  amendment.    It  is  the  old  New  Deal  trick. 
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This  is  simply  another  slick  move  on  the  part  oi  the  ad- 
ministration  to  change  our  form  of  government  without 
letting  the  people  of  the  country  pass  upon  the  change.    As 
in  the  case  of  the  original  Gufifey  coal  bill,  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  pass  notwithstanding  its  doubtful 
constitutionality,  so  in  the  present  bill  he  asks  Congress  to 
do  the  same  thing.    The  President  again  asks  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  stultify  himself,  disregaid  his  oath  of 
ofQce.  and  vote  to  pass  this  bUl  even  though  the  Member 
believes  the  bill  to  be  unconstitutional.    Again  the  old  New 
Deal  trick  of  deliberately  passing  unconstitutional  laws  and 
putting  them  up  to  the  Supreme  Court   for  decision  and 
then,  when  the  Court  decides  against  the  administration, 
to. inflame  the  people  against  the  courts.    This  is  not  the 
orderly  procedure.     Again  I  say  If  the  President  and  his 
brain  trusters  want  to  change  our  form  of  government  let 
them  come  out  honestly  with   whatever   proposition  they 
have  and  submit  it  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  let 
us  have  a  full  and  free  debate  on  the  various  propositions 
submitted.    Then  If  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject the  people  of  the  several  Stetes  want  to  give  away 
some  of  their  rights  to  the  Federal  Government,  all  well 
and  good,  but  the  administration  should   not  attempt  to 
steal  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State  without  giving  all  the 
people   the   right  to  decide.     The   law   of   the  land  stands 
today  where  it  has  stood  since  the  case  McCuIloch  against 
Maryland,  which  was  decided  away  back  in  1819.     In  the 
case  of  Collector  against  Day.  which  was  decided  In  1871, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress  could  not  impose  a 
tax  on  the  salary  of  a  Judicial  ofllcer  of  a  State.    The  law 
as  stated  in  this  case  has  never  been  overruled.    The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  of 
Helvering  against  Gerhardt.  lately  decided  by  the  Supreme, 
Court,  has  overruled  the  case  of  Collector  against  Day.  but 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  as  late  as  the  12th  of  January  1939,  plainly  stated 
that  the  law  as  laid  down  In  the  case  of  Collector  against 
Day  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.    The  principle  of  law 
decided  in  that  case  has  been  cited  and  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  many  cases.    In  Collector  against  Day  the 
Court  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

If  the  means  and  instrumentalities  employed  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  carry  into  operation  the  powers  granted  to  It  are.  neces- 
sarily and  for  the  sake  of  ■elf-preaerratlon.  exempt  from  taxaUon 
by  the  States,  why  are  not  those  of  the  States  dependixig  upon 
their  reserved  powers,  for  like  reasons,  equaUy  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation?  Their  unimpaired  existence  In  the  one  case  Is 
as  essential  as  In  the  other.  It  Is  admitted  that  there  la  no  ex- 
press provision  In  the  Constitution  that  prohibits  the  General 
Government  from  taxing  the  means  and  InstrumentaUtles  of  the 
States,  nor  Is  there  anv  prohibiting  the  States  from  taxing  the 
means  and  InstrumenUlltles  of  the  Government.  In  both  cases 
the  exemption  rests  upon  necessary  Implication  and  Is  upheld  by 
the  great  law  of  self-preservation,  as  any  government  whose  means 
employed  In  conducting  Its  operations,  if  subject  to  the  control 
of  another  and  distinct  government,  can  exist  only  at  the  mercy 
of  that  government.  Of  what  avaU  are  these  means  If  another 
power  can  tax  them  at  dlacietlon? 

Counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  and  school  districts 
are  subdivisions  of  the  State.  The  several  officers  of  the 
various  sulxiivisions  are  therefore,  in  fact,  officers  and  agents 
of  the  State.  They  are  the  Instrumentalities  of  the  State  to 
.^  carry  Into  operation  the  powers  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
Federal  Government  attempts,  as  it  does  in  the  present  bill, 
to  tax  the  salaries  of  the  various  municipal  officers,  it  is  at- 
tempting to  tax  the  means  and  instnunentalities  of  the  State, 
which  the  case  of  Collector  against  Day  says  cannot  be  done. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  continue  to  harp  on  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  ConstituticHi,  which  contains  the  words 
"from  whatever  source  derived"  as  authority  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  That  amendment  was  declared  In  force  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  January  25.  1913.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
during  the  last  26  jrears  have  had  many  tax  cases  before  it 
in  which  it  could  have  upset  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Collector  against  Day,  but  it  has  never  done  so  to 
date,  and  until  it  does  I  feel  bound  by  the  decision  therein 
laid  down. 


In  order  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Members  of  Congress 
the  administration  has  again  riied  upon  its  old  system  of 
class  hatred.    It  has  tried  to  still  up  those  who  pay  a  Federal 
income  tax  against  those  who  hold  State  positions  and  are 
therefore  exempt.    It  is  the  old  few  Deal  scheme  of  arraying 
neighbor  against  neighbor  and  f  lend  against  friend  in  order 
to  put  over  something  of  douUtful  constitutionality.    The 
people  of  my  district  are  lovers  and  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    They  believe  that  if  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  changed  that  it  should  be  changed 
in  an  orderly  manner,  to  wit,  b '  constitutional  amendment. 
While  to  many  it  may  seem  an  injustice  that  their  neigh- 
bors do  not  pay  an  income  tax]  the  same  as  they  do,  yet  I 
am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  mey  would  not  sell  the  rights 
of  the  great  sovereign  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  such  money 
consideration.    I  was  elected  ia  1936  on  an  anti  New  Deal 
platform.    During  the  sessions  ( f  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
I  voted  against  every  New  Deal  attempt  to  change  our  Con- 
stitution by  the  indirect  methol.    During  the  campaign  of 
1938  I  stated  that  I  would  cont  nue  to  oppose  all  New  Deal 
attempts  to  change  our  Constitution  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress by  indirect  methods.    The  people  of  my  district  evi- 
dently approved  of  wy  stand  fcecause  I  was  elected  by  the 
biggest  majority  ever  given  a  cmdidate  for  Congress  in  my 
district.    On   January    3   I   stobd   with   uplifted   hand   and 
swore  to  support  and  protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    That  being  the  situation  and  being  clearly  of  the 
opinion  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  bill 
Is  unconstitutional  I  will  not  itultify  myself  nor  will  I  go 
against  my  sworn  oath  and  vote  for  this  bill  even  though  it 
may  be  the  popular  thing  to  <  o  at  this  time.    My  convic- 
tions and  political  creed  are  tl  e  same  as  they  were  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.    I  disapproved  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  President  to  Congress  i^  a  former  Congress  to  vote 
for  a  bill  whether  it  was  constitifttional  or  not.    I  disapproved 
of  his  attempt  to  pack  the  Supi  eme  Court.    I  disapproved  of 
his  attempt  to  centralize  all  Go  /ernment  power  in  the  Exec- 
utive as  was  provided  in  his  reoi  ganization  bill.    I  now  disap- 
prove of  his  attempt  to  curtal   the  legal  rights  of  my  sov- 


ereign State.  Pennsylvania,  by 


believe  that  it  can  only  be  don;  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 
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HON.  PETE]  I  G.  GERRY 

OF  RHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Febr  lary  13.  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  COLLIER'S 


Mr.  GERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendnc  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's. 

There  being  no  objection,  tltie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folh  ws: 
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Marrlner  S.  Ecdes.  chairman 
serve  System,  recently  wrote  a 
ator  Hamt  Btkd   (D..  Va.)    In 
rowing    and    spending    for 
Senator  Btrd   has   often   xirged 

Mr.  Eccles  eventually  worked 
remarks  to  the  gentleman  from 
■Ignlflcance  that  as  a  nation  we  ~ 
to  a  foreign  country?" 

The  answer.  Mr.  Eccles.  is. 
practlcaUy  none,  that  we  owe 
a  foreign  covmtry. 

Somebody  ought  to  put  that 
OTpl^in  why,  and  a  lot  ot  Amer 


( loUier's] 
ns.  m.  sccLxs 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  Be- 
and  fire-fringed  letter  to  Sen- 
of  Federal  Government  bor- 
recovery.    a   poUcy    In    whlcb 
caution. 

to  this  snorting  climax  in  his 

Virginia:    "Finally.   Is   it   of   no 

o^ra  our  debts  to  ourselves  and  not 


"Ye( ." 
th(fle 


It  is  of  no  significance,  or  of 
debts  to  ourselves  and  not  to 


down  in  black  and  white,  and 
cans  ought  to  paste  it  in  their 
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hats  or  their  scrapbooks  for  ready  reference — which,  of  course. 
Is  what  weTe  hoping  a  lot  of  Americans  are  going  to  do  after 
reading   this   editorial. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  magic  about  owing  debts — this 
kind  of  debts — to  ourselves.  That  doesn't  make  them  any  the 
less  debts.  We  shall  have  to  liquidate  them  some  day.  Up  to 
now.  only  three  ways  of  liqtUdating  them  have  been  thought  of  by 
anybody.  Those  three  ways  are  taxation.  Inflation,  or  repudiation. 
It  \B  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  will  be  the  most  disagree- 
able, or  the  least.  The  main  point  to  bear  in  mind,  though,  is  that 
we  can't  escape  those  debts  we  have  been  rolling  up  in  the  hope 
of  priming  the  pximp  for  a  long,  steady  flow  of  good  business. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  flatly  that  "we 
owe  these  debts  to  ourselves."  To  be  made  accurate  that  state- 
ment needs  to  be  qualified.  And  the  qualification  is  so  drastic 
as  to  change  the  whole  picture  which  that  "poof-poof"  phrase 
about  owing  the  debts  to  ourselves  fiashes  into  your  mind. 
The  truth  is  that  all  of  us  owe  these  debts  to  a  few  of  us. 
To  finance  the  deficits  (cumulated  to  more  than  $21,000,000,000 
In  the  last  9  years) .  the  Government  has  borrowed.  That  means  the 
Government  has  Issued  bonds.  On  those  bonds  it  must  pay  Interest 
to  the  bondholders.  To  get  the  money  to  pay  this  interest,  it  taxes 
the  people— all  the  people.  dlrecUy  or  indirectly.  You  help  pay 
whether  you  know  It  or  not. 

The  "owe  it  to  ourselves"  thinkers  argue  that  the  money  Is  (1) 
taken  from  the  people  by  taxes,  and  (2)  returned  to  the  people  In 
bond  Interest  payments,  and  that,  therefore,  no  real  economic  jolt 
has  been  dealt  out  anywhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  do  noi  get  all  the  money  bade  m 
bond  Interest,  or  anywhere  near  all  of  It. 

Here  is  the  why  of  that:  If  the  bulk  of  these  bonds  were  taken 
by  mutual  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  the  money  bor- 
rowed through  those  bends  would.  Indeed,  be  owed  to  large  num- 
bers of  us  because  large  numbers  of  us  own  the  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies  by  virtue  of  owning  savings-bank  deposita 
and  msurance  poUcles.  But  those  bonds  are  in  fact  taken,  most  of 
them,  by  the  commercial  banks— and  the  commerclal-banJt  stock- 
holders among  us  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  commercial  banks  were  holding  »19,000,000,000  of  this  paper 
last  September — latest  figure  available  at  this  writing.  Nobody  but 
these  banks'  few  stockholders  collects  the  interest  payments  on  the 
bonds  held  by  these  banks— Interest  payments  which  have  been 
taxed  out  of  aU  of  us,  directly  and  indirectly.  So,  as  regards  financ- 
ing the  deficits  by  stuffing  the  commercial  banks  with  bonds,  the 
Government  U  merely  tunneling  widespread  tax  payments  Into  a 
small  number  of  pockets. 

As  the  debt  grows,  more  and  more  money  has  to  be  taxed  out 
of  all  of  us  to  service  the  debt.  The  economic  consequences  are 
many  and  serious. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dangerotis  feature  of  the  whole  business 
is  this  persistent  endeavor,  by  Mr.  Eccles  and  persons  who  think 
as  he  does  to  talk  Americans  out  of  worrying  about  the  national 
debt  If  they  succeed,  they  wUl  change  us  over  from  a  nation 
of  solvent-minded  people  to  a  nation  of  dead-beat-mlnded-and- 
proud-of-lt  people. 

The  national  debt  Is  something  to  worry  about.  The  piling  up 
of  much  of  It  seems  to  have  been  unavoidable,  but  even  so  it  Is 
damnably  hard  luck  that  it  had  to  be  pUed  up.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  be  worked  off  somehow,  sometime — and  we  mean  worked 
off  It  does  cost  us  plenty  in  taxes  now.  It  does  ride  like  an 
"old  man  of  the  sea"  on  the  back  of  our  stiU  staggering  and 
weaving  national  economy. 

These  are  facta,  unless  the  arithmetic  book  has  been  repealed. 
All  the  happy  thoughts  and  happier  prattllngs  of  the  "owe  it  to 
ourselves"  sk\ill  busters  cannot  soften  those  facta  or  conjxire  them 

away.  _.  ^      ,       ».  _•«. 

One  thing  we  do  owe  though.  That  Is  a  rich,  ripe  baritone 
Bronx  cheer,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  "owe  It  to  ourselves"  crowd 
every  t<Tni>  they  try  to  heap  those  horsefeathera  over  our  InteUi- 
gence.  

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  13, 1939 

ARTICLE   BY    EMANUEL    HERTZ    IN    THE    NEW   YORK   TIMES 
MAGAZINE  OF  NOVEMBER  20,  1938 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  a  brilliant  and  instructive 
essay  entitled  "At  Gettysburg  75  Years  Ago,"  written  by 
Emanuel  Hertz,  outstanding  authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Magatlne  on 
November  20.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magaglne  of  November  30,  1038.] 
AT  crrrrsBuaa   75   tears  ago — thk   stokt   of   UNCouifs   immortal 

ADOBXSS,  WHICH  BCHOES  AMD  RIXCHOIS  IN  THB  BATTUE  rOK  rtXMDOM 

(By  Emanuel  Herts) 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  has  been  quoted  and  repeated  so 
many  thousands  of  times  and  has  become  so  much  •  {tart  of  our 
language  that  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
It  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  school  readers  or  among  the  world's 
supreme  orations.  But  it  was  new  once.  Seventy -five  years  ngo 
yesterday  the  words  were  spoken  for  the  first  time,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  first  17  acres  of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  Beventy- 
five  years  ago  today  the  country  had  not  yet  diiicovered  that  some- 
thing perhaps  more  important  even  than  a  battle  had  happened  at 
Gettysburg. 

The  battle  was  a  little  more  than  4  months  back.  At  first 
Gettysburg's  problem  had  been  to  get  the  dead  decently  burled — 
not  monumentally  interred.  The  plan  for  giving  them  due  honor 
was  stimulated  by  Gov.  Andrew  G.  Curtln.  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
much  credit  for  carrying  it  out  went  to  David  WUls.  who  waa 
Lincoln's  host  at  Gettysburg.  The  project  grew  untU  the  18 
Northern  States  whose  soldiers  had  fallen  In  the  battle  were 
brought  Into  cooperation.  Hence  the  program  of  dedication. 
Joined  in  by  representatives  of  the  State  and  Federal  Government*. 
Edward  Everett,  the  designated  "orator  of  the  day."  was  as  good 
a  choice  as  could  have  been  made.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  a  Con- 
gressman, a  Senator,  briefly  a  Secretary  of  State  under  Fillmore. 
An  opponent  of  slavery,  he  had  been  conciliatory  toward  the  South. 
In  1860  he  had  run  for  second  place  on  the  Constitutional  Union 
ticket,  on  which  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  the  Presidential  can- 
didate. Subsequently  he  had  lent  his  very  considerable  oratorical 
gifts  to  the  Union  cause.  The  Gettysbxirg  speech  was  to  be  the  su- 
preme effort  of  a  man  now  approaching  70  years  of  age,  and  des- 
tined to  die  before  Lee's  surrender. 

We  have  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  accounts  of  the  ceremonlea 
at  which  Everett  was  to  be  the  main  dish  on  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
President  a  perfunctory  afterthought.  The  accounts  do  not  agree 
as  to  details,  but  they  build  up  a  picture.  We  have  some  touching 
anecdotes  of  Lincoln's  kindness  and  humility.  Who  would  want 
to  forget  the  story  of  an  old  couple  who  drove  over  from  Ephrata 
to  hear  the  speeches?  Their  names  were  Jacob  and  Lydia.  Under 
the  unseasonably  hot  sun  and  the  press  of  the  crowd  Lydia  fainted. 
A  voice  from  the  platform  gave  orders  and  she  was  gently  lifted 
up  and  placed  in  the  chair  on  the  platform  which  has  been  reaerved 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  know  that  this  happened,  because  we  can  see 
Lydia  in  some  of  the  contemporary  photographs.  We  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  she  grew  embairaased  at  her  sudden  promi- 
nence and  wished  to  get  down  and  that  the  President  repUed: 
"No,  madam;  you  stay  right  where  you  are.  It  was  hard  enough  to 
pun  you  out  of  there,  and  we  couldnt  stick  you  back  into  that 
crowd  again." 

We  have  many  other  stories  which  rotind  out  the  picture  of  the 
day  and  help  make  it  real.  They  seem  to  show  that  though  the 
crowd  went  to  Gettysburg  with  the  usual  cxiriosity  to  see  a  Presi- 
dent It  went  expecting  to  get  its  oratory  from  Everett.  Only  a 
few  understood  that  Everett's  2-hour  flight  would  Indeed  not  be 
"long  remembered."  but  that  Lincoln's  few  words  were  ImmortaL 
Lincoln  himself  waa  not  sure  that  his  speech  would  "scour." 

Most  of  those  who  were  present  as  Lincoln  stood  up  to  speak 
must  have  thoiight  that  he  would  be  brief  and  casual.  Some  of 
them  were  so  sure  of  this  that  they  did  not  realize  how  far  from 
casual  he  had  been.  The  legend  of  a  speech  hastily  Jotted  down 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  during  a  railroad  Journey  has  persisted 
even  to  this  day.  Some  stiU  like  to  think  that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  Just  happened.  We  who  study  the  record  know  bett«r. 
Lincoln  did  not  depend  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  He  gavt 
to  this  brl2f  speech  one  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  his  life. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke.  Gettysburg,  as  we  now  know,  waa  a  turning  point  of 
the  Civil  War.  With  the  fall  of  Vlcksburg  on  July  4.  1863.  thl* 
battle  doomed  the  Confederacy.  But  this  Lincoln  could  not  know. 
The  future  was  uncertain  on  November  19.  1863  The  southern 
armies  were  still  Intact.  Large  secUons  of  the  northern  population 
were  sick  of  the  war.  There  had  been  draft  riots  In  New  York  City, 
treasonable  movements  elsewhere.  Nearly  a  year  later  Lincoln  waa 
etui  uncertain  that  he  had  enough  voters  behind  him  to  reelect  him. 
So  the  Gettysburg  Address  could  not  be  a  perfunctory  thanks- 
giving for  a  general  victory  already  won.  It  was  not  yet  sure  that 
democracy  would  not  "perish  from  earth."  Lincoln  spoke  with  the 
deep  fervor  of  a  man  in  the  midst  of  battle,  knowing  that  much 
treasure  and  many  Uvea — perhaps  his  own — mxist  be  sacrificed 
before  his  words  could  be  made  good.  Could  he.  under  such  dr- 
cumstances.  Jot  down  a  few  aimless  thoiighU  and  caU  tbem  tOn- 
quate?    Certainly  this  was  not  what  he  did. 

It  might  be  romantic  to  believe  that  he  slit  open  an  envelope 
and  wrote  his  speech  on  the  top  of  his  plug  hat.  or  that  he  aaked 
Judge  Wills  for  some  paper  after  dinner,  on  the  night  t>efore  the 
speech,  and  dashed  off  the  undying  masterpieoe,  or  even  that  he 
did  not  prepare  at  aU.    But  these  are  simply  not  the  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  given  prolonged  and  earnest 
thought  to  the  preparation  of  this  address.    He  hsul  more  than  2 
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w^ks*  notice  that  he  was  desired  to  speak,  and  despite  the  constant 
demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  he  wrote  and  rewrote  his 
270  words  unUl  he  had  precisely  what  he  meant  to  say.  He  had  the 
proora  of  Everett's  speech  for  10  days,  poaslbly  for  2  weeks,  before 

he  wrnt  to  Gettysburg  ^     -  _* 

Evidently  Lincoln  was  not  disturbed  by  Everctfs  great  effort, 
which  the  curious  can  still  read  If  they  care  to  make  comparisons. 
Everett  was  a  classical  scholar,  fond  of  decorative  phrases,  whoso 
mind  went  naturally  back  to  Greece  and  'the  oUve  grove  of  Aca- 
deme "  But  Lancoln  was  not  thinking  of  Greece.  He  was  thinking 
of  America  of  the  p*Uii  and  woe  which  had  struck  down  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North,  of  the  great  host  of  the  dead,  so  much  more 
numcroxis  than  those  whom  Pericles  had  commemorated  In  his 
oration  over  the  slain  Athenians  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponneslan  War.  Lincoln's  heart  was  wrung.  He  had  to  Justify 
hlm.self  and  through  himself  the  great  cause  of  democracy  for  the 
sacrifices  that  had  been  made  and  had  still  to  be  made. 

He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say.  We  can  Inquire.  If  we  like, 
where  the  words  came  from.  Had  he  seen  the  speech  of  Pertcl**— 
the  greatest  eulogy  of  ancient  times?  Perhaps,  but  his  own  speech 
shines  In  undiminished  splendor  when  placed  beside  that  of  the 
Athenian.  Did  he  take  the  magnificently  simple  words.  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  from  The- 
odore Parker?  Two  faint  pencil  lines  In  a  copy  of  two  Parker  ser- 
mons found  among  the  Hemdon  papers  suggest  to  some  that  he 
may  have  done  so.  but  Theodore  Parker  never  used  that  phrase 
as  Lincoln  used  it.  nor  any  phraae  Uke  It — nor  did  Marshall,  nor 
Webster,  nor  Adams.  ^       ,      w. 

Lincoln  did  not  need  other  men's  words.  Unconsciously  his 
mind  may  have  been  colored,  his  vocabulary  enriched  by  many  years 
of  retMJlng,  but  In  his  mind  was  the  great  Idea,  and  the  word.?  he 
sought  for  were  those  most  easily  understood  and  most  poignantly 
charged  with  the  emotion  that  was  In  him.  That  emotion  comes 
out  in  the  cadence  of  the  speech,  as  beautiful  as  a  psalm.  Consider 
the  unmatched  music  of  the  concluding  phrases: 

"That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
fitedom:  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

One  altered  word  would  spoil  the  music  of  this  passage.  Yet 
-  Uncdn  did  alter  the  original  as  he  spoke  it.  He  added,  true  to  his 
sense  of  reverence,  as  well  as  to  his  sense  of  rhythm,  the  two 
words  "tinder  God."  If  we  read  the  speech  first  without  the  words, 
then  with  them,  we  get  what  may  be  called  the  Lincoln  touch — • 
Lincoln's  instinct  for  perfection. 

Lincoln  did  not  need  to  copy.  If  he  had  wished  to  go  to  foreign 
sources  to  make  up  his  own  confession  of  faith,  he  still  could  not 
have  done  bo.  The  tormenting  pressure  of  life  In  the  White  House 
^as  too  great.  He  had  only  himself  to  turn  to.  and  In  the  resources 
df  his  own  mind  and  heart.  In  his  own  exi)erlence.  he  foxind  what 
he  sought. 

The  conomittee  In  charge  of  the  ceremonies  had  come  near  not 
inviting  the  President  at  all.  Headed  by  Judge  Wills,  it  overruled 
those  who  had  objected  that  Lincoln  might  make  a  stump  speech 
or  otherwl*  mar  the  dignity  of  the  occaslcn.  They  then  Invited 
him  In  a  letter  signed  by  Judge  Wills  In  which  he  was  asked  to 
"formally  set  apart  these  grounds  for  their  sacred  use  by  a  few 
appropriate  remarks." 

There  could  not  be  time  for  more  than  "a  few  remarks'  after 
Everett's  long  speech.  But  Lincoln  knew  how  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  occasion.  He  knew  how  to  compress  Into  a  2-mlnute 
speech  the  whole  philosophy  of  his  life  as  he  neared  the  crest  of  his 
car«er.  He  wrote  and  whittled  at  what  he  had  written.  The  words 
must  have  been  running  through  his  mind  for  days.  He  prepared 
as  he  had  done  for  his  "house  divided"  speech,  his  Peoria  address, 
his  Cooper  Union  speech,  his  first  Inaugural,  the  debates  with 
Douglas.  Only  now  every  word  had  to  tell:  not  one  syllable  could 
be  false.  He  sensed  the  Importance  of  the  "few  remarks."  Gettys- 
burg, he  knew,  would  be  of  momentotis  significance.  He  went  out 
of  his  way  to  be  there,  and  he  Intended  to  be  heard. 

Lincoln  would  not  take  the  risk  of  being  late  or  of  arriving  tired. 
To  the  proposal  of  Secretary  Stanton  that  the  special  train  leave 
Washington  at  0  in  the  morning  and  reach  Qettyaburg  at  noon  on 
November  19  he  replied :  T  do  not  lOte  the  arrangement.  I  do  not 
wlah  to  so  go  that  by  the  slightest  accident  we  fall  entirely:  and.  at 
tile  beet,  the  whole  would  be  mere  breathtess  running  of  the 
gantlet."  The  plan  was  aooordlngly  changed  to  meet  his  wishes. 
and  the  Precidentlal  party  left  Waahlngton  at  noon  on  the  18th. 
reaching  Gettyaburg  that  evening. 

There  auxoot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Lincoln  left  the  White 
Houae  with  the  text  of  hla  speech,  substantially  as  he  delivered  It. 
in  hla  pocket — and  also  In  his  head.  Somewhere  or  somehow  the 
second  page  was  lost.  Wben  he  reached  Gettysbxirg  he  went  to  the 
WUIs  botve  and  bad  dinner.  Then  he  asked  Judge  Wills  for  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  and  on  It  wrote  out  from  memory  the  missing  part. 
Having  done  so,  he  todk  the  two  sheets  and  went  over  to  the  Harper 
house,  where  Secretary  d  War  Seward  was  lodged,  and  showed  them 
to  him. 

He  had  a  real  regard  for  Seward's  literary  taste — the  New  Yorker 
had  suggested  the  substance  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first 
Inangural.  But  Seward  either  made  no  amendments  or  corrections 
or  Uncoln  did  wA,  accept  them.  We  know  this  because  the  next 
day.  after  Lincoln  had  spoken,  Oeward  said :  "^e  made  a  failure,  and 
Z  am  sorry  for  It."  Seward  wma  not  the  man  to  consider  anything 
lu  which  he  himself  had  had  a  hand  as  a  failure. 

Titat  same  night  Lincoln  asked  Judge  Wills:  "SCr.  Wills,  what  do 
you  expect  of  me  tomorrowT*  "A  hrtef  addresB,"  Judge  Wills  an- 
cwered.    LlncoLa  must  have  imiled  to  hlmaelf.  for  he  had  precisely 


what  was  asked  for.  It  would  not  take  long  to  deliver.  The 
audience,  already  wearied  by  Everett  s  long  oration,  would  not  have 
time  to  grow  restive. 

Already  Gettysburg  was  crowded  w;  th  visitors,  and  a  throng  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  Wills  hoase  and  called  for  the  President.  After 
a  long  delay  Lincoln  appeared  upon  the  Wills  balcony.  The  words 
he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  shov  that  he  had  no  Intention  of 
firing  away  any  of  his  ammunition  before  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rived. "You  must  bear  in  mind,"  h  e  said,  "that  we  are  In  a  great 
historical  crisis;  that  I  am  an  offlcla  representative  of  our  covmtry; 
that  whatever  I  say  will  be  subjected  to  keen  criticism.  Therefore 
I  shoiUd  only  utter  sentiments  thai  have  been  carefully  prepared. 
So  good  night."  He  went  to  bed  aid  perhaps  slept  as  well  as  he 
ever  did  In  those  uneasy  years. 

In  the  morning  the  procession  moved  to  the  cemetery,  where  a 
speakers'  platform  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  future  battle 
monument.  The  little  town  was  aln  lost  as  full  as  it  had  been  a  few 
months  earlier  when  the  two  armie;  had  fought  In  and  aroimd  it. 
Thoxisanda  had  come  from  all  the  gauntry  round  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles.  With  Lydia.  of  Ephra^.  on  the  platform  near  him. 
Lincoln  sat  calmly  for  2  hoxirs,  whll<  Edward  E^verett  delivered  what 
he  intended  to  be  the  masterpiece  ol  a  long  and  varied  life.  He  had 
prepared  It  in  2  months,  then  hail  asked  an  additional  month's 
delay.  It  was  the  best  that  this  man  of  great  fame  and  high  abili- 
ties had  to  offer.  It  was  a  good  spe  K:h.  outlining  the  events  of  the 
battle  and  full  of  a  noble  patriotism 

Lincoln  listened,  his  own  speech  In  his  pocket — not,  as  someone 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  his  day  i  as  postmaster  and  lawyer  has 
suggested,  in  his  hat.    When  Everei  t  had  finished,  a  new  hymn  by 
Benjamin  B.  French  was  sung.    It  c  nded  with  the  lines: 
"This  be  our  prayer  —'Father,  save 
A  people's  freedom  from  Its  grave.' 
All  praise  to  Thee! ' 
Ward  Hill  Lamon,  of  Dimols,  on<e  Lincoln's  p>artner.  Intrtxluced 
the  President,  who  roee  quietly  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  creaking  platform.    Throughout  the  crowd  the  hats  came  off, 
out  of  respect  for  the  office,  perhabs  even  more  because  of  some- 
thing solemn  and  impressive  In  thfc  attitude  of  the  man  himself. 
Ttoere  may  have  been  a  momentary  stir  as  the  audience  settled  itself 
to  listen.     A  hapless  photographer  |iad  his  head  under  the  hood  of 

his  camera  adjusting  his  lens,    lie  didn't  have  time  to  get  his 
picture,  and  when  he  pulled  his  he)  d  out  the  speech  was  over. 

Accounts  of  witnesses  as  to  the  n  manner  in  which  th©  words  were 
spoken  differ  greatly.  There  is  a  wliole  literature  of  recollections  of 
those  who  were  there  and  who  1:  eard  and  saw  from  ^lendldly 
located  nooks  and  corners  near  thi  •■  platform,  under  the  platform, 
with  a  fine  view  between  the  boards.  A  little  girl  who  leaned  her 
elbows  on  the  platform  and  looked  up  into  Father  Abraham's  face 
noted  and  long  remembered.  Lei  ding  men  from  the  18  States 
which  had  made  the  ceremony  possible  were  on  the  platform,  and 
most  of  them  later  wrote  out  theli  versions  of  what  occurred — no 
two  alike. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  Lincoln  may  have  carried  the 
manuscript  In  his  hand,  but  he  die  not  read  the  speech.  The  man 
who  could  read  a  poem  of  many  lines  and  repeat  it  verbatim  20 
years  afterward,  who  could  quote  i  ntire  chapters  of  the  Bible  and 
long  passages  from  Shalcespeare.  I  urns,  Bunyan,  and  Byron,  who 
memorized  the  hour-long  Cooper  Union  speech  and  other  Im- 
portant addresses,  had  no  trouble  with  these  270  words,  written 
almost  literally  in  his  heart's  blood.  The  speech  was  over  almost 
before  people  realized  that  It  had    jegun. 

Tliere  were  compliments  after  the  ceremonies  were  over.  Everett 
tiu-ned  to  Lincoln,  exclaiming,  "Kx.  President,  how  gladly  would 
I  give  my  hundred  pages  to  be  the  author  of  your  20  lines."  Wayne 
MacVeagh  declared.  "Mr.  President,  you  have  made  an  Immortal 
address."  Lincoln  turned  the  8Ub|ect.  To  Lamon  he  said:  "That 
speech  won't  scour."  He  was  depressed;  and  thovtgh  he  did  not 
realize  It  then,  he  was  suffering  ft  Dm  an  Illness  which  would  keep 
him  to  bed  for  dasrs  after  he  got  l>ack  to  the  White  House. 

The  newspapermen  reporting  thp  speech  had  trouble  In  getting 
accurate  copies,  and  they  printed  lone  or  two  queer  versions.  Not 
all  the  papers  published  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Some  were 
satisfied  with  the  brief  legend.  "The  President  also  spoke,"  or 
"The  President  delivered  a  few  appropriate  remarks."  Since  they 
had  Everett's  speech  in  advance  put  not  Lincoln's,  It  Is  possible 
that  many  editors  simply  set  up  w  tiat  they  had  on  hand. 

Such  comment  as  there  was  vared.  The  New  York  Times  spoke 
of  Lincoln's  "loud,  clear  tone  of  v  Jlce"  and  of  his  "very  deliberate 
manner,  with  strojag  emphasis  anl  a  most  businesslike  air."  The 
Patriot  and  Union,  of  Harrlsbur^ ,  an  opposition  organ,  spoke  of 
the  President's  "silly  remarks."  'Ihe  Chicago  Times,  also  In  oppo- 
sition, called  them  a  "silly,  flat,  i  nd  dlshwatery  utterance."  The 
London  Times,  thundering  the  opinions  of  Britons  who  were  long- 
ing to  recognize  the  Independence  of  the  southern  Confederacy, 
said:  "Ansrthlng  more  dull  and  dommcmplace  would  not  be  easy 
to  produce." 

The  comment  made  by  Jacob,  at  Ephrata,  to  his  wife.  Lydla,  we 
fortunately  have  In  Lydla's  own  viords.  "Mr.  Everett's  oration  was 
grand,  wasn't  It?"  he  said,  as  the  two  drove  home.  1.  was  sorry 
when  he  stopped.  I'm  glad  we  w«nt  to  hear  It — but,  do  you  know, 
Lydia.  I've  been  thinking  It  all  oier.  and  I've  just  about  made  up 
-my  mind  that  that  little  speech  or  Father  Abraham's  was  the  best 
of  all.  Yea,  I  think  It  was  the  iMst  we  ever  heard."  In  time  the 
world  agreed  with  Jacob. 

Lincoln  made,  all  told,  seven  i»ples  of  the  speech.  With  the 
exception  of  the  WOTds  "under  Gxl,"  already  alluded  to.  the  dif- 
ferences are  minor.    The  questlois  of  autobiographic  copies  and 
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of  alterations  In  the  text  have  their  interest  for  the  cxirlous.  What 
matters  in  the  long  perspective  is  that  Lincoln  went  to  Gettysburg 
with  a  message  which  he  was  under  inner  compulsion  to  deliver, 
and  that  the  heart  of  this  message  was  "that  these  dead  shall  tuDt 
have  died  In  vain"  and  that  there  should  be  "a  new  birth  of 
freedom."  He  heartened  the  North  to  endure  a  year  and  a  half 
more  of  ghastly  fighting,  and  he  gave  hvmian  liberty  and  its  dead 
heroes  the  noblest  tribute  that  ever  came  from  human  lips.  His 
words  became  armies  which  marched  and  still  march  for  freedom. 


Embargo  Against  Munitions  Shipments  to  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  13, 1939 


LETTERS  PUBLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


I 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  during  late  January  and  early 
Pebniary  a  very  interesting  and  informative  series  of  com- 
munications was  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  including 
letters  from  former  Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  Mr.  Martin 
Conboy,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Mr.  Phillip  Jessup,  and 
finally  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Conboy  in  answer  to  the  last- 
named  one.  I  count  them  as  meriting  a  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  have  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  their  publication,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  printed  In  the  Recc»u)  in  the  order  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  communications  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes  of  January  24,  18391 
TBCT  or  Stimson  LrrrEa  on  Eiabasco 

TO  the  Edttob  or  thi  New  York  "Tuces: 

I  have  been  asked  for  my  views  concerning  the  present  situation 
In  Spain  and  the  duties  of  our  own  Government  and  people  toward 
that  situation.  The  basic  reasons  which  govern  my  views  consist 
Of  Simple  and  long-standing  principles  of  Amertcan  International 
conduct.  They  do  not  In  the  least  depend  upon  Ideological  con- 
Blderations  which  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in  the  conflict.  On 
the  contrary,  they  depend  solely  on  the  interest  of  our  own  coimtry 
toward  that  conflict  and  its  possible  results. 

First.  The  republican  government  of  Spain  (commonly  termed  the 
Loyalist  Government)  has  been  recognized  as  the  true  Goverrunent 
of  Spain  by  our  Government.  The  same  decision  has  been  reached 
by  Great  Brttain,  Prance,  and  a  number  of  other  coimtries.  The 
prtnclples  upon  which  our  Government  acts  In  making  such  a  deci- 
sion have  been  well  understood  since  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
They  do  not  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  internal  structure  of 
the  government  recognized  or  the  domestic  theories  which  control 
Its  relations  to  its  citizens,  whether  they  be  Communist,  Fascist, 
monarchical,  or  democratic. 

SPAIN'S  OWN  ATTAIB       ^ 

Such  ideological  Internal  relations  are  exclusively  a  domestic 
matter  for  Spain  Itself.  Into  which  foreign  governments  should  not 
Intrude.  That  Is  a  fundamental  rule  of  International  relations. 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  it  well  as  long  ago  as  1792 : 

"We  certainly  cannot  deny  to  other  nations  that  principle 
whereon  our  ovm  Government  is  founded,  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  govern  Itself  internally  under  whatever  forms  It  pleases 
and  to  change  these  forms  at  Its  own  will;  and  extemaUy  to  trans- 
act business  with  other  nations  through  whatever  organ  It  chooeee, 
whether  that  be  a  king,  convention,  assembly,  committee,  presi- 
dent, or  whatever  It  may  be."  (Jefferson  to  Plnckney,  Works,  vol. 
m.  p.  500.) 

When  our  Government  several  years  ago  through  our  President 
determined  that  the  Spanish  Government  in  question  had  control 
of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state  with  the  general 
acquiescence  of  Its  people  and  vras  able  and  willing  to  discharge 
international  and  conventional  obligations,  that  Spanish  Govern- 
ment became  to  us  and  all  our  citizens  the  true  Government  of 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  ovir  respective  international  relations. 
By  this  decision  we  admitted  it  as  a  member  of  the  famUy  of 
nations  which  we  recognized  as  our  friendly  neighbors  in  the  world 
and  vested  It  with  all  of  the  conventional  rights  and  privileges 
which  we  accord  to  such  friendly  neighbors. 

RICBT  TO  FKIENDLT  ASSISTAMCB 

Second.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  rights  which  a  state 
like  Spain  Is  entlUed  to  expect  from  another  government,  which 
has  recognized  It  as  a  friendly  neighbor  in  the  family  of  nations,  is 
the  right  of  self-defense  against  any  future  rebellions  which  may 


challenge  Its  authority.  History  shows  that  almost  every  sUte. 
including  our  own.  sooner  or  later  in  its  history  has  to  meet  with 
the  hazard  of  domestic  strife  within  its  borders.  Including  an  armed 
rebellion  against  its  authority.  In  such  a  case  the  duty  which  the 
neighbor  states  owe  to  the  member  of  the  family  whose  authority 
has  been  challenged  is  perfectly  weU  settled.  It  Is  that  such  a 
nation  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  friendly  asslatanoe  of  It* 
neighbors  by  being  permitted  to  purchase  in  tbelr  markets  the 
necessary  supplies  and  munitions  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion;  and.  further,  that  no  similar  assistance  shall  be 
given  to  the  rebels  who  have  challenged  its  authority.  Any  such 
aasistjince  to  the  rebels  would  be  deemed  a  most  unfriendly  act — 
even  a  cause  of  war — against  the  mother  state. 

Third.  No  nation  has  gone  further  than  the  United  States  In 
Etistainlng  this  general  right  of  a  nation  against  which  civil  strife 
or  rebellion  has  broken  out.  During  our  own  great  Civil  War  our 
Federal  Government  insisted  that  it  alone  had  the  right  to  purchaa* 
war  materials  in  the  world  at  large  and  made  vitally  needed  pur- 
chafes  of  war  materials  abroad. 

"Had  England  undertaken  to  embargo  arms  to  both  the  North 
and  the  South,  the  North  might  have  lost  the  war."  (Borchard. 
Neutrality  for  the  United  States,  p.  337.) 

In  the  case  of  rebellions  among  its  neighbor  states  the  United 
States  has  acted  upon  the  same  principle  and  has  not  only  given 
assistance  to  their  governments  but  has  refrained  Itself  from  giving 
and  has  prevented  Its  nationals  from  giving  aid  to  the  rebels.  By 
the  Joint  resolution  of  1912.  applymg  to  this  hemisphere  aiKl 
somewhat  more  widely  extended  In  1922.  our  President  has  t>een 
authorized  to  levy  embargoes  against  supplying  arms  or  munitions 
to  rebels  against  the  authority  of  friendly  States.  To  mention  only 
a  few  cases,  such  embargoes  have  been  levied  by  our  Government 
in  the  case  of  rebellions  against  Cuba  In  1912.  Mexico  In  1912,  1923. 
and  1929,  Nicaragua  in  1921.  and  Brazil  in  1930.  In  these  and  other 
cases  we  have  recognized  it  as  our  duty  to  assist  the  govenmient 
and  to  prevent  assistance  from  our  markets  reachtog  rebels  agalnat 
that  government. 

Furthermore.  In  1928  we  executed  and  In  1930  ratified  a  general 
convention  promulgated  by  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference 
between  the  American  republics  and  covering  generally  this  sub- 
ject of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  states  In  the  event  of  civU 
strife.    This  convention  provided: 

"Arttcle  1.  The  contracting  states  bind  themselves  to  obeerve 
the  following  rules  with  regard  to  civil  strife  in  another  one  of 
them.  i 

•  •  •  •  •  4  • 

"3.  To  forbid  the  traffic  In  arms  and  war  material,  except  when 
Intended  for  the  government,  while  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels 
has  not  been  recognized.  In  which  latter  case  the  rulaa  of  neutrality 
shall  be  applied." 

This  treaty  made  the  previously  existing  traditional  practice  a 
binding  rule  at  conduct  among  Its  slgnatortee.  , 

MAINTENANCE  Or  RIOHTS  \ 

Pourth.  During  the  Great  War  Secretary  of  State  Lan!<lng  took 
occasion  to  point  out  why  the  United  States  was  so  Insistent  on 
maintaining  this  right  of  a  government  to  buy  arms  and  muni- 
tions in  the  markets  of  the  world,  whether  In  cases  of  domestic 
strife  or  of  general  war.  As  he  pointed  out.  It  was  because  o\ir 
Nation,  being  a  p>eaceful  and  generally  unarmed  nation,  would 
have  found  any  other  rule  of  law  most  dangerous  to  Its  own  safety. 

"Secretary  Lansing  declared  that  the  United  States  had  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  •  •  •  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed unrestricted  trade  in  arms  and  military  supplies,  because  it 
had  never  been  the  policy  of  the  NaUon  to  maintain  in  time  of 
peace  a  large  military  establishment  or  stores  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sufficient  to  repel  invasion  by  a  weU -equipped  and  powerful 
enemy,  and  that  In  consequence  the  United  States  would.  In  the 
event  of  attack  by  a  foreign  power,  be  •  •  •  seriously.  If  not 
fatally,  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  arms  and  amimltlon.  •  •  • 
"The  United  States  has  always'  Lansing  said,  "depended  upon  the 
right  and  power  to  purchase  arms  from  neutral  nations  in  case 
of  foreign  attack.  This  right  which  It  claims  for  Itself.  It  cannot 
deny  to  others.'  He  contended  that  a  nation  whose  policy  and 
principle  It  was  to  rely  upon  International  obligations  and  Inter- 
national Justice  to  preserve  its  political  and  territorial  integrity 
might  become  the  prey  of  an  aggressive  nation  whose  policy  and 
practice  it  was  to  Increase  its  military  strength  dtiring  times  of 
peace  with  the  design  of  conquest,  unless  the  nation  attacked  could 
•  •  •  go  Into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  purchase  the  means 
to  defend  Itself  against  the  aggressor."  (Hyde.  International  Law 
Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  AppUed  by  the  United  States,  vol.  2. 
at  p.  752.)  

BELLICZKENCT  NOT  tMCOCtn2XD  | 

Fifth  Thus  under  the  rules  of  International  law  governing  casM 
of  Insurrection  against  a  government  whose  status  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Its  neighbors,  the  government  Itself  is  the  only  party 
which  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition  abroad, 
and  any  assistance  to  the  rebels  would  be  a  violation  of  such  Inter- 
national law.  an  unfriendly  act  against  their  government.  UntU 
the  inmrrection  has  progressed  so  far  and  successf uUy  that  a  state 
of  belligerency  is  recognized  by  the  outside  nations,  no  rules  of 
neutrality  apply.  The  only  party  recognized  as  lawful  is  the  mother 
(fovemment  at  which  the  iiwurrectlon  U  aimed.  In  the  case  oC 
Spain  no  such  belligerency  has  been  recognized  by  us  or  by  Great 
Britain  or  by  France.  Under  such  clrc\iinstances  any  attempt  to 
treat  the  situation  as  embodying  the  duty  of  neutrality  is  based 
upon  a  compfcte  misconception  of  the  rules  of  international  law. 
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Prof  Idwtn  Bofchaitl.  In  hts  study  on  Neutrality  mud  Clvtl  Wars, 
Thlrty-ftrst  American  Joum*!  of  Law.  at  pages  304  and  305.  has  thus 
LiLiiiM  r1  tlw  Bltuatloai:  ^  ^^       ,     >.  ^ 

"International  law  requires  the  United  States  to  treat  the  elected 
Koremznent  of  Spain  as  ttie  lawful  government  of  Spain,  and.  unUl 
the  hellUjerency  of  the  rebels  Is  recognlssed.  as  the  only  government 
entitled  to  receive  the  aartstance  of  the  United  States  in  suppressing 
armed  oppo«lUon.  •  •  •  This  embargo  against  Spain  was 
tbought  to  be  neutnUty  legislation,  but  It  seems  more  likely  the 
piecise  opposite."  

~~  PKACTtO 


such  conditions  that  the  export  of  aiins    *     •     '^  would  •     • 

endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States."    On  tbe  same  day.  May 
1.  1937.  the  President  impKised  the  pl-esent  embargo  against  Spain. 

TRADTTIONS    AB^ltDOWKD 


Sixth.  The  foregoing  was   the   weU-establlshed   practice   of   the 
world  governing  rebellions  which  occurred  In  the  family  of  na- 
Uons,  when  on  July  19,   1936.  the  present  revolt  In  Spain  broke 
out  Against  the  republican  government  which  we  had  recognized. 
Instead  of  foUowtng  the  rules  of  law  which  had  theretofore  been 
established    with    practical    unanimity,    a   series   of    novel    experi- 
ments were  attempted  on  both  sides  of  the  AUanUc.    These  have 
resulted  in  a  complete  reversal  of  the  preexisting  law  and  practice. 
In  Kuiope  the  conflict  in  Spain  excited  apprehension  for  fear 
timt  other  naUoos  might  either  be  dragged  In  or  voluntarily  corns 
In  to  fish  In  troubled  waters.    The  totalitarian  states,  both  Fascist 
and  Communist,  were  apprehended  to  be  aggressive  and  likely  to 
Intervene.    In  fact,  rumor  attributed  to  them  a  share  to  the  insti- 
gation   at    the    Pranco    revolt.      Accordingly,    In    September    1936. 
under   the    leadership    of    Great    Britam.    a    special    agreement    of 
noQlntervention  wae  engineered  among  the  neighboring  nations  to 
Spain  In  the  hope  that  the  conflict  might  be  localized  and  the 
danger  at  Ita  spreMl  prevented.     The  first  thing  to  be  said  about 
this  agreement  was  that  It  was  a  complete  abandonment  of  a  code 
of  practice  which  the  totemational  world  had  adopted  through 
preceding  ages   as  the   best   hope   of  achieving  the   same   purpose 
and  minimizing  the  spread  of  disorder.     International  law  is  the 
prodiKt  of  the  efforts  and  experience  of  the  nations  aimed  to 
promote  peace  and  stability. 

In  the  second  place,  however  well  Intentloned  It  may  have 
been,  an  experiment  based  upon  the  promises  of  the  totaUtarlan 
states  was  more  wishful  than  sensible.  Those  states  had  already 
progieased  too  far  along  the  primrose  path  of  treaty  violation 
and  the  nonlnterventkm  agre«anent  at  once  became  a  mockery 
and  a  failure.  The  only  nations  which  have  observed  the  non- 
intervention agreement  have  been  the  ones  from  whom  the  danger 
ot  intervention  was  not  aj^jrehended — Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
Italy  and  Germany,  while  ostensibly  accepting  the  obligations  of 
the  covenant,  have  continuously  and  flagrantly  violated  it.  At 
the  present  moment  Italy  U  openly  avowing  its  eflecUve  partici- 
pation of  the  side  of  Pranco.  She  Is  openly  pushing  every  effort 
to  bring  the  strife  to  a  conclusion  in  favta-  of  the  rebels. 

Thus  the  nonintervention  agreement  has  simply  resulted  In 
closing  to  the  recognized  government  of  Spain  those  world  mar- 
kets for  supplies  and  munitions  which  vmder  the  law  of  nations 
she  had  a  right  to  depend  upon  and  to  have  open  to  her  purchases. 
It  has  not  prevented  sappUes  from  going  to  the  rebels  who. 
under  International  law.  have  no  right  to  them.  Not  only  have 
the  rebels  bewi  receiving  arms  and  munitions  but,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  they  have  actually  received  organized  Italian  troops 
m  large  quantities  conducting  for  them  a  very  large  share  of  the 

fighting. 

oca  iMmuBBTS  axMorR 

Seventh.  On  our  side  ot  the  Atlantic  there  has  been  even  less 
eccuse  for  a  departure  from  law.  for  we  have  been  far  remote  and 
our  interests  were  very  unlikely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
war  in  Spain.  If  we  had  continued  our  former  practice  and  per- 
mitted the  Government  of  Spain  to  make  purchases  in  this  country 
of  arms  and  mimltlona.  as  we  had  done  In  the  many  cases  which 
I  have  dted,  there  was  no  real  danger  that  those  purchases  would 
have  aroused  any  reaentment  against  ua  tram  which  we  need  have 
any  appiehenalon.  As  a  matter  at  fact,  our  Government  has  ccai- 
ttnued  under  our  aUrer  purchase  law  to  make  large  purchases  of 
Spantoh  silver  tram  the  Bpuilah  Goverament  which  imdoubtedly 
have  aaalsted  that  Govemment  in  Its  conduct  at  the  war.  Stich 
purchases  have  not  evem  attracted  attention  in  the  press,  let  alone 
aroxised  hostile  acrimony  agalnat  ua. 

In  any  event,  we  should  have  been  foUowing  the  law  and  could 
have  given  critics  a  perf ecUy  good  reason  for  our  action.  To  assert 
that  such  a  course  of  aeH-reepectlng  adherence  on  otnr  part  to  a 
historic  policy  ot  tntematlonal  law  could  have  dragged  us  Into 
war  in  Europe  doea  not  tpmk.  weU  for  the  balanced  Judgment  ot 
those  who  make  the  aeeutlon. 

But  our  Ooi^Te— .  not  altogether  unnaturaUy,  may  have  been  In- 
fluenced hy  a  dastre  to  support  the  objectives  of  the  noninterven- 
tion agreement  which  had  Just  been  entered  Into  In  Europe,  and  at 
that  time  Congress  may  not  have  foreseen  that  this  agreement 
would  not  be  faithfully  obeenred.  Congress  may  not  have  foreseen 
that  instead  of  beoomlDg  a  means  of  equal  treatment  toward  both 
stdes  of  the  combatants  in  Spain.  It  would  become  an  engine  Of 
glaring  favoritism  toward  one  side  alone — the  Rebels — and  that 
the  legitimate  Spanish  Government  which  by  law  was  the  only 
side  enUtled  to  buy  arms  would  eventuaUy  become  the  only  side 
which  was  unable  to  buy  arms.  At  aU  events  our  Congress  In 
January  1937  passed  a  temporary  resolution  applying  an  embargo 
to  the  sale  of  arms  to  both  the  combatants  In  Spain.  And  on  May 
1  1937  this  temporary  resoluUon  was  superseded  by  PubUc  Resolu- 
tion No  27.  By  the  language  at  that  resolution  the  exportation  of 
munlUons  to  any  foreign  State  was  prohibited  on  a  prodamaUon 
by  the  Pretfdent  that  "a  state  of  civil  strife  exists  •  •  •  and 
^t.»t  ^f^Yx  eiTil  «tzlle  la  of  a  magnituda  or  !■  iMlxiC  conducted  usdor 


bw  futile  as  well  as  dangerotis 

K  can  be.    The  United  States 

ional  policy  to  which  for  a 

lered  as  a  means  of  protect- 

whlch.  like  itself,  preferred 

.   Is  likely   sorely   to   rue   the 

led  and  when  It  consented  to 

weight  the  scale  In  favor  of 


Eighth.  The  results  have  shown 
novel  experiments  in  international 
oh  its  part  has  abandoned  a  tra 
century  and  a  half  it  had  carefully 
Ing  the  peace  and  stability  of  natlc 
to   live   not    armed    to   the   teeth, 
day  when  that  principle  was  abandc 
a  new  precedent  which  may  hereaft, 
a  militaristic  and  thoroughly  armed  Ination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  events  during  the  past  2  years 
in  Spam  has  served  to  demonstrats  the  vltaUty  of  the  Loyalist 
Govemment  and  thus  has  tended  to  confirm  the  correctness  of 
our  Government's  decision  when  we  recognized  that  Loyalist  Gov- 
emment as  representative  of  the  pectple  of  Spain.  ,.  ^  -, 

To  an  extent  which  probably  few  ^intlcipated,  that  Loyalist  Gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  In  defending  Itself  not  only  against  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  Its  own  rebellious  army,  but  against  a  powerful 
combination  of  aggresstve  Intervenes  by  land  »»<* . f^  *°**  *""; 
By  so  doing  It  has  furnished  strong  evidence  of  Its  vltaUty  and  or 
the  fact  that  It  must  be  supported  ly  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
within  Its  territory.  Starting  without  an  army  of  Its  own,  forced 
to  organize  and  train  Its  raw  milltli  k  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
powerful  modern  guns,  planes,  ant  other  munitions  which  have 
been  available  to  its  opponents,  1'  has  for  many  months  been 
puttii^  up  a  most  surprising  and  gallant  defense  against  opponents 
who  have  had  every  advantage  la  the  way  of  land  and  naval 
organization  and  who  are  illegally  Aided  both  on  land  and  on  sea 
by  powerful  organized  forces  from    [taly  and  Germany. 

If  this  Loyaltet  Govemment  is  ov«  rthrown.  It  Is  evident  now  that 
Its  defeat  wiU  be  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been  deprived 
of  Its  right  to  buy  from  us  and  otier  friendly  nations  tiie  muni- 
tions necessary  for  its  defense.  I  a  innot  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment or  our  coxintry  would  wish  to  assume  such  a  responslbfllty. 

POWm  WTTH   ItRESTDKNT 

Ninth  In  short,  I  have  come  to  tl>e  conclusion  that  the  embargo 
imposed  under  the  resolution  of  llsy  1.  1937.  should  be  at  once 
lifted  by  the  President.  By  Its  ter^s  I  believe  he  has  the  POwer 
to  take  such  action.    The  change  In 

ing  the  past  2  years  would  Justify  ^ — -. 

bargo  which  by  the  terms  of  the  1  iw  authorizing  it  was  Intended 
as  a  protection  against  conditions  M  hlch  would  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  is  now  show  i  by  the  events  of  J;he  past  2 
years  to  be  Itself  a  source  of  danger  to  that  peace.  * 
that  may  come  to  the  people  of  the     -"—'  °'^~*—  ♦    ~ 

in  Spain  would  arise  not  from  any  .. 

markete  to  the  Govemment  of  Spal<i  but  from  the  assistance  which 
otir  embargo  has  given  to  the  enemies  of  Spain.  It  Is  the  success  of 
the  lawless  precedents  created  by  tiose  enemies  which  would  con- 
stitute our  real  danger.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ourselvej 
faciliUte  and  accentuate  that  dang«r.  There  is  stlU  less  reason  why 
we  should  violate  our  own  historK  policy  to  do  so.  The  prestige 
and  safety  of  our  oovmtry  will  not  be  promoted  by  abandoning  its 
self-respecting  traditions,  in  order  io  avoid  the  hostility  of  reckless 
violators  of  international  law  In  Eu  rope. 


Any  danger 
Ijnlted  States  from  the  situation 
lawful  sale  of  munitions  in  our 


New  YoBX.  January  23.  1939. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tim  «  of  January  26,  19391 


Mabtin  Conbot's  LrrTxa  m  Eeplt 


CRAMSK 


Henrt  L.  Stimsoh. 


TO  Stimson,  Opposiwg  Embasgo 


jAjnTART  24,  1939. 


and  long-standing  principles 
and  he  advocates  the  lifting  of 
Presidential  proclamation.     My 


TO  the  Eorroa  or  the  Nrw  YoaK  T  ana. 

In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  T  mes  published  In  your  issue  of 
today  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson  present  s  his  views  "concerning  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  Spain  and  the  dut  les  of  our  own  Government  and 
people  toward  that  slttiaUon."  He  a  dds  that  "the  basic  reasons  which 
govern  my  views  consist  of  simp  -  '  '  ^*^^^i  ^^^^i^-.^ 
ot  American  international  conduct." 

the  embargo  on  arms  to  Spain  bj  

own  view  of  the  matter  differs  in  t  lat  I  consider  the  American  rea 
son  for  keeping  the  Spanish  embirgo  la  that  it  conforms  to  our 
national  neutraUty  policy,  and  f urt  aer,  that.  Irrespective  of  whother 
it  should  or  should  not  be  malnt^ned.  the  embargo  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  repeal  by  Congress  i  of  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congresa 
adopted  on  January  8.  1937.  I 

The  neutrality  policy  of  this  co^itry  was  established  when  the 
United  States  were  formed  as  a  afeparate  nation.  The  policy  waa 
declared  by  the  first  President  of  tic  United  States.  It  was  enacted 
in  one  erf  the  first  laws  adopted  by  t  he  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  policy  has  never  been  niirrowe<! .  Whenever  there  have  been  any 
modifications  of  it  they  have  all  bee  a  by  way  of  enlargement  to  make 
It  more  effective. 

The  peHicy  has  been  extended  t>  Include  the  prohlblticm  of  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.]  C<anlng  to  recent  instances,  the 
neutrality  law.  passed  August  31.  i  1935,  made  the  expxirt  of  arms, 
ammiinltlon,  and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  any 
belligerent  state  unlawful  wbenever  tbe  President  found  tnat  there 
existed  a  state  of  war  between  tww  foreign  states.  Within  a  month 
after  this  enactment  the  Italian  attack  on  Ethiopia  began.  On 
October  5.  1935.  President  Roosevelt  Issued  two  proclamations,  one 
fqrttr^^ing  shlpmeut  of  mv"'^'""P  to  the  belUgereats,  tbe  oiher 
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giving  notice  that  American  citizens  could  travel  on  belligerent  ships 
only  at  their  own  risk. 

PKESIDrNT   I.ACKE3   AUTHOSrTT 

When  clvtl  war  broke  out  In  Spain.  July  1936.  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  to  Spain  for  the  use  of  either  side,  because 
the  then  existing  neutrality  legislation  did  not  apply  to  a  condition 
of  civil  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  was  op- 
posed to  such  traffic  and,  accordingly,  en  August  7.  1936.  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  informed  all  American  consular  representa- 
tives In  Spain  that  "In  conformity  with  Its  well-established  policy 
of  noninterference  with  Internal  affairs  In  other  countries,  either  In 
time  of  peace  or  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  this  Govemment  will, 
of  course,  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  Interference  whatsoever  In 
the  unfortunate  Spanish  situation."  No  licenses  were  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Munitions  Control  Board  and  none,  in  fact,  was  sought, 
until  IJecember  1936.  Then  an  American  company  applied  for  a  li- 
cense to  export  airplanes  and  engines  to  the  Loyalist  Govemment 
of  Spam.  The  Board,  which  had  refused  licenses  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  to  Italy  and  Ethiopia  during  the  war 
between  those  countries,  was  without  authority  in  law  to  refuse 
licenses  to  ship  such  articles  to  Spain. 

The  editor  of  the  British  Year  Book  of  International  Law.  1937. 
commenting  upon  this  situation,  says: 

"With  evident  regret,  therefore,  the  board  felt  obliged  to  issue 
the  licenses  In  the  present  case,  and  it  did  so.  The  President  pub- 
licly expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Cuse  Co.  in  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  Government's  nonintervention  policy, 
although  he  admitted  that  the  company  was  within  its  legal  rights 
in  Ehipping  the  airplanes  and  engines  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  various  governments  of  Europe 
most  directly  concerned  to  be  Informed  of  his  sincere  regrets  and 
of  the  intention  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  civil 
war." 

The  President  publicly  characterized  as  "unpatriotic"  such  ship- 
ments as  had  been  made  and  deprecated  "the  unfortunate  noncom- 
pliance by  an  American  citizen  with  this  Government's  strict  non- 
intervention policy." 

JOn«T  BESOLtmON 

Thereupon,  on  January  8,  1937,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution. 
This  is  a  special  act  to  stop  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  Spain.  It  is  founded  on  the  well-established  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  violated  by  the  shipments  made  before 
there  was  any  statute  prohibiting  them.     It  reads — 

"That  during  the  existence  of  the  state  of  civil  strife  now  ob- 
taining In  Spain  It  shall  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion, be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammimltlon.  or  Implements  of 
war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  Spain  or  to  any  other 
foreign  country  for  transshipment  to  Spain  or  for  use  of  either  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  Spain." 

Tlie  embargo  specifically  laid  by  this  resolution  can  be  lifted  only 
upon  proclamation  by  the  President  that  the  state  of  war  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  next  step  in  the  expression  by  Congress  of  oiu*  well-established 
principle  of  neutrality  was  the  writing  into  otir  neutrality  statute 
by  Joint  resolution  adopted  May  1.  1937,  of  a  general  provision  relat- 
ing to  civil  strife  in  any  foreign  country.  The  President  was  thereby 
authorized  to  establish  an  embargo  by  proclamation  upon  a  finding 
by  him  that  a  state  of  civil  strife  existed  In  such  country  and  "that 
such  civil  strife  Is  of  a  magnitude  or  is  being  conducted  under  such 
conditions  that  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war  from  the  United  States  to  such  foreign  state  would  tlireaten  or 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  United  States." 

Upon  the  same  day  the  President  acting  under  the  authority  of 
that  Joint  resolution  Issued  a  proclamation  with  relation  to  Spain 
admonishing  all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  to  ab- 
stain from  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of 
war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  Spain  or  to  any  other 
State  for  transportation  to  or  for  the  use  of  Spain  under  the  penal- 
ties provided  for  In  this  statute.  This  proclamation  had  no  effect 
upon  the  embargo  existing  under  the  joint  resolution  of  January  8, 
1937,  except  to  permit  the  President  to  Invoke  certain  administrative 
powers  given  him  by  the  later  resolution  which  had  not  been  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  Stimson,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  refers  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  January  8  as  a  "temporary  resolution,"  which  he  says  "was 
superseded"  by  that  of  May  1.  Upon  that  assumption  he  con- 
tinues by  saying  that  "the  embargo  Imposed  under  the  resolution 
of  May  1.  1937,  should  be  at  once  lifted  by  the  President.  By 
its  terms  I  believe  he  has  the  power  to  take  such  action."  But 
Mr.  Stimson  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  President  has  not  the  power 
to  lift  the  embargo  which  was  imposed  by  Congress  In  Its  joint 
resolution  of  January  8,  1937,  until  the  state  of  clvU  strife  haa 
ceased  In  Spain. 

STATEMENT   IHOM    HUIX 

Sjcretary  of  State  Hull,  undoubtedly  with  the  advice  of  the  emi- 
nent legal  staff  In  his  office,  and  probably  also  imdcr  the  advice  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  wrote,  on  March  21,  1938,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York,  the  foUowing: 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  state  of  civil  strife  In  Spain  described  in 
the  jclnt  resolution  of  Congress  of  January  8.  1937.  has  not  ceased 
to  exist.  Accordingly,  even  if  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
May  1.  1937.  were  to  be  revoked  (lifting  the  embargo  under  the 
general  resolution  of  that  date)  the  prohibition  upon  the  export  of 


arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Spain  laid  down 
In  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  January  8.  1937.  would 
still  remain  in  effect." 

This  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  well-settled  rule  of 
statutory  construction  that  when  there  are  two  statutes  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  earlier  being  special  and  the  later  general,  the 
special  statute  rrmalns  In  force  in  the  absence  of  an  expreas  repeal 
or  absolute  Inccmpatibllity. 

Mr.  Stimson  stresses  what  he  claims  to  be  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try toward  "the  recognized  Govemment  of  Spain."  In  his  argu- 
ment based  thereon  he  ignores  the  purptose  of  our  neutrality  policy, 
which  is  to  keep  us  out  of  European  disputes.  It  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  whether  the  situation  is  a  state  of  war 
between  two  nations  or  a  state  of  civil  war.  where  aiding  by  sup- 
plying arms  to  either  or  both  parties  to  the  war  will  be  productive 
of  danger  to  our  peace. 

There  Is  a  condition  of  civil  war  In  Spain.  After  2  years  of  fight- 
ing the  insurgents  are  in  control  of  35  of  the  50  Provinces  in  Spain. 
and  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  country  is  within 
the  territory  they  control.  Sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  invocation  and  appUcabtUty  of  our 
policy  than  would  sympathy  as  between  two  warring  nations. 
When  two  nations  are  Involved  in  war  It  msJces  no  difference,  so 
far  as  our  policy  is  concerned,  whether  we  Bympathlze  with  one  or 
the  other.     Otir  neutrality  policy  Lb  to  assist  neither. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  the  United  States  has  been  xirged  to 
adapt  its  neutraUty  policy  to  the  preference  of  some  of  our  citizens 
for  one  or  other  of  foreign  combatants.  Washington  had  to  face 
exactly  that  difficulty.  fYance  had  been  on  our  side  In  the  Revo- 
lution. Prance,  at  war  with  England  afterward,  presumed  upon 
that  friendship  by  acts  Inconsistent  with  our  neutrality.  And 
Washington  refused  to  have  our  policy  of  neutrality  so  invaded. 

So,  likewise,  when  a  condition  of  civil  strife  exists,  our  estab- 
lished policy  of  neutrality  is  equally  applicable.  The  converse  of 
neutrality  Is  assistance  to  one  or  another  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
In  short,  the  change  demanded  by  those  who  favor  the  lifting  of 
the  present  embargo  under  the  circumstances  would  mean  aa 
affirmative  act  of  aid  and  assistance  In  favor  of  one  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties  as  against  the  other. 

THXXAT    TO    PSACS 

In  the  present  Instance  Insistence  upon  maintenance  of  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  well-established  policy  of  neutrality  and  upon  the 
lack  of  power  of  the  President  to  lift  the  embargo  imposed  by 
Congress  In  Its  resolution  of  January  8.  1937.  need  not  preclude 
us  from  Inqtiirlng  whether,  if  the  matter  were  one  of  mere  tempo- 
rary expediency,  the  President  was  well  advised  in  affirming  that 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  does  tend  to  threaten  or  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  United  States. 

Within  limits  there  can  be  no  complaint  against  those  who  hold 
that  the  cause  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  clvU  strife  In  Spain  la 
better  than  the  cause  of  the  other  party.  Those  who  are  endowed 
with  Eight  and  hearing  are  aware  that  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  are  occupied  with  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  political 
cults  now  popular  In  Ehirope. 

Where  might  this  le%d  us?  Congress  knew  by  experience  how 
easy  it  Is  for  the  acts  of  citizens  to  get  us  Into  a  situation  In  which 
the  peace  of  the  United  SUtes  would  be  endangered  How  to  avoid 
being  led  Into  a  situation  of  that  kind  was  a  more  difficult  problem. 

We  had  been  in  very  much  the  same  position  20  years  before 
when  the  World  War  started  in  1914.  We  knew  the  United  States 
had  no  part  In  the  maneuvers  that  precipitated  the  declaration 
of  war.  And  we  knew.  also,  that  partly  through  what  we  did  our- 
selves, and  might  have  refrained  from  doing,  we  were  drawn  Irre- 
sistibly into  the  war  before  It  ended. 

Jtist  how  and  why  the  United  States  did  get  Into  the  Great  War 
has  been  the  subject  of  Inniimerable  volxmnes.  But  there  were 
some  facts  concerning  which  Congress  could  not  be  In  doubt. 

We  did  take  contracts  for  arms  and  munitions,  and  whether  by 
our  own  choice  or  because  the  control  of  the  seas  left  us  no  choice 
we  did  supply,  virlthout  limit  or  restraint,  arms,  munitions,  contra- 
band of  war.  to  one  set  of  contestants.  We  did  take  pay  for  all  this 
in  securities  of  one  set  of  belligerents.  And  we  thereby  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  enmity  of  the  other  side.  We  had  made  ourselves 
In  their  eyes  their  potential  enemies,  and  were  exposed  by  our 
ovm  acts  to  reteliation  by  them  if  the  end  of  the  war  left  them  in 
position  to  retaliate. 

WOaU)  WAX  ACHICVED   NOTHINO  I 

When  we  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by  the  Inexorable  logic  of 
events  and  had  come  out  of  It  as  participants  in  victory,  we  found 
wc  were  left  vtith  billions  of  debt.  We  paid,  or  we  are  stUl  paying. 
a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  What  we  lost  In  lives  and 
In  the  wrecked  lives  of  our  woimded.  and  In  the  care  of  these  latter. 
likewise  go  Into  the  account. 

We  achieved  nothing  for  ourselves,  nor  did  we  succeed  In  bring- 
ing peace  to  Europe  as  was  evident  In  1935  and  la  still  more 
evident  now. 

Congress  surely  was  Justified  In  insisting  that  we  must  try  to 
avoid  like  consequences  of  avoidable  errors.  They  thought  it  well. 
Willie  we  coxild  still  do  so  without  being  under  the  Influence  of  the 
passions  that  such  a  war  in  Europe  must  engender  among  us. 
even  if  we  were  not  participants,  to  take  thoueht  about  those  ac- 
tions of  our  own  that  could  be  Identified  as  having  In  any  con- 
siderable measure  been  contributory  factors  to  our  entry  Into 
that  war. 

The  legislation  that  resulted  in  1035.  amplified  In  1937.  undoubt- 
edly represented  the  sober  Judgment  of  tiie  American  people. 
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we  made  these  enactments  In  'l^^eloP'"^"'-  ^,tf)f  «T.^tl;^*^; 
Ushed  policy  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  We 
made  them  because  wc  concluded,  by  our  costly  experience,  that 
our  eatabliahed  policy  had  to  be  extended. 

We  abandoned  the  protttable  business  of  selling  arms  and  muni- 
tions We  abandoned  the  more  deceptive  expectation  of  profits 
from  lending  money  on  Government  securities.  We  put  behind 
US  the  indignation  aroused  bv  loss  of  lives  that  came  from  traveling 
on  ships  of  belligerent  nations.  We  cut  clear  of  all  the  disputes 
that  came  when  a  neutral  nation  tried  to  maintain  Its  place  on  the 
sea  aralnst  the  action  of  belligerents.  And  we  decided  that  the 
favor  and  profit  to  be  drawn  from  IjelUgerents  benefiting  by  our 
arms,  munitions,  and  credits  was  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price 
of  the  threat  and  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States  in- 
volved in  s\Kh  transactions. 

"^  It  t»  true  that  In  the  neutrality  legislation  of  1935  and  1937  the 
major  preoccupation  of  Congress  was  directed  to  the  posslblUty  of 
a  world  war.  But  as  long  ago  as  1912.  having  In  mind  the  supreme 
desirability  of  peace   in  this  hemisphere,  Congres?   provided  for 

jKnbttrgocs  upon  the  exportation  of  arms  or  ammtinltlon  "when- 
ever the  President  shall  find  that  In  any  American  country  condi- 
tions of  domestic  violence  exist  which  are  promoted  by  the  use  of 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States." 

ABMS  PROHmmONS 

By  an  amendment  of  1922  the  resolution  was  extended  to  in- 
clude, in  addition,  "any  country  in  which  the  United  States  exer- 
daes  extra-territorial  Jurisdiction."  and  the  President's  authority 
was  broadened  by  authorizing  him  to  include  cases  where  condi- 
tions of  domestic  violence  "are  or  may  be"  promoted  by  the  xise 
of  munitions  procured  from  the  United  States. 

Under  this  law  proclamations  have  been  Issued  prohibiting  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Mexico,  to  China,  to  Honduras,  to  Cuba,  to 
Nicaragua,  and  to  Braiil. 

On  May  28.  1934.  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Pasacruay  and  Bolivia,  then  engaged  In  armed  conflict  to  the 
Chaco.  was  prohibited. 

When  these  laws  were  adopted  the  United  States  was  not  the 
only  possible  purveyor  of  arms  and  munitions.  But  the  United 
States  did  not  make  Its  policy  contingent  upon  adoption  of  the 
urnie  policy  by  others. 

Nocd   we   be  siirprlsed,  therefore,  that   when   the  Spanish  civil 

t  war  developed   Congress   exprc5«ed   no  concern   for  the  fact   that 

'  arms  and  munitions  could  be  purchased  elsewhere  by  one  or  both 

of  the  parties  to  the  civil  strife.     The  peace  of  the  United  States 

was   held  to  be   of  greater   Importance  than   the   competition   in 

manuXactiiie  and  sale  of  arms. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Congress  had  in  mind  something  other 
than  a  theoretical  gesture,  and  that  the  President  when  he  said 
he  found  a  condition  that  would  threaten  and  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  United  States  if  we  sent  arms  to  Spain  meant  J\ist  what 
he  said. 

There  is  no  need  for  doubt  on  that  point. 

There  were  present  all  the  elements  necessary  to  "threaten  and 
endan^r  the  peace  of  the  United  States" •sooner  or  later,  and  to 
threaten  and  endanger  it  not  in  relation  to  Spain  alone  but  to 
the  much  more  potent  forces  that  have  transformed  all  Europe  into 
armed  camps. 

So  for  as  the  United  States  could  go  to  avoid  being  drawn  into 
danger  by  acts  of  its  own.  Congress  and  the  President  were  bound 
to  go.  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  resolutely  desired  them 
to  go. 

KEVELS    BO&TB   rOSSIGN    SHIPS 

If  we  were  to  aeek  evidence  that  the  precautions  then  taken 
were  well  advised,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  bare  outlines  of  what 
hsis  happened  since.  A  Norwegian  ?hlp  had  been  sunk  in  December 
1936;  a  French  ship  bombed  In  January  1937;  three  British  ships 
in  February,  and  two  French  ships  In  March.  The  bombing  of 
French  and  British  ships  In  the  harbors  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia 
^AJ8  been  a  frequent  feature  of  the  news  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  In  the  United  States  can  be  well  content  to  have  no  imme- 
diate interest  in  such  news.  Nor  can  we  limit  this  consideration 
to  the  civil  strife  in  Spain  as  a  separate  entity.  We  must  recall 
that  week  in  September  last  when  peace  and  war  hvmg  In  the  bal- 
ance and  when  the  frontier  between  France  and  Spain  was  plainly 
marked  as  one  of  the  battlegrounda  included  in  the  plans  of  the 
two  great  rival  forces  that  from  hour  to  hour  seemed  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  a  conflict  by  which  Enropean  civilization  wotild  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  threat  of  general  war  has  not  yet  passed.  And  yet.  with 
that  danger  facing  us.  with  the  prospect  that  the  utmost  exertion 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  United  States  in 
the  midst  of  a  toppling  civilization,  there  are  those  who  seriously 
and  with  tinaccotintable  Insistence  demand  that  our  well-estab- 
lished policy  shall  now  be  reversed. 

It  is  demanded  that  leglalaUon  designed  to  keep  this  Nation  at 
peace  shall  be  replaced  by  legislation  that  would  lead  to  our  again 
being  trapped  into  war. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  none  of  it. 

Conditions  that  "would  threaten  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
United  States"  are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  even  if  the  desire 
of  those  who  seek  the  change  is  to  improve  the  chaaices  of  one  oC 
Mm  contending  elements  In  the  Spanish  strife. 


CXir  preferences,  either  as  to  Spfln 
may  be  as  the  poles  apart,  but  w 
liberately  the  peace  of  the  United 
peoples,  the  solid  good  sense  of  th# 
prevail. 

Tours  trxily. 


or  as  to  the  world  at  large, 
it  comes  to  endangering  de- 
flates over  the  quarrels  of  other 
American  people  is  certain  to 


Maktim  Conbot. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmi  s  of  January  31,  1939] 
TkxT  OT  Reply  op  Borumgham  k  to  Jessttp  to  Conbot's  Letteb 

To  the  EnrroB  op  the  New  Youk  tasxs: 

Martin  Conboy's  letter,  published  in  yoiir  issue  of  January  26, 
contains  statements  which  cannot  remain  unchallenged  as  a  basis 
for  the  immediate  policy  of  the  Ui  ilted  States  toward  Spain  or  for 
the  future  policy  of  this  country.  Mr.  Stlmson's  letter,  which  Mr. 
Conboy  seeks  to  rebut.  Is  in  itself  the  answer  to  some  of  Mr.  Con- 
boy's  arg\iments,  but  others  of  t  lem  are  directed  to  points  on 
which  Mr.  Stlmson  did  not  elaboiate. 

Mr.  Conboy  starts  from  the  fund  imental  fallacy  that  the  existing 
emftargo  on  exportation  of  arms  lo  Spain  rests  upon  the  historic 
neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  surprising  that  so  able 
a  lawyer  should  be  thus  misled  by  the  popular  misuse  of  the  con- 
fusing and  inaccurate  label  of  "i  leutrallty  act"  which  has  been 
pinned  on  the  jo'.nt  resolution  of  J  [ay  1.  1937.  The  Joint  resolution 
of  January  8,  1937,  dealing  special:  y  with  Spain,  is  not  even  popu- 
larly called  a  "neutrality  act"  and  cannot  be  so  considered. 

BEIXIGERENCT    T  NRECOGKIZS) 

It  is  elementary  that  the  hlstorl ;  neutrality  policy  of  the  United 
States  formulated  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  was  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  and  to  enforce  the  duties  of  the  United  States 
when  we  were  neutral  during  a  larcign  war.  The  Spanish  arms- 
embargo  resolution  sought  neithei  to  protect  neutral  rights  nor  to 
fulfill  neutral  duties.  Our  neutrai  Ity  statutes  as  enacted  from  the 
earliest  dayt  of  this  country  dov  n  to  the  present  do.  of  course, 
apply  to  civil  wars,  but.  with  the  exception  of  provisions  to  prevent 
organizing  hostile  expeditions  li  our  country,  only  when  the 
United  States  has  recognised  th<  belligerency  of  the  contending 
forces. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  ot  her  governments  have  recognized 
the  belligerency  of  the  Franco  or  tie  Loyalist  forces.  We  know  that 
Franco  has  repeatedly  sought  to  <  btain  such  recognition  and  that 
It  has  constantly  been  denied  to  hi  n.  When  there  is  no  belligerency 
there  is  no  neutrality,  and  when  i  here  Is  no  neutrality  there  is  no 
neutral  duty  or  neutrality  policy. 

In  1895  Attorney  General  Harmon  gave  an  opinion  concerning 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  Cuba,  ^  here  there  was  then  a  rebellion 
againct  Spain.    He  told  the  Secret) iry  of  State: 

"International  law  takes  no  aca  lunt  of  a  mere  Insurrection,  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  counti  y,  which  has  not  been  protracted 
or  successful  enough  to  secure  foi'  those  engaged  In  It  recognition 
as  belligerents  by  their  own  goremment  or  by  foreign  govern- 
ments.    •     •     • 

"Neither  Spain  nor  any  other  oxintry  has  recognized  the  Cuban 
Insurgents  as  bc-lllgerents.  The;  are,  therefore,  simply  Spanish 
Citizens  with  whom  Spain  is  dealng  within  her  own  borders,  and 
the  fact  that,  by  common  report.  Ihey  are  engaged  in  armed  resist- 
ance to  her  authority  is  merely  4  circumstance  of  suspicion  to  be 
considered  in  any  inquiry  which  tanay  be  had  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  persons  within  the  Unlte^  States  who  may  be  suspected  of 
hostile  intentions  toward  Spain. 

APPUCABX^   TO   SPAIN 

Suijstitute  "Franco"  lor  "Cubam"  and  that  opinion  is  applicable 
to  the  existing  situation  \n  8pal|i.  Similarly,  when  civil  war  was 
raging  In  Mexico  in  1912,  Secreljary  Bryan  wrote  to  the  Mexican 
Ambf^sador  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  I  am  constrained  to  call  to  your  attention  the  obvious 
fact  that  since  there  is  now  no  Recognized  state  of  belligerency  In 
Mexico,  the  rules  and  laws  goverfalng  warfare  and  the  conduct  of 
neutrals  are  not  involved.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  commerce  of  Mexico  with  other  countries  Is  con- 
cerned, the  status  is  one  of  peaci  and  no  interdiction  of  any  kind 
exists  against  commerce  in  anyjfomi  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Mexico. 

"The  duties  of  neutrality  imd^  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be 
either  expanded  or  constricted  bw  national  legislation." 

These  statements  represent  the  traditional  p>ollcy  and  the  sound 
legal  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  foreign  civil  wars. 
There  have  been  a  large  numbet  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars  in 
European  countries  since  the  United  States  became  a  Nation,  but  In 
no  one  of  them  have  we  adop^^  an  embargo  act  like  the  Joint 

tr  from  being  consistent  with  tra- 

listlnct  departure  from  it. 

civil    wars,   our   policy   has   been 

|t6  the  picture  which  Mr.  Conboy 

)lutlon  of  1912  which  empowered 

;oes   upon   shipments    of   arms    to 

Latin- American  countries  In  wllch  civil  war  existed.     He  refers 

also  to  the  amendment  of   1921,   which   extended   this  power   to 

cover  countries  In  which  we  ha  to  extraterrltcMlal  rights — notably 

China. 

He  apparently  failed  to  notice  Mr.  Stlmson's  brief  sketch  of  the 
actions  taken  under  those  resolxitlons.  Nor  did  Mr.  Conboy  point 
out  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  those  embargo  acts  have  been 
applied  to  help  the  recognize^  government  to  put  down  the 
rebellion. 


resolution  of  January  8.  1937. 
ditional  American  policy,  it  is  a 

In   regard   to  Latin -AmericanJ 
different;  but  It  by  no  means 
paints.    He  refers  to  the  Joint 
the   President   to   impose   embar 
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President  Taft  used  the  Joint  resolution  of  1912  shortly  after 
its  passage  to  help  the  recognized  government  of  Mexico  and  to 
keep  supplies  from  going  to  the  rebels.  In  1914  President  Wilson 
raised  the  embargo  when  he  found  that  it  hampered  the  Carranza 
government  from  getting  arms  across  the  American  border  while 
his  opponent.  Huerta.  controlling  the  Atlantic  ports,  was  able  to 
Import  them  freely  from  Exirope.  This  is  a  clear  analogy  to  the 
present  Spanish  situation  in  which  Franco,  controlling  the  coast, 
imports  his  arms  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

COOUOGE  PRECEDENT 

Under  President  Coolldge  the  United  States  sold  arms  to  the 
Mexican  Government  while  forbidding  shipments  to  the  Mexi- 
can revolutionists.  Secretary  Hughes  declared  that  "the  refusal 
to  Bid  the  established  government  would  have  thrown  otir  moral 
Influence  upon  the  side  of  those  who  were  challenging  the  peace 
and  order  of  Mexico  and  we  should  have  incurred  a  large  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequent  disturbances.  We  were  •  •  •  exer- 
cising our  undoubted  right  to  sell  arms  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment."   Secretary  Kellogg  followed  a  like  course. 

In  1926  President  Coolldge,  when  civil  war  broke  out  in  Nica- 
ragua, first  embargoed  all  shipments  to  that  country,  but  when 
he  found  that  the  revolutionists  were  obtaining  arms  from  other 
countries,  he  informed  the  recognized  Nicaraguan  Government  that 
licenses  would  be  Issued  for  shipments  of  arms  to  it.  "It  would 
be  thoroughly  Inconsistent,"  he  told  Congress,  "for  this  country 
not  to  support  the  government  recognized  by  It  while  the  revo- 
lutionists were  receiving  arms  and  munitions  abroad." 

In  1930  the  United  States  followed  the  same  policy  In  regard  to 
Brazil.  Secretary  Stimson  declaring  that  It  was  "our  regular  action 
under  similar  circumstances.  •  •  •  We  are  acting  according  to 
general  principles  of  international  law.  Those  principles  declare 
that  where  we  are  In  friendly  relations,  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, with  a  government  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  a  country,  that  government  Is  entitled  to  the  ordi- 
nary rights  of  any  government  to  buy  arms  in  this«co\intr3r;  while 
the  people  who  are  opposing  and  trying  to  overthrow  that  govern- 
ment and  are  not  yet  recognized  as  belligerents  are  not  entitled 
to  that  right." 

This  action  was  Justified  by  the  Pan-American  Treaty  signed  at 
Habana  in  1928  and  since  ratified  by  the  United  States.  This  treaty 
Is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Conboy,  although  it  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stlmson.  Spain,  to  be  svire.  Is  not  a  party  to  It  and  it  therefore 
does  not  control  the  action  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Spain  but  it  is  nonetheless  a  convincing  Illustration  of  our  policy 
on  this  subject. 

ARICS   FOB   S1SEL8   BANKED 

By  the  treaty  we  agreed  "to  forbid  the  tralHc  in  arms  and  war 
material,  except  when  Intended  for  the  government,  while  the 
belligerency  of  the  rebels  has  not  been  recognized,  in  which  latter 
case  the  rules  of  neutrality  shall  be  applied." 

To  summarize.  It  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  civil  wars  has  heen — 

When  the  civil  war  was  in  Europe,  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
restricting  the  commerce  in  arms; 

When  the  civil  war  was  in  Latin  America,  to  prevent  arms  from 
reaching  the  rebels  but  to  help  the  recognized  government  to  obtain 
them. 

Why,  then,  did  Congress  pass  the  Spanish  arms  embargo  resolu- 
tion of  January  8,  1937?  Secretary  Hull  has  authoritatively  stated 
the  reason  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Ptttman  on  May  12,  1938.  In 
that  letter  he  referred  to  the  formation  in  Europe  of  the  Spanish 
nonintervention  committee.  The  law  of  January  8,  1937.  was 
designed  to  enable  the  United  States  to  assist  In  this  policy  of 
nonintervention.  As  Mr.  Stimson  pointed  out.  the  nonintervention 
agreement  was  "flagrantly  violated"  by  Italy  and  Germany  and  "at 
once  became  a  mockery  and  a  failure."  The  specific  reason  for 
passing  a  law  contrary  to  our  historic  policy  has  therefore  ceased  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Conboy  also  takes  up  the  Joint  resolution  of  May  1,  1937. 
commonly  miscalled  the  Neutrality  Act.  Mr.  Stlmson,  In  his  letter, 
gave  his  opinion  that  this  general  law,  which  provides  for  all  cases 
of  civil  strife  that  may  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  superseded  the  specific  resolution  of  January  8,  which  applied 
only  to  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

SUPKEME   COTTRT   BITLING 

This  opinion  Mr.  ConlKjy  sweeps  away  by  invoking  a  canon  of 
statutory  construction  that  a  general  law  does  not  repeal  a  sp>eclal 
law  "In  the  absence  of  an  express  rci>eal  or  absolute  Incomprnti- 
blllty."  But  canons  of  construction  are  not  absolute  rules  of  law; 
they  are  only  generalizations  designed  to  aid  courts  In  determining 
legislative  intent.  Moreover,  the  canon  invoked  by  Mr.  Conboy 
cannot  be  stated  in  such  sweeping  terms. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  "if  the 
latter  act  covers  the  whole  subject  of  the  first,  and  embraces  new 
provisions,  plainly  showing  that  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  act.  It  will  operate  as  a  repeal  of  that  act"  {United  States 
V.   Tynen.  11  Wall.  88). 

The  standard  treatise  on  statutory  construction  quotes  the  f(rt- 
lowlng  as  a  sximmary  of  the  general  principle  touching  implied 
repeals:  "Where  the  later  or  revising  statute  clearly  covers  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  antecedent  acts,  and  It  plainly  appears 
to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  give  expression  in  It 


to  the  whole  law  on  the  subject,  the  latter  Is  held  tc  be  repealed 

by  necessary  Implication"  (Sutherland,  vol.  I.  p.  468). 

It  seems  clear  that  the  law  of  May  1,  1937.  did  cover  the  whole 
subject  of  civil  strife  in  foreign  countries  which  had  been  dealt 
with  in  a  particular  way  in  the  preceding  law  of  January  8. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  declared  that  "As  a  general  rule  It 
is  not  open  to  controversy,  that  where  a  new  statute  covers  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  an  old  one.  adds  offenses,  and  prescribes 
different  penalties  for  those  enumerated  in  the  old  law,  that  then 
the  former  statute  Is  repealed  by  Implication:  as  the  provisions  of 
both  cannot  stand  together"    {NorrU  v.  Crocker.   13   How..  429). 

The  law  of  May  1,  1937.  changes  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the 
law  of  January  8  by  adding  to  them  a  provision  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  property  exported  in  violation  of  the  law  and  of  the  vessel 
or  vehicle  containing  the  same.  It  also,  by  section  6.  makes  It  a 
penal  offense  for  an  American  vessel  to  carry  the  arms,  etc.. 
enumerated  In  the  President's  proclamation.  Furthermore,  the 
law  of  January  8  empowers  the  President  to  put  an  end  to  the 
embargo  only  when  he  finds  that  "the  state  of  civil  strife  now 
obtaining  in  Spain"  has  "ceased  to  exist."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  of  May  1  authorizes  the  President  to  repeal  the  smbargo  if  he 
finds  that  a  state  of  civil  strife  still  exists  but  that  the  character 
of  that  strife  has  changed. 

INTENT  or  coNcazss 

What  is  the  evidence  of  the  Intent  of  Congress?  The  so-called 
Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  and  1936  dealt  only  with  international 
wars,  not  with  civil  wars.  When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out. 
therefore,  our  statutory  law  was  not  applicable  and  tor  the  reason 
already  stated  Congress  passed  the  SpaiUsh  Embargo  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 8.  1937. 

In  reporting  to  the  Senate  the  bill  which  became  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act  of  May  1.  1937,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commltte  said  that  the  new  bill  "does  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  to  foreign  states  wherein  civil  strife  exists  of  such 
a  magnitude  and  conducted  under  such  conditions  that  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  said  foreign  state  would  threaten  and  endanger  our 
peace." 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  May  1.  1937.  were  evidently 
designed  to  prescribe  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  all  cases  of  civil 
strife  and  those  rules  were  different  from  those  in  the  resolution 
of  January  8.  The  President  must  have  assumed  that  this  law  of 
May  1.  1937.  superseded  and  repealed  the  law  of  January  8.  That 
earlier  law  had  itself  imposed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms 
to  Spain  and  had  specified  the  articles  embargoed.  Yet  on  May 
1,  the  day  the  later  act  was  passed,  the  President  Issued  his  procla- 
mation unler  the  law  of  that  date.  The  proclamation  declares 
that: 

"Whereas  section  1  of  the  Joint  resoluUon  of  CoI^Te8s  approved 
May  1.  1937  •  •  •"  authorizes  him  to  proclaim  an  embargo 
when  civil  strife  in  a  foreign  sUte  Is  of  such  character  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States.,  therefore, 
he  finds  that  the  civil  strife  in  Spain  was  of  the  character  con- 
templated by  the  law.  and  accordingly  he  proclaimed  an  embargo. 
He  specifically  enumerated,  as  required  by  the  law  of  May  1.  the 
articles  which  were  covered  by  the  proclamation. 

If  the  embargo  Imposed  by  the  law  of  January  8,  1937.  was  still 
m  force  after  May  1,  why  should  the  President  proclaim  another 
embargo?  And  If  the  law  of  January  8  still  controlled  the  situa- 
tion regarding  exports  to  Spain,  how  could  the  President  add  many 
new  articles  which  that  law  did  not  ban  when  that  law  gave  him 
no  authority  to  change  the  lists? 

AVOIDING  INTEBVENTION 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  President  believed  that  the 
law  of  May  1  superseded  the  law  of  January  8,  as  Mr.  Stlmson  claims 
that  it  did.  No  congressional  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  to  that 
conclusion  thus  publicly  evidenced.  Great  weight,  eays  the  Supreme 
Court,  "will  be  given  to  the  contemporaneous  construction  by  de- 
partment officials,  who  were  called  upon  to  act  under  the  law  and  to 
carry  Its  provisions  into  effect"  (United  States  v.  Hill.  120  U.  S.  189). 
The  Presrident's  action  was  contemporaneous  and  outweighs  the  con- 
trary position  publicly  announced  10  months  later  by  Secretary  Hull. 

One  further  point:  The  law  of  May  1.  1937,  provides  that  "when- 
ever, in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  him  to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  have  ceased  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  the  same.    •     •     •" 

As  already  pointed  out.  the  conditions  which  caused  him  to  issue 
his  proclamations  were  the  existence  of  the  Nontnteri'entlon  Com- 
mittee In  Europe  and  the  belief  that  the  United  SUtes  might  become 
Involved  If  it  stood  out  against  that  co<^)eratlve  effort  and  thus 
caused  its  defeat. 

The  effort  has  been  defeated  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler:  the  basic 
conditions  have  changed  and  the  revocation  of  the  embargo  by  the 
President  would  be  fully  in  accord  with  the  statute.  It  would 
further  mark  a  rettirn  to  our  historic  policy  of  avoiding  intervention 
In  Exiropean  civil  wars  by  following  a  strict  hands-off  policy  Instead 
of  taking  affirmative  action  which,  as  events  have  demonstrated. 
Inevitably  affects  the  outcome  of  a  strtiggle  in  which  we  profess  not 
to  be  concerned. 

CHABLES    C.    BVBLmOHAM. 

Punjp  C.  JtMsvr. 
New  Yobk.  January  30.  1939, 
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[TTom  th«  Wew  Tork  Times  of  February  a.  19391 
Bkbttabt  Hotx  on  embargo— His  Omnow  ow  th«  Jonn  Risoltt- 

TioN  Is  CnxD  BT  Mb.  Conbot 
Tto  th»  Editob  OF  THB  N«w  YOBK  Tntra: 

In  their  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  pubUshed  In  your  Issue 
of  today.  Charles  C.  Burllngham  and  Philip  C.  Jessup  seek  to  dis- 
pose of  an  enactment  of  Congreaa  by  the  pronouncement  that  "the 
conclusion  Is  inevitable  that  the  President  beUeved  that  the  law  of 
May  1  superseded  the  law  ot  January  8.  as  Mr.  Stimson  claims  that 

It  did." 

If  the  conclvislon  is  Inevitable,  one  woxild  expect  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  so  to  regard  It.     If  the  belief  of  the  President  had  been 
as  stated,  how  could  the  Secretary  ot  State  have  expressed  the 
^-xontrary  belief? 

^n4yet  Secretary  Hull  Is  publicly  on  record  with  an  unqualified 
declaration  that  If  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  May  1, 
1937.  were  to  be  revoked,  the  act  of  Confess  ot  January  8,  1937, 
would  still  renxaln  in  effect. 

CHANCX  CAIXKD  TnrWABRAMTKD 

Secretary  Hull  wrote  this  In  a  letter  to  Raymond  Leslie  Buell. 
The  letter  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  23,  1938. 
The  following  quotations  from  the  Secretary's  communication  will 
suffice  to  dispose  of  the  unwarranted  assumption  Indulged  In  by 
Messrs.  Burllnghani  and  Jessup  as  to  the  President's  belief.  Secre- 
tary Hull  writes: 

"Alter  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  in  Spain  such  as 
to  warrant  the  President  In  revoking  his  proclamation  of  May  1, 
1937.  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  to  that  country. 

"Furthermore.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  In  this  connection 
to  the  provisions  of  another  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
January  8,  1937,  which  Is  likewise  still  in  force." 

And  later  in  the  same  letter : 

"Even  if  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  May  1,  1937.  were 
to  be  revoked,  the  prohibition  upon  the  e.xport  of  arms,  ammxml- 
tlon.  and  Implements  of  war  to  Spain  laid  down  In  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  January  8,  1937.  would  still  remain 
in  effect." 

HOLDS  RXSOLUnON   WOXTUt   STAMO 

•nierefore,  we  have  Messrs.  Burllngham  and  Jessup  xnrging  the 
President  to  revoke  the  proclamation  of  May  1.  1937,  on  the  asstrmi}- 
tJon  that  there  then  will  be  no  Spanish  embargo,  despite  the 
tmequlvocal  declaratlcm  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  that  in  case  of 
such  revocation  the  joint  reeolutlon  of  January  8,  1937,  "would 
■till  remain  in  effect." 

In  matters  of  foreign  affairs  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  at  least  the 
adviser  of  the  Executive.  The  Department  of  State  exists  for  the 
guidance  of  the  President.  The  State  Department  prepares  what 
proclamations  the  President  signs.  To  the  President's  signature  is 
added  the  official  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
words  "By  the  President."  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Is 
affixed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  to  be  aware  of  the  obligations  and 
the  restraints  to  which  he.  as  well  as  the  President,  is  subject 
tinder  law. 

As  between  the  responsible  authority  of  Secretary  Hull,  resting 
as  It  must  on  scrxipuloxis  concern  for  law  and  facts,  and  the  de- 
tached. Informal,  and  iinofflclal  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  as  to 
what  was  In  the  mind  of  the  President,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
choice. 

MASmf    COKBOT. 

New  Yotx.  Januarf  31,  1939. 


Reciprocal-Trade    Agrreements    and    Their    Effect 
Upon  American  Dairy  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIBGIMIA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Febrwary  8, 19 i9 


ADDRESS  BT  WOODBURY  WnAOUOHBY  BEFORE  VntODOA 
STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCXAnON.  OU)  POINT  COMFORT. 
VA..  JANUARY  M.  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Bfr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Woodbury  WUloughby,  delivered  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Virginia  State  Dairjrmen's  Association,  Old 
Point  Comfort.  Va,,  January  26,  1939.    Mr.  WUloughby  is 


an  econranic  analyst  in  the  Di  vision  of  Trade  Agreements  of 
the  Department  of  State.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

Those  of  us  In  Washington  worl  ing  on  trade  agreements  are  weU 
aware  that  some  dairymen,  particularly  in  the  northeastern  and 
north  central  parts  of  the  countr] .  believe  that  duty  reductions  on 
certain  dairy  products,  granted  by  the  United  States  in  trade  agree- 
ments, have  affected  their  inter  ssts  adversely.  Individuals  weU 
kno»-n  in  the  dairy  industry  have  t>een  among  those  who  have  criti- 
cized both  specific  concessions  an4  the  program  as  a  whole.  As  this 
criticism  has  been  given  considerable  circulation  in  papers  and 
Journals  read  by  farmers,  It  will,  i  ,o  doubt,  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  you  present  toda;  ■.  I  am.  therefore,  doubly  appre- 
ciative of  your  courtesy  in  inviting  me  here.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  fine  spirit  of  open-mindednesa  and  fair  play  In  the  discussion  of 
public  questicns  which  is  traditional  with  our  State. 

Before  I  start  a  detailed  discusj  Ion  of  trade  agreements  there  are 
several  things  that  I  want  to  ma  ce  clear.  In  the  first  place.  I  am 
not  here  for  the  pvopcse  of  trylfg  to  convince  you  the  dairymen 
should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifice  resulting  from  reductions  in  our 
duties  on  dairy  products  in  ordet  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  tpat  if  you  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  situation  you  will  realiise  tliat  the  trade-agreements  program 
as  a  whole  is  of  decided  benefit  io  the  dairy  Indvistry;  that  critics 
have  largely  ignored  the  advantages  of  the  program  as  a  whole  to  the 
dairy  Industry  and  have  grossly  exaggerated  the  significance  of  the 
reductions  that  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  in  Its  duties 
upon  dairy  products.  In  brief,  tiese  critics  have  failed  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  tell  rou  briefly  what  these  agreements 
are  and  how  they  are  made.  I  sha  1  then  discuss  what  has  l>een  done 
In  these  agreenients  and  how,  in  i  oy  opinion,  they  have  affected  the 
dairy  Indojstry. 

A  reciprocal-trade  agreement  la  essentially  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  providing  for  a  mutual 
relaxation  of  excessive  restrlctioiis  upon  trade.  Usually  the  com- 
modities with  respect  to  which  \['e  grant  concessions  are  ones  that 
we  Import  chiefly  froni  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  Is 
made.  and.  similarly,  we  seek  frofn  the  foreign  country  concessions 
with  respect  to  oonunodlties  of  which  we  are  the  chief  supplier. 
Other  provisions  of  the  agreemei^t  are  designed  to  insure  that  the 
foreign  coiintry  will  not  discrimihate  against  any  of  our  commerce 
by  making  our  prodiKts  pay  a  hgher  Import  duty  than  is  applied 
to  the  products  of  some  third  <  oiuitry.  by  Inequitable  allocation 
of  foreign  exchange  or  by  any  other  means.  We,  of  course,  must 
offer  the  same  guaranty  with  "CEiJect  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country  with  which  the  agreeme;it  is  made. 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding  about  how  trade  agree- 
ments are  made.  Some  people  iippear  to  think  that  these  agree- 
ments are  made  exclusively  by  the  State  Department.  This  is 
entirely  wrong.  They  are  Joint  products  of  all  of  the  great  de- 
partments and  other  agencies  of  Lhe  Government  which,  because  at 
their  trained  personnel  and  vajit  body  of  information,  coUected 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  are  In  the  best  position  to  know  the 
probable  effects  of  concessions  ot:|tained  and  granted  in  trade  agree- 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrtingemcnt  our  negotiators  have  available 
very  comprehensive  information  concerning  the  items  under  con- 
sideration. Representatives  of  foreign  countries  with  which  we 
have  negotiated  agreements  hav»  been  amazed  at  the  completeness 
of  the  knowledge  that  our  negd  iators  have  of  trade  in  concession 
Items.  In  fact,  we  flhd  not  inf r(  quently  that  we  know  more  about 
some  aspects  of  the  foreign  trad ;  of  the  other  country  than  do  its 
own  negotiators. 

Questions  regarding  agrlcult\2 -al  concessions  are  referred  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  A  plculture.  With  respect  to  other 
aspects  of  the  program  the  parti  clpation  of  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  i  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  equally 
helpful. 

While  exhaustive  study  of  lnf(  irmatlon  acciunulated  and  kept  up 
to  date  by  Government  agencies  Is  essential.  It  Is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance to  know  the  views  of  inte-ested  producers,  businessmen,  and 
others  outside  of  the  Govemmert.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  before 
negotiations  with  another  country  are  initiated,  public  notice  Is 
given  of  Intention  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with  that  country. 
There  is  also  made  public  a  lilt  of  all  products  upon  which  the 
United  States  may  consider  gran  ting  a  concession.  All  persons  who 
believe  that  they  may  be  affected  by  a  concession  in  the  proposed 
agreement  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  either  to  attend  the  public 
hearing  which,  in  each  case,  Ui  held  in  Washington  prior  to  the 
opening  of  negotiations,  or  to  state  their  views  in  writing.  In 
either  case,  the  information  provided  or  views  expressed  are  made 
available  through  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  es- 
tablished by  the  President  espek:ially  for  this  pxirpose.  to  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Government  directly  concerned  with  the  negotiations. 
Before  talking  about  the  bene^ts  to  the  dairy  Industry,  I  am  going 
to  discuss  the  concessions  that]  the  United  States  has  granted  to 
other  countries  on  dairy  products.  In  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  it  is,  of  course.  ne<zs8ary  for  us  to  grant  concessions. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  wpen  the  United  States  enters  into 
agreements,  as  it  has,  with  a  large  niuaQber  of  countries,  accounting 
for  more  than  60  percent  erf  its  trade,  and  obtains  many  hundreds 
of  valuable  concessions,  it  in  tuyi  must  grant  ooncesslona  on  a  ooii> 
slderable  variety  of  products. 
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In  tile  emnse  of  aur  ne^otlsttuus  a  few  uKxtei'^e  tednettons  laiTe 
been  made  in  tbe  impart  dirties  on  dairy  pnxlucta.  In  agreements 
with  European  countries  reductions  wexe  granted  for  Swiss.  Wdam, 
Gouda,  Roquefort,  Blue -mold.  Bryndza,  and  Oruy^re  process 
rY\-u—*»  IDiuxpt  toe  Swiss-type  cheese,  which  is  produced  in  rsttaer 
limited  areas  m  this  conntry  in  smocnts  too  small  to  have  an  sp- 
predable  effect  upon  dairy  farmtfs  as  a  whole,  these  cheeses  ar« 
virtually  noncorapetttlve  with  damestlc  products. 

Discussions  with  respect  to  dairy  products  have  centered  about 
concessions  that  the  United  States  granted  to  Canada.  In  the 
first  agreement  with  that  country,  which  went  Into  effect  on 
January  1.  1936,  moderate  reductions  were  made  m  the  duties  on 
Cheddar  cheese  and  on  a  limited  quantity  of  cream.  In  the  new 
agreement,  which  became  effective  on  the  first  of  this  month,  the 
duties  on  Cheddar  cheese  and  cream  were  reduced  somewhat 
further.  Unimportant  concesstons  were  also  granted  with  respect 
to  limited  quantities  of  \rtiole  mlllc  and  to  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  none  of  these  concessions  will 
haire  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  inoonae  of  American  dairy  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole.  Bsperience  under  the  first  agreement  with 
Canada  makes  it  safe  to  say  that  the  concessions  In  the  new  agree- 
ment will  not  materially  affect  the  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers 
for  their  milk,  even  in  the  border  States  where  competition  from 
Caosada  la  most  feared,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
prices  received  by  producers  In  Virginia  wlU  not  be  siffected  at  all. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  value  of  trade  involved  the  conceselon  on 
Cheddar  chee^  Is  the  mort  important.  The  United  States  import 
dtity  established  to  the  agreement  to  4  cents  per  pound  but  not 
less  than  25  percent  ad  valorem,  as  compared  with  7  cents  per 
pound,  but  not  leas  than  36  percent  ad  valorem  provided  in  the 
Tans  At^  ot  1930. 

Prsctlcally  all  of  the  cheese  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
from.  Canada  Is  of  the  Cheddar  type.  Canada  also  to  by  far  the 
leading  source  ot  our  imports  of  that  type  of  cheese.  In  most  years  ' 
since  the  World  War  imports  have  not  amounted  to  as  much  as  1  ; 
percent  of  our  domestic  production  of  Cheddar,  though  in  1  year, 
1927,  the  proportion  rose  to  a  little  crrer  4  percent.  In  1936,  the 
first  year  under  the  earlier  agreement.  Imparts  were  ecpaal  to  2.2 
percent  of  domestic  production,  and  in  the  next  year.  19S7,  fell  to 
leas  than  1  percent.  In  1938  inaports  dropped  still  further,  being 
little  more  than  one  third  ae  greet  as  In  1937. 

Ttiese  figures  dispose  of  the  charge  that  Imports  are  injuring 
our  cbeese^industry.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Imports  always  have 
been  too  small  to  have  a  substantial  effect  vtpon  the  price  of 
Cheddar  cheese  in  this  country,  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  situation  will  continue. 

From  the  st.andpolnt  of  the  dairy  prodacer.  It  Is  obvious  that 
tl»  ChtHidar  concession  can  be  entirely  Ignored.  Only  about  one- 
twentieth  of  his  milk  goes  into  Cheddar,  and  imports  of  that 
product  in  terms  d  milk  are  microscopic  In  comparison  with  total 
milk  production. 

The  other  dairy  concessions  are  even  less  significant  to  dairy 
producers.  On  cream  the  Import  duty  was  reduced  to  28.3  cents 
per  gallon  as  compered  with  56  6  cents  per  gallon  in  the  1930  Tariff 
Act.  To  be  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  the  interests  of 
American  dairymen  will  be  fully  protected,  the  agreement  provides 
that  the  lowered  rate  shall  apply  to  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  million  gallons.  Imports  in  excess  of  that  amount,  which  is 
lesB  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  domestic  production  of 
cream,  would  have  to  pay  the  high  rate  established  by  the  tariff  act. 
Some  Indication  of  what  to  e:qject  from  the  new  rate  can  be  had 
from  our  experience  under  the  earlier  Canadian  agreement,  when 
the  import  duty  stood  at  35  cents  per  gallon  (as  compared  with 
66  6  cents  In  the  1930  Tariff  Act).  In  no  year  was  one-tenth  of 
the  quota  of  one  and  one-half  million  gallons  filled.  In  1936  im- 
ports totaled  44.000  gallons;  In  1937,  137.000  gallons;  and  In  IS38, 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  quota,  or  5.100  gallons. 

•nie  concessions  on  milk  can  be  dismissed  as  insignificant  to  our 
dairymen.  The  reduced  rate  of  3U  cents  per  gallon  on  wh'^le  milk 
preserves  considerable  protecttoc  for  dconestic  prodticers  and.  more- 
over, applies  only  to  3,000,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  our  do- 
meetlc  productton  of  more  than  eleven  and  one-half  billion  gal- 
lons. The  binding  of  the  present  duties  on  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk and  a  reduction  from  3  to  I^  cents  per  pound  of  the  duty  on 
dried  buttetmUk  affect  a  trade  of  very  small  proportions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dairy  imports  there  is  one  ottMr 
point  that  I  wish  to  naentlon.  m  addition  to  the  duties,  limparts 
of  dairy  products.  espedaUy  milk  and.  cream,  are  striotly  regulated  by 
measures  designed  to  Insure  that  they  will  not  endanger  the  health, 
of  consumers  in  this  country.  The  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  aU  food  prodticts  which  are  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Milk 
Control  Act  of  1927  provides  for  special  sanitary  regulations  Includ- 
ing inspection  for  rninr  and  cream  Imported  Into  this  country.  No 
fluid  milk  or  cream  may  be  Imported  tinle&s  the  person  by  whom  It 
Is  shipped  or  transported  has  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  erf  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  Federal  leglsla* 
tlon  there  are.  of  coiuse,  the  various  State  laws  and  municipal  or- 
dinances which  apply  to  imported  dairy  products,  particularly  mUk 
and  cream.  Such  regulations  are  in  nowise  modified  by  the  trade 
agreements.  The  United  States  retains  the  right  to  enforce  any 
sanitary  regtilatlon  necessary  to  protect  tbe  health  at  Its  dtlzens 
and  of  Its  dairy  herds. 
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Ab  r  bsfve  shown  you  the  duty  redactions  vhMi  haws  tteen 
on  dairy  products  are  so  modersCe  and  carefully  guarded  tiiat  dstiy 
producers  need  not  fear  Injury.  I  should  now  like  to  dlaousi  tba 
bensfits  which  the  dairy  industry  is  receiving  from  ttie 
agreements  program  and  show  you  why.  tn  my  oplBSao.  these 
fits  clearly  outweigh  any  possible  disMtvantages  resulting  from  tbe 
dtuy  redQctiQOs  made  by  the  United  Stafisa 

The  profitablenass  of  dairying  tn  the  United  States  depends  Isrgely 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Amedean  pabllc  I  need  oat 
dwell  at  Imgth  on  this  point,  which  Is  doujbtlass  well  known  to  mmttk 
of  you.  The  price  that  the  farmer  obtains  for  his  milk  is  in  tha 
long  ran  determined  by  supply  and  detnasid.  Tlie  sap|ily.  of 
coarse,  depends  upon  a  number  ot  tntngn,  such  as  the  xrambar  at 
milk  cows  on  farms,  the  cost  of  feed,  conditions  of  pes  tin  m.  azMl 
so  forth.  Imports,  as  I  hsve  shown,  an  unlmpurtant  as  a  faeoor 
affecting  the  supply. 

Consumer  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  largely  opoa 
general  business  oondltlona  When  busineaa  Is  active  and  em- 
plo3rment  and  pay  rolls  large,  the  detnand  for  dairy  products  Is 
carreepomhnglv  strong,  and  mcreaaed  quantttlos  can  be  sotd  at 
profitable  prices.  When  business  Is  dipriiwi  the  dsmanrt  tor 
dairy  products  falls  off  and  prices  drop. 

It  follows  that  a  tariff  policy  which  coBtrlbutes  to  the  Im- 
provement of  economic  condlttons  In  the  United  States  is  ob- 
viously advantageous  to  the  dairy  industry.  A  tariff  policy  which 
co^rtbutes  to  the  econom.ic  depreaslon  Is  Just  as  obvlouBly  dis- 
advantageous to  the  dairy  Industry.  The  trade-apretmenu  pro- 
gram, tbrmigh  the  reducUon  of  trade  barriers  and  the  reseom- 
tlon  of  foreign  trade.  Is  a  major  force  promoUng  lecoeery  la 
the  United  States  and  therefore  is  s  major  force  sUmulaUng  por- 
chsaing  power  for  dairy  and  other  products. 

The  trade-egreements  program  has  been  to  effeet  for  4^  years. 
During  that  period  we  have  negotiated  agreements  wltk  1»  eoon- 
tries,  accounting  for  nearly  60  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade. 
In  the  course  of  theee  agreements  concessloos  have  beea  obtained 
for  many  hundreds  of  comnaodities  entering  into  our  export  uade. 
Substantial  benefits  have  been  obtained  for  such  Important  Vir- 
ginia prodiicts  as  tobikeeo.  apples,  textilra.  and  lumbe*.  In  10  of 
the  19  agreements  now  In  effect  conceasloas  have  t>een  obtained 
for  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures.  Especially  valuable  are 
concessions  obtained  for  apples  tn  all  btrt  twrr  of  the  agreements. 
As  most  of  you  piobably  know,  our  export  trade,  like  our  Import 
trade  In  dairy  producU  has  nercr  been  large  In  compsrtscn  with 
the  total  domestic  patxluctlon.  Nevertheless,  conces><ions  have 
been  obtained  In  ths  agreamsnU  thus  far  concluded  which  are  of 
considerable  valMe  to  the  Industry. 

Prepared  milk — conden.sed.  evaperated.  dried,  and  malted — Is  the 
principal  Item  in  our  exports  of  dairy  products.  In  recent  years 
such  exports  have  moved  chiefly  to  Carlbbesin  countries  aad  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Concessions  on  prepared -milk  products  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  have  been  obtained  from  trade- 
agreement  countries.  wWch  indode  some  ot  our  Unpertant  cus- 
tomers for  these  commodities. 

Brazil.  Colombia.  Ouatcmsla.  Haiti,  Honduraa  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica  reduced  their  duties  on  various  American  dairy  prod- 
ucts, in  some  cases  by  as  much  as  68  percent.  Through  the  ex- 
tension of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  the  produetP  of  the 
United  States  through  the  trade  agreements,  Canada  has  given 
more  favorable  treatment  to  AnMrtean  butter  and  certain  types  of 
cheese,  and  France  has  given  improved  treatment  to  condensed 
milk  and  infants"  milk  foods  from  the  United  States 

Several  of  the  British  colonies  bound  against  mcresset^  cxii*- 
Ing  margin  of  preference  in  favor  of  evsporsted  milk  produced  In 
the  British  Empire.  Ceylon  assured  that  a  margin  of  prefsrcnoe 
would  not  be  established  on  milk  foods.  Newfoundland  assured 
that  no  margm  of  preference  wotild  be  established  ompresenred. 
Sterilized,  or  condensed  milk.  Bermuda  bound,  the  msrgtn  of  paef- 
crence  on  fresh  cream.  F" >"*"'»*  bound  the  preference  margin 
on  unsweetened  mflk. 

Of  course  dairy  farmers  are  Interested  not  only  In  oonoessloBS 
obtained  for  dairy  produeU  but,  indirectly,  1b  all  otker  eoacesstons 
obtained  for  American  products.  When  producers  of  other  prod- 
ucts obtain  foreign  markets  for  thslr  ffoods.  tkelr  purchasing  power 
for  dairy  products  aad  all  oiha  goods  is  inareased.  fm  I  paloAert 
out  earU«:  in  my  talk,  the  prosperity  of  «1h  Aalry  farsMS  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ss  a  wtiale.  By  promoting 
domcstls  recovery,  toade  a^estnents  as»  bCBeflting  tke  dairy 
industry. 

There  is  anotker  beoaflt  to  dairy  i»oduasrs  wkicfa  Is  often  oear> 
looked.  By  expanding  market  outlets  both  at  hone  aiMl  abroad  for 
the  great  staple  crops  of  this  oountry.  trade  agreeza^ts  tend  to 
check  a  shift  to  dairy  production.  If  the  cotton.  oGm-bog.  and 
wheat  producer  cannot  market  his  great  surpluses  abroad  he  will 
tise  his  land  for  forage,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  thus  further 
aggravating  the  already  keen  domeatW<  compeUtion  in  these 
branches  of  agriculture. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  trade  agreemenu  are  aid- 
ing general  recovery  is  provided  by  trade  trends  since  ttom  program 
wu  adopted.  Since  1934  our  exports  have  inaeaeed  about  •l.OOa- 
000,000,  from  W.100.000.000  in  that  year  to  an  estimated  gSaOO^ 
000  000  in  1938  Imports  have  Increased  from  •1,700.000,000  to  an 
estimated  »2.000,000.000  In  the  same  period. 

unfortunately  it  Is  not  possible  to  measure  precisely  how  mucb 
of  this  is  due  to  trade  agreements.    llieEe  are  too  taaaxj  otbar 
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«<>/.«nr.  th»t  alTsct  foreign  trade  to  be  able  to  Isolate  tbe  effects 
J??n"fa?SrSW  nevertheless,  be  said  with  absolute  certainty 
?hat  cur  SSe  Is  vSy  substantially  greater  than  It  would  have  been 
wuhout  tie  agreements.  Not  oiily  Is  this  evident  from  the  fact 
Thit  the  redu^lon  of  duties  and  other  trade  barriers  must  nec«- 
sSy  mair^sslWe  greater  trade,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  trade 
^th  t^rco^trles  ^th  Which  agreements  have  been  concluded 
baa  expanded  more  rapidly  than  trade  with  other  countries^ 

In  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  1938.  our  total  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  were  66  percent  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  2  ycare  Immediately  before  trade  agreements  were  effective, 
while  our  exports  to  nonagreenrent  countries,  on  the  other  hand. 
were  48  percent  higher.  If  we  consider  farm  products  alone  the 
situation^  even  more  striking.  Our  exports  «'  ag^'^^^.^y^^  ^?^: 
moditles  to  trade-agreement  countries  in  the  12  months  ending 
June  1938  were  55  percent  higher  than  In  the  preceding  year.  whUe 
exports  to  nonagreement  countries  were  but  3  percent  h|gber 

Another  aspect  of  the  trade-agreements  program  which  Is  all  too 
often  overlooked,  but  which  Is  nonetheless  Important,  concerns 
consumer  benefits.  So  far  as  concerns  their  Inunedlate  econrthlc 
interests,  there  Is.  for  farmers.  Just  one  final  purpose  and  test  of 
the  trade-agreements  program.  It  Is  the  same  test  that  appues  to 
every  other  group  In  our  population.  That  test  Is  whether  and  If 
so  how  far.  the  program  Increases  what  the  economists  call  ^al 
Income— that  Is.  income  In  terms  of  purchasing  power.  All  of  tis. 
whether  farmers  or  not,  are  accustomed  as  a  matter  of  nablt  to 
think  first  of  all  In  terms  of  money  Income:  but  we  all  know  that 
what  really  counts  in  the  end  Is  what  that  money  will  buy. 

As  a  means  of  Increasing  real  farm  Income  the  trade-agreements 
program  has  advantages  which  are  unique.  It  Is  a  double-edged 
Instrument.  On  one  edge  It  enhances  agricultures  gross  income  by 
hewing  a  path  through  the  wilderness  of  trade  barriers  throughout 
the  world  which  has  so  greaUy  restricted  market  outlets  at  home 
and  abroad  for  farm  and  other  products.  On  the  other  edge  It 
increases  agrictUture's  net  Income  by  hewing  down  excessive  tariff 
rates  in  our  own  tariff  act,  thus  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  consumer  incomes,  including  those  of  farmers.  In  shOTt.  the 
interests  of  agriculture  as  a  whole  are  aided  from  both  the  producer 
aud  the  consumer  standpoint. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  18M 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  13.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  EMANUEL  HERTZ  IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 
OP  FEBRUARY  12.  1939 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  an  article  by  Emanuel  Hertz, 
entitled  "Lincoln's  Grim  Birthday  75  Years  Ago."  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  February  12.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of  February  12.  1939] 

UNCOLN  S  GRIM  BISTHDAT   75  TEABS  AGO TH«  ANNTVERSARY,  UNNOnCED 

AT   TH«    TIMC.    FOUND   THE    WAR    PRTSIDENT    IN    THl    MIDST    OF    CRAVE 
TRIAtA 

(By  Kmanuel  Hertz) 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironic  facta  of  history  that  the  anniversary  we 
celebrate  every  year  on  February  12  seems  not  to  have  been  cele- 
brated or  even  remembered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  In  all 
his  writings,  among  the  thousands  of  Lincoln  items  which  I  have 
examined.  I  find  no  reference  to  any  of  his  birthdays. 

Four  times  while  he  was  in  the  White  House  his  birthday  came 
and  went  without  ceremony.  As  we  examine  the  records  for  the 
week  of  February  12.  1864.  75  years  ago.  we  find  no  congratulatory 
messages,  no  list  of  gifts  received,  no  evidence  of  birthday  cakes 
and  candles.  Lincoln  was  55  years  old — at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers.    We  find  him  engaged  with  affairs  of  varirlng  importance. 

A  fire  broke  out  In  the  White  House  stables  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  and  the  President  watched  vain  efforts  to  put  It  out. 
The  damage  was  heart-rending  to  UtUe  Tad.  whose  pony  was 
burned  to  death,  together  with  Mrs.  Lincoln's  black  carriage  horses 
and  a  riding  horse  belonging  to  Secretary  Nlcolay.  Next  day  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $12,000  to  rebuUd 
the  stables. 

We  have  the  record  of  a  serious  question  that  Lincoln  had  to 
deal  with  at  this  time.  John  A.  Andrew,  the  famous  war  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  had  written  him  regarding  the  refusal  of  Federal 
officials  to  permit  "persons  ci  color,  both  freemen  and  refugees 
•      •      •     seeking  to  better  their  fortunes  and  support  their  Xani- 


illes  by  reaching  Massschusetts.-  to  "pass  nOTt^f^'"**  ^^,!^*^^- 
ington"  "I  am  at  a  loss.-  Andrtw  protested,  "to  understend  by 
Vrhat  color  of  pretended  authorit;    people  not  charged  with  crime 

are  thus  subjected  to  hardship  anl  wrong."  

Massachusetts  had  sent  a  large  part  of  its  workirig  population 
Into  the  Union  armies.  At  the  same  thne  it  was  furnishing  a  large 
nart  of  the  wool  with  v?hich  the  armies  were  clothed  and  of  the 
shoes  on  which  they  marched.  The  result,  as  was  to  be  the  case 
during  the  World  War  more  than  Ihall  a  century  later  was  a  labor 
shortage  which  it  was  hoped  the  liberated  blacks  would  help  to  fill. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Governor  i  indrew  pointed  out.  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  relieved  o;  the  cost  of  rationing  so  many 

fcf  USG6S 

Lincoln  Inquired  of  the  Unlonlsl  Governor  Pierrepont.  of  Virginia, 
whose  authority  ran  In  that  part  jf  the  Old  Dominion  not  held  by 
Confederate  troops,  and  got  a  lei  ter  from  him  stating  that  there 
were  numbers  of  Negro  refugees  who  desired  to  go  North.  The 
President  then  endorsed  Plerrepcnfs  letter  as  follows,  \uider  the 
date  of  February  12.  1864:  ^       ^     ^       .       ^ 

"I  understand  from  the  within  that  there  are  a  hundred  colored 
men  in  Alexandria  who  desire  t<  go  to  Massachtisetts  and  enlist 
In  the  united  service.     Let  them  jo." 

Since  obviously  more  than  a  h\  ndred  colored  men  were  Involved 
In  the  refugee  problem  the  probiible  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to 
establish  a  precedent.  This  it  undoubtedly  did.  and  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Emancipation  ]  >roclamation  was  brought  home 
to  officials  who  had  not  previously  realized  its  scope.  The  colored 
race,  as  Governor  Andrew  had  tirged,  was  as  free  to  move  Into 
Massachusetts  as  German  and  Irish  immigrants  were  to  "buy  land 
in  the  great  land  States  of  the  W  jst." 

There  were  plenty  of  diarists  in|  high  office  In  Washington  In  1864 
who  might  have  elaborated  on  the  details  we  have.  John  Hay.  Ed- 
ward Bates.  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Glpeon  Welles,  and  a  host  of  others 
were  setting  down  their  thoughts  and  actions  for  what  they  as 


sumed  would  be  an  eager  poster 
said  anything  about  the  blrthda; 
ton  during  the  entire  week  of 
printed  diary  has  a  gap  at  this 
any  social  or  political  recognltio 
that  throws  light  on  our  problen 


y.     But  none  of  these  gentlemen 

Hay  was  absent  from  Washlng- 

bruary  7  to  13.  and  his  privately 

Int.     Bates,  ever  ready  to  record 

that  came  his  way.  says  nothmg 

Chase,  who  would  at  least  have 


had  ready  a  well-phrased  sneer  11   the  President  and  his  family  had 
Indulged   in   any   Innocent  merr  ment,   likewise  says  nothing. 

Gideon  Welles  resumed  his  dlEiry  on  Friday,  February  12.  after 
a  lapee  of  a  week  which  he  ai  cribed  to  "Incessant  employment 
early  and  late."  He  mentions  t  iat  Postmsister  General  Blair  had 
told  him  that  his  (Welles")  en<  mles  "are  making  me  great."  Of 
the  Friday  cabinet  he  writes:  ";  Jttle  of  particular  Interest  In  the 
Cabinet  meeting.     Seward  left  e  irly  and  Chase  soon  followed." 

Lincoln  may  have  caught  cold  on  the  night  of  the  10th.  as  he 
stood  watching  the  burning  statics,  or  he  may  have  been  stifferlng 
from  one  of  his  periodical  attack  s  of  Ulness.  At  any  rate,  he  wrote 
Chase  on  February  13:  "I  am  UEwell,  even  now.  and  shall  be  worse 
this  afternoon.  If  you  please,  m  e  will  have  an  Interview  Monday." 
It  Is  a  reasonable  guess  that  Llm  ;oln  was  feeling  below  par  all  week 
and  would  not  have  been  in  a  f€  stive  mood  even  though  some  kind 
of  observance  of  the  12th  had  been  arranged. 

But  m  any  case  Lincoln  had  preoccupations  enough  to  take  his 
mind  off  purely  personal  matteis.  The  military  campaign  of  1864 
was  certain  to  be  a  crucial  one,  md  closely  tied  up  with  It  was  the 
political  campaign.  Lincoln  did  not  want  reelection  for  motives  of 
personal  glorification  but  he  wss  deeply  anxious  lest  the  policy  of 
vigorous  action  against  the  secellng  States  should  be  reversed.  In 
February  1864  It  still  seemed  pDsslble  that  Grant  or  Chase  would 
run  against  him.  and  the  McCl;llan  candidacy  was  already  taking 
shape. 

The  Chase  candidacy  was  p«rhaps  more  an  annoyance  than  a 
worry,  for  Lincoln  knew  how  Impossible  as  well  as  how  impolitic 
it  was.  He  treated  Chase  with  great  consideration — as  we  might 
be  able  to  testify  If  any  one  ha  1  listened  in  at  that  Monday  Inter- 
view. Once  he  said  of  his  rlva  :  "He  Is  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  any  man  It  the  public  service  at  this  time." 
Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  chin-fly. 

"My  friend,"  he  began,  "ycu  know  what  a  chin-fly  Is.  My 
brother  and  I  were  once  plowing  i  on  a  Kentucky  farm.  I  was  driv- 
ing and  he  held  the  plow.  The  horse  wm  lazy,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  rushed  across  the  field  so  fjst  that  I.  with  my  long  legs,  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  Dn  reaching  the  end  of  the  furrow 
I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly  i  astened  on  him  and  knocked  It  off. 
My  brother  asked.  'Why  did  ydU  do  that?"  I  told  him  I  did  not 
want  the  horse  bitten  in  that  uay.  "Why,'  said  he.  'that's  all  that 
made  him  go."  " 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  th !  chin-fly  might  have  bitten  Grant, 
who  would  have  been  a  more  dangerous  competitor  than  Chase. 
With  his  customary  taciturnity.  Grant  had  little  or  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Indirectly,  word  came  that  Grant  was  not  In- 
terested in  the  nomination,  rinally  a  direct  message  came  from 
Grant  through  one  of  his  Inttn  late  friends.  Col.  William  S.  Hlllyer. 
to  the  effect  that  the  general  ]  lad  no  other  ambition  at  that  time 
than  to  remain  at  the  head  of    he  Army. 

"Granfs  whole  soul.  Mr.  Pres  dent."  said  Hlllyer.  "Is  bent  on  yoxir 
reelection  as  President  to  con  luer  the  Rebellion  and  aid  you  in 
restoring  and  rebuilding  the  cc  ontry  and  perpetuating  the  Union." 
"Ah.  Colonel."  Lincoln  replli  d.  "you  have  lifted  an  awful  load 
from  my  mind.  I  was  afraid  of  Grant,  because  we  are  human; 
although  I  would  rather  be  bea  ten  by  him  than  by  any  living  man. 
When  the  Presidential  grub  ge'  s  Inside  of  a  man  It  hides  Itself  and 
burrows  deep.'" 
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Another  friend  saM  to  Lincoln  that  nothing  could  defeat  him 
but  Grant's  capture  of  Richmond,  in  case  that  event  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  nomination  and  acceptance.  Lincoln  laughed. 
"Well."  he  remarked.  "I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  said  he 
dldnt  want  to  die  particularly:  but  If  be  had  got  to  die.  that  was 
precisely  the  disease  he  would  like  to  die  of." 

In  order  to  get  at  Lincoln's  state  of  miud.  we  have  to  remember 
that  he  could  not  know  in  February  1864  what  was  to  be  written 
m  the  histories  later  on:  That  Grant  would  Indeed  capture  Rlc>- 
mond.  though  in  1865.  not  1864;  that  the  Chase  candidacy  would 
peter  out.  and  that  Chase  would  be  glad  to  accept  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation to  the  Supreme  Court:  and  that  General  McClellan.  rtin- 
nlng  on  an  end-the-war  platform  In  the  fall  of  1864.  would  be 
decisively  beaten. 

He  was.  In  fact,  facing  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  his  caretf 
on  this  fifty-fifth  birthday.  Tbe  military  situation  was  not  promis- 
ing. Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  was  still  a  gambler's  chance.  Far- 
ragut  was  not  to  capture  the  forts  of  Mobile  Bay  till  August.  Grant 
was  dosing  In  on  Richmond,  but  at  a  terrible  cost  In  human  lire. 
As  Lincoln  himself  expressed  it,  "There  were  too  many  weeping 
widows  throughotrt  the  North." 

The  draft  riots  In  New  York  City  in  Jtily  18C3  had  been  sup- 
pressed, but  popular  discontent  and  unrest  in  the  norttion  cities 
had  not  died  down.  Confederate  sympathlzen.  making  their  bass 
In  Canada,  kept  northern  communities  Jittery  with  rumors  of  explo- 
sions, incendiarism,  and  sabotage  of  every  nature.  Lincoln  was 
meeting  with  plenty  of  criticism  from  warm,  even  fanatical  friends 
of  the  Union.  One  of  them  was  Horace  Greeley,  who  as  late  as  ths 
nUddle  of  August  1864  tho\ight  Lincoln  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
elected, and  proposed  calling  another  convention  to  select  a  mors 
promising  candidate. 

Lincoln  then,  as  always  while  he  was  in  the  White  House,  was 
pestered  by  ths  interminable  run  of  appeals,  petitions,  and  de- 
mands for  office.  "I  feel."  he  declared,  "like  a  man  letting  inrigingw 
at  one  end  of  the  house  while  the  other  end  is  on  flre." 

TTie  division  in  his  Cabinet  added  to  the  strain.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  reconciling  of  the  partisans  of  Seward  and  of  Chase.  Ulti- 
mately Lincoln  solved  that  problem  by  accepting  one  of  Chase's 
numerous  resignations — much  to  the  latter*B  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. Then.  In  October  1864.  he  appointed  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  remarkable  letter  in  which 
he  explained  that  be  acted  with  full  knowledge  of  Chase's  faults  as 
well  as  his  virtues.  "I  have."  he  added,  "a  Biblical  precedent  for 
making  this  nomination.  The  mere  fact  that  Aaron  helped  In  tbe 
making  of  tbe  gtMden  calf  did  not  interfere  with  his  receiving  his 
commission  as  high  priest." 

The  years  In  the  White  Hotise  had  worn  Lincoln  down.  Once  the 
Presidency  had  been  a  fairly  leisurely  position.  Now  it  was  a  tor- 
ment not  only  because  of  its  inceosant  demands  on  the  lnr\iTTi. bent's 
time  and  strength  but  because  of  tbe  terrible  responslbUlty  for 
htunan  suffering  which  he  had  to  carry.  Even  Lincoln's  great 
shoulders  once  so  strong  in  the  wrestling  and  weight-lifting  oX  the 
early  Illinois  days  were  beginning  to  bow.  If  one  compares  the 
phot43graph  taken  In  New  York  after  the  Cooper  Union  speech  with 
those  made  by  Brady  and  Gardner  In  Washington  about  tbe  t>egln- 
ning  of  1864  one  sees  a  man  aged  by  20  years  instead  of  4. 

He  remained  a  curious  combination  of  genitis  and  humility. 
Perhaps  he  never  knew  his  own  stature.  Standing  beside  Seward 
while  a  detachment  marched  by  In  review  on  Its  way  to  the  front  he 
remarked  that  there  were  100  people  In  that  regiment  who  oould 
do  his  work  and  Seward's  work  as  well  as  they  did.  Seward  by 
this  time  knew  better,  for  the  patronizing  attitude  he  had  once 
adopted  toward  the  President  had  long  since  passed.  But  Lincoln 
had  not  yet  won  the  victory  which  was  to  clinch  his  greatness  In 
the  public's  mind  and  heart  for  all  time  to  come. 

Lincoln  was  moving  toward  victory,  but  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty had  not  3ret  lifted.  Tlie  war  grew  more  horrible  day  by 
day.  The  President  applied  himself  to  military  as  well  as  politi- 
cal problems.  He  was  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  his  com- 
manders in  the  field,  displaying  a  real  native  genius  in  sensing 
military  problems,  in  determining  the  ability  of  generals  as  well 
as  of  statesmen.  In  knowing  when  to  urge  a  man  on  and  when 
to  let  him  alone.  When  Stanton  brought  Grant  to  him.  practi- 
cally charging  the  general  with  insubordination,  he  listened  first  to 
the  War  Secretary,  then  to  Grant,  to  whom  Stanton  said,  "General, 
you  may  now  state  your  case."  Grant  answered  tersely.  "I  have  no 
case  to  state."  Then  Oie  President  turned  to  the  Secretary.  "Stan- 
ton." he  said,  "you  and  I  have  been  running  this  machine  for  3  yean 
and  we  have  not  made  a  success  of  it.  Let  us  give  Grant  a  chance." 
They  did  give  Grant  a  chance.  Richmond  was  to  fall  and  Lee  was  to 
ride  sadly  to  Appomattox  Courthouse.  But  this  was  a  year  ahead  In 
the  Invisible  web  at  time. 

Lincoln  took  refuge  in  common  things  and  humble  tasks.  The 
British  Minister,  shocked  when  he  found  the  President  blacking 
his  shoes,  stammered  that  in  England  gentlemen  did  not  polish 
their  own  boots.  "Whose  boots  do  they  blacken?"  Lincoln  asked 
blandly.  Once  he  kept  a  delegation  waiting  while  he  "repaired 
the  damages" — sewing  a  button  on  his  coat.  He  went  with  his 
Cabinet  to  Inspect  a  new  hosplttil  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  to 
eat  a  good  slice  of  strawberry  shortcake  which  Mrs.  Stanton  had 
sent  for  the  occasion.  The  Cabinet  looked  apprehensively  at  Its 
clean  coattails  but  finally  followed  suit. 

But  the  Joking — some  severe  critics  called  It  clowning — was  the 
momentary  release  of  a  man  who  was  laden  almost  beyond  human 
endurance.  In  big  and  little  he  dealt  with  tbe  fates  of  men  and 
nations.    In  the  agony  of  this  period  he  exclaimed;  "I  have  been 


caUsd  upon  to  pass  upon  cases  of  life  and  dsath  to  a  greatw  extent 
than  all  my  predecessors."  He  would  tell  a  story  at  one  of  the  un- 
avoidable formal  receptions  he  had  to  give.  or.  with  a  pathos  we 
can  now  understand,  would  try  to  collect  a  new  anecdote.  "What 
was  the  point  in  that  yam  you  told  me  the  last  time?"*  he  woiild 
inqtilre  of  some  diplornat  or  official.  But  aU  tlic  time,  and  mors 
during  this  late  winter  of  1863-64  than  ever  before  or  afterward. 
the  vultures  were  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

Stout  friends  were  predicting  victory.  Hennr  J.  Ravmond.  editor 
Of  the  New  York  Times  and  Member  at  Congr«M.  wrote  an  editorial 
a  few  days  after  the  1864  birthday  in  which  he  drew  a  macabcv 
comparison  between  the  Conlederacy  and  the  weird  story  of  lh« 
Empress  Juans.  of  Austria,  who  watched  for  many  days  over  the 
body  of  her  husband.  Philip  the  Handsome,  In  hope^i  of  returning 
life.  "A  king  died  here."  wrote  Raymond,  "struck  through  the  In- 
wards one  April  morning  by  a  cannon  ball  fired  by  certain  liinatio 
subjects  of  his  In  Charleston  Harbor.  He  was  a  kliig  not  handsoma 
like  Philip,  but  as  hideous  as  eln.  And  yet  not  for  3  weeks  but 
for  almost  3  years  has  his  disconsolate  relict  ta\ing  over  him.  refus- 
ing to  malce  him  dead. 

King  slavery  was  dying,  but  in  his  struggles  It  seemed  during 
1864  that  a  nation  might  be  dying,  too.  The  year  would  end  with 
Sherman  In  Savannah  and  Grant  with  a  bulldog  grip  on  Lee'e  capi- 
tal, which  he  was  never  to  release.  But  it  was  a  year  of  sorrow  aind 
apprehension.  Even  victory  could  not  bring  the  dead  back  to  life 
nor  lift  the  burden  of  grief  that  overwhelmed  an  entire  generation 
In  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

But  If  Lincoln's  birthday  ccnild  not  be  celebrated  In  18B4  we  can 
be  the  better  satisfied  that  a  tribute  can  be  paid  by  a  united  nation 
In  1939.  . 

A   Century   of   Prog^ress  in   Applying^  Jefferson's 
Philosophy  of  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  February  13. 1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tht  week- 
end just  passed  I  made  an  excursion  into  tbe  MkUUe  West 
to  tbe  State  of  my  nativity,  tbe  grcAt  State  of  MissourL 
While  there  I  was  a  guest  and  interested  spectator  at  two 
centennial  celebrations  at  Columbia,  tbe  seat  of  tbe  State 
university.  Seldom  have  I  been  so  informed  and  Inspired  In 
the  same  length  of  time  as  by  these  programs. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  the  first  State  university 
founded  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  was  exactly 
100  years  ago  this  month.  Also  tbe  Qeyer  Act,  tbe  first  tSeC" 
tive  school  legislation,  was  passed  exactly  a  century  ago  in 
that  State.  Both  of  these  significant  events  were  approixri- 
ately  celebrated  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last 
week.  It  is  not  that  the  University  of  Missouri  is  my  alma 
mater — which  I  regret  to  say  it  is  not — that  I  am  calling  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  matter;  it  is  not  that  tbe  Oeyer  Act 
was  tbe  first  legislation  for  elementary  schools ;  it  Is  not  that 
I  am  a  native  of  Missouri^-althougb  I  am,  and  proud  oi  my 
birthplace — that  I  am  referring  thus  publicly  to  these  pro- 
grams of  last  week.  Rather  it  is  the  meaning  to  tbe  cause 
of  American  education  which  all  tbls  implies,  and  also  because 
both  celebrations  Indicate  a  pracUc&l  outgrowth  of  the  views 
and  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  put  into  practice  in  the 
great  Louisiana  Territory,  which  the  immortal  Jefferson 
brought  under  our  flag. 

"nxe  university  authorities  took  me  to  a  hallowed  spot  on 
their  campus  and  showed  me  the  first  monument  erected  over 
the  body  of  Thomas  Jeflerson  and  with  it  tbe  famous  inscrip- 
tion dictated  by  Jefferson  himself  for  his  gravestone.  Of  more 
than  a  dozen  historic  deeds  done  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  made  him  immortal  at  the  end  of  a 
long  life  he  wanted  to  be  remembered  for  tlirce  only.  Au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and  father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Thus,  this  great  exponent  of  freedom  indicated  the  three- 
fold nature  of  that  Uberty — hberty  of  the  body  of  man  from 
the  lash  of  the  tjTant.  liberty  of  the  spirit  of  man  from  re- 
ligious dogjna  and  intolerance,  and  liberty  of  the  mind  of 
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Truly,  Jefferson  was 


man  from  ignorance  and  superstition, 
great  liberator. 

The  Important  things  Impressed  on  my  mind  by  these  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  by  the 
discussions  of  the  school  men  present  were  these:  That  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's "brain  child";  that  the  first  effective  legislation  pro- 
moting public  education  in  Missouri  was  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  Jefferson's  desire  for  schools  for  all  the  people,  and 
lastly,  that  education  is  a  public  funcUon  which  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State. 

Throughout  the  many  speeches  enumerating  the  educa- 
tional achievements  of  the  first  100  years  In  Missouri  ran  a 
note  of  gladness  and  of  praise  for  Jefferson  and  later  work- 
ers who  made  his  inspiration  a  reality:  but  also  a  note  of 
sadness  because  of  partial  failure  along  the  way.  After  100 
years  of  progress  Missouri  today  has  educational  high  grounds 
and  low  grounds,  and  the  total  spent  for  education  is  inade- 
quate and  its  distribution  Inequitable.  While  stoutly  main- 
taining that  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  Com- 
monwealth is  a  State  responsibility,  the  leading  schoolmen 
expressed  a  hope  that  Federal  aid  in  larger  and  larger  portion 
might  be  granted  without  Federal  dictation  and  control. 
And  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  another  matter  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

An  assessment  of  the  gains  of  100  years  of  educational 
progress  in  Missouri  raises  the  question.  What  of  the  situa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation?  The  unsolved  problems  found 
yet  In  Missouri  are  common  to  many  of  the  other  States. 
Inadequacy  of  financial  support  and  inequality  of  educa- 
tional opporttmlty  prevail  throughout  the  country  and  call 
for  action.    Let  us  look  at  the  picture  In  general. 

Someone  has  rather  appropriately  said  that  if  the  American 
people  have  a  religion  it  Is  education.  That  may  sound  a 
bit  queer;  but  if  the  American  people  are  united  in  thought 
and  desire  on  any  one  subject,  it  is  the  subject  of  education. 
High  or  low.  rich  or  poor,  all  alike  desire  that  their  children 
shall  be  properly  educated,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  see  what 
efforts  and  sacrifices  are  frequently  put  forth  to  that  end. 
It  Is  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  our  democratic  society 
that  equal  and  extensive  education  shall  be  available  to  all; 
that  is,  as  equal  and  extensive  as  individual  capyabilities  will 
permit. 

There  have  been  numerous  efforts  In  the  last  20  years 
made  toward  emphasizing  the  importance  of  education  in  our 
national  scheme  of  things.  Perhaps  it  was  the  startling  fact 
discovered  as  we  entered  the  World  War,  regarding  the  in- 
adequate earlier  care  of  our  young  people,  which  aroused 
thoughtful  men  and  women  to  the  Nation's  educational  needs. 
There  were  many  at  that  time  who  said  that  we  should  have 
-  a  department  of  education,  with  a  secretary,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Recall  such  measures  as  the  Smith-Towner 
bill,  the  Towner-Sterling  bill,  and  the  Reed-Curtis  bill,  which 
were  a  few  among  the  several  proposals  during  this  period, 
widely  discussed,  but  never  enacted.  In  those  days  educa- 
tional leaders  called  for  a  Federal  appropriation,  beginning 
with  about  $100,000,000,  to  take  care  of  foiu-  or  five  educa- 
tional needs  of  greatest  concern. 

The  National  Educational  Association  and  other  powerful 
forces  have  favored  such  a  national  program  consistently, 
but  many  leading  educators  and  some  other  powerful  forces 
have  fought  these  proposals.  In  a  long  series  of  battles  to 
promote  education  in  this  country— most  of  which  struggles 
have  been  won— the  battle  for  Federal  support  of  schools  is 
the  last,  and  is  as  yet  indecisive.  Because  I  have  been  a 
school  man  and  am  now  in  the  National  Legislature,  some 
of  my  school  friends  regard  me  as  a  "watchman  on  the 
tower."  They  are  saying  to  me,  "Watchman,  how  goes  the 
battle?" 

Before  I  attempt  an  answer,  let  me  review  some  of  the  facts 
to  bring  this  story  up  to  date.  The  present  stmggle  is  but 
the  last  phase  of  a  mighty  battle  for  education  in  America. 
Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  earlier  skirmishes  and  battles 
by  which  the  cause  of  education  has  been  advanced  thus  far. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  when  tliis  Nation  was  founded  edu- 


cation was  the  privilege  of  a  fe\^  and  those  few  were  educated 
at  private  expense.  Such  little  education  as  the  general  run 
of  people  received  was  a  pauier  education,  mostly  at  the 
hands  of  the  church.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  leading 
exponent  of  education  in  his  diy  and  Horace  Mann  carried 
the  work  to  new  frontiers  at  a  1  ater  time,  paving  the  way  for 
our  battle  of  today.  We  are  pi  oud  of  our  free.  pubUc,  non- 
sectarian  schools  but  what  we  have  now.  even  in  their  in- 
adequacy, have  been  hard  to  ol  tain. 

It  was  difflcut  to  bring  aboi  t  the  idea  that  education  is 
a  public  function  and  should  n  )t  be  left  to  the  church  or  to 
charity.  The  church  had  play  ;d  the  part  of  a  great  saving 
and  regenerating  force  in  societ  /  for  so  long  that  once  it  held 
virtually  a  monopoly  on  education  as  well  as  on  many  other 
social  services.  However,  the  t  me  came  when  a  majority  of 
our  people  began  to  recognize  e  ducation  as  a  public  function, 
and  one  great  battle  had  been  won. 

So  long  had  education  been  paid  for  by  parents  that  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  property  pay  ng  to  educate  another  man's 
children  in  the  same  small  neii  ;hborhood  was  hard  to  estab- 
lish, but  ultimately,  it  was  established,  and  tax-supported 
schools  took  the  place  of  the  pi  ivate-rate  schools.  Neverthe- 
less it  took  a  great  battle  to  accomplish  this,  and  Horace 
Mann  preached  strenuously  tie  doctrine  that  "the  money 
should  be  raised  where  the  wealth  is  and  spent  where  the 
children  are."  and  finally  the  1  lea  had  general  acceptance. 

The  fight  over  organization  was  almost  as  bitter  as  that 
over  the  nature  of  the  control.  But  once  the  idea  of  control 
by  the  public  had  been  accept  -d,  the  matter  of  organization 
was  easier.  Beginning  with  he  earliest  possible  unit,  the 
district  school,  we  have  seen  our  education  organized  on 
larger  and  larger  units,  on  th;  coimty  basis  and  the  State- 
wide basis,  and  there  are  some,  though  I  am  not  one  of  them, 
who  would  have  our  schools  <  rganized  on  a  national  basis. 
If  that  is  ever  done  in  Americi.  it  will  cause  a  bigger  battle 
than  any  of  the  skirmishes  tha  t  we  have  thus  far  had  in  the 
history  of  American  education.  However,  this  is  not  the 
battle  now  raging,  for  the  battle  today  is  to  secure  Nation- 
wide financial  support  for  our  schools  without  national  con- 
troL  To  my  mind  this  is  an  imperative  need  and  cannot 
longer  be  postponed. 

Under  the  present  administr  itlon  there  has  been  a  renewed 
effort,  encouraged  by  the  grea ;  spending  programs  which  we 
have  had  in  recent  years,  to  g(  t  support  for  public  education. 
The  need  is  as  great  today  as  it  has  ever  been;  in  fact,  it  is 
greater  right  now,  and  the  ei  couragement  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment has  given  friends  ol  education  much  hope.  I  en- 
tered the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  support  the  Harrison-Fletcher  bill,  which  did  not  call 
for  a  department  of  educaticii  at  Washington,  but  did  call 
for  larger  and  larger  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treas- 


ury.   When  the  Harrison  bill 


vas  reported  unanimously  by  a 


Senate  committee  in  1937  som^  schoolmen  thought  the  victory 
was  about  won.    Not  so. 

The  chairman  of  the  Housi  Committee  on  Education  has 


already  introduced  a  bill — H 


an  appropriation  of  $40,000,0(  0  for  the  first  year  and  a  $20.- 


000,000  increase  each  year  foi 


among  the  several  States  according  to  each  State's  needs. 
A  formula  for  determining  t  le  States'  educational  needs  is 


interesting  and  deserves  close 


iron  out  some  of  the  inequal  ties  in  educational  opportunity 


now  found  in  this  coimtry. 
suggestions  of  the  President's 
last  year. 
The    President's    committ^ 


n  the  main  this  bill  follows  the 
Advisory  Committee  reporting 


R.  3517 — which  would  provide 


the  next  5  years  to  be  divided 


study.    Plainly  our  bill  aims  to 


found    rural    schools   much 


poorer  than  city  schools  in  ge  neral  and  that  rural  areas  with 
13  percent  of  the  children  have  only  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth.  While  rejoicing  in  Missouri's  century  of  edu- 
cational progress,  we  are  concerned  with  another  finding  of 
the  committee  that  even  thDugh  Missouri  is  the  fifteenth 
State  in  the  matter  of  wealtl  i.  she  is  the  thirty-third  in  the 
matter  of  school  expenditur  j.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
Missouri  is  about  average  in  its  ability  to  support  adequate 
schools,  but  needs  to  increase   its  per  capita  expenditures  by 
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$10  per  child  to  come  up  to  the  average  of  the  whcde  Nation 
in  schooling. 

Some  men  working  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  such  as 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  W.  W.  Carpenter,  and  my  former  class- 
mate. Dr.  A.  G.  Capps,  have  been  studying  this  problem  in- 
tently. Hiese  men  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the 
American  people  are  moving  about  more  and  more.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  is  a  constant  migration  of  yoimg  people  from 
the  farms  to  the  city.  If  this  were  not  true,  our  cities  would 
become  depopulated  through  the  cities'  declining  birth  rate. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  cities  that  their  future 
Inhabitants  and  business  folk  shall  get  the  right  kind  of 
schooling  today  out  in  the  country.  Not  only  do  people  move 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  but  they  move  from  one  State 
to  another  in  th<x  automotive  age.  The  studies  made  by  Car- 
penter and  Capps  furnish  convincing  proof  that  no  State  of 
this  Union  can  be  indifferent  to  the  schooling  of  the  children 
of  the  other  States.  The  only  logical  answer  is  that  the  task 
of  proper  education  is  too  heavy  for  certain  areas  and  certain 
States,  so  it  must  be  supported  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  future  prosperity  and  stability  of  our 
country  depends  upon  national  aid  for  our  schools.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  chief  burden  of  schooling  mxist  rest 
upon  the  States,  and  that  the  local  control  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. There  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  serious  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  before  wise  legislation  of  this  sort  can  be 
pjroperly  and  Justly  enacted,  and  such  enactment  calls  for 
the  most  libei'al,  constructive  statesmanship  available.  Let 
all  the  friends  of  our  public  schools  ponder  this  problem. 


New  Frontiers — Rapidly  Increasing  Prodnctive  Ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States — Ample  Resources 
and  Credit  to  Finance  Full  Utilization— Tech- 
nological Trends 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  February  14, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   MARTIN  F.  SMITH.  OF  WASmNQ- 
TON.   FEBRUARY    13.    1930 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  following 
radio  speech  which  I  delivered  over  the  national  network 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  station  WOL, 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  Monday  evening,  February  13,  1939: 

FrlencU  of  the  radio  audience,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  in  making  it  possible  for  me 
to  address  you  tbis  evening.  When  President  Roosevelt  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  ha  stated:  "We  want  to  get 
enough  capital  and  labor  at  work  to  give  us  a  total  turnover  of 
business,  a  total  national  income;  of  at  least  $80,000,000,000  a  year. 
*  *  *  This  Nation  has  the  men  and  resources  sufQcient  to  make 
It  at  least  an  $80,000,000,000  Nation."  and  the  President  referred 
to  "technological  iotiprovements"  as  one  of  a  number  of  factors 
rendering  such  a  remilt  possible.  Oxir  national  income  for  1938 
has  been  estimated  at  $64,000,000,000.  so  an  increase  to  $80,000.- 
000.000  would  represent  an  increase  of  $16  000.000.000  or  26  per- 
cent. This  substantial  increase  would  clearly  provide  much  better 
times  and  happier  economic  and  social  conditions  for  aU  the  Amer- 
ican people.  However,  it  would  stiU  fall  far  short  of  the  national 
income  which  we  cotild  and  should  have  In  this  country. 

AMXaUCA'8   CAPACTTT   TO   PBODT7CE 

The  Brookings  IhstJtutlon.  in  Its  exliaustlve  study  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Capacity  to  Produce."  stated — and  its  conclusions  have  not 
been  qtiestioned — that  additional  goods  and  services  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $184)00.000.000  could  have  been  produced  during 
1929.  our  all-time  peak  in  production,  which  was  $94,000,000,000.  if 
our  machinery  and  unemployed  labor  had  been  utilized  to  capacity. 
According  to  their  conclusions,  we  produced  only  81  percent  of 
our  Industrial  and  agricultural  captaclty.  In  other  words,  we  de- 
prived ourselves  of  19  percent  of  our  productive  capacity  which  we 
did  not  uUllze.  and  could  ixave  produced  1112,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services. 


NATIONAI.  STTBVKT  OP  VOTBmaL  nMVDCTTVB  CAraCXTT 

The  National  Surrey  of  Potential  Productive  Capactty 
ducted  in  1934  by  the  ^deral  Oovemmcnt  unoer  the  auapioes  of 
the  Civil  Works  Admlnlstratlcn  to  study  this  very  problem.  FM» 
erml  funds  were  used  but  the  surrey  was  not  made  by  reLitf  worksn^ 
Thirteen  experts  m'ere  employed  and  selected  from  our  outBtandinf 
engineers,  sociologists,  and  eoonomtata.  The  oompletsd  stody  oon- 
sistlng  of  358  closely  printed  pages  Indlcatap  that  In  1999  W9  could 
have  produoed  $1364)00.000.000  worth  of  goods  and  servlcss.  or  $41.- 
0004)00.000  more  than  the  estimated  ninety-four  billions  produoed 
that  year.  Some  of  our  leading  manufacturers,  englaeeta.  and 
economists  have  estimated  that  due  to  the  tzcmendous  "te^tno- 
loflcal  improvements"  in  the  past  deoade  our  full  productive  ca> 
pacity  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  tn  18M  It  1$  probably 
50  percent  greater  than  it  was  In  1929. 

LOSS  CATJSZO  ST  Ctr«TAZLBD  HHJUUCIirof 

Idle  factories,  Idle  farm  lands,  idle  labor,  and  idle  capital  are 
causing  a  terrible  pecuniary  loss  to  the  American  people.  The 
Brookings  Institution  has  estimated  the  direct  loss  of  wealth  which 
cctild  have  been  created  since  1929  at  $200,000,000,000  Members  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  at  Senate  hearlnga 
have  lecently  estimated  the  loss  at  $1784XX).OQO.OO0.  What  this  sum 
represents  in  loss  of  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  values,  human 
misery  and  suffering,  poverty  and  blighted  hopes  and  ambitions 
cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of  dollars.  The  loss  is  incalculable 
and  the  sad  pity  is  that  It  could  all  have  been  avoided  by  the  in- 
telligent utilization  of  our  natural,  msohanlcal.  and  human 
resources.        , 
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The  National  Resources  Conmiitte^  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt has  submitted  its  report  on  technological  trends,  and  It  Is  the 
most  complete  study  and  investigation  of  modrm  and  current 
scientific  discoveries  and  technological  development  which  has  ever 
been  made.  It  charts  the  ftirther  increased  production  possibili- 
ties and  potentiaUtles  of  Innumerable  inventions  and  processes 
which  are  In  course  of  perfection  and  which  will  revolutionize 
industry  and  agriculture. 

The  report  describes  the  cotton-ptddnf  machine,  atr-oonditlon- 
ing  fabrics  made  from  cclltilcee.  synthetic  rubber,  synthetic  gaso- 
line, plastics,  photoelectric  ceU.  prefabricated  houses,  television, 
trailers,  and  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  tray  or  tank  agri- 
culture— the  growing  of  farm  products  in  watec  instead  of  earth. 
Of  course,  the  Foclal  Import  of  these  inrentloDs  which  are  in  th* 
of&ng  can  hardly  be  Imagined. 

We  frequently  deplore  the  passing  of  the  old  frontiers  and  insert 
that  on  that  account  the  period  of  expansion  in  our  country  Is 
past.  We  lament  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more  geographical 
frontiers  to  exploit  and  no  more  wilderness  to  explore  and  de- 
velop, and  consequently  assume  an  attitude  of  defeatism  and  de- 
spair. The  fact,  as  pointed  out  in  technological  trends  by  eminent 
national  authorities,  is  that  science  and  research  are  presenting 
limitless  new  frontiers  for  the  production  of  Increasad  wealth. 
material  progress,  and  Industrial  and  social  development  which  far 
surpass  the  opportunities  which  were  offered  by  the  vanished  fron- 
tiers of  bygone  dayu.  The  scientists  with  their  test  tubes  are 
bringing  out  of  the  laboratories  new  products  and  new  Improved 
processes  which  «u^  tending  to  alter  and  vastly  enhance  the  entire 
status  of  society.  TTie  achievements  of  industrial  chemistry  and 
metallurgical  research  are  transforming  life  Itself  by  continuously 
making  avaUable  to  mankind  beneftts.  oomfuits,  and  convenletKxs 
which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

These  new  frontiers  of  science  are  stin  in  their  Inception  and 
present  untold  possibilities  for  infinite  advancement  and  boundless 
exploration.  Indeed,  the  amaeing  progiess  of  recent  years  is  but 
a  meager  beginning  of  the  devetopmente  which  are  vineircum- 
Bcribed.  The  editors  of  Chemical  and  Bfetallurglcal  Engineering 
point  out  that  the  chemical  indtistry  more  than  any  other  Is 
converting  luxtuies  into  articles  of  common  necessity  at  prices 
within  the  purse  of  everybody.     I  quote: 

"Mew  Industries  which  are  constantly  being  created  and  de- 
veloped through  advances  In  science.  Invention,  and  technology, 
offer  Important  new  opportunities  for  employment.  Fifteen  of  tbs 
major  industries  of  today  have  been  developed  since  1879  and  It 
has  been  estimated  that  these  16  Industrla*  have  created,  directly 
or  indirectly.  16.000.000  new  Jobs.  •  •  •  msiarch  is.  there- 
fore, our  mo6t  promising  source  of  future  Jobs — as  wen  as  profits. 
From  the  laboratories  crane  the  new  produeta.  new  uses,  and 
improved  processes  that  make  better  goods  available  M  ocmstantty 
lower  prices."  

THX    QUEflllON    OV    RWAiSLUlO 

The  aU -important  question  logically  suggests  Itself:  How  eac 
we  finance  the  stupendous  cost  of  applying  and  taking  advantage 
of  these  numerous  discoveries  of  sclenoe  and  Invention?  How 
are  we  golnp  to  defray  the  huge  expenss  of  modernizing  our 
present  social  and  Industrial  structure  and  thereby  bring  about 
the  enormous  employment  of  labor  required  to  convert  thie  plans, 
blue  prints,  specifications,  models,  formulas  and  chemical  com- 
pounds Into  serviceable  realities  and  products  for  the  uae,  benefit, 
and  enjoyment  of  our  cltiaenry?  Fortunately  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  successfully  all  tbs  essential  and  multltudlnoua 
activities  of  the  most  progressive  ooostructlon  and  dsveiopment 
program  which  could  be  conceived. 

Gold  is  pUed  high  In  the  Treasury  at  the  United  States — over 
14^    billions  of  dollars  worth — ^nearly  two-thirds  of   the   whold 
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world's  Bupply.    The  precious  metal  serves  as  the  base  for  cur- 
r^    and    credit.    In    1929   the    country    held    $3,900,000,000    In 
eold    and  baaed  thereon  were  »58.474.000.000  In  bank  loans  and 
investments.    In  other  words,  about  $15  In  credit  was  based  on 
each   $1    In   gold,    a   ratio  which    had   prevailed    tor   many    years. 
The   action   to  reduce   the   gold   content   of   the   dollar   and    gold 
stocks  that  had  totaled  lour  billions,  by  Government  edict  became 
$6  800  000  000.     Since  then  nearly  $8,000,000,000  more  of  gold  has 
flowed   into   the   Treasury   of   the   United   States   from   the   four 
comers  of   the   earth.     However,   the   volume   of  credit  has   sub- 
stantially   decreased.     Today    over    14 «4    bUllons    of    gold    BuPPOr* 
but   $48  304  000.000   In  loans  and   Investments  and   the   ratio  tnat 
has  been  normally   15  to  1   between  gold  and  credit  Is  less  than 
aii   to  1      U  loans  were  to  get  back  to  the  15-to-l  ratio,  loans 
ttuit  today  are  48  billions  could  Increase  to  210  billions— nearly 
four   times   the    1929    total,   so   we   possess   the   largest   potential 
supply  of  credit  that  this  or  any  other  nation  has  ever  seen  in 
the  history  of  maaiklnd. 

We  possess  the  raw  materials  and  the  natviral  resources,  we 
have  the  Inventive  genius  and  manpower  and  also  the  money  and 
Bupply  of  credit  to  here  in  America  create  and  enjoy  the  greatest 
era  (rf  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  In  the  history  of  the 
human  iace.  Do  we  lack  the  Intelligence?  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  we  do  and  In  future  presentations  I  shaU  further  develop 
my  theme  and  dlscxiss  the  wonderful  future  of  America; 

Thank  you.  and  good  night. 


Our  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  14.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   RALPH    E    CHURCH.    OP  ILLINOIS. 

FEBRUARY    13.    1939 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Ralph  E.  Church,  of  Hlinois.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Star  in  its  national  radio 
forum  Monday  evening,  February  13,  1939.  on  the  subject. 
Our  National  Defense : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  address  you  tonight  as  a  member  of  that 
ppeclal  committee  of  the  Republican  conference  In  the  House  of 
R^resentatlves  which  submitted  Its  report  last  Thursday  on  the 
whole  question  of  national  defense. 

My  purpose  tonight  will  be  to  expound  that  report  and  to  explore 
the  historical  background  which  guided  our  committee  to  the  con- 
clusions It  reached  concerning  the  rearmament  program  now  under 
debate  In  the  House.  ^,       ,  ^  ^ 

Briefly  the  committee's  conclusion  was  that  the  national-defense 
Dollcy  of'  the  United  States  should  be  based  upon  a  clear  definition 
of  the  area  to  be  defended;  and.  secondly,  that  the  physical  ma- 
chinery of  our  defense— the  mUltary  equipment  required— should 
be  created  with  rigid  regard  to  this  definition  of  the  defense  area. 

And  may  I  say  at  the  outset,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command,  that  this  question  of  national  defense  la  In  no  sense  a 
partisan  Issue. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  In  the  Hotise  and  Senate  have 
approached  the  whole  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism; 
and  I  am  privileged  to  say  at  this  point  that  In  every  phase  of  the 
legislation  the  minority  Members  of  the  House  will  be  guided,  not 
bf  partisan  considerations,  not  by  sectional  Interests,  but  by  the 
fundamental  dlcUtcs  of  enlightened  and  informed  patriotic 
responsibility. 

War  or  peace  Is  the  great  Issue  of  our  day. 

Upon  the  determination  of  that  issue  depends  not  only  the 
future  of  the  United  States  but  In  large  measure  the  maintenance 
of  our  western  civilization.  Another  general  war.  with  Its  Inevitable 
dreadful  toU  of  economic  destruction  and  social  and  moral  dis- 
integration, might  lead  easily  to  a  social  break-down  of  a  magni- 
tude and  sweep  which  appaUs  the  Imagination. 

Moreover,  the  American  people  recognisBc.  as  a  matter  of  pecu.lar 
national  Interest,  that  a  declaration  of  war  from  Washington  would 
mean  the  Instant  suspension  of  balanced  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  practical   dictatorship  In  the 

United  States.  ^,  ..  ,    ^ 

The  deliberative  processes  of  democracy  are  Immediately  demoral- 
ized by  the  prosecution  of  a  war. 

Thus  the  Issue  before  us  bears,  first,  upon  the  preservation  of 
clviliaatlon  Itself.  Secondly,  and  more  Intimately.  It  bears  upon 
the  maintenance  of  democracy  and  representaUve  government  in 
tbe  United  States. 


For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  othe  .  It  is  of  urgent  Importance  that 
the  American  people  arrive  at  tt  elr  national  policy  through  the 
process  of  open  and  candid  dtscus  slon. 

Secret  diplomacy,  as  the  whole  v  orld  learned  at  such  terrible  cost 
In  the  great  World  War,  has  no  pi  ice  In  this  age  of  democracy. 

And  m  this  connection  I  am  hap  ay  to  acknowledge  the  great  serv- 
ice which  the  Washington  Star  N  itlonal  Radio  Forum  renders  the 
American  people  In  providing  this  far-reaching  vehicle  for  the  free 
discussion  of  our  defense  policies  and  programs. 

Just  a  month  ago.  on  January  :  2,  President  Roosevelt  submitted 
to  Congress  his  Epeclal  message  or  national  defense,  recommending 
substantial  Increases  In  our  mlllta  y  and  naval  cstabliehnxents. 

On  January  23,  pursuant  to  i  nanlmous  action  by  the  entire 
Republican  membership  of  the  H  luse  of  Representatives,  a  special 
committee  on  national  defense  wis  established.  It  was  my  honor 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  cot  imlttee. 

The  committee  began  Its  labor  with  certain  clear  conceptions  or 
Its  task. 

National  defense  Involves  the  safety  and  security  of  a  free, 
liberty-loving  Nation  of  130.000,0<  0  people,  united  in  a  deep-seated 
desire  to  live  In  peace. 

This  Is  why  our  analysis  of  our  defense  needs  and  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  dispassionate  and  patriotic. 

We  must  be  free  from  all  emotion.  aU  hysteria,  and  aU  narrow 
considerations  of   partisanship.  ^      ^,        ,   4.w_ 

It  was  m  this  spirit  that  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
Ho\ifie  of  Representatlvee  estab  ished  Its  special  committee  on 
national  defense,  and  It  was  In  tt  is  same  spirit  that  the  committee 
set  Itself  to  the  labor  of  exam  nlng  the  whole  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  American   security,  _  ^  ^     ..^  .»,  „ 

The  Republican  Party  Is  deflnt;ely  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  the  American  people  are  dett  rmlned  to  maintain  their  national 
security  and  equally  determlnet  to  direct  their  energies  toward 
peace  and  not  toward  war.  Ve  thus  feel  we  have  a  definite 
reeponslblllty  and  a  definite  tasi    to  perform.  ^  ^    ^     ,     ,» 

In  these  discussions  our  obJe<tlve  Is  threefold:  First,  to  Invite 
a  clear  definition  of  the  fUed  U  reign  policy  of  the  United  States 
on  which  to  base  our  defense  pro(  ram;  second,  to  obtain  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  and  economy  thro\  gh  the  sound  Integration  of  the 
land  naval,  air.  and  industrial  legments  of  our  defense  program; 
and  'third  to  make  certain  that  the  Increased  armaments  are 
designed  solely  for  our  defense  a  id  security  and  not  for  dangerous 
interventions  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  size  nature,  and  extent  o:  our  armaments  must  necessarily 
be  dependent  upon  the  foreign  DoUcy  they  are  to  sustain.  What 
armaments  are  essential  for  oi  r  national  security  can  only  be 
determined  by  what  our  foreign  ?ollcy  Is.  0\ir  foreign  pcUcy  must 
necessarily  be  the  basis  of  our  w  nole  scheme  of  defense.  Ii  we  are 
to  continue  safe  and  secure  wll  hln  our  borders.  thU  Is  the  only 
true  measuring  rod  for  determining  our  armament  neec^. 

Clearly  armaments  that  woiUl  be  wholly  adequate  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemlsphe;  e  would  prove  wholly  inadequate 
for  a  policy  of  intervention  In  t  le  foreign  conflicts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Armaments  which  would  1  e  wholly  adequate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  historic  Monroe  Do  ;trlne  of  "America  for  Americans 
would  prove  sadly  Insufficient  lor  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  collective  security.  +„„^,„„  „,  ♦>,• 

It  is  thus  Imperative  that  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy.  Unless  we  have  such  understand- 
ing there  will  be  confusion  In  c  ur  thinking,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  we  are  following  In  ext<  nslve  rearmament,  and  fears  and 
apprehensions  on  every  hand  lest  we  shall,  through  conftised 
statesmanship,  be  led  Into  anotlier  war.  ^   ,   .^   .     ^t. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful,  la  this  connection,  that  it  Is  the 
people  who  In  war  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  They  send  their 
sons  to  the  battlefields.  They  t  Iso  are  the  ones  to  carry  the  load, 
spiritually,  physically,  and  fin  incially.  of  Increased  armaments. 
It  is  ominous  to  note  that  In  19  6,  the  year  preceding  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  Into  the  World  War,  our  military  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  WlS.OOO.OOO.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
estimated  expenditures  amount  to  approximately  »1. 500.000 ,000. 
In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayers  are  paying  today  four 
times  what  they  paid  In  1916  far  their  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments. Where  fl  was  spent  In  1916  for  national  defense,  »4 
are  to  be  spent  during  the  curr«  nt  fiscal  year. 

such  expenditures  for  armaiients  represent  an  enormous  btir- 
den  on  the  people.  They  rej  resent  a  burden  In  the  form  of 
Increased  national  Indebtedness  and  Increased  taxation.  And 
not  only  that;  expenditures  on  armaments  represent  a  burden  In 
the  form  of  productive  loss  to  the  entire  economic  system.  The 
money  thus  spent  is  taken  ou;  of  productive  channels,  where  it 
would  contribute  to  Increasing  our  national  wealth  and  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  a  1  the  people,  and  spent  on  wholly 
unproductive  instruments  of  wfir. 

We  are  confident,  however,  tliat  whatever  the  economic  loss  and 
however  great  the  burden  ma]  be.  every  American  will  willingly 
bear  It  If  he  Is  satisfied  that  thd  expenditures  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  national  defense  and  security.  Every  American  Is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  whatever  ;nay  be  necessary  In  order  that  his 
country  may  be  Impregnable  1  rom  foreign  aggression. 

But  the  people  are  entitled  o  know,  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
what  represents  the  foreign  po]  icy  of  those  In  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  this  Government. 

Naturally  and  rightly  we  lo  )k  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  such  guidance.  We  look  to  him  to  furnish  us  with  a 
clear  definition  of  the  foreign  j  ollcy  which  this  scheme  of  rearma- 
ment Is  to  implement. 
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He  Is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  NatloQ.  He  is  Commander  to 
Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  And  xuKler  the  Constitution  tbe 
President  is  supreme  in  the  cofiduct  of  foreign  relations,  save 
only  on  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  ratification  of  formal 
treaties. 

The  President  determines  what  new  governments  will  be  reoog- 
nlaed.  He  carries  on  diplomatic  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 
And  in  his  iiands  rests  the  power  to  break  dlplomaUc  relatlocis 
with  any  foreign  government. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  this  power  the  President  can  make  war 
Inevitable. 

It  is  thus  not  In  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  as  a  matter  at 
constitutional  right  In  a  free  country,  that  we  insist  upon  a  clear 
statement  of  the  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Does  he  propose  to  depart  from  the  tiaditlonal  principles  of 
American  foreign  policies  of  150  years?  Does  he  propose  to  expand 
our  policy  to  one  of  "collective  security"  and  coercive  action 
against  aggressor  nations?     We  do  not  know. 

I  think  part  at  least  of  ovtr  uncertainty  and  misglvlngB  as  to 
what  the  President  may  conceive  to  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Umted  States  is  understandable.  On  October  5.  1937.  In  a  speech 
at  Chicago  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  democratic  nations 
shotild  join  In  a  "quarantine"  of  dlstvirbers  of  the  peace.  Carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  that  declaration  can  only  mean  that  tbe 
President  believes  that  we,  the  United  States,  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  economic  or  military  sanctions  against  aggressor  nations. 
Such  a  policy  Is  utterly  contrary  to  our  historic  doctrine  of  non- 
interference in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

On  January  4.  the  day  following  the  opening  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  delivered  his  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  President  stated: 

"They  (referring  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  democracies 
of  the  world)  cannot  forever  let  pass,  without  effective  protest, 
acts  of  aggression  against  sister  nations." 

With  that  we  are  mdeed  In  agreement.  It  la  m  keeping  with  tbe 
traditional  foreign  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
register  their  protests  against  acts  of  aggression  and  in  violaticKi 
of  treaty  obligations.  America  has  always  respected  tbe  sanctity 
of  treaties  and  always  has  lent  it«  moral  support  to  preserving 
that  doctrine. 

But  in  his  address  on  January  4  the  President  said  mare  than 
that.  He  went  on  to  Indicate  in  what  form  our  ptrotests  should 
be  made.     He  said: 

"Words  may  t>e  futile  *  *  *.  Tbere  are  many  methods  short 
Of  war,  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bring- 
ing home  to  aggressor  goveimments  the  aggregate  sentiments  ol  our 
own  people." 

What  are  these  "naethods  short  of  war"  that  the  President  has  in 
mind  to  employ  as  "protests"  against  aggressors?  These  "methods" 
can  only  be  such  as  implied  In  the  word  "quarantine."  They  can 
only  mean  the  application  of  economic  sanctioiis  \n  the  form  of 
embargoes  and  boycotts,  which  Inevitably  provcAe  reprisals,  re- 
sistance by  force,  and  ultimately  open  warfare. 

If  such  Is  our  foreign  policy  as  conceived  by  the  President,  then 
truly  we  fear  that  our  area  of  defense  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  If  such  is  the  President's  foreign  policy, 
then  no  wonder  we  hear  heated  discussions  concerning  extension 
of  our  line  of  defense  to  the  River  Rhine  and  the  island  of  Guam 
In  Asiatic  waters. 

Because  of  these  statements  of  the  President  Indicating  a  pos- 
sible expansion  of  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  thus  understandable  fears  on  the  pittt  of  all  of 
us  lest  we  become  entangled  In  foreign  conflict*. 

Only  3  weeks  ago  at  Los  Angeles  an  Army  experimental  plane 
crashed  during  a  test  flight.  Inquiry  disclosed  that  an  offlclal 
French  military  observer  aboard  the  plane  esc^>ed  with  only  slight 
Inlurles.  Further  toquiry  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  disclosed  the  extraordinary  ctrcximstance  that  this  French 
military  observer  had  been  granted  permission  to  board  the  plane 
by  the  highest  official  authority. 

These  unanticipated  disclosures  appeared  to  require  further  to- 
quiry by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  which  todl- 
cated  that  certam  Informal  conversations  had  been  carried  on 
between  this  country  and  the  Government  of  France,  looking  to 
possible  siUe  to  the  French  Government  of  American  military 
planes  under  conditions  not  available  to  all  other  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  American  aviation  equipment. 

The  legality  or  propriety  of  the  sale,  or  projected  sale,  of  air- 
planes to  Prance  is  not  here  In  question. 

But  Congress  does  mark  well  the  fact  that  the  fragmentary 
disclosure  of  this  arrangement  to  the  American  people  was  a  mere 
accident. 

And  we  hold  that  the  American  people  should  be  kept  constantly 
well  Informed  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  that 
the  people  should  be  given  warning  well  In  advance  of  any  change, 
whether  real  or  even  contemplated.  In  our  traditional  foreign 
policy. 

The  question  also  logically  arises  whether  It  Is  the  aim  of  this 
new  armament  program  of  the  administration  to  make  the  United 
States  a  part  of  the  European  baiance-of-power  system. 

If  such  a  far-reaching  policy  even  has  been  considered  m  offlclal 
quarters,  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  it. 

In  this  connection  may  I  point  out  that  neither  ha«  tbere  been 
as  yet  any  convincing  explanation  of  why  the  administration  pro- 
poces  to  extend  our  Pacific  line  of  defense  to  the  Island  of  Guam, 
6.500  miles  from  our  home  shores,  3.800  statute  mUes  west  of 
Hawaii,  and  well  Into  the  area  of  Asiatic  contrcd.    This  proposal. 
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which   reaches   about   2,500   miles  beyond    the  getwrally  approved 

geographic  limit  of  our  defense  area  to  the  Pacific,  was  qulckljr 
rejected  l>y  the  mtoortty  committee  on  national  defrnse.  In  Its 
report  the  committee  emphasized  that  the  maintenance  of  th« 
Monroe  Doctrine,  "more  than  any  other  single  aspect  at  policy, 
tovolves  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  its  vital  interest*." 

And  the  committee  added  this  significant  observation:  "Espe- 
cially Is  this  true  now  that,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  we  are  with- 
drawing from  the  PhUlpptoes  and  shall  not  be  expected  to  defend 
those  Islands." 

Another  segment  of  our  report  worthy  of  emphasis  in  this  dis- 
cussion Is  that  which  specifically  defines  the  area  of  national 
defense  for  the  United  States      It  is  as  follows: 

"For  our  defense  In  the  Pacific  we  believe  tbe  miaston  of  our 
military  establishment  Is  the  maintenance.  Impregnably,  of  tlM  Una 
following  roughly  the  180th  meridian,  commencing  at  the  Alaskan 
Islands,  passing  somewhat  westward  of  Ha^-all.  and  thence  generally 
southeastward  to  Include  and  cover  the  Panama  Canal.  Wttb 
comparatively  slight  additions  our  presently  authorized  xnllltsry 
strength.,  both  Army  and  Navy,  is  equal  to  that  particular  task. 

"We  conceive  the  disposition  of  our  military  forces  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  as  having  a  common  objective,  the  enforcement 
of  our  defense  policy.  We  should  look  upon  Oahu  as  an  outpoet 
not  only  of  our  Pacific  coast,  but  of  the  Canal.  We  should  look 
upon  Guantanamo  and  Puerto  Rico  aiul  our  naval  and  aviation 
establishments  p.long  our  Atlantic  coast  as  likewise  outposts  of 
Panama.  Everything  should  be  done  to  extend  and  strengthen  muttk 
outposts  to  the  areas  of  defense,  whether  they  be  in  tbe  hands  vt 
the  Army  or  the  Navy." 

That  is  the  definition  of  our  defense  area  imder  the  traditional 
and  generallr  accepted  foreign  policy  of  the  United  8tat««. 

It  is  trtie'that  the  President,  within  the  past  10  days,  under 
extraordinary  pressure  was  forced  to  reaffirm  the  great  American 
tradition  of  "no  entangling  alliances."  We  are  compelled  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  some  of  the  recent  actions  and  reconunenda- 
tiona  of  the  administration  at  least  potat  In  the  direction  of  a 
basic  and  fundamental  departure  from  this  guiding  concept  at  our 
foreign  policy  to  which  he  gave  Up  servloe. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  take  the  posltioo  dogmatically 
that  national  policy  never  may  be  changed. 

But  we  do  take  the  position,  and  we  are  prepared  to  matataln 
It.  In  the  forum  of  public  discussion,  that  if  such  fundamental 
departures  are  oontemplat«d  tbe  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  all  about  them,  where  tbey  lead,  and  when  they  are  to  be 
consummated. 

And  we  take  the  posJtkm  further  that  these  revelations  should 
not  come  to  the  people  by  mere  accident,  but  by  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  declaration  of  official  policy  from,  the  White  House 

To  have  national  safety  and  security  we  need  a  positive  official 
reaffirmation  of  the  established  prtociples  of  American  foreign 
policy  as  it  has  evolved  over  the  last  150  years.  Pnrst,  that  there 
will  be  no  entangling  alliances  and  no  toterference.  by  aggreaslon 
or  otherwise.  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Second,  that  our 
security  lies  solely  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  will  enforce 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  any  foreign  aggression.  And  third, 
tbat  untiring  efforts  will  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 
Parenthetically,  may  I  mention  at  this  point  that  it  Is  significant 
that  after  almost  5  years  of  drifting  a^'ny  from  our  limitation  of 
armament  treaties,  there  are  now  before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
resolutions  urgtog  American  leadership  toward  a  new  totematlonal 
conference  for  naval  limitation.  The  Senate  resolution  was  pre- 
sented last  week  by  Mr.  Ktnc.  of  Utah  a  veteran  Democrat,  and  the 
House  resolution  by  myself,  a  Republican  member  of  the  ComnUttee 
on  Naval  Affairs.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  King-Church  reaolu- 
tion  has  thus  far  received  little  attention  from  the  admtolstra- 
tlon,  but  I  promise  you  that  our  efforts  to  procure  poaoe.  by  bucIi 
resolutions  or  other  methods,  shall  not  cease. 

Three  fundamental  prtociples  of  our  foreign  policy,  then.  hav« 
been  emphasized  again  and  again  throughout  our  history.  Let  me 
repeat  thom:  No  entangling  alliances;  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  imtlrlng  efforts  far  world  p)eace.  In  this  day  of 
world  unrest,  militarism,  and  warfare,  theae  three  prtociples  need 
to  be  restated  and  recmphaslzed. 

Tbey  represent  the  only  assurance  to  our  people  for  continued 
peace  "and  security.  Upon  them  our  wbole  scheme  of  national 
defense  should  be  baaed. 


Government  Expenditure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Febntary  i4. 1939 

Mr.  By£AGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eye*  and  minds  of 
the  Nation  today  are  focused  on  Oovemment  expenditures. 

Recently  there  was  brought  to  my  attention  some  figures 
which  I  feel  should  interest  all  of  us.   These  figures  show,  on 
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a  percpntage  basis,  how  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1940.  will  be  spent,  as  compared  with  the  nscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1929: 


Ocotnl  forammeTit — 

Protection  

Keonomic  tlovelopnicnt 

8<xial  weUiU-e 

MisoelUnpoud 


It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  significant  that  for  the 
general  expenses  of  Government  the  item  of  "protection"  and 
the  item  of  "economic  development"  under  the  New  Deal 
have  shown  a  consistent  reduction  in  costs.  There  have  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  costs  of  "miscellaneous"  items,  but 
the  only  increase  of  any  import  is  that  for  the  item  of 
social  welfare,  which  shews  an  addition  of  33  percent  over 

1929. 

We  are  charged,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people.  At  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory has  that  general  welfare  been  more  endangered  than 
during  the  past  decade.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  significant  that  the  past  three  Congresses  have  seen  fit 
to  recognize  this  fact.  It  is  to  me  significant  that  they 
have  reduced  the  costs  of  general  government,  the  costs  of 
protection,  and  the  costs  of  economic  development,  in  order 
that  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  may  be  properly 
considered. 

This,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  om*  soundest  answer  to  the 

critics  of  the  New  Deal 


Industrial  Conditions  in  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  KEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  FebruaTy  14. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  H.  METTAM,  FEBRUARY  8.  1939 


Mr.  EATON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
address  by  George  H.  Mettam  at  the  fourth  annual  congres- 
sional dmner  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Wasliington.  D.  C,  February  8.  1939: 

A  aulck  survey  of  conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  world 
where  there  are  bitter  clvU  wars,  cruel  racial  oppressions,  strange 
and  ruthless  dictatorships,  and  widespread  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ards of  living,  makes  us  realize  that  after  all  the  United  States 
has  come  through  Its  150  years  of  history  pretty  successfuUy. 

It  U  not  an  Idle  boast  when  we  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
the  richest  Nation  In  the  world  In  the  depree  of  freedom  and  in 
the  eood  things  provided  under  the  American  system.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  rest  of  the  world— about  2.000.000,000  people- 
envy  us  for  our  opportunities,  our  shorter  working  hours  our 
hlEher  wages,  our  modernized  services,  our  higher  standard  of  llv- 
ine  ovu-  educational  advantages,  and  our  Constitution  which 
guarantees  a  free  press,  free  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  an 
unmatched  degree  of  personal  liberty. 

An  hours  work  In  an  American  factory  will  buy  more  food  more 
Clothing,  more  luxuries  than  an  hour's  work  anywhere  in  the 
world;  12  times  more  than  In  Russia;  9  times  more  than  in  lUly; 
4  times  more  than  In  Germany. 

1  maintain  and  am  confident  that  aU  businessmen,  as  well  as 
our  guests  who  ser^e  In  Congress,  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  has  Industry  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  economic  security  and  happiness  of  its  people  than  right  here 

In  the  United  States.  ^       ,  ^  ,..    .^.      . 

But  there  are  dlstxirblng  factors  In  the  picture.     Lets  look  at 

1.  with  the  greatest  material  wealth  in  the  worW  we  probably 
have  half  of  the  unemployed  men  and  women  of  all  the  important 
industrial  countries  put  together.  .v^,v«„    .   _  ,~,ft 

a    Our  Federal  debt  has  Jumped  »22.000.000.000  since  1930. 

s!  Taxauon  absorbs  about  25  percent  of  the  national  Income. 


4  The  amount  of  new  private  ca  pltal  risked  In  corporate  enter- 
prises has  shrunk  from  about  four  md  one-half  billion  dollars  per 
year  in  1926.  1927.  and  1928  to  one  and  one-half  billion  doUars  in 
1937. 

5.  The  aggregate  resources  of  Aiierican  business  have  been  re- 
duced tens  of  billions  since  1930. 

As  Americans  who  believe  in  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  Industrial  growth,  we  most  look  deeply  into  this  situ- 
ation to  find,  if  we  can,  what  sound  and  proven  steps  there  are 
which  we  can  take  to  assure  a  re  lewed  development  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  mean  a  development  which  will  serve  the  entire 
people  In  every  section  of  the  land . 

There  are  a  few  observations  wh  ch  I  want  to  make. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  o  encotirage  industrial  growth, 
our  Government  must  not  be  a  competing  but  a  cooperating 
force.  Government  and  Industry  must  place  the  utmost  em- 
phasis on  increased  production  to  enable  the  unemployed  to  re- 
turn to  work  In  productive  enterp:  [ses  and  to  assure  a  security  for 
those  already  employed.  .,...».      * 

2.  Next,  government  should  b<  willing  to  overhaul  the  tax 
strucl\ire.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask.  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased industrial  growth,  that  tixes  be  imposed  only  for  nec- 
essary revenue  and  not  for  a  m  altitude  of  regulatory  interests 
and  nonproductive  activities? 

3.  Furthermore,  government  should  help  to  remove  lear  from 
our  investing  public  to  a-ssure  1  ndustrial  expansion.  Invention, 
and  even  bold  pioneering  Into  n<  w  fields  which  may  well  revo- 
lutionize the  employment  possib  litles  for  our  people  and  the 
standard  of  living  for  all.  ~  ^  ^^ 

4.  The  time  has  come  when  th?re  must  be  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  government,  the  employing  Interests,  labor,  and  the 
general  public  Itself  to  encourai  e  Industrial  expansion  not  by 
legislation,  by  public  charity,  bi  wild  attempts  to  redistribute 
the  wealth,  or  by  borrowing  ouri  elves  out  of  difficulties,  but  by 
the  opening  of  new  factories  and  the  creation  of  more  Jobs. 

More  smoke  in  more  smokestac  cs  is  one  good  and  sensible  way 
of  solving  our  problem. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  n  ust  stop  dreaming  of  some  im- 
practical solution.  True  it  is  ttat  no  system  is  perfect,  but  I 
still  maintain  that  the  Amerlcar  system  of  free  enterprise  with 
eovernment  and  Industry  coopers  ting  for  the  common  good  and 
welfare  of  aU  our  people  is  th  >  only  system  which  has  been 
foxmd  to  work  successfully.  ^  ,  i**. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  plead  for  a  continued  and  renewed  faith 
In  the  contribution  which  Indus  ;ry  can  and  mtist  make  in  our 

economic  progress.  .^j„..*,4.i 

Right  in  our  own  State  of  Nev  Jersey,  to  our  7.800  industrial 
concerns,  we  employ  approximate  y  500,000  men  and  women  who 
have  an  annual  industrial  pay  loU  of  nearly  $600,000,000.  You 
know  what  these  pay  rolls  mean  1o  the  people  of  our  State. 

Furthermore,  New  Jersey  industry  furnishes  tremendous  stims 
m  taxes  for  local.  State,  and  Fed  jral  Government  to  help  provide 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  relie:  .  and  old-age  sectirity  and  pro- 
tection and  service  for  all  the  cit  zens. 

I  could  expaxid  the  Illustration  on  and  on  with  every  phase  of 
our  life  but  It  aU  bolls  down  to  this  one  great  fact:  As  Industry 
grows  and  prospers,  so  will  the  g  eneral  welfare  of  kU  our  citizens 
be  lifted  and  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  what  retards  indus- 
trial development  must  hurt  ant  seriously  affect  the  lives  of  otir 
people. 

We  have  the  wealth  in  natural  resources. 

We  have  the  money — billions  oi   dollars  are  idle  In  our  banks. 

We  have  the  manpower — millic  as  ate  unemployed. 

We  have  a  pent-up  constimer  oemand  for  more  and  more  of  the 

goods  of  the  world.  ^     ^     ,       ..  .    ^     .. 

We  have  the  scientific  knowled  ;e  and  the  tools  of  Indxistry. 
Therefore  let  us  have  the  confi  dence  to  push  ahead  in  a  united 

effort   to  encourage  an   industrisl   growth   which  will   regain  the 

losses  we  have  suffered  and  reach  the  new  goal  of  prosperity  which 

we  believe  Is  ours  under  our  Am<  rlcan  heritage. 
This  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  t  le  best  leadership  which  America 

can  produce  in  both  industry  an  i  Government. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday. 


J.  DOUGLAS 

NE^  YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Feltuary  14. 1939 


11. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Spea  :er 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BRUCE  BAR  PON.  OP  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY 


1939 


,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  address  by 
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Hon.  "Bjcuck  Bumai,  at  New  Yaric,  before  the  Ondda  County 
Republican  Club  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner.  Utica,  N,  Y^ 
Saturday  evening,  Ffebruary  II,  1939: 

On  April  15.  18W,  a  young  country  doctor,  who  w»b  •,'ho  the 
village  pharmacist,  stood  on  a  stepladder  in  front  of  his  dnig  store 
tn  a  Uttle  town  in  central  IlMnois  and  tacked  Mack  mtjsltn  acrow 
the  doorway.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  his  4-year-old  son  held 
the  carton  of  tacks.  Years  later  when  the  boy  had  become  a 
man  he  looked  back  on  that  event  ae  his  first  clear  and  perma- 
nent memory.  It  was  etched  deep  by  his  father's  hot  tears. 
Merer  before  had  he  seen  hie  father  cry.  The  man  on  the  step- 
ladder  was  my  grandfather,  the  boy  was  my  father.  The  news  had 
come  to  Sublette,  111.,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dead. 

As  a  dcrfrman  my  father  was  called  upon  to  make  many  Lin- 
coln Day  addresses.  His  interest  in  Lincoln  deepeix»d  steadily. 
In  his  reading  and  Bt\xly  be  found  himself  confused  and  dis- 
turbed by  ccnfllcting  reports  as  to  Lincoln's  religious  belief.  Some 
btcgmi^hers  stated  poetttvely  that  Lincoln  was  an  atheist:  others 
l«ld  with  equal  conviction  that  he  had  a  deeply  reTigiotre  spirit 
and,  while  ne\er  a  church  member,  accepted  fully  the  Christian 
creed.  My  father  set  himself  to  discover  the  truth,  and  after 
yrars  of  research  he  publtelied  a  volume  entitled  "The  Soul  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.**  which  is  now  accepted  as  authoritative.  In 
the  espioratloos  liK:ictent  to  the  preparation  of  the  book  he  was 
repeatedly  confronted  with  the  ptory  that  Lincoln's  birth  was 
fUegttimate.  It  seemed  to  my  father  that  this  widespread  and 
growing  aeEumptlon  which,  according  to  at  least  one  of  Lincoln's 
biographers,  was  accepted  even  by  Lincoln  himself,  ou^t  to  be 
probed  to  the  bottom.  There  were  seven  different  versforw  of  the 
•tory,  each  attrlbtrting  Ltoicoln's  paternity  to  a  dlfferetit  man. 
One  of  these  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  Traveling  hundreds  of  miles, 
rarsacklng  musty  records  in  county  courthouses,  father  fVnaUy  un- 
earthed the  marriage  certificate  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks.  It  was  filed,  not  In  the  courthotise  of  the  county  in  which 
the  marriage  bad  been  perforvicd,  btit  in  an  adjoining  county. 
When  father's  second  book.  The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
appeared,  the  scholarly  reviewer  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cluded his  comment  with  the  statement  that  Dr.  Barton's  tireless 
research  had  so  completely  destroyed  this  ancient  calumny  that 
It  could  never  raise  its  ugly  head  ngaln. 

By  this  time  Abraham  Lincoln  had  become  father's  deepest 
interest.  He  set  for  biirMclf  the  task  of  tracing  Lincoln's  every 
footstep  from  the  site  of  the  log  cabin  in  Kentucky  to  Indiana, 
to  Springfleld,  from  courthouse  to  courthouse  around  the  clr- 
ctUt,  through  the  Dcuglas  debates,  and  finally  to  the  White  House. 
By  personal  \isit  and  correspondence  he  interviewed  hundreds  of 
old  people  who  chertshed  fh^-hand  memcrles  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent. Including  the  last  Burviv»ng  sister  of  Anne  Rutledge.  He 
tuxearthied  more  new  noaterlal  then  any  previous  lAneoin  schoter. 
Two  outstanding  biographical  works  were  the  result  and  scores 
of  smaller  books,  pamphlets,  and  addresses.  Lord  Chamwood, 
the  Engli^  bio^apher  of  Lincoln,  introducing  my  father  to  Lady 
Charnwood.  said:  "I  want  you  to  meet  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  knows  more  about  Abraham  Lincoln  than  your  husband 
does." 

Yoti  will,  I  know,  pardon  thto  tnlormal  and  perkaps  too  personal 
Introduction.  My  purpose  is  to  bav«  you  know  that  for  20  years 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  almost  a  member  of  our  household.  He 
was  more  real  to  my  father  th«n  any  llvtng  man.  He  was  the 
unseen  guest  at  our  table.  As  father's  researches  cxtezMted  far- 
ther and  deeper  we  children  shared  their  progress.  We  heard 
Lincoln  stories  at  tjreakfast.  luncheon,  and  supper.  We  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  great  story  teller;  we  knew  the  burdens  of  the 
lonely  Presldeirt;  we  felt  tbe  weight  of  his  sorrows.  I  could  no 
more  make  a  Lincoln  address  than  I  could  make  an  address  about 
a  member  of  my  famUy.  But  I  can  talk  to  you  sU)out  Lincoln, 
and  that  Is  what  I  propose  to  do — Just  talk  to  you  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  his  <*aractcr  that  impressed  themselves  Indelibly  upon 
our  minds  as  my  brothers  and  sister  and  I  heard  our  father  talk 
about  htm  day  after  day. 

I  once  asked  H.  O.  Wells,  who  had  Just  completed  his  Outline 

of  History,  to  tell  nje  the  six  greatest  names  in  the  annals  of  the 
hrtm»n  race.  He  named  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  B\iddha.  Aristotle. 
Aaoka — an  Indian  ruler  who,  according  to  Wells,  was  the  only 
monarch  tn  history  who,  having  waged  victorious  war.  renounced 
conquest  and  devoted  hte  whole  energy  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ptop!e — Roger  Bacon,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps  no  two 
historians  would  ever  agree  on  the  same  list,  but  the  choices  of 
Wen»  are  strtktng  and  provocattve.  Mllltons  of  men  through  the 
centtirtes  have  lived  and  struggled  and  died  for  money  and  powen 
yet  these,  according  to  WeHs,  left  no  permanent  imprint.  The  six 
immortals  whonn  be  named  achiered  their  Immortality  not  by 
seK-seekIng  but  through  self-sacrHlce  and  abnegatiijn.  They 
gave,  and  are  lemembered;  while  those  who  seek  only  to  get  are 
b«urlcd  in  forgotten  ribicb.  That  an  Bngllsh  historian  sbotdd  put 
one  American  In  the  list  of  the  world's  greatest  is  slgnlflcant. 
LookhM?  across  the  3.000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  down 
through  the  corrklors  of  time.  Wells  saw  Llncohi  towering  above 
the  rest  of  humanity  as  a  hlfih  peak  before  the  foothills.  There 
can  be  no  more  doufct  in  oar  minds  than  in  bis  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  la  our  uraatLat  ^nerlean. 

Yet  the  Interesting  fact  which  we  ehlMren  began  to  compre- 
hend, as  we  Hatened  to  oor  father's  table  talk,  was  that  Ltneoln'a 
greatness  was  neither  a  gift  nor  an  accident.  He  did  not  spring 
full-fledged  into  majesty.  The  Lincoln  of  1860  was  not  the  Lin- 
coln  of    1845.    God  gave   h>">    talent;    events   and  clrcumstaooea 


gava  hhn  opporttmny,  bet  hte  charaeter  was  his  own  crmtlon.  to 
thasa  davB  wfcen  the  protoJMiw  of  America  are  almost  as  complea 
and  dtmeult  as  they  were  Jn  Ms.  we  can  thlrtk  profltaWy  for  a 
few  minutes  about  fo«r  influences  which  eontribtrtod  to  hts 
strength  and  hte  tritmiph. 

It  is  notable,  in  the  first  plaee.  that  he  kept  growing  stealBly 
thxtm^hovt  hi»  whole  life,  wmism  James,  the  eminent  psy- 
cboioglst.  remarked  that  the  averafte  man  is  an  oW  fogy  at  29. 
Each  of  ua  has  ban  erKiugrh  obFervwtUm  of  our  fellow  nien  to  under- 
stand what  he  mwint.  At  25  the  ordinarv  man  has  acquired  Wa 
httle  stock  of  skills  and  prejudices;  he  has  chosen  or  been  thrtptt 
Into  lUs  particular  groove:  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  ftmctlon- 
tng  by  habtt  rather  than  thought.  He  may  advance  a  httle  or 
even  a  good  deal  through  the  lifting  force  of  seniority,  but  he  no 
lon»er  thinks  along  new  lines  nor  Imposes  additional' measores  of 
self-discipline.  He  has  attained  hte  mental  and  spiritual  suture; 
he  has  ceased  to  grow. 

Lincoln's  continuing  growth  is  marked  in  evety  aspect  of  his 
character.  You  may  trace  hfs  progrrss  in  his  speech  and  writing. 
His  early  style  was  rhetorical,  almoet  ridlculouslT  so.  fcfll  of  pre- 
tentious. hlgh-Boundlng  phrases.  He  then  deTeloi)ed  the  contro- 
versial style  of  the  stump  speaker,  sometimes  vilth  rude  Jokes  and 
botstcrous  gestures.  In  those  days  he  spoke  with  little  prei>ara- 
tlon  and  indulged  in  all  the  platform  tricks  that  we?e  pt^iUar 
with  the  crowd.  From  these  criide  beginnings  he  developied,  out 
of  rigid  self-control  and  the  hot  fhrs  of  J^iiirltual  ccnftlct,  a  stylo 
whose  simplicity,  calm  dignity,  and  exalted  tone  have  made  ms 
words  immortal. 

The  style  was  an  ontward  s.vuibol  of  a  mind  and  spirit  that  had 
been  brought  under  complete  seW-disclpIlne.  Plenty  of  evidence 
to  this  effect  has  Ijeen  left  by  his  biographers.  Nicolay  and  Hay» 
referrtTjg  to  the  period  following  his  retinn  from,  his  single  session 
In  Congress,  said:  "It  was  st  this  time  that  he  gave  notahn?  proof 
of  hte  unusual  powers  of  mental  discipline.  His  wider  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  acquired  by  contact  with  the  great  world.  Jiad 
sisuwdi  him  a  oertaln  lack  in  himself  of  doae  and  sustained  rea- 
maoing.  To  remedy  this  effect  he  applied  hlnwelf  to  such  works 
on  logic  and  mathematics  as  he  fancied  would  be  scrvlceatile. 
Devoting  himself  with  dogged  energy  to  the  task  tn  hand,  he  soon 
learned  by  heart  the  six  books  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  and 
retained  through  life  a  thorough  knoarledge  of  the  principles  they 
contain.  " 

Ten  yeans  later,  following  the  most  important  lawsuit  in  which 
he  was  ever  engaged,  the  McCormlck  Reaper  case,  he  left  the  Cin- 
cinnati courtroom  deeply  dejected.  WaUdng  up  the  street  in. 
silence,  he  suddenly  turned  to  a  young  companion.  R^lph  Emersoa, 
and  exclaimed: 

"Emerson,  Tm  going  home."  (A  pause.)  Tm  going  heme  to 
study  law." 

"Why."  exclaimed  Emerson.  "liCr.  Lincoln,  you  stand  at  the  head 
cf  the  bar  in  Illlnais  now.    What  are  you  taUiiDg  about?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "X  do  occupy  a  good  position  there,  and  I 
think  I  can  get  along  with  the  way  things  are  going  there  now. 
But  tliese  college -trained  men  who  have  dcvotad  their  wtooie  llvies 
to  study  are  coming  west,  don't  you  see.  •  •  •  They  Iwve  goS 
as  far  as  Ohio  now.     They  will  soon  be  In  nUooi*." 

Another  long  pause.  Then  stepping  and  turning  toward  Bmerw 
son.  his  oountenance  suddenly  assumed  a  stronc  look  of  detenntiia<» 
tlon.  and  he  cried: 

"I'm  going  borne  to  study  law.  Fm  as  good  as  any  at  them, 
and  when  they  get  out  to  lUlsoto.  I  will  he  ready  for  than." 

Forty-seven  years  old.  the  teader  of  the  bar  in  lite  esrn  State. 
a  publie  figure  honored  In  hte  ccnuaantty.  he  was  not  too  pratid 
to  set  hlmaelf  doggedly  at  the  task  of  maUng  hte  mliul  and  eptolt 
the  fit  instrument  at  whatever  reipnasthlllty  might  ocase.  Thia 
was  the  flrat  etemcm  In  fate  gxeakneaa;  tt  te  hte  flivt  liaeoii  for  ns. 

But  aomechlng  more  ttaan  wUl  power  and  sSudy  are  requlitid 
for  greatness.  There  must  be  the  flr«  of  moral  earocataeas.  Her* 
again  there  U  Inspiration  and  thriU  in  knawing  irtia4  happened  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  get  the  perspective  we  must  look  l>ack  to  neeember  6.  IMl, 
when  he  took  hte  seat  In  the  Bouee  of  Bepreaentatlvea  for  hte 
first  and.  as  it  tiimed  out,  hte  only  term.  The  record  of  tb«  suc- 
ceeding a  years  te  quickly  told.  A  few  days  after  the  rniiQ,riwn 
convened  he  delivered  what  he  himself  descxibed  as  "a  Uttle 
speech  *  *  *  of  no  genera!  interest."  Subsequcnllf  he  madft 
a  number  of  purely  partisan  speeches,  and  attended  a  party  coo- 
ventlon.  Rte  only  Important  action  hi  Congress  waa  to  introduca 
a  resotutton.  which  promptly  died,  for  the  abolition  at  stevsry  la 
the  District  of  Columbte.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  around 
the  Rouee  post  olDce  and  his  boarding  house.  segaUng  the  loiterers 
with  hU  frontier  stories.  The  term  dosed  with  no  accam{>liali- 
ment,  no  evidence  of  serious  purpose;  he  went  back  home.  fiUad 
with  the  ptMltlcian'B  hope  that  there  would  tw  a  popular  demand 
for  hte  renomlnatlon.  There  was  no  popular  demnnri  X3eai«d 
elective  office,  he  tried  for  an  appointive  position  and  again  with 
no  success.  In  the  words  of  one  of  hte  most  understanding  and 
sympathetic  btographers.  "he  was  disappointed.  humUlatcd,  and 
burdened  •  •  •  Weartiy  and  sadly  he  took  up  again  the  prac- 
tice of  tew." 

Kte  dreams  of  natlcnal  infiuenee  were  at  sn  end:  he  was  out 
of  prtHlea  and  out  of  power  forever. 

Bo  he  thought  sadly  in  1W».  But  there  were  forces  at  work 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  naan  could  measure,  whose  future 
influence  none  could  predict.  If  he  was  out  of  politics,  human 
slavery   waa  not.    Five  years  after  hte  retirement  from  Coograas 
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the  MiCTOurl  Compromise  wa«  repealed.  On  October  3.  1854.  Sen- 
ator Stephen  A.  Douglas,  seeking  to  defend  hl»  own  part  In  the 
repeal,  spoke  In  the  atatehouse  at  Springfield.  111.  The  follow- 
ing day.  from  the  same  platform,  Abraham  Lincoln  replied.  Hor- 
ace White,  then  a  young  reporter,  heard  the  speech  and  has  left 
this  vivid  description  of  the  siwaker: 

'Gradually  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject,  his  angularity  dlsap- 
pe-ared.  and  he  passed  Into  an  attitude  of  unconscious  majesty. 
•  •  •  His  words  Jjcgan  to  come  faster,  and  his  face  to  light 
up  with  the  rays  of  genius,  and  his  body  to  move  in  unison  with 
his  thought.  Sometimes  his  manner  was  very  Impassioned  and 
he  seemed  transfigured  with  his  subject.  His  listeners  felt  that 
he  believed  every  word  he  said,  and  that,  like  Martin  Luther,  he 
would  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  abate  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  it." 

Here,  then  is  an  extraordinary  happening.  A  defeated  poli- 
tician, a  thwarted  office  seeker,  is  politically  dead  in  1849.  Five 
years  later,  in  1854.  he  leaps  into  new  power,  no  longer  a  politician 
but  a  prophet  able  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  What 
haa  happened?  A  force  greater  than  himself  has  enveloped  and 
possessed  him.  Having  forgotten  himself  he  finds  himself.  Stirred 
by  the  hatred  of  human  slavery,  the  passion  for  freedom,  he  has 
opened  unsvispected  reservoirs  of  feeling  and  power.  He  no  longer 
thinks  about  Abraham  Lincoln  for  office  or  talks  of  party  politics. 
He  thinks  and  talks  of  the  rights,  the  hopes,  the  eternal  dignity. 
and  worth  of  men  and  women.  And  the  people,  lighted  by  the  Ore 
of  his  spirit,  make  him  their  leader  and  raise  him  on  high. 

What  our  Nation  needs  today  more  than  8U33rthlng  else  is  to  be 
on  fire  with  a  great  moral  purpose.  Our  spiritual  senses  seem 
blunted:  o\ir  spiritual  mtiscles  are  soft.  Our  sympathies  are  not 
so  active  as  they  used  to  be  In  the  days  when  a  famine  In  India 
or  a  massacre  In  China  melted  oxir  hearts.  Oiir  moral  indignation 
does  not  flame.  We  take  lying  down  the  news  of  betrayal  in  high 
places  which  wotild  have  unloosed  the  destroying  wrath  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  not  passionate  in  our  love  of  country  or  our  anger 
at  its  false  friends.  There  Is  too  much  of  the  Insipid  talk  of 
human  rights  and  too  little  high  devotion  to  human  duties.  What 
we  need  in  the  party  of  Lincoln  Is  the  thing  that  changed  him 
from  a  small-town  politician  to  a  national  savior — the  transforming 
power  of  a  spiritual  fire. 

We  need.  too.  what  he  developed  In  exalted  measure — a  passion- 
ate love  for  America  and  an  unswerving  faith  In  Its  capacity  to 
survive  as  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Born  in  a  rude  cabin,  denied  anything  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary education,  he  moved  up  through  the  strata  of  society  untU 
he  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  Nation  and  one  of  the  most 
conxmandlng  In  the  world.  Such  a  career  could  not  have  happened 
In  any  other  land;  tt  was  in  Itself  the  sign  and  symbol  of  our 
democracy,  a  living  promise  to  American  boys  and  girls  of  every 
time.  His  love  for  America  was  like  the  love  of  man  for  a  woman — 
tender,  self -sacrificing,  passionate.  Indestructible.  To  America  he 
knew  that  he  owed  all  he  was  or  had;  for  America  he  was  willing 
to  lay  down  even  life  Itself.  This  pride  and  this  faith  grew  in 
him  steadily  through  the  years.  They  were  the  third  element  of 
his  spiritual  progress. 

And  the  fourth  and  final  element  was  a  growing  and  deepening 
religious  faith.  Raised  in  a  theological  atmosphere  of  hellfire 
and  eternal  damnation,  his  boyish  heart  promptly  and  vigorously 
rejected  the  conception  of  a  God  who  could  hate  and  condemn  to 
eternal  torment  the  chUdren  of  His  creation.  For  this  revolt 
young  Lincoln  was  termed  a  heretic  and  by  some  an  atheist.  He 
never  did  find  a  church  whose  theology  met  his  own  Ideals,  and 
so  he  never  Joined  the  church,  though  attending  regularly  and  rev- 
erently. But  the  terrific  burden  of  his  responsibilities  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Nation's  suffering  drove  him  irresistibly  toward  de- 
pendence on  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  wisdom  and  power.  He 
never  formulated  »  written  creed,  but  my  father,  taking  Lincoln's 
own  words  out  of  his  speeches  and  letters,  and  with  no  additions 
or  changes  except  In  the  tense  of  the  verbs  and  the  addition  of  the 
words  "I  believe."  set  down  this 

caxzD  or  Abraham  lincolk  in  his  own  words 
"1  t»elleve  in  God.  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  our  great  and 
good  and  merciful  Maker,  ova  Father  In  Heaven,  who  notes  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 
*1  believe  In  Hla  eternal  truth  and  Justice. 

"1  recognize  the  sublime  truth  announced  In  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  proven  by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only  are  West  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 

"I  believe  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own 
their  dependence  upon  the  overruling  power  of  God.  and  to  Invoke 
the  Influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit;  to  confess  their  sins  and  trans- 
gresslcns  in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine 
repentance  will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon. 

"I  believe  that  It  Is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  Father  equally  in  our  triumphs  and  in 
those  sorrows  which  we  may  JusUy  fear  are  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  us  for  ovir  presumptuous  sins  to  the  needfxil  end  of  our 
reformation. 

"I  believe  that  the  Bible  Is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given 
to  men.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  ol  the  world  is  communi- 
cated to  us  through  this  book. 

"I  believe  the  will  of  God  prevails.  Without  HUn  all  human 
reliance  Is  In  vain.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being 
I  cannot  succeed.     With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fall. 


"Being  a  humble  Instrument  1^  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
I  desire  that  all  my  works  and  acts  may  be  according  to  His  wUl; 
and  that  It  may  be  so.  I  give  thi  inks  to  the  Almighty,  and  seek  HU 
aid. 

"I  have  a  solemn  oath  reglste-ed  in  heaven  to  finish  the  work  1 
am  In  in  ftUl  view  of  my  respmsibiilty  to  my  God.  with  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right  as 
God  gives  me  to  see  the  right.  Commending  those  who  love  me 
to  His  care,  as  I  hope  in  their  prayers  they  will  commend  me.  I 
look  through  the  help  of  God  to  a  Joyous  meeting  with  many  loved 
ones  gone  before." 

My  friends.  In  these  days  of  r  atlonal  and  international  problems 
and  discouragements  no  one  ol  us  Is  In  a  position  to  exert  very 
wide  influence.  The  events  a  e  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of 
us.  Ovirs  is  not  the  voice  to  ommand.  nor  the  power  to  decide. 
But  we  can  do  each  of  xis  lu  his  small  way.  the  things  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  so  greatlr.  We  can  Impose  upon  ourselves 
a  discipline  which  will  promot;  mental  growth,  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  country's  problems,  clearer  vision,  and  wiser 
judgment.  We  can  have  In  o\x  own  hearts  the  fire  of  a  moral 
purpose.  We  can  cherish  a  pr  de  In  America  and  a  devotion  to 
her  Interests  which  express  tl  emselves  not  In  words  but  In  a 
passionate  love  that  will  endue  any  sacrifice,  even  If  necessary, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  And  we  can  believe  as  he  believed, 
and  as  our  fathers  before  us  believed,  that  Almighty  God  has 
set  this  land  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  here 
a  higher  degree  of  himian  wel'are,  a  finer  tolerance  and  mutual 
respect  than  has  ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  And  that 
each  of  us  has  his  own  eterna  ly  Important  part  to  play  in  that 
divine  plan.  '^     ^ 

We  can  make  ours  the  motto  which  he  set  forth  for  himself:  "1 
do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best  I  can,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.' 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Spealer,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  in<  lude  the  following  radio  address 
by  William  D.  Bosler,  LL.  B..  on  February  12,  1939.  Mr. 
Hosier  has  spent  15  years  n  the  study  of  Lincoln  and  we 
regard  him  as  the  foremos  authority  in  the  country  upon 
the  life  and  era  of  the  Greai  Emancipator. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

It  was  a  chilly  afternoon  in  November  1863.  The  sun  sinking  in 
the  west  oast  its  shadows  over  a  throng  of  people  gathered  upon  a 
vast  battlefield  to  dedicate  it  to  the  men  who  made  a  supreme 
sacrifice  upon  its  broad  spreai  ling  fields  but  a  few  short  months 
before. 

Every  walk  of  life  was  reprafeented  on  the  occasion,  all  mingled 
together  on  the  browning  fields  of  autumn  so  lately  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  the  North  and  South.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, delivered  a  lengthy  "clasiilcal"  oration,  regarded  as  his  great- 
est polemic  effort.  Today  it  Is  forgotten,  burled  in  oratorical 
libraries. 

The  dedication  was  about  t<i  close,  when  a  tall  man.  dressed  in 
an  lll-fittlng  black  suit,  rose  sliwly  from  a  chair  In  which  his  body 
was  slumped,  stepping  forward  upon  the  platform,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  two  small  sheets  of  piper,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  in  a  shrill  monotone  voice,  yet  charged  with  deep 
emotion  and  sincerity  of  expre  sslon. 

His  words  were  barely  audlb  e  a  hundred  feet  from  the  platform. 
In  less  than  3  minutes  he  had  finished.  The  "dedicatory  remarks" 
made  by  the  President  consisi  ed  of  only  267  words.  Little  or  no 
applause  followed.  The  audic  nee  did  not  grasp  nor  comprehend 
their  meaning  or  Importance,  None  of  those  present  were  con- 
scious of  the  concenter  of  IdejJs  expressed  in  the  simple  sentences 
which  were  later  to  become  Use  the  resonant  notes  of  a  tnimpet. 
echoing  down  to  future  generations. 

Lincoln  stood  there  an  emb  )dlment  of  the  reborn  democracy  of 
a  nation  baptized  in  the  blooc   of  a  fraternal  struggle. 

His  speech  was  brief,  yet  comprehensive,  tense,  and  elegant, 
linking  the  past  to  the  then  pr  ssent,  with  the  hopes  of  future  man- 
kind. In  quality  of  compositK  n.  literary  merit,  music  of  its  poetry. 
modulation  of  its  rhythm,  its  nearest  approach  is  the  lofty  tribute 
ol  Pericles,  delivered  in  Athem  2,300  years  before,  in  tribute  to  the 
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EokUer*  wtro  died  ta  the  Pelopomxesten  WBrs.  Lineoin  seonetf  to 
have  foreseen  vlstons  of  an  embattled  democracy  of  a  fixture  ttane. 
menaced  by  the  autocracy  of  those  who  would  substitute  arbitrary 
powers  to  destroy  Its  attributes  and  functions. 

Be  (fld  not  appreciate,  and  it  to  doubtful  that  durto^  his  Ufa  be 
clearly  comprehended,  that  the  short,  simple  uttcraace  was  the 
summation  of  American  ideals,  and  had  Impregnated  in  them  the 
aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  America,  the  consecration  of  its  pur- 
poses upon  the  altar  of  humanity;  that  these  utterances  would 
be  to  future  mankind  a  flaming  torch  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  sought  the  bles&ings  of  a  real  deoaocracy.  Let  us  analyza 
a  portion  of  this  sublime  utterance. 

It  opens  with  a  superstructure  of  only  five  lines. 

*'T>3urscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

These  Introductory  lines  In  substance  contain  the  basts  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  struggle  of  mankind  for  human  liberty  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years. 

From  Runnymede.  where  the  English  barons  established  the 
principle  of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  In  the  Magna 
Carta  forced  from  King  John.  foHowed  by  the  axiom  of  liberty 
wrested  from  King  Edward  half  a  century  later,  "What  concerns 
all  must  be  approved  by  all,"  which  later  was  to  become  a  part  of 
the  unwritten  constitirtlon  of  Great  Britain.  TTiese  two  axioms 
were  the  insptratlcm  of  the  founders  of  the  Colonies,  the  beacon 
light  of  the  settlers  of  Massaclrusetts  and  Virginia,  the  torch  that 
illuminated  the  path  of  the  leaders  of  the  colonial  era.  the  Oontl- 
nejital  Congresses,  the  makers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indep>eiuienoa, 
the  War  of  the  Revohitlon.  the  drafting  of  a  constitution,  its 
adoption,  in  fact,  the  birth  of  a  nnw  nation  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  Justice  for  alL 

Now.  in  our  era  we  are  facing  a  supreme  stnvgle  in  world 
democracy,  to  determine  If  these  and  like  principles,  planted  upon 
oin*  shores  over  300  years  ago.  shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  a  critical  period  at  our  Nation,  with  democracy 
on  the  defensive  throughout  the  world,  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  forces  opposed  to  it. 

Government  by  dictatorship  Is  not  new.  It  is  a  relncamatlon  in 
form  of  the  age-eld  doetrtne  of  the  •'divine  right  of  kings."  which 
"for  cecturtes  hdd  men  in  bodily  slavery  and  spiritual  dcgrada- 

tlM»." 

It«  modem  method  of  application  is  to  dominate  the  people  so 
that  they  are  deprived  of  a  freedom  of  choice,  thereby  becoming 
coerced  to  such  a  degree  that  they  permit  thalr  individual  hberty 
of  action  to  became  submerged  into  a  party  or  group,  wlio  in  turn 
become  the  Instruments  that  dictate  the  policies  of  the  state  by 
force,  in  disregard  of  all  of  the  fundamental  rights  belonging  to  the 
people. 

Linocdn's  theory  at  (povemment  was  that  all  of  the  people  had  s 
freedom  of  choks*  la  the  selectkui  of  those  who  governed  them,  and 
in  the  directing  of  the  policies  of  the  state;  further,  that  such 
choice  was  an  inviolate  prlTli^^e  and  right  which  co\fid  not  be 
abridged,  because  the  people  alone  were  the  sole  and  ultimate 
arbiters  of  their  own  destiniea. 

To  Lincoln  the  welfare  of  the  iiullvldual  was  of  the  greater 
importance.  The  state  wbs  only  an  Instrument  created  by  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  prerogaUvea.  AU  this 
Is  true  democracy. 

He  insisted  that  if  the  majority  of  the  individuals  comprising  the 
state  were  right,  then  the  government  would  be  right,  provided 
always  that  minorities  were  protected  in  their  rights  by  the 
maJCH-ity. 

LinccAn'b  five  opening  lisea  at  Gettysburg  embodied  all  of  ttae 
hopes,  dreams,  and  ideals  of  the  great  majority  of  peoples,  seeking 
a  new  freedom  In  a  new  world,  where  they  could  exercls?  a  freedom 
of  rHlglon.  speech,  or  of  the  press,  together  with  all  of  the  attributes 
of  Justice  and  egoallty  at  opportimlty.  brfonging  to  them. 

The  President  ne«t  proceeded  to  state  briefly  the  purposes  of  the 
dedication  in  terms  remarkably  applicable  to  present  world  con- 
ditions: 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war.  tasting  whether  that 
Nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  ao  dedicated,  c«n  long 
endure." 

To  the  sj)eaker  the  supreme  question  was  the  survival  of  popular 
government,  not  only  ours,  b«t,  as  he  added,  "any  nation  so  ctm- 
celvcd  and  so  dedlcatetL" 

Here  in  the  New  World  he  was  striving  to  preserve  an  Ideal  of 
govenunent  by  the  people  founded  In  the  Old  World,  not  for  Its 
ideals  alone,  hut  becatise  he  believed  under  Its  principles  the 
greatest  number  of  the  common  paopie  were  and  wotild  be  Skble  to 
obtata  the  greater  blessings  ot  life,  liberty,  and  happineas.  He 
stood  for  a  democracy  because  under  It  the  people  in  the  largest 
sense  would  and  do  enjoy  the  greater  privileges  of  the  heritage  of 
equality  and  could  fkid  the  widest  doors  for  the  freest  aclf-ezpres- 
slon  and  self-development  of  their  capabilities. 

His  voice  still  echoes  down  to  us  to  Inspire  us  in  the  struggle 
against  the  destructive  doctrines  that  have  Imin-egnated  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World  and  are  Imocking  at  onr  and  others' 
doors,  seeking  to  sap  the  vitality  not  only  of  our  Nation  but  of  all 
others  vrho  believe  in  and  support  a  democratic  form  of  goremment. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  are  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  adjusting  their  economic  azid  social  prohlcms  so  that  the  rights 
of  minor  nations  and  individuals  may  be  preserved  wlUiout  a  sacrli- 
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flee  of  the  freedom,  dignity,  and  Uvea  of  those  living  tmder  its 
tenets. 

The  dictatorships  of  the  world  are  all  engaged  in  extinguishing 
the  beacons  that  light  the  pathway  of  freedom.  We  arc  facing  the 
last  frontiers  of  Individual  liberty,  freedom,  free  expression  of  re- 
ligion, speech,  and  press.  They  represent  to  us  the  Ideals  of  a 
government,  the  antithesis  of  those  who  live  under  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  free  democracy  such  as  expressed  by  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World. 

They  govern  by  the  weapons  of  oppreaeton.  Ttielr  peoples  have 
no  voice  in  the  policies  of  their  governments.  The  state  is  supreme. 
The  masses  arc  but  vassals  to  the  will  of  a  dictator  whose  voice 
must  stand  unchallenged  against  that  of  the  people.  By  va*t 
armaments  they  apparently  !<rpk  to  impress  their  purpoeee  upon 
the  world  by  force  of  arms.  Their  atm  appears  to  bo  to  crush  the 
democracies  of  tbe  world.  Democracy,  challenged,  can  yield 
nothing  to  these  destructive  means  and  ends  of  government. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  is  climaxed  by  a  plea  for  a  lasting 
democracy  in  these  words: 

"That  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
tlmt  cauM  for  which  ttiey  iiere  gave  the  la«t  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

Devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy  was  the  uppermost  thoxight 
in  the  President's  mind— devotion  to  the  cause  that  maide  neeee- 
sary  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  a  revival  of  the  principles  of  a  ttiM 
democracy  for  all. 

Lincoln  loved  these  Ideals.    It  was  a  second  nature  to  him. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  growth  of  Intolerance  by  gTouj)s  having 
In  view  the  purpose  to  limit  and  rertrirt  the  righte  of  other  men. 
both  biadt  and  white.  It  was  prevalent  in  his  own  State  of 
lUinole.  Lincoln  denounced  it  ae  ua-AmerioaB  and  oontsary  to  all 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Nation  was  founded.  And  the 
masses  of  our  people  have  come  to  accept  this  new. 

His  phlloaophy  was  grounded  in  a  belief  that,  if  we  oaaaot  give 
freedom  to  every  creature,  let  us  do  notlilag  that  shall  impoae 
slavery  upon  any  other  creature.  This  typified  the  logic  behind 
the  public  expressions  of  the  mature  Llncola.  He  believed  that 
the  charter  of  the  farthers  must  be  kept  sacred  in  spirit  as  well  as 
In  form.  Both  to  him  were  correlated  and  were  dependent  upcm 
each  otteer. 

To  preser\'e  the  principles  of  our  democracy  from  the  eruToaeh'- 
ments  of  legislative  invasion,  as  well  as  from  usurpation  by  Judicial 
bodies,  was  a  baste  element  of  Lincoln's  polltloal  phUoeophy.  He 
di— pptufed  of  courts  stifastituting  Judicial  dicta  as  law  instead 
of  legislaUoa  passed  by  legislative  authority. 

He  believed  such  a  course  perilous;  that  it  would  deprive  the 
people  of  being  their  own  rulers  and  refslgn  thrlr  rights  into  the 
hands  of  tribunsOs  taming  "their  decisions  to  political  purpoeee." 
He  espoused  freedom  of  individual  InitlatlTe  as  the  best  means  to 
preserve  a  free  govemnient.  He  opposed  centralizatioa  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  special  groups,  fearmg  It  would  destroy  the 
fundamental  ground  work  of  our  democracy  and  imperil  the  liber- 
ties inherent  In  the  people.  He  believed  m  a  {wUcy  of  utilizing 
the  resources  of  government  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a  pro- 
posal more  than  two  generations  in  advance  of  hla  era. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  foresaw  that  old  formulae  did 
not  meet  the  changing  economic  and  social  problems  confronting 
the  pet^jle. 

Lincoln,  were  he  living,  would  deprecate  any  movement  to  sup- 
press or  limit  the  privileges  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  he 
wotild  favor  rather  an  enlargement  than  a  limitation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  of  speech,  or  radio. 

Jefferson  said,  over  a  century  ago,  that  "America  is  the  worlds 
best  hope."  Lincoln  believed  in  that  hope  and  gave  bis  all  to 
restore  it  to  its  greats  luster. 

Then  In  his  speech  followed  a  clause  of  only  14  words: 

"That  we  here  highly  reeoWe  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vam." 

It  was  the  leitmotif  of  the  adfdrw.  a  dedication  to  the  eternal 
and  inalienable  rights  of  men. 

The  closing  peroration  is  like  a  chant  from  an  Inspired  god.  The 
graves  of  the  fallen  lay  before  him.  silent  witnesses  to  his  resolve: 

"That  this  Nation  shall,  under  Ood.  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
doox;  and  that  this  Governmrnt  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  p>eople  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  These  words  disclosed 
the  widening  horizon  line  of  Lincoln's  thought,  disclosing  tiiat  his 
asptratlooB  for  a  democracy  for  all  men  went  far  before  \.i\e  ttien 
present  moment.  In  430  B.  C.  Cleon,  a  tanner,  imnounoed  to 
the  men.  of  Athens:  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  democracy  that  shall 
be  democratic;  that  shall  give  us  the  rule  which  shall  be  of  the 
people,  by  the  peopJe,  for  the  people."  The  thought  and  hope  had 
t>een  born  and  lived  In  the  hearts  of  men  for  ages  fiast.  Lincoln 
had  linked  the  hopes  at  mankind  of  the  aces  to  the  reawakened 
needs  aiid  hopes  of  his  own  day. 

We  are  facing  much  the  same  struggle  that  Lincoln  faced  !n 
his  era.  "to  guard  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  men's  souls  and 
Intellects"  in  a  war-torn  and  distracted  world,  and  by  our  example 
and  through  our  precept,  cooperation,  and  help,  if  pstsslble,  to 
reestablish  a  "better  world  order,"  among  all  nations,  vhich  win 
Inure  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ideals  of  Unooln  now  a  part  of  o«r 
country's  heritage,  and  extend  to  all  humanity  the  benerolcnoe  of 
a  trtw  doEnoeracy.  as  redcdlcated  by  Abraiiam  Uncotn  upon  the 
txittiff'^iH  of  Oettysburg  ovtr  75  years  ago. 
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Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of  course,  these  Communists 


ipant  the  aliens  to  stay  on  the 


or 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  14.  1939 
Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Workers*  AUlance  of 
America,  with  the  aid  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Oklahoma, 
is  attempting  to  organize  in  the  State.  I  have  pubUcly 
condemned  the  Workers'  AlUance  as  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion and  have  advised  the  people  of  Oklahoma  not  to  be  mis- 
led into  joining  this  organization,  pointing  out  jt  was  not  a 
legitimate  labor  organization:  that  it  was  not  affiliated  with 
either  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  C.  I.  O.:  and  I  have  also  sub- 
mitted to  people  m  Oklahoma  evidence  that  the  organization 
is  communistic  in  its  background  and  motives. 

After  seeing  a  press  comment  with  reference  to  my  stand. 
David  Lasser.  national  president  of  the  Workers'  Alliance, 
called  at  my  office.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  record  a  tran- 
script of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Lasser  and  myself  on 
the  morning  of  February  9.  I  also  wish  to  present  a  copy  of 
Mr  Lasser's  letter  to  me.  which  was  given  to  the  press  on  the 
evening  of  February  9.  which  letter  reached  my  office  on  the 
morning  of  February  10.  „,j«„f 

Mr  Lasser's  letter  released  to  the  press  was  an  evident 
attempt  to  evade  and  distort  the  truth.  I  want  to  charge 
every  Member  of  Congress  with  the  responsibility  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  background,  motives,  and  extent 
of  the  Communist  organization  known  as  the  Workers  Al- 
liance. I  feel  that  every  man  here  who  loves  America,  who 
believes  in  the  American  system  of  government,  and  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents  at  heart  will  advise  his  peo- 
ple not  to  be  misled  by  the  Communist  organizers  of  the 
Workers'  Alliance.  I  want  to  point  cut  that  the  national 
leadership  of  this  organization  has  in  it  a  number  of  avowed 
Communists.  I  want  to  urge  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
other  States  to  send  these  carpetbagger  Communists  back 
where   they  came  from  when   they   invade   our  States  to 

I  call  attention  of  all  Americans  to  the  fact  that  the  alien 
element  is  noUceable  among  the  organizers  of  this  Com- 
munist front.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  the  workers 
on  W  P  A.  and  to  all  those  unemployed  people  who  are 
becoming  members  of  the  Workers'  Alliance,  that  the  Work- 
ers' Alliance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  W.  P.  A.,  and  cannot  influence  national  legislation,  and 
that  their  attempt  to  leave  such  impressions  es  reasons  for 
belonging  to  this  movement  is  utterly  ridiculous  and  totally 
false.  The  Workers'  Alliance  cannot  get  one  cent  of  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Workers'  Alliance  cannot 
put  anyone  on  or  off  the  W.  P.  A.  The  leaders  of  the  Work- 
ers' Alliance  are  collecting  dues  under  these  false  pretenses. 
If  members  only  pay  10  cents  a  month  and  their  ngures  are 
correct  that  they  have  200.000  members,  they  take  in  $20,000 
a  month,  or  almost  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  under 

false  pretenses.  ^     ,       ^         xw     ,    ^ 

Let  me  point  out  that  they  (the  fovmders.  the  leaders, 
and  organizers)  are  Communists  and  not  the  rank  and  file. 
These  overfed  organizers  are  taking  the  dimes  from  unem- 
ployed and  underprlveleged.  Look  around  for  yourself  and 
see  what  they  are  taking  from  you  and  try  to  find  something 
they  are  giving  to  you.  If  you  can  find  one  Communist  in 
America  who  is  unemployed.  I  will  show  you  three  who  are 
potbeUied  and  benefiting  from  the  depression  circumstances 
which  are  the  causes  of  your  problems. 

I  put  an  amendment  in  the  W.  P.  A.  bill  to  cut  all  the 
aliens  off  the  W.  P.  A.  so  that  American  citizens  would  reap 
all  the  benefits  of  that  program.  That  amendment  would 
remove  something  like  30.000  aliens  from  the  W.  P.  A-  The 
Workers'  Alliance  viciously  opposed  my  stand.  In  their 
paper.  Work,  they  repeatedly  condemned  that  amendment. 


W.  P.  A.,' because  many  of  tl^ese  aliens  are  their  associate 
Communist  workers. 

I  want  every  American  citij  en  who  is  on  the  W.  P.  A.,  or 
who  wants  to  get  on  the  W.  I '.  A.  rolls  to  decide  for  himself 


if  it  is  fair  to  leave  him.  an 


with  his  family  hungry  while  aliens  and  Communists  are 
holding  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  job  he  deserves. 
Do  you  believe  that  aliens  should  be  on  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  roll 
while  American  citizens  are  imemployed  and  their  families 


starving?     If  you  do  believe 


must  be  so  overwhelming     • 
signatures  on  petitions     •     •     • 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  good 


dimes  from  the  little  hands 
from  the  pocket  of  workingni 


American  citizen,  unemployed 


that  the  aliens  should  have 


these  jobs,  then  support  the  ^  ^Torkers'  Alliance,  because  that 
is  what  they  believe.  If  you  believe  these  jobs  belong  to 
American  citizens,  call  the  h^nd  of  these  organizers  of  the 
Workers'  Alliance. 

I  want  to  call  your  attentian  to  page  12  of  the  Workers' 
Alliance  paper  called  Work.  In  that  editorial  column  these 
Communists  say: 

We  mvist  begin  at  once.  Preslure  from  the  American  people  for 
the  continuance  and  extension  ( t  a  Federal  public-works  program. 


•     *,    there  must  be  millions  of 

and  honest  people  who,  through 
no 'f  auirof"their  own  have  be(  n  unemployed  and  those  on  the 
W  P  A.  rolls,  you  have  me  hods  of  presenting  your  cause 
yourself.    Do  not  let  these  parasite  Communists  take  the 


of  undernourished  children  or 
:n  where  we  in  Congress  have 


intended  these  dimes  should  tfo.  There  is  not  a  single  citizen 
in  the  Fourth  District,  rich  o  •  poor,  black  or  white,  on  or  off 
the  W.  P.  A.,  who  has  ever  found  my  door  closed  to  him. 
The  latchstring  Is  always  on  the  outside.  You  have  come 
to  my  office  and  to  my  hom<  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  midnight.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away.  No  tele- 
phone call  was  refused  an  anj  wer.  No  letter  came  to  me  that 
did  not  get  a  reply.  I  have  t  Iways  listened  to  your  problems 
and  your  viewpoints  and  attempted  to  aid  you  in  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  and  have  always  worked  hard  and 
earnestly  for  what  I  beUeved  to  be  to  your  best  interests. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  throu  h  anyone  to  take  up  your  cause 
with  me.  I  am  telling  the  w  )rld  that  no  damned  Communist 
can  influence  me  one  iota  on  any  vote  or  action  that  I  will 
ever  take  as  your  representative  in  Congress.  The  Workers' 
Alliance  cannot  represent  3  0u  to  me.  You  can  represent 
yourself,  but  I  want  this  iss  le  clearly,  definitely,  and  finally 
known  that  I  believe  that  C(  mmunists  should  be  kept  out  of 
Oklahoma.  I  stand  ready  x>  do  my  part  without  fear  or 
hesitation  to  keep  them  wl  lere  they  belong,  outside  Okla- 
homa, outside  America. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i  ,m  constrained  to  say  that  the 
American  system  of  govemiient  was  good  enough  for  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  it  i^  good  enough  for  me.  Abraham 
Lincoln  led  this  Nation  in  a  jcourse  of  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can liberties  and  American  junion  and  urged  that  we  accept 
the  task  of  preserving  American  democracy  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  vmbom.  I  am  goiig  to  fulfill  my  part  of  that  task. 
I  love  America.  I  despise  i  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism, 
and  all  "isms"  built  on  tha  theory  of  dictatorship  by  indi- 
vidual groups  or  classes.  I  Relieve  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  condemn  the  Workers'  Alliance,  the  Communist; 
Party,  and  all  of  these  damnable  forces  that  parade  xmder 
the  guise  of  worthy  causes  ii  an  attempt  to  inoculate  Amer- 
ica with  the  diseases  of  dej  truction. 

It  is  in  the  si^rit  of  lov(  for  and  faith  in  the  American 
system  of  government.  Mi.  Speaker,  that  I  condemn  the 
Commimist  Workers'  Alliance  and  call  on  America  to  stand 
guard  against  these  alien  fc  rces. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  CONVOSATION 
HOMA.   AND  MR.  DAVID  LASSER, 
ART    9,    1»3» 

Mr.  Lasses.  Our  organizatla  i 
A  newspaper  clipping  that  hxift 
come  up  here  and  find  out 
the  McAlester  paper. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes:   that  Is  ac 
which  I  made.    I  have  public  y 


BliTWTEN   HON.  LTL«  H.  BOREN,  OF  OKLA- 
PRESIDENT,  WOKSERS'  AIXIANCX,  FEBRTT- 


\^hat 


In  Oklahoma  forwarded  up  to  us 
us  very  m.uch.     I  thought  I  would 
this  Is  aU  about.     This  Is  from. 


accurate  account  of  the  comment 
condemned  the  Workers'  Alliance. 
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"hSr.  Ti»Bi«a,  Jtist   wby   and  far   whaA  z«aaon  did  you   have   to 

condemn  it? 

ta.  BoREN.  Because  I  am  convinced  It  is  a  Communist  oifMii- 
BBtlon. 

Mr.  Taas^  WeU,  now,  there  are  xindoubtadly  some  CmnmunlBts 
In  the  organization,  as  there  are  undoubtedly  Communists  tn  the 
C.  I.  O..  A.  F.  of  L..  and  other  organizations,  but  do  you  know  at 
any  subrerstve  activity,  because  if  you  do,  we  would  certainly  put 
a  stop  to  U  and  sever  coimectlon  with  thsxe  people  who  are 
responsible. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  aubverBlve  activity 
If  you  mean  any  partlmilar  action  that  could  b«  defined  as  an 
attempt  to  destroy  something  by  violence,  and  so  forth,  but  I  do 
know  thfiX  when  your  organiZBrs  came  to  Oklahoma  they  began 
their  attempts  with  the  aid  and  consent  and  constant  asBoelatian 
with  the  head  of  th»  Communist  Party  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Lasskk.  Well,  now.  I  am  concerned  here  with  the  action  we 
are  going,  to  take  as  an  organization.  Wa  wanted  to  be  certain, 
because,  of  course,  what  you  have  said  Is  an  attack  on  us  whlcli 
we  will  be  compelled  to  answer. 

Mr.  BosxN.  Certatnly.  Tou  would  be  justlfled  in  Tnafcing  any 
answer  that  you  see  fit  to  make,  becaiue  my  condemnation  was  cer- 
tainly no  half-way  matter  with  me.  I  don't  do  things  by  half. 
When  I  believe  a  thing  I  believe  it.  I  don't  straddle  fences  or 
piissyfoot  around  about  It.  When  I  fight  for  or  against  a  thing  I 
fight  far  or  agalzist  It.  Thfre  is  no  Mr.  Milquetoast  about  me.  X 
Just  decide  what  is  right  as  best  I  can  and  then  act  in  accordance 
with  that  conviction.  You  can  be  certain  that  the  statement  in  the 
press  that  I  directly  and  fuUy  condemned  the  Workers'  Alliance  is 
an  accurate  accoiint  of  what  I  said,  and  that  is  my  attitude.  Now, 
jcnir  organization  has  begun  to  build  up  a  pressure  group  in  the 
POurth  District,  and  from  the  similarity  in  the  contents  from  the 
letters  that  reach  me  the  pressure  tactics  that  you  use  are  unques- 
tionably illustrated.  Undciihtedly  I  would  come  in  conflict  soon^ 
or  later  with  the  Workers'  Alliance  or  any  communistic.  Ftwclst. 
nazl-ism,  or  such  groups,  because  at  all  times  I  am  \inalterably 
opposed,  to  any  "Ism"  Inimical  to  Americanism. 

Hfr.  Lasses.  Now,  Congressman.  Mayor  Eague  and  a  number  of 
others  have  taken  this  sort  of  attitude  because  they  eitber  respected 
or  feared  our  power  and  they  sought  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  BoREN.  As  for  me,  I  neither  respect  nor  fear  yo\ir  power. 
I  am  interested  In  destroying  the  existence  of  the  Workers'  AUi- 
ance  only  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  Communist  organization.  I 
am  not  concerned  about  the  political  signlflcance  of  the  organiza^ 
tlon  as  it  might  be  reflected  in  my  personal  campaigns  for  reelec- 
tion, because,  as  I  say,  I  neither  respect  nor  fear  your  organizaiion. 
Mr.  Lasses.  I  have  brouglit  out  a  copy  of  our  constitution  and. 
a  membership  book  with  me  which  I  am  going  to  leave  with  you. 
Just  because  there  might  be  some  Communist  in  our  organisation 
does  not  mean  we  are  a  Communist  organization. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Why.  I  do  not  l}elleve  that  all  your  members  are 
Conunuxusts.  I  don't  know  Just  how  many  members  you  have  in. 
Seminole  County,  but  I  doubt  U  there  are  a  half  dozen  Conim.unlstft 
amongst  that  number.  AU  of  the  rest  are  good  people;  but  I  oU» 
say  yoiir  organizers  are  Communists,  and  I  have  reed  where  the 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Part;  in  America,  Mr.  Browder.  aaya 
that  all  Communist  activities  are  welded  together  In  a  popular  front 
caned  the  Workers'  Alliance  of  America.  That  statAOMnt  is  in  a 
puhUshed  book  by  this  avowed  Communist  leader.  Xtedoubtedlsi 
you  have  read  it.  Why  haven't  you  challenged  the  truth  at  that 
statement? 

Mt.  LAasEE.  W^  now.  we  can't  Just  go  around  challenging  everji 
statement  that  is  made  about  us.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Browdai 
had  in  mind;  maybe  he  wanted  to  prove  he  was  a  great  guy,  or 
something. 

Mr.  BoHBN.  I  have  no  dlq>osltion  to  be  unfair  about  anything. 
I  have  made  considerable  inveetigatlon  of  the  Workers'  Alliance.  I 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  activities  and  associations  in  Okla- 
homa. I  have  called  on  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  inquire 
of  your  acailations.  I  have  had  unofllcial  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  many  others,  and,  of  course,  I  have  the 
record  of  the  Dies  committee  and  many  other  sources  of  inlorma- 
tlon.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  investigation  as  long  as  there  is  a 
member  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  In  the  Fourth  District  of  Okla>- 
honaa.  K  I  could  be  convinced  you  are  not  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion, then  I  would  change  my  position;  but,  on  the  contrary.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Workers'  Alliance  Is  a  Communist  organization; 
and  even  as  long  as  I  had  any  doubt  about  whether  it  was  a  Com- 
mtmlst  organlzatton  or  not  I  would  be  opposed  to  Its  spread  in  my 
State,  because  I  fe^  that  an  organization  that  even  has  the  stigma 
of  doutrt-  on  tt  as  to  whether  it  is  Oomraunlst  or  not  is  an  organi- 
zation that  good  citizens  will  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Before 
I  WDtdd  Join  or  want  any  of  nty  fantUy  or  friends  to  Join  such  an 
or^nlzation  I  would  want  to  know  It  was  not  conmruirtsttr.  But, 
as  I  say,  all  the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the  Workers'  Alliance 
l3  a  Communlrt  organization. 

Mr.  Lasser.  Well,  the  workers  down  in  Oklahoma  feel  like  you  are 
trying  to  intimidate  and  threaten  them  because  you  say  they  should 
be  fired  from  the  W.  P.  A.  if  they  are  Commu:ilsts.  but.  of  cotirse.  we 
are  no  more  communistic  than  we  are  Democrats.  We  are  a  non- 
partisan organiaatlon. 

M^.  BoRSf.  My  statement  was  that  er^ry  man  in  a  Buperrtsory 
capacity  who  was  a  member  of  the  Workers'  Alllanee  ought  to  be 
fired,  and  I  hope  that  it  w*ll  be  done  In  my  district.  I  made  no 
reference  to  the  man  who  was  a  relief  client  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
take  any  action  that  would  disturb  anyone  on  relief.  I  Just  don't 
Intend  to  see  the  W.  P.  A.  administered  or  run  by  members  of  the 


iMth  «&- 


Workers'  Alliance,    "rbare  are  plenty  etf  gooA 

que<;tionable  American  dttBenstUp  and  itoneil 

Mlmlnister  the  W.  P.  A.  or  any  o^er  go^mntxnmxtal  pwjtaai.  ami  X 

propose  to  see  to  It  that  Government  programs  In  my  tliaittct  •• 

kept  In  the  hands  ot  just  such  bclievees  in  American  dsmoemcy 

and  the  American  Government. 

Mr.  IiAassa.  Congressman,  you  are  familiar  with  the  lam  wtalell 
prevents  dlscrimlnaUon  in  the  W.  P.  A.  because  of  prdit^imi  aauta- 
tlon  or  membership  In  labor  organlaatlana.  aod  you  teaUai  tfeat  tf 
you  remove  someone  becauae  they  we  a  member  of  a  latnr  QEfMil- 
aatton  you  are  breaking  the  law,  and  tine  last  law  Is  aBOK*  atrlct 
thsin  the  other  one  about  that? 

Mr  Bosen.  I  am  not  removuig  anyone  hi— "t  I  (to  not  have  ttM 
power  to  hire  or  fire  anyone,  bat  I  am  reoommendl&g  their  dbi- 
miaaal,  bat  if  I  had  the  powor  I  oeitainly  would  do  It.  It  la  my 
personal  opinion  that  since  this  Is  a  Democrat  program  tt  should 
be  admlnisteced  by  Democrats.  My  attitude  toward  tho  Workers' 
AUiance  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  politics.  It  has  to  do  wtOt  srtiM 
I  consider  tresson.  I  beUeve  tbac  anyone  who  promotes  commu- 
nism la  guilty  of  treaaoD  against  our  Qovemment  and  oartalBlir 
has  no  place  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

Mr.  LAsem.  Certainly  if  you  try  to  Inttmtdata  people  by  flrtng 
them  If  they  Join  the  Workers'  AlHsnns,  yon  will  be  breaking  the 
sstabllshed  law  and  laying  youxaaU  aq>en  to  asHous  Isgal  cbacgas. 
Mr.  Boren.  I  am  not  attempting  to  intimidate  anyone  X  am 
Just  telling  tbe  folks  down  in  my  part  of  the  country  tbe  truth — 
that  the  background  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  is  conununism  mat 
that  Its  ulterior  motives  are  to  spread  oommtmlsm,  and  as  a  private 
citizen  I  would   be   taking   that  action   in  or  out   ol   Congreas. 

Mr.  T.AHSFJi  But  dont  you  see  that  you  can't  separate  your  private 
actions  from  your  public  actions  because  what  you  do  is  pabllo 
action  because  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  BoREN  That  Is  true  in  a  sense,  but  I  bdlere  It  is  my  duty, 
both  as  a  cltiaen  and  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  to  fight  tlie  spread  of 
■*iBmfl"  inixnlcaL  to  our  syateon  of  govermugnt. 

Mr.  L.ASSER.  Tou  Indicated  some  pressure  methods  and  that  ws 
might  be  influencing  the  oourae  af  aotlon  at  laiglslatara. 

Mr.  BoRZir.  Oh,  no:  I  said  "pressure  tactics"  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
you  are  not  influencing  any  legiaiatoa.  I  do  believe  your  move> 
ment  la  an  opportunist  movement  and  that  you  are  taking  advan- 
tege  of  tbe  desperate  circumstances  of  unrmploycd  people  In  hold- 
ing out  false  hopes  to  them.  I  understand  tbat  these  people  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  unemployed  people  pay  a  dime  a  month  into 
your  naClDnal  fund,  and  I  presume  that  If  you  have  200.000  people 
that  VQQ  take  t20.000  a  month  from  theoe  people. 

Mr.  Lasser.  You  wotUdnt  deny  the  right  of  underprivlle«ad  ettt- 
■ens  to  argsnlza   and   improve  tbelr  conditions,  wotiid  yoa? 

Mr.  BoRZN  Most  certainly  not.  I  am  friendly  to  aU  other  ongsnt^ 
zations  that  exist  in  my  district.  I  have  oonxlemned  only  ttie 
Workers'  Alliance.  There  are  a  lot  of  substantial  organizations 
that  exist  in  my  district — ^legitimate  labor  organizations,  religious 
organizations,  veteran  organizations,  and  political  organizations, 
etc.  I  believe  ta  the  right  of  any  group  to  organize,  and  I  do  not. 
believe  that  communism  Is  confined  to  any  tinderprlvlleged  das  tn 
America.  I  think  there  are  more  people  in  America  who  are  draw- 
ing high  saluies  that  are  Communists  than  there  are  on  relief  rolls, 
r  think  there  are  more  potbeUled  and  overfed  Communists  than 
there  are  umlerfed  Communists. 

Mr.  Lasser.  The  growth  of  our  organization  speaks  for  Itsslf. 
Ptibllc  opliUon  will  decide  and  are  you  the  one  to  determine 
whether  we  should  organize  In  Oklahoma  or  not? 

Mr.  BoRvif .  I  am  the  one  to  decide  my  own  attltudi  and  actloni. 
r  have  decided  and  made  public  my  stand. 

Mr.  Lasser.  Tou  mention  the  Dies  committee.  I  wanted  to 
testify  before  the  Dies  committee  and  hope  I  will  get  a  chanoa. 
and  this  Mr.  Steele  who  testified  t>efore  the  Dies  committer — 
surely  to  God  you  are  not  getting  your  Information  from  hlmf 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  have  read  his  statement,  but  as  I  told  you,  I 
have  made  a  very  thorough  Investigation  and  my  thformatlon. 
comes  from  many  sources  and  all  ot  It  shows  the  Workers'  Alliance 
to  be  a  Communist  organization.  I  think  you  should  have  your 
day  tn  court  and  I  will  try  to  make  arrangements  for  you  ta 
appear  before  the  Dies  committee. 

Mr.  Lasser.  You  made  your  attack  without  calling  on  mc. 
I  will  Rend  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  will  send  out  to  our 
people  In  OfclRhoma  In  reply  to  your  charges  so  that  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  if  you  choose.  I  think  you  should 
have  called  on  me  before  you  made  any  charges  against  oar 
uiganlzatlon. 

Mr.  BoRCN.  Tou  probably  have  some  right  to  that  feeling,  btit 
you  are  not  a  citizen  of  my  district  and  I  have  no  interest  or 
responrtbtUty  toward  you. 

Mr.  Lasser.  Don't  you  beUeve  In  a  democratic  country — that  a 
fallow  is  entitled   to  beOeve   in   contaranlsm   If  he   wants  to? 

Mr.  BoRZN.  My  attitude  in  this  is  entirely  ImperaonaL;  I  am 
interested  only  in  Americanism.  I  think  we  are  going  through  a 
dangerous  period  In  which  the  future  of  our  country  will  be 
determined  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  preserve  tha 
American  system  of  government.  If  tt  could  be  absoliztcly  prov<en. 
to  me  that  you  were  a  Communist  and  liad  designs  of  setting 
up  In  America,  a  dictatorship,  either  of  an  Individual  as  dictator 
or  of  8  class  as  dictator,  or  any  such  change  tn  our  Oovemment,. 
then  I  persoruilly  would  be  convinced  that  your  attempts  war©' 
treason  against  the  Government  and  that  you  shoidd  be  con- 
demned and  executed  for  treaaon.  "Wtat  attitude  is  ttnperaonat 
and  applies  to  nazi-ism,  fascism,  as  well  as  to  communism,  or 
appUes  to  any  other  thing  that  attempts  to  deatroy  the  American 
system  of  government. 
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Mr     LASsn.  Why    dont    yon    caH    up    Colonel    Harrington    or 
McInWre  down  at  the  Whit©  House  and  ask  them  about  me? 
(Mr^^Tcalled  both  the  White  Houae  and  Harrington  and 

""££  ^^S^'^'rU  informed  that  they  had  asked  you  as  an  In- 
dividual  to  see  to  It  that  no  demonstrations  were  made  around 
the  White  House  and  that  you  had  cooperated,  but  that  they 
are  not  informed  at  aU  as  to  the  background  and  motives  and 
connections  of  your  organization.  ,  *,    _ 

Mr    Lassek.  I  have  talked  to  the  President  several  times. 

Mr  BoKiN.  The  President  talks  with  all  kinds  of  people.  The 
fact  that  you  are  talking  to  me  now  does  not  Indicate  my  attitude 
toward  your  organization. 

It  is  past  time  for  me  to  go  to  my  committee  and  I  am  sure 
you  have  other   duties  perhaps;    we   have   discussed   this   matter 

fully  enough  already.  ^         ^   ^  j.^.    ^  ,,. 

Mr.  Lasses.  Yes:  yea.  Indeed.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  talk 
with  you.  Congressman.  ..  ,      ^ 

Mr  BoRZN  Well,  I  am  glad  you  had  this  talk.  too.  At  least  we 
understand  each  other,  and  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  as  to  my  attitude.  I  have  been  quite  frank  with  you 
and  have  no  hesitancy  to  be  frank  about  all  of  my  actions  because 
everything  I  do  Is  straightforward  and  I  always  do  what  I  believe 
to  be  right  even  though  It  Is  possible  that  sometimes  I  might  be 

wrong 

Mr  Lasses.  Oh.  yes;  Just  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 
because  a  lot  of  members  are  asking  and  I  asked  the  C.  I.  O.  if 
they  had  a  record  on  it.  but  they  didnt.  How  did  you  vote  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  bUl?  ^     „  „*  ♦*,„ 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  voted  to  pass  It  and  have  so  Informed  aU  ot  the 
members  of  your  organization  who  have  written  me. 

Mr.  Lassek.  But  how  did  you  vote  on  the  Cannon  amendment 
to  raise  the  amount  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr  BoREi*.  I  voted  to  sustain  the  committee,  and  I  have  also 
informed  aU  the  members  of  your  organization  who  have  Inquired 
what  I  did  about  that.  too. 

Mr.  Lasser.  I  am  glad  to  get  this  information;   It  was  not   a 

record  vote.  .    _  ,  . 

Mr  BoREN.  No:  It  was  not.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
be  glad  If  everything  would  be  a  record  vote.  beca\ise  I  never 
cast  a  vote  that  I  would  not  be  glad  for  the  world  to  know  how  I 
voted  I  always  vote  my  honest  convictions  of  what  is  best  for 
the  people  I  represent  and  for  what  is  best  for  the  Nation,  regard- 
less of  the  attitude  of  pressure  groups  or  minority  interests. 

Mr.  Lasses.  I  am  glad  we  both  understand  each  other.  Con- 
gressman. . 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes:  I  am  glad  you  came  out.  We  both  know  where 
we  stand.     I  know  your  attitude  and  you  know  mine. 

Mr.  Lassbb.  Yes;  and  thank  you  for  your  time.  Congressman. 

^  Workers  Alliance  of  America. 

^  Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,  1939. 

Hon.  Ltle  H.  Bohek. 

House  of  Representatix-rs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear- CONGRESSMAN  Boren:  I  am  writing  you  this  open  letter  In 
accordance  with  my  conversation  with  you  today  regarding  a  state- 
ment in  the  press  In  Oklahoma  on  your  attitude  toward  the  Work- 
ers Alliance.  ^  ,,     , 

You  wUl  remember  I  called  your  attention  to  a  press  clipping 
m  which  you  declared  you  had  written  to  the  State  administrator 
of  W  P.  A.  in  Oklahoma  asking  the  removal  of  any  supervisor  or 
nonrelief  employee  in  your  district  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Work- 
ers Alliance.  ^     ^  ..w. 

I  informed  you  at  our  meeting  that  I  desired  to  check  this  press 
clipping  with  you  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  It  was  accurate 
before  we  took  any  action  regarding  It.  ..     ..^     ^   «    . 

You  Informed  me  that  ycu  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
administrator  as  quoted  In  the  press,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Workers'  Alliance  Is  a  Communist  organization.  You  fiuther  In- 
formed me  that  not  only  would  Workers"  Alliance  members  not  be 
given  supervisory  positions  on  W.  P.  A.,  but  that  no  Republican 
could  get  a  supervisory  position  In  yoiir  district.  You  further 
informed  me  that  you  would  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
the  growth  of  the  Workers"  AlUance  is  stopped  in  yoxir  congressional 
district,  and  you  would  exert  yotur  Influence  to  get  members  of  the 
orgamlzatlon  to  drop  out.  ... 

If  you  will  remember.  I  warned  you  about  this  course  of  action, 
calling  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  not  only  the  1938  Relief  Act 
but  the  provisions  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  as  well 
Include  very  severe  penalties  for  discrimination  against  W.  P.  A. 
workers  because  of  their  political  affiliation  or  membership  In  a 

labor  organization.  ^      .  .    ,      .  *w 

I  called  to  your  attention,  specifically,  section  19.  tlUe  I.  of  th« 
1938  Relief  Act.  which  says,  in  part:  .       ^ 

"Any  person  who  intentionally  •  •  •  by  means  of  any  fraud, 
force  threat,  intimidation,  or  boycott,  or  discrimination  on  accost 
of  race  religion,  political  afBllatlons.  or  membership  In  a  labor 
organization,  deprives  any  person  of  any  benefits  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  to  under  any  such  appropriation,  or  attempts  so  to  do. 
or  assists  In  so  doing,  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  fined  not  more  than  »a.0O0  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both."' 

I  caUed  to  your  attention  also  section  3B  of  the  deficiency  appro- 
prlaUon  bill  Just  passed,  which  vaes  substantially  the  same  lan- 


guage but  makes  the  crime  a  1  slony.     This  new  provision  Is  "In 
addition  to  and  not  substitutioi    for  any  other  section  of  existing 

law." 

Certainly  you  must  be  glvlni :  serious  thought  to  a  course  of 
action  which  is  placing  you  in  clear  defiance  of  the  eetabllshed 
law  of  the  land  and  in  defiance  a  r  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  prevent  any  political  or  othei  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  program.  ^^       w  *w  * 

If  you  will  remember,  I  repUfd  to  you  on  the  charge  that  our 
organization  Is  politically  controlled.  I  denied  this  statement  em- 
phatically and  asserted  that  any  >erson  who  made  such  a  statement, 
whether  he  be  within  the  alliai  ce  or  without,  would  be  guilty  of 
deliberate  falsehood. 

I  called  to  your  attention  thj  fact  that  It  Is  not  the  province 
of  any  Congressman  to  determii  le  whether  or  not  a  certain  organ- 
ization has  the  right  to  exist,  aid  that  If  you  were  attempting  to 
coerce  people  in  your  district  t<  become,  or  not  become,  members 
of  the  Workers'  Alliance,  you  wjre  laying  yourself  open  to  serious 
legal  charges. 

You  declared  that  you  were  al  armed  by  the  growth  of  the  Work- 
ers' Alliance  in  Oklahoma,  and  you  feel  that  if  we  continue  our 
growth  we  will  be  able  to  Influ  ;nce  the  covirse  of  action  of  legis- 
lators. If  you  wUl  remember.  :  Informed  you  that  our  activities 
would  have  to  meet  the  test  of  public  opinion. 

I  asked  you  to  cite  any  Instai  cee  of  any  of  our  activities,  of  any 
of  our  literature,  that  were  sub'  'ersive,  and  you  admitted  that  you 
had  no  such  material  or  inf ort  latlon. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  y<  u  got  yovir  chief  Information  on 
the  Workers'  Alliance  from  tt  r.  Walter  Steele  of  the  National 
Republic— an  organization  wh  ch.  If  not  fasclst-mlnded.  Is  cer- 
tainly very  close  to  It?  Is  It  i  ot  significant,  also.  In  determining 
where  you  stand,  that  displaced  In  your  outer  office  Is  a  large 
picture  of  the  S.  S.  Bremen  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  and 
that  this  picture  hangs  there  it  a  time  when  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  peop  e  are  boycotting  everything  that  Is 
German  and  fascist? 

Is  It  not  significant,  In  y  )ur  attitude  toward  the  Workers 
Alliance,  that  you  admitted  tliat  you  voted  for  the  »150.000.000 
cut  In  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  In  the  House,  and  tliat  If  this 
cut  had  been  sustained  In  th;  manner  that  the  House  wanted, 
reductions  In  the  W.  P.  A.  rol  s  would  have  started  on  February 
1  and  continued  at  the  rate  o  200,000  a  month,  necessitating  In 
Oklahoma  the  throwing  off  of  i  ome  30.000  American  families  on  to 
the  local  relief  rolls  or  the  breiidlines? 

If  you  remember,  I  Invited  ydu  to  call  the  White  House  and  find 
out  what  they  know  about  the  [Workers"  Alliance.  I  Invited  you  to 
call  the  Works  Progress  Admttilstratlon  and  find  out  what  they 
know  about  us.  You  subsequently  called  the  White  House  and 
were  informed  that  their  know  edge  of  o\ir  activities  refiects  noth- 
ing but  credit  on  the  Workers'  Alliance. 

If  you  will  remember,  I  Infcrmed  you  further  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  enter  Into  any  hostlU  ;les  with  you  or  to  have  any  Ill-will 
existing  between  yovirself  and  he  Workers'  Alliance,  but  are  solely 
determined  to  protect  the  righ'  s  of  Americans  who  are  unemployed 
or  on  W.  P.  A.  to  organize,  to  express  themselves  through  organ- 
ization and  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

If  you  will  remember,  you  <  Id  express  regret  that  you  had  not 
consulted  with  the  Workers'  j  ill  lance  before  you  sent  your  hasty 
letter  to  the  W.  P.  A.  Admlnij  trator  and  Issued  your  hasty  state- 
ment to  the  press. 

Judging  by  your  recent  att  tude  and  actions.  It  would  appear 
that  your  charge  of  communl  sm  is  actually  only  a  smoke  screen 
to  help  carry  through  the  pi  ins  of  those  who  want  to  entirely 
dismantle  the  W.  P.  A.  progrim  and  throw  hungry  and  starving 
people  on  the  streets,  and  tha  In  order  to  successfully  accomplish 
this  end  you  apparently  feel  1  .  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  Workers'  Alliance  becau  se  the  Workers'  Alliance  has  been  so 
active  and  effective  In  helping  to  preserve  the  program. 

It  would  also  appear  that  you  wish  to  exert  political  control 
over  the  W.  P.  A.  program  In  ;  'oixr  congressional  district  until  It  Is 
disbanded. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  have  perceived  that  you  have  acted 
unwisely  in  this  whole  mattei  and  that  you  will  make  no  further 
attempts  to  Intimidate  any  Ac  lerlcan  and  prevent  him  from  deter- 
mining what  organization  he  a  hall  or  shall  not  Join.  We  hope  that 
you  will  recognize  that  It  Is  your  duty  as  a  Congressman — even 
more  than  any  American — to  support  the  laws  of  the  Itmd;  and 
that  you  are  subject  to  the  siime  penalties  If  you  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate against  or  to  get  others  to  discriminate  against  any 
American  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  membership  In  a 
labor  organization. 

As  for  us  In  the  Workers'  A  llance,  we  are  going  to  continue  oiir 
activities  In  a  constructive,  o  rderly.  American  way.  to  mak«  s\xn 
that  the  essential  needs  of  tae  underprivileged  not  only  In  your 
own  State  but  in  every  State  are  protected — and  In  this  way  help- 
ing to  bring  recovery  for  America. 

We  hop>e  ycu  u-ill  see  fit.  in  all  honesty,  to  retract  the  statements 
you  have  made  about  us  an(  to  cease  any  actions  which  can  be 
construed  as  unlawfxil. 

If  there  Is  anything  In  this  letter  which  is  not  a  matter  of  fact 
concerning  our  conversation,  :  wotild  be  very  happy  to  be  corrected. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

DAvn)  Lasser.  NatiomU  President. 
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The  Ref  agee  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE 

BESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  THS   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  14,  1939 


BTATEMENT    BT    HON.    MANUEL    L     QUEZON.    PRESIDENT    OP 
THI  PHILIPPINE  COMMONWEALTH 


Mr.  ELIZALDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth, read  at  the  London  Conference  of  the  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Pohtical  Refugees,  February  13.  by 
George  Rublee,  American  delegate: 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Philippines  will 
be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Government  and 
other  governments  concerned  In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem,  which  It  Is  reallaed  must  be  approached  upon 
broad  humanitarian  grounds.  "Hie  Common  wealth  government  Is 
willing  to  continue  the  plan  in  operation  since  May  1938,  which 
permits  the  entry  toto  the  Philippines  upon  advance  approval  of 
a  limited  number  of  refugees  whose  maintenance  has  been  pre- 
vioufily  guaranteed  by  interested  persons.  The  forgoing  plan  Is 
naturally  subject  to  existing  and  future  immigration  laws  and 
regulations.  The  Commonwealth  government  believes  that  under 
this  plan  there  may  be  admitted  as  many  as  1.000  persons  annually. 

The  Commonwealth  authorltlee  are  furthermore  favorably  In- 
clined to  a  plan  which  would  permit  the  settlement  of  refugees 
on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  and  In  other  ifparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  Philippines.  The  Island  of  Mindanao,  the  southernmost  of 
the  Philippine  Archipelago,  has  an  area  of  some  37,000  square  miles, 
iB  spfursely  Inhabited.  Is  In  the  main  favorable  climatically,  and  is 
believed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  very  considerable  population. 
The  large-scale  colonization  of  Mindanao  by  Filipinos  and  sub- 
stantial sums  are  available  for  general  development  purposes.  It 
is  believed  that  this  program  could  be  materially  aided  through  the 
use  of  refugee  speclUlsts.  engineers,  technicians,  doctors,  skilled 
•nd  semiskilled  artisans.  The  Commonwealth  government  would 
favor  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  Mindanao  in  aocordance  with 
the  following  conditions  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  a  rate  as  may 
be  found  to  be  within  the  interest  of  Phillppine  national  econonty: 

1.  That  a  responsible  committee  representing  the  refugees  or  act- 
ing on  their  behalf  shall  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  to  finance  such 
settlements; 

2.  That  the  settlers  will  agree  to  engage  In  subsistence  farming 
or  such  other  activities  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  best  InteresU 
of  the  Philippines; 

3.  That  they  shall  take  out  naturallEatlon  papers  as  early  as 
possible,  thereby  expressing  tbeir  intention  to  become  Flllptno 
cltizeus; 

4.  That  until  they  become  PiUpino  citizens  they  shall  reside  In 
the  land  reserved  for  them; 

5.  That  the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  as  settlers  shall  be 
fixed  for  the  time  being  by  the  Commonwealth  government  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  set- 
tlenient  In  course  of  preparation,  having  In  view  the  committee's 
ability  to  take  care  of  the  settlers  and  the  consequences  of  large- 
scale  settlement  upon  the  national  economy  of  the  Philippines; 
and 

6.  That  the  plan  contemplated  and  its  execution  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Immigration  laws  now  In  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
passed  by  the  natif^T^'*^  assembly. 


Taxation    of    State,    County,    and    Municipal 

Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  14, 1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  bill  pro- 


posed to  tax  the  salaries  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  em- 
plojees  is  supported  by  the  report  made  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  TulaUoh  by  its  highly 
competent  staff.  This  Joint  conimtttee  is.  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Nation  on  all  internal-revenue 
tax  matters,  and  its  staff.  wh:cii  makes  this  report,  is  also 
beyond  question  the  most  efficient  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  fcUowiog  excerpts  from  this  exhaustive  report  will 
support  my  contentions.    On  page  1  the  following  appears: 

Part  I.  Whether  the  Congrres  has  the  power  to  apply  the  Federal 
income  tax  directly  to  the  Uiteifst  on  State  and  local  securities: 
It  is  the  opinion  at  this  ofRcc  that  a  caootltutlonal  amenament  Is 
the  only  eflectlve  way  by  which  the  Federal  incume  tax  may  be 
applied  to  this  Interest. 

Part  n.  Whether  tho  Congress  has  the  power  to  apply  the  F«d- 
eral  income  tax  directly  to  the  salaries  of  oflleers  anH  emptoyssa 
of  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions:  Kxlsttng  revciiua 
laws  tax  the  compensation  uf  State  and  local  ofRcers  anrd  employees 
to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  under  the  Oonstltutlon.  This  office 
does  not  believe  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to  afford  to  tb« 
courts  the  fullest  (^jportunlty  to  define  the  limits  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  go  In  subjecting  their  compensation  to 
the  income  tax. 

Any  decision  of  the  Court  extending  this  power  to  Include  the 
salaries  of  employees  who  have  theretofore  been  considered  exempt 
will  require  legislation  to  prevent  the  imposition  uf  retroactivs 
taxes.  While  it  is  likely  that  the  Court  will  In  time  substantially 
extend  the  Federal  power  with  respect  to  the  application  of  th« 
Income  tax  to  certain  classes  and  t^pes  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  olQce  that  In  order  to  eSectlvely 
reach  the  compensation  of  aU  State  and  local  officers  and  employees 
an  amendment  to  the  CoiiStltuUcn  will  prove  necessary. 

On  pages  2  and  3  the  following  appears: 

In  consideration  at  this  question,  an  exhanstlve  study  was  mad* 
by  tbe  Department  of  Justtoe  In  June  of   ISSS.    The  conclusion 

reached  In  that  study  is  that  "the  Congress  apparently  has  tb« 
power,  under  the  pieaent  trend  of  dedsions  to  tax  the  net  income 
arising  from  the  interest  paid  en  State  bonds."  With  this  con- 
clusion, we  are  unable  to  agree. 


On  page  47  the  following  appears: 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  all  of  the  salaries  at  State  and 
political  subdivision  officers  and  employees  could  be  reached  by  tha 
PMeral  Government,  and  all  the  salaries  of  Fed<^ral  officers  and 
employees  could  be  reached  by  the  State  governments.  Is  by  a 
constltvitional  anxendment. 

This  whole  controversy  has  arisen  from  a  study  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  This  study  is  met  head-on  by  this 
report  of  the  staff  of  the  joint  oommittee  ot  Congress,  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  keep  Congress  and  the  country  ad- 
vised with  reference  to  internal-revenue  matters.  The  study 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  that  they 
are  going  into  new  fields.  They  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
groimd.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  are 
positive  of  their  position  because  they  have  been  over  the 
ground  many  times. 

The  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
Its  staff  are  a^  follows: 

Chairman.  Robert  L.  Doughton.  Representative  from  North 
Carolina:  vice  chairman,  Pat  Harrison,  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi; William  H.  Eling.  Senator  from  Utah;  Walter  F. 
George.  Senator  from  Georgia;  Robert  M.  La  PoUette.  Jr.. 
Senator  from  WLsconsin;  Arthur  Capper.  Senator  from 
Kansas;  Tiaomas  H.  Cullen.  Representative  from  New  York; 
Allen  T.  Treadway.  Representative  from  Massachusetts: 
Prank  Crowther.  Representative  from  New  York;  secretary, 
Bryant  C.  Brown.  1916  Coionial  Ten  ace;  chief  of  staff,  Colin 
P.  Btom.  S940  LivingstOD  Street;  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
Gaston  D.  Chesteen,  2515  Thirteenth  Street;  technical  assist- 
ants. Lynn  L.  Stratton.  6403  Ridgewood  Avenue.  Chevy  Chaae. 
Md  David  C.  LonginotU.  214  Massachusetts  Avenue  NSL; 
gtatistician.  Walter  L.  Price.  2407  Pifteenth  Street;  attorneys, 
Weaver  Myers.  211  Delaware  Avenue.  William  L.  Wallace, 
2409  Thfrteenth  Street,  Walter  L.  Tucker.  Harvard  Hall 
Apartments,  Carl  A.  f^illips.  1340  Jefferson  Street:  stenog- 
raphers and  assistant  clerks.  Irma  Crieler,  214  Maasachuaetta 
Avenue  NE.,  Evelyn  Hall  Turner,  1445  Otis  Place. 
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Legrislature  of  Montana 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  14, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  LEGISLATURE  OP  MONTANA 


sentatives  of  the  United  States^ 
Representatives  of  Montana  In 


ind  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 


Co  DCTess. 


HoTise  Joint 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  memorials 
passed  recently  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Hoiue  Joint  Memorial  7 
Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  requesting 
It  to  assist  the  beet-sugar  Indxistry  In  Montana 
Whereas  only  29  5  percent  of  domestic  sugar  snles  are  allotted  to 
domestic  producers  at  present.  Cuba  has  practicaUy  the  same 
amount  and  our  Insular  possessions  41.5  percent.  American  pro- 
ducers are  rightfully  entitled  to  all  of  the  domestic  market  that  they 
are  able  to  supply:  and 

Whereas  the  Import  quotas  of  raw  sugar  as  set  at  the  present 
time  have  brought  the  farmers,  the  workers  In  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories and  the  laborers  In  the  beet  fields  In  direct  competition  with 
the  poorly  paid  labor  In  the  sugar-producing  territories  outside  of 
continental  United  States;  such  competition  has  the  direct  result 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  Uvlng  of  these  farmers  and  laborers  to 
a  level  incompatible  with  the  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  sugar  beets  can  be  effectively  grown  at  a  reasonable 
pront  m  this  State  and  there  Is  no  food  more  valuable  to  the 
consumer  In  nutritive  worth,  even  at  a  much  higher  price  than  at 
present;  and  .^  , .      ^ 

Whereas  the  production  of  sugar  beets  provides  employment  at 
good  wages  for  many  times  as  many  workers  as  the  same  acreage  of 
other  crops  adapted  to  this  latitude  and  any  control  of  the  expan- 
sion of  sugar-beet  acreage  means  more  unemployment  and  more 
relief  cUenU,  who  could  otherwise  make  a  Uvlng  In  this  Industry; 

Whereas  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the  present  policy.  If  con- 
tinued will  result  In  many  now  employed  In  this  country  losing 
their  means  of  livelihood,  thereby  further  Increasing  the  already 
tremendous  burden  of  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  our  beet  growers.  If  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable 
amovmt  of  money,  are,  due  to  their  higher  standard  of  living. 
many  times  better  customers  for  eastern  Industry  as  are  foreign 
sugar  laborers  and  planters;  and 

Whereas  an  orderly  and  sovmd  expansion  of  beet  plantings  In 
accordance  with  the  development  of  suitable  land  and  the  building 
of  new  factories  to  take  care  of  the  increased  production  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  process  to  the  building  up  of  this  State 
and  should  be  encouraged;  and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  problem  of  national  economy  and  de- 
fense- the  acute  shortage  of  sugar  during  the  World  War  demon- 
strated our  need  for  a  much  higher  domestic  sugar  production  In 
time  of  emergency;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  high  altitude  of  this  region  there  are 
practically  no  substitute  crops  for  sugar  beets,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  beet  Industry  means  the  throttling  of  our  agriculture  by 
ellmlatlng  the  best  cultivated  crop  In  a  proper  rotation  for  main- 
taining soil  fertility  and  weed  control:  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  profitable  agricultural  operations  is 
so  vital  to  the  business  of  all  of  Montana  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
United  States  and  should  be  given  most  serious  consideration  by  all 
individuals  and  lawmaking  bodies;  and 

Whereas  the  Beet  Growers'  Association  of  Montana,  supported  by 
the  Montana  Federation  of  Labor  and  Montanans.  Inc.  (the  SUte 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  have  given  serious  and  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  present  sxigar  quotas,  and  the  above  facts  have  been 
definitely  established :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  prayer  of  your  memorialists,  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should,  by  proper  legislation,  right  the 
wrong  suffered  by  the  farmers,  processors,  and  wage  earners  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  beet  sugar  by  immedi- 
^-^ly  raising  the  domestic  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  imrestricted 
production  of  sugar  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  maintain  the  protective  market  by  quota  reductions 
and  adequate  tariffs  on  foreign  sugar;  be  It  further 

Aesoloed.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial,  duly  authenticated,  be 
Mnt  by  the  aecretvy  of  state  to  the  Senate  said  House  of  Bepre- 


Memorlal   to   the   Congress   of 
questing  an  Investigation  of 
and  failure  to  replace  the  f- 
Musselshell.  and  thereafter 
buildings   having   been   wron_ 
authority  of  the  National  Parks 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  tht 
United  States  in  Congress  at 
Whereas    the    National    Parks 
Interior,  having  been  authorized 
States  to  aid  the  several  States  ar 
planning  and  developing  adequa : 
area  facilities  for  the  people  of 
camos  In  Montana  to  aid  In  dev 
Whereas  in  1935,  under  and  by 
camp,  designated  by  the  National 
Camp,"   was   established   for   thu 
Musselshell  County  Fairgrounds; 
Whereas   said   camp   having   *" 
grandstand,  and  certain  other 
spite  of  and  contrary  to  the  di 
county  of  Musselshell  of  new 
C.  C.  C.  camp  was  removed  prior 
ings  whatsoever;  and 

Whereas  all  subsequent  effort 
secure  replacement  of  said 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,   That   the   Twenty 
State  of  Montana  (the  senate 
respectfully  petition  and  request 
to  cause  a  thorough  investigatK  n 
removal,  and  failure  to  replacej 
county  of  Musselshell,  and  tl    ~ 
said  buildings  and  structures; 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
Wheeler,  and  the  Honorable 
tors,   and   to   the   Honorable 
Representative  of  the  Second 
Montana. 


United    States   of   America  re- 
wrongful  destruction,  removal. 
ai  buildings  of  the  county  of 
restitution  of  the  same,  said 
destroyed    and   removed   by 
Service 

House  of  Representatives  of  the 
mbled: 

Service,    under    the    Secretary    of 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

1  political  subdivisions  thereof  in 

e  park,  parkway,  and  recreation 

United  States,  set  up  C.  C.  C. 

our  State  parks;  and 

vTrtu'e  of  said  authority,  a  C.  C.  C. 

Parka  Service  as  'Roundup  Peaks 

purpose    of   reconstructing    the 

and 

set  up,   the  exhibit   building. 

b^dlngs  were  torn  down.  and.  in 

assurance  and  promise  to  the 

buildings  of  superior  qusdlty.   the 

to  the  construction  of  any  bulld- 


the 
tie 
fairground 
caise 
g1  ully 


asteml 


1  he 
devel  sping 


defli  lite 


build  Ing 


aid 


and 


Jam  es 


the  passage  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Townsend  recovery  plai 
persons  over  the  age  of  60  yea)  s 

To   the   Honorable    Senate    and 
United  States  in  Congress 
Whereas   there   exists   among 

policy  by  which  persons  of  over 


that  those  who  have  pioneere< 
of  our  country  be  Justly  and 
declining  years:  Now,  therefon 


tana    (the   senate   concurring) 
Congress  of  the  United  States 


Memorial  3 


of  the  county  of  M\isselshell  to 
s  have  been  of  no  avaU:  Now, 


sixth   Legislative   Assembly   of   the 

house  concurring)  does  hereby 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

to  be  made  of  the  destruction. 

the   fairground   buildings  of   the 

thereafter  to  provide  for  restitution  of 

be  It  further 

memorial   be  transmitted  by  the 

Montana  to  the  Honorable  B.  K. 

E.  MuKRAT,  United  States  Sena- 

F.   O'Connor,   United   States 

Cobgresslonal  District  of  the  State  of 


JJIMES 


House  Jolr  t  Memorial  1 

Resolution  memorializing  the   (longress  of  the  United  States  for 

ror  the  creation  and  establishment 
,  and  for  benefits  to  be  paid  to  all 


House   of   Representatives   of   the 
i3sembled: 

employers  of  labor  a  widespread 
45  years  of  age,  willing  and  anxious 
to  earn  their  livelihood  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing emplojrment;  thxis  placing  itiany  such  persons  in  a  position  of 
depending  either  upon  friends] or  relatives  or  on  public  charity; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  the  persons  thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  earn  their  support  are,  because  of  this  policy,  adopted  and 
enforced  by  employers  of  laboi  imable  to  support  themselves  by 
means  of  their  own  effort;   anc 

Whereas  our  social  smd  econo  nlc  welfare  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  that  thi  )se  who,  through  nc    fault  of  their 

)pportunlty  to  earn  a  livelihood  be 
placed  in  a  condition  where  t:  lelr  morale  be  susi  alned  and  they 
be  neither  Indigents  or  partake:  s  of  public  charity;  and 
Whereas  the  burden  of  creat!  ng  and  maintaining  the  social  and 

nagnitude  than  the  State  of  Mon- 
tr na  in  common  with  other  St  »tes  is  able  to  carry  on;   and 

Whereas  there  exists  not  on!  y  a  widespread  demand  of  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  for  the  passage  of  Icflslatlon  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  their  self-respect,  but  there  also  exists  an 
unusually  strong  demand  of  ^rsons  \mder  the  age  of  60  years, 

in  the  building  and  development 
adequately  provided  for  in  their 
be  it 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 


That   we   do   hereby   petition   the 
of  America  for  the  passage  of  the 
Tcwnsend  recovery  plan  into  liw,  the  said  plan  being  deemed  Jxist 
and  equitable  to  all  persons  ov;r  the  age  of  60  years;  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  tills  memorial  be  transmitted  by  the 

to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Cengress  from  the  State  of  Montana 
and  they  and  each  of  them  be  Uequested  to  lase  all  honorable  means 
within  their  power  to  bring  abfut  the  enactment  of  the  Townsend 
recovery  plan  into  law. 
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Philippine  Independence  Act  and  Cuban  Trade 

Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  14, 1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thursday  of  this  week 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  smd  Insular  Affairs  will 
begin  hearings  on  bill  S.  1028,  carrying  proposals  submitted 
In  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philip- 
pine Affairs.  The  chairman  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  Mr.  Kocialkowski,  has  introduced  H.  R. 
3330,  and  I  understand  hearings  will  open  before  the  House 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  under  date  of  March  6  next. 

The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  has  filed  Its  report  con- 
sisting of  4  volumes  and  covering  some  3,010  pages  of 
essay  matter,  statistical  tables,  and  other  data.  The  Philip- 
pine Independence  Act  of  March  24,  1934,  carries  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  shall  bring  about  the  creation 
of  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  looking 
forward  to  a  revision  of  the  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  committee 
has  submitted  its  report,  which  in  turn  has  been  placed 
before  Congress  through  the  President's  message  of  some 
days  ago,  and  now  the  Congress  is  to  again  consider  the 
question  of  duty,  excise  taxes,  imports,  and  exports,  and 
other  Philippine  questions. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  section  6  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Act  and  the  changes  suggested  therein  by  H.  R, 
3330.  The  committee  report  and  the  suggested  changes  In 
the  independence  act  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  changes  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  concern  to  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  consisting  of  continental  beet,  continental  cane, 
and  the  offshore  areas  located  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  proposed  changes  materially  alter 
the  provisions  of  the  independence  act.  Instead  of  a  full 
duty  applying  against  Philippine  Imports  to  the  United 
States,  immediately  independence  is  granted,  as  provided  in 
section  13,  we  now  have  to  consider  the  question  of  deferring 
the  application  of  full  duties  until  1961. 

Section  13  of  the  Independence  act  provides  that  there 
shall  be  collected,  levied,  and  paid  upon  articles  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  rates  of 
duty  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  like  articles  imported  from  other  foreign  countries. 
This  provision,  however,  is  qualified  to  the  effect  that  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  shall 
reconsider  the  trade  relations  that  shall  exist  subsequent  to 
Independence.  Section  13.  however,  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  in  any 
way  any  provision  of  the  independence  act  related  to  the 
procedure  leading  up  to  Philippine  independence  or  the  date 
upon  which  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  become  independent. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  into 
this  country  from  Cuba;  the  proposal  materially  altering 
the  economic  provisions  of  the  Philippine  independence 
act;  and  the  situation  which  now  governs  on  the  price  being 
received  by  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  for  the  sale  of  its 
products  under  the  controlled  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  all  interwoven.  Indeed,  a  combination  of 
Circumstances  brought  about  by  all  of  these  proposals  has 
created  a  chaotic  condition  throughout  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry.  Straight  thinking  is  required,  and  the  domestic 
sugar  indtistry  must  keep  on  its  toes. 
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When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  the  1939 
quotas  on  sugar,  there  followed  a  considerable  decline  in 
sugar  prices.  Since  the  Secretary  of  State  proposed  reduc- 
tion In  duty  on  sugars  coming  into  this  coimtry  from  Cuba, 
the  price  on  sugar  has  been  further  declining.  Also,  while  the 
15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  duty  reduction  has  not  actually 
become  effective,  the  duty-free  prices  on  sugar  produced  In 
our  insular  possessions  and  continental  beet  and  cane  s\igars 
have  all  suffered  price  reductions.  Within  recent  weeks  the 
duty-free  price  has  been  about  10  cents  per  hundred  poimds 
of  the  proposed  15-cent  reduction.  Under  the  quota  system. 
Cuba  can  withhold  her  sugars  from  the  United  States  markets 
and  let  the  duty-free  sugars  supply  trade  demand  at  the 
reduced  price,  reflecting  two-thirds  of  the  proposed  reduction 
in  duty,  and  then  later  on  Cuba  can  benefit  by  her  full  quotas 
and  thereby  put  in  the  purse  of  the  Cuban  sugar  Industry  the 
15-cent  reduction  in  duty,  when  granted,  and  all  at  the  cost 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  In  this  maimer  Cuba  does  not 
have  to  sell  her  sugar  on  the  greatly  depressed  market  of 
today,  while  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the 
reduction  in  duty  is  In  control  of  the  market.  In  this  manner 
Cuba  benefits  greatly  and  competitively  as  against  the  Ameri- 
can growers  of  sugar  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  our  insular  possessions  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  | 

ClTBikN   RECIPaOCAL-T«ADK  ACKEElfZMT 

Along  with  the  Philippine  relations  now  about  to  be  recon- 
sidered. It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  our  relations  with 
Cuba.  After  all,  Cuba  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our  sugar  prob- 
lem. Our  relations  with  Cuba  will  affect,  not  only  now  but 
In  the  future,  our  relations  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 

A  number  of  statements  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  Cuban  agreement  pointing  out  how  Cuba's  trade 
with  the  United  States  declined  from  a  peak  in  1929  to  a  low 
in  1933  and  subsequently  imderwent  a  rapid  recovery.  These 
statements  often  associate  the  decline  In  trade  with  a  decline 
in  Cuba's  income  from  sugar  and  ascribe  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  trade  to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement.  Among 
those  who  have  expressed  opinions  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Patton.  who, 
in  Commercial  Policy  Series,  No.  27,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  writes  as  follows:  | 

Although  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  aocortJed  each  otbar 
preferential  tariff  Ueatment  ever  since  1902.  the  ralaing  of  sugar 
aiities  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930  had  brought 
virtual  ruin  to  the  Cuban  sugar  Industry,  whoee  exports  to  this 
country  fell  from  4.15  million  tons  In  1929  to  1.58  million  tons  in 
193S.  Under  these  conditions  Cuba  had  so  restricted  Its  purchaees 
of  American  goods  that  our  exports  to  that  Island  declined  In 
value  from  «129.00G,000  In  1929  to  a  mere  t25.000.000  m  1933. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  s<Mne  comparative  figures 
and  see  just  how  clearly  Mr.  Patton  presented  the  facts  in 
giving  us  this  illustration. 

While  it  is  true  that  Cuban  purchases  of  American  goods 
declined  precipitously  from  1929  to  1933,  it  is  also  true  that 
exports  to  other  Latln-Amerldan  countries,  which  are  not 
primarily  sugar-producing  areas,  imderwent  an  equally 
sharp  reduction.  Thus,  while  exports  to  Cuba  dropped  82 
percent,  exports  to  Chile  fell  91  percent;  those  to  Uruguay. 
87  percent;  and  those  to  Argentina,  83  percent.  Similarly, 
purchases  of  American  goods  by  Peru  declined  81  percent; 
purchases  by  Mexico,  73  percent;  and  those  by  Venezuela. 
71  percent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  loss  In  purchasing  power 
sustained  by  the  Latin-American  republics  between  1929  and 
1933  was  not  attributable  to  collapse  of  the  sugar  market 
alone  but  was  rather  the  result  of  world-wide  depression  and 
constriction  of  trade  In  generaL 

Moreover,  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  during  the  subsequent 
recovery  period,  certain  of  these  same  countries — with  whom 
no  trade  agreements  were  then  in  effect — showed  a  gain  In 
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piiTchases  of  American  goods  as  great  as.  or  greater  than. 
that  showed  by  Cuba.  Between  1833  and  lft37.  Cuba  in- 
creased its  purchases  from  the  United  States  by  2fl2  per- 
cent On  the  other  hand,  Chile  increased  iU  purchases  from 
this  eountry  by  350  percent;  Peru  by  287  percent;  Uruguay 
by  264  percent;  and  Venezuela  by  255  percent.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  most  important  factor  in  increasing  trade  was 
the  improvement  in  business  condiUons  which  occurred 
throughout  the  world  between  1933  and  1937. 
United  States  exporta  to  Cuba  and  other  Latin-American  coim- 
^^  tries.  1929,  1933.  and  1937 


CoBQtry 


Cnt» 

Cha« 

Urummy _ 


1W9 


1»83 


-- 


P«o» 

Mestoo 

Venezuela.. 


<127.051.000 

&i.  776. 000 

28. 7iS.  ftCiO 

210.  W&  000 

as.  ^<^.  u(iu 

133.  wa.  ono 

4&.XC000 


$22,874,000 

6.27S4,0«>0 

a.ssc.oix" 

86.801.000 

4.8K>».000 

»5,  343.  noO 

13.QB4.000 


1937 


IK.MT.OOO 
28. 742. 000 
13.  lOS.  0  W 
93,832.000 
18,)«H.000 

105, 7B0. 000 
46.2M.0OO 


Change, 
192t»-33 


PercfVt 
-82.2 
-90.5 
-?7.3 
-82.5 
-81.1 
-Ti9 
-71.3 


ChaD{», 
1933-37 


jobs,  and  their  removal  from  fui  ther 
starvation.    They  deserve  it,  tie 
mands  it,  and  we  must  give  It  he^-e 


Peremt 

+201.8 
-f349.8 

+y4.3 

+\hf,.  0 
+2hn.6 
4-191.0 
+255.1 


Boone:  C<HnpUed  from  report*  of  the  D.  S.  Dtpartiiwnl  of  Comtnerce. 
Not* -"Other  Latin-.'Uikerican  countriet,"  represent  Iwdiitf  American  republks 
wUhwhicb  no  reciprT)ca»-lr«de  agreenients  w««  In  effect  during  the  years  Indicated 


The  Relief  Problem 


..  doles,  direct  relief,  and 
spirit   of  democracy  de- 
in  Congress. 


General  Welfare  Act—  The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  0^  REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN 

OF  WASHlii' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday. 


STATEMENT    OP    HON.    i/LMtTITi 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  14. 1929 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  hare  previously 
atated  In  this  House.  It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  take  notice 
of  the  critical  ^tuaOon  which  exists  tn  this  country  with 
reference  to  our  relief  problem,  and  that  it  meet  the  need 
for  a  sound  and  constructive  substitute  program,  which  will 
eliminate  the  continuous  drain  on  State  and  municipal  finan- 
cial resources  which  is  now  occurring  throughout  the  land 
and  which  can  end  but  in  one  way.  namely,  the  destruc- 
tion of  orderly  democratic  representative  government  and 
which  can  bkewise  result  In  but  one  thing,  namely,  the 
advent  of  dictatorship.  As  a  growing  and  direct  example 
in  point,  I  submit  to  the  House  the  following  telegram  Just 
received  from  O.  A.  Pearson,  supeiintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  relief  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis: 

MnnncAPOus.  Miwif..  February  13.  1939. 

Hon.  JoKN  O.  AxjczAvno. 

House  Office  Building:  

Peraons  on  relief.  October.  39.450;  November,  up  3;041:  Decem- 
ber uo  S12S-  January,  tip  9,1JK)  over  previous  month.  Commlt- 
Siuliidorura.  State  and  local  tund.:  October.  »480.0O0:  Novem- 
ber  up  •02.852;  Deormber.  up  •45.062;  January,  up  $33  630  over 
preVlous  mouth.  AnUcipate  Increase  In  relief  load  next  2  months 
due  to  W  P  A.  lay-offs.  Sharp  Increase  after  April  1  In  W.  P.  A. 
carries  out  propowd  cut.  Minneapolis  only  available  resource  Is 
bond  laBue.  City  now  forced  to  refund  maturities  because  of  ab- 
normal wrfief  bond  Usues  tn  paat  6  years.  Requirements  for  refund- 
ing aid  for  direct  relief  and  sponsor's  share  of  W.  PA.  will  exhaust 
clty-8  debt  leeway  before  December  SI.  1939.  or  earlier  1^  W^P-  A- 
retrenchment  Increwe.  direct  relief  Intake.  Over-all  caae  lo«l  with 
all  categories  of  aid  now  the  highest  In  history  of  MhmMipolia. 
Anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  relieve  the  situation  wlU  be 
'  gn»tly  appreciated.  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

SvperiMtenOent.  Division  of  PvbUc  EeUef. 

This  wire  describes  in  a  graphic  way.  with  the  Increase  of 
8^56  cases  in  3  months  In  one  city,  the  growing  plight  of  our 
local  governments  and  their  destitute  citizens  and  indicates 
to  any  live  and  conscientious  mind  that  there  is  great  need 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  formulate  a  program  such  as  that 
suggested  in  my  remarks  in  this  body  on  January  13  last. 
looking  to  the  absorption  of  our  unemployed  people  in  real 


F.  SMITH 

;gton 
RfePRESENTATIVES 
February  15.  1939 


p.    SMITH    OF    WASHINGTON 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  to  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  House,  I  am  extending  iny  remarks  by  inserting  the 
statement  which  I  made  befora  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. February  15,  1939.  in  support  of  H.  R.  2.  the  General 
Welfare  Act.  which  embodies  tiie  principles  of  the  Townsend 
old-age  pension  and  national  r  scovery  plan. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ol  the  committee.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate being  granted  this  opportiuii  ;y  to  appear  ijefcre  you  today  In 
support  of  H.  R.  2.  Introduced  by  o  ir  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Hendricks],  which  li  known  as  the  General  Welfare 
Act  and  embodies  the  principles  or  the  Townsend  old-age  pension 
and  national  recovery  plan.  A  ccnipanlon  bill.  I  am  advised,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  S.jS,  by  Senator  PrprE«,  alao  from 


constituents   are   Interested  In 

other   citizens   throughout    the 

,ey  deeply  appreciate  the  action 

g  hearings  on  this  Important 


the  State  of  Florida.     Many  of 
this  legislation   as   are   millions 
country,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
cf  your  great  committee  in  grant 
bill  at  this  time. 

My  Interest  in  this  legislation  iji  known  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  to  the  people  no'  only  of  my  district  and  State 
but  alao  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  ilrst  became  totere*»te<l  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  single  Toimsend  club  in  my  district,  and 
I  placed  in  the  CoNcasssioMAL  Recobo  on  April  4,  1934.  the  first 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  Townsend  plan  which  was  made 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  official  notice 
which  It  received  bere  In  the  Ca  Jital.  I  have  studied  it  contin- 
uously since  then  and  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  House  Members 
who  drafted  the  first  and  second  a  od  all  subsequent  bills,  mcluding 
the  present  bill,  and  have  taken  in  active,  prominent  part  In  the 
campaign  waged  in  Its  behalf  in  (and  outside  of  Congress. 

H.  R.  2  Is  comparatively  simple  in  Its  terms  and  provisions. 
Briefly  stated.  It  provides  for  tbfc  payment,  financing,  and  com- 
pulsory expendltin-e  of  a  Federal [  monthly  old-age  pension  of  not 
to  exceed  $200  per  month  to  all  law-abiding  citizens  60  years  ol 
age  and  past  by  levjrlng  a  2-perc>nt  transactions  tax. 

It  Ifi  thereby  proposed  td  retlte  our  senior  cltiaens  from  gain- 
ful employment  and  utilize  their  services  in  placing  in  clrculatiou 
the  purchasing  and  spending  pouer  of  the  pension  money.  This 
win  make  It  possible  for  their  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  yotmger  clt- 
laens  who  are  now  unemployed. 

oovnunoENT  utvesttcations  ifro  sefc«ts  ravoa  lecislatiok 
Despite  all  the  worthy,  splendid  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  present  national  administration  we  have  not  solved  the 
one  big  problem  of  unemploymefat.  It  is  still  the  fact,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  oft  stated,  ihnt  one-third  of  the  people  of 
America  are  111 -fed.  ill-clad,  and  Ul-housed. 

In  other  words,  there  faces  th^  Nation  a  dearth  and  total  lack 
of  buving  and  purchasing  poweri  on  the  part  of  40.000,000  of  our 
fellow  clttsens  which  Is  depriving  us  of  one-third  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  farms  and  factories  of  America.  This  latter  fact 
is  corroborated  and  conclusively ]  established  by  the  official  report 
of  the  National  Siirvey  ot  Potential  Product  Capacity,  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  by  Harold 
Loeb  and  a  corps  of  sixty-odd  engineers,  technicians,  statisticians, 
economists  and  experts  special  y  tramed  and  qualified  for  the 
task  assigned  to  them. 

This  report  and  survey,  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
discloses  that  If  the  productive  I  facilities  of  our  country  in  1929 
had  been  fully  utUized.  sufficient  could  hare  been  prodticed  to 
provide  every  family  with  goods  and  servtcea  equivalent  to  $4,370 
per  year,  and  that  even  in  the  l^alcyon  year  of  1929  we  produced 
only  two-thirds  of  our  capacity,  land  42  percent  of  otir  population 
were  at  that  time  inadequate!^  fed.  clothed,  and  sheltered  and 
did  not  enjoy  "a  decent  or  healt  ly  standard  of  life."  They  estab- 
lished by  a  mass  of  flgtires,  fac  s,  and  data  that  the  national  in- 
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come  in  manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  services  in  1929  ol 
$94  000  000.000  could  and.  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  should  have  been  the  sum  ol  $135,000,000,000,  or 
approximately  $41,000,000,000  greater  than  it  was.  The  conclusion 
reached  in  this  Government  report  is  that  we  are  deliberately  and 
purposely  restricting  production  and  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
Income  to  the  extent  of  one-third  ol  the  capacity  of  our  farms, 
factories,  mines,  and  forests  and  not  providing  the  abtmdance  of 
food,  clothing,  and  housing  which  is  avaUable  for  all  our  people 
and  deliberately  keeping  one-third  of  our  lands  and  factories  idle 
and  nonproductive  in  order  to  sectire  an  artificial  scarcity  to  eon- 
form  with  the  InsufBcient  buying  and  purchasing  power  of  our 

people. 

I  quote  from  the  final  page  (p.  161)  of  this  most  Important 
document,  ol  which  we  are  going  to  hear  much  in  the  months  to 
come: 

"This  is  the  dilemma  •  •  •  as  exposed  by  the  study  of  the 
National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity.  It  would  seem 
that  the  simple  and  obvlotis  way  out.  that  of  giving  a  buying 
power  adequate  to  procure  desired  goods  and  services  to  the  limit 
of  our  ability  to  produce  them  might  weU  be  tried.  It  is  simple  in 
principle  but  has  not  been  attempted." 

This  is  exactly  and  precisely  what  we  propose  to  do  under  the 
General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  2,  the  Townsend  plan.  We  propose  to 
invest  approximately  8.000,000  United  States  citizens  of  the  age  of 
60  or  over — veterans  of  the  battle  of  life  and  certainly  the  most 
deserving — with  buying  power  to  the  extent  of  a  maximum  of 
$2,400  per  annum  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  month  (there  has  never 
been  a  guaranty  of  $200  per  month;  that  has  always  been  and  stUl 
is  the  maximum),  which  they  must  expend  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  within  30  days,  or  during  the  calendar  month  it  is  received, 
thus  placing  the  money  in  Immediate  circulation  by  the  purchase 
of  the  products  ol  the  farm,  factories,  and  mines  of  the  Nation, 
which  will  amount  to  $19,200,000,000  of  new  buying  and  purchas- 
ing power  per  annum. 

We  propose  to  raise  the  required  funds  to  finance  this  invest- 
ment in  new  buying  and  purchasing  power  and  thereby  consume 
that  much  of  our  present  unused  productive  capacity  by  means  ol 
a  2-percent  transaction  tax  on  the  gross  business  txxrn-over  ol  the 
Umted  States. 

THX   TkANSACnOW    TAX 

A  transaction  tax  is  a  tax  on  business  transactions.  It  is  not  a 
tax  on  profits.  To  Illustrate:  During  1933  and  1934  the  United 
States  Government  collected  a  tax  ol  2  cents  on  each  bank  check. 
This  was  a  transaction  tax  applied  to  check  tran.sactlons  only. 
The  tax  was  2  cents  on  a  $1  check  and  only  2  cents  on  a  $1,000 
Check.    The  small  bank  depositor  paid  the  major  portion  of  this 

tax. 

The  United  States  Treasury,  during  1933  and  1934,  collected 
from  this  tax  over  $79,000,000.  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  During  these  years  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported 
that  its  branches  and  agencies  alone  handled  over  $76,000,000,000 
worth  of  Checks.  To  further  Illustrate:  If  the  tax  had  been  3 
percent  of  the  total  check  transactions,  instead  ot  2  cents  on  each 
check,  the  Government  would  have  collected  from  Federal  Re- 
serve agencies  alone  over  $1,500,000,000  Instead  Ol  a  total  ol  only 
$79,000,000. 

To  further  Illustrate:  All  the  corporations  in  the  United  States 
paid  Income  texes  in  1934  of  $397,000,000.  The  users  of  tobacco 
alone  (chewing,  cigars,  and  cigarettes)  paid  a  total  tax  mto  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  the  same  year,  of  $425,000,000. 

The  Townsend  plan  proposes  to  apply  a  2-percent  transaction  tax 
on  both  big  and  little  business  alike — to  develop  business  and 
prosperity  in  America.  A  dollar  transaction  will  be  taxed  2  cents: 
a  thousand-dollar  transaction  wUl  be  taxed  $20.  The  map  selling 
a  hundred-thousand-dollar  yacht  will  pay  $2.(XX).  while  a  man 
selling  a  $10  rowboat  will  pay  20  cents.  Everybody  will  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  volume  of  business  that  prosperity  brings  to  them. 
The  tax  will  apply  to  speculative  transactions  in  Wall  Street,  as 
well  as  on  the  sale  of  a  box  of  face  powder. 

The  transaction  tax  was  endorsed  In  principle  by  the  largest 
business  organizations  In  America  In  1921.  I  respectfully  refer 
this  committee  to  the  extended  hearings  held  that  year  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Internal  revenue 
hearings.  May  9-27.  1921.  on  the  then  proposed  Revenue  Act  of 
1921.  as  printed  by  the  committee  and  now  on  file  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  lor  a  very  complete  discussion  ol  this  entire 
subject. 

NATIONAL  INCOMZ   VERSUS   NATIONAL   BUSINESS  TUIN-OVKE 

Some  people  fall  to  differentiate  between  national  Inroir.e  and 
national  business  turn-over.  They  confuse  the  two  and  assume 
that  the  pension  payments  must  be  deducted  from  the  present 
national  Income  and  without  any  Increase  of  the  latter.  They 
confine  the  volume  of  the  Nation's  business  to  the  natlonail  Income 
and  consequently  place  themselves  In  the  position  of  claiming  that 
every  time  a  doUar  of  national  Income  is  spent  that  dollar  ceases 
to  exist,  that  it  stops  right  then  and  there  and  can  never  be 
spent  again.  No  other  conclusion  can  logically  follow  for  they 
can  point  to  no  year  In  which  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
in  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  many,  many  times  over  the 
amount  of  national  Income.  The  national  cash  toconDe  in  1929 
was  $81,000,000,000.  The  national  business  ttim-over  for  the  same 
year   was  $1,200,000,000,000. 


A  nmnufacturer  may  do  a  gross  business — ^turn-over — of  $1,000.- 
000  and  have  an  Income  ol  $1(X).000.  Another  manufactvurr  may 
do  a  business  of  SIO.OOO.CXX)  and  have  an  Income  of  only  $10,000. 
Another  manufacturer  may  do  a  business  ol  $200,000  and  have  no 
income — in  fact,  may  lose  money.  The  transaction  tax  is  not 
based  on  Income  or  profits,  but  upon  the  gross  volume  of  all 
business  transacted. 

The  cigarette  tax  Is  not  based  on  the  profits  or  income  of  the 
cigarette  manufacturers:  it  is  based  on  the  volume  of  cigarettes 
manufactured.  The  gasoline  tax  Is  not  based  on  the  Income  or 
profits  of  those  engaged  tn  selling  gasoline:  it  is  based  on  the 
volume  of  gasoline  sold.  Likewise,  the  transaction  tax  is  not 
based  on  the  national  Income,  it  Is  based  on  the  volume  of  all 
business  transacted — measured  In  doUars — henc*  li  is  cmUed  a 
transaction  tax. 

To  Illustrate  further:  Ii  a  small  merchant  did  a  $50,000  btislness 
at  a  net  profit  of  $5,000  in  1935:  then,  because  of  increase  in  sales 
because  of  the  Tov^Tisend  plan  going  Into  effect,  he  did  a  $100,000 
business  in  1938  at  $10,000  profit,  the  Goverrmient  would  collect 
2  percent  of  the  $100,000  or  $2,000.  leaving  a  net  profit  for  19S8  of 
$8,000  as  against  only  $5,CKX)  in  1935.  Thus,  by  paying  $2,000  tax 
to  support  the  Townsend  prosperity  plan,  the  merchant  Increased 
his  business  and  profit.  And  his  income  was  not  taken  or  taxed 
to  support  the  Townsend  plan. 

PENSIONS    WILL   NOT   BX  PAIS  ntOM   NATIONAL   nTCOlCS 

The  fallacy  most  often  used  against  the  Towixaend  plan  is  tbs 
statement  that  the  monthly  pensions  wlU  be  paid  from  the  present 
national  mcome. 

Economists  know  full  well  that  money  of  itself  has  no  value 
whatever:  that  it  simply  Is  a  symbol  used  in  registering  the  amount 
of  labor  or  goods  Involved  in  a  transaction.  I  know  little  about 
poker  and  z>ever  play  poker  but  know  enough  about  the  game  to 
know  that  each  poker  chip  on  a  gambling  table  simply  represents 
something,  and  that  something  in  that  case  is  a  definite  amount  of 
currency,  which  is  no  more  than  a  due  bill  on  the  world  for 
something.  There  may  be  only  500  chips  on  the  table,  yet  any 
amount  of  winnings,  from  $1  to  $1,000,000.  may  change  bands  in 
one  evening,  p>asslng  those  chips  back  and  forth  in  the  process. 

Rvtssell  Lefflngwell,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  %  Co.,  recently 
declared:  "Money  is  not  an  end  to  Itself,  it  is  a  means  to  an  end." 
Henry  Ford,  In  the  American  Magazine,  October  1934.  said:  The 
function  of  money  Is  not  to  make  money  but  to  buy  goods. 
Money  is  only  one  part  of  our  transportation  system.  It  moves 
goods  from  man  to  man.  A  dollar  bill  is  like  a  postage  stamp.  It 
Is  no  gtxxl  unless  It  wUl  move  commodities  between  peraons.  If  a 
postage  stamp  will  not  carry  a  letter,  or  money  wUl  not  move 
goods.  It  is  Just  the  same  as  an  engme  that  will  not  nm.  Some- 
one wUl  have  to  get  out  and  fix  It " 

The  records  show  that  our  national  income  has  Increased  In  the 
lace  of  mcreased  taxes;  or,  putting  it  the  other  way.  Increase  m 
taxes  does  not  decrease  the  national  income. 

The  administration  levied  a  processing  tax  on  farm  commodltiea. 
better  known  as  the  A.  A.  A.  tax.  It  was  a  transaction  tax  on 
processing.  This  tax  exceeded  over  a  billion  doUars  before  It  was 
nullified  by  the  Supreme  Ocurt.  Who  paid  this  tax?  The  highest 
authorities  are  in  disagreement.  Some  say  the  farmers  paid  It, 
some  say  the  processors,  and  others  say  the  consumers  paid  It. 
But  that  18  beside  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  face  of  this  new  billion  dollar  transae- 
tiion  tax,  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  farmers'  Income 
Increased:  the  railroad  Income  increased:  business  income  increased; 
deposits  increased  in  banks:  and  the  national  income  increased. 

So  much  for  the  claim  that  the  Townsend  plan  pensions  being 
paid  out  of  national  income — or  "Involving  one-half  of  the  national 
Income." 

Walter  E  Spahr,  of  New  York  University,  in  a  radio  address  on 
January  3.  1936.  said:  "Thus  to  pay  the  annual  cost  ol  the  Town- 
send  pension  scheme  would  require  40  percent  ol  the  national  In- 
come "  This,  of  course,  is  untrue  The  Townsend  plan  will  not 
"rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  which  is  another  oft-repeated  sUtement 
made  by  opponents  of  the  plan. 

A  man  without  Income  in  1935  may  In  1938  Invest  his  money,  or 
credit,  employ  Idle  men.  buy  unused  raw  products,  turn  cut  new 
goods,  and  sell  the  new  goods  thus  produced  to  men  heretofore 
unemployed.  Thus  taxes  can  be  paid.  Idle  men  employed,  business 
and  freight  receipts  increased,  and  a  profit  made  in  addition  without 
taking  a  single  penny  from  the  present  "national  Income" — or  from 
any  person  now  employed. 

It  is,  therelore,  possible  to  Increase  taxes.  Increase  freight  Income 
to  railroads.  Increase  pay  rolls.  Increase  the  buying  of  life  Insur- 
ance. Increase  medical  and  denUl  service,  increase  the  consump- 
tion and  production  of  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries — and  Increase 
the  expenses  of  ojjeratlng  and  building  bigger  and  better  mills  and 
factories— without  takmg  anything  from  thoae  who  now  have  prop- 
erty or  from  those  now  employed. 

This  is  possible  because  we  have  unused  materials,  unused  mooey 
and  credit,  idle  men  and  idle  machinery  These  will  create  new 
wealth  without  taking  wealth  or  Income  from  others. 

BT7SINXSS   TtrmN-OVEB   IN   TME   UNITED   STATES 

Many  confuae  the  "national  Income"  with  what  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  calls  "national  business  ttim-over,"  For 
thepurpose  of  clarification,  the  Department  ol  Commerce  reports 
the  national  Income  for  1929  as  $81,000,000,000,  while  the  btiaineH 
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till— I  tliMH  for  that  Tesr  were  apprazlmatelT  %1.3eo.0«0.000.000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resecu-ch  department  of  the  Federal  Beaerre  Board 
ftt  Waahlngton.  ^    ^    «  ^ 

^A,4t.  Ooldenwelaer.  dlract«r  al  research  and  statliitlcs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Beecrfe  Board,  tcatlfled  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ol  Coi^reae  iimy  2,  1032  (long  before  the  Town»end  plan  waa  pro- 

^poaed) :  "The  total  volimie  of  transactions  In  this  country  In  19Q9 
wii*  about  •l.aOOXXXl.OOO.OeO.  and  It  deareaaed  by  1031  to  about 
•600.000.000.000.  Thla  U  a  deoreaae  of  1600.000,000,000,  largely  due 
to  decline  in  velocity." 

Th*  Dow-Jones  nrgnntiattnn.  leading  buslneas  statisticians  of  New 
Turk.  December  6,  1034.  repexted  tl.166^000.000.000  In  busineae  In 

1920. 

The  United  States  DepartaMBt  of  Commerce.  Divlrton  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  gave  out  "partial  data  on  business  transactions  In 
the  United  States."  Thla  report  saya  that  the  check  traosactloas 
in  141  principal  cities,  "estimated  by  the  Board  of  Qovemoia  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Systam  to  reprssent,  roughly.  70  to  75  percent 
of  aU  checks  drawn  In  the  country."  wu  •ea6XX)0.000,000  in  1928. 
AckUa«  36  percent  for  the  balance  of  the  country,  the  total  check 
truuaotlona  that  year  would  total  $1.346.000/X)0,000.  Thla  report 
Bays  "that  around  10  percent  of  all  txaasastlons  are  settled  by  cur- 
rency payments."  TTiU  brings  the  total  transactions  to  approxl- 
inately  $1,380,000,000,000.  This,  of  course,  Includes  transfer  of 
fi;nds  from  one  account  to  another  by  corporations,  which  could  not 
b«:'  classlfled  as  "tonslness  transactions."  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
tills  report  says:  "If  seeurny  puiehsees  are  considered  a  *buslness 
tiBi— iiriiiii  •  It  may  be  noted  that  saoh  pnrehaass  ars  often  sattted 
b7  adjustment  of  balances  or  by  debits  on  brokerage  aocounCs," 
w  inch  are  not  Included  in  check  transactions,  but  which  would  bs 
subject  to  a  transaction  tax. 

Taking  the  foregalag  anthorttlas.  it  Is.  thn-efore.  conservative  to 
siiy  that  the  bostneas  transactiona  ta  the  United  States  m  1939 
amounted  to  •l.aoO.QOBUWQ.OO*. 

Dr  Qoldenwelflcr's  besOmony  tends  to  corroborate  the  flgnzes  set 
fdith  in  an  authoritative  work,  BuslneBs  Cycles  and  Bustness  Bieas- 
uremente,  by  Carl  Snyder.  pubUsbed  m  1927.  psges  144.  148,  and  180. 
respectively.  In  which  it  Is  stated  that  at  that  time  (when  business 
V.HS  normal )  the  total  of  all  business  transactions  In  the  United 
States  wnounted  to  9600.000,000.000  a  year. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  sf^sumptlon  that  with  the  improvement  and 
ineresse  In  business  which  has  taken  place  since  the  recession  last 
year,  the  present  voliune  and  amount  of  business  transactions  and 
gross  business  turn-over  are  now  probably  close  to  C800.000 .000.000 
a  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  Dr.  Goldenwetscr  and  Mr. 
Bnyder.  thla  sum  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  118.000,000.000  per  annum,  or  sumdenC  to  pay  8.006.000 
ctuaens  the  sum  of  $187.67  per  month.  Or  we  can  take  the  figures 
of  expert  witnesses  before  the  House  Ways  and  Sfsans  Committee 
on  February  12.  1936.  Their  eadmats  of  the  money  that  ootdd  be 
raised  by  a  2-percent  turn-over  or  transaeticna  taoc  is  $a9fij000J0QO 
for  the  Qrst  month,  increasing  2S  percent  monthly  until  the  eighth 
mocth.  The  income  is  estimated  at  |1.6Ql.(IOft.dOO — sufBcient  to 
pay  the  8.000.000  citlz«is  the  full  sum  ol  $200  psr  month.  wUeh 
is  th»  maalimun  annuity  to  be  provided. 

The  concluding  parts  of  my  statement  wiH  appear  in  the 
Rscokft  Uiinorrow^  February  16.  1939. 


Banquet  of  National  RepttbHcan  Cfaib  of  Nev  York 

"^  EXTENSION  OF  REMAEKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 
We4ne»day,  February  tS.  I9JS 


/^npRgas    BY    HON.    HARLAN    J.    BUSH7IELD.    GOVERNOB    OF 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bkcord,  I  indvide  the  following 
Lincoln  Day  address  by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  before 
the  NaUooal  RepubUcaa  Club  of  New  Tcork: 

As  Oovemor  of  South  Dakota.  I  come  to  you  tosiillt  tipon  this 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Linooln  with  a  message  ttom 
tiia  great  Middle  Wewt.  a  meseaf^  of  congrsitulatlon  to  those  respon- 
sible for  this  Lincoln  Day  celebration,  a  message  of  faith  in  the 
Xutiu^  of  our  American  Republic. 

Ciomlng  as  I  do  ftoaa  the  tar<ttitant  prslrtea.  itiiittntatlve  of 
an  mrtoultoral  and  mlalac  StaU»  X  eoaoe  fully  oonacloua  ai  my 


own  rural  baekgro\uid  and  of  the  ^MtropoUtan  stnKMphsie  In 
which  I  now  stand,  but  I  come  nevertacleflB  steeped  in  the  convic- 
tion that  I  am  one  of  that  Immense  en  as-sectloii  of  our  population 
listening  at  millions  of  fireside  radios  tonight  who  constlttite  and 
are  the  voice  of  America. 

As  the  first  citizen  of  South  Dskotaj  to  be  ttius  hon<»ed  by  the 
National  Beputillcan  Club,  may  I  exptess  ths  appreciation  of  my 
people  for  this  honor  and  at  the  same  time  note  my  own  diflklence 
In  attempting  to  occupy  the  few  mlntites  of  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  fact,  howerer,  that  I  believe  I  ^ice  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  middle  westemeni  lends  itie  the  courage  necessary  to 
express  brt^y  oxnr  vlaws. 

WS   CAN  SEE   THE   NATIONAL   GOOD 

Out  there  In  South  Dakota,  where  ihe  aky  seems  a  little  Muer. 
where  the  prairies  seem  a  nttle  fairer,,  and  the  mountains  a  little 
more  entrancing,  we  are  far  enough  removed  from  either  seaboard 
so  that  our  people  are  not  swayed  by '  fears  of  invasion  nor  Itilled 
Into  fancied  security  by  reason  of  oilr  location.  And  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  preachment  that  "out  frontier  Is  In  Prance." 

But  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  In  New  Tork.  we  are  all  citizens 
by  birth  or  choice  of  the  United  Statas  of  America.  What  Is  good 
for  one  section  of  our  tar -flung  country  Is  good  for  every  part  of 
It.    What  works  ill  upon  one  part  Is  detrimental  to  all. 

With  a  fervency  that  will  brook  no  denial,  our  people  want 
peace.  We  do  not  want  armed  conflict  forced  upon  us  by  those 
seeking  a  personal  profit,  nor  by  emotionalists  whose  patriotism 
Is  tp'f "  from  dictionaries,  nor  by  political  leaders  whose  thirst 
for  power  or  whose  unsensible  alllaaais  have  placed  us  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  we  cannot  retreat. 

Our  duty  Is  to  defend  liberty  on  |hls  continent.  We  went  to 
war  once  to  make  the  world  safe  for  i  democracy.  Prom  the  ruins 
of  that  war  rose  the  brutal  theories  4f  nazl-lsm  and  communism. 
Another  war  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  civilization.  Liberty 
cannot  survive  another  great  war.  Amd  if  liberty  dies  In  America, 
It  u  gone  from  the  world. 

NOrr   ISOLATSD   WtLOM   BBOPONSIBnJTIBB 

Either  deliberately  or  Ignorantly  there  is  misrepresentation  or 
confusion  as  to  the  possible  service  at  the  United  States  in  world 
sffairs.  No  sane  person  believes  the  [United  States  Is  Isoiated  in 
either  dangers  or  responsibilities.  Bui;  there  are  two  widely  diver- 
goat  directions  of  cooperation.  Theif  destination  is  as  far  apart 
as  the  two  poles.     One  builds  for  p>e*ca.  the  other  for  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  strict  neutrality  wherein  we  \ue  our  influ- 
ence to  lessen  the  catises  of  war.  Thie  second  is  to  abandosi  neu- 
traUty  snd  to  exert  the  physical  forcet  of  the  United  States  on  one 
side.    That  course  of  action  leads  to  [war. 

The  second   is  definitely 


entangling    alUancea. 
of  permanent  imi- 


avold 
T  de 

Id." 

m«i  of  Hew  Tork  and  New 
ihed  by  the  sons  of  thos* 


The   first   is    traditionally   America 
un-American. 

George    Washington   warned   us 
"It  is."  he  said,  "our  true  policy  to 
ances  with  any  part  of  the  foreign 

That  (tootnne  was  taken  west  by  tl 
England  In  covered  wagons  to  be  nc 

hardy  pioneers  who  homesteaded  the  prairies.  And  it  is  as  firmly 
rooted  in  the  haarts  of  the  Middle  West  today  as  it  was  in  the 
people  of  George  Washington's  time,  i 

Camblnations  of  minorities  that  Ihave  for  their  purpose  the 
attainment  of  ends  not  for  the  general  welfare,  encroachment  by 
one  de(^artment  of  the  Government  upon  the  functions  of  other 
departments,  destruction  of  State  lines  and  usurping  the  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  graniinc  emergency  powers  to  the 
Executive  which  Inevitably  lead  to  entangling  alliances,  are  the 
weapons  that  will  destroy  free  government. 

"New  instruments  of  power"  have  ibeen  forged  by  those  in  au- 
thority. b«U  the  people  of  the  Midklle  West  took  with  disfavor 
upon  them.  j 

WABS   NEVBB  EW  WAXS 

Tbugheiwd  and  hardened  In  the  fires  of  pioneer  adversity,  mind- 
ful of  the  background  from  which  w«  sprang,  reared  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  individual  endeavor  and  afccompltshment,  we  in  South 
Dakota  are  as  set  against  war  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Twenty-two  3rears  ago  we  marched  away  to  the  battlefields  of 
France  to  make  war  to  end  war.     It  did  not  end  war  and  never  will. 

Europe  has  teetered  on  the  brink  of  war  for  months,  and  the 
tread  of  marching  armies  la  heard  throughout  the  world.  One  false 
step,  one  careless  challenge,  one  thoughtless  otitburst  by  those  In 
authority  may  ignite  the  fire  that  will  sweep  us  into  the  maelstrom. 

We  of  the  West  never  shirk  a  dntf.  Wlien  the  time  comes  you 
will  find  MB  murching  shoulder  to  saoulder  with  the  men  of  New 
York  in  defense  of  the  common  cause,  in  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  given  humanity  more  of  opportunity,  of  progress,  (tf 
wealth,  and  of  person.\l  liberty  than  any  government  slnoe  ths 
beginning  of  time.  But  the  West  doe  r  not  want  war.  Our  mothers 
pray  that  It  will  paas  us  by.  Our  fa  ^hars  curse  at  the  thought  of 
it.  and  our  yoiuig  men  confusedly  ]  onder  what  the  morrow  will 
bring. 

My  message  to  you  tonl^t  is  thatj 
by,   and  for   the   people   to  oontinui>   its  time-honored   policy   of 
peaoe  on  earth,  good  will  towwd  mei  l 
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U.  S.  Battleship  "Maine"— Memorial  Day  Tribute 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  15,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  B4ARTIN  F.  SMITH.  OF  WASHINGTON,  DE- 
LIVERED AT  U.  S.  BATTLESHIP  "MAINE-  MEMORIAL  DAY 
SERVICE.  HELD  AT  PORT  MYER.  VA.,  FEBRUARY  15.  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  memorial  service,  held  at  Port 
Myer.  Va.,  February  15.  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Conu'ade  Commander-in-Chief,  distinguished  guesta.  and  com- 
rades. 41  years  ago  today,  on  February  15.  1898.  266  brave  sailors  of 
the  U.  S.  battleship  MaiTie  lost  their  lives  In  the  service  of  our 
beloved  covmtry  and  found  watery  graves  in  the  harbor  of  Habana. 
We  are.  according  to  annual  custom,  gathered  here  to  pay  loving 
tribute  to  their  memory  and  to  reverently  Join  in  a  ceremony  in 
which  we  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate. 

A  state  of  rebellion  had  existed  in  Cuba  for  some  time  and  Presi- 
dent William  McKlnley  had  pointed  out  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress In  1897  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  conditions  to  which 
the  Cuban  people  were  subjected  and  the  menace  to  American 
interests.  Upon  his  return  from  a  mission  of  investigation.  Sena- 
tor Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  addressed  the  Senate  and  described  the 
suffering  and  agony  of  the  natives  in  Cut>a.  particularly  the  women 
and  children,  and  denounced  tlie  cruel  and  Inhuman  policy  of 
the  Spanish  Government. 

On  the  24th  day  of  January  1898.  In  order  to  protect  American 
interests,  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister, the  U.  S.  battleship  MaiTie  was  sent  to  Habana  Harbor,  arriv- 
ing there  on  January  25,  1896.  The  crew  consisted  of  those  brave 
men  who  then,  as  now,  had  volunteered  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
outposts  of  civilization  and  to  protect  and  render  safe  and  secure 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  American  people.  They  were  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  clarion  call  of  duty.  They  were  defenders 
and  not  aggreosors.  and  were  there  upon  a  friendly  call.  Biany  visi- 
tors, both  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  came  aboard  and  mingled  freely 
witli  the  officers  and  men. 

In  his  personal  narrative.  Captain  Slgsbee  relates  that  on  the 
fateful  night  of  February  15,  1898.  he  completed  a  report  called  for 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
advisability  of  continuing  to  place  torpedo  tubes  on  board  cruisers 
and  battleships.  The  cabin  mess  attendant  had  brought  him, 
about  an  hour  before,  hts  civilian's  light  coat,  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing heat;  he  had  taken  off  his  blouse,  and  was  wearing  this 
coat  for  the  only  time  during  the  cruise.  In  his  pocket  he  fotuid 
an  unopened  and  undelivered  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
to  one  of  her  friends  and  given  him  to  mall  10  months  before.  He 
then  wrote  a  letter  home  in  which  he  apologized  to  his  wife. 
In  his  vivid  description  of  the  scene.  Captain  Slgsbee  says: 
"Plnckney.  the  mess  attendant,  a  light-hearted  colored  man, 
who  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  singing,  playing  the  banjo, 
and  dancing  Jigs,  was  for  some  reason  in  an  especially  happy  frame 
of  mind  that  night.  Poor  feUow.  he  was  kiUed,  as  was  also  good 
old  John  R.  Bell,  the  colored  cabin  steward,  who  had  been  In  ths 
Navy,  in  various  ratings,  for  27  years. 

"At  taps  (tvuTi  in  and  keep  qviiet).  10  minutes  after  0  o'clock.  I 
laid  down  my  pen  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  which  were 
singultu-ly  beautiful  in  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
marine  bugler,  Newton,  who  was  rather  given  to  fanciful  effects, 
was  evidently  doing  hU  best.  Diiring  his  pauses  the  echoes  floated 
back  to  the  ship  with  singrular  distinctness,  repeating  the  strains 
of  the  bugle  fully  and  exactly.  A  half  hour  later.  Newton  was 
dead. 

"I  was  enclosing  my  letter  in  Its  envelope  when  the  explosion 
came.  The  Impression  made  on  different  people  on  board  the 
Maine  varied  somewhat.  To  me.  In  my  position,  weU  aft,  and 
within  the  superstructiire.  It  was  a  bursting,  rending,  and  crash- 
ing sound  or  roar  of  Immense  volume,  largely  metallic  in  cliar- 
acter.  It  was  foUowed  by  a  succession  of  heavy,  omlno\is.  metallic 
sounds,  probably  caused  by  the  overturning  of  the  central  super- 
structure and  by  falling  debris.  There  was  a  trembling  and  lurch- 
ing motion  of  the  vessel,  a  list  to  pert,  and  a  movement  of  8\a>- 
sidence.  The  electric  lights,  of  which  there  were  eight  in  the 
cabin  where  I  was  sittmg.  went  out.  Then  there  was  Intense  black- 
ness and  smoke.  . , 

"The  situation  could  not  be  mistaken;  the  Maine  was  blown 
up  and  sinking.    For  a  moment  the  instinct  of  seil-preservatioa 


took  cliarge  of  me.  but  this  was  Immediately  dominated  by  th« 
hsblt  of  command.  I  went  up  the  inclined  deck  into  the  starboard 
cabin,  toward  the  starboard  airports,  which  were  faintly  relieved 
against  the  background  of  the  sky.  The  sashes  were  out.  and  the 
openings  were  large.  My  first  Intention  was  to  escape  through  an 
airport,  but  this  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more  dignified 
way  of  making  an  exit  through  the  passageway  leading  forward 
through  the  superstructure.  I  groped  my  way  through  the  cabin 
into  the  passage,  and  along  the  passage  to  the  outer  door.  The 
p&:>sage  turned  to  the  right,  or  starboard,  near  the  forward  part 
of  the  superstructiu^. 

"At  the  turning,  someone  ran  Into  me  violently.  I  asked  who 
It  was.  It  was  Pvt.  William  Anthony,  the  orderly  at  the  cabin 
door.  He  said  something  apologetic  and  reported  that  the  ship 
had  been  blown  up  and  was  sinking.  He  was  directed  to  go  out 
on  the  quarterdeck,  and  I  followed  him.  Anthony  has  been  pic- 
tured as  making  an  exceedingly  formal  salute  on  that  occasion. 
The  dramatic  effect  of  a  salute  cannot  add  to  his  heroism.  II 
he  had  made  a  salute.  It  could  not  have  been  seen  In  the  black- 
ness of  that  compartment.  Anthony  did  his  whole  duty,  at  great 
personal  risk,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  evaded  the  danger 
without  question,  and  deserved  all  the  commendation  that  he 
received  for  his  act.  He  hung  near  me  with  unflagging  ceal  and 
watchfulness  that  night  until  the  ship  was  abandoned. 

"I  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  main  deck, 
forward  of  the  after-superstructure,  looking  toward  the  immense 
dark  mass  that  loomed  up  amidships,  but  could  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. There  I  remained  for  a  few  seconds  in  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  situation,  and  then  asked  Anthony  for  the  exact  time.  He 
replied:  "The  explosion  took  place  at  9:40.  sir.*  It  was  soon  neces- 
sary to  retire  from  the  main  deck,  for  the  afterpart  of  the  ship  was 
sinking  rapidly.  I  then  went  up  on  the  poop-deck.  By  this  time 
Lieutenant  Commander  Wainwright  and  others  were  near  me. 
Everybody  was  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  disaster,  but  there 
was  no  excitement  apparent;   perfect  discipline  pirevalled." 

America  and  the  whole  world  were  shocked,  and  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  Inevitably  followed,  aixl  "Remember 
the  Maine"  became  a  national  slogan.    To  avenge  the  death  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Maine  and  to  end  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  terror 
in  the  islands,  the  largest  volunteer  Army  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind  responded    to   President    McKlnley's   call.     One   of   the    most 
glorious  chapters  in  American  history  was  written,  and  in  the  con- 
flict more  than  6,000  men  and  women  sacrificed  their  lives.    Nearly 
half  a  million  men  served  honorably  in  that  great  volunteer  Army 
and  wrote  upon  the  pages  of  history  Imperishable  records  of  valor 
and  bravery.     They  fought  to  liberate  an  oppressed  people  and  to 
vindicate  the  honor  and  Integritj'  of  our  Nation  throughout  the 
world.    We  remember  with  gratitude  upon  this  occasion  more  than 
200.000  of  these   veterans   who   have  since  passed  away,  and  w» 
gladly  pay  tribute  to  those  veteraiis  of  that  most  Important  con- 
flict who  are  still  living,  and  some  of  whom  we  rejoice  to  hav« 
with  us  today.     We  recall  in  reverent  memory  o\ir  leaders  in  that 
memorable    contest:    President    William    McKirUey,    Col.    Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles.  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler.  Gen  W   H.  Lawton,  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  General  Chaffee, 
Gen.  Arthur  McArthur.  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis,  Gen.  Fred  Punston, 
Gen.   Charles  King.   Gen.   Lloyd   Wheaton,    Oen.   John   R.   Brooke, 
Gen.    Fitzhugh    Lee.    General    Shafter,    General    Merrltt.    Admirals 
SampM)n.  Schley,  Bob  Evans,  and  that  intrepid  hero,  Admiral  Rich* 
mond  Pearson  Hobson,  who  was  the  last  to  go  to  his  eternal  rest. 

As  long  as  our  Republic  endures,  the  American  people  will  con- 
tinue to  express  their  gratitude  and  affection  and  honor  the  memo- 
ries, as  we  do  today,  of  the  noble  heroes  of  the  Battleaiilp  Main* 
and  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  IS.  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  this  Impor- 
tant problem,  may  I  say  that  I  believe  that  all  our  people 
are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  national  defense,  but  they  are 
likewise  opposed  to  an  Inflated  or  excessive  national  defense. 
In  other  words,  the  people  are  In  accord  with  a  defense  pro- 
gram which  is  necessary  to  fully  protect  our  shores,  our 
homes,  our  i>eople,  and  our  institutions;  but  they  are  opfposed 
to  the  imnecessary  expenditure  of  money  In  quickly  building 
an  army,  air  corps,  and  navT  of  great  proportions,  as  if  war 
were  immediately  threatened,  which  would  inevitaUy  result 
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In  waste  and  the  squandering  of  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
part  of  cur  Oovemment:  the  rush  of  the  plan  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  appropriation,  and  the 
further  fact  that  war  material  and  munitions  become  obso- 
lete in  a  very  short  space  of  time  would  result  in  the  further 
loss  to  our  taxpayers. 

Obviously,  our  Military  Establishment  must  be  adequate  In 
order  to  fully  carry  out  the  obligation  which  Is  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Monroe  Doctrine — the  obligation  to  prevent 
the  expansion  of  foreign  poUtlcal  domination,  through  mili- 
tary acUon.  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  duty  may  weU 
Ix;  considered  as  a  part  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  to 
defend  the  continental  United  States. 

However,  the  people  cannot  imderstand  the  reason  for  the 
•urge"  to  immediately  start  a  huge  spending  program  under 
the  guise  of  national  defense  when  the  apparent  situation 
among  the  world  powers  is  not  different  than  that  in  which 
we  have  found  it  during  the  several  years  last  past.  In  fact, 
the  world  powers  want  peace — they  do  not  want  war. 

Do  we  appreciate,  as  a  people,  that  our  national  security 
today  costs  us  four  times  what  it  cost  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War?  The  Budget  estimates  of 
$1,336.000  000  for  national  defense,  to  be  expended  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1939.  submitted  to  this  Con- 
press,  should  be  compared  with  the  military  expenditures  of 
$318,000,000  only  in  the  year  1916.  the  year  before  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 

However,  we  must  admit  that  our  borders  are  no  longer 
now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  it  i» 
just  as  far  across  the  oceans  to  Europe  and  Asia  as  it  was  in 
1916;  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States  and  oiu-  out- 
lying possessions  have  not  been  increased;  all  these  remain 
the  same.  But  the  cost  of  patrolling  and  safeguarding  that 
patrimony  has.  however,  increased  fourfold.  Just  22  years 
have  intervened,  and  the  American  taxpayers  are  now  asked 
to  spend  $4  for  defense  for  which  they  spent  only  $1  in  1916. 
It  may  be  argued  that  tlie  cost  of  various  commodities  have 
increased,  and  by  that  same  token  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense has  increased.  Yet  let  us  remember  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  some  25  percent,  while  the  cost  of  national 
defense  has  increased  400  percent. 

There  is  another  element  involved  in  this  highly  contro- 
versial question  which,  to  my  mind,  is  worthy  of  our  calm 
deliberation — ^that  is.  if  we  meddle  in  foreign  affairs  that 
will  certainly  entangle  us  in  controversies  abroad.  If  and 
when  we  learn  the  lesson  that  our  duty  is  to  adequately  pre- 
pare to  defend  our  shores,  and  ourselves,  at  home,  and  per- 
mit Europe  and  Asia  to  govern  their  own  controversies  and 
fight  their  own  battles  without  intervention  en  oiu:  part, 
except  to  protect  our  own.  then  we  will  have  largely  solved 
our  problem  of  national  defense.  We  must  agree  that  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  keep  out  of  war  through  our  most  guarded 
neutrality  laws  and  diplomacy.  But  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  out  of  controversies  and,  perhaps,  involvements  if  secret 
negotiations  and  agreements  are  permitted  between  otir 
Cliief  Executive  and  Ambassadors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  on  the  other  hand— all  of 
which  are  tmknown  to  the  Congress  and  the  people.  Our 
last  war  cost  too  much  in  lives  and  money  and  economic 
destruction  for  us  to  forget.  Let  us  profit  by  that  unholy 
experience. 

We  are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  national  defense,  but  if 
that  word  "adequate"  is  hard  to  define  in  this  particular, 
and  looking  into  the  state  of  our  staggering  national  debt 
at  this  moment,  I  for  one  would  prefer  that  the  percentage 
of  our  preparedness  would  fall  slightly  below  that  shadowy 
and  undefined  standard  rather  than  to  have  it  Increased 
and  inflated  to  a  point  above  it;  in  other  words  I  firmly 
beliere  the  people  are  definitely  opposed  to  a  defense  pro- 
gram now  which  is  greater  than  the  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion requires. 

When  we  reflect  upon  our  national  defense  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  first  Une  of  defense  In  any  nation  is  a  treas- 
ury which  is  filled  with  money  with  which  to  carry  on  such 
defense.    Here,  with  an  Indebtedness  ol  approximately  $40,- 


000,000,000  and  with  a  spending  irogram  which  Is  without 

precedent  an>-where,  we  wonder  whether  the  vast  amount  of 
supplies  and  materials  which  are  Proposed  for  defense  could 
be  used,  if  necessary.  In  the  futur;.  If  and  when  we  spend 
a  huge  sum  for  defense,  such  as  is  now  proposed,  we  will  to 
that  extent  increase  our  national  debt  and  further  ciu-tail 
our  ability  to  finance  our  defense  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  report  submitted  with  H. 
that  the  increase  of  planes  will 


3791  shows,  on  page  3, 
aise  the  total  In  1941  to 


approximately  5,500,  of  which  nlimber  It  is  contemplated 


Tve,  without  personnel, 
han  1,300  will  be  of  the 


that  about  2.100  will  be  held  in 
of  which  "reserve  planes"  more 
combat  type. 

If  any  of  the  planes  are  to  be  held  in  reserve,  then  why 
build  them?  In  order  to  partially  relieve  the  overburdened 
taxpayers,  let  us  eliminate  the  2  100  planes  from  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time  and  let  them  be  constructed  hereafter 
as  and  when  the  same  are  needea. 

Let  us  only  adequately  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  in  case 
of  attack,  and  let  us  save  the  overburdened  taxpayers  the 
excess.  In  this  Nation  we  want  peace,  not  war;  we  want 
men  in  this  country,  not  disabled  veterans;  we  want  profit- 
able enterprise  to  exist  that  mex.  with  will  may  work.^not 
the  granting  of  annuities  to  the 
of  this  vision,  which  rectirs  to  evsry  comrade  of  my  own  in 
this  body.  I  want  to  say  for  msfelf  that  I  will  never  cast 
my  vote  in  this  House  to  send       .  " 

the  ocean  to  help  fight  some  Bfiropean  war  in  which  we 
have  no  concern. 

Let  us  prei>are  adequately  but  ^anely. 


Lincoln  Day  .^ddresa 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


J.  BROWN 


HON.  CLARENC 

OF  CHIP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Febrt  ary  15,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLARSNCE  J 
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E  ROWN,  OF  OHIO.  PEBBUARY 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sp(  aker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  fiftieth  aiinual  Lincoln  Day  lianquet, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  February  13,  1939: 

My  fellow  Republicans,  I  am  grateful  to  your  si^endld  organiza- 
tion for  the  honor  you  have  besto^i^ed  upon  me  In  extending  the 
Invitation  to  address  you  tonlpht.  It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be 
selected  to  address  any  gathering  held  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  an  especial  honor  to  be  chosen  to  speak 
at  the  golden  or  fiftieth  Lincoln  Day  banquet  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, situated  as  it  is  In  historic  suito\indlng8  In  a  community  and 
a  State  that  gave  Its  strength  and  support  to  the  Immortal  Lincoln 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion  and  in  after  years  to  the 
Republican  Party  to' which  he  left  siich  a  priceless  heritage. 

But  the  great«Bt  honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  your 
Invitation  Is  the  opportunity  3rau  h»ve  given  me  to  visit  the  home 
of  my  good  friend  and  your  splefidld  Congies-Muan.  George  P. 
Dmrow.  What  ft  fine  gentleman  he  to;  what  splendid  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Republican  Paity.  Stalwart,  true,  firm  In  his 
republicanism,  he  has  served  you,  hlis  constituents,  and  his  country 
well.  You  may  be  Justly  p>roud  of  tile  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
who  represents  your  district  in  the  dalls  of  Congress. 

I  saw  him  Just  before  leaving  Washington.  His  one  great  regret 
Is  his  Inability  to  be  here  tonightj  Yet  we  all  know  that  he  Is 
he*©,  not  in  person  but  in  spirit.  While  his  physicians  advised 
and  counseled  him  against  making  the  expenditure  of  energy  that 
the  trip  here  would  entail,  I  eim  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  Dakrow 
is  fast  regaining  his  heaUb  following  his  recent  Illness,  and  that 
he  is  now  able  to  appear  on  the  fl<KJr  of  the  House  each  day  and 
participate  in  the  ooiinsels  of  his  party  and  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  he  will  soor,  regain  his  old-time  vigor,  for 
there  Is  work  to  be  done  by  men  of  the  character,  abUlty,  and 
exp«nenoe  of  Gaoao  P.  Dabbow. 

I  feel  somewhat  at  hcone  mysell  here  tonight,  for  this  Is  the 
Seventh  Diitrict  of  Pennsylvania,  snd  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
sentmg  the  Seventh  District  of  Qhti »  in  Congress.    Then,  too,  th.ere 
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la  a  conmumity  of  spirit  and  understanding  that  has  alwa3rB  existed   i 
between  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Ohio  tbat 
makes  you  of  Pennsylvania  seem  almost  like  "home  folks"  to  me. 

It  is  good  tbat  we  have  gathered  here  tonight.  Just  as  American 
citizens  are  gathered  In  like  meetings  all  over  this  broad  land  at 
this  hour — ^to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  the  common  people,  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 

Yes.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  for  us  as  a  people  to  pause  for  a 
moment  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  these  modem  days  to  reflect 
upon  the  life  and  the  worlu  of  the  sad  and  biunble  man  of  the 
prairies  who  gave  his  life  that  a  nation  might  survive  and  that  ft 
great  people  might  remain  united. 

The  life  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  so  well  known  to  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  of  America  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
It  here.  God  molded  his  Ufe  that  a  great  Nation  might  have  leader- 
ship in  time  of  crisis.  Pioneer  hardships  gave  him  strength.  Lack 
of  opportunity  gave  him  the  desire  to  learn.  Disappointments  and 
faUures  made  him  humble.  A  great  loss  gave  him  compassion.  The 
faith  learned  at  his  mother's  knee  gave  him  courage.  But  it  was 
from  God  that  came  the  soul  and  the  inspired  leadership  that  mftde 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  man  of  destiny. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to  the  Presidency  in  time  of  great 
stress  and  strife.  A  nation  was  being  torn  asunder  by  Internal  dis- 
sension. Democracy  wsis  on  trial.  The  question  of  the  hour  was 
whether  or  not  a  nation  of  free  people  could  t>e  held  together  or 
would  disintegrate  because  of  disagreements  among  themselves. 
Lincoln  had  the  courage  and  the  faith  to  champion  and  to  fight 
few  an  Indissoluble  union  of  States.  He  gave  his  life  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed.  He  saved  the  Nation  that  our  fore- 
fathers founded. 

Today  America  seeks  a  second  Abraham  Lincoln.  Prom  some- 
where must  come  another  leader  of  the  people  to  cope  with  the 
Internal  dissensions  and  the  forces  from  within  which  once  more 
threaten  our  American  form  of  representative  government.  Today 
we  are  not  threatened  with  sectional  warfare,  but  we  are  seeing 
develop  a  struggle  of  class  against  class  and  group  against  group 
that  bodes  no  good  for  our  national  life.  Today  demagogy  Is 
rampant. 

We  are  being  assailed  on  every  hand  by  the  proponents  of  va- 
rious "isms,"  false  prophets,  demagogs,  well-meaning  but  misguided 
citizens  and  plain  "crackpots."  In  our  pulpits,  our  coUeges.  our 
public  press,  oiu"  Government,  and  other  high  places  are  those  who 
teach  and  preach  that  our  present  society  is  poorly  constituted  and 
that  here  in  America  we  are  badly  in  need  of  reform  and  change. 
We  are  being  told  that  we  must  forget  our  old  way  of  doing  things; 
that  we  are  livmg  in  a  new  age  and  must  have  entirely  new  pro- 
cedure and  new  methods  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  It  is  being 
ftrgued  that  the  past  Ijelongs  to  the  "horse  and  bugger"  days:  that 
the  economic  practices  of  past  decades  were  all  wrong;  that  busi- 
ness and  industry  can  no  longer  be  continued  by  the  same  methods 
as  before;  that  our  form  of  government,  as  we  have  known  It  from 
its  inception.  Is  no  longer  workatsle  and  that  drastic  changes  therein 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Some  teU 
vis  that  we  must  adopt  the  programs  and  the  theories  of  the  peoples 
across  the  seas  and  embrace  either  communism  or  fascism. 

It  is  my  belief  that  before  accepting  any  of  the  new  doctrines, 
following  any  of  the  new  leaders,  or  changing  that  which  we  have. 
It  might  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  pause  for  a 
few  minutes  and  see  Just  what  sort  of  a  country  and  society  we 
have  here  In  America.  Let  us  also  estimate  what  gains  we  may 
make  or  what  betterment  we  may  expect  by  following  any  of  the 
governmental  pjid  social  policies  now  existing  In  other  countries  or 
now  being  advocated  by  the  loud-mouthed.  What  are  the  facts? 
First  of  aU  let  us  recall  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  possess 
only  6  acres  of  land  out  of  each  100  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
that  in  population  we  have  only  7  out  of  every  100  persons  in  the 
world.  Yet  somehow  or  other,  as  a  result  of  the  old  system,  which  we 
are  now  being  told  must  be  completely  changed,  we  have  been  able  to 
amass  more  than  60  percent  of  the  world's  gold  and  nearly  one-half 
of  the  world's  silver.  In  a  little  over  300  years  since  the  settlement 
of  this  continent  we  have  developed  the  richest,  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  history  of  aU  time.  Out  of  a  wUderness  we  have 
carved  an  empire  and  esUbllshed  the  highest  plane  of  Uvmg  for  our 
citizenship  ever  known  to  mankind. 

Despite  our  sad  lot.  as  described  by  the  long-haired  and  wUd- 
eyed.  we  are  today  producing  more  than  40  percent  of  all  goods 
manufactured  in  the  world.  Our  people  have  and  are  using  80 
out  of  every  100  motorcars.  60  out  of  every  100  radios,  90  out  of 
every  100  electric  Ice  boxes.  90  out  of  every  100  electric  washing 
machines,  60  out  of  every  100  telephones,  and  33  out  of  every  100 
miles  of  railroad.  Our  people — 7  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, with  only  6  percent  of  the  land — are  producltag  60  percent 
of  the  world's  wheat  and  cotton,  70  percent  of  the  com.  70  percent 
of  the  oU,  50  percent  of  the  copper  and  iron,  40  percent  of  the 
lead  and  coal.  We  are  consummg  72  out  of  every  100  pounds  of 
silk  produced  in  the  world.  56  out  of  every  100  poimds  of  rubt>er, 
63  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  tin,  47  out  at  every  100  pounds  of 
copper.  42  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  pig  iron,  36  out  of  every  100 
tons  of  coal,  60  out  of  every  100  gallons  of  oU. 

Under  our  American  form  of  government,  as  we  have  known  it, 
the  United  States  since  1776  has  alone  produced  three  times  as 
much  wealth  as  the  entire  world  produced  in  aU  the  ages  before  that 
time.  This  has  been  accomplished  without  the  abuse  or  mistreat- 
ment of  the  masses,  and  as  the  direct  resvilt  of  the  American  policy 


of  free  competition  and  free  labor.  We  have  had.  and  nofw  have.  In 
America  the  highest  paid  labor  on  earth.  Exclusive  of  r.iw  material 
costs.  65  percent  of  the  naiiooal  income  of  busiae«  and  industry 
in  tbe  United  StAtes  goes  for  wages  and  salaries.  Lew  than  8 
percent  of  euch  Income  goes  to  capital  for  dividends  or  interest. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  we  are  lieing  told  by  the  <lem«eogs  that 
the  worker  is  abused  and  mistreated  in  America.  Lrt  us  make  ft 
few  comparisons  for  the  moment.  In  continental  Europe  today 
the  average  worker  receives  each  month  for  his  services  an  amount 
equal  to  from  $10  to  120  in  American  money.  Here  in  our  country 
the  worker  has  an  Income  of  from  $80  to  $80  per  month.  In 
Italy  the  brick  mason  today  gets  23  cents  an  hour,  while  m  the 
United  States  he  gets  $1.50  for  the  same  hour.  In  construction  work 
the  Italian  laborer  gets  19  cents  an  hour;  In  America  he  gets  94 
cents  for  the  same  labor.  The  Italian  baker  draws  24  cents  for 
each  hour's  work;  the  American,  95  cents.  The  printer  in  Italy 
gets  27  cents  per  hour  and  in  the  United  States  $1.25  per  bow. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  wages  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  European  country,  the  oompenaatiou  of  the  worker  is  only 
about  one-third  that  paid  here 

The  average  wage  rate  in  the  United  States  has  increased  five 
times  since  1860.  In  the  last  50  years  the  number  of  gainfully  em- 
ployed out  of  each  1,000  population  has  Increased  25  percent.  Under 
our  form  of  government  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  constantly 
reduced  Since  1900  the  normal  workweek  in  industry  has  been 
reduced  from  56  8  to  40  hours  per  week.  At  the  same  time  we  hava 
seen  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  family  grow  consistently. 
The  American  table  furnishes  the  best  food  in  tlie  world  and  yet 
only  costs  32  percent  of  the  fanUly  income  against  43  percent 
spent  by  the  European  family  for  food  of  a  much  poorer  gi«de. 
The  American  workman  is  better  housed  and  better  clothed  ttua 
any  other  on  this  old  globe  of  oxirs. 

Then,  too,  we  have  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  worth- 
while things  of  life  here  in  our  cotintry  than  anywhere  else.  The 
employment  of  child  labor  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  70 
percent  in  the  last  20  years.  Today  only  slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  15  years  of  age  and  under  are  employed  In 
Industry  or  business.  We  have  seen  the  attendance  In  high  schools 
increase  eight  times  since  1900.  Five  times  as  many  of  oiu'  boys 
and  girls  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  college  educaUon  as  those  of 
40  years  ago.  The  number  of  books  read  and  the  circulation  of  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  multiplied  six  times  since  1900, 
with  a  far  wider  distribution  among  all  the  people  than  ever  before. 
All  of  such  things  are  really  worth  while,  but  we  have  even  more 
fundamental  values  here  in  America.  Here  we  have  freedom  of 
speech.  Embrace  either  communism  or  fascism  and  such  a  right 
is  immediately  lost.  Here  we  have  freedom  of  the  press.  Tell  me. 
please,  in  what  European  country,  outside  of  Great  Britain.  Is  the 
press  free  to  express  Itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  people?  Here  we 
have  freedom  of  worship.  In  how  many  countries  in  Europe  la 
religion  uncontrolled  today?  Here  we  have  the  right  of  free  enter- 
prise— although  I  must  admit  that  busmcss  and  industry  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  hampered  by  governmental  regulations.  In 
Europe  most  of  the  business  and  Industries  are  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  the  state.  Here  we  have  personal  liberty  and  the  right 
of  facing  our  accuser  and  of  trial  before  a  fair  Jury.  In  other 
lands,  so  often  held  up  to  us  as  perfect  examples,  the  life  of  the 
Individual  Is  ordered  and  controlled  to  every  detail  by  government. 
Trials — if  held  at  all — ore  but  mockeries  and  Justice  depends  upon 
the  whims  of  those  in  power. 

The  American  form  of  government,  with  Its  checks  and  balances, 
has  been  worth  while  to  Its  citizenship.  Capitalism  may  have 
defects,  but  as  a  whole  It  has  proven  advantageous  to  the  average 
man  and  woman.  American  Industry  and  business,  under  the  rule 
of  free  enterprise,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  has  been  the  greatest  contributing 
factor  to  the  progress  of  our  people.  No  other  people — no  other 
nation  operating  under  any  other  form  of  government  or  any  other 
social  theory — has  accomplished  nearly  as  much  as  have  we  here 
In  America.  Let  us  not  cast  off  or  barter  away  our  heritage  until 
we  are  certain  that  that  which  we  receive  in  exchange  Is  worth 
its  cost. 

Our  greatest  danger  comes  from  within.  Our  greatest  problem  li 
whether  or  not  we  can  continue  as  masters  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Gradually,  but  continuously,  we  have  seen  government 
encroach  more  and  more  Into  our  private  lives,  our  business,  and 
otu-  homes.  Our  burdens  of  taxation  have  grown  amazingly  m 
recent  decades,  and  especiaUy  within  the  last  few  years.  untU  some 
of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  government  is  working  for  us  or 
we  are  actually  working  for  the  Government. 

Today  28  cents  out  of  every  doUta  of  national  income  goes  to 
the  support  of  government  In  some  form  or  other.  At  every  family 
dinner  table  in  America  tonight  there  sits  an  unseen,  imbldden 
guest — the  tax  collector — cousuming  more  than  one-fotirth  of  the 
substance  of  that  household. 

In  1931  our  Federal  Government  spent  $4,220,000,000.  Plve  year* 
later  It  spent  $8,880,000,000.  The  administration  Budget  for  the 
coming  year  is  nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  In  1931  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  was  $903,000,000.  In  1936  it  was  $4,764  000.000.  In  1900 
our  governmental  debt  per  capita  was  $40.  In  1936  that  debt  had 
risen  to  $415  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America.  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  spending  nearly  $2  for  every  dollar  col- 
lected in  taxes:  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  today  paying 
one-third  more  in  taxes  than  we  paid  2  years  ago. 

Let  us  remember  that  more  governments  have  fallen  and  more 
dvlllaitlons  have  been  destroyed  because  of  impossible  burdens  of 
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tazauan  md  the  toabttlty  to  lelf-gown  tHaa  from  the  inTmslon  of 

"^i£«  than  a  quarter  at  a  cntury  I  HaT.  b«n  In  «»««  touch 
with  t^  iSlairs  at  State  government  In  OWo.  «o«t  oT  which  ttoa 
r&erv^a.  a  Btate  offlctel.  During  tho«  years  I  tod  "^^J  »»; 
uSr^th  the  Federal  GoTOmment,  but  Jt  haa  only  been  since  the 
rsTo*  iinnary  tluit  I  hava  had  the  oppcrttmlty  to  tflfce  P«rt  In 
the  aff  t1^i  erf  the  Federal  Government.  The  part  taken  by  ^1^" 
inde^  b«rn  a  smaJl  one-for  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  eapecteny 
rSTbSs  to  the  mtnorlty  In  these  daj^  of  the  New  D«  can 
Say  tnit  a  smaU  p«l  However.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
obMrva  our  Federal  Oo^ernment  as  It  te  now  conetltuted.  Bu- 
reaueraev  has  been  piled  upon  bureaucracy  untU  our  Government 
[S^^^a  mamTncth  thlnV  spreading  hke  an  octopus  over  our 
RTeat  Capital  City  and  reaching  rts  tentuclea  cut  Into  every  farm 
and  community  of  our  Natton.  Kxpenditure  has  been  added  to 
e«p«odlture  until  approf)rtatlon«  are  made  by  the  hundreds  of 
raUllona  and  the  bUIJonB.  Legions  of  Federal  employees  are  on 
erery  hand.     Federal  Government  la  playing  a  part  In  every  human 

"'^The^bovprnnient  of  LlncoM's  day  was  a  simple,  understandable 
thmr  Federal  Government  today  is  of  such  gigimtlc  size,  so  vr^de- 
fTJread  In  It^.  activities,  thftt  it  Is  tUmost  beyond  comprehension. 
Yet  the  Chief  Executive,  ai^  hte  bureaucrats  who  ^"ye  under 
him.  seek  more  and  more  power.  We  are  told  that  ^he  Federal 
Government  must  continue  to  expand  and  thut  it  la  n"^?*^^  /^ 
spend  more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This,  my  friencs. 
wc  are  told   Js  a  liberal  government. 

PranWin  D.  Rooaevelt  and  hla  l«f?w  Deal  ratenitrs  are  nctHberals. 
as  they  Calm,  but  are  the  worst  type  of  r*actlonartcs^  The  only 
thtm?  liberiil  ttbmrt  them  ts  tiwlr  Mherallty  with  other  people  s 
money.  Under  the  guise  of  doing  so™e<blnS  for  the  cOTnmcm 
people  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  leading  thrm  to  thetr  destruction.  He  has 
b«n  a  smiling  promiser  and  a  crafty  evader,  but  the  P«T>^e  "^ 
flJnerlai  are  fftst  a^^-nJcenlns  to  the  fart  that  to  the  ej^^rs  of  his 
admlrtstrarton  ht-  h?s  failed  miserably  to  do  that  ;^t<^^„!^e  has 
pledged,  yrh^n  Mr.  Roosevelt  ut.s  Innugtrratcd  In  1933.  apprc^- 
inateiy  &.000,009  pecpTe  were  out  of  wotIe  Ui  the  United  S.atss 
He  b'ameU  the  Republican  admtalstratton  for  this  condition  and 
promised  that  the  Amcrtctin  people  would  be  put  back  to  worlc. 
Yet  today  by  the  Govcrnmrafs  o^m  flgures.  approximately  12^00.- 
000  Ameflcnns  arc  still  axit  of  employment.  Any  progress  made  by 
Mr  Roosevelt  in  connection  with  the  unemployment  problem  has 
certanUy  been  m  the  wrong  direction.  „t„Ho.^ 

Wcenma  noisily  over  the  condition  of  agriculture,  he  pledged 
his  adminmratlon  would  bring  back  prospemy  to  the  farmers  of 
Arasrlca  Yet  what  do  the  records  show?  Today  wheat  is  seTHag 
for  60  cents  a  bushel  and  less.  Corn  is.  selling  for  «  cents  a 
bu?hel  Uay  Is  brtuglng  but  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  on  the  farm. 
Yet  crerrtliftig  that  the  farmer  buys  Is  much  higher  In  price  than 
at  the  boslnnlng  of  the  Roosiivsit  adminlstraUon.  The  farmer  is 
bcUiK  regtoented.  Government  ifi  telling  him  how  much  to  pkoit 
and  ralsrind  where  to  store  and  sell  his  crops.  Heavy  tax  bur- 
dens are  being  pkxed  on  those  larmera  who  fail  to  comply  with  a 
Dlalnfy  xjnconatltuUonal  azkl  im-Amerlcau  act.  The  farmers  oC 
America  today  are  no  better  off  than  at  the  very  depth  of  toe 
depression,  despite  "»«  expewUturea  of  bilUona  of  doUars  of  tha 
taxnavers'  money. 

NpT  Rooeevelt  promised  economy  In  hU  admlnlstratkm  of  govern- 
mental affair*.  ptedgUig  reiUictloB  of  at  least  25  percent  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  National  Ctovernment;  but  today  the  cost  of  the 
Pfederal  Government  U  almost  thxee  times  as  great  as  that  when 
Mr  Roosevelt  assumed  the  Presidency.  Year  afUr  year  he  soleaualy 
nromlsed  that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced  within  a  short  time. 
Instead  the  deficit  each  year  grew  in  size.  However,  let  it  be  bow 
ttld  in  defense  of  Mr.  RooaeveU  that  this  year,  m  his  annual  mes- 
sace  to  Congresa.  he  did  not  promise  a  bjdanced  Budget  but 
inrtead  took  up  tlie  new  theory  that  a  balanced  Budg»t  U  uimec- 
essarv  and  means  nothmg  In  the  fiscal  affair*  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  Roosevelt  assured  us  he  would  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
the  public  debt.  Instead,  the  debt  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  In 
the  history  of  our  country  aad.  the  greatest  of  any  people  In  all 
the  history  of  the  world.  No  one  knovra  exactly  what  we  do  owe, 
but  our  nflT'""«^^  debt  Is  now  somewhere  around  •45UX».00a,000 
azul  the  New  Dealers  are  htglnntng  to  ten  u*  that  a  flfty.  and  «v«a 
a  sixty,  binion  dollar  debt  wUl  not  be  at  all  dangetoue. 

Mr  Roosevelt  swon  to  defend  axKi  uphold  the  ConstituUon  o< 
^  the  XJhited  States.  Yet  he  has  advised  the  Cbngrcas  to  pass  legis- 
-  latlon  m  disregard  to  lU  ptowUtons  and  hi»  artmintntration  haa 
continuoiisly  attempted  to  evade  the  Constitution  in  the  further- 
ance of  theh-  plans.  Mr.  BooKsvelt  has  talked  of  tolerance  and 
understanding  among  mwn;  yet  never  In  the  history  of  our  country 
have  wc  had  a  more  Intolerant  President.  Never  have  we  seen  a 
Chief  Executive  his  equal  In  setting  class  against  ctesa;  in  creat- 
ing dissenelon  and  mlmnd*'^*""^"^^'  between  the  different  groups 
vSthln  our  cttiaenship.  He  has  loudly  boasted  of  hia  belief  in 
democracy  axul  of  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  be  represented  in 
anvernment.  yet  he  has  demanded  that  the  Con^eaa  vote  hi*  every 
whim  and  will,  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  aoeasures  he  ha* 
■ponsored  Those  who  have  refused  to  become  his  subservient 
rubber  stamps  he  haa  attempted  to  purge  from  public  life.  Let  it 
be  said  to  the  glory  of  the  American  people  that  they  saw  to  tt  that 
be  failed  miserably  In  moat  of  these  attempts.  ,j  w    *i. 

Mr  Roosevelt  pleC^  the  American,  people  that  he  would  be  the 
Ifrst  to  admit  hU  own  mlnTafeB     Yet  when  the  Euprema  Court,  ol 


the  United  States,  by  overrxiling  somfe  of  his  R*n{nl«rtT9tlo«  me»- 
ures.  eallcd  his  attention  to  his  mMakes,  he  attempted  to  gain 
control  of  the  Jurtlctary  and  to  bend  it  to  his  will.  In  his  admin- 
istration he  has  prated  a^^nst  the  potoer  of  money  and  yet.  through 
the  relief  administration,  has  used  the  power  of  the  taxpayers 
m«n«y  to  control  elecacns,  to  help  h  s  political  mends  and  punish 
his  pclltlcal  enemies.  _     ._,     ^         ..      -, 

Mr  Bocaevelt  caUs  hlm?elf  a  great  Ubeial.  His  friends  and  sup- 
porters he  designates  as  liberals,  ill  those  who  oppose  blm  are 
tnriFS  reacticnanes.  and  copperheads.  Yet  he  U  mtoleraat  ol 
the  Tights  of  others.    His  U  a  rule-<  r-ruln  poUey. 

Peru.ips  a  few  of  the  most  rcc?ni  examples  of  this  Intolerance 
have  been  his  acttotis  In  connect«)n  with  the  appointment  cf 
Judge  Roberta,  of  Virginia,  to  the  Federal  bench  and  Congressman 
Amlle  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Inters»^e  Commerce  Commiseion:  his 
message  sent  to  the  Cong  ess  follo^l-ng  the  reduction  In  W^P.  A. 
appropriations;  and  his  charges  e^iiist  Members  of  the  Sena»« 
and  the  press  of  the  countrv  followljig  the  expos*  a  short  time  ago 
of  some  of  his  secret  agreements  ma^e  with  foreign  coimfries. 
The  peopte  of  Amertca  can   be  •   -—  -v.-   -**i*..^- 


tliankful  for  the  attitude  now 


being  taken  by  the  American  Congress.  The  Seventy-elxth  Cort 
ereae  at  the  United  States  Is  not  a  rubber-stamp  Congress.  A 
suong  RepubUcan  mlnoilty  Is  flghllng  the  battles  of  the  peo^e. 
Strong  men  at  the  Democratic  faith  on  the  other  side  of  the  alal© 
are  im>w  voting  their  own  judgnoKnt  and  convictions.  Appro- 
priation bills  are  being  scanned  aid  honest  attempts  are  belnsf 
made  to  reduce  governmental  e.^pec  ditnres.  The  serious  problema 
that  confront  us  as  a  government  are  being  studied  and  will  be 
met  by  the  leadership  that  now  edsta  in  the  legislative  branch 

of  our  Gcvommpnt.  .,  *     .w^  4.-^=^ 

We  must  turn  back  to  safe  and  sj  ne  thinking  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  tlirlft  and  patriot  sm  as  enunciated  by  the  great 
Liiic^n.     We  must  appreciate  and *—*   —   *~orio««  fr^rm   nt 


eovernment   and   the    free    econom  c   system   that   has   made    our 


Nation  great.    We  must  continiie 
ctxr  Government  serve  Us  citizens 


,o  govern  ourselves  by  making 
rather  than  the  citizens  serve 


the  Qovemmcnt.    We  must  be  det(  rmined  to  eliminate  was^e  and 


extravagance   wherever   we    find    it: 


Budset  at  the  earliest  possible  m<  ment;  and  to  live  withm  our 
income  wtthotit  too  great  a  burden  of  taxation.  We  must  simplify 
onr  laws  and  repeal  restrictions  n)W  endangering  free  enterprise 
in  business  and  Industry.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  demagogues 
and  false  prophets  and  return  once  more  to  the  sound  and  simple 
nrtnctples  of  Americanism  that  hav  >  made  this  Rcpxihllc  the  great- 
ret  mast  progressive  nation  to  al  the  history  of  mankind.  W« 
mu"st  protect  and  retain  the  freeUcm  for  which  cur  forefathers 
sufTercd  and  died  and  pass  on  hat  priceless  heritage  to  our 
children  undiminished. 

These  are  the  sofemn  responstbl  mea  that  confront  us 
Rcpnbltcnns  but  as  Americans— If.   tn  the  words  of  Lincoln,  this  la 
to  remain  a  "government  of  the  pa[)ple.  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 
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RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL 
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protect  our  American  form  of 


\.o   balance    our   governmental 


th«  National  Defense 


KAJfSAS 


B  EPRESENIATIVES 


BTTrDBNT 


DECJ^IBER 


LBG19LATIVB  COUNCOf 
10,   1938 


Mr.  UiMBERTSOii.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  exten* 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Itiiekide  the  foBowing  resolu- 
tton  recenlly  adopted  by  the  iNattonal  Stndent  I^gialatlte 

Council:  I 

Bouse  E£es0lutlon  13 

In  uliirfcin  to  the  etabtiahment  bf  a  foreign  policy  ami  matlonal 
defesee  poticy  for  the  Unitid  States  tn  order  to  TwatTrfatM 
peace  1 

Whereaa  peace  Is  Imperative  fojj  the  general  ^If are:  and 

Whereas  under  an  Ill-advised  ioretpa  policy  the  United  States 
would  be  tnvolred  In  the  next  wnr;  and 

Whereaa  It  would  be  the  geneaatlon  now  in  college  who  wo\Jd 
sacrlAce  their  lives:  Therefore  be  It 

aeaoLved  by  the  Student  UfisIMtiv  Aaeewtblu: 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Go^emanent  rtio«M  build 
an  Army  and  Navy  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient,  to  protect  from 
any  nnrf  all  luafilendly  nations,  the  area  inside  a  line  rxinnln« 
fxom  Wake  TcTanrt  to  Boss  Isla^id.  thence  to  Ascension  Island, 
thence  to  Cape  AleTandra,  thenci  to  Cape  Shelagslty.  and  thenc* 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  United  States  should  use  Its  political  and  eco- 
nomic Influence  to  maintain  peace  among  nations  and  It  should 
refrato  from  Interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Sac.  3.  That  Congress  shoiold  pass  legislation  to — 

(a)  Compel  belligerent  nations  to  pay  in  metal  at  the  time  of 
purchase  for  all  goods  bought  in  this  country,  and 

(b)  Prohibit  belligerent  nations  from  borrowing  or  soliciting 
funds   In   this  country,   and 

(c»  Prevent  the  American  merchant  marine  from  carrying  goods 
destined  for  use  In  a  belligerent  nation,  and 

(d)  Enable  the  State  Department  to  form  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  to  prohibit  economic  relations  with  aggressor 
nations. 

Sec  4.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a 
law  which  would  give  the  Government  ownership  of  patents  for 
munitions  and  contraband  of  war.  and.  In  time  of  war,  the  manu- 
facture of  these  should  be  completely  nationalized. 
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or 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  15.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN.  OF  IOWA.  FEBRUARY 

13.   1»3» 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa,  delivered  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
February  13,  1939: 

Fellow  Republicans.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  coming  before  this  splendid  Repubhcan  group 
on  so  important  an  occasion  as  the  forty-flrst  annual  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  of  your  Albany  County  RepubUcan  Committee.  This  is  my 
first  visit  to  Albany  since  one  very  memorable  day  In  August  1927, 
when  Mrs.  Martin  and  our  two  children  and  I  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  trips  we  have  ever  made,  when  we  took  the  boat 
down  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York  City. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  at  that  time  of  spending  a  delightful  and  most  toteresting 
year  attending  Columbia  University. 

It  has  recenUy  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  and  it  Is  In  that 
capacity  that  I  rctiim  to  New  YorK  State  tonight  to  bring  to  you 
of  the  Empire  State  a  message  of  good  cheer  and  Republican  feUow- 
Bhlp  from  the  very  heart  of  the  agricultural  Middle  West. 

I  have  had  the  personal  good  fortune  of  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  MiliUry  Affairs;  and  In  that  field  I  have  enjoyed  close 
association  with  Mr.  Waltd  G.  Andrtws,  of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
District,  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House;  Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth.  of  the  Tliirty-nlnth 
New  York  District,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
District  of  New  York,  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  aU  of  whom  have  very  patiently  and  generously 
accorded  me  the  utmost  cooperation  and  assisUnce  In  my  prepara- 
tion for  service  on  the  Important  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  my  delight  at  the  InformaUty  and 
general  good  fellowship  so  manifest  here  tonight.  I  am.  Indeed, 
reminded  of  a  party  in  my  home  town  of  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  once  upon 
a  time  presided  over  by  the  mayor.  When  my  turn  came  to  talk. 
I  was  somewhat  startled  when  the  honorable  mayor  whispered  to 
me.  "Shall  we  let  the  people  enjoy  themselves  a  Uttle  longer,  or  had 
we  better  have  your  speech  now?" 

As  we  look  to  the  questions  uppermost  In  our  minds  today,  let 
us  ever  keep  our  sense  of  humor,  the  better  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  our  good  fortune  In  living  In  this  Nation  of  fearless 
thinking  and  speaking  free  Americans.  We  have  no  Dr.  Goebbels  to 
expel  public  speakers  or  entertainers  because  of  flippancy  toward 
the  party  In  power,  and  then  be  forced  to  foUow  with  a  Joke  contest 
by  some  state-controlled  newspaper  to  prove  that  "wc  stiU  really 
have  humor." 

I  wotild  be  remiss  In  my  duty  did  I  not  on  the  occasion  of 
Lincoln's  Birthday  recall  that  It  was  the  Young  Men's  Central 
Republican  Union  of  New  York  City  that  brought  Abrs*iam  Lincoln 
Into  national  prominence  and  proved  to  the  East  that  he  was  a 
real  statesman,  capable  and  worthy  of  their  support  for  the  Pre«- 
dentlal  nomination  that  year.  The  date  was  February  27.  I860: 
and  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  now  famous  landmarks  of  party 
history,  when  Uncoln  spoke  before  a  huge  throng  of  highly  cul- 
tured weU-educated.  and  patriotic  citizens  at  Cooper  Institute  In 
Manhattan  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Uncoln  called  out  to 
America,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  In  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It. 


With  your  kind  Indulgence.  1  shall  now  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  current  issues  confronting  party  workera  today.  As  to  my 
method  of  approach  to  these  issues,  may  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  find  myself  m  the  same  predicament  that  Ole  Oleson  was  in 
when  he  asked  for  some  squirrel  whisky  and  was  told  that  they 
had  no  squirrel  whisky  but  that  they  could  supply  him  with  lome 
Old  Crow;  whereupon  Ole  remarked.  "Aye  dont  vant  to  fly.  A3re 
yust  want  to  yiunp  around  a  little";  and  If  you  should  take  me 
to  task  too  seriously  regarding  any  of  thene  points  and  Infer  that 
I  have  stated  that  half  of  the  new  dealers  are  liars,  you  might 
force  me  to  retract,  ns  did  a  Midwestern  editor,  with  the  state- 
ment. "Half  the  new  dealers  are  not  liars." 

There  was  a  great  surge  to  RepubMcanlsm  from  coast  to  coast 
in  November.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  40»-i  percent  of 
the  major  partv  vote  In  1936  to  48  percent  last  November  cannot 
be  credited  primarily  to  State  Issues  and  local  situations.  Out- 
side the  13  Southern  Bute*  known  as  the  solid  Democratic 
South,  the  Republicans  gained  In  all  but  two  States— Maine  and 
Maryland:  and  In  those  two  States  the  loss  was  lees  than  one-half 
of  1  percent.  None  of  vis  are  seriously  worried  about  the  future 
republicanism  of  Maine;  and  vee  can  explain  away  the  loss  In 
Maryland,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  extraordinary  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  New  Deal  patronage  army  that  has  caused  the  DUUrict 
of  Columbia  to  literally  outgrow  lU  10-mlle  boundary  lines. 

BALANCSD    EZ3>UESENTATIVS    OOVXaNMCMT 

Early  In  the  last  campaign  the  policy  committee  of  the  na- 
tional Republican  organisation  determined  upon  a  constructive 
program  that  carried  tremendous  appeal  from  coast  to  coast. 
Primarily  their  statement  of  policy  was  that  a  more  satisfactory 
America  can  be  built  upon  the  principle  of  balanced  representative 
Government  instead  of  an  extremely  crntrallaed  power,  a  politically 
managed  economic  life,  a  legislated  scarcity,  and  a  vindictive  in- 
tolerance m   Government. 

That  fortunate  statement  of  policy  expressed  such  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government  In  full  accord  with  our 
American  heritage  that  renewed  confidence  In  otir  democratic 
form  of  Government  became  manifest.  A  veritable  war  cry  for 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  "must"  legislation  and  from  Its  counter- 
part, the  "yes  man"  or  "rubber  stamp,"  nonrcpresenUtlve  Con- 
gress rang  throughout  the  land.  People  once  more  sought  to  pre- 
serve for  themselves  a  voice  In  their  governmental  affairs  through 
Congressmen  who  would  return  to  balanced,  represenUtlve  Gov- 
ernment as  contemplated  by  our  forefathers  and  as  provided  for 
In  our  Constitution. 

Many  speclflc  Issues  were  discussed  and  debated  In  my  district, 
but  out  of  these  many  issues  there  arose,  In  addition  to  the  ques- 
tion of  balanced  representative  government,  issues  pertaining  to 
the  national  debt,  relief,  and  agriculture. 

DEBT 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  debt,  and  they  realize  keenly  that  debt  can  Impair  not  only 
ettciency  but  the  harmonious  peace  and  security  of  the  Individual, 
the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  I  will  not  try  to  analyse 
the  Budget  tonight. 

Last  Thursday's  newspapers  carried  the  story  that  the  Federal 
pay  roll  has  now  reached  a  new  peacetime  high,  and  that  In  rising 
to  the  astonishing  figure  of  917.303  civilian  employees  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  In  December  It  Is  within  400  of 
the  aU-tlme  high  reached  during  the  World  War.  The  number 
employed  In  the  Capital  totaled  120.589.  which  U  much  greater  than 
at  any  time  during  the  World  War. 

There  are  so  many  New  Deal  Job  holders  packed  Into  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington.  D.  C.  that  when  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration takes  office  in  1&41  we  must  be  careful  or  we  wiU  find 
ourselves  In  the  situation  that  bewildered  the  colored  pastor  who 
was  called  upon  to  umpire  a  sandlot  ball  game.  The  bases  were 
loaded  and  the  pitcher  got  rather  wild: 

"Ball  one,  too  high. 

"Ball  two,  low. 

"Ball  three,  Inside. 

"BaU  four,  low  and  wide.     You  Is  out." 

The  angry  batsman  protested,  whereupon  the  paraea-^rted  to 
explain: 

"See  here.  De  bases  am  loaded,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  yoo. 
You  Is  out." 

These  many  employees  have  not  been  standing  stllL  The  travel 
exf>ense  of  New  Deal  Government  officials  during  the  first  3  yeara 
of  the  New  Deal  administration  exceeded  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  entire  American  Army  to  France  during  the  Worid  War  and 
was  more  than  was  spent  for  the  sanje  purpose  in  the  10  fean 
preceding  1833. 

I  have  heard  no  reports  of  noticeable  curtailment  in  this  exten- 
sive travel  program.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Treasury  ledger* 
showed  on  February  1  that  the  outlay  of  expenditures  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  present  fiscal  year  approaches  closely  the 
total  receipts  set  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30  and 
that  a  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000  Is  forecast  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Last  Wednesday  our  gross  public  debt  stood  at  $3S.731,000XX».  and 
the  Presidential  message  on  the  Budget  for  1940  estlmatMl  a  grooi 
public  debt  In  excess  of  M4.457.000,000  by  July  1,  1940.  In  view  of 
our  past  experience  with  these  estimate*.  I  do  not  anticipate  a  revi- 
sion downward  In  this  figure.  We  are  all  famlUar  with  the  fact  that 
the  gross  public  debt  stood  a  Uttle  over  •16.00O,0O0X)0O  In  1930,  and 
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m  know  too  well  that  this  debt  aacension  murt  be  checked  leat  the 

baUoon  burst  from  internal  preasure.  ^ ~,,.,^«.i* 

It  required  a  man  of  rare  audacity  to  apeak  as  Prertdent  Roo^velt 
did  at  Worcester.  Mass..  October  31.  1936.  When  he  »mplalned  that 
failure  ol  the  Hepubllcan  admlnistratlonB  to  pay  off  the  wardeW 
bv  1929  fcrrctd  America  to  enter  the  depression  with  a  »16,000,000.000 
handicap  I  now  ask  what  Mr.  Rooaeveit  think,  of  the  situation 
America  is  In  today  and  Just  what  handicap  It  may  be  for  us  to 
face  another  depression— or  possibly  another  World  War— under  a 
handicap  ot  forty-four  and  one-half  billion  dollars? 

My  further  response  to  Rocwevelfs  gem  of  ix>Utlcal  ballyhoo  at 
Worcester  Is :  "God.  give  thU  country  a  President  who  Is  capable  of 
again  preparing  us  for  the  next  Pranfclin  Delano  Roosevelt  type  of 
spender  who.  perchance,  may  come  our  way." 

I  cannot  visualize  forty-four  and  one-half  billion  doUars.  but  I 
am  tt^d  that  if  it  were  received  in  one-doUar  bUls  sewed  together  it 
woxxld  make  a  blanket  more  than  800  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
extend  from  Waahington.  D.  C  to  Los  Angelea. 

And  now  my  friends,  If  that  description  of  our  national  debt  taxes 
your  imagination.  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  your  imagination  la  Just  about  oU  you  have  left  that  the  new 
dealers  have  not  taxed.  Ownership  of  property  has  become  so 
hazardous  and  tax  burdens  have  become  so  great  that  when  a  Negro 
farmer  paid  his  last  instaUment  on  a  little  farm  the  banker  said: 

"Now,  Uncle  Joe.  I  will  make  you  a  deed." 

The  old  darky  replied:  

■3oaB.  if  hit's  all  de  same  to  you.  I'd  rather  you  make  me  a  mort- 
gage. The  udder  time  I  bought  a  farm  I  had  a  deed  and  the  Plrat 
National  Bank  had  a  mortgage — and  de  bank  got  de  farm." 

I  am  greatly  Impreaaed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  problem. 
I  have  yet  to  And  a  man  whom  I  think  has  an  abaolutely  complete 
and  workable  solution  for  this  major  problem.  We  are  aU  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  soluUon  has  not  yet  been  found. 

We  are  alao.  for  the  most  part,  fully  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  biennial  elections  In  America.  At  once  you  wlU  say.  "I  cant  see 
any  connecUon  between  theee  pointe";  and  my  reply  Is  that  there 
should  not  be  any  counecUon  but  that  there  undoubtedly  la  some 
connection. 

Why  do  we  find  the  ebb  and  flow  of  relief  expendltxires.  including 
F  vZ.  R  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  and  P.  W.  A.,  alternating  with  election  and 
nonelectlon  years?  Starting  with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  elec- 
tion of  1934  was  held,  we  find  an  increase  of  20.4  percent.  Next 
year  that  was  reduced  27.9  percent.  The  following  year  (another 
election  year)  the  increase  was  443  percent.  Then  came  a  reduc- 
tion of  24.9  percent,  and  for  this  year  the  appropriations  esUbltehed 
an  increase  again  in  the  amount  of  47.5  percent. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  Increases  may  have  come  during  the 
severe  winter,  after  elections  have  been  held;  but  let  us  examine 
the  record  and  consider  the  percentages  for  the  period  July  1  to 
November  16  for  the  past  few  years.  During  those  months  In  1936 
expenditures  for  relief  increased  69  percent.  During  those  same 
mr»T^f.tMi  the  following  year  expenditures  were  reduced  35.4  percent. 
And  during  that  same  period  last  faU  the  expenditures  were  in- 
creased 76.5  percent.  

AGttCUVIWM 

Agricultural  relief  Is  not  only  desperately  needed,  birt  also  It 
commands  the  major  interest  of  all  those  devoted  to  public  service 
as  well  as  those  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  in  agriculture,  in 
New  York  State  as  well  as  In  Iowa.  I  was  Interested — and  I  know 
you  will  be — In  the  fact  that  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
egg  supply  received  In  New  York  City  during  the  last  year  came 
from  Iowa.  Iowa  was  well  ahead  of  the  nearest  competitor  with 
a  total  of  more  than  1.361.000  cases.  New  York  State  Itself  waa 
second  and  Minnesota  third.  I  have  not  compiled  figures  on 
other  items,  but  New  York  State  has  a  real  Interest  In  agriculture 
within  its  own  boundary,  and  In  the  agricultural  welfare  of  the 
great  producing  area  of  the  Middle  West. 

We  might  turn  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  we  approach  this  great 
problem  of  agricultural  welfare  of  the  Nation;  and  at  once  we  are 
challenged  with  his  statement,  which  I  quote: 

••Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap  we  should  soon  want  bread.  •  •  •  When  all  government, 
in  little  as  in  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the 
center  of  all  power,  it  will  become  venal  and  oppressive." 

The  people  to  whom  we  should  look  for  the  solution  and  Its 
administration  are  the  people  engaged  In  farming.  Although  the 
fanners  of  Iowa  approve  of  many  features  <rf  the  A.  A.  A.  program, 
centralization  of  power  In  this  field  such  as  la  attempted  by  the 
naming  of  State  A.  A.  A.  committeemen  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  rather  than  election  by  the  fanners  themselves  Is  one 
of  the  points  that  brought  about  considerable  opposition  by  the 
farmers  of  my  State  to  the  present  national  administration.  No 
man  Is  more  Interested  in  the  return  to  balanced,  representatfve 
government  than  is  the  Iowa  fanner.  

I  wlU  only  mention  a  few  oth«  polnta  that  caused  the  Iowa 
farmer  to  declare  his  Independence  from  the  New  Deal.  Most 
farmers  do  not  c^poee  a  sex»lble  soil  cMaservation  program,  birt 
they  have  nevw  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the  destruction  <a 
oops  growing  or  grown,  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  mlUlona 
of  BTOwtng  pigs.  The  Iowa  fanner  has  not  fbrgotten  those  shoj*- 
ing  ezperlenoas:  and  he  is  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  today, 
fiHwtf  and  lowm  tanners  have  xednoed  earn  production 


9.6  percent  and  10  percent  respectively.  Oeorgla.  Alabama  Md 
MlsrtMlppl  have  Increased  their  obm  percentage  by  ^£  percent. 
23.8  pwcent.  and  39.4  percent  respectively.  While  Illinois  and 
Iowa  farmers  have  reduced  the  niimber  of  pigs  on  the  farms  by 
114  Dcrcent  and  29  percent  respectively,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  have  increased  their  percentages  by  5.9  percent.  22.2 
percent  and  38.4  percent  respecUVely.  All  of  the  above  percent- 
Ses  ar^  for  the  year  1938  comp^ed  with  the  average  for  the  5 
years  immediately  preceding  the  New  Deal.  

Of  course  the  above  percentageis  reflect  only  the  trend  and  do 
not  purport  to  give  the  relative  ^Kune  of  com  and  hogs  in  the 
resoecUve  areas.  WhUe  Iowa  and  i  Illinois  were  reducing  the  total 
yield  of  corn  last  year  by  approximately  80,000.000  bushels  the 
unrestricted  area  of  the  United  S^tes  was  Increasing  Its  yield  by 
approximately   116.000,000   bushe^ 

Another  factor  that  is  not  being  overlooked  by  the  Iowa  farmer 
is  that  meat-packing  companies  Have  been  expanding  their  plants 
quite  noticeably  In  Texas.  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia,  aimatic  conditions  prejent  the  Iowa  farmer  from  rais- 
ing cotton  to  counterbalance  this  competition. 

In  talking  with  many  farmers  J.  have  found  that  they  have  no 


opposition  whatever  to  competltl 
they  do  not  want   their  com-   ■ 
sidlzed.     The  Iowa  farmer  has 
New  Deal  administration  Is  cons 
tlcn,   whereas   Irrigated   acreage 


in  the  field  of  agriculture,  but 
_  hog-ralslng  competitors  sub- 
it  yet  been  convinced  that  the 
■nt  In  asking  for  acreage  reduc- 
ider  Federal   projects  has  been 


increased  from  1,689.000  acres  In  1933  to  1,725,000  acres  in  1937. 
with  several  new  irrigation  projects  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion that  wiU  eventuaUy  reclaim  some  659,000  acres,  in  addition 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project^  which  alone  contemplates  even- 
tual irrigation  of  1J200.000  acres  of  land  in  the  Columbia  Basin  area. 
The  Iowa  farmer  is  watching  not  only  this  enormous  spread 
of  subsidized  competition — whetker  It  be  through  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  ot  through  Federal  IrriAtlon;  but  he  is  also  fuUy  aware 
of  the  ever-lurking  threat  of  AparaUeled  competition  of  cheap 
labor  and  cheap  lands  combined  ^th  highly  efficient  modem  ma- 
chinery In  foreign  countries;  anid  the  Iowa  farmer  has  come  to 
reaUze  that  world  supplies  and  wortd  production  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  his  destln^,  and  that  there  Is  no  trend  to 
cxirtailment  of  production  In  my  foreign  land  similar  to  the 
AAA  program  in  America.  The  Iowa  farmer  knows  well  that 
the  light  corn  crop  in  Argentina'  dtiring  the  past  2  years  has  had 
some  bearing  on  his  market;  an«l  he  knows  even  more  definitely 
that  the  near  all-time  record  w^rld  wheat  crop  of  last  year  has 


own  position  in  the  market, 
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had  a  very  decided  bearing  on  hi 

With  the  prices  received  last 
ucts  standing  at  92  percent  of  tl 
prices  paid  by  them  for  the 
standing    at    122    percent   of 
little  wonder  that  the  farmers 
is  far  from  solved.  , 

On  February  3  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  announced 
that  the  price  of  corn  on  the  Io*ra  farm  has  drifted  about  3  cents 
lower  than  it  was  the  first  of  thd  year;  and  the  United  States  News 
of  February  6  Informs  us  that !  the  demand  for  American  goods 
that  comes  from  abroad  Is  founfl  from  the  official  figures  to  have 
changed  greatly  In  character  during  1938.  The  United  States 
News  goes  on  to  say  that  foreign  Rations  In  1938  bought  eight  times 
as  many  airplanes  and  airplane  barts  as  they  bought  In  1929  and 
more  than  six  times  the  volurale  of  scrap  iron  and  nearly  three 
times  as  much  metal-working  jmachlnery;  whereas  they  bought 
only  one-fourth  as  much  lard  is  they  bought  In  1929,  and  their 

-    " —  "      itton  were  one-third  smaller  than 


purchases  of  unmanufactured 
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Foreign  nations  also  took  b 
of  American  meat  products,  a 
dairy  products.     The  United  St 
very  war  scare  that  increases 
products  tends  to  decrease  the 
as  nations  seek  to  become  self 


ly  one-third  as  large  a  quantity 
one-third  as  large  a  volume  of 
;es  Nevrs  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
•  demand  for  American  industrial 
!mand  for  American  farm  products 
Sclent  In  foodstuffs. 
And  so  it  will  go  so  long  a^  there  Is  a  mad  race  abroad  in 
preparaUon  for  war.  If.  and  j/heu.  war  comes  in  Europe,  the 
American  farmer  may  again  llnd  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  his  products;  but  iven  thotigh  the  American  fanner 
were  able  to  forget  the  bitter  aftermath  of  wartime  expansion 
and  Its  repercvssions.  the  American  farmer  does  not  look  to  war  as 
a  desirable  solution  to  his  vexing  problem. 

So  long  as  my  own  77-year-olfl  mother  finds  It  necessary  to  con- 
tinue In  active  management  of  Jthe  home  farm  In  Monroe  County. 
Iowa,  because  she  cannot  afford  to  retire  on  14-cent  oats,  30-cent 
com,  and  a  59 -cent  dollar,  I  oannot  be  convinced  that  we  have 
yet  found  the  final  soluUon  to  Ithe  farm  problem  in  America;  and 
until  that  solution  is  found,  wft  will  have  unrest,  discontent,  and 
strife  among  our  farmers. 

The  new  dealer  who  has  boaited  for  several  years  that  the  NeW 
Deal  administration  has  compleiely  solved  the  farm  problem  should 
read  very  thoiightfully  the  la^  public  address  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  on  i^rll  11,  1866,  In  Wasilngton  when  he  said,  "If  you  once 
forfeit  the  confidence  ctf  your  fisllow  citizens,  you  can  never  regain 
their  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  the 
pec^le  some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time;  but  you  cant  fc^l  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 
I  recall  a  speaker  In  my  district  in  the  last  campaign  who  in  his 
tarvor  tTf>fi^"T'  slightly  tangled  in  his  attempt  to  give  the   above 
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quotation  and  said— very  convincingly,  nevertheless.  "They  can 
fool  me  once;  they  might  fool  me  twice;  but  they  cannot  fool  me 
all  the  time  because  I  am  some  of  the  people." 

The  new  dealer  who  boasts  that  he  has  clearly  diagnosed  the 
farmers'  ills  is  placed  in  the  p>osltlon  of  my  doctor  friend  who. 
when  accosted  by  the  statement  of  his  patient,  "Are  you  sure  that 
I  shall  recover?  I  have  heard  that  doctors  are  sometimes  wrong  in 
their  diagnoses  and  have  treated  patients  for  pneumonia  who 
afterward  died  of  typhoid  fever."  "That  may  be  tme  of  some 
doctors,  but  when  I  treat  a  man  for  pnexmionla,  he  dies  of  pneu- 
monia." said  the  physician. 

In  Washington  I  have  come  to  feel  much  like  the  Russian 
peasant  who  was  being  shown  a  powerful  radio  station.  The  guide 
explained : 

•The  program  going  Into  that  microphone  can  be  heard  all  over 
Europe  and  the  United  States.^' 

••Really?  How  marvelous,"  explained  the  visitor.  "I  would  like 
to  speak  over  that  Jixst  once." 

"Oh,  no."  said  the  guide.    "That  would  be  impossible." 

Whereupon  the  visitor  begged  to  say  Just  a  word.  '•Well,"  said 
the  guide,  "They  are  about  to  change  the  program.  Perhaps  they 
would  allow  you  to  speak  a  word.     But  mind,  now.  Just  one  word." 

Whereupon  the  old  peasant  stepped  to  the  microphone  and 
shouted,  ••Help." 

After  observing  some  of  the  strategy  of  the  New  Deal  In  opera- 
tion I  am  reminded  very  much  of  the  car  owner  who  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  key  to  his  car,  whereupon  his  wife 
helpfully  replied: 

"WeU,  never  mind,  dear.  It's  a  fine  night— we  can  ride  home  In 
the  rumble  seat." 

I  myself  have  Just  one  burning  desire— to  teU  the  departing  new 
dealers  foUowlng  the  death  of  the  New  Deal  In  1941  Just  what  the 
executor  of  the  estate  for  a  deceased  patient  told  the  doctor.  The 
executor  had  called  to  get  a  statement,  and  the  doctor,  on  present- 
ing his  bill,  asked: 

••Do  you  wish  to  have  my  bill  sworn  to?* 

••No, "  replied  the  executor. 

And  tlien  he  added  Just  what  I  Intend  to  say  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Deal  In  1941: 

••The  death  of  the  deceased  is  stifflclent  evidence  that  you  attended 
him  professionally."    ^ 

Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  9, 1939 

Mr.  STiflTH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for 
just  one  thing,  not  two.  as  it  is  perhaps  intended  to  make 
us  believe. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  incomes  of  all  State  and  local  government  employees. 
It  provides  also  that  "the  United  States  hereby  consents" 
to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  Federal  employees  by  the 

States. 

Certainly  the  presumption  Is  clear  in  title  I  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  now  have  the  right  to  levy  Income 
taxes  on  State  government  employees.  Otherwise  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  reason  for  writing  a  law  now  to 
grant  this  right. 

Surely,  if  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  now  to 
tax  the  past  income  of  State  employees,  it  also  has  the  power 
to  Ux  such  income  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
escape  the  presxmaption  that  there  is  no  law  now  which  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  levy  retroactive  income 
taxes.  The  real  purpose  for  inserting  this  retroactive  fea- 
tiu-e  is  to  throw  out  a  sop  for  necessary  votes  to  pass  title  I 
and  to  furnish  Congressmen  with  a  nice  alibi  to  justify  their 
support  of  the  act. 

It  Is  very  doubtful  if  this  bUl  could  pass  if  the  retroactive 
feature  were  not  in  it.  Many  here  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
bUl.  not  because  they  want  to  support  title  I  but  because 
they  want  to  vote  against  allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assess  taxes  against  State  employees  that  are 
retroactive. 


If  the  retroactive  feature  of  this  measure  mn  acted  on 
separately,  it  would,  of  course,  receive  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  present  legislation  to  this 
House  drawn  up  In  this  manner  and  containing  a  proposal 
such  as  the  retroactive  feature.  It  is  not  fair  to  Congress- 
men, it  is  not  fair  to  the  people. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  tax 
the  incomes  of  State  employees.  Then  it  reads.  "Tiie  United 
States  hereby  consents  to  the  taxation  of  compensation"  of 
Federal  employees  by  the  States. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Government  says  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. "I  will  reach  into  your  pockets.  I  will  'consent* 
to  let  you  reach  into  mine." 

The  trouble  is.  this  is  such  a  one-sided  affair.  The  State 
governments  have  more  dollars  in  their  pockete  than  the 
Federal  Government  has  in  its  pocket.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  part  of  this  measure. 

The  States  are  not  being  consulted  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  of  this  sort  or  not. 
I  believe  they  should  be  consulted.  It  would  be  only  ordinary 
courtesy  to  the  States. 

Especially  the  17  States  that  do  not  have  income-tax 
laws — in  some  the  State  constitutions  forbid  the  le\7lng  of 
income  taxes — should  be  consulted  before  this  bill  becomes  a 
law.  My  own  State.  Ohio,  does  not  have  an  income-tax  law. 
What  will  this  law  mean  to  my  State?  It  will  mean  that  our 
State  legislature  will  be  com];>elled  to  pass  an  income-tax 
law  if  we  in  Ohio  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  "consent" 
given  in  this  bill  to  tax  Federal  employees.  The  likelihood 
is.  of  course,  such  a  law  will  be  passed  in  Ohio. 

A  nice  question  here  for  voters  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict: Did  they  send  me  to  Congress  to  pass  SUte  laws,  or  do 
they  want  their  State  laws  taken  care  of  by  their  State  rep- 
resentatives? 

If  an  income-tax  law  is  passed  in  Ohio,  it  will  mean  that 
all  State  employees,  as  well  as  all  persons  employed  In  pri- 
vate industry,  will  be  subject  to  an  income  tax  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  another  by  the  State  government. 
The  argument  is  being  advanced  here  that  only  a  small  per- 
cent of  State  employees  will  be  affected  by  this  act.  With 
the  Federal  Government  spending  as  it  is.  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  income  of  practically  everyone  who  earns  anything 
will  be  subject  to  direct  taxation  under  the  specific  Federal 
income-tax  acts. 

Taxing  taxes.  The  Federal  Government  taxes  the  taxes 
collected  by  State  governments,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  wrong 
in  principle. 

But  this  is  not  all  by  any  means.  The  passage  of  this 
law  will  be  followed  by  another  to  tax  the  Income  of  State 
and  municipal  bonds  and  other  obligations.  The  proponents 
of  this  measure  virtually  tell  us  this  here  today,  which  win 
mean  all  future  such  securities  must  bear  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  they  bear  at  present.  Which  means  that  every 
person  in  this  country  who  earns  his  living  will  be  directly 
saddled  with  more  taxes.  Which  means  the  wage  earners 
will  be  tapped  for  more  of  their  hard-earned  funds.  No  less 
than  85  percent  of  all  taxes,  in  the  end.  are  always  paid  by 
the  wage  earners,  farmers,  and  other  low-income  groups,  no 
matter  upon  whom  or  what  taxes  are  levied.  This  is  one 
part  of  taxes  the  politicians  would  like  to  keep  a  secret,  and 
succeed  all  too  well  in  doing  so. 

This  bill  is  most  vicious  in  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  States  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes.  From  the  levying  of  Federal  taxes  on  SUte 
and  municipal  securiUes,  it  will  not  be  far  to  the  levying  of 
taxes  on  every  other  form  of  intangible  and  tangible  prop- 
erty—including real  estate. 

Here  we  see  presented  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  to 
destroy  completely  the  sovereignty  of  all  our  States,  to  usurp 
aU  the  powers  of  government  and  concentrate  them  In  the 
hands  of  the  all-powerful  bureaucracy  here  in  Washington. 
I  certainly  am  opposed  to  this  measure. 
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iBterest  on  Loans  to  Veterana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmeadag.  February  IS,  1939 


LRTIR  PROU  UAXnEOd  A.  NBUVBKBO,  OP  PnTSBURGH.  PA. 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  xemaita  in  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  f  ollowtns  letter 
received  fay  me  fn»n  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Nemberg,  attorney  at 
law,  of  Pittsborgh.  Pa.: 

PTTTSBtTBCH,  Pa..  Fclyruary  8,  1939. 
Hoo.  HnnKAif  P.  BftcntAKm, 

OntUd  Stmtes  Houm  of  Mepremntativn,  WatMngUm,  D.  C. 

Mr  DBAS  Ms.  BtaiBASsss:  The  United  States  Government  has 
done  more  than  any  other  government  In  behalf  of  Its  veterans. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  In  my  humble  opinion  an  Item  that  Is  strik- 
ingly important  and  ought  to  be  acted  upon  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  This  has  to  do  with  Interest  ehaurged  veterans  on  loans 
on  their  Oovemmcnt  Insurance. 

An  examination  of  the  policies  held  by  the  veterans  will  reveal 
that  a  tremendous  percentage  of  these  poltcles  are  bxirdened  with 
loans.  This  condition  was  partleulariy  brought  about  through  no 
fault  of  the  veteran  and  caused  solely  by  the  depression.  As  a 
consequence  a  large  number  of  policies  have  been  dropped,  and 
those  which  are  being  carried  have  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
hold  on  because  of  the  excessive  rates  of  Interest  charged  by  the 
Government. 

The  ez-soldlers  are  forced  to  pay  6  percent  Interest  on  their 
loans.  This  Is  exorbitant,  unwarranted,  and  tinjustlfled.  When 
It  Is  remembered  thj*t  the  Government  Issues  notes  and  bonds  on 
which  It  pays  as  little  as  1^  percent  interest,  when  banks  pay  2% 
percent  on  savings  accounts  and  threaten  to  reduce  the  Interest, 
It  becomes  Impossible  to  believe  that  our  great  Government  Is 
deliberately  making  money  out  of  the  plight  ot  the  man  who  wore 
the  imlform. 

I  bellew  that  you  as  a  Representative  ought  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine this  situation  and  recommend  through  the  proper  channels 
a  cut  in  interest  which  will  not  only  be  appreciated  by  the  policy- 
holders but  also  will  be  found  beneficial  to  the  Government  Itself., 
Yours  vsry  truly. 

ICATJSICB  A.  TfSSTtBKSn. 


Cost  of  Labor  to  Beet-Sugar  Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  CUMMINGS 

OF  COLORADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednemiay.  Febnuum  IS.  1939 


BTATSMBrr  OP  8.  K.  WARRICK.  OP  SCOTTSBLUFP,  N^m. 


Mr.  CUMMINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  S.  K-  Warrick.  Scottsbluff,  Nebr..  submitted  at  Scottsbluff, 
Nebr..  hearing  Monday.  January  30.  1939: 

The  witness  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments relative  to  sugar-beet  labor  used  by  John  and  Pred  Trtpple, 
of  Oertng.  Nebr  ,  who  were  the  tenants  In  1088  on  part  oif  the  Irrt- 
gstsd  portion  of  the  wltiMss'  tsrm  In  section  36,  township  21. 
range  &5,  Scotts  Bluff  County.  Nebr..  and  the  division  of  the  gross 
proceeds  frcan  the  1938  sugar-beet  crop  grown  on  said  farm: 

Number  of  acres  of  sugar  beets  grown.  49.66. 

Total  net  tonnage  harvested.  M6.8996. 

Average  net  tons  per  acre.  19  07. 

Average  sugar  content.  \5£  percent. 

Average  InlUal  price  paid  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  64.06 
per  ton. 

•iy>tal  Initial  payment  from  the  sugar  company 68,643. » 

Government  payment  as  reported  by  the  s^lcultural 

conservauon  comnutt««  of  sdotts  Bluff  County,  before 

expense   is    deducted 1,688.88 

Total  revenue  now  In  sight  ttom  the  sugar-beet 

crop -  B.S32.87 

▲verses  total  payment  per  tr>rt  5.84 


which  was  the  aver- 


505.80 

817.00 


AixMHints  paid  tor  sugar-beet  laboi^ 
Summer  work  at  $12  per  acre 
Topping  at  0.8628  cent  per  ton 
age  rate  pakl . 

Total  payment  to  labor 

Or  628.46  per  acre. 

The  percentage  gross  returns  pa^d  labor  la  analyzed  below. 

Based  on  initial  payment  of  thej  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  only: 


1.  412.  80 


Topping 

Summer   work 

Total 

Percentage  paid  on  company's 
emment  payment: 

Topping 

Strmmer  work 


21.  25 

15.5 


. 36.75 

nitial  payment,  and  the  Gov- 


14.768 

.__  10.768 


Total 25.  554 


Pour  Mexican  beet  laborers  did  all  the  topping  for  the  Trlpple 
Bras.  They  conunenocd  topping  Otrtober  11  and  finished  Noveinber 
8.  They  worked  each  workday  frcin  CX:tober  11  to  CJctober  31,  in- 
clusive, which  makes  18  days.  Th«?  worked  November  1  and  about 
half  a  day  on  each  of  November  I  and  November  4,  and  about  a 
full  day  on  November  8,  making  hbout  3  full  days  In  November, 
or  a  total  of  21  days  topping  thejbeets.  The  loss  of  time  In  No- 
vember was  caused  by  stormy  weat  ler.  In  the  21  AtLja  they  topped 
946.8995  tons  of  beets,  or  an  aver  ige  of  45.09  tons  per  day,  or  an 
average  of  11.27  tons  each,  per  diy.  The  average  earned  by  the 
four  was  $38  90  per  day,  or  an  aven  ge  per  man  of  $9.72  per  day. 

The  wages  earned  topping  were  probably  better  than  $1  per  hour. 
The  witness  personally  doee  not  :have  any  complaint  about  the 
rate  of  summer  wages,  if  sugar  is  ^rmitted  to  seek  and  retain  rea- 
sonable price  levels,  but  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  witness  that  the 
topping  rates  are  too  high  and  shbuld  be  changed  to  75  cents  per 


net  ton  up  to  and  Including   12 


tons,   and   65  cents  per   net   ton 


above  12  tons.  Labor  will  have  t<)  accept  a  material  reduction  In 
the  contract  rate  per  acre,  or  sugar-beet  producers  will  have  to  be 
paid  a  higher  price  per  ton  for  th^ir  beets,  based  on  higher-priced 
seaboard  sugar,  and  a  more  llbeial  contract  from  our  inocessor. 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  division  of  gross  Income  fr^  the  1038  crop  grown  by  John 
and  Fred  Trlpple,  known  as  Tripp:  e  Bros.,  was  as  follows : 
To  John  and  Fred  Trlpple,  operatoi  s 49.  47<^c  or  $2, 736.  76 


To  the  laborers. 

To  8.  K.  Warrick,  landlord. 


100%  6.  532  87 

The  laborers  received  14.766  peix>ent,  or  $617.19  for  21  days  of 
topping,  or  59  percent  as  much  iis  the  landlord  received,  for  the 
use  of  the  land,  supervision,  payzfient  of  irrigation  water  charges. 


taxes,  and  the  crop  risks  that  the 
Stigar-beet  labor  cannot  expect 


._  25.  53  Te  or    1.412.89 
^%         or    1,383.22 


landlord  assumes. 

to  make  a  total  year's  wages  In 


the  short  period  of  time  that  it  t^es  to  tend  and  harvest  a  sugar- 
beet  crop.  I  am  in  sympathy  wUth  labor,  and  want  to  see  them 
obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  gross  Income  from  the  sugar-beet  crop: 
but  as  stated  above,  sugar  must  fuivance  to  reasonable  levels  and 
maintain  those  levels  or  the  prio^  of  sugar-beet  labor  must  come 
down.  I 

I  would  recommend  that  the  sfmmer  work  for  1930  be  fixed  at 
$12  per  acre,  and  the  topping  rati  at  75  cents  per  ton,  up  to  and 
InchMllng  12  tons,  and  65  cents  p4r  ton  above  12  tons. 

I  have  given  this  matter  considerable  thought,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  equitable  divlsio^  on  siigar  bsets  that  will  producs 
a  revenue  of  $7  a  ton  and  up. 


Five  Years  of  Govern<^r  Blanton  Winship  in 

Puertd  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


a' 


HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

BJCSIDENT  COMM1SSIONS&  FROM  PUERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Feirruary  15.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   BOLfVAR   PAGAj 

ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE   G  DVERN 


DELIVERED   ON   THE   FIFTH 
MENT  OP  WINSHIP 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speake  r,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth 
annlyersary  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Winship  on 
Sunday,  February  5,  tliere  wis  held  at  the  studios  of  the 
WNEL  broadcasting  station  in  Ban  Juan  an  act  to  commetno- 
rate  tke  event.  Among  the  many  sp>eakers  there  w«re  the 
Honorable  Martin  Travieso,  Justice  of  the  supreme  court; 
the  Honorable  Rafael  Martinez, Nadal,  president  of  the  senate; 
and  the  Honorable  Bolivar  Paean,  vice  president  of  the  sen- 
ate; and  representatives  of  varftHis  organizations  in  the  island. 
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The  complete  text  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  president 
of  the  Socialist  Party  and  vice  president  of  the  insular  sen- 
ate. Attorney  Bolivar  Pagan,  for  which  he  hais  received  great 
general  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  is  as  i allows: 

Dear  fellow  citizens,  dear  radio  listeners  all.  the  Idea  of  cele- 
brating the  fiftb  anniversary  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Winship  was  a  happy  one.  A  few  days  ego  at  a  social  gathering 
With  friends  and  when  our  Governor  waa  being  discussed  we 
aU  agreed  about  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  our  Government  and 
our  people  ha\^  contracted  with  the  gallant  soldier,  statesman, 
gentleman,  and  citizen,  who  for  the  last  5  years,  with  a  firm  but 
smooth  hand,  with  wisdom,  tact,  elevated  public  spirit,  and  even 
with  elegance,  has  directed  the  destinies  of  our  Island  as  its  chief 
eiecutlve. 

With  great  enthusiasm  and  Joy  I  welcomed  this  idea  when  I 
was  invited  to  say  a  few  words  today  In  honor  of  oxir  dear  Governor, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  otir  people. 
We  participate  with  affection  in  this  act  of  Justice  to  shew  our 
tmllmited  gratitude  for  the  distinguished  citizen  who  was  elected 
with  such  striking  success  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  at  a  time  of  great  difficulties  in  our  Island, 
m  our  nation,  and  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  during  the  limited  time  that  has  been  allotted  to  us  to 
address  today  the  invisible  audience  of  the  air.  we  will  not  be  able 
to  make  an  exhatatlve  survey  of  the  great  work  done  In  Puerto 
Rico  by  Governor  Winship.  As  the  head  of  one  of  the  majority 
paities  and  as  vice  president  of  the  insular  senate  during  the 
entire  period  of  Governor  Winshlp's  incvunbency,  I  have  had  the 
gocd  fortune  and  the  honor  of  being  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wln.<:hlp. 
and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  important  public  events  of  his 
administration.  It  would  take  us  too  long,  even  If  we  had  the 
necessary  time,  to  render  a  fair  and  Just  reckoning  of  the  fruitful 
activities  undertaken  by  Mr  Winship  as  Governor  and  friend  No.  1 
of  our  island  and  of  our  people. 

During  his    administration    with   his   wholesome    and    powerful 
help  and  with  his  decisive  and  always  active  and  generous  coop- 
eration,   Puerto    Rico   has    successfully    faced   numerous    economic 
and  social  problemc:   has  developed  with  remarkable  success  pro- 
grams of  public  health,  waging  war  against  many  endemic  diseases 
which  for  many  years  decimated  a  large  proportion  of  our  weak 
and   sick   population;    in   public   education   our  liberal   system   of 
the  government  has  provided  larger  appropriations  for  increasing 
more  than  ever  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  the  school 
populr.tlon;   our  agriculture  has  received  material  help  from  our 
government  for  the  protection  of  its  basic  products  and  for  greater 
yield,  development,  and  Increment:   the  Industries  In  general  have 
been  promoted  and  Improved.     Commerce  has  attained  its  peak. 
con.siderably  increasing  its  volume.     Figures  in  our  statistics  show 
that  our  exports  to  continental  United  States,  which  is  our  prin- 
cipal and  almost  exclusive  market,  have  gone  up  from  $76,000,000 
in   1933  to  some  $110,000,000  in   1933;    and  the  figures  of  our  im- 
ports from  continental  United  States,  our  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply,  show  an  Increase  from  fifty-one  millions  in  1933  to  some  one 
hundred  millions  in  1938.    Public  finances,  in  an  unbalanced  world, 
have  been  normalized  and  totally  rehabilitated,  and  oiu-  government 
maintains  Its  public  credit  in  the  States  and  abroad  In  a  privileged 
position.     An  efficient  government  of  law  and  order  guarantees  to 
all  citizens  alike  the  tenets  of  our  constitution,  statutes,  and  free 
Institutions.     The    system   of    roads   and    highways    has   been    ex- 
tended throughout  the  island  considerably  Increasing  the  number 
of  kilometers  into  a  network  that  connects  all  towns  and  cities 
and  crosses  every  field,  opening  new  channels  and  courses  for  our 
commerce  and  raising  beautifvU   gardens   along  our  roads  which 
give  them  the  api>earance  of  multicolor  ribbons  on  the  charming 
background  of  our  land.scap)es.     Under  the  government  of  Winship 
Puerto  Rico  has  enjoyed  its  best  yesu-s  of  social  peace,  of  rest  from 
Industrial  strife,  of  enlightemnent  and  constructive  understanding 
In  the  very  desirable  and   fair  relations  between   employers  and 
employees.     And    on    ambitious    and    extensive    plans    of    totirism 
which    have    received   everything   from    the    artist,    the    poet,    the 
visionary  and  at  the  same  time  practical  man  that  are  in  Winship. 
lend  a  flattering  perspective  for  the  futtire  of  a  new  Puerto  Rico 
which  Is  already  taking  its  place  on  the  map  of  the  world  as  a 
beautiful  land  of  promise  and  of  powerful  touristic  attraction. 

Governor  Winship  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico  at  a  peculiar  time. 
The  new  Ideals  and  humanitarian  plans  of  our  great  President 
Roosevelt  were  materializing,  especially  the  social  reforms  of  the 
New  Deal  were  being  established  in  our  Island.  For  obtaining 
all  the  Federal  aid  given  to  the  other  areas  of  the  Nation  that 
could  be  extended  to  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  Governor 
Wirshlp  was  a  factor  of  extraordinary  value.  A  man  of  prestige 
In  the  United  States  because  of  his  valiant  and  outstanding  mili- 
tary career,  his  social  connections  in  the  metropolis,  his  contacts 
cultivated  during  his  distinguished  career  there  as  a  man  of  gov- 
errm<>nt,  and  his  personal  culture  and  distinction  make  him  the 
man  that  Puerto  Rico  needs  to  back  the  claims  of  its  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  needy  classes,  to  obtain  for  them  the  greatest  possible 
advantages.  To  the  qualifications  mentioned  above  we  must  add 
his  perennial  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
our  people,  his  constant  activity,  his  acknowledged  zeal  for  ob- 
taining the  extension  to  the  Island  of  the  greatest  benefits  for  aU 
of  which  we  have  to  be  thankful  to  him  and  express  to  this  good 
friend  of  otir  country,  to  this  dynamic  and  generous  man  who  has 
made  of  Puerto  Rico  his  beloved  home,  our  gratitude  for  a  large 
part  of  ever3rthlng  so  far  obtained — direct  emergency  aid.  relief 
funds,  public  works  for  permaceut  recouBtrucUon  which  bave  at 


the  same  time  provided  bread  and  work  tn  abundance  to  tiM 
nucleus  of  our  unemployed,  and  in  everything  else  that  ••  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Nation  we  have  succeeded  In  receiving. 

I  wisli  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  cxpreM  my  deep 
personal   appreciation  of  Goveriior  Winship,  to  tell   him  of  the 
gratitude  of  our  people  and  of  my  party  for  the  wise.  sane,  and 
progressive  work  he  has  done  or  promoted  In  Puerto  Rico  duilng 
his    administration.     As    a    representative    of    labor    and    Socialist 
member  of  the  legislature  I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  nu- 
merous and  very  important  bills  that  have  become  1»W8  with  the 
reqiured  approval  of  Governor  Winship — laws  which  are  transcend- 
ent  and   popular   because  of   the  spirit  of  social   Justice  that  in- 
spired  them.     To  list  these  laws  now  would  take  too  much  time, 
and  to  analyze  them  would  be  tedious  and  proper  only  on  seme 
other  occasion.    But  among  the  most  important  ones  which  re- 
ceived the  efforts,  the  thoughts,  and  the  heart  of  this  humbls 
Puerto  Rlcan  legislator  and  which  have  become  laws  and  are  today 
In  force  in  our  land  because  they  were  approved  by  Governor  Win- 
ship. It  is  well  that  we  mention  the  universal  suffrage  law,  which 
giants  a  supreme  right  and  places  all  citizens  on  the  same  level. 
whether  men  or  women,  white  or  black,  literate  or  illiterate,  rich 
or  poor,  thus  making  our  democracy  a  place  where  all  citizens 
share  alike  the  most  efficient  prerogative  of  popular  government: 
the  new  election  law  which  gave  back  to  the  Socialist  Party   Ita 
personality  and  gave  to  all  parties  equal  rights,  equal  repreaenta- 
ticn.  and  equal  guaranties,  thus  os-sertrng  that  political  parties  as 
government  instrumentalities  shall  have  on  election  day  the  same 
defense  and  protection  as  well  as  everything  that  makes  for  a  free 
and  clean  election,  which  is  the  legitim.'\te  basis  of  a  true  democ- 
racy: the  law  which  establishes  the  State  Insurance  fund — a  new 
law.    fair   and    up    to   date,    which    provides    compensation    to   the 
workers  who  are  victims  of  accidents  or  diseases  produced  by  labor, 
which  establishes  a  social,  humane,   and  up-to-date  service  free 
from  the  influence  of  private  insurance  business  arKl  places  the 
system  under  the  control  and  administration  of  the  state,  which 
seeks  no  dividends  or  pecuniary  profit,  but  is  concerned  only  with 
the  rehabilitation  or  compensation  of  the  worker  who  falls  dead 
or  wounded  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  precept  of  labor  and 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  wages  and  bread;  the  law  establishing  the 
working  day  of  8  hours,  a'  measure  of  social  and  humane  rehabiU- 
tatlcn  for  the  enactment  of  which  universal  labor  and  socialist 
organizations  of  the  world  have  battled  so  much  and  have  suffered 
persecutions,  agonies,  sacrifices,  and  martyrdoni.  and  which  gives 
the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  producer  in  field  and  factory  a 
taste  of  well-being  and  Justice;  the  labor  relations  law,  which  sanc- 
tions and  consecrates  the  grand  principle  of  free  federation  and 
organization   of    workers   for   their   own    defense,    protection,    and 
solidarity,  and  which  sanctions  the  up-to-date  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  thus  acknowledging  the  personality  and  rights  of 
the    workers:    and    numerous    other    measures,    which    insure    the 
health,  afford  protection,  and  offer  guaranty  to  the  working  mnnw 
of  our  people. 

All  of  us  who  have  read  the  papers  of  late  were  shocked  last 
Thxu«lay  by  the  absurd  information  coming  from  Hitler's  Ger- 
many about  a  fantastic  reign  of  terror  in  Puerto  Rico  tmder  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Winship.  It  is 
true  that  otir  people,  as  all  other  civilized  and  worthy  people, 
struggle  to  attain  In  the  course  of  time  a  definite  formula  for 
our  political  status  that  shall  be  compatible  with  what  we  believe 
to  be  oiir  ultimate  right  and  our  honor.  In  the  clock  of  history 
we  await  the  hour  of  Justice  to  strike  when  the  people  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  In  friendship  and  imderstandmg  with  our 
p>eople,  shall  raise  us  by  an  act  of  fairness  and  Jtistlce  to  the 
collective  category  that  we  deserve  as  a  hbcrty-loving  people;  birt 
those  who  say  that  our  people  are  the  victims  of  tyraimy  of  any 
kind  do  not  know  what  real  tyraruiy  Is  as  evidenced  throughout 
history.  Collectively  we  are  trying  out  a  system  of  government 
which,  to  a  great  extent.  Is  democratic  and  represenUtlve.  We 
have  a  system  of  Insular  regime  established  under  the  accepted 
standard  of  the  three  powers  which  Montesquieu  theorized  and 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  established.  Our  people  elect  by  universal 
sudrage  their  legislative  power.  The  Judicial  power  U  derived 
indirectly  from  the  Puerto  Rican  people  which  make  effective  and 
valid  the  appointment  of  every  insular  Judge  In  their  elective 
senate.  Otir  chief  executive  is  subject  to  our  laws,  which  leave  him 
no  room  for  arbitrariness  or  the  illegal  use  of  his  faculties  as 
executive  power.  The  cabinet  of  the  government  is  In  the  hands 
of  Puerto  Rlcana.  which  is  also  true  of  the  general  structure  of 
our  government.  In  the  fleld  of  Individual  rights.  Puerto  Ricans 
enjoy,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under  our 
instilar  organic  act  and  our  statutes,  the  greatest  assurances  at 
liberty,  property,  life,  and  the  free  pursuit  of  happiness,  with 
positive  and  effective  laws  for  assembly,  free  speech,  press,  and 
religion  as  are  not  enjoj-ed  to  a  greater  extent  by  any  other  coimtry 
In  the  world.  Every  citizen  has  the  mc«t  extensive  and  complete 
guaranties  In  any  legal  procedtire.  whether  criminal,  civil,  or  ad- 
ministrative, in  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  prop- 
erty, his  freedom,  his  ripht.  and  everything  that  Jaelongs  to  him. 
Neither  Jews  nor  Christians  are  persecuted  here.  Opinion  Is  free. 
Religion  Is  respected  and  sacred,  and  every  man  has  in  his  home 
his  own  inviolable  sanctuary  against  every  excess  or  abuse  of 
power,  agaliiSt  concentration  camps,  against  Inhimian  purges, 
and  ngainst  everything  that  would  threaten  his  holy  Individual 
prerogatives  which  are  the  conquest  of  revolutions  and  of  cen- 
turies of  struggle  for  human  liberty.  We  have  no  Ooebbels  to 
censure  our  written  or  spoken  word  or  resort  to  save  denun- 
ciation and  terror  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  life  and  right  at 
free  people. 
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Our  Governor  governs  with  Puerto  Rlcans  In  auttoortty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  dependent  country 
throughout  the  world.  A  few  days  ago,  by  a  happy  coincidence  rery 
promising  of  future  conditlona.  our  entire  government  was  for  the 
time  being  In  the  handB  of  Puerto  Rlcans  A  Puerto  Rican,  Major 
UrrutU,  was  the  commander  of  the  American  troops  tn  Puerto  Rico; 
a  Puerto  RJcan.  Rafael  Men*ndez  Ramos,  was  the  Governor;  a 
Ptierto  Rlcan.  Enrique  de  Orbeta,  was  the  chief  of  the  forces  of 
--jnibUc  order:  a  Puerto  Rlcan,  J086  O.  L6pez,  was  the  auditor  of  the 
lUand;  a  Puerto  Rlcan.  Martin  Travleso,  was  the  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Puerto  Rico;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  government's  cabinet  was  a  Pxicrto  Rlcan:  and  so  are  the 
chief  Justice  of  our  supreme  court,  with  the  majority  of  tlie  aseoclate 
Justices,  all  our  Insular  Judges,  and  all  our  legislators.  Never  did 
It  occur  in  Germany  during  the  time  of  her  colonial  empire  In 
'Africa.  Asia,  and  Oceanlca.  or  in  any  other  colonial  metropolis,  that 
the  people  under  her  fla^  have  enjoyed,  even  to  a  lesser  ert«it, 
such  a  share  of  their  local  government. 

Governor  Wlnshlp  represents  the  smooth  and  firm  hand  of  law 
and  order  and  Is  the  supreme  guaranty  that  In  this  Island  we  shall 
live  a  life  of  democracy,  of  work,  and  of  peace,  for  which  he  Is 
highly  appreciated  and  respected  by  the  leaders  of  the  country,  and 
for  what  he  has  done  he  has  the  affection  of  all  our  people. 

May  God  grant  our  dear  Governor  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 

I  tbank  you. 


Arizona's 


Contribution    to 
Monument 


the    Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  IS,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach 
this  anniversary  of  George  Washington  s  birth,  I  did  a  strenu- 
ous but  patriotic  thing — I  visited  the  historic  Washington 
Monument  in  this  city  and  climbed  the  898  steps  to  the  top. 
It  was  patriotic  to  visit  the  Monument  and  strenuous  to  climb 
it  Since  there  is  a  free  elevator  in  this  mighty  shaft,  it 
imbaMj  will  be  asked  why  a  Scotchman  should  walk  up  or 
down  when  he  might  have  a  free  ride. 

On  this  trip  I  climbed  the  long,  winding,  square-type  stair- 
way reaching  upward  between  the  elevator  shaft  and  the 
outer  walls,  because  I  had  a  double  patriotic  pvirpose  in  this 
visit.  I  wished  to  reexamine  Arizona's  memorial  stone  on 
the  interior  wall  of  the  stately  obelisk.  On  a  previous  trip  I 
had  noticed  that  Arizona's  memorial  tablet  was  placed  about 
a  third  of  the  way  down  from  the  top.  and  that  the  only  way 
to  see  it  conveniently  was  to  use  the  stairway  either  from  the 
bottom  up  or  from  the  top  down.  Tliis  is  because  the  elevator 
does  not  stop  along  the  way,  but  makes  the  entire  trip  from 
one  end  of  the  monument  to  the  other.  Since  the  Arizona 
tablet  is  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  from  the  top,  to 
reach  the  spot  it  is  much  easier  to  ride  the  elevator  to  the 
top  and  walk  down  to  it.  and  that  is  the  procedure  I  would 
advise. 

On  a  visit  there  some  months  ago  I  found  that  the  Arizona 
stone ^ms  the  most  unique  of  all  the  historic  mementos  placed 
within  the  Wasliington  Monument.  It  consists  of  three 
united  cross  sections  of  polished  petrified  wood  with  the  word 
"AriBona"  written  horizontally  across  the  whole  and  the  let- 
ters painted  \ik1th  gold  leaf.  It  was  seen  that  the  lettering 
does  not  now  have  its  original  brightness  and  really  needs 
renewal  or  freshening  up  a  bit.  Accordingly  members  of  the 
Arizona  Society  in  Waishington  are  now  arranging  with  the 
proper  officials  to  give  the  needed  service  as  a  little  token  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  attachment  to  their  State. 

There  are  many  memorial  stones  embedded  in  the  inner 
walls  of  the  Washington  Monument,  at  least  one  from  each 
State  of  the  Union,  and  also  slabs  and  monumental  stones 
from  various  patriotic  organizations  of  our  country.  The 
tmique  memorial  stone  furnished  by  Arizona  was  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-third  to  be  i^aced  there,  and  it  w£is  for- 
mally presented  on  April  15.  1924.  This  program  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Arizona  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.   Appropriate  addresses  were  made  by  officials  of  this 


patriotic  organization,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, by  United  States  Senators  from  Arizona,  by  Arizona 
Governors  or  their  representatiTes,  and  by  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  ceremony  of 
unveiling  was  by  a  native-botn  daughter  of  Arizona,  who 
sang  Arizona's  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band.  The  ptesentation  ceremony  on  the 
part  of  the  youngest  State  mtttt  have  been  as  impressive  as 
the  stone  itself  is  beautiful  and  lasting. 

The  reason  why  Arizona's  memorial  stone  is  so  unique  and 
so  typical  of  our  State  and  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found 
in  this  wonderful  collection  of  183  memorials  is  that  it  is 
taken  from  a  giant  tree  in  tne  petrified  forest  of  northern 
Arizona.  This  is  a  remarkabfc  specimen  of  petrified  wood, 
highly  polished  and  very  beautiful.  As  this  specimen  has 
been  millions  of  years  in  the  f<i-ming,  several  of  the  speakers 
drew  appropriate  lessons  from  \ts  beauty  and  endurinf,  quali- 
ties and  splendid  sermons  from  this  stone. 

The  Washington  Monumen^,  located  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Potomac  Iliver  and  towering  above  the 
city  of  Washington,  is  itself  a  wonderful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture and  has  equally  meaningful  ssmabolism.  Stsinding 
555  feet  high,  reaching  into  me  very  clouds,  it  was  a  half 
century  in  building  and  presented  some  perplexing  problems 
to  the  engineers.  Its  total  lieight  is  81,120  tons.  It  Is  a 
monument  erected  by  the  dpvoted  and  loving  people  of 
America  in  memory  of  the  Ftither  of  Our  Country.  Each 
State  has  typified  or  e3Q)res6e4  its  love  for  President  Wash- 
ington and  fidelity  to  his  principles  of  government  by 
memorial  stones  placed  in  the  monument.  Arizona's  con- 
tribution here  is  not  only  typiial  of  one  of  the  great  natural 
mairvels  of  our  State  but  by  its  beauty  and  lasting  qualities 
typifies  the  love  Arizona  citizens  have  for  the  great  Washing- 


ton and  the  everlasting  loyalty 
for  which  he  stood. 


of  our  people  to  the  principles 


National  Democrats:  Club  of  New  York 
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HON.  JAMEJS  M.  MEAD 

OF  NE^r  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  JtHE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  M  BAD.  OF  NEW  YORK.  FEBRUART 

11,|B39 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  ccMisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  myself  be- 
fore the  National  Democratic  IJlub  of  New  York  on  February 
11. 1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio  vs: 

We  live  in  a  modem  world.  We  have  to  deal  with  constantly 
changing  economic  and  political  conditions.  In  a  world  fraught 
with  political  bitterness,  racial  tntagonism.  and  national  distrust, 
govemn^nts  have  their  distreasin ;  probleme  to  solve. 

We  believe  In  the  efficacy  of  re  Dresentatlve  se'J -government.  We 
have  con^ence  in  denx>cracy.  '  Ve  place  reliance  In  our  collective 
strength  and  judgment.  We  ai  e  Jealous  of  our  responsibUitiea. 
JusUy  rel>eUious  of  any  invasian  tdiea  to  aor  Institutions  of 
autonomy. 

Our  zeal  for  self-government  is  Inspired  not  only  by  our  na- 
tional history,  replete  with  strugtles  to  attain  this  goal,  but  by  o\ir 
observation  of  the  piteous  plight  of  unfortunate  minorities  every* 
where  on  the  earth  today.  I 

Our  system  of  government  ii  cumbersome;  its  mechanics  are 
deliberate  and  expensive;  its  lenslatlve  grist  is  often  ground  with 
almost  maddening  meditation;  but  It  provides  for  all  who  wish  to 
speak  an  open  forum  for  the  unfestricted  expression  of  their  criU 
clsms,  suggestions,  and  counsel. 

We  have  been  able.  here,  under  our  system  of  government,  to 
cope  with  every  eoclal  and  economic  dilemma  that  has  confronted 
us  over  a  period  of  a  century  and  b  half.  We  have  been  able.  here,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  adversity  whenever  it  has  threatened  our  national 
well-being.  We  have  been  able,  here,  to  make  our  democracy  work. 
azKl  to  provide  a  reasocabie  port  on  at  oonteDtment  and  pzoeperlty 
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to  all  of  our  people.  We  have  been  able.  here,  to  flex  our  Instru- 
ments of  government  to  meet  present-day  needs.  Oiir  continuing 
ability  to  adopt  modern  methods  to  meet  modern  trends  Is  the 
acid  test  of  our  democracy. 

In  the  development  of  our  country,  economic  pressure,  operating 
like  a  natural  law  and  in  response  to  public  opinion,  has  caused 
cur  Government  to  continually  broaden  the  sphere  of  its  activities. 
The  forces  that  Inspired  this  development  still  continue.  It  has 
been  the  wise  and  timely  thing  to  do,  whether  it  has  been  the 
establishment  of  retirement  systems,  collective-bargaining  agencies, 
the  fixing  of  wages  and  hours,  relief  to  agriculture,  provision  of 
low -cost -housing  facilities,  or  any  similar  expansion  of  Federal  . 
authority  and  supervision.  This  is  the  modern  trend  of  Govern- 
ment.    The  present  administration  has  followed  this  trend. 

The  force  of  social  and  economic  necessity,  applying  itself  equally 
to  every  unfortunate  and  unemployed  citizen  of  the  Republic, 
argues  irresistibly  for  a  uniform  and  unified  national  program  for 
human  betterment.  Hunger  and  Joblessness  know  no  State  bound- 
aries. Our  Nation  is  shrinking  because  of  new  and  rapid  means 
of  communication  and  transportation.  Our  geographical  frontiers 
are  exhausted.  We  live  closely  together — farmer,  laborer,  and  shop- 
keeper— our  needs,  our  demands,  and  our  problems  are  common. 
The  broad  activities  of  government  affect  us  all.  That  Is  why  oxir 
legislators  must  assume  increased  responsibilities.  That  is  why  we 
must  study  and  perfect,  with  care,  our  agencies  of  government. 
That  Is  why  we  must  recognise  the  modem  trend  of  government 
and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  adapting  our  democracy  to  meet 
modern  economic  changes. 

Two  maJcH-  trends,  correlated  and  constantly  reacting  against 
each  other,  have  dominated  America's  destiny  since  Its  beginning. 
One  has  been  the  steady  expansion  of  productive  efficiency  through 
Improved  means  and  methods  and  multiplied  machine  refinements. 
The  other  has  been  a  steady  progress  toward  social  and  economic 
Interdependence,  compelling  on  a  constantly  ascending  scale  an 
extension  of  the  functions  of  government  to  effect  imperative  eco- 
nomic readjtistments  in  our  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  and 
to  meet  and  master  national  emergencies.  Nothing  Is  constant  but 
change.  Adaptation  Is  the  law  of  survival.  Those  who  do  not 
adapt  themselves,  whether  institutions  or  Individuals,  soon  pass 
out  of  the  picture. 

For  America  to  have  resisted  change.  Instead  of  working  In 
harmony  with  natural  economic  law,  would  have  created  confusion 
worse  confounded.  This  analysis,  in  greatly  accelerated  degree, 
applies  as  accurately  today  as  It  did  100  years  ago.  The  recovery 
program  is  the  answer.  While  Its  progressive  march  from  one 
necessary  readjustment  to  another  demand  concentrated  thought 
and  sustained  effort,  it  is  the  logical  way.  To  Indulge  ovu-selves  in 
the  foolish  and  futile  hope  that  our  national  economy  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  is  to  take  counsel  with  Indecision  and 
Indolence.  Irresistible  economic  pressure  would  soon  teach  us 
otherwise. 

It  Is  a  trite,  everyday  expression  that  "We're  on  our  way — ^but  we 
dont  know  where."  This  may  apply  to  every  phase  of  our  social, 
economic,  and  political  existence.  Events  of  relatively  minor  sig- 
nificance pyramid  themselves  day  by  day.  forming  the  structure 
of  our  progress.  The  National  Archives  Building  at  Washington, 
in  stone-engraved  words,  solemnly  pronounces  that  "The  past  is 
prologue."  That  expresses  my  thought  that  the  sweeping  changes 
of  the  past  herald  the  events  of  today  and  actuate  the  unpre- 
dictable future. 

In  retrospect,  let  us  look  back  to  March  4,  1933.  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  his  oath  of  office.  He  assiuned  this  high  office  at 
an  hour  when  general  conditions  were  so  distressing  as  to  be 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  our  country.  Economic  and  busi- 
ness processes  were  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Our  financial  system, 
with  each  day  adding  by  the  hundreds  to  the  number  of  closed 
banks,  was  in  a  state  of  prostration.  A  policy  of  deflation — which 
had  reduced  the  national  income  by  more  than  50  percent,  dried 
up  the  source  of  Government  revenue,  killed  and  choked  Industry 
and  agriculture — ^had  brought  America  so  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  ruin  that  anxiety  was  written  on  the  faces  of  o\u 
people,  while  acttial  feer  gripped  our  hearts. 

President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Ctongress  acted  with 
extraordinary  speed  and  decision.  The  powers  of  the  Government 
were  promptly  invoked  by  suiting  legislative  action  to  the  imme- 
diate need  until  the  situation  was  In  hand  and  hope  and  confi- 
dence displaced  terror  in  public  thought. 

That  was  8  years  ago.  The  plaixs  and  policies  invoked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  rescue  the  country  from  a  debacle,  to  promote 
the  public  welfare,  to  maintain  order,  to  restore  confidence,  and  to 
encourage  national  prosperity  are  now  known  as  the  New  Deal 
recovery  program.  The  record  Is  now  before  us.  We  know  its 
origin.  Its  t)eneflcent  accomplishments;  and  throughout  the  country 
.there  prevails  an  understanding  of  what  the  administration  Is  striv- 
ing to  do  and  what  its  operations,  progressively  translated  Into 
effect,  are  Intended  to  do  to  promote  social  Justice,  national  pros- 
perity, and  greater  equity  between  citizen  and  citizen,  through 
observing  the  principle  of  balance  in  our  economic  business  rela- 
tions. 

It  was  to  restore  economic  balance,  essential  to  national  health, 
that  the  recovery  program  was  instituted.  The  N.  R.  A.,  through 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  was  Intended  as  an  effective  answer 
to  the  problems  of  machine  overefflclency.  The  establishment  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  was  another  answer  to  productive  overefficiency  on  our 
farms  by  protecting  the  farmer  against  the  poverty  that  follows 
production  below  cost. 


Our  effort  Is  to  bring  a  balance  between  our  ability  to  produce 
and  our  capacity  to  consume.  The  enactment  of  the  Kmet-fcrncy 
Transportation  Act,  the  FMleral  Deptosit  Insurance  Act,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act.  the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Social 
Secvirlty  Act,  the  Public  Works  Act.  and  similar  legislauon  waa 
prompted  by  a  purpose  to  protect  producers  and  workers  from  the 
price  and  emplo^-ment  disorganization  that  overproduction  biings: 
to  protect  the  earnings  and  Investments  of  the  masses  of  our 
people:  and  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  technological  advances  more 
equitably  among  the  people. 

The  agencies  of  the  recovery  program  have  a  common  back- 
ground and  a  correlated  purpose — that  of  restoring  prosperity  to 
America  through  the  accomplishment  of  a  wholesome  eoonomlo 
balance. 

We  are  on  the  steady,  upward  grade.  Under  conditions  of  safety, 
opportunity,  and  comfort  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation  of 
the  world  our  democracy  is  proving  Its  ability  to  master  modem 
problems  of  economics  and  government.  The  mud  sills  of  the 
recovery-  program  are  laid  deeply  In  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  Its 
superstructxires  can  only  l>e  erected,  completed,  and  perfected  by 
Its  friends. 

We  have  confidence  in  our  national  ability  through  democratto 
processes  to  solve  our  modern  perplexities  of  government;  we  have 
trust  In  our  party  as  the  vehicle  for  the  recovery  program:  we  have 
faith  in  our  national  party  leader,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


National  Armament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  north  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLAS 


Mr.  NTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled, "Why  Should  We  Arm  Further,"  by  Oswald  Garrison 
ViUard,  and  printed  in  the  New  Year's  issue  at  America's 
Future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  Year's  Issue  of  America's  Futtire.  19391 

WHT  SHOt7U>  WE  AEM  rUKIHlJir  j 

(By  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard) 

This  country  imdoubtedly  has  the  Jitters  and  not  wl^Uy  un- 
justifiably. We  see  the  other  nations  in  the  maddest  and  craziest 
race  for  armaments  which  no  less  a  person  than  former  Prime 
Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  has  declared  can  only  lead  to  war  or 
financial  disaster.  President  Roosevelt,  spesklng  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  December  1,  1936,  only  2  years  ago,  has  warned  us  that  any 
rearmament  employment  "is  false  employment  •  •  •  It  builds 
no  consumer's  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lasting  prosperity. 
The  nations  face  the  day  either  when  their  weapons  of  destrucuon 
must  be  used  against  their  neighbors  or  when  an  unsound  econ- 
omy like  a  house  of  cards  will  fall  apart."  Still  the  nations  per- 
sist. As  Harold  Butler,  lately  the  director  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  Geneva,  has  pointed  out.  the  rulers  of  the  world 
know  that  continuance  of  this  armament  race  spells  disaster  for 
their  respective  countries  and  yet  their  statesmanship  does  not 
EulBce  to  enable  them  to  find  any  way  out. 

They  are  like  the  Frenchman  who  feU  into  a  pond  and.  mixing 
his  tenses,  kept  calling  out.  "I  wUl  drown,  and  nobody  shall 
help  me,"  until  he  went  under  and  died.  Our  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Edward  F.  McOrady.  when  still  In  office  In  1937, 
declared  In  a  speech  at  Geneva  that  for  every  laborer  employed  on 
armaments  at  least  two  others  must  produce  profit-making  goods 
to  support  the  man  making  guns  and  ammunition,  for  these  are 
unproductive.  He  stressed  the  obvious  fact  that  the  armament 
race  involves  a  steady  sinking  In  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
wage  eamere  In  the  countries  which  participate,  and  he  made  the 
sensational  statement  that  If  this  continued  it  could  only  lead 
to  revolution  in  every  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Field  Marshal  Ooerlng  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  Ger- 
man people  had  a  choice  between  guns  and  butter,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  take  guns  and  do  aith  little  or  no  butter.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  in  every  other  country  which  carries  Its  arma- 
ments far  enough.  Every  sound  economist  knows  that  if  this  arms 
race  continues  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  economies  of  ail  the 
nations  will  be  almost  as  destructive  as  war  Itself  and  wiU  Induce 
the  very  collapse  like  a  hoiise  of  cards  of  which  Mr.  Booaevelt 
qwke. 
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Nonethel«».  Mf.  Roo«evdt  aiiuounw  that  be  wUl  der»nd  tege 
»uma   lor   reanrmment   wtien   Congress   znoeta.   and   b«   aaya   tnat 
among  olh«r  UilugB  we  mt»t  have  tbe  largest  air  force  the  worhi 
haa  ever  known      At  first  the  Intimation  came  frcan  the  White 
Hook  that,  despite  his  speech,  at  Buenos  Aires,  he  waa  planning 
to  try  to  produce  proBperity  by  armament.     Perhaps  someone  re- 
T««»M«ort  him  then  of  that  speech;  undoubtedly  he  found  that  Con- 
««■,  tbe  public  and  the  presa  did  not  react  favorably  to  thi«  idea, 
aod  ao  he  told  the  newapepermen  that  be  was  sorry  to  ^xail  their 
story      He  has  meanwhile  declared  for  a  doctrme  at  aolklarlty  at 
tim   hemisphere — that   Is,   a  vmlted  front   against   any   European 
attack — and  has  stated — without  the  authority  of  Congress,  v;hich. 
under  the  Constitution,  la  the  war-making  power— that  we  shall 
fight  if  Canada  Ls  attacked  by  anybody.     At  the  Lima  Conference 
hla  repreacutfttlves   labored    to   produce    that    united   front,   with 
what  result  is  known. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  oif  the  American  peoj^e  approve 
-.^f  what  they  caU  "adetiiiate  defense."    They  are  most  eager  that 
tI»4>urrors  In  Spain  and  China  of  which  they  have  read  ao  much 
•tell  arver  be  repeated  on  our  soil.    While  they  trust  the  Presiderrt 
and  Congress  to  do  the  right  thing,  they  do  not  wish  the  oountry 
to  be  militarized;   they  do  not  wish  to  pour  out  the  huge  sums 
voted  by  Congr»j3S  last  winter,  two  billions  of  dollars  lor  Army 
and   Havy.   unless  this   U  aVisolutely   necessary,   and   they   do   not 
want  to  have  all  Industry  subjected  either  In  peace  or  war  time  to 
the  War  Department's   complete   control,   but   they   wish   to  feel 
secure  and  arc  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  In  order  to  accomplt.=h 
this  end.     The  difficulty  Is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  true  state 
of  the  military  situation  In  this  ootmtry,  and  they  do  not  realize 
the   enormous   benefits   conferred   upon   this  country   by   its   geo- 
graphical situation,  the  barrier  of  7.600  miles  of  ocean  between  us 
and  ovir  only  possible  enemy  In  Aela  and  ol  3.000  miles  between 
us  and  Europe.    They  are  trrmware  that  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  poured  out  for  the  dcfenae  of  the  country  in  the  last  few 
years  have  not  improved  our  defenses  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
not  even  the  voting  of  «um»  for  the  six  hucp  new  battleships 
which  now  cost— the  latestr— no  less  than  $S0.0C0.000  apiece. 

It  is  characteristic  of  President  Roosevelt's  failure  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  hla  Inability  to  think  things  through  that  thene  has 
been  no  genuine  improvement  In  our  military  and  naval  condi- 
tions since  he  took  ofllce  ff  years  a^ro.  although  during  that  time 
we  have  been  expending  such  huge  sums  of  money.  Doubtless  the 
people  thought  when  Congress  appropriated  or  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  12.000.000.000  last  winter  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
done  to  Improve  our  defenses.  The  simple  fact  is  that  It  is  no 
esafgtratlon  to  say  that  thooe  sums  of  money  added  only  to  the 
chaos  In  Washington.  "It's  a  madhouse,  this  Washington."  said 
•  Regular  Army  ofllcer  who  had  just  been  called  down  to  Washing- 
ton again  to  eonsult  as  to  how  some  of  these  large  suras  of  money 
could  be  expended.  Few  people  realise  that  there  does  not  exist 
a  single  plan  for  the  cooperation  cf  the  Army  and  Navy  in  any 
possible  emergency.  They  are  working  on  one  now.  but  It  has  not 
yet  been  adopted,  and  no  one  knows  when  It  will  be.  If  war 
should  come  suddenly,  no  one  would  know  Jvwt  what  role  the  Navy 
should  play  in  the  defense  of  our  coasts;  whether  its  air  fleet  or 
the  Army's  air  fleet,  or  both,  would  be  used  to  defend  our  shores. 
The  role  of  mines,  sotanarlnes.  and  coast  defenses  has  never  been 
studied  with  the  idea  ol  tbe  cooperative  use  ol  both  services.  Yet 
these  are  merely  matters  of  planning  and  would  not  require  a 
sli^le  apinaprtatlon.  Almort  every  other  large  country  now  has  a 
sii^le  ministry  at  defense  with  the  army  as  one  branch,  tbe  navy 
as  another,  and  the  air  force  as  a  third. 

So  far  aa  tbe  War  Department  Is  concerned,  its  entire  organiza- 
tion la  antiquated,  and  by  the  ccnfeaslon  of  Its  own  As^stant  Sec- 
retary today  It  has  practically  nothing  with  which  to  defend  the 
country  or  equip  an  army,  this  despdte  the  fact  that  our  Army  has 
never  had  lesa  than  9Cao.000.000  a  year  since  the  war.  and  for  the 
laat  3  years  has  gone  abov*  1930.000.000.  and  then  jumped  rou^ly 
to  MSO.OOOjOOO.  When  wt  are  told  that  our  entire  artlll«7  Is  In- 
adequate; that  our  gtm  carriages  date  back  to  the  last  war;  that 
wa  have  not  enough  or  adequate  antitank  guns;  that  we  are  only 
Jijst  beginning  to  prodoee  antiaircraft  guns,  and  to  supply  our 
regunenta  wtth  our  wondecfut  new  rUle.  one  cannot  help  asking 
wbace  in  the  world  all  tbe  money  baa  gone  to.  II  Mr.  Roosevelt 
really  wished  to  put  this  country  hi  a  state  of  defense  in  tbe  short- 
est p««««hi«*  time,  be  would  have  appetnted  a  board  of  Inqiilry  5 
yean  ago  to  find  out  why  these  things  ate  so.  and  to  work  out  a 
sane.  Intelligent  military  esitabllahment  fitted  to  the  possible  needs 
to  which  it  would  be  put.  Thla  he  has.  of  course,  never  even 
attempted.  Tet  oflteer  after  ofllcar.  UkB  MaJ.  Gen.  Johnson  Ha^ood 
In  him  book  We  Can  Dafand  America,  aays  that  we  can  defend  this 
country  with  a  mtidi  smaUar  military  establlafament  than  we  have 
now.  In  bis  Jast-pubUeihed  book  Tbe  Ramparts  We  Watcta.  Ma]. 
George  FleUUz«  Kllot  has  taken  similar  ground  that,  given  an 
eCktent  Navy,  we  do  not  need  any  more  troops  than  we  have,  if  as 
many.  He  is  ataaolutely  exposed  to  many  of  tbe  features  of  Preai- 
dent  Roosevelt's  armanient  prof^m,  and  so  are,  I  am  told,  not 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  wtio  cannot, 
however,  eacpren  their  opbiions  pubUdy  without  getting  into  trouble 
with  their  supertors. 

Perlnpa  most  importSBt  of  aD  Is  oar  neiFer  having  established 
what  It  la  that  we  propose  to  OattaA.  We  are  aaking  the  Impossible 
of  Aimy  and  Natry  because  we  are  not  even  gt^lng  them  the  prob" 
they  are  aakad  to  aolve.    Wis  have  not,  for  instance,  told 


them  whether  they  are  going  td  try  to  defend  the  PhUlpplnes^ 
which  is  militarily  hnpcssiWe.  ak  whether  our  western  defeaiaes 
shaU  be  the  line  from  the  Aleutlah  Islands  to  Hawaiia  to  Panama. 
We  have  not  told  them  whether  t<iey  are  to  defend  South  America, 
or  even  if  we  are  to  protect  curl  trade  routes  to  South  America. 
Our  Navy  does  not  know  authoritatively  whether  it  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  overseas  or  to  meet  and  defeat  the  enemy  500  miles 
off  our  coasts,  as  President  Roosev  -It  recently  suggested  In  a  publio 
statement.  The  Army  is  stiU  pre]  laring  to  repeat  Its  performances 
of  1917-18  and  to  throw  an  arm  r  of  3,000.000  men  abroad.  But 
that  is  contrary  to  the  statemert  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo  utlon  that  we  were  never  going 
to  do  anything  but  defend  our  co«  sts,  which  Is  an  entirely  different 
military  problem  and  a  vastly  simpler  one.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  making  any  misstatement  when  I  say  that  until  ail  this  con- 
fusion is  cleared  up  and  our  mili1  ary  objectives  are  clearly  defined 
all  the  money  voted  by  Congress  i  nerely  adds  to  the  confusion  and 
does  not  give  us  a  doUars  worth  i  nore  of  insurance  of  otir  safety. 

Again,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  Beer  after  officer  has  said  that  this 
country  cannot  be  attacked.  Adn  iral  Sims  said  this  on  many  occa- 
sions. He  insisted  that  we  coulr  not  make  war  upon  Japan  nor 
Japan  upon  us.  In  this  he  was  r(  Inf orced  by  do  leas  a  person  than 
Fiaiiklln  Roosevelt  himself,  whc  declared  in  an  article  in  Asia 
rr^agazine  in  1931,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Navy,  that  a  war  betveen  the  United  States  and  Japan 
waii  physically  Impossible  and  thi  x.  therefore,  we  ought  to  give  up 
all  talk  of  a  possible  war  and  a  jproacb  our  Joint  problems  from. 
another  point  of  view — something  that  he  has  completely  forgotten, 
as  he  has  so  many  ol  bis  earlier  u  iterances.  Speaking  on  November 
18,  1935,  to  the  National  Poreigi  Trade  Convention  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  Rear  Admiral  W.  W.  Phelpa  laid;  "Of  course,  there  is  no  poesi- 
bility  ever  ol  any  hostile  attack  on  either  of  our  shores."  General 
Hagood,  General  Rivers,  Gen.  Siiaedley  BuUer,  and  other  officers 
have  said  the  same  thing.  Now,  they  may  be  all  wrong.  Including 
President  Roosevelt,  but  isn't  it  worth  while  to  undertake  an  in- 
qtiiry  as  to  the  ccrrectuess  of  th;se  statements  before  we  begin  to 
pour  out  xmlimited  suins  and  create  a  huge  military  machine  In 
America,  with  all  the  danger  to  the  Republic  that  that  connotes? 
It  would  seem  to  be  simple  busixie4>sman's  wisdom  to  do  this. 

What   businessman    in    America   in   his   senses   would   think   of 
pouring  out  blllicns  without  an  r  definite  target  for  his  expendi- 
tures?    What  the  hour  requires  i ;  not  the  appropriation  of  a  single 
dollar  ol  additional  defense  futds   beyond  the  necessary  upkeep 
ol  Army  and  Navy,  but  the  In  mediate  setting  up  ol  a  civUian 
commission  to  study  the  whole  problem  with  the  greatest  care. 
Congress  would  not  like  some  ol  Its  findings,  because  Congress  It- 
sell  Is  responsible  for  so  much  ol  the  wicked  waste  that  goes  on 
In  the  Army,  because  it  treats  both  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  pork 
barrel.     The  Army  Is  distributed  in  hundreds  ol  posts.  lor  example, 
instead  ol  being  concentrated  Ui  large  reservations  where  officers 
and    men   could    be    trained    In  ]the    handling   ol   large    bodies   of 
troops.     Congress  Is  surely   to   Idame   when   General   Hagood   can 
write  that  the  present  organization  ol  the  War  Department  "is  so 
I    Involved  that  no  Secretary  of  Wai-  has  ever  been  able  to  xinderstand 
I    It.  and  rio  Chief  ol  Staff,  however  well  qualified,  has  ever  been 
i    able  to  keep  it  under  control  or  to  know  just  wliat  was  going  on 
among  his  subordinates."     Such  a  commission  should  put  up  to 
Congress  also  an  Inquiry  Into  ttxi  Navy  and  fljid  out  if  It  can  why 
Admiral  Sims  said  that  the  only  place  lor  battleships  In  the  next 
war  was  the  Mississippi  River,  that  all  the  money  spent  on  the 
lortificatlon  ol  Hawaii  was  moaey  thrown  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  that  the  naval  training  system  Is  so  bad  that  It  is  not  pro- 
ducing a  single  officer  qualified  to  command  the  fleet  In  thne  of 
war,  and  why  a  writer  in  a  receipt  issue  ol  the  Forum  aa3rs  that  the 
morale  of  the  Navy  has  never  hien  as  low  as  it  Is  at  present. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  inquiry  ol  this  kind  would  result 
In  the  clarification  ol  all  otu*  inllltary  and  naval  problems,  and 
with  that  before  the  cotintry  Ix  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Congress  to  shirk  Its  plain  duty  of  insisting  that  every  dollar 
appropriated  by  Congress  shouli  produce  a  dollar  ol  defense,  and 
that  not  one  dollar  more  than  Is  needed  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  taxpayers*  pockets.  In  two  fepeeches  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  holier- 
than-thou  spirit  has  declared  ^hat  we  are  much  better  off  than 
foreign  countries  because  we  aie  only  spending  10  or  12  percent 
of  our  Budget  for  Army  and  Kavy.  whereas  other  countries  are 
spending  up  to  50  percent  ani  more.  Tliat  statement  was  en- 
tirely misleading  and  dangerottly  near  public  deception.  It  has 
a  vestige  of  truth  in  it  only  if  we  assxmie  that  the  present  emer- 
gency budgets  rtmnlng  betweei<  seven  and  nine  billions  of  dollars 
are  henceforth  to  be  the  fixed  iexpendittires  of  the  United  States. 
That  Is,  of  course,  prepostercrus  unless  It  Is  assiuned  that  we  are 
always  going  to  have  eleven  or[twelve  millions  ol  vmemployed.  In 
which  case  we  are  headed  lor  fbankruptcy.  11  we  assume  that  a 
normal  Budget  hereafter  will  be  approximately  $4,000,000,000  or 
fotn-  times  what  It  was  before  we  made  crur  fatal  mi.«:take  of  enter- 
ing the  World  War  In  1917,  thin  the  annual  expendltxire  ol  more 
than  tl  .000,000.000  per  annum  for  the  actual  upkeep  ol  Army  and 
Navy,  to  say  nothing  ol  any  eitraordlnary  expanses,  would  mean 
that  we  shall  be  spending  between  25  and  30  percent  of  our 
Budget  every  yetur  for  war  puiposes,  this  without  any  allowances 


lat  we  have  already  fought  In  the 

lea  stand  for  this  unless  It  la 
tremendous  outlay  is  really  re- 


for  the  huge  cost  of  the  wars 
way  of  pensions. 

Should   the  taxpayers  of 
Inoonteetably   proved   that  tht 
quired  for  our  safety,  and  ta  bbnestly  and  efficiently  exxiended? 
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Nomination  of  Jad^e  Roberts  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CARR  V.  VAN  ANDA  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  most 
able  article  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
12  and  written  by  Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  with  respect  to  the 
controversy  involving  the  rejection  of  the  nomination  by  the 
Senate  of  Judge  Rot>erts  to  the  United  Slates  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times  of  February  12,  1939) 
Power  the  PaEsmENx  Might  Lose — Under  the  Constitution  It  Is 

Onlt  bt   Courtesy   or  Oincress  That  He  Has  ftwAWf  m  Most 

Appointments 

To  the  Editos  or  the  New  York  Times: 

The  controversy  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Glass 
Is  too  Important  to  be  passed  over  as  only  an  amusing  exchange  of 
harsh  words  between  two  distintfuished  persons,  because  it  brin^ 
out  anew  the  President's  unceasing  purpose  to  dominate  Congress 
and  the  courts,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  method  by  which 
Congress,  if  it  chooses  (a  remote  prospect,  it  must  be  owned),  may 
do  something  effective  to  relieve  the  courts  of  political  pressure. 
As  for  itself,  Congress  appeurs  at  last  to  be  rapidly  erecting  adeqiutte 
defenses  against  Executive  domination. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Ptes.dent'^B  descent  to  the  Imputation  of  false- 
hood against  a  man  so  preeminently  distinguished  as  Senator  Gl,ass 
for  honorable  and  disinterested  public  service  must  always  be 
painful.  It  is  nK>re  than  painful  when,  as  In  tbe  present  case,  tbe 
Imputation  turns  upon  a  definition  of  ternxs,  and  Is  attended  by 
an  obvious  suppression  of  supporting  evidence.  If  sucb .  evidence 
exists. 

SUPPORT    POB    CLASS 

When  Senator  Glass  was  \inable  to  elicit  an3rthlng  but  unbe- 
coming persiflage  in  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  widely 
published  allegations  that,  in  tbe  matter  of  appointments  to  Fed- 
eral office,  the  recommendations  of  the  OovemOT  of  Virginia  would, 
as  a  matter  of  punitive  policy  toward  the  Virginia  Senators,  be 
accepted  as  outweighing  theirs,  it  was  not  surprising  that  seventy 
sympathizing  Senators  }olned  thoee  of  Virginia  In  rejecting  the 
Governor-sponsored  nomtnatlon  to  a  Federal  Judgeship  In  a  dis- 
trict of  that  State.  Senator  Glass'  characterization  of  the  Influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Governor  as  an  "effective  veto"  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Senators  to  advise  the  President  on  nomina- 
tions was  Justified  by  any  other  than  the  narrowest  definition  cf 
tbe  term. 

A  veto,  according  to  the  lexicographers,  may  be  not  only  the 
exercise  of  an  absolute  and  lawful  power  but  any  act  of  prevention, 
any  refusal  to  approve.  That  the  exercise  of  bis  Influence  wltb 
tbe  President  was  effective  Is  true.  If  the  Governor  of  Virginia  did 
In  fact  propose  the  nomination  of  Judge  Floyd  H.  Roberts.  He 
certainly  went  to  Washington  to  suppcat  It.  The  President.  In 
bis  letter  of  condolence  to  Judge  Roberts,  mentions  the  proposal 
of  various  candidates  by  various  unnamed  persons.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  was  not  an  original  proponent  of  Judge  Roberts' 
nomination,  citation  of  this  fact  would  have  been  an  obvious  and 
easy  advantage  to  the  President's  side  of  the  case. 

But  this  unpleasantness  Is  the  least  Important  element  of  the 
matter.  What  Is  of  real  consequence  Is  that.  In  his  letter  to 
Judge  Roberts,  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  seriously  to  misconceive  the 
powers  of  tbe  President  In  relation  to  tbe  appointment  of  Federal 
oflKsera. 

statement  misleading 

He  speaks  of  "tbe  appointive  power,  which  Is  In  the  President"; 
of  "that  time-hallowed  courtesy  which  permits  Senators  and  others 
to  make  recommendations  for  nomination,"  and  solemnly  an- 
nounces that  "nt  is.  of  cotirse.  clear  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  to  vest  In  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
the  duty  of  rejecting  or  confirming  solely  on  the  ground  of  tbe 
fitness  of  the  nominee." 

Some  of  this  ia  merely  careless  writing,  the  rest  Is  grossly  mis- 
leading. The  President  has  no  Independent  appointing  power 
whatever  uikler  tbe  Constitution,  except  when  the  Senate  is  not 
In  session,  and  then  only  for  a  lirrxlted  time.  There  is  no  "tlme- 
baUowed  courtesy"  that  permits  Senators  to  suggest  namlnatlODs. 
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On  the  contrary,  tbe  Constitution  expressly  requires  that,  tn  ths 
matter  of  nominations  to  office,  the  President  shaU  seek  the  advlcs 
ol  the  Senate.  That  Is  why  this  advice.  If  not  volunteered.  Is. 
as  a  rule,  asked  for  before  a  nomination  Is  submitted. 

Setting  aside  the  careless  expression  which  may  convey  to  many 
the  mischievous  implication  that  a  unartmous  vote  of  the  Senate 
is  required  lor  the  rejection  of  a  nomination,  there  la  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  or  in  the  debates  previous  to  Its  adoption,  which 
suggests  an  Intent  tliat  the  Senate  shall  act  "solely"  upon  the 
grouixl  of  fitness,  although  there  u  much  In  the  debates  that  sug- 
gests a  Jealous  scrutiny  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  the  Prealdent. 

A  fit  candidate  being  nominated,  the  Senate  or  a  single  Senator 
may  advise  tbe  President  that  It  or  he  knows  a  fitter  one.  or  cite 
the  inexpediency  of  the  nomination  on  any  ground  whatever,  or  act 
In  J\jstifled  retaliation  against  punitive  or  other  humiliating  treat- 
ment of  Individual  Senators  which.  If  not  resisted  by  a  majority, 
may  lead  to  the  injury  of  all. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  be  a  tmanimous  response  to  Mr.  Rooee- 
velt's  appeal  to  the  citisenry  to  study  more  closely  the  prerogatives 
allotted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution.  Those  not  already 
aware  of  the  fact  may  be  siuprlsed  to  leam  that  It  Is  only  by  the 
courtesy  of  Congress  that  the  President  p"*  "swii  the  prlvlle^  of 
nominating  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  tbe  multitude  of  Federal 
officers  Article  II.  section  2,  paragn^tb  1.  Is  brief  and  clear  on 
this  point: 

•■•  •  •  and  he  (the  President)  shall  nominate  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  tbe 
appointment  of  such  Inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  In  the 
President  alone.  In  the  courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments."  

RIGHT    LIMITCD 

Thus  the  only  Indefeasible  right  of  the  President  to  nominate  Is 
limited  to  members  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  and  of  tbe  diplomatic 
establishment.  As  to  all  the  rest.  Congress  can  take  away  the 
prlvllefre  at  any  time  and  vest  the  appointing  power  In  ether 
executive  officers  of  the  Government  or  even  in  the  Judiciary 
branch. 

Why  not,  therefore,  as  to  Federal  Jixtges.  settle  the  nominating 
power  upon  the  courts  themselves  as  the  Constitution  expressly 
permits?  Who  can  Judge  of  qualifications  better  than  the  courts, 
whose  business  is  largely  the  examination  of  the  work  of  all  pos- 
sible candidates?  Supreme  Court  Justices  would  still  have  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President,  but  each  higher  cotirt  could  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  next  lower. 

A  self-perpetuating  oligarchy?  Retain  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  Inquire  for  Itself  into  the  qualifications  of  nominees  and  to 
reject  them  whenever  necessary,  with  provision.  In  the  latter 
event,  requiring  the  prompt  submission  of  ne^  nominations.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  woxild  be  the  mustering  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

Such  a  plan  would  remove  the  Federal  courts  as  far  as  Is  hu- 
manly possible  from  the  field  of  politics.  It  would  certainly  aecurs 
future  Presidents  against  Mr.  Roosevelt's  temptation  to  consult 
"Nancy  Astor,  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  the  W  P.  A.,  a  Vir- 
ginia moonshiner,  Governor  Price,  or  Charlie  McCarthy"  in  sucb 
matters. 


Nrw  York.  February  9.  1939. 


Cabs  V.  Van  Awoa. 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16, 1939       , 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA   RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY   15, 

1939 


I 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  15,  1939,  entitled 
"To  Appreciate  Roosevelt — Remember  Hoover." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  15.  10801 

TO  APPRBCUTK  ROOSEVD.T — SDRKBIB  ROOVtt 

Trosperlty  is  Jxost  around  the  comer." 

That's  what  Ho-bert  Hoover  told  tbe  American  people  from  1020 
to  1083. 

"Xnnatton  to  Just  around  tbe  oomer." 
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ThafB  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  telling  them  ever  since  1933. 

He  has  been  100  percent  wrong  on  both  prophecies 

On  the  day  Hoover  left  office  the  only  thing  around  any  corner 
In  America  was  a  closed  bank. 

And  after  6  years  of  repeated  promises  that  Inflation  was  about 
to  skyrocket  prices,  as  in  Germany,  and  mm  the  country.  "^^  find : 

That  whereas  the  commodity  price  Index  ranged  between  95  and 
100  under  Hoover  in  1929 — 

The  price  Index  today  Is  down  around  77.  ^      w 

In  his  Lincoln  Day  speech  Mr.  Hoover  shouted  the  country  has 
"a  rendezvous  with  Inflation  and  a  full-sized  dictator." 

If  there  were  even  faint  nudges  toward  inflation  the  price  Index 
would  be  soaring  far  above  the  100  mark.  Instead,  the  price  level 
has  dropped  to  77  from  86  In  the  last  2  years. 

That's  deflation,  not  Inflation.  v.  »  .«  iq->q  ». 

Mr  Hoover  demonstrates  that  he  is  as  bad  a  prophet  in  19J»  as 
he  was  In  1929. 

In  10  years  he  has  learned  nothing. 

Normally  our  feelings  toward  the  depression  President  are  feei- 
ines  of  pity,  and  our  Inclination  Is  not  to  take  him  very  seri- 
oTily  But  his  Lincoln  Day  address  was  such  a  complete  mass  of 
misinformation  and  so  completely  Ignored  his  own  record  as 
President  that  It  is  time  to  recall  the  conditions  to  which  Mr. 
Hoover,  on  Monday,  demanded  a  "return."  *^.^,ho<ui 

Hoover  wants  an  end  to  Government  "spending."  He  begrudges 
the  money  that  has  been  spent. 

In  other  words,  he  would  return  to  the  days  ^^en  he  told 
Congress  it  was  aU  right  to  appropriate  money  to  fM;d  mules 
^t  not  to  feed  men!**  He  would  ""^t^"^  J^  ^^^o^^fjf y^^Z?,!,^ 
campaigns  to  feed  the  Jobless  consisted  chiefly  of  dinners— for 
the  committee— at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  «„„„^4oi 

Hoover  cries  for  an  end  to  "inflationary  monetary  and  financial 

^ThS  is.  he  would  again  let  deflation  run   its   course,   wipe  out 
the  values  of  the  resources  of  our  people   and  wreck  the  credit 

Hoover  claims  that  the  Republicans  started  the  R.  P.  C. 

True  But  while  It  was  under  Republican  control  Its  chief  con- 
trlbutlcn  to  national  recovery  was  an  »80.000.000  loan  to  the 
Chicago  bank  of  O.  O.  P.  chieftain  Oe«"«'»Dawes  a  loan  which 
repre^nted  almost  the  entire  deposits  of  Dawes  bank.  At  the 
time  John  T.  Flynn.  the  economist,  showed  that —  „  ,=■  « 

"•^enty-one  million  of  the  first  $24,000,000  loaned  by  the  R.  P^a 
went  to  two  banks:  that  more  than  40  percent  oflts  loans  over 
rmJnlh.s  IJre  to  seven  big  banks:  that  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Cleveland,  got  $14,000,000.  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  that 
Suik  having  »Ln  the  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee that  $12,000,000  went  to  the  Union  Guardian  Trust  Com- 
Janrof  Detroit,  of  which  Hoovers  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  a 

Yes    the  O.  O.  P.  launched  the  R.  P.  C.     And  how! 

But  probably  the  most  audacious  claim  in  the  Hoover  Lincoln 

'^•Vh'eT'lh?  '^eral    Reserve    System     •     •     •  ^/aU^i  ,to    meet 
the  storm  of  1929.  It  was  a  Republican  administration  which  again 

'''V:^J'^^J"l^^S.isZ':S^'retorme<i  banking.    By  wiping 

out  the  banks.  ^  .^   _<.»„i,~» 

The   Roosevelt   administration   may   have   made   mistakes. 

But  it  has  had  a  heart.  .„,e+airo» 

The  Roosevelt  adminlstmtlon  may  have  made  mistakes. 

But  It  never  had  to  put  chains  on  the  Whlt^  "°^„,f  ^'?^ 
fear  of  an  uprising  of  starving  Americans:  It  never  told  people 
that  the  folding  of  banks  and  wiping  out  of  depositors  was  a 
bSlthy  Proc^":  it  never  drove  homeless  veterans  out  of  shacks 
at  the" point  of  bayonets. 
~-     A  "rendezvous  with  Inflation"? 

Does  Herbert  Hoover  remember  his  rendezvous  with  a  committee 
of  bishops  and  businessmen  who  called  on  him  In  June  of  1930 
to  demand  acUon  to  check  the  spread  of  unemployment?  Does 
iSx   Hoover  remember  what  he  told  them — in  June  1930: 

"Gentlemen   you  have  come  6  weeks  too  late.     The  crisis  is  over. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget  how  raw  thase  days  really  were! 

Tet  the  O.  O.  P.  wants  to  "return"  to  them. 

The  way  to  appreciate  Roosevelt  Is  to  remember  Hoover. 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939 


STATEMENT  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  REGARDINQ  THE  ISLAND 

OP  GUAM 


Mr  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  fortiflcation  of  the  island  of 
Guam  is  a  matter  that  wlU  soon  be  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress if  the  present  rearmament  plans  are  carried  out. 


The  island  of  Guam  is  ont  of  the  Marianas  group,  scat- 
tered in  the  Pacific. 

People  generally  have  litt  e  Information  concerning  the 
island  of  Guam.  With  that  !  ituation  in  view,  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  furnished  infoimation  concerning  the  island, 
its  location,  its  people,  and  its  history.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  by  t]  le  Navy  Department  be  prmted 
in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo  lows: 

The  Marianas  Islands  extend  in  a  Ihie  almost  north  and  south 
for  a  distance  of  some  420  miles,  between  the  thh^eenth  and 
twentieth  parallels  of  north  lat  tude.  along  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  The  17 
Islands  of  this  group  are  of  '  olcanlc  origin,  but  the  southern 
members  have  long  been  free  fr^m  volcanic  action.  Guam,  at  tne 
southern  end  of  the  chain.  Is  the  largest  and  most  Populoy^  °'.  *^^ 
croup  It  lies  about  5.100  mlliis  from  San  Francisco.  3,400  from 
Honolulu.  1.500  from  Manila,  t  nd  1.400  from  Yokohama.  Guam 
is  a  possession  of  the  United  s  tates.  while  the  remainder  of  the 
Marianas   Islands   are    governed   by   Japan   by   League    of    Nations 

^  Thit  ^land  has  an  area  of  a1  out  225  square  miles,  being  about 
30  miles  In  length  and  from  4  t<  8'i  miles  In  width.  The  foj«hem 
part  is  high  and  mountainous  with  a  range  of  hills  along  Wie 
^est  coast  ranging  from  700  t)  1.300  feet  in  height.  Numerous 
rivers  with  their  tributaries,  ;  ise  in  this  ridge  and  empty  Into 
the  sea  on  the  east  coast.  Th?  northern  part  of  the  Island  la  a 
plateau  ranging  from  200  to  00  feet  In  elevation,  with  only  a 
few  EmaU  brooks  near  Mount  I  lanta  Rosa  on  the  northeast  coast. 
Guam  was  discovered  on  March  6.  1521.  by  Magellan.  whUe  on 
his  voyage  around  the  world.  1  le  named  the  Islands  Ladrones.  but 
they  wwe  later.  In  1668,  namej  Marianas,  in  honor  of  Maria  Ana 
of  Austria.  Queen  of  Spain.  Tke  first  Spanish  missionaries  landed 
m  Guam  June  15.  1668.  Chuches  and  a  school  were  built  and 
the  work  of  converting  and  )aptlzlng  the  natives  was  started 
Trouble  was  soon  encountered  t  nd  many  of  the  priests  and  soldiers 
met  violent  deaths.  Rebellion  and  wars  were  constaiit  between 
1670  and  1696.  In  1856  a  terrible  plague  swept  the  island.  The 
oldest  known  book  upon  the  early  history  of  Guana  states  the 
population  in  1668  to  have  b<en  about  50.000.  but  this  number 
appears  to  be  an  exaggeration.  The  population  was  reduced  by  war. 
storais  and  pestilence  to  3,678  in  1710.  when  the  first  census  was 
taken.  The  period  from  1696  to  1898  was  a  period  of  colonial 
development  under  Spanish  rule.  .,^„*..^ 

Guam  was  captured  June  21.  1898.  by  the  cruiser  Charleston. 
commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Class.  United  States  Navy,  and  waa 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  t  le  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  terminated 
the  War  with  Spain.  Preslder  t  McKinley.  on  December  23,  1898. 
l««ued  an  Executive  order  placing  the  Island  of  Guam  under  the 
control  of  the  Navy  Department.  A  naval  officer  is  comnu^oned 
by  the  President  as  Governor  of  Guam,  and  the  same  officer  is 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  th«  Navy  as  Commandant  of  the  Naval 
Station  Guam,  which  Includes  the  entire  Island.  Since  coming 
under  American  Jurisdiction  the  people  of  Guam  have  been  re- 
garded as  wards  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  natives  of  Guam  are  cilled  Chamorros.  The  origin  of  the 
ancient  Chamorros  is  obscure,  but  it  Is  probable  that  they  were 
a  group  that  became  detached  and  Isolated  In  the  Marianas  Islands 
from  the  Proto-Malays  In  their  migration  eastward  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  The  main  part  of  this  people  are  the  Polynesians 
that  now  exists  in  Hawaii.  Saiaoa.  New  Zealand,  and  other  Pacific 

The  official  language  of  Gumi  is  English,  but  the  natives  stUl 
cling  to  the  ancient  Chamom*  tongue,  which  has  been  corrupted 
by  the  addition  of  loan  words,  phrases,  and  grammatical  forms, 
nrinclpally  from  Spanish  andl  English,  with  a  few  words  and  ex- 
pressions from  the  dialects  o  the  Philippines.  During  the  con- 
quest (1670-96)  and  the  pesi  ilences  of  later  years  many  of  the 
native  men  died,  and  as  a  result  the  present  Chamorros  are  prin- 
cipally descendants  of  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Philippine  sol- 
diery who  were  brought  to  (3uam  for  the  conquest,  and  of  the 
Americans  British.  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  who  came  later.  It  is 
probable  that  no  pure-blooded  Cliamorro  exists  in  Guam  today. 

The  population  of  Guam  ob  July  1,  1938.  was  22.314.  an  increase 
of  182  over  the  previous  yeai.  The  population  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows- Native  bom,  20.880;  foreign  bom  and  their  families.  755; 
naval  establishment,  679.  Inc  udlng  their  families.  The  forelgn- 
bom  permanent  residents  of  (3uam  are  as  follows:  Americana.  61; 
Filipinos.  30;  Danish,  1;  Germ  m,  2;  Spanish,  12;  Japanese,  41;  and 
Chinese.  2.  _^     _* 

The  climate  of  Guam  Is  or  the  whole  pleasant.  The  northeast 
and  east-northeast  trade  winds  prevail  from  December  to  May, 
dxirlng  which  time  there  Is  comparatively  little  rain.  The  south- 
west monsoon  blows  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  Influenced 
by  the  typhoons,  from  June  to  November,  bringing  heavy  rains. 
The  average  yearly  rainfall  Is  19.88  inches,  61  percent  of  which  falls 
In  the  4  months  of  July.  Ax  gust.  September,  and  October.  The 
hottest  months  are  May  and  June.  The  minimum  temperature  Is 
about  72"  and  the  maximum  ikbout  95°.  Although  the  Island  Is  In 
the  typhoon  belt  of  the  western  Pacific,  it  Is  seldom  visited  by 
severe  typhoons. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Guam  are  copra,  alligator  pears, 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  emons.  mangoes,  papayas,  breadfruit, 
coffee,  limes,  cacao,  grapefruit,  corn,  taro,  sweetpotatoes,  yams,  to- 
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bacco.  rice,  caaaava.  arrow-root,  sugarcane,  and  kapok.  Copra  Is  the 
principal  crc^  of  the  Island  and  la  the  main  item  of  export  al- 
though soap,  coconut  oil.  and  "aggag"  «t)ven  products  are  showing 
bealthy  increases.  The  rapidity  of  J-ongle  growth  over  most  of  the 
Island  makes  constant  clearing  necessary  and  In  the  northern  part, 
although  the  soil  Is  fertile.  It  is  shallow. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  government  at  0\iam  In- 
cludes the  following  departments:  Executive,  records  and  accounts. 
Industries,  education,  health,  police,  military,  attorney  general's. 
Judiciary,  customs  and  inunigration,  and  agricultxire.  The  Island  is 
divided  Into  15  municipalities:  Agana.  Agat,  Asan,  Barrlgada. 
Dededo,  Inarajan.  Machanao.  Merizo.  Pitl.  Slnajana,  Sumay,  Talofofo. 
Umatac,  Tigo,  and  Tona.  The  municipalities  are  each  In  charge  of 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  deputy 
commissioner  where  necessary.  The  naval  government  activities 
of  Guam  are  financed  chiefly  by  the  revenues  from  taxes  paid  by 
the  citizens  of  Guam. 

There  are  no  civilian  physicians  or  ho^ltals  In  Guam,  nor  could 
the  population  support  them  financially.  There  Is  one  civilian 
dentist  under  part-time  pay  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
natives  are  dependent  on  the  government  for  prevention  of  diseases 
and  medical  care.  For  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriated  $20,000  for  hospitalization  of  lepers,  gangosa.  and 
Indigent  native  cases.  In  addition  tlie  Federal  Government  appro- 
priated $73,220  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Btireau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  naval  hospi- 
tal, which  is  principally  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  the  native 
p<^ulatlon  and  furnishing  of  medical  supplies  to  all  health  activi- 
ties caring  for  natives.  The  hospitals  are  operated  by  the  medical 
department  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  native  ntnrses  trained 
by  this  department. 

The  educational  program  In  Guam  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  education  is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  happy,  efficient  living 
in  his  community.  Such  basic  Instruction,  born  of  educational 
practice  In  the  United  States,  as  applies  In  Guam  is  given.  Ena- 
phasls  Is  placed  upon  the  English  language  as  a  medlvmi  of  speech 
among  all  the  people,  upon  health  and  sanitation  and  knowledge  of 
civil  regulations  as  necessary  to  community  cooperation  and  prog- 
ress, and  upon  character-building  agencies  as  Invaltiable  to  com- 
munity stability.  Industrial  and  agricultural  instruction  has  a 
prominent  place  In  the  currlculimi.  For  the  tiacal  year  1939  the 
Federal  Government  appropriated  $15,000  and  the  naval  govern- 
ment $48,319.56  for  educational  purposes.  The  department  of  edu- 
cation consists  of  a  head  of  department  (a  naval  chaplain),  a  native 
supi  rvlslng  teacher.  3  native  supervisors,  11  Industrial  teachers,  171 
academic  teachers,  and  3  office  staff.  The  policy  is  to  fill  all  possible 
positions  In  the  native  schools  with  native  teachers.  Prospective 
teachers  are  trained  through  a  teacher-training  course  In  the  last 
year  of  high  school,  and  active  teachers  are  trained  In  service  by 
either  a  teachers'  normal  held  every  3  years  or  by  annual  teachers' 
Institutes.  The  latter  method  plus  advanced  study  during  the 
year  will  be  tised  for  the  next  2  years.  Teachers  are  Instructed  In 
EMglish,  teaching  methods,  American  history,  factual  knowledge  of 
Guam,  mathematica.  music,  sanitation,  and  hygiene.  The  schools 
had  an  average  enrollment  in  1937-38  of  4.066.  a  decrease  of  405 
from  1936-37  and  an  Increase  of  2.485  during  the  last  15  years. 
The  age  of  compulsory  attendance  Is  from  7  to  12  years,  inclusive, 
but  children  may  attend  school  after  reaching  12  by  maintaining 
satisfactory  progress.  There  Is  an  American  school  for  American 
children.  During  1937-38  six  American  college  women  graduates, 
with  teachers'  certificates,  taught  in  the  American  school,  which  has 
grades  1  to  10.  Inclusive.  Information  concerning  teaching  posi- 
tions should  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Governor  of  Guam.  Cur- 
rently none  other  than  natives  are  employed  in  the  native  schools, 
and  only  members  of  service  families  or  American  civilians  already 
In  Guam  teach  In  the  American  school. 

The  Bank  of  Gviam  was  established  by  executive  general  order 
No.  193.  dated  December  20.  1915.  The  capital  stock,  $25,000.  Is 
owned  by  the  naval  government  of  Guam.  The  bank  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  the  business  of  commercial  banking  as  a  division  of  the 
treasury  of  the  naval  government  of  Guam.  While  the  bank  is 
operated  according  to  approved  commercial  banking  standards,  spe- 
cial effort  is  made  to  assist  in  the  general  improvement  and  better- 
ment of  the  island  of  Guam  as  a  whole. 

The  Guam  Recorder,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  which  is 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  covers 
current  affairs:  historical,  scientific,  and  governmental  matters  of 
Interest  to  the  life  of  Guam.  Subscriptions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  editor.  Guam  Recorder.  Agana,  Guam.,  at  $1  per  year  for  sub- 
scriptions within  the  United  States  territorial  limits  or  possessions 
and  $1.50  for  foreign  subscriptions. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Guam  except  one  operated  by  the  Pan 
American  Airways  for  the  convenience  of  their  trans-Pacific  air 
passengers.  Transportation  to  and  from  Manila  and  the  United 
States  is  by  occasional  Army  and  Na^'y  transports;  by  a  Dollar 
Steamship  Co.  vessel,  which  makes  about  three  trips  a  year  and 
carries  mall  and  freight;  and  by  Pan  American  Airways'  clippers, 
which  carry  passengers,  mall,  and  air  express.  Guam  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  trans-Pacific  air  route  of  the  Pan  American 
Airways. 

Located  at  Guam  is  the  important  cable  station  of  the  Commer^ 
clal  Pacific  Cable  Co.  It  is  from  here  that  messages  from  San 
Francisco  are  relayed  to  the  Philippines.  China,  and  Japan.  Th» 
Globe  Wireless,  Ltd..  maintains  a  radio  station  at  Guam,  and 
communications  with  the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  and  PhlUp- 
pine  Islands  are  possible  through  this  system. 


nnmlKratton  into  Guam,  while  not  prohibited.  Is  xx>t  encour- 
aged, as  there  is  little  c^portunlty  for  a  newcomer  to  make  • 
living  there.  AU  sales  of  land  must  have  the  approval  of  th« 
naval  government.  Only  citizens  of  the  United  State*  and  at 
Ovuun  may  own  land.  Government  land  may  be  leased  by  dUwns 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Guam  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
26  yeflUY.  or  In  the  case  of  town  property,  60  years.  Real  property 
cannot  be  leased  to  aliens  for  a  pWlod  of  more  than  5  years. 

A  publication  entitled  "The  Island  of  Guam,"  containing  more 
detailed  information  on  Guam,  may  be  procured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office.  WashingUM^ 
D.  C  at  25  cents  per  copy. 


Justice  Louis  D.  Bnindeis 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939        . 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADEXPHIA  RECORD  OP  FEBRUARY   IS. 

1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoua  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  App>cndix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  15,  entitled 
"BrandeLs — Man  of  Facts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

IPtom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  10.  10381 

BBANOriS MAIT  OT  FACTS 

In  1916,  when  President  Wilson  appointed  a  Boston  lawyer, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  re- 
sulting chorus  of  enraged  protest  was  almost  as  loud  as  that  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
coxort  plan. 

Former  President  Taft.  later  Chief  Jxistlce.  led  the  opposition  to 
Brandeis.  Every  then-living  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation objected  to  Brandeis.  Boston — or  those  who  spoke  for 
Boston — clamored  against  the  man  who  had  set  himself,  success- 
fully, against  the  sacred  cow  of  Boeton  BrahmanlBm.  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  and  who  had  predicted,  correctly,  the  downfaU 
Of  that  enterprise  as  the  result  of  the  sin  of  financial  gluttony. 

Brandeis  was  a  "dangerotis  radical."  Brandeis  was  an  "im- 
practical theorist"  given  to  "extravagant  statement"  and  "self- 
ad  vert  isement."  Brandeis  was  "reckless"  and  "Inspired  by  preju- 
dice and  Intolerance"  and  wholly  lacking  a  "Judicial  tempera* 
ment." 

So  ran  the  statements  and  the  editorials  In  the  6  months'  fight 
between  his  appointment  and  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  that  powerful  financial  In- 
terests had  supported  the  fight  against  Brandeis  But  the  attack 
was  masked.  They  did  not  say  openly  that  Brandeis  was  a  friend 
of  labor  and  therefore  unacceptable,  or  that  they  opposed  Brandeis 
because  he  had  fought  monopoly.  They  accused  him  of  "unetlilcal 
conduct,"  of  accepting  fees  from  hidden  Interests  In  cases  that 
he  had  fought  without  fee,  solely  because  the  public  interest  called 
him  to  the  fight. 

Senator  Tom  Walsh,  of  Montana,  sununed  up  neatly  the  attack 
on  Brandeis: 

"The  real  crime  of  which  this  man  is  guUty  Is  that  he  has 
exposed  the  Iniquities  of  men  in  high  places  in  our  financial  system. 
He  has  not  stood  in  awe  of  the  majesty  of  wealth.  The  man  who 
never  represents  the  public  or  the  Impecimlous  cltisen  m  any  great 
forensic  contest,  but  always  the  catise  of  corporate  wealth,  never 
has  these  troubles." 

Brandeis  was  finally  confirmed.  47  to  22.  Among  the  Senators 
who  voted  apalnst  Brandeis  on  the  pretext  that  his  conduct  had 
been  "unethical"  were  Warren  Q.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  and  Albert  B. 
Fall,  of  New  Mexico. 

Time  Is  the  most  eloquent  debater.  This  week  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
steps  down  from  the  Court,  closing  liberalism's  case  on  whether  his 
appointment  was  a  proper  one.  Twenty -tliree  years  of  as  dis- 
tinguished service  as  the  American  t>ench  has  ever  seen  Is  the 
answer  to  those  who  called  Brandeis  a  "shyster." 

Only  Justices  Marshall  and  Holmes — end  perhaps  only  Marshall — 
have  had  as  powerful  an  effect  on  American  legal  and  social  thought. 
The  Brandeis  briefs  and  dissenting  oplxUons  are  slowly  becofuing  the 
law  of  today,  and  the  philosophy  behind  them  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  exposition  we  have  of  American  liberalism. 

Marshall  Intuitively  foresaw  the  future  ecoiwmlc  neceeelty  for  a 
strong  Federal  Government  smd  forged  a  constitutional  basis  for  It 
with  bold,  partisan  strokes  that  made  the  Constitution  an  eSectlYe 
iBstrument. 
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The  rtatosmanshlp  of  Branded  addre«ed  Itself  to  an  equally  vital 
problem-the  anarchy  arising  from  the  "curse  of  bigness."  from  the 
fule  of  unreatralned  corporate  monopolies  whose  power  though 
SJrctoed  only  with  the  help  of  the  State,  placed  them  outside  the 
rontrol  of  the  State  and  aometlmes  allowed  them  to  operate  contrary 
to  the  interest*  of  society.  .^    .^     «„^  ,♦ 

•To  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  many."  Brandcla  said,  *we  find  It 
necessary  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  few." 

More  specifically:  ^  ,        ^^ 

"We  have  passed  to  a  subtler  civilization:   from  oppression  by 

force  we  have  come  to  oppression  by  other  ways.    And  the  lawmust 

stm  protect  a  man  from  the  things  that  rob  him  of  his  freedom. 

whether  the  oppressing  force  he  physical  or  of  a  subUer  kind. ' 

Brandels  perceived  that  political  liberty  could  not  survive  side  by 
side  with  "industrial  absolutism."  He  attacked  this  great  dUemma 
of  our  time  on  two  fronts— the  vigorous  protection  of  Individual 
civil  liberties  against  governmental  tyranny  and  the  vigorous  Inter- 
position of  governmental  regulation  against  Industrial  tyranny  over 
individuals. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  see  contradiction  between  Bran- 
dels'  battle  against  the  extension  of  governmental  repression  and 
his  defense  of  Government  regtilatlon  to  counterbalance  the  super- 
government  of  big  business.  In  both  positions  Brandels  was  pro- 
tecting the  Individual  against  forces  which  were  actually  menacing. 
As  Brandels  sees  the  facts,  civil  liberties  are  necessary  to  protect 
men  against  corporate  "bigness"  and  restraint  against  "bigness" 
^  necessary  to  protect  civil  liberties.  The  two  principles  are  not 
contradictions,  but  the  two  sides  of  the  coin  which  buys  liberty. 

Law  to  Brandels  Is  not  a  fixed  mold  Into  which  human  conduct  Is 
to  be  poured.  Rather  law  to  him  Is  the  science  of  discovering  rules 
of  behavior  from  the  changing  conditions  of  life: 

As  he  put  it :  ,        ,     ^ 

"In  the  past  the  courts  have  reached  their  decisions  largely  de- 
ductively from  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices.  The  method  I 
have  tried  to  employ  In  arguing  cases  before  them  has  been  Induc- 
tive reasoning  from  the  facts." 

In  defending  the  Oregon  law  limiting  women's  hours  of  work, 
Brandels  did  not  foUow  the  traditional  method  of  emphasizing 
other  forms  of  regulation  which  courts  had  upheld.  Instead  he 
devoted  97  pages  of  a  100-page  brief  to  a  factual  description  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  In  most  factories  and  the  effects  of  those  con- 
ditions upon  women.  When  Brandels  took  an  Industrial  case  he 
acquired  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  industry  than  many 
who  spent  their  lives  In  It.  ....        * 

In  a  word,  the  attitude  <rf  Brandels  was  that  of  the  scientist,  not 
the  sage. 

Justice  Brandels  stands  for  the  twentleth-centxiry  man  as  Jurist, 
for  the  break  with  the  traditional  concept  of  law  as  "that  which  has 
been  law."  He  knows  that  sound  law  Is  made  in  the  latwratory 
of  life,  not  in  the  minds  of  Isolated  men.  no  matter  how  high 
their  Ivory  towers  may  be. 

That  modern  approach  may  be  a  more  significant  contribution 
than  even  the  glorious  Brandels  fights  against  monopoly  or  the 
glorious  phrase  "Holmes  and  Brandels  dissenting,"  which  was  the 
introduction  to  a  reawakened  American  concept  of  civil  liberties 
and  human  dignity. 

To  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  on  his  retirement  we  wish  many  more 
years  of  useful  work.  To  his  coimtry  we  wish  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  what  Brandels  represents. 


Business  and  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16, 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  AMERICAN  FEDERA'nON  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  business  and 
industry  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  15,  1939] 

A.  P    o»  L.  Bms  N«w  Dkai.  Stop  Changing  Rttlks — Asks  AnMrw- 
isTRATioN  To  End  Business  Fka«  bt  Halting  "Sukitusinc  '  Rscu- 

LATIOMS 

(By  Edward  Angly) 
Miami,  February  14. — American  Federation  of  Labor  leaders  ap- 
pealed today  to  the  Rooeevelt  administration  to  cease  "changing 
the  rules  of  the  game**  under  which  private  Industry  must  operate. 


Before  ending  Its  midwinter  meeting  tonight  the  federations 
executive  council  Issued  a  stat(  ment  reaffirming  Its  belief  that 
only  private  business,  and  not  (ovemment.  can  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  The  New  De  il  was  asked  to  restore  confidence 
and  eliminate  fear  among  invest*  irs  and  management  by  giving  up 
its  habit  of  Issuing  "surprising  and  unexpected"  regulations. 

Taking  the  position  that  the  a  my  of  unemployed  could  not  for- 
ever "remain  the  wards  of  the  d  )vernment,"  the  council  asked  the 
New  Deal  to  remove  whatever  bairlers  stand  in  the  way  of  enablhig 
aU  financiers  and  the  owners  an(  I  management  of  Industry  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence  and  r  sk  their  money  on  development  oT 

enterprises.  .^^  ,.   _, 

"Whatever  barrier  may  have  l^n  created,  either  as  a  result  of 
fear  or  as  a  result  of  affirmative!  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  government,  ought  to  be  broken  down  so 
that  oiir  industrial  processes  miy  function  In  a  proper  way  and 
unemployment  may  thus  be  oveicome,"  the  statement  said. 

OPPOSE    XXCB  S-PaOPTTS    TAX 

Although  the  statement  named  no  specific  law  or  regulation, 
Winiam  Green,  president,  rema  rked  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
agreed  with  the  business  community  that  the  excess-profits  tax 
should  be  repealed,  if  only  to  "correct  the  state  of  mind"  into 
which  private  enterprise  had  fallen.  *».**». 

He  said  businessmen  continually  complained  to  him  tnat  tne 
Government  had  created  many  sureaxos  "that  formulate  and  issue 
orders  and  regxilatlons  surprisingly  and  tmexpectedly  and  that 
that  ought  to  cease;  that  the  lules  of  the  game  shotild  be  made 
clear  and  plain,  and  that  those  launching  a  new  enterprise  could 
he  sure  no  new  rules  would  croi  up  about  which  they  knew  noth- 
ing when  they  launched  it."  ,.,*.*      ^  ^ 

The  executive  council  Instruo  ed  Mr.  Green  to  submit  its  state- 
ment on  the  Nations  bxisinesa  and  economic  conditions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secietary  of  Commerce.  Setting  forth 
the  federation's  position  that  erentually  private  Industry,  not  the 
Government,  must  absorb  all  wl  lO  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  the 
statement  continued: 

"We  are  firmly  convinced  that  various  forms  of  Government 
spending,  either  in  the  distribution  of  relief  or  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  work  projetts  designed  to  supply  relief  wages 
to  unemployed,  can  only  serve  ^  a  temporary  measure  and  cannot 
and  do  not  provide  a  permanent  solution  for  unemployment. 

"The  market  for  the  sale  of  i  foods  and  service  can  be  Increased 
and  enlarged  only  through  the  application  of  a  sound  economic 
policy  whereby  there  Is  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  a  buying  power  which  '?1U  enable  them  to  buy,  use,  and 
consume  the  manufactured  good  5  and  service  which  private  industry 
is  prepared  to  supply. 

"BXTSINESS  STH  lULATION  PAVORED 

"This  leads  to  the  Inevitable  c  oncluslon  that  private  Industry  and 
business  generally  should  be  stimulated  so  that  the  facilities  of 
production  may  be  Increased  aiid  millions  more  working  men  and 
women  may  be  employed. 

"What  can  be  done  and  what  shotild  be  done,  therefore,  are  the 
problems  which,  at  the  moment  call  for  consideration  and  a  proper 
solution.  We  do  not  believe  tha  t  the  Nation  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum m  production  or  consumption  of  manufactured  goods.  Fcac 
that  reason  we  cannot  accept  tl  le  reasoning  of  those  who  maintain 
that  we  must  prepau-e  to  maintain  constantly  an  army  of  unem- 
ployed as  the  wards  of  the  Government.  We  must  tvim  to  private 
industry  for  the  solution.     It  si  ovild  and  must  serve  the  Nation. 

"Our  national  interests  requU  e  that  private  Industry  be  accorded 
the  widest  opportunity  to  do  as.  That  Involves  expansion  and  an 
Increase  In  productivity.  Such  action  must  be  considered  as  the 
primary  step  necessary  to  create  work  opportunities  for  the  millions 
who  are  unemployed.  Obviously  the  next  step  must  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  credit  and  the  will  i  ,nd  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  own-  • 
ers  of  Industry  to  risk.  Invest,  build,  and  construct.  The  basis  for 
such  procedure  must  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  favorable  state  of 
mind.  F^ar,  a  lack  of  confldince  and  distrust  In  governmental, 
social,  and  econcwnlc  procedure  shotild  be  removed.  A  political  and 
economic  state  of  mind  shoulq  t>e  created  which  would  enable  all 
financiers  and  the  owners  and  tnanagement  of  IndTOstry  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence,  willing  to  risk  in  the  exjiendltvire  of  funds 
for  the  development  of  Indtisti^al  enterprises  and  In  the  manufac- 
txire  and  sale  of  manufactured  products. 

"We  are  firmly  convinced  ttat  the  realization  of  this  objective 
should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  government.  Industry,  and  labor. 
Whatever  stands  in  the  way- —whatever  barrier  may  have  been 
created,  either  as  a  result  of  fo  j-  or  as  a  result  of  afllrmatlve  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  admin  ster  the  affairs  of  government,  ought 
to  be  broken  down  so  that  our  industrial  processes  may  function  in 
a  proper  way  and  unemployment  may  thus  be  overcome. 

"for  di  fintte  rules 
"Some  strong,  powerful,  and  influential  representatives  of  private 
Industry  maintain  that  In  orde  ■  that  private  enterprise  may  go  for- 
ward it  is  necessary  that  the  i  ules  and  laws  under  which  Industry 
should  operate  should  be  mon  definite,  clear,  and  understandable. 
This.  It  Is  asserted,  would  stab:  llze  industrial  conditions  and  would 
serve  to  release  financial  and  industrial  forces  necessary  to  the 
enlargement  and  expansion  of  private  Industry. 

"The  executive  council  is  ft  -mly  of  the  opinion  that  this  Issue 
should  be  met  squarely.  All  a  lould  understand  that  no  new  rules 
or  stipulations  will  be  promulj  ated  by  some  administrative  bureau 
other  than  the  rules  and  regijlations  definitely  set  forth  In  regu- 
latory statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such 
action  will  serve  to  help  business,  labor,  and  the  people  generally. 
Under  such  a  plan  Industrial  management  would  be  accorded  the 
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widest  opportxinlty  to  render  eenrloe  In  the  solution  of  our  un- 
employment problem. 

"The  executive  cotmcU  reafflrms  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  regarding  private  enterprise  and  private  In- 
itiative. We  are  firmly  committed  to  such  an  economic  philosophy. 
We  believe  that  private  Initiative,  private  Investment,  and  private 
endeavor  In  private  Industry  should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
We  assert  that  those  who  inveet  In  private  Industry  should  earn  a 
fair  return  upon  such  Investment  and  that  labor  should  be  paid  a 
wage  which  would  accord  to  all  workers  and  their  families  an 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  comfort." 

Today  and  at  a  final  session  tonight  the  board  cleaned  up  odds 
and  ends  of  Its  midwinter  agenda,  but  postponed  until  spring  de- 
cision on  various  resolutions  passed  up  to  It  by  the  Houston  con- 
vention last  October.  At  tonight's  session  Frank  Morrison,  secre- 
tary, making  his  quarterly  report,  said  there  had  been  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  federation's  membership  In  the  last  3  months.  He 
said  paid-up  members  were  rapidly  approaching  4,000,000. 


Development  of  the  Airplane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


ARTICLE   BY   HON.   O.   MAX   GARDNER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  extremely  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Hon. 
O.  Max  Gardner,  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  airplane.  In  this  article  he 
particularly  mentions  another  North  Carolinian,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Morgan,  who  Is  identified  with  that  industry  concerning 
which  we  hear  so  much  at  the  present  time  in  the  discussion 
of  the  national-defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  America,  Europe,  and  throughout  the  civilized  wortd  there 
Is  nothing  of  more  vital  concern  to  men  and  women  today  than 
aviation  and  Its  relation  to  transportation,  national  defence,  and 
preparation  for  war.  Last  September  there  were  millions  of  people 
paralyzed  with  the  fear  that  within  less  than  a  month  London 
or  Paris,  or  both  of  them,  might  be  as  completely  destroyed  from 
the  air  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

At  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C,  aviation  was  bom  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.  Just  16  years  earlier,  Tom  Morgan  was 
bom  on  a  poor  farm  in  Vance  Coxmty.  N.  C,  150  miles  from  Kitty 
Hawk.  Apparently  there  was  no  relation  between  the  birth  at 
Kitty  Hawk  and  the  birth  in  Vance  Ckjunty.  Yet  aviation  has 
made  Morgan,  and  Morgan  has  done  much  for  aviation. 

SEU--aCLIANCT  DEMANDS) 

Thomas  A.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Sperry  Corporation,  is  a 
Uvlng  example  of  a  changing  world,  and  his  achievements  are  an 
Illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fact  that  new  conditions  demand 
new  remedies. 

He  was  bom  under  conditions  demanding  self-reliance.  Inde- 
pendence, hard  work — aU  of  which  combined  with  good  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  creation  of  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  poor,  his 
psirents  were  poor,  his  neighbors  were  poor,  his  country  was  poor, 
and  his  future  prospects  were  about  as  dismal  as  poverty  could 
plan.  He  never  saw  a  college  until  he  was  middle-aged.  He 
worked  at  night  as  an  operator  In  a  telephone  exchange  while 
Btrl\'ing  for  meager  schooling   in  Littleton,  a   small   town   nearby. 

The  short  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  on  December  17,  1903. 
set  young  Morgan  afire.  He  knew  Uttle  about  physics  or  science, 
but  Kitty  Hawk  opened  a  new  world  for  him.  He  saw  opportunity 
for  himself  in  the  world  of  science  and  Invention  and  determined 
to  grasp  for  It.  He  closed  the  books  and  started  for  the  sea.  He 
bad  never  seen  the  ocean,  but  the  ocean,  through  the  United 
States  Navy,  became  his  coUege.  He  Joined  the  Navy  as  an 
apprenUce  and  served  for  4  years.  In  the  Navy  he  went  through 
the  electrical  school,  specializing  In  radio.  He  was  on  the  U.  8.  S. 
Delaware  when  E>r.  Sperry  Installed  his  first  gyroscope  compass. 
Morgan  lived  with  this  compass  until  he  learned  everything  about 
It.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  chief 
electrician. 

jonm  Da.  spkut 

Morgan  left  the  Navy  and  Joined  Dr.  Sperry.  Within  several 
years  he  had  come  through  engineering,  manufacturing,  sales  to 
the  presidency  of  Sperry.  ms  company  concentrates  on  develop- 
ment of  devices  and  instruments  of  pnedslosi  that  world  aviation 


demands  Morgan  loves  an  airplane  with  the  same  devotion  that 
Bvle  loves  her  horse  John  the  Baptist. 

A  few  years  ago  Morgan  reor^iAnized  Curtlss- Wright  and  Uftad  tt 
from  the  red  He  served  for  4  years  as  president  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  five  other  corporations.  He  was  appointed  by 
Orover  Whalen  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on  seroiiau- 
tics  for  the  world  s  fair.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  poor  tobacco  (srm 
in  North  Carolina  to  the  head  of  a  great  corporation  In  Rockefeller 
Center. 

I  regard  Tom  Morgan  as  one  of  the  greatest  Uvlng  North  Caro- 
linians. He  L«  more  than  this.  He  Is  a  great  American.  His  Uf« 
lb  a  shining  example  to  thousands  of  yoting  Americans  who  ara 
willing  to  take  the  hard  way. 


What  Does  Democracy  Mean  f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BT  EDWARD  STAFFORD 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Edward 
Stafford  over  the  radio,  entitled.  "What  Does  Democracy 
Mean?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows:  | 

Democracy  means  more  than  Is  Indicated  by  Its  dierlvatlon— the 
rule  of  the  people — though  tbat  meaning  alone  Is  enough  to  endear 
the  term  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  It  means  the  right  of  ths 
common  man — the  obscure,  unknown  citizen — to  live  his  own  life, 
make  his  own  way,  form  his  own  opinions,  vote  his  own  convic- 
tions. Because  of  these  Inestimable  blessings  which  democracy 
endeavors  to  secure  for  even  the  humblest  and  most  Ignorant  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  citiaens  of  democracy  in  tUnss  of  stress 
have  nearly  always  proven  themselves  devoted  sons  of  the  state. 
The  totalitarian  doctrine  Is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Individual  to  the 
perfectly  efficient  state.  But,  to  paraphrase  a  very  high  authority. 
the  doctrine  of  democracy  Ls  that  the  state  was  made  for  man.  not 
man  for  the  state.  Therein  is  the  distinct  cleavage  between  two 
theories.  It  has  been  truly  said  that,  except  only  his  faith  in  God. 
the  state  Is  the  most  sublune  conception  of  maukiixl:  but  man  la 
more  Important  than  any  of  his  conceptions. 

Democracy  means  the  whole-hearted,  genuine  effort  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  as  a  whole  to  perform  with  efflclency  tha 
tasks  of  government.  Prom  Its  very  nature.  It  it  Incapable  of 
reaching  perfection;  yet  perfection  is  always  striven  for  by  suc- 
ceeding generations.  No  one  should  deceive  himself  with  the  false 
hope  that  democracy  can  be  made  Into  a  perfectly  efficient  govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  built  for  efficiency;  It  Is  built  for  safety  through- 
out. We  have  all  seen  within  our  recoUectlons  In  England,  la 
Prance.  In  America,  men  who.  If  given  absolute  power  In  their 
respective  states,  could  have  gone  forward  within  a  few  years  to  a 
point  which  the  struggling  peoples  may  not  attain  for  another 
century.  But  not  even  the  loea  of  these  dazzling  possibilities  will 
cau.se  us  any  regrets  when  we  consider  that  they  would  in  all 
probabUlty  have  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  otir  children  or  ova 
children's  children  finding  themselves  enslaved  beneath  a  power 
still  absolute.  stUl  brilliant,  but  no  longer  enlightened. 

Critical  references  have  recently  been  made  by  totalitarian  lead- 
ers to  England.  Prance,  and  the  United  States  as  the  herd  democ- 
racies. While  the  designation  was  meant  for  a  sneer,  the  charac- 
terization is  not  altogether  unhappy.  The  herd  has  a  le<uler  whom 
It  foUowB.  It  Is  led  from  within  Itself;  It  U  not  driven  by  onm 
of  Its  own.  The  leader  In  a  democracy  must  have  the  confidence 
of  the  community  When  he  no  longer  enjoys  the  trust  of  his 
fellows,  he  Is  replaced  by  another.  The  remedy  la  a  democracy 
Is  a  change  of  leaders  by  peaceable  means,  not  the  exile  or  murder 
of  those  who  differ  with  the  leader.  Democracy's  great  leaders 
alone  are  Its  Jtistlflcatlon.  They  are  elemental,  racy,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  time,  to  their  environment,  to  the  necessities  of 
their  state.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  telling  the  story  of  democ- 
racy's achievement  when  over  the  bier  of  Abraham  Lincoln  he 
said:  "This  was  the  greatest  ruler  of  a  free  people  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 

Democracy  means  the  other  end  of  the  gamut  from  a  totali- 
tarian state,  whether  topped  by  tyrant,  emperor,  directory,  or 
leader.  It  means  the  broad  sure  foundation  of  the  trust  of  the 
average  man  In  his  own  institutions,  the  existence  of  the  state  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  not  the  enslavement  of  mankind  for  the 
glory  of  the  state  It  does  not  mean  complete  tranquillity  and 
calm  submisBion  to  all  authority.    Its  only  safetj  Is  In  oonstapt 
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agitation.     "If  the  Alps,  piled  in  cold  and  rtlll  sxibllmity.  be  the 
emblem  of  despotism,  then  the  ever  restless  ocean  la  ours,  only 

pure  because  never  still."  ,  *     .♦  „ii  ♦•-,-. 

The  real  demonstration  of  democracy  is  the  safety  at  all  times 
of  unpopular  minorltlea.  whether  hated  racial  or  religious  groups. 
or  Intensely  offensive  bands  of  political  fanatics.  Democracy  means 
that  so  lone  as  they  do  not  seek  to  overthrow  the  civil  authority 
by  force  these  minorities  are  at  liberty  to  advocate  their  theories 
In  speech,  in  writing.  In  political  canvasses,  to  convert  as  many 
to  their  ways  of  thought  as  their  arguments  can  win  over  un- 
molested m  their  lives,  their  liberty,  or  their  property  even  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  or  by  the  state 
Itself. 

Democracy  means,  above  all  else,  the  hope  of  the  common  man. 
If  It  were  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  dull  despair  which 
would  descend  upon  the  world  Is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
It  is  the  only  way  of  life  for  a  people  who  believe  in  the  possibilities 
of  all  citizens  and  who  profess  the  Christian  religion.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  since  the  founder  of  that  religion  shed  his  beneficent 
light  upon  mankind  from  the  workbench  of  a  carpenter  In  a  re- 
mote corner  of  a  vast  empire  and  found  his  mightiest  advocate 
engaged  in  the  making  of  tents  not  many  miles  away.  Within  a 
single  generation  these  two  workmen  changed  the  course  of  ha- 
tory  and  after  nearly  20  centuries  their  work  lives  and  grows  In  the 
Bouls  of  men.  Democracy  means  the  spirit  .shall  always  be  present 
among  the  lowliest  to  aspire  to  the  highest  things,  because  the 
future  of  each  is  for  himself  to  make,  not  for  the  state  to  make. 

For  those  born  in  its  sunlight,  and  nvultired  under  its  protecting 
care  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  speak  with  restraint  of  democracy's  price- 
less'blessings  or  of  its  glorious  meaning,  when,  among  nations 
gone  half-mad  its  very  existence  seems  threatened.  It  is  "The 
propheUc  soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 


Birthday  Anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  L.  BABCCX:;K 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Siisan  B.  Anthony.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  by  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Babcock, 
campaign  secretary  of  the  Woman's  National  Party  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  all  over  the  United  States  women  are  meeting  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  to  whom 
every  woman  who  holds  a  Job.  who  goes  to  college,  who  Is  a  doctor, 
lawyer  scientist,  professor;  every  mother  who  has  equal  guardian- 
ship of  her  children;  every  woman  who  controls  her  own  property, 
her  own  wages;  every  woman  who  votes  or  holds  office,  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  never  can  be  repaid. 

To  give  the  younger  generation  of  men  and  women  some  com- 
prehension of  what  this  woman  accomplished  in  a  lifetime.  I  will 
Bketcli  briefly  her  career  and  tell  you  something  of  the  times  in 
which  she  lived.     Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  February  15.  1820.  in 
the  small  New  England  town  of  Adams,  Mass..  where  her  father 
owned  a  cotton  mill.     Later  the  family  moved  to  western  New  York, 
and  in  Rochester  Susan  spent  most  of  her  young  womanhood  and 
old  age.     The  Anthonys  were  people  of  liberal  minds  and  Susan, 
their  brightest  child,  was  given  as  good  an  education  as  girls  usually 
received  in  those  days.     This  was  less  than  a  child  now  receives  In 
the  flfth  grade  of  a  public  school,  and  when  Susan  demanded  to  be 
Uught  long  division  and  algebra  she  had  to  find  a  private  tutor. 
When  she  was  17  her  father  lost  aU  his  property  in  the  panic  of 
1837.  a  depression  as  long  and  as  terrible  as  we  are  now  enduring. 
Teaching  being  the  only  Job  open  to  girls  of  her  social  class.  Susan 
became  a  teacher,  and  her  flrst  indignation  against  the  degraded 
position  of  women  was  when  she  found  that  she  had  to  accept  $2.30 
a  week  for  dOing  work  for  which  a  man  was  paid  $10  a  week.     She 
also  discovered  that  the  little  money  she  earned  was  not  legally 
her  own.  if  her  father  chose  to  claim  it,  which  happily  Mr.  Anthony 
did   not.    She   found,   when  she   looked  about   her,  that   women 
were  practically  enslaved.    After  a  girl  married  untu  she  died  (x 
was  widowed  she  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  her  husband. 

A  nuuTied  woman  could  own  no  property,  even  If  it  were  inherited 
or  a  gift.  U  she  worked — and  many  women  did  work,  sewing,  wash- 
ing and  Ironing,  taking  tx>arders — her  earnings  all  belonged  to  her 
btisband.  Worse  than  this,  she  had  no  control  over  her  children, 
for  tbey  belonged  by  fatw  to  the  father.    A  man  could  give  his 


children  away;  could  even  will  ai  unborn  child  to  his  family  or 
straneers.  A  married  woman  co\  Id  not  testify  in  courts  of  law; 
could  not  sue  or  be  sued.  She  cciUd  not  make  a  will  giving  away 
even  her  personal  effects.  No  wo  nan,  married  or  unmarried,  had 
any  way  of  protesting  against  such  Injustice,  for  women  were  barred 
from  public  platforms,  and  whoever  wrote  on  the  subject  was 
practically  ostracized  by  society.  ^     ^  _.       *     .,^„v  «♦  . 

Susan  B.  Anthony  broke  the  £U  st  taboo  by  daring  to  speak  at  a 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.  No  woman 
had  ever  asked  to  be  heard  before;  tut  the  men.  by  a  majority  of 
one.  voted  that  she  might  speak  After  that  she  made  fPeechcs 
advocating  the  most  modem  Ideis  in  education,  the  admission  or 
jrtrls  to  high  school  and  college.  <  ©education,  promotion  of  women 
teachers  to  higher  positions.  equ«  1  pay  for  equal  work  and.  above 
all  equal  educational  opportunit  es  for  children  regardless  of  sex. 
People  flocked  to  hear  her  speak  but  a  man  of  prominence  once 
said  to  her.  "Miss  Anthony,  that  was  a  fine  address  you  gave,  but 
I  would  rather  see  my  wife  or  ray  daughter  in  her  coffin  than  to 
hear  her  speak  as  you  did  before  a  public  assembly."  ^  ^,         . 

Until  she  was  past  30.  educalioi  lal  reform  occupied  her  entire  at- 
tention outside  of  the  schoolroo  n.  But  In  July  1848  there  was 
held  m  the  vUlage  of  Seneca  Fal  s.  N.  Y.,  the  first  woman  s  rights 
convention  in  the  history  of  tie  world.  Susan  did  not  attend 
tht  convention,  for  as  yet  she  di  1  not  know  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton o-  Lucretla  Mott.  the  two  gr(  at  women  who  called  It  together. 
But  Susan  read  of  the  convent  on  and  Its  proclamations  of  the 
freedom  of  women  and  she  heari  lly  approved.  In  the  early  1850  s 
she  met  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  from  that  time  on  the  two  women 
worked  together  in  the  closest  friendship  and  harmony.  They 
wrote  speeches  together,  travelel.  lectxired.  organized  and  callea 
annual  conventions.  Until  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  in  1902  they 
were  Inseparable  and  their  names  are  forever  linked  together  m 
the  woman  movement. 

No  modem  woman  can  falntl  r  imagine  the  difficulties  and  the 

hardships    those    pioneers   had     o    endure.     They    were    ridiculed, 

abused,    insulted,    denounced    b;     the    newspapers    and    from  ^he 

pulpit      Often    they    were    turn;  d    away   from    hotels    and    rudely 

denied   halls   in   which   to   spea! :.     Yet   they  kept   on.   converting 

women  throughout  their  State,  i  ;ettlng  petitions  to  the  legislatxire 

for   better   laws,   and   In    1854,   I  y   sheer   persistence   and   force   ol 

character,   they   succeeded    In   Introducing    into   the    legislature    a 

bill  providing  for  full  property  lights  for  women,  control  of  their 

wages,    equal    guardianship    of   <  hlldren,    and    many   other    rights. 

Including  the  right  to  vote.    Ol  course  the  bUl  was  rejected,  the 

horrified  legislators  quoting  Scrpture  to  prove  that  God  did  not 

Intend  that  women  should  evei  have  any  kind  of  equality  with 

men.     But    Susan    told    them    tiat    she    and    her    associates   were 

prepared  to  come  before  them  every  year  imtll  they  died  or  untU 

the  bill  was  passed,  and  she  star  «d  out  at  once  to  get  more  names 

on  new  petitions.    Mrs.  Stantor    had  a  family  of  young  children. 

but  Susan  was  what  was  then   called  an  old  maid,  so  she  was 

free  to  travel,  and  by  slow  traln< ,  stagecoaches,  hired  carriages,  and 

sleighs,    winter    and    summer,    uhe    visited    every    county    in    the 

Slate.     She  had  no  money,  but   her  father,  then  a  salaried  man, 

helped  her  all  he  could,  and  for  the  rest  Susan  had  to  depend  en 

collections    taken    up    at    her    nfertings.     Tlie    result    was    that    In 

1859  the  New  York  Legislature  ajctually  passed  a  bill  giving  women 

almost  complete  control  of  their  property  and  wages,  and  partial 

control  of  their  children.     It  wus  the  first  women's  bill  of  rights. 

and  marked  the  greatest  advancf  In  the  status  of  women  that  the 

world  had  ever  seen.     But   Sujan  was  not  satisfied,   since  many 

rights,  including  the  right  to  vote,  were  still  withheld. 

Susan  saw  that  what  she  had  to  do  was  to  change  the  nilnd  of 
the  whole  Nation  In  regard  to  1  he  position  of  women  and  bravely 
she  set  herself  to  do  It.  Perhaj  ts  in  the  beginning  it  was  hardest 
to  change  the  minds  of  womer .  A  married  woman  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  a  good  husband,  i  sectire  social  position,  and  all  the 
spending  money  she  wanted  could  not  know,  as  Susan  did.  that 
women  without  good  husbands  or  without  any  husbands  at  all, 
needed  the  protection  of  the  bal  lot.  Protected  wives  knew  nothing 
about  the  great  aSroy  of  working-class  women  who  needed  educa- 
tion, training  for  skilled  trades  [and  professions,  needed  even  more 
opportunities  to  enter  the  worln  of  business  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  | 

As  the  years  pa.ssed  women  bylthe  thousands  and  millions  became 
supporters  of  woman  suffrage.  Girls  went  to  college,  studied  medi- 
cine, law,  science.  Practically  ill  trades  and  professions  were  In- 
vaded by  women.  The  Invention  of  the  t3rpewTlt€r  and  the  tele- 
phone increased  their  Importance  In  the  world  of  business.  But 
Susan's  great  objective,  woments  citizenship,  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  By  1890  woman  suffrage  ^as  no  longer  exactly  laughed  at.  but 
few  people  really  believed  thati  it  would  ever  be  attained.  Susan 
knew  that  it  would  be.  She  saw  how  the  world  changed  since  her 
childhood,  and  she  wished  It  to  pe.  She  who  In  her  youth  had  been 
insulted,  abused,  pelted  with  decayed  vegetables  and  rotten  eggs  for 
daring  to  advocate  votes  for  wofnen,  in  her  ripening  age  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  best  'oelo^ed  of  women  in  the  United  States. 
In  Washington  she  was  honorid  as  a  guest  at  the  White  House, 
thotigh  no  President  wotild  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  suffrage  resolu- 
tion. When  she  traveled  abroad  she  was  entertained  In  kings'  pal- 
aces. Queen  Victoria,  who  opp<)8ed  all  women's  rights,  received  her 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  Berlin  the  Kaiser  and  his  Empress  hon- 
ored her.  To  women  all  over  the  world  her  name  was  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  encouragement. 

Those  men  and  women  toda  r  who  are  working  for  social  ideals, 
and  who  are  often  weary  and  h<  artsick  becauM  their  dreams  are  not 
Immediately  realized,  wotild  do  veil  to  ctudy  the  liXe  oi  this  woman. 
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who  never  grew  weary,  never  lost  faith,  never  stopped,  working 
even  Into  extreme  old  age.  At  70  years  of  age.  75.  80.  and  t>eyond 
she  continued  to  travel  all  over  the  United  States,  lecturing,  or- 
ganizing, taking  part  in  every  losing  Slate  campaign  for  woman 
suffrage.  She  welcomed  the  foiu*  western  States  that  in  her  life- 
time gave  women  the  vote,  but  she  always  believed  that  women's 
enfranchisement  should  be  written  Into  the  CJonstltutlon  of  the 
United  States,  and  toward  that  end  she  worked  until  she  died.  At 
83  she  was  In  Berlin  helping  to  organize  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance.  At  86  she  attended  in  Baltimore  a  convention  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  February  15. 
lOOC.  and  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  a  birthday  party  given  in  her 
honor,  ending  her  speech  with  the  challenging  words.  "Failure  is 
Impossible,"  She  went  home  a  dying  woman,  and  on  March  14. 
1906.  her  burning  spirit  fled  from  her  frail  body  and  soared  to  those 
regions  of  light  and  happiness  that  are  waiting  for  the  good  and 
the  brave  of  this  earth.  Her  work  was  not  in  vain,  for  14  years 
after  her  death,  in  November  1920.  American  women  went  to  the 
polls  free  citizens  in  a  free  republic.  They  voted  first  in  a  national 
election  in  the  centennial  year  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birth. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

of   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939 


ADDRESS   BT   HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY.    OP   WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY  10,  1939 


Mr.  McNARY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  impressive  Lincoln  Day 
speech,  delivered  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  February  10,  1939,  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  cordial,  this  West  Virginia  welcome. 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today. 

It  is  an  added  pleasure  to  speak  to  this  audience  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  over  this  land  tribute  Is  being  paid  to  this  great  American. 
In  the  South  as  well  as  In  the  North,  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  hearts  are  lifted  in  memory  of  "his  life's 
meaning." 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  enter  the  Lincoln  Memorial  which 
houses  the  log-cabin  birthplace  of  Lincoln  near  Hodgenvllle,  Ky. 
As  I  stood  looking  at  this  humble  log  cabin  time  was  turned  back. 
Here  in  this  very  log  cabin  on  February  12.  1809.  Lincoln  was  bom; 
and  out  over  the  hillside,  where  I  subsequently  wandered,  and 
down  to  the  q)rlng.  the  little  Lincoln  walked  and  played. 

Motmt  Vernon  and  this  log  cabin  are  the  two  great  American 
shrines.  On  the  occasion  that  I  visited  these  places  for  the  first 
time  I  was  overcome  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  treading  on  holy 
ground. 

What  made  Lincoln  great? 

Edv(rin  Markham  answers  it  this  way: 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  In  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 

The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  aU  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  weU; 

The  courage  oi  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladnf^f^  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com; 

Ttxe  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Beneath  the  mountains  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  underlying  Justice  of  the  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhom 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 
Lincoln  was  a  growing  sotil.    In  response  to  socnethlng  within 
him  he  sotight  a  larger,  freer,  nobler  world  of  thought,  of  kleaa. 
He  didn't  remain  where  birth  placed  him.    He  had  oommerce  with 
far  horizons. 

One  fine  thing  about  this  great  American  was  that  he  nerer 
conceded  defeat.  He  felt  the  drive  and  urge  within  him  which 
evolved  into  the  dynamic  of  a  great  purpose.  As  a  politician  be 
has  quite  a  record  as  a  failure.  When  he  ran  for  the  legislature 
as  a  young  rn^n  he  was  badly  defeated.  Later  on  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  was  tMuUy  defeated.  He  failed  in  his  trial  to  get  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Land  Office.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  badly  defeated.  In  1880  be 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  waa  again  defeated.  In 


1858  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas  for  the  race  In  the  United  SUtes 

Senate.  But  in  the  face  of  all  these  defeats  and  failures,  coupled 
With  his  failure  as  a  man  ol  business,  be  achieved  the  highest 
success  attainable  in  life. 

One  cannot  study  the  life  of  this  great  character  without  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  led  to  the  uplands  of  his 
success  by  a  great  vision.  He  knew  and  obeyed  God.  He  had  a 
divine  chart  as  a  i>ath  for  his  life,  and  he  dedicated  bis  porn'ors  and 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

Lincoln  possessed  faith  Especially  was  this  true  after  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  Presidency.  With  sotne  of  us  It  might  be  weU 
to  realize  that  Lincoln  was  the  result  of  growth.  Tear  after  year 
made  its  contribution. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  at  attending  a  great  play 
In  New  York  City,  Lincoln  In  Illinois.  Ra>-nu>nd  Maavy  por- 
trayed Abe  Lincoln.  See  this  play  If  you  can  and  you  will  realise 
that  out  of  the  trials  and  trlbulatloas.  out  of  the  sticresses  aiMl 
defeats,  out  of  the  experiences  of  living,  this  man  developed  and 
grew.  I  want  to  say  to  yo<u  leaders — and  that  is  what  I  hope  I 
am  addressing  myself  to — leaders  at  men.  men  who  think  and 
grow — I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  pLay  as  acted  by  Raymond 
Massey  is  a  graphic  portrait  of  the  fact  that  as  long  as  there  is 
life  In  a  human  being  there  Is  constant  opportunity  for  that 
individual  to  "go  places,"  to  buUd  himself  into  a  big.  aertlceable 
character,  to  do  things  in  a  big  way.  llassey  plctiired  Liiuxtln  as 
a  young  man  who  hungered  after  knowledge,  but  who  was  laay. 
who  lacked  ambition,  who  was  strong  physically  and  mentally, 
but  who  seemed  to  lack  the  tirge  to  do  things.  Then,  something 
happened  to  Lincoln.  Certain  things  took  place.  He  married  a 
woman  who  was  ambltlotis,  who  had  faith  In  him.  who  drove  him, 
and  he  came  in  contact  with  ideas  ttiat  arotised  him  from  bis 
dormancy  aiul  set  him  in  motion  toward  the  White  House. 

Yes;  he  was  Impacted  by  certain  ideaa. 

Some  years  ago  I  developed  a  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  Impact 
of  an  idea,  and  In  that  talk  I  related  the  incident  that  emphastaea 
very  well  what  I  am  talking  about  now.  Lmcoln  had  come  off  of 
the  circuit  and  Flopped  In  a  friend's  hotise.  He  had  t»een  riding 
his  horse  most  of  the  day.  He  was  tired,  and  he  took  a  chair  In 
the  comer  of  the  little  room,  and  his  long  legs  stretched  out  Into 
the  center  thereof.  It  was  near  bedtime.  One  of  the  children  said. 
"Father,  it's  my  turn  to  read  tonight."  In  those  days  they  had 
only  one  book,  and  that  was  the  Bible.  It  was  a  privilege  to  read. 
And  this  youngster  opened  It  up  and  read  therefrom,  the  saying. 
"A  house  divided  a^rainat  itself  cannot  stand."  Lincoln  felt  the 
Impact.  He  asked  the  young  lad  to  read  it  over  again  And  Lin- 
coln was  heard  to  say.  "A  house — a  State  and  Nation,  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand."  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  with- 
in 6  years  after  this  experience  he  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Tou  and  I  have  had  similar  experiences.  We  have  heard  phraaea 
that  were  meaningless  to  us,  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  light  that 
was  there  always  we  beheld.    Yes:  Lincoln  was  a  thing  of  growth. 

Lincoln  had  another  quaUty  that  we  need  so  much  He  had 
conviction.  He  saw  the  abBolut«  need  of  national  unity.  With 
his  seer's  eye  he  scanned  the  future,  and  he  saw  the  Anterica  of 
today.  He  knew  the  need  of  these  48  States  being  one  Nation. 
In  his  approach  to  the  solution  of  problems  he  f;aw  the  imperative 
need  of  maintaining  mental  perspective.  In  other  words,  he  knew 
how  to  get  above  the  problem  and  look  at  it  from  every  angle.  He 
was  close  to  Ood.  He  recognized  something  of  the  true  meaning  at 
"In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  otu-  being." 

On  a  day  like  this,  we  should  not  stoop  to  petty  politics,  but  we 
should  discuss  the  larger  politics.  Lincoln  realized  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  dear  thinking  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  constitute  the  Nation.  Tou  and  I  as  leaders  tn 
thought — leaders  In  the  field  of  economic  and  political  thinking — 
can  profit  much  from  this  backwoodsman  who  knew  that  to  think 
defeat  brought  about  defeat,  and  who  knew  also  that  Ood  was  oo 
the  side  of  men  who  did  right. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  in  life  that  provides  a  thrill  to  me  it  is  to 
watch  a  human  being  come  to  life,  awaken,  to  see  him  break  his 
narrow  shell  and  jrow  In  the  consciousness  of  power  Lincoln  was 
such  a  man.  He  broke  the  petty  bonds  of  limitations  that  held  him. 
He  released  himself  from  the  prison  of  small  thinking  and  wnall 
living.  He  recognized  that  he  "of  hlmaelf  could  do  nothing,"  but 
that  with  Ood,  Who  was  his  constant  companion,  he  could  do 
anything  that  was  right  for  him  to  do. 

Thus  he  plucked  a  thorn  and  planted  a  flower.  He  catised  tn 
human  beings  the  hardness  to  vanish,  the  pettiness  and  the  cynicism 
to  depart,  and  in  their  place  be  planted  flowers  of  strength  and 
power,  sympathy,  love,  and  faith. 

And  who  was  this  Lincoln  who  so  profoundly  affected  our  AmerlcaT 

He  tells  tis  himself  he  was  bom  on  Pebruary  12.  1809.  in  Elardln 
County.  Ky.,  of  undirtlngulshed  parents.  His  mother  died  In  hla 
tenth  year.  His  grandfather  in  1781  moved  to  Kentucky  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  He  said  of  himself,  "1  was  raised  to  fannwork 
until  I  was  22.  At  22  I  came  to  Macon  Coimty,  ni  Then  I  got  to 
New  Salem,  where  I  remained  a  year  working  as  a  derk  in  a  store. 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  I  was  elected  cafRaln  of  a  vol- 
unteer company.  I  was  defeated  for  the  leelslature.  but  ran  the 
next  year  and  was  elected.  >  During  the  legluative  period  I  studied 
law  and  moved  to  Springfield  to  practice.  Tnax  1849  to  1864  X 
practiced  law." 

That  is  his  own  picture.  There  was  no  cradle  for  tills  babe  wbaa 
be  was  bom.  but  there  was  mother  love,  the  motber  love  that 
txmpina  him  to  say  in  his  Cooper  Institute  »peecta,  'Xet  ua  hav« 
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faith  that  right  make*  might  and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dnre  to  do  our  duty." 

BpeaJclng  of  hl»  mother,  he  aald.  "My  earliest  recollections  of  my 
mother  Is  sitting  at  her  feet  with  my  sister  drinking  In  the  tales 
and  legends  that  were  read  and  related  to  us." 

And  to  him  on  her  deathbed  this  mother  said,  "I  am  going  away 
from  you  Abraham,  and  I  shall  not  return.  I  know  you  wlU  be 
a  good  boy.  that  you  wUl  be  kind  to  Sarah  and  your  father.  I 
w«nt  you  to  live  as  I  have  taught  you  to  and  to  love  your  Heavenly 
Fathw." 

And  Uncoln  said  of  her.  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother." 

This  Lincoln  of  the  backwoods,  of  the  prairie,  of  the  legislature. 
of  Washington,  used  the  past  not  as  a  chain  but  as  a  challenge. 
He  was  loyal  to  It.  He  cherished  It,  but  he  recognized  also  that 
the  landmarks  of  the  past  were  not  alone  sufflclcnt  to  point  the 
way  for  the  present  or  future.  In  his  address  to  Congress  on 
December  1.  1862.  he  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
tave  our  country." 

But  this  Lincoln  also  realized  that  the  past  with  Its  proved 
•values  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  discard.  In  his  Cooper  In- 
stitute speech  on  February  27.  1860,  he  said: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  follow  Implicitly  In 
whatever  our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the 
hghts  of  current  experience,  to  reject  all  progress,  all  Improvement. 
What  I  do  soy  is  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy 
of  our  fathers  In  any  case'i  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  con- 
clusive, and  argximent  so  clear,  that  even  their  great  authority 
fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand." 

Lincoln  then  to  us  of  this  period  woiild  give  this  direction: 
'Conserve  all  that  Is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  In  the  past,  but 
remember  you  cannot  live  on  the  spiritual  capital  of  your  fore- 
fathers. Every  generation  advances  or  retreats.  If  you  are  to  be 
true  to  the  America  of  your  day  as  we  were  of  our  day.  you  must 
be  a  spiritual  pioneer.  You  will  clear  the  highways  of  America 
of  the  driftwood  and  the  debris  accumulated  by  the  preceding  gen- 
erations, but  you  will  not  destroy  the  highways." 

No  man  has  had  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  life  of  America 
since  1860  as  this  man. 

Amid  the  noise  of  national  tumult,  he  spoke: 

"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Oovemment  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  free  and  half  slave. 
1  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the 
bouse  to  fall.     But  I  do  expect  It  will  cease  to  be  divided." 

He  spoke  on  the  great  issue  of  slavery  which  was  dividing  this 
country. 

He  possessed  power  becaus**  he  spoke  the  truth.  What  wovild 
Lincoln  say  today  about  thOc>e  who  are  inciting  capital  and  labor 
agatiuit  one  another?  What  would  be  his  position  on  the  per- 
verted theories  of  government  that  are  plowing  roughshod  through 
and  over  the  American  concept  of  government  of  his  day? 

What  would  he  say  to  the  use  of  the  public  purse  not  only  in 
undermining  the  self-reliance  of  the  citizen  but  to  control  the 
vote  of  the  electorate? 

What  would  he  say  to  the  situation  where  the  Oovemment  has 
spent  »25.Ou0.OOO.0OO  for  relief  and  ftnds  as  many  unemployed  now 
ts  when  It  undertook  to  cure  that  situation? 

Would  not  this  great  man  agam  deliver  a  house-divided-agalnst- 
itself  speech? 

Can  you  not  see  that  great  figure  reaching  forth  his  long  arm 
and   with   the   light  of   conviction   in   his  eyes  say: 

"I  believe  this  democratic  Government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently democratic  In  principle  if  these  actions  are  persisted  In.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  go  Fascist  or  Communist.  I  do  ez- 
prct  It  will  cease  to  be  led  by  those  who  possess  these  perverted 
theories  of  Oovemment.  The  people  have  been  fooled  long 
enough.  Their  eyes  are  being  opened.  They  see  that  Industry 
and  business  are  being  restricted  by  men  who  are  "theory  ridden," 
that  labor  does  not  profit  by  such  restriction. 

"We  need  Intellectual  honesty  In  Oovemmient.  Let  all  the 
truth  be  told.  Let  Government  Itself  cease  from  propaganda.  Let 
Oovemment  set  an  example  in  fair  dealing  and  In  maintaining 
Its  contracts.  Let  those  in  high  places  serve  all  the  people  and 
stop  stirring  up  hatred  between  groups. 

-Let  the  business  of  government  toe  to  allay  unrest  and  not  to 
create  It.  Let  It  harmonize  the  conflicts  of  interests  that  exists 
in  all  human  relations  Instead  of  widening  the  area  of  strife  and 
sowing  new  seeds  of  dissension.  Let  it  not  rest  In  its  effort  to 
compose  the  quarrels  In  Industry  and  labor,  get  rid  of  tintested 
doctrines  and  Inflexible  rules  of  procedure  by  replacing  them 
with  common  sense,  knowledge,  and  exi)erience.  Let  Government 
cease  dividing  Its  citizens  into  groups  and  let  Government  cease 
from  becoming  a  partisan.  Let  the  workman  and  the  employer 
be  taught  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  that  they  are  riding  in 
the  same  boat,  that  It  pays  to  pull  oars  In  unison,  and  doing  this 
win  Insure  the  boat  from  going  on  the  rocks  and  will  preserve 
our  national  and  Individual  livelihood. 

•*Then  will  government  function  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  we 
will  have  returned  to  the  tested  wisdom  of  history." 

Lincoln  never  called  names.  There  was  a  bigness  about  him. 
eomposed  of  gentleness  and  charity  and  firmness.     Within  his  soul 


rested   earnestness,   sincerity,   and   candor.    If  he   was   wrong,   he 
admitted  he  was  wrong.    The  greatlalways  possess  htmiiUty. 

Uncoln  was  not  a  state  paterna  list.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
totalitarian  state  or  the  collect! v:  st  notion  of  government.  The 
fact  is  that  in  1860.  when  Lincoln  v  as  elected,  the  Republican  Party 
in  Its  platform  recognized  that  It  was  un-Jeffersonlan,  un-Repub- 
llcan  un-American  to  Impose  upon  the  States  a  dictatorship  from 
Washington— a  centralization  of  K)wer  in  Washington.  Progress 
must  come  through  a  greater  eman  :ipatlon.  not  through  centraliza- 
tion of  authority.  '"  .  ..  ,  x*.^ 
Lincoln  In  his  Gettysburg  spcecl  spoke  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  ]  eople."  not  a  government  of,  by. 
or  for  a  class.  ^    .  •     ^.x. 

In  this  same  speech  he  said,  "It  vas  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  that  this  Government  s  lall  not  perish  from  the  earth— 
this  Government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people."  Shall  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  this  task? 

This  same  Lincoln  was  a  studen ;  of  history.  He  knew  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  an  1  he  knew  that  the  great  Civil 
War  was  a  test  whether  "this  Na  :ion,  conceived  in  liberty,  could 
long  endure" — If  It  were  divided. 

When  the  South  wa.s  on  her  kne«  5  and  the  North  was  trtiunphant, 
there  were  those  who  thought  oh  y  of  revenge,  but  Uncoln  spoke 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  He  knew  that  love  alone  could  heal 
the  sores  of  disunion,  and  instead  of  hanging  the  leaders  of  the 
South  he  said,  "We  will  han?  onto  them." 

It  was  "with  malice  toward  nore.  Mth  charity  for  all,"  that  ho 
was  ready  to  approach  the  reconsti  uction  days.  If  that  same  spirit 
would  emanate  from  our  leaders,  we  would  solve  our  problems 
today. 

Bias  and  prejudice  and  fear  befo  g  the  vision. 
"Without  vision  the  people  peitsh."  Yet,  with  Lincoln.  I  feel 
that  "The  mystic  chords  of  memcry  stretching  from  our  noble  as 
well  as  our  mistaken  efforts  of  tUe  past  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  Kmd  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
America  when  again  touched,  as  ( urely  they  wUl  be.  by  the  angels 
of  our  better  nature." 

"The  angels  of  our  better  nature"  will  show  us  how  to  get  rid 
of  public  charity  which  the  politician  has  exploited  to  the  nth 
degree — by  showing  us  how  to  g«t  rid  of  the  Idea  that  the  State 
wlU  and  can  settle  all  our  worry  and  provide  the  magic  touch  to 
solve  ovir  troubles. 

"The  angels  of  our  better  natu:  e"  will  also  decentralize  govern- 
ment and  bring  to  us  again  the  I  merican  Idea — getting  rid  of  th6 
overlordship  of  the  State. 

These  same  angels  will  teach  is,  as  Lincoln  was  taught,  that 
progress  does  not  consist  of  flight '  Ideas,  mere  change — that  prog- 
ress can  never  be  accomplished  by  Idleness,  wastefulness,  mere 
preachments.  Rather,  progress  In  a  man's  work  and  In  the  work 
of  a  nation  comes  from  labor,  hor  esty,  and  fair  dealing. 

••The  angels  of  our  better  na  ure"  are  now  showing  us  that 
"Europe's  try"  at  centralization  o '.  power  under  fascism,  nazl-lsm, 
and  communism  provides  no  rem-dy  for  our  problems:  rather,  otir 
partial  trial  of  some  of  that  same  medicine  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  impass6. 

As  with  Uncoln  in  his  day,  so  v  e  in  this  day  would  not  turn  the 
hards  of  the  clock  back. 

While  critical  times  are  upon  la,  we  would  not  let  the  unem- 
ployed down,  but  we  would  try  to  build  Jobs,  building  up  the 
Industry  of  America  by  begetting  lonfidence — confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  confidence  between  government  and  Its  citizens. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  said.  In  rels  tion  to  political  tactics  that  wer« 
being  used,  "You  can  fool  some  o  the  people  all  of  the  time,  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  jrou  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 

Back  la  the  consciousness  of  th  ?  people  there  Is  level -beadedness. 
there  Is  a  sense  of  squareness,  and  this  people  know  that  In  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  It  was  tl  le  dynamic  of  business  and  labor 
that  built  this  America  of  ours  Here  men  carved  out  on  this 
Western  Hemisphere  a  nation  w  lere  the  downtrodden  peoples  of 
the  earth  foimd  sanctuary  and  o  aportunity;  here  labor,  mitlatlve, 
invention,  and  business  built  cltl<  s  with  towering  skyscrapers,  built 
farms  and  homes,  and  great  Industries;  here  was  created  a  standard 
of  living  and  greater  happiness  at  d  prosperity  flner  than  the  world 
ever  knew  before:  here  there  were  no  castes;  here  the  humblest 
could  rise  from  obscurity  to  the  1<  ftlest  place  in  the  land,  providing 
he  possc.^'sed  Industry,  character,  ability. 

In  spite  of  the  apprchensivene  ss  of  many  people,  especially  the 
fear  of  millions  of  businessmen  in  this  cotintry  of  government.  I 
personally  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  change  in  condi- 
tions, and  one  basis  for  justifyln ;  this  faith — and  It  1b  not  a  faith 
simply  built  on  sham  optlml.sm,  or  mere  blind  trust  without  any 
foundation — is  the  important  fart  that  businessmen  and  workers 
are  rallying  to  a  standard,  they  ire  becoming  articulate,  they  are 
recognizing  that  the  business  of  [ovemment  is  their  bu.'?lnes8.  they 
are  saying  "this  is  my  city,  my  i  tate,  my  country  which  my  fore- 
fathers helped  build  and  establ  sh.  and  by  the  grace  of  God  no 
combination  of  men  or  circumstances  is  going  to  ruin  the  same." 
Uncoln  saw  this  country  as  a  <  rhole. 

He  was  big  In  mental  stature,  b:  g  In  mind  and  soul.  In  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  "He  lifted  up  a  standar  1  for  the  people." 

How  he  loved  our  America  w  th  her  democracy,  her  American 
ideals,  her  opportimltles.  her  fr  -edom  of  worship,  her  lakes  and 
rivers,  her  wide  open  spaces,  her  i  lountains  and  valleys — her  people. 
Yes;  he  lifted  up  a  standard  foi  us  all. 
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And  when  I  think  of  Uncoln.  I  think  of— 

"MT  OOtTNTlT 

"My  Cotintry,  there  she  stands — 
Expectantly,  confidently  facing  the  future. 
From  many  lands  have  come  her  brood. 
And  under  her  wings  she  has  taken  them.    ^ 
Shepherdess  of  many  flocks. 
On  guard  she  stands  to  protect  her  own. 

"Unafraid  she  6urv<e3rs  the  wtirld. 

There  Is  In  her  eye  the  look  of  one  who  has  suffered  much. 
But  grown  strong. 

"Again  and  again  she  heard  the  cries  of  her  children. 
And  war  came  and  went. 
And   Freedom,   threatened   but   trliunphant,   perched    upon   her 

shoulders. 
Dark  hours  came,  and  through  It  all  a  lifted  brow — 
Hopeful,  triumphant — showed  Itself  to  the  wondering  world. 
And  now,  strong,  courageous,  and  beautiful. 
She  stands  fronting  the  future. 

"Accepting  the  challenge  the  future  holds. 
And  vowing  nothing  Is  Impossible  for  her  and  her  brood. 
She  confidently  awaits  the  dawn. 

"And  now  she  bids  her  brood  conquer  again, 
Not  with  sword  and  fire. 
But  with  the  great  spirit  of  peace. 

"And  over  all  this  great  land 
In  the  hearts  of  men — hope  and  coxu^age  and  strength  return. 

"Oh.  my  Coimtry — 
Emblem  of  man's  mastery. 
Symbol  of  man's  accomplishments,  i 
Leader  of  men 
To  that  great  goal 
Where  man  shall  be  free — 
Free  of  hatred  and  of  strife. 

We  of  this  genpration  pledge,  like  the  Greeks  of  old, 
•We  will  transmit  unmarred  to  our  children 
The  freedom  and  democracy  we  have  received.' " 

We  are  standing  at  the  border  of  one  of  the  great  iieriods  in 
history.  Through  the  Oethsemane  of  our  yesterdays  we  hope  to 
ascend  the  Mount  of  Vision  tomorrow.  It  Is  true  that  many  of 
cur  cherished  ideas  are  fading  from  the  sky  and  we  grope  In  the 
dim  light.  Strange  concepts  In  government.  In  economics,  have 
come  Into  being.  Many  of  oin*  established  ways  are  lost,  and  up 
ahead  the  road  seems  to  go  in  many  directions,  and  doubt  and 
perplexity  come  to  bewilder  our  senses.  But  I  say  to  you  with 
conviction,  a  conviction  that  will  not  down,  that  the  dawn  Is 
up  ahead.  "Some  of  us  c&n  perceive  the  first  dim  light,  and  we 
are  Impelled^  to  break  through  the  mist  of  doubt  and  fear;  and 
in  doing  that  we  come  to  see  we  have  only  been  oh  a  detour.  We 
will  soon  be  back  onto  the  beaten  path.  In  this  dawning  light 
We  know  that  tremendous  forces  are  in  operation.  Great  ideas 
are  In  conflict.    We  seem  to  feel  the  Impact  as  of  clashing  armlet. 

In  the  dim  light  we  catch  the  voices  of  those  who  would  tear 
down.  We  sense  that  not  only  government  but  the  church  is 
attacked  and  besieged  and  betrayed.  In  government,  partisanship 
reigns  supreme:  because  of  government  we  see  industry  and  bual- 
neas  trodden  under  and  fearful,  and  shackled,  and  across  tb« 
water  comes  the  hiss  of  a  dissolving  Europe. 

And  yet  I  say  to  you.  above  it  all  can  be  heard  the  heartbeat 
of  America — unafraid,  undismayed,  holding  fast  to  the  verities 
that  the  ages  have  detiK>nstrated  to  be  real,  standing  fast  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution,  and  the  church. 

When  the  great  Lincoln  fell,  America  heard  the  Tolce  of  Oarfldd. 
Who  lakl,  "Ood  to  In  His  hemven.  all  Is  well  with  the  world."  The 
poet  sayB  that  life  has  meaning  and  to  find  its  meaning  Is  our 
meat  and  drink.  Tou  and  I  can  find  it  by  l>eing  heralds  of  the 
dawn,  t>y  pointing  the  way  that  leads  to  national  bigness — ^tbe  way 
of  honor  and  safety — through  the  perplexing  problems.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  m  a  position  of  trust  to  point  the  way.  Become  a 
landmark  to  rally  the  people,  to  see  the  need  of  thinking  straight 
In  the  defense  of  their  liberties,  revitalize  the  ancient  patriotism 
that  was  always  America's,  so  that  the  people  will  cry  aloud  to  be 
led  against  the  enemies  of  our  American  concepts.  The  problem 
of  the  farmer,  the  problem  of  the  businessman,  and  youth  looking 
for  an  opportunity  for  home  and  wife  and  babies,  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  our  foreign  brother — 
they  are  all  yours  to  grapple  with,  to  meet  and  master.  It  will  be 
for  you  to  decide  whether  this  Nation  of  130,000,000  people  can  keep 
It.s  balance,  or  whether  It  will  go  overboard,  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  govern  ourselves,  or,  like  Europe,  ask  that  others  loot  us 
of  our  great  freedoms  and  regiment  us  into  a  herd.  Yes;  I  admit 
the  responsiblUty  is  trenwndotis,  it  Is  challenging — but.  oh.  it  la 
great  to  be  alive  In  a  period  like  this;  and  I  say  to  you  that  liberty 
shall  not  be  lost.  You  will  malnUln  it.  If  you  only  knew  it.  you 
were  bom  to  meet  this  great  challenge. 

At  Thermopylae  10.000  Greeks  on  bended  knee,  2.000  years  ago. 
looked  up  and  saw  the  Persian  horde  approaching,  and  then  swore 
that  they  would  transmit  to  their  beloved  Greece  the  freedom  of 
Greece  unmarred  and  untainted.  You  and  I  stand  at  the  Amerl- 
ffin  Thermopvlae  today  Aye,  more  we  stand  at  the  Thermopylae  of 
the  world,    liiis  Government  carries  the  hopes  of  the  human  ncm. 


Dash  out  the  lights  atKl  the  world  le.  taMleed.  adrift.  Keep  the 
lights  burning — ^we  have  a  democracy  here — and  when  the  fitful 
fever  of  Europe  Is  over,  when  the  people  over  there  have  once  more 
gotten  their  balance,  when  they  have  learned  that  war  and  hate. 
murder,  and  rapine  solve  no  problems,  then  with  the  lights  of  the 
Republic  burning  they  will  turn  their  weary  bloodshot  eyes  to  us 
for  succor  and  aid. 

I  speak  to  you  of  the  greatness,  the  majesty  of  the  mlaslon  that 
stretches  out  before  each  one  of  you. 

A  psychologist  has  said  that  man  only  uses  10  percent  of  his 
power,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — that  there  Is  a  dormant  00 
percent,  which  If  aroused — well,  what  oouldnt  we  acoompllohf 
What  Is  the  remedy? 

You  know  we  have  been  philandering  around  with  a  lot  of  false 
but  apparently  attractive  ideas.  We  have  been  tinkering  so  much 
that  history  will  record  our  day  as  the  tinkering  age. 

Our  great  Supreme  Court  said  of  America:  "This  Is  an  tndls- 
soluble  Union  of  Indestructible  States."  Yet  with  the  Increasing 
tendency  to  concentrate  In  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt  more  and  more 
power — that  belongs  to  the  States — and  to  create  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment  powers  that  should  be  left  with  the  people,  we  are 
traveling  In  the  way  of  fascism  and  nasl-lam.  But  you  ask  for  the 
medicine.  Well,  there  Is  no  magic  formula,  as  the  last  6  years  have 
demonstrated.  But  we  had  t>etter  stick  to  our  principle  of  local 
self-government.  We  had  better  build  the  Individual  again,  and 
build  the  morale  of  a  nation.  And  In  doing  this  we  are  not  weaken- 
ing the  Oovemment  in  Washlnfrton.  we  are  strengthening  it. 

In  this  last  election  In  my  own  State  I  traveled  17.000  miles:  I 
learned  to  know  and  love  Wisconsin  as  never  before.  It  would  not 
hurt  If  w'i  had  a  "good  shot  in  the  arm"  of  old-fashioned  patriot- 
ism— the  patriotism  that  makes  a  man  love  his  hame.  dty.  State, 
and  Nation.  Aye,  makes  him  love  the  soil  he  stands  on.  where  lie 
the  mortal  rrmains  of  his  parents,  the  cultivated  broad  acres,  and 
the  pleasant  valleys,  the  wooded  hills,  the  l>rooks.  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Love  of  country,  love  that  is  deep  and  abiding,  that  makes  a 
man  want  to  grow  and  leave  behind  his  outworn  shell  of  yesterday. 
Love  that  follows  him  through  the  busy  day;  that  attends  him  when 
on  bended  knee  he  bows  to  his  Ifaker  and  asks  for  guidance  and 
direction.  This  love  Is  not  narrow  and  unkind.  Do  you  kt»ow, 
folks,  there  are  many  people  who  have  never  had  the  experience 
of  feeUng  this  thing  called  patriotic  love  of  country?  This  Is  due 
largely  to  a  lot  of  false  education  and  propaganda,  due  to  a  cheap- 
ening process  of  the  real  values  of  life.  If  you  want  to  exalt  your- 
self, then  go  onto  the  helehts  and  know  and  sense  your  obligation 
to  the  present  and  the  Nation.  Teach  yourself  to  he  self-reliant, 
self-respecting — a  son  of  Ood  dwelling  in  America. 

"America,  tls  of  thee  I  sing. 
Sweet  land,  sweet  land  of  liberty." 

Teach  yourself  to  be  self-sustaining— a  builder  and  a  sustalner 
of  the  State. 

Then,  truly,  we  shall  be  a  "government  of  the  reople.  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  and  we  shall  have  a  naticm  nbat  shall 
not  perish  trocn  this  earth." 
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ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OF  tLUlfOIS 


Mr.  TYDIN08.  Mr.  President,  on  December  13.  1938.  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedera- 
tion,  held  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Lucas!  discussed  legislation  affecting  two  basic 
commodities,  namely,  wheat  and  com. 

Last  Saturday,  on  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
program  over  a  national  radio  hook-up,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  discussed  legislation  affecting  the  com  farmer  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  In  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
speeches  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recotd,  as  follows:  j 

ADOaSS  ST  HOW.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS,  OF  UAJXCm,  AT  TH«  AlfinTAI.  OOWVSW- 

now  or  THx  amxbxcak  fakm  wokuxj  ncoBunoH  at  wxw  okuums. 

La.,  ON  TOttOAT.  OBCKMBB    IS,    l»»a 

It  Is  heartening  to  be  among  men  and  wtxnen  who  ao  truly  typlfj 
the  Vint  of  American  agriculture.    And  I  aanire  you  that  I  am 
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Brmteful  for  the  privilege  of  addresalBg  leaders  of  Amcrtcan  agrlcul- 
tme   who  believe   In   the  phUoeophy  that  the   American  farmer   la 

entitled  to  equality  before  the  law.  

Ccmlng  from  every  section  of  our  land  and  representing  every  typo 
Of  jujTlcultural  commodity  produced  from  American  soil,  your  pres- 
ence and  activities  in  this  annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Pederauon  are  visible  proof  that  there  prevails  In  these 
modern  days  a  pioneer  spirit  of  perseverance  along  with  an  inteUec- 
tual  leadership  that  will  go  far  In  helping  solve  the  farm  problem  of 

Today,  as  of  yesterday,  our  greatest  need  In  the  solution  of  this  ' 
problem  is  unity— unity  of  thought,  unity  of  aim.  unity  of  action,  j 
and  unity  of  plan.  ^      ,   ^   ..  . 

That  such  unity  Is  difficult  to  attain  cannot  be  denied,  for  ours  is 
•  vast  Nation  embracing  a  complicated  agricultural  problem.  Hardly 
one  among  us  can  comprehend  the  scope  of  American  agriculture. 
It  taxes  the  limits  of  the  imagination  to  visualize  a  land  wherein 
more  than  a  billion  acres  are  tilled  and  where  more  than  200 
agricultural  commodities  are  produced  under  all  conditions. 

We  must  remember,  as  well,  that  the  masters  of  this  bounty  are 
human  beings  and  that  wherever  humans  toll  human  nature  is  a 
predominant  factor  In  arriving  at  any  common  goal.  Between  the 
oceans  and  our  borders  are  dairymen,  corn  farmers,  cotton  pro- 
ducers, tobacco  planters,  wheat  growers,  cattlemen,  truck  gardeners. 
and  countless  varieRated  Interests,  each  seeking  an  economic  foot- 
hold. It  Is  Inevitable  that  out  of  this  welter  of  Interests  there 
should  be  some  cleavage  of  opinion  as  to  what  Is  best  for  all  agri- 
culture and  for  our  Nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  CkJtirt  to  the  con- 
trary, you  and  I  Itnow  that  our  farm  emergencies  are  national  In 
■cope  and  can  be  dealt  with  only  on  a  national  scale. 

When  I  pay  our  greatest  need  Is  unity  of  thought  and  action.  I 
mean  we  miist  adopt,  and  stand  by,  an  Integrated  plan  wherein  the 
best  interests  of  all  are  placed  above  the  specious,  selfish  Interests 
of  any  one  section  of  our  country.  This,  of  course,  means  com- 
piomlse — but  I  say  it  is  better  to  compromise  in  behalf  of  a  united 
national  program  than  to  allow  our  national  welfare  to  be  Jeopard- 
ised by  stubbornness  and  selfishness. 

Thinking  farmers  everywhere  realize  thla.  It  Is  the  minority  of 
dissenters  who  either  do  not  realize  this  fact,  or,  realizing  It,  refuse 
to  accept  their  responsibility  to  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
They  are  the  type  who  give  little  or  no  thought  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  them  tomorrow. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  or  by  any 
other  organized  agricultural  group,  is  the  dissemination  of  honest 
Information  concerning  these  who  selfishly  or  ignorantly  oppose 
any  farm  plan.  Tell  your  neighbors  to  be  wary  when  propai?andist« 
try  to  make  It  appear  that  one  section  of  our  Nation  Is  pitted 
against  another  section,  or  that  one  agricultural  Interest  Is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  other.  Tell  them  that  when  one  of  these 
•o-called  "protest"  organizations  springs  up — and  they  usually 
come  into  full  bloom  Just  prior  to  an  election — to  examine  the 
purposfs  and  investigate  the  background  of  the  officers  thoroughly 
before  endorsing  it.  They  probably  will  find  that  the  same  groups 
which  have  fought  every  farm  plan  for  the  past  decade  are  sponsor- 
ing them,  and  they  probably  will  find,  also,  that  the  organization 
Is  usually  active  only  during  an  Important  political  campaign. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  farmers  of  the  land  understand  that 
we're  all  in  this  economic  battle  together,  that  the  surest  way  of 
reaching  our  goal  Is  for  agricultural  Interests  to  maintain  a  imlted 
Nation-wide  front. 

As  one  who  has  been  invited  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  corn 
and  wheat  farmers  of  the  West  and  Midwest  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  this  metropolis  of  the  deep 
South.  I  think  I  can  give  an  example  of  the  way  that  propagandists 
work  to  tear  down  national  unity  among  fanners.  There  have 
been  charges  made  that  the  people  of  our  section  of  the  country 
are  opposed  to  certain  proposals  made  by  southern  agriculturalists. 

Now.  I  believe  I  echo  the  opinion  of  the  thinking  fanner  of  my 
section  of  the  country  when  I  say  that  he  believes  It  fitting  and 
prcj)er  that  those  sections  of  the  1938  agricultural  bill  which  con- 
cern cotton  and  tobacco  should  be  prepared  and  administered  by 
cotton  planters  and  tobacco  growers.  They  should  work  out  their 
own  program,  ever  keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  the  broader  objec- 
tives of  the  entire  national  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  thinking  farmer  of  the  West  and  Midwest 
has  no  objection  to  the  plan  tinder  which  the  cotton-producing 
areas  of  the  South  cultivate  more  acres  of  com  for  feed,  raise 
more  pork  for  home  consumption,  and  Increase  milk  production 
for  local  needs.  The  mldwestem  farmer  conversant  with  such 
conditions  realizes  that  these  commodities,  in  such  small  amoimts. 
could  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  commercial  markets 
In  which  the  corn,  wheat,  and  dairy  farmer  of  the  Midwest  is  imI- 
marlly  Interested. 

Naturally,  the  mldwestern  farmer,  with  his  generally  higher  land 
values,  rentals,  and  labor  costs  would  have,  and  would  make,  a 
vigorous  protest  shotild  these  commodities  be  produced  in  the 
South  to  the  extent  that  they  compete  seriously  In  commercial 
markets. 

Likewise,  I  believe  the  thinking  farmer  cf  the  cotton  South 
realizes  that  mandatory  loans,  such  as  those  which  I  helped  write 
Into  the  law  on  behalf  of  corn,  would  not  be  applicable  to  cotton. 
Ck>m  Is  a  seasonal  crop  and  85  percent  of  the  total  production  Is 
consumed  In  America.  When  mandatory  com  locuas  were  placed 
In  the  agricultural  bill,  other  safeguards  were  added  to  the  law 


which  protected  both  the  Government  and  the  com  farmer  by 
making  certain  that  surpluses  would  not  glut  the  market  and 
depress  prices,   thereby  JeopardUJng  Government   credit. 

It  is  obvious  that  cotton  is  i  n  export  crop  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  com  and  therefore  argely  dependent  upon  the  world 
price  rather  than  the  domestic  ]  irlce. 

It  Is  essential  that  farmers  ol  one  section  of  the  land  play  fair 
with  farmers  of  another.  In  ot  ler  words,  the  dairyman,  the  com 
and  wheat  producer,  and  the  ha  j  raiser  of  my  part  of  the  country 
are  anxious  that  the  cotton  and  tobacco  producers  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  their  crops  so  tt  at  the  southern  farmers  will  not 
Invade  the  fields  of  dairying,  ojrn  production,  or  hog  raising  In 
order  to  make  a  living.  Obviously,  there  should  be  no  encroach- 
ment by  one  section  upon  anotlicr,  and  we  of  the  com  and  wheat 
sections  will  willingly  and  cherrfxilly  cooperate  with  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  sections  of  the  Sot;  th  to  the  end  that  all  basic  com- 
modities of  America  will  have  e<  uallty  before  the  law. 

I  think  there  Is  a  general  ag  -cement  among  all  farmers  in  all 
sections  that  the  broad  principles  of  the  1938  agrlctiltural  bUl  are 
designed  for  that  very  purpose.  They  are  sound,  equitable,  progres- 
sive, and  will  lead  toward  a  greiter  national  prosperity. 

As  one  who  was  bom  and  v  ho  has  lived  In  the  heart  of  the 
Com  Belt  of  Illinois,  It  was  onl;  natural  that  problems  pertaining 
to  the  farm  shotild  be  my  prin  ary  concern  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Serving  on  the  Commltt?e  on  Agrlcultiu-e  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  took  part  In  :he  fight  to  enact  a  national  farm 
program,  and  I  deemed  It  a  p-lvllege  to  work  and  vote  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
It  Is  the  most  beneficial  piece  ol  legislation  ever  adopted  on  behalf 
of  the  American  f aimer. 

And,  notwithstanding  some  i  ecent  trends  which  may  challenge 
the  statement  made,  I  do  not  al  er  my  position  one  lota,  and  I  here 
and  now  predict  that  time  M  ill  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion. 

No  one  group  In  America  haa  received  more  set-backs  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislation  than  has  the  American  farmer.  Your 
fight  for  beneficial  legislation  hi  s  run  the  gamut  of  unsympathetic 
Chief  Executives.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  tor- 
tured by  the  Supreme  Court  li  finding  a  way  to  invalidate  the 
original  Triple  A.  But  let  no  one  think  that  these  reverses  have 
dimmed  the  activities  of  the  gisat  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  We  realize  that  In  President  Roosevelt  the  farmer  has  a 
friend.  Knowing  that  the  prcs4  ut  administration  Is  willing  to  co- 
operate sjrmpathetlcally  In  the  solution  of  our  problems,  we  wel- 
come the  dawn  of  tomorrow,  ea  ;er  to  carry  on  to  the  end  that  the 
American  farmer  may  have  his  Ightful  place  In  the  economic  sun. 
I  doubt  that  the  most  severe  critic  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  no  permanent  basis  of  ecor  cmlc  well-being  can  be  achieved  in 
this  land  of  plenty  until  the  lundamental  needs  of  our  agrlctil- 
tural population  are  recognized  and  satisfied.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  a  greater  national  prosperity  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  prosperous  agrlcultuie?  Those  leaders  who  assumed  for 
years  that  the  wants  of  the  iimerlcan  farmar  could  be  Ignored 
while  other  Industries  were  pn  tected  learned  In  1932.  to  the  ac- 
companying sorrow  and  tragedj  of  our  Nation,  that  when  agricul- 
ture falls  OTir  entire  econonUc  s  Tucture  collapses. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  In  the  face  of  so  recent  and  bitter 
a  lesson  anyone  would  dare  ag  aln  raise  a  voice  against  efforts  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  farmer  and  to  make  him  once  more  an  integral 
part  of — and  a  moving  force  in-  -our  economic  system.  Tet.  scarcely 
more  than  a  month  ago.  we  c  bserved  the  spectacle  of  blind  and 
short-sighted  Interests  attempt!  ng  to  scuttle  the  farm  program  on 
the  shoals  of  petty,  partisan,  an  i  piratical  politics. 

Now.  this  was  foolhardly  on  the  part  of  the  offenders,  for  the 
farm  program  Is  not  a  partisan  question.  It  is  an  American  ques- 
tion. And  eternal  condemnation  will  rest  upon  him  who  attempt? 
to  discredit  and  destroy  a  nal  ional  farm  plan  by  making  It  an 
Issue  m  partisan  politics. 

Review  the  history  of  the  ell  orts  of  agrlculttiral  leaders  to  gain 
fair  treatment — not  advantage-  -for  the  fanner  from  a  government 
which  already  had  admitted  itj  obligation  to  other  groups  In  our 
national  economy.  You  will  find  that  the  principle  of  stirplus  con- 
trol has  .been  given  the  endors(!raent  of  leaders  In  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  adnUnlstratlons  for  more  than  10  years.  It  was 
Republican  leadership  In  the  M  idwest  who  first  advocated  the  con- 
trol of  chronic  surpluses.  Ycu  will  find  that  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  well  as  previous  farm  legislation  passed 
under  the  present  adminlstratibn.  has  enjoyed  the  voting  support 
o-  many  sincere  RepubUcans,  as  well  as  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Democrats. 

You  will  find  upon  Investlga  Ion  that  In  the  farm  crisis  of  1932, 
and  since  that  time.  President  iloosevelt  has  summoned  farm  lead- 
ers frtKn  all  sections  of  the  Na  Ion.  without  thought  of  politics,  to 
work  with  legislators  In  prepalng  and  enacting  a  farm  program. 
Men  like  your  own  Ed  O'Neal,  and  men  like  Earl  C.  Smith  from 
my  home  State  (Illinois)  have-lbeen  intimately  associated  with  the 
farm  dilemma  from  the  beglnfalng,  and  certainly  no  fair-minded 
person  will  ehaUenge  the  sincerity  of  such  men  in  their  approach 
to  the  farm  problem.  They  do  not  bicker  along  partisan  lines. 
And.  obviously,  the  real  peril  to  agricultural  legislative  progress 
does  not  lie  In  that  direction. 

No.  my  friends,  the  real  threl  t  which  looms  ahead  of  us  is  within 
our  own  ranks.  Twenty  perceit  of  our  opponents  In  their  effort 
against  control  legislation  are  sincere  In  their  opposition.  With 
them  I  have  no  quarrel.  The  remaining  80  percent,  however,  are 
the  spawn  and  followers  of  seKah  and  demagogic  politicians. 
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Candor  compels  me  at  this  moment  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servation In  passing.  In  my  opinion  there  are  politicians  In  Amer- 
ica who  would  wreck  any  agricultural  program  if  such  destruction 
would  assure  their  return  to  political  power.  This  Is  a  type  of 
public  servant  who  is  a  constant  threat  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  free  government.  Fortunately,  this  group  Is  In  the 
minority. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  either  whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic  about  the  farm  program  or  are  sufficiently 
tolerant  and  sympathetic  to  temper  their  criticl.=m  until  the  current 
law  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  or  fail  In  the  field  of 
operation. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  In  my  home  State  leaders  of  the  farm 
movement  predict  that  between  75  and  85  percent  of  the  farmers 
eligible  to  cooperate  will  enlist  in  the  1939  program. 

This  Is  an  encouraging  trend.  Approximately  50  percent  of  those 
eligible  cooperated  in  the  1938  program.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  this  low  average.  A  recent  stirvey  disclosed  that  many  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  this  year  because 
the  law  was  passed  so  late  in  the  season  that  many  either  already 
had  planted  crops  or  failed  to  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  program.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that,  had  the  law  been 
enacted  several  vreeks  or  several  months  earlier,  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  farmers  would  have  cooperated  In  the  program. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  campaign  of  public  education 
which  has  been  imdertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire.  by 
farm  advisers,  and  by  organized  farm  association  leaders  Is  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit.  Already  there  is  an  increased  comprehension 
among  farmers  in  my  district  that  the  cry  of  "regimentation"  and 
"dictatorship"  raised  by  an  antagonistic  press  was  a  red  herring 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  the  farm  program. 

If  there  Is  one  quality  the  American  farmer  possesses  above  any 
other.  It  is  the  spirtt  of  fair  play,  and  he  resents  such  partisan  and 
inspired  efforts  to  delude  him.  He  has  learned  by  now  that  there 
Is  no  regimentation,  no  compulsion,  connected  with  the  farm  bill, 
and  that  even  marketing  quotas  csmnot  be  placed  in  effect  tintU 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  producers  In  his  particular  field  vote  to 
impose  them.  In  a  nation  governed  by  majority  rule,  there  certainly 
can  be  no  (dictatorship  in  a  provision  which  reqtiires  a  two-thlrda 
vote  before  it  becomes  effective. 

Every  fair-minded  Individual  agrees  that  there  are  Imperfections 
In  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  However.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  law  has  been  on  the  statute  bpoks  only 
since  last  February.  It  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  effects  of 
two  bumper  crop  years,  nor  for  being  launched  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other excessive  yield  of  basic  commodities.  Certainly  the  law 
could  not  affect  prices  when  it  had  control  neither  over  the  huge 
carry-over  from  preceding  years  nor  over  the  planting  of  the  1938 
crops. 

The  primary  objection  frequently  made  to  the  program  con- 
cerns the  numerous  and  rigid  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlctilture  In  the  administration  of  the  act.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  attach  any  signal  blantie  upon  the  Secre- 
tary for  this  procedure.  Recognizing  the  vast  problems  of  agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  deUcate  and  complicated  price  structtire  of 
our  agrlcxiltural  economy.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  every 
precaution  of  safety,  and  in  so  doing  there  were  drafted  rules  snd 
regulations  which  have  proved  to  be  unnecessary  and  which  gave 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  act  unjust  criticism  and  condemnation. 

Actual  experience  In  the  field  along  with  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion Is  helping  remove  most  of  these  complications.  Advice  and 
counsel  from  farm  leaders  throughout  the  Nation  will  ftirther  aid 
m  Ironing  out  these  difficulties.  I  am  pledged,  when  I  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  use  my  power  in  an  effort  to  remove  use- 
less regulations  and  to  urge  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  those 
remaining.  This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  one  necessary  thing  to  aid 
In  obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  cooperation  from  thefam^r 
which  Is  Indispensable  if  the  program  is  to  succeed. 

Let  me  repeat  that  notwithstanding  these  defects  the  basic 
principles  of  this  plan  are  economically  sound  and  socially 
desirable. 

Congress  will  soon  convene.  A  national  election  Is  coming  along 
In  1940.  I  here  and  now  prophesy  that  ycu  will  see  all  types  and 
kinds  of  farm  bills  Introduced  during  the  next  2  years,  the  author  of 
each  claiming  that  his  bill  Is  the  acme  of  perfection  and  that  the 
fanners'  problems  will  be  solved  If  they  will  but  follow  his  discovery. 
Some  of  these  men  will  be  sincere,  but  I  admonish  you  now  ever 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  politician's  bill  that  wotild  wreck  any 
farm  program  for  political  and  selfish  purposes. 

As  for  myself.  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the  principles  of  the 
present  act.  I  shall  Insist  that  It  be  given  a  fair  trial  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  over  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  And  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  great  farm  organization  will  continue  with 
unity  of  thought,  unity  of  action,  unity  of  aim,  and  txnlty  of  plan 
along  the  far-reaching  principles  laid  down  In  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jtistment  Act  of  1938,  for  It  must  be  remembered  that  yours  Is  a 
mighty  and  forceful  power  In  the  success  of  farm  legislation  in 
America. 

I  believe  that  my  position  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  this 
program  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
coming  from  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  are  Indebted  to  these  Representatives  because  of  their  legis- 
lative cooperation.  The  city  dweller  and  the  farmer  realize  that 
they  are  interdependent  one  upon  the  other  for  their  economic 
security.  The  logic  behind  this  statement  was  one  of  the  moti- 
vating forces  in  the  ">«"H«  of  the  leaders  who  helped  draft  th« 
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agrlctiltural    legislation    and    who   worked    so    dllteetttly   for    it« 
passage 

In  other  words,  the  city  dweller  Is  dependent  upon  the  farmer, 
not  only  as  the  producer  of  his  food  and  raw  materials,  but  as  a 
customer  for  his  goods,  and  when  the  farmer  cannot  buy.  the 
manufacturer  and  shopkeeper  cannot  sell.  Likewise,  the  fanner 
needs  the  market  offered  by  the  city  as  an  outlet  for  his  produce. 
And  the  farmer  might  well  remember.  In  connection  with  cur- 
rent discussions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  that  the  minimum- 
wage  standards  established  under  that  law  are  designed  to  ral!>« 
the  ptirrhaslng  level  of  a  low-Income  group  where  the  opportunity 
to  Increase  the  consumption  of  food  by  raising  Income  is  Um 
greatest. 

Gradually.  I  believe,  all  sections  and  all  Interests  in  thU  Nation 
will  come  to  the  realization  that  to  better  the  lot  of  any  one  group 
Is  to  Increase  the  welfare  of  all.  And.  In  that  light,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  present  minority  group  which  seeks  to  destroy 
an  American  agricultural  program  which  protects  the  farmer  by 
placing  a  detrree  of  control  upon  surpluses  of  basic  commodities 
will  eventually  see  that  It  is  only  defeating  its  own  ends  by 
such  a  course.  Until  some  genius,  atateaman.  or  economist  dis- 
covers a  more  equitable  method  of  distribution  ol  our  surpluses, 
control  Is  inevitable  for  the  fanners'  success. 

Another  important  factor  In  the  economic  life  of  the  American 
farmer  Is  tied  in  closely  with  exports  and  Imports  The  historical 
background  of  this  phase  of  the  agricultural  program  la  exceed- 
ingly Interesting.  There  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  when  foreign  nations  purchased  practically  all  of  his 
surplus  crops.  But  since  the  Orent  War  we  have  become  a  cred- 
itor Nation,  and  that  market  has  gradually  disappeared,  primarily 
because  of  the  growth  of  nationalism  In  every  Nation,  with  its 
attendant  need  for  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  also  because  of 
our  tariff  policy  which  resulted  In  nation  after  nation  shutting  out 
American  products  in  retaliation  against  our  own  prohibitively 
high  tariff  wall.  As  a  result  of  this  economic  warfare,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  found  the  trade  doors  of  the  world  locked  agalrut  him. 
The  question  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  unlock  those 
doors  arose  In  this  adnilnlstratlon.  Experts  on  foreign  trade  wer« 
called  for  counsel  and  advice,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  unob- 
trusive and  quiet  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
this  administration  has  negotls^ed  a  series  of  reciprocal -trade  Bgrt>e- 
ments  with  foreign  nations  to  the  end  that  the  flow  of  commere* 
from  this  to  other  countries  may  be  stimulated  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  may  once  again  take  his  place  as  an  important  factor 
in  world  trade. 

That  this  foreign  trade  remains  an  indispensable  part  of  o\xt 
national  economy  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  had  a  foreign  trad* 
of  more  than  »6. 000 ,000,000  last  year.  And  the  best  evidence  that 
the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  are  producing  beneficial  results  for 
the  American  farmer  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
An^rlcan  exports  to  the  countries  with  which  reclprocal-tradt-  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  has  shown  a  greater  rate  of  growth  than 
to  the  nonagreement  countries. 

And  the  peak  of  these  negotiations  was  reached  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  signing  of  the  agreem«;nt  with  Great  Britain,  the  British 
Crown  colonies,  and  Cr.nada.  This  undoubtedly  will  advance  our 
national  welfare  as  world  trade  la  expanded  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  trade  agreements  represent  a  sound 
approach  to  the  restoration  of  foreign  trade. 

Yet  there  are  certain  competitive  agricultural  products  Imported 
from  tropical  countries  which  are  now  on  the  free  ll*t  and  are  used 
for  trading  purposes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer. 
On  those  items  I  favor  placing  an  excise  tax  which  will  protect  tlM 
American  fanner  from  unfair  discrimination. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  express  another  thought  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  of  national  Importance.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
frontiers  of  economic  equality  and  social  Justice  are  as  challenging 
and  foreboding  to  us  today  as  were  the  geographlcsl  frontiers  to  the 
pioneers  of  '49.  There  has  ne\'er  been  a  time  In  the  history  cf  th« 
Nation  when  government  has  been  more  intrlgfulng  and  complex 
than  It  Is  today,  and  yet  I  am  one  who  believes  that  we  are  steadily 
marching  forward  toward  the  Ideals  of  an  economic  democracy 
wherein  all  groups  shall  be  afforded  equality  of  opportunity  and  » 
fair  share  of  the  national  income.  Such  an  economic  philosophy 
Is  necessary  for  fair  and  equittible  American  progress.  In  November 
1S37.  during  the  special  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  agriculture  and  labor  legislation,  I 
received  from  the  voters  of  Illinois  10  times  more  complalnU  atx>ut 
business  conditions  than  I  did  about  agriculture  or  labor,  and  In 
discussing  this  question  from  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  I  said  in  sub- 
stance that  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  arrived  In  Amerlc* 
when  agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  and  government  shotild  all  mow 
In  harmony  on  the  same  front,  and  only  by  so  doing  could  there  b# 
obtained  for  the  American  people  the  maximum  benefits  which  they 
BO  Justly  deserve.  Today  I  repeat  that  thought,  t  say  boldly  that 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  labor,  and  government  should  b« 
willing  to  Elt  around  the  table,  calmly  debating  their  problems,  each 
making  sacrifices,  each  admitting  mistakes  made,  each  tolerating  the 
other's  pcint  of  view.  With  foich  procedure.  I  prophesy  that  these 
economic  groups  would  produce  an  all-Amerlcan  program  that  win 
go  far  in  solving  the  economic  and  social  Ills  of  this  Nation.  Such 
a  tinltcd  front  with  simple  and  rugged  honesty  In  the  foreground 
will  open  up  a  new  era  of  cooperation  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  our  national  welfare.  It  would  seem  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  well  afford  to  call  a  conferenoe  of  this  kind  la 
the  interest  of  the  ptibllc  weal  and  natlnnal  good. 
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Mv  frlendB.  I  have  the  utmost  faith  In  the  future  of  this  Re- 
public America  will  find  the  way.  Just  remember  that  America 
U  voum:  America  is  virile:  America  Is  courageous,  and  she  al- 
ways conquers  when  her  cause  Is  Just.  And  In  the  solution  of  all 
Umw  great  problems.  Including  agriculture.  Americans  will  suc- 
ooSullv  work  out  their  destiny  within  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  priceless  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  end  that  a 
better  day  wUl  come  In  America  lor  the  great  masses. 

fjltfHr*»  BT  HON.  SCOTT  W.   LUCAS.  OF  nj-INOIS,  OK  TITK  AMERICAN  FARM 
BDBSAU  FEDKaATlON  PSOCSAM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEBBUAET   11.   193» 

Por  the  past  two  decades  American  agriculture  has  been  engaged 
in  a  fight  to  survive.  This  ha3  been  an  uphill  battle.  Ever  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  struggle  have  been  the  com  farmers  of  IlllnoU 
and  the  Middle  West  who  have  contributed  honest  and  Intelligent 
leadership  In  attempting  to  reach  the  objective  of  economic  equal- 
ity before  the  law  for  all  claases  and  groups  of  citizens.  The 
farmer  merely  wants  his  dollar  to  have  equal  purchasing  power 
with  all  other  industry  and  upon  this  premise  is  based  the  Agri- 
ctiltural  Adjustment  Administration  Act  of  1938. 

In  this  discussion.  I  have  been  requested  to  talk  about  com  , 
legislation  You  should  know  that  the  present  law  seeks  through 
quotas  on  com  and  a  schcdtile  of  mandatory  loans  to  give  to  the 
farmer  an  element  of  stabUlzatlon  In  price  structure.  And  while 
this  law  has  only  been  on  the  sUtute  books  since  last  February, 
agricultural  leaders  In  the  Cora  Belt  are  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  It  Is  working  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  Economic 
prudence  dictates  that  It  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  the  com 
farmers  of  America  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  those  who  would 
destroy  this  potential  germ  of  progress  and  secxirity. 

My  friends,  the  battle  waged  for  mandatory  corn  loans  will  not 
■oon  be  forgotten  by  either  the  corn  farmer  or  Members  of  Congress 
who  participated  In  that  legislative  fight.  It  was  a  victory  of  con- 
siderable import.  Involving  human  elements  and  clashes  along  with 
the  economic  relationship  of  corn  to  basic  commodities  produced  In 
different  sections  of  oxu  Nation.  The  history  of  Government  loans 
with  corn  as  security  is  an  Interesting  one.  Back  In  October  1933 
com  was  selling  for  24  cents  per  bushel  In  my  State.  In  other  sec- 
tions It  was  tjs«d  for  fuel  Instead  of  coal  because  It  was  cheeper. 
Realizing  that  desperation  had  aelzed  this  conunodity.  President 
Roosevelt  announced  that  corn  loans  would  be  made  to  farmers 
at  45  cenU  per  bushel. 

Under  this  plan  the  Government  loaned  $121,000,000.  and  when 
com  was  being  plowed  over  the  second  time  the  following  year  the 
market  price  had  arisen  above  the  loan  price.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  thereby  went  into  the  farmers'  pockets  instead  of 
the  speculators'.  Every  year  since  we  have  loaned  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  American  farmer  with  com  as  the  collateral.  And  to  the 
lasting  credit  of  the  American  farmer  let  it  be  recorded  that  not  a 
single  dollar  was  lost  to  the  Federal  Government  on  these  discre- 
tionary com  loans. 

Now.  It  occurred  to  those  in  Congress  representing  com  commer- 
cial producing  areas  that  if  such  an  effect  could  be  achieved  with 
discretionary  loans  why  could  not  an  even  greater  degree  of  stablll- 
aatlon  and  comfort  be  effected  by  making  the  loans  mandatory,  so 
that  each  corn  fanner,  cooperating  with  the  program,  could  look 
forward  confidently  to  an  era  of  stabilized  prices  and  avert  the  risk 
of  wild  and  uncertain  fluctuations? 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  organized  a  Com  Belt  block  of 
Congressmen,  and  It  was  my  privilege  to  lead  this  fight  on  and  off 
the  floor.  Defeated  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  narrow 
margin  on  a  record  vote,  we  pushed  onward  and  laid  our  catise 
before  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  They  finally  re- 
ported a  bill  including  mandatory  corn  loans  and  a  decrease  In 
com  quotas. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  Is  a  salient  lesson  In  this  review.  It  Is 
that  our  ptirpose  was  only  achieved  through  unity  of  thought  and 
action.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  separated  by  geographi- 
cal distances,  united  In  a  common  aim  and  stuck  by  their  guns 
until  we  gained  our  point.  Without  such  cohesion  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  the  loan  feature  would  have  failed  and  the  market  price 
of  corn.  In  my  opinion,  today  would  not  be  over  30  centa  per  bushel. 
I  am  certain  that  my  friends  of  cotton  and  wheat  will  agree  that 
this  victory  was  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  either,  for  com  is 
unique  in  that  85  percent  of  the  com  produced  Is  for  feeding  pur- 
poses and  only  a  negligible  amount  is  represented  In  export  trade. 
Com  is  not  dependent  upon  the  world  price.  The  Liverpool  market 
does  not  fix  the  price  for  com  as  It  does  for  cotton  and  wheat.  The 
price  of  corn  Is  fixed  by  the  American  market;  and  in  addition  to 
this  we  placed  safeguards  in  the  bill,  through  marketing  quotas, 
which  protect  both  the  Government  and  the  com  farmer  by  making 
certain  that  surpluses  will  not  in  the  future  glut  the  market  and 
depress  the  price,  thereby  Jeopardizing  Government  credit  extended 
in  these  loans. 

While  this  legislation  is  not  perfect,  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
law  Is  sound.  It  should  be  protected,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  com  farmer  of  this  Nation  be  deceived  with  some 
fantaatlc  and  Impractical  plan. 

Just  remember  this — we  have  a  program.  It  Is  working;  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  shall  continue  to  champion 
the  philosophy  of  the  control  of  the  chronic  surpliises  of  the  basic 
commodities  of  this  Nation  until  some  statesman  or  scholar  pro- 
duces a  spark  of  genius  which  will  rectify  the  economic  flaws  of 
ctir  ctxrrent  system  of  distribution. 

Before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la  a  measture  known  as 
the  cost -of -production  bUl.  Several  United  States  Senators  sln- 
osrely  beheve  In  iX.    Certainly  do  one  can  quarrel  with  Its  objec- 
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HON.  CHARIJES  L.  McNARY 

OF  PREGON 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ftbruary  16. 1939 


J.   DAVIS,   OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
tEBRUARY  15.  1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimom  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appindix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguisned  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Davis]  at  the  general  alumni  meeting,  Temple 
University,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of 
Pounders'  Day  exercises,  February  15,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo  lows: 

Temple  University  is  the  continued  radiance  of  one  man — 
Russell  Herman  Conwell.  His  light  and  glorious  spirit  of  adventure 
still  live  on  in  otir  lives  today  Probably  the  best  known  lecture 
In  the  annals  of  American  li  ;erature  is  Conwell's  masterpiece — 
Acres  of  Diamonds.  More  thar  any  other  man  he  called  on  us  to 
find  distinction  and  satisfaction  in  the  conunon  experiences  of  the 
daily  routine.  Conwell  was  possessed  by  one  all-absorbing  Idea. 
His  Ideal  of  education  was  to  find  your  opportunity  In  your  own 
back  yard,  in  the  path  Just  before  you.  in  the  person  at  your  right 
hand,  and  In  every  challenge  of  the  Immediate  and  the  present. 
This  has  become  the  accepted  pattern  of  our  national  way  of  life. 
This  Is  trtily  the  American  id  sal  of  education.  It  is  learning  by 
doing. 

Indeed,  the  historic  experlenie  of  the  American  people  Is  a  con- 
firmation of  this  Ideal.  The  t  nited  States  was  settled  by  pioneers 
who  had  one  great  Idea.  The  r  insisted  on  taking  what  they  had 
and  making  the  most  of  it.  '  "hey  started  their  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  crc  ssed  the  Alleghenles.  then  pushed  on 
to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  to  the  great  Northwest  and  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  The  westvsard  movement  was  progressive,  one 
step  leading  to  another,  and  o  le  baae  of  settlement  secured  as  the 
necessary  aid  to  that  adjoining  It.  One  settlement  was  the  proving 
ground  for  others.  The  ploi  eers  learned  how  to  conquer  this 
mighty  continent  in  the  school  of  experience,  content  to  be  schooled 
on  one  frontier  before  movirg  to  another.  My  father  had  the 
essence  of  this  big  Idea  in  mln  1  when  he  used  to  caution  me  while 
I  was  picking  berries.  He  to]  d  me  to  pick  the  berries  closest  at 
band,  to  pick  the  bushes  clean ,  and  not  to  spend  my  time  running 
all  over  the  patch. 

Conwell's  American  Ideal  of  education  was  essentially  based  on 
the  belief  that  men  create  opportunities  for  themselves.  A  man  is 
expected  to  take  what  is  at  1  land  and  make  it  productive.  And, 
with  that  keen,  practical  Insl  !;ht  which  characterized  him.  Con- 
well knew  that  advancement  ^r  youth  comes  not  only  in  academic 
bftll.s  but  also  in  the  school  of  jexperieuce. 
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America  Is  sofrerlng  from  the  spirit  of  defeat  comparable  to 
that  which  hung  over  the  land  during  the  days  of  my  early  man- 
hood. I  remember  vividly  the  panic  and  depression  of  1893.  I 
had  been  working  In  the  mills,  and  with  the  coming  depreeslon 
they  closed  down,  and  I  was  left  without  work.  Those  were  days 
when  the  American  frontier  of  free  land  had  been  closed  up.  Many 
said  that  the  great  days  of  our  Nation  were  over  and  that  we  could 
expect  Xnxt  little  of  the  future.  But  they  proved  to  be  false 
prophets.  A  fev  years  later  came  the  automobile  and  the  entire 
new  Industrial  development  which  It  was  destined  to  bring.  Some 
years  later  came  radio,  and  again  a  new  industrial  frontier  was 
opened.  Now  television  Is  at  hand.  Still  there  are  those  who  say 
that  there  are  no  new  frontiers  to  cross;  that  the  Nation  has 
come  to  the  end  of  Its  pioneer  p>os&ibllltie6,  and  warn  us  against 
looking  around  for  any  more  "acres  of  diamonds"  or  startling  back 
yards  to  be  surveyed.  The  spirit  of  defeatism  has  spread  over  the 
land,  which  in  Itself  Is  the  most  un-Amencan  thing  I  know  about 
our  citizens  today. 

Pessimism  is  quite  contrary  to  the  American  Ideal  of  education 
which  invoives  an  inexhaustible  range  of  choices  such  as  must  con- 
stantly be  presented  to  a  free  people,  if  tliey  are  to  continue  to 
grow.  AiKl  yet  there  are  many  forces  In  the  world  today,  spread- 
ing their  Influences  throiighout  our  own  land,  which  deny  the 
possibility  of  new  opportunities  and  choices.  A  deadening  fatal- 
Ism,  a  new  political  determinism  Is  sweeping  over  us.  Attacks 
have  been  launched  at  the  essential  principles  cd  free  choice,  which 
Is  the  essence  of  democracy.  Especially  is  this  evident  among  the 
most  enterprising  part  of  our  citizenship,  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  merchant  and  the  farmer  are  always  those 
wtio  take  the  fundamental  chanoes  of  loss  or  gain.  And  these  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  largely  today  because  of  the  re- 
striction of  economic  opportunities  imposed  upon  them.  Govern- 
ment seldom  takes  a  risk  because  government  invariably  plays 
with  other  people's  money.  But  the  merchant  and  the  farmer  take 
the  risk,  for  when  they  venture  forth  they  have  to  operate  on  their 
own  financial  resources.  The  Oovenunent  may  undertake  an  enter- 
prise and  fall  and  yet  continue  on.  But  If  a  private  enterprise 
fails,  the  adversity  is  ordinarily  fatal  and  no  further  chances  are 
offered.  It  Is  therefore  essential  that  such  choices  as  are  offered 
to  private  biisiness.  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
farmer,  shall  be  on  such  terms  as  to  give  a  genuine  Inducement 
for  profit.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well  lay  Conwell's  Acres  of 
Diamonds  on  the  shelf;  It  will  have  no  further  significance  for  us. 
I  hope  never  to  live  to  see  that  day  dawn  in  America. 

We  have  been  trying  to  spend  our  way  to  prosperity  these  many 
years.  Lump-sum  appropriations  have  been  made  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  Aladdin  rubbed  his  magic  lamp.  The  results 
have  not  been  so  fruitful.  The  average  American  citizen  has  come 
to  realize  that  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  \b  no  longer  a  pcutlsan 
issue.  Common  sense  and  ordinary  prudence  caution  a  return  to  a 
larger  degree  of  individual  and  social  responsibility.  Certainly,  12 
neither  the  Individual  citizen  nor  the  Government  has  an  eye  for 
the  final  day  of  reckoning  we  shall  all  end  in  the  dog  house. 

Much  of  this  public  spending  has  been  channeled  through  gor- 
emmental  agencies  which  have  had  no  chart  of  experience  for  their 
operations.  Frankly,  they  have  been  experiments.  As  a  member 
Of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Teruiessee  Valley  Authority  I  have  had  an  oppjortunlty  to  witness 
the  reckless  and  irresponsible  way  in  which  public  funds  have  thus 
been  spent.  We  have  listened  to  much  talk  about  the  benefits  of 
Government  investments  in  this  way.  This  sort  of  talk  does  not 
Inspire  confidence.  If  this  talk  about  Government  Investment  in 
economic  developments  Is  to  be  taken  seriously,  these  projects 
should  be  required  to  stand  on  their  own  Investment  worth.  I^t 
them  be  presented  to  the  public  as  a  field  for  private  investment, 
with  bond  issues  arranged  on  definite  terms  for  amortization.  Ijet 
the  public  be  assured  that  the  Government  will  supervise  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  these  large  corporate  ventures  in  such  a  way 
that  the  taxpayers  may  know  they  shall  never  be  called  upon  to 
supply  a  shortage.  If  these  Government  investments  are  as  sound 
as  some  now  tell  us.  certainly  the  Indivldtial  Investor  will  gladly 
seek  a  stake  In  them.  Otherwise  they  deserve  to  fail  for  lack  of 
social  value. 

We  have  here  In  Pennsylvania  a  number  of  worthy  projects  which 
operate  on  the  basis  of  their  own  productive  worth.  Examples  may 
be  found  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  Authority,  the  Philadelphia 
Bridge,  and,  more  recently,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion. This  is  the  use  of  corporate  authority  under  Government 
sponscn^hlp  for  great  economic  developments  which  exceed  tba 
ordinary  ranges  of  private  enterprise  and  yet  can  be  made  to  oper- 
ate profitably  If  given  public  sancUon.  In  the  case  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  Commission,  the  Initial  financing  has  come  from 
a  grant  of  $26,000,000  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  a 
loan  of  $35,000,000  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Were  the  entire  project  carried  on  a  loan  basis  it  would  entail  no 
burden  whatsoever  on  taxpayers.  In  Its  long-time  operations  It 
win  become  self-supporting  as  a  toll  highway,  with  four  lanes 
connecting  Harrisburg  and  Pittsbiu^h,  expecting  to  give  employ- 
ment to  25.000  men  for  a  period  of  2  years.  All  these  Jobs  and 
pay  rolls  will  be  provided  without  any  cost  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  a  public  highway  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  with 
all  of  Its  Improvements  will  t>ecome  the  property  of  the  State. 
Tolls  to  be  collected  from  users  of  the  highway  will  be  applied  to 
amortization  of  bonds  issued  for  the  cost  of  building  the  road. 
This  is  a  practical  application  of  Russell  Conwell  s  principle  of 
life.  Build  ffom^^^'ng  worth  while  for  yourself  In  your  own  back 
yard. 


Youth  has  a  right  to  expect  that  government  will  adjust  Itself 
to  the  needs  of  agrlc\ilture,  labor  and  industry  so  as  to  resto* 
conditions  that  make  for  full  work  opportunities.  Oovemiaent 
cannot  compel  a  man  to  work  if  he  lacks  the  ambition  to  provlds 
for  himself,  but  govenunent  can  help  to  produce  the  coDdltkws 
which  will  enable  the  energetic,  able-bodied  dtlaen  to  help  him- 
self. Fur  youth  the  economic  strlgency  of  the  present  decade 
Is  a  matter  of  first  Importance.  Both  the  present  and  the  futur* 
of  our  young  people  is  being  badly  conditioned  by  the  political 
restrictions  now  unnecessarily  tiripnc^  on  American  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  Industry  by  a  top-heavy  Government  spending 
program. 

Low  employment  opportunities  Is  the  point  at  whlcb  th«  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  education  Involving  many  tree  choices  raeetH  Its 
greatest  obstacle.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  college  or  tb» 
university  to  regard  unemployment  in  the  cold  light  of  a  labo- 
ratory observation.  For  unemployment  is  putting  a  blight  on  the 
entire  educational  process.  What  does  It  profit  a  stvident  to  spend 
his  years  In  edur^tional  halls  in  pursuit  of  skills  and  training 
which  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use?  Why  should  a  young 
ntan  put  himaell  or  his  parents  to  the  expense  of  advanced  edu- 
cation if  it  will  not  give  him  a  reasonable  asKuranoe  of  economio 
security  such  as  has  been  found  In  tills  country  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  national  life?  These  are  no  longer  bold  questions. 
They  are  the  questions  which  a  large  percentage  of  our  young 
people  are  now  compelled  to  ask  themselves  every  year.  And  the 
answer  to  that  question  has  caused  a  distress  and  anxiety  whlrh 
If  not  met  with  a  sane  reply  will  bear  heavily  on  the  foundations 
of  our  Republic  In  the  yean  to  come. 

If  Conwell  were  here  on  the  American  scene  today,  what  would  he 
say?  I  believe  he  would  tell  us  to  bold  firm  to  the  foundations  at 
our  American  heirltage.  He  would  counsel  us  to  remember  the 
blessings  of  the  past  under  a  liberty  tempered  by  law.  He  would 
call  us  to  a  sense  of  our  individual  responsibility.  He  would  again 
tell  us  to  cease  wandering  all  around  the  world  looking  for  the  glfta 
of  magic  and  Insist  that  we  begin  by  the  sweat  of  our  own  brow  to 
labor  for  and  find  wealth  in  our  own  back  yards. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Conwell  devoted  hie  life  to  the  establishment 
of  Temple  University  because  be  desired  onooinii\g  generations  at 
students  to  attempt  to  substitute  academic  learning  for  the  rtch 
privileges  of  personal  Initiative  and  glorious  strtiggle.  This  school 
had  Its  birth  in  the  soul  of  a  man  who  loved  to  battle  for  his  ldeal% 
one  who  found  exaltation  in  winiUng  victories.  Conwell  knew  that 
the  university  is  not  all  of  life,  but  the  tx^nning  of  life.  He  knew 
that  the  blessings  of  theory  require  the  added  blessings  at  practical 
experience.  Certainly  Conwell  would  be  the  last  man  In  America 
to  advocate  an  educational  system  which  would  hang  an  unbearable 
weight  of  taxation  on  its  citizens.  As  a  practical  man  he  would 
advocate  that  life  Itself,  labor,  and  Industry  accept  the  major  part  of 
responsibility  for  training  in  specific  tasks.  Surely  we  have  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  vocational  traii^ing  which  seeks  to  imple- 
ment the  hands  of  the  students  with  the  toys  of  the  classroom 
while  they  are  denied  the  mental  versatility  required  when  they 
reach  the  actualities  of  the  factory  and  the  workshOD. 

The  restriction  of  the  American  ideal  of  life  and  education  occa- 
sioned by  unemployment  has  been  undeniably  serious.  However, 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  would  befall  ub  shoxild  we  be  forced  to  endure 
the  calamity  of  war.  for  war  represents  a  complete  negation  of  free 
choice.  In  time  of  war  there  is  but  one  pattern  of  thought  for  the 
Nation,  and  that  is  military  necessity.  We  hsve  been  paying  the 
coets  of  the  last  war  In  broken  bodies,  maimed  minds,  interrupted 
life  plans,  and  countless  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  been  paying 
and  shall  continue  to  pay.  If  by  paying  more  for  the  last  war  we 
could  be  led  to  a  measure  of  national  stability  which  would  forever 
set  us  against  entrance  into  any  foreign  war.  I  should  favor  the 
Increased  appropriations  at  once.  In  fact.  I  have  long  protested 
the  so-called  Economy  Act.  which  took  out  Its  spite  on  our  veterans 
and  underpaid  Government  employees,  only  to  be  followed  there- 
after by  such  a  deluge  of  public  spending  as  the  Nation  had  never 
before  known.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to  involve 
us  In  foreign  strife.  I  was  glad  to  receive  over  35.000  letters  and 
telegrams  this  last  month  urging  that  the  United  States  remain 
neutral.     Our  hearts  and  our  votes  belong  to  peace. 

I  have  steadfastly  followed  a  program  to  keep  our  country  out  at 
war.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  flrKt  obllgatlOD  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can. I  am  committed  to  the  ideal  of  genuine  neutrality.  I  hsve 
always  accepted  the  teachings  of  George  Washington,  who  warned 
against  becoming  involved  In  foreign  entanglements.  I  believe  our 
first  duty  now  as  American  citizens  shotxld  t>e  to  refrain  from  taking 
anv  attitude  which  might  Involve  our  country  in  war.  Let  us  keep 
Arnerlca  strong  and  at  peace  within  ourselves  and  with  the  rest  ol 
the  world. 

Our  unsolved  problems  of  on  employment  and  relief  still  heces 
first  claim  on  our  attention.  Although  my  heart  goes  out  in  sym- 
pathy  to  every  oppressed  and  needy  group  throughout  the  entire 
world,  my  first  obllgaUon  as  an  American  citlcen  la  to  de^o^ 
myself  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  peace,  good  will,  and  full  woik 
opportunities  may  be  established  for  the  unemployed  mlUloas  of 
my  fellow  citizens.  I  know  of  no  problem  m  the  world  today  that 
is  so  vital  to  world  peace  and  international  security  as  oar  own 
unsolved  unemployment  probiem..  When  we  achieve  suAdent  iis>- 
tlonal  statesmanship  to  afford  an  adequate  solution  to  this  grnve 
problem,  we  might  possibly  then  be  In  a  better  position  to  advlee 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  how  they  arc  to  run  their  own 
bu-siness.  Until  then  let  us  humbly  refrain  from  osUlng 
pnnr\«»«  or  neediessly  deriding  thenn. 
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DurtD!?  recent  years  human  conflict  has  Increased  In  every  part 
of  the  world  It  has  Increased  In  our  own  land.  There  has  been 
less  of  good  will  and  more  of  war.  There  ia  now  a  desperate  need 
for  peace  lest  the  world  continue  on  to  unspeakable  tragedy.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  say  we  hate  war.  It  Is  true  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  hate  war.  We  must  continue  to 
feel  that  way  and  at  the  same  time  do  something  constructive  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Believing  In  good  wUl  and  peace,  I  have  Intrcduced  a  Senate 
Joint  resolution.  No.  47,  seeking  the  authorization  of  the  coinage 
of  1-cent  pieces  to  symbolize  peace.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted.  It  will 
mean  that  every  cent  piece  In  circulation  In  our  land  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  peace.  And  If  every  American  penny  Is  dedicated  to 
peace,  it  ought  to  spell  the  difference  between  peace  and  war  as 
far  as  our  country  Is  concerned. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  I  hope  that 
whenever  a  penny  comes  into  your  hand  you  will  think  of  It  as  a 
p^ace  penny.  Every  cent  In  the  United  States  Treasury  will  then 
be  the  agent  of  good  will  and  peace.    This  Is  my  sincere  hope. 

The  peace  penny  will  also  mean  that  more  pennies  will  be  con-' 
trlbuted  to  the  institutions  which  seek  actively  to  maintain  peace 
and  human  relations.  The  school,  the  church,  the  voluntary  or- 
ganization in  every  fleld  of  American  life  wlU  receive  more  twcauae 
they  are  all  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace.  I  trust  that  Temple 
University  will  be  able  most  liberally  to  Increase  Its  endowment  In 
honor  of  Russell  Conwell  with  millions  of  these  peace  pennies. 

The  American  standard  of  life  and  education  rests  on  individual 
llt>erty  which  U  our  priceless  heritage.  This  Uberty  of  choice  and 
action  Is  guaranteed  us  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  This  protection  becomes  Increasingly  imperative.  Every 
school,  church,  and  voluntary  organization  In  the  land  leans  heav- 
ily on  the  constitutional  safeguard  of  Its  local  and  Individual 
liberties.  And  without  this  bulwark  of  liberty  aU  of  us  would 
quickly  be  throwTi  Into  the  maelstrom  of  confusion  and  tyranny. 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  American  citizen  who  truly  loves 
our  Independent  centers  of  research  and  education  could  be  party 
to  any  attempt  to  undermine  or  subvert  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  government.  And  yet.  strangely  enough,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  liberalism  this  has  been  attempted  and  the  attack  con- 
tinues. Therefore.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  with  every 
individual  American  who  desires  to  preserve  our  traditional  Ideal 
of  life  and  education,  that  no  comfort  or  aid  be  given  to  the 
enemies  of  our  Republic.  Let  \is  with  one  accord  seek  to  uphold 
the  way  of  life  In  which  this  great  university  was  established  in 
keeping  with  the  precious  traditions  of  Its  founder. 


The  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16, 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY   HON.    GERALD   P.   NYE,   OP   NORTH   DA- 
KOTA, FEBRUARY   12,   1939 


Mr.  LA  POmnTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  NykI  over 
the  radio  on  Sunday,  February  12.  In  which  he  discussed 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  present  threat  of  world  war  Is  quite  entirely  traceable  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  cur  reward  for  having  won  the  last  war.  With- 
out that  treaty  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  Hitler  today.  In  view 
of  our  past  experience  with  Europe,  our  foreign  policy  should  be 
opj,  <Jevold  of  playing  any  favorites  in  Europe,  devoid  of  help  or 
encouragement  to  any  side  or  any  nation  tiireatened  with  war,  at 
least.  untU  two  positive  conditions  prevail.  The  first  condition  Is 
that  those  who  won  the  loot  from  the  last  war  shall  have  tried  to 
accomplish  better  understanding  by  offering  to  sit  down  aroimd  the 
Uble  and  adjust  the  injustices  of  that  Treaty  of  Versailles,  knowing 
they  are  going  to  have  to  give  up  something  which  Is  theirs,  not 
only  that  which  belongs  to  others.  That  condition  can  prevail  only 
upon  England's  will.  To  think  of  our  getting  Into  another  foreign 
mess  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  keep  the  Injustices  we  helped  win  the 
last  time  ought  to  be  repulsive  to  every  American.  The  second  con- 
dition essential  before  we  alter  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  I  have 
suggested  is  that  there  can  l>e  reaaonabie  chance,  if  our  coopera- 
tion With  other  so-called  democracies  ultimately  leads  to  war.  that 
we  ore  going  to  have  chance  to  win  what  we  fight  for  after  having 
won  the  fight. 


So  much,  for  the  moment,  as  1 5  what  our  foreign  policy  ought 
to  be.  Definitely  that  Is  not  our  I  ollcy  today.  What  is  our  policy? 
Please  note  that  I  am  asking  the  luestlon.  Frankly.  I  don  t  know 
what  It  Is.  Thsre  are  public  prcrouncements  of  policy  from  time 
to  time  but  the  pronounced  pollcji  does  not  always  square  with  our 
actions;  they  often  conflict  and  c^  ntradict.  Such  policy  Is  danger- 
ous—so dangerous  as  to  convince  many  that  a  war  now  in  Europe 
would  quite  guarantee  our  partlcl  latlon  in  It. 

Why  do  I  say  our  policy  Is  dang  ;rou8?  „       ,. 

First  Because  the  power  to  ma  le  and  conduct  foreign  policy  is 
the  power  to  make  war.  There  c  an  be  such  conduct  of  policy  as 
leaves  no  alternaUve  to  Congresii  than  that  of  declaring  war  to 
save  face  for  the  country  and  Us  leader.  Congress  should  have 
closest  knowledge  of  what  Is  our  foreign  policy. 

Second.  There  Is  danger  In  a  policy  which  causes  a  foreign  na- 
tion to  feel  that  we  are  promoting  a  world  cause  and  are  Inviting 
other  nations  to  Join  In  the  fightf  We  talk  of  the  need  of  rallying 
to  the  side  of  England  and  Franie  In  defense  of  democracy.  But 
we  are  startled  to  find  Premier  |Chamberlain,  In  a  cool,  deliber- 
ate manner,  telling  the  House  of  Commons  that  England  might 
give  consideration  to  Joining  tlie  Roosevelt  program  to  defend 
democracy.  Whose  war  Is  this  nsrt  one  to  be,  England's  or  ours? 
Third.  Ours  is  a  frightfully  e  angerous  policy  which  finds  ua 
talking  about  "no  entangling  alliances,'  while  the  French  Air 
Minister,  speaking  of  the  receni  airplane  deal.  Is  saying  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France  ( \a  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times 

of  TVbruary  1 )  :  ^  ^      

"I  cannot  permit  this  deal  In  /  merlca  to  be  attacked.  Our  con- 
tracts In  America  are  meeting  ox  r  entire  satisfaction.  And  I  take  ^ 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  th:  great  American  democracy  and 
Its  leader  President  Roosevelt  fcr  the  way  they  have  shown  that 
they  are  thinking  of  only  one  t  ilng  In  this  matter— how  best  to 
serve  Prance." 

Then,  again,  what  is  to  be  a  ild  of  »  foreign  policy  that  lets 
us  be  party  with  England  and  1  "ranee  to  a  process  In  Spain  that 
can  only  enlarge  upon  the  powei  of  the  dictatorships  that  we  pre- 
tend so  much  to  fear  and  Insist  must  be  stopped?  What  dicta- 
torships do  we  dislike?  What  democracies  do  we  like?  It  is  dan- 
gerous policy,  to  say  the  least. 

The  most  recent  public  pronoru  icement  of  foreign  policy  produces, 
among  others,  these  words :  "We  i  ire  In  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
world  trade  for  everybody — all  nations — Including  ourselves."  Can 
this  mean  anything  other  than  tl  at.  In  the  event  of  war  abroad,  we 
are  going  to  once  again  Insist  u  X)n  that  which  does  not  exist  In 
time  of  war,  namely,  freedom  of  the  seas?  I  Insist  that  any  such 
policy  Is  dangerous  and  an  Imme  Slate  Invitation  to  war. 

Why  Is  the  foreign  policy  dangerous?  Let  us  read  another  line  in 
the  pronouncement  of  the  President  before  his  press  conference  10 
days  ago,  when  he  declared  It  to  be  our  policy  to  peacefully  "main- 
tain political,  economic,  and  soc  al  independence  of  all  nations  In 
the  world."  This  can  mean  an  rthlng  or  nothing.  Certainly  our 
official  actions  of  late  have  not  i  hown  us  to  be  especially  peaceful 
toward  the  political,  economic,  and  social  independence  of  some 
parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  any  foreign  policy  that  i  -alls  upon  our  Government  and  Its 
agents  to  "make  faces"  and  call  i  lames  across  the  Atlantic  Is  hardly 
ready  for  defining  as  a  safe  and  s  ane  policy. 

A  dangerous  foreign  policy?  What  of  a  policy  by  those  who  ask 
us  now  to  start  fortifying  Guam  Just  after  these  very  same  people 
have  enthusiastically  sponsored  our  freedom  from  the  Philippines, 
where  we  already  have  an  $80.00  ).000  fortification  and  preparation? 
If  our  foreign  policy  Is  one  requiring  this,  how  many  more  Islands 
thousands  of  miles  away  must  w«  ultimately  fortify  to  protect  Guam 
that  Is  to  be  fortified  to  protect    he  Philippines? 

Why  should  we.  the  world  poorer  that  least  needs  to  fear  attack. 
more  happily  armed  with  a  natuj-al  defense  against  attack  than  any 
power — why  should  we  be  asked  to  be  out  In  the  front  lines  of  this 
present  mad  armament  race,  unl;ss  our  foreign  policy  is  one  calling 
for  something  more  than  defenas  against  attack? 

I  say  our  foreign  policy — what  iver  It  Is — is  a  dangerous  one  when 
knowledge  of  what  that  policy  n  ay  be  Is  dependent  upon  the  crash 
from  the  skies  of  an  air  bomber— the  crash  revealing  the  existence 
In  the  country  of  a  secret  foreigi  i  mission  witnessing  secret  demon- 
stration of  products  over  the  piotests  of  cur  own  military  experts. 
And,  finally,  no  undertaking  o  r  foreign  policy  packs  more  danger 
for  America  from  democracy's  worst  enemy,  war.  than  a  policy  that 
seeks  profit  and  gain  from  othei'  people's  wars  and  preparation  for 
war.  The  most  Jealous  defende  r  of  the  President  will  not  under- 
take to  deny  that  we  are  out  af  1  er  this  kind  of  profit.  We've  heard 
much  about  the  desirability  of  the  aircraft  trade  which  England 
and  France  were  ready  to  place  with  us.  We  hear  the  talk  about 
what  business  and  what  chance  for  labor  an  expenditure  by  France 
for  planes  will  mean. 

Pause  here  for  Just  a  moment  ind  try  to  compare  present  declared 
policy  with  that  declared  In  19;  ;7  in  that  great  and  famous  Chau- 
tauqua speech  In  which  the  President  said,  while  depleting 
influences  that  took  us  Into  the  last  war: 

"  •  •  •  production  fcr  a  \  ar  market  may  give  Immense  for- 
tunes to  a  few  men;  for  the  1  atlon  as  a  whole  it  produces  dis- 
aster. •  •  •  If  we  face  tte  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the 
Nation  will  answer — must  answ  t — 'We  choose  peace.'  " 

That  was  cur  foreign  policy  8  months  ago.  What  shall  we  say 
of  our  policy  today,  when  we  fin  d  the  same  maker  of  policy  enthus- 
ing about  our  chance  for  comn  ercial  gain  from  supplying  aircraft 
to  certain  nations?  Confiict.  ( k)ntradicticn.  What  Ls  our  foreign 
policy? 
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Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  merit  of  Klllng  planes 
abroad,  there  Is  one  result — a  war  maker.  Inevitable.  Suppose  we 
build  up  our  productive  capacity  to  supply  the  wants  in  aircraft  of 
France.  England,  and  ourselves.  For  the  moment  that  will  afford 
a  prosperity  for  some.  But  with  these  wants  supplied,  what  then 
of  the  industry?  How  then  shaU  we  keep  it  going  and  ready  foe 
emergency?  How  shall  we  continue  the  opportunity  and  prosperity 
In  that  field?  Will  we  not  be  having  to  enlarge  more  upon  our 
foreign  trade  In  that  indiistry? 

Why,  urder  that  policy  1  can  see  the  day  coming  when  we  shall  be 
eager  to  supply  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan  with  the  latest  thing 
in  pursuit,  combat,  and  bomber  planes  In  order  that  our  prosperity 
may  not  be  Interrupted.  And  dont  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
every  time  we  sell  a  plane  to  a  foreign  power,  the  obligation  is 
upon  us  to  produce  one  more  for  our  own  national  defense. 

Once  we  develop  a  trade,  we  find  It  hard  to  give  It  up.  Build 
up  a  nice  foreign  trade  In  planes  while  nations  prepare  for  war, 
then  what  is  to  be  our  practice  after  war  comes?  Will  we  again 
try  to  stay  out  of  other  people's  wars  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  keep  all  this  foreign  trade  In  contraband?  That  question 
is  already  answered  for  those  who  have  the  faintest  recollection 
of  how  this  trade  and  o\ir  developed  appetite  for  the  profit  from 
war  and  preparation  for  war  served  us  when  20  years  ago  we  went 
to  Vir&T  against  our  declared  purpose  and  Judgment. 

So  I  go  back  to  where  I  began,  with  expression  of  the  wish 
that  we  might  have  a  mlnd-our-own-buslness  foreign  policy,  at 
least  until  that  time  when  certain  conditions  should  prevail.  And 
I  wish  mightily  that  we  might  have  fortification  of  that  kind  of 
policy  in  the  form  of  more  Light  to  be  thrown  upon  ovir  foreign 
plans,  a  more  open  ear  to  our  experience  of  the  past,  a  more 
mandatory  policy  of  neutrality  amd  enforcement  of  the  neutrality 
law,  strict  embargoes  against  a  trade  boom  based  on  war  and 
preparation  for  It,  a  sure  prevention  of  individual  profit  from  war, 
and  finally,  a  constitutional  right  with  the  people  to  determme  by 
referendum  when  we  shall  again  engage  in  a  foreign  war  in  which 
we  are  not  yet  attacked. 


Permanent  Public-Works  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  16, 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YOEIK 


Mr\  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  myself  on  the 
subject  of  a  i)ermanent  public-works  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  time  Is  opportune  to  consider  more  definite  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  public-works  policy. 

Enirlng  the  past  5  ^  years  this  Nation  has  carried  on  a  tremendous 
pubUc-works  recovery  program,  which  has  been  eniinently  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  Its  purposes. 

Its  success  has  been  due  to  the  diligence,  abUlty,  and  mdustry 
of  thousands  of  public  officials  throughout  the  Nation  who  have 
exerted  commendable  efforts  in  this  Important  public  service. 

It  is  time  for  an  accounting.  It  is  time  for  intelligent,  careftil 
planning.  It  is  time  to  consolidate  oxir  gains  and  to  place  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  at  the  diqxeal  of  the  Nation. 

Our  first  task  Is  to  eliminate  the  term  "emergency."  Crises  pro- 
duce emergencies — emergencies.  If  not  met  with  fortitude  and 
remedial  action,  breed  panic.  Such  was  the  attate  of  the  Nation 
when  new  leadership  was  choeen  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  in  1933. 

In  that  emergency  there  was  little  time  for  planning — action 
was  needed  and  was  fortunately  forthcoming. 

Some  of  the  njeasures  then  adopted  failed  and  were  displaced. 
Others,  their  worth  proven  both  by  time  and  by  public  acceptance, 
were  continued  and  are  today  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
people,  to  an  extent  that  they  should  no  longer  be  regarded  aa 
temporary  or  "emergency"  agencies. 

Among  the  foremost  In  value  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  at  Public  Works.  Created  In  the  rush 
of  the  historic  100-day  session,  It  came  mto  being  as  a  recovery 
measure  to  stlmtilate  heavy  indtistry  and  to  create  employment 
through  the  construction  of  useful  public  works.  Time  has  proven 
that  the  resultant  gains  have  been  noteworthy. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  1933  found  public  works  at  a 
Tlrtuai    standstill.      Children    were   being    tau^t    in   antiquated 


school  buildings;  overcrowded  clUes  suffered  from  lnadequat« 
disposal  of  sewage:  the  sick  could  not  find  ample  hospital  facili- 
ties for  their  care;  transportation  was  hampered  by  lack  of  proper 
traffic  facilities  and  bridges.  These  needs  were  kno«-n.  but  no 
remedy  was  planned— nothing  expressed  beyond  the  pious  hope 
that  some  day  we  wlU  be  able  to  do  something. 

Pitched  into  this  the  Federal  Bme^ncy  Administration  of 
Public  Works,  without  precedent  or  guide,  developed  businesslike 
methods  In  handling  Its  task.  Action  was  initiated  by  local  govern- 
ment umts,  construction  was  carried  on  by  private  enterprise. 
materials  came  from  private  Industry,  work  was  effldently,  eco- 
ncmlcally.  and  effectively  carried  out.  Requirements  for  a  prac- 
tical, effective  program  were  met. 

In  my  State  local  governmental  units  have  undertaken  over  a 
half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  needed  public  works,  ereeting  upward 
of  623000000  man-hours  of  work  in  private  Industry.  At  the 
present  moment  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  at  tbelr  accustomed 
Jobs,  at  their  accustomed  wages,  working  on  the  current  program. 
The  program  has  been  successful.  I  learn  of  the  high  estimate 
of  P.  W.  A.  by  local  officials  everywhere  in  my  State.  Statistical 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  program  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when  last  June  Coixgrees  authorized  AOmlnistrmtor  Ickes  to 
receive  applications  and  to  make  P.  W.  A  grants  of  45  percent  to 
worth-while  projects,  froni  New  York  along  came  T75  requests  for 
aid  In  construction  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  blUKm  dollars. 
yet  funds  were  available  for  only  232  projects  to  cost  somewhat 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Judgiiig  from  oommiuilcationa 
I  have  received,  many  of  the  remaimng  proposed  projects  are  now 
much  needed. 

While  the  P.  W.  A.  program  has.  without  question,  been  carried 
on  efficiently,  yet  certain  intangible  losses  have  been  sustained. 
These  losses  stem  from  the  appropriations  styled  as  "emergency," 
each  bearing  a  deadline  which  takes  effect  Inexorably  a  few 
months  after  It  has  passed  the  Congress. 

The  spur  of  speed — and  more  speed — has  allowed  slight  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  development  of  studies  in  the  use  of  funds; 
for  the  planned  development  of  areas:  or  for  loiig-term  use. 
My  native  district  In  'western  New  York  is  fortunate  In  being 
among  the  first  to  attempt  long-range  planning,  yet  we,  too, 
have  suffered  under  the  lash  of  rapidly  expiring  time.  Through- 
out the  Nation  the  emergency  deadlines  have  forced  employment 
and  construction  to  be  utlUzsed  almost  entirely  on  Just  the  most 
obviously  needed  local  projects.  The  result  has  been  taking  care 
of  Immediate  needs  of  employment  quickly,  of  btilldlng  the  most 
sorely  needed  projects,  but  It  has  prohibited  the  best  use  and 
mtegratlon  of  facilities.  Effective  planning  and  proper  design 
have  suffered  In  many  good  projects  forced  Into  construction  by 
arbitrary  date  limitations  Project  after  project  has  been  launched 
In  midwinter,  where,  with  opportunity  for  proper  planning  the 
structures  might  have  been  dosed  In  before  the  winter  season, 
thereby  affording  more  employment  when  It  was  most  needed. 
Repeatedly  we  have  made  almost  superhtmian  demands  on  P.  W.  A. 
personnel. 

We  have  alwa3r8  had  public  works.  We  wrested  the  country 
from  the  wilderness  by  public  works.  Through  public  works  we 
provided  schools  for  out  children,  hospitals  and  Institutions  for 
otir  sick  and  Indigent.  We  are  civilized  In  part  by  reason  of  our 
public  works.  As  our  country  continues  Its  development  our 
building  of  public  facilities  must  continue  with  it. 

It  Is  time  then  for  us  to  consider  capitalizing  on  the  success  of 
our  federally-aided  public-works  program.  If  we  will  correlate  all 
our  experience  Into  a  well-Integrated  national  policy,  we  will  pro- 
vide a  better  balance  to  our  national  economy. 

Let  us  recognize  that  there  always  will  be  fluctuating  periods  la 
our  national  employment  and  In  the  cost  of  constrxictlon.  Let  us 
resolve  to  gear  oxu:  put^lc- works  program  to  that  cycle,  so  that  we 
will  buUd  when  prices  are  low  and  when  men  and  mills  need  em- 
ployment. Let  us  plan  to  ease  off  when  men  are  scarce,  when 
prices  are  high,  and  when  mUls  are  operating  at  capacity.  That 
wUl  be  the  result  of  totelllgent  planning — planning  that  wUl  offer 
a  measxire  of  security  to  our  great  labor  and  industrial  resources, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  prudmt.  practical  progrAin  at  a 
minimum  of  public  cost. 

To  effectuate  this  let  us  erase  the  word  "emergency"  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  Let  this  bulwark  against  unem- 
ployment operate  on  a  normal.  conUnuing  tmslnesslike  baala.  Let 
p.  W.  A.  examine  the  worth-while  project  appUcatloDs  they  now  have 
on  hand  and  evaluate  them  tor  use  should  the  country's  economy 
be  m  need  of  further  aid  to  speed  It  toward  recovery.  Let  P.  W.  A. 
encourage  communities  to  plan  ahead,  to  have  plans  prepared  so 
that  their  most  needed  public  works  may  be  put  mto  prompt  con- 
struction when  the  economic  cycle  begins  to  swing  down.  Thus 
the  shock  at  a  depression  may  be  cushioned  before  It  gathers 
luioontroliable  momentum.  We  shotild  likewise  instruct  the 
agency  to  taper  Its  program  when  the  upswing  Is  felt. 

If  we  take  this  action,  we  will  have  an  agency  to  which  Oongreas 
may  turn  at  any  time  and  demand  a  vreU  thought  out,  weU  de- 
veloped program;  one  that  can  be  put  underway  withm  a  few  days. 
Congress  can  then  take  steps  to  effectuate  it.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  if  we  Uke  att  the  tag  and  methods  of  "emergency"  and  put 
in  their  place  the  Integrated,  careftil  development  that  comes  with 
jjermanency. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  we  must  now  address  ourselves  on 
behalf  ot  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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Woodrow  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


p  let 


^ADDRESS   DT   DR.    JAMES   T.    SlIOTWELL   D^^^-iyraTOBEFORE 
^^iE    WCXDDROW    WII^ON    FOUNDAnON    TO    CX)MM^«ORATB 

THK     EIGHTY-SECOND     ANNIVERSAKY     OP     HIS     BIRTH     ON 

DECEMBER  28.  1938 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  by  Dr.  James  T.  ShotweU  on  the  subject  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  place  In  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  custom  and  privilege  of  democracies  to  deal  harshly 
with  their  great  men.  Thla  has  Its  good  as  well  as  Its  bad  side. 
While  It  may  keep  us  from  reaching  the  goal  set  before  xia  by  our 
leaders.  It  also  saves  us  from  getting  lost  on  the  way.  WhUe 
it  may  delay  progress  and  confuse  our  mlnda.  It  Is  also  our  protec- 
tion against  that  kind  of  leadership  which  encroaches  on  the  Ub- 
ertles  of  t*Ae  people  until  It  rides  roughshod  over  them. 

The  his'tory  of  the  Unltecf  States  U  not  singular  in  this  respect; 
but  It  supplies  outstanding  examples  In  the  case  of  those  whose 
names  stand  hlchest  among  Its  Immortals.  Even  Washington  did 
not  escape  partisan  atuck.  and  felt  It  so  keenly  that  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  his  Cabinet  In  1793  that  he  "would  rather 
be  in  his  grave  than  In  his  present  situation  "  Jefferson,  although 
more  buffeted  by  political  storms,  ended  his  Presidency  with  strong 
expressions  of  popular  support:  yet  Just  before  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Never  did  a  prisoner  released  from  his 
chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  feel  In  shaking  off  the  shackles  of 
power  "  As  for  Lincoln,  all  the  world  knows  how  the  pent-up  bit- 
terness against  his  far-vlsloned  and  magnanimous  spirit  showed 
Itself  In  the  malice  of  the  era  of  reconstruction.  There  was  there- 
fore nothing  new  In  history  for  the  reaction  against  the  leadership 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  take  the  form  not  only  of  disavowing  his 
policies  in  world  affairs  but  of  discounting  his  statesmanship. 

But  if  democracies  can  be  unfair  and  unjust  they  at  least  have  j 
this  advantage  over  autocracies  that  they  keep  at  hand  the  means  ^ 
for  redress  In  a  free  public  opinion.  To  be  sure,  opinion  cannot  be 
free  so  long  as  it  is  bound  by  prejudices  that  are  the  lasting  echo 
Of  old  convictions.  But  when  situations  arise  that  are  similar  to 
thosa  of  the  past,  and  grave  crises  confront  the  country  once  more, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  to  reexamine  the  old  issues  to  see 
If  In  the  heat  of  polHlcal  debate  decisions  have  been  taken  that 
need  to  be  reconsidered. 

This  Is  Jxxst  what  Is  happening  In  the  United  States  today. 
Mlitarlsm  la  once  more  menacing  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
both  by  war  and  the  threat  of  It.  The  crisis  U  not  presented  to  us 
m  the  same  terms  as  In  1917.  for  history  never  repeate  Itself,  but  it 
Is  perhaps  even  more  threatening  than  then;  for  It  uses  the  arts 
of  peace  as  well  as  the  science  of  war  to  dominate  unoffending 
nations.  While  Japan  pursues  its  ruthless  conquest  of  China  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  greatest  oriental  empire 
Of  all  time,  and  Mussolini  endangers  the  peace  of  Europe.  Hitler 
wins  for  enslaved  Oennany  the  greatest  triumph  of  Its  history  by 
the  use  of  terror. 

The  answer  of  the  American  people  to  this  threatening  swagger 
of  militarism  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  fateful  decision  of 
1917.  We  are  arming  against  it  to  an  extent  that  everyone  knows 
Is  ruinous  but  everyone  accepts  as  necessary.  In  1917  militarism 
had  already  unleashed  lU  attack,  challenging  our  sovereign  rights 
by  unlimited  submarine  warfare  that  brought  the  terrors  of 
anarchy  on  aU  the  seven  seas,  at  a  time  when  its  legions  were  In- 
vincible on  land  as  weU.  Does  anyone  who  looks  around  him 
today  and  measures  our  unshaken  purpose  to  preserve  our  liber- 
ties and  our  Institutions,  believe  that  Woodrow  Wilson  misin- 
terpreted the  mind  and  spirit  of  America  when  he  closed  his  war 
message  to  Congress  with  the  words  of  Martin  Luther:  "God 
helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other."  In  recent  years  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  we  were  tricked  into  the  war  by  Wall  Street 
and  allied  propoganda.  That  there  were  bankers  who  shared  the 
common  concern  over  the  possible  triumph  of  German  mUltarism 
Is  true  and  Is  to  their  credit.  But  It  was  Indiana  and  the  fann- 
ing States  of  the  Middle  West,  the  traditional  seat  of  opposition 
to  Wall  Street,  which  first  flUed  up  the  quotas  of  the  draft.  That 
there  was  propaganda  no  one  denies,  but  the  acts  of  Germany 

spoke  louder  than  words.  

But  neither  the  preparations  for  war  going  on  In  the  world 
today,  nor  the  resort  to  war  In  1917.  Is  the  real  test  of  states- 
manship.    It  Is  hard  to  imagine  any  President  of  the  United  States 
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who  would  have  refused  to  meet 
Germany    with    a    duplicity    and 
tribunal  of  history  is  not  likely 
this  fact,  that  a  President  who 
pacifism  became  the  flaming  pro 
test  lies  m  his  conduct   of   the 
which  was  to  follow. 

There  had  been  lack  of  prevloui 
Wilson's   critics,   with   some   Just 
But  the  historian  will  recall   hoM 
from  month  to  month,  throughout 
of  public  affairs  kept  pointing  cul 
last  longer  and,  if  it  iit^d  come  to 
America  would  have  been  strong^ 
sources  undimlnlBhed  so  as  to 
the  vast  process  of  reconstructiot 
false,  and  we  had  to  Improvise  oui 
table  mistakes  were  made,  two  r~ 
to  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
emment  was  built  up  alongside 
WlUon  disregarded  party  lines, 
Schwab.  Stettlnius,  Vanderllp,  an( 
istrative  capacity,  to  work 
ture  of  national  industrial 
President  cut  thrdugh  red  tape 
boards,  he  showed  a  degree  of 
not  yet  done  him  Justice.     A 
during  the  war  shows  that, 
worked  out  for  us  here  the  plan 
On  this  count  history  has  alreadj^ 
not  a  great  administrator,  was  a 
nation  needs  In  time  of  crisis. 
The  next  point  is  the  one 
formation  of  the  war  from  r 
was  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
has  been  denied  by  C3mlc3  and 
But  for  those  of  us  who  cherish 
unsullied  by  attack,  the  hope  of 

one  was  more  conscious  than 

final  answer  to  tyranny,  nor 
dom.     For  this  he  sought  to 
ready  for  it  the  Covenant  of  the 
Now.  what  has  history  to  say 
of  Nations?    It  has  no  answer  to 
as  Wilson  conceived  it  has  never 
of  a  community  of  nations 
and  Johnson.     With  America  re 
tlcns  proved  false  to  theirs 
the  most  dangerous  since  the 
who  denied  or  falsified  the 
set  forth  In  the  covenant. 

But  was  that  conception  an 
altruist  rather  than  the  workln  : 
take  the  short  stretch  of  these 
of  history,  then  there  can  be  no 
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national  dealing:  force  and 
abroad  and  seiash  Indifference 
isolationists  at  home,  sap  the 
In  the  wcrld.     If  anyone  Is  « 
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Exiropean  or  Asiatic  militarists 
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be  no  lasting  peace  among 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  "Is  the 
to  every  man  his  due."    Among 
neither  to  take  what  belongs 
of  such  a  crime.     A  nation  in 
of  right  and  wrong  makes  for 
equally   with   the   nation    that 
violence  to  its  neighbor.     This 
peace  insecure  but  prosperity 
ness  has  become  a  world  of  c 
the  future,  a  confidence  which 
rules  in  the   world   and  peace- 
between  the  aggressor  and  his 

Now,  vmless  civilization  Is 
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to  disappear.     Nationalism  may 
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factor  In  human  history,  the 
and  changes  aU  our  relatlonshii  s 
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it  has  been  warped  and  misuse  1 
be  expected,  because  It  is  with. 
But  It  knows  no  frontiers  and 
No  civilized  nation  can  live 
rials  and  its  markets  Ue  In 
discoveries  are  for  all  the  world 
therefore,  not  an  Interlude  In  " 
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of  the  work  of  scientists,  tl  „ 
lie  the  forces  of  eternal  change 
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,  military  preparations,  for  which 
ce.   have   held  him   responsible. 
,  from  week  to  week,  and  then 
the  war,  economists  and  students 
that  the  war  could  not  possibly 
an  end  as  at  first  seemed  likely, 
to  have  kept  its  peacetime  re- 
the  world  and  itself  richly  In 
But  these  calculations  proved  ^ 
military  power.    Although  Inevl- 
achlevements  must  be  credited 
armed  forces.     A  wartime  gov- 
_..  old  civilian  structure,  and  in  it 
appointing  such  Republicans  as 
Hoover,  because  of  their  admin- 
Democrats  in  vast  new  struc- 
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Ar  given  Its  verdict:  Wilson,  while 

^eat  Eitecutive,  and  that  is  what  a 

thajt  everyone  remembers,  the  trans- 
meaningless  carnage  to  a  crusade  that 
c  emocracy."    This  slogan  of  victory 
<  isowned  by  half  the  world  today, 
freedom,  it  stiU  remains  an  ideal 
all  peace-loving  peoples.     Yet  no 
Wllkon  of  the  fact  that  war  is  not  the 
arraaments  the  final  bulwark  of  free- 
fone upon  a  world  that  was  not  yet 
lieague  of  Nations, 
about  Wilson's  idea  of  a  League 
this  question,  because  the  League 
'xisted.    Instead  of  the  acceptance 
America  chose  to  follow  Lodge.  Borah, 
■I  ounclng  its  great  ideal,  other  na- 
Tte  anarchy  we  are  living  in  today, 
full  of  Rome,  Is  the  work  of  those 
conception  of  a  conunxinity  of  nations 

mpossible  ideal,  the  dream  of  an 
program  of  a  statesman?    If  we 
last  20  years  as  the  final  verdict 
doubt  but  that  selfish  nationalism 
so.  there  is  no  morality  In  inter- 
vlolejice  in  the  hands  of  the  militarists 
_  right  and  \^Tong  on  the  part  of 
1  ery  foundations  of  law  and  order 
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IS  the  agents  of  International  an- 
that  without  justice  there  can 
"Justice,"  In  the  words  of  the 
Ixed  and  constant  purpose  to  give 
nations  it  is  the  same  fixed  ptirpose 
others  nor  to  be  the  accomplice 
indifferent  to  this  everlasting  principle 
^narchy  and  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
despoils   the   weak    and    threatens 
Mind  of  nationalism  not  only  makes 
Inpossible.    For  the  world  of  busl- 
crejit,  and  credit  means  confidence  in 
Is  impossible  so  long  as  violence 
loving  nations  draw  no  disttncticn 
iflctlm. 

it  Is  this  post-war  nationalism 
L^a^e  of  Nations  which  Is  destined 
be  the  strongest  force  in  the  world 
to  the  newest  and  most  powerful 
E^ence  that  conquers  time  and  space 
Science  has  only  just  begun.     It 
f(iture  ahead  of  it.     In  its  first  stages 
by  powerful  nations.    This  was  to 
n  them  that  science  has  grown  up. 
It  makes  the  world  interdependent, 
as  It  used  to  do.    Its  raw  mate- 
otl^er  coxmtries  and  its  inventions  and 
The  plan  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was, 
liuman  affairs,  like  the  Holy  AUiance. 
inevitable  tide;  but  it  is  a  political  ally 
and  engineers,  in  whose  hands 
If  this  Is  so.  we  should  turn  to  it 
as  the  alternative  for  war.    To 
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tlce  rather  than  police,  and  adjustment  to  changing  conditions 
rather  than  a  rigid  adherence  to  ancient  rights:  thus  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  can  acquire  the  strength  and  singleness  of  purpose 
Which  ultimately  can  impose  fair  dealing  upon  reluctant  nations. 

In  this  short  survey  I  have  dealt  with  the  elements  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  statesmanship,  which  all  the  world  associates  with  his 
name  but  the  historian  who  attempts  to  take  the  measure  of  his 
statesmanship  should  not  forget  that  It  was  only  the  pressure  of 
events  which  forced  him  to  turn  his  vision  from  the  domestic  scene 
to  that  of  foreign  affairs.  A  champion  of  fair  dealing,  he  tried  in 
the  Clayton  Act  to  restrain  the  trusts  from  Interfering  with  the 
free  development  of  business  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
created  a  reservoir  of  credit  to  stabUize  and  strengthen  confidence. 
But  It  was  the  very  opening  act  of  his  first  administration,  the 
to-called  Underwood  tariff,  which  should  be  remembered  now  as  a 
forerunner  of  that  long  and  patient  struggle  of  Secretary  Hull  to 
lessen  the  barriers  of  international  trade  and  open  the  pathway 
to  peace  among  nations  by  the  practice  of  econoxnio  Justice  and 
fair  dealing. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  more  of  the  events  of  Wilson's 
Bdministraticn  that  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  But,  after  all,  it  Is  as  a  world  figure  that  he  stands 
before  us  today,  one  whose  memory  every  American  can  proudly 
cherish  in  the  hovir  when  the  Hitlers,  Mussollnis,  and  Stalins  draw 
the  allegiance  of  subservient  nations.  The  apostle  of  the  new 
freedom,  which  was  freedom  based  upon  social  Justice.  5|x>ke  the 
true  voice  of  his  country  when  he  interpreted  its  historic  mlss-lon 
In  the  world  in  terms  that  invoke  for  its  fulfillment  not  force  and 
Violence  but  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind. 


Frazier-Lemke  Refinance  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  16,  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  talk  turkey 
today.  I  am  going  to  talk  straight  from  the  shoulder  to 
those  who  have  all  but  wrecked  agriculture.  I  shall  not 
mince  words  with  those  who  have  sold  our  farmers  and  our 
laboring  j)eople  In  foreign  marketing  places,  who  have  cur- 
tailed and  destroyed  agricultural  wealth.  This  in  order  to 
Import  foreign  products  from  nations  that  already  owe  us 
over  $30,000,000,000  and  which  they  refuse  to  pay  us.  Prod- 
ucts that  our  own  farmers  could  and  should  have  produced. 

I  not  only  challenge  that  shortsighted  and  stupid  policy, 
but  I  am  confident  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will  put 
a  stop  to  it.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  will  no  longer 
submit  to  being  made  an  international  pawn  for  interna- 
tional horse  traders.  They  are  going  to  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill  and  the  nonparti- 
san cost -of -production  bill  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Tliey  are  through  with  the  inferior  complex  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Ever  since  1920  there  has  been  a  real  farm  problem. 
Ever  since  1920  hundreds  and  thousands  of  farmers  have 
been  losing  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  judgment, 
forced,  and  tax  sales.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been  evicted  from  their 
homes — hundreds  and  thousands  more  lost  their  farms  and 
became  tenants,  or  sharecroppers  and  surfs  for  absentee 
landlords.  In  this  nefarious  work  the  Federal  land  banks 
have  been  some  of  the  worst  offenders. 

Since  1920  over  10,000,000  farm  boys  and  girls  have  been 
driven  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  imemployed — compelled  to  look  for  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  or 
deles.  This  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  This  condition 
has  been  brought  about  because  we  have  compelled  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  live  on  the  farms  to  feed  the 
Nation,  to  feed  us.  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Any  intelligent  person  knows  that  a  farmer  can  no  more 
continue  in  business  by  selling  the  things  we  eat.  drink,  and 
wear  for  less  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  them  than  a  busi- 
nessman can  stay  in  business  and  sell  goods  for  less  than 
he  pays  for  them.  If  they  do  they  will  both  become  in- 
solvent. 
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The  truth  is  we  have  not  been  honest  with  ourselves  or 
with  the  fanners.  We  have  permitted  the  curtailment  and 
the  destruction  of  agricultural  wealth  by  cutting  the  throata 
of  little  pigs,  by  shooting  cows  and  calves,  and  by  setting 
fire  and  plowing  under  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  Congress 
has  been  Influenced  by  a  "brainless  trust"  during  this  ad- 
ministration and  by  a  "do  nothing  bump  on  the  log"  durins 
the  past  administration. 

Ever  since  1920  there  have  been,  and  there  are  pending 
today,  before  Congress  bills  which,  if  pa.ssed,  would  solve  the 
farm  problem  once  and  for  all.  But  whenever  one  of  these 
bills,  such  as  the  Fi  azier-Lemke  finance  bill  or  the  non- 
partisan cost-of-production  farm  bill,  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration then  every  reformer  in  the  land  attempts  to  amend 
It  so  as  to  Include  some  pet  reform  or  idea  of  his  own. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  farmer  but  does  not,  Is  always  there  with  Its  ax, 
there  with  its  political  machine,  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  with  its  salaried  lobbyists,  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Little  wonder  that  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  dignified 
Senators  become  bewildered  and  babble  like  the  ancient 
Babylonians  at  the  Tower  of  Babel — and  become  Just  as 
confused.  Then  every  subject  under  the  sun  comes  up  for 
discussion  except  the  bill  under  consideration.  Silly  ques- 
tions are  asked  the  farmers  concerning  monopoly,  banking, 
consuming,  gambling,  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements,  and  every  subject  under  the  sun 
except  the  substance  of  the  bill  imder  consideration. 

When  we  r>ass  laws  for  the  railroads  we  listen  to  the  rail- 
road men.  When  we  pass  laws  concerning  Industry  we  listen 
to  the  industrialists.  When  we  pass  laws  for  banks  we  listen 
to  the  bankers.  But  when  we  pass  laws  for  agriculture  we 
listen  to  coUege  professors  and  school  bosrs — to  everyone  but 
the  farmer.  Why  not  listen  to  the  32,000.000  men,  women, 
and  children  who  feed  and  clothe  us?  They  know  their 
own  business  better  than  anyone  else.  Why  listen  any  longer 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  does  not  yet  know 
that  proven  failures  are  no  longer  even  experiments? 

Surely  common  decency  and  common  horse  sense  after  aU 
these  years  of  waiting  would  impel  Congress  to  give  to  the 
farmers  during  this  session  of  Congress  the  Frazier-Lemke 
refinance  bill  and  the  cost-of-productlon  bill.  If  these  bills 
had  been  passed  in  1920,  then  there  never  would  have  been  a 
Hoover  depression  or  a  Roosevelt  recession.  Both  of  these 
were  the  result  of  stupidity  and  Ignorance.  A  recession  is 
even  worse  than  a  depression.  A  depression  means  that  you 
have  been  flattened  out;  a  recession  means  you  are  reced- 
ing— you  have  gone  backward,  traveled  in  reverse. 

The  new  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill,  H.  R.  70,  provides: 

Sec.  2.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  hereby  autborlMd 
and  directed  to  liquidate,  refinance,  and  take  up  farm  mortgasea, 
and  other  farm  indebtednees  existing  at  the  date  of  the  panag* 
of  this  act  by  making  real-estate  loans,  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  farm  lands,  to  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  appraised  value  of  such 
farm  lands  and  75  percent  of  the  value  of  Iruiirable  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  such  loan*  to  be  made  through  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  aaeoclatlons.  Such 
loans  shaU  be  made  on  the  standard  amortization  plan  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  per  annum,  the  Interest  rate  sliall  be  1>4 
percent,  and  the  balance  of  each  Installment  or  payment  shall  bs 
applied  on  the  principal. 

Sec.  3  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  further  authorised 
and  directed  to  liquidate,  refinance,  and  take  up  chattel  mort- 
gages and  other  farm  lndebtodne:a,  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  by  making  loans  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  Interest 
per  annum,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  livestock,  to  an  amount 
eqtial  to  65  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  such  loans 
to  nm  for  a  period  of  1  year,  with  right  of  renewal  from  year  to 
year  for  a  term  of  10  years:  Provided,  That  any  depreciation  In  the 
value  of  such  llve«tock  Is  replaced  by  additional  livestock,  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan  is  reduced  10  percent  each  year.  Such  loans 
to  be  made  through  the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  with  which  to  liquidate  and  refinance  existing 
farm  mortgages  and  other  farm  indebtedness  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Issiilng  of  farm-loan  tx»nds  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adm.lnl*- 
tratlon.  Such  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  l^  percent 
per  annum  if  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  farms,  and  3  percent 
per  anntxm  if  sectired  by  first  mortgages  on  livestock.  The  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlsuation   may   seU   these    bonds   at    not   less   than 
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par  to  any  Individual  at  corporation,  or  to  any  SUte  national,  or 
Pederel  R^erve  banlt.  or  to  the  Trpasurer  of  the  Lnlted  f^M- 

It  ahall  be  lawful  for  the  Federal  Reserve  and  national  banks  to 
toTeat  their  avaUable  funds.  Including  surplus  and  net  profits,  in 
iuch  farm-loan  bonds.  Any  State,  national,  or  Fedwal  ^«^rve 
l>ank  that  biiys  such  farm-loan  bonds  direct  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may,  upon  giving  30  days'  notice  to  the  Board  of 
Governors,  exchange  them  for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Such  notes 
to  be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  given  In  exchange 
for  the  bonds  without  recotirso. 

Sk  5.  In  case  all  of  said  farm-loan  bonds  are  not  readily  pur- 
chased, then  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
prasant  the  remainder  to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  ajid  the  Board  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  Issued 
and  delivered  to  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  Federal  Reserve 
notM  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  such  bonds  as  are 
pntented  to  It.  Such  farm -loan  bonds  to  be  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  aa  security  In  lieu  of  any  other  aecurlty  or  reaerve: 
Prodded,  hoicever.  That  as  additional  security  and  reserve  the  Presi- 
dent. In  his  discretion,  by  Executive  order,  may  set  aside  a  gold 
fund  m  the  Treaaury  as  a  reserve  for  such  notes  out  of  free  gold  In 
the  Treasury  or  out  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund  created  by 
section  10  of  the  Oold  Reaerve  Act  of  1934.  and  maintain  such 
resei-ve  fund  In  an  amount  equivalent  In  dollars  to  not  more  than 
40  percent  of  such  notes  outstanding.  The  outstanding  Federal 
Reserve    notes    Issued    tinder    this    act    shall    at    xu>   time    exceed 

ts.oocooo.ooo. 

8»c.  8.  The  benefits  of  this  act  shall  also  extend  to  any  farmer  or 
member  of  his  family  who  lost  his  or  her  farm  through  Indebted- 
ness or  mortgage  foreclosure  since  January  1.  1930.  and  who  desires 
to  purchase  part  or  all  of  the  farm  lost.  If  available,  or  another  like 
farm.  It  shall  also  extend  to  any  tenant  or  member  of  his  or  her 
family  who  desires  to  purchase  a  farm  not  exceeding  tlO.OOO  In 
value,  provided  be  or  she  has  lU-ed  on  and  operated  a  farm  as  a 
tetumt  for  at  least  3  consecutive  years  TptUx  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  this  bill.  The  banks  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  buy  the  bonds.  Thty  have  $15,000,000,000  of 
idle  money  that  they  are  unable  to  Invest  because  the  people 
have  no  credit  left.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  they  can  invest  part 
of  this  in  these  bonds.  If  they  refuse,  then  the  Federal  land 
banks  can  get  the  money  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
the  same  as  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  do  now  for  the  bank- 
ers. What  is  "sauce  for  the  goose  is  *still'  sauce  for  the 
gander."  Then  the  Government  would  make  a  profit  of 
$6,345,000,000  at  IVa  percent  interest  in  47  years — the  time 
required  for  amortization  of  the  farm  indebtedness — and.  at 
the  same  time,  the  farmers  would  save  over  $19,000,000,000  in 
lower  interest. 

Under  the  Frazler-Lemke  bill  a  farmer  can  carry  a  $17X)00 
mortgage  loan — as  far  as  his  ability  to  pay  goes— cis  easily  as 
be  can  carry  a  $7,000  loan  under  the  present  law.  That  is 
why.  under  this  bill,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  refinance  a  farmer 
up  to  the  full  reasonable  value  of  the  land  and  75  percent  of 
the  insured  permanent  improvements,  because  in  that  bill  we 
take  into  consideration  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay. 

This  bill,  together  with  the  cost-of-productlon  bill,  is  a 
complete  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  and  also 
largely  of  the  unemployment  problem.  We  have  silent 
$54,000,000,000  in  6  years.  This  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  given  to  every  baby,  to  every  boy  and  girl,  and  every 
man  and  woman  a  check  for  $410  in  cash.  Yet.  as  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  not  made  a  single  man  or  woman  self-sup- 
porting.   Every  courthouse  is  still  a  poorhouse. 

It  Is  true  we  have  built  some  schoolhouses,  golf  courses 
and  tennis  courts,  skiing  contraptions,  auditoriums  and 
courthouses,  and  put  a  few  benches  In  the  parks,  but  there 
Is  little  eniojrment  in  sittii^  on  a  bench  when  you  are 
hungry  aiMl  cold.  Neither  can  you  enjoy  an  auditorium  or 
a  schoolhouse  unless  you  have  a  home — unless  you  have 
food.  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

We  have  done  everything  but  the  right  thing.  We  have 
virtually  bankrupted  the  Nation  in  trying  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. We  have  run  aU  aroimd  the  remedies,  cha.sing  wiB-o'- 
tiie-wisps.  but  we  have  stubbornly  refused  to  listen  to  reason 
and  do  the  snutble  thing—to  refinance  the  farmers'  in- 
debtedness and  give  them  cost  of  production  for  that  part 
of  their  products  consumed  within  this  Nation.  We  will 
have  to  come  to  this  eventually.  Why  not  during  this 
stoQ  qA  Congresst 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CAL  FORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fehruary  16.  19Z9 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  le  prosperity  of  our  country  la 
dependent  by  and  large  upoji  the  prosperity  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor.  Ther^  have  been  many  steps  taken 
by  the  present  administratiod  which  have  been  designed  to 
revive  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  disposition  erf  our  raw  materials  and  our 
manufactured  products.  As  t^  our  foreign  trade  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act,  its  subsequent 
extension  and  the  agreements  .entered  into  under  its  author- 
ity form  the  outstanding  accimplishment  of  the  past  three 
Congresses  and  the  present  Administration. 

We  have  witnessed  since  th^  inception  of  this  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  even  as  late  as  today, 
attacks  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program,  some  of 
which  have  been  based  upon  i  iuch  a  number  of  fallacies  and 
incomplete  statements  that  I  have  asked  for  time  to  try  to 
bring  home  some  facts  regarding  the  effect  of  these  agree- 
ments to  the  American  people .  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
facts,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  in  practically  every  speech  so 
far  made  against  these  agreen  lents  the  least  that  can  l)e  said 
is  that  incomplete  statementa  have  been  made.  Mere  repe- 
tition of  a  partial  statement  or  misstatement  of  facts  will 
not  convince  the  American  oeople  that  there  is  anything 
sinister  in  these  trade  agreements.  Those  of  us  who  support 
them  stand  on  the  record  of  increased  trade  since  the  agree- 
ments have  come  into  forc^.  These  gains  seem  to  well 
justify  the  program 
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United  States  erports.  including;  reexpo^s 
Total,  all  tmde-ftgreemem  counlri 
Total,  all  aoiiacr««Dent  countries. 

Total,  all  countries 

United  States  general  imports: 

Total,  all  tradt  aigeement  coanrrle 
Total,  all  Donacnemant  ooantriea. 

Total,  all  countries 


Comparison  of  1937-38  with  1934-39 


1934  and 

1035 
aTerage 

value 


MUJioiu 

$759.8 

1,448.0 


2,2D7.8 


793.9 
1,057.4 


1.851.3 


1937  and 

193X 
average 

value 


MiUioHt 

$1,224.8 

L996.8 


3, 221. 6 


Change 


Value 


MiUina 

+$4«5.0 

-1-548.8 


1,073.6 
1,448.5 


2.522.1 


+1,013.8 


+279.7 
+391.1 


+«70.8 


Percent 


+ei.i 

+57.9 


+45.  f 


+35.  a 
+37. 0 


+38.1 
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Briefly,  these  Department  of  Commerce  figures  show  that 
during  the  2-year  period,  1937  and  1938,  the  relative  increase 
In  value  of  American  exports,  as  compared  with  the  2-year 
preagreement  period,  1934  and  1935,  was  61.2  percent  to  the 
agreement  countries  and  of  37.9  percent  to  the  nonagree- 
ment  coimtries.  The  opposition  repeatedly  points  out  that 
trade  with  some  individual  nonagreement  countries  in- 
creased more  than  with  certain  agreement  countries.  That 
is  true  in  some  instances,  but  we  all  recognize  that  there 
are  various  other  factors  entering  into  the  picture  and  this 
certainly  does  not  condemn  trade  agreements.  I  believe 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  view  the  results  from  an  imbiased 
standpoint  will  agree  to  that. 

The  figures  show  that  imports  from  nonagreement  coun- 
tries have  increased  more  than  imports  from  agreement 
countries;  certainly  this  does  not  bear  out  the  charge  that 
trade  agreements  are  ruining  the  country  by  fiooding  us 
with  foreign  goods.  Moreover,  the  flood  of  imports  in  1938 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  trickle. 

NATIOHTAI.    IKCOMX    AITD    rOaZIGN    TEAOB 

Since  the  opposition  seems  to  take  great  pride  in  the  tem- 
porary recession  of  1938,  I  present  herewith  a  table  showing 
the  national  income,  cash- farm  income,  and  the  foreign 
trade  in  1929,  1932,  and  1938.  The  1929  figures  are  shown 
because  that  was  the  last  full  year  before  the  infamous 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  which  almost  brought  the  United 
States  to  its  knees,  went  into  effect.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  repeat  what  actually  took  place  after  the  passage  of 
that  act  except  to  call  attention  to  the  figures  for  1932. 
As  far  as  statistics  can  explam  a  bad  situation  these  fully 
describe  the  results  of  that  act.  The  1938  figures,  in  spits 
of  a  temporary  set-back  in  exports,  show  an  important  re- 
covery from  the  bottom  of  the  depression  in  1932.  With 
the  national  income  up  more  than  fifteen  billions  over  1932, 
with  farm  income  up  more  than  three  billions,  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  taking  a  more  optimistic  view  of  our  prog- 
ress than  the  "viewers  with  alarm"  have  expressed. 
National  income  and  foreign  trade 
(Ofllciai  figures  in  thousands  of  dollarsl 


1929 

1932 

1938 

i938iETeater 

than  193] 

by- 

imiwrta 

6. 24a  995 
4, 339. 361 

1,  fill.  018 
1. 322. 774 

3.094.095 
1,960,528 

.    l,4.«a.079 
637,751 

Excess  exports 

901.634 

288.242 

1,133.567 

845, 12S 

National  income . . 

fash  farm  income .....••••... 

7».5o»i.OOO 
10,479.000 

49. 024, 0»X) 
4,225,000 

1 65. 000. 000 
1  7, 625, 000 

15, 976. 000 
3.3U7.000 

Preliminary  estimates. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  1938 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports 
by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  1938.  It  is  said  by  our 
critics  that  this  excess  of  exports  was  not  the  result  of  an 
Increase  in  exports.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  exports 
were  only  down  by  about  8  percent  below  the  1937  level. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  brisk  foreign  trade  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  activity  in  1938  and  some 
manufacturers  have  stated  that  foreign  sales  enabled  pro- 
duction to  reach  a  volume  of  from  60  to  100  percent  over 
what  would  have  been  required  in  domestic  business. 

Exports  in  1938  were  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  greater 
than  for  1932;  that  certainly  indicates  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed. Furthermore,  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  has 
increased  every  year  since  1932.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
Items  which  have  not  followed  the  trend  upward,  particu- 
larly cotton.  No  one  claims  that  trade  agreements  can  or 
have  solved  all  of  our  problems.  Insofar  as  has  been  pos- 
sible, trade  agreements  have  prevented  increased  barriers 
against  the  exportation  of  cotton. 

Those  who  formerly  boasted  about  the  large  so-called 
favorable  balance  of  trade  in  the  Hoover  era  ought  to  be 
praising  rather  than  condemning  the  193ft  export  trade. 


which  shows  the  largest  excess  since  1921.  But  opponents 
of  trade  are  saying  that  this  balance  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  Importation  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  show  a 
so-called  unfavorable  balance,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Trem)way1  adds  the  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  trade  in  commodities.  This  new  practice  Is  re- 
sorted to  because  opponents  seem  to  think  It  presents  an 
unfavorable  picture  in  our  trade  relations.  The  gold  and 
silver  used  to  be  considered  as  a  national  asset  under  Re- 
publican administrations,  now  they  seem  to  consider  it  m 
liability.  If  our  trade  barriers  had  been  lower,  we  might 
have  purchased  more  products — products  which  would  have 
given  employment  to  industries  and  furnished  consumers 
with  needed  goods — instead  of  taking  gold  and  silver  In 
payment  for  our  exports.  When  opponents  oppose  the 
reductions  in  duties  and  at  the  same  time  criticize  the 
Importation  of  gold  they  are  in  effect  saying  we  should  not 
take  any  payment  for  our  exports. 

CHARGE  or  Kxporrs  or  aixxced  wak  uatooaim 
The  opposition  further  maintains  that  we  would  have  had 
a  so-called  unfavorable  balance  in  recent  years  if  it  were 
not  for  the  exports  of  war  materials,  and  they  make  their 
own  classification  of  war  materials.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  RobmtsonI  answered  that  proposition  in  his 
speech  on  February  3.  What  are  war  materials?  Certainly 
not  foodstuffs.  What  kind  of  exports  held  up  m  1938?  Oir 
exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  in  1938  increased  by  138  percent 
over  1937;  manufactured  foodstuffs  increased  by  3.6  percent; 
the  exports  of  crude  materials,  other  than  foodstuffs,  de- 
creased by  17.7  percent;  semimanufactures  decreased  by  25.4 
percent — incidentally  iron  and  steel  scrap  come  in  this  cate- 
gory; and  finished  manufactures,  other  than  foodstuffs,  de- 
creased by  5.8  percent.  Of  course,  no  one  denies  that  in 
some  instances  there  were  larger  exports  of  certain  ma- 
terials which  can  be  and  are  used  in  the  execution  of  war. 
Trade  agreements  have  very  little  relationship  to  the  ex- 
ports of  war  materials.  From  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
opposition  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  trade  agreements  was  for  encouraging  the  exportation  of 
war  materials.    How  absurd. 

The  value  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  decreased  from 
$79,387,000  in  1937  to  $45,837,000  in  1938.  Experts  of  some 
other  alleged  war  materials  also  substantially  decreased  in 
1938.  This  cry  of  an  "unfavorable  balance  of  trade,"  but 
for  the  exports  of  war  materials,  is  a  subtle  alibi  of  the  op- 
position which  for  the  last  few  years  has  charged  that  the 
trade-agreements  program  was  wiping  out  the  favorable 
balance.  The  excess  of  exports  over  Impxjrts  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  1938  has  once  more  placed  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  defensive,  and  they  are  now  contriving  another 
alibi  for  their  Inaccurate  and  Ill-advised  forecast  about  tht 
effects  of  trade  agreements, 

THE    MOeT-FAVOEED-NATION    TEEATMENT    WOT    PAKTIBAir 

In  the  continuous  criticisms  of  the  trade -agreements  pro- 
gram opponents  in  their  attempts  to  show  that  trade  agree- 
ments are  a  one-sided  affair  harp  on  the  most-favored-nation 
clause.  They  cither  do  not  or  caimot  imderstand  that 
through  this  arrangement  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  In 
trade  agreements  is  a  safeguard  against  any  later  preferen- 
tial legislation  which  may  be  given  by  those  countries  with 
which  we  negotiate  to  third  countries.  Furthermore,  they 
misrepresent  the  facts  when  they  claim  that  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation principle  is  something  new  and  experimental  In 
American  commercial  poUcy.  The  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple has  long  been  a  part  of  the  commercial  practice  of 
the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson]  indicated 
a  few  days  ago  that  this  policy  had  a  perfectly  respectable 
and  legitimate  Republican  origin.  He  quoted  from  leaders 
of  that  party  at  the  time  this  principle  was  formally  made  a 
part  of  the  commercial  policy  after  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

Possibly  a  parallel  case  of  the  workings  of  the  most- fa- 
vored-nation principle  under  the  present  program  and  under 
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the  so-called  flpxible  clame  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  will  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  most-favored-naUon  policy  under 
both  a  Republican  and  under  a  Democratic  administration. 

On  January  1,  1932,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  President 
Hoover  reduced  the  duty  on  certain  classes  and  sizes  of 
cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass  (window  glass)  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Belgium  was  the  chief 
supplier  of  this  Icind  of  glass;  the  reduced  rates  of  duty,  how- 
ever, applied  to  imports  of  this  class  of  glass  from  aU  coun- 
tries— England.  Prance.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany — not 
Just  Belgium.  Neither  Belgium  nor  the  other  countries  made 
any  concession  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  this  reduc- 
tion in  duty. 

On  May  1.  1935,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  Belgium  in  which  the  rates  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain sizes  of  plate  glass  were  decreased.  Like  the  reductions 
in  the  rates  of  duty  on  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass  under 
Mr.  Hoover,  they  applied  to  all  countries  according  the 
United  States  equal  treatment  to  our  exports.  Now,  there 
was  this  contrast  in  the  two  changes  in  duty:  Under  the 
Hoover  reduction  our  citizens  received  no  compensating  bene- 
fit; under  the  trade  agreement  of  1935  with  Belgium  that 
country  reduced  her  trade  barriers  on  a  number  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  we  customarily  ship  there.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  question  as  to  which  reduction  was  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  former  Republican  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission,  stressed  the  importance  of 
getting  other  countries  to  reduce  duties  while  we  reduce  our 
own  when  he  said: 

•Hits  method,  if  properly  employed,  hu  an  advantage  which  the 
flexible  tariff  law  In  Itself  did  not  possess  in  giving  us  a  conceaaion 
for  our  exports  In  exchange  for  any  that  we  yield  to  the  foreigner. 
By  the  application  of  the  moBt-favored-nation  principle,  we  ob- 
tained from  other  countries  all  o*  the  advantages  which  they  give 
to  anybody  In  the  way  of  access  to  their  niarkets.  while  at  the  same 
time  we  accord  them  a  similar  relation  to  ours  (New  York  Times, 
April  11.  1936). 

Now  critics  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  policy 
say  that  the  reduction  In  duty  under  the  Repubbcans  was  the 
result  of  a  cost-of-production  investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  That  is  mere  quibbling  over  details.  Where 
changes  in  duties  are  now  made,  it  is  as  a  result  of  much 
more  comprehensive  information  than  mere  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  production.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  now  have  to  pass  on  every  reduction  of  tariff 
made  in  a  trade  agreement,  and,  when  available,  costs  are 
Pfo-t  of  the  great  fund  of  information  used  by  the  interde- 
partmental committee  In  arriving  at  its  conclusions. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  that  in  one  breath  the  opposition 
states  that  we  get  traded  out  of  our  shirts  once  we  sit  down  to 
bargain  with  a  foreign  country,  particularly  with  the  British, 
and  then  in  the  next  breath  suggest  that  the  British  are  such 
poor  bargainers  that  Japan  or  some  third  country  is  going  to 
reap  the  benefits  which  we  granted  to  the  British  for  the 
concessions  they  gave  us.  Both  contentions  cannot  be  true. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  examination  of  the  record  shows  that 
both  contentions  are  substantially  in  error. 
M'KiNifT  CM  aadpaocrrr 

For  some  time  there  has  been  going  on  a  controversy  about 
the  position  of  McKinley  on  reciprocity.  Those  who  favor 
trade  agreements  usually  quote  from  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent's last  public  utterance,  his  famous  Buffalo  speech  of 
September  5,  1901.  when  he  said  reciprocity  was  in  keeping 
with  the  tltoes  and  that  isolation  was  not.  The  opponents 
of  real  reciprocity,  who  use  the  expressions  of  McBUnley  to 
bolster  their  point  of  view,  frequently  quote  from  his  in- 
augural address  of  1897  or  some  earlier  speech.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  fran  Virginia  I  Mr.  RobxrtsonI, 
President  McKinley  was  striving  to  place  the  United  States 
Ctovernment  on  a  more  friendly  basis  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  to  encourage  peaceful  commerce.  He  had  negoti- 
ated a  number  of  trade  treaties,  because  he  had  hoped  to 
increase  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  Senate 
refused  to  act  upon  them.  He  was  obviously  discouraged 
in  his  efforts.   In  the  light  of  his  experience  with  the  Senate, 


I  think  we  are  Justified  in  tal^ng  his  last  pubUc  expression 
in  the  matter  of  reciprocity. 

Even  in  the  excerpts  so  frequently  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  TRXAfcwATl,  McKinley  was  in  favor 
of  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  which 
we  needed  and  could  not  procuce  ourselves  at  a  reasonable 
price.  He  advocated  making  concessions  which  tended  to 
increase  the  employment  of  lab  or.  We  claim  that  the  present 
program  does  that  very  thini.  So  we  shall  stand  by  Mc- 
Kinley.   He  was  realist  enoug^i  to  know  that  we  would  have 


to  give  concessions  in  order  to 


obtain  them. 


COL.    TMAKK.    KNOK    ON    THX    lAKOT 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  recent  Hepublican  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  in  his  speech  of  January  12.  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  kower  tariffs.  He  also  jxainted 
out  that  the  farmer  had  beet  promised  higher  and  higher 
tariffs  on  his  products,  and  that  such  promises  were  mere  red 
herrings  drawn  across  the  trail  to  divert  him  from  an  exces- 
sively high  tariff  on  domestic^  manufactures.  Colonel  Knox 
suggested  that  rates  of  duty  bt  maintained  only  high  enough 
on  domestic  manufactures  to  protect  American  wage  stand- 
ards and  nothing  else.  That  Is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  the  trade-agreements  program. 


WORKEES     Am 

I  should  like  to  quote  from 


(     AGSZEMXMTS 

Journal  of  Electrical  Work- 


ers for  January  1939,  whichj  is  an  organ  of  the  electrical 
industry,  whose  workers  are 
eration  of  Labor,  on  trade 
•     •     •     The  American  home 


ated  with  the  American  Ped- 
ents: 

arket  cannot  be  fully  proepercrua 


80  long  as  the  markets  for  Antierican  export  jaroducts  are  cur- 
tailed. Not  only  do  workera  dependent  on  export  markets  suffer 
from  loss  of  foreign  trade  but  ill  other  workers  in  the  country 
suffer  loss  to  some  extent  because  those  dependent  on  export  mar- 
kets are  imable.  when  deprived  of  employment,  to  buy  the  goods 
produced  by  others  in  the  Unite^  States. 

Finally,  it  might  be  pointed  dut  that  since  American  electrlcai 
goods  are  sold  In  many  countriei  where  wages  are  far  below  those 
prevailing  In  this  country,  the  electrical  lnd\istry  la  a  good  example 
of  how  mistaken  Is  the  Impress!  on  current  to  some  quarters  that 
American  manufacturers  are  urable  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Imports  from  lower-wage  countrl  es  and  that  American  wage  stand- 
ards depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  excessive  tariffs.  As  for  the 
electrical -service  indtistry,  where  wages  are  even  higher  than  average 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whol< .  an  increase  In  our  foreign  trade 
can  only  serve  to  Increase  earniags  through  the  increase  in  general 
prosperity  which  this  additional  [trade  will  create. 

In  the  mam.  two  questions  relative  to  foreign  trade  and  tariffs 
will  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  Just  what  Is  the  stake  of 


the  electrical  workers  in  trade 
will  be  shown  that  the  value 
much   exaggerated    and    that 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  from 
protected   often   work   for   wag< 
protected  Industries,  while  worl 
services  or  in  manufacturing  g( 
export  markets  disappear  and  g( 
a  result  of  high  tariffs. 


ements.     In  the  first  place.  It 

excessively  high  tariffs  has  been 

great    majority    of   our   workers 

^igh  tariffs.     Even  those  supposecUy 

below   those   prevailing  in   non- 

?rs  who  are  engaged  in  rendering 

^8  for  export  are  actually  hurt  when 

leral  purchasing  power  declines  as 


This  clear-cut  expression  o^ 
go  a  long  way  in  offsetting  tl 
lated  in  an  attempt  to  divei 
consumers  from  the  toll  the 
excessively  high-tariff   wallsi 


the  electrical  workers  ought  to 
propaganda  frequently  circu- 
the  attention  of  workers  and 
have  to  pay  industry  behind 
These  wcnrkers   realize   that 
exports  give  employment  and  understand  that  foreign  trade 
is  a  two-way  business. 

SEN  ATS  nvrmcAnoit 
Senate  ratification  continu  ?s  to  be  a  point  of  criticism  by 
those  who  would  like  to  kill  t^e  program.  A  number  of  those 
who  have  introduced  bills  foricongresslonal  ratification  of  the 
agreements  have  also  Introduced  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Both  [proposals  lead  to  the  same  thing. 
An  excerpt  from  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  30.  1938.  under  th^  tiUe  of  "Sabotaging  Mr.  Hull," 
reveals  the  real  purpose  of  tsose  advocating  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  trade  agreements: 

•  •  •  Veteran  Senators,  familiar  with  the  utterly  dlscred.ted 
logrolling  methods  characteristic  of  congressional  tariff  makinj, 
undoubtedly  realize  that  insistence  upon  ratification  of  the  trade 
agreements  would  be  equivalent  to  sabotaging  the  Hull  program. 
That,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  underlying  aim,  as  shown  by  sena- 
torial concern  over  unfavorable!  local  reaction  to  tariff  reductions 
already  made  and  by  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  th« 
recapture  of  discretionary  power  i  beotowed  u«on  the  Preaident. 
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PSACX  AND  TRADE 

Trtie  opposition  thinks  it  has  scored  a  bull's-eye  by  pointing 
out  the  unsettled  world  conditions  and  scorning  the  idea  that 
proponents  of  trade  agreements  should  connect  trade  and 
peace.  They  apparently  point  with  pride  that  there  have 
been  trade  wars  and  that  these  sometimes  give  rise  to  mili- 
tary wars.  It  apparently  does  not  occur  to  them  that  unfair 
trade  practices,  trade  discriminations,  and  monopolies  are  the 
principal  factors  which  lead  to  trade  wars  and  worse.  The 
removal  of  such  practices  is  the  very  basis  of  trade  agree- 
ments, and  we  are  thus  Justified  in  saying  that  this  is  a  peace 
program. 

The  relationship  of  trade  and  peace  were  well  expressed  In 
the  Buffalo  News,  a  Republican  paper,  November  19,  1938,  as 
follows: 

Certain  material  gains  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  United  States. 
but  the  greatest  benefits  will  be  derived  from  the  tocrease  to  good- 
will which  usually  follows  trade  expansion.  There  are  no  political 
implications,  as  siich.  In  the  treat  .es  signed  at  Washington;  but 
trade  pacts  are  In  themselves  Instruments  of  amity.  The  United 
States  has  been  placed  In  a  position  of  practical  trade  equality  with 
the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  If  the  bene- 
fits received  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Secretary  Hull  may  well 
regard  the  negotiations  of  the  treaties  as  the  crowning  achievement 
of  his  distinguished  career. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  16.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   FOREST  A.   HARNESS.   OP  INDIANA, 
FEBRUARY  14,   1939 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
Honorable  Forest  A.  Harness,  of  Indiana,  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
on  February  14,  1939: 

Anyone  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  preparing  a  Ltocoln 
Day  address,  and  who  has  tortured  his  vocabulary  and  driven 
his  Imagtoatlon  in  a  vain  attempt  to  strike  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  Great  Emancipator,  will  appreciate  the  humble  thanks  I 
felt  upon  discovering  that  Ltocoln  himself  had  prepared  the 
words  for  me. 

The  Springfield  Washtogtonlan  Society  was  celebrattog  the 
birthday  of  Washington  to  1842.  Ltocoto.  the  commemorative 
speaker,  was  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  just  entering  the 
stlrrtog  years  which  were  to  carry  him  to  Immortality.  But 
untempered  as  he  still  was  by  the  trials  and  burdens  yet  to  come, 
he  was  already  dlspla3rtog  the  simplicity  of  thought  and  tlie 
humlUty  of  soul  which  were  such  Important  attributes  of  his 
greatness. 

Seldom,  even  to  later  years,  did  he  reveal  that  simplicity  and 
humility  more  clearly  than  to  these  words,  spoken  of  Washtog- 
ton  on  that  occasion: 

"This  Is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington:  we  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington  is 
the  mightiest  name  of  earth — long  since  mightiest  In  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  to  moral  reformation.  On  that  name 
no  etilogy  is  expected.  It  caiuiot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  Is  alike  Impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and 
to  Its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

Every  time  I  read  those  words,  their  forcefxilness  Is  redoubled 
for  me  In  the  knowledge  that  they  came  from  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  to  such  a  few  short  years  was  to  take  his  place  along  with 
Washington  as  "mightiest  to  the  caxise  of  civU  liberty,  mightiest  to 
moral  reformation."  If  I  may  tise  these  Identical  words  of  Lto- 
coln, I  shall  be  satisfied  that  nothing  else  need  be  added.  For  it 
is  as  true  of  Ltocoln  as  It  was  of  Waahtogton  that  eulogy  can  add 
nothing  to  his  stature. 

But  where  we  Republicans  cannot  add  to  his  greatness  through 
Up  service,  we  surely  can  honor  him  to  action.  There  is  no  better 
time  than  this  to  review  the  lessons  of  our  Immortal  leader.  And 
certatoly  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  to  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans of  the  democratic  principles  which  he  applied  so  cotirageously 
and  Eciflessly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

There  has  been  no  time  stoce  the  ClvU  War  period  when  we  have 
•o  gravely  needed  statesmen  motivated  by  the  phlloeophy  of  Un- 


coln.  Tlie  most  classless  figure  In  American  history,  tt  was  Lin- 
coln's task  to  guide  the  Union  through  the  most  serious  period  of 
class  and  sectional  hatreds  which  ever  threatened  our  democracy. 
The  infinite  capacities  which  he  displayed  throttgh  that  ordeal 
were  only  the  more  sharply  Illustrated  by  his  tragic  and  untimely 
death.  For  his  task  was  only  half  done  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  proof  Is  apparent  to  the  blttemees  and  brutalltiee  which  so 
needlessly  prolonged  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

Today,  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  class  consciousness  Is  again  seri- 
ously dlsturbtog  the  Nation.  We  know  that  leadership,  baaed  on 
Llncolnian  Justice,  patience,  and  courage,  is  needed  to  restore  in- 
ternal harmony.  But  the  total  net  result  of  American  statemnau- 
ship  in  the  past  6  years  has  merely  served  to  aggravste  and  magnify 
the  disturbances.  In  fact,  the  preeent  leadership  has  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  selfishness,  greed,  and  short-sighted  grasping 
for  power. 

Since  labor  has  been  engulfed  In  our  present  class  unrest,  we 
must  show  every  laboring  man  that  the  leader  who  follows  Lin- 
coln is  the  best  friend  of  labor.  Lincoln  was  bom  in  poverty.  He 
paid  for  every  one  of  his  meager  advantages  with  the  most  drudg- 
tog  kind  of  toil.  This  InstUled  In  him  the  highest  respect  for 
the  worklngman — the  utmost  faith  in  his  totegrlty.  It  led  him 
to  this  philosophy  of  lab'jr: 

"Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor  •  •  • 
to  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as 
nearlv  as  possible.  Is  a  worthy  subject  of  any  good  government  " 
And.  "Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  lat)or — could  nc^er  have  existed 
If  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  Is  the  superior  of  capital, 
and  deserves  the  much  higher  consideration."  And.  finally,  "The 
strongest  bond  of  human  fellowship,  outside  the  family  relation, 
should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people." 

There  Is  a  simple  creed  which  recognizes  all  the  rights  of  labor. 
Including  their  right  to  organize,  to  receive  aid  and  protection  from 
the  Government,  and  to  enjoy  a  full  share  of  the  profits  of  labor. 
If  we  Republicans  will  practice  that  creed  as  Lincoln  wrote  It  and 
practiced  it.  labor  will  gladly  and  confidently  desert  ♦he  New  Deal. 
which  has  been  so  busy  giving  dramatic  lip  service  that  It  has 
found  little  time  to  do  anything  constructive  for  the  worklngman. 
Bom  as  he  was  with  an  unshakable  faith  In  law  and  Justice, 
even  his  sincere  friendship  for  the  laboring  man  would  nerer 
have  led  Lincoln  to  injure  the  rights  of  property  and  capital.  On 
this  question.  Lincoln  said; 

"Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor:  property  Is  desirable:  Is  a  positive 
good  to  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  othere 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  Is  Jvist  encouragement  to  Industry 
and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  btUld  one  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  wlU  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 

If,  as  followers  of  Lincoln,  we  can  apply  the  same  Justice  and 
patience,  the  unrest  and  uncertainty  which  have  been  hampering 
recovery  can  be  removed  as  mere  Incidents  in  our  national  life. 
The  pell-mell  extension  of  poverrunent — the  mad  drive  for  con- 
centration of  dictatorial  power  In  the  Executive — the  boot-strap 
economics — the  skyrocketing  of  Federal  debt  and  taxes  which 
have  marked  the  6  years  of  the  New  Deal  are  all  as  exactly  oppw- 
site  to  every  principle  of  Lincoln  as  night  and  day.  That  fact 
Is  so  obvious  to  every  Republican,  to  fact,  to  every  sound-thinking 
American  that  I  only  want  to  cite  Lincoln  briefly  to  strengthen 
our  determination  to  stop  these  destructive  trends.  First,  of 
spreading  Federal  activities,  he  borrowed  from  Jefferson  these  words: 
"Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap  we  should  soon  want  bread  •  •  •.  When  government.  In 
little  as  well  as  In  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  •• 
the  center  of  power,  it  will  become  venal  and  opprea'slve  "    And 

Ltocoln  added  this  simple  phrase: The  principles  of 

Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free  eoclety." 
Of  dictatorial  power,  our  founder  remarked: 
"It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the  world  teaches  us  Is  true, 
to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and  talents  wlU  not  continue 
to  spring  up  amongst  us.     And  when  they  do,  they  will  naturally 
seek  the  gratification  of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done 
before  them     •     •     •.    And  when  such  an  one  does.  It  will  require 
the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  laws,  and  generally  totelllgent,  to  frustrate  his  designs." 
Speaking  of  the  violation  of  arithmetic  and  common  seiue  which 
nowadays  says  that  you  can  spend  and  borrow  your  way  to  pros- 
perity, these  remarks  of  Lincoln,  made  almost  100  years  ago,  are 
even  more  significant  today: 

"For  several  years  past  the  revenues  of  the  Oovemment  have  been 
unequal  to  Its  expenditures,  and  consequently  loan  after  loan 
•  •  •  have  been  resorted  to.  •  •  •  The  system  of  loans  la 
but  temporary  and  must  soon  explode.  It  is  a  system  not  only 
ruinous  while  it  lasU,  but  one  which  must  soon  faU  and  leave  mm 
destitute."  ^  _^.     , 

There,  briefly,  ycu  will  ftod  every  important  elenaent  of  a  practical 
worktog  creed  and  platform  for  Republicans.  You  need  add  little 
more  than  the  profound,  abiding  love  and  respect  for  Justice  azMl 
equality  under  the  laws  and  the  Constitution;  the  supreme,  un- 
shakable faith  In  the  American  people  and  the  American  democracy 
which  was  Lincoln  s.  If  details  of  the  complete  plctiue  are  missing, 
all  of  you  are  familiar  with  pertinent  Llncolnlsms  to  complete  it. 

And  that  picture  cannot  faU  to  strike  you  forcibly  with  the  fact 
that  everything  basic  in  the  creed  of  Lincoln  and  his  Republican 
Party  Is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  New  Deal.  So  far  I  have  not 
tried  to  add  my  own  thoughts,  for  nothing  I  could  say  would  so 
completely  debunk  and  denude  the  New  Deal  ta  lu  itukine,  tU 
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fallaclefl.  and  Ita  xm-Amerlcanisms  as  completely  as  Lincoln  did  It 
•ImcMrt  100  years  ago. 

I  should  like  to  Intrude  the  thought  here  for  all  Republlcana  that 
the  eltcctlTe  crlllcUms  ot  the  New  Deal  are  all  not  only  as  old  as 
Lincoln,  but  practically  as  old  as  modern  history  Itself.  I  think  we 
have  laid  too  little  stress  upon  the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing  new 
about  the  New  Deal  but  the  names  of  the  wishful  thinkers,  the 
dreamers,  and  the  theorists  who  attempt  to  fly  In  the  face  of  human 
experience  and  the  laws  of  nature.  The  fallacies  of  the  New  Deal 
are  the  fallacies  of  the  centuries.  The  encroachmenta  of  the  New 
Deal  are  the  encroachments  upon  free  government  which  men  have 
bad  to  resist  since  they  began  to  attain  Uberti  almost  a  thousand  | 
years  ago.  I 

Two  Important  problems — the  matter  of  Federal  Budgets  and  the    i 
question  of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense — have  so  far  been   j 
uppermost  in  this  st>sslcn  of  Congress.    Both  will  probably  stay  In 
the  limelight  for  some  months  to  come.     Because  they  are  of  such 
immediate  concern.  I  want  to  add  my  own  observations  made  In 
the  past  6  weeks  to  those  of  Lancoln. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriationa,  I  have  very  little  more  Informa- 
tion than  is  ivallable  to  any  c1  .i«en  who  cares  to  study  the  records. 

,  But  I  still  jee  no  earthly  r<  ison  why  ciurent  budget  proposals 
should  exceed  those  of  a  ye..r  ago.  unless  this  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt 
beii^  true  to  his  remarks  in  his  opening  address  to  Congress  this 
year,  that  any  savings  which  oculd  be  made  in  the  normal  Budget 
would  be  trivial.  Despite  the  famous  Presidential  grin  he  gave  us 
when  he  tossed  that  scrap  of  new  dealism  at  the  mlncurlty,  I  shall 
never  agree  that  a  saving  is  trivial,  no  matter  how  small. 

1  shall  certainly  resist  every  effort  to  increase  budgets  because  I 
cannot  a<?ree  with  the  stubborn  attempt  to  contmue  "pump  prim- 
ing." even  In  this  Indirect  ftKin.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
President  and  his  fair-haired  lads  have  a  new  name  for  it  now. 
They  call  It  "compensatory  .spending" — either  to  delude  the  people, 
or  to  delude  themselves.  Into  the  belief  that  an  old  failure  under 
a  new  title  w^lll  not  fall  again.  I  shall  oppose  Increases  also  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  a  leasemng,  rather  than  any  further  Increases, 
of  Federal  activities  1  don't  want  to  give  the  President  oppor- 
turUty  to  add  further  hordes  of  New  Deal  parasites  to  the  Federal 
pay  rolls. 

In  fact.  I'm  even  going  Democratic  far  enough  to  insist  at  every 
opportunity  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  make  good  on  that  solemn  vow  he 
took  In  1932  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  at  least  25  percent.  We 
have  Just  failed  in  our  first  e0ort  to  force  a  reduction  In  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation,  which  was  enacted  this  past  Wednes- 
day over  the  protests  of  a  concerted  minority  and  a  mere  handful 
of  Democratic  dissenters.  We  Insisted  that  the  measure  should  be 
trimmed  25  percent  below  the  flgtire  of  a  year  ago.  while  the  orlg- 
Uud  proposal  by  the  administration  called  for  $2,360,478,029.  an 
actual  Increase  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-flve  and  one-half 
millions,  or  16  percent  above  the  appropriations  for  the  ctirrent  year. 

No  Republican — nor  any  other  sane  American — can  understand 
why  the  normal  operating  expenses  should  be  mounting  at  the 
rate  of  16  percent  per  year — unless,  as  I  say;  It  Is  that  eternal  New 
Deal  grasp  for  power,  or  an  Indirect  form  of  pump  priming.  Well, 
we  scarcely  dented  that  bill.  But  u-e  shall  continue  to  protest 
every  administration  measure  which  falls  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  cut  costs. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense.  I  think  the 
President  greatly  overstressed  the  Immediate  dangers  of  aprgre&slons 
against  us — unless  there  have  been  even  worse  blunders  made 
secretly  than  those  he  has  made  openly  In  the  adniinlstratlon  of  the 
neutrality  act.  Via  know  the  embarrafsments  which  have  arisen 
to  plague  him  through  that  measure.  But  we  can  only  wonder  If 
there  may  be  even  more  serious  embarrassments  about  to  overtake 
him  as  a  result  of  secret  diplomacy.  Until  further  evidence  ap- 
pears, we  must  accept  his  heated  denial  that  he  has  not  placed 
the  American  frontier  in  Prance  either  by  Inference,  statement,  cr 
diplomatic  act. 

But  tf  that  dental  is  the  entire  truth,  then  the  strong  over- 
emphasis In  his  defense  message  wos  merely  a  clever  bit  of  thimble- 
rigging to  support  the  rapidly  slipping  New  Deal  domestic  pro- 
gram. Being  without  defense  for  the  continuing  failures  of  his 
administration,  I  think  he  Is  merely  trying  to  tie  the  whole  sorry 
program  up  with  national  defense  In  a  manner  which  will  make  It 
seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  national  defense. 

I  decidedly  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  New  Deal  has  strength- 
ened \19  in  any  particular  for  national  defense.  I  definitely  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  our  first  and  most  serious  danger  Is  from 
without.  Our  first  and  only  Immediate  hazards  are  every  one  In- 
ternal— and  every  one  of  them  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the 
New  Deal.  Our  only  weaknesses  are  the  weaknesses  which  the  New 
Deal  has  brought  upon  us. 

Listen  to  Lincoln  on  this  very  subject: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  apprtmch  of  danger?  By 
what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans- Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crueh  us  at 
a  blow?  Never!  •  •  •  Reason — cold,  calculating,  unlmpas- 
Eloned  reason — must  furnish  the  materials  for  otir  future  support 
and  defense.  Let  these  materials  be  molded  Into  general  Intelli- 
gence, sound  morality,  and.  In  partlcvilar,  a  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  laws." 

To  determine  and  ctlck  to  a  consistent  foreign  policy  will  be 
one  of  our  most  difficult  problems,  because  It  Is  a  subject  so  com- 
pletely mvolved  with  patriotic  sentiment — even  patriotic  hysteria. 
I^>r  the  same  reaaon,  then,  the  problem  of  national  defense  will 
be  equally  difficult.  We  should  admit  to  ourselves  that  the  wisest 
MBd  mast  tar-«lglited  leader  can  ulUotaMy  (k>  UtUe  more  than  to 


follow  imlfied  public  sentiment  In  treating  any  International  crisis. 
We  must  learn  not  to  delude  ourse  ves  by  overlooking  the  fact  that " 
American  sympathies  form  rapidly  and  swing  rapidly. 

We  can  see  the  most  graphic  proof  of  that  fact  In  our  World 
War  experience.  In  1916  we  reele<ted  President  WUson  largely  on 
the  appeal  of  that  campaign  slogar .  "He  kept  vis  out  of  war."  And 
yet  5  months  later  we  followed  him  Into  war — willingly. 

Even  In  thte  short  stretch  of  20  jrears  we  are  passing  beyond  the 
generation  of  men  whose  experlen:;es  In  the  last  war  would  make 
them  everlastingly  oppose  anothe  war.  Their  sons  are  now  the 
potential  American  soldiers.  Wou  d  these  boys  heed  their  fathers' 
urgtngs  for  peace?  Would  Amerlc  a  really  stay  preponderantly  for 
peace  as  It  Is  now?  We  like  to  thtik  so — and  certainly  we  hope  so. 
But  let  us  be  realistic  enough  t4i  remember  that  propaganda  Is 
powerful.  Let  us  see  the  wisdom  which  Herbert  Hoover  spoke  a 
few  nights  ago  In  Chicago  when  h »  said,  "If  wholesale  attack  were 
made  upon  women  and  children  sy  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
ciUes  from  the  air.  the  ladignatian  of  the  American  people  could 
not  be  restratoed  from  action." 

Any  man  who  saw  the  awful  ontrast  between  the  glamour  of 
war  as  sentiment  and  propajrand^  painted  It  over  here  and  the 
utter  futility,  misery,  and  sufferUig  It  actually  was  over  there  is 
simply  bound  to  be  a  realist.  Because  I  saw  both  sides  of  that 
picture  I  am  a  realist.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
America  will  never  be  drawn  Inb)  another  war,  I  simply  cannot 
convince  myself  that  the  same  ;hlng  which  happened  20  years 
ago  can  never  possibly  happen  agi  in. 

To  this  extent  I  commend— aid  I  think  Lincoln  would  com- 
mend— the  realism  and  timeliness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  urge  for  ade- 
quate defense  preparedness.  I  wait  to  see  America  made  and  kept 
so  completely  impregnaljie  that  no  naUon  or  group  of  nations 
would  ever  risk  attacking  us.  Bu'  at  that  point  I  immediately  fall 
out  with  many  of  the  President's  proposals. 

The  anger  which  the  Preslden .  has  shown  since  the  press  re- 
vealed what  appears  to  be  secret  dealings  In  foreign  affairs  seems 
to  me  to  be  entirely  out  of  p:  ace  In  this  Important  problem. 
Foreign  policy  and  national  del  snse  are  matters  of  direct  and 
vital  concern  to  eveiry  American  <  ttlzen  and  are  therefore  matters 
to  be  considered  by  the  people's  representatives  In  Congress.  We 
are  still  supposed  to  be  operating  under  the  American  system 
of  placing  war-making  powers  aalely  In  Congress.  That  Is  the 
way  I  want  to  see  it  remain.  I  lon't  want  to  see  such  vital  au- 
thority as  secret  treaty  making  or  the  determination  of  wars  given 
to  President  Roosevelt  or  any  otter  single  mdivldual. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  sec  thciie  precious  rights  of  the  people 
carefullv  safeguarded.  Ecccnd,  I  wnnt  to  arrive  at  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  determUie  our  foreign  policy  by  sounding  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  matter  Just  as  fully  and  completely  as  pos- 
sible. Finally,  I  want  to  see  a  p-ogram  which  Is  based  upon  the 
best  expert  advice  we  can  commind  In  oiu:  Army  and  Navy,  and 
among  awr  Civil  Aeronautics  tecmlclans  and  engineers  Behind 
all  this,  I  want  to  see  a  patten  i  for  close  coordination  between 
all  branches  of  service  and  American  Industry  and  transportation 
insuring  that  otzr  defense  machine  will  be  supported  and  supplied 
efficiently.  Above  everything  elai,  however.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  program  Is  completel; '  and  permanently  safeguarded 
against  any  taint  of  politics. 

Common  sense  and  sound  Judgcnent  should  motivate  our  arma- 
ment program.  But  that  these  i  ;onslderations  have  not  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  administration's  programs  has  been  apparent  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  affair  i,  in  light  of  the  expert  evidence 
which  has  Ijeen  given  before  It  Air  defenses  were  the  subject 
of  the  most  wlld-cyed  suggestlc  ns;  but  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  comparatively  modest  j:ieasure  authorizing  5,500  planes. 
That  figure  is  certainly  still  gem  reus.  In  fact,  the  minority  has 
filed  a  repxDrt  asking  for  a  Houa;  amendment  to  limit  the  addi- 
tion of  new  planes  to  1,000  per  (rear  for  the  first  3  years — which 
I  feel  Is  entirely  ample.  Obsolea  :ence  takes  such  a  heavy  toll  of 
fighting  ships  that  we  will  be  i  luch  better  off  if  we  wUl  be  In 
less  franUc  haste  to  build  a  hvv  e  air  fleet  than  If  we  encourage 
American  research  and  engineer!  ig  to  insure  that  our  planes  will 
always  be  the  world's  best. 

Despite  the  walling  and  gnashlig  of  New  Deal  teeth,  de^ite  the 
President's  insistence  that  Congre  bs  restore  the  $150,000,000  cut,  we 
feci  certain  that  the  present  sum  :  s  stifflclent  if  W.  P.  A.  is  willing  to 
put  Its  house  in  order  and  work  f ( r  efficiency.  I  hope  It  will  under- 
take the  task  graciously.  For,  will  Ing  or  tmwllllng.  that  organization 
is  Inevitably  due  for  the  overhatil  jng  which  the  voters  ordered. 

You  doubtless  have  been  Inteested.  also.  In  the  measure  pro- 
posing to  extend  the  reciprocal  authority  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Goveinments  to  tax  employees.  The  President,  always  Impatient 
of  constlttitlonal  restrictions  wh  ch  Interfere  with  any  whim,  has 
In  this  Instance,  I  think,  merely  repeated  his  performance  at  the 
time  of  the  GufTey  Coal  Act.  Then  he  directly  ordered  Congress 
to  disregard  the  question  of  the  measure's  constitutionality.  This 
time  he  has  at  least  been  a  little  more  discreet  in  finding  a  prece- 
dent purportedly  indicating  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 
I  voted  against  that  meastire  a!  though  I  think  it  Is  just  that  any 
Government  employee  should  asa  ame  the  same  tax  bvirdens  as  any 
person  in  private  work,  ^dera  emplo3rees  now  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes;  and  State  employees  pay  State  tocome  taxes  wherever 
these  are  levied.  The  only  advantage  enj03red  by  any  Government 
employee,  either  Federal  or  State!  is  that  he  Is  never  called  upon  to 
pay  but  one  Income  tax,  whereas  the  person  on  a  private  p>ay  roll 
frequently  must  meet  two  such  Itvles. 

I  opposied  this  measure  solely    lecause  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is 
an  tnvmsion  of  the  Constitution.*' and  a  clear  violation  of  a  prece- 
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dent  established  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  In  1819  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  followed  consistently  since.  I  have  studied  the 
Important  cases  which  have  established  and  maintained  the  prece- 
dent that  such  a  tax  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  organic  law; 
Consequently.  I  feel  that  the  Court  wUl  reject  such  a  measiu^  If 
enacted.  Fxirthermore,  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Court  might 
reject  this  120-year-old  precedent  In  accepting  the  law.  that  would 
at  once  open  the  way  to  all  manner  of  reciprocal  taxes  which 
might  conceivably  be  carried  even  so  far  as  to  destroy  State 
sovereignty.  I  believe  In  the  principle  of  equal  taxation  which 
this  bill  provides,  but  I  much  prefer  to  see  It  embodied  in  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  amendment  limited  to  this  purpose  only.  I 
prefer  to  heed  the  warnings  of  Marshall  and  Daniel  Webster  who 
said  at  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  established  this  precedent. 
•The  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy." 

Of  special  interest,  also,  to  you  and  me  ali!ce  Is  the  work  of  the 
Dies  committee,  which  was  overwhelmingly  extended  another  year. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Dncs  has  distressed  many  a  New  Deal 
bunion,  and  has  accordingly  been  subjected  to  scorn,  ridicule,  and 
wrath  from  above,  the  Hotise  indicated  Its  desires  for  more  infor- 
mation on  un-American  activities. 

Every  day  I  am  In  Washington  strengthens  my  confidence  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  coming  back  to  power  In  1940 — and  with 
It  Is  coming  a  new  era  of  confidence  and  prosperity.  The  political 
philosophies  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  are  again  prevaUing — as  they 
have  prevailed — and  wUi  prevail  as  long  as  the  Republican  leader- 
ship has  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  to  match  those 
philosophies. 

But  by  all  means  let  us  try  to  avoid  the  cocksureness.  the 

I-know-lt-aU  attitude  of  the  horde  of  pscudo  experts  who  have 
engineered  this  plague  which  we  have  suffered  for  the  past  fl 
years.  Dont  forget  for  a  minute — we  have  many  years  of  sweat 
and  toll  ahead  of  us — both  In  getting  back  to  power  and  In  per- 
forming the  miracles  which  will  be  required  of  us  to  undo  the 
terrific  damages  of  this  passing  administration. 

I  recommend  frequent  contemplation  of  the  humility  In  Lin- 
coln's soul  which  must  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  his 
Inspiration  and  strength.  There  could  be  no  more  certain  cure  for 
overconfldence  than  the  mere  thought  that  a  man  of  Lincoln's 
Stature  should  have  said  in  all  frankness  and  honesty:  "I  find 
myself  driven  to  my  knees  over  and  over  again  because  I  have 
nowhere  else  to  go." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  16. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKKS,  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY 

16,  1939 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  fny  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  by 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  delivered 
today  before  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  at 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  The  address  is  broadcast  throughout 
the  country  and  is  exceedingly  important  and  opportune  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  early  consideration  by  Congress  of 
our  national  parks  and  of  the  conservation  of  the  remainder 
of  our  public  domain  and  the  grazing  and  the  utihzation 
thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
The  Secretary  states  his  views  upon  these  subjects  so  that 
not  only  the  stockmen,  but  the  entire  population  of  the 
Western  11  States  most  vitally  affected,  may  definitely  know 
the  policy  of  the  administration.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  have  come  all  the  way  across  the  continent  In  response  to  your 
gracious  Invitation  because  I  wanted  the  pleasure  of  attending 
this  meeting  of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  and 
talking  to  you  face  to  face  on  two  subjects,  both  of  which  are 
near  to  my  heart — two  subjects  which,  at  first  glance,  may  not 
seem  to  be  related  but  which  really  are  first  cousins  because  they 
trace  directly  to  a  common  ancestor,  conservation.  I  refer  to  graft- 
ing and  national  parks. 

When  this  administration  came  Into  oflBce  In  1933  one  ol  tne 
first  matters  caUed  to  my  attention  as  Secretary  of  the  Intertor 
was  the  pendency  of  an  act  to  regulate  the  use  of  what  was  left 
of  the  public  range.  You  are  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  8l]tua- 
tlon  that  obtained  In  the  public-land  States  at  that  time.  This 
bUl  had  already  passed  the  House  and  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  Confronted  as  we  were  with  a  national  emergency 
resulting  from  an  economic  collapse,  which  had  deeply  affected 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  I  asked  that  conslderaUon  of 


the  proposed  measure  be  poetpcned  until  I  had  had  tlnve  to  make 
a  perstmal  Investigation  of  It. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  be  Impressed  with  the  beneflu  that 
would  flow  from  a  law  restricting  the  niunber  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  be  grazed  on  the  public  domain  to  the  reasonable  grarlng 
capacity  of  that  range.  It  required  no  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  overgrazing  meant  deterioration  and  tliat  deterioration  meant 
smaUer  profits  to  yovir  industry.  So  at  the  next  aession  of  the 
Congress  I  gave  my  hearty  support  to  the  bill  that  later  became 
known  as  the  Taylor  Orazlng  Act.  This  bill  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I  have  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  range  at  the  time  that  this 
Important  act  was  pa.sse«l.  The  law  of  the  8ur^•lval  of  the  fittest 
was  practically  the  only  law  that  had  any  force  and  effect  In  th* 
public-range  States.  It  was  a  case  of  "first  come,  first  aerved."  X 
do  not  say  this  critically  but  factually.  We  all  know  that  what  Is 
everybody's  business  Is  i.obody's  business  and  It  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  bring  order  on  the  public  domain  to  see  to  It  that  more  live- 
stock were  not  put  on  the  range  than  it  was  able  to  support.  The 
man  who  saw  his  neisiibor  turn  loose  more  cattle  or  sheep  than 
could  be  supported  could  not  be  blamed  If  he  In  his  turn  tried  to 
graze  two  head  where  there  was  only  sufficient  forage  for  one. 

I  have  seen  pictures  showing  what  great  areas  of  this  public 
range  used  to  look  like  before  deterioration  and  what  It  looked  like 
later.  The  first  pictures  showed  lush  grasses  knee  high  or  even 
waist  high  capable  of  nourishing  and  fattening  a  large  number  of 
cattle.  Succeeding  pictures  disclosed  a  barren  land  eroded  by  water  ^ 
and  wind  mto  gullies.  The  topsoll  had  disappeared  leaving  in  its 
place  almost  sterile  subsoil  which  by  care  in  course  of  time  might 

conceivably  again  grow  grass  for  forage.  In  some  sections  cattle 
had  been  succeeded  by  sheep,  sheep  had  been  followed  by  goats, 
and  the  goats  had  left  the  land  an  arid  waste. 

Long  before  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  passed  prudent  and 
far-seeing  stockmen  realized  that  some  authority  stronger  than  the 
combined  power  of  all  the  stockmen  must  be  invoked  to  save  the 
range,  and  thereby  thousands  of  people  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
livelihood.  Yet  such  is  human  nature  that  there  was  some  grum- 
bling when  Congressman  Eowxao  T.  Tatix>«  finaUy  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Congress  an  act  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
sane  conservation. 

The  first  task  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  to  set 
up  an  agency  for  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
We  established  the  Division  of  Grazing  and  put  In  charge  of  It 
practical  stockmen  from  the  West  who,  in  the  school  of  hard 
exp>erience.  liad  learned  the  problems  of  the  public  range  in  Its 
relationship  to  the  livestock  Industry.  Next  we  organized  advisory 
boards  for  each  grazing  district.  These  were  composed  of  men 
engaged  In  the  cattle  and  sheep  business;  users  of  the  public 
range.  These  advisory  boards  were  a  volvintary.  executive  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  admmistratlon  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  1  may  say  that 
this  system  has  worked  well.  The  ad\-l8ory  boards  have  helped  to 
bring  about  understanding  and  Intelligent  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  the  users  of  the  range,  and  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  nothing  wUl  disturb  the  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  first  Instructions  that  I  gave  to  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Grazing  was  that  no  favoritism  was  to 
be  shown.  I  laid  it  down  as  the  first  principle  that  the  little 
fellow  must  be  as  fully  protected  In  his  right  as  the  bigger  fellow; 
that  all  questions  of  doubt  must  be  resolved  In  favor  of  the 
little  fellow.  I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  sympathy  for  bugs 
livestock  companies  that  had  been  squeezing  out  the  men  with 
small  herds;  nor  for  the  small  operator  who  assumed  that  he  was 
the  owner.  In  fee  simple,  of  land  that  was  public  property. 

In  operating  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  we  have  had  two 
objects  m  view  which  In  a  way  contradict  each  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  wanted  to  restore  and  maintain  the  range  In  order  to 
Increase  Its  carrying  capacity  and.  on  the  other  hand,  we  wanted 
it  to  be  possible  for  the  stockmen  to  graze  as  many  head  as  possible. 
It  was  here  that  we  needed  the  cooperation  of  the  stockinen.  and 
to  obtain  It  we  set  up  the  grazing  advisory  boards.  In  many  cases 
It  was  hard  for  the  stockmen  to  realize  that  their  herds  would 
have  to  be  reduced  In  order  to  begin  rebuilding  the  range,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  met  with  fine  cooperation  everywhere. 
A  large  part  of  the  fees  that  you  stockmen  pay  for  the  prlvllegs 
of  grazing  goes  right  back  Into  the  range  Itself.  Thus.  In  effect, 
you  are  making  an  Investment  In  your  own  business,  an  Invest- 
ment that  ought  to  bring  you  an  ever  increasing  return  Once  let 
us  get  these  range  lands  back  even  to  an  approximation  of  what 
they  used  to  be.  and  yotir  industry  will  have  an  endurtng  founda- 
tion You  and  yotu-  children  wUl  bless  the  day  when  that  grand 
old  Congressman  from  western  Colorado,  with  the  eye  of  a  'tstes- 
man.  guided  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  fi"^-  "^""«^ -l^f  "°Rt*t^ 
Representatives  and  then  thn:)ugh  the  Senate  of  t»«,.^^^^^'^^- 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days  you  will  be  holding  public  celebrations 
of  the  passage  of  this  act.  nnnnttn 

The  income  from  grazln?  fees  amounU.  roughly,  to  tlWI.OOO 
annually.  Twenty-five  percent  of-  this  sum  Is  returned  to  the 
grazing  districts  for  ran^e  improvements.  Fifty  percent  of  every 
dollar  collected  is  returnable  to  the  States  In  which  the  grazing 
districts  are  situated,  to  be  expended  as  the  State  legislature  may 
prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  th» 
public  lands  are  situated. 

In  some  States  the  advisory  boards  expend  this  nioney.  The 
advisory  boards,  however,  are  not  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
executive  funcUons.     I  smcerely  hope  that  the  advisory  boards  azul 
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the  DepMtment  of  the  Interior  wUl  continue  to  ^"««*  ^j?!***"  ^ 
the  closest  possible  harmony,  and  I  deprecate  the  poBslblUty  of  an 
iOKUe  arlsJnK  as  It  may  well  artae.  If  any  State  seeks  to  vest  a  Federal 
•dTt»ry  board  with  executive  funcUona.  The  better  plan  would  be 
for  the  State  to  return  the  portion  of  the  fee*  apportioned  to  it  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  on  the  condition  that  they  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  range  in  that  particular  State. 
It  was  the  Federal  Government  which  first  conceived  and  adopted 
the  policy  of  maintaining  and  building  up  the  range,  and  I  see  no 
■  reason  why  any  mistrust  of  the  United  States  Government  should 
be  evidenced  by  any  State.  ^     .^^     « 

The  advisory  boards  are  bodies  set  up  voluntarily  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  their  function  Is  Implicit  In  the  word 
"advisory."  If  I  were  asked  whether  I  woiild  favor  granting  ad- 
ministrative functions  to  the  advisory  boards.  In  all  frankness  I 
would  have  to  answer  "no."  Executive  functions  cannot  success- 
fully be  carried  out  by  a  board  or  group.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated time  after  time,  and  no  one  outalde  of  politics  ever  tries  to 
make  such  a  fool  set-up  work. 

Moreover,  the  atUnlnlstratlon  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  relates  to 
Federal  lands.  To  be  sure,  these  lands  are  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses and  sUxJcmen  have  an  Interest  In  that  use.  However,  no 
owner  of  land,  and  this  would  apply  to  you  stockmen  as  well  as  to 
anyone  else,  would  tolerate  the  thought  of  permitting  his  property 
to  be  administered  by  someone  else.  Finally,  administration  by 
advisory  boards  wo\ild  mean  control  by  beneficiaries  whose  inter- 
ests, as  the  past  has  shown  In  essence  are  or  may  be,  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  owner.  I  would  not  think  of  turning  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  parks  to  the  concessionaires  In  the 
parks.  You  woiild  not  deposit  your  money  In  a  bank  which  set  up 
a  committee  of  creditors  to  manage  its  affairs. 

The  public  lands  lie  in  many  States.  To  adopt  different  sets  of 
•dminiatratlve  principles  in  different  States  would  result  in  con- 
fusion, overlapping  of  functions,  and  waste  of  money.  Thousands 
of  steers  are  herded  across  State  lines,  and  I  think  that  you  would 
have  difficulty  educating  them  to  graze  under  one  State's  rules  in 
the  morning  and  then  change  their  eating  habits  to  comply  with 
another  State's  regulations  In  the  afternoon.  There  must  be  one 
standard  to  which  all  the  grazing  districts  must  conform  In  order  to 
as.'iurc  efficient  admlnistratxon  and  protection  equal  for  all  the  users 
of  the  range. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Senate  bill  571  Introduced  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Sevtnty-slxth  Congress  on  January  12  of  this 
year.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  be  amended 
so  as  to  empower  grazing  district  advisers  to  adjudicate  grazing 
privileges  on  the  Federal  range  and  perform  other  administrative 
functions  pertaining  to  its  management.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
would  give  certain  prospective  beneficial  users  of  the  range  a  more 
potent  voice  In  the  selection  of  permittees.  On  Its  face,  the  bill 
Is  designed  to  subordinate  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  that  of  advisory  boards  by  placing  upon  him  the  onxis 
of  assigning  reasons  for  his  disapproval  of  any  reconunendatlons 
which  the  boards  may  see  fit  to  make. 

The  theories  of  admioLstratlon  embodied  In  the  propoaed  measure 
are  contrary  to  orderly  procedure  and  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
you  stockmen  would  be  happy  to  find  yourselves  subject  to  regu- 
lations by  your  rivals.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
belong  to  all  the  people,  and  the  National  Government  must  have 
power  to  regulate  and  protect  these  lands.  In  my  opinion  It 
would  be  unwise  for  such  authority  to  be  granted  to  one  special 
group  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  especially  when  that  group 
has  a  primary  interest  in  the  use  of  the  range.  To  require  that 
the  Federal  autliority  be  accountable  to  its  subordinate  employees 
for  any  action  taken  by  him  Is  imthlnkable  merely  as  a  matter 
of  good  government.  By  the  same  token.  It  wotild  be  unfair  to 
place  responsibility  on  the  stockmen  in  matters  relating  to  larger 
national  issues. 

In  the  adjudication  of  grazing  privileges  on  the  Federal  range. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  every  applicant  is  directly  affected. 
■Decisions  must  be  impartial,  must  be  based  on  facts  and  be 
fully  compatible  with  the  law.  I  should  be  shrinking  my  duty 
and  unfairly  bvu^enlng  btisy  stockn^en  with  Irksome  responsl- 
illty  were  I  to  ask  them  to  p^orm  the  duties  Imposed  upon  me 
by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  For  the  greatest  good  of  all  the 
interests  involved  in  this  splendid  conservation  measure,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  functions  of  advisory  boards  remain  at  all 
times  subordinate  to  officials  of  the  Department  who  are  required 
to  exercise  imptutial  and  Independent  Judgment  In  all  cases. 

The  very  nature  of  the  lands  to  be  administered  and  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  several  localities,  scattered  as  they  are  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  require  a  degree  of 
oo(4)eratlon  and  flexibility  of  administration  which  could  not  be 
attained  vmder  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  district  advisory  boards  have  furnished  an  effective  chan- 
nel connecting  the  officials  In  charge  of  grazing  and  the  users  of 
the  range.  I  would  like  to  avoid  any  controversy  concerning  the 
—advisory  boards  under  the  proposed  law.  Why  inject  a  highly  con- 
troversial question  at  a  time  when  everything  Is  running  smoothly; 
when  there  Is  peace  and  understanding?  The  advisory  board  sys- 
tem Is  on  trial  before  the  Nation.  Everybody  who  has  an  Interest 
In  the  West  wants  It  to  succeed.  The  Taylor  Gracing  Act  Is  also 
on  trial  before  the  Nation.  In  contributing  to  its  success,  the 
district  advisers  occupy  a  unique  i>06ltlon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  attempt  at  this  time  to  antagonize  public  opinion  would  be  a 
grave  m^»**^*  and  a  serious  blow  to  the  stock-grasing  industry. 


Otir  exclusive  concern  Is  the  veU-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
stockmen.  The  record  of  the  nsw  Director  of  Grazing.  Richard 
H  Rutledge,  is  additional  assura]ice  that,  under  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  the  range  will  be  admjlnlstered  In  the  public  interest, 
which  means  the  interest  of  the  isers  of  the  range.  But  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  must  femain  a  Federal  function. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  soon  when  all  of  the  livestock 
men  of  the  country  will  see  thatt  the  administration  of  publicly 
owned  grazing  lands  is  primarily  i  problem  of  conservation.  When 
this  Is  fully  realized,  It  wiU  dt  more  than  save  the  livestock 
range;  It  will  bring  a  new  element  of  harmony  into  the  conserva- 
tion program  In  America. 

The  trend  Is  In  that  direction.  As  soon  as  we  succeed  In  elimi- 
nating overgrazing,  there  wlU  b<  a  slow  but  steady  Improvement 
Of  the  grasslands,  which  to  the  stockmen  mean  steady  improve- 
ment of  their  stock.  As  we  rebuild  the  productive  range,  the  op- 
poeltlon  to  controlled  grazing  oq  public  lands  will  diminish  In 
intensity.  This  will  give  a  broader  outlook,  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  national  progrt  ms  based  on  a  wide  variety  of 
human  Interests. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  near!  r  every  attempt  to  round  out  the 
national  park  system,  by  addltlei^s  of  territory  primarily  suitable 
for  parks,  meets  with  an  opposition  which  frequently  Includes 
some  of  the  organizations  of  livestock  raisers.  My  belief  is  that 
this  situation  results  from  mis  imderstanding  rather  than  from 
any  real  clash  of  interests.  It  is  a  part  of  sound  national-park 
policy  not  to  permit  grazing  by  domestic  livestock  in  areas  set 
aside  for  preservation  and  recn  atlon.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  park  there  need  be 
any  harsh  interference  with  grazing  privileges  upon  which  Indi- 
vidual ranchers  have  based  their  livelihood. 

When  Congressman  Gearhart,  of  California,  talked  to  me  about 
his  bill  to  establish  the  John  It  :ulr -Kings  Canyon  National  Park, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  <  bject  to  a  provision  that  grazing 
permits  already  granted  by  the  Forest  Service  should  be  renewed 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  owners,  so  as  to  provide  a 
slow  and  natural  elimination.  [  replied  that  this  seemed  a  fair 
thing  to  do.  provided  that  po  ver  was  retained  to  protect  the 
land  against  overgrazing.  I  thlak  that  it  Is  proper  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  recognize  the  hi  iman  element  Involved,  and  deal 
with  It  so  as  to  impose  the  leasi   possible  hardship. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  gi  'e  you  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  grazing  that  Is,  and  will  be.  stopped  Instantly  under  national 
park  policy. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  In  i ,  transfer  of  public  land  to  the 
national  park  system,  the  new  superintendent  made  a  tour  of 
Inspection  and  found  1.600  sheep  grazing  In  what  had  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  a  wildlife  sanctuary.  They  belonged 
to  a  man  Influential  in  State  po!  Itlcs,  and  he  had  a  permit  for  the 
grazing.  The  land  where  they  v  ere  grazing,  for  miles  around,  was 
eaten  down  to  bare  earth  an<i  rock,  where  formerly  the  grass 
and  flowers  grew  12  inches  high. 

Those  sheep,  on  the  explratian  of  the  annual  permit,  v.ent  off 
that  land,  and  they  have  never  come  bsick.  Neither  has  the 
grass  come  back.  Years  have  piissed,  but  that  land  is  still  hardly 
more  than  bare  earth  and  rocl  .  Such  grazing  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, even  for  the  briefest  p  srlod  of  transition,  on  any  lands 
under  the  Jtiriadlctlon  of  the  I  atlonal  Park  Service,  and  I  know 
that  the  livestock  men  of  Ameiica  will  offer  their  moral  support 
of  such  a  policy. 

In  1934.  the  400.000-acre  li  t.  Olympus  National  Monument, 
which  President  Theodore  Roo<evelt  had  set  up  as  a  sanctuary 
for  the  Roosevelt  elk.  was  tansf erred  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

I  have  never  found  one  Inst  ance  In  which  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  failed  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  neighboring  peo^  le.  Opposition  to  national  parks 
comes  from  two  sources — from  a  very  few  people  who  want  to 
exploit  something  that  belongs  o  the  public,  and  from  those  who 
have  been  honestly  misled  by  Salse  arguments. 

You  hear  It  said  that  so  much  land  Is  being  transferred  from 
national  forests  to  national  parn  that  the  country  will  soon  be  all 
parks.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  If  you  added  all  the  national 
parks  In  the  continental  United; States  together.  It  would  make  an 
area  only  about  48  percent  larger  than  the  size  of  Inyo  County, 
Calif.  But  the  national  forests  In  the  continental  United  States 
make  up  an  area  larger  than  that  of  12  SUt^:  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island.  Massachusetts,  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  size  0r  number  of  the  national  forests. 
There  ought  to  be  more  of  themj  But  I  do  object  to  the  misleading 
argxunent  that  we  ought  to  establish  no  more  national  parks  because 
our  9,473.500  acres  of  national  parks  are  too  large  In  comparison 
with  our  152.000.000  acres  of  nal  lonal  forests. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  m  erroneous  Impression  as  to  who 
owns  the  public  lands.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  Govermnent 
bureau  that  administers  them,  rhey  do  not  belong  to  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located.  They  belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  When 
a  member  of  the  California  Sedate  says  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  derogating  from  tha  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia when  he  discusses  the  possible  disposition  of  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia belonging  to  the  Nation,  he  Is  twisUng  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  all  out  of  shape.  | 

The  question  now  before  the  i>eople  of  California  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park.     I 
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ask  the  people  of  California  not  to  be  misled  into  thinking  that  in 
this  matter  there  is  any  conflict  between  their  interest  and  that 
of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  like  to  put  this  matter  before  you  In  a  commercial  light, 
but  It  is  the  plain  truth  that  national  parks  are  one  of  the  three 
great  drawing  cards  that  California  possesses  In  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  cotmtry — your  climate,  your  national  parks,  and  your 
motion-picture  Industry.  What  do  easterners  talk  about  when  they 
plan  a  trip  to  California?  The  fair  at  San  Francisco.  Hollywood, 
the  national  parks,  Yosemlte,  and  the  big  trees.  Do  you  know 
that  In  the  article  on  California  in  the  World  Almanac  there  are 
two  subheadings,  and  only  two?  One  of  them  Is  on  the  big  trees, 
the  other  on  Mount  Lassen — features  brought  to  attention  because 
national  parks  have  been  set  up  to  preserve  and  protect  and 
glorify  them. 

The  proposed  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park  measures 
up  to  the  finest  of  the  national  parks  already  established.  It  in- 
cludes, as  you  know,  the  Kings  Canyon  wilderness,  which  John 
Muir  himself  put  on  a  par  with  Yosemlte.  It  takes  In  the  smaller 
General  Grant  National  Park,  and  it  opens  the  way  to  acquire  and 
preserve  the  wonderful  Redwood  Mountain  sequoia  grove,  which 
now  faces  almost  immediate  destruction.  This  grove  contains  7.000 
sequoia  trees,  ranging  up  to  30  feet  In  diameter.  This  is  a  privately 
owned  grove  on  which  taxes  are  In  default,  and  magnificent  se- 
quoias will  be  cut  into  feuceposts  and  grape  stakes  unless  the 
Government  saves  them.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Ignored  this 
Impending  tragedy.  I  should  expect  the  public  spirit  and  fine  feeling 
of  the  people  of  California  alone  to  force  protective  action.  But 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  not  Ignoring  It. 

Congressman  Geashart's  bill  would  make  Kings  Canyon  a  per- 
petual wilderness  area,  open  to  motor  travel  in  the  beautiful  can- 
yon of  the  South  Fork,  but  everywhere  else  protected  by  law 
against  the  encroachments  of  civilization — a  roadless  wilderness, 
held  to  Its  wilderness  status  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
Against  this  proF)osal  what  arguments  are  offered? 
Organized  opposition  comes  from  a  small  group  of  deer  hunters, 
who  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  would  make 
a  wildlife  sanctuary  out  of  a  country  now  open  to  hunting. 
Have  you  been  told  the  average  kill  of  deer  in  the  450,000  acres 
proposed  for  a  park?  159!  If  you  want  to  know  why  this  is 
so,  jU)t  try  to  carry  a  400-pound  buck  out  of  that  rugged  motm- 
taln  terrain.  Make  It  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  and  It  will  help  to 
stock  adjacent  areas  that  remain  open  to  hunting.  The  result  will 
be  more  hunting  In  areas  that  are  huntable. 

Another  argument  against  the  park  is  that  It  would  lock  up 
Kings  Canyon  and  prevent  development  of  its  economic  resources. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  economic  value  of  Kings  Canyon  comes  from 
the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Kings  River.  The  proposed  Pine  Flat 
Reservoir,  which  would  Impound  the  entire  flow  of  the  Kings  River 
for  Irrigation,  Is  25  miles  outside  of  the  proposed  John  Mulr 
National  Park.  The  proposed  power  sites  are  outside.  Inside 
the  park  you  would  have  a  watershed  needed  for  the  protection 
of  vegetation. 

What  else  is  there  In  the  Kings  Canyon  wilderness?  Mining? 
Not  a  mine.  Commercial  timber?  Not  a  stick  that  covUd  be 
logged  at  a  profit. 

Necessary  sites  for  flood-control  works?  Dams  for  flood  control, 
as  lor  Irrigation,  are  not  built  In  mountain  canyons,  but  in  foothills. 
Once  again,  what  about  grazing?  The  900  head  of  cattle  that 
graze  in  the  scattered  mountain  meadows  are  Important  to  their 
owners,  and  this  is  recognized  In  the  park  bill;  but  as  an  economic 
resource,  grazing  disappeared  from  Kings  Canyon  years  ago.  In 
1891.  20,000  sheep  grazed  In  the  basin  of  the  Roaring  River  alone. 
Today  there  Is  no  forage  for  a  single  burro  in  a  region  that  once 
grazed  20.000  sheep.  But  If  you  make  It  a  national  park,  you  will 
get  some  of  the  vegetation  back  again,  and  to  that  extent  you  will 
restore  Nature's  system  of  flood  control  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
You  have  been  told,  quite  incorrectly,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  on 
this  subject.  I  wonder  how  many  people  know  that  three  former 
chiefs  of  the  Forest  Service.  Graves.  Greeley,  and  Stuart,  when  this 
question  has  been  before  Congress  in  the  past,  have  advocated 
that  Kings  Canyon  be  made  a  national  park.  So  does  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  and  so  did  his  father  Henry 
C.  Wallace,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  President 
Coclldge. 

I  ask  those  who  live  in  the  State  of  California  to  unite  with  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  see  to  It  that  this  wonderful 
area,  which  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  America,  be  made  into  a 
national  park  for  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  all  futtire  genera- 
tions. If  you  do  this  and  attach  to  It  the  magical  name  of  John 
Mulr.  It  will  become  one  more  magnet  by  which  California  will  draw 
the  American  people  westward;  one  more  center  of  enchantment  to 
make  them  come  again. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  assuring  you  stockmen  that  the  fair  use 
of  the  range  Is  a  matter  of  deep  personal  concern  to  me.  I  have 
followed  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  with  Interest 
and  not  without  anxiety.  Long  before  I  went  to  Washington  I 
learned  how  men  exercised  unlawful  sovereignty  over  lands  that 
were  net  theirs.  Every  complaint  that  has  ever  come  to  me  I  have 
caused  to  be  Investigated  and  the  reports  have  been  sent  directly 
to  my  desk.  If  you  know  of  auiy  discrimination,  if  you  know  of  any 
improper  use  of  the  range,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  me 
by  reporting  It  to  me  personally.  Just  write  "personal"  on  the  out- 
side of  yotur  envelope  and  your  letter  will  come  straight  to  my  desk. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  address  given  at  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Student  Union 
In  the  Hippodrome  Theater  of  New  York  City  on  December 
27.  1938,  by  Joseph  P.  Lash,  secretary  of  the  union,  on  the 
subject  "Students  and  Democracy." 

This  convention  was  addressed  by  a  number  of  noted 
figures.  Including  Mayor  La  Guardia,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  McAllister,  head  of  the  Women's  Division  ot 
the  National  Democratic  Committee. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  American  Student  Union  meets  this  evening,  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  100.000  studenta  in  high  school  and  college;  meet* 
having  chapters  and  active  contacu  in  300  academic  instltuliona. 
It  meets  for  this  convention,  a  responsible  and  stabilized  Institu- 
ton  within  the  educational  community. 

Let  no  one  scoff  at  these  achlevementa.  for  the  barriers  of  preju- 
dice and  legitimate  scepticism  that  we  iiave  had  to  surmount  have 
been  formidable. 

In  the  course  of  achieving  stability  on  the  c«unp\is  we  have  not 
abandoned  nor  blunted  essential  aims;  we  have  worked  unflag- 
gingly  to  awaken  the  student  from  his  thoughtleeenese  and  apathy: 
we  have  striven  unremittingly  for  the  welfare  of  our  student 
generations;  we  have  nailed  to  our  mast  the  banner  of  a  fon»'ard- 
movtng  democracy;  we  have  been  concerned  with  world  peace  and 
world  democracy  with  which  our  own  country's  fate  Is  indiaeolubly 
bound. 

We  are  assembled  at  this  fourth  annual  convention.  1,000  strong. 
to  review  our  work  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  year's  develop- 
ments. We  can  sum  up  the  latter  simply:  We  are  meeting  in  • 
post-Munich  world.  The  same  vast  significance  that  Sarajevo.  Ver- 
sailles. Locarno  had  for  past  generations  of  youth  Munich  will  have 
for  ours. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Daladler  aseured  the  world  after  Munlcta 
that  the  year  1938  would  be  crowned  with  peace  and  good  will,  but 
the  year  ends  bearing  within  its  womb  the  seeds  of  great  tribula- 
tions for  humanity  in  1939.  Munich  has  ushered  In  the  crisis  of 
democracy.  It  has  uncapped  a  Pandora's  box  of  racial  hatreds, 
national  chauvlnlFms,  and  bestial  Intolerances.  It  ha*  Imperiled 
free  institutions  throughout  the  world.  It  has  galvanised  the  sin- 
ister forces  of  fascism  in  our  own  country,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Dies  ccHiunittee.  Father  Coughlln,  and  others.  It  has  accelerated 
the  drive  to  war.  It  has  driven  men  of  good  will  into  hiding  placet 
and  delivered  nations  over  to  the  underworld  of  cutthroats,  gang- 
sters, and  the  depraved.  Freedom  la  destroyed,  reason  acomed. 
might  enthroned.  Such  is  the  moral  cllmAte  emgendcred  by 
Munich. 

Democracy  is  m  Jeopardy.  Peace  is  In  Jeopardy.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  entire  educational  community  must  be  enlicted  In 
a  vigorous  aSlrmation  of  democratic  principles. 

How  shall  we  help  fire  the  campus  with  this  active  concern  for 
the  fate  of  democracy? 

IDUCATION'S  •*ntIMEK  FOB  DEMOCRACT" 

First,  we  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  helping  render  our 
educational  system  a  more  sensitive  Instrument  in  the  aervlce  of 
democracy.  A  student  who  would  serve  democracy  must  help 
mold  the  structure  of  the  educational  system  In  the  image  of 
democracy.  He  must  help  shape  lU  courses  ao  that  they  are 
meaningful  and  pertinent  to  a  world  in  which  democracy  must 
move  forward  If  It  Is  to  siu-vlve.  He  must  help  the  school  provide 
American  society  with  leaders  gifted  with  social  vision.  He  must 
help  assure  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  American  Student  Union  proposes  In  the  coming  months  to 
launch  a  series  of  student  conferences  on  educational  policy  to 
help  formiilate  student  viewpoint  on  what  education  for  American 
life  should  be.  ».,*.». 

Secondly,  the  time  has  come  for  a  dramatic  restatement  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  In  every  educational  Institution  in  thl» 
country  We  propose  that  every  high  school  and  college  InlUate  a 
course,  "a  primer  for  democracy"  in  answer  to  "the  Nazi  primer" 
which  would  asaess  ideas  of  racial  supremacy,  the  exaltation  at 
violence,  racial  truths,  thinking  with  one's  blood,  in  Uxm»  at 
the  principles  on  which  our  country  ia  founded.  In  thla  conneo- 
tion.  the  American  Student  Union  applaud*  the  dedBioa  at  ttM 
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board  of  education  to  bold  "tolerance  aaaemblles"  In  the  New  York 
high  schools.  We  welcome  the  recent  action  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  inaugxiratlng  an  educational  program  In  "true  Christian 
democracy." 

Paaclsm  gains  a  hearing  as  Oovcmment  falls  to  serve  human 
needs  We  could  view  the  future  of  American  democracy  with 
equanimity  If  aU  the  American  people  were  assured  of  adequate 
food  clothes,  shelter,  education,  aiid  medical  care,  but  one-third 
of  ail  of  Americas  families  live  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $15  a 
week  Youth's  loyalty  to  democracy  would  not  be  oi)en  to  ques- 
tion If  youth  could  look  to  the  future  with  hope;  but  over  4,000.000 
young  people  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Fascism  could 
never  look  to  our  imlvrrsltles  for  Its  storm  troojys  if  our  coUege 
graduates  had  the  prospect  of  good  positions;  Instead  they  are 
confronted  with  the  dismal  outlook  of  Joblessness. 

EXTEND  THE  FRONTirBS  OF  DEMOCEACT 

It  U  therefore  most  ominous  that  the  forces  campaigning  In  the 
1938  elections  on  a  program  of  Oovcmment  withdrawal  from  efforts 
to  me>et  human  needs  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success.  Re- 
action appealed  to  youth  in  those  elections  telling  us  that  the  New 
Deal  was  mortgaging  our  future.  But  our  future  wlU  definitely  be 
mortgaged— mortgaged  to  disease.  Illiteracy,  poverty,  and  despair— 
unless  the  New  Deal's  program  for  utilizing  the  instrumentalities 
of  government  for  the  comirion  welfare  Is  successful.  We  must 
unite  the  campus  for  the  objectlvea  of  the  New  Deal.  We  must 
unite  the  campus  to  play  a  decisive  part  In  the  1940  elections. 

There  must  be  no  ambiguity  on  this  point.  The  sad  plight  of 
one-thlTd  of  our  population  inheres  not  In  Individual  shift lessness, 
trresponslblllty.  or  any  other  Tory  shibboleth,  but  In  the  lack  of 
social  planning.  In  the  lack  of  social  control.  In  the  concentration 
of  wealth  The  American  Student  Union  declares  that  the  fron- 
tiers of  democracy  mtist  be  extended  within  our  ecotunnlc  instltu- 
ttona.  Organization  of  labor,  of  consumers,  of  farmers  Is  one  of 
the  best  guaranties  that  no  aristocracy  of  wealth  wUl  continue  to 
dominate  our  ln«truinent«lltle»  of  government  to  lU  own  exduslTe 
advantage. 

The  American  Student  Union  proposes  that  every  college  and 
high  school  formulate  a  legislative  program  that  will  help  meet 
human  needs.  In  our  opinion,  this  means  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion In  order  to  assure  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  It 
means  continuance  and  extension  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  whose  fate  Is 
InUmately  linked  with  W.  P.  A.    It  means  Federal  legislation  to 

Erovlde  adequate  housing  and  medical  care.  It  means  a  compre- 
enslve  aocial-securlty  pro^n^m.  It  means  antllynchlng  legisla- 
tion It  means  the  safeguarding  of  labor's  rights  as  embodied  in 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  wage  and  hour  law.  Such 
a  program  would  create  professional  opportxmltles  for  college 
graduates.  It  would  help  block  the  road  to  the  development  of  a 
domestic  form  erf  fascism.  It  wovUd  keep  democracy  moving  by 
having  It  meet  human  needs. 

STtTDrMTS   WAMT  PKACS 

Finally,  any  program  to  strengthen  democracy  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  divorced  from  Its  fate  elsewhere.  It  Is  with 
pride  that  the  American  Student  Union  speaks  on  this  subject 
today.  Last  year  at  Vassar  predictions  of  dire  catastrophe  were 
made  when  we  dropped  the  Oxford  pledge.  A  student  union  split 
was  prophesied.  It  was  said  that  the  American  Student  Union  had 
come  out  for  war.  But  today  we  arc  more  flrmly  united  than  ever, 
while  our  opposition  organizes  its  mass  movement  by  coming  to 
conferences  that  other  people  organize  with  mimeograph  machines 
and  press  hand-outs. 

Only  because  we  dropped  the  meaningless  Oxford  pledge  was  the 
American  Student  Union  able  to  give  effective  leadership  to  the 
campus  peace  forces  dtulng  the  past  yeiu".  They  say  we  are  organ- 
izing the  campus  for  war.  Was  It  organization  for  war  when  we 
organized  a  1-hour  protest  stoppage  against  the  Nazi  seizure  of 
Austria?  Perhaps  If  there  had  been  more  actions  like  that,  the 
dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia  need  not  have  happened.  And 
in  the  Czechoslovak  crisis,  who  else  on  the  campus  had  a  program 
to  offer?  Who  took  the  leadership  among  students  when  the  Nazis 
launched  upon  their  night  of  barbarism?  Who  has  gathered  funds 
for  Spain?  Who  has  spoken  out  for  China?  In  all  this,  we  have 
been  moved  by  one  dominating  concern — ^how  to  preserve  American 
peace  and  American  democracy.  Because  we  have  not  been  con- 
cerned with  fighting  phantoms  and  bogeymen,  because  we  have 
not  made  a  policy  out  of  taactlon  nor  hiding  under  our  bedcovers, 
they  say  we  are  for  war.  We  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
if  the  lights  go  out  tn  Europe,  that  if  the  lights  go  out  in  the 
Orient.  America  will  not  likewise  be  engulfed  in  a  twilight  of 
reaction,  and.  In  the  end.  of  war. 

We  are  glad  that  American  foreign  policy  today  Is  Increasingly  one 
that  Is  active  In  defense  of  peace  and  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  We  erult  that  American  democracy  has  told  Hitler  off.  We 
exult  that  American  democracy  has  extended  credits  to  China 
despite  the  blustering  threats  of  the  Japanese  militarists.  We 
applaud  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  and  suspect  it  is  on  the  right 
track  for  is  It  not  denounced  as  Yankee  imperialism  by  Germany 
and  Italy?  But  we  must  go  further.  We  hc^>e  that  Congrese  will 
xmshackle  our  foreign  policy  so  that  America's  jfreat  Influence  can 
be  used  more  actively  against  aggression.  We  must  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  Spain.  We  must  halt  our  participation  In  Japanese 
aggression.  We  muat  strengthen  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  In  the 
Interests  of  democracy  Vigorous  American  leadership  can  halt  the 
retx«at   into   war.     Vigorous   American  leadership   can   untte   the 


aggression.    For  this  policy,  for 
ident  Union  has  no  apologies. 


peoples  of  the  world  against 
these  aspirations  the  American  S(( 

STUDENT  ASSEMBLY  FOR  LIBERAL  ACTION 

Such  is  the  program  of  the  American  Student  ^nlon.  It  to  a 
program  that  we  believe  can  enl  rt  the  united  f^PP^J*,  °^J?«  S"' 
^onal  community.  So  concern  k1  is  the  Am^'"*"'"  Student  Union 
that  the  entire  campus  enlist  in  his  crusade  to  make  of  democracy 
a  fighting  faith  that  our  conven  ion  wants  to  see  the  tilling  of  a 
national  student  assembly  for  U  )eral  action  next  Christmas.  The 
campus  needs  and  the  student  )ody  Is  searching  for  channels  to 
express  their  support  for  the  obj^tives  of  the  New  Deal  and  to  be 
effective  In  1940.  The  American  Student  Union  would  like  to  be 
that  channel.  We  are  for  that  Ivery  reason  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  mass  of  individual  student*,  with  teachers,  with  liberal 
educators,  and  student  leaders  li  the  launching  of  such  an  assem- 
bly The  time  has  come  when  everyone  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  democracy.    There  aie  no  side  lines  In  the  post-Munich 

I  want  at  this  point  to  clear  up  some  mlstmderstandlngs  about 
the  American  Student  Union. 

A.  B.  T7.  NOT  ACA1N1  IT  PRIVATE  PROPERTT 

We  are  not  a  leftist  or  antlcaplt  ilist  organization.  At  no  time  have 
we  made  any  declarations  agains ;  private  property.  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  In  the  American  Student  Union  would  advocate  the  sociali- 
zation of  tooth  brushes.  Neither  is  there  anyone  who  wotild  propose 
that  the  post  office  be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  that  the  am<  unt  of  social  control  be  determined 
by  the  needs  and  welfare  of  all  t  tie  people,  not  any  small  prlvUeged 
group. 

NOS  ACAII  ST  SXLJCION 

The  American  Student  Union  is  not  antirellglotis.  We  recognize 
that  piety,  charity,  the  needs  of  spirit,  and  humility  in  the  face  of 
our  vast  Ignorance,  find  expressio  n  in  religious  worship  and  we  stand 
for  the  freedom  of  such  worship.  Some  people  have  accused  us  of 
being  antlrellgiouB  because  of  oir  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  Spain.  We  have  lo  apologies  to  make  for  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Spanish  democracy.  But  we  do  not  identify  Loyalist 
Spain  with  oppxKltion  to  religious  freedom,  and  we  point  to  the 
decree  of  December  9  which  reestablished  normal  freedom  of  wor- 
ship In  the  Spanish  Republic.  I(  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
It  Is  fascism  and  not  democracy  that  spells  the  destruction  of 
religion. 

HOT  A  FEONT  FOE  ANT  "ISM" 
We  have  been  accused  by  the  1  Mes  committee  of  being  Communist 
and  being  agents  of  a  foreign  p  -incipal.  At  least,  that  is  what  we 
learn  from  the  papers.  We  cat<  sgorically  deny  both  these  charges. 
We  are  not  and  have  never  beeu  the  agent  or  representative  of  any 
foreign  principal.  We  are  not  doi  olnated  by  Communists  nor  have  we 
ever  expressed  any  belief  in  or  sympathy  for  communism.  We  sire  not 
a  "front"  or  blind  for  any  pers<Jn.  any  organization,  or  any  "ism." 
Our  only  concern  has  been  to  awaken  students  from  thoughtless- 
ness and  apathy  to  a  concern  :  or  having  democracy  serve  himian 
needs.  We  have  often  stated  tiat  there  were  Communists  In  our 
organization,  and  as  long  as  the  ir  adhere  to  the  rules  and  principles 
of  our  organization  they  will  remain.  American  democracy  was 
fotinded  and  has  flourished  ou  the  principle  that  everyone  was 
welcome  who  plays  the  game  acfsordlng  to  the  rules. 

There  is  real  Justice,  however^  in  the  criticism  of  those  who  state 
that  we  have  an  anti-adminis|ratlon  attitude.  E>r.  Leigh,  Presi- 
dent of  Bennington  College,  has  declared  that  sometimes  it  seems 
as  If  we  assume  almost  a  "student  class  conscious  attitude  of 
objection  to  faculties  and  adniinistrators."  We  acknowledge  this 
criticism.  We  recognize  that  the  educators  and  administrators  of 
otir  schools  and  colleges  by  and  I  large  have  a  devotion  to  democracy 
equal  to  ours.  We  believe  that  among  those  who  see  the  need  for 
defending  democracy,  there  can  be  cooperation,  and  we  will  strive 
to  establish   that  coo{>eratlon. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
We  believe  that  the  students  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  many  of  its 
Instructors  share  a  concern  for  peace  and  democracy  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  campus  as  a  whole.  Our  criticism  has  been  directed 
not  at  the  membership  of  theiR.  O.  T.  C.  but  at  the  anti-labor, 
antl -democratic  bias  which  th^  R.  O.  T.  C.  Manuals,  instructors, 
and  exercises  have  demonstrate  at  times.  In  our  effort  to  safe- 
guard democracy,  we  believe  that  the  members  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
will  accept  their  nw[ifiiinlhHliy  along  with  that  of  the  whole 
campus.  1 

■OLX.   CALL   r9B   BXrUAM   BIGHTS 

We  make  these  affirmations  because  we  believe  that  today  no 
Irrelevant  consideration,  no  accidental  prejudice  must  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  unity  of  all  the  cainptis  forces  of  democracy.  The  en- 
tire educational  community  mtist  be  united  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  democracy. 

We  have  outlined  for  you  the  program  of  the  American  Student 
Union.  It  is  in  essence  a  program  of  rededlcatlon  to  democracy. 
It  is  a  program  that  the  stucfent  body  will  endorse.  To  achieve 
the  widest  possible  endorsement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Amoican 
Student  Union,  to  give  them  [the  widest  possible  hearing  on  the 
campus,  let  us  laiinch  a  Hum^n  Rights  Roll  Call.  We  know  that 
there  are  at  least  250.000  students  and  educators  who  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  and  be  ctAinted  for  democracy,  because  they 
recognize  that  there  are  no  sidelines  In  the  poet-Munich  world. 

Fascism  has  not  gained  the  upper  hand.  This  Is  not  the  mo- 
ment for  peswlmlsm.     Did   an|one  Imagine  that  fascism   and  tha 
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system  of  enslavement  that  It  represents  would  give  up  without 
a  struggle?  Its  very  excesses  represent,  not  youthful  vigor,  but  a 
last  vain  effort  to  survive  Just  as  a  defeated  man  will  make  one 
more  sortie   before   surrender. 

Let  us  all  stand  fast — let  us  remain  united,  and  fascism  will 
shatter  itself  on  the  reck  of  that  unity  I 


Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thitrsday.  February  16. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ROBERT  RAMSPECK.   OF   GEORGIA.   FEB- 
RUARY 15,  1939 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  last  night  in  connection  with  memorial  services 
for  Susan  B.  Anthony: 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  being  remembered 
here  tonight  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  national  organization  of 
women  whose  purpose  is  to  carry  forward  the  great  fight  to  which 
she  gave  her  life. 

It  is  difficult  for  our  generation  to  realize  that  70  years  ago 
women  had  no  rights  regarding  their  own  children:  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  had  no  legal  right  to  the  money  she  might  earn: 
that  married  women  could  not  own  property:  that  women  could 
not  enter  hotels  or  restaurants  unless  accompanied  by  a  man; 
that  a  married  woman  coiUd  not  collect  damages  for  injury  to 
her  person  or  reputation;  that  only  one  coUege  admitted  women 
and  that  women  could  not  vote  or  hold  public  office. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  brains,  the  energy,  and  the  ability 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  were  devoted  to  a  fight  to  change  these  con- 
ditions. She  sought  for  her  sex  the  right  to  equal  consideration, 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  the  right  to  own  property,  and 
to  retain  salaries  and  wages  earned. 

When  she  died  at  the  age  of  86  some  progress  had  been  made, 
some  laws  had  been  enacted,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  as  the 
result  of  her  efforts  the  mind  of  the  Nation  had  been  changed. 

Today  others  will  no  doubt  go  more  Into  detail  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  In  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  I  hope  to  draw  a  lesson  for  our  generation  based  upon 
the  life  of  this  great  woman. 

As  one  Interested  in  government,  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced 
with  many  difficult  problems.  I  regret  to  see  so  many  who  take 
the  position  that  one  person  can  have  no  effect  upon  their  solution. 
Every  generation  has  lu  own  problems.  Those  of  today,  although 
complex  and  difBcuit,  are  perhaps  no  harder  for  us  to  solve  than 
were  the  problems  of  any  other  generation. 

The  life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  should  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for 
those  of  our  generation.  It  shotild  prove  an  effective  answer  to 
those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  effort  of  any  one  person 
to  be  useful  and  effective. 

Certainly  no  person  In  the  history  of  America  ever  faced  a  harder 
task  than  that  chosen  by  Miss  Anthony.  When  she  began  her 
efforts  to  change  the  stattis  of  women,  she  was  subjected  to  ridi- 
cule, abuse,  and  Intolerance.  She  had  to  persuade  men  against 
their  wUl.  and.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  found  opposition 
among  those  she  sought  to  help. 

To  this  battle  she  brought  patience.  Intelligence,  and  ability. 
She  also  had  courage  to  carry  on  In  the  face  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties she  encountered.  By  education,  by  persistence,  by  persuasion, 
and  by  organization  she  gradually  beat  down  the  opposition  and 
created  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  male  population  to  give 
Justice  to  women. 

Of  course,  she  did  not  do  all  of  this  alone.  She  brotight  to  her 
support  many  men  and  women,  because  they  were  persuaded  to 
believe  in  her  cause,  but  she  was  the  motivating  Influence  In  this 
great  change  of  sentiment. 

Every  woman  of  today  who  participates  In  the  right  to  govern. 
ev^ry  woman  who  enjoys  the  right  to  uork  and  own  property 
should  be  grateful  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  to  those  who  joined 
in  her  efforts.  We  all  should  honor  her  because  she.  through 
her  efforts,  created  a  finer  and  a  more  noble  civilization. 

We  can  and  should  btilld  monuments  to  her.  We  can  and 
shoiild  name  schools  for  her.  But.  above  aU  things,  we  should 
be  Inspired  by  her  llf«  to  work  and  strive  for  an  even  greater 
and  better  civilization. 

The  late  Arthur  Brisbane  once  said:  "There  never  was  a  nobler, 
more  unselfish  soldier  of  the  human  race.  The  world  might  well 
have  wept,  had  that  chUd  been  bom  a  boy  instead  of  being 
Busan  B.  Anthony." 


Coming  as  I  do  from  the  State  In  which  is  located  the  first 
college  for  women.  Wesleyan  CoUege  at  Maoon.  Oa..  and  from 
which  the  first  woman.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton.  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  I  take  pleasure  in  having 
a  part  in  the?^  exercises  honoring  a  great  uoman  who  proved 
herself  to  be  a  greater  American. 

Every  American  today  might  well  study  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments  of  this  great  American  and  emulate  her  example. 
There  is  need  today  for  patriotic  and  unselfish  efforts  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  to  bring  to  a  solution  the  many  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced.  If  each  of  us  would  devote  to  the  general  welfare 
one-tenth  of  the  effort,  the  ability,  and  the  courage  which  Susan 
B.  Anthony  used  for  the  betterment  of  her  fellow  citizens,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  more  noble  and  greater  Nation  would 
be  the  result. 

While,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  fellow 
workers,  many  of  the  restrictions  have  been  removed  from  the  lives 
of  our  women,  the  battle  has  not  ended.  Even  now  there  are  those 
who  would  restrict  the  right  of  women  to  work.  There  are  those 
who  care  nothing  for  the  economic  welfare,  the  health,  or  the 
education  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Fortxmately,  many  women  of  today  are  interested  In  our  prob- 
lems. Many  women,  and  men  also,  are  working  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  all  classes,  for  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  economic 
conditions,  for  better  health  and  living  conditions,  and  for  wider 
cducatlonaJ  opportunities  for  all  of  our  people. 

While  to  those  of  us  now  living  In  this  complex  age  the  present 
situation  may  seem  so  difficult  as  to  make  Ineffective  the  efforts  of 
any  one  person,  if  we  but  remember  the  odds  which  Susan  B. 
Anthony  faced,  and  notice  the  Improvements  resulting  from  the 
movement  she  sponsored,  we  must  conclude  that  no  task  Is  so  diffi- 
cult, no  problem  so  complex  that  It  can  resist  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  if  that  opinion  results  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  catise  is  just  and  fair  and  the  purpose  sought  is  for  the  good 
of  all.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  waged  her 
battle,  and  she  was  successful  because  what  she  sought  to  do  was 
fair,  just,  and  In  the  Interest  of  all. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  a  maker  of  history.  We  stand  here  to- 
night in  the  presence  of  a  monument  erected  In  her  memory.  The 
woman's  sviffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  a  montmaeni 
to  her  work.  A  postage  stamp  has  been  issued  in  her  honor. 
Many  Governors  have  Issued  proclamations  In  memory  of  her  birth. 
Many  laws  in  the  Interest  of  women  and  of  humanity  speak  mort 
than  I  could  say  tar  the  effect  her  life  had  upon  our  Nation. 

But  to  me  comes  the  hope  that  her  greatest  monument  may 
prove  to  be  the  result  of  her  life  as  an  example  to  those  now  living, 
the  hope  that  others  may  emulate  her  interest  In  the  welfare  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  people;  that  we  may  honor  her  by  being 
active  In  promoting  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
people. 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings,      . 

And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rinffi,     ' 

And  common  folks,  like  you  and  me. 

Are  builders  for  eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools.  I 

A  shapeless  mass,  and  a  book  of  rules. 

And  each  must  make,  ere  life  has  fiown, 

A  stumping  block  or  a  stepping  stone  !*• 
Susan  B.  Anthony  made  her  life  a  stepping  stone  upon  which 
mUllons   have    climbed    to    a   happier   and    bett«r   Utt.    May    we 
honor  her  by  doing  likewise. 


Frances  Perkins 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARK3 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  16.  1939 


AN  ANSWER  BY  HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS.  OF  NEW  JERSBT, 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  STATEMENT  OF  FRANCES  PERKINS,  SECRE- 
TARY OP  LABOR  

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  the  public  statement  of  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor: 

The  public  statement  of  Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  lAbor. 
made  In  defense  of  herself,  of  James  L.  Houghtellng.  Conmilasloner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  Gerard  D.  BelUy.  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  against  my  charges  that  they  con- 
spired to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  failing  to 
enforce  the  immigration  laws,  in  my  opinion,  subtalos  the  charges 
I  made. 


'N 
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The  Secretary  of  tl>e  Department  ot  Labor  attempts  In  her  de- 
fenae  to  excuae  her  faUure  to  enforce  tbe  Immigration  laws  by 
■ubordlnntmg  them  to  her  personal  views  concerning  the  right* 
of  alien  Ccramunlala  under  the  Ck)nBtltutlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  derenae  was  a  blg-Blater  story,  a  plea  that  even  aliens  who 
are  Communists  should  have  the  same  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion aa  native-born  cltizena  have.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  her 
defeiwe  attempt*  to  aectire  these  new  rights  for  aliens  who  are 
Communists  through  the  Judicial  decree  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  deport  aliens  whose 
political  views  are  dangerous  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  her  defense,  falls  to  even  mention  the 
one  thing  which  she  has  repeatedly  relied  upon  In  her  former 
statements  on  this  subject,  to  wit,  that  the  Bridges  and  Strecker 
ftffff  are  almost  Identical  except  that  the  evidence  In  the  Strecker 
case  was  stronger  than  the  evidence  in  the  Bridges  case.  This 
omission  clearly  demonstrates  that  either  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
now  concludes  that  the  two  cases  are  not  similar  or  that  the 
Strecker  case  may  be  the  weaker  of  the  two.  a  contention  which 
I  havf  made  from  the  beginning.  It  may  even  be  poeslble  that 
MtaB  'Perkins  has  at  long  last  come  to  realize  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Strecker  case  may  not  serve  as  an  au- 
thority in  the  Bridges  caae.  As  a  matter  oS  fact,  despite  the 
repeated  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  contrary. 
It  h«a  never  been  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  prove 
that  Bridges  was  or  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In  order 
to  deport  him,  for  two  of  the  four  charges  In  the  Bridges  warrant 
at  arrest  are  that  h»  Is  affiliated  with  an  OTganlzatlon  that  be- 
lieves in.  advocates,  or  teaches  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence,  and  these  charges  are 
not  ptreaent  In  the  Strecker  caae. 

The  statement  of  ICss  Perkins  shows  very  definitely  that  In  the 
appeal  of  the  Strecker  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  she  is  seeking 
ways  and  means,  or  legal  grotinds,  on  which  to  save  Communist 
aliens  from  deporUtlon:  (1)  By  advising  them  (to  quote  from 
MiM  Perkins'  statement)  "that  our  American  Institutions  operate 
without  fear  or  favor  and  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  to  the  stranger 
within  our  gates,  aa  well  as  to  the  native-born."  Aliens  who  be- 
lieve In  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  are  the  only  aliens  involved  In  this  Issxie.  There- 
fore, I  must  Infer  that  Prances  Perkins,  by  the  term  "stranger 
within  our  gates."  means  the  Conununlst  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  Statee:  (3)  In  citing  the  Herndon  caae  on  page  6  of  her 
defense,  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  Injects  issues  and  defenses  Into 
the  Strecker  case  whlc^ta  even  he  did  not  urge:  as  also  when  she 
says  on  page  8  of  her  statement,  "The  immigration  laws  have 
peculiar  slgniflcance  to  the  future  of  our  country,  and  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  those  who  administer  them  to  aim  at  certain  Important 
goals;  to  p>reserve  for  this  country  its  institutions,  its  ideals,  and 
Its  Government  aaJe  from  any  foreign  forces  which  present  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  continuance  of  our  toay  of  living."  The 
.  language  which  Is  Italiciaed  in  MIjbs  Perkins'  quotation  Is  taken 
from  the  Herndon  case,  which  was  not  an  Immigration  case  but 
dealt  with  the  rights  of  a  elttaen  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  statement  of  Prances  Perkins  is  de&nlte  proof  of  her  desire 
that  an  adverse  decision  be  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Government  m  the  Strecker  case. 

It  Is  also  clear  evidence  that  Prances  Perkins  is  representing 
Communist  aliens  and  not  the  Government  of  the  UnlKxl  States 
In  urging  an  appeal  of  the  Strecker  decision,  and  that  she  has  the 
interests  of  these  Communist  aliens  more  at  heart  than  she  does 
her  sworn  duty  to  enforce  the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

As  further  evidence.  Indicative  of  IClss  Perkins'  violation  of  the 
Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  she  halls  the  decision  of 
Judge  Hutcheson.  who  decided  adversely  on  her  warrant  of  depor- 
tation, and  lauds  Judge  Hutcheson  as  one  of  the  great  jurists  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection  she  says.  "This  opinion  by  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  Jurists,  Judge  Hutcheson.  was 
to  the  effect  that  an  alien  who  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  was  not  on  that  ground  deporta- 
ble under  the  Immigration  laws."  Repeatedly  in  her  statement 
Miss  Perkins  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  Is  not  a  lawyer, 
and  yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  jurist  who  decided 
adversely  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  warrant  as  "one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  Jurists."  She  gives  fulsome  praise  to 
the  Judge  who  decides  adversely  to  the  Labor  Department  and 
reverses  its  order  of  deportation  against  Strecker.  Such  praise 
might  be  expected  from  Strecker's  attorney,  but  never  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  desirous  of 
evading  her  manifest  duty  under  the  inunigration  laws. 

Miss  Perkins  further  says:  "Judge  Hutcheson's  opinion  (taken 
together  with  recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Herndon  and  DeJonge  cases)  led  to  a  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  older  cases  under  the  Immigration  law  were  still 
a  guide  and  whether  they  applied  to  the  Communist  Party  as  It 
now  functions. "  This  reference  to  the  Herndon  case,  which  is 
quoted  at  length  In  the  brief  filed  by  the  Solicitor  General  in  the 
Strecker  case  is  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Perkins  desires 
to  defeat  the  UnmlgratloQ  laws  of  the  United  States  through 
seeking  from  the  Supreme  Court  an  opinion  holding  that  the  Im- 
mlgraUon  laws  are  unconstitutional,  violating  the  first  amendment 
to  the  CoDstltutlOD  of  the  United  States. 

The  Solicitor  General  and  his  associates,  and  Mr.  Beilly.  Solicitor 
ct  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  the  brief  heretofore  filed  by  them 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Strecker  case, 
devotes  several  pages  to  the  Herndon  case  and  suggests  that  aliens 
have  rlghu  under  the  ConsUtutlda  of  the  United  States  which 


have  never  been  accorded  to  fthem.  rights  which  may  limit  or 
Invalidate  the  present  immigration  laws  providing  for  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  who  believe  Im  advocate,  or  teach  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Gove^iment  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Perkins  rejverts  to  this  case  In  her  statement 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  defeat 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States.  Herndon  was  and  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  ais  constitutional  rights  were  and 
are  entirely  different  from  the  rights  of  a  Communist  alien,  and 
yet  Miss  Perkins  and  the  legal  st  ifls  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  lave  and  are  seeking  to  Inject  Into 
the  Strecker  case  the  constitutional  safeg\iards  which  are  provided 
only  for  the  citizens  of  our  couitry. 

The  statement  contained  in  tae  brief  heretofore  filed  by  Govern- 
ment counsel  on  behalf  of  Stre(  ker  In  the  Supreme  Ctotut  is  amaz- 
ing proof  that  they  seek  to  defei  it  the  Government's  cause  of  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court.    They  aiy: 

"While  respondent  did  not  j  peclflcally  raise  In  his  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  (R.  1-2),  or  in  tils  assignment  of  errcars  below  (R. 
67-69),  or  In  his  brief  in  oppoiltlon  to  certiorari,  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  freed  am  of  speech  and  of  assembly  under 
the  first  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  that  question 
may  be  deemed  by  the  Court  lo  be  pertinent  with  respect  to  this 
qtieetlon  of  statutory  construction.  (Cf.  Herndon  v.  lAJwry.  301 
U.  S.  242.)" 

Miss  Perkins'  statement  seeks  to  cloud  the  Issues  involved  In  the 
charges  which  I  have  made  agal|nst  her  by  saying: 

"There  Is  some  suggestion  •  •  •  that  Bridges  threatened  me 
and  others  in  the  Department  of  Labor  with  violence  and  showed 
us  a  want  of  respect  which  led  to  our  following  a  procedtire  out  of 
the  ordinary  •  •  • .  I  say  1  his  merely  to  indicate  that  neither 
through  fear  nor  cowardice  has  any  member  of  the  Dejjartment  of 
Labor  at  any  time  been  swaye^  from  his  duty  In  connection  with 
the  Bridges  matter."  i 

Certainly  there  was  never  any  allegation  in  the  Impeachment 
resolution  that  Bridges  threatened  Miss  Perkins  or  others  In 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Tpere  was  ample  evidence,  however, 
from  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Phelan.  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Inunigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in  San 
Francisco,  and  also  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Bonham.  District  Director  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  at  Seattle.  Wash., 
that  the  Communists  were  preparing  to  intimidate  witnesses  who 
wotild  appear  against  Bridges  tn  the  deportation  proceedings;  and 
on  March  23.  1938.  Frances  Po^lns  advised  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  that —       I 

"Several  persons  who  have  hied  affidavits  about  the  case  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalj^tion  Service  have  said  that  they 
feared  for  their  personal  safetjr  If  they  were  compelled  to  testify 
fearlessly.  In  order  to  assure  protection  for  these  people  during 
the  pendence  of  the  hearing  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would 
notify  the  United  States  maishals  in  those  cities  to  assist  the 
local  immigration  officers  to  the  extent  that  will  seem  desirable 
on  days  when  particulal'  witnesses  are  to  appear." 

Thereafter,  and  on  April  1,  1938.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  the  present 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  and  the  then  Acting  At- 
torney General,  advised  Mlsg  Perkins  that  It  "would  not  be 
possible  to  assign  United  Stajtes  marshals  to  be  present  at  the 
deportation  pro^edings." 

Obvlotisly,  Miss  Perkins  anil  her  immediate  associates  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  were  never  threatened  by  Harry  Bridges, 
for  they,  in  the  positions  wht;h  they  now  occupy,  have  been  the 
very  best  friends  that  this  C<  mmunlst  alien  could  possibly  have 
had. 

On  page  8  of  Miss  Perkins'  irtatement  she  says:  "Also  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  there  Is  ]  lo  hazard  to  our  population  or  Insti- 
tutions Involved  In  these  post  jonements  because  of  the  fact  that 
If  Bridges  or  any  other  alien  a :  any  time  takes  any  action  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  1  Jnited  States  by  force  or  by  violence, 
or  if  he  commits  any  crime,  hf  can  and  will  be  promptly  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  or  deported  under  the  terms  and  requirements 
of  law."  How  Prances  Perkins  could  ever  make  such  a  statement. 
In  view  of  the  complaints  aboiit  Bridges  given  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  far  back  as  1934.  a|id  the  strong  mcrlminating  evidence 
against  Harry  Bridges  given  to  the  Department  of  Labor  since  1937, 
is  Inconceivable.  Yet  Harry  fridges,  alien  Communist,  has  never 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Detartment  of  Labor.  In  fact,  unlike 
other  alien  Communists  who  '.  lave  been  released  only  on  bond,  he 
Is  allowed  to  go  scot  free  on  his  own  recognizance.  Further,  she 
offers  no  defense  for  her  condu  ct  In  this  respect. 

The  most  amazing  part  of  the  whole  defense  Is  Miss  Perkins* 
statement: 

"I  also  wish  to  emphasize  th  »t  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Communist  Parly.  I  do  not  share  the  economic  or 
political  views  of  the  C^mmui.ists.  1  regard  many  of  their  tactics 
as  an  Impediment  to  the  efflcent  functioning  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  of  society  at  large,  jl  find  In  their  Insistence  upon  party 
authority  and  their  emphasis  On  class  struggle,  their  conception  of 
a  dictatorship  of  one  class  aind  their  oft-repeated  contempt  for 
religion  the  negation  of  that  [individual  liberty  and  that  develop- 
ment of  the  hxm^an  personalky  for  which  this  country  and  every 
democracy  must  stand." 

The  significance  of  the  f 
by  an  analysis  of  the  words 
she  Is  opposed  to  the  Comm 
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She  does  not  say  that  she  Is  opposed  to  their  tactics,  but  she  says, 
"I  do  not  share  their  economic  and  political  views." 

She  does  not  say  that  she  is  opposed  to  their  tactics,  but  she  says. 
"I  regard  many  of  their  tactics  as  an  impediment  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of  society  at  large."  And 
Miss  Perkins  finds  their  views  on  "party  authority,  class  struggle, 
conception  of  a  dictatorship  of  one  class,  and  their  oft-repeated  con- 
tempt for  religion"  not  something  that  is  obnoxloxis  to  her,  but  as 
the  "negation  of  that  individual  liberty  and  that  development  of  the 
human  personality  for  which  this  country  and  every  democracy  must 
stand." 

In  other  words.  Miss  Perkins  could  not  have  expressed  her  opposi- 
tion to  conununism  in  more  complimentary  and  kindly  phraseology. 
She  doesn't  hate  it;  sbe  doesn't  abhor  it:  she  dislikes  certain  fea- 
tures of  It.  Prom  this  gentle  "slap  on  the  wrtst"  which  she  gives 
to  communism,  she  then  moves  Into  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  her  duties  as  Secretary  of  Labor  In  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Immigration  laws.  She  reminds  us  of  the  "solemn  character 
of  the  task  that  has  been  entrusted"  to  her.  and  of  the  fact  that 
"the  power  wbich  Is  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  law 
Is  In  many  resjsects  the  most  serious  and  the  most  drastic  adminis- 
trative power  vested  In  any  executive  officer  in  our  Government." 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  "har,  the  powrr.  In  certain  specific 
situations,  not  even  Involving  a  crime,  to  Issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  any  alien  In  the  United  States;  he  has  the  power  virtually 
to  imprison  that  person;  and  he  has  the  power  to  order  that  person 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  coxintry  of  his  nationality,  even  though  he 
reco^lzes  thkt  In  some  circumstances  this  Is  tantamount  to  sending 
an  alien  to  his  death." 

The  error  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  her  foregoing  analysis  lies 
In  the  fact,  first,  that  It  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
not  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  decides  the  grounds  upon  which 
aliens  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  thereafter  appre- 
hended, imprisoned,  or  deported  from  the  United  States;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  willing  and  able  to 
enforce  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  she 
has  no  right  to  hold  that  office  nor  to  allow  her  personal  concep- 
tion of  what  Is  or  what  Is  not  desirable  for  the  country  to  Interfere 
with  the  due  enforcement  of  said  laws. 

With  this  closing  remark.  I  beseech  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  look  upon  the  defense  of  Prances  Perkins,  which 
I  as.sume  was  presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  same  wording  and  form  as  it  was  given  to 
the  press,  as  a  document  of  evasion  and  deception.  I  beseech  you 
to  not  only  read  between  the  lines  of  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tarj  of  Labor  but  to  check  her  remarks  with  the  files  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Further.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  In  mind  two 
things:  (1)  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  shown  by  her  own 
words  that  she  Is  endeavoring  to  replace  our  Inunigration  statutes 
vrith  some  sort  of  idealistic  philosophy  peculiar  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  and  (2)  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  are  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  to  correct  the  very  shameful  condition  which 
has  developed  In  the  Department  of  Labor  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  address  made  by  myself 
at  the  Uncoln  Day  dinner  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  February  13,  1939: 

I  never  grow  tired  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps  any 
facts  or  incidents  that  I  might  tell  concerning  the  life  of  that 
great  American  would  be  known  to  most  everyone  In  this  audi- 
ence, yet  there  Is  something  about  It  that  caur.es  us  to  want  to 
hear  it  over  and  over  again.  I,  for  one.  thrill  at  the  thought  of  the 
rise  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  lowly  country  boy  to  the  great 
natural  leader  that  he  was.  May  the  time  never  come  In  America 
when  we  no  longer  cherish  and  repeat  the  story  of  the  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  poverty  and  obscurity  and  by  combin- 
ing hcneit  effort  with  a  divine  purpose,  rising  to  the  position  of 
highest  responsibility  In  all  the  land.  The  life  of  Lincoln  is 
typical  pf  American  opportunity.  May  the  time  never  come  when 
we,  m  our  zest  and  our  desire  to  make  life  secure,  so  Interfere  with 
the  natural  processes  and  stifle  enterprise  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  make  a  recurrence  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  Impossible.  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  is  not  another  country  in  the  whole  world 
in  which  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be  recounted.    He  is 


distinctly  the  product  of  a  free  country,  a  oountry  void  of  title, 
caste,  or  class  consciousness. 

WhUe  President.  Lincoln  himself  said:  T  happen  temporarily  to 
occupy  this  big  White  House,  I  am  living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  look  to  come  here,  as  my  father's  child  ha«. 
It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free 
Oovemment  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair 
chance  •  •  •  that  the  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we 
may  not  lose  our  birthright." 

As  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  went  down  Into  the  shadow  of  death,  on 
that  bleak  day  In  February  1809.  little  did  she  reallre  that  the  new 
life  that  she  gave  to  the  world  would  forever  be  America's  Idol  at 
honesty,  hard  work,  truthfulness,  self-denial,  and  attainment.  In 
Ood's  great  outdoors,  among  the  trees,  and  beneath  His  starry 
sky.  in  what  is  now  Larue  County,  Ky..  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
bom  on  February  12,  1809.  There  he  lived  until  1816,  m-hen  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  westward  near  to  what  Is  now  Ocntr7%'ille, 
Ind.  At  the  age  of  8  years,  his  mother  died,  and  in  1830  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  like  to  think  of 
Lincoln  during  this  time  and  to  bear  again  the  stories  and  incl- 
dpnts  cf  his  life  as  a  boy.  We  love  to  visualize  him  reading  by  the 
fireplace,  pouring  over  the  Holy  Bible,  .Ssop's  Fables.  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Woem'f  Life  of  Washington.  We  might  truthfully  say  that  Lin- 
coln's library  was  meager,  yet  we  must  also  realize  that  they  were 
the  finest  books  and  that  they  were  few  enough  In  number  that 
there  was  time  for  him  to  study  and  meditate  upon  them. 

I  love  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  becau.se  he  did  not  climb 
the  ladder  of  success  through  any  pride  of  jsedigree.  He  was 
living  proof  of  that  great  maxim  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  his  life  will  forever  stir  the  ambition  of  boys  and  girls  throiigh- 
out  the  land  In  their  desire  to  make  good.  Lincoln's  life  was 
not  a  rosy  path.  The  bitterest  of  heartaches  and  experiences 
were  his.  and  no  doubt  such  a  background,  was  what  prompted 
him  to  say.  when  inquiry  was  made  about  his  boyhood  and 
family,  he  answered  by  quoting  from  Gray's  "Elegy":  "The  sh(nt 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Little  did  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
nilnols  realize  who  was  In  their  midst  when  the  towering 
Lincoln,  who  measured  six  feet  four,  moved  among  them  from 
1834  to  1842.  Perhaps  the  same  things  might  be  said  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  where  he  sfft 
as  a  Representative  from  1847  to  1849.  But  all  of  this  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  groundwork  used  by  the  hand  of  divine 
Providence  in  raising  up  a  man  who  would  be  the  preserver  of 
ovir  Nation  and  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 

Lincoln  has  been  charactertred  as  a  dreamer  In  Incidents 
where  he  was  applying  himself  to  some  book  In  his  Idle  momenta. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  prophet 
too.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  the  speech  which  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  on 
January  12,  1848,  speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  said.  "His  mind  Is  taxed  beyond  Its  power,  is  rutmlng  hither 
and  thither,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  burning  surface, 
finding  no  position  on  which  It  can  settle  down  and  be  at  ease." 
I  had  to  pinch  mjrself  twice  before  I  could  make  myself  believe 
that  he  was  talking  about  the  President  back  in  1848. 

Lincoln  believed  In  a  representative  form  of  government.  Be 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  It  was 
when  the  founding  fathers  created  It.  Otu  heritage  as  a  free 
people  Is  that  of  a  representative  form  of  govvnment.  The 
American  contribution  to  the  science  of  government  Is  its  estab- 
lishment of  representative  government.  A  system  whereby  the 
people  rule  themselves  through  their  selected  Representatives, 
and  these  Representatives  are  restrained  by  certain  constitutional 
limitations. 

Throughout  the  ages  mankind,  in  Its  attempt  to  rule  Itself,  has 
gene  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  pendulum  has  swung 
from  the  rtile  of  the  mob  to  the  rule  of  the  king,  and  from  king  to 
mob.  The  mob.  If  necessary,  would  rise  and  destroy  the  king  and 
seize  his  property,  and  the  king  In  turn  would  destroy  the  mob  and 
selae  their  property.  A  line  of  kings  would  rule  until  there  arose 
a  ruler  who  was  harsh  and  cruel  and  unjust.  The  people  would 
then  rise  up  and  destroy  such  a  king,  and  they  would  go  on  ruling 
themselves  tintll  their  lack  of  order  and  system  resulted  In  mob 
rule;  then  there  would  arise  a  proclaimed  leader,  who  would  say  to 
the  people,  "Follow  me;  I  am  the  way  out."  This  leader  would 
again  establish  a  rule  of  one  m.an.  Certain  European  countries 
have  recently  gone  through  Just  such  experiences.  But  the  Ameri- 
can representative  form  of  government  Is  a  middle  course  between 
mob  rule  and  the  rule  of  one  man. 

In  these  modern  days  I  think  it  Is  well  that  we  give  some  atten- 
tion to  our  terminology.  Various  subversive  groups  have  perverted 
and  debased  the  word  "democracy."  There  came  to  my  de*.k  this  last 
week  a  publication  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  contained  many 
articles  and  editorials  on  current  political  affairs.  Throughout  each 
one  of  these  articles  the  writer  gloated  upon  the  glories  of  a 
democracy.  They  arrogantly  refer  to  the  preservation  of  democracy 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  Be  not 
deceived;  the  Communists,  agitators,  aiid  like  raxllcals  do  not 
believe  In,  nor  are  they  friendly  to.  the  real  American  democracy, 
the  democracy  of  rcprestmtative  government.  This  Nation  of  ours 
is  a  republic.  __ 

In  section  4  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
we  find  these  vrords:  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government."  It  was  this 
representative  form  of  government  that  Uncoln  bad  In  mind  In  lila 
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llrtt  Inaugural  addresa  when  he  aald:  "A  majority  held  In  restraint 
by  const Ituttonal  checks  and  limitations  and  always  changing 
eaally  with  deliberate  change  oX  puUic  opinion  and  sentiment  Is 
the  only  true  aoverelgn  of  a  free  people."  In  other  words,  our 
American  government  Ls  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

It  was  such  a  republican  form  of  government  that  Thoma« 
Jefferson  and  his  great  body  of  followers  believed  In.  And  today 
I  take  my  hat  off  tc  our  Jeffersonlan  Democrats,  and  bid  them 
welcome  to  the  wvlor  party  of  America.  The  party  that  once 
more,  with  God's  help,  must  save  America,  this  time  from  com- 
plete moral  and  financial  bankruptcy  and  from  fcffeign  phUoaophiea 
and  entanglements. 

Thoughtful  citizens  throughout  our  land  are  alarmed  over  our 
national  debt.  Let  us  refer  to  the  immortal  Lincoln,  he  said: 
"Coming  expendlturea  mtist  be  met,  and  the  present  debt  mxwt  tw 
paid;  and  money  cannot  always  be  txjrrowed  for  these  objects. 
The  system  of  loans  Is  but  temporary  in  its  nature  and  must  soon 
explode.  It  Is  a  sj-stem  not  only  ruinotis  while  it  lasts,  but  one 
that  must  soon  fall  and  leave  us  destitute.  As  an  individual  who 
undertalLes  to  live  by  borrowing,  soon  finds  his  original  means 
devoured  by  Interest,  and  next,  no  one  left  to  Jxmtow  from,  so 
must  it  t>e  with  the  Oovemment." 

I  will  concede  that  the  New  Deal  party  has  led  in  spending  and 
In  the  growth  of  bureaucracy.  But  it  has  been  the  Republican 
Party  that  has  progressed  in  our  great  social  reforms.  It  was 
the  Republican  Slates  which  led  the  way  in  education,  child 
welfare,  mother's  pensions.  wx)rkmen's  compensation  laws,  the 
promotion  of  safety  for  workers,  and  other  humanitarian  enter- 
prises. 

As  we  face  the  future  with  its  challenge  for  further  progress 
in  the  solution  of  our  problems,  we  start  from  a  premise  growing 
out  of  the  great  mind  and  heart  of  our  first  Republican  President. 
On  July  1.  1854,  Lincoln  declared:  "The  legitimate  object  of 
govenuncnt  is  to  do  for  a  commiinlty  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  do  so  well  for 
themselves  in  their  separate  and  Individual  capacity.  In  all  that 
the  people  can  Individually  do  as  well  for  themselves,  government 
oiight  not  to  Interfere." 

At  the  same  time.  Lincoln  was  aware  of  the  ever-increasing  bur- 
den of  Government  and  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  when  he  said: 
"It  h.'is  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain Its  existence  in  great  emergencies."  And  again  he  said:  "I 
believe  each  Individual  is  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  so  far  as  it  In  nowise  interferes  with 
any  other  man's  rights." 
^  True  It  is  that  Lincoln  lived  in  a  day  when  our  modern  cities 
were  yet  in  their  infancy.  We  were  then  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural nation.  Yet  he  had  a  vision  of  the  problems  and  the  needs 
of  labor  and  a  sense  of  fairness  for  the  man  who  works  in  our 
great  industrial  centers.  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  creed  of  all  Re- 
publicans concerning  labor.  About  a  year  before  his  death  he  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  worklngmen  in  New  York,  and  among  other 
things  he  said:  "The  strongest  bond  of  hximan  sympathy  outside 
the  family  relations  should  be  one  uniting  all  workinj  people  of 
all  nations,  all  tongues,  and  kindred.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  war 
upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the  fruit  of 
labor,  property  is  desirable;  It  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  it  is 
Just  an  encouragement  to  Industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him 
who  is  hou=e'ess  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work 
diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  and  thus,  by  example,  assur- 
ing that  his  own  is  safe  from  violence  when  built."  And  again  he 
said:  "Labor  Is  prior  to  and  Independent  of  capital.  Capital  Is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor  and  would  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not 
existed.  Labor  Is  the  superior  of  capital  and  deserves  a  much 
higher  consideration." 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  imports  of  many  nations,  and  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements  are  questioned.  We  should  be  mindful  of 
the  words  of  Lincoln  when  he  said:  "I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay  tariff 
Whig.  In  the  old  days  I  made  more  speeches  on  that  subject  than 
any  other.  I  have  not  since  changed  my  views.  I  believe  yet  if 
we  could  have  a  moderate,  carefully  adjusted,  protective  tariff,  so 
far  acquiesced  in  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  B\ibject  of  political  strife, 
squabbles,  changes,  and  uncertainties.  It  would  be  better  for  us." 

We  have  ever  been  faced  with  socialistic  philosophy.  There  have 
been  those  In  our  midst  who  would  convince  us  that  our  economic 
system  Is  wrong.  It  was  the  humble  Lincoln,  the  poor  country  boy, 
.the  debt-ladened  businersman,  who  said,  "I  do  not  believe  In  a  law 
to  prevent  a  man  from  being  rich.  It  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon  capital,  we  do 
wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with 
e\-erybody  else."  And  again  he  said,  "That  men  who  are  Indus- 
trious, sober,  and  honest  In  the  pursuit  of  their  own  Interests, 
should,  sfter  a  while,  accumulate  property,  and,  after  that,  should 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  It  In  peace.  Is  right." 

Lincoln  had  no  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  but  he  did  fear  all 

doctrines  and  enemies  from  within.    Lincoln  said,  "At  what  point 

then  Is  danger  to  be  expected?    I  answer.  If  It  ever  reaches  us.  It 

must  spring  up  from  among  us.     It  cannot  come  from  abroad.    If 

^  destruction   be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  tie  the   author  of  and 

;  finisher.    As  a  Nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  through  all  time  or 

'  die  by  suicide." 

That  our  country  Is  sick  and  tired  of  the  failed  philosophies  of 
the  Old  World  under  the  name  of  the  New  Deal  Is  self-evident.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  a  one-man  government;  that  has  resxilted  In  a 
orx-mft"  depression.    Upon  the  Republican  Party  falls  the  respon* 


slblllty  of  repelling  any  threat 


suppose  that  men  of  ambition 


of  ft  third  time.    It  Is  »  grave 


responslbUlty,  and  again  I  remlnc  you  of  the  words  of  Lincoln  when 
he  said: 

It  is  to  deny  what  the  histoiy  of  the  world  teUs  us  Is  true  to 


Eind  talents  will  not  continue  to 


spring  up  amongst  us.  And  wh^n  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally 
seek  the  gratification  of  their  nillng  passion  as  others  have  done 
before  them.  The  question  thsn  is.  Can  that  gratification  be 
found  in  supportmg  and  mainlining  an  edifice  that  has  been 
erected  by  others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great  and 
good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  ]for  any  task  they  should  under- 
take, may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing 
beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  Presidential  chair; 
but  such  belong  not  to  the  faiaily  of  the  Hon,  or  that  tril)e  of 
the  eagle.  Wliat!  think  you  these  places  wo\ild  satisfy  an  Alex- 
ander, a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never!  Towering  genius  dis- 
dains a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It 
sees  no  distinction,  and  If  possil  ile,  It  will  have  It,  whether  at  the 
expense  of  emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free  men.  Is  It  un- 
reasonable, then,  to  expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest 
genius,  coupled  with  ambition  irufflclent  to  push  It  to  Its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  sprln?  up  among  us?  And  when  such 
a  one  does.  It  will  require  the  p<  bple  to  be  united  with  each  other, 
attached  to  the  government  aid  laws,  and  generally  Intelligent, 
to  successfully  frustrate  his  d«  signs," 

Tvrenty-two  years  ago  the  United  States  entered  into  the  great 
World  War.     Thirty-five  thousand  American  boys  laid  down  their 


democracy  and  to  end  all  war. 
must  stand  firm  In  the  prevention 
We  must  resist  the  allurement  of 
such  phrases  as  "The  democratlea  of  the  world  must  stand  to- 
gether."    It  Is  the  same  old  theory  that  so  pitifully  failed  in  1917 


lives  to  make  the  world  safe  for 

Today  the  Republican  Party 

of  a  rectnrence  of  such  a  war. 


and  1918. 

And  what  Is  more,  we  must 
more  Jtistice  and  liberality  for 
us  care  for  him  who  has  borne 


>bey  the  mandate  of  Lincoln  with 
our  veterans,  when  he  said  "Let 
the  battle," 
May  we.  on  this  anniversary  o '  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
rededicate  oxir  lives  to  the  grea  ;  principles  of  our  first  Republican 
President,  to  the  end  that  thlf  Nation,  \inder  Ood  shall  have  • 
new  birth  of  freedom 

I  love  to  go  In   that   house!  across  the   street  from  the   Ford 
Theater  In  Washington  where  ]  ilncoln  spent  the  last  hoxirs  of  his 


life.     That  little  room  Is  almost 
cabin  In  which  he  was  born. 


the  exact  dimensions  of  the  little 
'  liat  Is  a  hallowed  spot  and  it  In- 
vites meditation  and  thatik^ivlng.  It  was  there,  that  when  the 
soul  of  the  founder  of  our  paj  ty  left  tis  and  went  to  the  great 
beyond  that  Seward  uttered  thsee  words  which  we  today  find  to 
be  so  truthful,  "He  now  belongii  to  the  ages." 


Taxation  of  State, 


ounty,  and   Municipal 
Employees 
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or 

Thursday.  Febniary  9.  1939 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Sieaker,  when  H.  R.  3790,  a  bifl 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  he  compensaUon  of  public  oflB- 
cers  and  employees,  was  before  the  House,  I  was  opposed 
to  it  for  the  reason  that  th ;  biU,  as  presented,  was  clearly, 
in  my  mind,  unconstitutiona  . 

This  particular  bill  Involi  ed  two  titles.  Under  title  I  It 
was  sought  to  impose  a  tax  i  pen  the  salaries  of  all  State  and 
municipal  em.ployees;  by  in  erence,  therefore,  the  title  im- 
plies that  the  salaries  of  th(  se  persons  are  not  now  taxable 
but  would  be  after  the  passa  ?e  of  this  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  I :  would  relieve  from  liability  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  salaries  of  the  same  group  of  persons 
for  the  past  3  years.  Therefore,  by  Inference,  title  n  implies 
that  the  salaries  of  these  oersons  are  already  taxable  and 
have  been  taxable  for  yeard  past. 

It  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  if  title  I  is  necessary, 
if.  In  order  to  make  the  saferies  of  State  employees  subject 
to  the  income-tax  laws,  it  is 'necessary  to  pass  any  legislation, 
then  title  U  is  not  necessarj  because  if  there  is  no  such  law 
now  on  the  statute  books,  then  there  is  no  liability  to  be 
waived. 

Our  form  of  government  is  dual  in  nature,  the  National 
Government  having  supreme  power  over  all  Federal  matters 


and  the  State  government 


being  supreme  within  the  State 


on  matters  not  afCectin^;  Federal  Jurisdiction,  each  separate. 
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legal  entities,  yet  cooperating  with  each  other  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union. 

The  United  States  Government  has  followed  a  uniform 
policy  with  reference  to  taxing  State  employees  or  State 
agencies  which  are  indispensable  to  that  State.  All  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  followed  the  same  line 
of  thought.  The  McCulloch  case.  Collector  against  Day.  and 
other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  all  asserted  the 
same  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
tax  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  when  that  officer  or 
employee  is  engaged  in  a  function  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  State. 

When  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  constitutiwi- 
ality  of  any  bill  which  Congress  may  endeavor  to  pass,  it  is 
our  constitutional  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 

I  remember  when  the  Guffey  coal  bill  was  before  the  House 
many  of  the  proponents  of  that  bill  voted  for  it,  regardless 
of  their  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality,  because  the  word 
had  been  passed  to  them  that  the  bill  must  be  passed,  whether 
they  had  doubts  as  to  Its  constitutionality  or  not.  I  vot€d 
against  that  bill  for  the  reason  that  it  wsis  clear  in  my  mind 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  under  the  oath  of  office 
which  I  had  taken  it  became  my  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

So  in  H.  R.  3790  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  bill  was  an 
effort  to  have  Congress  perform  an  act  which  they  had  no 
legal  right  to  do  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  under  the  general  policy  which  had 
been  established  by  our  Government  for  150  years. 

For  that  reason  I  voted  against  the  bill,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  I  shall  vote  for  no  bill  that,  in  the  Judgment  of 
thinking  constitutional  students,  is  unconsitutional.  I  shall 
not  violate  my  constitutional  oath  and  vote  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  tinged  with  unconstitutionality. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  dual  form  of  government  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  State  and  Nation,  each  in  their 
own  sphere,  then  legislation  of  this  kind  should  not  be  passed. 
If  the  proponents  of  this  bill  had  desired,  they  could  have 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  compensation  of  public  officers  and  employees  and, 
had  the  people  demanded  it,  the  constitutional  amendment 
could  have  been  passed  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  the 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill, 
when  and  if  some  litigant  contests  its  constitutionality. 

To  conform  to  our  Constitution,  the  orderly  way  would 
have  been  to  have  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  rather  than  to  assume  the  present  method  of  congres- 
sional usurpation  which,  if  followed,  would  weaken  the  Con- 
stitution and  bring  it  into  disrespect,  and  thus  subvert  our 
American  Government  which  we  have  been  building  for  150 
years. 

Lincoln  Day  Address 
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ADDRiSS  BY  HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS.  OP  INDIANA, 
FEBRUARY   13,  1939 


Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  a  Ldncoln  Day  banquet  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  February 
13.  1939: 

We  have  met  tonight  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  truly  "belongs  to  the  agea." 
He  is  considered  the  tvpical  American.  And  he  waa  a  Hooeier,  for  it 
was  here  in  southern  Ipd'^^^  that  his  character  was  formed.    Known 


now  as  one  of  the  four  great  men  of  world  history.  Uocoln  wb  the 
product  of  this  area.  He  knew  Knox  County.  At  Intervals  over  a 
period  of  40  yean  he  vlstted  Vln^^ennes.  Lincoln's  floor  manager  at 
the  Chicago  convention  in  1860  was  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  who  lived  Just 
across  the  Wabash  River  from  Vmronnes. 

Sitting  in  a  trench  during  the  World  War  »  group  of  hungry, 
lonely,  homesick  British  officers  started  talking  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  "Do  you  know,"  said  one  ofBcer.  "I've  heard  Lincoln  men- 
tioned ever  so  many  times  lately  Something  in  this  war.  tt  seems, 
appears  to  have  turned  attention  to  Lincoln,  although  I  cant  teU 
why." 

A  second  British  officer  spoke  up.  "ni  tell  you  why.  It's  becauat 
Lincoln  was  always  for  the  under  dog." 

Often  we  hear  people  wonder,  "What  would  Lincoln  do  If  he 
were  here  today?"  Perhaps  we  cannot  answer  that;  but  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure — Lincoln  covild  find  plenty  of  "under  dogs"  if  be 
were  in  America  today. 

Before  the  revolution  In  Russia  there  was  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
peasant's  hovel  candles  burning  before  the  sacred  ikon.  On  thoae 
same  walls  hung  pictures  of  America's  Abraham  LlXM^oin. 

Who  is  this  Lincoln  who  interests  both  British  officers  and  the 
simple  Russian  peasants? 

Lincoln  described  himself  as  belonging  to  the  common  people. 
He  said.  "Ood  must  have  loved  the  common  people  or  He  would 
not  have  made  so  many  of  them."  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
worked  at  a  carpenter's  bench  with  Joseph.  Lincoln,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  also  worked  at  a  carpenter's  bench  here  in  Indiana. 

When  Lincoln  came  to  Indiana  at  the  age  of  7.  he  says  an  ax  was 
put  into  his  hands  at  once;  and  from  that  time  until  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  was  almost  constantly  handling  that  most  useful  In- 
etrimxent.  Lincoln  knew  the  feel  of  blisters  on  his  hands  from  hard 
work. 

What  did  Lincoln  have  to  say  about  labor?  "Labor,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "is  prior  to  and  Independent  of  capital.  Capital  Is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  if  latwr  had  not  first 
existed.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  lakxo'  them- 
selves." 

Lincoln  respected  labor  and  laborers.  At  one  time  be  declared, 
"No  man  living  are  more  worthy  to  \>e  trusted  than  those  who  toil 
up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which 
they  have  not  honestly  earned." 

At  another  time  Lincoln  said.  "I  hold  If  God  Almighty  had  ever 
made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  aU  the  eating  and  none  of  the 
work,  He  would  have  made  them  with  mouths  only  and  no  hands; 
and  if  He  had  ever  made  another  class  that  He  had  Intended  should 
do  aU  the  work  and  none  of  the  eating.  He  would  have  made  them 
without  mouths  and  with  all  hands." 

Lincoln  said  of  himself,  "I  was  bom  in  and  have  ever  remained 
in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life."  He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin. 
His  father  hired  him  out  to  lAbor  for  25  cents  a  day.  He  was  not 
bom  son  of  a  capitalist  in  a  mansion:  he  did  not  own  another 
mansion  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  and  still  another  in  tbe 
great  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  not  sent  to  exclusive  schools.  He 
did  not  carry  In  huge  pine  wood  knots  to  shed  light  on  the  state  of 
the  Nation  for  a  series  of  fireside  chats;  he  used  his  fireside  as  he 
said,  to  study  and  get  ready  for  the  day  when  his  chance  might 
come. 

Yet  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  agaiiut  capital.  Lincoln  said. 
"Capital  has  its  rights  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights."  He  explained:  "Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor: 
property  is  desirable:  is  a  positive  good  In  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  hence  Is  Just 
encouragement  to  Industry  and  enterprise."  Lincoln  went  on. 
"Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  a^siu-ing  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 

buUt." 

Now.  let  us  examine  Lincoln's  political  beliefs.  Lately  we  have 
been  told  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  Republican.  We  have 
been  told  that  he  was  a  Democrat:  that  he  must  have  made  his 
cross  under  the  rooster.     What  are  the  facts? 

In  September  1858,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  Democratie 
candidate  against  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Douglas  said.  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first,  last,  and  only 
choice'  of  the  Republicans  for  United  States  Senator.  The  black 
Republican  Party  had  nobody  else."  Judge  Dguglas  knew  tbe 
facts. 

Judge  Douglas  also  knew  the  facts  of  some  serious  trouble  at 
that  time  within  the  ranks  of  hU  own  Democratic  Party.  This 
annoyed  Douglas.  He  fretted.  He  acctxsed  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
cooking  up  "an  unholy,  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  National  Democrats."  This  sounds  very  much  like 
the  division  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  today.  You  wUl  recall 
that  a  few  months  back,  when  there  was  such  "an  unholy,  un- 
natural alliance  betwe*^  the  Republicans  and  National  Demo- 
craU"  of  Nevada,  the  New  Deal  candidate  was  defeated.  Imme- 
diately the  Republicans  not  only  were  called  "unholy  and  \m- 
natural"  but  were  also  called  'immoral."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  accepted  the  blame  as  calmly  as  did  Lincoln,  who  merely 
replied  to  the  irate  Douglas,  "I  have  no  objection  to  tbe  dlvlsloa 
in  the  Judge's  party." 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  In  1880  tbe 
Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  Oovemment  and  had  been  In 
control  for  several  years.  Lincoln  pointed  out  that  "the  old  ques- 
tion of  tariff"  and  "the  question  of  the  management  of  financial 
affairs"  were  worrying  the  Nation  almost  as  much  as  the  slavery 
question.    Lincoln  frankly  said  that  all  his  life  be  had  been  a 
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foUower  ol  Henry  Clay,  and  that  llJc«  Clay  he  believed  In  a  "high 

protective  tariff"'  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  worklr.gmen, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  America.  Lincoln  added  that  tariff 
to  "to  the  Oovemment  what  replenishing  the  meat  tub  is  to  the 

ftunlly."' 

Again  we  bear  men  wonder  "what  Lincoln  woxild  do  if  he  were  to 
ocme  back  to  Vincenncs  today  and  ftnd  that  the  present  tariff  law 
Is  such  that  window  glass  can  be  manufactured  in  Europe  and  set 
^  jna  In  Vlncennes  for  several  cents  less  on  the  hundred  pounds 
than  the  workers  and  manufacturers  of  Vinoennes  can  produce  It?" 
He  would  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the  present  tariff  laws  are  such 
that  bogs.  wheAt.  and  cotton  are  dumped  Into  America  from  vari- 
ous other  countries  cheaper  than  our  own  farmers  can  produce 
them,  and  while  our  poor  go  hungry  American  hogs  are  destroyed 
and  American  wheat  burned  in  the  fields.  While  our  poor  go  In 
rags,  American  cotton  to  plowed  under.  Without  doubt  he  would 
repeat  what  he  once  said  about  another  President:  "He  Is  a  bewil- 
dered, confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed  man.  Ood  grant  he 
may  be  able  to  show  there  to  not  something  abotit  hto  conscience 
more  painful  than  all  hto  mental  perplexity." 

And  what  did  Abraham  Lincoln  say  about  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled war  veterans?  "Say  what  you  will,"  declared  Lincoln,  "after 
all,  the  most  to  due  the  soldier  who  takes  hto  life  in  hto  hands  and 
goes  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country."  "Care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  hto  widow  and  for  hto  orphan." 

Would  Lincoln  ever  have  thrown  wounded  and  disabled  war 
veterans  out  of  Government  hospltato  clothed  in  nothing  but  their 
underwear?  Would  Lincoln  have  thrown  out  veterans  dying  of 
cancer?  No:  never.  Would  Lincoln  have  thrown  out  veterans  so 
badly  wounded  and  gassed  you  could  reach  into  the  cavities  in 
their  sides  and  grasp  their  weakly  beating  hearts?  No;  never. 
Would  Lincoln  have  taken  pensions  away  from  sick  and  hopelessly 
disabled  war  veterans?  No:  because  Lincoln  was  a  real  friend  to 
the  lowly  and  not  a  self-styled  humanitarian.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  trtM  follower  of  that  other  great  humanitarian,  the  Man 
of  Galilee.  Lincoln's  great  heart  beat  with  real  sympathy  for  the 
old  person  starving  In  a  hovel:  for  the  disabled  war  veteran  linger- 
ing in  a  hospital;  for  the  small-bustneas  man  trying  desperately  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  powerful  corporations.  Lincoln  believed 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and  are 
entitled  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursiilt  of  happiness,"  depending 
only  upon  their  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 

With  11,000.000  men  out  of  work,  times  now  are  about  as  dark 
as  they  were  Just  before  the  Civil  War.  "The  times  are  dark."  said 
Lincoln,  "the  spirits  of  ruin  are  abroad  in  all  their  power,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  alone  can  save  us." 


His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939 


■OLOOT  DKLIVERED  BT  TIIE  RIGHT  ItBVEREa>rD   JOSEPH  M. 
OORRIOAN  OH  FmRUART  IS.  1939 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  In  the  Ricoxo,  I  Include  the  following  eulogy  deliv- 
ered by  tbe  Right  Reverend  Joeeidi  M.  Corrigan,  rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
Wednesday,  February  15.  1939,  in  the  crypt  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  C(«ceptlon  on  the  university 
campus  on  the  occafiion  d  the  solemn  pontifical  Mass  of 
requiem  for  tha  repose  ot  the  soul  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XI: 

When  these  passing  years  at  ova  generation  take  their  ap- 
pointed place  In  the  hlstcnry  of  mankind  they  will  be  appraised 
objectively  In  a  truer  perspective  than  we,  so  close  to  hurrying 
events,  may  now  obtain.  Tlie  student  ot  history  in  that  later  day 
wlU  perhaps  see  clearly  what  Is  even  now  to  us  becoming  plain, 
that  what  we  thought  was  the  glorious  glow  of  prosperity,  down 
which  sank  the  setting  sun  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  was  in 
reality  the  angrier  glare  of  a  conflagration  of  greed  whose  firebed 
was  the  hearths  of  the  nation,  and  whose  fuel  was  the  discontent 
of  an  unfree  people. 

When  so  much  that  seemed  stable  and  flzed  wss  to  hurry  to  its 
own  destruction  In  a  world  war  only  14  year*  after  the  new  cen- 
tury's birth,  there  was  bound  to  ensue  a  period  of  bewUderment, 
out  of  which  must  inevitably  come  a  new  searching  of  values,  a 
new  establishment  of  aims. 

The  nations  had  been  passing  for  Btore  than  50  yaars  through 
ot  thoas  psrtods  In  the  history  of  tb»  raos  wban  large  numbers 


of  men.  forgetting  Ood.  set  tlemselves  to  the  time-old  program 


of  substituting  humanity   for 
own  earthly  achievement,  his 


divinity,  making  man  find  in  his 
fullest  destiny.     As  this,  in  effect. 


Just  as  often  in  the  history 
man   brings  him  to  so  low  a 


universal  war  deluged  the  world 
their  madness  was  the  work 


Is  an  attempt  to  have  man  ai  tain  to  the  plane  of  the  godhead, 
this  latest  Tower  of  Babel  waj  bound  to  come  to  that  confusion 
which  Anally  brought  dvUizat^on  to  the  red  ruin  of  world-wide 

WAI* 

of  mankind  as  the  willfulness  of 
pass,  have  we  seen  the  unfolding 
merclfuln^   of   God   raising   tip   another  of   those   great   figures 
which  shine  forth  as  beacons  along  the  shores  of  time.    Two  pon- 
tiffs made   the  oblation  of  th^ir  broken  hearts  as  the  horror  of 

Bien  and  nations  were  mad,  and 
I  if  the  demon  of  hate.  That  hate 
became  a  scourge  so  universe  ss  to  bring  deep  degradation  to 
human  souls,  even  those  wit  i  a  tradition  and  background  of 
When  finally  tlie  best  blood  of  the  nations  was 
drenching  "the  battlefields  of  t  he  world,  and  all  that  money  and 
power  had  enabled  hate  to  do,  seemed  accomplished,  hate  had 
yet  one  last  victory  to  win,  aid  a  world  peace  was  declared,  and 
the  world  peace  was  counterfeii . 

Then  came  the  new  figxire,  i  new  beacon  vouchsafed  to  a  self- 
ruined  civilization.  Christ  ha  J  a  new  Vicar  on  earth  and  his 
first  message  to  the  dlstractea  world  was:  "TTie  peace  of  Christ 
In  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  His  word  was  heard  demanding  that, 
for  true  peace,  a  tranquillity  of  order  be  preceded  by  Justice. 
Justice  must  remove  the  obsticles  to  peace  and  then  the  tran- 
quillity of  order  can  be  bom  of  charity.  Human  law  to  which  men 
had  been  triisting  when  thes  turned  from  God  may  effect  an 
external  conformity;  it  may  eB  force  observance  by  reason  of  fear; 
but  most  men  can  see  today  the  emptiness  of  human  law.  We 
know  that  laws  which  have  npt  God  for  their  sanction  can  never 
perfect  the  spirit  of  men.  Tble  greatest  need  of  the  world  today 
is  the  working  of  the  spirit  al  God  in  the  minds  and  hearts  d 
men,  which  will  assure  us  thei  In  the  laws  of  nation.';  that  tran- 
quillity of  order  out  of  which  (»n  come  the  peace  of  Christ. 

Tear  by  year  for  17  years  tie  utterer  of  this  great  message  has 
grown  in  his  power  over  the  h(!art8  and  minds  of  men.  He  finally 
captured  the  attention  of  the  jwhole  world.  He  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  fully  employed  aU  legitimate  agencies  to  Inform,  to 
inform  and  to  organize  world  opinion. 

He  has  proven  himself  the  lecu-less  flayer  of  injustice  wherever 
it  dared  to  raise  its  bead.  la  every  walk,  in  all  creeds  and  in 
all  races,  thinking  men  of  good  will  throv^ghout  the  world  came 
to  hail  him  as  the  great  mai  of  his  time,  the  true  benefactor 
ot  humanity,  the  courageousj  leader  of  the  century.  Yet,  all 
acknowledged  him  as  a  simple  knan  of  God. 

His  courage  In  defending  fundamental  human  rights  has  been 
recognized  wherever  evil  powef  has  dared  to  Impinge  on  freedom 
of  conscience,  or  to  rob  the  jtouth  of  their  heritage  of  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  He  boldly  cballenged  the  modem  pagan  world 
on  marriage,  on  Christian  education,  on  religious  liberty,  on  the 
Industrial  slavery  of  the  worMng  classes,  on  the  political  slavery 
at  atheistic  communism  and  sljate  totalitarianism. 

He  xinderstood  how  these  Vfifo — the  industrial  slavery  and  the 
political  slavery — robbed  the  Individual  of  his  Ood-glven  rights; 
how  they  destroy  all  true  patriotism,  how  they  cholte  the  meaning 
out  of  loyalty  of  fellow  cttlzeUs  and  to  government,  how  they  de- 
stroy all  religion,  undermine  everything  that  Is  holy  arwl  sacred  In 
the  family,  and  do  not  falter  In  attacking  God  Himself.  He  pro- 
tested with  all  his  vigor  against  the  intellectual  kidnaping  of  chil- 
dren which  the  world  witnessed  In  the  latter  years  of  his  papacy. 
He  feared  no  human  power  irhen  duty  bade   him  speak,  for  the 


were  the  inspiration  oX  his  every 


truth  and  the  Justice  of 
utterance. 

Pope  Plus  XI  was  a  man  ot  his  time.  He  proved  himself  ths 
eager  acceptor  of  every  Instrurient  of  evangelization  which  modem 
science  could  bring  to  his  aid.  [He  accepted  gladly  the  newest  ptilplt 
of  the  radio  and  from  that  pUlplt  tn  Ood's  great  cathedral  of  the 
universe  he  made  heard  aroiuid  the  world  the  living  voice  of  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  chi|rch  of  Christ. 

Where  a  great  pope  before  him  bad  pioneered  for  the  rights  of 
labor  and  had  stated  for  all  V^me  ths  right  of  the  workman  to  a 
living  wage  as  the  fruit  of  his  iibor.  Pope  Plus  XI.  himself  from  ths 
ranks  of  the  working  people,  could  speak  with  authority  of  the 
actual  present-day  conditions.  More,  he  could  portray  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  our  Indtistrial  Ufe.  As  labor's  best  friend  he  fought 
its  battles  for  a  family  wage  uTider  conditions  befitting  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  He  warned  poth  labor  and  capital  of  the  flagrant 
Injtistlce  for  either  of  them  tor  seize,  either  by  guile  or  by  violence, 
more  than  a  reasonable  share  of  its  profits,  and  he  warned  the 
laboring  man  that  a  revcduticii  of  Godless  communism  would  not 
free  him  but  enslave  him  all  the  more. 

While  he  would  alter  the  social  order  so  that  ever  laborer  might 
have  the  Just  wage  to  enjoy  fife's  frugal  comforts,  he  would  also 
have  those  who  carry  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  recognize  their 
obligations  under  God. 

His  was  the  only  authoritative  tf^h'ng  voice  that  defended 
without  compromise  the  morality  of  Christ  in  marriage  and  in  the 
sanctities  of  home  life.  His  i^>eclal  concern  was  to  strengthen  the 
faznUy.  first  tpiritually  and  tjen  economically,  and  only  so  bring 
about  a  lasting  reform  which  will  benefit  both  the  state  and  the 
Church. 

He  could  earn  for  himself  tbe  glorious  title  of  "the  Pope  of  ths 
lOsslcos"  because  be  could  iense  the  need  of  maUng  trus  ra- 
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Uglon  a  part  of  a  people's  personal  and  national  life.  Cultiva- 
tion of  a  native  priesthood,  he  made  a  goal  to  be  sought  from  the 
earliest  entrance  of  missionary  effort  Into  a  new  field.  Home  mis- 
sions found  him  using  his  authority  as  supreme  pontiff  to  reach 
back  into  the  Catholic  days  of  nations  long  Protestant  and  rais- 
ing to  the  altars  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Catholic  mino:lty 
names  worthily  to  be  written  in  the  album  of  the  saints.  St. 
Thomas  Moore  and  St.  John  Fisher,  Inspiration  to  the  E^nglish 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  his  elevation  to  the  altar  of  his 
boyhood  neighbors,  St.  Dom  Bosco,  from  Piedmont,  and  the  blessed 
Frances  Cabrlnl.  from  his  own  Lombardi,  proved  him  conscious 
and  eager  to  have  the  world  conscious  of  the  vital  forces  active 
In  the  church  today. 

It  was  he  who  instituted  the  feast  of  Christ  the  King,  so  fitting 
a  feast  toward  bringing  a  realization  of  his  glorious  motto:  "Ths 
peace  of  Christ  1q  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

The  long  years  of  his  hidden  life  which  had  prepared  him  for 
the  great  destiny  then  before  him  had  passed  in  those  famed 
libraries,  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Vatican,  where  he  steeped  his 
mind  In  the  learning  and  the  experiences  of  those  who  before  him 
had  led  the  church  of  Christ  through  world  crises  and  could  be 
his  inspiration  tn  the  many  dark  hours  of  his  brave  and  patient 
ponUficate.  This  spiritual  preparation  was  paralleled  by  the  eager 
Alpine  recreations  of  his  younger  years  which  were  to  insure  him 
that  rugged  health  and  domination  of  pain  and  undismayed  per- 
sistence in  his  exalted  tasks,  qualities  which  were  obvious  factors 
m  our  long  years  of  his  fearless  guidance  and  unremitting  vigilance. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  has  paid  to  his  venerated  name  in 
these  pall-hung  days  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  so  uni- 
versal and  so  articiilate  as  to  constitute  a  response  somehow  com- 
mensurate with  the  earnest  aest  with  which  Pope  Pius  XI  looked 
to  our  great  democracy  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  My  halting  tribute 
here  today  to  this  great  pontiff's  memory  falters  still  more  as  I 
record,  as  here  must  be  recorded,  how  the  Holy  Father  loved  this 
Catholic  University  of  America.  There  was  about  him  the  seem- 
ing of  a  prophet  as  from  his  bed  of  pain  2  years  ago  he  portrayed 
the  part  he  hoped  this  university  was  destined  to  have  in  ths 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  Twice  in  the  past  year  did  Pope  Pius  XI 
write  a  message  to  the  archbishops  and  bishojis  of  this  country 
urging  the  fullest  use  of  our  possibilities  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  pleaded  for  the  most  complete  development  of  our 
school  of  social  science. 

The  Holy  Father  frankly  declared  that  the  Cathcdlc  University  of 
America  was  destined  In  his  conception  to  do  a  task  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  vital  to  the  best  interesu  and  future  welfare 
of  ovu-  own  coxmtry;  that  It  should  be  strengthened  to  lead  the 
defense  of  Christian  principles,  essential  for  any  nation,  but  so 
obviously  demanded  in  fullest  measure  in  a  nation  like  our  own. 
where  citiztns  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  take  so  true  a  part 
in  the  assets  of  government. 

It  Is  to  the  imiversity  the  Holy  Father  held  that  the  millions 
of  Catholics  m  this  country  must  look  for  the  unifying  force  which 
will  make  them  one  and  solid  In  their  opposition  to  the  soulless 
teachings  which  might  mean  undermining  the  principles  on  which 
a  truly  democratic  nation  must  continue  to  stand. 

The  following  words  of  the  Holy  Father  are  addressed  to  the 
bishops  but  they  are  meant  for  everyone  concerned  to  the  same 
problem  of  Catholic  triumph  over  evil  and  of  oinr  Nation's  triumph 
over  those  within  Its  gates  who  would  bring  It  to  ruin.  He  said: 
^t  Is  a  source  of  deep  consolation  to  us,  as  it  mtist  be  to  yovi. 
venemble  brethren,  that  the  church  in  Air-ertca  Is  so  well  prepared 
to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  these  critical  times,  and  that  In  the  Cath- 
olic Unlversltv  we  possess  such  an  admirable  instniment  for  the 
exposing  of  error  and  for  the  dissemination  of  Christian  truth." 
Proudly  shall  the  Catholic  University  of  America  dedicate  itself 
to  so  blessed  an  assignment,  and  a-down  the  years,  hold  ss  her 
most  cherished  commission  the  task  given  her  by  the  love  and 
hope  of  Pope  Plus  XI.  all  the  dearer  In  that  it  consecrates  us  to 
the  highest  semoe  of  our  beloved  America. 

When  but  a  lad  of  13  years.  In  the  little  town  of  Deslo  m 
Lombardy.  the  boy  who  later  became  Pope  Plus  XI  must  have  heard 
with  great  excitement  that  Rome,  the  city  of  the  popes,  had  been 
taken  by  force  and  made  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  news  wotild 
follow  that  the  Holy  Father,  whose  name  was  Pltix  DC.  had  found  It 
necessary  to  reject  the  offers  of  the  new  rulers  and  to  retire  as  a 
technical  prisoner  to  the  secliorton  of  his  Vatican  palace.  There 
was  no  way  to  foresee  the  working  of  divine  Providence,  nor  for 
anyone  In  t**i^%  village  to  glimpse  the  glorious  tnrth  that  this  boy, 
AchUle  Rattl,  would  one  day  throw  open  again  the  doors  of  the 
Vatican  and  end  the  nearly  60  years'  tenure  of  the  Imprisoned 
I>apacy.  Universal  acclaim  was  his  when,  having  sought  and  found 
s  royal  way  to  heal  the  hurtful  division  between  church  and 
nation  In  his  fatherland,  he  came  forth  a  sovereign  from  the 
prison  of  the  Vatican.  All  men  might  read  that  this  was  greatness, 
but  greater  yet,  let  the  world  never  forget  that  when  he  cazne 
through  the  great  portal  of  St.  Peter's,  he  came  bearing  aloft,  m 
that  hour  of  trltimpb,  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  Pope  who  came  forth  was  bearing  the  sacramental  Christ, 
the  fact  0*  that  July  day  Jtist  10  years  ago  was  also  a  glorious 
symbol.  It  totals  a  great  pontificate.  Came  Plus  XI  carrying 
Christ  to  a  world  made  hateful  and  inad  because  it  bad  lost 
Christ.     The   voice   of   Christ's   vicar   kept  calling   that   the   basic 
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evU  of  aU  was  this  divorce  of  Christ  from  dally  Ufs.  He 
untiring  in  his  patient  insistence  all  these  years  that  into  ths 
home,  into  business,  into  plsiy  aatf  recn^ation.  into  govemmenta, 
and  into  the  duties  of  dttasaStalp.  must  come  tlte  kiogahip  of 
Christ.  Justice  and  charity  must  meet  agam  and  good  wlU  bs 
the  cement  between  men  and  between  nations,  that  out  at  this 
rule  of  Christ  might  be  restored  the  kix^d»m  of  Christ,  where 
might  be  triumphant  that  for  which.  17  years  before,  ths  new 
ponUff  had  called  to  s  stricken  world,  the  peace  of  Christ.  In 
loving  meinory  today.  In  grateful  recognition,  in  loyal  return 
response  let  otur  words  be  hla  To  Achille  RaUl,  great  Plus  XI,  tor 
all  eternity  "The  peace  oi  Christ  m  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 


The  Gilbertsville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIY^S 
Thursday.  February  16,  193$ 


BTATEBfflNT  OF  TWO  CITIZKNS  OF  PADUCA&.  KT. 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relaUon  to  the  OUbert«viUe 
Dam.  for  which  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  fur- 
ther appropriations  in  the  independent  oflBces  approinlaLian 
bill.  I  herewith  present  some  facts  presented  to  me  by  some 
ot  the  citizens  from  that  locality.  Tlie  facts  paint  a  local 
picture  of  this  dam  which  is  worth  taking  into  consideration. 

PAOtTCAR,  Kr.,  febrtiory  12,  1939. 

1.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  this  point  is  wide  and 
very  fertile.  An  88-foot  dam  will  create  a  lake  from  4  to  8  mllss 
wide  and  165  miles  long,  which  will  cover  up  and  drown  out  over 
a  million  acres  of  the  finest  ■oil  tn  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Along  the  lB5-mile  stretch  many  creeks  and  small  rivers  tkm 
Into  the  Tennessee  River.  In  the  valleys  of  these  creeks  and 
rivers  it  Is  estimated  that  another  aoO.OOO  scrss  at  fertile  land  wlU 
be  destroyed  for  farming  purposes,  leaving  only  the  unfertile  hUls 
and  small  branch  bottoms  for  farmtog  purposes. 

3.  About  one-half  of  this  1 .200.000  acree  are  stlU  In  valuable 
forests  of  both  soft  and  hard  wood,  which  produce  mlUUms  at 
dollars'  worth  of  timber  annually.  There  are  probably  20.000  agri- 
cultural citizens  who  will  be  shifted  from  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits m  this  section. 

4.  Nsture  endowed  this  valley  wiih  an  annual  overflow  ot  high 
water,  such  as  in  the  valley  of  thA  Nile  In  Egypt.  This  overflow 
oomes  each  January  or  February  and  leaves  befalDd  a  rich  sedi- 
ment which  naturally  makes  this  land  very  fertUe.  This  ov«rfk>« 
also  kills  aU  harmful  Insects  on  this  land  and  assists  m  Insect 
control  throughout  this  section. 

6.  This  dam  will  destroy  175  miles  of  Improved  highway,  40 
mUes  of  railroad,  and  wUl  zkeceesitatc  the  raising  and  protection 
of  125  additional  miles  of  highway.  It  will  also  toundate  or  partly 
invmdate  10  or  more  towns  or  villages  and  7  railroad  or  blgh- 
wsy  bridges.  To  ssy  the  least,  tt  will  cause  many  mUlioo  doUvs* 
worth  of  damage. 

fi.  One  of  the  local  Indtistrles  in  that  section  U  gathering  mussd 
shells.  Thousands  of  the  poorer  etttaens  engage  In  this  tadustry 
from  early  spring  untU  Ute  faU.  They  can  gather  about  a  ton  per 
week  each,  which  enables  them  to  earn  about  gSO  per  week.  Tbe 
building  of  this  dam  wlU  destroy  these  beds  along  this  stretch  and 
these  people  will  then  be  candidates  for  relief. 

7.  The  T.  V.  A.  Is  now  paying  an  average  of  $60  per  acre  for  land 
which  8  years  sgo  could  have  been  bought  for  830.  At  that  prloe 
the  site  alone  wUl  cost  $72j000/)00.  

8.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  dam  Is  from  8112.000.000  to  8300.- 
000,000,  and  at  the  least  calculation  the  mterest  alone  on  this  money 
WlU  be  83.800,000. 

0.  This  land,  once  acquired  by  the  T.  ▼.  A.,  wUl  no  longer  be 
subject  to  taxation  and  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  at 
those  subdivisions  of  government  concerned  win  be  compelled  to 
make  good  their  loss  by  an  Increase  In  taxation  upon  the  property 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 

10.  This  valley  produces  snntially  sbout  ao.OOOXMW  bushels  of 
com.  810,000,000  worth  of  Uveetock,  SiajOOOXXW  at  lumber  products, 
and  several  million  dollars"  worth  of  wheat,  cotton,  rye.  beans,  to- 
bsoco.  and  varlotis  other  grstn  and  fsrm  prodxicts  which  need  no 
irrigation  or  fertilization  to  grow  same,  and  the  growing  at  these 
prodticts  will  cease  when  the  land  Is  covered  by  the  lake. 

11.  There  are  hundreds  of  steamboats,  towboats.  and  river  craft 
of  many  kind*  plying  this  river,  and  when  this  dam  is  completed 
and  B  ia5-mile  lake  la  created  these  craft  eaniMK  navigate  the  *-*— 
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MM,  the  w«y««  cwrted.  on  account  of  the  width  of  same.  wUl  swamp 
"  r^nk  fhSe^ST  Tnls  U  the  opinion  and  complaint  of  expe- 
^TAncSd  rlvermen^  Should  the  dam  be  completed,  millions  of  dol- 
fiJ^^veSTn  these  river  cmft  wUl  be  a  total  loss  as  It  wUl  take 
uSer  a,  d  more  ca«tly  boats  and  barges  to  navigate  thU  l^^e 

12  As  for  the  hydroelectric  power  It  might  generate  (which  la 
not  n^dedl  there  la  enough  pmential  power  at  Pickwick.  Wilson. 
Ind  WhS  S^  on  thil  rl^r  to  supply  electricity  for  a  radius 
S?  100  mUes  tolO  times  the  present  population  for  100  years  to 

*°n*  Flood  control:  Every  thinking  citizen  and  Poetical  engineer 
in  this  part  of  the  country  knows  that  It  Is  practically  nil  and 
will  not  decrease  the  annual  overflow  we  have  In  this  vaiiey  as 
much  as  1  inch  at  the  crest  of  the  high  water-and  the  excuse 
t>»at  we  must  build  the  dam  for  flcxKl  control  Is  a  lot  of  false  prop- 
Sanda'  T  fact  this  annual  high  water  Is  highly  beneficial  to  our 
tand  and  no  citizen  Is  inconvenienced  by  same,  as  they  all  live  out 
on  high  land,  but  an  88-foot  dam  wlU  cover  up  these  houses  and 
barns  for  185  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

If  Concress  has  to  spend  1112.000.000  borrowed  money  instead 
of"penSmg  It  on  a  dain  that  will  cause  so  much  destruction  to 
our 'datura!  resources,  why  not  dig  a  canal  •'^'««/^«  ^»""^,tj 
above  Pickwick  Dam  to  the  Tombigbee  River  In  Alabama  »«<*  let 
the  excess  water  go  to  the  Gulf?  We  understand  that  only  a 
SSrt  canll  would  be  necessary  and  that  the  !»*« ''*t«f^*>t^J«<^,^P 
hy  the  Pickwick  Dam  would  aUow  the  water  to  flow  Into  the 
Tombigbee  by  gravity. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
•hould  not  allow  this  terrible  destruction  <"  o^f  X*^i^lir^''7jf- 
Last  year  the  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  nearly  W.OOO  000  for 
the  beginning  of  this  dam  failed  In  the  House  once,  but  later  by 
attaching  It  to  the  general  appropriation  bUl  and  a  lot  of  log- 
Smig  aid  horse  swapping"  It  U«d  by  only  a  majority  of  seven 
^tef  and  no  doubt  would  have  failed  again  If  the  Memhers  could 
have  known  the  above  facta. 

The  undersigned  are  lifelong  cltteens  of  this  valley,  having 
been  born  and  reared  In  the  area  to  be  destroyed.  We  are  not 
connected  In  any  way  with  an  electric  company  and  cannot  profit 
1  cent  by  the  dam  not  being  buUt.  but  we  are  only  Interested  In 
helDlnK  to  prevent  an  awful  destruction  of  our  natural  resources 
in  this  part  of  the  Nation,  which  wlU  take  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood from  this  and  future  generations,  and  leave  only  poor  blU 
land  for  them  to  dig  a  living  from  for  generations  to  come. 

We  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  even  In  this  part 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  this  destruction  (except  New 
Deal  spending  offlrlals  and  those  who  would  benefit  financially 
by  the  dam  being  built),  but  we  have  no  organization,  nioney.  or 
lobby  to  appear  before  Congress  to  fight  against  It.  and  all  we 
can  do  is  present  the  facts,  hoping  there  will  be  a  majority  of 
conservative  Members  of  C^^ngress  who  believe  In  economy  to  de- 
feat any  future  appK)prlatlon  for  this  destructive  project,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  vou  will  vote  against  and  do  all  you  can  to 
defeat  it  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  rendering  a  real  service  to 
humanity  In  preventing  this  destruction  of  our  fertile  land  and 
valuable  forests,  and  future  generations  will  honor  your  memory 

°If^here  Is  any  further  Information  you  wish,  we  would  be  glad 

to  ftimlsh  same.  «    t^ 

F.  A.  JoNBS.  M.  D., 

Phyifician  ond  Farmer. 
Lotos  Igert. 
Owner  and  Managtr  of  Igert's  Towboat  A  Barge  Line. 

Paducah.  Ky. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Gilbertsvllle  Dam  was 
twice  rejected  by  the  House  and  was  finally  forced  over  on 
US  in  a  conference  report.  This  year  the  Hcu?e  has  again 
rejected  it  and  along  with  it  has  rejected  Initial  appropria- 
tions which  would  start  similar  projects.  That  is  the  plan 
these  bureaucrats  follow.  They  obtain  a  small  appropria- 
tion for  preliminary  worlc.  That  is  tlie  nose  of  the  camel. 
They  then  come  back  with  a  plea  for  a  hundred  times  as 
much  to  save  what  has  already  been  spent.    I  am  well 

aware  that  in  all  probability  another  body  wlU  attempt  to 
place   back  into    this   bill   the   money   for   the   GUbertsvUle 
Dam  and  also  money  to  start  other  dams  and  to  furnish  ex- 
cuse for  still  more  appropriations  to  finish  them.    Let  me 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  of  the  House,  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  alone  has  the  power, 
under  the  ConsUtutlon.  to  initiate  appropriaUon  bills.    Three 
times  you  have  spoken  on  this  Gilbertsville  Dam  and  twice 
you  have  been  overruled  by  this  bodj'.  which  in  reality  has 
no  power  to  appropriate.    The  power  to  raise  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  equivalent  to  the  power  to  initiate.    Let  me 
beseech  you  to  stand  your  ground  in  this  matter  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  your  constitutional  prerogatives  in  the 
matter  of  appropriations. 
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ST.^TEMENT  OP  HON   MARTIl  f 
FORE  THE  COMMITTSE 


OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  MARGIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O 
Wednesday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ebruary  15,  1939 


P   SMITH.  OP  WASHINGTON.  BE- 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  SMTTH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  to  me  by  unaniinous  consent  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  House.  I  am  extending  Iny  remarks  by  inserting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  w^ch  I  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Februarj  15,  1939.  in  support  of  H.  R.  2. 
the  General  Welfare  Act,  wh  ,ch  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
Townsend  old-age  pension  i  nd  national-recovery  plan.  The 
first  part  of  the  statement  a  ppeared  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
and  the  concluding  part  is  is  follows: 

TH«   NEED   or  INCKEAJ  INC    "VBLOCTTr"   0»   MONET 
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The  Director  of  Research 
Board  has  stated  that  the 
tlons  In   1929  from  $1,200, 
was  largely  due  to  "decline  In 

The   Dow-Jones   organization 
of  tl    In  a   New   York   bank 
1132.70   of   work   in   a  year 
being  called  upon  to  do 
mated  that  the  annual  turn 
other  words,  the   money   Is 
of  not  only   putting   money 
must  be  kept   In  circulation 
the  pensions  must  be  spent 
In  circulation  In  more 
of  work,  as  against  only  »34 
work   when   not   circulating 
made    to    circulate.      The    mofe 
service — the  greater  work — It 
main  objective  of  the  To 
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Statistics  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
—  in  national  business  transac- 
,000   to   (600,000,0«X).000    In    1931. 
Velocity." 

1   says:    'Tn  Octol)er   1929   a  deposit 

was  being   used   fast  enough  to  do 

October   1934   the   same   dollar   was 

„  work  of  only  122.50."    It  la  estl- 

over  of  the  dollar  Is  now  $34.     In 

circulating.     There   Is  great   need 

the   hands  of   the   masses,   but   It 

Therefore.    H.    R.   2   provides   that 

\hthln  30  days.     If,  when  money  was 

3US  times,  a  dollar  did  $132  worth 

or  approximately  one-third  of  the 

Is  apparent  that  money  must  be 

rapidly    It    circulates,    the    greater 

will  do  for  hxmianlty.     That  is  the 

plan. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  « lUlCK  CASH  TUKN-OVER 
In  1935-36  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  to  refund  to  subsc  -ibers  In  Chicago  the  tidy  little  sum 
of  $20,700,000  overcharges.  T  lis  money  was  Inunedlately  spent  la 
the  stores  of  Chicago,  the  m(rchants  passing  It  along  in  payment 
of  various  bills,  and  in  the  purchase  of  more  merchandise,  and 
in  jxist  a  few  days  the  morey  had  turned  over  so  rapidly  and 
circulated  from  person  to  person  so  often  that  It  had  transacted 
approximately  $100,000,000  w<  rth  of  new  business,  and  even  in  the 
big  wealthy  city  of  Chicago,  which  deals  In  billions,  it  attracted 
attention  and  surprise. 

According  to  the  Dow-Jonei  Co..  of  New  York,  national  authority 
as  statisticians  and  economl  ;is,  this  Chicago  money  turned  over 
22i2time3  during  the  year  wi  lich  meant  that  this  $20,700,000  cre- 
ated $465,750,000  worth  of  new  business.  If  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  $20,700,000  dis  jursed  by  a  private  corporation  to  a 
few  people  created  $465,750,000  worth  of  new  business  for  Chicago 

..-...-   -, —    *w-_   -V--1  ^ou't  $1,600,000,000  disbursed   each 

luwuvix  «,  ..^^  «v,.v.^»«v^- ,to  8.0OO.0C0  citizens  also  turn  over 
22>-i  times  and  produce  $405,  X)0,000,000  worth  of  new  business  for 
all  the  merchants  of  Amei  lea?  In  other  words.  Increase  the 
volume  of  gross  business  tun -over,  now  estimated  at  $800,000,000.- 
000.  to  approximately  what  it  was  in  1929,  $1,200,000,000,000.  or 
does  the  money  of  a  private  corporation  act  any  differently  than 
money  disbursed  by  the  Gonernment? 
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EXAMPLE 

For   example,   taking   the 
possible  and  reasonable 
from  his  allowance,  we  find 

1  and  takes  $10  of  it  the 
tax  to  the  Government  on 
clexk,  who  also  pays  2  . 
the   clerk   pa3rs   check   to 

2  percent  on  sales;  on  the  2<t 
pays  2  percent  on  sales; 
pays  to  the  Government 
salesman  on  6th:  salesman 
pays  to  his  wholesaler  on 
on  lOth:   salesman  pays  on 
his  salesman  on   13th; 
lord  pays  to  electric  company 
employee  on  20th  at  noon; 


on 


sales]  nan 


OP  $10  TxntN-ovEa 

month    of    April    as   a   basts,    to  show 

J  actions  with  a  Government  $10  check 

the  pensioner  receives  a  check  on  AprU 

day  to  his  grocer,  who  pays  2-percent 

\;  the  gnx^r  pa3r8  same  check  to  his 

on  salary  (all  over  $100  a  month); 

butcher,   who  also   pays   the   Oovemment 

,  butcher  pays  to  wholesaler,  who  also 

wholesaler  pajrs  to  his  clothier,  who  also 

sales;   clothier  pays  same  check  to 

..pays  It  to  his  grocer  on  8th:   grocer 

]0th:   wholesaler  pays  to  his  salesman 

als  auto  on  llth;   auto  dealer  pays  to 

3  pays  his  landlord  on   15th;   land- 

_^   on  16th;   electric  company  pays  to 

employee  pays  to  dry  gcKxis  company 
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same  afternoon:  dry  goods  company  pays  salesman  same  check  on 
cloeing  on  20th;  salesman  pays  his  grocery  bill  on  a2d;  grocery 
pays  on  daily  account  to  bakery  on  23d:  bakery  pays  dally  account 
to  creamery  on  24th;  creamery  payv  wholesaler  on  asth:  wholesaler 
pays  on  fumltiire  the  26th;  furniture  deals'  pays  his  salesman  on 
27th:  salesman  pays  on  his  radio  the  27th;  radio  dealer  pays  to 
his  wholesaler  on  29th,  saving  his  2  percent  cash  discount  for  a 
month;  and  the  wholesaler  deposits  check  In  bank  on  the  30th. 
Bach  transaction  has  paid  a  2-percent  tax.  amounting  to  20  cents, 
either  from  seUo*  of  merchandise  or  receiver  of  check  for  services. 

Twenty-five  reasonable  and  not  unusual  accounts  have  been 
paid  with  this  one  $10  check,  which  is  accepted  by  everytxxly 
the  same  as  currency,  and  2S  payments  have  earned  $5  in  revenue 
tax.    This  shows  the  possibility  of  velocity  of  business. 

With  this  possible  with  one  $10  check,  what  would  happen 
with  8,000.000  pensioners  paying  out  from  $60  to  $200  per  month 
on  the  Townsend  plan,  and  everybody  keeping  up  this  velocity  of 
business  transactions? 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made,  as  related  by  Frederick 
J.  Haskln.  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  in  his  article  entitled 
"The  Velocity  of  Money  Circulation. "  As  a  feature  of  a  conven- 
tion held  In  Milwaukee.  Wis,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  in 
circulation  $400  in  money  so  marked  that  It  could  be  traced.  The 
tracing  could  be  carried  on  Indefinitely  until  the  money  actuaUy 
wore  out  or  returned  to  the  Treasury  or  to  Federal  Reserve  banks 
for  redemption  and  destruction.  But  In  the  short  time  that  the 
chamber  traced  the  money — a  matter  of  a  few  days  only — it  was 
found  that  the  $400  paid  bills  amounting  to  $1,425.  That  much 
Indebtedness  was  discharged   by  the   original   $400. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation  from  local  people  was 
required  to  keep  track  of  the  use  of  the  money,  no  collusion  was 
Involved  and.  tn  all  probability,  many  transactions  were  missed 
entirely:  that  Is,  probably  more  debts  were  paid  than  could  be 
traced. 

WHEBX    THE    MONET    WENT 

in  detail,  the  fascinating  story  is  as  follows:  Three  hundred 
dollars  of  the  money  paid  salaries  to  various  persons.  Meals — 
dinners,  luncheons  accounted  for  $258.  Landlords  received  $136 
trf  the  MOO.  while  $109  was  expended  for  groceries.  The  sum  of 
$78  was  sFwnt  for  general  merchandise,  while  hotel  bills  to  the 
extent  of  only  $48  were  paid.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  con- 
vention was  in  the  city  at  the  time  the  exp>erlment  was  con- 
ducted. It  appears  that  comparatively  Uttle  of  the  original  $400 
got  Into  the  hands  of  the  visitors  as  hotel  bills  doubtless  consti- 
tuted a  major  portion  of  their  expenses.  Home-town  people  were 
getting  the  chief  use  of  the  funds 

Banks  received  $38  of  the  Identifiable  money  on  deposit.  whUe 
board  bills  were  paid  with  $36.  FUling  station  men  received  a 
respectable  share,  for  $36  came  Into  their  hands  In  payment  for  gas- 
oline and  oil.  Housewives  paid  $34  of  the  money  for  meats,  while 
coal  and  other  fuel  bills  were  paid  to  the  extent  of  $31.  Twenty- 
nine  dollars  went  into  the  hands  of  public  utility  companies  in 
settlement  of  electric  bUls,  with  another  $10  for  water  and  gas  bUls. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  were  purchased  with  $24  of  the 
money,  while  candy,  ice  cream,  and  -ImUar  light  refreshments  ac- 
counted for  $20  Transportation  fares  locally,  street  cars,  busses,  and 
taxlcabs  absorbed  $15  Debts  were  paid  and  loans  made  to  the 
extent  of  $18.  while  tips  accounted  for  $17. 

Furniture  and  hardware  stores  got  $17  of  the  money  and  $15  of 
It  was  paid  on  medical  and  dental  bills.  Insurance  premiums  were 
paid  to  the  extent  of  $15.  Movies  and  other  theaters  and  amuse- 
ments accounted  for  $15  of  the  original  money. 

Barbers  and  proprietors  of  beauty  shops  received  $14  of  this  money. 
while  $13  was  expended  for  drugs  and  medicines.  Club  dues  and 
charitable  donations  accounted  for  $10.  Nine  dollars  went  for 
flowers  and  Jewelry. 

Bakers  took  In  $9  of  the  money  and  $9  of  it  was  spent  for  shoes. 
Gfuage  bills  were  paid  to  the  extent  of  $8,  while  tailors,  cleaners, 
and  laundries  got  $8.  Telephone  bills  were  paid  In  the  amount  of 
$6.  while  radio  tubes  and  accessories  were  purchased  with  $5. 

Shoeshlnes  and  shoe  repairs  were  acquired  with  the  payment  of 
$5  of  the  marked  money.  Railway  and  boat  tickets  accounted  for  $5 
and  another  $5  turned  up  as  payment  of  Interest  on  a  note.  Pay- 
ment on  an  automobUe  in  the  sum  of  $4  of  this  money  was  made. 
Livestock  was  purchased  with  $1. 

Thus  the  total  of  11.425  was  reached.    Money,  to  be  of  any  use. 

must  continue  to  circulate,  and  theoretically  there  are  no  Umlts  to 
the  extent  of  this  circulation,  as  the  Milwaukee  test  shows. 

Starting  with  the  $300  out  of  the  original  $400  which  was  paid  in 
salaries,  it  can  be  assumed  that  some  of  It  was  paid  In  rent.  The 
tact  Showed  that  $258  of  the  money  was  paid  In  rent,  but  that  did 
not  necessarily  all  come  out  of  salary  money.  But  to  follow 
through  one  single  line.  Assume  the  landlord  used  some  of  the 
rent  money  he  received  to  pay  his  grocery  bill.  Then  assume  that 
the  grocer  paid  his  electric-light  bUl  with  what  he  had  received. 
The  electrlc-llght  company  owed  a  bill  for  fuel  and  paid  over  some 
of  the  money  to  discha^-ge  that  debt.  The  coal  man  paid  some  to 
the  hardware  man  for  shovels.  The  hardware  man  paid  a  doclor'$ 
bill  and  the  doctor  bought  flowers  and  had  a  suit  pressed. 

Only  about  S  davs  were  devoted  to  the  MUwaukee  experiment, 
and  yet  it  was  shown  that  $400  paid  $1,425  in  bills.  Those  obliga- 
tions were  definitely  and  finally  discharged;  they  did  not  have  to 
be  paid  again,  and  yet  no  more  inouey  was  u^ed.    That  Is  the  whole 


theory  of  circulation  and,  in  part,  the  theory  of  Inflation.  Prac- 
tically everyone  In  the  United  SUtee  is  in  debt.  With  mart  money 
In  circulation  and  hoarding  stopped,  the  cycle  of  payments  can  be 
speeded  up.  and  In  a  short  time  the  obligations  can  be  dlachar^efL 

A  transaction  tax  of  2  percent  on  every  transaction,  sale,  t>arter. 
or  exchange  of  finance  Is  the  moet  equitable  and  just  form  of  tax 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  It  would  not  work  a  hardship 
or  Injury  upon  anybody.  It  would  amount  to  $2  on  every  $100. 
$20  on  every  $1,000,  $2,000  on  every  $100,000,  etc.,  and  In  the  case 
of  nearly  all  manufactured  wares,  goods,  and  merchandise  would 
Involve  directly  a  tax  load  of  only  five  times  the  simple  2  percent 
while  passing,  first,  through  the  hands  of  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material;  second,  the  manufacturer  of  the  raw  material;  third,  the 
jobbcr-broker-commlaslon  man;  fourth,  the  wholesaler:  and.  fifth, 
the  retailer. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  social -security  hearings  (p.  1103)  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  rise  by  10  to  12  percent,  and  even  the 
group  of  University  of  Chicago  pfofessars  who  oppose  the  Townsend 
plan  on  other  grounds  recently  stated  tn  the  pamphlet  issued  by 
them  that  "an  examination  of  statistics  for  one  or  two  representa- 
tive industries  (not  included  in  this  pamphlet  for  lack  of  space) 
confirms  the  rcasonableneae  of  the  estimate  that  the  rise  would  be 
on  the  order  of  10  percent."  However.  If  the  Increase  In  the  prloe 
level  proved  greater,  owing  to  the  stlmvaatton  of  business,  trade. 
lndu.'try,  and  agriculture,  which  would  result,  it  would  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demazKl.  the  same  as  In  the  past  and  at 
the  present  time.  Prices  would  go  up  and  wages  go  up  In  propor- 
tion. Hence  no  damage  or  Injury  could  be  catieed  to  the  vendor 
of  any  commodity  who  would.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
greatly  benefited  on  account  of  the  Improved  market  and  demand 
for  everything  that  Is  produced  on  the  farms  and  manufactured 
In  the  factories. 

WHAT  n  wioifc  wrrH  a  tbaniactioiv  (TDur-oirai>  raif 

A  retail  sales  tax  has  been  urged  by  big  business  and  by  many 
of  the  most  conservative  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
years  as  a  sound  and  just  form  of  taxation.  Will  someone  point 
out  why  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  business  transactions  would  be 
any  more  unsound,  unsafe,  or  unjust  than  a  retaO  sales  tax  or 
manufacturers'  excise  tax,  and  wherein  lies  the  difference  whl^ 
■bouid  cause  us  to  adopt  the  one  and  reject  the  other? 

I  desire  to  quote  from  an  address  deUvered  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Alrd.  who  was  president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  at  Toronto.  Canada, 
January  14,  1936.  according  to  the  text  of  hla  speech  which  Z 
received  from  him; 

"It  Is  now  quite  generally  agreed  that  continuous  borrowing  to 
cover  deficits  and  to  maintain  aodal  services  on  the  present  seals 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  therefore  that  the  most  rigid  put>Uo 
economy  and  higher  taxation  must  t>e  faced.  Intensive  study 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  establishing  a  broader  and  mors 
equitable  basis  of  taxation.  In  this  connection  I  again  advocate 
a  Nation-wide  turn-over  tax  as  more  likely  than  any  other  new 
form  of  levy  to  meet  the  need  for  a  balanced  Budget." 

When  he  passed  away  recently  he  was  exiloglaed  in  the  Canadian 
press  as  the  "grand  old  man  at  banking." 

MORGENTHAU    recommends    TUKN-OVn    TAX 

Three  jrears  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Washington.  D.  C.  pre« 
the  statement  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau 
had  submitted  several  alternative  tax  proposals  to  President  Roose- 
velt, and  among  them  a  "1>4 -percent  turn-over  tax."  I  suggest 
that  your  canunlttee  question  Secretary  Morgenthau  In  regard  to 
this  tjrpe  of  taxation. 

JAME8   BITCX— THI   HAWAUAN   TAX   ST$TaC 

Many  years  ago  when  James  Bryce  was  Ambassador  from  Kngland 
In  Washington,  he  said:  "The  American  form  of  government  wUl  go 
on  and  Uve  long  after  moat  of  the  other  forms  of  government  have 
fallen  or  been  changed,  and  the  reason  Is  this:  In  other  nations  of 
the  world  when  a  new  problem  comes  up  It  must  be  tested  in  a  na- 
tional laboratory,  and  a  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  worked 
out.  and  when  it  is  worked  out  that  solution  must  be  applied  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  correct  solution 
and  other  times  it  may  be  the  wrong  solution.  But  you  In  the 
United  States  have  48  laboratories,  and  when  new  problems  arise 
you  can  work  out  48  different  solutions  to  meet  the  problem.  Out 
of  these  48  experimental  laboratories,  some  of  the  solutions  may 
not  prove  sound  or  acceptable,  but  out  of  this  «iperimentatian 

history  shows  you  have  found  at  least  some  remedies  which  can 
be  made  so  successful  that  they  wlU  become  national  In  their 
application." 

This  thought -provoking  statement  by  James  Bryce.  who  wrote 
the  monumental  work.  The  American  Commonwealth,  rtlll  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  treatises  ever  written  on  our  Oovem- 
ment. is  absolutely  correct.  We  have  recent  verlfloatlon  and  cor- 
roboration of  that  fact  In  what  has  transpired  In  one  of  our  Tsr- 
ntorles.  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  regard  to  their  sucoeMful  experi- 
ment In  taxation. 

I  quote  from  an  article  by  M.  W.  Jars,  financial  editor  of  tta* 
Illustrated  DaUy  News,  Los  Angeles.  Calif ,  published  December  34, 

1937: 

"The  United  States   could   wipe  out   Its  national  debt  and   bs 

money  ahead  within  5  years  if  the  Federal  Oovemmsct  would  adopt 
the  Hawaiian   taxation  system.      •      •      •     The  Islanda  have  solved 

their  tax  problem  by  instituting  a  fross-lncome  tax. 
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•TJot  only  ha*  »t  saved  the  Territory  from  bankruptcy  but  It  has 
■impllfled  the  revenue  collection  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most 
Ignorant  oriental  peddler  in  the  street  knows  how  to  make  out  hla 
tax  return.     •     •     •     The  gross-Income  tax  went  Into  effect  July 
I    1935   with  a  levy  of  1  percent  on  all  Incomes  except  salaries  and 
wages       The    Territorial    government    was    $1,259,000    In    debt,    had 
slashed  the  pay  of  all  teachers  and  Territorial  employees  10  percent, 
and  seemed  hopelessly  mired.     It  was  estimated  that  the  gross-in- 
come tax  would  raise  $5,108,000  In  the  first  year  of   the  new  tax. 
No  one  believed  It  possible.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Territory 
coffers  had  taken  In  $6,116,000.     •     •     •     In  Hawaii  they  have  dis- 
covered the  weakness  In  most  forms  of  taxation  to  be  the  extreme 
technicalities  and  the  tiny  loopholes  that  soon  grow  big  enough  for 
trucks  to  be  driven  through.     When  they  had  an  excise  tax  of  2 
percent  on  profits,  the  Orientals  In  Hawaii  never  made  any  profits. 
TT»ey  could  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  business  and 
•how  that  everything  was  sold  at  cost.    Now  they  have  changed  aU 
of  that.     Everybody  Is  paying  a  Just  share  of  taxes.     •     •     •     They 
have  restored  the  old  pay  scales  for  all  the  teachers  and  govern- 
ment employees,  and  they  have  not  had  to  borrow  a  penny.     •      •     • 
The  gross-income  tax  Is  12  times  as  effective  as  taxes  collected  once 
•  yeai      Hawaii  gew  Its  revenue  every  month,  and  the  money  Is 
turned  over  12  times  a  year      •     •     •     With  only  a  tiny  levy  you 
can  get  revenue  figures  that  read  like  a  leKSon  In  astronomy.     •     • 
They  have   made   their  rate    1»4    percent   now   and  have   nothing 
whatever  to  worry  alx>ut.     The  loophole  Is  gone  forever,  and  nobody 
seems  to  care      ♦     •     •     If   you  would  put  a   1 -percent  gross-In- 
come tax  in  the  United  SUtes.  you  could  forget  all  about  those 
thirty-seven  billions  In  debt  and  have  money  to  spare  within  5 
years  easily.     •     •     •     Kick  out  sales  taxes  and  take  1  percent  on 
gross  incomes  and  you  would  have  3  times  as  much  cash." 

I   desire   to  read   Into  the  record   the   following  letter  which   I 
received  from  Hon.  William  Borthwlck,  tax  commissioner  of  Hawaii : 

Teiuutobt  of  Hawah, 

BtTBXAU    0»    TH«    Tax    COMMlSSIONkB, 

Xprii  21.  1938. 

Hon.  Maktin  F.  SMrrn.  M.  C. 

1034  New  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  why  a  gross-Income 
tax  rather  than  a  transactions  tax,  I  will  say  that  there  are  few 
hiiinan  activities  that  could  not  be  described  as  a  transaction. 
Many  of  them  would  produce  no  Income.  A  law  attempting  to 
define  transactions  would  reqvrire  so  many  exemptions,  deductions, 
etc..  that  It  would  t»e  impossible  to  administer  it  without  great 
trouble.  For  Instance,  a  man  buying  postage  stamps  Is  a  trans- 
action that  does  not  produce  any  income.  A  man  could  swap  a 
hound  pup  for  a  gallon  of  moonshine  liquor,  which  would  be  a 

transaction.  ^     «   ^       ^  ^^ 

The  reason  we  adhere  to  gross  Income  Is  to  find  out  the  gross 
take  In  any  line  of  work  without  locking  at  the  number  of  trans- 
actions. It  was  suggested  at  the  time  I  was  fighting  to  put  over 
the  gross-Income  tax  that  we  make  It  a  transactions  tax.  This  I 
refused  to  do.  The  gross- Income  tax  here  Is  the  most  equitable 
tax  that  we  have,  and  those  who  bitterly  assailed  It  and  declared 
It  would  put  them  out  of  business  are  now  Its  most  ardent 
supporters.  ,  .        ,„ 

Pardon  me  for  the  suggestion,  but  I  t)elleve  a  little  study  will 
reveal  that  I  am  right  when  I  tell  you  that  If  we  had  a  gross-Income 
tax  as  a  Federal  measure,  carrying  a  rate  of  2  percent,  the  money 
to  be  spent  monthly  In  the  United  States  In  some  useful  and  con- 
structive manner,  we  could  forthwith  quit  borrowing  money  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  soon  balance  Its  Budget  and  be  run 
on  an  even  keel. 

While  I  recognize  that  aU  of  otir  national  borrowings  have  prob- 
ably been  necessary  and  are  truly  only  capital  investments,  a 
business  firm  that  could  get  Its  hands  on  money  by  collecting  what 
was  due  rather  than  borrowing  would  certainly  succeed  in  a  greater 
measure  than  a  Ann  who  borrowed  money  contmually,  involving 
themselves  in  interest  payments.  .  ,  ,  _. 

Before  the  gross-Income  tax  law  was  passed  the  Tferrltorlal  legis- 
lature appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  each  blennlum 
with  which  to  pay  Interest  on  Its  borrowings  to  finance  the  Terri- 
torial government  through  lean  periods  of  collection.  Since  the 
gross  Income  tax  law  began  operating  we  have  always  had  money 
In  the  till  and  have  never  borrowed  a  thin  dime,  although  the  cost 
at  government  has  Increased  several  million  dollars  In  that  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  Inquiry.    Assuring  you  of  any  help  I  may  be 
able  to  render  you  In  the  futtire,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Bosthwick,  Tax  Commissioner. 

PS. — I   formerly   lived   In   Olympla   and   knew   many  Hoqulam 
folks,  and  still  retain  an  Interest  In  western  Washington.— W.  B. 

The  Hawaiian  gross  Income  tax  system  has  been  favored  by  Dr. 
Francis  E  Townsend  since  he  went  to  the  Islands  last  year,  and  he 
has  brought  Hon.  Louis  C.  Silva,  official  tax  expert  In  the  Islands. 
to  tlus  country  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  proposed  tax 
lor  the  United  States.  Mr.  SUva  has  been  grafted  a  years  leave 
of  absence  from  his  official  duties  as  chief  deputy  tax  administrator 
lor  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  order  to  conduct  this  survey  and 
Investigation,  and  he  has  already  arrived  here  for  that  ptirpose. 
TaANSAcnoNs  TAX — caoss-rNcoia  tax 

The  General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  2)  provides  for  a  2-percent  trans- 
actions or  gross  business  turn-over  tax,  which  is  a  broader  tax 


bun  len 


base  than  a  gross-Income  tax 
actions  tax  of  any  form  or  typ« 
will  raise  even  more  revenue, 
expenses  of  government,  as  In 
the  pensioners  to  the  maximum 
expended  within  30  days,  and  f^ 
tlon  of  the  national  debt.     It 
plan  and  far  less  costly  than  oui 
with  its  appalling  Interest 
old-age   security,   relief,   busine^ 
our  annual  crime  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoo%'er,  Director 
gatlon.   has   estimated   the   latier 
year.     We   have   expended   for 
ings  Institution  has  estimated 
since  1929  to  amount  to  over 
vestment  to  tax  ourselves  2  c^nts 
meet  these  social,  economic, 
cent  of  the  money  Is  to  be 
interest-bearing  bonds.     Do 
bonds  we  issued  during  the  Wirld 
ers   and    our   own   partlclpatlc  n 
|12,00O,0W.0O0?    How  much  Ir   " 
our  children's  children  pay  on 
slon  since  1929  before  they  aj 
run  into  astronomical  figures, 
delay   the   adoption   of   the   r 
Act  and  the  Townsend  plan, 
of  money  turn-over  and  provides 
you-go  basis,  to  create   active 
currently  every  month  in  the 
ductive  capacity  of  our  Industrial 
old-age-assistance  phase  of  th( 
means  to  the  more  Important 
aged   to  be  expended  current  y 
goods  and  services  Is  merely 
working  capital  Is  made  available 
the  Nation.     The  General  Welfare 
posal  pending  before  Congresi 
of  the  price  system,  the  profit 

Mr.  Chairman  and  „ 
sincerely  for  your  courtesy 
my  presentation,  and  I  hope 
able  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


^•hlch  comes  the  closest  to  a  trans- 

of  taxation.     The  transactions  tax 

1  nstead  of  being  used  to  defray  the 

Hawaii,  it  will  be  prorated  among 

amount  of  $200  per  month  to  be 

surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 

a  pay-as-you-go  national  recovery 

present  bond -debt-creating  system. 

t.     It  will  solve  the  problems  of 

depression,   imemployment.    and 


bort  owed 

y<iu 
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A  Multitude  of 
cord   With   the 
Production  and  to 
Off  the  Market 


HON. 

oil 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday. 


COMMTJNICATION    FROM 


of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
Item    to   be    $15,000,000,000    per 
relief    $12,000,000,000.      The   Brook- 
our  total  loss  In  national  income 
1200.000.000.000.     Is  it  a  sound  in.-- 
on  every  dollar  transaction  to 
4nd  financial  conditions?     Not  one 
by  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
realize  that  the  Interest  on  the 
War  to  finance  the  Allied  Pow- 
has   already    amounted   to   over 
will  we  and  our  children  and 
;he  bonds  issued  during  the  depres- 
flnally  paid?     The  total  sum  will 
How  much  longer  are  we  going  to 
formula   of   the   General   Welfare 
iThlch  appUes  the  velocity  principle 
a  revolving  fvmd.  upon  a  pay-as- 
llquid,   working  capital,   available 
year,  to  finance  the  potential  pro- 
and  agricultural  structure?    The 
General  Welfare  Act  is  merely  the 
end  sought.     The  pensions  to  the 
each  month  in  the  purchase  of 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  the 
to  the  productive  enterprise  of 
Act,  H.  R.  2,   is  the  only  pro-- 
which  will  meet  the  requirements 
motive,  and  credit  capitalism. 

of  the  committee,  I  thank  you 

kind  attention  shown  me  during 

you  will  give  H.  R.  2  your  favor- 


t  lat 


American  Farmers  Are  Not  in  Ac- 

Govdrnment's   EflFort   to   Curtail 

Surplus  Farm  Produce 


li  eep 


EXTENSIO]^  OF  REMARKS 


CHAI3INCEY  W.  REED 

ILLINOIS 

()f  representatives 

February  16.  1939 


EOMER     B.     GROMMON.     OF    PLAIN- 
n|<:r.n    ill. 


Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  ^  r.  Speaker,  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem is  one  which  natural  y  is  always  of  great  interest  to 
every  Member  of  this  He  use.  The  present  dissatisfaction 
of  a  great  multitude  of  the  people  who  gain  their  livelihood 

Earth  is  daily  being  called  to  the 
Congress  who  have  districts  em- 
Daily  we  receive   communica- 


from  the  bosom  of  Motherj 
attention  of  Members  of 
bracing   agricultural   areai . 


many  years  an  exhaustive 


tions  advising  us  that  in  dur  districts  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  are  not  in  accord  with  governmental 
efTorts  to  limit  productioji  and  restrain  the  marketing  of 
sxuTplus  farm  products. 

Recently  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Homer  B. 

111.,  a  former  president  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  bealers  Association,  and  one  who 
has  been  a  livestock  f eede  and  grain  farmer  throughout  his 
active  and  vigorous  life.  Mr.  Grommon  is  a  man  of  keen 
Intellect,  intensely  practical  in  his  views,  and  has  been  for 


student  of  farm  problems. 
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Believing  his  views  will  interest  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  submit  herewith  his  letter  in  its  entirety: 

PLAivmxD,  III.,  February  i,  19^9. 
HoiL  Cbaxtnczt  Bexd, 

ITember  of  Congress.  Eleventh  District  of  lUirwis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  CoiTGaissMAH :  As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  grain  fanner 
and  livestock  feeder  in  yoiir  district  aU  my  life,  am  weU  past  tlM 
three  score  and  ten  mark,  and  have  held  executive  positions  with  a 
numt>er  of  fanner  organizations,  among  them  the  IlUnois  Fanners 
Grain  Dealers  Association  and  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers 
Association.  whlOi  have  for  one  of  their  purposes  the  gathering  of 
facts  and  information  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  units  com- 
prising them  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  who  own  and  control  them, 
I  am.  in  comnvon  with  you.  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  my  whole 
country,  so  that  coming  generations  may  en)oy  unlimited  religious 
freedom,  may  have  the  right  to  express  their  thoughts  publicly. 
and  may  continue  the  pxirsult  of  happiness  and  material  comforts 
and  blessings  which  are  the  earned  reward  of  private  enterprise 
and  effort. 

As  a  nation  we  are  drifting  away  from  gorrmment  by  all  the 
people  to  government  by  well-organized  minorities,  which  at  times 
go  so  far  as  to  tree  force  and  Intimidation  to  gain  their  demands. 
In  some  cases  this  trend  is  disguised  by  OoTernment  loans  to  ccop- 
erators  In  plans  for  helping  themselves.  Many  of  these  loans  are  In 
effect  gifts  of  public  money  to  those  who  Join  the  plan.  When  I 
was  young  bribery  was  the  word,  but  tbe  modem  name  apparently 
Ib  benefit  payments. 

A  multitude  of  American  fiuTners  are  not  In  accord  with  the 
Government  effort  to  curtail  production  and  to  keep  surpltis  pro- 
duction off  the  market. 

Records  of  our  Government  show  the  fallacy  of  It:  anrlent  his- 
tory emphasizes  Its  unsoundness;  and  repeated  experlenceB  show  Its 
(Uawtrous  results.  Agricultural  Department  records,  printed  and 
distributed  by  act  of  Congress,  show  the  annual  production  and 
average  farm  price  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Starting  with  1909 
and  on  through  1934 — 28  consecutive  crop  yearn — the  IS  largest 
crops  of  these  three  grains  exceeded  the  13  smallest  crops  by  over 
13.500.000.000  btuhels.  and  that  the  total  farm  price  for  the  big  crops 
exceaded  the  price  realized  on  the  small  crops  by  nearly  $12,000,- 
000.000.  The  average  price  per  bushel  for  the  big  crops  exceeded 
the  average  price  per  bushSl  for  the  small  crops  by  19  cents  In  the 
case  of  wheat.  1  cent  In  the  case  of  corn,  and  about  one-half  cent  in 
the  case  erf  oats.  If  we  eliminate  the  war  years  from  the  picture, 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  29  cents  more  per  bushel  for  the  big 
crops  than  for  the  small  ones.  Going  a  Bt€^  further  and  leaving 
out  also  the  years  when  the  Ill-advised  Farm  Board  functioned,  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  farm  leaders,  and  using  $500,000,000  of  your 
and  my  money  in  an  attempt  to  raise  prices  by  taking  surplus  off 
the  market,  we  And  that  the  farm  price  for  wheat  was  39  cents  more 
per  bushel  for  the  big  than  for  the  ■mail  ones.  It  la  a  well-known 
fact  that  it  is  tbe  sxirplus  that  goes  to  market,  and  when  the  large 
crop  year  surplus  of  13.500.000,000  bushels  of  grain  went  to  market, 
as  it  did  in  some  form,  that  surplus  furnished  additional  btiElneas 
and  employment  for  e^'ery  type  of  industry,  bringing  back  to  the 
farmer  new  capital  to  invest  in  better  educational  opportunities 
for  his  chUdren  and  to  use  in  Improving  and  loodemlzlng  his  home 
and  farm  with  repairs,  paint,  electric  light  and  power,  electric 
appliances,  automobiles,  new  machioery.  etc. 

All  this  new  additional  capital,  this  13.500.000.000  extra  busheU 
of  grain  reposed  in  the  hands  and  In  ttye  control  of  the  famver. 
who  produced  and  owned  It,  makmg  the  best  eTer-normal  granary 
known  to  man.  infinitely  better  than  Government  ownership  or 
control  of  any  theoretical  surplus  of  grain. 

It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  see  tbe  manufactin-ing  in- 
dustry give  serious  attention  to  tbe  problem  of  the  fanner.  Farm 
leadcr&hlp  led  the  fanning  industry  astray  when  it  attempted  to 
follow  the  manufactunztg  Industry  in  tiie  matter  of  production 
control,  with  tbe  faUacious  ajrg\uzK>.nt  tliat  because  lnd\istry  was 
able  In  a  measure  to  prevent  too  drastic  price  declines  by  reduc- 
ing production,  agriculture  should  do  the  same,  but  overlooked 
the  very  obvious  fact  that  such  procedure  was  not  a  deliberate 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  msnufacturlng  industry,  but  rather  a 
drastic  and  disastrous  necessity  employed  as  a  last  resort  and 
profitable  to  nobody.  The  collapse,  which  brought  Industry  almost 
to  a  standstill  and  farm  prices  to  ruinous  levels,  was  in  neither 
case  too  much  goods  for  peoples'  desires  and  needs,  but  was  the 
Inability  of  too  many  people  at  home  and  abroad  to  buy  even  such 
necessities  as  food  and  clothing  in  adeqiiate  amounts. 

The  recovery  problem  was  the  sanw  then  ae  now,  to  provide  jobs 
for  as  many  unemployed  as  possible  and  to  take  care  o€  them 
until  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  the  remedy  tried  was  to  shorten  hours  and 
increase  hourly  pay,  which  only  has  had  the  effect  of  Increasing 
costs  which  already  were  too  high  for  the  greatly  curtailed  buying 
power  of  the  Nation,  with  a  consequent  depressing  effect  upon 
the  volume  oS  industrial  business.  At  the  insistenoe  of  some 
of  our  most  widely  know  farm  leaders,  ttte  remedy  tried  was  to 
reduce  volume  of  production,  or.  in  other  words,  to  decrease  the 
number  of  jobs  In  an  eHort  to  raise  prices  at  a  time  when  people 


already  were  unable  to  btiy  at  prevaUtng  prloea.  If  theee  schemes 
had  solved  the  problem,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  oontmua 
dlscussine  It. 

Production  makes  jobs.  Productloii  la  wealth,  price  is  not 
When  we  all  have  all  the  things  we  want  and  need,  then  we  are 
really  wealthy.  Money  ha3  been  defined  as  the  means  o*  carry- 
ing the  production  of  the  country  to  the  consumers  of  tha 
country.  Ian*t  it  a  possibility  that  when  the  protfuctloo  is  not 
getting  to  the  consumers.  U  U  a  mistake  to  raise  prices?  Coxild 
it  not  be  a  mistake  to  cut  production  when  jobs  are  the  greatest 
necessity? 

To  Illustrate  what  volume  of  farm  production  means  In  the 
way  of  jobs,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent  magarlre  article  by 
Mr.  Btuart  Cha.se:  "In  a  desert  In  Bpypt  has  stood  for  6.000  years 
the  most  massive  structure  ever  built  by  man.  a  bouse  for  tkm 
dead.  In  a  debert  In  Washington  a  new  champion  arises,  a  center 
of  energy  for  the  living.  The  Grand  Ctoulee  Dam  will  weigh 
22.000.000  tons,  over  thrice  the  helt  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops; 
Norris  Dam  is  a  toy  by  oompartam;  BoxiMer  is  higher,  but  only 
one-third  as  great."      (AtlanUc   Montlily.  November    1938.) 

The  official  fignres  on  the  com,  wheat,  and  oats  production  for 
the  96  coiMecutlve  crop  years  from  1909  through  19S4.  when 
divided  Into  the  large  crop  years  and  the  small  crop  years,  sbow 
that  the  yearly-  average  tonnage  for  the  13  large  crops  exceeded 
that  of  the  13  small  crops  by  M,000,000  tons,  S, 000 .000  tons  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  material  for  the 
dazn  was  hauled  to  the  site  and  put  In  place  to  stay  for  perhaps 
6,000  years,  but  the  crop  tonnage  Is  handled  over  apd  over  again. 
Thus,  a  big  crop  makes  jobs.  It  Is  28.000.000  tons  more  per  year 
to  be  handled  by  harvest  machinery  and  labor;  it  Is  19.000.000 
more  trips  from  farm  to  market  with  a  2-ton  truck:  it  will  load 
514.000  freight  ears  to  terminal  markets  and  to  prcxsessors;  and 
then  be  reloaded  and  shipped  to  retailers  and  distributors.  Pro- 
duction makes  Jobs. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  four  research  stations  which  the  last 
Oongress  ordered  to  be  established  may  provide  Information  Iredtng 
to  new  uses  for  crops  which  we  now  raise  and  to  the  mlalng  of  new 
crops  for  which  there  now  are  uses.  A  market  for  what  we  raise, 
or  somethtng  to  raise  for  which  there  to  a  market,  is  needed  so  ihst 
farmers  can  produce  with  no  other  restrictions  than  those  vhtch 
Mature  imposes  and  with  which  we  have  always  to  reckon.  IT  the 
Nation  is  to  get  any  great  and  lasting  benefits  from  these  research 
laboratories,  we  must  have  the  full  and  intelligent  cooperation 
both  of  manufacturers  and  farmers.  I  am  sure  that  industry  will 
try  to  give  the  American  farmer  the  order  for  everjthlng  they  use 
which  can  be  made  from  an  asT^-cultural  product  and  look  to  the 
laboratories  to  determine  vhere  and  how  to  get  it  In  cheap  and 
satlBfactory  form  Industry  wiB  bave  tlie  Job  of  developing  ths 
discoveries  of  new  and  u<?eful  wa3rs  to  use  farm  products,  and 
farmers  must  learn  to  produce  at  levels  profitable  for  l>oth.  As  you 
know,  we  u»ed  to  raise  our  own  farm  powxrr  and  the  "horae  fuel" 
to  keep  It  going:  now  we  buy  otn-  power  and  fuel  vnth  the  result 
that  acreage  formerly  used  for  feed  Is  produr*ng  products  which 
must  be  sold  In  the  market  Instead  of  tjeing  vaad  on  the  farm. 
Tou  and  I  know  that  hogs  could  bring  more  and  pork  could  sell 
for  less  If  lard  were  not  selling  for  less  than  the  live  weight  of  hogs. 
If  our  erpertment  stations  can  take  from  the  grain  some  of  the 
fat-produdng  elements  and  use  them  for  fuel,  tbe  breeders,  the 
farmers  and  feeders,  and  the  packers  can  unite  on  producing  a 
more  profitable  hog  from  what  Is  left  of  the  grains.  This  Is  only 
one  Ulustrntlon  of  what  we  may  find  in  exploring  the  road  to 
capacity  production.  If  labor  and  indtistry  can  Join  forces,  forget 
price  fixing,  and  concentrate  on  voltime  production,  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  trade  with  Industry  In  generous  measiffe  without  artificial 
attempts  to  raise  prices  and  boost  the  cost  of  living,  and  all  octild 
have  a  great  deal  more  real  wealtb  at  a  lower  cost  in  dollars,  with 
Jobs  for  everj'body. 

Production  is  wealth.  Surpltia  production  makes  capital.  In- 
vested capital  creates  ♦obs  and  Jobs  bring  prosperity.  Any  attempt 
to  prevent  surplus  production  la  a  direct  attack  on  prasperlty, 
becaiise  it  Is  an  assault  on  capital. 

Early  in  1936  TransportaUon  Association  of  Ai^ierlca  pioneered 
the  refutation  of  the  false  theory  that  the  way  to  have  more  is  to 
produce  lees  At  that  time  the  association  published  Grain  Pro- 
duction and  Its  Relationship  to  Proq>erity,  edited  by  the  arrlter. 
This  document  contains,  and  the  conclusions  thereof  were  based  on. 
official  figures  of  the  United  States  Dtpartment  of  Agriculture,  and 
disprove,  beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  that  eoonomlc  benefits 
come  by  pursuing  the  doctrine  at  scarcity  in  agriculture.  Many 
farm  leaders  were  instnmicntal  In  Influencing  Congress  to  attempt 
this  experiment — many  of  these  same  leaders  are  now  undertaking 
to  dlspxjte  Its  effectiveness,  reversing  themselves  tj  adopting  tlia 
theory  of  plenty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  again  bsve  the  sgrioultural  problem 
before  you  for  consideration,  the  question  is  pertinent  as  to  wbethsar 
Congress  should  not  now  do  Its  own  thinking  along  tnnrtsmental 
lines. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am,  ; 

Very  truly  youza. 

Hoaus  B.  Oioitiiow. 
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Promotion  in  the  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  W.  TURNER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  16.  1939 


BILL     INTRODUCED     BY     HON      CLARENCE     Vf.     TURNER,     OP 
TENNESSEE.  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  PURPOSE 


recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
recommendations  as   originally 
warded    to    the    President    for 


list  be  then  submitted,  as  abov« 
nxmiber  of  officers  recommended 


the  Navy  either  that  the  list  o* 

submitted  be  approved  and  for- 

nominatlon    of   the   officers   named 


therein  to  be  promoted  as  set  f  >rth  hereafter,  or  that  the  names 
of  any  or  all  officers  whose  cas^s  the  board  has  considered  as  a 
result  of  personal  hearings  be  wlded  thereto,  and  that  the  revised 


or  that,  in  case  addition  of  the 
as  a  result  of  personal  hearing  to 


Mr.  TURNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the^following  bill  introduced 
by  me  in  regard  to  promotion  in  the  Navy  and  a  short 
explanation  thereof: 

A  bUl  to  correct  Injustices  resxiltlng  from  faulty  application  of  the 
Navy  selection  law  of  June  23,  1938 

Be  it  eruicted.  etc..  That  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  distribution,  promotion,  and  retire- 
ment of  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes."  as 
relates  to  the  retirement  or  discharge  of  officers  of  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  major,  captain,  and  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  as  a  result  of  having  twice  failed  of  .selection  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  as  affects  those  officers  who  will  be 
retired  or  dlscharped  on  or  before  June  30,  1939.  is  hereby  suspended. 

Skc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five 
officers,  above  the  rani  of  commander  in  the  Navy  or  lieutenant 
colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps,  none  of  whom  shall  have  sat  as  a 
member  of  a  selection  board  for  the  2  years  prior  to  July  1.  1939, 
and  shall  furnish  this  board  with  the  records,  except  health  records, 
of  all  officers  now  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  major,  captain, 
and  first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  who  would  be  retired  or 
discharged  en  or  befcre  June  30.  1039,  as  the  result  of  the  afore- 
mentioned act  of  Jime  23,  1938. 

Sec  3.  The  board  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section  shall  meet  within  1  month  from  the  passage  of  this 
act  and  shall  carefully  examine  the  records  of  those  officers  with 
which  It  shall  have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  Within 
15  days  from  the  data  of  its  initial  meeting  It  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  names  of  those  officers,  from  the  fore- 
going list,  which  It  considers  best  fitted  for  promotion  from  the 
grades  in  which  they  may  be  then  serving,  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  not  to  exceed  promotions  to  the  number  of  4  colonels,  8 
lieutenant  colonels.  16  majors,  and  32  capuins,  respectively:  Ptx>- 
vided.  That  the  board  shall  be  governed,  in  selecting  the  officers 
for  promotion  as  aforesaid,  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  officers  concerned.  In  their  present  grades,  and  shall  recommend 
for  promotion  only  those  officers  whose  records  in  their  present 
grades  contain  no  matter  unfavorable  to  them,  being  governed  by 
no  other  consideration:  And  provided  further.  That  the  board 
shall,  in  addition,  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  list  of  the  officers  recommended  for  promotion  a  list  of 
thof«  officers  not  so  recommended,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  which 
rcascn  or  reasons  in  each  case  shall  be  supported  by  an  extract  or 
extracts  from  the  record  of  the  officers  concerned,  which  shall  be 
certirted  by  the  president  of  the  board  to  be  a  true  extract  of  the 
record  of  that  officer  In  his  current  grade. 

Sec.   4.  The   report  of  officers  not   recommended   for  promotion 
having    been   submitted   to   the   Secretary    of  the    Navy,   he   shall, 
without    delay,    notify    each   officer    named    therein    of    this   fact, 
quoting  the  reasons   given   in   the   aforementioned  report  of  the 
board,  and  shall  permit  the  officer  concerned  to  present  himself 
in  person  before  the  board,  to  be  examined  by  the  board  on  any 
matter  or  matters   appearing   in  his  record   which   may   be  of   a 
xiature  unfavorable  to  him,  to  be  represented  by  coxinsel.  and  to 
have  the  right  to  examine  any  member  of  the  board,  or  any  other 
witness,  with  regard  to  his  record  in  his  current  grade,  or  any 
part  thereof:   Provided,  That  the  meeting  of  the  board  for  the 
hearing  of  any  officer   not  named  on   its  original  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  promotion   to  the   next  higher   grade  shall  take 
place    only    after    a    reasonable   time,    sufficient    to    allow    all    the 
ofDcers  concerned  to  present  themselves  at  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  board:  Arid  provided  further.  That  an  ofHcer,  not  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  who  being  dtily  notified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  his  right  to  appear  In  person,  must,  within  5  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  notification,  notify  the  Seo-etary  of  the 
Navy,  in  writing  or  by  official  dispatch  of  his  desire  to  so  app)ear, 
otherwise  he  will  be  assumed  to  have  automatically  forfeited  his 
right  to  appear:   And  provided  further.  That  no  cost  shall  accrue 
to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  travel  of  officers  desiring  to 

g resent  themselves  before   the   board,  nor  sJiall   the   time   absent 
rom  their  duties  by  such  officers,  on  account  of  such  appearance, 
be  counted  as  other  than  leave  of  absence. 

8»c.  5.  The  board  shall  proceed  with  a  separate  hearing  of  any 
officers  who  may  have  stated  their  desire  to  appear  before  It,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  and  shall,  within  5  days 
after  the  hearing  of  all  such  officers  shall  have  been  terminated. 


the  original  list  wiU  result  in  a  a  excess  over  the  number  allowed 
by  section  3  above,  those  officers  who  may  be  added  as  a  restilt  of 
hearings  be  retained  in  their  current  grades  on  the  active  list  for 
a  period  of  1  year,  or  untU  suc|i  time  as  their  eligibUlty  for  pro- 
motion shall  have  been  again  coinsldered  by  a  selection  board  con- 
vened purstiant  to  the  act  approved  June  23.  1938,  above  mentioned: 
Provided.  That  no  retirements  (t  discharges  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  23.  1938.  above  mentioned,  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  until  the  President  shall  have  approved  the  final  action  of 
the  board  appointed  pxirsuant  to  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Officers  selected  for  px  amotion  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  board  appointed  pursuant  to  section  2.  above,  shall  be 
promoted  as  additional  number ;  in  their  respective  grades.  They 
shall  take  rank  after  the  officer  promoted  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  a  selection  board  convened  In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  23,  1938.  whoa  5  name  app)ears  next  above  theirs 
on  the  lineal  list  established  Uy  publication  of  the  Register  of 
Commissioned  and  Warrant  Offlfers  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  published  by  authority  of  the  Navy  Department 
under  date  of  July  1.  1938:  Proi-'tded,  That  the  officers  so  selected 
shall  be  promoted  subject  to  the  laws  governing  physical  and 
professional  examination  for  pi  emotion,  and  shall  then  be  sub- 
ject to  all  other  laws  govemini;  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy:  And  provided  further.  That  no  discrimination,  as  regards 
the  character  of  duty  to  be  assigned  these  officers,  shall  be  made 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ^  are  additional  numbers  In  their 
respective  grades. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  total  nimiber  cf  officers  selected  and  promoted  as 
additional  numbers,  as  above  provided,  shall  be  less  than  60,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authcrized  to  make  reconunendation  to 
the  President  for  the  commlsa  loning  of  such  number  of  second 
Lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps,  as  shall  bring  the  total  nvmaber 
of  officers  promoted  as  addition  il  numbers,  or  retained  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  board  appointed  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2,  above,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  above,  and  officers  n;wly  appointed  second  lieutenants, 
to  60  officers:  Provided,  That  th<  appointment  of  second  lieutenant* 
shall  be  in  all  respects  in  accor  lance  with  existing  laws 

DisrrssioN,  tocethlh  wtth  cehtain  remarks  on  the  operation  or 

THE  PRESENT  NAVT  SELECTION  L*W,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  present  Navy  selection  sya  tem  is  the  result  of  a  makeshift  law, 
hurriedly  thrown  together  by  csrtain  members  of  last  year's  Con- 
gress, who  realized  that  the  oper  itlon  of  the  selection  law  of  May  29* 
1934.  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  The  msJcers  of  the  present  law 
themselves  realize,  as  well,  that  the  present  law  has  many  defects, 
and  have  frequently  so  stated.  CVhlle  it  may  have  partially  fulfilled 
its  purpose  during  the  2  years  following  its  enactment,  the  law  of 
1934.  and  its  successor,  the  prea  nt  measure,  have  served  to  separate 
1  from  the  active  list  an  overwhelnlng  majority  of  officers  of  excellent 
attainments,  good  professional  biickground,  and  considerable  promise. 
The  officers  so  separated  go  to  the  retired  list;  they  have  an  expec- 
tancy of  life  of  from  15  to  30  years,  during  which  time  they  wiU  draw 
retired  pay  on  which  the  Unltedlstates  gets  no  return.  Their  records 
of  service  have,  for  the  most  oart.  been  above  the  average.     It  is 

two  lists  of  those  officers  who  have 

ave  been  retired  from  having  failed 

ords  of  one  group  are  no  better  nor 

This  fact,  once  established,  bears 

Corps  selection  boards  in  the  past  3 

an  impartial  examination  of  officers' 

do,  but  by  prejudices  formed  by  a 

under  scrutiny  or  by  that  insidious 

and  entirely  specious  quality  kiiown  as  "service  reputation,"  which 

may  be  composed  of  about  on#-tenth  fact,  the  remainder  being  a 

sort  of  haphazard  digest  of  rumors  and  opinions  supplied  alike  by 

friends  and  enemies  of  the  officer  under  consideration.     It  is.  of 

course,  well  known  that  no  p*8on  can  go  through  a  considerable 

period  of  his  life  without  making  some  enemies,  unless  this  person 

be  of  extremely  negative  charafcter. 

Moreover,  selection  boards  tti  the  Marine  Corps  have  not  been 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  C<iigres8  in  another  respect.  Accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  Jvme  23.  1938,  certain  officers  whose  records  would 
Justify  their  promotion,  but  wl  o.  in  the  opinion  of  selection  boards, 
did  net  possess  the  requisite  personal  characteristics  for  higher 
commands,  were  to  be  consldeied  as  "fitted,"  and  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  whence,  after  a  given  period  of  service,  they  were 
to  be  retired.  Certain  selectio  i  boards  convened  since  the  passage 
of  this  act  have  selected  as  1  tted  an  extremely  small  proportion 
of  those  officers  under  consider  Uion.    This  would  Indicate  either: 

That  the  records  of  these  oncers  are  much  worse  than  would  be 
generally  believed: 

That  individual  members  of  ^he  board  are  bringing  their  personal 
prejudices  into  play; 

That  seme  directive,  contrari  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  has  been  given  selection  t  oards  by  persons  in  authority  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  corps,  or    n  the  Navy  Department:  or 


believed  that  a  comparison  of  tt 
been  selected  and  of  those  who  '. 
of  selection  will  show  that  the  r^ 
no  worse  tlian  those  of  the  otha 
out  the  assumption  that  Marine 
years  have  been  actuated  not  bji 
records,  as  they  are  required  tfl 
casual  knowledge  of  the  officer 
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That  a  faulty  lnten>retatlon  cf  the  law  has  emanated  from  the 
same  source. 

That  the  records  of  certain  offlcers  passed  over  are.  In  some  case*, 
better  than  those  of  ofBoers  selected,  is  definitely  known.  There 
Is  the  case  of  one  officer — his  entire  record  is  clear  of  any  tmfavor- 
able  matter — his  reports  of  fitness  have  been  either  very  good  or 
excellent  dxiring  his  entire  service;  he  has  letters  of  commendation 
on  his  record  almost  continuously  from  the  World  War  period  xintU 
the  present.    He  has  occupied  many  positions  of  responsibility. 

An  instance  of  this  is  ftimlshed  during  the  period  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces  from  Haiti  In  1934.  At  this  time 
the  colonel  commanding  the  Second  Marines,  the  only  infantry 
regiment  then  in  the  island,  and  the  second  in  command,  were 
detached  from  duty  in  Haiti  several  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  with- 
drawal, and  the  command  of  the  regiment  given  to  this  officer, 
even  thotigh  he  was  at  that  time  only  a  captain.  During  the 
period  in  which  he  was  serving  as  an  instructor  at  the  Marine 
Corps  schools  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  advanced  course  at  these 
schools  In  addition  to  carrying  on  his  duties  as  an  Instructor,  and 
successfully  completed  this  course,  even  though  he  was  responsible 
for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  moie  hours  of  Instruction 
than  any  other  officer  in  his  particular  group  He  has  been  serving 
in  his  present  detail  for  almost  3  years,  although  the  normal  tour 
of  duty  therein  is  only  2  years.  A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  last  selection  board,  which  acted  on  his  case,  an  officer  in 
headquarters  Informed  him  that  the  general  officer  having  charge 
of  his  particular  activity  wished  him  to  continue  on  his  present 
duty  thrcugh  1940. 

This  officer  has  recently  been  officially  notified  that,  having 
failed  of  selection  as  best  fitted  for  promotion,  his  separation  from 
the  active  list  will  take  place  on  July  1  next.  In  contrast  to  this 
there  Is  the  case  of  an  officer  recently  selected  who  Is  known  to 
have  had  at  least  two  Incidents  in  his  history  which  do  not  refiect 
credit  on  him.  While  in  command  of  a  detached  post  in  Santo 
Domingo  certain  memt>ers  of  his  command  got  out  of  hand,  got 
drunk,  burned  down  several  native  houses,  and  beat  a  native  so 
severely  that  he  later  died. 

Again,  In  1935.  while  he  was  serving  on  duty  with  the  Organized 
Reserves,  he  was  relieved  for  unsatisfactory  performance  of  duty, 
and  given  a  letter  of  reprimand  and  an  unsatisfactory  report 
of  fitness.  Both  of  these  latter  were  later  removed  from  his  rec- 
ord, at  the  Instance  of  one  of  his  superiors,  through  Invoking  a 
technicality.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  duty  from  which 
this  officer  was  relieved  In  1935  is  identically  the  same  duty  which 
the  officer  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph — who  has  been 
passed  over — Is  now  performing,  and  in  which  his  l^imediate  supe- 
riors desire  to  have  him  continue.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
future  of  each  of  these  two  offlcers  was  decided  by  the  naam 
selection  board. 

There  are  other  Instances  of  offlcers  with  apparently  excellent 
records  being  passed  over.  Their  records,  in  detail,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  but  it  Is  significant  to  note  that,  among  the 
offlcers  passed  over,  one  has  a  Navy  Cross  and  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross:  two  have  Navy  Crosses  alone;  and  others  have  deco- 
rations or  citations  of  different  characters. 

The  proposed  legislation  to  which  this  discussion  is  attached 
Is  not  submitted  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  selection 
system,  as  they  have  developed  up  to  the  present,  but  In  order  that 
the  services  of  the  offlcers  who  must  leave  the  active  list  by  July 
1  will  not  be  lost  to  the  United  States  without  first  determining 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  unjustly. 
There  is  little  question  of  their  worth  to  the  service — ^thst  has 
been  proved  by  the  offlcers  themselves,  as  shown  in  their  records. 

Under  a  scheme  Initiated  during  the  session  of  the  last  Congress. 
the  Major  General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  asking,  or 
win  ask.  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  commissioning  of  60 
second  lieutenants  in  addition  to  the  present  authorized  strength 
of  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  complete  plan,  made  known 
to  last  year's  Congress,  contemplates  taking  in  this  number  for 
this  and  the  succeeding  3  years,  so  that  a  total  of  240  officers,  in 
addition  to  the  present  authorized  strength,  will  have  been  taken 
into  the  corps  at  the  end  of  the  period.  All  oS  these  second  lieu- 
tenants will  be  untried  and  uneducated  Before  they  can  be  of 
the  same  value  to  the  Government  as  the  offlcers  who  are  being 
forcibly  retired,  they  must  serve  from  12  to  20  years,  during  which 
time  they  must  be  paid,  hospitalized,  transported  from  place  to 
place,  and  specially  educated:  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  their 
services  and  education  will  be  something  In  excess  of  $100,000 — as 
has  been  the  cost  of  these  offlcers  who  are  now  about  to  be  retired. 
It  is,  then,  apparent  that  by  retiring  an  officer  of,  say,  the  grade  of 
major,  whose  services  have  been  satisfactory.  If  not  conspicuous, 
the  Government  Is  relinquishing  its  Interest  In  an  Investment  of 
this  size,  obligating  Itself  to  one  equally  large,  and  adding  thereto 
a  payment  of  from  two  thousand  to  twenty -five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  the  next  20  years  in  retired  pay  for  each  of  the  trained 
and  efficient  offlcers  which  it  is  placing  on  the  shelf.  It  is  normal 
to  expect  the  offlcers  shelved  to  live  not  less  than  20  years  longer. 
E:xamlnlng  the  proposed  legislation  in  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that 
section  1  thereof  provides  for  the  suspension  of  the  retirement  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  June  23.  1938  as  regards  the  officers  who  must 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  appointment  at  a  board  of  five  officers, 
either  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  who  shall  be  of  the  grade  of 
captain  In  the  Navy  or  colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps,  or  higher. 
None  of  these  officers  shall  have  served  as  a  member  of  a  selection 
board  for  the  past  2  years  and  can  therefore  t>e  expected  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  entirely  open  mlnria     The  section  also 


provides  that  the  records  of  the  oOoeis  due  to  be  sepaiAted  fXaa 
the  active  list  ehsU  be  furnished  the  board  so  af^Jolatsd.  Health 
records  are  excepted,  as  the  officers  under  consideration  have  all 
been  examined  physically  for  the  current  year  mud  have  been  pro- 
nounced fit  for  the  performance  of  their  dutlea. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  board  shall  meet  within  1  month 
from  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  that  It  shall 
carefully  examine  the  records  of  the  offlcers  concerned,  and.  as  a 
result  of  the  examination  of  these  records,  shall  recommend  ths 
promotion  of  those  officers  among  the  group  whose  records,  in  the 
grades  in  which  they  arc  now  serving  are  clear  of  any  unfavorable 
matter.  This  phrase,  "unfavorable  matter"  has  a  definite  meaning 
In  the  military  or  naval  service.  It  embraces  evidence  of  con- 
viction of  the  individual  concerned  by  a  general  eourt-msrtial: 
record  of  proceedings  of  an  Investigation  or  court  of  inqriiry. 
wherein  the  Individual  has  been  named  as  a  defendant,  or  wherein 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  Improper  conduct  of  any  sort 
by  the  Individual;  a  letter  of  official  reprimand:  a  report  of  St- 
nem  wherein  any  of  the  markings  are  lower  than  satisfactory: 
or  a  report  wherein  the  reportmg  senior  has.  by  his  remarks.  Indi- 
cated that  the  performance  of  duty  by  the  individual  has  not 
been,  in  some  respect,  up  to  the  minimum  standards  for  offlcers 
of  his  grade:  or  a  letter  calling  the  attention  of  the  individual 
to  his  negligence  in  discharging  financial  obligationa,  or  inatten- 
tion to  other  matters  which  may  affect  the  good  name  of  the 
service.  Any  item  of  unfavorable  matter  Is  clearly  recognlaed  by 
anvone  examining  an  officer's  record 

This  section  also  specifically  provides  that  the  only  consideratioa 
by  which  the  board  shall  be  guided  is  the  excellence  of  an  offloer'a 
record:  it  contemplates  that  the  board  shall  not  exercise  Its  discre- 
tion nor  shall  It  be  guided  by  such  nebulous  factors  as  "service 
reputation."  referred  to  previously.  It  further  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  offlcers  not  recommended  for  promotion  the  board  shall  sub- 
stantiate its  recommendations  with  certified  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  officers  concerned. 

The  number  of  officers  to  be  recommended  for  promotion  In  the 
respective  grades  Is  the  same  proportion  as  to  grades  for  officer*"  In 
the  Marine  Corps  at  present.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  maxi- 
mum number  to  be  promoted  is  60.  which  is  the  number  of  second 
lieutenants  the  Major  General  Commandant  contemplates  adding 
to  the  officer  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  current  year. 

Section  4  provides  for  recourse  by  offlcers  not  recommended  by 
the  board,  and  provides  final  assurance  that  there  shall  be  no  taint 
of  "star  chamber"  proceedings  attached  to  the  process  of  their  selec- 
tion or  nonselectlon  for  promotion.  This  consists,  briefly.  In  per- 
mitting the  officer  to  be  present  at  a  second  hearing  of  the  bcmrd. 
to  be  personally  examined,  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  to 
have  the  privilege  of  questioning  individual  members  of  the  tx>ard 
as  to  his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Section  5  continues  the  provisions  for  a  hearing,  allowed  offlcers 
not  favOTably  reported  on  In  the  original  meeting  of  the  board,  and 
provides  that,  on  final  approval  by  the  President,  those  offlcers  not 
recommended  by  the  board  for  promotion  or  retention,  sliall  be 
retired  or  discharged  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  JuxM 
23    1938 

Section  6  provides  that  the  offlcers  selected  for  promotion  ss  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  board  mentioned  in  section  2  shall  be 
promoted  as  additional  numbers  in  grade.  By  this  provision  the 
officers  who  may  have  benefited  by  the  action  of  previous  selection 
boards  will  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  services  of 
those  worthy  officers  who  have  heretofore  .stiffered  by  selection 
board  action  will  be  saved  to  the  United  States. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  commissioning  as  second  lieutenants 
of  a  sufficient  number  to  bring  the  total  number  of  officers  pro- 
moted as  extra  numbers  «•  otherwise  retained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  plus  newly  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenants, to  60  officers. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  16. 1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OP  AMERICAN  FEDERATIOaf 
OF  LABOR  CONVENTIONS  RELATIVK  TO  CHAIN-STORE 
LEGISLATION  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  during  its  convention  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  in  the  faU  of  1938.  adopting  a  resoluUon 
against  the  so-called  Patman  anti-chain-store  tax  bill,  which 
is  H.  R.  1  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  and  was  H.  R.  9464 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  our  side 
Q<  the  question  was  presented  before  the  convention. 


I 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  labor  for  the 
fanners  to  receive  a  fair  price,  as  the  fanners'  purchasing 
power  represents  the  greatest  market  for  the  products  of 
labor.  This  resolution  states,  "Chain-store  operation  results 
In  lower  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life."  It  is  well  known 
that  most  of  these  low  prices  are  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  farmers*  buying  power.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  have  low  wages  and  low  prices. 

Without  discussing  the  Houston  resolution  at  this  time.  I 
desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  resolutions  heretofore  passed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this  question. 

1S37    &EPOKT  AGAINST   CHAIN   STORES 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  Denver.  Colo.,  October  4  to  15,  inclusive,  1937, 
contains  the  following  proceedings: 

CUAUI-STOKS    IMVKSTICATION    ESQtTXSTED — SHOX    INDUSTST — ^EZISTKMCX 

OP  coicMxnnnxs  at  stakc 

Secretary  Ttxr.  There  came  Into  the  convention  proceedings  a 
tdegnun  from  Michael  F.  Lynch,  supervisor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workera'  tJnlon  in  the  Haverhill  district,  directed  to  John  J.  Mara. 
ot  that  organization.  It  was  referred  to  your  committee.  The  tele- 
gram Is  as  foUows: 

HAVXRHnj^  Mass.,  October  6,  1937. 
John  J.  Maka. 

Genernl  President,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Care  of  Executive  Committee,  American  Federation 

of  Labor,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel.  Dernier,  Colo.: 

Ten  thousand  members  cf  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  of  the 
Haverhill  district  petition  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  now 
•aaembled  in  convention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  Senate  Investigation  of  the  chain-store  system  as  It  affecta 
the  shoe  industry,  and  we  ask  the  convention  to  Instruct  the 
cfllcers  and  committees  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps  to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  launch  such  an  investigation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Chain-store  buyers,  using  cheap,  foreign-made  shoes 
as  an  excuse,  dictate  low  prices  to  monufacturcrs.  The  manufac- 
tiirers  who  sell  to  this  trade  use  these  price  demands  as  an  excuse 
to  lower  wages.  It  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  when  highly  organ- 
ized chain  systems  can  hammer  down  prices  all  over  the  Nation 
and  then  force  manufacturers  to  make  shoos  at  these  prices  or 
go  out  of  business.  This  condition  leads  to  steady  demands  upon 
the  workers  for  wage  cuts,  and.  with  living  costs  steadily  rising, 
wage  cuts  are  impossible.  Wage  earner  and  manufacturer  alike 
are  dictated  to  by  highly  organized  selling  groups  who  deliberately 
fix  prices  for  the  whole  country.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  appeals  to  the  organized  trade-union  movement  for  support. 
The  very  existence  of  entire  conununltles  Is  at  stake,  and  the 
shoe  Industry  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  a  few  small 
groups  who  control  prices  throughout  the  United  States  and  who 
manipulate  the?e  prices  for  their  own  profit  and  with  absolute  dis- 
regard for  human  welfare  or  social  Jiistice. 

MlCRAIX  P.  Ltnch, 
Supervisor,  Haverhill  District. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  chain-store  methods  In  the 
shoe  Industry,  the  driving  down  of  manufacture  prices  to  the  point 
where  boot  and  shoe  workers  cannot  be  paid  a  living  wage,  your 
committee  Is  advised  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 
that  there  now  exL<;ts  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  chain 
shoe  ftores  a  monopolistic  and  detrimental  control  and  domination 
of  wages  paid  to  workers  in  the  shoe  Industry  in  that  these  chain 
shoo  stores,  through  their  volume  control  of  and  distribution  of 
shoes,  both  foreign  and  American  made,  are  able  to  force  employers 
of  American  shoe  workers  to  accept  a  price  for  their  product  which 
price  precludes  and  prevents  the  employers  of  America's  organized 
shoe  workers  from  paying  decent  wages  to  their  employees  for  their 
labor. 

In  view  of  this  presentation,  yoxir  committee  recommends  that 
the  president  and  members  of  the  executive  council  use  every 
possible  effort  to  have  the  United  States  Senate  conduct  a  thorough 
Investliratlon  of  the  evU  Influences  now  exerted  by  chain  shoe  stores 
as  above  referred  to. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that  the  president  and  the 
executive  council  be  directed  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  national  legislation  which  will  eliminate  the  continuance  of 
this  detrimental  chain  shoe-store  influence  on  the  wages  paid  to 
America's  organized  shoe  workers. 

(A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  conunlttee's 
report.) 

Delegate  Maxa.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.  Mr.  President,  that 
telegram  was  sent  down  to  me  from  our  Haverhill  office.  We  have 
In  Haverhill  some  10.000  shoe  workers  who  are  now  being  paid  a 
low  rate  of  wages,  due  to  the  drive  by  the  chain-store  high-powered 
bu3wr8  to  enforce  the  workers  to  buy  their  product.  These  chain- 
store  buyers  shop  around  from  one  town  to  another,  and  on  many 
occasions  they  buy  the  entire  output  of  factories,  and  they  dictate 
low  prices  to  the  manufacturers.  These  organized  chain-store  out- 
fits can  force  down  prices  all  over  the  Nation  and  then  force  manu- 
facturers to  make  shoes  at  these  prices  or  go  out  of  business. 

Ttiere  are  a  number  of  chain  stores  having  stores  in  all  towns  of 
any  size  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  chain  stores 
use  three  or  four  dlSerent  names.    They  are  all  run  by  the  same 


custom,  and  since  the  resolutloni  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  president  and  members  of  t)  le  executive  coxincll  tise  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  have  the  United  S  tates  Senate  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion I  know  that  our  workers  in  the  Haverhill  district  will  be 
satlsQed. 

Delegate  Donntllt,  Ohio  Sta  «  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  delegates.  I  desire  to  sj  eak  very  briefly  upon  this  question 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cal  ing  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
of  the  delet^ates  to  this  convent:  on  to  the  very  wide  scojje  that  an 
Investigation  of  this  sort  shot  id  cover.  When  we  discuss  this 
question,  or  when  we  have  a  rej  olution  Introduced  on  this  subject 
of  the  cutting  of  prices  of  man\j  factiired  articles  by  chain  or  other 
stores  which  results  in  reductior  of  wages  and  a  very  bad  situation 
with  respect  to  the  manuf actu  ers  of  those  articles,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  what  has  been  dis4  usscd  from  a  governmental  stand- 
point and  by  many  students  of  t  liis  great  question  of  sales  prices. 

The  question  that  naturally  a  -ises  Is  as  to  who  should  make  the 
price  on  the  article.  In  a  num  )er  of  the  great  department  stores 
of  this  country  advertising  large  y  in  the  daily  newspapers  you  will 
find  from  time  to  time  standan  articles,  cosmetics,  drugs,  various 
things  that  are  made  upon  wh  ch  there  Is  a  standard  price,  but 
these  stores  will  have  a  flier  ai  d  they  will  sell  this  one  thing  at 
perhaps  cost  price  untU  they  ru  n  the  business  of  every  other  mer- 
chant In  the  city  who  attempt!  to  sell  the  article  at  a  price  that 
will  give  him  a  legitimate  profll .  In  turn  these  stores  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  that  they  sh  ill  reduce  their  prices  to  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  wit  i  the  chain  or  departmental-store 
prices  caused  by  these  fliers  use<    in  their  advertising  schemes. 

If  this  Is  going  to  be  carried  o  it  to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  means 
that  the  makers  of  clothing.  shO(  s.  hats,  and  every  other  article  that 
goes  into  commerce  will  ultlmati  ly  have  to  cut  their  prices  to  chain 
stores  and  departmental  stores  w  ho  advertise  and  sell  that  one  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  people  into  their  stores  and  then 
getting  them  to  buy  other  thin)  s  when  they  come  in  out  of  which 
they  can  make  a  profit. 

So  It  would  seem  to  me  when  we  consider  this  question,  dealing 
with  only  the  chain  stores,  we  ra  Ise  the  large  question  as  to  whether 
the  person  that  makes  the  art  cle  should  determine  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  or  whether  the  person  that  places  the  articles  In 
the  stores  should  fix  that  price.  There  is  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion here  in  relation  to  wage  con  aitlons.  In  relation  to  the  standards 
which  have  been  established  by  trade  organizations  because  of  this 
practice,  and  I  sincerely  trtist  wl  len  this  subject  is  being  considered 
by  the  executive  council  we  wl  1  have  some  comprehensive  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  selling  ]  irlce  in  stores,  whether  those  prices 
shall  be  made  by  those  who  mal  e  the  article — the  manufacturers — 
OT  whether  they  shall  be  made  b  f  the  chain  or  departmental  stores. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  repi  irt  of  the  conunltiee  was  carried  by 
unanimous  vote.)  ' 


proceed!  igs 
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AG4pNST  CHAIN   STOKES 

of  the  Fifty-second  Annual 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  at 
to  December  2,  inclusive,  1932, 


1932   RXPOET 

The  report  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Americai 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  November 
contains  the  following: 

CHAllr   STORES 

Resolution  No.  65.  by  Delegat  *  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Bu  cher  Workmen  of  North  America, 
and  the  delegation  from  the  In  «matlonal  Hod  Carriers',  Building, 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union: 

"Whereas  l>oth  national  and  Ibcal  chain  stores  have  for  the  past 
several  years  been  monopolizing  in  all  territories  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  and 

"Whereas  investigation  has  C  isclosed  that  lack  of  organization 
within  the  ranks  of  clerks  of  s  ome  chain-store  companies  has  In 
all  sections  worked  hardship  (n  unionized  workers,  particularly 
in  the  meat  cutting  and  freah  fruit  and  vegetable  line,  local 
unions   having  been  dlsorganizi  d   and   discriminated   against;    and 

chain-store  companies,  t>oth  finan- 
operated,  have  shown  remarkable 


"Whereas  the  growth  of  these 
daily  and  in  number  of  units 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  pl;ople  of  the  United  States;  and 

DEPRESSION  C  LUSED  BT  CHAINS 

thtt 


organ  zat 
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"Whereas  It  Is  otir  thought 
Is   due   in   part   to   consolidations 
tlon  of  some   mammoth 
now  operating  In  this  country; 

"Whereas  the  laboring  classes 
fit  whatsoever  from  some  mamitoth 

"Resolved.  That  the  American 
convention  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
organizers  to  foster  and  assist 
clerical    help,    warehouse    help 
operators,  and  all  other  types 
national,  regional,  and  local  c^ain 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  American 
vitally  in  the  problems  with  a 
employees  of  these  chain  oi 

Your  committee  concurs  in 

A  motion  was  made  and 
committee. 

Delegate  PxTRirsrrH,  Seamen 
with  that  resolution,  Mr 
helping  to  build  up.  It  wiU  re; 


the  present  economic  depression 
amalgamations,    and   the    crea- 
ions   of   chain-store   companies, 
Eind 

)f  the  United  States  derive  no  bene- 

comblnatlons :  Therefore  be  it 

Federation  of  Labor,  at  Its  annual 

direct  the  executive  officers  and  its 

organization  of  those  managers, 

and    truck    operatdrs,    motortruck 

of  labor  In  the  employ  of  such 

-store  organizations;  and  be  it 

Federation  of  Labor  Interest  Itself 
^ew  of  improving  the  future  of  the 

rganizations. 


tMs 
seconded 


Chain  nan 


re.«olutlon. 

to  adopt  the  report  of  the 

'  KThlle  I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy 
n.  I  am  satisfied  that  Instead  of 
In  fact  help  to  destroy  the  pur- 
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pose  for  which  It  is  Intended.  Chain  stores  come  distinctly  within 
the  Interstate  commerce  law  of  the  United  States.  Their  organiza- 
tion and  their  operation  are  subject  to  the  Interstate  commerce  law. 
and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  effective  and  much  better 
methods  to  be  \ised  to  minimize  or  destroy  the  whole  system  of 
chain  stores  if  Congress  wovild  take  control  over  that  situation 
under  the  Interstate  commerce  law  and  regulate  their  stock  Issues, 
their  capitaiizatlon,  and  make  xise  of  the  taxing  power.  If  they  do 
that,  they  could  not  only  minimiae  but,  in  my  opinion,  completely 
destroy  a  system  which  Inevitably  leads  to  much  worse  conditions 
than  we  have  now. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  organization  of  the  men  working  In  the 
chain  stores  wiU  do  very  much  to  minimize  the  evils.  My  fear  Is 
that  the  organization  of  the  men  In  the  chain  stares,  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  other  things  of  which  I  speak,  wiU  simply  make 
the  chain  stores  more  secure,  because  It  Is  a  method  through  which 
they  will  have  the  sjonpathy  of  labor  behind  them,  if  they  are  wise 
enough  to  comply  with  the  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (O-oceed- 
ings  at  its  annual  convention  held  at  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  October  5  to  15,  inclusive,  1931,  contains 
the  following: 

LASOB    MAT    CONSISTXNTLT    OPPOSB    SAI BB    TAX    ANO    TBT    FAVOR    TAX    ON 

CHAIN  STORES 

Delegate  Martc,  International  Typographical  Union.  I  don't  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  committee's  report  or  to  disagree  with  It.  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Several  States  have  undertaken  tlie 
enforcement  of  a  sales  tax  on  chain  stores  as  a  means  of  equalizing 
the  opportunities  between  chain  stores  and  individual  stores.  If  we 
pass  a  resolution  opposing  the  sales  tax.  will  that  commit  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  that  matter?  I  know  that  inde- 
pendent merchants  are  fighting  chain  grocery  and  chain  drug 
stores,  and  they  are  asking  lepl=latures  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  of  the  store.  WiU  this  commit  us  to  being  opposed 
to  that  kind  of  legislation? 

President  Gseem.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  not. 
because  there  Is  a  difference,  as  we  see  It,  between  a  tax  Imposed  on 
chain  stores,  upon  the  property  owned  by  chain  stores,  and  the  tax 
Imposed  on  ttie  contents  of  those  stores,  which  woiUd,  of  course, 
be  a  tax  on  a  potind  of  coffee,  a  pound  of  bacon,  or  a  package  of 
sugar. 

Delegate  Gainok.  May  I  ask  if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  ever  taken  action  in  opposition  to  chain  stores? 

President  Green.  We  have  never  taken  any  position  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  I  can  recall. 

The  motion  to  amend  was  carried,  and  the  report  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proceed- 
ings at  its  annual  convention  held  at  Boston.  Mass.,  October 
6  to  17,  inclusive.  1930,  contains  the  following: 

PSOTSSTINC  labor  POUCT  OF  CHAIN  STORTS 

Resolution  No.  5,  by  Delegate  Arthur  J.  Beaiuegard,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Central  Federated  Union: 

"Whereas  the  country  Is  being  overrun  by  the  chaln-8tc«e  system, 
and  their  employees  do  not  belong  to  any  latx>r  \mlnns  In  moat 
cases;  and 

"Whereas  we  of  the  building-trades  department  are  ccHifronted 
with  a  serious  menace  by  these  concerns  where  they  are  employing 
so-called  maintenance  men  to  do  our  work,  and  now  they  are 
negotiating  with  some  manufacturer  direct  to  buy  their  material 
and  having  same  InstaUed  by  their  maintenance  men.  who  work 
longer  hours  and  receive  considerably  less  wages  than  the  men  to 
whom  this  work  rightfully  belongs  receive,  who  are  affiliated  with 
labor  imlons;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  this  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  convention 
assembled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  6,  1930.  shall  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to  these  methods  of  certain  chain  stores;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  conunlttee  of  the  executive  council  be  In- 
structed to  wait  on  the  officials  oi  these  firms  and  see  if  this  evil 
can  be  corrected." 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Federal  Tax  on  Retail  Stores— Why  the  Campaign 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  16. 1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  chain-«tore 
monopoly  and  the  absentee  ownership  of  retail  business  in 


this  Nation  is  a  question  that  affects  every  one  of  us  in 
America,  because  It  affects  our  children  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  will  or  will  not  be  open  to  them  as  they  reach  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Shall  we  strive  to  keep  open  the 
t>road  highway  of  opportunity  to  our  sons  and  daughters 
in  America?  There  are  many  questions  you  should  ask  your- 
self before  you  decide  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  community 
life  in  America,  that  a  few  giant  chains  owned  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  should  control  the  retail  business  of  our  Nation.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  any  absentee-owned  chain  voluntarily  con- 
tributing to  any  local  charity,  church,  or  school  until  State 
legislatures  and  the  National  Congress  began  making  effort* 
to  check  their  growing  monopoly? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  A.  It  P.  stores,  the  largest  corporate 
chain  in  America,  taking  out  a  fire-insurance  policy  on  any 
Texas  .«^tore  through  a  local  insurance  agent  in  the  town 
where  the  store  was  located? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  A.  k  P.  stores  having  any  printing 
done  in  a  union  printing  plant  until  I  introduced  a  chain- 
store  tax  bill  in  the  National  Congress? 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  banking  crisis  of  1932  and  1933 
that  in  nearly  every  town  the  first  firms  to  withdraw  their 
local  deposits  and  rush  the  money  by  registered  mall  to  New 
York  were  the  corporate  chains. 

Do  you  think  it  helps  America  for  some  girl  or  boy  to 
inherit  a  vast  chain-store  fortune  in  New  York  and  then 
siiend  that  money  earned  from  American  wage-earners  in 
running  over  Europe  hunting  counts  and  countesses  to 
marry,  and  even  renouncing  their  American  citizenship  to 
escape  American  taxes? 

The  greatest  chain-store  concern  in  the  world,  the  Great 
Atlantic  li  Pacific  Tea  Co..  has  seen  fit  recently  to  attack 
me  in  paid  newspaper  adveriisements  In  more  than  1.300 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  They  boasted  of  the 
fact  that  they  would  spend  a  tremendous  fortune  to  con- 
tinue these  attacks  on  me.  It  has  been  estimated  that  th«ir 
first  attack  alone  cost  them  considerably  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  for  this  paid  chain-store  propaganda. 

I  believe  the  public  generally  should  know  Just  what 
prompted  this  attack  on  me  by  the  A.  Ii  P.  stores  of  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

In  May  1935  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee in  Congress  to  investigate  the  activities  of  large-scale 
buying  and  selling  concerns  In  America,  and  since  A.  k  P. 
stores  were  the  largest  in  America,  they  naturally  fell  within 
the  scope  of  our  investigation.  The  results  of  our  investi- 
gation were  astounding  and  can  best  be  described  here  by 
remarks  made  by  me  on  July  29,  1935,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  which  are  here  reproduced: 

Mr.  Patuan.  Mr  Speaker,  It  will  be  mteresting  to  th«  people  Of 
this  Nation  to  Itnow  that  one  chain -store  concern  In  this  country 
received  in  1934  from  manufacturing  concerns  nx>re  than  SSXXM.OOO 
In  secret  and  confidential  rebates,  discounts,  advertising  allowances, 
and  brokerage.  The  two  concerns  granting  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  money,  over  $700,000.  were  both  Wall  Street  controlled 
corporations.  One  of  these  two  concerns,  Standard  Brands.  Inc.. 
of  New  York  City,  was  organlised  by  and  Is  controlled  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan Si  Co.  The  other.  General  Poods  Corporation,  of  Hew  Tortt 
City,  has  as  Its  chairman  of  the  board  B.  F.  Button,  of  B.  P.  auttoa 
&  Co..  a  WaU  Street  brokerage  concern  In  Mew  York. 

DSCOtmTB  WOT  APPSAUN0  ON  XNTOICia 

To  the  average  person  of  this  Nation  It  will  seem  amadng  but  it 
Is  none  the  less  true,  that  over  half  of  the  net  proflta  of  th*  Oreat 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  In  1934  were  realized  from  these  secrst 
and  confidential  rebates.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Parr,  as&lstant  to  tbe 
vice  president  In  charge  of  purchases,  of  the  Oreat  Atlantic  *  Pa- 
clflc  Tta  Co.,  on  July  9  furuLshed  our  special  committee  with  a  list 
of  the  manufacturers  granting  the  Oreat  Atlantic  k  Pacific  Taa 
Co.  confidential  discounts,  advertising  allowances,  and  brokaragas. 
None  of  these  Items  appeared  on  the  Invoices,  but  were  all  payable 
by  <^eck  direct  to  Atlantic  &  Pacific's  headquarters  In  New  York 
or  to  one  of  their  buying  agents,  who  In  turn  remitted  It  direct  to 
their  headquarters  tt  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Ii 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Atlantic  ii  Pacific  make  ail  their 
ptirchases  as  Jobbers  receiving  full  Jobbing  disoounta.  Tbe  Ilat  la 
88  foCows: 

Airy  Fairy  Poods,  cake  flour.  5-percent  adTertlslng  allowanoe. 

Alabama-Georgia  Syrup,  sirup,  16-oent  case  flat  axid  quaatlty 
cent  included. 

Alaska  Packing  Co.,  salmon.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Alexander  &.  Baldwin,  pineapple.  5-percent  advertlaiog 

American  Ammone.  ammo.  10-percent  advertising  allows 

Amarir^n  Chicle,  gum,  20-percent  advertising  allowance. 
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American  Dlamalt.  malt  sirup.  85  cents  case  on  quantity  scale. 
American  Mola.sses  Co..  molatses,  quantity  scale  1-5  percent. 
American  Pop  Com.  pop  com.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 
Andrea  Process,  onion  salt.  10-percent  advertising  allowance. 
Angelus-Campflre.  marshmallows,  quantity  scale  a-5  percent. 

A.  P.  W.  Paper,  toilet  paper,  9100  per  month  flat  percent  advertis- 
ing allowance. 

ArbuckJe  Bros.,  TuJcon  coffee,  f200  per  month  flat  and  5  percent 
additional. 

Armour  &  Co.,  regular  line.  3  to  7  percent  on  canned  meats  adver- 
tising allowance:  fresh  meats.  one-halX  percent  quantity  allowance 
a  purchases  total  tlO.OOO.OOO. 

Atlantis  Sales  Co..  line,  quantity  scale  5-7  percent. 

Atmore   &   Son   line,   8-percent   advertising   allowance. 

B.  T.  Babbit,  line,  quantity  scale  15-80  cents  per  case;  7.500-17.600 
(case). 

Btiker-Bennctt-Day.  nuts.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Baker  Pood  Products,  canned  meats,  5  percent  for  brokerage. 

Ball  Bros.,  general  support,  payment  at  end.  advertising  allowance. 

Barron-Oray.  fruit  cocktail,  5-percent   brokerage. 

Battle  Creek  I^x)d,  line,  5-pprcent  advertising  allowance. 

Beechnut  Packing,  bacon,  ycflee,  biscuit,  quantity  scale  7  per- 
cent for  over  t200.000:  candy,  gum,  $7,000  per  month  flat  adver- 
tising allowance:    line,  aiO.OOO  per  year  flat  advertising  allowance. 

Bell,  Wllllani  C,  seasoning,  quantity.  5  percent  for  30,000  dozen 
over. 

Berst-Poster-Dlzfleld,  toothpicks,  3-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Best  Poods,  Nucoa.  quantity  scale,  0-1  cent  per  pound.  2-10  mil- 
lion pounds:  B.  B.  plcUes.  5-percent  advertising  allowance  and 
quantity;   mayonnaise,  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Beyer.  W.  L..  dog  food.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Black  Plag  Co..  Insecticide.  12><^ -percent  quantity. 

Blue  Moon  Cheese,  cheese.  5-(>ercent  advertising  allowance. 

Borden  Sales,  cheese.  130  to  tSO  per  thotisand  for  500  to  700 
and  over  a  thotisand:  Eagle  M.  M.  M.  chocolate.  tLSOO  per  month 
flat  advertising  allowance. 

Boston  Pood  Products,  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Boston  Molasses,  molasses.  1-5  percent  for  3.000  to  15.000  cartons. 

Brill  Co..  H.  C,  S.  Z.  Freeze.  5  cents  per  dozen  advertising  allow- 
ance 

Brlllo  Manxifacturlng  Co..  Brlllo.  lO-percent  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Brown,  William.  Son.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Buckeye  Soda,  Novlte,  15-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Bunte,  candy.  6-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Joseph  Burnett,  extract,  6-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  line,  $1,337.75  per  month  flat  and  5 
percent  adjustable  for  advertising. 

Burry  Biscuit,  line,  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Burton  Morrow,  extracts.  $2,000  flat  for  advertising  allowance. 

Burch  Biscuit  Co.,  biscuits,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

California  Animal  Prcducts,  dog  food,  4-percent  brokerage:  dog 
food.  5-7  percent.  $200,000  $100,000. 

California  Packing  Corporation,  Del  Monte,  6-i>ercent  purchasing 
contract. 

California  Prune  tt  Apricot,  Sunsweet.  3-7  V2  percent  five  to  ten 
million  pounds. 

Califcrnla  Sanitary  Co..  Ltd.,  olives,  ripe,  10  percent  for  adver- 
tising allowance. 

Canada's  Pride  Products,  Milco  Malt,  25  cents  case  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Candy  Craftcrs,  candy.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Cargill.  W.  H..  sirup.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Castleberry's  Food  Co.,  canned  meats,  5-percent  brokerage. 

Chappel  Bros.,  dog  food,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance  plus 
6-percent  brokerag*. 

Chef  Bolardl,  line,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance.' 

Chinese  Trading  Co.,  line,  10  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Chocolate  Sales,  Hershey  line,  $6,000  a  month  flat  for  advertislDg 
allowance. 

Church  ft  Dwlght,  aodas,  10  percent  sal  soda  and  3  percent  bicar- 
bonate of  ioda. 

Clapp.  Harold,  Inc..  baby  foods.  5  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Clark  Bros.  Chewing  Gum.  gum.  11  cents  a  box  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Clayton,  S.  C,  fruit  sirup.  10  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Cleveland  Cleaner,  wail-paper  cleaner,  5  percent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Cllmallne  Co..  CI.  ft  Bowlene,  $11,000  per  year  with  6  percent 
adjustable. 

Climax  Cleaner  Manufacturing  Co.,  cleaner,  40  cents  gross  for 
advertising  allowance. 

Clorox  Chemical,  Clorojt.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Coast  Pish,  dog  food.  6  percent  for  advertising  allowance  plus 
6-percent  brokerage. 

Colgate-Palmollve-Peet,  line.  Palm  Olive  and  Octagon.  30  gross, 
others  15  cents  a  box. 

College  Inn.  line,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Columbus  Packing  Co..  1  percent  lard,  fresh  and  S.  P.  and  D.  S. 
meats;  2  percent  smoked  meats:  6  percent  sausage:  and  special 
brokerage. 

Comet  Rice  Co..  rice.  10  percent  for  advertising  allowance:  flakes. 
16  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Corn  Products,  line.  $5,000  month  for  advertising  allowance. 

Cracker  Jack  Co..  cracker  Jack.  »-6  percent.  $25,000  and  over 
qtiantlty  allowance. 


Cranberry  Canners.  sauce,  2 
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2  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Crosse  ft  Blackwell,  line,  9p  cents  per  store  once  a  year  for 
advertising  allowance. 

Crown  Cork  ft  Seal,  caps,  5  percent  and  5  percent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  canned  n  eats,  5-percent  brokerage. 

Ciirtice  Bros.,  catsup,  6  perient  for  advertising  allowance. 

Dairy  Sealed.  Inc.,  container  milk.  2  percent  cash  discount. 

R.  B  Davis,  baking  p>owde",  4  to  5 '4  percent  on  $500,000  to 
$875,000:  Cocomalt,  Cutrlte  VI  ax.  6  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Decker.  Jacob  E.,  canned  meats,  5-percent  brokerage. 

Derby  Foods,  Inc.,  canned  meats,  5-percent  brokerage. 

Detroit  Soda  Products,  sal  soda,  less  than  carload,  10  percent 
and  5  iiercent  for  advertising  allowance:  carload,  10  and  10  per- 
cent: baking  soda.  5  percent  U  r  advertising  allowance. 

Dlament,  Inc.,  candy,  5  pen  ent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Diamond  Match.  Signal,  7511  contract  price;  S.  A.  W.,  published 
quantity  discount. 

Dif  Corporation,  Dtf  cleaner,  10  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Drackett  Products  Co.,  line,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Duff.  P..  &  Son.  Palmetto  mjI.,  10  cents  per  case  for  advertising 
allowance;  Duff  Reg.  Mol.,  2o  ]  ercent  to  30  cents  per  case  on  10.000 
to  30  000  cases;    mixes,   5  perc  ?nt   for  advertising  allowance. 

Duffy  Mott  Co.,  prune  Juice.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Dunlop  Mills  corn  meal.  10  cents  per  hundredweight  for  adver- 
tising allowance. 

Durkee  Family  Foods,  coconut.  1  percent  (G.  P.  M.  memo.); 
salad  dresslrg,  etc.,  ^^^  percent  for  advertising  and  1  percent  ad- 
ditional for  Increase:  Contanlia  oil.  10  cents  gallon  for  manvifac- 
turing  purposes. 

Durkee  Mower,  Marsh,  fluff.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Eavenson  ft  Son,  Inc..  soap ,  30  cents  per  gross  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Educator  Bis.  Chicago,  line,  10  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Edwards.  E.  H..  marshmallows.  5  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Fancier  Foods.  Inc..  dog  foot  I,  6  percent  for  advertising  allowance 
plus  5-percent  brokerage. 

Pred  Pear,  dyes.  5  percent  lor  advertising  allowance. 

Federal  Washboard,  washboards,  5  percent  for  advertising  al- 
lowance: washboards,  for  14,000  dozen  5  Q. 

Ferry  Morse  Seed,  seed.  15  )bo  20  percent  if  stocked  In  1.000  to 
8,500  stores. 

Pltzpatrlck  Bros.,  soaps,  3  t<>  5  percent,  $250,000  to  $400,000. 

Flako  Food,  crusts,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Fleer,  F.  H..  gtim.  10  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Ford.  J.  B..  cleaner.  30  to  5(    cents  per  case  on  5  to  25.000  cases. 

Poster  Canning  Co..  dog  foo  1,  5-perccnt  brokerage. 

Franck  Hein,  chicory,  2  to  !    percent  on  2.000  to  5,000  cases. 

Friend  Bros.,  line.  5  percet  t  for  advertising  allowance. 

Fuji  Trading  Co.,  Chinese  products.  10  percent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Gem  Products  Sales  Co..  lat  ndry  powder,  5  percent  for  advertis- 
ing purposes. 

General  Foods  Corporation,  line.  $30,000  flat  for  advertising 
allowance  a  month,  or  5  perc  rnt  discount  for  advertising;  Baker's 
Chocolate,  $0,066  per  carton  <  J.  D.   (entire  trade) 

Giroux  Co..  Inc..  sirups  and  sauce,  5  percent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Gold  Ernst  Corporation,  hon  'y.  1  to  5  percent  on  10.000  to  200.000 
quantity;  shoe  polish,  66  to  &  i  cents  per  gross  on  $5,000  to  $25,000 
gross  quantity,  $6,500  flat  advertising  allowance:  soaps.  2'/^  percent 
for  advertising  allowance. 

Golden  RosseU  Co..  apple  biandy.  40  cents  per  case  for  advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Gold  Medal  Foods.  Bisqulck  and  Wheaties.  $60,000  flat  for  adver- 
tising allowance. 

Good  Luck  Food.  Inc.,  Gock  Luck  products,  5  percent  for  adver- 
tising allowance. 

Gordon  ft  DUworth.  marmal  ide,  6  cents  per  doaen  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Gorham  ft  Co..  polish.  $1.60<   flat  in  merchandise  (a). 

Gorton  Pew,  line.  5  percent    or  advertising  allowance. 

Goudey  Gum  Co..  gum,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Grocery  Store  Products,  Ki|.  Bouquet,  5  percent  for  advertising 
allowance;  Toddy,  5  percent  f^r  advertising  allowance;  Poulds,  $180 
per  month  for  advertising  alltowance. 

Gulden.  Inc.,  mustard,  $3,00  3  for  6  months  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Gumpert  Co.,  desserts.  5  p<  rcent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Hampton  Cracker  Co.,  cracl  :ers.  5  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Hansen's  Laboratory,  Jvinket.  $12,000  per  year  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Harding,  J.  P..  Inc..  come<  beef.  5  percent  brokerage:  hash.  6 
percent  brokerage. 

Hasklns  Bros,  ft  Co..  soaps,    i  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Hately  Bros.,  lard.  5  cents  i  er  hundredweight  brokerage. 

Hecker,  H.  C,  Co..  package  [ine.  6  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  line,  2  percent  for  advertising  allowance  with  extra 
1  for  $4,000,000. 

Hills  Bros.,  dates,  etc..  5  pen  ent  for  advertising  allowance;  grape- 
trult.  2'<2  percent  for  advertls  ng  allowance,  additional  2'/2  percent 
I    If  50.000  cases;  cranberry  saut «,  2',^  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
I   ance. 
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Bines.  J.  R..  canned  stew.  6  peroent  brokerage. 

Bipolite  Co..  Marsh.  Creme.  5  percent  for  advertising  allowanea. 

Hires.  C.  E..  extracts.  2  to  8  percent  on  500  to  6,000  gross  quantity. 

BofhefT  Meat  Co..  corned  beef.  2  percent  brokerage. 

Bofherr  Meat  Co..  canned  beef.  5  percent  brokerage. 

Hormel.  George,  canned  meats.  2  to  6  percent  on  $60,000  to 
$2GOjOOO  or  over;  soups.  2  to  5  percent  on  25,000  cases  to  175XX)0 
cases  or  over.  

Hubin^er  Co..  elastic  starch,  7V5  peroent  for  advertising  allowanoe. 

HouBton,  Tom.  Co..  peanuts,  5  peroent  for  advertising  allowanoe. 

Hydrox  Corporatlcoi,  beverages.  6  to  10  cen«»  per  caae  <m  25.000  to 
70,000  cases. 

Hygienic  Products.  Sani  Flush.  15,000  fl&t.  with  adjustment  to  7^ 
peroent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Hygrade  Food,  lard,  1  percent  for  $10,000  or  over;  smoked  meats, 
a  peroent  for  $6,000;  sausage,  6  peroent  for  $5,000. 

Illinois  Meat  Co,  canned  meats,  6  percent  brokerage. 

niiaols  Nut  Co..  candles.  6  percent  for  advertising  allowance.  - 

Ivanhoe  Foods.  Inc.,  mayonnatwe.  6  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. ^_ 

Jelke,  John  P.,  margarine,  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  advertising 
allowaiM:e. 

Jel  Sert  Co..  flavorade,  6  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Jersey  Cereal,  com  flakes.  5  percent  for  advertising  aiiowanoe. 

Johnson.  Robert  A.,  fudge,  5  peroent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Johnson.  S.  C,  was,  $1,600  flat  for  advertising  allowance  (« 
months  only) . 

Johnson  fiducator,  Une.  6  to  7  peroent  for  $300XX)0  to  $800,000  or 

OFftl. 

Kerr's  Butter  Scotch,  candy.  $100  flat  per  month  for  advertising 
allowance. 

yingan  ft  Oo.,  Canned  meats,  5  peroent  for  brokerage. 
Ktricman  ft  SoQ,  Boap  Uiw.  10  cenu  per  case  for  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Kosto.  freeze.  6  peroent  for  advertising  allowanoe. 
Kraft  Phenix  Cheese,  Une.  2  to  8Vi  percent  lor  $100,000  to  $800.- 
000  and  an  additional  l^i  percent  for  quAntlty. 

Kraft  Phenix  Cheese,  milk  chocolate.  6  peroent  for  advertising 
allowance. 
Kwlk  Set.  Inc.,  Kwlk  Set,  7^  peroent  for  advertising  aUowance. 
LaChoy  Food  Producte.  Chinese  food,  6  peroent  for  advertisliig 
allowance. 

Lamont-Corlisa.  candy,  $2,000  per  month  for  6  months  for  adver- 
tising allowance. 

Larsen  Co.,  pureed  vegetables  and  fniits,  10  percent  for  advertte- 
tng  allowanoe. 

Layton  Pure  Pood,  baking  powder,  6  percent  for  advertising 
allowanoe  with  additional  2  peroent  for  quantity. 

Lever  Bros.,  soap,  $275,000  flat  for  advertising  allowance. 
Llbby,  McNeill  ft  Libby.  canned  meats.  5  percent  brokerage. 
Liberty  Cherry  ft  Fruit,  canned  meate.  5  percent  brokerage. 
Life  Savers.  Iix:.,  candy.  $7,625  flat,  for  advotislng  allowanoe. 
Liggett  ft  Myers,   Chesterfields,  $1   per  store   per  month  lor  7 
months. 

Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Co..  ripe  olives.  6  peroent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Lipton,  T.  J„  tea.  7Va  percent  for  advertising  allowanoe. 
Liquid   Veneer   Corporation,   mops   and   polish,    10   percent   for 
advertising  allowance. 

Loudon  Packing  Co..  dogple  shampoo,  10  percent  (JJM  memo); 
doggie  dinner.  5  percent  brokerage;  doggie  dinner,  $18,000  flat  for 
advertising  allowance. 

Louisiana  State  Rice,  rice,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 
J.  C.  Lukens  Brokerage  Co..  dog  food.  5  percent  brokerage. 
McAteer.  thirst  ado.  5  p>eroent  for  advertising  allowance;  dyes,  6 
percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

McCormlck  ft  Co..  insecticide.  S  peroent  for  advertising  allowance. 
Mcllhenny,  tobasco  sauce,  6  to  10  percent  on  250  to  1.000  cases 
and  over. 

McKenzle  Milling,  package  flour.  S  percent,  additional  5  percent 
for  40-percent  increase. 

Maillard  Corporation,  cocoa  and  chocolate.  $30  per  thousand  for 
advertising  allowanoe. 

Manes  Food  Prcducts,  ooW  slaw  and  beets.  5  percent  ( J.TM  memo) . 
Manhattan  Soap,  soap,  10  cents  per  box  for  advertising  aUowance. 
Marvin.  W.  H..  dates.  6  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 
Dr.  George  C.  Melody,  dog  food.  5  percent  for  advertising  allow- 
ance; dog  food.  5-peroent  brokerage. 

Metal  Textile  Co.,  cleaner,  $2,000  flat  for  advertising  allowance. 
Mlckelberry's  Food,  canned  meats,  5-percent  brokerage. 
Miller  &  Hart,  packing-house  products.  2»4  to  17%  peroent  per 
hundredweight. 

Minnesota  Consolidated  Co..  canned  com.  5-percent  advertising 
allowance. 

Mlniwsota  Valley  Canning.  Dei  Malz  Itae.  5  percent  for  advertising 
allowance.  ^        ^     _..  , 

Mlone  Manufacturing,  polishes.  25  cents  per  gross  for  advertising 

allowance 

Mitsubishi  Shokl.  crabmeat.  1  percent  for  advertising  aUowance. 

M.  J  B..  tea  and  coffee,  $2^300  flat  for  advertising  aUowance. 

Jorrell,  John,  canned  meats.  5-perccnt  brokerage;  dog  food,  5-per- 
cent brokerage:  5  percent  for  advertising  allowance. 

Morris.  Phillip.  P.  M.  and  Marlboros,  3  percent  for  advertising 
allowance. 

Morton  Salt,  salt.  15  cents  per  case  (GFM  memo) .  

National  Biscuit  Co..  line,  5  percent  by  N.  B.  C.  branch  direct, 
and  1  percent  to  4'/i  percent  by  N.  B.  C.  headquarters,  according  to 
quantity  bracket  reached. 
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inc.  Idddls  malt,  T%  peront  for  advOTtlstnt 

allowance. 

Naylee  Chemical  Co..  bleach.  10  pereent  for  advvrilalng  aDowanoe. 

Newark  Packing,  sliced  beef.  6-pat3ent  brokerage. 
^  Northern  Paper,  toilet  paper.  $5,500  flat  for  S  months'  promotion. 

Noxon,  Inc.,  Noxon  Polish.  10  percent  for  adverttslng  allowance. 

Oakite  Products.  Oaktte.  fr-peroent  Oakttcs  Prom.  Oont. 

Oelerich  ft  Berry,  sirup.  5  to  10  peroent  on  %l6fiO0  to  $40,000. 
and  over  quantity  discounts. 

O.  K    Potato,  chips,  5  percent  for  advertising  allowanoe. 

Old  Trusty  Dog  Food,  canned  dog  food.  6-peromt  brokerage.  • 
peroent  for  sdverUslng  allowanoe. 

Oswego  Candy,   candy,   5   percent  for  advertising  aUowance. 

Paas  Dye  Co..  dyes.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Pabstett  Corporation,  cheese,  24 -percent  advertising  allowaiKM. 

Padilc  Coast  Borax  Oo..  borax.  6-peroent  adveroalng  allowanoe. 

Palst;  F.  M.,  candy.  6%  cenU  a  box  advertisliig  allowance. 

Parsan's  Ammonia  Oo..  ammonia.  10  peroent  advertising  allow- 


Penlck  ft  Ford,  molasses.  1  to  6^   percent,  6,000  to  IISXMO 

■tyl  over,  quantity  discount:  sirup.  1  to  6  peroent,  6,000  to  UJOOO 
cases  and  over,  quantity  discount;  Uy-T-Plne-Dessert.  *  to  7  per- 
wait.  600  to  75,001  cases  and  over  15  cents  eases,  advertising  allow- 
ance:  Boirthem  Syrup.  S  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Pen  Jel  Corporatlaxi.  Pen  Jel.  lO-peroent  advertiBlng  aUowanee. 

Penn  Dist.  Co..  dog  food,  6-percent  brokerage. 

Penn  Tobacco  Oo..  cigarettes.  5- percent  advertising  allowanoe. 

Perkins  Products.  Kool  Ade.  6-percent  advertising  allowanea. 

Peter  Paul  Inc..  caiuly.  $6,000  a  year  flat  for  advertising. 

Pillsbury  nour.  package  flour,  $164)00  for  100.000  caaea.  quantity 
diacount. 

Piantos  Nut  ft  Cbocolste.  candy.  $600  a  year  ■43vertislng  allow- 
ance. 

Ptmona  Food  Oo.,  pteUentoa.  6  parcent  tf  «•  buy  6XXXMlown 
quantities. 

Pompelan  Olive  OU,  6-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Premier  Pabat  Oc  malt  extract,  10-percent  advertising  aUow- 
ance. 

Prescott.  H.  L.,  poUshes,  $12,000  per  year  flat  for  advertising. 

Prlo*  RavGring  BztracU.  extracts,  6-percent  advertlaing  allow- 


P  ft  O  Dist.  Co..  soaps,   18  cents  case;   Crisoo.  one-quarter  cent 
per  pound,  plus  $61,000  flat  for  advertising  (DTB  memo.). 

Puhl.  John,  bluing.  $3C0  per  month  flat  for  advertising. 
Pure  Food  Hansa,   bouillon,    10-percent   advertising   allowance; 
chicken    producU.    $125    per    month    flat    for    advertising    and.    In 
addition,  quantity  scale  6  to  16  cents  on  6,000  to  40.000  cases. 

Randall  Chicken  Products,  canned   meaU,  6-percent   brokerage. 

Rath  Packing  Co.,  canned  meats,  6-peroent  brokerage. 

Reld  Dnlon  Dalrv,  milk,  2-percent  cash  discount. 

Rich  Produce  Corporation,  dog  food.  6-percent  advertising  allow- 
ance and  5-percent   brokerage. 

Richardson  ft  Robblns,  R  ft  R  line.  2>/i-perrent  allowance. 

Rival  Packing  Co..  dog  foods.  6-percent  brokerage  and  5-percent 
advertising  allowanoe. 

Roberts  ft  Oake,  packing-bouse  products,  av^  to  4f0  cents  pcff 
hiindredwetght  on  200,000  to  12.000.000  pounds:  pickled  prodticta. 
6-percent  brokerage. 

Dr.  W.  8.  Ross.  dc«  and  cat  foods.  6  percent  to  6  percent  on  $1 
to  $75,000  and  over  and  5  percent  brokerage. 

Rumford  Co.,  line,  6  percent  advertising  allowance,  with  3  per- 
cent additional  for  increases. 

Runkel  Bros.,  candy,  7  cents  per  box  advertising  aBowanoe. 

Bunkel  Bros  ,  Runkomalt,  6  percent  advertising  allowanoe. 

Salnda  Tea  Co..  tea.  $25,000  per  year  flat  for  advertlaing. 

Sakemo-Megowen  Biscuit  Co..  biscuits  and  crackers.  6  peroent 
quantltv  discount. 

Scott  Paper  Co..  toilet  tissue.  $1  per  store  per  month  advertising 
allowance. 

Scun.  W.  8 .  line,  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Seminole  Corporation,  tlastie.  7Vi  percent  advertising  allowance 
and  plus  6  percent  quantity. 

Shefford  Cheese  Oo  .  cheese,  8  percent  (JJM  memo.). 

BhotweU  Manufacturing  Co.,  mmts.  8  jjercent  advertising  al- 
lowance 

SlmnKjns.  T.  N  .  Inc  .  dessert,  6  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Sklddo  Oo  .  Inc  ,  cleanser,  8  peroent  advertising  allowance. 

Skinner  Manufacturing  Co..  raisin  bran.  5  percent  adveftlslnc 
allowance. 

Smlthfleld  Ham  ft  Produce  Co..  canned  meaU,  5  percent  adver- 
tising allowance.  

Snider  Packing  Co.,  condiments,  5  percent  advertlrtng  allowance. 

Bolarlne  Co ,  polish  and  cleanser.  8  percent  advertising  allowance. 

SOS  Manufacturing  Co..  cleanser.  $4,125  per  quarter  advertlelnf 
allowance.  

Soutliem  Molasses  Co..  iniilsssre.  6  percent  adverttrtng  allowanoe. 

Spratt's  Patent,  Ltd.,  line,  6  to  6'^  percent  on  $30,000  to  $60,000 
and  over. 

Stahl-Meyer,  Inc..  sausages,  etc..  5  peroent  brokerage. 

Staley  Sales,  com  starch.  10  percent  advertlaing  allowance. 

Standard  Brands,  foil  feast.  $144,000  s  year  advertising  allow- 
ance, 10  percent  quantity  discount;  Chase  ft  Sanborn's  coffee. 
$97  164  per  year  advertising  sUowanoe:  Tenderleaf  Te*.  a3&4  pec 
1  000  advertiElng  aHowance;  Royal  Gelatine.  $38,004  per  year  advcT' 
tlslng  allowaxxce;  Ecyal  Baking  Powder,  $15,000  per  year  advertlsl&c 
aUowance:  Dr.  Price  Baking  Powder.  $006  per  year  advertlalnc 
aUowanoa. 
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6teele-WaIIac«  Corporation,  clothes  pins.  5  percent  advertising 
allowance 

Stokely  Bros.,  baby  foods.  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Btraub.  W.  P.,  honey.  2  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Swift  &  Co..  canned  meats.  3  to  5  percent  on  200,000  pounds  to 
over;  300.000  pounds  quantity  discount. 

Tasty  Yeast,  Inc .  Tasty  Yeast,  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Jos.  Tetley,  tea,  7«,i  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Texas  Pig.  Co.,  preserved  figs,  21a  to  5  cents  per  dozen  (Wll. 
memo). 

Thlnshell  Products,  cookies.  5-percent  advertising  allowance; 
biscuits  and  crackers.  5-percent  advertising  allowance;  candy,  5- 
percent  advertising  allowance. 

Thompson  &  Taylor,  extracts.  5-percent  advertising  allowance; 
pie  spice,  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Three  Minute  Cereal,  line,  2V3  to  10  cents  per  case  advertising 
allowance. 

R.  E.  Tongue,  fly  ribbon.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Tumbler  LAboratories.  polish,  26  cents  per  dozen  advertising 
allowance. 

Tupman  Thurlow.  canned  meats.  5-pew*cent  advertising  allowance: 
crab  meat,  6  Vi -percent  advertising  allowance. 

Ultramarine  Co.,  Bleachette.  5-percent  advertising  allowance  and 
In  quantities  of  1-  to  3-percent  for  10-  to  30-percent  Increase. 

Underwood.  William,  deviled  ham.  5-percent  brokerage:  line 
$3,000  per  year  advertising  allowance. 

United  Packers,  canned  meats.  5-percent  brokerage. 

Up-to-Date  Candy,  cough  drops.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Val   Decker,  packing-house  products,   1-  to  5-percent  brokerage. 

Van  Camps  con  carnc.  5-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Vaughan  Packing  Co..  dog  food,  10-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Vestal  Chemical  Co..  floor  wax.  10-percent  advertising  allowance. 

Victory  Packing  Co..  dog  foods.  4-percent  brokerage. 

Vogt.  P.  O.,  dog  foods.  5  percent  brokerage:  5  percent  advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Wagponer.  Norman,  olives,  10  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Walker  Austex.  hot  tamales.  24   percent  advertising  allowance. 

Welch  Orape  Juice  Co.,  grape  Juice.  $2,000  advertising  allowance 
for  6  months. 

Werner.  Paul  A.,  cigarettes,  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Wesson  Oil  &  Snow  Co..  oil.  $5,000  per  quarter  advertising  allow- 
ance. 

Weston.  George.  Ltd..  biscuits,  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

White  King  Soap  Co..  soap.  5  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Whitman.  P.  &  Son,  chocolate.  6  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Wilbert  Products,  ammonia,  etc.,  6  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Wilbur  Suchard,  candy,  $200  per  1.000  advertising  allowance. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  canned  meats.  5  percent  brokerage. 

Wright.  J.  A.,  silver  cream,  10  percent  advertising  allowance. 

Wrlgley,  William,  gum.  $7,000  per  month  advertising  allowance. 

Wnsley,  Allen  B.,  OllvUo.  10  to  15  cents  a  case  on  7.500  to  15,000 
and  over. 

Zlon  Institutions  and  Independent  Baked  Goods,  5  percent  ad- 
vertising  allowance. 

Quantify  discount  per  hundredweight 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co $0. 1214 

California  St  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co .  10 

Eastern  Beet  Sugar .^_i_-. .10 

McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co .  10 

Pennsylvania  Sugnr  Co , .10 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Co ^ .10 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (If  purchases  reach  1,000.000 

bags  per  year) .10 

Oodchaux  Sugar  Co .05 

Vizcaya  Sugar  Co.  (Cuban  refined) .05 

This  table  appears  in  the  testimony  before  our  committee  for 
July  9.  1935. 

INTEPTNDrKTS  FNTrrLED  TO  SAMZ  aiGHTS  AS  CORPOTIATT  CHAINS 

The  Great  Atlantic  tt  Pacific  Tea  Co..  whose  headquarters  are  at 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Is  a  corporation  with  about 
2,000.000  shares  of  common  stock,  which  are  practically  all  owned  by 
the  Hartford  family  in  trust.  They  spend  annually  about  $6,000,000 
on  advertising,  which,  of  course,  gives  them  a  tremendous  leverage 
on  the  editorial  opinion  of  many  newspapers  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  t)elleve  tliat  the  independent  merchant  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  ba^is  with  these  corporate  chains  and  receive  the 
same  privileges  which  the  manufacturers  grant  to  these  enormous 
corporations.  If  he  docs  not  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  mnnufacturers,  it  merely  means  the  elimination  of  the  inde- 
pendent retailer  and  the  eventual  concentration  of  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  concerns,  which  means  the 
absentee  ownership  of  retail  business  In  most  all  of  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country. 

LARGE  BANKING   HOtTSIS  CONNtCTED  WTTH  CHAINS 

It  Will  be  interesting  to  many  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  facts  to  know  that  one  New  York  banking  hou83  has  a  very 
active  voice  In  the  management  of  many  of  the  large  corporate 
chain-store  organizations  and  department  stores  of  this  country. 

TKSTOIONT    OF    ATLANTIC    *    PACmC    OFFICIAL 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Parr,  an  official  cf  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co..  July  9.  1935,  testified  as  follows:  That  the  company  owns 
retail  grocery  stores — about  15.200  stores,  with  principal  offices  at 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City:  that  Mr.  John  A.  HartTord 
Is  president  of  the  concern  and  that  It  Is  Incorporated:  that  It 
has  about  2,000.000  shares  of  common  stock  which  Is  practically 
all  owned  by  the  Hartford  family,  either  Individually  or  In  trust; 
tbat  the  HartXonl  family  controls  about  75  percent;  that  he  ha* 

'A 


been  with  the  company  17 


rears  and  his  duties  are  In  looking 


after  "field  buying  offices,"  uhlch  they  have  established   In   the 


last  12  years  near  the  sources 


lected  slightly  less  than  that 


vertlslng:  that  General  Pooda 


of  supply;  that  the  company  spends 


approximately  $6,000,000  a  y(  ar  for  advertising.     In   1934  It  col< 


imount:  in  1933  it  was  a  little  more; 


that  the  company  spends  ap  sroximately  what  it  collects  for  ad- 


pays  the  company  $30,000  a  month 


or  $360,000  a  year  for  advertlfing;  that  the  arrangement  has  been 
In  effect  since  May  1934.  It  expired  In  May  this  year  and  was 
renewed;  that  the  allowance  1  b  supposed  to  represent  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  purchases;  tl  lat  they  were  not  compelled  to  spend 

a  month  for  advertising:  that  there 
was  no  definite  contract:  that  Lf  their  purchases  exceeded  the 
amount  annually  that  the  $3i  10.000  covered  5  percent  of  that  they, 
the  A.  &  P.,  received  the  difference  in  a  rebate;  that  the  A.  &  P. 

of  7*4  cents  a  case  on  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  in  1933  becaus^  of  the  fact  that  their  pvirchasea 
totaled  more  than  200.000  ca^es;  that  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  had 
paid  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  1934  in  advertising  allow- 
ances and  rebates  more  than  $350,000.  That  on  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  alone,  A.  A  P.'s  contra<t  with  Standard  Brands  called  for  a 
$12,000  per  month  advertisln  ;  allowance  and  10  percent  quantity 
discount  rebate:  that  Standar  1  Brands  paid  A.  &  P.  $8,097  a  month 
advertising  allowance  on  Chase  &  Sanborn's  coffee. 

Mr.  Parr's  testimony  further  dLsclosed  that  some  manufacturers 

added  volume  of  business  from  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  ofered  to  pay  them  allowances  which 
were  in  violation  of  the  co<  le  of  the  particular  Industry  repre- 
sented by  these  manufacturers.  As  an  example,  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Co.  offered  to  restore  the  5-percent  brokerage  to  A.  &  P.  on  Cali- 

vas  accepted  by  A.  &  P,  In  writing 
their  buying  agent  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  J.  V.  Beckmann,  they  say: 

"Answering  yours  of  the  71jh.  we  are  very  glad  to  note  that  the 

the  regular  5-percent  brokerage  on 
sardines,  and  note  you  ask  hiw  this  information  should  be  passed 
along  to  the  purchasing  dlr  "Ctors.  It  all  depends  on  Just  how 
confidential  it  is.  We  know  t  lat  ordinarily,  since  this  is  prohibited 
in  the  Sardine  Code,  it  wouli  have  to  be  handled  very  confiden- 
tially, but  with  the  apparent  general  break -down  of  this  feature  In 
all  other  codes  will  leave  it  entirely  to  you  and  P.  E.  Booth  Co." 

Mr.  Parr  further  testified  th  at  A.  &  P.  received  5  percent  quantity 
discount  from  California  Pad  ;lng  Corporation  on  Del  Monte  prod- 

)f  a  cash  rebate.  This  covers  all  Del 
Monte  brands;  that  the  Dlariond  Match  Co.  has  given  A.  &  P.  a 
contract  of  75.11  cents  per  grd.ss  on  matches  as  compared  to  the  82 
cents  per  gross  price  which  the  Jobber  Is  charged;  that  Beechnut 
Tobacco  Co.  allow  them  $7.0<iO  a  month  advertising  allowance  on 
Beechnut  gum  and  candy  alone,  with  other  advertising  allowancet 
on  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  1  percent  quantity  discount. 

Mr.  Parr  further  revealed  t<i  the  committee  that  the  net  sales  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  were  $840,000,000,  which  was 
estimated  to  be  about  8  percent  of  the  total  grocery  btisiness  done 
In  the  Nation. 

The  committee  appreciated  fgi.  Parr's  evident  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  the  committee  and  the  fn  nk  and  open  way  in  which  he  testi- 
fied, which  was  quite  dlfferejit  from  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
previous  witnesses. 

COMMkTTEI    OPPOSED 
CCNi  SESSIONAL 


In  my  remarks  in  the  _ 
have  shown  the  tactics  the  fodd 
used  in  order  to  try  and  preve]  it 
tlonal  funds  to  complete  thJ 
not  enjoy  the  facts  the  comm 


EON. 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Friday, 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President 
printed  in  the  Appendix 
by  me  over  the  radio  on 
States.  February  12,  1939. 

There  being  no  objectloii 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
on  remaining  armed  to  the 
national  defense. 

There  may  be  those  who  b*leve 
war  except  those  who  by  th«  Ir 
selves.     In  other  words,  they 
attends  to  its  own  business,  so 


Record  of  July  22.  1935,  I 

and  grocery  chain  stores  of  America 

our  committee  from  receiving  addi- 

hearing.    Quite  naturally  they  do 

ttee  are  bringing  out. 


The  Administration's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JOSH  LEE 

OKLAHOMA 

C  F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
February  17, 1939 


.  OSH  LEE,  OP  OKLAHOMA.  FEBRU- 
AHTT   12,   1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
3f  the  Record  remarks  delivered 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
fbllows: 


tie  air,  so  long  as  some  nations  insist 
t%th,  we  must  maintain  an  adequate 


that  no  nations  are  involved  In 
own  deeds  bring  war  upon  them- 
pretend  to  believe  that  If  a  natioa 
other  nation  will  molest  It. 
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But  that  Is  not  true.  For  example,  was  It  Ethiopia's  trade  policy 
that  brought  war  down  upon  her?  Certainly  not.  Did  peaceful 
China  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  nation?  Of  course  not. 
What  had  Uttle  Csechoslovakia  done  to  cauae  the  German  Army  to 
invade  her  country? 

I  ask  the  question.  Was  it  the  foreign  policy  of  any  of  these  na- 
tions that  caused  them  to  be  invaded?  It  was  not.  It  was  l>ecause 
they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

Ther^ore  we  are  forced  to  the  ccnicluslon  that  AnMrlca  mtist 
maintain  adequate  national  defense,  adequate  in  the  Ught  of  tb* 
armament  of  other  nations. 

When  we  take  Into  account  the  number  of  fighting  planes  In 
Germany  and  Italy,  the  amount  of  increase  recommended  by  our 
War  Department  is  very  modest,  indeed.  But  It  is  not  the  intenticm 
of  this  administration  to  try  to  match  plane  for  plane  with  other 
nations. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  make  due  allowance  for  all  of  our  natural 
advantages  and  to  add  to  those  natural  advantages  jtist  enough 
up-to-date  defense  equipment  to  command  the  respect  of  other 
nations  and  give  us  security  from  military  attack. 

The  War  Department  has  recommended  the  barest  increase  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  this  policy. 

Such  a  scant  program  constitutes  adequate  national  defense  only 
when  our  factories  are  on  a  mass-production  basis. 

In  otl^r  words,  we  can  maintain  adequate  national  defense  with 
fewer  planes  acttially  in  the  air.  provided  we  can  get  more  In  a 
hurry  when  we  need  them. 

We  learned  at  terrible  coat  in  the  World  War  that  you  cannot 
manufacture  war  planes  overnight.  General  Pershing  attests  the 
record  that  not  one  American-made  plane  ever  reached  the  front. 
The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  it  took  so  long  to  put  our  factories 
on  a  mass-production  basis. 

We  should  profit  by  that  mistake.  Obviously,  then,  one  neces- 
■ery  requirement  for  adequate  national  defense  Is  that  we  be  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  war  planes  when  we  need  them. 

Therefore,  if  our  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  sell  planes  to 
France  and  Kngland  now,  they  will  be  able  to  put  the  American 
factories  on  a  mass-production  basis. 

Then,  if  and  when  we  need  planes,  we  can  get  them.  That 
very  fact  will  have  a  restraining  psychological  effect  upon  any 
potential  foe  and  make  the  actual  need  for  the  planes  less  Ukely. 

To  sell  or  not  to  sell  to  a  nation  ^«^lch  is  not  engaged  in  war 
constitutes  a  trade  policy,  but  It  is  not  a  violation  of  neutrality. 
Therefore,  since  Prance  Is  not  at  w«tf.  the  sale  of  airplanes  to 
Prance  is  not  a  violation  of  our  policy  of  neutrality. 

It  was  this  important  subject  the  President  wished  to  discuss 
with  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  when  we  were  asked  to  meet 
With  him  at  the  White  House. 

Perhaps  no  President  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  ever  taken 
the  people  into  his  confidence  more  than  President  Roosevelt. 

It  is  quite  customary  for  officials  of  our  Government  to  have 
executive  meeting  where  important  questions  can  t)e  dlacxissed 
freely,  not  with  the  Idea  of  keeping  anything  from  the  American 
people  but  with  the  Idea  of  keeping  such  Infonnatlon  for  the 
American  people  instead  of  giving  It  to  the  entire  world;  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  inciting  the  imagination  of  the  people  or  raising 
the  ugly  specter  of  suspicion  by  Inferring  or  suggesting  that  the 
peoples  rights  are  being  betrayed  by  secret  and  underhanded 
methods. 

Therefore  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  different  hints  which 
certain  members  of  that  committee  have  made  regarding  that 
executive  meeting,  such  as  was  attributed  to  Senator  Bridces  in  a 
press  dispatch  from  Boston,  which  read  as  follows:  "Our  people 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  they  are  being  dragged  down  the  road 

to  war."  

I  can  say  frankly  that  I  feel  that  the  obligation  that  I  owe  the 
people  is  greater  than  any  obligation  of  secrecy.  If  I  thought  for 
a  moment  that  anything  that  happened  in  that  meeting  was  drag- 
ging us  down  the  road  to  war  I  would  Immediately  armounce  it  to 
the  world. 

I  thought  It  was  a  fine  thing  when  the  President  called  before 
htm  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
representatives  of  three  different  political  parties,  for  free  discus- 
sion of  the  sale  of  war  planes  to  France.  .^  ..^  ^  ,  _ 
The  President  expressed  the  Idea  that  he  would  like  to  place 
the  meeting  on  a  high  patriotic  basis  and  Uft  it  above  partisan 
politics. 

There  was  no  protest  then  to  the  request  for  secrecy.  But  those 
who  are  now  so  outraged  at  the  request  for  secrecy  are  implying 
that  certain  things  happened  In  that  meeting  that  violated  tne 
confidence  of  the  people— and  but  for  their  honor  in  respecting 
the  request  for  silence,  they  would  tell  the  people  how  a  number 
of  Senators  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  secretly 
Bchemlng  to  "drag  them  down  the  road  to  war." 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself:  but  If  I  had  believed  that  anything 
that  transpired  in  that  meeting  was  dragging  the  people  down 
the  road  to  war.  I  wotild  have  protested  it  then,  and  I  would  have 
protested  It  to  the  group  of  newspapermen  who  met  us  at  the 
door  as  we  came  out,  and  I  would  t>e  protesting  It  now.  No  request 
for  secrecy  woxild  cause  me  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  people 

who  sent  me  here.  

Furthermore,  has  the  record  of  President  Roosevelt  with  regard 
to  peace  been  such  as  to  give  any  person  reason  to  believe  that 
he  wotild  Join  in  a  secret  scheme  to  drag  the  people  down  the 
road  to  war?    What  has  been  his  record? 

In  his  inaugural  address,  realizing  that  the  only  permanent 
peace  Is  based  upon  Justice,  he  announced  to  the  world  the    goo« 


neighlxir"  policy,  and  for  6  years  this  adminlstratloa  haa  adhered 

to  that  pc4icy  both  in  utterances  and  In  practtoe. 

First,  there  was  the  munitions  hearing  that  flunc  open  tb*  door 
of  the  Bluebeard  of  war  and  exposed  the  skeleton  of  unconscionable 
war  profits.  And  this  was  made  possible  by  an  administration  that 
is  determined  to  make  war  so  ugly  that  the  workd  will  never  again 
embrace  it. 

Then  that  committee  exhausted  Its  funds,  and  Senator  Nrs,  the 
able  chairman,  appeared  before  the  Senate  and  aAed  for  more 
money  to  complete  their  work. 

The  Senate  did  not  grant  that  request,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  must  stop.  But  President  Roosevelt  stepped 
In  and  made  it  possible  for  the  committee  to  flnUte  Its  findings, 
thus  throwing  the  weight  of  his  great  office  against  war. 

Then  again  nonintervention  Into  the  affairs  of  other  countries  Is 
a  part  of  the  "good  nelghlwr"  policy.  Oonaeqtiently.  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  office  he  promptly  called  home  all  United  States 
troops  stationed  in  Haiti,  and  thus  proved  his  words  by  his  deeds. 

Then  again  there  was  the  revolution  in  Cuba.  The  sugar  Inter- 
ests, who  for  years  have  made  millions  in  the  sugar  business  In 
Cuba,  began  to  clamor  for  military  protection.  The  air  was  full 
of  it.  Send  a  battleship  to  Cuba.  Bend  the  marines  to  Cuba.  Put 
down  the  revolution  in  Cuba. 

But  once  again  the  President  steered  a  straight  course  toward 
peace.  Then  was  no  intervention  In  Cuba  and  Cuba  settled  her 
own  affairs  without  our  staining  our  hands  with  the  blood  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  war  in  South  America  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay.  American  mantifacturers  were  supplying  both  na- 
tions with  the  materials  of  war.  But  President  Roosevelt,  by  proc- 
lamation, announced  an  embargo  upon  the  slilpment  of  the  imple- 
ments of  war  to  those  nations;  and,  encouraged  by  America's 
leadership.  17  nations  declared  similar  embargioes,  and  that  war 
soon  ended.  Thiis  another  great  step  toward  world  peace  had  been 
taken. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  war  In  Ethiopia.  The  Standard  OU 
Co.  had  a  contract  for  a  trade  conoesRlon  with  Ethiopia.  But  the 
Department  of  State  feared  that  that  might  be  the  means  of  In- 
volving the  United  States  in  that  controversy,  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  was  compelled  to  cancel  that  contract.  Thus  once  more 
President  Roosevelt  placed  peace  above  profits,  and  on  September 
4.  1936,  made  the  following  announcement  to  the  world:  •"Tlils  Is 
another  proof  that  since  March  1933  doUar  diplomacy'  Is  no  longer 
recognised  by  the  American  Government." 

Then  in  rapid  succession  there  came  a  series  o<  world  events 
propelling  the  world  toward  war. 

First,  there  was  the  violation  of  the  amuunents  limitation  by 
Germany. 
Next  came  the  torpedoing  of  neutral  vessels  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  came  the  invasion  of  Abystluia  and  the  brutal  massacre  of 
the  peaceful  Ethiopians. 

Then  came  the  cold-blooded  peraecutloxi  at  the  Jews  and  their 
cruel  expulsion  from  Germany. 

Then  came  the  invaUon  of  China  and  the  slaughter  of  her  de- 
fenseless people. 
Finally,  there  was  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis. 
The  arrogant  Hitler  had  announced  his  ultimatum  that  on  a 
certain  hoiu  he  would  start  the  war  mariilne  thundering  toward 
Czechoslovakia. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26.  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
message  to  the  four  govenunents  concerned,  urging  the  lue  of 
peaceful  method*  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September  27.  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  requested  the  various  American  missions  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AffairE  and  bring  all  possible 
diplomatic  pressure  upon  the  Charicelor  of  the  German  Reich  to 

dissuade  him  from  his  hostile  ptnpoee.  

The  whole  world  was  tense  with  expectation.  Business  stopped 
in  its  tracks.  German  soldiers  stood  by  with  full  equipment  ready 
to  march.  Czechoslovaklan  soldiers  kissed  their  babies  good- 
bye and  stationed  themselves  at  the  border  of  their  co^jntry  as 
the  legion  of  death,  fully  believing  that  within  the  next  few  homrs 
their   mangled   bodies   would   mark   the   boundary   line    of   their 

nation.  ,    .  

In  Paris  and  London  every  railway  station  was  crowded — every 
road  leading  out  of  those  cities  was  Jammed— fear  was  upon  every 

One  word  was  on  everybody's  lips.  War.  Hope  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  almost  abandoned.  There  was  but  one  man  who  stood 
between  the  world  and  war  and  that  was  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
All  eyes  and  all  ears  were  turned  toward  him  On  that  day  he 
seemed  taller  than  aU  other  men     The  hope  of  world  peace  htmf 

upon  his  words.  i»«  w    * 

Then  in  the  early  hotirs  of  the  morning  of  September  38  he  sent 
a  message  directly  to  Adolf  HlUer.  placing  squarely  upon  him 
responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  wortd.      ^  __  ^. 

Llghte  burned  an  right  in  almost  every  home.  Every  radio  was 
tuned  in  on  this  terrible  drama.  „  .  ^         ,.  ^ 

Then  as  the  arrogant  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  reallxed 
that  the  full  weight  of  every  moral  force  In  the  world  had  been 
thrown  against  him  by  the  uiuMgf  from  President  Roosevelt,  ha 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  but  certainly  backed  away  from  his 
ultimatum — and  the  world  breathed  again. 

Who,  then,  would  dare  infer  that  that  same  President  Booarvelt 
would  secretly  drag  the  people  down  the  road  to  war,  when  for  6 
years  he  has  steered  a  straight  •  course  toward  peace?  For  6  year* 
be  has  steered  the  old  ship  of  state  through  the  turbulent  water*  of 
intematlcaial  strife  without  crashing  on  the  ragged  rocks  of  war,  oa 
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the  one  hand,  or  floundering  upon  the  flat  beach  of  dishonor,  on 
the  other.  And  as  long  as  his  strong  hand  is  at  the  helm  there  is  a 
feeling  of  security  in  tne  hearts  of  the  i>eople  of  America. 


Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  17.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HARRY  H.  SCHLACHT 


Mr.  MRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  printing  In  the 
Record  an  article  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht  on  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom   the   East   Side   News   of   January  7.   1939 J 
mix   rtAMKrUBTD — an   IMMICBANT  BOT   becomes   justice   or   I7NTTEO 

STATES  STJPKEME  COXmX 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

The  East  Side  cherishes  with  Jiwt  pride  the  selection  of  Prof. 
Felix  Frankfurter — trxily  a  logical  successor  to  the  ixnmortal  Car- 
doio — to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  President  Roosevelt's 
tribute  to  this  former  East  Side  immigrant — to  the  highest  Judicial 
tribunal  of  the  Nation,  has  swept  like  rolling  billows  across  our 
pulsating  hearts. 

Public  fame  has  made  It  needless  for  me  to  add  one  laiirel  to 
bis  crown.  Likewise,  our  people  tcday  will  read  and  reread  his 
rise  from  the  tenements  of  the  lower  East  Side  to  world  renown. 
This  writer  as  a  boy  cultivated  his  friendship  In  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  the  Educational  Alliance.  It  was  here  In  clear  and 
lucid  language  he  laid  bare  the  very  nerve  of  his  thoughts  of  slum 
^«ondltion8  which  led  to  his  writing  the  first  city  tenement  law. 

Immigrants  will  read  with  streaming  eyes  but  with  glad  hearts 
the  story  of  his  life.  It  can  happen  here.  Early  he  exhibited  a 
splendid  and  blazing  Intellect,  fed  and  enriched  by  the  constant 
study  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  grrat  names  of  America;  his 
brilliant  and  sportive  fancy,  illuminating  the  most  arid  subjects 
with  the  glow  of  sunrise,  his  prodigious  and  never-falling  memory, 
his  playful  wit.  ever  bursting  forth  with  irresistible  Impulse  coupled 
with  the  fascination  and  magical  charm  of  his  personality.  Yes; 
this  East  Side  Immigrant  lad  at  the  tender  age  of  21  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  with  scholastic  honcrs.  He  became 
a  typical  Harvard  man  who  drank  In  with  a  divine  thirst  the  knowl- 
edge, benefits,  and  honors  which  the  great  college  bestowed  upon 
him  and  who  In  glad  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  nurture  he 
received  within  her  walls,  reveled  In  her  success. 

It  was  Professor  Frankfurter  who  contributed  to  the  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  administrations  the  gift  of  a  high  social -service  order. 
great  wisdom,  purity  of  character,  a  refined  and  delicate  intelligence, 
unselfl.sh  devotion,  and  loyal  support  which  attracted  tmlversal 
acclaim  To  all  alike  his  dignified  simplicity  and  tolerant  humanity 
equally  appealed  to  all. 

He  Is  a  man  "toward  whom  the  love  and  affection  of  people 
flow;  one  to  whose  benevolent  face  and  bland  and  dignified  manner 
and  the  firm  administration  of  the  whole  learning  of  the  law  we 
became  accustomed;  whom  our  eyes  anxlotisly  explore  when  we 
enter  the  temples  of  justice;  toward  whom  our  attachment  and 
trust  grow  even  with  the  growth  of  his  own  eminent  reputation." 

Whether  we  regard  him  as  an  Immigrant,  citizen,  teacher,  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  now  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Felix  Frankfurter  epitomizes  America  at  Ita  beat. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  17. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRB.  AT 
AKRON.  OHIO,  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  11.  1939 


Mr.  GIBSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hav%  printed  in  the  Rkcobo  the  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln 


delivered  by  the  distinguishec  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges]  before  a  meet  ng  of  the  Summit  County  Re- 
publican Executive  and  CentiEd  Committee  at  the  Majrflower 
Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Febnirry  11,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  all  over  these  United  S  ates  men,  women,  and  children  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  religion  a  re  celebrating  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  most  lllvistrious  sons,  one  of  her  greatest  Presidents,  a 
Republican — Abraham  Lincoln.  In  view  of  the  external  and  Inter- 
nal turbulence  that  Is  wrecklnj  our  beloved  country  In  this  year 
1939  It  is  fitting  that  we  shoul(  for  a  moment  turn  back  to  that 
period  In  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  our  own  time.  Let  ts  then  project  ourselves.  In  retro- 
spect, to  the  year  1859 — 80  years  ago. 

Eighty  years  ago  our  cotmtry  was  faced  with  Internal  dissension 
and  foreign  dangers  much  the  sa  ore  as  it  is  today.  The  home  prob- 
lems were  not  unemployment,  i;llef  In  politics,  confiscatory  taxes, 
labor  troubles,  political  purges,  foolish  farm  programs,  or  back- 
yard socialism.  Instead  of  prol  lems  of  relatively  less  Impwrtance, 
Lincoln  and  the  Americans  of  1 559  saw  their  cotmtry  torn  by  sec- 
tionalism. The  North  was  ag:  inst  the  South;  freedom  against 
slavery.  The  northern  manufac  urers  were  opposed  to  the  southern 
agriculturalists  whose  economy  of  the  field  depended  on  cheap 
labor.  The  ever  stronger  westw  ird  movement  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  State  after  State  being  admitted  to  the  Union  only  after 
free  and  slave  forces  had  altnosi  come  to  blows  over  the  statvis  ot 
those  States  in  the  Union. 

In  the  North  at  that  time  th(  re  was  a  militant  group  of  people. 
These  people  called  themselves  ibolitlonlsts.  They  aimed  to  abol- 
ish slavery  regardless  of  cost,  regardless  even  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Nation  might  be  thrown  Into  a  bloody  civil  war  as  a 
reeult  of  their  activities.  Eighi  y  years  ago.  In  1859,  Jchn  Brown, 
the  abolitionist,  whose  home,  I  im  told,  still  stands  In  Akron,  and 
a  small  group  openly  defied  tl  le  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  nearly  started  the  Civil  Wa '. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  Internal  troubles  of  today  are  a  "cinch,"  as 
the  saying  goes,  compared  to  thi  )se  that  exl-sted  in  1859.  2  years  be- 
fore Abraham  Lincoln  became  tt  e  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  field  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  In  1859  was  no 
bed  of  roses.  The  wolves  of  Europe,  when  not  scrapping  among 
themselves,  were  casting  lasclvi  3us  eyes  at  the  Americas.  Britain 
was  not  above  promoting  conflK  t  here  in  order  to  better  her  trade 
relations  with  the  cotton  South.  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  were 
openly  dlsdalnftil  of  a  democraiic  form  of  government,  and  their 
imperial  rulers  would  have  reltst  ed  to  see  a  prostrate  nation  on  this 
continent  so  that  they  might  gobble  up  more  territory.  Saber 
rattling  was  as  popular  a  sport  with  most  European  nations  of  80 
years  ago  as  It  is  tcday. 

The  feeling  of  security  for  th;  Americans  of  1859,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  at  an  all-time  low.  The  faith  that  was  to  come 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no;  yet  begun  to  Influence  national 
affairs.  Still  the  beliefs,  hope) ,  and  desires  of  our  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents  were  mt  ch  the  same  as  our  own.  Freedom, 
peace,  and  national  unity  were  he  great  Issues  80  years  ago.  Free- 
dom, peace,  and  national  unit; '  are  the  great  issues  today.  Our 
grandparents'  desire  was,  and  c  ur  desire  Is,  to  preserve  that  same 
freedom — the  American  freedom  guaranteed  by  their  Constitution 
and  our  Constitution,  the  freed(  m  that  exists  only  under  that  form 
of  government  by  which  the  peo  >le  acknowledge  no  earthly  sovereign 
other  than  themselves.  As  ou:  forebears  fought  on  bloody  fields 
of  battle  to  preserve  their  freed  jm,  so  would  we  Americans  of  1939 
fight  all  enemies,  both  internal  and  external,  who  would  dare  chal- 
lenge our  devotion  to  free  institutions,  or  threaten  the  permanency 
of  those  institutions  for  remotei  t  posterity.  So  far  we  are  the  most 
Independent  Nation  on  the  fa  ce  of  the  earth — therein  lies  our 
strength. 

Peace — ^the  generations  whlct  came  Immediately  before  us  were 
not  able  to  keep  peace.  Although  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  peace, 
matters  had  gone  too  far  before  he  assumed  the  Presidency  for 
him  to  prevent  bloodshed,  althotagh  he  strove  mlghtUy  to  that  end. 
The  United  States  of  80  years  i  go  was  unprepared — as  unprepared 
for  the  bloodf  est  which  was  sec  a  to  ensue  as  many  would  have  us 
believe  we  today  are  unprepare<3 .  We  can  draw  a  great  lesson  from 
that  plcttire.  We  must  maintain  peace.  Peace,  kept  In  Justice  and 
hcnor.  Is  an  American  principle  and  an  American  Interest. 

National  unity  In  years  Imme  liately  preceding  the  ClvU  War  was, 
of  course,  at  low  ebb.  Sectional  hate,  loyalty  to  State  before  Nation, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  nitional  unity.  Basically  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  same  situation  to  exist  today.  The  constant  heap- 
ing of  coal  on  the  fire  of  class  hate  and  Jealousy,  the  indefensible 
baiting  of  labor  and  capital,  tie  boring-from-withln  tactics  per- 
mitted the  followers  of  various  foreign  ideologies,  the  contempt  for 
thrift,  the  splitting  of  the  Natlo  n  into  economic  thirds  are  present- 
day  threats  to  national  unity,  vihlch  is  so  all  Important  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  our  liberties,  our  ( lemocracy,  and  our  very  existence. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  leader  o  our  great  Republican  Party,  with 
his  wisdom,  his  high  ideals,  and  his  common  sense,  was  at  hand  In 
1860  to  preserve  our  freedom,  o  fight  for  peace  and  the  equality 
of  man,  and  to  make  America  li  to  one  vast  tinlfled  Nation,  stretch- 
Ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa  :lflc. 

We  have  projected  otirselves  1  lack  to  Lincoln;  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  present  and  apply,  If  we  cai  i.  the  common  sense  and  wisdom  of 
Lincoln  to  the  problems  facing  America  In  otir  own  time.    I  have 
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said  the  greatest  task  of  our  generation  Ib  to  prescne  our  liberties— 
our  freedom  and  Independence  as  Americans.  I  say  to  you,  without 
rcservat lewis,  that  the  most  dangerous  internal  enemy  to  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  130.000.000  Americans  Is  the  present  administra- 
tion sitting  In  power  in  Washington.  I  say  this  is  true  because 
that  administration  has  been,  and  still  Is.  determined  to  Impose  lU 
will  Its  Idea  of  government,  its  Ideology.  If  you  please,  upon  the 
American  people,  whether  they  like  It  or  not.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
perpetuate  Itself  in  power,  and  from  its  actions  I  have  great  fear 
that  if  it  does  not  succeed  It  la  wUllng  that  the  American  Nation 
be  wrecked  by  Its  attempt.  This  administration  has  not  kept  a 
Single  promise  that  It  made  to  the  people  who  put  it  In  power.  I 
thould  like  to  review  for  a  moment  some  of  these  promises  and 
performances. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  having  determined  that  the  vote 
was  the  source  of  all  power,  decided  to  corner  the  market  on  votes, 
and  In  so  doing  promises  all  things  to  all  people.  It  has  promlaed 
the  moon  and  delivered  a  marked  baUot  for  the  next  election. 
Every  crossroads  election  In  the  Nation  has  felt  the  Influence  of 
the  administration  at  Washington  In  Its  attempts  to  control  local 
affairs.  The  recent,  most  wicked  attempt  along  this  line  took 
place  last  simuner  when  the  high  command  of  the  Inner  circle 
held  court  to  Washington  and  through  the  use  of  relief  funds,  swept 
across  the  country  and  attempted  to  pxirge.  to  read  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  If  you  wish,  those  men  within  its  own  ranks  who  had 
Intestinal  fortitude  enough  to  show  their  Independence  and  to  vote 
their  convictions.  In  most  cases  the  purges  were  a  failure,  not 
because  the  New  Deal  did  not  expend  effort  enough,  but  because  the 
basic  sense  of  fair  play  and  the  moral  fiber  of  the  American  people 
had  not  yet  been  sufOclently  undermined  to  tolerate  such  tactics. 
You,  In  Ohio,  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  our  Union,  did  not  wit- 
ness at  first  hand  these  purges,  but  you  did  vent  your  wrath  upon 
the  Roosevelt  administration  last  November  when  you  elected  a 
•on  of  one  of  our  great  Presidents  to  represent  you  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt  Is  representing  and  will 
represent  Ohio  with  wisdom  and  foresight  and  will  never  aasume 
the  rubber-stamp  tactics  mandatory  on  New  Deal  puppeto. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  promised  economy,  and  to  this 
end,  believe  it  or  not,  the  President  said  he  would  cut  down  the 
numt>er  of  boards,  commissions,  and  administrations  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  25  percent.  Instead  of  that  we  have  had  yoked  to 
the  necks  ot  the  American  people  the  greatest  bureaucracy  m  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  new  admlnlstraUon  or  board  Is  §et  up  at 
the  slightest  excuse.  Economy  is  the  forgotten  word  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  expenses  o*  the  National  Government,  the 
Booeevelt  administration  has  built  up  the  national  debt  to  tne 
inconceivable  sum  of  almost  »40.000.000.000.  The  American  people 
have  a  constant  feeling  of  unrest  and  inisecurlty  as  a  result  of  the 
unfulfilled  promise  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  to  take  definite 
steps  toward  sane  economy.  The  New  Deal  has  tried  every  crack- 
pot scheme,  every  wlU-o'-the-wlsp  Idea  that  Ita  socialistic  experi- 
menters could  devise.  In  an  endeavor  to  pull  Itoelf  from  the  mire  of 
debt  and  political  disgrace  In  which  it  finds  Itself.  In  Its  panic.  It 
has  squandered  the  finances  of  a  mighty  Nation  In  hopes  of  creat- 
ing economic  miracles. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  administration  has  been  bxwlly  at  work 
attempting  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Instead  of 
achieving  that  result  It  has  made  politics,  rather  than  work,  the 
first  requirement  for  the  imfortunate  ones  who  could  not  get  a 
Job  In  private  industry  which  the  New  Deal  has  so  belabored  and 
beaten  that  it  Is  a  wonder  any  Jobs  are  available.  The  tmcmploy- 
ment  situation  at  the  United  States  cannot  be  solved  by  making 
political  slaves  out  of  10,000,000  men  and  women  who  have  no  Jobs. 
Attempting  to  obtain  a  monopoly  on  the  lofty  Ideals  of  social 
security,  the  Roosevelt  administration,  shortly  before  the  national 
election  of  1936,  convinced  the  people  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  provide  for  them  in  times  of  unemployment  and  during  old 
age.  When  Republicans  criticized  certain  feattirea  of  the  act  they 
were  accused  of  being  against  the  whole  Idea,  which  was  an  In- 
famous lie.  The  Republican  Party  stood  foursquare  on  the  ques- 
tion of  social  security,  but  it  did  not  subscribe  to  the  creation  of  a 
♦47.000.000.000  fund  financed  by  the  taxpayers,  taken  from  the  pay 
envelopes  of  aU  the  Nation's  employees  and  employers.  It  was  not 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  their  old  age;  not  to  be  held  In  trust  for 
times  of  sickness  or  unemployment,  but  was  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  current  nmnlng  expenses  of  the  moet  spendthrift  ad- 
ministration  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  New  Deal  has  told  labor  that  It  Is  best  qualified  to  settle 
the  differences  between  labor  and  capital,  it  then  Imposed  upon 
both  labor  and  capital  an  administrative  board  and  a  Department 
of  Labor  that  has  caused  more  trouble  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  between  the  branches  of  organl25ed  labor,  than  Roman  gladi- 
ators caused  the  Christians  in  the  pagan  circuses  of  the  ancients. 

The  administration  has  set  Itself  up  as  a  great  authority  on 
American  foreign  relations,  and  yet  by  Its  fawning  atutude  in  this 
field  It  has  ruined  the  domestic  markets  of  our  farmers  and  otir 
manufacturers.  It  has  stolen  from  the  legislative  branch  of  otur 
Government  the  treaty-making  powers  conferred  upon  that  branch 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  United  States  Benator 
has  less  to  say  today  about  foreign  trade  treaties  than  most  Ttpn- 
sentatives  of  foreign  nations  In  Washington.  Recently,  some  o* 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  to  go  to 
the  Brazilian  consulate  to  get  information  concerning  the  Brazilian 
trade  treaty  because  they  could  not  get  that  information  from  our 
own  State  Department.  Under  this  muddle-headed  poUcy  under- 
taken by  the  present  admliUstratlon,  the  Amrrlcmn  farmer  and  ths 
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American  workingman  Is  denied  the  opportunity  to  produce  the 
goods  consumed  In  the  home  market.  Par  from  being  the  wlat 
men  In  tlie  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  New  Deal,  under  the  so 
called  favored -nation  dauaes  of  the  reciprocal -trmda  agreements, 
hai>  made  every  foreign  nation  except  the  United  States  the  vnott 
favored.  The  dairymen  of  New  Kngland.  the  shoe  manufacturer 
Of  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
great  South,  the  rubber  and  machinery  manufacturers  of  your 
own  State  of  Ohio,  are  aU  feeling  the  baU  effecu  of  this  111- 
advlaed  foreign  policy. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  cUng  to  the  past.     Wc  believe  in 
change.     We  believe  m  new  methods.     We  believe  in  progreas.     But 
we  do  not  hold  ourselves  up  as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  wisdom.    I  consider  that  there  is  no  better  statement  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  party  than  that  laid  down  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  a  talk  at  Cooper  Umon  In  the  winter  of  1800.     He  said,  when 
referring  to  the  principles  of  our  party:  "I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that 
we  are  bound  to  follow  Implicitly  In  whatever  our  lathers  did.    To 
do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  Ught  of  current  experience,  to  re- 
ject all  progreas,  all  improvements.    What  I  do  naean  Is  that  be* 
fore  we  should  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in 
any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and  argu- 
n^nts  so  clear   tliat  even   their   great   authority   fairly   considered 
and   weighted,  cannot  stand."     This  Is  not  the  philoeophy  of   re- 
actionaries.    This  Is  not  the  philosophy  of  Tories.     This   Is  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense.    This  Is  the  philosophy  of  correcting 
errors  when  It  Is  shown  errors  exist.    This  is  the  philosophy  Of 
adopting  new  views  only  as  they  appear  to  be  tme  views.     As  a 
New  Snglander,  it  has  been  Ingramed  In  me  that  thrift  Is  a  virtue. 
To  be  sure,  the  men  and  women  of  America  who  have  been   un- 
fortunate, who  are   unemployed,  whose  economic   future  Is   inse- 
cure, must  be  taken  care  of.  but  the  primary  objective  shotild  be 
their  safeguard,  their  eventual  absorption  into  the  channels  of 
trade  and  industry  by  private  capital,  and  not  tne  wasteful  and 
Ignorant    perpetuation   of    a   scheme   which    In   6   years    has   spent 
a9  000.000.000  on   relief  alone   with  not   a   single   fundamental    im- 
provement to  show  for  It  except  greater  dissatisfaction  than  when 
the  spending  began.    That  Is  why  recovery  m  the  United  SUles  has 
been  slower  than  that  of  any  other  major  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     A  proper  plan  and  a  determination  to  stick  to  It,  was 
the  answer  80  years  ago.  and  is  the  answer  to  our  dilemma  today.     I 
can    conceive    of    no    better    description    of    the    economios    of    the 
Roosevelt  administration  than  that  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when. 
as  he  addressed  the  destructlonlst  radicals  of  his  owu  day.  he  said: 
"You  are  united  in  your  determination  to  break  with  the  past  but 
you   are   utterly   divided   among   yourselves  as  to   where   you   ars 
going.     You  remmd  me  of  the  little  steamboat  on  the  Sanpamon 
River  which  had  a  boiler  3  feet  long  and  a  whistle  5  feet  high  and 
every  time  It  whistled  It  stopped.     It  exhausted  lU  power  In  noise." 
Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  perhaps 
the  greatest  Issue  before  the  American  people  today,  the  Issue  of 
peace  or  war.    In  the  President's  message  to  Congress  last  month 
he   concentrated  on   the   issue   of   preparedness.     In   a  subsequent 
message   to   Congress   he    advised    the   expenditure   of  over   a    hall 
billion  dollars  for  armaments  and  military  training.     As  a  Repub- 
lican I  am  stanchly  behind  a  policy  of  adequate  national  deferje. 
I  believe  that  our  democracy,  our  form  of  government.  Is  worth 
the  price  whatever  It  may  be.    I  quite  realize  the  dangers  exlsang 
abroad.     None  but  the  moet  conscientious  objectors  will  disagree 
with  a  pwllcy  or  preparedness  for  defense.     I  believe  the  keystone 
of  our  democratic  thought,  yes.  the  paramount  desire  of  all   the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  for  peace     But.  in  order  to  maintaUl 
that  peace  we  must  have  sufBclent  weapons  at  hand  to  repel  any 
or  all  of  the  wolf  nations  of  the  world  who  might  attack  us.     X 
believe    that    the   American    people    will    refuse    to    send    a    single 
mother's  son  to  foreign  shores  on  a  crusade  to  uphold  any  move- 
ment or  to  break  down  any  movement  which  may  exist  abroad. 
If  American  blood  must  be  spUt,  then  let  It  be  epUt  in  defense 
of  American   soil.     Too  many  American  lives   have   already    been 
lost,  useleesly  sacrificed,  to  uphold  what  foreign  statesmen   have 
told  tis  should  be  our  world  Ideals.    Never  again  must  the  flower 
of  American  youth  be  made  the  pawns  on  the  council  tables  at 
Europe. 

The  dangers  of  propaganda  must  be  evident  to  all  of  you.  It  Is 
those  dangers  that  we  mtist  curb  now,  because  the  beating  ai 
the  war  drums,  the  blarmg  o^  bugles,  plus  the  propaganda 
speeches  of  warmongers,  cannot  be  controlled  in  times  of  crisis. 
I  say,  therefore,  let  tis  prepare,  but  let  us  not  be  rtrh-en  to  use  our 
new'  weapons,  when  we  have  them,  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
actual  defense  of  our  own  soil.  As  I  look  on  the  history  of  the 
present  administration,  as  I  read  the  President's  message  with 
c&n  as  I  read  in  that  iiiusssg>  his  statement  that  tbe  social 
reforms  of  the  New  Deal  administration  have  b«9n  basically  to 
prepare  the  country  for  defense,  a  great  fear  arises  within  me. 
The  expression  of  one  of  our  early  American  statesmen.  "Mllllona 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. "  suggests  Itself. 

We  today,  as  a  political  party,  will  support  the  approprlaUon  of 
billions  of  dollars  lor  defense  if  need  be,  but  not  one  cent  for  politi- 
cal tribute.  The  money  for  defense  must  be  held  in  trust  and 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  defense.  It  mtist  not  be  a  donation 
to  a  broken-down  new-deal  party  and  a  bewildered  President  who 
are  seeking  to  repair  their  political  fences  by  beaUng  the  drums  of 
war  and  soiindlng  the  cyo^ials  of  intematlonalUm,  To  refuse  to 
prepare  would  be  to  express  a  dismal  disregard  for  the  national  wel- 
fare In  going  Into  this  thing  we  must  do  so  with  the  wisdom  and 
common  sense  of  an  Abraham  Uncoln.  We  must  be  sure  that  the 
Kew  Pfai.  in  a  panic  over  lu  failure,  is  not  seeking  to  bolster  Its 
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fortunes  by  sheer,  unadulterated  Hag  waving.  One  of  the  oldest  polit- 
ical tricks  of  the  heads  of  government  Is  to  unite  the  people  against 
an  external  foe  when  the  internal  fortunes  of  the  administration 
are  tottering.  War  throughout  the  ages  has  been  a  sure-cure  pal- 
liative for  a  restless  and  dlpsatlsfled  constituency.  Martial  music 
and  uniforms  have  always  caught  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  wavering 
plainsmen  nnd  swun^  them  back  Into  line.  But  I  stand,  and  I  am 
aure  that  all  true  Americans  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
TTho  Insist  upon — yes;  who  demand — an  adequate  national  defense, 
but  refuse  to  be  part  or  party  to  any  shrewdly  planned  hysteria  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  flagging  fortunes  of  any  disorganized 
political  party  that  finds  Itself  in  a  panic  over  the  restilts  of  the  most 
recent  elections. 

Our  Nation  is  made  up  of  myriads  of  pecple  of  all  creeds,  all  rell- 
ena,  all  races,  all  tongues.  Our  form  of  government  la  the  last 
hope  of  humanity.  Our  democracy  must  survive.  It  has  survived. 
It  doss  not  have  to  be  made  to  work  because  it  has  worked.  We 
have  taken  from  Europe  some  of  the  best,  and  also  some  of  the 
poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  turbulent  of  her  people  and 
have  made  them  into  good  citizens.  They  have  added  to  our  wealth 
and  they  are  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  a  country  and  of  Institutions 
which  they  know  to  be  w^orth  dying  for 

We  will  not  let  democracy  go  by  default.  We  realize  that  the 
peace  of  this  Nation  cannot  be  assured  by  a  policy  of  hope  and 
faith  alone.  What  Is  worth  saving  Is  worth  fighting  for.  Let  us 
then  be  sure  that  our  preparedness  Is  only  for  the  grim  purposes  of 
national  defense.  Let  us  prepare  as  a  united  nation  not  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  not  to  pull  European  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  not 
to  save  the  democracy  of  nations,  who,  by  their  actions  have  dis- 
played that  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  first  and  foremost  as  the  advocate  of  national 
defence — both  internal  and  external.  And  furthermore,  we  will 
alwaj's  remain  unalterably  dedicated  to  the  causes  of  national 
unity  and  cohesion.  Until  we  are  prepared,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
the  teasing  and  baiting  of  the  dictator  nations.  Let  us  show  our 
disapproval  of  those  in  the  present  administration  who,  every  time 
they  take  the  air.  threaten  the  war-mad  leaders  with  acts  of 
violence  and  reprisal.  In  short,  let  tis  stop  showing  our  teeth  until 
we  are  ready  to  bite. 

America  wants  peace  and  the  sectirity  of  freedom,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  the  birthday  of  the  great  man  we  honor  here  today 
is  an  everlasting  and  perpetual  symbol.  Let  us  then  prepare  for 
peace  and  for  peace  only.  Let  us  prepare  with  the  wisdom  and 
common  sense  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who.  in  spirit,  is  with  U3  in 
this  time  when  his  common  sense  and  wisdom  are  a  great  national 
deed. 

Preservation  of  the  Character  of  the  Republic 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  17, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSIAH  W    BAILEY.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

DECEMBER    10,   1930 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  that  State  [Mr.  Bailey] 
on  December  10.  1930.  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Southern 
Society  of  New  York  City. 

This  very  able  address  is  especially  noteworthy  because  of 
the  clear  vision  with  which  he  prophesied  the  happenings 
that  have  since  occurred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you 
and  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  occasion.  To 
bo  Invited  to  bring  to  you  a  message  as  from  the  land  of  your  hearts 
Is  an  honor  that  ycu  must  know  I  sincerely  appreciate,  and  of 
which  I  wish  I  were  less  unworthy. 

I  will  not  affect  to  bring  you  news  of  the  South.  Your  contact 
doubtless  is  as  good  as  mine.  You  know  aU  that  I  know  of  what 
is  going  on.  Distance  no  longer  lies  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  In  our  homes  we  hear  the  .strains  of  your  orchestras:  into 
>ours  the  old  songs  and  hymns  of  the  plantation  float  from  Nash- 
ville and  Atlanta.  Jacksonville  and  Raleigh — with  new  songs,  alas. 
not  of  the  plantation.  We  read  your  papers  the  day  of  their  publi- 
cation and  you  read  ours.  News  from  evenrwhere  is  In  a  moment 
universal.  And  we  all  travel  incessantly,  under  our  own  power,  at 
inil  and  at  a  great  rate.  There  are  more  visitors  from  the  South 
In  Mew  York  City  in  any  7  days  than  the  entire  population  of  my 
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city.     And  New  York  day  by  d  ay  is  represented  In  person  In  every     ' 
city  In  our  land.     Between  mi  n  and  man  there  Is  no  news. 

Moreover,  what  Is  going  on  h  sre  Is  going  on  also  in  the  South.  If 
you  talk  of  panic  and  prohibli  ion.  so  do  we.  If  you  wonder  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth,  if  you  i  itruggle  and  hope.  If  you  desperately 
seek  to  resist  the  fateful  tld€  and  find  the  bottom  on  which  to 
plant  your  feet.  If  you  are  si  ubbomly  refusing  to  surrender  the 
easier  standards  of  a  jojrful  yea  terday.  if  you  are  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize that  the  depression  may  lave  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning 
which  some  of  us  cannot  affoi  d  to  miss,  so  are  we.  We  even  vote 
the  same  way — only  your  ma.  orltles  are  enviably  greater.  If  you 
have  riots,  alarms,  bandits,  ar  d  gunmen,  you  have  nothing  on  us. 
If  you  have  recently  discoveret  that  you  are  not  bulls,  as  you  freely 
Imagined,  but  lambs,  and  If  y(  u  are  watching  the  market  and  pre- 
paring for  another  plunge,  so  i  re  we — ready  to  be  shorn.  If  ever  we 
grow  more  wool. 

There  is  a  North,  an  East,  a  South,  and  a  West,  but  America  Is, 
after  all,  now  but  one  vast  co  nmunlty  to  which  geographical  and 
historical  distinctions  are  sun  ly  yielding.  The  West  Is  now  East. 
The  border,  the  battle  line  of  ;ivilization.  Is  no  longer  In  Wyoming 
and  Arizona,  it  is  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  South  Is  now 
North.  The  demand  for  Sta  ^es'  rights  comes  once  again  from 
Boston  and  Providence.  The  c  avalier  has  vanished  from  the  valleys 
of  the  James  and  the  Shenanloah — only  the  fabled  shade  of  him* 
haunts  the  dim  vistas.  Virgin  ia  and  South  Carolina  are  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  modern  Pilgrin  i  and  Puritan.  And,  if  there  is  a 
pioneer,  he  is  hidden  to  Wasl  ilngton,  perhaps  deep  In  some  tuii- 
verslty  cloister  or  laboratory  We  have  quite  turned  about  within 
the  space  of  two  generations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  North  and  South  were  not  so  different  when 
they  contended  the  one  with  the  other.  Pierce  was  the  contro- 
versy, bitter  the  hate,  and  bUody  the  fighting;  but,  even  so,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  sons  of  the  same  fatherland,  brothers  speak- 
ing the  same  dear  mother  t<  ngue,  canylng  in  their  breasts  the 
same  unique  and  priceless  heritage  of  experience  and  aspiration — 
offspring  of  Britain,  with  all  1 1  common  that  the  British  have  had 
these  10  centuries — the  Brltlsl  i  Individualism  and  self-reliance,  the 
British  aspiration  for  liberty  and  well-being,  the  British  capacity 
for  war.  and  the  British  competency  for  government  and  all  things 
else,  no  less. 

Behold  the  new  unity,  not  orily  of  experience  and  Interest  but 
of  understanding  and  fellow  feeling.  If  the  men  of  the  South 
drenched  the  earth  with  their  blood  for  States'  rights,  with  the 
view  to  a  more  immediate  in  lucement,  advocates  in  the  North  of 
States'  rights  now  at  length  iiuspect  the  reason  why.  It  was  not 
because  we  were  of  the  South  no  more  than  Is  their  present  course 
determined  because  they  are  of  the  North;  not  because  we  were 
cavalier,  nor  because  they  were  Pilgrim  and  Puritan.  The  motives 
In  the  ancient  differences  w«re  neither  geographical  nor  typical. 
They  arose  In  the  will,  not  In  the  blood.  In  Immediate  self-interest, 
not  in  devotion  to  theories.  '  Thcj  were  more  superficial  than  pro- 
found, more  ephemeral  than  \  ermanent.  Time  swiftly  turns  them 
all  about.  Under  other  clrc  umstances  we  might  demand  once 
again  an  exaltation  of  States  rights,  and  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  East  might  resist  It.  3o  after  a  season  we  understand  each 
the  other  as  only  they  may  understand  to  whom  experience  has 
brought  mutual  exchange  ol  points  of  view.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
process  in  education  in  nal  ionallsni — this  in  which  exf>erlence 
unawares  discloses  to  us  our  :  latlonal  community. 

I  might  as  well  have  inclut  ed  the  West  in  all  I  have  said.  The 
great  migrations  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  carried  with  them  the  same  dominant  British  blood  and 
heritage,  and  either  leaving  behind  them  the  prejudices  of  the 
great  conflict  and  Its  dlsastr<ius  aftermath  or  forgetting  them  in 
the  engagement  of  subduing  the  wilderness,  have  built  upon  that 
noble  heritage  a  virile  AmeridanLsm,  less  stable  perhaps  than  oura 
of  the  older  settlements,  but  i  aore  dynamic.  Nor  Is  the  West  more 
remote  than  the  South. 

There  will  never  again  be  a  serious  sectional  cleavage  In  our 
land.  We  have  done  for  the  most  part  with  political  geography. 
It  passed  as  distance  was  8wa;lowed  up.  Political  parties  In  order 
to  succeed  must  seek  a  natloi  lal  unity  In  national  mission. 

Our  menace  of  division  jnd  conflict  now  lies  In  class  and 
condition,  In  group  and  occup  atlon.  The  present  word  In  America, 
still  inarticulate,  but  taking  U  rm  and  force  day  by  day.  Is  equality: 
and  one  wonders  If  It  will  ( t  length  eclipse  its  companion,  the 
watchword  of  the  Nation's  b  rth — liberty — strangely  now  In  need 
of  understanding  in  this  its  ( hcsen  land. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  present  unusual  situation  here,  and 
In  great  measure  throughout  the  world.  Is  about  to  present  the 
first  grave  test  of  the  new  age  and  order,  the  age  of  the  machine 
and  mass  production  and  of  122  OCX).000  souls  In  the  Republic,  of 
the  age  also  cf  International  Independence. 

If  so.  manifestly  the  line  of  division  will  be  neither  geographical 
nor  racial.  The  struggle  will  be  pitched  around  equality  and  lib- 
erty, and  it  will  be  determ  ned  by  the  unity  of  those  of  the 
British  heritage  who  70  years  jgo  were  so  ardently  oppcwed  the  one 
to  the  ether.  In  the  new  ccnflict,  not  we  trtost  of  arms,  but  of 
Ideas,  it  wUl  be  for  us  all  to  unite  In  order  that  we  may  preserve 
the  time-approved  and  true  fc  rm  and  character  of  ova  Government. 
We  wiu  not  resist  equality;  ve  will  exalt  It;  and  we  will  oreserve 
liberty  In  order  that  there  msy  be  equality.  It  will  be  for  us  in 
the  controversies  of  our  time  to  maintain  the  accepted  standards 
of  our  Republic,  to  hold  Inv  olate  the  true  principles  of  its  life, 
to  exalt  and  preserve  its  character  as  new  established.  We  wlU 
not  resist  progress;  we  will  ma  ve  toward  progress  within  the  ancient 
landmarks;   we  will  achieve    t  by  means  of  measures  consistent 
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with  otTT  past  and  with  our  character  as  a  Nation  and  a  people. 
And  such  progress  as  we  may  not  so  achieve  we  will  not  seek. 
It  was  a  great  American  and  the  greatest  progressive,  a  master  of 
history  and  a  master  of  the  science  of  government.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  declared: 

"I  believe,  for  one,  that  you  cannot  tear  up  ancient  rootages  and 
safely  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  soil  which  is  not  native  to  it.  I 
believe  that  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  people  are  its  baUast;  you 
cannot  make  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  to  write  a  political  pro- 
gram. You  cannot  take  a  new  Eheet  of  paper  and  determine  what 
your  life  shall  be  tomorrow.  You  must  knit  the  new  into  the  old. 
You  cannot  put  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment  without  ruining  it; 
It  must  not  be  a  patch,  but  something  woven  into  the  old  fabric, 
of  practically  the  same  pattern,  of  the  same  texture  and  Intention. 
If  I  did  not  l>elieve  that  to  be  progressive  was  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tials of  our  institutions,  I  for  one  could  not  be  a  progressive." 

To  these  clear  words  from  America's  foremost  modern  statesman 
I  would  add  the  statement  of  the  eminent  philosophic  historian, 
W.  E  H.  Lecky,  of  England:  "All  real  progress,"  he  declares,  "all 
scimd  national  development,  must  grow  out  of  a  stable,  persistent, 
national  character,  deeply  influenced  by  custom  and  precedent  and 
old  traditional  reverence,  habitually  aiming  at  the  removal  of  prac- 
tical evils  and  the  attainment  of  practical  advantages,  rather  than 
speculative  change.  Institutions,  like  trees,  can  never  attain  their 
proper  maturity  or  produce  their  proper  fruits  if  their  roots  are 
perpetually  tampered  with."  He  was  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  at  least  Interesting  to  remark  that 
he  concluded  his  paragraph  with  a  sentence  that  has  taken  new 
significance  by  reason  of  subsequent  events:  "In  no  single  point." 
he  adds,  "is  the  American  Constitution  more  Incontestably  superior 
to  our  own — 1.  e.,  the  English — than  in  the  provisions  by  which  It 
has  so  effectually  barred  the  path  of  organic  change  that  the  appe- 
tite for  such  change  has  almost  passed  away."  Little  did  Lecky 
dream  30  years  ago  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  amendments,  with  twentieth,  twenty-flirst,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more  in  the  way  of  submission.  Little  did  he  suspect 
that  within  30  3rears  constitutional  amendments  would  threaten  to 
become  the  political  fasliion  in  America. 

And  what.  It  may  be  asked,  is  the  character  of  our  RepubUc, 
what  are  the  "essentials  of  our  Institutions"? 

After  150  years  there  is  at  last  no  room  for  doubt.  This  is  a 
commonwealth  of  commonwealths,  a  republic  of  republics  In  tech- 
nical terms,  a  constitutional  representative  democracy.  Its  objec- 
tives are  a  more  perfect  union,  order.  Justice,  the  common  defense, 
the  preservation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  and  the  general  welfare.  Its  Constitution  and  laws  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  alike  upon  States  and  per- 
sons within  the  limitations  of  these  objectives.  Operating  under  a 
strict  grant  of  powers  from  the  people,  it  is  established  that  the 
powers  implied  are  commensiirate  with  its  functions  as  designated, 
and  no  more. 

The  liberties,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  which  it  was  created, 
are  the  ancient  lilierties  that  we  have  received  as  a  heritage  from 
the  fathers  of  old,  that  came  in  their  breasts  from  beyond  the 
sea — the  right  of  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  personal  security, 
the  right  of  personal  property — with  two  other  liberties  which 
they  at  length  wrought  out  on  these  shores,  the  liberty  of  local 
self-government  and  of  equal  voice  In  the  General  Government, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  spiritual  self-sovereignty,  whereby  we 
have  release  to  civilization  ot  man's  infinite  capacity  for  spiritual 
and  moral  ascent,  the  most  precious  liberty  of  them  all,  the  Ub- 
erty  without  which  the  other  liberties  could  not  thrive,  to  pre- 
serve which  we  must  maintain  with  Jealous  zeal  the  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  Justice  that  it  contemplates  is  more  than  righteousness, 
more  than  equality  before  the  law;  It  is  civil  and  political  equity, 
equality  of  opportvmity.  equality  in  responsibility  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, equality  in  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  of  government, 
equality  of  rights,  not  of  capacity  or  goods,  but,  regardless  of 
capacity  or  goods,  and  equality  In  an  utter  negation  cf  favor, 
advantage,  or  privilege  at  its  hands.  We  do  not  compensate  favor 
with  favor.  We  yield  no  favor.  We  extirpate  advantage  and 
privilege  and  give  hberty  and  equality  to  every  man  as  he  works 
out  his  destiny.  To  this  end  we  uphold  the  ideal  that  this  must 
be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  both  liberty  and  equality,  the 
RepubUc  seeks  to  provide  the  broadest  opportunity  for  Individual 
initiative  consonant  with  the  general  welfare.  If  our  constitu- 
tional representative  democracy  Ls  social  in  its  concern  for  the 
general  good,  it  is  individual  In  its  understanding  that  that  end 
shall  be  accomplished  by  means  cf  individual  Initiative  with  order, 
liberty,  and  Justice.  Its  concern  is  not  to  impede  but  to  aid  and 
Etlmuiate  individual  exertion  and  development.  It  would  caU 
forth  the  activities  and  powers  of  individuals  and  bodies  rather 
than  substitute  its  own  activity  for  theirs.  Its  function  is  to 
free  men.  not  to  fetter  them:  to  interfere  with  none,  not  e.«pe- 
clally  to  aid  any;  to  preserve  order,  execute  Justice,  maintain 
equality,  and  not  otherwise  to  interfere:  to  induce  them  to  labor 
and  thrive,  not  to  do  their  work  for  them,  to  the  end  that  every 
man  shall  have  the  broadest  opportunity  for  self -expansion  and 
self-reliance  and  the  inducement  that  the  fruits  of  his  toU  shaU 
be  his  own. 

It  will  do  nothing  that  its  cltlaens  may  do  as  well  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  better  that  every  door  of  opportunity  shaU  stand  open 
to  them;  that  the  Government  cannot  go  forward  in  civilization  of 
Itself,  but  only  by  means  of  the  prudence  and  indtistry  of  the  people. 
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It  regulates  !ndtjstry  only  when  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  creates  a  public  use  and  thereby  predicates  a  public  trust. 
It  lays  a  hand  upon  mternal  commerce  only  to  preserve  fair  trade 
practice  and  prevent  monopoly. 

This  philosophy  of  individual  and  organised  private  initiative  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  ovu-  country,  and  to  it  we  may 
attribute  our  dominant  position  in  world  economic  affairs  and  our 
leadership  in  world  progress.  Over  against  it  comes  now  the  contest 
with  democracy  interpreted  as  aocialiam  in  Europe  and  as  com- 
munism in  Russia.  Tlic  present  generation  will  see  these  vast  experi- 
ments through.  The  advantage  clearly  lies  with  us  now.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  it  shall  lie  with  us  in  tlie  end.  We  will  not  compromise; 
we  wUl  have  no  half  dealings.  Wc  will  maintain  our  couise  In 
confidence  of  the  outcome. 

Historically  the  Republic  derives  not  from  the  Athenian  or  from 
the  Roman  experience  but  from  the  Knglish.  Underlying  it  are  the 
great  charters  and  muniments  of  progress  in  individual  rights  that 
maik  the  rise  of  the  English-speaking  man  from  feudal  estates  and 
serfdom  to  his  present  status,  we  haviiig  here  chaiifjed  the  form  of 
the  governmental  instrximent  from  monarchy  to  republic  and  hav- 
ing added  to  Magna  Carta  and  the  Petition  of  Rights  our  £>eclura- 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  BiUs  of  Rights  not  only  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  but  in  the  State  coixstltutions.  These  Bills  of  Rights 
are  of  primary  importance.  They  affirm  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
people,  and  to  each  of  them  among  these  the  human  rights  which 
the  great  Declaration  holds  to  be  Inalienable.  They  underlie  aud 
limit  the  constitutions. 

Much  may  be  said  of  the  virtue  of  the  mechanical  balance  of  the 
Government — the  three  branches,  each  indcptendent — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial.  But  there  is  a  profounder  and  more  val- 
uable moral  and  spiritual  balr.nce  here;  it  is  the  balance  cf  powers 
and  rights;  In  the  powers  granted  to  the  Republic,  the  powers 
limited  to  the  States,  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  in  the  people 
Bm  a  whole,  and.  above  all.  the  powers  and  rights  vested  in  the 
individual.  It  is  this  balance  that  accounts  in  large  measxire  for 
our  welfare  and  progress,  for  our  individualism,  our  virUtty.  and 
for  our  solidarity;  nay.  this  balance  is  of  the  essence  of  our  civili- 
zation and  gives  us  otir  unique  place  and  precedence  in  aU  the 
history  of  govemmtnt. 

This  balance  of  powers  and  ri^ts  looks  not  cnly  to  local  aelX- 
government  but  to  Individual  initiative  and  •elf-detemUnatlon. 
It  gives  to  the  State  domestic  supremacy  within  its  borders,  to  the 
locality  local  autonomy,  and  to  the  individual  personal  liberty, 
personal  responsibility,  and  the  direction  of  his  own  affairs,  all 
under  a  supreme  power  that  operates  to  protect  and  preserve  rather 
than  to  interfere  with  or  impiur  these  exercises  of  liberty  and  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  in  this  sense,  as  weU  as  in  the  sense  that  the  [>owers 
of  government  are  here  held  to  be  derived  from  the  people,  and 
public  officials  are  representative  and  directly  responsible,  that  the 
American  citizen,  notwithstanding  the  inspector,  the  police,  and 
the  tax  collector,  realizes  yet  within  himself  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty. 

I  would  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  offer  an  htimble  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  creating  an  independent  Judiciary  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  Indispensable  distribution  of  powers 
and  rights  which  constitute  the  genius  and  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
public and  In  doing  obeisance  to  the  great  Court  that,  true  to  its 
mission,  has  preserved  this  moral  and  spiritual  balance.  Justice 
and  wisdom  have  guided  it  in  deciding  rights  l>ctwecn  man  and 
man.  but  in  its  fidelity  to  the  Republic's  true  character  in  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  powers  as  between  the  Republic  and 
the  States,  and  not  less  as  between  both  these  and  the  jieople  and 
individuals.  It  has  risen  to  heights  beyond  which  are  no  reaches 
in  the  story  of  mankind's  progress.  It  has  kept  pure  the  sprinwi 
of  America's  political,  moral,  and  spiritual  ascent.  It  has  won  for 
itself  Just  title  to  sanctity  axid  commanded  the  tribute  of  honor 
from  all  civilized  peoples. 

Such  then  is  the  character  of  our  Republic.  Such  is  Its  stnio- 
ture  and  spirit — no  static  thing,  but  organic,  vital  with  great  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  In  the  hearts  of  aspiring  men  and  women  stimu- 
lated by  the  Impulses  of  order,  of  Justice,  and  liberty.  It  1*  this  char- 
acter that  we  must  maintain  in  all  evenu.  It  is  of  our  fathers  and 
ourselves.  We  received  it  as  a  goodly  heritage.  Greatly  has  It 
served.  We  know  its  value,  and  all  the  world  knows.  We  bhaU  hand 
It  down  to  our  children  as  our  best  gift  to  them,  in  the  aastirance 
that  it  will  serve  them  as  It  has  served  our  fathers  and  us,  not  as 
perfection,  but  as  approaching  perfection,  as  the  groundwork  and 
the  pattern  of  perfection,  the  Ijest  form  and  character  of  govern- 
ment that  human  experience  has  evolved,  and  capable  of  perfection 
In  the  hands  of  more  perfect  m);n. 

The  poise,  stability,  and  comparative  serenity  of  our  RepuMie 
during  the  last  two  decades  acd  at  the  present  moment  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  other  governments  tiu-oughout  the 
world.  We  have  seen  the  strongest  monarchies  go  down  and  their 
dynasties  extinguished  or  exiled.  We  have  seen  republics  in  revo- 
lution severe  and  overwhelming.  On  every  hand  the  dictator  hM 
arisen.  We  hear  the  master  of  Italy  declaring  in  the  present  mo- 
ment that  there  will  shortly  be  a  rally  or  the  end  of  all  things;  and 
Lloyd  George,  his  faith  falterin;,  declares  that  we  are  paoaing  into 
a  crisis,  not  through  one.  But  America  )a  unsliaken.  We  pro- 
pose to  go  through  and  come  out  triumphant.  We  owe  much,  to 
be  sure,  to  our  more  favorable  situation,  much  to  the  fact  that  we 
all  but  escaped  the  greater  chock  of  that  invasion  by  hell  that  is 
caUed  the  World  War.  But  we  owe  our  poise,  our  serenity,  our 
sense  of  security,  tnore  to  the  character  of  the  Republic,  to  tbe 
underlying  confidence  in  it.  to  the  general  sense  that  after  aU  it  ta 
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the  be«t  form  of  fOTemment  tbe  mind  of  man  hu  lo  far  framed, 
that  eMentJal  human  right*  here  are  secxire,  that  the  governmental 
instniment  U  neither  too  strong  nor  too  wealc.  that  It  at  once 
preaerves  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  Individuals  In  the  spirit 
of  equality,  and  provides  the  means  of  realizing  their  personal 
aspirations  and  the  general  welfare.  Here  la  one  land  upon  the 
globe  In  which  the  overwhelming  poptUar  opinion  la  that  nothing 
may  be  gained  by  revolution,  nothing  won  by  radicalism;  In  which 
general  confidence  In  the  orderly  procMses  of  our  progress  Is  un- 
impaired. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  present  testing  and  of  pomlble  division  and 
attack.  Our  danger  does  not  He  in  overt  acta  but  In  gradual,  almost 
unintentional.  alteraUon  of  the  national  character — In  the  fram- 
ing of  political  policy.  In  too  great  anxiety  to  win  elections.  In  the 
propaganda  of  groups.  In  the  insidious  movement.  In  the  unstis- 
pected  tendency.  In  motnentarlly  popular  nostrums  and  remedies. 
In  the  unsound  precedent  and  procedure.  In  the  special  plea  for  a 
special  need,  and  In  the  disregard  of  law,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
disrespect  for  the  Oovemment,  rather  than  In  riots  or  armed  force. 
The  nature  of  this  danger  warns  us  of  the  necessity  for  eternal 
vigilance. 

We  can  repel  the  invader,  we  can  repress  the  rebel:  but  what  may 
we  do  with  the  agitator  In  a  land  of  freedom  where  millions  are 
but  Ill-informed,  are  discontented,  and  none  too  deeply  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  Republic  In  Ite  historical  form  and  character? 
And  what  may  we  do  with  the  politician  and  his  accommodating 
and  ambitious  nostrums,  with  the  self-styled  progressive  who  seems 
to  conceive  of  government  as  a  cure-all;  who  Interprets  progress  in 
terms  of  negation  and  radicalism,  rather  than  In  terms  of  afBrma- 
tlon  of  approved  principles  and  orderly  development;  who  reckons 
naught  of  the  perspective  and  process  of  history  but  hesitates  not 
to  experiment  with  a  people's  destiny;  who  presents  to  the  elec- 
torate, without  thought  of  the  past  or  regard  to  the  consequences, 
a  complete  pharmacopoeia  of  remedies  and  reliefs  that  predicate  an 
exaggeration  of  the  functions  of  the  Oovemment  and  even  negative 
lu  character  as  established,  promising  the  voters  anything  from  the 
mlllenlum  to  roasting  ears  for  Christmas,  if  only  they  shall  appear 
to  meet  a  demand  or  tickle  the  ears  of  discontent? 

And  what  may  be  done  with  the  self-styled  liberal  who  Interprets 
liberalism  in  terms  of  force  and  Interference  rather  than  of  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  government,  voluntariness,  and  Initiative?  Such 
8CM»lled  liberals  are  in  truth  the  real  reactionaries,  and  their 
activities  under  that  appellation  are  a  libel  upon  liberalism.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  state,  with  a  finger  in 
In  every  pie.  whose  remedy  for  every  evil,  fancied  or  real.  Is  to  pass 
a  law.  who  Invoke  the  Interference  of  the  Government  at  every 
turn,  are  not  liberals  In  any  sense  of  the  word,  for  all  that  they 
loudly  profess  to  serve  in  humanity's  name  and  cause.  They  have 
but  clothed  the  tyrant  In  democracy's  cloak.  And  they  have  done 
more  to  discredit  liberalism  than  all  the  standpatters.  The  true 
liberalism,  as  the  word  Implies,  makes  ever  for  freedom — Individual 
freedom.  It  Is  the  antithesis  of  socialism,  the  antidote  to  com- 
munism. 

The  answer  to  our  questions  Is.  we  must  preach  a  crusade  through- 
out our  land  In  behalf  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  the  value  of 
experience,  the  virtue  of  orderly  development,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  Republic's  progress,  not  a  gospel 
of  discontent,  but  a  gospel  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
Government.  We  must  press  forward  with  an  evangel  of  the  Re- 
public as  revealed  In  150  years  of  increasing  prestige  and  world 
compelling  human  progress.  We  will  not  denctince;  we  will  expose 
the  fallacies  and  expound  the  truth.  We  will  not  protest.  We 
will  overcome  evil  with  good.  We  will  negative  their  claims  and 
pretensions  with  the  great  afllrmation  of  the  Republic  as  it  is  and 
must  ever  be.  We  will  prove  its  character  In  equality  and  liberty. 
And  none  there  are  so  qualified  to  this  cause  and  calling  as  the 
sons  of  the  fathers,  North,  East.  West,  and  South,  In  whose  very 
blood  dwells  the  heritage  of  the  Republic.  United  to  begin  with, 
divided  for  a  season,  united  again  by  community  of  Interest  and 
experience,  by  luiderstanding  and  sympathy,  we  have  now  a  yet 
greater  bond  of  unity,  the  bond  of  high  mission — the  mission  of 
preserving  Inviolate  the  true  character  of  the  Republic. 

I  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer.  We  are  In  a  situation  very  diffi- 
cult. Dark  does  the  depression  lower;  grave  are  our  perplexities. 
Btit  our  ship  of  state  Is  sufOclent.  There  Is  a  light — the  light 
that  led  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  beams  rode  out  the 
storms  and  penetrated  the  long  night  In  the  wilderness,  lifted  up 
tne  heart  of  Washington  and  led  him  on.  that  was  the  lamp  of 
^iarshall's  mind.  Inspired  the  soul  of  Webster  In  the  great  contro- 
versy with  the  vision  of  liberty  and  union  now  and  forever,  piloted 
Lincoln  out  of  the  depths,  and  comforted  Lee  and  his  men  In 
defeat  and  gave  them  nUsslon  and  hope  in  the  dread  aftermath. 
It  Lb  the  light  of  faith.  It  is  for  us  to  maintain  our  faith  In  our 
Republic — in  the  American  people,  in  their  diligence,  their  cour- 
age, their  conuncn  sense,  their  instinct  for  the  right  and  for  order. 
In  the  Intelligence  of  their  serxse  of  self-interest,  in  their  compe- 
tency to  carry  on.  proved  In  150  years  of  onward  struggle  and  in 
six  armed  conflicts,  three  of  them  of  the  first  magnitude;  our 
faith  in  our  Government.  In  Its  form.  Its  structure,  its  Constitu- 
tion. Its  character.  Its  capacity  to  heal  Itself,  to  go  forward  and  to 
meet  every  |ti8t  demand,  and  to  serve  us  and  our  posterity;  our 
faith  in  the  destiny  that  we  deeply  feel  within  ourselvea.  and  in 
the  Ood  who  Is  its  author. 

There  is  a  shrine  at  Plymouth  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  bay 
wbere  the  Jfay/loioer  w«s  moored.  It  is  tbe  nloniunent  on  the 
CQcnflrs  of  which  staxKI  four  flg\ires  representing  liberty,  law.  moral- 
ly, and  editcattoD — the  pillars  of  the  new  civilization.     Above, 


these,  high  upon  the  top  of  the 
Book  of  humanity's  hope  In  on 


shaft.  Is  another  flgiire  with  the 
land  and  the  other  pointing  up- 


ward. It  Is  the  flgiire  of  PaltM— the  spirit lud  element  without 
which  law,  morality.  Uberty.  anc^  education  wotild  be  Invoked  in 
vain.  It  is  not  faith  theological,  <ior  is  it  faith  ecclesiastical.  It  la 
the  faith  of  the  ages,  the  dynamid  of  mankmd's  upward  course,  the 
faith  by  which  saint,  scientist.  aj>d  statesman,  peoples  and  proph- 
eu.  m  all  the  long  struggle  ha^?e  "subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
rightectisness,  obtained  promised  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  power  of  fire,  esca  sed  the  edge  of  the  sword,  from 
weakness  were  made  strong,  wax<  d  mighty  In  war,  turned  to  fight 
armies  of  aliens."  It  is  the  faith  vlilch  is  the  soul  of  oxir  Republic. 
The  shrine  at  Plymouth  Is  a  shf Ine  for  every  American — ^In  every 
age. 
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RADIO  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEOllGE  E.  STRINGFELLOW,  FEBRU- 
ARY ]  1,  1939 


of  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
tist.    The  National  Broadcasting 


Mr.  George  E    Strlngfellow,  vice 


dally  contact  with  Mr.  Edison  as 


Mr.  Strincixllow.  Nine  years 


The  Annoumcxr.  I  Imagine  it 
him. 

Mr.  STBiHcrcixow.  Indeed  it  w4is 


During  a  span  of  years  covering 


Ls  fickle,  and  most  headliners  In 
of  DUbllc  popularity,  but  Edison 


much  a  part  of  everyone's  life 
thing  In  him  to  admire,  and  fe« 


Mr,  VREELAND.  Mr,  Spej  ker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  incli  ide  the  following  interview  had 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Strlngfellov,  vice  president  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  Inc.,  over  the  radio  n?twork  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  February  11,  IS 39: 

The  AwKOUHCEB.  Today  we  ren  ember  the  ninety-second  birthday 


world-famous  inventor  and  sclen- 
ITo.  is  proud  to  join  with  the  world 


of  science  and  industry  In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  mind  and  a 
great  humanitarian.     We  are  foftunate  in  having  with  us  today 


^resident  and  division  manager  of 


Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc      Mr    St-ingfeilow  was  for  many  years  In 


the  directing  head  of  the  storage- 


battery  division  of  the  Edison  industries.  During  these  years  Mr. 
Strlngfellow  came  to  know  Th<mas  Alva  Edison  Intimately  and 
is  therefore  well  qualified  to  speak  of  him.  Mr.  StringfeUow,  how 
long  were  you  personally  associated  with  Mr.  Edison? 


I  Joined  the  Edison  indtistrles  in 


1918.  and  from  1922  until  the  tlfie  of  Mr.  Edison's  death  in  1931  I 
saw  him  almost  every  day. 


was  very  Interesting  to  work  with 


He  was  a  human  dynamo,  and 


every  day  brought  new  ideas  arjd  new  developments  of  old  ideas. 


'fvell  over  half  his  life  Thomas  Alva 


Edison  was  one  man  who  consistently  made  news.     In  newspaper 
language,  anything  he  did  or  said  was  "good  copy."     Public  interest 


the  news  enjoy  only  a  brief  period 
remained  one  erf  the  world's  most 


Interesting  personalities  throughout  his  long  and  productive  life. 
It  isnt  very  strange  that  Edisoi  I's  popularity  was  so  great  and  so 


AU  classes  of  people  found  some- 
were  Inclined  to  find  fault.    This 
was  because  his  achievements  l^nefited  everyone  and  Injtu'ed  no 
one. 

The  Annoxtkcbi.  These  Inventions  of  Mr.  Edison — can  you  tell 
us  something  about  them,  Mr.  Si  ringfellow? 

Mr.  Bteincfixlow.  Well.  2  yeais  ago  the  number  of  patents  Issued 
by  the  Dnited  State*  Patent  Oflce  reached  2.000.000,  and  of  this 
number  1,150  were  the  product]  of  Thomas  Edison's  fertile  mind. 
He  is  perhaps  t>e8t  known  as  tha  inventor  of  the  electric  light,  but 
there  are  many  others  of  his  Inventions  that  play  a  large  and 
useful  part  in  our  everyday  llvas.  He  Invented  the  first  practical 
generator,  electric  motor,  and  power  distribution  system,  which, 
taken  with  his  development  of  I  the  headlight,  make  for  the  me- 
chanical perfection  of  the  modern  automobile.  Some  of  his  other 
inventions  are  the  quadruples  tislegraph.  the  motion-picttire  cam- 
era, the  phonograph,  the  alkaliae  storage  battery,  the  microphone 
transmitter,  which  played  an  Important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  telephone  and  the  art  of  i  adlo  broadcasting,  and  the  Edison- 
effect  lamp,  which  was  the  fin  it  thermionic  or  radio  tube.  But 
these  are  a  mere  fraction  of  theicompiete  list  of  Edison  Inventions, 
and  one  wonders  how  any  onej  man  could  possibly  have  accom- 
plished so  nruch.  I 

The  ANNouNcni.  Mr.  Strlngfellow,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  o* 
what  part  the  genius  of  Edison  plays  in  our  modem  life? 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  We  can  s  ifeiy  say  that  all  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  our  age  depend  largely  upon  Mr.  Edison's  inventions 
for  their  existence.  The  electrl:  refrigerator,  radio,  airplanes  and 
automobiles,  telephones,  subwaps,  motion  pictures,  phonographlo 
reproduction,  mining  apparattis,  oU  burners,  mlnieograph  ma- 
chines,  and  hundreds  of  athei  mechanical,   transportation,   and 
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ccmmnr.lcatlon  Indtistrles  all  owe  their  existence  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  genius  of  Edison.  The  list  Is  staggering  and 
the  fi:?ures  arc  overwhelming.  The  industries  arising  directly 
from  the  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  repre- 
sented a  total  of  over  $25,000  000.000  when  he  passed  on  in  1931. 
But  there  is  really  no  way  to  measure  fully  the  enrichment  Thomas 
Edison  has  brought  to  our  lives.  So  basic  are  his  Inventions  and 
so  interrelated  are  the  divisions  of  modern  industries  that  his  true 
Influence  Is  literally  beyond  calculation.  Henry  Ford  once  re- 
marked that  the  combination  of  high  wages  and  low  prices  In 
modern  mdustry  may  be  traced  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  aid  of 
the  electric  motor — the  electric  motor.  Just  one  of  the  many  phases 

The  ANNotTNCEB.  I've  heard  It  said,  Mr.  Strlngfellow,  that  a 
great  many  of  Edison's  Inventions  were  Just,  well,  lucky  accidents. 
Is  this  true? 

Mr.  Strincfellow.  No;  It  Is  not.  Edison  rarely  discovered  any- 
thing by  accident.  It  did  sometimes  happen  that  one  of  his  Ideas 
wotild  suggest  another,  but  usually  his  Inventions  were  the  result 
of  careful  research  and  study.  It  was  his  procedure,  beginning  with 
a  commercial  need  that  he  was  able  to  foresee,  to  work  sj-stem- 
atlcally  toward  a  practical  means  to  meet  the  need.  He  8p>ent  much 
less  time  in  the  realms  of  pure  science  than  in  the  application  of 
known  scientific  fact  to  uscftil  ends.  A  good  example  of  Edison's 
Intensely  practical  nature  Is  the  way  he  came  to  Invent  the  mimeo- 
graph. He  found  one  of  his  employees  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  laboriously  making  copies  of  certain  reports  when  Edison 
wanted  him  to  do  something  else.  Upon  learning  that  there  was 
no  other  way  of  making  copies  quickly,  Edison  decided  to  invent 
one — and  did.  In  the  course  of  making  the  mimeograph.  Edison 
invented  the  waxed  paper  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  today.  Later  he 
adapted  the  duplicating  process  to  use  with  a  typewriter,  which,  by 
the  way.  is  another  thing  Edison  had  a  hand  in  developing. 

The  ANNotTNCBR.  What,  in  your  opinion.  Mr.  StringfeUow,  is 
Thomas  Edison's  greatest  contribution  to  mankind? 

Mr.  Steingftixow.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  the  relative  worth  of  Edison's  Inven- 
tions. There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
contribution  from  Edison  to  mankind,  and.  strangely  enough,  it  Is 
not  directly  concerned  with  his  inventive  genius.  While  it  Is  true 
that  Edison  produced  many  epoch-making  inventions  and  a  seen.- 
Ingly  endless  list  of  ..esser  ones,  I  believe  time  will  prove  that  in 
the  organized  methods  by  which  he  did  so  he  has  left  society  some- 
thing far  more  valuable  than  the  Inventions  themselves. 

In  the  fUes  of  the  Edison  llbrsur  at  West  Orange  is  to  be  found 
an  interesting  page  In  Edison's  early  history  of  organized  research. 
It  Is  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  Edison  sketched  a  machine  he 
thought  would  record  and  reproduce  the  human  voice.  Below  It 
EdiEon  wrote  a  memo  addressed  to  his  assistant.  John  Kreusl.  a 
mechanic  on  his  laboratory  staff.  The  memo  reads:  "Kretisi.  make 
this."  and  it's  signed  "Edison." 

I  cite  this  historical  paper  not  because  Kreusl  made  the  device 
and  thus  produced  the  first  working  phonograph  but  because  It 
serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Ediscn.  instead  of  serving  as  his 
own  mechanic,  was  already  applying  organization  and  management 
to  research. 

One  needs  only  to  compare  Edison's  staff  of  research  workers  in 
Menlo  Park  60  years  ago  with  the  large  and  ntunerous  research 
organizations  maintained  by  industry  today  to  realize  how  extensive 
has  been  the  adoption  of  the  methods  he  pioneered. 

Today  American  industry  maintains  more  than  2.000  research 
laboratories,  most  of  which  have  been  established  since  the  year 
1900.  Such  research  organizations  represent  a  living  force  for  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  arts  and  sciences  that  are  serving  mankind 
today. 

Thus,  what  Edison  did  to  stimulate  organized  research  seems  to 
me  the  most  lasting  and  valuable  of  aU  his  contributions  to 
society.     Thank  you. 

The  ANNotmcER.  Thank  you.  sir.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  Just  beard  an  interview  with  Mr.  George  E.  Strlngfellow.  vice 
president  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  whose  analysis  of  Edison's 
permanent  place  in  our  everyday  life  springs  from  9  years  of  daily 
association  with  the  electrical  genius.  This  interview  was  brought 
to  you  as  part  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  upon  the  occasion  of  his  ninety- 
second  birthday. 
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HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  17. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Automobiie  Club  of  Michigan: 


AUTOMOBJU  CLTTB  OP  MlTHTOAIt. 

Detroit.  January  20.  193$. 
Hon.  J.  BciXL  Sntdir. 

House  Olf-ce  Building.  Washtngrton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Repeesentatux  SNTDEm:  Your  project  as  indicated  by 
the  enclosed  newspaper  clipping  it  of  very  definite  Interest  to  me.  as 
I  have  for  years  approved  such  road  construction,  not  entirely  from 
a  military  viewpoint  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  peacetime 
progress. 

Also  within  the  last  60  da3r8  the  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  has 
been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Super  Dixie  Highway 
Association — a  group  with  headquarters  in  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  which 
is  advocating  a  highway  from  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  to  Miami.  Fla. 
This  higha'ay  would  seem  to  be  so  located  that  it  would  naturally  be 
one  of  the  north  and  south  hlghwsjrs  which  you  propoee. 

At  a  meetin<;  last  November  at  Lexington.  Ky..  both  Congressman 
Mat  and  Senator  Barklxt  took  an  active  part  and  gave  a  definite 
approval  to  this  work.  Perhaps  a  coordination  of  eSbrt  with  your 
project  would  be  helpful  mutually. 

I  feel  that  you  are  very  definitely  correct  in  your  asstmiptlon  that 
as  a  matter  of  military  defense  this  series  of  highways  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  think  most  of  us  fail  to  realm  that.  In  addition  to  a 
military  value,  such  a  group  of  highways  possess  Just  as  great  a 
peacetime  value. 

This  Is  not  true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  our  military  preparedness. 
Battleships,  destroyers,  tanks,  planes,  field  pieces,  and  all  the  rest 
grow  outmoded  In  a  very  few  short  years.  They  are  also  a  matter 
of  liability  in  peacetime,  due  to  maintenance  costs. 

The  value  of  these  highways,  however.  In  peacetime  is  so  great  to 
the  Nation  that  it  cannot  be  deflnlt^y  computed  In  dollars  and 
cents.  They  are  in  fact  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  tbe  capital 
assets  of  the  Nation. 

I  say  this  advisedly  because  experience  shows  definitely  that 
human  progress,  civilized  progress,  has  always  been  proportionate 
to  the  improvement  In  comfort  and  speed  of  transportation.  I 
mean  transportation  of  individuals  and  material. 

So  I  hope  you  will  not  permit  this  Ideal  of  yours  to  fall  by  the 
wayside.     The  United  States  of  America  needs  these  roads  from  both 
military  and  peacetime  viewpoints. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  BsTTsR.  President. 


More  Veterans'  Hospital  Facilities  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOICS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  17. 1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  hospltallrlng 
our  veterans  has  not  entirely  been  solved.  The  facilities  are 
not  adequate  yet  to  handle  the  increasing  load  of  disabled 
veterans  from  year  to  year  and  It  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  more  veterans'  hospital  facilities  are  needed. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  what  some  portion  of  the 
South  must  be  used  for  an  extension  of  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  it  is  Interesting  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  present  conditions  prevailing  in  this  respect. 

The  percentage  of  veterans  in  all  communities  of  any  size 
bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  population  of  these  communities. 
The  same  is  true  of  each  State,  as  a  percentage  of  veterans 
under  draft  conditions  in  the  World  War  would  be  found  to 
be  about  equal  throughout  the  entire  country.  Since  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  populations  of  key 
states  in  the  South  and  Southwest  and  their  relatlomihlp  to 
veterans'  hospital  facilities  existent  in  these  States  at  tbe 
present  time.    For  instance: 


Loaisl»n» 

Arlukoau 

MisOasippi 

Alabama 

Georcla 

Florida. 

T( 
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The  Louisiana  department  of  the  American  Legion,  in  • 
brief  drafted  recently  and  submitted  to  the  Veterans'  BurcftU. 
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explains  the  situation  existing  very  forcefully,  and  I  quote 

therefrom: 

umaiAMh's  vrmuNs'  facilitt  bids  comparso  to  OTHza  southxbn 

VTATXS 

Th«  abov«  shows  LouUlaiui  wltb  a  total  of  only  699  beds,  or 
only  84  petxent  oT  the  number  In  Mississippi :  28  percent  oi  the 
number  In  Alabama:  38  percent  of  the  number  in  Arkansas:  46 
percent  of  the  number  In  Georgia;  38  percent  of  the  number  In 
Florkla;  and  only  20  percent  of  the  nxunber  in  Tennesaee. 

liOUISIAKA    HAS    KOKS    VETTKANS    IN    HOSPITALS 

Tour  attention  is  next  invited  to  the  following  information  taken 
from  the  Director's  report  of  June  SO,  1937.  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  veterans  In  the  hospital  from  their  respective  States: 

Total  Loulalana  veterans  hospitalized 971 

Total  lilsslfislppl  veterans  hospitalized 659 

Total  Arkansas  veterans  hospitalized 873 

Total  Alabama  veterans  hospitalized 1.204 

Total  Qeorgia  veterans  hospitalized 1,264 

This  ahow*  Lotiislana  with  more  vetorans  being  hospitalized  than 
Mlaataslppl  and  Arkansas,  and  very  few  less  than  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

NTTMBKX   OP  VXTZXAITS    HOSPTTAUZED    IK   SOUTHlIKIf   STATES 

T^e  following  from  the  same  report  shows  the  number  of  veterans 
In  tbe  hospitals  in  these  States  irrespective  of  where  they  reside: 
Total  number  veterana  hospitalized  In— 

Louisiana 1 '. 887 

Mlsslaslppl 1.  231 

Arkansas 1.  204 

Alabama 1. 648 

Georsfla 1.296 

I  myself  am  a  veteran  of  the  World  War  and  have  worked 
for  many  years  among  the  disabled  and  needy  veterans  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  I  have  seen  the  pressure  for  hospital 
facilities  for  our  veterans  gradually  result  in  providing  facili- 
ties and  hospitals  for  them.  I  have  seen  sick  veterans  of  the 
World  War  taken  from  asylums.  State  and  local  hospitals, 
from  homes,  and  even  from  Jails  and  put  into  hospitals  built 
by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  base  hospital  No.  27,  located  at 
Pineville,  La.,  about  5  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  La.,  at  a  time 
almost  10  years  after  the  World  War,  when  veterans  were 
still  housed  In  temporary  wooden  shacks.  I  have  seen  these 
veterans  at  a  time  when  they  were  huddled  aroimd  the  stove 
In  these  temporary  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  warm 
and  have  seen  them  suffer  from  exposure  and  lack  of  proper 
provision  for  them. 

Out  of  this  need  and  suffering  in  the  State  of  Loxiislana 
came  what  is  now  base  hospital  No.  27.  with  a  limited  cajsac- 
Ity  of  699  beds.  This  Institution  serves  admirably  to  the 
extent  of  its  limited  capacity  and  many  of  the  boys  who 
served  in  tbe  World  War.  some  of  them  suffering  from  dis- 
abilities incurred  at  that  time,  owe  their  lives  to  the  gen- 
erous but  limited  facilities  provided  at  this  place  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  and  I  commend  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  its 
building  and  operation  of  that  magnificent  institution  dedi- 
cated to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  disease  and  main- 
tained upon  the  basis  of  restoring  health  and  happiness  to 
our  disabled  veterans. 

This  hospital  is  located  near  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  approximately  100  miles  from 
Monroe  (located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State).  It 
Is  approximately  130  miles  from  Shreveport  (the  second  dty 
of  the  State)  in  tbe  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  Is  96  miles  from  the  city  of  Lake  Charles,  with  Its 
new  and  growing  port,  located  In  the  southwest  comer  of 
our  State.  It  is  approximately  110  miles  from  Baton  Rouge, 
the  capital  dty  of  the  State,  and  200  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  In  the  South. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
Orleans  possesses  a  marine  hosi^tal,  only  50  beds  are  avail- 
able in  this  hospital  for  veterans'  use.  Ihese  beds  constitute 
a  receiving  station  and  are  merely  for  emergency  use.  Be- 
cause of  this,  Louisiana  veterans  are  forced  to  tbe  hospitals 
in  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Tennessee.  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

Men  who  have  served  the  United  States  in  its  hour  of  trial 
are  entitled  to  more  consideration.  Except  in  the  imusual 
case,  a  veteran  should  be  entitled  to  hospitalization  in  his 
native  State  from  which  he  came  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
great  National  Army  of  the  World  War.    He  should  be  enti- 


au 


<f 


fr  ends 


tied  to  hospitalization  near 
tives.     They  should  have 
proximity,  to  visit  him  at  in 
the  dark  and  gloomy  hours 
denied  the  benefit  of  his 
value  of  these  associations 
his  health  and  physical  recovery 

As  things  are  now,  often 
from  the  Louisiana  veteran 
Often  do  I  receive  the  cry  of 
the  father,  or  the  child  of  a 
ized  far  from  them  and  froii 
situation  should  be  remedi^ 
veterans  should  be  builded 


lis  home  and  close  to  his  rela- 
opportunity,  l)ecause  of  local 

ervals  and  to  cheer  him  during 

his  illness.    He  should  not  be 

and  his  relatives  and  the 

,0  bring  about  a  restoration  of 


ao  I  rec^ve  the  cry  of  distress 
hospitalized  at  a  distant  point, 
angiiish  of  the  wife,  the  mother, 
disabled  veteran  t)eing  hospital- 
their  local  associations.  This 
and  additional  facilities  for 
:  once  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Wil 


Walter   S.    Steele,    a    Witness    Before    the    Dies 

Con^mittee 
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HON.  AD0L:>H  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
February  17, 1939 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0 
Friday, 


LETTKB  FROM  WALTEK  S 


Mr.  SABATH.    Mr. 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
Walter  S.  Steele,  general 
a  magazine,  and  my  reply 
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OF  REMARKS 


OF 


STEELE   AND  REPLY   THERETO 


,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
indlude  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
of  the  National  Republic, 
as  follows: 


mj  ,nager 
tt  ereto. 


National  Refubuc, 
Wiahington,  D.  C,  February  6.  1939. 
Tbe  Honorable  Adolph  J.  SAB4rH, 

Chairman.  Rules  Committ^.  House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  uiiderstand  that  on  Febmary  3.  1939, 
Congressman  Vrro  Marcantomio  charged  before  your  committee 
that  I  was,  or  am,  a  member  qf  the  Silver  Shirts,  and  he  implied, 
at  least,  that  I  am  a  Nazi  or  Fascist  engaged  In  antl-Semltlc  activi- 
ties m  this  country.  I  wish  Ito  emphatically  deny  Congressman 
Marcan-tonid's  charges  and  tci  advise  you  that  they  are  unmiti- 
gated lies.  I 

These  charges  against  me  ^re  first  made,  as  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine throxigh  research,  by  J  the  Communists.  I  denied  before 
the  Dies  committee,  under  oatp,  that  I  had  ever  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Silver  Shirts.  I  later  filed  an  affidavit  disproving 
the  truth  of  the  claims  ortg^lnaily  made  by  the  Cranmiinlsts.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  have  never  parried  on  antl-Semltlc  propaganda 
activities.  J 

If  everyone  were  to  believe  all  that  the  Communists  and  the  like 
have  said  about  me  I  would  lave  said  and  done  many  things  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge.  Itiey  have  even  reported  that  I  was 
present  at  meetings  In  cities  ini  which  I  have  never  set  foot.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  such  damnable  Ues  should  not  go  unchallenged, 
and  I  desire  to  correct  the  falsi  Impression  these  charges  may  have 
made  on  you  and  the  member^  of  your  committee,  to  whom  I  axn 
forwarding  a  copy  of  this  lett^. 

Congressman  Ktnt  Knxra  also  made  charges  similar  to  those 
made  by  Congressman  MarcaiTtonio  against  me.  All  that  I  can 
say  is  that  anyone  making  th  se  charges  is  merely  echoing  Com- 
munist lies. 

Respectfully  youzs, 

WALim  8.  Steels. 

Fkbruakt  13,  1939. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele, 

National  Republic,  Wa3hi^  ^on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  your  letter  of  February  6,  1939,  you  state  that  Con- 
gressman Marcantonio  charged  you  before  the  Rxiles  Committee 
with  membership  to  the  Silver  Shirts;  and,  further,  implied  that 
you  are  a  "Nazi  or  Fascist  engn  ;ed  in  anti-Semitic  activities  in  this 
country."  In  your  denial  of  t  lese  aUeged  charges  you  claim  that 
they  are  CommTmist-lnsplred  and  that  anyone  making  them  Is 
"echoing  Conmiunlst  lies." 

Congressman  Mabcantonio,  iphen  he  t^peared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Februtuy  2,  quoted  from  your  testimony  before  the 
Dies  committee  to  the  effect  tiat  you  "had  never  been  connected 
with  any  such  organisation"  aa|  the  Silver  Shirts:  and.  fvirther.  that 
you  "have  absolutely  no  respect  for  the  Silver  Shirts  or  any  other 
•uch  movement"  (vol.  1,  p.  309  of  the  hearings). 

It  was  Congressman  MAiicANfroNio's  contention  before  the  com- 
mittee that  in  making  the  ab^ve  statements  under  oath  you  per- 
jured yourself.    Tbe  Conj^resBEaaa  baaed  his  ^-^M^fcypfcifm  qq  i^  num- 
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ber  of  facts  which  he  related  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  which 
he  repeated  thereafter  in  a  speech  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  3.  1939. 

In  reference  to  your  denial  of  Silver  Shirt  connections.  Congress- 
man Marcantonio  produced  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  from  the 
Cleveland  Press,  running  from  July  30  to  August  12,  1937,  which 
related  to  the  activities  of  the  Silver  Shirts  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
In  particular  the  articles  exfKwe  the  activities  of  one  Elsie  Theuer, 
alias  Susan  Sterling,  who  is  named  as  head  of  the  master  councU  of 
Silver  Shirts  in  Cleveland. 

The  first  article,  dated  July  30.  states  that  the  Press  reporter's 
first  interview  with  Susan  Sterling  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
one  Charles  A.  Kennedy,  who  is  identified  as  the  Cleveland  repre- 
sentative and  associate  editor  of  the  National  Republic.  The  ar- 
ticle reports  that  Mr.  Kennedy  constantly  answered  questions  for 
Miss  Sterling  when  the  latter  appeared  hesitant  for  an  answer,  and 
thus  proved  himself  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  namely,  the  Silver  Shirt  activities  of  Susan 
Sterling. 

Further  articles  in  the  same  series  discuss  the  role  of  one  Dr. 
Doron.  who.  according  to  Miss  Sterling,  was  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Silver  Shirts,  and  reveal  the  presence  in  Dr.  Doron's  offices  of 
a  complete  file  of  the  National  Republic.  Your  magazine  appar- 
ently met  with  their  unstinted  approval,  for  Mrs.  Doron  praised  it 
In  these  terms:  "This  is  a  magazine  you  ought  to  read.  It  prints 
the  truth.  I  wouldn't  swap  it  for  all  the  Cleveland  Presses  in  the 
world."  The  Sliver  Shirt  leader's  wife  spoke  highly  also  of  Associate 
Editor  Kennedy  for  the  "wonderful  work  he  was  doing  in  the 

Cleveland  schools." 

In  connection  with  this  latter  phase  of  activity.  Congressman 
Marcantonio  pointed  out  that  the  National  Republic  is  sent  free 
and  unsolicited  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  country  m  what 
is  apparently  an  attempt  to  propagandize  and  influence  the  edu- 
cators of  our  American  children. 

The  articles  In  the  Cleveland  Press  which  link  up  your  Cleveland 
representative  and  your  magazine  with  the  Silver  Shirts  are  borne 
out  by  a  letter  produced  by  William  Miller,  the  Press  reporter,  and 
addressed  to  you  by  Susan  Sterling.  The  letter  is  as  follows:  "Am 
having  an  interview  with  the  officials  of  Republic  Steel  tomorrow. 
If  you  are  Interested,  I  can  furnish  data  to  you."  (Arnold  Olng- 
richs  testimony  before  the  Dies  committee  showed  conclusively  that 
Susan  Sterling  and  other  Silver  Shirt  leaders  were  constantly  m 
touch  with  oflBclals  of  Republic  Steel,  including  Tom  Girdler.> 

Proof  of  complicity  between  the  officials  of  a  great  steel  company 
and  the  leaders  of  so  notoriously  un-American  and  subversive  an 
organization  as  the  Silver  Shirts  is  something  not  likely  to  be  re- 
vealed to  an  unsympathetic  bystander,  particularly  when  the  latter 
is  an  editor  who  could  spread  such  proof  far  and  wide  if  he  so  chose. 
The  existence  of  this  letter,  addressed  to  you  by  a  leader  of  the 
Silver  Shirts,  certainly  points  to  sympathy  on  your  part  with  the 
aims  and  activities  of  this  pro-Nazi  and  anti-Semitic  organization. 

Further  sut)8tantlatlon  of  your  having  maintained  connections 
?  with  the  Silver  Shirts  is  contained  in  a  telegram  which  was  read 
into  the  record  by  Congressman  Marcantonio  when  he  appeared 
X  before  the  Rules  Committee.  The  telegram  was  dated  February  2 
and  signed  by  William  Miller,  the  Cleveland  Press  reporter  whose 
articles  were  mentioned  above.  Mr.  MiUer's  telegram  states,  ia  part : 
"The  National  Republic,  •  •  •  a  publication  which  no  Silver 
Shirt  I  interviewed  had  been  without;  it  was,  next  to  their  violent 
animosity  toward  the  Jews,  perhaps  the  most  identifying  charac- 
teristic of  them  aU.  •  •  •  The  Cleveland  correspondent  of  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  closest  associates 
of  Susan  Sterimg.  and  Miss  Sterling  also  enjoyed  the  most  cordial 
relationship  with  Walter  Steele,  of  Washington,  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine.  •  •  •  Had  Mr.  Dus  actually  wanted  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  Susan  Sterling,  he  could  have  found  no 
better  source  than  the  files  of  his  own  witness,  Walter  Steele,  to 
whom  she  wrote  constantly,  confiding  to  him  everytmng  that  she 
was  doing  to  help  him  in  'sending  out  vibrations  of  true  Ameri- 
canism to  all  those  eager  for  authentic  information.'  " 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  cordial  relations  obtaining  be- 
tween the  SUver  Shirts  and  the  National  Republic  is  the  unchal- 
lenged affidavit  of  Miss  Barbara  Baker,  the  witness  whose  wiUing 
testimony  the  Dies  conmilttee  refiised,  m  effect,  to  hear.  Miss 
Baker,  who  served  Susan  Sterling  for  10  months  as  personal  secre- 
tary, swore  in  her  affidavit  that  the  National  Republic  Is  "the  Bible 
of  the  Cleveland  Silver  Shins,  along  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dilling's 
Red  Network.  MLss  Baker  relates  that  your  Cleveland  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Kennedy,  was  among  the  guests  at  a  banquet  arranged 
by  Susan  sterling  in  honor  of  Mrs.  DilUng,  and  that  among  the 
other  guests  was  Spencer  Warwick,  Ohio  commander  of  the  Silver 
Shirts.  At  the  dinner.  Mrs.  Dilllng.  in  customary  vein,  attacked 
what  she  termed  the  "Roosevelt  'red'  government"  and  praised 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  as  "great  men"  and  "saviors  of  their  countrtea." 

All  of  these  facts,  which  surely  cannot  be  dismissed  as  "Com- 
munist lies,"  were  offered  by  Congressman  Marcantonio  in  proof 
of  your  connections  with  the  SUver  Shirts  and  in  refutation  of  your 
Statement  under  oath  that  you  had  "never  been  coimected  with 
any  such  organization." 

In  your  appearance  before  the  Dies  committee  you  stated  (vol.  1, 
p.  310,  of  the  hearings)  :  "I  have  absolutely  no  respect  for  the 
SUver  Shirts  or  any  other  such  movement,  and  I  want  that  under- 
stood here  today."  In  your  letter  of  February  6,  1939,  addressed  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  you  deny  that  you  have 
ever  been  "engaged  In  anti-Semitic  activities  in  this  country." 

As  the  self-proclaimed  spokesman  for  the  American  Coalition, 
which  you  publicly  represented  before  the  Dies  conunittee,  tt  Is 
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certainly  true  that  you  are  engfd  In  and  have  "respect"  for  the 
activities  and  program  of  the  organization  and  Its  affiliates 

One  need  lock  no  further  than  the  president  of  the  American 
Coalition,  John  B.  Trevor,  for  an  example  of  pro-Narl  and  antl- 
Semltlc  activities  with  which  you  are  publicly  connected  Mr. 
Trevor  serves  the  cause  of  nazl-tsm  and  anti-Semitism  throvigh  hi* 
position  as  head  of  the  American  section  of  the  so-called  Interna- 
tional Committee  to  Combat  the  World  Menace  of  Communism,  an 
organization  which  conceals  behind  lu  typical  Nazi -camouflaged 
title  its  real  function  as  a  Berlin-inspired  and  foreign-dominau-d 
Nazi  International,  operating  as  a  "front"  for  Hitler's  aubveraiv* 
machinations  within  the  world's  democracies. 

Again,  in  one  of  the  American  coalition's  founders  one  finds  a 
notorious  leader  among  Nazi  propagandists  in  the  Umt4>d  State* — 
George  Sylvester  Vlereck.  revealed  by  the  McCormack  committee  as 
a  paid  Nazi  agitator,  an  "admirer  of  Hitler,"  and  a  "friend  of  the 
New  Germany." 

In  your  role  of  spokesman  for  the  American  coalition  you  pub- 
licly represented,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Trevor  and  Mr.  Vlereck,  on« 
of  the  most  sinister  of  antl-Semltlc  and  subversive  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  the  American  Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation, 
Before  the  Rules  Committee.  Congressman  Mascamtonio  quoted  as 
follows  from  the  McCormack  committee  report:  "Harry  A.  Jung 
and  the  A.  V.  I.  F.  had  published  and  circulated  great  massen  of 
literature  tending  to  incite  racial  and  religious  mtoleranoe."  He 
listed,  furthermore,  a  number  of  pamphlets  of  an  avowed  antl- 
Semltlc  character  which  Jung  wrote  or  distributed,  among  them  the 
thoroughly  discredited  forgery,  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zlon, 

In  addition,  he  quoted  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Henry  T.  Ralney. 
late  Spealier  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives,  whlcb  estabitshes 
Jung  as  a  lalxir  spy  and  strikebreaker  "who  does  the  slimy,  stcol- 
plgeon  work  necessary  for  the  ptirpose  of  destroying  organised 
labor." 

"nie  American  VigUant  Intelligence  Federation  was  among  the  or- 
ganizations you  claimed  to  represent  In  the  list  you  presented  to 
the  Dies  committee.  It«  record  and  the  record  of  its  president,  as 
established  by  a  congressional  conunittee  snd  by  an  honored  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  undeniably  subversive.  un- 
American,  and  anti-Semitic.  Such  evidence  requires  more  refuta- 
tion than  your  letter  offers  with  Its  charge  of  •Communist  Uea." 
Another  organization  which  you  represented  l>efore  the  Dies 
committee  was  the  Associated  Farmers.  Inc.,  an  organization  now 
under  investlg^atlon  by  another  congressional  committee.  Financed 
by  big  railroad  and  utility  InteresU,  according  to  its  own  pub- 
lished report,  the  Associated  Farmers  is  an  avowed  antilabor  and 
antidemocratic  organization.  In  the  words  of  Congressman  Oktie 
of  California,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  "strikebreaking 
and  vigUantc  terrorism  have  been  its  un-American  weapons."  Testi- 
mony t)efore  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  confirms  tbe 
charge  of  their  using  violence  during  strikes  on  the  west  coast,  con- 
ducting "ax  handle"  raids  against  striking  workers  and  pickets. 

Still  another  organization  with  which  you  were  linked  by  Con- 
gressman Marcantonio  Is  the  Paul  Reverea.  which  formerly  ap- 
peared among  the  affiliates  of  the  American  coalition,  but  which 
has  since  been  dropped.  Congressman  Marcantonio.  in  the  speech 
which  is  contained  in  the  Rccoro  of  February  3.  1930.  pomted  out 
that  your  magazine,  the  National  Republic,  In  Its  issue  of  June 
1933.  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  founding  of  this  organization  In 
an  article  entitled  "Paul  Revere  Rides  Again."  Ttie  article  was 
quoted  as  saymg:  "The  National  Republic  has  welcomed  this  dy- 
nanUc  society  mto  the  field  of  constructive  education." 

Let  us  see  what  the  National  Republic  means  by  "constructiv* 
education."  The  author  of  that  article,  Col.  Edwin  Marshall  Hadley, 
Is  also  the  author,  under  tbe  pseudonym  of  Earnest  Sincere,  of  two 
anti-Semitic  pamphlets  called  Facing  the  Pacts  and  The  Plan  In 
Action.  Under  his  own  name  Colonel  Hadley  wrote  another  widely 
distributed  pamphlet  called  "Rape  of  the  Republic,"  which  is  a 
scurrilous  attack  on  the  Roosevelt  administration.  It  appears,  then. 
that  anti-Semitism  la  synonymous  with  "constructive  educatloa** 
In  the  vocabulary  of  the  National  Republic. 

The  National  Republic's  approval  of  the  Paul  Reveres  Is  carried 
ftirther  by  your  presence  on  the  advisory  tx>ard  of  the  organization, 
where  you  loin  one  of  the  Nation's  most  notorious  antl-Semltea. 
Col.  E.  N.  Sanctutuy.  Colonel  Sanctuary,  besides  heading  liis  own 
pro-Nazi  and  anti-Semitic  group,  the  American  Christian  Defenders, 
is  also  eastern  representative  of  Harry  A.  Jung  and  the  American 
Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation.  You  are  probably  aware  that  your 
coboard  member.  Sanctuary.  U  an  associate  of  the  moct  vicious  and 
criminal  anti-Semites  in  America — such  men  as  Robert  Edward 
EdmtindBon  and  James  True.  And  behind  all  these  is  the  high 
priestess  of  the  native  Nazi  movement  in  America.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dllilng.  who  founded  the  Paul  Reveres.  Surely  It  Is  undeniable  that 
the  Paul  Reveres  are  of  the  same  stripe  as  the  SUver  Shirts  and 
the  American  Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation. 

The  assembled  facts  show  that  you  are  indeed,  aa  Congressman 
Marcantonio  charged  and  as  Congressman  Kellsx  agreed,  cloeely 
Identified  with  "the  most  dangerous,  undemocratic,  im-Axnerican, 
and  subversive  groups  in  the  United  States." 

Toiu-  proven  intimacy  with  Sliver  Shirt  leaden,  your  public  rota 
as  spokefiman  for  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  aa  adviser  to  sub- 
versive and  anti-Semitic  organizations  combine  to  upiiold  Congre— ■ 
man  Marcantonio  s  contention  that  yotu-  sworn  statemenu  before 
the  Dies  committee,  as  previously  quoted,  are  open  to  more  than 
considerable  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  chosen  to  answer 
his  facts  with  a  blanket  denial,  which  consists  of  nothing  mart 
than  an  attempt  to  brand  them  ■•  "Communist  Uaa.** 
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I  call  to  your  •ttentl(»  that  the  law  Bpeciflcally  provides  that  a   ' 
letter  la  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sender.    I  give  you  permission 
*  to  print  thla  letter,  with  the  dUtinct  understanding  that,  if  printed. 
It  be  printed  in  full- 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  J.  Sabatb. 


The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  17,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    HON.    THOMAS    C.   HENNINOS.    JR.,    OF 
MISSOURI.  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1939 


Mr.  ALLEN  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
radio  speech  recently  delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hehnings, 
Jr..  Representative  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HxNNZMcs  discussed  the  President  on  American  for- 
eign policy  and  spoke  from  the  studios  of  WABC  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  the  evening  following  the 
White  House  press  conference  of  that  day. 

The  fun  text  of  his  address  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  Member  of  Ck>ngress  front  a  State  in 
the  eenter  of  the  country,  my  own  Mlasoxiri  and  my  city  of  St. 
Louis.  I  WAS  greatly  interested  in  the  press  conference  which  the 
President  held  this  morning. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  fact  that  the  President  defi- 
nitely nailed  as  untrue  the  many  statements,  implications,  com- 
ments, and  innuendoes  which  during  the  past  few  dajrs  have  been 
handed  out  indiscriminately  to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  only  natural  for  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
whether  they  live  on  the  seaboard  or  1.000  miles  back  from  the 
coa£t,  to  feel  concerned  If  they  arc  told  that  the  United  States  in 
the  near  future  or  at  any  other  time  is  going  to  become  involved  in 
a  European  war. 

The  President  spoke  of  newspaper  headHnes,  newspaper  edi- 
torials.    Here  are  some  samples  which  I  will  quote: 

"Roosevelt  secret  plans  hit — Senators  view  United  States  aUl- 
ance  as  road  to  war." 

"Roosevelt  pledge  to  aid  allies  in  war  revealed — war  policy  flayed 
by  Hoover." 

I  myself  would  be  worried  if  I  did  not  know  that  statements  of 
that  kind  as  the  President  has  so  well  said  are  "pure,  unadulterated 
bunk." 

Let  us  examine  a  few  simple  facts.  First,  the  President  has  in 
four  crisp  sentences  again  stated  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  "We  are  against  any  entangling  allltmces,  obiotisly." 

2.  *^e  are  In  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  world  trade  for 
everybody — all  nations — including  ouirselves." 

3.  "We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  any  and  every  effort  made 
to  reduce  or  limit  armaments." 

4.  "As  a  Nation — as  American  people — we  are  sympathetic  with 
the  peaceful  maintenance  of  political,  economic,  and  social  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations  in  the  world." 

That  in  my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment  of  very  responsible  per- 
sons Is  a  sound  foreign  policy  and  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  not 
a  chan{(e  In  any  conceivable  manner  of  our  established  foreign 
policy. 

We  are  at  peace  with  the  Republic  of  France.  France  can  come 
here  to  buy  wheat,  cotton,  and  those  things  which  we  produce 
without  restriction.  France  can  also  legally  and  morally  come 
here  to  buy  steel  or  copper  or  airplanes.  France  is  buying  air- 
planes today.  France  is  paying  for  those  airplanes  In  cash.  There 
Is  no  question  of  any  loan  by  us  involved. 

The  fact  that  Prance  and  several  other  nations  are  buying  air- 
planes and  airplane  material  from  us  fits  in  with  our  Govern- 
ment's program  to  increase  our  air  defense.  We  need  more  planes 
as  a  matter  of  reality  In  defense.  We  must  see  whether  our  air- 
plane factories  can  operate  on  a  mass-prcductlon  basis.  That 
abUlty  to  operate  on  a  wholesale  basis  Is  essential  to  otu:  own 
defense  If  we  were  attacked.  The  French  order  and  several  other 
foreign  orders,  plus  our  own  Government  orders  which  we  hope 
will  be  appropriated  for  by  this  session  of  the  Congress.  wiU 
strengthen  our  own  production  ability  and  teach  vis  the  lesson  that 
we  should  learn  in  time  of  peace  rather  than  in  time  of  war. 

May  I  emphasize  what  the  President  has  said  on  several  occasions 
ahout  bartering  military  secrets.  In  building  modern  aircraft  there 
are  few  secrets.  The  plane  must  be  able  to  climb  fast,  to  maneuver 
quickly,  to  have  a  Ions  radius  of  action,  and  to  carry  an  adequate 


load.  You  have  read  about  a  seciet  bombing  device.  Ijun  told  that 
such  a  device  exists  in  this  country,  but  the  President  has  given 
assurance  that  neither  this  devjce  nor  any  other  secret  device  of 
our  own  Is  being  sold  to  any  ^reign  nation.  So  much  for  that 
argument. 

It  was  stated  In  the  newspapei  s  in  this  country  and  abroad  that 
the  President  had  remarked  to  3  ;nRtors  that  the  American  frontier 
was  on  the  Rhine  or  In  France.  1  fverybody  who  knows  the  President 
knows  that  such  a  statement  is  1  alse.  and  the  President  in  his  press 
conference  today  remarked  witl^  a  smile  that  any  such  statement 
is  "a  deliberate  lie." 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  aboui  the  fouith  Item  In  the  President's 
siunmary  of  our  foreign  policy.  He  said.  "As  a  nation — as  American 
people — we  are  sympathetic  with  the  peaceful  maintenance  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  independence  of  all  nations  in  the 
world."  That,  to  my  mind,  me^ns  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  sjrmpathetic  to  the  ifact  that  Finland  should  remain 
wholly  Independent;  that  Lithuania  and  Latvia  and  Estonia  sha\ild 
remain  wholly  independent;  thit  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
should  remain  wholly  indeperilent;  that  HoUand  and  Belgium 
should  remain,  and  continue  to  remain,  Independent:  that  'the 
nations  of  central  Europe  should  remain  wholly  Independent— 
though,  at  this  point,  I  questloa  whether  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  independence  of  Czecioslovakia  hasnt  already  been  cir- 
cumscribed, limited,  or  partiaay  destroyed.  I  raise  a  question 
mark  about  the  complete  independence  in  all  these  ways  of 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  Btilgaria.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
sure  today  but  that  they  are  aot  dominated  by  fear  of  military 
aggression  on  the  part  of  onJ  or  two  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors.   .  1 

Independence  relates  to  Qreecs,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  Inde- 
pendence relates  to  the  20  American  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  of  the  United  States  want  these  nations  to  retain  and  main- 
tain their  political,  economic,  aad  social  Independence.  We  in  the 
United  States  sympathize  with  them  In  their  fears  that  their 
complete  Independence  may  Injthe  near  future  be  threatened  by 
siiperior  military  force.  Most  ojj  them  are  comparatively  limited  In 
wealth  and  armaments:  most  of  jthem  are  in  desperate  conflict  men- 
tally as  to  what  they  will  do  in  [the  future  if  a  gun  should  be  held 
against  their  heads  with  the  ^mand  that  they  surrender  their 
independence  either  p<^ltically  4r  socially. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  ^Ind  as  to  where  sympathy  In  the 
United  States  lies.  We  believe  j  that  If  these  nations  retain  their 
Independence  the  denaocratlc  foim  of  government  wiU  survive. 

We  also  believe  that  If  the  nations  of  the  world  gradually  lose 
their  Independence  or  have  their  independence  greatly  limited  by 
superior  military  force  the  prt)cesses  of  democratic  government 
throiighout  the  world  may  be  ftustrated. 

We  believe  that  if  that  takes  place  It  wlU  seriously  affect  and 
Injure  the  prosperity  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  within  the 
United  States.  f 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  |n  our  country  wotild  be  affected  In 
their  way  of  life  if  the  bulk  of  the  world  were  to  fall  under  the 
domination  of  those  governmetnts  which  are  established  whoUy 
upon  different  concepts  of  freedcm  than  otir  own. 


American  Cotton 


EXTENSION 


in  World  Commerce 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  aJeucansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Felrnary  17. 1939 

Mr.  NORRELL.    Mr.  Spetiker,  as  a  Member  from  a  dis- 


trict which  is  predominantly 
pends  on  cotton  production 


agricultural,  and  which  still  de- 
for  its  chief  money  crop.  I  am 
deeply  concerned — and  what  thoughtful  person  interested  in 
the  agrarian  economy  of  the  Nation  is  not  concerned? — in  the 
loss  of  foreign  cotton  markets,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  in 
large  part  to  competition  of  foreign  governments,  fostered  by 
our  own  self-imposed  laws  of}  crop  control.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  the  economy  of  scaticity  when  applied  to  production 
for  domestic  consumption,  it  Is  self-evident  that  if  the  present 
program  is  continued  in  ita  entirety,  American-grown  cot- 
ton, which  formerly  held  a  position  of  dominance  in  world 
markets,  will  continue  to  los ;  ground  to  foreign  competitors, 
and  our  own  cotton  farmers  ^1  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 

be  reflected  in  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  of  this  couiitry,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  exag- 
gerate its  dire  and  far-reacting  consequences. 

•o  call  your  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  February  13.  1939.  a 
daily    newspaper    whic^crnsistently    reflects    enlightened 
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thought  on  public  Issues,  published  by  Hon.  J.  N.  Heiskel.  a 

former  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Arkansas: 

[From  Arkansas  Gazette  of  February  13.  1939] 

■EBTORINO  COTTON  IX  WOBLO  COMKSICX 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arkansas  Legislature  asks  Congress 
for  legislation  to  "restore  cotton  (that  Is.  American  cotton)  to  Its 
former   eccnomlc   Importance   In   world   commerce." 

The  Gazette,  for  practical  business  reasons.  Is  as  much  con- 
cerned as  anybody  for  the  welfare  of  Arkansas'  economic  mainstay. 
But  the  present  economic  place  of  American  cotton  In  world  com- 
merce was  stated  at  the  conference  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  New  Orleans:  "American  farmers  no  longer  produce 
a  major  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton;  therefore.  American 
cotton  no  longer  controls  the  price  of  that  commodity." 

The  changes  In  the  source  of  the  world  supply  are  shown  by  the 
following  figures  on  average  annual  world  production  for  the 
5-year  period  before  1933  and  the  5  years  foUowing  1933,  In  bales: 


Arrerican. 
Foreign... 


To  1933 


14.««7.000 
ia8»7,000 


After  IMS 


ll«34.flm 

i.vsaBi.000 


American  production  decreased  about  12  percent.  But  foreign 
production    increased    nearly    44    percent. 

Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  world  consumption,  the 
annual  average  for  the  two  5-year  periods  being  as  follows,  in  bales: 


To  1883 

Alt«r  1983 

Atnprican    .    ........... .... 

14.38.V»« 

io.aaft.ooo 

ia«n.ono 

Foreign              ........ .... 

1&.  500. 000 

Total ..- 

aibsi.ooo 

as.  43a  000 

While  American  cotton  has  been  slipping  back  in  world  conunerce. 
foreign  cotton  has  gained,  roughly  speaking.  5,000,000  bales  a  year 
In  both  production  and  consumption,  and  is  now  the  source  of 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  cotton  the  world  uses,  while  this  country 
supplies  only  one-third  where  It  used  to  supply  two-thirds.  In 
addition,  rayon  and  other  synthetic  cotton  substitutes  almost 
quadrupled  In  world  production  between  1929  and  1937,  when  their 
weight  was  equivalent  to  3,783.975  bales  of  cotton. 

Congress  may  make  cotton  growing  more  profitable  and  make 
conditions  better  generally  by  various  measures  in  the  way  of  aid 
and  benefits.  But  cotton's  place  in  world  commerce  is  a  world 
matter  and  not  merely  a  matter  for  the  United  States.  Within 
limits,  meastires  taken  by  our  Government  affecting  International 
trade  conditions  may  favor  or  hinder  American  cotton  In  competi- 
tion with  foreign  growths.  But  to  get  back  lU  old  world  place, 
American  cotton  must  be  produced  in  adequate  quantity  to  meet 
world  demands,  and  sold  at  prices  competitive  with  the  price  of  the 
foreign  cottons  that  are  now  supplying  two-thirds  of  world  con- 
sumption.   Otherwise,  foreign  growers  will  get  the  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  underline  for  em- 
phasis any  part  of  this  succinct  and  significant  editorial,  but 
by  way  of  summarization  I  do  want  to  repeat  the  conclud- 
ing sentences: 

*  *  *  to  get  back  its  old  world  place,  American  cotton  must 
be  produced  in  adequate  quantity  to  meet  world  demands,  and  sold 
at  prices  competitive  with  the  price  of  the  foreign  cottons  that 
are  now  supplying  two-thirds  of  world  consumption.  Otherwise, 
foreign  growers  will  get  the  sales. 

Here,  In  plain  language,  is  stated  both  the  problem  and 
its  probable  solution.  If  our  cotton  farmers  want  to  grow 
cotton  for  export  and  run  the  risk  of  low  export  prices,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Certainly  we  cannot  discourage 
foreign  competition  either  by  eliminating  production  for 
foreign  markets  or  by  keeping  the  export  price  up  along 
with  the  domestic  price.  No  cotton  grower  could  complain 
of  the  price  he  might  receive  from  exported  cotton  if  he 
took  the  gamble  himself  with  a  full  understanding  that  cot- 
ton grown  for  export  might  not  prove  profitable.  That  there 
are  a  majority  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  this  risk, 
if  allowed  to  do  so  by  their  Government,  is  a  matter  of  little 
doubt. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  before  you  In 
Its  entirety  insofar  as  it  concerns  this- body.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  13  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  now  in 
session  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  requesting  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  support  legislation  to  restore  cotton  to  its  former 
economic  importance  in  world  commerce.  This  resolution 
represents  the  integrated  thought  of  leaders  who  are  viully 
concerned  in  the  agrarian  economy  of  the  Nation  and  who 


are  well  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of 
cotton  production. 

House   Concurrent   Resolution    13.   requesting   the   United   States 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  Arkansas  to  initiate  and- 
cooperate  in  supporting  legislation  to  restore  cotton  to  its  for- 
mer economic  Impoitance  In  world  commerce 

Whereas  by  reason  of  legislation  creating  trade  barriers  to  the 
cotton  trade,  discriminating  frel(^ht  rato^.  the  tanff.  and  other 
legislation,  and  by  reason  of  world  economic  conditions  and  com- 
petition from  cotton  growers  in  foreign  countries  with  living  stand- 
ards below  that  of  this  country,  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  Southern 
States  have  been  reduced  to  a  tragic  financial  condition,  their  ex- 
port niarkets  have  been  almost  lost,  they  are  subject  to  competi- 
tion which  they  are  handicapped  In  meeting,  and  the  growing  ot 
cotton  made  economically  impossible  \mder  existing  conditions: 
and 

Whereas  unless  concerted  action  is  Immediately  taken  by  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  cotton  States  looking 
to  the  relief  of  the  cotton  farmers  from  the  handicaps  under 
which  such  conditions  have  come  about,  the  growing  of  cotton  may 
soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  In  this  country  and  the  welfare 
and  Income  of  large  secUons  of  the  United  States  seriously  af- 
fected: be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kanmu  {the  senate  concurring).  That  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  U  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that 
cotton  Is  the  leading  product  In  America's  commerce  and  inter- 
national trade,  and  that  the  cotton  farmer  represents  the  worlds 
largest  primary  wealth -producing  group  and  that  it  ts  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  producers  of  this  commodity,  as  well  as 
to  the  continued  life  of  world  trade  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  this  interest  be  adeqtiately  rehabilitated  and  fostered. 
To  that  end  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  SUte 
of  Arkai^sas  arc  respectfully  urged  to  take  immediate  steps  to  meet 
with  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  all  other  cotton  States 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  concerted  action  by  the  Congreaa  for 
the  relief  of  the  cotton  farmers  and  of  the  industry  from  the 
handicaps  and  barriers  under  which  they  and  it  now  suffer  in  the 
marketing  of  cotton,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  it  Is  reepectfuUy 
suggested  that  among  the  things  they  are  caUed  to  advocate  the 
foUowing : 

( 1 )  Legislation  for  the  removal  of  statutory  trade  barriers,  as  far 
as  possible,  against  our  cottxxi  trade,  such  as  the  modification  or 
repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  the  enactment  of  legislation  bringing 
about  the  equalization  of  transportation  rates,  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  to  relieve  discrimination  against  the  cotton  farmers,  and  other 
legislation. 

(2)  The  sale  to  and  use  by  the  Oovemment  for  the  manufacture 
of  equipments  and  munitions  of  war  of  6.000.000  bales  of  surplus 
cotton. 

(3)  Allocation  to  producers  of  cotton  from  the  cotton  t)elng  car- 
ried under  Government  loans  a  stifflcicnt  number  of  bales  to  pay 
them  the  balance  due  on  3  cents  per  pound  subsidy  authorized  by 
national  legislation  effective  on  1937  cotton  crop,  and  en  which  only 
lao  cents  per  pound  had  been  paid. 

(4)  Increase  the  subsidy  payment  to  the  cotton  producers  by  the 
further  distribution  of  Government-loan  surplus  cotton  to  65  per- 
cent of  parity  prices  on  cotton  during  the  crop  years  1937,  1938, 
and  1939.  -  _^ 

(5)  Allocation  or  reapportionment  of  4,000.000  bales  of  cotton 
being  carried  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  cotton 
g^rowers  In  lieu  of  their  making  an  additional  reduction  of  one-third 
or  less  in  their  cotton-acreage  allotment  for  1939,  each  farmer  ao 
additionally  reducing  his  allotment  for  1939.  each  farmer  so  ad- 
ditionally reducing  his  allotted  cotton  acreage  to  be  allotted  the 
amount  of  cotton  he  would  have  produced  on  this  acreage,  based 
upon  his  average  yield  as  allowed  by  the  Government,  and  farmers 
80  reducing  to  be  paid  the  same  soil-building  and  other  amounts 
they  would  have  been  paid  had  they  planted  the  full  cotton  acreage 
allotted  by  the  Government  for  1939. 

(6)  Selling  to  the  Post  Office  Etepartment  1,000.000  bales  of  cotton 
now  being  carried  by  the  Government  under  loans,  this  cotton  to  be 
used  to  be  manufactured  into  twines  and  other  materials  for  use  of 
the  United  States  Mail  Service,  the  Post  Office  Department  to  place 
this  cotton  through  bids  to  be  manufactured  for  their  use. 

(7)  To  allocate  or  reapportion  from  the  cotton  being  carried  by 
the  Government  under  the  loans,  1.000,000  bales  to  be  manufac- 
tured Into  cotton  bagging  to  be  distributed  to  cotton  farmers  as 
an  additional  subsidy  without  charge  for  baling  their  1»3»  cotton 
and  cotton  of  subsequent  years. 

(8)  The  retention  of  soil  conservation  payments  as  now  made, 
pending  the  working  out  of  a  definite  permanent  plan  for  the  future 
of  cotton. 

(9)  The  allocation  of  cotton.  In  point  of  time,  to  comply  with  the 
time  now  required  under  the  law  for  the  sale  thereof. 

(10)  The  "pledging  of  the  Oovemment  to  a  definite  support  ot 
cotton  production  profitable  to  the  cotton  growers. 

(11)  The  protection  of  cotton  growers,  through  s  subsidy  pay- 
ment increasing  the  selling  price  to  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
of  cotton,  so  that  they  may  successfuUy  compete  with  foreign 
growers  and  regain  lost  export  markets. 

(12)  The  granting  to  cotton  growers  of  the  privilege  of  planting 
other  money  crops  than  cotton  on  surpliis  lands  resulting  from 
reduction  of  cotton  acreage  and  not  needed  for  production  of  fetd 
and  food  crops  for  heme  coiuiumption  without  imposing  a  penaltj 
against  compliance  payments,  as  now  done. 
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(13)  The  immediate  payment  to  cotton  farmers  d  aU  amciint   , 
due  for  1938  compliance,  as  was  promised.  ^   .  I 

(14)  There  is  no  one  In  the  United  States  Department  oi  Agri- 
culture whose  primary  interest  Is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  cotton  farmer  To  remedy  this  condition,  create  an  office  of 
cotton  commlsBioner  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  should  be  the  commlS6ion«<r's  duty  to  develop  new  uses 
and  markets  for  cotton  and  to  represent  producers  ol  cotton  In 
developing  farm  programs. 

(15)  In  addition  to  finances  otherwl.se  available,  that  a  sufficient 
fxmd  be  approprUted  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect 
this  program  here  reccnmiended.  and  that  funds  for  agriculture 
be  raised  in  the  same  manner  that  funds  are  raised  for  other  Oov- 
emmfcnt  expenditures. 

( 16)  The  formation  in  each  House  of  Congress  a  bloc  to  advocate 
measures  for  the  protection,  encouragement,  and  supj)ort  of  the 
cotton  botb  now  and  In  the  future. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
document  contains  a  thorough  and  incisive  analysis  of  the 
entire  problem  of  cotton  production  and  control,  and  I  believe 
that  this  body  will  do  well  to  study  the  suggestions  contained 
therein  with  a  view  to  formulating  legislation  that  will  restore 
cotton  produced  in  this  country  to  its  former  preeminence 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  program  for  domestic  consumption  should  provide 
adequate  allotment  for  the  family  needs,  and  the  Government 
should  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton  to  assxu-e  the  American 
standard  of  living  to  our  cotton  farmers. 

The  contents  of  this  resolution  and  editorial,  however,  are 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 
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OF 
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ADDRESS  BY  ROSS  S.  LOCKRIDGE 
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Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an  address  by  Ross  S. 
Lockridge.  beloved  Indiana  historian,  author,  and  lecturer, 
recently  delivered  in  my  home  city  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

Congress  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  *unds  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  that  great  soldier  and 
brilliant  American  hero.  Qen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  whose 
glorious  career  was  climaxed  with  the  triumphant  building 
Of  old  Fort  Wayne  at  the  Junction  of  the  St.  Marys,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Maumee  Rivers. 

Pursuant  to  House  Joint  Resolution  406.  adopted  on  June 
10,  1937,  a  Oeneral  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Commission 
was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  designing  and  con- 
structing a  permanent  memorial  to  General  Wayne  at  the 
scene  of  his  great  triumph.  This  commission  will  soon  report 
Its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  tm  immortal 
service  to  the  Nation  by  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  General  Wayne  which  will  Instill  forever  in  the 
human  mind  and  public  fancy  the  patriotic  vision,  courage, 
fortitude,  and  sacrifice  of  this  great  military  hero. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Wajme's  supreme  exhibit  of  these  com- 
mendable traits  during  his  campaign  150  years  ago.  the 
Northwest  Territory  might  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indiana  and  English  and  possibly  in  the  paws  of  Hitler. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these  facts  well,  together 
with  the  following  statements  by  Mr.  Lockridge, '  when  the 
subject  of  the  Wayne  memorial  comes  up  for  action  before 
the  House: 

Tlie  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
historic  and  patriotic  shrine  of  continental  proportions.  If  not  In- 
deed of  world -wide  proportions.  It  will  be  a  memorial  to  a  great 
place,  a  great  historic  servloe.  and  a  great  personality. 

First.  The  place: 

It  win  be  such  a  memotUl  ««  eotild  not  be  flttiiigly  erected  at 
•ny  other  place  on  earth  than  m  FOrt  Wayna,  right  wbere  the  old 


special  shrine  dedicated  to  a  lofty 
iac  the  establishment  of  American 
civilization  and  Government  h«re,  which  had  its  origin  in  no  less 
a  person  than  George  Washing-:  dh.  In  1785.  Just  2  years  after  the 
Revolution,  and  2  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  for  the  government  of  this  great  old  Northwest,  which  had 
been  gloriously  won  by  the  R<  volution,  Washington  pointed  un- 
erringly to  this  spot  as  "a  most  Important  post  for  the  Union."  He 
wanted  it  fortified  and  maintained  as  a  strategic  American  strong- 
hold m  the  West.  He  never  gave  up  that  conception;  and  for  10 
years  pursued  his  dauntless  purpose  here  sending  three  armies  to 
accomplish  it.  His  vision  was  finally  realized  In  the  triumphant 
building  of  Port  Wayne  by  Antl  ony  Wayne  as  a  mighty  continental 
unit  in  the  saving  of  the  old  Nprthwest. 

Third.  The  man: 

We  shall  build  here  a  great  aiid  enduring  memorial  to  a  brilliant 

Wayne.  Anthony  Wayne  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  American  so  dier  In  a  day  when  the  service  of 
the  soldier  was  the  highest  possible  form  of  public  service — a  day 

could  not  survive  except  through 
the  sacrtflce  and  heroism  of  sofclers  such  as  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  colorfvi  and  interesting  figures  In  aU  hU- 
Through  his  dramatic  p<  rsonality  and  his  heroic  deeds,  the 

le  forever  stimulated  and  our  pride 
nobly  nourished  by  contemplating  the  patriotic  heritage  of  forti- 
tude, courage,  and  devotion  toi  public  duty  which  he  left  us. 

Wayne  Is  the  enxbodiment  oi  the  American  Revolution — second 
only  to  Washington.  And  he  Tbrought  the  glorious  aftermath  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  Inilana  soil  right  here;  Just  as  George 
Rogers  Clark  brought  to  IndiaiB,  soil  at  old  Vlncennes  the  glory  of 
the  American  Revolution  proper.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Clark  was  the  "conqueror"  of  &e  old  Northwest,  so  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  was  the  "savior"  of  thejold  Northwest.  Wa3me  reached  the 
climax  of  his  great  career  rlglit  here,  and  he  left  his  illustrious 
name  forever  here  in  the  erection  of  the  fort,  which  great  Washing- 
ton maintained  as  one  of  the  most  cherished  objectives  for  almost 
an  entire  decade.  Clark's  achievement  on  Indiana  soU  has  been 
Immortalized  by  the  magnificefit  memorial  erected  to  him  on  the 
banks  cf  the  Wabash  in  old  Viiicennes.  It  remains  for  us  to  erect 
a  similar  shrine  for  an  equally  worthy  caiise  here  In  Fort  Wayne  in 
the  name  of  Mad  Anthony  WaN-ne. 

NOT  TIME  FOR  CONTTTSIOIV 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  confusion  over  the 
details  of  Just  how  this  memcfcial  is  to  be  constructed.  The  all- 
important  thing  right  now  Is  t«  prove  to  America  and  to  the  world 
that  we  deserve  the  memorial.]  Vlncennes  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
memorial,  which  has  no  superlbr  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  because 
Vlncennes  went  after  it  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  George 
Rogers  Clark  came  across  nildols  in  the  dead  of  winter  In  Feb- 
ruary 1779  and  went  after  the  terltlsh  "hair-buyer  general"  In  Fort 
Sackvtlle  at  old  Vlncennes.  We  shall  have  to  go  after  this  Anthony 
Wayne  Memorial  In  the  same  fepirtt  Just  as  Mad  Anthony  Wayne 
with  his  heroic  legion  went  alter  the  confederated  forces  of  the 
Indians  and  the  British  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  In  order  to 
build  his  great  fort  here.  The  moving  spirit  of  Anthony  Wayne 
has  been  expressed  in  tbese  twords — in  exactly  the  same  words 
many,  many  times  in  letters  Written  from  battlefields  throughout 
the  Revolution.    He  said:  I 

"It  l8  not  In  our  power  to  jcommand  success  but  it  la  in  our 
power  to  produce  a  conviction  to  the  world  that  we  deserve  It." 

cnir  Anthony  Wayne  Meraoelal  here  wlU  be  dedicated  to  those 
fvmdamental  purposes.  It  will  stir  our  miemories  with  golden 
deeds  of  the  past.  It  will  restore  our  faith  in  American  Institu- 
tions and  will  stimulate  and  eiicourage  all  those  lofty  Impulses  by 
which  we  shall  be  Inspired  to  make  our  civilization  permanent. 
Thus  our  great  memorial  will  meet  the  needs  of  America  and  of 
the  world,  as  weU  as  of  Fort  Wayne. 

NOT   FOB   reRT    WATNE   ONLY 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  th^  American  Congress  to  erect  a  me- 
morial here  fitted  only  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  Port  Wayne. 
Washington  didn't  send  three  armies  here  Just  for  the  benefit  of 
the  locality  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ai^thony  Wayne  didn't  drill  his  heroic 
legionnaires  and  lead  them  gallantly  for  more  than  2  years  Just 
to  leave  his  glorious  name  In  ttils  spot  for  the  benefit  only  of  this 
place.  He  rendered  a  continental  service  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind for  all  time,  and  surely  c^  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  should 
partake  of  that  universal  character. 

It  wiU  be  genuinely  symb(^c«l.  Thus  It  wlU  be  viewed  and 
shared  for  centtirles  to  come  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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appreciative  human  beings  from  all  over  the  world  who  may  look 
upon  it  year  by  year. 

I  congratulate  most  heartily  this  Penrose  Wayne  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  your  splendid  oppor- 
tunity and  your  fine  service  on  behalf  of  the  Anthony  Wayne 
Memorial. 

Workers*  Alliance  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  17. 1939 


LETTER  AND  AFFIDAVIT  OF  DA-VID  LASSER.  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT,  WORKERS'  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
affidavit  of  David  Lasser,  national  president  of  the  Workers' 
Alliance  of  America: 

WoRKEas  Alliakce  or  Aicerica. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  1939. 
Hon.  Vrro  Mabcantonio, 

House  of  Representatit^es, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Marcantonio:  Because  we  know  of  your  keen 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and  In  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  we  believe  you  will  be  Interested  in  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  the 
Workers'  Alliance  and  Mr.  Ltle  H.  Boren,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  Oklahoma. 

On  pages  199D-93  of  the  Congressionai.  Record  of  February  14. 
Congressman  Boren,  of  Oklahoma,  presents  an  alleged  transcript  of 
a  conversation  between  the  Congressman  and  myself  on  February  9. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  notarized  affidavit  In  which  I  have  de- 
clared under  oath  that — 

First,  there  was  no  one  In  his  office  but  Congressman  Boren  and 
myself  during  the  hour  that  we  spent  together  on  February  9. 
The  Congressman  did  not  state  or  in  any  way  indicate  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  stenographer  present  to  take  a  transcript  of  our 
conversation.  My  first  knowledge  of  such  a  transcript  was  when 
I  received  a  copy  from  Congressman  Boren. 

Secondly,  the  alleged  transcript  of  Congressman  Boren  is  defi- 
nitely not  an  accurate  record  of  our  conversation.  There  are  a 
number  of  changes,  both  In  his  actual  words  and  in  my  own.  In  a 
number  of  Important  places,  giving  an  entirely  different  meaning 
to  the  words  we  spoke. 

I  am  sending  this  affidavit  to  you  in  the  Interests  of  truth  and 
common  decency.  As  I  have  indicated  m  the  affidavit,  the  alleged 
transcript  could  have  been  taken  only  by  means  of  a  dictaphone  or 
some  hidden  device — a  procedxire  which  decent  Americans  find 
reprehensible  and  which  we  associate  with  dictator  nations. 

I  have  also  Indicated  In  my  affidavit  that  If  the  Congressman 
had  suggested  that  a  stenographer  be  present.  I  would  have  gladly 
agreed  to  have  someone  make  a  trutMul  account  of  otir  actuaUy 
spoicen  words. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  actions  on  the  part  of  Congressman 
Boren — the  method  by  which  he  procured  the  alleged  transcript 
of  our  conversation,  his  boldly  changing  the  original  conversation 
80  that  it  does  not  give  an  accurate  account  of  our  conversation, 
his  threat  to  politically  control  the  employment  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  In  his  district  in  Oklahoma — a  serious  threat  to  demo- 
cratic procedure  is  involved. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  Congressman  Boren's  remarks  In  the 
extension  are  not  only  grossly  untrue.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
Workers'  Alliance  of  America  and  Its  policies,  but  that  they  are  an 
Incitement  to  lynch  violence.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  following 
statement  (p.  1991)  :  "I  vsrant  to  xxrge  the  people  of  Oldahoma  and 
other  States  to  send  these  carj)etbagger  Communists  back  where 
they  came  from  when  they  invade  our  States  to  organize." 

Congressman  Boren  has  made  clear  that  he  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  to  determine  who  Is  a  Communist  and  who  Is  entitled  to 
civil  liberties  tinder  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He, 
who  60  proudly  proclaims  that  he  t)elleves  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution, wants  the  American  Constitution  to  be  repudiated  by  mob 
and  lynch  violence.  In  this  he  shows  himself  not  only  oppceed  to 
the  Workers'  Alliance  but  opposed  to  all  labor. 

In  our  opinion,  a  Member  of  Congress  who  swears  to  uphold  the 
Ccnstltution  of  the  United  States  is  violating  his  oath  when  he 
advocates  illegal  measures  which  woiUd  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  make  another  thing  clear.  Congressman  Borkm,  In  his 
extension  of  remarks,  charges  that  the  Workers'  Alliance  wants  to 
deprive  American  citizens  of  their  right  to  work  on  W.  P.  A.  whUe 
seeking  to  have  aliens  employed.    This  Is  untrue.    The  Workers' 


Alliance  of  America  believes  that  every  person  who  has  set  up  per- 
manent residence  In  this  country  should  become  an  American  citi- 
zen and  swear  to  uphold  our  ConstltuUon  and  form  of  government. 
We  believe  that  where  people  have  been  unable  becaiu*  of  economic 
clrctunstances  to  complete  their  citizenship  they  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  do  so.  We  opposed  the  provision  of  Con- 
gressman Boren  that  only  American  dtlsens  be  employed  on  the 
program  because  it  wculd  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  3,000.000 
people  on  the  program  to  produce  cither  birth  certificates  or  citi- 
zenship papers.  Congress  was  In  agreement  with  the  reason  for 
our  opposition  and  did  later  cliange  the  Boren  amendment  to 
modify  Its  unworkable  features. 

We  believe  In  making  good  American  citizens  of  the  aliens  within 
our  country  by  doing  everj'thlng  possible  to  encourage  them  to  be- 
come citizens.  We  are  definitely  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  stir  up 
hatreds  In  America,  as  between  those  who  were  bom  on  this  soU 
and  those  who  were  bom  abroad  and  are  wlUlng  to  accept  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  American  cltlsenshlp.  We  are  also  concerned 
that  the  native-born  children  of  aliens  shall  know  that  America 
wants  of  them  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  wlU 
give  them  in  return  an  opportunity  to  share  In  oxir  national  life. 

On  the  basis  of  decency,  sportsmanship,  and  fair  play,  which  Is 
a  definitely  American  creed.  I  hope  you  can  make  It  possible  for 
an  accurate  and  truthful  account  of  what  transpired  between  Con- 
gressman BoRXN  and  myself  to  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  LAsaEa,  National  President. 


TATEMENT  MAPE  BT  D.^vm  LASSER.  NATIONAL  PBESmENT  OF  THE  WORJCXaS' 
ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  rETSUART    18,    193B 

A  newspMiper  clipping  from  an  Oklahoma  paper  was  called  to  my 
attention  on  about  February  7.  This  clipping  cited  t  letter  written 
by  Congressman  Ltle  H.  Boren.  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  State  W.  P.  A. 
administrator  of  Oklahoma,  in  which  the  Oongreounan  declared 
that  he  believed  members  of  the  Worlcers'  AUiaiice  should  not  be 
given  supervisory  positions  on  W.  P.  A.  As  one  reason  for  this. 
Congressman  Boren  declared  that  the  Workers'  AUlaace  Is  a  "com- 
munistic" organization. 

On  rebrukry  9  I  went  to  see  CongreMman  BoazN  at  his  olBoe  in 
order  to  correct  his  misconceptions  about  our  organization  and  to 
determine  why  he  was  trjrlng  to  infiucnce  the  W.  P.  A.  sdmlnlstrstor 
of  Oklahoma  as  to  whom  he  should  or  should  not  employ. 

I  spent  about  an  hour  In  Congressman  Boren's  ofllce  talking  to 
him.  During  our  discussion  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the 
Congressman  and  myself.  Neither  Congressman  BoaxN  nor  myself 
made  any  records  of  our  verbatim  conversation. 

On  February  111  received  a  letter  from  Congressman  BoaxN.  dated 
February  9.  reading  as  follows:  "I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  our 
ccnversatlon  as  taken  by  one  of  my  secretaries  this  morning.  I 
thought  you  might  want  this  record  for  your  files." 

At  no  time  during  our  conversation  did  Congressman  Bockn 
Indicate  that  he  wished  to  have  a  transcript  made  of  our  conver- 
sation. The  door  to  his  outer  ofllce  was  closed.  Therefore  li  was 
impossible  for  anyone  to  have  overheard  our  conversation  unless  a 
dictaphone  or  some  similar  Instrument  was  In  operation. 

I  wish  to  state  that  If  the  Congressman  had  Indicated  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  stenographer  in  the  room  to  take  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  our  conversation,  I  would  have  been  happy  to  agree, 
for,  of  course.  I  said  nothing  to  him  that  I  would  not  state  publicly. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  14,  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  remarks  by  Congrossman  Boren,  there  appears  the 
following:  "Transcript  of  conversation  between  Hon.  Ltlx  H.  Borkn, 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  David  Lasser,  president.  Workers'  Alllanoe. 
February  9,  1939." 

This  alleged  transcript  is  not  accurate.  It  has  obviously  t>een 
rewritten,  with  several  Important  parts  of  our  conversation  elthor 
deleted  or  changed. 

I  desire  to  give  a  few  examples. 

1.  Congressman  Boren  declared  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  stop  the 
growth  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  because  he  was  afraid  It  might 
grow  to  the  point  where  It  could  Influence  his  actions.  This  state- 
ment does  not   app>ear  In  Congressman  Boekn's  alleged  transcript. 

2.  Congressman  Boren  declared  that  he  got  most  of  hU  Infor- 
mation about  the  Workers'  Alliance  from  Mr.  Walter  Steele,  of  the 
National  Republic,  a  Fascist  or  setnl-Fasclst  organization.  Mr. 
Steele  has  been  definitely  linked  with  the  SUver  Shirts.  This  state- 
ment does  not  appear,  either. 

3.  Congressman  Boren  definitely  declared  he  would  see  to  It  that 
Republicans,  as  well  as  Workers'  Alliance  members,  would  not  get 
supervisory  positions  on  W.  P.  A.  In  his  congressional  district.  A 
distorted  version  of  his  statement  appears  In  the  alleged  transcript 
when  he  quotes  himself  as  saying:  "It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that 
since  this  Is  a  Democrat  program  It  sho\ild  be  administered  by 
Democrats." 

4.  I  told  Congressman  Boren  that  the  Workers'  Alllanoe  Is  not 
controlled  by  or  dictated  to  or  influenced  by  the  Communist  Party, 
or  any  other  political  party.  This,  statement  does  not  appear  In 
the  aUeged  transcript.  Instead,  lie  has  me  make  another  state- 
ment giving  an  entirely  different  meaning,  as  follows,  "but,  of 
course,  we  are  no  more  communistic  than  we  are  Deoiocrats." 

6.  Congressman  Bosen  has  me  declare,  "Don't  you  Ixlleve  la  a 
democratic  country — that  a  fellow  Is  entitled  to  believe  In  com- 
munism If  he  wants  to?"  I  did  not  make  this  statement.  I  did 
state  that  the  Uw  of  the  land  prohibits  dlscrlminauon  against 
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people  on  W.  P.  A.  becauae  of  their  political  beliefs;  that  the  Work- 
Si"  AUlance  also,  doea  not  diacrtminate  agalnat  people  because  of 
their  political  beliefs:  that  we  Judge  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion simply  on  the  ba&is  of  their  adherence  to  our  prlnclplea.  con- 
•Utution  and  bylawa,  and  that  In  doing  thl3  we  are  carrying  out 
til*  nlrlt  of  the  laws  governing  employment  on  relief  programs. 

l^eae  are  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies  In  the  so-called  transcript  oi 
OmgrMBman  Bokzn. 

In  a  number  of  other  places,  statementc  made  by  both  of  \is  have    } 
been  changed  from  their  original  posiUon  in  the  conversation  so 
that  thev  appear  out  of  context. 

I  desire  further  to  declare  that  the  Workers'  Alliance  of  America 
beiteres  in  our  democratic  form  of  government  and  In  the  American 
Constitution.  We  are  definitely  and  categorically  opposed  to  any 
and  every  attempt  to  destroy  our  democratic  form  of  government 
or  to  take  away  our  democratic  liberties.  We  are  definitely  opposed 
to  dictatorship.  We  love  our  country  and  we  stand  ready  to  de- 
lend  it  and  ita  institutions  from  any  attack  which  would  seek  to 
take  away  our  freedom  and  democratic  liberties. 

David  Lasser. 
Naticmta  President,  Workers'  Aliiance  of  America. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Subecribed  and  sworn  to  by  David  Lasser  in  this  District  on  this 
15th  day  of  February  1939. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  olBcial  seal. 

W.  T.  Kekfoot,  Jr. 

iSAMBCsiPr  or  rtcLXPnottw  coKvnusATiON  Bcrwixw  congressman  makc- 

AMTONIO  AND  CONGRTSSMAN   BOREN,   OF  OKLAHOMA,  rEBHUABT    1«,    1939 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  Hello,  Congressman  BoacN,  this  Is  Congress- 
man Marcantonio,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BoRirN.  Yes;  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  Today  I  offered  to  put  Into  the  Rbcoso  a  letter, 
as  well  as  a  sworn  statement  from  Mr.  Lasser.  and  Congressman 
Faddib  objected  on  the  ground  that  you  were  not  on  the  floor. 
This  Is  Just  my  opinion.  I  think  It  Is  fair  play  that  his  version 
be  put  in  the  R«co«d.  At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  show  It 
to  you  first.  I  will  send  It  down  to  you  by  messenger,  and  will 
you  get  It  to  me  before  the  House  convenes  tomorrow,  so  that  if  you 
have  no  objection  you  may  so  state,  so  that  I  may  state  to  the 
Speaker  that  you  have  no  objection? 

Mr   Borzn.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAacANTONio.  I  will  send  my  boy  right  down. 

Mr.  Borxw.  This  Is  Congressman  Borew.  I  have  written  you  a 
little  note.  I  was  going  to  drop  it  in  the  mails  to  you.  Do  you 
want  me  to  send  It  up?  Here's  my  attitude.  Of  cotirse,  I  think  the 
statement  Is  utterly  ridiculous,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  I  wont 
object  to  putting  It  In  If  you  don't  want  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  M.ARCANTONio  I  Simply  feel  this  man  shotald  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  drfend  himself.  This  material  which  was  put  In  the 
Record  reflects  on  him.  and  he  wants  to  defend  himself.  I  think  he 
should  be  given  this  opportunity.    That  Is  my  attitude. 

Mr.  BoREN  The  hlatory  of  It  Is  this:  The  only  reason  I  put  it  In 
the  Record  was  because  he  released  a  three-page  letter  In  the  press, 
which  letter,  you  know,  I  also  put  In  the  Record,  because  I  wanted 
the  accurate  record.  But  I  personally  would  object  to  It  If  It  was 
material  on  some  other  member,  so  I  will  not  object  to  It  since  It 
affects  me  personally.  I  will  send  this  material  back  to  you  if  you 
will  be  In  your  office  for  a  few  minutes. 
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OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  17, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Itx.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
address  of  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  at  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet 
in  New  York: 

Every  year  at  this  time  Americans  express  gratitude  for  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Recently  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Browder 
have  claimed  him  as  a  founder  of  their  faiths.  I  was  under  the 
Impression  he  was  a  Republican. 

But  Abraham  Uncoln  towered  far  above  polttlca]  partisanship. 
He  rests  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  not  as  a  politician 
but  as  a  great  American  who  died  fighting  for  the  most  precious  of 
American  ponesslons — the  liberty  of  men. 

During  the  paBt  nMnth  those  temporarily  in  control  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  have  expressed  their  views  upon  the  state  of  the  Union. 
Tboight  in  many  assemblies  over  the  Nation  you  will  hear  views 
on  tt  trom  tlw  party  oC  I4ncoln, 


Eighty  years  ago  if  an  obsener  could  have  looked  down  on  this 
Republic  from  the  high  stratosphere  he  would  have  seen  a  nation 
saaiy  divided  and  confused.  It  was  a  Nation  professing  liberty  yet 
holding  millions  of  slaves.  I;  was  furiously  debating  property 
rights   SUtcs'  rights,  decisions  af  the  courts,  and  secession. 

But  high  above  all  this  din  and  confusion  Lincoln  heard  the 
supreme  chord  of  all  human  emotions — the  liberty  of  men.  In 
the  triumph  of  that  deepest  o  all  moral  and  spiritual  Issues  the 
old  discords  sank  away.  With  \  hat  renewed  inspiration  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  this  Nation  mari  hed  on  to  a  glorious  progress  tin- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

SEES    THE     I  ATION     CONFUSED 

Today  if  the  observer  in  tie  high  stratosphere  were  to  look 
down  on  this  Republic  he  wot;  id  And  a  people  more  sadly  divided 
and  confused  than  at  any  tUie  since  Lincoln's  time.  He  would 
see  the  torch  of  human  liberty  dimming  on  every  continent. 

He  would  And  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world  confused  by  Its  own  Irn  entions;  disordered  in  its  economic 
life;  hurt  by  the  weakening  o:  private  and  public  morals;  arming 
from  fear  of  foreign  violence;  llscouraged  by  vast  destitution  in  a 
land  of  plenty;  frustrated  br  failure  of  age-old  panaceas.  He 
would  find  strange  doctrines  ol  class  struggle,  of  personal  power,  of 
extravagance,  of  debt,  and  of  :iate.  He  would  see  our  Nation  stlU 
piofessing  liberty  yet  pursuing  Ideas  which  limit  and  endanger  the 
liberty  of  men. 

Yet  nonetheless  again  todaj  above  all  this  din  and  discourage- 
ment  rises  that  same  suprem*  chord  of  all  human  emotions— the 
liberty  of  men. 

Three  months  ago  this  obierver  might  have  despaired  of  us. 
But  today  he  would  see  flashes  of  light.  He  would  find  that 
Americans  have  by  the  ballot  again  qwken  their  demand  that  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  be  malitalned.  The  people  have  restored 
much  Independence  to  the  Coigress.  They  have  rettirned  to  ofBce 
men  who  fought  stanchly  f <  r  the  Independence  of  the  courts. 
They  have  lifted  to  leadership  maiiy  young,  vigorous  Governors 
and  backed  them  with  high-ninded  legislatures.  The  people  have 
proved  that  electio:  is  cannot  b<  controlled  by  Government  subsidies. 
Today  this  observer  wotild  iiee  another  ray  of  light  through  all 
this  confusion.  He  would  see  the  people  steadily  forcing  a  clarin- 
catlon  of  national  thought.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  traditional 
liberalism  upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded  and  which 
Lincoln  sustained  are  crowdUig  away  from  the  pseudo-liberalism 
of  the  New  Deal. 

That  philosophy  of  consclotu  or  unconscious  left  wingers  Is  stead- 
Uy  and  openly  unfolding  Itsell .  It  becomes  visible  as  a  mixttire  of 
coercion,  collectivism,  and  lus  for  personal  power  poured  into  the 
American  system  of  free  me*.  And  It  mortgages  the  next  gen- 
eration to  pay  for  It.  Anyway,  their  new  system  Is  satisfying 
enough  to  receive  the  illumina  ting  support  of  the  Communist  front 
and  their  fellow  travelers. 

Here  Indeed  Is  a  paradox.  1  he  Republican  Party  has  become  the 
conservative  party  In  the  sen«i  of  preserving  true  liberalism. 

The  spirit  of  true  liberallsn  Is  to  create  free  men;  it  is  not  the 
coercion  of  men.  True  liberal!  sm  Is  found  not  In  striving  to  spread 
bureaucracy  and  personal  pover  but  in  striving  to  set  bounds  to 
it.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  can  no  more  have  private  eco- 
nomic power  without  checks  and  balances  than  we  can  have  polit- 
ical power  without  checks  i  \nd  balances.  Either  one  leads  to 
coercion.  True  liberalism  se;ks  freedom  from  both  bureaucracy 
and  private  privilege  in  the  confident  belief  that  without  such 
freedom  the  pursuit  of  other  '  )lesslngs  is  In  vain. 

NOT  LINCOLN'S  FORMtTLA 

Whatever  this  New  Deal  system  is.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not 
come  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President  in  his  last  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
made  a  moving  appeal  for  un  ty  In  the  people.  But  the  acerbities 
of  the  times  were  not  mucli  allayed  when  a  few  days  later  at 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner  he  sn)ote  the  to-be-purged  Democrats  with 
hints  to  get  out  of  his  party.  I  That  was  more  of  a  mustard  plaster 
than  an  ointment  of  unity. 

Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  1^  still  more  ground  of  combat  when 
he  observed:  "Does  anyone  loaintaln  that  the  Republican  Party 
from  1868  to  1938  was  the  paity  of  Abraham  Lincoln?"  He  excepts 
possibly  his  own  fifth  cousiii.  He  seems  to  wish  to  purge  the 
Republican  Party  also.  He  <iught  to  read  the  views  of  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt  on  such  policies  ai  his.  But  the  President  of  all  the 
people  did  not  add  to  the  ha  jpy  chemistry  of  national  unity  with 
this  smear  on  the  political  fa  ith  of  half  the  people.  Certainly  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  formula  of  appeasement  does  not  follow  Mr.  Lincoln's 
method  of  "with  malice  towjrd  none;   with  charity  for  aU. 

When  the  great  spirit  of  Ahraham  Lincoln  looks  through  the 
long  corridor  of  time  upon  tl^  party  he  founded  he  sees  that  from 
the  day  of  his  passing  on  th^  torch  tmtU  the  last  day  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  in  office  It  h^  Id  aloft  the  light  of  Inalienable  lib- 
erties of  men.  And  he  know  3  that  pcLrty  never  deviated  from  the 
Constitution  which  he  foiig]  it  to  preserve,  either  in  letter  or  In 
spirit.  And  he  sees  the  Un  on  he  preserved  under  adherence  to 
these  principles  grow  to  the  freatest  nation  on  the  earth. 

BEGAN    mSCTTLATION 

constantly   confronted   with    new 
the  very  product  of  their  own  free- 


HIS    PA  ITT 


peoj  le 


HOLDS 

He   would   witness    a 
hiunan  problems  which  were 
dom  and  progress. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  be 
righteousness  and  social  goo< 
DeaO. 


fooled  by  the  notion  that  economic 
burst  upon  the  world  with  the  New 
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He  would  see  that  a  generation  after  his  time,  when  big  corpora- 
tions and  mass  production  entered  national  life,  it  was  the  Repub- 
lican Party  that  &ret  established  the  concept  that  business  must 
be  regtilated  by  government  if  the  freedom  of  men  was  to  be  pre- 
served. Indeed,  it  was  the  Republican  Party  that  first  initiated 
regulation  against  monopoly  and  business  abtise  in  the  States. 
Over  the  last  60  years  It  created  7  out  of  the  10  great  Federal 
regulating  agencies  of  today.  It  was  Republicans  who  created  the 
income  and  estate  taxes,  that  fortunes  might  not  accumulate  so 
as  to  oppress  the  Nation  and  that  there  might  be  relief  of  tax 
burdens  upon  the  poor. 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  watched  anxiously  when  the  growth 
of  humanltarlanlsm  began  to  press  upon  government.  And  he 
wotild  have  seen  it  was  Republican  State  administrations  that  first 
created  the  limitation  of  hours  for  women,  that  started  the  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  that  initiated  workmen's  compensation  acts. 
State  old-age  pensions,  mothers'  pensions,  public  health,  and  a 
score  of  other  social  reforms.  It  was  Republican  national  adminis- 
trations that  first  brought  these  problems  into  national  scope.  It 
was  they  who  first  proposed  the  Federal  amendment  to  abolish 
child  labor,  who  first  restricted  immigration,  who  first  declared  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  through  the  creation  of  the  mediation 
board,  who  flirst  established  national  public-health  service.  It  was 
Republicans  fighting  for  morals  in  government  who  established 
and  in  every  administration  strengthened  civil  service. 

cms  REPXTBUCAN   POUCIKS 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  be  fooled  that  the  New  Deal  first  dis- 
covered conservation  and  public  works  to  benefit  the  people.  It 
was  Republicans  who  first  built  up  every  single  one  of  the  great 
Federal  policies  dealln??  with  these  problems.  All  over  this  Nation 
are  parks,  forests,  mineral  reservations.  Irrigation  districts,  navi- 
gable rivers,  harbors,  great  bridges  and  canals,  all  the  initiative  of 
Republican  administrations.  The  New  Deal  has  added  a  few  per- 
cent to  the  area  or  totals.  And  they  have  charged  them  to  the  next 
generation. 

It  was  Republicans,  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  platform  pledge, 
who  held  protection  to  workers  from  foreign  standards  of  living  by 
tariffs  and  sought  to  hold  the  Lome  market  for  farmers  against 
peasant  labor  abroad. 

Lincoln  would  have  seen  It  was  a  Republican  administration 
which  first  announced  the  responsibility  of  government  aid  in  time 
of  great  depression.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  admirably 
added  by  Democrats,  failed  to  meet  the  storm  of  1929.  it  was  a 
Republican  administration  which  again  proposed  drastic  banking 
reform.  It  was  Republicans  who.  pending  such  reforms,  created 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatlbn.  the  home  loan  banks,  the 
agricultural  credit  banks,  and  brought  the  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  savings  and  homes  and  insurance  policies  of  all 
the  people. 

FIRST   ORGANIZED   RZLIEP   IN    1930 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  witnessed  a  Republican  administration 
In  1930  the  first  to  announce  the  national  obligation  that  no  Amer- 
ican through  no  fault  of  his  own  should  go  hungry  or  cold,  and 
first  to  organize  Nation-wide  relief  for  the  unemployed.  And  it 
organized  relief  in  a  fashion  which  excluded  corruption,  waste, 
and  demoralization  of  community  responsibility.  And  It  Is  high 
time  to  return  to  a  system  that  does  not  play  politics  with  human 
misery. 

And  Republicans  discovered  one  thing  80  years  ago  which  the  New 
Deal  has  not  rediscovered  yet.  That  Is.  the  greatest  gift  of  govern- 
ment to  the  111  fed.  ill  housed,  and  ill  clothed  is  fidelity  to  govern- 
ment obligation,  less  taxes,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  convertible 
gold  currency. 

And  Mr.  Lincoln  would  observe  that  all  these  years  it  was  Re- 
publicans who  held  to  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which,  while  It 
had  weaknesses,  yet  produced  the  highest  standards  of  living  known 
In  any  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world.  And  It  Is  the  New  Deal 
destruction  of  that  energy,  enterprise,  and  productivity  which  to- 
day imperils  all  the  humanitarian  work  of  these  80  years. 

We  followers  of  Lincoln  lay  no  claim  that  the  Republican  Party, 
or  any  other  party,  has  always  been  perfect.  It  has  at  times 
sorrowed  many  of  us  by  Its  lag  In  prompt  action  and  Its  faulty 
action.  And  we  likewise  credit  the  Democratic  Party  with  great 
service  in  years  gone  by. 

One  thing  is  sure.  With  the  millions  of  Americans  with  faith 
In  this  party  and  with  the  task  now  laid  upon  it  to  restore  liberty 
In  this  land,  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
not  Joined  the  New  Deal. 

RISE  OP  TomrH  An>s  party 

But  the  high  points  of  achievement  of  a  political  party  have  two 
values.  They  are  proof  of  Its  fidelity  to  principles  of  this  Republic. 
They  are  proof  of  Its  ability  to  find  methods  within  these  principles 
which  meet  the  scene  which  changes  with  the  progress  of  Invention 
and  new  ideas.  After  all,  a  party  is  only  an  instrumeniallty  for 
future  service.  The  first  chore  of  a  political  party  out  of  power 
Is  corrective  opposition.  The  oxygen  of  representative  government 
Is  exposure  of  the  witchery  of  half-truth  and  the  curb  of  arrogant 
and  extreme  action.  Its  other  great  duty  Is  to  present  to  the 
country  a  program  of  reform  and  forward  action. 

With  our  reinforced  leadership  In  new  Governors  and  In  Congress 
we  are  strengthened  to  these  purposes.  New  vigor  and  courage 
have  come  to  us  by  the  rise  of  youth  in  our  party. 

The  points  of  opposition  and  programs  for  the  future  au*  rising 
dally  from  county  and  State  organlzatlcns.  from  our  youth  and 
women's  organizations,  from  our  Republican  leaders,  and  our  pro- 


gram committee.  I  have  made  It  my  business  to  study  these  ex- 
pressions dUlgently.  And  I  can  say  at  once  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  party  when  In  major  questions  there 
Is  such  unity  as  there  Is  today.  We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as 
to  details.  We  may  differ  in  expre»lon.  But  we  stldt  together  lu 
principle.    We  are  engaged  in  no  purges  of  honest  men. 

PEOPLB    OnCANO    NEW    EMANCITATION 

These  many  statements  of  Republican  purpose  unzwervlngly  de- 
mand that  moral  standards  In  public  and  private  life  be  regenerated: 
that  humanitarian  action  be  sanely  advanced;  that  eccnon?.lc  pro- 
ductivity be  restored,  that  thrift  be  reenllironed  as  a  national  vir- 
tue; that  private  enterprise  be  sustained  and  regulated  to  prevent 
abuse;  that  personal  liberty  be  safeguarded;  that  reprcaentatlve 
government  be  purified;  that  peace  be  maintained. 

And  the  methods  they  propose  are  based  on  sanity,  common 
sense,  and  constructive  action. 

What  the  everyday  people  of  America  want  Is  not  labels  or  slogans, 
either  imported  or  domestic.  They  denund  emancipation  from 
coercion  and  taxes  and  a  restoration  of  their  Job^. 

Now  that  you  have  for  once  heard  a  few  words  favorable  to  the 
Republican  Party,  let  me  add  a  few  words  about  the  New  DeaJ. 
The  President  has  introduced  us  to  the  seventh  New  Deal  since 
1932.  It  is  also  the  most  expensive  one.  The  new  gamble  with 
the  fate  of  a  people  presents  some  startling  features.  We  have 
need  of  bold  debate  today  as  never  before. 

I  wish  here  to  applaud  the  President's  grasp  of  one  hint  from  the 
election.  That  Is  the  demand  that  the  Congress  be  Independent, 
The  spirit  of  his  acceptance,  however,  reminds  me  of  the  small  boy 
who  took  the  clock  to  pieces.  When  reprimanded,  he  suddenly 
turned  on  his  dad  and  said.  "If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,  then  you 
put  the  thing  together.    I  vrant  to  play  with  my  soldiers." 

PASSED  PERIOD   OP  EXPSRIMSNTS 

We  also  are  grateful  for  the  President's  aasuramce  that  we  have 
passed  the  period  of  experiments  and  should  now  be  free  to  invigor- 
ate the  processes  of  recovery.  This  is  comlorting.  and  It  oonnnns 
our  belief  that  nUlllons  of  our  people  have  had  to  stand  aside  for 
6  years  In  unemployment  and  destitution  to  make  way  for  Ill-fated 
experiments. 

The  country  may  therefore  now  take  up  its  greatest  humanltaolan 
task — that  Is.  to  restore  10.000.000  to  Jobs,  revive  a  paralyzed  agrl- 
cxilture,  and  thereby  really  relieve  20.000.000  destitute;  and  that 
task  must  not  be  obscured  by  proposads  of  entanglement  abroad. 

The  President's  solution  of  this  problem  Is  that  the  Government 
spend  en  a  still  larger  scale.  These  nine  billion  expenditures  and 
a  promise  of  fifty  billion  debt  are  the  most  staulJlng  Budget  pro- 
posals ever  laid  before  the  American  people  in  peacetime. 

I  have  felt  some  anxiety  for  the  punctuation  points.  They  are 
living  a  sad  and  hectic  life  vrandering  auxtund  among  regimented 
cyphers  trying  to  find  some  of  the  old  places  they  used  to  know. 
I  fear  that,  like  the  administration,  they  are  moving  steadily  to 
the  left. 

An  ancient  statesman  advised  that  the  art  of  politics  was  to  find 
new  names  for  policies  that  had  become  unpopular.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  probably  have  phrased  this  aus  the  art  of  fooling  part  of  the 
people  a  little  longer.  So  today  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  more 
cheerful  when  we  know  that  national  spending  snd  deficits  have 
become  "Investing  In  prosperity."  Extravagance  with  other  people's 
money  is  shifted  from  a  sin  to  a  virtue.  The  President  in  his  last 
message  described  some  new  schools  of  thought.  In  fact,  several  of 
them.  In  them  all  songs  of  economic  hallucination  substitute  for 
the  brutal  clang  of  the  cash  register. 

The  first  grade  of  this  high  school  of  economic  romance  teacbe* 
that  we  should  get  back  to  eighty  billions  of  yearly  national  in- 
come, which  we  once  enjoyed  under  Republican  administrations. 
We  are  grateful  that  the  New  Deal  adopts  Republican  attainments 
as  the  Ideal.  But  the  President  says  that  Inasmuch  as  our  present 
Income  Is  only  sixty  billions,  we  orJy  have  to  spend  as  If  we  had 
eighty  billions  tn  order  to  lift  ourselves  up  to  the  Republican  leveL 
As  the  ancient  prospector  said.  "There  ain't  no  gold  In  them  rain- 
bows." That  eighty  billion  national  Income  under  Republican  ad- 
ministration was  due  to  the  people  spending  their  own  money,  not 
in  taxes  but  on  reproductive  enterprises,  creating  new  jobs  for 
men. 

The  next  higher  grade  of  this  new  school  of  budgetary  magic 
seeks  to  hide  these  gigantic  expenditures  by  claiming  Government 
loans  and  public  works  are  investments.  On  the  basis  of  this  hallu- 
cination, my  administration  would  have  shown  a  surplus  of  two 
billion.  In  fact,  the  Budget  of  all  administrations  for  70  years, 
except  the  war  years,  would  have  shown  a  surplus.  We  would  have 
had  such  an  accumulated  surplus  today  that  we  would  have  to 
build  a  vacuum  to  hold  it. 

The  recoverable  loans  are  a  relief  to  the  taxpayer,  but  public 
works  are  not  a  monetary  asset  to  the  Government.  They  aire 
the  clothes  the  Nation  wears.  And  they  wear  out.  They  only  In 
small  degree  Increase  the  earning  power  of  the  people.  Public 
works  and  public  buildings  have  social  value.  But  au  assets  with 
which  to  relieve  taxpayers  they  are  about  as  useful  aa  liabilities  on 
a  balance  sheet.  And  I  trust  the  time  off  for  precinct  work  by  tbe 
W.  P.  A.  Is  not  included  as  an  offset  to  the  national  debt. 

CHALLENGES    NTW    DEAL    riCUXZS 

The  New  Deal's  third  grade  of  economic  make-believe  teaches 
that  the  entire  debt  of  our  national  economic  system,  public  and 
private  together,  is  not  larger  today  than  It  was  In  1929.  But  that 
Is  not  all  the  truth.  Public  debt  is  paying  for  a  dead  tune.  Prlvat* 
debt  is  buying  a  live  one. 
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TlieT  finally  gntSuate  from  ttils  school  of  hi^h  finance  wltii  tbc 
Tmledictoiy  that  expenses  caanoc  be  reduced.  And  this  In  the  face 
of  ttie  fact  that  yearly  for  10  years  prior  to  the  New  Deal,  on  thoir 
basla  of  accounts  and  excepting  loans  since  recovered,  the  expendi- 
tures were  3.5  bUiions  Instead  of  8  biUiODB.  But  that  wm  Be- 
prubllcans. 

I  should  like  to  ee«  a  new  school  established  with  some  home 
truths  for  Its  curriculum.  That  school  would  say  that  to  restore 
jobfl  and  agrlciJture  the  fear  of  men  of  their  OovernmeTit  and  tlie 
shackles  and  taxes  upon  their  energies  must  be  removed  in  order 
that  freemen  may  have  hope  and  oonfldrnce  in  the  future. 

That  school  would  say  that  most  of  the  New  Deal  measures  can 
be  lived  down,  improved,  cured,  or  reformed,  but  that  these  mone- 
tary and  financial  policies  may  defeat  the  Nation. 

That  school  would  say  th<:t  some  day  all  this  will  have  to  be  paid 
tar.  If  it  be  through  taxes,  men  and  women  will  be  handing  their 
wages  to  the  Government  instead  of  buying  things  for  their  own 
betterment. 

Nor  is  that  the  most  Important  eonseqxienee  It  should  teach. 
That  school  wovild  say  one  of  the  deadly  causes  of  destruction  to 
ao  democracies  in  20  jrears  has  been  Government  spending  and 
Inflation.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  says  "this  generation  has  a  rendezvous 
with  deatlny."  The  most  probable  spot  for  that  rendezvous  today 
la  inflation.  When  this  generation  has  gone  up  that  alley,  It  will 
find  freedom  has  gone  and  our  rendezvous  will  be  with  a  full-sized 
dictator. 

CITSTODIAIVS  or  UNCOUC'S  TORCH 

In  concltuion.  let  me  again  say  that  thla  Republic  Is  fotmded  on 
Inalienable  liberties.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  dignity  and  personality 
of  Individual  men  and  women.  It  is  consecrated  to  truth,  Jiistlce, 
tolerance,  and  mercy.  These  Ubortles  and  obligations  are  insepa- 
rable. If  political  freedom.  Intellectual  freedom,  or  economic  free- 
dom are.  any  one  of  them,  undermined,  all  the  others  will  fall. 

These  high  purposes  of  this  Nation  are  being  undermined  by  the 
policies  now  purrtied  at  home  and  by  alien  theories  from  abroad. 
The  first  great  mission  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  the  preservation 
of  these  principles. 

Today  economic  progress  Is  being  paralywd.  That  destruction 
Is  the  destruction  of  social  progress.  The  imperious  necessity  of 
America  is  to  restore  economic  productivity  and  thereby  Jobs  for 
■en.  lliat  alone  can  support  our  humanitarian  aspirations.  For 
aodal  progress  in  csre  of  the  aged,  the  younc;.  the  ill-fed.  the  111- 
elad.  the  ill-housed  there  must  be  parallel  economic  strength.  Eco- 
nomic restoration  Is  the  second  great  mission  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

We  do  not  want  to  become  entangled  In  another  World  War 
abroad.  The  third  great  mission  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  peace 
for  America. 

We  are  the  living  custodians  of  the  torch  which  feD  from  the 
hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  may  again  rekindle  the  heart  and 
mind  of  America  with  the  glow  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future. 
Never  since  Lincoln  has  a  political  party  faced  such  an  opportunity 
for  a  service  to  a  great  people. 


President  George  Washington's  Emphasis  on  Re- 
ligion Seems  Most  Pertinent  Today  With  Our 
Tributes  to  the  Dead  Pontiff,  Pius  XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  17, 1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  it  was 

particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  have  this  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisles  give  such  unstinted  support  to  the  resolution  of 
mine  In  memory  of  Pope  Plus  XI.  Of  all  countries  in  the 
world  this  one  of  ours  has  heen  most  tolerant  toward  all 
religions  and  has  ever  been  willing  to  pay  homage  and  respect 
to  superlative  leaders  in  all  faiths. 

President  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  per- 
haps showed  tlic  way  with  these  psissages  as  models  for  all 
time: 

Of  all  the  dlspcBltlons  and  habits  wtilch  lead  to  political  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indlspe usable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  poUticHui. 
equally  with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  pub- 
Uc  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputaUon.  for  life.  If  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  inve&tigaUon  in 
eoorts  of  Justice?    And  let  \is  with  caution  Indulge  the  suppositloa 


iafiuen  ce 
a:  Id 


can 


that  nK>rallty  can  be  ir. 
be  conceded  to  the 
pc-cu.iar  structure,  reason. 
that    national    morality 
principle. 

It  Is  substantially  true  thai 
of  popular  government.    Tht 
force  to  every  species  of 
friend  to  It,  can  look  with 
foundation  of  the  fabric? 
Importance,  institutions  for 
proportion,  as  the  structure 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that 


fre; 


:CORD 


aint^ined  without  religion.  Whatever  may 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
prevail    in    excltision    at    religious 


virtue  of  morality  is  a  neceasary  spring 

rule.  Indeed,  extends  with  more  ch'  less 

government.     Who,  that  is  a  sincere 

indifference  upon  attempts  to  sliake  the 

]  Tomote.  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 

he  general  diffusion  of  kiuTwledge.    In 

Off  a  government  gives  force  to  public 

bubUc  opinloQ  should  be  enllghteiMd. 


modest  and  balanced.    His  tireless 

i  command  of  languages  demanded 

len.    That  day  began  at  5:30,  and 

fe. 


The  speech  by  the  Falhcr  of  his  Country  and  a  modem 
counterpart  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  where  ihe  stressed  the  need  for  religion, 
democracy,  and  intematianal  good  faith  are  evidences  of  the 
need  for  religion  and  divine  guidance  in  the  body  politic. 

The  death  of  Pope  KusjXI  has  taken  a  world  figiu^  of  his- 
toric ixoportlons,  one  wtiose  passing  means  the  end  of  a, 
leadership  that  has  few  aquals  in  modern  annals.  Fortified 
mentally  by  scholarship  land  diplomatic  zeal  and  equipped 
physically  with  robust  health,  his  love  of  the  outdoors  and 
especially  mountain  climbing  must  appeal  to  all  healthy,  virile 
Americans. 

Withal,  he  was  superbl 
efforts  with  his  phenome: 
a  longer  day  than  most 
4nto  it  he  crowded  a  full 

He  exhibited  Gallilean  1  orbearance  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
that  most  men  could  not  burmount.  "Love  your  enemies,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  yju."  He  lived  that  admonition,  for 
his  goal  was  the  goal  of  tl  e  Scriptures — 

If  it  be  possible,  as  much  i «  is  In  you,  have  peace  with  all  men. 

He  was  realistic,  for  he  ( ;oncluded  pacts  with  countries  some 
of  which  were  not  of  his  faith.  He  was  most  solicitous  for 
protection  of  minorities,  a  id  from  his  treaties  has  come  surest 
protection  for  the  minorit  es  of  his  faith  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

His  fight  for  the  aolemi  lity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  code  in 
a  world  torn  by  f orgetfuln  ess  and  even  malice  has  done  much 
to  temper  the  onward  spi  ead  of  educated  intelligence  devoid 
of  moral  principles.  Cert  linly  his  great  encyclicals  are  docu- 
ments of  liberalism. 

No  man  was  fairer,  ae  exalted  the  principle  of  audi 
alteram  partem  to  the  lighest  virtue.  His  problems  were 
Infinite — the  countless  hplocausts  of  Russia's  gigantic  up- 
heaval, its  twin  countetparts  in  Mexico  and  Spain,  the 
awful  horror  of  the  blodd  lusts  of  Bela  Kim,  the  forceful 
movements  of  the  rising  $un  of  Japan,  the  fierce  changes  in 
Italy  amid  the  early  dats  of  chaos.  Prance's  poUcy  of  re- 
venge, CJermany's  emergiice  from  imder  that  heel  and  her 
subsequent  days  of  conflict  with  the  world  and  the  papacy. 
His  children  had  suffered  the  knout,  the  gallows,  and  even 

of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics, 
nothing  caught  his  attention  and 
ramatic  and  his  love  of  adventure 
ihall  Josef  Pilsudski  triumph- 
and  execution  for  his  country, 
ndorsement  of  General  Weygand, 
one  of  Prance's  three  gre|itest  military  geniuses.  The  Polish 
hero,  the  incarnation  of  I  Polish  nationalian,  stood  athwart 
the  "red"  menace  from  the  north.  The  late  Pope  had  been 
sent  there  by  his  superior  i,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Polish 
nationalism  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Never  in  history  did  re  igious  zeal,  faith,  and  courage  play 
so  great  a  part  in  a  mtion's  defense.  The  mysticism  in 
Pilsudski  summoned  his  )wn  strength  to  impart  to  his  fol- 
lowers a  belief  in  another  "miracle  of  the  Mame."  He  cre- 
ated the  inspiring  beUef  in  a  new  "miracle  to  be  of  the 
Vistula." 

The  "red"  forces  were  ^  rithin  6  miles  of  Warsaw  when  the 
inspired  Pilsudski  attacked  them  in  the  flank  and  in  the 
rear.  The  tremendous  chrush  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
the  fighting  qualities  of  his  men  made  the  strategy  superbly 
successful.    The  day  was  won  and  Pope  Pius  XI  breathed  a 


Siberian  exile  in  the  Unl 
In  world  affairs  perha 
engaged  his  sense  of  the 
as  the  struggles  then  of 
ing  over  prison  starvati 
fortified  by  the  military 


sigh  of  intense  relief  as 


weil  as  enjoyed  the  breath  of  one 
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who  was  a  witness  of  superlative  courage  under  tremendous 
odds. 

The  Catholic  Curia  with  Its  fount  of  leadership  In  Pope 
Pius  fought  the  "red  "  menace  because  of  its  materialistic 
base,  for  its  doctrine  of  class  warfare;  and  its  attack  on  pri- 
vate property  went  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Cer- 
tainly the  Catholic  viewpoint  on  property  is  that  the  right  to 
own  private  property.  Including  the  means  of  production,  is 
derived  from  nature  and  not  from  the  state.  That  means  that 
the  state  cannot  abolish  private  property,  though  its  limits 
may  be  defined,  and  under  certain  cases  the  state  may  reserve 
to  itself  greater  restrictions  if  events  are  endangering  the 
public  welfare.  Pope  Pius  firmly  pushed  this  view  with  its 
obvious  exceptions  in  hydroelectric  power  stations,  public 
utilities,  and  munitions  of  war.  But  none  opposed  more 
strongly  than  he  the  nationalization  of  all  the  means  of 
production. 
Pope  Pius  XI  superbly  merits  the  promise  of  Matthew — 
Blessed  are  the  i>eacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood. 


Why  No  Blimps? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  15.  1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  H.  R.  3791 
contains  a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  Air  Corps  with  such  number  of  air- 
ships and  free  and  captive  balloons  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  training  purposes,  no  mention  of  the  utility 
and  serviceability  of  the  blimp  or  nonrlgid  airship  was  made 
during  the  House  debate  and  discussion  leading  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bilL 

It  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  the  small  nonrlgid 
airship,  commonly  called  the  blimp,  was  of  tremendous  value 
for  coastal  defense,  coastal  patrol  duty,  mine  destruction,  and 
anti-submarine  work  during  the  World  War.  A  nonrigid 
airship  of  this  type  has  been  seen  by  all  of  us  for  one  flies 
nearly  continuously  over  the  city  of  Washington. 

Commander  T.  O.  W.  Settle.  United  States  Navy,  is  one 
of  our  great  balloonists  and  has  made  several  historic  flights, 
including  one  into  the  stratosphere.  His  recent  ariicles  ap- 
pearing in  the  February  1939  issue  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  "Why  No  Blimps?"  is  most  interesting 
and  enlightening.    I  quote  the  commander's  ariicle: 

[Prom  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  of  February 

1939] 

-,J  WHT    NO   BLIMPS? 

(By  Commander  T.  O.  W.  Settle.  United  States  Navy) 
The  blimp  (nonrlgid  airship)  has  the  dubious  honor  of  occupy- 
ing the  "forgotten  ships"  niche  in  the  present-day  Na%'y's  museum 
of  ship  types.  This  niche  has  previously  been  tenanted  by  the 
airplane,  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat,  the  ironclad,  and  so  on 
back  to  the  days  of  antiquity  when  eminent  brows  were  lifted  at 
the  revolutionary  idea  of  Introducing  sail  Into  the  oared  navies. 
The  blimp  currently  shares  its  niche  with  the  rigid  (Zeppelin) 
airship;  but  since  the  latter  is  bigger  and  therefore  presvimably 
better  able  to  look  out  for  Itself,  this  brief  plea  for  the  "halt  and 
the  lame"  Is  In  behalf  of  the  blimp  alone. 

Following  are  general  statistics  of  British  blimps  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1914-18  war,  that  is.  from  June  1917  to  October  1918. 
inclusive : 

(a)  Average  ntimber  of  ships  In  service —  56 

(b)  Total  number  of  patrols 9.059 

(c)  Total  number  of  escort.s 2.210 

(d)  Total  ship-hours  under  way 59.703.6 

(e)  Total  ship-mUes  steamed 1,496.008 

(f)  Mines  sighted 

(g)  Mines  destroyed 

(h)   Submarines  sighted 

(1)  Submarines  attacked  (by  gunfire  or  bombs) 


134 
73 
49 
27 


Of   these,  21   "subs"   were 
aUack. 


"turned   over"   to   surface   cnftt   for 


Germany.  France,  and  the  United  States  operated  numbers  of 
blimps.  No  blimp-escorted  convov  was  attacked  by  a  submarine. 
German  Zeppelin  bombing  raids  linger  in  the  public  mind,  but  these 
were  less  than  15  percent  of  German  airship  (Zeppelin  and  blimp) 
activities.  Zeppelin  patrolling  of  the  North  Sea  and  Parseval 
(bUmp)  pauolUng  of  the  German  coasts  on  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  were  of  inestimable  value  and  faclltUted  keeping  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  Intact  and  ready  for  a  fleet  action. 

ShcrUy  after  the  armistice  the  British  NS~J1,  with  a  gross  lift 
of  about  10  tons,  carried  out  an  endurance  flight  of  101  hours  under 
way.     (The  NS  class  was  slightly  larger  than  our  present  K  class  ) 

Obviously  blimps  were  of  value  In  1914-18:  no  power  would  have 
expended  the  effort  Indicated  In  the  at>ove  figures  on  a  tvp**  unless 
worth-while  rc«ults  were  obtained.  Thoy  were  u'lUied  'in  convoy 
escort,  harbor  entrance,  and  coastal  antisubmarine  patrol  Our 
officers  who  served  in  the  Queenstown  and  Brest  destmyera  remem- 
ber them;  some  msy  recall  twinges  of  envy  toward  the  blimp  pilots, 
who  didn't  have  the  particular  brand  of  mlbt-rable  ekist?nce  at  ae« 
that  was  the  lot  of  destroyer  sailors.  A  great  many  of  three  war- 
time blimps  cracked  up  from  various  causes.  Insufltelently  experi- 
enced crews  being  a  high-frequency  Ingredient.  Of  course,  a  lot  of 
submarines,  airplanes,  and  other  light  craft  cracked  up.  too;  and 
few  of  our  destroyers.  In  the  relatively  short  lime  we  were  in  Ihs 
war.  came  out  without  having  had  major  casualties  of  one  kind  or 
another.  All  naval  types  are  expendable  for  "Just  cause."  I.  e..  If 
commenstirate  results  are  obtained  prior  to  or  during  expenditure. 

The  blimp  Justified  Itself  in  1914-18.  Would  it  be  of  comparable 
value  In  war  now?  Or  should  It  be  relegated  to  a  pernument  biilH 
In  the  "forgotten  ships"  cemetery?  We  should  either  develop  and 
practice  with  this  arm  in  peacetime,  along  with  the  other  naval 
arms,  or  we  should  give  It  up  at  once,  except  for  a  few  blimps  to 
provide  the  indispensable  training  for  rigid  airship  crews. 

The  blimp  is  a  coastal  and  insular  waters  craft.  Let's  compare 
its  performance  attributes  with  those  of  other  coastal  t3rpe8: 

(a)  Sp>eed:  High  (0-60  knots):  except  low  relative  to  airplanes. 

(b)  Ckunbat:  Small  offensive  power,  and  as  vulnerable  as  other 
coastal  tjrpes;  however.  It  can  effectively  sight  and  depth-charge 
submerged  submarines  and  is  superior  here  to  other  types.  Good 
gun  platform  for  heavy  machine  guns  and  bombs. 

(c)  As  observation  platform:  Superior  to  other  types. 

(d)  Weather  worthiness:  Intermediate  position  between  surface 
and  subsurface  craft  and  airplanes;  can  operate  at  night  and  in  low 
visibility. 

(e)  Maneuverability:  Between  surface  or  subsurface  craft  and 
airplanes. 

(f )  Detectabillty  (from  other  craft) :  High,  except  In  low  vM- 
bfilty  or  when  stratus  cloud  is  available  to  take  cover  in. 

(g)  Cost  (construction  and  operation)  :  Low  compared  to  other 
coastal  tjrpes  except  small  motorboats  and  small   planes. 

Along  with  other  tjrpes.  the  blimp  has  advanced  In  material  and 
performance  since  1918;  Improved  engines,  fuel,  fabrics,  metal  em- 
pennage surfaces,  lifting  gas  (helium.  United  SUtea).  and  ground 
taclcle  are  available.  The  blimp  has  at  least  retained  lU  ponltlon 
relative  to  surface  and  sut>surface  craft.  The  airplane,  with  more 
intensive  development,  has  increased  Its  "lead"  in  speed  and  maneu- 
verability, and  this  has  served  to  make  the  blimp  and  the  airplane 
more  complementary.  1cm  overlapping,  in  their  retpecUve  (unc- 
tions In  coastal  waters. 

Several  facts  are  clear: 

( 1 )  Enemy  raidsr's  planes  can  readUy  sink  our  bllnfM. 

(2)  Blimps  must  keep  clear  of  enemy  siirface  gunfire  by  their 
speed  and  mobility,  or  by  "submerging"  in  or  above  douda. 

(3)  Blimps  are  antisubmarine  craft  "par  ezceileixx"  in  ooMtal 
waters  as  convoy  escorts  and  station  patrols. 

(4)  Blimps  are  effecUve  In  coastal  waters  (or  mine  and  search 
operations. 

With  our  prodigious  coast  lines,  continental  and  insular,  and  the 
resultant  high  wartime  value  to  us  of  blimps  is  otir  present  neglect 
of  this  type  Just  another  example  of  the  typically  American  lack  of 
foresight  in  matters  of  national  defense? 

With  such  an  impressive  record  of  wartime  perfonoance  one  may 
well  ask.  Why  have  the  British  failed  to  carry  on  with  blimps  and 
why  have  the  Japanese  not  developed  them?  The  answer  u  that 
neither  of  these  powers  has  the  enormotis  coast  lines  In  their  home 
islands  that  we  have  on  our  continental  shores.  Furthermore  the 
British  after  the  war  fell  Into  a  state  of  general  apathy  toward 
national  defense  similar  in  nattire,  if  not  In  degree,  to  otir  own 
paclflstlc  "slipping."  The  Japanese  have  not  since  1905  been  seri- 
ously threatened  by  naval  attack  In  their  home  waters  and  have 
expended  their  limited  resources  In  directions  of  more  Immediate 
urgency  than  lighter  than  air.  It  Is  predicted,  however,  that  after 
completion  of  their  China  campaign  the  Japanese  will  take  up  air- 
ships. Zeppelins,  and  blimps.  Lack  of  helium  has  also  dlscotiraged 
peacetime  utilization  of  blimps  by  European  nations,  but  a  recent 
news  Item  reported  a  hurriedly  uncrated  and  erectrxl  French  blimp 
successfully  carrying  out  a  searching  mission  in  the  Mediterranean 
war  zone. 

What  ought  we  to  do?  We  should  provide  during  the  tiext,  hj, 
5  years: 

(A)  Navy  materiel:  (1)  Blimp  bases  (docks,  shops)  and  blimp 
masts  (intermediste)  should  be  set  up  In  all  naval  districts  and  In 
the  West  Indies.  Aleutians,  Samoa,  Guam,  and  Philippine  Islands 
also  if  political  prospects  warrant.  (2)  Blimps  should  be  built  and 
aseign«l  to  such  bases,  to  provide  adequate  coastal  and  Insular 
coverage  with  this  type,  and  to  serve  in  peacetime  utility  func- 
tions, such  as  fleet  practice  photography  and   obsenritlons.      (8) 


if 
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Certain  develc5pinent  projects  nmat  be  prosecuted,  such  as  base  and 
expodltlonary  ({Tound  equipment,  sea-water  ballast  pick-up,  water 
Iftodlngs.  spy  basket,  etc. 

(B)  InduBtrUl  backgroxind:  Several  manvrfacturers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bid  on  blimp  construction  to  Insure  the  availability 
oi  building  yards  to  supply  wartime  needs. 

(C)  Personnel  (most  important) :  A  far-sighted  training  program 
for  ofllcers.  enlisted  men,  and  reservists  (caaets)  must  be  adopted 
to  provide  blimp  crews  for  peacetime  training  and  development, 
and  for  wartime  expansion. 

In  ccncluslon.  it  would  appear  that  the  answer  to  this  article's 
title,  "Why  no  blimps?",  actually  does  lie  In  the  peculiar  quirk  of 
American  psychology  which  has  made  us,  throughout  our  national 
hUtory.  rather  erratic  as  to  "kinds'  and  "nimibers"  In  our  fleets. 
It  Is  the  writer's  dismal  prophecy,  which  he  hopes  will  not  be  ful- 
filled, that  when  our  next  war  breaks  upon  us  we  will,  as  at  present, 
have  (practically)  no  blimps,  will  need  them  badly,  will  "run  in 
circles,  yell  and  shout"  for  someone  to  build  them  for  us,  and  will 
have  no  crews  to  man  them  If  and  when  built. 


Trans-Pacific  Air  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICXn" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Fehruary  17,  1939 


8TATEMEKT  OP  HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE.  RESIDENT  COM- 
MISSIONER FROM  THE  PHIUPPTNBS.  BEFORE  THE  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY,  FEBRUARY  17.   1939 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  there  Is 
one  who  Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  progress  of  our  air 
forces  in  the  titanic  struggle  that  is  going  on  for  trade 
supremacy  In  the  air.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the  suc- 
cinct and  Important  contribution  to  that  service  as  empha- 
sized in  the  brief  of  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Euzau)e,  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Philippines,  as  presented  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  in  the  matter  of  our  trans-Pacific  air 
service. 

The  brief  is  as  follows: 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
I  appear  before  your  honorable  Authority  In  connection  with  your 
inquiry  relating  to  the  trans-Paclflc  air  service.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  indulgence  and  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  on  this  vital  question. 

May  I  first  read  to  you  a  cable  from  His  Eixcellency.  Manuel  L. 
Queaon,  President  of  the  Philippines,  which  I  received  yesterday? 

"Am  informed  hearings  wlU  be  held  on  February  14  before  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Authority  regarding  Increased  compensation  for  carry- 
ing trans-Paclflc  air  mall.  Tbe  continuance  of  this  service  is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  people  and  business  interests  of 
the  Philippines.  Please  convey  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
my  earnest  hope  that  favorable  consideration  may  be  given  to  meas- 
ures that  win  help  to  assure  the  continuance  of  this  mvaluable 
aerviee  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

"QtTDION." 

.  ir(n  approaching  the  matter  under  consideration  I  am  Impelled  to 
inclVKle  In  my  remarks  certain  observations  of  a  personal  nature,  la 
the  belief  that,  aside  from  the  economic  and  other  practical  con- 
siderations, there  are  certain  sentimental  phases  which  are  pertinent 
to  Its  discussion. 

On  Noveml)er  29,  1935,  the  day  the  Chivn  Clipper  arrived  in 
BCanlla,  completing  the  first  couunerclal  flight  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  was  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  participate  m  that 
memorable  event.  I  happened  to  be  In  a  choice  position  from 
which  to  view  the  flying  boat  as  It  came  gliding  to  a  perfect  land- 
ing on  Philippine  waters.  I  was  only  a  few  yards  from  where  It 
finally  anchored.  It  was  Indeed  a  magnificent  and  unforgettable 
spectacle.    Everyone  was  flUed  with  emotion  and  admlraUon. 

Just  a  few  mmutes  before  this  the  China  Clipper  came  into  view 
many  mUes  out  over  the  sea,  and  we  watched  it  gradually  and 
majestically  approach  the  city.  Soon  it  was  hovering  over  Manila. 
and  then  in  an  incredibly  few  moments  it  glided  down  on  the 
serene  waters  of  Manila  Bay  amid  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  thou- 
sands of  oiar  people.  Truly  It  was  an  historic  event — a  moment  of 
triumph  and  pride  for  Americans  and  for  America  as  a  nation.  It 
was  an  achievement  comparable  to  the  great  discoveries  of  past 
centuries. 

The  China  Clipper,  incidentally,  was  under  the  command  of  that 
hero,  Capt.  Edwin  Musick.  whose  imtimely  death  is  one  of  the  great 
leases  to  commercial  aviation. 

The  success  of  the  Pan-American  Airways  In  spanning  the 
Pacific  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  tremendous  possibilities  of 


transoceanic  commercial  avteilon.  It  has  proved  that  what  had 
been  considered  a  practical  Im  poeslblllty  only  a  few  years  ago  co\Ud 
be  successfuUy  accomplished  through  proper  scientific  study  and 
thorough  preparation.  Moreover.  It  further  demonstrated  the  great 
American  pioneering  spirit  toi  forge  ahead  in  the  conquest  of  the 
air  regardless  of  the  cost  or  rteks  involved. 

We  in  the  Philippines  were  proud  of  that  event.  We  had  done 
all  we  could  to  encourage  It  The  clipper  landed  on  what  we  are 
pleased  to  have  given  to  the  ;  i»an-Amerlcan  Airways  as  an  air-base 
franchise. 

In  discussing  the  service  vihlch  the  Pan-American  Airways  has 
rendered  through  Its  trans-Faclflc  airlines,  may  I  for  a  moment 
digress  to  make  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  significant  point? 

As  Is  well  known,  Manila  liay  Is  acctistomed  to  merchant  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  all  nationii.  British,  Japanese.  Norwegian,  and 
Danish  ships  all  usually  newlr  built,  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
t3rpes  of  Diesel  motors  and  i  )thcr  up-to-date  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances, are  constantly  In  out  waters.  They  render  reasonably  con- 
venient accommodations  amd  facilities  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  zonstramed  to  make  the  observation 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  steamers,  most  of  the  American 
ships  which  enter  the  bay  an;  antiquated,  built  durmg  the  war  In 
an  emergency,  and  generally  lacking  the  equipment  and  facilities 
to  place  them  in  a  competitive  position  with  the  modern  fleets  of 
other  nations.  I  am  not  unrilndful  of  the  strides  which  you  are 
now  making  under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  your  American  ships 
will  vie  with  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world. 

But  in  striking  contrast  to  the  present  maritime  situation  is  the 
unquestionable  "supremacy  of  the  United  States  In  trans-Pacific 
air  transportation.  The  United  States  stands  unsurpassed.  It  Is 
a  peer  In  this  enterprise  of  the  air.  Its  accomplishment  In  pro- 
viding excellent  service  for  passengers,  mail,  and  light  cargo,  main- 
taining a  steady  schedule  foi*  several  years  and  an  enviable  record 
of  safety  and  competent  sujiervlslcn  is  a  matter  of  international 
discussion.  It  seenis,  therefore,  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  would  fail  to  support  any  reasonable  proposed  for  the 
Improvement,  development,  iind  expansion  of  a  project  In  which 
it  has  no  rival. 

Prom  a  practical  and  busli  ess  standpomt  the  Pacific  air  service, 
such  as  that  rendered  by  the  Pan-American  Airways,  may  be 
viewed  from  three  angles,  tie  himianitarlan,  cultural,  and  com- 
mercial. 

As  to  the  humanitarian  service,  I  have  In  mind  unforeseen 
national  calamities,  such  ae  floods,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  or 
other  disaster.  Immediate  shipments  of  medical  supplies,  serums, 
and  food  by  clipper  to  the  distressed  areas  would  be  vital  to  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  stfferlng  and  loss  cf  life  and  property. 
This  Is  of  inestimable  value  Its  significance  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  If  wc  visualize  for  a  moment  the  pitiable  plight  of  a 
nation  in  distress,  luiable  to  obtain  inunedlate  relief  through  lack 
of  speedy  transportation  fact  Itles. 

The  cxilttiral  benefits  derlv<d  from  this  service  are  no  less  signifi- 
cant. Newspapers,  periodicals,  motion  pictures,  advertising  ma- 
terial^ and  other  media  of  e<  ucatlon  and  information  can  now  be 
sent  overseas  through  the  all  service.  The  result  Is  that  American 
cultural  contacts  wltb  ttie  I'hUlpplnes  and  the  Orient  are  being 
drawn  closer  together. 

The  commercial  advantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  are  too  innumerable  to  catalog.  I  shall  attempt  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

Not  long  ago  cable  or  radid  commxmlcatlon  was  used  almost  ex- 
clxislvely  by  business  firms  i.t  considerable  expense.  Now  the  air 
service  Is  available  at  mucla  li  '.bb  outlay.  Wbere  It  was  Impossible  to 
communicate  detailed  messa  jes  through  the  cable  or  the  radio.  It 
is  now  convenient  and  practical  to  convey  them  through  the  air 
mail.  As  a  businessman  in  ttie  Philippines,  I  can  and  do  appreciate 
what  this  has  meant  commercially  to  the  two  countries. 

Trade  transactions  In  general  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  quick 

ts  through  the   air   mail.     The   con- 
to  which  to  arrange  for  banking 
merchandise. 

Pacific  service.  American  and  Phlllp- 
the  same  advantages  as  Europeans, 
who  are  favored  by  the  fast_kir  transportation  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Europe,  established  by  the  Eoglish  and  Dutch  air  Unes.  American 
commerce  and  trade  in  the  P  kclflc,  with  the  Philippmes  as  the  east- 
em  air  terminal,  has  thus  received  a  new  Ijx^jetus  for  further 
development  and  expansion. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  <  well  briefly  upon  the  benefits  which 
todlvldual  classes  of  buslne  s  derive  from  the  Pacific  air  service. 
To  machinery  and  suppl]  houses,  the  saving  in  time  accom- 
plished is  aU-impcHtant,  inai  much  as  It  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  secure  engineering  data,  slueprlnts,  advertising  copy,  and  even 
spare  parts,  which  are  so  esiential  to  the  sert-iclng  of  such  equip- 
ment. In  some  cases  the  feasibility  of  shipping  machinery  by  air 
express  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  several  weeks  of  operation. 

In  the  textile  industry  tt  e  fact  that  samples  can  now  be  sent 
by  air  Is  responsible  for  moi  Ing  American  mantifacturers  closer  to 
the  Philippine  market,  mailing  It  practical  for  them  to  compete 
profitably  with  Japanese  and  other  exporters,  who  had  made  deep 
Inroads  Into  the  textile  bui  tness  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  necessary  for  Ainerican  textUe  manufacturers  to  send 
samples  to  the  Philippine!?  by  surface  transportation,  which 
requirAl  approximately  4  w^eks  In  transit. 

With  respect  to  the  embroidery  Industry  In  the  Philippines,  air 
transportation    Is    proving    Indispensable.    Shipments    of    sample 
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embroideries  may  be  made  from  New  York  to  ManUa.  and  the 
Philippine  embroidery  made  up  from  those  samples,  and  shipped  to 
the  American  markets  so  as  to  be  available  before  the  swiftly 
changing  styles  have  depreciated  the  value  of  these  embroideries. 
Tliere  has  been  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  use  of  the  air 
express  and  air-mail  service  by  the  textile  and  embroidery  trades 
in  both  countries. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  air-mail  service  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
efllcient  and  practical  conduct  of  modern  business  In  the  Pacific, 
not  only  In  providing  for  quicker  transmission  of  busmess  corre- 
spondence and  communication  but  In  drawing  closer  the  cultural 
and  social  ties  of  these  two  countries.  To  the  humanitarians,  cxil- 
turlsts,  and  Industrialists,  the  air  service  hsis  placed  the  Philippines 
within  easy  reach  for  the  dissemination  of  American  culture  and 
Ideas,  and  the  expansion  of  American  trade  and  commerce. 

This  air  service  has  become  a  practical  necessity  to  all.  It  Is  a 
byword  for  dependability.  It  has  literally  shrunk  the  Pacific  and 
made  the  world  much  smaller.  The  tremendous  advantages  (rf 
bringing  the  peoples  of  these  widely  separated  areas  together  in 
closer  contact  and  understanding  cannot  be  measured  tn  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  representative  of  my  govern- 
ment, I  voice  the  sentiments  of  our  15,000.000  people  when  I  strongly 
endorse  and  support  the  program  of  development  and  expansion 
of  the  facilities  cf  the  trans-Pacific  air  service. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  desirability  of  urging  the  expansion 
of  this  splendid  service  which  has  proven  Its  usefulness  and  which 
has  become  indispensable  to  our  peoples.  Its  achievements  in  the 
past,  as  weU  as  in  the  future,  are,  and  will  be,  a  source  of  honor 
and  prestige  to  the  United  States.  As  FUipinos.  we,  too.  are  Justly 
proud  of  the  successful  culmmation  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  and 
bask  m  the  reflected  light  of  your  glory. 


For  the  General  Welfare  and  Economic  Security  of 
Children,  Mothers,  and  Aged 
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SPEECH   OF   HON.   WILLIAM   I.    SIROVICH,   OF   NEW   YORK.   IN 
THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES,    APRIL    16,    1935 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
the  following  speech  which  I  delivered  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  16,  1935: 

Mr.  DoTTGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  45  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  |Mr.  SnioviCH|. 

Mr.  SuiovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  life  Is  a  Journey  upon  the  road 
to  death.  Some  of  us  quickly  end  our  pilgrimage  at  the  station 
marked  "Infancy."  Shortly  thereafter  others  complete  their  mission 
upon  the  course  named  "childhood."  Many  fall  by  the  wayside  on 
the  grave  marked  "adolescence."  Countless  numbers  falter  on  the 
highway  called  "young  age."  Innumerable  throngs  collapse  upon 
the  main  road  marked  "middle  age."  Eventually  all  the  rest  who  have 
escaped  the  perils  along  this  mysterious  road  conclude  their  Journey 
to  eternity  when  they  pass  from  the  station  "old  age."  through  the 
gates  of  death,  to  that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveler  ever  returns. 

The  present  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  one  that 
provides  for  and  attempts  to  take  care  of  every  victim  of  social 
and  economic  insecurity  from  the  time  of  birth  until  death.  This 
humane  legislation  begins  with  the  queen  and  the  angel  of  the 
home,  the  mother.  Since  God  could  not  be  everywhere.  He  created 
mothers  to  take  His  place.  This  bill  makes  it  possible  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  every  expectant  mother  in  the  villages  and  rural  sec- 
tions of  our  country  during  the  critical  periods  of  her  life's  existence, 
which  are  childbirth  and  the  preceding  prenatal  care.  In  the  past 
millions  of  mothers  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  died  on 
the  altar  of  childbirth,  caused  by  the  disease  known  as  puerperal 
sepsis,  or  blood  poisoning. 

It  was  In  the  year  1843  when  the  distinguished  New  England  doc- 
tor, surgeon,  and  hterary  genius,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  then  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  announced  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry  that 
puerperal  sepsis,  commonly  known  as  blood  poisoning,  from  which 
thousands  of  mothers  In  his  time  had  died  after  childbirth,  was  due 
to  nothing  else  but  dirt.  This  disease  was  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  dirt  into  the  generative  tract  by  unclean  hands  and  unsani- 
tary material  used  during  the  period  of  obstetric  delivery.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  laughed  at.  Jeered  at,  humiliated,  and  htunbled. 
as  are  ail  men  and  women  who  are  pioneers  and  crusaders  in  a  new 
line  of  thought  or  endeavor. 

Several  years  later  Professor  Semmelwelss.  an  obstetric  professor 
In  the  University  of  Budapest.  Hungary,  from  1860  to  1865.  un- 
familiar with  Dr.  Holmes'  views,  annovmced  to  the  physlciaziB  of 


Austria  and  Rimgary  his  belief  that  puerperal  wpsto  was  eaxiaed  by 
unclean  methods  of  delivery  that  spread  InftTtlrn  through  dirt. 
His  fellow  physicians  and  the  mldwives  of  his  time  e.xcorlated  and 
pilloried  him.  They  denounced  his  views.  Thry  laughed  at  h:m. 
They  literally  spat  at  him.  His  delicate  mind  and  his  sensitive  soul 
cculd  not  resist  nor  withstand  the  ravages  of  this  ridicule  ^e  lost 
his  reason  and  in  1864  died  in  an  Insane  Institution  in  Budapest. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Budapest  I  f-tood  In  reverence  In 
front  of  a  beautiful  monument  that  Hungary  had  belatedly  erected 
to  commemorate  the  memory,  the  name,  and  the  fame  of  its  illus- 
trious pioneer  and  crusader.  Professor  Semmelwelss.  Here  was  a 
scholar  and  a  scientist  who  was  driven  to  his  death  because  he  had 
given  tlie  world  the  principles  that  other  physicians  and  surgeoni 
today  believe  in,  that  puerperal  sepsis  or  blood  poisoning,  catised 
In  childbirth.  Is  due  to  a  dirt  infection  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  mUIlons  spent  each  year  to  nursea.  mldwives, 
and  doctors  to  help  them  bring  children  Into  the  world  cleanly  and 
healthily  would  not  only  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  mothers  but 
would  also  usher  the  young  Into  the  world  In  healthier,  more  sani- 
tary, aiul  more  decent  conditions. 

In  the  rural  sections  of  the  United  States  and  In  the  smaller 
vlUages  we  have  very  lew  nurses,  mldwives.  or  doctors.  A  Mndly 
friend,  male  or  female,  may  be  the  only  one  to  help  to  bring  the 
child  into  the  world.  This  humane  and  convtructive  legislation, 
embodied  In  this  bill,  would  save  the  L'ves  of  millions  of  our  mothers 
in  the  future,  and  help  to  perpetuate  the  home  and  the  angel  of  the 
home — the  mother. 

Mr.  Chairman,  previously  this  maternal  legislation  was  known  as 
the  Shepherd -Towner  Act  or  the  Shepherd -Bankhesd  Act.  This 
legislation  u-as  only  put  Into  operation  for  a  few  years  and  died 
because  no  appropriations  were  made  to  perpetuate  its  work.  In  the 
past  its  work  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  present  legis- 
lation wUl  be  permanent  and  a  living  monument  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

This  bUl  makes  Its  tenure  permanent  tn  character  snd  lasting  ta 
Its  results.  It  will  be  an  Ideal  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  every 
civilized  government  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  section  of  this  humane  and  constructive 
bill  provides  for  child  welfare.  This  section  would  take  care  of  In- 
fancy and  childhood  until  the  age  of  puberty  The  weakest  links 
In  the  chain  of  home  life  everywhere  are  the  two  extremes  of  life, 
young  age  and  old  age  A  generation  ago  one  out  of  every  four  yotmg 
that  were  brought  into  the  world  died  during  the  stage  of  Infancy. 
They  had  no  opportimlty  to  develop  into  childhood  or  adoleseence. 
Today,  through  the  medium  of  science  and  medicine,  through  sertmi 
and  antitoxin,  and  the  countless  contributions  of  prophylactic 
treatments,  coupled  with  hygienic  regulations  and  legal  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  exploitation  of  childhood,  we  are  enabled  to  raise 
children,  with  the  result  that  the  mortality  tables  today  show  only 
one  out  of  eight  dying  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  develop  Into 
young  advUt  life. 

The  laws  of  our  country  and  society  have  aided  the  young 
children  of  the  present  generation  by  prolonging  legal  child- 
hood to  the  age  of  16,  which  ends  the  compulsory  educational 
period  required  by  law. 

A  soldier  fighting  in  the  trenches  of  Prance,  with  bullets  passing 
and  bombs  exploding  over  him.  with  poison  gas  about  him.  has  a 
better  chance  to  escape  with  bis  life,  than  has  a  chUd  coming  Into 
the  world  to  live  and  to  reach  young  adult  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mother  may  be  the  queen  of  the  home,  but 
the  father  Is  the  breadwinner,  the  provider,  who  keeps  the  home 
intact.  The  home  is  the  foundation  of  all  society.  Upon  it  the 
superstructure  of  all  government  must  rise.  Destroy  the  home 
and  you  destroy  the  most  sacred  human  Institution  devised  by 
mankind. 

Death,  through  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner,  has  broken  many 
a  home.  For  centuries  the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  child- 
dren  have  cried  aloud  for  help  and  assistance  In  their  tragic 
periods  of  economic  Insecurity.  In  the  past  the  only  recourse  for 
orphaned  children  was  the  pocnrhouse.  almshouse,  and  the  orphan 
asylum. 

The  twentieth  century  of  civilization  has  awakened  our  citizens 
to  the  duty  and  obligations  they  owe  to  these  unfortunate  orphans. 
Forty  States  in  our  Union  have  thus  far  enacted  widows'  pen- 
sions or  child-welfare  laws,  to  protect  these  Innocent  orphaned 
victims  of  previous  inhuman  capitalistic  and  legislative  Indifference. 
lApplatise.) 

Widows'  pensions  and  child-welfare  laws  have  had  the  spirit  of 
humanity  breathed  Into  them  by  permitting  the  mother  to  have 
the  custody  of  her  own  brood  in  her  own  home,  by  having  the 
State  give  to  the  mother  the  money  it  formerly  gave  to  an  Insti- 
tution to  take  care  of  these  orphans  In  this  wsy  the  State  has 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  home.  In  Its  own  home  the  child  be- 
comes the  beneficiary  of  the  tender  love,  the  gentle  solicitude,  and 
the  gracious  care  of  its  own  mother.  In  an  Institution  a  child  be- 
comes a  mechanical  automaton.  In  Its  own  home  It  la  treated  as 
a  human  being.  Children  reared  In  an  orphan  asyltmi  lose  their 
affection  for  those  they  should  love.  In  the  home  the  ties  that 
bind  the  child  to  Its  mother  are  firm,  unyielding,  and  enduring. 

This  bill,  so  car»*fully  conceived,  ftuther  protects  the  home  be- 
cause millions  of  dollars  are  granted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  the  States,  that  will  eliminate  the  orphan  asylums  and  restore 
the  orphaned  child  to  the  custody  of  Its  own  mother,  who  Is  the 
proper  and  noblest  guardian  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  people  who  are  physically  and  mentally  per- 
fect in  every  way  cannot  find  work  to  guarantee  their  econonUc 
■ectulty,  what  Is  to  be  the  fate  at  thoae  children  who  have  been 
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handicapped  by  nature  by  being  crippled,  maimed,  deformed,  dis- 
flarured.  blind,  and  deal  tiuougii  congenital  causes  or  diseases  of 
Childhood?  ^._ 

•A  Bound  mind  to  a  healthy  body"  was  the  slogan,  or  dictum, 
enunciated  by  a  famous  seventeenth-century  English  philosopher, 
peycholof^st.  and  educational  thinker,  John  Locke,  In  his  famous 
work.  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education.  The  fact  that  he 
was  himself  a  physician  of  great  repute,  coupled  with  the  thoioght 
that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  delicate  physical  constitu- 
tion, made  blm  realize  the  vital  Importance  and  value  of  having 
a  healthy  body. 

Our  great  humane  President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  father, 
a  victim  of  infantile  paralysis  himself,  knows  what  a  long,  hard 
fight  has  to  be  made  to  recover  from  the  ravaging  Infirmities  of 
infantile  paralysis  and  other  diseases  that  have  pitifully  crippled 
and  maimed  some  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 

This  constructive  legislation  and  appropriation  amounting  to 
$3,850,000  In  this  bill  offers  to  every  crippled,  deformed,  and  para- 
lyzed child,  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  treatment, 
every  Bclentific,  medical,  mechanical,  and  physiological  relief  to 
restore  them  to  liealth.  It  assuages  the  grief,  the  anguish,  and  the 
suffering  that  accompanies  the  compDcatlons  of  childhood  diseases 
which  afflict  its  unfortunate  victims  with  chronic  Infirmities. 

This  result  Is  accomplished  in  this  legislative  bill  through  reha- 
bilitation and  vocational  giUdance  and  constructive  and  corrective 
devices  that  are  designed  to  restore  a  sound  mind  in  an  otherwise 
afflicted  and  paralyzed  body,  so  that  these  children  may  ultimately 
become  useful  citizens  of  our  Republic,  capable  of  being  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  period  of  adolescence  is  the  critical  and  trying 
time  in  young  adult  life.  The  physiological  changes  that  take  place 
In  puberty  are  responsible  for  the  mental  aberrations  so  common 
and  prevalent  In  youth.  Scientific  medicine  contends  that  juvenile 
delinquency.  Incorrigibility,  changes  of  disposition,  temperament, 
and  character  are  attributable  to  the  endocrinological  disturbance 
caused  by  puberty. 

This  humane  bill  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  adolescence,  through  scientific  medical 
supervision  controlled  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  thus  contri- 
buting to  the  normal  restoration  of  these  young  people  as  useful 
citizens  of  our  Republic,  Instead  of  filling  our  penal  Institutions 
with  Juvenile  delinquents.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  ages  of  20  to  60  Is  the  great  prodtic- 
tlve  period  of  human  existence.  Through  labor,  commerce.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  science,  art  and  literature,  and  all  collateral  forms 
of  human  endeavor,  the  progress  of  mankind  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  accomplished. 

The  one  sublime  and  great  ideal  for  which  all  those  people  who 
work  through  brain  and  brawn  would  eternally  be  grateful  for  Is 
economic  aiid  Job  security.  Mankind  the  world  over  is  profoundly 
interested  in  one  fundamental  concept;  that  Is  the  privilege  to 
work  and  to  support  loved  ones  who  are  dependent  on  that  work 
for  the  amenities  and  decencies  of  life.  The  chronic  deterrent 
that  has  prevented  mankind  throughout  the  world,  between  the 
ages  of  20  to  60,  from  being  blessed  with  happiness,  contentment, 
and  social  and  economic  security  la  the  tragic  economic  disease 
called  unemployment. 

The  problem  of  iinemployment  is  today  not  a  problem  of  any 
locality  nor  any  country,  nor  of  any  political  party,  but  is  world- 
wide and  universal  in  its  proportions.  Nothing  affects  the  average 
Individual  so  closely  as  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  hfe 
with  economic  security.  It  is  only  after  these  necessities  are  satis- 
fled  that  an  individual  can  turn  his  thoughts  to  problems  of 
polltlca,  society,  education,  science,  art.  philosophy,  or  even  re- 
ligion. Society  as  It  Is  constituted  today,  and  has  been  constituted 
throiigbout  all  the  ages,  has  taught  humanity  the  fact  that  the 
necessities  of  life  can  be  obUined  only  by  the  "sweat  of  one's 
brow."  It  has  ever  l)een  the  rule  that  those  unwilling  to  work  do 
not  deserve  to  share  the  material  goods  of  the  world.  The  tragedy 
of  tmemployment  today,  however,  is  that  men  are  willing  to  work, 
but  can  find  no  work  for  their  hands  or  brains. 

In  order  that  the  remedies  for  the  relief  of  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly unemployment  in  the  United  States,  may  be  properly 
understood,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  some  conception  of  the 
historical  ai^iects  of  this  difficulty.  Unemployment  has  plagued 
mankind  from  time  Immemorial.  It  has  been  with  us  from  the 
time  that  society  became  organized  and  humanity  gave  up  its 
nomadic  existence  and  the  freedom  which  such  a  life  implies  for 
the  greater  protection  which  an  individual  receives  in  group 
organisation. 

The  annals  of  andent  history  give  many  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  how  it  was  successfully  temporarily 
solved.  In  the  Bible  there  is  the  story  of  Joseph  who  was  called 
In  as  an  expert  by  the  Egjrptian  Pharoah  of  his  day  to  solve  a 
problem  which  was  then  appearing  on  the  horizon,  namely,  unem- 
ployntent  for  an  appreciable  number  of  years.  Joseph  suggested 
that  a  sufficient  store  of  materials  be  set  up  during  the  years  of 
plenty  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  7  lean  years  that  were  in  the 
offing.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  commercial  group  of  the  Semitic 
nation.  They  settled  In  Africa  and  founded  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion known  as  Carthage.  They  explored  the  mining  districts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  brought  back  iron,  tin.  and  copper  to  Phoe- 
nicia, there  to  be  converted  into  bronn.  For  the  Phoenicians, 
therefore,  the  solution  of  their  problem  of  unemployment  lay  in 
expansion  or  colonization  in'%)ther  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Greeks  had  a  ■<TT^i1tir  cure  for  this  problem,  for  when  in  the 
■nail  country  of  Greece  the  press  of  Increased  population  made 


employment  difficult,  settlers  were  sent  to  what  Is  now  Sldly,  and 
there  established  a  center  of  commerce  at  Syracuse.  They  also 
sent  their  legions  to  Asia  M|nor  and  established  settlers'  colonies 
there.  In  Sparta  the  problent  was  met  in  another  manner.  This 
communistic  country,  which  rigorously  supervised  the  life  of  all 
the  members  of  its  commur  ity,  decreed  the  extreme  penalty  of 
killing  the  weak  so  that  only  the  strong  might  survive.  This,  of 
course,  tended  to  keep  down  my  rapid  increase  in  population,  and 
eventually  Sparta  perlEhed  iis  a  result  of  the  very  remedy  she 
thotight  would  help  her  In  lier  survival. 

Rome,  the  first  great  empli  e  of  history,  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  early  in  its  career.  Following  the  con- 
flict between  Rome  and  Cartiage  the  problem  was  relieved  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  couatry.  The  natural  growth  of  popula- 
tion of  Rome,  nevertheless,  oon  presented  again  the  problem  of 
unemplo3rment.  To  solve  It  Rome  resorted  to  the  methods  of 
Phoenicia,  namely,  colonlza  Ion.  Consequently,  Roman  soldiers 
planted  their  flag  in  Spain,  in  Britain,  in  the  Balkan  States — 
which  are  now  known  as  Riunanla.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia — In 
Hxingary.  in  Asia  Minor,  ax  d  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
Always  following  the  flag  w  ent  the  civil  population,  anxious  to 
leave  overcrowded  Rome  ana  Italy.  They  would  rather  be,  first, 
in  any  place  where  they  could  find  employment,  economic  security, 
and  profitable  labor  than.  8e(»nd,  where  they  wo\ild  constantly  be 
on  the  brink  of  starvation.  The  Inflvix  of  barbarians  and  slaves 
deprived  the  native  Romans  of  labor  and  employment.  This  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  flnally  caused  the  great  empire  to  col- 
lapse in  the  year  476  A.  D. 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  organization 
of  society  entered  into  the  fiudal  system,  which  was  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  set-up  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, while  It  destroyed  or  curbed  the  Individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  men  and  women,  narrowing  them  to  a  confining  locality, 
nevertheless  gave  a  fair  guaranty  of  emplo3rment  to  the  workers, 
thus  assuring  economic  security.  The  feudal  lord  unquestionably 
was  master  of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  toUer.  The  laborer  was 
bound  to  the  soil  by  a  proce  is  akin  to  Involuntary  slavery.  While 
he  served  his  master  he  ha<  bretwl  to  eat,  a  roof  to  shelter  him, 
and  clothing  to  wear.  Did  the  peasant  prefer  to  surrender  hU 
liberty  and  freedom  in  rctvin  i  for  a  guaranty  of  economic  security? 
The  doglike  fidelity  of  the  n  edleval  serf  to  his  lord,  the  loyalty  of 
generations  of  apparently  wl  lling  peasants  to  generations  of  over- 
lords of  the  same  family,  showed  that  the  feudal  serf  of  medieval 
times  did  prefer  the  benefits  of  economic  security  to  liberty  Itself. 

Not  all  people  were  happy,  however,  with  this  compulsory  service 
to  their  overlords,  and  amoni;  those  were  many  who  were  obsessed 
by  a  desire  for  liberty  and  Ifidlvidual  freedom.  These  people,  to- 
gether with  others  who  wers  unemployed,  or  rather  who  refused 
employment  under  feudal  con  lltions,  left  their  native  lands  In  search 
of  adventure  and  constltutec  a  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  great 
religious  armies  known  as  th  e  Crusaders,  who  also  were  merchants 
and  traders. 

Self-sufficient  as  the  econoi  olc  society  of  the  Middles  Ages  was,  Its 
people  were,  nevertheless,  dej  endent  upon  the  outer  world  for  some 
essentials  of  good  living.  Th;  serf  could  grow  his  own  food  supply, 
spin  his  own  wool,  make  his  ( wn  agricultural  implements,  design  all 
of  his  own  clothes;  but  for  t  le  spices  of  life  he  had  to  look  to  the 
Orient,  to  the  far  romantic  Bast.  The  medieval  person  knew  of  no 
Ice  as  a  means  of  preservatloii  of  food.  He  was  far  from  the  day  of 
electrical  or  gas  refrlgeratloa.  The  spices  of  the  East  were  abso- 
lutely essential  for  him  in  prfeserving  his  food  over  a  length  of  time 
and  to  keep  it  from  decaying!  In  the  heat  of  the  Tropics. 

The  spread  of  Mohanunedanism  and  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Turks  barred  western  Europe  from  direct  communication  with  the 
Par  East,  particularly  after  tjie  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Sara- 
cens in  1453.  To  prevent  tftieir  overland  caravans  and  maritime 
cargo  ships  loaded  with  rich  merchandise  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans  the  p^ple  who  inhabited  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  of  necessity  combelled  to  look  for  other  routes  to  India 
and  the  Far  East,  such  as  the  expeditions  of  Vasco  da  Oama  and 
Columbvis.  While  the  Americas  were  being  colonized  they  remained 
for  many  centiirles  too  remote  for  the  bulk  of  European  population 
to  migrate.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  we  flnd 
widespread  unemployment  wprse  than  that  of  today.  So  prevalent, 
indeed,  was  unemployment  that  the  manpower  of  the  world  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  employed  as  professional  soldiers  In  the  fre- 
quent wars  that  characterized  this  period.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
Colonies  of  the  New  World  liegan  to  absorb  the  unemplojred  of  the 
Old.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  war 
for  American  Independence,  colonization  in  other  continents  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  as  to  Relieve  temporarily  the  economic  pres- 
sure in  European  countries.  I 

For  the  modem  age.  the  hatter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  the  development  oif  the  Industrial  revolution  in  England. 
The  invention  of  machinery  iransferred  many  farmers  to  the  factory 
and  thousands  of  farms  wete  deserted.  Commercial  cities  sprung 
up.  new  captains  of  wealth  were  created,  and  capitalists  accumu- 
lated tremendous  fortunes. 

The  workers  shared  very  sUghUy  to  this  era  of  todustrial  prosper- 
ity. Instead,  they  suffered  from  the  evils  of  this  new  system  which 
brought  about  low  wages,  cilld  labor,  long  hours,  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  industrial  disease^  Summarizing  the  restilts  of  this  to- 
dustrial revolution  in  England,  we  flnd  12  percent  of  its  population 
rich  and  comfortable,  while  88  percent  of  its  tohabltants  were  to 
abject  poverty  and  destitute  circxunstances.  However,  the  great 
redeemtog  feature  of  the  toqustrlal  revolution  was  that  it  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  of  agriculture  by  the  Test 
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movements  of  men  and  women  from  small  Isolated  farms  to  the 
factories  of  urban  communities. 

From  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  to  the  toceptkm  of  the 
World  War  to  1914  an  economic  era  was  ushered  to  which  reached 
the  highest  peak  of  prosperity  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  full 
fruits  of  the  factory  system  were  being  gathered  by  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  European  powers  extended  themselves  into 
the  distant  contineuts  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Australia.  There  they 
founded  colonies,  not  only  for  political  purposes  to  satisfy  national 
pride  but  primarily  to  furnish  raw  material  for  the  use  of  the  tac- 
torles  to  England  and  other  European  nations,  which  materials  were 
there  converted  toto  finished  products,  to  be  shipped  back  to  the 
colonies  for  their  consumption. 

That  is  why  England  did  not  permit  America  to  manufacture  to 
the  early  history  of  our  career,  hut  compelled  the  Colonies  to  send 
the  raw  material  to  England,  where  they  conveited  It  toto  manu- 
factured goods,  and  sent  the  goods  back  to  be  sold  to  the  Colonlea. 

That  Is  the  reason  America,  at  the  inception  of  cur  Government, 
was  98  percent  agricultural  and  2  percent  industrial. 

During  the  World  War  the  problem  of  unemployment  disappeared. 
The  armies  absorbed  the  unemployed,  and  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  war  materials  stimulated  the  demand 
for  supplies  which  taxed  the  resources  of  both  machine  and  man 
powers  throughout  the  world.  Following  the  termination  of  the 
war.  however,  the  reaction  set  to.  and  a  condition  exactly  opposite 
to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  war  period  was  iishered  in, 
resulting  in  widespread  unemployment. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  unemployment  In  modem  days?  The 
primary  cause  Is  overproduction  of  material  goods,  bringing  about 
a  decline  in  price,  with  a  lessened  production  and  consequent  unem- 
ployment. What  are  the  factors  which  contribute  to  overproduc- 
tion? These  are:  First,  lack  of  economic  markets,  because  prac- 
tically every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe  has  already  been  popu- 
lated and  has  been,  or  Is,  on  the  verge  of  betog  IndustrlallaKd. 
Second,  the  invention  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  dis- 
placed thousands  of  men  and  women.  Third,  the  instance  of  sea- 
sonal trades,  characteristic  of  highly  civilized  commtmltles.  to  which 
styles  change  frequently  and  producers  are  afraid  to  anticipate 
future  requirements.  Another  great  factor  in  the  production  of 
unemployment  is  the  unfortunate  bankrupt  financial  condition  of 
most  of  our  country's  40.000.000  farmers  who  are  potential  buyers. 
However,  because  of  their  lowered  Income,  this  great  buj'tng  power 
Is  lost,  with  the  resulting  unemployment  of  the  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  supply  the  farmer's  needs. 

Mergers  and  combinations  of  big  business  also  create  widespread 
unemployment.  They  throw  the  middle  classes  out  of  business  and 
force  them  down  to  the  level  of  employees;  thus  they  create  a  large 
class  of  individuals  seeking  emplojrment  without  tocreaslng  the 
opportunities  for  finding  work.  Other  significant  carises  of  unem- 
plo>Tnent,  partlcxilarly  in  our  country,  were  the  great  tidal  waves  of 
immigration,  which  began  In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
until  20  yttLTs  ago  brought  toto  our  cotmtry  millions  of  people 
seeking  employment. 

Serious  as  the  condition  of  unemployment  In  our  country  Is  today. 
It  Is  not  hojjeless  if  we  have  the  courage  to  face  the  facts  and  apply 
the  proper  remedies.  What  are  these  remedies?  They  are,  first, 
political;  second,  economic;  and  third,  social. 

Politically  we  can  aid  In  aJleviatlng  the  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment by  promoting  international  peace,  so  as  to  render  wars  Im- 
probable If  not  impossible.  Post-bellmn  reconstruction  always 
brtogs  unemployment  In  Its  wake  through  the  return  ot  the  soldier 
to  industry.  Let  us,  therefore,  war  on  war.  Peace  should  be  otir 
Ideal,  our  hope,  otir  aspiration.     [Applause.] 

Economically  the  solution  may  be  of  two  characters.  First,  by 
lessening  the  overproduction,  by  agreement  to  various  Industries; 
and,  second,  by  tocreaslng  consumption  of  commodities  by  encour- 
agement of  liberal  terms,  such  as  credit  to  debtors,  particxilarly  to 
periods  of  economic  stress. 

Socially  the  solution  of  unemployment  concerns  Itself  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  individual.  How 
can  the  Nation  aid?  The  Government  can  assist  business,  todustry. 
and  labor  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  The  national  abolition  of  child  labor  in  interstate  com- 
merce, now  accomplished  through  the  wage  and  hotir  bill. 

Second.  The  limitation  of  the  labor  of  women  to  hazardous  to- 
dustries. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  old-age  pensions 
to  take  care  of  all  workers  past  the  age  of  60. 

Fourth.  The  perfection  of  unemployment  Insurance  in  times  of 
prosperity  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  to  time  of  distress. 

Fifth.  The  Institution  of  a  vigorous,  sclentiflc.  and  practical  pro- 
gram of  farm  relief  to  rehabilitate  agriculture,  the  basis  of  all 
todiistry.     [Applause.] 

Sixth.  Governmental  supervision  of  any  trust  or  mergers  that  are 
to  their  nature  monopolies  and  which  threaten  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

Seventh.  The  liberal  ertenslon  of  credits  by  banks  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  every  deserving  business  organi- 
zation engaged  in  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

Eighth.  The  rapid  construction  of  pubUc  works  to  aid  to  absorb- 
ing the  number  of  unemployed. 

Ninth.  By  solvtag  the  problem  of  the  distribution  by  the  middle- 
man, who  adds  to  the  cost  of  distribution  a  tremendotis  overhead, 
which  is  responsible  for  many  evils  now  Inherent  to  our  method 
of  distribution. 

Tenth.  By  stabilizing  our  currency  and  arranging  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  exxxntable  surpltu  and  by  an  adjustment  ct  the  gold  to 
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silver    ratio,    which    may    stimulate    trade    with    ■Over-etandard 

countries. 


Eleventh.  By  Inrreeaing  consumption.     It  is  cMliy  eoncelvable 

that  if  the  15,000.000  unemployetl  were  given  the  litfTis.  through 
employment,  of  purcha^ing  consumable  goods,  that  factories  would 
soon  get  busy  again.  Therefore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  un- 
employed must  be  increased  by  adequate  h«lp  from  the  W.  P.  A. 

This  is  the  eocial  program  our  Ooverument  must  adopt  to  combat 
the  ravages  and  tragedies  of  unemployment.  Unemployment  is  the 
cancer  of  our  body  poUtic.  eating  at  the  vitals  of  our  Nation  and 
crumbling  the  economic  structure  upon  which  our  entire  western 
civilization  rests. 

The  abihty  of  our  Government  to  check  unemployment  In  our 
country  will  be  the  barometer  of  the  civilization  of  our  time.  Our 
Govcrtunent  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  Its  ability  to  solve 
this  problem.     {Applause] 

It  is  upon  the  economic  security  of  Its  man  power  that  socletjr 
must  rest.  To  combine  individual  liberty  with  eoc^nomic  security 
of  labor  is  the  paramount  and  great  problem  of  our  age. 

The  extraordinary  fact  about  this  sptendld  bill  U  that  to  ths 
future  it  will  provide  luiemployment  Insuranoe  to  tbase  who  are  Uie 
unwilling  derelicts  and  driftwood  of  our  social,  commercial,  and 
capitalistic  system, 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  the  extreme  profit  motive  Is  the  animat- 
ing and  fundamental  concept  of  capitalistic  rugged  individualism, 
so  long  will  the  few.  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  control  the  waalth 
of  ourNat^n,  and  unemployment  must  always  prevaQ.  [Applause.] 
This  bill  dh>ks  to  minimize  unemployment  by  cushioning  with  un- 
employment Instirance  any  critical  period  of  unemployment  that 
might  afflict  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  sunshine  which  floods  the  road  upon 
the  hlj^hway  of  life,  the  path  of  human  progreoa  toward  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  mankind  has  been  Uned  wltb  rocka.  thorns, 
and  thistles. 

Among  the  great  assets  of  btmian  progress  may  be  listed  the  tre- 
mendotis  achievement  of  the  arte  and  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
strides  made  in  medlctoe  toward  the  conquest  of  nature.  The  an- 
nihilation of  distance  both  to  transportation  and  oommunication. 
the  victory  over  man's  visible  foes  to  nnimai  and  vegetable  life,  and 
the  compelling  of  nature  to  yield  of  its  stores  to  greater  profusion 
than  ever  before,  are  some  of  the  assets  to  be  credited  to  modem 
civilization. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  bltod  otirselves  to  the  llabllltlee 
which  are  present  in  otir  midst.  These  seem  to  spring  from  the 
very  progress  which  otxght  to  annihilate  them.  The  destructivencss 
of  modem  warfare,  the  tinfair  and  unjust  distrlbulion  of  wealth  to 
labor,  the  vlclousness  of  modern  piropaganda.  and  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  our  highly  agricultural  and  Industrialized  age,  are  some 
of  the  outstanding  dangers  which  mankind  still  has  to  conquer.  Of 
all  these  complex  problems  none  perhaps  is  greater  or  affects  more 
people  than  does  the  hazard  of  old  age. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  dangerous  disease  of  old  age.  but  of  the 
economic  tosectirlty  which  today  affects  those  of  our  population 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  00  cr  65.  This  Is  a  problem  which  li 
terrifying  to  those  whom  It  affects  and  which  strikes  at  the  very 
Botil  of  their  existence.  In  this  so-called  twentieth  century  of 
civilization,  to  this,  the  richest  country  to  the  world,  wc  find  men 
and  women  past  the  age  of  60  compelled  to  stirrender  their  self- 
respect  and  become  dependent  as  charitable  wards,  either  on  the 
community  or  on  relatives  or  friends  who  in  many  instances  are 
as  badly  off  as  those  who  depend  upon  them. 

Old-age  dependency  is  definitely  and  positively  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  modem  ecorvomic  progress.  Scientific  medicine  has 
made  It  possible  for  mankind  to  live  longer  than  formerly  TVo 
generations  ago  the  average  age  of  man  would  be  about  40;  today 
the  average  man  Uvea  until  be  Is  58,  and  the  same  scientific  appli- 
ances that  have  been  utilized  for  children  to  grow  and  develop  have 
been  placed  around  the  old  father  and  the  ntother,  so  that  old  age 
and  longevity  have  been  increased.  Formerly,  out  of  a  total  of  100,000 
people.  41,000  would  reach  the  age  of  65.  Today  52.000  of  such  an 
original  number  will  live  to  be  65.  Because  of  the  increased  expect- 
ancy of  life,  the  number  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  consequences  are 
that,  while  those  fathers  and  mothers  are  Uvtng  longer  than  before, 
the  economic  and  Industrial  conditions  that  confront  them  to  our 
Nation  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  find  work,  and  the  only 
way  they  can  subsist  and  save  themselves  from  penury,  hunger, 
and  want,  is  for  them  to  join  the  great  caravan  that  Anally  wenda 
Its  way  over  the  hill  to  the  poorbouse. 

Only  6  percent  of  all  the  old  people  employed  to  private  todus- 
trles  can  expect  penElons  In  their  old  age,  wtiile  the  balance,  or  M 
percent  of  them,  can  expect  nothiug.  depending  only  upon  their 
savings.  If.  unfortunately,  their  Income  did  not  permit  them  to 
save  for  old  age,  or  they  lose  their  vaouvy  through  unfortunate 
tovestments.  then  modern  todustry  throwa  them  back  upon  the 
community  as  human  drlTtwocd  and  wreckage  that  is  usele:»  be- 
cause of  life's  wear  tmd  tear.  Thus  we  behold  our  wage  eamers 
transformed  from  a  group  of  hopeful.  Independent  dtlaens  into  a 
class  of  helpless  poor.  In  some  States  of  the  Union  It  Is  a  crime  to 
ttim  out  old  horses  to  starve;  still  society  lets  Its  old  men  and 
women  star\-e  in  their  old.  unemployed  age  unless  they  take  the 
last  pilgrimage  upon  the  road  that  leads  them  pathetically  to  the 
almshouse  and  p>oorhou8e.     [Applause.] 

How  many  old  men  and  women  have  we?  There  are  today  over 
seven  and  a  half  mlillon  people  past  65  years  of  age  to  the  United 
States.  Four  and  one-half  millions  are  between  the  ages  of  65  and 
TO,  a  minion  and  a  half  between  the  ages  at  TO  and  7f .  and  a  ff«inwwi 
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between  75  and  80.  and  there  are  three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
80  and  over  until  life  flnally  trnnlnates.  The  niimtxr  of  old  people 
In  our  country  la  now  twice  greater  than  the  original  population  of 
the  entire  Thlrtrcn  Colonics.  ^  .w       ,^ 

StalUtlcs  of  all  the  money  spent  In  the  almshouses  and  the  cld- 
•se  homes  of  our  country  show  that  32  percent  went  as  admlnL'tra- 
tive  expense.  38  percent  for  operation  of  the  plan,  while  30  percent 
went  for  Ininatca'  maintenance.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  dollar 
contrlbuUon  to  the  almahouse.  70  cents  went  for  administrative 
and  operatu-e  expense,  the  so-called  overhead,  while  30  cents  went 
dlrectli-  for  th?  old  fathers  and  mothers. 

Every  State  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  New  Mexico,  has 
almshouses  for  the  poor.  In  40  of  our  States  the  almshouses  are 
county  institutions.  Here  In  these  alm!?houses  are  huddled  tojiiether 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic,  the  crippled  and  the  maimed. 
the  Idiot  and  the  imbecile,  the  abandoned  child  of  the  prostitute, 
the  bn  ken-down  criminal,  the  chronic  drur.kard.  the  victim  of 
loathsome  and  contagious  dlsea.ses,  and  venereal  Infections,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  superanuuaied  tollers  of  labor  and  Industry,  our 
fafh«c8  and  mothers.  Veterans  of  dissipation  and  veterans  cf  peace 
and  industiry  living  together  under  one  roof.  Is  It  fair?  Is  it  Just? 
Is  It  humune? 

To  me  it  is  a  pitiful  and  tragic  Indictment  of  the  civilization  of 
our  times.     | Applause.) 

The  Ch.uhman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SiHovicH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  15  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DootJHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  the  gentleman  15  addi- 
tional  minutes. 

The  Chairm.\m.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
15  additional  minutes. 

Mr  SniovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  causes  of  old-age 
dependency?  First  and  foremost  Is  the  Impairment  of  health. 
Sickness  and  disease  exact  a  terrible  toll.  In  old  age  the  resistance 
of  a  person  Is  diminished  and  he  becomes  siisceptible  very  easily 
to  the  ravafies  that  come  In  the  wake  cf  vocational  and  Industrial 
pursuits.  Tuberculosis  among  the  miners:  pneumonia  amongst 
the  steel  and  mill  and  factory  workers;  rheumatism  and  heart  le- 
sions from  working  In  damp  and  wet  occupations;  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, and  skin  lesions  amongst  fur  workers;  lead  poisoning 
amongst  painters,  and  counties**  other  maladies  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Unfortunate  business  Investments,  alluring  advertise- 
ments, high-pressure  salesmen  have  ruined  many  an  old  father 
and  mother.  Bank  failures  have  sent  many  an  elderly  couple 
to  the  almshovise  when  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  were  lost.  When 
the  waning  earning  power  of  old  age  in  competition  with  young 
age  and  machinery  manifests  itself,  ambition  collapses,  hope  is 
transformed  Into  despair,  and,  with  relatives  and  friends  gone, 
death  or  the  almshouse  is  welcomed  as  the  final  relief.  The  great- 
est curse  of  old  age.  however,  is  unemployment,  which  has  lately 
Increased  through  the  productivity  of  machinery.  Everywhere  dis- 
crimination Is  practiced  against  the  older  employee  in  favor  of 
youth.  In  modern  Industry  today  we  see  the  exemplification  of 
the  vicious  principle  "Equal  opportunity  for  all.  except  those  past 
the  age  of  45." 

Another  factor  driving  older  men  and  women  toward  pauperism 
Is  the  lack  of  family  connections.  One-third  of  the  almslioiise 
parjpers  throughout  the  United  States  have  never  been  married, 
another  third  are  widowed,  and  one-third  are  still  married.  The 
great  majority  of  aged  dependents  In  almshouses  and  Infirmaries 
are  childless. 

Other  causes  for  dependency  are  the.  victims  of  the  ingratitude 
of  children  who  have  forgotten  the  divine  Injunction  given  to 
Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai,  when  God  gave  him  the  great  command- 
ment which  says:  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee." 

Loss  of  wife,  husband,  or  children  very  quickly  brings  about  the 
transition  from  Independence  to  dependence. 

Scientific  medicine  has  Increased  the  span  of  life  In  less  than  a 
century  from  39  years  In  1840  to  58  years,  which  It  Is  today.  So 
that  today  we  have  7.500.000  people  over  65  In  a  population  of 
125  000.000. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  greatest  cause  of  dependency  in  old  age 
Is  the  terrible  toll  that  mdustrial  accidents  take  In  human  and 
econcniic  values. 

During  the  period  from  1910  to  1920.  a  period  of  10  years,  there 
were  more  men  and  women  maimed  and  crippled  In  the  Industries 
of  the  United  States  than  were  lost  In  all  the  wars  of  our  Nation 
from  the  time  of  the  Amerlcnn  Revolution  down  to  the  World 
War.  In  the  years  1917  and  1918.  when  our  expeditionary  forces 
went  across  the  ocean  to  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, there  were  more  men  and  women  killed  In  the  Industries 
cf  our  country  than  there  were  American  soldiers  and  sailors  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  hoctlle  forces  fighting  In  Europe.  In  the  yeiir 
1919.  according  to  the  report  of  the  Federation  of  American  En- 
gineers. In  this  country  23.000  people  were  killed  in  our  Industries 
and  3.570.0OO  workers  were  crippled  and  Injured  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  so  that  they  had  to  stay  off  for  4  weeks  or  more 
from  their  employment.  II  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Emplovers*  Association,  amounted  to  $27.25 
per  week  for  the  year  1927.  it  would  mean  M  a  day  for  300.000,000 
days,  or  a  loss  to  labor  and  Industry  of  $1.200 .000 XXX)  a  year. 

It  was  these  frightful  conditions,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
prompted  the  people  of  the  country  of  otirs  to  interest  them- 
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selves  In  the  subject  of  old-age 
cf  old-age  pensions  has  been 
torles  of  the  tJnlon. 

Social-service   workers   and 
that  any  individual  who  has 
possesses  no  prcpfrty.  or  whose 
must  become  a  dependent  upon 
1930.  3.000.000  people  were  su 
Think  of  it,  one  person  out  of 
ported  by  your  community.     ^Tialt 
sponsible  for  thl3  very  serious 

1.  First  Is  the  Increafed  span 
crease  In  the  Individual's  life  is 
industrial  occupations.    All  of  us 
for   help   wanted.     Applicants 
even  under  30  years.     Some 
over  25  years.     Thus  the  aged 
from  Industry.    The  chance  to 
verse  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
machine  age.  where  mass 
the  tragic  formula  of  equal 
of  tbns'>  past  the  age  of  45 

2.  Tl.e  second  factor  in  old 
relations  and  the  mode  of  living 
of  industry  arrived  In  large  cities 
was  always  room  for  grandpa  or 
with  apartment -house  living,  no 
of  course,  become  dependent  upoi  i 
or  Inmates  of  almshouses. 

3.  The   number  of   old-a(ge 
among    men    as   they    are    In   wi 
mothers  more  often  will  find  a 
the  father  of  the  family.     At 
note   that   there   are   four   times 
upon  charitable  assistance  as 

4.  The    collapse   of    over   8.000 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old 
of  providing  for  the  future, 
worthless  securities  to  these  old 
lions   that   would   have   provided 
health,  of  course,  is  a  factor  in 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
age  dependency,  is  the  low  wage^ 
the   productive   years   of   life, 
which  allows  only  body  and  soul 
makes  no  provision  for  old-age 
definitely  true  is  shown  by  an 
Pennsylvania  in  1925,  to  the  effec ; 
latlon  Is  recruited  largely  from 
other  study,  made  In  1910, 
mltted  to  various  almshouses  In 
were  common  laborers.     In  New 
receiving  old-age  pensions,  show«|l 
and  semiskilled  laborers. 

To  stunmarlze.   therefore.    It 
factors  which  make  for  old-age 
control    of    the    individual 
that  social  and  economic  forces 
or  control  are  In  the  main 
of  old-age  dependency  in  the 

To  my  mind,  old-age  security 
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problem.     The  only  solution  of 
Eideration  of  all  the  facts  that 
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What  Is  the  remedy?  Let  us  look  at  what  foreign  cotmtries  are 
doing.  Of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  42  have  adopted 
the  principles  of  old-age  prnsions.  There  are  three  forms  of  old- 
age  pensions  operating  throughout  Europe.  South  Africa,  South 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  first  is  called 
the  compulsory,  contributory  form  of  old-age  pensions.  This  sys- 
tem consists  of  compelling  each  worklngman  from  16  to  65  to  con- 
tribute a  part  of  his  income  to  a  general  national  ftmd.  the 
amoiuit  to  be  contributed  being  anywhere  from  2  to  6  percent. 
The  employers  contribute  a  like  amount,  and  the  Oovcmment 
contributes  a  third  portion.  This  amount  stays  in  the  coffers  of 
the  nation  until  the  man  becomes  old  and  enfeebled  and  arrives 
at  the  age  of  65.  when  he  becomes  the  beneficiary  of  his  labor  and 
•florta.  Twenty-eight  nations  of  Eurof>e  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  compulsory,  contributory  form  of  insurance,  and 
amongst  them  are  the  three  great  nations — Kngland,  France,  and 
Oermany. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  start  this  movement,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bismarck,  in  1881.  Today  there  are 
30,000,000  workers  enrolled  who,  when  their  time  comes,  will  be 
the  recipients  of  an  old-age  pension  which  will  make  them  love 
and  respect  their  fatherland  and  malie  them  realize  that  they  are 
receiving  the  kind  of  protection  and  security  which  It  Is  the  duty 
of  every  civilized  government  to  provide  for  its  citizens. 

Germany  also  provides  Its  citizens  with  invalidity  insurance, 
widows'  and  orphans'  pensions,  as  well  as  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In  1908  that  conservative  and  great  nation,  England,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George,  introduced  the  non- 
contributory  form  of  insrurance.  In  1925  greater  modifications 
were  made  in  the  bill  to  conform  with  Germany's  system,  so  that 
England  today  stands  upon  the  same  pedestal  In  old-age  security 
legislation  as' Germany.  It  adopted  in  toto  the  entire  theory  of 
compulsory  contributory  insurance.  Out  of  17.000.000  workers  In 
England.  16.000,000  have  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  old-age 
pensions. 

France  has  7.500,000  of  its  working  people  enrolled  under  the 
roster  of  the  compulsory  contributory  form  of  old-age  pensions. 
The  second  sjstera.  under  which  10  nations  operate,  is  called 
the  "noncontributory  form"  of  old-age  pensions  and  is  colloquially 
known  as  the  "Btraight  pension  system."  This  system  provides 
for  no  contribution  by  any  toiler,  but  when  a  worklngman  arrives 
at  the  age  of  65  he  receives  his  pension  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Interest  which  his  government  maintains  in  him.  Industry  can- 
not throw  htm  away  as  a  wreck  upon  the  ocean  of  life. 

The  nations  which  have  adopted  this  noncontributory  form  of 
old-age  pensions,  or  straight  pensions,  are  such  countries  as  Den- 
mark. Canada.  New  Zealand.  Australia.  Iceland,  and  Russia. 

The  third  form  of  old-age  pensions  is  the  kind  known  as  the 
"volxintary  savings"  type,  under  which  an  Individual  puts  away 
every  week  in  one  of  the  postal  savings  of  the  government  a  cer- 
tain amoxint  of  money  from  his  allowtmce  and  the  government 
contributes  a  subsidy  to  equal  It.  The  Individual,  however,  cannot 
use  It  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  65.  The  nation  which  started 
this  principle  was  Spain,  and  today  Japan  is  operating  under  that 
system. 

There  are  1.900,000,000  men  and  women  in  this  world  and  ©00.- 
000,000  of  them  have  subscribed  to  the  different  forms  of  old-age 
pensions.  They  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  an  old-age  pension 
B3rstem  In  the  declining  years  of  their  Ufe.  So  we  have  the  whole- 
some 6j)ectacle  of  42  nations  of  the  world  interested  In  the  preser- 
vation of  human  life.  The  only  three  nations  of  the  whole  world 
that  have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions  are  China, 
India,  and  the  United  States.  I  am  making  the  plea  to  have  our 
country  withdraw  from  the  company  it  is  keeping  with  China  anxd. 
India  and  march  onward  with  the  civilized  nations  at  the  world 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  true  patriots  of  otir  country  are  not  only 
the  men  who  bared  their  breasts  to  shot  and  shell  and  were 
ready  to  give  their  lives  upwn  the  battlefields  of  our  country  so 
that  our  Nation  should  be  preserved,  but  there  are  also  the  vet- 
erans of  peace,  men  who  have  worked  in  the  quarries  of  life,  in 
season  and  out  oi  season,  and  have  contributed  everything  that 
they  hold  near  and  dear  in  life  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  in  times  of  peace. 

Just  as  we  pension  the  veteran  for  his  patriotism  in  time  of 
war  we  should  pension  through  the  principle  of  old-age  secvirlty 
the  old  father  and  mother  who  have  battled  for  our  happiness 
and  oxir  success  In  time  of  peace. 

I  want  to  see  America  marching  with  England  and  with  Prance, 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  for  naval  and  military  dis- 
armament but  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  disarmament,  that 
would  make  the  world  safe  for  humanity  to  live  in  peace,  tran- 
«iuilllty,  and  happiness  tmtll  divine  Providence  calls  them  to  rest 
In  eternal  sleep.     {Applause] 

Mr.  Chairman,  often  have  I  sat  In  the  House  and  listened  to 
resolutions  put  through  by  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  this 
historic  forum.  A  few  years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
•50,000  to  determine  why  fishes  do  not  enter  the  harbors  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  cotintry.  Rocently  another  appropriation 
passed  the  House  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  determine  the 
eanse  of  death  of  old  trees  in  the  forests  of  our  Nation.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  thousands  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to 
determine  the  catiae  of  disease  among  cattle.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  dollars  spent  to  conserve  our  oil  resources.  Millions  have 
been  spent  to  eradicate  the  com  borer,  the  bell  weevU,  the  Spaa- 
Ish  fly,  and  the  Japanese  beetle. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  bill  tmder  debate  and  discussion  Is 
an  American  bill.  It  is  a  htunanltarlan  bill.  It  to  In  consonance 
and  in  conformity  with  the  teaching*  and  the  preachment  of  the 
great  Saviour.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  greatest  commandment 
of  all  commandments.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  haa  come,  tha 
hour  has  struck,  and  the  moment  has  arrlTed  when  the  United 
States  has  to  declare  whether  it  shall  fall  behind  the  cultured  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  or  Is  willing  to  march  side  by  side 
with  those  nations  that  have  put  htmian  rtghts  on  the  same  parity 
as  property  rights.     (Apnlause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  74  Congresses  of  the  United  State* 
since  the  inception  of  our  Government,  What  man  in  Congreea 
here  can  state  to  me  which  Congress  stands  out  preeminent?  What 
Member  can  tell  me  the  Congress  that  has  done  the  greatest  good? 
All  I  know  is  that  the  Twelfth  Congrew  was  the  Congress  that 
declared  war  against  England.  The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  was 
the  Congress  that  declared  war  against  Mexico  because  of  Tnaa. 
The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  was  the  Congress  that  brought  about 
the  Civil  War  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Negro.  The  Fifty -fifth  Con- 
gress was  the  Oongreas  that  brought  about  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 
which  involved  us  In  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  was  the  Congress  that  declared  war  against  the  Central 
Powers  of  Surope.  and  the  Sixty-third  Congress  was  the  Oongrees 
that  brought  about  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that  protected  the 
rights  of  money  In  banks  against  financial  collapse  so  that  our 
material  wealth  would  be  protected  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  ere  we  make  our  exodus  frcHn  this  historic  forum,  declare 
war  against  the  inhuman  treaUnent  of  our  elders,  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  live  In  their  own  homes  that  have  been  hallo^-cd  with 
sweet  memories,  tender  with  pleasant  reminiscences.  Home,  where 
the  prattle  of  children  has  been  mtislc  to  the  ears  of  the  parents. 
Home,  that  has  always  been  dedicated  to  God  and  consecrated  to 
the  love  of  family  life. 

In  the  name  of  hurranlty  I  appeal  to  the  membership  of  thla 
House  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  all  that  it  means,  so 
that  the  gracious  prayers  of  our  older  generation  will  pray  for  the 
life  and  happiness  of  the  membership  of  the  SeTenty-fourth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  having  given  of  their  today  that 
others  might  have  their  tomorrow.     {Applause. ) 

Mr.  Clialrnian.  every  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  dediict  from 
his  income  tax  certain  svuns  for  obsoleecent  machinery — for  prop- 
erty that  is  wearing  out.  Uow  about  providing  sums  for  the 
obsolescent  men  and  women,  and  the  obsolete  men  and  women 
who  have  been  worn  out  In  their  labor  In  the  quarries  of  life?  Ai** 
they  not  entitled  to  scrurity  in  their  human  otaaoleacenoeT  Are 
human  beings  less  than  machines?  Is  a  liiunan  aotil  of  less  value 
than  a  contraption  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass?  Is  property  more 
sacred  in  this  great  Republic  than  human  beings  and  hunuin 
righu?  Did  the  fighting  founders  of  the  Republic  free  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  from  Great  Britain  in  order  that  later  generations 
might  Immure  tliem  in  economic  slavery,  and  let  their  old  carcasses 
waste  away  in  hunger  and  poverty,  or  Xx  put  away  In  r>oorhou9es 
with  crlminads,  insane,  and  deseased  others?    God  forbid. 

Why  should  not  employers  of  the  labor  on  human  minds  and 
bands  be  compelled  to  provide  obsolescent  security  in  the  form  of 
old-age  pensions  for  those  who  have  worn  away  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  In  service  to  the  machine  age?  The  cost  is  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  weekly  pay  roll  for  the  benefits  that  will  oome.  For 
unemployment  insurance  the  employee  bears  an  eqtial  tax  of  8  per- 
cent with  the  employer,  who  pays  3  percent. 

In  my  career  as  physician,  surgeon,  author,  banker,  and  social 
worker,  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  ftirther  the  et\da 
of  social  Justice.  As  one  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  widows' 
pension  board  in  the  State  of  New  York  23  years  ago,  I  have  helped 
in  the  passage  of  many  welfare  bills,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  as  exemplified  in  the  widows'  pensions 
and  child-welfare  laws,  v.hlch  have  served  as  a  model  In  41  States 
of  the  Union  and  communities  throughout  the  world.  In  my 
broader  field  of  national  legislation,  I  have  centrnllzrd  my  efforts 
for  the  reUef  of  old  age  through  eounomlc-securlty  insurance  and 
old-age  pensions.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  repeated  in- 
troduction of  the  Slrovlch  bill  for  old-age  pensions  during  the  past 
10  years.  In  the  Doughton  bill,  the  solution  of  tliesc  social  prob- 
lems is  the  seoiring  of  old-age  pensions  through  the  compulsory 
contributory  form  of  social  insurance  for  every  working  person  In 
the  United  States,  the  cost  of  which  shaU  be  distributed  between 
workers  and  the  employers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  socialism.  TTils  is  not  radicalism.  This 
is  not  commtinlsm.  This  Is  humanltarlanism.  It  proclaims  to  the 
people  of  our  Republic  that,  since  it  la  patriotic  to  pension  our 
soldiers  who  bare  their  breasts  to  shot  and  shell  in  order  tTiSt  our 
Republic  may  live,  it  is  Just  as  humane  and  patriotic  to  pension 
our  old  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  tolled  In  the  quarries  of 
labor  to  make  our  country  proeperous  and  glorious  in  time  of  peace. 
Tills  is  simple  Justice  and  the  honorable  discharge  of  a  debt  which 
society  and  otir  Republic  owe  those  who  labor  in  their  behalf  to 
make  oin-  Nation  the  richest  In  all  the  world.  Every  clvUlasc-d  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  world  has  some  form  of  old-a^  pensions  with 
the  exception  of  China.  India,  and  the  United  Sta'^e.  Shall  the 
United  Slates,  the  richest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  prosperous 
Nation  in  the  world,  march  arm  in  arm  with  medieval  Chizia  or 
India,  or  shall  it  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  forefront  of  ths 
great  nations  of  the  world  battling  for  social  Justice  to  our  for- 
gotten old  fathers  and  mothers.     |Appla\i5e.| 

Mr.  Chairman,  sooner  or  later  the  curtain  of  life  will  faQ  upon 
our  earthly  career.    A  little  shaft  will  commemorate  our  humbls 
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memories.  Let  me  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  In  the  far  distant 
future  when  that  time  comes,  that  somewhere  in  Alleghany  County, 
N   C    on  such  a  modest  sha/t  will  be  Inscribed  the  sentiment: 

"Here  Ilea  Robett  Douchtom,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congrpss.  Father  and  sponsor 
of  Federal  old-age  pensions,  imemployment  secvuity,  child  welfare, 
and  health  and  mavemlty  protection  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States."     (Applause.) 

Bob  Douchton— may  the  prayers  of  a  grateful  American  public 
bring  to  you  and  your  loved  ones  happiness  In  your  heart,  content- 
ment in  your  mind,  for  having  fathered  and  sponsored  such  in- 
spiring and  hiunane  legislation,  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others 
while  you  live,  and  a  monument  to  your  memory  as  well  as  our 
great  humane  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  long  after 
the  rest  of  your  colleagues  shall  be  forgotten  In  the  ashes  of  time. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  CoLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SnovicH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Golden.  First  I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation 
for  this  marvelous  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  tills  sub- 
ject.    •     •     • 

Mp.  SAMTna.  B.  Hnx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Johnson]  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahonr.a.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  almost  a  week  we 
have  listened  to  the  debate /on  this  Important  soclai-Bec\n-ity  bill. 
This  afternoon  we  listened  to  the  matchless  address  delivered  by 
my  personal  friend.  Dr.  Sibovich,  of  New  York.  In  my  opinion.  It 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
in  many  a  day.     •     •     • 


Hon.  Harry  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  recently,  when  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  made  a  statement  that  putting  him  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  the  first  step  toward  promoting 
him  to  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  in  1940. 
I  therefore  ask  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Herald  Tribune  entitled 
"Hopkins'  Bid  for  1940  Due  on  Iowa  Trip — State  Chairman 
Admits  Talks  With  Aspirant  on  Lining  Up  Delegates."  The 
article  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement  I  made  here  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
a  preliminary  step  to  buildmg  him  up  for  the  Presidency  in 
1940. 

Hiere  bemg  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  20.  19391 
Hopkins'    Bro   roa    1940    Due   on    Iowa   Trtp — Sbcxetaxt    Wnx   Bs 
Thbust  Into  Open  as  New  Deai.th  Candidate  This  Week — Speech 
To  Propose  Rbcoveiit  Pkogram — Statv  Chahiman  Aonrrs  Talks 
WrrH  AspntANTs  on  Likimg  Up  Delegatxs 

(By   Geoffrey   Parsons,    Jr.) 

Des  Moines.  February  19. — Harry  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
wlU  be  thrust  out  Into  the  open  as  a  1940  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  New  Deal  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  diiring  hla 
4-day  visit  this  week  to  Iowa,  the  State  where  he  was  tx)m. 

His  decision  to  make  his  anticipated  announcement  of  a  major 
recovery  program  from  the  capital  of  his  native  State  was  moti- 
vated, at  least  in  part,  by  his  Presidential  asplraUons.  according 
to  local  Democratic  politicians. 

Mr.  Hopkins  Is  not  expected  to  announce  his  availability  as  a 
Democratic  candidate  in  so  many  words,  but  recent  political  ma- 
neuverings  In  this  State  and  in  Washington  make  It  dlfflcult  not 
to  interpret  his  Iowa  visit  as  a  broad,  public  hint  to  that  effect. 

Edward  Birmingham,  Democratic  State  chairman,  admitted 
frankly  that  he  has  talked  with  Mr.  Hopkins  about  lining  up  dele- 
gates for  the  Secretary  for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1940.  Mr.  Birmingham  said  that  Mr.  Hopkins  realizes  that  if  he  Is 
to  have  any  hope  of  winning  the  Democratic  nomination  he  must 
begin  by  winning  the  delegation  of  his  native  State — even  if  he 
hast  not  lived  in  it  for  many  years. 

Several  gestures  toward  that  end  have  already  been  made.  The 
poelUon  of  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which 


will  be  open  after  March  1,  and  which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  at  the  dlsp>csal  of  the  Sccrstar  r  of  Commerce,  has  been  dangled 
before  Mr.  Birmingham,  who  sale  he  would  like  the  Job  and  be 
glad  to  work  for  Mr.  Hopkins  In  Lwa. 

Mr.  Birmingham  expects  to  get  ilcflnite  word  one  way  or  another 
about  the  Job  very  soon,  perhaps  during  Mr.  Hopkins'  visit  here. 
Mr.  Birmingham  admits  that  tits  knowledge  of  fish  Is  that  of  an 
amateur  angler  and  a  connoisseu'  of  sea  food  from  the  point  of 
view  of  gastronomy.  He  has  ne  er  passed  much  time  near  salt 
water,  but  he  said  he  believes  If  le  Is  given  a  policy  to  foUow  he 
could  follow  it  as  well  as  the  next  man. 

'It's  a  good  Job — $9,000  a  year."  he  said.  "You  get  a  nice  boat 
and  you  know  where  the  best  flsl  Ing  is.'" 

Mr.  Birmingham's  home  is  in  SI  oux  City,  Iowa,  and  he  has  lived 
there  for  52  years.  Mr.  Hopkins  v&s  bom  In  Sioux  City,  but  Mr. 
Birmingham  said  he  never  heard  i  he  name  of  Harry  Hopkins  until 
President  Roosevelt  put  Mr.  Hopkins  in  charge  of  Federal  relief 
early  in  the  first  New  Deal. 

There  la  piquancy  in  the  situathon  that  brings  Mr.  Hopkins  out 
to  Iowa  seeking  the  support  of  tt  e  Democratic  State  organization. 
Last  April  Mr.  Hopkins,  togethef  with  Thomas  Corcoran,  Presi- 
dential adviser,  and  James  Roosivelt,  the  President's  eldest  son, 
was  trying  to  purge  Senator  Gur  M.  Gillette,  who  was  up  for 
renominatlon  with  the  solid  suiport  of  the  State  organization. 
Senator  Gillette  won  the  nomin  itioh  by  a  wide  margin  ova-  the 
Hopkins-Corcoran-Roosevelt     cand  Idate.     Representative     Otha.    D. 
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situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
Jobs,  under  Attorney  General 
X)  being  under  some  suspicion  of 
:  his  own,  is  currently  waging  a 
politics  in  his  Department.     The 
lire     betting     that     the    Senators' 

to  appease  the  State  organlza- 

ns  very  far  toward  a  convention 

Herring  is  reported  to  be  seek- 

tor  Herring.     Though  friendly 

and  Herring  are  said  by  friends 

particularly  In  matteiv  of  State- 


President   Roosevelt    and   Postmaster 

still  very  popular  In  the  State, 

Hopkins.     Corn  Belt  farmers  gen- 

W.  P.  A.  and  consequently  have 

affection. 

been   regarded   generally   as   an 

for  example,  although  Mr.  Hop- 

the  State.     At  Grinnell  College, 

nterested  in  social  work,  but  he 

and  has  never  been  l>ack  for 


It 


be  an  awful  fight  getting  the 
Hopkins,  but  I  think  It  can  be 
this  stage,  will  agree  with  the 
atement  and  disagree  with  the 


at  Grinnell  on  Tuesday.    He 
he  is  to  address  the  Economic 
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Club  of  Des  Moines  at  the  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel.  He  wUl  renew 
old  friendships  in  Grinnell  and  possibly  confer  with  Iowa  Demo- 
crats In  the  hope  of  making  new  ones. 

Iowa  has  another  entry  in  the  Presidential  sweepstakes  In  Secre- 
tarv  Wallace.  If  there  has  been  the  slightest  overt  pcditical  act 
by  Secretary  Wallace  in  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Democratic  nom^ina- 
tion.  it  has  not  been  detected  by  leading  Iowa  Democrats.  His 
Closest  ad',  isers  swear  he  has  never  allowed  them  to  engage  in  any 
Presidential  campaigning  in  his  behalf,  although  they  have  sug- 
gested it  to  him  from  time  to  time. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Republican  President  from  1928  to  1932.  Is  the 
only  native  of  Iowa  among  the  32  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Fordham  University  Alumni  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICXrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  20.  19d9 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS,  FEBRUARY  9,  1939 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  William  O.  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Fordham  University  Alumni  Association  at  New  York  City, 
February  9.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorx),  as  follows: 

Mr.  Doc^ey  once  said,  "Historyans  is  like  doctors.  They  are 
always  lookin'  fr  symptoms.  Those  Iv  them  that  writes  about 
their  ovm  times  examines  th*  tongue  an'  feels  th'  pulse  an'  makes 
a  wrong  dygnosis.  Th*  other  kind  Iv  hlsthry  Is  a  post  mortem 
examiuaiion.  It  tells  ye  what  a  counthry  died  iv.  But  I'd  like  to 
know  what  It  lived  iv." 

Mr.  Dooley  typifies  the  right  of  every  American  to  express  him- 
self profoundly  on  broad  questions  of  which  be  has  no  expert 
knowledge.  When  I  leave  my  own  field  of  law  and  government, 
I  too  avail  myself  of  this  privilege. 

I  think  we  all  share  Mr.  Dooley's  belief  that  the  impcxtant  thing 
for  us  to  know  al>out  our  country  is  "what  it  lived  of."  To  know 
what  malces  our  country  Uve  is  to  have  the  key  to  the  immortality 
of  Its  democratic  ideal.  That,  perhaps,  Is  what  President  Roosevelt 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  that  this  generation  had  a  real  "rendes- 
vous  with  destiny."  It  is  our  generation's  destiny.  In  a  time  of 
great  distress,  to  make  democracy  live,  to  make  the  democratic 
Ideal  survive  the  many  assaults  that  beaet  it. 

Unwittingly.  I  fear,  we  have  in  various  ways  slowly  slipped  away 
from  that  Ideal.  Over  the  years  we  have  been  preoccupied  with 
materialistic  and  mechanistic  matters.  We  have  been  Incessantly 
employed  In  serving  the  physical  wants  and  needs  of  man.  The 
main  current  of  our  modem  times  lias  been  a  sweeping  advance 
of  technology  and  too  often  it  has  overshadowed  aU  else.  The 
problems  of  research,  of  production,  of  distribution,  of  finance 
have  quite  properly  occupied  a  high  place  In  our  thought  and 
activity.  But  the  underlying  values  have  been  largely  materialis- 
tic. Our  material  progress  has  often  failed  to  reckon  with  the 
deep,  spiritual  factors  of  the  democratic  faith. 

One  aspect  of  modern  life  which  has  gone  far  to  stifle  men  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  tremendous  corporations.  Enormous  spiritual 
sacrlfloes  are  made  In  the  transformation  of  shopkeepers  Into  em- 
ployees. The  materialistic  god  of  efficiency  may  dictate  it  In  cer- 
tain cases.  But  the  extent  to  which  It  has  been  carried  has  been 
ruthless  in  its  loss  of  human  values.  The  dl««ppearance  of  free 
enterprise  has  led  to  a  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the  im- 
personal corporation  In  much  the  same  manner  as  he  has  been 
submerged  in  the  state  in  other  lands.  As  a  corollary  the  growth 
of  the  corporation  has  impersonallaed  and  made  materialistic 
many  of  our  most  important  social  and  personal  relationships. 
As  a  most  gracious  and  polite  lady  in  the  drawing  room  may  be 
transformed  into  a  most  impolite  person  behind  a  steering  wheel 
of  an  automobile,  so  gentlenaen  may  be  propelled  into  ruthless 
raiding  of  other  pec^le's  money  once  they  take  the  corporate  veil. 
The  convenient  and  impersonallaed  use  of  the  corporate  device  has 
unquestionably  contributed  to  moral  decadence.  That  has  espe- 
cially been  true  with  the  growth  of  bigness.  ECmpires  so  vast  as 
to  defy  the  intimate  understanding  of  any  one  man  tend  to  be- 
come playthings  for  manipulation.  The  fact  that  railroads,  or 
banks,  or  operating  utilities  lie  somewhere  deep  underneath  the 
corporate  maze  becomes  Incidental.  Valiies  become  tran.slated. 
Service  to  human  beings  t>ecoD3es  subordinate  to  profits  to  manip- 
ulators. The  stage  setting  is  perfect  for  the  disappearance  of 
moral  values.  Individual  responsibility  before  God  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  corporate  system. 


In  some  countries  this  flood  of  materialism  has  rtaen  so  high  as  to 

drown  out  the  spirit.  Communism  places  complete  reliance  upoa 
the  satisfaction  of  physical  needs,  making  of  man  a  wholly  economle 
creature.  Fascism  goes  so  far  as  to  deify  the  corporate  state,  making 
man  responsible  to  the  state  insteod  of  to  God.  Both  of  these  sys- 
tems have  suppressed  the  spiritual  values  which  are  the  esaenoe  of 
democracy.  Ncltlier  recognizes  the  prlaciple  that  men  are  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights."  Those  alien  sya- 
tenis  have  expurgated  the  word&  of  the  philosopher  who  said,  "Pride 
not  yourself  in  this,  that  you  love  four  country,  but  rather  In  tbiM, 
that  you  love  mankind." 

Fortuim'i.ely  in  America  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  still  alive  and 
vigorous.  This  ideal  Includes  tx>th  equahty  of  econoualc  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  of  political  opportunity.  It  is  broader  aud 
more  embracing  than  either.  It  recogniaes  that  man  is  not  Kimply 
a  biological  or^miam  or  merely  the  product  of  ecouoiulc  forces.  It 
gives  preeminent  recognition  to  the  principle  thut  man  is  also  a 
q)iritual  and  eth.cal  being.  The  ingredienu  of  that  faith  are  not 
solely  materialistic;  they  are  spiritual  and  ethical  as  weU.  Ttysf 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  inward  satisfaction  cf  confidence  In 
ones  self;  the  deep  desire  for  the  respect  of  one's  fellow  man;  th* 
longing  to  be  Ideutlfled  with  some  cause  dedicated  to  the  intereats 
of  humanity.  BasicaUy  this  is  the  democratic  ideal.  In  practice 
even  in  this  country  it  lias  at  times  seemed  to  lose  some  of  it* 
vitality.    To  revitalize  It  is  the  first  order  of  our  day. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  for  a  generation  we 
had  no  new  patents,  no  new  discoveries,  no  new  technological  ad- 
vances, no  new  mergers.  If  the  wheels  of  invention  were  stoppol 
and  the  processes  of  discovery  were  stilled,  we  would,  I  am  sure,  con- 
tinue to  live  in  comfort.  Known  skills  and  devices  could  go  on 
servicing  the  physical  needs  of  man  interminably.  They  might  not 
be  as  efficient  as  scientists  could  make  them.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  needs  and  desires  of  man  could  be  met  en  the  physical  side. 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  suggest  this  as  a  prop>er  cotiraa 
for  tis  to  take.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  minimize  the  importance  of  filling 
abundantly  the  basic  physical  needs  of  our  whole  people.  I  recog- 
nize fully  that  man  physically  Impoverished  is  a  poor  cornerstona 
for  a  free  ^mocracy.  A  strong,  efficient,  well-balanced  national 
economy  will  ever  be  one  of  our  indispensable  assets.  But  without 
the  meaning  and  guidance  of  a  vigorous  set  of  spiritual  values,  I 
doubt  that  the  other  will  alone  enable  us  to  meet  successfully  our 
•YendezTous  with  deptiny." 

One  great  sovirce  of  strength  to  which  all  of  us  look  in  keeping 
alive  the  democratic  Ideal  is  the  university.  It  may  be  that  In  the 
years  immediately  ahead  our  universities  will  again  be  called  upon 
to  play  that  great  role  in  the  protection  of  clvlllratlon  which  hae 
been  theirs  for  centuries.  This  responsibility  has  been  recogniaecl 
by  more  than  one  distinguished  educates.  President  Conant,  at 
Harvard.  In  his  recent  annual  report,  made  the  following  statement: 

•*Today  we  all  realise  that  democracy  is  not  a  eelf-perpetuating 
virus  adapted  to  any  body  politic — that  was  the  assumption  of  a 
previous  generation.  Democracy  we  now  know  to  be  a  special 
type  of  organism  requiring  specific  nutrient  materials — some  eco- 
nomic, some  social  and  cultural.  Among  the  latter  the  emotional 
stability  and  intelligence  of  the  electorate  are  obviously  of  im- 
portance; these  are  intimately  connected  with  tlie  type  of  educa- 
tion we  give  our  children.  Another  requisite  for  a  flouriehing 
democracy  would  appear  to  be  the  existence  of  a  ladder  of  oppor- 
tunity; again  the  educational  process  is  Involved.  Prom  these  and 
many  similar  considerations  It  is  evident  that  if  we  wish  the  present 
type  of  society  In  this  country  to  siirvive  and  to  improve  along 
thoroughly  democratic  lines  we  must,  as  a  people,  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  our  schools." 

Yet  even  colleges  and  universities  are  not  impervious  to  the 
dominant  and  engulfing  materialistic  Influences  of  our  time.  Ex- 
cessive trends  toward  purely  technical  training  iiave  t>een  continu- 
ously observed  by  experts  In  education.  At  certain  times  and 
places  it  was  a  close  question  as  to  a'hether  or  not  the  main  efforts 
and  resources  of  some  institutions  of  learning  would  not  be  devoted 
to  simple  trade-school  curricula. 

This  I  know  has  heen  evident  in  legal  education  vtoere  purely 
professional  training  has  t>een  too  often  the  dominant  note.  Thla 
has  been  true  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  that  legal  education  at 
times  resembled  a  course  of  Instruction  in  contract  bridge.  And 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  medical  profession  has  been  so  busy 
dividing  man  into  neat  little  compartments  and  placing  blm  in  so 
many  separate  teM^  tubes  that  man  as  a  total  organisrri  iias  often 
been  little  comprehended.  Emphasis  on  the  purely  biological  as- 
p>ects  of  man  has  too  often  lod  to  diagnosis  of  disease  in  terms  at 
outward  physical  manifestations  rather  than  of  inward  spiritual 
and  emotional  maladjustments. 

The  foregoing  sre  merely  small  examples  of  a  larger  trend  in  tiie 
universities  today.  There  Is  demand  for  a  reawakening  of  the 
ancient  concept  of  the  university  as  the  custodian  of  the  thlnga 
of  the  mind  and  the  values  of  the  spirit.  The  r.se  of  materlal*snt 
Is  today  the  greatest  single  chaUenge  to  the  unlTersitiee.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  technological  advance  but  of  attuning 
that  advance  to  tlte  spiritual  need  of  man.  All  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly the  tmlverslties.  can  weU  heed  the  recent  words  of  President 
Roosevelt : 

"Democracy,  the  practice  of  self-government,  is  a  covenant 
among  free  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  f  el  Iowa. 

"International  good  falt^,  a  sister  of  democracy,  spring  from  the 
will  of  civilized  n.itious  of  men  to  respect  the  rtghts  and  Ubertlee 
of  other  nations  of  men. 

"In  a  modem  civilization,  all  three — religion,  democncy.  and 
international  good  faith— complement  each  other. 
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"Where  freedom  of  religion  has  been  attacked,  the  attack  has 
come  from  sources  opposed  to  democracy.  Where  democracy  has 
been  overthrown,  the  spirit  of  free  worship  has  disappeared.  And 
where  religion  and  demcxracy  have  vanlihed,  good  faith  and 
reason  m  international  affairs  have  given  way  to  strident  ambi- 
tion and  brute  force. 

"An  ordering  of  society  which  rclegatw  religion,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place 
within  It  for  the  Ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States 
rejects  such  an  ordering,  and  retains  Its  ancient  faith."  It  Is 
that  spiritual  ingrcdit-nt  which  Is  necessary  for  great  strength  and 
Tltallty  cf  nations  as  well  as  of  Individuals.  That  spiritual  In- 
gredient Is  itjielf  the  solvent  of  many  social  ills,  and  perhaps  even 
economic  Ills.  It  Is  also  the  preventive  of  planetary  disintegration. 
Of  equal  significance.  It  Is  the  cohesive  element  which  mystically 
bindfl  men  together  In  a  common  cause,  and  makes  strong  and 
united  groups  torn  by  dissension  and  turmoil. 

Faith  alone  will  not  solve  all  problems.  Basic  economic  and 
social  issues  will  persist.  But  give  us  faith  and  we  will  have  the 
driving  force  necessary  to  solve  the  other  problems.  With  that 
faith  otir  economic  system  can  be  revitalized.  With  tJiat  faith 
and  with  that  revltallzatlon,  foreign  Ideology  need  breed  no  fear 
here.  Such  Ideology,  like  a  germ,  can  gain  a  loothold  only  In  a 
diseased  system.  Spiritual  well-being  as  well  as  physical  health 
are  both  neces-sary  preventives  against  such  disease. 

Such  a  renaissance  constitutes  the  principal  responsibility  and 
opportunity  of  all  of  us — Including  universities  and  government — 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  American  democratic 
Ideal.  Universities  train  the  men  that  government  needs.  Men 
trained  In  the  democratic  faith  are  Indispensable  on  the  govern- 
mental front.  Men  with  technical  competence,  men  with  hu- 
mility, men  with  the  quality  of  selflessness,  men  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility — these  are  the  needs  and  demands  of  democracy. 
Training  of  such  men  Is  a  task  of  education  and  of  stimulation. 
With  such  men.  government  in  its  strong  position  of  leadership. 
can  make  a  contlnuotis  contribution  toward  a  revltallzation  of 
the  democratic  Ideal.  With  such  a  program  our  whole  national 
life  can  be  continuously  enriched  by  the  influx  into  government, 
business,  and  the  professions  of  men  basically  conditioned  In  the 
democratic  faith.  But  technical  training  will  not  alone  suffice. 
We  must  reorient  much  of  our  materialistic  philosophy  In  terms 
of  humanitarian  principles. 

We  have  observed  enough  on  otir  contemporary  scene  to  know 
that  a  supreme  spiritual  effort  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  an 
economic  and  social  program.  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince 
us  that  dilution  of  ethical  principles  weakens  rather  than  in- 
vigorates our  present  system.  Therefore,  we  know  that  on  the 
basis  of  sheer  self-interest  such  a  renaissance  is  a  prerequisite  to 
a  strengthening  and  Invlgoratlon  of  both  capitalism  and  democracy. 


Fortification  of  Guam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  20.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Daily  News,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
date  of  February  16,  1939,  in  relation  to  our  program  for 
national  defense  now  under  consideration,  the  editorial  being 
entitled  "Congress  and  Guam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foliows: 

[From  Washington  Dally  News  of  February  16.  1939] 

CONGRESS    AND   GUAM 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  March  2.  1934,  President 
Roosevelt  urged  the  abandonment  of  all  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

Three  weeks  later  Congress  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  Ty dings- McDuflle  Independence  Act.  containing  that  provision. 
Thus  we  gave  the  lie  to  Far  Eastern  charges  that  we  harbored 
Imperialistic  ambitions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Yesterdav.  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5.  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  approved  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  for  the  so-called 
fortificaticn  of  Guam,  a  flyspeck  of  an  Island  5.400  miles  west 
of  San  Francisco  and  more  than  3^00  miles  west  of  Hawaii,  our 
nearest  naval  bas*. 


These  things  simply  don't  Jibe 


With  one  hand  Congress  yanks 


us  cut  of  the  Far  East  partly,  jt  least,  becatise  Army  and  Navy 
officers  say  we  could  not  succesi  fully  defend  the  Philippines  In 
case  of  war  with  Japan,  while  m  1th  the  other  It  shoves  us  right 
back.  Only,  in  doing  so  it  leai  es  us  Incomparably  weaker  out 
there  than  we  were  to  begin  with 

The  same  committee  voted  favprably  on  other  natlorial-defensa 
Items,  which  In  otir  Judgment  1 


,  should  have  done.    As  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  Insists  ujfsn  arming   Itself  at  the  present 

arm  ourselves.     Not   to  provide 
envied   country  like  ours  would 


pace,  we  have  no  option  but  to 
adequate  defense  for  a  rich  and 

be  to  invite  trouble.  This  news  Daper,  therefore,  stands  squarely 
behind  the  fundamentals  of  the  [President's  national-defense  pro- 
gram.   But.  for  defense  ptirposes.louam  Is  a  liability,  not  an  asset. 

The  principle  Involved  In  fortt  ying.*  base  In  the  Par  East  has 
nothing  to  do  with  costs.  Cong  ess  has  voted  to  withdraw  from 
the  Orient  as  far  as  Hawaii.  To  reverse  Itself  now  would  raise  or 
renew  serious  doubts  as  to  our  li  tentlons,  and  that  would  be  Just 
as  true  over  a  $5,000,000  exp  endlture  as  over  a  $50,000,000 
expenditure. 

We  do  or  we  dont  need  a  tc  rtlfled  base  In  the  Par  East.  If 
we  do.  then  by  all  means  let  us  1  lave  one.  But  If  we  do  $5,000,000 
is  not  enough  and  Guam  Is  not  1  he  place. 

If  we  do  not  need  such  a  ba«e,  then  we  should  not  put  otir- 
selves  in  a  false  light,  especlalfcir  with  neighboring  Japan.  She 
controls  a  maze  of  Islands  stretctilng  two-thirds  of  the  way  from 


Hawaii    to    the    Philippines    and 


Cancer  to  the   Equator.     And   one   of   her  30-cent  yens   will   buy 
as  much  fortification  as  one  of  oir  100-cent  dollars. 

If  a  fortifled  base  In  that  Uclnity  Is  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  then  we  should  have  he  best.  But  If  we  are  pulling 
a  bluff  the  Insignificant  white  «hlp  called  Guam  won't  work. 


Federal  Reclamj 


EXTENSION 


3F  REMARKS 


(IF 


HON.  GEOROE  W.  NORRIS 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Monday,  Feb^ary 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JOHN  C. 

RECLAMATION 


»AGE.   COMMISSIONER   OF  THE 
N  BUREAU 


Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  Preside^it 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
John  C.  Page,  Commissioner 
the  subject  of  Federal  reclamft 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folH)Ws 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 

)f  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  on 

ion  in  Nebraska. 

he  address  was  ordered  to  be 


A  keener  and  more  inquiring 
tlon  program   has  been   the  natural 
sclousness  on  the  part  of  the  w  hole 
make  a  broad  conservation  progri  m 

Recurring  droughts  and  floods 
size  the  tempering  benrflts  of 
third  of  our  country — this  work 
36  years  ago  as  a  major  part 
conservation  and  more  Intelllge 

The   record   which  has   been 
clear  and  the  benefits  of  this  ^ork 
Imized.     It   provides   a    good 
from  a  well-planned  conservatidn 

When.  In   1902.  President  Theodore 
Reclamation  to  the  Congress, 
every  portion  of  oiu:  country 
and    the    Mississippi    Valleys 
States."    The  record  made  sine* 
act  creating  the  Bureau  of 
plishment  of  what  he  predicted 

If   the   members   of   the    Nebifesk 
among   whom    are    included    m^y 
familiar  with  the  program,  will 
to  review  briefly  what  the  program 

First,  It  has  meant,  through 
34  projects  comprising  a  little 
creation  of  homes  for  almost  900|000 
in  cities  and  towns  which  have 

Second,  it  has  meant  the 
communities  in  these  big  Westein 
even  an  approach  to  doss  settlement 
munties  are  850  schools,  almost 
had  deposits  last  year  of  about 


extending    from    the    Tropic    of 


tion  in  Nebraska 


interest  In  the  Federal  Reclama- 
result  of   the   growing  con- 
Nation  of  the  problems  that 
essential, 
especially  have  served  to  empha- 
work  In  the  arid  and  semlarld 
which  was  undertaken  more  than 
the  first  national  drive  toward 
t  use  of  our  resources, 
made   by   Federal   Reclamation   Is 
cannot  be  doubted  nor  mln- 
ple   of   what   may   be  expected 
program,  honestly  executed. 

Roosevelt  proposed  Federal 

predicted  that  It  would  "enrich 

as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio 

prosperity   to   the    Atlantic 

June  17  of  that  year,  when  the 

was  signed,  shows  accom- 


tiis 


(f 


h; 
jv  St 
br  jught 


Reel  imatlon 


lie 


a   State   Irrigation   Association, 

irrigation   fanners   and   others 

ndulge  me  a  moment,  I  would  like 

has  meant  to  the  United  States. 

construction  and  settlement  of 

1  lore  than  3.000.000  acres  of  land. 

persor^  on  Irrigated  farms  and 

^own  up  among  those  farms. 

estal^ishment  of  substantial,  permanent 

States,  where  without  irrigation 

Is  Impossible.    In  these  com- 

1.000  churches,  and  banks  which 

(  225.000.000.    The  manner  in  which 
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s  contribution  ot  this  sort  bolsters  State  and  National  Oovemtriertts 
does  not  need  to  be  spelled  out  syllable  by  syllable  to  be  understood. 
Third,  these  projects  produce  each  year  about  1100.000.000  of 
wealth,  most  of  which  g-oes  into  the  channels  of  trade,  principally 
tbtme  leading  to  the  Industrial  centers  of  the  East. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  from  operating  projects  which 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  »250.000.000  and  which  have  repaid, 
under  contracts  that  are  expected  eventually  to  return  the  whole 
investment,  nearly  $50,000,000  of  the  total. 

This  Is  the  record  upon  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  another  conservation-minded  President,  and  Secretary 
Ickes.  a  still  greater  reclamation  program  is  being  carried  forward 
todav  Projects,  several  of  Oiem  combining  multiple  con»er\aUon 
puri>o6es.  such  as  aid  to  navigation,  flood  control,  river  regulaUon, 
and  power  development  with  irrigation  are  being  constructed  to  pro- 
vide water  for  2.500,000  additional  acres  and  to  provide  a  reliable 
supplemental  water  supply  for  another  2.500,000  acres  of  western 
Irrigated  lands  now  short  of  water. 

Nebraska,  one  of  the  16  States  originally  embraced  by  the 
Reclamation  Act,  from  the  outset  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Federal  Reclamation  program,  participating  in  its  benefits  and 
sharing  in  the  hopes  and  Rsplrations  for  the  future. 

This  State  is  so  situated,  extending  from  the  arid  to  the  htimid 
belts  and  across  that  uncertain  zone  between,  that  its  associated 
water  and  land  use  problems  are  very  complicated.  Here,  in  Scotta- 
bluff  In  western  Nebraska,  you  live  In  an  area  unquestirnably 
arid,  where  irrigation  and  farmmg  are  Siamese  twins.  The  prob- 
lem here  has  been  met  by  the  construction  ol  the  North  Platte 
Federal  Reclamation  project  and  other  development  privately 
financed.  Uncertainties  Introduced  by  variable  seasonal  ralnfaU. 
scKnetlmes  sufficient,  sometimes  insufficient,  always  unpredictable, 
a  little  farther  east  have  served  to  make  the  prol>lem  there  more 
difficult  to  meet. 

State  and  local  efforts  In  other  sectlorM  of  the  State  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  different  situations.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  Is  to  be  complimented,  for  example,  for  the  work  It  has 
done  in  gathering  data  on  ground-water  supplies.  Where  the 
streams  are  so  few  and  their  flow  so  largely  appn^jriated  and 
used.  availabUity  of  ground  water  assimies  a  major  importance. 
Development  of  these  resotirces.  however,  must  not  proceed 
blindly  or  without  careftil  weighing  of  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations. The  history  of  Irrigation  by  pumping  from  wells  In 
some  sections  of  the  West  Is  so  tragically  eloquent  that  Its  lessona 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  long  period  of  deficient  ralnfaU  over  the  Greet  Plains,  begin- 
ning In  1930.  has  provided  a  new  point  for  the  old  argimient  that 
water  In  this  area  must  be  used  prudently.  It  has  provided  for  all 
a  new  significance  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  Indlvldtial  to  his 
community.  Wasteful  overirrlgatlon  by  water  users  In  one  locality 
may  deprive  others  elsewhere  erf  the  opportunity  to  produce  crops 
and  maintain  homes.  Ownership  of  a  prior  water  right  Is  a  simple 
fact,  but  possession  at  water  is  not  an  exciiae  for  unneoesaary  and 
wasteful  use. 

Turning  to  the  North  Platte  project,  the  only  P>edeTal  project  In 
the  State,  I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  discuss  its  significance. 

This  project  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  con- 
ditionally In  1903,  construction  was  begun  In  1906,  and  the  first 
water  was  delivered  In  1908.  With  the  completion  of  the  Northport 
division  in  1923  the  area  for  which  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation  was 
prepared  to  supply  water  within  the  project  limits  was  183,296 
acres,  while  supplemental  supplies  were  provided  uiider  contract  for 
an  additional  104.779  acrej.  These  areas  combined  are  twice  as 
large  as  the  total  of  all  Irrigation  projects  In  Nebraska  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  reclamation  law,  and  at  present  they  represent 
half  of  all  the  lands  Irrigated  In  the  State. 

WhUe  farther  east  than  moat,  the  North  Platte  peoject  Is  Illustra- 
tive of  the  many  factors  entering  the  development  of  projects  under 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  With  the  storage  facilities  located  In 
another  Commonwealth,  the  Interstate  character  of  the  stream  was 
a  factor.  Development  of  water  power  and  uUllzxitlon  cC  the  surplus 
was  another. 

On  the  edge  of  the  drou^t  area  some  project  lands  have  felt 
the  effects  of  conditions  that  have  been  disastrous  to  vast  section* 
less  favorably  situated. 

From  both  an  economic  and  a  social  standpoint  reclamation** 
contribution  to  the  development  of  wpstem  Nebru^a  Is  luitable. 
In  Scotts  Bluff  County  In  1909  the  assessed  value  of  all  types  of 
property  was  $1,460,000.  In  1936.  after  26  jears  at  trrlgatlcm.  tt 
was  $23.936.000— roughly  an  Increase  of  16  tinges. 

Irrigated  lands  In  Scotts  Bluff  County  are  assessed  as  high  a* 
$80  an  acre  as  oompaj^  with  maximum  assessments  of  $9  an 
acre  on  dry  farm  lands  and  $3.60  on  pasture  lands. 

While  only  193.000  of  the  432.000  acres  in  this  county  are  Irri- 
gated. It  Is  estimated  that  80  percent  at  the  population  derives 
Its  Incomes  from  Irrigated  agriculture.  In  Box  Butte  County, 
where  only  1.6  percent  Is  Irrigated  of  an  area  60  percent  larger 
than  that  of  Scotts  Bluff  Cotmty,  the  population  is  less  than 
half  as  large  and  the  assessed  valtiatlon  less  than  one-third. 

The  average  vahae  of  Improved  land  with  a  paid-up  water  light 
in  the  Pathfinder  irrigation  district,  for  example.  Is  $85  an  acre 
as  compared  with  $3  an  acre  for  land  without  water.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  Increase  In  value  of  lands  Irrigated  In  Ne- 
braska as  a  result  of  this  project  Is  $20,000,000.  Related  Industrial 
and  uriaan  devek^ment  would  greatly  Increase  this  remarkable 
totaL 


The  2.119  Irrigated  farms  on  the  project  in  Nehradca  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  7.000  and  there  are  in  the  area  11  cities  and  towns 
with  18.000  Inhabitants  who  are  In  a  large  measure  dependent  on 
irrigation  operation  for  a  livelihood.  Including  those  In  the 
Ooshen  division  in  Wyoming  there  are  70  schools,  64  churches,  and 
9  banks  »-ith  more  than  $7,000,000  In  deposits. 

Like  other  projects  In  the  reclamation  States,  the  North  Platte 
project  contributes  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  area  with  a 
national  distribution  of  the  benefits.  In  19S7  the  value  of  the 
crops  produced  on  lands  served  or  dependent  on  the  project 
works  In  Nebraska  exceeded  $5,500,000.  The  Federal  Investment  In 
the  works  serving  this  area  totaled  $17,000,000.  aU  of  which  1* 
repayable. 

In  any  development  of  this  type,  with  the  pasr*ge  of  decadea. 
some  adjustments  become  necesBary.  The  major  project  works 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  years  of  operation. 

The  construction  record  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  good 
all  down  the  line.  The  Bureau  has  never  had  a  dam  which  tailed, 
for  example,  and  it  has  built  147  dams.  4  of  which  were  the 
highest  In  the  world  when  they  were  completed.  There  has  been 
no  serious  trouble  with  any  major  structure  on  Federal  redama- 
tloQ  projects.  Tears  of  englneermg  experience  and  research  lie 
back  of  each. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  however,  pioneered  In  tha  develop- 
ment of  irrigaUon  projects  In  many  araaa.  It  Is  undovibtedly 
true  that  some  lands  were  Included  within  project  boutuiarle* 
which,  for  one  reason  or  anoth-ir  which  later  became  apparent, 
should  not  have  been  classified  as  Irrigable.  The  Repayment  Com- 
mlsalon,  after  an  investigation  last  year,  recommended  that  au- 
thority be  granted  to  reclassify  project  lands.  This  should  be  don* 
In  justice  to  the  water  users  and  in  justice  to  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  adjtistmenta  which  result  will  not  be  great. 
On  the  North  Platte  project  two  problems  are  faced.  TbB  dlffl- 
culUes  of  the  Northixtrt  division,  as  the  Repayment  Ommlaaion 
pointed  out.  can  best  be  solved  by  a  special  plan  covered  by  special 
legislation. 

Already,  with  the  aid  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Oorp*.  we  haw 
attacked  the  other  problem,  that  of  straightening  and  Improving 
the  canals  aiKi  laterals  so  as  to  decrease  the  loss  of  water  in  transit. 
The  first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  established  tmdcr  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  was  opened  on  the  North  Platte  project 
5  years  ago.  Soon  a  second  camp  was  placed  here,  and  aliH^  that 
time  two  have  operated  on  the  project  oontlnuouily.  Tr»e  canal- 
Improvement  program  conducted  by  these  camps  has  hecn  c€ 
major  importance.  In  addition,  the  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  have  planted 
more  than  half  a  million  trees  for  windbreaks,  and  also  have  pro- 
vided a  recreational  area  at  Guernsey  Reaervolr. 

It  IB  my  opinion  that  we  can  look  forward  to  additional  cooper- 
tlon  from  the  States  In  anticipating  and  meeting  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  projects  as  their  settlement  and  oj^erBtlon  bring  these 
new  problems  into  prominence.  In  some  Instances  the  States  have 
not  given  the  attention  to  the  i)roJects  which  is  warranted  by  their 
very  great  Importance  to  the  States.  On  several  projects  addi- 
tional facilities  for  gtildance  In  the  agricultural  development.  In 
the  control  of  weeds,  in  the  best  use  of  water  on  the  land,  and  In 
marketing  are  needed  and  can  best  be  provided  by  the  States  and 
their  agricultural  colleges. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Nebraska  State  Irrigation  Association 
could  render  outstanding  service  by  developing  in  their  State* 
Intelligent  and  aggressive  programs  for  the  cooperative  effort* 
needed. 

Secretary  Ickes  recently  said  that  the  people  of  the  country  hav* 
little  conception  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  significant 
public  works  through  the  reclamation  program  m  the  West. 

The  healthy  general  Interest  in  reclamation  springing  from  an 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  broad  conservation  programs  in- 
evitably will  lead  to  a  better  understanding.  This  will  mean  mucb 
to  the  West  and  to  reclamation  through  broadening  the  support 
for  a  worthwhile  program. 


Retaming  Men  to  Work 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20. 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON     FRANCIB   T.    MAX/>NET.   OP   OCW- 
NBCnCCT,  FEBRUARY  14.   1B39 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask  uoanhnotts  content  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  over  the  radio  by  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
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Connecticut    TMr.   MalonetI    enUtled   "Returning    men    to 

work." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  jicccptlng  this  evening's  Invitation  to  speak  for  15  minutes, 
and  In  chocsing  the  subject  "Returning  Men  to  Work."  I  am 
entirely  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  so  limited  a  period  of  time 
It  is  not  possible  to  treat  the  subject  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness.  ^^  ^     t     „* 

I  have  selected  thlB  subject  because  It  seems  to  me  that  almost 
aU  of  the  troubles  of  our  country,  and  the  world,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  millions  of  men  are  unemployed,  and  denied  any 
degree  of  economic  security.  In  some  places  the  world  Is  torn 
by  a  war  madness,  and  while  our  cotintry  has  been  kept  free 
from  the  terrors  that  other  nations  have  known,  l.itely  our  fears 
have  been  much  excited  lest  we  be  drawn  Into  the  vortex  of 
world  strife.  While  International  affairs  Is  not  my  subject,  I 
believe  that  we  can  avoid  the  chaos  suffered  In  foreign  countries 
by  avoiding  entangling  alliances,  minding  and  properly  pro- 
tecting our  own  business,  and  realizing  that  while  we  are  social 
and  economic  kinsmen  of  other  people,  the  relationship  is  dis- 
tant, and  that  we  can  best  serve  the  world  by  establishing  an 
economic  and  social  balance  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  rtish  toward  war.  or  war-like  con- 
ditions. In  other  covmtrles.  la  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  those  places  were  without  employment — without  a  feeling  of 
security — and  so  distressed  that  they  were  easily  led  by  promises 
that  seemed  to  them  a  means  of  attaining  economic  security — 
or  steady  work.  Had  they  been  employed,  and  had  there  not 
been  economic  unbalance.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  might  have 
minded  their  own  business,  and  would  not  have  followed  Into 
strange  and  dangerous  practices  and  provinces. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  millions  of  men  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  have  been  without  steady 
employment.  Among  the  masses  of  unemployed  are  young  men 
and  women,  fortified  with  a  splendid  education,  who  have  yet  to 
get  their  first  Job.  Also  among  the  group  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  men  who  have  passed  the  "dangerous  age"  of  40,  and 
feel  that  their  place  in  the  indvistrial  world  has  been  taken 
away. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  assumed  the  task  of  trying  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  unemployment  problem,  which  problem  is  a 
continuing  threat  to  our  governmental  system.  The  Government 
was  compelled   to  do  It   because   industry  seemed   to  have   lost 

control. 

I  do  not  blame  Industry,  because  self-preservation  Is  pretty 
much  regarded  as  a  natural  law.  and  men  engaged  In  bxislness 
are  primarily  concerned  with  a  profit,  and  in  most  cases  with  an 
Immediate,  and  perhaps  a  necessarily  immediate  profit.  Throw- 
ing men  and  women  out  of  work  became  a  necessity  to  meet  mad- 
dening competition,  and  the  Inventive  genius  Intensified  by  the 
war  was  no  restraining  Influence  on  the  matter  of  cutting  down 
j>ay  rolls  and  overhead  costs.  Instead  of  dividing  the  rewards  of 
that  Inventive  genius  among  working  men,  there  was  an  almost 
tinlimlted  effort  to  capture  it  for  those  who  financed  Industry. 
Perhapra  this  was  natural,  but  too  little  account  was  taken  of  the 
plight  and  problem  of  the  Individual  and  his  family,  and  so  long 
as  manufacturers  and  stockholders  were  able  to  make  money  or 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  they  were  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  individual  workman  as  they  would  like  to  be. 

Time  does  not  now  permit  me  to  review  the  history  of  the  effort 
to  reflate  the  hours  of  labor,  so  I  will  but  mention  the  fact  that 
we  have  enacted  a  so-called  wage  and  hour  law.  That  law  is  not 
sufficient.  We  partially  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  law  by  per- 
mitting Industry  to  work  men  for  exceptionally  long  hours  If  they 
would  pay  those  men  a  special  premium  or  so-called  time-and-a- 
half  wages  for  so-called  overtime  work.  Because  Indxistry  prefers  to 
keep  its  regular  employees  at  work,  rather  than  add  new  men  to  its 
rolls.  It  has  paid  a  wage  premium  that  In  my  opinion  results  In  a 
penalty.  In  effect  the  existing  law  Is  not  a  wage  and  hovir  law  but 
only  a  wage  law.  Since  It  was  designed  to  return  men  to  work  by 
fhcrtenlng  the  hours  of  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  missed 
the  point  and  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  my  thought  that  we  need  a  regulation  for  any  other 
purpose  than  as  a  means  of  economic  protection — not  protection 
for  the  workmen  alone,  but  for  his  employer  and  the  country. 

It  seems  harsh  to  tell  a  man  how  long  he  can  work,  or  an  em- 
ployer how  long  he  can  keep  his  men  at  work;  and  If  business  were 
good  it  would  be  Idiotic  to  severely  regulate  the  hours  of  labor.  It 
Is  not  Idiotic,  however,  when  the  alternative  of  a  rigid  regvilation 
Is  a  continuing  unbalanced  Budget,  which  brings  danger  and  a  tax 
burden  that  the  Nation  cannot  continue  to  support. 

I  have  tried  to  find  a  way  within  the  Constitution  whereby  we 
could  divide  available  work  among  those  able-bodied  men  who 
were  anxious  and  willing  to  work.  I  am  certain  of  our  duty  to 
those  people,  because  the  Government  in  part  belongs  to  them, 
and  I  am  certain  that  our  duty  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  give 
them  work  imder  private  auspices  if  our  Government  Is  to  endure. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  contlnxtatlon  of  existing  circumstances  will 
ultimately  lead  to  chaos.  No  one  can  say  that  we  have  made 
progress  toward  a  correction  of  the  distress  of  unemployment. 
Take  the  Government  relief  program  away  from  the  country — 
abandon  the  policy  which  we  have  practiced — and  we  are  right 
bftck  where  we  were  In  Idja  Insofar  as  unemployment  Is  concerned. 


We  have  not  been  wrong  in  what  '  ^  did — l>ecause  the  expenditure 
made  necessary  by  the  relief  progi  am  saved  mb  from  rtUn— but  we 
did  not  take  the  second  and  necessary  step. 

The  fact  that  some  Industries  rre  doing  well  means  very  little 
excepting  to  the  people  who  are  stlU  doing  good  business.  But 
they  are  not  Immune.  The  heavy  tides  of  unemployment  are  dally 
washing  on  their  shores,  and  at  the  banks  of  other  Institutions 
still  seemingly  secure  Eventuallj  these  will  be  caught  If  we  do 
not  find  a  way  to  return  men  to  work.  With  the  distress  which 
accompanies  unemployment  oiu-  ^  >ther  problems  will  continue  to 
increase  and  multiply.  Men  wl  1  be  tempted  to  follow  false 
prophets  and  new  philosophies. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  t  ad  before  Congress  a  bill  which 
would  rigidly  regulate  the  hovu-s  <  f  labor.  It  Is  a  simple  proposal 
and  Is  now  known  as  S.  480.  It  Irst  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  board  composed  of  five  memb«  rs,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  the  first  duty  of  the  board  \(ould  be  to  take  a  census  of  the 
unemployed.  Through  such  a  c(  nsus  we  would  loam  who  was 
unemployed,  where  unemployment  existed,  and  what  kind  of  work 
each  individual  was  competent  to  undertake. 

All  unemployed  persons  would  be  required  to  register  with  • 
local  agency,  and  the  census  couU   be  completed  In  one  day. 

The  bill  provides  that  thereaf  te  r  persons  remaining  unemployed 
would  register  every  three  months  at  the  nearest  office  of  the  United 
States  Emplojrment  Service,  which  office  Is  already  In  existence. 
Failure  to  register  would.  In  effec  t,  mean  that  the  Individual  had 
secured  employment.  Consequent  ly  we  would  know  almost  exactly 
every  day  how  many  people  wer;  unemployed,  where  they  were 
located,  and  what  they  could  do. 

People  falling  to  register  would  not  be  eligible  for  relief,  or  work 
relief,  and  we  might  thereby  be  afforded  considerable  protection 
against  governmental  expenditure. 

My  proposal  further  provides  that  If  more  than  8.000,000  people 
are  found  to  be  unemployed,  there  be  established  a  30-hour  work- 
ing week.  It  provides  that  if  mare  than  6,000.000  but  not  more 
than  8.000,000  persons  are  found  to  be  unemployed,  there  would 
be  established  a  32-hour  working  week.  If  the  xmemployment  rolls 
disclosed  that  more  than  4.000.00C  but  less  than  6.000,000  such  per- 
sons were  found  to  be  unemploy  ?d,  there  would  be  established  a 
34-hour  working  week.  The  bll  further  provides  that  If  more 
than  2,000,000  but  not  more  tl  an  4,000,000  such  persons  were 
found  to  be  \inemployed,  there  would  be  established  a  36-hour 
working  week.  If  3,000.000  such  persons  or  less  were  found  to  be 
unemployed,  there  wotild  be  established  a  40-hour  working  week. 
The  bill  Insists  upon  the  regulited  vreek.  excepting  In  such  in- 
stance that  an  employer  submit  latisfactcry  proof  of  the  existence 
of  specific  conditions  In  any  industry  which  make  It  necessary  for 
certain  persons  to  be  employed  for*  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that 
provided  In  the  existing  worlcing  ♦reek.  Exempted  from  the  bill  are 
agrlculttiral  or  farm  products  pro<|essed  for  first  sale  by  the  original 
producer. 

I  have  not  here  attempted  to  sat  forth  other  important  details  of 
my  proposal  becaxise  time  does  not  permit.  All  that  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do  Is  to  outline  the  principal  features  of  the  proposal. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  40-  or  4  44-hour  week  If  about  all  of  our 
able-bodied  and  willing-to-work  itoen  and  women  could  obtain  em- 
ployment. I  want  to  give  labor  a  a  economic  force  and  a  reasonable 
guarantee  of  a  Job.  It  seems  to  n  e  that  this  is  not  asking  too  much 
under  our  form  of  government.  '  Ve  must  admit  that  our  system  Is 
a  failure  If  we  cannot  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  find  a 
method  of  distribution  which  wll  change  existing  conditions.  Dis- 
tasteful as  It  sounds  and  Is.  existing  conditions  mean  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  our  populat  on  Is  without  employment,  or  at 
least  without  emploj^ent  In  prli  ate  industry. 

Men  should  be  employed  in  I  private  Industry.  The  eventual 
alternative  is  the  terrorizing  kihd  of  situation  that  we  find  in 
totalitarian  states.  Men  and  women  in  those  states  seem  to  enjoy 
economic  secxirlty,  but  I  doub  .  that  It  Is  a  lasting  economic 
security,  and  even  for  the  time  that  It  does  last  It  Is  economic 
security  without  liberty.  Liber  y  Is  the  most  precious  of  our 
American  treasures.     I  want  to  p  reserve  it  at  any  cost. 

There  will  be  considerable  ob  lection  to  this  proposal.  Indus- 
trialists will  say  that  It  can't  b«  done.  I  ask  them  to  ask  them- 
selves If.  under  the  existing  si  uatlon,  we  can  long  endure.  I 
ask  them  to  ask  themselves  that  if  this  is  a  gamble,  whether  It  Is 
as  great  a  gamble  as  they  are  taking  under  existing  pressure 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  pri  posal  might  be  accepted  on  the 
age-old  claim  that  btislness  operates  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  business  gets  bid  the  manufactxirer  regiUates  the 
hours  of  Industry  and  shortens  the  working  period  of  employees 
or  lays  them  off.  I  want  to  regulate  it  the  other  way,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  sort  of  a  guaranty  of  protection  for  the 
Individual. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  condi  >mnatlon  of  any  industrialist.  I 
know  that  he  cannot  operate  vlthout  a  profit,  and  I  know  as 
well  that  the  workman  Is  helplsss  unless  the  manufacturer  does 
have  a  profit.  I  want  a  real  ]  partnership  between  Industry  and 
labor  and  a  division  of  work  and  opportunity.  I  Insist  that  such  a 
plan  will  bring  about  a  propa  •  distribution  of  everything  else, 
as  well  as  Jobs.  I  Insist  that  It  will  bring  relief  to  the  distressed 
farmer,  because  the  Industrial  arorker.  given  an  economic  force, 
will  have  a  suSclent  Income  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  farm. 

Home  day.  and  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will  come  to  a 
realization  that  unless  we  adopt  9cme  such  program  and  policy,  the 
last  danger  signals  will  be  hclsled.  I  do  net  insist  that  my  pro- 
posal Is  correct  or  complete,  but  I  do  maintain  that  It  id  a  sensible 
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approach  to  the  problem,  despite  the  criticism  that  It  has  received 
in  many  places.  I  only  ask  that  that  criticism  be  weighed  against 
the  criticism  which  Is  made  against  existing  conditions,  against 
the  unbalanced  Budget,  against  the  heavy  tax  burden,  against  un- 
employment, and  against  the  pitiful  plight  of  millions  of  able- 
bodied  and  willing  Americans  who  are  pleading  for  employment 
and  are  entlilcd  to  It.  The  true  test  of  a  nation  is  Its  care  of  the 
weak,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  say  tliat  this  problem  Is  not  the 
respousibliny  of  the  Federal  Oovernxaent.  which  was  created  by 
all  Of  the  American  people. 


Appraisal  of  Washington  by  Jefiferson 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    . 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF^  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  20.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE  OP  FEBRUARY 

19.  1939 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  there  appeared  yesterday  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  excerpts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  upon  the  life  and  character  of  George 
Washington.  It  is  a  letter  that  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
literature  either  of  Washington  or  Jefferson,  and  I  sliculd 
like  to  have  these  excerpts  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AN  A.PPRAISA1,  OF  WASHINGTON  ."   BY  JEFFERSON irXCERPTB  FROM  A  LETTEa 

DATED  AT  MONT1CELU3,  JANUARY   2,    X814,  AND  WarTTEN  TO  OK.  WALTER 
JONES 

I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and  thoroughly; 
and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character.  It  shoiild  be  in 
terms  like  these: 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first 
order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  to  acute  as  that  of  a 
Newton.  Bacon,  or  Locke:  and  as  far  a.s  he  saw,  no  Judgment  was 
ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  In  operation,  being  little  aided  by  In- 
vention or  Imagination,  but  sure  In  conclusion.  Hence  the  com- 
mon remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  coun- 
cils of  war,  where  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever 
was  best;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more 
Judiciously.  But  If  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if 
any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances, 
he  was  slow  In  reaujustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
often  failed  In  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  In  station, 
as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  Incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 
sonal dangers  with  the  calmest  xmooncern. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence — 
never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration,  was 
maturely  weighed;  refraining.  U  he  saw  a  doubt,  but.  when  once 
decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles 
opposed.  His  Integrity  was  most  pure,  his  Justice  the  most  inflex- 
ible I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  Interest  or  consanguinity, 
of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was. 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  naturally  high-toned,  but  reflection  and  resolution  had 
obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency  over  It.  If  ever,  however, 
it  broke  Its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  In  his  WTath. 

In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact;  liberal  In  contrlba- 
tlons  to  whatever  promised  utility;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  on 
all  visionary  projects  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections,  but  he  exactly  calculated  every 
man's  value  and  give  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  It.  Hla 
person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish. 
h'.s  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble;  the  best  hcrrcman  of  his  age 
and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback. 

Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unre- 
srrved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  In  conversation,  his  col- 
loquial talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  Ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called 
on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrafssed. 
Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely.  In  an  easy  and  correct  style. 
This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  edu- 
cation was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to 
which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  en^>loyed 
In  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  In  agriculture  and 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily  extensive, 
and.  with  Jotimallzlng,  his  agrlctiltural  proceedings  occtipled  most 
ot  his  leisrure  hours  within  doors. 


On  the  whole,  his  character  was.  In  Its  xnaas.  perf<;ct:  In  nothing 
bad.  In  few  points  Indifferent:  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  nev«r 
did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man 
great  and  to  place  him  In  the  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance. 
For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies 
of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  Independence,  of  conducting  its  councils  through 
the  birth  of  a  government  new  In  Its  forms  and  prmclplea.  until  It 
had  settled  down  Into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train:  and  of  scrupu- 
lously obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  clrtl  and 
military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other 
example.     •     •     • 

Lef s  Look  After  America  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VnCGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  20.  1939     , 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

FEBltUART    16,    1039 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  February  16.  on  the  subject  "Let'a 
Look  After  America  First." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country.  We  have  an  excellent,  well- 
established  system  of  government.  We  have  a  htige  economic  reser- 
voir for  prosperity.  No  country  In  the  world  has  a  hlpher  standard 
of  living.  We  lead  the  world.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  rpeak 
of  wonderful  America.  Our  shores  beq>eak  to  them  the  approach 
to  a  happy  life.    We  have  liberty. 

Let's  look  after  America  first. 

To  become  entai'gied  In  the  controversies  of  foreign  countries  Is 
a  sure  way  to  endanger  our  country.  We  again  hear  the  call  to 
save  the  democracies.  Has  It  been  so  long  that  we  hare  forgtrtten 
the  call  In  the  last  war,  that  call  for  us  to  enter  in  order  that  we 
could  make  "the  world  safe  for  democracy"?  Instead  of  a  world 
safe  for  democracy,  we  see  today  fewer  democratic  nations.  Out 
of  the  last  war  came  the  dictators. 

Whenever  Great  Britain  has  any  chestnuts  In  the  fire  and  the 
Umted  States  is  needed  to  pull  those  cbeotnuts  out,  we  hear  the 
call  of  otu  duty  to  save  the  world. 

A  propaganda  machine  helped  to  make  America  war  conscious  20 
years  ago.  You  have  heard  of  the  startling  story  of  the  purchase  of 
tiewspapers  and  other  means  of  communication.  You  have  heard 
of  the  infamous  Creel  organization.  No;  you  did  not  hear  those 
things  then.  It  was  years  afterward  when  the  story  was  told;  but 
in  the  meantime  thousands  of  our  best  men  were  sacrificed,  thou- 
sands were  wounded,  thousands  were  subjected  to  gas,  thousands 
received  shock  from  which  they  will  never  recover. 

We  are  told  again  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  only 
those  things  the  powers  m  Washington  feel  they  should  know.  We 
are  again  told  we  cannot  have  a  successful  foreign  policy  unlen 
that  policy  Is  clothed  In  secrecy.  We  are  again  told  that  we  cannot 
reveal  the  truth,  we  caimot  reveal  the  facta,  to  the  boys  and  men 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  go  to  battle,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  to 
enforce  the  actloiis  of  those  who  knew  the  secrete  and  would 
not  tell. 

We  had  secrets  before  our  entrance  In  the  last  World  War.  We 
discovered  those  secrets  but  not  xintll  the  terrible  tragedy  of  war 
had  been  felt.  We  discovered  those  secrets  after  the  damage  had 
been  done.  The  history  of  the  loans  that  helped  to  Involve  us 
was  secret  to  those  who  fought,  but  knowledge  to  those  who  did 
not  go  to  battle.  The  history  of  the  entangling  diplomacy  of 
Europe  was  known  to  many  in  Washington  but  was  a  secret  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  If  the  American  people  had  known  the 
secrets  of  our  foreign  affairs,  many  a  man  would  be  at  his  home 
tonight  Instead  of  being  a  corpse  in  France  or  a  cripple  In  the 
hospital.  They  were  told  they  we>e  flghting  to  malic  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

Senator  ELoam  Johkson,  one  of  the  Senate's  outstanding  Mem- 
bers, expressed  the  thought  so  well  when  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  said: 

"Good  God.  do  you  not  think.  Senators,  tte  American  people 
have  the  right  to  kiKrw  If  they  are  going  down  the  road  to  war? 
Do  you  not  think  the  American  people,  with  ttielr  experience  of 
the  past  20  years,  should  be  Informed  IT  their  rulers  are  going  to 
take  them  even  to  the  brink  of  war?  Wliy  should  they  not  be 
Informed?    They  are  our  maatera.** 
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I  have  heart  It  said  that  this  more  to  atop  the  secrecy  Is  a 
political  move.  I  have  beard  It  said  that  we  who  believe  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  are  playing  politics.  I  have 
hetu'd  It  said  that  we  are  trying  to  embiurrass  the  administration. 
If  that  Is  politics.  It  Is  sound  politics.  If  that  Is  politics.  It  Is  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  use  of  politics  I  can  find.  It  Is  not  the 
type  of  politics  I  have  seen  In  Washington,  that  kind  ia  repulsive 
to  one  who  has  ideals.  Embarrass  the  administration.  Why 
should  they  be  embarrassed?  If  they  have  done  right,  there  will 
be  no  embarrassment.  If  they  have  done  wrong  and  Involve 
America  In  the  controvorslfjs  of  Europe,  they  should  not  only  be 
embarrassed  but  they  should  be  punished. 

War  Is  a  gradual  process.  We  gradually  get  Into  war.  The  Inci- 
dent that  causes  the  declaration  Is  only  one  of  the  last  incidents. 
President  Roosevelt,  speaking  in  1936,  said:  "At  this  late  date  with 
the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the  event,  we  find  it  possible  to 
trace  the  tragic  series  of  Fmall  decisions  which  led  Europe  Into  the 
Groat  War  in  1914  and  eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other 
nation.?.  We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch  and  decide 
make  certain  that  the  smsill  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead 
toward  wsu"  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  they  po.ssess  the  coiu-age  to 
say  'No'  to  those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let  us  go  to  war." 
Yes.  the  President  was  right  in  1936.  It  was  the  small  decisions 
which  led  Europe  Into  the  Great  War  In  1914  and  eventually  en- 
gulfed us  aiid  many  ether  nations.  Yes.  it  will  be  the  small 
decl.slons  which  will  lead  us  into  the  next  war.  We  have  a  right 
to  know  about   these  decisions. 

The  French  Air  Minister,  Guy  La  Chambre,  was  quoted  as  telling 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"I  Uke  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  great  American  democ- 
racy and  Its  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  for  the  way  they  have  shown 
they  are  thinking  of  one  thing  In  this  matter — how  best  to  serve 
Prance." 

I  feel  It  is  mere  Important  to  this  country  to  think  of  how  best  to 

serve  the  United  States. 

War  planes  are  to  be  sold  to  Prance  and  England.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  shall  help  our  national  defense  In  that  way.  This 
means  we  are  selling  planes  to  European  powers.  Then  we  are 
Ehown  that  we  need  more  because  Europe  has  more,  the  very  same 
planes  we  sold  them.  It  is  the  circle  of  armament  that  the  world 
has  seen  time  and  time  again,  with  no  one  winning  except  those 
who  profit  from  the  sale. 

The  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  made 
public  today  some  valuable  information  about  the  transaction  with 
R-ance.  The  move  was  made  at  the  instance  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  overruled  General  Craig.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army.  General  Craig  had  felt  It  unwise,  believing  that  It 
might  Interfere  with  our  own  program. 

We  also  have  been  told — one  of  the  few  thing  we  have  been  told, 
may  I  say — that  this  will  give  more  Industrial  development,  and. 
therefore,  help  cure  unemployment.  President  Roosevelt  called  this 
kind  of  money  "Pool's  gold."  I  think  it  valuable  enough  to  read 
an  extended  quotation  from  the  President's  speech  of  1936.  He 
Mid; 

"If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent,  let  us 
not  blink  the  fact  that  we  should  And  in  this  country  thousands 
of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's  gold — would 
attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  They  would 
tell  you,  and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get  wide  pub- 
licity"— I  must  stop  there  to  emphasize  his  prophecy  of  1936 
as  to  wide  publicity  except  the  statement  comes  from  the  ad- 
ministration spokesman.  I  continue  with  the  President's  sp>eech: 
•* — Ret  wide  publicity  that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this 
and  that  and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  un- 
employed of  America  would  all  And  work. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  It  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond,  to  realize  the  Inevitable 
penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a 
false  prosperity." 

How  true  was  the  President's  statement.  Yet,  we  hear  the 
argtunent  advanced  by  those  favoring  the  sale  of  these  planes 
that  we  just  as  well  get  that  money  as  someone  else. 

The  President  at  Buenos  Aires  said: 

"We  know,  too,  that  vast  armaments  are  rising  on  every  side 
and  that  the  work  of  creating  them  employs  men  and  women 
by  the  millions.  It  Is  natural,  however,  lor  vis  to  conclude  that 
such  employment  is  false  employment,  that  It  builds  no  perma- 
nent structures  and  creates  no  consumer  goods  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lasting  prosperity." 

If  that  was  true  in  1936,  and  it  was,  why  isrt  it  true  in 
1939? 

Are  we  involved  In  Europe?  There  is  a  question.  Our  officials 
say  no  but  we  have  heard  much  from  abroad.  May  I  cite  a  few 
of  these  statements? 

Lord  Plymouth  told  the  English  Hotise  of  Lords: 

"The  British  Government  has  been  In  constant  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
events  in  the  Par  East.  Action  has  been  taken  independently  but  it 
has  almost  invariably  been  along  parallel  lines." 

Parallel  lines  go  In  the  same  direction. 

Anthony  Eden,  who  came  to  New  York  to  talk  to  us  about 
foreign  affairs  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  told  Parliament: 

"We  are  constantly  and  dally  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Over  and  over  again,  we  have 
taken  either  parallel  or  similar  action  and  that  in  itself  is  an 
Indication  of  the  closeness  of  such  collaboration." 
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Tes.   Mr.   Eden   advises   us  that 
pull  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
movement   to  line   up   "to   save 
privilege  to  ask  but  it  Is  our 
Americans  to  carry  out  this 
Hilalre  Belloc,  well-known 
Weekly,  published  in  England, 
to  Belloc: 

"We  got  the  United  States  Into 
what  v;as  more  extraordinary,  we 
to  make  Prance  the  villain  of  tl 
feel  with  us  against  the  modern 
talk  of  ourselves  as  a  democracy 
them  into  the  fight?" 

Yes;  rope  us  in.     Yes;  fool  us 
think  of  England  as  a  democracy 
May  I  hesitate  long  enough  to 
debts,  that  debt  for  which   we 
interest,  that  debt  which  we  gav( 
to  other   countries.     England   ow^s 
dollars.     France  owes  us  approxi 

We  were  "Shylocb"  to  them 
years  ago.    Now,  when  they  nee  I 
we  are  not  "Shylock"  but  "belovei  I 
One  author  wrote: 
"Funny  about  these 
except  in  America." 

Most  of  these  are  the  men  wh< 
a  desk,  far  removed  from  the 
or  more,  while  the  men  who  are 
America  will  be  in  the  trenches. 

I   believe   in  an   adequate 
against  any  attack,  but  our  llne^o) 
to  the  Rhine  or  to  any  other 

ITie  cost  of  our  national  defend 
polfty  we  have.    If  the  foreign 
"policing  the  world,"  we  will 
program  than  if  our  foreign  pollfry 
business. 

I  am  a  young  man,  the  younge^ 
feel  the  problems  of  youth. 
Its  significance,  it  will  mobilize 
wards  the  acts  civilization  punls 
curtails,  destroys  the  Ideals 

As   a   young   man   I   can   see 
police   the   world   for   democracy 
now.    When  they  return,  yet. 
be  wounded,  gassed,  and  destroyed 
pies  for  life.    Let  us  look  after  oui 

Keep  the  torch  of  liberty  !n 
dictatorships  collapse,  and  they 
lea  known  throughout  the  world 
erty.     Fascism   and   communism 
the  last  war.    Instead  of  saving 
in  war  will  endanger  the  greatest 
of    the    United    States    of    Amer 
much.     Let  us  look  after  Amerio  i 


England  does  not  desire  us  to 

yet,  he  wants  us  to  Join  in  their 

the   democracies."    That   Is   his 

privilege  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  otir 

para  lei  action. 

Engl  sh  writer  in  O.  K.  Chesterton's 
wfote  an  article  last  year.     Listen 


the  Great  War  on  our  side,  and 
managed  In  this  debt  business, 
e  piece.  We  have  got  them  to 
Italy,  and  we  have  got  them  to 
Then  he  adds,  "Can  we  rcpo 

4n  the  war  debts.    Yes;  make  us 


intemation  ilists.     You  will  never  find  them 
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HON.  CHARLES 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Monday.  February 


call  your  attention  to  the  war 

taxing  our  people  to  pay  the 

to  England  and  to  Prance  and 

us  four   and   one-half   billion 

ately  four  billions. 

we  spoke  of  war  debts  a  few 
us  "to  save  the  democracies," 
Uncle  Sam." 


will  serve  their  country  behind 
e  of  fire,  at  a  "dollar  a  year" 
now  working  and  looking  after 
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defense.     Defend   our   shores 

national  defense  does  not  extend 

n  or  Asiatic  river. 

is  based  on  the  type  of  foreign 

Is  one  of  parallel  action  and 

a  larger  and  more  expensive 

is  based  on  minding  our  own 


in  the  United  States  Senate.     I 
youth  faces  war  and  realizes 
efforts  to  abolish  it.    War  re- 
sprcads  the  immorality  peace 
cultivates, 
y   friends   marching   to    war    "to 
They   are  happy   and   healthy, 
will  never  retvirn.  many  will 
Many  will  be  hopeless  crip- 
Americans  first. 

Let  the  false  theories  of 
ill.     Make  the  example  of  Amer- 
Another  war  will  strike  at  lib- 
arose   to   prawer   after   and   from 
he  democracies,  our  involvement 
democracy  in  the  world,  that 
Our    country    has    given    us 
first. 
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Presidi  nt 


Mr.  McNARY.     Mr 
dlstingiiished  junior  Senator 
delivered  an  interesting  addre4s 
Study  Club  of  Washington,  D 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUoiv 


on  February  18  last,  the 

from  Wisconsin  {Mr.  Wiley] 

before  the  Women's  Political 

,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

CoIjcression.u,  Record. 

he  address  was  ordered  to  be 
rs: 
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Amidst   our    confused    thlnkln ; 
our  discotiraged  aged  people,  oui 
ever-Increasing  national  debt, 
hope  that  is  becoming  more  and 
that  we  are  coming  through  our 
and  cleansed.    It  will  not  be  via 
be  through  a  combination  of 

First.  Into  the  consciousness 
again  the  need  for  self-reliance. 


our    disordered    economic    life, 

-frustrated  unemployed,  and  our 

I  bring  to  you  a  great  hope,  a 

definite  and  certain — the  hope 

tlcnal  Gethsemane  strengthened 

the  leglslaiive  route  alone;  it  will 

that  we  find  our  blrttaLright. 

the  people  there  will  be  born 

Industry,  and  thrift. 
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Second.  We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  renwiant  of  polltlclana, 
that  remnant  of  politlrtans  which  still  exists  and  which  stlU  coa- 
tlnues  to  highjack  industry. 

Third.  Labor  and  capital  are  going  to  see  the  Imperative  need 
of  joining  forces  instead  of  working  against  each  other. 

Fourth.  Society  is  going  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  giving 
the  farmer  cost  of  production  for  what   he  produces. 

Fifth.  Where  Government  competes  with  private  industry.  It 
must  have  no  special  prlvUeges. 

Sixth.  Where  Government  In  times  of  emergency,  when  cerUln 
classes  of  our  people  are  financially  submerged  or  hard  hit.  acts 
as  the  agent  of  all  the  people  to  lift  the  load  from  the  unfortu- 
nate— then  Government  must  get  a  new  vision  of  its  obligation 
and  not  slash  and  cut  and  destroy  values  In  the  economic  struc- 
ture.    Government  must  revert  to  the  position  of  servant. 

Seventh.  When  Government  as  the  agent  uses  the  money  out 
of  the  Public  Treasury  as  it  has  In  W.  P.  A.,  Government  must  see 
that  the  money  Is  handled  as  trust  funds  should  be  handled,  that 
chiselers  and  grafters  are  not  given  control,  that  the  money  gees 
to  the  needy  Instead  of  for  overhead  and  favored  sons — so  that 
the  money  Is  used  to  maintam  and  develop  instead  of  depleting 
the  morale  of  the  people. 

When  we  speak  of  our  American  heritage,  two  questions  arise. 
First.  Is  this  just  another  flag-waving  rpilylng  cry?  Second, 
Can  we  define  otir  American  heritage,   and  why  should   wc? 

In  the  time  I  have  to  speak  today,  I'll  try  to  develop  the 
theme  of  an  American  heritage,  not  as  a  dusty  catch-phrase,  but 
as  a  living  and  vital  part  of  our  dally  life. 

Before  we  attempt  to  define  this  living  interpretation  we  must 
first  see  the  necessity  for  reviewing  the  American  heritage.  After 
all,  it  seems  very  prestmaptuoiis  to  tell  an  American  audience  what 
their  heritage  ia. 

Just  what  is  the  necessity  for  reviewing  the  American  heritage? 
The  necessity  is  written  in  the  bold-face,  spread-eagle  banner 
headlines  of  our  dally  papers  that  tell  us  how  far  we  have  strayed 
from  that  heritage. 

The  necessity  is  written  In  the  ever-lengthening  shadows  of 
10.000.000  unemployed — more  Jobless  than  In  all  the  other  major 
powers  combined. 

The  necessity  is  written  in  the  $65,000,000,000  that  will  have 
been  spent  by  the  close  of  the  second  term  for  this  administration. 
The  necessity  is  written  In  a  $10,000,000,000  debt  that  will   be 

foisted  on  another  generation  subjected  to  mounting  tax  toll*. 
The  necessity  is  written  in  a  growing  centraUzation  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  lockstcp  of  regimentation,  in  the  loss  of  free  enter- 
prise and  free  initiative,  in  Uie  growing  assaults  on  private 
ownership.  In  10.000.000  unemployed  where  "youth"  looks  lor  the 
dawn  of  tomc«TOw,  with  a  chance  in  It. 

The  necessity  is  written  in  the  frantic  attempts  to  capture 
control  of  the  independent  agencies  of  Government,  in  the 
challenge  hurled  by  the  executive  branch  to  tlie  Legislature,  In 
the  arbitrary  power  of  a  Chief  ExecuUve  who  can  devalue  the 
American  dollar  at  any  time,  who  can  change  the  monetary 
standards  at  any  time  by  decreeing  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  necessity  is  written  In  the  disappearance  elsewhere  of 
self-goveriunent  and  free  democraty.  and  in  this  country,  in  the 
dislntegrotlon  of  our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
The  necessity  Is  wTltten  in  Idle  farms  and  empty  factories. 
In  the  strangulation  of  American  enterprise,  in  the  existence  of 
minority  pressure  groups  who  seek  to  dominate  an  Inarticulate 
majority. 

The  necessity  for  revle^ning  the  American  heritage,  my  friends. 
Is  vsTltten  in  the  guarded  speech  of  370.000,000  of  people  In  the 
world  todav.  where  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  worship  are 
being  Invaded.  E\'erjwhere.  we  can  profit  by  reviewing  the 
American  heritage  because  it  repudiates  the  menace  of  over- 
whelming fears — fear  of  one  class  for  another,  fear  of  capital 
for  industry,  fear  of  the  people  for  government. 

Now,  then,  what  are  the  physical  aspects  of  our  heritage? 
Ovir  land  occupies  about  6  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
globe.  We  have  about  7  percent  of  the  world's  population.  But. 
as  Is  well  known,  we  have  60  percent  of  the  world's  telephone  and 
telegraph  equipment.  We  drive  80  percent  of  the  world  s  auto- 
mobiles. We  look  out  over  60  percent  of  the  world's  wheat  and 
cotton.  70  percent  of  its  oU  supplies.  50  percent  of  lU  copper  and 
pig  Iron.  We  claim  nearly  67  percent  of  the  banking  resources  of 
the  world.  We  own  half  of  the  worlds  supply  of  gold,  and  our 
purchasing  power  is  greater  than  the  purchasing  power  of 
600.000,000  Etiropeans. 

This  is  the  country  where  we  spend  more  for  education  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  This  Is  the  land  where 
10.000,000  persons  with  twenty  to  forty  million  dependents  are 
direct  owners  In  the  larger  industries  of  the  cotintry. 

This  is  the  land  with  the  world's  greatest  philanthropists,  the 
most  extensive  charities,   and  the  widest   distribution   of   wealth. 
This    Is    America!      But    this    is    not    the    American   heritage.      It 
merely  represents  that  heritage. 
How  can  we  define  that  heritage? 

Though  glibly  used  and  widely  misunderstood  by  Fourth  <rf  July 
orators  all  over  the  land,  the  term  "American  heritage"  cannot  be 
accurately  defined  by  even  great  scholars. 

It  may  be  the  power  and  vision  in  ua  distilled  Croxn  many 
racial  strains.  It  may  be  the  industrial  open-ahop  vystexn  that 
baa  BO  often  been  caUed  the  American  Plan. 


Some  think  It  is  the  so-called  American  Idea  of 
that  orliTlnated  in  my  own  State.  In  the  Kaet  I  liaw  ^eart  It 
defined  as  the  "culture"  resulting  from  New  England  reorganiaattcm 
of  English  customs  and  traditions. 

Henry  Clay  thought  that  it  was  the  home  market  and  protection 
legislation  that  he  caUed  "the  American  syBtein."  Sometimes  It  1* 
identified  as  the  political  plan  of  a  free  taOlot  or  tiie  eat  red  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury.  Occasionally  we  refer  to  it  as  the  American 
version  of  the  British  Magna  Carta — a  system  where  the  rights  of 
hungry  men  shall  not  be  bartered  for  bread. 

James  Truslow  Adams  called  It  the  "American  dream."    . 

He  w:-ote  about: 

"That  dream  of  a  land  in  which  life  should  be  better  and  richer 
and  fuUer  for  every  man.  with  opportunity  for  each  according  to 
his  abiUty  or  achievement.  •  •  •  xhe  American  dream  that  has 
lured  tens  of  millions  cf  a'l  nations  to  our  shores  •  •  •  haa 
not  been  a  dream  of  merely  material  plenty,  though  that  has  doubt- 
leas  counted  heavily.  It  has  been  much  more  than  that.  It  has 
been  a  dream  of  being  able  to  grow  to  fullest  development  as  man 
and  woman,  unhampered  by  the  barriers  which  bad  slowly  been 
erected  In  older  clviUzations.  unrepreaaed  by  social  orders  which 
had  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  rather  than  for  the 
simple  human  being  of  any  and  every  class." 

It  may  be  a  "way  of  life."  minted  from  the  wisdom  of  the  agas. 

The  American  heritage  may  be  any  of  lhef«  Ideas  or  it  may  ba 
all  of  them.  It  may  be  an  evolutionary  oonc4.pt  that  ia  still  grow- 
ing— a  heritage  that  we  may  accept,  make  additicns  to,  and  paaa 
on  to  still  another  generation. 

What  is  the  evolution  of  the  American  heritage? 

The  American  borltage  begins  before  there  was  an  America. 
Some  of  the  principle^  Incorporated  In  American  Ideals  were  volcad 
as  far  back  as  1295  when  Kmg  Edward  I  summouod  the  first  type 
of  Parliament.  Borne  of  them  date  back  to  the  meadow  at  Runny- 
mecle  and  the  Maizna  Carta. 

Certainly,  parts  of  the  heritage  trace  back  to  the  English  Ideas  of 
bur  earliest  settlers  who  came  from  what  was  then  the  freest 
cotintry  on  the  globe,  though-  rigidly  divided  Into  a  ciafs  system. 
Equal  opportunity  in  early  American  life  broke  4own  that  claaa 
system,  and  began  the  democracy  that  bectone  part  of  our  inheri- 
tance. In  the  western  part  of  our  country,  the  frontier  preserved 
that  democracy  Just  as  the  eastern  seaboard  preserved  the  culture 
of  the  Old  World  for  development  In  the  new. 

A  great  part  of  the  American  herlUge  is  concemwl  with  equality. 

Even  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed,  they  \KTote  the  Mayflower 
Compact  to  set  forth  principles  that  would  insure  equality. 

Our  early  racial  influx  was  aUnosi,  entirely  English.  These 
people  brought  with  them  a  rigid  sense  of  class  distinction.  Our 
early  provincial  society  was  patterned  after  the  English.  Vaat 
tracts  of  land  were  ceded  to  a  privileged  few.  Newcomers  to  thla 
land,  unable  to  secure  these  concessions,  began  to  look  beyond  tha 
Appalachians. 

In  New  England  there  were  townships  with  repiresentative  gov- 
ernment though  there  were  religious  and  property  quallflcationa 
lor  the  privilege  of  the  baUot. 

In  the  South  there  were  county  governments  suited  to  large 
plantations.  In  the  middle  colonies  where  there  were  both  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  Interests,  there  was  a  mixture  of  county 
and  township  governmtnt. 

Sometimes  the  Interests  of  these  groups  conflicted.  Sometimes 
individual  Interests  conflicted.  With  the  growth  of  independence 
there  was  a  growth  in  problems.  Freedom  for  the  individual  had 
to  keep  step  with  freedom  for  the  group.  That  ts  still  our  basic 
BOClal  problem. 

By  1800  Jefferson  was  President.  He  had  written  the  terme 
for  equahty  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  equality 
is  part  of  the  American  heritage.  If  we  set  class  against  claas. 
we  destroy  It.  If  we  become  so  engroased  in  eliminating  privilege 
from  private  Industry  that  we  shift  It  to  Government,  we  destroy 
equality.  If  we  set  labor  and  capital  against  orie  another,  we 
destroy  It.     If  we  set  p>oor  against  rich,  we  destroy  It. 

A  great  part  of  our  American  heritage  Is  concerned  with  economics. 

Early  business  was  simple  and  direct.  The  relation  between 
employer  and  employee  was  intimate.  The  economy  of  the  time 
was  concerned  primarily  with  food  and  shelter.  B^lcally.  that 
problem  Is  still  the  same.  In  1800.  9  out  of  every  10  Americans, 
were  farmer;;.  Enterprise  was  limited.  Where  It  existed  it  was 
small  and  limited  to  families.  Self -sufficiency  perticulariy  in  the 
great  plantations  of  the  South  made  the  sale  of  manufactured 
products  Tery  difficult. 

In  the  year  that  Jefferson  was  elected  President.  It  became 
apparent  that  England  was  undergoing  a  great  iadustrlal  revolu- 
tion. In  this  country  New  England  become  a  manufacttiring 
section.  Factories  sprang  up.  Worker*  became  a  class.  Popula- 
tion increased.  Inunlgrants  swarmed  to  our  land.  The  eettle- 
ment  of  the  West  became  a  reality  as  railroad*  and  steamshlpa 
spanned  a  nation.  Towns  began  to  swell  to  the  sice  of  gre«t 
cities.     There  began  to  exist  a  definite  concentration  of  wealtli. 

That  began   the  great   economic  problem   that   is  still   with   us. 

It  created  the  problem  of  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  at 
wealth.  That  didnt  niean  that  all  men  were  to  receive  the  same 
compensation,  because  all  men  dldnt  have  the  same  abUltlea. 
Rather  the  American  heritage  demand*  that  all  men  be  given 
an  equality  of  opporttmlty.  that  there  be  no  special  privilege,  and 
that  each  man  have  a  fair  chance  to  claim  his  portion.  Part 
erf  our  economic  Inheritance  was  an  inherently  American — tt  cer- 
tainly iant  a  European   Idea — fear  of   overwhelniing   debta.     We 
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»»-•  rrxr>rrmt^  with  the  maintenance  of  a  close  relationship  be- 
^nTncXanToutSm  keeping  the  costs  of  government  com- 
pltTble^Xthe  incSne  of  that  time.     Let  us  not  forget  thlB 

^°Anothei  'phaSc"  o?^the  economic  birthright  is  a  deep-rooted 
Ht«tTn,^t  of  unsound  money.  Unsound  money  was  an  economic  and 
~fl  Cfal  isuf?n  the  hectic  decades  that  followed  the  ClvU  War^ 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  frontier  needed  money,  and  needed 
U  SSlr  they  needed  It  for  their  expansion,  but  the  canny  bankers 
of  the  East  remembered  the  paper  currency  of  the  Revolution 
and  frowned  on  Inflation.     That.  too.  Is  part  of  our  concept 

In  buelness  we  have  had  an  undeclared-prcfita  tax  where  the 
Government  virtually  seizes  the  profits  so  that  the  business  will 
be  kept  small.  If  that  squaree  with  our  economic  tradition,  then 
every  large-scale  business  since  the  industrial  revolution  has  been 

^^ay  we  talk  about  a  planned  economy.  We  are  Just  beginning 
to  learn   that  you  can't  hog-tle  production   and   let   consumption 

'"sii^  you  can't  r«gulate  consumption,  planned  economy  faUs. 
It's  part  of  our  heritage  that  we  spend  when  and  where  we  choose. 

In  our  economic  birthright  ajs  It  concerns  banking,  we  learned 
never  to  concentrate  too  much  power  in  one  man.  J°;^y  o°«  ?^^ 
U  the  sole  voice  in  determining  the  Issuance  of  $3,000,000,000  In 
preenbacks.  He  can  fix  the  silver  dollar  at  any  ratio  he  chooses. 
That.  too.  is  hardly  eonsLstent  with  a  heritage  that  shrieks  against 
concentration  of  financial  power. 

The  economic  miscarriage  cf  lavish  expenditures  that  will  prob- 
ably totfll  sUty-flve  billion  by  the  end  of  the  second  term,  wltb  an 
accompanying  •lO.OOO.OOO.COO  debt,  again  is  a  far  cry  from  an 
economic  tradition  of  comparative  economy. 

Part  of  our  heritage  concerns  government. 

In  1770  there  were  a  number  of  tiny  colonies  scattered  along  the 
coast.  With  independence,  government  became  complicated^^The 
13  small  governments  became  one  large  Government,  with  3.000.000 
people  distributed  in  a  large  area  that  It  took  about  6  weeks  to 
traverse.  Throughout  the  years  we  learned  that  it  was  disastrous 
for  a  governmental  economic  concentration  to  coincide  with  the 
political  concentration  of  power.     This  lesson,  too.  is  part  of  the 

On"  March  10.  1933.  the  Chief  Executive  requested  Congress  for 
powers  that  were  well  on  the  way  to  establishing  government  by  one 
nian  Here  we  should  recall  that  our  governmental  heritage  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  in  the  American  consUtutional  method  of  checks 
and  balances. 

I»art  of  our  heritage  is  concerned  with  the  Idea  of  peace. 

We  produced  a  generation  that  halted  yellow  fever  and  united 
two  oceans.  That  kind  of  a  fighting  generation  inevitably  won- 
dered whether  they  couldn't  control  man  as  well  as  Nature.  To 
that  end  we  produced  a  Monroe  Doctrine  that  proclaimed  oxir 
interest  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  our  strict  policy  of  non- 
interference elsewhere.  By  1933  our  delegate  at  large  to  the  general 
disarmament  conference  said: 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  war  and  to 
help  in  every  possible  way  to  discourage  war." 

These  also  have  become  part  and  parcel  with  our  traditional 
Ideas,  and  in  1939  there  Is  a  great  need  to  reaffirm  this  part  of  our 

heritage. 

Part  of  our  heritage  is  concerned  with  the  wealth  of  wisdom 
bequeathed  to  us  by  great  statesmen,  scientists,  writers,  philoso- 
phers buUdera.  and  musicians.  Washington.  Hamilton.  Jefferson. 
WetMter.  and  Lincoln  live  In  the  very  fiber  of  our  being.  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  and  Whitman  speak  daUy  to  us.  But  this  heritage 
wh'ch  we  call  American  Includes  something  else.  It  Includes  a 
deep,  abiding  faith.  Thank  God.  we  still  possess  it.  In  genera- 
tions past  it  sent  our  great  American  men  and  women  forth  to  do 
marvelous  things.  It  wUl  equip  us  again  today  to  do  likewise.  If 
we  possess  It.  It  has  furnished  leaders  for  every  emergency  that 
has  arisen  In  the  Nation.  In  our  yesterdays  it  has  given  strength 
and  beauty  and  courage  and  vitality  to  this  Nation.  Today,  when 
we  are  burdened  with  fears  and  worries  and  doubts,  this  faith 
will  bring  us  out.  It  will  Inspire  In  us  the  realization  that  has 
always  been  In  the  hearts  of  great  leaders,  that  they  are  something 
more  than  "mudmen,"  that  man  and  Anierica  are  made  for  "big 
things." 

We  are  cutting  out  our  bluster  and  egotism  and  our  self-suf- 
«clency  and  we  are  depending  upon  Him  who  gave  us  life.  Gov- 
ernments everywhere  are  attempting  to  set  the  world  right,  but 
It  can't  be  done  without  faith,  without  Divine  guidance.  Leaders 
are  leaning  on  themselves  and  XalUng  because  they  do  not  know 
God  This  faith  is  the  knowledge  that  God  has  made  us.  that  God 
will  keep  us.  and  that  He  will  direct  our  path.  This  faith  has  in 
the  rast  kept  the  fires  on  the  home  hearthstones  of  America 
burning,  and  this  faith  is  rekindling  that  flame  today.  Faith  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  righteousness  over  wrong  has  kept  men 
from  failure  and  despair  and  suicide,  and  today  the  old  story  is 
t)eing  repeated — faith  In  fellowship  and  brotherhood. 

In  agrjcultiu-e  we  have  a  heritage,  too.  It's  a  doctrine  of  abund- 
ance and  it  repudiates  every  part  of  the  claptrap  of  planned 
scarcity  Ten  million  farm  homesteads  dug  out  of  the  forests  and 
prairies  speak  authoritatively  of  this  inheritance. 

Our  inheritance  has  been  forged  in  the  fires  of  the  centiurles. 
Our  heritage  is  common  property  of  every  true  American.  It  is 
his  to  preserve,  to  maintain,  to  transmit  to  future  generations. 

The  American  heriUge  Is  menaced  today  by  men  with  unholy 
ambitions  by  world-wide  trends  that  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
our  American  concept.    The  expression  In  America  of  these  alien 


strongly  centralized  govemmenta  tendencies  is  the  final  attack 
In  a  battle  that  will,  if  uncheckei .,  eliminate  free  democracy  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  _.      .  .^     , 

I  believe  that  our  heritage— po  itical.  economic,  and  spiritual— 
however  difficult  to  define,  can  be  iccu'Titely  traced. 

We  can  trace  the  burning  natiOQa''.sm  that  foUowed  the  War  of 
1812.  the  Intense  concentration  oi  ^ome  affairs  while  we  stepped 
up  the  economic  tempo. 

That  was  a  period  of  native  Ami  rJcan  virility  when  we  were  con- 
cerned with  universal  suffrage  am  1  skyrocketing  population.    That 
was  a  period   when  we   wrote   in:o  our  heritage   a   doctrine  that 
proclaimed  our  interest  In  the  W(  stern  Hemisphere  and  our  policy  . 
of  noninterference  elsewhere. 

It  is  typlcaUy  American  that  in  this  period  of  material  advance- 
ment we  still  lived  In  a  period  (f  democratic  Idealism,  were  still 
concerned  with  the  ever-present  problems  of  the  needy  and  the 
unfit.  We  still  walled  lustily  for  the  rights  of  all  hiunan  beings, 
still  fought  for  world  peace,  religli  >n.  and  equality  before  the  law. 

After  that  period  there  came  a  world-wide  period  of  political 
democracy.  In  this  country  that  world-wide  movement  was  typi- 
fied by  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  solid  and 
healthy  nationalism  had  to  give  K&y  to  a  slave-born  sectionalism. 
Even  In  the  decade  of  the  1850's  md  the  Civil  War  years,  however, 
this  country  saw  its  civilization  i  ain  added  strength. 

By  1870  the  old  flintlock  was  hung  on  its  woodeh  peg.  The 
America  that  was  all  farm  gave  way  to  an  America  that  was  In 
part  tirbanized  and  mechanized  i  ito  an  industrial  America.  From 
the  straggling  outposts  of  frontier  camps.  America  had  foraged 
through  the  winding  Indian  trills  onto  the  broad  highways  of 
an  urban  and  prosperous  nation. 

Reformers  had  struggled  for  nearly  two  centuries  with  vital 
social  reforms,  but  it  took  Jus  two  decades  following  Bryan's 
defeat  In  1896  for  these  princl]  iles  of  Justice  to  be  established. 
Public  welfare  began  to  be  a  co  islderatlon  in  the  dlsctisslons  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  We  beg  in  to  be  concerned  with  problems 
of  city  planning,  of  child  labor,  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

In  colonial  days  a  man  burn?d  down  a  wooden  house  to  get 
nails  to  carry  with  him  on  the  vestward  trek.  Nails  were  scarce. 
Lumber  was  plentiful.  By  the  early  twentieth  century  lumber 
was  no  longer  an  unlimited  conmcdlty  to  be  disposed  of  prodi- 
gally. Conservation  was  writtei  Into  our  heritage  so  that  the 
material  wealth  of  this  land  m  ght  also  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

Along  with  all  of  this  came  encouraging  progress  In  education 
and  the  arts  to  further  brighten  our  Inheritance. 

And  all  of  there,  my  friends,  are  part  of  the  American  birth- 
right. Our  heritape  was  bom  In  the  struggles  of  a  new  land, 
preserved  in  an  agrarian-tradinj  civilization  and  today  in  an  in- 
dustrial age  faces  its  greatest  ti  st.  Otir  problem  is  that  it  shall 
not  die  in  this  new  age  of  schnce,  the  machine  and  autocratic 
governments. 

"Tou  and  I  have  a  rende  irvous  with  Life 
In  the  years  that  are  u;  •  ahead 
To  see  that  our  heritage   ovir  American  birthright. 
Is  not  destroyed  or  lost 
Let  us  pledge  our  wordJ  good  and  true, 
We  will  not  faU  Life's  Rendezvous." 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr. 
to  place  in  the  Record  an 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr. 
Broadcasting  System,  on 
Power  for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Ladies  and   gentlemen,   toni 
"Air  Power  for  Peace"  because 
can  guarantee  peace  for  America 
air.    My   good   friend   O.   Max 
home  State  of  North  Carolina, 
ington  newspaper  that  "in 
civilized  world  there  Is  nothing 
women   today    than   aviation 
national  defense,  and  preparatioh 


OF  REMARKS 


R.  REYNOLDS,  OP  NORTH 
18.  1939 


Pre  sident, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

aildress  delivered  by  the  Senator 

Reynolds]   over  the  Columbia 

18.  on  the  subject  of  "Air 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


gfit  I  have   chosen  for  my  subject 

I   believe  that  the  only  way   we 

is  to  make  America  first  in  the 

Gardner,   former   Governor   of   my 

stated  several  days  ago  in  a  Wash- 

Airierica.  Europe,  and  throughout  the 

of  more  vital  concern  to  men  and 

4nd    its   relation    to   transportation, 

for  war" — and  that  is  true!     "Last 
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September  tbtn  were  minionw  at  people  psralyasd  wltli  tbe  ft 
that  London  or  Puis,  or  both  of  them,  might  be  m  oompleMy 
destroyed  from  the  air  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

Now,  listen  to  what  the  commanding  gener&I  of  the  O.  H.  Q.  Air 
Force.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Andrews,  has  to  say.  He  states  tbat  "air 
power.  In  its  present  stage  of  development  has  aooomiAlsbed  two 
things.  First.  It  has  thrown  the  balance  of  powo-  In  war  mgmtn  to 
the  offense:  uxl,  second.  It  has  provided  nations  with  a  new 
agency  to  further  their  naUocial  pollciee,  whether  such  poUdes 
be  good  or  eril. 

"Because  of  Its  abmty  to  strike  rapidly  and  without  warning, 
against  the  vital  economic  and  eociai  structures  of  highly  organ- 
ized countries,  it  has  becooM  a  formidable  Instrumentality  In  the 
hands  of  aggressor  nations.     *     *     *. 

"That  l£  our  problem;  that  Is  why  America  mtist  be  strong  in  the 
air.  That  Is  why  this  Nation  must  be  pr^Mired  to  do  Its  part  to 
deny  to  any  enemy  the  opportunity  to  establish  bases,  land  or 
water,  anywhere  in  this  bemlsphere  from  whlcb  bombardment  air- 
planes may  launch  attacks.  A  study  of  geography  wUI  disclose 
the  fact  that  there  exists  many  land  and  sea  areas  which,  under 
certain  ocmditlons,  could  be  utilized  by  a  fcreign  power  for  air 
bases. 

"Today  jur  share  erf  the  Army.  Navy,  and  air  team  for  the  de- 
fense of  American  territory  and  Americem  policies  is  deflc'ent  tn 
air  strength.  We  must  buUd  up  our  air  forces  and  create  air  baaes 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sphere  of  air  influence  around  our  part 
of  the  continent. 

"We  are  happy  that  our  national  policy  is  a  defensive  one.  We 
desire  only  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  territory.  But  a  poUcy 
of  defense  does  not  mean  that  we  should  wait  until  a  hostile  air 
force  appears  over  our  cities  or  over  the  Panama  Canal  or  other 
Important  military  and  civil  objectives  before  we  attempt  to  stop 
It. 

"A  policy  of  defense  does  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  idly  by 
whUe  fc»eign  nations  build  up  powerful  air  forces  with  which 
they  may  threaten  our  peace  and  secxu-ity.  In  these  days  it  Is 
apparent  that  force  must  be  neutralized  by  force;  that  threat  must 
be  neutralized  by  the  fear  oi  retaliation.  •  •  • 
"  "There  are  only  two  ways  of  stopping  an  air  attack.  One  Is  to 
prevent  the  hostile  atr  force  from  getting  close  enough  to  lauiM:h 
an  attack;  the  other  is  to  stop  the  aggressor  nation  from  even 
planning  the  attack  through  fear  of  retaliation.     •     •     • 

"What  •  •  •  happened  at  Munich?  There,  apparently,  we 
saw  the  threat  of  superior  air  power  defeat.  In  diplomacy,  the 
greatest  army  In  EuroF>e.  and  the  greatest  navy  In  the  world." 

However,  the  most  significant  and  impressive  statement  made 
by  General  Andrews  in  his  recent  speech  was  as  follows: 

"The  General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  the  entire  Army  combat 
air  force  in  continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  possesakms) , 
numbers  today  but  slightly  over  400  fighting  planes." 

I  ask  you:  Is  not  this  a  startling  revelation?  This  statement 
from  high  authority  shotild  convince  every  American  eltizsen  that 
the  most  important  arm  of  otn-  national  defense  Is  today  our 
weakest  arm.  and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  taking  time  over 
the  radio  to  contrlbirte  my  voice,  as  a  member  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  stimulation 
of  a  national  demand  for  an  adeqtiate  national  defense  and  for 
the  speedy  and  prompt  enlargement  of  our  air  forces. 

I  have  made  It  my  duty  to  study  national  defense  In  many 
other  countries  and  In  this  work  I  have  circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

Ever3rwhere  Z  have  gone,  from  the  smaUest  nation  to  the  largest, 
the  dominant  thought  Is  the  world  problem  of  protection  fn»n 
devastation  from  the  air. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  aU  my  heart  I  wish  I  could  tell  yoa 
how  the  entire  world  could  be  saved  from  war.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  a  formula  uiKler  which  men  In  aU  nations  could  find  a  way 
to  live  together  In  pe^ce  and  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means.  But  again,  events  throughout  the  world  show  that  there 
Is  no  magic  formula  for  peace.  Every  effort  at  disarmament  has 
failed.  Arms  limitations  have  not  worked.  International  law  and 
respect  for  treaty  obligations  have  broken  down.  Overwhelming 
and  iindoubted  power  to  protect  its  vital  interests  has  become,  for 
every  nation,  the  only  sxire  guarantee  that  Its  rights  will  be  re- 
^)e(^«d  and  that  It  will  be  able  to  maintain  an  honorable  peace. 

In  our  modem  world,  aviation  has  brought  a  new  and  powerful 
force  that  we  In  America  are  determined  to  use  for  peace.  "Amer- 
ican air  power  for  peace"  Is  a  slogan  which  we  may  weU  adopt  as 
our  guide  In  the  troubled  years  ahead. 

In  the  past,  we  have  experienced  national  security  largely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  broad  oceans  on  the  east  and  to  the  west 
separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  are  bounded  by 
friendly  nations  to  the  north  of  us  and  to  the  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Under  these  conditions,  to  Insure  our  national  sectirlty,  we 
had  then  but  to  build  and  maintam  our  Navy  as  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  maintain  our  Army  as  a  skeleton  force.  With  the  develop- 
ment at  aviation,  with  modem  military  planes  now  capable  of  cross- 
ing the  widest  expanse  of  ocean,  this  security  will  soon  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy, If  in  fact,  it  has  not  already  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our 
geographic  Isolation  has  been  destroyed  by  air  power.  Just  as  air 
power  has  changed  the  whole  defense  strategy  of  other  nationa. 
Air  power  has  given  aggressor  nati<»is  a  weapon  with  which  to 
threaten  death  and  destruction  to  peace-loving  peoples,  even  though 
separated  by  mn«infjtinB  and  oceans  azMl  rimmed  in  with  fortlhcatioas 
<rf  steel  and  concrete. 

Air  power  knows  no  boundaries  and  its  wings  have  annihilated 
time  and  distance.    There  Is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  stop  a 


modem  atr  foree  wben  onoe  it  has  strted  on  • 

mission.  Antiaircraft  batteries  and  defenae  aTlatlon  can  only  mtal- 
mtze  Its  effect.  Superior  air  power  In  the  hands  of  a  natton  com- 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  armed  aggression  Is  nothing  less  than  a  high- 
powered  tlfle  aimed  at  the  heart  of  any  nation  wlthta  Its  raners. 

We  are  told  by  our  military  authorltlea  that  there  Is  only  ooa 
sure  protection  against  the  threat  of  air  power,  and  that  is  the  fear 
of  swtft  and  stire  retaUatl<Hi,  with  all  Its  attendant  horror.  No 
nation  will  launch  Its  air  force  against  an  Intended  Tlettm  If  It 
knows  that  its  own  population  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  or  « 
worse  terror.  In  other  words,  no  nation  wUl  court  Its  own  de- 
struction. 

My  mends,  we  tn  America  are  reluctant  to  evm  consider  tttm 
posslbUlty  Off  directing  our  air  power  against  the  peoples  of  other 
nations,  with  whom  we  desire  only  to  live  in  peace,  and  towaixl 
whom  we  have  established  the  gtxxl-nelghbor  poUcy.  We  hope  that 
we  will  never  be  forced  to  take  such  an  action,  and  yet  we  must 
prep>are  to  do  so  to  make  sure  we  will  never  become  a  rlctltn  of 
aggression. 

Power  to  defend  has  always  been  Cbe  greatest  power  for  peaee 
In  the  world.  Peace  In  America  Is  our  fre&teet  revpoDSlMItty  for 
today  and  tomorrow.  Our  power,  oar  wealth,  and  our  Inllnence  tn 
the  Western  Hemispbere  emphasise  tbls  responsibility,  and  we  can- 
not escape  it.  We  must  not  only  keep  the  peace  but  we  must  make 
It  impoaslble.  as  nearly  as  it  lies  within  our  power  to  do  so.  for 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  bring  war  Into  this  hemisphere. 
Air  power  for  defense  Is  air  power  for  peace.  Air  power,  and  air 
power  alone,  can  guarantee  to  keep  war  out  of  the  western  wortd. 

Here  Is  what  a  great  American  said  last  week  In  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  when  the  autbortzatlon  bill  for  5,600  planes  was 
before  that  board  of  Oongrsss.  Hon.  Sam  RATSTntN,  of  Texas,  told 
the  House  at  that  time:  "Much  has  been  said  about  recogntzlnf 
world  conditions.  A  man  would  be  more  than  bllixl  in  his  eyes 
tf  he  did  not  realize  that  there  is  a  serious  world  oondttlon  He 
would  be  less  than  far-srelng  If  he  did  not  remember  1014.  1915. 
1016.  and  1917.  when  Anserica  was  smugly  sitting  here,  with  a  great 
ocean  on  either  side,  believing  that  the  allied  armies  would  defeat 
the  Germans  within  such  a  reasonable  time  that  we  would  never 
be  called  upon  to  participate  In  that  conflict.  CotHlltlons  in  Eu- 
rope are  more  volcanic  today  than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of 
1014.  The  world  is  living  closer  togetlier;  and  wherever  the  frontier 
of  America  may  be — and  we  today  are  not  compelled  to  name  It — 
I  believe  I  speak  the  mind  of  the  Inarticulate  milllcns  out  there 
who  expect  us  to  speak  for  them  when  I  say  that  wherever  that 
frontier  may  be  the  people  of  this  IsikI  want  Amenca  to  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  that  frontier."  And  I,  Robert  R  Rxtwoum.  add 
that  oar  frontier  shaU  be  tn  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  not 
bejKiud. 

Ootng  further.  Congressman  RATsmraf  stated:  **I)t  mlgtiC  not  be 
neoeeaary  or  It  might  not  be  feasible  to  build  more  than  fiOO  planes 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  It  might  be  neceenary  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  for  the  peace  uf  the  world  for  the 
United  States  at  Amenca  to  build  2.SO0  planes.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary t>efore  the  summer  that  faces  us  is  over  that  America  should 
set  m  motion  the  forces  that  wlU  buUd  S.OOO  planes  in  the  next 
12  months  In  order  to  let  the  world  know  that  America  m  planes. 
In  ships.  In  men.  and  In  the  equipment  for  these  men  is  reudy  to 
meet  a  world  in  arms,  because,  as  a  great  Sp>caker  of  this  House 
once  said:  The  American  people  are  the  most  peaceable  people  in 
the  world:  but  when  aroused  by  injustice  and  by  invasion  of  their 
rights,  they  beoome  the  most  warlike  people  in  the  world,  willing. 
If  necessary  to  protect  their  rights  and  their  liberties,  to  meet  a 
world  In  arms.'  " 

In  any  Instance,  let  us  provide  an  adequate  national  defettse. 
Let  us  keep  our  powder  dry — let  us  provide  air  power  for  peaoe. 

In  this  month  in  which  we  commemorate  the  armlverBary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington:  in  this  year,  when  we  commetnoraSa 
his  Inauguration  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  let  eacto 
and  every  one  under  the  great  American  flag  give  solemn  heed  to 
his  admonltian:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  moat 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  In  a  world  that  files,  air 
power  Lb  an  overwhelming  power  for  peace — "Cor  the  peace  o( 
righteousness  which  alone  exaltetH  a  nation." 
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HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OKEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20, 1939     i 


BADIO  AIHMLE9B  BT  HON    ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OP  OHIO. 

RUART  la.  1939  j 


Mr.  McNART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congkessional  Record  a  thoughtful  ad- 
dress delivered  over  the  Natlcmal  Broadcasting  Co.  by  the 
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able  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TattI  at  a  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  at  the  Nethcrland-Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  February 

11.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  campaign  In  1938.  I  frankly  and  repeatedly  stated  to 
the  people  of  Ohio  that  In  my  opinion  the  policies  of  the  New 
Deal  administration  had  failed  to  produce  cither  prosperity  or 
security.  Government  regulation,  taxation,  competition,  and  hos- 
tility had  so  discouraged  individual  and  corporate  enterprise  that 
all  development  of  new  Industries  and  expansion  of  old  industries 
had  substantially  ceased.  I  stated  that  the  Government  policy  of 
planned  eccnomy.  far  from  producing  Eecurlty.  had  resulted  in 
keeping  lO.OOO.OOO  people  unemployed  who  wished  to  work,  and 
that  prosperity  could  never  be  restored  while  this  unemployment 
continued. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  domestic  poMcy  of  the  admin- 
istration since  November,  and  no  new  policy  has  been  proposed  in 
any  way  likely  to  put  men  to  work.  There  Las  been  an  effort  on 
^toe  part  of  the  President  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  failure 
by  exa^erating  the  dangers  of  a  European  war.  There  has  been  a 
reafOrmatlon  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  his  belief  in  the  theory 
that  the  Nation  can  spend  itself  into  prosperity.  A  Budget  has 
been  presented,  calling  again  for  expenditxirea  of  $9,000,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  first  of  next  July,  with  possible  tax 
receipts  not  in  excess  of  16.600,000,000.  A  deficit  of  •3.400,000,000 
will  increase  the  national  debt  to  more  than  $44,000,000,000.  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  is  now  suggesting  that  the  legal  limit  be  raised 
from  ♦45,000.000.000  to  $60,000,000,000.  The  President  has  not 
shown  the  slightest  Interest  in  conferring  with  or  meeting  the 
views  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress.  His  attitude  Is 
clearly  shown  by  his  letter  demanding  an  Immediate  supplemental 
appropriation  of  the  $150,000,000  which  Ck)ngress  refused  to  grant 
last  w^k.  Surely  he  could  have  attempted  to  economize  in  over- 
head expense  and  otherwise,  and  see  whether  he  could  meet  the 
wishes  of  Congress  without  hardship  to  those  on  relief.  If  he  found 
himself  imable  to  do  so.  he  could  have  asked  for  additional  ap- 
propriations In  March.  Instead  of  that,  he  slates  his  Intention 
to  8j)end  all  of  the  money  he  can  during  the  first  2  months,  and 
demands  now  an  immediate  appropriation.  He  acts  as  if  $725,- 
000.000  were  chicken  feed.  The  only  proposal  designed  to  improve 
public  conditions  and  restore  employment  is  the  continuation  of 
deficit  spending,  which  has  already  so  obviously  failed  to  produce 
the  promised  result. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Government-regulated,  planned  economy 
will  always  fall  in  this  country.  But  since  going  to  Washington 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  planned  economy  so 
beautlftiUy  set  forth  in  theory  by  New  Deal  writers  la  not  even  a 
planned  economy.  I  have  frequently  been  told  of  the  overlapping 
activities  of  Federal  departments,  but  I  have  never  realized  how 
completely  unrelated  and  unrestrained  the  different  Federal  activ- 
ities are.  Every  department  and  independent  agency,  of  which 
there  are  literally  hundreds,  operates  within  a  watertight  com- 
partment. Tlie  chief  of  the  agency  is  interested  In  his  own  little 
task,  and  seems  to  have  no  concern  about  Its  effect  on  the  work 
of  other  agencies  or  the  prosperity  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Take  the  problem  of  relief.  We  have  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A., 
the  C.  C.  C.  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  Social 
Security  Board,  each  one  responsible  only  to  the  President,  and 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Besides  these  there  are  three  or  four 
•gender  dealing  with  farm  relief.  Surely  the  relief  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  one  problem,  and  someone  in  the  administration 
•hotild  at  least  be  looking  at  it  from  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
standpoint.  Senator  Braioa.  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  study  of 
the  problem,  has  proposed  an  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  solution. 
Protjably  a  consolidation  of  all  the  agencies  cannot  be  made,  but 
surely  someone  in  Washington  ought  to  be  charged  wlh  studying 
and  dealing  intelligently  with  the  entire  problem  of  relief  through- 
out the  United  States.    There  is  no  such  person. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
banking  and  credit  is  in  an  equally  unplanned  condition.  Banks 
are  "regulated  and  inspected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  The  action  of  all  these  other  agencies  is  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  very  extensive  powers  given  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  over  credit  and  currency,  and  the  power  given  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  over  securities  issues.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  various  controlling  agencies  do  not  confer  and 
try  to  work  out  a  common  policy,  but  their  success  is  not  notable 
In  that  direction,  as  indicated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Sooner  or  later  a  general  revision  of  the  entire 
banking  structure  and  banking  ar.d  credit  control  must  be  made. 
but  neither  the  President  nor  anyone  else  has  suggested  what  it 
ought   to   be. 

These  are  only  examples  of  conditions  which  exist  in  nearly 
every  field.  The  Government  is  like  a  great  automobile  plant,  with 
thousands  of  machines  making  different  automobile  parts,  and  no 
one  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  finding  out  whether  the 
parts  will  fit  together  when  their  manufacture  is  completed.  It 
reminds  me  more  than  anything  else  of  those  Coney  Island  insti- 
tutions where  a  large  niunber  of  little  automobiles  careen  around 


a  ring,  with  electric  trolleys,  without  any  brakes  of  any  kind, 
and  with  elementary  steering  drvlcea,  operated  by  amateur  driv- 
ers, bumping  violently  into  other  cars  before  pursuing  their  er- 
ratic and  undirected  course. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  a  thoroughgoing  reorganla  ation.  and  that  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  the  New  Deal  can  be  eliminated  thereby.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  wani  a  renewal  of  the  New  Deal  re- 
organization bill  of  1937.  Ther;  is  no  reason  why  the  President 
should  abolish  the  office  of  <  oirptroller  General,  so  that  he 
may  have  power  to  spend  mon«y  more  freely  than  Congress  in- 
tends. There  is  no  reason  wty  he  should  be  given  additional 
powers  over  the  civil-service  en  ployees.  There  is  no  reason  why 
semi  judicial  bodies  should  be  su  bjccted  to  Executive  control.  But 
a  reorganization  bill  along  the  general  lines  outlined  by  Senator 
Btrd  covild  easily  be  passed  I  f  the  President  would  lend  the 
slightest  support. 

The  lack  of  an  intelligent  dire  ting  force  accentuates  the  dangers 
of  a  policy  based  on  complete  Government  regulation  of  wages, 
hours,  prices,  and  business  In  general.  Many  of  the  New  Deal 
reforms  are  desirable  and  nece  isary.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  t  lose  unable  to  support  themselves, 
administered  as  far  as  possible  through  local  government.  The 
Federal  Government  must  show  an  active  interest  and  concern  in 
improving  the  welfare  of  the  un<  mployed,  of  the  aged,  of  dependent 
children,  of  the  blind,  and  of  other  unfortunate  groups.  It  is 
probable  that  Congress  will  adoj  t  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
viding an  adequate  local  health  service  to  the  poor.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  public  works  of  a  I'ederal  or  interstate  nattire,  which 
asstires  a  public-works  program  for  many  years  to  come.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  program  ehduld  contlntie  to  include  Federal 
grants  for  purely  local  projects. 

All  of  these  large  items  of  Federal  expenditure  are  for  purposes 
which  are  themselves  highly  commendable;  but  if  each  one  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  scale  which  ts  advocates  desire.  If  each  one  is 
administered  without  any  regari  to  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
discourages  private  enterprise,  11  each  one  is  administered  without 
regard  to  the  danger  of  breaking  down  individual  Initiative  and 
self-reliance,  then  the  program  as  a  whole  becomes  a  real  danger 
to  the  country.  It  is  natural  lor  every  public  official  to  feel  the 
supreme  Importance  of  his  own  tpork.  It  Is  natxiral  for  him  to  dis- 
regard all  other  considerations.  Probably  he  would  not  be  a  good 
public  official  unlefs  he  did.  Btt  there  ought  to  be  someone  in  the 
Government  concerned  to  see  that  its  humanitarian  agencies  are 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  e^icourage  the  return  of  private  busi- 
ness activity  and  the  cure  of  unemployment.  Desirable  as  are 
these  humanitarian  activities,  a  reasonable  business  prosperity 
would  increase  the  income  and  happmess  of  most  of  the  so-called 
imderprlvileged  a  good  deal  mi  ire  than  any  possible  Government 
action.  Furthermore,  if  we  cou  d  ptit  to  work  one-half  of  the  lO.- 
OOO.OOO unemployed,  the  dlfflcul  ty  and  expense  of  carrying  on  the 
humanitarian  activities  would  c  ?ase  to  be  any  considerable  bvu-den. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  cooi  dlnatlon  and  guidance  from  above 
as  these  agencies  have  today  In  Washington  rather  encourages  un- 
limited and  wasteful  expansion  than  otherwise.  The  New  Deal  has 
thrown  Itself  completely  into  tl  e  arms  of  the  deficit  spenders,  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  Clovernment  can  spend  Itself  into 
prosperity.  Heretofore  the  President  has  always  looked  forward 
to  a  balanced  Budget  within  a  i  easonable  time.  In  November  1937 
Mr.  Morgenthau  declared  that  i ,  balanced  Budget  was  the  greatest 
need  to  assure  prosperity.  Bu  the  President's  message  on  Janu- 
ary 4  of  this  year  says  nothln;  about  ever  balancing  the  Budget, 
ridicules  the  idea  of  "doing  so  i  i  the  year  which  begins  the  1st  of 
next  July,  and  advances  seriously  the  claim  that  a  three  and  a 
half  billion  dollar  deficit  will  idd  twenty  billion  to  the  national 
income,  and  thereby  balance  t  le  Budget  without  any  increase  in 
taxes.  Governor  Eccles,  the  '  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  on  January  23,  advanced  the  theory  that  Government  deficit 
spending  is  the  most  important  factor  In  creating  prosperity. 
Seven  young  New  Deal  econo  nists  from  Harvard  have  actually 
vtrritten  a  book  to  prove  that  t  le  only  way  to  secure  prosjierlty  is 
to  increase  the  Government  del  it  every  year  and  indefinitely.  The 
President  and  Mr.  Eccies  have  r  ct  gone  quite  so  far  as  these  young 
enthvLsiasts.  but  no  doubt  the]  will  soon  accept  this  more  liberal 
and  progressive  theory.  Stircly  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  out-liberal 
the  New  Deal. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  t:  le  head  of  the  Government  accepts 
the  view  that  deficits  are  a  bl  sslng  In  disguise  the  very  thought 
of  economy  vanishes  out  of  the  window  of  every  Government 
department.  It  is  no  wonder  hat  the  humanitarian  activities  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  <  very  other  branch,  are  conducted 
without  the  slightest  regard  fur  the  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
discouragement  to  private  entei  prise  which  such  a  policy  produces. 
Old  arguments  are  trotted  oi  it  and  new  ones  Invented  to  Justify 
this  extraordinary  theory.  It  Is  said  that  the  recovery  from  a 
national  Income  of  $40,000.00  i.COO  in  1932  to  $60,000,000,000  in 
1938  was  all  due  to  Goveriuncr  t  spending.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
recession  of  1937  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Government  deficits 
were  somewhat  redu'^ed.  It  la  said  that  the  slight  improvement 
which  has  occurred  since  last  « ummer  was  due  to  the  Government 
spending  program. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  sup  >ort  for  any  of  these  arguments.  The 
Government  deficit  of  85.C0O.0  K)  000  under  Hoover  did  not  check 
the  depression.     When  the  dei  ression  reached  Its  bottom  tn  1932, 
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business  tiegan  to  recover,  and  by  the  fall  of  19S3  there  had  been 
a  very  substantial  recovery.  thouRh  neither  regulation  nor  spend- 
ing had  begun.  Recovery  began  in  1932.  and  continued  steadily  in 
nearly  every  oovmtrv  throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  Government  always  balanced  its  budget.  The 
recovery  In  England  has  been  much  more  BUbrtantial  than  In 
this  country,  althoueh  tbev  never  adopted  a  spending  program 
and  we  did.  We  have  recovered  from  every  past  depression  In 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes  without  huge  Government  deficits. 
Tbe  depression  of  1937  did  not  resvdt  from  the  tapering  off  of 
Government  expenditures.  It  resulted  from  a  complete  collapse  of 
-the  capital-goods  Industries,  notably  steel.  That  collapse  occurred 
because  Government  policy  had  increased  the  pirice  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  amount  of  buslnees  taxes,  and  the  rate  of  wages  so 
rapidly  that  prices  of  services  and  manufactured  products  could 
not  keep  up.  The  result  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  and 
utilities,  wh«-e  the  prices  of  their  services  were  fixed,  the  margin 
became  smaller  and  smaller  until  all  exjjenditures  for  capital  im- 
provement, and  even  for  maintenance,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Rail- 
road orders,  ordinarily  taking  20  percent  of  the  output  of  the  sted 
Industry,  fell  to  nothing.  Utilities  had  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  the  threat  of  Government  competition.  The  hotel  industry  could 
legally  raise  the  price  of  their  rooms  and  food  but  found  they 
could  not  sell  thMn  if  they  did.  and  their  expcnditvires  for  main- 
tenance were  cut  down  to  a  bare  minimum.  Manufacttiring  in- 
dustries were  uncertain  what  the  market  would  be  at  the  advanced 
prices  made  necessary  by  Increase  in  costs.  They  were  uncertain 
whether  these  costs  would  increase  further.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry was  unwilling  to  make  Itu^e  investments  in  new  machinery 
to  make  new  models  under  this  condition.  There  was  no  ma- 
chinery production  for  domestic  use  for  a  year.  The  depression  of 
1937  was  a  direct  restilt  of  Government  policies  which  represented 
an  attempt  at  a  planned  econcwny  and  its  attendant  tax  burden, 
and  not  from  the  timid  attempt  to  reduce  Government  expenses. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Government  deficit  spending  creates  a 
slight  Improvement  In  business  while  it  is  actually  going  on.  but 
the  effect  is  small  and  purely  temporary.  It  puts  men  to  work  once 
on  public  works.  The  same  amount  spent  for  a  new  factory  would 
give  many  men  work  lor  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A  new  and  specious  argument  has  been  found — that  in  order 
to  assure  prosperity  we  must  have  a  certain  level  of  debt;  that 
because  we  have  less  private  debt  today,  we  mtist  arrange  to  have 
more  public  debt  so  that  this  debt  structure  may  still  exist.  This 
theory  appears  in  Mr.  Eccles'  sjjeeches.  the  President's  message, 
and  in  the  articles  of  the  more  devout  New  Deal  colunmlsts.  This 
seems  the  most  extraordlnarj'  nonsense.  PubUc  debt  and  private 
debt  are  not  comparable.  Private  debt  is  only  incurred  Justifiably 
to  build  up  an  enterprise  likely  to  produce  far  more  income  than 
Is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  It  creates  new  indus- 
try, and  puts  men  to  work  in  that  industry.  Public  debt  Is  in- 
curred either  for  the  p\irpose  of  paying  deficits  in  current  expenses, 
or  in  building  public  works,  which  usually  result  in  increased 
Government  expenditures  for  maintenance. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  uecc<^slty  for  a  large  debt  structure. 
We  could  be  Just  as  prosperovis  with  half  the  debt  which  now 
exists.  Increased  private  debt  is  rather  a  result  of  prosperity  than 
a  cause  of  it.  Public  debt  is  likely  to  be  a  result  of  depression, 
and  not  a  cause  either  of  depressiori  or  prosperity.  It  is  important 
that  private  funds  be  available  to  create  debt  so  that  Industry  may 
more  easily  expand,  but  tlie  expansion  results  from  individual 
Initiative,  invention,  and  enterprise,  and  from  a  prosperous,  con- 
suming nation  rather  than  from  increased  debt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  condition  of  the  country  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  complete  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  a 
people  can  spend  Itself  into  prosperity.  In  10  years  we  have 
Increased  our  Government  debt  by  more  than  $20,000,000,000.  the 
greatest  spree  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  yet  today  there 
are  as  many  tinemployed  as  there  were  in  October,  1933.  Otir 
national  Income  in  1938  was  alxjut  S60  000.000,000.  25  percent  less 
than  in  1928.  when  there  were  10,000,000  fewer  peop!e.  If  recov- 
ery from  the  depression  had  been  normal  and  unhampered  by 
Government  regtilatlon.  spending,  and  taxation,  it  otight  to  be 
$90,000,000,000  today  Instead  of  sixty. 

The  spending  pohcy  is  vain.  It  Is  dangerous  because  our  debt 
structtire  is  becoming  top-heavy.  No  doubt  we  can  carry  it  today, 
but  any  reasonable  prosperity  will  increase  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
Govemnient  bonds  and  increase  our  burden,  which  already  is 
approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  If  we  should  again  become 
Involved  in  a  major  depression  or  in  another  war.  we  would  start 
from  a  new  base  so  high  that  a  slight  addition  to  debt  might  make 
the  entire  structure  top-heavy.  Repudiation  and  inflation  are  not 
perhaps  Just  around  the  comer,  but  they  are  infinitely  nearer  than 
they  were.  They  would  involve  ruin  to  many  millions  of  people, 
more  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  and  would  certainly  threaten  the 
Whole  existence  of  our  American  form  of  government  and  life. 

Even  mwe  than  that,  a  Federal  deficit-spending  policy  involves  a 
deUberate  deception.  The  people  are  taught  in  effect  that  all  of  the 
money  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Govenunent.  in  contrast  to  that 
raised  by  local  taxation,  is  really  a  present  to  the  locaUty.  They  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  getting  something  without  paying  lor  it. 
They  are  taught  to  lean  on  the  Federal  Government  and  rely  leas 
and  less  on  their  own  efforts  and  activity.  Every  former  President, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  has  felt  a  deep  sense  of  his  obligation  to 


keep  the  country  out  of  debt  sb  tar  as  he  possibly  could,  because  be 
knew  that  such  a  pcllcv  was  morally  unsound,  and  ultln\ately 
destructive  of  the  Ooveniment  Itself.  But.  instead  of  that,  we  see 
today  a  universal  policy  of  public  spending,  used  to  elective  the  peo- 
ple, and  used  for  political  purposes  to  secure  votes  for  the  spenders. 
A  complete  change  in  Government  policy,  therefore.  Is  even  mors 
essential  today  than  It  was  before  the  President  embraoed  so  com- 
pletely the  spending  program.  Ninety-six  men  in  the  Senate  and 
435  in  the  House  caTinot  possibly  function  as  an  executive,  legislate 
Intelligence  and  Judtrment  Into  Government  officials,  or  even  work 
out  a  sound  fiscal  program  of  expenditure  over  Kzecutlve  opposi- 
tion. The  Federal  Budget  presented  by  the  President  covers  a 
thousand  pages.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  Congress,  particularly 
without  a  complete  reorganlastlon  of  the  Government,  to  secure 
substantial  economies  without  danger  of  wrecking  easenttal  serv- 
ices. EconcHny  has  always  been  the  function  of  the  President  and 
can  hardly  be  secured  without  his  cooperation. 

The  only  way  to  restore  prosperity  in  the  United  States  is  to  cure 
as  far  as  possible  the  evU  of  unemployment.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  speeding  up  private  agriculture,  conunerce.  and  hidx^try 
to  employ  more  people.  Existing  Industry  must  be  encouraged  to 
expand.  Individuals  must  be  encouraged  to  spend  their  own  time 
and  their  own  money  in  developing  new  enterprises  and  new  prod- 
ucts. Roughly  speaking,  no  one  has  invested  either  time  or  money 
in  new  ent-crprlse  during  the  past  5  years.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  willing  to  loan  others  money,  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  • 
substantial  risk,  they  have  been  discouraged  by  ezoeastve  Govern- 
ment interference  vk-lth  prices,  wages,  hours,  and  business  ooodi- 
tions  of  all  kinds.  They  have  been  discouraged  by  excessive  and 
punitive  taxation.  They  have  been  discouraged  by  Government 
hostility,  and  in  many  cases  the  threat  of  Government  oompetltlon. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  Oongrees  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  departments,  or  the  manner  in  which  many  laws  whose 
purjwse  is  excellent  are  being  administered.  It  Is  even  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  chanee  any  regulatory  or  tax  law,  or  abolish 
a  department  over  the  opposition  of  the  President.  The  only  solu- 
ticn  seems  to  he  in  a  change  of  Executive  control  in  1940. 

Congress,  hovcever,  can.  and  I  hope  will,  revise  and  correct  some 
of  the  verv  obvlou"  faults  which  have  developed  even  tn  the  more 
Justifiable  New  Deal  activities.  Several  programs  for  a  reorganlaa- 
tion  of  relief  have  been  presented.  Beiuitor  BrtNBB.  of  SouUi 
Carolina,  would  coordinate  most  of  the  relief  activities  In  one  de- 
partment, and  I  bclle^•e  that  should  be  done,  with  the  passible 
exception  of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Mr  WortTKUM  of 
Virginia  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  return  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  States,  and  with  that  theory  I  ain  in  thorough  accord.  I 
believe  that  a  Federal  grant  of  about  75  percent  of  total  relief 
expenditures  should  be  provided  for.  with  a  Federal  board  author- 
ized to  Increase  this  percentage  in  cases  where  unemployment  ts 
extraordinary  or  unusual  poverty  exists.  I  believe  the  grunt  should 
be  conditional  on  the  setting  up  of  a  nonpartisan  adminiiitration 
of  relief  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  complete  revision  of  the  Social 
Seciu-lty  Act.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  President  has  recom- 
mended a  great  reduction  in  the  reserve  fund.  Other  forms  of  old- 
age  pension  are  being  considered  by  Congress.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  present  system,  while  excellent  In  purpose,  hat 
not  produced  social  security,  and  is  draining  out  of  the  country 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  is  being  invested  in  Ooverrunent 
bonds  and  used  to  pay  New  Deal  deficits.  I  believe  that  soclnl 
security  should  t>e  expanded  to  Include  some  a><slstance  to  health 
work  In  the  localities,  but  without  socializing  medicine,  and  with- 
out Imposlne  an  additional  compulsory  pay-roll  tax  to  take  oare  (if 
health  insurance. 

Various  amendments  have  been  presented  to  the  Wagner  Ac*, 
designed  to  effect  a  change  particularly  in  the  manner  In  which 
that  act  Is  administered  by  the  Nationtd  Labor  Relations  Board. 
While  the  purpose  of  the  act  Is  highly  desirable,  and  the  right  ot 
collective  bargaining  should  be  protected  by  law.  its  administration 
has  tended  to  increase  labor  disputes  and  deter  the  recovery  of 
private  Industry 

No  one  is  satisfied  with  the  present  farm  plan,  and  numeroui 
remedies  have  been  proposed.  How  the  administration  ran  ever 
straighten  out  the  complete  mess  which  the  cotton  situation  ha* 
reached  is  difficult  to  see.  The  Government  now  owns  11.000.- 
000,000  bales  of  cotton,  fotn*  times  what  the  Hoover  Farm  Board 
owned,  and  the  price  of  cotton  has  not  been  Improved. 

There  Is  not  a  single  field  to  which  the  actual  operation  of  New 
Deal  htimanttarlan  agencies  has  met  the  views  of^  those  slncerrty 
toterested  to  Its  suoceas.  There  Is  not  a  single  field  to  which 
duplication  and  confusion  does  not  exist.  There  Is  no  one  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  desirable  activities  are  conducted  to  such  a. 
way  as  to  assist  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rather  than  dl»- 
coura^  all  todividual  enterprtse. 

Congress  Is  headed  In  the  right  direction.  I  hope  before  UM 
end  of  the  settion  the  outlines  of  a  program  may  be  clearly  defined 
to  replace  the  dangerous  conglomeration  of  good  and  bad  activities 
of  the  present  admtoistratlon  But  I  see  no  hope  of  ftoally  aolvtog 
these  problems  as  long  as  the  President  maintains  his  present 
attitude,  as  long  as  no  reorganization  of  the  Government  is  se- 
cured, as  long  as  the  spending  phlloec^hy.  vitiating  every  good 
putpaae.  prevails  In  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  ROMA  (McKELVEY)  McPHERSON, 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


OF 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone,  except  possibly 
those  on  relief,  is  helping  furnish  the  money  which  State 
and  Federal  Oovermnents  are  handing  out  In  one  way  or 
another. 

Practically  everyone  knows,  if  he  stops  to  think,  that  the 
practice  which  we  have  been  following  for  the  last  6  years 
of  spending  as  a  nation  more  than  we  receive  cannot  go  on 
forever. 

Many  write  me  asking  that  I  vote  against  Government 
waste  and  extravagance,  improper  appropriations,  and  this 
I  have  done.  At  the  same  time  individuals  and  groups  will 
write,  insisting  that  I  vote  for  particxilar  appropriations  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  Interested. 

The  only  way  that  economy  can  be  practiced  is  to  cut  down 
on  appropriations.  Unfortunately,  while  everyone  wants  a 
cut.  no  one  wants  it  In  the  appropriation  in  which  he  happens 
to  be  interested.  Because  these  groups  write  so  many  letters, 
some  Congressmen  continue  to  vote  excessive  appropriations. 
Probably  you  are  tired  of  hearing  what  I  have  to  say  about 
reUef.  so,  to  vary  the  program,  I  will  quote  here  a  letter 
from  a  woman  49  yestrs  of  age,  who  owns  a  farm;  who  has 
had  years  of  experience;  who  is  a  descendant  of  a  French 
immigrant  who  came  over  in  1637  to  avoid  religious  persecu- 
tion; who  Is  descended  from  the  Revolutionary  soldier  Jon- 
athan Quick,  who  was  with  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge. 

She  quite  evidently  not  only  has  good,  hard  common  sense 
and  is  practical  but  she  knows  what  she  is  writing  about. 
Just  read  what  this  woman  writes  me.    I  quote: 

R.  P.  D.  3,  Box  187, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich,..  January  24.  1939. 
Congressman  Clau  HorrMAH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
D«A8  Sa:  In  r«  the  black  plague,  and  direct  relief,  as  pracUced 
In  this  era  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  believe  the  sick  should  be  cared  for,  that  thoee  hungry,  un- 
housed, cold,  should  have  means  of  getting  these  things,  and  If 
there  la  positively  no  private  employment  for  them,  then  they 
should  have  relief.  That  Is.  persons  with  dependents,  of  school 
age.  and  older  jaersons.  or  those  In  111  health.  But  I  do  believe 
If  tills  Government  work  were  done  under  contractors  obliged  to 
employ  those  eligible  for  relief  there  would  be  more  work  done. 

But  why  should  two  healthy  persons,  not  too  old,  with  no  de- 
pendents be  subjects  of  relief  except  as  an  emergency  matter?  I 
believe  that  most  of  them  could  find  places  of  some  kind  In  the 
city  homes  or  on  the  farms  for  the  work  they  could  do  or  learn 
to  do  with  small  wage  or  at  least  full  maintenance.  But  they  will 
not  do  these  things.  Families  unable  to  pay  hl£;h  wages  would  do 
this  for  the  help  received  but  they  value  themselves  pretty  high 
when  they  can  get  taken  care  of. 

When  you  look  out  yotir  window  and  see  a  group  of  men  frolick- 
ing up  and  down  the  highway,  dancing  aroxind  a  potflre.  occa- 
sionally leaving  this  type  of  employment  to  take  a  wheelbarrow 
and  dump  It.  that  has  been  brought  to  them  by  another  fat.  young 
guy  who  ran  It  down  the  hill  coasting  fashion,  then  take  up  the 
^,--flrepot  spatting  game  again,  poking  his  fellows  In  the  ribs  occa- 
■lonallv  then  grabbing  a  shovel  and  going  forth  to  labor  for  a 
few  minutes,  back  to  the  flrepot.  etc..  through  the  day.  you  wonder 
where  we  are  jjolng  from  here. 

I  know  one  family  case  very  well,  and  It  Is  Indicative  of  thou- 
sands of  families  throughout  the  land.  This  famUy  worked  for 
mv  family  three  generations  ago.  before  I  was  bom.  The  old  folks 
worked  hard,  earned  thotr  money,  spent  it  unwisely  at  times, 
perhaps,  but  It  was  earned  money,  ralsrd  a  large  and  good-for- 
not-much  family.  Today  every  one  of  that  family  except  one 
boy  Is  on  some  tf*"^  of  relief,  and  now  the  third  generation  U 


marrying  and  bringing  children  1  ato  the  world  as  fast  as  possible 
In  order  to  get  their  share  of  th  s  good  thing  whUe  it  lasts;  and 
they  feel  that  It  is  to  be  a  permanent  thing.  Tou  cannot  get  one 
of  them  now  to  work  on  the  farms.  They  "don't  like  to  farm, 
rather  work  for  Uncle  Sam,"  and  that  is  Just  what  they  are  doing. 
The  farmers  I  know  around  her ;  are  up  In  arms  about  this  relief, 
although  few  of  them  will  sit  down  and  write  their  Congressmen 
or  do  anything  them-selves  to  stsp  this  thing.  They  cannot  get 
adequate  help  anymore;  and  if  any  of  these  people  do  work,  they 
want  a  wage  higher  than  can  b<  afforded  on  the  farm  and  leave 
anything  for  the  owner's  own  work  and  investment.  The  most  of 
the  old-time  farm  labor,  the  clws  who  always  earned  their  living* 
working  on  the  farms,  is  now  on  some  form  of  relief. 

The  average  laborer— that  is,  the  man  fitted  for  nothing  else 
and  who  belongs  in  the  class  Df  labor  permanently — takes  his 
money  when  he  gets  it,  goes  oit  and  buys  a  car  of  some  kind 
and  a  radio,  perhaps  second-hand .  perhaps  new,  and  almost  always 
on  time.  His  rent  may  not  be  pa  d  ahead,  he  may  owe  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker.  None  of  that  matters,  except 
that  he.  too,  must  own  a  car  and  a  radio.  Nice  things,  both  of 
them,  if  you  can  own  them  without  gouging  someone  else  to  get 
them.     He  does  evenrthing  else  :  ikewlse. 

He  refuses  work  that  he  does  t  ot  like.  He  may  have  some  Fmall 
private  business  of  his  own.  He  works  at  this  In  season,  spending 
his  money  as  fast  as  It  comes.  ^  Vinter  comes  along,  warm  clothes 
needed  for  the  family,  fuel,  of  course,  food.  No  money.  Spent 
during  the  summer.  He  hies  t  Imself  to  the  relief  station.  He 
must  eat.  No  work.  He  gets  M  .  P.  A.  or  direct  relief.  The  rest 
of  Vis  who  are  paying  the  bill  have  to  work  to  keep  going  whether 
or  not  the  soles  of  our  shoes  aie  whole.  But  he  and  his  family 
are  cared  for. 

Young  men  and  women  of  work  age  sit  around  home  and  eat 
off  dad's  tickets,  direct  or  W.  P  A.  pinxhased.  Probably  they  do 
not  know  how  to  do  one  single  thing  well,  but  try  to  get  them 
to  live  with  you  for  maintenance  and  learn  something  useftal. 
They  simply  will  not  do  It. 

A  17-year-old  boy  was  here  ths  other  day.  Told  me  his  mother 
and  six  children  had  been  deseited  by  the  father  and  that  they 
were  on  relief.  I  gave  him  2  buihels  of  potatoes  and  some  money 
In  advance  for  a  piece  of  wood  cutting  he  thought  he  might  do; 
and  It  occurred  to  me  that  ha  would  be  better  off  here  eating 
square  meals  and  having  a  warm  bed  for  a  while  untU  spring 
work  opened,  as  he  had  no  equipment  for  wood  cutting.  This 
morning  he  told  me,  "Ma  didn't  want  him  to  do  it.  She  wants 
me  there  to  watch  the  baby  v  hen  she  goes  away."  Ten-dollar 
ticket  every  2  weeks  for  food,  he  told  me;  coal  also.  The  money 
I  paid  him  In  advance,  I  fovu  d,  went  to  maintain  an  old  car 
owned  in  the  family. 

Responding  to  an  ad  of  mine  In  the  local  paper  the  other  day, 
a  mother  called  for  her  young  son.  She  told  me  they  were  on 
relief,  wished  he  had  some  klnt  of  place.  I  had  advertised  for  a 
third  helper,  vras  only  offering  $i  i  a  month.  Her  boy  knew  nothing 
whatsoever  about  a  farm,  but  sh ;  wrathlly  informed  me  that  "any- 
one's time  ought  to  be  worth  it  least  $30  a  month."  Worth  a 
lot  while  the  Government  is  mi  Intalnlng  them. 

An  instance  from  one  reUef  1  amlly  I  know,  shows  the  attitude 
of  the  generation  growing  up.  :n  the  family  Is  a  boy  about  12  or 
13  years  old.  I  have  a  large  nv  mber  of  thrifty  and  heavy-bearing 
black  walnut  trees.  I  offered  Billy  one-half  of  them.  Just  to  pick 
up  my  half  and  put  them  in  m  r  cellar,  only  having  to  carry  them 
a  few  rods.  He  did  not  show  u  »  at  the  agreed  time,  but  later  was 
here  with  some  of  the  family  or  an  errand.  Thinking  perhaps  the 
family  would  not  transport  hiri  to  the  Job,  and  feeling  sorry  for 
him.  I  told  him  to  get  a  guna  rsack  from  the  woodhouse  and  go 
get  himself  some  wtJnuts.  He  did  not  move.  I  asked  him  If  he 
did  not  want  them.  He  said,  "Have  I  got  to  give  you  half  of 
tbem?"  That  Job  of  ^'alnuts  v  ould  have  put  all  the  clothes  that 
child  needed  on  his  back  for  tie  winter,  but  he  did  not  have  to 
do  anything  for  clothes;  It  is  a]  1  provided. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  retui  nlng  relief  to  local  control,  I  think 
a  remark  passed  in  our  house  lold  the  other  day  will  illtistrate 
the  worth  of  that  change.  Jee  Jones  (it  isn't  his  name,  but  he 
lives  a  drunken,  lazv.  illiterate  nan.  single,  but  on  W.  P.  A.) .  He 
will  not  work  for  the  neighbor  i,  at  least  not  vmtil  recently  since 
nelghborhocd  condemnation  is  getting  dangerous.  Two  years  ago 
he  came  out  with  a  good  used  cir  for  which  he  paid  $300,  W.  P.  A. 
money;  he  frequents  beer  parlors  and  does  as  any  of  his  class  do 
who  have  more  mcney  than  the;  r  have  been  used  to.    Our  comment 


was,  "Imagine  Jed  Jones  going 


Our  economic  ship  is  going  an  the  rocks  if  it  is  not  already  be- 
ing battered  to  pieces  by  then.  We  who  are  trying  to  hold  our 
own.  and  are  tired  of  taking  cure  of  the  unworthy  cases,  and  the 
huge  families  that  know  no  limitation  in  nimibers,  will  have  to 
help  pull  It  off  the  rocks  cr  we  are  going  down  with  it.  Back 
home  the  best  thing  we  can  d)  Is  to  yell,  and  yell  as  loud  as  we 
can.  about  the  way  this  thing  Is  being  conducted. 

I  wish  this  letter  might  put  a  few  Instances  that  are  real  into 
your  hands.    Probably  you  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  It.  but  it 


is  one  of  the  things  we  back 
gresFmen  some  idea  of  the  waj 
think  about  it. 

Yours  truly. 


to  the  supervisor  for  help." 


home  might  do,  to  give  our  Con- 
things  are  going  on,  and  what  we 

BoicA   (McKelvet)    McPH£RSOir. 
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Sales  Tax  on  Fuel  Oil  Would  Penalize  Farmer,  City 
Man,  and  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    DODGE    CITY    (BIANS.)     DAILY    GLOBS 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fuel  oil  is  playing  an  In- 
creasing role  in  American  life.  It  does  its  part  in  speeding 
our  mercantile  marine  over  the  oceans  and  in  supplying 
power  to  the  Navy  which  guards  our  shores.  It  powers  Diesel 
trucks  which  bring  better  goods  at  lower  costs  to  every  house- 
holder, and  it  Is  the  fuel  of  the  fast  stream-lined  trains. 

It  lightens  the  burden  of  the  householder,  for  it  frees 
him  from  the  hatefiil  task  of  shoveling  coal  and  carrying 
ashes,  and  it  makes  life  more  pleasant  for  his  wife  smd 
family  when  he  is  away  from  home.  It  has  become  an  every- 
day necessity,  both  in  the  fanner's  stove  and  the  city  man's 
furnace.    It  has  reduced  the  smoke  nuisance  in  our  cities. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress,  both  last  year 
and  this  year,  to  tax  this  fuel  out  of  existence.  One  {lending 
measure  would  impose  a  3-cent  tax,  the  other  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon. In  the  first  instance,  a  tax  of  40  percent,  in  the  other 
12  percent.  Such  a  sales  tax  cannot  be  justified  as  a  reason- 
able levy  for  its  efifect  and  intent  is  simply  to  penalize  one 
Industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  at  the  expense  of  the 
overburdened  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  oil  industry  means  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  I  insert  in  the  Recces,  by  unanimous  consent, 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Denious,  editor  of  the  Daily  Globe, 
Dodge  City,  Kans.,  and  member  of  the  Kansas  Senate,  as 
follows: 

(Prom   Dcdge   City    (Kans.)    Daily  Globe] 

on.  AS  FARM  RDJEF A  "BCTTETrr"  STSTZM  THAT  HELPED  WESTEEN  KANSAS 

THROUGH   THE  LEAN   TEARS 

The  on  chariot  lugged  $20,000,000  into  western  Kansas  in  1937, 
and  depxjslted  it  upon  the  doorsteps  of  cotintless  numbers  of 
landowners. 

How  it  feels  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  $20,000,000  in  a  bad 
year  when  harsh  financial  diffictiltles  are  arising  from  drought, 
depression,  and  regimentation  can  be  described  by  the  western 
Kan.sas  lando^Tier  with  deep  conviction  and  lofty  eloquence.  The 
advent  of  the  oil  industry  into  the  western  counties  of  the  Jay- 
hawiier  State  was  a  grand  and  glorious  experience  for  the  people 
of  western  Kansas. 

The  old  story  of  the  once  profligate  son  who  went  to  the  distant 
city  and  made  good,  and  then  returned  in  time  to  save  the  old 
homestead  for  his  aged  and  destitute  parents,  has  Its  counterpart 
In  this  story  of  the  oil  chariot  hastening  at  top  speed  into  a  dis- 
tressed area  and  scattering  in  Its  wake  a  fabulotis  fortune  for  the 
relief  of  these  who  were  feeling  the  ever-tightening  pinch  of  hostile 
eccnomlc  forces. 

The  oil  millions  which  came  to  western  Kansas  landowners  that 
year  were  In  payment  for  oil  leases,  bonuses,  and  royalties.  They 
were  sufficient  to  pay  ^he  taxes  on  all  the  farm  lands  and  farm 
Improvements  to  the  61  western  counties,  and  leave  about  $8,500.- 
000  for  Interest  payments  and  for  new  tires  for  the  model  T's.  The 
Income  from  oil  in  these  counties  would  have  repaid  the  annual 
expenditure  for  relief  to  the  entire  State  of  Kansas.  $md  then  there 
would  have  remained  something  besides  to  provide  the  modest  fare 
of  those  forgotten  souls  who  were  still  trying  to  make  their  own 
llvlr.g  without  public  aid.  Had  the  Federal  Oovemment  withheld 
all  cpsh  benefits  and  bonuses  to  Kansas  farmers  that  year,  the  loss 
would  have  been  less  severe  than  the  stirrender  of  the  western 
Kan.-as  oil  Income. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  public  financing,  the  funds  which  the  oil 
Industry  paid  to  landowners  added  ncthuig  to  the  national  debt. 
Kelther  the  landowners  nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  at  Wash- 
ington had  to  issue  bonds  nor  sign  notes  to  get  the  oU  money  for 
the  farm  people.  The  next  generation  will  not  have  to  pay  it  back. 
As  current  Income,  It  has  been  collected  and  spent.  A  reasonable 
prosperity  for  the  oU  Industry  wctUd  keep  It  coming  through  the 
march  of  years. 

Residents  of  areas  far  removed  from  oil  production  have  shared 
In  the  distribution  of  this  princely  fortune.  Ford  County,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  even  close  to  wells  that  are  producing  oil  In  substan- 
tial amounts,  and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  1S38  it  liad  237,744  acrei, 
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or  80  percent  of  Its  total  acreagv  under  leaae.  Since  the  averaf* 
rental  for  leases  is  75  cents  per  acre.  Ford  County  landownera 
must  have  received  about  $155,000  In  payment*  of  rentals  during 
the  jrear.  That  amount  would  have  paid  65  percent  of  all  the  taxes 
assessed  against  the  farm  land  and  farm  Improvement*  In  the 
county. 

Grant  County,  a  smaller  county,  was  even  more  fortunate. 
With  80  percent  of  Its  farm  land  leased  in  1938.  It  received  In 
rental  payments  about  $222  000  which  was  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  assessed  against  Its  farm  real  estate. 
Practically  all  of  the  counties  in  range  1.  which  runs  north  and 
south  through  Wichita,  and  those  lying  west  of  that  range 
received  a  fair  slice  of  the  melon. 

Even  if  all  the  oil  revenues  of  the  area  had  been  limited  to 
that  single  $20,000,000  year,  so  vast  a  sum  would  have  stubbornly 
checked  an  eccnomlc  decline  in  this  great  empire  where  earning* 
from  grain  production  and  livestock  had  been  subnormal  for 
several  years.  The  fact  is.  revenues  from  oil  leases  has  been  a 
reliable  source  of  Income  here  for  the  past  10  years.  In  19?« 
tliat  income  was  about  $15,500,000.  In  1937  It  was  close  to 
$20,000,000.  and  in  1938  about  $11000,000.  The  grand  total  for 
the  10- year  period  amounts  to  $97,000,000  in  rentals  on  non- 
producing  acreage  and  t>antises  for  new  leases. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  natural  gss  would  make  important  addi- 
tions to  these  estimates,  for  southwestern  Kansas  hat  the  largest 
known  natural-gas-produclng  area  in  the  world.  However,  no  in- 
come from  natural  gas  has  been  Included  In  the  figures  presented 
here.  They  Include  none  of  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  for  the 
drilling  of  oil  wells  and  for  their  operation.  Nothing  is  included 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  nor  for  the  payments  made  for  shoot- 
ing rights  where  seismograph  parties  were  employed.  The  funds 
described  were  accumulated  solely  from  rentals,  bonuses,  and 
royalties. 

At  a  time  when  agrlcultund  production  was  skimpy,  when  mar- 
kets failed  to  respond  to  the  declarations  of  new  statutes,  when 
business  lagged,  when  taxes  multiplied — at  a  time  when  the  present 
generation  was  engaged  In  Its  most  desperate  economic  struggle — 
the  oil  industry  quietly  stepped  in  to  assuage  the  strain  in  this 
western  area. 

And  so  in  gratitude  and  In  admiration,  western  Kansas  humbly 
bows  to  the  miracle  Industry  which  pays  us  generously  for  the 
privilege  of  revealing  to  us  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  own  posse*- 
SlOQt.  j 

Centenary  of  Frances  E.  Willard 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  20. 1939    I 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  U.  S.  GUYER.  OP  KANSAS.  DELIVERED  IW 
STATUARY  HALL,   FEBRUARY    19.    1938 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  in  Statuary  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Miss  Prances  E.  Willard: 

Mme.  President  and  fellow  admirers  of  Miss  WUlard  and  her 
Incomparable  career  of  accomplishment.  I  want  to  thank  you  ladles 
for  this  Invitation  to  address  you  upon  the  centenary  of  Frances  R. 
Willard.  It  may  be  my  only  opportunity  to  speak  in  this  historic 
hall,  the  old  chamber  of  the  House  of  Represrntatlves.  I  certainly 
could  not  covet  a  finer  subject  or  a  more  pleasing  occasion.  My 
only  regret  Is  that  lack  of  time  and  limited  abllKy  prevenu  me 
from  delivering  a  message  worthy  of  the  subject  and  occasion. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  Kansas,  like  all  the  later  pioneer 
States,  owes  much  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Kansas  was  settled  very 
considerably  by  people  from  Illinois  and  particularly  by  Union 
soldiers  attracted  by  the  liberal  advantagjes  In  homesteadlng  ex- 
tended to  veterans  of  the  Union  armies.  This  U  attested  by  the 
names  of  lUinois  cities  transplanted  In  Kansas.  One  county  in  my 
district  has  an  Ottawa  and  a  Peoria,  the  latter  only  the  name  now 
of  a  wide  place  In  a  country  road.  The  princlp)al  product  of  Peoria, 
ni..  is  not  very  popular  In  Kansas,  and  that  may  explain  the  superior 
development  of  Ottawa.  Kans..  one  of  the  finest  towns  on  earth 
with  10.000  good  people  and  a  thriving  Baptist  imiversity  known  M 
Ottawa  University. 

But  Kansas  owes  most  to  Illlr.ols  by  reason  of  the  early  adoption 
by  Kansas  In  1880  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  prohibition 
of  the  meniifacture  and  sale  within  the  State  of  Kansas  at 
totcxlcatlng  liquors,  a  policy  which  after  over  a  half  century  of 
trial.  Kansas  again  In  1934  reiterated  its  adherence  by  a  brutal 
majority  of  almost  100.000.    This  policy  was  adopted  In  Kanaas 
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Iw  MMon  of  the  sleepless  misikle  that  Miss  Wlllard  was  then 
S<*!cuUng  agalnrt  the  liquor  traffic.  MLss  WiHard  had  many  in- 
teresto  .uchla  woman  suffrage.  Christian  education  ol  glr'.s.  and 
peace,  but  her  overmastering  passion  was  the  legal  prohibition  of 
tbe  traffic  In  Intoxicating  liquors. 

So  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  representiris  Kansas  in  partic- 
ular '  I  appear  here  today  In  this,  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives. 
to  do  honor  to  Miss  Wlllard.  not  only  a  superlatively  great  woman, 
an  incnraparable  organizer  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
organJzaUons  tbe  earth  has  ever  known,  but  alao  a  great,  con- 
►tructlve  Christian  sUtcsman.  as  well. 

What  Is  a  statesman  and  what  constitutes  statesmanship?  This 
la  a  hall  where  bnmze  and  marble  preserve  the  memory  of  states- 
men and  soldiers  who  have  wrought  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 

of  their  country.  ,     ^.       ^...^  .      i 

One  of  the  truest  measures  of  a  statesman  Is  his  aollity  to  '- 
look  into  the  future  and  predict  correctly  the  effect  of  principles 
and  policies  when  pracUcally  appUed  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment- one  who  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  can  mold  public 
opinion  to  the  decree  that  they  finally  crystallze  their  ideas  and 
ideals  into  statute  and  constitution. 

The  might  of  Gladstone's  statesmanship  consisted  In  his  un- 
canny ability  to  open  the  door  of  tomorrow  and  lead  us  through 
Ito  portals  to  show  us  the  glorious  era  of  Victoria  and  the  far- 
flung  power  of  the  British  Empire. 

Tlie  wonder  of  Bismarck  ".s  genius  was  that  when  he  knocked 
ftt  the  gates  of  Destiny  with  his  huge  Iron  fist  they  sw\mg  ajar 
to  reveal  the  fall  of  the  third  Napoleon  at  Sedan  and  the 
German  Empire  proclaimed  in  the  heart  of  P'lmce  in  the 
Palace  of  Versailles — the  German  Empire  that  went  down  with 
wmiam  n  In  blood  and  fire  in  1918. 

The  power  of  Webster  consisted  In  the  great  grasp  with  which 
he  tore  aside  the  curtains  that  divide  us  from  the  future  and 
pointed   us   to   a   "Union   forever,   one   and   Inseparable." 

The  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  statesmanship,  which  towered 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  was  the  superlative 
quality  which  enabled  him  to  sec  with  the  eye  of  a  seer  and  a 
prophet  that  this  Nation  could  not  long  endure  "half  slave  and 
half  free  " 

And  If  prophetic  power  signalizes  the  statesman,  then  Miss  wll- 
lard possessed  superlative  constructive  statesmanship,  for  she  saw 
with  true,  prophetic  vision  that  this  Nations  highest  attainment 
could  not  be  reached  without  both  men  and  women  working  to- 
gether for  their  joint  welfare.  The  nineteenth  amendment  was 
the  answer  to  her  prayer  nnd  superlative  cooperation  with  other 
great  women  In  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  our  country. 

But  the  supreme  object  of  her  herculean  efforts  was  the  legal 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  In  Intoxicating  liquors.  Her  career  aa  a 
temperance  and  prohibition  advocate  began  In  the  late  seventies, 
becoming  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  That  organization  became  a  giant  power  under  the  magic 
of  her  executive  ability  and  organizing  genius.  That  society  had 
Its  roots  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  It  became  her  superb 
empire  over  which  she  presided  with  quiet  grace  and  unquestioned 
authority. 

She  began  her  temperance  work  nbout  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
"crusades"  in  Ohio"  In  the  seventies.  This  ¥ras  the  first  decade 
after  the  War  between  the  States.  That  war.  like  every  great  war, 
was  followed  by  a  decadence  of  morals  and  an  Increase  in  crime. 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  that  war  there  were  11  States  which 
had  State  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  but  after  it  was  over,  only  one 
State  had  a  prohibitory  law.  and  that  was  Maine.  There  had  been 
a  great  Increase  In  the  use  of  alcohcrflc  liquor  so  the  people  who 
believed  In  such  drastic  laws  had  a  monumental  task  to  perform, 
and  the  great  advance  in  prohibition  sentiment  from  that  time  on 
speaits  volumes  for  the  work  of  Miss  Wlllard  and  her  W.  C.  T.  U. 

That  organization  had  many  departments  thoroughly  organized. 
They  procured  statutes  providing  for  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem. They  cr\>saded  for  State  prohibitory  laws,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  ratlflcatton  of  the  eighteenth  ankendment  In  1910  there  were 
■ome  33  States  with  oonstltuttaxua  amendments  or  statutory  pro- 
visions prohibiting  tbe  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Then  came  the  receaalon  of  morals  and  moral  standards  follow- 
ing the  World  War,  and  In  1933  the  eighteenth  amendment  was 
repealed,  and  tbe  coxintry  fell  back  into  a  hell  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness  the  like  at  which  was  unknown  to  this  generation. 

But  I  am  sure  if  Mta  Wlllard  were  here  she  would  not  be  dls- 
eouraged.  for  did  she  not  see  the  same  phenomenon  follow  the 
ClTil  War?  It  Is  but  the  forward  and  backward  swing  of  tbe  pen- 
dulum.   Moral  reforms  do  not  permanently  go  backward. 

It  is  true  that  many  sinister  Infltiences  have  produced  appalling 
eoodltlona  of  crime  and  degeneracy.  Literature  and  art  of  every 
■art  have  suffered  along  with  other  spiritual  entitles  which  reflect 
tbe  soul  and  spirit  of  our  natloflal  life.  Books  which  have  been 
best  sellers  have  been  so  salacious  that  they  could  not  lie  sent 
through  the  United  States  mall  without  violating  the  Federal 
■Ututee.  Art!  Has  there  been  a  canvas  painted  since  the  war 
which  by  its  beauty  and  thought  has  caught  the  gaze  of  the  public 
eye?  With  the  exceptton  of  Borglum's  creations  at  Stone  Mountain 
and  Mount  Rushmore.  which  really  challenge  the  ma-ssive  grandeur 
of  ancient  ESgipt,  what  has  been  done  worthy  of  serious  notice? 
Music?  There  never  was  a  time  when  people  were  so  faml5hed  for 
good  music,  yet  you  cannot  turn  on  the  radio  without  being 
feloniously  assaulted  by  a  nightmare  of  Jazz. 

The  dranaa.  or  its  substitute,  the  silver  screen?     Senmiallty 
throned  I     Sex  deified)     Vice  and  crinw  lionized. 


And  how  about  the  home  Ufe  ol   our  people?    It  has  drifted  far 
from  the  old  standards,  but  mayle  we'd  better  draw  the  veil  on 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression  that  I  think  that  all  of 
these  calamities  are  the  frvUts  at  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment:  but  along  vnth  the  n  loral  decadence  which  Inevitably 
followed  the  World  War,  the  rep«  1  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
was  the  most  prolific  cause  of  tl  Is  deplorable  condition.  Crime 
statistics  show  an  alarming  Increai*  in  arrests  for  Intoxication.  In 
Los  Angeles  such  arreste  have  Inc:  eased  345  percent,  while  arrests 
for  all  crimes  the  country  over  have  Increased  41  percent,  which  In 
Itself  is  an  appaUing  record  when  we  remember  that  the  repealers 
promised  a  decrease  not  only  In  iiitoxication  but  also  In  crime  In 
general.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  appaUlng  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  repeal  of  the  eii  hteenth  amendment  Is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  girls  and  woi  len  employed  In  place*  that  sell 
liquor  than  there  are  girls  and  wo  tnen  in  \xniversltles,  colleges,  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  fet  even  in  the  old  saloon  days 
girls  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  enter  such  places. 

About  the  only  encouraging  &si  ect  of  these  conditions  prodxiced 
by  repeal  is  the  complaints  abou'  such  excesses  coming  prtmarily 
from  the  former  advocates  of  repeal  rather  than  from  the  drys. 
many  of  whom  here  In  Washlngt<  n  tell  me  that  the  restilt  in  the 
end  will  be  that  prohibition  Is  on  Its  way  back  and  that  If  It  ever 
comes  back  It  wlU  stick  for  good.  This  emphasizes  my  statement 
that  moral  reforms  do  not  go  bickward.  You  can  never  predict 
the  restilt  of  such  a  reform  until  the  last  battle  is  fought.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  the  Uiilted  States  wUl  forever  tolerate 
this  enemy  of  our  civilization,  wt  Ich  Is  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
crime,  waste,  human  suffering,  disease,  and  general  Inefficiency. 

In  the  World  War  we  banished  alcohol  from  the  Army,  from  our 
camps,  and  from  our  fighting  mea.  How  much  more  necessary  it 
Is  In  BMCii  times  of  stress  as  we  have  In  this  great  depression  to 
put  the  brakes  on  alcohol.  Onel  of  the  most  stupid  and  Insane 
actions  ever  taken  by  the  United  ^tates  was  to  turn  loose  the  curse 
of  alcohol  m  the  midst  of  a  great  depression  to  absorb  over  $5,000,- 
000.000  of  the  money  of  the  pec  pie  for  something  that  is  worse 
than  nothing;  something  that  employs  less  labor  for  Its  product 
than  anything  else  in  the  whole  iamut  of  manufacture.  I  do  not 
envy  the  burden  that  must  rest  u  son  the  consciences  of  those  who 
clamored.    "Down    with    prohlbltl  3n,"    and    "From    this    hour    the 


eighteenth  amendment  is  doomcc 


amendment  was  the  colossal  blunder  of  the  present  century:  it  was 
worse  than  a  blimder.  It  was  a  cri  me  against  our  civilization. 

I  refer  to  these  conditions  as  jarallellng  what  happened  in  the 
temperance  reform  In  the  life  ami  experience  of  this  great  woman 
over  a  half  century  ago.     But  thit  did  not  appal  her  heroic  soiil. 


and  today  her  spirit  stirs  in  the 
followers  who  meet  here  today  tc 


State  which  possessed  a  noble  ga!  axy  of  greatness  demonstrates  Its 
discrimination  and  emphasizes  I  s  choice  of  one  of  the  loveliest 


characters  as  well  as  one  of  the 


world  in  her  time.     lUlnois  has  not  so  much  honored  Miss  Wlllard 
as  Illlncls  has  honored  herself  la  making  such  a  noble  choice  to 


stand  here  In  this  hall  of  memory 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JAMEB 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  Febtuary 


The  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 


hearts  nnd  souls  of  her  devoted 
celebrate  her  centenary  where 


most  potent  moral  forces  of  the 


for  all  the  ages  to  see  the  symbol 


of  a  great  State  and  Its  apprecU  tion  of  her  who  taught  tis  "how 
divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  d  lade." 


The  Towiisend  Plan 


3F  REMARKS 


C.  OLIVER 

MAINE 

REPRESENTATIVES 
20. 1939 


UTTTERS    TO    DR. 


FRANCIS    K    TOWNSXND    AND    ABTHXTR    X*. 
JO^SON 


>Hl}£ 

:eri  ' 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker^  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  incorporating  hei^with  copies  of  the  two  letters 
which  I  have  recently  addresied  to  Dr.  P.  E.  Townsend  and 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  both  of  wl  lom  are  leaders  In  Nation-wide 
old-age  pension  organization  i.     The  letters  are  as  follows: 

HOUSX  or  RKPKSSSHTATtVSS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  February  17,  1939. 
Dr.  FkANCis  E.  Townszns. 

Toumsend  National  HeadqxM'teTn, 

450  East  Ofiio  Street.  Chicago.  Ul. 
DBAS  Da.  TowNSEifo:  For  several  days  I  have  (xirticipated  in  and 
listened  to  the  hearings  now  beng  held  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  existing  social-security  la\f . 

I  have  been  Increasingly  lmpre$.sed  with  the  necessity  for  present- 
ing a  united  front  before  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  ail  forces  and  organls'.ations  which  believe  that  okl- 
age  dividends  shoxild  be  wholly  ^administered  and  fii.anced  by  tbs 
Federal  Government. 
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It  Is  my  sincere  belief  at  this  Juncture  that  unless  a  compromise 
Is  reached  and  a  coalition  Is  effected  between  the  Townsend  national 
organization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  General  Welfare  Federation. 
on  the  other,  then  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  use  this 
split  in  forces  and  opinions  as  a  logical  reason  for  not  extending 
favorable  consideration  to  either  H.  R.  2  or  H.  R.  11. 

Such  a  development  will  afford  Uttle  solace  or  comfort  to  those 
citizens  over  60  years  of  age  In  this  country  today  who  quite  hope- 
lessly face  insurmountable  adverse  economic  problems. 

As  we  frankly  estimate  the  situation  today  we  must  admit  that 
no  real  differences  exist  between  those  who  advocate  H.  R.  2  and 
those  who  believe  in  H.  R.  11.  Mr.  Sllva  appeared  in  support,  of  a 
gross  income  tax  levy  as  a  witness  for  the  Townsend  national 
organization.  Mr.  Bouma.  legislative  agent  for  H.  R.  2,  stated  that 
any  legislative  vehicle  which  enacted  into  law  the  broad  general 
purposes  of  the  Townsend  principle  would  satisfy  him,  and  I 
assume  that  this  Is  the  official  position  of  the  Townsend  national 
organization.  Apparently  nobody  contends  at  this  point  that  the 
$200  feature  Is  paramount. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  will  not  Ftand  Labor  Is  finding 
this  true.  Our  cause  will  find  it  true.  Our  tnaln  objective  is  to 
convince  this  committee  and  Congress  that  the  present  old-age 
assistance  and  old-age  insurance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
should  be  repealed  and  that  in  their  place  should  be  eruicted  a 
law  which  provides  the  essential  points  of  both  legislative  pro- 
posals, namely: 

1.  A  nationally  administered  and  financed  annuity, 
a.  A  reduction  of  retirement  age  to  60. 

3.  A  monthly  annuity  payment  adequately  large  to  provide  work 
opportunities  for  those  under  60. 

4    A  voluntary  removal  from  gainful  occupation  of  those  over  60. 
5.  A  tax  medium  widely  distributed  which  provides  a  pay-as- 
we-go  economy  to  replace  the  deficit-borrowing  financing  of  the 
past  decade. 

I  was  present  at  the  hearing  today  when  you  commented  to  the 
effect  that  if  H.  R.  2  could  not  be  passed  you  would  l>e  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  11  or  any  other  bill.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  unfortunate  attitude,  because  the  citizens  over  60  need  pur- 
chasing power  now,  and  certainly  legislation  which  makes  this 
possible  on  a  national  basis  should  be  favorably  acted  upon  by 
those  who  believe  in  Townsend  philosophy.  Insecure  people  over 
60  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  too  determined  adherence  to  any 
one  bill  or  plan.  If  we  cannot  gain  our  goal  in  its  entirety,  let 
us  at  least  make  any  reasonable  start  which  may  be  possible. 

I  am  addressing  a  similar  request  for  harmony,  conciliation, 
cooperation,  and  consolidation  to  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson,  because  I 
feel  that  both  of  you  gentlemen  are  sincerely  Interested  in  reach- 
ing the  objective  for  which  we  have  ail  been  striving  dxiring  the 
past  6  years.  I  also  feel  that  becatise  I  have  never  taken  an  arbi- 
trary position  with  reference  to  any  pension  organization  or  per- 
sonalities It  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  proper  for  me  to  address 
you  both  in  the  best  interests  of  the  senior  citizens  of  the  Nation 
who  today  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  American  history  need 
consolidated  cooperation  in  their  behalf. 

The  best  interests  of  our  citizens  who  believe  in  this  philosophy 
require  a  disarmament  conference  of  you  leaders  of  these  great 
national  organizations. 
Very  truly  yotira, 

Jamxs  C.  Ouver,  M.  C. 

HotrsE  or  Repkksintatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  17,  1939. 
Mr.  Arthttk  L.  Johnsow, 

General   Welfare  Federation.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Mk.  Johnson:  Events  which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
3  weeks  aa  hearings  have  been  held  on  proposed  changes  to  exist- 
ing social  security  law^s  have  convinced  me  that  Dr.  Townsend 
and  you,  as  leaders  In  these  great  old-age  pension  movemenU, 
should  forget  your  grievances  of  the  past  and  consolidate  your 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation  and  the  Nation  itself. 

My  observations  of  and  participation  in  these  hearings  impel 
mc  to  reach  this  conclusion. 

The  basic  and  fundamental  issue  at  this  time  is  not  the  per- 
sonal animosity  or  the  organizational  differences  of  the  two  forces 
which  you  gentlemen  lead.  The  Issue  Is,  however,  whether  or  not 
our  combined  strength  can  persuade  the  meml)er8  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  old-age  assistance  and  old-age 
insurance  titles  of  the  social  security  law  should  be  replaced  with 
a  national  disbursement  of  social  dividends  to  those  over  00 
wholly  administered  and  financed  by  the  Federal  Govemmeut. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  House,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
divided  against  itself,  is  the  first  great  obstacle  for  us  to  overcome. 
Certainly,  if  we  cannot  agree  ourselves  and  prcseht  a  united  front 
in  support  of  our  own  cause  we  cannot  expect  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  change  their  views  materlaUy.  It  seems  obviotis 
to  me  that  we  cannot  anticipate  any  other  result  if  some  recon- 
ciliation Is  not  reached  soon.  Labor  is  divided.  We  are  divided. 
Even  on  a  united  basis,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  have  tre- 
mendous economic  odds  to  overcome. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  your  sincerity  in  this  cause, 
and  I  feel  that  your  sincere  desire  for  a  successful  culmlnaUon 
of  this  Issue  entirely  outweighs  any  pride  of  autborfhlp  that  you 
may  properly  have  In  either  H.  R.  2  or  H.  R.  11.  "niercfore.  why 
U  it  not  incimibent  upon  both  Dr.  Tovrasend  and  you  at  this 
point  to  reach  a  common  meeting  ground,  forget  the  past,  and 
march  forward  together  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  who  are 
asking  for — 


1.  A  nationally  administered  and  financed  anntilty. 

2.  A  reduction  of  retirement  age  to  60. 

3.  A  monthly  annuitant  payment  adequately  large  to  provide 
work  opportunities  for  all  under  60. 

4.  A  voluntary  removal  from  gainful  occupation  of  all  over  60. 

5.  A  tax  medium  widely  distributed  which  provides  a  pay-a»- 
we-go  economy  to  replace  the  deficit  financing  of  the  past  decade. 

I  am  addressing  a  .■similar  request  for  harmony,  consolidation, 
cooperation,  and  conciliation  to  Dr.  Townsend  because  I  feel  that 
both  of  you  gentlemen  are  sincerely  interested  in  reaching  the 
objective  for  which  we  have  all  been  striving  during  the  past  0 
yesu-s.  I  also  feel  that  because  I  have  never  taken  an  arbitrary 
position  with  reference  to  any  pension  organization  or  personality, 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  end  proper  for  me  to  address  you  botb 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  senior  citizens  of  the  Nation  who 
today  more  than  at  any  other  time  In  American  history  need 
consolidated  cooperation  in  their  behalf. 

The  best  Interests  of  our  cltlaena  who  believe  in  this  philosophy 
require   a   disarmament  conference   of   you  leaders  of  these  great 
national  organizations. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

Jamb  C.  Ouvbl  M.  O. 


The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20. 1939 
Mr.  ANOELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  H.  R.  2.  generally  known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act 
and  also  as  the  Townsend  national-recovery  plan. 

This  plan  has  two  major  purposes:  First,  to  promote  na- 
tional recovery;  second,  to  provide  for  our  senior  citizens  90 
years  of  age  or  over. 
Briefly,  the  plan  provides: 

First.  For  the  retirement  of  all  citizens  who  are  60  yean 
of  age  or  over  from  gainful  employment,  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  plan.  Acceptance 
of  its  terms  are  not  compulsory.  All  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  60  years  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified 
may  receive  the  annuity  provided  by  this  law. 

Second.  For  the  levying  of  a  Federal  tax  of  2  percent  oa 
all  monetary  transactions,  collectible  monthly. 

Third.  The  tax  revenues  thus  collected  are  to  be  distributed 
pro  rata  among  all  citizens  who  qualify  under  the  act. 

Fourth.  The  monejrs  thus  paid  to  annuitants  must  be 
expended  for  American-made  goods  within  30  days  from  time 
of  payment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  some  8,000.000  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  60  years  who  could  qualify  under  this 
plan,  and  that  half  of  them  are  employed  in  gainful  pur- 
suits, "nils  would  provide  Jobs  for  yovmger  workers,  and 
thus  reduce  the  unemployment  rolls  by  some  four  mifliMia. 
The  forced  spending  of  these  funds  would  immediately  re- 
lease in  the  channels  of  trade  a  tremendous  sum  of  money 
which  would  provide  buying  power  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  our  distressed  senior  citizens  but  would  at  once 
put  to  work  great  numbers  of  other  workers  in  providing 
the  necessary  goods,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
must  be  manufactured  or  fabricated  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  mean  that  the  laborers  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  mines,  in  the  shops,  in  the  stores,  as  weU  as  professional 
workers,  would  find  market  for  their  goods  or  services. 

It  is  believed  that  the  effects  of  the  operaUon  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  only  be  manifest  after  the  stream  of  fund* 
began  to  find  Its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade,  but  would 
be  operative  even  before  that  time  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
merchants  and  manufacturers  would  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  act  begin  operations  to  supply  the  commodities 
which  would  be  in  demand  at  once  when  the  funds  were  avail- 
able for  spending.  This  would  be  imperative  by  reason  of  the 
requirement  that  the  fimds  received  must  be  spent  within  30 
daj's.  It  therefore  would  not  only  at  once  afford  relief  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  In  consumable  goods,  but  the 
durable  goods  industry  would  at  once  l>e  forced  to  expend 
large  sums  in  equipment  in  making  ready  tosujiv^  the        '~ 
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of  this  new  irroup  of  customers.  It  ts  believed  that  these  in- 
centives given  to  business  and  the  increased  volume  of  trade 
woiild  largely  absorb  the  transaction  tax. 

The  keen  interest  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan  Is  apparent 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Many  States 
In  the  Union  have  memorialized  the  Ck)ngre&s  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  adopt  the  Townsend  plan  or  to  pass  legislation 
putting  the  Townsend  plan  into  effect. 

On  November  8.  183«,  at  the  general  election  held  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  there  was  an  initiative  measure  on  the 
ballot  authorizing  and  directing  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  apply  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
a  convention  to  propose  the  philosophy  and  purpose  <rf  the 
Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Feideral  Constitution.  Tliis  measure  was  adopted.  Pursuant 
to  this  measiire.  the  State  Legislature  of  Oregon  recently 
adopted  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1,  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  people  as  expressed  in  that  vote.  A  copy  of  the 
memorial  is  as  follows: 


House  Joint  Memorial  1 

To  the  Honorable   Senate   and  House   of  Repreaentativea   of   the 
United.  State*  of  America  in  CongresM  axaemblett: 

We,  your  mcmcM^allstfi,  the  Fortieth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Bute  of  Oregon,  convened  In  regiilar  session,  respectfully  represent 
that — 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provtelona  of  section  1  of  article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  of  Oregon,  there  was  approved  by  the  legal  voters 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  at  the  regiUar  general  election  held  on  the 
8th  day  of  November  A  D.  1938,  an  Initiative  mea.«;ure  entitled  "A 
bill  for  an  act  authorizing  and  directing  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  apply  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
•  convention  to  propose  Uie  philosophy  and  principles  of  the 
Townsend  natlonai  recovery  plan  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ved- 
eral  Constitution,"  which  measure  so  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

•««cnoM  1.  The  Legislature  at  the  State  of  Oegon  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  application  to  the  Oongress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  not  later  than  March  1,  i939.  for  tlie  caUlng  by 
the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  of  a  national  convention  for  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  said  Oonitltutlon  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  at  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  the  Town- 
send  natlonai  recovery  plan,  otherwise  known  and  described  as  the 
proposed  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937  (H.  R.  4199)";  and 

Wherese  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  laws  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon,  the  Gtovemor  of  the  State  of  Oregon  did.  by 
proclamation  made  on  the  first  day  of  December  A.  D.  1838,  give 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  In  the  State  for  and  against  the 
said  measure,  and  declared  said  measure  approved  toy  majority  of 
those  voting  thereon  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  as  the  law  of 
tbe  State  of  Oregon  from  the  date  of  said  proclamation:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  BepresentaUves  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
(the  senate  jointly  eonmrring  therein).  That  In  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  ssld  Initiative  measure,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Orsgon  hereby  does  by  this  Joint  memorial  make  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  natlonai  convention,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
said  Consutution  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  (^ration 
o*  the  philosophy  and  prtnciples  of  the  Townsend  natlonai  re- 
covery plan,  otherwise  known  and  described  as  the  proposed  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act  of  lt37  (H.  R.  4199) .  ^^ 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  Jotot  memorial  be  sent 
forthwith  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUves,  and  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  secretary  at  sUts 
hereby  la  Instructed  to  traaamit  the  same. 


Relief  and  Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENKSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  20. 1939 


RADIO  ADORSaS  BY  BON.   BOBBRT  O.   ALLBN.  OF  PKNNSTI.. 
VAMIA,    nCBRUAHT    8.    1938 


ICr.  AIXJEN  of  Pennsylvania.    ICr.  Speaker.  oxMier  lea^e 
to  extend  mj  nrnada  to  tbe  Baoan,  X  todiide  tte  foilQV- 


Ing  address  delivered  by  me  oi-er  the  Coltnnbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Thursday.  Pebruarj  9: 

There  are  two  problems  confronting  Oongreas  today  which  tran- 
scend all  others  in  importanoe.  T!^  flnft  problem  Is  domestic  and 
rests  In  our  depressed  economic  jconditlons,  particxilariy  In  the 
imemployment  of  11.000.000  of  oiir  people.  The  seccmd  problem 
relates  to  our  foreign  affairs  and  Ito  the  pasltlon  v^lch  America 
must  assume  in  a  chaotic  and  tielligerent  world.  One  cannot  be- 
little the  importance  of  eltlier  problem,  but  I  sutimit  that  the 
more  critical  of  the  two  is  that  wMch  prevails  right  here  at  home. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  Oongress  to  copsider  natkanal  problems  acoonl- 
ing  to  their  relative  importance.  You  will  agree  with  me.  1  am 
sure,  tiiat  ttiere  is  far  greater  danger  In  our  disturbed  internal 
affairs  than  In  troubled  world  cond  Xions.  It  Is  the  prime  patriotic 
purpose  of  every  American  to  preserve  this  democracy  <rf  ours  and 
its  institutions.  I  gravely  fear  tha ;  if  our  domestic  aflalrs  are  not 
put  in  order  in  the  near  futiire  wi  will  have  no  democracy  to  de- 
fend 5  years  hence.  In  my  considered  Judginent,  11,000,000  Jobless 
Americans — Jobless  through  no  failt  of  their  own — present  a  far 
more  vital  problem  than  a  remote  civil  war  tn  Spain.  Honlble  as 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  has  been  and  r^reliensible  as  it 
is,  I  am  far  more  concerned  with  the  revival  of  American  business, 
the  prosperity  of  30,000,000  American  farmers,  restOTed  opportimity 
to  American  youth,  and  greater  security  for  the  old  people  of  this 
Nation.  Repugnant  as  the  aggredfcive  attitude  of  Hitler  and  his 
Nazis  may  be  to  us  as  Lndlvlduais,  We  must  recognize  that  It  is  our 
duty  to  fix  attention  on  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  These  very  conditions  ara  a  fertile  breeding  groimd  for 
nazl-ism  and  communism.  Prom  these  enemies  within  our  gates 
we  have  far  more  to  fear  than  frpm  an  imaginary  enemy  across 
either  sea.  Instead  of  criticizing  iforelgn  nations  and  their  gov- 
ernments, we  had  better  indulge  In  a  little  self-crttidsm  for  our 
failure  to  regulate  our  own  affairs. 

In  as  comprehensible  manner  as  |ime  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  domestic  problems  whl^h  confront  Congress,  and  their 
possible  solution.  Por  6  years  ourl  Government  has  attempted  to 
settle  these  problems  in  an  easy  and  happy  manner.  Thought- 
lessly we  have  contlnned  to  prime  a  leaky  ptimp  when  we  should 
have  repaired  it.  Repeatedly  we  lave  reenacted  emergency  legis- 
lation which  has  no  long-range  viJue.  Consistently  we  have  re- 
fused to  face  unpleasant  reality,  and  consequently  nothing  fimda- 
mental  has  been  done  In  recent  ye  irs  to  create  a  real  and  durable 
prosperity.  Gradually  we  have  becime  credit  addicts,  and  now  we 
realize  that  in  the  near  future  tl  ere  will  be  no  money  left  for 
dojje.  There  Just  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  perplexing  problems; 
the  time  is  here,  now,  when  we  must  tighten  our  belts  and  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrtflce  get  down  to    lard  work. 

Six  years  ago,  4  jrears  ago.  even  2  years  ago,  this  Gkjvemment 
could  probably  afford  to  appropr  ate  hxige  stmis  of  money  for 
various  purposes,  because  we  felt  that  those  expenditures  were 
temporary  and  that  with  retumln;  prosperity  they  could  be  re- 
duced drastically.  Even  now  the  n  lOney  we  spend  might  not  hurt 
■o  much  If  the  end  were  in  sight  md  if  next  year  would  find  us 
in  the  Promised  Land.  The  end  la  not  In  sight,  however.  Unem- 
ployment is  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  In  1932,  our  national  debt  Is 
asstmiing  astronomical  proportion!  i.  and  business  conditions  are 
depressed  at  low  levels.  Congress  (an  no  longer  assume  the  hope- 
ful attitude  that  the.se  conditions  will  correct  themselves  or  that 
they  will  t>e  corrected  by  the  fam  liar  pump-priming  processes. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  elaborate  on  America's  problems  and 
perhaps  to  criticize  those  in  high  dfflce  for  acts  of  omission.  It  Is 
a  difficult  task,  however,  to  offer  a  sound  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. Compared  with  the  difficulties  which  •confront  other  govern- 
ments and  other  people  in  the  world  today,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  own  troubles  are  relatively  sii^ple.  They  can  l>e  overcome  If 
we,  the  American  people,  have  the  tvlll  to  do  It.  If  we  were  living 
to  China.  Spain.  Germany,  or  in  lialy,  for  erample.  our  problems 
would  reaUy  be  baffling.  In  those  nations  there  is  a  reason  for 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  chaai.  Either  their  land  has  been 
exhausted  through  centuries  of  hiird  cviltlvation,  or  nature  has 
not  blessed  them  with  abundant  resources,  or  their  machinery  Is 
antiquated  and  their  labor  force  untrained  And  to  top  it  all. 
these  nations  have  heavily  concentmt«d  populations  trying  to  sub- 
sist on  limited  resources.  Compare  for  a  moment,  their  situation 
with  our  own  i»ere  in  America.  We  have  ooimtless  acres  of  rich 
agricultto^l  land.  We  have  exhau.slfless  natural  treasures,  the  most 
modem  machinery  and  a  trained  labor  force  wWch  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world  We  have  everjkhing  at  our  disposal  to  create 
wealth  and  achieve  prosperity.  I  Hate  to  think  what  historians  of 
the  future  will  write  about  this  generation  of  Americans  who  had 
everything  that  generous  nature  tan  bestow  but  who  were  too 
selfish  or  stupid  or  bimd  to  avail  tuemselves  of  great  opportunities. 

There  is  a  solution  to  our  domeajtic  problems.  It  reqiUres  com- 
mon sense,  liard  thinking,  return  i  to  reality  and  recogiutlon  of 
certain  natural  laws  which  we  ha#e  disobeyed  to  the  past.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  tlie  answer  tij  its  entirety  but  I  believe  I  do 
know  the  fb^  step  which  must  bie  taken.  The  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  through  one  of  its  committees  should  invite  the 
recognised  leaders  of  business,  lattor,  and  agriculture  to  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  in  order  to  jform  a  constructiv©  long-range 
policy  to  reconstruct  our  cnimbUngj  economy.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shofld  have  done  this  2  years  ago. 
but  now  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Oongress  to  make  the  first  move. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  Gover  ■     ■ 
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services  alone  which  create  wealth.  In  this  proposed  conference 
I  would  cndeavcr  to  strike  a  bargain.  I  would  ask  business  what 
legislative  steps  they  wanted  Congress  to  take  or  what  laws  they 
wished  modified  or  eliminated  in  return  for  the  reemployment  of 
six  or  eiglit  million  men.  I  would  offer  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  aid  business  out  of  its  slump.  I  would 
make  it  possible  for  small  business  concerns  to  obtain  necessary 
loans  through  private  agencies  by  Government  guaranty  of  a  por- 
tion of  those  loans.  In  return  for  this  aid  and  cooperation  from 
the  Government,  business  must  ajrree  to  reemploy  so  many  men 
every  90  days.  I  would  also  have  an  understanding  with  business 
that  as  production'  increased  and  costs  came  down,  selling  prices 
uould  also  come  down  and  wages  would  be  advanced,  so  that  both 
labor  and  the  consumer  could  share  in  the  increased  wealth  which 
was  being  created,  as  well  as  business  itself.  In  this  way.  the  con- 
sumer, the  laborer,  and  the  businessman  share  equitably.  No 
enduring  prosperity  will  ever  be  realized  tmless  this  formula  is 
recognized. 

In  considering  these  suggestions  of  mine,  you  will  prot>ably 
maintain  that  business  will  not  reemploy  men  unless  an  imme- 
diate market  for  their  goods  Is  available.  We  must  realize  that 
business  needs  customers  today  more  than  anythtog  else — cus- 
tomers with  money  in  their  pockets  eager  to  buy.  These  men 
who  will  be  reemployed  will  themselves,  within  a  few  months, 
become  the  customers  which  b\isiness  needs  so  badly.  When  they 
have  received  their  first  pay  checks  they  will  conunence  to  buy. 
and  when  they  commence  to  buy,  more  goods  will  l>e  produced  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  employment  of  men  In  profitable  enter- 
prise has  a  cumulative  effect.  The  buying  power  of  one  person 
helps  provide  a  Job  for  another,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  would  concentrate  on 
some  such  program  as  this,  we  would  t>e  on  the  road  to  real  pros- 
perity within  a  year.  The  $80,000,000,000  national  Income  men- 
tioned by  President  Roosevelt  on  January  3  would  become  a 
reality.  A  program  of  this  kind  represents  real  pump  priming  In 
the  field  of  productive  enterprise  and  will  produce  more  than  a 
feeble  trickle  from  the  pump's  snout. 

You  may  question  the  administrative  difficulties  of  developing 
such  a  program  as  I  have  suggested.  Let  me  remind  you  that  our 
Government  a  few  years  ago  paid  farmers  a  t>ounty  for  plowing 
under  their  crops  and  killing  off  livestock  which  they  could  not 
sell  profitably.  If  a  government  agency  can  subsidize  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  national  wealth,  a  similar  agency  can  certatoly  reverse 
that  procedure  and  assist  industry  in  some  form  for  Increasing 
production,  for  reemploying  unemployed  men  and  for  cooperating 
in  a  program  which  will  restore  general  prosperity  to  all  our 
people.  Utilization  of  our  resources,  full  production  and  reemploy- 
ment of  Idle  people  must  be  our  battle  cry  from  now  on. 

The  American  people  have  overcome  seemingly  insvuTnovmtable 
obstacles  In  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering.  A  bridge  now 
spans  the  Golden  Gate  in  California  and  an  Empire  State  Building 
rears  its  head  alxjve  the  skyline  of  New  York  as  a  monument  to  the 
material  progress  of  our  Nation.  Space  and  time  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  genius  of  man.  In  the  face  of  such  progress  our 
failure  to  conduct  human  and  economic  affairs  becomes  more 
tragic.  Surely  this  same  genius  which  has  carried  \is  to  advanced 
stages  to  some  fields  can  solve  the  domestic  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  guarantee  a  flourishing  democracy  for  posterity. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  this  morning  at  the  National  Aviation  Forum: 

Man's  conquest  of  the  air  has  shaken  to  Its  foundations  more 
than  one  ancient  faith.  No  longer  can  an  Inrular  nation  rest  In 
quiet  within  the  embrace  of  an  encirclins  ocean.  No  longer  are 
the  barricades  of  mountain  ranges  Impregnable.  No  longer  may 
noncombatants  live  securely  t>ehind  the  front-line  trenches.  No 
longer  does  the  law  of  nations  impose  rules  upon  warfare. 

In  its  twenty-foxuth  annual  report,  the  Natlonai  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  made  this  penetrating  observation: 

"The  crisis  in  Europe  in  the  fail  of  1938  brought  forcibly  to 
world-wide  attention  the  overshadowing  Influence  of  air  pjower  In 
International  affairs.  The  realization  that  aircraft  had  been  built 
In  great  numbers  and  developed  to  a  point  where  they  are  capable 
of  of>erating  at  high  speeds  over  long  distances  with  large  bomb- 
ing loads  tlirust  upon  the  world  a  new  concept  of  national  de- 
fense.   The  Imminent  prospect  of  noncombatants  being  subject  to 


indiscriminate  atUck  by  aircraft  stirred  the  imaglnatlcns  and  feare 
of  all  peoples.  The  sudden  and  rather  general  Hppreclatlon  of  the 
potentialities  of  modern  air  power  Is  the  most  significant  event 
that  has  occurred  in  modem  times  in  coimection  with  strengthen- 
ing the  desires  of  peoples  to  avoid  war." 

Evident  indeed  it  is  that  a  desperate  urge  for  peace  hat 
motivated  many  peoples  and  many  statesmen  during  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  past  year.  But  evident  equally  it  Is  that  the 
growth  of  air  power  has  contributed  more  than  any  single  factor 
to  the  seeming  inevitability  of  war,  a  war  the  fi  Iff  after  and  terror 
of  wiilch  surpass  the  most  fiendish  Imagmation. 

NATIONS  PRKPAU  FOB  WAt 

Therefore,  while  governments  abroad  seek  feverishly  to  avoid  or 
at  least  to  postpone  armed  conflict,  they  are  engaged  In  a  mad  effort 
to  prepare  for  conflict.  Their  plans  for  defense,  so  carefully  fcrmu- 
lated  during  the  years  past,  have  suddenly  to  be  revolutlonnsed. 
Protecting  oceans  have  overnight  become  cause  for  fear.  Por  even 
as  oceans  protect  a  defender  against  the  infantry  of  an  attacking 
nation,  so  they  protect  the  air  force  of  an  attacker  against  the 
vigilance  and  the  weapons  of  defense  With  bombing  planes  which 
can  soar  to  Immense  heights,  approach  unobserved  over  tlie  sea,  and 
then  with  motors'  silent  glide  for  miles  untU  they  have  reached 
their  objective,  men  may  yet  learn  that  the  ramparts  of  ocean 
waves  are  more  to  be  cursed  than  welcomed. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  ttiat  we,  despite  a  location  mors 
fortunate  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  of  the  world's  powers, 
should  have  come  to  the  abrupt  realization  that  our  ancient  Ideas 
of  security  must  be  modlfled  and  that  we  must  look  closely  to  the 
strength  of  our  arms  in  the  air  if  we  are  to  discharge  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  come  after. 

In  our  present  preoccupation  with  the  necessity  to  provide  flght- 
tog  planes,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  military  air 
strength  is  dependent  Xn  the  final  analysis  upon  the  strength  of 
civil  aeronautics.  It  Is  true  tiiat  In  the  first  weeks  of  war  that 
nation  will  be  supreme  which  is  best  equipped  immediately  to 
people  the  skies  with  airmen  ready  to  fight  and  to  kill.  But  after 
the  first  weeks  that  supremacy  will  be  lost  unlesa  tJiat  nation  has 
the  capacity  for  producing  and  maintaining,  under  the  stress  of 
war  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  constantly  Increasing  air  force. 
That  capacity  can  never  be  gained  alter  war  breaks  out.  It  must 
lie  possessed  ahead  of  time. 

Bitter  experience  In  the  World  War  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
the  illusion  that  peacetime  automotive  industries  can  be  immedi- 
ately converted  to  airplane  production.  They  can.  of  course,  do 
much,  but  were  we  to  rely  even  In  substantial  part  upon  them  we 
would  be  courttog  disaster.  The  capacity  for  producing  and  main- 
taining an  air  force  of  the  immeasurable  dimensions  which  war 
will  demand  mtist  be  sectired  in  peacetime  through  the  creation  of 
and  support  for  factories  wiiich  are  devoted  specifically  and  ex- 
clusively to  aeronautics.  : 

AXBCKATT    CHANGES    aAPm  ' 

In  the  last  war  the  development  of  aeronautics  was.  relatively 
speaking,  embryonic.  Nonetheless,  the  experience  of  1914-18  fur- 
nishes lessons  to  wiiich  we  must  give  heed. 

Among  those  lessons,  tiiat  which  stands  out  is  based  vtpon  the 
fact  that  the  type  of  aircraft  used  on  the  western  front  ciianged 
80  rapidly  that  each  of  the  contending  armies  had  at  all  times 
to  struggle  along  with  airplanes  between  half  and  two-thirds  of 
which  were  obsolete.  In  the  matter  of  single-seater  pursuit 
planes  alone,  the  British  had  during  the  war  27  different  types. 
the  French  31,  the  Italians  13,  and  the  Germans  12.  No  sooner 
was  one  type  developed  than  the  Ingenuity  of  technicians  on  one 
side  or  the  other  produced  another  and  a  better  type.  No  sooner 
had  the  forces  of  one  side  secured  superior  equipment,  than  the 
forces  of  the  other  side  produced  something  better.  Technical 
genitis.  locked  in  titanic  combat,  can  and  will  in  a  few  week*, 
and  even  in  a  few  days,  make  obsolete  the  finest  product  that 
man  has  produced. 

Therefore.  I  repeat  that  the  air  force  pomessnd  when  war 
brealLS  out  will  guarantee  strength  for  but  a  fleeting  time.  Por 
the  long  struggle  which  modem  war  promises,  strength  must 
depend  upon  manufacturing  capacity  and  genius. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  power  to  impress  upon  America  to 
deeply  that  it  could  never  be  overlooked  the  implications  of  tills 
truth. 

As  we  scan  the  record  of  the  last  war  we  observe  that  during  Its 
flrst  3  yean  France  was  compelled  to  change  Its  entire  air  program 
18  different  times;  that  even  6  months  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
with  all  the  strain  tiiat  had  been  placed  upon  its  facilities  during 
its  herculean  efforts  In  that  dreadful  spring  cf  1918.  Germany 
placed  seven  advanced  and  different  types  of  pursuit  planes  m  the 
skies  of  the  western  front;  that  in  a  few  short  montlis  after  our 
entrance  into  that  holocaust  our  own  country  was  forced  com- 
pletely to  reverse  Its  rosy  plans  for  producing  aircraft  on  our 
shores  tK-eause  of  the  lightning  speed  with  wiiich  inventive  genitis 
was  Improving  and  perfecting  aircraft  abroad. 

Observe  this  single  dramatic  Instance:  In  September  of  1917  w« 
contracted  with  a  manufacturing  company  In  this  ootmtry  for  tba 
production  of  3.000  of  a  particular  tjrpe  of  airplane.  In  OctoJjer 
of  that  year  this  contract  had  to  lie  canceled  because  It  had  been 
shown  during  the  second  t>attlc  of  Verdun,  m  August  1917,  that 
that  type  of  plane  had  already  become  ottsolete.  The  second  battle 
of  Verdun  had  occurred  after  the  plane  had  been  recommended,  at 
the  end  of  July  1917,  for  American  production.  Thus  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  our  experts,  with  The  best  advice  which  cur  Allies 
could  give,  were  demonstrated  within  a  few  days  to  be  out  td  data. 
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Imaciinp,  therefore,  what  our  pilght  would  be  were  we  to  face 
armed  conflict  once  more  without  having  manufacturing  facilities 
■o  geared  and  prepared  that  they  could  turn  out  on  the  Instant  the 
latest  In  aeronautical  equipment  and  could  maintain  the  dizzy 
pace  set  by  the  Inexorable  demcmda  of  warfare. 

To  provide  this  capacity  there  la  one,  and  only  one,  cotrrse  that 
we  can  adopt.  We  must  during  peacetime  promote  and  maintain 
civil  aeronautics,  providing  for  Its  constant  growth  and  Improve- 
ment, so  that  our  factories  can  keep  busy  and  make  the  nece-ssary 
expansion,  so  that  Inventlona  may  be  availed  of  and  Improved,  so 
that  the  skills  of  workmen  and  of  mechanics  may  be  developed 
and  multiplied. 

In  a  word,  wartime  supremacy  in  the  air  Is  based  upon  peace- 
time supremacy  in  the  air.  As  the  President  says  in  his  message 
to  this  forum — 

"Civil  aviation  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  backlog  of  national 
defenae     •     •     •." 

Another  page  of  history  gives  us  a  warning.  More  than  100 
^ftan  ago  Yankee  genius  produced  the  sailing  clipper  and  our  flag 
was  borne  proudly  over  the  seven  6ea.s  into  the  most  remote  ports 
of  the  world.  But  there  ensued  a  long  period  of  decline.  Ob- 
scurant national  policy  and  the  ravages  of  civil  war  effectively 
■wept  from  the  waves  the  flag  which  had  once  so  proudly  flown. 
Finally  we  were  forced  to  endure  the  humiliation,  when  we  sent 
our  fleet  on  its  tour  around  the  world,  of  having  to  depend  upon 
foreign  bottoms  for  supply;  and  otir  circumstances,  when  we 
faced  the  crisis  of  1914-18.  were  miserable  and  bhocking. 

In  the  air  we  stand  today  where  on  the  sea  we  stood  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  we  are  not  unchallenged,  and  the  question  of 
gravest  import  to  otir  national  security  of  tomorrow  Is.  "Will  we 
pamlt  our  clippers  of  the  sky  to  be  sunk  as  igaomiiilously  as 
were  our  clippers  of  the  sea?" 

CONGKESS    TAKES    ACTION 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  a  8t«p  which.  If  adhered  to  and 
pursued,  shotild  go  far  toward  guaranteeing  that  our  air  arm  shall 
not  be  palsied.  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  it  was  declared 
that  a  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  would  coordinate  the  regu- 
lation and  promotion  of  civil  aeronautics  in  order  that  there  might 
be  developed  an  air-transport  system  adapted  not  only  to  the  pres- 
ent but  to  tbe  future  needs  of  commerce,  the  Postal  Service,  and 
the  national  defense.  In  its  declaration  of  policy  that  statute  sets 
forth  In  measured  terms  and  with  the  foresight  of  brilliant  states- 
manship a  purpose  and  an  objective  which  should  command  the 
unswerving  fidelity  of  the  country  for  years  to  come.  None  of  us 
should  retreat  one  step  from  the  course  so  wisely  charted  in  tbat 
act.  Upon  faithful  adberence  to  that  course  oiir  national  secvurity 
depends. 

In  a  modest  way  I  devoted  such  efforts  as  I  could  last  year  to 
aid  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  At  that  time  I 
reminded  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  Congress : 

"The  air-transport  Industry  has  become  a  vital  transportation 
medium  witli  Incalctilable  promise  to  the  future  of  commerce  and 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation  In  time  of  possible  military 
emergency." 

My  investigation  and  study  of  civil  aeronautics  and  its  potential 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  welfare  lead  me,  with  a  conviction 
that  grows  with  each  new  day's  rtlaclosure  of  the  course  of  world 
events,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  investments  more 
prudent  than  those  our  coimtry  can  and  shotild  make  in  civil 
flying.  Repeatedly  I  have  sovight  to  further  those  legislative 
meastn-es  which  would  promote  the  cause  of  civil  aeronautics,  be- 
cause that  cause  is  the  service  of  our  Nation.  F>Drtimately  there 
has  of  late  been  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  significance  of 
civil  aeronautics  to  our  future  well-being.  But  this  recognition 
should  not  lead  us  to  lessen  our  labors  to  aid  civil  aeronautics  In 
finding  Its  proper  place  In  our  land.  We  should  continue  the 
fight  with  redoubled  force. 

NOT   A    WARLIKX    COtTNTBT 

Ours  Is  not  a  warlike  Nation.  Our  tradition  Is  a  search  for  peace 
With  our  neighbors  and  for  an  opporttinity  in  our  own  way  to 
work  out  our  naUcnal  destiny.  Our  Nation  was  bom  of  a  spirit 
which  offered  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world  a  haven  of  refuge. 
Prejudices  and  hates  of  other  lands  were  consumed  here  in  the 
great  melting  pot  which  has  given  us  our  distinctive  character. 
Prom  1788  to  1939  this  Nation  has  endured  as  a  monument  to 
peace  and  to  democracy,  and  the  teeming  millions  of  our  con- 
tinent propose  to  maintain  that  monument  In  the  centuries  to 
come. 

Our  first  duty,  therefore.  Is  to  assure  that  we  shall  always  possess 
the  means  to  defend  that  monument.  On  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk 
•  new  means  for  that  defense  was  given  birth,  but  so  also  was  a 
new  means  for  attacking  our  oct-an-lapped  citadel. 

So  with  new  weapons  of  defense  we  must  combat  new  weapons 
of  attack,  the  possibilities  of  w;hich  are  as  yet  quite  unplumbed. 
We  cannot  sit  by  and  permit  others  to  explore  those  possibilities 
while  our  wings  grow  rusty  and  our  propellers  idle. 

We  mtist  be  alert  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  air,  to  fill  the 
heavens  with  pilots  and  with  planes,  to  provide  the  factories  and 
the  technicians  which  we  need,  to  inform  our  people  of  the  myriad 
purposes  which  aeronautics  may  serve,  to  encourage  them  to  use 


and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fll^h' 
dustry  thus  assured  we  may  face 
the  genius  of  an  enemy  do  its 
surpass  him. 


And  with  an  aeronautical  In- 

;he  future  with  confidence.     Let 

<  70Tst,  we  shall  match  him  and 
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Mr.  Speaker, 


Mr.  CELLER. 
gate,  has  been  said  about  tbje  Library  of  Congress  as  a 
library — as  the  National  Librj  ry — as,  perhaps,  the  largest 
library  in  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride  for 
Americans  to  consider  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this  light; 


and  especially  so  for  Members 


bears  and  to  whose  needs  it  pximarily  ministers. 

The  bare  statistics  of  the  Lit  rary  collections  are  bewilder- 
ihg.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ei  aphasize  them.  What  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  tt  e  extent  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices which  the  Library  offers  tc  Members  of  Congress.  Here 
is  an  institution  which  is  much  more  than  a  library,  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  that  term.    Organized  into  28  divi- 


sions, it  offers  services  of  the 


character.  The  law  library  and  the  divisions  such  as  the 
reading  room,  manuscripts,  ma  is,  periodicals,  are  constantly 
alert  to  make  their  specialized  collections  responsive  to  the 
demand-s  that  pour  in  on  MemI  «rs.  Convenient  study  space 
Is  made  available  in  the  congr  issional  reading  room,  in  the 
various  collections  of  law,  anl  elsewhere  throughout  the 
great  building,  where  Memberj  who  have  need  to  examine 
a  great  mass  of  material  can 
offices  into  miniature  libraries. 
But,  specifically,  I  want  to 
agencies  in  the  Library  which 
search  on  behalf  of  Members 


law  library,  the  bibhosraphy  div  sion.  the  16  professional  con 
sultants,  the  chief  reference  li  trarian,  and  particularly  the 


one  division  which  Congress 
special  assistance  in  this  field 


RD 


a  great  deal,  in  the  aggre- 


of  Congress,  whose  name  it 


most  diverse  and  inclusive 


do  so  without  turning  their 

call  your  attention  to  the 
are  available  for  active  re- 
I  mention,  for  example,  the 


|ias  had  set  up  for  its  own 
he  legislative  reference  serv- 


ice.   Here  is  maintained  a  corp  5  of  trained  assistants  whose 


sole  purpose  is  to  aid  Members 


in  the  performance  of  their 


official  duties.    Free  of  the  rouiine  maintenance  duties  that 


necessarily  tie  down  many  of 


the  divisions,  the  legislative 


reference  service  personnel  stands  ready,  within  the  limits 
of  its  congressional  "charter,"  o  bring  the  resources  of  the 
Library  to  bear  on  specific  pro  ilems  presented  by  Members. 
^^Tien  Congress,  in  1915,  refleci  ed  the  current  trend  toward 
legislative  reference  service,  and  estabUshed  an  agency  of 
its  own  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  thus  defined  the 
general  functions  of  the  new  service: 

•  •  •  to  gathw,  classify,  and 
Indexes,  digests,  compilations,  anti 
for  or  bearing  upon  legislation.  an( 
to  Congress  and  committees  and 


Never  has   the  Importance 
preparation  of  legislation  been 


make  available.  In  translations, 
bulletins,  and  otherwise,  data 
to  render  such  data  serviceable 
liembers  thereof. 


df  adequate  research  in  the 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the 


past  few  years,  crowded  as  thi  y  have  been  with  events  of 
far-reaching  significance.  And  I  desire  publicly  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  one  Member  of  Congress  for  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Legislative  Ref ( rence  Service  has  furnished. 
With  no  ax  to  grind,  no  speciiJ  interest  to  support,  it  has 
carefully  and  expeditiously  me,  the  most  diverse  inquiries, 
to  the  great  relief  of  our  overvorked  office  staffs,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  busUiess.  In  recent  months,  its 
translation  service  has  been  eieciaUy  helpful  to  Members 
whose  connections  have  brought' them  into  close  contact  with 
European  developments.    The  loreslght  of  the  Congress  of 
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25  years  ago  in  providing  for  this  special  unit  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  convenient  to  its  vast  collections  and  cooperating 
with  its  many  divisions  is  being  amply  rewarded. 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Ser\1ce 
from  its  very  inception  has  been  placed  In  the  hands  and 
imder  the  control  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  who,  as  no 
other  individual  in  respect  of  this  particular  service,  is  quali- 
fied and  in  a  position  to  see  to  it  that  the  Memt)ers  of 
Corigress  are  properly  and  efficiently  served. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  introduced  on 
January  4.  1S39,  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Missotu-i.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  in  no  way  indicates  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
Its  Introduction,  makes  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  similar  venture  to  transfer  the 
said  jurisdiction  was  made  during  the  third  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifih  Congress.  At  that  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transfer  the  power  of  appointing  the  employees  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  ensuing  debate  it  was  per- 
tinently pointed  out  that  it  would  be  "an  anomaly  to  think 
of  giving  to  somebody  outside  the  Libraiy  the  appointment 
of  certain  persons  who  are  going  to  function  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Librarian." 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  was 
finally  defeated  on  a  point  of  order.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, irrespective  of  the  motive  which  prompted  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  interest  of  the  Congress  will  be  served  best  if 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  remain  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  where  it  has  been  since 
Its  foundation,  in  1915.  This  arrangement  has  been  most 
satisfactory  to  the  Members  concerned.  Any  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Jurisdiction  at  this  time  would  mean  not  only 
to  engage  in  a  dubious  exjperiment.  but  would  also  tend  to 
undermine  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  this  service  which 
has  not  been  found  wanting  in  the  past.  Perhaps,  it  would 
be  pertinent  to  remark  right  here  that  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  librarianship.  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  as  most  of  the 
Members  know,  has  held  this  high  office  for  the  space  of  40 
yeais  this  coming  March,  and  has  held  this  trust  with  rare 
ability  and  distinction.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  on  his 
retirement,  the  Congress,  the  Library,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic will  not  be  deprived  of  Dr.  Putnam's  expert  services,  since 
the  law  enacted  last  year  provides  for  his  appointment  as 
Libraiian  Emeritus  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  that  the 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  Putnam,  with  due  consideration  to 
those  who  have  so  capably  preceded  him.  have  been  surpassed 
by  none.  May  I  add  the  hope  that  a  kind  fate  may  spare  us 
this  eminent  public  servant  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  likewise  been  benefited  by 
the  splendid  service  and  cooperation  extended  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Vance  the  law  librarian,  and  his  able  staff,  including  Mr. 
Benjamin  O.  Coleman,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Shriver,  Mr,  Harry  C. 
Nail,  and  Mr.  Marsh  T.  McCoy. 

Of  equally  great  benefit  to  us  has  been  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  library,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Gilbert,  acting  director  of  the  service,  and  his  splendid 
staff  of  workers.  These  include  Mr.  W.  H.  McClenon,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  law  section;  Mr.  R.  E.  Manning,  in 
charge  of  the  bill  digest  section;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Blachly.  In 
charge  of  the  current  Infonnation  section;  Mr.  A  Bernard, 
who  is  assigned  especially  to  inquiries  in  foreign  taxation 
and  economic  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  transla- 
tions from  French;  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Schwarting  and  Karl 
Metz,  both  of  whom  are  highly  qualified  for  translations, 
especially  from  the  German  language  into  F.ngii.<Ji, 
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SUMMARY    PREPARED    BY    MAJ.    GEN.    WILLIAM    O.    RrVER3, 
RETIRED.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
summary  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  of  estab- 
lishing at  Guam  a  fortified  base  was  made  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers.  United  States  Army,  retired,  who  served 
11  consecutive  years  in  the  Philippines.  Certainly  it  should 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
this  most  important  matter. 

Thz  Cost  or  am  Aovanczs  Salient  at  Guam 
If  we  now  plan  to  hold  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  the  United 
States  must  dominate  the  northwest  Pacific  Ocean.  (Our  policy 
has  been  heretofore  to  dominate  the  eastern  Pacific.  Our  principal 
authority  on  naval  matters  said  to  the  Vinson  Naval  Committee  on 
January  31.  1938:  "The  defensive  line  of  the  American  Navy  at  the 
present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  Samoa,  and  to  the  Canal.") 

The  admiral  said  again  to  the  same  committee  on  January  25. 
1839:  "A  naval  base  on  the  island  of  Guam  would  be  extremely 
valuable  In  augmenting  the  defensive  power  of  the  American  Fleet." 

THI   COST 

Congress  allotted  one  and  one-fifth  bUllons  for  naval  Increase 
last  spring.  The  statement  of  the  admiral  to  the  Naval  Committee 
on  January  31.  1938,  was  that  the  Navy  would  be  "seriously  In- 
adequate to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval  expedition  to  the  Philip- 
pines"— even  after  the  completion  of  the  above  Increase.  "I  doubt 
if  we  could  undertake  such  an  expedition  with  three  times  the 
increase,"  was  the  admiral's  conclusion. 

The  1938  aUotment  for  naval  increase  was  one  and  two-tentha 
billions. 

Three  times  that  increase — still  Insufflclent — three  and  six-tentha 
bUllons. 

The  probable  additional  stun  required,  one  billion. 

The  total  amount  needed  for  naval  increase,  five  and  elght-tentha 
billions. 

Some  other  costs  are:  For  moet  of  the  nine  new  bases  In  the 
Pacific  there  will  be  needed  underground  fuel-storage  plants,  heavy 
guns  manned  by  artillery  soldiers  of  our  Army,  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  so  on.  Then  there  is  the  additional  number  of  oOccrs  and 
men  for  the  increased  number  of  war  vessels.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  we  must  estimate  the  cost  of  holding  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
as  fully  $8,000,000,000. 

A  great  ocean  contains  a  number  of  sea  lanes.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  fleet  to  control  these  sea  lanes.  In  order  to  do  this,  many 
distant  bases  are  required.  However,  most  bases  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  sea  lanes.  The  more  bases  you  establish  the  more  sea 
lanes  you  mark  out.  The  more  sea  lanes  you  must  dominate  the 
more  long-range  cruisers  and  battleships  you  must  lay  down. 

Look  at  the  matter  in  another  way:  If  the  United  States  Fleet 
dominates  from  Manila  eastward  to  the  mld-Atlantlc.  it  will  control 
the  sea  lanes  over  more  than  one-half  the  globe;  over  that  part  of 
the  earth  covering  200  degrees  of  longitude.  Such  a  cons\imma- 
tion  will,  naturally,  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  leaves  only  160* 
of  the  earth's  circumference  for  the  other  natlcns  of  the  world 
to  control. 
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ADDRESS    BY    ELMER    ANDERSON.    JANUARY    18.    1839 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  include   therein  an  address   given 
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before  the  South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1939.  by  Hon.  Elmer  Anderson,  of  Willow  Lake, 
S.  Dak.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  former  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  and  during  the  winter  of  1913,  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  this  legislature,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  when  the  famed  Verendrye  plate  was 
discovered  a!ong  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Thi.s  plate  has  great  interest  to  students  of  history  sinc3 
It  records  the  fact  that  the  intrepid  French  explorer.  Ver- 
endrye, visited  the  northwest  in  the  3^ear  1743  and  claimed 
for  France  the  great  territory,  including  South  Dakota, 
which  has  now  becoms  one  of  the  most  bountiful  and 
productive  fanning  regions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  collearrues,  I  give  you  the  address 
of  the  Honorable  Elmer  Anderson,  entitled  "The  Discovery 
of  the  Verendrye  Plate": 

THE  DISCO%TRT  0»  THE  VntENDRTI  PLAT! 

Dear  fellow  members  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  It  Is  witli 
much  pleasure  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  this 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  to  partici- 
pate  m   Its  deliberations. 

My  many  years  oj  menibershtp  have  Inspired  me  with  a  feeling 
of  love  and  respect  for  these  loyal  and  patriotic  members  who  are 
oonstanily  gathering  historical  facts  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
tlmfCB  and  recording  them  to  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

It  is  of  still  greater  Interest  to  me  to  have  the  privilege  of 
relating  the  small  part  that  fell  to  me  on  that  mild  and  pleasant 
winter  Sunday  afternoon,  the  16th  day  of  February  1913. 

Though  a  quarter  century  has  passed  since  that  day,  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  relate  fully  before  this  body  the 
humble  and  insi^nlflcant  part  that  I  played  In  the  finding  and  the 
Idcnttflcatlon  of  the  Verendrye  plate.  Passing  time  hcs  marked  me 
with  threescore  and  tea  years,  but  I  stUl  vividly  recaU  the  pleasure 
and  keen  delight  that  I  felt  In  being  personally  connected  with 
this  important  event.  Providence  dealt  kindly  with  me  in  so 
designing  the  course  of  events  in  my  life  and  so  directing  me  on 
that  day  that  I  should  be  at  Fort  Pierre  not  far  from  the  spot  at 
the  time  the  Venndrye  plate  was  found. 

Many  ethers  have,  with  much  mere  ability  than  I  possess,  ex- 
plained to  you  the  signlUcance  of  the  Verendrye  plate,  how  it  had 
been  deposited  by  a  Ftenrh  explorer  in  the  eighteenth  century  on 
the  crest  cf  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Missouri  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  Bad  River;  how  its  existence  arid  approximate  location 
had  long  been  known  from  the  reports  made  by  that  explorer,  and 
hew  its  discovery  served  to  verify  some  of  South  Dakota's  early 
history  for  which  tliese  reports  had  been  the  source.  My  little 
part  in  the  finding  of  this  plate  can  be  briefly  told,  for  it  was  purely 
a  case  of  coincidence  and  my  connection  is  of  practically  no  slg- 
nlflcance  to  anyone  except  myself. 

During  the  winter  of  1913  I  happened  to  be  In  Pierre  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  The  legislative  work,  as  usual,  had 
been  strenuous,  and  on  this  particular  day  a  fellow  member  of  the 
legislature,  the  Honorable  George  W.  White,  and  I  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  tills  day  of  rest  by  seeking  recreation  In  the  form  of 
an  outing.  It  was  a  beautiful,  balmy,  springlike  day.  and  we  agreed 
upon  the  plan  of  creasing  the  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  meander- 
ing over  and  among  the  hills  and  bluffs  on  the  Fort  Pierre  side  of 
the  river.  Our  mission  was  purely  one  for  recreation  and  sight- 
seeing and  not  a  search  for  hidden  treasures,  other  than  the 
beauties  at  the  landscape  and  the  skyline. 

We  spent  several  delightful  hours  wandering  among  and  over 
these  hills,  absorbing  the  sunshine  and  the  mild  spring  &ii  and 
etijoylng  the  beauty  of  the  luxtad  valley  and  expanse  of  prairie  on 
the  one  side  and  the  silve^-  ribbonlike  streams  belcw  us  on  the 
other.  It  Is  possible  and  very  likely  that  we  discussed  the  history 
of  the  setting  m  which  we  found  ourselves,  the  little  frontier  town 
•t  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  herd  of  buZTalo  which  was  then 
pastured  Just  l>oyond  us  to  the  west. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  at  one  time  slightly 
altered  our  direction  In  order  to  avoid  a  hill  crest  where  a  group 
of  children  were  abeorbed  in  jday.  We  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
them,  and  little  did  we  realize  that  those  children  were  Innocently 
participating  In  an  event  of  historical  significance  and  importance. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  away  much  too  rapidly.  Mr.  White  and  I 
made  cur  way  back  toward  the  depot,  for  we  were  to  return  to 
Pierre  on  the  ferry  train.  Our  train  was  to  leave  the  Port  Pierre 
station  at  5  o'clock.  With  the  nearing  of  th.it  hour  we  approached 
the  depot,  and  as  we  drew  near  we  were  met  by  a  man  and  a  boy. 
The  man  proved  to  be  Mr.  William  O  Rielly.  a  resident  of  Fort 
Pierre  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  during  a  previous 
sOFslcn  of  the  legtsla:ure.  The  boy  was  his  son.  George.  Mr. 
O  Rielly  carried  In  his  hand  a  rather  small,  dark.  Hat  object  which 
he  rather  hurriedly  handed  to  me  as  we  exchanged  greetings  He 
explained  that  It  had  been  uncovered  by  the  group  of  children 

§  laying  on  a  nearby  hilltop,  and  his  boy.  who  was  among  them,  had 
rought  It  to  Mm.  The  object  was  a  metal  plate  which  bore 
evidence  of  otiscure  and  Indistinct  markings  and  engravings  of 
uniamihar  form.  Mr.  O  Rielly  exjureased  the  belief  that  it  might 
have  value,  and  he  asked  our  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  rather 
hastily  surveyed  the  plate,  picked  and  scratched  at  some  of  the 
grooves  and  ludeatatlcQS  as  the  others  looked  on.     After  removing 


considerable  grime  and  encrusted  gumbo  soil,  the  engraving  In  one 
spot  revealed  a  series  of  numbersi  which  careful  scrutiny  proved  to 
bie  1-7-4-3.  These  numbers  wen  immediately  establisked  in  our 
minds  as  indicating  the  year  date,  1743. 

I  then  handed  the  plate  to  my  companion,  Mr.  White,  who  con- 
tinued to  scratch  away  the  cake<  i  rust-like  covering  untU  he  had 
made  vagiicly  distinguishable  sen  e  of  the  other  marks  and  inden- 
tations. We  were  then  able  to  vaguely  recognize  a  part  of  the 
engraving  as  the  word  "Verer.dryi  i." 

It  woe  at  once  evident  that  w<  had  in  our  possession  an  object 
which  had  long  been  sought  in  c  mnection  with  the  verification  of 
white  taan's  first  visit  to  this  regl  Dn.  We  explained  to  Mr.  O'Rlelly 
that  we  believed  this  metal  pla «  to  be  a  thing  of  considerable 
historical  Importance  and  value  and  we  asked  his  permission  to 
carry  It  with  us  on  our  return  t<:  Pierre  in  order  that  it  might  bo 
more  carefully  examined  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  historical 
society. 

Mr.  O'Rlelly  politely  but  firmly  i  efuscd  our  request  so  we  returned 
to  Pierre  without  the  plate. 

After  we  had  arrived  at  Pierre  we  contacted  by  telephone  Doane 
Robinson,  secretary  of  the  State  historical  society  and  to  him 
related  our  experience  in  conne(  tion  with  the  finding  of  a  lead 
plate  at  Pert  Pierre.  He  was  vei  y  much  interested  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  It  might  be  the  long-sought  plate  buried  by  the 
early  French  e.xplorer. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  RDblnson  and  a  group  of  friends 
visited  Fort  Pierre  to  cjnfer  witli  Mr.  CRielly  and  to  examine  the 
plate.  After  careful  exammatlcn  thJs^oup  identified  the  plate  as 
the  one  deposited  by  the  Frencti  explorer,  Chevalier  de  la  Veren- 
drye. on  the  30'vh  day  of  March  ii  i  1743. 

This  plate  liad  been  deposited  )y  the  Prrnchman  to  betoken  the 
claim  of  Prance  to  this  vast  ir  and  wUderness  by  right  cf  first 
exploration.  For  170  years  it  hac  lain  there  ha  its  shallow  earthen 
depository  gathering  not  only  a  listingulshing  crust  from  the  ele- 
ments but  also  veneration  with  t  le  passing  of  time.  For  a  century 
and  a  quarter  it  almost  alone  n  arked  the  advance  of  white  man 
into  this  region.  Then  after  th(  establishment  of  the  settlement 
at  Fort  Pierre  it  reniained  for  ai  mother  40  years  a  concealed  proof 
of  the  veracity,  the  courage,  the  li  tyalty,  and  the  daring  of  that  bold 
subject  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  passing  of  26  years  has  n  it  dimmed  In  the  least  the  pride 
which  I  feel  in  ha'.ing  been  so  c  oscly.  yet  so  unimportantly.  as80« 
elated  with  the  finding  of  that  listorical  document — a  document 
which  had  long  been  eagerly  so  iij^hc  as  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  facts  in  the  early  h liter  •  of  this  section  of  our  continent. 
The  finding  of  it  has  definitely  p  -oven-^o  bea  link  connecting  the 
Old  World  with  the  New  and  the  past  with  the  present.  Tho  plate 
Ls  owned  by  the  State  Historical  Society  and  Is  on  display  in  Its 
museum. 

I  am  Justly  grateful  for  this  op  lortunlty  to  relate  my  connection 
with  this  historical  event  to  you,  my  fellow  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Historical  Society. 

nrscr.iPTioN  ok  tb  e  vnnNDSTT  plate 

Obverse:  "In  the  twenty-sixth  rear  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the 
most  Illustrious  Lord,  the  Lore  Marquis  of  Btauharnols  being 
Viceroy,  1741,  Peter  Gaultier  de  L  iverendiie  placed  this." 

Reverse:  "Placed  by  the  Cheva  ier  de  la  Verendrye  Louis  Joseph 
(Verendrye)  Louis  La  Londette  A    Miotte  March  SO.  1743." 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
press  has  had  much  to  say  ii  recent  days  on  the  question 
of  better  organization  for  administration  of  local  government 
affairs  In  the  District  of  Coliu  ibia.  The  discussion  has  cen- 
tered around  a  proposed  plan  of  organization  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Dii  trict  Committees  of  the  two 
houses  in  a  report  commonly  lalled  the  Griffenhagen  report. 

This  report  Is  now  availab  e  In  printed  form  and  copies 
can  be  secured  from  the  Hou5 »  document  rown.  I  earnestly 
beseech  the  Members  of  tk  s  body  to  secure  copies  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  tiie  contents  of  this  report  so 
that  they  may  be  informed  in  connection  with  any  bills  that 
may  be  Introduced  on  the  sibject  and  may  know  how  to 
respond  to  requests  for  their  votes  for  or  against  any  such 
measures.  The  essence  of  the  proposed  plan  is  presented  in 
21  pages  of  language  that  is  ( lear,  concise,  and  easy  to  read 
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and  imderstand.  For  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  Into  the 
subject,  further  details  are  presented  in  supplementary 
schedules.  A  good  general  Idea  of  the  proposed  plan  can 
be  secured  from  this  report  In  less  than  half  an  hour. 

As  most  of  you,  no/rWltbt,  are  aware,  the  study  on  which 
this  report  Is  based,  Laafe,^  been  in  progress  for  the  last  9 
months  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  District  Committees, 
of  one  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member.  We  availed  our- 
selves of  the  counsel  and  technical  assistance  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Griffenhagen  &  Associates.  This  organization  has 
been  engaged  for  28  years  as  consultants  in  public  adminis- 
tration and  finance  serving  the  National,  State,  municipal, 
and  other  governments  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Its  findings  are  deserving  of  respectful  attention. 

No  doubt  m.ost  of  you.  In  reading  the  report,  will  find  de- 
tails with  which  you  do  not  agree.  That  is  the  case  with  me 
and  with  my  colleagues  on  the  committees  and  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  It  is  heardly  to  be  expected  that  anyone  could 
develop  such  a  comprehensive  plan,  comprising  so  many  de- 
tails, affecting  so  many  vital  interests,  and  involving  so  many 
controversial  questions  on  which  everyone  could  agree  on 
first  reading. 

I  ask  you  to  read  the  report  with  open  minds,  with  the  idea 
foremost  that  here  is  a  serious  and  earnest  attempt  to  pro- 
Vide  a  sound  and  practical  solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
baflBed  those  interested  in  local  government  in  the  District 
for  many  decades.    It  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  you  to  study  the  plan  as  a  whole,  that  you  reserve 
judgment  on  any  details  with  which  you  are  not  In  agreement 
until  there  has  been  full  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Please  remember  that  each  recommendation  is  based  on 
careful  reasoning  and  that  you  may  find  the  reasons  cogent 
enough  to  overcome  your  first  impressions  when  the  mat- 
ters have  had  full  discussion.  But  as  to  any  real  questions 
on  which  you  may  remain  unconvinced  I  ask  you  to  direct 
your  attention  to  amendments  in  such  details  rather  than  to 
oppose  the  whole  plan. 

It  is  not  proposed  nor  intended  that  the  plan  presented 
be  adopted  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  nor 
in  any  form  until  after  there  has  been  full  and  free  discus- 
sion to  bring  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  plan  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  many  parts.  For  this  piuixsse  the  reorgani- 
zation subcommittee  of  the  House  District  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  plans  to  go  exhaustively  into  the  re- 
port and  to  hold  a  series  of  hearings  at  which  all  points  of 
view  may  find  fuU  expression. 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  his  offer  to  appoint  a  similar  subcommittee  to 
cooperate  on  the  Senate  side  in  the  study  of  the  report  and 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  putting  it  into  effect. 

On  the  basis  of  compromise  as  to  any  controversial  points 
on  which  reconcilement  of  conflicting  points  of  view  are  im- 
possible, it  is  intended  to  propose  legislation  to  make  effective 
the  most  desirable  plan  that  can  be  evolved.  It  is  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  Informed  reception  of  such  proposed  legislation 
when  it  is  Introduced,  that  my  remarks  are  now  addressed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  at  length  into  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  the  report  I  am  now  discussing. 
It  LS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  District  is  op- 
crating  imder  a  form  of  government  that  was  adopted  over 
60  years  ago.  In  all  these  years  as  new  activities  have  been 
taken  up.  new  agencies  have  been  established  to  carry  them 
on.  Furthermore,  numerous  special  authorities,  advisory 
boards,  and  coordinating  committees  have  been  established. 
These  various  agencies  have  been  set  up  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
with  little  thought  of  fitting  them  into  any  common  plan. 
Some  of  them,  exercising  local  government  functions,  are 
parts  cf  Federal  Departments,  some  definitely  parts  of  the 
District  municipal  government,  others  of  hybrid  forms  are 
partly  Federal  and  j)artly  local  with  little  regard  to  their 
place  in  any  planned  system. 

The  result  cf  all  this  is  a  hodge-podge,  a  conglomerate  mess 
of  agencies  operating  in  all  sorts  of  degrees  of  independence 
of  each  other,  without  po;>sibility  of  a  common  plan  or  unified 


operation.  Through  lack  of  a  local  governing  authority 
clothed  with  adequate  powers  of  local  government,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  compelled  to  act  as  a  city 
coimcil  for  the  District  and  to  set  its  ponderous  machinery 
In  motion  in  matters  of  the  most  trivial  detail  of  no  national 
Interest  whatever. 

This  confused  and  complex  situation  has  been  recognized 
for  years  as  calling  for  corrective  action.  Agam  and  again. 
studies  have  been  made  and  plans  have  been  evolved  for  im- 
provement, which  have  gone  for  naught,  for  lack  of  sufficient 
Interest  to  press  them  to  conclusion  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  situation  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  acute, 
the  demands  of  an  aroused  citizenry  of  the  District  for 
reUef  ever  more  insistent.  It  is  urgently  to  be  impressed 
upon  you  that  now  is  the  time  for  action.  The  excellent 
plan  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  and  soon  to  be 
placed  before  ycu.  perhaps  in  modified  form,  should  not  be 
ignored  as  have  those  in  the  past. 

It  is  important.  In  this  connection,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  plan  for  modernization  and  simplification  of  the  or- 
ganization structure  of  government  for  the  District  has  no 
necessary  relationship  with  the  movement  for  voting  repre- 
sentation for  the  District.  TTie  two  matters  should  not  be 
confused.  There  is  need  for  an  effective  and  economical 
form  of  government  structiu^,  whether  or  not  representa- 
tion is  given  to  the  residents.  The  two  movements  are  not 
in  conflict.  Neither  should  either  one  be  tied  up  with  the 
other  and  made  to  depend  upon  it.  Each  can  be  considered 
without  the  other,  on  its  own  merits. 


Shall  We  Quarantine  The  Ags^-essors? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20,  1939         I 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     JOHN     M.     OOrTEK,     OF     WASHZNOTON, 

FEBBUABY  17,  1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  utodcr  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  herein  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  a  well-attended  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, featuring  a  debate  between  myself  and  Senator  Ny«, 
of  North  Dakota.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Lea^rue  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  Senator 
Ntz  upheld  the  negative  and  I  the  affirmative  of  the  question 
•"Shall  we  Quarantine  the  Aggressors?"  Because  I  believe  the 
subject  matter  to  be  particularly  pertinent  to  any  study  of 
the  world  situation.  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Recou>.  The 
address  is  8is  foUows: 

Itr.  Chairman,  fellow  citizens,  and  membera  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, at  the  outset  I  wish  to  compliment  Senator  Vrx  upon  the 
excellent  v/ork  performed  by  h'.mFelf  and  hla  fanious  Munitions 
Ckjmmlttee   In  exposing  the  shoddy  racicet  of  the   **inerchant«  of 
death"  In  promoiing  sales  of  niunltlons.  In  fomenting  revolutions, 
in  propaganda,  and  lll^ewlse  the  underhanded   methods  of  inter- 
national banlcers.     Senator  Ntz  and  I  are  warm  personal  frlexMls. 
and  in  agreement  on  many  matters  of  legislation.    Particularly  do 
!   we  frequently,  heartily,  agree  in  our  protagonism  of  measures  d»- 
I   signed  to  solve   the  internal   problems  of  our  comtnon   country. 
I    Hence.   I  hope   it  will    be   undersiood   that   there   is  nothing  per- 
sonal here  In  our  pleasant  Interchange  of  observations  anent  tb* 
International  situation. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Ntk  on  having  cbiAipioned  the  cause  of 
those  who  advocate  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Bpalo. 
With  that  viewpoint  I  am  In  hearty  accord. 

NO    PASALLTL    EEl'WEUf    NOW    AND    OTIIEK    TliTES 

No  parallel  can  fairly  be  drawn  between  conditions  now  prevaU- 
Ing  In  a  tragic  world  and  those  which  obtained  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  We  must  view  the  Interna- 
tional scene  objectively.  We  must  not  allow  our  natural  partisan- 
ship for  America  to  be  colored  or  tlnctxired  by  a  refiisal  to 
recognize  that  we  are  Uving  In  a  world  gone  mad;  that  Mvaaae 
are  running  amok,  yet  savages  who  are  in  control  of  powerral 
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goremments;  that  following  the  World  War  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles created  conditions  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  to- 
talitarianism In  the  "have-not"  countries.  We  must  accept  a 
measure  of  blame  for  the  harsh  terms  we  Imposed  upon  defeated 
wMnrm  In  tbe  World  War.  Exultant  In  victory,  the  Allies  imposed 
upon  their  stricken  victims  rtjqulremcnts  so  extreme,  Indemnities 
so  f^etit.  that  despair  and  chaos  inevitably  ensued  in  the  coim tries 
nffected.  The  Allies  prepared  the  soil  and  thus  fertilized  it  for 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  fascism,  the  frultace  of  which  we  have 
viewed  with  misgivings  In  recent  years.  I  do  not  condemn  so 
much  the  demoralized  citizens  of  these  countries  for  having 
accepted  the  plausible  preachments  of  the  oratorical  champions 
cf  the  new  order.  I  do  deplore  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to 
recognize  the  danger,  and  drctimvent  It  while  there  was  yet 
time. 

TBZATIKB    MSAN    NOTHTNO    TO    THZ   FASCISTS 

The  dream  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  League  of  Nations,  might 
have  succeeded  had  we  been  a  member,  but  without  force  in  the 
form  of  an  army  and  navy  with  which  to  carry  out  its  decrees. 
It  was  foredoomed  In  any  caae  to  impKJtence.  In  1922  we  saw 
Its  first  defeat,  when  Mussolini  seized  and  occupied,  on  a  pretext, 
the  island  of  Corfu,  a  Greek  p>ossfsslon.  The  League  bitterly 
protested,  but  to  no  avail.  Since  that  time  international  treaties 
have  become  scraps  of  paper,  solemn  covenants  have  been  repudi- 
ated wltli  impunity.  We  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  fascism.  The 
shadow  of  the  swastika  has  been  growing  longer  across  the  map 
of  the  earth.     The  cloud  of  the  fasces  dally  grows  darker. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  broken;  the  Naval  Disarma- 
ment Treaty  of  1922  has  been  ignored;  the  Nine  Power  Pact, 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  inviolability  of  China,  has  been  shat- 
tered: the  Kellogg-Brland  Treaty,  declaring  against  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  pcriicy,  to  which  more  than  50  nations  were 
signatory,  has  been  flagrantly  flouted:  the  "open  door"  In  China 
has  been  closed  by  Japan.  Tbe  famous  14  points  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  Central  Powers  agreed  to 
capitulate  to  the  AlUes  In  1918.  have  become  a  nebulotis  ghost  of 
the  past.  The  League  of  Nations  in  now  a  floundering,  Inept, 
sterile  body  of  diplomats,  engaged  In  feeble  oratorical  contests. 
Bluff  and  gusto  have  become  the  order  of  the  day.  The  interna- 
tional gold  standard  is  gone;  Fascist  powers  operate  on  flat  money: 
the  light  of  learning  bums  but  dimly  amid  the  dark  night  which 
some  think  presages  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages;  minority  races  are 
persecuted;  religions  are  scorned  and  sneered  at;  Jews  are  flailed, 
tormented,  and  Insulted.  We  witness  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the 
■word.  The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  being  stamped  out.  Culture  and 
learning  are  ridlctiled.  The  product  of  the  ages,  of  art  and  re- 
search is  being  burned  and  destroyed;  the  democracies  of  the 
world  which  were  begat,  for  the  most  part.  In  the  last  two  cen- 
turies— in  the  face  of  economic  disorders,  problems  of  the  machine 
age.  commercial  competition,  overproduction— are  succumbing  to 
fascism. 

DKICOCKART   IS   DISAPPKAItnra 

Call  the  roll  of  the  once-proud  democracies  of  Europe.  Where 
are  they  now?  Portugal.  Fascist;  Spain.  Fascist,  In  all  but  a  small 
sector  still  held  by  the  Loyalists:  Italy,  Austria.  Germany.  Poland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Gretxe.  Turkey,  Japan,  Himgary.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria.  Albania — all  Fascist!  What  do  we  find  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America?  The  two  Negro  Republics  of  Haiti  and 
Cuba — dictator-controlled.  In  all  of  South  America  but  three  re- 
publics still  retain  some  attributes  of  a  true  democracy.  Of  the 
five  republics  of  Central  America,  south  of  Mexico,  we  find  btit 
ozke  which  is  not  totalitarian. 

Fascism  Is  creeping  with  not  too  stealthy  footsteps  Into  Mexico 
and  Canada,  where  drilled  troopers  wearing  the  silver  shirt  goose- 
step  behind  the  swastika  emfblem.  brauenly  flaunting  their  con- 
tempt for  the  government  of  which  they  are  resident.  In  the 
United  States  the  German-American  Btmd  and  Silver  Shirts,  be- 
tween them,  boast  of  100  camps,  with  a  half-million  membership. 
Bcreamlng  their  hatred  for  the  Jew  and  for  organized  labor,  these 
psychopathic  sycophants  of  the  belUcoee  megalomaniacs  of  Em-ope, 
With  constmimate  gall  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  American 
Government,  if  need  be,  by  force. 


TB>   JSW,    THK 


CATBOLZC,    THX    nUOS-UmONXBT,    THX    MAS<»f, 

pnxoaiXD 


Tbe  Jew  Is  not  the  only  victim  of  the  Fascist  pogrom;  ali«acty 
tbe  CathoUe  Church  has  felt  Its  menace.  Let  no  Catholic  delude 
himself  that  he  can  loaag  escape  the  scorched-earth  policy  of  the 
Ftecist  dictator.  The  wealth  of  the  church  attracts  his  covetous 
eyes.  Organised  labor  has  been  extirpated  in  Japan.  Germany. 
and  Italy,  and  the  countries  under  their  sway.  Next  come  the 
•ecret  societies,  the  Masonic  lodges;  any  organization  which  does 
not  offer  complete  and  supine  homage  will  not  be  tolerated.  They 
will  all  be  "gone  with  the  wind"  because  criticism  of  any  kind  Is 
construed  as  laying  impious  hands  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Sunreylng  such  a  mad  world,  shall  we  ttim  the  other  cheek? 
Do  we  think  that  we  can  emulate  tbe  ostrich  and  hide  from  evil  by 
sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand?  Do  we  think  the  forest  fire  will 
make  a  detour  as  it  approaches  our  home  property?  I  contend 
that  the  proper  way  to  flght  a  forest  fire  is  to  build  a  back-flre. 
Meet  It  before  it  reaches  your  house  and  engtilfs  it.  When  one 
observes  a  tidal  wave  approaching,  he  doesnt  wait  until  It  sub- 
merges him. 

CIVIUZATIOM     ITSELF    IS    THXXATXNXD    BT     FASCISM 

Sthiopta  has  been  ruthlessly  subjugated.  The  islands  in  tbe 
liedlteixanean  hava  been  forcibly  salaed.     Austria  has  been  ooo- 


quered.     Czechoslovakia  has  beei 
Intindated  with  blood,  and  is  ab<  ut 
Into   a   Fascist  puppet   state.    It 
giant,  old  China,  has  been  Inv: 
its  old   men  cruelly   bombed   and 
sought   friendship   and   peace, 
has    been    answered    by    the 
Italian    planes,    flying    20.000 
TNT    bombs,    dropped    by    Fasci^ 
churches.     Too  high  to  be  seen 
airplanes  machine-gun  bullets  hi 
as  the  women  and  children,  hal ' 
to  find  safety.    The  bravery  In  ^Ich 
kind  of  fortitude.     MussoUnl's 
it   was    the   "cutest"   kind   of 
harmless  women  and  children  fiom 


mune  to  the  fate  of  democracy 


To  maintain  peace  for  America, 
world. 

When  Spain  Is  overrun  and  the 
lans.  with  a  few  Spanish  Fascists,  line  the  French  border  at  the 


Psrrenees  In  the  next  few  weeks. 


dismembered.    Spain  has  been 

to  be  converted  Involuntarily 

the  Far   East   that   slumbering 

its  women,  its  children,  and 

blown  to  bits.     China  has  ever 

the  philosophy   of   Confucius 

of   Mars.      Prom    trl-motor 

up,    have    fallen    2,000-pound 

aviators    upon    hospitals    and 

heard  from  the  gro\ind.     From 

ve  pursued  the  fleeing  refugees, 

-starved   and   ragged,   attempted 

the  Fascist  indulges  Is  ihat- 

wrote  In  a  recent  book  that 

sjjortsmanshlp    to   shoot   at   these 

an  airplane. 


i-ad  »d 


but 
wea  jons 
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SHALL     WE     ICNOaX     THZ     PRA  [RIZ-TOX     APPaOACHIMO     UST 

Are   we  callous  to   the   sufferiigs   of   the   world?     Are  we   Im- 


everywhere?     Do  we  think  that 


because  In  the  past  we  have  escaped  we  shall  forever  be  safe? 


let  us  help  expel  war  from  the 
French,  the  Moors,  and  the  Ital- 


hey  will  hurl  a  challenge  to  the 


French  Nation  to  surrender  the  French  Riviera,  Savoy,  Nice,  give 
up  the  island  of  Corsica,  evacuate  Tunis,  abandon  French  Somali- 
land,  give  up  the  railroad  connetilng  Abyssinia  with  the  seacoast, 
divide  up  Its  rights  on  the  Sue»  Canal.  That  will  be  the  crisis. 
What  then?  Will  France  give  la?  For  the  first  time,  then,  we 
will  find  the  Fascists  facing  us  ao'oes  the  Atlantic.  They  will  con- 
trol the  Canary  Islands.  If  Frano;  does  not  give  in,  she  must  flght. 
Otherwise  she  becomes  a  third-rate  power.  The  Fascists  are  mas- 
ters at  blulHng,  but  if  they  win  ei  kough  booty  by  that  method  they 
won't  have  to  stop  at  merely  bluffing;  they  will  be  fortified  and 
ready.  Hitler  has  bluffed  his  wi  ,y  into  the  Saar  Basin  and  the 
Rhlneland.  By  gusto  and  bluster  he  has  rebuilt  the  German 
Navy,  reestablished  the  German  lir  force,  re-created  the  German 
Army — all  in  violation  of  treaty  The  democratic  nations  stood 
back  and  watched  him  do  it  beciuae  none  of  them  wished  to  go 
to  war  again  so  soon.  The  taste  ( «f  the  tinspeakable  carnage  of  the 
last  conflagration  still  lingered  ui  pleasantly  on  their  lips.  We  are 
living  in  an  epoch  of  brute  force 

ntESISENT   r.    D.    ROOSEVELT   rOS  CSAW   THE   APPSOACHINO    CRISIS 

Let  me  recall  to  yoiu-  minds  t  he  Immortal  words  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  advo  ated  a  quarantine  of  the  aggres- 
sors at  Chicago  in  1937.  I  quoe:  "The  present  reign  of  terror 
and  mtemalonal  lawlessness  be  ^n  a  few  years  ago.  It  began 
through  im Justified  Interference  <  )f  other  nations,  or  the  Invasion 


of  alien  terrltcMTr,  In  violation  of 


threatened.  •  •  •  'innocent 
cruelly  sacrlflced  to  a  greed  for 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  jtistlce  and 
"If  these  things  come  to  pass 


that   it   will   continue   tranquilly 


dictators   are    not    already    cast 
Nation  on  earth?     That  heavily 


be  the  objective.     Let  us  not    .. 
Indians  with  Indian  methods;  let 


treaties,  and  has  now  reached  a 


stage    where    the    very    foundaticns    of    civUization    are    seriously 


people    and    nations    are    being 
power  and  supremacy  which   Is 
humane  consideration, 
in  other  i>arts  of  the  world,  let 


no   one    imagine    that   America   ipill    escape,    that    it   may   expect 
mercy,  that  this  Western  Hemls3here  will  not  be   attacked,   and 


and  peacefully  to  carry  on  the 


ethics  and  the  arts  of  civlli2atloi.  War  is  a  contagion,  whether 
It  Is  declared  or  undeclared.  It  can  engulf  states  and  peoples, 
remote  from  the  original  ccene  o;   hostilities." 

Can   any   sane  person   argue  t]  lat  the  covetous  ej^es  of  greedy 


n    the    direction    of    the    richest 
inanced  propaganda  from  Berlin 


Is  not  being  widely  scattered  thrc  ughout  this  cotmtry?    With  our 
enormous  industrial  production  a  od  store  of  gold,  we  may  readily 


it  for  the  attack:    let  us  flght 
us  boycott  the  aggressor  nations. 

BOYCOTTS     ARK    WELL     G1^17in>XD     llf     PRSCXDFNT 

Our  colonial  forefathers  boycotted  Great  Britain.  They  re- 
fused to  buy  the  products  of  tl;e  mother  coiintry.  They  threw 
the  tea  Into  the  Boston  Harbor.  When  France  acquired  Louisiana 
from  Spain  In  1800  Jefferson  wfote  a  friend  that  he  would  be 
compelled  completely  to  embarg<)  France  because  of  the  menace 
of  such  a  neighbor.  He  even  Oredlcted  we  would  have  to  war 
against  her.     But  Napoleon  needed  money  and  sold  this  posses- 


sion to  tis  for  $15,000,000.     Fro 
tlon  pacts  and   embargoes,   the 
France  and  Great  Britain. 
I   advocate   concerted   action 


1807  to  1812.  by  nonlnterven- 
nited   States   qtiarantlned  both 

the   democracies  to  resist   ag- 


gressors. We  are  citizens  in  a  Ifamily  of  nations.  We  are  in- 
separably a  part  of  the  universe  We  must  preserve  the  fruits 
oi  the  Renaissance.     We  n»ust  reklst  turning  the  clock  backward. 

BOTCOTTS,    KOT    IMPOTEir  r    DIPLOMACT,    IS    DESIRED 


Notes  and  official  protests  hav< 


no  effect  in  restraining  an  ag- 


gressor nation.  We  must  Iwycolt  them;  we  must  refuse  to  sell 
oiu"  products  to  them  or  buy  ttie  products  they  export  to  us. 
Since  1931  Fascist  aggression  has  scored  an  almost  unbroken  rec- 
ord of  success.  Today  It  Is  suprjmely  confident  of  Its  ability  to 
get  what  It  wants  by  the  use  <  f ,  or  the  mere  threat  of,  force. 
H.  V.  Kaltenbom.  America's  foremost  radio  commentatcw  on  in- 
ternational affairs,  states  that  "Tl  lere  is  but  one  way— short  of  red 
war — to  meet  this  challenge.  That  la  the  way  of  the  white  war 
of  ■anctlop  and  reprlaaL" 
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In  1937  Japan  depended  on  the  United  States  for  93  percent  of 
her  copper,  91  percent  of  her  automobiles  and  parta,  61  percent 
of  her  petroleum  and  oil;  half  of  her  machinery  and  engines,  42 
percent  of  her  pig  iron,  and  60  percent  of  other  iron  and  steel. 
There  Is  no  other  country  from  which  she  could  purchase  It. 
Japan  furnishes  a  perfect  example  of  how  Independent  action  by 
a  single  cotintry  could  effectively  cripple  the  war-making  power 
of  another.  Foreign  exchange  restrictions  have  left  several  mil- 
lion Japanese  factory  hands  Idle.  The  United  States  buys  some- 
thing like  90  percent  of  all  the  silk  exported  by  Japan.  An  em- 
bargo on  Japanese  sUk  would  at  once  create  an  economic  crisis 
in  Japan,  for  no  other  cotmtry  can,  or  will,  buy  Japan's  silk. 

THE    1937    NtUlKALITT   ACT   HAS   FAn^ED  TO   ACHIEVX  THX  END   SOUCHT 

I  voted  against  the  present  neutrality  bill.  It  falls  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  aggressor  and  Invaded  nation  In  international 
warfare.  It  applies  restrictions  alike  to  civil  war.  No  other  na- 
tion is  so  stupid  as  to  allow  conditions  outside  Its  cotmtry  to 
cripple  the  freedom  of  action  within  the  cotmtry  Itself.  The 
neutrality  law  Is  responsible  for  the  debacle  in  Spain  in  the  sense 
that  cur  embargo  denied  the  recognized  government  opportunity 
to  purchase  essential  war  materials  from  us.  We  have  ftimished 
Japan  already  $300,000,000  in  war  material.  Let  us  stop  being 
partners  of  these  ruthless  butchers.  Shall  we  continue  to  soil  our 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  Chinese? 

THEXX     IS     TRtaiEKDOtrS     SX7PPOIT    FOt     A     QUARANTINE-THX-AOCRISSOa 

POLICT 

I  quote  Walter  Lippmann:  "If  Great  Britain  and  France  fall  be- 
fore the  menace  which  confronts  them  In  Europe,  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  hold  the  western  coast  of  Evince  and  Africa  at  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  in  Portugal,  at  Gibraltar,  and  down  the  African  coast, 
then  we  shall  And  ourselves  without  the  power  to  maintain  our 
position  in  both  oceans  and,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
will  become  insecure  and  vulnerable."  It  is  to  prevent  that 
situation  that  I  advocate  an  embargo  of  the  aggressors  and  con- 
certed action  by  the  democracies  to  resist  now  the  onward  march 
Of  fascism,  through  economic  agreements,  reprisals,  sanctions,  and 
deprivations. 

In  this  respect  I  am  following  good  precedent.  All  save  one 
of  the  peace  organizations  of  the  United  States  advocate  this  view- 
point. In  insisting  upon  this  attitude  toward  Japan.  I  am  heeding 
the  precepts  of  every  Republican  Secretary  of  State  for  40  years. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  out  of  seven  hundred  newspapers  exam- 
ined have  editorially  urged  a  boycott  of  Japan.  It  may  be  contended 
that  such  boycotts  would  catise  war.  Far  from  it;  they  would  make 
lnip>c3sible  the  carrying  on  of  aggressive  war;  they  would  imple- 
ment the  League  of  Nations  Covenant:  they  would  revive  respect 
for  international  law.  Such  an  embargo  was  urged  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  America.  It  Is  backed  by 
Buch  formidable  organizations  as  the  Federal  Covincll  of  Churches, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  National  Committee  of  Church  Women,  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  C.  I.  C,  the  American  Youth  Congress,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Gallup  poll. 

No  one  wants  war.  All  of  us  are  trying  to  forestall  war.  Senator 
Nte  and  I  are  working  toward  the  same  objective.  We  want  to 
remold  "this  sorry  scheme  of  things  •  •  •  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire."  but  we  propose  different  reads.  The  Japanese  have  a  prov- 
erb, "There  are  many  pathways  to  the  summit  of  Fujiyama,  but 
they  all  converge  at  the  crest."  Honest  differences  divide  people 
on  the  subject.  Such  men  as  Earl  Browder.  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  David  LawTence  and  Dorothy  Thompson,  ultraconserva- 
tive  columnists,  and  the  Washington  Star  advocate  the  general  doc- 
trine of  collective  security  and  quarantining  of  aggressors;  whereas 
Herbert  Hoover,  repudiating  his  former  viewpoint;  Publisher  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst.  Mark  Sullivan.  Senat(»'  Rush  Holt,  and 
Congressman  Hamilton  Pish  and  Norman  Thomas  are  all  Isolationists. 

WZ   ARE   ERECTING    A    FaANKENSTEIN 

By  selling  munitions  and  essential  materials  of  war  to  Fascist 
powers  and  paying  exchangeable  cash  for  their  products,  we  are 
aiding  and  abetting  the  very  aggression  which  90  percent  of  us 
revile.  We  are  strengthening  the  Fascists,  daily  adding  to  their  abil- 
ity to  destroy  us.  It  is  farcical.  After  the  Naval  Disarmament  Con- 
ference we  quit  building  warships,  relying  upon  the  pledges  of  other 
nations.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  feverish  contest  to  build  a  navy 
and  an  air  force  the  equal  of  any  on  earth,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  ourselves  when  Fascist,  if  unchecked  and  un- 
satlated  by  the  offerings  Involuntarily  made  by  their  victims,  at- 
tempt to  consume  us.  Their  voracity  is  unlimited.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  supply  these  monsters  with  the  means  to  destroy  xis  and  then 
build  great  armaments  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  Frankenstein 
which  we,  in  part,  have  been  and  are  creating. 

Civilization  is  now  at  the  threshold.  Shall  we  permit  it  to  be 
thrust  into  the  abyss?  There  are  those  who  cry  "America  for 
Americans":  "Keep  our  nose  out  of  other  people's  business":  who 
cite  George  Washington's  warning  about  foreign  entanglements,  but 
fail  to  quote  his  approval  of  such  aUlancest  to  conquer  emergencies; 
who  prate  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  who  talk  about  the  unpaid  war 
debts  owed  to  us  by  England  and  France;  who  sneer  at  "perfldious 
Albion."  I  do  not  exonerate  these  countries  from  blame  for  count- 
less faults,  but  neither  do  I  demand  the  pedigree  of  the  coast 
guardsman  who  Is  In  position  to  rescue  me  irom  a  sinking  ship.  I 
accept  aid.     Where  would  America  be  had  we  not  had  Lafayette, 


Rochftmbeau.  the  Cound  d5  Orasse,  the  Firnch  fleet.  Frrnch  troopa. 
Von  Steuben,  and  Kosciusko  during  the  Revolutionary  War?  What 
was  It  stopped  Napoleon  in  1815?  Ooncened  artjon  of  nations  led 
by  Great  Britain  resisting  an  aggressor.  What  stopped  Spain  in 
1&88?  Concerted  action  cf  invaded  nations  resistuig  an  aggre— or. 
The  same  is  true  of  Frederick  the  Great.  With  all  her  faults.  Great 
Britain  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  America.  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  and  are  our  first  line  of  defense. 

AMEND  THE  NSU11LAUTT  BILL 

Therefore.  I  advocate  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  be  so 
amended  as  to  permit  the  placing  of  an  embargo  against  aggreeaor 
nations,  as  advocated  by  the  National  Committee  for  Concerted 
Peace  Efforts,  the  aggressor  to  be  determined  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  backed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 

I  Join  with  the  New  York  Times  in  supporting  coUectlw 
security. 

DEMOCRATIC    HtTMILITT    vntSTTS    FASCIST    IDOLATRY    OF    NIXTZ8CHS 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  international  banker*  fomented  aentl- 
ment  for  war.  Today  no  one  advocates  war,  but  a  clarion  voice  la 
nslng  m  increasing  volume  from  the  throats  of  millions,  demand- 
ing that  we  stop  sending  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  where  It  will  be 
made  into  machine-guns,  insisting  that  we  no  longer  stand  aloof 
incurring  the  hatred  of  the  entire  world,  but  take  our  proper  part 
In  It,  lest  we  be  engulfed  and  destroyed.  Fascism  Is  on  the  march. 
Its  slogan  Is  "rule  or  ruin."  Brute  force  is  ita  weapon:  Its 
morals  are  nonexistent:  Its  religion  is  neopaganlsm:  It  worships 
the  philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  in  his  Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 
tra.  We  do  not  deify  man.  The  democracies  Inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  htmiillty.    They  must  draw  their  power  from  the  people. 

The  very  faults  of  the  democracies  are  their  Justification.  They 
are  dilatory  and  InefDclent.  but  whatever  their  faults  the  people 
derive  the  benefit  of  their  virtues.  One  may  be  asked.  "What  is 
a  democracy?"  Let  us  measure  them  by  the  criterion  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Democracy  is  a  precious  idea,  eminently  worth  pre- 
serving. We  have  only  had  a  flickering  of  culture  In  a  few  cen- 
turies out  of  the  entire  earth's  histor)-  we  must  do  all  In  our 
power  to  help  preserve  what  it  has  been  such  a  struggle  to  attain. 
Let  us  not  see  otir  brothers  of  the  same  governmental  oomplexloa 
snuffed  out.  and  feel  sectire  that  we  can  remain  untouchable. 

Quarantine  the  aggressors! 
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Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlis  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  WolcottJ  In  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Ponim  of  the  Air  last  night: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  question  tonight  la 
Taxing  Government  Securities  and  Salaries. 

In  presenting  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  I  desire  to 
clarify  the  position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  several  pro- 
posals. The  bills  before  the  Congress  are  supposed  to  be  reciprocal 
In  their  character.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  Congress  grant  au- 
thority to  the  States  having  income-tax  laws,  to  tax  the  salarlea 
of  Federal  officials  and  employees  and  the  income  from  Federal 
securities.  In  turn,  the  salaries  of  State  and  municipal  officers 
and  employees,  and  the  Income  from  State  and  municipal  securities 
are  to  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Because  of  the  de- 
cided advantage  given  to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  arrangement  Is  reciprocal.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  given  a  profit  of  about  117.000.000.  but  the  States  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  about  $96,000,000,  due  to  Increase  in  interest  charges. 

There  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  this.  Even  my  worthy  and 
highly  esteemed  adversary,  Mr.  Hanes,  in  his  statement  before  tbe 
special  Senate  committee,  admits  that  there  will  be  some  increase 
in  interest  rates,  but  places  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  In- 
crease will  be  moderate.  Taxation  will  simply  add  to  the  burden 
of  debt  financing  by  the  Statics.  If  the  Government  continues  ita 
prP8?nt  policy  of  investing  Social  Security  reserves  in  current  issuea 
of  Federal  obligations,  the  disadvantage  to  the  States  of  this  so- 
called  reciprocity  will  be  proportionally  Increased. 

The  important  question,  however.  Is  not.  Shall  these  taxes  be 
authorized?  but  one  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
form  of  government.  How  shall  they   be  authorized? 

All  of  the  studies  cf  these  propositions  recognize  that  a  funda- 
mental question  of  State  sovereiuTity  and  independence  is  Involved. 
It  Is  the  contention  of  the  opponents  that  these  tax  proposals 
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emn  be  effecttiat«d  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  basis  for  our  contention  lies  In  the  recognized  fact  that  the 
Ooogreas  cannot  amend  the  Constitution. 

Erery  United  States  Senator  and  Member  af  the  Hotise  of  Bepre- 
•entstlTes  la  bound  by  an  oath  or  affirmation,  which  must  be  given 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  means 
that  they  are  under  oath  to  preserve  oinr  trlfiartlte  system  of 
government,  wherein  the  legislative  branch  makes  the  laws  and 
the  JudiciaJ  branch  Interprets  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  the  salaries  of  Eltate 
officers  and  the  IncoDie  from  State  secxuitles  are  Immune  from 
r^K}eral  taxation.  The  Congress  Is  not  vested  with  authority  to 
veto  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  con.5tltutlonal 
questions.  To  give  It  this  power  would  destroy  the  American  form 
of  government;  it  would  destroy  certain  checks  and  balances,  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  perpetuated  our  dual  democracy  for 
150  years. 

Concerning  the  oonsUtuttonality  of  the  taxing  of  State  securi- 
ties by  legislative  enactment,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  Congress  has  no  power  to  include  in  a  general  lnc(«ne  tax 
the  Income  from  State  and  local  bonds.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
Impose  a  tax  on  the  power  of  the  States  and  their  lubdlvlalona 
to  borrow  money,  and  thus  be  unconstitutional. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  taxation  of  the  salartew  of  State 
offlcers.  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  in  a  long  line  of 
decisions  that  the  salaries  of  State  officials  and  State  employees 
engaged  in  functions  Indispensable  to  the  maintenance  oi  a  State 
government  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  United  States. 

In  recent  decisions  the  Supreme  Cotirt  hss  not  reversed  Itself 
in  thLs  respect:  It  has  merely  clarified  its  preoedenti?  by  establish- 
ing that  State  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  proprietary  func- 
tions not  essential  to  the  continued  exlstenoe  of  the  State  govern- 
ment may  be  taxed. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  relying  \ipon  these  clarlflcatlons. 
now  contends  that  because  of  the  trend  of  these  later  decisions. 
the  Supreme  Cotxrt  will  reverse  its  time-honored  conclusions. 
These  conjectures  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
msuffldent  for  the  Ooogreas  of  the  United  States  to  predicate  a 
reversal  d  its  custom  to  reqwct  the  decJaloaTs  at  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  TTeastiry  Department  never 
have  contended  that  these  tax  proposals  are  entirely  free  from 
consututlonal  doubt  as  to  their  vaUdlty.  When  Mr.  James  W. 
Morris,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  presented  his  arguments 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of 
New  York,  a  mrmher  ot  the  committee,  asked  Mr.  Morris  this 
question : 

T>o  you  personally  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposal  which  Is  brdught  here?** 

Mr.  Morris  replied: 

"I  do  not  think  I  would  be  candid  if  I  said  that  the  question  was 
one  without  doubt." 

As  late  as  last  week.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  presented  a  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  subject.  Tbe  question  under  consideration  involved  the 
right  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  tax  the  salary  of  an  attorney 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  a  Federal  agency.  Mr. 
Jackson  contended  In  his  brief  that  the  salaries  of  State  employees 
are  not  immune  from  Federal  taxation,  but  recognized  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  on  at  least  four  occasion  that  the  salary 
of  an  officer  of  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  other.  He  attempted  to  distinguish  between  an 
employee  azul  an  aOoer.  He  admitted,  that  If  as  he  contended,  no 
distinction  could  be  drawn  between  a  State  officer  and  a  State 
employee,  his  position  was  contradicted  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  He  cootexKled  that  the  Court  had  committed  error  In 
previous  cases,  and  asked  tliat  these  decisions  be  reconsidered. 
In  other  words,  he  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  a  stand 
wiiich  it  has  taken  for  over  100  years;  tliat  the  taxation  of  salaries 
of  officers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are  constitu- 
tionally exempt  from  taxation  by  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Court  has  clearly  held  Is  that  an 
officer  or  employee  at  a  State,  performing  an  essential  govern- 
mental function.  Is  Immune  from  Federal  taxation  under  the 
United  States  Oonstltutlon:  but  wiiere  the  State  officers  or  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  nongovernmental  functions  at  a  pro- 
prietary nature,  the  salaries  ot  those  employed  in  such  activities, 
although  attthocteed  by  State  consUtutiosis,  are  not  beyond  the 
taxing  power  at  the  United  States,  llie  position  which  we  take, 
therefore.  Is  that  nooe  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  modify  our  contention  that  existing  revenue  laws  tax  the 
oompensatloa  ot  local  oOoers  and  employees  to  the  fullest  extent 
permitted  under  the  Oonstltutlon. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  It  unconstitutional  to  tax  the 
salaries  of  State  officers  and  the  Income  and  property  of  State 
axxl  municipal  securities — and  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
much  doubt  about  thia — we  cannot  stress  too  forcibly  the  im- 
portaace  of  adhering  to  Its  decisions. 

There  must  be  some  basic  foundation  upon  which  men  and 
gownments  may  rely  In  day-to-day  dealings.  Recognizing  this 
necessity.  Kngllsh  and  American  courts,  for  at  least  three  centuries, 
have  always  imposed  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  respecting  their 
own  prior  decisions.  The  public,  by  cvistom  and  usage,  has  been 
tMight  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the  SuprenM  Court  as  enuncla- 
ttoDB  of  the  established  law  of  the  land.  To  destroy  the  respect 
--jrhlch  our  people  have  for  Supreme  Court  decisions  would  be  to 
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foundation  of  oar  American 


undermine  an  Integral  part  of 
form  of  tp'Trr*""*"*^ 

Tlie  Court,  by  restricting  its  i  reviews  to  Important  problona, 
shows  that  it  expects  its  own  decisions  to  be  respected  by  those 
who  axe  not  litigants  before  th^n.  And  that  assumes  that  the 
Court,  more  or  leas,  covenants  fco  decide  the  next  case  in  the 
same  way.  I 

Outstanding  liberal  Justices  have  recognized  the  necessity  for 
strict  adherence  to  the  precedents  established  In  and  by  our  coxirts. 

nie  late  Mr.  Jvistice  Cardozo  writes  in  his  great  work  the  Natiire 
of  the  Judicial  Process,  "I  thlnlc  adherence  to  precedents  shouJd 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exceptioil" 

In  an  address  before  the  Ne^  York  State  Bar  Association  in 
1932  he  especially  condemned  those  who  Impatiently  brush  aside 
the  law  of  a  century  when  it  does  not  happen  to  fit  In  with  their 
own  predilections. 

The  Department  cf  Jxistlce.  which  asks  that  the  Supreme  Court 
reverse  Itself  and  hold  these  taxes' to  be  constitutional,  dally  argues 
before  the  courts  on  other  masters  that  precedents  should  be 
respected  and  followed.  I 

Jtistlce  Reed,  when  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  argu- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court,;  recognized  the  advisability  of 
respecting  the  precedents  of  thejCourt  when  he  said:  "Certainly, 
the  principle  of  the  tax  hnmunlty  of  the  sovereign  Itself  is  too 
firmly  established  now  to  be  ree:imlned.'' 

But  even  stronger  Is  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
to  express  himself  as  follows:        J 

"•  •  •  While  In  a  large  semae,  constitutional  questions  may 
not  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  unless  settled  rightly,  it  Is 
certain  that  a  departure  by  this  Court  from  a  settled  course  of 
decisions  on  grave  constltutionU  questions,  xinder  which  vast 
transactions  have  occurred,  and  ^der  which  the  Government  has 


,  will  shake  public  confidence 

e   doctrine  of  stare  decisis  waa 
the  Merchant  of  Venice: 
ority;  to  do  a  great  right,  do  a 


been  administered  during  great 
in  the  stability  of  the  law." 

Even   in   Shakespeare's   time, 
well  established.     Bassanlo  says 

"Wrest  once  the  law  to  yoiu-  i 
Uttle  wrong." 

And  Portia  answers: 

Tt  must  not  be.  Twill  be  redorded  for  a  precedent,  and  many 
an  errcH-  by  the  same  example  wljl  rush  into  the  state." 

The  eminent  Judge  Cooley  ioi  hla  Treatise  on  Constitutional 
Limitations  says:  1 

"A  constitution  Is  not  to  be  mafle  to  mean  one  thing  at  one  time 
and  another  at  some  subsequent  time  when  the  circumstances  may 
have  so  changed  as  perhaps  to  niake  a  different  rule  In  the  case 
seem  desirable.  •  •  •  A  coi|rt  or  legislature  which  should 
allow  a  change  in  public  sentiment  to  influence  It  in  giving  con- 
struction to  a  written  constitution,  not  warranted  by  the  intention 

geable  with  reckless  disregard 

•     •.    What  a  court  Is  to  do, 

written,  leaving  It  to  the  people 

as    new    circumstances    may 

of  the  United  States  was 


of  Its  founders,  would  be  Justly 
of  official  oath  and  public  duty; 
therefore.  Is  to  declare  the  law 
themselves    to    make    such 
require." 

On  a  previous  occasion  the 
asked  to  paos  a  bUl  notwlthstaildlng  doubts  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality, however  reasonable  thofee  doubts  might  be.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  voiced  their  condemnation  in  no  uncertain 
language.  They  sensed  a  danger  to  our  democracy.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  want  tthe  Congress  to  tamper  with  the 
Constitution — they  do  not  want  It  perverted  or  vitiated  by  con- 
gressional assumption  or  conjecture. 

The  stablUty  of  this  Oovemmc|it  Is  In  proportion  to  the  respect 
which  our  people  have  for  the  |opinlons  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
If  evils  and  Inequities  exist,  they  ■  must  be  remedied  In  compliance 
with  and  not  in  spite  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  these  tax  proposals  are  un- 
constitutional. In  consequence,  the  only  way  all  the  salaries  of 
State  and  political  subdivision  lofBcers  and  employees  and  the 
income  from  State  securities  can '  be  reached  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  all  the  salaries  of  I^eral  officers  and  employees  and 
the  Income  from  Federal  eecvirlties  can  be  reached  by  the  State 
government,  is  by  a  constitutlonfd  amendment. 
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Hon.  Charles  L.  South,  of  Texas,  over  the  system  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Saturday, 
February  18,  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Most  of  us  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  are  in  favor  of  its  passage.  The  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives now  has  this  bill  under  consideration,  and  a  subcommittee 
recently  appointed  by  Chairman  Lea,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  begin  hearings  within  the  next  few  days  on  this  bill,  H.  R. 
944.  introduced  by  Congressman  MAX-mf  of  Colorado.  As  the 
name  implies,  this  proposed  legislation  will  require  woolen  manu- 
facturers, and  others  handling  their  products,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  retailer,  to  disclose  to  the  purchaser  by  means  of 
labels,  tags,  or  stamps,  the  fiber  content  of  fabrics  or  goods  which 
will   be  offered   to   the  public   as  "woolen  goods." 

This  bill  proposes  to  afford  the  consumer  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  many  other  textile  articles,  a  protection  similar  to  that  now 
given  in  another  field  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  with 
which  many  of  you  are  familiar. 

The  Wool  Labeling  Act  has  the  Nation-wide  support  of  ts- 
rious  civic,  farm,  and  labor  organizations.  Among  others  might 
be  mentioned  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  the  Nationi!  Grange,  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Cooperative  Council,  the  Texas  Sheep  and 
Goat  Raisers'  Association,  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion,  and   the  Wyoming   Wool  Growers'   Association 

But  few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  Imposed 
upon  in  the  purchase  of  what  they  believe  to  be  genuine  woolen 
articles,  by  the  substitution  of  used  or  reclaimed  wool,  commonly 
known  as  shoddy,  and  by  other  substitute  fibers.  Year  after  year 
the  use  of  various  substitutes  for  new  virgin  wool  has  increased 
tuitil  in  1936.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
woolen  Industry  used  220,000,000  pounds  of  clean  new  wool,  gen- 
erally known  as  virgin  wool,  and  more  than  one-half  of  this  amount 
of  reclaimed  wool,  or  shoddy.  In  addition  to  this,  some  70,000,000 
pounds  of  rayon  and  80.000.000  pounds  of  cotton  were  sold  as  wool. 
In  other  words,  the  woolen  Industry  today  tises  more  substitute 
fiber  than  new  virgin  wool  fiber  in  the  mantifacture  of  Its  products. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  do  not  contend  that  rayon  and 
cotton  cannot  be  successfully  blended  with  wool.  This  would  de- 
pond  largely  upon  the  kind  and  character  of  the  fabric.  II  such 
fabric  will  give  better  service  than  ptire  wool.  It  will  naturally 
displace  wool.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  customer  is  entitled 
to  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

Given  this  Infonnatlon,  the  consumer  can  then  decide  whether 
he  vlshes  to  buy  an  article  of  clothing,  or  any  other  product,  nuide 
of  pure  virgin  wool,  or  one  containing  reclaimed  wool,  or  shoddy, 
or  any  other  substitutes.  In  either  case  the  product  will  sell  in  an 
honest  market  on  Its  own  merits. 

The  attitude  of  the  Informed  lady  consumer  is,  I  think,  well 
stated  by  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Howe,  who  testified  before  the  House  com- 
mittee recently,  representing  the  American  Home  Economics  Asao- 
ciatlon.     I  quote  from  her  testimony: 

"However,  If  the  consumer  Is  to  buy  Intelligently,  she  must  be 
able  to  pick  out  the  fiber  or  combination  of  fibers  which  will  best 
meet  her  needs  at  her  price.  If  she  wants  the  partictilar  charac- 
teristics of  wool — ^warmth  and  felting  qualities — or  the  fineness, 
strength,  smoothness  of  silk,  the  washablllty  and  Inexpensiveness 
of  cotton,  the  draping  quality  of  rayon,  the  smooth  coolness  of 
acetate  ra3ron,  she  should  be  able  to  know  when  she  has  that  fiber. 
Piu-ther,  if  a  fabric  is  to  give  satisfactory  service.  It  must  be 
handled  properly  under  the  needle.  In  wear,  cleaning,  and  storage. 
Each  fiber  requires  somewhat  different  handling  to  insure  maxi- 
mum satisfaction. 

"As  I  indicated  before,  many  fabrics  are  now  woven  of  two  or 
more  fibers  in  varlotts  combinations  and  percentage  combinations. 
For  proper  handling,  as  well  as  for  economic  protection,  we  be- 
lieve the  name  of  each  fiber  and  the  percentage  present  should 
be  plainly  stated  on  the  label." 

As  heretctfore  stated,  the  tise  of  shoddy  by  woolen  mantifac- 
tizrers  amounts  to  at  least  111.500.000  potuids,  which  is  salvaged 
largely  from  waste  products  and  worn-out  rags. 

The  serlotisness  of  this  whole  problem  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
statement  recently  made  before  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  In  New  York  City,  by  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor cf  Trade  Practice  Conferences  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.    I  quote: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  singularly  aggravated 
situation  of  confusion,  misrepresentation,  and  deceptive  conceal- 
ment in  the  merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  textile 
products  in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  to  the  consimiing  pub- 
lic    •     •     •. 

"Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  character  of  the  fiber  content  affords  the  only  adeqiiate 
corrective  for  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  so  harmful  to 
the  buying  public  and  to  business  •  •  •.  Through  disclosure 
of  the  essential  facts  on  the  label  those  who  deliberately  misrep- 
resent would  have  their  falsehood  exposed.  Those  inclined  to  mis- 
represent through  ignorance  c«"  lack  of  knowledge  would  have  the 
Inlonnatlon  necessary  to  prevent  the  misrepresentation.     •      •      • 

'Te.xtlles  may  be  said  to  be  as  essential  as  food  and  shelter  to 
the  existence  of  every  man.  woaian,  and  child.    The  sale  and  dls- 
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trlbutlon  of  such  essential  conunoditles  under  conditions  of  honesty 
and  competitive  fairness  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  busiucas 
and  to  the  buying  public." 

Since  the  consumer  is  often  unable  to  detect  inferior  fibers,  his 
only  protection  a^rainst  fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  a  law  which 
will  force  the  seller  to  accurately  inform  the  purchaser  as  to 
what  fibers  have  been  used  In  the  mantifacture  of  the  goods  in 
question. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  virgin  wool,  whlcb  i»  new  axid 
unused,  is  greatly  superior  to  reclaimed  or  used  wool.  Not  only 
is  this  true  because  a  part  of  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  latter 
have  been  destroyed  by  xise,  but  these  wastes  and  worn-out  ma- 
terials must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fibrous  mass  by  a  severe  tearing 
and  shredding  process,  and  are  also  subjected  to  a  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  bath,  which  necessarily  dsunagec  the  fibers  already  weakened 
through  wear,  abuse,  and  mishandling.  Moreover,  there  Lb  no  way 
of  determining  the  number  of  times  reclaimed  or  used  fibers  bobj 
be  handed  down  from  one  garment  to  another. 

No  woolen  manufacturer  attempts  to  deny  the  absolute  fact  that 
reclaimed  wool  always  makes  a  product  which  is  Inferior  to  one 
made  of  the  same  grades  of  virgin  wool.  It  never  makea  a  product 
which  is  as  good. 

Virgin  wool  and  reclaimed  wool  are  bought  In  their  own  special 
markets  under  their  own  trade  terms,  and  reclaimed  wool  always 
sells  for  from  one^thlrd  to  one-half  the  price  of  comparable  grades 
at  virgin  wool  for  which  it  is  used  a«  a  nibstltute. 

No  woolen  manufacturer  would  permit  a  wool  dealer  to  make 
a  deUvery  of  reclaimed  wool,  or  shoddy,  against  an  order  for  virgin 
wool.  Any  dealer  who  attempted  to  make  such  a  delivery  would 
be  guilty  of  deception  and  fraud.  Surely,  these  same  standards 
of  honesty  governing  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  should  be 
applied  equally  to  the  manufactured  products  made  from  theM 
raw  materials. 

Is  the  purchaser  or  consumer  not  entitled  to  know  whether  he 
Is  buying  a  new  and  unused  article?  And  \m  there  any  better 
way  of  providing  this  Information  than  affixing  a  stamp,  tag,  or 
label,  as  provided  in  the  pending  bill?  This  legislation  does  not 
prevent  the  sale  of  textiles  containing  used  or  inferior  flben,  but 
merely  protects  the  purchaser  by  informing  him  a«  to  what  b* 
is  buyiiig. 

I  am  driving  an  automobile  which  has  been  driven  some  25.000 
miles.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  performs  as  well  as  it  ever  did.  My 
watch,  which  has  been  in  use  several  years,  keeps  time  as  accu- 
rately as  It  did  when  new.  Both  of  these  articles  have  a  substan- 
tial resale  value,  and  might  be  offered  at  a  price  which  would 
warrant  their  purchase,  but  no  one  would  contend  that  It  would 
not  t>e  dishonest  to  offer  them,  or  any  of  their  used  parts,  to  the 
public  in  such  a  maiuicr  as  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were 
used  or  "second-hand"  goods.  The  lubricating  oil  which  la  drained 
from  your  crankcase  after  rendering  the  usual  service,  in  most 
cases  has  some  value  as  a  lubricant,  and  if  mixed  with  unused  oU. 
would  be  very  difficult  lor  the  average  motorist  to  detect.  Yet  no 
honest  person  will  contend  that  its  sale  in  this  manner  should  be 
permitted.  If  the  purchaser  wants  to  buy  Inferior  or  waste  oil, 
he  should,  and  does  have  that  privilege,  but  It  wotild  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  [>ermit  him  to  purchaae  It  without  an  afllrmatlv* 
showing  in  this  respect. 

We  propose  to  have  this  legislation  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  this  Commission 
can.  and  if  given  the  authority  through  proper  legislation,  will, 
administer  the  law  fairly  and  effectively.  Bills  to  require  the 
truthful  labeling  of  fabrics  have  been  before  Congress  almost  con- 
tinuously since  1903.  Extensive  and  lengthy  hearings  have  been 
held  on  many  of  them.  A  wool  labeling  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
Martin  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  by  a  subcommittee,  of  which 
Congressman  Le.\  acted  as  chairman.  Consideration  by  the  Hotiae 
was  prevented  by  adjournment,  which  occurred  soon  thereafter. 
In  my  Judgment,  no  sound  argument  can  be  made  against  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  will  do  much  toward  the  real- 
ization of  our  ultimate  goal  as  so  aptly  expressed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo,  "the  careless  and  unscrupulotis  must  rise  to  th« 
standards  of  the  scrupulous  and  diligent." 


Freight  Rate  Discriminations 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  J.  P.  SCULLEN,  OF  BELLE  GLADB.  FLA..   AlfD 

REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.   RANKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under   permission   granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscobo  on  the  subject  of 
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Freight  Rate  Discriminations,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  J,  P.  Scullen,  president 
of  the  Belle  Glade  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Belle  Glade, 
Fla.,  togetlicr  with  a  copy  of  ir.y  reply. 

I  am  doing  this  for  the  reason  that  they  cover  one  phase 
of  these  freight-rate  discriminations  that  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  American  people. 

It  is  bed  enough  for  business  generally,  and  for  the  farmers 
In  partlciilar.  In  the  vsirlovis  sections  of  the  country,  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  these  freight-rate  discrimitnitions.     But  it  is 

infinitely  worse  when  they  contribute  to  wrecking  the  health 
and  destroying  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  and  especially  of 
little  children  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Scullen. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Belue  Qladk  Chambbb  or  Comiurcb, 

Belle  Glade.  Fla.,  February  13.  1939. 
~OongTes8tn&n  John  E.  Rankim, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  CONGKCSSMAK  R&MKiM :  Soutli  Floclda  is  less  than  tialf  the 
distance  of  southern  California  and  nOTttiem  Mexico  from  the  popu- 
lation centers  of  the  North  and  East. 

Freight  rates  on  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  population  centers 
of  the  Nortti  and  Ea^st  from  soutliem  California  and  northern 
Mexico  are  less  than  half  the  freight  rates  from  soutb  Florida. 

Such  a  freight-rate  structure  would  indicate  that  tlioee  responsi- 
ble for  the  establishment  of  such  rates  behevo  that  it  costs 
four  times  as  much  to  move  a  ton  of  freight  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  as  it  does  to  haul  a  ton  of  freight  aU  the  way  across 
the  continent,  including  climbing  two  high  mountain  ranges. 

If  Congress  will  Insist  on  equitable  freight  rates  tbe  people  of 
the  dense  northern  and  eastern  population  centers  can  get  hoalth- 
glvlng  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at  lower  costs  and  the  farmer 
will  receive  a  higher  return. 

If  you  are  In  favor  of  lower  cost,  and  thus  higher  standards  of 
living  fcH-  the  urban  dweller  and  at  the  same  tiinc  greater  retiirn 
to  the  farmer,  you  will  insist  upon  lower  freight  rates  from  Florida 
to  the  consuming  centers. 
Eespectlully, 

BzLLx  Qladk  Ckambfh  or  Commebcc, 
J.  P.  ScxrixEN,  President. 

Hotrsi  or  Represent atttes. 
Washington  DC..  February  18,  1939. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Bcxruxs, 

President.  Belle  Glade  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Belle  Glade.  Fla. 

Mt  DS.UI  Mr.  SctnxEi*:  Tour  letter  of  February  13.  complaining 
at  the  discrlnUnatlon  in  freight  rates  came  to  me  today,  and  In 
reply  I  desire  to  say  that  o\ir  present  freight-rate  structure  Is  a 
disgrace  to  a  civlllzpd  coiintry.  It  is  simply  criminal.  It  has  been 
built  up  by  the  railroads  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  they  have  controlled  practically  ever  since  its  crea- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  bcnefltlng  special  Interests  in  the  North- 
east, and  wringing  from  the  unprotected  pubUc  who  pay  the 
freight  every  penny  the  traffic  will  Ijear. 

It  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  South  and  the  Middle  West  that  no 
other  civilized  country  under  the  sun  would  tolerate. 

In  the  case  of  which  you  complain  It  goes  much  farther  and 
piAilshes  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  espe- 
cially Uie  helpless  cliildren  in  those  areas.  In  the  most  cruel  and 
Inhuman  manner,  causing  the  deaths  of  thotisands  of  them  every 
ycar~bccau9e  of  a  lack  of  thoso  nocessitles  of  life  which  tropical 
fruits  would  supply,  and  which  they  would  enjoy  if  it  were  not 
for  these  freight-rate  discriminations.  In  other  words.  If  they 
could  ship  FlcHida  frxiit  north  at  reasonable  rates,  or  at  the  same 
rate  freight  can  be  shipped  south,  it  would  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people  annually,  especially  in.  the  Great  Lakes  States,  and 
even  in  the  Middle  West  and  far  West,  who  are  now  dying  from 
goiter,  one  of  the  most  terrible  dlseasee  known  to  this  country,  and 
which  Is  caused  by  a  lack  of  iodine,  which  Florida  fruit  would 
supply. 

The  record  shows  thnt  more  people  died  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
m  1  year  frcm  goiter  than  died  in  Mississippi  from  typhoid,  malaria, 
and  goiter — all  three.  The  record  also  shows  that  to  some  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States  100  percent  of  the  school  children  in  some  areas 
are  afTected  with  tliyroid  trouble,  which.  If  It  is  not  overcome,  will 
develop  toto  goiter  In  later  years.  probaUy  with  fatal  results. 

If  these  children  could  only  have  the  oranges  and  grapefruit 
that  are  now  going  to  waste  to  Florida,  they  could  invariably  over- 
come thla  malady,  or  prevent  Its  toceptlon.  and  grow  into  strong, 
healthy  men  and  women. 

As  I  said,  goiter,  or  thyroid  trouble.  Is  caused  from  a  lack  of 
lodtoc  to  the  food  people  eat.  Iodine  comes  frcm  the  sea;  it  is 
taken  up  with  the  moisture  and  deposited  in  the  soil  by  the  rain 
that  falls  in  nearby  areas.  Then  tt  Is  absorbed  by  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  so  forth,  grown  to  that  soil  and  transferred  toto  the 
Cyitems  of  people  who  eat  those  products. 

There  to  little  or  no  iodine  In  the  eoH  of  any  of  the  North 
Central  or  Middle  Western  States.  whUe  the  aoU  of  Florida  and 
tb»  other  Gulf  8Ukt«e  U  llteraUy  saturated  with  it;  and  the  fruit* 
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and  vegetables  grown  to  those 

with  the  result  that  goiter  in 
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People  of  every  land,  especially 
the  light,  cannot  too  often 
served  a  man  named  Abraham 
tlnue  to  live  so  long  as 
not  perish  from  the  enrth." 

Kentucky  claims  him  as  her 
own.     But  I  speak  the  unlversa  I 

"No  country  can  claim,  no 
He  was  the  boon  of  Provldencf 
eternal:  his  residence  the  unlv<  rse 

Wherever  to  this  world  llber^ 
truth,  and  rugged  honesty  are 
Is  known  and  xmderstood  the 
Lincoln. 

S1.X   score   and   ten    years 
pioneer  trapper,  bound  hom 
to  a  bll2zard.     He  came  suddenly 
tog  down,  shading  his  eyes  frqrn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  fa: 
to  himself: 
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"Now  I  know  where  I  am; 
the  cabto  at  my  nearest  nelghtior 


where  I  saw  groves  of  oranges 

ause  the  freight  rates  are  so  high 

were  offered  to  me  on  the  farm 

I  pay  from  10  cents  to  25 


J.  E.  Rankin. 
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America,  seeking  the  right  and 

tliat  once  there  lived  and 

^ncoln.    He  stUl  lives  and  wiU  con- 

of  the  people     •     •     •     shall 


I  on.    This  Nation  claims  him  aa  her 
language  when  I  say  of  him: 

can  appropriate  him;     •     •     •. 
to  the  human  race;   his  fame  IM 


and  justice,  mercy  and  kindness, 
known  and  understood  there  also 
name  and  character  of  Abraham 


this   month   Abraham    Enlow,    a 

through  the  forests,  lost  his  way 

to  a  pool  of  open  water.     Kneel- 

the  bllndtog  snow,  he  observed 

iiilllar  stones  and  objects.     Said  he 


thi  B  Is  Bock  Sprtog,  and  I  am  doee  to 
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Making  his  way  over  the  hill  through  the  snow,  he  came  to  a 
rude  log  cabin.  He  forced  the  door  open  and  walked  in.  The  room 
WES  cold.  A  movement  beneath  a  deerskin  covering  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin  startled  him.  He  hears  a  woman's 
voice  say  feebly,  "See  If  the  baby  is  alive."  He  kindled  a  Are, 
warmed  the  room,  and  searched  for  food.  All  he  found  was  a  bowl 
Willi  a  little  goose  grease  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Melting  this  before 
the  blazing  fire  and  using  a  piece  of  tallow  candle  wicking  as  a 

nipple,  he  kept  the  breath  of  life  in  that  baby's  breast. 

Today  the  world  knows  that  baby  became  a  splendid  laT^Trer.  a 
champion  of  freedom's  cause,  the  first  successful  standard  bearer 
Of  a  mighty  political  party,  the  emancipator  of  a  race,  the  savior 
Of  a  nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  Americans. 

REVERENCE   FOR    GOD 

Thu.s  was  the  entrance  of  this  great  and  gentle  soul  into  the 
world  attended  with  poverty  and  tragedy.  The  lowliness  of  that 
birth  was  singularly  akin  to  that  of  Him  who  was  bom  In  a  manger 
In  Bethlehem,  the  One  to  whom  Lincoln  In  the  daik  hours  of  his 
Nation's  peril  ever  turned  for  that  guidance  which  never  failed  him. 

He  never  lost  his  faith  in  divine  Providence.  From  the  lips  of 
President  McKinley  we  have  the  story  told  to  him  by  General 
Sickles,  of  New  York,  who  was  carried  to  Washington  desperately 
wounded  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  flrst  caller  was 
Prosldert  Lincoln.  Sickles  said.  "Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
of  Ge'tysburg?"  to  which  Lincoln  replied; 

"Well.  S'ckles.  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  heard  that  General  Lee 
was  marching  with  his  vast  army  on  Gettysburg,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  Capitol.  North,  and  of  the  whole  Nation  was  imper- 
iled. I  went  into  a  liit!e  room  that  I  have  at  the  White  House, 
where  nobody  goes  but  me.  and  I  just  got  down  on  both  my  knees 
and  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  God  Almighty  as  I  never  had  prayed 
before,  and  I  told  Him  that  this  was  His  people  and  that  this  was 
His  country,  and  these  were  His  battles  we  were  flghttog.  and  that 
we  could  not  stand  any  more  Prederlcksburgs  or  Chancellorsvllles; 
and  I  told  Him  that  if  He  would  stand  by  me  I  would  stand  by 
Him." 

And  Sickles  says  that  the  President  ended  with  the  .statement: 

"After  that.  Sickles.  I  somehow  had  no  more  fear  alx)Ut  Get- 
tysburg." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  wotild  like  to  stand  within  that 
little  room  in  the  White  Hou.'^e  where  Lincoln  just  talked  to  God. 
It  must  be  holy  ground  where  God  and  man  talk  together. 

Had  Lincoln  not  lived,  there  would  be  a  vacant  place  in  the 
hlfctory  of  our  Republic.  That  he  did  live  makes  a  bright  and 
Ulusuious  chapter  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  advancement 
of  mankind  tiiroughout  the  world.  Let  this  Nation,  preserved  by 
Ltocoln.  be  forever  proud  that  he  wrought  for  us,  "To  lift  the  weights 
frcm  the  shoulders  of  men  that  all  shall  have  an  eqtial  chance." 

LINCOLN    GREATEST HUMILTTY 

We  can  learn  much  from  Lincoln.  "The  preservation  of  our  form 
of  government  under  the  Constitution  was  his  first  concern.  The 
country  never  placed  a  President  in  the  White  House  who  wsis  more 
careful  that  each  branch  of  the  Government  should  function  and 
carry  out  its  duty  to  the  jjeople.  To  Lincoln  ours  was  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  With  him  nothing  was  politicaUy 
right  that  was  morally  wrong. 

The  question  has  t>een  asked.  "When  was  Ltocoln  at  his  great- 
est?" This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  believe  he  rose  to 
sublime  heights  in  the  choice  of  his  Cabinet.  He  selected  three 
men  who  had  opposed  him  in  the  contention  which  nominated 
him  for  the  Presidency.  Two  of  them  were  a.ssigned  to  positions 
of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility  by  Lincoln;  Seward  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Cha.se  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
one  held  him  in  contempt  at  first;  the  other  snubbed  him.  It  was 
a  part  of  Lincoln's  greatness  that  he  could  submerge  every  per- 
sonal emotion  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  He  wanted  to  weld 
every  faction  and  divergent  opinion  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Lincoln  may  not  have  needed  these  men  in  his  Cabtoet  for  his 
own  success,  but  he  believed  his  country  needed  them — and  his 
country  came  first  with  him. 

Ltocoln  once  said  he  could  stand  a  considerable  amount  of 
abizse  without  malice.  That  he  could  is  evidenced  by  his  answer 
to  the  inventor  of  a  new  gun  lock  who  had  been  sent  by  Lincoln 
to  see  Stanton.  Stanton,  after  listening  to  his  visitor,  inquired 
who  sent  him.  Receiving  the  information.  Stanton  exclaimed. 
"Lincoto  Is  a  damned  fool!"  When  the  man  carried  that  remark 
back  to  Lincoln,  he  must  have  stood  amazed  when  Ltocoln  gently 
replied,  "Well,  Stanton  is  usually  right." 

He  who  can  set  aside  all  personal  pride,  malice,  or  pique  and 
appoint  as  his  aides  those  who  oppose  and  berate  him  is  a  giant 
among  men.  We  in  this  day,  especially  those  to  high  places  in 
Government,  can  learn  here  a  lesson  in  forbearance,  tolerance, 
patience,  and  patriotism  undefiled,  from  this  gaimt  raU  splitter 
of  the  Sangamon. 

Some  believe  that  Lincoln  the  lawyer  was  Lincoln  at  his 
greatest.  The  law  never  brought  to  the  t>ar  a  more  able  exponent 
or  a  stancher  defender.  As  President  he  wisely  and  humanely 
administered  the  law  without  fear  or  favor.  In  that  high  prin- 
ciple and  practice  lies  the  hope  of  otor  republican  fc»'m  of  Gov- 
ernment. V/henever  luiprejudiced  admiaistration  of  law  and 
order  are  forsaken,  dictators  are  sure  to  arise  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  the  law.  This  is  one  of  the  great  and 
vital  lessons  Ltocoln  has  for  us.  as  exemplified  by  him  ttiroiigh 
the  teax-drencbed  years  of  the  CivU  War. 
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Holy  Writ  admonishes  us.  "WhtT^  there  is  no  Tlslon  the  p«oplt 
perish."  Well  we  may  say  today,  when  It  seems  to  be  discarded 
and  forgotten,  that  where  there  la  no  thrift  there  Is  no  hope.  It 
was  heartening  news  to  many  people  in  my  State  during  the  last 
campaign  to  learn  that  one  community  In  Michigan  neither  asked 
for  or  received  Federal  relief.  Every  property  owner  had  paid 
his  taxes,  except  one,  and  no  one  was  unemplo>"wl.  A  newi 
reporter,  sent  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  this  mobt  unusual  condi- 
tion, inquired  of  the  mayor  of  that  tou-n  the  reason;  the  tXiAjor 
replied,  "Tou  know  we  GcrmarLs  are  hard  workers  and  we  save 
our  money."  I 

Before  Ltocoln  was  35  years  of  age  he  said:  ' 

"Prom  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  Public  Treasury,  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  prevallhig  in  every  department  of  society,  and  the 
impending  danger  of  the  degredaiion  of  the  state,  you  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  your  representatives  would  lose  no  time  in  devising 
and  adopting  measures  to  avert  threatened  calamaties.  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  people,  and  allay  the  fearfiU  appreheni>lons  to 
regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  state.  It  was  not  expected 
by  you  that  the  spirit  of  the  party  wovild  take  the  lead  in  the 
councils  uf  the  state  and  make  every  Interest  bend  to  its  demands. 
Nor  was  it  expected  that  any  party  would  assume  to  Itself  tbe 
entire  control  of  legislation,  and  convert  the  means  and  offices  of 
the  state  and  the  substance  of  the  people  into  alinement  for  party 
subsistence.  Neither  could  it  have  l>een  expected  by  you  that  party 
spirit,  however  strong  Its  desires  and  unreasonable  its  demands, 
would  have  passed  the  sanctuary  of  the  Constitution,  and  entered 
with  its  unhallowed  and  hideous  form  toto  the  formation  of  tlie 
judiciary  system. 

"For  several  years  past  revenues  of  the  Oovernment  have  been 
unequal  to  its  expenditures,  and  consequently  loan  after  loan, 
sometimes  direct  and  sometimes  indirect  In  form,  has  been  re- 
sorted to.  By  this  means  a  new  national  debt  has  been  created 
and  is  stUl  growing  on  us  with  a  rapidity  fearful  to  contemplate — 
a  rapidity  only  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  time  of  war  •  •  •. 
Coming  expenditures  must  be  met,  and  the  present  debt  must  be 
paid;  and  money  cannot  always  be  borrowed  fur  these  object*. 
The  system  of  leans  is  but  temporary  in  its  natxire  and  must  aoon 
explode.  It  is  a  system  not  only  ruinous  whUe  iv  lasts  but  one 
that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  tis  destitute.  As  an  individual  who 
undertakes  to  live  by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means  de- 
voured by  Interest,  and  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from,  so  muft 
it  be  with  a  government." 

Lincoln  was  not  alone  in  his  abhorrence  of  governmental  ex- 
travagance and  debt.     Before  hizn.  Andrew  Jackson  in   1834  eaid: 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  a  national  debt  Is  • 
national  blessing,  as  it  Is  calculated  to  raise  around  the  ad- 
ministration a  moneyed  aristocracy  dangerovis  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country."  Thus  from  Ltocoln  himself  we  learn  the  lesson 
that  thrift  is  a  virtue,  whether  in  or  out  of  government,  a  vir- 
tue which  I  think  must  oe  revived  agato  before  our  country  wiU 
go  forward  to  a  better  day. 

The  lesson  of  the  virtue  of  thrift  is  brought  home  to  us  by 
Ltoccln's  personal  affairs,  although  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say  may  be  a  great  surprise  to  some  not  famUiar  with  Lincoln's 
finances.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  the  only 
property  generally  known  to  Iselong  to  lUm  was  a  vacant  lot 
in  Lincoln,  111.,  given  him  in  payment  for  services  in  laying  out 
the  town;  the  taxes  on  this  lot  were  less  than  a  doUar  a  year. 
In  addition  was  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  to  Iowa,  worth  about 
$10  an  acre,  which  he  received  for  his  services  in  the  Black 
Kawk  War;  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  which  he  ptirchaaed  for 
$1,300  from  the  clergjrman  who  married  him,  and  some  weU- 
used  furniture,  a  scanty  law  library,  and  a  little  office  fumittire: 
these,  it  was  suppo.sed,  were  the  whole  of  his  worldly  goods. 

The  statement  of  Ward  Lamon,  his  personal  friend,  and  later 
his  bodyguard  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  many  writers, 
that  Lincoln  had  accumulated  no  property  except  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  tliat  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  go  to  his  inaugura- 
tion has  been  generaUy  accepted  as  true.  I  say  it  will  be  a  surprise 
to  writers,  historians,  and  biographers,  and  to  many  other  people 
to  learn  at  this  late  day  that  such  statements  were  inoorrect.  When 
Ltocoln  boarded  the  train  at  Springfield  to  journey  to  Washington 
on  February  11,  1861.  he  had  $100  in  cash  to  his  pocket  and  three 
drafts  for  $100  each  on  a  New  York  bank. 

A  most  important  Lincoln  manuscript,  entirely  In  his  own  hand- 
wrlttog,  has  recently  come  to  light  m  the  form  of  an  Itemized  state- 
ment, or  list,  of  loans  and  mortgages  which  Lincoln  drew  up  during 
his  final  hours  in  Springfield.  In.stead  of  having  to  borrow  money, 
as  Lamcn  said,  to  p.iv  his  expenses.  Lincoln  had  a  bank  account 
of  $1,600  from  which  he  drew  the  $400  mentioned  for  hU  traveling 
expenses  to  Washlrgton;  in  addition,  he  left  with  Robert  J.  Irwin. 
Lincoln's  friend  from  1834,  and  cashier  of  the  Marine  &  Plre  Innir- 
ance  Co,  of  Springfield.  11  promissory  notes  for  money  loaned  to 
protr^lnent  pecple  around  Springfield.  These  notes  totaled  $9,337  90, 
ell  drawing  10-percent  Interest,  the  prevailing  rate  prior  to  the  ClvQ 
War.  On  two  pieces  of  paper,  now  yellowed  by  age,  and  water- 
stained,  he  set  forth  his  thrifty  savings  of  25  years  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Mayhap,  under  the  mc<lem  political  phUoeophy  ot 
Bome,  Ltocoln  was  an  "economic  royalist"  to  his  day. 

Knowing  that  he  was  compeUed  to  earn  every  dollar  he  ever  had. 
and  of  the  meager  fee^  he  received  aa  a  lawyer,  we  can  appreciate 
and  we  would  do  well  to  emulate  to  our  personal  and  national 
affairs  the  thrift  and  economy  exemplified  by  Lincoto  in  his  private 
affairs — a  thrift  and  economy  wiiich  be  carried  over  into  ble  admin* 
tatrauon  aC  government. 
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The  Insurance  company  to  whlcli  I  have  alluded  apparently  con- 
()uct£d  a  banking  buflnees  as  a  side  ia-^ue.  for  I  have  In  my 
pcmfTlnn  two  of  the  orl^nal  checks  drawn  by  Lincoln  on  that 
ocKnpany,  which  were  given  to  me  by  the  Lincoln  family. 

STEPPTKQ   STONXS 

Ther«  is  another  (•igniflcant  lessen  In  Lincoln's  life  which  X  think 
been  overlooked. 

rlans,  a»  I  say.  have  been  prone  to  regard  Lincoln  as  more 
or  1«8  of  an  improvident  failure  in  business  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  Hte  unfortunate  experiences  in  operating  a 
store  have  always  been  dted  as  proof  of  his  lack  of  business  acumen 
and  foresight. 

He  seemed  at  a  period  in  his  life  to  meet  with  one  failure  after 
another,  both  In  business  and  in  hla  more  Intimate  affairs  of  the 
heart. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  moat  Lincoln  students  that 
Destiny  ofttlmea  marks  her  man,  and  with  an  Inexorable  compul- 
sion directs  hlm  Into  her  paths  and  the  work  he  is  to  do  in  the 
world.  This  was  so  with  Lincoln.  We  all  recognize  now  that  he 
was  a  man  of  destiny.  Studying  his  life  and  experiences  from  this 
standpoint,  we  can  readily  observe  that  If  Lincoln  had  prospered 
In  the  store  biwiness  he  might  have  remained  a  contented  and 
obscure  tradesman,  and  this  Nation  would  have  been  denied  the 
benefit  of  his  wonderful  gentleness,  strength,  and  wisdom  In  Its 
hour  of  peril. 

Had  Lincoln  been  successful  as  a  surveyor,  or  as  a  small-town 
lawyer,  he  might  have  remained  contented  In  one  of  those  comers 
of  obscurity  and  the  world  would  have  lost  the  bright  and  shining 
Inspiration  which  his  strugples  and  his  accomplishments  offer  to 
thosd  everywhere  on  the  globe  who  are  striving  In  lowliness,  pov- 
erty, and  hardship  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  their  ideals. 

Destiny  marked  Lincoln  for  her  own.  So  it  is  perhaps  little 
wonder  that  he  failed  In  those  mediocre  pursuits  only  to  rise  to 
the  grandeur  and  the  Inspiration  of  bis  accomplishments  as  a 
statesman.  Perhaps  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  those  pecu- 
liar contradictions  In  Lincoln's  experience  which  have  been  misin- 
terpreted as  lack  of  btislness  ability  and  foresight. 

TME  OVERCOMCR 

Modem  America  can  draw  a  further  lesson  from  this  great  and 
gentle  man.  the  commemoration  of  whose  natal  day  brings  us 
together  here  on  this  occasion.  There  Is  one  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish langtiage  that  Lincoln  understood  better  than  most  men,  and 
that  was  the  word  "tharough." 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  "the  overcomer." 
•Be  was  the  conqueror  of  all  difficulties.  He  was  the  Knight  of  the 
Sublime  Order  of  Di-vippointment.  Yearning  to  learn,  he  was  cen- 
sured for  that  disposition:  craving  InfMrnation,  he  was  deprived 
Of  almost  all  books;  loving  his  fellow  men.  he  was  afflicted  for  years 
with  boshfulness;  with  tui  eyo  and  car  for  ail  the  beautiful  in 
nattire,  in  poetry,  and  in  song,  he  was  bvirdened,  he  Eays,  with  a 
▼olce,  face,  and  form  alike  unfortunate.  But  those  who  knew  him, 
and  particularly  those  who  encountered  his  eternal  friendliness. 
never  deemed  him  xincbuth  or  uncomely.  •  •  •  To  them  he 
was  a  tall,  spare,  tmt  weU-fcxmed.  muscular  man,  very  erect,  with 
Impressive,  plain,  unassuming  t>earlng." 

n>T7CAT10N 

The  young  men  and  young  women  of  our  coimtry — and  all  of 
us.  forsooth — should  obser\'e  the  lesson  in  Lincoln's  life  that  edu- 
cation does  not  depend  upon  a  college  or  uiUverslty  course  so  much 
as  upon  the  Individual  himself.  Most  of  us  know  that  Lincoln 
never  attended  a  university,  college,  high  school,  or  grammar  school. 
I  once  asked  Robert  Todd  TJncoln  about  the  schooling  of  his  father, 
to  which  he  replied: 

~My  father  had  nothing  to  start  with,  and  he  hardly  ever  went  to 
•chooL" 

We  know  that  Lincoln  attended  a  crude  pioneer  school  for 
at  least  four  terms  of  about  3  months  each,  or  less  than  a  year 
In  all. 

We  have  all  beard  the  story,  and  we  can.  across  the  rlsta  of  the 
:  years,  again  see  tbat  (aunt  young  man  trudging  miles  to  get  a 
precious  book  and  trudging  back  to  his  rail  nUttlng.  We  can 
•till  see  him  In  tlioee  moaieDte  ot  rest  from  bk  arduous  labote 
tfenmrinf  tlie  page*  ot  the  tieaaured  vcAvaanm,  We  can  stfll  aee 
hlm  after  tbe  end  of  hie  daf  of  tod  lying  before  the  Meae  <tf  the 
crackling  loga^  hie  weennwe  forgotten,  eagerly  abiorblfig  knowledge 
whaievcr  volume  be  happened  to  have  borrowed.  What  a 
to  thoea  ot  as  today  in  our  modem.  eomfortaMe  schools 
tmlwsrsttle^  with  etir  modem  Ubcancs  flUed  with  woUtaaem. 
Mtr  education  under  drcuraetanoee  of  ease  and  luxury 
which  I<!Broin  never  knew — what  a  rebuke  to  those  at  as  who 
feel  that  ve  lack  opportunity! 

Lincoln  was  a  wise  man,  wise  beyond  most  of  his  fellow  men. 
becsuee  he  knew  the  aouree  of  Infinite  knowlec^  and  alwiiys 
he  turned  inward  to  that  source,  and  It  never  failed   htm. 

It  may  he  correct  to  speak  of  Lincoln  as  an  untutored  man, 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  tpeak  at  him  as  an  uneducated  men.  His 
primary  course  was  in  a  Kentucky'  cabin  with  his  mother  acting 
as  principal.  There  he  learned  the  way  to  infinite  wisdom.  There 
he  learned  to  turn  inward  to  tliat  soiirce  of  eternal  light  which 
enabled  him  to  pilot  his  Nation  successfully  through  its  hours  of 
peril.  He  may  not  have  learned  to  make  maps  in  that  school, 
but  he  learned  manners  and  morals. 

At  the  age  of  9  he  entered  a  little  school,  a  house  In  the  woods 
on  his  father's  farm  tn  the  State  of  IiKilana.  It  was  there  his 
attention  was  first  directed  to  physical  ctilture.     We  know  from 


his  Ufe  that  be  was  never  perialtted  to  neglect  that  subject.  His 
gymnasium  was  equipped  with  wedges,  mauls,  log  chains,  swaying 
saplings,  and  sturdy  oaks.  lUs  nature  study  was  on  the  camptis 
where  he  found  eweet-williams ,  purple  grapes,  prairie  grasses,  and 
the  wild  rose.  Prom  all  of  thise,  from  tree  and  shrub  and  plant, 
from  form,  color,  and  pcrfiur  e  came  that  deep  sense  of  beauty 
which  ho  expressed  In  hla  ma:  chless  prose  poems  and  speeches. 

Lincoln  all  his  early  life  leimed  lessons  in  political  economy, 
for  he  knew  the  value  of  money.  He  understood  the  virtue  of 
economy.    He  knew  the  worth  and  necessity  of  labor. 

Lincoln  became  a  great  linguist.  His  success  was  all  the  greater 
because  he  confined  himseU  1o  the  study  of  one  langiiage.  The 
result  of  his  language  studies  is  the  purest  English  ever  written. 
So  diligently  did  he  apply  ht:nself  to  the  study  of  history  that 
before  he  died  he  learned  how  to  make  history.  Civil  government 
he  learned  imder  Jefferson,  '.  iladlscn,  and  Hamilton.  His  post- 
graduate coxirse  In  law  he  obta  ned  from  Blackstone,  and  from  that 
department  he  carried  away  1 11  the  honors  and  was  the  valedic- 
torian of  his  profession. 

Lincoln  was  not  only  the  best-educated  man  of  his  day,  but  he 
was  the  best-educated  man  a '  any  day,  becatise  he  had  learned 
to  think  straight  and  to  thin  i  through.  After  all,  the  aim  and 
end  of  education  Is  to  learn  he  w  to  think,  how  to  recognize  knowl- 
edge.    That  Lincoln  knew  as    Ud  few  other  men  of  any  time. 

SACMFICI     FOR    COtTNTRT 

There  is  another  great  lesson  which  we  today  may  well  learn 
and  heed  from  Lincoln's  life.  That  is  the  lesson  of  personal  sacri- 
fice for  our  country.  He  yield  ed  all  he  had,  even  life  Itself,  that 
the  Nation  might  live  and  tt  at  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment might  be  saved  and  perp  etuated. 

What  is  the  American  8yste;n  of  government  as  Lincoln  under- 
stood it?  It  is  moderation  ii  stead  of  radicalism.  It  is  common 
sense  instead  of  emotionallsn] .  It  Is  government  based  on  facts 
and  not  on  fancies.  It  Is  cal  m  logic  Instead  of  fine  phrases.  It 
is  deep  principles  instead  of  lofty  platitudes.  It  is  history  and 
experience  and  not  theory  and  adventure.  It  is  good  will  and 
not  hatred.  It  is  candor  ani  courage  in  high  places,  and  not 
shifty  political  opportunism. 

Some  people,  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  have  had  the 
temerity  of  late  to  say  that  i  )ur  democracy  has  failed,  and  that 
some  other  form  of  rule  shoul  i  be  substituted  In  its  place.  Some 
have  said  they  could  not  ei  t  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  answer  that  for  1!  0  years  they  have  lived  and  eaten 
better  \mder  it  than  any  oth  t  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What  have  we  accomplished  under  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  Lincoln  loved  so  well? 

Hear  me  and  listen  to  these  Indlsputed  facts:  With  6  percent 
of  the  world's  area  and  7  pe  -cent  of  its  population,  we  in  this 
Nation  operate  60  percent  o  f  the  world's  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities;  33  percent  (f  the  railroads;  80  percent  of  the 
motorcars.  We  consume  48  percent  of  the  world's  coffee;  63 
percent  of  its  tin;  58  percext  of  its  rubber;  21  percent  of  its 
sugar;  72  percent  ot  its  silk;  (6  percent  of  its  coal;  42  percent  of 
Its  iron;  47  percent  of  its  a  ipper;  69  percent  of  its  petroletim. 
We  produce  70  percent  of  its  oil;  60  percent  of  its  wheat  and 
cotton;  50  percent  of  its  opper  and  iron;  40  percent  of  ita 
lead. 

We  have  two-thirds  of  clvili  cation's  banking  resotirces  and  of  its 
gold.  We  have  a  ptirchasing  power  greater  than  that  of  500,000,- 
000  Europeans,  or  of  a  biilionjAslatics.  We  have  the  highest  wage 
scale,  the  shortest  working  hours,  the  best  working  conditiona, 
tbe  highest  Uving  levels,  ani  the  greatest  percentage  of  home 
owners  on  earth.  When  we  move  confidently  forward,  we  have 
the  greatest  prosperity  In  hu^aan  experience  since  the  history  of 
man  began. 

x>wer  the  glftie  gle  us 
as  others  see  us!" 


"Oh  wad  some 
To  see  otirsels 
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Bo  wrote  beloved  Bobby 
us."  helpful   though  it  be 
since  we  had  the  opportunity 
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through  the  editorial  of  the 
which  contained  some  blunt 
this  alien  frankness, 
to  Ignore  the  truth,  no  malt^ 
paragraph  ot  this  frank  (orslg  i 
Tompoue  etetesmen,  loofc^ 
eolemnly  declare  that  the 
an  wrong,  ought  to  be 
time  has  come  to  subetltttte 
InlttattTe  and  supenrlston 
that  proposal.    It  Is  Just 


"To  see  onrsehres  as  others  seo 

somethnee  faomUlatlng.     Not  long 

of  seeing  oursdivs  aS  others  see  us 
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appraisal  ot  us: 

over  this  estate  (ot  busy  America) 

by  which  U  was  created  are 

mtwt  be  discarded:  that  the 

political  management  for  Individual 

Is  only  one  way  to  characterize 

foolishness.' 
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Three-qtxarteri  ot  a  century 
and  the  need  of  the  hour  i) 
awakening  of  our  spiritual  p^: 
pendence  of  thougl^t;  and  a  le 
American  vray  of  doing  things 

"Not  by  birth,  not  by  the  sitrord 
not   by    Intrigue,    not    by   tin 
remarkable  superiority  of  taltnt 
by  untiring  energy,  by  unswerving 
courage,    by   kindness    of    heirt, 
Abraham  Lincoln  commended 
himself  a  place  among  tbe 
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after  Lincoln,  the  lesson  for  txs  today 
a  restoration  of  our  morale,  a  re- 

rceptions;  a  restabltshment  of  inde- 
vlval  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
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integrity,  by  uncompromising 

by   strong   common   sense,   has 

liimself  to  his  countrymen  and  won 

of  the  earth." 
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with  foreign  "Isbew"  nunpant  throughout  our  land,  their  Infec- 
tion spreading  to  tUgh  places  within  our  Oovemment,  starting  a 
decay  from  within,  we  would  do  well  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
our  covmtry,  to  our  homes  and  our  God.  with  the  inspiration  of 
Lincoln's  words  when  he  said: 

"Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose 
bers,  but  If  she  siiall,  be  it  my  proudest  plunu,  not  that  I  was 
tbe  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her." 

And  so.  with  his  words  echoing  in  our  ears,  let  us  with  this 
tribute  leave  him  to  the  ages  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Inspiration 
of  his  example  of  meekness,  gentleness,  love,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  devotion  to  high  principles  will  shine  down  the  corridors  of 
the  years  and  for  all  time  illuminate  the  pathway  of  those  in 
every  clime  who  shall  try  to  struggle  upward  from  poverty,  priva- 
ticxi.  and  obscurity  to  tbe  highest  of  their  soul's  ideals. 
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Admission  of  German  Refugee  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  21   {legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

20).  1939 


EDTTORLALS  AND  LETTERS  REGARDING  ADMISSION  OF  GER- 
li£AN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  editorials  and  letters  re- 
garding the  admission  of  German  refugee  children  into  the 
United  States.  The  matters  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  are  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Editorial.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  11, 1939. 

(2)  Editorial.  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  February  1939. 

(3)  Editorial,  New  York  Times,  February  18,  1939. 

(4)  Editorial,  Washington  Star,  February  16, 1939. 

(5)  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  the 
Riverside  Church,  New  York  City,  February  15,  1939. 

(6)  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Harry  S.  Coffin,  president, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  February  15, 
1939. 

(7)  Letter  from  J.  P.  E.  Nickelsburg,  the  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Council,  New  York  City,  February  17,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THX  CHILD  KETUGZZS 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  11,  1939] 
When  all  the  politics  and  the  passions  surrounding  the  Nasi 
dictatorship  are  forgotten,  it  seems  probable  that  the  memory  of 
crowds  of  helpless  children,  thrust  Into  trains  with  a  bare  40  cents 
in  the  pocket  of  each  and  perhaps,  or  perhajM  not,  tags  recording 
the  names  of  the  parents  who  were  forced  to  abandon  them  to  per- 
petual exile,  will  survive  as  the  most  vivid  monument  to  tbe 
humanity  of  the  Hitlerlan  god -state. 

The  United  States  cannot,  and  should  not  be  aCked  to.  soccor 
an  tbe  netlme  of  race  prejudice  and  high  politics  wbo  bare  been 
•et  cnulif  adrift  by  the  new  barbariem.  lu  fint  duty  la  to  pre- 
aerve  Ite  own  ttntty  as  a  nation.  Btit  tbe  chlldmi  are  a  apecUd 
caee.  There  are  eetimated  to  be  about  80,000  Oennan  ehlldivn 
tmder  14  wbow  partnte  art  la  oonoentrstton  canqM  or  who,  for 
one  reaaoD  or  anoehcr,  have  been  thrown  on  the  meivjr  of  the  outer 
iKwUL  About  half  of  them  are  irw%;  the  nm,  are  Catholic  or 
Froteatant  children  who  oommttted  the  enme  of  hartaff  a  JewUb 
ffraadparent  or  were  gttiUy  of  hetng  bom  to  purely  Teutonic  pa- 
renu  of  too  liberal  or  independent  a  eaet  of  mind.  Orcat  Brttatn 
baa  already  acraed  to  UIre  bMO  ot  theae  waifs;  araall  and  crowded 
Holland  haa  taken  In  1,700  and  la  accepting  more.  Senator  Waomib 
has  now  tntrodtioed  a  btll,  endorsed  by  Catholtc  and  Protectant 
churchmen,  by  both  wtngs  of  ttie  labor  movrment,  and  l»y  many 
leading  Americans,  which  would  permit  20.000  children  under  14 
to  be  received  In  the  United  States  outside  of  quota  restrictlona 
within  the  next  2  years. 

These  30.000  children  would  not  compete  !n  American  labor  mar- 
kets; all  would  be  under  14.  They  would  not  become  public  charges: 
tbe  bill  would  simply  aUow  them  to  be  brought  In  by  those  already 
Willing  to  receive  and  support  them.  The  whole  group  would  be  but 
a  drop  In  the  vast  American  population  bucket — amounting  to  one 
refugee  child  for  every  2.000  children  under  14  now  in  the  country— 
and  their  rescue  (if  accepting  them  for  permanent,  even  thoxigh 
kindly,  separation  from  their  parents  and  homes  can  be  called 
rescue)  would  take  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the  buckets  of  misery 
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mied  by  the  new  politics.  Small  wm  It  U.  It  seems  well  worth  tbe 
doing— both  for  the  portion  or  misery  that  It  would  end  and  as  a 
gesture  to  the  wc»-ld  of  where  American  sympathies  unmistakably  lie. 

(From  the  EUchnwnd  Times-EMspetch] 


It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  anyone  with  humanitarian  Impulaefl  e«n 
oppose  the  reaoluilon  introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator  WAcms, 
which  calls  for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  10,000  refugee 
children  from  Germany. 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  a  normal  and  happy  childhood 
would  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  thwe  unfortunate 
boys  and  girls  In  the  Germany  of  today,  where  they  are  treated  as 
outcasts,  scoffed  at  In  public,  and  tn  many  cases  thrown  out  of 
orphan  asylums  and  left  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  How  can  we, 
who  profess  to  believe  In  democracy  and  hiunan  rights,  sit  Idly  by 
and  aUow  such  atrocities  to  be  committed  without  raising  a  finger? 

The  admission  of  10.000  of  theae  children  to  the  United  States 
during  each  of  the  next  2  years  would  not  affect  our  unemployment 
problem  adversely.  The  children,  all  under  14.  would  be  admitted 
only  on  condition  that  responsible  individuals  or  organiaatlona 
agreed  to  care  for  tbem.  Mrs.  Calvin  CooUdge  recently  ^ined  with 
a  group  of  women  in  Northampton.  Mass..  who  wish  to  take  25  of 
these  children,  and  there  are  thousands  of  other  todlvlduals  and 
organizations  who  would  gladly  do  likewise. 

So  far  from  competing  with  American  citizens  for  Jobs,  these 
children  would  make  jobs,  for  the  money  spent  in  providing  for 
them  would  mean  the  purchase  of  goods  and  servlcee.  Both  tbe 
A.  F.  of  Ij.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  liave  endorsed  the  plan  in  principle. 

If  Great  Britain  can  offer  7.800  of  these  defenseless  children  a 
refuge,  as  she  has  done,  there  is  certainly  every  reason  why  the 
Umted  States,  with  ita  poptilatton  of  130.000.000  and  its  tremendous 
area,  can  take  a  mere  10.000  in  1939  and  another  10.000  tn  1940.  It 
figures  out  as  one  refugee  child  to  every  13,000  American  citizens. 
How  can  anyone  object  to  thatf 

(Prom  New  York  Times  of  February  18, 19891 
CHnjmoi  IN  Tus  imuul 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  Congress  or  tbe  American  public  can  refuse 
the  plea  that  Senator  Wagnfx  makes  In  his  proposal  to  adnUt  10.000 
German-tKMn  refugee  children  to  the  United  States,  outside  the 
quota  limits,  within  the  next  3  years.  If  we  had  a  barbed-wire 
frontier,  as  have  some  less  fortunate  countries,  and  could  see  these 
children,  whose  parento  are  dead  or  in  prisons  and  concentration 
camps,  we  wotild  not  hesitate.  All  we  need  is  imaglnaUon.  Tbey 
cry  out  to  us  from  their  darkness. 

Can  their  admission  do  harm?  To  ask  tbe  question  is  to  answer 
It.  All  would  be  under  14.  and  so  would  not  compete  for  employ- 
ment. None  could  become  public  charges,  for  tlie  law  would  in- 
quire that  their  support  be  guaranteed  by  responsible  individuals 
oi-  organizations.  They  would  be  "of  every  race  and  creed."  If 
heredity  means  anything,  they  would  grow  up  to  be  good  cttisens. 
for  in  most  instances  they  are  alone  in  the  world  because  their 
parents  put  obedience  to  conscience  above  obedience  to  tyranny. 
They  would  love  liberty  because  they  know  from  bitter  experience 
what  the  loss  of  liberty  means. 

We  have  gladly  given  aid  at  different  times  to  the  clilldren  ot 
Belgium,  of  devastated  France,  of  revolutionary  Russia,  of  post- 
war Germany,  of  eastern  Eiu-ope,  of  Ctima.  Though  we  no  longer 
open  our  gates  to  all  the  earth "s  oppreased.  It  is  in  our  tradition.  In 
keeping  with  the  warm-heartedness  on  which  we  pride  ourselvea, 
to  open  them  to  these  children. 

There  Is  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  political.  In  this  appeal,  noth- 
ing but  a  helping  hand  to  young  boys  and  girls  wlx>  sorely  need  tt. 
Surely  Congress  need  not  fear  lack  ot  poDular  aonrotal  In  oaaMna 
tbe  Wagner  reeolutlon.  ^^  »»-»«» 

irrom  Wartiington  evening  Star  of  Febi-uaiy  U.  19M] 
a  coMMEWoaau  rnojtcr 

Congrcsa  has  jyud  had  laid  before  it  a  blU  jointly  sponeorad  by 
arnatorHoBorr  F.  Waown,  OnnoGrat,  at  New  York,  and  Reprsaent^ 
tire  Cprm  Montt  moeam.  BepuWlcaa.  ot  Maaaacbuaette,  prondlng 
for  practical,  concreu  action  by  the  United  StatM  to  aid  the  moal 
helplese  Ylctlme  of  Hmt  BsraariitWm  the  children  at  Oermaora 
tmwanted  populatloa. 

Without  dlec«irtilng  the  immigration  quoU  afvtea,  Om  Wmbv. 
Bogers  bUl  would  permit  a  Umlted  number  of  Otrama  cSiltdraa 
to  be  brought  here,  when  foster  parenu  are  ready  to  glre  them 
homes.  It  limlu  the  age  of  the  youthful  inuntgrajUa  to  14  yean 
and  under,  so  that  they  can  be  no  burden  on  the  labor  taarktv— 
a  phase  ai  tbe  project  which  Is  epprored  by  both  the  Ameileea 
Federation  of  Labor  and  tbe  Congress  of  Indtistrtal  Orgaolcatioo. 
It  would  allow  annual  adml salon  for  2  years  of  •  wi«iriw^.,m  gf 
10,000  children,  many  of  whom  would  be  quite  youz^. 

Several  responsible  national  organisations,  representing  varloua 
religious  denominations,  stand  ready  to  cooperate  In  placing  the 
young  refugees  in  homes  Uu-oughout  tbe  entire  country.  That 
sca-'-oncd  American  agency  of  human! tarlanism  In  many  Oeids,  the 
American  Friends  8<*rvlce  Committee,  tias  tendered  Its  "complete 
support"  and  expressed  its  willlngneas  "to  assume  any  responsl. 
blllty  within  our  power  in  carrying  out  any  provisions  of  the  legla- 
lation  requested  of  us." 

Tbe  Star  believes  tt  speaks  for  Americans  of  every  class  and 
creed  m  commending  tbe  Wagner-Bogers  proposal  to  the  promp* 
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and  fftTorable  »»^t*ntlon  of  Congress.  No  Federal  appropriation 
Is  require<l.  No  child  would  be  brought  to  the  United  States  unless 
adequate  guaranties  were  made  tor  his  or  her  support  and  until 
he  or  she  Is  assured  a  proper  home  with  people  of  his  own  re- 
llglcus  faith — Jewish,  Protestant,  or  Catholic. 

It  Is  estimated  there  are  about  50.000  German  children  from 
whom  selections  might  be  made — ^those  who  would  emigrate  with- 
out their  parents.  A  little  more  than  haU  of  these  are  Jewish. 
Tlie  plight  of  the  parents  of  these  youngsters  is  tragic.  They  have 
been  forced  out  of  employment,  ruined  In  business,  or  thrown 
Into  concentration  camps.    They  face  a  life  utterly  without  hope. 

Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  have  opened  their 
doors  to  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  boys 
and  girls.  The  United  States  now  has  opporttinlty  to  do  like- 
wise under  conditions  which  safeguard  every  essential  Interest 
involved. 

Trz  Rxvebstoe  Chitbch, 
New  York,  S.  Y..  February  15,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Robckt  F.  Wagker, 

Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner:  I  am  writing  briefly  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  good  will  toward  the  many  children  from 
Germany  whom  we  are  hoping  may  find  a  home  here  In  the  United 
States.  I  know  about  your  bill  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  allow- 
ing 10.000  children  from  Germany  under  the  age  of  15  to  come  to 
this  country.  May  I  express,  and  I  am  sure  that  In  this  I  voice  the 
eentlmenu  of  many,  my  cordial  commendation? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  E.  Fosdick. 

UNIOIT    TBEOLOOICAL    SEMIMAaT, 

New  York,  February  15,  1939. 
Ttifr  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Senate  Chamber,  Wtiahington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Wagner:  May  I  express  my  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  you  have  taken  In  Introducing  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  refugee  children  from  Germany  and  trust  that  it  will  be 
given  favorable  consideration.  This  seems  an  act  of  humanity 
which  our  country  dare  not  refuse  in  the  light  of  the  critical 
situation. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Henrt  S.  ComN. 

The  American  LtrmERAN  Pttblicttt  Bttreau, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  February  17.  1939. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Senator  from  New  York, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner:  As  chairman  of  the  welfare  committee  of 
the  MoiropoUtan  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Lutheran  Welfare  Council,  city  of  New  York.  I  wish  to  express 
my  hearty  approval  of  your  proposed  bill  favoring  the  admission  of 
3.000  children  14  years  of  age  and  under  into  the  United  States  on 
the  terms  enumerated  in  your  proposed  legislation. 

If  the  various  organizations  with  which  I  am  connected  can  be 
of  any  service  in  carrying  out  your  proposed  plans,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  from  you  adduicnal  information  which  might  aid  us  to 
give  ccoperation  In  carrying  out  your  splendid  Ideals. 

You  have  my  permission  to  make  public  announcement  of  my 
endorsement  of  your  project. 
Trusting  Congress  will  pass  your  bill,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

J.  F.  E.  NicKKT.swxntG. 


The  Tradition  of  American  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tne^Lay.  February  21   (legislative  day  of  Monday,  February 

20).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  8.  TRUMAN  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
AVIATION  FORUM.  FEBRUARY  30.  1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  I  had  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  hearing  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  TRtTMAN]  deliver  a  most  interesting  address  before  the 
National  A\lation  Ponim.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou>,  as  follows: 


My  subject  this  evening  is  rather  a  large  one — The  TradRlon  of 
American  Security.  Search  far  security  wsls  what  caused  the  first 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  co  ist  of  North  America.  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  came  that  they  mlg  it  worship  Gcd  to  suit  themselves, 
and  a.s  soon  as  they  could  do  t.  they  Immediately  became  persecu- 
tors of  those  among  them  who  had  other  notions  than  theirs  about 
worship,  and  Rhode  Island  a  ad  Providence  plantations  of  Roger 
Williams  was  the  result.  Hugi  lenots  came  to  the  Carolinas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .so  t  hey  could  be  secure  in  their  rights  of 
religion.  Lord  Baltimore  broi  ght  bis  Catholic  foUowers  to  Mary- 
land for  the  same  reason. 

Written  In  1776.  the  Declantlon  of  Independence  states  certain 
inalienable  rights  to  which  all  people  are  entitled,  among  them 
security  in  person  and  propert] .  The  colonists  were  in  constant  fear 
of  attack  by  red  men  and  wen  in  almost  continued  argument  with 
the  mother  country  over  cert  iln  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as 
with  the  French  on  the  north  i  md  west.  When  the  Colonies  became 
the  United  States  of  America  a  foreign  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
George  Washington,  Thomas  J;fferson.  and  James  Monroe — "No  en- 
tangling alliances.  America  fo  ■  Americans."  Mr.  Jefferson  stretched 
the  Constitution  imtil  it  cracled  to  malte  the  yoimg  Nation  secure 
on  Its  western  frontier  by  mrking  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  That 
security  was  ftirther  enhanced  by  pushing  the  western  boundary  to 
the  Pacific. 

After  the  War  between  the  States  we  settled  down  to  a  policy 
of  taking  care  of  ourselves  an<,  a  fancied  isolation  because  we  were 
fortified  by  two  great  oceans  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then 
came  the  Spanish  War,  for  wl  ilch  we  were  not  prepared  and  from 
which  we  had  to  enter  upon  a  Pacific — Ocean  not  peace— policy. 
No  matter  what  we  may  say  aljout  it.  the  Philippine  Conunonwealth 
la  our  baby,  and  the  Pacific  Odean  is  no  longer  our  western  frontier. 

We  became  embroiled  in  the:  World  War  for  the  very  same  reasons 
that  we  entered  the  War  of  lil2.  and  we  entered  it  in  exactly  the 
same  unprepared  condition.  I  We  tried  to  keep  out  of  It  by  a 
system  of  strict  neutrality,  tjelng  cautioned  by  President  Wilson 
not  to  even  express  our  sentiments  on  the  t>elllgerents. 

Jefferson,  by  his  Embargo  Act,  hoped  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  but  Great  Britain.  Just  as  Germany  did  in  1916. 
exasperated  us  to  the  point  wl  tere  we  had  to  fight,  and  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  old  "Andy"  Jackson  we'd  have  had  little  to  boast  of  in 
that  war,  with  otir  Capitol  aid  our  White  House  both  burned  by 
the  enemy. 

The  Germans  in  1916.  Just  as  the  English  in  1812,  thought  we 
wouldn't  fight  and  that  if  we  made  the  attempt  we  couldn't.  In 
both  instances  the  foreigners  were  misled  by  the  talkers  and  the 
publicity  hounds  here  at  homii. 

Europe's  troubles,  in  my  [opinion,  are  racial  and  economic. 
France  and  the  old  Austro-Hangarlan  Empire  were  the  only  two 
really  self-contained  nations  en  the  continent.  Germany,  with  an 
area  about  the  size  of  Texas,  lad  60.000,000  people  and  not  enough 
raw  materials  to  anjrwhere  near  keep  her  machines  going.  The 
Kaiser  tried  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Sea  or  down 
the  Danube  Basin,  Just  as  H:  tier  Is  doing  now.  But  Britain  and 
Russia  were  always  there  to  head  him  off.  As  they  always  have 
when  pressure  of  economics  a  id  population  became  too  great,  the 
Germans  exploded  and  the  Wi>rld  War  was  the  result.  Had  we — a 
new  factor  in  world  affairs —  lot  Joined  the  Allies,  Germany  and 
Austria  would  have  won  the  V  'orld  War  and  all  central  Europe  and 
the  granary  of  Russia,  the  Ul  raine,  would  have  been  the  German 
Empire. 

Wilson,  in  his  14  points  for  peace,  clearly  saw  that  Europe  could 
never  be  at  peace  unless  the  ^  conomlc  barriers  covild  be  torn  away 
and  the  races  be  made  to  und  Tstand  each  other  and  have  a  will  to 
live  in  peace.  He  tried  to  ol  tain  a  settlement  of  European  diffi- 
culties in  the  Versailles  Treat  r,  but  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
had  been  returned  to  power  i  i  elections  won  by  promises  to  stick 
to  the  old  conqueror  theory  jf  making  the  vanquished  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Lloyd  George  asked  for  an  indemnity  of 
$120.000.000.000 — more  than  nil  the  wealth  of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empires  together.  Italy  insisted  on  her  pound 
of  flesh:  France  insisted  upon  the  utmost  humiliation  of  the  Ger- 
mans: Britain,  Just  as  she'd  lone  with  Napoleon,  along  with  old 
Clemenceau.  messed  up  the  m  »p  of  Etirope,  and  our  failure  to  take 
our  place  in  world  affairs  upset  the  whole  apple  cart,  and  we  are 
right  back  where  Julius  Caesaj  •  left  off. 

After  we  failed  to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients were  resorted  to,  such  t  s  "outlawing"  war— a  silly  phrase,  to 
begin  with — neutrality  laws  that  won't  work;  sinking  our  Navy;  and 
a  lot  of  other  falderol  that  wont  have  any  more  effect  on  the 
course  of  events  than  trying  o  dam  Niagara  or  change  the  course 
of  Mars. 

Peace  is  a  state  of  mind.  Ve  can't  even  have  It  here  at  home. 
Our  econwnlc  situation  almosi  brought  us  to  disaster  because  there 
are  so  many  greedy  people  in  <  ontrol  of  affairs.  It  seems  that  when 
a  man  is  lucky  and  can  becotie  a  factor  in  the  control  of  land,  or 
money,  or  government,  hes  n>t  so  much  Interested  In  tne  welfare 
of  the  race  as  a  whole  as  he  is  in  increasing  the  size  of  his  holdings 
or  his  power. 

The  European  situation  is  si  mply  a  continuation  of  that  age-long 
expansion  and  overgrowth  of  j  opulation.  We  are  all  for  peace,  but 
I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  us  v  ould  submit  to  having  our  lives  and 
our  property  taken  by  force  sU  aply  because  the  taker  could  do  it  by 
main  strength. 

The  northern  tribes  of  Euroj  e  first  overran  Italy  and  Greece  built 
up  great  civilizations,  and  we]  e  In  turn  overrun  by  other  northern 
tribes  who  have  built  up  grea ;  civilizations.  In  the  meantime  the 
northern  tribes  have  t)ecome  civilized  themselves,  but  their  instinct 
to  increase  and  mmtiply  and  t  ake  what  they  want  hasn't  left  them. 
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T*e  world  Is  smaller  and  distance  in  time  is  shorter  today  than 
It  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  and  we  mxist  find  some  way  to  live 
honorably  and  peaceably  together. 

Japan.  Italy.  Germany — all  signed  the  pact  to  ouUaw  war.  Dow 
It  do  that?  Japan  invades  and  attempts  to  destroy  China,  bombs 
cities  and  hospitals,  and  follows  the  precepts  of  Attlla  and  Ghenghla 
Khan.  Italy  does  the  same  thing  to  Ethiopia,  the  oldest  kingdom 
In  the  world  and  a  member  of  the  association  of  natlone.  an  is 
China.  Now  the  German  dictator  is  following  the  example  set  by 
Italy  and  Japan  Where  will  it  end?  Are  we  at  the  end  of  another 
enlightened  age.  as  the  Greeks  were  in  300  B.  C.  and  as  the  Romans 
were  600  years  later?  I  hope  not.  and  I  also  hope  we'll  find  a  way 
to  world  peace.  But  until  that  time  comes,  I,  for  one,  believe  in 
a  policy  of  adequate  preparedness  for  defense.  If  occasion  de- 
manded. I  am  certain  that  American  geniuses  can  create  a  bombing 
plane  that  can  travel  10.000  miles  and  accomplish  Its  mission. 
What  then  happens  to  impregnable  Atlantic  and  Pacific  barriers? 
Why.  I  exp)ect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  well  have  round-the- 
world  passenger  service  by  plane  at  600  miles  per  hoiu-. 

The  President  has  offered  a  reasonable  program  of  preparedness 
by  land,  sea,  and  air.  Sea  defense  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
waving  a  wand:  artillerymen  and  mechanized  soldiers  dont  spring 
to  arms  overnight.  Pilots  and  600-mlles-an-hour  pursuit  planes 
caimot  be  called  for  today  and  be  in  service  tomorrow.  We  must 
meet  a  world  situation,  which  we  helped  to  bring  about,  by  a 
realistic  policy  of  preparedness.  We  have  the  finest  material  in  the 
world  with  which  to  work,  and  I,  for  one,  want  to  see  it  properly 
tised.  I'm  no  militarist.  I  want  peace,  and  I  vrant  security.  The 
best  Insurance  I  know  to  obtain  them  is  to  carry  through  an  ade- 
quate plan  for  defense  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoso  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  last  eve- 
ning over  the  National  Broadcasting  Ck).  network  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  l)e 
printed  in  the  Recoso,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  wish  to  speak 
tonight  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  every  American,  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  maintained  a  definite  policy  so  far  as  her 
relationships  with  other  nations  were  concerned,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Union  until  the  last  5  or  6  years.  While  this  policy 
was  one  of  constant  change  in  matters  of  trade,  transportation, 
communication,  and  concerted  action  in  time  of  disaster,  the  basic 
principles  seldom  were  violated.  When  they  were  violated,  when 
we  departed  from  otrr  historic  rule  of  friendly  relations  with  all  and 
entangling  alliances  with  none,  we  suffered. 

War  is  an  ugly  word.  Above  all  things.  America  must  keep 
out  of  war.  Our  best  safeguard  of  continued  peace  is  a  realistic 
foreign  policy.  A  policy  based  upon  fundamental  proven  prin- 
ciples and  maintained  for  a  longer  time  than  necessary  to  deliver 
a  "fireside  chat."  This  policy  must  be  foimded  upon  the  idea  of 
keeping  out  of  all  war;  not  upon  the  idea  of  selecting  our  enemies 
and  friends  In  advance  and  treating  them  accordingly.  We  cannot 
act  in  the  cause  of  peace  as  though  we  intended  to  fight.  If  we 
do,  let  us  not  be  stirprlsed  when  the  call  to  arms  rings  from  the 
house  tops. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want  peace.  I  believe  the  American 
people  will  refuse  to  send  any  mother's  son  to  shed  his  blood  upon 
a  field  of  battle  in  any  foreign  laud.  I  t>eUeve  in  the  sanctity  of 
our  American  form  of  government  and  in  the  territorial  integrity 
Of  our  American  soil.  I  believe  the  American  people  want  a 
foreign  policy  that  will  presen'e  these  ideas  first,  last,  and  always. 

Our  cotintry  had  such  a  policy,  but  in  the  maze  of  intrigue,  poli- 
tics, and  secret  meetings.  It  lias  been  mislaid.  It  must  be  re- 
established. It  wlU  be  reestablished  by  popular  demand  and  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  American  public.  It  is  the  crying 
need  of  this  generation. 

The  present  administration  has  undertaken  to  change  many 
conditions,  concepts,  and  relationships.  Domestic  affairs  may  be 
the  subject  of  tinkering  on  the  part  of  any  government,  but  foreign 
affairs  are  too  delicate,  too  fraught  with  danger  of  dire  conse- 


quences, to  permit  unwise  experimentation  and  blind  groping. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  set 
Itself  up  as  the  greatest  authority  of  all  time.  U.<«lng  every  resource 
of  the  Federal  Government,  It  has  endeavored  to  convince  the 
people  of  Its  great  wisdom  in  sUtecraft.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  has  brought  us  close  to  the  brink  of  war.  Since  1933 
we  have  seen  a  new  foreign  policy  hatched  every  few  months — 
to  the  confusion  of  the  people,  the  unrest  of  our  industries,  and 
the  distrust  of  foreign  nations. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  incon.slstencies  of  our  foreign  polldea 
under  the  present  administration  U  that  of  our  trade  r»?latlons 
On  the  one  hand  we  try  to  extend  trade  frontiers  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  reciprocal -trade  a<ireemenU.  On  the  other  u-e  curtail 
our  tmde  frontiers  by  providing  for  r>mbaigoes  in  our  Neutrality  Act. 
What  are  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  President  himself T 
In  January,  1936.  he  said,  speaking  of  war.  "We  hope  that  we  ai« 
not  again  at  the  threshold  of  such  an  era  but  if  face  It  wc  must, 
then  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Amiiicas  can  play 
but  one  role;  through  a  well-ordered  neutrality  to  do  naught  to 
encourage  the  contest,  through  adequate  deferwe  to  save  ourselves 
from  embroilment  and  attack,  and  through  example  and  all  legiti- 
mate encouragement  and  assistance  to  persuade  other  nations  to 
return  to  the  days  of  peace  and  good  will  "  Clearly  that  stood  for 
neutrality.  But  compare  it  to  his  Chicago  speech  deUvcred  In 
October.  1937.  "When  an  epidemic  of  phyalcal  disease  starts  to 
spread  the  community  approves  and  joins  in  a  quarantine  •  •  •  •• 
Now.  we  have  lost  neutrality. 

In  hia  Chautauqua.  N.  Y..  speech  of  Augtwt.  193«.  the  President 
said.  "I  wish  I  could  keep  war  from  all  nations:  but  that  is  beyond 
my  power.  I  can  at  least  make  certain  that  no  act  of  the  United 
States  helps  to  produce  or  promote  war."  Compare  that  with  his 
statement  made  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  January,  "Words 
may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the  only  means  of  commanding  a 
decent  respect  for  the  c^lnlons  of  mankind.  There  are  many 
methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere 
war,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressive  govemmenu  the  agKresata 
sentiments  of  our  own  people." 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  more  recently  the  President  released  the 
following  sUtement:  "We  are  against  any  entangling  alliances, 
obviotisly." 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  President  supported  the 
recent  negotiaUons  between  a  French  air  mission  and  an  American 
company  for  the  purchase  of  American-made  military  airplanes  of 
an  advanced  design.  I  favor  the  sale  of  planes  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  or  to  any  other  nation,  on  a  cash  basis,  provided 
that  the  United  States  has  the  right  of  priority  of  purchase  on 
all  new  military  developments.  But  I  do  object  to  the  secret  and 
unusual  way  in  which  this  current  deal  was  handled.  Naturally 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  dictatorial  methods  or  the  ideologies  of 
any  of  the  dictator  naUons.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  official  of  this  Government  should  take  such  a  drastic  step; 
a  step  which  overturns  our  basic  foreign  policy  of  friendly  rela- 
tions to  all.  and  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

The  unfortunate  crash  of  this  airplane  warns  the  American 
people  that  the  foreign  policy  of  their  government,  the  very  bed- 
rock of  all  our  foreign  rriatlons.  Is  subject  to  change  oveniight  at 
the  whims  of  the  Chief  Executive.  I  believe  alliances  or  secret 
agreements  between  the  United  SUtes  and  foreign  governments  are 
of  primary  Interest  to  the  American  people.  Alliances  and  agree- 
ments may  lead  us  into  war.  Whether  we  fight  a  "Just"  war  or  an 
"tmjust"  war,  millions  of  ovr  yoting  men  will  never  car*.  In  any 
war  they  will  be  among  the  dead.  Our  desire  for  peace  or  war  Is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Therefore,  our  poUcy  is  a  subject 
for  all  our  people  to  decide.  If  we  do  not  want  war.  let  los  not 
take  any  steps  in  that  direction. 

For  our  foreign  policy  we  can  adopt  either  the  processes  of  war 
or  the  processes  of  peace.  The  processes  of  war  Involve  foreign 
commitments  and  alliances;  meddling  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
foreign  nations;  sanctions,  embargoes  and  boycott;  charges  and 
tirades  by  irresponsible  officials;  propaganda  campaigns  to  incite 
mob  action;  the  creation  of  incidents  to  arouse  public  oplnkn; 
the  recall  of  ambassadors  and  ministers.  The  processes  of  war  also 
involve  secret  conferences  upon  mattera  of  which  the  American 
public  is  kept  in  Ignorance  plus  the  determination  to  defend  inter- 
national morality  and  to  act  aa  a  world  policeman. 

The  processes  of  peace  Involve  minding  our  ou-n  buslncM;  tAH^f 
steps  to  see  that  America  renuUns  neutral  whenever  possible;  offer- 
ing to  act  as  mediator  in  solving  differences  between  nations; 
promoting  conferences  looking  toward  ttie  limitation  of  world  arms- 
nicnts.  Tbe  processes  of  peace  mean  the  building  of  adequate 
military,  naval,  and  air  forces  to  defeiKl  the  United  States  and  lU 
neighbors,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  against  foreign  aggreaaion. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  adopt  both  the  processes  of  war 
and  the  processes  of  peace.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  have  what 
some  choose  to  term  "collective  security  without  also  adopting  • 
policy  of  entangling  alliances.  The  Roosevelt  administration  haa 
tried  to  adopt  some  of  the  elements  of  the  international  philosophy 
and  some  of  the  elements  of  the  isolation  philosophy.  Such  a 
procedure  has  resulted  in  disaster.  So  far  as  a  foreign  policy  ia 
concerned  the  administration  is  upon  the  boms  at  a  dllemxna. 
and  luiiess  the  people  speak,  it  will  remain  there. 

I  do  not  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  a  foreign  policy  t>ased  upon 
Isolation.  Modem  science  has  robbed  America  of  the  effectlvenesa 
of  such  a  program.  But  we  can  couple  our  traditional  foreign 
policy  with  a  sensible,  workable.  Neutrality  Act.  The  result  will  be 
a  new  program  which  will  more  neaxly  satisfy  the  reauixementa  ol 
peace. 
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Prcedom  of  th«  seas,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  open  door  In 
the  Far  Ea.st.  have  been  the  basis  of  American  foreign  relations. 
They  can  so  continue  only  if  our  present  Neutrality  Act  is  amended. 
The  discretion  of  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  exiSts  between  t-AO 
nations  should  rest  with  the  Congress  rather  than  with  the  Chief 
Exprutlve.  The  decision  of  war  or  peace  Is  too  great  to  leave 
In  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  As  Tolstoy  once  said,  "War  Is  such  a 
terrible,  such  an  atrocious  thing,  that  no  man,  especially  no 
Christian  man,  has  the  right  to  assume  the  reepousiblllty  of 
beginning  It." 

A  change  should  be  undertaken  to  make  the  Neutrality  Act  more 
workable,  and  more  in  line  with  our  desire  for  continued  peace. 
Under  the  present  act  we  defeat  our  own  purpose.  Its  enforce- 
ment is  the  one  thing  most  likely  to  draw  us  into  any  world 
conflict.  The  whole  field  of  international  law  stands  behind  the 
traditional  American  foreign  pcUcy  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We 
should  be  willing  to  further  insure  peace  by  a  few  simple  cur- 
tailments In  our  rights  of  trade  during  wartime.  Let  us  remember 
that  most  wars  start  as  the  result  of  international  Incidents:  there- 
fore, it  should  be  our  desire  to  prevent  the  occvirrence  of  those 
Incidents. 

Once  the  manifest  destiny  of  ovir  Nation  meant  the  dominant 
expansion  of  America  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Far  East. 
Yankee  Imperialism  was  feared  and  respected.  Today  we  do  not 
want  our  neighbors  to  fear  us.  We  do  want  the  respect  of  the 
world.  Oiir  manifest  destiny  is  to  keep  unspoiled  the  best  example 
in  our  civilization  of  a  democracy  that  works — free  from  the  plots. 

Elans,  smd  diseases  of  European  politics.  That  destiny  can  best 
e  met  by  formulating  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  the  processes 
of  peace — and  sticking  to  it.  Let  the  American  public  demand 
of  their  President  and  of  their  Congress  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  processes  of  peace.  Let  us  demand  an  end  of  guile,  secrecy, 
and  the  mj-stlflcatlon  which  stirrounds  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  Only  by  honesty,  consistency,  and  confidence  can  we 
have  a  foreign  policy  suitable  for  America.  Today  America  must 
move  deliberately,  without  threat  or  bluster,  and  in  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 


New  Housing  As  a  Job  Provider 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  FebTuary  21  (leoislative  day  of  Monday,  February 

20).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  WEEKLY 
NEWS  SERVICE  OP  FEBRUARY  18,  1939 


Mr.  WAGNER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  housing,  taken 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Serv- 
ice of  February  18.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    American    Federation    of    Labor    Weekly   News    Service    of 

February  18,  19391 

NKW  HOtTSnro  AS  JOB  PKOVIOES 

The  tremendous  possibilities  of  work  for  millions  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  providing  adequate  housing  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  working  men  and  women  in  the  low-income  groups  are  pointedly 
revealed  In  recent  figures  compiled  by  the  American  Federation  of 
lAbor  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  National  Planning 
Board,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  groups  of  industry,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  consumers,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  In- 
▼estors  to  lend  their  Idle  funds  for  Industrial  expansion. 

Declaring  that  a  "program  to  rehouse  our  population  living  In 
sltim  areas"  would  be  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the  admitted 
social  need  for  housing,  the  A.  P.  of  L.  said: 

•The  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  m  1940  It  will  build  90,000  low-rent  homes  and  give  Jobs 
to  213.000  persons  producing  materials  and  erecting  the  houses. 
But  this  is  a  very  small  beginning  compared  to  the  need.  For  over 
and  above  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  program  end  the 
maximum  private  industry  will  build,  there  Is  need  for  710.000 
homes  which  have  not  been  planned  for.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
need  is  in  low-rent  homes  which  are  not  profitable  for  private  In- 
dustry. To  build  these  homes  would  employ  1.683.000  persons.  In 
all.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  need  to  build  1300.000  new  homes 
each  year  for  the  next  10  years.  This  would  create  3,081,000  Jobs 
yearly." 

In  the  Important  field  of  'How-rent  homes  which  are  not  profitable 
for  private  industry"  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  has 
already  allocated  the  $900,000,000  m  loans  for  this  purpose  author- 
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The  Sil ^er  Program 


EXTENSIO;^  OF  REMARKS 


or 

.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

)ELAWARE 

C  F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

{legslative  day  of  Monday,  February 
9).  1929 


EDITORIAL  PROM  W^SHINGTON  EVENINO  STAR 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  P  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ap]  >endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 

:.)  Evening  Star  of  February  20, 
Cloud." 
There  being  no  objectiorl.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fcUows: 


from  the  Washington  (D. 
1939,  entitled  "Silver-Linec 


(Prom  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  20,  1939] 


SILVia -LINED    CLOUD 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


pnrcfaasmg  at  home  might  be  acceptable  but  the  situation  seems 
to  call  for  more  logical  reasons  for  preserving  a  failing  pc^cy, 
88  percent  of  i^xich  involves  the  foreign  market.  Just  to  pile  tip 
tons  of  metal  which  is  serving  no  useful  ptirpoae. 


Cotton  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  21  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  February 

20).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DB.  M.  F.  DICKINSON 


ISis,  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday,  January  24 
last.  Dr.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  manager  of  the 
insurance  department  of  the  Arkansas  division  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  delivered 
at  Chicago  a  very  interesting  and  able  radio  address  on  the 
cotton  prc^am,  having  particular  reference  to  Government 
protection  for  the  family-size  fanner.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  inserted  In  the  CoirciuEssioirAL 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrf.ss  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  Boutb  extend  greetings  to  the  farmers  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  Nation.  Liet  me  express  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  and  to  President  Vesecky,  of  the  National  Parmers 
Union,  the  appreciation  of  both  the  southern  farmers  and  myself 
tea  thiB  opportunity  to  present  our  cause  to  tiie  Nation. 

It  is  a  i}ecullar  twist  of  fate  that  would  bring  poverty  and  even 
hunger  to  so  many  people  in  this,  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth — 
a  Nation  that,  although  comprising  only  7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  has  35  percent  of  aU  the  railroads.  45  percent 
of  the  radios,  one-half  of  all  the  telephones,  and  70  percent  of 
all  the  automobiles  in  the  world.  A  Nation  that  uses  60  percent 
of  all  the  sUk,  of  aU  the  petroleiun  products,  of  the  rubber,  and 
of  aU  the  coffee  in  the  world.  But  regardless  of  this  wonderful 
sbowlng.  regardless  of  aU  oX  our  wealth,  our  great  manufacturing 
Industries,  our  natural  resources,  our  tranqxirt&tion  facilities.  w« 
find  eleven  to  twelve  million  people  still  unemployed,  with  3.000,000 
Xanailies  on  relief. 

WlUle  we  realize  tliat  legislation  alone  cannot  restore  pros- 
perity to  agrlcultvire  of  the  Nation,  yet  our  lawmakers  can  help  In 
many  ways.  For  example,  farm  tenancy  has  been  Increasing  r^>- 
Idly,  especially  In  the  Middle  West  and  m  the  South.  The  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  at  the  best  is  a  mere  gesture  in.  making  borne 
owners  of  these  tenants.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  bill 
Senator  Lee.  of  Oklahoma,  mtroduced  in  the  last  Congress  pro- 
vldmg  that  Insurance  companies.  Federal  land  banks,  or  large  pri- 
vate landow^ners  may  cut  their  farms  Into  famUy-sized  tracts  and 
sell   to   tenants,   the   Government,  to    Insure   tne    purchase    money, 

grovlded  both  the  purchasers  and  the  farms  are  approved  by  F.  8.  A. 
uch  a  law  properly  administered  would  really  accomplish  some- 
thing m  putting  dispossessed  farmers  back  as  home  owners. 

But  as  1  am  speaking  to  you  today  els  a  member  of  the  cotton 
commodity  committee  of  the  National  Parmers  Union.  I  sliaU  con- 
fine my  remarks  largely  to  the  southern  farmer,  and  more  directly 
to  the  southern  cotton  farmer's  problems.  In  doing  so  I  shall  speak 
frankly  not  only  to  our  own  southern  people  but  to  the  farmers, 
the  bxisinessmen,  and  the  statesmen  tliroughout  other  sections  of 
the  Nation.  I  say  this  because  It  Is  apparent  that  one  of  the  re- 
sults. If  not  the  purpose,  of  the  present  farm  bill  as  It  applies  to 
cotton  is  to  drive  the  upland  farmer  out  of  the  cotton  business, 
reserving  the  growing  of  cotton  to  the  plantation  owners  either 
corporate  or  private,  in  the  Delta  sections.  When  this  one  and  one- 
half  million  upland  families  are  forced  to  abandon  growing  cotton, 
and  that  time  is  not  far  off  If  we  continue  under  the  present  con- 
trol program,  they  must  turn  to  other  Unes  of  agriculture.  The 
Extension  Service  throughout  the  South  Is  encouragmg  them  to 
take  up  dalr3rlng.  livestock  feeding,  trucking,  and  In  some  sections 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  crops.  You  northern  farmers  and 
your  lawmakers  can  readily  urxlerstand  what  this  will  mean  to 
your  markets.  Let  us  asrrume  that  this  million  and  one-half 
farmers  branched  into  competitive  farming  against  you  and  aver- 
aged only  30  acres  of  wheat  to  the  family,  growing  10  bushels  per 
acre,  and  10  cows  producmg  butterfat;  this  would  mean  450,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  adcled  to  the  already  overproduction  of  wheat  In 
this  country.  It  would  mean  15.000.000  more  cows  producing  dairy 
products  to  be  added  to  the  already  weU-suppiled  market  of 
butterfat. 


&I5 

In  other  words,  it  would  inereaae  the  production  of  wheat  tn 
this  cotmtry  about  SO  percent,  aod  almost  double  otir  dairy  pro- 
duction. This  would  bankrupt  the  farmers  in  other  secuons  with- 
out benefiting  anybody  except  the  large  plantaUon  owners  growing 
cotton  in  the  South.  Therefore,  the  fanners  of  the  North,  the 
Bast,  and  the  West  sliould  be  vltaUy  interested  In  a  cotton  fann- 
ers' program  that  will  enable  the  farmers  o*  the  South  to  con- 
tmue  growmg  cotton.  Although  President  Roosevelt  told  us  mora 
than  5  years  ago  that  the  prices  of  farm  producu  must  be  In- 
creased to  the  pomt  of  enabling  the  farmers  to  enjoy  a  deeent 
standard  of  Uvlng,  we  sold  our  cotton  this  last  y«ar  for  about  •• 
a  bale  less  than  It  was  selling  when  he  macte  this  speech  tn 
October  1933. 

We  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  N.  K.  C.  report  »»«•<«•  to  tb» 
PrastdeDt  last  sianmer  to  refresh  your  minds  as  to  the  terrible  eon- 
ditlons  that  exist  in  the  cotton  fields  of  tlie  Southland,  nils 
report  to  the  President  said  that  even  In  prosperous  Ifiias  the 
southern  farmers'  mcome  averaged  only  tlSd;  that  the  68  per- 
cent  of  the  farm  population  in  the  South  who  are  aharecroppan 
had  an  average  annual  Incoove  ranging  from  $38  to  t87,  or  gTS 
per  faoally.  aofd.  remember.  |78  Is  an  average  ol  only  SO  oenti  pm 
day.  "^ 

When  the  present  program  at  crop  coDtrol  went  mto  effect,  each 
farm  was  cut  40  percent  below  Its  fr-year  avenge  of  1938-83. 
ThJa  i^>pUed  not  only  to  the  piantaUooa.  but  to  the  hlU  fanners 
who  were  cultivating  only  enough  acres  to  prodiaoe  soAelent  OMih 
m(»iey  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  With  this  40  peitxnt  cut.  thev 
were  not  left  with  eufflcient  acres  to  produce  enough  cotton  to 
enable  them  to  support  their  families  and  pay  the  Inteieet  and 
principal  on  their  mortgage  debts — the  result  being  the  If  cf 
many  thousand  komes  through  foreclosure. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  an  ofBcial  connected  with  twm-<lebC  adjtBsft- 
ment  in  one  of  our  Southern  States  made  the  raaark  to  mc  that 
unless  we  could  have  a  change  m  ourpreaent  oontrol  program  many 
small-home  owners  were  doomed.  He  said  he  and  his  oommlttee 
had  been  trying  to  adjust  a  fanner's  debt  that  day  and  found  th«t 
he  was  allowed  only  2.7  acfcs  for  cotton.  This  would  produce 
bartiy  one  bale,  and  even  at  16  centa  per  pouiMl,  or  twice  what  we 
received  for  it  thia  year,  tt  would  give  htrn  a  cash  income  from 
his  cotton  of  only  tao.  This  farmer  had  no  future  ps^srlng  ability, 
and  under  the  present  program  cannot  have  It. 

This  last  year  the  Delta  farmers  were  allowed  from  81  percent  to 
40  percent  of  their  culUvatable  acreage  for  cotton,  while  the  hill 
farmers  were  allowed  only  25  percent  and  leaa.  With  theee  reduc- 
tions in  acreage  from  year  to  year,  there  could  be  but  one  effect. 
The  plantation  ownons  and  landlords  at  smaller  tracte  vwlng  ten- 
anU  could  no  longer  use  all  at  their  tenant*.  They  could  not  be 
responsible  for  food  and  clothing  for  them  and  their  famlllea. 
Therefore,  these  tenants  were  asked  to  move  from  the  f arma.  Thoa- 
sands  upon  thousands  were  thrown  out  at  their  homee  onto  the 
highways  without  food  or  shelter,  without  a  place  to  move.  >M 
without  a  dollar  with  which  to  move  had  they  known  where  to  go. 
Suffering  from  himger  and  cdd.  they  were  subjected  to  the  ravagee 
of  disease.  Some  committed  suicide,  others  died  from  hunger  and 
exposure.  The  Government  was  forced  to  step  in  through  its  relief 
agencies  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  feeding,  clothmg.  and 
housing  these  unfortunate  tenants. 

Only  recently  you  have  read  In  your  papers  about  the  thousanda 
of  sharecroppers  camped  along  the  highways  in  aoutheastem  Mle- 
Boun,  because  of  ejections  from  their  ixxnes  made  necessary  by  the 
present  cotton  acreage  control  program.  Many  of  us  are  Inclined 
to  place  all  the  blame  for  such  seeming  Inhumanltarism  upon  the 
planUtion  owners  or  landlords,  but  remember  they  can  no  longer 
use  these  families,  therefore  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  tlielr 
maintenance.  The  farm  program  that  chaneed  the  methods  at 
farming  in  the  South  is  whoUy  reaponalble  for  all  this  siilferlng 
among  our  people  and  not  the  landlords.  Do  you  wonder,  then, 
that  although  the  South's  population  comprises  28  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  our  income  is  only  12  percent  erf  the  national 
income?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  South  has  been  dubbed  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  of  the  Nation  by  our  President?  Do  you  wonder 
that  three-fourths  of  all  the  chUdren  t>etween  the  ages  of  10  and 
16  years  employed  in  the  United  SUtes  are  Southern  Ix^ys  and 
girlB?  On  several  himdred  thousand  of  these  cotton  farms  you 
will  find  children  much  yoimger  going  to  the  fields  with  their 
parents;  yes.  mere  babies  7  and  8  yearn  of  age.  Professional  social 
workers,  who  have  overrun  Washington  during  the  last  few  yearsi 
work  themselves  Into  a  lather  of  Indignation  over  the  plight  of 
women  and  children  employees  at  sweatshops.  The  mmimum-wage 
bill  and  generous  relief  donations  t3rplfy  our  Oovcmment's  efforts 
to  alleviate  distress  among  these  classes. 

Who  now  will  deny  the  human  misery  thst  stalks  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South? 

Is  there  no  compassion  for  the  little  children  who  slave  under  a 
broiling  «run.  wielding  hoes  or  dragging  heavy  cotton  sacks  for  long 
weary  hours,  breaking  their  little  bodies  in  toll  in  ordfr  that  their 
parents  may  realize  Just  barely  enough  ca*.h  Inccrae  each  year  to 
half  feed  them  on  corn  bread,  sorghum  molasse*.  and  cottonseed-cdl 
gravy,  and  half  clothe  thpm  In  flour  and  fertiliser  sacks? 

Is  there  no  Indignation  against  the  system  of  crop  oontrol  that 
condemns  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  on  southern  cotton 
farms  to  longer  hours  of  labor  and  to  more  grueling  toll  than 
were  ever  known  to  employees  of  so-called  eastern  sweatshopst 

The  employeee  of  sweatshop  factories  are  now  given  protection 
In  the  minimum-wage  law  enacted  by  the  1938  Congress.  The 
five-bale  parity  plan   which   we   are   offering   would   give   cotton 
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farmers  sufflclent  Income  to  curtail  child  labor  In  their  fields,  to 
properly  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  to  give  their  womenfolk  some 
relief  from  care  and  bitter  toll. 

Are  the  women  and  children  of  southern  cotton  farmers  less 
■ensitlve  to  pbjrslcal  privation  or  less  deserving  than  those  whom 
Ofur  Government  has  already  helped? 

Remember,  too,  these  women  and  children  in  the  sweatshops  work 
only  7  or  8  hours  a  day.  while  the  women  and  children  In  the  cotton 
fields  work  from  sun-up  to  sun-down.  10  to  12  hours  a  day.  Does 
It  not  make  your  heart  bleed  when  you  see  little  children  6  and  7 
years  old  dragging  a  cotton  sack  with  the  perspiration  streaming 
from  their  little  cheeks:  a  little  child  5  years  old  taking  care  of  a 
tiny  baby  out  In  the  cotton  field  while  their  mother  breaks  her  back 
picking  cotton? 

Is  there  no  resentment  against  a  program  that  has  driven  one-half 
million  families  from  our  cotton  farms  onto  W.  P.  A.? 

But  you  have  another  reason  to  come  to  our  help  In  sectirlng  leg- 
islation to  place  a  floor  under  the  Income  of  these  cotton-growing 
families.  You,  Mr.  Citizen,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  you 
from  the  sunny  slopes  of  beautLf\il  California,  you  from  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  Washington  and  Montana,  and  you  from  the  ocean- 
lapped  shores  of  New  England  are  being  taxed  to  feed  and  clothe 
these  poor  unfortunate  tenants  and  sharecroppers  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  farm  by  our  present  farm  program.  Now,  If  the 
program  Is  to  be  continued,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciolttire  says  It 
will  be.  and  our  up-land  farmers  are  driven  from  the  cotton- 
producing  btislness  and  thereby  forced  to  take  up  the  growing  of 
wheat,  dairy  products,  livestock,  truck,  and  fruit  and  other  cr(^» 
that  you  farmers  are  now  producing,  you  will  stiffer,  indeed,  through 
your  markets. 

So  I  desire  to  Impress  upon  your  minds  most  forcefully  that  you 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  farmer. 
Tou  are  Interested  In  keeping  him  in  the  cotton-producing  biisl- 
ness.  The  South  Is  easentlally  adapted  to  growing  cotton.  We  have 
the  climate,  the  soil,  the  equipment,  and  the  labor.  We  know  how 
to  produce  cotton.  It  will  take  us  some  time,  of  course,  to  leam 
to  produce  dairy  products  as  cheaply  as  you  do.  to  leam  how  to 
protect  our  fruit  trees  from  Insects  and  disease,  but  we  will  learn 
It:  and,  with  ovir  3  to  4  months  more  of  green  pastures  for  our  dairy 
cows  and  livestock  and  our  mild  winters,  wc  will  be  able  to  produce 
these  products  cheaper  than  you  folk  of  the  Northern  States  can.  We 
plead  with  you  In  the  name  of  suffering  humanity  to  Join  us  In  oiir 
efforts  to  have  Secretary  Wallace  and  the  Congress  abandon  the 
present  cotton-acreage-control  program  that  is  so  rapidly  destroying 
the  South  and  Its  people,  and  that  If  continued  will  force  us  to  be- 
come strong  competitors  of  yours,  thereby  destroying  you  fanners 
of  other  regions  of  the  Nation  by  creating  surpluses  of  the  products 
you  are  now  producing.  Yoxa  answer  is.  "Submit  a  sound  program 
that  will  put  us  back  on  the  road  to  prosperity." 

In  answer  to  that,  the  National  Farmers  Union  has  accepted  the 
challenge  by  offering  you  the  domestic-allotment  plan  with  the  five- 
bale  pjarlty  feature  as  the  mechanics  for  distributing  the  American- 
consumed  cotton  to  the  individual  cotton  growers,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  family-sized  farmer.  By  the  domestic-allotment  plan  we 
mean  the  Government  Is  to  guarantee  to  the  southern  cotton  growers 
parity  or  cost  of  production  on  that  part  of  the  cotton  that  Is  con- 
sumed in  America.  They  can  do  this  in  two  ways,  either  have  the 
farmer  sell  his  cotton  on  the  market  and  let  the  Government  sub- 
sidize the  difference  between  the  market  and  16  cents  a  pound  or 
whatever  cost  of  production  might  be:  or.  preferably,  the  Govern- 
ment may  protect  the  cotton  market  In  America  by  tariffs  against 
the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  manufactured  goods  from  cotton 
and  other  competitive  fibers. 

Under  this  plan  the  Government  would  not  have  to  spend  one 
dime  to  ^arantee  the  farmer  cost  of  production.  By  the  five-bale 
feature  we  mean  that  each  family  shall  be  entitled,  as  his  allotment 
of  that  part  of  the  crop  to  l>e  consumed  in  America,  all  he  produces 
up  to  and  Including  five  bales.  If  he  desires  to  grow  more  than 
live  bales,  he  must  be  content  to  sell  it  on  the  world  market.  Each 
farmer  would  be  left  to  grow  as  much  as  he  pleases.  This  would  put 
the  cotton  growers  back  into  the  bidding  for  their  lost  markets  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  has  been 
Invested  In  cotton  loans.  This  plan  Is  sound  and  practical.  We 
have  one  and  three-fourths  million  farmers  producing  since  control 
%  little  less  than  3.000,000  bales.  We  have  three-fourths  million 
more  farmers  that  wovild  have  five  bales  each,  or  three  and  three- 
fourths  million  bales,  making  a  total  of  six  and  one-half  to  six  and 
three-fourths  million  bales  on  which  the  Government  would  guar- 
antee parity.  This  is  our  average  American  consimaptlon;  of  course, 
if  the  plan  encourages  the  one  and  one-half  million  upland  farmers 
to  increase  their  production  to,  say,  4.000,000  bales,  making  a  total 
required  allotment  of  seven  and  three-fourths  million  bales,  we 
would  Just  reduce  the  number  of  bales  per  family  to  four  and  one- 
half  bales  each.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  five-bale  allotment  should 
fall  imder  the  domestic  consumption,  then  we  would  increase  the 
family  allotment  to  five  and  one-half  or  six  bales  per  family. 

We  imderstand  you  have  the  same  problem  of  protecting  the 
family  size  wheat  grower  against  the  corporation  wheat  ranches  of 
the  Campbells  and  Clarks  and  others  as  we  have  It  down  Soutb. 
We  believe,  however,  the  principle  of  the  five-bale  distribution  of 
the  American  consumed  cotton  could  be  applied  just  as  success- 
fully to  the  dlstrtbutlon  of  the  wheat  to  be  consumed  in  America. 
While  the  control  program  may  have  been  all  right  for  your  prod- 
ucts, it  does  not  work  with  cotton.  It  has  helped  to  lose  our 
foreign  market,  probably  forever.  It  has  driven  tenants  from  the 
I>lantatlons  and  smaller  farms  onto  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls.  It  has 
caused  farmers  to  lose  their  homes  by  the  thousands  and  it  is 
gradually  driving  them  into  other  lines  of  agriculture  in  competi- 


tion with  you,  and  remember  Congressman  Bolleau,  of  Wisconsin, 
said  a  year  ago,  in  discussing  the  present  farm  bill  in  Congresa. 
that  if  the  South  Increased  tl  e  production  of  dairy  products  only 
14  percent  it  wovild  bankrupt  the  dairymen  of  Wisconsin  and  New 
England.  Our  thought  is  that  the  South  can  be  saved — that  It  can 
be  lifted  from  the  position  of  tjelng  the  No.  1  economic  problem  of 
the  Nation — that  the  farmers  )f  the  South  can  have  their  standard 
of  living  raised — that  those  w  lo  have  been  driven  from  the  farms 
on  to  W.  P.  A.  can  be  return  ?d  to  the  farms.  That  tenancy  can 
gradually  be  eliminated  an( .  homeowners  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof,  but  this  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram as  It  relates  to  cotton.  ^  Ve  believe  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
two-price  plan  for  his  products.  Just  as  industry  has  a  two-price 
plan  for  their  products  thra  ugh  tariff  protection.  Do  you  not 
wonder  that  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  stay  in  business  as  long 
as  they  have  when  our  manufacturers  through  protection  of  our 
Government,  whom  we  all  su]  port  through  taxes,  are  permitted  to 
sell  a  mowing  machine  to  the  American  farmers  for  $52  more  than 
they  sell  the  same  machine  ;o  his  competitor  farmers  in  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af  lea;  when  they  are  permitted  to  sell 
a  wagon  to  American  farmers  for  $50  more  than  they  sell  the  same 
wagon  to  his  competitors  In  t  lese  other  countries,  tills  being  true 
of  all  other  farming  implemiints,  fencing  wire,  and  other  tariff- 
protected  products  of  our  American  factories  that  the  farmers 
must  buy. 

Yes:  our  manvifacturers  ha"e  one  price  for  their  products  con- 
sumed In  America  through  talff  protection.  The  balance  of  their 
products  they  sell  to  forelgi  trade  on  the  world  market.  Are 
not  the  farmers  of  America  pntltled  to  the  same  protection  for 
their  products?  Give  them  dne  price  for  all  their  products  con- 
stimed  In  America  and  then  let  them,  as  Industry  does,  sell  their 
surplus  on  the  world  market  at  the  prevailing  prices.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  unfair  about  this. 

Do  not  criticize  us  too  sei  erely  for  the  unfortunate  economic 
condition*  of  the  South  as  H-e  ha^e  not  had  a  fair  break  witlx 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  from  the  Congress  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  been  handicapped  with  high  tartffs  on  the  things  we 
must  buy  and  have  been  foiced  to  sell  cxur  products  on  a  com- 
petitive market  with  the  w!  lole  world.  We  have  been  greatly 
hampered  In  the  developmen  of  Industries  by  high  freight  rat^ 
not  imposed  upon  other  parti  of  the  coimtry.  We  have  accepted 
and  have  complied  to  the  lett  ;r  with  all  farm  bills  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Departme  it  of  Agriculture.  We  have  accepted 
reciprocal-trade  agreements,  bat  it  Is  hard  to  understand  how  the 
South  can  profit  by  trade  a^eements  that  permit  vegetable  olla 
to  be  Imported  free  of  tariff '  which  cheapen  our  cottonseed  and 
soybean  oils.  We  are  convinced  that  if  tartffs  are  to  be  levied 
on  the  importation  of  manufactured  products  they  must  be 
levied  on  the  Importation  ol  agricultural  products.  Either  the 
whole  Nation  should  be  on  a  free-trade  basis  or  It  should  be  on 
a  protective-tariff  basis,  fum  shing  a  shelter  for  agriculture  both 
In  the  North  and  In  the  Sou  h.  ^_ 

Therefore  we  ask  you  f aimers,  businessmen,  and  lawmakers 
throughout  the  Nation  to  help  us  get  for  the  American  farmers  this 
two-prtce  plan,  familiarly  kndwn  as  the  domestic-allotment  plan. 
But  if  you  give  us  the  dome  tlc-allotnient  plan  and  then  do  not 
provide  for  an  equitable  dlstrj  butlon  of  that  part  of  the  crop  to  be 
consumed  by  the  Amertcan  p  eople  among  the  Individual  farmers, 
thus  protecting  the  family-sl]«  farmer,  you  still  will  not  save  the 
great  masses,  the  one  and  om  -half  million  cotton  growers  referred 
to  In  the  early  part  of  my  dli  cusslon.  When  the  Congress  opened 
lands  for  homesteads  they  dd  not  say  to  one  farmer,  "You  can 
homestead  only  40  acres  beciuse  you  have  owned  only  80  acres 
during  the  last  5  years,  or  you  cannot  homestead  at  all  because  you 
have  not  owned  any  land  during  the  last  5  years,"  and  then  say 
to  another  citizen,  "You  can  homestead  3,odb  acres  becavise  you 
have  owned  6,000  acres  durinj  the  last  5  years."  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  do  under  the  present  farm  bill.  No;  they  said  to 
each  farmer,  "You  can  homestead  160  acres,  no  more."  WTiy  should 
not  Congress  distribute  the  i  .mertcan-consumed  part  of  the  crop 
among  the  different  cotton-j  rowing  families  on  the  same  basis, 
or  five  bales  to  the  family,  pr  jvlded  the  family  grows  five  bales? 

This  will  enco\u"age  the  p  antatlon  owner  to  put  his  tenants 
back  on  his  farm,  as  each  te:  xant  will  get  his  five-bale  allotment. 
The  plantation  owner  will  be  1  teneflted,  as  he  will  get  his  customary 
rental — one-foiirth  If  an  ordln  iry  renter;  one-half  If  a  sharecropper. 
Therefore  the  plan  will  be  lair  to  the  little  farmer  and  fair  to 
the  big  farmer.  It  will  be  fiir  to  the  Government,  because  the 
taxpayers  will  be  relieved  of  more  than  one-half  million  families 
now  on  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  aai  they  are  placed  back  on  the  farms, 
and  now  costing  the  Government  $200,000,000  a  year.  This  will  give 
the  southern  cotton-growing  families  purchasing  power  to  buy 
fruits  of  the  States  of  Washington,  California,  and  New  York;  to 
buy  dairy  products  of  Wisconsin  and  New  England:  to  buy  wheat 
of  the  Great  Plains.  It  will  gl  ve  them  purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
products  of  our  factories,  as  clothing,  mattresses,  blankets,  bed- 
sheets,  farming  Implements,  a  iitomoblles.  and  trucks. 

Many  of  those  trying  to  gi/e  farm  relief  have  lost  sight  of  the 
human  equation  of  the  cotton  problem.  They  are  so  concerned 
with  the  number  of  acres  hat  they  have  no  time  and  little 
thought  for  the  number  of  families  who  are  being  lost  In  the 
shuffle  of  allotments. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  consider  production  or  anything 
else  except  human  need  when  he  called  on  the  Congress  to  "put 
a  floor  under  the  income  of  vage  earners"  through  enactment  of 
a  minimum-wage,  maximum-  rtour  law.  So,  let  vis  agtdn  consider 
the  human  need  and  place  a  :  loor  under  the  income  of  the  farmers 
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erf  America.  Perhaps  that  small  percentage  of  the  farming  lands 
In  the  rich  river-bottom  areas  could  produce  siifflcient  cotton  for 
all  our  needs  through  intensive  power  cxUtivatlon.  But  more  than 
2,000.000  Southern  families  deserve  the  right  to  make  their  own 
living.  They  are  already  with  us.  Birth  control  will  not  solve 
their  Immediate  problem.  Today's  problem  must  t)e  met  today. 
The  flve-bale  parity  plan  would"  put  a  fixed  floor  under  the  in- 
come of  every  cotton -growing  family;  It  would  provide  work  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  thousands  now  groveling  In  politically  made 
work  which  in  a  large  part  must  necessarily  be  a  sham  so  far  as 
actual  achievement   is  concerned. 

We  of  the  cotton  South  who  are  working  toward  enactment  of 
this  plan  Into  law  ask  you  to  Join  us  in  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  merely  to  do  for  Southern  cotton -growing 
families  what  they  have  done  for  wage  earners  in  manufacturing 
and  for  the  unemployed  who  have  been  given  peaces  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls,  the  right  to  work  and  to  a  living  wage  as  a 
reward. 

We  call  upon  3rou  cotton  farmers  to  rise  up  and  demand  your 
rights:  to  express  yourselves  as  free  citizens  and  not  sit  in  tongue- 
tied  fear  of  political  bossism;  to  step  forth  as  stalwart  sentries  at 
the  post  of  duty  designated  for  the  pioneer  husbandmen  by 
Thomas  Jefferson — defenders  of  human  freedom  on  this  earth  <rf 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  few  the  people."' 

We  call  upon  every  patriotic  southerner  to  Join  us  In  a  move- 
ment that  will  put  the  underprivileged  classes  of  our  southland 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  other  American  groups,  and  that  will 
fit  them  for  larger  contributions  to  national  prosperity  and  progress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

20).  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CLAUDE    PEPPER.    OP    FLORIDA. 

JANUARY  21.   1939 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  Saturday,  January  21,  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMi.  Pepper].  His  topic  was  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends,  you  know  that  the  Senate  Is  now  determining  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
Buppxirt  of  the  work  relief  program  between  now  and  the  80th  of 
June,  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  President,  after  con- 
sultations with  the  W.  P.  A.  Adnklnistrator.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  other  informed  and  rareful  advisors,  recommended  to 
the  Congress  the  pro\'islon  of  $875  000.000  for  this  purpose.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  declined  even  to  introduce  the  bill  providing  for 
the  amoimt  the  President  requested — $875.000.000 — but  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  only  $725,000,000.  The  House  impropriations 
Committee  approved  this  figure,  which  meant  a  reduction  of 
$150,000,000  in  the  cvirrent  rate  of  Federal  expenditure  for  the 
work  relief  program.  The  matter  was  handled  in  such  a  way  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  tills  $160,000,000  cut  with- 
out a  record  vote.  "Hius.  a  bill  providing  for  $725,000,000  instead 
of  $875,000,000  as  the  President  recommended,  has  oome  to  tb« 
Senate. 

There  are  two  Ideas  about  the  matter  of  the  Government  help- 
ing the  people  to  better  their  condition.  One  idea  was  expressed 
In  1932  by  the  Honc»«ble  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  the  Nation's 
Business,  and  at  that  time  assistant  director  of  President  Hoover's 
organization  on  xmemployment  relief.  Mr.  Thorpe  said:  "When 
England  first  began  to  take  care  of  the  tinemployed,  she.  like 
Rome,  had  no  Idea  that  It  would  lead  to  the  dole.  England,  as 
we  are  doing  today  In  the  United  States,  developed  a  sloppy 
•entlmentallsm  that  the  Government  should  care  for  its   people. 

"When  old-age  pensions  were  adopted,  England  took  the  first 
•tep  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  thrift.  Labor  exchanges  and 
uncmploj-ment  Insurance  were  then  introduced,  on  the  idiotic  Idea 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find  its  citizens  work." 

The  American  people  In  the  election  of  1932  repudiated  that  idea, 
and  the  government  tlxat  believed  In  that  attitude  of  indifference 
tg  the  suffering  of  its  people. 

Suppose  we  look  for  a  bit  at  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's effort  since  1932  to  alleviate  the  wideqsread  distress  in  this 
country  following  in  the  wake  of  the  depression.  In  1932  the  Re- 
publican administration  created  the  Beooixtructlon  Flnaace  Cor- 


poration  to   make  loans  to  private   bualneas   and   to  6tat«a  My| 

municipalities  for  relief  purposes.  Between  the  creatloo  of  UUi 
act  In  July  1932.  and  the  first  of  January  1933.  $00,000,000  alto- 
gether was  disbursed  for  relief  purposes.  That  amount  was  ap- 
proximately the  .same  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Oorporattoa 
of  Hoover  days  loaned  to  Hon.  Charles  Dawes  and  his  bank  In  ths 
city  of  Chicago.  In  May  1933  President  Roosevelt  caxised  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  which  ad- 
nainlstered  outright  Federal  relief  grants  under  a  scheme  of  part- 
nership with  other  Government  units.  This  was  our  first  experi- 
ence with  the  huge  problem  of  aid  to  the  vuxemplofed  and  relief  to 
the  impoverished. 

The  program,  being  new  and  we  being  without  experience  in  lU 
operation,  contained,  naturally,  many  defects,  although  it  deflnltely 
began  to  put  money  into  circulation  and  to  give  succor  to  people 
In  a  way  that  inuneasurably  diminished  the  tragic  shock  of  those 
sad  days.  In  November  1933.  the  CivU  Works  Administration  was 
created,  under  which  the  Federal  Government  undertook  directly 
a  program  of  public  works  in  which  the  workers  were  hired  directly 
by  the  Government;  work  was  given  to  the  imemployed  at  fixed 
wages  and  not  on  a  needs  basis.  This  program,  at  iu  peak,  gave 
employment  to  4.200,000  i>ersons.  roughly  one-half  of  whom  ww 
taken  directly  from  the  relief  rolls.  Ninety  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  program  was  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  wers 
learning  something  about  work  for  the  xutemplo>%d.  and  we  had 
learned  by  these  experimentations  that  a  large  variety  of  useful 
projects  could  be  operated  with  unemployed  labor  which  would 
not  compete  with  private  business,  would  give  Jobs  to  those  who 
had  a  right  to  work,  and  give  to  the  public  a  ptirchasing  power 
that  would  move  the  whole  economic  machine  toward  a  srcater 
prosperity. 

The  C.  W.  A.  program  gave  way  again  In  1934.  and  early  1938. 
to  the  revived  F.  E.  R.  A.,  which  subsidized  the  State-relief  and 
work-relief  organizations  and  directly  carried  on  a  PWeral  con- 
struction and  public-works  program.  This  program,  in  addition  to 
affording  employment  to  the  needy,  also  pro\'lded  direct  relief  to 
many  not  engaged  In  the  work  program.  Finally,  In  the  spring  of 
1935,  Congress  provided  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
which  discontinued  entirely  any  direct  relief  and  provided  relief 
only  in  the  way  of  a  works  program  which  gave  opportunity  for 
employnaent.  The  1935  appropriation  for  the  entire  works  program 
was  four  and  one-half  billion  doUars;  In  193«,  two  and  one-quarter 
billion  dollars:  in  1937.  one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars;  about 
the  same  amount  In  1938. 

The  President's  recommendation  contemplates  an  expenditure 
for  the  next  6  months  approximately  the  same  amoimt  that  wai 
spent  for  the  program  during  the  last  6  months.  The  House  has 
int>p>osed  to  reduce  that  amount  by  $150,000,000. 

Under  the  present  W.  P.  A.  program,  therefore,  all  direct  relief 
and  all  relief  which  Is  not  covered  by  the  employment  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  left  up>on  the  shoulders  of  the  States 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof.  I  know  there  Is  no  city 
or  county  official  hearing  my  voice  who  will  not  attest  that  the 
burden  that  the  local  govenunents  are  now  carrying  is  all  they 
can  bear,  and  most  of  them  are  wondering  how  much  longer  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  what  they  are  now  doing 
because  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  depression  lasted  from 
1929  until  1933  when  the  entire  load  of  relief  was  carried  by  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  without  any  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  thereby  running  them  Into  a  great  debt  and 
to  many  many  ca.ses  straining  their  fiscal  strength  to  the  utmost 

There  are  now  employed  upon  the  W.  P.  A.  program  approzl. 
mately  3,000,000  persons.  It  comes  from  reliable  sources  that  even 
now  the  Federal  Government  is  giving  direct  employment  to  only 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  11,000.000  unemployed  of  this 
country.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  every  year 
approxlmateiy  500,000  new  workers  come  into  working  age.  That 
means  that  since  Roosevelt  took  office,  approximately  6~ years  about 
8.000.000  new  workers  have  grown  Into  the  workers'  field  There- 
fore, It  might  be  said  that  every  job  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  now  providing  has  been  taken  by  a  new  worker  who  was  not  a 
worker  in  1933  when  we  had  approximately  15.000.000  unemployed 
You  can  see,  therefore,  how  little  we  have  been  able  to  do  In 
diminishing  the  number  of  unemployed  who  were  unemployed  la 
1933. 

Another  fact  commonly  overtooked  Is  the  number  of  workers 
every  year  thrown  out  of  employment  by  Improvement  In  the  use 
of  machinery  and  mechanical  devices.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1938 
at  least  10  percent  fewer  men  were  required  to  turn  out  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  In  America  as  In  1929  Or,  put  another  way  had 
it  not  been  for  technological  Improvement  between  1929  and 
1938,  at  least  1.000.000  more  workers  would  have  been  required 
than  were  employed  to  produce  the  national  income  of  1938  If 
we  take  Into  consideration  the  ntimber  of  new  workers  growing 
Into  working  age  every  year  and  the  nimiber  of  workers  being 
displaced  from  Jobs  every  year  by  mechanical  Improvement,  our 
national  Income  In  1939  would  have  to  be  one-quarter  again  as 
high  as  It  was  in  1939  to  give  the  same  number  of  people  work 
as  were  employed  In  1929. 

I  wonder  how  seriously  those  who  are  so  loud  la  their  <<TM>n<l 
for  a  reduction  to  the  appropriation  have  regarded  the  problem, 
bow  adequately  do  they  think  that  even  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  Is  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  tbe  ootintry. 
The  truth  is — loid  all  of  these  figures  were  given  in  erldenoe 
before  the  Senate  committee — that  there  are  750,000  people  in 
the  United  States  cerUfled  by  the  pubUc-welfare  agency  of  their 
own  county  and  community  as  being  in  sore  need  of  work  relict. 
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who  are  not  evCTi  now.  and  wlU  not  be  If  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  \e  adopted,  able  to  get  a  W.  P.  A.  Job.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  W.  P.  A.  on  account 
of  the  limited  funds  now  available,  no  farmer  who  receives  any 
benefit  even  a  $50  loan  from  a  Federal  farm  aid  agency.  Is  ellgl- 
'  ble  for  W  P  A.  work.  That  cuts  off  at  least  another  100,000 
who  actually  need  a  Job  and  can't  get  It  because  funds  are  not 
-^  available. 

There  are  1 .640,000  people  over  65,  every  one  of  whom  is  receiving 
from  Social  Security  benefits  less  than  he  or  she  would  receive  from 
minimum  W  P.  A  wages.  There  are  In  addition  256.000  mothers 
with  dependent  children,  reaching  a  total  of  630,000  children,  and 
every  one  of  these  mothers  usually  also  receives  a  lesser  amount  than 
the  minimum  W.  P.  A.  wage.  There  are  1.520.000  famUle*.  represent- 
ing five  or  six  million  people  altogether,  who  are  receiving  direct 
relief  from  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  in  every  case 
In  an  amount  leas  than  the  minimum  found  by  the  W.  P.  A.  to  be 
necessary  for  a  bare  stistenance.  There  are  at  least  750.000  farmers 
Wbo*e  annual  Income  Is  less  than  that  found  by  the  W.  P.  A.  to  be 
neeenary  for  a  meager  livelihood.  It,  therefore,  makes  us  who  know 
these  facts  unable  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  tho^e  who  arbi- 
trarily demand  that  even  the  present  rate  of  Federal  assistance 
throu^Th  work  relief  be  diminished  by  $150,000,000  In  the  next  6 
months. 

The  effect  of  that  reduction  would  be  to  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment— to  put  altogether  In  most  cases  without  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood— 200.000  persons  In  January,  200.000  more  in  February.  200.000 
more  In  March.  200.000  more  In  April.  200.000  more  In  May.  and  the 
same  ntiml)er  in  June.  In  my  State  of  Florida,  for  example,  that 
would  mean  that  between  now  and  June  the  number  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
should  be  reduced  from  52.400  by  19.600.  a  total  reduction  of  37 
percent,  and  there  will  be  corresponding  reductions  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

All  of  us  will  remember  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  persons 
has  been  largely  for  years  making  a  bare  living  and  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  accumulate  savings.  Who  Is  going  to  give  a  Job  to 
those  200.000  people  each  month  that  the  opposition  propcses  to 
cut  off?  How  are  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  going 
to  provide  for  these  additional  unemployed  that  the  opposition 
proposes  to  throw  In  their  laps?  Who  can  measure  the  cost  In 
human  suffering.  In  blighted  lives.  In  premature  death,  from  under- 
nourishment, or  111  care  that  that  contribution  to  economy  which 
some  of  our  friends  so  ably  want  to  make  to  America?  At  a  time 
when  America  needs  the  producing  capacity,  the  earning,  the  cre- 
ative effort  of  every  one  of  those  men  and  women  the  opposition 
proposes  to  make  them  derelict  in  their  own  country. 

Our  experience  over  the  last  6  years  has  indicated  that  these 
Federal  contributions  are  not  charity.  When  we  give  a  Job  to  an 
unemploved  man  we  don't  help  him  any  more  than  we  help  the 
merchant  with  whom  he  spends  the  money  he  gets  from  his  Job. 
The  whole  economic  system  derives  as  much  as  that  man  does  from 
the  benefit  of  what  he  receives  and.  In  addition,  ovu"  economy  Is 
enriched  by  the  work  he  does.  All  over  this  Nation  public  build- 
ings, highways,  streets,  airports,  recreational  facilities,  water  and 
drainage  systems,  flood-  and  erosion -control  work,  conservation  ac- 
tivities, such  as  reforestation  and  the  like,  stand  out  to  sustain  the 
statement  of  Fortune  Magazine,  the  magazine  of  business,  in  Oc- 
tober 1937.  that,  on  the  whole,  the  W.  P.  A.  "functions  with  an 
efBclency  of  which  any  Industrialist  coiild  be  proud." 

It  seems  now  that  we  have  had  enough  experience  with  the  gen- 
eral beneflcial  effects  of  a  public  Investment  program  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  of  not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  policy.  We  started  Investigating  because  the 
spending  we  have  been  doing,  as  the  President  pointed  out.  is  an 
Investment  the  way  fertilizer  under  a  crop  is  an  investment.  In 
1933  and  1934  and  1935  and  1936,  and  the  early  part  of  1937,  we 
had  a  prosperity  that  compared  favorably  with  that  of  1929  and 
many  of  the  large  corporations  of  this  country  made  more  money 
than  they  made  in  the  boom  year — 1939.  under  the  pressure  of 
those  who  make  the  same  argunient  that  the  opposition  is  now 
making,  the  argument  of  economy  and  lower  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  recovery  program.  We  stopped  our  spending,  or  in- 
vestment program,  sharply  In  1937.  and  in  the  summer  we  dropped 
Into  the  abyss  of  a  recession  almost  as  severe  as  the  depression  of 
1932.  and  we  stayed  In  the  trough  of  that  recession  until  In  the 
spring  of  1938.  The  courage  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  policy 
that  he  had  demonstrated,  reasserted  themselves  and  the  Federal 
effort  was  revived  and  now  It  has  borne  fruit  again,  for  the  se- 
curities listed  upon  the  stock  exchange  alone  havt-  Increased  since 
that  Federal  appropriation  of  the  spring  of  1938  at  lea.st  three 
times  more  than  the  entire  Federal  appropriation.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  debt  has  l>een  Increased  a  total  of  $18,000,000,000  since  this 
administration  took  office,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  that  debt,  the  American  people  are  making  a  total  income 
this  year  of  $70,000,000,000,  when  in  1932  they  made  only  about 
$38,000,000,000. 

Roger  Babson  on  Octot)er  28  last  said:  "Business  in  the  United 
States  is  surging  ahead.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
present  recovery." 

How  can  anyone  miss  the  causal  connection  between  this  Federal 
activity  and  the  ensuing  economic  Improvement?  Now.  our  friends 
of  the  opposition,  while  they  talk  about  business  confidence  being 
desirable,  want  to  destroy  business  confidence  by  cutting  off  busi- 
ness' customers. 

It  is  like  old  Benjamin  Franklin  said  about  honesty — ^this  is  the 
beat  policy.    They,  therefore,  who  look  to  their  selfish  interests,  to 


the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
to  sj)eak  of  a  tragic,  dismal 
shattered  by  what  we  do  in  thi  > 
support  the  President  in  the 


the  welfare  of  everybcdy,  not  even 

futtire  of  those  whose  very  lives  niay  be 

measure  cannot.  I  believe,  refuse  to 

recommendation  be  has  made. 
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world.     But  for  my  purpose 
Invitingly  than  any  other — w 


and   body. 

leadership  or  worthy  example 


GOVERNaiENT 

While  I  am  ready  to  agree 


;ORD 


ace  in  the  World 


p.    NYE.    OP    NORTH    DAKOTA, 

18.  1939 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recori  an  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  N(  rth  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  before  the 
Saturday  Discussion  Club,  ]  lational  Republican  Club,  at  New 
York  City  on  Saturday,  February  18, 1939.   The  subject  of  the 

World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fdlows: 

Shall  we  be  a  policeman  fcr  aU  the  world?  Shall  we  strive  to 
infilct  upon  others  our  theoi  les  and  wishes  as  to  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  the  world  over?  Shall  we  ridicule  the  economic 
practices  of  others?    If  It  be  <  ur  choice  to  be  and  do  these  things, 

:y,  or  lack  of  ability,  as  a  policeman? 
How  well  prepared  are  we  to  di  monstrate  that  ours  Is  the  only  lonn 
of   government   that   lends   11  self   to    the    needs   and    Interests   of 

"     ~"        successful  have  been  otir  own  eco- 
nomic practices  that  we  should  want  to  Inflict  them  upon  others? 
All  these  questions,  and  n:  any  more,  suggest  themselves  when 
we  lend  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  our  American  place  in  the 

oday  one  question  stands  out  more 

lat  of  Republican  responsibility  and 

opportunity  as  respects  our  place  as  a  nation  in  the  world? 

Certain  is  one  thing — America's  place  in  the  world  is  in  a  very 
definite  and  large  way  depenc  ent  upon  her  own  strength  of  mind 
A  sick  nation  c^n  hardly  expect  to  afford  a  world 
We  may  preach,  make  faces,  throw 
our  money  arotind,  bluff,  anh  bluster,  but  so  long  as  we  suffer 
our  present  economic  Ulness  It  is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  b« 
taken  seriously  abroad. 

PUT  OTJK  oa4n  hoxtse  iu  ordex 
If  ever  we  are  wanting  a  place  of  leadership  and  influence,  the 
kind  that  wins  good  faith  anl  confidence,  we  must  have  our  own 
house  in  such  order  as  will  nspire  and  give  us  firm  fotmdatlon 
from  which  to  do  our  speaklig.  To  talk  boldly  to  the  world,  to 
get  into  the  middle  of  the  vorld's  embroilments  may  serve  the 
Immediate  purp>oses  of  some  |  >eople  Intofar  as  It  takes  the  popular 
mind  off  failure  at  home.  E  Lit  It  can  only  Invite  a  condition  of 
added  decay.  Injury,  and  Illness  at  home  that  hasn't  responded 
to  the  remedies  that  have  hsen  administered,  even  though  they 
have  been  the   most  costly  ]  irescrlptlons   clvUlzatlon  has  known. 

t  seems  to  me.  to  confine  ourselves 
for  the  moment  to  correctli  g  otir  own  Ills,  to  saving  otir  own 
democracy  rather  than  solic^ing  the  trouble  to  come  from  any 

world. 
I  think  our  country  has  riever  had  a  more  dlfficiilt  task  than 
the  one  at  hand.  And  It  wor-les  me  more  than  a  little  to  observe 
how  large  Is  the  wlU  to  crltK  ize  what  is  being  done  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  meeting  the  task,  and  how  rare  Is  the  seeming 
ability  of  these  critics  to  n  eet  the  challenge  with  constructive 
means  to  substitute  for  the  p  ans  and  efforts  that  have  failed. 

MUST    CONTUnjI    HELP 

that  there  Is  lack  of  confidence  by 
business  In  government,  thit  this  definitely  retards  recovery.  Z 
am  completely  without  patleiice  with  those  who  proclaim  that  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  put  thel  country  on  Its  feet  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  quit  trying  to  h«p  Improve  the  situation  and  let  oui 
economic  order  find  Its  ownjlevel.  I  might  have  some  sympathy 
for  this  theory  if  only  I  didn't  know  that  those  who  preach  It 
would  not  want  to  give  up  many  of  the  advantages  that  govemr 
ment  and  law  has  given  the  n  and  under  which  they  have  pros- 
pered in  other  days,  and  unqer  which  some  of  them  prosper  even 
today. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  what  is  wrong  without  offering  a  means  of 
correction.  The  Republican  Party  may  conclude  that  victory  in 
1940  is  dependent  only  upon  he  President's  will  to  continue  losing 
his  temper  and  continuing  failure  of  his  administration.  That 
might  win.  But  dependence  upon  any  such  negative  course  would 
drive  me  quickly  to  the  concli  Uiion  that  the  Republican  Party  "ain't 
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goin'  no  place  In  1940. "     The  American  people  not  only  want  action 
but  they  need  it  desperately. 

What  kind  of  action  is  it  the  people  want?  More  Oovemment 
In  business?  More  Government  tlnkermg  with  wheat  acres  and  the 
lives  of  little  pigs?  More  Government  spending?  Not  at  all. 
What  is  wanted  is  Government  action  which  will  let  the  people 
enjoy  the  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  fruits  of  honest  toU  in 
production. 

BELIsr  FROM  KEXJET  NZZDES 

What  kind  of  action  Is  it  the  people  want?  A  primary  desire  Is 
for  relief  from  relief.  This  desire  is  common  to  i>eople  off  relief 
and  most  p>eople  on  relief.  aU  of  whom  thoroughly  dislike  seeing  a 
Government  trying  to  meet  an  emergency  of  need  by  many  through 
programs  which  too  frequently  ignore  the  needs  of  the  truly  deserv- 
ing, while  many  others  enjoy,  on  relief  or  In  administration  of 
relief,  a  grander  standard  of  living  than  ever  was  their  lot  under 
the  most  prosperous  conditions  the  Nation  has  known.  Relief  from 
relief  does  not  require  abandonment  of  governmental  help  to  those 
who  find  themselves  up  against  difficulties  which  they  had  no  hand 
In  inciting.  It  does  require  a  weedlng-out  process  that  will  let 
fewer  Federal  dollars  meet  actual  needs  and  send  thousands  Into 
positions  where  they  can  at  least  know  that  they  must  try  to  help 
themselves. 

There  are  fields  in  which  the  Government  might  operate  in  a  way 
that  would  bring  a  qtUck  and  lasting  recovery  into  every  occupa- 
tion, afford  tremendous  relief  from  relief,  and  restme  security  and 
contentment  In  those  places  where  de^air  now  holds  sway  In 
spite  of  5  years  of  Government  spending  in  the  n^^r^  of  accom- 
plishment of  desirable  results. 

BUILD    A    HEALTHY    ACRICtTLTtTME 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared  that  a  healthy  agricultural  Indus- 
try was  basic  to  an  economic  state  that  would  serv*  well  the  in- 
terests of  business,  capital,  and  labor.  American  agriculture  haant 
known  prosperity  in  many  years.  This  administration  has  declared 
its  piirpose  to  correct  this  disparity  directly  Involving  a  third  of 
our  population.  Its  efforts  have  failed  miserably.  Today  finds 
the  fanner  exceedingly  weary  of  the  New  Deal  agricultural  pro- 
gram, sick  to  death  of  the  control  program. 

AMERICAIf    PRICE    FOB    PABM    PHODtJCTS 

The  thxinder  of  farm  disapproval  rolls  heavier  every  hour.  The 
counting  of  the  votes  of  last  November  in  the  farm  States  reveals 
only  in  part  the  degree  of  protest  existing.  But  this  protest  is  not 
demanding  abandonment  of  Government  assistance  to  agrlculttire. 
Instead,  it  is  requiring  an  adoption  of  policy  that  will  go  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble  and  afford  a  price  for  farm  products 
that  will  represent  the  cost  of  producing  them.  An  Am^lcan  price 
for  farm  products  consumed  in  America  Is  not  more  than  our  farm 
people  have  a  right  to  expect.  It  is  the  least  that  ought  to  be  given 
them.  There  ought  to  be  adoption  of  the  pending  cost  of  produc- 
tion program  In  substitution  of  the  existing  acreage  control  policy 
which  has  had  no  tendency  to  improve  farm  prices,  and  this  In 
spite  of  the  millions  that  Government  has  poured  into  the  caviae 

Our  policies  should  be  predicated  primarily  on  what  is  the  best 
for  the  United  States.  The  effect  oa  the  remainder  of  the  world 
should  be  a  secondary  consideration.  In  that  way  we  shall  best 
serve  world  clvUlzatlon.  for  I  am  convinced  that  our  greatest '  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  to  future  generaUons  Is 
to  preserve  intact  our  way  of  life  and  our  denK>cracy.  We  wUl  do 
weU  to  afford  a  substantial  plan  for  agriculture  In  our  economy. 

TBASC  nCATIBB  KVWT  PAKMER 

This  thought  inspires  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  recipro- 
cal-trade program.  This  program  has  been  hailed  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  tike  world's  troubles,  as  "a  great  cornerstone  for  the 
edifice  of  peace." 

If  the  reciprocal-trade  program  held  out  the  promise  of  dimin- 
ishing the  pro^iects  of  war  in  the  world— If  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  actually  It  did  contribute  to  keeping  the  world  at 
peace — then  it  might  be  worth  while  despite  its  unfavorable  im- 
pact on  American  agriculture  and  Industry  and  Its  disruptive  ef- 
fects on  oar  national  economy. 

But  the  record  does  not  offer  evidence  to  sustain  the  high 
daims  made  for  this  program  as  an  Instrument  of  promoting  peace. 
Th;s  Government  has  pursued  the  reciprocal -Uade  program  un- 
ceasingly now  since  its  first  enactment  In  1934.  It  has  had  a  trial 
of  almost  6  years.  Negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  a  score 
cl  nations.  An  the  world  has  been  Informed  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  such  an  undertaking.  Surely  if  there  is  Inherent  in 
this  program  forces  which  make  for  peace  they  should  by  now  be 
apparent  In  measurable  form. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Instead  of  war  being  more  remote  In 
the  world,  we  find  that  it  is  far  more  imminent  today  than  it  was 
In  1934.  One  need  not  demonstrate  that  contention  with  specific 
incidents.  It  is  apparent  dallv  in  our  national  life  and  in  every 
country  In  the  world.  Virtually  the  entire  time  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  has  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  ot  war  and 
preparation  for  war.  Congress  now  Is  being  asked  to  appropriate 
for  national  defense  a  sum  more  than  twice  that  spent  for  na- 
tional defense  by  this  country  4  years  ago.  In  greater  degree  the 
same  story  Is  true  of  all  of  the  major  countries  of  the  world. 
During  the  life  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  armaments  race  of  aU  history,  with  our  country  a  party 

The  reciprocal-trade  program  has  done  positive  injury  to  the 
American  farmer.  While  the  farmer  is  asked  by  hts  own  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  bis  production  to  the  requirementB  at  American 
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eonsunjers.  he  has  had  to  watch  the  same  Ooremment  bringing 

him  new  competition.  Imports  coming  from  Canada  fOr  in- 
etanoe.  impom  in  competition  with  the  American  farmer,  are 
permitted  in  the  name  of  helping  Canadian  farmers  to  buy  Michi- 
gan automobUes.  thus  aiding  businem  and  labor.  But  what  of 
the  American  fanner  who  by  reason  of  the  Canadian  competition 
loses  his  own  market  and  abUlty  to  buy  the  SMne  product  of 
the  automobUe  manufacturer? 

CIVl  AMEaiCAN   FAKMEt  KKCKICAN  MAKKXT 

Preservation  of  an  expanded  American  market  for  the  Amcrlcmn 
farmer  la  the  greatest  contribution  which  this  or  any  oth«r 
Klmlnlstratlon  can  make  toward  stabilizing  our  economic  life 
No  longer  Is  the  foreign  market  the  hope  of  the  American  farmer 
His  hope  is  an  enlarged  domestic  market  protected  aoalnst  the 
low-cost  producers  abroad.  -»— — 

Instead  of  worrying  about  Increasizxg  the  standard  of  Uvlnir 
abroad  we  should  set  ourselves  to  work  to  increase  the  standard  of 
living  in  America  throiigh  increased  consumption  and  new  in- 
dustrial uses  for  American  farm  products.  The  very  lea&t  to  which 
the  American  farmer  is  entitled  is  the  American  market.  Let  him 
have  that,  and  we  shall  have  started  down  the  road  to  economic 
recovery— becatise  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  f.<irm  means 
employment  for  workers  in  the  cities — and  once  we  achieve  eco- 
nomic recovery  we  need  not  worry  about  the  futtire  of  our  clvUtsa- 
tion  or  institutions,  irrespective  of  what  happens  in  other  oaita 
of  the  world.  *^ 

CX»CFOKTABLX  STAKOAID  FOR  AGD 

Let  America  have  a  healthy  agrtculttiral  Industry  and  see  how 
fast  the  wheels  of  other  industries  will  start  ttimlng.  Add  to  thla 
•  re»aonable  governmental  assistance  to  the  aged,  such  as  will  let 
the  aged  enjoy  a  comfortable  standard  of  living,  and  we  shall  have 
a  condition  at  home  that  can  be  dlsturl)ed  or  de.'^troyed  onlv  as  we 
shaU  be  caused  to  cast  our  fortunes  Into  a  mad  world  Jackpot. 

TKS  ROAD  -.O  WAB 

There  is  a  greater  need  today  for  calm,  clear  thinking  abotzt  our 
country's  relationship  to  the  remainder  of  the  world  than  on  any 
.other  subject.  In  the  event  that  the  dreaded  second  world  war 
should  come,  what  we  do  now  is  far  more  crucial  than  what  we  do 
after  the  conflict  commences.  If  we  are  to  l>e  spared  the  a«ony 
and  devastation  of  participation  in  another  war.  the  policies  now 
being  formulated  wUl  achieve  that  merciful  end.  If  we  are  to  ba 
plunged  into  that  war.  It  will  be  likewise  because  of  what  is 
done  now. 

This  is  so  clearly  denmnstrated  In  retrospect  by  the  yeai»  from 
1914  to  1917  that  It  should  require  no  argument.  Those  years  arc 
a  story  of  a  nation  drifting  into  deepening  entanglements  with  a 
European  conflict  with  which  it  had  originally  little  direct  concern 
and  Anally  into  that  struggle.  No  single  action  was  responsible  for 
American  Involvement  in  the  World  War.  Rather.  It  was  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  a  long  series  of  day-by-day  actions,  each  esUbllshln* 
precedents  for  those  that  were  to  foUow  and  each  brinjrlna  involve- 
ment cloeer. 

With  that  frightful  experience  still  fresh  In  our  minds  It  is 
amazing  that  so  many  persons.  In  high  and  low  places  should 
forget  the  lesson  of  1914  to  1917.  Yet  today  that  leaaoc  has  been 
forgotten  by  the  very  men  and  women  who  best  should  remember 
It.  Steps  are  being  taken,  policies  are  being  Inaugurated  prece- 
dents established  today  that  In  large  degree  parallel  the  "road  to 
war"  which  America  trod  only  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago. 

In  the  thunder  of  angry  and  emotional  oratory — amidst  high- 
sounding  but  vague  words  which  make  for  confusion — between 
seemingly  contradictory  policies,  punctuated  by  IncldenU  of  official 
secrecy — all  of  which  constitute  the  backdrop  of  the  Washington 
scene  today — it  appears  that  this  country  has  no  foreign  policy 
except  that  cT  drift  and  day-to-day  expediency  divorced  from 
realism. 

Auuumfa  poaxxoM  pouct 

Tet  closer  examination  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Chief 
Kxecutlve  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  reveals  a  thread  of  policy 
which  needs  to  be  brought  out  into  the  strong  sunlight  of  day.  At 
times  this  policy  is  declared  in  generalities  -et  other  times  It  Is 
intimated.  Nevertheless  It  has  become  sufficiently  clear  as  to  cause 
alarm  and  to  demand  a  frank  discussion  of  Its  soimdness  and 
Its  Implications. 

XMOnOW    AKD    KTSTERIA 

This  policy  Is  based  on  the  belief— fallacious  and  erroneous,  in 
my  opinion — that  if  there  Is  another  general  war  in  Europe  the 
involvement  of  this  country  in  that  conflict  is  inevitable — that 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do— no  step  that  we  can  take — that  will 
save  us  from  being  sucked  into  such  a  war.  This  is  a  csounsel  of 
despair,  generated  by  emotion  and  hysteria,  without  a  basis  of 
either  fact  or  realistic  appreciation  of  world  affairs. 

Yet  It  is  on  the  acceptance  of  this  belief  that  there  Is  predi- 
cated the  contention  that  America  must  give  aid  and  support  to 
the  democracies  of  Europe  In  dlfBcultles  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.  It  is  the  basis  for  the  contention  that  this  coimtry 
should  not  undertake  to  observe  a  rigid  neutrality  but  should  take 
sides  In  words  and  deed  among  the  quarreling  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

In  other  word^,  our  policy  appears  to  be  that  slnoe  otir  Involve- 
ment in  another  war  is  inevitable,  then  we  should  do  all  In  our 
power  now  to  assist  and  support  nations  which  In  a  future  con- 
flict may  be  our  allies  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  war.  Since  this 
proposition  is  predicated  on  a  theory  that  we  are  doomed  to  be 
participants  in  another  war,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  It  Is 
argued  that  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  cooperation  and  ccdlaboratlon 
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with  certain  European  nations  we  are  not  running  any  risk  wblch 
docs  not  now  confront  us. 

Such  was  the  implication  of  President  Roosevelt's  Chicago  speech 
of  October  1937  In  v/hich  he  pleaded  for  the  support  of  this  coun- 
try In  a  quarantine  of  the  so-called  aggressor  natlonn  of  the 
world.  Mere  clearly  it  was  the  Impltcatton  of  the  President's 
asasags  to  Confess  last  month.  In  that  address  the  President 
undertook  to  arous?  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  spirit  of  a 
holy  war  by  an  appeal  to  cur  desire  to  worship  Ood  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  con'»clcnce, 

~8tonns  from  abroad."  asserted  the  President,  "directly  challenge 
three  lnstitut;ons  indispensable  to  Americans  now,  as  always.  The 
first  Is  religion.  It  ts  the  sotifce  of  the  other  two — democracy  and 
International  good  fal'.h." 

Having  thus  laid  down  his  theme,  the  President  continued  by 
■aymg: 

"There  comes  a  time  In  the  affairs  of  men  when  they  must  pre- 

rsre  to  defend  not  their  homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and 
u-iianlty  on  which  their  churches,  their  governments,  and  their 
very  civilization  are  founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  democ- 
nury,  and  of  good  faith  among  nations  Is  all  the  same  fight.  To 
•ave  one  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds  to  save  all." 

OUB    aCUCIOUS    rHEEDOM    NOT   UCPESILED 

I  deny  emphatically  that  religious  freedom  in  this  country  will 
be  imperiled  by  whatever  happens  abroad.  I  deny  that  our  democ- 
racy or  our  civilization  Is  threatened  by  developments  abroad  so 
long  as  we  keep  ourselves  free  from  Involvement  In  the  quarrels  of 
Europe.  I  assert  with  confidence  that  the  greatest  threat  to  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  to  be  found  in  policies  which  ultimately  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  us  participants  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  In  any  war  which  should  break  out. 

covn  UP  PAn.UBZs  at  homs 

Reluctantly  I  am  forced  ^M  the  conclusion  that  the  President  by 
such  utterances  as  those  contained  in  his  message  to  Congress  is 
seeking  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  of  his  failures  In 
domestic  policies.  He  Is  seeking  by  appeals  to  emotion  to  win 
support  for  a  program  which  would  be  rejected  by  the  common 
sense  of  men.  Whatever  the  President's  motives,  he  is  urging  vis 
to  pursue  a  course  which  In  the  years  to  come  may  lead  xis  to  a 
disastrous  end. 

Already  do  we  find  our  leadership  worked  to  a  point  where  It 
permits  no  criticism  of  its  foreign  policy,  if  any.  Critics  of  that 
policy  are  cast  aside  as  "Ixxjbs"  or  "liars."  and  are  being  referred  to 
as  profaclsts,  prompted  by  partisan  prejudices.  Lest  anyone  think 
I  am  thus  prompted  when  I  declare  my  views  concerning  the  direc- 
tion which  the  President  is  pursuing,  permit  me  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  Presidents  message  to  Congress  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Christian  Century,  a  nondenomlnatlonal 
religious  periodical  with  a  national  circulation: 

"Here,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  Is  the  most  misleading  and 
dangerous  appeal  made  to  the  American  people  by  a  Chief  E.xecu- 
tlve  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,"  this  editorial  said  of  the 
President's  message,  "Misleading,  t>ecause  the  entire  argument 
rests  on  the  premise  of  an  impending  attack  by  the  totalitarian 
states  on  the  democracies  of  this  hemisphere.  Such  a  prcspect, 
except  to  a  fevered  imagination,  is  fantastic.  Not  even  the  military 
and  naval  men.  with  all  their  clamor  for  more  armaments,  believe 
there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  such  an  Invasion  in  any  perceivable 
future.  A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  are  Involved  in  Europe,  or  of  the  trouble  which  the 
Japanese  are  having  In  trying  to  chew  what  they  have  already 
bitten  off  In  China,  should  set  at  rest  fear  of  an  impending  attack 
•Itber  on  tbis  Nation  or  on  the  other  American  Republics." 

BTSTEXICAI,   TTRGE  OELXUERATX 

"But  this  appeal,-  the  edltorl.<»l  from  the  Christian  Century  con- 
tinued, "not  only  rests  en  a  fictitious  premise,  it  Is  dangerous— dia- 
bolically dangerous— In  Its  attempt  to  rouse  religious  passion  The 
President  has  done  this  deliberately,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  as  a 
means  of  destroying  the  sober,  calm  Judgment  of  the  American 
people.  Knowing  that  there  would  be  opposition  to  the  gigantic 
armament  program  which  he  desires,  he  has  deliberately  sought  to 
divert  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  realm  of  rational  discussion  Into 
a  realm  of  emotional  ferment  where  men  can  be  swayed  to  impulsive 
acUon  by  being  frightened  with  the  cry.  Tour  religion  Is  at  stake!' " 

WISK   LEAOKSSmP   OAK    AVOID   WAB 

Of  course,  it  is  fantastic,  as  this  editor  wrote,  to  say  that  this 
country  is  In  danger  of  an  Impending  attack  abroad.  And  It  is  Just 
as  fantastic  to  contend  that  this  country  cannot  keep  out  of  another 
war  if  its  people  are  determined  to  do  so  and  if  our  Government  pvir- 
■ues  a  course  of  caution  and  wisdom. 

We  now  know  that  had  our  people  been  alive  to  the  danger  con- 
fronting them  at  the  t>eglnning  of  the  World  War  that  we  could 
have  avoided  actions  which  sut>8equently  led  to  our  Involvement  In 
that  conflict.  We  now  know  that  we  fought  In  vain  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  that  that  high  ideal  has  become  a  term 
of  mockery. 

We  now  also  know  that  trade  In  munitions  of  war  and  the  loans 
we  made  to  the  Allies  were  the  first  fatal  steps  along  the  road 
which  led  this  country  into  the  World  War.  Those  events  marked 
the  turning  of  the  road  away  from  the  first  neutrality  proclamation 
Of  President  Wilson  in  which  he  warned  the  country  against  taking 
sides.  If  only  President  Wilson  had  adhered  to  and  had  given 
practical  application  to  that  declaration,  we  could  have  escaped 
participation  in  the  conflict. 

The  knowledge  of  what  happened  between  1914  and  1917  should 
forearm  us  against  the  dangers  which  overwhelmed  us  In  those 


earlier  years.  Becaiise  of  tiat  experience,  we  should  now  be  able 
to  sUer  a  course  that  would  avoid  the  whirlpools  which  sucked  us 
Into  war  seme  20  years  ago.  i  Add  to  that  realistic  appreciation  that 
those  who  threaten  war  In  Europe  are  facing  eastward  and  not 
toward  the  west  and  us. 

WAB  MEANS  KND  !  Xl*  AMWWCajC  IlfSHTUTIOWS 

These  factors,  along  wltl  i  our  geographic  Isolation,  makes  !t 
rldlculotn  to  talk  about  thii  Nation  facing  an  Impending  threat, 
either  of  acttial  Invasion  oi  to  lu  institutions  from  beyond  our 
borders,  unless  we  dellbera<  ely  ally  ourselves  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  It  must  be  obvicui  that  participation  tn  another  war  by 
thu  country  would  mean  tie  end  of  those  American  Institutions 
of  liberty  and  freedom  for  n  hlch  we  now  are  being  urged  to  fight. 

Despite  the  lessons  of  our  experience,  we  now  find  the  President 
Insisting  that  we  must  coojerate  economically  with  one  group  of 
nations  threatened  with  war  while  he  heaps  reproaches  and  odium 
on  the  opposing  group  of  nailons.  More  amazingly,  he  Invokes  the 
need  of  providing  employmciit  for  our  Jobless  as  one  reason  for  such 
cooperaUon.  as  he  did  in  Jilstiflcatlcn  of  his  promotion  of  secret 
assistance  given  Prance  In  tht  purchase  of  airplanes  In  this  country, 
I  express  my  amazement  advisedly,  because  none  has  stated  the 
danger  Involved  in  such  action  more  cogently  than  did  President 
Roosevelt  less  than  3  years  ag^  In  an  address  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y. 

PROPTT   raOM    WAB    MOVES    PBESmENT 


again 
'let 


b^Uig 


homes 


"If  war  should  break  out 
dent  said  on  that  occasion, 
find  In  this  country  thousands 
dlatc  riches — fool's  gold — wo^ld 
neutrality. 

"They  woiUd  tell  you — an<l 
wide  publicity — that  If  they 
aJid   the  other   article   to 
America  would  all   And  work. 
could  extend  credit  to  warring 
the  United  States  to  build 
They  would  tell  you  that  Am^lca 
of  the  world." 

And  on  that  day  also. 
keep  out  of  war  If  those  wht> 
detailed  understanding  of 
the  small  decisions  of  each 
the  same  time,  they  possess 
selfishly  or  unwisely  would 

Great,  Indeed.  Is  the 
from  the  day  he  made  that 
In  which  he  defended 
airplanes  here  as  a  means  of 
Like  President  Wilson  he 
ness  of  being  neutral  in  thoiiht 

These  hours  cry  out  for  an 
our  country  Is  to  retain  a  s\ 
cry  is  for  America  to  conflni  • 
policy.    And  we've  so  much 
a  care  about  saving  the  thirds 
win  on  the  part  of  present 
are  quite  content  with  the 

there    ought    to   be    loud 

mothers  of  this  land  who  too 
they  seem  to  be 


let 
dlstaace 
that    idd 
coopeiatlon 

if  iv 
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in  another  continent,"  the  Presl- 

us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would 

of  Americans  who.  seeking  Imme- 

attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our 

unfortunately  their  views  would  get 

could  produce  and  ship  this  or  that 

"'-;erent   nations   the   imemployed   of 
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Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  m  the  Appendix  c  f  the  Record  the  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  testimonal  dinner  in  honor  of  Hon.  Homer 
Cummings  on  January  11.  1939. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  Follows: 

kfc.    Toastmaster.    ladies,    and    gentlemen,    the    famous    English 
poet  Alexander  Pope,  in  his  Odyssey  of  Homer,  wrote  a  couplet: 
"True  friendship's  lavs  are  by  this  rule  expross'd. 
Welcome  the  comlni  ,  speed  the  parting  guest." 
This  same  poet.  In  Book  U  Df  his  Sath^,  wrote: 

"For  I,  who  hold  a  age  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  com.  ag,  speed  the  going  guest." 
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Had  our  erudite  and  affable  toastmaster  been  permitted  to  be 
preaent  when  the  divine  alT.atus  was  inaplring  the  poet,  doubtless 
our  toastmaster  would  have  suggested  that  It  bs  written: 
"Welcome  the  coming,  feed  the  going  guest." 
Peraonally.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  postprandial  orations,  that  Is. 
after-dinner  speeches.  They  are  islands  of  relaxation  and  com- 
radeship anchored  In  life's  wild  and  wasteftil  ocean  and  ar« 
pleasant  Interludes  amld^  the  clashes  of  the  htisttngs.  the  court, 
the  forum,  and  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life. 

Occasions  sucb  •*  this  afford  •  serene  atmosphere  wbere  delicate 
fancy,  historical  allurion.  and  beautiful  words  are  permitted  to 
form  the  staple  of  public  utterance,  and  the  speeches  are  intended 
neither  to  ttu'eaten.  challenge,  nor  to  rebuke. 

Although  postprandial  oratory  la  generally  supposed  to  be  too 
glamorous  to  be  of  substance,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  the 
brightest,  wittiest,  and  wisest  sayings  of  our  times  have  t>een 
engendered  an>id  the  Incense  of  fragrant  cigars  atul  the  aroma  of 
caf6  nolr.  Poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  scientists,  novel- 
ists, and  men  noted  for  their  brilliant  wit  and  delightful  humor 
have  given  to  the  world  some  of  their  best  utterances  at  public 
dinners. 

If  a  student  of  astronomy,  whose  vigils  are  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  magnitudes,  motions,  and  distances  of  stars  and  planets  In 
celestial  space,  were  asked  to  describe  in  a  single  speech,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  run  to  our  solar  83rBtem,  the  student  would  stand  amaaed 
at  the  Immensity  of  his  task. 

Not  less  Immense  would  be  the  task  of  the  speaker  who  In  a  single 
speech  attempted  to  describe  the  relation  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
Department  to  American  Justice. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  Inducted  Into  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
with  but  few  days — less  than  half  a  dozen — within  which  to  orient 
himself  and  adjust  his  affairs  before  assuming  his  duties  and  he 
entered  office  at  a  time  when  doubt  and  fear,  twin  specters  of  evil, 
had  seized  millions  of  persons:  but  quietly,  unobtrusively,  capably, 
he  selected  a  staff  for  his  Department,  gave  the  staff  his  confidence 
and  support,  and  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  success  is 
that  he  has  always  l>een  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the  crucible  of 
self -correction  which  comes,  and  comes  only,  from  associating  with 
other  men. 

This  occasion  would  seem  to  invite  a  speaker  to  dlsctiss.  In  some 
detail,  the  vast  and  Important  labors  and  achievements  of  Mr. 
Cummings  as  Attorney  General,  but  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
reforms  and  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
his  leadership  wotild  be  to  stretch  tbis  address  tieyond  the  polite 
limits  of  a  banquet  speech. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30.  1938.  the  total  ezjjendltures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Including  relief,  were  17.691,287,108. 
The  expense  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment^that  Is  to 
say,  the  energies  and  operations  of  our  Federal  courts — was  only 
$9,500,000,  which  nreans  that  the  cost  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  our 
Government  for  that  flscal  year  ■was  only  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  our  Federal  establishment. 

Not  the  least  In  Importance  of  the  arduous  labors  of  Attorney 
General  Cummings  was  his  formulation  and  advocacy  of  the  anti- 
gangster  or  anticrime  laws  passed  during  the  Seventy-third,  Seventy- 
fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  and  I  would  be  wholly  lacking 
in  grace  If  I  failed  to  note  the  able  support  given  to  these  bills  by 
Representative  Sttbcnehs  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Superlatives  In  speech  are  usually  evidences  of  a  weary  man  or 
sometimes  an  indolent  man  who  does  not  seek  a  more  nearly  exact 
medium  of  expression.  Nevertheless  I  choose  to  employ  superlatives, 
because  they  are  required  truly  to  deUneate  and  set  forth  the 
achievements  of  General  Cummings  and  his  staff,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  energies  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in 
coping  with  professional  criminala. 

When  Mr.  Cummings  was  Inducted  Into  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  made  a  careful  study  of  the  character  and  attalnn^ents  of 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  I  say  advisedly  that  Mr.  Cummings  exhib- 
ited courage  and  foresight  in  retaining  Mr.  Hoover  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  that  is  to  say,  chief  of  the  G-men, 
and  he  gave  Mr.  Hoover  encouragement  and  assi£tance.  Arguments 
were  made  to  General  Cummings  to  try  to  induce  him  not  to  retain 
Mr.  Hoover's  services,  but  Mr.  Cummings,  with  a  Judgment  and  a 
foresight  almost  telepathic,  retained  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Judgment 
and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cummings  have  been  vindicated. 

Many  persons  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  have  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Cummings  was  a  right-winger  or  a  left-winger — on 
that  subject.  I  have  no  Information — but  being  himself  consider- 
able of  a  philosopher,  he  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
bird  cannot  fly  with  two  right  wings  any  more  than  a  bird  can  fly 
with  two  left  wings,  therefore  as  a  public  official,  he  turned  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  but  went  straight  forward. 

In  bygone  days  there  was  a  prominent  pugilist  named  John  L, 
Sullivan,  one  of  the  most  successful  pugilists  America  ever  pro- 
duced. Fifty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
world:  today  his  name  is  nothing  but  a  gorgeous  reminiscence.  In 
Mr,  Sullivan's  decline  when  the  nymphs  of  his  noonday  had  gone 
and  the  shadows  of  twilight  gathered  about  him,  he  was  asked  the 
question  as  to  what  particular  feature  he  ascribed  his  dazzling 
success  In  the  prize  ring,  and  he  Instantly  replied,  "I  never  took  a 
backward  step." 

So  Attorney  General  Cummings  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  and  never  took  a  backward  step. 

Another  reason  for  his  success  Is  that  he  tmderstands  the 
Xoundatioiis    and   the   framework    of    the    Constitution;    realizes 
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that  It  was  written  neither  on  rubber  nor  on  brass  and  thai,  while 
written  on  parcfunent.  it  was  also  written  In  the  inborn.  Invin- 
cible, ineradicable  sentinients  and  aspirations  of  men  who  low 
liberty  tmder  the  aegia  of  the  law. 

He  reallxed  that  it  was  Intended  to  Imfriement  and  aid  tbe  tew 
m  protecting  and  defending  the  rlghU  and  immuniUes  of  tnm 
men.  an  InMnunent  to  rive  the  law  the  scope  and  opportunity 
to  cope  with  the  ruthle;*  cunning  of  chicanery  and.  above  ail, 
that  the  Constitution  was  not  written  to  debUlUie  or  enfcwbls 
the  NaUon.  reject  the  fruits  of  the  dtiicovcrte«  of  science,  or  to 
•***P  or  stay  America '■  dramatic  march  onward  and  upward  for 
good  in  the  affaim  uf  her  cltiaens. 

In  an  era  when  vituperation  and  calumny  are  largely  the  stock 
In  trade  of  political  warfare,  Mr  Cummings.  instead  of  permlttliif 
his  temper  to  become  caustically  embrittled,  carried  himself  with 
dignity  of  demeanor  and  constant  propriety  of  speech. 

No  public  ofHclal  In  our  time  ever  held  the  standard  of  respon- 
sibility higher  than  he.  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  nor  ambition 
nor  praise  nor  censxire  could  swerve  him  from  the  path  of  duty 
He  made  no  bargains.  ' 

No  Department  of  Justice  existed  In  our  Oovenunent  prior  to  the 
year  1870.  although,  of  covu^e.  there  had  been  an  Attorney  Ocneral- 
sblp  since  1789.  and  thta  Department  of  Justice  has  gro^-n  from 
meager  and  slender  facilities  and  equipment  into  a  department  of 
enormous  importance  and  responsibility,  until  It  stands  today  the 
strong  citadel  and  tower  of  defense  of  the  Inviolable  rights  of  a 
free  people,  a  barrier  alike  against  the  frenzied  onslaught  of  faction 
and  the  insidious  encroachment  of  privilege. 

In  conclusion,  this  occasion  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
to  General  Cummings  what  I  beUeve  is  ha  the  heart  of  every 
person  here  present,  namely,  that  we  have  never  wavered  In  our 
admiration  and  affection  for  you.  and  we  all  feel  that  the  Fates 
treated  us  kindly  in  makliig  us  your  contemporaries  and  your 
friends.  '^^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1939       i 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON     CARL   HINSHAW,    OF   CALIFORNIA. 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  radio  last  Saturday: 

Here  tn  Washington,  and  all  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  It  Is 
now  a  quarter  to  eleven — getting  on  toward  midnight. 

In  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  throughout  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  It  Is  a  quarter  to  ten. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  It  Is  a  quarter  to  nine,  while  mxt 
on  the  Pacific  coast — In  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington — it  Is 
a  quarter  to  eight.  The  sun  set  on  our  Paelffc  shores  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  while  here  In  Washington  It  Is  an  hour  before  mid- 
night. 

The  difference  in  time  from  east  coast  to  west  Is  S  hours — the 
distance  Is  3,000  miles — a  thousand  miles  per  hour,  and  that  is  th« 
speed  at  which  the  earth's  surface  moves  at  this  latitude  while  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis. 

A  thousand  miles  per  hour  U  the  speed  at  which  the  sunset  moves 
aroimd  our  part  of  the  world— 24,000  miles  in  24  hotus. 

Recently  an  Army  plane  made  a  coast-to-coast  flight  to  7  hours 
Its  average  speed  was  420  mUes  an  hour — "loafins  akws  "  as  tb« 
pUot  said.  "   -~-».  w«» 

Sliortly  t>efore  tbat  a  plane  in  an  uncontrolled  power  dive  reached 
the  terrlflc  speed  of  probably  600  mUes  per  hour— more  than  half 
as  fast  as  the  earth  Itself  ttims  on  ito  axis.  Not  long  ago  this  speed 
was  said  to  be  impossible. 

How  long  will  It  be  before  a  plana  will  be  able  to  travel  with 
the  sunset  at  1,000  miles  per  hour? 

It  Is  startling  demonstrations  such  as  these  that  bring  both 
courage  and  fear  to  the  hearts  of  our  people — for  then  do  we 
realise  how  epllt-second  fast  are  the  modem  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense. 

But  let  us  examine  these  things  with  80t>er  tbotightfulneaa. 
What  do  they  mean  to  us?  Danger — yes;  but  not  so  dangerous  as 
they  might  appear. 

Do  you  realize  that  while  these  little  fighting  pursuit  ships  can 
fly  at  terrific  speed,  there  Isn't  a  bomber  built  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  can  fly  loaded  mere  than  800  miles,  locate  its  target, 
drop  Its  bombs,  and  retvun  to  its  base?  Elgbt  hundred  miles  Is 
tbe  bomber's  range. 

In  order  to  damage  the  cities  of  tbe  United  States,  a  foreign 
power  must  establi.sh  an  air  base  within  800  miles  of  our  American 
cities— and  what  do  you  suppose  we  wiU  be  doing  about  that? 
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Wliat  do  ynu  think  the  House  of  Representatives  Just  passed  this 
mUltary -defense  bill  lor,  authorizing  the  Increase  of  our  air  force 
to  5.500  planes? 

Then  let  me  point  out  something  else. 

Do  you  fear  that  this  cotmtry  can  be  defeated  from  the  air? 
Don't  worry.  That  Is  silly.  All  an  enemy  air  force  can  do  Is  to 
harnisa  the  people.  It  can  destroy  much  property  and  some  lives 
With  bombs  but  It  cant  take  and  occupy  the  country. 

An  enemy  of  the  United  States  m;ist  have  ships— transports  and 
•  navy  big  enough  to  guard  them — in  order  to  land  on  our  shores 
n.llllons  of  soldiers.  And  after  It  has  landed  them  It  must  feed 
them  and  supply  them  with  murUtlons. 

Friends,  the  best  that  the  United  States  could  do  In  the  matter 
of  transport  In  the  World  War.  without  an  enemy  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  was  to  transport  an  army  of  3,000.000  fighting  men  to 
Prance  ar.d  maintain  them  there. 

Even  after  our  men  arrived  there  with  all  the  transport,  and  all 
the  great  navies  of  the  world  to  giiard  them,  was  Germany  beaten 
by  force  of  arms  alone? 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  on  German  soil.  Germany  was  not  beaten 
by  force  of  arms  alone,  she  was  starved  Into  submission.  Her 
people  broken  by  starvation,  children  with  rickets  and  tubenrulosis, 
from  undernourishment.    Women  gaunt  and  weary  from  hunger. 

MThat  good  food  they  had  was  given  to  her  soldiers  to  give 
them  strength  to  fight.  Ck>uld  her  soldiers  keep  up  good  courage 
to  go  on  with  the  fight  when  they  knew  their  famlliea  at  home 
were  starving? 

Germany  suffered  for  lack  of  food — not  g^uns. 

Then  look  at  Spain — little  Spain,  beset  from  all  sides  by  the 
powerful  military  forces  of  Europe.  Bombs  destroyed  her  cities 
and  killed  some  civilians.  The  troops  of  Franco,  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini  drove  In  uj)on  her — but  hunger  beset  her  people. 
Women  and  children  are  the  real  sufferers  in  Spain. 

Friends,  from  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  my  home  In  sunny  Cali- 
fornia, the  United  States  of  America,  reasonably  prepared  for 
armed  defense,  will  never  be  conquered  by  any  foreign  power. 
Why?  Because  we  can't  be  starved  Into  submission.  We  can  be 
damaged  from  the  air,  we  can  suffer  loss  of  life,  but  our  farmers 
will  save  America. 

I  am  for  national  defense  as  a  guaranty  of  peace.  I  am  for 
preparedness  with  planes  and  guns,  a  navy,  and  men,  but  the 
main  line  of  our  defense  is  our  army  of  farmers. 

And  right  here  I  come  to  my  point. 

What  Is  this  administration  doing  about  our  food  supply? 

Talk  about  planes  and  guns  and  battleships  and  men,  let's  have 
tbetn,  but  what  about  our  food  supply? 

Bullets  will  make  men  die,  but  food,  and  only  food,  will  keep  men 
ajtye. 

•?rhe   greatest   living   humanitarian.   Herbert  Hoover,   knew   this 
when  he  insisted  that  the  Allies  In  the  World  War  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  foodstuffs  to  feed  the  starving  women  and  children  of  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.     Could  the  Allies  themselves  have  kept  on  with- 
-out  food  from  America? 

So  what  about  our  agricultural  program  In  America?  We  have 
sought  to  destroy  that  very  abundance  of  food  that  God  has  so 
bountifully  given  us.  killed  pigs  and  cattle,  plowed  under  crops, 
restricted  production  to  fit  an  ever-decreasing  purchasing  power, 
until  today  we  In  the  United  States  of  America  are  importing  food 
to  feed  our  own  people.  In  1937  we  imported — imported,  mind 
you.  brought  in  from  foreign  coimtries — agricultural  products 
that,  if  they  had  been  grown  in  this  country,  would  have  required 
the  planting  and  har\'estlng  of  15.000.000  acres  of  American  soil 
and  the  services  of  ail  the  farmers  and  farm  labor  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate that  land. 

Think  of  It  I  A  desecration,  a  shame.  In  a  land  of  plenty,  while 
millions  of  our  people  are  hungry,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed.  No 
wonder  the  world  looks  on  us  as  a  lot  of  lunatics.  We  must  be 
crazy.  The  bread  basket  of  the  world  with  millions  of  hungry  and 
undernourished  people.    Just  try  to  believe  It  possible. 

Now  I  submit  to  you.  each  of  you:  Even  though  it  Is  only  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  should  we  not  be  producing  abundant 
crops  and  laying  aside  stores  of  foodstuffs  against  war  and  drought 
and  pests?  Should  we  not  be  encouraging  our  farmers  to  grow  more 
Instead  of  less,  when  not  only  our  own  forgotten  men  and  women, 
the  great  mass  of  unemployed,  are  hungry  and  weary  of  waiting 
for.  shall  I  say.  "recovery"?  But  all  the  beleaguered  people  of  the 
world  need  so  badly  the  foodstuffs  we  can  grow  in  America. 

I  submit  to  you,  satisfied  people  with  full  bellies  do  not  need  to 
fight.  Starved  people  fight  to  live — fight  for  food  and  the  right  to 
live. 

Why  is  Japan  on  the  warpath?  Becatise  she  cant  feed  her  peo- 
ple on  the  pitifully  meager  acres  of  her  little  Island. 

Why  is  Germany  on  the  warpath?  Because  she  cant  feed  her 
people  forever  on  substitutes  for  food. 

Why  is  Italy  on  the  warpath?  Because  she  cant  feed  her  people 
on  the  waters  of  the  salt  Mediterranean  Ocean. 

Why  are  the  people  of  those  countries  so  willing  to  lay  down 
their  Uves  for  their  fatherland?  Because  they  are  hungry  and 
gaimt — half  starved.  They  want  food.  milk,  bread,  oranges,  meat, 
potatoes,  cereals,  grapefruit,  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches,  beans, 
com  and  barley  and  they  cant  get  enough  of  them. 

The  American  Continent  has  them,  and  so  they  cast  hungry, 

covetous  eyes  upon  us,  like  a  starved  child  sniffing  at  a  bakery  door. 

What  are  we  going  to  do — fight  them?    Lets  feed  them  instead. 

What  does  the  "good  neighbor"  do?     Does  he  slap  his  neighbor 

on  the  mouth,  growl,  and  kick  him  away?     Tou  answer  that  one. 


lint 


requlrem  ents 


What  then  Is  our  second 
happy,  well-fed  people,  workitik 
to  one  another,  earning,  saving 

I  submit  to  you  that  our 
only  against  the  foreign  enemj 
far  more  dangerous  enemy  tha ; 
from    within — Is    a    sound 
fostered  by  an  ever  watchful 

I  am  not  here  concerned  w 
as  little  as  anything  you  can 
what  party  label  a  man  may 
a  man  he  Is — what  does  he 
does  he  say — what  does  he 

Some  small  show  has  been 
greEs — but  It  is  only  a  bluff 
men  and  women  of  both  great 
fcur-square  against  foreign 
alike   are  first  of  all   America^ 
national  defense. 

What  of  our  foreign 
ultimately  decide  our 
heard  much  of  "good  neighbor, 
"freedom  of  the  seas."  etc. 

Is  the  United  States  In 
entitled  to  know  about  it. 
of  any  foreign  threat  against 
whence  comes  this  threat? 
what  knowledge  is  so 
American  people?     I  deny  thai 
keep  such  secrets  from  the 

That  which  we  know  about 
that  we  fear,  secret  negotiation 

Is  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
tions  to  Join  with  certain 
in  the  event  of  war?    If  so,  th^n 
why,  and  against  whom  and 

Do  we  bear  a  grudge  on 
nation?    If  so,  I  havent  yet 

The   American   people   have 
for  one,  believe  in  the  old 
arrived  at." 

When  you  come  right  dowt 
which   is  now  paying   Its   old 
For  Finland  we  have  a  place 

I  represent  the  Eleventh 
of   the   United    States.     On 
district,  I  must   insist  that 
formed  at  once  of  the  danger 
to  know,  and  It  Is  my  duty 
supplied. 

The  President  of  the  United 
tlonal  power  to  declare  war 
representatives  In  Congress — mky 

Is  the  stage  being  set  for 
that  situation  clearly — and 


of  national  defense?    It  Is  a  busy, 

,  doing  business,  rendering  services 

sp>ending.  living  the  American  way. 

second  line  of  national  defense — not 

from  across  the  sea — but  from  that 

gnaws  at  this  country's  very  vitals 

pr^sperotis   industry    and    commerce — 

but  encouraging  Government. 

th  party  politics.    Party  has  about 

magine  to  do  with  It.    I  don't  care 

\  ear.     I  want  to  know  what  kind  of 

b<lleve — what  does  he  practice — what 

do- -what  is  in  his  heart. 

1  nade  of  party  politics  here  In  Con- 

thow.     On  fundamental  Issues,  the 

parties  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — 

doftrlnes — Republicans  and  Democrats 

And  so  we   stand  together  on 


policy}— for  It  Is  that  policy  which  will 

for  national  defense.    We  have 

•  "quarantine  of  aggressor  nations," 


SO]  ae 
Tlie 


Tiere 
dangerc  us 


then 


ORD 


people 


Immediate   peril?     Then  we   are 

American  people  have  not  heard 

our  st.ores.    If  we  are  threatened. 

Is  much  talk  of  secret  things; 

that  it  must  be  kept  from  the 

this  Government  has  any  right  to 


foreign 


wliy 

otr 

heu-d 


we  do  not  fear.    It  Is  secrecy  itself 

-IS.  secret  alliances,  secret  treaties. 

1  he  President  engaging  us  In  obliga- 

"*     I  countries  for  mutual  assistance 

the  people  should  know  who  and 

these  alliances  are  being  fostered. 

own  account  against  any  foreign 

d  which  one,  nor  why. 

a   right  to  know   these   things.     I. 

doctrine  of  "Open  covenants — openly 

to  cases,  the  only  foreign  nation 

war  debts  to  us   Is  little   Finland. 

of  high  honor  In  our  hearts. 

Dliitrlct  of  California  In  the  Congress 

b^alf   of   the   403.000   people   in   my 

Congress  and  the  people  be   In- 

we  are  in — If  any.    It  Is  their  right 

to  Insist  that  that  information  be 


tie 


States  does  not  have  the  constltu- 
Only  the  people — through  their 
declare  war. 

war?     Let   the   people   understand 

1,  let  them  decide. 


Affiliation  of  Station  KVOA  With  Blue  Network 


EXTENSION 


OF 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 


IN  THE  SENATE  O: 
Tuesday.  February  21  ile 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
SUNDAY. 


,  miZONA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


five  day  of  Monday,  February 
1939 


Y  P.  ASHURST,  OP  ARIZONA, 
RUARY  5,  1939 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  brief 
radio  address  delivered^by  n  le  on  February  5.  1939.  upon  the 

in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  with  the  Blue 


aflaiiation  of  station  KVOA 


Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


There  being  no  objection, 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  fdllows: 

The  radio  has  made  a  whlsp;rlng  gallery  of  the  skies.  Its  mes- 
sages fly  around  the  world  on  wings  as  swift  as  lightning. 

Mxisic  being  the  universal  la  iguage  in  which  mankind  expresses 
emotion.  It  is  quite  appropr  ate  that  when  station  KVOA,  of 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  becomes  assocla  ed  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  the  Inaugxiral  should  be  a  musical  program. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  t  d  salute  KVOA  and  to  speak  to  my 
Invisible  audience  regaidng  Ai.zona  whose  citizens  are  patrons  of 
learning,  disciples  of  industry,  and  apostles  of  success,  and  which 
State,  paradoxical  as  it  may  « ;eja.  Is  at  one  and  the  '"tm«  timA 
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the  (ddest  and  tbe  newest  of  our  governmental  subdlrisions — old- 
est In  ancient  occupation  and  clTllization,  and  the  newest  and 
freshest  in  modern  progreas. 

The  eltteens  of  Arizona  celebrate,  this  year,  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Pray  Marcos  de  Nlza,  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  the  soil,  that  is  now  Arlsona. 

Arizona  was  a  populous  land  before  Julius  Caesar's  shouting 
legions  brought  tribute  back  to  Impwlal  Rome;  and  AtIkmui  peo- 
ples of  antiquity  wove  and  spun  cotton  and  flax  into  gaudy  tapes- 
tries and  gay  raiments  and  melted  gold,  silver,  and  copper  from 
Arizona's  hills.  Into  dileftaina*  ornaments  and  quisens"  girdles,  long 
before  the  Knlckertxxker  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Lsland  Sublime 
as  are  the  glories  of  art  and  architecture,  Arizona  contains  natm^ 
wonders  of  scenic  grandeur  sculptured  when  the  world  was  young 
by  the  Hand  that  sustains  aU  creation.  For  example,  her  petrlfled 
forest,  which  lived  Its  green  mlUennlums  and  put  on  inmiortallty 
millions  otf  years  ago.  No  prose  poet  has  ever  dipped  pen  deep 
enou^  Into  the  Ink  of  temerity  to  attempt  a  complete  description 
of  the  Grand  Canytm  with  its  mosques  and  minarets,  its  temples, 
pyramids,  sheer  clilTs,  and  fort>lddlnK  ramparts  and  Its  colors  that 
elude  the  artist's  bnuh.  Arlsona  has  a  bracing,  deanslng  air  which 
heals  the  throbbing  nerves  of  pain.  Her  sunshine  reddens  the 
bloodless  lip  and  paints  the  roee  upon  the  invalid  s  pale  cheek. 
She  has  Irrigation  projects  so  practical  and  yet  so  ideal  that  they 
charm  the  imagination  with  their  wizardry.  The  fertUity  ot  Ari- 
zona's soil,  the  salutolty  of  her  climate,  the  vastness  of  her  mineral 
wealth  make  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  and  the  purae  at  Fortunatus 
appear  tame  and  commcn^jlace  by  comparison. 


The  Preservation  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  21. 1939 


LETTER   FROM   FLOYD  MERCER,   OF  QLENDALB.   CALIF. 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  Mr.  noyd  Mercer,  of  Glendale,  Calif.: 

Chapmak   COtXAS. 

Lot  Angeles.  CaUf^  February  17.  1939. 
Hon.  Cabl  Hinshaw, 

Waahinfftot^  D.  C. 

DsAS  Ma.  HursHAw:  It  has  been  some  time  since  I  recetTed  yo\ir 
reply,  and  I  thank  you  for  It.  I  have  thought  much  about  writ- 
ing more  completely  but  find  It  difficult  to  put  it  on  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  statesmen  are  following  the  European  sys- 
tem which  Is  based  on  fear  and  suspicion  rather  than  muttial 
confklenoe. 

Before  the  Christian  era  a  leading  statesman  of  Israel  saw  a 
time  when  "Nations  would  beat  their  spears  into  pruning  hooka 
and  their  swords  Into  ploughshares"  and  "learn  war  no  more." 

The  Messiah  for  whom  aU  Israel  longed  In  due  cotirse  arrived, 
but  Instead  of  being  a  conquering  warrior  he  admonished  to  put 
up  the  sword  "for  all  they  who  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword."  Notwithstanding  that  He  possessed  unlimited 
power,  He  refused  to  lift  His  hand  In  self-defense,  having  taught 
that  "he  who  would  save  his  life  shaU  lose  it,"  while  he  "who 
would  lose  his  life  for  righteousness  shall  save  It."  Thus  He 
became  and  Is  the  Savlovir  of  the  world,  not  in  any  magical  sense 
but  to  all  who  will  follow  His  way  ot  life  for  He  is  "the  way.  the 
truth,  and  the  life." 

For  three  centuries  His  disciples  refused  to  take  up  the  sword 
and  conquered  the  world  of  their  day,  changing  the  whole  oourse 
of  history.  Paul,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  early  period., 
insisted  that  the  way  to  conquer  evil  was  to  "overcome  with  good." 
"niese  rules  pertain  not  only  to  pa-sonal  ««lation8  but  to  nations 
as  weU. 

Since  the  beginning  of  modem  history  International  relations 
have  been  conducted  Just  the  opposite  of  this.  Political  chicanery, 
trickery,  and  deception  have  been  and  very  much  today  are  the  rule. 

But  ovxr  great  country,  a  democracy,  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples enunolated  by  the  Galilean  centtirles  ago.  A  land  of  th« 
free  can  only  remain  so  as  the  bulk  of  Its  citizens  respect  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors.  This  relationship  exists  only  where 
these  teachings  prevaU. 

We  were  drawn  into  the  World  War  by  false  propaganda  connived 
In  by  some  of  our  own  leaders.  At  the  close,  while  we  refused  to 
sign  the  Versailles  treaty,  we  Joined  In  holding  Germany  wholly 
guilty  and  demanded  the  last  farthing  as  reparation.  We  had  no 
**falr  Portia"  to  prevent  us  "taking  the  pound  of  flesh."  so  we. 
the  AUles,  bled  them  white,  untU  Hitler  seized  the  opportune 
moment  to  make  hlm.self  their  savior,  and  continue  to  the  present 


a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.    The  German  people  are  not 

to  blame. 

The  United  States  might  have  been  the  champion  of  r»irht  and 
Justice  for  these  people,  and  prc>v«d  their  friendship  by  forgiving 
all  payments  due  us  and  forgivmg  aU  other  war  lo^ns  on  oancUtloa 
they  cancel  slznll&r  amounts  to  Oennanv,  and  one  further  oondl- 
tlon  that  all  proceed  to  disarm.  The  cost  would  have  been  much 
less  than  what  we  have  paid  and  are  paying  in  defense  from  ene- 
mies who  would  have  been  frlonds.  It  may  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  this  now. 

We  know  that  their  restricted  terrttory  to  not  sufficient  to  nuUn- 
taln  a  great  and  growing  population.  How  much  better  had  w« 
recognized  this  and  yielded  stifBclent  land  and  colonial  iniiwsloia 
before  they  armed  and  are  now  getting  by  threat  of  ^hting  when 
no  orw  else  Is  ready  to  fight. 

In  the  main.  Japan  to  \n  the  same  poaltian.  A  land  area  lea 
than  California  with  70,000,000  population  and  the  world  refusing 
to  permit  expansion.  China  with  millions  of  acres  at  unoccupied 
land  with  a  small  army — depending  on  the  great  pow«i  to  cupport 
her  but  due  to  Jealousies  among  themselves  and  fear  of  the 
European  situation  they  were  Impotent — what  more  natural  that 
Japan  should  take  by  force  what  should  have  been  granted  toy 
muttial  consent  of  all  the  powers. 

The  United  States  in  1Q34  deUberately  Insxilted  Japan,  with  other 
orientals,  and  have  done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  Insult  but  almost 
as  If  planned,  we  add  Injury  U  Injury,  aroj&lng  their  fears  imtU 
they  groan  with  taxes  to  build  annament  tor  what  they  consider 
an  inevitable  war.  And  we  bxiild  taon  and  more,  presumably.  In 
self-defense  from  them.  Hawaii  and  now  Ouazn  which  to  an  espe- 
cial threat  to  Japan.  To  maintain  this  growing  war  machine  to 
fight  enemies  which  by  the  exercise  of  oommon  horse  sense  could 
be  made  friends,  we  are  coUectlug  tribute  from  our  citizens  to  the 
point  of  curtailing  their  liberties  g\iarante«d  by  our  ConstituUon. 
and  as  soon  as  war  to  doclared  aU  these  liberties  are  gone.  Why 
^>end  billions  to  build  machines  of  destruction,  destruction  ot 
civilization  Itself,  when  only  mlUlons  spent  In  making  friends 
would  not  only  save  the  present  civilization  but  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  a  new  day  when  every  man  would  have  hto  own 
home.  8el/-«ustaming.  and  "nations  woiUd  learn  war  no  more." 
"War  Is  hell."  and  you  cannot  making  anything  else  out  of  it.  To 
arm  to  inevitably  to  fight.  Why  not  spend  something  to  cultivate 
good  will?  Why  not  try  the  Golden  Rule  instead  of  the  old  "eye 
for  an  eye"? 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  perhaps  this  does  not  add  much  to  my  previous 
note,  but  It  seems  that  a  little  review  at  history  would  reveal  the 
futility  of  war  to  settle  anything  and  at  least  with  the  modem 
Inventions  It  means  utter  destruction.  If  I  could  add  a  word  that 
would  help  change  our  poUcy  I  would  be  glad. 
Most  sincerely, 

Fu>rD  Mebcol 
1123  North  Howard  Street.  CUnOaU.  Calif. 


Title  to  Submerged  Lands  Below  Low  Water  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Febmary  21, 1959 


RESOLUTION    OF    BOARD    OF    HARBOR    OOSCMIS8IONBI8    OF 
LOS    ANGEXES.    CALIF. 


Mr.  INLAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles: 

ResoluUon  1318  I 

Whereas,  on  May  1,  1911.  the  State  of  California  granted  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  said 
State,  held  by  virtue  of  Its  sovereignty.  In  and  to  aU  tide  and 
submerged  lands  situated  below  the  mean  high-tide  line  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  to  be  forever  held 
by  said  city  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  malntaimng  harbor 
and  port  facilities  for  the  public  purp>oses  of  commerce  and 
navigation:  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Loa  Angeles  has  expended  many  miUtoos 
of  doUars  in   the  construction  and  maintenance   of   harbor  and 

Krt  facilities  and  Improvements,  and  in  connection  therewith 
s  reclaimed  and  filled  great  areas  of  lands  which  were  sub- 
merged and  situated  below  the  low-water  mark  before  the  work 
of  development  and   improvement  was  undertaken;   and 

Whereas,  the  water-borne  traific  through  said  port  has  increased 
tremendously  since  said  port  was  established,  and  the  undeveloped 
tide  and  submerged  lands  wiU  be  required  to  provMe  inMltlnrial 
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facilities  to  meet  the  constantly  Increasing  demands  of  commerce 
through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24,  which  asserts  that 
all  submerged  lands  below  the  low  water  mark  and  within  the 
S-mlie  limit  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  directs  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  assert,  maintain,  and  establish 
the  title  and  possession  of  the  United  States  to  such  submerged 
lands  and  all  petroletun  deposits  underlying  the  same  and  to 
cause  and  effectuate  by  proper  proceedings  the  removal  and  eject- 
ment of  all  persons  now  or  hereafter  trespassing  upon  or  other- 
wise occupying  said  submerged  lands  or  removing  the  petroleiun 
deposits  therefrom  without  the  consent  and  permission  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  stop  and  prevent  the  taking  or  removing 
of  petroleum  products  by  others  than  the  United  Slates  from 
such  submerged  lands:  and 

Whereas,  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  such  resolution  and 
the  compliance  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  the  authorization 
and  direction  contained  therein  would  cloud  the  title  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  submerged  lands  within  said  city,  In- 
cluding the  submerged  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  and 
upon  which  improvements  have  been  constructed,  together  with 
all  structures,  facilities,  and  Improvements  situated  thereon,  and 
would  prevent  the  financing  of  additional  reclamation  and  harbor 
and  pert  development:  Nov/,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolicd  by  the  Beard  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  That  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24  aforesaid  be. 
and  the  same  Is  hereby,  opposed,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
thereof  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectfully  urged  and  petitioned 
to  cast  their  votes  against  said  resolution  or  any  other  legislation 
which  may  be  Introduced  for  the  same  purpose:  and  be  it  fiuther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  California  in  the  Congress. 


The  Background  of  President  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  in  the  Matter  of  Foreign 
Alliances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
—  Tuesday.  February  21.  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  great, 
noble,  and  well-thought-out  Farewell  Address  of  the  first 
President  of  our  Nation  whose  memorable  birthday  we  cele- 
brate tomorrow  has  been  quoted  more  often  in  our  history 
f Dibits  Injunction  against  foreign  entanglements  than  for 
anything  else.  No  man  had  greater  experiences  with  foreign 
governments,  emissaries,  duplicity,  and  propaganda  than  he. 
Burned  into  his  very  soul  were  incidents  that  left  indelible 
feelings  and  thought  which  found  utterance  in  that  valedic- 
tory to  the  American  people. 

Before  that,  however,  the  great  contemporary  statesmen 
of  our  first  President  had  given  him  the  background  of 
actual  happenings  that  emphasized  the  evils  of  his  thoughts 
on  "sympathy  for  the  favored  nation"  passionate  attachment 
on  'one  nation  for  another,"  or  "concessions  to  the  favorite 
nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,"  or  "insidious  wiles," 
or  the  other  alluring  but  dangerous  diplomatic  propensities. 

Not  the  least  of  these  advisors  was  our  own  Connecticut 
leader.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  one  of  our  two  first  Senators  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  During  those 
epochal  and  trying  days  of  the  famou3  armed  neutrality 
efforts  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  the  Dutch  were  most  anxious 
for  us  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  underwriting  the  high 
principles  of  that  neutrality.  We  were  expected  to  do  that  as 
a  belligerent  or  later  at  peace.  In  either  event,  we  were 
expected  to  tie  our  future  to  that  pronouncement  which 
sought  to  cut  down  British  dominance  on  the  high  seas. 

But  before  that  thought  could  get  headway  Congress 
acted.  It  had  established  a  committee  headed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  James  Madison,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  That  trio 
brought  in  the  findings  which  prompted  this  resolution  dated 
Jime  12,  1783. 


Whereupon  Congress  cane  to  the  following  resolution: 


Inst  ructions 
Stats 


IS 


Whereas  the  primary  object 
and  of  the  commission  and 
accession  of  the  United 
longer  can  operate;  and  as  the 
that  they  should  be  as  little 
and  controversies  of  European 
the  said  powers  either  to  Mr 
these  United  States  In  Europe 
ciples,  on  which  the  said  co 
celved  to  be  In  general  favorable 
particularly  to  those  of  the  Uijited 
to  be  promoted  by  the  latter 
damental  policy: 

Resolved,   That   the   Ministers 
States  for  negotiating  a  peace 
In  case  they  should  comprise 
amounting  to  a  recognition 
avoid  accompanying  them  by 
the  contracting  parties  to  suppiort 


li 


Thomas  Paine's  slogan  that 
separation  from  British  waijs 

The  later  temptation  was 
Denmark,  who  had  signed 


Jt  the  resolution  of  October  6,  1780, 
to  Mr.  Dana,  relative  to  the 
to   the   neutral   confederacy,   no 
xue  Interest  of  these  States  requires 
possible  entangled  in  the  politics 
nations.  It  Is  Inexpedient  to  renew 
Dana,  or  to  the  other  Ministers  of 
but  Inasmuch  as  the  liberal  prln- 
4federacy  was  established,  are  con- 
to  the  Interests  of  nations,  and 
States,  and  ought  in  that  view 
far  as  will  consist  with  their  fun- 


Plenipotentiary   of   these   United 

be  and  they  are  hereby  Instructed, 

the  definite  treaty  any  stipulations 

the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to 

liny  engagements  which  shall  oblige 

those  stipulations  by  arms. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  t  lat  still  later  but  before  the  date 
of  the  farewell  address,  Seiitember  17,  1796,  we  had  passed 
through  another  crisis  like  this  offering  present  temporary 
gains  but  extending  our  pemanent  policy  to  all  nations  of 


separation  from  England  meant 


he  earnest  desire  of  Sweden  and 
\e  armed  neutrality  formula  for 
us  to  do  so  in  1794.  But  hire  again  that  was  refused.  The 
Cabinet  this  time  made  tha  decision  on  the  groimd  that  it 
might  be  an  entangling  alliance.  Unfortunately  this  infor- 
mation in  the  midst  of  the]  negotiations  for  the  Jay  Treaty 
was  betrayed  to  the  Britislj  Minister,  Hammond,  in  Phila- 
delphia. That  eased  England's  worry  over  our  intentions  and 
she  definitely  held  back  com  sessions  on  maritime  rights. 


Fear  an  I  Its  Efifects 


EXTENSIO> 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

rERMONT 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Fkbruary  20,  1939 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O 
Monday, 


ADDRESS  BY  HON. 

VERMONT, 


GEO!  OE 


Presic  ent 


cf 
ai 


busine  ;smen 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


D.   AIKEN,   GOVERNOR  OP 
FtBRUARY   11.  1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
an  address  by  the  Honorable 
the  State  of  Vermont,  delivered 
enthusiastic  audience  of  1,500 
Club  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  one  of 

's  clubs  in  the  coimtry. 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


Mr.  GIBSON.    Mr 
have  printed  in  the  Recoi^ 
George  D,  Aiken,  Governor 
on  February  11,  1939,  to 
people  at  the  Amen  Comer 
the  most  prominent 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f o  lows 

America  was  founded  ty  men  and  women  of  courage  who 
believed  In  the  right  to  expi  >ss  the  truth  as  they  saw  It,  and 
to  whom  the  expression  of  i  hat  truth  was  of  more  vital  Im- 
portance than  all  else.  The  :  »uritans  who  settled  New  England, 
the  Swedes  of  Delaware,  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  the  Quakers 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  CathoUcs  of  Maryland,  all  possessed 
that  covirage  which  enabled  iliem  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
New  World  rather  than  to  surrender  the  right  to  truth,  and  to 
subordinate  their  opinions  to  the  sovereigns  of  those  E^iropean 
countries  from  which  they  cane. 

America  was  built  by  men  and  women  of  courage.  They  did 
not  fear  to  encoxinter  odds  ^hen  right  was  on  their  side.  And 
they  did  not  lack  courage  vhen  a -distant  autocratic  govern- 
ment at  London  taxed  then  beyond  human  endtirance  and 
denied  them  the  right  to  gov;m  themselves. 

The  feeble  colonies  of  America  engaged  the  mighty  forces  of 
King  George  the  Third  and  his  hired  troops  from  the  continent 
of  Exxrope.  They  dared  to  vage  war  on  the  British  Empire. 
They  fought  throvigh  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with 
the  courage  which  a  higher  power  gives  to  men  defending  their 
homes,  their  liberties,  and  the  truth. 

The  story  of  Valley  Forge  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
suflcring  which  men  of  Amer  ca  endvired  In  order  that  a  people 
might  be  free.     Washington  <  ould  have  given  up  in  those  dark 
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days.  His  men  could  have  returned  to  the  comparative  Ixixury 
of  their  homes.  They  could  have  succumbed  to  the  fear  of 
reprisals  from  a  distant  government  and   asked  for  mercy. 

Perhaps  for  a  few  years  more  they  might  have  enjoyed  conditions 
which  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for  them.  But  they 
choee  starvation  and  Uberty  In  preference  to  subservience. 

In  1T76  the  United  States  Government  was  bom.  There  Is  no 
evidence  down  through  the  years  of  history  following  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  America  was  ever  a  nation  governed 
by  fear. 

Until  less  than  10  years  ago  the  economic  depressions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  afflicted  our  Nation  have  not  caused  the 
American  people  to  give  up  hope  and  surrender  to  fear  of  the 
future. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  depression  beginning  in  1929  would  have 
run  a  course  similar  to  previous  depressions  had  otherwise  normal 
conditions  prevailed.  In  the  early  years  of  this  depression  our 
economic  system,  which  was  geared  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,  got  more  out  of  Joint  than  ever  before.  There  were  bigger 
bank  failures,  more  unemployment,  more  idle  factories,  longer 
bread  lines,   and  more   huge  and   ever-mounting  farm  surpluses. 

In  1932  the  demand  for  action  led  to  the  election  of  one  who 
promised  In  ringing  tones  to  dispel  our  troubles  and  restore  happy 
days  once  more  to  America.  His  very  assurance  drove  away  incip- 
ient fear.  We  elected  him.  followed  him.  approved  his  vigoroiu 
leadership  because  we  feared  the  consequences  In  Inaction. 

Today  we  are  a  disillusioned  people.  81x  years  have  passed. 
Throughout  our  land  In  every  city  and  village  and  farm  and  home 
our  actions  are  influenced  by  fear — fear  of  our  own  great  Nation 
to  which  we  have  given  power  almost  great  enough  to  destroy  the 
very  form  of  our  government. 

We  have  been  afraid  to  speak  out  against  it.  Afraid  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  we  insist  upon  the  American  Government  being 
conducted  in  the  American  way.  We  fear  to  speak  for  many 
reasons. 

We  fear  the  abtise  which  may  be  heaped  upon  us  by  an  extrava- 
gant and  elaborate  propaganda  service  paid  for  with  the  tax  money 
which  you  and  I  turn  over  to  pay  for  legitimate  Government  serv- 
ices and  to  feed  those  who  are  hungry.  This  propaganda  service 
emanates  from  the  National  Capital  and  weps  through  every 
section  of  our  Nation. 

It  la  operated  by  publicity  artists  whose  sole  ptirpose  is  to  lull 
the  fears  of  those  who  might  consider  the  New  Deal  as  anything 
bat  the  solution  for  our  fears,  and  to  heap  abuse  and  ridicule  on 
anyone  who  dares  to  speak  against  it. 

Since  1932  we  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  xinea:4>loyed 
America  has  ever  known.  They  are  unemployed  in  the  midst  of 
work  that  needs  doing,  hungry  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  of  food 
surpluses,  cold  with  fuel  of  all  kinds  crying  for  a  market.  Help- 
less, unless  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  a  govern- 
ment that  will.  If  they  do  as  they  are  told,  give  them  the  mu- 
nificent stmi  of  $12  a  week  with  which  to  support  their  families. 

Reliefers  are  afraid  to  vote,  act,  or  speak  as  they  pleaae  for  fear 
they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  pittance  that  keeps  them  aUve — and 
voting  as  they  are  told.  Even  relatives  of  those  on  Federal  pay 
rolls  vote  and  act  in  same  manner.  Btisinees  fears  to  plan  for  the 
futtire  because  at  the  ever-present  threat  of  confiscatory  tax  meas- 
ures or  stifling  and  retaliatory  regtilations. 

Whole  States  are  afraid  to  protest  against  proposals  of  the  Fed- 
eral administration  becaiise  they  fear  that  their  Just  portion  of 
those  moneys  which  they  have  paid  or  must  pay  through  taxes  will 
be  denied  to  them.  There  was  a  time  when  Federal  fxinds  were 
distributed  fairly  in  Nation-wide  programs  to  benefit  individual 
States.  The  method  of  distribution  has  been  changed  so  that  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  may  now  be  used  for  bribes  or  threats. 
Bribes  in  return  tor  the  sturender  of  State  and  local  sovereignty, 
threats  to  reduce  or  cut  off  those  States  and  communities  who  refuse 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  administration.  There  Is  scarcely  a  State 
or  community  but  what  has  felt  the  effect  of  this. 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  tell  you  that  what  America  fears 
today  is  literally  nothing  compared  to  what  we  have  to  fear  in  the 
future  luiless  we  check  immediately  the  mechlnations  and  ambi- 
tions of  those  who  intend  to  dissolve  our  States  and  so  control  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  us. 

Last  June  the  President  of  the  United  States  signed  the  1938 
flood-control  bill.  It  contained  a  last-minute  amendment  offered 
Irregularly  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment  was 
never  referred  to  a  conunlttee  and  was  rushed  through  In  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  Congress  without  general  public  knowledge  of  Its 
intent  and  effect.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  England  and  other 
States  voiced  opposition  and  at  least  14  GovenxOTs  who  became 
aware  of  the  slttiation  protested  such  high-handed  actions,  the 
bUl  passed. 

The  1936  flood-control  law,  which  initiated  flood-control  activity 
as  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Government  In  cooperation  with 
States  and  local  units  of  government,  did  not  directly  state  who 
should  own  the  flood-control  dams,  but  required  the  States  to  ac- 
quire necessary  lands  or  easements  ^nd  required  them  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  dams  after  construction.  But  note  well  that  in 
the  only  reference  to  ownership  the  language  was  the  same  as  that 
in  other  laws  and  under  ihose  other  laws  the  ownership  had  al- 
ways remained  with  the  State  or  local  authorities. 

This  1936  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  acqtilre  land 
for  flood-control  reservoirs  only  under  one  condition — that  was 
that  after  he  had  received  from  localities  or  States  to  be  benefited 
the  money  necessary  to  buy  lands  and  rights  for  a  dam  and  reser- 


voirs, to  be  located  In  another  State  which  would  reoelTe  no  flood- 
control  benefit  from  the  construction — he  might  buy  ruch  prop- 
erty after  he  had  received  the  consent  of  the  SUts  in  which  it  was 
located. 

The  Barkley  amendment  reads  as  follows :  'Tfotwlthstaodlng  any 

restrictions,  limitations,  or  requirement  of  prior  consent  provided 
by  any  other  act,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  herebv  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  acquire,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  title  to  all 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  neosssary  for  any  dam  and 
reservoir  project  or  chamicl  Improvement  or  channel  rectlflcfttloii 
project  for  flood  control." 

Thus  this  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  States  without  their  consent  and  without 
compensation  for  loss  of  taxes.  If  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments were  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  would  break  down 
the  principles  of  statehood  and  deprive  the  people  of  the  varloua 
States  of  their  livelihood. 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  said  as  he  signed  this  bill  that 
these  amendments  were  a  "step  In  the  right  direction."  If  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  of  the  reaouroee  that 
enable  them  to  govern  themselves,  to  support  themselves,  and  to 
speak  for  themselves  Is  a  "step  In  tho  right  direction."  what  Is  the 
ultimate  objective? 

And  what  has  an  administration  in  mind  when  a  bm  is  Intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  which  provides,  in  the  event  of  war  or  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  due  to  the  Imminence  of  war,  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  exert  Immediate  and  complete  control 
of  absolutely  everything  in  this  coimtry? 

Who  is  in  a  better  poelUon  to  create  a  national  emergency 
that  wotild  make  war  Imminent  than  the  person  to  whom  this 
bill  gives  this  power?  The  same  man  In  whom  authority  for 
conducting  American  foreign  jxjllcy  Is  vested.  The  President  oC 
the  United  States  could  create  such  an  emergency  overnight. 

It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  those  whc  seek  to  control  all  per- 
sons and  all  things  In  this  NaUon  would  not  hesitate  to  create 
a  national  emergency  or  even  a  war  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen 
their  control. 

Events  of  the  last  few  days  have  lent  color  to  the  fears  which 
many  of  us  have  entertained  for  months.  I  quote  from  the 
Vermont  Republican  State  platform,  written  in  September  18S8: 
"In  the  world  as  It  is  today  it  Is  necessary  for  every  country  to 
count  on  the  possibility  of  armed  conflict,  for  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  It  takes  two  to  make  a  war. 

"We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  employ  every  means  to  avoid 
this  calamity.  But  we  warn  our  fellow  cltlBena  that  should  we 
be  drawn  into  war  under  this  administration,  we  face  a  peril 
greater   than    war   itself — the   permanent   loss  of   our   liberties. 

"Every  Instance,  every  previous  act.  of  the  administration  points 
to  a  seizing  of  the  excuse  of  warfare  to  put  upon  every  cttlaen 
and  every  material  resource  of  his  Nation  a  pernxanent  statutory 
control  which  will  bind  us  when  the  emergency  has  passed. 

"By  all  means  we  must  avoid  war  under  this  administration  tf 
we  would  preserve  for  ourselves  that  freedom  which  our  sister 
democracies  across  the  sea  are  feverishly  preparing  to  defend." 

This  declaration  was  agreed  to  In  view  of  the  situation  as  we 
saw  It  last  September.     It  Is  no  less  alarming  now. 

And  what  Is  the  aim  of  a  Federal  administration  that  has  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  such  a  measure  as  the  Mansfleld  bill  of  a  year 
ago?  Its  provisions  go  far  beyond  those  of  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts  of  1797  In  making  criticism  of  government  a  felony. 

I  teD  you  t<mlght  that  If  tlie  people  of  America  do  not  stop 
this  subtle,  indirect,  ruthless,  and  totaliUrlan  ambition  emanating 
from  Washington,  and  stop  It  now,  that  we  will  be  too  late 

If  we  are  to  ttim  back  this  tide  that  will  inevitably  overrome 
the  people  of  America  in  such  a  manner  as  the  £:uropean  people 
have  been  subdued,  we  have  got  to  show  some  of  the  courage 
upcHi  which  the  UrUted  States  and  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment was  founded  and  sustained  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Courage  and  fearlessness  and  the  will  to  speak  the  truth  will 
rid  us  of  this  danger.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  I  know  that  • 
fearless  opposition,  based  upon  the  principles  of  right  and  Justice. 
will  stop  the  trend  toward  economic  and  personal  slavery  in 
America. 

When  I  say  opposition  I  do  not  mean  obstruction  on  the  part 
of  a  selfish  and  reactionary  group  to  those  instances  of  social 
progress  and  Jtistlce  which  should  come — and  which  are  going  to 
come,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power. 

But  I  mean  opposition  that  will  not  flinch  and  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  out  clearly  and  loudly,  which  will  not  be  silenctd 
by  vlllflcatlon.  threats,  or  bribes — but  opposition  such  se  has  been 
recently  displayed  by  the  people  of  Vermont,  Oklahcma,  Wyoming, 
and  of  other  States. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Federal  administration  to 
break  down  the  structure  of  the  States  tinder  the  cloak  of  flood 
control  and  of  cheap  power  development.  They  call  It  flood  con- 
trol because  they  would  capitalize  on  the  fear  of  those  who  live  in 
the  valleys,  their  fear  of  loss  of  life  and  property. 

They  call  it  cheap  power  development  because  In  so  doing  they 
can  capitalize  on  the  animosity  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
people  toward  the  public-utility  companies  for  their  unwarranted 
Inflation  of  values  and  unjust  collection  of  exorbitant  rates. 

On  September  21  New  England  sustained  terrlflc  damage  due  to 
a  hurricane  Dtiring  the  tropical  storm  the  water  of  streams  and 
rivers  overflowed  banks.  Inundating  homes,  causing  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  projjerty.  This  disaster  offered  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration the  opportunity  it  had  been  seeking.    It  bad  alraadj.  hf 
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tricky  methods,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Barkley  aznendmenta 
to  the  flood-control  bill  In  the  ffununcr  of  1938. 

But  even  after  the  enactment  of  that  law  with  lt«  amendments, 
we  people  In  New  England  never  thought  that  any  Federal  admln- 
IsUation.  even  though  It  possessed  the  authority  of  this  act.  would 
go  so  far  aa  to  attempt  to  take  from  the  Spates  tiieir  resources 
without  their  consent. 

Yet  In  October  we  were  advised  that  the  War  Department  In- 
tended to  construct  a  dam  at  the  little  community  of  Union  Vil- 
lage, Vt.    The  consent  of  the  State  had  not  been  sought. 

I  wrote  Immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  stating  thnt  I  could 
not  and  would  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  our  resources  at  will  and  without  our  consent.  Yet  In  this 
Instance  we  were  anxlotis  and  desirous  of  aSTordlng  all  possible  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley. 

As  we  were  empowered  to  do  under  our  law.  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont would  consent  to  the  construction  of  this  dam  and  would 
acquire  the  land  and  turn  It  over  to  the  United  States  Government 
free  and  clear  from  any  strings  and  Incumbrances  of  any  nature 
eo  that  the  dam  coxild  be  constriicted  and  thus  afford  a  small 
measure  of  secxirlty  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Secretary  of  War  sent  representatives  to  Montpeller  with  rt 
contract  written  by  the  War  Department  Itself.  The  contract 
provided  that  the  State  would  acquire  the  necessary  land  and 
would  transfer  It  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  public  works  board  of  my  State  considered  the  contract  on 
the  19th  of  December  and  signed  It.  It  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  Government  by  an  oflQcer  of  the  War  Department.  I  kept 
it  overnight  and  approved  it  the  next  day.  sending  it  back  to  the 
War  Department  with  the  full  and  unqualified  approval  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

There  was  not  even  one  restriction  as  to  the  use  to  which  this 
dam  might  be  put.  If  the  Federal  Government  could  find  any 
water  power  there,  we  made  no  objection  to  their  development  of 
such  water  power;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  contract  to  pre- 
vent their  use  of  it. 

This  was  on  December  20.  On  January  5  a  news  dispatch  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  refused  to  approve  this  agreement 
because  it  contained  too  many  strings.  If  there  were  any  restric- 
tions in  this  contract,  they  were  written  into  it  by  the  War  De- 
partment itself. 

A  day  or  two  after  reading  the  news  in  the  papers  I  received  a 
letter  which  repudiated  the  written  agreement  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government.  This  action  of  the  War  Department 
stripped  the  Issue  of  its  disguise  of  flood  control  and  cheap  power. 

It  left  bored  before  all  the  people  of  America  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  administration,  possibly  to  establish  a  precedent,  was  de- 
termined to  acquire  this  property  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  even  when  we  were  willing  to  give  that  consent. 

This  made  It  necessary  for  lis  to  decide  whetlier  we  should  resist 
and  fight  for  the  existence  of  Vermont  as  a  sovereign  State  or 
submit  and  let  ourselves  t>e  ruled  by  a  centralized  government. 

Perhaps  folks  up  In  Vermont  are  a  little  different  from  folks  In 
some  sections  of  the  country.  Ninety-two  percent  of  ovir  farmers 
own  their  own  farms.  Because  of  that  they  may  be  more  Inde- 
pendent. We  are  a  State  that  for  160  years  has  paid  our  bills  and 
has  refused  to  pile  up  debt  for  futiire  generations.  Hard  work 
and  careful  use  of  our  natural  resources  has  enabled  us  to  do 
this.  We  hate  debt  In  Vermont.  We  see  the  evil  that  It  has 
brought  upon  us  individually  and  nationally.  And  so  we  hate  It 
even  as  we  love  liberty. 

If  we  should  give  In  to  this  determined  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration seeking  to  take  from  us  one  small  river  without  our 
consent,  we  would  allow  them  to  establish  a  precedent  for  taking 
all  our  water  resources  and  our  land  and  forests  and  mineral 
wealth  as  well.  This,  according  to  the  President,  would  be  a  "step 
in  the  right  direction." 

I  placed  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. I  told  them  we  had  to  fight  or  run.  If  they  wanted  to 
fight,  it  would  be  necessary  to  vote  money  to  fight  with.  A  reso- 
lution authorizing  these  funds  was  presented. 

A  handful  of  Federal  administration  Democrats  argued  for  2 
hours  against  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  By  215  to  15  the 
hotise  voted  the  money.  The  vote  was  not  a  party  division.  The 
majority  of  the  Democratic  legislators  in  Vermont  did  not  vote 
ar^inst  their  State  and  Its  people. 
^-  The  other  five  New  England  States  Joined  action  with  Vermont 
the  next  day. 

We  expected  that  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  find  out  what  that  tribtmal  would  decide  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  destroy  the  States  by 
gradual   confiscation   of  their   resources. 

We  were  taken  by  stirprise  when  It  was  announced  that  the 
President  would  give  up  the  plan  to  construct  a  dam  at  Union 
Village  rather  than  risk  a  court  fight  with  the  little  State  of 
Vermont. 

The  President's  Secretary,  Mr.  Early.  Is  reported  by  the  news- 
papers to  have  said.  "If  New  England  doesn't  want  the  money, 
other  sections  will  take  it  and  can  have  it."  In  other  words,  the 
money  appropriated  for  flood  conuol  in  New  England  would  be 
given  to  those  sections  declaring  their  subservience  to  the  Federal 
administration. 

Federal  authorities  seemed  to  think  that  the  right  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  It  pleased  when  it  pleased  with  the  property 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  ourselves  and  to  ovir  States  should 
not  be  questioned.     They  threatened  to  take  from  tis  our  share   ' 
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of  the  money  which  our  peop  e  had  paid  as  taxes,  unless  we  ad- 
mitted the  absolute  soverelgnl  y  of  the  White  House. 

Oldahoma  was  facing  a  sir  illar  situation.  Her  legislature  re- 
quested the  Federal  Governmi  nt  to  delay  construction  of  a  dam 
en  the  Red  River.  This  clam  would  flood  145,000  acres  of  Okla- 
homa's best  land.  Admlnlstn  itlon  supporters  wired  Oklahoma's 
courageous  Governor  to  cea.se  <  pposlng  Federal  tactics,  lest  Federal 
money  to  Oklahoma  be  entlrcl ,  cut  off. 

The  Federal  propaganda  art  sts  became  busy.  They  attempted 
to  becloud  the  Issue.  They  t  ied  to  distract  public  attention  to 
other  things.    In  Vermont  the  i  Indulged  In  a  campaign  of  abuse. 

Their  unwillingness  to  acce{  t  a  court  test  on  the  Issue  shewed 
that  they  knew  they  were  legal  ly  wrong  and  must  depend  on  other 
means  to  attain  their  end.  Tli  it  is  why  I  came  down  here  tonight 
to  tell  you  the  truth  In  this  n  atter. 

There  Is  no  power  Issue  In  Vermont  because  we  placed  no  re- 
strictions on  the  development  of  power  at  the  dam  they  contem- 
plate building.  There  Is  no  1  ood-control  Issue  because  we  fully 
and  freely  offered  to  cooperate  In  flood  control,  and  at  a  distinct 
loss  to  ourselves.  The  Issue,  a  s  I  told  our  legislature,  was  one  of 
whether  the  Federal  Govcmme  it  has  a  right  to  take  from  us  what 
it  wishes  and  without  our  consent. 

A  few  days  ago  word  came  from  Washington  that  the  Federal 
Government  conceded  Its  lacl  of  authority  to  take  Jurisdiction 
over  streams  and  valleys  of  Ni  w  England  without  the  consent  of 
the  States.  Requests  have  beei  i  made  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  options  have  been  freely  purchased,  to  give  con- 
sent to  these  purchases  so  that  the  work  might  proceed  In  a  lawful 
manner. 

They  have  found  that  the  3tate  of  Vermont  Is  the  only  New 
England  State  concerned  whei  e  they  can  legally  build  dams — be- 
cause we  are  the  only  State  1  hat  could  legally  give  consent — ^yet 
we  are  the  target  for  Federa  abuse  because  we  demanded  the 
observance  of  the   law  and  tie  Constitution   In  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  one  victory  for  democracy  has  been  won.  But 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  War  Department  had  been  directed  to 
take  these  resources  without  isklng  consent  of  the  States.  And 
If  Vermont  had  not  challenge  1  that  procedure,  they  might  have 
been  successful. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  1  ttle  group  of  centrallzatlonlsts  In 
Wa.shlngton  have  been  thus  easily  swerved  from  tLelr  ultimate 
purpose.  They  have  been  temporarily  checked,  but  eternal 
vigilance  must  be  the  price  of  our  safety. 

Pennsylvania  has  as  much  ts  lose  as  Vermont.  If  they  can  by 
any  means  take  our  rivers,  ou-  forests,  and  cur  beautiful  valleys, 
so  can  they  take  your  coal,  you  r  forests,  and  yoiu:  oil.  And  believe 
me,  if  you  do  not  watch  out,  and  stand  up  for  your  rights,  they 
will  do  Just  that. 

The  time  to  fight  this  thing  is  now.  If  we  let  it  go  on,  we  will 
lose.  There  is  no  way  that  wk  will  regain  what  we  have  already 
lost  without  hardship.  The  ar  nals  of  the  ages  do  not  record  that 
a  nation  Is  strengthened  or  Iberty  won  by  the  wasting  of  re- 
sources in  order  to  enjoy  luxi  iry  for  a  time. 

And  even  as  Washington  aid  his  men  endured  that  terrible 
winter,  the  American  people  Pill  have  to  spend  another  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  The  longer  we  put  it  off.  the  harder  it  is 
going  to  be.  Depending  on  a  central  goverrmient  that  is  Itself 
dependent  on  us  will  do  us  no  good.  The  people  of  America 
are  heartsick  and  weary,  but  we  must  not  give  up.  We  must 
throw  off  fear,  and  replace  i;  with  courage  and  determination 
to  fight  for  the  right. 

When  Vermont  took  action  In  opposing  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  the  Federal  Government,  newspapers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  carried  the  story.  For  the  first  time 
many  people  have  learned  Ihe  real  issue.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  all  editorial  reaction.  Democratic  as  well  as  Republi- 
can, has  been  favorable.  Leis  than  20  percent  supported  the 
Federal  purposes. 

Thousands  of  people  have  witten  me,  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  People  from  the  pialries  and  people  from  the  lower 
Connecticut  Valley  who  were  supposed  to  receive  benefits  from 
the  flood-control  program,  urging  that  Vermont  hold  fast.  Peo- 
ple in  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley  tell  me  that  they  would 
rather  have  their  homes  under  water  forever  than  to  surrender 
the  heritage  of  generations  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Once  let  American  people  Use  their  fear,  regain  their  courage, 
and  work  together — and  we  will  sweep  back  this  tide  that  Is  threat- 
ening to  engulf  us  Just  as  it  hu  engulfed  the  people  of  European 
countries. 

In  concluding,  may  I  make  a  Ifew  observations  on  the  relationship 
which  I  think  the  Federal  Go\'fcrnmpnt  should  bear  to  the  States? 

Government  is  not  an  empty  Institution,  but  its  course  Is  colored 
and  shaped  by  those  men  who  are  exercising  public  power;  and  as 
we  watch  men,  even  as  ourselces,  exercising  authority  over  their 
fellow  citizens,  we  p>erceive  certain  fimdamental  truths  about  the 
operation  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  truths  Is  he  tendency  of  government  to  in- 
crease its  own  powers  and  to  pe  "petuate  Itself. 

The  second  Is  the  tendency  exhibited  by  men  governing;  that  as 
their  power  or  authority  Increases  and  becomes  more  secure,  their 
government  Is  less  and  less  res  jonslve  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people.  There  Is  an  Increa  singly  greater  tendency  for  the  acts 
and  policies  of  government  to  follow  the  desires  of  those  in  power 

rather  than  to  follow  established  laws  and  principles.     Some  suc- 
cessful politicians  feel  that  theyi  themselves  are  the  law. 

A  third  tendency  which  Is  more  of  the  people  than  of  the  men 
In  government  is  that  the  gen;ral  public  disassociates  itself  from 
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the  costs  of  any  level  of  government  except  that  one  to  which  they 
pay  direct  taxes.  This  tendency  is  seen  In  the  case  of  States  and 
smaller  subdivisions  striving  for  increased  subsidies  or  other  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government.  They  pretend  that  It  Is  the 
Federal  Government's  money  and  therefore  costs  them  nothing. 

When  we  receive  a  subsidy  we  must  repay  it  twofold.  First  the 
money  which  we  have  received  pliis  much  more  in  administrative 
and  other  expenses  must  be  ultimately  repaid  In  taxes.  A  second 
payment  is  in  the  form  of  larger  and  larger  exerclce  of  Federal 
control  over  local  affairs.  This  resulu  in  destruction  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  of  the  local  communities  lor  their  Gov- 
ernment and  thus  breaks  down  good  citizenship  in  our  Republic. 
As  citizens  we  are  furiiishing  all  the  money  used  to  buy  it. 

The  more  we  permit  power  to  be  concentrated  Into  one  central 
authority,  the  less  that  authority  considers  the  effect  of  Its  tise  on 
the  individual  or  community. 

The  administration  of  such  authority  is  of  necessity  inflexible 
and  unyielding.  The  more  centralized  It  is,  the  more  corrosive  it  is 
to  individual  initiative  and  freedom. 

The  liberty  of  the  individual,  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
American  form  of  government.  Is  linked  completely  with  a  decen- 
tralized form  of  government  with  much  authority  In  the  hands 
of  States  and  regions. 

When  we  plead  for  a  Federal  works  program  for  State  or  regional 
development,  we  may  expec/i  that  such  a  program  will  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  to  deprive  that  region  of  its  natiirtd  assets  and  the 
political  Jurisdiction  of  the  people  living  therein. 

There  is  already  sufflclent  authority  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  permit  It  to  assist  the  States  In  all  safe  and  de- 
sirable ways  to  make  regional  developments. 

If  the  Central  Government  Is  willing  to  proceed  In  harmony 
with  American  principles,  there  Is  no  need  for  asking  for  greater 
grants  of  power.  Yet  our  present  administration  not  only  de- 
mands of  the  States  and  regions  a  surrender  of  their  sovereignty 
In  return  for  flood  control  and  other  public  works,  but  has 
definitely  taken  a  stand  against  permitting  two  or  more  States 
to  cooperate  in  solving  their  own  problems. 

We  cannot  equivocate  any  longer,  but  Pennsylvamia  and  Vermont 
and  the  46  other  States  of  the  Union  must  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  say  to  those  who  would  apply  to  America  the  policies 
on  which  some  European  governments  are  run  today.  "You  shall 
fo  no  further." 

Activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 

R.F.  C. 
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HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  21, 1939 


LETTER    FROM    JESSE    H.    JONES    AND    SUMMARY    OP    THE 

AcnvmEs  OP  the  reconstruction  finance  corpo- 
RA-noN 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  also  a  summary  of  R.  F.  C.  activities  since 
its  organization: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  20.  1939. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence, 

■   Member.  Banking  and  Currenry  Committee, 

House  Of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressiian  Spence:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for 
further  information  regarding  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  give  you 
the  history  of  Its  organization  and  operations.  Much  of  this  was 
included  In  otir  testimony  l>efore  the  committee. 

The  bank  was  created  February  12.  1934,  pursuant  to  executive 
order,  with  capital  stock  of  $11,000,000.  11,000.000  common  stock 
provided  frcm  N.  I.  R.  A.  funds  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
•10.000.000  preferred  stock  furnished  by  the  B.  P.  C.  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
The  preferred  stock  has  been  Increased  in  this  nmnner  to 
•45.000,000. 

The  board  of  trustees  named  In  the  Executive  order  were: 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Robert  P.  Kelley,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Eastern  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Chester  C.  Davis,  Administrator,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration; Stanley  Reed,  General  Counsel,  and  Lynn  P.  Tailey, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Directors,  of  R.  P.  C.  The  board  wa« 
increased  by  a  further  Executive  order  on  February  14,  1934,  to 
include:  R.  Walton  Moore.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  ever  since;  George  N.  Peek, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  who  served  as  president  of  the  >^"'f: 
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Tom  K.   Smith,   Assistant  to  the   Secretary  of   the  Treasury;    and 
Harold  H.   Neff.   Coxmsel.   Federal   Trade   Commission. 

The  board  of  trustees  has,  with  the  appro\TU  of  the  President, 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  present  board  being:  R. 
Walton  Mcore.  Counselor,  Department  of  State;  Herbert  Pels. 
Adviser  on  International  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Wayne  C.  Taylor.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Warren  Lee 
Plerson.  President.  Export-Import  Bank;  A.  O.  Black,  Chief.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Harry 
L.  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Richard  C.  Patterson.  Jr.. 
A.sslstant  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Chairman,  H.  A. 
Mulligan,  Treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Johnson.  A««slstant  Chief,  Examin- 
ing Division.  R.  P.  C;  Rtissell  L.  Snodgraas,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  R.  F.  C. 

The  bank's  principal  activity  has  be?n  to  aid  In  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  Commitments  hav» 
been  made  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $210,613,930.  of  which 
amount  $92  204,740  was  later  canceled  for  the  reasons  that  in 
some  cases  the  applicants  were  able  to  secure  the  credit  from 
private  sources,  in  others,  the  transactions  lor  which  the  loans 
were  authorized  were  not  completed. 

In  1933  the  R.  F.  C.  authorized  a  credit  to  China  of  $50,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  cotton,  whe>4t.  and  flo\xr  in  this  country. 
Only  $17,105.38«  of  this  credit  was  tised.  The  balance  of  the 
commitment  was  rescinded  at  the  request  of  Chln«. 

$13,537,388.  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  above,  was  transferred 
to  the  bank  AprU   1936. 

The  bank  also  took  over  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
$3,070,942  balance  due  from  China  on  the  sale  of  15,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  China  In  1931.  The  total  purchase  price  of  this 
wheat  was  $9,212,826,  of  which  $6  141.884  had  been  paid. 

In  May  1936  the  Indebtedness  of  China  was  rearranged  to  mattire 
July  and  September  1936.  and  quarterly  from  September  1936 
to  December  1942.  Payments  have  been  made  regularly,  $5,372,187 
principal  and  Interest  having  been  paid  from  September  1937. 
The  last  payment,  $772,812,  was  made  December  31.  1938.  No  part 
of  the  recent  $25,000,000  authorization  has  been  disbursed  and 
no  part  of  It  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials. 

T^attd  disbtu-sements  by  the  bank.  Including  the  aforementioned 
Items  and  disbursements  for  the  Second  Export-Import  Bank,  have 
been  $63,618,965.  repayments  $36,297,546.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  loans  have  been  authorized,  88  of  which  were  not  used. 

Some  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  wish  to  aecvire  export 
orders  must  arrange  for  credits  before  they  can  solicit  the  order. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  but  also 
to  the  larger  cnes  who  are  unwilling  to  carry  all  of  the  risk  or 
to  tie  up  too  much  of  their  capital  In  these  credit  tales. 

Loans  are  never  authorized  by  the  Board  imtU  after  the  State 
and  Treastiry  Departments  have  been  consulted  to  ascertain  If 
there  is  any  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  these  departments,  why 
a  loan  should  not  be  made. 

The  bank's  officers  are.  R.  Walton  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Warren  Lee  Plerson.  president  and  general  counsel;  W.  D. 
Whlttemore.  vice  president:  Hampson  Gary,  solicitor;  Hawthorne 
Arey,  secretary,  and  H.  A.  Mulligan,  treasurer. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
and  the  R.  F.  C.  are  represented  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  Second  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  D.  C^  waa 
created  by  Executive  order  March  12,  1934,  with  a  common  capital 
of  $250,000  provided  from  N.  I.  R.  A.  funds  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  and  $2,500,000  preferred  stock  subscribed  by  the  R.  F.  C. 
ITiis  bank  was  created  primarily  to  furnish  needed  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  buying  and  minting  sUver  in  this  coun- 
try for  Cuba. 

Having   completed   the   purpose  for  which   It   was   created,   the 
bank  was  dissolved  June  30.  1936  and  the  capital  stock  retired. 
"There  was  no  loss  in  Its  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H.  Joncs,  CJiairman. 

Reconstruction  Pinancs  CoavoaATioir, 

Washington,  February  2,  1939. 
To  the  President  and  the  Congress: 

I  give  you  a  summary  of  R.  F.  C.  activities  sinoe  Its  organiza- 
tion February  3.  1932.  7  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  original  purposes  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
many  amendments  to  the  act  from  time  to  time  which  have 
expanded  the  scope  of  Its  direct  operations,  our  activities  have 
also  been  carried  on  through:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
organized  October  17.  1933;  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co..  organized 
March  14,  1935:  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  organized 
August  1.  1935;  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  created  February  16. 
1937:  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  organized  ^bruary 
10    1938 

ToUI  R.  F.  C.  authorizations  have  been  $13^06.639.807.  Of 
this  amount  $2  900,601,066  was  by  direction  of  Congress  in  which 
ovir  directors  had  no  discretion. 

Authorizations  for  which  our  directors  have  responsibility  ag- 
gregate $10,306,038,741.  Of  this  amount  •2.293.568.866  was  with- 
drawn or  canceled:  either  the  ptirpoees  for  which  the  suthorlza- 
tions  were  made  were  not  carried  into  effect  or  the  applicants 
found  they  did  not  need  the  money;  $7,243,673,197  hat  been  dis- 
bursed, and  $5,372,565,029.  or  74  percent,  repaid:  $768,596,678  re- 
mains available  to  the  txnrowers  or  for  the  purposes  for  whlcb 
the  authorizations  were  made. 
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Of  th«  amount  suthorlz<Hl  and  dlabuned  by  direction  at  Con- 
grms.  •1.799.9a4.009  was  for  direct  relief,  and  •1.001.112.169  to 
otber  governmental  agencies.  Of  the  former  amount  $17,158,858 
was  repaid  by  counties  and  municipalities,  and  of  the  latter  amount 
$37,000,000  wa.s  repaid  from  capital  stock  of  regional  agrlcultxiral 
credit  corporation*.  Prom  October  1932  to  May  1933  we  Invested 
H*,iO0J0O0  In  the  capital  stock  of  12  regional  agrlcxUtural  credit 
corporations  to  make  loans  principally  on  llvesux:k.  In  addition 
to  this  investment  In  their  capital  stock,  we  advanced  them 
$173,243,641  to  enable  them  to  make  loans  principally  on  live- 
stock. All  of  these  loans  have  been  repaid  to  us.  and  the  com- 
panies have  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  retire  the  balance  of  the 
capital  stock.  These  atjencles  were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  by  Executive  order  In  May  1933. 

Since  their  transfer  to  the  F'arm  Credit  Administration  they  have 
made  additional  loans  of  approximately  $100,000,000.  All  the  loans 
made  by  them  have  been  repaid  except  approximately  $12,000,000. 

In  February  1938  we  asked  Congress  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  our  notes  given  to  the  Treasxjry 
for  disbursements  made  by  direction  of  Congress  for  which  we 
received  no  benefit.  The  act  authorizing  such  cancelations  was 
approved  February  24.  1938.  P\irsuftnt  to  this  act  notes  aggregating 
$2,699,236,946  have  been  canceled.  As  stated,  much  of  this  money 
was  used  for  direct  relief,  but  approximately  $850,000,000  is  carried 
by  the  Treasury  and  other  agencies  in  the  form  of  capital  stock 
of  governmental  corporations,  or  other  obligations,  ae  has  been 
converted  into  cash 

Attached  Is  a  break -down  of  R.  F.  C.  authorizations,  cancela- 
tions, disbursements,  repayments,  and  balances  outstanding:  also 
financial  statements  of  the  several  agencies.  A  condensed  sum- 
mary of  our  activities  follows: 

Classes  of  loans:  Loan  and  other  aid  to  agrlctiltvire:  loans  to 
banks;  preferred  stock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures;  closed  bank 
loans:  drainage,  levee,  and  Irrigation  loans;  self-liquidating  loans; 
railroad  loans;  loans  to  business  and  Industry;  mortgage  loans; 
loans  to  insurance  companies:  loans  to  building  and  loan  assocl- 
atloivs:  loans  to  public  school  authorities;  loans  to  State  funds 
created  to  insure  deposits  of  public  moneys:  mining  loans;  rural 
electrification  loans;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Co.;  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association;  the  Elec- 
tric Home,  and  Farm  Authority;  disaster  loans. 

LOANS  AND  OTBXR  Am  TO  ACRICXTLTUaE 

A^culture  In  one  way  or  another  has  been  accorded  loan  au- 
thorizations and  allocations  of  $3,101,673,840. 

Of  this,  $399  636,000  was  to  Federal  land  banks.  $30,035,359  to 
Joint-stock  land  bank*.  $9,250,000  to  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  and  $199,072,648  to  livestock  and  agricultural  credit  cor- 
porations to  provide  fimds  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
•tockmen. 

$1,840,774,178  was  f«  loans  through  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  other  aprlcultural  agencies  to  producers  of  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  turpentine,  resin,  wool,  mohair,  hops,  Qgs,  dates, 
raisins,  prunes,  peanuts,  butter,  and  pecans  in  39  States. 

Cotton  loans  were  made  in  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

Com  loans  were  made  In  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kaiisas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania.  South   Dakota,   and   Wisconsin. 

Wheat  loans  were  made  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  nilnois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mln- 
nesoU.  Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New  York.  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Ore^n.  South  Dftkota.  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah.  Virginia.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
Tobacco  loans  were  made  In  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Turpentine  and  resin  loans  were  made  in  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Florida,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Wool  and  mohair  loans  were  made  in  California.  Colorado, 
Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
soiun.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Utah.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Ixjans  on  flgs,  dates,  raisins,  and  prunes  were  made  In  Call- 
fomia;  on  hops  In  Washington;  anc"  on  pecans  in  Georgia. 

Peanut  loans  were  made  In  Alabanw,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Loans   to  associations   were  made   on   butter  produced  In  Cali- 
fornia.   Illinois.    Michigan.    Minnesota.    Missouri,    Nebraska,    New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 
.,_    Eighty-three  mlUlon  three  hundred  seventy  thotisand  nine  hun- 
'<fed  and  fifty- five  dollars  went  to  finance  the  exportation  of  some 
of  these  commodities. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  was  allocated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  crop  loans.  Of  this.  $44,500,000  was 
reallocated  and.  with  $40,500,000  aUocated  by  H.  F.  0.  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  xised  to  provide  $45.- 
000,000  capital  of  the  Production  Credit  Corporations  and 
$40,000,000  capital  and  sxirplus  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks. 

Sixty-one  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  thotisand  seven 
hundred  dollars  was  allocated  for  the  capital  and  expenaes  of  the 
regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  $97,000,000  for  the 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Of  $302,600,000  originally  allocated  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  loans  to  farmers  and  to  Joint-stock  land  banks,  $300,» 


000.000  was  reallocated  and  us^  to  provide  capital  of  the  FedersI 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

These  items  w^ere  by  direction 
balances  were  included  in  the 
celed  in  accordance  with  the 
1938. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  In  ev^  section  of  the  country  have  been 
the  recipients  of  these  loans. 


of  Congress  and  their  outstanding 

Ijtems  for  which  our  notes  were  can- 

of  Congress  approved  February  24, 


act 


LOANS 

Loans    were    authorized    in 


occasioned  by  the  Nation-wide 
depositors    for   the    safety    of 
hundred   and    twenty-eight   of 


ence. 

Because  of  the  widespread 
the  Central  Republic  Bank  & 


TO    BANKS 

— ...   jthe    aggregate    amotmt    of    $1,334.- 

744.454  to  5,816  going  banks,  j  rincipally  in  1932  and  1933;  $196.- 
378.317  of  this  amount  was  ndt  used.  One  billion,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  million,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-sevei  dollars  was  tised.  and  93  percent 
has  been  paid.  The  purpose  c  f  these  loans  wus  to  enable  banks 
to  meet  the  abnormal  dcmanc  s  of  depositors  during  that  period 

depression  and  consequent  fear  by 
their    funds.      Two    thousand    one 

.,  — o---  —   these  banks  failed   after   receiving 

the  loans,  but  3,688  were  enabled  to  continue,  thereby  saving 
millions  of  depositors  and  sto<  kholders  from  loss  and  Inconvenl- 


nterest  In  the  $90,000,000  loan  to 

_-.^ _  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,   in  June    1932, 

I  give  the  following  informatitn   regarding  Its  present  status: 

Repayments.  Including  Intenst.  have  been  $62,383,207  and  the 
receiver  of  the  bank  has  on  hsnd  $7,300,000  collected  from  stock- 
holders' assessments.  This  wli:  be  paid  over  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  lower  court  fixing  the  as  essments  has  been  confirmed.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  unliquidated  collateral  appears  to  be  at 
least  $15,000,000.  So.  assuming  that  the  stockholders'  assessments 
are  effective  and  the  remainlni :  collateral  Is  worth  this  estimated 
«„,.,-   „„-  !«.„  _^..  w-  ._  .w-    lelghborhood  of  $5,000,000  In  addl- 

handling  the  loan. 

FSXrSSBXD   STOCK,   CAPT]  AL   NOTES,    AND   DEBENTUaZS 

Banks  needed  capital  more  tJ  lan  loans  in  1932  and  1933.  Loans 
had  the  effect  of  preferring  d<  positors.  because  as  long  as  banks 
were  able  to,  they  paid  their  de  306ltors.  first  come,  first  served. 

By  furnishing  the  banks  wlt$  capital,  depositors  were,  In  effect. 
Insured,  no  depositor  being  preferred  over  another.  In  some 
Instances  the  larger  depositors  Voluntarily  permitted  a  part  of  their 
deposits  to  be  used  in  recapitalizing  or  reestablishing  the  bank,  car 
agreed  that  the  smaller  depoeitprs  might  be  paid  first.  Our  bank 
capital  program  was  in  opera  ion  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpc  ration,  and  the  announcement  that 
R.  F.  C.  had  agreed  to  supply  %  bank  with  capital  stopped  many 
bank  runs. 

We  were  given  authority  to  b\  y  preferred  stock,  ci^ital  notes,  and 
debentures  In  banks  and  to  niEkke  loans  upon  preferred  stock  by 
an  amendment  to  our  act  appioved  March  9,  1933.  We  agreed  to 
put  capital  in  6.853  banks  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1,349,- 
234,714.  Seven  hxmdred  and  fourteen  of  these  banks  did  not  take 
the  capital,  finding  they  could  |  :et  along  without  it,  but  otu-  agree- 
ment to  fximish  the  capital  enabled  them  to  carry  on  with  confi- 
dence. Our  actu.-U  investments  in  bank  capital,  except  for 
$47,500,000  Invested  In  the  preferred  stock  of  export-import  banks, 
have  been  $1,099,090,662.  Ap]  iroxlmately  51  percent  has  been 
retired. 

The  terms  on  which  this  capital  is  invested  contemplate  that  it 
will  be  retired  out  of  approxic  lately  one-half  of  net  earnings  of 
the  bank  after  dividends  or  interest  on  our  capital,  but  not  In 
excess  of  5!i  percent  Is  rcquiied  to  be  retired  in  any  one  year 
However,  at  the  option  of  the  b  ink  R.  P.  C.  capiUl  may  be  retired 
earlier  if  permission  is  obtaine<i  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  naUonal  banks,  and  from  State  bank  supervisors  for 
State  banks.  One  thousand,  t^o  hundred  and  eighty  banks  have 
retired  all  of  their  R.  F.  C.  capital.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the 
remainder  are  current  In  Interes ;  and  dividend  payments. 

To  save  so  many  banks  In  su  ch  a  short  period  through  putting 
new  capital  in  them,  in  the  m  inner  authorized  by  law,  required 
not   only   extraordinary   effort,    but   necessarily   some   risk   to   the 
capital    invested.     We    were   gr  fatly    aided   in   this   work    by    the 
various    bank    supervising    autJ  loritles.      Of    the    6,120    banks    In 
which  we  have  Invested  capltall  only  206  have  since  been  closed 
We  will  probably  recover  our  enjtlre  Investment  In  5C  of  these  and 
the  loss  in  the  remaining   156    banks  will   not  be  relatively  Urge 
Other  losses  may  occw  but,  trjated  as  a  class,  our  bank  capital 
Investment  should  entaU  no  ne'   loss.    Dividends  and  Interest  col- 
lected In  excess  of  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Corporation  should 
cover  the  Individual  losses.     Dttrlng  the  year  ending  February  1 
1939.  we  authorized  $29,440,625  new  capital  in  60  banks. 

Assisting  banks  through  protidlng  them  with  canital  was  re- 
SMiiring  to  depositors.  Withoui  this,  or  Government  guaranty  o* 
aU  bank  deposits,  a  great  man*  more  would  have  cloMd. 

CXOSED  lANK  LOANS 

«iiSJ^K  or.'K*»al^act^^e  were  imlted  to  $200,000,000  for  loans  to 
*]?^  f  ^  °S  ^^^^  ^  proclss  of  Uquidation.  but.  because  of 
the  great  number  of  banks  that  were  faUing.  ovu-  law  was  further 
amended  on  June  14.  1933.  removing  the  llnSt  lurtner 

^-J^'^w^'^'k^''  authorlzedlfor  distribution  to  depositors  in 
iS?sii^  *^^  ^  *^*  as  negate  amount  of  $1,331,814,759; 
S  n«li"^f  ™.H  '  r!lL5P*  "^^^^  8983.701.788  has  been  used  and 
^-^T^  repaid.  A  good  man  r  mlUicn  depositors  benefited  from 
these  I<^as.  Depositors  upon  tjh?  avernce  have  received  approxi- 
mately 66  percent  of  their  deporfts  In  closed  banks. 
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stockholders  In  clored  banks  suffered  much  worse;  usually  they 
not  only  lost  their  entire  investment  but  were  subject  to  assess- 
ments for  an  equal  amount. 

DRAINAGE.    LEVEE,    AND   IBRICATION    LOANS 

During  the  decade  prior  to  the  depression,  laws  were  passed  In 
many  States  providing  for  the  creation  of  drainage,  levee,  and  ir- 
rigation districts  with  authority  to  Issue  bonds.  Many  such 
projects  were  promoted  that  found  the  taxes  and  water  charges 
much  greater  than  the  farmers  covild  pay.  On  May  12,  1933, 
Congress  amended  the  R.  P.  C.  Act.  authorizing  loans  to  these 
districts  to  enable  them  to  reduce  and  refinance  their  outstanding 
indebtedness. 

We  have  authorized  loans  to  633  such  districts  In  the  amount 
of  $142,845,995.  of  which  $20,480,759  was  not  availed  of;  $85,600,433 
has  been  disbursed,  and  the  balance  remains  available  to  the 
borrowers. 

The  holders  of  the  old  bonds  have  received  an  average  of  48 
percent  for  their  bonds.  By  this  reduction  of  52  percent  In  the 
amount  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts,  and  by  our 
giving  longer  time  and  lower  Interest  rates,  water  and  bond 
service  assessments  to  landowners  have  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  what  they  previously  were. 

Before  their  reorganization  all  of  the  districts  were  badly  In 
default,  dtie  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  so  heavy  the  land- 
owners could  not  pay  them.  Now  99  percent  of  the  reorganized 
districts  are  current  in  interest  and  principal  payments.  More 
than  130.000  farmers  and  landowners  In  26  States  have  benefited 
by  these  loons. 

EKLT-LIQtnOATINC   LOANS 

Our  authorizations  for  self-Uqtiidating  loans,  including  security 
purchases  from  P.  W.  A.,  have  been  $954.0C8.325.  Of  this  amount, 
$741,744,404  has  been  disbursed  and  $457,826,219  retired  or  sold  at 
a  premium  of  $21,016,493  over  cost.  We  feel  there  will  be  no  net 
loss  from  the  aggregate  of  those  not  yet  sold. 

These  loans  and  purchases  of  securities  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  many  useful  projects  throughout  the  country:  a  high- 
way and  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Or- 
leans for  which  there  had  long  been  a  need,  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  (a  highway  and  interurban  railway  bridge) 
costing  $73,000,000.  These  are  sound  financial  projects,  as  are 
many  other  bridges  and  public  projects  of  various  kinds  through- 
out the  country  that  are  less  prominent,  but  of  equal  importance 
to  their  respective  conununities.  Useful  tunnels  have  also  been 
financed  in  this  manner. 

The  construction  of  a  340-mlle  aqueduct  to  carry  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  in  Arizona  to  southern  California,  for  which  we 
authorized  $208,500,000.  has  been  our  largest  project.  This  aque- 
duct will  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  to 
Los  Angeles  and  a  dozen  other  smaller  cities  in  southern  California. 
Seventy-five  million  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  of  these  bonds 
have  already  been  sold  at  a  substantial  premium.  The  project  was 
begun  the  early  part  of  1933  and  will  be  completed  in  about  an- 
other year.  Our  first  authorization  of  $40,000,000  was  made  Sep- 
tember 13,  1932.  These  bonds  have  taxing  authority  but  should 
be  retired  from  water  charges. 

We  financed  the  construction  of  a  power  line  from  Boulder  Dam 
to  Los  Angeles,  costing  $22,800,000.  This  line  carries  electric  current 
generated  by  Boulder  Dam  to  Los  Angeles,  providing  a  market  for 
the  power,  and  revenue  for  the  Boulder  Dam  investment,  also 
insuring  fair  rates  to  the  users  of  electricity.  These  bends  have 
b<:en  sold. 

BAnJtOAO   LOANS 

Of  the  $1.248548.560  loan  conamltments  to  railroads  ($200,- 
460.500  representing  securities  purchased  from  P.  W.  A.).  $307,561.- 
724  was  not  used,  the  purposes  for  which  the  authorizations  were 
made  not  being  carried  into  effect  or  the  roads  having  an  R.  F.  C. 
commitment  were  able  to  get  the  money  from  private  sources; 
$826,773,161  has  been  disbursed  to  82  roads;  $346.509..316  of  this 
has  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  outstanding  of  $480,203,845  due 
from  50  railroads;  32  roads  have  paid  their  loans  In  full;  19  were 
placed  in  receivership  or  trusteeship  after  receiving  loans:  3 
of  these  are  no  longer  indebted  to  the  Corporation.  The  balance 
due  from  the  remaining  16  roads  In  the  cxistody  of  the  courts 
aggregates  $168,565,837.  Interest  Is  being  paid  currently  on  2  of 
these,  the  loans  of  which  aggregate  $25,825,227. 

We  will  have  some  individual  losses  on  railroad  loans,  as  in  other 
classes  of  txirrowers,  but  treated  as  a  class,  there  should  be  little 
net  loss  on  railroad  loans. 

To  be  more  specific  in  view  of  your  Interest,  and  that  of  the 
country  generally.  In  the  railroad  situation,  we  have  colleoted 
$86,335,352  Interest  from  railroad  loans,  and  In  addition  to  this 
have  approximately  $15,000,000  interest  accrued  that  we  believe 
to  be  good.  The  margin  in  this  interest  over  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government  will.  In  cur  opinion,  cover  losses  on  individual 
railroad  loans. 

LOANS   TO   BtTSINESS    AND    INDTJSTRT 

Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  loans  have  been 
authorized  to  business  enterprises,  aggregating  $447,324,578.  Banks 
have  agreed  to  take  paiticipatlcns  In  1.661  of  these  loans  In  the 
amount  of  $61,492,756.  their  participations  ranging  from  10  to  60 
percent.  The  banks  and  R.  P.  C.  share  proportionately  In  security 
and  repayments.  Of  the  R.  F.  C.  part  of  these  loans,  $86,027,903 
was  not  used,  and  $144,192,699  remains  available  to  the  borrowers. 
Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  loans,  or  37 
percent  of  the  total  nimiber,  have  been  for  $5,000  or  less.     (During 


the  past  12  months.  49  percent  have  been  for  $5,000  or  less.l 
Fifty-three  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  for  $10,000  or  less.  83 
percent  for  $50,000  or  leas. 

In  addition  to  the  participations  taken  for  their  own  account, 
banks  hold  $57,552,558  of  these  loans  with  a  take-out  agreement 
from  the  R.  F.  C.  For  the  take-out  agreements  the  R.  F.  C.  gets 
a  part  of  the  Interest  paid  by  the  borrower.  This  Is  3  percent  per 
annum  where  the  bank's  participation  Is  25  percent  of  the  loan  or 
less;  11,;;,  percent  where  the  bank's  participation  Is  from  25  to  60 
percent;  1  percent  where  the  bank's  participation  Is  60  percent  or 
more. 

Participation  agreements  and  take-out  commitments  are  exe- 
cuted when  the  loan  is  made,  and  the  take-out  commltn^nt  Is 
equivalent  to  insuring  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  the  agreed  take- 
out. It  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  care  in  insuring  part 
of  a  loan  as  when  the  Corporation  makes  the  entire  loan.  The 
same   Investigation  is  required   and  the  same  expenses   incxirred. 

In  April  and  May  1938  we  made  commitments  to  lend  apple 
growers  in  the  State  of  Washington  up  to  $2,000,000.  Under  these 
commitments  we  authorized  960  loans  to  716  applicants  In  the 
amount  of  $1,025,120.  of  which  $991,506  was  disbursed. 

In  aodition  to  the  foregoing  loans  to  business,  the  Electric 
Home  and  Farm  Authority  has  bought  Installment  contracts 
from  2,573  dealers  In  electrical  appliances.  These  are  loans  to 
b\islness.  They  furnish  the  dealer  with  capital  for  bis  credit  sales. 
The  contracts  carry  the  unconditional  endorsement  of  the  dealer. 

We  will  probably  have  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of  loss 
from  industrial  loans  than  from  any  other  class.  Forty-six  of  these 
(representing  loans  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3,000,092)  have 
already  been  foreclosed  and  the  security  reduced  to  possession. 
Properties  securing  3  of  these  loans  which  amounted  to  $234,905 
have  been  sold  at  a  net  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  $31,003.  Five 
hundred  and  forty-three  loans  to  b\isiness  are  in  default  and  60 
are  in  process  of  foreclosure.  In  addition  to  these.  507  of  the  loana 
to  apple  growers  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  in  default. 

We  have  authorized  two  loans  at  the  request  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  one  to  the  American  President  Lines,  Ltd..  $2,600,000. 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  13  ships,  and  another  for  building 
ships  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  $300,000.  Local  banks  took  an  additional 
$200,000  participation   in  this  loan. 

We  have  loaned  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  $3,000,000. 

We  have  authorized  loans  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority of  $5,000,000  for  purchase  of  operating  unitm  In  ths 
vicinity  of  this  project.  The  Authority  expects  to  sell  some  of 
the  units  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  operate. 

In  cooperation  with  T.  V.  A.  we  authorized  a  $6,000,000  loan 
to  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  to  buy  Its  power  plant  from  the  Tennessee 
Public  Service  Co.,  but  with  our  commitment  it  was  able  to  get 
the  money  from  private  sources. 

We  have  indicated  our  willingness  to  lend  to  utility  companies, 
as  to  any  other  business  enterprise,  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
loans  will  be  properly  secin-ed,  especially  we  have  offered  to  lend 
for  expansion  and  the  purchase  of   new  equipment. 

MOBTCACS    XiOANS 

This  Item  ($608,597,899)  includes  the  capital  stock  of  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Co..  $25,000,0(X),  and  loan  authorizations  to  the  RFC  Mort- 
gage Co.  of  $160,021,276.  It  also  Includes  the  capital  stock  of  th« 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Asscciatlcn,  $11.0(X),000.  and  loans  to  It 
of  $50,000,000.  It  includes  $302,576,623  loans  to  privately  owned 
mortgage-loan  companies  made  principally  in  1932,  1933.  and  1934 
to  prevent  the  companies  from  failing  and  to  enable  them  to  grant 
extensions  to  their  borrowers;  $418,662,964  has  been  disbursed  and 
$298,016,329  repaid. 

Of  all  loans  to  privately  owned  mortgage  companies,  we  wlU 
have  only  one  loss  of  any  consequence,  a  loan  to  the  Prudence 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  This  loan  was  for  $20,000,000  made  In 
March  and  June  1932  on  sundry  collateral.  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
failure  of  this  and  other  large  mortgage  guaranty  companies. 
Mortgage  guaranty  companies  located  in  New  York  had  outstand- 
ing guaranteed  mortgages  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000.000.     Practically  all   of  these  companies  failed. 

November  1933  we  aided  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State 
by  authorizing  the  Investment  of  $50,000,000  In  the  capital  notes 
or  debentures  of  the  Savings  Banks  Trust  Co.,  which  company 
the  savings  banks  of  New  York  organized  to  assist  any  that  might 
need  to  realize  on  their  mortgages.     None  of  this  money  was  used. 

We  also  authorized  $86,000,000  to  the  Institutional  Securities 
Corporation,  organized  by  the  savings  banks  tor  the  same  pur- 
pose. Only  $14,312,567  of  the  amount  was  used,  and  It  has  all 
been  repaid. 

Publication  of  this  procedure  by  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  banks  was 
so  reassuring  to  depositors  that  the  banks  were  able  to  remove 
the  restrictions  on  withdrawals  allowed  under  the  law  In  a  very 
short  time. 

The  act  authorizing  the  Investment  In  the  preferred  stock, 
capital  notes,  and  debentures  of  banks  made  no  speclHc  provision 
for  aiding  mutual  savings  banlis.  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  We  aided  the 
New  England  banks  and  some  of  those  In  New  York  State  through 
buying  their  notes,  with  provisions  of  subordination  in  favor  of 
depositors.  In  this  manner  bringing  to  the  savings  banks  the  sam* 
assistance  provided  for  National  and  State  commercial  banks. 

LOANS   TO    INStHLANCK   COMPANIEB 

Loans  were  authorized  to  133  instirance  companies,  principally  ta 
1932  and  1933,  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $104.4$9.750  to  enabl* 
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these  particular  eompanies  to  meet  the  demands  of  policyholders 
azKl  other  creditors.  Thirteen  million  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  four  hiindred  and  forty-two  dollrtrs  of  this  was  not 
used.  Ninety  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  have  been  disbursed  and  over  95  percent 
repaid.  Loans  were  authorized  and  disbursed  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  10  Insurance  companies  In  the  amount  of  (34,475.000. 
Seven  million  six  hiindred  and  fifty-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  flfty-flve  dollars  of  this  has  been  repaid.  The  majority  of  in- 
surance companies  were  able  to  meet  their  obligations  without 
borrowing  from  the  OoTemment,  particularly  the  larger  companies. 

LOAIfS    TO    VTTnjtnfO    AND    LOAIf    ASSOCIATIONS 

We  have  authorized  loans  to  1.023  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  receivers  at  building  and  loan  associations  aggregating 
tlM.340.4M.  Of  this  amount  $29,028,416  was  not  used;  •118.- 
231.783  has  been  disbursed  and  over  98  percent  repaid.  Loans 
to  the  open  institutions  made  funds  available  to  meet  withdrawals 
at  shareholden  and  depositors  without  foreclosing  on  the  property 
of  borrowen.  and  the  loans  to  closed  building  and  loan  associations 
enabled  the  receivers  to  make  distribution  to  deposlton  and 
other  creditors. 

lOAHB  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ATTrHOaiTm 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  In  the  city  of 
Oblcago  from  1928  to  1M4.  public-school  teachers  were  forced  to 
go  without  pay  from  November  16,  1933.  to  May  31.  1934.  August 
1834  we  loaned  •32.SO0.00O  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to 
pay  back  salaries  to  15.000  school  teachers.  The  loan  was  secured 
by  valuable  Income-bearing  real  estate  belonging  to  the  public- 
school  system  of  Chicago.  The  real  estate  \a  situated  In  the  Loop 
district  and  was  ceded  by  the  United  States  Government  to  niinois 
for  public  schools  when  that  State  entered  the  Union  in  1818. 
In  order  to  mortgage  the  property  It  was  necessary  for  the  State 
LegUdature  of  nilnots  to  pass  an  act  permitting  it  to  be  mort- 
gaged. This  act  was  approved  by  the  Oovemor  February  28,  1934. 
and  by  the  court  under  a  test  case  July  31.  1934.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  the  i>roperty  could  only  be  mortgaged  to  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government.  We  made  the  loan  August  27. 
1934.  and  sold  It  to  Chicago  banks  a  few  months  later,  at  a  sub- 
stantial premium. 

We  auth<»1zed  •2.086.800  to  other  school  districts  for  refinancing 
Indebtedness:  91,067.300  of  this  was  canceled  and  9150,000  dis- 
bursed. 

LOAMS  TO  8TATK  PUMOS  CBZATVO  TO  XMBXntB  OEPOStTS  OF  PTTBLIC  MONKT8 

Due  to  ths  great  amount  of  public  funds  tied  up  In  closed 
banks  belonging  to  dtles,  towns,  and  counties  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  1933,  we  loaned  tlS  .064,631  to  the  "Board  of  Deposits 
of  Wisconsin"  to  free  these  funds.    It  was  all  soon  repaid. 

ICININO   LQANS 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  loans  in  the  amount  of  •12.655.500 
have  been  authorized  to  126  borrowers  for  mining,  milling,  and 
smelting  ores  and  development  of  ore  bodies.  Of  this  •7392.000 
has  been  canceled  and  M.ITS.TOO  disbursed;  $1,531,252  has  been 
repaid.  Eighty-seven  of  these  loans,  aggregating  ^1.440.500.  have 
been  approved  under  the  section  of  the  act  which  authorizes  loans 
up  to  (30.000  to  one  borrower  for  development:  •716.000  of  this 
has  been  withdrawn  or  canceled.  These  development  loans  will 
entail  a  large  percentage  of  loss. 

BinUL  KLBCnanCATION  LOANS 

Loans  to  the  Rtiral  Electrification  Administrator  are  made  by  di- 
rection of  Congress  upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator  and  the 
approval  of  the  President.  One  hundred  forty-six  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  has  been  authorized  and  •47.700,000  dis- 
bursed. These  locuis  are  made  on  collateral  consisting  of  notes 
evidencing  loans  made  by  the  Administrator,  which  in  turn  are 
secured  by  mortgages  on  the  projects  he  finances.  We  lend  85  per- 
cent of  the  face  of  the  collateral.  These  loans  bring  electricity  and 
the  use  of  electric  facllttirs  to  a  great  many  people  living  In  rural 
districts  who  otherwise  would  not  have  It. 

coiutoDrrr  cainrr  corpohatiom 

Conmodlty  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17.  1933, 
pursuant  to  Executive  order,  with  capital  stock  of  •3.000.000 
provided  from  funds  made  avaUable  by  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  In  April 
1936  Congress  directed  R.  P.  C.  to  increase  this  capital  to  •lOO,- 
000 MO  by  buying  •97.000.000  of  the  corporation's  stock. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  principal  purpose  is  to  make 
loans  to  producers  to  finance  the  carrying  and  orderly  marketing 
of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  commodities.  It 
has  done  tills  principally  with  R.  P.  C.  loans  and  credit.  In  an  act 
approved  March  8,  1938.  Congress  authorized  Commodity  Credit 
ciorporation  to  borrow  directly  with  Government  guaranty,  in- 
stead of  depending  entirely  upon  the  R.  F.  C.  This  act  also 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appraise  the  assets  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  end  of  Bilarch  each  year  and 
to  maintain  its  capital  unimpaired  at  •100.000,000.  and  authorized 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  This  was  to  bring  to  Congress 
each  year  the  loss,  if  any.  in  commodity  loans. 

R.  P.  C.  commitmenLs  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
been  •1.754.712.665  and  disbursements  •767,716.962.  aU  of  which 
has  been  repaid  to  R.  P.  C.  Commodity  Credit  Corjxjration's  dis- 
bursements have  been  •897.779,520.  of  which  •522,983.139  has 
been  repaid.  Loans  now  outstanding.  Including  those  held  by 
banks  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  agreed  to  pur- 
tiMse.  aggregate  •767,448,303. 


The  capital  and  borrowing  a  ithority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  limited  to  •600,(00,000,  and  to  enable  It  to  make 
the  wheat  and  com  loans  in  1  tie  summer  and  fall  of  1938,  the 
R.  P.  C.  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  buy  enough  of  thelfanners"  notes  held  by  it  to  give 
it  the  necessary  funds  to  make  the  corn  and  wheat  loan  commit- 
ments. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporatloii  Is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Farm  Credit  Administration,  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  R.  P.  C.  The  agencies  and  facilities  of  the  R.  P.  C.  are  used 
In  making  end  administering  ttte  loans. 

The  Corporation's  policy  has  been  to  lend  only  on  such  com- 
modities as  are  recommended  b;'  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  and 
approved  by  the  President.  Tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  directed  that  loans  be  ma  le  on  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  of 
not  less  than  62  percent  of  pari  ty  and  not  more  than  75  percent, 
the  loans  to  become  mandatoi  f  when  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities  reached    52   percent.     [ 

The  1938  loan  on  cotton  was  at  52  percent  of  parity:  on  com, 
70  percent  of  parity;  and  wheats,  52  percent  of  parity.  The  loans 
were  authorliied   after  the   comSfiodities   reached   these    levels. 

When  a  loan  Is  authorized  on  a  basic  commodity  such  as  cot- 
ton, com,  wheat,  or  tobacco,  th0re  is  no  way  accurately  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  thit  will  be  required  until  the  crop 
has  been  gathered  and  the  time  for  mAiring  the  loan  has  expired. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the  mftTimnm  that 
may  be  needed. 

THX    RFC    MOSTGACX    CO. 
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r.    B.    A.    INSTlaED    MOSTGACXS 

Because  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  private  Investors 
were  reluctant  to  buy  P.  H.  A.  linsured  mortgages,  we  announced 
August  17,  1935,  that  we  woulil  buy  these  mortgages  at  a  dis- 
covmt  of  one-half  of  1  percent  an|l  sell  them  at  a  premium  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  operation.  I  We  have  authorized  the  purchase 
of  •96.955.222  P.  H.  A.  insurea  mortgages  and  have  completed 
the  purchase  of  •73,083,604  of  l^ese.  We  have  sold  •16.604.899  to 
private  Investors  at  a  modest  premium;  •34.108,848  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Federal   National  Mortgage   Association. 

Of  the  total  number  of  P.  H.  A.  insxired  mortgages  bought.  102 
loans.  aggregaUng  •400.845.  have  been  foreclosed,  for  which  we 
hold  or  will  receive  the  equlVEilent  amount,  less  cost  of  fore- 
closures, in  P.  H.  A.  2^4-percen;  and  3-percent  debentures  carry- 
ing Government  guaranty.  TlM  loss  <m  the  loans  foreclosed  will 
be  less  than  10  percent. 

PEDQIAL   NATIONAL    ]  (OHTGAGE    ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Housing  Act,  ap  sroved  June  27.  1934,  provided  for 
the  organization  of  national  mcfrtgage  associations;  and  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  these  we,  atithe  request  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  offered  to  matct  dollars  with  private  capital  by 
taking  preferred  stock  In  national  mortgage  aseociations. 

Even  on  this  basis,  the  Admi  listrator  received  no  applications; 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  P-esldent,  we  organized  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  F  ;bruary  10,  1938.  with  a  capital  of 
•10.000,000  and  a  surplus  of  tl.\  00.000.  It  Is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  R.  P.  C.  and  deals  exclusl  ely  with  mortgages  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration . 

It  has  authorized  the  purchae  e  of  26.276  mortgages,  aggregating 
•111,470.381  Purchases  have  b  (en  completed  on  22,684  of  these, 
aggregating  •92,083,405.  It  has  been  necessary  to  start  foreclosures 
on  only  25  of  these,  aggregatinsj  $105,288.  We  finance  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  tlirough  sale  of  Its  notes  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  sold  $85J240.0O0  of  (these  notes:  •29,748.000  bear  2  per- 
cent and  matxire  May  16,  1943;  $55,492,000  bear  1%  percent  and 
mature  January  3.  1944.  They  i  .re  not  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  R.  F.  C.  but  cons  Itute  a  sound  Investment,  enjoying 
certain  income-tax  exemptions. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  offers  to  buy  at  par 
and  accrued  interest  any  mortgaj  res  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  on  new  homes,  in  :ludlng  large-size  housing  projects. 
The  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  buys  Lnst  red  mortg^s  on  old  homes. 

THE  ELECT&IC  BOICK  AND  FABM  AtrTHORITT 

The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  was  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colufibia  Augxist  1.  1935.  to  aid  in  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  electricalj  equipment  in  homes  and  on  farms 
at  low  financing  cost.  It  has  a,  capital  of  •850.000  provided  from 
N.  I.  R.  A.  fimds  and  held  by  its  trustees  fCM-  the  United  States. 
It  borrows  its  requirements  at  low  rates  with  R.  P.  C.  backing 
and  management. 
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It  has  purchased  from  2,573  dealers  in  32  States  101.953  install- 
ment contracts  covering  Installment  sales  lor  home  electrical  ap- 
pliances, aggregating  $15,573,318.  of  which  87,239,106  has  been  paid. 
Tliese  contracts  usually  mn  from  a  few  months  to  3  years,  the 
average  being  about  2  years. 

Eectrlc  Home  and  Farm  Authority  operates  in  cooperation  with 
utility  companies  and  with  dealers  who  sell  the  equipment.  The 
dealers  guarantee  the  notes,  and  the  utility  company  makes  coUec- 
tlcns  with  its  monthly  bills.  It  is  helpful  to  householders  who 
find  it  necessary  to  buy  on  installment. 

Buying  these  contracts  is  making  loans  to  business  enterprises, 
to  dealers,  upon  the  seciulty  of  the  equipment  sold  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  purchaser  of  the  equipment.  Payments  are  made 
promptly,  and  there  are  no  losses  to  ppeak  of. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  the 
R.  F.  C.  would  extend  the  same  service  in  small  loans  to  bxisiness. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  economical  to  handle  these  par- 
ticular loans  through  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  as 
they  are  now  being  handled. 

DISASTER   LOANS 

By  special  direction  of  Congress  through  amendments  to  our  act, 
the  R.  F.  C.  from  1933  to  1936  made  loans  lor  rehabilitation  of  prop- 
erty damaged  by  fioods.  earthquakes,  or  other  catastrophes;  •16.- 
784.521  was  authorized  for  this  purpose.  ^12.003,055  disbursed; 
$4,278,027  of  this  has  been  repaid. 

Following  the  Ohio  River  flood  in  January  1937.  Congress  directed 
us  to  organize  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  and  provide  it  with 
capital  up  to  •20.000.000  to  make  loans  to  those  who  suffered  losses 
from  the  flood  or  other  catastrophes  in  the  year  1937.  This  act  was 
later  amended  to  include  catastrophe  losses  that  occurred  In  the 
years  1936  and  1938. 

Immediately  following  creation  of  this  Corporation,  we  estab- 
lished offices  for  making  loans  at  Ashland.  Ky.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  Ironton.  Ohio,  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  PaduCah,  Ky.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  Dyersburg.  Tenn.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Cairo,  ni..  Evansville,  Ind.,  Harrisburg,  111.,  Galena,  111.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  Loan  committees  composed  of  local  citizens  were 
set  up  to  recommend  loans.  These  committees  ser\-ed  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  Corporation  In  meet- 
ing the  emergency. 

Seven  thousand  five  htindred  and  fifty-five  loans,  aggregating 
$8,805,051,  were  authorized  as  a  result  of  the  Ohio  River  fiood.  One 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
four  dollars  was  not  used.  Six  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  of  this  has 
been  disbursed  and  ^1,752.542  repaid.  It  is  significant  of  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  the  American  people  that  80  percent  of  these 
loans  are  current  in  their  payments. 

We  are  now  making  disaster  loans  as  a  result  of  the  h\irrlcane  in 
September  1938.  principally  in  the  New  England  States.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  hurricane  we  established  offlces  at  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Gardner.  Mass..  Hartford.  Conn..  Lowell.  Mass..  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
New  London,  Conn.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Keene,  N.  H..  Concord,  N.  H..  New  Haven.  Conn..  Montauk. 
Long  Island.  N.  Y..  Quogue.  Long  Island.  N.  Y..  with  loan  commit- 
tees compjcscd  of  local  citizens  to  recommend  loans.  These  com- 
mittee members  also  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Loans  aggregating  $3,764,625  have  been  authorized  to  1.526  appli- 
cants who  suHered  losses  from  the  hurricane.  We  are  lending  to 
salvage  the  very  large  amount  of  blown-down  timber.  Probably 
25.000  farmers  and  landowners  lost  their  timber.  It  Is  estimated 
that  3.000.000.000  feet  of  timber  is  down  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane, 
and  effort  Is  being  made  to  salvage  as  much  of  It  as  possible.  The 
facilities  of  the  Forestry  Service  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  arc  being  used  to  salvage  the  timber. 

Disaster  and  catastrophe  leans  have  been  made  in  34  States — 
Aikansas.  California.  Connecticut.  Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Montana.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont.  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  R.  P.  C.  loans  authorized,  and  credit  actxially  used, 
we  have  assisted  a  great  many  borrowers  in  getting  loans  from  pri- 
vate sources  by  bringing  borrower  and  lender  together  when.  In 
our  opinion,  the  loan  applicant  could  properly  be  taken  care  of  by 
banks  or  other  private  lending  Institutions,  and  by  indicating  that 
If  necessary,  to  protect  the  applicant  from  failure  or  unnecessary 
loss,  we  would  make  the  loan. 

The  R.  F.  C.  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  January  27.  1932.  Prior  to  July  1938  we  borrowed  addi- 
tional requirements  from  the  Treasury,  except  that  In  bU3ring  pre- 
ferred stock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures  in  banks  that  needed 
capital  but  did  not  need  cash,  we  sometimes  sold  them  our  notes. 
These  notes  have  been  paid. 

We  now  have  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public  our  notes, 
aggregating  •211,460.000,  maturing  July  20.  1941,  and  •297.439,000 
maturing  November  1.  1941.  We  are  selling  another  Issue  of 
approximately  •3CO.000.000  maturing  January  15.  1942.  All  of  these 
notes  bear  seven-eighths  of  1  percent  interest  per  annum.  After 
paying  the  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  this  last  issue,  we  will  only  owe 
the  Treasxory  approximately  $400,000,000. 

We  have  paid  the  Trea-sury  $194,801,847  Interest  on  borrowed 
money  and  $24,507,637  interest  to  others.  Our  operating  expenses 
have  been  slightly  less  than  1  percent. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  Kccummiflnted  operating 
reserves  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  our  Board  to  cover  any  and 
all  probable  losses. 

So  that  the  vast  amount  of  credit  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  R.  P.  C.  and  the  services  it  has  rendered 
thrcnghout  the  country,  have  been  without  any  net  loss  to  the 
Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  otir  directors  are  ever 
mindful  of  their  responsibility  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jesse  H.  Jones.  Chairman. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  21. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSHTJA  L.  JOHNS.  OP  WISCONSIN. 

FEBRUARY  10,  1939 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a  splendid  address 
which  my  able  colleague.  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns,  of  Wisconsin. 
delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  at  Johnson  City.  Tenn.. 
on  February  10,  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows:  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  T  am  delighted  to  be  back 
In  Tennessee  again  tonight  and  I  want  to  thank  the  Republican 
committee  for  this  privilege. 

It  is  32  years  ago  this  year  that  C.  S.  Littleton  and  I  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  So  It 
Is  like  coming  back  home  when  I  get  back  to  Tennessee. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  these  yean  and  I  am 
glad  to  take  up  and  dlactiss  with  you  this  evenlnf  some  of  these 
changes. 

At  this  dinner  we  are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. His  birthday  Is  being  celebrated  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  this  year,  because  as  the  years  pass  we  all  realize  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  both  Lincoln  and  Washington,  and  what  they 
mean  to  the  Nation. 

No  man  honored  by  his  people  with  a  seat  In  Cbngreas  can  fall 
to  think  of  some  of  the  great  statesmen  who  sat  In  the  House. 
Of  all  the  great  and  nearly  great  my  mind  dwells  most  fre- 
quently upon  Abraham  Lincoln's  brief  term  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves. 

Lincoln  came  to  Washington  virtually  unknown  to  the  Nation 
at  large.  He  left  from  Illinois  no  better  off.  The  principal 
Impression  he  made  upon  Washlngtonlans  was  the  aae  that 
followed  him  through  life — that  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  himiorous  stories  and  knew  how  to  tell  them.  By  virttie  of 
his  funny  stories  he  was  monarch  of  the  table  at  the  boarding 
house  where  he  stayed. 

Only  one  legislative  move  did  he  make.  He  Introduced  the 
"Spot  Resolution."  which  sought  to  compel  President  Polk  to 
name  the  exact  spot  at  which  American  soil  was  violated  by 
Mexican  soldiers.  Lincoln  and  many  of  his  friends  believed  that 
he  was  finished  politically  when  he  retired  from  Congress.  But 
the  drama  of  the  Douglas  debates,  the  Chicago  nominating  con- 
vention. Presidency  during  the  trying  Civil  War  days,  and  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  were  all  to  come  to  him  by  way  of 
politics.  There  are  so  many  interesting  pages  to  the  Lincoln 
life  that  biographers  have  detailed  it  in  various  of  its  phases,  as 
Seltz  in  his  Lincoln,  the  Politician.  However,  rlpht  now  I  am 
quite  naturally  thinking  of  his  tentire  as  Congressman,  and  won- 
dering how  the  greatness  of  his  mind  could  have  been  lost  uj>on 
the  men  who  sat  with  him  in  Congress. 

His  residence  In  Washington,  where  he  died,  has  become  a 
shrine  that  Is  visited  by  thousands  every  year,  as  Is  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  here.  Today  Lincoln  has  become  a  world  ilgtire  In 
history.  England  is  proud  of  the  excellent  bronze  of  the  Emanci- 
pator In  London.  Lord  Chronwood  and  Emll  Ludwlg,  among 
Eiirope's  best  biographers,  have  written  his  life.  No  more  accu- 
rate prophecy  was  ever  uttered  than  Stanton's  when  he  said  at 
Lincoln's  passing:  "Now.  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  It  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  Lincoln  should  be  classed  as  just  another  Congressman 
when  he  served  Illinois  as  I  am  now  serving  Wisconsin.  But  he 
was. 

In  searching  for  guidance  during  these  trying  times,  I  often 
turn  to  Lincoln  to  learn  what  he  would  think  of  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  done  today.     What  were  his  views? 

I  wonder  what  he  thought  about  the  theory  of  producing  less 
In  order  to  have  more?    Whether  he  believed  It  was  proper  for 
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a  p«rf»on  to  hare  ambttion  and  Initiative  to  try  and  accumulate 
•omethlng  for  one's  self  Instead  of  relying  on  the  Ooveniment  and 
his  DtrLc;hbort>  to  support  him  and  his  family,  if  he  happened  to 
have  one? 

I  wonder  what  he  thought  about  youth;  what  he  thought  about 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  Individuals;  his  views  on  labor  and 
capital. 

All  these  are  problems  of  our  dally  life  now,  and  I  thought  he 
might  help  me  to  solve  them. 
It  occurred  to  me  In  preparing  this  address  that  you  might 
'"also  be  Interested  In  his  views. 

Our  Nation  has  grown  wealthy  through  the  Individual  efforts  of 
the  people  making  up  our  Oovermnent. 

Today  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  that  ambition  and  Initiative 
of  our  citizenship  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  possessed, 
that  has  buildcd  for  us  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth.  There  Is  a 
reason  for  it.  and  perhaps  before  I  am  through  this  evening  we 
may  discover  what  It  Is  and  If  there  is  some  way  of  remedying  it. 
I  am.  thererore,  going  to  quote  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  giving  his  views 
on  these  problems,  and  perhaps  we  may  see  some  remedy  or  solu- 
tion for  some  of  our  present  govummental  problems. 

In  an  address  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  on  September  16.  1859, 
Lincoln,  in  speaking  of  wealth,  said:  "I  take  it  that  It  is  best 
for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire  property  as  fast  as  he 
can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  dont  believe  in  a  law  to  prevent 
a  man  from  getting  rich;  It  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  So 
while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to 
allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  every- 
body else.  When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  of  us  do  in  the  race  of 
life,  free  society  Is  such  that  be  knows  he  can  better  his  condi- 
tion. He  knows  that  there  Is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  25  years  ago  I  was 
a  hired  laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a  flatboat — Just  what 
inlght  happen  to  any  fxior  mans  son." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  3.  1861.  he  said:  "Again 
as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not.  of  necessity,  any  such  thing 
as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  Independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years 
back  in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent  penniless  be- 
ginner In  the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with 
which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own 
account  another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner 
to  help  him.  This  is  the  Just  and  generous  and  prosperous  sys- 
tem wlilcb  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hope  to  all.  and  consequent 
energy  and  progress  and  Improvement  of  conditions  to  all.  No  men 
living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toll  up 
from  poverty,  none  less  Inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which 
they  have  not  honestly  earned." 

I  find  nothing  alx>ut  one  finding  the  more-abundant  life  except 
through   hard   work. 

He  believed  that  property  was  the  fruit  of  labor  and  a  positive 
good  in  the  world. 

In  reply  to  a  committee  from  the  Working  Men's  Association  of 
New  York,  on  March  24.  1864.  he  said  to  them:  "Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  properly  is  desirable;  la  a  positive  good  In  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  tliat  others  may  become 
rich,  and  hence.  Is  Just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise. 
l*t  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  bouse  of  another, 
but  let  hhn  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus,  by 
example,  acsurlng  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

Again  in  an  address  at  Colimabus.  Ohio,  on  September  16,  1859, 
In  speaking  of  each  individual,  he  said;  "I  believe  each  Individual 
Is  naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleasas  with  himself,  and  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it  in  nowise  interferes  with  any  other 
man's  rights. ' 

We  hear  much  of  the  capitalist  today,  if  there  are  any  left,  and 
of  the  capitalistic  system,  and  the  young  man  is  taught  to  believe 
that  his  chances  are  not  a^  good  today  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Lincoln  had  great  faith  m  the  ability  of  young  men  to  im- 
prove themselves.  His  thought  was  that  suspicion  and  Jealousy 
were  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  young  men. 
He  advised  them  not  to  allow  these  two  things  to  &tand  in  their 
way. 

I  then  wanted  his  views  on  creating  obllgatioiu  and  not  paying 
them  and  continually  borrowing  more  all  the  time. 

In  a  circtilar  from  the  Whig  comnUttee.  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  on  March  4.  1843.  he  said  a  truth  that  we  should  all 
remember.  1  quote:  "The  question  of  revenue  we  will  now  briefly 
coiisider.  For  several  years  past  the  revenues  of  the  Oovermnent 
have  been  unequal  to  its  expenditures  and.  consequently,  loan 
after  loan,  sometimes  direct  and  sometimes  Indirect  in  form,  has 
been  resorted  to.  By  this  means  a  new  national  debt  has  been 
created,  and  is  still  growing  on  us  with  a  rapidity  fearfvil  to  con- 
template— a  rapidity  only  reasonably  to  be  exjjected  in  time  of 
war.  This  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  a  prevailing  un- 
willingness either  to  Increase  the  tariff  or  resort  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. But  the  one  or  the  other  must  come.  Coming  expenditures 
must  be  met.  and  the  present  debt  must  be  paid;  and  money  can- 
not always  be  borrowed  for  these  objects.  The  system  of  loans  la 
but  temporary  in  its  nature,  and  must  soon  explode.  It  is  a 
system  not  only  niinous  while  it  lasts,  but  one  that  must  soon 
fall  and  leave  us  destitute.  As  an  individual  who  undertakes  to 
live  by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means  devoured  by  in- 
terest, and.  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from,  so  must  it  be  with 
a  goTernment." 

He  did  not  believe  in  the  Government  Interfering  in  business. 


In  a  speech  in  Congress  on  ,  ruly  27.  1848.  he  said :  "We  see  it, 
and  to  us  it  appears  like  princ:  pie.  and  the  best  sort  of  principle 
at  that — the  principle  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  please 
with  their  own  business." 

I  have  gene  to  some  length  ;o  give  you  the  views  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln so  jrou  might  contrast  thei  i  with  the  views  of  some  of  those 
holding  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsibility  today. 

That  you  may  properly  have  before  you  some  of  the  facts  and 
figures  I  hope  to  Interest  you  Ir  and  discuss  with  you.  I  am  going 
to  briefly  sketch  our  financial  condition  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  owing  more  money  tcxlay  than  we  have  ever  owed  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Opinioi  s  differ  as  to  whether  the  money 
should  have  been  spent,  but  tl  te  sum  is  the  largest  ever  created 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  Budget  has  been  out  of  balance  for  8  years,  or  since  1931. 
For  9  years  prior  to  1931  our  revenues  averaged  $4,000,000,000  per 
year,  and  from  these  revenue!  we  paid  about  one-half  billion 
dollars  each  year  on  our  Indebtedness  created  dtiring  the  World 
War. 

During  the  past  9  years,  howev  »r.  our  average  revenues  were  about 
the  same  as  the  9-year  period  prior  to  that  date,  but  expendi- 
tures averaged  six  and  one-hal  billions  annually.  Our  annual 
yearly  deficit  for  the  past  5  yeai  s  has  been  on  an  average  of  about 
three  billions  per  year. 

"Hie  net  deficit  for  the  fiscal  :  rear  1938-39.  from  July  1,  1938.  to 
December  31.  1938.  was  $1,394.8  >5.574.67.  while  there  was  a  deficit 
of  over  two  billions  on  February  L.  1939.  We  are  now  owing  approx- 
imately $40,000,000,000.  which  will  have  reached  approximately 
forty-four  billions  by  the  end  a  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  siuns  we  have  als<  guaranteed  the  payment  of  some 
five  billions  more.  Our  direct  debt  limit,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  at 
the  present  time  is  $45,000,000.0)0.  so  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
we  will  have  almost  reached  th  it  limit,  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration our  guaranty  on  ot  ler  obligations.  The  Washington 
Post  on  February  8  reported  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  saying 
the  national  debt  would  reach  1 150.000.000.000,  and  could  safely  do 
so.  If  it  docs.  Congress  must  gl'  e  the  authority,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
opposed  to  it.  We  must  cut  dcwn  the  spending  of  money  in  this 
country  or  we  are  due  for  trout  le.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  study 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  i  md  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  we  can  learn  some  ve  ry  valuable  lessons. 

The  last  fiscal  year.  1937-38.  aur  Government  spent  twenty-one 
millions  dally — $875,000  every  tour.  $14,583  33  every  minute,  and 
$242^1  every  second.  The  per  c  aplta  cost  of  government  Increased 
from  $27.95  in  1923  to  $62  91  in  1937  Many  corporations  pay  more 
in  taxes  to  the  Government  thad  they  do  to  their  stockholders,  and 
some  more  taxes  to  the  Government  than  they  pay  to  their 
employees. 

In  1937  taxes  absorbed  17.6  psrcent  of  the  national  income.  K 
taxes  had  been  levied  to  cover  all  Government  expenditures  it 
would  have  taken  more  than  21  percent  of  the  national  income. 

In  the  8  years.  1931-38,  the  Federal  Government  alone  spent 
$23,777,000,000  more  than  It  re  reived  In  revenue. 

Such  a  large  national  debt  means  that  we  must  levy  heavy 
taxes  to  pay  these  obligations  for  borrowed  money,  or  we  shall 
have  a  permanent  debt  with  la  rge  carrying  charges;  or  it  means 
repudiation  direct  or  indirect  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

If  these  debts  are  to  be  paid  it  means  that  the  heavier  burden 
you  place  on  private  enterprls  ?,  the  fewer  men  it  can  employ. 
The  fewer  it  employs,  the  heavie  r  it  will  be  taxed  to  pay  to  support 
the  rest,  with  the  further  knoi  rledge  that  heavy  taxes  may  pro- 
duce a  chronic  state  of  depress!  sn. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  are  1  oaprovlng  the  situation  any  from 
year  to  year. 

As  stated  a  moment  ago,  on  February  1  we  had  accumulated 
a  deficit  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  At  the  same  date  last  year  it  was 
eight  hundred  millions. 

I  have  not  been  too  critical,  iis  It  is  my  first  term  In  Congress, 
and  I  understand  it  was  "plann  <1  that  way."  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  flgtires  making  up  the  deficit.  It  appears  that  the 
actual  excess  of  cash  payments  over  cash  receipts  totaled  $1,123,- 
000.000.  while  in  the  previous  fijical  jrear  the  Government  actually 
took  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  nillions  more  than  was  paid  out  in 
cash.  The  only  purpose  of  theie  figiires  are  to  show  you  we  are 
not  getting  any  place  except  futher  in  debt  and  nearer  Inflation 
if  spending  does  not  stop. 

Another  great  danger  In  all  t  His  spending  Is  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  direct  obligation^  of  the  Government  are  held  by 
banks.  Reserve  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  nonfinance  corpo- 
rations. This  is  a  most  dangeijoxis  situation,  because  if  Govern- 
ment obligations  should  drop  [10  points  it  would  cause  serious 
trouble,  not  only  in  our  own  ountry  but  throtighout  the  world. 
About  50  percent  of  the  total  dii  set  interest-bearing  obligations  are 
owned  by  the  banks,  and  their  loldings  of  Government  securities, 
direct  or  guaranteed,  now  represmt  about  25  percent  of  their  total 
ajisets  and  more  than  60  percent  of  their  total  investments.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  banks  held  about  10 
percent  of  Government  securitiej. 

The  insurance  companies,  who  have  some  64.000.000  policyholders, 
many  from  people  with  moderate  Incomes,  have  invested  thetr 
funds,  and  now  own  more  than  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
of  the  direct  obligations  of  the  ( Sovemment.  These  holdings  have 
Increased  nearly  flfteenfold  sinc«    1930. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  debt  we  may  reach  a  point 
Where  the  public  may  have  railed  in  their  minds  a  doubt  as  to 
our  ability  to  pay.     Just  how  e  sar  we  are  to  that  point,  no  one 
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knows,  and  therein  Ilea   the   great   danper.     Each   day  brings   tis 
nearer  to  that  point  unless  we  stop  creating  deficits. 

It  has  been  officially  said  that:  "Upon  the  imimpalred  credit  of 
the  United  States  Government  rests  the  safety  of  deposits,  the 
■ecurlty  of  insurance  policies,  the  activity  of  Industrial  enterprises, 
the  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  the  availability  of 
employment.  The  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  defi- 
nitely affects  these  fundamental  human  values.  It.  therefore,  be- 
comes our  first  concern  to  make  secure  the  foundation.  National 
recovery  depends  upon  it." 

We  have  entirely  too  much  Idle  money  In  this  country  today. 
A  few  days  ago  we  reached  reserves  of  over  $3,600,000,000. 

Most  people  who  spend  money  feel  much  better  if  they  know 
It  has  gone  for  a  good  purpose  and  they  can  see  any  results.  We 
have  been  on  a  spending  spree  now  for  over  6  years  and  the 
question  naturally  arises — are  we  nearer  out  of  the  depression, 
recession,  or  the  consternation  that  followed  both? 

Wc  all  know  the  increasing  tax  burden  has  meant  thst  every 
self-supporting  person  has  turned  over  an  increasing  amount  of  his 
labor  to  meet  the  increasing  expense  of  government.  The  cost  of 
keeping  the  unemployed,  necessarily,  falls  on  the  employed. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  fair  barometer  of  business  conditions  in 
this  country  today  or  at  any  given  time.  Let  us  see  how  they 
prospered  the  past  year. 

A  report  in  the  New  York  Times,  under  date  of  February  5,  1939, 
says  that  the  earnings  of  the  10  leading  companies  last  year  was 
down  99.4  percent.  That  their  net  Income  in  1938  was  $1,085,685 
compared  with  $181,700,908  in  1937.  While  production  declined 
from  an  average  of  72.38  r>ercent  to  one  of  39.75  percent  in  1938. 
Production  stands  today  around  61 14   percent. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  reports  a  summary 
of  business  trends  as  of  February  2.  1939.  From  this  I  submit 
the  following:  For  the  month  of  January  the  Indicated  volume  of 
industrial  output,  seasonably  corrected,  was  lower  than  in  Decem- 
ber; automobile  production  lower  than  in  December;  electric  power 
production  lower  tban  in  December. 

In  the  week  ending  January  28,  the  downward  movement  of 
sectulty  prices  was  extended.  The  Dow  Jones  average  of  industrial 
share  quotations  closed  on  Satxirday,  the  28th  of  January,  at  139, 
10  points  less  than  on  January  20.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
the  indtistrial  average  has  declined  10  percent,  and  at  the  cloee 
of  that  week's  trading  was  the  lowest  since  last  September.  Rail- 
road stocks  are   down   16  percent  since  the  first   of  the  year. 

Now  the  question  arises — wtiat  can  we  do  about  It? 

First  of  all.  Government  is  political,  and  our  experience  for  6 
years  convinces  us  it  knows  very  little  about  economics.  As  a  re- 
sult Government  will  eventually  destroy  private  busmess  when  It 
is  In  competition  with  It.  as  the  taxpayer  pays  the  bill  in  one  In- 
stance and  the  owners  in  private  business.  Tbe  Government 
should  never  be  in  private  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
In  many  Instances  it  is  proper  to  regulate  it  but  never  control  it. 
When  Government  control  enters,  the  effectiveness  of  private  man- 
agement is  impaired,  if  not  wholly  destroyed. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  depends  upon  the  value  of 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  and  our  futtire 
standard  of  living  depends  upon  our  future  value  of  production. 
Not  upon  the  theory  that  if  you  produce  less,  you  will  have  more, 
whether  it  is  earned  or  not. 

We.  as  American  citizens,  should  demand  that  the  spending 
spree  be  stopped  and  the  tax  burden  lightened  as  we  stop  bor- 
rowing. This  may  seem  only  a  dream,  yet  it  Is  not  impossible 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Budget  to  $6,000,000,000  and  balance  it 
there,  without  sacrificing  some  of  the  gains  we  have  made  with 
all  the  spending. 

This  Is  going  to  be  hard  to  do  tmtil  public  opinion  is  thoroughly 
aroused.  Too  many  persons  are  now  beneficlarlea  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's giving  or  are  with  some  group  tbat  have  some  objec- 
tive In  view  that  requires  more  sp>cnding.  Unless  this  can  be  done. 
we  may  expect  repudiation  or  inflation.  There  Is  only  one  other 
alternative,  and  that  Is  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  that  even  with  more 
borrowing  we  could  balance  the  Budget. 

It  goes  without  saying  the  debt  Increase  must  be  stopped,  and 
by  this  Congress.  We  can.  or  should,  reduce  the  deficits  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  end  it  In  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

It  Is  hard  to  reduce  expenditures  all  at  once.  and.  of  course. 
It  cannot  or  will  not  be  done. 

Up  until  last  June  30,  we  had  i^jproprlated  twenty-three  billions 
for  recovery  and  relief.  Of  this  amount,  eighteen  billions  has  been 
spent.  This  is  about  one-half  of  all  expenditures  of  the  same 
period.  These  expenditures  were  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
revenues  received  by  the  Government,  which  includes  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  and  all  other  new  levies  during  the  same  5-year 
period.  A  large  part  of  these  expendittires  have  been  considered 
as  emergency. 

Social  Seciulty  has  cost  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions each  year,  with  another  seven  hundred  millions  spent  each 
year  on  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Corporation. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  eighteen  billions  was  invested  in  stocks  of 
the  land  banks.  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  some  in  revolving  funds  for  such  organizations  as 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  Farm  Credit  Administration.  But  the  larger  portion 
of  it  has  been  for  p\m:ip  priming. 

We  have  Just  passed,  and  the  President  has  signed,  a  bUl  mak- 
ing available  seven  himdred  and  twenty-five  millions  for  the 
W.  P.  A.  The  President  says  this  Is  not  enough,  that  an  emergency 
•till  exists. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  President  Is  right  and  one  will 
exist  so  long  as  he  occupies  a  chair  In  the  Whit$  House.  This 
sUtement  Is  made  without  malice  or  parUsanship.  The  sUte- 
ment  is  based  entirely  upon  the  past  and  the  present  attitude  of 
the  administration  toward  business  in  general. 

The  President  is  a  great  humanitarian,  we  all  agree,  but  I  know 
of  but  few  men  who  would  not  be  if  someone  else  paid  the  bill. 
We  would  all  enjoy  spending  someone  else's  money,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  some  of  the  headaches  that  will  follow  th« 
spending  of  all  this  money. 

I  have  said  it  must,  stop.  Of  course  that  docs  not  mean  that 
it  will. 

It  can  be  done,  and  only  two  words  stand  in  the  way — love 
and  confidence. 

If  these  two  words  were  properly  and  universally  put  into  use 
they  would  solve  all  the  problents  confronting  us.  There  must 
be  a  better  feeling  between  capital  and  labor,  and  this  means 
employer  and  employee.  Confidence  of  the  people  must  be  re- 
stored in  the  operation  of  governmental  affairs.  They  have  been 
told  each  time  we  need  money,  it  la  for  an  emergency,  and  they 
are  getting  tired  of  this — especially  thoee  paying  the  bill.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  with  proper  managemenc  of  governmental 
affairs  this  emergency  should  pa^  away  and  we  would  again  be 
t>ack  to  normal. 

They  have  not  forgotten  that  after  the  World  War  we  cut  Federal 
expenditures  from  $18,500,000,000  in  1919  to  about  $3,000,000,000 
annually,  lowered  taxes  four  times,  and  reduced  the  Federal  debt 
from  $26,600,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000.  and  except  for  a  brief  period 
in  the  year  1921,  the  national  income  was  gradually  rising  from 
$56,800,000,000  In  1921  to  $79,500,000,000  in  1929.  The  people  ar« 
satisfied  that  with  proper  management  this  can  be  done  again. 

The  people  are  learning  a  lesson  now  that  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  future  generations,  and  that  is:  That  every  dollar  TpmlH 
in  taxes  is  a  dollar  taken  away  from  their  purchasing  power. 
That  these  taxes,  added  to  the  cost  of  articles  bought,  neces- 
sarily reduces  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  production  of  the 
article,  and  also  lessens  the  mcentlve  of  capital  to  mvest. 

Our  unemployment  problem  la  our  greatest.  We  must  solve  this 
In  some  other  way  than  our  present  set-up. 

Public  works  are  a  part  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  and  public  authorities,  and  they  are  continuing  and  will  con- 
tinue In  thte  coimtry  Hubject  to  the  test  of  their  value  to  the  com- 
munity; but  the  experiment  of  large-scale  public  works  as  a 
metbod  of  dealing  with  unemployment  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed,  the  same  as  it  did  in  England,  and  we  must  take  care  of 
our  unemployed  in  some  other  way. 

During  the  history  of  our  Nation  relief  has  been  a  local  respoB- 
sibUity  and  will  eventually  come  to  this  again  with  the  Govern- 
ment sharing  the  burden,  but  administered  by  these  near  and  In 
direct  contact  with  local  conditions  and  who  can  use  discretion  In 
paying  out  funds  to  those  needing  it. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  local  communities  spend  more  money 
than  Is  needed  and  create  local  obligations  because  they  feel  they 
ore  getting  something  from  the  Government  for  nothing,  but  lose 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  regardless  of  who  is  furnishing  the  funds  the 
local  taxpayer  in  the  end  will  have  to  share  his  part  of  the  expense 
in  taxes  to  pay  not  only  the  State  and  local  government  tax  but 
the  Federal  as  well.  But  local  govenunents  are  gradually  learning 
their  lessons. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  of  which  Dr.  George  Gallup  is  the  director,  the 
following  question  was  put  to  the  voters:  "Do  you  think  tbe 
Federal  Government  Is  spending  too  much,  too  little,  or  almost 
the  right  amount  of  money  at  this  time?"  Sixty-one  percent  said 
too  much,  10  percent  too  little,  snd  29  percent  about  right. 

This  poll  would  seem  to  be  quite  accurate,  as  about  30  percent 
of  our  people  are  now  getting  something  from  the  Government, 
either  directly  cw  indirectly.  Ten  percent  would  like  to  have 
more  and  perhaps  would  like  a  better  Job.  Sixty-one  percent 
seem  to  agree  with  us  about  spending  too  much.  That  seems  to 
be  a  majority.  Let  us.  as  a  majority,  start  doing  somethlnc 
about  it.  ^^ 

National  Canners*  Association 
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Mr.  EUjENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpte  from 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
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Peppcr]  before  the  National  Canners'  Association  at  Chicago, 
ni.,  January  24,  1S39. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  time  ago  In  Washington  I  sat  around  a  table  with  the 
pr««dent  of  one  of  America  s  great  technical  colleges.  That  presi- 
dent was  ejrplalhlng  to  the  group  what  his  college  was  trying  to 
achieve — what  It  was  trying  to  give  students  who  were  there.  This 
president  divided  the  directive  part  of  business  Into  two  fields — 
nianagenMnt  and  administration.  Management,  he  said,  related  to 
the  Internal  operation  n{  a  busineas,  the  responsibility  tot  the 
right  kind  of  macliinery.  proper  operation  of  that  machinery,  the 
right  kind  of  personnel,  and  that  personnel  being  in  the  right 
place — efficiency,  both  in  equipment  and  in  operation.  Very  gre«t, 
■aid  the  president,  was  the  resporwlblllty  of  such  a  business  ex- 
ecutive Admlnl5tratton.  said  the  president,  related  to  a  broader 
field.  It  had  to  do  with  the  relation  of  that  particular  business 
to  the  world  of  which  It  was  a  part;  the  relation  of  that  bu.siness 
to  its  surroundings.  It  was  the  duty  of  management,  he  pointed 
out.  to  ascertain  the  contribution  that  that  business  was  to  make 
to  Its  world  and  to  determine  the  trend  ol  the  times  so  that  that 
business  would  mo^•e  In  harmony  and  In  tempo  with  those  times. 
One  charged  with  the  adniinistratlon  of  a  business,  therefore,  had 
to  be  able  to  see  the  whole  horizon,  and  not  Just  his  own  place  on 
the   horizon. 

About  1  out  of  100,  said  the  president,  of  his  students  would 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  opportunity  in  business  to  occupy 
what  might  be  called  a  chair  of  administration.  Then  this  In- 
teresting speaker  began  to  discuss  what  his  college  was  trying  to 
give  its  students  so  that  they  would  be  fitted  for  that  1  oppor- 
tunity cut  of  100  which  might  come  to  them  to  be  real  business 
administrators.  He  said  those  students  were  taught  economics  by 
an  engineer,  because  an  engineer  was  more  likely  to  sift  through 
the  sieve  of  his  practical  mind  economic  theories  which  others  less 
ardent  might  more  readily  embrace.  He  said  that  those  students 
would  know  something  about  history  so  that  they  might  compare 
these  timea  with  others,  and  above  all  catch  something  of  per- 
spective which  comes  from  knowing  how  others  have  lived.  Also, 
lie  said,  and  perhaps  more  important,  he  wanted  these  students 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  philosopher.  He  wanted  them  to  appreciate 
what  was  valuable  in  life.  Knowing  that  men  who  work  spend 
irost  of  their  waking  hours  at  their  work,  he  wanted  someone  who 
ootild  make  It  possible  for  those  men  to  put  into  those  working 
hours,  and  to  get  out  of  them,  something  that  was  enriching  to 
themselves  and  to  their  world. 

This  evening's  conversation  was  vividly  brought  back  to  my  mind 
when  reading  a  part  of  a  report  of  your  own  Economic  Research 
Committee,  part  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"Appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing an  economic  research  program  for  the  canning  Industry  grew 
out  of  a  general  demand  that  the  association,  as  the  national  or- 
ganization representing  the  Industry,  do  something  with  respect  to 
correction  of  factors  responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  the 
canning  industry  found  itself  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
situation  was  rwst  unlike  that  encountered  at  various  times  In  the 
history  of  the  Industry,  and  It  is  felt  that  the  association  might 
well  undertake  research  that  would  prove  as  valuable  to  the  In- 
dustry In  meeting  its  recxirring  economic  problems  as  had  Its 
scientific  rercarch  In  solving  production  problems.  The  com- 
mittee's task,  therefore,  was  to  develop  a  program  that  would 
discover  and  evaluate  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  Industry's 
economic  problems  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  collateral  asso- 
ciation services  that  this  research  might  reveal  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable." 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  breadth  of  your  vision.  Tour  asso- 
ciation in  appointing  that  oonunlttee.  and  that  committee  in  mak- 
ing lU  report,  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  your  Industry  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  economy  of  this  country.  You  cannot  prosper 
unless  your  country  prospers,  and  It  is  not  likely  that  your  country 
will  prosper  without  your  having  your  share  of  that  prosperity. 

We  In  Wa.shington  are  very  deeply  grateful  to  any  business  that 
exhibits  that  breadth  of  understanding  of  our  national  problems. 
We  are  Interested  in  your  own  progress.  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
service  that  you  render  to  your  country — to  your  world,  but  we  have 
to  take  the  same  position  that  your  association  Indicated  in  the 
appointment  of  your  commltt<«e  on  research  and  by  jrour  committee 
report,  that  the  way  we  can  best  serve  you  is  to  serve  your  country 
and  the  economy  wherein  you  occupy  so  resf>onslble  a  place. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  that  part  of  your  committee  report 
that  said:  "•  *  *  It  was  felt  that  the  association  might  well 
undertake  research  that  would  prove  as  valuable  to  the  Industry  in 
meeting  Its  recurring  economic  problems  as  had  its  scientific  re- 
search in  solving  production  problems." 

No  one  knows  better  than  yoiv  association  what  change  has 
oom«  over  the  world  in  the  last  century  In  technological  improve- 
ment The  beginning  of  the  machine  age  denoted  the  most  violent 
transformation  ever  to  occur  In  man's  manner  of  living.  His  whole 
economy  was  reordered,  his  habits  shocked  into  a  sudden  change. 
his  mt>»r\»  of  livelihood  perhaps  swept  away,  his  old  trade  made 
useless,  his  very  family  life  even  altered.  A  magic  power  had  been 
put  In  man's  hands;  their  strength  magnificently  magnified.  Space 
was  to  be  relatively  annihilated,  distance  rendered  of  little  conse- 
quence So  much,  and  so  great  has  been  the  change  that  we  and 
OUT  ancestors  of  even  a  generation  ago  live  in  a  different  world,  and 
perhaps  oiu-  ciUldren  shall  refer  to  us  as  tbe  old  Xogiea  o(  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 


This  new  power,  which  we  call  the  machine  age,  has  not  been 
confined  to  any  phase  of  our  eooi  lomic  life.  About  1800,  one  fanner 
upon  his  farm  fed  about  5  peop^  on  the  farm,  and  about  one-half 
person  in  the  city.  Now  this  one  farmer  feeds  4  people  on  the  farm, 
12  in  the  city,  and  2  in  foreign  countries,  a  total  of  18.  Where 
a  laborer  in  1869  represented  1  horsepower,  he  now  represents  at 
least  5.  In  the  last  10  years  te<  hnological  Improvement  has  been 
such  in  this  country  that  at  least  10  percent  fewer  men  were  re- 
quired to  turn  out  the  same  qui  xitity  of  goods  as  In  1929 — or,  put 
another  way,  had  It  not  been  i  ar  the  technological  Improvement 
between  1929  and  1938,  at  least  ,000.000  more  workers  would  hav« 
l>een  required  than  were  emplcyi  d  to  produce  the  national  income 
of  1938. 

Look  what  has  happened  in  rotir  own  Industry  since  Nicholas 
Api>ert  in  1810  published  his  pa  kt  on  the  preservation  of  perlsh- 
abie  foods. 

Otir  whole  life  has  become  citegorlzed;  special  training  is  re- 
quired for  almost  every  Job.  1  his  is  an  age  of  specialists.  The 
result  has  been  a  tragic  disloca'  Ion  of  people.  Millions  have  lost 
their  moorings;  they  have  becojie  derelicts  in  their  own  country. 
There  is  no  place  into  which  tliey  can  fit.  This  situation  Is  not 
confined  to  our  country.  This  a  nmmer  I  visited  the  International 
Labor  Office  In  Geneva,  Swltzerlmd,  and  saw  represented  there  in 
graphic  form  the  results  of  a  v  orld-wlde  economic  survey.  This 
survey  depicted  tii  the  form  of  b  locks  upon  the  table,  among  other 
things,  the  number  of  unemplc  yed  in  the  nations  of  the  world. 
By  Great  Britain  there  was  a  ilgh  block;  by  the  United  States 
one  a  bit  higher;  by  those,  oie  representing  Prance  almost  as 
high;  another  representing  Holla  id,  comparably  as  high,  and  so  on, 
indicating  the  number  of  unecsployed  in  each  of  those  nations. 
Another  block  by  the  name  of  ;  Germany  was  very  short;    one  by 

}ther    by    Japan,    not    as    high    as 
linformation   to   me.     It   disclosed 
)me    nations    of    the    world    re- 
}blem  of  unemployment  and  dl8« 
re  literally  wartime  mobilization 
lis  depicted  to  me  the  fact   that 
^pulation   was   willing   to   give   up 
press,  of  movement,  and  to  sub- 
rigorous  as  that  of  wartimes  in 
bthing  nice  economic  security  and 


Italy    a   little    higher    only.      Ar 
Germany,     This   was   shocking 
fundamentally    that    at    least 
garded  the  challenge  of  this  pi 
location  as  so  great   as   to  reqi 
In  a  period  of  acttial   peace, 
a   large    part    of   the    world's 
even  the  liberty  of  speech,  of  tt 
mlt  themselves  to  a  discipline 
order  that  there  might  be  sot 
relative  stability. 

We  all  know  that  the  price 


It  they  paid  for  the  little  they  got 
Is  too  dear  a  price;  one  that  wejwovUd  not  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances. We  abhor  their  methjods  and  the  spirit  that  actuates 
them,  but  their  action  and  their  being  do  emphasize  the  extreme 
serloixsness  to  the  world  of  mo<  em  dislocation  of  men,  which  we 
call  unemployment. 

There  are  some  who  think  thi  .t  a  return  of  prosperity  will  solve 
the  unemployment  problem,  itiey  might  as  well  expect  the  un- 
employment problem  to  be  solved  by  the  return  of  buggy  fac- 
tories as  to  anticipate  that  In  fact,  economists  disclosed 
recently  in  a  hearing  before  th;  O'Mahoney  committee  in  Wash- 
ington, that  if  we  had  now  the  same  relative  prosperity  which  the 
Nation  enjoyed  in  1929,  there  irould  be  at  least  6,000.000  people 
imemployed.  In  1936  we  came  within  5  percent  of  producing  as 
many  goods  In  qxiantity  in  this  country  as  we  produced  in  1929. 
when,  while  there  were  perha  33  only  4,000,000  unemployed  in 
1929,  in  1937  there  were  at  least  10,000,000  unemployed. 

The  machine  age  Is  with  us.  In  spite  of  all  of  its  virtues,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  It  las  given  us  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  we  could  ever  have  lenjoyed  the  other  way.  it  is  yet  a 
fact  that  with  our  economy  organized  as  it  Is,  there  will  never  be 
an  opportimlty  In  private  Indi^ry  for  anything  like  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  who  need  to  work  and  want  to  work. 

Accordingly,  oiu-  Federal  Government  In  the  last  6  years  has  set 
In  motion  a  vast  effort  to  comtoensate  for  this  deficiency  in  our 
economic  order.  The  tragedy  Is  that  the  Jobs  created  by  that 
effort  have  been  called  relief  jibs,  as  If  the  people  who  had  to 
resort  to  those  Jobs  were  the  recipients  of  some  charity,  or  were 
wards  of  the  State  like  the  occupants  of  an  eleemosjmary  institu- 
tion. If  you  put  in  new  machinery  in  a  canning  plant  and  thereby 
cut  50  parcent  of  the  workers  ap  from  employment.  It  Is  no  fatilt 
of  those  workers;  and  If  those  Workers  are  not  able  to  get  a  Job 
In  another  canning  plant  becat^  that  plant,  too,  has  Introduced 
improved  machinery,  and  if  a^  the  other  plants  In  that  com- 
munity have  likewise  been  tnstajlied  with  more  efficient  machinery 
and  they  are  unable  to  get  a  Job  with  them,  I  maintain  that  those 
people  have  not  become  worthless  and  sorry  because  finally  they 
have  to  resort  to  some  creative  work  intended  to  compensate  for 
the  natural  deficiency  in  the  niodem  Industrial  age. 

The  sooner  the  country  admits  the  ugly  fact  that  leaving  out 
human  sentiment,  dlsregardlna  the  normal  sympathy  that  the 
average  human  heart  extends  t)  his  fellow  human  being,  hungry 
and  In  rags,  there  Is  no  prosperity  In  sight  tat  this  Nation;  the 
sooner  that  we  devise  some  method  to  give  employment  to  the 
unemployed,  the  better  oft  we  illl  be. 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  h  s  day,  to  provide  additional  land 
for  the  congestion  of  the  Atlar  tic  seaboard,  bought  not  only  the 
Louisiana  Territory  but  many  acres  of  land  from  the  Indians. 
Public  land  was  cheap,  and  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  the  tide 
of  emigration  to  the  West,  ever  telleving  the  pressure  behind,  vmtU 
finally.  In  1890,  the  Census  Bur^u  of  the  United  States  announced 
that  the  last  American  frontier  had  tteen  reached.  The  sweep 
of  migration  came  suddenly  up  against  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Thereafter  there  was  no  geographical  escape  from  bad 
conditions  In  any  particular  area  of  the  ooiuitry.    There  were  cer- 
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tain  parts  not  as  much  occupied  as  others  which  gradually  filled 
up.  but  from  that  eventful  day  in  1890  It  has  become  apparent 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  have  to  live  with  our  prob- 
lems and  we  have  to  solve  them  upon  the  ground  where  we  are. 
We  can't  flee  from  them  to  some  other  place  and  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Ideas  about  what  should  be  the  role  of 
the  Government  In  meeting  today's  problems.  There  are  many 
who  refer  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  embodiment  of  a  philosophy 
that  It  Is  none  of  the  Government's  business  as  to  how  the  people 
get  along,  that  It  has  no  responsibility  for  whether  they  have 
credit,  whether  they  have  Jobs,  whether  they  have  homes,  whether 
they  have  good  business,  whether  the  members  of  the  State  have 
either  economic  or  spiritual  security.  I  have  reverted  to  the  fact 
that  Jefferson  used  Federal  money  to  buy  land — 100,000,000  acres — 
not  only  from  Napoleon  but  from  jthe  Indians.  You  may  recall 
that  there  were  two  reasons  prlnuirlly  why  Jefferson  bought  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  One  of  them  was  to  open  the  Mississippi 
River  to  navigation;  the  other  was  to  provide  additional  terri- 
tory for  settlement  and  use  by  the  people  of  his  country.  And 
you  may  recall  also  that  Jefferson  did  this  when  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  of  his  day  he  had  no  constitutloniJ  authority 
so  to  do. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recall  that  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  Jefferson  also  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  adverse 
even  to  direct  governmental  aid  to  business,  if  In  the  public 
Interest  and  under  the  circumstances  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  aid  should  be  required.  For  while  he  stated  his  belief 
that  "agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the 
four  pillars  of  otir  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  lelt 
most  free  to  individual  enterprise."  yet  he  added,  "Protection  from 
casual  embarrassment,  however,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably 
Interposed.  If  in  the  course  of  your  observation  or  Inquiry  they 
should  appear  to  need  any  aid  within  the  limits  of  our  constitu- 
tional powers,  your  sense  of  their  importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
they  will  occupy  your  attention.  We  cannot.  Indeed,  but  all  feel 
an  anxious  felicitude  for  the  difficulties  xuider  which  our  carry- 
ing trade  will  soon  be  placed.  How  far  It  can  be  relieved,  other- 
wise than  by  time,  Is  a  subject  of  important  consideration." 

Certainly  Jefferson  was  not  beyond  using  administratively  the 
Federal  financial  power  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Federalist 
money  interests  by  building  up  counteracting  Republican  finan- 
cial agencies  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  public  Interest.  For 
Beard  tells  us  that  "knowing  fiUl  well  how  deeply  dvcd  with 
federalism  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  branches  were,  Jefferson 
and  his  advisers  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  manipulating  the 
Government  funds  in  such  way  as  to  build  up  local  Republican 
moneyed  machines  in  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  Federalists' 
interest  and  provide  competitors  that  would  give  the  Republicans 
the  power  In  the  economic  world,  which  they  so  earnestly  desired." 
And,  continued  Beard,  "That  this  was  a  conscious  policy  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration  there  can  be  no  doubt."  (Economic  Origins 
of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927,  p.  446.) 

To  make  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  In  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion concerning  the  bank  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  which  wais  a  no- 
torlovis  Federalist  stronghold,  Jefferson  said,  "As  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  Republic  bank  at  Providence,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  making  all  the  banks  Republican  by  sharing  the  deposits  among 
them  In  proportion  to  the  dispositions  they  show;  If  the  law  now 
forbids  It,  we  should  not  permit  another  session  of  Congress  to 
pass  without  amending  It.  It  is  material  to  the  safety  of  Repub- 
licanism to  detach  the  mercantile  interest  from  its  enemies  and 
Incorporate  them  into  the  body  of  Its  friends."  (Economic  Ori- 
gins of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by  Beard.  1927,  pp.  447,  448.) 

Moreover.  Jefferson  clearly  foresaw  the  day  when  the  employ- 
ment saturation  point  should  be  reached  even  in  agriculture  and 
there  should  arise  the  necessity  of  the  Government  guiding  the 
surplus  of  labor,  that  is  to  say,  the  unemployed,  into  some  useful 
and  profitable  emplo3rment. 

When.  In  the  summer  of  1785,  John  Jay  wrote  him  asking 
whether  it  would  be  useful  to  us  to  carry  on  all  our  own  produc- 
tion, or  none,  he  replied:  "Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this 
question.  I  should  reason  as  follows:  We  have  now  lands  enough 
to  employ  an  infinite  number  of  people  In  their  cultivation.  Cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  Independent,  the  most  virtuous,  they  are 
tied  to  their  covmtry  and  wedded  to  Its  liberty  and  Interests  by 
the  most  lasting  bonds.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find  em- 
ploj-ment  In  this  line,  I  would  not  convert  them  into  mariners, 
artisans,  or  anything  else.  But  our  citizens  will  find  employment 
In  this  line,  until  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their  production, 
become  too  great  for  the  demand,  both  Internal  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  As  soon  as  it  is.  the  surplus  of  hands  must  be 
turned  to  something  else."  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian 
Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927,  pp.  425,  426). 

There  are  three  possible  theories  of  what  the  Government's 
duty  is.  The  Government  might  be  merely  the  country's  police- 
man, seeing  to  It  that  people  are  not  molested  in  their  physical 
security  and  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  a  civilized  state  might  be 
observed.  Such  a  state  would  take  no  concern  about  economic 
and  financial  conditions  under  which  those  people  labored.  It 
would  regard  those  matters  as  outside  the  scope  entirely  of  gov- 
ernmental interest  or  authority. 

Another  theory  Is  that  government  might  act  only  as  a  com- 
pensatory agency.    That  1b  to  say.  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of 
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the  economic  and  social  order  which  might  lead  to  harmful  results; 
or,  m  other  words.  In  times  when  business  vras  buying  little,  the 
Government  nUght  buy  much  to  afford  a  market. 

When  there  was  great  financial  activity  In  the  economic  system 
the  Government  might  shrink  the  currency  In  use.  and  vice  versa. 
Such  a  government  would  only  set  up  a  counteracting  force  to 
snother  force  idready  in  operation,  but  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  dangerous  or  undesirable  force  or  to  divert  It 
Into  channels  where  It  might  be  harmless. 

A  third  theory  is  that  the  Government  might  do  all  theae  things 
and  go  yet  ftirther  than  that — It  might  try  to  avoid  dislocations  of 
men  Irom  their  businesses.  It  might  try  to  guide  the  economic 
system  In  such  a  way  that  neither  great  Inflations  nor  great  de- 
pressions would  result.  It  might  supplement  a  deficiency  of  credit 
generally  with  Federal  lending  agencies.  It  might  try  to  see  to  It 
that  conditions  were  favorable  to  the  employment  of  people  in 
private  enterprise,  and  when  they  could  not  be  so  employed,  glv« 
them  an  opportunity  for  work  directly.  Such  a  government  would 
not  regard  It  as  purely  a  private;  matter  as  to  whether  people  were 
healthy;  whether  they  lived  In  a  healthy  environment:  whether 
they  had  access  to  hospitals  and  to  medical  care;  whether  they  had 
decent  homes  In  which  to  live  and  the  sense  of  patriotism  and 
responsibility  which  comes  from  honrw  ownership;  whether  the 
numl>er  of  hours  they  work  and  the  wages  they  get  are  apDroDriate 
to  their  weU-being.  ff    f 

There  are  many  who  think  that  such  a  governmental  attitude 
18  imperative  to  the  stability  of  modem  life.  There  are  other* 
who  think  such  a  point  of  view  dangerous  to  the  individual 
liberties  of  citizens.  Here  In  America  we  must  fight  out  this 
question  according  to  our  sentiments,  according  to  what  is  reason- 
able, and  also  according  to  what  is  sensible  according  to  the 
democratic  process,  according  to  our  traditions  and  oiu-  Consti- 
tution. 

A  little  bit  ago.  Walter  Llppmann  In  his  column  pointed  out  that 
maybe  what  America  needed  was  that  her  leaders  should  again 
get  the  kind  of  a  classical  education  that  the  fo\inding  fathers 
of  the  country  had.  An  education  that  came  from  a  deep  and 
rich  culture  that  gave  them  a  broad  horizon  and  a  large  per- 
spective, that  gave  them  an  historic  sense.  I  agree  that  If  th* 
times  ever  required  men  of  such  stature,  they  are  required  now. 

In  an  earlier  day  when  chaos  seemed  to  engulf  the  Old  World, 
our  forefathers  with  their  intrepid  will,  set  out  to — and  estab- 
lished— their  civilization  and  their  aspirations  upon  another. 
America  again  must  lead  the  way  to  new  worlds;  to  new  worlds 
of  thought,  to  new  worlds  of  understanding,  to  new  worlds  of 
adjtistment,  to  new  worlds  of  harmony,  to  new  worlds  of  unity. 
And.  when  this  generation,  as  I  prophesy,  shall  have  met  ita 
rendezvous  with  death,  they  who  have  gone  ahead  of  us  who 
carried  the  torehllghts  of  their  difficult  generations,  will  know  that 
their  flne  blood  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  and  that  we  are  worthy 
of  their  tradition. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PATHFINDER  OF  FEBRUARY  25,    1938 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  present  and  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pathfinder  ap- 
pearing in  its  issue  for  the  25th  instant,  headed  "Let 
Them  Come  In."  relating  to  the  admission  of  German  refu- 
gee children  to  this  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pathfinder  of  February  25,  1939J 

LIT  THElf  COICS  Ul 

There  has  Just  been  Introduced  In  Congress  a  Joint  reeolution 
aimed  at  alleviating  some  of  the  great  personal  tragedy  implicit  In 
the  refugee  problem  abroad.  Sponsored  by  Democratic  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wacner  and  Republican  Representative  EnrrH  Nouisi 
RocEss.  the  resolution  Is  naturally  nonpartisan  because  its  purpoee 
Is  wholly  humanitarian. 

Stated  briefly,  the  Wagner-Rogers  proposal  would  have  Congreaa 
"authorize  the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  10,000  German 
refugee  children  of  every  race  and  creed  during  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1939  and  1940."  This  woiild  be  done  only  for  children  aged  14 
or  under,  and  It  would  be  done  without  upsetting  present  quotas 
iwder  the  immigration  laws.  Moreover,  the  Wagner-Rogera  bill 
would  specifically  provide  that  no  child  be  admitted  unless  his  sup- 
ix>rt  were  first  adeqtiately  guaranteed  and  unleas  he  were  aacured 
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a  proper  hoin«  with  IndlTlduals.  families,  or  groups  of  his  own 
religious  faith. 

Thus,  this  plan  to  make  life  supportable  for  refugee  children,  this 
plan  to  open  up  an  avenue  of  hope  iar  the  frightened  young  vic- 
tims of  Europe's  wild  passions,  is  carefully  circumscribed.  Be- 
cause private  IndlTlduals.  private  groups,  and  private  institutions 
would  first  gtuurantee  to  provide  support  and  care,  the  admission 
ot  10.000  children  this  year  and  10,000  children  next  year  would 
not  In  any  sense  create  a  problem  of  new  public  charges  in  America. 
In  addition,  because  the  age  group  would  be  fixed  at  14  and  under, 
there  would  be  no  adverse  effect  on  labor  conditions. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available,  there  are  about  75,000 
German  children  In  distress.  Such  authoritative  sources  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  say  that  America's  proposed 
total  of  20.000  admissions  could  be  chosen  from  50,000  of  the 
76.000  In  distress.  Approximately  only  half  of  these  50,000  are 
Jews,  the  rest  being  in  Nazi  disfavor  because  they  may  have  one 
or  more  Jewish  grandparents  or  because  their  parents  are  politi- 
cally outlawed.  This  means  that  all  faiths  are  represented  and 
that  all  groups  In  the  United  States  have  reason  to  take  active 
Interest  In  the  Wagner-Rogers  proposal. 

Indeed,  active  interest  has  already  been  expressed.  The  Quaker 
^organization  of  the  American  Friends  service  conunlttee.  a  group 
Whose  humanitarianism  has  long  been  a  source  of  inspiration  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  plan.  One 
of  the  driving  forces  behind  It  is  a  group  of  religious  leaders  rep- 
resenting all  denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  In  the 
field  of  labor,  both  the  American  Federation  of  Lai>or  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  have  gone  on  record  in  its  favor. 
Behind  It,  too.  are  groups  of  private  welfare  workers  now  organiz- 
ing In  order  to  put  the  plan  into  effect  as  soon  as  congressional 
approval  is  forthcoming.  Further,  the  plan  has  won  the  support 
of  numerous  prominent  individuals,  such  as  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolldge, 
who  has  Joined  a  number  of  women  in  Northampton.  Mass.,  In 
offering  to  provide  for  25  refugee  children. 

Actually,  it  la  not  stuprlsing  that  there  is  this  unanimity  of 
opinion  favoring  the  Wagner-Rogers  resolution.  The  pro{K«al's 
objective  simply  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  American  who  be- 
lieves that  this  will  t>e  a  sick  world,  that  this  will  be  a  sick  civili- 
zation, as  long  as  great  sections  of  hiunanlty  suffer  the  torment  ot 
being  cut  adrift,  the  torment  of  being  refugees,  the  torment  of 
being  im  wan  ted  In  lands  where  it  once  was  good  to  be  alive,  where 
the  home  was.  where  the  heart  lay. 

While  the  Wagner-Rogers  resolution  has  to  do  with  only  a 
numerically  minor  phase  of  this  problem.  It  promises  to  ease  one  of 
the  situation's  most  tragic  complications.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
thotisands  of  Europeans  who  are  refugees  or  potential  refugees, 
the  children  arouse  the  greatest  sympathy.  With  life  stUl  stretch- 
ing before  them,  they  find  themselves  shorn  of  opportunity,  shorn 
of  education,  and  in  some  cases  shorn  even  of  Uie  right  to  play, 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  sun  and  grass.  This  Is  not  an  emotional 
exaggeration:  there  are  documented  stories  to  confirm  it.  No  imag- 
ination is  needed  to  appreciate  how  evilly  a  situation  of  this  sort 
can  affect  yotmg  minds  and  hearts. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Refugees  weighs  broader  and  more  complex  plans  for  solving 
the  problem  In  general,  the  United  States  should  Join  such  other 
countries  as  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  in  acting  Immedi- 
ately to  alleviate  the  situation  as  It  applies  to  children.  This  can 
be  done  through  speedy  approval  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  resolu- 
tion. The  young  thus  allowed  to  enter  America  will  be  forced  to 
leave  their  parents  behind,  but  this  part  of  their  tragedy  will  not 
be  tinbearable,  because  on  these  shores  they  will  have  at  least  hope 
to  spur  them  on. 

Bituminous  Coal  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

20).  1939 


ARTICLB  FROM  BLUEFTKLD    (W.  VA.)    DAILY  TELBORAPH  OP 

FEBRUART  21.  1039 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  published  in  the 
Bluefleld  Daily  Telegraph  of  February  21.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoai).  as  follows: 

IProm  Bluefteld   (W.  Va)    Daily  Telegraph  <rf  February  21.  1939] 
Coax.  Indxtstbt  Bi.ed  Bukd  bt   Lxcislation 

It  is  80  well  known  that  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  West  Vlr- 
glola  depeiuls  on  Its  ooal  Industry  for  a  Uvlng  and  any  prosperity 


number  of  coal  producers  the 
'F^or  nearly  2  years  we  have 


our  taxes  and  assessments 
ports,  put  our  men  on  boards 
talked,  argued,  'coordinated 
have  got  nothing  out  of  it. 


ORD 


that  It  may  enjoy.    The  great  btilk  of  the  taxes  for  puMlc  pur- 
poses and  community  and  St^te  activities  are  paid  by  the  coal 

Industry. 

The  coal  Industry  went  In  tlie  red — lost — $60,000,000  In  1938  and 
forced  suspension  of  many  nili}es.  throwing  thousands  ot  men  out 
of  work  and  wages. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  has  no 
of  the  coal  indtistry  Is  due  to 
ministration   at   Washington, 
handicaps  is  the  N.  B.  C.  C.  or 


leeltancy  In  saying  that  the  distress 

the  blundering  of  the  present  ad- 

Not   the   least   off   these   legislative 

Oufley  Act. 

Prom    a    letter   to   the    bltufaolnous-coal    Industry   signed    by   a 


oUowing  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

been  doing  aU  we  can  to  help  the 

Coal  Commission  make  this  act  work.     Most  of  us  favored  this  act 

when  It  was  before  Congress  and  worked  for  its  {passage.     We  paid 

V'e  sent  In  analyses,  prices,  and  re- 
and  conmiittees,  hired  lawyers,  met. 
apd  spent  otir  time  and  money,  and 
2  3rears  we  have  had  prconlses — 
•prices  next  month,"  'prices  Mai'  1'  (what  May  is  not  stated),  more 
promises,  and  in  the  menntimelthe  act  and  taxes  have  been  steadily 
shoving  us  into  bankruptcy.  "Today  we  find  that  a  great  many 
people  have  lost  confidence  ini  this  act  and  have  not  hope  ot  Its 
ever  doing  us  any  good. 

'*SEK  RinNOTTt  PKOSPBCTS  AHEAD 

"We  dont  see  any  dependable  prospect  of  fair  and  Jtist  minimum 
prices  being  made  effective.  W^  dont  believe  they  will  stick  if  they 
are  put  out,  and  they  might  r\Mn  a  lot  of  us  If  they  are  established 
In  the  maimer  now  in  prospect.  We  are  told  that  some  lawyers 
think  the  best  chance  for  prices  to  stick  if  they  are  put  out  Is  the 
fact  that  It  will  cost  so  much  to  obtain  court  relief  if  mistakes  are 
made  in  prices  that  no  small  loperator  can  afford  the  expense  of 
protecting  himself.     We  don't  |like  that. 


MAKES   SI 


7ATION    WOBSS 


"We  have  been  taxed  and  ass^ed  and  asked  to  spend  more  money 
we  haven't  got  on  a  law  thad  we  now  And  makes  our  situation 
worse.  Those  of  us  who  were  for  the  bill  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
we  made  a  mistake  and  got  socftetiilng  that  won't  wcn-k. 

"ASMT   or    SALAST   DKAWEaS 

"We  are  not  criticizing  the  it  tegrlty  ot  ability  of  the  Commission 
or  Its  staff.  We  are  simply  convinced  that  this  act  is  unworkable 
and  that  nobody  can  make  It  m  ork.  As  near  as  we  can  And  out.  In 
the  efforts  to  put  it  into  effort,  you  and  we,  through  taxes  and 
assessments,  are  paying  salaries,  office  rent,  telephone  bills,  and 
other  expenses  for  a  flock  of  [lawyers,  statisticians,  coordinators, 
experts,  attorneys,  tabulators,  stenographers,  receptionists,  direc- 
tors, enforcement  agents,  helpers,  field  agents,  doorkeepers,  messen- 
gers, office  boys,  commissioners  private  secretaries,  assistant  secre- 
taries, assistant  statisticians,  assistant  attorneys,  assistant  coordi- 
nators, spyeclal  assistants,  conmlttee  members,  board  members, 
chemists,  analysts,  engineers,  <  omputators,  file  clerks,  rate  clerks, 
price  clerks,  cost  clerks,  suppls  clerks,  chief  clerks,  clerks,  division 
chiefs,  bureau  heads,  assistant  chiefs,  auditors,  advisers,  technical 
advisers,  legal  advisers,  traffic  a(  Ivisers,  special  advisers,  accountants. 
chief  accountants,  chief  statisi  Iclans.  telephone  operators,  inspec- 
tors, policemen,  samplers,  watchmen,  etc.,  employed  by  the  Coal 
Comm;«wlon  and  the  district  be  ards. 

"DECniED    TO    QUrr    EEING    'STRTJNG    ALONG' 

"This  act  has  cost  us  mlUlans  of  dollars  In  taxes,  assessments, 
expenses,  and  ruined  coal  prices,  for  which  we  have  got  nothing 
and  see  no  prospect  of  getting  iinything.  If  you  had  a  mine  super- 
tendent,  you'd  have  fired  him  so  long  ago  that  with  even  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  record  you'd  have  forgotten  his  name  by  now. 
That's  why  we  decided  to  qtUt  fcelng  'strung  along'  any  further  and 
go  back  to  being  coal-mine  ope  rators." 


Federal  Tax  on  Ii  terstate  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSIO^ 


HON.  WRI(f  HT 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O 

Monday,  Fibruary 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON 
TUESDAY 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


PATMAN 

TEXAS 

'  REPRESENTATIVES 
20.  1939 


WRIGHT    PATMAN,    OF    TEXAS, 
FtBRUARY  21,  1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Uecord.  I  include  the  following 


radio  address  delivered  by 


tne  on  February  21.  1939: 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  I  have  Introduced  In 


the  HovLse  of  Representatives  i 
substantial  curtailment  of  the 
state  retail  chain -store  systems 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 


bill  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
powers  and  size  of  the  great  Inter- 
Thls  bill  is  now  H.  R.  1  In  this,  the 
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Within  the  Interpretations  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ocurt 
this  bill  calls  Into  use  the  only  power  which  the  Congress  has  to 
control  or  put  a  limit  upon  the  power  of  one  individual  or  a  few 
powerftil  corporations  to  monopolize  the  retaU  btisiness  of  this 
country. 

It  uses  as  a  vehicle  for  this  purpose  the  taxing  povwr.  which  has 
been  used  In  the  past  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations to  reach  worthy  objectives  that  could  not  be  reached  in  a 
constitutional  manner  In  any  other  way. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  not  destroy  any  chain-store  company,  but 
It  will  regulate  the  selfishness  and  prevent  the  greed  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  ones. 

QXTESnON  SHOtTU)  BE   VIEWEU   FROM   STANDPOINT   Or   GENERAL   WELTARB 

The  question  of  limiting  the  size  of  national  corporate  chains  Ls 
one  that  should  be  viewed  by  the  American  people,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  Independent  merchants,  who  happen  to  be  in  business 
at  this  time  in  competition  with  the  chains,  or  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  corporate  chains  that  are  destroying  independent  mer- 
chants but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare. 

WHT   CERTAIN    EXEMPTIONS   IN    BILL 

This  bill  does  not  Include  wholesalers  or  manufacturers.  Our 
congressional  committee,  which  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
decided  that  we  should  confine  otir  efforts  to  preserving  for  local 
people  only  that  type  of  business  which  we  know  local  people  can 
and  will  conduct  if  permitted  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  large  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  have  retail  stores  and  this  bill  will  apply 
to  them  the  same  as  others. 

In  preparing  this  bill  the  chain-tax  laws  of  22  States  were  con- 
sulted and  the  exemptions  usually  carried  In  these  State  laws  are 
contained  In  this  bill. 

ONE  CORPORATION   SHOTTLD  NOT  RAVE  TOO   MX7CB  POWOl 

This  bill  has  not  been  Introduced  in  the  Interest  of  any  special 
group  of  businessmen  or  any  special  class  of  people.  It  is.  bowever, 
Introduced  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
Recorded  history  has  shown  that  time  after  time  in  the  past  when 
one  man  or  a  few  men  gained  too  much  power,  they  never  used 
that  power  In  the  people's  Interest,  but  rather  they  used  it  in  fur- 
thering their  own  interest  and  in  adding  more  power  and  more 
wealth  to  that  which  they  sdready  had. 

The  courts  have  alwajrs  been  aware  of  thla.  In  this  country  many 
court  decisions  have  been  founded  on  the  premise  that  It  Is  not 
wise  to  permit  one  man  or  a  few  men  to  have  or  to  gain  too  much 
power.  This  Is  especially  true  In  certain  types  of  business.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  emphasized  this  in  connection  with 
the  chain-store  system  In  Its  decision  upholding  the  West  Virginia 
chain-store  tax.  In  that  decision  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  its 
broad  economic  and  social  philosophy  against  the  chain  system  of 
retailing. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  sound  economic  and  social  reasons  why 
ctir  bill  H.  R.  1  should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  state  them  all  here  tonight  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me. 

Anyone  desiring  more  information  on  this  subject,  including  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1,  may  receive  It  by  addressing  your 
request  to  the  speaker.  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Washington. 
D.  C.  If  ycu  are  supporting  this  legislation,  you  can  aid  us  in  this 
fight  by  advising  your  congressional  representatives  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  for  you 
to  advise  me  by  letter  or  by  card  of  your  support,  as  I  will  be 
greatly  encouraged  to  have  the  information  that  the  people  are 
supporting  me  In  my  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  Is  Intended  to  promote  the  Interest  of  our  country. 

PRICE    TO    EB    CONSIDESEO    BTTr    NOT    ALWATS    MAIN    THING 

Practically  all  of  the  arguments  against  this  bill  to  ctirb  Inter- 
state chain  stores  relate  to  price.  That  is  the  economic  side  only. 
I  admit  that  price  Is  Eomet£ing  to  be  considered,  but  there  are 
social  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  overcome  any 
economical  reason  that  is  urged  against  Its  passage. 

INTERSTATE   CHAINS    GREA"rEST    HINDRANCE   TO    RECOVERT 

The  electric  power  Interests  claim  that  If  the  Government  will 
cease  putting  up  the  money  for  municipalities  to  go  into  competi- 
tion with  them  that  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  the  next  few 
years  in  new  equipment  and  supplies.  Suppose  a  law  should  be 
passed  now  that  would  prevent  the  interstate  chains  from  going 
Into  new  territory  or  new  locations  to  destroy  more  Independent 
merchants?  The  result  would  be  that  bankers  wotild  extend  loans 
to  Individuals  who  desire  to  enter  the  retail  business  In  such  lines 
as  groceries,  drugs,  shoes,  varieties,  and  others.  Now,  however, 
banks  cannot  safely  make  these  loans,  becatise  they  know  that 
If  the  ambitious  person  who  obtains  the  loan  builds  up  a  good 
business  at  his  location,  a  national  corporate  chain  will  come  In 
after  the  business  is  established  and,  through  the  use  of  profits 
made  elsewhere,  destroy  the  business  of  this  Individual.  There 
would  be  an  immediate  demand  for  safe  loans,  aggregating  billions 
of  dollars,  by  efficient,  clever  businessmen  If  they  were  protected 
against  this  Wall  Street  octopus,  which  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  recovery  at  this  time. 

IT  FARMER  PROSPEROUS— NATION  PROSPOWns 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  this  Nation  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer.  Any  system  that  reduces 
the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  works  a  hardship  on  all  the  other 
people,  whether  they  arc  engaged  In  the  professions  or  business  or 
wage  earners.     When  the  farmer  la  prosperous  wage  earners  are 


prosperous.  So  the  wage  earner  who  insists  on  perpetuating  a 
system  that  is  reducinfj  the  purchasing  power  of  the  daas  that 
represents  the  beet  customer  for  uhct  he — the  wage  earner — Is 
mantifacturlng,  is  certainly  not  acting  In  his  own  interest  or  In 
the  country's  Interest. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  todav  and  esi>eclally  those  enf^aped 
In  dairying,  producing  livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  enjoying  a  fair  meastire  of  prosperity  were  It 
not  for  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  interstate  chain-store  owners  who 
are  dominating  the  market  for  these  products  and  forcing  the 
prices  real  low  in  order  to  accommodate  their  cltv  consumers. 
City  consumers,  who  have  vision,  realize  this  and  know  that  It  la 
against  their  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  country,  end  would 
not  object  to  paying  a  fair  price — one  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
producers. 

INTERSTATE   CHAINS   RAVE   NOT  ELIMINATED   TISTRIBTrrTVE   EXPENSES 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  large  chains  have 
eliminated  the  wholesalers.  This  is  not  true.  They  have  estab- 
lished their  own  whole-<^ale  houses  Instead.  In  fact,  they  have 
not  eliminated  a  single  distributive  expense.  It  Is  true  that  they 
have  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  traveling  men  to  lose  their 
Jobs,  but  the  money  that  was  formerly  paid  to  these  traveling 
men  and  which  was  In  turn  expended  by  them  for  transportation, 
hotels,  and  other  expenses  In  every  section  of  the  country  every 
day  is  now  being  paid  to  a  few  highly  paid  executives  in  practically 
one  city.  So  the  alleged  saving,  which  can  be  polrted  to  by  the 
Interstate  chains,  is  that  which  goes  to  a  few  rich  people,  many 
of  whom  do  not  have  children  to  inherit  It,  In  one  cJty  Instead 
of  millions  of  people  In  every  section  of  the  Nation.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  recently  reported  to  the  President's  committee 
Investigating  monopoly  that  a  comparative  handful  of  executives 
on  the  whole,  in  good  times  or  bad — many  of  them  receive  as 
much  as  $1,000  a  day — fare  better  than  the  wage  earners  or 
Investors.  i 

THREE    GREATEST    OBJECTTONS  | 

I  consider  the  three  greatest  objections  to  the  Interstate  cor- 
porate Cham  system  are  the  following: 

(a)  Concentration  of  money  and  credit; 

(b)  Destruction  of  local  communities;  and 

(c)  Monopoly. 

It  concentrates  money  and  credit  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
controlling  a  few  banks,  by  draining  the  money  of  the  Nation  Into 
these  banks  under  their  control.  There  are  16.000  banks  In  this 
Nation.  Today  24  of  these  banks  own  one-third  of  the  banking 
resources  of  the  entire  16.000,  and  13  of  the  24  are  to  New  York 
City.  This  has  been  caused  largely  by  such  systems  as  the  Inter- 
state chain  store.  These  24  banks  have  interlocking  directorates 
with  large  corporations  that  own  68  percent  of  the  corporate 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  few  men 
controlling  these  few  banks  control  the  corporate  wealth  of  cur 
Nation.  Such  a  system  is  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  and  shculd  not  be  permitted. 

The  Federal  Government  was  never  called  upon  to  aid  the  needy 
In  local  communities  until  absentee-ovi-ned  chains  concentrated  the 
money  and  credit  of  the  country  in  New  York  City. 

MANT   OTHER    OBJECTIONS   TO   INTERSTATE   CHAINS 

The  abscntee-ovmed  Interstate  chain-store  system,  as  now  oper- 
ating. Is  against  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  It  destroys  community  life  by  refusing  to  assume  the  duties 
and  burdens  of  local  citizenship.  The  chains  have  never  raised 
the  standard  of  living  in  any  community.  Absentee  control  of 
bttslness  is  a  detriment  to  the  future  welfare  of  all  classes,  and 
there  is  no  class  or  group  that  escapes  its  detrimental  effect  upcn 
our  economic  life.  Absentee-owned  chains  do  not  contribute  to 
local  relief,  local  schools,  chiu-ches.  or  charities,  except  In  a  miserly 
sum — entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  business — in  an  effort  to 
buy  goodwill. 

(2)  It  dries  up  the  local  reservoir  of  credit  and  destroys  the 
local  bank.  Net  profits  remaining  in  the  conmiunity  and  deposited 
In  the  local  bank  circulate  many  times  a  year  among  local 
citizens. 

(3)  It  catises  concentration  and  control  of  wealth  In  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

(4)  It  causes  the  cost  of  food  to  be  higher  In  towns  and  com- 
munities controlled  by  It. 

(5)  It  leads  toward  and  win  eventually  cause  monopoly  In 
business. 

(6)  It  destroys  local  Insurance  agencies.  ■ 

(7)  It  destroys  local  newspapers.  | 

(8)  It  destroys  the  local  printing  shops.  ' 

(9)  Local  privileges  and  opportunities  that  formerly  enabled 
local  citizens  to  assume  local  relief  burdens  and  responstbUltles 
are  taken  away. 

(10)  It  unfairly  destro3rs   independent  business. 

(11)  The  Interstate  chains  do  not  create.  They  take  away 
what  others  have  created. 

(12)  The  system  destroys  Individual  Initiative  and  crushes  tha 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  ambitious  young  people;  de&tro>s  ths 
Independence  and  self-reliance  that  built  this  Nation. 

(13)  It  destroys  free  competition.  The  chains  charge  different 
prices  in  different  cities  in  the  same  State  (and  even  in  the  same 
city)  depending  upon  competition  from  the  Independent  merchant 
across  the  street,  who  is  marked  as  the  next  victim. 

(14)  It  narrows  the  market  of  the  fanners  and  destroys  their 
imces. 
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(15)  Th«  lst«rBtat«  cbalna  are  the  first  to  arrive  after  a  town 
iB  built  and  the  first  to  leave  wben  a  town  Is  overtaken  by 
dnnigbt,  cyclone,  epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disaster. 

(16)  The  chains  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  In 
proportion  to  their  volume  of  business. 

(17)  Their  cyatem  of  doing  business  encotirages  cheating  and 
dishonesty,  which  not  only  destroys  the  morals  of  the  millions  of 
good  citizens,  but  causes  the  consumers  to  pay  millions  of  dollars 
a  yv&T  for  merchandise  that  they  do  not  receive  because  of  short 
wights  and  short  measiires.  Ck)urt  records  are  available  to  prove 
this. 

(18)  It  aids  large  cities — and  especially  New  York  City — to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Net  profits  from  farms, 
mines,  or  busLnesa  Is  the  only  means  of  building  towns,  cities, 
and  States.  These  net  profits  (under  the  chain  system)  fly  over- 
night to  New  York.  Every  dollar  (that  is  taken  from  your  State 
and  nalne  in  net  profits)  is  a  loss  of  many  times  that  one  dollar 
in  buying  power  to  the  local  residents. 

(19)  It  causes  bureaucracies  and  dictatorships  in  business,  and 
will   destroy  democracy  In  our  country  and  substitute  fascism 

m  mnaaM  or  omspKNSKMTs  XMcaxAsimi? 
The  interstate  rhalTW  use  deceitful  and  tricky  flgxires  to  try  to 
convince  the  people  that  tbey  are  not  gaining  control  of  retail 
business.  They  do,  according  to  their  claims,  22.8  p>ercent  of  all 
the  Nation's  retail  buaineaa,  while  the  independents  do  73.1  per- 
cent, and  other  types  of  distributors  4.1  percent.  In  these  figures, 
they  mclude  all  retail  distribution,  including  the  lines  of  business 
tn  which  chains  are  not  engaged  at  all.  They  also  use  in  the 
figures  areas  in  which  the  chains  do  not  operate.  Slimming  up, 
the  fiirures  are  absolutely  meaningless.  We  do  know  that  in  lines 
of  business  In  which  interstate  chains  are  engaged  and  in  areas  in 
which  they  operate,  they  are  not  only  rapidly  gaining  a  monopoly, 
but  In  many  places  actually  dominate  the  market  at  this  time. 

PAS&AGE  WHX    AID    CONSUMKRS,    PARMKRS,    AND    LABOfiERS 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  greatly  help  the  consumers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  laborers.  It  will  not  destroy  any  business,  but  it 
will  correct  an  economic  situation  that  has  caused  millions  of  our 
people  to  be  unemployed  today. 

Please  advise  your  lawmakers  bow  you  stand  on  this  imi>ortant 
qtiesUon. 

The  Americanism  of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D^ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  22.  1939 


AZ3DRESS  BY  HON.  THGUAa  D'ALESANDRO,  JR..  OP  MARYLAND. 

FEBRUARY   22.    1939 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  before  the  Maryland  Free  State  Post,  No.  167,  at  the 
Washington  Monument  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  22, 1939: 

Hard  Is  the  task  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  say  anything  new 
about  Washington.  Washington  needs  no  eulogies  from  me.  as 
history  gives  him  all  the  honors  that  greAt  men  deserve.  There  is 
no  doubt  In  ansrone's  mind  that  he  was  truly  a  man  among  men. 
for  he  yenerated  truth  and  virtue  above  profit  or  advantage.  He 
always  sought  the  public  good  and  prpferred  approval  of  his  own 
conscience  above  popular  applause.  He  won  for  himself  the  title 
of  "Father  of  his  Country,"  for  he  was  indeed  first  in  war,  first 
In  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Although 
great  In  every  way.  Washington,  nevertheless,  possessed  the  traits 
of  ordinary  men. 

Believing  in  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to  listen  and  learn, 
we  live  In  a  period  of  bewildering  changes.  Some  nations  have 
shifted  con%'ulslvely  from  one  form  of  government  to  another 
overnight,  ^e  face  the  fact  that  many  pec^le  recently  converted 
to  the  new  and  undenwcratlc  forms  are  eager  to  bring  about  siml- 

-  lar  changes  here  in  America.  Some  of  their  ideals  may  be  new 
to  us;  some  may  seem  dangerous;  nevertheless,  believing  in  free- 
dom of  speech  for  others  as  weU  as  for  ourselves,  we  must  attempt 
to  silence  them  with  American  Ideals  and  let  them  know  that 
Americanism  comes  before  communism  or  any  other  "lam."  We 
should  fight  to  preserve  democratic  Justice  and  liberty. 

We  Americans  want  real  democracy  and  above  all.  peace.  Quoting 
Washington  himself  who  said  that  "As  disinterested  friendship*  Ije- 
tween  nations:  the  enemies  of  today  are  the  friends  <rf  tomorrow. 
the  friends  of  today  the  enemies  of  yesterday."    And  I  will  predict 

^?«tl»at  If  there  Is  war.  It  will  not  come  from  within  tlie  confines  of 
'ihe  United  SUtes  but  from  without. 

--'    Tou  veterans  of  the  Maryland  State  Post  No.  167.  as  weU  as  all 
o^ter  American  World  War  veterans,  weU  know  that  America  did 


not  go  to  war  for  gain,  but  nel  her  did  they  go  for  an  opportunity 
to  enter  into  any  world-wide  8  srstem  at  communism  or  any  other 
form  of  "ism"  under  wliich  we  i  re  to  divide  up  otir  wealth  with  the 
world's  poverty,  surrender  our  li  leals  and  interests  to  those  of  other 
lands,  or  sacrifice  the  peculiar  Advantages  of  our  situation.  There 
is  no  room  for  communism  in  America,  as  well  as  there  is  no  room 
for  any  other  form  of  "isms."  '  he  American  principles  of  Washings 
ton  shall  never  perish. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the!  honor  to  speak  to  you  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument  of  America's  first  citizen,  George  Washington, 
on  the  two  hundred  and  seventh  anniversary  of  bis  birthday. 


The  Tovnsend  Plan 


EXTENSIOI^   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O] '  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  1  'ebruary  22.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOMER 
THE  WAYS  AlflD 


D.  ANGELL.  OP  OREGON,  BEFORE 
MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee since  February  1  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
social -security  program.  Among  other  proposed  legislation. 
It  has  held  an  extensive  heiring  on  H.  R.  2,  known  as  the 
Public  Welfare  Act,  or  the  T  )wnsend  plan.  I  heretofore  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  memoi  ial  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Legls- 
lature,  pursuant  to  a  vote  cf  the  electorate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  asking  that  the  Co  igress  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  amend  the  Const  tutlon  by  embodjrlng  the  Town- 
send  plan.  In  support  of  H.  jR  2, 1  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  made  the  following  statement: 

I  appreciate,  gentlemen,  thlii  opportunity  to  appear  here  very 
briefly  l>efore  you.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dlscuias  tlie  intimate 
details  of  H.  R.  No.  3. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan 
to  call  your  attention  to  some 
Oregon  with  reference  to  this 

We  had  on  the  ballot  at  ovir 


memorialize  Congress  to  call  a 
to  enact  the  Townsend   plan 
election,  in  which  there  were  1 
It.    That  was  a  State-wide   e 

Mr.    CtTLLEK.  Was   that   a   8 
election? 

Mr.  Anceix.  It  was  on  a  pe 


B  lit  I  do  want  to  take  time,  if  I  may, 
considerations  in  our  own  State  of 

last  general  election  a  memorial  to 


Congress  which  had  for  its  purpose  asking  the  State  leglslatture  to 


convention  under  the  Constitution 

That   was   passed   at   the   general 

,781  voted  for  It  and  149,711  against 

tlon. 

te-wlde   referendum   or   a   regular 

ition.    We  have  the  initiative  and 
We  also  have  the  referendum.    But  this  was  on  a  direct 


petition, 
petition. 

The  legislature  which  is  no 
of  that  vote  enacted  Joint  Mi 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House;   a: 
unanlmotisly.     It  provided  vi 
Legislature  of  the  State  of 
of  the  United  States  to  call 
the  provisions  of  article  V  of  t: 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing 


In  session  following  the  mandate 
orlal  No.  1,  which  has  been  sent 
I  understand  that  It  was  passed 
briefly  this:  It  provided  that  the 
n  hereby  does  petition  the  Congress 
national  convention  pursuant  to 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
amendment  to  said  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation  cf  the  philosophy 
and  principles  of  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan,  otherwise 
known  and  described  as  the  proposed  General  Welfa:  •  Act  of  1937 
(H.  R.  4199). 

I  am  calUng  that  to  your  atte  itlon.  gentlemen,  to  show  the  view- 
point of  the  voters  of  the  Stale  of  Oregon  with  reference  to  the 
Townsend  plan.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  substantial  number  at 
citizens  who  did  not  vote  for  tae  memorial,  but  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  however,  who  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Now.  we  have  in  Oregon  a  situation  which  perhaps  is  acute; 
possibly  more  so  than  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country  We 
have  two  major  Industries.  One  is  Ivmibering;  the  other  is  agri- 
culture.   And  they  both  are  at  t  very  low  ebb. 

I  have  here  a  little  pamphlet  )ust  recently  received.  Issued  by  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assoc;  ation,  which  is  an  association  with 
which  most  of  you  gentlemen  e  o  doubt  are  familiar.  It  Is  put  out 
by  the  ivunberlng  Industry. 

From  this  I  note  that  of  the  n  len  who  were  employed  In  mills  and 
logging  camps  last  year  there  wei  e  18  percent  who  were  employed  full 
time,  29  percent  part  time,  and  a  3  percent  idle.  Now,  that,  of  course. 
Is  a  distressing  situation  which  exists  with  reference  to  the  major 
industry  of  a  community. 

The  other  Industry,  agricultire.  was  equally  distressed.  Wheat 
was  selling  at  50  cento  a  bushel  which,  of  course,  is  below  the  cost 
o€  productioo. 
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Those  conditions  naturally  have  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  the  problems  which  have  to  do  with  the 
relief  of  our  citizens  and.  I  presume,  have  played  some  consider- 
able part  with  reference  to  their  views  on  the  Townsend  plan. 

Our  State,  as  shown  by  this  vote.  I  think,  is  very  favorable  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  alons  these  lines. 

Now.  I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  a 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  which  la  Involved 
in  this  particular  measure.  It  is  one  fcatmre  of  a  larger  plan. 
The  Social  Security  Act,  no  doubt,  has  been  of  real  service. 

I  was  a  member  of  our  own  State  legislature,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  enacting  of  the  legislation  to  put  It  Into  effect  as  far 
as  our  own  State  was  concerned.  But  I  do  feel,  as  I  believe  that 
you  gentlemen  feel,  that  there  are  needed  modifications  in  that 
particular  act. 

Personally,  I  am  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  feature  of 
amaf^s'ng  a  large  sum  of  money  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  will  amount  to  forty  billions  or  forty-seven  eventually,  which 
necessarily  involves  a  major  problem  as  to  its  Investment.  Of 
course,  under  the  existing  features  of  the  law  requiring  a  3- 
percent  rettim  it  is  nece."^sary  that  special  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  securities  be  issued.  .  But  It  seems  to  me  that  that  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  act  requires  not  only  one  tax  to  be  imposed 
but  three.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  tax  imposed  on  certain 
Individuals  for  raising  the  original  fund.  Then.  In  order  to  pay 
the  3-percent  Interest,  there  must  be  another  tax  imposed  upon 
the  general  taxing  public  to  raise  funds  to  take  care  of  that.  Of 
course,  if  It  were  $40,000,000,000.  that  would  be  over  a  billlcn 
dollars  a  year  tax.  That  must  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  general 
public,  and,  no  doubt,  a  tax  on  those  who  ultimately  are  to 
receive  this  benefit. 

Then,  in  the  third  case,  of  course,  another  tax  must  be  raised 
to  pay  the  annuitants  the  monejrs  that  are  coming  to  them, 
because  the  money  that  has  been  taken  in  by  the  Government  has 
been  expended. 

So  I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  provision  as  the  TOwn- 
send  Act,  modified  perhaps,  would  be  a  better  solution  of  the 
problem  than  that  partictilar  one. 

I  appreciate  that  the  question  of  need  Involved  In  a  discussion  of 
this  plan  is  a  major  consideration.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  the  Important  consideration,  l}ecause  I  feel  that  the  citizens  of 
the  country,  when  they  attain  the  age  of  60  years,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics,  a  great  many  of  them  at  least  are  not  self-supporting. 
The  major  proportion  of  them  are  not  self-supporting.  There  may 
be  a  few  cut  of  a  hundred  that  may  be  taken  for  an  example  In 
the  beginning  who  are  In  fairly  good  means.  A  few  mere  are  self- 
ruppcrtlng.  and  the  others  are  either  dependent  upon  the  pubUc 
or  upon  the  charity  of  their  own  relatlvea 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  need,  there  are  a  great  many 
unqucsUonably  who  are  over  the  age  of  60  who,  if  this  law  were 
enacted,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Some  of 
you  gentlemen  on  the  conmilttee.  I  myself,  are  over  60  years  of  age. 
Of  course,  we  would  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppKJrtunlty.  Thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  have  sufficient  Income  to  care  for  them- 
■elves  would  not.  In  my  Judgment,  they  would  not  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  this  act. 

So  that  I  feel  that  the  question  of  need,  when  It  is  finally  sim- 
mered down  to  Its  last  restilt.  will  disclose  that  possibly  in  the  main 
the  only  ones  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  act  will  be  those  who 
really  are  in  need. 

My  personal  view  Is  that  if  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  be  enacted, 
and  the  committee  should  feel  that  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  the  kind  of  need,  It  would  not  be,  as  far 
as  my  view  is  concerned,  objectionable  becatise  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
practical  question  anyway. 

I  think  that  the  cost  of  administration  that  would  be  Involved 
In  determining  the  question  of  need,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee  expressed,  under  the  existing  laws.  Involving  large 
nimibers  of  employees  and  great  expense,  is  a  serious  problem; 
and  we  would  obviate  that,  of  course,  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
need  as  a  condition  necessary  to  take  under  the  act. 

Now,  may  it  please  you  gentlemen,  I  think  further  with  ref- 
erence to  this  act  that  we  are  sold  In  America  on  the  proposition 
that  we  must  take  care  of  the  great  groups  of  oiu-  senior  citizens 
who  are  imable  to  support  themselves,  who  are  without  means 
of  support.  Of  cotirse.  that  is  for  the  moment  losing  sight  of  the 
que.stion  of  need. 

We  are  applying  that  principle  already  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  are  reaching  a  small  group  of  our  citizens  who  are  65 
years  of  age  who  are  In  need,  but  only  a  small  group. 

It  Is  recognized.  I  think,  by  you  gentlemen,  and  by  the  testimony 
that  has  already  been  taken  before  this  committee,  that  it  should 
be  broadened  and  there  should  be  a  great  many  other  groups 
taken  In.  Of  course,  under  the  Townsend  Act  It  has  universal 
application  and  takes  in  all  groups;  and  by  reason  of  that  I  think 
It  certainly  appeals  to  one's  Judgment. 

The  question  of  the  tax,  of  course,  is  the  Important  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing the  money  the  other  questions  would  involve  very  little  of  you 
gentJemens  time.  You  would  ultimately  arrive  at  a  concluslcm 
settling  this  question.  But  the  question  of  the  method  of  raising 
Xunds  is  the  all-important  consideration. 

1  do  not  pose,  of  course,  as  a  tax  expert.  Neither  do  I  pretend 
to  advise  you  gentlemen,  with  your  long  experience,  on  that  prob- 
lem. But  I  do  say  this:  My  thought  with  reference  to  that  asptect 
of  this  biU  Is  that  this  committee,  if  they  are  impressed  with  the 
merit  or  the  philosophy  of  this  plan,  certainly  will  be  able  wltli 
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JOUT  facilities  to  provide  the  necessary  method  of  raising  the  funds. 
It  is  a  difflcult  problem.  I  am  of  the  belief,  however,  that  If  this 
tax  were  imposed,  a  2-percent  tax  or  some  slmUar  tax.  it  wotild 
tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  stifllclently  ttoat  It  would 
not  be  Just  an  additional  tax.  It  would  not  be  Uking  that  addi- 
tional money  out  of  the  tax-burdened  public  or  out  of  Industry. 

I  think  that  was  perhaps  brought  out  by  Dr.  Altmeyer  when 
he  appeared  before  your  committee.  This  has  to  do  with  un- 
emplojTnent  compensation,  but  the  principle  involtrea  is  the  same. 
If  I  may  read  from  this  statement,  appearing  on  page  46  of  U» 
proceedings  of  this  committee,  he  said: 

"Unemployment-compensation  fiinds,  collected  from  employers, 
and  In  a  few  States  from  employees  also,  are  usually  spent  Imme- 
diately for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  family  essentials.  In 
other  words,  they  go  back  Into  the  community,  and  from  the  cash 
registers  of  local  merchants  they  flow  on  into  the  business  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Experience  has  already  proved  that  benefit 
payments  help  to  maintain  workers'  purchasing  powei  and  thereby 
to  stimulate  lagging  business  and  Industrial  activity.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  small  one-industry  communiUee  where  lack 
of  work  in  the  past  has  meant  that  a  large  part  of  the  wage- 
eamlng  population  was  deprived  of  Income.  In  such  communities, 
as  weU  as  In  larger  cities,  the  payment  of  )>eneflts  to  unemployed 
workers  during  the  last  recession  has  prevented  serious  losses  to 
retail  business  and  the  service  industries  and.  as  a  resvUt.  has 
tended  to  maintain  employment  levels  in  those  bii-lnesses." 

Now,  assuming  that  under  the  Townsend  plan  you  should  pay 
•50  or  $75  a  month  to  some  8.000.000  annuitants.  It  would  l>e  a 
large  amount  of  funds  In  addition  to  the  moneys  wtilch  they  are 
now  receiving  from  any  other  sources.  It  would,  as  was  said  by 
Dr.  Altmeyer,  be  turned  right  back  Into  the  channels  of  business, 
and   it  would   unquestionably  stimulate  business  to  that  extent. 

It  would  reqtilre,  of  course,  not  only  the  merchant  who  is  selling 
the  goods  to  these  annuitants,  but  it  would  require  the  industry 
which  manufactures  the  goods  to  become  busy. 

It  would  create  business  in  our  State  even  though  the  annuitants 
are  paid  in  the  Middle  West  or  the  East,  because  they  would  need 
our  Itmiber  and  they  would  need  our  grain  and  need  our  fish.  It 
would  mean  additional  funds  for  the  railroad  companies  who 
haul  that  lumber.  It  would  put  people  on  the  pay  roils.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  feature  of  this  bUl. 

The  purpose  Is  not  only  that  each  be  paid  an  annuity  or  pension. 
The  purpose  of  It  Is  to  revive  business.  I  think  that  that  perhaps 
would  be  the  Justification  for  imposing  a  universal  tax  on  every- 
one to  pay  the  money  to  a  group  of  citizens  who  were  in  that 
class  and  who  we  assxune  are  in  need,  although  that  la  not  declared 
In  the  bin  Itself.  But  by  doing  that  we  would  not  only  be  help- 
ing them  but  we  would  be  increasing  business. 

Furthermore,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  now  with  referenos 
to  th-  schools.  The  biggest  expense  that  we  have  In  our  State,  and 
perhaps  every  State,  is  the  public  schools.  Men  who  have  no  chU- 
dren  have  to  pay  Just  as  much  as  the  men  who  do  have  chUdren. 
The  question  of  need  is  not  involved.  It  is  a  quesUon  of  social 
welfare  of  the  whole  social  structure. 

The  same  Is  true  with  reference  to  the  blind.  We  tax  everybody 
to  take  care  of  them — and  the  aged  the  same.  All  the  States, 
Including  my  own  State,  tax  everyone  to  take  care  of  the  old 
people.  They  may  have  been  bankers.  They  may  have  dissipated 
their  funds.  And  yet.  If  they  are  In  need,  and  if  they  reach  ths 
age  and  are  otherwise  qualified,  we  tax  everytxxly  in  the  Slate  to 
take  ctue  of  them. 

So  I  say  there  is  nothing  that  is  radical  or  Is  going  very  much 
beyond  what  exists  at  the  present  time  to  levy  a  universal  tax  to 
take  care  of  everyone  who  has  attained  the  age  of  60  years. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

Mr.  CxTiXEN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Representative.  We  are  glad 
to  have  had  you  before  the  committee. 
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Multi-purpose  Use  of  Dams  on  the  Tennessee 

River  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

or  I 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPllESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  22,  1939 

1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  restored 
the  proposed  appropriations  to  carry  along  the  T.  V.  A.  pro- 
gram. It  is  assumed  the  matter  will  be  before  this  House 
for  a  vote  within  a  few  days.  Many  inaccurate  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  high  dams  to  serve  a  triple 
purpose  of  navigation,  flood  control,  and  power.  A  look  at 
the  actual  facts  In  connection  with  the  T.  V.  A.  darvts  now 
in  operation  will  disclose  the  mi.«ti<»a^iny  nature  of  many  at 
those  statements. 
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In  the  past,  most  water-control  projects  In  the  United 
States  were  constructed  to  serve  a  single  tisc.  Public  and 
private  agencies  built  dams  to  control  floods,  to  aid  naviga- 
.  Won,  or  to  provide  electric  energy.  Today  dams  are  being 
built  to  serve  jointly  several  purposes  The  dams  already 
constructed,  under  construction,  and  proposed  by  T.  V.  A.  on 
the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  are  multi-purpose 
dams.  They  combme  three  purposes.  They  are  designed 
and  they  are  operated  to  control  destructive  floodwaters,  to 
provide  a  9-fcot  navigation  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Knoxville.  and  to  produce  electric  power  insofar  as 
It  is  compatible  with  the  first  two  objectives. 

There  Is  little,  if  any.  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
navigation  and  power.  The  same  high  dams  which  provide 
a  superior  type  of  waterway  also  create  a  head  for  power; 
the  steady,  regulated  stream  flow  necessary  for  navigation  is 
IJccwise  a  steady  source  of  electrical  energy.  In  its  passage 
from  the  headwaters  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Uie  water 
does  double  duty. 

ETvcn  opponents  of  multiimrpose  developments  must  admit 
that  there  is  no  great  incompatibility  between  the  interests 
of  navigation  and  power,  lliey  center  their  attack  on  the 
apparent  conflict  of  interest  between  flood  control  and  power, 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  modem  engineering  sidll  in  design 
and  operation  has  conquered  the  problems  encountered  when 
the  same  structure  is  used  for  flood  control,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove navigation  and  develop  power.  In  design,  these  multi- 
ple-purpose dams  are  larger  than  a  single-purpose  structure 
woxild  need  to  be.  To  make  them  valuable  for  all  three  pur- 
poses, the  reservoirs  must  have  a  greater  storage  capacity 
than  would  t)e  required  for  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
or  power  production,  or  flood  control  alone. 

Having  been  designed  with  multipurpose  use  in  view,  the 
requirements  of  flood  control  and  power  production  are 
readily  reconciled  in  the  operation  of  these  T.  V.  A.  dams, 
because  rainfall  is  variable  throughout  the  year.  The  heav- 
iest rainfall  normally  occurs  during  4  consecutive  months, 
December  through  March.  This  is  the  period  during  which 
destructive  floods  occur.  During  the  remaining  mcnths  of 
the  year,  especially  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  the  river 
flow  may  often  be  at  a  minimum. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  a  description  of  the  way 
T.  V.  A.  dams  are  operated  will  make  clear  how  the  three 
purposes  are  jointly  served.  Let  us  take  Norris  Dam.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  December,  the  level  of 
Norris  Reservoir  is  at  approximately  955  feet  above  sea  level. 
There  is  sufiScieht  head  at  this  level  for  economical  produc- 
tion of  power.  Between  this  level  and  the  spillway  crest  at 
1,020  feet  above  sea  level,  there  Is  storage  space  for  about 
1,500.000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  if  necessary  the  14-foot 
drum  gates  may  be  raised  to  provide  an  additional  520,000 
acre-feet  In  the  event  an  extremely  disastrous  flood  should 
occur  there  is  still  an  additional  800,000  acre-feet  of  storage 
which  would  be  filled  while  the  flow  from  the  reservoir  was 
held  to  only  the  amount  which  could  pass  over  the  drum 
gates.  Thus  ample  flood  protection  is  provided,  first  by  the 
planning  of  that  dam,  and  second  by  its  operation. 

As  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  nears,  the  flood  danger 
recedes,  and  the  pool  level  is  allowed  to  rise,  always  keeping 
sufficient  storage  capacity  for  late  freshets.  Rainfall  records 
over  a  period  of  many  years  Indicate  that  only  minor  flood 
danger  exists  after  April  1.  By  June  the  pool  level  is 
allowed  to  reach  the  spillway  crest. 

During  the  summer,  the  water  thus  stored  may  be  released 
as  needed  to  maintain  navigation  and  for  production  of 
power.  As  these  releases  are  made  during  the  simamer  and 
fall,  the  pool  level  falls  back  toward  elevation  955.  automati- 
cally creating  flood  storage  space  for  the  next  rainy  season. 

Norris  is  a  high  storage  dam  on  a  tributary,  creating  a 
vast  reservoir  in  mountainous  country;  Wheeler  and  Pick- 
wick Landing  Dams,  which  were  completed  dvuing  the  same 
year,  are  main  river  dams  with  a  relatively  low  head.  How- 
ever, the  principle  of  operation  is  the  same.  During  the  j 
flood  season,  the  water  level  Is  kept  low  to  provide  flood 


storage.  When  the  flood  danger  has  passed  and  the  dry 
season  approaches,  the  level  is  allowed  to  rise. 

Thus,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  seasonal  variations 
of  rainfall  and  stream  flow  T.  V.  A.  dams — both  tributary 
storage  dams  and  main  riv«  r  dams— are  operated  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  fiood  contro  and  the  production  of  electric 
power,  at  the  same  time  pri  viding  one  of  the  fiinest  naviga- 
tion channels  in  the  countn  . 

The  T.  V.  A.  multipurpoi  dams  have  already  been  tried 
in  actual  practice  for  flood  control.  Norris,  Wheeler,  and 
Wilson  Reservoirs,  the  only  completed  structures,  were  oper- 
ated during  the  period  fromj  December  18,  1936,  to  February 
15,  1937,  to  regulate  flood  flpws  in  the  Tennessee  River  and 
Clinch  River  with  beneficial  effects  on  locations  within  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo 
south.  T 

During  this  period  Norris '  Reservoir  stored  a  maximimi  of 
1,390,000  acre-feet  of  floodwater.  Practically  all  of  the 
inflow  for  the  entire  month  of  January,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  day,  was  stored.  This  large  volume  of  fiood 
storage  was  effective  in  lowering  the  flood  crests  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  particularlT  at  Chattanooga  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Pickwick  Landing  Dams.  It  also  reduced  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivexs  fiood  peaks  at  Paducah  and 
Cairo. 

On  four  different  occasioiis  during  January  and  February 
Norris  Dam  was  able  to  redi  ce  flood  heights  at  Chattanooga. 
Crest  stages  at  Chattanooga  were  32.9  on  January  4,  reduced 
about  5  feet;  28.8  on  January  20,  reduced  about  5  feet;  27  on 
January  26,  reduced  about  4L4  feet;  and  27.7  on  February  11, 
reduced  about  2.9  feet.  Wa-e  it  not  for  the  protection  pro- 
Yided  by  Norris  Dam,  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga 
would  have  risen  above  the  |lood  stage  of  30  feet  during  each 
of  these  rises  and  would  have  reached  a  stage  of  about  38  feet 
on  January  4,  causing  considerable  flood  damage.  With  this 
protection  the  river  exceeded  flood  stage  only  on  January  4. 

During  this  same  period  a  flood  of  unprecedented  size  de- 
veloped on  the  Ohio  River.  |  During  the  15-day  period  when 
the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  w4s  above  the  critical  stage  of  58 
feet,  964,000  acre-feet  of  ^ater  was  stored  in  Norris  and 
Wheeler  Reservoirs.  This  rapresents  an  average  reduction  of 
about  32,000  cubic  feet  per  *cond  from  the  flood  flow  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  probably  reduced  the  maximum  stages 
at  Cairo  by  nearly  half  a  f c  ot.  Had  Gilbertsville  Dam  been 
in  operation  at  that  time,  th  s  flood  crest  at  Cairo  could  have 
been  reduced  between  2  and  3  feet. 


Of  All  Sad  Words  of  Tongue  or  Pen,  the  Saddest 
Are  These,  It  Might  Have  Been 
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or 
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Wednesday, 
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IS  LUDLOW 

KDIANA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
cbruary  15,  1939 


Mr.  LUDIjOW.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  confess  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed and  saddened  when  Secretary  of  State  Hull  ad- 
vised me  that  he  could  not !  entertain  a  suggestion  that  our 
Government  shoiild  proceed  io  initiate  a  movement  to  arrange 
for  a  naval  holiday  and  to  bring  the  world  powers  together 
around  a  table  to  discuss  linjjtation  of  armaments. 

I  am  certain  from  letters  that  are  coming  to  me  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass  th^t  many  of  our  American  citizens 
are  likewise  disappointed  and  saddened. 

No  one  blames  the  Secre  ary  of  State,  who  is  so  fine,  so 
high-minded,  so  honest,  so  :  incere. 

But  many  think  he  Is  mii  taken  when  he  says  the  time  Is 
not  ripe  for  such  a  movement  juid  that  the  matter  should 
be  deferred  until  there  Is  ";  easonable  prospect"  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  disarmament  conf  (  rence. 
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A  prominent  New  York  woman  expresses  the  view  of  many 
of  our  people  in  a  letter  to  me  when  she  sasrs: 

If  we  wait  tlU  we  are  sure  we  can  accompUsli  what  we  seek,  there 
Is  great  doubt  that  tliere  will  ever  be  a  disarmament  conference. 
We  shall  doubtless  have  Innxxmerable  conferences  before  \inlversal. 
total  disarmament  is  achieved.  Each  one.  though  It  may  fall  of 
its  object  for  the  moment,  will  make  the  ultimate  end  possible. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  not  permit  Secretary  Hull's  letter  to  dis- 
courage you.  but  that  you  will  write  again,  telling  him  that  we 
connot  afford  to  wait  before  calling  a  conference  \intil  we  are  certain 
of  success. 

For  my  part.  I  believe  that  America  should  immediately 
assume  the  leadership  in  building  up  a  world  pjeace  psychology 
to  take  the  place  of  the  world  war  psychology.  The  time  was 
when  every  annual  Presidential  message  sent  to  Congress 
proudly  proclaimed  the  gratification  of  the  American  people 
that  we  were  at  peace  with  the  world.  We  in  the  press  gal- 
lery always  knew  before  a  message  was  released  that  it  would 
contain  that  paragraph. 

Let  us  not  get  away  from  that  philosophy.  It  Is  a  whole- 
some philosophy. 

When  Cabinet  officials  fulminate  bitter  invectives  against 
foreign  rulers,  as  several  of  our  Cabinet  ministers  have  done 
recently,  and  the  chairman  of  a  great  senatorial  committee, 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  says  that  we  "hate  certain  foreign 
governments,"  we  are  rocking  the  boat. 

This  is  no  time  to  rock  the  boat. 

We  loathe  dictators  for  their  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
and  for  their  revolting  disregard  of  the  humanities.  But  we 
are  not  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  we  have  no 
conunission  from  Grod  to  police  the  world. 

We  will  be  doing  well  if  we  keep  our  own  record  clear,  build 
up  our  moral  rearmament,  and  try  to  perform  our  traditional 
role  of  good  neighbor  to  the  world. 

WOXTU>  ELXCTRIFT  THE   WOaiJ> 

If  America  would  laimch  forth  with  a  smashing  message 
for  peace  by  conference,  it  would  electrify  the  world  and  would 
reach  over  the  heads  of  dictators  to  the  good  common  people 
who  comprise  the  warp  and  woof  of  every  nation.  America's 
message  would  touch  their  hearts. 

If  our  State  Department  will  not  be  moved  to  call  a  dis- 
armament conference.  I  hope  it  will  call  a  world  economic 
conference. 

If  we  can  just  get  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers 
around  a  table,  the  first  great  step  will  be  taken. 

The  seeds  of  wars  are  economic  conditions,  and  if  we  can 
bring  the  nations  together  to  consider  economic  readjust- 
ments, a  w^orld  war  may  be  prevented. 

This  ought  to  appeal  mightily  to  Secretary  Hull,  whose  far- 
sighted  vision  and  wise  actions  already  have  done  so  much 
to  rid  the  world  of  unreasonable  trade  barriers  and  thus  to 
create  a  better  feeling  among  nations. 

But,  whatever  we  are  going  to  do,  let  us  be  doing  it  now, 
for  sooner  than  we  may  expect  the  night  of  war  may  come, 
when  we  can  work  for  peace  no  more. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  gave  utterance  to  a  sorrowful  and 
beautiful  thing  when  he  wrote: 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  It  might  have  been. 

Let  US  call  the  representatives  of  the  nations  together  to 
break  the  war  spell,  for  if  we  do  not  and  war  comes  and  our 
boys  are  sent  away  to  be  gassed  and  bayoneted  and  shot,  we 
will  be  sasring  with  pain  in  our  hearts  as  they  go  forth  to  die: 

Of  aU  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  It  might  hare  been. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  submit  for  printing  In  the  Record 
the  correspondence  between  Secretary  Hull  and  myself,  as 
follows : 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Hull: 

FCRUAiT  6.  1939. 
Hon.  CoRDeu.  Htnx, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secketakt:  I  am  moved  to  write  this  letter  not  only 

because  you  are  ctir  leading  ofBcial  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 

but  because  of  the  friendship  that  has  existed  between  ua,  long 

antedating  your  career  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  subsequently 


strengthened  by  our  aaBoclaUoo  In  the  House  of  RepreMnUttvM 
and  continuing  xmtU  this  hour.  It  U  needless  for  n»e  to  reiterate 
my  admiration  of  you  or  to  aocord  to  you  the  high  place  you  nold 
In  the  universal  esteem  of  our  people  as  a  good  citlzea  and  a  high- 
minded,  conscientious,  capable  offlcial. 

I  am  ftxrther  moved  to  write  this  letter  to  you  because  of  the  hope 
held  out  and  the  assurance  given  in  point  No.  3  of  our  President's 
four-point  program  of  foreign  policy,  enunciated  by  him  at  his 
press  conference  on  February  3.  when  he  said: 

"We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  any  and  every  effort  made  to 
reduce  or  limit  armaments." 

I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  ccme  when  the  I7nlt«d 
States  should  undertake  the  role  which  we  alone  among  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  capable  of  performing  with  any  assurance  of 
success — the  role  of  peacemaker. 

I  would  respectfully  sviggest  that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  sound  out  the  powers  on  two  funda- 
mental propositions:  (1)  An  agreement  on  a  naval  holiday  which 
would  suspend  naval  construction  untU  January  1,  1941;  and  (2) 
a  proposal  that  all  nations  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  discuss 
limitation  of  arms  to  be  held  In  this  Capital  City  some  time  during 
the  coming  summer  or  fall. 

I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  ever  believed  anything  In  my  life  that  now 
is  our  opportunity  to  act  along  these  lines,  for  if  we  delay  action 
there  is  a  prosi>ect  that  we  noay  find  ourselves  Just  anotlier  bel- 
ligerent in  an  awful  world  war.  with  our  opportunity  to  serve  as 
peacemaker  gone  forever. 

Some  may  say  that  with  the  war  psychology  pervading  the  earth, 
now  is  a  queer  time  to  be  proposing  intervention  for  peace,  but  my 
reply  to  that  Is  that  now  is  exactly  the  right  time,  before  the 
nations  come  to  grips  in  a  cataclysmic  world  warfare  that  might 
be  avoided  by  a  little  forehanded  disctission  aroxmd  a  table.  Dic- 
tators and  war  mongers  would  not  like  such  a  proposal  coming 
from  America,  but  it  would  be  haUed  with  Joy  and  satisfaction  by 
99  percent  of  all  the  peoples  all  around  the  globe,  for  the  people  who 
have  to  do  the  dying  and  suffering  and  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
griefs  of  war  are  unspeakably  weary  of  war.  By  espousing  a  naval 
holiday  and  an  arms  conference  America  would  Instantly  win  the 
respect  and  love  of  the  masses  in  every  land.  In  dictator  countries 
the  masses  might  not  be  able  immediately  to  make  their  approval 
articulate,  but  even  there  a  great  sentiment  wotild  be  buUt  up  for 
peace.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  stralght-from-the-«houlder 
peace  move  by  America  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  I  believe 
It  would  be  successful.  As  you  so  weU  know,  Japan  through  her 
offlcial  spokesman,  her  foreign  minister,  already  has  stated  that  she 
Will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  conference. 
Eurof)ean  dictators  may  demur,  but  I  believe  they  would  fall  in  line 
when  they  feel  the  pressure  of  tne  common  people  of  their  coun- 
tries. As  for  the  Europ>ean  democracies,  I  believe  they  would  wel- 
come such  a  move  by  America. 

Such  a  movemeent  coming  from  Washington  woxild  not  indicate  a 
soft  or  weak  attitude  on  our  part,  but  would  show  that,  armed  In 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  we  have  the  strength  and  the  vision  and 
the  determination  to  assume  a  role  that  no  other  nation  Is  capable 
of  performing  nearly  as  well  as  we  are — the  role  of  peacemaker  to 
relieve  U\e  world  of  the  fears  and  tension  that  now  engulf  It. 

Let  It  be  known  that  America  stands  for  conserving  and  building 
up  human  values,  rather  than  for  tearing  them  down.  A  great  com- 
mander once  drove  away  the  animosities  and  lifted  the  burdens 
from  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  by  saying.  "Let  us  have  peace." 
and  by  assuring  the  poverty-stricken  men  of  the  Southland  that 
they  need  not  surrender  their  horses,  as  they  would  need  them  for 
the  spring  plowing.  How  relieved  humanity  would  be  at  this  Junc- 
ture if  there  were  someone  in  authority  to  take  the  lead  In  checking 
the  war  tide,  so  that  we  in  America  might  have  peace  and  freedom 
from  agitation;  so  that  we  might  turn  to  the  problems  of  economic 
and  moral  rehabilitation  that  so  much  need  our  attention  and  so 
that  the  peoples  of  all  other  countries  everywhere,  izuiofar  as  their 
local  conditions  and  surroundings  wUl  permit,  may  be  vouchsafed  the 
same  blessings.  May  I  conclude  with  some  words  by  Neville  Cham- 
Ijerlaln?  I  quote  from  his  speech  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
as  reported  in  the  London  Times  of  I>ecember  14,  1938,  when.  In 
disciisslng  how  happiness  comes  to  nations  he  saJd : 

"Something  depends  upon  our  material  condition,  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  conunand  a  standard  of  comfort  which  each  seta  for  him- 
self. But  even  more  are  we  dependent  for  our  happiness  upon  our 
mental  condition,  upon  our  freedom  from  apprehension,  upon  the 
possession  of  that  peace  of  mind  wltbout  which  no  material  com- 
forts can  bring  satisfaction.  It  ts  the  absence  of  that  peace  of 
mind  which  today  weighs  upon  the  world  and  In  Its  turn,  by  destroy- 
ing confidence,  prevents  us  from  reaping  the  material  advantages 
to  which  human  progress,  in  mastering  the  forces  of  nature,  should 
entitle  us.  And  I  would  conclude  by  appealing  through  you  to  aU 
the  nations  you  represent  to  realize  that  our  aim  should  be  the  hap- 
piness of  all  our  peoples  and  that  that  happiness  can  be  attained  if  we 
are  wlUlng  to  lay  aside  suspicion  and  prejudice,  to  cease  looking  for 
points  of  difference,  and  to  search  Instead  for  points  of  agreement." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  wise  statesman,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  greater  service  America  could  render  to  the  world  than  to 
implement  his  philosophy  with  the  means  of  action,  so  that  arcund 
a  conference  table  the  representatives  of  the  nations  may  cease 
looking  for  "points  of  difference"  and  may  search  for  "points  at 
agreement." 

I  realize  that  In  the  present  psychology  of  the  world  there  can 
be  no  disarmament  that  is  not  mutual  and  that  with  other  nations 
amzmg  to  the  teeth  America  must  build  up  Its  defenses,  nor  do  I 
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have  any  criticism  of  those  In  ctiarge  of  our  foreign  rehitlona 
because  I  believe  that  we  are  all  striving  for  the  same  objectives — 
^~~-^Reac8  on  earth — though  perhaps  with  different  Ideas  and  different 
ptfena  as  to  how  that  objective  can  be  reached,  but  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  proposal  of  a  naval  holi- 
day and  an  arms-llmttatlon  conference  because  I  sincerely  believe 
It  offers  the  way  to  break  the  war  psychology  and  to  enable  America 
to  render  the  |^«at«ct  Mrrice  It  possibly  could  render  to  the  world. 
Very  trxiJy  yours, 

Louis  LXJDLOW. 

Mr.  HuU's  reply: 

Thi  SEcarTAHT  or  Statb. 
Washington,  February  13,  1939. 

Mr  DCAB  Mx.  LrrnLow:  I  was  very  intereBted  to  receive  your  letter 
cxf  February  6.  1939,  and  I  share  fully  your  hope  that  something 
may  be  accomplished  In  the  way  of  reducing  the  tension  and  anxiety 
and  the  serious  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  which  Is  evidenced 
and  Increased  by  the  excessive  building  on  the  part  of  some  nations 
of  large  and  threatening  armaments. 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  been  made 
known  by  repeated  assertions  dtirlng  recent  years  of  the  underlying 

KLnclples  which  we  beUeve  should  form  the  basis  of  relationships 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  right  of  Independent  peoples 
to  live  at  peace  with  the  people  of  other  nations  is  fundamental 
whether  they  are  living  In  a  state  which  comprises  large  populations 
and  territory  or  whether  they  are  living  in  the  smaller  states.  On 
July  16.  1937.  In  a  public  declaration,  I  set  forth  the  principles  which 
we  believe  should  govern  all  states  and  their  IntematlonaJ  relation- 
■hlpe.  and  I  have  taken  opportiinity  upon  repeated  occasions  since 
then  to  call  attention  to  these  principles,  which,  as  you  will  recall, 
comprise  the  following  basic  lines  of  policies  and  attitudes  which 
I  consider  essential  in  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relationships 
between  nations: 

The  abstinence  by  all  nations  from  use  of  force  In  pursuit  of 
policy  and  from  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Adjustment  of  problems  in  international  relations  by  process  of 
peaceful  negotiation  and  agreement. 

Faithful  observance  of  international  agreements. 

Upholding  of  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  modi- 
fication of  provisions  of  treaties  when  need  therefor  arises  by  orderly 
processes  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  accom- 
modation. 

Respect  by  all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others  and  performance 
by  all  nations  of  established  obligations. 

The  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  International  law. 

Promotion  of  economic  security  and  stability  the  world  over. 

The  lowering  or  removing  of  f^icesslve  b€UTlers  In  International 
trade. 

Equality  of  commercial  opportunity  and  the  application  by  all 
nations  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 

Limitation  and  reduction  of  armament. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  maintaining  armed  forces  adequate 
for  national  security,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  or  increase  our 
own  armed  forces  In  proportion  to  reductions  or  Increases  made 
by  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  your  specific  suggestion  that  this  Government 
Initiate  steps  with  a  view  to  calling  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
limitation  of  anna  and  endeavor  to  obtain  an  international 
agreement  for  a  naval  holiday  which  would  susp>end  naval  con- 
struction until  January  1,  1941.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  this 
Government  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  known  Its  dispo- 
sition and  willingness  to  discuss  with  other  nations  at  any  time 
the  possibUitles  of  arriving  at  a  imlversal  agreement  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  arms. 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  difficulties  of  reaching  an  agreement 
on  armament.  I  may  cite  the  fact  that  In  1932  a  general  disarma- 
ment conference  was  called  at  Geneva  after  5  years  of  prepara- 
tory work.  That  conference  sat  In  continuous  session,  with  the 
exception  of  periodic  recesses,  through  1932,  1933,  and  part  of 
1934,  in  a  most  earnest  effort  to  work  out  a  general  agreement. 
However,  while  some  very  important  conditional  agreements  were 
arrived  at.  It  was  not  possible  to  reach  general  agreements,  and 
the  conference  suspended  subject  to  call.  The  machinery  for  Its 
continuance  Is  still  in  existence.  At  the  time  of  Its  suspension,  it 
was  hoped  that  developments  would  make  It  possible  to  reconvene 
Within  a  few  months,  but  there  has  never  come  a  time  when  It 
has  been  deemed  practicable  to  reconvene.  A  great  deal  of  work 
was  done  at  that  conference  which  will  facilitate  the  reaching  of 
an  agreement  when  all  of  the  principal  powers  concerned  are  ready 
to  halt  this  disastrous  race  In  amuunent. 

At  the  last  naval  conference,  held  In  London  In  1935-36,  we 
exerted  every  poeslble  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
the  principal  naval  powers  to  limit  construction  as  to  quantity 
^^.Miitl  types  of  naval  veeatiR.  As  you  know,  we  were  only  able  to 
reflch  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  major  powers,  and 
were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  others. 

Unfortunately  nothing  has  happened  since  that  time  which 
give*  any  bcksls  for  hoping  that  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  reaching  an  agreement  among  all  the  principal  naval 
powers  have  In  any  way  changed  for  the  better. 

This  willingness  on  our  part  has  been  constantly  and  repeatedly 
declared  and  was  again  announced  by  the  President  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  White  House  as  recently  as  a  week  ago.  As  far 
as  this  Government's  taking  the  Initiative  In  calling  a  conference 
on  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  Is  concerned.  I  can 
asaure  you  that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  give  favorable  con- 


sideration to  such  a  proposal 
to  be  some  reasonable   prosp^t 
called  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  in  a  world 
taking  huge  and  excessive 
that  It  becomes  Inctunbent 
rrspxjnslbllltles  for  the  protection 
Ing  certain  of  the  adequacy  of 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


fit  any  time  that  there  may  ap>pear 
of  the  success  of  a  conference 
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In  which  other  nations  are  undcr- 

programs,  I  agree  with  you 

upf  n  this  Government  to  carry  out  Its 

of  the  American  Nation  by  mak- 

its  defense. 

CoROELL  Hull. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  Hi  WOODRINO  BEFORE  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  FEBRUARY  20,  1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  Califom^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodrirg,  Secretary  of  War.  before  the 
Democratic  Women's  Natioi  lal  Council  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  20,  1939: 

Tonight  I  want  to  dlsc\iss  w;  th  you  some  very  Important,  though 
less  obvlo\is,  features  of  natloial  defense — that  protection  for  our 
way  of  life  in  America  these  past  150  years. 

Through  the  effective  mediim  of  the  daily  press  and  the  radio 
you  are  well  informed  on  the  military  program  that  our  President 
has  recommended  to  the  Coni  ress  in  order  to  provide  us  with  an 
Army  and  a  Navy  capable  of  i  ulhUlng  their  mission  as  the  g^uard- 
lans  of  this  Nation's  peace  and  security. 

The  President's  recommends  ;ions  have  been  made  after  a  caroful 
recognition  of  the  power  dip!  )macy  so  rampant  In  current  world 
affairs,  the  necessity  for  a  real  Irmatlon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — a 
cardinal  policy  of  this  country  ever  since  Its  promulgation,  regard- 
less of  the  political  party  In  po  ver — and  the  vast  technical  improve- 
ments and  Innovations  in  the  nachlnes  of  war. 

Our  revised  protective  measu  res  have  been  worked  out  by  military 
experts  after  intensive  and  thoi  ough  study  of  military  requirements. 

The  program  as  proposed  to  ( :;ongress  by  our  Commander  in  Chief 
is  based  on  very  real  and  pressing  needs.  It  represents  the  very 
minimum  which  the  best  mill  ary  advice  can  recommend  to  guar- 
antee security  for  every  Amer  can. 

But  with  all  this  attention  v  hich  is  being  devoted  to  our  Military 
Establishment  and  its  share  ii  our  national  defense,  there  is  yet 
a  great  and  important  element  to  be  considered  if  we  would  pre- 
serve our  liberty  and  our  freelom,  which  can  prosper  only  under 
democratic  government  and  tl  e  capitalistic  system. 

If  3rou  and  I  and  the  man  I  n  the  street  do  not  have  an  honest 
opporttmity  to  provide  ourselves  and  our  families  with  a  decent, 
healthy,  and  happy  UveUhood,  we  are  not  going  to  be  overly  inter- 
ested in  protecting  our  presen;  form  of  society  and  in  giving  to  it 
that  support  which  is  absolutsly  vital  to  the  successful  retention 
of  our  democratic  Institution; .  Under  our  theory  of  government 
the  military  Is  only  a  factor  incident  to.  and  subservient  to.  the 
civilian  administration;  it  is  <tiat  part  of  our  Government  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  and  security  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 

Without  proper  attention  to  Internal  problems  of  deep  social  and 
economic  significance,  we  can  not  hope  to  maintain  and  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life.  ( )ur  present  plans  for  an  enlarged 
Army  and  Navy  are  simply  tl  e  results  of  hazardous  world  condi- 
tions which  demand  a  complete  reorientation  of  our  defense  re- 
quirements, plus  the  need  far  nKxlemlzatlon  made  necessary  by 
technological,  scientific  progress  in  implements  of  war.  The 
modem  gun  of  yesterday  is  th  j  flintlock  of  today. 

Democratic  form  of  government  has  existed,  more  or  less  re- 
stricted and  curtailed,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  but  it 
has  remained  for  our  own  [Jnited  States  to  provide  the  best 
example  of  a  cotmtry  In  whlcl]  the  voice  of  the  average  citizen  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  In  most  contemporary  nations  de- 
mocracy has  traveled  a  prettj  rocky  road,  and  In  many  instances 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  form  of  government  that  possessed  a 
great  deal  of  glitter — which  too  late  was  generally  foxmd  to  be 
brass. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  ;nJoy  our  priceless  heritage  of  de- 
mocracy and  democratic  gover  ament — so  wisely  established  by  our 
founding  fathers  and  later  nurtured  by  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleve- 
land, and  Wilson — It  will  be  due  to  men  like  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt who  are  aware  of  the  mteiise  and  profound  changes  that  have 
been  accomplished  In  our  economic  and  social  life.  Men  who 
realize  that  America  today  Is  a  very  different,  a  much  more  ma- 
ture America—*  cotmtry  that  has  reached  the  end  of  the  fron- 
tier and  the  opporttmltles  correlative  with  the  pioneer  era. 
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We  have  seen  small  plants  diminishing,  large  factorlee  increas- 
ing: the  individual  proprietor  disappearing,  the  great  corporation 
expanding:  the  buyer  compelled  to  purchase  more  and  more  at  a 
monopoly  price;  fewer  and  fewer  workers  personally  acquainted 
with  their  employers.  We  have  seen  popvilatlons  shift  from  the 
rural  to  the  lu-ban  centers,  increasing  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment In  times  of  depression.  There  has  been  great  concentration 
of  wealth  and  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Each  phase 
of  our  industrial  and  financial  system  has  become  deeptly  inter- 
dependent and  vastly  interrelated. 

The  problems  attendant  these  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  have  become  correspondingly  intricate  and  complex. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  in  their  swirling,  pulsing,  workaday  life 
the  American  people  have  one  test,  and  one  test  only,  for  the 
soundness  of  Government  policy  or  business  Judgment.  This  test 
is.  will  it  work?  This  Is  the  people's  yardstick — realistic  and  prac- 
tical, though  hard  as  it  may  seem.  And  wiien  the  ways  and  means 
of  adminlstermg  otir  Government  in  decades  gone  by  are  measured 
by  such  a  rule.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  one  who  studies  the  problem 
that  they  Just  won't  measure  up  to  present-day  requirements. 

You  can  argue  for  hours  as  to  whether  the  actions  of  certain 
leaders  during  the  1020'b  were  morally  right  or  morally  wrong,  but  In 
the  eyes  of  the  average  citizen  you  are  not  making  1  inch  of  progress 
toward  a  workable  solution  for  the  problems  which  face  uf.  today. 

With  the  crash  In  1920  came  a  smashing  change  in  the  life  of 
oiu"  American  citizen.  He  faced  problems  he  never  dreamed  of 
before,  he  saw  dashed  to  pieces  established  economic  concepts  long 
held  above  question.  His  security  vanished,  his  savings  disap- 
peared, nothing  seemed  permanent,  nothing  seemed  sacred.  He 
was  caught  in  a  maze  of  events  too  profound  and  Intense  for  him 
to  solve.  He  knew  only  the  suffering  they  iuXlicted  on  bim  as  an 
Individual. 

From  the  depths  of  the  depression  has  come  a  new  principle  In 
American  politics  and  economics.  Without  fully  recognizing  It,  no 
business  and  no  Government  policy  can  be  sound.  If  any  program 
is  tried  without  complete  appreciation  of  its  significance,  that  pro- 
gram is  Just  boimd  to  fail.  The  principle  is  this:  In  our  country, 
which  Is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  every 
man  is  entitled  to  a  living.  To  live  he  must  work.  If  our  system 
of  private  enterprise  cannot  or  does  not  provide  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  livelihood,  then  the  Government  must.  This  is  a 
nation  of  free  men,  and  a  hungry  man  cannot  be  free. 

I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  all  Americans  believe  this  as 
an  abetraction.  However,  some  of  us  have  hedged  when  faced  with 
It  as  a  concrete  fact. 

Naturally,  we  do  not  like  to  spend  the  necessary  money  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  principle,  and  some  of  us  may  incline  toward  argu- 
lixg  the  ethics  of  It  all.  but  most  of  us  deep  down  In  our  hearts 
know  there  Is  no  choice.  There  Is  no  alternative.  Without  allow- 
ing for  it.  whatever  is  tried  wUl  fall.  If  men  are  honestly  objective, 
they  will  accept  it.  Business  can  do  nothing  about  it.  Govern- 
ment can  do  notning.  The  American  people  feel,  and  wUl  continue 
to  feel  that  way.  whether  business  or  Government  likes  It  or  not. 
Any  change  In  this  temper  must  come  from  the  people  themselves, 
for  the  biislness  executive  and  the  Government  ofQclal  will  never 
be  able  to  talk  them  out  of  it. 

The  millions  of  men  In  this  country  who  have  themselves  gone 
hungry  and  who  have  seen  their  wives  and  children  go  htmgry  are 
not  disposed  to  stand  Idly  by  and  quibble  about  it.  They  are  apt 
to  reason  brutally  and  bluntly,  even  impulsively,  that  if  their 
democratic  form  of  Government  catmot  provide  them  with  self- 
respect  and  employment  within  the  framework  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  they  will  get  busy  and  do  something  about  it  themselves. 
They  won't  be  particularly  concerned  into  what  channels  their 
actions  flow. 

It  is  only  through  proper  attention  to  and  full  recognition  of 
this  new  principle  that  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  our  problems 
in  a  setting  of  true  democratic  government  and  the  capitalistic 
system,  the  only  setting  in  which  men  can  be  free. 

Of  course,  no  single  Government  official  takes  fiendish  delight  in 
watching  the  Government  spend  his  money  and  your  money.  Our 
leaders  here  In  Washington  are  as  vitally  concerned  with  protect- 
ing our  country  financially  and  socially  as  the  taxpayer  himself, 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  published  to  the  contrary  in  certain  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

But  we  must  spend  because  we  are  not  prepared  to  face  the 
graver  alternative — depression  and  chaos.  It  Is  In  Just  such  turbu- 
lent periods  that  public  opinion  becomes  so  attuned  to  the  cries 
of  the  peddler  of  political  panaceas. 

We've  had  a  clear  example  of  Government  spending  during  the 
years  Just  past.  Under  the  stimulation  of  Federal  spending  in  1933 
business  Improved.  When  this  program  was  stopped — largely  on 
the  insl-stence  of  businessmen  themselves — our  economic  progress 
went  into  a  tal?  spin.  Only  with  a  renewal  of  Government  spend- 
ing in  the  spring  of  last  year  was  business  able  to  level  off  and 
once  again  resimae  its  upward  flight  across  our  economic  charts. 

But  Just  as  sure  as  night  succeeds  day  does  taxation  follow  spend- 
ing. To  spend  we  must  tax.  and  someone  has  to  do  the  taxing. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  qtiarrel  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  income  tax,  based  on  a  man's  ability  to  pay.  Is  a  far  better 
source  of  revenue  than  that  which  could  be  provided  by  the  mu- 
nicipal and  State  goveriuncnts  with  their  great  dependence  on  the 
general  property  tax,  a  tax  which  is  levied  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  income  the  prf.jerty  may  happen  to  produce. 

Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  Federal  CSovemment  for 
the  annual  deficits  in  the  NaUonal  Budget  and  for  the  yearly 
Increases  in  the  national  debt. 
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These  emergency  expendituras.  brou(ht  oo  by  the  depression 

and  the  resulting  dislocations  In  our  social  and  economic  life,  had 
to  bemade  by  someone  if  our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
otir  system  of  private  enterprise  was  to  be  pr«eer>-ed  and  con- 
tinued.    On  that  point  there  can  be  no  arg\iment. 

Surely,  the  Job  could  be  done  more  eClciently  and  at  leas  sacrlflc* 
by  one  agency  with  equitable  taxing  powers  than  by  48  separate 
entities  with  limited  sources  of  revenue. 

A  fair  question  to  ask  your  Government  today  Is.  "When  can  we 
step  spending  and  therefore  step  taxing?" 

In  view  of  Americans'  desire  for  freedom  of  thought  and  oppor- 
tunity— which  can  exist  only  under  a  dcmcx:racy  and  the  capitalistic 
system — and  recognizing  the  new  principle  that  every  American 
must  have  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  living,  the  solutloD  appears  to 
be  clear.  Private  business  cannot.  If  it  looks  the  facta  in  the  face, 
expect  Government  to  stop  spending,  and  thus  stop  taxing.  untU 
private  industry  has  been  ingenious  enough  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  such  public  spending.  The  Government  is  simply  endeavor- 
ing to  "pinch  hit"  for  business  until  business  can  rehabilitate 
itself,  get  back  on  Its  feet,  and  once  again  go  forward  with  new 
Ideas,  new  activity,  greater  production,  and  greater  employment. 

The  Government  has  been  holding  the  fort  against  the  onslaughts 
of  widespread  human  suffering  and  misery  with  Its  ever-attendant 
political  instability.  The  next  move  Is  up  to  business — It's  up  to 
business  to  show  that  It  Is  once  again  able  to  shoulder  the  economic 
and  social  responsibilities  of  our  Nation.  I  favor  and  hope  for 
decreased  Federal  expenditures  and  every  encouragement  to  busi- 
ness to  expand  and  take  over  the  responslbUlty  that  rtghtfully  is 
theirs. 

This  function  of  the  Government  In  times  of  crises  is  nothing 
new.  There  has  always  been  Government  assistance  to  btnlness 
In  one  form  or  another  since  the  birth  of  our  country.  At  one  time 
It  was  a  land  subsidy  for  private  enterprises  operating  on  the  West- 
ern frontier  and  a  high  protective  tariff  for  the  Industrial  East. 
During  the  war  days  the  unusual  stimulation  of  bvislnea  waa 
founded  In  a  huge  Federal  war  debt,  and  the  booming  foreign-trade 
era  of  the  1920'b  was  paid  for  by  the  losses  of  Anoerlcan  Investors 
in  the  bonds  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  I  saw  this  Nation  being  smased  Into  chaoa. 
Pear  and  desperation  stalked  the  homes  of  this  countay  with  only 
a  forelorn  hope  that  something  or  someone  would  turn  up  at  the 
last  moment  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  I  again  saw  this  Nation  face  to  face  with 
crisis.  Once  again  our  hearts  were  filled  with  despair  and  the 
future  loomed  dark   and  foreboding. 

And  then  In  each  one  of  these  crises,  when  everyone  else  had 
completely  abandoned  hope,  we  began  to  see  at  work  the  cool  mind 
and  the  skilled,  sure  fingers  of  one  man.  That  man  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  In  the  space  of  a  few  days.  In  1933  and  again  in 
1938,  when  everyone  else  had  quit,  be  changed  that  desperation 
to  hope. 

Whether  we  are  now  to  have  peace  for  the  years  to  come  or  only 
peace  for  the  moment,  we  have  had  revealed  to  us  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  We  have  been  warned  that  only  a  stanch  social 
and  economic  structure  can  secure  us  against  the  backwash  of  the 
storms  that  are  sweepmg  the  continent  of  Europe. 

We  still  have  time,  but  we  must  hurry.  Fortunate  are  we  to 
have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  our  leader,  a  man  through  whose 
foresight  and  u-isdom  was  brought  about  In  the  short  space  of  6 
years  the  much-needed  reforms  which  had  been  stifled  for  decades. 
We  have  been  forewarned  In  putting  our  house  In  order,  in 
strengthening  this  hotise  which  Is  America  so  that  If  and  when 
the  world  hurricane  strikes,  we  may  safely  ride  out  the  stornx. 

Another  European  war — and  I  certanly  hope  there  will  not  be 
one — could  only  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  economic  and  social 
structures  of  all  the  nations  involved,  with  severe  repercuaslona  for 
America  which  we  could  not  expect  to  avoid. 

If  our  America  Is  to  endure  these  shocks,  should  ttiey  come,  our 
Nation  must  be  united.  Removed  must  be  the  sense  of  injustice 
which  millions  of  our  people  feel  because  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  denial  to  them  of  our  American  way  of  life.  If 
we  cannot  remove  that  sense  of  injustice,  many  of  our  people  will 
flnd  more  alluring  the  new  "isms"  which  haunt  the  world  today, 
those  "Isms"  which  paint  so  enticing  a  mirage  on  the  shifting 
sands   of   popular   discontent. 

Our  President  is  ftUly  aware  that  the  keystone  of  our  national 
defense  Is  a  happy,  prosperous  citizenry.  Without  a  decent,  con- 
tented home  life  for  a  firm  foundation,  our  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  an  adequate  Military  Est&hll&hment  axe  so  miich  wasted 
effort. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  lost  faith  in  themselves  still 
believe  in  our  democratic  form  of  government  and  ovir  capitalistic 
system,  bec&uee  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  told  them  time  and  time 
again  that  It  is  the  one  way  in  which  men  can  be  secure  and  also 
be   free. 

Democracy  and  our  form  of  private  enterprise  can  floxulsh  only 
under  a  sound  and  inspired  economic  and  political  liberalism.  The 
reverses  dtmocraty  has  suffered  among  the  nations  of  this  world 
today  are  poignant  reminders  democracy  must  prove  to  this  genera- 
tion that  It  has  capacity,  vigor,  and  foresight  or  it  wUl  perish 
from  this  earth. 

In  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  donocracy  has  found  her  cham- 
pion. The  faith  of  the  American  people  in  his  ingenuity  and  in 
his  ability  to  meet  a  crisis  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
way  is  the  main  bxilwark  of  our  democratic  aystenx. 
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Let  Us  Prepare  for  Continuous  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. OVER  STATION  WMBS,  UNIONTOWN.  PA.,  JANUARY 
19.  1939 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address,  which 
I  delivered  over  the  rad  o  on  Sunday,  January  19,  1939,  from 
station  WMBS  at  Uniontown.  Pa.: 

Frtends  of  the  radio  audience,  no  more  important  question  con- 
fronts the  American  people  today  tlian  that  of  national  defense, 
yet  it  is  probably  true  that  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  no  prob- 
lem has  been  more  misunderstood  or  less  appreciated.  Events 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  have  awakened  the 
people  of  cur  country  to  the  true  meaning  of  national  defense- - 
that  it  Is  a  defense  of.  and  a  preparedness  for.  peace  and  not  a 
preparation  for  war. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  World  War  we  had  in 
preparatico  the  greatest  Navy  on  earth,  4,000.000  trained  men  In  the 
ranks  of  civil  life,  and  huge  stores  of  war  reserves  and  munitions. 
But  we  suffered  a  return  to  the  false  feeling  of  security  and  indiffer- 
ence to  national  d.^fense.  We  forgot  that  had  we  been  reasonably 
prepared  in  1917  we  probably  would  never  have  had  to  enter  that 
conflict.  We  abandoned  the  program  for  building  up  the  Navy; 
we  let  our  air  defenses  decay;  we  allowed  the  Army  to  dwindle  to 
a  mere  skeleton  of  enlisted  men;  we  dissipated  our  war  stock.? 
through  lack  of  adequate  appropriations  for  current  maintenance. 

Now  comes  the  day  of  reckoning — the  Inevitable  hour  for  taking 
slock  of  our  national  position — which  had  to  be  done  by  the  present 
administration  because  it  had  been  neglected  in  the  Intervening 
years  Since  1930,  a  period  marked  by  the  absence  of  any  declared 
conflicts,  war  clouds  have  swept  down  upon  a  threafned  world.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  world's  population  is  at  war.  Our  efforts 
to  give  a  practical  example  of  disarmament  to  the  world  have 
failed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sider appropriations  for  our  Army  and  national  defense.  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored  for  the  pa.st  4  yca.*^,  by  research,  interviews, 
and  personal  contact  resulting  from  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  by  air  and  by  land,  to  the  various  Army  posts,  arsenals, 
laboratories,  schools,  and  civilian  manufacturing  plants,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  Army's  problems  and  the  part  it  plays  In  the 
national    defense. 

We  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  is  to  defend  not  only  the  vast  continental  area  repre- 
senting 6  percent  of  the  world's  territory  with  the  longest  coast 
line  In  the  world,  but  also  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Its 
132,000,000  citizens.  We  must  keep  secure  the  world's  grreatest 
store  of  natural  resources  and  developed  wealth.  We  must  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  our  representative  gov- 
ernment, which  have  made  America  great.  We  must  have  adequate 
defense  installations. 

Our  Army  comprises  three  elements,  the  Regular  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  with  two  other  or- 
ganizations closely  allied,  the  Reserve  Offlcers'  Tlainlng  Corps  and 
the  citizens"  military  training  camps. 

The  mission  of  the  Regular  Army  is  to  garrison  our  overseas 
pofsefslons.  the  seacoast  defenses,  and  the  various  poBts  and  sta- 
tions within  the  continental  United  States,  and  to  furnish  the 
trained  personnel  for  the  instruction,  equipping,  and  directing  of 
the  various  civilian  components.  In  addition  the  Regular  Army 
has  many  nonmilltary  activities,  such  as  administering  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  inland  waterways.  It  is  a  great  factor  in  operating 
tha  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  It  is  charged  with  the  care  of  cur 
rivers  and  harb<»^  and  with  flood  control.  To  carry  out  the  Army 
tasks  which  have  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  National  Defense  Act 
aod  by  Congress,  it  is  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army  should  be  14.650  officers  and  165.000  enlisted  men. 

The  Air  Corps  alone  needs  2.092  oCQcers  and  26.615  enlisted  men 
In  order  to  take  care  of  and  fly  the  2,320  modem  airplanes  which 
we  will  have  by  the  end  of  1939.  Planes  are  of  no  use  without  crews 
to  fly  them.  It  takes  time  to  train  ground  crews  and  educate 
pilots.  The  program  recommended  by  tlie  War  Department  will 
supply  the  Air  Corps  with  the  necessary  officer  personnel. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  will  be  called  into  the 
Federal  service  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  With  the  Regular 
Army  It  forms  the  first  line  of  defense  and  must  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate mobilization.  The  present  authorized  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  is  210,000  officers  and  eiUlsted  men. 
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Wednesday.  Febiuary  22,  1939 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
11,  1938,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  the  truly  great 
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newspapers  of  our  land,  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
containing  in  part  the  following  paragraph: 

I  have  always  been  firmly  persuaded  that  our  newspapers  can- 
not be  edited  In  the  Interests  of  the  general  public,  from  the 
counting  room.  And  I  wish  we  could  have  a  national  symposium 
on  that  question,  particularly  in  Its  relation  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  How  many  bogies  are  conjured  up  by  Invoking  that  greatly 
overworked  phrase? 

This  paragraph  of  the  President's  letter  inspired  the  Post- 
Dispatch  to  undertake  a  national  symposium  in  line  with  the 
President's  suggestion.  The  response  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  ideas  of  all  America  on  that  much  debated  and 
highly  cherished  weapon  of  a  free  people — ^freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  Post-Dispatch  received  120  replies  in  Its  symposium 
and  they  were  published  in  dally  installments  from  December 
13  to  December  25,  1938.  inclusive.  Among  the  contributors 
were  seven  Members  of  this  House,  four  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Governors  Lehman  of  New  York  and  Stark  of 
Missouri,  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson.  William  L. 
Green,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  scores  of  newspapermen  and 
..women  and  historians  and  persons  prominent  In  the  life  of 
our  Nation  today. 

Hence,  there  were  expressions  from  every  walk  and  station 
In  life,  and  the  most  striking  thing  of  aOl  was  the  fact  that 
every  contributor  was  agreed  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
the  very  soul  of  democTacy  and  that  a  denial  or  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  freedom  would  be  the  first  inroad  of  dictator- 
ship in  America. 

To  those  who  would  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  American 
press  I  quote  the  words  of  James  Truslow  Adams,  the  noted 
historian: 

Of  the  13  countries  in  which  I  have  lived  or  visited  In  the  last 
12  years  I  claim  that  the  American  press  is  Incomparably  the  most 
Independent  and  gives  the  citizen  more  information  and  points  ol 
view  than  are  available  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation. 

To  those  who  would  question  the  value  of  a  free  press  I 
quote  the  words  of  a  man  who  knows  just  how  much  a  free 
press  can  help  in  a  democracy.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey: 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  double-edged  sword.  It  Is  a  weapon  of 
power  and  a  public  trust. 

To  those  who  harbor  thoughts  of  regulating  or  censoring 
the  press  I  quote  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  the  famous  conmientator: 

As  to  freedom  of  the  press.  I  believe  we  have  it  in  full  measure. 
But  we  must  always  remember  that  In  order  to  be  completely  free 
to  attack  evU.  the  press  must  also  be  free  to  embrace  It.  for  what 
1  consider  evU,  someone  else  may  believe  to  be  beneflclent.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  the  newspaper  reader  who  determines  the  contents 
of  the  printed  pages.  As  his  standard  rises,  so  will  that  of  the 
press. 

The  symposium  conducted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Is  another  milestone  on  the  high  road  of  success  from  which 
the  Post-Dispatch  has  never  veered.  No  paper  has  ever  em- 
ployed freedom  of  the  press  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
Post-Dispatch,  but  none  has  been  more  vigilant  to  prevent 
abuse  of  that  freedom. 
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ADDRESS  BY   HON.   HARRY   FLOOD   BYRD,    OF   VIRaiNIA.    AT 
ALKXANDRLA,  VA.,  FEBRUARY  22,  1839 


Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  an  eloquent  and 


timely  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [MT. 
Byrd]  on  February  22  last  before  the  Alexandria- Washing- 
ton Masonic  Lodge,  of  which  George  Wasliington  was  a 
member.  The  celebration  was  held  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  this  lodge,  which  has  paid  tribute  to  George 
Washington  for  137  years  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  once  exclaimed  that  there  was  none  other 
worthy  to  sUnd  comparison  with  George  Washington  in  the 
qualities  that  make  a  man  great.  The  admiration  that  Lee  cher- 
ished for  Washington  was  enough  In  Itself  to  Justify  the  first  place 
that  good  Americans  proudly  give  to  your  neighbor,  the  master  of 
Mount  Vernon — sometime  yo\ir  fellow  townsman.  A  young  man 
with  little  inherited  wealth,  he  became,  before  he  died,  the  richest 
proprietor  in  colonial  America.  A  young  man  without  the  mlU- 
tarv  training  that  Institutions  like  West  Point  now  provide,  he 
maintained  his  army  for  years  in  the  field  against  British  regulars, 
hungry  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  cold  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
clothing.  An  instinctive  conservative,  a  lover  of  li^w  and  order, 
yet  he  rebelled  against  humiliating  oppression  and  periled  his  life 
and  honor  against  a  king  who  denied  his  colonials  the  right  to  live 
In  liberty  and  pursue  happiness,  each  In  his  own  way. 

Washington  loved  Virginia,  but  he  lived  to  become  the  father  of 
a  Nation  formed  of  all  the  States,  and  declared  that  "the  name  of 
America  must  always  exalt  the  Jtjst  pride  of  patriotism."  "Wash- 
ington." says  the  historian  Guizot.  "did  the  two  greatest  thing* 
which  in  politics  It  is  permitted  man  to  attempt.  He  nuantalnod 
by  peace  the  independence  which  he  had  conquered  by  war.  He 
founded  a  free  povernment  in  the  name  of  the  principles  of  order 
and  by  reestablishing  their  sway." 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Guizot  made  this  striking  declaration; 
many  Anierlcans  have  achieved  greatness  by  service  to  country  since 
our  first  President  was  entombed  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
but  Washington  remains  today.  In  the  word*  of  Col.  Henry  Lee, 
"First  In  peace,  first  in  war.  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." Not  only  was  Washington  a  great  man;  he  was  a  good  man; 
be  was  great  In  achievements  and  he  was  also  noble  in  character. 

He  led  to  success  a  revolution  against  the  Brttlfb  and  then 
did  much  to  rationalize  the  revolutionary  processes  within  th* 
bounds  of  a  constitution  that  has  become  the  admiration  even  of 
British  statesmen.  Wa£>hlngton  saved  the  Colonials  from  anarchy 
by  his  successful  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Without  Washington's  sword  we  would  not  have  won  our  inde- 
pendence: without  Washington's  wisdom  we  would  not  have  disci- 
plined our  independence;  and  without  Washington's  example  and 
leadership  we  would  not  have  secured  the  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  Ule,  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Undoubtedly.  Washington  was  a  very  great  man.  but  he  wa* 
also  a  very  simple  man.  It  was  not  difficult  to  understand  hi* 
philosophy  of  life.  He  was  a  practical  man,  controlled  by  high 
standards  of  square  dealing  and  honest  conduct.  In  a  day  when 
wealth  was  In  land,  he  spent  less  than  he  made  and  put  the 
surplus  into  more  land,  and  then  when  he  had  accumulated  a 
good  deal,  he  bought  stock  in  the  primitive  internal  development 
companies  that  were  foreshadowing  in  their  feeble  way  the  great 
corporations  that  have  followed.  He  lived  a  comfortable  life  when 
he  was  not  at  war.  but  he  was  careful  and  thrifty,  and  he  admon- 
ished the  infant  ooimtry,  of  which  he  was  the  father,  to  be  Indus- 
trious and  economical.  His  religion  was  simple,  too.  He  believed 
in  God  and  In  the  Son  of  God.  who  stood  ready  to  save  his  aouL 
He  did  not  pray  In  the  market  places,  but  he  went  down  on  hl» 
knees  and  raised  his  face  in  humble  petition  to  the  only  King 
to  whom  he  professed  allegiance. 

What  we  may  call  his  political  faith  was  simple,  too.  He  beUeved 
In  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  phrased  by  JeflTeraon  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  believed  that  every  man  had  the 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happinee*.  but  he 
believed,  also,  that  each  man  must  so  exercise  these  rights  as  im4 
undtily  to  Interfere  with  the  exercise  by  his  fellows  of  similar 
rights.  He  believed  with  Jefferson  that  you  must  train  men  in 
public  schools  to  use  wisely  their  liberty.  Here  in  Alexandria  be 
gave  money  to  establish  a  free  school  in  the  days  when  there  were 
few  such  schools.  He  believed  profoundly  in  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual honestly  to  aoquur  and  legally  to  hold  private  property,  and 
be  never  felt  any  occasion  to  apologize  for  a  recognition  of  tbe 
profit  motive  as  the  mainspring  of  otir  btjsiness  development. 

Once  America  had  won  her  Independence.  Washington  led  and 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  more  perfect  union,  under  a  Con- 
stitution that  protected  property  as  well  as  the  inalienable  right* 
of  the  individual.  The  Father  of  his  Country  was  free  from  new 
"lEms"  and  a  craze  for  new  things  merely  because  they  were  new. 
His  common  sense  taught  him  that  new  ideas  must  be  tested  by 
trial  and  error  before  they  can  safely  be  substituted  for  Ume- 
honored  practices.  He  detested  all  demagogs  and  suspected  the 
peddlers  of  political  nostrums  who  promised  too  mtich. 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  this  conservative  Vir- 
ginian in  his  day  should  have  led  a  rebeUlon  against  his  King,  while 
Robert  E.  Lee,  another  conservative  Virginian,  In  his  later  day 
Bhotild  ha\'e  felt  constrained  to  lead  a  rebeUlon  against  the  flag 
that  he  loved.  The  exalted  characters  of  Washlnifton  and  Lee 
attested  the  purity  of  their  motive*  In  each  Instenne  and  won  tbe 
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udmlration  of  their  countnraien.  and.  ultimately,  the  respect  of 
the  world,  for  the  honesty  of  their  decisions  and  the  nobility  of 
their  conduct.  Both  of  those  men — Washington  and  Lee — arc  Inti- 
mately associated  with  Alexandria. 

Tonight  we  are  here  to  pay  honor  to  General  Washington.  He 
was  one  of  yoti — a  member  of  your  town  council  and  your  magis- 
tcrlr.l  court,  the  founder  of  your  fire  department  and  of  your  first 
free  school.  He  bought  stock  in  your  first  bank  and  left  this  stock 
to  help  the  school  that  he  had  founded.  When  one  Is  shown  the 
site  of  the  office  the  general  sometimes  occupied  here.  It  Is  easy  to 
TlsxxallTie  him  coming  Just  around  the  corner.  Others  claim  to  be 
Washington's  home  town  and  many  claim  a  Washington's  head- 
quarters, but  here  In  Alexandria  was  the  place  with  which  this 
great  American  was  most  intimately  associated  through  much  of 
his  life. 

General  Washington  died  139  years  ago,  and  this  Is  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seventh  time  that  your  lodge  has  celebrated  his 
birthday.  These  celebrations  you  have  maintained  since  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  save  only  the  years  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
The  continuity  of  your  tributes  has  enabled  you  to  feel  the  inspi- 
ration of  Washington  as  If  he  stlU  lived  In  the  flesh. 

When  Washington  was  a  captain  in  1758  he  represented  my 
county  of  Frederick,  of  which  Clarke  was  then  a  part.  In  the  house 
of  burge.sses.  and  from  1765  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he 
represented  the  town  of  Alexandria  In  the  house  of  burgesses. 
Wjtshlngton,  In  his  youth,  surveyed  many  tracts  of  land,  but  here 
he  actually  platted  your  city.  I  have  seen  this  original  plat  In  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Washington's  spirit  still  seems  present  In 
four  Town  Tavern,  where  he  recruited  his  first  command.  It  was 
here.  too.  In  the  Carlyle  House,  that  he  was  made  a  major  on 
Braddock's  staff. 

All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Charles  H.  Callahan,  who  has 
jK)  ably  and  diligently  summarized  Washington's  long  and  Intimate 
^        :lation  with  Alexandria. 

Noble  as  Washington  was.  however,  he  did  not  escape  detractors. 
Within  the  last  20  years  clever  writers  have  insisted  that  Washing- 
ton was  not  a  good  general;  that  Washington  had  no  original  Ideas; 
that  W.iShington  sat  silent  and  uninflucntlal  In  the  Philadelphia 
convention  that  formulated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  Washington  was  not  a  brilliant  writer  as 
was  George  Mason,  his  State  rights  friend;  as  was  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, his  antl -State  rights  friend;  or  as  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Yet 
Washington  tried  to  make  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  work  together  in 
his  Cabinet  for  the  good  of  the  new  country,  and  only  the  rare 
force  of  the  first  President's  personality  restrained  for  a  time  the 
open  conflict  of  Virginia's  apostle  of  State  rights  with  New  York's 
champion  of  a  powerful  and  predominate  central  government. 

It  Is  true,  also,  that  Washington  was  not  a  great  public  speaker, 
as  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  opposed  vehemently  and  eloquently  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Virginia.  Washington  was 
not  much  of  a  theorlzer  about  governmental  forms.  He  was  a 
severely  practical  man.  He  was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer  and 
he  had  a  lot  of  time  to  reflect  on  his  observations.  In  the  hours 
that  he  walked.  In  the  days  that  he  rode  horseback.  In  the  weeks 
that  he  Jolted  over  rough  roads  or  trails  In  his  coach  he  went  over 
much  of  the  American  East  and  North  and  his  mind  dwelt  on  seri- 
ous things.  He  had  a  clear  mind,  a  strong  mind  that  dealt  directly 
With  things  that  he  did  know,  and  so  It  became  clear  to  him  when 
It  was  the  time  for  the  American  Colonies  to  revolt,  and  It  was  clear 
to  him  after  Independence  had  been  won  from  the  British  that  the 
Jealous  and  provincial  Colonies  would  lose  the  victory  they  had 
achieved  unless  a  federal  government  could  be  formed  under  a 
constitution  designed  to  protect  a  more  effective  union. 

In  simple  language,  one  may  say  that  this  Constitution  protects 
your  individual  freedom  and  your  individual  property,  and  your 
right  to  have  home  tribunals  pass  upon  those  matters  which  most 
Intimately  afl'ect  you. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  had  learned  from  history  and 
experience  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  more  securely  safe- 
guarded If  the  laws  which  govern  us  are  made  and  administered,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  home  lec;lslatures  and  courts.  Then,  too,  In  a 
country  so  vast  and  diversified  as  this,  a  central  government  may 
not  understand  and  effectively  meet  all  the  local  problems  peculiar 
to  the  several  sections  and  whose  needs  vary  greatly  one  from  the 
other.  ^    - 

Men  of  equally  good  intentions  cannct  always  agree  upon  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  rights  of  the  States;  cannot  take  a  map 
and  mark  where  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  begins 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  government  ends.  Yet  remember 
that  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Government  has  only  the 
powers  granted  it  by  the  States  and  that  all  powers  not  granted 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  thereof. 

It  may  l>e  true.  then,  that  Washington  sat  silent  as  debate  In 
establishing  the  Constitution  blazed  and  died,  only  to  flame  again 
through  the  long  hot  days  in  Philadelphia  while  the  delegates 
stniggled  behind  closed  doors  to  frame  a  Constitution  imder  which  a 
nat:on  could  be  born  and  live. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  Washington  wrote  letters  and  talked 
privately  In  favor  of  a  workable  Constitution;  and  at  last,  when 
the  ferocious  fight  occurred  in  Virginia  to  approve  and  adopt  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  was  the  force  of  George  Washington,  the 
greatest  man  in  all  the  Colonies,  who  assured  Virginia's  approval 
of  the  organic  law. 

If  Virginia  had  rejected  the  Constitution  Its  adoption  could 
scarcely  have  been  accomplished.  Jefferson  was  absent  in  France; 
Patrick  Hecry.  old  but  still  eloquent,  thundered  against  the  Con- 


stitution as  destructive  of  State 
on  his  statement  that  the  choice  w 
anarchy. 

This  majestic  man  who  had  won 
thus  preserved  us  from  the  weakne* 
personality  and  the  popular  conadi  nee 
ton  possessed  something  that  was  wprth 
than  Intellectual  brilliancy,  than 
gulling  fancy,  than  a  forceful  eloquence 
great   character.     His  character 
never  faltered,  a  fortitude  that  ne*?er 
cheapened,  an  honesty  that  never 
he  rarely  relaxed,  and  a  will  that  nflKfer 

In  this  time  of  turmoil  and  dot  bt 
let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  height 
Masons  of  America  have  erected 
pray  that  the  strength  that  cometh 
us  and  guide  us  forever. 


ri^ts;  but  Washington  stood  firm 
between  the  Constitution  and 
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our  independence  by  the  sword 

of  disunion  by  the  force  of  his 

he  commanded.     Wa.shlng- 

more  to  the  infant  America 

vivid  Imagination,  than  a  be- 

George  Washington  was  a 

composed   of   a   courage   that 

failed,  a  dignity  that  never 

cc^promised,  a  self -discipline  tiiat 

weakened. 

,  domestic  and  international, 

of  that  tall  tower  which  the 

in  honor  of  Washington  and 

rom  the  hills  may  descend  upon 


h(  re 
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DONNALLY.  OF  TEXAS 


arm  versary 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President, 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
delivered  by  our  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mi. 
chancelor  of  the  Knights  of  Pjthias 
dealing  with  the  activities  of 
courage  and  high  spirit  for  wliich 
noted. 

The  address  was  delivered  on 
tion  of   the  seventy-fifth 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  followjs 

Supreme  Chancelor.  distinguished  officials.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  members  of  the  Pythian  Sisters,  I  acknowledge  with  appre- 
ciation the  honor  of  addressing  tl  ils  notable  assembly  which  has 
Journeyed  to  Washington  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  Order 
of  Knights  of  Pythias.  Here  on  February  19.  1864 — here  where 
cculd  be  heard  the  roar  of  cannc  n  from  the  red  battlefield  of  a 
tragic  and  terrible  War  Between  t  le  States — here  was  founded  an 
order  whose  purpose  was  to  teach  brotherhood  and  the  healing  of 
the  wounds  and  scars  and  miser  es  that  war  has  brought — here 
In  this  city  75  years  ago  there  came  together  a  band  of  men  in 
whose  brains  there  quickened  a  conception  of  fraternity  and  whose 
hearts  were  thrilled  by  an  ambltlois  yet  unselfish  purpose,  to  give 
it  to  the  world;  a  purpose  to  com  uer  men  not  by  the  sword  but 
by  brotherly  love;  not  to  enslave  t:  lelr  bodies  in  chains,  but  to  fire 
their  hearts  with  noble  purpose  a4d  tiun  their  hands  to  chivalric 
conduct  toward  their  fellows. 

Here  they  fashioned  the  order.  And  giving  it  the  benediction  of 
their  faith  and  baptizing  It  wltl  their  tears,  set  it  upon  that 
marvelous  career  that  has  challenf  ed  attention  and  compelled  ad- 
miration wherever  its  lustrous  ban  ler  blows.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  they  but  bullded  upon  a  tiadition  of  friendship  that  had 


come  marching  down  the  centuries 


where  legend  flourishes  and  historr  fades. 

As  the  field  of  the  historian  sketches  back  through  authentic 
times  and  finally  touches  that  vague  and  shadowy  period  where 
no  enduring  record  has  been  preserved,  there  begins  that  mysteri- 


ous realm  where  myth  and  fable 


striking  In  Its  conception  of  the  lieroic  and  dramatic  in  Its  vivid 
protrayal  of  human  passions  and  ri  )mance;  with  so  much  of  reality 
as  to  make  it  possible  history;  wi;h  so  much  of  lore  as  to  make 
its  authenticity  uncertain;  and  ;  et  withal  so  much  beauty,  so 
much  grandeur,  as  to  make  the  pi:ture.  whether  real  or  phantom, 
equally  dear  to  the  human  heart. 


To  this  wonderful  period  we  are 
of  man  and  woman  alike.     In  thla 


ope,  as  she  watches  and  waits  thrc  ugh  the  years  for  the  return  of 


her  husband  from  the  Trojan  war 
and,  as  each  declining  day  length!  ■ 


of  Knights  of  Pythias 

^  REMARKS 


IE  UNITED  STATES 
23,  1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

of  the  Record  the  address 

and  eminent  colleague  the 

CoNNALLY],  a  former  grand 

of  the  State  of  Texas, 

his  order  with  the  splendid 

this  illustrious  orator  is 

the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
of  the  foimding  of 


from  that  far-off  land  and  time 


abound,  rich  in  p>oetlc  imagery. 


indebted  for  noble  conceptions 
enchanted  land  we  find  Penel- 


Here  she  sat  among  her  slaves 
ned  the  period  of  her  enforced 


widowhood,  labored  steadily  on,  fustlng  that  the  warrior  would 
at  last  thread  his  way  through  the  perUs  and  temptations  of  his 
Journey  and  once  again  clasp  to '  his  hungry  heart  the  f althf til 
wUe;  with  woman's  confldence,  believing  that  he  would  pass  safely 
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between  Scylla  and  Charybdls;  that  he  would  listen  with  unmoved 
emotions  to  the  siren's  seductive  song;  that  the  frail  little  bark 
Should  teeast  every  storm  and  tempest  and  wave  of  the  turbulent 
aea  and  drop  anchor  at  last  in  the  calm  waters  of  her  Island  home. 
And  though  we  cannot  know  whether  Penelope  ever  lived  and 
breathed  or  was  merely  the  magical  creation  of  the  poet,  the  narra- 
tive of  her  graces  and  character  has  survived  all  the  mutations  of 
time  to  make  itself  an  eternal  monument  to  woman,  and  is  Just 
as  dear  to  us  as  though  immuUble  evidence  established  the  facts 
of  her  life  and  death.  _.  ,^  ^ 

We  are  here  now  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  qualities  and  imselfish 
character  of  a  man  whose  courageous  and  knightly  conduct  illu- 
mines the  brilUant  chapters  of  one  of  the  moet  stirring  stories 
that  ever  charmed  the  imagination  and  enthralled  the  soul  of 
man— the  tton  ol  Pythias,  upoaa  which  Is  founded  our  beloved 

And  while  there  is  more  authentic  proof  of  its  historic  correct- 
ness it  lacks  nothing  in  its  himian  interest  and  dramaUc  setting. 
To  the  founders  who  first  came  together  here,  there  stood  out 
Iresh  and  sharp  upon  the  canvas  (rf  their  fancy  that  glowing  pic- 
ture that  was  enacted  before  the  Master  of  Syracuse— a  picture 
that  in  its  making  moved  and  melted  the  heart  of  stone  that  imtU 
then  had  lain  cold  and  pulseless  in  the  breast  of  the  terrible 
tyrant — a  picture  that  has  come  to  us  undlmmed  by  the  touch  of 
time,  untarnished  by  the  blood  of  countless  wars  tliat  shattered 
kingdoms,  crushed  empires,  and  crumbled  cities  into  dust — a  pic- 
ture not  painted  by  a  master  merely  of  brvish  and  color— not  here 
the  art  of  Raphael's  practiced  hand— not  here  the  cold  and  impas- 
sive stone  though  touched  almost  to  life  by  the  chisel  of  Prax- 
iteles—not here  a  picture  whose  pigments  may  crack  and  fade  and 
whose  canvas  worms  may  gnaw  and  destroy;  but  they  looted  with 
eiu-aptxtfed  gaze  upon  a  scene  that  throttled  and  thrilled  with 
life  and  action— that  charmed  and  captured  their  devotion— 
across  the  chasm  of  centuries  they  beheld  Pythias  stake  his  life 
on  faith  in  his  friend— and  they  saw  Damon,  to  redeem  that  faith, 
gently  push  away  the  detaining  embrace  of  wife  and  chubby  cling- 
ing baby  arms,  and  return  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block. 

They  believed  that  there  was  wrapped  up  in  such  a  friendship 
scmethlng  more  than  a  beautiful  poetical  conception.  They  righUy 
fathomed  the  future  when  they  sought  to  apply  it  to  modern  hu- 
man life  They  realized  that  man  is  a  wonderful  creature  and  his 
sojourn  upon  earth  a  great  mystery.  Somewhere  from  out  of  the 
tinlathomed  universe  he  is  ushered  upon  the  stage — for  a  little 
whUe  he  tarries  here,  struggling  with  the  harsh  and  cruel  adversi- 
ties, or  idling  away  the  fir^etlng  hours  in  wanton  play  with  the 
toys  that  wealth  and  luxury  command;  giving  the  years  aUotted 
to  him  to  the  service  of  those  about  him— making  brighter  and 
t>etter  and  haopier  the  lives  that  touch  his  own.  or  else  in  selfish 
greed  grappUng  to  his  own  bosom  aU  the  objects  of  his  appeUte 
and  desire  and  shutting  out  from  his  heart  and  life  all  the  com- 
radeship that  meUows  into  love,  all  the  charity  that  makes  tlie 

whole  world  kin.  ^   ^  ..^    .    ^   ...  ..        ,     «• 

They  did  not  subscribe  to  that  theory  that  life  is  but  "a  vale  of 
tears"  and  heartaches  and  sorrows— that  'tis  only  "a  barren  6treU:h 
between  the  mysterious  movmtalns  of  birth  and  death."    They  did 
not  believe  that  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  soul,  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  and  conscience — ^realizing  his  relation   to  his 
fellow  man  and  to  God — has  been  set  here  amidst  hill  and  dale. 
and  valley  and  crag,  learned  in  the  chemistry  of  Nature— under- 
standing how  Into  every  perfumed  violet  and  noxious  weed  and 
clinging  vine  and  towering  oak  there  is  wrapped  the  romantic  secret 
of  Nature's  life— how  rugged  rock  and  shining  sun,  mingled  with 
rain  and  soU  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature,  color  the  delicate  tints 
that  smile  from  the  rose  and  bulwark  with  strength  the  sturdy  giant 
of  the  forest— is  to  mockingly  pass  away  his  span  of  life  profitless 
to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  man.     They  did  not  believe  that  he  is 
to  reel  off   the  years   blinded  to   all  the   beauty   and   grandeur   of 
Nature— with  unseeing  eyes  looking  upon  the  Jewelry  of  the  heavens. 
Ignorant  of  their  majestic  march  and  unmindful  of  his  relation  and 
his  duties  to  his  feUows.    They  preferred  to  believe  that  there  rests 
somewhere  a  supreme  purpose— that  a  rich  and  bountiful  Nature 
has  provided  rnan  with  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  ^"»*/"^^ 
has  surrounded  him  with  teeming  thousands  of  his  kind,  needful 
of  his  help  and  assistance  in  theh-  weakness  and  despair,  and  misery 
and  want— that  in  this  cosmopolitan  imiverse  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  those  noble  attributes  and  quaUties  that 
ornament  and  beautify  the  Ufe  of  him  who  is  true  to  his  Pythian 
duties;   not  that  man  is  thrown  across  the  span  of  life  like  the 
weaver's  shuttle  but  rather  that  Destiny  has  fashioned  for  him  a 
great  career,  in  which  he  is  the  captain  of  his  own  craft,  the  pilot 
of  his  own  fate,  and  thus  cast  out  on  the  vast  stretches  of  the  sea 
to  make  or  mar  his  fortune;  that  he  is  left  free  to  carve  his  name 
deep  upon  the  annals  of  his  time,  to  leave  in  the  memory  of  his 
feUows  the  sweet  fragrance  of  good  deeds,  and  to  set  before  the  eyes 
of  those  about  hhn  an  example  of  well-doing  and  noble  sacrifice 
that  shall  command  the  admiration  and  tribute  of  all  mankind. 

It  gratifies  me  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  grand  domain  of 
Texas  and  with  them  to  bear  the  tidings  that  that  splendid  d<Mnaln 
Is  celebrating  the  anniversary  in  a  great  State-wide  nieeting. 

Crur  organization  and  government  are  representative  and  modem. 
The  aspirations  of  the  membership  are  reflected  in  its  laws  and 
policies  and  through  the  whole  scope  and  sweep  of  it*  activities 
there  runs  the  thread  of  fraternity,  Its  cardinal  and  compelling 

motive.  -..^  ^ 

Each  year  large  sums  are  expended  by  the  order  In  the  relief  « 

suffering  «»^"d  want;  not  the  ostentatious  charity  that  erects  monu- 


ments to  Its  own  vanity  In  public  gifts,  but  that  richer  and  rarer 
kind  that  sheds  its  fragrance  in  the  dark  and  dismal  and  distant 
corners  where  misery  hides.  In  nine  domains  orphans*  homes  fur- 
nish a  refuge  for  the  fatherless,  and  an  education  to  the  growing 
minds  of  the  loved  ones  of  those  knights  who  have  lowered  their 
visors  and  gone  out  Into  the  night. 

This  matchless  record  had  its  beginning  here — the  thoughu  that 
wrought  into  reality  that  which  was  but  a  dream  first  burgeoned 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  the  Virginian  looks  to  Jamestown  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
civilization  and  the  mother  of  his  traditions,  as  the  New  Bnglander 
with  bared  head  stands  In  the  presence  of  Pijrmouth  Rock  and  to 
the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  pays  his  tribute,  as  the  klobammedaa 
when  from  the  minaret  there  rings  out  the  call  to  prayer  devoutly 
turns  his  face  toward  Mecca  and  with  roaring  soul  makes  the 
vagrant  winds  the  bearer  of  his  petition.  Knights  of  Pythias  every- 
where tonight  look  with  veneration  and  affection  to  this  spot  as  the 
shrine  where  were  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the 
order  that  shall  perpetuate  the  friendsliip  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 


Neutrality  Versus  Intervention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 
Thursdav,  February  23, 1929 


ARTICLE  BY  REV.  JOSEPH  T.  THORNINO,  OP  MOUNT  ST.  MART'S 
COLLEGE,  EMMTTTSBURa,  MD. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Neutrality 
versus  Intervention."  published  In  the  January  15.  1939,  issue 
of  Spain,  and  written  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  of  Mount 
8t.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fcdlows: 

[From   Spain    (semimonthly   pubUcation   of   ^>anUlh   ClvU   War 

evenU).  of  January  16.  1939] 

wstrntAUTT  viBSXJB  omvDmoir 

(By  Joseph  P.  Thoming.  Ph.  D..  Lltt.  D..  chairman,  department  of 

social  sciences.  Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUege.  Emmittsburg,  Md.) 

The  movement  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to  Spain  rests  upon 
two  false  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  the  so-caUed  Loyalist 
Government  is  the  legal  government  of  Spain;  the  second  that  a 
pKJlicy  of  American  neutrality  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Barcelona,  although  favoring  the  shipment  of  arms  from  Germany 
and  Italy  to  Burgos.  These  are  the  two  main  contentions  of  those 
who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  repeal  or  modify  the  neutrality 
legislation  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  first  claim  of  the  Leftists  is  ntiUified  by  the  fact  that  what- 
ever shreds  of  legality  the  Republican  Government  may  havs 
possessed  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  the  brutal  murder 
of  Calvo  Sotelo  on  July  13.  1936.  This  crime  was  the  climax  at 
chaos  anarchv.  and  pcdltlcal  assasslnaUon.  Emring  the  5  preced- 
ing months  256  persons  had  been  killed.  170  churches.  69  clubs, 
and  the  offices  of  10  newspapers  had  been  set  on  lire.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  btim  284  other  buUdings,  Including  261 
churches.  There  had  been  113  general  strikes  and  218  partial 
strikes. 

Throughout  June  and  during  the  early  days  at  Jtily  the  pages 
of  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  reports  of  shootings,  strikes. 
casualties,  violent  scenes  at  funerals,  riots,  arson,  destruction. 
This  was  the  setting  for  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Calvo 
Sotelo  the  talented  Rightist  deputy.  It  occasioned  an  emoUon 
of  horror  corresponding  to  the  shock  that  wo\ild  be  inflicted 
upon  American  public  t^inion  were  the  morning  newspaper  to 
announce  the  slaying  of  Charles  Evane  Hughes  with  the  connivance 
and  help  of  the  authorities. 

••Left  and  Right  alike."  writes  Prof.  X.  Allison  Peers,  "were  shaken 
at  the  audacity  of  the  crime,  while  the  man  in  the  street,  dum- 
founded  with  horror,  saw  it  as  the  climax  beyond  which  crime  could 
not  farther  go.  •This,"  he  said,  perhaps  not  knowing  exactly  what 
he  meant,  -must  be  the  end.' "  (The  Tragedy  of  Spain,  by  Pro*. 
E.  Allison  Peers,  p.  210.) 

It  was  the  end  of  the  republican  regime  pretensions  to  speak  of 
act  for  the  Spanish  people.  When  a  government  ItseU  becomes  the 
chief  lawbreaker  its  claims  to  legality  automatlcaUy  cease.  A  reign 
of  terror,  culminating  Ui  gangaterttom's  murderous  technlqtie. 
loses  Juridical  and  moral  content.  In  the  calm  penpeetirt  ot  hU- 
tory  there  are  tK>ne  who  try  to  JusttXy  the  rule  of  Bobesplerre. 
The  Spanish  BepubUc  from  February  to  July  1936  proved  lU  utter 
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Incapacity  for  administration,  exposing  the  Spanish  citizenry  to  the 
caprice  and  fury  of  mob  rule.  The  "law  of  nature  and  nature's 
Ood"  Imposed  an  obligation  upon  the  decent  elements  of  the 
community  to  reconstruct  the  State. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Nationalist  movement  In  Spain.  To 
have  delayed  beyond  July  18.  1936,  would  have  Jeopardized  the 
fabric  of  European  civilization.  The  sole  alternative  to  armed  sell- 
defcnse  would  have  hetn  to  witness  the  death  of  other  Spanish 
BtatCEmen  and  passively  to  accept  the  Marxist  yoke. 

Intetn'al  to  this  phase  of  the  question  Is  the  actual  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  people.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Spaniards 
now  recotpilze  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  as  the  head  of  the 
atate.  His  government  controls  more  than  80  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory and  75  percent  of  the  population  of  Spain.  From  the  stand- 
point of  fact  and  reality  this  question  Is  swiftly  being  removed 
from  the  domain  of  academic  theory.  Openly  to  take  sides  against 
an  established  functioning  regime  Is  no  part  of  the  American 
tradition. 

The  Leftist  contention  that  Nationalist  Spain  has  benefited  by 
thp  operation  of  our  neutrality  legislation  Is  pure  chimera.  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself  is  on  record  as  stating  that 
"neutrality  works."  On  Friday.  April  22,  1938,  at  his  regular  press 
conference  the  President,  In  response  to  questions,  declared  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  manner  In  which  the  laws  had  been  admin- 
istered In  the  Spanish  difficulties,  considering  the  many  difficulties 
Involved. 

Writers  on  foreign  affairs.  It  was  stated  In  the  New  York  Times 
(Saturday.  April  23,  1938).  had  "hoped  to  get  the  President  to  take 
cognizance  of  criticisms  that  the  Neutrality  Act  was  functioning  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause  l>ecau9e  of  German 
purchases  of  munitions  In  this  country  allegedly  destined  for  de- 
livery to  the  Insurgent  forces." 

The  President  made  It  clear,  said  the  New  York  Times  In  the 
same  dispatch,  that  "he  wanted  no  unwarranted  Inferences  drawn 
from  his  reply  to  a  question  that  pertained  only  to  Gemxany  and 
Italy  and  their  part  In  the  Spanish  conflict."  Asked  whether  an 
arms  embargo  could  be  applied  to  these  Fascist  states.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "quickly  lengthened  the  question  by  asking  "Or  Britain  or 
Prance?'    He  then  answered  In  the  negative." 

Obvlou&ly.  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  had  been  shipping  as 
much  or  more  material  of  war  to  Barcelona  than  was  being  sup- 
plied to  the  Nationalists  by  Germany  and  Italy.  The  records  of  the 
BritlEh  Parliament  are  available  both  to  the  President  and  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  It  may  be  safely  assiuned  that 
most  responsible  American  officials  were  and  are  familiar  with  the 
stgnlQcant  declaration  of  Capt.  Anthony  Eden,  at  that  time  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain  (October  31.  1937),  to  the  following 
effect: 

"Official  Soviet  Government  figures  show  that  Spain  now  is  Soviet 
Russia's  best  ctxstomer.  Prom  January-  to  September  of  this  year 
Russia  shipped  to  Spain  nearly  10  times  as  much  In  weight  and 
41,^  times  as  much  in  value  as  during  the  corresponding  period 
In  1938.  During  the  stunmer  months  of  this  year  I  could  not  stand 
at  this  box  and  tell  the  House  that  during  that  period  there  was 
more  material  reaching  the  Insurgent  forces  than  was  reaching  the 
Government  forces." 

On  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  (cf.  the  New  York 
Times,  November  1.  1937) .  In  refuting  David  Lloyd  George.  Foreign 
Secretary  Eden  summed  up  the  restilts  of  the  nonintervention 
agreement,  as  follows: 

'"The  result  of  Nyon  has  been  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  very  large 
quantities  of  material  arriving  in  Spanish  Government  ports.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  enormotis  quantities  of  material  arriving 
a*.  Spanish  Governnient  ports  throughout  the  year." 

Similar  testimony,  even  more  convincingly  presented,  is  given  by 
Sir  Francis  Llndley.  G.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B..  former  British  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  In  an  article.  The  Tragedy  of  Spain,  published  in  the 
National  Review  (February  1937),  Sir  Francis  traces  the  origin  of 
Soviet  intervention  to  its  ideology  of  exploiting  every  "revolutionary 
situation."  The  British  diplomat  declares:  "The  plain  fact  Is  clear 
to  all  who  wish  to  see.  The  Spanish  civil  war  would  have  been  a 
purely  Internal  affair  had  It  not  been  for  Moscow.  No  other  power 
would  have  had  either  reason  or  wish  to  Intervene.  Once  the 
Bolsheviks  set  the  example,  others  were  certain  to  come  in  on  the 
opposite  side." 

Edward  H.  Knoblaugh,  of  the  Associated  Frees,  who  was  In  an 
excellent  position  to  Judge,  as-stires  us  (Correspondent  in  Spain, 
p.  174)  that  "the  foreign  assistance  Loyalist  Spain  was  receiving 
was  successfully  minimized  while  that  given  the  enemy  assumed 
staggering  proportions."  The  same  writer  estimated  that  the 
Madrid-Valencia-Barcelona  Government  has  about  IIO.CXM)  Rtissian. 
French,  German,  Italian,  American.  Polish,  English.  Czech,  and 
Bulgarian  volunteers  fighting  on  its  side.  Of  these,  about  35.000 
were  killed,  leaving  some  75.000  still  fit  for  service.  (Correspondent 
In  Spain.  Edward  H.  Knoblaugh,  p.  217.)  This  estimate  is  confirmed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  P.  R.  C.  Grove,  of  the  Observer  (London). 

Largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  commvmlstlc  affiliates,  6.000  American  boys  were  sent  to 
Leftist  Spain.  The  recruiting  for  this  force  properly  should  be 
a  subject  of  investigation  by  some  appropriate  committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Why  should  2.000  Americans  fight  and 
die  in  a  foreign  war?  This  illegal  recruiting  and  Illegal  entrance 
d  Americans  Into  Spain  during  the  civil  war  shows  clearly  enough 
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the  respect  for  national  and  pas; 
pro-Loyalist   communistic   element ! 
were  Illegally  shipped  to  the 
planes   were    dispatched   to    the 
collected    to    support    mercenaries 
breach  of  American  laws  in  respe<^ 
petrated  by  the  Loyalist 
Imputed   to  those  who  favored 
contrast  In  the  attitude  and 
index  to  their  patriotic   spirit. 
cannot  come  Into  court  with 
tisan  action  on  the  part  of  the 

How  lavishly  the  French  and 
Leftist  Spain  last  spring  may  be 
Mr.  George  Axelsson,  whose  story 
York  Times  on  April  13,  1938.    This 
an  eyewitness  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  French  frontier  town  of 
rt»d  to  Barcelona,  this  writer  has 
Ingly  endless  stream  of  10- ton  truck^ 
official  told  me  the  dally  average 
arithmetic  will  show  means  2.000 
Spain  every  day.    Another  customs 
had  personally  passed  a  score  of 
Into  Spain  during  the  past  week. 
•Egricultural  machinery'  and  passed 

This  traffic  was  carried  on  at 
emment,  which  naturally  enough  Is 
other  countries.    The  gold  that 
necessities  of  life  for  the  civilian 
war  supplies  that  prolonged  the  wai 
Ing  sidelight  upon  this  phase  of 
George  Axelsson's  further  dcscripti^ 

"A  great  deal  of  these  materials 
and  other  ports,  whence  they  are 
as  well  as  the  drivers  are  all  French 
for  their  daring,  are  stationed  at 
cargoes  south  for  double  jiay. 
border  spot  has  become  a  truck 
after  risky  trips,  the  men  indulge 
niceties  as  snails,  frogs'  legs. 

In  other  words,  the  civil 
Barcelona  are  now  starving  because 
the  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
for  the  arms  racketeers,  gun 
chants  of  death." 

Further  conflrmatlon  of  this  vlev 
dispatch  of  Mr.  Hanson  W. 
New  York  Times  (AprU  13,  1938). 

"The  'last  ditch*  defense  of  the 
expectedly  bolstered  by  the  receijjt 
planes  and  some  artillery  from 

"Neither  the  amount  nor  the 
but  it  was  presumed  that  both 
of  Russian  manufacture  or  deslgu 

"This  latest  foreign  interventlor 
prising  in  view  of  the  apparently 
ment  armies,  was  not  believed  to 
the  complexion  of  the  struggle  or 
which  the  instu^ent  forces  started 

"Despite  the  receipt  of  new 
ever,  that  the  hard-pressed 
Franco  drive,  tinless  reinforced 

That  this  foreign  aid  for  the 
scale  is  clear  from  the  dispatch 
"Loyalists   Still   Get   Anns  Abroail 
Porta,"  in  the  New  York  Times, 

Mr.  Baldwin's  prognosis  has 
the  Leftists  reported  a  smashing 
in  this  country,  such  as  Mr.  Jay 
declared  categorically  that  Terue] 
decisive  victory."    Within  4  weeks 
the  Leftists  were  in  full  retreat,  1 
proportions  of  a  flight.    Last 
offensive.     Gandesa    was    reported 
remained  in  the  p>ower  of  the 
thrown  back  across  the  Ebro  Rivei 
present  Nationalist  thrust  that 
Catalonia. 

In  spite  of  huge  war  supplies 
regime  is  in  articulo  mortis, 
intervention,  the  struggle  will  b« 
As  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Joseph  Rellljr 
*'no  army  can  be  beaten  day 
The  Loyalist  cause,  which  is  the 
world,  is  a  "lost  cause."    The 
stir  up  trouble,  to  Incite  hatred, 
merely  another  illtistration  of  the 
dicament.    They  know  that  they 
tng  to  enlist  the  United  States 
persecutors  and  would-be  destroyei-s 
motto  of  clear-sighted,  democratic 
where  Is  crystallized  In  these 
keep  this  country  out  of  war. 


)ort  regulations  entertained  by 

in   the   United  States.     Arms 

Ambassador  in  Mexico;  alr- 

destlnatlon;    moneys   were 

in    a    foreign    conaict.      Every 

to  the  Spanish  war  was  per- 

I.     Nothing  of  the  kind  was 

still  favor   neutrality.     The 

activities  of  the  two  groups  is  an 

I^evertheless,   the  Loyalists,   who 

hands,  are  pleading  for  par- 

Pttitlon  whose  laws  were  violated. 

Rissians  poured  ammunition  Into 

leatncd  from  the  special  dispatch  of 

i  featured  on  page  1  of  the  New 

highly  circumstantial  report  by 


Le  Perthus,  on  the  main  motor 

watched  for  many  days  a  seem- 

crossing  into  Spain.    A  customs 

200  trucks,  which  the  simplest 

t*ns  of  material  entering  Loyalist 

employee  confided  to  me  that  he 

and  a  dozen  whippet  tanks 

'  "hey  were  listed  on  manifests  as 

as  such,  he  explained." 

expense  to  the  leftist  gov- 
now  fcwced  to  beg  for  food  from 
have  been  husbanded  for  the 
{^pulation  was  squandered  upon 
futilely,  foolishly.    An  interest- 
he  question  is  afforded  by  Mr. 
n.    He  says: 
(iriglnate  at  Marseilles,  Le  Havre, 
triicked  across  Prance.    The  trucks 
Army  drivers,  specially  selected 
Perthus  and  are  talcing  these 
a  result,  this   normally  quiet 
(i-lvers  Klondike,  where,  relaxing 
n  champagne  and  such  culinary 
,  and  speckled  trout." 

of  Madrid,  Valencia,  and 

the  1650,000.000  gold  reserve. 

been  wasted  in  rlototis  living 

Russian  and  French  "mer- 


BaldDln 


abr(  ad 


ma&e 
tlie 


be<  n 


AJIen, 


siunnjer 


frantic 


woicls 


is  contained  In  the  Washington 

famous  arms  expert  of  the 

Mr.  Baldwin  writes: 

Spanish  Loyalists  has  been  un- 

of  a  considerable  number  of 

,  it  was  learned  here  today. 

of  the  equipment  was  known. 

planes  and  the  artillery  were 


in  Spain,  unexpected  and  sur- 

desperate  plight  of  the  govem- 

be  extensive  enough  to  change 

even  halt  the  drive  for  the  sea 

1  northeastern  Spain  on  March  9. 

eqiilpment,  it  is  not  believed,  how- 

Goverjiment  forces  can  long  resist  the 

extensively   by   outside   aid." 

leftists  has  continued  on  a  large 

oy  Mr.  George  Axelsson.  headed 

Ships  In  Traffic  Use  French 

Fejaruary  5,  1939. 

found  correct.    One  year  ago 

ictory  at  Teruel.     Propagandists 

who  visited  the  battle  front, 

was  "a  huge,  a  tremendous,  a 

of  this  triumphant  communique 

retreat  that  soon  assumed  tha 

the  Loyalists  Initiated  another 

to    be    the    objective.     Gandesa 

Naticjnalists,  whereas  the  Leftists  were 

This  was  the  first  blow  in  tha 

embraced  more  than  half  of 


hEis 


fiom 


Ba  rring 


after 


Soviet  Russia,  the  Barcelona 

a  world   war   or   American 

concluded  before  the  summer. 

United  States  Army,  declares, 

day  and  remain  in  the  field." 

(^onununlst  cause  throughout  the 

efforts  of  the  Left-wingers  to 

to  embroil  the  United  States,  is 

desperate  character  of  their  pre- 

playing  their  last  card  in  try- 

(jovernment  on  the  side  of  the 

of  Christianity  in  Spain.     The 

liberty-loving   citizens   every- 

:  Keep  the  embargo  on  arms; 
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Resolutions  of  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  23.  1939 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  FARM  BUREAU.  TRENTON, 
N.  J.,  JANUARY  25,  1939 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  January  25,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

WAGES  AND  HOUS8 

Whereas  the  present  definition  of  "area  of  production"  as  set  up 
by  the  Administrator  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of  the 
Fair  Labor  StandsoTls  Act  of  1938;   and 

Whereas  It  works  a  hardship  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in 
that  it  limits  the  sale  of  products  to  the  immediate  locality  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  requests  Congress 
to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  StandMds  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  a-ssure  to 
farmers  the  full  benefit  and  scope  of  the  Intended  exemptions  to 
which  agriculture  Is  entitled,  and  to  grant  exemption  from  the  act 
to  all  employees  engaged  In  agriculture  and  the  processing  of 
ftgrlcidfural  products. 

CBASSLAND    SYSTEM    OV    DAIRT    rAKMINO 

Whereas  the  present  soil-conaervation  program  penalizes  the 
dairyman  who  Is  putting  a  larger  percentage  of  his  acreage  Into 
grassland  farming;  and 

Whereas  100  percent  grassland  farming  is  an  ideal  way  01  con- 
serving the  soils  of  our  rolling  dairy  farms:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  endorse  the  grass- 
land system  of  dairy  farming;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  State  farm  bureau  work  through  every  means 
at  its  command  to  have  a  premium  placed  upon  100  percent  grass- 
land farming  \inder  the  present  soil -conservation  program. 

BENZFTT  PAYMENTS  ON  A.  A.  A. 

Whereas  under  the  present  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  there 
has  been  a  very  Inequitable  distribution  of  benefit  paymenU,  with 
the  result  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  received  but  a  raaall 
part  of  its  per  capita  share  of  such  funds — ^for  example,  while 
vegetable  production  comprises  14  percent  of  the  farm  value  of 
all  crops,  vegetable  growers  are  aUocated  only  1  percent  of  the 
funds:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  strongly  urge  a 
more  equitable  allocation  of  beneQt  payments  to  the  end  that 
producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products 
receive  a  fairer  share  of  the  funds  distributed. 

FEDEaAL    GAS    TAX 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Federal  gasoline  Ux  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expire,  and  the  taxation  of  gasoline  hereafter  left  to  the 
States  for  their  exclusive  use  as  a  means  of  providing  funds  for 
highways:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  tKe  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  in  n^eting  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Trenton,  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  January  25  in 
this,  the  year  1939,  That  both  Houses  of  Congress  be,  and  hereby 
are.  memorialliiied  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  organization  to 
allow  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  June  30.  1939,  in  accordance  with  the  declared  intent 
at  the  time  it  was  passed;  that  it  be  not  levied  again  In  any  way 
whatsoever,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  permanently  with- 
draw from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxation  and  leave  to  the  States 
exclusively  the  power  and  right  to  tax  gasoline  sales  In  the  future: 
Be   It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  tne 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  la"ld  before  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  be  laid 
before  the  members  of  that  committee,  and  likewise  to  both 
Senators  from  this  State  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, urging  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  carry 
out  our  desires  as  expressed  In  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  thtis  afford  to  our  members  who  not  only  operate  motor 
vehicles  on  the  highway  but  who  also  are  large  tisers  of  mechan- 
ical farm  equipment  so  necessary  to  our  livelihood  upon  which  the 
gasoline  used  tor  propulsion  is  also  taxed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Anthracite  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  23, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  OF  FEBRU- 
ARY  19.   1930 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  19.  1939,  en- 
titled "Teamwork  Needed  to  Save  Anthracite." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  18,  1839] 

TKAMWORX  KSEDES  TO  8ATX  AMTHKACTtX 

The  vast  complexity  of  the  anthracite  problem  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  the  pressing  need  for  its  early  solution  if  one  of  the 
basic  Industries  of  the  State  Is  to  survive,  were  Increasingly  dem- 
onstrated during  the  past  week. 

It  was  brought  out.  first  of  all.  that  hard-coal  production  la 
still  falling  off.  that  it  dropped  6,000,000  tons  last  year  to  a  total 
output  of  45,000.000  tons,  compared  to  the  industry's  peak  ot 
arotmd  100.000,000. 

'  At  the  same  time,  in  contradiction  to  undetailed  reports  from 
Harrisburg  pointing  to  a  recession  in  bootleg  coal  operations,  figures 
were  presented  showing  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Illicit  output. 
The  report  of  former  Governor  Earle's  anthracite  conunlsslon  in 
1937  estimated  bootleg  production  at  4.000.000  tons  a  year  in  1936 
and  1936.  with  employment  of  14,000  workers.  The  results  of  a 
bimonthly  check  made  by  coal  operators  since  1932  and  presented 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
In  New  York  Wednesdav,  pointed  to  a  total  bootleg  tonnage  last 
year  of  8.000,000  tons,  with  about  33,000  persons  engaged  In  the 

operations.  

In  Washington  the  National  Resources  Commlttae,  In  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  conservation  of  energy  reeouroea,  pointed  out 
that  meastires  to  aid  the  anthracite  Industry  have  been  proposed 
by  State  agencies.  It  made  this  added  observation:  "If  It  finally 
becomes  evident  that  the  Commonwealth  cannot  cope  with  the 
anthracite  problem,  then  It  may  tiecome  necessary  to  extend  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  that  industry." 

In  Harrisburg.  meanwhile,  coal  operators  meeting  with  Governor 
James  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  anthracite  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  first-aid  treatment  for  their  sick 
Indtistry.  Some  suggested  price-fixing  legislation.  Some  urged 
establishment  of  a  State  agency  to  prorate  production.  Others 
blamed  freight  rates  and  labor  practices  for  the  industry's  ills. 

Compulsory  State  regtilatlon  was  favored  by  one  group;  provi- 
sions for  voluntary  compliance  were  asked  by  another.  Although 
at  a  previous  gathering  erf  operators  a  majority  was  recorded  In 
favor  of  State  regulation,  there  was  evidenced  some  measure  of 
opposition  to  State  control  In  any  form. 

As  the  Governor  remarked  after  the  conference,  there  was  "no 
uniformity  of  opinion"  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  During  the 
present  week,  Mr.  James  will  consult  the  representatives  of  miners 
and  bootleg  labor. 

Summed  up.  the  developments  show  that  the  industry^  condition 
Is  not  improving,  that  production  Is  declining  and  bootleg  opera- 
tions increasing;  that  Washington  Is  prepared  to  initiate  rescue 
attempts  of  its  own  if  the  problem  remains  much  longer  unsettled; 
and  that  thus  far  no  specific  solution  has  been  presented  from 
within  the  indtistry  itself. 

Many  factors  unquestionably  enter  Into  the  anthracite  problem, 
from  high  freight  rates  to  high  royalty  charges,  from  taxation  on 
coal  lands  to  superfluous  coal -land  feser\'es  and  coal -company 
overcapitalization;  from  production  costs  to  differentials  favoring 
competing  fuels.  But  merely  cataloging  these  and  all  others 
involved  will  not  revive  prosperity  in  the  coal  regions.  It  wlU  not 
reopen  a  single  colliery  or  close  one  bootleg  hole  in  the  side  of 
a  hill. 

Cooperation,  business  sense,  and  the  helping  hand  of  a  Governor 
who  was  born  and  raL««d  in  the  coal  regions,  however,  may  be  able 
to  resuscitate  the  ailing  Indiistry,  stimulate  prodiiction.  and  pro- 
mote reemployment. 

Bootleg  coal  miners,  working  for  small  and  uncertain  wages 
under  hazardotis  conditions,  would  welcome  legitimate  employ- 
ment. Bootlegging  would  die  out  quickly  If  the  unemployed 
miners  were  given  a  chance  at  regular  work. 

To  give  them  that  chance,  consimiptlon  and  thereby  production 
must  be  turned  upward  again.    To  bring  that  about  despite  the 
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competition  of  other  fuels,  despite  labor  and  production  and  trans- 
portation coetB.  Is  no  almple  task,  but  th«re  Is  no  reason  In  the 
world  why  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  cooperative  effort.  But 
cooperative  effort  Is  hardly  possible  without  the  "uniformity  of 
opinion"  that  was  so  conspicuously  missing  at  the  Governor's 
meeting  with  the  operators  last  week. 

Agreement  by  operators  and  miners.  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  and  possibly  imder  some  form  of  regulatory  State  legislation. 
on  a  program  to  help  the  Industry  is  the  businesslike  approach 
to  aolutlon  of  the  problem. 


Democratic  Convention,  Flint,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  23.  1939 


ADDRESS   OP   HON.    EDWIN   C.    JOHNSON,   OP   COLORADO,    AT 
DEMOCRATIC   CONVENTION   AT  FLINT,   MICH. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  able  and  interesting  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Johnson  1  at  the  Democratic  convention  held  in  Flint.  Mich., 
last  week.  In  his  address  the  Senator  from  Colorado  dis- 
cussed In  an  illuminating  manner  many  questions  which  are 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IXINT  BRICCS 

Chalrmim  Transue,  National  Commltteewoman  Mrs.  Clara  Van 
Auken.  National  Committeeman  Ed  Shields.  State  Chairman  Ed 
Fry,  feUow  Congressmen,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. It  gives  me  a  real  thrlU  to  come  to  the  magnificent  State  oX 
Michigan  and  meet  with  the  brethren  of  my  political  party  as 
they  assemble  for  another  historic  political  convention.  For  many 
years  I  have  relaxed  In  a  Michigan-made  chair,  eaten  my  bread 
and  meat  from  a  sturdy  Grand  Rapids  oak  dining  table,  rambled 
all  over  my  own  beloved  Colorado  In  a  Flint -manufactured  automo- 
bile, and  long,  long  ago  tried  to  give  the  girls  a  thrill  by  a  spin  In  a 
Fturdy  Flint  buggy:  so  out  of  appreciation  for  the  good  things  which 
Michigan  has  given  me  I  gladly  come  here  and  pay  my  deep 
respects  to  a  great  State  and  a  great  people  and  a  great  party. 
Perhaps  I  shall  bore  you  with  this  long  speech  that  I  dislike  to  make 
on  so  festive  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  you  wlU  only  listen  to  It  out  of 
yovir  great  store  of  Michigan  generosity,  charity,  and  petite 
courtesy,  but  It  is  an  American  tradition  that  long  political 
speeches,  pointing  with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm,  be  made  at 
political  conventions. 

SENATOR    PKZNTISS    BHOWW 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  come  here,  too.  because  I  am  very 
fond  of  your  astute  and  kindly  Junior  Senator,  Prentiss  Brown. 
Prkntiss  was  sworn  In  as  a  United  States  Senator  6  weeks  before 
I  took  my  oath  of  office,  and  when  I  arrived  in  Washington  was 
considerate  enough  to  Instruct  me,  a  poor  rookie  from  the  sticks. 
In  the  manners  and  customs  and  methods — I  almost  said  habits — 
of  Senators.  When  I  arrived  in  Washington.  Senator  Brown  had 
already  mastered  all  of  the  tricks.  We  have  been  thrown  together 
In  many  strange  ways  since.  Every  major  problem  coming  before 
the  Senate  brings  us  together  for  mutual  study  and  discussion. 
During  the  2  years  In  which  we  have  both  served.  I  have  de- 
veloped a  high  regard  for  his  great  ability  and  a  profound  respect 
for  his  sound  Judgment.  I  can  truthfully  state  that  no  man  has 
come  Into  the  United  States  Senate  and  in  so  short  a  time  found 
so  secure  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  as  has  Senator 
Brown.  He  already  has  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  every 
faction  and  of  every  party  to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  for  he  is 
truly  serving  his  America  In  the  United  States  Senate,  not  as  a 
narrow  partisan  but  as  a  broad-minded  statesman  and  loyal 
Democrat. 

ATTORNXT  GXNERAI.   ITURPHT 

It  was  pleasing  to  me  the  other  day  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
favorably  on  the  Senate  confirmation  of  Governor  Murphy  to  the 
high  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  I  predict  that 
this  distinguished  citizen  of  Michigan  will  measure  up  to  the  great 
responsibilities  of  that  exalted  position  In  the  President's  Cabinet 
In  such  a  splendid  manner  as  to  make  not  only  Michigan  but  the 
whole  Nation  proud.  This  appointment  was  exceedingly  compli- 
mentary to  Michigan,  but  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  whole 
country. 


MTTRRAT  D.  VAN   WACONm 

I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  In  the  past  to  Judge  from  a 
distance  the  excellent  work  of  the  Michigan  Highway  Department. 
Good  highways  were  my  major  objective  while  I  was  Governor  of 
Colorado,  and  whenever  I  went  down  to  Washington  In  the  Interest  of 
Colorado  I  found  that  your  alert  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  who  Is 
well  known  all  over  the  Nation,  ha«  already  been  there  and  had 
carried  away  Michigan's  share.  Sonjetlmes  I  think  he  got  a  little 
more.  I  know  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  holds  him 
In  high  esteem.  So  I  take  this  opportunity  in  his  home  State  of 
not  only  congratulating  him  but  the  Democratic  Party  in  having 
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The  people  will  take  the  party 
label  seriously,  because  not  only  is 
political  party  In  all  the  world  with 
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A  political  party  that  believes 
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and  Roosevelt— ^hMe  quintuplets  of  Inspiring  Democratic  history- 
have  given  idealism,  organization,  courage,  respect,  and  utility  to  this 
magnificent  spiritual  servant  of  Americans. 

New  Issues  because  of  new  problems  constantly  appear  and 
must  be  met.  Old  Issues  worn  threadbare  take  their  exit,  but  the 
fundamental  spiritual  things  upon  which  this  democracy  was 
founded  must  go  on.  So  I  say  150  years  of  love  of  country,  prac- 
tical experience,  and  faithful  service  will  be  back  of  that  ticket 
named  tomorrow,  and  citizens  of  Michigan  wiU  know  that  If  they 
place  their  faith  In  such  a  ticket,  their  interests  and  not  the  inter- 
ests of  special  privilege  ¥nil  be  served  well. 

The  majority  party  In  America  has  a  grave  responsibility  and  a 
huge  task  still  l>efore  It.  Even  the  despised  four-legged  rat  stores  up 
Its  future  needs  and  provides  for  its  own  security.  We  cannot, 
with  our  alleged  intelligence,  be  less  provident  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  Pointing  the  way  and  assisting  the  American  people  to 
provide  for  their  own  security  Is  no  minor  task,  nor  Is  It  one  that 
can  In  safety  be  neglected.  Private  thrift  and  private  enterprise 
must  be  encouraged  and  fostered,  but  neither  of  these  virtues  can 
be  exercised  by  the  people  In  this  industrial  age  unless  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  that  sort  of  thing  by  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 
ment. Unless  government  acts,  men  must  be  bom  in  poverty 
and  die  In  poverty.  I  am  sorry  that  government  has  that  respon- 
Blbmty,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  escape. 

ECONOMIC    CHANCES    RAPID 

Economic  changes  have  been  coming  upon  us  in  recent  years 
with  great  rapidity.  America  Is  no  longer  an  agricultural  nation: 
It  is  today  a  highly  developed  industrial  nation.  Your  great 
grandmothers  with  a  hand  loom  and  spinning  wheel  made  tha 
clothing  lor  the  family,  and  your  great  grandfathers  produced  the 
food  and  made  It  ready  for  the  oven  on  his  own  farm.  In  his  day 
75  percent  of  Americans  lived  on  farms.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
today  lists  22  percent  of  all  persons  who  are  gainfully  employed 
as  agrlc\ilt\iral  workers,  and  many  of  these  good  folks  actually 
living  on  farms  now  purchase  their  bread  directly  from  the  baker's 
oven,  and  purchase  their  butter,  their  bacon,  and  aU  of  their 
clothing  from  the  home-town  merchant.  When  hard  times  visited 
grandfather  he  took  another  hitch  In  his  belt,  passed  up  a  few 
luxuries,  and  went  about  his  business.  He  had  security  In  his 
land.  That  was  the  source  of  his  living.  Outside  of  those  States  . 
In  which  unemployment-Insurance  security  is  now  available.  i>er-  1 
sons  losing  their  Jobs  and  unable  to  locate  others  are  compelled  to 
beg  steal,  or  starve.  They  have  no  security  In  land  or  otherwise. 
It  is  not  fair  to  believe  that  all  thrift,  enterprise,  and  self- 
reliance  died  with  grandfather's  generation,  proud  as  we  are  of  his 
history.  Industrial  progress  has  gone  forward  and  left  In  Its  wake 
forgotten  men. 

FEW   TRAINED   TECHNICIANS 

The  educational  program  of  America,  too,  needs  drastic  over- 
hauling, BO  that  the  boys  and  girls  turned  out  of  colleges  and 
high  schools  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  each  year  will  have  the 
technical  training  necessary  to  fill  a  useful  place  In  society.  Can 
you  feature  anything  more  depressing  than  the  disappointment 
which  comes  to  young  America,  anxious  to  take  an  acUve  part  in 
life,  to  discover  that  they  are  not  equipped  for  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done.  Ten  million  unemployed  persons  in  America — 
and  if  you  had  to  find  a  thousand  trained  technicians,  stenog- 
raphers, mechanics,  or  nurses  among  them  you  could  not  do  so. 
The  W.  P.  A.  must  provide  pick  and  shovel  work  for  millions  of 
persons  because  millions  of  persons  have  no  technical  training  to 
operate  a  piece  of  machinery  more  Intricate  than  a  pick  or  shoveL 
What  a  terrible  indictment  of  America's  school  system. 

INDUSTRY     MUST     ASSUME     RESPON8IBIL1TT 

If  there  were  governmental  protection  of  property  without  gov- 
ernmental restraints  and  regulation  the  rich  would  constantly  de- 
crease In  numbers  but  grow  richer  and  richer,  while  the  poor  would 
increase  In  numbers  but  l)ecome  poorer  and  poorer.    The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  never  advocated  equally  dividing  the  wealth  of 
America,  for  that  is  a  very  sUly  proposal  and  would  need  to  be  done 
over  and  over  almost  day  by  day  until  there  was  nothing  to  divide; 
but  It  has  fiDm  the  days  of  Jefferson  advocated  the  equalization 
of  opportunity,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.    Encouraging  and 
fostering  thrift,  private  enterprise,  and  security  of  every  kind  for 
corporations  and  persons  does  not  mean  that  our  party  will  ever 
permit  unregulated  and  uncontrolled  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
economic  power  to  deny  opporttmity  according  to  his  capacity  to 
the    most    humble.     Michigan    Is    a    great    industrial    SUte.     Big 
business  op)erates  in  a  big  way  here,  and  that  business  is  efficient — 
no  lost  motion,  no  waste,  no  clutter,  no  outmoded  method.    Busi- 
nessmen whom  I  know  personally  want  to  give  their  employees 
full  opportunities  for  every  good  thing  of  life,  but  competition  of 
quality  and  price  Is  so  exacting  that  no  Industrialist  by  himself 
can  do  so.     Only  government  is  powerful  enough  to  make  It  poa- 
sible  for  all  business  to  give  all  workers  security  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.    I 
regret  that  government  should  be  given  so  great  a  task,  but  If  we 
are  to  have  social  stability  government  must  assume  that  duty. 
If  governinent  would  preserve  Industry  and  make  democracy  work 
well  It  must  compel  Industry  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting Its  Investors  and  Its  employees.    It  Is  sound  democratic 
doctrine  to  perpetuate  the  ideal  which  seeks  to  liberate  Americans 
from  arbitrary  fi"ft"^<nJ  controL 
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VAST   BCONOMK    BTAI 

Senator  OIiCaronet  recently  pointed  out  that  there  are  SO  giant 
corporations  In  this  country,  13  of  them  banks  and  18  of  them 
Industrials  or  public  utilities,  each  one  of  which  has  assets  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars:  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  are 
22  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  wherein  the  total  value  of  all  the 
real  estate  within  their  txjrders  Is  less  than  a  billion  dollars  each. 
The  Senator  concludes  that  many  modem  corporations  have  become 
vast  economic  states,  greater  in  some  Instances  than  the  States 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  these  great  economic  states  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  collective  resources  of  millions  of  people 
who  are  their  stockholders  but  who  cannot  exercise  and  do  not 
exercise  any  power  whatsoever  over  the  government  of  these  cor- 
porations; and.  further,  that  they  employ  millions  of  workers  who 
likewise  do  not  exercise  control  or  direction  over  them.  It  Is  In 
these  States  that  otu:  political  opponents  wish  to  practice  "nigged 
individualism."  

RUGGED    INDTVmUALJSTS 

We  Justifiably  take  great  pride  in  recalling  the  sdventures  of 
the  strong,  sturdy,  independent,  picturesque,  and  someiimes  herote 
characters  who  pioneered  this  crountry.  We  see  them  now  dressed 
In  fur  cap,  moccasins,  and  leather  clothing:  In  one  hand  a  rifle 
and  over  a  broad  shoulder  a  bulky  bxmdle  of  animal  skins.  Theli* 
was  in  many  respects  the  Ideal  life.  They  were  beholden  to  no 
one,  paid  no  taxes,  their  only  obligation  being  to  themselves  and 
their  Immediate  famUles:  they  neither  asked  nor  received  assist- 
ance from  any  source.  Such  problems  as  they  had  were  local  and 
personal  and  their  highest  law  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  Under  that 
system  a  very  few  men  could  have  an  ideal  existence  In  the  Bute 
of  Michigan  provided  all  you  good  folks  would  move  out  and 
turn  It  over  to  them  as  a  happy  hunting  ground.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  would  go  for  contented  Uvea  after  the  happiness  that 
you  have  found  here.  But  the  primitive  life  has  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  those  of  us  who  have  a  passion  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence and  hate  restraints  of  every  character.  These  early-day 
pioneers  that  enjoyed  such  a  prlvUege  were  the  real  nigged 
Individualists.  .^  _,  ^   ^..^     , 

President  Hoover  and  his  crowd  love  to  exalt  rugged  individual- 
ism, but  when  they  apply  that  term  they  do  not  necessarily  refer 
to  Daniel  Boone  and  his  contemporaries.  They  reallae  that  tt 
requires  a  lot  of  vacant  land  for  that  mode  of  life  and  that  there 
Is  no  longer  such  an  opportunity  remaining  in  America,  all  such 
privileges  having  long  since  disappeared.  They  are  not  thinking 
of  trappers  and  htmters  and  fnjntiersmen.  however,  they  are  think- 
ing of  another  kind  of  rugged  individualistic  privilege.  They  want 
an  uncontrolled  and  unregulat«?d  capitalistic  system  with  all  reatrlc- 
Uons  and  restraints  and  responslbUltles  removed,  and  they  them- 
selves want  to  be  the  rugged  Individualists  running  that  system. 
Unlike  the  Boones.  they  will  not  ask  you  good  people  of  Michigan 
to  move  out  and  tum  the  State  over  to  them;  they  wUl  be  satufle* 
If  you  Just  turn  the  State  ovct.  You  may  sUy;  In  fact,  they  will 
want  you  to  stay  because  they  do  not  plan  to  skin  wild  animala; 
they  plan  to  skin  you. 

UNRBCUI.ATBD  CAPITAU8M 

Adherence  to  the  principles  of  rugged  IndlvlduallBm.  capltal- 
Istlcallv  speaking,  forms  a  polite  excuse  for  not  asBumlng  social 
responsibilities  ard  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  an  argument 
against  taxation  and  regulation.  That's  what  the  Hooverltee  have 
In  mind  when  they  prate  about  rugged  Individualism  and  private 
enterprise.  There  are  powerful  natural  Impulses  pulling  us  toward 
Individualism,  but  it  cannot  be.  The  aristocracy  directing  Industry 
that  once  upon  a  time  enjoyed  all  the  prlvUeges.  liberties,  and 
freedom  of  the  early  day  trapper  In  his  enchanted  realm  must  exist 
only  In  the  memory  and  dreams  of  men  of  the  "horse  and  buggy" 
days  Henceforth  we  shall  read  about  them  in  storybooks  and  see 
them  in  museums  along  with  the  Daniel  Boones  and  the  Davey 
CrocketU.  Michigan  could  not.  If  It  would,  return  to  the  Irrespon- 
sible days  of  the  early  pioneers  and  Michigan  wotild  not.  If  It 
could,  return  to  the  Irresponsible  days  when  Industry  was  nm  for 
profit  alone.  The  wanton  waste  that  occurred  In  the  devastation 
of  the  Michigan  forests  Is  something  to  remember  In  a  discussion 
of  this  point.  The  majority  of  American  voters  who  have  the 
right  to  decide  such  matters  will  not  let  America  return  to  the 
old  deal  of  uncontrolled  and  unregulated  capitalism.  They  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  shared  undertakings,  shared  resFKjnslblliUes. 
shared  Interests,  and  shared  natural  advantages.  Too  much  of 
everybody  for  himself  with  no  regard  for  others  has  departed 
forever  In  America.  • 

80CIAI.    EBFORMATIOir    SPASMODIC 

If  social  reforms  would  only  come  about  gradually  and  continu- 
ously, year  by  year,  keeping  pace  and  abreast  with  changing  in- 
dustrial conditions  'and  economic  developments,  the  shock  of  ad- 
justment to  their  new  requirements  would  neither  be  great  nor 
difficxilt  for  society.  Unfortunately,  however,  social  reformations 
seem  to  develop  spasmodically  in  periodic  waves  as  do  graaehoppers. 
At  the  close  of  Wilsons  first  term  in  1916  social  reforms  took  a 
prolonged  vacation  and  failed  to  put  In  another  appearance  untU 
the  Inauguration  of  the  prew-nt  administration  In  1932.  This  Irra- 
tional development  of  social  progress  has  l)een  most  unfortunate 
for  the  desirable  tranquUity  and  even  composure  In  the  lives  and 
business  affairs  of  our  populace.  By  1932  pent-up  and  accumu- 
lated refOTms  that  should  have  long  ago  been  put  Into  effect  could 
no  longer  be  cOTxtioUed  and  held  In  cbeck  and  so  broke  looaa  at 
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flood  tide  and  went  surging  over  the  dams  of  Republican  Inertia. 
When  these  cumulative  social-reform  demands  finally  started  on 
their  way  they  came  sweeping  down  upon  the  political  puppets  at 
that  day  orufhlng  all  before.  It  was  too  lat«  then  for  a  carefully 
planned  and  blue-printed  procedure. 

Hoover,  who  had  won  world  renown  feeding  the  Belgians  seemed 
baffled,  bewildered,  and  helpless  with  the  multitude  and  the  magni- 
tude and  the  fury  of  the  avalanche  of  maladjustments  of  outraged 
Bcclety  which  had  been  too  long  postponed.  In  a  moment  of  rage 
and  misunderstanding  he  turned  the  guns  of  war  upon  the  hun- 
gry, desperate  veterans  pleading  for  Justice  and  decent  treatment 
and  drove  them  from  the  capital.  These  veterans.  In  peaceably 
accepting  the  President's  wrath,  proved  that  they  loved  their  coun- 
try in  that  gloomy  hour  of  Injustice  Just  as  fervently  and  patri- 
otically as  they  had  loved  It  when  they  bared  their  breasts  to 
enemy  Ore  on  the  battlefields  of  Furope  a  few  short  years  before. 
I  mention  this  Incident  merely  to  show  the  conftised  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  President  toward  the  terrific  social  and  political  storm 
that  was  approaching.  The  Republican  administration  neither 
knew  what  to  do  about  the  specter  of  poverty  that  was  casting 
Its  fhadow  over  the  land  nor  did  It  comprehend  the  causes  of 
vanished  credit  sources,  bankrupt  financial  Institutions,  closed 
factories,  profitless  debt-burdened  agriculture,  unpaid  taxes,  and 
stagnant  business,  and  all  the  other  significant  manifestations  of 
social  maladjustments. 

It  knew  little  about  the  causes  and  ctire  of  depressions.  The 
Republicans  thought  that  the  storm  would  blow  over  of  Its  own 
accord,  but  it  only  blew  harder.  Instead  of  Improving  It  steadily 
grew  worse.  They  were  too  obstinate  and  too  stupid  to  understand 
that  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  social  readjustments  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  economic  dlstxirbances  of  that  day.  They  did 
not  realize  that  social  progress  must  keep  pace  always  with  Indiis- 
trlal  change.  The  law  Is  that  if  the  one  remains  static  while  the 
other  moves  forward,  painful  and  dreadful  reconcUlatlona  must 
eventually  take  place.  Ours  Is  not,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the 
economic  problem  of  production  In  agrlculttire  or  In  Industry; 
ours  Is  the  political  and  social  problem  of  distribution  and  use. 
BO  the  failure  was  political  and  not  physical.  It  was  our  statesmen 
who  failed  and  not  the  agriculturists  and  the  Industrialists  and  the 
producers  of  goods. 

TKK  NZW  DEAX. 

The  New  Deal  pictures  an  Industrial  and  agriculttiral  society, 
with  particular  stress  on  public  health  In  factory  and  home,  both 
tirban  and  rural,  decent  prices  for  farm  products,  high  wages. 
reasonable  hours,  no  cutthroat  and  chiseling  btislness  methods. 
no  stock  Juggling  and  riotous  speculating,  fair  Interest  rate.s  and 
honest  banking,  regulated  public  utilities  and  unmonopollzed 
natural  resources,  taxes  high,  yes,  but  a  good  public  service  of 
educational,  recreational,  and  other  desirable  facilities  that  must 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  In  short,  the  New  Deal 
champions  a  happy  combination  of  the  profit  motive  with  the 
Bervlce  motive.  Common  Interests  of  all  the  people  under  It  will 
replace  special  interests  of  part  of  the  people.  Tolerance  Imbued 
with  sympathy  for  the  lowly  and  with  an  understanding  of  perplex- 
ing social  problems  will  replace  prejudice  and  hate.  Cooperation 
based  on  mutual  recognition  of  conflicting  interests  will  replace 
devastating  competition.  The  value  of  this  new  social  order,  if 
by  such  a  name  It  may  be  called,  will  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  Its  advantages  will  be  shared  by  all  the  people,  and  It  will 
be  developed  for  the  common  good  through  the  regular  orthodox 
democratic  processes  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Men  say  this  all  sounds  very  well,  but  It  is  impractical 
and  It  Is  Impossible.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  the  only  way  out.  It  Is 
Inevitable. 

STATXSMANSRIP 

Political  party  performance  In  America  today  must  be  Judged  by 
the  degree  to  which  It  provides  for  social  betterment  In  the  way 
of  youngster  care,  mother  compensation,  and  oldster  assistance, 
unemployment  and  health  Insurance,  housing  programs  and  slum 
clearance,  and  In  many,  many  other  similar  benefits  for  the  under- 
privileged. Promoting  and  securing  higher  standards  of  living,  both 
rural  and  urban,  and  greater  benefits  from  the  machines  for  which 
the  worker  must  furnish  direction  and  to  which  he  In  turn  is  tied 
Is  the  true  test  of  twentleth-centtiry  statesmanship. 

PRXSmENT  BOOSXVILT 

It  might  be  well  to  state  in  this  connection  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  when  all  current  political  propaganda,  political 
Jealousies  and  ulterior  motives  of  every  natvire  have  been  deleted 
•nd  placed  In  their  proper  perspective  and  when  an  imblased  and 
truthful  history  is  written  some  years  hence  covering  this  period. 
It  will  unqualifiedly  and  emphatically  hold  that  the  first  4-year 
term  of  President  Roosevelt  was  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  con- 
structive, and  the  most  progressive  Presidential  term  In  all  the 
glorious  history  of  America.  And  I  believe  that  when  his  second 
term  finds  Its  place  upon  the  pages  of  history  and  the  tremendous 
gains  in  wholesome  legislation  Inaugurated  by  him  have  been  con- 
solidated and  perfected.  It  will  be  truthfully  said  that  this  earnest 
man  held  to  the  course  of  a  true  liberal  and  guided  the  Nation 
safely  through  the  dangerous  shoals  not  only  of  murderous  mter- 
natlonal  strife  but  that  he  also  corrected  grave  Internal  social 
difficulties  by  sensible  formulas  founded  ui>on  eqtilty  and  Justice 
and  thereby  proved  himself  the  outstanding  champion  of  his 
century  of  true  liberalism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  here  to  give  you  a  detailed  report  on  the 
constructive  accomplishments  of  this  courageous  administration. 
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There  are  events  In  one's  life  so 
seem  always  as  though  they  happenjed 
a  child  of  4  on  one  such  occasion 
I>erience  Is  my  earliest  recollection, 
mare  In  my  memory  that  refuses  tc 
second  day  of  March  1933.     I  was 
time.     A  few  days  previous  Michigan 
by  declaring  a   bank  holiday,  and 
lowed  by  nearly  every  State   In 
to  be  the  one  Conunonwealth  to 
holiday  States.     During  this  time 
tha  Colorado  clearing  house;  and 
day.   we   worried   together   over  thi  i 
banks  of  the  coimtry.    Disregarding 
they  were  determined  to  keep  thei 
o'clock  on  this  eventful  morning 
all  over  the  State;  telephones  in 
My  oflSce  was  full  of  excited  men 

Runs  on  the  banks  were  threatened 
reported  to  be  standing  in  the 
Our  Colorado  banks  were  unusually 
multaneous  run  on  all  of  them  is 
happened  to  go  down,  the  sltuatjon 
The  clearing  house  finally  submit 
proclamation,   prepared   hours 
radio,  and  Colorado  had  a  bank 
admit  the  complete  collapse  of  Mr 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  faces 
run  on  a  bank?    I  wish  that  some 
the  inner  despair  of  men's  souls  woiild 
a  Holiday.    On  those  tragic  days  1 
Confidence  of  men  In   men 
ment,  confidence  of  men  in  every 
and  only  fear  remained  to  harass  t 
Nation's  business  had  capitulated 
based  upon  faith  and  cannot  go 

Two  days  later,  on  March  the 
you  will  recall  his  first  official 
situation.    In  due  time  a  day 
country  to  reopen.     Bankers  were 
up  nights  with  the  Colorado  Clearing 
wide  rtins,  and  they  had  great 
meet   the    anticipated   withdrawal!  i 
The  night  before  the  banks  were 
first  fireside  talk  to  his  friends  all 
a  very  solemn,  earnest  talk  with  si 
of  fear."     He  asked  for  the 
American   neighbors  throughout 
most    convincing    and    effective 
American  history.    The  next  day 
a  run  on  them,  but  It  was  not  a 
It  or  not,  it  was  a  run  to  put  mone; ' 
papers  everywhere  headlined  the 
town  and  city,  from  Colorado  and 
where   came  the  same  good  newi 
socks  and  mattresses  and  hiding 
currency  was  deposited  in  every 

That  very  hour  marked  the 
metropolitan  centers,  small 
urban  conununltles  alike  at  an 
unison — not  from  prearranged 
had  regained  their  faith.    That  Is 
first  fireside  talk  was  the  most 
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FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 

After  a  time  the  Federal  Deposit 
being  and   bank  deposits  were 
again  will  men  retire  at  night  t 
and  awaken  on  the  morrow  to  _ 
Is  a  reform  denied  to  depositors 
now  claims  to  be  the  sensible,  p-_ 
the  4  years  of  Hoover  there  were 
deposits  Involved  being  apprc 
complete  ruin  to  many  of  the 
under  Roosevelt  366  banks  failed 
posits   Involved,    and  with    prac 
depositors.     The  record  during 
bank  failures  are  concerned  has 
first.    Fifty  million  depositors 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Coi^.. 
this  Corporation  to  strengthen  the 
banking  practices  of  the  country 
ration  has  met  all  the  expenses  of 
losses  from  Its  Income,  constantly 
original  capital  stock  Intact. 

It  is  entirely  self-supporting 
business  venttire.     As  a  small-l 
record.     There  was  no  hint  of  wit 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
part  of  depositors. 

SECURITIES   AND   EXClfSNGE   COMMISSION 

To  have  cleaned  up  the  unsat 
situation  should  be  glory  enough 
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terrifying  that  they  cling  and 

but  yesterday.    When  I  was 

was  lost,  and  that  awful  ex- 

I  have  another  horrible  night- 
go  away.  It  happened  on  the 
Governor  of  Colorado  at  the 
had  started  something  bad 

that  precedent  had  been  fol- 
Unlon.  Colorado  was  trying 
Join  the  procession  of  bank- 
kept  in  constant  touch  with 
they  were  meeting  night  and 
national   crisis   sweeping   the 

bank  holidays  In  other  States, 
banks  open.  It  was  almost  9 
legrams  were  pouring  In  from 
office  were  ringing  frantically. 


everywhere.    Long  lines  were 

In  many  Colorado  cities. 

strong,  but  a  threatened  sl- 

no  trifling  matter,  for,  if  one 

might  get  out  of  control. 

,ed  to  the  inevitable,  and  my 

was   on  the   wire   and  the 

l^ollday,  too,  the     last  State  to 

Hoover's  administration. 

of  men  and  women  making  a 

irtlst  with  the  ability  to  depict 

some  day  paint  Faith  Takes 

1933  faith  did  take  a  holiday. 

of  men  In  their  Govem- 

ntanglble  thing  took  a  holiday 

e  spirit  of  troubled  souls.    The 

I  nd  surrendered,  for  business  is 

without  it. 

we  had  a  new  President  and 

had  to  do  with  the  banking 

set  for  banks  all  over  the 

dubious.     I   was  again   sitting 

House.     They  expected  State- 

of  currency  on  hand  to 

wherever    they   might    occur. 

open,  the  President  made  his 

3ver  the  country.     He  lightened 

^methlng  clever  about  the  "fear 

In  this  crisis  of  all  of  his 

country.    It  was  easily  the 

far-reaching    speech    in    all 

banks  opened  and  there  was 

■un  to  take  money  out;  believe 

In!     That  afternoon  the  news- 

1  mbelleuable  story.     From  every 

rom  Michigan,  and  from  every- 

— "A  run   was  made  today   on 

places  and  good  United  States 

jank  throughout  the  country." 

of  the  recovery.     Great 

country  places,  rural  and 

moment  acted  in  strange 

but  spontaneously.    They 

why  I  say  that  the  President's 

speech  of  American  history. 
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:  hsxirance  Corporation  came  into 
ipsured  and   giiaranteed.    Never 
they  have  financial  strength 
that  they  are  ruined.    This 
generations  by  the  party  that 
party  of  America.     D\iring 
nearly  7,000  bank  fallxires,  the 
$4,000,000,000,  with  almost 
Dtirlng  the  first  4  years 
with  only  $200,000,000   in  de- 
no  losses   whatever  to  the 
s  second  term  so  far  as 
even  better  than  during  his 
have  fuU  protection  in  the 
Much  has  been  done  by 
banking  system  and  improve  the 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Corpo- 
dperatlon.  paid  deposlt-instirance 
a  dded  to  its  surplus,  and  kept  its 
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all  in  all.  a  most  successful 

man,  I  like  that  kind  of  ft 

drawals  during  the  recession  of 

whatever  of  uneasiness  on  the 


i  factory  and  impossible  banking 
1  or  any  administration,  but  per- 
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haps  even  a  greater  service  was  rendered  by  the  clean-up  of  the 
securities  and  exchange  fiasco.  For  years  trtisting  widows  and 
orphans  and  gullible  men  have  been  victimized  and  swindled  out  of 
their  life  savings  by  unscrupulous  promoters  of  fake  stocks  and  by 
high-pressure  salesmen.  Terrible  scandals  were  common  on  the 
great  exchanges  caused  by  riotous  ^leculatlon,  aided  and  abetted  by 
thieving  brokers.  To  put  an  end  to  all  such  embezzlements  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was  created  by  the  Demc>- 
cratlc  Congress  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Democratic  President.  The 
vigilance  of  this  agency  has  saved  credulous  investors  millions  upon 
millions  of  doUars  by  prohibiting  Issuance  and  sale  of  worthless 
stocks,  by  stopping  unla^-ful  manipulation  on  stock  exchanges,  by 
compelling  holding  companies  to  cease  destroying  the  investment 
of  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  insiders,  by  requiring  complete  Infor- 
mation about  bonds  and  stocks  offered  for  sale,  and  by  preventing 
excessive  specvdation.  It  has  been  a  most  salutary  service,  coura- 
geously performed,  and  one  desperately  needed  for  years  and  years. 

AaBicDL.TtrRa 
Farmers  In  the  United  States  have  struggled  since  the  World  War 
for  the  opportunity  of  placing  their  industry  on  a  sound  and 
equitable  economic  basis.  Republican  Presidents  have  vetoed  the 
farm  bills  enacted  after  tedious  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
With  the  New  Deal  came  the  first  real  help  few  American  agricul- 
ture. Secretary  Wallace  has  tried  diligently  to  fixid  the  solution  for 
all  agricultural  problems  vdth  only  partial  success.  He  should, 
however,  be  given  full  credit  for  his  earnest  and  sincere  efforts. 
Many  farm-bloc  Democrats  In  the  Senate  and  Hoxise — and  I  am 
very  active  in  that  bloc — ctfe  not  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  are  diligently  striving  to  work  out  a  more  satis- 
factory farm  program.  Otir  country  has  always  been  prosperous 
when  our  farmers  have  had  a  substantial  buying  power  and  de- 
pressed when  for  any  reason  the  farmers'  buying  power  has  been 
curtailed.  The  American  farmer  fiornlshes  the  finest  market  In  the 
world  for  all  Industry,  including  the  automobile  Industry  and  the 
local  merchant. 

HON.    CORDELI.    HTTU. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  to  America  and  to  the  world  that  at 
this  particular  time  we  have  the  Nation's  outstanding  statesman, 
second  only  to  the  President  himself  in  popularity,  the  great 
Democrat  and  former  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Cordell  Hull,  serv- 
ing his  country  with  great  distinction  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
United  States  in  the  past  has  had  many  able  men  in  that  difficult 
post.  None  of  them,  however,  have  outshone  this  brilliant,  p>atient, 
determined,  experienced,  and  seasoned  diplomat  and  statesman. 
His  long  public  career  has  given  him  a  background  and  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  and  a  grasp  of  the  Inter- 
national situation  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  with  honor  and 
universal  respect  to  pilot  our  country  through  the  perilous  foreign 
difficulties  that  beset  It  on  every  band.  No  man  in  our  land  other 
than  the  President  holds  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  whole 
American  people  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  Cordell  Hull.  He 
has  earned  a  place  for  himself  In  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  the 
unswerving  course  that  he  has  pursued  in  dealing  with  interna- 
tional problems.  His  simple,  open,  honest,  kindly  but  rugged  char- 
acter has  typified  America's  foreign  policy  as  seldom  it  has  been 
portrayed  by  the  occupant  of  that  high  office. 

Latin  America  knows  now  that  we  have  no  selfish  motive  of 
territorial  expansion  back  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  they  will 
cooperate  with  us  bo  that  no  Old  World  power  will  be  permitted 
to  make  any  political  or  semipolltlcal  penetration  Into  any  portion 
or  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  understand,  too,  that 
we  not  only  advocate  the  good  neighbor  policy  but  that  we  prac- 
.  tlce  the  good  neighbor  policy,  and  that  we  did  not  adopt  it  for 
What  we  could  get  out  of  It,  but  because  we  believe  with  all  our 
hearts  that  it  is  the  righteous  way  in  which  to  live  with  our 
neighbor  nations.  In  this  connection.  I  have  been  very  active  in  a 
gigantic  plan  to  construct  a  first-class  automobile  highway  from 
Canada  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  Argentine.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  promote  friendship  and  International  understanding  than 
that. 

rOKEIGN   POLICT 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  about  America's  new  foreign 
policy.  We  have  no  new  foreign  policy.  G<!orge  Washington  for- 
mulated our  foreign  policy  In  his  time  and  gave  eloquent  expres- 
sion to  It  in  his  PareweU  Address.  It  is  to  have  foreign  entangle- 
ments with  no  nation,  to  harbor  lU-wlll  toward  no  nation,  to 
show  special  fondness  for  no  nation,  but  to  seek  friendly  cooper- 
ative relations  with  aU  nations.  We  will  not  tolerate  any  foreign 
power  Injecting  Itself  into  our  domestic  affairs  nor  will  we  Inject 
ourselves  Into  any  nation's  domestic  problems.  We  should  have 
learned  in  the  World  War  to  get  out  of  Europe  and  stay  out;  we 
should  have  learned  In  that  war  that  our  best  business  is  to  mind 
our  own  business.  We  are  forever  devoted  to  maintaining  a 
democracy  here  in  otir  own  land,  but  we  shall  permit  every  other 
nation  to  choose  Its  own  kind  of  government  and  Its  own  kind 
of  ruler.  We  have  too  many  obstinate  domestic  problems  begging 
for  solution  to  concern  ourselves  with  difficulties  beyond  the  seas. 
It  is  for  us  to  prove  to  the  world  the  virtues  and  blessings  of  peace. 

The  United  States  Is  fortunate  in  her  natural  and  political  cir- 
cumstances. Three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  Atlantic  separate  us 
from  the  quarreling  nations  of  Europe  and  5.000  mUes  of  the  broad 
Pacific  He  between  us  and  the  Orient.  To  the  north  we  have  the 
finest  neighbors  in  all  the  world,  and  the  30  Republics  to  the  south 
would  do  us  no  harm  If  they  could.  In  fact,  while  there  are  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  throughout  the  world,  Amrrtca  la  not  threat' 
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ened.  and  so  long  as  we  continued  to  mind  onr  own  tooslseas  and 
maintain  a  competent  national  defense,  peace  will  be  our  loC 
Peace,  too.  thank  Almighty  Ood.  Is  a  passion  with  President  Boose- 
▼elt^-eecond  only  to  his  devotion  to  liberty  and  Indepeadenoe. 

The  World  War  put  an  untimely  end  to  the  social  reforma  of 
the  Wilson  period,  and  threatened  war  today  with  the  colossal  ex- 
penditures indicated  for  armaments  threatens  to  slow  up  the  un- 
perfected  measures  of  social  reform  of  the  New  Deal.  The  bUllona 
that  we  are  forced  to  waste  for  war  machines  that  will  be  obsolete 
almost  before  they  are  completed  cotild  well  be  Invested  In  human 
values  that  would  pay  big  dividends  In  human  progress  and  human 
welfare.  Compelling  as  are  the  needs  for  an  adequate  and  compe- 
tent national-defense  program,  it  must  be  developed  In  adUitloa 
to  and  not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the 
reforms  already  undertaken  by  the  administration. 

sodAL-accxTmrrr  paooaAM  | 

Many  Republican  Congressmen  won  elections  In  19ft8  by  advo- 
cating "crackpot'  cure-alls  In  which  they  do  not  sincerely  believe, 
but  I  know  of  no  officers — Republican  or  Democratic — who  were 
elected  on  the  basis  of  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  order  or  the 
Hoover  philosophy  of  government;  all  of  them  now  favor  some  tort 
of  social  security.  In  fact,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  th* 
social -security  program,  the  prot^g*  of  the  New  De«l,  la  that  no 
political  party  In  America  advocates  Its  outright  repeal.  Republi- 
cans, Socialists.  Progressives,  and  other  minority  parties  are  not 
agreed  as  to  Its  stipulations,  but  they  are  agreed  as  to  Its  desir- 
ability in  some  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  most  ardent 
Democratic  supporters  of  social  security  realize  that  the  program 
must  be  changed,  amended,  and  perfected  as  exp>crlence  disclose* 
a  need  for  improvement,  but  these  Democrats  are  determined  that 
It  shall  not  be  sabotaged  or  weakened. 

INVESTMENT  SPENDOfO 

I  belong  to  that  group  of  American  citizens  who  are  worried 
about  the  huge  deficits  inaugurated  during  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion and  their  current  continuation.  I  have  a  genume  fear  that 
unless  we  can  stop  the  deficits  our  democracy  will  In  time  be  lost. 
It  Is  appalUng  to  me  that  the  Interest  alone  on  our  Federal  In- 
debtedness today  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  total  asseosed  value  of  all  of  the 
property  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado.  I  hate  debts  as  did  my 
father  before  me.  Federal  bonds  to  me  are  only  an  abbreviatloa 
of  that  hated  word  "bondage."  And  yet,  the  picture  Is  not  as 
dark  as  It  may  at  first  appear.  All  of  otir  huge  debt  Is  owed  to 
scattered  millions  of  our  own  patriotic  cltlssens.  It  la  not  closely 
held.  No  single  Shylock  can  take  his  pound  of  flesh  out  of  Uncle 
Sam  without  himself  bleeding  to  death.  All  of  the  funds  from 
the  Indebtedness  since  March  4.  1933,  have  been  Invested  in  Amer- 
ica. The  material  values  of  these  Investments,  while  not  by  any 
means  worth  all  the  money  expended  upon  them,  are  permanent 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  miles  a€ 
sewers  have  been  laid;  bridges  by  the  hundreds  constructed;  10.000 
schoolhouses  btillt;  libraries,  hospitals,  athletic  fields,  parks,  play- 
grounds, docks,  wharves,  aqueducts,  ttmnels,  railroad  grade  sep- 
arations, highways,  public  buildings,  power  plants,  water  systems, 
and  thosuands  of  other  public  enterprises  have  been  created. 

The  iKjys  of  the  Civilian  Conscri-atlon  Corps  have  built  64.000 
miles  of  telephone  lines.  41.000  bridges,  44,000  major-type  build- 
ings. 4.000,000  erosion  check  dams,  120,000  miles  of  roads  and  trails, 
and  have  planted  one  and  one-quarter  billion  trees.  But  why 
go  on? 

However,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  Investments.  I  do  want 
to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  another  kind  of  an  Investment 
that  was  made  with  this  money  we  borrowed.  The  Investment 
of  which  I  speak  Is  intangible  and  Incalculable  I  refer  to  the 
human  lives  and  human  values  salvaged  and  saved  by  the  spend- 
ing program,  and  I  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this 
achievement  can  never  be  measured  by  any  physical  yardstick,  and 
can  never  be  correcUy  estimated  by  any  ph>-Blcal  device,  but 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  miserable  shelter  have  been  evicted  by 
this  borrowed  money  from  the  flrealdca  of  inllUona  at  American 
men,  women,  and  children.  i 

BQUAL   OPPOKTUNiri    FOB   AU. 

I  lose  patience  with  partisan  pollUclans  who  sneertngly  say  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  sound  and  that  Its 
methods  are  not  practical.  Every  party  In  evU  times  is  likely  to 
make  mistakes  as  to  methods,  and  that  is  especially  true  of  a  party 
full  of  action  «md  vigor  and  courage  and  love  for  humanity  called 
upon  to  assume  direction  in  a  time  at  great  emergency  and  streea 
and  crises.  You  must  expect  hasty.  Ill-considered  action  when  the 
Nation's  economy  Is  In  complete  collapse  and  when  the  Republican 
administration  has  fcr  a  long  period  carried  on  a  sit-down  strike  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  against  progressive  political  action.  I  will  not 
be  challenged  when  I  say  that  no  political  party  serving  In  a 
great  democracy  can  possibly  have  a  more  wholesome  phlloeophy 
and  a  more  salutary  objective  than  to  beUeve  In  and  earnestly  suive 
for  --an  equal  opportunity  for  all."  It  Is  wicked  to  say  that  thla 
fvmdamental  phUosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  sound.  If 
any  mistakes  have  been  made  as  to  methods,  they  were  not  funda- 
mental nor  were  they  serious,  and  doubtless  they  have  long  since 
been  corrected.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been  the  great 
liberal  party  of  America  and  It  will  continue  In  that  role  through 
the  future  It  will  hold  fast  to  the  humane,  beneficent,  sound 
policies  proven  successful  out  of  Its  wealth  of  long  experience, 
and  It  will  move  forward  determined  to  solve  each  problem  of  the 
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AmerJcan  people  long  before  It  t>ecome«  a  chronic  and  devastating 
disease  It  will  ever  seek  the  bright,  ehlnlng  light  of  true  Uberal- 
Ism  and  courageously  proceed  with  both  feet  treading  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  common  Interest,  common  Justice,  and  common 
aenae.  

Puerto  Rico  Wants  to  Become  an  Integral  Part  of 

the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  22,  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  organized 
Territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
Congress.  Article  n  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  of  1899,  provided  that  the  civil 
rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress. 

The  treaty  contained  no  promise  or  declaration  regarding 
the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  affected 
by  the  cession,  but  left  the  matter  entirely  to  be  decided  by 
Congress. 

Congress,  as  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  granted 
American  citizenship  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1917,  and  under  the 
Jones  Act  created  a  political  body  and  a  civil  government 
composed  of  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  owing  alle- 
giance to  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
The  island  has  over  1.800.000  American  citizens,  and  for 
nearly  three  generations  our  men.  women,  and  children  and 
the  children  of  our  children  have  been  bom  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  have  been  taught  the  American  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  political  forum  of  public  opinion  and  in  our 
schools  and  courts. 

We  have  rejected  all  formulas  of  a  colonial  government. 
We  consider  this  formula  disgraceful  and  not  compatible 
with  the  civil  dignity  of  our  Nation,  and  therefore  we  pro- 
claim the  permanent  union  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and  consecrate 
socially,  politically,  and  industrially  a  democratic  community 
with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  any  community  of  our 
Nation.  We  want  and  are  anxious  to  be  recognized  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  lead  our  future 
along  that  line. 

H.  R.  147,  that  I  introduced,  has  the  purpose  to  make 
Puerto  Rico  an  incorporated  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  waters  of  those  islands. 

By  section  2  of  said  act  an  Incorporated  Territorial  govern- 
ment is  established  over  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  its 
capital  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

And  all  persons  who  had  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
8.  1917.  shall  be  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Constitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  laws  carrying  general  appropriations,  which  are  not 
locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  said  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Any  part  or  parts  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico."  and  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  shall  continue  in  force,  subject  to  repeal  or  amend- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  now  studying  and  con- 
sidering very  carefully  all  the  angles  and  aspects  of  this  great 
question  of  incorporating  Puerto  Rico  as  a  necessity  and 
preparation  to  become  in  the  future  a  State  of  the  Union. 


Several  attomes^  have 
this  particular  matter. 

Would  the  "incorporation"  of 
the  insular  government  to  lost 
regarding  customs  duties,  internal 
other  United  States  taxes  froin 
empted? 

To  revert  to  the  growth  of  ou 
tion  of  waste  lands  constitute! 
to  the  organization  of  any  gov 
terest  of  the  colonies  and  afteri^ard 

In  October  1777,  pending  the 
Confederation,  the  provision 


expressed  their  legal  opinions  on 


Puerto  Rico  necessarily  cause 

the  benefits  she  now  has 

revenue.  Income  tax,  and 

which  she  has  been  ex- 


That  the  United  States  In 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  powe' 
em  boundary  of  such  States  as 
Sea,  and  lay  out  the  lands  beyoi^d 
Into    separate    and    Independent 
numbers  and  circumstances  of 


th; 


The  States  appear  to  have 


the  Central  Grovemment  in  th(!  matter  and  the  proposition 
received  only  the  vote  of  Maryl  ind. 

However,  the  necessity  of  pioviding  the  Central  Crovem- 
ment  with  a  means  of  raisin;  revenue  and  of  providing 
protection  and  a  government  far  these  lands  prevailed,  and 
some  of  the  States  ceded  terr  tory  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment— Congress — for  the  "bene  at  of  all  the  States,"  and  the 
Northwestern  Territory  was  ofganized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  df  the  Constitution  there  were 
many  questions  pending  between  States  and  between  States 
and  the  Central  Government  regarding  territory,  and  in  the 
Constitution  the  question  of  te;  ritories  was  passed  over  with 


territorial  system,  the  ques- 

one  of  the  early  obstacles 

( rnment  for  the  common  in- 

of  the  States. 

discussion  of  the  Articles  of 

wbs  presented: 

Con  ^ess  assembled  shall  have  the 

to  ascertain  and  fix  the  west- 

cltilm  to  the  Mississippi  or  South 

the  boundary  so  ascertained 

States    from    time    to    time    as 

people  shall  require. 


•esented  any  interference  by 


the  following  provision — clause 


2,  section  3  of  article  IV: 


Congress  shall  have  the  power  t<  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regiolations  respecting  tie  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States;  and  nothing  ii  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  clainiS  of  the  United  States  or  any 
I)articular  State. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  above  provision  to  prevent 
Congress  from  either  taxing  oi  exempting  Puerto  Rico  from 
Federal  taxes. 

While  before  the  "insular  cafees"  the  coiu^  had  generally 
decided  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prevented  Congress  from  enacting  legislation  contrary 
to  these  provisions  in  the  Terintories,  these  provisions,  even 
if  effective  in  the  Territories,  jiave  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  finance.  I 

The  constitutional  amendiiients  which  by  their  terms 
include  the  Territories  are  the  Xin,  XVrn,  and  XXI.  None 
of  them  in  any  way  affect  ou^  financial  questions. 

As  to  whether  there  are  any  general  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution affecting  the  question-j— in  the  case  of  Loughborough 


v.  Blake  (5  L.  E.  98;  opinion  b; 
question  was:  "Has  Congress 


tax  on  the  District  of  Columbia?"  The  Court  held  that 
Congress  was  given  the  right  ti )  tax  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories  by  the  gjneral  provisions  of  the  Con- 


stitution and  that  the  right 

given  by  the  special  provisions 

the  District  of  Columbia;  but 

the  Territories  and  the  District  were  not  mandatory 

quote  from  the  opinion: 


to  tax  the  District  was  also 
of  the  Constitution  regarding 
that  the  provisions  regarding 

To 


That  the  general  grant  of  powe- 
in  terms  which  comprehend  the 
as    the    States,    is.    we    think 
clauses  are  intended  to  regulate 
withdraw  from  It  any  portion  of 

The   words   in   which   those   clauses 
intention.     In  thus  regulating  itj 
second  section  of  the  first  article 
tive  States.     That  rule  declares 
shall   be   Imposed.     They   shall 
States  according  to  their  niunbei^ 
at  all.  it  must  be  laid  on  every 
vided  in  the  Constitution 
empt  any  State  from  its  due 
latlon  is  expressly  confined  to 
for  extending  the  tax  to  the  District 


how 


Stji 

Cong -ess 

shaie 

thi! 


Chief  Justice  Marshall),  the 
the  right  to  impose  a  direct 


to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  made 

District  and  Territories  as  well 

iricontrovertible.     The    subsequent 

the  exercise  of  this  power,  not  to 

:he  community. 

are   expressed   import   this 
exercise,  a  rule  is  given  in  the 
for  its  application  to  the  respec- 
dlrect  taxes  upon  the  States 
apportioned   upon   the   several 
If,  then,  a  direct  tax  be  laid 
te.  conformably  to  the  rule  pro- 
has  clearly  no  power  to  ex- 
of  the  burden.    But  this  regu- 
States  and  creates  no  necessity 
or  Territories.    The  words  of 
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the  ninth  section  do  rot  to  terms  require  that  the  system  of  direct 
tezatloa.  when  reeorted  to.  shaU  be  extended  to  the  Terrttoriee  as 
the  words  of  the  second  section  reqiUre  that  it  sliall  be  extended  to 
all  the  States.  They,  therefore,  may,  without  violence,  be  under- 
stood to  give  a  rule  when  the  TBrritories  shall  be  taxed,  without 
Imposing  the  necessity  of  taxing  them.  It  could  scarcely  escape 
the  members  of  the  convention  that  the  expense  of  executing  the 
law  in  a  Territory  might  exceed  the  amoimt  of  the  tax.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  doubt  created  by  the  words  of  the  ninth  sectloo 
relates  to  the  obligation  to  apportion  a  direct  tax  on  the  Terrl- 
tofles  as  weU  as  the  States,  rather  than  to  the  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  American  Insurance  v.  Bales  of  Cotton  (7 
Zi.  E.  242) .  the  Court  holds: 

The  treaty  with  Spain  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  do  not,  however,  par- 
ticipate in  political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  Government, 
until  Florida  shall  become  a  State.  In  the  meantime  Florida  con- 
ttoues  to  be  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  virtue 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Territory  ceded  by  treaty  becomes  a  part  ol  the  nation  to  which 
tt  is  annexed  either  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession  or  on 
•uch   as  the  new  master  may   impose.     That   Florida,   upon   the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  became  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
and  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  territorial  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 
Church  ▼.  Urdted  States  (136  U.  8.  1,  S4  L.  E.  490) : 
The  Territory  of  Louisiana,  when  acqiilred  from  Prance,  and  the 
territories   west  of   the   Rocky  Mountains,    when    acquired    from 
Mexico    became  the  absolute  property  and  domain  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Government  in  its  diplo- 
maUc  negotiaUons  had  seen  fit  to  accept  re'atlng  to  the  rights 
of   the   people  then   InhabiUnts   of  said   Territories.     •     •     •     It 
(Congress)  may  make  a  void  act  of  Territorial  legislature  valid  and 
a  valid  act  void.    In  other  words.  It  has  full  and  complete  legisla- 
tive authority  over  the  people  of  the  Territones  and  all  dejpart- 
ments  of  the  Territorial  governments.     It  may  do  for  the  Terri- 
tories what  the  people  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
may  do  for  the  States.     •     •     •     The  people  of  the  United  States 
as   sovereign    owners    of    the    national    Territories,    have    supreme 
power   over   them  and   their   inhabitanU.     •     •     •     In   the  exer- 
cise of  this  sovereign  dominion  they  are  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes.  to  whom  all  powers  of  government 
over  that  subject  has  been  delegated,  subject  only  to  such  restric- 
Uons  as  are  ejqjressed  in  the  ConstituUon  or  are  necessarUy  implied 
In  its  terms. 

See  also  Boyd  y.  Nebraska  (36  L.  E.  103) : 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
legislative  authority  of  Congress.  They  are  not  organized  under 
the  Constitution  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distribution  ol  the 
powers  of  government  as  the  organic  law.  but  are  the  creation 
exclusively  of  the  legislaUve  department  and  subject  to  Its  super- 
vision and  control.  •  •  •  It  (Congress)  may  legislate  in 
accordance  with  the  special  needs  of  each  locality  and  vary  its  regu- 
lations to  meet  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 
•  •  •  In  a  Territory  aU  the  functions  of  government  are  within 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  may  be  exercised 
through  a  local  government  or  directly.  Endleman  v.  17.  S.  (86  Fed. 
456-  30  C  C.  A.  186.  Citing  Cro»a  v.  Harrixm,  16  How.  (U.  8.)  164; 
14  L.  Ed  889):  Shively  v.  Borplhy  (162  U.  S.  1:  14  Sup.  <Dt.  548:  38 
L.  Ed.  3331). 

The  term  "Territory  of  the  United  States"  seems  to  have 
applied  in  the  beginning  to  all  land  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  SUtes  themselves.  Later  the  distinction 
between  organized  and  unorganized  Territories  arose,  and  in 
1891  a  United  States  statute  was  passed  which  purported  to 
extend  the  ConstituUon  and  Federal  statutes  not  locaDy  Inap- 
plicaUe  to  organized  Terntories. 

While  this  arose  out  of  our  generosity  in  trying  to  extend 
to  the  Territories  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State. 
It  raised  a  number  of  questions  as  to  Just  what  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  could  be  made  applicable  to  a  Territory  and 
what  Federal  statutes  were  applicable. 

The  doctrine  of  "incorporation"  as  suggested  by  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  JusUce  White  in  Downes  against  Bidwell, 
May  1901,  and  as  held  in  the  Bahac  case  (66  L.  Ed.  630  (1922) ) 
to  apply  to  Jury  trials  in  Puerto  Rico  would  not,  I  believe,  have 
any  effect  on  the  power  or  right  of  Congress  to  continue  the 
present  policy  of  taxation  and  finance  after  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  declared  by  congressional  enactment  to  be  an  "in- 
tegral part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States"  or  declared 
to  be  "a  part  of  the  United  States." 


Tine  power  of  CX)ngress  over  the  Territories  is  glTcn  by  the 
Constitution,  and  (Congress  is  unable  either  to  extend  or  Umit 
these  powers  given  by  the  Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  21  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

20) .  1939  . 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION  AT  ITS  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEmNO.  NEW 
OBJjSANS.  la..  DECEMBER  15.  1938 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its 
twentieth  annual  meeting,  held  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  De- 
cember 15,  1938.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
one  of  the  great  national  farm  organizations  ot  America.  Its 
leadership  has  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  working  for  a 
national  f&rm  program.  Its  views,  which  represent  views 
held  by  farmers  in  every  State  In  the  Union,  should  receive 
careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Official  News  Letter 

of  Decemijer  30,  1938) 
RzsoLcmoNS  Adopted  at  th«  TwumrrH  Akhuai.  MxcrxMO 
The  following  reaolutions  were  adopted  by  the  house  of  voting 
delegates  at  the  TwenUeth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Pann  Bureau  Federation  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  Decemt)er  16.  1988: 

Raeolutioa  1 

DUCOCaACT    AND   BAUUICB 

We  renew,  with  Increaaed  emphasis,  our  previous  pledge  ofJoT- 
alty  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Uberty  and  Jurtioe  wtolch 
the  founding  fathers  of  o\ir  Nation  so  clearly  set  forth  and  ao 
valiantly  defended  in  ovx  ConsUtution  and  the  Bill  of  RighU. 

The  generations  which  have  gone  have  given  lavishly  of  tli* 
tretiEure  and  the  blood  of  their  young  manhood  to  defend  and 
preserve  for  posterity  the  freedom  and  independence  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  the  privilege  and  solemn  reeponBlbillty  of  the  preaent 
generation  to  carry  forward  this  spirit  of  conviction  and  deter- 
mination, to  consecrate  Itself  anew  to  the  age-old  struggle  to 
achieve  a  tjetter  day  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

The  world  Ude  is  running  against  democracy.  The  Institutions 
Of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  the  todivldual  to  life,  Uberty.  wid 
the  pxirsult  of  happiness  which  farm  people  have  always  supporited 
to  the  fxillest  degree,  are  on  the  defensive  all  over  the  world_The 
doctrine  of  the  submission  of  the  individual  to  an  aU-powerful 
state  is  malting  fearful  inroads  on  democracy. 

Even  In  America  numerous  groups  are  taWng  advantage  rtT  our 
traditional  tolerance  and  our  freedom  of  speech  and  asnembly  to 
work  both  secretly  and  openly  for  the  overthrow  of  constitutional 

government.  .         ^    .    ^         ^. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  best  way  to  kill  weeds  Is  to  e\utl- 
vate  and  grow  such  a  luxuriant  crop  that  the  weeds  cannot  obtain 
a  foothold.  _,    .  . 

"We  believe  that  the  way  for  America  to  defend  democracy  and 
kill  the  weeds  of  all  -isms"  but  Americanism,  is  to  make  democ- 
racy work  better.  The  fotmdation  of  democracy  is  opportunity — 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  get  a  Job.  establUh  a  home,  and 
to  look  forward  to  getting  ahead  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and 
effort:  opportunity  for  aU  of  us  to  Uve  in  security  and  to  receive 
an  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work.         _      -     *u    .- 

Opportunity  has  been  too  much  curtaUed  in  America  by  tne  m- 
sidlous  growth  of  special  privilege.  whl<*  has  been  used  by  specu- 
lators and  by  monopolistic  industry,  and  later  by  moiMjpolistlc 
labor  to  secure  for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  national  liicome 
than  Is  Justified  by  their  contribution  to  society.  

The  extreme  present-day  practices  of  certain  groups  of  organised 
labor  to  senire  unreasonable  shortening  of  hours  and  increasing  o( 
hourly  wages  leads  to  an  increase  in  industrial  prtces  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  In  the  total  consumption  of  industrial  producta. 
•Se  practice  of  some  industries  to  pyramid  such  enforced  wage 
increases  into  the  price  of  their  products  is  even  leaa  defensible. 

We  beUeve  the  Interest  of  labor  as  well  aa  the  national  interest 
would  be  better  aerved  through  plMlng  much  greater  empbaato  upon 
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the  lUBtlce  and  Importance  of  maintaining  an  adequate  annual 
Income  for  labor  earned  through  Increased  production  rather  than 
keeping  chief  emphasis  upon  an  hourly  wage.  We  believe  also  that 
'*Ttif;a'=try  fhox'.ld  recognize  that  Its  interest,  as  well  as  the  national 
interest  requires  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  volume  production 
and  total  profits  rather  than  depending  upon  the  profit  on  the  unit 
of  production. 

Organized  farmers  have  always  recognized  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  as  It  de^ms  proper  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
with  their  employers  and  that  workers  are  entitled  to  fair  wages 
and  reasonable  working  conditions.  Farmers  aLso  believe  in  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  honest  Investment  and  the  security  of  human 
rights  and  the  ownership  of  property.  The  tactics  used  by  some 
labor  groups  to  force  their  demands  by  ignoring  property  rights. 
obstructing  an  orderly  flow  of  goods  and  services  to  groups  not 
Involved  In  their  disputes  that  Ignore  duly  constituted  authority; 
that  fall  to  recognize  responsibility  and  disregard  owntracts;  and 
the  alien  and  racketeer  Influences  which  too  often  operate  in  the 
name  of  organized  labor,  all  combine  to  obstruct  recovery,  and 
must  be  quickly  corrected  if  labor  Is  to  have  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  farmers  and  the  general  public. 

Many  groups  of  industry  must  likewise  show  a  more  cordial 
readiness  to  respond  to  peaceful  and  fair  negotiation  and  decision 
where  the  rights  of  labor  appear  to  have  been  ignored. 

The  national  welfare  requires  an  immediate  adjustment  of  our 
economic  system  so  that  the  masses  of  the  people  can  absorb  or 
ccnsume  a  much  larger  volume  of  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  when  prices,  profits, 
and  wages  are  in  such  fair  relationship  that  one  group  can  buy 
what  another  produces. 

It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  when  one  man  gets  a  dollar  that 
be  does  not  earn,  someone  else  must  earn  a  dollar  that  he  does 
not  get. 

Organized  farmers  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  have  seen  clearly  the  necessity  of  balance 
among  groups.  Oxxr  Nation  cannot  survive,  much  less  achieve  an 
enduring  prosperity  if  It  maintains  a  high  price  level  for  Industry, 
a  high  wage  level  for  labor.  «md  a  price  level  for  agrlcultxure  on  a 
much  lower  plane  than  for  the  other  two  major  economic  groups. 
The  parity-price  concept  at  agriculture,  as  embodied  In  the  Agrl- 
ctiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  earlier  legislation  recognizes 
the  fact  that  only  by  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween groups  on  a  fair  prtce-and-lncome  basis  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  and  maintain  prosperity. 

America  needs  an  economic  balance  which  will  assure  security 
for  labor,  stability  for  industry,  and  parity  for  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  recognition  of  these  principles  by  all 
groups,  and  translation  of  such  recognition  Into  action,  is  the 
only  way  out  of  our  economic  difficulties,  we  respectfully  urge  the 
President  of  the  UiUted  States  to  call  together  representatives  of 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  selected  from  a  list  of  those  recom- 
mended by  the  duly  selected  leaders  of  the  three  major  economic 
groups,  to  discuss  a  program  of  action  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic "balance  between  these  groups  on  a  basis  that  will  permit 
full  utilization  of  ovir  great  productive  resources,  and  we  further 
urge  that  In  view  of  the  serious  effect  of  the  present  maladjust- 
ment these  representative  leaders  be  kept  in  session  until  they 
have  agreed  upon  such  a  program. 

~  Resolution  2 

AGSICT7I.TtrSAI.   ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  endorses  and  supports 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which,  with  the  Sell 
Conservation  Act  and  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act,  constitutes 
a  comprehensive  national  policy  and  a  practical  approach  to  parity 
Income  for  the  producers  of  fsirm  commodities. 

These  measiires  embody  the  essential  provisions  recommended 
•t  ovir  last  annual  meeting  in  the  resolution  on  national  farm 
policy  as  follows:  The  opportunity  whereby  farmers  through  vol- 
iu:tary  effort  and  cooperation  can  control  the  volume  of  basic  com- 
modities marketed  in  line  with  demand  so  as  to  assure  farmers 
of  parity  prices;  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  soil  fertility; 
the  development  of  a  system  of  commodity  leans  to  enable  farmers 
to  withhold  seasonal  surpluses  from  market  channels  in  the  most 
economical  way.  In  order  to  protect  producers  from  violent  price 
declines,  to  Insure  ample  supplies  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
to  consumers,  and  to  protect  the  Nation  from  the  dangers  of 
drought,  flood.  Insects,  disease,  and  other  disasters;  the  stabilization 
of  prices  through  proper  governmental  purchases  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  be  distributed  In  noncompetitive  channels,  financed  by 
custom  receipts;  the  establishment  of  research  laboratories  to  seek 
new  uses  for  agrlciJtural  commodities,  and  the  beglruaing  of  a 
practical  program  of  crop  Insurance. 

We  reiterate  our  emphatic  approval  and  cnxt  uncompromising 
support  of  these  principles  which  are  tjelng  translated  Into  action. 

With  most  sections  of  the  country  enjoying  favorable  weather 
and  substantial  production  of  crops,  coupled  with  abnormal  carry- 
overs from  1937  of  many  basic  crops,  only  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1938  has 
saved  agriculture  this  year  from  a  price  disaster  comparable  to 
that  of  1932,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  its  final  enactment 
came  so  late  that  it  couM  be  only  partially  effective  this  year. 

The  present  farm  program  Is  based  on  the  most  comprehensive 
and  eflecUve  laws  ever  written  by  and  for  farmers.  Its  first  full 
year  of  trial  will  come  In  1939.  and  we  believe  that  It  will  do  far 
more  for  fanners  than  any  of  the  altemaUves  that  have  been  sug- 
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gested.    These  laws  should  be  kept 
ling  surpluses,  Improving  marketi 
prices.    They  should  be  amended 
farmers  who  believe  In  agrlctilturM 
strates  the  need  of  changes,  and  tr 
of  these  basic  laws  who  have  alwayi 
for  farm  betterment.    Administrati 
as  possible,  educational  work  to 
the   details  and  purposes  should 
responsibility  and  authority  should 
committeemen  as  is  consistent  wltl  i 
ness.  and  equitable  treatment  of  ai: 

Until  Industrial  prices  and  general 
nearly   into   parity   relationship 
funds  should  be  provided  for  parltj 
the  disparity  of  farm  Income.  Incr'^ 
provide  the  balance   necessary  to 
employment  and  to  national  prosperity 


Resolutl  on  3 

MONET    AND    IRICS    LEVEL 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  repeatedly  tirged 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  constitutional  obligation  to  regxilate  the 
value  of  money  by  establishing  aid  maintaining  a  managed  cur- 
rency, regulated  on  an  Index  of  baiilc  commodity  prices,  which  will 
maintain  a  dollar  with  a  constaft  pvirchasing  and  debt-paying 
power. 

The  American  Farm  Buretu  Federation  iirges  Congress  to  create 
a  special  congressional  committee  t  a  study  the  problem  of  fluctuat- 
ing basic  commodity  price  levels  ai  d  the  effect  of  such  fluctuations 
on  farmers,  producers  of  other  b  isle  commodities,  and  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country.  We  uri  e  also  that  such  a  congressional 
committee  study  the  monetary  sys  ems  of  this  and  other  countries 
in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  ef  ect  of  monetary  policy  on  basic 
commodity   price   levels,    and    basi  d   on   these   studies   to  propose 


effective  methods  of  achieving   a 


In  effect  as  a  means  of  control- 
practices,  and  stabilizing  farm 
:ordlng  to  recommendations  of 
parity  as  experience  demon- 
upon  the  advice  of  enemies 
opposed  constructive  measvu^es 
n  should  be  sLmplifled  as  much 
farmers  and  others  about 
je   intensified,    and   the   fullest 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  local 
proper  coordination,  effective- 
producers, 
wage  levels  are  brought  more 
farm   prices   more   adequate 
payments  In  order  to  eliminate 
farm  buying  power,  amd  so 
full  Industrial  production  euid 


cot 


inform 


with 


incri  .ase 


greater  stability   in  basic  com- 


modity  prices,   and   that   Congres4  enact  such   legislation   as  will 
achieve  this  objective. 

Pending  the  completion  of  this  [report  to  Congress,  we  urge  the 
continuation  by  Congress  of  the  Pifssldent's  authority  to  change  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

Resolution   4 
FARM  ciEDrr 

available  to  farmers,  in  a  cooper- 
outs  anding  services  in  the   field  of 


01  e 
ha  I 


The  farm  credit  system  makes 
atlve  and  constructive  way 
agricultviral  credit. 

Its  emergency  service  during 
periods  In  agricultural  history 
many  fanners  to  save  their  homes 

Farmers  are  appreciating  more 
of  the  Farm  Credit  AdministratioE 
Industry  and  justify  a  continuing 
a  greater  participation  on  their 
ment  of  these  credit  agencies, 
tlal  Improvement  in  these  services 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 
of  the  Nation  a  more  active 
and  operation  of  these  credit 


of  the  most  critical  economic 
been  Instrumental  in  assisting 
and  their  equities, 
a^d  more  that  the  credit  facilities 
are  being  builded  for  their  own 
ind  Increasing  support  as  well  as 
pi  rt  In  the  direction  and  manage- 
Ei  perience  Indicates  that  substan- 
can  and  should  be  made. 
Fedferatlon  commends  to  the  farmers 
inteiest  and  participation  In  the  use 
insi  itutlons. 


Resolul  ion  5 

COOPER  ITTVES 


Faim 
too 


<r 


fa  mers 


The  American  Farm  Bureau 
support  to  the  development  of 
and  organizations  purchasing  farrt 

These  organizations  have 
to  American  agriculture  and  deser|' 
ers.    However,   the   American 
forced  to  recognize  in  altogether 
organizations  have  undertaken 
which  they  were  organized,   and 
advantage  of  their  opportunities 
Ices  to  the  extent  that  conditions 

The  Marketing  Agreements  Act 
marketing  associations  a  powerful 
Ing  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  th ; 
the    advantages    of    this    act, 
strengthen  existing  cooperative 
new  associations  for  its  effective 

We  respectfully  urge  oxn* 
cooperative  associations  In  order 
Ingly  important  part  in  helping 
tlon.     Members  of  cooperatives 
maintaining  and  Improving  the 
their  associations  through  the 
boards  of  directors  and  by 
directors  as  occasion  may  Justify. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 
tlon   among  all   such   agencies 
respective  fimctlons  of  every 
renew  the  pledge  of  the  American 
tlnue   aggressive  support  of   all 
controlled  cooperative  organization 


Federation  has  given  Its  aggressive 
cc  operative  marketing  associations 
supplies  cooperatively. 
demoiistrated  that  they  are  a  real  asset 
•e  Increasing  support  of  all  farm- 
Bureau   Federation   has  been 
many  cases  the  fact  that  these 
functions  outside  of  the  field  for 
as  a  result  have  not   taken  full 
Improved  their  respective  serv- 
warranted. 


las  made  available  to  cooperative 

legal  instrumentality  for  advanc- 

field  of  distribution.     To  obtain 

in    many    instances    must 

n^arketing  associations  or  organize 

utilization. 


mempershlp  to  zealously  guard  their 

that  they  may  play  an  Increas- 

tb  solve  the  problems  of  dlstrlbu- 

aj  e  urged  to  do  their  full  part  in 

efficiency  and  the  usefulness  of 

caieful  selection  of  their  respective 

const!  uctlve  recommendations  to  such 

fy. 

Federation  favors  a  closer  coopera- 
aid   a   clearer   recognition   of   the 
org^lzation  serving  agrlctilture.    We 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  con- 
such  farmer-owned,  and  farmer- 
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Reeolutlob  6 

rOKEICN  TEADI 

We  reaflSrm  our  support  at  reciprocal-trade  treattea  which  have 
been  and  are  negotiated  primarily  to  restore  agrictilttiral  exports 
by  judlckjxjs  lowering  of  Industrial  tariffs,  thus  admitting  more 
goods  into  this  country  and  making  It  possible  for  us  to  eell  more 
of  our  farm  products  abroad.  ,__^. 

We  Insist  that  this  principle  be  adhered  to  in  framing  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  and  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  present  agricul- 
tural tariffs  on  any  farm  product  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
holding  or  reducing  domestic  price  levels  below  parity  on  such 
product. 

Resolution  T 

PUMKSnC    AND  rOREIGW   QTTOTAS 

During  evtcb  period  of  time  as  curtailed  market  otitlets  force 
American  farmers  to  restrict  the  production  of  farm  products 
more  than  Is  necessary  to  be  consistent  with  good  farm  practice 
Including  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  soil  fertility,  we 
urge  that  all  Federal  policies  relating  to  the  importation  of  farm 
products  should  zealously  safeguard  the  interests  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers so  as  to  maintain  the  widest  possible  domestic  and  export 
markets  for  American-grown  farm  products  at  fair  price  levels. 
We  urge  that  all  imported  agricultural  and  livestock  products  meet 
sanitary  standards  comparable  with  those  Imposed  upon  similar 
domestic  products. 

Resolution  8 

TRANSPOCTATIOIV 

American  farmers  are  vitally  interested  In  the  maintenance  of 
a  highly  efficient  transportation  system.  We  reaffirm  the  compre- 
hensive resolution  on  transportation  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1936.  ^  ,.  , 

We  recognize  that  American  railroads  constitute  an  essential 
transportation  agency  and  believe  their  continued  operation  under 
lulvate  ownership  wUl  best  assure  the  highest  degree  of  efficient 
and  Improved  service  to  the  public. 

Rules  and  regtdatlons  causing  enforced  costs  entering  railroad 
CHjeratlons  and  transportation  rates  of  the  railroads  should  be  ad- 
lusted  to  the  extent  necessary  under  efficient  operations  to  permit 
Improvement  of  services  and  a  reasonable  return  on  prudent 
investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  must  continue  \mder  such  rea- 
sonable regtUatk>n  as  will  assure  the  public  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  and  adequate  service;  but  the  underlytog  purpoees  of  such 
regulation  should  be  to  foster  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  re- 
strict, sound  and  orderly  development  and  operation,  of  an  efficient 
and  econoniical  railroad  system.  Reasonable  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility should  be  left  to  railroad  management  in  fixing  rates  and  In 
exploring  all  avenues  to  economy,  including  consolidation  and 
elimination,  all  Improvements  In  service,  and  every  advancement 

in  methods. 

To  accomplish  this  end  requires  Immediate  readjustment  or 
governmental  policies  to  provide  relative  treatment  of  different 
types  of  transportation  without  limiting  any  natxiral  advantages 
accruing  to  any  partlctilar  type  where  stich  advantages  are  being 
reflected  to  the  public  interest. 

Resolution  9 

STATE  BABBIERS  TO  TRADE 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws,  ndes,  and  regulations  and  have 
tised  the  powers  of  taxation  to  Interfere  with  free  and  tinhampered 
trade  between  States,  which  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  no  barriers  be  set  up  to  Interfere 
with  free  interstate  trade. 

We  urge  that  member  State  federations  oppose  the  enactment 
of  such  barriers  in  their  respective  States  except  those  necessary 
for  health  and  disease  control  and  to  safegtiard  the  puldic  and 
protect  public  property. 

Resolution  10 

AGBICULTOaAL  13CEMPnON8  IN  WACB  AND  HOUH  laW 

The  exemptions  provided  In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  com- 
monly caUed  the  Federal  wage  and  hovir  law.  for  agricultural 
trades  and  Industries  have  been  substantially  reduced  and  almost 
nullified  by  the  definition  of  the  phrase  "area  of  production"  as 
issued  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admlnlstratco-. 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  amend  the  law  to  assure  to  farmers 
the  full  benefit  and  scope  of  the  exemptions,  which  agricultural 
leaders  were  asstired  had  been  provided  when  the  act  was  passed. 

The  act  should  also  be  amended  to  provide  a  limitation  on  the 
time  when  actions  may  be  brought  to  recover  tmpaid  minimum 
wages,  unpaid  overtime  compensation,  and  liquidated  damages 
relating  thereto,  to  a  period  of  not  exceeding  60  days,  and  such  a 
limitation  should  apply  to  aU  other  Federal  laws  having  similar 
provisions. 

Resolution  11 

HATtONAL  tABOa  RELATIONS  ACT 

We  request  Congress  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relation*  Act 
by  defining  the  phrase  "agricultural  labor"  as  it  ha*  been  defined 
In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


Resolution    IS 
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We  believe  our  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  rasfe.  foresta, 
and  wildlife  are  basic  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation 
and  that  future  protection  and  wise  use  of  these  resources  must 
be  assured. 

We  recommend  cooperation  with  the  Joint  conmilttee  of  Congress 
appointed  to  study  the  Nation's  forest  leeouroea  and  vre  commend 
to  that  committee  previous  reconunendatlons  of  the  American 
Tarm  Bureau  P>e<ieratlon  on  land  utilization  and  forestry,  to  the 
end  that  a  long-range  program  properly  correlated  with  other 
conservation  programs  may  be  develofied.  We  further  recommend 
adequate  appropriations  for  a  cooperative  farm  forestry  program 
properly  correlated  through  the  Extension  Service,  early  completion 
of  the  forest  survey,  and  speeding  up  of  acquisition  of  forest  lands 
mainly  unsuitable  for  private  ownership. 


Resolution  13 

T.  V.  a.  CONSERVATION  ntOCRAM 

We  approve  the  conservation  and  plant-food  program  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  recommended  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1936  and  urge  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  program. 

Resolution  14  ' 

MAaKETUta   KSBBARCH 

We  tirge  that  Federal  and  State  agricultural  Institutions  place 
research,  teaching,  and  extension  work  in  distribution  and  mar- 
keting on  a  plane  equal  with  that  of  production,  in  their  expendl- 
tiire  of  funds  and  use  of  personnel,  and  we  invite  the  cooperation 
of  all  groups  interested  in  distribution  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  this  program. 

Resolution  16 

MONOPOLY 

The  alitfmlng  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  and  monopolistic 
controls  in  industry  and  labor  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
Inequalities  between  farm  prices,  industrial  prices,  and  Industrial 
wages. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  for  Instituting  a  more  aggressive 
and  effective  enforcement  of  antlte-ust  laws  and  urge  a  continued, 
vigorous  attack  upon  illegal  monopolies  and  unfair  trade  practices. 

Resolutkm  16  ' 

mSCRZKXNATOBT  Ti 


We  condemn  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  of  all  types 
designed  to  favor  or  penalize  a  selected  group.  The  enactment  of 
such  legislation  results  In  furth«-  efforts  by  other  groups  to  obtain 
special  privileges. 

Such  unnecessary  taxes  and  restrictions  have  a  damaging  effect 
by  increasing  costs  of  distribution,  Increa&ing  coet«  to  consumers, 
reducing  total  consiomption,  and  limiting  production  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  In  industry.    We  oppose  all  such  tax  proposals. 

Resolution  17 

FDERAL  8EB>  T.WtlHTJITIOir 

There  has  not  been  a  single  succeasful  prosecution  under  the 
existing  Federal  laws  for  the  misbranding,  adulteration,  or  falsa 
advertising  of  seeds  because  of  insufficient  provisions  of  law. 

We  urge  enactment  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  effective 
legislation  that  will  require  adequate  standards  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  origin,  adaptability,  purity,  and  germination 
of  seeds,  and  the  percentage  and  variety  of  noxious  weed  seeds,  so 
as  to  assure  adequate  protection  to  farmers  against  mtshrandlnt. 
adulteration,  or  false  advertising  of  seeds. 

Resolution  18 

FREIGHT   RATES   ON   ZMPORT8   AND  EXPOR1B 

We  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Investigate  imfalr 
discriminations  against  American  agrtcultxire  In  the  freight-rate 
structure,  that  special  attention  be  given  at  an  early  date  to  dis- 
criminations in  the  rates  on  Imported  and  exported  coounodltles 
In  relation  to  the  rates  on  domestic  movements  and  on  the  baels 
of  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  to  file  appropriate  complaints  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  correct  these  dlsparlUes. 

Resolution  19 

PARM-TO-MAKXXT    EOAOS    AMD    RZUKT    I.Aaoa 

We  tirge  that  Federal  and  local  governmental  agencies  place 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  construction  of  low-cost,  all-weather, 
farm-to-market  roads  rather  than  upon  expensive  boulevards, 
so-called  superhighways,  and  the  extensive  alteraUona  of  primary 
roads.  Constructive  emplosrment  for  relief  labor  can  be  provided 
by  increasing  the  construction  of  farm-to-market  roads,  dramage. 
and  sanitary  projects. 

Regulations  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  ihould  provide 
fac  equalisation  of  hours  of  labor  and  wages  on  relief  projects 
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to  the  custom  of  fhe  community.  Men  enrolled  on  relief  should 
not  be  penalized  for  accepting  temporary  employment  by  extreme 
dlfflculty  in  returning  to  the  relief  rolls. 

Resolution  20 
ACaiCm.TUSAI.  rzprzsentation 
Tbere  are  few  policies  of  brosd  national  Interest  that  do  not 
have  direct  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that  In  the  appointment  of  all  Federal  boards  and  commis- 
filons.  agriculture  be  given  adequat3  representation  through  per- 
sons recommended  by  the  duly  selected  leaders  of  organized 
agriculture. 

Resolution  21 

ACmiCULTtntAL    AGENCIES 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  land-grnnt  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, extension  service,  and  vocational  agriculture,  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  administration  of  National,  State,  and  local 
programs  for  agriculture,  and  we  urge  the  more  complete  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  serving  agriculture  with  organized  farmers  In  admin- 
istering all  agricultural  programs  in  the  States,  counties,  and 
communities  of  the  Nation. 

Resolution  22 

KUSAI.  TOUTH 

The  problems  confronting  ajjrlculture  have  created  special 
problems  among  rural  youth.  That  these  Issues  must  be  met  is 
recognized  by  rural  youth  who  realize  that  the  solution  of  any 
agricultural  problem  lies  In  organization.  Previous  declarations 
of  policy  relative  to  rural  youth  are  hereby  reiterated.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  will  assist  In  the  development,  amplification, 
and  correlation  of  programs  of  particular  Interest  to  rural  young 
people  In  the  respective  States. 

Resolution  23 

AGRICTTLTURAL   PLANKINQ 

Agriculture  recognizes  the  need  for  Intelligent  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  Industry.  This  planning,  if  it  is  to  be  recognized  by 
agriculture,  must  be  determined  by  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

We  view  with  special  concern  the  present  national  trend  to  create 
,  agricultural  plannlrig  agencies  composed  of  other  than  farmers. 
Such  planning  cannot  be  directed  or  controlled  by  agriculture. 
Since  such  planning  offers  a  direct  challenge  to  farm  organizations, 
the  Farm  Bureau  declares  that  It  will  recognize  only  such  planning 
as  is  developed  and  approved  by  farmers  through  their  farm  organi- 
zations. 

Resolution  24 

APPROVAL  or  KZSOLTmONS  OF  ASSOCTATCD  WOMIT?  OF  A.  F.  B.  F. 

We  approve  the  resolutions  adopted  and  recommended  by  the 
A«soclated  Women,  as  follows: 

/.  Rural  youth 

Since  the  youth  of  our  rural  communities  must  find  a  place  for 
themselves,  some  urban,  some  rural,  since  a  pleasant  memory  of  life 
on  the  farm  Is  an  asset  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, through  creating  a  desire  to  stay  on  the  land  or  understanding 
niral  life.  If  choice  or  necessity  ta&es  them  to  the  city. 

We  recommend  assistance  be  given  to  the  rural  youth  of  the 
Nation  which  will  aid  In  happy  adjustments,  broad  trnderstanding 
and  development  of  the  latent  powers  of  leadership. 

JI.  Rural  education 

A  mobile  poptilatlon  together  with  varlovis  other  contributing 
agencies  makes  it  no  longer  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  local  unit 
to  educate  its  children.  We  believe  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
prosper  to  the  extent  to  which  it  provides  equalized  educational 
opportunities  for  all  Its  citizens. 

Therefore,  we  endorse  the  principle  of  Federal  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  educational  need. 

///.  Rum  health 
Since  representatives  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
attended  the  National  Health  Conference,  colled  by  the  President 
In  Washington,  we  endorse  the  principles  of  the  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  them  at  that  time. 

1.   Extension   of  Public   Ilealth   Service 
Much  of  the  costs  entailed  by  slcltness  can  be  averted  or  reduced 
by  preventive  measures.     The  curtailment  of  disease  Ls  to  the  bet- 
terment cf  our  society  but  the  costs  are  beyond  the  economic  re- 
sources of  many  of  the  people:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Women  of  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  hereby  approves  and  urges  the  extension  of  all 
forms  of  preventive  medicine  throughout  the  country,  particularly 
In  the  r\iral  areas,  and  that  the  Associated  Women  further  recom- 
mends a  greater  appropriation  of  funds  under  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Rural  Hospitals 
The  protection,  conservation,  and  restoration  of  the  health  of  the 
people  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Oovemment  must  be  Intonated  for 
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Its  own  welfare.  Since  adequate  hoiipltal  facilities  are  lnd!?pensabl2 
in  the  proper  care  of  the  sick,  and  since  hospitals  are  inaccessible 
to  many  rural  people  living  In  i  parsely  settled  sections  of  the 
country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  W(imen  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  tirges  the  establishment  of  hospitalization  facilities  and 
provision  for  adequate  medical  can  ,  accessible  to  all  of  the  people 
at  a  price  within  their  ability  to  pa  r. 

3.  Medical  Care  1 1  Rural  Areas 

It  Is  lmp>osslble  for  the  Individua  to  predict  the  cost  of  adequate 
medical  care.  Attempts  to  meet  ttiis  situation  are  being  met  by 
numerous  plans  providing  for  prep  iyment  of  medical  services  and 
hospitalization  on  an  Insurance  has  s.  It  becomes  apparent  there  is 
need  not  only  to  protect  the  men  ibers  of  the  medical  profession 
from  burdensome  regulation  but  t)  also  protect  the  insured  from 
exploitation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Associated  Wi  men  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  recognizes  this  problem  i  nd  recommends  that  the  several 
State  federations  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  take 
action  looking  forward  to  the  ena  ctment  of  necessary  regulation 
embodying  these  principles. 

JV.  Children  s  Bureau 
We  recommend  strengthening  of  the  Children's  Bureau  so  that 
these  agencies  in  the  United  States  ind  her  fKassessions  may  provide 
further  extension  of  maternal  and  child-health  work-in  all  of  its 
aspects  of  Federal  and  State  cooper  ition. 

V.  World  peace 

We  affirm  our  belief  In  educate  m  through  study  as  a  method 
of  building  public  opinion  In  oinr  <  ommunities.  States,  and  Nation 
for  world  peace. 

We  believe  that  tinless  we  improve  health,  economic,  social,  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  the  world,  peace  once  obtained  can  never 
be  maintained. 

VI.  Interest  it  legislation 

Since  security  for  agriculture  depends  greatly  upon  legislation, 
we  pledge  ovir  efforts  to  encturai  ;e  members  to  take  advantage 
of  the  franchise,  voting  for  Repre  entatives  to  the  National  Con- 
gress and  their  State  legislatures,  i  ympathetlc  to  and  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  agriculture  regard  less  of  political  afBllations. 

Since  rural  home  makers  are  hot  h  producers  and  consumers,  we 
approve  the  principles  of  pending  legislation  designed  to  protect 
producers,  manufacturers,  and  c<  nsumers  from  the  unrevealed 
presence  of  substitutes  and  mixtures  in  spun,  woven,  or  knitted  or 
felted  fabrics  and  in  garments  or  ( rticles  of  apparel  or  other  arti- 
cles made  therefrom. 

VII.  Relationship  between  State  fa  lerationa  and  associated  women 
Inasmuch  as  the  program  of  tl  le  Associated  Women  in  many 
States  is  in  an  early  stage  of  dev«lopment  and  since  they  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  we  recommend  that  the  pro- 
gram of  State  farm  bureaus  provld  s  a  definite  plan  of  coordinated 
activity. 

VIII.  Discuss-  on  groups 
We  believe  that  community  m(etlngs  offer  the  best   available 
media   to   distribute   information    )n    agriculttu-al   programs.     We 
endorse  the  discussion-type  meetir  g  and  pledge  oiu  efforts  to  ex- 
tend its  use  In  the  coming  year. 

Resolutl  in  25 

EEAFTIRM  kTIOM 

We  reaffirm  the  resolutions  ado  )ted  at  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bi  ireau  Federation  except  Insofar 
as  they  have  been  modified  or  su  pplemented  by  the  resolutions 
heretofore  adopted  by  this  annual    neetlng. 

RBSPONSS  TO  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRE  5IDKNT  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

We  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
his  splendid  message  addressed  to  t>resident  O'Neal  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  convention.  His  expressed  confidence  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  program  for  1939  and  pled  ;e  of  assistance  in  securing  any 
improvement  in  the  A.  A.  A.  that  is  needed  to  bring  agriculture 
Into  a  parity  position  renews  the  confidence  of  fanners  and  we 
pledge  our  continued  cooperation  ;o  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  to  this  em . 

Reattirmed  Ri  :soi.TmoNS 
In  accordance  with  Instructions  1  .y  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
A.  P.  B  F.  on  December  16.  193J .  the  substance  of  resolutions 
Nos.  5.  8  and  10  adopted  at  the  1937  annual  convention  of  the 
orgamzation  are  herewith  presentee  and  included  as  a  nart  of  this 
year's  resolutions.  i"^>.  ^M■  v"i» 

Resolutl  in  5 
taxatk  in 

w«TfoT,I^'^J?^r^°"'  ^?"^"  position  m  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
National  Tax  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  and  re  )resentatives  of  labor,  Indxistry, 
RS«tP«^»nH  Vf  ^  l''7°\^J'''^  *  cor]  elated  tax  system  between  the 
th^  «rt^^  ,  .  ^.^^'^^'^  Governmen;.  We  urge  strict  economy  in 
the  administration  of  government  to  the  end  that  the  Federal 
^dget  may  be  balanced  at  the  earl  est  practicable  date.  The  issu- 
ance of  aU  tax-free  securities  shouJ  d  be  stopped  either  by  consti- 
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tutlonal  amendment  or  by  the  refusal  o*  Congreas  to  grant  exemp- 
tion. «. 
We  recommend  that  the  board  of  directors  set  up  a  permanent 
tax  committee  to  continually  study  the  tax  situation  in  order  th*t 
our  group  may  make  great  contributions  to  the  equitable  adjxist- 
ments  of  National,  State,  and  local  tax  burdens. 

Resolution  8 
HuaAL  electrification 

We  reaffirm  otn-  belief  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  services  of  high-line  rural  electrification  power  and  such  loans 
from  the  Government  as  will  afford  to  the  SUtes  stifflclent  funos 
to  organize  sound  projects  and  construct  lines.     *     *     *,       .      ^. 

Farmers  therefore  are  entitled  to  have  a  definite  voice  In  the 
development  and  operation  of  these  enterprises.  •  •  •  Cooper- 
atives to  be  successful  should  be  directed  by  capable  men  selected 
by  the  members  of  their  respective  communiUes.  •  •  •  R.  E.  A. 
to  exercise  only  such  veto  as  is  necessary  to  protect  their  invest- 
ment •  •  •  Federations  or  local  projects  should  be  permitted 
to  provide  efficient  accounting,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  pro- 
fessional services.     •     •     •  .      ._         ^        ,  »_ 

Unless  the  present  policy  of  the  administration  Is  changed,  unless 
boards  of  directors  are  permitted  to  cooperate  and  direct  their 
projects  along  sound  cooperative  business  lines,  farmers  would  do 
well  to  refuse  further  allotments  and  loans.  If  these  projects  are 
to  be  governmentally  or  bureaucratlcally  controUed.  they  should 
not  be  organized  under  the  guise  cf  cooperatives. 

Resolution  10 

WEED    control 

Recognizing  the  alarming  Increase  of  noxious  weeds  as  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  confronting  agriculture,  we  recommend: 

(a)  That  the  A.  A.  A.  continue  weed  control  as  a  soil -maintain- 
ing or  soil-building  practice  in  the  crop  ani  range  program  unC.er 
tho  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  with  sufficient 
payments  to  encourage  participation  by  farmers: 

(b)  That  the  Federal  Government  extend  reasonable  cooperation 
to  and  provide  for  coordination  between  the  respective  States  in 
research  on  weed  control  and  in  the  xise  of  approved  methods  for 
weed  eradication; 

(c)  That  demonstrations  be  conducted  by  the  Extension  Service 
to  discover  the  most  practical  methods  for  weed  control; 

(d)  That  research  be  conducted  by  the  Government  at  hydro- 
electric plants  to  determine  costs  of  necessary  chemicals  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds  and  that  sliould  chemicals  not  be  avail- 
able at  prices  substantially  in  line  with  the  cosl  of  producing  such 
materials  that  Government  take  steps  to  provide  them  at  cost 
through  farmers'  cooperatives  or  by  other  means  best  suited  to 
farmers  of  the  respective  States. 


Shall  We  Fortify  Guam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  23,  1939 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935.  while  a  congressional 
party  was  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  there  was  delivered  to  the 
rooms  of  their  steamer  a  little  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Japanese  farmer.  It  took  up  a  number  of  sub- 
jects, but  finally  it  came  to  control  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  said  that  Japan  was  willing  that  England  should 
control  Europe,  that  the  United  States  should  control  the 
Americas,  and  that  Japan  was  going  to  control  Asia. 

Since  that  time  their  acts  in  overrunning  China  have 
shown  that  they  were  canring  out  what  they  were  present- 
ing to  us  more  mildly  at  that  time.  TTiousands  of  Japanese 
are  filtering  into  the  Philippines  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
going  to  take  over  the  Philippines  by  peaceful  penetration  if 
possible. 

The  Filipino  people  themselves  wanted  to  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  but  the  mixed  breeds,  who 
are  the  political  leaders,  wanted  freedom  for  their  own  sel- 
fish interests  so  that  they  could  manipulate  the  islands  and 
islanders  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Eventually  Japan  will  control  the  islands  and  I  believe 
Will  take  over  the  control  peacefully,  if  possible,  leaving  the 
Filipinos  on  the  face  of  it  in  control.  The  Philippines  are  In 
a  very  strategic  position  and  when  this  is  brought  about  and 
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China  is  wen  under  control,  they  will  remember  that  the 
island  of  Guam  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  they  will  demand  its  return  to  the  Philippine  group,  and 
If  not  returned  they  wiU  take  it.  This  will  be  done  by  the  Fili- 
pinos with  the  backing  of  the  Japanese.  The  question  is.  Will 
it  be  worth  going  to  war  about  and  what  would  the  result  be  if 
we  did  go  to  war  with  them  over  this  little  island? 

If  we  want  a  base  in  the  Far  East,  why  not  keep  the  Philip- 
pines, where  Manila  and  Manila  Bay  have  such  strong  forti- 
fications, which  no  foreign  power  could  take  for  years.  Then 
we  would  have  a  real  base  in  the  Philippines.  But,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  given  up  control,  or  will  in 
the  near  future,  it  seems  to  me  futile  to  spend  $150,000,000 
on  a  little  island  that  we  could  not  possibly  defend  and  would 
be  of  no  real  value  to  us  when  the  Philippines  are  delivered 
over  to  the  Japanese  in  1946. 

Our  good  friend  from  Minnesota,  who,  I  believe,  lets  his 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  his  good  Judgment,  told  us  jrester- 
day  that  Japan  was  not  opposed  to  our  dredging  the  harbor 
of  Guam  and  preparing  a  landing  base  for  our  planes.  Of 
course,  they  will  not  be  opposed  to  our  spending  sJl  the  money 
we  want  to  there  in  dredging  the  harbor,  fitting  it  up  in  the 
best  possible  way  we  can  as  a  military  base,  but,  remember 
this,  with  the  shores  of  the  United  States  6.000  miles  away, 
we  never  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  on  this  little  Island 
and  any  time  that  Japan  wants  the  base  after  It  has  been 
improved  they  will  take  it. 

Had  we  seen  fit  to  have  kept  the  Philippines,  as  some 
people  believed  we  should,  then  there  would  be  some  sense 
in  fortifying  Guam,  but  without  the  Philippines  it  would  be 
the  most  useless  base  that  we  could  have  for  military  pur- 
poses and  will  only  tend  to  get  us  into  trouble  some  time  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  that  this  portion  of  the  bill  appropriating  money 
for  improving  the  harbor  of  Guam  will  be  defeated. 


George  Washington  and  the  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSraRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  23, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  POSTER  STEARNS,  OP  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, FEBRUARY  22.   1939 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Feb- 
ruary 22: 

Today  we  celebrate  with  continuing  thankfulness  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  son  of  Virgmla  planters 
who  has  been  known  to  every  succeeding  generation  as  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  Each  year  we  renew  the  memory  of  that  noble 
character  and  recall  afresh  the  services  that  he  rendered  in  sus- 
taining the  struggle  against  foreign  domination  and  in  establishing 
the  former  English  Colonies  in  the  New  World  as  an  independent 

This  present  year  has  another  and  special  significance  as  marking 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  George  V/ash- 
ington  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  It  seem^  ap- 
propriate, then,  that  our  commemoration  of  him  at  this  time  should 
be  less  as  the  great  military  leader  and  more  In  his  relation  to  the 
organizing  and  establishing  of  the  new  freedom  that  he  had  1«I  the 
way  to  win.  He  was  Indeed  "flrBt  In  war.  first  in  peace,  and  flrrt 
In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen";  and  If  his  mUitary  achlevemenU 
have  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  great  generals  of  aU  time.  hlB 
services  In  time  of  peace,  if  less  spectacular,  were  no  leas  dlatln- 
gulshed.  and  were  perhaps  of  equal  Importance  In  foxindlng  this 

When  peace  had  been  declared  and  the  Britlah  Crown  bad  for- 
mally renotinced  all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  Its  American  »ul>- 
lecta  It  was  a  trying  situation  that  faced  the  leaders  of  the  suc- 
cessful revolution.  With  the  threat  from  without  removed,  the 
Jealousy  between  the  different  aectlons  had  free  piay,   and  tlM 
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ooopentton  Xorced  on  tbem  by  stem  necessity  was  rapkUy  dtetn- 

tegratUig. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  differed  widely  in  slae  and  wealth.  In 
•oclal  organUuUion.  and  even  In  religious  background;  while  the 
crude  roads,  almost  impassable  In  winter  and  iprlng,  made  Inter- 
course and  better  understanding  dUBcult.  There  were  even  those 
who  more  than  half  expected  to  see  a  break-up  and  a  return  to  the 
allegiance  so  lately  cast  off  as  the  only  way  of  controlling  the 
rl£lng  tide  of  anarchy  and  disorder. 

Washington  himself  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  time:  "I  have  seen 
without  despondency,  even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  Amer- 
ica has  styled  'ts  gloomy  ones,  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the 
conunencement  of  hoetilltles  that  I  thought  our  liberties  in  sucb 
Imminent  danger  as  at  present." 

On  resigning  his  commission  be  had  retired  to  his  estates  at 
Mount  Vernon,  hoping  to  be  left  in  quiet  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  that  he  loved.  Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  this 
proved  to  be  less  easy  than  he  expected.  Not  only  did  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors  and  an  enormous  correspondence  indicate  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  but  I  thinlE  we  may  be  sure  that 
an  inner  urge  prevented  him  from  lightly  casting  off  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  new  Nation  that  he  had  given  all  his  best  to  create. 
It  was  a  remarkable  group  of  men  that  was  soon  to  meet  to  draw 
up  a  Constitution — on  that,  all  historians  are  agreed.  But  while 
Bomo  of  them  may  have  bt^en  more  learned  in  the  law  than  he.  not 
one  had  bo  clear  a  realization  of  the  vital  necessity  for  union,  or  so 
wide  a  vision  of  the  Nation  that  was  to  be. 

Several  things  had  contributed  to  this.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
had  struggled  for  years  for  unity  in  the  Army.  Himself  a  Vir- 
ginian, it  was  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  he  took  command;  and 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  he  had  worked  with 
the  local  authorities  and  exerted  all  his  tact  and  diplomacy  to 
win  their  cooperation.  No  one  man  knew  and  understood  all  the 
varied  types  that  went  to  make  up  the  America  of  his  day  better 
than  he.  Then  again,  he  had  suffered,  more  than  from  the  enemy. 
from,  tlie  bickerings  and  jealovisies  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Accustomed  to  coihmand.  and  with  an  inlx>m  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  authority,  he  knew  that  the  headless,  formless,  loosely 
knit  organization  that  had  almost  lost  the  war  could  never  com- 
mand the  obedience  of  its  own  citiaens  or  the  re^>ect  of  foreign 
nations. 

But  beyond  all  this,  he.  of  all  his  generation,  had  caught  some 
vision  of  the  America  of  the  future,  of  the  mighty  empire  that  was 
to  oome.  As  a  young  colonial  colonel  he  had  crossed  the  Alleghanles 
and  had  seen  the  great  fertile  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  his 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  possibilities  for  expansion  and 
settlement.  The  of)enlng  up  of  this  vast  new  territory  became  a 
ruling  passion  with  him.  With  the  practical  visiou  that  was  his 
prevailing  characteristic,  he  realized  tliat  the  natural  trend  of  trade 
l)eyond  the  mountains  was  down  the  rivers  to  the  Mis.sisslppi  and 
so  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  he  came  home  to  Virginia  with  his 
mind  full  of  the  necessity  for  establishing  trade  routes  across  the 
mountains  that  should  link  these  new  lands  with  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

All  these  varied  experiences  had  tended  to  broaden  his  outlook, 
and  show  him  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  government  which 
could  conunand  the  allegiance  of  the  p)eople  of  every  State,  if  the 
new  Nation  was  to  survive  Its  birth  throes  In  the  first  place,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  mighty  destiny  that  he  could  see  before  it.  A 
private  citizen  once  more,  be  was  admittedly  the  country's  first 
citizen;  and  he  never  ceased  to  insist,  to  the  visitors  who  came  to 
him.  and  to  those  in  all  the  13  States  who  corresponded  with  him. 
on  the  urgent  necessity  for  action.  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  Congress,  and  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  Governors  of  all 
the  States,  he  said: 

"The  honor,  power,  and  the  interest  of  this  country  must  be 
measured  by  a  continental  scale.  To  form  a  new  constitution  that 
will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dignity  to  the  Union,  and 
stifficient  powers  to  the  great  ootmcil  of  the  Nation  for  general 
purpo^s.  is  a  duty  Incumbent  on  every  man  who  wishes  well  to 
his  country." 

Things  were  moving  In  the  right  direction;  but  at  first  they 
moved  almost  Imperceptibly.  In  April  1784  Congress  timidly  ac- 
cepted some  degree  of  control  over  foreign  commerce;  and  Jeffer- 
son, in  drafting  Instructions  to  representatives  abroad,  spoke  of 
"the  United  States  as  one  nation  upon  the  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  "An  extension  of  Federal  powers,"  Washing- 
ton was  writing  at  this  same  time,  "would  make  us  one  of  the 
most  happy,  respected,  and  powerful  nations  that  ever  inhabited 
the  globe."  He  was  not  afraid,  as  has  l>een  said,  of  the  principle 
of  authority  In  goivemment.  When  Shays'  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Massachusetts  In  1780.  a  correspondent  suggested  that  "influence" 
be  brought  to  bear — ^probably  meaning  the  influence  of  Washing- 
ton's own  personality.  "Tou  talk,  my  good  sir."  replied  the  indig- 
nant general,  "of  employing  Influence  to  appease  the  present 
tumult  in  Massachusetts.  I  know  not  where  that  influence  is  to 
be  found,  or.  if  attainable,  that  It  would  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
thf  disorders.  Influence  is  no  govemn^nt.  Let  us  have  one  by 
irhich  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let  \is 
know  the  worst  at  once."  Words  like  these,  in  all  their  fire  and 
▼Igor,  come  to  us  out  of  the  past  and  seem  to  eliminate  the 
years  between  as  if  they  were  newly  spoken. 

At  length  his  warnings  were  heeded.  A  convention  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Philadelphia  In  Ifaj  1787  to  omskler  tbe  ques- 


tion of  a  form  of  government.  Every  sort  of  difBciilty  attended  its 
Inception.  There  were  some  wh(>  questioned  the  constitutional 
authority  of  such  a  body.  Others  felt  that  It  was  too  soon  to 
hope  that  the  necessity  of  uniob  would  bave  made  itself  felt 
among  the  people.  In  tiiose  days  pf  alow  and  imperfect  conununi- 
catlons,  it  was  uncertain  up  to  thS  very  day  of  meeting  tK>w  many 
of  the  States  would  deign  to  send  delegates. 

Urged  by  his  friends  and  admirers  to  attend  the  Convention, 
Washington  showed  great  reluctance  to  do  so.  He  gave  his  retire- 
ment as  his  principal  objection;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  grave 
doubts  of  a  successful  outcome,  aad  he  may  have  thought  that  if. 
in  case  of  failure,  the  pyeople  turned  to  him  for  leadership,  his 
position  would  be  stronger  11  he  had  not  been  personally  involved 
in  the  catastrophe. 

Whatever  the  grounds  for  his  h<  ssltatlon.  they  were  at  last  over- 
come; and  having  decided  where  his  duty  lay,  it  is  characteristic 
of  him  that,  despite  travel  difficulties,  he  arrived  in  Ptilladelphia 
before  the  day  set  for  the  opening  iof  the  Convention,  though  many 
of  his  colleagues  gave  tbe  condition  of  tbe  roads  as  excuse  for 
their  late  arrival.  I 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  study  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Conven- 
tion, or  the  process  by  which  a  Constitution  was  at  length  evolved 
for  submission  to  the  States.  Wqat  concerns  us  today  is  the  role 
played  by  Wasliington  in  its  delll>trations.  Its  actions  were  secret; 
and  he  so  far  respected  this  rule  that  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
doings  in  his  diary,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  his  part  is  only  frag- 
mentary: and  yet.  even  so.  bis  aominating  influence  stands  out 
clearly.  ] 

Of  course,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Convention.  Who 
else  should  dispute  the  position  with  him?  As  presiding  oflttcer.  ho 
naturally  took  little  part  in  the  I  debates;  that  was  the  work  of 
Madison,  King.  Hamilton,  and  the  rest.  But  unquestionably  he 
was  in  constant  informal  conference  with  the  delegates,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  his  influence  was  not  profound.  Away 
back  in  tbe  days  of  the  secondlContlnental  Congress,  tbe  fiery 
«  Patrick  Henry  had  said  of  liim,  "When  you  speak  of  solid  opinion 
and  sound  Judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  upon  that  fioor."  ^ow  much  greater  must  he  have 
appeared  to  those  who  had  watch^  him  wring  victory  from  defeat 
in  the  years  that  had  tried  men's  $ouls. 

Students  of  the  Convention  analyze  its  achievements,  and  at- 
tribute this  or  that  part  of  the 
man  or  King.     No  doubt  these 
the  authorities  on  constitutional 
in  drafting  and  amending.     An 
quietly  without  tumult  or  ora 
t^hat  calm,  strong  character,  see 


;ult  to  Madison  or  Wilson.  Sher- 

more  than  Washington,  were 

w,  and  as  such,  were  competent 

yet  behind  them   all,   working 

y.  we  can  feel  the  presence  of 

g  always  harmony  and  smooth- 


ing out  friction,  till  at  last  the  (eemlngly  Impossible  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  draft  was  perfectedj  on  which  nearly  all  were  agreed. 
It  is  a  wonderful  Instance  of  the  triumph  of  sheer  character;  and 
whatever  the  contribution  of  any  other  man.  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  without  the  cement  of  confidence  in 
Washington  that  bound  all  toge  her.  "Prom  the  perusal  of  the 
records  of  the  period, "  says  one  ivriter.  "we  rise  with  amazement 
at  the  unshaken  patience,  modtration,  and  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  Washlngtor  wrote  to  Lafayette,  little  short 
of  a  miracle  that  the  delegates  from  so  many  different  States 
•  •  •  should  unite  in  forming  a  system  of  national  government 
so  little  liable  to  well-founded  objjctions." 

But  his  work  was  not  yet  don«.  Great  as  was  the  achievement 
of  attaining  agreement  In  the  Convention,  the  problem  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States  offered  still  Igreater  difficulties.  Again  there 
began  the  patient,  untiring  stream  of  correspondence — letters  to 
leading  men  of  all  the  13  Statesj  letters  to  his  old  officers,  letters 
to  all  who  might  have  influence  In  obtaining  popular  approval  for 
the  new  measure. 

Despite  the  bitter  opposition  and  the  flood  of  articles  and  pam- 
phlets tliat  denounced  the  "tyrartay"  of  the  proposed  government, 
he  remained  calmly  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome.  He  watched  the 
proceedings  in  the  several  States,  fconvlnced,  as  he  wrote  one  corre- 
spondent, "that  there  is  no  alteriiatlve  between  the  adoption  of  it 
and  anarchy,"  and  confident  that  ihe  sound  Judgment  of  the  people 
he  knew  so  well  would  recognize  this.  Delaware  led  the  way;  and 
when,  in  June  of  1788.  New  Hampshire  was  the  eighth  State  to  fol- 
low, success  was  assured.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  New  York 
fell  Into  line,  and  when  the  ne\«(  Government  was  set  up  In  the 
following  year  Rhode  Island  alonejstiU  stood  out. 

The  years  of  war  that  lay  behind  had  been  heroic  and  decisive- 
the  years  to  public  office  that  liy  ahead  were  full  of  trials  and 
barassments,  as  well  as  honors;  but  perhaps  there  were  no  years 
of  aU  ttiat  great  life  more  important  in  their  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Nation  than  these!  in  which  his  character  and  his 
influence  brought  tbe  blessing  ^f  imion  to  a  divided  and  dis- 
tracted people.  I 

As  there  could  be  no  question  t^o  should  preside  over  the  Con- 
vention, £o  there  could  be  none  al  to  the  first  President  under  tbe 
new  Constitution.  His  own  reluctince  was  no  match  for  th«»  xmani- 
mous  voice  of  the  people.  And  i>  there  came  the  April  day.  Just 
!^°^^^  y®*"  *«°'  '*^"  ^  *^^^'  on  tbe  balcony  of  Federal  Hall, 
in  WaU  Street.  New  York,  looking  down  on  a  crowd  that  filled 
the  narrow  street  as  far  as  eye  cduld  see  on  either  hand  and  ex- 
terided  away  down  Broad  Street  before  him.  At  his  side  stood 
Bobert  Livingston,  chancellor  of  tl  le  SUte  of  New  York.    And  there. 
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his  hand  raised  to  heaven,  he  uttered  for  the  first  time  that  oatb 
Which  the  repetitions  of  150  years  have  invested  with  an  Increasing 
sanctity:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  falthfuUy  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  wiU,  to  tbe  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  so  help  me  God." 

For  8  years  more  he  served  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  saw  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  put  Into  practice  and  helped. 
despite  all  factious  opposition,  to  begin  the  welding  of  the  former 
colonies  into  one  united  people  capable  of  holding  Its  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  When  he  refused  to  retain  that  power 
longer,  and  laid  down  the  burden  of  his  office,  he  gave  to  the 
country,  in  his  Farevrell  Address,  his  considered  Judgment  of  the 
experience  so  far  accumulated,  and  his  counsels  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  In  the  future.    In  it  he  said: 

"Toward  the  preservation  of  yo\ir  Government  and  the  perma- 
nency of  jrour  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite  not  only  tliat  you 
steadily  discotintenance  Irregtilar  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  ycu  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Innova- 
tion upon  its  principles,  however  speciovis  the  pretexts.  One  method 
of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  altera- 
tions which  wlU  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine what  cannot  l>e  directly  overthrown." 

Since  those  words  were  uttered  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has 
passed.  The  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  when  democracy  be- 
came the  fashion.  One  coimtry  after  another,  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New,  adopted  the  parliamentary  form  of  government,  and 
many  of  them  modeled  their  constitutions  more  or  less  directly  on 
ova  own  For  the  United  States  it  was  a  period  of  expansion  and. 
in  the  main,  of  prosperity.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  easy  to 
be  loyal  to  democratic  institutions  and  there  were  few  to  question 
the  proposition  that  we  had  evolved  the  most  perfect  system  of 
government  known  to  man. 

How  all  that  has  changed  today.  Democracy,  that  seemed  to  our 
fathers  enthroned  forever,  has  its  back  to  the  wall  and  is  fighting 
for  its  very  life.  One  country  after  another  is  starting  new  theories 
of  government,  and  others  that  were  never  democracies  in  more 
than  name  are  dropping  the  pretense.  Democracy  is  not  an  easy 
form  of  government;  it  calls  for  intelligence  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  Its  processes  often  seem  slow  and 
unwieldy  Dictators  can  cut  red  tape  and  move  swifUy  to  their 
objectives  and  many  of  their  subjects  have  only  pity  for  those  of 
us  who  stm  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  forms  of  constitu- 
tional procedure.  ^  ^  ^  .  .  .  ^^ 
In  such  a  world  as  that  we  see  about  us  today,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Shall  we  stirrender?  Surrender  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  say  that  the  Constitution  is  out  of  date,  that  it  has  bad 
its  day,  and  must  yield  to  newer  methods? 

Or  do  we  really  believe  that  it  contains  certain  principles  of 
human  relationship  which  belong  to  no  one  age  but  are  the  state- 
ment of  eternal  truths,  as  Important  to  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  today  as  they  were  in  Washington's  day?  If  we 
do  indeed  believe  this,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
belief  We  must  recall  the  world  again  to  the  principle  of  himaan 
brotherhood,  to  tbe  right  of  minorities  to  protection,  to  tbe  pre- 
dominance of  law  over  the  capricious  nUe  of  despots. 

It  is  easy  for  our  young  people  to  be  led  astray  by  the  new 
theories  that  come  to  xis  from  alien  lands.  It  la  characteristic  of 
youth  to  be  crusaders,  to  seek  some  cause  to  work  for.  Can  we 
not  bring  them  to  see  our  American  form  of  goveriunent  as  the 
world  saw  it  when  it  was  new.  as  a  cause  worthy  of  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  zeal?  Amid  the  crashing  of  empires,  and  the  fading  of 
democracies  will  they  not  seize  and  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
American  democracy  as  being  still  what  Washington  called  it.  "a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair"? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  open  attack;  all  still  render  lip  service 
to  the  Constitution.  But  it  Is  rather  the  method  of  laxity  and 
boring  from  within  that  Washington  so  clearly  foresaw  when  he 
spoke  of  effecting  alterations  tix  its  forms  "which  wUl  Impair  the 
energy  of  the  system  and  thus  xmdermlne  what  cannot  be  directly 
overthrown."  ^  ^  ,         ..  . 

Our  papers  and  our  radio  bring  us  news  of  happenings  tlmnigh- 
out  tbe  world  within  a  few  hours.  We  see  strife  and  injustice 
stalking  abroad;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  we  should 
remain  indifferent.  We  have  societies  and  conunittees  among  tis 
championing  aU  sorts  of  causes  throughout  the  world;  and  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  our  Government  should  exert  its  influence 
on  behalf  of  whoever  is  the  victim  of  oppression.  But  xmfortu- 
nately,  governments  are  not  like  hidlvlduals.  If  I  choose  to  play 
Sir  Galahad,  that  ts  my  own  affair;  if  I  take  sides  in  another  s 
quarrel  it  is  my  personal  prerogative.  But  a  government  is  in 
the  position  of  a  trustee  for  its  people,  and  must  be  very  cweful 
how  It  Jeopardizes  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  however  good  the 
cause.  Furthermore,  influence  in  world  affairs  rests.  In  the  last 
analysis,  on  force;  and  we  shall  only  make  ourselves  a  laughing- 
stock if  we  attempt  to  preach  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  support 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

Washington,  and  those  who  worked  with  hhn.  were  not  «m- 
cerned  to  reform  the  world,  but  to  Insure  happiness  and  well- 
being  to  their  own  people;  and  yet  their  Influence  on  world 
thought  and  world  destiny  has  been  beyond  all  calculating.  The 
greatest  contribution  that  we,  the  American  people  can  make  to 
a  troubled  and  weary  world  today,  is  to  set  our  own  house  in  order, 
and  to  give  to  other  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  free  people,  moving 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner,  under  tbe  processes  provided  by 


our  Consttitutlon.  toward  solving  the  problems  of  this  new  age,  and 
insuring  to  every  individual  wb.o  Uvea  under  our  flag  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  to  shape  our  course  still,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Washington 
in  the  beginning,  toward  tbe  "consistency,  stability,  and  dignity* 
of  the  Union. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  23, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  NAPIER  DYER  FEBRUARY  12.  1939 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recxmo,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered over  the  radio  on  February  12,  1939,  by  Hon.  John 
Napier  Dyer,  of  Evansville,  Ind.: 

When  40,000,000  good,  red-blooded  American  citisens  are  hungry, 
lack  necessary  clothing,  and  sleep  in  houses  with  leaky  roofs  and 
worn  floors,  it  is  about  time  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
I  listened  in  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  hearing  before  the  Monopolies 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  Washington,  and  I  heard  an  eminent 
research  engineer,  the  leading  one  in  the  country,  say  that  with 
men,  money,  and  materials  in  abundance,  some  way  should  be 
found  to  avert  the  economic  disaster  with  wiiicb  we  aie  Immediately 

confronted.  

My  contacts  with  the  top  men  of  Industry  In  the  past  6  weeks 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial  leaders  have  but  alight 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agricultural  buying  power  to 
prosperity  to  their  stockholders  and  to  their  workers.  In  years  gone 
by  industrial  leaders  gave  thought  only  to  their  stockholders,  but 
the  march  of  progress  and  recent  events  have  convinced  these 
leaders  that  the  prosperity  of  their  workers  is  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  stockholders — these  two  now  are  business  twins. 
One  cannot  prosper  without  the  other's  prosperity. 

Speaking  of  hungry  mouths,  my  attention  is  directed  to  aa 
excellent  study  made  by  Hazel  K.  Stlebling.  senior  food  eoononiist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Mcdora 
M  Ward,  assistant  economist  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
In  1933  the  Department  of  Agricxiitvire  published  thU  study  as 
CircvQar  No.  296,  in  wlilch  were  given  figures  showing  the  needs  at 
the  people  for  food,  based  upon  four  classifications  of  diet,  namely: 
(a)  Restricted  diets  for  emergency  use;  (b)  adequate  diets  at  min- 
imum cost;  (c)  adequate  diets  at  moderate  cost;  (d)  liberal  diets. 
I  will  not  go  into  details  of  the  classifications  of  these  various 

diets If   mterested   you  can   get  them   from   the  Department   of 

Agricultiu-e — but  you  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  know  that  if 
we  were  to  feed  the  American  people  a  liberal  diet,  especially  the 
40  000.000  hungry  ones,  to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled  in 
this  land  of  ours  so  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  elements  of 
foodstuffs,  it  would  require  71  percent  increased  production  of 
beef  cattle.  152  percent  increased  production  of  veal  calves.  187 
percent  Increased  production  of  hogs.  85i<4  percent  increased  pro- 
duction of  sheep  and  lambs.  *ev^  percent  Increased  production  o* 
poultry   73%  percent  Increased  production  of  dairy  cattle. 

Surely  oiu  people,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  are  entitled  to  a  Uberal 
d'et  In  order  to  Justify  a  mistaken  agrlciiltxiral  poUcy  of  re- 
stricted production,  must  they  be  denied  adequate  food  require- 
ments? 

Surely  a  policy  which  advocates  and  puts  into  effect  tbe  opening 
of  the  doors  of  our  American  markets  for  the  sale  of  competitive 
foreign  foodstuffs  to  a  value  of  $1,500,000,000  annually  and  at  tbe 
same  time  advocates  the  destruction  of  food  crops  by  plowing 
under  and  the  curtailment  of  production  by  the  limiting  of  acreage 
is  a  vicious  policy. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  country  never  have  we  dumped  a 
bushel  of  wheat  into  the  ocean.  Every  bushel  has  been  wnsumed 
either  at  home  or  used  to  feed  the  hungry  in  some  pert  of  the 
world.  Of  com.  it  is  true  in  places  remote  from  the  market  some 
bushels  were  burned  because  com  became  cheaper  than  coal  for 
fuel,  but  outside  of  this  incident,  there  is  no  record  where  com  has 
beeri  destroyed  in  order  to  dispose  o*  ^^  ^  ^  ..  ,^,.  ,„^,^ 
The  American  people  themselves  can  absorb  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  our  agricultural  fields  and  with  the  widening  development 
of  industrial  uses  for  the  products  of  the  farm*— Just  add  10  per- 
cent of  industrial  alcohol  to  our  motor  fuels  and  you  wiU  get  a 
better  fuel  and  consume  the  products  of  30.000.000  farm  acres 
The  time  is  approaching  when  the  prophesy  of  James  J.  HiU  wUl 
come  to  pass.  He  said.  "America  wUl  see  the  time  when  her  a^- 
cultural  ^ucuon  will  not  feed  tbe  teeming  mlUlons  of  ber 
population." 
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It  la  well  to  emphasize  the  statement  I  made  In  the  be^nnlng — 
that  one-third  of  the  people  are  Ill-fed,  iU-clotbed.  and  Ill-housed. 
The  problem  which  confronts  the  leaders  of  our  Oovemment  Is 
to  put  together  the  tliree  factors  of  men.  money,  and  materials 
to  provide  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  our  people.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accomplished  by  political  logrolling.  It  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  brains  and  intelligence  of  men 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  when  •  great  Industry  is  in 
distress,  the  leaders  of  that  Industry  call  Into  conference  the  best 
brains  which  money  can  buy  to  analyze  the  situation  and  to  make 
recommendations  wblcb  wUl  put  tbe  Industry  on  Its  feet  and 
make  It  successful. 

The  situation  today  requires  something  more  than  political 
aptltiide,  although  the  problem  It  entirely  a  legislative  one.  In 
Congress  there  are  at  present  18  bills  to  correct  agricultural  In- 
equalities. Some  one  of  these  or  a  combination  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  agrlcultviral  order  out 
of  chaos.  It  has  been  inx>ven  abundantly  that  the  i>olicy  of 
scarcity  will  never  produce  prosperity  and  the  present  agricultural 
scheme  of  creating  scarcity  and  paying  farmers  gratuities  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  not  producing  will  result  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
Treasury  and  ruin  for  the  farmers. 

Conditions  have  changed  radically  In  recent  years  since  the  World 
War.  In  the  early  days  of  thla  country's  existence  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  production  of  our  fields 
to  bring  to  us  the  gold  with  which  we  might  purchase  the  goods  of 
foreign  Industries.  Since  the  war  we  have  become  the  greatest 
Industrial  and  creditor  nation.  We  no  longer  need  the  products 
of  foreign  factories  and  so  the  conditions  have  become  reversed, 

Id,  greedy  for  dollars,  some  American  manufacturers,  seeking  to 
gain  an  tmfair  share  of  wealth,  strive  to  sell  an  excessive  part  of 
their  products  in  foreign  markets.  In  order  to  do  that  we  must 
buy  from  the  foreigners  and.  of  necessity,  we  must  buy  their  agri- 
cultural products  In  exchange  for  oux  Industrial  products  because 
principal  manufacturing  Industries  are  protected  by  a  very  high 
tariff. 

When  you  know  that  the  total  of  our  exports  never  exceed  9  per- 
cent of  our  total  production,  and  that  oxii  domestic  requirements 
are  91  percent  or  more  of  our  total  domestic  production,  you  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  America  to  the  best  market  in  the  world 
for  Americana. 

n«e  trade  never  has  produced  satisfactory  results  in  any  nation 
which  has  tried  It.  Our  United  States  has  become  the  richest 
nation  m  the  world  under  a  system  which  protects  our  labor  and 
our  Industry,  and  which  mtist  now  be  made  to  protect  our  agri- 
culture more  effectively. 

A  certain  degree  of  reciprocity  In  foreign  trade  Is  entirely  essen- 
tial because  there  are  many  things  which  we  in  America  do  not 
produce  and  which  we  use  in  very  large  quantities.  Coffee,  tea, 
■pices,  rubber,  and  a  few  others  are  things  which  cannot  be  grown 
to  America  and  we  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
of  supply,  but  what  Jtwtlflcatlon  can  anybody  offer  for  the  Im- 
portation of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  almost  our  entire  supply  of 
canned  me«t«  and  mllllona  of  dollars  of  hog  products  from  foreign 
countries. 

I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  If  we  would  feed  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  liberal  diet  It  wovild  require  an  increased  domestic 
production  of  more  than  150  percent  of  hogs  and  cattle  alone. 

Stirely  nothing  can  be  gained  except  the  destruction  of  our 
America  by  the  persistency  of  those  who  seek  to  foster  peace  and 
good  will  by  sacrlflclng  the  American  agricultural  producer  In  the 
Interest  of  the  foreign  farmer.  Let  me  tell  you.  good  people,  the 
moment  a  black  cloud  appears  upon  the  horizon  in  international 
relationships,  the  countries  whose  good  will  we  fostered  will  sacri- 
flce  the  good  will  and  we  will  be  left  bereft  of  the  facilities  for 
production  to  meet  a  condition  which  cannot  be  met  overnight. 
Far  better  for  us  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  continued  in- 
creased production  of  all  of  oiu-  great  raw  material  resources  to 
sell  them  to  American  consumers  and  to  a  world  which  needs 
them  to  create  a  vast  volume  of  business  which  will  force  us  into 
a  condition  of  prosperity  that  will  tax  the  facilities  of  the  Nation 
to  supply  the  need5  and  the  wants  of  the  American  people  for 
every  conceivable  thing  they  might  require  in  our  great  democracy. 

America  flrst — com.  wheat,  and  cotton  are  needed  in  abundance. 
Ten  million  people  sleep  on  boards  and  shucks,  and  we  have 
11,000,000  bales  of  surplus  cotton  which  we  are  taught  to  look  upon 
as  a  peril,  while  it  is  a  God-given  asset  to  succor  the  needy.  A 
part  of  this  cotton  can  be  converted  Into  mattresses  to  give 
10.000.000  people  comfortable  sleep.  Forty  million  people  need 
Clothing.  Some  of  these  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  can  be  con- 
verted into  clothing  to  clothe  the  naked  bodies  of  American  citi- 
Bens.  Forty  million  people  need  food,  and  the  surplus  of  our  wheat 
and  corn  will  melt  away  like  the  snowball  in  the  proverbial  hot 
place  when  we  will  have  supplied  the  liberal  diet  so  essential  to 
tbe  hunsn  welfare  of  these  40.000.000  people. 

Let  America  be  flrst  for  American  agrlcultttre  and  American 
Industry,  and  when  we  will  have  recognized  the  Importance  of 
destroying  the  connection  which  fixes  the  price  of  our  agriculttuul 
commodities  to  a  wcx-ld  price  basis  in  the  Interest  of  foreign  farm- 
ers and  will  have  established  an  American  price  for  American  raw 
products  we  will  have  done  that  which  will  create  an  American 
buying  power  to  consume  the  products  of  Industry,  to  create  em- 
ployment for  labor,  and  return  America  to  a  realm  of  proeperity 
never -before  reached  in  the  hutory  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inclvid^  the  following  address  which 
was  delivered  last  night  by  tie  gentleman  from  Montana 

[Mr.  THORKKLSONl: 

Mr.  Chairman,  brother  Masons,  and  guests,  here  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  who  established  thj  United  States  of  America  and 
in  this  historic  place  I  shall,  as  others  have  before  me.  lift  the 
curtain  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  conunemorate  a  worthy  master. 
Nothing  that  I  may  say  tonight  can  add  more  reverence  for  Presi- 
dent Washington  than  he  now  holi  Ls  in  the  heart  of  every  patriotic 
American. 

We  who  are  here  cannot  add  to  lis  greatness,  but  Instead  to  our 
own  by  adhering  to  his  advice.  '.  shall,  therefore,  put  aside  the 
turmoil  of  today  as  I  walk  hand  1 1  hand  with  the  past. 

One  himdred  and  sixty-three  years  ago  a  harassed  peopla 
declared: 

"When  in  the  course  of  hximan  events  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  politic  il  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  '  rhich  the  laws  of  Natiu^  and  of 
Natxire's  God  entitle  them,  a  de<  ent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  shoul(  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation." 

So  came  into  being  the  Declarati  m  of  Independence.  July  4.  1T76. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  decl  iration  were  the  denial  of  certain 
Inalienable  rights — "to  life,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  small  nucleus  of  men  and  worn  en  desired  nothing  mcs'e  than  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  so  they  and  their  children  could  be  free. 

Ck)mplainingly  they  said:  "Whrn  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
iisurpations.  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov«riunent  and  provide  new  guards 
for  their  own  security."  | 

In  order  to  be  clearly  uuderstooKl  and  fair,  they  said.  'Xet  facts 
be  submitted  to  a  candid  world."  And  here  they  are:  He  has  made 
Judges  dependent  upon  his  will  alone;  he  has  erected  a  multitude 
of  offices  and  sent  here  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people:  he 
has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to 
QUI  Constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  bis  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  wcx-ld.  for  impoeliig  taxes  on  us  without  our  con- 
sent, and  altering  fundamentally  jthe  forms  of  oiu*  governments. 
These  and  many  other  grievances  Iraiused  separation  frtxn  England. 

Oiu'  forefathers  had  lived  imdet  tyrannical  and  despotic  rulers 
for  many  centuries.  They  had  sufl^red  and  bled  vmder  the  despot's 
whip.  They  were  familiar  with  the  dictator's  Iron  hand,  and  knew 
it  dealt  nothing  but  misery  and  suffering  to  all  people.  They  had 
suffered  from  and  by  religious  peri  ecu tion.  They  had  been  victims 
of  intolerable  tithes  and  taxes,  enforced  by  the  grinding  wheel  of 
the  politician.  They  had  not  onl]'  been  subject  to  persecution  by 
the  state  but  to  greater  persecutioi  by  the  church  itself.  Sviffering 
beyond  himian  endurance  had  been  inflicted  upon  them,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  transit  to  penal  colonies.  From  this  tortvire  their 
only  relief  was  in  death,  but  their  hope  was  to  reach  new  lands  In 
which  they  could  enjoy  the  dlvin«j  right  of  human  beings— to  live 
in  freedom  and  happiness  with  thmr  own. 

This  great  desire  fovmd  expresjon  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is,  in  realltyL  the  ultimate  desire  of  a  people 
embodied  in  a  fiindamental  or  biisic  law  in  wliich  they  select  a 
government  for  the  general  welfafe  of  themselves  and  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  So,  as  the  people  spoke  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, or  Congress,  151  years  bgo.  I  speak  again  tonight. 

THE    PCOPLS'S  INSTBUanONS   TO   CONGRESS 

This  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Jnlted  States,  and  it  Is  for  your 
guide  and  for  the  people's  prote:tion  against  Government  folly 
and  political  greed.  Oiu-  Nation's  security  is  assiued  by  adhering 
to  It.  National  disintegration  Is  certainly  assured  by  departure 
from  it.  Be  faithfxU  to  yourself  atod  to  your  people  in  preserving, 
protecting,  and  in  defense  of  It— so  the  Nation  will  always  be  seciu-e. 

You  men  in  Congress  are  elected  to  represent  us.  and  we  hold  you 
accountable  for  the  Nation's  safety.  We  have  delegated  certain 
pcwer  to  you.  but  we  have  reserve4  the  greater  rights  and  power  to 
ourselves.    You  must  not  exceed  th^  power  we  have  given  to  you,  «rx1 
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you  must  not  disparage  the  rights  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves.  If 
any  question  arises  as  to  understanding,  let  the  Constitution  be  your 
guide,  for  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  Nation's  safety. 

So  spoke  a  people  to  Congress  151  years  past.  It  is  now  time 
for  us  to  take  stock  and  charge  errors  to  those  responsible — to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

RIGHTS    RESESVTD     BT    THE     PEOPLB 

The  tenth  amendment  reserves  all  power  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  that  is  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  ninth 
amendment  is  a  warning  to  Congress  and  others  not  to  look  upon 
tbe  people's  rights  lightly.  .     ..      -^    _*.... 

If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  benefit  of  such  doubt  must  be  given  to  the  people,  the 
owners  of  it.  Failure  of  Congress  to  adhere  to  these  two  amendments 
can  only  end  in  disintegration  and  ultimate  destruction  of  a 
republican  form  of  government — such  as  ours. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  States  reserve  the  right  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  of  all  business  within  the  State,  and  the  people 
reserve  the  right  to  cerate  such  business  free  from  competition 
with  city,  cotmty.  State,  or  Federal  Government.  This  is  only  just 
and  right,  for  inasmuch  as  business  is  paying  the  total  government 
expenses,  the  right  to  earn  must  not  be  destroyed  by  government 
competition. 

When  Congrees  allows  Federal  Invasion  of  the  States  and  Oov- 
emment ownership  of  business  it  has  betrayed  the  people.  In  the 
passing  of  the  last  private  business  enterprise  to  Federal  owner- 
ship the  conversion  of  popular  government  to  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment is  complete  and  Congress  is  no  longer  needed. 

WHAT  POWER   HAS  CONGRESS? 

Article  I  section  1:  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives."  This  is  aU  legUlative 
power  granted  to  Congress  and  no  more.  Congress  has  no  right  to 
transfer  this  power  to  anyone  or  to  enact  legislation  which  re- 
Btrlcts  or  deprives  the  people  of  their  rights.  Congress  or  anyone 
else  has  no  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution  upon  previotis 
decisions  but  must  instead  rely  for  instrucUon  upon  the  ConsU- 

tutlon  itself.  ^     ,        ...,. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  Congress  having  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  legislation  should  at  least  possess  the 
ability  to  determine  if  It  Is  constitutional. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  up  to  section  8  deals  to  great 
extent  with  organization  and  regulation.  I  shall  not  speak  of 
that  tonight  but  pass  on  to  issues  of  greater  Importance  to  us. 
In  section  8  begins  enumerations  of  certain  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shaU  be  vuiiform  throughout  the 
United  States."  ^     ,  ^      „     * 

In  this  section  power  is  delegated  to  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  Such  power  of  taxation  may  be  assumed  to  permit  the 
levying  of  taxes  on  Incomes,  salaries,  tax-exempt  bonds,  and 
securities.  However,  if  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  exception  may  be  made  as  Congress  believes  advisable. 
Congress  must  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  "general  welfare"  means 
lor  all  the  States  and  not  for  any  particular  State  or  group  of 

l^e  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  debts  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  considered  apart 
from  military  defense  and  general  welfare,  because  It  is  incor- 
poated  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  which,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  commercial  or  economic  defense  and  commercial  and 
economic  welfare.  Inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  duUes.  tariffs,  and 
payments  of  debts.  .    ,        .  ., 

I  believe  I  am  further  justified  in  this  opinion  becatise  the 
next  paragraph  is  to  borrow  money  and  the  third  is,  I  quote: 
"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral Stites  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  This  gives  POwer  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  or  trade  between  different  places  while 
in  transit  The  power  is  also  given  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  '"'^ich  is  in  reality  a 
greater  power  than  that  of  regulating  commerce  among  the  States 
Such  p^er  of  regulation  may  be  assumed  to  co^P^"^  ^^^^  °' 
transfeV  either  on  land  or  water.  It  does  not.  however  K^ve  Con- 
gress  the  right  to  step  within  and  regulate  the  capital  structure 
of  a  private  business  within  a  SUte.  ««„.„.^.  .-iv^  --t«h 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  power  Is  given  to  Congress  T>t>  ^»^b- 
llsh  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  "f Worn  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout   the  United   States.      This  I 

shaU  not  dlsctiss  tonight.  „,.^„„>, .  ."rr.  nr,in 

It  is.  however,  my  desire  to  discuss  the  next  parapaph.  "To  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin.  Ttoe 
power  to  coin  money  is  not  disputed.  The  power  to  regulate  the 
Value  of  our  money  and  of  foreign  coin  admits  that  value  exists. 
The  internationally  recognized  standard  cf  value  is  ^^  »o  regti- 
latlon  of  value  refers  to  that  and  nothing  else.  When  gold  is 
removed  as  standard  of  security  for  money,  nothing  of  value  is  left 

^^•nfe  cSstft^tion  also  gives  power  to  CongreaB"to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting;  to  establish  post  cffl<«8  "^d  post 
roads:  to  promote  the  progress  of  science;  to  consUtute  tribunals 
Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court."  _      »  w„*  r-^^.^^^ 

Congress,  of  course,  has  the  power  "to  declare  war  but  Cou^eu 
cannot  alvk-ay»  control  and  maintain  peace,  ao  it  becomes  the  duty 


of  Congress  to  maintain  sufficient  military  forces  to  assure  peace. 
Realizing  the  danger  of  unpreparedness.  the  ConstlluUon  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  Congress  "to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces:  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insiurections. 
and  repel  invasions:  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia."  These  powers  are  very  important  for  the 
common  military  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
I  mention  this  as  a  contrast  to  the  economic  defense  and  general 
welfare.  Money  expended  for  military  defense  is  for  the  general 
welfare  for  the  United  States. 

Finally.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  make  aU  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or  officer 
thereof."  ^.^    ^.        , 

It  Is  also  well  to  bear  In  mind,  the  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  set  aside  or  appropriate  any  amount  of  money  except  as 
provided  for  in  article  I.  section  9:  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  laws, 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State  from  making 
"anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 
The  necessity  for  amendments,  from  and  including  the  eleventh. 
Is  questionable.  Some  of  them  are  not  required;  and  one.  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  was  distinctly  harmful  not  only  to  the 
Constitution  but  to  the  Nation. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  can  easUy 
be  destroyed  by  too  many  amendmenU.  because  they  create  antago- 
nism and  confusion.  _ 

As  points  for  comparison,  I  quote  article  m,  section  2:  Tne 
Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  In  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shaU  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction:  to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party:  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State; 
between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  be- 
tween a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  sUtes,  citizens, 
or  subjects."  ,  .    .. 

Now.  the  eleventh  amendment:  "The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  m  law 
or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state."  This  amendment  is  slightly  confusing,  par- 
ticularly m  its  exclusion  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  States. 
One  would  rather  think  that  in  controversies  with  foreign  sub- 
jects the  Supreme  Court  would  preside. 

The  twelfth  amendment  changed  the  original  system  of  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  could  have  been  corrected  without  a 
constitutional  amendment.  ..„*,-  .,« 

The  thirteenth  amendment,  the  antislavery  amendment.  U  un- 
necessary,  because    the    Constitution    admits    equality    among    aU 

In   article  I.  section  8.  paragraph  4.   Congress  has  the  power 
"To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization."  and  article  4. 
section  2   states  that:  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entlUea 
to  all  prl'vUeges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
In  these  words,  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  slavery  but 

provides  Instead  for  freedom  and  equality.  

The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  «x.  creed,  race, 
or  color    so   it   may   therefore   be   assumed   that   the   thirteenth, 
fourteenth   fifteenth,  and  nineteenth  amendments  were  not  really 
needed     I  quote,  amendment  10:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United   States   by   the   Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by   it   to   the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  P*pPJe- 
It  follows,  therefore,   the  words  "or  to   the  people"  Include  all 
himian  beings  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  quote  another  example  of  legal  conflict: 
Section  8.  paragraph  1:   "Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes."     For  comparison,  I  quote: 

Amendment  16:  "Congress  shaU  have  power  to  lay  and  coUect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sixteenth  amendment  does  not  allow 
greater  taxing  power  to  Congress  than  it  had  in  article  I.  section  8. 
The  sixteenth  amendment,  however,  makes  it  almost  obligatory 
upon  Congress  to  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  whether  they  be  tax 
exempt  or  not.  I  speak  of  this  simply  as  a  point  of  interest,  for 
I  still  hold  that  the  amendments  were  not  needMl  and  that  no 
other  amendments  should  be  Uicorporated  in  the  Constitution. 

In  closing  I  cannot  help  from  reminding  you  that  multitudinous 
laws  create  a  legal  despotism  which  Is  destructl.^  to  fr«  govern- 
ments It  was  state  and  church  laws  that  brought  about  the 
inquisition  and  persecution  in  the  early  ages.  Legal  fanaticism  U 
more  destructive  to  liberty  and  freedom  than  foreign  wars.  Costly 
irresponsible  legislation  is  breaking  the  back  of  business  today 
and  will  if  continued,  end  in  strife.  We  need  revision  and  the 
elimination  of  all  laws  which  are  not  constitutional  or  wh  cto  do 
not  come  within  the  Constitution  Itself.  Then,  and  not  untU  then. 
will  a  true  republican  democracy  rule. 

Our  trouble  today  U  not  due  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  Consti- 
tution but  is  instead  due  to  the  indifference  to  it.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself  is  of  greater  value  today  than  It  was  when  drafted,  ana 
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U  the  conditions  which  led  to  tt«  creation  coiild  be  reenacted,  the 
■azne  Instrument  would  come  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  O^nfltitutlon  provides  all  necessary  basic 
principles  upon  which  Justice  can  be  found  and  rights  established, 
■o  perpetuation  cf  free  government  can  be  maintained  only  If  wo 
walk  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  support  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  my  desire  to  warn  the  American  people  that  if  they  do  not 
teaist  upon  Congress  enacting  legislation  that  is  clearly  within  the 
Constitution,  end  if  they  do  not  Insist  upon  having  laws  rejaealed 
which  are  now  clearly  xmconstltutional.  posterity  will  pay  for  their 
mistakes.  It  la  also  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  see  that 
the  Supreme  Court  take  coRnizance  of  the  Constitution  and  render 
Its  decisions  not  upon  previous  decisions,  but  definitely  upon  offl 
witliln  the  Coostitutlon  itself. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  23. 1939 


RKSOLimON  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Indiana: 

Whereas  In  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life  the  people  of  the  entire 
world  are  worried  and  grief  stricken  with  war  and  the  nunors  of 
war:  and 

Whereas  how  well  do  we  remember  the  World  War,  as  it  was 
waged  to  msLke  the  world  "safe  for  democracy"  with  its  trail  of 
sickness,  disease,  death,  and  distress;  and 

Whereas  we  also  remember  that  the  World  War  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  world-wide  depression,  which  we  are  still  in 
today:  and 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  armistice  was 
rtgned  that  the  Old  World,  with  Its  dictators,  despots,  and  tyrants 
have  not  kept  the  countries  of  Europe  In  turmoil  and  revolution, 
«zul  have  not  sought  to  draw  the  outside  world  into  their  troubles; 
and 

Whereas  this  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Eighty-first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  is  convinced  and  fully  be- 
Ueve  that  we  in  Indiana  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  cur  own 
affairs  and  keep  our  nose  out  of  the  other  fellow's  business,  and 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  American  principles  and  American 
Government;  and 

Whereas  we  are  in  the  faith  that  George  Washington  was  correct 
Vhen  he  advised  against  foreign  entanglements  in  any  form;  and 

Whereas  as  Americans  we  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all 
of  Us  applications  and  to  preptare  for  defense  at  home  and  not  for 
conflict  on  foreign  shores:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  house  of  representatives  now  goes  on  record 
as  opposing  entanglements  with  foreign  countries  or  going  to  war 
on  foreign  shores,  and  that  we  stand  for  peace  with  the  world 
first,  last,  and  always,  and  that  if  war  becomes  necessary  it  shall 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  own  firesides,  our  fami- 
Ues  and  loved  ones  at  home  and  not  abroad;  and  we  ask  our 
Indiana  congressional  delegation  at  Washington,  both  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate,  to  support  the 
principlea  that  we  advocate  In  this  resolution,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  mailed  by  the  chief  clerk  of  this  house  to  each 
IlMllana  Congressman  and  the  two  United  States  Senators  at  oiK:e. 


Lincoln  Protective  Club  of  Kentucky 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThtP'Sdajf.  February  23.  1939 


ADDRSSS   BY   HON.   J.   WILLIAM   DITTER.   OP   PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT  LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  FEBRUARY  11.  1939 


lir.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House  for  the  courtesy 
of  permitting  me  to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  therein 


the  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  William  Dittbr,  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Congresiional  Committee,  at  the  Lin- 
coln anniversary  dinner  of  the]  Lincoln  Protective  "Club  of 
Kentucky,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  11,  1939.  I  have  had  many  requests  from  people  of 
my  State  for  a  copy  of  this  speech,  and  no  speech  delivered 
m  Kentucky  by  any  Republican]  has  been  commented  on  to 
me  so  frequently  and  so  favoiably.  Congressman  Ditter 
paid  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to  Kentucky's  most  distinguished 
son,  the  Nation's  first  and  greatest  commoner,  the  masterful 
man  of  the  ages.  He  made  a  grett  plea  for  honesty  and  econ- 
omy in  Government,  and  true  Americanism.  It  is  a  sound 
presentation  of  American  principles,  coming  from  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  leaderi  of  the  RepuDlican  Party  in 
the  Nation. 
The  speech  is  as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  prlvUeg*  of  being  yova  guest  on  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Lticoln  Protective  Club  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  edd-ess  such  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. It  is  an  honor  to  have  i  part  in  paying  tribute  to  Ken- 
tucky's most  Illustrious  son,  Alfrat  am  Lincoln. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  "valley  (Jf  the  shadow  of  that  death  out 
of  which  the  life  of  America  rose,  degenerate  and  free."  the  sacred 
shrine  of  Valley  Forge.  I  can  appre<  late  the  prtde  which  Kentucky 
Justifiably  takes  In  having  borne  and  eradled  America's  most 
devoted  defender  of  its  faith,  its  most  courageous  champion  oX 
freedom. 

But  while  the  praise  of  Kentuck  r  is  still  on  my  lips,  may  I  in 
passing  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  that  company  of  valiant  Ken- 
tuckians  that.  In  spite  of  Federal  favors  and  "My  Dear  Alben" 
messages,  has  held  tenaciously  to  tie  faith  of  the  fathers,  march- 
ing to  the  polls,  casting  Republic!  in  ballots  and  sending  to  the 
Congress  as  Its  lone  apostle  to  pnach  a  sound  doctrine  another 
of  Kentucky's  able  sons,  John  Ro  bion.  May  God  protect  these 
fearless  sons  and  daughters  of  Ken  ucky,  and  may  they  follow  the 
Biblical  Injrmctlon  to  be  fruitful  a]  id  multiply. 

Then,  again,  I  would  be  remiss  wfre  I  to  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
gracious  hospltaUty  which  It  has  be<  n  our  privilege  to  enjoy  at  your 
hands.  It  has  both  in  form  and  lubstance  lived  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  Kentucky,  where  charning  women,  courteous  men.  and 
good  spirits  make  an  almost  irreslatlble  trio.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  warmth  of  yoiu-  welcome  and  the  graciousness  of  your  hosDl- 
tallty.  ^ 

We  gather  tonight  to  pay  tribi  te  to  a  great  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Nothing  we  say  can  add  i  o  the  luster  of  his  name  or  to 
the  worth  of  his  achievements.  ^  Ve  honor  ourselves  In  paying 
homage  to  his  memory.  It  will  be  t )  the  never-ending  glory  of  this 
magnificent  State  that  she  gave  hij  i  to  the  Nation.  It  will  be  to 
the  never-ending  glory  of  our  Nat  on  that  she  gave  him  to  the 
world.  In  all  the  history  of  mank  nd  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
and  Impressive  Instance  of  the  lowl  Iness  of  himiUlty  raised  to  the 
grandeur  of  greatness  than  in  the  llf  ;  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  man 
had  a  lowlier  birth.  In  that  rude  log  cabin  at  Hodgenville  this 
great  son  of  Kentucky  was  born  un<  er  circumstances  which  remind 
us  with  a  singular  poignancy  of  thi :  birth  of  another  in  a  manger 
at  Bethlehem,  and  from  the  fellows]  lip  of  their  humility  there  grew 
the  comradeship  of  ministry  as  the  troubled  soul  of  the  President 
In  his  hours  of  travail  and  anguish  vimed  to  the  assuring  presence 
of  the  Galilean  Master  for  comfort  a  ad  guidance. 

The  story  of  Lincoln  s  birth  and  xjyhood  has  been  recounted  so 
often  that  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it  again.  It  will  remain 
as  long  as  history  lasts  a  never-falling  Inspiration  to  those  who 
seek  to  climb  from  the  depths  of  privation  and  hardship  to  the 
attainment  of  their  ambitions  and  ideals.  That  story  proves  the 
worth  of  individual  liberty  under  oiir  American  system  of  equaUty 
of  opportunity.  It  is  the  thrlllinj;  adventixre  of  the  individual 
encouraged  by  competition  to  devel<  p  the  best  with  which  God  ha* 
endowed  him  in  body,  mind,  and  s  )lrlt. 

All  of  us  are  likewise  familiar  wltl  the  part  which  Lincoln  played 
In  the  preliminary  skirmishes  leadii  g  up  to  the  most  critical  hour 
in  oiir  Nation's  history,  the  hour  in  which  he  was  destined  to  take 
the  leading  role. 

We  pay  our  tribute  to  him  tonlg]  it  not  because  of  the  lowlineee 
of  his  birth,  not  because  of  the  rlgll  requirements  of  his  training, 
not  because  of  the  energy  of  his  ^deavors.  We  pay  our  tribute 
tonight  to  the  man— the  man  in  i  whose  heart  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  had  been  bom.  in  whose  sclul  the  love  of  humanity  lived 
with  whose  lips  the  prayer  of  the  helbless  was  pleaded,  and  in  whose 
hands  were  given  for  safekeeping  thfc  yearnings,  the  hopes,  and  the 
faith  of  freemen  to  govern  themselves. 

"His  philosophy  was  as  subUe  ai  the  multitudinous  system  at 
roots  anchoring  In  ancient  oak,  and  Ihe  was  as  simple  and  steadfast 
•8  the  oak  Itself.  An  oak  fastens  It^  roots  In  the  living  rock,  deep 
burled  in  the  cool  earth;  so  Lincoln  [fastened  the  roots  of  his  being 
to  the  eternal  rock  of  truth  In  the  Recesses  where  the  storms  could 
not  dislodge  them.  Around  the  roik  of  ages  entwined  the  most 
tenacious  tendrils  of  his  soul." 

Abraham  Lincoln  ever  citing  to  thB  verltlee.  Bturounded  by  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  and  the  vengeful  thrusts  of  even  his  closest 
advisers,  and  ccnTronted  by  tasks  testing  his  patience,  his  courage, 
and  his  faith,  he  never  for  a  moment  forsook  those  ancient  truths 
which  are  everlasting  and  yet  always  new.  He  clung  to  the  verity 
of  the  power  of  right  as  he  chaUeiged,  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
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right  makes  might,  and  In  that  faith  let  us.  to  the  end.  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  It."  He  clung  to  the  verity  of  his 
faith  in  God  and  to  his  faith  in  his  fellow  men.  He  clung  to  the 
verity  of  the  pxswer  of  love  and  forbearance  as  he  declared,  "I  shall 
do  nothing  In  malice."  He  ever  clung  to  the  verity  of  frejdom. 
To  him  freedom  was  a  reality — a  dynamic  power,  a  tremendous 
force  before  which  a  system  of  human  slavery  could  not  endure. 
'Tn  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free. 
As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expresses  my  Idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

As  we  pay  our  homage  to  the  memory  of  this  foremost  son  of 
Kentucky,  to  this  great  son  of  America,  we  catch  the  vision  of  a 
tender  heart  touching  the  fevered  brow  of  both  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray:  the  vision  of  a  godlike  soul  pouring  out  its  unction  to  soothe 
the  heartache  of  the  bereaved;  the  vision  cf  a  strong  man  break- 
ing the  shackles  that  had  bound  a  downtrodden  people  in  servi- 
tude and  subjection;  the  vision  of  a  soldier  and  a  saint  marshal- 
ling an  army  against  secession  and  yet  pleading  with  infinite  ten- 
derness the  hope  for  a  united  people  with  the  tissurance  that 
there  would  be  "malice  toward  none'  and  "charity  lor  all." 

Lincoln  was  bom  that  the  Union  might  be  saved.  Lincoln  lived 
that  the  Nation  might  svirvive.     Lincoln  died  that  liberty  might 

endure.  ....     ^  * 

For  6  long  years  we  have  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  death  were  In  vain.  It  Is 
the  struggle  to  retain  the  right  of  liberty.  It  Is  the  struggle  of 
emancipation  from  a  government  of  men.  It  Is  the  struggle  to 
avoid  a  servitude  of  political  domination  more  humiliating  and 
deadening  than  the  shackles  of  human  slavery.  It  is  the  struggle 
to  release  the  energies  and  abilities  of  the  Individual  citizen  from 
the  paralyzing  dictation  of  a  mjtfter.  no  matter  who  that  master 
may  be  or  how  kind  his  intention.  It  Is  the  struggle  of  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  against  a  government  of  men.  It  Is  the  struggle  of 
Lincoln  liberalism  against  Roosevelt  reaction,  with  the  one  dedi- 
cating Itself  to  free  men  and  the  other  contending  to  regiment 
them.  It  is  the  republic  of  Lincoln  against  the  rulershlp  of 
Roosevelt. 

With  this  critical  struggle  upon  us,  the  warning  of  Uncoln 
against  the  ambition  of  men  to  rule  comes  to  tis  with  tremendous 
meaning,  for  he  said:  "It  scorns  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any 
predecessor,  however  illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinc- 
tion and.  if  possible,  it  will  have  It.  whether  at  the  expense  of 
emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  It  unreasonable, 
then,  to  expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  ambition  suQcient  to  push  to  its  utmost  stretch, 
will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us?  And  when  such  a  one 
does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  at- 
tached to  the  Government  and  laws,  and  generally  intelligent  to 
successfully  frustrate  his  designs." 

The  compelling  challenge  of  this  struggle  today  calls  for  men. 
"strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands"  •  •  • 
"men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill.  Men  whom  the  spoils 
of  ofBce  cannot  buy.  Men  who  possess  opinions  and  wUl.  Men 
who  have  honor,  men  who  wiU  not  lie." 
The  Republican  Party  answers  that  challenge  today. 
Since  March  4,  1933.  a  strange  and  sinister  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  urged  as  the  only  solution  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems.  That  philosophy  has  been  heralded  as  a  New 
Deal.  There  has  been  nothing  new  about  It,  but  plenty  of  deals 
In  it.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  stamp  it  with  the  label  of 
liberalism.  It  attempts  to  parade  under  a  banner  of  progres- 
slvlsm.  In  truth,  that  philosophy  Is  as  far  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  libertdism  and  progress  as  the  poles  are  from  each  other. 
That  philosophy  is  the  reactionary  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
the  philosophy  of  compulsion;  the  philosophy  of  tyranny:  the 
philosophy  of  one-man  government,  unrestrained  by  either  legis- 
lative independence  or  Judicial  Integrity.  It  means  the  might  of  a 
man  above  the  majesty  of  the  law.  It  is  a  government  of  men 
rather  than  a  government  of  laws. 

The  New  Deal  has  sought  to  Impose  upon  us  a  form  of  servitude 
reaching  Into  every  personal  relationship  and  controlling  every 
activity  of  our  national  life.  Compulsion,  coercion,  and  Intimida- 
tion have  been  the  order  of  th«  day.  Flying  in  the  face  of 
precedent  and  with  a  disdainful  disregard  of  tradition  and  esub- 
llshed  order,  the  New  Deal  has  sought  to  fasten  upon  us  a  servi- 
tude not  unlike  the  slavery  against  which  Lincoln  contended. 
The  New  Deal  must  t>e  destroyed  if  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  is  to  live. 
Lincoln  freed  men.  The  New  Deal  regiments  men.  Lincoln 
fought  for  the  emancipation  of  men.  The  New  Deal  contends  for 
the  enslavement  of  men.  The  Republican  Party  opposes  the 
philosophy  of  a  master  today  Just  as  Lincoln  oppKJsed  slavery  in 
his  day.  As  the  bondsman  plodding  wearily  in  his  dull  drudgery 
looked  with  hope  to  Lincoln,  so  American  freemen  look  today 
to  the  RepubUcan  Party  with  faith. 

As  a  part  of  this  new  philosophy  of  government  is  the  theory 
that  the  power  of  the  Executive  should  be  extended  entirely  con- 
"  trary  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  fundamental  law. 
The  time  honored  system  of  checks  and  balances  has  been  ignored. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  President  to  exercise  powers  which 
were  described  by  Justice  Cardozo  as  "unconflned  and  vagrant.' 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  New  Deal. 

Passion  for  power  is  subtle  and  insidious.  It  springs  from  per- 
sonal popularity  and  grows  with  each  new  grant  of  authority. 
Crises  and  emergencies  provide  fertile  fields  for  Its  development 
until  the  restraints  of  law  are  cast  aside  and  the  despotism  of 
a  ruler  prevaUs.  Well  might  we  ponder  today  the  admonition* 
at  Lincoln  when  he  said.  "A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  con- 


stitutional checks  and  UmiUtlons.  and  always  changing  easily  with 
deliberate  changes  of  popular  opmJons  and  sentiments,  is  the 
only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejecU  It.  does. 
of  necessity,  fly  to  soiarchy  or  to  despotism." 

For  6  long  years  a  campaign  of  vilification  and  Invective,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  our  history,  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  cham- 
pions of  the  New  Deal  to  arouse  class  hatreds  and  to  discredit 
the  motives  of  those  who  have  tx^n  courageous  enough  to  ojipose 
policies  of  enslavement.  Pronouncements  breathing  bltternees. 
hatred,  and  malice  have  torn  Into  the  heart  of  our  social  struc- 
ture, so  that  dissensions  bordering  upon  the  conditions  prevaU- 
ing  m  Lincoln's  day  have  reared  their  menacing  figures  before  lis. 
Employer  Is  arrayed  against  employee.  The  haves  are  pitted 
against  the  have-nots.     Agriculture  contends  with  indu.'-try. 

What  a  comfort  It  would  be  today  If  we  might  have  substituted 
for  Tories,  economic  royalists,  and  Lord  Macaulays  the  spirit  which 
could  break  down  the  estrangement  of  a  civil  war  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  "Malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all."  Lincoln  sought  to  heal  the  wounds.  He  could  never  stoop 
to  aggravate  them.  "Let  us  remember  that  all  American  cltliens 
are  brothers  in  a  common  country  and  should  dwell  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  feeling."  But  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people  has 
been  weakened  not  only  by  the  malicious  thrvists  of  hatred  and 
HI  will  but  by  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  With 
this  doctrine  as  the  only  excu.se,  the  solemn  covenants  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  repudiated,  the  providences  of  God  for  txjuntiful 
harvests  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  needs  of  distressed  mimons 
have  been  auctioned  on  the  block  of  political  exj^edlency. 

Our  heads  hang  In  shame  tonight  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
a  national  scandal  In  the  administration  of  relief,  a  scandal  which 
has  no  parallel  in  our  Nation's  history.  But  that  scandal  continue* 
In  brazen  boldness  to  flaunt  Its  ugly  features  before  us  with  only 
a  perfunctory  condemnation  from  those  In  authority.  With  Phari- 
saical righteousness  there  have  been  shouts  for  reform  In  business. 
Industry,  and  finance,  while  a  gigantic  and  corrupt  public  spoils 
system  of  relief  has  been  reared  which  shocks  the  sensibilities  of 
every  decent  moral  Instinct.  Llnoc*n  refused  to  compromise  on 
principles.  "You  will  never  get  me  to  support  a  measure  which 
I  believe  to  be  wrong,  although  by  doing  so  I  may  accomplish  tliat 
which  I  believe  to  be  right."  We  dare  not  compromise  on  prin- 
ciples today.  There  can  be  no  recovery  along  material  lines  until 
there  is  a  reawakening  of  conscience  which  will  condemn  corrup- 
tion Instead  of  condoning  it.  and  which  wiU  not  approve  wrong 
principles  to  get  an  alleged  right  thing  accomplished. 

Lincoln  learned  the  lessons  of  thrift  and  frugality  In  his  child- 
hood. They  became  part  of  the  fabric  of  his  character.  He  never 
forgot  them.  A  lap  of  luxury  was  not  a  F>art  of  the  frontier  life 
from  which  he  sprang.  Economy  was  the  watchword.  It  had  to 
be     The  struggle  for  existence  required  it. 

What  he  practiced  in  private  life  Lincoln  exemplified  In  his  pub- 
lic life.  He  opposed  a  loose  fiscal  policy  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  when  he  said,  "For  several  years  past  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  have  been  unequal  to  its  exi>endl- 
tures.  and  consequently  loan  after  loan,  sometimes  direct  and 
sometimes  indirect  In  form,  has  been  resorted  to.  By  this  mean* 
a  new  national  debt  has  been  created  and  Is  still  growing  on  us 
with  a  rapidity  only  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  time  of  war. 
Coming  expendlttires  must  be  met  and  the  present  debt  must  be 
paid;  and  money  cannot  always  be  borrowed  for  these  objects. 
The  system  of  loans  is  but  temporary  In  its  nature  and  must  soon 
explode.  It  Is  a  system  not  only  ruinous  while  It  lasts,  but  one 
that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  us  destitute.  As  an  indlvidtial  who 
undertakes  to  live  by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means 
devoured  by  Interest,  and.  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from,  so 
must  it  be  with  a  government." 

These  words  come  to  us  with  sliigiilar  significance  today.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  added  yearly  to  an  already  staggering 
mountain  of  national  debt,  with  no  real  and  sincere  effort  being 
made  to  curtail  expenditures  or  to  bring  outgo  In  line  with  Income. 
Year  after  year  pretenses  and  promises  have  been  made  of  Budget 
balancing,  but  each  year  finds  us  owing  more  than  we  started 
with  at  the  beginning.  We  have  already  had  requests  from  the 
White  House  this  year  for  appropriations  of  $12,000,000,000,  and 
the  session  of  the  Congress  is  Utile  more  than  a  month  old.  Llv- 
mg  beyond  otir  means  Is  the  new  axiom  for  prosperity.  The  prodi- 
gal son  has  been  made  a  new  national  hero.  If  we  were  on  the 
road  to  national  bankruptcy  in  1932,  we  must  be  there  by  this 
time.  We  repeat  again  the  words  of  Lincoln  that  a  system  of 
borrowing  Is  "not  only  ruinous  whUe  It  lasts  but  one  that  must 
soon  fall  and  leave  us  destitute." 

We  have  heard  much  In  these  latter  years  that  changes  wrought 
in  civilization  have  made  old-fashioned  and  obsolete  the  concepu 
of  the  fathers.  That  Is  false  doctrine.  The  truths  to  which  Lin- 
coln clung  are  the  truths  to  which  we  today  must  cUng  Any 
departure  from  the  American  way.  from  the  way  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  in  the  life  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  American  people,  is  not  a  new  way;  it  Is  an  attempt 
to  return  to  the  old  way  and  the  old  tyrannies  which  we  threw 
off  when  those  brave  men  of  another  day  met  at  Philadelphia  to 
decree  the  right  of  every  man.  however  humble,  to  life.  Uberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  there  Is  any  single  outstanding  attribute  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  can  be  chosen  as  typical  of  the  man.  It  was  his  profound 
beUef  m  the  emancipation,  and  not  the  reglmenution.  of  men.  •• 
the  mark  of  real  liberalism  and  good  government. 

As  we  hark  back  over  the  past  6  years  and  mark  the  trends 
away  from  mdividual  liberty,  Ireedom  of  the  press,  free  speech, 
and  sanctity  of  property,  we  realize  that  that  battle  lor  freedom 
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which  WM  Lincoln '8  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Republican  Party. 
which  was  Lincoln's  party. 

Just  as  Lincoln.  In  anguish  of  soul,  finally  had  to  employ  the 
armed  forces  of  his  Nation  to  rescue  men  from  the  flailing  lashea 
of  the  Simon  Legrees  of  his  day,  so  must  we  as  Republicans  and 
as  followers  of  Lincoln  employ  all  of  our  political  force  to  over- 
throw the  Simon  Legrees  who  now  beset  us  In  the  guise  of  A.  A.  A. 
regulators  and  W.  P.  A.  whlpcrackers. 

Oentle  of  nature  though  he  was  Lincoln  knew  the  necessity  of 
the  use  of  force  when  battling  for  the  right.  He  Icnew  that  rails 
could  not  be  split  with  a  tack  hammer.  They  required  a  maul. 
So  It  is  that  the  RepubUcan  Party  must  not  flinch  from  the  use 
of  all  its  political  force  in  battling  for  the  right,  always  using 
that  force,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

As  Lincoln  In  his  day  fought  one  form  of  servitude,  we  Repub- 
licans of  this  day  must  fight  another  form  of  servitude.  Political 
slavery  is  the  most  insidious  of  dangers  because  its  approach  is 
the  most  difficult  for  people  to  perceive.  Having  its  origins  In 
small  unnoticed  beginnings,  it  spreads  through  the  body  politic 
imdetected  until,  when  its  final  manifestations  become  visible,  it 
is  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  superhuman  efCorts  by  the  people 
to  check  and  repel  its  onslaught. 

Political  subjugation  of  a  free  people  may  evolve  almost  im- 
perceptibly out  of  crises  or  emergencies — real  or  imagined — which 
temporarily  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  centralized  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  When  that  dentrallzed  control  is 
extended  beyond  the  period  of  the  emergency  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  fix  it  upon  the  people  as  a  permanent  method  of  government,  it  is 
then  that  those  vigilant  for  continued  freedom  become  alarmed. 

Passion  for  power  is  a  subtle  and  insidious  malady,  and  not  one 
of  us  knows  when  or  where  it  will  affect  those  in  control  of 
government.  Regardless  of  whom  It  attacks  or  by  what  self- 
delusion  or  self-Justification  Its  operation  Is  condoned  by  the  in- 
dividual in  hicTiself  or  by  his  supporters  in  him,  unless  it  is 
checked,  it  always  goes  on  to  the  complete  destruction  of  a  free 
republic  and  the  enslavement  of  the  people  under  some  form  of 
absolutism  directly  opposed  to  those  tenets  of  freedom  we  of 
America  know  and  love. 

For  6  long  years  we  have  seen  trends  toward  regimenting  the 
individual  and  establishing  the  State  as  the  master  of  men. 
Time-honored  and  proven  precedents  have  been  ignored.  Neither 
the  Constitution,  the  Congress,  nor  the  Court  has  been  overlooked 
as  the  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  Executive  domination. 
The  road  has  been  a  road  to  tyranny,  not  a  road  to  liberty.  Limi- 
tations and  restraints  have  been  brtished  aside  as  relics  of  a 
byprone  day.  Experiments  have  been  piled  upon  experiments  in 
every  field  of  activity  while  a  vacillating  policy  in  charge  of  affairs 
has  been  utterly  lacking  in  direction,  method,  or  purpose.  Men 
have  been  N.  R  A  'd  and  A.  A.  A.'d  and  otherwise  alphabetized  so  that 
they  no  longer  know  why.  how.  or  when.  We  have  had  a  chaos 
of  plans  and  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  leave  our  economic  prob- 
lems unsolved  and  our  political  structure  unstable.  With  the  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  of  the  New  Deal  before  us,  we  can  appreciate 
Lincoln's  words.  "You  are  united  among  yourselves  In  your  deter- 
mination to  break  with  the  past,  but  you  are  utterly  divided  as 
to  where  you  are  going." 

A  troubled  and  tormented  world  faces  us.  Anxiety  and  appre- 
hension are  written  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nations.  There  are  those  at  home  who  sense  an  imminent  danger 
from  these  volcanic  eruptions  of  hate  and  Jealousy.  Reasoned  and 
deliberative  Judgment  must  prevail  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 
Lincoln  bluntly  put  the  question  as  to  where  the  source  of  danger 
to  the  Republic  might  lie. 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of  danger?  By  what 
means  shall  we  fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
Never.  All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with 
all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (oiu-  own  excepted)  In  their  military 
chests,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take 
a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial 
of  a  thousand  years     •      •     •." 

Again  he  said  in  answer  to  his  own  question: 

•*•  •  •  At  what  point,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer.  If  It  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  among  vis.  It  can- 
not come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Republic  needs  the  spirit  of  Lincoln. 
It  needs  the  common  sense,  the  integrity,  the  forebearance.  the 
ruggedness.  the  self-reliance  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  It  needs 
the  uplifting  force  of  a  dynamic  spiritual  power  which  will  make 
conduct  square  itself  with  conscience  and  compel  the  right  to 
challenge  the  wrong.  It  needs  a  rekindling  of  the  love  of  liberty 
which  will  rebel  afralnst  servitude  and  enslavement.  The  spirit  of 
Lincoln  must  give  the  soul  of  America  Its  rebirth  today. 

The  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  Lincoln  faces  a  stem 
responsibility.  Its  policies  must  answer  the  needs  of  the  day.  It 
should  insist  on  the  preservation  of  self-government  under  our 
established  system  of  local  government.  It  should  Insist  on  a 
social  system  which  recognizes  no  class  nor  creed,  and  which  offers 
equality  of  opportunity  as  a  stimulus  to  Individual  initiative,  indi- 
vidual endeavor,  and  individual  responsibility.  It  mtist  demand 
honesty  as  the  only  policy  in  public  administration.  It  must  In- 
sist upon  Justice  in  the  controversies  arising  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  Nation.  It  should  stand  foursquare 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  every 
citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
Ct  happiness.    It  should  enoourage  the  resourcefulness  of  our  peo- 


ple to  embrace  the  opportunities  a  education,  science,  and  inven- 
tion to  provide  for  themselves  a  1)  rger  and  fuller  life.  It  should 
advocate  a  philosophy  of  plenty  ai^  denounce  the  theory  of  scar- 
city as  a  road  to  prosperity. 

Our  first  concern,  as  it  was  Llndiln's  first  concern,  Is  to  restors 
our  own  domestic  economy  to  a 
nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  puttmk  America  back  to  work  in  pro- 
ductive employment.  A  normal  prosperity  can  be  established  only 
when  prlvute  industry  can  provide  employment  for  our  people. 
And  private  industry  can  only  do  so  when  confidence  is  restored 
to  encourage  capital  investments.  Millions  of  dollars  lie  idle  today 
which  would  provide  the  basis  for  <xpansion  and  development  were 
the  threats  of  punitive  and  penalizing  meastues  removed.  The 
American  market  should  be  reclalitied  for  the  American  workmen 
and  the  American  farmers.  Instead  of  the  Idealistic,  yes.  and  pos- 
sibly the  altruistic,  fallacy  of  trade  treaties  bringing  to  our  shores 
the  competitive  products  of  foreign  countries,  the  best  interests  of 
our  own  people  should  be  ovir  flrsti  concern. 

Otu-  financial  house  should  be  pxa  in  order.  Spending  specialists, 
like  money  changers,  should  be  driven  from  the  temple.  We  can- 
not spend  ourselves  into  prosperity  any  more  than  we  can  buy  otir 
way  Into  heaven.  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  money  parted  from  the  Federal  Treasxiry,  and  It 
has  not  taken  so  long  to  do  it,  either.  A  stupendous  national  debt, 
a  crushing  tax  btu-den,  and  disastijous  deficits  destroy  all  hope  for 
a  restored  confidence.  Every  dollaa  spent  must  be  earned  by  some- 
one, and  every  dollar  wasted  Is  labor  thrown  away.  Profligacy  never 
made  prosperity,  and  it  never  will.  With  true  Lincoln  liberalism 
we  miist  point  the  way  for  freemcii  to  create  and  exercise  the  God- 
given  opportunities  which  are  theirs  as  Americans  for  a  fuller  and 
a  richer  and  a  more  complete  llfeJ 

Many  problems  confront  us  as  al  people,  just  as  they  confronted 
the  people  of  Lincoln's  day.  We  will  meet  them  and  conquer  them 
with  that  stem  resolution  and  hi  (h  purjiose  which  enabled  Lin- 
coln to  lead  our  Nation  out  of  per  1,  oi,  as  he  said,  we  will  die  by 
national  suicide. 

If  there  ever  has  been  a  time  li  i  this  Nation  when  the  shining 
and  Inspiring  example  of  the  hum  )le,  great  Lincoln  was  needed,  it 
Is  now.  Only  the  history  of  a  thousand  years  can  evaluate  the 
worth  to  mankind  of  that  event  Ih  that  rude  log  hut  among  the 
green-clad  hills  of  this  noble  conSmonwealth,  when  the  first  cry 
of  the  infant  Lincoln  fell  upon  human  ears.  Only  the  history  of 
a  thousand  years  can  evaluate  the  worth  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  of  his  trials  and  struggles  from  poverty,  privation,  and  ob- 
scurity, up  to  the  highest  place  of  aonor  and  power  within  the  gift 
of  his  country. 

On  last  November  8  the  America  i  people  again  said  to  the  party 
of  Lincoln:  "We  want  you  to  rertore  and  to  preserve  Lincoln's 
government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.'  Let  It 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

That  is  the  challenge. 

What  is  our  answer? 

Shall  we  permit  the  fears  and  t  he  prejudices,  the  class  hatreds 
and  the  sectional  Jealousies  arouse!  under  the  New  Deal  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  until  qur  people  disintegrate  Into  groups 
warring  among  themselves  and,  so  disunited,  become  easy  prey  to 
the  designs  of  those  who  would  overthrow  our  free  Government 
and  substitute  some  form  of  absclutlsm?  Shall  we  permit  these 
hatreds  and  prejudices  and  fears  to  be  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation,  that  in  their  hearts  and  their  lives  may  be  wrought 
the  fearful  havoc  of  these  un-Ai  lerlcan  and  undemocratic  emo- 
tions? Shall  we  meet  this  chal  enge  with  high  resolve  and  a 
vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  p  Ksple,  a  high  purpose  that  will 
Jxistify  the  fidelity  and  the  devoion  which  Lincoln  gave  up  to 
that  moment  when  he  crossed  ov;r  to  that  shore  from  which  no 
traveler  ever  returns? 

I  say  to  you.  the  Republican  Pa]  ty  will  meet  this  challenge.  We 
will  Justify  Lincoln's  faith.  We  ulU  carry  on  his  work.  And  if, 
mayhap,  from  that  far-shining  store  he  can  look  back  to  watch 
what  we  shall  do.  we  pray  that  his  gentle  sotil  may  know  that  Joy 
which  comes  to  those  great  ones  of  earth  who  with  unselfish  devo- 
tion struggle  In  the  lowest  depth^,  climb  to  the  highest  heights, 
and  take,  part  of  the  way  at  least,  their  brothers  with  them. 

Hear,  Father  Abraham,  we  shall  not  fail. 

Let  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  B  epubllc  be  our  marching  song. 
Let  tis  rise  to  the  inspiration  of    >he  call  in  that  magnificent  old 
hynm: 
•Tie  has  sounded  forth  the  trumjet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  m«  n  before  His  Judgment  seat; 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  ]  [im;  be  Jubilant,  my  feet  I 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 


was  bom  across  the  sea, 
t^nsfigxires  you  and  me; 
us  die  to  make  men  free. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Chris 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom  that 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

A  thousand  autumns  may  tuni  the  leaves  to  red  and  gold,  a 
thousand  winter  snows  may  spread  their  white  mantles  over  the 
face  of  this  fair  land,  a  thousand  spring  zephyrs  may  kiss  to  bloom 
the  m5Tiad  blossoms  of  this  great  State  of  Lincoln's  birth,  a  thou- 
sand summers'  setting  suns  may  ( ast  their  golden  rays  aslant  the 
swards  and  vales  and  hills  of  this  loble  State,  and  Lincoln's  great- 
ness will  not  have  dimmed.  Si ,  in  his  own  beautiful  words, 
spoken  of  Washington,  let  us  pay  to  him  our  tribute: 

"On  that  name  no  evilogy  is  ejpected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  •  •  •  is  alike  im- 
possible. Let  none  atten^t  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name,  and  in  its  naked  deathless  ^lendor  leave  it  shining  on." 
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The  Tolerance  of  George  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febmary  22.  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  often  obscured  and  made  disappointing 
by  the  existence  of  absolutism  and  intolerance.  It  was  once 
said  that  the  acme  of  that  outrageous  domination  was  found 
in  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  poet  Theognis,  a  man  of 
genius  and  refinement,  who,  nevertheless,  stated  that  he 
longed  to  drink  the  blood  of  his  political  adversaries.  Very 
often  that  oppressive  rule  was  helped  by  the  unchanging 
influence  of  pagan  priests  and  tremendous  armies.  That 
complete  scorn  for  the  private  interest,  moral  welfare,  and 
improvement  of  the  masses  in  Greece  and  Rome  destroyed 
the  basic  elements  on  which  the  prosperity  of  those  nations 
depended.  The  result  was  the  decay  of  families  and  the  de- 
population of  the  country.  Even  Socrates  had  no  other  effec- 
tive means  of  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  his  own  day  than 
to  die  for  his  belief.  It  was  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
history  of  civilization  when  men  learned  that  political  science 
Is  an  affair  of  conscience  rather  than  of  might  or  expediency. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  reached  the  proudest  develop- 
ment of  political  morality  and  tolerance.  That  even  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  our  first  President  vitis  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  ferret  out  abuses  may  best  be  seen  by  two  extracts 
from  his  speeches.  It  is  well  that  America  remember  them 
and  to  realize  that  the  essence  of  our  democracy  as  evi- 
denced by  George  Washington's  words  is  protection  for 
minorities. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Washington  there  was  obviously 
Still  a  great  resentment  among  English-speaking  people 
toward  Catholics.  We  see  it  in  two  orders  from  Washington 
himself,  one  when  he  went  to  take  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  the  other  in  a  letter  dated  March  12,  1790. 
In  the  first  he  says: 

As  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  been  apprised  of  a  design 
formed  for  the  observance  of  tliat  ridiculous  and  childish  custom 
of  burning  the  efflgy  of  the  Pope,  he  cannot  help  expressing  his 
surprise  that  there  should  be  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  Army 
so  devoid  of  common  sense  as  not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  step.  It  is  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be  stiffered  or  excused.  In- 
deed, Instead  of  offering  the  most  remote  Insult,  it  is  our  duty 
to  address  public  thanks  to  our  Catholic  brethren,  as  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  every  late  success  over  the  common  enemy  In 
Canada. 

In  the  other  letter  he  says: 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  I  hope  ever  to 
see  America  amongst  the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  Justice 
and  liberality,  and  I  presume  that  yotu*  Protestant  fellow  citizens 
will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part  you  took  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  or  the 
important  assistance  which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which 
the  Catholic  faith  is  professed. 


Pope  Pius  XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  20.  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jom  with  men  and  women 
the  world  over  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great, 
a  good,  and  a  simple  man — ^truly  a  man  of  God — EQs  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  XI.  In  a  world  of  darkness  he  held  up  a 
beacon  of  light.  In  a  world  where  men  and  nations  have 
gone  stark  mad,  his  word  was  heard  above  the  din  and  the 


clamor,  beckoning  for  peace,  for  Justice,  for  trantitiilllty.  In 
a  world  where  the  God-given  beliefs  of  religion  and  morality 
are  being  defiled,  and  the  higher  aspirations  of  man  are 
being  crushed  to  earth,  he  proved  himself  fearless,  un- 
flinching and  unyielding  In  his  battle  against  bigotry,  hatred. 
and  injustice. 

There  have  been  other  periods  In  the  long  history  of  the 
world  when  men  have  flouted  and  flaunted  the  word  of  God, 
where  might  has  gained  the  ascendancy  over  right,  and  where 
the  forces  of  evil  have  routed  the  forces  of  good.  But  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  a  period  such  as  the  present,  when,  as 
In  most  of  the  benighted  countries  of  Europe,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  ruthless  dictator  has  raised  Its  merciless  f\st  and  robbed 
the  child  of  the  faith  of  his  father  and  destroyed  in  the  young 
respect  for  their  elders.  Amidst  all  this  modem  paganism 
Pope  Pius  XI  protested  with  all  his  vigor  and  heart.  No 
human  power  on  earth  could  stop  him,  for  his  every  utter- 
ance was  inspired  by  the  truth  and  the  Justice  of  God. 

For  17  years  Pope  Pius  XI  uttered  and  taught  his  great 
message,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,'  until  it 
was  heard  around  the  earth  and  captured  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world.  So  great  an  effect  for  good  did  his  words 
and  deeds  have  that  right-thinking  and  righteous  men  in 
every  land  and  in  every  clime  came  to  hall  him  as  the  great 
and  courageous  benefactor  of  his  time— doubly  great  because 
of  his  never-failing  simplicity  and  humility. 

We  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  lost  a  friend  and  champion. 
With  indomitable  courage  and  fearlessness  he  denounced  in 
no  uncertain  terms  the  persecution  of  our  unfortunate  co- 
religionists. He  never  hesitated  a  moment  in  his  lashing 
out  at  a  Hitler  bigotry  that  sought  by  pillage,  rapine,  and 
plunder  to  destroy  faith  in  the  God  of  our  fathers.  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations,  especially  Catholics,  have  lost  a 
modem  prophet.  His  very  life  is  epitomized  in  the  Immortal 
words  of  Micah: 

And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  Justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood. 

Of  Pope  Pius  XI  it  may  truly  be  said  he  did  Justly,  he 
loved  mercy,  and  he  walked  humbly  with  his  God. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  peace,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  good  to  which  Pope  Pius  XI  devoted  his  life  and 
hl£  efforts  may  lighten  these  darkened  days,  and  that  out 
of  this  sad  period  of  chaos  and  misery  there  will  be  returned 
to  us  and  to  our  children  an  everlasting  era  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men. 


The  General  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  23.  1939 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMINO 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Joint  memorial 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

Joint  memorial  memorializing  Congress  of  the  United  State*  to 
immediately  consider  the  General  Welfare  Act 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  {the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialiised  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  age  limits  of  employment  are  constantly  getting 
lower  and  the  problem  of  our  aged  cltlaens  is  becoming  mora 
burdensome:  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  satisfactory  national  old-age  pendon 
program  is  becoming  more  evident :  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  senate  concurring).  That 
we  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  imme- 
diately consider  the  General  Welfartf  Act  with  a  view  of  Inrreasing 
1  the  amount  of  old-age  benefits. 
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National  Solidarity— The  First  Line  of  National 

Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  24, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRBSS    BT    HON.    CLTDS    L.    HEBRINO.    OP    IOWA. 

FEBBUABT  21.  1980 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  tbe  Rscosd  I  should  like  to  Include 
therein  an  address  of  the  Honorable  Clyde  L  Hkxbinc.  United 
BtAtes  Senator  from  Iowa,  on  National  Solidarity— Tbe  First 
Line  of  National  Defense,  which  was  broadcasted  over  a 
Nation-wide  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
on  Tuesday  aftenuxm.  February  21,  1939. 

Tbe  address  is  as  follows: 

I  •ppreciat«  this  opportimlty  to  use  tbe  facilities  of  the  Co- 
lumblk   BrcMulcasting  System. 

A  grave  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  Members  of  the  present 
Congress  to  face  national  and  International  Issues  squarely  and 
with  that  measure  of  fearless  courage  which  will  reassure  and 
Mttiify  our  people,  and  reveal  beyond  question  otu-  national 
■olldarlty. 

In  1932  our  national  Income  had  hurtled  from  a  height  of 
eighty-one  billions  in  1928  to  a  low  of  thirty-nine  billions,  and  the 
per  capita  annual  income  had  been  reduced  from  9651  to  $372. 
Tlie  enforced  change  in  the  living  standards  of  our  people  was 
radical  Indeed,  and  the  remarkable  achievement  was  our  speedy 
and  philosophical  readjustment. 

The  Incoming  administration  was  charged  with  two  major 
responsibilities;  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  for  13,000,- 
000  men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  unable  to  find 
work;  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  restoring  national  income. 

The  present  administration  came  Into  power  in  March  of  1933 
when  this  Nation  was  face  to  face  with  a  serious  industrial  and 
financial  calamity.  It  stemmed  the  tide  of  dissolution  and  re- 
stored that  measure  of  personal  hope  and  public  confidence  which 
has  enabled  the  American  people  to  carry  on. 

In  the  face  of  a  grave  national  emergency  the  United  States 
Ck>ngre6s  following  the  advice  of  the  President,  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  departmental  heads,  appropriated  billions  of  dollars. 
This  money  has  been  expended  in  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain 
our  national  morale,  to  give  that  encouragement  necessary  to  the 
sustaining  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  to  restore,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  purchase  new  and 
consuniable  goods  and  employ  services. 

Since  1933  the  national  Income  has  steadily  risen  so  that  in 
1937  it  reached  the  substantial  stun  of  $70,000,000,000,  and  the  per 
capita  annual  income  was  raised  from  the  low  of  S353  in  1933  to 
$522. 

While  the  national  emergency  program  was  one  of  human  sal- 
vage and  reliabllltatlon.  the  work  provided  and  the  money  spent 
on  various  Government  projects  has  served  to  materially  improve 
governmental  plant  and  structvire. 

A   similar  investment   on   the  part   of   Industry   to   improve   its 

physical  assets  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  sotmd  Investment. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  community  In  the  land  which  has  not  received 

material    benefits   by   way   of   physical    improvements,    which    will 

Inure  to  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Despite  all  that  Govenunent  and  industry  have  attempted  to  do 
to  reemploy  In  gainful  occupation  those  willing  and  able  to  work, 
a  number  of  circumstances  have  enforced  continued  Idleness  on  the 
part  of  a  goodly  number  of  the  original  13.000.000  of  unemployed. 

There  Is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  most  legislators  to  reduce 
governmental  expendlt\ire.  but  the  present  Congress  is  faced  with 
iK>  choice  other  than  to  appropriate  additional  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  conviction  is  deepening  in  the  minds  of  many  that  while 
we  must  of  necessity  vote  additional  simis  to  care  for  the  needy 
and  unemployed,  other  methods  must  be  found  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  which  is  still  with  us,  and  to  assist  industry 
in  Its  rehabilitation  and  expansion  to  the  end  that  workers  may 
be  reemployed  in  private  industry. 

Tbe  palnftil  experleiMW  oS  some  European  nations  with  inflation 
and  deflation,  with  excessive  unemployment  and  excessive  taxation 
reveals  to  every  thoughtful  person  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
avoiding  such  grave  eventualities  in  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  a  subconunittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  survey  of  proflt-aharlng  and 
compenaation  plans  In  ioduatry,  I  have  bad  tbe  opportunity 


during  the  past  several  months  td  study  In  considerable  detail  the 
operation  d  various  businesses  throughout  the  country. 

The  point  of  view  universally  e:<pressed  by  businessmen  is  one  of 
optimism.  They  believe  that  conditions  generally  will  continue  to 
improve  and  that  1939  will  be  a  ijiuch  better  year  than  any  which 
we  have  seen  in  some  time.  j 

They  feel  that  there  ahould  b«  a  closer  imderstanding  between 
government  and  industry,  both  ai  to  their  mutual  needs  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  of  assitance  to  one  another. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  oi  the  opinion  that  business  should 
be  given  definite  encouragement  tf>  resume  capacity  production  and 
employment. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  mllllAi  dollars  per  year  has  been  the 
average  of  new  capital  funds  avaitble  to  Industry  through  the  sale 
of  securities  over  the  past  7  years,  as  contrasted  with  an  investment 
of  nearly  $5,000,000,000  per  year  for  the  preceding  7-year  period. 

New  enterprises.  t>y  tbe  very  nat  ire  of  things,  have  thtis  been  pre- 
vented from  developing  because  ot  inability  to  secure  adequat* 
financing. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  encou  'age  the  Investment  of  idle  money 
in  productive  enterprise. 

Statistics  reveal  U^at  tbe  line  o  i  tbe  graph  abowlng  employment 
trends  follows  so  cloeely  the  11ns  shewing  the  number  of  going 
concerns  and  volimie  of  productio  i  as  to  tie  almost  Identical. 

If  we  wish  to  place  10.000.000  pe  >ple  back  to  work  in  galnftil  occu- 
pation, we  can  only  do  so  by  Ina  easing  tbe  number  of  going  con- 
cerns and  by  increasing  tbe  vohun  e  of  goods  produced. 

Profit-sharing  offers  a  poeeible  i  inswer.  both  as  to  tbe  division  of 
the  fruits  of  Joint  effort  among  th  3sc  already  employed  and  Increas- 
ing the  national  volume  of  goo<  s  produced  so  as  to  require  tbe 
services  of  at  least  some  millions  )f  Idle  workers. 

Research  as  to  annual  income  per  worker  reveals  that  annual 
income  Is  only  increased  as  the  vqlume  of  production  of  the  worker 
Increases.  Efforts  to  arbitrarily  fix  hotirly  wage  rates  and  maxl- 
mtmi  hours  have  frequently  resul  «d  in  minimum  hours  of  employ- 
ment per  day  with  consequent  loe  s  of  annual  income. 

The  prevailing  hourly  wage  in  an  industry  may  be  high  but  the 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week  may  be  so  few  as  to  actually  lower 
the  worker's  annual  income. 

It  has  already  been  revealed,  as  a  result  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  which  went  into  effect  (>ctot»er  last,  that  messenger  serv- 
ices at  railroad  stations  and  tele(  raph  ofSces  have  been  materially 
i-educed.  Those  discharged  from  such  messenger  services  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

A  similar  serious  problem  has  t  een  presented  to  the  independent 
telephone  companies  of  the  country,  of  which  there  are  12.000, 
servicing  over  4.000,000  independent  telephones,  many  of  which  su-e 
in  farm  homes  in  rural  communil  les. 

An  acute  situation  prevails  inimy  State,  where  we  have  nearly 
800  independent  exchanges,  servicing  300,000  independent  tele- 
phones. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  p^posed  an  amendment  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  Senate  bill  1234,  Introduced  on  February  9, 
exempting  operators  only  in  ex(  hanges  servicing  less  than  1,000 
subscribers. 

Employment  can  be  increased  o  ily  through  increased  demands  for 
goods  and  services. 

Consumer  demand  is  predicate  I  upon  steady  work  and  sustained 

buying  power. 

Industry  should  be  given  every  possible  encotiragement  to  expand. 

So  long  as  the  requirements  ol   our  people  for  the  necessaries  of 

life  go  unsatisfied  we  cannot  &t\  ue  that  the  saturation  point  has 

been  reached  in  the  consumption  of  goods  and  services. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  ap  )arent  that  business  must  be  en- 
couraged to  resume  full  capacity  production  and  by  that  resump- 
tion be  enabled  to  reemploy  some  of  the  millions  now  dependent 
upon  Government  for  existence. 

Too  high  taxes  and  too  severe  legulation  will  "kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg."  Taxes  ar«  paid  out  of  profits,  not  deficits. 
Employment  keeps  pace  with  j  roduction  volume  and  consumer 
demand. 

The  great  Industry  of  agrlcullure.  while  occupying  a  secondary 
place  In  our  national  economy  lu  point  of  dollar  voltmie,  neverthe- 
less is  of  primary  importance  to  i  he  well-laelng  of  all  of  oiir  people. 
A  prosperous  agriculture  means  prosperous  Indtostry.  The  farm 
Income  of  the  United  States  over  a  long  period  of  years  has  equaled 
the  total  of  wages  paid  In  prlvats  Industry. 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  coiuumer  depends  not  alone  upon  his 
purchasing  power,  but  that  of  Uie  farmer  as  well. 

The  prosperity  of  the  entire  Nal  ion  is,  in  large  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  f arma  •  and  his  ability  to  consume  basic 
commodities  at  prices  which  beai  a  direct  relationship  to  the  prices 
which  he  receives  for  the  things  he  sells. 

A  price  parity  between  farm  pr  aducts  and  manuf acttired  goods  Is 
essential  to  sound  economy. 

There  has  been  considerable  iilsunderstanding  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  present  national  agricultural  program. 

The  Triple  A  program  of  1938  Was  a  long  time  in  the  making.  It 
draws  the  best  from  several  ea»;lier  plans,  specific  provisions  of 
which  had  been  thoroughly  teste*.  Every  part  has  been  hammered 
out  on  the  anvil  of  farmer  oplnlati  and  congressional  debate. 


The  program  was  given  to  the 
tbe  1938  winter  wheat  crop  had 
spring  planting. 

It  Is  only  this  year.  19S9,  that 
complete  test. 


farmers  late  last  year,  long  after 
been  sown,  and  barely  ahead  of 

tt»  Triple  A  program  will  have  a 
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The  present  surpluses  of  wheat  and  cotton  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  effective  acreage-adjustment  program  during  1936.  1937, 
and  1938.  following  the  Invalidation  of  the  old  Triple  A  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  1938  act  is  not  only  called  upon  to  cope  with  the  present 
situation,  but  to  handle  these  huge  surpluses  as  well.  This  pre- 
sents a  dual  problem  which  is  being  handled  remarkably  well. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  managing  our  great  farm 
plant  in  a  manner  which  will  provide  the  most  efficient  system  of 
farm  management,  and  at  the  sanie  tinne  create  as  great  an  abun- 
dance as  possible  for  this  generation,  while  conserving  agricultural 
resources  for  the  generations  to  come. 

The  present  program  provides  for  acreage  allotments  to  meet  the 
problem  of  surpltis  production  which  would  otherwise  threaten  the 
whole  price  structure.  The  marketing-quota  provision  is  optional, 
but  it  is  there  for  the  fanners  to  use. 

The  regional  farm  laboratories  are  providing  new  Instnunents 
for  attacking  tbe  surplus  commodities  problem  by  finding  new  tises 
for  farm  products. 

The  soil-conservation  program  provides  for  crop  rotations  from 
■oU-depleting  eropm  to  soil -restoring  crops. 

Tbe  problem  of  low  farm  income  U  met  by  acreage  sdJustmcnU 
designed  to  keep  prices  from  going  to  tbe  bottom,  by  paymenU  to 
belp  finance  the  cost  of  protecting  tbe  soil,  bjr  parity  paymenU 
to  belp  bridge  tbe  gap  between  market  price  and  parity  price,  by 
loans  to  farmers  to  tide  tbem  over  low-price  periods,  and  by  crop 
Insurance. 

The  entire  program  U  agrlctilture's  guaranty  to  the  cities  that 
tbe  farmer  will  do  his  part  in  supporting  lull  employment,  good 
wages,  and  industrial  prosperity  by  supplying  abundant  food  and 
raw  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  farmer's  problem  has  not  been  wholly  solved,  but  let  us 
consider  the  vast  improvement  in  his  situation. 

Cash  farm  income  practically  doubled  between  1932  and  1937. 
Even  in  1938 — a  year  of  rather  marked  industrial  recession — cash 
income  to  our  farm  population  was  still  75  percent  above  the  1932 
low.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  1938  farmers  had 
almost  three  times  as  much  money  available  for  living  expenses  as 
they  had  in  1932.  Gross  farm  income  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  expenses  during  the  period. 

What  has  this  meant?  It  has  meant  a  decline  of  50  percent  in 
the  number  of  farm  foreclosures  during  the  last  6  years.  It  has 
meant  a  decline  of  two-thirds  In  the  number  of  farm  bankruptcies 
during  the  same  period.  It  has  meant  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  tusmessmen  and  merchants  in  our  rural  towns  have 
been  able  to  stay  in  business  because  of  improved  farm-pmchasing 
power.  It  has  meant  more  business  for  otir  manufacttirers,  more 
work  for  those  seeking  employment.  It  has  made  It  possible  for 
millions  of  otir  farm  families  to  remain  on  their  farms  secvire  In 
their  hemes  and  to  maintain  a  decent  American  standard  of  living. 
Total  loans  to  farmers  during  the  past  6  years  amounted  to  over 
five  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Three  and  one-half  billions  have 
already  been  repaid. 

Cash  Income  from  farm  marketings,  including  Government  pay- 
ments, amounted  to  approximately  $5,000,000,000  In  1933. 
In  1938  cash  farm  income  had  risen  to  $7,632,000,000. 
Wliat   would   be   the   situation   In  tbe   Corn   Belt  without   this 
program? 

Supposing  we  had  raised  100.000,000  acres  of  com  last  year — as 
we  have  so  often  done  In  the  past — instead  of  92,000.000  acres. 

In  Iowa,  my  State.  I  well  recall  that  during  the  winter  of  1932 
corn  sold  for  10  cents  a  busheL  The  mldwestem  fanners  used  it 
for  cheap  fuel. 

Contrast  that  condition  with  that  of  today. 
The  com-seallng  program  of  the  Government  has  enabled  100.000 
farmers  in  Iowa  to  place  100,000,000  bushels  of  com  imder  seal  at 
57  cents  per  bushel. 

Even  those  who  were  not  eligible  because  of  faUure  to  sign  up  for 
participation  in  the  program  have  l)eneflted. 

The  farmer's  Income  is  Improved  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
helping  to  fill  the  ever-normal   granary — the  Nation's  Insurance 
against  crop  failures  such  as  were  experienced  in  1934  and   1936. 
The  record-breaking  number  of  farmers  signing  up  for  the  agri- 
cultural program  of  1939  U  the  best  attesUtlon  of  its  worth. 

Such  achievement  and  such  cooperation  can  only  be  the  result 
of  a  wise  agricultural  policy. 

Adequate  transportation  is  a  necessity  of  modem  life  upon  which 
agriculture  and  Industry  are  equally  dependent,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  for  Its  national  defense. 

The  railroad  industry,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  gave  occupation 
to  more  than  2,000,000  workers,  now  employs  less  than  a  million, 
and  is  in  grave  need  of  rehablUtation  and  restoration  to  prime 
fitness.  ,  .       . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  rendered  a 
report  upon  which  the  Congress  will  doubtless  act  in  providing 
adequate  relief  for  that  great  and  distressed  Industry. 

The  program  of  national  defense  is  one  which  challenges  tbe 
patriotism,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  of  every  citizen. 

The  Members  of  the  present  Congress  feel  with  the  people  of 
the  Nation  that  a  program  of  costly  armament  is  to  be  avoided. 

Penetration  of  the  Americas  economlcaUy  and  politlcaUy  by 
Ehiropean  and  Asiatic  powers  however  has  forced  upon  us  the 
realization  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our  shores  under 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is  rich  in  leaderAip  of  a  high 
order.  The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will  be  consonant  with 
the  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes  of  our  people,  as  it  moves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Nation's  requirements  for  safety  and  protection. 

Complete  unity  on  tills  important  question,  as  well  as  domestic 
policy,  is  desirable  if  we  would  avoid  the  disintegrating  influences 
at  work  in  many  of  the  coimtrles  of  the  Old  World. 

National  solidarity  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  first 
and  strongest  line  at  defense. 


Sentries  of  Peace— The  Great  Unguarded  Border 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  23, 1939 


ADDRESS  BT  BON.  DUDLXT  A.  WBTTK.  OP  OBIO 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Membert  of  tbe 
House,  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  adopted  my  joint  resohition 
(H.  J.  Res.  620)  providing  for  the  observance  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  Perry's  victory  In  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  un- 
broken peace  since  that  time.  The  Speaker  selected  Hon. 
Dow  W.  Harter,  Hon.  John  McSweeney,  Hon.  William  R. 
Thom,  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapes.  and  myself  to  comprise  the 
Commodore  Perry  Memorial  and  Peace  Commission,  under 
whose  guidance  the  observance  was  undertaken  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  9,  10,  11, 1938.  At  a  later  date  a  cwnplete  report  on  the 
event  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Harter.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  request  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  requesting  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  address  which  I  delivered  at  the 
ofBcial  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  underlying 
purpose  and  significance  of  the  event  in  light  of  the  circum- 
stances which  were  just  then  centering  around  the  develop- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia,  and  which  likewise  have  application 
to  current  problems  of  world-wide  importance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  person  who  was  one — a  very  unimportant, 
Infilgnlflcant  one — of  4,000,000  other  Americans  In  the  World  War. 
Two  of  my  brothers  and  many  lu  this  gathering  tonight  were  like- 
wise In  that  nimiber.  Probably  every  family  here  was  represented 
in  somewhat  similar  fashion. 

We  remember  those  years.  As  each  new  year  rolls  by  another 
veil  is  dropped  between  them  and  us.  Even  now  they  sometimes 
seem  like  the  dream  of  another  life.  It  is  difllcxilt  to  realize  that 
many  of  us  now  have  children  who  were  not  here  then,  and  who, 
in  young  manhood  or  womanhood  today,  know  nothing  of  that 
struggle. 

I  believe  in  adequate  national  defense — in  a  blind  world  that  has 
not  yet  found  enlightenment  from  the  heartbreak,  destruction, 
and  futility  of  war— but  for  defenae  only.  Please  Ood.  hasten  tbe 
day  when  even  this  need  can  be  diminished  by  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  consent  of  nations. 

Three  thousand  miles  away  are  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  chopped 
up  like  the  blocks  of  a  huge  patchwork  quUt.  Troops  are  on  the 
march  again  along  those  borders.  At  their  side  marches  greed  of 
conquest,  lust  for  power,  selfishness,  misunderstanding,  the  bitter- 
ness of  boundary  disputes,  and  ghosts  of  conflicts  from  the  cen- 
turies that  have  gone.  Those  borders  bristle  with  steel — steel  which 
has  grown  from  the  warped  minds  and  twisted  hearU  of  men. 

Near  this  scene  Is  another  boundary  line.  It  is  as  long  as  tbe 
distance  between  here  and  Europe.  And  yet  through  almost  a 
centtiry  and  a  quarter  the  only  sentries  that  have  been  needed  to 
guard  its  peace  are  friendship  and  understanding. 

Here  is  our  lesson  for  a  troubled  world  tonight.  Here  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  otiservance.  With  deep  and  patriotic  fervor  we  honor  tlie 
courage  and  gallantry — the  historic  deeds — of  Perry  and  Barclay 
and  of  their  men.  But  if  we  can  stay  the  grasping  hands  of  war- 
mad  men  long  enough  to  open  their  eyes  and  cleanse  their  hearts 
by  this  living  example,  then  mankind  will  have  received  a  generous 
blessing  for  peace  and  progress.  If  they  have  eyes  and  see  not.  if 
they  have  ears  and  refuse  to  hear,  then  at  least  let  us,  as  citizens  at 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  sense  otir  own  rich  blessing  and 
>  ever  preserve  It. 
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Sobmerged  Lands  of  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  EATON 

OF  CAXJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  24, 1939 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BT  THE  CTTT  COUNCIL  OP  THE  CITY 
OP   LONG   BEACH.    CALIP. 


Mr.  EATON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcokd  I  include  Resolution  No. 
C-6925.  recently  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  24.  mentioned  in  the 
city  council's  resolution,  is  very  similar  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 176,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hofbs  on  February  20,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  Introduced  by  Mr.  O'CoimoR  on 
February  23.  and  that  if  the  latter  two  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  city  council's 
resolution  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  would 
have  voiced  the  same  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
176  and  House  Joint  Resolution  181  as  it  has  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  24. 

The  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  Long  Beach,  my  home 
city,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  California  adopted,  ratlflfd,  and  pro- 
claimed a  constitution  in  the  year  1849  aiid  presented  the  same 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  and  asked  ad- 
mission to  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Pebruary  13. 
1850,  submitted  said  constitution  to  Congress  and  the  Congress 
did  adopt  an  act,  approved  Septemljer  9,  1850,  admitting  California 
to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatever;   and 

Whereas  satd  constitution  so  submitted,  and  likewise  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California  shaU 
extend  westward  3  English  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  thence 
shall  follow  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  tldeiands  and  submerged  lands  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  Union  belong  to  that 
State,  by  virtue  of  Its  sovereignty;  and 

Whereas  the  dty  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  is  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, operating  under  a  freeholders'  charter,  adopted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California;   and 

Whereas  the  boundaries  of  said  city,  as  set  forth  in  said  char- 
ter, extend  3  miles  seaward  into  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  under  certain  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  respectively  set  forth  In  the  Statutes  of  Califor- 
nia, 1911.  page  1304;  Statutes  of  California,  1925.  page  235;  and 
Statutes  of  California,  1935.  page  974;  the  State  of  California  did 
grant  to  said  city  of  Long  Beach  and  to  its  successors  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  State  of  California,  held  by  said 
State  by  virtue  of  Its  sovereignty.  In  and  to  all  of  the  tide  lands 
and  submerged  lands,  whether  filled  or  unfilled,  within  the 
^boimdaries  of  said  city,  and  situated  laelow  the  line  of  mean  high 
tide  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  any  harbor,  estuary,  bay,  w  Inlet 
within  said  boundaries,  to  be  forever  held  by  said  city  and  by  Its 
successors  in  trust  for  certain  uses  and  purposes  therein  set 
forth;  and 

Whereas  about  the  year  1937  rich  oil  deposits  were  discovered  In 
the  southwesterly  part  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  under  certain  of 
said  tide  and  submerged  lands,  and  also  under  adjoining  uplands, 
much  of  which  upland  area  is  held  in  private  ownership;  and 

Whereas  the  owners  of  said  private  property  immediately  com- 
menced drilling  on  lands  contiguous  to  said  tide  and  submerged 
lands  and  have  extracted  and  are  still  extracting  large  quantities 
of  oil  from  the  pool  underlying  the  entire  area;  and 

Whereas  although  the  State  of  California  and  others.  Including 
said  private  owners,  did  heretofore  challenge  the  right  of  the  city 
of  Long  Beach  to  develop  said  tide  and  submerged  lands  for  the 
production  of  oil  therefrom,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  in  the  case  of  City  of  Long  Beach  et  al..  petitioners,  v. 
D.  A.  Marshall,  oa  Port  Manager  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  Re- 
spondent; the  People  of  the  State  of  California,  intervener,  the 
derision  in  which  case  is  reported  In  96  Cal.  Dec.  101,  did,  on  the 
28th  day  of  July  1938  hold  that  under  said  grants  of  tide  and 
submerged  lands  from  the  State  of  California  to  the  city  of  Long 
Beskch  and  under  the  charter  provisions  of  said  city,  the  city  oC 


Long  Beach  bad  the  right  to  d^U  for  and  extract  tb«  oil  from 
said  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Long  Beacll  is  proceeding  with  aU  dUlgence 
to  drill  and  develop  said  lands  f^r  the  extraction  of  oU.  gas.  and 
other  hydrocarbons  therefrom  a^d  is  carrying  on  such  drilUng 
operations  in  such  a  way  that  tHe  same  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  other  purposes  and  uses  for  i^hich  said  lands  were  granted  to 
said  dty,  and  is  required  by  th4  charter  provisions  of  said  city 
to  use  and  is  using  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  oU  so  produced 
to  pay  the  interest  on  and  to  retire  bonds  heretofore  Issued  by 
said  dty  for  the  construction  atid  development  of  Long  Beach 
harbor,  and  Is  so  required  to  and  wUl  use  the  balance  of  said 
proceeds  for  the  Improvement,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Long  Beach  Harbor  and  for  the  promotion  and  accommodation  of 


commerce,  navigation,  and  flsbc 

Whereas  If  the  city  of  Long 
develop  or  is  hindered  in  the  drll 
lands  for  the  production  of  oil  tl 
lands  adjacent  thereto,  the  oil  lyl 
mergfxl  lands  will  be  rapidly  drail 


and 
Is  not  permitted  to  drill  and 
and  develofnnent  of  said  tlde- 
irefrom  and  from  the  submerged 
ig  luidemeath  said  tide  and  sub- 
therefrom  from  wells  hereto- 
fore drilled  and  now  drilling  and  hereafter  to  be  driUed  from  pri- 
vately owned  lands  adjacent  to  the  tide  and  submerged  lands,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  oU,  gas.  and  oiiez  hydrocarbon  substances  will 
be  lost  for  public  use: 

Now,  therefore,  the  City  CotinaJ  at  the  City  oC  Long  Beach  re- 
solves as  foUows: 

Section  1.  That  the  adoption  1  ry  the  United  States  Congress  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24.  comiaonly  known  as  the  Nye  resolu- 
tion, would,  in  view  of  the  forego  ng  premises,  be  extremely  unjust 
and  could  only  ca\ise  more  coniu  don  and  lead  to  extended  litiga- 
tion with  reference  to  the  oil  dep<  elts  underlying  the  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  lying  within  the  [boundaries  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach;  that  in  the  meantime,  and  by  reason  of  such  litigation, 
privately  owned  wells  drilled  on  i,he  uplands  adjacent  to  said  tide 
and  submerged  lands  would  drainj  a  great  portion.  If  not  all,  of  the 
oil  underlying  said  tide  and  subtnerged  lands,  to  the  loss  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Long  Beacli  and  the  general  public  as  well. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  adoption  by  t  le  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  any  legislation  directly  or  Ind  Irectly  asserting  that  the  United 
States  has  sovereign  title  to  and  o  vnershlp  of  lands  under  navigable 
waters  or  any  mineral  deposits  tbereln,  or  authorizing  any  suits  or 
other  proceedings  by  Federal  ofllcc  rs  to  obtain  the  possession  or  use 
of  such  lands  or  mineral  deposits  without  the  payment  of  Just  com- 
pensation, is  contrary  to  law  and  iiound  public  policy  and  should  be 
opposed. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  city  clerk  shal  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  Member  of  Con  jress  from  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  4.  The  city  clerk  shall  cerl  Ify  to  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  City  Council  of  the  C  Ity  of  Long  Beach  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  posted  in  three  consp  cuous  places  in  the  dty  of  Long 
Beach,  and  It  shall  thereupon  tale  effect. 


Control  of  N  )xious  Weeds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Febriary  24. 1939 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LEGISLA' 


TURE 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State  of  Idaho  we 
have  a  very  serious  problem  which  has  confronted  us  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  reiched  a  stage  of  gravity  and 
seriousness  at  the  present  time .  This  problem  is  in  the  form 
of  noxious  weeds.  These  un  contrcdiable  weeds  of  various 
sizes,  types,  and  descriptions  are  destroying  many  acres  of 
ground  in  our  great  State,  esj  eclally  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. The  Federal  Government  has  done  nothing  to  control 
the  spread  of  these  weeds  cm  i  their  land  and,  as  you  know, 
winds  and  other  forms  of  Natiire  spread  weed  seeds  from  acre 
to  acre,  devastating  acres  of  ll«id  in  their  flight.  Our  State 
and  local  subdivisions  have  carried  on  a  program  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  local  eradicafcon  of  weeds,  but  we  cannot, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  cope  with 
this  increasing  problem,  and  today  in  my  State  scores  upon 
scores  of  productive  farms  have  become  useless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  reinfestatlon  of 
noxious  weeds  from  weed  lapds.  In  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  bills  have  been  introduced  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  noziou  >  weeds  but  have  not  met  with 
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success.  On  January  16.  1939.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this 
House  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  establishing  a 
system  of  Federal  benefits  and  by  enabling  the  several  States 
to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  noxious  weeds  and  to  provide  an  appropriation 
adequate  to  put  this  program  into  effect.  I  have  here  a  joint 
memorial  received  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
being  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  3,  which  is  upon  this  very 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Record. 
The  memorial  is  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  S 
To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United  States  and  Members  of 
Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
twenty-flfth  session,  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas  noxious  weeds  are  not  now  controlled  on  Federal  lands, 
and  that  the  seeds  from  such  weeds  are  carried  by  wind  and 
water  to  farm  lands,  making  control  of  such  weeds  and  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture  an  impossible  or  inordinately  expensive  prob- 
lem: and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  and  State  of  Idaho  are  coordi- 
nating with  the  owners  of  such  land  in  control  of  such  weeds  on 
agricultural  land;  and 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service  alleges  It  has  no  enabling  provisions 
permitting  it  to  control  noxious  weeds  on  Its  domain,  nor  permitting 
It  to  cooperate  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  toward  this 
end:  and 

Whereas  many  productive  farms  In  this  State  are  becoming  unfit 
for  agricultural  purposes  as  result  of  this  continuotis  reinfestatlon 
from  Federal  lands: 

Now.  therefore,  we  your  memorialists,  respectfully  represent  that 
some  Federal  program  must  be  provided  for  control  of  weeds  on 
Federal  domain,  from  which  noxioiis  weeds  may  spread  to  agri- 
cultural lands. 

Be  it  resolt>ed.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  sent  by  the 
secretary  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the  honorable  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Idaho. 


Control  of  Venereal  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  24. 1939 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL. UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE.  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1938 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  brief  summary  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran : 

Dr.  Parran  stands  out  as  the  one  man  more  responsible 
than  any  other  single  person  for  having  awakened  this  entire 
Nation  to  the  possibility  of  largely  ridding  itself  of  the  great 
curse  of  venereal  disease.  If  properly  backed  by  Congress 
in  this  eflfort.  it  is  altogether  possible  that  when  the  history 
of  this  period  in  our  Nation's  development  is  written,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  written  as  large  as  that  of  any  American  of 
our  time. 

The  question  as  to  how  well  we  are  going  to  back  the 
Siu-geon  General  in  his  work  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  action  of  the  House  on  the  Treasury-Post  OflSce  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  fine  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  including  $5,000,000  for  the 
battle  against  syphilis  will  be  sustained  enthusiastically  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  In  his  annual  report  eald:  "A  greater 
advance  has  been  made  in  public  health  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  than  ever  before  within  a  comparable  period." 

Dr.  Parran,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  organization,  at  the  dose 
of  the  one  himdred  and  fortieth  year  of  Its  existence,  noted  de- 
velopments that  have  foUowed  the  assumption  of  new  responsi- 


bilities by  the  GoTemment  in  matters  relating  to  public  health. 
particularly  with  reference  to  activities  made  poss.blc  through  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Act,  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act. 

CZNXBAL    HZALTH    CONOmOirS 

Commenting  upon  health  conditions  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1938.  the  report  states  that  the 
general  death  rate  for  the  calendar  year  1937  was  10.9  per  1.000  popu- 
Iction.  as  compared  with  113  for  the  preceding  year.  This  favorable 
condition  continued  in  1938.  when  preliminary  figures  for  the  first 
6  months  disclosed  a  mortality  rate  of  10.8  per  1.000  population 
as  compared  with  11.8  for  the  correspondtog  period  of  1937. 

There  was  also  recorded  a  decrease  In  Infant  mortality  from 
57.1  per  1.000  live  births  for  1936  to  M.4  In  1*37.  The  maternal 
mortality  rate  continued  to  decime:  4.6  per  1,000  live  births  In 
1937  against  S.3  during  1936. 

As  Infant,  maternal,  and  general  death  rates  are  sensitive  In- 
dexes of  prevailing  health  conditions,  the  reduced  rates  In  these 
fields  indicate  a  decidedly  favorable  trend. 

Tuberculosis  mortality  resumed  a  downward  course  after  a  slight 
Increase  In  1936.  The  improvement  was  apparent  In  the  provisional 
tuberculofis  death  rate  which  declined  from  61.7  per  100.000  popu- 
lation in  1936  to  49.6  ir  1937. 

Dtirlng  1937  lowered  death  rates  were  reported  for  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  pellagra,  nephritis, 
and  puerperal  causes.  With  regard  to  smallpox.  Dr.  Parran  said: 
"During  1937  a  total  of  11,673  cases  of  smallpox  was  reported,  as 
compared  with  7,834  in  1936  and  7.957  In  1935.  The  ntmiber  of 
reported  cases  in  1937  was  the  highest  since  1931.  Fortunately  the 
prevailing  smallpox  Is  of  a  mild,  nonvlrulent  type,  causing  relatively 
few  deaths.  The  eradication  of  this  unnecessary  disease  depends 
upon  the  intelligent  application  of  vaccination." 

The  United  States  suffered  minor  epidemics  of  Influenza  and 
poliomyelitis  In  1937.  The  number  of  cases  of  poliomyelitU.  9.511, 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  4  previous  years  for  which  records  are 
available.  1916,  1927.  1931,  and  1935 

The  leading  caiises  of  death  in  1937  were  diseases  of  the  heart, 
cancer  and  other  malignant  tiunors.  pneumonia,  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage and  softening,  nephritis,  accidents  (except  automobile),  and 
tuberculosis. 

QUAKANTINX   AND   IMMIGSATIOIt 

The  magnitude  of  Federal  quarantine  and  Immigration  activi- 
ties is  indicated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  inspection  at  ports 
of  entry  of  1.784  airplanes,  carrying  23.172  passengers,  and  Inspec- 
tion of  15.873  vessels,  carrying  789.591  passengers  and  1.196.688  sea- 
men. Fumigation  of  1.004  ves.sels  was  performed,  and  5.399  rats 
were  examined  for  evidence  of  plague  Infection.  Medical  officers 
at  various  United  States  ports  of  entry  Inspected  2.447.339  alien 
passengers  and  805.306  alien  seamen.  Of  these,  20372  passengers 
and  1.438  seamen  were  reported  as  having  some  certlflable  disease 
or  defect.  In  foreign  countries  65,261  applications  for  Immigration 
visas  were  examined  by  Public  Health  Service  officers. 

The  continued  success  of  so-called  radio  pratique  at  New  York 
and  Boston  made  practicable  the  extension  of  this  time-saving 
measure  to  certain  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

VENntEAL-OISEASZ  CONTBOL 

The  most  Important  event  in  the  campaign  against  the  venereal 
diseases  during  the  fiscal  year  was  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act,  whereby  facilities  for  the  more 
effective  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  placed  upon  a 
permanent  national  basis. 

Dtu-ing  the  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  adequate  measures  for  the  prevention. 
control,  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  There  were  also  in- 
cluded provisions  for  training  of  personnel  and  for  making  studies, 
investigations,  and  conducting  demonstrations  designed  to  develop 
more  effective  control  measures. 

The  use  of  social-security  funds  for  the  training  of  physicians 
In  the  clinical  management  and  public-health  ccmtrol  of  the 
venereal  diseases  was  continued  In  seversJ  universities  and  clinics. 
A  number  of  State  health  officers  avaUed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  qualified  personnel. 

Requests  more  numerous  than  could  be  compiled  with  were  made 
upon  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  for  articles,  addresses,  and 
loans  of  trained  personnel. 

The  experimental  control  of  syphilis  among  Indigent  people  of 
rural  areas  was  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  a  trailer  clinic  In 
Georgia.  A  study  of  untreated  sypbUis  In  a  group  of  male  Negroes 
was  continued.  "No  similar  study  of  the  effects  of  untreated 
E3rphlli8  over  a  period  of  years,  correlated  with  the  pathologic  find- 
ings at  death,  has  ever  previously  been  made,"  Dr.  Parran  said. 

The  preparation  and  dissemination  of  Instructive  llteratiire. 
charts,  posters,  and  exhibit  material  continued  during  the  year. 
Measures  designed  to  control  syphilis  In  Industry  were  Inaugurated. 
The  control  program  was  favorably  received  by  industrial 
organizations.  , 

MENTAL  HTCIENV 

With  the  completion  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  drug  addicts  the 
faculties  for  this  specialized  work  have  been  materially  increased. 
The  hospital  at  Lexington.  Ky..  engaged  In  treating  drug  addicts 
and  making  scientific  investigations,  operated  to  full  capacity  wltb 
an  average  dally  census  of  949  patients. 
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•nie  Public  Health  Service  continued  to  supervise  and  furnish 
medical,  psychiatric,  technical,  and  other  adentlflc  services  to  Fed- 
eral and  penal  Institutions.  Special  studies  were  conducted  In 
cooperaUon  with  the  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  Committee  to  stimu- 
late Interest  In  the  adequate  care  oX  the  mentally  111,  to  bring  about 
greater  equality  and  wider  distribution  of  facilities,  promote  unl- 
tonn  policies,  and  Improve  the  facilities  for  psychiatric  Instruction. 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  this  division  was  the  field  studies  in 
menUl  hygiene  for  determining  the  basic  natiire  and  factors  in- 
volved In  the  production  of  mental  disorders  encountered  in  a 
typical  American  community. 

MABINX    HOSPITALS    AND   KZUZF   STATIONS 

'■'  Ttoe  27  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  engaged  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  legally  designated  beneficiaries,  and  also  In  scien- 
tlflc  clinical  research,  furnished  hospital  and  out-patient  relief  at 
154  ports,  where  666.931  accredited  persons  applied  for  treatment. 
ThU  represents  an  Increase  of  211,121  patients  over  the  preceding 
year.  Merchant  seamen  continued  to  constitute  the  largest  class 
of  beneficiaries. 

Research  was  continued  in  pyretotherapy.  focal  infections,  arthri- 
tis, and  psoriasis.  Vitamin  D  was  shown  to  be  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  psoriasia. 

IN\13TlGATIONS  OF  PTBLlC-intALTH  PROBLEMS 

The  erwtlon  of  a  group  of  ^)eclally  designed  structures  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  on  a  site  near  Bethesda,  Md,.  makes 
avaUable  increased  facilities  for  adenUflc  research  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  disease.  The  Investigative  work  of  the  institute 
covers  an  Increasingly  broad  flrtd,  OonUnued  attention  was  directed 
to  the  control  of  biologic  products,  particularly  anUpneumonococclc 
rabbit  servim.  anumenlngococcic  serum,  and  dose  supervision  over 
the  sUblllty  of  arsphenamlne. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene  Investigations  were  directed  to 
the  development  of  means  for  the  protection  and  the  improvement 
oC  the  health  of  workers  In  various  fields  of  mdxistry  among  which 
the  pottery,  granite,  lead  storage  batteries,  tvn,  and  manganese 
industries  may  be  mentioned. 

•T^e  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health,"  comments  the 
Surgeon  General,  "are  becoming  increasingly  varied  and  numerous. 
Thus  one  group  of  workers  is  engaged  In  chemical  and  chemotherapy 
research  while  another  is  directing  its  attention  to  studies  of  such 
infectious  diseases  as  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  tjrphus  fever, 
scarlet  fever.  Weirs  disease,  leprosy,  and  poliomyelitis.  A  special 
series  of  investigations  have  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  various 
phaa^  of  trichinosis  infection  and  the  means  of  its  prevention. 
Clinical,  epidemiological  and  laboratory  studies  ot  heart  disease, 
especially  the  rheumatic  type,  have  produced  valuable  Information." 

The  Interesting  discovery  was  made  that  fluorides,  which  cause 
mottled  enamel,  that  disfigtirlng  discoloration  of  the  teeth,  may  be 
removed  from  drinking  watt-r  by  treatment  with  manganese  dioxide, 
a  method  which  gives  promise  of  economical  development. 

A  firm  basis  for  future  cancer  studies  is  being  laid  through 
grants-in-aid  to  selected  institutions  and  the  training  of  resexirch 
specialists.  Already  a  broad  field  of  Investigation  is  receiving  atten- 
tion. 

COOPERATIVE   ACTiVl'ilSS 

Bvery  State  and  many  cities,  as  well  as  every  department  and 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  received  some 
degree  of  assistance  from  the  Public  Health  Service  in  solving 
special  health  problems  arising  in  the  course  of  routine  operations. 
This  cooperative  work,  carried  on  principally  by  the  Division  of 
States  Relations,  Is  one  of  the  most  important  ftinctlons  of  the 
Service. 

The  availability  of  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  made  it  possible  to  assist  In  improving  State  and 
local  health  administration.  It  Is  especially  noteworthy  that 
whole-time  health  services  In  rural  areas  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. Prom  January  1,  1935.  to  December  1937  there  was  an 
Increase  In  full-time  health  units  of  96  percent.  Facilities  for  the 
promotion  and  supervision  of  such  full-time  facilities  have  been 
developed  in  19  States. 

Stimulated  by  Federal  grants-in-aid.  the  State  and  local  appro- 
priations for  public-health  purposes  have  Increased  $8,000,000 
annually. 

Cooperation  was  continued  with  the  States  and  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  by  providing  technical  supervision  of  work- 
relief  labor  projects  for  the  construction  of  sanitary  toilets,  malaria- 
control  drainage  in  the  South,  and  sealing  of  abandoned  coal  mines. 
Certification  of  water  supplies  used  by  Interstate  carriers,  a  valuable 
meastire  in  preventing  water-borne  Illness,  continued  without 
interruption. 

NATIONAL  BSALTR  PtOCaAM 

^t  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern."  comments  Dr.  Parran.  "that 
approximately  40.000,000  people  to  the  United  States— the  lower 
economic  third  of  our  population — are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  medical  care  during  serious  Illness.  In  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  Is  a  deficiency  of  360.000  hospital  beds.  Inclxiding  facilities  for 
the  care  of  mental  and  tuberculous  patlente." 

Fortunately,  the  national  health  survey,  conducted  several  years 
ago  by  the  Public  Health  Service  with  work-relief  personnel,  has 
fumi.shed  a  great  deal  of  reliable,  even  thougli  astounding,  in- 
formation concerning  the  kinds  of  Illness  prevailing  In  this  "third 
oi  the  population."  the  ages  of  the  victims,  their  approximate 
economic  status,  their  employability.  and  other  facta  cloeely  related 
to  their  ability  to  secure  adequate  medical  treatment. 

When  these  data  had  been  studied  and  tentative  conclusions 
formulated   by   the  President's  Interdepartmental   Committee   oa 


Coordination  of  Health  and  Well i  ire  Activities  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  a  di  (finite  responsibility  in  seeking  a 


remedy  for  this  undesirable  state 


under  title  V  and  VI  of  the  Social 


available.    Only  a  few  States  hav< 


there  still  are  serious  deficiencies 


of  affairs.    It-was  shown,  for  In- 


stance,  that   despite   the   lmprov<ment   of   Stata   and   local   health 
services  resulting  from  the  applhatlon  of  grants-in-aid  provisions 


Security  Act  there  are  large  rural 


areas  and  many  cities  In  which  adequate  health  service  Is  not  yet 


even  fairly  satisfactory  programs 


for  the  prevention  of  mortality  1  rom  pneumonia  and  cancer,  and 


in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and 


malaria.  Very  little  Is  being  done  by  most  of  the  States  In  the 
field  of  mental  hygiene,  and  there  is  need  for  a  much  greater 
expansion  of  Indtistrlal  hygiene  ictlvltles. 

In  closing  his  report.  Surgeon  General  Parran  recommended, 
among  other  essentials,  the  establishment  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  of  a  unit  for  wider  chemotherapy  Investigations,  addi- 
tional funds  under  the  Venereal  1  llsease  Control  Act  on  an  Increas- 
ing scale  until  an  annual  approiriation  of  $25,000,000  Is  reached, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  neurological  Institute  for  laboratory 
and  clinical  investigations  of  meatal  and  nervous  diseases. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Friday,  Febfuary  24. 1939 


ARTICLE     FROM     INGLEWOOE 


REPRESENTATrVTS 


FEBRUA  IT  7,  1939 


(CALIF.)      DAILY     NEWS     OF 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  »tr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Recoid,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Inglewood  Daila  News,  of  Inglewood,  Calif.: 

[From  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  pally  News  ot  February  7,  1939) 

National  Labok  Relations  Boaso  Is  for  Workers  and  Against 
Employers.  Clalm — Employes  1  Hasn't  Got  a  Chance.  Regional 
Director  Tklls  Inglewood  Aui|ience;  Przdicts  Period  of  Strikes 
AND  Uprisings  on  Pacific  CoAiT 

"Abandon  hope,  all  ye  (employers)  who  enter  here"  might  prop- 
erly be  the  inscription  over  th  i  portals  leading  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  accordini ;  to  Dr.  Towne  Nylander,  regional 
director  for  southern  Californi|i,  who  addressed  the  Inglewood 
Community  Forum  last  night. 

Dr.  Nylander  made  the  imquillfied  statement  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  "I'll  tell  you  frankl;  ■,  when  we  go  into  a  hearing,  the 
employer  hasn't  got  a  chance.     T  here's  never  a  scintilla  of  doubt  as 


to  the  employers  guilt.     Unless 


the  rest  of  the  employers  we  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  reach.' 

LABOR  N  EXDS  HELP 

way?' 


"Why  shouldn't  It  be  that 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  th( 
who  are  "cheaters  and  chiselers 
and  to  utilize  the  best  tools  of  Industrial 
has  heretofore  had  no  representation 
the  function  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B 
aline  itself  with  the  employee 

He  charitably  conceded  that 
cent  of  them,  were  fair  and  upright 
slon  as  was  being  applied  by  thi 
the  Wagner  Act's  teeth )  to  the 
in  his  discourse  he  held  to  the 
employers  owned  their  own 
were  "farmers,"  so  that  less  th^n 
America  owned  their  own 


axd 
tie 


busi  lesses 


On  the  coast  we  are  In  for  a 
largely  during  1939;  and  although 
less  violence  than  the  coast  has 
of  strikes,  he  thinks.     Labor  is, 
own.    It  has  consolidated  Its  poj 
than  ever  before.     Whereas  in 
energies  and  resources  against 
now  organized  labor  has  had  an 
effective  leadership. 


Many  coast  industries,  notablj 
Izcd  on   an  antilabor  basis,   sajs 
of  Industries  on  the  Pacific  coast 
belligerent,    or   vigilantes.     A   few 
picture,  and  coerce  other  Indusq-lallste 
them,  much  after  the  fashion 
the  union,  said  the  speaker. 


they  amend  the  act  we  will  get  to 


asked  Dr.  Nylander,  and  then 

employers — the  20  to  25  percent 

-f-are  able  to  hire  the  ablest  counsel 

warfare,  while  the  employee 

Dr.  Nylander  holds  it  to  be 

and  of  his  ofBce  partlctilarly,  to 

against  the  employer. 

average  employer,  75  to  80  per- 

and  did  not  need  such  compul- 

N.  L.  R.  B.  (aided  and  abetted  by 

cfkiseling  20  percent.     However,  later 

belief  that  only  10  percent  of  all 

and  that  75  percent  of  these 

3  percent  of  the  employers  in 


busli  esses. 

STRIK  3  AHEAD 


>eriod  of  strikes.     These  will  occur 

there  wUl  be  no  bloodshed  and 

known  before,  there  will  be  plenty 

for  tbe  first  time,  coming  into  its 

itlon  and  Is  now  In  better  position 

past  it  has  had  to  dissipate  its 

(imployers  who  were  unscrupulous. 

I  jpportunity  to  develop  genuine  and 


ttie 


AirriLASOR  BASIS 


aviation  and  furniture,  are  organ- 

Dr.  Nylander,  but  the  majority 

are,  on  the  whole,  nonmilitent, 

of   this   category   dominate    the 

and  employers  to  Join  with 

a  man  being  coerced  into  joining 
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He  castigated  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  as  a  destruc-  ' 
tlve  force  for  evil,  claiming  that  out  of  all  Its  funds  expended  in 
the  recent  campaign  to  put  over  the  antlpicketlng  law.  only  »4.50 
was  donated  by  a  fanner,  the  rest  having  come  from  other  sources. 
He  excoriated  the  Southern  Callfomians.  Inc.,  as  a  "high-powered, 
streamlined  version  of  vigilante."  and  as  an  organization  standing 
in  the  way  of  progress.  With  these  he  coupled  the  Neutral  Thou- 
sands and  kindred  groups,  all  of  which,  he  said,  were  Ued  into 
large  financial  groups. 

I'hc  remedy,  he  thought,  was  a  comprehensive  system  of  social  as- 
surance, under  which  the  poor  would  not  tie  required  to  pay  the 
bills,  and  the  first  stage  of  which  is  destined  to  be  realized  as 
early  as  1940.  He  told  of  the  mllllcns  now  not  included  in  social 
security .  and  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  we  hadn't  yet  begun  to  pay 
the  cost  of  economic  security. 

COMMX7N1S1C    FEARED 

It  was  an  amazing  thing  to  him  that  there  wasn't  more  com- 
munism, he  said,  and  he  said  when  the  older  people,  organized 
labor,  and  the  unemployed  form  a  coalition  to  demand  assurance 
and  sectirity,  they  had  better  get  it  or  there  will  be  tragedy. 

OLD  PARTUS   slipping 

It  was  his  belief  that  all  parties  would  have  to  strengthen  their 
social-security  program,  and  that  America  was  woefully  behmd  in 
this  respect.  There  Is  lltUe  hope.  In  any  event,  for  the  DemocraUc 
and  Republican  Parties  In  the  future,  he  thinks.  These  will  be  re- 
placed by  conservauves  and  liberals,  and  those  two  wiU  be  doihi- 
cated  by  labor,  including  both  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L..  which 
wUl  march  separate  courses,  but  which  will  finally  attain  harmony 

as  two  groups.  . 

He  pwdlcted  a  distinct  population  change.  Whereas  now  there 
are  130  000  000  in  the  United  States,  the  peak  will  be  reached  by 
1950.  when  there  will  be  146.000.000,    Thereafter  there  wiU  be  fewer 

Business  growth  of  the  future,  in  Tlew  of  this  situation,  will  de- 
pend upon  higher  Uving  standards.  In  IWl.  three  and  three-tenths 
mllUon  babies  were  bom.  By  1938  this  had  fallen  to  two  and  two- 
tenths  miUlon.  Within  3  years  the  high  schoc^s  and  colleges  wiU 
be  overburdened,  and  shorUy  thereafter  the  youngsters  will  reach 
a  voUng  age,  and  wlU  take  a  decisive  and  posiUve  stand  in  naUonal 
and  economic  affairs. 

POOR    ABE   PROLinC 

The  bulk  of  the  chUdren  In  future  years  will  come  from  the  poor 
and  underprlvlleeed  classes,  and  the  "poor  white  trash"  belt  from 
Virginia  to  New  Mexico  wUl  be  most  producUve.  while  the  groups 
will  continue  to  decline  in  producUvlty. 

FAVORS  C.  Z.  O. 

^e  was  enthusiastic  about  the  C.  I.  O..  explaining  that  it  was 
created  to  take  care  of  the  mass  production  of  unorganized  laborers. 
He  held  that  the  presence  of  the  two  organizations  had  resulted  In 
elimination  of  the  "stuffed  shirts"  In  each,  and  said  he  personally 
hoped  there  wo\ild  never  be  a  reunion  of  the  two. 

He  thought  the  outstanding  res\ilt  of  the  New  Deal  had  been  the 
increased  organization  of  workers,  and  held  this  to  be  a  hopeful 
sign  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  The  movement  had  been 
e^ntlal  to  the  success  of  the  New  Deal,  and  now  that  the  latter 
was  faltering,  labor  would  go  on  as  never  before. 

He  told  of  the  hopelessness  In  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Dust 
Bowl  refugees  who  were  being  exploited  by  farmers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  how  it  was  practically  Impossible  to  get  them 
to  help  themselves  by  organizing.  He  contrasted  this  to  the  movie 
unions-  here,  he  said,  the  workers  are  better  off  than  nearly  any 
other  class,  and  yet  they  have  the  most  effective  organization  in 
the  land.  It  is  easier  to  improve  those  already  in  the  upper  class 
or  who  have  had  a  taste  of  privilege,  believes  Dr.  Nylander. 

FASCISM    POSSIBILITT 

He  held  that  fascism  was  a  possibility  In  America,  but  if  labor 
continued  to  consolidate  its  position  and  to  develop  leadership,  it 
would  save  the  country  from  fascism. 

There  are  In  Los  Angeles  nine  filing  cabinets  full  of  documents 
which  would  prove  southern  California  to  be  comparable  to  Harlan 
County  Ky..  If  there  were  funds  available  to  fight  the  southern 
Callfornlans  and  expose  the  vested  Interests,  said  the  speaker.  With 
the  latter  group  he  linked  again  the  neutral  thousands  and  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Babsons  opinions  were  Inspired  In  an  effort  to  seU  his  service, 
said  Nylander  in  response  to  a  question,  and  he  mentioned  that  Los 
Angeles  Times  by  name  as  being  the  mouthpiece  of  the  reactionaries 
and  the  defender  of  the  'house  of  have."  .     ,    ^. 

There  was  spirited  questioning  from  the  floor,  including  some 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  political  science. 

Leo  De  SUva,  past  president  of  the  Inglewood  Uons  Club,  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Vernon  Spencer. 

Ntlanoeb  Nibbles 

Dr  Towne  Nylander,  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  southern  California,  In  an  address  before  the  Inglewood 
Community  Forum,  made  the  following  statements  In  the  course 
of  his  address  or  in  answer  to  questions  from  the  fioor: 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly,  when  we  go  into  a  hearing  the  employer 

hasn't  got  a  chance.  ^      ^    ^^     m i.  ^#  4^i.»..>  v^i.%» 

"A  few  noisy,  violent  years  are  ahead,  the  first  of  these  being 

1939  " 

"Unless  they  amend  the  act  (Wagner  Act)  ^e  j"i^=2!R.»f  ™t*2 
the  rest  of  the  employers  whom  we  haven't  been  able  to  reach  yet. 


Tjibor  now  has  an  outlook  fundamentally  tmcongenlal  with 
both  parties." 

"Now  the  New  Deal  Is  struggling  for  its  own  existence  and  la 
being  assaulted  by  traditionally  minded  Democrats." 

"It  is  not  improbable  to  imagine  fascism  in  America." 

"In  the  meantime.  Labor  and  Roosevelt  stand,  awaiting  for 
history  to  make  up  their  minds." 

"Our  economic  system  Is  suffering  from  a  disease  which  fascism 
professes  to  be  able  to  cure,  but  cannot." 

"Resistance  to  the  revolutionary  change  now  in  progress  may 
provoke  disaster." 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  abUlty  of  the  people  to  pay 
adequate  old-age  pensions." 

"If  funds  were  available,  southern  California  wotild  be  exposed  as 
a  second  Harlan  County,  Ky." 

"ThU  year  wUl  be  20  to  25  percent  better  than  last  year,  but  the 
Improvement  wUl  be  temporary  unless  social  security  becomes 
widespread." 

"We  haven't  yet  begun  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  economic  faults," 

"On  the  Pacific  coast  we  are  in  for  a  period  of  strikes  " 

"I  hope  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  L.  never  do  get  together.  Each 
can  serve  a  good  purpose  by  exposing  the  stuffed  ahlrU  in  the 
other  organization." 

"The  new  labor  movement  stands  violently  opposed  to  faactam. 
and  that  opposition  is  hastening  the  day  when  there  will  be  a 
clash  between  them  for  supremacy." 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  in  the  world  the  Dies  committee  oan  do 
1150  000  worth  of  work  on  a  •25.000  aw>roprlatlon." 

"New  Deal  and  labor  are  twins.    Each  needs  the  other." 


National  Monetary  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  24, 1939 


LffTTER  FROM  NA^HONAL  MONETARY  CONFKRKNCK 


Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  with  my  remarks  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Andrae 
B.  Nordskog,  chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Monetary  Conference: 

Thb  National  Mojtetart  CoKnaistcm. 

228  South  Wabash  Avnro«. 
Chicoigo.  /«..  Febrtuiry  24.  1939. 

Hon.  JEt«T  Voouns, 

Congressman.  California.  No.  12, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vooehis:  Dviring  the  past  few  days,  Messrs. 
Willis  A.  Overholser.  James  A.  Bell.  William  M.  Gamble.  Mrs.  Etta  M. 
Russell  and  the  writer,  all  members  of  the  executive  conmiittee  of 
the  National  Monetary  Conference,  have  been  holdmg  executive  ses- 
Bions  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Our  committee  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  conference  with  United 
States  Treasury  officials,  advisers  of  the  President  on  matters  e« 
finance  which  conference  was  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
White  House  sUff.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
the  Treasury  on  matters  of  great  importance  to  our  people  in  this 
Nation. 

We  also  have  the  opporttmlty  of  meeting  and  talking  with  a 
great  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the  subject  of 
money  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
and  of  foreign  coin.  We  have  been  very  happUy  surprised  to  know 
that  ever  so  many  of  our  representatives  at  the  Capitol,  in  both 
Houses,  are  very  well  Informed  on  the  subject  of  money  and  Its 
proper  functions.  We  also  found  powerful  proponents  of  much- 
needed  changes  in  our  currency  system.  We  found  those  who  believe 
as  do  the  members  of  the  National  Monetary  Conference,  that  Con- 
gress has  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  coin  money  and  regulata 
the  value  thereof  of  foreign  com.  and  to  fix  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures. 

An  able  Senator  told  members  cf  our  committee  about  the  great 
care  exercised  by  the  Government  In  keeping  the  yard  measure  at 
even  keel  at  all  times,  and  then  showed  how  careless  we  hsve  been 
In  permitting  private  enterprises  to  coin  money  and  wildly  expand 
bank  credits,  creating,  perhaps,  prosperity  for  a  brief  speU.  only  to 
cause  a  rapid  contraction  of  such  credits  with  the  scratch  of  a  pen, 
throwing  the  Nation  into  chaos  and  poverty. 

The  National  Monetary  Conference,  at  Its  first  seaslons.  held  at 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law  in  Chicago  last  November, 
adopted  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  Congress,  and  Congrets  alone, 
has  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin;  and  that  Congress  may  prevent 
any  other  agency  from  so  doing.    This  resolution  was  adopted  only 
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After  oat  member*  had  read  practlcaUy  every  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion since  the  time  of  George  Washington,  for  that  high  tribunal 
has  made  It  clear  that  such  Is  the  fact. 

On  behalf  of  our  entire  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Monetary  Conference,  I  desire  to  thank  you,  Congreasmen,  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  us  during  our  stay  In  Washington.  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  along  the  lines  of 
attempting  to  stabilize  our  monetary  system  In  the  United  State*. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ANOaAX   B.    NOKOSKOG, 

Chairman  of  the  National  Monetary  Conference. 


T.  V.  A.  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  FeDmary  23,  1939 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  attacks  being 
currently  made  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
efforts  to  block  Its  needed  appropriations.  I  want  to  urge  upon 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  is  Interested  in  the  farmers 
of  this  country  serious  consideration  of  that  irtiase  of  the 
Authority's  program  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to 
solve  regional  problems  of  national  interest  dealing  with 
general  improvement  of  farm  life  and  farm  Income. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  Is  to  help  put  conservation  of 
water  and  soil  on  a  self -sustaining  basis.  Arresting  erosion 
and  restoring  soil  fertility  is  a  job  which  must  be  done  largely 
by  the  250,000  or  so  farmers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
Merely  devising  plans  and  programs  of  Improvement  and 
mging  fanners  to  carry  them  out  will  not  bring  about  the 
necessary  changes  in  farming  methods. 

Two  serious  barriers  are  encountered: 

First.  A  compelling  need  for  new  and  special  types  of  farm 
equipment  adapted  to  the  hilly  terrain  of  the  area  and  to  the 
characteristically  low  farm  income;  and 

Second.  The  fact  that  increased  rural  income  is  required  in 
order  to  place  the  program  upon  a  self-sustaining  and  hence 
a  permanent  basis. 

Extremely  low  per  acre  income  from  the  major  crops  has 
been  forcing  farmers  to  plant  every  available  acre,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  ability  of  the  land  to  endure  such  treatment.  Net 
family  cash  Incomes  of  $100  to  $300  a  year  are  quite  typical. 
Farmers  at  this  economic  level  cannot  follow  improved  farm- 
management  practices,  which  involve  investments  for  terrac- 
ing, seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery.  As  it  is  made 
possible  for  farmers  to  receive  increased  income  per  acre, 
experience  shows  that  the  abuse  of  Icmd  is  abated. 

EKMOVOfG    1»Alt»TT»g    TO    A    SELF-SUSTATNINO    PROCKAM 

Research  and  demonstration  developments  have  been 
undertaken  to  eliminate  the  barriers  referred  to.  They  are 
centered  upon  the  problems  of  the  needed  special  tsrpes  of 
farm  machinery,  new  uses  for  rural  electricity,  particularly  In 
the  processing  of  the  farm  crops  of  the  region,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  facilities  for  preserving  and  marketing  of 
such  farm  products.  The  work  has  been  done  largely  in 
cooperation  with  State  agencies  having  facilities  for  technical 
Iresearch,  including  especially  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  engineering  colleges.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  contributions  of  State  engineering  experiment  stations 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  solution  of  regional  problems 
of  national  Interest. 

These  developments  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Authority's  major  activities,  such  as  giving  greatest  useful- 
ness and  effect  to  the  supply  of  rural  electricity  which  has 
become  available.  The  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  local 
agencies  has  resulted  in  multiplying  the  eunount  of  work 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  do  In  so  short  a  time.  The 
effects  of  such  cooperative  effort  are  far  reaching,  in  that 
they  enable  the  existing  agencies  of  scientific  research  and 
ttigineering  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 


economy  of  the  entire  region  tjbrough  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  Its  resources. 

The  projects  include: 

First.  Research  and  demo  istrations  of  special  low-cost 
farm  machinery  for  handling  i  ;oil-conservlng  crops; 

Second.  Research  and  demc  nstratlons  relating  to  the  effec- 
tive use  of  electricity  on  the  firm;  and 

Third.  Research  and  demoi  istrations  in  local  processing  of 
the  region's  farm  crops. 

1.   SPICIAL    FARM    EQl  riPMENT    DZVTLOPMZNT 

There  is  a  lack  of  equipmen  t  as  well  as  of  cash  to  carry  out 
recommended  soil-  and  water  -conservation  practices  on  low- 
income  farms.  Farm  machinery  on  the  market  has  been  con- 
fined to  mass-production  farming  and  Is  not  as  a  rule  suited 
to  small  hill  farms  and  specij  1  farming  conditions  of  regions 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Furrow  seeder:  It  has  been  shown  that  the  fall  grain  and 
lespedeza  cropping  system  is  an  Important  means  whereby 
private  landowners  may  carr^  out  their  part  of  the  soil-  and 
water-conservation  program.  Under  this  system,  savings  of 
50  to  100  poimds  of  nitrogen  >er  acre  are  obtained,  plus  cash 
income  of  $15  to  $20  per  acre  rom  the  grain.  But  no  suitable 
low-cost  equipment  has  been  ivailable  on  the  market  to  plant 
small  grains  In  hard  lespedezi ,  sod  on  hillside  land. 

The  Authority  has  designei  and  develojaed  a  hillside  seed 
and  fertilizer  distributor  which  can  be  pulled  by  an  ordinary 
farm  team  and  permits  the  s  nail  farmer  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  seeding  fall  grain  In  alternate  strips  on  legume  or 
grass  sod.  Demonstrations  convinced  a  southern  manu- 
facturer that  the  machine  was  practical  and  that  a  market 
for  It  with  the  price  at  lesa  than  $25  could  be  developed. 
The  machine  is  now  being  sold  by  this  manufacturer  In 
eight  States.  There  Is  a  potential  market  for  some  75,000 
of  such  flnlts  in  the  valley  region. 

Legume  hay  curing:  Hay  grows  well  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, but  frequent  rains  make  difiQcult  the  obtaining  of  good 
quality  by  outdoor  curing.  K  ence,  there  is  often  a  deficiency 
of  hay  production  in  the  nigion,  In  some  years  valued  at 
up  to  $5,000,000.  This  delciency  must  be  made  up  by 
the  valley  farmers  from  otl  er  sources.  The  Authority,  in 
cooperation  with  a  State  colege.  has  developed  an  electric 
hay  drier  that  should  cost  fr  )m  $300  to  $400,  which  is  many 
times  less  than  the  cost  of  t  le  large  commercial  driers  now 
on  the  market  and  designed  for  large  farms.  Hay  cured  by 
this  means  will  find  a  ready  market  at  $2  more  per  ton,  thus 
promising  to  encourage  Imreased  growth  of  grass  cover 
crops  needed  to  control  eros  on. 

Other  soil-conservation  eiuipment:  A  low-cost  thresher 
suited  to  a  one-third  horsep(  wer  electric  drive  was  built  and 
field  tests  were  begun  in  19;  8.  The  cost  of  this  machine  is 
expected  to  be  under  $200.  i  l  legume  seed  harvesting  attach- 
ment for  an  ordinary  mowin  ;  machine  is  under  development. 
The  attachment  recovered  clover  seed  valued  up  to  $12  per 
acre,  which  formerly  had  beeli  lost  through  shattering  during 
cutting.  At  the  same  time  the  hay  was  being  cut  for  feed 
enough  seed  was  thus  recove  'ed  for  reseedlng  the  next  year's 
cr<«>. 

A  manufacturer  of  seed-h  irvesting  attachments,  to  which 
the  Authority's  experimental  work  contributed  Improvements, 
reported  sales  of  200  units  in  1937.  In  1938  orders  for  1,000 
imits  were  received  by  this  n  lanufacturer. 

2.  ELECTRICAL  EQUn  MXNT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

The  electrification  sectiot  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  (sec.  10) 
directs  the  T.  V.  A. — 

To  make  studies,  experlmen  3.  and  determinations  to  promote 
the  wider  and  better  use  of  1  ilectric  power  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  use  or  small  or  local  Industry     •     •     •. 

Rural  electricity  more  than  almost  anything  else  can  help 
the  farmer  carry  out  soil-c  onserving  farm  practices.  The 
comforts  attending  rural  electrification  help  to  keep  on  the 
farm  the  keener  type  of  yo  mg  people  who  are  going  to  do 
the  best  t3T>e  of  farming.  '  Tie  immediate  need,  however,  Is 
for  Income-producing  electxical  equipment.  As  it  is  made 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  s  ive  on  his  expenses  by  grinding 
his  own  small  grain  for  feet .  or  to  Increase  his  return  from 
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milk  by  cooling  it  electrically,  he  Is  in  a  better  position  to 
buy  the  fertilizer  and  machinery  he  is  going  to  need  in  order 
to  build  up  his  land  and  control  erosion. 

Rural  refrigeration:  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
electricity  in  a  rural  community  is  for  refrigeration,  as  a 
means  to  conserve  commodities  for  home  use.  Tliis  some- 
times helps  just  as  much  as  Increased  cash.  In  the  South- 
eastern States  about  one-fourth  of  the  pork  cured  is  said 
to  be  lost  due  to  lack  of  proper  cooling  and  ctiring  facilities. 
Also  the  lack  of  farm  refrigeration  has  been  an  Important 
reason  for  the  unbalanced  diet,  Including  the  small  amount 
of  fresh  meat  consumed  by  rural  people.  Tennessee  farm 
people  eat  less  than  5  pounds  of  fresh  beef  per  capita  as 
compared  with  44  pounds  in  Ohio. 

Livestock  production  just  for  home  consumption  at  once 
Suggests  an  economical  method  for  diverting  a  considerable 
amount  of  hill  land  into  pastures.  However,  the  stumbling 
block  is  the  simple  fact  that  most  fanners  In  the  South  can- 
not have  Individual  refrigerators  capable  of  storing  carcasses 
of  beef  and  pork.  To  enable  rural  electricity  to  meet  this 
need,  the  University  of  Tennessee  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  and  the  T.  V.  A.  have  together  developed  a  low-cost 
community  refrigerator  which  can  be  Installed  at  a  cross- 
roads store  or  convenient  farm.  One  community  during  1937 
reports  that  they  stored  16,000  pounds  of  meat  and  other 
produce.  On  this  demonstration  unit  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment was  $800,  or  only  $13.11  for  each  of  the  61  participating 
families.  The  average  gross  savings  per  family  as  a  result  of 
Its  use  was  $7.80;  the  operating  costs  were  $2.88,  including 
depreciation  and  Interest,  leaving  a  net  saving  of  $4.92  per 
family.  This  is  a  good  return  on  a  $13.11  share  in  the  Invest- 
ment. Expressed  another  way.  the  net  total  savings  from 
the  use  of  the  box  for  the  first  year  were  $300  as  against  a 
total  capital  cost  of  $800. 

Eleven  of  these  units  have  been  demonstrated  at  various 
points  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  States.  Three  of  these  have 
been  sold  to  Individuals  or  groups  who  had  been  using  them. 
Nine  others  have  already  been  started  by  people  who  saw 
the  demonstrations. 

Sweetpotato  storage:  Electrical  heat  for  sweetpotato  curing 
has  been  tried  experimentally  and  successfully  tested  in  the 
field.  More  than  5,000  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes  were  cured  in 
1937-38  on  an  experimental  basis  in  five  electrical  storage 
houses  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

Electric  heating  reduces  shrinkage  losses,  making  possible 
savings  over  ordinary  curing  methods  of  $134  a  year  in  a 
2,000-bushel  house.  This  will  practically  pay  the  cost  of  the 
electrical  installation  the  first  year. 

Other  types  of  electrical  demonstrations:  Electrical  soil 
heating  In  hotbeds  was  demonstrated  on  farms  In  Tennessee. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.  Brooders  of  100-chlck 
and  200 -chick  size  were  tested  on  many  small  farms  through- 
out the  valley.  An  economical  pig  brooder  that  can  be  made 
at  home  for  a  cash  outlay  of  $2  was  developed  and  six  units 
placed  on  farms  for  demonstration  purposes. 

3.   PROCESSING    FARM    CROPS 

In  order  for  agriculture  to  l)e  able  to  carry  the  cost  of  per- 
manent land  management  there  must  \ie  an  increase  In  rural 
income.  The  obvious  method  is  not  subsidy,  but  enabling 
people  themselves  to  create  wealth.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  way  of  bringing  this  about  is  through  better  mari»tin« 
of  the  crops  they  have  and  by  processing  them  locally  before 
they  go  to  market,  thus  adding  value  to  them.  Hence  the 
T.  V.  A.'s  engineering  experiments  In  processing  the  crops  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Some  of  the  resulting  development* 
are  already  in  commercial  use. 

Freezing  of  farm  products:  A  new  quick-freezing  process 
developed  and  demonstrated  in  cooperation  with  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Illustrates  the  problem  and  the  opportunity.  It  is  the  basis 
for  a  profitable  business.  Thousands  of  farmers  could  profit; 
strawberries  processed  and  marketed  in  this  way  leave  an 
average  of  at  least  8V^  cents  per  pound  in  the  rural  eoeas, 
instead  of  the  present  average  of  4J  cents,  which  is  realized 
when  the  fruit  is  sold  fresh.    The  income  trom  this  crop  can 
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thus  be  doubled  in  an  area  having  a  quick-freezing  plant 
Thorough  market  surveys  bring  reports  from  food  broken 
showing  that  the  demand  for  high-grade  frozen  products  in 
1938  was  60  percent  greater  than  the  supply  available. 

The  new  process  and  suitable  machines  have  been  oper- 
ated experimentally  In  a  small  test  plant.  W?ll-known  con- 
cerns engaged  in  handling  frozen  foods  have  Judged  the 
products  to  be  of  unusually  high  grade. 

A  refrigerated  barge  equipped  for  zero  storage  of  frozen 
fruits  was  constructed  during  the  past  year  to  demonstrate 
economical  transportation  of  frozen  foods  to  distant  mar- 
kets by  water.  The  barge  has  a  total  capacity  of  350.000 
pounds  of  individually  quick-frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Its  experimental  trip  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1938  was  the 
first  time  that  a  self-contained  refrigerated  barge  shipment 
has  been  made  on  the  Inland  waterway  system. 

For  every  acre  from  which  a  farmer  can  get  a  hundred 
dollars  from  Intensive  cultivation  of  a  high -Income  crop,  such 
as  strawberries,  as  against  perhaps  $20  per  acre  from  eroded 
land  in  corn,  the  farmer  can  afford  to  withdraw  several  acres 
from  continuous  cultivation  and  put  it  In  cover  crops  to  re- 
build and  protect  the  soil.  But  before  making  the  cash  out- 
lays for  better  handhng  of  land  the  farmer  must  find  a 
profitable  and  reasonably  stable  market  for  such  quality 
products  as  he  undertakes  to  produce. 

Cottonseed  cooking:  Improvements  in  oil  extraction  by  use 
of  a  pressure-cooking  method  have  been  demonstrated  for 
2  successive  years  at  the  experimental  cottonseed-oil  pilot 
plant  at  the  Tennessee  Engineering  Elxperiment  Station. 
The  new  method  was  developed  by  the  station  and  the  Au- 
thority, with  the  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  cotton- 
seed-crushing industry  contributing  to  its  support. 

Increased  extraction  of  10  pounds  of  oil  per  ton  of  seed, 
as  demonstrated  by  this  year's  experiments,  would  give  the 
average  small  oil  mill  an  additional  Income  of  $7,800  a  year 
at  the  current  market  price  for  oil.  The  savings  during  the 
first  year  of  use  should  approximately  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  cooker.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  mills  adopted  the  new 
method  there  would  be  a  potential  added  value  to  the  Na- 
tion's cotton  crop  of  $3,000,000  a  year. 

With  value  added  to  the  oil  and  other  products  of  the 
cotton  plant,  less  dejjendence  need  be  placed  by  the  farmer 
on  the  price  of  cotton  fiber.  This  is  one  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  cotton  problem,  a  matter  of  great  national 
interest. 

Furthermore,  this  development  contributes  to  soil  conserva- 
tion, since  strengthening  the  position  of  the  small  local  mill 
will  make  possible  the  return  through  animal  feeding  of  the 
byproduct  meal— containing  all  of  the  plant-food  fertUlzmg 
elements  removed  by  the  cotton  plant — to  the  soil  from  which 
It  came.  Two  cottonseed-mill  machinery  companies  are  now 
making  and  installing  this  type  of  equipment  imder  a  licens- 
ing arrangement. 

Results  of  processing  developments:  Through  such  joint 
projects  with  the  land-grant  instituWons,  the  effectiveness  of 
their  leadership  is  Increased.  For  instance,  in  connection 
with  the  development  related  to  improvements  in  the  cooking 
of  cottonseed,  the  policy  resulted  in  the  ability  of  the  engi- 
neering college  with  which  T.  V.  A.  cooperated  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  State  and  ultimately  substantial  support  from  the 
industry  itself.  Whereas  3  years  ago  the  T.  V.  A.'s  contribu- 
tion to  the  project  was  several  times  that  of  the  university, 
in  the  budget  year  1937-38  it  dropped  to  one-half  that  of  the 
university,  and  in  the  budget  year  1938-39  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  local  funds.  T.  V.  A.  work  on  this  particular  project 
is  now  completed  and  It  is  self-suw)ortlng.  in  that  no  further 
Federal  funds  are  needed. 

Tlie  purpose  in  the  freezing  development  was  not  primarily 
to  find  an  Improved  way  of  freezing  foods,  but  to  determine 
whether  the  p>eople  of  the  region  can  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  markets  for  quick  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables.  If  so,  agriculture  should  be  In  a  position 
to  obtain  more  income  from  fewer  acres  and  thus  to  devote 
more  land  to  uses  which  result  in  effective  water  control  in 
the  Tennessee  River  Basin. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  resulting  benefits  of  these  experi- 
ments to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country  must  appeal  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  general  program  which  cannot  ba  blindly  ignored  or 
discarded. 

Letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  23. 1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record  I  includo  a  letter  which  I  have  forwarded 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  urging  him  not  to  enter 
into  any  barter  arrangements  with  Nazi  Germany,  and.  if 
need  be,  to  have  the  President  invoice  a  complete  embargo 
of  German  products: 

Februart  23,  1939. 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washingtcn.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  kwp  your  de- 
termination (at  th?  sticking  point)  not  to  succumb  to  barter 
arranpements  with  Nazi  Germany.  I  quite  agree  with  your  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  through  any  policy  of  exchange  by  barter.  The  only  salu- 
tary way  out  of  the  dlfBculty  of  world  trade  Is  by  trade  agreements 
which  involve  the  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  to  enable 
trade  to  flow  more  freely.  Supplemental  to  those  agreements 
should  go  loans  to  those  deserving  foreign  countries  who  are  cus- 
tomers of  our  products  and  which  products  they  might  need. 

EiTc-ts  are  being  made  through  Dr.  Wilhelm  Tannenberg.  first 
secretary  of  the  German  Embassy,  and  Dr.  Horst  Frlcke,  German 
commercial  attach^  in  Chicago,  both  representing  Hitler,  to  enter 
Into  a  deal  with  certain  farm  cooperatives  here  In  the  United  States, 
to  offer  Reich  farm  machinery,  poultry  netting,  and  barbed  wire  In 
exchange  for  American  wheat  and  lard.  I  am  informed  that  the 
lard  which  the  Reich  Is  purportedly  willing  to  take  would  be  worth 
about  $23,000,000  at  current  prices. 

Such  barter  arrangements  would  fly  In  the  face  of  all  your  well- 
tested.  FurceEsf  ul  practices  of  reducing  tariff  barriers.  Certainly  we 
should  pause  before  attempting  to  enter  Into  barter  deals  with 
nations  like  the  Reich,  which  has  upon  its  hands  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  helpless  men.  women,  and  calldren — pltlfiil  victims 
of  Its  Insane  hate  r.nd  cruelty. 

Furthermore,  this  same  nation  has  been  In  continuous  default 
upon  its  sovereign  and  corporate  Indebtedness  to  American  bcnd- 
holdc's.  While  In  ruch  continuous  default,  this  Reich  nation  has 
piurchased  and  repatriated  at  least  one-third  of  its  obligations. 
It  has  the  temerity  to  use  the  money  allocated  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  its  corpxirate  indebtedness  to  purchase  the  capital 
of  Its  corporate  Indebtedness  at  greatly  forced-down  prices.  The 
repudiation  of  its  obligations,  while  at  the  same  time  professing 
Inability  to  pay  Interest  due.  Is  the  lowest  kind  of  international 
moral  turpitude.  Certainly  It  should  not  be  encouraged  ajid  repaid 
by  barter  arranRemcnts. 

Furthermore,  the  Reich  has  refused  to  aseume  responsibility  for 
the  d?bt8  of  Austria.  It  has  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  It  will  in 
part  recognize  that  debt  if  the  United  States  and  other  coimtries 
would  agree  to  buy  an  increased  amount  cf  German  exports. 
^  The  R3ich  has  the  temerity,  also,  to  offer  to  release  Catholic  and 
Jewish  irfugees  with  a  portion  cf  their  wealth  en  the  condition  that 
their  omigratlcn  be  financed  by  International  loans  which  in  turn 
would  be  secured  by  the  seizure  of  the  bulk  of  the  property  of  these 
unfortunate  and  persecuted  refugees  in  Germany.  This  Is  sheer 
barbari^im.  and  Is  an  atten^pt  to  hold  in  ransom  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands cf  helpless  men.  women,  and  children. 

Thf>  Reich  Is  silly  enough  to  believe  that  the  enlightened  nations 
wox::d  accept  this  proposition,  despite  the  fact  that  It  hns  beon 
estimated  that  less  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  so  raised  would 
go  to  the  service  cf  the  loans,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  accrued 
to  Germany  in  a  sort  cf  foreign  exchange,  which  in  turn  Germany 
would  use  to  bul'd  up  its  armaments. 

Foirthtrmore,  tlie  technique  of  the  Nazis  In  connection  with  their 
propagandists  in  this  country  Is  to  stir  up  discord  and  internal  dis- 
sension,  and  then  sLep  in  and  try  to  dominate  the  chaos  they  have 
crc?.tfd  through  a  German  minority  which  th?y  control  In  this 
country.  To  stir  up  dissntl5factlon  in  our  country,  they  are  attack- 
ing democracy  and  its  Institutions.  They  say  democracy  is  on  the 
Tergc  cf  collapse;  that  the  United  St.ites  is  a  rich,  vulgar,  corrupt, 
uncultured  land,  full  cf  criminals  and  clinging  to  a  degenerate  form 
of  government.  They  seek  to  split  the  country  socially  and  under- 
mine our  institutions  and  Instill  mutual  hatred  among  the  citizens. 
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The  Issues  they  raise  are  nov 
pimples  on  the   body  politic, 
them,  but  by  constant  rubbing 
Complications  may  develop 
be  poisoned. 

The   Nazis  in  this   country 
generating  such  pimples  and 
pimishcd,  create  serious  dl 
conduct  should  not  be  rewarde 

The  Reich's  balance  of  trade 
the  extent  of  more  than  400 
excessively  worried  about  an 
It  Is  a  serious  threat  to  her 
demoralizing  German  Industry 
tlcularly  the  American  fanner. 

The   Reich    Is    developing    a 
America  and  has  become  our 
has  she  done  this?     By  mean 
propaganda  against  us;  by 
artificial  exchange  restrictions, 
tory  trade   practices   within    t 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  193( 
States  Code.     Under  these  sec 
embargo  all  Nazi  goods  from 

I  am  informed  that  i.  report 
indicating  the  right,   .n  his 
sanctions    against   the   Reich 
the  so-called  barter 
to  the  view  that  punishment 
portion  of  Hitler.     I  would 
Invoke  that  embargo.    In  any 

Democracies  in  the  world 
dlctator.shlps.     One  of  our  s 
bargo.    The  Reich  would  have 
have  more  to  gain  than  she. 
weight  of  your  high  authority 
against  the  consrummaticn  of 

With  assurances  of  high  es 
Cordially  yours, 


Inconsequential,  but  they  are  like 
We  may  not  notice  or  care  about 
they  become  Inflamed  and  irritated. 
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HON.  JOHN] 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0 
Friday. 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
resolution  recently  adopted 
Arizona: 

Eenate 


the 


Recommending  the  appointment 
Mexico,  to  membership  In 

Whereas  a  vacancy  on  the 
has  occurred  through  the  retlitment 
elate  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 

Whereas  it   becomes  neccssa  y 
States  to  appoint  a  successor; 

Whereas  It  will  be  the  desiib 
the  United  States  to  appoint 
the   distinction,    and   posse£se« 
manded  of  one  who  assumes 
of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Whereas  there  Is  a  widespre^ 
found  In  the  western  portion 
fitting  that  the  vacancy  be  fill©  1 

Whereas  Hen.  Sam  Brat  ton 
the  United  States  circuit  coutt 
Judicial  temperament,  and  splefidid 
qualified  for  the  exalted  post 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of 

1.  Ir-at  it  Is  the  sense  cf  thl- 
Ing  to  Judge  Bratton  the 
the  United  States,  to  fill  the 
retirement,  would  safeguard  t: 
continuation  o*  the  high  r 
held,  and  do  credit  to  his  own 

2.  That  the  Senate  of  the 
mends  to  the  President  the  selection 
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under   Influences  from  Berlin,   ate 
irritating  them,  and  may,  if  not 
and  dl£3cultles.    Certainly  such 
with  "barter"  deals. 
is  running  seriously  against  her  to 
,000  marks  for  1938.     The  Reich  Is 
shortage  of  her  foreign  exchange. 
nt  armament  program  and  Is  also 
The  Reich  wants  us  now,  and  par- 
pull  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
rather   extensive   trade    with   Latin 
competitor  In  that  market.     How 
and  contemptible  and  blatherskite 
export  subsidies,  barter  deals,  and 
All  cf  this  constitutes  dlscrlmlna- 
e   meenlng   of   section   338   of    the 
,  as  well  as  section  181  of  the  United 
ons  the  President  has  the  right  to 

this  country, 
as  been  submitted  to  the  President 
ion,  to  impose  such  economic 
Therefore,   far   from   entering    Into 
with  Germany,  I  am  inclined 
and  not  advantages  Ehould  be  the 
jrefore  prefer  to  see  the  President 
vent,  barter  deals  should  be  taboo. 
In  an  economic   war   against  the 
weapons  would  be  such  an  em- 
more  to  lose  than  we.    We  wcu'd 
In  any  event.  It  Is  hoped  thr.t  the 
and  that  of  your  ofiQce  will  be  used 
aforesaid  barter  business. 
I  am, 

Emanxtsl  Cellzk. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
February  24. 1939 


RESOLUTION   OP   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   STATE   OF   ARIZONA 


Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
Record,  I  include  the  followins 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 


Resolution  3 


of  Judge  Sam  Bratton,  of  New 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

^preme  Bench  of  the  United  States 
of  that  eminent  Jurist,  Asso- 
and 

for  the  President  of  the  United 
:nd 

and  endeavor  of  the  President  of 
man  who  is  In  every  way  worthy 
of    those    high    qualifications    de- 
great  responsibilities  of  the  office 
and 

belief  that  if  such  a  man  may  be 

of  the  United  States  it  would  be 

by  a  western  Jtu-lst;  and 

New  Mexico,  at  present  a  Judge  of 

Is  a  Jurist  of  high  attainments, 

character,  and  a  man  eminently 

question:  Therefore  be  It 

State  cf  Arizona:  "\ 

body  that  the  President,  by  tender- 
appbintment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^cancy  created  by  Justice  Brandeis' 
e  Interests  of  the  Nation,  Insure  a 
In  which  the  Supreme  Cciu-t  Is 
udgment. 
I^tate  of  Arizona  respectfully  rtcom- 
of  Judge  Bratton. 
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The  Political  Faith  of  Our  Fathers 


^   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  23, 1939 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DDifOND,  DELBQATE 
FROM  ALASKA.  AT  JUNEAU,  ALASKA.  JULY  4.  1938 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  given  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  I  delivered  at  Juneau.  Alaska,  on 
July  4,  1938,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Alford  John  Bradford 
Post,  No.  4,  the  American  Legion,  of  Juneau,  Alaska: 

After  a  long  absence,  spent  In  your  service.  J  am  happy  to  be 
home.  May  I  first  express  to  the  American  Legion  of  Juneau  my 
keen  sense  of  obUgation  for  the  honor  of  having  been  Invited  to 
speak  to  you  today.  That  honor  is  a  signal  one,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  It. 

This  Is  a  day  erf  peace.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago  today. 
In  the  quiet  streets  of  a  city  situated  near  the  seaboard  of  a  then 
almost  naked  continent,  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  beU,  proclaiming 
a  new  dispensation  In  the  political  affairs  of  mankind,  declaring 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  all  alike  are  possessed  of 
certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Equality  of  birth.  And  the  nations  of  the  world  were  then 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  cf  an  assimied  inequality  of  birth. 
Unalienable  rights.  When  in  aU  the  earth  there  was  scarce  a  place 
where  the  rights  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  sacred,  or  how  natu- 
rally Inviolable,  were  not  subject  to  cancelation  at  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  the  autocrat  who  niled  the  land.  The  more  we  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  times,  the  more  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and 
admiration  for  those  great  men  who  dared  to  be  pioneers  in  politi- 
cal thotight,  who  had  the  cotirage  to  challenge  the  power  of  a 
tyrant  king. 

And  we  all  know  what  followed.  7  years  of  devastating  war  7 
years  of  battle,  of  privation,  of  suffering,  of  death;  7  years,  on 
each  day  of  which  the  leaders  and  a  host  of  men  unknown  to 
fame  reiterated  their  belief  In  the  doctrine  of  certain  unalienable 
rights  of  men.  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  Justice, 
In  order  that  they,  and  that  we,  their  children,  and  that  our  chil- 
dren's children  may  have  life  not  subject  to  the  will  of  any  despot, 
and  may  enjoy  that  life  in  glory  and  the  sunshine  of  true  liberty. 

This  is  Indeed  a  day  of  peace,  but  it  is  the  peace  of  a  man  who 
has  beaten  his  fiercest  enemy;  the  peace  of  one  who  has  overccme 
his  worst  temptation  and  who  is  calm  and  confident  in  the  victory 
that  alone  makes  peace  worth  having.  This  Is  Indeed  a  day  of 
peace,  but  the  peace  is  not  of  defeat  or  of  compromise,  but  of 
victory;  and  a  peace  not  alone  of  victory,  but  what  is  far  more 
Important,  of  Justice. 

On  this  day,  above  all  others,  we  would  do  well  to  recall  to  mliMl 
the  alnas  and  ideals  which  were  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia  on  Jtily 
4,  1776,  and  for  which  so  many  have  since  fotight  and  died.  We 
should  here  and  now,  to  use  the  words  of  the  inun<Mt.al  Lincoln, 
take  renewed  devotion  to  the  catise  for  which  they  then  stood  ready 
to  give  their  last  fuU  measvire  at  devotion,  the  cavise  of  freedom 
and  Justice. 

Freedom  and  Justice.  The  words  are  so  often  on  the  lips  of  men 
that  we  fall  to  realize  their  Import.  Freedom.  What  is  It?  Any 
dictionary  can  give  us  the  definition.  But  the  freedom  we  value 
Is  an  ordered  freedom,  an  intelligent  freedom,  a  freedom  under 
which  all  may  enjoy  life  and  attain  the  greatest  possible  measure 
of  happiness  without  any  restraints  except  those  which  bind  each 
person  as  a  member  of  society,  and  without  any  llnxitations  of 
action  OT  conduct  except  such  as  are  necessarily  imposed  upon  each 
individual  in  order  that  every  other  person  may  enjoy  a  like  inea»- 
ure  of  freedom.  But  this  freedom  does  not  mean  unchecked  license, 
and  our  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  freedom  ought  not  lead  tis  to 
support  those  who  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  our  Nation 
and  the  freedom  for  which  it  stands  seek  to  tear  it  down  and  to 
substitute  for  it  some  other  flag,  red  or  black,  the  emblems,  as  we 
know  by  the  terrible  examples  before  our  very  eyes,  of  disorder  and 
persecution,  of  terror  and  assassination,  and  of  such  tyranny  and 
oppression  as  to  shock  the  minds  of  civilized  men. 

And  today  we  should  realize  that  the  freedom  which  we  value 
will  not  sustain  itself;  that  it  requires  and  demands  iinremitting 
.  watchfulness,  and  more.  Someone  has  said  that  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty,  but  that  is  only  half  the  truth.  Eternal 
combat  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Oxir  liberty  was  conceived  In  battle, 
born  in  battle,  preserved  In  battle;  and  it  must  ever  live  by  battle; 
and  whenever  the  people  of  this  land  are  imwilling  to  spend  the 
last  bit  of  their  substance  or  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
the  cause  of  their  freedom,  then  that  freedom,  which  is  so  Justly  our 
proudest  boast,  will  have  been  doomed  to  death  and  oblivion,  and 
this  Nation,  like  many  another,  will  be  merely  the  memory  ct  a 


Uasted  hope,  a  shattered  ideal,  a  noble  ambition  for  the  taapplneaa 
of  mankind  which  has  failed  of  its  purpose  and  its  promise. 

We  may  rightly  think  of  that  freedom  not  as  a  cold,  dead  Inaen- 
nte  thing,  but  as  warm,  living,  almost  Incarnate,  full  of  vigor  and 
life  and  vitality;  and  because  It  is  alive,  and  In  obedience  to  the 
very  laws  of  life,  fighting — fighting  always  that  It  may  live  and  Uve 
only  by  its  power  to  defeat  its  enemies. 

The  freedom  of  the  Nation  is  constantly  assaUed  both  from  within 
and  from  without.  Prom  within  by  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  that  freedom,  but  like  detestable  parasites  seek  to  destroy  that 
which  gives  them  life  and  makes  their  existence  «-orth  while;  who 
clamor  loudly  for  civil  liberty  for  themselves  In  order  that  when 
they  attain  |x>wer  they  may  kill  all  liberty;  and  from  without  by 
those  who  mock  at  and  deride  the  very  idea  of  liberty  and  believe, 
with  Napoleon,  that  God  Is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  cannon. 
This  day  will  have  failed  of  its  lesson  and  its  meaning  If  we  do  not 
here  and  now  resolve  to  be  eternally  vigilant  and  to  eternally  do 
battle  with  all  of  the  dark  and  malign  forces  which  (Y>enly  or 
covertly  assail  our  freedom. 

Nor  should  we  be  so  unlntelllgently  selfish  as  we  think  of  our- 
selves alone.  By  the  highest  laws  of  morality,  as  well  as  by  the 
niles  of  enlightened  self-interest,  we  should  give  fair  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  the  welfare  and  aspirations  for  liberty  of 
others.  In  modem  times  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  its 
impact,  social  and  political  and  economic,  upon  every  other  part. 
Common  sense  suggests  that  we  occasionally  look  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  village,  or  city,  or  State,  or  Nation,  and 
there,  perhaps,  to  our  advantage  and  enrichment,  we  may  find  In 
other  peoples  or  In  other  lands  something  worthy  of  our  admiration 
or  charity  or  pity,  or  something  so  horrible  that  we  shall  be  more 
than  ever  determined  to  prevent  a  similar  condition  from  arising 
In  our  own  land  to  curse  us  with  Its  evil. 

And  then.  Justice!     What  is  Justice? 

As  we  all  know.  Justice,  in  its  universal  sense,  means  rendering 
to  everyone  his  due.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  great  and  general 
law  which  we  are  bound  In  honor  and  in  conscience  to  observe — ^to 
render  to  everyone  his  due.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  establish  political 
freedom  and  rest  there,  at  the  same  time  permitting  economic 
servitude,  for  the  latter  is  an  offense  against  Justice.  The  Justice 
reqxiired  is  not  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  law,  for 
that  is  a  small,  almost  infinitesimal,  part  of  It.  Justice  demands 
that  we  act  In  accord  with  Its  exact  definition  to  render  to  everyon* 
his  due.  It  is  a  great  command,  of  reason  as  well  as  of  conscience, 
which  we  should  feel  as  keenly  and  hear  as  cleaiiy  as  though  the 
voice  of  the  eternal  Ood  Himself  spoke  It  to  ua.  That  command 
says  to  each  of  us  today.  "Render  to  everyone  his  dtie,  whether  his 
akin  be  black,  brown,  yellow,  at  white,  and  whatever  be  his  class, 
creed,  or  circumstance.  Be  Just!"  And  as  we  obey  that  divine  volos, 
we  may  confidently  hope  to  be  blessed  with  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding;  and  if  we  long  disobey  it.  then  Just  as  surely  as 
did  the  tyrants  and  the  unjust  of  ancient  times,  Jtist  so  surely 
shall  we.  too.  tumble  down  into  the  dust. 

The  fimdamental  principles  of  Justice  appeal  to  us  with  particular 
force  today.  Partly  by  reason  of  a  deep  and  burning  sense  of 
economic  Injustice  accompanied  by  economic  insecurity  existing 
among  a  substantial  niunber  of  our  citizens,  and  partly  by  reason 
of  the  naked  lust  for  power  of  some  of  the  leaders,  clamoro'os  and 
insistent  voices  are  heard  aroimd  us  and  among  us,  demanding  the 
abandonment  of  otir  traditional  principles  of  liberty;  demanding,  in 
effect,  under  one  guise  or  another,  the  creation  of  an  all-powerful 
oi  totalitarian  state,  wherein  man  would  no  longer  be  recognized 
as  possessing  any  Inalienable  rights.  These  attacks  upon  our  form 
of  government,  and  upon  its  Ideals  of  human  liberty,  take  two 
particular  modes,  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  and  yet  Identical 
in  operation  and  ultimate  effect;  one  of  them  to  generally  called 
Fascist  and  the  other  Communist. 

Both  fascism  and  communism  are  enemies  of  hiuian  liberty:  one 
open  and  avowed,  the  other  secret  and  insidious  and  cunning, 
always  boring  from  within.  Fascism  presents  an  ugly  and  braeen 
challenge  to  the  very  concept  of  individual  freedom.  Communism 
has  a  different  and  more  deadly  approach,  seeking  first  to  seduce 
and  then  to  strangle  liberty.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more 
repulsive  to  those  who  love  liberty,  to  those  who  revere  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  but  communism  works 
by  concealment  of  Its  alms,  works  by  indirection,  by  subterfuge. 
and  by  outright  falsehood,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  Immediately 
dangerous.  Both  are  depressing  examples  of  the  slave  mentality, 
which  would.  If  It  could,  create  another  slave  state. 

But  aside  from  the  leaders,  who  are  generally  barren-minded  en- 
thvislasts.  or  ruthless  and  greedy  for  power,  the  followers  of  those 
alien  and  slavish  beliefs  are  mostly  those  unfortunates  who  feel 
themselves  oppressed,  and  many  of  whom  are  actiially  oppressed  by 
the  Injustice  of  the  world,  and  who  have  thus  lost  oonfldenoe  In 
democratic  principles  and  processes,  and  In  the  Ideal  of  liberty,  and 
so  follow  blindly  the  leaders  who  promise  all  things  to  their  adher- 
ents, promise  the  "kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof," 
and  ask  in  return  one  thing  only — absolute  and  complete  submis- 
sion and  obedience,  involving  the  surrender  of  all  liberty.  The 
conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  if  fascism  with  its  variant  of 
nazl-ism,  or  communism,  shaU  ever  prevail  among  us  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  promote  and  maintain  Justice,  and  thus 
men  have  become  desperate. 

How  necessary,  then,  if  we  are  to  keep  the  pcAltkad  faith  of  our 
fathers,  that  we  should  remove  so  far  as  Is  humanly  possible  every 
last  vestige  of  injustice,  economic  or  otherwise,  and  thus  preserve 
our  heritage  and  prove  once  more  that  only  in  liberty  can  man  truly 
and  reaeonahly  engage  in  the  "pursuit  of  tiapplnesC* 
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Kor  should  this  day  pass  without  a  prayerful  thought  for  those 
who  made  the  last  great  sacrifice  that  this  Nation  might  become 
and  remain  free — the  dear,  the  gallant  dead.  We  do  not  honor 
them  because  they  are  dead.  No;  they  hold  high  place  in  our 
thoughts,  and  they  are  deserving  of  our  eternal  gratitude,  because 
they  fought  for  a  great,  a  noble  belief  and  Ideal,  and  because  they 
had  the  courage  to  die  for  It.  After  all,  humanly  speaking,  cour- 
age is  among  the  grandest  of  the  things  of  life,  for  nothing  that  Is 
worth  while  can  long  survive  without  It.  The  value  of  courage  as  a 
motive  ot  the  most  admirable  human  conduct  Is  touchlngly  ex- 
pressed In  verse  that  was,  I  believe,  written  during  the  World  War, 
In  which  a  mother  is  made  to  speak  of  her  dead  son.    I  quote: 

"And  so  I  did  not  cease  to  build  about  my  splendid  boy 
Great  towers  of  prayer,  that  he  might  fight  with  courage  high; 
And  that,  if  need  be,  he  might  bravely  die. 
I  prayed  that  he  might  fl^ht.  If  die  he  must. 
Matched  man  to  man.  with  hope  In  every  thrust; 
That  In  his  last  encounter  he  should  meet 
A  man  who  fought  with  grave  and  gallant  grace. 
And  as  the  blows  fell.  In  the  other's  face 
Be  written  admiration,  so  the  last  defeat 
Would  not  taste  bitter  from  a  foe  so  brave. 
This  boon  I  could  not  help  but  crave — 
Such  foolish  dreams  a  mother's  thoughts  employ^ 
Surrounded  he.  a  dozen  to  my  boy  I 
And  yet  I  know,  I  who  love  courage  so. 

That  when  through  the  dawn  their  dim  shapes  were  described. 
Thank  God.  he  fought  them  all,  and,  fighting,  died." 

That  Is  what  this  day  means  to  us.  That  is  what  that  dear  flag 
symbolizes  and  typifies:  courage  and  honor;  all  of  our  highest  and 
best  hopes  and  aspirations;  all  of  our  finest  spirltiial  strivings  and 
endoavors;  a  union  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  bound  Indlssolubly  into  a  so- 
ciety where  the  welfare  of  one  Is  universally  held  to  be  the  wel- 
fare of  all;  where  If  one  member  suffers,  all  others  suffer  In  unison; 
where  If  one  la  Injiu^d  or  oppressed.  aU  others  will  spring  to  arms 
for  his  defense;  where  freedom  reigns,  and  where  Justice,  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  eternal  God.  must  and  shall  be  made  to  prevail. 

For  such  a  cause,  for  such  a  country,  for  such  a  faith,  for  such  a 
flag,  we  are  no  longer  startled  or  amazed  at  the  heroism  of  Ameri- 
ca's sons  at  the  Bellcau  Wood  or  at  Chateau-Thierry,  at  St.  Mihiel. 
and  In  the  dark  stretches  of  the  Argonne  Forest.  But  we  take  It 
as  a  matter  of  course:  as  the  natural  and  normal  conduct  of  men 
who  in  their  lives  gave  that  flag  devotion,  and  who  embattled, 
wounded,  dying,  on  the  torn  fields  of  France  and  of  Flanders,  ful- 
filled Its  promise,  sxistalned  Its  tradition,  and  added  to  Its  im- 
perishable glory. 

A  United  Party  or  a  Minority  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON  AT  TOPEKA.  KANS.. 

FEBRUARY  22.  1939 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Solicitor 
General  Robert  H.  Jackson  at  the  annual  State  banquet  of 
the  Democrats  of  Kansas  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  1939, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

George  Washington  won  the  first  great  struggle  for  a  better  life 
on  this  continent  because  he  stubbornly  kept  the  faith  through  a 
bltt«r  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Desertions  from  his  cause  when  the 
fighting  became  hard,  conspiracies  against  his  leadership,  loss  of 
many  who  had  supported  and  encouraged  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  and  some  downright  disloyalty  from  those  he  had 
helped,  failed  at  Valley  Forge  to  shake  the  character  of  the  first 
great  American.  And  from  that  day  to  this  no  gcreat  leader  of  the 
people  has  led  them  In  a  fight  for  better  government  without 
having  to  face  a  Valley  Fbrge. 

What  a  perfect  day  to  face  frankly  the  situation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — now  camped  at  Its  Valley  Forge — and  to  rally  for 
vlctcMy  In  1940 — a  victory  that  can  be  won.  and  can  only  be  won, 
by  keepli^  true  to  our  principles  and  loyal  to  the  greatest  leader 
of  our  time. 

I  am  here  to  talk  politics — Jvist  plain  party  politics — as  one 
Democrat  to  another.  I  claim  no  right  to  speak  as  a  politician, 
nor  because  of  holding  a  political  position,  for  my  position  with 
the  administration  is  not  a  political  one.  It  is  purely  professional. 
81nc«  I  have  had  no  part  in  th«  making  ot  appointments  and 


little  In  the  making  of  policy.  I  can  observe  conditions  with  as 
much  detacliment  as  any  mem  )er  of  our  party. 

My  right  to  discuss  the  Demccratlc  Party,  critically  If  I  choose. 
Is  based  on  a  personal  and  f  am  lly  loyalty  which  since  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  founded  has  lever  failed  to  support  Its  ticket. 
Humble,  loyal  followers,  such  i  s  these,  are  the  backbone  of  our 
party.  We  kept  It  alive  when  we  were  called  "Ckjpperheads"  for 
doing  .so.  We  kept  It  alive  whei  i  we  were  called  "Populists."  And, 
whatever  Its  present  plight,  we  are.  and  will  remain  E>emocrats. 

There  have  been  and  are  mill  ons  of  such  Democrats,  but  never 
enough  of  them  to  carry  a  natli  )nal  election  with  their  own  votes. 
Our  own  strength  Is  sufficient  t  >  keep  the  party  from  being  wiped 
oCf  the  map.  but  not  to  give  it  i  ictory.  As  the  President  reminded 
us  on  Jackson  Day.  less  than    lalf  of  our  people  are  Democrats. 

This  has  meant  that  the  Den  ocrats  must  not  only  deserve  suc- 
cess, but  they  must  convince  aiany  disinterested  voters  that  It 
deserves  success,  in  order  to  wl  i  it.  The  Republican  Party,  since 
the  Civil  War.  has  usually  had  ?nough  strength  of  Its  own  to  win 
elections  whether  It  deserved  tiem  or  not.  This  strength  enabled 
Republicans  to  ride  through  eras  of  administrative  incompetence 
and  even  of  downright  corruptim  which  the  coimtry  would  never 
stand  for  from  Democrats. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  w  om  party  loyalties.  But  the  party 
system  in  my  Judgment  has  had  a  great  part  in  making  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  work.  Only  tlir  )ugh  the  machinery  of  a  party  has 
American  leadership  ever  made  itself  effective.  The  alternative  to 
our  two-party  S3rstem  Is  the  shifting  combination  of  small  blocs, 
class  or  sectional  representativ<  s.  and  pressure  groups.  Ably  and 
responsibly  led.  our  political  pj  rtles  give  more  stable,  more  com- 
petent and  less  corrupt  govern]  cent  that  these  bargaining  groups 
could  give. 

The  chief  merit  of  our  Amer  can  political  party  system  Is  that 
It  can  furnish  the  cohesion  and  the  motive  for  cooperation  between 
an  executive  and  his  departments  on  the  one  hand  and  the  party 
majority  in  the  legislative  bran;hes  on  the  other,  and  thus  out  of 
the  multitude  of  minds  produce  a  party  attitude  and  responsibility 
on  public  questions.  And  If  i  arty  loyalty  will  not  knit  officials 
Into  a  unified  administration,  t  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  find 
any  hopeful  basis  for  one  In  our  system. 

Any  party  In  power  under  our  constitutional  plan  has  one 
leader,  chosen  by  and  respcnsl  ble  to  the  whole  people.  That  is 
the  President.  Only  the  Executive  Is  elected  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  or  has  a  national  consituency  or  a  responsibility  to  all 
citizens  and  sections  of  the  Nat!  )n.  The  President  has  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  as  a  const:  tuent,  but  every  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative is  primarily  a  represe:  itatlve  of  a  section,  however  much 
he  may  desire  to  take  a  national  view. 

Unless  the  Democratic  Part; '  is  willing  to  accept  a  national 
leadership  from  the  President,  it  can  at  best  have  only  the  leader- 
ship of  a  coalition  of  local  lead(irs.  There  Is  nothing  In  history  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  a  coal  tlon  of  local  leaders  can  produce 
either  a  consistent  policy  or  a  h  u^monlous  one. 

This  Is  no  time  to  stir  anlm<  sltles  or  indulge  In  recriminations. 
I  will  not  discuss  personalities  or  try  to  settle  p>olltlcal  arguments 
as  to  who  has  sinned  and  who  h  is  been  sinned  against,  and  whether 
there  are  or  are  not  real  Indlvic  ual  grievances.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  party  Democrat  and  from  the  effect  It  has  on  ovir  party 
prospects.  It  probably  doesn't  niiich  matter. 

Our  party  Includes  men  of  strong  convictions  and  diverse  views. 
Interests,  and  experiences.  If  we  are  to  split,  there  wlU  be  high 
Intelligence  and  character  on  b)th  sides.  But  we  are  hardly  doing 
ourselves  justice  If  we  split  <  ver  the  kind  of  Issues  that  seem 
to  be  causing  most  of  the  trousle.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
certain  great  problems  of  forelgi  and  domestic  policy  are  not  being 
adequately  and  temperately  dealt  with,  and  that  the  time  is  grow- 
ing late  and  the  country  Is  gi  owing  weary.  It  would  be  equally 
Idle  to  deny  that  disputes  within  our  own  party  are  largely  respon- 
sible, and  that  many  of  these  time-wasting  fights  are  over  Issues 
that,  whatever  their  merits,  ar;  of  secondary  Importance,  both  to 
the  country  and  even  to  those  :  nvolved. 

I  know  of  few  times  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the 
public  has  been  more  anxloi;s  about  great  problems  and  less 
patient  with  quarrels  over  pett  r  ones.  Whether  we  turn  to  Inter- 
national affairs  and  behold  a  v  orld  afiame  or  whether  we  turn  to 
domestic  affairs  and  behold  ot;r  unsolved  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  and  lagging  private  Industry,  the  need  of  the  hc\jr 
and  the  search  of  the  hour  is  for  big  men.  We  could,  of  course. 
Justly  answer.  What  of  the  Republicans?  But  It  Is  cur  record,  not 
theirs,  that  will  be  up  for  examination.  It  is  our  party  that  has 
the  responsibility,  and  It  Is  our  party  that  has  the  opportunity. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  D  imocratic  Party  today  is  in  a  grow- 
ing public  suspicion  that  Its  1  saders  have  become  so  divided  and 
distracted  with  personal  and  ]  acal  politics  that  it  dees  net  have 
capacity  to  agree  on  policies  i  o  run  the  Government.  And  also, 
whether  its  professions  of  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  people 
are  the  real  convictions  of  the  (  cntrolllng  elements  of  the  party,  or 
only  Invoked  for  election  purpjses.  So  far  as  It  affects  our  pros- 
pects In  the  next  election,  it  doesn't  make  any  great  difference 
whether  these  things  are  reall]  true.  If  the  people  come  to  think 
they  are  true.  The  Important  i  hing  Is  whether,  within  the  remain- 
ing time  of  this  session  of  Congress,  the  conditions  of  our  success 
In  1940  can  be  established.  If  i  hey  cannot,  we  may  remember  1940 
as  a  companion  year  with  193  0 — a  year  of  disaster — self-inflicted 
disaster. 

Then.  too.  the  suspicion  Is  gi  owing  that  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
administration  represents  tru«  convictions  only  of  the  President 
and  a  small  group,  and  that  11   does  not  represent  the  attitude  ot 
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the  party  as  a  whole.  There  are  controversies  over  the  meaning  of 
liberal  and  conservative.  Tonight  I  am  not  Interested  In  the  dis- 
putations of  the  InteUigentsla  on  these  abstractions.  What  I  mean 
by  liberal  administration  is  the  kind  we  aU  joined  In  1936  in  mak- 
ing the  people  think  they  would  get  from  us — and  there  is  no  need 
to  quibble  about  that. 

The  President's  effort  to  deliver  on  this  party  promise  Is  fully 
In  keeping  not  only  with  the  most  honorable  Democratic  tradition 
but  also  in  keeping  with  the  only  policy  on  which  the  party  has 
been  able  to  win  a  victory  since  the  ClvU  War.  In  my  lifetime  I 
have  seen  only  two  victorious  national  leaders  from  our  party. 
The  principles,  the  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  President  Wilson's  "new  freedom." 
I  was  nourished  on  the  liberal  Democratic  tradition  of  Wilson,  and 
It  Is  too  late  for  me  to  turn  back. 

Since  the  ClvU  War  otir  only  party  victories  have  been  won  by 
Grover  Cleveland,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  that  Cleveland  ran  for  President  as  a  liberal 
and  as  a  reformer.  He  was  attacked  as  the  "enemy  of  buslneas"  be- 
cause he  assailed  the  tariff,  and  he  responded  by  denouncing  "the 
commiinlsm  of  great  wealth."  Only  In  the  later  days,  when  the 
silver  struggle  emerged  and  our  party  faced  defeat,  did  Cleveland 
become  known  as  a  conservative.  And  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  fotight 
for  many  reforms,  including  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  was  denounced  as  a  reformer,  as  an  enemy 
of  business,  and  with  all  of  those  epithets  which  are  so  common 
in  our  own  day. 

No  person  who  reads  the  political  record  of  the  last  half  century 
can  fall  to  see  that  the  people  turn  to  the  Democrats  whenever 
they  are  in  a  mood  for  liberal  government,  and  that  they  turn  to 
the  Republicans  when  they  are  In  the  mood  for  reactionary  gov- 
ernment.   This  is  based  on  a  sound  instinct. 

From  Its  fotindatlon  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  committed  to  a  philosophy  of  political  liberalism 
and  of  regard  for  the  common  man.  Moreover.  Its  foUowlng  In  3rour 
State  and  my  State,  an^;  in  many  other  States,  is  such  that  It  must 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  liberalism  If  It  Is  to  succeed.  Its  foUowlng  is 
among  the  common  people,  now  well  aware  of  their  political  power 
and  unwilling  to  be  Ignored. 

And  we  should  take  to  heart  no  less  the  plain  lesson  that  when 
the  people  are  In  the  mood  for  reactionary  government  they  never 
stop  with  "conservative"  Democrats.  They  turn  clear  over  to  the 
Republican  Party.  Its  record.  Its  letidership.  and  Its  financial 
backing  give  a  giiaranty  that  it  will  deliver  reactionary  government. 

There  are  those  who  cite  the  Gallup  poU  which  tells  us  that  the 
electorate — Democrats  Included — are  becoming  more  conservative. 
If  we  could  have  sampled  it  then,  doubtless  we  would  have  found 
the  same  movement  of  sentiment  in  the  days  before  we  nominated 
Alton  B.  Parker.  James  M.  Cox.  or  John  W.  Davis.  But  did  the 
relative  conservatism  of  these  estimable  Individuals  catch  these 
conservatives?  Studies  may  prove  that  It  will  be  more  difficult 
the  next  time  to  win  with  our  principles,  but  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
proved  that  we  cannot  win  without  them.  No  set  of  flgtires  has 
yet  proved  that  the  Democrats  can  win  by  stealing  the  RepubUcan 
position  and  trying  to  out-Republican  the  RepubUcans. 

The  plain  lesson  of  history  Is  that  when  the  country  wants 
reaction  It  will  take  It  from  Republicans  who  are  experts  In  re- 
actlonlsm.  and  when  It  wants  liberalism,  and  only  then,  will  It 
turn  to  the  Democrats.  The  Democratic  Party  wUl  either  be  a 
liberal  party  or  a  minority  party.  If  Democrats  Join  Republicans 
in  helping  turn  the  people  against  the  New  Deal,  they  wlU  find 
that  they  have  also  turned  them  against  the  Democratic  Party  and 
are  authors  of  a  ruin  In  which  they  wlU  have  to  share. 

I  have  so  far  put  the  discussion  on  the  rather  low  level  of  party 
expediency.  I  know  there  are  those  to  whom  that  argimient  does 
not  appeal.  Our  love  of  the  old  party — a  sort  of  foolish  love  per- 
haps— is  not  bred  in  their  bone.  They  welcome  a  so-called  realine- 
ment.  Some  want  the  party  to  be  completely  liberal;  others  want 
It  to  be  completely  conservative.  Liberal  or  conservative,  they  rec- 
ognize that  a  reallnement  may  mean  defeat  in  1940.  But  they  be- 
Ueve  that  even  defeat  may  leave  a  silver  lining.  For,  In  their  view, 
defeat  may  chasten  the  party  and  cleanse  It  of  those  who  cling  to 
the  party  only  for  the  power  and  patronage  the  party  gives  them. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  know  of  few  who  could  be 
kicked  out  of  Washington  with  better  advantage  to  themselves  than 
I.  If  I  were  a  dependent  on  party  favor,  I  would  not  make  this 
speech.  And  under  some  circumstances,  I  might  welcome  the  show- 
down between  power  and  principle. 

But  there  Is  a  country  as  well  as  a  party  whose  welfare  Is  our 
trust.  There  are  risks  to  the  Nation  Involved  which  we  do  not  dare 
Invite.  In  these  times.  If  we  begin  VTrecking  a  governing  group,  as 
our  party  Is  today,  we  do  not  know  where  the  wrecking  wUl  end. 

We  know  that  there  Is  no  cohesive,  InteUlgent.  or  harmonious 
policy  possible  from  the  Republican  Party.  It  ttdks  of  a  balanced 
Budget  but  flirts  with  the  Townsend  plan.  Its  leaders  agree  upon 
nothing  except  opposition  to  the  Democrats.  It  has  no  recognised 
Icadmhlp  and  none  can  teU  who  would  be  most  influential  In  Its 
oounaela.  While  its  most  recent  candidate,  Mr.  Landon.  has.  with- 
out recanting  his  disagreement  on  many  points,  cooperated  In  the 
President's  foreign  policy,  its  most  recent  President  assails  every 
policy  with  the  undiscrlmlnatlng  rancor  of  a  man  who  bungled  his 
own  opportunity.  Being  In  power  centers  public  attention  on  our 
differences.  Nothing  but  their  being  out  of  power  conceals  even 
deeper  and  more  bitter  division  among  the  RepubUcans. 

But  these  are  times  when  the  whole  structure  and  philosophy 
of  democratic  government  Is  under  question,  when  free  govem- 
ment  is  undermined  by  Oommunlste  on  the  left  and  overwhelmed 


by  Fascists  on  the  right.  If  In  the  presenoe  of  this  our  own 
party  falls,  there  Is  no  ground  for  believing  the  Republicans  caa 
succeed.     And  if  both  are  failing,  what  then? 

The  reqxuislbllttes  upon  men  m  pubUc  life  today  are  not  ordi- 
nary responsibUlties.  Our  comtorta,  prides,  and  ambitions  must 
yleM  to  the  overwhelming  necessity  that  public  oocifldei>oe  In 
democratic  goveriunent  be  maintained  and  that  o\ir  unsolved 
problems  do  not  vanquish  us. 

In  a  world  unsettled  by  restless  and  hateful  movements  of 
nation  against  nation,  class  agaliut  class,  and  race  against  race. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  our  poise  and  hold  to  ways  that 
will  lead  to  peace.  In  the  presence  of  lagging  bvtsiness  and  wide* 
Bpnaa  unemployment,  our  little  quarrels  may  weU  spraad  to  affed 
Industrial  peace  and  social  stability. 

We  cannot  become  conservatives  and  strive  for  maintenance  o( 
the  status  quo.  That  philosophy  had  some  basis  when  status  quo 
Itself  was  reasonably  satisfactory.  Status  quo  can't  stay  with  ua 
now.    To  stop  swimming  is  to  sink. 

Our  dtrty  is  to  apply  ourselves  without  reservation  to  getting  our 
economic  life  onto  sound  foundation  and  keeping  aUve  CaiUi  in 
the  power  of  free  men  to  solve  their  problema  by  the  democratic 
ptoceai. 

And  that  duty  begins  now,  fellow  Democrats.  Our  problem  !• 
not  what  to  do  about  a  third  tmn:  It  Is  what  to  do  about  this  sec- 
ond term.  Our  real  time  of  tr^al  Is  not  1040;  it  1b  now.  It  U  today 
that  the  record  Is  being  made  that  will  decide  our  tcunorrows. 

As  Democrats  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  expect  oxir  party,  now 
that  Its  responsibilities  and  dangers  are  becoming  apparent,  to 
meet  both.  Of  course,  we  must  get  together.  But  It  will  do  no 
good  to  get  together  on  the  wrong  things.  We  must  get  together 
on' the  right  things. 

A  Nation-wide  rank  and  file  has  chosen  the  leadership  of  the 
President.  He  could  not.  If  he  would,  abdicate  It  to  a  few  or  to 
many,  none  of  whom  have  a  Nation-wide  constituency.  He  has 
led  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  party.  If  we  win  In  1940.  It  will 
be  upon  the  record  and  imder  the  momentum  of  the  leadership 
he  has  given  us. 

Of  all  Democrats  of  this  time  he  is  safely  anchored  In  history, 
where  party  strife  and  personal  111  will  can  do  him  no  harm.  It 
is  rather  for  our  people  and  our  party  and  those  who  come  after 
UB  that  we  should  renew  our  faith  in  liberal  democratic  gov- 
errunent  and  go  forward  to  a  new  day.  guided  by  the  lessons  w« 
have  learned  at  the  feet  of  the  most  inspiring  and  oourageoua 
leader  given  to  any  people  In  our  day — ^Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  O.  L. 
Brownlee,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  South  Dakota  legis- 
lative dinner  given  at  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  February  16,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  Impossible  for  an  intelligent  person  to  view  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  todsy  without  experiencing  a  sense  of  misgiving 
concerning  the  future  of  this  country. 

Prices  are  down.  Industry  Is  stagnant.  Unemployment  Is  gen- 
eral. Business  enterprise,  especially  In  the  Middle  West.  Is  drying 
up.  Mass  poverty,  like  creeping  pairalyBls,  Is  spreading  throughout 
the  economic  body. 

Bank  deposits  ttimed  over  barely  18  times  In  1938.  wberess  In 
normal  years,  such  as  1926.  they  turn  over  about  20  tlmea.  In  tb« 
boom  year  1929  they  actiially  turned  over  27  times. 

Transactions  In  stocks  In  1938  hit  a  new  low  since  1924.  and  th« 
sale  of  bonds  last  year  was  the  smallest  In  volimie  slnoe  1917. 

The  flow  of  money  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle  which  is  largely 
Inducted  by  the  drip.  drip,  drip  and  the  dn^.  drop,  drop  of  publlo 
funds  flowing  In  and  out  of  a  hypothetical  ptimp  that  refuses  to 
prime  because  there  Is  no  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Six  years  ago  this  month  we  had  10,000.000  or  more  imemployed: 
and  we  still  have  10.000.000  or  more  unemployed. 

We  have  tried  everything.  It  seems,  except  the  right  thing.  We 
have  put  grandpa  and  grandma  on  the  pension  rolls  and  we  have 
sent  Junior  to  the  C.  C.  C,  q>onsofed  art  schocrts  for  dlahwubera. 
and  theater  projects  for  truck  drivers.  We  have  piddled  with 
W  P.  A„  P.  W.  A..  C.  W.  A  and  fhddled  with  A.  A  A,  F.  K.  B  A. 
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H.  R.  A^  and  a  whole  host  of  other  alphabetical  Innovations — but 
It  Is  all  in  vain. 

In  addition  to  the  billions  we  have  squandered  on  these  enter- 
prises we  have  been  compelled  to  spend  an  additional  e461. 000.000 
lor  food  and  clothing  which  we  have  distributed  free  to  keep  to- 
gether the  Bouls  and  bodies  of  the  hapless  victims  of  depression 
and  recession  and  our  own  economic  and  political  ineptitude. 

TOW  ABO  A  LOW  COMMON  STANDAXD 

It  Is  self-evident  to  any  thinking  person  that  the  United  States 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  the  course  it  is  now  pursuing.  We 
ne  consuming  our  substance,  mortgaging  our  future,  and  gradu- 
ally— and  Inevitably — W.  P.  A.  Is  coming  to  set  a  common  standard 
for  all  of  us  unless  we  shall  be  able  to  arrest  the  tide  that  now  is 
running  so  swiftly  against  us. 

I  think  that  the  Republican  Party  of  South  Dakota  In  conven- 
tion In:  thla  city  of  Pierre  last  June  27.  adequately  voiced  the 
thoughts  of  Intelligent  Christian  Americans  everywhere  and  gave 
that  expression  the  proper  place  In  their  plaUorm.  the  first  para- 
graph of  which  read;3: 

•We  call  upon  Almighty  God  to  witness  the  distress  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  Invoke  Hia  inspiration  and  guidance  in  this  our  coim- 
try'8  hour  of  peril." 

I  think  that  you  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that.  Insofar  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  never  before  had  the  platform  of  any 
major  political  party  made  any  reference  to  the  Deity.  I  think 
that  It  was  about  time  that  one  did — dont  you? 

Economic  leadership  has  failed  us.  Business,  which  we  had  made 
oiu-  god.  Is  unable  to  point  the  way  out.  Political  leadership  has 
proved  Itaelf  unequal  to  the  challenge  of  the  times. 

What  is  wrong?  What  must  be  done?  To  whom  shall  we  look 
for  leadership?  Those  questions  are  on  the  lips  of  every  thinking 
person  In  this  harassed  land  today. 

The  same  God  who  created  us  endowed  us  with  an  abundance 
of  natural  resources  of  every  kind.  We  still  have  them — the  sell, 
the  minerals,  the  timber,  climate,  rainfall,  and  sunshine.  Otir 
great  transportation  and  merchandising  systems  are  Intact.  We 
have  at  our  command  the  greatest  pool  of  money  and  credit  any 
race  or  nation  has  ever  known. 

Our  culture  has  produced  more  creative  and  inventive  genius 
than  has  that  of  any  other  civilization.  No  other  people  ever 
amassed  such  a  store  of  technical  knowledge.  These  are  the  flowers 
of  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  American  tradition  which,  if  prop- 
erly used,  would  further  enrich  our  lives. 

But.  In  the  haste  and  rush — and.  yes.  the  greed — Incident  to  supcr- 
Iropoetlng  a  great  industrial  civilization  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
agrarian  culture — we  did  it  within  the  span  of  a  thii-d  of  a  cen- 
tury— we  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  fundamental  things. 

WHERZ   THE  VTRrriES  PREVAIL 

And  the  place  to  rediscover  and  to  restate  these  eternal  funda- 
mentals of  which  1  speak  is  out  here  In  this  part  of  America — at 
the  grass  roots,  so  to  speak. 

They  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  lofty  spires  that  limn  the 
skyline  of  New  York  nor  seemingly  can  they  be  correctly  reex- 
pressed  above  the  discord  of  the  Babylon  that  is  Washington  where 
men   "speak   with  many  tongues." 

May  it  please  you  to  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  you  people  of  South  Dakota,  a  State  whose  people 
■till  cherish  vivid  mrmorles  cf  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  have 
rediscovered  and  restated  these  eternal  verities  with  greater  force 
and  clarity  than  they  have  been  expressed  by  the  members  of  any 
other  group. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  Republlcnn  State  platform  of  1038. 
At  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  that  historic  document,  there  appears 
this  declaration: 

"We  recognize  as  a  fundamental  economic  fact  that  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  Its  people  begin 
with  the  production  and  sale  of  the  products  of  nature — the  an- 
nual yield  of  the  farms,  forests,  mines,  and  other  products  of  the 
ground. 

"We  recognize  that  the  sale  of  such  new  wealth  products  must 
supply  enough  money  each  year  so  that,  when  it  is  translated  Into 
other  forms  of  wealth  through  the  channels  of  manufacture,  trans- 
portation, and  commerce  it  will  amount  to  a  sum  sufflclent  to 
operate  this  Nation  as  a  solvent  business  Institution." 

There  you  have  stated  the  broad  principles  clearly,  concisely,  and 
accurately.  Volumes  could  be  written  that  would  say  no  more;  in 
fact  I  have  read  volumes  that  said  considerably  less. 

Our  problem  Is  to  bring  sufBclsnt  money  Into  circulation  through 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  new  wealth  and  keep  It  clrctUatlng  In 
sufficient  volume  and  with  sufflclent  velocity  to  yield  prosperity. 

Now,  there  are  Jtist  three  ways  by  which  money  can  be  called 
Into  existence  or  brought  Into  circulation:  namely,  by  producing 
and  selling  something;  by  Issue  under  constitutional  authority:  by 
borrowing. 

Mc::ey  of  Issue  actually  represents  nothing  but  an  instrument 
of  social  convenience.  That  Is  Its  true  purpose.  Borrowing  re- 
quires dipping  into  savings  or  pledging  future  earnings.  Only  the 
money  that  we  bring  Into  circulation  through  production  con- 
tributes to  soimd  economic  and  social  progress.  That  is  funda- 
mental. 

TWO    KINDS    or    INCOME 

The  money  which  we  bring  Into  clnrulatlon  represents  income 
and  income  is  of  two  kinds — primary  income  and  collective  or 
national  income. 
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Primary  Income  consists  of 
the  materials  of  new  wealth, 
the  minerals,  the  timber,  etc. 

Collective  or  national  lncom< 
of  all  our  people  from  whateve  • 
wages,  profits.  Interest,  etc 

The  amount  of  the  primary 
to  Wit.  the  number  of  units  of 
per  unit  realized  from  their 

Research  conducted  by  the 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  belhg 
cluslvely  that  there  Is  a  deflnl|te 
tween  primary  Income,  factory 

Since  agricultural  demand 
other  raw  materials,  it  is  only 
calculation,   to  express   the 
come,  factory  pay  rolls,  and 

And  that  relatlonohlp  is.  with 
to  year,  1:1:7.  In  other  worqs 
factory  pay  rolls  and  $7  of 

I  wlrh  that  I  had  the  time 
show    you    charts    and    graphs 
slons.     SufHce  It  to  say  that 
them  and  In  recent  weeks  the] 
by  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean 
others. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one 
out    In    actual    practice.     In 
Yearbcok  for  1935.  the  total 
oats,  rye.  barley,  and  flax — i 
'1932  yield  of  the  same 
pluses — was  5.253.000,000  bushels 
yield. 

Yet  In  1928  farm  Income 
national  Income  was  approxin^a 
with   a   smaller   yield   and   4.' 
farm  Income  was  approximate! ' 
was     approximately    $37,317,i 
HXOOO.000.000. 

We  produced  an  adequate 
both  years,  but  In  1932  we 
them. 


consists  of  the  combined  earnings 

source — the  sale  of  raw  materials, 

I   mean  gross,  not  net.  income. 

income  depends  upon  two  factors. 

new  wealth  produced  and  the  price 

s£  le. 

law  Materials  National  Council,  of 
director  of  research,  proves  con- 
and  continuous  relationship  be- 
)ay  rolls,  and  national  Income, 
argely  determines  the   market  for 
necessary,  for  purposes  of  practical 
relationship   between   agricultural   in- 
lonal  Income, 
only  slight  variations  from  year 
$1  of  farm  Income  yields  $1   of 
national  income. 

to  go  into  that  more  fully  and  to 

which    substantiate    these    conclu- 

n^bcdy  has  yet  been  able  to  dispute 

have  been  substantially  confirmed 

of  Agrlculttire  economist,  and 
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ex  imple 
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of  how  this  equation  works 

according    to    the    Agricultural 

pijcduction  of  all  grains — wheat,  corn, 

amojunted  to  5.330.000.000  btishels.    The 

year  of  the  great  mythical  sur- 

.  about  1  percent  under  the  1928 
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number  of  units  of  new  wealth  in 
not  receive  an  adequate  price  for 


AT  THE  BOTTO  «   OF  THE  TROUBLE 
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And  that  Is  what  is  at  the 
wealth    that    we    are    prcduci 
It  Is  not  bringing  enough  mcnpy 
buy  what  we  can  produce  In 
manufactured  goods  and  thereby 
business  in.stltutlon. 

That  explains  depression, 
cost  of  depression  in  terms  o 
incurred    since     1933.     Actua 
Income  lost,  we  have  lost  mote 
by  comparing  the  gross  Incon  e 
the  8  pajt  years. 

What  are  we  going  to  do 
obtain   an   adequate   price  for 
Let's  t\:rn  again  to  the  Soxith 
of  which  section  3.  subsection 

"That  on  all  Imports  of  comfcetit 
of  new  wealth — the  basic  and 
there  should  be  levied  duties 
the  actual  landed  cost  of  sucl  i 
price  cf  the  domestic 
freight  to  the  nearest  rate- 
position  of  American  producet^ 
markets." 

That  platform  also  calls 
of    basic    food    crops    from 
credits,  disposal  of  excess 
consume  large  quantities  of 
purposes,  and  means  to  develop 
products  which  would  create 

I  say  to  you  that  not  only 
the  national  ailment.  South 

Neither  South  Dakota  nor 
capture  and  hold  their  proper 
power  of  the  coastal  industrial 
raw  materials  has  been 

It  Is  a  diabolical  thing 
raw  materials  of  a  nation, 
of  life  and  death  over  vast  ln4u 
and  forestry  industries. 

They  have  decreed  high  an< 
enterprises  and  low  and 
all  raw  materials. 

Working  through  both  majdr 
ulated  tariffs  and  price  consols 
disproportions  in  the 
Ishcd  goods  under  which  we 
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All  that  they  had  achlev 
Hawley  and  other  tariff  meas^: 
upon,  and  refined  by  the  very 
Hull,  who  by  virtue  of  the 


money  realized  from  the  sale  of 
products  of  the  ground,  the  crops, 


approximately  $11,741,000,000  and 
tely  $82,717,000,000.  while  In  1932, 
1.000  more  people  to  consume  it, 
$5,330,000,000  and  national  income 
000 — a    net    deficiency    of    about 


Ifottom  of  all  the  trouble.    Tlie  new 

is   not    yielding   enough    money — 

into  circulation — to  enable  us  to 

he  way  of  both  raw  materials  and 

operate  the  Nation  as  a  solvent 


are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the 

the  $20  000.000.000  Treastiry  deficit 

hov/ever.     in     terms    of    national 

than  $235,000,000,000.  as  revealed 

of  the  8  predepresslon  years  and 


qbout  it?     How  shall  we  proceed  to 
the   new  wealth  that  we  produce? 
Dakota  Republican  platform  of  1938, 
reads : 

ve  and  substitute  raw  materials 
strategic  products  of  the  grounds- 
fees  equal  to  the  difference  between 
products  and  the  American  parity 
which  they  would  displace,  plus 
point,  to  preserve  the  competitive 
In  supplying  the  American  coastal 


the  creation  of  adequate  reserves 

"uses    when    they    occur,    adequate 

of  farm  crops,  new  Industries  to 

crops  for  nonfood  and  nonfabr'c 

mineral  deposits  and  other  basic 

^ployment  for  men  and  capital. 

South  Dakota  correctly  diagnosed 

has  prescribed  the  cure, 
of  the  Middle  Western  States  can 
place  in  the  economic  sun  until  the 
interests  to  control  the  prices  of 
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ever  higher  tariffs  for  their  favored 
e  tariffs  or  even  free  trade  for 
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political  parties,  they  have  manlp- 
In  a  manner  that  has  created 
value  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
the  Middle  West  cannot  sujrvlve. 


DICTATOa 

for  themselves  under  the  Smoot- 

es  has  been  perpetviatcd.  improved 

;ood  friend  cf  these  Interests.  Cordell 

:  Lirrender  by  Congress  of  its  treaty- 
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making  powers  made  him  an  economic  dictator  in  fact  and,  in  my 
htmabie  opinion,  America's  economic  public  enemy  No.  1. 

By  reason  of  the  controls  which  this  international  trading  bund 
maintains  over  prices  and  policies  they  have  contrived  to  let  into 
the  United  States  an  ever-Increasing  volume  of  raw  matenals.  both 
competitive  and  substitute,  which  last  year  displaced  the  normal 
production  Irom  more  than  85.000,000  acres  of  United  States  farm 
lands. 

Our  flax  industry  has  been  Tlrtually  destroyed.  Tapioca  and 
casava  from  the  East  Indies  now  displace  the  yield  of  529.000  acres 
of  American  corn  in  the  manufacture  erf  starch.  We  import  73 
percent  of  our  sugar,  paying  a  premium  of  millions  annually  on 
Cuban  sugar,  which  Is  an  indirect  subsidy  to  the  Chase  National, 
City  National,  and  Stone-Hayden  Banks  of  New  York  and  the 
Shawmut  National  Bank,  of  Boston. 

Last  year  we  admitted  nearly  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  Jungle  fats 
and  oils,  which  displaced  the  equivalent  of  lard,  cottonseed  oil, 
soybean,  and  other  oils,  and  enough  Jute  to  displace  500.000  bales 
of  American  cotton. 

TBAOING  Aia  AND  STTNSHIlfV 

Now.  these  products  represent  nothing  but  the  restilt  obtained 
from  the  chemical  transformation  of  sunshine,  air,  and  moisture. 
They  are  the  products  of  plant  life.  And  plant  life  consists  of 
about  98  percent  air  and  moisture  and  about  2  percent  of  organic 
matter,  principally  silicon  dioxide — plain  sand  to  you  and  me. 

Why  should  we  trade  South  Dakota  air  and  sunshine  for  PhUip- 
plce.  Cut>an,  and  Jungle  sunshine  and  air? 

I'm  reminded  of  what  my  good  friend  Billy  Hale,  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  scientists,  once  said 
about  that.  He  was  berating  the  politicians  and  Industrialists  for 
perpetuating  such  commercial  fallacies.  At  the  cllnmz  of  his 
speech,  swept  by  a  burst  of  anger.  Bill  raised  his  clenched  fists 
above  his  head  and  fairly  shouted:  "Why  in  hell  can't  they  see 
that!" 

They  can  and  do  see  it  all  right,  but  they  are  not  guided  by 
motives  of  sound  national  economy — only  by  the  dictates  of  their 
own  greed  and  self-interest.  To  blazes  with  the  American  miner 
and  the  American  farmer  so  long  as  they  can  squeeze  an  extra 
penny  out  of  their  product. 

VocA».  They  know  not  what  they  do.  They  are  destroying  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  have  built  their  fiimsy  industrial 
house  of  cards  and  it  will  timible  down  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
raw-materials  producing  Industries  when  they  have  destroyed  them. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  In  point  of  how  this  policy  affects 
South  Dakota. 

This  legislature  a  few  days  ago  passed  a  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  order  an  investigation  of  South  Dakota's  manganese 
resources. 

Now,  it  happens  that  I  know  considerable  about  these  deposits. 
And  I  know  that  Washington  knows  all  about  them,  right  down 
to  the  last  test  hole  that  has  been  sunk  and  the  last  pound  of 
available  product.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  ail  that  Information 
and,  moreover,  has  contributed  much  to  research  whereby  It  has 
been  made  possible  to  work  low-^ade  ore,  such  as  the  Chamber- 
lain deposit. 

ORES     WORTH     BILLIONS 

That  Chamberlain  deposit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  contains  about 
600,000.000  tons  of  manganlferotis-bearing  ore.  This  half  billion 
tons  of  conglomerate  contains  about  100,000,000  tons  of  man- 
ganese, sufficient  to  deoxidize  for  steel  purpcees  every  kno'wii  ton 
of  iron  ore  reserves  in  the  United  States;  it  contains.  In  addition. 
about  100.000.000  tons  of  high-grade  Iron  ore.  about  100,000.000 
tons  of  recoverable  building  lime,  thousands  of  tozu  of  cobalt  and 
magnesium  and  other  valuable  materials,  not  to  mention  the 
100.000.000  tons  of  dry  ice  that  could  be  manufacttired  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  that  wotild  be  released  in  processing  these  ores.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that  about  1.700  pounds  out  of  each 
ton  of  tl2at  deposit  has  commercial  value. 

I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  estimating  that  the  Chamberlain 
deposit  would  yield  upward  of  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  new  wealth. 
I  have  been  told  by  competent  engineers  that  the  working  of  this 
deposit  and  the  chemical  industries  that  would  grow  up  around  it 
would  support  a  poptilation  of  250,000  semis. 

But  It  iB  not  possible  to  develop  this  treasure  and  pay  an  Amer- 
ican wage.  The  domestic  industry  is  In  compjetltlon  with  the 
peon  labor  of  Brazil,  India,  and  South  Africa  and  the  impounded 
labor  of  "liqtiidated"  Russian  kulaks. 

"Hie  Hawley-Smoot  bill  put  a  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  man- 
ganese, but  the  steel  industry  dropped  to  15  percsent  of  its  capacity 
before  the  American  mines  could  get  going,  and  then  Hull  came 
along  and  cut  the  duty  in  two.  He  did  that  in  the  treaty  with 
Brazil,  which  Is  not  and  never  was  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
but  under  the  unconditional  moet-favored-nation  clause  benefits 
of  the  reduction  were  extended  to  Russia.  Asia,  and  the  African 
Gold  Coast.  He  closed  established  mines  with  a  capacity  of  200,000 
tens  yearly  and  stopped  all  development. 

Today  4,000  miles  of  open  sea  lanes  stand  between  the  great 
American  steel  t"1Hk  and  their  principal  source  of  manganese 
supply.     Do   you   tmderstand    now   why   we   need   a    bigger    navy? 

We  need  it,  among  other  reasons,  to  enforce  the  boycott  against 
American  manganese  by  the  United  States  Steel  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporations  so  they  can  contmue  to  exchange  manufactured 
steel  for  raw  materials  and  makes  a  profit  coming  and  going. 

STEEI.  TARirrs  HIOHEm 

It  requires  14  pounds  of  manganese  to  make  a  ton  of  steeL  To 
restore  the  duty  on  manganese  to  1  cent  a  pound  would  add  7  cents 


to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel.  But  the  sted  industry  will  not  absorb 
that  inflnitesmal  Item  of  cost,  though  since  1928  their  tarlfls  have 
Climbed  from  IS-li  per  ton  to  $14  47  per  ton.  and  Ust  year  they 
bilked  the  American  people  out  of  $731,000,000  In  the  form  of 
tariff  "pap."  and  in  the  past  15  years,  according  to  a  record  com- 
plied by  former  Senator  Tasker  L.  Oddle.  of  Nevada,  and  recently 
brought  down  to  date  by  Congreasman  Andkzw  J.  Mat,  cbainnan 
of  the  House  Committee  on  MUltary  Affairs,  they  have  "rooked"  ttaa 
American  public  out  of  $8,408,901,511. 

Why.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  total  investment  of  the  21  major 
companies  representing  92  percent  of  the  ingot  capacity  of  the 
Nation,  according  to  Iron  Age  of  AprO  1.  1938.  was  only  $4,430,- 
884,614.  We  could  buy  up,  destroy,  and  replace  the  whole  alioottng 
match  and  amortize  it  out  of  the  tariff  "take"  in  about  l\t  years. 

This  is  Just  one  sample  of  what  the  intematlonalist  trading  bund 
and  the  Internationalist  politicians  are  doing  to  the  prize  suckers 
of  all  time — the  American  people. 

AN    OBSXRVATTON    ON    TRSAaON 

The  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  will  be  forever  reviled  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  patriotic  Americans.  Arnold  was  n.  petty  political 
traitor.  But  there  Is  mch  a  thing  as  economic  treason,  too.  and  If 
there  is  an  especially  hot  comer  In  hell  reserved  for  traitors  and 
the  perpetrators  of  treason.  I'd  hate  to  be  standing  in  the  aboes  at 
some  American  Industrialists  and  politicians. 

I  want  to  tell  you  another  instance.  A  few  months  afo  "btai 
stories"  began  to  appear  in  the  press  about  an  Impending  shortage 
of  phosphates.  Congress  named  a  committee  to  investigate.  South 
Dakota's  own  good  Congressman.  Frawces  Case,  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  respect  and  admire,  served  on  that  conunlttee. 

The  committee  found  that  we  could  export  pho^hate  at  the 
present  rate  of  1,000.000  to  1.300.000  tons  per  year  for  the  next 
2,000  years  without  seriously  impairing  the  resources  <rf  only  two 
States,  Florida  and  Tennessee,  and  that  there  still  would  remain 
300,000  acres  of  proven  reserves  in  Idaho  and  3,500,000  acres  of 
unsurveyed  reserves. 

Here's  the  thing  that  was  behind  thoee  "bear  stories."  The 
world  market  annually  takes  about  4,000,000  tons  of  phosphate, 
supplied  by  the  United  States  and  British  Interests  The  British 
simply  wanted  to  get  us  out  of  the  world  market  so  that  they  could 
have  a  monopoly — and  apparently  they  found  somebody  in  Wash- 
ington who  was  willing  to  help  them  get  us  out. 

After  completing  this  investigation.  Mr.  Cask  announced  he 
would  sponsor  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  investigate  foreign 
activities  in  suppressing  American  enterprise  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  aided  by  persons  m  the  service  ot  the  United 
States  Government. 

I  hope  that  he  goes  through  with  It  and  that  ycMr  legislature 
will  memorialize  Congress  to  grant  his  petition  and  that  he  may  be 
privileged  to  call  up  and  question  certain  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  National  Resources  Committee,  which 
Senator  Mttj^h,  of  Arkansas,  said  "has  set  ItaeU  up  as  a  general 
staff  to  superintend  practically  every  Government  activity."  I  hope 
he  may  be  privileged  to  question  certain  members  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  of  the  Federal  Government  and  some  others 
who  served  on  a  special  minerals  committee  and  particularly  one 
gentleman  who.  while  serving  on  it  and  fighting  manganese  devel- 
opment, was  shown  up  as  having  been  In  the  employ  of  the  Sted 
Institute. 

If  you'd  find  another  Teapot  Dome  affair,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
remove  the  veil  fron  the  whole  raw-materials  situation.  Including 
the  petroleiun  industry,  and  you'll  be  shocked  if  not  surprised  by 
what  you  will  discover! 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  fully  South 
Dakota's  sugar  and  levulose  and  power  alcohol  and  other  possibili- 
ties, your  tin.  manganese,  beryllum,  tvmgsten,  and  other  mineral 
assets.    But  I  haven't  the  time. 

I  want  to  place  before  you  now  something  concrete,  somethlnc 
tangible  In  the  way  of  a  program  of  action. 

DIAGNOSIS  AirO  RKJACDt 

As  I  said  before.  South  Dakota  has  diagnosed  the  national  disease 
and  prescribed  a  remedy.  It  is  parity  prices,  parity  tariffs,  and, 
of  course,  parity  wages  which  would  result  from  the  adjustment  of 
the  wage  scale  to  the  price  level. 

But  South  Dakota  cannot  bring  these  things  about  by  Its  own 
efforts. 

All  of  the  40  raw-materials  producing  States  must  be  brought 
into  the  picture  and  united  on  a  common  program  built  on  a 
conunon  philosophy  of  America  for  Americans  and  the  American 
market  for  American  products. 

On  Febniary  8  of  this  year  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  of  the 
South  Dakota  General  Assembly  memorialized  your  distlngulehed 
Gkjvemor,  the  Honorable  Harlan  J.  Bushfleld.  to  call  a  conference  d 
Northwestern  Governors  to  consider  means  to  develop  and  advance 
the  power  alcohol  industry. 

•niat  represents  sound  procedure  and  sound  economic  doctrine, 
because  the  fuel-alcohol  industry  alone  can  be  made  to  solve  the 
production  and  employment  problems  within  5  years. 

But  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  go  a  step  further  than  your 
assembly  has  proposed.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  scope  of 
the  assembly's  memorial  to  Governor  Bushfleld  be  expanded  to 
authorize  him  to  call  a  conference  of  all  the  Oovemors  of  the  40 
principal  raw-materials  producing  States  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  interleglslative  economic  council  to  con- 
duct a  stirvey  of  the  economic  resources  and  possibilities  erf  each 
at  the  participating  States  and  to  devise  a  legislative  program 
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which  they  would  place  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  which  they  would  unanimously  support. 

Such  a  council,  supported  by  a  small  appropriation  by  each  of 
the  participating  States,  could  quickly  assemble  this  material  and 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  legislative  proposal  or 
proposaLv. 

It  could  deal  adequately  and  swiftly  with  all  the  known  factors — 
tariffs,  money  and  credits,  imports  and  exports,  international  rela- 
tions, and  the  application  of  the  known  new  technologies. 

BACK    TO    CONSTmmOM 

Such  a  council  could  quickly  devise  a  real  honest-to-God  pro- 
gram of  product  icn  and  use  that  would  shortly  put  America  back 
tn  work  and  remake  this  country  Into  the  economic  democracy  it 
va<5  Intended  by  its  founders  to  be — an  economic  and  political 
democracy  for  Americans — not  an  international  republic  nurturing 
a  proletarian  fringe  that  is  being  driven  by  desperation  to  embrace 
the  subversive  "isms"  that  have  been  spawned  in  the  mass  poverty 
and  degradation  of  war-exhausted  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads: 

"We,  the  pecple  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  deferue.  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  tstablish  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

That  Constitution,  in  its  very  flrst  article,  then  created  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  It  empowered  to  enact  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  achieve  its  purpose.  It  created  an  administrative 
division  and  a  Judicial  division  of  government,  a  perfect  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

But  the  American  Congress.  In  recent  years,  has  delegated  away 
many  of  the  powers  vested  In  It  by  the  Constitution.  Among  those 
powers  which  it  has  surrendered  are  these: 

"Section  8.  subsection  3:  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

"Section  8.  subsection  5:  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures." 

And  with  this  result:  We  do  not  today  have  domestic  tranqtiilllty. 
the  general  welfare  Is  not  being  promoted,  economic  Justice  docs 
not  prevail,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  shall  long  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty  or  be  able  to  preserve  them  for  our 
posterity. 

HAS    CONGRESS    rORTErrCD    UCHTS? 

I  have  wondered  at  times  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  thoughtlessly  forfeited  Its  constitutional  right  to 
legislate  for  the  American  people. 

I  think  that  nothing  could  be  mere  effective  In  recalling  Con- 
gress to  a  sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  than  such  an 
organization  of  representatives  of  the  varioiis  States  as  I  have 
suggested   here. 

Wc  must  pet  back  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government 
In  order  that,  m  Lincoln  said,  "this  Nation,  under  Gcd,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Tbe  Constitution  placed  no  responsibility  upon  us  for  the  tran- 
quility of  other  peoples.  It  plainly  specified  "domestic  tran- 
quility." 

Let  us  plant  realization  of  that  fact  deep  In  our  hearts  and 
minds  and  never  lose  sight  of  it. 

Again  I  ask  you.  who's  running  this  country,  the  Steel  Trust, 
the  machine  tool,  office  equipment,  automobile,  and  other  mass- 
producing  manufacturers,  and  the  politicians  who  are  making 
peasants  of  our  farmers  and  miners  and  timber  workers  and  grind- 
ing common  labor  down  to  the  level  of  coolielsm,  or  the  masses 
of  th?  American  people  themselves? 

What  I  am  sug«cestlng  Is  In  line  with  your  own  platform,  which 
concluded  with  these  words: 

"We  call  upon  all  South  Dakota  citizens,  regardless  of  party 
registration,  to  Join  us  In  a  patriotic  crusade  to  obtain  the  objec- 
tives of  this  platform,  and  we  charge  our  candidates  to  be  faithful 
to  this  platform  and  to  carry  It  through  to  achievement  without 
partisan  prejudice,  to  the  end  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
Nation  may  be  served." 

Thus,  in  your  own  words,  you  charged  yourselves  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  on  through  the  succeeding  years  in  behalf 
of  the  economic  Ideology  and  the  high  political  principles  which 
you  have  expressed  so  tJoldly  and  clearly. 

Your  own  statement  of  purpose  constitutes  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  you  to  engage  in  a  '*patTiotic  crusade" — and  that  is  Just  what 
this  situation  requires — a  crusade  In  the  name  of  and  Inspired 
by  patriotism. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  you.  South  Dakotaus.  America 
needs  your  clarity  of  vision,  yotir  purposeful  courage — America 
needs  yotir  leadership. 

May  jon  meet  with  action  your  own  challenge  to  yourselves,  and 
may  Heaven  gtilde  and  bless  your  efforts. 

America  must  not  be  destroyed  by  the  greed  of  fools  nor  the 
Incompetency  of  leadership.  One  thing  will  save  us — it  is  parity: 
Parity  prices,  parity  tariffs,  parity  wages. 

And.  finally,  what  is  parity? 

Parltj  Is  the  word  symbol  of  economic  Justice. 

The  essence  of  the  American  Constitution  Is  Justice — ^moral. 
economic  ix)lltlcal. 

And  the  essence  of  the  Christian  rellj^lon  ts  J\istlce — moral, 
•oonomlc.  and  political  I 


Thus,    parity,    which    means 
the  highest  concept  of  our 

What  your  platform  advocates 
the  principles  of  this  Nation's 
Constitution  and  Christian  rcllgib 

Working    together,   one   for   all 
and   Indxistry  can   refashion   the 
happy  and  prosperous  people  an^ 
storms  of  alien  philosophies 
of  our  nationhood! 

South  Dakotans,  I  salute  you 


i  quality — equal    Jtistlce — expresses 

Const  tution  and  the  Christian  church! 

Is  therefore  in  full  harmony  with 

most   cherished   Institutions — the 

n. 

and   Bll   for   one.    capital,   labor. 

United   States  into   a  nation  of 

render  them  secure  against  the 

whj^h  now  beat  against  the  citadels 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
Feb'uary  27. 1939 


K.     WHEELER.     OP    MONTANA, 
25,  1939 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  J.  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  adklress  on  the  railroad  problem 
delivered  by  the  Senator  imm  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler  1 
before  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Freight  Bureau  at  its  annual 
dinner  meeting  on  February  35,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folljws: 

It  pleases  me  very  much  to  ha  ee  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
railroad  problem  In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  which  it  has  been  said 
"owes  its  existence  and  develo]  »ment  to  the  railroads."  Where 
Union  Station  now  stands  a  stal  e  was  driven  In  1836  to  mark  the 
terminus  of  a  proposed  State  rail  way,  and  appropriately  this  village 
which  grew  to  be  the  financial  an^  commercial  capital  of  the  South- 
east, your  great  city  of  Atlanta,  was  flrst  called  Terminus. 

With  a  background  and  hlstoiy  eo  closely  linked  with  the  rail- 
road industry,  with  an  interest  so  great  in  the  railroad  problem, 
this  city  and  this  gioup  constiti:  te  an  almost  perfect  audience  for 
one  like  myself,  who  feels  that  a  sound  solution  of  the  railroad  and 
transportation  problem  would  lea  most  Important  step  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  United  States. 

For  some  years  the  railroad  pi  nblem  has  been  an  acute  one.  It 
has  occupied  the  front  pages  o:  newspapers  for  months,  and  its 
gravity  is  recognized  by  every  informed  person  in  this  entire 
country. 

The  Importance  of  railroads  :an  hardly  be  overestimated.  To 
those  engaged  In  production  and  distribution  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  the  railroads  furnish  a<  cess  to  the  markets  as  no  other 
means  of  transportation  can.  Asa  factor  in  the  national  defense 
they  are  Irreplaceable.  But  the  mportance  of  railroads  Is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  indispeiisability  of  tie  services  they  render.  Think  of 
the  army  of  men  and  women  tley  employ  directly  and  Indirectly. 
Think  of  the  dependence  of  the  heavy  industries  on  railroad  pur- 
chases. Think,  also,  of  the  bi;  lions  of  dollars  Invested  In  their 
securities  by  Individuals  tn  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  by  the 
great  savings  Institutions  of  this  Nation. 

No  one  could  or  would  seek  t  a  destroy  the  railroads,  and  those 
who  seek  to  hang  crepe  on  the  n  Always  are  doing  this  Nation  a  dis- 
service. The  railroads  have  not  outlived  their  usefulness;  they  are 
not  relics  of  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days,  nor  are  they  like  the 
trolley  cars  of  the  past.  They  i  re  more  Indispensable  today  than 
they  were  50  or  75  years  ago.  rhey  are  our  most  vital  economic 
arteries,  and  they  will  be  render -d  again  healthy. 

With  one-third  of  our  railroad  mileage  already  In  receivership, 
and  with  another  third  totterlni ;  helplessly  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  immediate  necessi  y  for  constructive  thought  and 
action  la  strikingly  apparent.  And  under  such  conditions  the 
problem  is  twofold — their  lmm(dlate  financial  difficulties,  engen- 
dered from  lack  of  business,  and  the  necessary  readjustment  of 
the  railroad  indxistry  to  chan  jed  and  ever-changing  economic 
factors. 

Railroads  have  been  guilty  of  i  ibusss  In  the  past.  Railroad  bank- 
ers, railroad  subsidiaries,  rallroal  holding  companies,  and  railroad 
officials  have  been  guilty  of  practices  which  have  aroused  the 
public.  Their  attitude  has  In  too  many  Instances  been  one  of 
"the  public  be  damned"  and  th  ;ir  rates  have  been  determined  on 
the  basis  "of  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  That  discriminatory  rates 
have  been  imposed  on  tlie  pi  ibllc  and  upon  areas  cannot  be 
denied. 

At  the  present  time  the  Sou;h  definitely  feels  that  Interterrl- 
torlal  rates  discriminate  agalnsi  this  great  producing  area.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  Introduced  legislation  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of  freight-rate  differentials. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  ol  these  various  legislative  proposals 
I  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  consider  them.     Senator  F"-'-,  of 
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your  neighboring  State  of  Alabama,  Is  chairman  of  that  ccmunittee 
and  hearings  on  this  Southern  rate  differential  legislation  will 
begin  February  27. 

As  most  of  you  know  the  United  States  is  divided  into  five 
areas  or  territories  for  the  pxirpose  of  freight  rates.  Within  each 
of  these  territories  there  are  zones,  and  rates  are  not  uniform 
between  territories  or  zones.  Atlanta  is  In  the  Southern  terri- 
tory, and  the  rate  per  100  pounds  of  first-class  freight  Is  »'.S1 
froin  Atlanta  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  731  miles.  Chicago  Is  in 
the  official  or  eastern  territory,  and  In  that  territory  rates  are 
lower. 

The  first-class  freight  rate  between  New  York  City  and  Port 
Wayne.  Ind..  a  distance  of  734  miles.  Is  $138.  Though  the  distance 
is  approximately  the  same,  the  difference  Is  63  cents.  The  first-class 
freight  rate  from  Atlanta  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  Is  $1.61.  and  the  rate 
from  New  York  City  to  the  same  destination  Is  $1.49.  thus  the  first- 
class  rate  In  the  southern  territory  Is  2  cents  higher  though  the 
distance  from  Atlanta  to  Louisville  Is  449  miles  and  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Louisville  Is  852  miles,  or  nearly  twice  that  of 
the  Atlanta  haul. 

The  clement  of  discrimination  In  the  above  rates  would  seem  to 
be  apparent  to  even  the  unobservlng. 

A  number  of  factors  have  combinwl  to  produce  such  rate  struc- 
tures. They  are  essentially  the  product  of  evolution  and  adjust- 
ment. Local  conditions,  carrier  policy.  Government  regulation, 
competition,  and  certain  costs  have  all  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  rate  structures  which  are  even  now  under 
examination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  well  as  the 
Senate  committee. 

But  even  as  the  South  is  now  heard  to  charge  discrimination,  so 
did  the  South  and  West  make  a  fight  against  rate  discriminations 
arising  from  the  wholesale  violation  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
principle.  Congress  expressly  forbade  higher  rates  for  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  a  longer  distance  on  like  traffic  over  the  same  line  or 
route  In  the  same  direction  only  after  an  Injured  and  outraged 
public  had  emphatically  demanded  It.  Today  we  find  railroads 
and  various  organizations  urging  the  repeal  of  the  clause  which  pre- 
vents a  railroad  from  charging  the  Montana  wool  producer  a  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  to  transport  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool  to 
the  market  while  a  rate  of  $1  Is  offered  the  producer  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Repeal  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  would  mean  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  between  a  point  served  by  a  competitive  form  of 
transportation  and  certain  large  points  of  destination  at  the 
expense  of  the  intermediate  points.  Repeal  of  the  long-and-short- 
haul  clause  might  increase  the  volxune  of  traffic  handled  by  the 
railroads  by  Its  diversion  from  other  forms  of  transpKDrtation,  but 
such  increase  would  not  be  appreciable  nor  would  it  warrant  the 
reestabllshment  of  the  rate  discrlmlimtions  which  were  so  preva- 
lent In  tUe  southeastern  and  intermountaln  areas  of  the  United 
States  before  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  became  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Territories  that  have  suffered  discriminations  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  railroads  are  not  prone  to  be  too  sympathetic  with  the 
railroad  industry  at  this  time.  When  the  railroads  constituted  a 
transportation  monopoly,  they  had  little  sympathy  for  the  con- 
suming public  whose  aid  Is  now  sought  In  the  rehabilitation  at  a 
great  but  sick  industry.  But  at  this  time  the  necessity  for  an 
early  and  sound  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  overshadows  all 
such  considerations.  W^e  must  forget  abuses  and  consider  the 
.  public  and  national  good.  We  must  be  unselfish  and  exert  our 
best  and  combined  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  a  soiuxd  railroad 
system. 

You  in  Atlanta  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  railroad  problem. 
You  have  observed  it,  you  have  felt  it  economically.  You  realize 
its  complexity,  and  you  know  that  in  Its  solution  we  must  move 
with  great  caution  and  with  due  regard  for  the  public. 

In  my  considered  Judgment  there  Is  no  single  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  the  railroads.  They  need  what  every  merchant,  what  every 
manufacturer  needs — en  Increase  In  the  voltmae  of  business,  and 
even  that  would  not  be  completely  remedial  If  the  railroads  were 
to  resume  certain  wasteful  practices  which  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Ccaiunerce  have  investigated  during  the  past  few 
years  As  chairman  of  that  committee  I  could  enumerate  almost 
without  end  stupid,  costly,  and  scandalous  examples  of  railroad 
mismanagement. 

I  could  point  out  wastes  of  the  stockholders*  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  erf  other  railroads  at  exorbitantly  high  prices;  wastes 
in  reorganizing;  wastes  In  buying  materials  at  monopolistic  prices: 
wastes  m  financing  and  refinancing;  wastes  In  the  ptirchase  of 
property  at  such  high  prices  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
amounting  to.  and  Intended  In  fact  to  be,  rebates;  wastes  in  activi- 
ties outside  the  movement  of  passengers  and  of  freight;  and  other 
wastes  which  have  been  and  are  forceftil  factors  in  producing  tHe 
present  condition  of  railroads. 

Congress  mtist  enact  leglslaUon  which  will  In  some  measure  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  wastes  as  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
Congress  must  enact  legislation  which  will  return  the  oont2X>l  of  a 
railroad  to  those  charged  with  Its  efficient  operation. 

Congress  must  enact  legislation  which  wlU  facilitate  the  financial 
rcOTganlzatlon  of  railroads  on  a  sound  basis. 

L^lslatlon  must  not  only  be  of  a  reform  nature.  It  must  also 
furnish  relief  to  the  railroad  Industry. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created  in  1887 
It  regulated,  as  its  name  indicate*.  Interstate  commerce.  Today  for 
the  most  purposes  It  could  be  more  accurately  oaUad  ttoe  I&tezsUU 


Railroad  Commission.  Other  forms  of  transportation  have  grown 
up  and  the  Commission  no  longer  has  tlie  supervision  over  the  bulk 
flow  of  goods  in  Interstate  conunerce.  I  believe  that  It  should.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  coordinated  rcgtilation  of  all  forms  of 
transportation,  sUice  they  compete  with  smd  vitally  affect  each  other, 
by  a  single  Independent  regulatory  body. 

Competition  from  imregulated  carriers,  whether  they  be  air. 
motor,  or  water,  have  reduced  railroad  revenues.  Their  proper  regu- 
lation would  place  railroads  in  a  better  competitive  position,  and 
would  give  to  the  public  a  coordinated  transportation  system. 

Though  railroads  have  been  and  are  being  subjected  to  competi- 
tion which  in  many  Instances  Is  unfair,  1  do  not  feel  that  any  exlst- 
ant  form  of  tran.sportatiou  should  be  destroyed  or  unduly  rcgulated- 
We  cannot  abolish  trucks,  busses,  pipe  lines,  ships,  or  barges,  but 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  railroads  no  longer  constitute 
a  monopoly  In  the  field  of  transportation  and  are  rather  only 
competitive  units  in  a  highly  competitive  field. 

In  some  instances  thore  should  be  consolidation  and  coordination 
of  railroad  facilities.  However,  any  such  consolidation  or  coordina- 
tion must  be  made  with  due  care  and  regard  for  the  communities 
served  and  the  workers  employed.  If  coordination,  conaolidation.  or 
abandonment  of  certain  properties  would  place  a  railroad  upon  a 
BOtind  basis,  they  must  be  considered  and  they  v  ill  Inevitably  and 
eventually  come.  Conschdation  or  coordination  of  any  facilities 
must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  worker,  but  he  knows 
that  his  Job  and  his  wages  are  dependent  upon  railro€u3  prosjaerlty. 

Ever-mounting  State  taxes  upon  property  which  Is  often  not  only 
unprofitable  but  an  actual  liability  constitutes  a  real  drain  on  rail- 
road finances.  The  various  States  should  give  consideration  to  tlie 
subject. 

Increased  ratee  do  not  necessarily  mean  Increased  revenues.  Ths 
railroads  have  learned  that  since  they  are  no  longer  a  transporta- 
tion monopoly  that  merely  raising  rates  will  not  insure  financial 
recovery.  Railroads  are  geared  for  mass  production.  There  must 
be  mass  consvimptlon  of  the  services  they  offer.  Lower  railroad 
rates  tend  to  Increase  the  volume  of  traffic  and  not  revenues. 
This  Is  no  theory:  It  is  an  established  fact  In  the  Instance  of  many 
railroads. 

The  problem  of  the  financial  reorganization  of  Insoh'ent  railroads 
Is  a  bread  one,  and  one  upon  which  I  plan  the  Introduction  of 
legislation  very   shortly  after   my   return   to  Washington. 

Companies  operating  more  than  75.000  miles  of  railway  line,  or 
roughly  one-third  of  all  railroad  mileage,  are  In  such  acute  finan- 
cial distress  that  they  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  maturing 
obligations.  They  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  receivership 
and  bankruptcy  courts  for  financial  reorganization. 

The  effect  of  this  unfortunate  situation  extends  directly  or  In- 
directly to  every  member  of  the  public.  The  problem  Is  a  national 
one  of  the  flrst  magnitude. 

The  indebtedness  and  stock  of  these  bankrupt  railroads  exceed 
five  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  directly 
employed  by  them  exceeds  one-fourth  of  a  nUUlon  men. 

Moreover  the  financial  distress  of  the  railroads  adversely  affects 
the  shippers  and  passengers  whom  they  serve,  the  workers  they 
employ,  and  the  tndustjies  that  supply  them  with  equipment  and 
materials. 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  our  whole  economy  to  the  financial 
stability  of  railroads,  adequate  procedures  and  standards  for 
financial  rehabilitation  of  the  Insolvent  railroads  is  truly  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern. 

Unless  the  result  of  the  reorganizations  under  way  will  be  really 
sound  financial  structures,  the  consequences  to  our  national 
economy  will  be  dangerous:  unsoiuidly  capitalized  raUroads  will 
find  themselves  under  pressure  to  skimp  on  maintenance,  with 
the  restilt  that  efficiency  and  even  safety  will  be  put  at  risk:  the 
quality  of  service  available  to  the  public  will  also  suffer  from  the 
railroads'  financial  Inability  to  keep  abreast  of  technological  de- 
velopments; railroad  labor,  and  labor  in  general,  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

The  desire  of  labor  to  maintain  an  adequate  volume  of  employ- 
ment and  to  maintain  wages  at  an  appropriate  level,  and  the  de- 
sire of  management.  If  It  Is  burdened  by  unsound  capital  struc- 
tures, to  reduce  costs  cannot  be  reconciled  without  friction.  TTie 
rails  and  coal  and  cars  and  tools  which  the  railroads  would  bs 
able  to  buy  if  given  sound  financial  structures  may  well  make 
the  difference  between  pro6p>erlty  and  depression  for  the  several 
Important  industries  whose  chief  customers  are  railroads. 

Furthermore,  reorganizations  must  be  not  mere  tempxirary  make- 
shifts but  must  be  permanent  rehabUltatlon.  We  do  not  dare 
put  over  to  another  decade  and  to  the  shoxilders  of  another  gen- 
eration a  responsibility  that  Is  ours,  and  that  we  must  ourselves 
face  unless  we  are  willing  to  let  hang  over  our  financial  taarkets 
and  our  economic  system  a  threat  that  may  Impair  those  markets 
and  that  economic  system  Itself. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  past  has  been  that  of  recurring  cycle* 
of  insolvency,  reorganization,  further  Insolvency,  and  ftirther  re- 
organization. With  one-third  of  our  railroad  mileage  now  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  much  more  of  it  on  the  veige  of  bankruptcy.  It  would 
be  reckless  indifference  to  tolerate  a  repetition  In  the  future  of 
imsound  and  temporary  makeshifts.  It  Is  ik>  exaggeration  to  say 
that  such  guilty  indifference  retards  progress.  , 

This  legislation  which  I  have  drafted,  and  which  I  will  soon 
introduce,  contains  provisions  designed  to  towire  tbe  soitmlnwiB  of 
the  financial  structures  that  will  emerge  from  the  reocganlsatlon 
process.  It  is  likewise  designed  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  r»- 
organlattlon  procedure  and  to  eliminate  certain  unwtaoieaatne  prao- 
^ifi^  which  have  occurred  during  the  proossaes  of 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  can  speedily  consider  this  bUl 
on  railroad  reorganization,  for  I  feel  that  Us  early  enactment  woiUd 
materially  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 

Pending  before  Congress  at  this  time  Is  another  bill  vhlch  I 
Introduced  a  short  time  ago  which  would  give  to  the  Interstate 
Cominerce  Commission  the  power  to  reg^aate  the  issuance  of  seciiri- 
tles  and  the  reports  and  accounts  of  railroads.  The  Commission 
is  empowered  by  this  bill  to  obtain  relevant  Information  from  rail- 
road holding  companies,  associations,  banks,  brokers,  and  others 
with  whom  railroads  deal.  This  bill  would  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  supervise  the  use  of  railroad  funds  for 
other  than  strictly  railroad  purposes  though  the  companies  would 
not  be  restricted  In  the  investment  of  surplus  funds  In  a  saf* 
manner. 

Another  phase  of  the  railroad  problem  In  which  1  am  vltaHy 
concerned  Is  that  of  railroad  employment.  Today  the  railroads 
employ  steadily  only  about  half  the  men  they  have  on  occasions 
needed.  This  unemplo>'ment  among  younger  railroad  employees 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  railroad  problem.  I  re- 
ceive letters  almost  daily  from  men  who  have  been  employed  10. 
15.  20.  and  even  25  years  but  who  today  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  without  employment.  And  a  man  who  has  served  one 
industry  for  25  years  cannot  adjust  himself  to  other  lines  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  Because  so  many  years  must  be  spent,  subject 
to  call  but  without  assurance  of  work.  I  have  long  felt  that  rail- 
road workers,  who  are  among  the  most  Intelligent  employees  In 
the  United  States,  are  entitled  to  all  they  receive  when  they  are 
able  to  work  more  or  less  steadily. 

The  restoration  of  railroad  credit  Is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  the  ills  suffered  by  that  industry;  It  Is  necessary  before 
industries  which  furnish  railroads  with  fuel,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies win  know  3Ub.stantlal  economic  recovery.  In  1923  the  rail- 
roads spent  $1,738,703  000  for  fuel,  material,  and  supplies,  and  In 
1938  their  purchases  of  the  same  goods  amounted  to  but  six  hun- 
dred million.  Their  average  annual  purchase  of  such  supplies  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1921  to  1930  was  «1. 383.517.000.  and  the  aver- 
age since  that  time  has  been  $646,1 13.000,  or  about  half.  If  an 
additional  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  were  spent  each  year 
for  railroad  supplies,  their  producing  and  distributing  Industries 
would  enjoy  a  substantial  degree  of  economic  recovery. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  this  evening,  let  me  repeat  that 
the  future  of  railroads  is  not  as  black  as  some  pessimistic  persons 
would  have  us  believe.  Tlie  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  realize  the  gravity  of  the  railroad  problem  and  will 
■pare  no  effort  In  attaining  Its  solution.  Legislation  is  being 
drafted,  and  we  are  dally  conferring  with  representatives  of  the 
carriers,  the  shippers,  and  the  regulating  agencies  In  Its  formula- 
tion. No  thinking  person  sc^ks  to  destroy  the  railroads,  but  rather 
they  seek  to  aid  them.  Through  unselfish  efforts,  the  railroads, 
our  most  important  form  of  transportation,  will  again  attain  their 
rightful  place  In  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  27.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OF  WISCONSIN, 

FEBRUARY  25.  1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  LMr.  Wiley]  de- 
livered a  radio  address  over  a  Nation-wide  network,  on  the 
subject  of  the  problem  of  the  W.  P.  A.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

W.  P.  A.  is  a  creature  of  our  times.  It  is  the  result  of  a  break- 
down m  our  Industrial  and  economic  life.  The  problem  that 
W.  P.  A.  presents  Is  a  tragic  one.  The  answer  Is  not  found  In  de- 
structive criticism.  It  Is  to  be  found  In  bringing  into  existence  a 
renewal  of  confidence  and  business  activity,  and  the  resulting  Jobs, 
that  will  remove  the  need  for  W.  Y:  A.  This  m.eans  relnvlgorating 
and  revitalizing  America.     It  means  a  new  leadership. 

The  Nations  "biggest  business"  and  Its  greatest  domestic  prob- 
lem continues  to  be  providing  relief  and  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ployed a©d  the  needy — and  this  despite  the  efforts  of  the  present 
administration  and  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  Today  there 
are  about  3.000.000  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  relief  and  assistance  from  public  sources  is  not 
far  from  the  all-time  high  set  In  February  1934.  Of  course,  we 
have  developed  new  and  permanent  forms  of  public  assistance  to 
provide  for  the  iinemployables — the  aged,  infirm,  and  defectives — 
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and  they  represent  a  good 
being  supported  by  the  public 
unemployed  In  the  Nation  an< 
public  a£.sistance  and  support 
handling  these  nnemployed  '' 
of  the  unemployment  problem 
side  of  relief  administration 
achieved    we   are   faced    with 
unemployed. 

The  cost  of  the  conslstentl 
mendous.  and  the  National 
sumed    a   greater   share   of    It 
$18,000,000,000   has   been   spen 
relief  and  recovery.     Better  taan 
been  for  relief  and  work  relief 
lelief  expenditures  of  the  Nati 
$200,000,000  a  month.    This 
gram  financed  largely  on 

The  immediate  prospects  foi 
are    not    encouraging.     Desplt) 
reduction  In  unemployment 
and   expenditures   were    incrcijsed 
conditions  do  not  warrant  a 
rolls    for    some    months    to 
$1,750,000,000    for    reUef    in 
unlikely  that  he  will  ask  for 
recent  disclosures  about  a  po 
seems  that  it  is  now  time  to 
Congress  has  already  Indicatec 
the    relief    set-up.     Tonight 
defects  and  offer  constructive 

For  nearly  6  years  the  adnjlnl 
handling   this  problem.    The 
with  the  administration  on 
an  assumption  by  the  National 
for  relief    administration.     It 
Inflexible,  uniform  program  ol 
with  little  or  no  option  for 
out    that    the    haphazard    div 
National  Government  and  th( 
ment  of  a  coordinated  plan 
relief  administration.     It  has 
acter  of  relief  administration 
and  other  relief  agencies  have 
The   primary   contention   of 
basic  responsibility  for  the 
the  concern  of  States  and  localit 
how  to  take  care  of  them.    W( 
present  volume  of  unemplcym  ?nt 
able  to  provide  suflBcient 
slstance   Is   needed,   but   It 
grants-in-aid  to  the   States, 
administration  of  a  part  of  t 
ever,  must  be  encouraged  to 

The  grants-in-aid  device,  aj 
slstance  to  the  States,  Is  not 
government.     It  has  been 
with  highways,  education, 
prr^rams  with  goners.1  succes  i 
scheme  was  dominant  in   th« 
P.  E.  R.  A.  from  1933  to  1935 
left  much  to  be  desired.    But 
time  the  agencies  entrusted  vtth 
both  State  and  National,  were 
Since  that  time,  however,  thi 
perlcnce  necessary  to  enable 
local  relief  and  welfare  agenc 
the  entire  problem  of  direct 
basic  to  the  major  part  of 
experience  in  that  closely  allied 
tem  can  and  does  work. 

Such  a  system  implies  tha ; 
standards  of  admlnistrr.tion 
will  be  granted.     But  the 
and  administered  work  relief 
Ible  system  based  primarily  o 
State  will  decide  for  itself  th  ( 
provide  for  its  needy.    If  it  w 
so  and  adjust  the  program 
which  it  is  confronted. 

One  of  the  outstanding  In 
under  W.  P.  A.  Is  the  extent 
whole  program.    Relief  workeifc 
Jobs  under  a  politically  sele(  ted 
money  has  been  allocated  ant 
this  charge  Is  not  mere  " 
the   findings   and  report   of 
Senatorial    Campaign 
Funds  m  1938.    Although  the 
litical  activities  of  relief 
will  help  solve  this  problem 
that  any  effective  solution 
of  funds  and  the  administration 
partisan   organization.     Tlier 
partisan  board  be  established 
States  and  that  its  staff  be 
present  spoils  system.    To  gua^d 


of  the  total  number  of  persons 

But  there  are  stlU  some  10,000,000 

nearly  half  of  them  are  receiving 

The  crux  of  the  relief  problem  Is 

e^nployables."    The  eventual  solution 

depends  mainly  upon  factors  out- 

Itkelf,  but  tmtll  sustained  recovery  Is 

the    problem   of    providing    for    the 
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large  relief  burden  has  been  tre- 
(^overnment  has  almost  steadily  as- 
Slnce   March    1933    approximately 
by   the   National   Government   for 
two-thirds  of  that  amount  has 
During  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
«nal  Government  have  been  close  to 
Infceed  Is  a  costly  program,  and  a  pro- 
money, 
a  reduction  In  relief  expendltxirea 
improvement    in    business    and    a 
last  summer.  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls 
The   Piesident    contends    that 
substantial   reduction   In  W.  P.    A. 
He    has    tentatively    Included 
Budget    for    1940.    and    It    Is    not 
ijicre.     Considering  these  factors  and 
tlcs-rldden  relief  administration.  It 
the  relief  problem  thoroughly, 
that  it  is  favorable  to  overhauling 
us    direct    our    attention    to   the 
^ggestlons  for  Improvement. 

Etratlon  has  had  a  free  hand  In 

Republican   Party   has  taken    Issue 

nfany  relief  policies.    It  has  opposed 

Government  of  the  responsibility 

has   opposed    the    imposition    of    an 

nationally  administered  work  relief 

ates  and  localities.     It  has  Jiointed 

sicn   of    responsibility   between    the 

States  has  prevented  the  develop- 

rclief  and  led  to  discrimination  in 

protested  against  the  partisan  char- 

the  extent  to  which  the  W.  P.  A. 

been  used  for  political  pillage. 

the  Republican   Party   Is   that   the 

administration  of  relief  rightfully  Is 

ies.  who  best  know  their  needs  and 

know,  however,  that  as  long  as  the 

continues,  the  States  will  not  be 

for  adequate  relief.     Federal  as- 

sliould   be   provided   In    the   form   of 

ather  than   through   direct  Federal 

e  relief  program.     The  States,  how- 

l  ear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

a  method  of  providing  Federal  as- 

iiuiovation  in  our  Federal  system  of 

for  many  decades   in  connection 

conservation,  and  many  other  public 

It  Is  true  that  the  grants-in-aid 

administration  of  relief   under   the 

and  that  the  handling  of  relief  then 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 

the  task  of  relief  administration, 

rudimentary  and  not  well  organized. 

States  have  had  the  time  and  cx- 

thcm  to  develop  effective  State  and 

s.    These  agencies  are  now  handling 

relief.     The  grants-in-aid  device   Is 

t  he  social -security  program,  and  the 

field  is  ample  proof  that  the  sys- 
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nd  contiubutlon.  before  Federal  aid 
program  of  centrally  controlled 
p.ould  be  supplanted  by  a  more  flex- 
State  Initiative  and  decision.     Each 
tjTse  of  relief  and  assLstance  It  will 
1  ?hes  to  provide  work  relief  It  may  do 
the  peculiarly  local  condition  with 
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to  which  politics  has  dominated  the 

have  weighed  their  ballot  with  their 

administrative  staff  while  relief 

.•spent  for  political  advantage.     That 

lida"  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 

Senate  Committee   to   Investigate 

and   the    Use   of   Government 

Imposition  of  prohibitions  upon  po- 

as  provided  by  new  law, 

e  Republican  Party  does  not  believe 

be  found,  as  long  as  the  allocation 

of  relief.  Is  left  in  the  hands  cf  a 

fore   we  propose   that   a  Federal  bi- 

o  administer  the  grants-in-aid  to  tlie 

under  civil  service  rather  than  the 

against  throwing  relief  administra- 
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tlon  Into  the  hurly-burly  of  State  poUtlcs — which  at  that  might 
be  an  Improvement  over  the  present  national  set-tip— we  propose 
that  bipartisan  boards  be  set  up  in  the  States  to  control  relief  ad- 
ministration before  Federal  grants  are  made.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion will  minimize  the  Influence  of  partisan  politics  in  relief  ad- 
ministration and  will  offer  a  far  better  opportunity  for  elDcency 
and  economy. 

We  reaUze  that  deciding  upon  the  division  erf  support  for  relief 
as  between  the  National  and  State  Governments  Is  a  different  mat- 
ter. We  realize  that  the  establishment  of  standards  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  making  allocations  to  the  SUtes  is  a  grave  problem.  It  Is 
not  feasible  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  write  an  exact  and 
equitable  formula  into  law.  The  Board  must  be  allowed  consider- 
able administrative  discretion  In  the  matter.  Allocations  to  the 
States  should  be  on  the  basis  of  their  need  as  modified  by  their 
financial  ability  to  support  a  relief  program.  But  the  standards 
must  be  regularized  and  the  Board  compelled  to  report  to  Congress 
and  the  public  the  basis  upon  which  these  allocations  are  made. 

To  summariae,  then.  Republican  Party  leaders  propose  that  the 
administration  of  relief  be  decentralized;  that  the  States  resume 
their  responsibility  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  a  com- 
plete relief  program  aided  by  Federal  grants  as  needed;  and  that 
relief  be  taken  out  of  politics  through  the  establishment  of  bipar- 
tisan relief  boards.  Such  a  program  will  be  more  economical,  more 
flexible,  and  more  In  keeping  with  the  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  it  will  provide  more  adequate  relief  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  needy  and  eliminate  many  of  the  Inequities  and  inconsist- 
encies now  prevalent  in  our  relief  system. 


Hearings  Before  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ASHLAND   (KY.)    DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

OF  FEBRUARY  26,  1939 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Ashland 
Daily  Independent,  entitled  "Dragging  On  and  On."  It  re- 
lates to  a  csise  on  trial  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Dally  Independent  of  Pebruary  26,  19391 

Draocino  On  and  On 

The  apparently  Interminable  hearings  of  the  National  Lat>or  Rela- 
tions Board  against  the  American  RoUlng  MIU  Co.  at  Catlettaburg 
are  now  entering  their  tenth  month. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  public,  as  well  as  most  of  the  participants, 
must  be  weary  of  them.  One  begins  to  wonder  If  such  a  long- 
drawn-out  process  is  really  necessary  to  attain  full  information  and 
Justice  or  Is  a  type  of  harassment  directed  at  the  defendant 
company. 

What  inclines  us  toward  the  latter  opinion  Is  a  comp>arl«on  of  the 
hearings  against  the  Semet  Solvay  Co.  at  PlkevlUe  with  those  con- 
ducted at  Catlettsburg.     Here  is  the  record  as  we  have  it: 

BEKKT  SOLVAT  CASK 

Charges  under  "8-1":  Attack  on  employee  representaticm  or 
"company  union." 

Charges  under  "8-2":  Alleged  antlxinlon  practices  of  employer. 

Charges  under  ••8-3":  90  Individual  cai*s  of  lay-off  and  dis- 
charge. 

Twenty  individual  cases  dismissed  without  hearing  for  failure  of 
complainants  to  appear  and  testify.  Five  other  cases  were  with- 
drawn. And  the  trial  examiner  heard  the  remaining  65  cases  in 
full. 

The  entire  bearing  on  the  8-1,  8-2.  and  the  65  Individual  cases 
were  finished  in  less  than  6  weeks. 

THS  AAfERICAN  KOLUKQ  MUX  CO.  CASS 

Charges  imder  "8-1,"  attack  on  employee  representation  plan. 

Charges   under    "8-2."    alleged    antiunion    practices   at   employer. 

Charges  under  "8-3,"  33  individual  cases  of  lay-off  and  discharge. 

Seven  of  the  original  thirty-three  cases  have  been  volxintarlly 
withdrawn,  leaving  twenty-six  cases  to  be  tried. 

According  to  our  understanding  of  the  present  status  at  Catletts- 
burg, the  Board  has  been  engaged  in  the  hearing  since  June  27, 
1838.  and  still  has  the  defense  of  seven  cases  to  hear,  plus  evidence 
for  the  company  on  the  8-1  and  8-2  charges  to  be  followed  by  the 
Board's  rebuttal;  also  evidence  by  the  Interrenlog  employee  rep- 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  case  is  reasonably  sure  to  last  II  mnntha, 
or  possibly  1  year  oar  more. 


Another  nearby  case,  that  at  Haldeman.  was  also  oompleted 
In  0  weeks  or  less.  We  do  not  have  information  on  the  number  of 
cases,  etc.,  involved  there.  The  record  seems  to  speak  for  itself, 
however,  on  the  comparison  above  and  to  lend  weight  to  the 
belief  that  the  local  case  has  been  unnecessarily  prolonged  for  soms 
reason  or  other. 


Our  Citizens,  Our  Country,  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  27, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS. 
CAROLINA.  FEBRUARY  2a.   1939 


OP  NORTH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  last  Thursday  night  over 
the  national  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co..  en- 
titled "Our  Citizens,  Our  Country,  First." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oood  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  ons 
of  the  great  benefits  of  the  radio  Is  that  It  enables  the  American 
people  to  get  first-hand  Information  on  Issues  of  vital  importance. 
It  also  enables  them  to  hear  those  who  bring  to  the  forefront  Im- 
portant points  on  modem  issues.  Thus  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
mc  to  be  able  to  send  my  voice  into  your  homes  and  chat  with 
you  briefly  with  regard  to  what  I  bellevj^  to  be  several  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  times. 

One  of  these  is  the  vital  necessity  of  protecting  American  oppor- 
tunities and  American  resources  for  the  American  people.  1  say 
this  with  full  appreciation  for  what  naturallued  citizens  have  con- 
tributed to  our  national  march  of  progress  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half. 

And  I  also  say  It  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  can  no 
longer  supply  the  demands  and  the  opportunities  for  our  own 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  world.  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  those  who  ca.'^t  their 
eyes  toward  the  United  States  and  see  It  as  the  last  stronghold 
of  democracy.  But  our  house  Is  full.  We  owe  It  to  our  own 
American  families  to  feed,  clothe,  and  find  employment  for  them 
before  we  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  give  thought  to  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors  abroad. 

This  particular  problem  concerns  Itself  with  Immigration.  It 
has  aroused  universal  interest.  Only  recently  the  legislature  of 
the  great  State  of  Texas  urged  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
to  rigidly  enforce  our  immigration  laws  and  provide  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  protect  America  from  the  rabble  rooisers  of  the 
world.  This  offers  new  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
need  for  keeping  our  resources  and  opportunities — and  ovir  Jobs — 
for  those  who  have  first  and  a  rightful  claim  to  them. 

My  Interest  In  the  enforcement  and  strengthening  of  Immigration 
laws  is  not  new.  I  advocated  such  a  program  many  years  before  it 
was  my  privilege  to  enter  the  United  States  Senate.  Since  coming 
to  Congress  I  have  dedicated  a  large  part  of  my  time  and  my  energy 
to  this  cause — a  cause  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  believed  right  and 
Just  before  I  became  a  Senator. 

Dtirlng  my  last  7  years  In  the  Senate  I  have,  of  course,  had 
access  to  many  records  and  facts.  These  served  to  convince  me 
that  the  slttiatlon  as  regarding  loose  Immigration  policies  and 
delayed  deptortatlon  of  alien  criminals  is  more  serious  than  I  had 
thotight. 

I  have  dared  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  cf  the  public. 
In  other  words.  I  have  dared  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  saw  it.  As 
a  result,  while  my  position  has  been  clearly  interpreted  and  under- 
stood by  the  great  masses  of  oiir  citizens,  there  has  also  been  some 
misunderstanding.  In  fact,  I  have  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule 
and  even  censure  because  I  have  simply  urged  that  the  United 
States  give  first  consideration  to  Its  own  citizens,  InchMllng  tbose 
who  have  become  naturalized  cltlsens. 

I  welcome  this  "tempest  in  the  teapot."  Frankly,  1  have  not  the 
slightest  concern  over  what  Is  said  or  written  about  me  personally, 
so  long  as  It  serves  to  focus  attention  on  the  things  I  advocate — the 
things,  I  feel  as  a  Senator,  we  owe  to  the  American  people. 

Dxiring  the  last  7  years  there  has  come  into  my  ofSce  in  Wash- 
ington many,  many  thousands  of  letters  and  petitions  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  pledging  support  for  legislation  which 
I  have  sponsored.  Recognizing  that  It  was  desirable  to  mobilize 
sentiment  for  safeguarding  America  for  Americans.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  band  together  Individuals  azMl 
organizations  whose  interest  and  support  were  essential  to  tb» 
objectives  I  seek. 
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As  ft  result  there  was  advanced  the  Idea  of  a  national  patriotic 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Vindicators.  This  suggestion  was 
Umnedlately  labeled  as  the  vanguard  of  another  pollUcal  party— 
at  a  time  when  our  people  are  already  confused  as  to  Po"tlcal 
trends.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  the  Idea  of  the  Vindi- 
cators Is  solely  to  advance  Americanism. 

As  I  look  back  and  study  the  course  of  otir  erreat  country.  I 
more  and  mere  realize  how  proBrcsslvs  thought  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  those  who  favor  the  old  or  existing  order.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  when  the  Consress  15  years  ago  recognized  the  need  for 
restricted  Immigration  and  more  stringent  Immigration  laws,  there 
was  loud  protest  against  even  a  partial  closing  of  the  gateways  to 
the  United  States.  .     ^   ^  ^.         ».     . 

Those  who  opposed  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  that  time  have 
continued  to  be  active.  If  we  listen  to  them  we  would  destroy 
our  immigration  and  quota  laws  and  remain  the  "melting  pot" 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  speaking  as  an  Individual  and  1 
of  the  96  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  feel  that  we  should 
prohibit  Immigration  to  America  for  the  next  10  years,  or  until 
such  lime  as  every  single  employable  of  the  12.000.000  unemployed 
Americans  has  been  given  a  Job  and  a  chance  at  the  opportiinltles 
^e  have  developed  here  in  our  country. 

I  believe  that  we  shoiold  deport  the  criminal  aliens;  those  who 
came  here  Illegally;  those  who  came  legally  and  have  remained 
illegally;  and.  those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  principles 
up>cn  which  we  function  as  a  Government. 

I  believe  that  we  shovUd  have  mandatory  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  every  alien  in  the  United  States.  This  is  essential  to 
ascertain  how  many  aliens  are  now  within  our  borders,  where  they 
are  located,  and  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  necessary  so  that  we 
may  check,  and  check  carefiUly.  upon  those  who  forfeit  the  right  to 
stay  here.  Such  a  policy  is  followed  in  vlrtuaUy  every  nation  of  the 
world  except  the  United  States. 

In  brief,  the  points  I  have  mentioned  cover  some  of  the  objectives 
I  seek  and  the  program  which  I  am  advocating.  I  am  confident 
that  this  program  of  safeguarding  America  commends  itself  to  every 
patriotic  citizen.  And  here  let  me  say  that  no  one  welcomes  the 
free  expression  of  citizens  more  than  I  do.  Through  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Washington.  I  am  able  to  get  a  cross  section  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  helpful  to  Meml)er8  of  Congress,  and  I  want 
to  urge  everyone  to  write  me  their  views  on  these  problem*. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  immigration  policies  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  all  foreign  policies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
activities  of  aliens  did  much  to  arouse  sentiment  favorable  to  war 
20  years  ago.  By  "aliens"  I  mean  those  from  foreign  lands  who 
have  never  made  application  for  American  citizenship. 

Can  anyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  Imagine  any  foreign 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  giving  police  protection  to  a  group 
seeking  to  undermine  the  government  of  that  country?  Yet  we  do 
it  In  the  United  States  through  maudlin  syropathy  for  alien  groups. 
Let's  be  realistic.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted 
Immigration  quotas  to  limit  the  tide  of  foreign  bom  coming  to  this 
country.  Loopholes  In  oxir  immigration  laws  have  developed. 
Countless  thousands  slip  across  our  borders  annually.  Deportation 
of  criminal  aliens  has  been  delayed.  Visa  permits  are  abused.  All 
this  because  some  live  In  the  hope  that  some  economic  miracle 
will  solve  our  economic  problems  and  switch  attention  from  the 
greatest  unemployment  condition  In  the  world — the  lack  of  Jobs  in 
the  United  States.  ^   ^      _^ 

Thus  I  believe  that  It  Is  high  time  for  the  people  of  America 
to  mobilize  behind  sound  naUonal  policies.  Adopt  a  policy  of  "our 
citizens,  our  country,  first."  Demand  that  the  Congress  correct 
weaknesses  In  our  immigration  laws.  Stop  all  Incoming  immigra- 
tion untU  otir  house  Is  In  order.  And.  finally,  recognize  tliat 
American  Jobs  should  go  to  Americans  first. 

Another  vital  problem  is  that  of  keeping  America  out  of  war.  I 
also  believe  that  we  should  stay  clear  of  any  foreign  entanglements 
and  embroilments.  We  should  enact  neutrality  laws  that  will  keep 
America  out  of  war.  We  need  only  to  refer  to  the  past,  our  whole 
history  of  foreign  relations,  to  realize  that  once  we  begin  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  become  a  wedge  In  international  difficulties, 
we  have  paved  the  way  to  participation  in  any  war  that  may  come. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  were  told  that  we  must  "save  the  world  for 
democracy."  In  a  war  which  brought  a  tragic  loss  of  life  and  suffer- 
ing— a  war  not  yet  fully  paid  for,  and  perhaps  never  will  be — we 
should  have  learned  that  every  country  of  the  world  gives  first 
thought  to  its  own  citizens  except  the  great  United  States. 

Now,  after  saving  the  world  for  democracy,  we  are  told  that  w© 
must  "save  democracy  for  the  world." 

Those  who  are  In  accord  with  my  program  are  associating  them- 
selves into  an  organization,  national  In  scope,  known  as  the  Vindi- 
cators.    This  organization  has  adopted  my  program,  which  seeks 

to: 

(1)  Keep  America  out  of  war. 

(2)  Banish  all  foreign  "isms." 

(3)  Step  all  immigration  for  10  years. 

(4)  Deport  all  alien  criminals. 

(5)  Register  and  fingerprint  all  aliens. 

If  a  single  word  I  have  said  tonight  causes  a  single  citizen  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  conditions  now  confronting  los  as  a  nation 
and  Join  the  forces  demanding  action.  I  shall  be  happy. 

And  m  concltislon  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co. 
for  having  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  my  progranx  which,  I  believe.  U  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
American  people. 

X  thank  you. 
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Mr,  HERRING.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appeodix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins  before 
the  Des  Moines  Economic  CI  ub  in  the  Port  Des  Moines  Hotel. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  ni?  ht  of  February  24.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  loira  tonight.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
here.  My  father  and  mother  ipent  their  lives  here.  I  realize  full 
well  that  whatever  I  do  and  tllnk  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
way  they  brought  me  up.  Tha  t  heritage  from  my  home  has  always 
been  a  source  of  abiding  streugth  to  me. 

I  have  been  identified  in  this  public  mind  with  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  It  is  an  identity  of  which  I  am  proud.  With  every 
energy  at  my  command  I  have  tried  to  administer  funds  made 
available  by  Congress  so  as  to  protect  the  dignity  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  were  ;hrown  out  of  work  and  to  assure 
them  the  relief  which  I  believe  is  theirs  as  a  matter  of  right.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  time  to  :ome  all  of  us  will  look  back  on  the 
past  6  years  as  the  years  dur  ng  which  this  Nation  developed  an 
enlightened  social  attitude  tov  ard  people  who  are  poor  and  out  of 
work — an  attitude  that  gives  i.nd  will  continue  to  give  new  confi- 
dence to  masses  of  needy  peo]  »le. 

I  believe  that  the  unemploired  should  be  given  work  and  not 
returned  to  the  degradation  tliat  comes  with  a  basket  of  groceries 
and  a  hand-out  on  Saturday  night.  I  believe  that  unemplo3rment 
Is  a  national  problem  which  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
effectively  meet.  I  do  not  bel:  eve  that  the  decision  of  whether  an 
unemployed  man  Ehall  recelv  >  work  should  be  left  to  the  good 
intentions  of  a  local  official. 

Many  people  have  disagreed  irith  me  both  as  to  my  philosophy  of 
relief  for  the  unemployed  and  as  to  my  administration  of  it.  On 
that  I  can  only  say  that  my  p  lilosophy  is  bom  of  deep  conviction, 
and  my  administration  of  it.  '  trith  its  mistakes  and  successes,  is  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

In  many  respects,  the  Job  tpat  we  did  was  pltlfvilly  inadequate. 
I  have  no  apologies  to  make  because  we  tried  to  do  so  much.  I 
only  wish  we  could  have  done  more. 

Now  the  President  has  givet  me  another  task.  Instead  of  work- 
ing primarily  for  the  one-th;rd  of  the  population  on  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  economic  ladder.  I  consider  this  Job  one  more  closely 
Identified  with  the  two-thirds  of  the  population  earning  their 
living  by  what  we  consider  to  be  the  normal  process  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

I  have  yet  to  see  an  unemployed  man  receiving  a  Government 
benefit,  dignified  as  it  may  be,  who  did  not  prefer  private  employ- 
ment. This  preference  on  hii  part  represents  a  hope  essential  to 
the  future  of  our  democracy.  The  placing  of  far  more  people  on 
private  pay  rolls  Is,  of  and  ty  Itself,  a  simple  statement  of  our 
objectives.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  businessman  who  did  not  prefer 
to  give  these  men  work.  If  he  could,  rather  than  pay  them  wages 
In  the  form  of  taxes  to  be  ei  pended  by  the  Government.  Hence, 
we  have  the  worker  who  wa  its  to  work,  and  the  employer  who 
would  like  to  hire  him,  and  he  Government  anxious  to  see  them 
get  together. 

I  have  never  belonged  to  th »  school  of  thought  which  holds  that 
merely  dividing  up  the  prese  it  national  income  would  provide  a 
decent  living  for  all.  If  new  obs  are  to  be  provided,  the  national 
Income  must  be  Increased.  ;  t  is  only  by  Increasing  the  national 
Income,  and  Increasing  the  lumber  of  people  who  receive  their 
income  through  through  privi  te  wages,  that  we  can  hope  to  attain 
anything  resembling  security  In  America.  A  rising  national  In- 
come— Just  a  cold  phrase  in  tself — Is  an  objective  worth  striving 
for.  because,  to  me.  It  means  jood  homes,  a  decent  education,  and 
a  genuine  sectirity  for  the  far  lilies  of  America. 

I  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  specific  problems  related  to 
Government  and  business  whose  solution  would  insure  substantial 
progress  on  our  road  to  econamic  recovery. 

The  difficulties  of  business  lo  longer  swing  with  the  fortunes  of 
battles  in  the  legislative  ha  Is  where  broad  policies  were  being 
formtilated,  and  no  one  wou  d  be  sure  what  wotild  come  out  of 
the  hopper.  What  difficulties  there  are  now  are  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration In  relation  to  br(  ad  policies  which  are  formulated  and 
known. 
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Among  many  businessmen  there  ezlst«  a  widespread  lack  of 
confidence.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  premise,  nor  would  1 
underrate  Its  Importance.  Lack  of  business  confidence  is  and  ha» 
been  a  hard  stubborn  fact,  and  may  be  as  real  a  deterrent  to 
restored  business  health  as  any  we  have  to  deal  with.  For  that 
reason.  If  for  no  other  reason.  I  do  not  propose  to  Ignore  It. 

If  we  study  the  question  of  confidence  closely — not  merely  busi- 
ness confidence,  but  confidence  in  general — we  see  at  once  it  is  a 
state  of  mind — a  mode  of  behavior — a  psychological  condition  af- 
fecting our  conduct  and  actions.  We  see  further  that  confidence 
is  present  when  the  world  is  a  familiar  world,  when  most  actions 
can  be  performed  by  habit  and  when  the  future  Is  substantlaUy 
Ignored.  The  future  Is  taken  for  granted  as  an  inevitable  and  ac- 
ceptable uncertainty.  The  perils  of  a  familiar  world  can  be  met 
with  confidence  even  though  they  may  be  far  greater  than  the 
perils  of  a  strange  world.  Habit  and  confidence  make  us  unafraid 
and  enable  us  to  overcome  the  new  difficulties  that  are  the  normal 
processes  of  a  changing  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  business  confidence  has  been  affected 
by  the  events  of  the  past  decade.  Economic  developments  alone 
were  sufficient  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  any  businessman.  Add  to 
that  the  revolutionary  developments  In  other  countries — add  to 
that  the  legislative  reforms  and  new  Government  activities  and 
you  have  the  reason  why  many  people  have  lost  their  confidence. 

Old  methods  of  doing  things  were  changed;  the  old  setting  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one — new  laws,  new  procedure,  new  precedents. 
Inconsistencies  and  conflict  were  magnified,  reassiirances  were  ig- 
nored, and  some  lawyers,  by  their  short-sighted  counsel,  added 
greatly  to  the  uncertainties  of  businessmen. 

And  yet  there  are  few  today  who  are  not  glad  that  this  great 
program  of  social  reform  is  on  the  statute  books.  If  we  look  back 
at  the  reform  of  the  past  20  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  It  Is  by 
no  means  startling  In  the  amount  of  scope.  That  laws  had  to  be 
F>assed  In  a  short  period  Is  regrettable,  but  that  was  the  price  we 
paid  for  the  past  when  previous  administrations  sold  the  Nation 
Bbcrt  on  long  overdue  social  legislation.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  better 
to  have  a  program  of  reform  substantially  completed  than  to  have 
to  look  fonvard  to  Important  changes  not  begun?  With  the  em- 
phasis shifted  from  reform  to  recovery,  this  administration  is  now 
determined  to  promote  that  recovery  with  all  the  vigor  and  power 
at  Its  command. 

As  part  of  this  drive  for  recovery.  It  Is  Important  that  there  be  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  value  to  business  of  Government  ex- 
penditures made  in  the  proper  way,  In  the  proper  amount,  and 
at  the  proper  time.  I  would  ask  that  the  problem  be  examined 
seriously  and  not  In  any  narrow  partisan  way.  I  ask  you  to  read 
not  only  pcdltlcal  speeches,  but  what  other  serlo\is  and  thoughtful 
people  write  on  this  subject.  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  such 
careful  analyses  of  governmental  spending  as  are  found  in  the 
current  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  If  you  read  that  discussion, 
please  remember  It  was  written  by  11  active  and  weU-Informed  men, 
most  of  them  In  business. 

If  I  were  to  state  our  position  on  Government  spending  in  rela- 
tion to  private  profits.  It  would  be  this:  A  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ertiment  with  respect  to  the  health  of  business  Is  to  make  sure 
that  business,  as  a  whole,  is  properly  sustained.  At  many  times 
and  for  considerable  periods  business  is  well  able  to  provide  Its  own 
nourishment.  These  are  the  periods  of  capital-goods  expansion, 
stimulated  by  Increasing  population,  new  basic  inventions,  and 
Important  new  products.  They  are  the  periods  when  producer 
and  consumer  credit  is  expanding,  and  the  resulting  purchasing 
power  keeps  men  employed,  wheels  tximing,  and  overhead  costs  low. 
But  there  are  other  times  when  business  self-nourishment  Is 
lns\ifficient.  The  resxilt  Is  Idle  men.  Idle  machines,  high  overhead 
coats,  low  profits.    When  this  occurs  Government  must  belp. 

Until  the  1929  depression,  we  always  had  a  pump-priming  sup- 
plement to  private  enterprise  that  did  not  cost  business  anything 
in  visible  taxes.  That  support  to  private  enterprise  was  free  land 
that  came  out  of  the  public  dcnnaln.  high  protective  tariff  for  the 
industrtea  of  the  East,  or  an  extraordinary  business  stimulant 
during  the  war  days,  paid  for  In  the  war  debt,  or  foreign-trade 
stimulation  before  1929  paid  for  In  Investors'  losses  in  foreign 
bonds. 

From  1921  to  1929,  business  proved  aelf-noiirlshlng,  although  the 
nourishment  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  result  in  rather  acute 
Illness.  Since  1929,  business  has  been  Inadeqtiately  sustained,  and, 
in  consequence,  has  not  been  able  to  perform  In  terms  of  sound 
assets,  good  profits,  or  fair  wages. 

The  President's  policy  has  significance  from  a  nujnber  of  points 
of  view,  from  that  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  pro- 
tection of  the  welfare  of  the  unemployed,  or  of  tjalanclng  the 
Budget  without  resort  to  sharply  higher  taxes.  Then  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business,  this  policy  has  a  special  Interest,  in 
that  It  alms  at  restco^tion  at  business  health  through  Increase  of 
business  activity. 

Businessmen  and  indxistrtallsts  wUl  understand  the  policy  more 
readily  than  will  editors  or  even  bankers.  Biisinessmen  know  that 
a  minimum  volume  is  necessary  to  break  even  on  fixed  expense. 
Prices  can  be  raised  only  so  much;  expenses  can  be  cut  only  so 
far:  the  answer  Is  found  In  volume. 

That  Is  the  significance  of  the  President's  quota  of  an  tSO.OOO,- 
000.000  national  Income.  It  is  In  no  sense  an  argument  for  a  per- 
manent unbalancing  of  the  Federal  Budget.  It  is  an  argument 
based  oa  the  realization  the  Budget  can  be  balanced  and  the  debt 
retired  out  of  taxes  *y>nning  from  this  increased  naUonal  Inooma, 


rather  than  substantially  Increasing  taxas  at  this  tlm«  or  reducing 
necessarv  expend  Itiires. 

WhUe  I  feel  there  shoiUd  be  no  general  rise  tn  Fedwal  taxes  this 
year,  I  believe  any  Federal  taxes  which  tend  to  freeae  the  Deces- 
sary  flow  of  capital  should  be  amended.  If  necessary,  such  taxM 
can  be  replaced  by  increasing  other  taxes  which  do  not  have  the 
same  deterring  effect. 

One  of  the  substantial  avenues  for  private  capital  In  the  ne^r 
future  can  be  the  field  of  public  utUltles.  That  being  the  emm. 
It  is  extremely  Impoitant  there  be  a  meeting  of  minds  between 
the  utilities  and  the  Government  relative  to  the  approprlats 
spheres  of  action  of  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  pflvataly 
ovi-ned  and  operated  utilities  on  the  other. 

There  is  peace  between  the  Government  and  the  utIUtles  In  th« 
Tenneseeee  Valley,  which,  I  believe,  ends  the  era  of  great  litigation. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  outside  of  the  Government  can  resilae 
how  much  freer  Government  can  operate  In  its  relations  with 
business,  tnicb  as  the  utilities,  now  that  both  seem  to  be  rid  of 
the  Incubus  of  that  self-styled,  big-city  constitutional  lawyer. 
I  am  convinced  most  of  our  difficulties  In  this  field  originated  with 
some  fancy  lawyers  who  advised  their  clients  not  to  work  things 
out  with  the  Government,  on  the  theory  that  these  lawyers  would 
be  able  to  defeat  the  Goverriment  in  the  courts,  so  that  no  work- 
ing out  of  things  would  ever  be  necessary. 

It  gives  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  net  results 
of  all  these  constitutional  struggles  have  been  to  prove  that  the 
most  unconstitutional  thing  In  the  UzUted  States  was  the  con- 
stitutional lawyer. 

It  cannot  have  missed  the  eye  of  any  businessman  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  solving  the  utility  problem  within  3 
weeks  after  the  oonstitutloiukl  lawyers  of  the  utilities  had  finally 
been  told  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  had  been  talking 
about. 

I  believe  that  electricity  should  be  In  the  home  of  every  family. 
The  rtiles  under  which  that  electric  power  Is  to  be  generated  and 
distributed — the  place  of  government  In  the  whole  vast  enter- 
prise— are  questions  that  stu^y  can  be  resolved. 

I  find  some  utility  executives  convinced  that  much  of  the  past 
development  within  the  Industry  was  thoroughly  tuui.  and  they 
are  anxious  to  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  Govenunent  on  a  per- 
manent policy. 

There  has  been  no  Indication  that  Government  wishes  to  own 
and  operate  all  the  utilities  of  this  country.  Rather  do  I  see  the 
Government  determined  to  write  rules  adquately  protecting  all 
the  people,  to  help  make  cheap  electricity  available  to  everyone 
and  to  ban  unholy  profits  from  watered  stock.  In  making  the 
T.  V.  A.  peace  the  Government  demonstrated  Its  good  wlU  by  set- 
tling on  generous  terms.  It  struck  a  peace  that  will  be  a  lasting 
and  good  peace,  because  It  Is  a  generous  peace. 

I  realize  fully  how  often  a  gesture  of  practical  concession  by 
the  Government  wlU  time  and  sgam  be  seized  upon  by  a  minority 
element  as  the  sign  that  the  Government  Is  on  the  run.  We  will 
have  to  exi>ect  some  such  bad  manners,  but  we  will  take  them  In 
our  stride  because  that  Is  part  of  the  Job  of  being  a  public  servant. 
This  country  cannot  be  In  good  health,  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  safe,  until  men  go  back  to  work.  For  this  reason. 
I  am  glad  the  utilities  question  Is  reaching  a  solution. 

Also  of  primary  importance  to  business  Is  the  labor  problem. 
I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe  in  labor  unions.  I 
believe  they  are  the  best  protection  against  the  unfair  treatment 
of  labor.  I  believe  that  collective  bargaining  establishes  conditions 
of  work  on  a  more  decent  basis  than  does  individual  bargaining. 

Many  problems  of  Industrial  relations  are  yet  to  be  solved,  but 
the  advances  made  in  recent  years  have  given  us  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  to  work.  It  now  remains  to  put  these  prin- 
ciples into  action.  Business  should  accept  in  good  faith  the  ap- 
proach and  the  machinery  of  coUectlve  bargaining.  Labor  on  Its 
own  side  faces  responsibilities  and  obligations.  The  Government 
has  strengthened  labor's  position  with  new  laws  not  only  as  to 
wages  and  hours,  but  also  to  gtiarantee  collective  bargaining. 
Labor's  contribution  to  a  rising  national  income  must  be  tolerance 
and  fairness  in  reaching  Just  agreements  with  employers.  Labor 
miist  fully  realize  that  under  our  eoonomic  system,  businessmen 
have  to  make  money  to  hire  workers. 

It  Is  up  to  employers  and  employees  alike  to  make  collective 
bargaining  work;  that  means  extending  every  effort  toward  peace- 
ful settlement  of  controversies.  Both  btidness  and  labor  want  to 
nu>ve  toward  prosperity,  but  nothing  can  stop  this  more  surely 
than  widespread  and  prolonged  labor  conflict.  Prosperity  wn»a.n^ 
production,  and  production  etope  during  either  strikes  or  lock-ouis. 
I  do  not  share  the  view  of  thoee  who  believe  that  it  Is  to  indiis- 
try's  benefit  to  keep  the  labor  movement  divided.  I  feel  it  If 
quite  as  much  to  the  Interest  of  business  and  Industry  as  It  Is  to 
the  workers  themselves  that  those  two  great  labor  organizations, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O..  reconcile  their  differences.  Surely, 
there  Is  a  common  meeting  place  for  these  two  groups  to  move 
forward  as  one  in  the  Interest  not  cmly  of  their  own  membership, 
but  for  the  general  good  of  our  whole  population.  Even  with  the 
best  of  good  wUl  toward  ccdlectlve  bargaining,  bxistneas  finds  tt 
difficult  to  progress  In  face  of  a  divided  labor  front. 

I  shoxild  not  leave  the  subject  of  labor  without  comsuntlng 
upon  the  new  outlook  of  the  busmessmen  with  whom  I  have  talked 
on  the  question  of  labor  relations.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
looking  at  wages,  hours,  and  bargaining  m  the  qilrlt  at  today 
rather  than  In  the  spirit  of  a  generation  ago. 
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For  many  dcccdes  business  as  a  whole  has  been  Insensitive  and 
■unsj-mpathetlc  to  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  farmer. 
In  spite  of  the  distressed  condition  of  agriculture  In  the  twenties, 
the  contribution  of  business  and  government  was  negligible. 
Since  1933  there  has  been  much  sincere  effort  with  business  co- 
operation to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  farmer.  No  simple  or  final 
solution  has  been  found,  and  we  must  recognize  that,  although 
there  has  been  great  Improvement  in  the  relative  position  of  agri- 
culture since  1932.  nevertheless,  people  living  in  many  sections  of 
rural  America  are  less  well  off  than  people  living  In  cities  and 
towns. 

The  prosperity  of  agriculture  Is  more  Important  than  Just  the 
matter  of  products  and  markets.  The  Increase  in  our  population 
Is  now  coming  largely  from  the  Nation's  farms.  Our  farm  home3 
receive  less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  income,  and  on  that 
they  must  bring  up  about  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  children. 
Hero  Is  the  most  Important  crop  raised  on  the  farms.  What  it 
■win  amount  to  depends  in  part  upon  the  economic  resources  avail- 
able to  the  homes  in  which  these  children  live. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  our  problem  of  unemployment  In  the  cities  until  the  farmer 
regains  hts  proper  economic  poslMon  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation's  population. 

There  is  one  form  of  Government  aid  to  business  to  which  I 
take  particular  exception.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  spe- 
cial-interest groups  seeking  to  obtain  Government  favor  by  the 
application  of  pressxxre.  brute  or  delicate.  This  Is  an  Inevitab'.e 
characteristic  of  a  democracy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Govern- 
ment action  can  only  t>e  Justified  when  It  Is  in  the  general  public 
interest.  The  Government  should  not  be  asked  to  lend  its  powers 
to  the  promotion  of  legislation  designed  by  one  group  of  business- 
men seeking  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  another  group.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  confined  to  protecting  certain  types  of  business 
from  the  unfair  practices  of  others.  The  competitive  battles  of 
business  should  be  waged  in  the  market  place  under  rules  which 
will  safeguard  business  health.  Busine.ss  enterprises  should  pro- 
gress by  seeking  the  favor  of  consumers,  not  the  partisanship  ol 
legislators  or  administrative  officers  of  the  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  types  of  enterprise  need  83mipathetlc 
aid  by  the  Government.  For  many  years  we  thought  of  steel  as 
being  a  most  reliable  barometer  of  business  conditions.  Today  we 
hi»-e  what  is  perhips  a  Ijetter  guide — the  operations  of  the  so-called 
f.mall-fcu3lness  men.  In  cities  and  towns  and  villages  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  small  enterprises  constitute  the  very  back- 
bone of  cur  national.  Ir.dustrlal.  and  economic  life.  Upon  the 
combined  thinking  and  planning  and  action  of  those  men  depends 
to  a  large  degree  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  America.  It  Is 
upon  their  vision  and  ingenuity  and  confidence  and  their  ability 
to  merchandise  and  promote  and  sell  that  much  of  our  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  transportation  depends.  Their  operations 
allect  the  number  of  workers  which  any  manufacturer  can  em- 
ploy. Therefore,  one  of  my  principal  Interests  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  Government 
are  particularly  directed  toward  aiding  these  small  enterprises. 

I  would  like  to  start  my  discussion  of  foreign  trade  and  busi- 
ness by  saying  that  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Hull  provide  an  admirable  framework  for  the  extension  of 
our  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  last  analysis,  there  are  some  very  simple  propositions  that 
are  at  the  root  of  foreign  trade.  One  of  these  is  that  we  cannot 
Fell  unless  we  also  buy.  All  of  the  learned  phraseology  on  the 
subject  can  be  boiled  down  to  this:  Trade,  domestic  or  foreign, 
consists  of  swapping  things  that  we  have  for  things  that  we  want. 
Other  things  being  even,  anjrthing  that  encourages  trade  is  a  good 
thing,  and  anything  that  discourages  trade  is  a  bad  thing.  I  repeat 
that  this  is  a  simple  and  easy  analysis  of  the  matter,  but.  like 
many  simple  analyses.  It  leaves  many  things  that  are  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

We  must  recognize  that  today  foreign  trade  Is  being  used  by 
some  countries  as  a  vehicle  to  support  polltlcrU  and  cultural  pene- 
tration. Unless  we  acquiesce  In  such  penetration  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  quality,  quantity,  and  price  en  such  a  basis  as  to 
get  the  business.  Competition  of  this  character  is  a  cherished  tra- 
dition of  American  business,  and  I  suspect  we  have  both  the  talent 
and  energy  to  apply  It  In  the  new  setting  of  the  international 
scene. 

V. :  Events  all  over  the  world  are  strengthening  day  by  day  the  Presi- 
dent's prediction  that  this  generation  has  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  What  the  American  people  hold  In  their  hands  today  Is 
the  destiny  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  In  this  tradition  there 
are  values  and  forces  and  possibilities  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  any  system  of  business  accounting.  I  am  referring  to  faith, 
to  love  of  country,  to  the  realizable  dream  of  a  still  greater  Nation 
which  can.  if  we  will  It  so.  find,  through  mutuality  and  fair  play,  a 
prcsperlty  and  happiness  that  will  be  the  marvel  of  the  world. 
Such  a  nation  might  in  fact  be  the  example  that  would  lead  the 
world  back  to  sanity  and  peace. 

The  ancient  stoic  philosophers  had  a  saying,  "No  man  Is  so  like 
unto  himself  as  each  is  like  to  all."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
ersence  of  the  democratic  principle.  Above  all.  It  is  the  essence 
of  the  American  system.  Whatever  difference  may  exist  between 
Americans  cannot  obsciire  our  fundamental  unity — our  unity  of 
purpose  and  unity  of  action. 

At  a  time  when  reason  and  mutual  respect  seem  to  have  fled 
from  large  areas  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  our 
saticnal  unity  and  t>e  gratefuL 
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cessful  maintenance — of  our 
We  believe  that  no  other 
hvunan  life  and  that  no  othei 
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is  as  rich  in  these  resources 
In  the  resources  of  the  soil 
need  been  greater  to  conserte 
material.     And  so   the   preset  i- 
prise  is  no  longer  simply  the 
Imperative.    It  Is  imperative 
tained  for  all  who  can 
Is  imperative  that  the 
of  our  Industrial  system  be 
the  system  will  enll-st  the  lo 
of  a  free  and  united  people 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  a 
be  accomplished  without  a 
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desirous  of  doing  everything 
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substantial  opportunities  for 
our  desire  to  create  an 
be  encouraged  to  invest.     I 
this  environment  can  becom* 
great  reforms  which  stand 
tion's  enlightened  program. 
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I  said:  "I  can  say  from 
Is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
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business  must  succeed,  and 
ment.   If  oiu-   economic   sy 
understanding  and  a  meetldg 
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nation  to  make  every  move 
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That  is  the  beginning  and 
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adjustment  will  tend  to  move 

I  have  Indicated  that. 
Utilities  and  the  Government 
of  the  administration  are 
ably  can  to  make  such  clarlfl^a 

We  wish  to  be  fair,  we  visi 
with  good  will  on  both  .^ides 
tlves — getting  more  and 
and  putting  more  men  to  wi 
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the  rehabilitation   of  these 
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Rehabilitation  of  the 
and  future  economy  is  not  a 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
convinced  that,  until  it  is 
like  a  complete  recovery  in 
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Investor,  management,  and  t 

While  we  have  made 
housing,  we  have  a  long 
homes  need  to  be  built,  and 
Imagination  to  develop  plans 
that  if  we  could  find  a  way 
ment  in  the  field  of  utilities 
gone  a  long  way  toward 
recovery. 

The  Government  eamestlj 
pushed,  and  we  ask  that 
us.  not  across  but  on  the 
common  purpose. 

Some  people  may  think 
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of  all   the   people.     America 
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hat  freedom  of  opportunity  be  maln- 
conti  bute  to  otir  national  well-being.    It 
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to  indicate  very  briefly  some  of  the 
Government  and  business- 
forcefully  as  I  can  that  It  is  otir  detcrml- 
know  how  to  promote  recovery  and 
private  Jobs. 

end  of  oiu*  problem.  To  solve  It  we 
at  once  certain  specific  phases  whose 
us  on  our  way. 
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ion  possible, 
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ter  electricity  to  the  American  people 
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sustained  as  essential  arteries  of  com- 
ise  as  part  of  our  national  defense, 
railroads  and  relating  them  to  our  present 
simple  matter.    Indeed,  it  is  probably 
I  ill  problems  to  solve;  but  I  am  firmly 
sol  ved.  it  is  difficult  to  hope  for  anything 
America;  therefore,  the  solution  should 
once   in  the   interest   of  labor,   the 
e  public, 
splendid  progress  In  breaking  the  Jam  of 
to  go.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
urely  we  have  the  reso\ircefulness  and 
to  build  them.    I  am  firmly  convinced 
break  the  log  jam  of  private  invest- 
rallroads.  and  housing,  we  will  have 
taking  the  essential   steps  to  ultimate 
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,000  unemployed.     I  don't.     If  I  had 

an  my  deep  love  of  freedom,  I  would 

power  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 


in  our  businesses  and  In  our  Jobs,  far 
confidence  that  comes  with  the  assur- 
cojurageous,  and  \inafraid. 

place  not  only  In  the  assurance  that 

liberties — will  be  maintained  but  In  the 

sectirity  will  be  assured.    To  that  task 
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the  Nation  is  dedicated.  To  its  aocompllahment  we  mxist  pledge 
our  determined  effort. 

I  well  know  of  the  deep  and  abiding  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  help  make  this  country  a  nation  In  which  all  people  shall 
dwell  in  harmony,  security,  and  peace.  HLs  sboundlng  faith  In  the 
futtire  of  this  democracy  is  shared  by  all  of  us  closely  Identified 
with  his  philosophy  and  serving  under  his  matchless  leadership. 

And.  finally,  I  would  say  this  personal  word:  This  coimtry  has 
treated  me  very  kindly — it  gave  me  the  security  of  a  happy  and 
contented  home  in  childhood;  it  gave  me  a  reasonably  good  educa- 
tion; in  adult  life  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living; 
It  has  given  me  the  opportiinity  to  have  a  host  of  friends.  I  say 
this  to  you  because,  now  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  every  reason  and  desire  to  continue  serving  that  country  welL 


Specalation  and  Depressions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 


ARTICLB  BY  W.  HUME  LOGAN,  OP  LOUISVILLK,  KT. 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Hume  Logan,  a  leading  industrialist  of  Kentucky  and  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  of  Logan  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the 
question  of  speculation  and  depressions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

Speaking  of  speculation  and  depressions,  psychology  teaches 
that  si>eculatlon  is  a  malady  that  attacks  the  financial  cells  of  the 
human  brain.  It  Is  dangerous  because  It  is  highly  contagious.  The 
success  of  one  speculator  is  passed  on  In  conversation  and  over  the 
radio,  and  attacks  the  victim  through  the  ear,  or.  it  travels  in 
print  and  Inoculates  the  victim  through  the  eye.  Speculation 
thrives  in  prosperous  times;  the  greater  the  prosperity  the  sooner 
Ef>eculation  becomes  an  epidemic. 

Like  any  other  disease  it  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  city 
or  to  one  State,  like  the  Florida  epidemic  in  real-estate  speculation 
In  1926,  or,  the  epidemic  may  extend  all  over  the  United  States 
Jiist  as  the  real-estate  speculation  spread  in  1893.  This  was  so 
severe  that  we  called  It  a  panic.  The  industrial-stock  epidemic  in 
1929  we  called  a  depression. 

We  did  not  blame  the  original  owners  of  real  estate  for  the  1893 
panic.  We  placed  the  blame  where  It  belonged,  on  the  speculators, 
but.  when  it  came  to  the  1929  depression,  the  labor  leaders  and 
New  Deal  politicians  passed  by  the  speculators  and  laid  the  blame 
on  the  owners  and  managers  of  industries  because  the  spyeculators 
had  gambled  In  industrial  stocks  and  lost  at  their  own  game  of 
"get  rich  quick,"  with  which  Industry  Itself  had  no  more  to  do 
than  did  Uncle  Remus's  rabbit.  It  was  the  speculators  themselves 
that  set  the  market  price  and  raised  it  from  day  to  day  until  It 
became  top-heavy  and  toppled  over,  affecting  not  only  the  specu- 
lators themselves  but  the  Innocent  passers-by. 

Indtistry  cotild  not  prevent  the  skyrocketing  of  its  stock.  If 
one  speculator  wanted  to  sell  and  another  wanted  to  buy  at  a 
certain  price  they  did  so  without  consulting  the  indtxstry's  man- 
ager. The  only  thing  the  Industry  could  do  was  to  transfer  the 
stock  on  its  books. 

Any  man  who  botight  a  share  of  stock  at  more  than  Its  intrinsic 
value  as  shown  by  its  ability  to  earn,  helped  to  make  the  market 
top-heavy  and  bring  on  the  crash  that  caused  the  depression.  This 
is  true  no  matter  whether  the  purchaser  knew  he  was  paying  more 
than  the  real  worth  of  the  stock  or  not. 

As  is  common  with  this  disease,  when  It  becomes  an  epidemic, 
the  purchaser  in  99  cases  out  of  100  paid  no  attention  to  what  the 
stock  was  earning.  He  simply  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  stock 
was  selling  for  $145  per  share  yesterday,  that  it  was  selling  for  tl55 
today,  and  he  said  to  himself.  "I  must  buy  qtiick;  that  stock  has 
been  advancing  steadily,  and  111  be  able  to  sell  It  tomorrow  for 
•165.  or  if  I  hold  it  a  week,  for  $175."  He  had  no  thought  of  hold- 
ing the  stock  as  an  investment  and  making  his  money  by  the  divi- 
dend route.  When  the  crash  came  the  speculators  holding  stocks, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  bought  for  investment,  saw  that  the  valtM 
of  their  holdings  was  going  down  from  day  to  day.  making  them 
poorer  every  Saturday  night  than  they  were  the  Monday  before. 
This  continued  until  they  lost  their  optimistic,  buoyant  feeling 
that  this  disease  in  its  early  stages  always  produces,  and  instead 
became  pessimistic;  then  they  all  wanted  to  seU,  and  because  there 
were  no  buyers  the  stocks  went  lower  and  lower. 

This  same  thing  happened  in  real  estate  in  Florid*  in  1926  and 
with  real  esUte  all  over  the  United  States  In  1893. 


As  stodu  went  lower  and  lower  after  the  1929  crash,  the  holdera 

of  the  stocks,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  consuming  public  began 
to  ctirtall  their  purchases  of  everything  they  had  been  consuming 
when  stocks  were  going  up.  The  merchants  had  their  stores  weU 
stocked  with  merchandise,  and  the  falling  off  of  thttr  oonmunar 
trade  caused  them  to  cease  buying  from  the  factories  and  to  reduce 
their  stock  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  factories  held  on  to  their  employee  as  long  as  they  could,  but 
when  they  had  filled  their  warehouses  to  overflowing  and  could  not 
Induce  merchants  to  buy  they  were  compeUed  to  reduce  their  num- 
ber of  employees.  This  they  did  gradually  and  slowly,  hoping  each 
month  that  the  following  month  would  bring  improvement,  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed  and  were  compelled  to  lay  off  acUllttonal 
employees. 

Naturally  these  employees  who  were  laid  off  reduced  their  consum- 
ing purchases  to  a  minimum,  and  not  having  any  sale  for  their 
products  factories  quit  buying  raw  material.  This  material  had  been 
supplied  to  them  by  other  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  so  that  tbey 
In  turn  had  to  lay  off  many  of  their  employees.  Then  the  depresBlon 
was  on  in  earnest. 

People  who  had  borrowed  money  on  their  collateral  found  In  many 
cases  their  collateral  cotild  not  be  sold  for  half  what  they  owed  the 
tiank.  They  pleaded  with  the  banks  not  to  aeU  them  out.  hoping 
for  an  early  return  of  [uxisperlty.  but  matten  got  woxae,  and 
pessimism  prevailed  from  coast  to  coast. 

No  one  can  deny  that  American  Industry  made  this  country  the 
greatest  on  earth;  our  standard  of  living  way  above  that  of  any 
other,  England  being  the  nearest  approfK:h  to  ours.  In  riding  from 
end  to  end  of  England  one  finds  that  the  same  worker  who  rides  to 
his  Job  In  an  automobile  in  America  rides  to  his  Job  on  a  bicycle  In 
EIngland.  The  way  industry  has  been  managed  in  America  has  made 
this  difference  and  has  made  us  the  haven  to  which  workers  in  all 
countries  would  flock  if  our  immigration  laws  would  permit. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  New  Deal  politician  in  his  eagemet* 
for  votes  began  at  once  to  berate  industry  t>ecause  the  speculators 
had  lost  in  gambling  with  industrial  stocks.  They  began  to  hamper 
Industry  with  so-called  New  Deal  reforms,  rules,  and  regulations, 
tindertaking  to  plan  and  regiment  at  Washington  industries  that 
had  been  well  and  succes.'tfully  managed  by  their  owners  and  their 
executives.  Notwithstanding  this,  industry  as  a  whole  accepted  the 
President's  agreement  and  undertook  to  carry  out  as  best  they  could 
what  they  understood  to  be  emergency  measures  for  recovery,  but 
when  It  was  announced  that  these  proposed  recovery  measures 
would  be  made  permanent  and  call  it  a  new  deal,  Industry  rebelled 
at  the  permanent  feature.  When  a  man  breaks  his  leg  he  Is  willing 
to  use  a  crutoh  untU  his  leg  is  strong  and  well;  but  if  the  doctor 
should  insist  that  because  the  crutoh  helped  him  while  he  was 
crippled  that  he  must  use  it  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  would  not  stop 
with  throwing  the  crutch  at  him.  he  would  break  It  over  the  doctor's 
head. 

Because  of  this  sentiment  and  his  desire  for  power,  our  Chief 
Executive.  Legislator,  and  Supreme  Judge  has  professed  a  great  love 
for  the  laboring  man  in  Industry  and  the  farmer,  while  exhibiting 
his  animosity  toward  Industry  and  its  management  in  his  broad- 
easts  and  his  legislative  halls. 

I  had  been  in  this  business  9  years  before  the  panic  of  1893.  which 
was  too  severe  to  be  called  a  depression.  At  that  time  we  bad  no 
Federal  Reserve  banking  s3rstem,  no  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  help  banks  and  other  corporations.  We  had  no  P.  W.  A. 
workers  supported  and  petted  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  no 
Federal  money  wasted  in  political  relief,  but  I  saw  no  one  naked, 
nor  did  I  hear  of  anyone  starving  to  death.  Each  community  took 
care  of  its  own  unemployed.  "There  is  not  a  community  in  these 
United  States  today  that  would  let  any  of  Its  people  go  naked  or 
die  of  starvation.  The  American  people  are  not  built  that  way. 
We  were  practically  over  the  1893  panic  in  four  yearn  and  a  half, 
both  men  and  machines  coming  again  Into  demand.  Prosperity  was 
gradually  and  surely  spreading  over  the  whole  countr>'.  and  our 
Federal  Government  had  not  added  twenty  billions  to  the  national 
debt  to  be  paid  by  us.  our  children,  and  our  grandchildren  by  heavy 
taxes,  not  alone  on  Industry  but  on  every  consumer  In  otir  once 
tree  and  glorious  land. 


The  Frontiers  of  the  United  States 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  27, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNK    OP 

FEBRUARY  14.   1939 


Mr,  GIBSON,    lyfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bave  piinted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 


"^72(t 
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York  Herald  Tribune,  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  in  regard  to 
the  United  States'  frontiers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  14.  1939) 

THZ  mONTIERS  OF  THE  UNnXD  STATES 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
It  will  not  be  eaay  to  regard  the  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Hainan  by  the  Japanese  Navy  as  no  more  than  an  Incident  in  thie 
war  m  China.  With  this  strategic  outpost  to  the  west  and  the 
naval  bases  In  the  mandated  Islands  to  the  east,  the  Philippines 
are  surrounded.  But  what  Is  even  more  Important,  at  Hainan 
Japan  obtains  an  advanced  base  within  1,500  miles  of  Singapore. 
The  timing  of  this  new  aggreeslon  cannot  be  ignored:  The 
Japanese  have  acted  at  the  moment  when  the  Spanish  civil  war  is 
ending,  and  the  dlolomatlc  struggle  for  the  naval  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  'the  castera  Atlantic  is  approaching  a  crisis.  It 
has  Ijeen  the  Japanese  method  to  begin  each  new  phase  of  con- 
quest by  testing  out  the  resistance  that  might  be  offered.  Thus, 
before  the  Japanese  decided  to  invade  China  proper  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937.  they  tested  out  the  Russians  by  sinking  a  Russian 
gunboat  on  the  Amur  River.  When  the  Russians  showed  they 
were  Incapable  of  doing  anything  the  Japanese  began  their  inva- 
sion of  northern  China.  A  year  later — that  is,  last  sununer — 
when  the  Crech  crisis  was  developing  in  Exxrope  the  Japanese  made 
a  second  test  of  the  Russian  power.  There  was  a  Russo-Japanese 
battle  on  the  Manchurian  border.  The  test  convinced  them  that 
they  need  not  fear  the  Russians,  and  so,  while  Britain  and  Prance 
were  preoccupied  in  Europe,  the  Japanese  Invaded  southern  China, 
took  Canton,  and  struck  down  the  British  power  at  Hong  Kong. 

Once  again  they  are.  It  would  seem,  testing  out  the  resistance 
before  making  another  great  advance.  This  time  they  have  seized 
a  strategic  island  which  lies  within  tlie  French  sphere  of  Influence 
and  18  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  whole  British  position  la^ 
the  East  Indies  and  even  in  Australia.  They  have  chosen  a  mo- 
ment when  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  and  France  Is  anx- 
iously preoccupied  in  ifuropean  waters. 

Their  action  places  the  British  and  French  in  an  \igly  dilemma. 
If  the  British  send  enough  ships  to  the  Far  East  to  check  the 
Japanese  advance,  they  will  become  too  weak  in  Exirope  to  check 
the  ItalUn  advance  which  would  then,  because  the  risks  were 
reduced,  almost  certainly  obtain  much  more  active  backing  from 
Germany.  And  if  they  do  not  send  ships  to  the  Far  East,  the 
Japanese  are  in  a  position  to  establish  naval  control  of  the  western 
Pacific,  and  to  command  the  Immense  resources  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia.  Once  established  in  this 
vital  center  of  world  power,  the  Japanese  Empire  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged without  a  great  and  exhausting  war. 

Whichever  way  one  looks  at  it,  the  situation  is  too  serious  to  be 
regarded  with  Indifference  by  the  United  States.  The  seizure  of 
Hainan  at  the  moment  when  Britain  and  France  are  so  vitally 
ccnoemed  about  Majorca  and  Morocco  and  the  independence  of 
Spain  does  not  have  the  air  of  coincidence.  It  looks  very  mucli 
like  concerted  action. 

For  that  reason  it  makes  the  situation  in  Europe  much  more 
critical.  If  the  Japanese  war  party  demonstrates  at  Hainan  that 
the  road  to  Singapore  Is  open,  the  hesitation  of  the  Japanese  mod- 
erates will  almost  certainly  be  overcome.  The  chances  of  a  major 
military-diplomatic  offensive  on  three  fronts — in  northern  Europe, 
In  the  Mediterranean,  and  In  the  Par  East — will  be  measxirably 
Increased. 

If  that  offensive  Is  successful,  the  European  Fascist  powers  will 
have  broken  through  into  the  Atlantic,  establishing  themselves  in 
Spain  and  in  Africa,  and  the  Japanese  will  be  masters  of  Singa- 
pore, which  is  one  of  the  two  controlling  points,  the  other  being 
Panama,  in  the  Pacific.  The  United  States,  which  has  only  one 
Navy,  though  It  has  to  defend  Itself  In  two  oceans,  will  then  find 
that  it  Is  isolated  in  a  way  which  no  isolationist  will  like. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  situation  which 
threatens,  perhaps  within  the  next  few  months,  to  establish  in 
both  oceans  at  once,  and  at  the  strategic  points  which  control  the 
two  oceans,  an  alliance  of  highly  armed  powers  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  empire.  This  Is  no  question  of  our  Intervening  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  Ls  a  question  of  preserving  our 
^..-^-Security  In  the  two  oceans  amidst  which  the  American  continents 
are  placed. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  our  going  to  war  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It 
is  a  question  of  using  our  diplomatic  power  effectively  and  promptly 
to  prevent  the  development  of  a  situation  which  will  lead  either  to 
a  world  war — not  a  European  war  birt  a  world  war — or  to  a  greater 
Munich,  in  which  the  strategical  control  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  transferred  from  friendly  and  tuiaggresslve  nations  to 
aggressive  and  not  very  friendly  ones. 

Resolute  diplomatic  action.  If  well  conceived  and  supported  by 
Congress  and  Amencan  public  opinion,  can  at  this  Juncture  avert 
both  the  danger  of  a  world  war  and  the  danger  of  a  complete 
overturn  of  our  naval  position  in  the  two  oceans. 

The  main  lines  of  that  diplomatic  action  are  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  situation.  We  should  inform  the  Japanese  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  naval  positions  anywhere  in  the  Pacific,  at  Hainan,  or 
In  the  mandated  islands  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  third 
treaty  signed  at  Washington  In  1922;  and  we  should  Invoke  the 


trea;y 


consultative  clauses  of  that 

to  lis,  to  the  British,  and  to  the 

by  its  navy  signify.     To  strenglp 

Congress    should    authorize    at 

Japan's  response  to  the 

then   determine   whether   or 

Guam. 

At  the  same  time  we  should 
making  It  plain  that,  having 
Bide  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
that  Spain  should  be  an 
what   General    Franco   declare 
no  reeson  to  doubt  the  sincerlt;  r 
his  country  and  reconstruct  it 
Itself   from   EiU"opean -power 
of  peace. 

Though  General  Franco  need^ 
he  now  needs  British  and 
Spanish  independence.     He  will 
Interest,  as  a  matter  of  basic 
that  help.    For  with  Spain 
war  would  at  once  be  greatly 
lantlc  Ocean  greatly  Improved, 
tribute  to  this  result  would 
well  as  in  peace,  to  the 
Franco's — that  have  a  vital 
naval  position  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  alternative  to  such  a 
oceans  is  to  do  nothing  and  to 
tier  is  at  the  12-mlle  limit. 
Our  frontier  Is  net  at  Hankow 
great  oceans,  and  if  we  do  not 
today,  tcmcrrow  we  shall  have 
Navy. 


,  which  obligate  Japan  to  explain 
French  what  these  encroachments 
len  our  diplomacy  in  this  action, 
once  the  fortification  of  Guam, 
invitation  to  consult  and  negotiate  should 
we   actually   proceed   to   fortify 


not 


_  clarify  our  position  In  Europe  by 

scrupulously  refused  to  help  either 

regard  it  as  an  American  interest 

indep^dent  and  neutral  power.     This  Is 

to    be   his    interest,   and   there    Is 

,     of  his  professions.     He  can  unite 

( inly  if  Spain  is  able  to  disentangle 

po  itica  and   to  enjoy   a  long   period 


Italian  help  to  win  the  civil  war, 
help  to  win  and   to  preserve 
.  get  that  help.    It  is  an  American 
naval  security,  that  he  should  get 
Inde]  >endent,  the  dangers  of  a  European 
uced  and  the  security  of  the  At- 
The  most  effective  way  to  con- 
to  open  our  markets  in  war,  as 
-which  now  Include  General 
in  maintaining  the  existing 


Preich 


r  di 


b<! 
govern!  lents — which 


In  «re6t 


tw4)fold  diplomatic  action  In  the  two 

pretend  to  believe  that  our  fron- 

( )ur  frontier  is  not  on  the  Rhine. 

But  our  frontier  is  In  both  the 

i^aintaln  that  frontier  by  diplomacy 

to  defend  it  by  building  another 
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HON.  LYNlJr 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OH 
Monday, 


Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  Pres  dent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  exgcutiv 
Lobby,  Inc.,  entitled 

or  Be  Kidded  Into  Foreign  Wars 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Americans  Must  Wm  Wab  on 


The  report  of  the  Twentieth 


War  0  I  Poverty 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

J.  FRAZIER 

NOR|-H   DAKOTA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
February  27. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  Bl  NJAMIN  C.  MARSH 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  the  Record  an  article 

e  secretary  of  the  People's 

Americans  Must  Win  War  on  Poverty 


the  article  was  ordered  to  be 


'ovEBTT  OR  Be  Kidded  Into  Foreign 

'  Vaks 

A  nation's  internal  or  domej  tic  situation  profoundly  affects  Its 
foreign  policy.  America  is  tod^y  in  almost  the  worst  condition  of 
its  history. 

OXTB   debt  ABOUT   EduALS   NATIONAL   WEALTH 


Century  Fund,  Debts  and  Recovery, 


covering  the  period  from  1929  la  1937,  states: 

"Total  debts  aggregate,  with  allowance  for  debts  not  measxirable, 
over  $250,000,000,000,  divided  r:ughly  as  loUows:  Corporate,  $50,- 
OOO.OOO.OCO;  Government,  853.00|),000,000:  mortgages,  $35,000,o6o,Oo6; 
short-term  debts  owed  to  banks  and  corporations,  $30,000,GOoloOO; 


deposits  of  commercial  banks, 
savings  banks,  $10,000,000,000 


$40,000,000,000;    deposits  of  mutual 
tash  value  of  life-insurance  policies, 
$20,000,000,000;  withdrawable  s  lares  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, four  billion  to  five  billioi .  dollars.' 

The  Federal  Government  Is  a  ;veral  blilions  more  In  debt  than  in 
1937. 

The  Social  Security  Board  reborts  the  foUowlng  average  monthly 
pajrments  for  relief: 


1933 

1934 

1935_._ 

1936 

1937 

1938  (11  months) 

It  states  that  relief 
governments  from  the  beginnijii 
1938  were  $12,600,000,000. 


expenditu  res 


$87,  408, 000 
145,431,000 
177.471,000 
218, 328,  000 
194, 562,  000 
247,671,000 


alone  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
g  of  1933  to  the  end  of  November 
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It  estimates  that  In  November  last  year  21,300.000  people,  or  about 
one-sizth  of  our  population,  were  receiving  one  or  more  forns  of 
pubUc  relief. 

HFT.nr    NEEDS    CROW    WITB    INCREASED    NATIONAL    INCOME 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  emplo3rment,  the  Increase  In  national 
income,  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  to  prime  the  pump 
of  private  Industry,  the  payment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  farm  benefits,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  In 
profits  of  many  major  corporations,  and  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  from  $5,000  to  $100,000  and  over  net  Incomes — the 
average  monthly  expenditure  for  relief  increased  every  year  from 
1933  to  1937. 

E^ven  in  that  year  of  alleged  prosperity  the  total  ezp>endlture 
for  relief  was  almost  $2,400,000,000. 

LAst  year,  1938,  the  total  relief  bill  was  almost  $3,000,000,000, 
or  approximately  three  times  as  much  as  the  bill  In  1933. 

In  spite  of  these  relief  expenditures  and  i>artly  because  they 
are  largely  financed  by  taxes  upon  people  in  the  lower  brackets, 
or  with  substandard  Incomes,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses 
of  the  American  people  Is  gradually  but  surely  worrenlng. 

TOO    MANT    PRODUCERS    FOR    PRODUCTION    POB    PROTIT 

At  least  a  million  farm  families  are  on  relief  or   need  help. 

We  have  at  least  2,000,000  surpliis  employables  for  our  economio 
system. 

In  1935.  742  corporations,  about  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
corporations  reporting,  had — 

Over  half  of  all  cash,  close  to  half  of  all  notes  and  accounts 
receivable,  less  than  three-tenths  of  inventories,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  tax-exempt  investments,  nearly  two-thirds  of  non-tax- 
exempt  investments,  nearly  half  of  all  capital  assets,  and  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  other  assets. 

Most  of  these  corporations,  including  major  railroads,  wer?  \nd 
are  heavily  overcapitalized. 

NEW    DEAL    SUBSmiZXS    INSTEAD    OF    SQUEEZING 

The  New  Deal,  through  pump  priming  and  other  extension  of 
Government  credit  to  water-logged  corporations,  has  increased  the 
tribute  they  exact  from  consumers,  and  entrenched  monopoly  for 
the  few  and  poverty  for  the  many.  Just  as  old-guard  Republican 
policies  did. 

In  1929  the  capital  assets  df  coriraratlons  engaged  In  mining 
and  in  manufacturing  of  metals  and  of  utilities  were  $68,808,- 
000,000;  In  1935  such  assets  of  nearly  one-sixteenth  fewer  such 
corporations  reporting,  were  still  $62,173,000,000 — though  Govern- 
ment should  have  brought  down  such  valuation  to  not  over 
$12,000,000,000  to  $15,000,000,000, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  in  his  annual  report  for  1938 
states: 

"Rent  paid  by  fanners  In  the  United  States  to  nonfarmers  In 
1935  Is  estimated  at  $699,000,000,  In  1936  at  $743,000,000,  and  In 
1937  at  $829,000,000." 

This  is  mostly  for  farm  landf,  as  buildings  on  rented  farms  are 
largely  shacks. 

The  rent  tenant  farmers  pay  to  nonfarm  landlords  Is  Jumping 
fast,  to  the  $1,110,000,000  paid  in  1929. 

CAN     ANYTHING    BUT    PRODUCTION     FOR    USE     MEET    AMERICANS'     NEEDe? 

Americans  are  now  In  the  grip  of  the  world's  worst  dictators — 
the  one-tenth  of  the  people  who  own  most  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange  of  everything  the  American 
people  need  to  eat,  to  wear,  to  live  in,  to  work  in — and  to  enjoy  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living. 

About  a  third  of  Americans  cant  get  by  on  what  they  are  per- 
mitted to  produce,  tmother  third  can  barely  get  by,  but  can't  put 
anything  by  for  old  age  or  unempl03nnent  or  sickness,  and  only  a 
third  live  high  or  near-high  the  big  owners  and  their  hangers  on. 

Don't  blame  big  or  little  business  If  you  believe  in  Government! 

Government  has  made  laws  which  let  a  few  people  determine 
what  most  of  us  can  have,  and  only  Government — that  Is  Congress 
chiefiy,  and  State  legislatures,  can  change  laws,  so  people  can 
produce  and  consume  what  they  need. 

Can  Government  make  private  owners  of  factories,  oil  wells, 
and  mines  produce  peoples'  needs? 

Government  can  meet  those  needs  when  Government  owns 
factories,  oil  fields,  mines,  et  cetera,  and  taxes  land  specula- 
tors so  people  can  rent  land  to  raise  crops. 

The  untaxed  value  of  land  In  New  York  City  Is  over  $7,- 
000,000.000. 

The  net  ground  rent  at  5  percent  Is  $350,000,000  a  year,  which 
the  private  owners  collect  and  keep — while  the  government  of- 
ficials of  this  World's  Fair  City  pass  the  hat  to  Uncle  Sam,  and 
get  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  In  relief  funds  every  year  for 
New  York's  unemployed. 

New  York  pays  up  to  $20  a  month  Just  for  rent,  for  unemployed. 

LOSING    WAR    ON    POVERTY    HERE    LEADS    TO    WARS    ABROAD 

Appeals  to  patriotism  are  Governments'  favorite  way  of  getting 
people's  minds  oft  the  pangs  of  their   poverty. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  Government's  talk  about  lining  America 
up  with  the   "democracies"   against  the   "aggressor"  nations. 

The  war  to  make  the   world  safe  for  "democracy"  failed. 

Can  a  war  to  save  imperialist  "democracies"  work  any  better? 

Don't  you  need  to  be  protected  from  the  system  we  helped  save 
In  the  World  War,  which  denies  you  a  Job,  and  refxises  you  a 
hand-out  when  you  cant  get  a  Job  from  It? 
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War  Is  supposed  to  make  us  forget  our  poverty  and  la  apt  to 

make  it  a  Jail  offense  to  mention  It. 

Lts  get  the  low-down  on  the  "have-not"  recent  aggressors 
and  the  "have"  old-time  aggressors,  for  Great  Britain  is  the 
mother  of  Imperialism. 

rOR    WHOSE    MINERALS    SHOULD    WE    FTGHTt 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Lelth,  of  Wisconsin  University,  outstanding 
geologist,  and  vice  chairman  of  President  Roosevelt's  Planning 
Committee  for  Mineral  Policy.  Is  a  scientist — not  an  alarmist. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  In  De- 
cember, he  warned  of  the  economic  bases  of  the  threatened  world 
conflict.  : 

He  said:  i 

"The  acquirement  of  Abyssinia,  Austria.  Manchuria,  and  large 
parts  of  China  and  Czechoslovakia  have  done  little  to  meet  the 
mineral  requirements  of  the  'have-not'  nations. 

"Real  appeasement  by  this  method  would  require  the  passing  over 
of  considerable  |>arts  of  the  English-speaking,  French,  and  Russian 
domains,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  supplies  controlled  commercially 
by  the  Knglish-speaklng  people  outside  their  borders.** 

He  holds  that  substitution  by  the  "have  nations"  of  force  far 
appeasement,  "before  redistribution  of  the  world's  natural  wealtli 
goes  much  further,"  is  "a  safe  assumption." 

"The  United  States  cannot  avoid  the  issue.  It  Is  part  of  oxir 
domain  that  is  tiltlmately  at  stake.  The  United  States  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer,  the  largest  ccnsumer,  and  the  largest 
distributor  of  minerals  and  their  products.  The  frontiers  of 
our  mineral  Industries,  including  sources  and  markets,  extend  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.     •     •     • 

"The  United  States  and  England  together  control  in  about  equal 
proportions  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  world's  production  of 
minerals  and,  not  less  Important,  they  control  the  seas  over  which 
the  products  must  pass. 

'*Any  approach  to  equalization  by  gaining  new  territory  means 
a  shift  of  sovereignty  on  an  unthinkable  scale.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent  of  the  world's  industrial  power  Is  concentrated  along  an  axis 
extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  United  States  eastward 
through  central  England  and  west  central  Europe,  and  most  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  world  are  tributary  to  this  power 
axis." 

How  much  of  the  mineral  resotirces  of  America  do  you  own, 
and  how  much  do  you  want  to  fight  in  South  America  for  baux- 
ite for  the  Aluminum  Trust,  for  copper  for  the  Anaconda  Co.,  for 
tin  in  Bolivia  for  the  Tin  Plate  Trust,  or  In  Mexico  for  oU.  for  good 
old  "Standard"? 

You  will  get  a  Job  training  or  dying  If  we  go  to  war — which 
wont  settle  anything  any  more  than  the  last  one. 

You  can  also  get  a  Job — doing  work,  so  you  won't  be  out  of  a 
pay  slip — when  Government  owns  monopolies  and  basic  Indus- 
tries, and  operates  them  to  meet  consumers'  needs — Instead  of 
btockholders'  greeds. 

Let's  win  the  war  on  hunger  and  misery  here  at  home 


T.  V.  A.  Helps  Coal  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 

or  I 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27.  1939 

Mr.  GREGORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  discussion  relative  to 
the  development  of  the  T.  V.  A.  much  ha.«:  been  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  coal  industry,  and  I  am  disposed  to  feel  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  coal  industry  are  unduly 
alarmed. 

The  problems  of  the  coal  industry  antedate  by  many  yean 
the  conservation  projects  of  the  Federal  Government,  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  And  if  these  projects 
were  wlijed  out  tomorrow,  the  problems  of  the  coal  industry 
would  not  be  solved  or  ameliorated. 

The  ground  lost  by  the  coal  industry  has  not  been  lost  In 
the  courts  or  Congress  or  the  legislatures  but  in  the  compe- 
tition of  business  and  in  the  advances  in  the  art  of  convert- 
ing fuel  into  power.  Railroads,  as  an  example,  have  steadily 
reduced  their  consumption  of  coal  for  locomotives  since  1917 
from  133,000.000  tons  to  less  than  81,000,000  in  1936.  Part 
of  this  reduction  was  the  result  of  competition  by  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  a  large  share  of  it  was  due  to 
the  Increased  efllciency  of  locomotives  In  using  this  fueL 
This  is  but  one  of  many  examples. 

This  trend  toward  increased  technical  efficiency  has  been 
at  work  in  the  electrical  Industry  also.    The  Federal  Power 
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Commission  reports  that  whereas  in  1919  it  took  3^0  pounds 
of  coal  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity,  in  1937  it 
took  but  1.43  pounds,  or  less  than  half  as  much. 

The  fact  is  that  the  coal  industry  has  not  been  harmed  by 
the  activities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  If  anything 
the  reverse  is  true.  Coincident  with  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
power  which  outstripped  the  increase  in  the  Nation,  the 
consumption  of  coal  for  production  of  power  has  grown 
greatly. 

In  1937  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley  States  used  2.569,700 
tons  of  coal  for  production  of  electricity,  an  Increase  of  prac- 
tically 40  percent  over  the  1,837.500  tons  used  in  1929. 

In  1937  the  consumption  of  coal  for  generation  of  electricity 
In  the  NaUon  had  not  yet  reached  the  1929  level,  44.934.000 
tons  being  used  in  1929  compared  to  44.766.000  in  1937. 

In  this  same  period.  1929-37.  use  of  electricity  in  the  Nation 
Increased  only  22  percent  while  use  of  electricity  in  the 
Tetmessee  Valley  States  Increased  43  percent. 

The  facts  Indicate  clearly  that  no  coal  generation  In  this 
area  will  be  replaced  by  hydro.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, In  a  report  issued  in  1935.  predicted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  territory  faced  a  serious  shortage  of  power 
when  demand  reached  Its  1929  level.  Subsequent  events  are 
bearing  this  out.  At  the  present  time  generating  facilities 
of  large  systems  In  this  area  are  hard  pressed.  The  total 
sales  of  three  large  private  utility  companies  in  the  area, 
which  have  considerably  reduced  their  rates,  increased 
almost  60  percent  between  1933,  the  year  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  created,  and  1937. 

The  Authority  has  been  selling  its  surplus  power  to  cities 
and  cooperative  associations  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  for  re- 
sale to  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial  customers.  In 
the  three  of  these  cities  and  cooperatives  which  have  oper- 
ated over  the  longest  period,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  the  Alcorn  County 
Electric  Power  Association,  and  Athens,  Ala.,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  200  percent  in  the  consmnption 
of  electricity  between  1933  and  1936.  They  have  been  selling 
electricity  at  low  rates,  far  below  the  level  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  they  have  been  markedly  successful 
financially. 


There  is  little  need  to  labor  t  le  point.  Such  an  increase  in 
consumption  of  electricity,  spre  ad  over  the  entire  valley  area, 
would  make  necessary  substaitial  increases  in  generating 
capacity  in  addition  to  that  cu  rrently  furnished  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  tt  at  which  will  be  furnished  by 
its  projects  now  under  construe  Lion.  Prom  some  other  source 
this  increased  capacity  would    lave  to  come. 

Upon  a  Nation-wide  scale  tnis  demonstration  of  increased 
consumption  under  low  rates  Is  of  even  greater  significance 
to  the  coal  industry.  It  is  simply  this:  If  the  same  low  rates 
which  have  so  greatly  increasei  consumption  in  these  limited 
areas  in  the  Tennessee  Valleyjwere  applied  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  resulting  demand  for  electricity  would  make 
necessary  a  tremendous  expansion  in  fuel  generation. 

•nie  interests  of  the  coal  mflustry.  in  view  of  these  facts, 
seem  clear.  There  is  a  vast  potential  demand  for  electric 
power  in  the  United  States,  la  demand  which  is  pressing 
closely  upon  the  existing  capacity  to  supi^y  it.  The  way  to 
development  of  this  market  has  been  pointed  out.  both  by 
cities  and  cooperatives  selling  T.  V.  A.  power  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  by  private  utility  companies  which  have  progres- 
sively reduced  their  rates  and  oromoted  increased  use.  Power 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  industry,  especially  in  the 
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Including  its  coal.    The  interests  of  the  coal  industry  lie 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  electrification  of  America. 

I  wish  to  submit  from  repoijts  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  reflects  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 


Coal  used  in  generating  electric  energy  for  public  use  in  the  7  Tennessee  VaU^y  States 

[Short  ton5  of  3.0Q0  pounds) 
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Neutrality  or  Participation  in  Time  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  27. 1939 


STATEMENTS  BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  CHARLES  A.  BEARD. 
JOHN  DEWEY.  JOHN  T.  FLYNN.  AND  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional  Record 
statements  by  Bertrand  Russell,  Charles  A.  Beard,  John 
Dewey.  John  T.  Plynn,  and  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  cm  the  ques- 
tion "If  war  comes,  shall  we  participate  or  be  neutral?"  All 
of  these  statements  appeared  in  the  magaane  Comoum  Sense. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  f<  Hows: 

Ir  Was  Comes,  Shall  Wk   Paiticipats  ok  Bx  Neutsax.? 
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tide  gives  xray.  The  next  great  war,  therefore,  like  the  last,  will 
probably  be  long  and  bitter — more  bitter  than  the  last,  though 
perhaps  not  so  long.  Whether  America  Is  a  belligerent  or  not.  air 
attacks  on  England  and  France  will  effect  a  vast  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  generating  a  mood  of  panic  rage  which  can  only  be 
kept  In  order  by  a  severe  military  dictatorship.  Economic  hard- 
ship In  Germany  and  Italy,  If  Italy  is  on  the  side  of  Germany,  may 
lead  to  revolution,  but  tlie  successful  rebels  will  be  fierce  men. 
and  are  not  likely  to  establish  any  regime  nvore  tolerant  than  the 
cne  that  they  will  have  overthrown.  In  all  the  belligerent  coxin- 
trles  of  western  Europe  the  populaticn  will  be  enormously  dimin- 
ished, large-scale  industry  will  be  destroyed,  and  orderly 
government,  if  it  survives  at  all,  will  survive  only  in  the  form  of 
tyranny  rendered  savage  by  the  fear  of  murderous  anarchy.  A 
war  for  democracy  cannot  but  end  with  the  disappearance  of 
democracy  in  Europe,  except  p>osslbly  in  Scandinavia. 

America,  if  a  belligerent,  will  not  be  able  to  protect  the  western 
detnccracies  from  air  attack  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war. 
v.'hich  will  be  those  of  greatest  peril.  And  when  jjeace  comes, 
America,  Inflamed  by  war  passions,  subject,  at  least  lor  the  time, 
to  a  governmental  autocracy  created  as  a  means  to  victory,  will 
have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  secure  a  sane  and  liberal 
treaty;  all  the  mistakes  of  Versailles  will  be  repeated,  but  In  an 
Intensified  form,  because  the  war  will  have  been  more  destructive 
and  more  bitter.  Any  reconstruction  which  is  attempted  will  be 
vitiated  by  the  passions  of  the  war  and  by  refusal  of  Justice  to  the 
vanquished.  An  imp>overished  and  barbarized  Europe  will  start 
again  on  the  tragic  cycle  that  has  led  from  Versailles  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  present  day  and  to  the  still  worse  horrors  that  are  to 
be  expjected  in  the  near  futile. 

All  this  wiU  happen  because  men  will  have  allowed  hatred  to 
obscure  economic  and  psychological  understanding,  as  It  Is  already 
doing  among  vehement  anti-Fasclsts  throughout  the  Western 
World. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  America  preserves  neutrality  and  therefore 
remains  politically  a  democracy,  there  Is  a  considerable  possibility 
that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  may  be  paramount  in  the 
reconstruction.  Radical  war  mongers  always  speak  as  though  there 
were  good  reasons  to  fear  a  triumphant  victory  of  the  Fascist 
powers.  I  think  this  comes  of  an  underestimate  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  next  great  war.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
air  forces  of  Germany's  enemies  would  be  idle.  The  industrial 
regions  of  the  Rhlncland  would  almost  certainly  be  devastated. 
With  luck,  we  might  tucceed  in  destroying  all  that  is  most  worthy 
of  admiration  in  Milan.  Venice.  Florence,  and  even  Rome.  The 
Russians,  from  the  east,  wcvild  punish  the  industrial  regions  of 
Silesia.  Hunger,  as  before,  would  undermine  the  health  of  German 
children  and  the  morale  of  their  fathers  in  the  trenches.  The 
nominal  victors,  almost  as  much  as  the  vanquished,  would  be  so 
weakened  and  destitute  as  to  be  completely  unable  to  resist  a 
pov.-or  able,  as  America  wculd  be.  to  relieve  distress  and  aid  in 
reconstruction. 

The  best  hope  for  the  world.  If  Europe  plunges  into  the  madness 
of  another  tjreat  war,  is  that  America  will  remain  neutral,  but  will, 
when  the  fighting  Is  over,  use  economic  t)ower  to  further  sanity 
and  liberalism,  and  to  restore  to  the  parent  continent  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  civilization  that  the  war  will  have  temporarily 
destroyed.  Eurcpe  will  be  in  so  desperate  a  plight  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  Impose  political  conditions  on  American  aid  In  reconstruc- 
tion. Last  time,  such  conditions  were  not  Imposed,  and  the  money 
Involved  was  lost.  I  do  net  see  any  other  way  In  which,  in  the 
event  of  war.  American  liberalism  can  help  Europe:  for  if  America 
becomes  a  belligerent,  the  first  effect  will  be  the  complete  eclipse 
(at  least  for  the  time  being)  of  liberalism,  democracy,  and  free 
thought  in  the  United  Spates.  What  wiU  the  world  gain  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Fascist  powers  if,  in  the  process  the  Fascist  form  of 
government  becomes  everywhere  triumphant? 

Bektband  Russell. 

aiterica  c.'nnot  "save"  eurofb 

Although  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
stay  out  of  the  next  war  in  Europe  and  all  the  wars  that  will 
follow  the  next  war,  I  do  not  rest  my  case  upon  the  assumption 
that  by  staying  out  we  shaU  "do  more  good"  than  by  getting  into 
the  fray.  I  rest  my  case  solely  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That  by  no 
process  can  the  United  States  "settle"  European  affairs,  make  the 
peoples  of  Europe  prosperrus,  happy,  and  good,  make  human  na- 
ture in  Evircpc  anything  else  than  it  is  and  will  be,  and  close  the 
long  and  bloody  history'  of  Europe  by  the  beatitudes;  and  (2)  that 
by  getting  into  the  next  war  and  the  following  wars  the  United 
States  will  suffer  incalctUablc  damages,  material,  Intellectual,  and 
moral. 

If  Great  Britain,  France.  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  countries  so 
Immediately  threatened  by  the  Fascist  menace  cannot  make  use 
of  the  preponderant  power  which  they  undoubtedly  have,  or  will 
not  make  use  of  it,  why  should  the  United  States  try  to  make  up 
the  deficiency'  I  see  no  reason  under  the  stin.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  It  is  within  the  power  or  the  intention  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  effect  that  combination  of  Europ>ean  interests 
necessary  to  save  Europe  from  its  own  history.  Surely  it  is  no 
mean  and  contemptible  undertaking  to  seek  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  this  hemisphere  and  it  wiU  take  all  the  talents  we  can 
command  to  do  that  much,  perhaps  more  talents.  As  for  myself. 
X  am  not  Impressed  by  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  those  who  feel 


sure  that  they  know  Europe  end  that  the  United  States  can.  If  It 
would.  "Eave  Europe."  And  I  deem  It  no  crime  against  mankind 
to  have  smaller  ambitions. 

Chablxs  a.  Bkako. 

"KO  MATm  WHAT  nAPTENS — STAT  OTTl" 
I  have  rarely  found  myself  in  agreement  with  Herbert  Hoover. 
But  as  I  read  his  prediction  that  if  the  United  States  u  drawn  into 
the  next  war  we  shall  have  in  effect,  if  not  in  name,  a  Fascist  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  I  bellt-ve  he  is  completely  In  the  right. 
The  dire  reaction  that  took  place  in  the  early  twenties  after  the 
World  War  was  mild  in  comparison  with  what  would  occur  another 
time.  It  would  begin  earlier,  be  more  rigid,  and  endure  no  one 
knows  how  long.  We  are  forgetting  that  the  years  before  the  last 
war  were  a  time  of  growth  for  a  strong  and  genuine  progrfE'Sivism 
In  this  country,  and  that  if  its  career  had  not  been  Interrupted  we 
should  have  made  whatever  gains  have  been  accomplished  by  Xh% 
New  E>eal  much  earlier  and  in  a  much  less  costly  way. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  after  the  next  war  we  should  have  in 
this  country  a  seminxUltary.  semifinanclal  autocracy,  wbich  would 
fasten  class  divisions  on  this  country  fot  untold  years.  In  any 
case  we  should  have  the  suppression  of  all  the  democratic  values 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  professedly  went  to  war. 

The  discoiiraging  thing  is  that  the  very  persons  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  sure  that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  favor  our 
entering  another  great  war,  and  that  we  had  been  deceived  by 
propaganda  in  entering  the  last  one.  are  now  thinking  and  talking 
as  if  it  were  inevitable  that  we  should  again  go  in.  This  attitude 
is  a  preciusor  of  an  event  that  is  in  no  way  necessary.  If  we  but 
make  up  our  minds  that  It  Is  not  Inevitable,  and  if  we  now  set  our- 
selves deliberately  to  seeing  that  no  matter  what  happens  we  stay 
out,  we  shall  save  this  country  from  the  greatest  social  catastrophe 
that  coxild  overtake  us,  the  destruction  of  all  the  foundations  upon 
which  to  erect  a  socialized  democracy.  At  the  same  time  we  shall 
destroy  the  means  by  which  we  can  be  of  use  to  a  stricken  Europe 
after  the  end  of  its  attempt  at  suicide. 

John  Dewtt. 

"nothing  less  than  a  csimk" 

If  one  may  not  Indulge  in  downright  prophecy  of  war  in  Europe 
this  spring  or  summer,  one  may  certainly  assume  that  It  is  highly 
probable.  And  if  war  docs  come  in  Europe,  growing  out  of  any  of 
the  issues  which  can  be  at  this  moment  detected,  the  United  States 
will  bp  guilty  of  a  crime  against  lu  people  and  Its  destiny  if  it 
permits  itself  to  be  drawn  In. 

What  are  the  visible  causes  of  war  in  Europe?  Primarily,  of 
coiirse,  the  drift  of  war  is  inherent  in  the  dictatorships  and  in  the 
Fascist  organisms  of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
two  nations  have  built  their  economic  systems  upon  war  as  the 
great  fundamental  Industry.  To  demobilize  that  Industry  would 
produce  in  those  countries  much  the  same  effect  as  suspending  the 
automobile  industry,  the  electrical  industry,  the  textile  industry, 
and  some  others  in  the  United  States.  To  stispend  the  war  indus- 
tries in  Germany  and  Italy  would  be  to  bring  on  a  complete  and 
ciisa.«;trous  economic  collapse.  Therefore  the  war  Industries  must  go 
on  functioning,  and  this  in  turn  means  that  the  dictators  must 
stimulate  them  by  hea\-y  taxation,  forced  government  loans  out  of 
savings,  and  vast  drafts  upon  the  central  banks.  As  this  means 
sacrifice,  the  inevitable  necessity  Is  that  the  people  must  be  con- 
tinually whipped  up  into  frenzies  of  hatred  and  fear  of  Germany's 
and  Italy's  enemies.  These  peoples  are  hopelessly  caught  in  the 
moving  machinery  of  the  war  industry  which  drives  inevitably 
toward  war. 

V.Tiere  the  machine  vrill  lead  these  hapless  multitudes,  of  coiuse, 
will  be  determined  by  the  Interests  of  the  economic  systems  in- 
volved and  the  Judgments  of  the  dictators  as  to  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  MussoUni  or  Hitler  wants 
war.  I  believe  that  preparation  for  war,  and  hence  war  moves  and 
war  scares,  are  essential  to  them.  But  as  they  cannot  k?ep  this  up 
forever  without  war,  they  will  send  their  legions  along  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  And  that  path  now  would  seem  to  be  the  road  to 
the  east.  Hitler  has,  with  the  conscious  cooperation  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, succeeded  in  isolating  Russia.  It  seems  at  this  nioment  at 
least  possible  for  him  to  foment  a  fraudulent  uprising  in  the 
Ukraine,  with  the  aid  of  Ukrainian  emigres  and  German  troops, 
which  would  be  the  occasion  for  sending  German  armies  Into  the 
Ukraine.  No  one  supposes  that,  having  opened  the  way  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Ukraine,  he  will  pause  now  In  this  quest. 

Nothing  has  happ>ened,  save  the  fulminatlons  of  Mussolini  about 
Tunisia,  Savoy,  and  Corsica,  which  for  the  most  part  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  smoke  screen,  to  induce  anyone  to  believe  Hitler  has 
abandoned  his  great  objective  within  sight  of  the  goal. 

If  the  blow  Is  struck  in  the  Ukraine,  does  anyone  believe  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  or  any  considerable  party  In  England  will  favor 
going  to  the  aid  of  Soviet  Russia?  If  events  turn  out  this  way 
we  may  see  a  war  in  Europe  which  will  mvolve  Russia  and  Ger- 
many with  England  and  France  left  out.  And  can  we  Imagine 
that  any  appreciable  element  In  our  own  population  will  clamor 
for  sending  troops  to  Etirope  or  even  applying  economic  sanctions 
on  either  side  of  this  quarrel? 

If,  however,  France  and  England  are  drawn  into  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  what  will  the  war  be  about?  Will  It  be  because 
Germany  and  Italy  plan  to  Invade  England  and  France  and  seize 
their  territories  or  will  it  be  because  England  refuses  to  release 
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to  Germany  her  old  African  colonies  and  because  France  refuses 
to  part  with  Tunisia  to  Italy?  Of  course.  It  wUl  not  do  to  mini- 
mize the  fact  that  the  stniggle  will  be  a  dash  between  two  seta 
of  populatk)ns  dominated  by  widely  differing  cultures  and  polit- 
ical objectives.  But  will  It  not  be  first  of  all  a  battle  to  deter- 
mine whether  En^and  or  Germany  shall  rule  Somaliland  and 
whether  Italy  or  Prance  shall   own  and  exploit  Tunisia? 

For  my  part  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  take 
any  part  in  such  a  struggle.  Of  course.  I  know  the  argument 
wlU  be  made  that,  whatever  the  Immediate  and  proximate  issues, 
the  contest  will  be  In  fact  one  involvmg  the  very  existence  of  the 
democratic  forms  In  England  and  France  and  the  Fascist  pattern 
In  Germany  and  Italy. 

This  whole  argument  1  believe  to  be  fallaclotis.  If  war  should 
oome  between  England  and  France  on  one  side  and  Germany  and 
Italy  on  the  other,  so  far  as  democracy  Is  concerned  in  England  and 
France,  It  will  make  no  difference  whether  these  two  nations  win 
or  kwe.  Tbe  war  Itself — win.  lose,  or  draw — will  destroy  their  eco- 
nomic systems  and  throw  them  Into  the  arms  of  either  fascism  or 
communism  I  tlilnk  It  entirely  correct  to  say  that  the  United 
States  by  putting  Itself  on  the  side  of  England  and  Prance  can 
Insure  victory  for  them.  But  It  cannot  insure  victory  for  their 
democracy. 

As  for  us,  fascism  in  Germany  and  Italy  is  not  a  menace  to  the 
United  States  Fascism  Is  Indeed  a  menace,  but  that  menace  orig- 
inates in  our  own  society  and  grows  out  of  the  disintegrating  forces 
which  devour  our  economic  system.  We  cannot  fight  fascism  here 
by  going  to  war  with  Germany.  If  we  go  Into  a  war  and  subject 
our  economic  system  to  the  further  dlsttirbance  which  will  be  the 
inescapable  consequence,  we  will  have  brought  the  Fascist  menace 
nearer  by  the  very  means  embraced  to  end  it.  The  way  to  protect 
our  democracy  is  to  safeguard  o\xr  economic  system  from  further 
strains,  and  war  will  be  the  most  destructive  strain  to  which  we 
can  poeslbly  exf>ose  It. 

At  this  moment,  with  11,600.000  tmemployed.  with  our  indtistrlal 
KtoA  financial  structxire  fatigued  by  10  years  of  depression,  and  a 
wave  of  reaction  rolling  In  from  every  comer.  It  will  be  nothing  less 
than  a  crime  to  ask  our  people  to  take  their  eyes  off  our  own  grave 
problems  and  turn  them  to  Europe.  The  suddenly  whlpped-up 
war  scares  which  have  emanated  almost  entirely  from  official  agcn- 
^  Cles.  including  the  White  House,  which  has  personally  directed  the 
disgraceful  spy  scares,  are  designed  to  divert  the  attention  of  tbe 
people  from  our  seemingly  Insoluble  domestic  problems  and  to 
xmlte  them  behind  a  leader  who  finds  In  those  domestic  problems 
no  magic  for  commanding  the  support  and  applause  of  the  voters. 

America  will  do  well  to  confine  her  salvaging  energies  to  the 
mess  within  our  present  frontiers,  and  not  seek  to  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  problems  and  the  mess  by  extending  the  frontiers 
from  the  Rlilne  to  ttie  Tangtse. 

JOHK  T.  Pltnn. 

,^^  A  WAH  roa  "TORT   nNANCE"t 

While  on  our  guard  against  foreign  propaganda  likely  to  Involve 
us  In  war,  we  must  also  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  propaganda  of  those  Americans  who  wish  to  get  the 
United  States  Immediately  Involved  in  another  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Specifically,  we  have  reference  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  undoubtedly  well-meaning  "common  front 
boys."  No  sane  person  can  have  any  objection  to  a  common  moral 
front  In  standing  against  the  forces  of  dictatorship.  But  this  Is 
something  quite  different  from  engaging  In  a  second  world  war  to 
discipline  foreign  States  whoee  political  83rBtem  we  do  not  happen 
to  like. 

The  common  front  philosophy  was  indefensible  even  before 
the  Munich  conference,  but  it  is  utterly  ludicrotis  today.  Who 
are  we  to  be  "common"  with  In  standing  for  democracy?  About 
the  only  democratic  States  which  remain  are  a  few  small  coun- 
tries, determined  beyond  all  else  to  maintain  their  neutrality  to 
the  last  ditch.  To  line  up  and  shed  our  blood  In  company  with 
Tory  Britain  and  a  Prance  led  around  by  the  nose  by  means  of 
Tory  finance  would  be  as  absurd  as  It  was  In  1914-17  to  promote 
the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  company  of  the  t^ar  of  Russia  and 
his  armies. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  prefer  the  forthright  brutality  and 
aggression  of  a  Hitler  to  the  smug  double-crossing  and  sanctimo- 
nious hypocrisy  of  Britain's  umbrella-bearer.  A  war  by  the  side  of 
Britain  today  would  not  be  a  war  for  democracy,  but  a  war  In 
behalf  of  British  Imperialism  and  Tory  economics.  Whatever  the 
nobiUty  of  our  proclaimed  ends,  we  would  wind  up  with  no  greater 
contribution  to  humanity  than  making  the  Pacific  Ocean  safe  few 
the  British  Empire,  at  the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  and  with  the 
loss  of  an  impredlctable  nxmsber  of  American  lives. 

The  aggressive  common-front  philosophy  is  Jxist  as  Indefensible 
In  Its  domestic  aspects  and  Implications  as  It  would  be  In  Its  fweign 
involvements.  If  the  United  States  were  to  enter  a  world  war 
however  sincerely.  In  behalf  of  democracy  abroad,  the  first  and 
IneviUblc  result  would  be.  as  we  have  seen,  the  speedy  extinction 
of  aU  democracy  in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  crushed  out 
rapidly  and  permanently.  At  the  very  worst,  it  will  be  decades 
before  we  can  ever  lose  otir  democracy  at  the  hands  of  some 
foreign  dictator  who  overruns  our  shores.  But  we  shall  lose  our 
democracy  within  a  month  if  we  are  beguiled  into  launching  a 
war  against  the  dictators  abroad.  And  in  the  loss  of  our  democracy 
tb«  -common-front  boya"  will  be  "Tir>"g  the  first  to  suffer,  ^^^ 


they  will  suffer  most  extensively.  Their  present  zeal  for  totali- 
tarian gore  will  quickly  be  forgotten  by  the  militaristic  btireau- 
crats  into  whose  hands  will  be  confided  the  destinies  of  our  country 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war. 

HaSBT    KUMSB   Babmss. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANS  AS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Februa  ry  27, 1939 


EDITORIAL    BY    JOHN    P.    HARRIS 
NEWS-HERALD  OP 


IN    HUTCHINSON     (KANS.) 
FEBRUARY   19,   1939 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  t  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  t  he  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.  News-Herald  of  February 
19,  1939.  The  editorial  was  wriqten  by  John  P.  Hairis,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  clearest  thinking  of  younger  Kansas  editors. 
I  may  say  that  the  jwsition  he]  takes  in  opposition  to  the 
United  States  participating  in  EJiropean  disputes  represents 
the  sentiments  generally  of  the  Gteat  Plains  area,  though  not 
in  all  cases  for  the  same  reasons  pven  by  Mr.  Harris.  I  ear- 
nestly represent  to  my  colleagues  fin  the  Senate  that  this  edi- 
torial is  well  worth  reading  an4  hope  it  will  receive  their 
careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


[From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Newit' 

I  DoiT'T  Want 


Herald  of  February  19,  1939] 
To  Die 


(By  John  P.  1  larrls) 
If  war  comes,  th<  boys  In  their  twenties  will  be 
health  and  ctrcumstances  are 


I'm  37  years  old 
shoved  Into  uniforms  first,  but  my 
such  that  111  be  subject  to  the  seconld-draft  call 

I  love  my  country,  but  I  love  living  more.  I  don't  want  to  get 
poison  gas  in  my  lungs.  I  don't  wi  nt  a  piece  of  shrapnel  In  my 
stomach.  I  don't  want  my  legs  rldd  ed  by  machine-gun  bullets.  I 
don't  want  maggots  crawling  In  m  r  brains  that  have  been  laid 
open  by  a  splinter  from  an  aerial  b<  mb.     I  don't  want  to  die. 

Because  I  am  37  and  want  to  live.  ;  hate  thoee  who  have  broiight 
the  United  States  closer  to  war  today  than  it  was  in  1915.  I  wasnt 
old  enough  to  fight  then,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  watch  the  war 
hysteria  being  roused  imtll  It  tempted  the  United  States  Into  a 
ruthless  struggle  for  power  In  Euro]  le.  And  I  was  old  enough  to 
see  what  it  cost  us  then  and  since. 

That's  why  I  hate  those  who  toda]  are  deliberately  stirring  emo- 
tions in  favor  of  one  side  or  another  in  that  bloody  ETiiropean 
conflict  which  again  is  on  the  ven  e  of  breaking  out  of  council 
chambers  and  onto  battlefields.  Ofl  dais  of  our  Government  who 
already  have  taken  sentimental  sldei  ,  members  of  (Dommimist  and 
Fascist  organizations  alike,  those  wll  h  munitions  to  sell.  <^>en  and 
secret  agents  of  other  nations,  pr<  fesslonal  busybodies,  and  all 
others  in  this  country  who  have  be(  n  knowingly  rousing  passion* 
I  damn  alike,  because  I  do  not  want  m  die. 

THKIR    WORK    W]  U.   DOITK 

These  passion  rousers  have  done  tl  elr  work  well.  There  are  tens 
of  thoiisands  whose  dreams  tonight 'will  be  filled  with  fleld-gray- 
clad  legions  marching  down  througli  Canada  to  spread  desolation 
In  their  wake,  with  skies  black  wl  h  bombing  planes,  and  with 
battleships  flying  the  flag  of  the  rlsii  ig  sun  shelling  the  whole  west 
coast.  In  waking  hours  they  fear  s-cret  agents  of  foreign  power* 
are  about  to  poison  the  water  they  di  ink,  or  are  busy  raising  armies 
of  hyphenated  citizens  which  very  scon  will  ravish  their  wives  and 
daughters  and  make  them  slaves.  "They  are  almost  ripe  again  for 
that  old  catch  phrase,  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
These  I  do  not  hate;   I  pity. 

Because  there  are  so  many  with  luch  thoughts  as  these  I  am 
personaUy  afraid.  I  fear  their  emotl  )ns  have  betrayed  them  so  far 
there  is  no  turmng  back.  If  that  isn  t  true,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  save  them  and  me.  One  thing  alone  can  stop  all  of  ua 
from  repeating  even  more  traglcallj  the  tragic  m<..rt^j»fc-p  of  1927. 
That  is  some  rational  thinking. 

How  can  any  idiot  think  the  Unitjed  States  is  in  danger  of  any 
sort  of  direct  attack?  Who  would  Attack  us?  Half  of  the  other 
nations  dont  want  to,  and  the  othe  half  can't  under  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination. 

Sure.  Japan  has  a  powerful  navy.  But  it  would  be  5.000  miles 
from  its  nearest  base  of  suppliea  in  i:^>erating  on  the  coast  of  the 
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United  States.  It  might  barely  be  able  to  drop  a  few  shells  Into 
HollvAx-ood.  but  who  wants  to  defend  Hollywood?  It  would  be 
more  formidable  In  American  waters  than  would  the  assembled 
battlecraft  of  Mexico.  It  could  no  more  menace  the  United  States 
than  our  own  Navy  covUd  menace  Tokyo. 

The  thought  of  an  attack  by  Italy's  best  Is  only  amu3ing  under 
the  slightest  of  analysis.     Ditto  Russia. 

WHAT  COULD  CE&MAMT  DO? 

Germany  Is  different.  But  what  after  all  could  Germany  do? 
Assume  that  the  British  Navy  stood  passively  by  and  that  Canada 
was  supine.  It  would  take  an  army  of  5.000.000  men  to  dare  an 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Germany  has  them.  But  even  if 
Germany  operated  every  boat  she  has  at  top  speed  It  would  take 
her  a  year  or  more  to  transport  that  many  soldiers  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  would  take  that  much  longer  to  bring  over  the 
necessary  planes,  tanks,  cannon,  and  shells.  By  that  time,  even 
If  Germany  should  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  venture  on  such  an  exploit, 
the  United  States  would  have  raised  an  army  of  10,000,000  to  wipe 
the  Invaders  off  the  face  of  the  continent. 

Maybe  you  question  this.  Well,  assume  In  your  nightmare  that 
such  an  attacking  force  were  transported  to  the  borders  or  the 
United  States  overnight.  How  would  they  be  kept  In  beans  and 
bullets?  Did  you  know  that  In  no  single  day  during  the  World 
War  did  the  United  States  land  enough  supplies  In  E^urope 
to  give  Its  own  soldiers  full  knapsacks  and  cartridge  pouches  for 
that  day?  It's  true  and  I  as  one  who  would  have  to  die.  eznpha- 
slze  It  for  your  attentt^a. 

That  leaves  airplanes.  Even  they  are  no  reason  for  this  country 
to  hide  imder  the  bed.  Germany  and  Italy  together  today  might 
have  5.000  planes  they  could  load  with  bombs  and  send  on  a  mass 
attack  on  New  York.  Half  of  them  would  get  acrozs  the  Atlantic. 
The  other  half  would  drop  the  bomb  or  two  apiece  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  above  their  gasoline  loads.  The  explosive  would 
cause  a  momentary  commotion.  As  many  persons  would  be  killed 
as  die  In  New  York  each  year  from  untreated  syphilis.  That  would 
be  all. 

But  Germany  and  Italy  aren't  going  to  make  any  such  quixotic 
attack.  Their  planes  after  flying  the  Atlantic  and  dropping  their 
bombs  wouldn't  have  any  gasoline  left  to  fly  home  on.  Tlie  air- 
craft would  have  to  come  to  earth  and  be  captured  and  the  totali- 
tarian nations'  chief  source  of  power  in  their  great  game  of  bluff 
would  vanish  leaving  them  stripped  and  defenseless  with  nothing 
accomplished.  Hitler  and  Mvissollnl  are  power-crazy  fools,  but  not 
such  fools  as  that. 

Logic  explodes  the  fear  the  United  States  can  be  directly  attacked 
by  the  totalitarian  nations  which  by  a  national  hysteria  have  been 
placed  In  the  role  of  our  enemies.  E^fen  if  military  logic  didn't, 
political  logic  would.  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  singly  or  collec- 
tively, have  goals  to  gain  nearer  home  which  will  take  them  half  a 
century  if  not  to  eternity.  Only  after  they  liave  grabbed  the 
things  before  their  eyes  and  absort>ed  them  can  this  country  con- 
ceivably come  within  the  range  of  their  ambitions. 

IS    WOELO   TRADE    WORTH    FT? 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  stop  with  exploding  the  myth  of  direct 
attack.  The  clamor  has  become  so  great  that  millions  of  sup- 
posedly Intelligent  Americans  now  are  convinced  their  coimtry 
must  arm  and  eventually  fight  to  preserve  its  world  trade.  Well. 
Is  world  trade  worth  fighting  for  when  even  in  1929  It  amounted 
to  only  8.2  percent  of  our  total  business?  The  cost  of  a  war  for  a 
year  would  be  more  than  the  profits  on  the  world  trade  for  a  cen- 
tury, to  say  nothing  of  the  dead. 

Suppose,  though,  that  world  trade  were  worth  the  protecting. 
How  can  armament  do  the  Job?  Battleships  can  no  more  support 
the  existing  commerce  of  this  country  and  cause  it  to  increase 
than  a  corner  cop  can  protect  the  trade  of  the  comer  grocery 
against  which  he  leans. 

Granted  the  Fascist  nations  are  up  to  funny  things  In  Central 
and  South  America  which  are  gaining  them  new  markets  at  our 
expense.  By  barter  and  by  enlarging  their  number  of  personal 
contacts  they  will  probably  Increase  their  commerce  still  further  in 
those  directions  at  our  expense.  But  battleships  are  no  defense 
against  It.  These  battles  are  to  be  won  not  by  tactics  of  generals 
but  by  those  of  traveling  salesmen. 

If  American  industry  had  thoucht  South  American  markets  were 
worth  the  having,  it  would  have  cultivated  them  in  the  came 
Intelligent  fashion  an  Implement  manufactvirer  does  the  Wheat 
Beit.  The  markets  are  still  there  for  the  cultivation  whenever  this 
Nation  w-ants  them.  For  geographical  reasons  If  nothing  else  they 
are  as  remote  from  occupation  by  any  European  nation  as  Mars. 

Of  course  the  nations  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  object  of 
an  Intense  propaganda  campaign.  But  what  Is  propaganda?  The 
building  of  good  will.  And  what  is  the  answer  to  propaganda? 
Counter  propaganda,  not  bombing  planes  and  cruisers. 

Forget  these  imaginary  alarms.  The  menace  to  those  of  us 
who  miist  die  to  preserve  misconception  remains.  The  President 
and  his  advisors  have  decreed  that  the  United  States  must  play 
the  role  of  big  brother  to  England  and  Prance  for  a  second  time. 
They,  Washington  has  decreed,  are  our  first  line  of  defense  and  we, 
a  sister  democracy,  must  see  they  have  whatever  it  takes  to 
hold  it.  It  sounds  well,  but  as  one  of  draft  age,  It  Is  a  death 
thrust. 

ZN    THEnt    OWK    INTCBEST 

■yes.  France  and  Britain  are  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
United  States  U  you  want  to  caU  It  that.    But  their  defending 


Is  not  In  our  Interest  but  In  their  own.  They're  scared.  The 
specter  of  the  bombing  of  London  and  Paris  haunts  them  con- 
stantly. It  caused  their  venal  sacrifice  of  Czechoslovakia  last 
fall.  It  causes  them  igncminously  to  grasp  at  any  aid  the  United 
States  has  to  offer  them.     But  that's  all. 

Prance  and  Britain  are  not  our  first  line  of  defence  by  choice 
but  by  accident.  They  hold  It  not  In  our  Interest  but  In  their 
own.  Prom  our  standpoint,  to  subdue  the  United  States,  any 
other  nation  must  subdue  England  and  Prance  first.  Prom  their 
standpoint,  they  come  first,  and  whatever  there  may  be  after 
doesn't  matter. 

If  these  first-line  defenses  of  ours  could  make  one,  do  you  think 
they  would  hesitate  10  seconds  to  accept  a  Fascist  offer  of  peace 
and  their  present  possessions  In  return  for  their  noninterference 
with  a  German  drive  on  this  country?  Their  answer  would  be 
yes  before  you  could  take  the  furl  out  of  Chamberlain's  umbrella. 

France  and  Britain  arc  our  first  defense,  to  be  sure,  but  It  is  • 
geographical  accident.  We  ov.'e  them  no  more  for  it  than  we  do 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  v.-h;ch  place  Insurmountable 
barriers  between  us  and  any  p>ossible  adversaries.  If  there's  any 
owing.  It's  the  billions  our  late  allies  still  have  due  us  from  the 
last  time  they  tricked  us  Into  coming  to  their  aid. 

Our  Government  has  so  missed  this  p)oint  that  it  is  trying  to 
persuade  its  people  that  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
furnish  our  sister  democracies  planes,  guns,  and  other  war  sup- 
plies to  whatever  extent  Is  necessary  for  them  to  hold  the  line. 
We  salve  our  conscience  by  placmg  the  transactions  on  a  strictly 
cash  and  carry  basis,  but  the  result  Is  the  same.  If  the  emergency 
comes,  the  supplies  must  include  me  and  a  million  or  two  other 
men  who  don't  want  to  die.  but  will. 

No  one  who  watched  the  World  War  through  can  doubt  the 
sequence.  The  United  States  that  time  began  supplying  the 
France-British  alliance.  There's  good  money  In  It.  Then  our 
friends  ran  out  of  money.  We  continued  the  business  on  credit 
because  for  domestic  political  reasons  we  hesitated  to  swallow  the 
pill  of  hard  times  the  abrupt  cestjatlcn  of  the  munitions  trade 
wovild  create.  Our  emotions  rose  with  our  business  profits.  The 
first  thing  anyone  knew,  we  were  in  whole  hog.  For  seme  It 
meant  going  without  sugar  on  Tuesdays.  For  those  from  18  to  45 
It  meant  charging  nests  of  machine  t^uns. 

Read  Frank  Slmonds'  Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace?  and  Can 
America  Stay  at  Home?  or  Walter  Millls'  The  Road  to  V/ar.  Re- 
fresh your  own  memory  of  what  happened  In  the  'teens.  It's  on 
the  way  to  happening  all  over  again. 

A    FOOL'S    PARADISE    NOW 

It's  a  fool's  paradise  now.  but  let  Europe  plunge  over  the  abyss 
again.  Let  the  propaganda  start  In  which  the  British  are  such 
pa^t  masters  and  the  Germans  such  dubs.  Let  the  cards  begin 
falling  against  the  miscalled  democracies.  Does  anyone  In  his 
right  mind  think  that  the  United  States  as  supplier- In -chief  to 
the  gang  can  remain  aloof?    We  who  must  fight  know  better. 

I  saw  a  hillock  in  France  once  that  covered  less  than  a  quarter 
tectlon.  On  It  foxir  times  as  many  picked  youths  as  there  are  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Reno  County  died  ugly  deaths  between  1914 
and  1918.  What  happened  once  Is  on  the  way  to  happen  again.  The 
thought  terrifies  me.  because  1  do  not  want  to  die. 

The  United  States  is  still  pretty  dumb  as  far  as  European  politics 
are  concerned.  It  continues  to  be  a  push  over  for  the  old  ones  about 
preserving  civilization  and  protecting  democracy,  "nien.  without  a 
cateh  In  Its  conscience.  It  begins  considering  Russia  the  other  great 
menace — as  one  of  its  playfellows  In  the  battle  against  fascism. 
E^irope  hasn't  any  such  Illusions.  Its  only  delusions  are  those  It 
has  to  sell  the  United  States. 

What's  stirring  Europe  todsy  Is  the  same  old  struggle  that  has 
been  going  on  since  before  the  days  of  Napoleon.  There  Is  no  moral 
defense  for  any  of  the  participants.  Democracy,  fascism,  com- 
munism, and  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  minorities  are  utterly 
beslds  the  point.  It  is  unrestrained  lust  for  power  with  no  holds 
barred. 

Over  and  over  again  they  have  been  fighting  to  determine  whether 
France  or  Germany  shall  be  top  dog  In  E^irope.  Each  time  England 
plays  off  one  against  the  other  to  maintain  her  strangle  hold  on 
world  trade.  The  little  nations  are  faciiflced  ruthlessly  according  to 
the  dictates  of  any  moment.  To  the  chief  battlers  In  this  endless 
struggle  the  United  States  Is  only  another  little  nation. 

NOT   OTTR    nCHT 

It's  none  of  our  fight.  Those  of  our  young  men  wlio  may  be  sent 
to  take  part  In  It  will  have  died  In  vain.  As  a  nation  we  have  noth- 
ing to  win  and  Infinitely  much  to  lose.  We  were  played  off  the  last 
time  we  rushed  In  and  we  are  In  a  good  way  toward  being  played  off 
a  second  time  today. 

Sure,  the  Germans  are  a  bunch  of  bums  and  their  treatment  of 
the  Jews  and  other  minorities  Is  bestial.  Sure,  the  Italians  are 
vlctlmizlEg  Spain.  Stire.  the  French  are  nice  fellows  for  "frogs." 
Sure,  the  British  are  our  cousins  and  It's  a  lot  simpler  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  someone  who  speaks  your  own  language.  But  plead- 
ing as  one  Anierlcan  citizen  who  has  no  desurt  to  ferttUze  the 
popples  In  Flanders'  fields,  why  fight? 

I  hate  nazl-lsm  and  all  It  stands  for,  but  It's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness and  I  don't  like  my  Government  trying  to  make  It  my  busi- 
ness. The  British  Empire  Is  a  fine  thing  and  Its  future  Is  threat- 
ened, but  Its  fall  is  none  of  this  Nation's  affair.  Why.  then,  shoiild 
my  country  be  leading  with  its  chm  m  a  dirty  buaineas  of  which 
It  doesn't  know  the  first  rules? 
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The  offlclals  of  our  Oovenunent  who  are  iMUlng  Inflammatory 
statements,  those  who  talk  of  bOTCotts,  the  ones  who  promote 
demonstrations  against  one  foreign  nation  or  another,  the  Joe 
Doaks  who  already  are  taking  sides  In  a  fight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  that  Isn't  any  of  their  business,  and  the  misguided 
Bealots  who  are  spreading  hate  In  press,  pulpit,  and  rostrum  are 
guiltier  of  treason  than  Aaron  Bxirr.  Treason  to  those  of  us  who 
may  have  to  die. 

It's  a  troubled  world,  and  the  United  SUtes  cant  Isolate  Itself 
from  the  strife.  But  Its  defense  Isnt  planes  and  battleships,  or 
soldiers  having  their  heads  shot  off  on  some  other  continent.  Its 
oixly  safeguard  is  to  get  so  busy  finding  Jobs  for  its  ten  millions  out 
of  work  that  It  won't  have  any  time  for  Its  neighbors'  unconscion- 
able qiiarrels.  That  alone  will  protect  the  American  system  and 
America's  millions  of  young  men  of  draft  age. 

Tbej  dont  want  to  die.    Nor  do  I. 


The  Silver-Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  27. 1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  LMTTTBRS  IN  RE7ERENCB  TO  INVESTIGATION 
OP  THE  SILVER-PURCHASE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  letters  with 
reference  to  pending  legislation  proposing  an  investigation  of 
the  silver-purchase  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  foUowing  excerpts  from  letters  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  with  reference  to  S.  J.  Res.  1  and  S.  785 
supplement  those  previously  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  pages  205,  254.  352: 

Prom  a  letter  from  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Senate  Joint  Rescriutlon  No.  1. 
introduced  by  you.  provides  for  a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate 
the  silver  program.  In  my  opinion  Buch  an  Investigation  Is  highly 
desirable  In  order  to  put  the  Congress  In  possession  of  facts  which 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  If  they  are  to  give  Intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  continuing,  revising,  or  abandoning 
o\ir  present  silver  policy. 

Prom  a  New  York  City  correspondent: 

T  am  gratified  that  you  have  the  courage  to  oppose  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  If  this  is  not  the  greatest  swindle,  and  most  stupid 
one.  of  all  time,  outsteallng  Tammany  100  times,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  would  constitute  such. 

We  are  deliberately  paying  Insane  prices  for  worthless  silver,  but 
paying  It  to  our  defaulted  debtors,  thus,  paying  for  them,  their  debt 
to  us.  but  they  keep  the  change.  We  pay  It  to  Mexico,  which  ap- 
propriated American  Investments.  Mexico  In  turn  supplies  their  oil 
to  the  aggressor  nations.  This  crazy  admlnlstraUon  has  been  guilty 
of  all  manner  of  folly,  Including  Insanity  that  we  can  spend  our- 
selves rich  which  we  can  no  more  do  than  this  monstrous  adminis- 
tration can  drink  itself  sober.  If  it  ever  tries  to  unload  this  silver. 
It  wlU.  at  great  hazard,  disrupt  the  economy  of  the  world  again 
as  It  has  done  right  along.  As  one  authority  said,  "It  is  the 
damnedest  foollshment  of  history." 

Why  don't  they  go  the  whole  way  and  give  the  farmer  $10  per 
bushel  for  turnips  and  onions,  instead  of  using  public  funds  for 
election  purposes? 

Prom  a  Portland,  Oreg.,  resident: 

Although  not  one  of  your  constltuenta,  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
-  approval  of  Senate  Jomt  Resolution  No.  1,  and  the  hope  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  venal  and  stupid 
silver  program.  It  certainly  gets  under  the  hide  of  an  American  dti- 
•en,  who  has  had  to  work  and  save  for  every  doUar  he  has,  to 
realize  that  part  of  his  money  has  been  used  for  political  ex- 
pediency and  a  still  greater  part  for  tbe  benefit  of  foreigners  who 
play  Uncle  Sam  for  the  sucker  he  is. 

FrtMn  a  New  York  correspondent: 

I  understand  that  your  Joint  Resolutloii  No.  1  Is  soon  to  come 
up  for  consideration,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  heartily 
endorsing  its  purpose. 

In  my  humble  opinion  If  there  was  ever  a  piece  at  leglalatloS 
that  should  be  corrected,  it  Is  th«  SUver  Puzchase  Act.  Every 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  to  wcx'k  and  save  money  is  outraged 
ttt  the  Idea  of  a  commodity  being  bought  way  above  tbe  markel 


price  not  only  in  this  coxmtry 


but  in  Mexico  and   abroad,  and 


then  stored  In  the  ground  wher>  It  does  no  one  any  good. 

It  Is  laws  such  as  this  one  tpat  discourages  the  private  Indi- 
vidual who  foots  the  bill  and  the  repeal  of  some  of  these  acts 
would  do  much  to  restore  ccnflience  in  the  average  investor  and 
start  the  wheels  of  lnd\istry  marring  again.  Until  private  capital 
gets  a  fair  return  for  the  risk  It  runs,  you  will  not  see  any  sound 
revival   In  business. 

I  hope  your  resolution  will  be  pbssed  and  that  a  committee  will  be 
formed  to  Investigate  this  prognm 

FYom  a  South  Pasadena,  cilif.,  resident: 

We  are  strongly  back  of  you 
efforts  to  stop  the  Government  a 
back  to  sanity  in  our  economic 


Prom  a  New  Yorker: 


and  wishing  you  success  in  your 
silver  purchases  and  to  bring  ua 


af  airs. 


Permit  me  to  express  my  apprecpatlon  of  your  activity  in  Introduc- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  OUr  hectic  experience  under  the  silver 
program  calls  for  a  thorough  and  definite  examination  of  the  silver 
program  at  as  early  a  date  as  possiple  and  I  think  that  your  introdui^ 
tion  of  this  resolution  renders  a  distinct  public  service. 

Prom  a  BrocJdyn,  N.  Y.,  co-respondent: 


Introduced  by  you. 
Indulged  in  by  the  admlnlstra- 
: -purchase   act  seems   the   most 


Congratulation  on  the  silver  bll  I 

Of  all  questionable  procedure 
tlon  this   silver  act  and  the   geld 
pernicious. 

I  hope  you  will  f<dlow  up  wltll  a  common-sense  plan  relative  to 
gold. 

Prom  a  resident  of  McKinniy,  Tex.: 

the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 


I  desire  to  commend  you  on 
Resolution  No.  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  spen 
Treasury  to  subsidize  a  few  silver 
for  many  foreigners  and  at  the 
hazard. 


<  ling  a  lot  of  money  from  a  deficient 
1  ulners  and  furnish  profitable  d\imp 
lame  time  Increasing  our  Inflation 


Prom  a  Chicago,  I1L„  manulacturer: 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  lettfr  sent  to  vari6us  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Is  self-explanatory: 


'The  letter  is  to  urge  your  suppc^ 
introduced  by  Senator  Townsend 

"For  years  all  reputable  econoinists 
to  the  unsoundness  of  this  couiitry 
money  has  been  squandered  to 
owners  and  International  speculators 
twice  Its  value  to  create  unwant<  d 
nothing  but  shake  public  confljence 
is  high   time  that  we  brought 
economic   affairs.     Hoping   you 
direction,  I  am." 


From  a  Great  Neck,  Long  Ii  land,  correspondent 


I  am  glad  to  note  that  you 
the  President's  authority  to 
I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
this  has  been  called  to  my 
months.     I   am    employed    in 
noticed  for  the   last   several 
shipping  silver  from  the 
age  place  near  West  Point.    Therfe 
and  other  ofiBcers  devoting  their 
West  Point.     Not  only  Is  there 
United    States   in   the   purchase 
other  places  at  a  ridiculously 
are  spent  by  the  Government  In 
chase.     It  seems  to  me  a  most 
that  you  and  other  Members  of 
can  to  stop  this  waste  of  public 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 
to  Senator  Vandenbehg,  and  I  th^ik 
attention  also. 


pers<  nal 


mc  nths, 
Subtrea  sury 


Ugh 


letter 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
of  Delaware. 

have  been  In  agreement  as 

. 's  silver  activities.     Taxpayers' 

enrich  some  small  class  of  mine 

Silver  has  been  bought  at 

reserves  that  eventually  can  do 

in  the  Nation's  money.     It 

tin  end  to  political   meddling   in 

will   use   your   influence   in   this 


lave  Introduced  a  bill  to  revoke 

pu;  chase  silver.     In  the  first  place, 

unsiund  policy;   in  the  second  place, 

attention  for  the  last  several 

d<  wntown   New   York,   and   I   have 

the   Government   has   been 

.  here  In  New  York  to  a  stor- 

Is  an  army  of  policemen,  sailors, 

time  to  trucking  this  metal   to 

I  great  loss  to  the  people  of  the 

of   this   silver   from   Mexico   and 

_     price,  but  millions  of  dollars 

handling  the  silver  after  its  pur- 

tmsoxmd  proceeding,  and  I  hope 

Congress  will  do  everything  you 

1  unds. 

to  my  Congressman  and  also 
they  will  give  this  matter  their 


Prom  a  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.,  manufacturer: 

We  are  heartUy  in  accord  wl4h  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  laws  regulating  tie  purchase  of  sliver,  and  we  are 
writing  our  representatives  askint  them  for  their  support  for  your 
resolution.  ~  *-*-  j 

Prom  a  Boston,  Mass.,  Iaw3|er: 

I  have  been  foUowlng  with  a' great  deal  of  interest  the  legis- 
lative history  of  our  monetary  policy  during  the  past  7  years  and 
am  very  much  impressed  with  tha  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  now  pending  before  the  Seiuite. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  having  ^cperlmented  widely  in  the  mone- 
tary field  diirlng  the  confxising  dJys  of  the  depression,  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  as  a  nation  should  have  the  courage  to  discard 
those  experiments  which  have  pi  5ved  Ineffective  In  cviring  the  Ula 
of  the  times  but  which  still  of  er  barriers  to  the  rebuilding  of 
business  confidence. 

The  reBolutton  above  referred  io  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wise  and 
necessary  step  toward  a  return  ti  more  orthodox  methods  of  han- 
dling the  delicate  and  Intricate  question  of  numetary  poUcy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27, 1929 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  the  27th  of 
February,  and  we  have  been  in  session  for  35  days,  operat- 
ing in  a  semicomatose  state.  During  this  period  many 
questions  have  been  propounded  to  me,  and  I  shall  mention 
some  cf  them  today.  What  has  Congress  accomplished? 
Nothing  but  its  regular  political  duties,  which  consists  of 
appropriating  money  and  passing  legislation.  Could  the 
same  have  been  accomplished  without  Congress?  Yes,  very 
well  indeed;  but  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  House 
shall  appropriate  money  and  Ccngiess  shall  enact  legisla- 
tlcn.  What  are  the  duties  of  Congress?  To  regulate  and 
operate  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  all 
of  its  Departments.  To  provide  for  national  security  by 
establishing  a  national  policy  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come, 
so  that  our  Nation  and  posterity  may  surnve. 

Who  are  and  what  are  the  duties  of  Congressmen?  They 
are  statesmen,  or  rather  they  are  supposed  to  be  statesmen, 
with  a  broad  and  intimate  understanding  of  our  own  and 
foreign  governments,  with  a  wide  international  perspective 
and  abihty  to  envision  the  future  and  our  position  among 
other  nations. 

These  and  many  other  questions  have  been  asked  and,  like 
other  Members  cf  Congress,  I  have  not  escaped  criticism. 
One  paper  seems  to  misunderstand  me — 

The  Honorable  Mr.  J.  Thorkelson  Is  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  but  he  knows  his  stuff.  He  has  Jxost 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  instruct  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  cancel  Immediately  all  crop  and  production  loans  made 
to  farmers  in  the  drought  areas. 

My  reason  for  introducing  this  bill  was  to  prevent  fore- 
closure proceedings  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  a  group 
of  farm  producers  who,  by  no  stretch  of  imagination,  are 
responsible  for  our  present  chaotic  state.  When  the  Federal 
Government  permits  free  importation  of  farm  products  imtil 
it  beggars  our  own  farmers  and  so  destroys  an  important 
national  industry,  rehef  must  be  given  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  this  deplorable  state,  and  that  is  Congress. 
My  friends  in  Providence  should  not  worry,  because  if  the 
present  fiasco  is  not  corrected  now.  mass  repudiation  cannot 
be  avoided;  in  that  Rhode  Island  will  share. 

Our  forefathers  stipulated  in  the  Constitution  the  only 
manner  a  free  government  such  as  ours  could  possibly  sur- 
vive, and  it  is:  Each  State  must  regulate  its  own  affairs  and 
everything  within  the  State.  The  States  must  not  only  be 
free  from  Federal  invasion  but  each  State  must  maintain 
and  protect  its  sovereign  rights.  To  perpetuate  such  form 
of  free  government,  the  States  must  elect  men  to  oflBce  who 
not  only  understand  the  basic  principles  of  our  Government 
but  who  will  also  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  such  princi- 
ples or  the  people's  rights. 

When  these  men  reach  Washington,  district  or  State 
identity  is  set  aside.  After  their  oath  or  affirmation  they 
become  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Congress  repre- 
sents all  States.  Territories,  and  colonics  as  one  unit  not 
only  among  themselves  but  also  in  the  international  family 
cf  nations. 

A  republican  democracy  such  as  ours  can  only  live  and 
perpetuate  itself  by  adhering  to  the  basic  principles  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tire  my  colleagues  with  an 
extensive  discourse  upon  government,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  warning  the  Members  of  this  House  that  if  we  follow 
the  plans  which  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  past  complete 
collapse  of  our  industrial  structure  may  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 


I  shall  from  time  to  time  read  Into  the  Record  certain 
principles  which  I  believe  are  sound.  In  doing  so  I  fully 
realize  the  scope  of  my  discussion.  The  Members  of  this 
House  may  and  should  question  the  soundness  of  my  state- 
ments, and  I  shall  abide  by  and  welcome  such  interrogation. 
In  other  words,  I  Invite  criticism  by  every  Member  in  this 
House  should  I  fail  to  adhere  to  sound  principles. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  main  subject  of  my  discussion,  which 
Is  commercial  and  military  value  of  colonics,  I  am  con- 
strained to  call  congressional  attention  to  pertinent  facts. 
In  1898  as  a  resuR  of  the  Spanish-American  War  the  United 
States  became  owners  of  the  Philippines  and  ether  Islands 
which  were  captured  by  our  Navy  and  Army  at  that  time. 
We  paid.  I  believe.  $25,000,000  to  Spain  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  cost  of  the  war.  These 
Spanish  colonies  became  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

■niere  is  no  constitutional  power  given  to  Congress  to  dis- 
pose of  property  which  belongs  to  the  people  and  Congress 
has  no  right  to  set  up  and  create  foreign  states  upon  such 
property.  This  was  done  In  Cuba,  and  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1946. 
I  question  the  right  of  Congress  or  the  Federal  Government 
to  consummate  this  transaction  for  It  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  Invasion  of  the  people's  rights. 

Who  sponsored  the  agitation  for  the  independence  of 
Cuba — was  it  the  majority  of  the  people?  Certainly  not.  It 
was  instead  big  business  in  the  United  States  which  can 
operate  with  greater  profit  under  an  independent  Cuba  than 
they  can  with  Cuba  as  a  State  In  our  Union.  Is  it  the 
majority  of  the  Philippine  people  who  are  sponsoring  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines?  Certainly  not.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  large  business  In  the  United  States  and  particularly 
oriental  Interests  which  can  operate  with  greater  ease  and 
larger  profits  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  Orient  with  the 
islands  Independent  than  they  can  with  the  Philippines  as 
a  colony  of  the  United  States. 

TTie  moment  we  step  out  of  the  Philippines  our  trade  with 
the  Orient  Is  lost  and  that  should  be  the  main  concern  of 
Congress  today.  Have  our  people  been  consulted  in  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  this  property?  Certainly  not.  We  are 
simply  told  that  colonies  are  not  profitable  and  for  that 
reason  undesirable  to  us.  Is  that  a  true  picture?  No.  It 
Is  the  most  contemptible  deception  perpetrated  on  our  peo- 
ple. Congress  alone  Is  responsible  for  this  unwarrantable 
procedure  and  should  in  justice  to  our  own  industries  correct 
and  prohibit  importation  of  sugar  and  other  commodities 
that  can  be  produced  in  other  tropical  possessions  now 
owned  by  the  United  States.  Why  should  we  favor  large 
industry  by  allowing  importation  of  sugar  nearly  duty-free 
and  leavir.g  cur  own  producers  In  distress  on  our  own  farms? 
Congress  in  allowing  this  to  go  on  is  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  our  own  farmers  and  producers.  This  should 
be  corrected  by  enforcing  duties  on  ail  imports.  Why  should 
the  Government  allow  a  trade  to  exist  which  enriches  foreign 
producers  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people? 

We  are  developing  round  heels  bending  backward  In  our 
good  neighborly  pcUcy.  First,  the  Mexican  Gksvemment 
confiscates  American  property  and  kicks  our  Industries  out 
of  Mexico.  Yes;  kicked  out  by  the  Communists  in  the 
Mexican  Government  and  upheld  by  the  good  neighbors  in 
our  own  Government.  As  we  recover  from  this  aflTrontery 
Congress  in  abject  fear  goes  into  shock  because  the  Navy 
requested  $5,000,000  to  build  a  breakwater  and  provide  a 
.safe  harbor  at  Apra,  Guam.  Yes;  a  little  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  in  1937  paid  its  own  expenses,  earned  a  profit 
over  $14,000,  imported  three-quarter  million  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise  of  which  we  received  $275,000  for  our  exports. 

The  harbor  Is  to  provide  safe  mooring  for  merchant  ships 
so  cargo  can  be  unloaded  on  lighters  In  safety.  To  ftn-ther 
provide  safe  landing  for  passengers  and  crew  In  commercial 
and  naval  aircraft.  Five  million  Invested  in  a  harbor  which 
may  save  life  and  cargo  and  so  encourage  more  exports  from 
our  farms  and  finished  productions. 

The  spineless  attitude  of  Congress  furnished  courage  and 
built  the  prestige  of  Japan  in  the  Orient,  and  we  lost  face. 
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I  quote,  "Japanese  hall  abandonment  of  Guam  base.  House 
action  'saved  America  from  folly.' "  newspaper  asserts.  The 
new?paper  Asahi  said  the  United  States  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  rejecting  the  Guam  plan,  which  "has  saved  America 
from  the  fully  of  throwing  salt  into  the  Paciflc." 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Congress  is  silly  enough 
to  believe  that  Japan  cared  one  bit  if  we  built  a  breakwater 
In  the  harbor  of  Guam.  No  statesman  could  ever  believe 
that.  Wliat  pleased  Japan  was  oxir  congressional  phobia, 
because  it  Increased  her  prestige  in  the  Orient  100  percent. 

It  was  an  admission  on  our  part  that  we  were  afraid  of 
Japan,  which  she,  of  course,  will  use  to  the  full  limit. 

What  Jp.pan  dreads,  however,  is  fortification  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  the  event  that  we  fortify  the  Islands  Japan 
will  be  compcLed  to  leave  trade  in  China  open  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  and  that  is  one  thing  Japan  objects  to  more 
than  anythir.j  else.  Fortification  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands is  a  checkmate  for  Japan,  and  if  there  are  any  states- 
men in  Congress.  I  hope  God  will  open  their  eyes  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  look  further  than  at  the  end  of  their  nose. 

Let  us  now  rediscover  the  value  of  the  Philippines: 

The  Philippines  constitute  a  group  of  tropical  Islands  between 
6'  and  22'  north  latitude  and  117°  and  127*  east  longitude.  The 
total  number  of  islands  is  more  than  7,000,  of  which  only  462 
have  an  area  of  1  square  mile  or  more,  and  only  2,441  are  of 
suOclent  Importance  to  have  names.  Tlie  two  largest  are  Tjuzon 
(about  41. COO  square  miles)  and  Mindanao  (about  37.000  square 
miles).  The  total  area  of  all  the  Islands  is  about  114,000  square 
miles. 

The  Philippine  Islands  cover  an  area  about  equal  to  the  British 
Isles,  or  thr  i^lanUs  constituting  the  Japanese  Empire  before  the 
war  with  China.  They  consist  generally  of  vast  alluvial  plains,  or 
mountain  ranges  with  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  to  another. 
The  plains  are  of  the  very  richest  soil,  and  two  or  three  consecu- 
tive crops  a  year  ere  frequently  raised.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  dense.  Impenetrable  growth  of  forest  trees,  for  vegetation 
here  has  r.o  winter  sleep  but  continues  to  grow  every  day  during 
the  year.  The  island?  are  producing  great  quantities  of  rice,  corn, 
tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  and  copra.  They  are  capable  of  producing 
and  are  beginning  to  produce  rubber,  coffee,  and  countless  other 
food  and  mcdlcin.-xl  products. 

Of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Islands  there  is  little  knowledge 
In  America.  It  Is  a  beautiful  land.  Its  deep  tropical  forests,  its 
broad  and  level  plains.  Ita  mountains,  its  beautiful  rivers  and  the 
ever-changing  vista  of  the  restless  soirrounding  sea.  Its  hundreds 
of  ever-groea  l&lands,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  with  white  beaches 
and  coral  reefs.  Interest  the  traveler  to  an  absorbing  degree.  There 
Is  no  countr\'  In  the  Orient  which  dlspla]^  so  many  and  variegated 
marks  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Being  entirely  withm  the  Tropics,  the  Philippines  has  but  two 
seasons — the  dry  and  the  wet.  In  most  parts  of  the  Islands  the 
dr>-  season  lasts  from  Novcmlxjr  to  M.-iy  and  the  wet  season  from 
June  to  October.  In  the  southern  Islands  the  seasons  are  less 
marked,  the  rainfall  being  more  equally  distributed.  The  coolest 
months  are  December,  January,  and  February;  the  hottest.  April 
and  May.  The  early  mornings,  late  afternoons,  and  nights  are 
Invariably  cool  end  agreeable.  Even  In  the  hot  season,  the  temper- 
atvure  rarely  reaches  100"  F.  and  the  heat  Is  tempered  by  the  mon- 
soons which  blow  6  months  from  the  northeast  and  6  months 
from  the  southwest.  Th?  weather  in  the  lowlands  is  continuously 
warm,  althcujh  not  oppressively  hot.  The  hot  season,  like  that  of 
all  other  tropicjil  countries.  Is  enervating  but  statistics  show  that 
the  climate  doea  not  exert  a  particularly  letal  Influence  on  the 
hefUth  of  the  Inhabitanti^. 

Natural  resources:  The  total  land  area  of  the  PhUlpplnes  Is  ap- 
proximately 73.215.000  acres.  About  57  percent  of  this  area  con- 
sists of  forest  lands  and  about  43  percent  of  agriculttiml  and  other 
lands.  Nearly  86  percent  of  the  total  land  area  still  remains  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  to  be  administered  or  disposed  of  by  the 
Philippine  Qovcmment.  The  remainder  is  privately  owned  or 
leased. 

The  Philippine  Government  owns  97.5  percent  of  the  country's 
fc»«8t  lands.  Approximately  81  percent  of  the  total  forest  area  is 
class! fled  as  being  of  commercial  value.  The  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Forestry  estimates  the  existing  stand  of  timber  to  contain  almost 
465  btUlon  board -feet.  A  wide  variety  of  hardwoods  is  found  In 
the  Islands.  These  provide  the  raw  material  for  an  Important 
domestic  and  export  Industry.  Stands  of  timber  are  weU  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  archipelago  but  Mindanao  contains  more 
commercial  forest  than  any  other  Island. 

Land  available  for  agriculture  amounts  to  29,257,000  acres,  or 
40  percent  of  the  total  area.  Of  the  agricultural  land,  only  9,- 
038.000  acres  or  about  one-third,  is  under  actual  cultivation.  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  Is  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  primarily  In  the  central  plam  and  Cagayan  Valley,  although 
sut>stantial  areas  are  under  ctiltlvatlon  along  the  northwest  coast 
and  m  southern  Luzon,  The  Vl8a3ran  Islands  accoimt  for  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  area  in  the  Philippines. 
(The  VLsayan  Islands  arc  located  In  the  center  of  the  archipelago 
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Bcnguet  district. 

in    southern    Luzon    In    the 

^old  has  also  tieen  discovered  in 

B  ilacan  and  on  the  islands  of  Mas- 

]  ears  gold  mining  has  become  one 

Production  In  1934  totaled 

$16,012,500.     Some  sliver  is  pro- 

i  Dg  of  gold. 

Luzon  in  the  provinces  of  Cama- 

are  being  developed  in  both  areas 

that  It  would  export  25.000 

Iron  ore  has  been  located  on 

Norte  and  Zambales) ,  Mindanao 

One    company    exported    305. OoD 

to   ship    450,000    tons    in    1933. 

of  copper,  but  their  tnacces- 

thelr  exploitation.     Manganese  ore 

islands,  but  commercial  exploita- 

undertaken.     In  1935  and  1936 

prospecting  and  leasing  of   oil 

yet  been  developed.     Cement  is 

I  in  Luzon  and  one  on  Cebu.    They 

1935.   primarily  for  the   Insular 

n  to  exist  In   the   Islands  but 

be  of  commercial  significance. 
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THE  UNrriD    STATES    MARKS  T   FOR   PHnjPPINE    PRODTTCTS 

Philippine  exports  to  the  Dn  ted  States  in   1937,  as  shown  In 
table  2.  were  valued  at  $122.755,C  30.     This  constituted  over  80  per- 


e  Philippine  exports  to  all  coun- 


tries.  In  the  preceding  year  E  hllippine  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $107,534,000,  or  79  percent  of  the  total  to  aU 
countries. 

Sugar  has  been  for  a  number  c  r  years  by  far  the  most  Important 
export  to  the  United  States.  Of  he  total  value  of  all  exnorts  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  Sti  tes,  sugar  accounted  for  $57,611,- 

A/\n      ^»     An     *^A*...,Av^4-       «...      ino*?       ..«^     #»-     *z»l    nr\if  f\nn e-r, a.       ,_ 


for  $61,927,000.  or  68  percent,  in 
exports  of  sugar   products,   with 


the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  molasses,  sirup,  and  alcohcd, 
go  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  provides  »oth  absolutely  and  relatively  a 
somewhat  smaller  market  for  I  hllippine  coconut  products  than 
for  sugar  products.  Practically  ill  of  th©  coconut  oil  and  desic- 
cated coconut  and  about  two-tl  ilrds  of  the  copra  exported  from 
the  Philippines  generally  go  to  t  le  United  States.  The  proportion 
of  copra  sold  in  the  Umted  Stat  ?8  in  1937  was  exceptionally  high, 
amounting  to  90  percent  of  the  ( otal.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
exports  of  copra  cake  and  meal  h  ive  been  sold  In  the  United  States 
in  the  last  few  years,  principalis  because  of  the  shortage  of  feed- 
stuffs  to  that  market:  in  earllei  years,  the  bulk  of  the  cake  and 
meal  was  exported  to  Europe.  Philippine  exports  of  vegetable 
butter  (margarine)  and  vegetab  e  lard  to  the  United  States  hav© 
also  Increased  in  recent  years,  al  though  the  shipments  of  the  lat- 
ter were  less  in  1937  than  in  1936:  and  the  prc^x)rtlons  which 
these  shipments  constituted  of  the  total  exports  of  the  two  prod- 
ucts to  all  countries  were  less  in  1937  than  in  1936,  being  22  per- 
cent for  vegetable  butter  and  21  percent  for  vegetable  lard  in  the 
former  year. 

The  Philippines  has  exported  to  the  United  States  to  recent 
years  a  relatively  constant  share  of  Its  total  exports  of  abaca  and 
a  declining  share  of  its  total  expc  rts  of  cordage.  In  1937  it  shipped 
to  that  market  32  percent  of  the  value  of  Its  abaca  exports  and  35 
percent  of  the  value  of  Its  cordige  exports,  as  compared  with  59 
percent  for  the  latter  in  1934.  PractlcaUy  all  exjxjrts  of  PhUlp- 
pine  embroideries  have  always  g(  ne  to  the  Umted  States.  Exports 
of  tobacco  products  to  the  Un  ted  SUtes  In  recent  years  have 
varied  from  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of 
such  exports,  the  share  being  66  percent  to  1937. 

Other  Phillpptoe  exports  for  vhlch  the  United  States  provides 
a  relatively  large  market  are  cam  ed  pineapples,  timber  and  lumber 
chrome  ore,  hats,  cutch.  pearl  bMttons.  and  gum  and  resins.  All. 
or  practically  all,  of  the  exports  [of  canned  ptoeapples.  cutch  and 
pearl  buttons  regularly  go  to  the  lUnlted  States.  In  1937,  32  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  lumber  a4d  timber  exported  82  percent  of 
the  hats,  and  61  percent  of  the  gums  and  resins,  went  to  the 
United  States.  Iron  ore,  maguey,  hides  and  skins,  buntal  fiber, 
and  molasses  and  sirup  are  th*  only  Philippine  exports  of  any 
considerable  Impcrtance  for  which  the  entire,  or  practically  the 
entire,  foreign  market  is  outside  the  United  States. 

The  above-mentioned  products!  accounted,  to  1937.  for  96  percent 
^  the  total  value  of  Philipptoa  exports  to  aU  cotmtrles  and  for 
99  percent  of  the  total  value  of  .the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
the  remaintog  exports  constating Jof  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous 
products.  The  corresponding  llgurea  for  1936  are,  respectively, 
96  percent  and  06  percent.         Y 
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Table  2  shows  the  principal  exports  from  the  Phlllpptoes  to  all 
countries  and  to  the  United  States  to  1936  and  1937. 

The  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines  In  1936  goods 
valued  at  $101,715,365,  or  4.2  percent  of  the  United  States  total 
imports.  In  that  year  the  Philippines  ranked  seventh  In  im- 
portance among  United  States  suppliers.  Of  the  United  States 
total  Imports  of  the  following  specified  commodities  from  all  coun- 
tries in  1936,  the  Philippines  supplied,  on  the  basis  of  value,  99 
percent  of  the  major  coconut  products,  80  percent  of  the  tobacco 
manufactures,  38  percent  of  the  sugar,  87  percent  of  the  sawed 
cabinet  woods  (partly  dressed  and  other  than  mahogany),  and  98 
percent  of  the  embroidered  cotton  wearing  apparel.  (Preliminary 
1936  general  imports,  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States.  This  figure  dees  not  correspond  with  that  given 
above  for  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States,  Inasmuch  as 
this  latter  was  obtained  from  Philippine  statistics.  Utoted  States 
impart  data  for  1937  are  not  yet  available.) 

THE     PHILIPPINE     MARKET    FOR     UNITED     STATES    PRODUCTS 

Imports  into  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States  in  1937,  as 
shown  in  table  3.  amounted  to  $63,302,000,  or  58  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  imports  from  all  countries.  The  principal  Import 
from  the  United  States  consisted  of  iron  and  steel  products,  valued 
at  $14,071,000.  or  22  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports  from 
the  United  States.  These  Imports  also  represented  about  73  per- 
cent of  Philippine  Imports  of  such  products  from  all  countries. 
The  second  largest  import  from  the  United  States  consisted  of 
cotton  goods,  amounting  to  $7.658,(X)0  and  constituting  44  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  Imports  of  cotton  goods.  Mineral  oil  ranked 
third  in  Importance,  and  the  United  States  supplied  75  i>ercent  of 
the  total  Imported  from  all  countries:  automobiles  and  parts  (ex- 
clusive of  rubber  tires)  ranked  fourth,  with  the  United  States 
supplying  99  percent  of  the  total  imported  from  all  countries. 
Tobacco  products  were  next,  the  Imports  from  the  United  States 
accounting  for  93  percent  of  the  total  from  all  countries.  Elec- 
trical machinery,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  imprinted 
paper,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  wheat  flour  ranked  next  in  im- 
portance among  imports  from  the  United  States.  Other  Important 
Philippine  imports  of  which  the  United  States  was  a  major  sup- 
plier in  1937  were  leather  and  manufactures  thereof,  silk  and  rayon 
manufactures  thereof,  dairy  prcducts,  fruits  and  nuts,  vegetables, 
fertilizers,  n:eat  products,  fish  products,  and  glass  and  glassware. 
Vegetable  fibers  (other  than  cotton)  and  manufactures  thereof 
constituted  the  only  important  Import  of  which  the  United  States 
was  not  a  major  supplier. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  accounted  in  1937  for  79  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  Philippine  imports  from  all  countries  and 
for  82  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  Imports  from  the  United 
States.  The  corresp>ondlng  figures  for  1936  are.  respectively,  79 
and  83  p>ercent.  Table  3  shows  the  principal  imports  into  the 
Philippines  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  in  1933 
and  1937. 

The  Philippines  ranked  ninth  among  the  principal  export  mar- 
kets for  United  States  products  In  1939.  experts  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  that  year  havtog  been  valued  at  $60,243,754  or  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  exported  to  all  countries.  On  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation's  group  classifications  of 
commodities,  the  Philippines  ranked  as  follows  among  the  world 
ctistomers  of  the  United  States  In  1036.  (Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  SUtes,  1936.)  It  occupied  fifth  place 
as  a  buyer  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  except  fibers  and 
wood  (groups  00,  0,  1,  and  2  combined),  of  which  It  purchased 
$14,869,799  for  the  year.  These  goods  are  composed  largely  of 
manufactttrrl  or  processed  farm  products.  As  buyer  of  all  types  of 
textUes  (group  3),  of  which  it  purcha.sed  $7,950,872.  It  ranked 
tenth.  It  was  the  fourteenth  most  important  buyer  of  wood  and 
paper  products  (group  4),  of  which  it  purchased  $1,754,685:  the 
fourteenth,  cf  nonmetallic  minerals  (group  5),  $6,155,527;  the 
ninth,  of  metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and  vehicles 
(group  6),  $7,761,678:  the  fourteenth,  of  machinery  and  vehicles 
group  7),  $11,928,165;  the  fourth,  of  chemicals  and  related  products 
(group  8),  $5,741,371;  and  the  fourth,  of  miscellaneovis  prcducts 
(group  9),  $4,081,657. 

In  1936  the  Philippines  ranked  first  or  second  among  the  export 
markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  following  articles  or  groupm 
of  articles,  exports  of  which  to  the  Phlllpptoes  were  valued  at 
$1C0,000  or  more  for  the  year  (the  Philippines  also  ranked  first  or 
second  among  the  export  markets  of  the  United  States  for  a 
large  number  of  other  products,  the  value  of  which  ranged  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $100,000  in  1936;  these  products  were:  Boots  and 
shoes,  cut  outer  soles;  pickles;  ketchup  and  other  tomato  sauces; 
chocolate;  roasted  coffee;  confectionery  other  than  chocolate;  paper 
boxes  and  caitons;  sanitary  closet  bowls;  plaster-of-parls  manu- 
factures; iron  or  steel  sashes  and  frames;  cast-iron  screwed  plpe- 
flttlngs;  cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings;  woven-wlre  fenctog; 
woven  wire-screen  cloth;  steel  castings;  enamelware  of  Iron  or 
steel;  sheet-metal  filtog  cases,  shovels,  spades,  scoops,  and  drato- 
age  tools;  padlocks;  electric  sockets,  outlets,  etc.;  centrifugal 
pumps;  woodworking  sawmill  machinery;  marine  engines,  Diesel 
and  semi-Diesel;  cold  and  cough  preparations;  calcium  carbide; 
pianos;  pencils,  other  than  mechanical;  shot  shells;  and  tooth- 
brushes) : 

This  Is  a  brief  description  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
some  of  their  resources.  No  one  can  visualize  the  extent  and 
possibilities  of  trade  which  may  develop  with  the  islands.    I 


am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  In  time  run  well  toward 
$500,000,000.  The  most  important  value  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  their  strategic,  or  geographic,  position,  for  being 
situated  as  they  are,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  China 
coast,  they  are  well  adapted  as  a  distributing  center  for  our 
merchandise.  China.  India,  Australia,  Borneo.  Siam.  Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  Japan  can  easily  be  reached  from  the  islands, 
not  only  by  steamboat  but  by  air  transportation  as  well.  The 
Philippines  will  keep  an  open  door  in  China  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  trade  should  be  developed  in  the  Orient  be- 
cause It  is  a  natural  market  for  us.  Its  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  and  distance  from  Europe,  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  Congress  in  future  disposition  of  the  islands. 

South  America  will  never  be  a  real  market  for  us,  for  the 
people  in  Scuth  America  are  not  adapted  or  receptive  to 
trading  with  us.  The  South  American  trade  will  favor  Italy, 
Spain.  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  not  the  United 
States.  Many  reasons  exist  for  this,  which,  of  course.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  at  this  tiine.  It  Is  not  even  good  busi- 
ness to  import  from  South  America,  when  we  are  producing 
the  same  merchandise  in  our  own  colonies.  The  orientals  are 
receptive  and  friendly  to  us,  and  there  are  400.000,000  of 
them  in  China  alone.  The  total  population  in  the  Orient  Is 
nearly  a  billion  people,  and  each  and  every  one  of  those 
countries  is  a  potential  customer  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  lose  this  trade  when  the  Philippines  are  free,  and 
it  is  the  only  market  open  to  us  in  which  we  may  establish 
a  favorable  trade  balance.  We  will  never  have  to  send  one 
of  our  boys  or  one  of  our  naval  ships  to  protect  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  if  they  are  properly  fortified.  The  army  in 
the  Philippines  should  be  made  up  entirely  of  natives.  It  is 
the  only  manner  in  which  any  colony  can  be  ruled  and  reg- 
ulated on  an  economical  basis.  The  native  Filipinos  are  ac- 
customed to  one  standard  of  Uving,  entirely  different  from 
ours,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  that.  It  is  not  only 
a  better  standard  than  ours  but  it  costs  less  to  support  It. 
That  is  an  item  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
colonial  administration. 

Japan  would  not  care,  as  I  have  said,  about  building  a 
breakwater  in  the  harbor  of  Apra,  Guam.  The  expression 
In  the  paper  In  respect  to  that  was  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  fool  Congress.  What  Japcm  fears  Is  the  arming  and 
fortification  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  such  proce- 
dure on  our  part  is  a  checkmate  for  Japan.  It  will  not  only 
keep  the  door  open  to  China  but  it  is  a  marvelous  protection 
for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  trade  but  for  military  protection 
of  the  coast  itself.  Japan  nor  any  other  nation  is  going  to 
send  a  fleet  against  the  Philippine  Islands  when  they  are 
fortified,  because  the  losses  sustained  would  be  so  great  that 
any  power  that  attempted  such  a  foolhardy  venture  would 
leave  itself  open  to  destruction.  No  nation  in  the  world 
can  afford  to  lose  a  fleet  in  order  to  take  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  Guam.  Japan  knows  that,  and  it  should  dawn 
upon  Congress. 

The  Philippine  Islands  fortified  means  the  same  to  us  as 
our  departure  from  the  islands  would  mean  to  Japan.  It  is 
not  a  gesture  of  throwing  salt  in  the  Pacific,  as  Japan  said 
in  one  of  her  papers.  It  is  instead  a  very  useful  venture, 
because  the  Philippines  fortified  will  provide  nearly  absolute 
protection  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
mit our  fleet  to  remain  on  the  Atlantic  side,  where  it  is 
needed  at  the  present  time.  The  Jap  fleet  cannot  pass  up  a 
fortified  Philippines  or  Guam,  and  if  attempt  is  made  to 
attack  either  of  the  islands,  it  will  be  a  very  definite  notice 
to  the  United  States  to  get  ready,  and  prepare  Itself  if  the 
same  attempt  is  made  on  our  own  coast.  Fortified  Paciflc 
Islands  will  dissuade  Japan  or  any  other  power  from  estab- 
lishing bases  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  leave  themselves  open  to  attack  in  the  rear,  and 
at  home. 

So  let  Congress  not  be  deceived  by  Japan  or  anyone  else, 
for  the  danger  is  not  in  fortifying  the  islands.  The  danger 
is  Instead  in  their  defenseless  position  without  fortiflcationak 
We  need  a  market  for  our  products.    That  is  what  our 
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farmers  want,  and  it  is  also  what  our  manufacturers  want. 
Let  us  keep  such  markets  open  by  using  our  heads  and  fore- 
sight, instead  of  spending  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  contempla- 
tion of  our  mistakes.  Our  Nation  is  entitled  to  that  much 
consideration  and  forethought,  by  the  Members  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  and  our  children  will  appreciate  our 
Statesmanship  in  providing  them  with  greater  markets  for 
national  security. 

The  Gilbertsville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  24, 1939 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GilbertsviUe  Dam 
was  recently  stricken  from  the  independent  offices  appropri- 
ation bill  in  the  House,  but  the  Senate,  following  its  usual 
course,  has  again  reinstated  it.  When  the  matter  came  back 
In  conference  last  year  under  like  circumstances  it  was  sub- 
mitted without  detsate  and  the  Senate  action  was  sustained 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  House. 

This  action  of  the  House  was  largely  due  to  a  brief  sent 
here  by  T.  V.  A.  attorneys  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  vote 
was  taken.  No  one  had  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  this 
brief,  or  even  investigate  it.  It  purported  upon  its  face  to 
consist  largely  of  extracts  from  the  findings  of  a  three- judge 
Federal  court  at  Chattanooga,  sitting  on  the  T.  V.  A.  cases. 
and  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  engineers  and  other 
witnesses  who  testified  in  that  proceeding.  The  brief  ad- 
mitted that  this  testimony  was  not  then  in  print.  Conse- 
quently no  Member  of  the  House  had  an  opportiinity  of 
seeing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  as  a  whole,  or  of 
cross-examining  them.  Arguments  and  statements  from 
this  brief  are  still  being  inserted  in  the  Rkcobd  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Gilbertsville  Dam. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  checking  the  brief  as  a 
whole,  the  witnesses  named  not  being  in  or  near  Washing- 
ton, and  their  testimony  not  being  available.  But,  from  the 
few  references  that  are  made  to  public  documents  that  are 
available  here.  I  find  that  this  brief  Is  almost  entirely  in- 
accurate and  wholly  misleading. 

On  page  3  the  brief  refers  to  the  fact  that  no  difficulties 
have  occurred  in  navigating  Lake  Pepin,  or  of  the  Wilson 
Dam  pool,  and  then  says: 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  Wilson  Dam  is  much 
higher  than  OUbertsvlUe. 

The  annual  report  of  the  T.  V.  A.  made  available  a  few 
"dajrs  ago  shows  on  page  21,  that  the  height  of  Gilbertsville 
Dam  Is  to  be  150  feet.  The  height  of  the  Wilson  Dam  Is 
only  137  feet.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  Gilbertsville 
Lake  will  be  184  miles  long,  and  deep  enough  at  the  upper 
end  to  afford  a  9-foot  passage  over  the  miter  sill  of  the 
Pickwick  Landing  lock.  The  Wilson  Lake  is  only  15  y2 
miles  long  and  that  is  in  the  mountain  region  extending 
over  Muscle  Shoals  to  Wheeler  Dam. 

If  the  T.  V.  A.  attorney  had  been  familiar  with  the  history 
of  navigation  on  Lake  Pepin  he  certainly  would  have  made 
no  reference  to  it  whatever.  The  records  show  that  Congress 
and  the  Army  engineers  have  been  working  on  harbors  of 
refuge  there  since  1882.  Shipping  by  barge  or  in  small  boats 
has  sustained  many  losses,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  maintaining  three  harbors  of  refuge  there 
on  a  lake  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  proposed 
Gilbertsville  lake.  The  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Sea 
Wing  on  Lake  Pepin  in  1890,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  about 
100  human  lives,  was  pronounced  by  the  contemporary  press 
to  have  been  the  greatest  marine  disaster  occurring  in  this 
country  up  to  that  time.  Tliese  newspapers  are  now  on  file 
In  the  Congressional  Library. 


The  T.  V.  A.  attorney  demotes  more  than  a  page  of  his 
brief  to  the  upper  Ohio  and  lower  Kanawha  River  improve- 
ments where  he  claims  thatjlow  removable  dams  are  being 
replaced  with  high  dams.  He  claims  that  the  dams  which 
are  being  abandoned  on  these  rivers  are  of  the  type  which 
Army  engineers  recommended  for  the  low-dam  navigation 
on  the  lower  Tennessee,  while  he  seeks  to  leave  the  inference 
that  the  high  dams  taking  th  ;ir  place  are  of  the  Gilbertsville 
type. 

If  the  attorney  will  refer  t  >  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  pages  1235  and  1310,  he  will  realize 
how  thoroughly  he  has  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  River  dai  as.  Three  new  dams  have  been 
installed  on  the  upper  Ohio,  and  one  near  Gallipolis  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  None  of  these  are  high  dams, 
though  they  are  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  deteriorated 
dams  that  were  torn  out. 

When  the  Committee  on  R  vers  and  Harbors  was  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  1924  on  the  jwllution  of  these  waters,  it  was 
shown  that  acids  from  the  gr«at  industrial  districts  had  prac- 
tically destroyed  much  of  the  metal  works  in  all  the  older 
dams  in  the  upper  Ohio.  /.  few  years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  a  numb(  r  of  them.  They  were  very  in- 
adequate from  the  beginning,  being  built  under  the  high- 
pressure  political  methods  which  unfortimately  iM-evailed  at 
the  time. 

Dam  No.  1.  below  Pittsburgh,  had  a  lift  of  only  3.1  feet. 
No.  6.  at  Beaver,  had  a  lift  i  of  5.7  feet.  The  lifts  in  dams 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  ranged  around  7  and  8  feet.  The  wonder  is 
that  they  succeeded  in  acconimodating  the  growing  traffic  as 
long  as  they  did.  They  hav*  been  replaced  by  three  higher 
dams— one  at  Montgomery  :  sland.  with  a  lift  of  19.4  feet; 
one  at  Emsworth,  with  lift  ol  18  feet;  the  other  at  Dashields, 
with  lift  of  10  feet.  All  of  the  se  are  low  dams,  and  the  highest 
one  is  still  a  removable  dam,  a  type  the  T.  V.  A.  attorney  seems 
to  abhor.  However,  he  took  a  leap  in  the  dark  and  gave  his 
blessing  to  all  these  dams. 

There  is  also  a  new  dam  at  Gallipolis,  which  has  a  lift  of 
26  feet.  It  is  also  of  a  rem)vable  tJTpe,  like  the  new  roller 
dams  being  Installed  on  the  u  pper  Mississippi.  This  dam  was 
planned  and  built  by  Army  en  glneers  but  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  P.  W.  A.  It  was  a  pazt  of  the  Kanawha  improvement. 
All  the  backwater  from  this  and  other  new  dams  on  the  Ohio 
is  well  within  the  natural  riva-  beds,  and  no  wide  or  hazardous 
lakes  have  been  created,  llie  old  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Kanawha  were  authorized  $4  years  ago,  and  for  a  6-foot 
channel.  Their  replacement  at  this  time  for  the  dams  suit- 
able for  the  newly  sulopted  9-foot  channel  seems  to  have 
inspired  in  the  mind  of  the  1 .  V.  A.  attorney  an  argument  for 
Gilbertsville. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conuilttee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  I 
favored  all  these  new  dams.  I  would  not  have  favored  them  if 
they  had  created  large  and  ^  Ide  lakes  that  would  have  men- 
aced the  operation  of  barge  1  nes,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
practical  type  of  navigation  t  hat  has  developed  on  our  inland 
-waters  up  to  the  present  timu. 

The  T.  V.  A.  attorney,  on  ?age  5  of  his  brief,  gives  a  par- 
tial quotation  from  General  Markham's  statement  in  Docu- 
ment No.  306.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  with  reference  to 
the  replacement  of  dams  onjthe  upper  Ohio.  The  quotation 
he  gives  is  as  follows: 


The  dams  on  the  Ohio  are '  generally  of  the  Chanolne  wicket 
type,  with  submerged  moving  parts,  and  the  locks  constructed  in 

io  not  meet  modem  standards  of 
subject  to  progressive  deterioration 


the  early  period  of  the  work 
concrete  construction  and  are 
over  a  long  period  of  years.     Tlie  general  plan  for  the  most  effec- 


tive Improvement  of  the  main 
of  betterments  to  the  existing 


stem  of  the  river  is  the  execution 
iystem  and  the  progressive  replace- 
ment of  the  old  locks  and  dams  with  a  less  number  of  higher  lift 
dams  as  the  replacement  becoiies  necessary  because  of  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  old  structures,  or  warranted  because  of  the  superior 
faculties  afforded  to  navlgatiot . 


By  stopping  this  quotation 
attOTney  doubtless  thought 
ham's  statement  cwistrued 
as  Gilbertsville."   He  very 


as 


where  he  did,  the  T.  V.  A. 

he  could  have  General  Mark- 

an  endorsement  of  dams  "such 

ailroitly  failed  to  include  the  last 
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line  and  a  half  in  the  paragraph  of  General  Markham's 
statement,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  pools  of  these  new  dams  still  would  be  far  below  ordinary 
lilgh  water  stages. 

This  last  line  and  a  half  of  General  Markham's  statement 
completely  kills  the  contention  the  attorney  was  endeavoring 
to  make.  In  order  to  cut  it  out,  he  even  had  to  stop  his 
quotation  near  the  middle  of  the  line  as  the  printed  docu- 
ment itself  will  show. 

From  General  Markham's  statement  as  a  whole  it  is  plain 
enough  to  see  that  in  the  upper  Ohio  he  wanted  the  best 
dams  possible  to  ser\'e  the  practical  needs  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  just  as  careful  to  have 
the  Ohio  continue  to  flow  in  its  natural  beds,  and  not  erect 
fantastic  dams  costing  hundreds  of  millions  to  submerge  and 
destroy  the  adjoining  valley  lands  and  create  in  their  place 
large  and  wide  lakes  and  pwols  that  would  be  detrimental 
if  not  hazardous  to  barge-line  transportation. 

The  T.  V.  A.  brief  seeks  to  show  by  the  findings  of  the 
three-judge  court  at  Chattanooga  that  theoretically,  naviga- 
tion by  high  dams  is  superior  to  navigation  by  low  dams. 
The  testimony  quoted  is  all  theoretical,  all  in  reply  to  hypo- 
thetical questions.  Gilbertsville  Dam  was  not  in  the  picture 
at  that  time,  and  consequently  not  mentioned.  As  shown 
by  the  quotations  in  this  brief,  no  competent  witness  has  ever 
£:aid  that  the  proposed  Gilbertsville  Lake  wiU  be  safe  for  the 
operation  of  the  Ohio  River  barges  during  rough  weather. 
It  might  be  suitable  for  the  operation  of  certain  types  of 
boats,  but  those  are  not  the  boats  that  are  making  a  success 
in  river  traffic  under  present  conditions. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Chattanooga  court  in 
favor  of  a  high-dam  over  a  low-dam  system  is  that  with  the 
high  dams  there  would  be  fewer  lockages,  and  consequently 
a  saving  of  time.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  would  be  gained 
by  this  on  the  lower  Tennessee.  With  Gilbertsville  there 
would  be  one  lockage.  With  the  proposed  low  dams  there 
would  be  four,  to  cover  the  same  section  of  the  river.  Con- 
sequently. Gilbertsville  would  cut  out  three  lockages. 

The  War  Department  advises  me  that  a  tow  small  enough 
to  pass  through  in  one  section  requires  only  20  minutes  to 
pass  one  of  the  Ohio  River  dams.  The  same  time  would  be 
required  on  the  Tennessee  locks,  as  they  are  to  be  of  the 
same  standard.  Consequently,  the  low  dams  might  cause 
a  loss  of  60  minutes'  time  on  a  184-mile  stretch  of  the  river, 
embracing  a  2  days'  nm.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  three- 
judge  court  was  shocked  at  the  thought. 

But  I  am  reminded  by  high  authority  that  the  high  lift  at 
Gilbertsville  might  frequently  require  as  much  time  as  all 
four  of  the  low  dams  combined.  It,  of  course,  takes  longer 
time  to  raise  or  lower  the  water  in  the  high  locks.  Then,  the 
navigator  in  high  lifts  always  uses  extra  precautions  to  avoid 
accidents  or  mishaps. 

In  this  connection  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  have  been  the  world's  greatest  maritime  people  for 
many  centuries.  In  constructing  the  new  Welland  Canal, 
they  divided  the  327-foot  fall  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario 
into  seven  separate  lifts,  all  within  a  very  short  distance. 
They  are  navigating  the  canal  very  successfully.  In  our  treaty 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  we  are  proposing  to  pay  to  them 
a  very  large  stun  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  using  these  same 
locks,  and  have  made  no  demand  to  have  them  reduced  in 
number  in  order  to  save  time,  or  appease  the  WTath  of  the 
three-judge  court  at  Chattanooga. 

Another  argument  assigned  for  the  Gilbertsville  Dam  is 
that  it  will  afford  a  much  larger  lake,  over  which  boats  can 
take  a  more  direct  course  and  avoid  the  meanderings  of  the 
•  natural  stream.  W^hen  confronted  with  the  proposition  that 
such  a  lake  might  be  hazardous  to  barge  craft,  they  tell  us 
that  it  is  really  a  narrow  lake  except  at  two  or  three  points 
where  tributaries  enter  into  it.  That  being  the  case,  boats 
could  not  expect  to  gain  much  time  by  supposed  direct  short 
cuts  over  the  submerged  terrain,  and  their  argimient  on  that 
point  falls  of  its  o^ti  weight. 


We  have  spent  many  millions  in  recent  years  to  secure 
uniformity  in  inland  waterway  transportation  conditions. 
We  are  about  to  bring  that  program  to  a  successful  culmi- 
nation. We  now  have  several  thousand  miles  of  connecting 
channels  on  which  loaded  barges  can  be  towed  without  a 
shift  of  cargo.  Why  should  we  disrupt  this  program  by  throw- 
ing a  monkey  wrench  in  the  machinery?  The  railroads  have 
long  since  discovered  that  connecting  lines  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  if  one  has  a  standard  gage  and  the  other  a 
narrow-gage  track. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  feature  of  the  Gilbertsville 
proposal  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  T.  V.  A.  to  seek 
to  have  Congress  extend  the  dams  on  across  the  Cumberland 
at  its  mouth,  and  continuing  across  the  Ohio  at  Dog  Island. 
All  this  is  show^n  on  pages  68  to  72  of  the  booklet  issued 
by  the  T.  V.  A.  in  March  1936  entitled  "The  Unified  De- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  River  System." 

On  page  71  of  this  booklet  the  project  is  denominated 
"The  Gilbertsville-Dog  Island  Project."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  T.  V.  A.  would  have  to  secure  further  authority  from 
Congress  before  constructing  the  Dog  Island  Dam.  they 
decided  that  the  logical  course  would  be  to  construct  the 
Gilbertsville  Dam  first,  as  they  had  undisputed  authority  for 
that  part  of  the  program  under  existing  law. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  in  an  article 
in  the  Engineering  News-Record  of  August  12.  1936.  reviews 
the  investigations  made  by  the  T.  V.  A.  for  a  dam  across 
the  Ohio  in  the  vicinity  of  Paducah.   He  then  says: 

But  investigation  indicated  that  the  most  feasible  ovcr-aU  project 
would  Include  two  dams,  cne  across  the  Tcnnefsce  at  Gilbertsville 
and  another  across  the  Ohio  at  the  IDog  Island  site,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  but  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland. 

Commenting  upon  this  subject  in  the  Engineering  News- 
Record  cf  April  7.  1938,  Mr.  Bock.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  on  page  497,  says: 

The  flood  plain  along  the  lower  Tennessee  River  Is  comparatively 
wide,  end  subsurface  conditions  are  complicated  by  ancient  river 
channels  in  the  underlying  rock,  so  that  feasible  dam  sites  are  not 
readily  available.  All  of  the  sites  investigated  present  dlfflcultles  of 
design  and  construction.  Conditions  at  Gilbertsville  proved  to  be 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  those  encountered  at  the  other 
Bites.  Further,  the  location  of  the  Gilbertsville  site  with  respect 
to  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers  and  possible  future  projects 
that  may  be  developed  on  those  rivers  has  been  the  largest  single 
factor  in  the  location  of  the  dam. 

Here  Mr.  Bock  tells  us  that  the  "largest  single  factor"  In 
determining  the  location  of  the  Gilbertsville  Etem  with  its  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and 
possible  future  projects  that  may  be  developed  on  these 
rivers.  The  T.  V.  A.  booklet  on  page  69  gives  a  map  of  the 
proposed  lake  that  would  be  formed  in  all  the  rivers  involved. 
On  page  68  it  says: 

It  would  create  long  stretches  of  clear  channel  so  that  no  lockage 
would  be  necessary  for  about  175  miles  upstream  on  the  Ohio  River. 
for  184  on  the  Tennessee  River,  for  150  miles  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  for  about  50  miles  on  the  Wabash  River,  a  total  distance 
of  slightly  over  550  miles. 

The  cost  of  this  entire  program  would  doubtless  exceed  a 
half  billion  dollars,  as  the  Dog  Island  Dam  alone,  with  ita 
attendant  damages,  is  estimated  at  $392,000,000.  The  farm 
lands  to  be  submerged  on  the  entire  project  will  exceed 
1.000.000  acres.  But,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
some  seven  or  eight  lockages  on  550  miles  of  channel,  and 
upon  that  ground  the  T.  V.  A.  attorney  would  doubtless  seek 
to  have  it  approved  by  the  three- judge  court. 

The  scale  in  connection  with  the  map  shows  that  the 
large  lake  that  would  be  formed  on  the  Ohio  would  be 
approximately  20  miles  wide  for  a  great  distance.  The  Army 
engineers  have  already  stated  that  this  reservoir  would  re- 
quire extensive  changes  in  the  transportation  system  of  the 
area.  It  would  cut  the  Ohio  River  transportation  into  three 
sections — one  for  barges  on  the  river  below  this  lake,  cne  for 
the  same  type  above  the  lake,  then  one  for  a  new  type  of 
boat  of  some  kind  to  be  hereafter  worked  out.  to  navigate 
this  central  section.  It  would  be  somewhat  like  a  standard- 
gage  railroad  at  both  ends,  with  a  175-mile  narrow-gage 
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section  in  the  middle.  The  whole  scheme  is  represented  as 
being  a  navigation  project.  Doubtless  a  sage  might  exclaim, 
"Oh  navigation,  the  sins  that  are  being  committed  in  thy 
name." 

Knowing  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  the  T.  V.  A., 
has  made  thorough  studies  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Dog 
Island,  as  well  as  at  other  points  on  the  Ohio,  I  applied  for 
information.  I  was  advised  that  the  project  provides  for  a 
high  dam  across  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers  at  Dog 
Island,  near  Smlthland,  Ky.,  with  an  auxiliary  dam  across 
the  Cache  River  divide,  near  New  Columbia,  ni.  The  esti- 
mated cofitiwas  as  follows: 

Construction  ctf  dam  and  locks •82.000.000 

Power  plant  (300.000  kilowatt  Installation) 25.000,000 

Flowage.-*-.; 285,  000,  000 

Total  estimated  oort 392.000,000 

The  result  of  the  surveys  shows  that  at  normal  pool  level — 
elevation  358 — the  reservoir  would  overflow  about  468,000 
acres  of  land,  and  at  maximum  pool  level — elevation  375 — a 
total  of  about  921,000  acres,  situated  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  About  650,000  acres  of  this  land  is  in 
cultivation,  and  quite  valuable.  The  cost  of  the  farm  lands 
is  estimated  at  $115,600,000. 

Sixty-four  towns  would  be  affected,  33  of  which,  with  total 
population  of  27.000,  would  be  abandoned  or  relocated. 
Tliirteen  additional  towns  would  be  partially  submerged,  and 
18  others  would  require  protective  measures  and  sewer  ad- 
justments. The  total  population  of  the  area  to  be  sub- 
merged Is  about  200,000.  The  cost  of  urban  property  affected 
is  estimated  at  $24,700,000. 

The  proposition  involves  the  abandonment  of  275  miles  of 
State  and  Federal  highways;  relocation  of  159  miles  of  other 
roads,  and  the  raising  and  protection  of  27  additional  miles 
of  highway.  It  also  involves  the  abandonment  of  194  miles 
of  railroad,  relocation  of  81  miles,  and  the  raising  of  49  addi- 
tional miles.  The  cost  of  highway  and  railway  abandon- 
ments, including  bridges,  is  estimated  at  $14,482,000  and 
$22,085,000,  respectively. 

Natural  resources  affected  would  include  numerous  coal 
mines  in  the  Harrisburg,  HI.,  and  Tradewater,  Ky.,  fields,  esti- 
mated at  4.800.000.000  tons.  Fluorspar  deposits  totaled  about 
12,000.000  tons. 

A  map  showing  the  over-all  proposal  is  In  the  Engineering 
News-Record  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bock's  article.  It  shows 
the  location  of  the  Oilbertsville  Dam,  together  with  the  Dog 
Island  Dam  extending  across  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  Dog  Island,  then  angling  down  across  the  south 
channel,  and  continuing  across  the  Cumberland.  A  canal 
is  shown,  connecting  the  Cimiberland  with  the  Tennessee 
above  Oilbertsville.  This  will  place  the  Tennessee,  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Ohio  with  their  tributaries,  in  one  continu- 
ous lake  extending  into  four  States. 

The  effect  upon  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
Is  stated  on  page  77.  of  the  record  data,  as  follows: 

The  navigation  benefits  accruing  to  the  Ohio  River  would  con- 
sist mainly  In  the  elimination  of  the  present  cost  of  operating 
"~«nd  maintaining  locks  and  dams  Noe.  46  to  51.  Inclusive.  (These 
navigntlon  works  are  serving  present  commerce  in  a  satisfacuiry 
manner.)  Navigation  benefits  on  the  Cumberland  River  could 
better  be  achieved,  considering  the  present  type  of  river  craft, 
bj  modemlBlng  existing  navigation  faculties. 

On  page  78  is  the  f\u-ther  statement: 

The  wide  expanse  of  the  retervoir  would  require  extensive 
changes  in  the  present  transportation  system  of  the  area. 

So  far  as  navigation  on  the  Ohio  is  concerned.  I  will  say  It 
is  now  functioning  in  a  manner  that  is  nearly  ideal.  If  any 
changes  or  improvements  should  become  necessary,  the 
Army  engineers  can  propose  them  to  Congress  for  its  atten- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  a  misfortune  to  have  a  divided 
authority,  placing  different  types  of  structures  in  the  river, 
especially  tirpes  that  will  not  be  consistent  with  each  other. 
Ttie  Dog  Island  Dam  would  certainly  be  antagonistic  to  safe 
navigation. 

As  soon  as  Gilbertsrllle  dam  is  an  assured  fact.  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  T.  V.  A. 


to  the  Cumberland,  and  neafrby  section  of  the  Ohio,  in 
order  to  complete  the  designited  "Gilbertsville-Dog  Island 
project."  as  described  in  the  T.  V.  A.  booklet  entitled,  "The 
Unified  Development  of  the  Tennessee  River  System."  That 
last  word,  "system"  has  a  significant  meaning. 

Oilbertsville  is  now  heraldel  as  a  great  flood-protection 
project.  The  Tennessee  has  already  had  about  $200,000,000 
expended  upon  it,  very  largely  for  that  purpose,  according  to 
those  In  charge.  We  have  xaany  other  rivers  where  the 
flood  menace  is  much  greater  than  on  the  Tennessee,  that 
have  not  been  so  fortunately  taken  care  of.  Upon  those 
rivers  the  Budget  is  cutting  lie  appropriations  to  a  min- 
imiun.  even  after  they  have  been  authorized  by  Congress 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Army  engineers  and  the  able 
Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Flood  Control  in 
the  Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-sixth  Congresses.  We  never  heard 
the  Tennessee  mentioned  aa  making  any  material  con- 
tribution to  the  flood  damase  on  the  Mississippi.  High 
waters,  if  any.  from  the  Tennissee  usually  reached  the  Gulf 
far  In  advance  of  the  damaging  floods  from  the  upper  Ohio. 

When  the  Tennessee  was  under  consideration  by  Colonel 
Watkins,  Gen.  T.  H.  Jacksoni  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  wrote  favoring  the  low  dams  recom- 
mended in  Document  328.  I 
on  the  Tennessee  would  have 
sissippi  floods.    He  said: 


No  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fl^od 
Mississippi  would  result  from  thd 
some  reduction  In  the  cost  of  dredging 
Benefits  to  the  lower  Mississippi 
Immaterial.     Tlie  estimated  damage 
Basin  Is  comparatively  small.     (Dqc 


e  considered  that  any  works 
but  little  effect  on  the  Mis- 


control  or  navigation  of  the 

works  proposed,  except  possibly 

and  channel  maintenance. 

may  be  considered  as  practically 

from  fioods  In  the  Tennessee 

328,  pp.  101-102.) 


Payments  to  State  and  'territorial  Homes  for  the 

Care  of  '  f^eterans 


EXTENSION  « 

of 


)F  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W 

OF  MASSA  :HUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    lEPRESENTATIVES 


McCORMACK 

ETTS 


Monday,  February  27,  1939 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  siieaker,  recently  I 

a  bill,  H.  R.  4042,  now  pendi 

Committee,  to  increase  the 

Territorial  homes  maintained 

rate  of  $365. 
My  colleague,  the  gentle 

E.  Ranion.  introduced  a  measi 


introduced 

g  before  the  Military  Affairs 

.ual  payments  to  State  and 

or  the  care  of  veterans  to  the 


from  Mississippi,  Hon.  John 
of  similar  character,  iden- 


tified as  H.  R.  2287,  imder  dale  of  January  11,  1939. 


My  purpose  in  introducing 
only  to  endorse  the  principh 
to  iiave  before  the  proper  co^ 
which  I  believe  should  be 
ference  between  the  Rankin 
merely  a  difference  in  the  rai 


bill  of  this  nature  was  not 

of  the  Rankin  bill  but  also 

littee  a  substitute  proposal 

ven  consideration.    The  dif- 

and  the  McCormack  bill  is 

which  the  Federal  (govern- 


ment should  allow  these  State  homes.  Mr.  Rankin's  bill 
favors  the  payment  of  approximately  67  cents  per  diem 
for  each  veteran  maintained,  Iwhereas  my  bill  would  direct 
the  pajrment  of  $1  per  diem.  J 

It  will  be  understood  that  t^e  purpose  of  both  bills  refers 
to  domiciliation  only  of  those  veterans  who  are  unemploy- 
able by  reason  of  chronic  or  tocurable  disease  or  disability. 
If  a  veteran  admitted  to  a  State  soldiers'  home  does  not 
have  such  disablement,  Pederil  aid,  under  the  provision  of 
these  bills  will  not  be  authorited.  That  is  to  say.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  n^t  reimburse  the  State  con- 
cerned for  the  care  and  maintsenance  of  a  veteran  who  does 
not  come  within  the  terms  described. 

For  the  information  of  the  j  House,  I  am  listing  herewith 
those  States  which  maintain  homes  for  the  care  of  disabled 
veterans.    It  will  be  noted  thjat  the  State  of  New  York  is 
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Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Grand 


not  included  in  this  list.  In  explanation  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  State  soldiers'  home  at  Bath,  N.  Y„  was 
deeded  to  the  Federal  Government  in  1929  and  is  now  oper- 
ated as  one  of  the  national  homes.  Incidentally,  this  former 
State  soldiers'  home,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  a  new  400-bed  hospital.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  well  provided  for  with 
the  splendid  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  at  Batavia, 
Canandaigua,  Bath,  Sunmount.  Beacon,  Bronx,  and  North- 
port.  In  another  bill  which  I  introduced  recently  I  asked 
for  authorization  for  a  hospital  at  Boston,  and  on  a  future 
occasion  I  will  discuss  the  merits  of  that  bill. 

STATES    MAINTAINING    SOLDITHS'    HOMZS 

California:  Veterans'  Home  of  California,  Napa  Coimty. 

Colorado  (women  admitted) :  Colorado  State  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  Home  Lake. 

Connecticut:  Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers,  Noroton  Heights. 

Idaho:  Idaho  Soldiers'  Home.  Boise. 

Illinois  (women  admitted)  :  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  Home, 
Qulncy. 

Indiana  (women  admitted) :  Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home, 
Lafayette. 

Iowa   (women  admitted)  :  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home.  Marshalltcwn. 

Kansas  (women  admitted)  :   Kansas  Soldiers'  Home.  Fort  Dodge. 

Mas=achus2tts :  Massachusetts  Soldiers'  Home,  Chelsea. 

Michigan  (women  admitted) :  Michigan's  Soldiers'  Home,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Minnesota  (women  admitted) :  Minnesota  Soldiers'  Home,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Missouri  (women  admitted)  :  State  Federal  Soldiers'  Home  of 
Missouri.  St.  James. 

Montana  (women  admitted) :  Montana  Soldiers'  Home,  Columbia 
Falls. 

Nebraska  (women  admitted) 
Island. 

New  Hampshire:   New  Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home,  Tllton. 

New  Jersey  (women  admitted)  :  New  Jersey  Home  for  Disabled 
Soldiers,  Menlo  Park;  New  Jersey  Memorial  Home  for  Disabled 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  and  their  wives  and  widows.  Vlneland. 

North  Dakota  (women  admitted)  :  North  Dakota  Soldiers'  Home. 
Lisbon. 

Ohio:  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home.  Erie  Covmty. 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Erie. 

Rhode  Island:   Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home.  Bristol. 

South  Dakota  (women  admitted) :  South  Dakota  State  Soldiers' 
Home.  Hot  Springs. 

Vermont:   Vermont   Soldiers'   Home,   Bennington. 

Washington  (women  admitted)  :  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Ortlng; 
Washington  Veterans'  Home.  Retell. 

Wisconsin  (women  admitted) :  Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home,  Wau- 
paca. 

Wyoming  (women  admitted) :  Wyoming  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home,  Buffalo. 

Recently  General  Hines.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, testified  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
on  page  652  of  the  hearings  on  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  1940,  he  testified  as  follows: 

The  next  item  "2200 — grants  to  States  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions," Involves  an  estimate  of  $770,760  for  1940. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  27,  1888.  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.  title  24.  sec.  134),  reimbursement  is  authorized  to  the 
various  States  at  the  rate  of  $120  per  person  annually  for  the 
veterans  cared  for  in  State  soldiers'  homos  when  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  domicUlary  care. 
During  the  &scal  year  1933  an  average  of  6.018  eligible  veterans 
were  cared  for  In  State  homes  Involving  a  total  reimbursement  of 
$772,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
'  Congress,  and  veterans'  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  the 
eligibility  for  domiciliary  care  was  greatly  restricted  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  number  of  veterans  in  State  homes  was  reduced  to 
an  average  of  4,357  during  the  fiscal  year  1934  and  to  4.160  during 
1935.  The  IlberaJlzing  provisions  of  Public,  No.  141.  S?venty-fourth 
Congress,  and  Public,  No.  312.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  restored  to 
elljrlbillty  a  considerable  number  of  these  veterans.  Since  the 
passage  of  these  acts  there  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the 
nvimber  of  Veterans'  Administration  beneficiaries  being  cared  for 
In  State  homes. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937.  and  1938,  the  number  of 
veterans  cared  for  in  the  State  soldiers'  homes  increased  to  an 
avera3:e  of  4.733.  4,932,  and  5,694.  respectively.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  an  average  of  6.218  and  6,423  will  obtain  In  1939 
and  1940,  Involving  eetlmated  obligations  at  the  statutory  rate  of 
reimbursement  in  the  amount  of  $746,160  for  1939.  and  8770.760 
for  1940.  The  latter  amount  represents  an  increase  of  $24,600  over 
the  expected  obUgatlons  for  1939. 

In  a  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  may  be  considered  as 
closing  an  epoch  of  local  and  sectional  feeling,  which  has 
been  manifested  from  time  to  time  since  the  original  measure 
was  passed  in  1888.    It  was  realized  years  ago  that  $120  was 


an  insufficient  amount  to  adequately  assist  the  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  State  homes.  Effort  after  effort  was  made 
to  increase  such  amount.  These  efforts  were  unavailing  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  then  existing  in  the  minds  of  some 
Members  that  if  Federal  funds  were  to  be  provided  for  State 
institutions  that  the  homes  provided  for  Confederate  vet- 
erans likewise  should  be  given  similar  aid.  The  results  al- 
ways were  the  same — no  legislation.  The  situation  has  now 
changed.  The  survivors  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
of  the  World  War  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion in  these  homes.  I  can  see  no  reason,  in  the  cases  of 
those  homes  which  were  originally  built  for  Confederate 
veterans  and  are  utilized  in  part  for  the  maintenance  of 
Spanish  and  World  War  veterans,  why  this  bill  should  not 
be  beneficial  in  the  same  degree  as  it  is  for  the  homes  in  the 
States  heretofore  mentioned. 

It  is  more  than  a  gesture  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  RankimI  that  I  pay  defer- 
ence on  this  occasion.  His  act  in  introducing  H.  R.  2287 
effectively  closes  a  matter  of  unfinished  business  which  has 
plagued  the  Congress  for  many  yesu-s.  The  ranks  of  the 
valiant  Blue  and  Gray  are  very  few  but  the  ranks  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  veteran,  and  particularly  the  World 
War  veteran,  are  numerous. 

General  Hines  stated  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  shown  in  his  testimony,  previously  quoted,  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1933  an  average  of  6.018  eligible  vet- 
erans were  cared  for  in  these  State  institutions,  involving  a 
total  reimbursement  of  $722,000. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  show  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  vet- 
eran in  domiciliary  barracks  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  figures  available  to  me  are  for  the  month  of  July  1938. 
During  that  month  of  each  year.  I  am  informed,  the  veteran 
lead  in  these  facilities  reached  its  lowest  ebb;  likewise  it  is 
the  month  of  the  year  when  local  produce  is  most  readily 
available  to  these  various  facilities,  thereby  curtailing  main- 
tenance costs.  Hence  the  month  selected  is  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison. 

Veterans'  Administration  Facilities,  domiciliary  section,  month  of 

July  1938 


Togus,  Maino 

BBth.N.  Y 

KocouKhun,  V's 

MountHin  Home,  Tenn 

l>8yton.  Ohio 

Wad.swortlJ,  Kans 

Hot  Sprinpy,  8.  Dak 

Los  AncTples.  Call/ 

Biloxi.  MLss 

Day  Pines.  Fla 

Wood,  Wis 

Boise,  Idaho . 

Total 


Number  of  beds 


Capac- 
ity 


1.157 

i.ao2 

1,.161 

1.5S0 

2,339 

l,3Rfl 

4H4 

3,U43 

793 

440 

1.091 

38 


16.627 


Used 


sno 

K0S 
1.334 
1.634 

i.tno 

I.2C1 
372 

3.132 
6S2 
346 

i.wa 

97 


14.022 


A  nalysls  of  per  d  lem 


Sala- 
ries 


90.51 
.47 
.43 
.39 
.51 
.55 
.80 
.38 
.48 
.65 
.46 
.73 


.47 


Mate- 
rial 
and 
sup- 
plies 


44 

.4t< 
.37 
.37 
.44 

.30 
.47 
.40 
.38 
.43 
.38 
.00 


.40 


Coo- 
tract 


let 


10.12 
.05 
.11 
.09 
.03 
.10 
.OS 
.07 
.09 
.11 
.08 
.89 


.08 


Leas 
credite 


90.03 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.03 


.04 


.03 


Total 


$1.04 

.M 

.89 

.82 

.04 

LOl 

1.33 

.83 

.93 

Ll« 

.M 

Ln 


.93 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  Veterans'  Administration,  during 
the  month  under  discussion,  had  but  2. GOO  beds  vacant  scat- 
tered throughout  the  cotmtry.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  room  in  our  Federal  homes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  veterans  maintained  in  State  homes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  clearly  shows  that  the  States  are  rendering 
a  very  definite  service  in  sharing  responsibility  with  the 
Federal  Government,  otherwise  much  additional  construc- 
tion would  be  required.  ; 

Let  us  see  just  how  much  this  means  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  General  Hines'  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  stated  that  the  various  States 
were  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  ony  $772,000  for  the  care 
of  6,000  veterans.  Using  the  cost  analysis  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  main- 
tenance alone,  exclusive  of  any  hospital  care  which  these 
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veterans  may  require,  were  they  hosi^talized  in  Federal 
homes,  we  would  have  had  to  aiY^ropriate  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000  as  compared  with  $722,000. 

I  am  informed  of  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  the  home 
and  hospital  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 


;ORD 


chusetts.  I  am  appending  herewith  a  table  furnished  me 
by  Hon.  Lawrence  P.  Quigley,  the  commandant  of  that  home, 
showing  the  costs  over  the  last  50  years,  broken  down  in  a 
manner  which  will  evidence  very  well  t±ie  Increasing  costs 


to  our  State. 
Meiasaehusetts  Soldiers'  Home — Analysis  of  operating  expense  per  diem* 


Ymt 


W88 , 

UtW 

IWg 

MIS 

1038 

1838. 


ToUl 
cared 

for 


3M 
TOO 

TM 

7M 

M7 

2.810 


DaOy 
present 


128 
S4« 
437 
42S 
3&5 
496 


Peracnal  services 
(wages) 


Amount 


$8,719 
17.790 
44.S36 
e0.412 
101.013 
ISlii^S 


Per  diem 


$0,143 
.141 
.279 
.389 
.780 
1.021 


rood 


Amoant 


$8.S05 
19.111 
37.  .W2 
68,195 
77. 979 
92,719 


Per  diem 


$0,182 
.151 
.230 
.375 
.602 
.512 


Medical  and  general 
care 


Amount 


$1,111 
1.714 
fi,0I5 
2,791 
9.739 

28.062 


Per  diem 


$0,024 
.013 
.032 
.018 
.075 
.158 


A]  Qount 


>  Tbes*  costs  inctude  hospital  and  domiciUary  activities. 

The  foregoing  table  Is  particularly  illuminating  and  carries 
conviction  to  my  argument  that  the  rate  allowed  State  homes 
should  be  in  approxixnate  relationship  to  the  maintenance 
cost.  It  Will  be  noted  that  in  1888  when  the  original  legis- 
lation was  passed  on  this  subject  that  the  per  diem  cost  was 
$0,509.  This,  compared  with  the  $0.33  Va  then  granted,  would 
evidence  the  disposition  of  Congress  at  that  time  to  share 
equitably  and  liberally  in  the  expenses  of  operation.  No 
legislation,  of  course,  having  been  passed  since  1888,  we  find 
that^the  per  diem  cost  in  1938  amoimted  to  $2.03,  including. 
of  course,  expenditure;;  of  hospitalization  in  the  State  home. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  a  hypothetical  case.  Let  us 
assume  that  Pvt.  John  Jones  is  today  at  the  Massachusetts 
Soldiers'  Home.  At  that  place  he  is  being  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  slightly  over  $2.  Of  this  amount  85  percent  is 
being  borne  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Now, 
for  appropriate  reasons,  he  applies  for  and  is  accepted  as  a 
member  in  the  National  Home  at  Togus,  Maine.  Upon  ar- 
rival there,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  jumps  from 
$0.33  Va  to  $1.04  per  diem,  an  increase  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  300  percent.  Now,  let  us  assume  that  after  2  weeks* 
domiciliation  at  Togus,  this  veteran  becomes  ill  and  is  in 
need  of  hospital  care — a  very  possible  contingency.  His  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government  now  jumps  from  $1.04  per 
diem  to  $4.31  per  diem,  using  the  July  figures  which  were 
previously  quoted.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  while  this  vet- 
eran has  been  maintained  at  Chelsea,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  indeed  a  beneficiary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  "Ilie  ratio  of  comparative  expense  to  our 
27  State  homes  is  well  evidenced  by  this  illustration. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  an  abstract  of  the 
analysis  of  operating  expense  per  diem  for  those  hospitals 
which  are  attached  to  the  soldiers'  homes  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  table: 

Analysis  of  operating  expense  per  diem.  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  hospital  section,  month,  of  July  1938 


Number  of 

3 

«i* 

"^^■^ 

beds 

M 

T3 

s 

> 

3 

K 

- 

^» 

I 

1 
• 

1 

08 

*) 

■3 

3 

o 

P 

£3 

Pi 

CO 

«& 

» 

u 

O 

H 

TocDS,  Maine 

294 

191 

i,VM 

$4.03 

$1.09 

$aoi 

$ao9 

$0.91 

$4  31 

B«Ui.  N  Y ,,.. 

403 
61A 

333 

«7 

10.283 
U083 

2.90 
171 

LOS 
.75 

.48 
.45 

3  45 

Kaoootbtan.  Va. 

.01 

.08 

3.10 

Mountain  Homo, 

Two 

556 

1,030 
734 

473 
914 

seo 

KM8 
28.344 

17.385 

157 
146 
152 

.90 
.71 

.85 

(.10) 
(.08) 
.10 

.50 
.46 
.56 

187 

Dayton,  Ohio 

18» 

WaAiworth.  Kans 

191 

U<'t  Sprinps.  S.  I)ak-.. 

18« 

KM 

3.226 

4.  84 

1.04 

.20 

1.28 

4.80 

Los  Aneeies,  CaliL.... 
BUoxi,  Nliss 

1.730 

1,644 

50,966 

145 

.67 

.11 

.M 

170 

207 

193 

^9S3 

186 

.80 

.01 

.36 

.52 

3.41 

Bay  Pines.  FJa 

195 

19S 

6,053 

135 

.93 

.01 

.22 

.57 

3.94 

Wood.  Wis 

1.178 

9S2 

2B.&17 

164 

.71 

(.08) 

.46 

186 

Boise,  Idmbo 

227 

144 

*.m 

4.67 

.98 

.06 

.08 

.76 

5.03 

In  seeking  this  new  legislation  Congress  must  have  in 
mind  that  we  are  legislating  only  icxc  domiciliation  of  vet- 


Miscellaneous 


$7,428 
22,373 
32,221 
53.583 
60,383 
62,355 


Per  diem 


$0,160 
.173 
.201 
.346 
.464 
.344 


Total 


Amount 


$23,763 
6a968 
119.354 
174. 981 
249.114 
368. 02S 


Per  diem 


$0,509 

.478 

.743 

1.118 

1.921 

1032 


erans.  The  original  constn  ction  of  the  word  "domiciliation" 
largely  means  that  the  veteftin  is  furnished  food  and  shelter 

care  in  an  infirmary.  That  is 
hardly  an  up-to-date  app^ation  of  that  which  actually 
occurs  in  these  various  Stae  homes.  These  home  hospitals 
are  State  Institutions  and  as  such  cwne  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  hospital  regu^tions.  and  treatment  must  con- 
form to  State  government  sljandards.  For  example,  the  State 
hospital  at  Chelsea  has  a  grade  A  rating  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  Is  pnly  natural  then  to  understand 
that  as  our  veterans  are  hosi)italized  by  the  State  that  there  is 
a  corresponding  increase  in  [cost  in  these  State  homes,  just  as 
It  occurs  in  a  Federal  home  The  ratio  of  Increased  expense, 
however,  is  not  apparently  as  great  In  the  State  facilities, 
which  is  to  their  credit. 

As  an  illustration  in  my  o'  vn  State,  I  find  that  the  statistics 
of  the  Massachusetts  Soldi  ;rs'  Home  at  Chelsea  show  that 
during  the  last  calendar  y^  there  were  656  operations,  of 
which  553  were  major  opefiations;  further,  that  there  were 
2,700  discharges  during  thit  year,  evidencing  very  possibly 
the  fact  that  these  homes  sljould  be.  In  fact,  more  adequately 
described  as  general  medical  hospitals  with  convalescent  bar- 
racks attached,  rather  than  our  old  conception — ^homes  with 
attached  infirmary.  ] 

All  of  these  consideration^,  I  think,  tend  to  prove  that  the 
States  involved  are  entitleq  to  additional  consideration,  as- 
sistance, or  relief  from  the  Federal  Government.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  not  more  equita- 
bly demonstrate  its  responkibility.  Of  course,  our  present 
appropriations  are  based  upon  legislation  passed  50  years  ago. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  amount  allowed  them,  based 
upon  the  cost  experience  of  the  homes  at  that  time,  was  not 
only  adequate  but  was  liberal.  Today  we  know  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  overwhelmingly  demonstrated,  I  believe, 
that  these  State  homes  havt  assumed  a  great  burden  and  are 
successfully  and  most  adei  uately  accomplishing  a  purpose 
which  the  Constitution  defli  itely  placed  as  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  want  any  word!  of  mine  to  be  construed  that  I 
believe  that  the  Veterans'  A  Imlnistration  has  been  at  fault  in 
this  matter.  Neither  do  I  ^  ish  to  indicate  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  un  economical  In  operating  its  facili- 
ties. The  contrary  we  aU  1  :now  to  be  true,  but  in  using  its 
cost  experience  as  a  yardst  ck,  I  merely  accentuate  the  dis- 
parity existing  between  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  purely  Federal  facilities  as  compared  with  the  appropria- 
tions granted  to  the  State-o  perated  facilities. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  General  Hines  will  appreciate  the 
justice  of  the  measure  whiih  I  have  introduced.  I  am  also 
sure  that  he  appreciates  an(l  values  the  excellent  character  of 
service  rendered  by  the  various  State  homes.  I  can  speak  of 
the  Chelsea  State  home  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  Is  no  Institution  anywhere  that  enjoys  a  better 
reputation.  The  veterans  Who  have  had  to  use  the  facilities 
of  this  home  speak  eloqueitly  of  the  care  and  treatment 
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rendered.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  other  State  homes  enjoy 
a  similar  reputation. 

It  is  true  that  If  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced  is  enacted 
into  law  that  it  will  increase  the  Item  now  in  the  Budget,  and 
the  amount  of  appropriations,  from  $772,000  to  approxi- 
mately $2,300,000.  In  thece  days  when  we  are  rendering 
manifold  assistance  to  the  States  in  matters  which  are  not 
under  normal  conditions  direct  responsibilities  of  the  Central 
Government,  we  should  not  and  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  care  of  the  veteran  is  our  primary  responsibility, 
in  which  the  State  acts  only  in  a  cooperative  manner. 

It  is  50  years  since  the  existing  law  was  passed.  Since  that 
time  expenses  of  all  kinds  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  State  homes,  as  well  as  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans, 
have  increased,  but  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  increased.  It  is  time  that  this  long-delayed 
matter  should  be  considered  and  acted  up)on  favorably.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It 
simply  brings  down  to  the  present  day  the  considerations 
with  reference  to  Federal  contribution  to  the  expense  of  State 
homes  that  v.'as  contemplated  and  given  by  the  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1888.  The  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  will  simply  give  to  the  several  States  the  equitable  con- 
siderations that  should  have  been  given  to  them  years  ago. 


The  T.  V.  A.  and  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27,  1939 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  control  of  flood  waters 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  absolutely  vital  to  control  of  floods 
in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Gilbertsville  Dam 
is  the  most  important  link  in  the  whole  T.  V.  A.  system  and 
Army  engineers  rely  upon  its  construction  in  their  revised 
plans  for  control  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  understand  the  vital  part  Gilbertsville  Dam  will  play  in 
bringing  security  to  the  vast  Mississippi  Vallay  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  efforts  which  have  heretofore  been  made  to 
control  its  floods. 

The  menace  of  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been 
constant  throughout  recorded  history.  Equally  constant  have 
been  the  efforts  of  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  through- 
out the  years  to  cinb  this  ever-present  threat  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  v.'hat  is  conceded  to  be  the  richest  river  valley  in 
the  world.  Before  the  War  between  the  States  levees  were 
raised  along  the  banks.  Later  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  took  up  the  task  and  raised  the  levees 
higher.  Miles  and  miles  of  levees  have  risen  foot  by  foot,  and 
as  the  levee  system  developed,  the  Army  engineers  gained 
fuller  understanding  of  their  task.  Their  techniques  improved 
accordingly. 

Yet  the  floods  came  down.  The  disasters  of  1897,  1912, 
1913,  and  1922  were  added  to  the  record.  In  1927  about  20,000 
square  miles — ^two-thirds  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley — 
were  submerged,  pro%ing  conclusively  that  levees  were  not  the 
complete  answer.  The  Army  engineers  planned  again.  Flood- 
ways  were  established.  But  these,  too,  do  not  complete  the 
pattern  of  control. 

The  degree  of  protection  now  existing  for  the  so-called 
protected  area  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  is  still  unsatis- 
factory. All  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  the  margin  of 
safety  against  complete  disaster  during  the  most  extreme 
floods  is  very  slight.  During  the  1937  flood,  the  largest  on 
record  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  thousands  of  men  were 
kept  at  work  for  weeks  building  temporary  barriers  and  mud 
boxes  from  lumber  and  dirt  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  seri- 
ously menaced  levee.  Thousands  of  people  were  evacuated 
from  such  danger  areas  because  of  the  fear  that  the  levee 
system  was  going  to  break  and  inundate  the  region.  Tre- 
mendous amoimts  were  spent  for  the  relief  of  fugitives  and  in 


the  maintenance  of  levees  and  In  their  temporary  strength- 
ening. 

Various  Army  reports  have  contained  the  statement  that 
the  present  levee  system  Is  not  liigh  enough  to  produce  a  sat- 
isfactory degree  of  safety.  The  residents  of  the  valley  desire 
and  need  a  greater  degree  of  assurance  of  safety.  It  is  com- 
monly stated  that  the  levee  system  should  be  perhaps  2  feet 
higher  to  have  a  safe  freeboard  in  the  biggest  floods. 

But  physical  difficulties  militate  against  making  the  levees 
higher.  In  many  places  the  soil  can  scarcely  support  the 
weight  of  the  existing  levees.  During  flood  stages  the  water 
level  in  the  river  is  from  15  to  20  or  more  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  land,  and  at  many  points  water  seeps 
through  the  ground  under  the  levees  and  appears  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cover  adjacent  fields.  The  saturated  levees 
sometimes  slump  and  fail  without  being  overtopped.  At 
Cairo,  for  example,  during  the  last  flood  there  was  consider- 
able danger  not  only  from  overtopping  of  the  flood  walls  but 
from  seepage  and  sand  bolls  witiiin  the  town  caused  by  the 
tremendous  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  outside. 

These  are  very  practical  restrictions.  Yet  the  Federal 
agencies  are  not  without  hope.  The  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
is  worth  fighting  for,  and  American  engineering  genius  has 
marshaled  its  forces  and  reached  a  solution  that  brings  Into 
play  every  known  method  of  control.  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  L. 
Schley,  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  outlined  that 
solution  in  his  address  before  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  In  St.  Louis,  Novem- 
ber 22.  1937.    He  said  in  part: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  a  possible  ultimate  plan  of 
development  as  seen  by  tbose  of  us  who  are  willing  co  let  our  vision 
expand.  The  soU  of  the  alluvial  vaUey  of  the  lower  Misslwlppl 
River  is  fertile  almost  beyond  Imagination.  It  wUl  support  a  popu- 
lation and  capitalization  many  times  greater  than  at  present. 
People  of  vision  can  see  in  the  future  a  valley  with  a  greatly  In- 
creased development,  with  every  acre  needed  for  agrlcxHture  (in- 
cluding the  present  backwater  swamps)  producing  its  maximum 
crop.  Tlicy  visualize  the  river  flowing  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the 
Gulf  in  a  fairly  direct  allnement,  but  sinuous  with  easy  curves. 
carrying  the  maximum  amount  of  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
stages;  the  banks  paved  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Gulf  with  our 
new  asphalt  pavements,  so  that  there  is  no  caving  of  soil  and  levees 
into  the  river;  at  Dog  Island.  GllbertsvUle.  Commerce.  Little  Rock, 
and  Denison  huge  multiple-use  reservoirs  with  surcharge  spaces 
for  floodwaters  grinding  out  continuous  power.  They  visualize  on 
the  tributaries  many  smaller  reservoirs  restraining  floodwaters. 
some  producing  electricity,  and  most  of  them  providing  recreation 
facilities  for  their  nelghljorhoods;  every  household  in  this  great 
valley  equipped  for,  and  supplied  with,  cheap  electricity  to  lighten 
the  drudgery  of  household  labor;  mills,  cotton  gins,  compresses, 
etc..  operated  by  electricity  and  innumerable  boats  traveling  up 
and  down  the  rivers  carrying  the  enormous  production  of  this  great 
valley  from  the  fertile  soil  of  which  its  teeming  millions  wlU  extract 
a  living  on  a  standard  far  higher  than  under  present  conditions. 
Who  can  say  that  this  picture  is  too  visionary? 

Who,  indeed,  can  say  that  this  picture  is  too  visionary?  No 
plan  is  visionary  when  the  goal  is  obviously  worth  while  and 
the  means  of  fulfillment  are  at  hand. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  from  the  outset  co- 
operated fully  with  the  Army  engineers,  for,  obviously,  control 
of  the  Tennessee  River  means  added  control  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Gilbertsville  project  as  planned  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  therefore,  has  dual  significance.  It  improves 
not  one  valley  but  two.  Not  only  is  it  the  biggest  link  in  the 
Authority's  system  of  development  to  bring  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Into  economic  contact  with  the  rest  of  inland  Amer- 
ica— it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  great  reservoirs 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  create  the  margin 
of  safety  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The  problem  of  whether  construction  should  or  should  not 
continue  on  Gilbertsville  Dam  rests,  therefore,  not  on  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  T.  V.  A.  program  alone  but  also  upon  whether 
the  Army  engineers'  plan  for  control  and  development  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Is  to  be  carried  out.  Gilbertsville  Dam  is 
essential  to  both. 

Just  how  essential  Gilbertsville  Dam  is  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  can  be  shown  both  in  feet  of  flood  reduction  and  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  property  protected. 

The  Gilbertsville  Dam  will  create  one  of  the  longest  rescr- 
\'Oirs  in  the  world — 184  miles  of  navigable  channeL    In  tn^Ji 
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^,^^  184-mll€-long  reservoir  there  will  be  approximately  4,600,000 
^^■^Bcice-feet  of  flood  storage.  Engineering  studies  indicate  that 
the^iibertsviJle  Reservoir  storage  will  reduce  flood  heights 
on  the  Mississippi  by  at  least  2  feet  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  by  at  least  1  foot  between  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red. 

In  May  and  June  1936  a  member  of  the  T.  V.  A.  engineering 
staff  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  value  to  the  lower  or  allu- 
vial valley  of  the  Mississippi  of  the  reduction  of  flood  heights 
by  2  feet.  The  2-foot  measure  of  reduction  was  chosen  be- 
cause this  would  increase  the  margin  of  freeboard  on  existing 
levees  to  3  feet  and  would  be  comparable  to  other  plans  for 
providing  the  same  protection. 

The  Authority's  representative  inspected  levees  and  levee 
districts,  floodways,  backwater  areas,  farm  lands,  highwajrs, 
railroads,  cities,  and  towns,  and  discussed  flood  conditions 
with  property  owners,  drainage  district  oflBcials,  engineers, 
local  and  State  officials,  representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  various 
interested  citizens.  It  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  this  kind  ever  made. 

The  benefits  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  from  reducing 
flood  heights  by  2  feet  were  reported  under  nine  different 
headings:  (1)  Cities.  (2)  railroads.  (3)  highways.  (4)  unpro- 
tected marginal  areas.  (5)  backwater  areas,  (6)  floodways, 
(7)  reduced  levee  maintenance,  (8)  reduced  seepage  damages, 
and  (9)  protected  agricultural  area. 

Por  the  first  three  groups  the  benefit  was  estimated  by  an 
altemative-cost-avoidance  method;  that  is,  where  protection 
Is  considered  Justifiable,  the  actual  cost  of  procuring  it  by  the 
cheapest  alternative  method  was  estimated.  Por  the  next  five 
groups  the  probable  annual  damage  from  future  floods  was 
determined,  and  this  amount  was  capitalized  to  obtain  the 
estimated  benefit.  Por  the  last  item,  the  protected  area,  the 
Increase  in  market  value  of  the  land  that  would  accrue  from 
such  assured  protection  was  estimated. 

On  completion  of  the  study  it  was  concluded  that  the  value 
of  reduction  of  flood  helpht  by  2  feet  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  could  reasonably  be  appraised  at  as  much  as 
$381,000,000.  broken  down  as  follows: 

1.  cities: 

Cairo . $1,  000,  000 

_^         Memphis 2,  000,  000 

Helena jw 200,  000 

GrecnviUe 500,  000 

30  smaU  towns 3,  OOO,  000 

-    T,   .,       ^  $6,700,000 

a.  Railroads 10,  550.  000 

3.  Highways _ 1.500.000 

4.  Unprotected    marginal    .ireas — ^reduction 

in  frequencies  and  heights  of  flood 
will  reduce  average  annual  farm  dam- 
ages capitalized  at  6  percent: 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee $4,035,000 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana a,  147, 000 

e,  182. 000 

B.  Backwater   areas — reduction   of   average 

annual  damages  by  reduction  of  2  feet 

In   height   of   flood   crests  capitaliaed 

at  6  percent: 

St.  Prnncls  backwater  area 6.390.000 

White- Arkansas    backwater   area 6,476.000 

Yazoo  backwater  area 10,711,000 

Red  River  backwater  area 8,  664, 000 

32,240.000 

6.  Floodways — reduction  of  average  annual 
^^^"-^  damages  capitalized  at  6  percent  If  to 

individuals  and  at  4  percent  If  to  Oov- 

ernment  property: 

Birds  Point-New  Madrid 2.990.000 

Eudora 4.  823.  000 

Atchafalaya 8,491,000 

11.304.000 

7.  Reduced   levee   maintenance — reduction    in   anmifti 

levee  maintenance  capitalized  at  4  percent B,  290,  000 

8.  Reduced    aeepctge    damages — reduction    tn    *T<nn^^ 

seepage  damage  to  farm  lands  capltallaed  at  6 

percent 7.612.000 

B.  Protected  agricultural  area — benefits  to  protected 
agricultural  land  due  to  more  assured  safety,  esti- 
mated Increased  market  value  at  $36  per  acre  on 
12.000,000  acres 800. 000, 000 

Qrand  total.....^ , 881. 878, 000 
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HON.  LAW:^ENCE  LEWIS 

OF  (  :OLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  F  REPRESENTAllVES 
Monday,  Fzbruary  27, 1939 


VALUABLE  ORIGTNAL  MAPS 
CAL    OBSERVATIONS 
DISTANCES  MADE  EACH 
TWO  EXPEDITIONS  TO 
AND    TO    THE    INTERIOR 
1805-7.   SHOtnjJ   BE 
LISHED  AS  A  OOVERNMEIOtr 


Mr,  LEWIS  of  Colorado, 
day  to  day  by  Lt.  Zebulon 


TOGETHER  WITH  METEOROLOOT- 
TABLES.     COTJRSES.     AND 
BY  LIEUTENANT  PIKE  ON  HIS 
SOURCES  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
OF    THE    LOUISIANA    PURCHASE. 
IN   FACSIMILE   AND   PUB- 
DOCUMENT 


TR<  lVERSE 
E\Y 

t]:e 


REPR<  )DUCED 


Mr,  Speaker,  maps  drawn  from 
-      -  jMontgomery  Pike,  of  the  United 

States  Army,  on  his  two  celebrated  expeditions  in  1805-7,  taken 
from  Pike  when  he  was  arn  sted  in  Spanish  territory  in  1807, 
lodged  by  the  Spaniards  in  he  archives  in  Mexico  City,  their 
whereabouts  forgotten  for  a  century,  discovered  by  an  Amer- 
ican scholar,  returned  by  tie  Mexican  Government  to  our 
Ambassador,  lodged  In  the]  War  Department  archives,  long 
misnied  but  found  again— all  these  maps  and  other  of  Pike's 
papers  should  be  reproduce  in  facsimile  and  published  as  a 
Government  document. 

February  26.  1807.  132  :  ears  ago  yesterday.  Lt.  Zebulon 
Montgomery  Pike,  after  wh  )m  Pikes  Peak  is  named,  was  ar- 
rested by  a  detachment  of  1  )0  Spanish  troops  at  his  stockade 
on  the  Conejos  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  in  what  is  now  Conejos  County,  Colo.  He  and  six  of 
the  men  under  his  comma  id  were  escorted  by  the  Spanish 
troops  to  Santa  Pe.  The  r?mainder  of  his  force  of  15  men, 
also  under  Spanish  militar^r  escort,  followed.  In  Santa  Pe 
the  Spanish  governor.  Col.  Don  Joachin  del  Real  Alencaster, 
examined  Pike's  maps  and  o  her  papers,  which  were  contained 
in  a  small  trunk.  This  trur  c  and  contents  were,  on  March  4, 
1807,  put  in  charge  of  the  of  leer  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  troops,  who  escorted  Pike  and  his  party  to  Chi- 
huahua to  appear  before  trig.  Gen.  Don  Nimeslo  Salcedo, 
commanding  general  of  the  taterior  Province  of  the  Kingdom 
of  New  Spain. 

When  Pike  arrived  at  Chi]  luahua  on  Apra  2,  1807,  his  papers 
were  examined  and  retained  by  General  Salcedo.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  by  the  Spanish  officials  as  to  what  Pike  and  his 
armed  force  were  doing  In  Stanish  territory,  he  explained  that 
he  had  erroneously  beUevedlthat  the  Conejos  was  a  tributary 
of  the  Red  River  instead  df  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  and  that  he  ha  3,  therefore,  believed  he  was  in 
American  territory— a  par  of  the  then  recently  acquu-ed 
Louisiana  Purchase.  ' 

The  only  document  whici  Pike  saved  was  the  manuscript 
of  his  journal.  This  comnrised  daily  entries  made  on  his 
first  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  also  on  his  secDnd  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Arkansas  River  and  up  that  river  to  Its  headwaters  and 
thence  across  the  Sangre  De  Cristo  Moimtains  to  his  stockade 
on  the  Conejos. 

This  journal  which  was  skved  from  the  Spaniards,  as  the 
i  fortunate  result  of  it  having  been  secreted  under  the  clothing 
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of  one  of  Pike's  men,  was  the  basis  of  that  part  of  the  "ac- 
count" of  his  two  expeditions  up  to  the  time  he  arrived  at 
Santa  Pe.  The  daily  notes  of  Pike's  trip  from  Santa  Fe  to 
Chihuahua  and  from  Cliihuahua  to  Natchitoches — to  which 
place  on  the  Red  River,  then  marking  the  boundary  between 
Spanish  and  American  territory  he  arrived,  under  Spanish 
military  escort,  Jtily  1,  1807 — ^were  made  on  scraps  of  pajser 
which  were  secreted  in  the  barrels  of  the  guns  which  his  men 
were  permitted  to  retain. 

The  papers  confiscated  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  receipt 
for  which  was  given  to  Pike  by  General  Salcedo,  included 
numerous  orders,  letters,  and  memoranda,  and,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  a  book  in  which  Pike  had  recorded  various 
meteorological  observations,  traverse  tables,  courses,  and  dis- 
tances and  maps  made  from  day  to  day  on  each  of  his  two 
expeditions. 

These  records,  of  which  the  maps  were  the  most  valuable 
and  the  loss  of  which  Pike  repeatedly  deplored  in  reports  to 
his  superiors  and  in  the  accotmt — first  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1810 — of  his  two  expeditions,  were  not  recovered 
for  over  100  years.     Their  whereabouts  was  unknown. 

Finally,  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  D.  C,  while  examining  the  archives  in  the 
National  Palace  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  located  these  papers. 
Including  Pike's  original  maps.  Dr.  Bolton  published  an 
article  in  the  American  Historical  Review  for  April  1908,  re- 
ferring to  his  discovery.  In  the  issue  of  that  quarterly  for 
July  1908  he  published  an  inventory  and  transcripts  of  these 
doctmients. 

Dr.  Bolton  also  notified  the  American  Ambassador  In 
Mexico,  Henry  Lane  Wilson.  At  Mr.  Wilson's  request  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Office,  on  July  15,  1910,  delivered  Pike's 
papers,  including  the  book  containing  the  maps,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  them  to  the  State 
Department  in  Washington.  As  these  were  records  relating 
to  expeditions  undertaken  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  under  orders  of  his  superiors  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  President  Jefferson,  the  papers  were  then,  on  August  5, 
1910,  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  deposit  in  the 
archives  of  the  War  Department. 

Subsequently,  doubtless  as  an  incident  to  the  moving  about 
of  valuable  War  Department  records  during  the  World  War, 
the  Pike  pap>ers  again  became  misfiled.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Hart, 
of  Denver,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Colorado  State  His- 
torical Society,  made  inquiry  on  April  20,  1925,  and  again  on 
October  24.  1927,  November  23,  1927,  and  December  7.  1927, 
concerning  these  papers,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  After 
long  search  they  were  finally  located.  Mr.  Hart  was  so  notified 
by  The  Adjutant  General  in  letter  dated  February  28,  1928. 

These  papers  are  now  kept  in  a  safe  in  the  Old  Records 
Division  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  in  Washington. 
Frequently  they  have  been  examined  and  some  have  been 
copied  by  the  ordinary  jrfiotostatic  and  photographic  methods. 
The  valuable  maps  have  not  heretofore  been  accessible,  ex- 
cept in  Washington.  All  reproductions  heretofore  published 
have  been,  as  are  the  originals  in  their  present  condition, 
so  dim  as  to  be  practically  illegible. 

Mr.  Stephen  Harding  Hart,  of  Denver,  a  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Hart,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  Pike's  journal  in  the  light 
of  these  maps  in  connection  with  a  treatise  entitled  "Pike's 
Recovered  Maps,"  which  won  for  him  the  George  Washington 
Eggleston  prize  at  Yale  University  in  1929.  In  this  treatise 
Mr.  Hart  completely  refuted  the  suspicions  of  some  earlier 
historical  students  that  Pike  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Stephen  Harding  Hart  collaborated  with  Mr.  Archer  Butler 
Hulbert,  of  Colorado  College,  at  Colca-ado  Springs,  in  "Zebulon 
Pike's  Arkansaw  Journal."  published  in  1932  by  the  Stewart 
Commission  of  Colorado  College  and  the  Denver  Public  li- 
brary. As  illustrations  to  this  book,  seven  of  Pike's  section 
maps  relating  to  the  western  expedition  were  reproduced. 
The  total  number  of  maps  for  both  expeditions  cover  47  pages 
of  Pike's  original  memorandum  book. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  130  years  and  more  since  these 
maps  were  drawn  by  Pike  they  have  become  so  faded  that 
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they  cannot  be  copied,  by  ordinary  photographic  processes 
using  ordinary  light,  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  clearly 
reproduced  for  printing. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  the  last  few  years,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  last  5  or  6,  the  technique  of  copying  faded  docu- 
ments has  been  greatly  improved.  The  process  of  copying 
such  almost  illegible  documents  by  the  use  of  ultraviolet  rays 
and  infrared  rays  has  been  perfected  by  the  technicians 
working  under  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  copies  of  old  and  faded 
documents,  bringing  out  clearly  what  to  the  naked  eye  is 
practically  Invisible.  Prom  such  copies  plates  for  printing 
in  fascimile  can  be  made  by  the  ordinary  well-known  photo- 
engraving and  zinc-etching  processes. 

I  have  had  all  these  Pike  documents,  including  all  the 
maps,  copied  at  my  own  expense  by  The  National  Archives 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  Vernon  D.  Tate,  the 
technical  expert  on  the  latest  improved  methods  of  copj-lng 
faded  documents.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  these  maps  and 
other  papers  may  be  published  as  a  Government  document  In 
order  to  render  them  available  to  students  of  history,  and 

especially  to  those  interested  In  Pike's  celebrated  expeditions. 


Violation  of  Veterans'  Preference  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:^IARKS 
HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27,  1839 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Jorgensen,  the  Department  of 
Minnesota  liaison  officer  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  this  date.  My  pvu*- 
pose  in  so  doing  is  to  bring  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  especially  the 
182  Members  who  are  veterans  of  one  or  more  of  our  various 
wars,  the  need  to  do  something  about  the  charges  which  are 
made  in  this  letter  regarding  the  violation  of  our  veterans' 
preference  laws,  and  especially  the  implications  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  methods  evidently  Ijelng  used  to  set  up 
"labor  camps"  in  this  country  apparently  patterned  after 
those  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  elsewhere. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Veterans  or  Fordcn  Wars  or  th« 
Uwrrro  States.  Department  of  MrNNESor*. 

St.  Paul,  February  24.  1939. 
Hon.  John  O.  Alexander. 

Congressman,  State  of  Minnesota,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  you  on  a  matter  which  Is  very  important 
and  should  have  Immediate  action,  bs  it  is  more  or  leas  an  emeigcncy. 
We  have  written  Millard  W.  Rice.  V.  F.  W.  representative.  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  explaining  the  situation  to  him  and 
are  sure  that  he  would  be  wllltng  to  assist  you  In  every  way. 

About  the  middle  ol  January  the  Minnesota  W.  P.  A.  (ound  It 
necessary  to  drop  a  great  many  single  men  Irom  the  ranks  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  employees  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  their  personnel  in  work  caxnpe  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  These  camp  projects  were  depleted  of  personnel  becaiose 
a  great  many  aliens  were  dropped  from  the  roUs,  and  in  order  to 
continue  these  projects  it  was  necesBary  that  men  be  sent  there,  and 
especially  single  men  who  were  more  nr  lesB  unattached.  A  great 
number  of  single  men  in  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  Counties  working  on 
various  W.  P.  A.  projects  were  given  mimeographed  letters  asking 
them  to  report  to  their  respective  assignment  offices  for  instructions. 
When  arriving  at  this  office  a  great  many  of  them  were  told  that 
they  were  to  be  transferred  from  their  present  projects  In  the  county 
to  these  work  camps  which  are  situated  In  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  this  call  for  men  a  great  number  were  single  veterans. 
many  who  had  cbligations  such  as  dependents,  and  should  really 
have  been  treated  as  having  some  attachment  which  would  neces- 
sitate keeping  them  In  their  own  county.  After  receiving  the  ulti- 
matum from  the  assignment  office  of  either  accepting  this  employ- 
ment or  later  on  being  dismissed  from  their  project,  many  of  these 
veterans  decided  to  reftise  to  go  to  the  camps.    A  great  nimiber  of 
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these  veterans  have  called  at  our  office  stating  the  reasons  they  gave 
for  not  desiring  this  camp  work  and  we  feel  that  they  were  Justified 
In  many  cases  In  refusing  to  RO. 

We  called  upon  Mr.  Linus  Glotzbach,  State  administrator's  office, 
about  a  month  ago  relative  to  this  matter  and  were  told  that 
veterans'  preference  did  not  prevail  nor  had  they  in  any  way  vio- 
lated veterans'  preference  because  these  men  were  not  being  dis- 
missed but  rather  were  being  offered  emplojrment  on  another 
project  even  though  It  were  outside  of  their  own  county.  We  ex- 
plained to  these  gentlemen  that  we  felt  It  was  an  injustice  to  the 
veteran,  considering  his  age  and  his  long  residence  In  the  county 
and  his  affiliations,  and  we  al£0  felt  that  as  long  as  younger  men 
were  being  retained  on  W.  P.  A.  emplo3anent  In  the  county  we 
could  see  no  reason  for  picking  out  these  veterans.  We  feel  that 
W.  P.  A.  work  is  Just  about  the  only  recourse  any  veteran  has  at 
the  present  time,  considering  his  age.  while  younger  men  can,  be- 
cause of  their  youth,  obtain  employment  In  commercial  lines  or  at 
least  be  given  more  consideration  by  the  present-day  employers. 

We  feel  that  veterans'  preference  has  been  violated  in  that  these 
men  are  forced  to  accept  positions  that  pay  $44  per  month  In  the 
camps,  while  in  their  own  county  they  can  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
660.50  as  laborers.  We  had  an  expression  from  cur  previous  admin- 
istrator, Victor  Chrlfitgau,  that  whenever  terminations  or  tinnsfers 
are  to  be  made  because  of  reduction  In  forces  or  otherwise,  veterans 
wbcse  work  Is  satisfactory  should  be  retained,  and  by  reducing 
these  men's  earnings  we  believe  that  veterans'  preference  hait  been 
violated.  While  working  in  these  camps  the  men  are  paid  $44  per 
month.  $20  of  this  being  deducted  for  room  and  board.  The  em- 
ployee must  purchaae  his  own  clothlns.  and  If  he  should  be  taken 
ill  In  the  camp  and  a  doctor  called  from  a  nearby  town  he  must 
also  pay  this  doctor  for  his  services.  Should  he  elect  to  leave  the 
camp  before  he  la  transferred,  he  must  pay  his  own  mileage  back 
to  his  own  town.  These  camps,  we  have  been  told  by  men  who 
have  left  them,  are  not  comparable  with  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  In  that 
the  food  Is  not  as  good  nor  the  privileges  the  same,  and  I  am  sure 
that  If  these  veterans  would  elect  to  leave  their  county  that  the 
men  rather  have  been  Inducted  Into  a  C.  C.  C.  camp. 

We  have  Interviewed  a  great  many  of  these  veterans  who  have 
now  been  dismissed  from  W.  P.  A.  and  we  find  that  many  of  them 
have  set  up  light -housekeeping  rooms,  owning  their  own  furniture, 
while  others  are  living  home  with  members  of  their  families, 
-these  families  being  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
money  they  receive  for  room  and  board.  We  are  keeping  a  list 
of  all  the  men  who  have  been  given  403's  or  dismissed  from 
W.  P.  A.,  that  have  called  at  our  office  and  if  we  are  given  a 
favorable  opinion  from  our  national  V.  F.  W.  legislative  repre- 
sentative, we  will  insist  that  all  these  unemployed  veterans  be 
reinstated  and  given  immediate  emploj-mcnt  on  projects  In  their 
own  county.  We  hope  that  you  will  contact  the  national  Admin- 
istrator relative  to  this  matter  and  that  you  will  do  everything 
possible  to  protect  these  men  who  are  now  dismissed  as  well  as 
all  other  veterans  who  are  now  employed. 

Thanking  you  for  immediate  attention  and  with  kindest  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.   M.   JORGENSrN, 

Department  Liaison  Officer. 

The  situation  described  in  the  above  letter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  on  several  occasions  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  similar  situation  exists  in  other  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  given  immediate 
attention  by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  that  we  should 
Insist  as  a  body  that  these  practices  be  either  stepped  or 
modified  so  that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  vet- 
erans' preference  laws  be  observed  by  prominent  ofQcials  and 
appointees. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLATURE   OP  THE  STATE   OP  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
follows  a  low-elevation  water  grade  from  Portland,  Oreg., 


across  the  States  of  Oregon ,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  crossing 
the  Bitter  Root  Range  thr<  ugh  Lolo  Pass  to  Missoula,  Mont. 
This  highway  will  be  of  gieat  value  as  a  military  and  com- 
mercial route  and  is  greatl  r  needed.  It  has  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  apr  loximately  50  miles  lying  within 
the  national  forests  of  Ida  lo,  and  forest  funds  available  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  provii  e  for  its  completion.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  does  not  have  )roper  military  protection  and  is 
cut  off  from  the  east  by  (he  Bitter  Root  Mountains.  This 
highway  would  afford  greit  relief  to  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Idaho  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  has  been  designated  as 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.  It  is  a  project  worthy  of  considera- 
tion not  only  to  accord  thi;  facilities  above  described  but  to 
give  relief  to  the  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  area 
now  unemplcyed.  The  Con  gress  should  provide  the  necessary 
legislation  to  make  possible  the  early  completion  of  this  high- 
way. The  Oregon  Legislature  on  February  6,  1939,  adopted 
House  Joint  Memorial  No,  7,  addressed  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  urging  that 
the  Congress  pass  such  legislation  and  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  provide  for  the  complete  construction  of 
the  unfinished  portion  of  t^e  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway.  Ttie 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Jblnt  Memorial  7 


said 
North'  vest 


To  the  honorable  Senate  and 
States  of  America  in 

We,  your  memorialists,  th( 
respectfully  represent  that — 

Whereas  there  exists  wlthlB 
economic  distress  which  haj 
creating  much  suffering  and 
great  many  of  the  people  of 

Whereas  the  Pacific 
tectlon.  In  that  said  section  1 
Bitter  Root  Mountains,  with 
from  the  Canadian  border  to 
miles:  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  th( 
need  of  the  United  States  tc 
conditions  aforesaid;  and 

Whereas  the  Lewis  and 
water   grade   from   Portland, 
Washington,  and  Idaho 
the  Bitter  Root  Range,  and 
Mont.,  and  will  provide  an 
which  Is  so  badly  needed;  an 

Whereas  the  Lewis  and 
the  excpptlon  of  only  50  mi 
tional    forests   of   Idaho,    an< 
national  forests,  which  In  Id 
000  acres,  are  Inadequate  to 
from  that  source;  and 

Whereas  these  national 
interesting,  and  valuable  of 
passed  recreational 
and  not  accessible  either  by 

Whereas  tliis  highway  wou! 
Idaho.  Montana,  Washlngtor , 
of  their  products:  would 
the  Paclflc  Northwest;  would 
duce  the  critical  effect  of 
area:  and  would  stimulate  n 

Whereas  the  Lewis  and 
eligible  for  Federal  aid:  Now 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  House 
Oregon   (the  senate 

E)o  most  respectfully  urge 
that  the  said  Congress  pass 
sary  appropriations  to  provldi  i 
unfinished  portion  of  said 
Poorest  Service  of  the 
Department  and  or  the 
States  be  authorized  and 
thereon:  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the 
authorized  and  is  hereby 
copies  of  this  Joint  memorla 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Senate 
United  States,  to  Senators  a 
States  of  Idaho,  Oregon 
President,  Franklin  D. 


i  fouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Coripress  assembled: 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 


the  Paclflc  Northwest  a  condition  of 

caused    widespread    unemployment, 

want  of  necessities  of  life  among  a 

area;  and 

is  without  proper  military  pro- 

wholly  cut  off  from  the  East  by  the 

only  one  passage  through  said  range 

Bannock  Pass,  a  distance  of  some  800 

public  policy  as  well  as  the  urgent 
take  aSlrmatlve  steps  to  relieve  the 

Cllirk  Highway  follows  a  low-elevation 

Oreg..   across   the   States  of   Oregon, 

thrcfcgh  the  Lolo  Pass,  the  lowest  pass  in 

M  hlch  is  centrally  located,  to  Miasoula, 

adequate  military  and  commercial  route 

ClaJ-k  Highway  has  been  completed  with 

es  which  lies  wholly  within  the  na- 

approprlatlons   for   forest   roads   in 

Idabo  cover  34,000,000  of  Its  total  53.000,- 

qrovide  for  completion  of  said  highway 


f  OP  sts 


opportuni  les 
lai 


concurrl]  ig) 


Depart  ment 
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Roosei  elt 


are  of  the  largest,  most  beautlf^Il. 
he  national  forests,  affording  unsur- 
es  for  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation, 
il  or  national  highway;  and 
d  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  States  of 
,  and  Oregon  to  facilitate  marketing 
provide  adequate  military  protection  to 
provide  adequate  emploj-ment  to  re- 
ie  present  economic  distress  in  this 
1  tional  trade  and  commerce;  and 
irk  Highway  has  been  designated  as 
therefore,  be  it 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
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on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

mch  legislation  and  make  the  neces- 

for  the  complete  construction  of  the 

highway  above  mentioned,  and  that  the 

of  Agricultvire  and/or  the  War 

Depirtment  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 

directed  to  begin  immediate  construction 


of  state  of  the  State  of  Oregon  be 

?d  to  immediately  forward  certified 

to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

Representatives  In  Congress  from  the 

Washington,  and  Montana,  and  to  the 


din  cted 


ind 
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Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27, 1929 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WEST 

VIRGIMIA 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  resolution  is 
self-explanatory,  and.  In  my  opinion,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  take  the  same  attitude  as  has  been  expressed 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on 
this  very  important  legislation: 

House  Resolution  25 

Opposing  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  188,  8.  126,  8.  138.  and  8.  158,  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  8t«tes,  pertaining  to 
freight  rates 

Whereas  there  have  been  certain  bills  Introduced  into  the  8event7- 
sixth  Congress — namely,  H.  R.  188.  8.  126,  8.  138.  and  8.  158 — wbich. 
If  passed,  would  be  harmful  to  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry  in 
West  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  the  primary  object  of  these  bills  Is  to  compel  by  legis- 
lative action  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  freight  rates 
from  one  rate  territory  to  another  on  the  rate  per  mile  that  applies 
within  the  destination  territory  which  In  turn  would  provide  a 
substantially  higher  rate  In  one  direction  than  in  another  over  the 
same  rails  and  between  the  same  points;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  naturally  divided  into  several 
rate  territories  because  of  differing  costs  of  transportation,  caused 
primarily  from  the  fact  of  differing  volimaes  of  tonnage  produced  and 
available  for  transportation  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coiuitry; 
and 

Whereas  West  Virginia  Is  located  in  what  Is  designated  official 
territory,  and  being  that  territory  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Industrial  sections  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  entire  world,  and  because  of  this  fact  It  provides 
the  greatest  number  of  tons  per  mile  of  transportation,  and  conse- 
quently the  lowest  cost  of  operation  for  the  railroads  in  that 
territory  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  pvu-poses  of  establishing  the  Interstate  C<Kn- 
merce  Commission  was  to  create  a  body  which  could  coordinate  all 
the  Interstate  rates  applying  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
effect  of  which,  after  more  than  60  years  of  functioning  by  the 
Commission,  has  been  to  remove  many  inequalities  and  discrimina- 
tions In  the  rate  structure  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  remove 
unfair  advantages  which  one  section  of  the  country  might  have 
over  other  sections  differently  situated;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  not  equipped  to 
make  thorough  investigation  of  rate  structures,  or  to  studv  them, 
whereby  such  laws  as  the  proposed  legislation  can  only  result  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  affecting  one  part  of  the  United  States  adversely 
by  attempting  through  legislation  to  assist  another;  and 

Whereas  these  bUls,  or  any  of  them.  If  enacted  into  law  would 
require  the  Interstate  Comnjerce  Commission,  regardless  of  the 
facts,  evidence,  equity,  their  better  judgment,  or  otherwise,  to  dis- 
regard differing  costs  which  form  the  basis  for  these  different  rate 
territories,  and  arbitrarily  make  from  official  territory  to  aU  other 
territories  rates  which  would  be  materially  higher  than  wcmld  be 
charged  shippers  in  these  other  territories  for  shipping  the  same 
or  similar  articles  the  same  or  simUar  distances  into  West  Virginia, 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  and  discrimination  against  West 
Virginia;  and 

Whereas  such  a  prejudice  to  West  Virginia  and  preference  of 
these  other  territories  would  not  only  seriously  restrict  the  mar- 
keting and  consequently  the  production  of  articles  of  commerce  Is 
West  Virginia,  to  the  substantial  and  grave  loss  to  its  labor,  agrl- 
cxilture,  and  Industry,  but  even  more  seriously  would  Induce  sub- 
stantial removal  of  manufacturing  operations  from  West  Vlrgmia 
to  these  more  favored  localities  to  the  disadvantage  of  aU  its  citi- 
zens: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates.  That  West  Virginia  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  earnestly  requested  and  \irged 
to  not  only  vote  against  these  bills  and  any  other  similar  blUa  or 
amendments  to  or  provisions  of  bills  which  have  th"  same  puzpose. 


but  to  also  use  their  efforts  to  oonTlnc«  their  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  imfalrness  and  Impropriety  of  such  lesl*- 
lation;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  Is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  West 
Virginia  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress. 


Lift  the  Spanish  Embargo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27, 1939 


PETITION  OP  FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS  OF  THE  EVENTNO  8X8- 
8ION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINKSS  OF  THE  OOLLBOK  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  the  following  petition, 
signed  by  40  members  of  the  faculty  and  1,000  students  of  the 
evening  session  of  the  School  of  Business  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  Yorlc:  ■ 

prrmoN  to  thk  PRBsn>c»rr  awd  cowcKcas  or  th«  uwitcu  stato 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  considered  that 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  would  be  best  served  by  remaining 
neutral  In  the  war  which  had  broken  out  In  Spain  6  months  pre- 
vious. Acting  In  commendable  haste.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
deemed  the  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  th« 
United  States,  the  Congress  rushed  through  as  Its  very  first  piece 
of  legislation  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 

This  act  was  passed  In  the  belief  that  In  so  doing  we  were  co- 
operating with  the  major  nations  of  Europe  who  had  formed  the 
nonintervention  committee  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  limiting 
the  Spanish  conflict  and  not  embroiling  other  nations. 

Since  that  time  It  has  become  very  evident  that  at  least  two  of  the 
nations  of  the  nonintervention  committee  have  been  openly  aiding 

with  money,  men,  and  material  one  side  of  Uie  Spanl&h  conflict 

the  rebel  side. 

In  view  of  such  scrapping  of  the  nonintervention  agreement,  for 
us  to  continue  the  stand  which  we  have  been  following  for  the  past 
2  years  has  but  one  result — ^to  aid  the  rebel  side  as  against  the 
Loyalists. 

Since  the  rebel  side  is  openly  allied  with  Italy  and  Germany  (the 
past  few  days  have  seen  the  most  striking  conflrmaUon  of  this), 
and  since  the  activities  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  International 
scene  endanger  not  only  democracy  In  Spain  and  Euroi>e.  but  also 
the  peace  and  democracy  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially 
through  their  inroads  in  Latin  America,  we  assert  that  It  Is  against 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  aid  in  this 
manner  the  rebels  agalrvet  the  Loyalists  in  Spain. 

The  evidence  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mussolini  has  declared  that 
Italy's  frontier  is  In  Panama.  Both  Germany  and  Italy  have  wide- 
spread propaganda  agencies  in  many  Latin  American  countries; 
Germany's  spies  are  active  In  the  United  States.  The  same  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  which  goaded  Congress  into 
speedy  action  in  January  1937  calls  for  speedier  action  now  to  cor- 
rect a  long-standing  wrong  against  the  Spanish  people,  against 
democracy,  and  against  the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late.  The  war  In  Spain  Is  now  being 
fought  in  the  reahiv  of  international  aflairB  as  well  as  on  the  battle- 
fields. Chamberlain  and  Daladler  are  now  considered  as  allies  at 
Franco  and  will  be  so  labeled  by  history.  Our  country  must  act  at 
once  if  It  does  not  wish  to  share  a  similar  fate,  as  well  as  to  share  in 
the  responslbUity  of  having  helped  to  weaken  the  farces  of  democ- 
racy and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

We.  students  and  faculty  of  the  evening  session  of  the  School  of 
Btislness  of  the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  meeting  assem- 
bled February  23,  1939.  therefore  urge  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States  take  Immediate  action  to  lift  the  embargo 
cm  the  legal  Loyalist  Govertun«it  of  Spain. 

Copy  of  this  petition  to  be  sent  to  Representative  at  Large  Cabo- 
Lzxx  OT)AT  and  Senator  Wackes. 

This  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by  41  members  of  the  faculty 
and  1,000  students.  Copies  d  the  petitions  were  handed  In  to 
Senator  PxrrMAX. 
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Where  in  the  World  Are  We? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALBERT    E.    AUSTIN,    OP    CON- 
NECTICUT, FEBRUARY  23.   1939 


Mr,  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  station 
WJSV  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Albert  E.  Austin,  of  Con- 
necticut, February  23.  1939: 

A  bit  over  2.000  years  ago  a  Roman  consul  stood  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  Rome  and  conscious  of  the  perils  threatening  his  re- 
public and  surrounded  by  uncertainties,  cried,  "Ubinam  gentium 
sumus?" — "Where  in  the  world  are  we?"  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  with  the  same  consciousness  of  imminence  are 
not  asking  themselves  today  in  this  democracy,  "Where  In  the 
world  are  we?"  A  moment's  reflection  gives  us  the  answer.  Going 
around  In  circles  for  the  last  6  years,  circling  from  r.ght  to  left 
with  all  direction  marks  pointing  to  the  left,  always  led  on  by  the 
flickering  will  of  the  wisp  that  we  call  the  reform  of  the  New  Deal. 
Did  I  say  that  we  are  now  traveling  In  a  circle?  No  longer,  for 
with  a  Congress  made  up  of  a  number  of  conservative  Democrats 
and  a  militant  Republican  minority,  both  nailing  up  signs  that 
point  to  the  right  and  no  longer  to  the  left,  the  road  begins  to 
lie  clear  before  us.  There  has  been  a  certain  luring  voice  during 
this  circuitous  Journey  with  social  appeal,  with  a  smile  in  it  and 
the  sympathetic  tone  of  one  now  known  to  be  a  false  prophet. 
He  has  sung  tha  song  of  the  sirens,  but  that  song  is  now  being 
lost  in  the  ovem'helmlng  chorus  of  an  army  of  democracy  on  the 
march. 

There  have  been  certain  elements  in  the  present  administration 
which  have  produced  this  dangerous  uncertainty.  In  recounting 
them  nothing  new  Is  offered.  They  are  mentioned  again  only  in 
the  belief  that  by  constant  reiteration  of  these  mistakes  and 
errors  of  procedure  can  universal  realization  on  the  part  of  our 
people  prevail.  The  constant  dripping  of  the  drops  of  water  will 
finally  smooth  away  the  roughest  stones. 

The  mast  talked-of  issue  today  before  our  people  Is  our  foreign 
policy.  With  no  definite  announcement  from  him  from  whom  it 
should  come,  with  secrecy  to  a  disturbing  degree  surrounding  every 
move,  with  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  distribution  of  our 
ttabilizatlcn  fund,  with  questionable  possibilities  as  to  the  tilti- 
mate  purpose  of  our  import  and  export  banks,  one  can  have  only 
hesitant  doubt.  The  Presidential  pronouncements  of  the  last  few 
months  have  not  been  such  as  to  define,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
what  our  future  is  to  be  with  the  Governments  of  Europe.  Wcrda 
not  meant  to  Induce  friendship  but  rather  to  imperil,  words  sure 
to  Inflame  already  Inflamed  minds,  words  of  provocation  too  fre- 
quently have  fallen  from  Executive  lips.  Intended  actions,  per- 
haps, speak  louder  than  those  words  and  a  fortification  of  Guam 
mlpht  be  the  flaming  brand  to  touch  off  an  international  con- 
flagration. The  challenging  sentences  of  our  Chief  Executive  on 
the  opening  day  of  Congress  brought  again  to  distressed  ears  war 
and  the  rumors  of  war,  and  before  our  eyes  the  tragic  destruction 
of  another  World  War  *  disaster.  Fortunately,  because  experience 
has  taught,  most  of  us  realized  the  skillfully  made  fabric  of  an- 
other smoke  screen  made  by  the  master  artist,  attempting  to  hide 
from  his  fellow  citizens  today's  actualities  and  the  circuitous  course 
we  have  been  pursuing.  There  Is  only  one  expression  to  define  oux 
foreign  policy — billions  for  defense,  but  not  one  dollar  for  aggres- 
sive armament.  There  Is  only  one  duty  for  us  to  discharge — so  to 
defend  our  shores  by  sea  and  land  and  air  that  no  other  nation, 
though  guided  by  the  mad  frenzy  of  a  dictator,  dare  approach  the 
confines  pt  our  country.  Our  policy  further  defined  Is  a  warning 
to  all  nations  that  the  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must 
and  shall  be  defended  at  all  costs  and  at  any  expense.  The  sooner 
we  realize,  and  the  sooner  the  Chief  Executive  declares  that  the 
military  policy  of  this  country  Is  not  to  exercise  police  power  over 
others.  Is  not  to  act  as  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  others,  but  Is 
simply  and  solely  now  and  at  aU  times  strictly  to  mind  our  own 
busmess — the  sooner  will  the  world  at  large  understand  that  the 
United  States  is  cur  sacred  ground  forbidden  to  dictators,  forbid- 
den to  every  foreign  nation,  forbidden  to  enemies  of  a  free  people. 

Capital,  labor,  and  Industry  within  the  past  few  days  have  once 
more  heard  the  luring  words.  Intended  to  lull  Into  the  deep  sleep 
of  security  and  content.  Another  breathing  spell  Is  promised,  to- 
gether with  cessation  of  hostile  act  and  attitude;  cooperation  is 
mentioned,  so  far  removed  from  the  speech  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  In  *36.  But  all  the  while  plans  are  being  laid  for  future 
taxation,  and  procedures  are  being  mapped  out  for  further  Gov- 
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ernment  competition  with 
tions   to   the   contrary.      How 
business  and  industry  when 
official  key  positions  who 
In  ordinary  days  at  a  time 
days.     The  spoiled  child  fear 
resents  the  voice  of  authority 
far.    nor   bhould    the   Injured 
public  office  be  assuaged  at 
of  labor,  the  realizaticn  that 
tain  provisions  of  the  Wagne 
pretationo  given  by  the 
anything  but  a  salutary  efledf, 
labor,  and  Industry.    Why 
tion  of  the  whole  problem 
cess   means   less   fallvwe," 
within    legal    limits    Is   busi 
bound  to  be.  the  more  Jobs 
seeking  workers. 

How  futile  and  Imaginative 
have  turned  the  comer 
we  realize  that  the  problem 
with  us  and  the  number  of 
the  streets  and  for  whom 
may  work  and  pay  their 
creasing.     How  could  It  be 
a  repetition  of  the  same 
have  been  decisively  grouped 
With  millions  after  millions 
squandering  projects  and  in 
tution  of  tlie  poor  and  the 
expanded  in  influencing  votes 
Maxsy    exclaimed    that    "pr 
euphemism  for  pumping  the 
results? 

An    eccnomy-mlnded 
thought  and  consideration 
the  Chief  Executive,  and  wifh 
system  proposed  Its  entire 
United  States  within  a  few 
quosted  in  no  uncertain 
Apparently  overnight  the 
ened  his  mind  that  he  saw 
000  souls  wasting  with 
of  winter.    Is  this  the  only 
clear  and  accurate  vision? 
lars   mounting  to   hundreds 
samaquoddy  project  of  anclefct 
under  the  pretext  of  dcfen^ 
night.    No  man  In  his  right 
time  will  people  freeze  or 
there   be   unemployed    or 
cannot  and  will  not  happe 
those   who   are   actually   In 
plication  of  ordinary  everyds^y 
ods  to  the  problem,  and  w 
Investigation  of  those  ellgib 
to  the  Individual  States 
der  such  conditions  the 
and  economically  expended 
deserve   relief   will   get   It, 
thereby  enjojrlng  lU-gottcn 
suffering  but  as  political 

Such  an  assignment  to 
what  must  be  done  In  other 
the  sovereign  States  of  thel' 
that   centralization   of   powe  ■ 
our  Government.    It  will  si 
country  founded  upxjn, 
stltution  of  the  United 
time   the  false  proposition 
the  people  exist  for  the 
which  Is  but  another  way  oi 
the  people  and  not  with  the 
tion  to  Congress  of  the 
tainty  In  the  near  future' 
will  live  in  a  democracy  undei 
a  dictatorial  power. 

With  the  Congress  as  at 
made.    Yes  legislation  and 
storied  and  unfortunate 
partisanship.    Nineteen 
of  Republicans  and  ccnservat 
what  has  been  lost  and  ma 
building;  and  Just  as  surely 
to  the  archives  of  buriod 
Then  will  we  be  no  longer 
pointing  left  and  with  luring 
wUl  we  say  "Where  In  the 
sliall  see  ourselves  on  solid 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt^ 
world  encoiu^gement,  hope 
a  triumphant  democracy 
cials  the  servants  and  not 


private  enterprise  In  spite  of  declara- 

much    assurance    has    been    given  to 

1  nen  have  recently  been  suggested  for 

neither  the  experience  nor  ability 

when  we  are  living  in  extraordinary 

the  rod  and  a  frustrated  Executive 

Political  reward  must  not  go  too 

feelings   of   candidates  defeated   for 

expense  of  efficiency.    The  unrest 

Its  pplrlt  of  fairness  is  dulled  by  cer- 

Act,  and  partisan  and  partial  Inter- 

il  Labor  Relations  Board,  these  have 

In  settling  the  problems  of  capital. 

cannot  we  all  see  that  a  successful  solu- 

in  the  realization  that  "more  suc- 

the   freer  and   more   unhampered 

the   more   employment    there   Is 

are  open  to  ready  and  willing  and 


are  those  words  to  us  now.  "we 

•     we  planned  It  that  way,"  when 

of  relief  and  unemployment  is  still 

and  willing  men  who  arc  walking 

is  no  waiting  factory  where  they 

way  in  the  world  is  every  day  In- 

?     But  even  after  bitter  experience 

is  insisted  upon,  methods  which 

IS  Impractical  and  destined  to  failure. 

3f  the  taxpayer's  money  wasted  upon 

I  rofligate  spending,  used  in  the  prcsti- 

needy  and  the  distressed,  criminally 

and  elections  to  such  an  extent  that 

ing   the   pump   has   become    a    mere 

primaries,"  how  can  we  expect  to  get 
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Coi  gress.    both    Houses,    after    careful 
reduced  by  $150,000,000  the  demand  of 
keen  realization  of  defects  of  tho 
ifeorganlzatlon.     The  President  of  the 
lays  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  re- 
the  restoration  of  this  amount, 
of  the  emergency  had  so  quick- 
l^fore  him  In  the  still  watches  3,000.- 
and  freezing  In  the  bitter  cold 
;lme  when  frustration  has  beclouded 
I  Lnd  I  wonder  if  the  millions  of  dol- 
of   millions  requested   for   the   Pas- 
history  and  the  Florida  ship  canal 
were  the  aftermath  of  this  bitter 
mind  can  believe  that  now  or  at  any 
stiarve  in  these  United  States  whether 
ess    or   needy   or   distressed.     Such 
But  what  we  demand  is  relief  of 
leed.     What   we    demand    is    the    ap- 
business  sense  and  business  m-eth- 
we  further  demand  Is  a  return  of 
e  and  a  distribution  of  relief  funds 
and  only  where  they  belong.     Un- 
's  money  will  be  more  efficiently 
(  nd  under  such  conditions  those  who 
those  who  are   unworthy   or  are 
;ains  derived  not  to  alleviate  actual 
will  not  get  It. 
States  would  be  along  the  line  of 
ways  as  well,  and  that  Is  a  return  to 
sovereign  rights.     It  will  be  a  sign 
is   to  be   no   longer   the   theory   of 
( nlfy  a  return  of  government  in  this 
by,  and  subservient  to  the  Con- 
It  will  end  definitely  and  for  all 
recently  nurtured   and   nourished   that 
and  not  the  state  for  the  people, 
saying  that  interpretation  lies  with 
President.     It  means  that  the  restora- 
which  belong  to  It  is  a  cer- 
means  that  you  and  I  still  live  and 
a  written  Constitution  and  not  under 
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Democrats  whose  actions  will  restore 

solid  the  foundations  of  the  newer 

vn\l  see  a  relegation  of  the  New  Deal 
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ing  In  a  circle  with  direction  sl^s 

voices  heard  in  the  twilight.    Not  again 

\forld  are  we?"     We  will  know,  for  we 

nd  substantial  ground  supported  by 
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The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 


MEMOBIAIi   OF   THE   LEGISLATURE   OF   THE   STATS   OF 

MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  tbe  following  Joint  memorial 
adopted  by  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  for  tbe  passaga 
of  an  act  Incorporating  the  principles  of  the  Townsend  national- 
recovery  plan  substantially  as  set  forth  in  a  bill  entitled  "H.  R. 
4199,"  Introduced  Into  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-fiXth  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  on 
February  2.  1937 

To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
session: 

Whereas  tbe  problems  of  unemployment  and  social  seciirity  are 
two  of  the  most  vital  economic  Issues  now  confronting  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  all  other  States  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has  Incurred  an  enor- 
mous debt  in  providing  a  bare  subsistence  for  several  million 
unemployed  persons;    and 

Whereas  It  will  be  Impossible  to  continue  such  relief  appropria- 
tions indefinitely  without  serious  injury  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe 
Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  economic  problems  of  imemplcjrment  and  social  secu- 
rity cannot  be  properly  handled  by  individual  States  but  are  national 
problems  Involving  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Townsend  national-recovery  plan,  as  set  forth  in 
tbe  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937  (H.  R.  4199)  introduced  in  tbe 
last  session  of  Congress,  provided  for  tbe  collection  of  a  2-peroent 
tax  on  business  transactions  and  the  pro  rata  monthly  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  agree  to 
retire  from  gainful  employment  and  expend  their  monthly  allot- 
ments for  the  products  of  American  capital  and  labor;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  tbe  purpose  of  such  plan— 

(1)  To  retire  from  active  employment  some  four  or  five  million 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  and  provide  Jobs  for  several  million 
persons  under  60  years  of  age. 

(2)  To  decrease,  if  not  eliminate,  expenditures  for  relief. 

(3)  To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  boarding  to  provide  for  needs 
Incident  to  advancing  age. 

(4)  To  stimulate  trade  and  Industry  by  Increasing  the  ptircbas- 
ing  power  of  persons  of  advanced  years. 

(5)  TO  relieve  the  present  stagnation  of  money  and  credits  by 
providing  a  market  for  products  of  American  capital  and  labor: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolf>ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana  {the  house 
concurring) ,  That  we  do  hereby  petition  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  enactment  of  the  Townsend 
national-recovery  plan  into  law,  the  said  plan  being  deemed  Just 
and  equitable  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Montana  to  the  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  they  and  each  of  them  be 
requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  into  law  at 
tbe  earliest  possible  time. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN.  JUDGE  OF  THE 
COURT  OP  COMMON  PLEAS  OP  ALLEGHQIY  COUNTY.  PA, 
AT  CHICAGO,  ILL..  FEBRUARY  12,  1939 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Henry  EUenbogen,  a  former  Member  of  this  body: 


The  problem  of  esUblisblng  social  seeurlty  for  our  people  Is  long- 
standing. But  the  phrase  "soclia  security"  has  acquired  a  more 
concrete  significance  In  the  last  few  years,  when  the  Oommltte* 
on  Economic  Security  was  appointed  by  Prealdent  Roosevrlt  to 
formulate  a  plan  which  evolved  what  la  now  known  aa  tbe  Social 
Security  Act.  The  approval  of  that  act  on  Augtist  14.  1935,  marks 
a  milestone  In  human  history. 

Almost  4  years  have  since  passed.  Two  and  one-half  mlllloa 
needy  old  people,  needy  blind  persons,  and  dependent  children  ar» 
now  receiving  public  assistance  to  tbe  extent  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Three  million  eigbt  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
bave  received  nearly  1400,000.000  in  benefits  under  tiie  imempioy- 
ment-lnr'orance  laws.  No  one  can  deny  that  important  gains  bave 
been  muae.  But  social  and  economic  security  for  our  peoDle  bam 
not  been  achieved. 

NKAKLT  2S. 000, 000  PEOFXS  DCmUEWT  OH  PITBUC  AlBVTAJiai 

Counting  ctxlldren  and  dependents,  nearly  36.000.000  people  at« 
now  receiving  some  form  of  assistance  Uirougb  public  fluids.  MaH 
unemployment  Is  continuing,  and  In  tbla  uzieinploymei  lie  the  loota 
of  our  social  Insecurity.  It  has  Jeopardlaed  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  at  least  30.000.000  men.  women,  and  cblldren.  Tliare  mim 
men  who  have  been  unemployed  for  8.  7,  and  8  yean.  Tliey,  their 
wives,  and  their  children  bave  gradually  »yric«ine  aceustomed  to 
living  as  public  wards  on  public  ftmda.  Tbere  are  hundred*  oi 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  graduated  frtxn  high 
schools  and  colleges,  prepared  to  assume  their  place  in  the  »'^'^*^mtit 
world,  who  Iiave  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  Job.  Ttoem  i<wg  years 
spent  in  search  of  employment  have  diaoouraged  and  dlsUlusloDed 
them.  I 

'WX  MUST  END  THfCMPtXlTMSirr  I 

The  undermining  effects  of  persistent  imemployxiient  hare  depre- 
ciated our  manpower  and  poisoned  the  ouUook  cf  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  our  people.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  tiM»  ^/^ 
must  wipe  out  mass  unemployment  before  it  endangers  the  edit- 
ence  of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

We  must  provide  useful  work  for  tbe  men  and  women  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work.  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
siiit  of  happiness  means  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  provide 
for  a  decent  life  and  a  measure  of  happiness  for  one's  family. 

If  private  Industry  is  Incapable  of  creating  employment  oppor- 
ttmltles,  government  must  find  a  way  to  put  tbe  unemployed  to 
work.  The  budget  wixlcb  must  be  balanced  la  tbe  budget  of  our 
hunuui  resources. 

Millions  of  idle  men  In  the  face  of  idle  capital  of  billions  0( 
dollars  constitute  a  wholesale  waste  of  our  bunum  resources. 

We  are  told,  by  a  responsible  authority,  that  since  1929  the  de» 
presslon  has  cost  us  nearly  »200.000.000.000,  and  tbere  Is  no  end 
In  Bight.  The  greatest  task  before  our  Government  and  before  oxu 
people  Is  to  find  a  way  to  end  this  colossal  waste.  Not  until  that 
Is  done  can  there  be  economic,  social,  or  political  security  for  any 
of  tis.  As  long  as  there  are  millions  of  able-l>odled  men  and 
women  unemployed,  the  safety,  the  welfare,  and  tbe  security  of 
all  of  iis  Is  endangered. 

OIJ>-ACK    PENSIONS    ITDST    BK    IMCaXASXD 

Old-age  pensions  must  be  Increased.  At  present,  the  maximum 
paid  In  most  States  Is  $30  a  month.  This  amount.  Insufficient  as 
It  is,  Is  actually  being  met  only  In  an  insignificant  portion  of  tbe 
total  number  of  cases.  It  should  be  increased  to  an  amount  tbaft 
win  permit  our  old  people  to  Uve  In  some  decency  and  comfort. 

Conditions  for  granting  old-age  pensions  should  be  liberalized. 
In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases,  a  pension  has  been  refused, 
and  the  burden  has  been  placed  upon  children  or  other  relatives 
who  are  unable  to  provide  a  decent  Uvellbood  for  their  owa 
families. 

The  age  limit  In  some  States,  Iricludlng  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Is  still  70  years.  Such  an  age  limit  makes  this  a  grave- 
yard pension  and  not  an  old-age  pension. 

UNEMPLOTMENT  INSXntAMCE  SET-UP  RBQXnaES  CHANCXirO 

The  system  of  unemployment  insxirance  in  vogue  In  our  States 
is  desperately  In  need  of  substantial  overhauling.  The  bcnettts 
which  are  being  paid  In  a  large  number  of  cases  arc  ridiculously 
small  and,  In  many  Instances,  less  than  the  unemployed  would 
receive  on  relief  Too.  the  delays  and  tbe  red  tape  involved  in 
obtaining  unemployment  compensatlcm  are  totally  utmecessary. 

FCSBXirr  UMXMPU>TKXNT  IlVSOaANCE  8T8TE1C8   UtEPEJI   THE  DKPKESSIOir 
DfSTEAO    OP    CUBKIOK1KO    rr 

As  of  December  81,  1938.  the  States  collected  and  deposited  with 
the  National  Goverrmient,  unemployment-compensation  taxes  total- 
ling $1460.423,479  00.  These  deposits  bave  earned  Interest  of 
$18.134.532  69,  making  a  total  deposit  In  tbe  Federal  Treasury  of 
$1,478,558,011.75.  As  of  the  same  date  the  States  had  withdrawn 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment-compensation  benefits  $406,- 
275.000.  leaving  an  unused  balance  in  tbe  Federal  unemployment- 
trust  fund  of  $1,072,283,011.75. 

The  Budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•Tune  30,  1940.  estimates  that  unemployment-lnsxirance  taxes  or 
contributions  of  §748.900,000  will  be  collected  and  deposited  by  the 
States  In  the  Federal  unemplojrment- trust  fund,  and  that  with- 
drawals for  the  payment  of  benefits  will  amount  to  $500,000,000. 
This  will  add  a  further  unused  balance  of  about  $250,000,000. 

The  ptirpose  of  tbe  tmemployment-lnsurance  system  was  to 
build  up  reserves  during  periods  of  prosperity,  to  be  paid  out  as 
unemployment-compensation  benefits  during  periods  of  depression. 
This  purpose  ha.s  not  t)een  realized.  At  a  time  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  we  have  today,  the  payments  for  benefits  should 
greatly  exceed  the  Income  from  contributions.  Only  In  that  man- 
ner can  unemployment  insurance  perf onn  the  function  for  which  It 
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was  created  of  serving  as  a  cushion  during  periods  of  depression. 
Par  from  dolnf?  this  today.  It  appears  that  we  have  an  unused 
reserve  of  $1,000,000,000.  Instead  of  decreasing  this  reserve  and 
thereby  providing  needed  purchasing  power  at  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment, such  as  we  have  today,  this  reserve  will  be  increased  by 
another  $250,000,000  during  tlie  next  fiscal  year.  Unless  changes 
are  made  the  unemployment-Insurance  system  will  become  a  fail- 
ure, becaiise  It  will  be  used,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  pxnrpose  of 
raising  general  revenues. 

It  Is  my  particular  task  now  to  discuss  with  you  the  need  for  a 
health  program  and  the  form  such  a  program  should  tal:c. 

THJE    rUI-L    VSt    OF   AVAILABLE    MEDICAL    RESOtTECES    WAITS    ON    CEEATTB 

PtrSCHASING    POWER 

In  times  of  prosperity  and  In  times  of  depression  illness  Is  an 
Important  cause  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  of  dependency.  It  Is 
a  major  factor  of  social  and  economic  lnsec^l^lty.  The  array  of 
economic  and  social  statistics  which  may  be  marshalled  to  prove 
this  is  almost  endless. 

The  cost  of  Illness  and  premature  death  In  this  country  amounts 
to  about  $10,000,000,000  a  year.  That  Includes  the  cost  of  health 
services  and  medical  care  and  the  loss  of  wages  through  disability 
or  untimely  death.  On  an  average  day  of  the  year  there  are 
4.000.000  or  more  persons  disabled  by  lllnefs.  Every  year  70,000,000 
sick  persons  lose  over  1,000.000.000  days  from  their  work. 

These  conditions  do  not  rcsxUt  from  Inadequate  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  medical  science;  they  come  from  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not today  make  medical  science  available  to  those  v.-ho  need  it 
most.  This  condition  strikingly  parallels  our  general  economic  set- 
up. We  have  splendid  means  of  production,  but  a  miserable  lack 
of  purchasing  power,  and  consequent  inadequate  distribution. 
While  hospitals  are  only  partially  occupied  and  thousands  of  dec- 
tors  are  Idle  for  long  periods  of  time,  milllcns  of  needy  sick  people 
are  not  being  cared  for.  It  is  clear  that  the  full  uss  of  our  avail- 
able resources  of  preventive  and  curative  medical  services  waits  on 
greater  purchasing  power  by  the  masses  of  our  people. 

The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  In  preventing  and  cur- 
ing diseases  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  has  declined 
from  17.6  per  1.000  population  In  1900  to  11.5  per  1,000  In  1936. 
This  represents  a  saving  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  lives 
every  year.  But  this  reduction  In  the  death  rate  has  taken  place 
mostly  in  childliood.  No  significant  Improvement  has  been  made 
In  the  mortality  rate  of  persons  of  mature  and  advanced  age.  The 
life  expectancy  of  a  person  of  50  today  is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
40  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  death  rate  from  certain  chronic  diseases  such  as 
cancer,  diabetes,  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidneys 
have  increased.  For  Instance,  the  death  rate  from  cancer  in  1900 
was  63  per  100.000  population,  while  in  1936  It  was  111  per  100.000. 

Proper  medical  care  of  children  is  vital  if  our  Nation  is  to  progress. 
In  that  respect  I  remind  you  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
maternity  deaths  are  preventable,  and  that  the  death  rate  of 
Infants  in  the  first  month  of  life  can  be  cut  in  half.  These  are  of 
tremendous  importance  to  our  2.000.000  births  a  year. 

THmX   IS    A   DEFINITE   ASSOCIATION    BrTWXEN    ILLNESS    AND   LOW   INCOME 

The  maternity  mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  is  high.  In 
1936  the  rate  was  57  per  10.000  of  live  births— double  that  of  Swe- 
den. In  the  United  States  it  varies  from  40  In  New  Jersey  to  90  in 
South  Carolina.  Some  light  is  shed  on  these  figures  when  we  learn 
that  more  than  1.100,000  births  occtir  every  year  in  families  who  are 
on  relief,  and  that  in  1936  nearly  a  quarter  million  women  in  tlie 
United  States  did  not  have  the  care  of  a  physician  at  the  time  of 
delivery. 

These  figures  could  be  Increased  tenfold.  They  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  Implement  one  all-Important  fact:  There  Is  a  definite 
association  between  Illness  and  low  Income.  A  responsible  survey 
shows  that  In  recent  years,  in  families  v/lth  annual  incomes  under 
SI. 200.  there  was  a  disability  of  8.9  days  per  person,  whereas  in 
families  of  $3,000  and  over  the  disability  was  only  3.8  days.  Dis- 
abling Illnesses  in  the  relief  population  occurred  at  an  annual  rate 
of  47  percent  higher  for  acute  Illnesses  and  87  percent  for  chronic 
Illnesses  than  the  corresponding  rate  for  families  with  income  of 
$0,000  and  over. 

The  annual  days  of  disability  per  capita  In  the  relief  group  are 
found  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  among  higher-income  families. 
Too  often  the  final  outcome  of  sickness  is  unemployment.  For  In- 
$tancc.  in  1934  m  New  Jersey,  in  61  percent  of  the  families  on  relief, 
the  persons  of  employable  age  were  unemployable  because  of  Illness 
or  Injuries. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  lower  the  Income,  the 
more  sickness  and  the  less  medical  care.  This  Is  a  vicious  circle. 
Illness  and  its  consequent  loss  of  wages  bring  poverty,  and  poverty 
aggravates  the  sickness  because  of  inability  to  obtain  adequate 
medical  care. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  more  sickness  and 
disability,  and  consequently  need  more  medical  services,  they 
receive  less  medical  care  than  those  with  larger  incomes.  Three 
times  as  many  persons  among  the  poorer  classes  go  through  a 
year  of  life  without  medical  care  than  do  those  In  the  higher 
Income  classes.  Even  in  30  percent  of  serious  disabling  illnesses 
among  relief  families  and  in  28  percent  of  such  illnesses  among 
families  Just  above  the  relief  level,  no  medical  care  was  received. 
The  concluaicn  is  inescapable  that  the  lower  the  income  of  persons, 
the  more  sickness  they  have  and  the  lees  medical  care  they 
receive. 
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Estimates   indicate  that 
four  costs  from  $100  to  $200 
of  $100.  it  is  clear  that  thl 
third  to  one-half  of  our 
1929.  about  12,000.000 
families   In   the   United 
And  it  was  estimated  last 
persons — one-third    of    our 
annual  Income  is  less  than 

Included  in  this  group  is 
on   work   relief   or   direct 
must  be  added  2,500,000 
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25,000,000   people   who 
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It  is  estimated  that  In 
persons,  approximately  20 
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ployment  or  death — an 
sons  require  protection. 


fdequate   medical   care  for  a   family  of 

a  year.     E\en  if  we  take  the  minimum 

expense  is  beyond  the  means  of  one- 

j^eople.    For  in  the  year  of  proeperlty, 

or  more  than  42  percent  of  all  the 

had   incomes   of   less   than   $1,500. 

that  probably  more  than  40.000.000 

population — comprise    families    whose 

»800. 

an  estimated  total  of  22,437,000  people 

ijellef   as   of   November    1938.     To    these 

e  who  receive  old-age  pensions,  blind 

nt  children,  making  a  total  of  nearly 

on   the   Government   for  food  and 

public  fimds  or  private  charity  for 
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must  si>end  their  earnings  from  day  to 

are  not  able  to  save  for  days  of  Illness. 

serious  Illness  occurs  no  medical  care 

obtaljied,  the  family  is  burdened  with  large 

e  debts  which  It  cannot  hope  to  meet. 

nedical   care   has   become — like   unem- 

ecopomlc  hazard  against  which  most  per- 
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Even  families  who  are 
to  purchase  adequate 
unpredictable. 

On  an  average,  families 
medical  care.    While  many 
to  afford  such  average  e 
densome  expenses  when 
expenses  which  must  be 
arc  far  greater  than  the 
are  meaningless  for  Individ 
family  with  unequal  sev 


tTNEVEN    AND    UNPEZDICTABLB — ^AVERAGES 
AiE    MISLEADING 

)therwlse   self-supporting   are  not   able 
care,  because  illness  is  uneven  and 
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need  4  to  5  percent  of  their  income  for 

farallies  with  good  incomes  may  be  able 

xpe  Qditures.  even  they  are  faced  with  bur- 

s«  rlous   illness  comes.     In  that  case   the 

in  :urred  to  obtain  adequate  medical  care 

av'f rage  expenditure  per  family.     Averages 

al  cases.    Illness  comes  to  an  individual 

and  unequal  length. 
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The   Interdepartmental 
Welfare  Activities,  appointed 
program  to  meet  the 
States  which,  on  the  whol^ 
full   support. 

Thl.s  program  was 
the  general  public  and  of 
conference  held  in  Washi 
which  conference  it  was 

On  January  23,  1939,  th( 
mitted  this  program  to 
definite  recommendation, 
ommends  the  following 

First,  (a)   An  expansion 
tion  and  in  the  States 
the  Social  Security  Act. 
a  direct  frontal  attack  on 
diseases,   and   malaria;    the 
and  from  cancer;  and  on 

At  its  peak  this  program 
be  expended  by  Federal.  £ 

(b)  The  expansion  of 
title  V  of  the  Social  Securilfcr 
and  nursing  care  of  mothers 
Jectlve  sought  is  to  make 
income  groups,  and  in  all 
medical  services  essential 
tality  rates  and  death  rates 
in  childhood  of  diseases 
ties  in  later  years. 

This  program  should 
it  wotild  reach  annual 
made,  of  $165,000,000.    It 
that  one-half  of  this  be 

Second.  The  expansion  o: 
of  500  health  and  diagnostic 
pitals.     The   total   average 
000.000,  one-half  of  whlcl 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  It    is   proposed 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State 
care  for  two  groups  of  the 

(a)    To  those   for   whon 
Jointly  or  singly,  have  alrea  dy 
the  public -assistance  previa 
work  relief  and  direct  relie  :. 
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^oup  of  40,000.000  medically  needy 

obo  cases  of  disabling  illnesses  occur 

8.000.000   cases   entail    disability   of    at 

conditions    prevailing    in    1935,    about 

seriously  disabling  Illnesses — receive 


COMMITTEE     TO     COORDINATE 
HEALTH    At*D    WELFARE    ACTIVITIEJ 

iiJommittee    to   Coordinate   Health    and 

by  the  President,  has  worked  out  a 

medical  needs  of  the  F>eople  of  the  United 

,  is  splendid,  and  which  deserves  oxix 


submitted   to  a  representative   gathering   of 
Interested  groups  at  a  national  health 
qgton  on  July   18,   19,  and  20,   1938,  in 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  delegate. 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
gress for  careful  study,  but   without 
The  interdepartmental  committee  rec- 


the  public  health  service  In  the  Na- 

local  communities  under  title  VI  of 

Ttiese  public-health  services  are  to  make 

he  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  venereal 

control  of   mortality  from   pneumonia 

hygiene  and  industrial  hygiene. 

would  require  $200,000,000  annually  to 

and  local  governments. 

m4temal  and  child  health  services  (under 

Act ) ,  including  provisions  for  medical 

and  their  newborn  infants.     The  ob- 

^vallable  to  mothers  and  children  of  all 

parts  of  the  United  States,  minimum 

the  reduction  of  our  maternal  mor- 

among  Infants,  and  for  the  prevention 

conditions  leading  to  serious  disabili- 
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expe  ndltures. 


paid 


gradually  expand  until  In  Its  tenth  year 

,  in  addition  to  those  now  being 

suggested  by  the  committee  on  health 

by  the  Federal  Government. 

hospital  facilities  and  the  construction 

centers  in  areas  inaccessible  to  hos- 

annueil   cost   is   estimated   to   be   $146,- 

it  is  recommended,  be  borne  by  the 

tjiat   the    Federal    Government,    through 
implement  the  provisions  of  medical 
;  opulation: 

the   State   and   Federal    Governments, 

accepted  some  responsibility  through 

on  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  through 
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(b)  To  those  who.  although  able  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  from  their  own  earnings,  are  unable  to  procure  necessary 
medical  care. 

The  committee  proposes  the  allocation  of  $300,000,000  to  the 
States  for  this  part  of  the  program. 

There  is  little  organized  opposition  to  these  three  of  the  five- 
point  program.  Organized  medicine,  as  represented  In  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  is  not  opposed  to  it.  The  problem  of 
its  realization  is  a  financial  one.  This  depends  on  the  willingness 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  to  assume  additional 
financial  burdens. 

The  realization  of  these  three  points — the  expansion  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  of  medical  care  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  provision  of  some  medical  care  for  tliose  living  at  an 
emergency  level  of  existence — is  of  great  importance  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  this  Nation. 

But  it  is  not  as  important  as  the  remainder  of  the  program, 
which  deals  with  a  general  program  of  medical  care  for  self-sup- 
porting persons  of  small  means.  It  Is  this  part  of  the  program, 
consisting  of  recommendations  IV  and  V,  which  has  met  with  the 
opposition  of  organized  medicine.  I  shall  deal  with  it  in  some- 
what greater  detail. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  technical  committee  con- 
templates a  general  comprehensive  program  designed  to  provide 
adequate  medical  services  for  the  entire  population.  It  suggests 
that  this  may  be  done  either  through  compxjlsory  health  Insurance 
or  through  gradually  expanded  public  health  services,  or  through 
a  combination  of  both. 

COMPUIfOKT   HEALTH   INSLTIIANCE  IB   THE  KXTSTONE 

It  is  estimated,  as  I  have  said,  that  adequate  medical  care  would 
cost  on  the  average  4  to  5  percent  of  income.  Families  who  would 
be  able  to  meet  such  an  average  cost  often  find  that  in  case  of 
serious  or  long  illness,  the  expenses  for  adequate  medical  care  are 
imbearably  high.  If  these  costs  were  spread  over  the  i>opulatlon 
as  a  whole,  they  could  be  readily  met,  and  tt^  vigor,  health,  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  entire  nation  wouft  be  Increased. 

For  decades  attempts  have  been  made  to  spread  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care.  Nonprofit  group  Insurance,  group  hospitalization,  and 
other  voluntary  schemes  have  been  promoted.  The  fact  that  after 
decades  of  these  efforts  only  about  2,000,000  persons  In  the  United 
States  last  year  received  substantial  medical  care  through  voluntary 
insurance  arrangements  is,  I  submit,  conclusive  proof  that  mere 
voluntary  effort  cannot  meet  this  truly  gigantic  problem.  Compe- 
tent studies  show  that  at  least  100,000.000  persons  In  the  United 
States  need  provision  for  adequate  medical  care.  This  can  be 
offered  only  through  compulsory  health  insurance.  It  Is  the  key- 
stone of  any  proper  health  program. 

Medical  costs  for  the  individual  family  cannot  be  determined  In 
advance.  They  are  burdensome  because  of  their  uncertainty  and 
variability.  The  Insurance  principle  which  permits  our  people  to 
spread  the  risks  for  the  economic  losses  sustained  by  death,  accident, 
fire,  or  unemployment  applies  with  equal  force  to  economic  losses 
sustained  by  illness.  Only  through  compulsory  health  insurance 
can  the  cost  be  spread  over  the  entire  population  and  be  thus  re- 
duced to  a  small  and  bearable  portion  of  the  family's  income. 

The  opposition  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  compulsory 
health  Insurance  is  based  on  unreal  fears  and  on  imaginary  evils. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  insurance  procedxire  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  all  physicians  to  participate  in  the  in- 
surance plan,  with  free  choice  of  physicians  for  the  patient,  and 
with  wide  latitude  left  to  physicians  as  to  the  method  of  their 
remuneration. 

The  right  to  live  one's  life  in  health  is  as  much  an  Inalienable 
right  as  the  right  to  political  freedom  and  individual  liberty.  Com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  Is  the  key  to  the  reLlization  of  that  right. 
Compulsory  health  Insurance  must  come,  and  the  sooner  it  comes 
the  better  for  the  future,  the  vitality,  and  the  productivity  of  our 
Nation. 

I  invite  this  conference  to  determine  upon  a  relentless  campaign 
of  enlightenment  In  every  section  of  the  United  States,  until  we 
are  able  to  give  to  the  pecqjle  of  the  United  States  the  blessings  of 
good  health,  which  comes  with  a  sound  program  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance,  accompanied  by  a  fulfillment  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  health  program. 

It  Is  estimated  that  compulsory  health  insurance  could  be 
accomplished  at  an  average  expendlttire  of  $20  per  person  per 
year.  It  should  be  developed  by  the  individual  States  with 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government. 

INSXTRANCZ   AGAINST   LOSS   OF   WAGES    BT    SICKNESS 

On  an  average  day  of  the  year  there  are  at  least  five  to  six  mil- 
lion persons  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by 
illness.  The  length  of  such  illness  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a 
whole  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  whole  lifetime. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1Q29  the  wage  loss  due  to  disability  was 
nearly  $2,000,000,000. 

As  In  the  case  of  illness,  the  average  extent  of  disability  Is 
misleading.  The  significant  thing  to  remember  Is  that  there 
will  be  some  disability  and  some  loss  of  earnings  by  sickness. 
Whether  the  sickness  and  the  disability  vrlU  last  a  day,  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year,  or  the  balance  of  one's  life  depends  upon 
factors  which  no  Individual  can  foresee. 

The  effects  of  temporary  disability  are  similar  to  the  effects 
of  temporary  unemployment.      Each  causes  the  loss  of  Income 
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for  the  worker  and  his  famUy  for  •  limited  period  of  time.  The 
effects  of  long -continued  or  permanent  disability  arc  similar  to 
the  effect  of  old  a«e.  It  forces  the  retirement  at  the  worker  fram 
the  productive  field. 

As  stated,  five  to  six  million  pec^e  are  disabled  by  lUnefls  on 
an  average  day;  perhaps  one-half  of  these  are  suffering  from 
temporary  dlsabUlty  and  the  other  half  has  some  permanent 
or  total  disability.  Of  those  suffering  from  total  disability,  about 
four-fifths,  or  nearly  2.000,000,  are  under  the  age  of  65.  U  we 
take  into  account  the  dependents  of  those  who  are  permanently 
disabled,  we  find  that  about  eight  to  ten  million  persons  a  year  are 
directly  affected  by  their  permanent  disability  and  Iobs  of  earning 
capacity. 

We  have  workmen's  compen-sation  laws  to  compensate  workmen 
for  loss  of  earnings  due  to  Industrial  accidents.  We  have  unein- 
plojrment  compensation  laws  for  the  compensation  of  employees 
for  loss  of  wages  or  salaries  by  unemployment.  We  must  have 
appropriate  laws  to  compensate  for  loss  of  earnings  by  lUneas. 


PAaATK  ST8TEMS   OP   TEMPOSABT    AlfS    FOB    POUIAMKMT   DISABIUTT 

RKCOM  ICEltDSB 

The  President's  committee  recommends  that  two  separate  aysteme 
be  established,  one  to  deal  with  temporary  dlsBbUlty  and  the  other 
with  permanent  disability.  It  is  recommended  that  insurance 
against  ten^xirary  disability  be  patterned  after  unemployment  com- 
pensation B,id  that  permanent  disability  be  treated  like  old-age 
retirement.  It  is  estimated  that  temporary  disability  compensation 
with  a  reasonable  waiting  period  and  reasonable  benefits  (calculated 
at  50  percent  of  wages  for  a  ma«irrnim  of  ^t  least  26  weeks)  would 
cost  approximately  1  percent  of  wages. 

riNANCiMc  OP  TncposABT  sicKKXss  DiBABiLrrT  smurn 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  President's  conunlttee  that 
temporary  disability  benefits  be  treated  like  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  or  as  a  part  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  I  propose  that  the  payment  of  temporary  disability  benefits 
be  financed  entirely  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  It  Is 
my  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pay  in  the  form 
of  grants-in-aid  one-half  of  the  expenditures  Incurred  by  each  State 
for  the  payment  of  temporary  disability  benefits  on  oondltion  that 
the  State  appropriate  the  other  half  of  such  costs  without  th» 
imposition  of  any  special  taxes. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  financing  teinparary-<nsabUlty  ben- 
efits, I  suggest  that  the  cost  be  imposed  upon  the  present  Federal 
old-age  retirement  system. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President's  committee  that  perma- 
nent disability  be  treated  similarly  to  disability  by  old  age  is  sound. 
I  hope  that  this  conference  will  endcM-se  the  recommendation  of  the 
interdepartmental  committee  that  permanent  disability  be  cared 
for  by  the  introduction  of  Invalidity  benefits  Into  the  present  old- 
age  insurance  system.  The  cost  of  such  a  system  would  probably  be 
0.1  percent  to  0.2  percent  of  wages  at  the  beginning,  and  may  be 
expected  to  rise  to  between  1  and  2  percent  in  20  years.  The  taxes 
which  finance  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  system  and  the  con- 
templated reserve  of  tliat  system  are  large  enoxigh  to  absorb  this  cost. 
I  therefore  propose  that  these  invalidity  benefits  be  paid  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  covered  by  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  s^-stcm  and 
who  become  disabled  by  illness  without  any  additloiial  expense  to 
them  and  without  any  special  taxation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lawyer  can  perform  an  important  part  in  the  campaign  to 
bring  economic  and  social  security  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
living  in  the  United  States.  He  can  perform  a  real  sen-ice  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  by  explaining  to  them  the  need  for  a 
sound  health  program  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  attained. 

Let  us  determine  to  wage  a  vigorous  campaign  for  health  Insur- 
ance and  for  a  significant  Improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
entire  social-security  system  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Through  such  a  campaign  we  can  fulfill  the  noble  task  of  the  lawyer 
to  fashion  our  legal  and  administrative  machinery  and  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  laws  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  day  and  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  mankind. 


Citizenship  Status  of  Harry  Bridges 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  1939  j 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    I^OISLATURE    OP    THK    flTA'TE    OF 

CALIFORNIA  . 


Mr.  ISLAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speako",  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rccou),  I  include  Asaemhly  Joint 
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Resolution  23  of  the  Legislature  of  California,  relative  to 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  the  citizenship 
status  of  Harry  Bridges.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture January  24,  1939. 

It  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Don  Field,  its  author. 

I  thoroughly  concur  In  the  substance  of  the  statements 
contained  in  this  resolution  and  ask  this  House  to  give  it 
that  consideration  of  which  it  is  eminently  worthy. 

Assembly   Joint    Resolution    23 

Relative    to    action    by    the    Secretary    of    Labor    regarding    the 
citizenship  status  of  Harry  Bridges 

Whereas  during  the  past  4  years  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
the  United  Slates,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor, 
Prances  E.  Perkins,  has  been  conducting  intermittent  inquiries  or 
Investigations  as  to  the  citizenship  status  of  one  Harry  Bridges,  a 
well-known  Pacific  coast  labor  leader;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  report  that  the  said 
Harry  Bridges  Is  either  not  an  American  cltlasen  or  that  he  has 
e6po\ised  political  and  economic  doctrines  inimical  to  and  incom- 
patible with  the  American  theory  of  government  and  such  as 
to  Justify  and  require  the  forfeitiu-e  of  his  rights  as  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  if  ^uch  be  Is;  and 

Whereas  prompt  completion  of  the  said  investigation  and  inquiry 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  making  public  of  the  results 
thereof  will  contribute  materiaUy  to  industrial  peace  on  the  Pacific 
coast:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
jointly.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfully  urged  to  settle  the  existing  uncertainties  as  to 
the  citizenship  stattis  of  the  said  Harry  Bridges  without  further 
delay  by  making  a  full  report  upon  this  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  instigate 
In  the  matter  such  appropriate  action.  If  any,  as  may  be  Indi- 
cated to  be  proper  by  the  findings  set  forth  in  such  report;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
sucb  Se.nators  and  Representatives  from  California  are  hereby 
requested  to  take  such  action  as  may  expedite  the  making  of 
6ucl\  a  report  and  the  taking  of  appropriate  action  in  coanectioa 
therewith. 


When  the  Devil  Was  Sick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  went  out 
to  DCS  Moines  on  Pi-lday  night  and  tried  to  deliver  a  Re- 
publican speech.  Is  this  fair?  Is  there  no  honor  among 
politicians?  Should  he  not  have  told  his  listeners  that 
whatever  sound  ideas  were  in  the  speech  were  ideas  which 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  urging  for  6  years  as  essential 
to  recovery? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  magic  of 
the  election  returns!  With  what  lightning  rapidity  is  the 
character  of  a  statesman  transformed!  Only  last  simimer 
the  political  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tunes  summed 
up  the  philosophy  of  Harry  Hopkins  in  the  arrogant  boast: 
"We  will  tax  and  tax,  and  spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and 
elect."  Then  came  the  November  elections;  and  now  be- 
hold a  simple  Iowa  country  lx)y  making  his  soft  advance  to 
business,  a  big  red  apple  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  repentance  comes  too  late.  The  people 
have  seen  too  many  of  these  l)reathing  spells,  these  periods 
of  appeasement  following  the  New  Deal  reverses.  They 
know  the  significance: 

When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be; 
Wlien  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  saint  was  be. 
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Cutting  out  the  deadwood  and  the  duplicating  activities  must  be 
designed  for  economy  as  weU  as  efficiency.  Administration  spokes- 
men have  Just  been  giving  enco\iraging  assurances  of  an  easing 
of  the  tax  burden.  But  the  salaries  of  thousands  of  unnecessary 
Job  holders  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  expensive  office  space 
and  equipment  constitute  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people. 

Congress  will  want  to  scrutinize  the  renewed  proposal  for  six 
administrative  assistants  to  the  President,  and  the  new  bUl  con- 
tains other  provisions  reqiiirlng  examination.  But  as  a  whole 
It  represents  a  practical,  reasonable  approach  to  eliminating  evils 
of  gross  waste  and  Inefficiency  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
any  private  business  organization  for  a  moment. 

ONX  UAN'S  OPIKION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

It  is  a  pleastu^  and  a  relief  to  be  boosting,  rather  than  knock- 
ing, a  policy  of  this  administration.  There  has  not  been  time 
to  study  Representative  Cochran's  new  streamlined  bill  for  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  for  hidden  Jokers,  if  any,  and,  to  that 
extent,  I  keep  my  fingers  crossed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  as- 
stime  any  such  thing.  On  first  reading  the  bill  seems  to  ring 
true  In  every  clause. 

It  covers  an  urgent  need.  It  aTolds  every  principal  objection  to 
the  bUl  which  was  sidetracked  In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  new  and  highly  InteUlgent  strategy  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity to  support  the  good  and  oppose  only  the  bad  in  the  admin- 
istration. It  shotild  be  approved  and  become  a  law  without  dis- 
heartening delay. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  the  Initiative  in  proposing  reorgani- 
zation and  regrouping  of  Federal  agencies  to  simplify  the  great 
Washington  hodge-podge,  to  save  nioney,  and  to  increase  efficiency. 
It  requires  the  President  to  submit  his  plans  to  Congress  and  if 
Congress  does  not,  by  concurrent  resolution,  veto  them  within  60 
days  they  go  into  effect.  Under  last  year's  plans,  if  Congress 
wanted  to  veto  what  the  President  proposed  it  had  to  do  so  by  a 
law  or  Joint  resolution  which  the  President  could  in  ttim  veto. 
That  meant  that  Congress  covild  not  effectively  disapprove  without 
a  two-thirds  TOte.  The  President  does  not  have  power  to  veto  a 
concurrent  resolution.  Since  Congress.  In  delegating  these  legis- 
lative powers,  can  impose  Its  own  conditions.  Representative  Ooch- 
RAir's  new  bill  has  removed  the  biggest  bug  In  the  old  bUl. 

It  removes  all  the  other  bugs  also.  It  exempts  the  partly  Judicial, 
partly  legislative  amunlsBlon  from  the  Executive  power  to  re- 
organize. It  does  not  put  civil  service  under  a  political  Pooh-Bah. 
It  does  not  destroy  the  office  of  Comptroller  Gerieral.  and  it  avoids 
any  "resources  and  planning  committee" — which  was  objected  to 
largely  because  it  was  feared  that  it  was  a  device  to  take  river  and 
harbor  work  away  from  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  Government 
has  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  time  President  after  President  and  commission  after  com- 
mission have  proposed  plans  to  do  it.  But  a  bureau  has  more  lives 
than  a  cat  and  Is  as  resistant  as  a  rock.  It  has  been  quite  clearly 
demonstrated  in  all  these  years  that  if  any  reorganizing  is  going  to 
be  done  both  the  planning  and  the  execution  must  be  in  the 
executive  department  under  very  broad  powers. 

During  the  war  I  was  given  the  seemingly  simple  Job  of  central- 
izing purchase  and  preventing  conflict  in  the  War  Department 
among  at  first  five,  and  later  nine,  bureaus  which  were  competing 
with  themselves.  General  Pershing  had  the  same  problem  In 
Prance.  He  was  3,000  miles  away  with  the  powers  of  a  commander 
in  chief.  He  did  it.  We  were  In  Washington  under  the  shadow  of 
Congress.  With  all  the  war  powers  of  the  President  we  were  resisted 
at  every  step  and  never  really  succeeded  in  anything  more  than  name. 

From  that  experience,  and  many  others,  I  know  that  Mr.  Coch- 
SAN's  bill  is  an  absolute  necessity;  and  I  do  not  see  any  good  ground 
for  objection  to  It  except  in  minor  details  that  can  be.  and  no  doubt 
wUl  be,  threshed  out  In  debate.  There  is  not  space  to  discuss 
them  here. 

It  may  strike  another  snag,  however.  This  Is  no  Executive 
"mxist"  blU  drafted  by  the  White  House  Janlssarlat  as  part  of 
some  Jig-saw  puzzle  of  centralized  Executive  control.  It  Is  the  work 
of  the  Reorganization  Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  am  told  that 
nobody  In  an  executive  department  ever  saw  It  before  it  was  Intro- 
duced.   Maybe  Tommy  Corcoran  won't  stand  for  that. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE   OP 

MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  memo- 
rial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana; 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 

Memortal  to  the  ConCTess  of  the  United  States  at  Az»er1c«  requert 

Ing  it  to  assist  the  t>eet-8ugar  Industry  In  Montana 

Whereas  only  29  5  percent  of  domestic-sugar  sales  are  allotted 
to  domestic  producers  at  present,  Cuba  has  practically  the  sam» 
amount  and  our  insular  poosesslons  41.5  percent.  American  pro- 
ducers are  rightfully  entitled  to  all  of  the  domestic  market  that 
they  are  able  to  supply;   and 

■Whereas  the  ImpKjrt  quotas  of  raw  sugar  as  set  at  the  pre«ent 
time  have  brought  the  farmers,  the  workers  In  the  beet-sugar 
factories,  and  the  laborers  In  the  beet  fields  in  direct  competition 
with  the  poorly  paid  labor  In  the  sugar-producing  territories  out- 
side of  continental  United  States:  such  competition  has  the  direct 
result  of  lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  these  farmers  and 
laborers  to  a  level  Incompatible  with  the  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  sugar  beets  can  be  effectively  grown  at  a  reasonable 
profit  In  this  SUte  and  there  is  no  food  more  valuable  to  tb« 
consumer  In  nutritive  worth  even  at  a  much  higher  price  than  at 
present;   and 

V^rtxeTeaa  the  production  of  sugar  beets  provides  employment  at 
good  wages  for  many  times  as  many  workers  as  the  same  acreage  of 
other  crops  adapted  to  this  latitude  and  any  control  of  the  expan- 
sion of  sugar-beet  acreage  means  more  unemployment  and  mor* 
relief  cUents  who  could  otherwise  make  a  living  In  this  industry; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the  present  policy.  If  con- 
tinued, wUl  result  In  many  now  employed  In  this  country  losing 
their  means  of  livelihood,  thereby  further  increasing  the  already 
tremendous  b\irden  of  unemployment:  and 

Whereas  our  beet  growers.  If  permltt«d  to  make  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money,  are,  due  to  tbetr  higher  standard  of  llvlr^, 
many  times  better  customers  for  eastern  indxistry  as  are  foreign 
sugar  laborers  and  planters:  and 

Whereas  an  orderly  and  sound  expansion  of  beet  plantings  In 
accordance  with  the  development  of  suitable  land  and  the  building 
of  new  factories  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  production  Is  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  process  to  the  buUdlng  up  at  this  State 
and  should  be  encouraged;  and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  problem  of  national  economy  and  de- 
fense, the  acute  shortage  of  sugar  dxirlng  the  World  War  demon- 
strated our  need  for  a  mtx:h  higher  domestic  stigar  production  In 
time  of  emergency;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  high  altitude  of  this  region,  there  art 
practically  no  substitute  crops  for  sugar  beets  and  the  restriction 
of  the  beet  industry  means  the  throttling  of  oxu"  agriculture  by 
ellmlnatmg  the  best  cultivated  crop  in  a  proper  rotation  for  main- 
taining soli  fertility  and  weed  control;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  profitable  agricultural  operations  Is 
so  vital  to  the  business  of  all  of  Montana  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
United  States,  and  should  be  given  most  serious  consideration  by 
all   individuals  and  law-making  bodies;    and 

Whereas  the  Beet  Growers'  Associations  of  Montana,  supported 
by  the  Montana  Federation  of  Labor  and  Montanans,  Incorporated 
(the  State  Chamber  of  Oonunerce),  have  given  serious  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  present  sxigar  quotas  and  the  above  facts 
have  been  definitely  established:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  prayer  of  your  memorialists,  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should,  by  proper  legislation,  right  the 
wrong  suffered  by  the  farmers,  processors,  and  wage  earners  en- 
gaged In  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  beet  sugar,  by  Imnie- 
dlately  raising  the  domestic  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  unrestricted 
production  of  sugar  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  maintain  the  protective  market  by  quota  reductions 
and  adequate  tariffs  on  foreign  sugar:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial,  duly  authenticated,  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  Montana  in  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  February 

27).  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JAMES    P.    BYRNES.    OP    SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  FEBRUARY  27.  1938 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ByrnbsI 
during  the  National  Radio  Forum.  February  27,  1939.  Tbe 
subject  of  the  address  is  The  Unemployment  Problem. 
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•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  l3  my  opinion  that  under  our  form  of  government  we  murt 
continue  to  look  to  private  enterprise  to  provide  Jobs  and  look  to 
government  for  assistance  only  to  the  extent  that  private  indiistry 
is  unable  to  provide  employment. 

The  surest  way  to  relieve  unemployment  Is  to  inspire  you  with 
the  hope  that  you  can  Invest  money  In  a  business  prcvldin?  Jobs 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  earning  a  profit,  and  that  you  v-ill  be 
permitted  by  governments — Federal  and  State — to  retain  a  reason- 
able amount  of  the  profits  earned. 

Time  docs  not  permit  mo  to  discuss  what  governments  shoxild  do 
or  undo,  in  order  to  furnish  that  inspiration.  Such  a  dltcusslon 
would  make  It  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  request  to 
explain  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  amending 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  creating  a  Department  of 
Public  Works.  That  bill  has  to  do  not  with  the  causes  of  unem- 
ploj-nient  nor  the  encouragement  that  might  be  given  to  Individual 
employers  but  with  tto'e  methods  by  which  governments  shall  aid 
those  v,/ho  are  unable  to  secure  employment  In  private  enterprise. 

Unemployment  Is  our  most  serious  domestic  problem.  It  Is  a 
national  problem.  It  Is  a  permanent  problem.  Whether  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  what  has  been  dene  by  Federal  and  local 
Governments  during  recent  years  you  may  as  well  realize  that  an 
overw^helmlng  majority  ol  the  people  of  this  country  believe  that 
the  granting  of  as<LlBtance  to  these  In  need  is  a  public  duty  and 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  cannot  Ignore  this  problem.  Idle  men  not  only  do  not  pro- 
duce, they  do  not  consume.  Their  failure  to  buy  because  of  the 
lack  of  wages  results  In  the  unemployment  of  other  men  who 
would  normally  produce  the  goods  they  would  consume.  As  un- 
employment Increases,  the  national  Income  decreases.  As  the 
national  Income  decreases,  the  revenues  of  Government  decrease. 

Some  persons  ask  how  these  millions  of  people  who  are  today 
the  recipients  of  Government  assistance  got  along  before  that 
assistance  was  rendered  by  governments.  The  fact  Is  that  in  many 
Instances  they  did  not  get  along.  When  they  exhausted  their 
savings  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  assistance  became  ship- 
wrecks upon  the  sea  of  life.  When  no  one  came  to  their  rescue, 
they  were  simply  "sunk."  Some  were  rescued.  The  young  worker 
out  of  employment,  as  he  looked  for  a  Job.  drew  upon  his  savings 
until  they  were  cxha\isted.  Then  he  gave  up  his  home  and  the 
llttlo  family  either  went  to  the  home  of  the  parents  of  husband 
or  wife,  or  to  the  home  of  some  other  relative  or  friend.  Those 
who  had  no  relatives  or  friends  willing  to  share  their  homes  and 
food  were  helped  by  charitable  organizations  and  churches.  They 
did  not  try  to  live  as  you  live.    They  fought  merely  to  exist. 

Unemployment  assistance  by  Government  Is  not  a  new  question. 
As  early  as  1894,  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  demanded  that 
the  Federal  Government  set  up  a  work  program  to  fight  unem- 
ployment.    In  a  speech  In  February  of  that  year  he  said: 

"It  is  generally  accepted  now  as  a  right  principle  that  ovir  city 
councils,  our  county  conxmissioners,  cur  Stale  legislatures,  should 
legislate  to  create  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  Republican 
theory  has  been  all  along  that  It  was  right  to  so  legislate  as  to 
prov!d»  work,  employment,  comfort  to  the  American  workman. 
We  believe  that  the  National  Government  has  a  duty  to  perforni 
In  this  respect  as  well  as  the  city  council  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners." 

The  principle  of  public  work  was  first  brought  before  the  Na- 
tional Congress  on  January  21.  1919,  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa, 
who  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  United  States  Emergency  Public 
Wotks  Board.    The  bill  was  dropped  after  extensive  hearings. 

In  1921,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, a  conference  on  unemployment  was  held  in  Washington. 
As  a  result,  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  Congress  but  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

Improved  business  conditions  lessened  the  demand  for  Federal 
legislation,  but  from  time  to  time  during  the  years  that  followed, 
bills  on  the  subject  were  introduced  In  the  Congress.  In  1929— our 
Bo-called  boom  year — the  national  income  was  $30,000,000,000  and 
yet  we  had  3.000.000  unemployed.  With  that  national  Income  today 
the  number  of  unemployed  would  be  greater  than  in  1929  because 
of  the  technological  changes.  The  levying  of  a  pay-roll  tax  tends 
to  encourage  these  changes,  because  the  tax  levied  is  upon  workers 
and  not  upon  machines.  Then.  too.  to  an  extent  we  did  not  antici- 
pate in  1929,  women  have  entered  industry  seeking  an  Independence 
that  comes  with  earned  Income. 

At  late  as  1931.  when  Congress  finally  made  an  appropriation  to 
the  States  to  aid  in  caring  for  the  unemployed,  more  than  100 
mayors,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  declared  that  Federal  assistance 
was  unnecessary.  Can  you  conceive  of  such  an  answer  being  made 
at  this  time  by  a  dozen  mayors?  Regardless  of  w^hether  you  believe 
It  to  be  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  Is  that  this  problem  is  here  to  stay. 

You  can  gather  some  idoa  of  the  extent  of  our  relief  efforts  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  calendar  year  1937  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments spent  for  public  works  and  relief  grants  of  various  kinds, 
excluding  loans,  the  sum  of  H  300.000.000.  During  the  calendar 
year  1938  the  total  expenditure  was  greater.  This  sum  was  in 
excess  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government 
tor  all  purposes  In  any  year  during  peacetime  prior  to  1925.  This 
Tast  suxa  has  been  8p>ent  through  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  P.  W.  A., 
the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  C.  C.  C,  the  F.  H.  A.  and  the  N.  Y.  A,  and 
all  the  other  alphabetical  agencies  created  at  different  times  and 
with  different  objectives.  The  emergency  required  that  they  be 
created  hurriedly  axMl  without  relation  to  other  agencies.    There 


was  no  opportunity  to  view  the  whole  picture  and  to  coordinate 
the  emorgt^ncy  efforts.  But  r  ow  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the 
whole  question  and  standarlize  and  coordinate  the  methods  of 
as-lstance. 

We  should  look  first  to  msmployment  insurance;  second,  to 
public  assistance;  end  third,  to  public  works. 

Unemployment  insurance  1  s  a  shock  absorber.  To  date  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  fi  illy  test  its  effectiveness,  but  we  hava 
had  an  opportunity  to  dis(  over  the  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
system.  The  laws  of  the  £  tatcs  vary.  In  all  States  there  has 
been  too  much  delay  In  th;  worker  receiving  his  compensation 
benefits.  In  some  cas£s  he  has  given  up  in  disgust.  In  other 
cases  the  worker  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  waiting  received 
a  check  for  three  or  four  dol  ars,  or  some  other  sum  so  Inadequate 
that  he  Immediately  made  application  for  a  Job  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects. 

The  bill  I  have  introducec  has  for  its  objective  the  payment  of 
more  liberal  benefits  and  the  simplification  of  the  law.  It  provides 
for  a  minimum  payment  of  $5  per  weak;  reduces  to  1  week  the 
period  a  man  must  wait  fc '  his  benefits;  provides  that  if  he  is 
eligible  he  will  receive  paj-m  ;nts  for  at  least  13  weeks  if  ho  con- 
tinues unemployed,  and  by  s  mpllfjrlng  the  method  of  determining 
eligibility  avoids  delay  in  ma  ting  payments  to  workers  and  lessens 
the  burden  of  reports  by  en:  ployeis. 

Let  us  see  the  effect  of  th:  3  change.  Of  the  52.000,000  gainfully 
employed  people  of  the  coun  :ry  27,000,000  are  now  covered  by  this 
system.  The  only  large  groaps  not  covered  are  the  agrlculttiral 
workers,  the  domestic  w^orkers  and  those  employed  in  establish- 
ments having  less  than  8  « mployees.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  the  industrial  workers  are  :overed.  Therefore  if  there  is  a  reces- 
sion in  business,  80  percent  of-  the  industrial  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  will  after  1  wecB  receive  compensation  benefits.  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  bent  fits  promptly  paid  they  will  not  be 
trying  to  get  on  the  relief  ro  Is.  It  will  improve  the  morale  of  the 
individual.  The  worker  feela  that  he  is  entitled  to  imemploymcnt 
compensation  as  a  matter  <  f  right,  because  of  his  contribution 
through  the  pay  roll  tax.  He  prefers  it  to  registering  for  relief. 
Relief  means  being  subjectec  to  investigation  by  social  workers  to 
determine  his  need,  and  on(  e  he  has  been  placed  upon  the  rolls, 
being  the  object  of  the  Jokes  of  the  people  who  rejoice  in  ridicul- 
ing W.  P.  A.  workers. 

Today  we  have  an  Employ  naent  Service.  While  in  many  States 
it  Is  In  the  same  office  with  he  Unemployment  Insurance  Bureau, 
the  Employment  Service  is  i  nder  the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Bureau  Is  under  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Employees  in  these  local  offices  receive  fimds  from  the 
different  departments  and  f  j  Dm  the  State.  The  department  that 
supplies  the  funds  insists  u  3on  its  right  to  issue  regulations  to 
control  expenditures.  Becat;  se  no  man  can  serve  three  masters, 
the  local  officials  have  a  diffii  ult  time  accounting  to  State  officials 
and  then  to  two  department  i  In  Washington. 

I  want  these  scr\'lces  conso  idatcd  in  the  States  and  consolidated 
In  Washington.  I  want  the  worker,  who  has  an  opportunity,  to 
walk  In  a  door,  file  a  claim  tor  Insurance,  and  in  the  same  office 
register  for  a  Job,  giving  a  s  tatement  of  his  work  experience  and 
the  name  of  his  employer.  I  want  that  official  to  get  busy  finding 
a  Job  for  the  worker.  Throu  ;h  the  same  office,  the  worker  should 
apply  for  a  Job  on  public  w  jrks  when  his  benefits  are  exhausted 
and  no  private  Job  is  availab  e.  I  have  provided  that  the  Employ- 
ment STvice  be  transferred  to  the  Social  Security  Board  because 
it  administers  unemploymen  ;  compensation.  However,  as  long  as 
the  two  services  are  united  :  do  not  care  in  what  department  the 
consolidated  service  is  placei  .  provided  it  is  placed  where  it  wUl 
command  the  confidence  of  <  mployers.  If  an  Employment  Service 
does  not  command  the  conl  dence  of  employers,  it  cannot  be  of 
service  to  the  man  withovit  i ,  Job. 

The  necessity  for  a  mlnln  um  payment  per  week  Is  that  when 
a  man  dees  receive  ccmpensa  icn  benefits  he  shotild  receive  enough 
to  remove  him  from  the  rank  i  of  those  seeking  relief.  The  increase 
in  the  payments  out  of  that  particular  fund  is  more  than  Justified 
by  the  reduction  it  will  pern  it  in  the  cost  of  work  projects  where 
the  annual  average  expenditure  is  $1,000  per  man.  That  fund  has 
a  reserve  collected  before  payments  commenced.  As  long  as  the 
payments  do  not  exceed  tie  amounts  collected  each  year,  the 
increase  Is  wise.  It  is  t»ettei  to  pay  to  the  unemployed  worker  a 
more  liberal  allowance  out  o:  this  fund  already  collected  from  the 
people  than  to  pay  so  small  an  amount  that  he  refuses  to  accept 
it  and  goes  to  work  project  for  which  additional  taxes  must  be 
levied  or  money  borrowed  o  be  ultimately  paid  by  taxes  We 
should  either  make  it  of  se  vice  to  the  worker  or  abolish  it  and 
provide  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  for  all  unemployed. 

The  biU  provides  for  mor<  liberal  payments  to  the  aged.  The 
payments  now  made  by  Sta  es  run  from  »35  per  month  to  $7.50 
per  month.  It  is  useless  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tell  some 
of  the  States  that  It  will  pay  one-half  of  $30  if  the  State  pays  that 
much  for  old-age  assistance.  You  might  Just  as  well  offer  to  pay 
one-half  of  $100  per  month.  Many  of  the  States  simply  have  no 
means  of  raising  revenue  tc  make  such  payments.  The  Federal 
Government  has  ustirped  the  field  of  taxation.  Local  governments 
must  rely  chiefly  upon  taxeii  levied  upon  real  estate.  It  Is  poor 
Judgment  to  lend  money  to  a  yoimg  worker  to  build  a  home  and 
at  the  same  time  force  the  State  governments  to  levy  such  high 
ta-xes  upon  real  estate  that    ;he  man  cannot  keep  his  home. 

To  remedy  this  ccndltion.  the  bill  provides  that  In  a  State 
where  the  per  capita  incomii  is  less  than  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  the  United  States  that  the  ccntrlbution  by  that  State 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  peramtage  by  which  its  per  capita  income 
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Is  leas  than  the  average  income.  In  return  foar  this,  however,  it 
Is  provided  that  the  average  anaount  j>ald  by  a  State,  including 
Its  contribution  from  ttke  Federal  Government,  ■^^n  oot  be  less 
than  $15  per  month. 

Payments  to  dependent  children  are  likewise  increased  with  the 
same  provision  as  to  the  financially  weak  States.  Through  this 
provision  for  dependent  children,  mothers  are  cared  for  and  are 
removed  from  the  lists  of  those  who  now  seek  relief  emplo3maent. 

The  old-age  insurance  benefits,  which  under  the  existing  law 
would  be  first  F>aid  in  1942,  would  be  paid  in  1940.  To  the  credit 
of  this  fund  there  is  in  the  Treasury  at  least  a  billion  dollars.  It 
is  collected  from  a  pay-roll  tax,  which  is  a  deflationary  tax.  If  the 
payments  are  made  earlier  the  increased  piwchaslng  power  will 
lessen  the  deflationary  influence.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  make  it 
poesible  for  a  naan  of  65  years  to  retire  we  provide  a  Job  for  a 
younger  man. 

I  have  provided  for  a  new  category  of  grants  to  the  States  where 
a  State  provides  assistance  for  handicapped  persons  who,  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability,  cannot  secure  employment  in 
private  enterprise  or  on  public  works  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
help  under  the  provisions  for  old-age  assistance  or  assistance  to 
dependent  children.  The  Federal  Government  would  match  on  a 
50-50  basis  such  expenditures  by  a  State.  In  every  State  there  are 
persons  who  are  not  sick  enough  to  be  entitled  to  hospitalization  by 
a  State  or  local  government  but  who  are  not  well  enough  to  do 
efficient  work.  They  Just  cannot  get  a  Job  and  cannot  get  assist- 
ance. In  many  instances  sympathetic  local  officials  charged  with 
establishing  the  eligible  list  for  W.  P.  A.  workers  place  these 
people  on  rolls.  When  they  are  unable  because  of  their  physical  or 
mental  handicap  to  render  efficient  service  they  arouse  the  criticism 
we  so  often  hear  of  W.  P.  A.  workers.  The  fact  that  the  States 
must  put  up  50  percent  of  the  payments  provides  a  brake  against 
abuse  of  this  system.  Becatise  it  is  restricted  to  the  handicapped  it 
does  not  place  the  Federal  Government  in  the  position  of  con- 
tributing to  general  relief. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Emplojmaent  Service,  functioning  in 
the  same  organization  with  the  unemployment  compensation,  should 
not  advise  Washin:^on,  at  least  once  a  week,  of  the  number  of  un- 
employed In  the  State.  The  Congress  and  the  people  will  then 
know  each  week  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unemployed  domestic  servants  and  agricultural 
workers.  If  in  a  particular  section  an  Increase  in  unemplojrment 
is  noted  for  several  weeks  Government  should  come  to  the  rescue 
of  that  section  with  public-work  projects. 

I  provide  for  a  public-works  department.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  department  was  \irged  last  year  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and.  from  time  to  time,  has  been  urged  by  leaders  of  both  political 
parties.  By  advance  planning  that  department  should  have  on 
hand  appioved  plans  for  Federal  projects  and  for  non-Ptderal  proj- 
ects. When  in  a  particular  section  it  appears  that  unemployment 
is  increasing,  it  should  Immediately  give  the  order  to  start  work 
upon  these  projects.  Prompt  action  may  prevent  a  general  reces- 
sion of  business.  If  the  recession  spreads,  then  the  public-works 
program  should  spread.  The  provision  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
contribution  of  the  local  govenunent  be  less  than  one-third  will 
tend  to  insure  essential  projects  of  value  to  the  public. 

The  department  could  have  a  division  in  control  of  heavy  con- 
struction which  should  be  contract  work,  and  a  division  for  work 
which  can  be  better  and  more  quickly  handled  by  force  account. 
That  question  of  organization  must  be  left  to  the  administrator. 
But  oiu-  public  works  will  be  controlled  in  one  department  and  not 
scattered  all  over  the  lot  as  at  present.  Today,  when  the  official 
of  a  State  or  city  comes  to  Washington,  if  he  Is  Interested  In 
securing  a  United  States  post  office  or  courthouse,  he  goes  to  the 
Treasury  E>epartment,  to  the  Public  Buildings  Division.  There 
the  Government  puts  up  100  percent.  If  he  does  not  get  the  couirt- 
house,  the  official  can  take  a  taxlcab  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  try  to  secure  funds  for  a  cament  highway.  There  the  projects 
are  financed  on  a  50-50  basis.  From  there  he  can  take  a  taxi  over  to 
P.  W.  A.  to  seek  funds  for  a  schoolhouse.  and  he  is  asked  to  put  up 
55  percent  and  get  a  grant  of  45  percent.  Then  he  can  take  a  taxi 
over  to  W.  P.  A.,  and  whatever  he  did  not  get  elsewhere  he  can 
apply  for  there,  where  the  average  contribution  is  17  percent  and 
the  Federal  Government  puts  up  83  percent.  My  bill  provides  that 
they  shall  all  be  placed  into  one  department.  I  want  to  stop  com- 
petition for  projects  by  Government  departments  and  stop  shopping 
for  Federal  funds  by  local  officials.  Today  a  local  official  will  file 
with  P.  W.  A.  an  application  in  which  his  government  agrees  to  put 
up  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  at  the  same  time  advising 
W.  P.  A.  that  his  county  or  city  cannot  put  up  more  than  the 
average  of  17  percent  required  by  W.  P.  A.  Under  the  proposed 
plan  this  official  will  have  to  present  his  request  few  public  works 
to  one  department  and  will  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  such  vary- 
ing statementa 

Heretofore  when  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  public 
works,  Congress  has  not  legislated  as  to  how  it  should  be  allotted  as 
between  States.  That  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istrators. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  say 
how  it  shall  be  allotted.  The  appropriations  for  public  roads  are  by 
law  allotted  to  States  upon  a  formula  having  three  factors— popu- 
lation, area,  and  highway  mileage.  It  has  worked  so  satisfactorily 
that  the  subject  is  seldom  discussed  and  is  known  to  few  pe<^e. 
It  is  done  mathematically  and  is  removed  from  political  pressure. 
In  the  absence  of  a  specific  formula  in  the  law,  P.  W.  A.  bases  its 
allotments  to  States  upon  population  and  the  number  of  parsons 
in  need  of  employment  as  determined  by  W.  P.  A.    W.  P.  A.  deter- 
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mines  the  number  In  need,  the  number  certified  by  local  agencies, 
the  number  receiving  direct  relief,  general  conditions,  and  tb« 
recommendations  of  State  administrators-  Officials  of  that  organi- 
zation believe  It  desirable  that  the  law  should  provide  a  formula. 
I  believe  It  essential.  Under  the  present  plan  making  the  number 
certified  by  local  officials  the  principal  factor,  we  offer  a  premium 
to  the  community  that  pads  the  rolls  and  we  penalize  the  com- 
munity where  public  sentiment  discourages  such  action.  There  la 
too  much  opportunity  for  the  crfBclals  who  make  the  loudest  squawk 
to  get  the  most  money.  It  encourages  in  too  many  people  the 
attlttide  that  "as  long  as  it  is  going  to  be  spent,  we  might  as  well 
get  our  share."  ^ 

The  estatUlshment  of  any  formula  U  a  difficult  proposal  1  hav* 
provided  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  the  number  of  unemployed  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Census  Department  and  by  the  report  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Service,  which,  working  in  connection  with  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Bureau,  should  be  able  to  give  us  fairly 
accurate  figures.  It  wlU  not  be  exact  but  will  be  a  gtvat  improve- 
ment. 

One  objection  urged  against  a  public-works  department  Is  that 
It  wUl  provide  for  another  member  of  the  Cabinet.  WhUe  I  do 
not  think  it  so  all-important  whether  the  organization  be  called 
a  bureau  with  an  administrator,  or  a  department  with  a  secretary 
at  its  head.  I  do  not  share  the  fear  about  there  being  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidents  Cabtoet.  In  this  biU  there  is  no  mention  of 
a  cabinet.  In  no  act  of  Congress  Is  there  a  mention  of  a  cabinet 
The  President  can  select  whom  he  pleases  as  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net I  think  it  was  President  Harding  who  first  invited  the  Vice 
President  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Last  year 
President  Roosevelt  made  the  Director  of  W.  P.  A.  a  member  of  his 
Cabmet.  Therefore,  for  a  year  we  have  had  as  members  of  the 
Cabmet  the  head  of  P.  W.  A.  and  the  head  of  W  P  A  If  any  per- 
son objects  to  the  head  of  a  department  of  public  works  being  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  should  at  least  agree  that  when  the  W.  P  A  and 
P.  W.  A.  are  combined,  in  this  respect  It  will  be  Just  half  as  objec- 
tionable as  it  has  been  heretofore. 

Public-works  projects  are  not  as  effective  in  agrlctiltural  sections 
because  there  are  few  suitable  projects.  In  practice,  it  means  almost 
exclusively  road  projects.  It  is  not  wise  to  encourage  the  removal 
of  farm  workers  from  rural  sections  to  a  city  for  employment  upon 
projects  in  the  city.  The  unemployed  farm  workers  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  projects  that  will  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  reside.  And  effective  assistance  to  these  workers 
must  come  from  other  plans  yet  to  be  developed 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  Because  it  affects  the  w^ork  of  a 
nimiber  of  departments,  it  Is  certain  to  arouse  opposition.  The 
officials  of  a  Government  department  are  Just  like  all  other  human 
beings.  Once  granted  power,  they  are.  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  any 
proposal  that  would  possibly  lessen  their  power  or  decrease  their 
Income.  They  fear  any  change.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  offi- 
cials. There  are  many  patriotic  public  servants  who  forget  selfish 
interests  and  consider  only  the  welfare  of  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  organization  Is  established.  In  this  matter  the  assist- 
ance of  pressure  groups  will  be  sought.  For  the  opposition  various 
reasons  will  be  asslgrned.  Before  you  concur,  m^ke  certain  that 
the  opposition  is  based  upon  the  welfare  of  those  we  seek  to  serve 
and  not  upon  the  fears  of  men  who  hold  desU-able  appointments 
that  they  will  lose  power  or  pay.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  help  Government  officials.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  make  no  effort  to  present  their 
views  to  legislators.  The  pressure  groups  and  the  officeholders 
never  fall  to  do  so.  However,  from  my  long  sen-ice  In  the  Con- 
gress, I  believe  that  the  people  share  the  views  expressed  t)y  that 
great  American.  Champ  Clark,  when  he  made  the  statement  which 
was  later  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone: 

"No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  lawgiver  for  a  mighty  people  who  yields 
to  the  dictates  and  solicitations  of  the  few  who  have  access  to  his 
ear  and  is  unmindful  of  the  great  multitude  who  may  never  bear 
his  voice  or  look  upon  his  face." 


Peace  and  Plenty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  28  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

27).  1939 


I 


ADDRESS  BT  BON.   JAMES  J.  DAVIS.   OF  PEMKSTLVAMIA. 
FEBRUARY  25,  1939  i 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  last  week  the  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  delivered  an  address  in  North 
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Adams.  Mass..  on  St.  David's  Day.  February  25,  and  as  it  is 
a  very  thoughtful  contribution,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
tH-inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Welsh  spirit  in  America  has  been  the  essence  of  vitality, 
^rom  tills  spirit  has  flowed  a  new  quickening  of  life  for  the  entire 
Nation,  for  although  we  have  been  comparatively  few  In  numbers 
we  have  been  steadfast  In  our  ideals.  We  have  been  persistent  in 
our  loyalty  to  the  blessed  memory  and  tradition  of  our  guiding  star, 
St.  David,  and  we  have  brought  honor  and  glory  to  America  in  his 
Icng-rcspected  name.  What  we  have  given  America  we  have  given 
freely  and  from  the  heart.  We  have  claimed  nothing  in  return  but 
the  advantages  of  liberty  through  which  we  have  ever  sought  to  add 
more  and  more  to  the  noble  stature  of  the  American  people. 

Wherever  Welshmen  gather  together  the  prevailing  mood  is  that 
of  poetry  and  music.  We  are  forever  under  the  sway  of  the  songs 
and  prayers  we  first  heard  from  our  blessed  mothers.  Naturally  and 
Intuitively  we  pray  the  Gorsedd  prayer:  "Grant,  O  Ood,  Thy  refuge; 
and  in  refuge,  reason:  and  in  reason,  light;  and  In  light,  truth;  and 
In  truth.  Justice;  and  in  justice,  love;  and  in  love,  the  love  of  God; 
and  in  the  love  of  God.  all  blessedness;  God  in  all  goodness."  Thia 
Is  th*f^  Welsh  spirit  in  America  which  has  bid  us  carry  a  song  on 
our- lips  and  in  cur  hearts.  We  know  within  oxirselves  that  when 
all  elsj  apparently  fails  there  is  One  who  never  fails  and  in  whom 
'  ve  shall  ever  And  our  lasting  peace  and  deathless  consolation. 
*•  Ihave  made  many  trips  back  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  it  was 
.  ^Ith  the  same  glad  longing  that  I  returned  there  this  last  Decem- 
ber.- I'took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  my  birthplace 
at  Tredegar  in  South  Wales.  For  It  was  but  natural  that  I  should 
desire  to  see  again  the  little  stone  house  In  which  I  was  bcrn.  I 
wanted  also.  If  possible,  to  find  the  birth  certificate  of  my  father. 
"■  The'  accuracy  and  permanence  of  the  records  of  that  little  com- 
munity are  attested  by  the  fact  that  I  was  able  at  this  late  date  to 
find  my  father's  birth  certificate  and  to  learn  that  he  was  born 
there  nearly  a  century  ago. 

In  my  father's  day  the  area  surrounding  Tredegar  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  thriving  industrial  sections  in  all  Great  Britain. 
Millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  thare  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  factories  and  mills  were  humming.  Now  the  mills  are 
as  qutet  as  the  grave.  Today  several  of  the  surrounding  towns  that 
were  cnce  thriving  communities  have  been  reduced  to  an  economic 
and  industrial  no-man's  land.  In  these  towns  there  Is  desolation 
and  despair  bom  of  long  Idleness  and  little  hope  for  the  future. 

Out  of  this  distressing  scene  I  returned  to  Cardiff  to  participate 
In  the  dedication  of  the  National  Temple  of  Peace  and  Health  at  the 
invitation  of  its  beneficent  founder.  Lord  Davies.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building,  inspiring  to  behold,  and  unique  among  all  the  structures 
of  Gre:\t  Britain,  in  that  It  Is  the  first  monument  ever  dedicated  to 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  Peace  and  health  are  still  to  be 
achieved,  and  this  new  temple  Is  the  beacon  light  summoning  to 
new  pioneer  efforts  for  human  happiness.  The  United  States  needs 
a  similar  inspiration.  What  could  be  more  fruitful  of  recovery  than 
a  national  movement  in  behalf  of  peace?  What  does  more  to  create 
uncertainty  than  the  constant  fear  of  war?  In  these  days  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  war  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  we  are  carrying 
on  the  Welsh  tradition  In  America  of  peace  and  freedom.  Ours  is 
a  peaceful  nation,  and  we  have  literally  demonstrated  the  words  of 
the  Scripture.  "Nation  shall  no  longer  rise  against  nation;  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

The  most  important  Issue  before  us  today  and  In  the  days  that 
are  to  come  Is  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Confronted  as  we  are  by 
the  pressure  of  many  unsolved  political  and  economic  problems 
within  cur  own  borders,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  plunged  into  the 
maelstrom  of  war.  Amarica-ls  moving  forward  valiantly  in  the  in- 
terest of  military,  n.ival.  and  aerial  defense,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  truest  national  defense  comes  not  from  new  bombing  planes 
or  unique  torpedo  boats,  but  from  economic  and  industrial  effl- 
ciency.  If  our  country  is  not  economically  efficient  and  industrially 
prepared,  we  shall  laik  the  basic  elements  of  national  defense  should 
we  ever  be  forced  to  the  test  of  a  national  emergency. 

Long  years  ago  I  read  a  book  by  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  entitled 
"Peace  and  Plenty."  and  the  Ideals  then  instilled  from  that  readlr.g 
have  persisted  to  this  day.  Once  again  as  a  nation  we  are  com- 
ing to  understand  the  definite  relationship  which  exists  between 
scarcity  and  war  on  the  one  hand  and  abundance  and  peace  en 
the  other.  We  see  the  terrible  devastation  of  war  aflSictlng  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  men  clamor  by  the  millions  for  lack  of 
enough  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  And  we  see  peace  prevail  to  the 
largest  extent  where  men  have  the  necessary  elements  of  a  decent 
human  existence.  We  know  that  war  has  its  economic  caxises,  and 
we  ar>?  not  so  blind  as  to  attempt  to  bring  peace  without  seeking 
to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of  war.  This  Is  of  vital  significance 
to  our  own  land  today.  We  must  bring  our  best  intelligence  to 
this  way  of  thought  and  life  before  it  is  too  late. 

America's  unemployed  millions  Is  a  constant  mark  of  falltire  In 
any  practical  plan  for  national  dofense.  If  our  millions  of  useful 
workers  are  not  fully  employed,  they  constitute  in  themselves  a 
vast  army  of  potential  discontent  from  which  may  quickly  come 
the  Incendiary  passions  of  war.  For  men  who  are  constructively 
busy  at  their  tasks  find  contentment  in  peace  and  work.  More- 
over, a  national  emer^ncy  which  might  find  us  with  unemployed 
millions  would  in  itself  catise  us  the  greatest  grief,  because  the 
lag  of  unemployment  would  handicap  us  Just  at  the  time  when 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

N3RTH  DAKOTA 

W  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Tuesday.  February  28  ilekislative  day  of  Monday.  February 


m.  1939 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  PREStNT  FARM  ACT  BY  HANS  LEDTZ.  OP 

HEBIiON,  N.  DAK. 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment on  the  present  Fam  Act  by  Hens  Leutz,  of  Hebron. 
N.  Dak.,  a  businessnian  aipd  farmer  of  that  State. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mercer  Ckaunty  A.  A.  A.  benefit 
$200,000  annually.     The 
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$50,000  more  annually  than  the  whole  wheat  crop.  In  1939  the 
A.  A.  A.  payments  will  be  considerably  larger  than  ever  before,  or 
about  $360,000  for  90  percent  compliance.  See  how  valuable  the 
A.  A.  A.  is.  looking  at  it  from  an  iuunediate  needs  viewpoint. 
Quite  a  hand-out. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  it  from  a  more  comprehensible  point  of  view. 
Who  pays  for  the  A.  A.  A.  hand -out?  The  answer  is.  we  ourseUies 
through  our  children,  because  this  money  comes  from  Federal  bond 
issues  which  means  ovir  bond  issues  to  pay;  tcr  we  don't  live  long 
enough,  so  our  cbUdren  wiU  have  to  foot  the  biU.  Therefore  we 
are  now  living  off  the  earnings  of  our  children. 

Supposing  now  that  Congress  stops  the  A  A.  A.  today.  What 
value  would  remain  of  the  A.  A.  A.?  A  few  dams  which  will  wash 
out  in  a  short  time,  a  few  acres  of  sweet  clover,  and  the  memory 
of  a  couple  of  millions  headless  piggies,  of  the  biggest  legal  steal 
of  processing  taxes  out  of  the  farmers'  and  consumers'  pockets, 
millions  of  pounds  oi  good  beef  burled  in  dump  grounds,  millions 
of  pounds  of  first-class  cotton  plowed  under  that  the  southern 
mule  had  too  much  sense  to  step  on  while  filthy  garments  were 
gathered  from  attics  for  the  needy,  and  not  to  forget  the  whole 
"gosh-damed  foolishness."  like  Vice  President  Garhkb.  expressed  It, 
has  still  to  be  paid  for;  and  remember,  it  will  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  soldiers'  bonus  will  have  to  be  paid  for,  namely, 
the  soldiers  getting  $2,000,000,000,  the  bankers  getting  $3,000,000,000 
in  interest  on  the  20-year  Federal  bonds  issued  to  pay  the  soldiers' 
bonus  with,  and  the  people  have  to  pay  for  aU  the  $5,000,000,000. 
At  that  rate,  for  each  $200  the  farmer  gets  as  an  A.  A.  A.  payment 
the  people  wlU  have  to  pay  $500  in  return,  as  with  the  soldiers' 
bonus.  Do  you  still  think  you  are  getting  something  for  nothing 
when  you  are  getting  an  A.  A.  A.  check?  Draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. There  wiU  be  nothing  to  show  up  for  if  the  A.  A.  A.  should 
stop  now  except  tbe  bUl  to  pay. 

Now.  let  us  apply  a  sensible  proeram.  a  cost-of-productlcn  pro- 
gram. In  the  discussion  of  the  Senate  bill  570,  introduced  by 
Senators  Fra^xb,  Nte,  and  others,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  administration  and  Congressmen  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  wheat  is  about  $2,  figuring  cost  of  production  on  the 
same  basis  that  any  other  industry  would  figure  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  their  product. 

Let  us  apply  now  our  cost-of-production  price  of  $2  a  bushel 
to  our  Mercer  County  total  production  of  6,878.000  bushels  for 
the  8  years  and  take  off  about  150.000  bushels  for  seed  per  year, 
or  1.200.000  bushels  total  seed  requirements,  which  leaves  5.678  000 
bushels  for  sale  at  $2.  amoimting  to  the  grand  total  of  $11,356,000. 
This  Is  what  we  should  have  received,  but  what  we  did  get  was 
$2,490,000,  a  net  loss  to  Mercer  County  farmers,  and  therefore  also 
to  Mercer  County  merchants,  of  $8,866,000.  We  got  two  and  one- 
half  miUlon  but  should  have  had  eleven  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
If  we  had  received  the  missing  $9,000,000,  do  you  think  we  would  still 
need  relief;  do  jrou  think  we  would  still  lose  our  ftirms?  Nine  million 
dollars  loss  in  8  years  means  one  and  one-eighth  million  doUars  loss 
annually,  which  for  about  1.200  Mercer  County  farmers  means  at>out 
$1,000  loss  per  farmer  annually.  With  this  $1,000  per  farm  per 
year  we  could  pay  our  taxes  up  to  date  (no  more  headaches  for 
legislators),  modernize  our  homes,  reequip  our  farms  with  new 
and  modem  machinery,  modernize  the  roads  to  our  farms,  in 
other  words.  Improve  our  standard  of  Uvlng  Immensely,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  we  would  not  have  to  keep  our  merchants  and 
townspeople  alive  with  relief  checks. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  beforementloned  Senate  bill  570,  the 
objection  was  raised  that  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  would  be 
too  high  If  wheat  were  $2  per  bushel.  This  objection  is  Justified 
If  the  speculation  and  profiteering  In  wheat  from  the  mini- 
mum price  of  $2  on  up  Is  permitted  to  continue.  This  objec- 
tion to  the  Senate  bill  570  Is  not  taken  care  of  and  must  be 
remedied.  The  remedy  Is  embodied  in  the  Mercer  County  simpli- 
fied soil-conservation,  ever-normal  granary,  and  crop-insurance  plan. 
In  this  latter  plan  the  soil -conservation  association  as  a  producers' 
cooperative  sells  their  product,  wheat,  at  cost-of-production  price, 
no  higher  nor  lower,  direct  to  the  consumer,  the  miller,  which 
direct  sale  eliminates  speculation  and  thereljy  ends  the  greatest 
curse  that  the  American  people  have  to  suffer  under. 

This  elimination  of  profiteering  would  enable  consumers  of 
bread  to  buy  their  loaves  for  about  the  same  price  as  they  have 
to  ijay  now.  even  though  the  price  of  wheat  be  $2  per  bushel. 
For  verification  look  up  the  Agricultural  Year  Book  of  1926.  on  page 
818.  for  the  average  wheat  price  received  by  the  producers  during 
the  years  1917  to  1920.  inclusive,  which  was  $204;  then  turn  to 
page  824  to  find  tbe  average  retail  price  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
during  the  sfune  4  years,  which  was  10  cents  per  pound  loaf  or  16 
cents  for  our  usual  p>ound  and  a  half  loaf  when  wheat  was  $2.04 
a  bushel.  In  1938  wheat  was  51  cents  a  bushel  to  the  producer 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  loaf  of  bread  cost  the  consvimer  14  cents. 

Now.  take  speculation  out  of  the  wheat  market  through  the 
Mercer  County  simplified  soil  conservation  ever  normal  granary  and 
crop  Insurance  plan  by  direct-to-consumer  sale  and  we  could  have 
13 -cent  loaves  at  $2  a  bushel  wheat. 

During  the  above-mentioned  8  years  the  1.200  Mercer  County 
farmers  received  for  the  sale  of  their  wheat  crops  a  total  of 
$2,490,000,  which  represents  $250  per  farmer  per  year.  If  the  cost- 
of-production  price  of  $2  per  bushel  had  been  paid  for  the  same 
eipiht  Mprcer  County  wheat  crops,  the  total  amount  received  there- 
for would  have  been  $11.356000.  which  amounts  to  $1,250  per  farm; 
and  this  could  be  accomplished  without  increasing  the  price  to  the 
consumer  if  the  profiteering  system  would  be  alKillihed  through  the 
establishment  of  the  producer  cooperative  to  consumer  cooper»tiTe 
trade  commonwealth,  as  embodied  in  the  Mercer  Co\inty  plan. 


The  Mercer  County  farmers  receiving  $1,360  Instead  of  $260  each, 
annually,  would  have  a  fivefold  purchasing  power  which  would  let 
the  wheels  of  industry  •  hunawtng  and  bring  back  proqierlty. 


T.  V.  A.  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  W.  TURNER 

OF  TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28, 1939 


RESOLUTION    OP    GENERAL    AJBSEMBLT    OF    THS    BTATB    OF 

TENNESSEE 


I 


Mr.  TURNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  General  Assemt>ly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  14 

Whereas  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  on  several  occasions  nuuto 
expressions  of  being  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  the  develop- 
ments and  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Tenneesee  Valley 
Authority,  these  developments  materially  aiding  in  the  program 
of  national  defense,  cheap  hydroelectric  power  to  homes,  farms, 
and  businesses,  and  to  matters  relating  to  agriculture;   and 

Whereas,  the  National  Congress  has  stricken  approxiooately 
$17,000,000  in  appropriations  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autliortty 
from  its  appropriation  biU  for  the  next  year;  and 

Whereas  the  development  as  planned  and  which  is  being  so 
efficiently  and  successfully  executed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  already  meant  more  and  will  mean  more  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee  snd  the  South  generally  than  any  project 
we  have  had  to  make  this  section  with  Its  favorable  climatio 
conditions,  unlimited  natural  resources,  and  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  the  Industrial  mecca  of  our  Nation:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  now  in  session  at  Nash- 
ville, conunend  our  United  States  Senators,  the  Honorable  KxxKtm 
D.  McKelxab  and  the  Honorable  Tom  Sttwakt.  in  their  ^orts  to 
restore  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  Tenneasee  Valley 
Authority,  that  this  program  may  be  carried  on  to  a  successful 
conclusion:     and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  every  Tennessee  Member  of  Congress  to 
Join  the  two  Senators  from  Teimessee  in  this  fight;  and  be  tt 
f\irtber 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  record 
upon  the  Journal  in  the  senate  and  the  bcmse  of  representatives. 
The  clerk  In  the  senate  is  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  of  our  United  States  Senators  and  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Tennessee  which  will  carry  the  seal  of  the  State. 


Communist  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAJS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27, 1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    J.    PARNEU.    TBOUAB,    OP    NSW 
JERSEY,  FEBRUARY  19,  183(1 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  station  WHBI,  Newark. 
N.  J..  February  19,  1939: 

After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Dies  committee,  a  special  oom- 
mlttee  created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
un-American  activities,  and  after  taking  Into  consideration  all  of 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  Dies  committee,  I  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  subversive  groups  have  become  a  real  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

Tbe  testimony  presented  to  our  oonunlttee  by  outstanding  na- 
tional, civic,  patriotic,  veteran,  labor,  religious,  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  by  many  individuals,  by  our  own  inirestigators.  all 
points  to  the  increased  activity,  to  the  rutblessness  and  growth  at 
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many  un-American  movements  In  this  Nation  In  the  past  few 
yean.  Tlie  radical  pre.s8  and  the  Commtmist  front  organizations 
have,  of  covirse,  attempted  to  smear  both  the  committee  members 
and  the  committee  witnesses  and  even  the  testimony  presented 
under  oath.  At  the  same  time,  no  one,  not  even  America's  No.  1 
radical  coUimnist.  can  deny  that  in  the  4.000  pages  of  testimony 
taken  down  at  the  committee  hearings  there  Is  not  an  enonr.oua 
amount  of  factual  information  relating  to  the  growth  of  com- 
munism, what  It  stands  for.  Its  Moscow  control,  its  cowardly  and 
sneaking  leadors.  Its  so-called  front  organizations,  and  the  recent 
Inroads  it  has  made  in  our  schools,  churches,  political  parties, 
labor  iiniona,  and  even  in  many  of  o\a  Government  agencies. 

Yet  one  wonders  why  communism  ever  makes  any  Inroads  into 
anjrthing,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  doctrine  that  is  harmful  to  free 
people  and  independent  institutions,  it  Is  communism.  It  is  not 
alone  the  antithesis  of  individual  liberty,  but  it  Is  the  watchword 
for  economic  and  financial  distress.  It  is  brutal,  inhuman,  and 
tiEgodly.  It  Is  definitely  antirellglous.  Prom  a  governnient  stand- 
point, it  'j  a  colossal  failure. 

Still  there  are  Individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  living  In 
this  country  today  who.  if  given  their  way,  would  exchar.ge  our 
liberties  and  our  democratic  form  of  representative  constitutional 
government  for  the  Comintern.  Irrespective  of  the  failure  of  com- 
munism abroad,  they  attempt  by  devious  methods,  mostly  foul, 
to  bring  about  a  change  for  us;  they  would  tear  down  that  which 
It  hss  taken  150  years  to  build,  in  order  that  they  might  cloak  us 
under  some  form  of  Marxian.  Lenlnian.  or  Stallnlan  philosophy. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  these  individuals  and  groups  of  indi- 
viduals bear  the  same  relationship  to  our  institutions  as  termites 
do  to  a  frame  house.  They  are  un-American  human  termites. 
Moreover,  frequently  they  are  not  even  citizens,  and  in  many  cases 
they  reside  here  not  because  of  any  legal  status  but  becatise  otir 
Government  is  following  a  Jellyfish  attitude  in  its  enforcement  of 
existing  immigration  statutes. 

Were  we  to  thoroughly  Investigate  the  present  stattis  of  immi-' 
gration-law  enforcement,  my  belief  Is  that  we  would  uncover  untold 
ntmibers  of  immigration  violations,  most  of  which  would  undoubt- 
edly show  that  the  act  of  October  16.  1918.  as  amended  by  the  act. 
of  June  5,  1920.  in  that  aliens  who  believe  in  and  teach  the  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  who  are  members  of  organizations,  associations,  societies. 
or  groups  that  believe  in.  advise,  advocate,  and  teach  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
who  are  members  of  organizations  which  publish  and  circulate 
written  or  printed  matter  advising  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  are  depxirtable,  has  been  violated. 

Tet  in  the  face  of  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  in  the  possession  of 
the  Labor  Department  clearly  pointing  to  the  anarchistic  beliefs 
and  teachings  of  alien  Communists  residing  within  our  borders,  the 
Department  of  Lat>or  not  only  refuses  to  assiune  further  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  unwelcome  Communist  aliens  but  it  causes 
the  appieal  of  the  so-called  Strecker  case,  an  admittedly  weak  case, 
to  the  Suprenie  Court  as  an  alibi  for  not  proceeding  further  with 
the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges  and  other  Communist  aliens  who 
have  been  shown  without  a  semblance  of  a  doubt  by  both  sub- 
ordinate immigration  otSclals  and  the  cotirts  to  reside  in  the  United 
States  illegally. 

And  also  in  the  face  of  universal  public  condemnation  of  such 
wishy-washy  enforcement  of  the  existing  immigration  laws,  Prances 
Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  other  civil  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  choose  to  coddle  these  Communists  by  using  the 
Strecker  case  as  a  means  of  delay.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Strecker  case  was  a  "sell-out,"  for  by  appealing  It,  to  use  the  legal 
vernacular,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sold  cut  the  United  States  to  save 
Harry  Bridges,  a  Communist  alien. 

In  addition.  Frances  Perkins  and  other  Immigration  and  Labor 
Department  officials  have  willfully  violated  section  156,  title  VIII 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  falling  to  enforce  that  part  of  the 
Code  which  states  that  "pending  the  final  di!sposal  of  a  case  of 
any  alien  so  taken  into  custody  he  may  be  released  under  a  bond 
with  security  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  conditioned  that 
such  alien  shall  be  produced  w^hen  required  for  hearing  or  hear- 
ings In  regard  to  the  charge  upon  which  he  has  been  taken  into 
custody  and  Ls  deportable  If  he  shall  be  found  to  be  unlawfully 
within  the  United  States."  Unlike  other  Communist  aliens,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  released  only  on  t>ond,  Harry  Bridges  is  al- 
lowed to  go  scot  free  on  his  own  recognizance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  also  declared  defiance  of  the  will  of 
Congress  by  admitting  aliens  who  are  notorious  advocates  of  the 
overthrow  of  all  existing  forms  of  Government  outside  of  Soviet 
Russia.  For  example.  Emma  Goldman  who  previously  had  actually 
been  deported  from  the  United  States  by  reason  of  her  subversive 
activities.  Among  others  were  Harry  Barbusse,  Tom  Mann,  and 
Willi  Munsenbcrg.  some  of  the  most  notorious  revolutionists  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Likewise,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  contrary  to  the  Inunlgration 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  suspended  action  on  warrants  for 
deportation  in  thoiisands  of  cases.  Yet  the  late  Commissioner  of 
Immigration.  Col.  Daniel  McCormlck  once  testified:  "I  was  in- 
formed by  the  attorneys  of  the  Department  that  we  almost  cer- 
tainly have  no  discretionary  power  with  reference  to  warrants  of 
deportation."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  statutes  which  are  so  clear. 
In  the  face  of  the  mandate  of  Congress,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
apparent  will  of  the  people,  the  Incumbent  Secretary  of  Labor  en- 
deavors to  replace  our  Immigration  laws  wltli  some  sort  of  phllo- 
■cphlcal  Ideology. 


Recently  Prances  Perkins.  In  a 


3ubUc  statement  made  in  defense 


of  herself  and  two  associates  whdm  I  have  already  charged  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  I  having  conspired  to  defraud  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statei  by  failing  to  enforce  the  immi- 
gration laws,  gave  an  unmlstakab!  e  inkling  into  her  peculiar  philos- 
ophy when  she  said.  "I  also  wii;]  i  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  [iJcmmunlst  Party.  I  do  not  share 
the  economic  or  political  views  ol  the  Communists.  I  regard  many 
of  their  tactics  as  an  Impediment  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  of  society  it  large.  I  find  in  their  Insistence 
upon  party  authority  and  their  emphasis  on  class  struggle,  their 
conception  of  a  dictatorship  of  on  6  class  and  their  oft-repeated  con- 
tempt for  religion  the  negation  of  that  individual  liberty  and  that 
development  of  the  human  persoiallty  for  which  this  country  and 
every  democracy  must  stand." 

The  significance  of  the  foregoing  quotation  can  only  be  grasped 
by  an  analysis  of  the  words  whlcli  she  uses.  She  does  not  say  that 
she  is  opposed  to  the  Commvmiat  Party,  but  she  says  that  "I  am 
not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Communist  Party."  She 
does  not  say  that  she  la  opposes  I  to  their  economic  and  political 
views,  but  she  says.  "I  regard  miny  of  their  •:actics  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of 
society  at  large."  And  Miss  Pel  kins  finds  their  views  on  "party 
authority,  class  struggles,  ccncep'  Ion  of  a  dictatorship  of  one  class 
and  their  oft-repeated  contempt  i  or  religion"  not  something  that  is 
obnoxious  to  her  but  as  "the  negj  tlon  of  that  individual  liberty  and 
that  development  of  the  human  lersonallty  for  which  this  coiintry 
and  every  democracy  must  stand. ' 

In  other  words.  Miss  Perkins  co  ild  not  have  expressed  her  opposi- 
tion to  communism  In  more  kind  ly  phraseology. 

In  view  of  this  sympathetic  attitude  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  assumes  toward  Communist  aliens  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  ojndoned  delay  after  delay  in  the 
deportation  of  such  well-known  alien  radicals  as  Harry  Bridges, 
Strecker.  and  others?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  police  officials  from 
all  over  the  United  States  have  testified  before  the  Dies  committee 
as  to  derelictions  on  the  part  (if  the  Department  of  Labor?  At 
this  point  it  may  interest  you  t^i  know  that  within  the  past  week 
I  have  received  from  various  police  departments  throughout  the 
country  case  histories  of  many  Communist  aliens  who  were  re- 
manded by  police  officials,  turn*  d  over  to  the  proper  Federal  im- 
migration authorities,  but  only  to  be  later  released  for  unknown 
reasons  by  the  immigration  au  horitles.  Is  it  any  wonder,  also, 
that  with  such  an  attitude  that  over  200  pages  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Dies  committee  should  be  d  svoted  to  immigration  matters? 

What  can  we  Americans  expert  from  our  Department  of  Labor 
when  the  head  of  the  Departnent  likewise  refers  so  generously 
to  these  Communist  aliens  as.  and  I  again  quote  from  Frances 
Perkins'  recent  defense  statemert,  "Stranger  within  our  gates." 

But,  aside  from  my  own  pers)nal  views  relating  to  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  Immigration  laws  by  de- 
porting Communist  aliens  who  jelleve  in  and  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government,  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  you  people  who  are  listening  to  me  today,  are  also  alarmed 
over  the  encouragement  which  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  now 
giving  to  undesirable  Communijt  aliens.  From  the  vast  amount 
of  mail  coming  to  me  at  Washin  jton,  I  am  further  convinced  that 
you  are  not  only  imalterably  op  x>sed  to  such  a  shoddy  and  dila- 
tory enforcement  of  our  Immlf  ration  laws,  but  that  you  would 
like  to  do  your  bit  to  correct  su  :h  a  deplorable  situation,  and  my 
friends — this  is  what  you  can  t  o — you  can  express  in  a  letter  to 
your  own  Congressman  and  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  now  si  ting  at  Washington,  Jvist  the  way 
you  feel  about  it.  Tell  them,  if  /ou  care  to,  that  you  want  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  Labor  Department  and  be  sure  and  let 
them  know  also  that  you  are  '  inequivocally  t)pposed  to  the  en- 
croachment of  communifm  in  our  American  institutions. 

By  so  writing  you  will  expreis  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  mandate  that  it  not  only  cleanse  the  Department  of 
Labor  but  that  it  take  every  pcssible  means  to  eliminate  an  un- 
healthy cancerous  sore  which  fcas  been  for  too  long  now  eating 
into  the  body  politic  of  American  democracy. 


EXTENSION 


Aviation  Da  jr  in  America 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Felruary  28,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  COL.  J.  E.  M5  ERS,  RETIRED  ARMY  OFFICISt 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incUide 


.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  statement  by 
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CoL  J.  E.  Myers,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Army,  favoring  the 
celebration  of  National  Aviation  Etey: 

When  Italian  children  6  years  at  age  and  up  are  tatight  alr- 
mlndedness  In  their  schools,  and  Russian  youths  are  being 
trained  In  parachute  Jximping  in  mass  formations,  we  can  begin 
to  realize  how  far  back  we  are  In  the  march  of  Ume  tn  the  matter 
of  Junior  aeronautics. 

To  start  a  Nation-wide  campaign  for  "youth  education  In  avia- 
tion," the  slogan  of  our  association,  a  suitable  date  must  be 
selected  for  the  celebration  of  a  national  aviation  day  and  the 
school  children  encouraged  to  attend  and  compete  in  model  air- 
plane contest*  and  to  take  other  active  parts  in  the  exercises  of 
the  day. 

WOULD    NOT    BX    LBCAL    HOLIDAT 

It  may  be  maintained  that  we  already  have  too  many  holidays, 
but  Aviation  Day,  Uke  Army  Day.  would  not  be  a  legal  holiday 
and  I  quote  an  old  admiral's  retort,  when  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  the  AvlaOon  Day  Association:  "Hum-hum,  what,  an- 
other day?  Why  not  have  a  submarine  day,  a  cavalry  day,  and 
a  field-artillery  day?"  To  which  I  replied.  "Why.  Admiral,  that 
would  be  fine,  but  you  see  this  Is  Just  a  little  bit  different.  In 
the  beginning  the  good  Lord  created  the  land,  the  sea.  and  the  air, 
and  when  man  conquered  the  land  and  the  sea  we  celebrated 
these  occasions  by  an  Army  Day  and  a  Navy  Day,  and  now,  since 
we   have   conquered   the    air  I   believe   He   wants   us   to   have   an 

Aviation  Day."  ,        ...     ^  a_4 

The  proper  time  has  come  and  we  are  going  to  nave  an  Avia- 
tion Day,  at  least  this  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of 
practically  every  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  well  as 
many  dlsting\ilshed  persons  In  the  United  States,  including  Col. 
J6txn  H.  Jouett,  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Ccwn- 
merce  of  America;  Mr.  Jesse  Jones;  Mayor  La  Guardla:  the  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard;  and  Mr. 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  both  the  latter  being  honorary  directors  of  the 
Aviation  Defense  Association;  and  162  other  prominent  exectJ- 
tlves  of  the  NatKm  who  enthusiastically  endorse  the  celebration  of 
an  Aviation  Day  on  August  19  of  each  year.  _,  ♦». 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  of  tne 
District  of  Columbia,  the  American  War  Mothers,  the  Quarter- 
master Association,  and  the  United  States  Flag  Association  aU 
stand  ready  to  support  this  measure. 

To  fix  a  date  for  such  a  portentous  occasion  certain  require- 
ments mxiBt  be  fxilfilled  if  the  celebrations  on  Aviation  Day  are  to 
resTilt  m  producing  that  state  of  alr-mindedness  among  both  the 
adults  and  youth  of  our  Nation  necessary  in  the  establishment 
of  the  means  lor  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  our  country. 

DATS   IS   APPROPRIATB 

The  requirements  for  setUng  such  a  date  are.  first,  the  date 
set  must  be  at  such  a  time  when  the  weather  conditions  are  most 
suitable  for  flying  and  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  partici- 
pants as  well  as  the  spectators.  Second,  since  a  legal  holiday 
would  not  pass  to  Congress,  the  date  established  must  be  during 
the  period  of  school  vacation.  Third,  the  date  set  should  not  be 
near  any  other  national  commemorative  legal  or  other  holiday. 
Fourth,  the  date  set  should  have  the  historical  background  of 
some  nationally  known  figure  or  event  that  stands  out  pre- 
eminently In  the  mmds  of  om  people  and  the  world  In  aeronau- 

Dr.  Orville  Wright's  birthday  Is  on  Augtist  19  and  this  date  was 
selected  by  the  Aviation  Defense  Association  on  which  to  cele- 
brate an  annual  Aviation  Day  in  his  honor  and  in  the  memory  of 
his  brother  Wilbur  Wright,  "the  fathers  of  flight"  as  well  as  all 
our  air  heroes   and  no  other  date  would  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Among  other  dates  that  have  been  considered  for  Aviation  Day 
are  May  28  (celebrated  in  1937  with  poor  national  attendance), 
which  is  only  3  days  before  Decoration  Day;  April  16,  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wrights  birthday,  which  is  10  days  after  the  celebration  of  Army 
Day  on  April  6  of  each  year;  and  December  17.  the  date  of  the 
first  fiight.  which  Is  near  the  holidays  and  Impossible  on  account 
of  weather  conditions. 

All  of  the  above  dates  occur  during  school  session  and  would 
for  this  reason  be  objectionable. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  these  great  men  of  science, 
Wilbur  and  OrvUle  Wright,  who  have  given  to  the  world  a 
weapon  so  terrible  in  its  potenUallties  that  nations  hesitate  to 
make  war  and  which  may  even  lead  to  future  peace  on  earth. 
should  be  honored  not  only  as  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
time  but  as  men  that  stand  out  above  aU  others,  revered  and 
loved  by  all  people  of  the  world  today. 

Truly  e^■ery  patriotic  citiz?n  shoiild  be  deeply  grateful  to  these 
two  brothers  who  so  bravely  faced  and  solved  the  dream  of  the 
ages  and  which  will  result  In  the  protection  of  our  country  from 
any  foreign  Invaders. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion.  Indeed,  that  Dr.  Orville  Wright,  the  first 
man  to  successfvdly  fly  a  heavier-than-alr  machine,  was  bom  on 
August  19.  as  this  date  meets  all  the  requirements  set  forth  above 
which  will  allow  national  and  international  celebrations  to  be 
brought  to  successful  and  appropriate  conclusions. 

WESTOVEB   IS  REMEMBERED 

I  might  add  that  It  is  through  MaJ.  Gen.  Oscar  Westover,  that 
great  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country,  this  national  celebration 
will  be  made  possible.  It  was  General  Westover's  last  expressed 
wishes  to  me  that  Aviation  Day  be  observed  on  August  19  of  each 


year,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter  of  Jxine  30.  19S8:   "Tlie  date  jrofu 

Eiiggest  has  two  distinct  advantages  in  that  it  honors  the  'Fathers 
of  Flight'  and  It  occurs  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is 
generaUy  favorable  to  flying  and  therefore  to  any  ceremonies  which 
might  be  held  annually  to  commemorate  the  date." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  and  House  Joint  Resolution  !»♦.  and 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Cuittdx  Pepper.  Hon.  J.  H.  PrrssaoM  and 
Hon.  JEKNINGS  Randolph,  respectively.  In  this  congressional  ses- 
sion, are  all  identical  bills  to  create  a  national  celebration  of  an 
Aviation  Day  on  August  19  of  each  year,  to  which  the  President  at 
the  United  States  may  call  ufxtn  the  Army  and  Navy  "to  assist  cItIo 
bodies  to  appropriate  celebration"  oi  the  day. 

These  resolutions  will  be  presented  to  Congress  in  the  very  near 
future  and.  like  all  great  measxires.  meet  with  some  opposition  from 
organizations  which  are  either  entirely  unfamiliar  with  our  national- 
defense  requirements  or  they  have  some  ulterior  motives  not 
apparent  to  the  average  patriotic  citizen. 

Tills  measure  of  pn-paredness  must  and  wfil  pass  Congress  as  soon 
as  ix)ssiblc,  and  we  call  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  ciilld  to  glvs 
their  full  support  to  this  legislation  so  vital  to  our  peace  and  salety 
and  to  the  welfare  of  manktod. 

Write,  write,  write — and  if  you  can't  write,  telegraph— your  Rep- 
resentatives to  Washington  to  bring  this  Important  matter  liefore 
Congress  now,  so  that  we  may  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  World 
Fair  events  and  the  celebrations  throtighout  the  land  commemorat- 
ing our  first  permanent  Aviation  Day  to  honor  of  our  "Fathers  of 
Flight'  on  August  19,  1939. 

J.  E.  M-ms, 
Ccdonel,  United  States  Army.  Retired. 

National  Secretary,  Aviation  Defense 

Aasoeiution,  WasMnffton.  D.  C. 


How    to    Help    the    Farmers,    Consumers,    Wage 
Earners,  and  the  Country  by  Passing  H.  R.  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27. 1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   the   Honorable   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt,   visited   the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  fall  ol  1937.     In  his  speech  oa 
October  21,  1937,  at  Grand  Ctoulee  Dam.  he  stated: 
PKEsmsirr  cxjmmewts  on  bad  iftbct  of  coNDrnoMs  that  nrmsTATi 

CHAIN    STORES    WUX    CAT7SB 

This  concentration  of  business  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
lost  influence  of  big  business,  and  its  press,  and  its  legal  lackeys. 
and  its  business  organizations,  in  legislative  «md  election  strug- 
gles. Forty  years  ago  big  business  had  as  Its  ally  in  every  town 
and  settlement  the  local  merchant,  local  manufacturer,  local 
banker,  and  local  utility  man.  Each  was  a  leading  citizen,  on 
whom  many  dep>ended  for  information  and  leadership  as  well  as 
for  credit  and  Jobs.  This  type  of  man  has  largely  gone.  Why  be 
has  gone  makes  little  difference. 

In  the  place  of  this  strong  and  leading  Individual  is  a  managliif 
clerk  at  the  chato  store  who  cannot  make  a  credit  sale,  and  a  local 
super totendent  for  the  factory.  The  local  bank  Is  closed  and  no- 
body who  has  more  authority  than  a  bill  collector  repreaenU  the 
utility  in  most  communities.  Big  bustoess  has  found  It  to  Ite 
advantage,  to  rotate  even  those  men  so  that  no  one  of  them  Is 
left  In  the  community  long  enough  to  get  his  roots  established  or 
to  really  become  a  part  of  the  life  about  him,  to  become  a  prop- 
erty owner,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow  citizen  by  those  among 
whom  he  dwells  as  a  representative  of  an  absentee  control. 

Thus,  big  business  has  destroyed  its  own  defense.  It  has  de- 
voured Its  own  young.  The  small-buslneas  man  who  used  to  be 
our  most  ardent  capitalist  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  con- 
servatives has  been  crushed,  or  merged,  or  consolidated,  or  other- 
wise retired.  This  has  brought  about  a  subUe  change  not  only  In 
economic  life,  but  In  social  and  political  life  as  well.  There  are 
values  In  local  Independence  and  req;xmslblllty  which  are  being 
sacrificed  to  balance-sheet  values. 

The  process  seems  not  to  be  discernible  to,  or  appreciated  by  the 
people  who  dominate  the  large  Industries  to  our  great  cities.  It  Is 
plainly  discernible  to  those  who  Uve  to  smaller  cities  and  see  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Many  other  excerpts  Irom  speeches  of  the  President  favor- 
able to  independent  business  may  be  found  in  a  speech  I 
delivered  in  the  House,  February  14,  1938. 

VICE  PRKBIDKNT  CASNEB  LAITOS  LOCAL  UWMCKSUIP 

The  Washington.  D.  C,  Times-Herald,  Sunday,  Pebruary 
5,  1939,  contains  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Vice  President 
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of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  John  N.  Garner,  as 
follows : 

1  have  always  believed  that  In  any  city,  town,  or  vtllage  It  is  best 
lor  the  community  to  have  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  live  in  the 
dty  where  it  is  published.  This  is  true  of  any  organ  of  pubUc 
opinion.    It  is  always  better  than  so-called  foreign  ownership. 

Although  this  statement  had  reference  to  the  ownership 
Of  a  local  daily  paper  by  local  people,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  principle  is  very  much  the  same  when  applied  to  absentee 
control  of  any  business  that  is  injurious  to  local  community 

welfare. 

VIEWS  or  SEcarrART  hopkins 

Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a 
speech  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  24.  1939.  stated: 

There  can  be  no  solution  to  our  problem  of  unemployment  In 
the  cities  until  the  farmer  regains  his  proper  economic  position  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  population. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  further: 

Preservation  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise — 

He  said  emphatically — 
no  longer  Is  the  American  dream,  but  is  the  American  imperative. 

In  regard  to  small  business  enterprises.  Mr.  Hopkins  out- 
lined his  policy  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  this  speech,  as 
follows: 

Certain  types  of  enterprise  need  sympathetic  aid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. For  many  years  we  thought  of  pteel  as  being  a  most  reliable 
barometer  of  business  conditions.  Today  we  have  what  is  perhaps 
a  better  guide — the  operations  of  the  so-called  small  businessmen. 
In  cities  and  towns  and  villages  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  enterprises  constitute  the  very  backbone  of  our  national, 
industrial,   and   economic   life. 

Vpon  the  combined  thinking  and  planning  and  action  of  those 
men  depends  to  a  large  degree  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
America.  It  Is  upon  their  vision  and  ingenuity  and  confidence  and 
their  ability  to  merchandise  and  promote  and  sell  that  much  of 
our  manufactioring.  mining,  and  transportation  depends.  Their 
operations  affect  the  number  of  workers  which  any  manufacturer 
can  employ.  Thererore.  one  of  my  principal  interests  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  be  to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  Government 
are  particularly  directed  toward  aiding  these  small  enterprises. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hopkins  can  be  successful  in  his 
very  worthy  undertaking  to  promote  the  interest  of  small 
enterprises  unless  Congress  cooperates  with  him  by  passing  a 
law  to  restrict  the  national  corporate  chains  that  are  using 
profits  made  elsewhere  to  destroy  the  merchants  in  a  local 
community. 

TEXT  OT  Bin. 

H.  R.  1,  a  bill  providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  retail  stores. 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  3, 
1939.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
as  follows: 

(•)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  every  person 
opening,  establishing,  operating,  or  maintaining  under  the  Eam^ 
general  management,  supervision,  ownership,  or  control  10  or  more 
r^all  stores  shall  pay  annually  an  excise  tax  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  measured  by  the  number  of  retail  stores  so  opened, 
established,  operated,  or  maintained  during  such  fiscal  year  as 
follows,  except  as  provided  in  subeectlon   (b)   hereof: 

For  each  store  not  in  excess  of  15,  $50  a  store; 

For  each  additional  store  not  in  excess  cf  25,  $100  a  store: 

For  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  50.  $200  a  store; 

For  each  additional  store  not  in  excess  of  75.  $250  a  store: 

For  each  additional  store  not  in  excess  of  100,  $300  a  store; 

For  each  addlttcnal  store  not  in  excess  of  200.  $450  a  store; 

For  each  additional  store  not  in  excess  of  300.  $600  a  store; 

For  each  addtticnal  store  not  in  excess  of  400.  $750  a  store; 

For  each  addtticnal  store  not  in  excess  of  500.  $900  a  store; 

For  each  additional  store  in  excess  of  500.  $1,000  a  store. 

(b)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1  foUoTrlng  ths 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  the  tax  under  this  section  shall  be 
one-half  of  the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  hereof:  and  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  the  tax  shall  he  three- 
fcurths  of  the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with  buch  sub- 
section. 

Src.  2.  If  any  person  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1 
opens,  establishes,  operates,  or  maintains  during  the  taxable  year 
retail  stores  under  the  same  general  management,  supervision, 
ownership,  or  control  located  in  more  than  one  State,  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  1  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia)  In  which  any  of  such  stores 
are  located  except  that  for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  the  tax  shall 
be  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with   the   preceding  provision  hereof  and  that  for  tho 
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second  fiscal  year  the  tax  shall  be 
amount  determined  in  accordance 
section    or    any    provision    or    appl 
invalid    the    validity    or    applicatioi 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   |  Administrative  only 
Sec.  4.  When  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "person'*  shall 
partnership,   association.   Joint   stocl : 
however  organized  and  whether  or 
Include  any  such  person  if  during 
ness  of  the  retail  stores  opened, 
tained  by  it  does  not  exceed  $25 
period  between  the  effective  date 
exceed  such  part  of  $250,000  as  £ 

(b)  The  term  "retail  store"  sha 
or  mercantile  cbtablishment  In  whi 
of  any  kind  or  description  are  sole 
not  include  any  filling  station   en( 
distribution  of  petroleum  products 
or  distribution  of  automobile  tires 
facility  maintained  by  a  common 
tion  facilities  primarily  for 
to  its  passengers  and  employe  ss, 
by  a   newspaper  for  the   dlstrlbT 
subscriptions   or    advertisements 
individually  owned  stores,  whose 
not   made   available   to   or   Inure 
benefit  of  any  other  individual 
person,   firm,   or   corporation 
defined. 

(c)  The   term   "under   the   sami 
vision,  ownership,  or  control"  shall 
one  management  or  association  cf 
by  legal  control,  direct  or  indirect 
indirect,  through  ownership  or 
ness,  physical  property,  or  other 
agency  arrangements,  through 
through  any  other  means. 

(d)  I  Administrative  only.] 
Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this 

any  person  or  circumstance',  is 
act.  and  the  application  of,  such 
cumstances.  shall  not  be  affected 
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any  individual,  corporation, 

_   company,  or   business   trust. 

lot  incorporated,  but  does  not 

..  taxable  year  the  gross  busi- 

^tablished,  operated,  or  mam- 

or  in  case  of  the  taxable 

July  1  following,  does  not 

.  period  bears  to  a  year. 

mean  and  include  any  store 

_  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 

at  retail:  but  said  term  shall 

iged  primarily  in  the  sale   or 

and  not  engaged  In  the  sale 

Dr  tubes,  any  establishment  or 

cfirrler  as  part  of  its  transporta- 

g  meals  or  other  commodities 

any  branch  office  maintained 

of   its  papers   or  for  taking 

ijerefor.    and   shall    not   Include 

envies  in  part  or  in  whole  are 

the   immediate  or   ultimate 

store  owner,  or  any  other 

a  retail    store   as   herein 
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general   management,   super- 
include  control  or  direction  by 
ultimate  management,  whether 
or  by  actual  control,  direct  or 
coitrol  of  evidences  of  indebted- 
aa  sets,  through  contract,  lease,  or 
lnt«  rlocklng  directors  or  ofiQcers,  or 
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OBJECT   AND 

1.  Question.  What  is  the  ob 
viding  for  a  Federal  tax  on  retajil 

Answer.  The  object  is  to  curb 
that  are  attempting  to  get 
this  country. 

2.  Question.  What  does  the 
Answer.  The  first  9  stores  in 

amount  of  tax  is  ^aduated 
per  store  where  there  are  ove  • 
after  2  years,  will  be  multipliei 
which  a  chain  operates.    This 
a  concern  to  operate  in  a  ver ' 
one  concern  to  operate  a  c 
stores  profitably  in  one  Statt 
legislation. 

3.  Question.  Why  propose  a 
Interstate  chains?  Why  not 
expansion  in  more  than  one 

Answer.  Such  a  proposal  \v 
best  lawyers  in  this  country  sj 
tional  if  enacted.    Therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of 
power  of  the  Government. 

4.  Question.  Is   this   an 
Congress? 

Answer.  No.    The  Republi 
have  in  lh2  past  used  the  taxing 
a  worthy  objective. 

5.  Question.  When  does  the 
bill? 

Answer.  July  1.  following  dat^ 
bill  provides  that  it  shall  appl 
trolling  10  or  more  retail  stores 

For  the  first  year  beginning 
ment.   the  tax  under  this 
amount  determined  and  for  th( 
the  amount. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provider 
plied  by  the  number  of  State 
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with  such  provision.     If   this 

thereof    shall    be    held 

of    section    1    shall    not    be 


or   H.  K.    1 

tct  of  H.  R.  1,  the  bill  pro- 
chain  stores? 
a  few  large  interstate  chains 
coritrol  of  retail  distribution  in 


provide  in  regard  to  taxes? 

any  chain  are  exempt.    The 

$50  per  store  up  to  $1,000 

500  In  a  chain.     The  tax, 

by  the  number  of  stores  in 

will  make  it  prohibitive  for 

large  area,  but  will  permit 

oi^iparatively  large  number  of 

if  not  prevented   by  State 

t  IX  for  the  purpose  of  curbing 
ofler  a  bill  to  prohibit  their 
SLite? 

is  considered.     Some  of  the 

id  it  would  not  be  constitu- 

bill  to  tax  was  agreed  upon 

same  objective.    No  one  can 

=1  law  thus  using  the  taxing 
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as  well  as  the  Democrats 
power  as  a  vehicle  to  reach 


tpx  become  efifective  imder  the 

of  passage.   Section  1  of  the 
to  concerns  owning  or  con- 

dn  July  1,  following  the  enact- 

sefction  shall   be  one-half   the 

second  year  three-fourths  of 

that  the  tax  shall  be  multi- 
in  which  the  stores  are  lo- 
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cated,  except  for  the  first  year  the  tax  shall  only  be  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  amount,  and  the  second  year 
shall  be  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount. 

Therefore,  any  concern  having  so  many  stores  in  so  many 
States  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  operated  under  this  law 
Mil  have  2  years  in  which  to  dispose  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  low  tax  is  provided  for  the  first  2  years,  in  order 
that  any  concern  expecting  to  contest  the  law  w^l  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  inunediately  after  its  passage. 

6.  Question.  How  wiU  the  tax  be  coUected? 
Answer.  By  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  usual 

penalties  provided  in  the  event  of  failure  to  pay. 

EXEMPTIONS 

7.  QuesUon.  What  are  the  exemptions  under  this  proposed 

bill.  H.  R.  1,  if  any?  ^,         , 

Answer,  (a)  It  will  not  apply  to  any  concern,  regardless  ol 
the  number  of  stores  being  operated,  if  the  gross  busmess 
does  not  exceed  $250,000  a  year. 

(b)  It  does  not  include  filling  stations  engaged  primarily 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  petroleum  products,  if  not 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  automobile  tires  and 

tubes 

(c)  It  does  not  include  any  establishment  maintained  by  a 
common  carrier,  such  as  restaurants  and  newsstands  for  the 
convenience  of  its  customers. 

(d)  It  will  not  include  individually  owned  stores,  whcse 
revenues,  in  part  or  in  whole,  are  not  made  available  to  or 
inure  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  any  other  individual  store 
or  concern  operating  a  retail  store.  This  will  exempt  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  stores  that  are  Individually  owned. 

8.  Question.  Why  were  these  particular  exemptions  allowed 
and  others  not  allowed? 

Answer.  The  laws  of  the  different  States  that  provide  taxes 
against  chain  stores  were  carefully  examined,  and  the  ex- 
emptions contained  in  this  bill  are  the  usual  exemptions 
contained  in  State  laws. 

9.  Question.  Will  the  bill  be  amended  or  passed  as  it  is.' 
Answer.  Every  major  proposal  is  seriously  considered  by  a 

committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  on  the 
floors  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  before  it  is  finally  passed 
and  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval Evidently  there  will  be  many  amendments  consid- 
ered. As  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  adopted  will  depend 
upon  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

STATtJS    OF    BnX 

10.  Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  bill  now? 
Answer  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  of  the  House.  Hearings  will  be  requested  as  soon 
as  this  question  can  be  presented  to  and  discussed  by  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  hearings  will 
doubtless  fuinish  much  additional  information  for  discus- 
sion and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  bill  will  depend  on 
public  sentiment.  If  the  people  want  it,  they  will  likely  get 
It  enacted  into  law.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  are  more 
disturbed  over  this  problem  than  ever  before.  If  such  in- 
tense Interest  continues  and  continues  to  grow,  the  biU  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  law  in  a  reasonable  time. 

WHY    WHOLESALEES    NOT    INCLUDED 

11.  Question.  Why  is  the  biU  confined  to  retail  stores  and 
does  not  include  wholesalers  and  manufacturers? 

Answer.  Local  retail  stores  can  and  wUl  be  operated  by 
local  people.  We  know  retaUing  is  a  business  that  local 
capital  and  local  people  within  a  comparatively  small  area 
will  operate,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  The  same  is  true  of  local 
banking.  At  this  time,  a  bank  cannot  own  a  branch  out  of 
the  State  in  which  it  operates.  It  cannot  be  said  that  local 
people  can  always  conduct  a  larger  business  than  retaU  dis- 
tribution. si:ch  as  wholesaling  or  manufacturing;  therefore, 
we  were  desirous  of  confining  the  bill  only  to  such  lines  of 
business  as  we  know  local  people  will  conduct  and  can  con- 
duct. The  committee  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
sponsoring  this  bill,  decided  not  to  include  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  bill  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, although  it  will  apply  to  any  retaU  stores  owned 
by  them.    The  bill  will  not  apply  to  the  wholesale  houses 
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owned  by  A.  &  P.  or  any  other  concern.  Consideration  was 
given  to  including  not  only  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
of  goods  and  merchandise  but  multiple  ownership  of  news- 
pajjers  and  radio  stations  and  pictiu-e  shows,  but  decision  was 
made  to  confine  it  to  a  business  we  knew  local  people  could 
and  would  operate  if  not  prevented  by  absentee  owners  and. 
therefore,  we  restricted  it  to  retail  business.  Many  large 
wholesale  concerns  own  retail  outlets  and  this  bill  will  apply 
to  such  units. 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  the  news  reel  represent  means  of 
communication  and  should  be  considered  as  such  in  connec- 
tion with  any  legislative  proposal. 

12.  Question.  What  concerns  or  establishments  are  In- 
cluded in  this  bill? 

Answer.  Only  those  retail  stores  as  defined  in  the  bill  t4> 
mean  and  include  any  store  or  mercantile  establishment  la 
which  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  and  descrip- 
tion are  sold  at  retail.  This  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
exemptions  outlined  in  the  bilL  j 

DXJMMT     ORCANIZATlONa     OOTLAWnj 

13.  Question.  Will  a  concern  operating  in  many  States  be 
able  to  break  up  Into  State  units  and  continue  to  operate 
from  one  office  through  a  holding  company  or  through 
dummy  organizations? 

Answer.  No.  This  is  provided  against  In  the  bill.  If  they 
should  attempt  to  evade  the  law  In  this  way  and  retain 
any  control  or  management  or  direction  whatsoever.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  considered  subject  to  the  tax  as  though 
they  had  net  broken  up.  The  bill  provides  that  if  a  concern 
has  any  control,  direct  or  indirect,  through  contract,  lease. 
or  agency  arrangement,  through  interlocking  directors  or 
officers,  or  through  any  other  means,  the  concern  will  be 
considered  as  one  and  be  subject  to  the  tax. 


HtTCE  PEorrrs  or  a.  *  p. 

14.  Question.  It  is  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  Atlantic  U 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  that  this  company  has  been  earning  a  very 
small  amount  on  its  investment.    Is  this  correct? 

Answer.  The  figures  disclosing  this  information  are  avail- 
able for  the  period  from  1929  to  1937.  inclusive.  It  will  be 
discovered  that  during  some  of  the  hardest  years  the  people 
of  this  country  have  suffered  this  concern  made  its  greatest 
profits,  1  year  exceeding  $30,000,000,  which  Is  In  excess  of 
22  percent  on  the  money  invested  by  its  stockholders,  In- 
cluding capital  and  surplus. 

.The  following  table,  which  shows  the  earnings  of  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  invested  capital  for  the  years 
indicated,  is  self-explanatory: 


K.29.... 

lOTO 

1V31 

1W2 

1».33 

ll<34 

1«55 • 

vxne, 

1«J7 
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l.'in,.'J73.000 
l.Vi.S2 1.000 
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im.  119,000 

161. 3M,  000 
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30. 
». 
27, 
'A. 

l^ 
n. 


??0.P00 
74.'?,000 
TW.dOO 
TS3.OQ0 
47H,000 

vou.ooo 

.■lUn.OOO 
0».%0M 
IIU.OOO 


These  figures  were  obtained  from  one  of  the  prominent 
pubUshing  companies  who  publish  stock  reports. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  profits  of  A.  L  P.  were  reduced 
50  percent  during  the  first  effective  year  of  the  Robinson- 
Patraan  Act.  A  congressional  committee  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man disclosed  that  this  concern  was  receiving  more  than 
$8  000.000  a  year  m  secret  and  confidential  rebates  from 
manufacturers  and  producers  that  It  was  not  entiUed  to  re- 
ceive. The  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  deprived  it 
of  many  of  its  chiseUng  tactics,  which  enabled  It  to  obtain 
more  than  $8,000,000  a  year  that  It  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive and  which  enabled  it  unfairly  to  destroy  many  Inde- 
pendent merchants.  Having  lost  this  enormous  sum  through 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  it  found  its  net  profits  were  re- 
duced by  almost  that  exact  amount  the  first  full  year 
following  enactment. 
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15.  Qaestion.  The  interstate  chains  claim  that  U  they  are 
forced  out  of  business  almost  a  million  employees  will  lose 
Xhsir  Jobs.    Is  this  statement  correct? 

Answer.  The  numlier  of  employees  mentioned  includes  all 
chains.  Many  of  them  will  not  be  affected  by  this  bill,  and 
only  about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  all  the  chains  will  be 
seriously  affected  and  this  one-third  of  1  percent  will  be  aWe 
to  operate  a  comparatively  large  number  of  stores  in  one 
State,  but  cannot  profitably  operate  in  more  than  one  State, 
if  this  bill  becOToes  a  law.  Most  of  the  employees  will  become 
store  owners  or  employees  of  local  owners.  The  chains  were 
rather  ruthless  in  putting  independent  merchants  out  of 
Jobs  and  their  employees  as  well  and  did  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  imemployment  problem  at  that  time. 

OPPOBTONITIKB  FOB  TOUMC  AT  STAKE 

16.  Question.  Why  is  it  said  that  large  retail  chains  destroy 
(H)portunities  for  young  folks? 

Answer.  The  W.  P.  A.  reported  January  1,  1939,  that  there 
were  too  many  young  persons  on  American  farms  to  support 
themselves  comfortably  In  agricultural  pursuits;  that  between 
1920  and  1930  2,000.000  young  persons  were  forced  to  migrate 
from  the  farms  to  the  city  to  find  employment;  that  since 
1930  the  migration  has  continued  and  the  number  will  reach 
in  excess  of  l.OOO.OOb  more  before  1940. 

Since  young  people  cannot  nialce  a  living  on  the  farm  and 
millions  of  them  are  gtrfag  to  the  cities  every  few  years,  they 
will  either  have  to  find  emplojanent  in  the  cities,  or  this 
country  will  have  a  tremendous  relief  problem.  The  sad 
part  is  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these  young  people  will 
be  crushed  when  they  find  a  few  people  in  this  great  country 
controlling  practically  all  privileges  and  opportimlties,  and 
that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  them  to  start  out  in  biisiness  for 
themselves. 

ABS    nrDBTHVKtm    nrCBKASINC    AND    CHAINS    DECRTASINOT 

17.  Question.  It  is  claimed  that  the  number  of  independent 
stores  is  increasing  while  the  number  of  chain  stores  is 
decreasing.    Is  this  true? 

Answer.  That  contention  is  based  upon  census  figures  for 
1933  and  1935.  These  figures  include  all  retail  stores,  includ- 
ing liquor  stores,  which  cannot  be  conducted  by  a  chain  in 
many  of  the  States,  including  New  York  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  New  York  law,  for  instance,  forbids  any 
liquor  concern  from  operating  more  than  one  liquor  store. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  law  that  Congress  passed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Congress  and  many  of  the  legis- 
latures realized  when  prohibition  was  repealed  that  a  few 
concerns  should  not  obtain  control  of  the  distribution  of 
liquor,  and,  therefore,  they  guarded  against  it  by  preventing 
any  concern  from  operating  more  than  one  liquor  store.  If 
that  contention  Is  sound  in  the  liquor  business  to  prevent 
monopoly,  why  is  it  not  also  sound  in  any  other  retail 
business? 

Further,  the  figures  relied  upon  by  those  making  this  conten- 
tion include  all  retail  outlets,  including  those  in  which  chain 
stores  are  not  engaged,  and  they  include  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  chain  stores  are  not  operating.  The  only  fair 
analysis  of  this  question  will  include  the  number  of  retail 
stores  o>*Tied  by  chains  in  the  areas  where  they  operate  and 
the  number  of  independents  engaged  in  this  same  business 
in  these  particular  areas.  The  volume  of  business  by  each 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  13  selected  cities,  according  to  the  last  Government 
census,  chains — food  chatos — had  19  percent  of  the  retail 
outlets,  but  did  46  percent  of  all  the  retail  food  business.  In 
the  combination  food  store — groceries  and  meats — they  did 
51.5  percent  of  all  the  retail  sales  in  these  cities.  These  per- 
centages ranged  from  23.3  percent  in  Milwaukee  to  68.9 
percent  in  New  York  City — an  almost  70-percent  control  of 
the  combination  store  market  by  chains. 
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It  is  well  known  and  universally  admitted  that  the  trend 
in  the  past  5  years  has  been  mai  kedly  toward  the  complete 
or  combination  market.  The  treid  continued  In  1936,  1937, 
and  1938,  so  that  the  domination  of  the  chains  in  the  combi- 
nation-store field  is  much  more  t  nportant  than  similar  con- 
trol in  the  plain  grocery  store. 

The  chains  piously  point  to  tlie  number  of  stores  in  the 
independent  field  but  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  these  num- 
bers include  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tiny  little  outlets 
where  people  are  trying  to  go  in  business  rather  than  go  on 
relief.  For  A.  &  P.,  or  any  othej-  Interstate  chain,  to  claim 
these  thousands  of  little  stores  constitute  competition  is 
merely  to  beg  the  question  anq  to  deliberately  cloud  the 
issue.  With  less  than  25  percent  of  the  outlets  in  Cleveland 
the  chains  do  more  than  60  perient  of  all  retail  food  busi- 
ness. In  Los  Angeles,  with  less  tnan  15  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  stores,  they  do  very  close  flo  50  percent  of  all  trasiness. 

Corporate  chains  did  approximately  40  percent  of  the  entire 
business  in  the  food  and  grocery  jstores  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  1935,  according  to  the  latek  avaUable  figures.  Taking 
into  consideration  that  these  concerns  did  not  operate  all 
over  the  coimtry,  but  Just  in  certain  good  markets,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  doing  practically  all  business  in  many 
of  these  markets.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  six  of  these 
chain-store  organizations  did  7(  percent  of  the  40  percent 
mentioned,  which  establishes  de;  Initely  that  these  "big  six," 
by  establishing  prices,  can  contiol  the  market  as  effectively 
as  if  they  had  a  monopoly. 

PBOFTTS  OF  SIX  LARGESI    GftOCXBT  CHAINS 

18.  Question.  How  do  the  profits  of  the  other  large  chains 
compare  with  the  profits  of  A.  &  P.? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Trade  C<  mmission's  Agricultural  In- 
come Inquiry,  part  1,  on  page  891.  published  October  13,  1938, 
discloses  the  profits  of  A.  tt  P.,  K  roger,  First  National  Stores, 
Safeway,  National  Tea,  and  Ami  rican  Stores  as  follows: 

Percent  on  investim^nt  in  business 


Year: 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Annual  average. 


The  profits  of  A.  L  P.  are  givei  i  In  answer  to  question  14. 

19.  Question.  How  many  chaii^  companies  are  there  in  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  With  respect  to  the  iiumber  of  chain  companies, 
1,500  has  often  been  used  as  tl  le  number  representing  the 
largest  chains  with  an  average  rf  35  stores  each, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  repor  , 
that  there  are  6,079  chain  compa  ales  or  systems  In  the  United 
States,  with  139.810  stores.  Foiir  stores  or  more  represent  a 
chain.  H.  R.  1  levies  no  tax  at  all  on  less  than  10  stores. 
The  tax  provided  in  this  bill  wi  1  afTect  seriously  about  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  all  the  cfiain-store  companies  in  the 
United  States. 
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20.  Question.  What  percent 
by  chain  stores? 

Answer.  ITie  total  retail 
usuaUy  from  58  to  62  percent  of 
1935  was  $33,160,000,000.    In 
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percent  of  aH  retail  business;  whereas  to  1935  they  were 
doing  22.8  percent.  This  includes,  however,  lines  of  business 
in  which  chains  are  not  engaged.  For  Instance,  dealers  to 
motor  vehicles  represent  approximately  $4,000,000,000  of 
the  retail  business  and  there  are  less  than  5  percent  of  such 
dealers  to  chains.  Ninety  and  one-tenth  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  variety  stores  was  conducted  by  chains  to  1929,  and 
increased  to  90.8  percent  in  1935.  Shoe  chains  tocreased  from 
38  percent  of  the  total  business  in  1929  to  50  percent  to  1935. 
Automotive  accessories,  tire,  and  batteries  dealers'  stores 
did  not  have  enough  to  cotmt  in  1929,  but  to  1935  they  were 
doing  50  percent  of  the  business.  However,  filltog-station 
chains  were  doing  33.8  percent  of  the  busmess  to  1929,  but 
only  21.5  percent  to  1935.  Combtoation  food  stores— groceries 
and  meats— were  doing  32.2  percent  of  the  bustoess  in  1929 
and  39.1  percent  in  1935.  Enormous  tocreases  have  also 
been  made  to  other  lines.  When  one  considers  that  these 
chains  are  only  operating  in  certain  areas,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  dominating  the  market  to  most  of  these  localities. 

21.  Question.  Do  chains  drato  capital  from  local  towns? 

Answer.  The  chain-store  systems  that  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  H.  R.  1  do  drato  capital  from  local  towns,  and  these 
profits  fiy  overnight  to  New  York.  The  apologists  for  the 
chains  try  to  dodge  this  serious  allegation  by  pointing  to 
local  chains  that  are  not  seriously  affected  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill  at  all. 

SHOtrU)  LABOR   OPPOSB   H.   ».    IT 

22.  Question.  Why  did  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  October  1938,  pass  a  reso- 
lution in  opposition  to  this  bill,  if  it  is  in  favor  of  labor? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  the  question  was  not  fully  and  ade- 
quately discussed  by  informed  people  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation,  or  this  resolution  would  not 
have  been  passed.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
spoken  on  this  question  before  and  passed  resolutions  to  oppo- 
sition to  chain  stores.  I  refer  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  1937;  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  1932;  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  to  1931;  and  in  Boston,  Mass..  to 

1930. 
I  quote  excerpts  from  the  resolutions  adopted. 

1937  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  REPORT  AGAINST  CHAIN  STORES 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Denver.  Colo.,  Octo- 
ber 4  to  15,  inclusive.  1937.  asked  for  a  Senate  investigation 
of  chains  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  f  ollowtog  statement 
to  a  resolution: 

It  Is  an  intolerable  situation  when  highly  organized  chain  sys- 
tems can  hammer  down  prices  all  over  the  Nation  and  then  lorce 
manufacturers  to  make  shoes  at  these  prices  or  go  out  of  business. 
This  condition  leads  to  steady  demands  upon  the  workers  for  wage 
cuts,  and,  with  living  costs  steadily  rising,  wage  cuts  are  l™Po^i- 
ble  Wage  earner  and  manixfacturer  alike  are  dictated  to  by  highly 
organized  seUing  groups  who  deliberately  nx  prices  for  the  whole 
country.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  appeals  to  the  or- 
eanizcd  trade-union  movement  for  support.  The  very  existence 
of  entire  commimltles  Is  at  stake,  and  the  shoe  industry  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  ft  few  small  gro"P».  ^^o^  «°°^°i 
prices  throughout  the  United  States  and  who  manipulate  these 
prices  for  their  own  profit  and  with  absolute  disregard  for  human 
welfare  or  social  Justice. 

1932    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR    REPORT    AGAINST    CHAIN    STORES 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  21  to  December  2,  toclu- 
sive.  1932,  unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution,  which  con- 
tained the  following: 

Whereas  the  growth  of  these  chain-store  companies,  both  finan- 
cially and  in  number  of  units  operated,  have  shown  remarkable 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  and 
^Wherei  it  is  Sir  thought  that  the  present  economic  depr^on 
is  due  Impart  to  consolidations,  amalgamations,  and  the  creation 
of   some   mammoth  organizations  of   chain-store   companies   now 

%Te^L'?he^lab^rtn?c(ass^'of  the  United  States  derive  no  l>ene- 
fit  wha^vcr  from  some  mammoth  combinations:  Therefore,  be  it 

1931  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  EXPRESSION 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  In  convention  assembled.  October  5  to  15. 
inclusive,  1931.  has  the  foUowing  coUoquy  to  ite  proceedings 
regarding  chain  stores: 

Delegate  Martel,  International  Typographical  Unlon^  I  don't  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  committees  report  or  to  disagree  with  It,  but  I 


would  like  to  ask  ft  question.  Several  States  have  imdertaken  the 
enforcement  of  a  sales  tax  on  chain  stores  as  a  means  of  equaiuung 
the  opportunities  between  chain  stores  and  Individual  stores.  "  we 
pass  a  resolution  opposing  the  sales  tax.  wlU  that  commit  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  that  matter?  I  know  that  Inde- 
pendent merchants  are  fighting  chain  grocery  and  chain  drug  storey 
and  they  are  asking  lecislatures  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  volume  oi 
trade  of  the  store.  WlU  this  commit  us  to  being  opposed  to  that 
kind  of  legislation?  ^  ,  .        . 

President  Oreen.  The  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  not. 
because  there  Is  a  difference,  as  we  see  It,  between  a  tax  Imposed  on 
chain  stores,  upon  the  property  owned  by  chain  stores,  and  the  tM 
imposed  on  the  contents  of  those  stores,  which  would,  of  cotxrs?,  be 
a  tax  on  a  pound  of  coffee,  a  pound  of  bacon,  or  a  package  of  "U^. 

Delegate  Gainor.  May  I  ask  if  the  American  FederaUon  of  Latx>r 
has  ever  taken  action  In  opposition  to  chain  stores? 

President  Green.  We  have  never  taken  any  position  on  the  «UD- 
Ject  so  far  as  I  can  recaU. 

The  disttoction  pototed  out  by  President  Green  Is  very 
interesting.  H.  R.  1  provides  for  a  tax  on  the  stores,  the  ktod 
of  tax  that  was  not  frowned  upon  by  President  Green  at  that 

time.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  IN  1930 

The  report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proceed- 
ings at  its  annual  convention  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
6  to  17,  inclusive.  1930,  contains  the  f ollowtog: 

Protesting  labor  policy  of  chain  stores 

Resolution  No.  5,  by  Delegate  Arthur  J.  Beauregard,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Central  Federated  Union: 

"Whereas  the  country  Is  being  overrun  by  the  chain-store  syi- 
tem,  and  their  employees  do  not  belong  to  any  labor  unions  In 
most  cases;  and  ,  . .^^ 

"Whereas  we  of  the  bulldlng-trades  department  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  menace  by  these  concerns  where  they  are  employing 
so-called  maintenance  men  to  do  oui  work,  and  now  they  are 
neeotlating  with  some  manufacturer  direct  to  buy  their  material 
and  having  same  installed  by  their  maintenance  men,  who  work 
longer  hours  and  receive  considerably  less  wages  ^an  the  men  to 
whom  this  work  rlghUuUy  belongs  receive,  who  are  aflUlated  with 

labor  unions:  Therefore  be  It  ^  ,   ^      . _„ 

■Resolved.  That  this  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Boston.  Mass.,  October  6,  1930,  shall  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  these  methods  of  certam  chain  stores;    and  be  « 

■ItSolved,  That  a  committee  of  the  executlye_^  councU  be  to- 
Btructed  to  wait  on  the  officials  of  these  firms  and  see  If  this  evU 
can  be  corrected."  ,   ^.       .         . .^. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Further,   the   American   Federation   of  Labor   resolution 
adopted  at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  1938.  erroneously  todicated  that 
the  object  of  H.  R.  1  Is  to  collect  discriminatory  and  punl- 
Uve  taxes.    It  is  true  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
taxes  will  be  paid  under  the  proposal,  but  the  greater  objec- 
tive Is  correcttog  a  bad  economic  situation. 
23.  Question.  Do  all  labor  unions  oppose  H.  R.  1? 
Answer.  No.    A  number  of  labor  uniona  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  endorsed  H.  R.  1.    They  reallM 
that  their  members  cannot  continue  to  receive  good  wages 
unless  other  classes  and  groups  are  privileged  to  enjoy  a  fair 
measure  of  prosperity  and  that  especially  it  is  desirable  for 
the  farmers  to  have  adequate  buying  power,  and  that  toter- 
state   chato  stores   destroy   this   buying   power,   since   they 
control  a  sufficient  amount  of  purchases  to  dominate  the 
market.    No  one  ever  heard  of  toterstate.  absentee-owned 
chains  permitttog  their  employees  to  join  a  labor  union  until 
Congress  commenced  consideration  of  H.  R.  1.    Until  that 
time  such  chain  systems  were  not  having  theh-  prtoting  done 
to  union  printing  plants.    The  totroduction  of  this  bill  has 
also  caused  the  representatives  of  absentee-owned  chains  to 
become  more  interested  to  making '"contributions  to  local 
charities,  churches,  and  schools  and  the  support  of  civic 
organizations,   but   even   now  the   amount  contributed  is 
miserly  compared  to  the  volume  of  bustoess.  and,  in  many 
places,  they  are  maktog  no  contributions  at  alL 

FARM  ORGANIEATIOIVS  ON  H.  K.  1 

24.  Question.  Is  it  true  as  charged  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  its  annual  convention  to  New 
Orleans  last  year  passed  a  resolution  against  H.  R.  1? 

Answer.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  disclose  that 
the  following  resolution.  No.  16,  was  passed: 

We  condemn  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  of  all  types  de- 
slened  to  favor  or  penalize  a  selected  group.  The  enactment  of 
such  legislation  results  In  further  efforts  by  other  groups  to  obtain 
special  privileges. 
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Evidently  the  delegates  to  this  convention  were  sold  on 
The  theory  that  this  resolution  correctly  outlined  the  alms 
fjid  purposes  of  H.  R.  1 — at  that  time  the  bill  was  H.  R.  9464 
In  the  Scventy-flfth  Congress.  Doubtless  our  side  was  not 
presented.  Let  us  see  if  the  resolution  properly  describes 
our  proposal  First,  the  primary  object  of  H.  R.  1  is  not  to 
levy  discriminatory  or  punitive  taxes.  It  is  using  the  taxing 
i»wer  as  a  vehicle  to  correct  a  bad  economic  sj^m.  Sup- 
ix)se  It  should  favor  independent  business,  that  is  no  excuse 
lor  opposition  to  It  IX  it  is  in  the  country's  interest.  If 
c-iialns  were  put  out  of  business  entirely  the  million  and  a 
half  Independent  merchants  would  not  have  a  monopoly.  An- 
other million  and  a  half  people  could  immediately  go  into 
competition  with  them. 

I  hope  no  one  contends  that  we  should  not  appropriate 
Ptederal  funds  to  help  the  farmers,  because  it  is  favoring 
(I  selected  group  and  will  encourage  other  groups  to  seek 
fiuch  a  favor.  We  should  give  farmers  plenty  of  help  and 
increase  their  income  until  they  are  privileged  really  to  en- 
joy the  American  standard  of  hving.  If  Congress  succeeds  in 
Its  efforts  in  that  direcUon  will  it  give  the  6.000.000  farmers 
a  monopoly?  No.  They  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  in- 
dependent businessmen,  other  people  may  go  into  competition 
with  them.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  for  the  farmers  to  be  favored  and  if 
the  passing  of  a  law  to  protect  local  business  for  local  people 
lis  against  absentee  control  and  ownership  of  business  is 
favoring  independent  business,  then  I  say  that  such  inde- 
l)endent  business  should  be  favored. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  passed  a  resolution  at  the 
same  convention  against  monopoly,  as  follows: 

Resolution  15 

MONOPOLT 

The  aUutnlng  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  and  monopolistic 
"■""-oontrols  in  industry  and  labor  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
inequalities  between  farm  prices,  industrial  prices,  and  industrial 
wages. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  for  instituting  a  more  aggressive 
and  effective  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  and  urge  a  continued, 
vigorous  attack  upon  iUegal  monopolies  and  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Interstate  chains  dominate  more  farm  prices  than  any 
other  group  in  America  and  have  done  more  to  destroy  farm 
prices.  One  would  think  from  the  wording  of  that  resolution 
that  its  object  was  severely  to  condemn  the  interstate  chain 
systems. 

I  cannot  agree  that  Resolution  No.  16  was  passed  to  praise 
the  chains,  as  their  defenders  are  contending,  after  the  Farm 
Bureau  passed  Resolution  No.  15  that  hits  them  right  on  the 


CALorouru  stats  oeancx  AOAnrsr  chains 
Chain  stores,  with  their  insidious  propaganda,  are  telling 
the  people  just  how  much  they  spend  for  farm  products — but 
they  do  not  say  how  much  more  they  should  have  paid  the 
farmer  so  he  could  make  a  living.  It  is  most  encouraging 
that  organized  farm  opinion  now  can  speak  for  itself  on  the 
chain-store  question.  When  facts  were  compiled  definitely 
showing  that  the  mox«  the  chain  stores  sold  the  less  the 
fanner  received,  it  was  not  a  surprise  that  the  5,000  delegates 
of  the  Cahf omia  State  Orange,  in  Its  anntial  State  conven- 
tion November  15,  1935,  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas  mass  buying  as  practiced  by  chain  stores  is  a  menace  to 
the  farmer  and  tends  to  produce  a  private  monopoly  in  the  distri- 
bution of  food:  and 

Whereas  private  monopoly  In  the  distribution  of  food  Is  a  threat 
t<>  the  welfare  of  all  people:  and 

Whereas  chain  stores  do  not  now  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
lc<ad.  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  net  profit  from  business  out  of 
local  communities  and  send  it  back  to  Wall  Street  controlled  finan- 
cial centers  in  the  Bast,  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  opportunities 
for  our  own  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
tr  go  into  business  for  themselves:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  California  State  Orange  endorses  and  sup- 
ports legislation  to  curb  expansion  and  to  rqgitilate  existing  chain 
st(»-e8  in  California. 

It  was  reported  In  the  newspapers  recently  that  the  Na- 
UoDal  Grange  condemned  chain  farming.    I  construe  that  as 


an  expression  by  this  organization  Ifalnst  absentee  owner- 
ship of  a  business  that  should  be  otvned  locally 
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25.  Question.  Has  the  spread  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  decreased  through  the  mas  buying  power  of  a  few 
large  interstate  chain  stores? 

Answer.  The  period  of  the  greatesi ;  chain-store  growth  has 
been  since  1926,  although  they  have  been  expanding  since 
1920.  The  period  since  1930  represents  a  time  of  the  greatest 
control  and  domination  by  these  major  chains, 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  table  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the  price  spreads 
between  the  farmer  and  consumer  jfor  the  years  from  1913 
to  1937,  Inclusive,  as  follows: 

TABLE  8. — Value  of  58  fdpds,  1913-37 
Estimated  retail  value  and  equivalent  farm  value  of  quantities 
purchased  annuaUy  by  a  typical  Amei^can  workingman's  family: 


Year 


1913.. 
1914.. 
1UI5.. 

ln'.tj.. 
J9I7.. 
I'JIS.. 

luie.. 

I»21.. 

IP22 

]yzC 

IVM.. 
1«W5. 
J926. 
1927. 

1428. 
1929. 

!(«;«-. 

I  1932. 
iV.13- 
1934. 
1935. 

mw. 

1937. 


Farm 
value  ' 


$134 
13 
134 
155 
223 
245 
367 

27:1 
in 
m 

175 
17( 

m 

2K 
IM 
1»^ 

19; 

171 
121 

la 

13! 

15; 

16« 


Retail 
value' 


$252 
258 
258 
2i>5 
370 
424 
470 
514 
404 
374 
3M 
381 
410 
418 
406 
407 
415 
391 
322 
270 
264 
2»S 
331 
342 
3S3 


MarglD 


$118 
121 
124 
130 
U7 
179 
203 
242 
225 
204 
211 
211 
212 
216 
216 
213 
220 
230 
201 
182 
172 
187 
193 
190 
193 


Farm  value 

as  percent- 
age of  retail 
vaiufl 


PeruM 


■ 
M 

m 

8S 

SI 
B 
M 
45 

45 
-45 
48 
48 
47 
48 
47 
44 
38 
33 
85 
37 
42 
44 
45 


j&hoT  Statistics,  farm  price  data  are 
Economics. 

workingman's  family  were  ob> 
by  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Lahor 
XMiltry  products,  balc«'y  and  cereal 
vegetables,  and  several  misoell*- 


r  ade 


ai  d 


'  Retail  pripe  data  are  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
principally  those  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  .\giicaltTiral 

Estimates  of  annual  purchases  of  foods  by  a  tyf  ical 
tained  from  the  191S-19  Cost  of  Living  Survey  r 
Stati^ics.    The  58  (ufl(l«  include  meat,  dairy  and 
prtxtucts.  a  number  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
neous  items. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  before  chain-store  domination,  from 
1913  to  1925  inclusive,  the  farmer  received  an  average  of 
51  Ml  cents  of  each  retail  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer;  from 
1926  to  1937  inclusive,  the  average  was  only  42  Va  cents  that 
the  farmer  received  on  each  consui  ler  retail  dollar.  In  1932, 
the  hardest  year  for  all  the  peoole  except  seemingly  the 
Atlantic  tt  Pacific  Tea  Co..  the  larmer  only  received  33 
cents  on  each  retail  dollar.  Tlien  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  was  or- 
ganized, furnished  Government  m<  ney  to  buy  surplus  com- 
modities and  protect  the  fanner's  j  rice.  Since  that  time  the 
farmer  has  received  more  than  33  c  ents  on  each  retail  dollar. 

This  same  report  discloses  that  the  farmer  from  1913  to 
1926  received  from  52  cents  to  72  <  ents  of  each  retaa  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  potatoes,  except  one  year — ^in  1923 
it  was  48  cents. 

Whereas  since  1926  the  farmer  ias  received  the  following 
percentage  of  each  retail  dollar  gaid  by  tiie  consimier  for 
potatoes: 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931__w 

1932 

1933 


1934 

1935 I 

And  In  April  and  May  1938  the 
percent  of  each  retail  dollar  paid 
chains  are  ruining  the  potato  f  arn^ers. 


Percent 
58 

I.ZIIIIIIII     41 

48 


farmer  received  only  38 

for  potatoes.    The  large 

Every  time  a  dollar 
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Is  taken  away  from  the  farmer  it  reduces  his  buying  power 
that  much,  which  destroys  buying  power  equal  to  several 
times  that  $1.  If  the  farmer  receives  a  dollar  he  puts  it  into 
circulation.    Velocity   of   money   is   helpful   to   the   entire 

Nation. 

BOW    FARMERS    AFFECTED 

2S.  Question-  How  does  chain  buying  power  affect  the 
farmer? 

Answer.  The  chains'  representatives  know  when  perish- 
able and  other  products  of  the  farmer  are  moving  to  the 
market.  They  know  exactly  where  each  car  is  traveling 
every  night.  If  they  want  to  reduce  the  price  on  that  mar- 
ket, all  they  have  to  do  is  to  withdraw  for  the  period  of  time 
necessary  to  effect  their  purpose.  In  this  way  they  force 
prices  down  or  force  the  farmer  to  take  his  products  back 
home  to  await  a  more  favorable  market.  The  farmer  can- 
not return  his  products  because  the  freight  charges  would 
be  more  than  his  products  would  be  worth. 

As  the  interstate  corporate  chains  have  grown  in  number, 
size,  and  power  the  farmer's  phght  has  become  more  and 
more  acute.  As  the  sales  volume  of  these  concerns  ap- 
proached their  peak,  farmers'  prices  sunk  lower  and  lower 
until  the  yearly  total  of  agriculture  income  became  so  low 
as  to  cause  national  alarm. 

27.  Question.  What  was  done  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  against   such  an  abuse  of  mass  buying 

power? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  was 
organized  in  1933  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Large  sums  of  money  running  into  many  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  appropriated  by  the  Government  have  been  used 
by  this  agency  to  go  into  the  markets,  where  the  chains  were 
destroying  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer,  and  buy  up  some 
of  the  farmers'  products  at  distressed  prices  and  prevent  a 
total  collapse  of  the  market  in  that  area.  It  is  a  case  of 
Government  money  being  used  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
producers  against  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  big  chains. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  agency  is  powerless  in  many  in- 
stances properly  to  protect  the  producers  against  the  tre- 
mendous power  and  influence  of  a  few  organized  large  buyers 
of  national  corporate  chains. 

LOW-INCOME    GROXTPS    NOT    HELPED    BT    CHAINS 

28.  Question.  Is  the  statement  made  by  representatives  of 
chain-store  groups  true,  that  the  chain  stores  help  low- 
income  groups? 

Answer.  If  that  is  true,  which  I  deny,  H.  R.  1  will  not  de- 
prive low-income  groups  of  such  help,  as  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  only  seriously  affect  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
chain-store  companies.  It  will  not  destroy  the  one-third  of 
1  percent  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrict  each  company 
in  this  category  to  the  boundaries  of  one  State  or  a  smaller 


area. 

29.  Question.  Do  low  prices  help  the  low-income  groups? 

Answer.  What  is  known  as  the  submerged  one-third  of 
our  people,  will  be  helped  more  by  good  prices  and  good 
wages  than  they  will  by  low  prices  and  low  wages.  Suppose 
we  should  arbitrarily  reduce  prices  50  percent  and  wages 
50  percent.  The  argument  would  be  made  that  the  wage 
earner  earning  $2  per  day  under  the  new  scale  would  be 
able  to  buy  as  much  as  he  formerly  bought  when  he  received 
$4  per  day,  since  prices  had  been  reduced  in  proportion. 
This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  work 
out.  The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  000  in  debts.  Much  of  it  is  owed  by  the  one-third  of  our 
people  in  the  low-income  class.  If  we  reduced  theh:  wages 
and  prices  50  percent,  we  in  effect  would  double  their  in- 
debtedness, in  what  they  have  to  pay  with.  Instead  of  owmg 
$100  they  will  owe  $200.  measured  in  their  paying  power, 
and  instead  of  paying  6  percent  interest  they  will  pay  12 
percent  interest. 

Further,  there  are  certain  fixed  charges  that  cannot  be 
reduced  and  which  become  cheap  or  lower  only  with  good 
prices  and  good  wages.  I  refer  to  electricity,  gas.  water,  and 
telephone  service;  also  to  raikoad  freight  and  passenger 
rates  and  such  fixed  charges  as  interest,  debts,  and  taxes. 


The  lower  the  wages  and  the  lower  the  prices  of  farm 
products  and  other  commodities  that  go  to  make  up  purchas- 
ing power,  the  higher  in  proportion  becomes  the  debt  and 
tax  burden. 

PRICES.  AMOXTNT  OF  GOODS  SOLD.  AND  PRODUCTIOW 

30.  QuesUon.  Will  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  make  it  harder 
on  the  farmer  and  producer  by  keeping  high  prices,  less  goods 
sold,  less  production,  and  less  tax  collections  for  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  In  every  chain-store  argument  one  point  is  em- 
phasized, and  that  is:  "We  keep  prices  down."  If  the  farm- 
ers had  $12,000,000,000  a  year  gross  income,  as  they  should 
have  instead  of  six  or  seven  billion  dollars  a  year,  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  in  the  world  would  be  created  for  all  goods 
and  services  produced  in  America.  This  additional  purchas- 
ing power  would  represent  "acres  of  diamonds"  here  in  our 
own  yard  and  would  be  better  than  the  entire  foreign  trade 
of  several  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  But  with  the 
interstate  chains  keeping  the  farmers'  prices  down,  that  re- 
duces the  buying  power  of  the  farmers  who  are  the  l>cst  cus- 
tomers of  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  cities  have  lower  wages,  because  the  farmers  can- 
not buy;  therefore  low  prices  to  farmers  force  low  wages  to 
factory  workers.  Low  wages  to  the  factory  worker  means  he 
will  buy  less,  because  his  debts,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  charges 
have  become  proportionately  higher  by  reason  of  his  low 

wages. 

So  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  will  mean  more  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  farmers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
but  not  unreasonably  high  prices.  It  means  more  goods  sold 
because  the  aggregate  wages  will  increase,  which  will  make 
fixed  charges  easier  for  the  wage  earner  to  pay  and  will 
cauce  him  to  have  remaining  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
his  earnings  to  buy  goods,  which  will  mean  more  goods  sold. 
This  will  lead  to  more  production  and  more  tax  collections 
for  the  Government. 

The  clever,  adroit  attorneys  for  the  interstate  corporate 
chains  will  try  to  convince  the  American  consumer  that  low 
prices  are  in  his  interest.  The  truth  is  they  are  against  his 
interest,  as  low  prices  force  low  wages  and  cause  less  goods  to 
be  sold  and  less  production.  I 

IF  FARMERS  SXTFFER,  NATION  StTFTEHS 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  represent  sufficient  buying 
power  to  cause  our  Nation  to  be  prosperous  if  they  are  pros- 
perous. If  they  suffer— by  reason  of  low  prices — all  classes 
and  groups  will  suffer  along  with  them. 

We  never  have  good  times  in  this  country  when  prices  and 
wages  are  low.  And  the  city  consumer  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  interstate  chain  store  is  rendering  a  disservice  by 
destroying  prices  of  farm  products,  because  farmers  represent 
a  large  market  for  the  products  of  industry  upon  which  the 
city  consumer  depends  for  a  Uvelihood.  It  is  in  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  consumer  to  adopt  a  twl'.cy  of  live  and  let  live 
toward  fanners,  wage  earners,  and  industry. 

Any  consumer  who  demands  a  price  so  low  that  the  farmer 
or  wage  earner  does  not  receive  a  fair  price  or  a  fair  wage 
to  give  him  purchasing  power,  is  demanding  a  price  that  win 
destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  two-thirds  of  our  people  and 
will  eventually  destroy  our  Nation.  If  low  prices  were  the 
paramount  consideration,  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff 
would  be  the  logical  step  In  that  direction. 

February  21,  1939. 1  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer,  which 
stated: 

I  am  a  farmer  and  a  producer  of  fruits  and  vegetable*  and 
Bhlp  th-'m  to  most  all  eastern  markets.  For  a  number  of  years 
these  markets  have  been  decUnlng  so  rapidly  at  prwent  It  la 
useless  to  ship  at  all.  I  ask  the  commission  men  what  U  the 
trouble  and  the  answer  from  them  aU  la  the  satne— "chain-store 
control." 

The  same  thing  applies  to  dairy  and  other  farm  prodticts. 

HOW  CHAINS  AFFECT  FAT.MERS 

In  a  recent  report  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  cites 
a  number  of  glaring  examples  of  the  unfair  gouging  of 
farmers  and  growers  throughout  the  land.  This  report  deals 
with  many  commodities.    I  will  mention  a  few.    In  each 
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example  the  consumer's  dollar  Is  broken  down — fraction- 
ally— as  follows: 

Pacific  Northwest  apples:  Of  one  ccmsumer  dollar  spent  in 
1936.  14 '2  cents  paid  for  packing  and  loading,  23 V^  cents  for 
railroad  shiixnent  to  Dallas.  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other 
principal  markets;  the  interstate  chain  stores  hogged  31  Va 
cents  of  the  consiimer  dollar  while  the  poor  grower  got  a 
mere  21  Mi  cents. 

Texas  onions:  Again  in  1936.  of  one  consimner  dollar,  11^ 
cents  paid  for  packing  and  loading;  28  cents  for  rail — ^watch 
this  closely — 41^  cents  went  to  the  interstate  chain  stores, 
but  the  hard-working  Texas  onion  grower  received  only  12  V^ 
cents. 

Now,  take  Texas  cabbage:  In  1936,  and  for  the  same  mar- 
kets cf  one  consumer  dollar.  10  V4  cents  paid  for  packing  and 
loading;  36  cents  went  to  railroads;  the  interstate  chains 
grabbed  35 M:  cents;  and  the  painstaking  Texas  cabbage 
grower  got  only  14^  cents. 

Florida  cabbage,  for  the  same  year,  same  markets:  Of  one 
consumer  dollar,  14%  cents  for  packing ;  27  V2  cents  for  rail- 
roads; interstate  chains  greedily  clutched  40  Vi  cents,  but  the 
Florida  grower  received  a  miserable  IIV4  cents. 

California  tomatoes:  Of  one  consumer  dollar  in  the  same 
markets,  11  cents  for  packing;  17 i^  cents  for  railroads;  in- 
terstate chains  received  44 y4  cents;  and  the  grower  ended  up 
with  only  23  cents. 

These  are  very  convincing  oflQcial  figures  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Similar  illustrations  could  be  given  for 
other  commodities,  including  dairy  products. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  interstate  chains  the  average 
farmer  had  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell  his  products. 
But  today  his  price  Is  virtually  dictated  by  the  grasping 
chain-store  interests. 

ovnciAi.  KB>oaT  or  rxDXKAi.  tmadm  commission 

Last  year,  1937,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  follows.  Listen  to 
this.    I  quote: 

The  CJommlsslon  records  with  dismay  Its  belief  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Independent  farming  by  farmers  who  own  their  own 
farms  and  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living  Is  in  jeopardy. 

You  cannot  read  this  report  without  realizing  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  saying,  In  just  so  many  words, 
"Mr,  Parmer,  unless  the  Interstate  chain-store  system  is 
broken,  you  are  absolutely  ruined." 

LOBBT    GANGED    T7P 

This  lobby  has  ganged  up  on  the  farmers.  It  has  ganged 
up  on  the  wage  earners.  It  has  ganged  up  on  the  livestock 
and  dairy  producers,  and  It  Is  wrecking  them.  In  cities 
where  they  obtain  control  they  gang  up  on  the  consumers. 

FAXM    SURPLUS 

The  national  corporate  chains  claim  much  credit  for  dis- 
posing of  certain  surplus  commodities  of  the  farmers.  One 
critic  advised  me  that  he  had  just  purchased  from  a  national 
chain  store  three  cans  of  peas  for  12  cents  and  challenged  me 
to  deny  that  such  purchase  was  in  his  interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  country.  He  incidentally  pointed  out  that  the 
farmers  were  helped  as  well  as  himself;  that  the  farmers  had 
a  surplus  of  peas  that  the  chain  store  was  helping  them  to 
dispose  of.  Let  us  see  who  was  helped  by  this  sale  of  surplus 
peas  at  4  cents  a  can.  The  can  company  made  a  fair  profit 
on  the  can.  The  railroad  company  made  a  fair  profit  on 
transporting  the  can  to  the  producer  and  cannery,  and  also 
on  the  transportation  after  the  can  was  filled.  The  tele- 
phone company  made  a  fair  profit  on  the  calls  necessary  to 
complete  the  sale  to  the  distributor,  but  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duced the  peas  worked  for  less  than  5  cents  an  hour  and 
threw  in  absolutely  free  the  soil  on  his  farm  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  wage  earner  working  In  the  cannery  did  not 
receive  a  living  wage.  The  chain  store  either  received  a  profit 
or  else  placed  his  competitor  a  little  Ut  nearer  to  bankruptcy. 
Tlie  railroad  company  profited,  the  can  trust  profited,  the 
telephone  company  profited,  but  the  fanner  and  wage  earner 
suffered. 


Corporation  announced  that  it 

stabilize   and   strengthen   the 

said,  at  any  country  purchasing 

exchange  if  greater  than 

decline  below  present  levels 

advances. 

to  needy  persons  througb 


POTATOXS  IN  MAIN^  AND  MICRIOAIf 

One  Member  of  Congress  from  Michigan  protested  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  because  this  Gov- 
ernment organization  was  purct  asing  potatoes  in  Maine,  but 
not  purchasing  potatoes  in  Miciiigan.  An  investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  chain  stores  had  framed  up  on  the  farmers 
in  Maine  and  Government  mone^  had  to  be  used  to  fix  a  fair 
price  in  that  market,  which  was  j unnecessary  in  the  Michigan 
market  at  the  time.  Government  money  has  been  used  by 
this  corporation  to  prevent  the;  chains  from  destrojang  en- 
tirely the  farmers'  market  for  Potatoes  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, onions  in  Massachusett ;,  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
Juice  from  Florida  and  Texas,  i  nd  poultry  products  all  over 
the  Nation. 

It  was  announced  in  the  n(?wspapers  recently  that  the 
Government  was  ready  to  purchi  ise  eggs.  The  annovmcement 
as  given  to  the  press  is  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodltle  1 
was  prepared   to   purchase   eggs   t) 
market.    Purchases  will  be  made.  It 
point,  terminal  market,  and  mercantile 
normal  surpluses  accumulate  and  p  i 
or  fail  to  respond  to  normal  seasoni  1 

Eggs  so  acquired  will  be  distributed 
State  relief  agencies. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  counti  y,  and  especially  the  farmers, 
for  a  few  buyers  to  control  anr  market.  If  national  chain 
stores  get  control  of  this  countrs ,  both  fanners  and  consumers 
will  suffer.  Private  monopoly  ij  indefensible  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

31.  Question.  Why  are  loans  to  small  business  not  being 
made  by  the  banks  or  R.  F.  C.  * 

Answer.  The  security  is  insuBcient,  as  a  national  corpo- 
rate chain  can  go  into  any  locality  in  competition  with  an 
independent  at  any  time  and  *stroy  him. 

HOW   TO    CREATE   DEMAN1>S    FOR    SAFH  LOANS    AGGRECATTNG    BILLIONS    OF 

DOLLARS 

Suppose  all  national  corpora  e  chains  were  frozen  as  they 
are  today;  that  is,  that  they  woild  not  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish any  more  new  stores  or  stores  in  other  locations.  The 
result  would  be  that  banks,  wtich  are  bursting  with  money 
and  credit  could  afford  to  maBe  loans  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  efl5cient,  clever  busines  5  men  and  women,  who  would 
gladly  go  into  business  under  s  ich  conditions.  As  it  is  now, 
the  bank  will  not  make  a  loan  to  anyone  who  wants  to  en- 
gage in  a  business  in  which  national  corporate  chains  are 
engaged,  for  the  logical  reason  that  as  soon  as  the  business 
Is  built  up,  the  national  corpon  te  chain  will  move  in  nearby 
and  through  luifair  practices  t  lat  they  habitually  resort  to 
and  through  the  use  of  profits  r  lade  elsewhere,  the  independ- 
ent business  owned  by  him  wil    be  destroyed. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thcusands  of  men  and  women 
who  would  be  anxious  to  go  inio  business  if  they  only  knew 
that  their  business  would  not  !)e  unfairly  destroyed  by  na- 


tional corporate  chains  after  it 


32.  Question.  What  is  the  n  ost  important  problem  con- 
fronting our  coimtry? 

Answer.  According  to  the  Nitional  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, it  is  the  creation  of  opportunity  for  private  enter- 
prise and  to  make  Jobs  for  me  i  and  women  now  carried  on 
relief. 


was  built  up. 


33.  Question.  How  may  these 


Answer.  First,  by  prevention  of  monopoly  and  the  curbing 
of  the  large  concerns  that  are  t  iking  away  from  local  people 
privileges  and  opportunities,  wiich  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
strucUon  of  opportunity  for  prli  ate  enterprise  and  has  caused 
the  placing  of  men  and  women  ( n  relief,  many  of  whom  would 
otherwise  find  employment. 

34.  Question.  Are  consumers 
trading  with  chains? 

Answer.  That  is  not  possible, 
business  independents  have  a 
United  States  Bureau  of  the 


problems  be  dealt  with? 


saved  $750,000,000  annually 

when  in  38  out  of  45  lines  of 
ower  overhead,  according  to 
Census.    Further,   Interstate 


ch^  charge  customers  highei-  prices  when  they  dominate 
dlstrlbuUon  in  any  locaUty.    L  i  addition,  court  records  dis- 
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close  that  the  Interstate  chains  have  a  system  of  charging  up 
to  each  manager  of  a  store  all  the  goods  dehvered  to  him  at 
retail  prices.  It  is  well  kno^s-n  that  broken  package  goods 
cannot  be  weighed  out  accurately  and  there  is  great  loss  in 
certain  types  of  commodities.  The  manager  is,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  cheat  his  customers  in  some  way  in  order  to 
keep  from  appearing  short  when  the  supervisor  comes  around. 
This  shortage  has  been  proven  in  the  United  States  courts 
to  be  as  much  as  25  cents  and  30  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the 
case  of  certain  commodities. 

35.  Question.  Will  newspapers  lose  $200,000,000  advertising 
revenue  each  year? 

Answer.  No,  as  independent  merchants  will  advertise  more 
than  the  chains.  However,  the  chains  are  trying  to  make 
the  newspaper  owners  believe  that  it  is  in  their  selfish  inter- 
est to  stand  by  the  chains  in  all  publicity. 

36.  Question.  Would  the  Govenmient  lose  the  taxes  now 
paid  by  interstate  chain  owners  each  year? 

Answer.  The  amount  that  would  be  received  from  inde- 
pendent merchants  taking  their  places  would,  doubtless, 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  now  paid  by  interstate  chain-store 
owners  I  have  not  determined  accurately,  and  I  doubt  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  do  so.  but.  Judging  from  the  hundreds 
of  complaints— criminal  and  civU— against  the  largest  chain 
in  America  each  year,  I  doubt  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
owners  of  this  concern  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  poUcing  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  City  governments, 
it  costs  lots  of  money  to  try  lawsuits  and  properly  to  inspect 
and  supervise  all  the  activities  of  a  giant  concern  if  the  pubUc 
Interest  is  properly  protected. 

37.  Question.  How  do  interstate  chains  unfairly  destroy  in- 
dependent merchants? 

Answer.  One  case  was  cited  by  the  Honorable  Charles  H. 
March  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a  public  address 
last  year.  He  said  that  a  large  chain  opened  up  a  store 
opposite  a  successful  retail  merchant  in  a  Minnesota  town. 
No  matter  what  price  the  small  man  placed  on  his  goods, 
the  chain  store  went  a  Uttle  lower,  although  the  chain  was 
handling  the  same  goods  made  by  the  same  manufacturer 
as  the  independent  was  handling. 

The  independent  was  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  that 
particular  location  to  survive.  The  large  cham  had  thous- 
ands of  other  retail  stores  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  depend  on  to  keep  it  going  until  the  independent  mer- 
chant could  be  put  out  of  business.  Then  prices  would  go 
up  and  the  public  would  pay  the  bill.  We  do  not  need  eco- 
nomic dictatorship  in  this  country,  and  the  fight  agaii^t  a 
few  men  owning  a  few  retail  chain-store  systems  is  a  fight 
against  economic  dictatorship. 

38.  Question.  If  the  interstate  chain  is  a  bad  system,  why 
do  not  the  people  stop  trading  with  them? 

Answer.  Many  polls  have  been  taken  on  this  subject.  Some 
people  answered  that  they  expected  to  continue  to  trade 
■  with  interstate  chains  as  long  as  it  was  so  ccnvement  for 
them  to  do  so,  but  they  would  favor  a  law  that  would  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  patronize  home  busiJiess  instead. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  patronize  institutiom 
that  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  communities  m  which 
they  live. 

A  large  percentage  of  people  do  refuse  to  trade  with  such 
Interstate  systems,  but  many  honestly  believe  that  they  get 
better  bargains  than  they  would  get  from  independent  mer- 
chants and  do  not  consider  the  social  objections. 

Others  have  traded  by  the  month  with  chains  and  then 
with  independents  and  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  biU  to  the  independent  was  no  larger  than  the  bill  to 
the  chain  for  a  month.  One  merchant  I  know  has  gained 
back  many  customers  by  teUing  one,  who  has  been  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  he  is  going  to  try  the  chains,  to  please 
keep  an  accoimt  for  a  month  or  two  months  and  compare 
the  bUls  with  the  bills  from  his  store  for  a  similar  period. 
Almost  invariably,  the  customer  returned. 


tOCAL  PEOPLE  LOTAL  TO  LOCAL  BTTSUfFSt 

The  W.  P.  A.  has  just  finished  a  study  of  social  relation- 
ships in  an  established  rural-urban  community.  South  Hol- 
land, HI.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Chicago  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  many  other  good  towns.  The  report  has  this 
to  say  about  the  trade  area: 

Of  the  467  families  reporting.  87  percent  bought  their  groceries. 
56  percent  their  farm  machinery,  and  35  percent  their  furniture  in 
South  Holland.  Such  loyalty  to  the  local  merchanta  is  Blgnlflcant, 
for  it  is  relatively  simple  for  a  villager  to  be  at  any  one  of  • 
dozen  markets  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  In  1637  (when  the 
survey  was  made),  there  were  no  chain  stores  In  South  Holland; 
m  fact,  none  has  sUyed  open  any  length  of  time.  One  chain 
store  tried  to  gain  a  foothold  before  1932.  but  was  unsuccessful  In 
spite  of  its  greater  variety  of  goods  and  more  attractive  price*. 

39.  Question.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  the  people  to  get 
correct  information  about  any  proposal? 

Answer.  People  who  are  selfishly  Interested  are  inclined  to 
exaggerate  and  if  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  are  usually 
successful  in  confusing  the  people  by  misrepresentations,  un- 
truths, and  lialf  truths  to  the  extent  that  the  people  are  not 
convinced  as  to  which  side  is  right. 

Newspapers  have  several  times  as  much  news  furnished  to 
them  each  day  as  they  can  possibly  print.  It  is  up  to  some 
person  at  each  newspaper  ofttce  to  decide  which  is  printed 
and  which  is  thrown  in  the  waste  basket.  If  two  interesting 
news  items  come  in  In  the  same  day,  one  In  favor  of  Inde- 
pendent merchants  and  one  in  favor  of  interstate  chain 
stores,  that  person  will  probably  be  prompted  by  a  number 
of  factors  in  determining  which  of  the  two  items  shotild  go 
in.  If  the  chains  in  that  town  are  spending  large  sums  of 
mwiey  with  him  and  are  bringing  pressxire  to  bear  on  him  to 
print  everything  on  their  side,  and  the  independent  mer- 
chants are  not  organized  and  not  bringing  any  pressure,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  which  side  of  the  argument  will  be 
printed. 

Some  newspaper  owners,  however,  realize  that  II  they 
permit  the  independent  business  in  a  town  to  be  destroyed 
that  the  newspaper  will  be  destroyed  with  it.  The  interstate 
chains  quit  advertising  when  they  get  control  of  a  market. 
Tbey  put  out  their  own  publications  instead. 

40.  Question.  Some  newspaper  correspondents  are  carry- 
ing the  statement  that  H.  R.  1  does  not  have  a  chance  of 
passing  Congress.    Is  the  statement  true? 

Answer.  That  Is  the  stock  phrase  always  used  by  the  op- 
position to  a  bill— "It  does  not  have  a  chance."  It  is  very 
effective  sometimes  in  preventing  people  from  Joining  In  a 
fight  that  would  meet  with  success  were  their  effort;?  Joined 
with  others  who  knew  differently.  The  selfish  interests  said 
the  same  thing  about  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  thought 
they  had  silenced  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  that 
way.  Its  enactment  came  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  People  who  are  interested  in  economic  changes,  that 
are  opposed  by  those  who  have  considerable  control  over  the 
press  and  by  those  who  use  much  paid  time  over  the  air, 
should  be  on  guard  against  such  propaganda  and  not  be 
influenced  by  it. 

This  Is  the  third  national  campaign  that  I  have  assisted 
in  conducting.  The  two  former  ones  were  successful — one 
involving  millions  of  men  and  billions  of  dollars,  and  the 
other,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  affected  millions  of 
people  and  denied  to  the  greedy  few  the  advantages  eq\ial 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  which  they  were 
not  justly  entitled  to  receive. 

This  is  not  a  "share  the  wealth"  proposal,  but  It  is  a  bill 
providing  for  sharing  the  privileges  and  opportunities. 

41.  Question.  Have  the  interstate  chain  owners  recently 
changed  their  poUcies  in  regard  to  local  affairs? 

Answer.  Yes;  since  the  national  chain-store  tax  bill  has 
been  introduced,  much  of  their  printing  is  being  done  In 
union  print  shops,  but  not  local  shops,  employees  In  many 
cases  are  Joining  labor  unions  and  all  managers  and  clerks 
are  instructed  to  appear— at  least,  look— interested  in  local 
affairs  and  Join  civic  organizations,  such  as  chambers  at 
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commerce,  civic  clubs,  and  religious  and  fraternal  organlza- 
UoDs.  They  are  also  instructed  to  make  contributions  to 
local  charity  in  an  effort  to  answer  a  very  deserving  criticism. 
Reports  I  receive  indicate  that  in  some  localities,  the  inter- 
state chains  are  contributing  for  local  purposes,  but  it  is 
well  knovvTi  that  the  greatest  contributions  are  made  in 
Sates  where  they  have  their  hardest  fights  before  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Millions  were  spent  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  during  the 
chain-store  fisht  preceding  the  election,  in  1936,  in  California 
where  the  chains  won  by  a  very  small  majority.  Mr.  Milton 
M.  Oair,  a  prominent  businessman  of  Redlands,  C?alif.,  says 
that  the  chains  spent  $4  for  every  vote  they  received  at  the 
election.  Whereas  the  proponents  of  the  tax  proposal  only 
spent  a  small  sum  amounting  to  only  6  cents  a  vote. 

The  question  of  a  State  chain-store  tax  was  sutunitted  to 
the  people  of  Colorado  at  the  general  election  on  November 
8. 1938.  An  enormous  sum  of  money  was  spent  by  the  chains, 
approximately  $1,215,000.  and  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
approximately  $100,000,  by  the  proponents.  The  chains  lost 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  fact,  they  only  carried  5 
counties  by  a  very  small  majority  out  of  63  counties  in  the 
State. 

HOW  TOU  CAN  HBJ>  FAflS  K.  S.  1 

42.  Question.  How  can  I,  as  a  local  citizen,  help  in  the  com- 
I»aign  to  secure  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1? 

Answer.  I  would  suggest  that  you  endeavor  to  convince 
your  Representative  in  Congress  and  your  two  United  States 
Senators  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest. I  do  not  recommend  coercion,  intimidation,  or  threats 
as  a  method  to  be  used;  In  ftwit,  neither  should  be  resorted 
to.  I  do  recommend  the  use  of  logic  and  reason.  Since  you 
have  the  right  side,  you  do  not  have  to  use  unfair  methods 
and  underhanded  tactics.  Selfish  interest  will  prompt  some 
people  to  be  on  our  side  and  some  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  less  selfishness  on  our  side 
ioi  the  reason  that  if  we  are  successful  in  curljing  or  restrict- 
ing the  chains  it  will  not  only  help  the  independent  mer- 
chants now  in  business,  but  It  will  help  all  other  independent 
business  as  well  and  will  not  foreclose  to  anyone  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  Into  business.  Whereas,  if  the  chains  win, 
only  a  comparatively  few  people  will  be  helped,  the  other  lines 
of  independent  business  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  door  of 
opportunity  will  be  closed  and  safely  locked  to  those  who 
desire  to  engage  in  business. 

Should  one  refuse  to  work  for  a  cause  in  the  public  interest 
because  he  will  be  indirectly  benefited?  No.  If  the  chains 
are  restricted,  the  Independents  are  only  Indirectly  bene- 
fited along  with  the  country.  If  the  chains  win,  a  few  peo- 
ple— and  we  know  now  who  they  are — will  he  directly  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Some 
people  are  fighting  for  these  greedy  privileges,  spending  mil- 
lions to  destroy  the  business  of  good  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  trying  properly  to  rear  and  educate  the  coming  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  their  children,  when  some  of  those 
fighting  and  destroying,  do  not  have  children  to  pass  these 
valuable  privileges  on  to.  Tliey  would  be  left  to  corporations 
instead. 

Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  said  in  his  Des  Moines  speech  a  few 
days  ago: 

Our  farm  homes  receive  less  thAn  10  percent  of  the  national 
income,  and  on  that  they  must  brlug  up  about  30  percent  of  tlia 
Matiou's  children. 

43.  Question.  Should  we  maintain  a  lobby  in  Washington? 

Answer.  Not  at  all  necessary,  since  there  are  already  exist- 
ing organizations  that  are  keeping  the  people  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Congress.  The  most  effective  work  can 
be  done  from  home  by  your  cooperating  with  neighbors  and 
friends  in  an  effort  to  convince  your  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress  that  the  cause  Is  just  and  right  and 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed.  Anything  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  may  be  quoted  and  reprinted  without 
special  permission.  This  is  not  a  political  campaign;  it  is  a 
criisade.  We  must  gospellze  our  cause  which  we  know  is 
Just  and  right.    A  few  letters  from  honest-to-God  folks  back 


home,  who  have  vision,  and  whi »  can  vividly  picture  the  evil 
consequences  of  absentee  ownership  to  a  Member  of  Congress, 
have  more  weight  and  influence  than  thousands  of  inspired 
telegrams.  More  than  150  Members  of  the  House  have  stated 
to  constituents  that  they  exp«;t  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

A     PXW     MEN     OONTROUJNG     A    FIW     BANKS    CONTROL     TH«     COBPOKAZa 

WSAI.TU   OF  THE    NATION 

Mr.  John  A.  Hartford,  one  ol  the  principal  owners  of  the 
A.  &  P.  Co.,  which  operates  in  ibout  40  of  the  48  States,  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Guararty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
The  resources  of  this  one  ban  z — Guaranty  Trust  Co. — ex- 
ceeds the  resources  of  all  the  1,^  55  banks  in  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma,  the  population  of  these  3  States  being  ap- 
proximately 11,000,000  people.  There  are  interlocking  direc- 
torates between  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Chase  National  of  New  York,  tl  le  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  the  Chemical  Bank  &  "rust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  New  Yo  rk,  and  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  The  total  resources  of  these  six  banks,  according  to  the 
Comptroller's  report  for  Decenber  31.  1936,  and  it  has  not 
changed  greatly  since  that  time,  aggregr^te  $7,409,904,000. 
The  resources  of  these  six  ban  cs,  which  are  closely  related 
through  interlocking  directorat  s,  one  of  the  directors  being 
Mr.  John  A.  Hartford,  are  a  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
resources  of  all  the  3,710  banksi  in  the  13  Southern  States. 

There  are  24  banks  in  the  United  States,  13  of  them  being 
in  New  York  City,  that  have  resources  equal  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  totaljresources  of  all  the  banks — 
16.000— in  the  United  States.  The  7  heretofore  named  are  In 
this  group  of  24.  There  is  aose  interlocking  directorates 
between  these  24  banks  and  tpe  175  nonflnancial  corpora- 
tions that  own  58  percent  of  I  the  corporate  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  Considerable  time  and  thought  was  given  to  a  study 
of  this  question.  This  study  was  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  June  15.  1937,  and  is  contained  in  bound 
volumes  for  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
pages  5777  to  5785,  inclusive. 

Banks  under  our  present  sys  «m  can  create  through  their 
own  bookkeeping  systems  and  loan  to  their  customers  $10 
for  every  $1  that  they  have  as  a  reserve.  Using  this  tre- 
mendous power  and  influence,  these  few  banks  can  create 
Eufficient  money  practically  to  liontrol  this  country,  and  that 
is  what  they  have  been  doing  and  what  they  are  now  doing. 

The  question  is:  What  chanije  will  the  people,  young  and 
old,  of  the  future  have  in  this  great  country  of  ours  if  we 
continue  to  permit  a  few  people  to  control  so  much  of  our 
country's  wealth  and  foreclose; to  our  people  so  many  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  that  they  should  rightfully  enjoy? 

MK.    JTTSTICE    BRANDEIS,    ONE    OF    THK    FIRST    TO    POINT    OUT    SVILS    0» 

ABSENTEE     OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  of  the  Jnlted  States  Supreme  Court, 


in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Lee  (288  U.  S.  517,  568,  et  seq. 


case  of  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  ▼. 
(1933)),  stated: 


"Among  200  nonbanking  corporitlona  directly  controlling  about 
one-fourth  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States,  each  wltb 
assets  In  excess  of  $90,000,000.  ae  5  of  the  plaintiffs.  These  5 
have  in  the  aggregate  $820.000.00(  of  assets:  and  they  operate.  In 
the  several  States,  an  aggregate  of  19,718  stores.  A  single  one  of 
these  giants  (the  Great  Atlantic  4  Pacific  'I^B»  Co.)  operates  nearly 
16.000.  Agaliffit  these  plaintiffs,  and  other  owners  of  multlpla 
stores,  the  Individual  retailers  of  :^orida  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  preserve  their  independence — \  erhaps  a  struggle  for  their  very 
exlBtence.  The  cltirens  of  the  Sta  te.  considering  themselves  vitally 
interested  in  this  seemingly  uneqial  struggle,  have  undertaken  to 
aid  the  individual  retailers  by  subjecting  the  owners  of  multiple 
stores  to  the  handicap  of  hlgh^  license  fees.  They  may  hav« 
done  so  merely  In  order  to  prese^e  competition.  But  their  pxir- 
pose  may  have  been  a  broader  a^d  deeper  one.  They  may  have 
believed  that  the  chain  store,  by  furthering  the  concentration  of 
wealth  and  of  power  and  by  piomotlng  absentee  ownership.  Is 
thwarting  American  ideals;  that  t  Is  making  Impossible  equality 
of  opportunity,  that  it  la  converl  Lng  Independent  tradesmen  into 
clerks;  and  that  It  Is  sapping  tlie  resources,  the  vigor,  and  th« 
hope  of  the  smaller  cities  and  t  iwns. 

"Tbere  is  a  widespread  belief  hat  the  existing  unemployment 
te  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  the  gross  inequality  In  the  distribu- 
Uon  of  wealth  and  income  which  giant  corporations  have  fostered; 
that  by  the  control  which  the  ew  have  exerted  through  giant 
corporations,  individual  Inltiativflj  and  efTort  are  being  paralyzed, 
creative  power  impaired,  and  huntan  happiness  lessened;  that  the 
true  prosperity  of  our  past  catie  not  from  big  bxislness.  but 
through  the  courage,  the  energy,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  small 
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men:  that  only  by  releasing  from  corprrate  ccntrol  the  faculties 
of  the  unknown  many,  only  by  reopening  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership,  can  confidence  In  our  future  be  restored 
and  the  existing  misery  be  overcome;  and  that  only  through  par- 
ticipation by  the  many  In  the  responsibilities  and  determinations 
of  business,  can  Americans  secure  the  moral  and  Intellectual  de^ 
velopment  which  Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  IT 
the  citizens  of  Florida  share  that  belief.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  vhlch  precludes  the  State  from  endeavoring 
to  give  it  effect  and  prevent  domination  In  intrastate  conunerce 
by  subjecting  corporate  chains  to  discriminatory  license  fees  To 
that  extent,  the  citizens  of  each  State  are  still  masters  of  their 
destiny." 

Notice  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis'  reference  to  absentee  owner- 
ship thwarting  American  ideals;  making  impossible  equality 
of  opportunity;  converting  independent  businessmen  into 
clerks;  sapping  the  resources  and  hope  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns;  causing  unemployment,  gross  inequality  in  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  income  and  other  harmful  results,  all  of 
which  shows  that  curbing  interstate  chains  is  a  social  as  well 
as  an  economic  problem. 

WHETHER  JOHN  DOE  ESMAINS  XH  BUSINESS  NOT  THE  QUESTION 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  country,  generally, 
whether  John  Doe,  the  local  groceryman,  remains  in  busi- 
ness, and  no  law  should  be  passed  that  will  reward  him  if 
inefficient.  However,  if  Groceryman  John  Doe  is  a  capable, 
hard-working  merchant,  and  is  being  put  out  of  business 
solely  by  reason  of  a  system  that  is  spreading  all  over  the 
Nation  and  destroying  community  life,  including  the  homes, 
churches,  and  schools,  the  wrecking  of  his  business  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ccneern  to  all  the  people  who  desire 
a  fair  distribution  of  privileges  and  opportunities. 

OBJECT    TO    RESTRICT    NATIONAL    CHAINS 

It  is  contended  that  when  our  bill,  H.  R.  1.  becomes  fully 
effective  after  the  second  year  the  taxes  will  be  so  high  on 
the  national  corporate  chains,  which  own  several  thousand 
retail  stores,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. Frankly,  the  object  of  this  biU  is  to  cause  a  law  to  be 
enacted  that  will  restrict  retail  distribution  to  a  small  area 
and  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  units.  It  will  not 
put  the  national  chains  out  of  business;  it  will  cause  them  to 
reduce  the  number  of  stores  they  own  and  give  other  people, 
especially  local  citizens,  a  chance. 

Local  privileges  and  opportunities  are  so  valuable  that  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  a  price,  measured  in  money,  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  in  exchange  for  them.  Com- 
mimity  life  in  America  is  so  valuable  and  so  vital  to  the 
continued  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  people  and  the 
general  welfare  of  our  Nation  that  a  price  in  the  form  of  taxes 
cannot  be  fixed  too  high. 

Opportunities  for  the  yoimg,  as  well  as  for  oiu-  community 
life,  are  too  valuable  to  be  bought  with  the  money  of  national 
corporate  chains. 

NET  PROFITS  TAKEN  AWAT  FROM  LOCAL  COMMUNITT 

We  are  "dead  set"  against  the  interstate  chains  that  milk 
the  community  dry  by  taking  money  in  the  form  of  net 
profits  away  from  local  towns  and  local  banks  and  by  crush- 
ing out  the  life  of  independent  business.  Such  chains  are 
neither  economical,  efficient,  nor  in  the  public  interest. 

Every  boy  cannot  own  a  railroad,  a  telephone  company, 
or  an  electric-light  plant.  But  if  every  young  boy  in  this 
Nation  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  some  day  acquiring 
a  retail  store  in  his  home  town,  the  aspirations  of  many 
fine  young  men  will  be  crushed. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  greatly  benefits  the 
independent  merchant  and  the  public,  does  not  prohibit  the 
chains  from  using  profits  from  many  stores  in  towns  where 
they  already  enjoy  a  monopoly  to  enable  them  to  sell  goods 
at  a  loss  in  another  town  until  the  independent  merchants 
in  that  town  are  put  out  of  business.  That  is  why  the 
Federal  chain-store  tax  bill  is  necessary. 

nroiCTMENTS    AGAINST    INTERSTATS    CHAINS 

Here  are  a  number  of  direct  indictments  against  the  inter- 
state chain  system: 

They  are  the  products  of  a  few  monopolistic  money  masters 
of  Manhattan. 


Cost  of  food  is  higher  In  chain-controlled  towns  and 
communities. 

They  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  local  fechoola, 
churches,  or  charities,  except  a  miserly  sum— entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  business — in  an  effort  to  buy  goodwill. 

They  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying  the 
independent  merchants. 

They  compel  our  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  absentee 
owners  for  long  hours  at  starvation  wages. 

They  crush  out  labor  as  monopoly  invariably  does.    » 

They  are  draining  capital  from  local  to^nis. 

They  destroy  the  independence  and  self-reliance  that  built 
this  Nation. 

They  do  not  create.  They  take  away  what  others  have 
created. 

They  never  guarantee  a  doctor  bill  for  an  unfortunate 

employee. 

They  take  away  local  privileges  and  opportunities  that  for- 
merly enabled  local  citizens  to  asstmie  local  relief  assistance 
and  responsibility. 

They  never  send  an  unnamed  Christmas  basket  to  a  poor 

family. 

They  never  fall  to  beat  down  the  price  of  farm  products. 

They  are  the  first  to  arrive  after  a  town  is  built  and  the 
first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  overtaken  by  drought,  cyclone, 
epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disaister. 

They  charge  different  prices  in  different  cities  in  the  same 
State,  and  even  in  the  same  city,  according  to  competition 
from  the  independent  merchant  across  the  street  who  is 
marked  as  the  next  victim. 

They  owe  their  growth  to  chLseling,  cheating,  racketeering 
methods,  wrecking  others  to  build  themselves. 

They  never  operate  in  a  distressed  community. 

They  never  render  temporary  assistance  in  the  form  of 

credit  to  any  citizen. 

They  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  volume  of  business. 

They  have  never  raised  the  standard  of  living  in  any  com- 
munity. Absentee  control  of  business  is  a  detriment  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  classes  and  there  is  no  class  or  group 
that  escapes  its  detrimental  effect  upon  our  economic  life. 

Net  profits  from  farms,  mines,  or  business  are  the  only 
means  of  building  towns,  cities,  and  States.  These  net 
profits— under  the  chain  system— fly  overnight  to  New  York. 

Every  dollar  that  is  taken  from  your  State  or  mine  in  net 
profits  is  a  loss  of  many  times  that  $1  in  buying  power  to  the 
local  residents. 

Net  profits  remaining  in  the  commimlty  and  deposited  in 
the  local  bank  circulate  many  times  a  year  among  local 
citizens. 

riNANCS   MORE  WIVES   OT  FOREIGN   COUNTS 

Chain-Store  net  profits  go  to  distant  owners  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles there,  not  in  our  community:  to  build  schoob  and 
churches  there,  not  in  our  community;  or  to  finance  more 
wives  of  foreign  counts,  who  will  spend  such  profits  not  in 
America  but  in  foreign  lands. 

More  than  15  officials  of  one  large  national  corporate 
chain  each  receive  more  than  $100,000  a  year  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  these  privileges  and  opportunities  to  be  widely 
distributed  and  have  a  larger  number  receive  the  aggregate 
amount  of  salaries  paid  to  these  15? 

NO  VISION.  THE  PEOPLE  PERLIH 

Would  you  believe  that  one  New  York  bank  has  more  than 
4.000  directorships  in  the  largest  manufacturing,  industrial, 
and  other  concerns  in  every  section  of  the  Nation?  Would 
you  believe  that  another  large  New  York  bank  has  more  than 
2,000  such  directorships?  What  chance  have  you  in  the  face 
of  such  power  and  influence?  These  men  may  intend  to  be 
good,  but  power  naturally  begets  greed.  They  seek  greater 
power,  influence,  and  wealth.  Where  there  is  greed  there  Is 
no  vision,  and  the  Bible  says  that  where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish. 

FBOPLE  SHOUU)  WAKE  TIP 

Our  country's  welfare  is  distressingly  at  stake.  Opportunity 
for  the  young  and  security  for  the  aged  hang  in  the  balance. 
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Do  you  want  private  monopoly  to  continue  to  operate  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  a  few  New  York  bankers?  Do  you 
want  a  community  life  built  and  sustained  by  local  independ- 
ent merchants  or  one  bled  white  and  cold-bloodedly  exploited 
by  absentee  owners?  Let  us  save  America  by  preventing 
monopoly,  by  keeping  the  broad  road  of  opportunity  open, 
and  by  passing  a  law  that  will  regulate  selfishness  and  restrain 
greed. 

Ambassador  Hirosi  Saito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  - 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28,  1939 


KDITORIALS  FROM  TfTE  NEW  YORK  'iTMBS  AND  THE  WASH- 
INGTON POST  OP  FEBRUARY  38,  1939,  CONCERNINQ  AMBAS- 
SADOR SATTO 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon, 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the  building  of  the  Japanese 
Embassy  will  be  held  the  last  services  in  honor  of  Ambassador 
Hirosi  Saito.  until  recently  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  fitting  tributes  will  be  paid  to  his  memory 
by  many  of  the  world's  leading  citizens  and  statesmen,  but 
in  addition  to  these  tributes.  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  insert 
the  following  editorials  eulogizing  the  life  and  work  of 
Ambassador  rarosi  Saito: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  ot  February  38,  1939] 
Hisosi  sArro 

The  yoimgest  Ambassador  ever  to  repreaeot  Japan  In  the  United 
States  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  52.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  the  fast-moving,  high-pressure  diplomacy  which  he 
>i>fTna»if  used  BO  skillfully.  But  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Japanese  of  his  generation  he  was  responsible  for  averting  a  grave 
crisis  for  his  country,  when,  apparently  on  his  own  Initiative,  he 
publicly  committed  his  Oovemment  in  advance  to  complete  apolo- 
gies for  the  Panay  bombing.  It  took  Japan  some  time  to  under- 
stand at  Its  proper  value  this  swift  stroke  of  prescience.  Mean- 
while Saito  shrugged  and  remarked  characteristically  that  he  was 
In  "the  dog  house." 

He  knew  how  to  play  on  the  American  Idiom  and  he  could  inter- 
pret Japan  for  us  In  our  own  terms.  He  knew  what  we  meant, 
too.  and  his  acute  ear  caught  overtones  in  the  confusing  roar  of 
this  coxintry  which  his  superiors  often  found  It  hard  to  credit. 
But  he  was  the  Etaperor's  man  as  much  as  they  and  as  firmly 
committed  to  what  Japan  conceives  to  be  her  destiny.  Had  not  ill 
health  compelled  his  retirement  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  member  of  the  present  Japanese  Cabinet. 

In  Washington,  as  In  New  York,  where  he  served  as  consul 
general,  he  will  be  missed  tat  bis  engaging  personal  qualities  and 
his  gift  for  friendship. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  28,  1939] 

AMJBASBAOOK  SATTO 

The  death  In  Washington  of  Hlroel  Saito,  former  Japanese  Am- 
Jaaasador  to  the  United  States,  robs  Japtui  of  one  of  her  ablest 
'diplomats  and  the  American  Nation  and  pe<^le  of  a  sincere  and 
understanding  friend. 

Mr.  Saito  knew  the  United  States  as  do  relatively  few  foreigners. 
During  his  long  years  of  residence  here  he  developed  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  American  ways,  habits  of  thought,  and  institutions. 
And  the  undisguised  affection  he  entertained  for  Americans  was 
wholly  reciprocated.  There  have  been  few  foreign  envoys  more 
genuinely  pc^ular  here  than  Ambassador  Saito,  none  who  had  more 
real  friends. 

It  was  particularly  tragic,  therefore,  that  the  last  years  of  his 
ambassadorship  were  clouded  by  Increasing  friction  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  a  development  that  may  well  have  hastened 
his  untimely  death.  With  American  opinion  intensely  critical  of 
Japan's  course  In  China,  Ambaasador  sklto  demonstrated  that  his 
tact  was  as  keen  as  his  intelligence.  His  conduct  during  those 
latter  days  of  his  ambassadorship  was  exemplary  and  won  him 
further  admiration  from  those  already  charmed  by  his  frank  and 
open  habits  of  speech,  his  keen  sense  at  humor,  and  his  camaraderie. 


He  will  be  widely  missed  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

Ambassador  Saito  was  equippejd  for  his  task  by  inheritance 
and  training.  Bom  in  1887.  h|s  dijdomatic  activities  took 
him  to  many  parts  of  the  world 

It  was  Macaulay  who  said  tjiat  If  one  stopped  under  a 


doorway  for  a  moment  with 
shower,  he  would  be  impressed 


];dmund  Burke  to  escape  a 
with  the  certainty  that  he 


had  met  a  kindly  man.    That  was  true  of  Ambassador  Saito. 
Washington  mourns  his  passir  g  and  extends  to  his  country 
and  his  family  its  deepest  symp<  ithy. 


Restricting  Exportation  of  Teeler"  Logs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


yi.  COFFEE 


or 

HON.  JOHN 

OF  WASH*IGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Febrdary  28.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    T.   A.    8TEVEN8<5>N.    SBCRFTARY    OP    TACOMA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  UR<  UNO  PASSAGE  OF  H.  B.  3579 


Mr.  CXDFm:  of  Washington, 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  Re(obi>,  I  include  herein  a  copy 


of  self-explanatoiT  letter  sent 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Chamber 


by  the  secretary-manager  of 
)f  Commerce,  to  Hon.  Cordell 


Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  in  wtich  is  s^  forth  strong  argu- 
ments urging  the  passage  of  UU  introduced  by  me,  to  wit, 
H.  R.  3579,  providing  an  interpictment  upon  the  export  of 
high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs. 
I  am  appreciative  of  the  couitesy  of  my  colleagues  in  per- 


mitting me  to  have  this  letter 


letter  sets  forth  in  graphic  £nd  persuasive  language  the 


strongest  arguments  justifying 
early  passage  of  the  measure, 
and  terse,  it  has  condensed  in 


and  underlying  reasons  justifying  the  passage  of  my  bilL 
The  letter  follows: 

Febhuabt  23,  1839. 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Waafiington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Secretabt:  Our  district  is  the  center  at  Important 
wood-conversion  plants,  drawing  o  a  oiu"  virgin  timber  resoiirces  for 
their  raw  material.    For  many  yea  -s  past  our  industries  have  devel- 


oped an  important  export  market 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 


printed  in  the  Record.    The 


he  prompt  consideration  and 
Though  the  letter  is  laconic 
admirable  fashion  the  facts 


or  finished  wood  products.    This 


export  market  has  been  of  great  ei  onomlc  importance,  since  it  acts 
as  a  balance  wheel  on  the  domest;  c  industry,  thereby  enabling  our 
plants  to  maintain  a  steady  schedule  of  operation  and  to  retain  their 
labor  force. 

Dvuing  the  last  few  years  this 'export  trade  has  undergone  an 
important  change  In  that  the  exportation  of  finished  products,  such 
as  high-grade  lumber,  plywood,  dobrs,  and  similar  items,  have  been 
superseded  by  the  exportation  of  ^Igh-grade  Douglas  fir  logs.  Five 
to  six  years  ago  the  Northwest  exported  68.000.000  feet  of  plywood  of 
Douglas  fir  and  less  than  10.000,00d  feet  of  Douglas  fir  logs,  whereas 
the  last  couple  of  years  our  expor ;  of  plywood  has  dropped  to  less 
than  20,000,000  feet.  At  the  same  time,  our  log  exports  have  risen 
to  more  than  130.000,000  feet.  Wej  e  it  not  for  the  war  in  the  Orient, 
the  present  log  export  trade  woui  d  have  been  much  larger,  since 
Japan  is  the  largest  buyer  of  thes<   logs. 

Similar  conditions  confront  luml  ler  and  other  manufactured  wood 
Items.  We  know  that  the  Departfient  of  State  Is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  equitable  custcwn  duties  in  foreign  countries  ap- 
plying to  ciiT  products,  but  as  latog  as  the  United  States  permits 
the  xmrestrlcted  exportation  of  high-grade  softwood  logs  these 
efforts  are  in  vain.  We  are  paying!  the  highest  wages  of  any  similar 
Industry  In  the  world  and  must  compete  with  Japanese  wages  of 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  our  curfent  wages.  We  are  shipping  our 
logs  to  British  Columbia,  having  k  wage  scale  of  25  to  30  percent 
lower  than  ours,  and  their  products  enter  Empire  markets  under 
more  favorable  duty  treatment  taan  Is  accorded  our  products.  It 
Is  therefore  Impossible  for  our  indistrles  to  c<Hi^>eto. 

Coupled  with  this  it  may  be  Mentioned  that  through  a  trade 
treaty  with  Finland  the  Amerlcanl  import  duties  on  birch  plywood 
have  been  reduced  from  50  to  is  percent  ad  Tal<xcm.  ^nd   the 
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Imports  cf  birch  plywood  have  already  been  felt  by  o\ir  Industry. 
Canadian  limiber  of  low  and  medium  grades  Is  entering  our  market 
under  a  reduced  duty  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  t/ade  agreement^ 
and  as  a  result  th3  entire  Northwest  forest-products  industries  are 

In  a  critical  condition.  j.  .    ^     ,.  ,^    „.♦», 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  Northwest  Industries  wltn 
strong  support  from  labor  and  the  general  public  to  prohibit  t be 
exportation  of  high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  and  a  bill  is  now  before 
Congress.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma  has  unanlmoudy 
passed  the  enclosed  resolution  and  we  are  asking  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill  which.  If  it 
passes  will  give  our  Industry  a  measure  of  protection  which  can- 
not be  secured  through  any  trade  agreements  under  present  con- 
dlt'ons  We  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  In  the 
world  which  is  willing  and  able  to  export  this  type  of  softwood 
loFS  and  it  seems  reasonable  and  equitable  to  us  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  reserve  this  valuable 
natural  resource  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  people. 

May  we  point  to  the  fact  that  certain  foreign  countries,  surfi  as 
France  possecslng  valuable  hardwood -timber  resources  In  their 
colonle^,  have  specifically  prohibited  the  exportation  of  logs  to 
any  other  country  than  the  mother  country.  In  years  past  North- 
west sawmills  imported  Japanese  hardwood  logs,  but  the  Japan^e 
Government  stopped  this  trade  r.nd  Insisted  on  changing  to  the 
exportation  of  finished  hardwood  products. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  fully  conversant  with  the 
Important  conservation  angle  Involved.  The  contmued  exportation 
of  high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  will  completely  undermine  future 
reforestation  efforts  and  wUl  seriously  affect  the  Northwest  eco- 
nomic structure. 

May  we  therefore  ask  you  to  give  your  support  to  this  bUl? 

Yoxus  very  truly, 

T.  A.  Stevenson,  Manager. 
Tacoma  Chamber  or  Commerce. 

Tacoma,  Wcsh. 


Our  Nation  First 
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Coal  Laboratory— Government  Has  Done  Little  in 
Way  of  Assisting  Anthracite  Area— One  Way  In 
Which  Private  Business  Can  Be  Established  and 
Built  Up  With  a  Little  Government  Encourage- 
ment and  Cooperation- Would  Benefit  Employ- 
ment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   POTPSVILI.E    (PA.)    EVEOTNG   REPUB- 
LICAN OP  FEBRUARY  20,  1939 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pottsvilie  (Pa.)  Evening  Republican: 

[From  the  Pottsvilie  Evening  Republican  of  February  20,  1939] 

With  anthracite  so  much  in  the  public  eye  Just  now,  favorable 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  bUl  of  Congressman  Penton 
which  would  establish  in  the  anthracite  region  a  Government  lab- 
oratory for  the  purpose  cf  prosecuting  experiments  with  coal  to 
ascertain  If  by  chemical  processes  something  may  make  this 
product  as  much  in  demand  fw  some  other  need  besides  that  of 
heating. 

The  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  as  the  bill  provides, 
would  establish  in  the  region  an  industry  of  no  mean  propcrtions. 
which  m  itself  would  be  of  material  benefit  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment The  Du  Pcnts  have  done  a  wonderful  work  in  their 
experimental  laboratories  and  are  constanlly  turning  out  new 
products  from  old  materials  which  have  become  of  general  neces- 
sity It  is  altogether  possible  that  from  coal  can  come  something 
which  wUl  not  only  create  a  new  demand  for  coal  but  which  may 
result  in  the  establishment  of  large  employing  industries  to  turn 
out  some  new  product  that  may  be  evolved,  not  by  the  Government 
but   by  commercial   companies. 

The  Government  has  done  little  In  the  way  of  assisting  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  a  time  when  it  bought  our  fuel, 
but  even  this  is  not  done  now.  The  manufacture  of  products  for 
the  Army  or  Navy  might  well  be  conducted  in  this  section  and  at 
this  time  the  airplane  offers  a  pcsslbUity  In  this  direction,  where 
factories  might  be  established  for  making  plane  parts.  There  axe 
many  ways  in  which  private  business  can  be  established  and  built 
up  with  a  Uttle  Government  encouragement  and  cooperation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuciday.  February  28.  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  things  have  been  said 
within  the  last  few  months  respecting  war  In  the  future,  and 
it  has  been  openly  predicted  that  our  Nation  will  become  in- 
volved therein.    Such  unguarded  statements  have  been  made 
by  many  of  our  people  who  speak  without  authority,  and.  I 
regret  to  say.  many  of  such  statements  have  been  made  by 
those  in  high  authority  in  the  national  administration  who 
attempt  to  speak  the  sentiment  of  our  people.    The  rank  and 
file  of  our  people  do  not  generally  discuss  this  very  delicate 
and  revolting  subject,  and  to  the  very  best  interest  of  our 
Nation  they  refrain  from  discussing  the  things  which  look 
toward  war.  and  I  doubt  if  the  people  of  any  other  nation, 
except  those  actually  engaged  in  war.  indulge  in  such  revolt- 
ing thought  or  conversation  at  this  time.    Reliable  Informa- 
tion comes  from  abroad  that  the  people  of  many  European 
countries  not  only  refrain  from  discussing  the  subject  of  war 
but  they  emphatically  state  "there  will  be  no  war  in  which 
the  United  States  will  be  involved."    "niose  countries  do  not 
v.'ant  any  involvement  with  us.  and  the  people,  therefore, 
refrain  from  discussing  the  subject. 

It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  that  \'arious  officers  and  De- 
partment heads  of  the  national  administration  continue  to 
speak  of  war.    We  should  speak  of  peace,  not  of  war.    The 
people  of  our  Nation  do  not  want  war,  they  want  peace; 
they  want  an  adequate  national  defense,  which  is  a  prepared 
d'^fense  sufficient  to  protect  our  shores,  our  institutions,  our 
people,  and  our  homes.     With  all  their  vigor  they  oppose 
an  excessively  inflated  defense  program  which  will  create  a 
huge  spending  spree  and,  in  the  end.  an  added  burden  upon 
our  people  by  the  imposition  of  more  taxes.    Our  people  do 
not  want  to  become  a  warring  nation,  with  great  and  exces- 
sive armament  and  numberless  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, all  studying  and  talking  war  and  its  various  phases, 
but  they  seek  to  enhance  the  arts  and  trades  of  civil  life, 
the  development  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  peace;  they  do  not  want  maimed  and  disabled  vet- 
erans in  cur  communities,  but  they  want  men  who  are  strong 
and  capable  and  who  can  produce  and  aid  in  the  buUding 

cf  our  Nation. 

We  have  had  a  rich  exjjerience  In  the  pajnnent  of  claims. 
pensions,  and  ccmpen^ation  to  cur  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  And  with  this  I  am  in  full  accord,  be- 
cause, if  any  nation  sends  its  men  to  war  and  disability  re- 
sults, then  the  obligation  to  pay.  and  to  fuUy  pay.  exists. 
However,  we  do  not  want  impaired  citizens:  wc  want  men. 
When  we  analjTse  the  great  cost  of  the  World  War  in  both 
money  and  in  life,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
such  a  cost  is  entirely  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  any  people  to 
consider  lightly  and  without  calm  reflection.  War  is  a 
serious  subject;  it  is  too  serious  to  discuss  when  we  are 
enjoying  peace  and  with  no  war  clouds  upon  the  horizon. 

Let  us  reflect  for  the  moment  to  the  days  of  the  late  war 
and  the  years  that  have  folowed  it.  We  had  and  supported 
an  Army  of  4.791,172  in  that  war.  Many  of  my  comrades  in 
this  House,  who  are  glad  to  have  served  their  country,  helped 
to  make  up  that  great  army  of  men.  We  lost  In  action  and 
from  other  causes  173,274  of  our  citizens;  205,690  of  our  sol- 
diers were  wounded:  we  have  paid  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
since  the  close  of  the  war  to  June  30,  1938.  the  vast  sum  of 
$3,595,965,530.99  in  compensation  to  veterans  and  to  depend- 
ents: that  staggering  sum  does  not  include  the  payment  of 
the  adjusted-service  certificates,  which  adds  an  additional 
$3,732,464,320.75  to  the  vast  sum  already  shown  above;  that 
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Is  not  all,  because  an  additional  $244,191,900  was  paid  out  by 
our  Government  In  discharge  certificates,  which  brings  the 
total  amount  to  the  sta«genn«r  and  incomprehensible  figure  of 
$7,572,621,751.75. 

However,  the  greatest  loss  sustained  by  us  as  a  people  was 
in  the  loss  of  life  and  in  the  disabilities  suffered  by  our 
comrades. 

Let  us  remember  the  peak  of  disability  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  and  It  will  be  many  years  hence  before  the  great 
loss  sustained  can  be  fully  realized. 

Those  who  talk  of  war  today  should  consider  that  the  World 
War  cost  this  Nation  $1,000,000  and  more  each  hour  from 
April  1917  to  April  1919.  The  reports  available  show  that  our 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  World  War  was  in  an  amount 
equal  to  a  sum  which  is  sufficient  to  have  carried  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  continuously  for  more  than  1,000  years  at 
the  respective  rates  of  expenditure  entailed  by  those  two  wars. 
With  the  great  cost  of  war.  why  do  our  national  leaders  talk 
of  war? 

Let  us  analyze  our  economic  situation  for  a  moment.  Our 
present  national  debt  approximates  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$40,000,000,000.  and  our  struggling  taxpayers,  which  embrace 
all  our  people  of  every  walk  of  life,  are  appalled  at  the 
Imposition  of  the  great  binrden  upon  them.  In  the  face  of 
the  unprecedented  spending  of  the  people's  money,  by  the 
present  national  administration,  we  have  approximately  13,- 
000,000  of  our  people  who  are  unemployed.  Business  and 
indiistry  In  our  country  is  at  low  ebb  and  our  farmers,  of 
every  class,  have  been  controlled  and  regimented  until  theirs 
is  an  eternal  struggle  to  pay  their  taxes  and  their  overhead 
expenses. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  talk  economy  and  recovery  in 
this  country,  and  not  the  idle  gossip  of  war  and  idle  things 
which  destroy:  that  we  discuss  the  means  and  proceed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plan  to  stimulate  business  and  industry 
and  thereby  aid  in  the  reemployment  of  the  unemployed  in 
our  Nation;  that  we  speak  of  the  things  which  will  aid  in 
the  building  of  the  confidence  of  our  people  In  their  Govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  things  which  tend  to  destroy  that 
confidence:  that  we  have  more  of  statesmanship  here,  and 
less  of  politics;  that  the  will  and  the  determination  of  our 
people  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  these  legislative 
halls,  and  the  spectacular  and  imeconomic  policies,  which 
are  wholly  unsoimd.  should  be  entirely  eliminated  and  for- 
gotten. 

Let  us  advocate  a  complete  cessation  of  "war  conversation" 
In  our  country,  and  let  us  save  the  United  States  of  America, 
first.  

Secret  Armies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28.  1939 


IXTTKR  OF  HON.  I^B 


X.  OEYKR.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  WALIKI 
WINCHELL 


Mr.  GETER  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  written  by  msrself  to 
Walter  Wlnchell.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Congressmen  will 
read  the  book  Secret  Armies,  as  he  suggests  in  a  letter  to  all. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

FsntTABT  22.  1930. 
Mr.  Waltkb  Winchkjj.. 

JVew  York  Mirror,  Nero  York  City. 
klT  Dkab  Mr.  Wimchkll:   I  have  jtut  finished  reading  Secret 
Annies   and   I    say   "orchids   to   Walter   Wlnchell    for   his   public 
service  In  maUng  this  astounding  book  available  to  every  Member 
of   Congrees." 

If  you  wlU  refer  to  the  Concsxssional  Recoko  of  February  27, 

gage  IMS.  you  will  see  that  the  book  Is  also  provoking  discussion 
1  the  House.    Bepresentative  Hamiltom  Fish  sought  to  dismiss 


its  revelations  of  Nazi  activities  on  :he  ground  that  John  Splvak 
writes  for  the  Communist  Daily  Wor  cer.  As  I  said  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Fish.  I  am  sure  that  your  sponsOTshlp  of  the  book  does  not^  In  any 
way  Imply  your  sympathy  with  or 
communism. 

I  echoed  your  opinion  when  I  Bal(  i  that  every  ConcTes?man  has 
a  duty  to  read  this  book  and  Judge  i:  on  its  merits.  If  the  charges 
there  set  forth  are  not  trvie  we  shoi  Id  know  it.  If  they  are  true. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  then  certainly  v  e  should  act  prcanptly  to  put 
an  end  to  the  clear  and  present  dangers  which  they  expose. 

In  continuing  the  splendid  work  fou  are  doing  in  your  column 
and  in  your  broadcasts  for  the  presfrvation  of  democracy.  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  draw  attention  to  the  basis  for  fiu^her  inves- 
tigation which  the  material  In  Secret  Armies  offers.  The  Dies 
committee,  with  the  new  funds  at  Its  disposal,  should  certainly 
look  Into  the  overt  acts  of  foreign  s  )ies  and  the  military  prepara 


tions  of  foreign  groups  plotting  the 


Dverthrow  of  oni  Government, 


before  making  fvirther  excursions  into  the  wonderland  of  fantasy 
It  has  explored  in  the  past.  Not  the  opinions  of  American  citizens, 
but  the  activities  of  foreign  agents,  are  the  proper  subject  of 
congressional   investigation. 

Again  many  thanks  to  you  for  seeding  me  the  book,  and  more 
power  to  your  tongue  and  pen. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lcz  E.  CrrEK.  M.  C. 


Gaan 


EXTENSION  0F| 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 


OF  WASH  IN  GTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdxiy.  Februc  ry  28.  1929 


LETTER  FROM  J.  O.  B.  COBERLY, 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  GUAM 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recor),  I  include  herein  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  J.  G.  B.  Coberl;  \  of  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  in 
which  he  piquantly  makes  obsenrations  concerning  a  recent 
development  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
about  Japan,  and  foreign  policy 


REMARKS 


OP  PARKERSBURO.  W.  VA., 
HARBOR  DREDGING 


and  worthy  of  study.    The  letter  follows 


then  tselves 


use 


]ie 


Parkersbuyjf 
Hon.  JoHK  M.  CorFEE. 

House  Office  Building,  Washinff^yn 

Mt  Deab  Pbiettd:  I  am  heartbroken 
our  Congress  is  so  Infested  with 
national  honor  Just  to  avenge 
I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  the 
would  be  so  humiliated  as  they  are 
vote  to  subject  us  to  this  ignominy. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  we  should  i 
which  to  destroy  the  women  and 
without  asking  their  permission  to 
If  it  is  not,  let   us  appoint  some 
•     •     •.    as  England  did  Chamberlain 
and  ask  the  holy  Emperor  what  he 
to  refrain  from  persecuting  tis.    If 
unable  to  conquer  and  subdue  her 
tlonary  force  to  assist  the  Japanese 
babies,  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
years. 

I  do  not  know  whom  to  appeal 
but  surely  you  can  find  one  man 
where  3rou  left  off  and  fight  it  till 
this  disgrace  on  the  American  peopli 
item  back  into  the  bill  and  keep  It 
the  whole  program.    We  would  be 
up  a  military  force  If  we  have  to 
our  enemies  as  to  where  we  may 
possessions.    If  I  were  In  the 
fight  until  I  dropped  dead  on  my 
me,  rather  than  suffer  this  thing. 

Only  2  nights  ago  I  took  down 
and  read  again   the  ringing  words 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
and  slavery?     Forbid  It,  Alnilghty 

I  don't  know  whether  we  need 
worth  a  tinker's  damn;  but  if  I  were 
island  If  It  took  every  warship, 
power  we  could  muster. 

On  many  a  morning  I  stood  at 
the  flag  imfurled  to  the  sweet  breeds 
an  evening  I  helped  furl  it  and 


D.  C. 

and  In  tears  to  know  that 

tr4ltors  that  they  would  sell  our 

on  President  Roosevelt. 

I  lay  when  the  American  people 

tonight.    I  know  you  did  not 

ill  Japan  the  Implements  with 

children  of  a  friendly  nation 

ovir  possessions  as  we  please? 

old   man   In   his  dotage,   like 

and  let  him  fly  to  Tokyo 

will  take  in  land  and  money 

e  says  he  wants  China,  but  Is 

>atrlot8,  let  us  send  an  expedi- 

Ln  their  murder  of  women  and 

leave  us  alone  for  another  10 


t<, 


he 


Senite 


carry 


His  remarks 
in  general,  are  provocative 


1046  EMZRSON  AVENtTK. 

W.  Va.,  February  23,  1939. 


In  the  Senate  who  will  do  it. 

who  will  take  up  this  battle 

drops  dead  rather  than  force 

Ask  them  to  put  the  Guam 

there,  even  at  the  expense  of 

foolish  to  go  ahead  and  build 

ask  nations  who  are  patently 

use   these  forces  on  our   own 

I  would  stand  there  and 

1  eet,  If  no  one  else  would  help 


n^y  old  McGioffey's  Sixth  Reader 
of  Patrick  Henry:  "Is  life   so 
pijrchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
Gxl." 

<3uam  or  not.    It  may  not  be 

President,  I  would  fortify  that 

e^ry  plane,  and  every  military 


Intention  at  Fort  Myer  and  saw 
of  the  Virginia  hills.  Many 
back  and  lay  it  safely  away 
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for  the  night.  But  I  never  dreamed  I  would  be  ashamed  to  look 
upon  It  I  little  thought  the  day  would  come  in  the  short  space 
of20  years  when  a  heathen  naUon  could  tell  us  when  and  where 
we  could  fly  It.  ..  . 

Isn't  there  something  that  can  be  done?  You  are  on  the  ground 
where  the  fight  is  going  on.  Surely  a  bunch  of  traitors  like  those 
in  the  House  cannot  dictate  legislation. 

Most  sincerely  yours.  ,  ^   „   ^ 

J.  G.  B.  COBEBLT. 


Public  Works  Appropriation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1939 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21 
last  year  the  President  signed  a  bill  which  included  in  its 
provisions  an  appropriation  of  $965,000,000  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  PubUc  Works,  of  which  $200,- 
000,000  was  made  available  for  Federal  projects  and  $750,- 
000,000  for  grants  for  projects  of  States,  school  districts, 
municipalities,  and  other  local  public  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  The  act,  known  as  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  permitted  the  receipt  of 
applications  for  loans  and  grants  through  September  30, 
and  provided  a  deadline  date  of  January  1  for  getting  all 
projects  under  construction. 

At  the  time  the  act  became  effective  last  June,  the  Public 
Works  Administration  had  a  reservoir  of  some  2,000  approved 
projects  in  its  flies,  and  a  trained  technical  and  administra- 
tive staff  of  employees  who  had  been  with  the  administration 
for  nearly  5  years  and  had  supervised  the  construction  of 
more  than  30,000  projects,  frcm  small  school  buildings  cost- 
ing a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  to  immense  construction  proj- 
ects such  as  the  sanitary  sewer  project  of  Chicago,  the 
Tribcrough  Bridge  in  New  York,  the  Florida  overseas  high- 
way, and  others  of  similar  magnitude. 

It  v,'as  less  than  4  weeks  after  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration Appropriation  Act  of  1938  became  law  that  the  first 
project  of  the  new  program  was  placed  under  construction, 
and  by  January  1,  6.163  non-Federal  projects  and  1,884  Fed- 
eral projects  were  under  construction.  Never  in  world  his- 
tory has  such  a  record  of  speed  in  public  works  been 
achieved,  and  its  achievement  here  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble but  for  the  splendid  organization  that  has  been  developed 
in  the  past  SVi  years  for  this  specific  purpose,  and  but  for  the 
'  fact  that  a  large  number  of  proposed  public  works  had  been 
planned  and  studied  and  prepared  for  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  the  almost  superhuman  task  of  placing  such 
a  large  number  of  projects  under  construction,  with  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  more  than  $1,500,000,000,  the  Public  Works 
Administration  received  nearly  12,800  new  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  way  of  loans  and  grants,  showing 
the  intense  interest  of  communities  throughout  the  country 
in  the  program,  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  therein. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which  will  be  known  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  4576,  to  provide  for  a  new  program  of  non- 
Federal  public  works  and  making  available  for  loans  and 
grants  for  such  projects  an  appropriaUon  of  $500,000,000. 
This  appropriation  will,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  re- 
sult in  the  construction  of  projects  costing  over  a  bilUon 
dollars.    The  bill  further  provides  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  as  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  Government,  with  a  smaU  staff  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced experts  and  others,  which  can  be  quickly  expanded 
when  the  need  arises  for  an  intensive  program  of  pubUc 
works. 
Following  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  bill  by  sections: 
Section  1:  $500,000,000  is  appropriated,  for  expenditure  by 
the  Administrator,  Public  Works  Administration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President: 

(a)  For  loans  and  grants  to  States.  Territories,  possessions, 
•pobtical  subdivisions,  and  other  public  agencies; 


(b)  For  loans  and  grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
corporations  for  projects  for  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
sewage  treatment  and  disposal  plants,  and  for  eliminaUon 
of  stream  pollution;  and 

(c)  For  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  projects. 

Allotments  may  be  made  only  for  projects  that  can  be 
commenced  by  April  30.  1940.  and  substantially  completed 
by  December  31,  1941. 

Section  2:  On  and  after  July  1.  1939,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Section  3:  All  limitations  on  the  life  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  are  repealed,  and  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  perform  its  present  functions. 

Section  4:  The  Administration  is  given  the  following  specific 
powers,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions) : 

(a)  To  construct  or  finance  Federal  projects,  although  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  bill  Is  made  avaU- 
able  for  this  purpose, 

(b)  To  make  loans  or  grants  to  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit corporations  for  projects  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, sewage  treatment  or  disposal  plants,  or  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  stream  pollution. 

(c)  To  make  loans  or  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the 
construction  of  other  projects  of  such  public  agencies,  the 
grant  in  any  case  being  limited  to  45  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

(d)  To  acquire  proi)erty  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  and  to  construct  and  lease  to  pubUc  agencies 
projects  eligible  for  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  or  sub- 
section (c) :  provided  that  the  nonrecoverable  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  may  not  exceed  45  percent  of  such  cost, 

(e)  To  make  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  projects  pursuant  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Administrator:  such  grants  being 
limited  to  3  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  projects, 
and  to  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(f)  To  receive  and  consider  applications. 

(g)  To  purchase  refimding  bonds  as  an  incident  to  financ- 
ing a  non-Federal  project. 

(h)  To  exchange  obligations  purchased  by  the  admin- 
istration for  other  obligations  of  public  agencies. 

(i)  To  sell  obligations  purchased  by  the  Administration, 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  in  making  further  loans. 

(j)  To  provide  fimds  for  temporary  operation  of  projects 
constructed  and  leased  by  it.  and  for  temporary  operation 
of  projects  which  it  has  financed  when  necessary  for  tho 
protection  of  securities  which  it  has  acquired. 

Section  5:  Provision  is  made  for  a  regular  staff  to  be 
appointed  (with  certain  excepUons)  subject  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  the  maximum  annual  com- 
pensation of  such  staff  to  be  $2,000,000.  The  appointment 
of  additional  employees  Is  authorized  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  public -works  programs  for  which  appropriations 
are  made  by  Congress.  Provision  is  made  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Public  Works  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of  1938 
and  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1940,  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  program  of  public 
works  authorized  by  the  bill. 

Section  6:  Conflicting  provisions  of  existing  acts  are  re- 
pealed, and  the  commencement  and  completion  dates  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  are  made  applicable  to  any  further  allot- 
ments from  funds  previously  appropriated. 

Section  7:  The  act  is  to  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1939." 

•nie  bill  Is.  with  but  a  few  changes,  substantially  the  same 
as  previous  P.  W.  A  bills.  The  changes  &re  worthy  of  men- 
tion, and  no  one  can  gainsay  their  desirability. 

The  bill  broadens  the  scope  of  eligible  applicants  by  per- 
mitting loans  and  grants  to  be  made  to  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions for  projects  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  sewage 
treatment  or  disposal  plants,  and  for  elimination  of  pollu- 
tion in  streams.    Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  P.  W.  A., 
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there  are  a  large  ninnber  of  communities  in  the  country  where 
hospitals,  though  essentially  public  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  a  pubUcly  owned  hospital,  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  nonproflt.  endowed  institutions.  To  deny  such  in- 
sUtuUons  the  aid  that  is  granted  to  public  bodies  for  such 
projects  is  to  deny  such  aid  to  the  communities  where  they 
are  situated  since,  in  many  cases,  the  communities  cannot 
support  two  hospitals. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  grants  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications,  In  accordance  with  standards 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  of  proposed  projects.  The 
maximum  grant  for  such  purpose  cannot  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  project  and  not  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  may  be  paid  out  for  such  purpose 
in  any  fiscal  j-ear.  Furthermore,  any  such  grants  will  be 
included  in  determining  the  maximum  amount  of  grant  on  the 
projects  under  the  45-percent  limitation.  Permitting  grants 
for  the-preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  will  insure  that 
projects  for  -r  h'.ch  grant  allotments  are  made  will  be  properly 
designed— none  can  question  the  fact  that  the  activities  of 
the  P.  W.  A.  have  substantially  raised  standards  In  the  con- 
struction of  public  works — and  that  no  delay  will  be  encoun- 
tered after  the  allotment  is  made  as  a  result  of  necessary 
changes  in  such  plans  and  specifications. 

The  bill  sets  a  dead  line  of  April  30, 1940,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  construction.  I  believe  it  essential  that  the  work 
imder  the  new  program  be  carried  on  In  such  manner  that  the 
completion  of  projects  under  the  present  and  this  new  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  tapering  off  of  the  employment  provided 
thereby  rather  than  in  an  abrupt  drop.  Purthermore  it 
appears  that  the  peak  of  employment  on  the  present  program 
will  be  reached  during  the  late  spring  and  early  stuxmier  of 
this  year.  To  require  that  the  projects  in  the  new  program  be 
commenced  during  this  peak  of  employment  would  to  some 
extent  dislocate  the  facilities  for  construction  and  might 
result  in  a  disastrous  drop  In  employment  upon  completion  of 
the  present  program.  Finally  the  fixing  of  the  April  30,  1940. 
date  for  getting  projects  under  way  will  permit  more  rea- 
soned selection  of  projects,  both  by  the  communities  affected 
and  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  as  well  as  more  care- 
ful preparation  of  plans  for  the  projects  actually  financed. 
The  most  important  change,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  de- 
sirable, is  the  repeal  of  existing  limitations  on  the  life  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the  setting  up  of  a  nucleus 
organization,  strictly  limited  as  to  size  and  expense. 

The  experience  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  under 
the  Public  Works  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of  1938, 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  value  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion and  the  value  of  a  reservoir  of  public-works  projects,  in 
case  an  emcigency  arises.  Given  such  an  organization  and  a 
reservoir  of  approved  projects,  a  program  of  public  works  can 
be  put  into  full  swing  without  loss  of  time  or  effort. 

In  1938  the  Public  Works  Administration,  working  within 
the  shortest  period  of  time  ever  imposed  by  the  Congress  on  a 
construction  agency  for  a  major  program,  placed  the  largest 
non-Federal  program  it  had  ever  undertaken  completely  into 
construction  within  6  months.  Its  1938  record  showed  that — 
First.  Eight  tiiousand  and  forty-seven  P.  W.  A.  projects. 
Federal  and  non-Federal,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  were  put  imder  contract  in 
143  working  days. 

Second.  P.  W.  A.  released  for  construction  and  supplied  to 
heavy  industries  an  average  of  more  than  $11,000,000  worth 
of  work  dally.  During  the  4  months  following  passage  of  the 
act  projects  were  approved  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  month, 
thus  placing  on  the  market  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of 

work  every  30  days. 

Third.  In  the  78  working  da3^  allowed  for  filing  applica- 
tions, cities  and  States  submitted  requests  for  12  J14  projects, 
the  total  cost  of  which  exceeded  $4,000,000,000. 

Fourth.  All  records  for  volume  of  P.  W.  A.  construction 
within  a  comparable  period  were  broken-  llie  following  table 
shows  bow  the  1938  non-Federal  program  moved  as  compared 
with  previous  P.  W.  A.  programs  when  procedure  was  being 
perfected: 


Non-reden  il  pro/eef  s 


(o)  Nnmber  of  projects  for  which  allot- 
ments were  made 

(6)  Federal  money  contriboted  and 
loaned.. 

(f)  Total  cost  of  construction 

(i)  Number  of  projects  put  under  con- 
tract  


«S7. 


Fifth.  Projects  being  erectec 
gram  include  the  following 


Types  of  non- Federal  projects 


8tT*ctsand  highways 

Sewpfs,  waterworks,  power,  and  other  facil 

ties 

EducatioiMl  buildings 

Other  buikiings. 

Flood  control,  water  power,  and  reclamati(  n 

WatPr  navtRation  aids . 

Knfiineering  stnictuia   (bridges,  tunnel^, 

etc.i 

Miscellaneous 


First  6  months  of— 


1933 


1,374 
013,  ses 

789,714 


1935 


2,965 

C343.g03,855 
$615, 123, 168 

53 


1933 


6,24« 

$693,  22."^  273 
$1, 43S,  580, 7S1 

5,087 


under  the  1938  P.  W.  A.  pro- 


ty  )es: 


Number 
of  projects 


Total  allot- 
ments 


696 
\,^< 

20 
21 

197 
212 


IH08,409,689 

142.167,044 

22a<>07.,V)8 

119.102,280 

U,  929. 305 

5,946,829 

e7,9R2R.S 
16,844,362 


Total  esti- 
mated cost 


$238, 705, 516 

28a  762. 213 

460.  le.MU 

242.S33.273 

14.  IS.'.  683 

11,937,404 

145,401.133 
26, 560. 4.39 


Our  economic  framework  la  so  complex  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  any  single  agency  to  national  recovery  through  the 
camring  out  of  a  national  Program  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated.  Nevertheless,  thene  is  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant the  claim  that  the  public -works  program  of  1938  has 
made    a    substantial    contriiution    to    national    economic 


recovery. 
As  a  result 


of  Bureau  of 


P.  W.  A.  was  able,  by  the  tim  \  the  cvurrent  P.  W.  A.  program 
was  undertaken  early  last  smnmer,  to  forecast  the  effect 


that  the  program  would  have 


tion  and  in  emplosmient.  It '  vas  able  to  predict  the  benefits 
that  would  fiow  to  the  heav^  industries  affected,  including 
that  of  steel.    These  predict  ans  have  been  fulfilled. 


For  example,  the  Federal 


ileserve  Board  index  of  Indus- 


Week  ending- 


June  28 

July  19 

Aug.  23 

SeK.  20 „ 

Oct.  IS 

Nov.  15 


Labor  Statistics  studies,  tlie 


in  terms  of  industrial  produc- 


trial  production  advanced  f roi  n  77  in  June,  when  the  P.  W.  A. 
Act  was  passed,  to  97  in  October  and  100  in  November. 
Simultaneously  with  the  mai  ing  of  P.  W.  A.  allotments,  the 
steel  index  rose  from  28  p^cent  of  capacity  to  62.5,  as 
follows: 


Approximate 
value  of  Public 
Works  Adminis- 
tration construc- 
tion autboriMd 


$619,345,000 
S.'H.  al^  000 
1,  247.  Sliy.  000 
1,426,037,000 
1,006,010,000 
1.626,874.000 


Percent  ol 

in^ot 

capacity 

(reported 

by  Iron 

Age) 


28 

30 
43 

47.5 

51 

62.5 


Because  the  machinery  was  in  working  order  at  the  time 
Congress  passed  the  1938  ac,  P.  W.  A.  was  able  to  set  and 
maintain  an  unprecedented  pace  in  getting  the  program 
under  way.  A  substantial  reservoir  of  accumulated  applica- 
tions that  had  been  examin(;d  and  apiwroved  was  ready  for 
the  sluice  gates  to  be  opened. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  sma  11  permanent  organization  to  be 
appointed  with  usual  exceptions,  subject  to  the  civil-service 
laws.  Provision  is  made  for  the  certification  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  present  employees 
who  have  rendered  satisfacthry  service  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  6  months  prior  to 'the  enactment  of  the  bill,  smd 
who  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  f OT  their  acquiring  civil-service  status  after  non- 
competitive examination.  la  order  to  carry  out  specific  pro- 
grams additional  employees  may  be  iqppointed  without  regard 
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to  the  clvIl-service  laws,  but  their  compensation  is  payable 
only  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  such  programs, 
or  otherwise  spscifically  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  nucleus  organization  will  be  less 
than  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  present  organization,  and  the 
bill  specifically  limits  the  aggregate  annual  compensation  of 
the  regular  staff  to  $2,000,000.  This  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  authorization  for  administrative  expenses  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  is  less  than  7  percent  of  the  maximum 
of  $29,503,000  expended  during  the  calendar  year  of  1935.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  $2,000,000  or  less  an- 
nually will  be  recovered  many  times  over  in  case  of  a  future 
program  by  savings  in  administrative  expenses  alone,  without 
considering  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tlie  ability  of 
such  an  organization  to  get  a  program  under  way  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  and  expense  and  without  a  moment's 

delay. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  record  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
Is  such  as  to  inspire  every  confidence  that  whatever  appro- 
priations are  made — and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
program  of  public  works  can  be  carried  out  except  as  Con- 
gress may  approve— will  be  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriations  are  made,  and  without  extravagance  or 
waste;  that  any  limitations  imposed  by  the  Congress  upon 
expenditure  of  such  funds  will  be  complied  with  to  the  letter; 
that  the  P.  W.  A.  will  never  come  back  to  Congress  with  the 
plea  that  it  has  overobligated  itself  or  has  spent  money 
without  authorization;  and  that,  for  all  money  so  spent  by 
the  P.  W.  A.,  the  country  will  have  received  full  value  in 
lasting  public  works. 


Transportation  Rates 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28,  1939 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SHAFER  cf  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  memorial  from 
the  State  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  being  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  12,  as  follows: 

Concurrent   resolution   memorializing   Congress   to   defeat   certain 
measures  ttiat  -trould  discriminate  against  Michigan  Indtistry  and 
agriculture  in  the  matter  cf  transportation  rates 
Whereas  there  are  now  pending  in  Congress  several  measures: 
namely  H  R.  188,  S.  126.  S.  137,  and  S.  158.  and  before  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission  an  action  designated  as  Docket  27744,  aU 
of   which   are  detrimental   to  Michigan  lal>or,  industry,  and   agri- 
culture   b-cause  they  Impose  discriminatory  transportation  rates 
ngainst' Michigan  and  in  favor  of  certain  Southern  States  com- 
peting with  the  products  of  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  adoption  of  these  revised  rate  schedules,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  competent  authorities,  would  force  some  Michigan 
Industrial  enterprises  to  face  the  alternative  of  closing  or  moving 
their  plants  to  States  sponsoring  these  rate  revisions,  thus  mak- 
ing more  acute  Michigan's  economic  difficulties;  and 

Whereas  other  States  threatened  with  the  same  destructive 
discrimination,  notably  lUlnols  and  Indiana,  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  defeat  this  attempt  to  subject  them  to  unfair 
competition:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring). That  we  do  hereby  urge  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Memljers  of  the  United  States  Hovise  of  Representatives  from 
Michigan  to  exert-thelr  fuU  force  in  defeating  the  measures  re- 
ferred to;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Michigan  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comml.-^slon  or  before  any  other  agency  of  the  Government,  on 
the  proposals  referred  to,  such  representation  to  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Michigan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON:  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OP  OHIO,  OCTO- 
BER id,   1938 


I 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  address  by  Hon.  Rocert  A.  TiVFt  on  the  farm  prob- 
lem, as  delivered  over  a  chain  of  radio  stations  In  Ohio, 
October  18,  1938: 

One-fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  on  the 
farm.  Unless  they  are  prosperous,  peneral  prosperity  is  impossible, 
and  every  city  dweller,  every  workingman,  every  businessman  is 
interested  in  seeing  a  policy  adopted  which  will  produce  a  real  and 
permanent  prosperity  on  the  farm. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  good  farm  prices 
while  the  entire  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  depression.  The 
farmer's  prime  interest  therefore  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other 
American.  He  cannot  hope  for  general  prosperity  under  a  planned 
economy  administered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  government*! 
biueaucrate.  He  cannot  hope  for  any  real  prosperity  through  a 
Government  spending  progrsun  which  proposes  to  add  $4,000,000,000 
to  the  national  debt  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1939.  A  deficit  of 
$17,000,000,000  in  5  years  has  brought  the  country,  and  the  farmer, 
back  to  the  same  point  he  was  In  1933. 

Planned  economy  as  applied  to  the  farm,  has  been  a  notable 
failure  during  the  past  5  years,  but  the  Ohio  farmer  has  only  been 
indirectly  in  touch  with  it.  Today  he  feels  for  the  first  tJme  the 
heavy  hand  of  Government  dictation.  The  new  dealers  are  finally 
carrying  out  through  rural  Ohio  the  theory  they  have  long  held 
that  they  can  run  any  man's  farm,  or  any  man's  business,  better 
than  he  can  run  it  himself.  Well-informed  farm  organizations  and 
legislators  warned  the  Nation  of  the  arbitrary  power  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  by  the  new  farm  act,  but  the  administration 
insisted  on  its  passage.  The  farm  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvire  almost  unlinaitcd  power  to  restrict  production  and  tell  the 
farmer  what  he  may  produce  and  what  he  may  market. 

WHY  I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  LUtrTATION  OF  TARM  PRODUCTION 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  limitation  of  production,  and  I  am 
further  opposed  to  semlccmpulsory  limitation  of  production  through 
the  making  of  benefit  payments  only  to  those  who  comply  with  pre- 
scribed quotas.  In  my  opinion,  any  policy  which  is  based  on  com- 
pulsory limitation  of  production  is  t)ound  to  fall  In  the  long  run  in 
maintaining  prices,  is  bound  to  increp.se  unemployment,  and  limits 
the  essential  freedom  of  the  farmer  to  develop  his  own  farm  in  the 
best  and  most  suitable  manner.  Furthermore,  it  has  brought  about 
the  loss  of  the  foreign  market,  a  loss  likely  to  become  permanent. 
When  those  who  have  been  consuming  our  products  are  compelled 
to  go  to  other  sources  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  American  farm 
production  and  become  accustomed  to  depend  upon  these  other 
sources,  it  wlU  be  difficult  to  regain  their  trade. 

The  present  effort  to  limit  corn  acreage  In  Ohio  Is  Ill-advised  and 
unnecessary.  Corn  is  a  crop  of  which  very  little  is  marketed.  Every 
farmer  is  better  off  with  a  good  reserve  of  corn:  and  if  his  reserve 
proves  excessive,  he  can  limit  his  own  production.  The  carefully 
planned  rotation  of  cropw  customary  in  Ohio  Is  completely  upset 
by  Government  dictation.  Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  prescritte 
quotais  seems  to  have  been  done  in  a  most  haphazard  way.  without 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  farmer,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  be  fair  between  farms  which  seem  to  be  In  every  way  alike. 
If  corn-acreage  limlUtion  is  Intended  to  limit  hog  production,  it  is 
an  Indirect  and  ineffective  method  of  reaching  that  result. 

America  looks  to  its  fann  population  for  new  blood,  new  Ideas, 
and  the  preservation  of  sotmd  democratic  principles.  Nothing  1$ 
more  important  than  to  make  the  life  on  the  family  type  farm  as 
attractive  as  that  of  the  average  city  dweUer.  There  must  be  no 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  city. 

SECUKX    THE    AMERICAN    MARKET    FOR    THE    AMERXCAH    rARMSR 

The  basis  of  any  American  farm  policy  under  present  world  con- 
ditions must  be  to  secure  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  From  1934  to  1937.  under  the  present  farm  and  recipro- 
cal-treaty jx>licy.  exports  of  egrlcxiltural  products  have  increased 
from  $900,000,000  to  $1.000.00;).000,  or  12  percent.  At  the  *anie 
time  Imports  of  agricultural  products  have  increaeed  from  $1,088,- 
000  000  to  $2  042.000.000,  or  88  percent.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exiwrts  has  increased  from  $186,000,000  to  $1,023,000,000.  Com, 
wheat,  and  cotton  goods  have  been  freely  imported,  with  the  restilt 
that  the  American  farmer  Is  deprived  of  his  best  customer.    lUs 
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baa  rerolted  from  the  llmltatloo  of  prodxictlon  and  from  Ineffective 
tariff  barriers.  It  wcmld  not  occur  M  the  tariff  on  agricultural 
products  were  «ufflclent  to  protect  the  American  producer  against 
■imllar  product*  produced  cheaply  In  other  countries  whose  nu- 
rency  has  been  devalued  more  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
There  should  definitely  be  a  tariff  on  agricultural  products,  and  no 
n>clprocal-tr«le  twaty  abould  permit  this  tariff  to  be  reduced 
below  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  With  such  a  tariff  and  the  removal  of  production  control 
the  Imports  would  be  checked. 

STIMTTUITI  THE  DOlilSTIC  AWO  rO«nCK  MAKKTr  FO«  OU«  TARMlBa 

The  Oovcmment  should  deliberately  stimulate  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural products,  thould  assist  In  finding  new  uses  for  agrlcxiltural 
products,  and  should,  of  course,  promote  the  sale  of  American 
agncult\iral  products  abroad  as  much  as  poaslble. 

Cooperative  marketing  should  be  encoxiraged  through  more  intel- 
ligent and  sustained  support,  so  that  the  farmer  may  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  bargaining  for  the  dlsposiUon  ol  his  products. 
The  Tarlous  farm-credit  agencies  should  be  coordinated  and  sim- 
plUled  to  fii»T»tT^»tji  the  red  tape  incident  today  in  nearly  all  farm 

borrowing.  ^.  ,.  ,     j 

In  the  process  of  a  progressive  policy  of  conservation,  much  land 
may  be  taken  out  of  Immediate  production  by  the  planting  of 
trees  which  in  time  will  enable  the  United  States  to  produce  more 
of  Its  own  paper  and  pulp.  Certainly  when  the  Govenament 
creates  additional  agricultural  land  by  irrigation  projects,  it  should 
correspondingly  reforest  the  poorer  t{rpe  land  now  in  production. 
For  many  years  the  farmer  has  had  a  comparatively  lower  tn- 
eome  than  other  groups  in  the  country.  He  has  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  some  of  the  things  he  buys  because  of  the  tariff,  whereas 
tboee  farmers  producing  crops  with  an  exportable  surplus,  like 
wheat  and  cotton,  mvist  sell  at  the  world  price.  This  condition 
Justifies  a  reasonable  subsidy  in  the  form  of  benefits  for  soil 
conservation,  and  for  the  planting  of  crops  which  bring  about  soil 
Improvement.  .  _*  *. 

All  of  these  things  may  be  done  without  Oovemmeht  dictation 
or  the  creation  of  a  vast  corps  of  bureaucratic  Inspectors  over- 
running the  farms  of  Ohio  like  a  plague  of  grasshoppers. 


Restoring  Agriculture  to  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  L.  OWEN  ON  THE  QUESTION 
OF  RESTORING  AGRICULTURE  TO  PROSPERITY 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  speech  of  ex-Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  made  on  the  National  Grange 
Hour  over  the  N.  B.  C.  network,  under  date  of  February  18, 
1939.  Senator  Owen  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the 
world  on  money  matters.  This  speech  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive.   I  advise  everyone  to  read  it. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Us  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  as 
the  guest  of  the  National  Grange  to  discuss  this  question  of  restor- 
ing agriculture  to  prosperity.  It  Is  the  same  problem  as  restoring 
the  ExnAll-buslness  man  to  prosperity.  It  Is  the  same  problem  as 
restoring  the  professional  men  and  those  engaged  In  the  vocations, 

ose  that  labor  In  the  factories,  to  prosperity. 

Millions  of  people  In  the  United  States  know  perfectly  well  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  sorrows  during  the  last  20  years.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  again  to  what  took  place  in  1930.  Then  agri- 
culture was  In  the  most  prosperous  condition  and  It  was  prosperous 
because  there  had  been  an  expansion  of  credit  and  currency  In  the 
United  States.  There  had  been  an  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
In  the  United  States  through  the  billions  of  bonds  sold,  which 
created  money.  And  xmder  those  conditions  not  only  was  agricul- 
ture prosperous  but  the  labor  of  the  country  was  being  weU  fed 
and  weU  housed. 

In  1921,  under  an  imwlse  contraction  of  credit  and  currency, 
there  ensued  a  depression  which  cost  the  farmers  of  this  country 
•20.SOO.000.000  m  the  value  of  their  farms:  and  It  caused  the  value 
of  farm  commodities  to  fall  more  than  half  within  1  year;  and  It 
caused  the  dollar  Index  to  rise  from  60  to  107  from  May  1920  to 
June  1921. 

We  had  another  experience  of  the  contraction  of  credit  and  cur- 
roicy  In  1929-32  from  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered,  and  which 
bankrupted  not  only  millions  of  fanners  but.  these  two  depressions, 
both  caused  by  the  contraction  of  credit  and  currency,  bankrupted 
10,000  banks.     Don't  blame  the  poor  banks  for  what  took  place. 


They  were  the  victims  as  wefl  aal  you.  The  cause  of  this  has  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  c  n  the  part  of  our  great  Industrial 
and  financial  leaders.  And  no  raan  ought  to  point  to  them  In  re- 
proach for  what  has  taken  pla<e  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
suffered,  and  sufTered  greaUy.  from  the  same  Identical  cause. 

And  this  cause  is  now  well  ki  own.  It  has  been  well  known  to 
your  farm  leaders.  Ncbcdy  kno\^s  better  what  has  caused  this  dis- 
tress for  the  farmers  and  businessmen  of  this  country  than  do  the 
leaders  of  the  farm  groups  in  Aiaerlca  and  the  farm  organizations 

In  AxDdriCft 

Please  listen:  I  will  ask  the  aanouncer — In  the  briefeut  possible 
form — to  read  what  they  have  sa  d  in  their  public  meetings: 

The  legislative  program  of  the  National  Grange  for  1939  proposes 
that: 

"Congress  should  give  a  mandate  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  nlanage  the  currency  In  such  a  way 
as  to  restore  the  average  price  hevel  obtaining  between  1921  and 
1929.  and  then  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  at  that 
point." 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  speaking  before  the  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  1938,  at  Portland,  Greg.,  said: 

"There  will  be  no  sound  farni  program  or  endtiring  rural  proe- 
perity  tjntll  we  secure  an  honcstjdollar." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  passed  a  rescdution  In 
1938,  saying  in  part:  I 

"The  American  Farm  Bureau;  Federation  has  repeatedly  urged 
Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional  obligation  to  regtilate  the 


value  of  money." 

Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  before 


the  twentieth  annual  convention. 


1938.  of  the  American  Farm  Bure  lu  Federation,  In  New  Orleans,  said: 
"I    am    convinced    further    tpat    we    must    have    a    managed 
mrrcncy." 

The  National  Cooperative  Cotmcil,  after  2  years'  study  of  this 
matter,  passed  a  resolution  whi<ih  in  part  said: 

•The  desire  and  objective  ot  the  National  Cooperative  Council 
Is  that  our  monetary  system  be  so  revised  and  currency  and  credit 
BO  managed  as  to  establish  and  maintain  the  dollax  with  a  con- 
stant purchasing  power."  ] 

The  President  ol  the  United  ^tates  himself  has  said  and  spoken 
of  the  importance  of  restoring  the  predepression  price  level  and 
giving  the  country  a  dollar  wl  ose  debt-paying  purchasing  power 
should  be  the  same  from  one  gt  neratlon  to  another. 

The  question  is,  Why  has  lot  relief  been  given  through  the 
necessary  steps  in  Congress  to  :;ompel  the  correction  of  this  con- 
dition and  establish  this  stable  dollar?  I  think  the  answer  is  that 
there  has  not  been  in  the  United  States  a  stilBclently  well-in- 
formed public  opinion  as  to  ho  gr  to  apply  the  remedy  and  exactly 
what  was  needed  in  the  law. 

For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  and  urge  upon  you 
the  organization  of  money  stuiy  clubs,  as  they  have  in  Canada, 
thousands  of  them.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  Inform  yourselves. 
You  can  get  the  information  you  desire  now.  The  mformation 
Is  available  in  public  documsnts.  There  was  a  public  docu- 
ment printed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  within  the  last 
2  weeks  (S.  Doc.  23),  which  is  a  book  which  I  took  the  pains  to 
prepare  explaining  what  ought  to  be  done  and  exactly  how  it 
should  be  done.  This  book  Is  available  for  those  of  you  who 
ask  your  Senators  or  Congresi  man  to  send  it  to  you:  here  you 
will  find  all  the  facts  nccessar  j.  Here  you  will  find  an  explana- 
tion so  brief  and  so  clear  that  8  high-school  boy  can  understand  it. 

I  am  tirging  you  to  take  tils  step  In  order  that  the  country 
may  be  informed,  and  so  that  you,  as  citizens,  may  tinderstand 
what  you  are  talking  at>out  as  to  the  need  and  manner  of  the 
reform  required  so  that  you  may  write  with  Intelligence  to  yotir 
Senators  and  to  your  Members  of  Congress  and  cause  them  to  be 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  :  low  before  Congress  which  are  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  One  (13.  31)  Introduced  by  Senator  Logan 
of  Kentucky.  One  (H.  R.  18  5)  Introduced  by  Mr.  Patman,  of 
Texas.    And  others  doubtless   ivill  be  presented. 

But  it  Is  necessary  to  have  an  Informed  public  opinion  and  I 
am  appealing  to  you  to  do  your  part  to  restore  prosperity  through 
an  informed  public  opinion  aid  through  the  action  of  Congress 
that  shall  give  us  relief. 

Great  Britain  has  adopted  t  le  systena.  of  managed  money  with 
great  benefit  and  their  product  Ion  has  increased  50  percent  In  the 
last  5  years.  Germaiiy  has  in<reased  her  production  under  HUler 
148  percent  In  the  last  6  yeara. 

The  Constitutional  Money  L«  ague  of  America  has  been  organized 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  This  league  proposes  to  appeal  to  the 
covmtry  for  the  organization  o;  money  study  clubs.  There  will  be 
upon  the  advisory  council  lea  ling  men.  Through  this  organiza- 
tion you  will  be  able  to  obtala  Information.  But  from  the  Con- 
gress, itself,  you  will  And  mary  speeches  being  made — which  will 
appear  In  the  Congressional  I  ecord — by  leaders  In  the  House  and 
Senate  explaining  this  matter 

But  it  will  require  the  citize  is  of  the  United  States  to  be  awake 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  this  matter  fei  order  that  Con- 
gress shall  take  definite  actioc  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  appealing  to  you  to  ■#rlte  letters  to  your  Senators  and  your 
Congressman  when  you  shall  have  sttidied  this  matter  urging 
them  to  take  the  proper  action. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  thii  opportimlty,  and  above  all,  I  want 
to  thank  the  radio,  the  greateit  gift  which  God  has  ever  given  to 
mankind  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth;  for  it  is  vrrltten — 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  COL,  STEPHEN  A.  PARK  ON  FEBRUARY  17.  1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re- 
marks by  Col.  Stephen  A.  Park.  Infantry  Reserve,  national 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  annual  national  council  banquet  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  17,  1939: 

Mr  Secretary  (Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodrlng.  Secretary  of  War),  mem- 
bers of  the  Ccrgress,  and  officers  of  the  BegxUar  Establishment,  we 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  United  States  are  happy 
to  welcome  you  as  our  distingxiished  and  honored  guests  at  this 
banquet  held  in  connection  with  the  fifth  annual  midwinter  meet- 
ing of  our  national  council. 

Tonight  marks  the  midway  point  In  the  period  between  Lincoln  s 
and  Washingtcn's  bh-thdays,  the  period  which  our  organization  has 
tor  several  years  sponsored  as  National  Defense  Week,  the  period 
during  which  we,  with  the  splendid  collaboration  of  the  Regular 
Army  the  National  Guard,  veterans*  and  patrloUc  organizations 
and  other  groups,  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  citizenry 
of  the  entire  covmtry  the  status  and  basic  needs  of  our  national 

defense.  ,       ,^  - 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  of  us  that  this  year's  observance  of 
National  Defense  Week  and  our  meeting  here  tonight  are  parUcu- 
larlv  Eignlflcant  and  challenging  because  every  peace-loving  citizen 
is  now  asking  the  vital  question.  "WiU  America  become  Involved 
in  the  war  which  threatens  to  embroil  all  of  Europe  as  well  as 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa?"  ,   .,.     ^_ 

Like  all  other  civilians,  the  members  of  the  Officers  Reeerve 
Corps  and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association,  fervently  hope  and 
prav  that  our  fvrture  history  will  answer  that  question  in  the  nega- 
tive' We  are  real  pacifists  because  some  of  us  have  personally 
experienced  the  drudgery,  the  suffering  and  the  indeacrlbable  hor- 
rors or  war.  and  we  want  no  more  of  It  for  ourselves  or  for  our 
children.  Both  we  of  the  war -veteran  group  and  the  younger  men 
who  have  Joined  the  Reserves  since  the  World  War  hope  that  we 
will  be  allowed  to  pursue  our  civilian  businesses  and  professions 
without  interruption,  because  we  have  everything  to  lose  and  noth- 
ing to  gain  for  otirselves  personally  should  we  ever  be  called  to  the 
colors  for  war  service. 

And  because  we  are  real  pacifists  we  want  our  Government  to 
pxirsue  the  stirest  and  probably  the  only  course  for  keeping  ovir 
cotintry  safe  and  at  peace,  and  that  Is  by  making  all  the  elements 
of  our  defenses  so  strong  that  we  will  be  able  to  discourage  or 
repel,  if  necessary,  any  jxjssible  aggression. 

Dvulng  the  last  few  years  substantlsU  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  direction.  Our  Regular  Army  has  been  Increased  to  12,700 
officers  and  165.000  enlisted  men.  but  It  still  needs  2.000  more 
officers  and  15.000  more  men  to  ftilflll  its  responsible  missions,  in- 
cluding the  training  of  the  civilian  components  and  making  proper 
provisions  for  the  Air  Corps  and  other  vital  branches  of  the 
rervice  The  total  of  approximately  195,000  officers  and  men  needed 
now  as  the  minlmvun  strength  for  this  component  would  repre- 
sent only  1.3  per  1.000  population  in  the  United  States  and  Its 
Territorial  possessions.  When  it  Is  considered  that  oxir  cities 
employ  2  to  3  policemen  per  1,000  popxilatlon  merely  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  their  communities  and  that  our  Regular  and 
Reserve  forces  now  stand  eighteenth  among  the  armies  of  the 
world  although  the  United  States  stands  first  in  wealth  and  fourth 
In  populaUon.  certainly  an  objective  of  195.000  officers  and  men 
for  the  Regular  Army  is  modest  in  the  extreme. 

Our  National  Guard,  supervised  and  trained  by  Regular  Army 
officers  has  developed  into  a  highly  efficient  force  and,  although 
Btlll  less  than  half  the  strength  provided  for  tinder  the  National 
Defense  Act,  will  admirably  supplement  the  Regular  Army  as  tbe 
first  Une  of  land  defense  in  any  national  emergency. 

While  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  we  increase  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  these  two  components  which  wotild  constitute  our 
Initial  protective  force,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  no  army 
is  any  stronger  than  its  reserves  and  that  under  our  system  of 
national  defense  we  place  reliance  for  the  Nation's  ultimate 
security  upon  a  citizen  army  which  must  have  trained  and  quali- 
fied leaders. 

Those  leaders  must  come  from  the  OfBcers  Reserve  Corps, 
They  must  be  ready  to  command  platoons,  companies,  battalions. 
and  regiments,  and  perform  staff  functions  in  the  various  echelons 
of  an  army,  raised  on  mobilization,  in  the  same  manner  as  officers 
of  the  other  two  components.  .„„«„^ 

Against  an  estimated  minimum  requh-ement  of  120,000  such 
ofOcers  to  meet   the  demands  of  the   first  phase  of  a  national 
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emergency,  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps  now  has  on  the  active  list 
about  100.000,  85  percent  of  whom  have  had  no  wartime  experience 
either  as  officers  or  as  enlisted  men. 

In  view  of  the  tremendoiis  responsibility  which  would  devolve 
upon  this  corps  In  having  to  furnish  four-fifth*  of  the  omoer 
personnel  for  a  national  army,  and  recalling  our  experience  In  the 
World  War,  our  association  maintains  that  the  opportunity  for 
active-duty  training  should  be  given  to  such  officers  annually  and 
not  on  the  present  basis  of  once  In  2>4  years  for  cheers  of  th« 
arms  and  once  In  6  years  for  officers  of  the  services. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  based  upon  conpl derations  of  economy 
rather  than  on  military  efficiency,  it  has  been  necesjary  for  Re- 
serve officers  to  sxipplement  theh-  Infrequent  p-acUcal  training  in 
camp  by  pursuing  Army  extension  courses  and  attending  schools 
and  conferences  on  an  inactive  and  nonpay  stattis. 

That  our  present  laws  and  appropriations  are  Inadequate  for 
maintaining  the  Interest  and  activity  of  members  of  the  co^ 
and  buUding  up  a  strong,  reliable  component  of  the  Army.  !■  •^- 
denced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  our  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M. 
T.  C.  graduates  commlEsloned  in  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps  since 
1920  have  either  resigned  or  allowed  their  commissions  to  lap«. 
In  cormection  with  this  problem  of  training  I  am  reminded  of 
a  story  that  is  told  about  Col.  Selah  H.  Thompklns.  the  widely 
known  Cavalry  officer,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  In  San  Antonio. 
Tex  at  the  age  of  76  Years  ago,  when  on  duty  ha  the  PhUlp- 
plne«  Col  "Tommy"  Thompklns.  or  ••PinkwhlskerB."  as  he  waa 
affectionately  called,  was  given  400  Cavalry  recruits  and  told  to 
mold  them  into  a  fighting  unit.  After  a  few  weeks  his  superlot 
officer  wrote,  asking  how  things  were  going.  Colonel  Thompklns 
replied  "I  have  400  men  who  have  never  seen  a  horse,  400  horses 
who  have  never  seen  a  man,  and  12  officers  who  have  never  seen 
a  man  or  a  horse.    Now  what  can  I  do?** 

That  was  long  before  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps  was  even  thought 
of,  but  the  need  for  practical  tratolng  Is  Jxist  as  evident  now  as  It 
was  in  Colonel  Thompklns'  day.  ,  ^   >.         ^ 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  have  the  constitutional  duty  and 
responsibility,  particularlv  grave  at  present,  of  providing  for  the 
national  defense,  while  you  of  the  Regular  Establishment  have  as 
one  of  vour  principal  missions  the  administration  and  training  ol 
the  Organized  Reserves  in  accordance  with  congressional  proviMons. 
As  for  the  Reserve  Officers*  AssoclaUon.  the  mcuthpiece  of  the 
ReaerveB.  we.  too.  recognize  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  first,  to 
the  country,  and.  second,  to  the  members  of  our  component. 

*rhus  as  we  meet  here  this  evening  with  a  common  objective  and 
upon  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect,  let  me  asswe 
you  that  we  are  confident  you  will  treat  our  requests  for  the 
Organized  Reserves  in  the  spirit  that  we  present  them,  namely,  ol 
endeavoring  to  transform  this  component  from  a  mere  paper 
organization  into  one  of  flesh  and  steel— one  that  will  be  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  and  prepared  to  fulfill  Us  vltaUj 
important  mission  whenever  the  necessity  arises. 
We  rest  otir  case  In  yotir  capable  hands. 


T.  V.  A.  Appropriation 


ks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR 


HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR*ESENTATrV'ES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1939 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  conference  report  of  the 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1940.  One  of  the 
questions  then  before  the  House  will  be  the  approval  of  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  continue  its  program  of  construction  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  create  a  9-foot  navigable  channel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  KnoxvlUe.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  directed  by  act  of  Congress  to  do 
that. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  an  integral  part  of  the  inland- 
waterway  system  now  being  developed  in  this  coimtry.  When 
completed  this  sjrstem  will  provide  the  most  extensive  im- 
proved waterway  in  the  world,  reaching  from  New  Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  on  the  south  to  Minneapolis  and  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  north,  and  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Western  States  of  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, and  South  Dakota.  It  will  contain  approximately 
5,700  miles  of  continuous  9-foot  channel,  plus  an  additional 
sioOO  miles  of  auxiliary  channel  with  navigation  depths  rang- 
ing from  4  to  9  feet.  The  system  is  now  about  85  percent 
complete. 
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The  development  of  such  an  inland  system  of  waterways  is 
not  a  new  governmental  policy.  Since  the  time  of  George 
Washington  the  value  of  waterway  improvements  has  been 
expounded  by  leading  statesmen  of  all  political  beliefs,  and 
congressional  interest  In  Inland-waterway  improvement  has 
extended  almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  Congress  in  the  improve- 
ment and  integration  of  the  inland  rivers  for  navigation  pur- 
poses, as  shown  by  the  records  of  debates  and  committee 
hearings  on  this  subject,  has  been  to  create,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  balance  in  economic  conditions  and  opportunities  as 
between  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  margins.  The  latter  areas,  composing  what  has  been 
appropriately  termed  the  "deep-water  rim."  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  cheap  navigation  by  natural  water  routes.  The  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  developments  that  have  taken  place  in 
these  marginal  sections  indicate  that  navigation  has  been 
useful  and  promotive  of  beneficial  results.  Congress  has 
added  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  natural  waterways  by 
appropriations  for  harbor  improvements  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  hope  of  the  great  inte- 
rior regions  for  similar  advantages  lies  in  the  improvement 
and  integration  of  the  inland  streams  for  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical navigation. 

The  early  navigation  improvements  on  the  inland  streams 
of  this  country  were  made  in  piecemeal  fashion  and  did  not 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  network  of  uniform  channels. 
Gradually  sentiment  developed  for  carrying  out  a  more 
definite  program  with  reference  to  these  improvements. 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  while  Secretary  of  Commerce,  articu- 
lated this  sentiment  before  Congress  and  thereby  helped  to 
crystallize  the  thinking  of  the  country  on  inland-waterway 
development.  In  1926  he  appeared  before  the  House  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  and 
earnestly  urged  the  completion  of  an  improved  and  in- 
tegrated waterway  system  for  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  He  based  his  position  upon  the  following  grounds: 
First.  To  reestablish  a  balanced  economic  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  agricul- 
tural competitors  by  giving  the  farmer  of  our  great  interior 
agrarian  regions  a  cheaper  form  of  transportation  to  the 
seaboard. 

Second.  To  improve  the  economic  relationship  between  in- 
dustry in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  and  industry 
located  along  the  deep-water  margins  of  the  coimtry. 

Third.  To  promote  a  better  distribution  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

The  present  inland-waterways  development  of  which  the 
Tennessee  River  is  a  part  will  advance  toward  those  objec- 
tives. The  inland-waterway  system  adapts  itself  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  naturally  set  up  in  a  way  that  coincides  with  the 
predominant  directional  flow  of  the  Nation's  trafSc.  which 
is  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Such  diverse  points 
as  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Birming- 
ham. Cincinnati,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  are  directly 
connected  by  the  system.  Transportation  charges  to  old 
markets  may  be  lowered  by  shipping  over  it.  and  completely 
new  markets  can  be  opened  for  shipments  to  or  from  the 
above  cities  and  many  others.  It  is  possible,  for  instance, 
to  move,  without  transshipment  of  cargo,  a  bargeload  of 
steel  pipe  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  all  the  way  to  Corpus  Christi. 
Tex.,  a  distance  of  2,258  miles.  Or  it  is  equally  jxjssible  to 
ship  a  bargeload  of  kraft  paper  from  Panama  City,  Pla., 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  distance  of  2,155  miles,  without  a 
transfer  of  lading. 

The  improved  Tennessee  River,  because  it  will  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  national  network  of  waterways,  will  pro- 
vide, at  relatively  low  rates,  water  transportation  to  ship- 
pers in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  both  in  the  Southeast 
and  elsewhere.  By  integration  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation shippers  In  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
should  directly  or  Indirectly  receive  benefits  from  the  im- 
proved river. 


of  traffic  in  the  United  States 


The  relation  of  the  inland-wi  terway  system  to  the  currents 


is  a  matter  of  importance  in 


any  effort  to  estimate  the  voluihe  of  commerce  which  may  be 
developed  on  the  Tennessee  Rii^er.  There  is  a  large  volume 
of  traffic  flowing  into,  out  of,  and  across  the  Tennessee  Valley 
annually.  A  substantial  part  cf  this  traffic  moves  in  a  direc- 
tion that  coincides  with  the  im  Droved  river  channels. 

Some  regions,  of  course,  pro<  luce  surpluses  of  commodities, 
while  others  have  deficits  of  he  same  commodities,  which 
causes  an  interchange  of  good  >.  The  Tennessee  Valley  is  a 
deficit  area  in  some  respects  ar  d  a  surplus  producer  in  others. 
It  therefore  has  a  constant  mc  vement  of  traffic  into  and  out 
of,  as  well  as  across,  the  regioi.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
surplus  producer  of  forest  pioducts,  coal,  coke,  limestone, 
marble,  phosphate  rock,  tobaci  o,  cotton,  cottonseed  and  cot- 
tonseed products,  hay.  zinc  on  .  and  certain  types  of  manu- 
factured products.  It  is  a  de  icit  area  in  respect  of  grain, 
grain  products,  iron  and  steel, :  letroleum  products,  sugar,  salt, 
sulphur,  agricultural  implemer  ts,  and  most  of  the  long  list  of 
manufactured  articles  in  comiaon  use.  The  surpluses  move 
out-bound  and  the  articles  of  i  lonsumption,  of  which  there  is 
a  scarcity,  move  in-bound. 

The  present  navigation  inprovement  of  the  Tennessee 
River  was  authorized  after  a  ihorough  and  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  river's  traffic  jpossibilities.  This  survey  was 
made  by  the  United  States  Ar  ny  engineers  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  district  i  ingineer  at  Chattanooga.  The 
results  of  the  survey  were  put  lished  as  a  part  of  the  general 
report  on  the  Tennessee  River  designated  as  House  Document 
328,  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session. 

The  district  engineer,  after  conducting  this  extensive  study 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  river,  made  a  specific 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  that  could  have  moved  on  the  river 


in  1926  if  it  had  been  canali2 


and  put  into  operation  at  the 


beginning  of  that  year.  The  t  otal  estimate  of  tonnage  on  the 
Tennessee  River  proper,  exclus  ive  of  tributaries,  as  of  1926,  as 
made  by  the  district  engineer,  is  9.558.749  tons,  at  a  saving  of 
$12,231,744.     The  average  savlbg  is  $1.31  per  ton. 

In  transmitting  his  report  o  the  Chief  Engineer,  through 
the  division  engineer,  on  Jam  lary  27,  1930,  the  district  engi- 
neer stated  that  while  his  rep<  rt  had  shown  the  total  amount 
of  tonnage  that  could  move  oj  i  the  river  at  a  material  saving, 
it  might  not  be  reasonable  to  iixpect  more  than  60  percent  of 
this  tonnage  actually  to  take  advantage  of  the  possible  saving. 
This  calculation  indicated  a  t(  tal  of  5,700,000  tons  that  would 
have  moved  on  the  river  had  the  channel  been  completed  in 
1926.  The  annual  saving  in  transportation  charges  would 
have  been  $7,300,000. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  AutJiority  has  completed  a  limited 
conmiercial  survey  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  order  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  one  made  by  tie  Army  engineers.  This  inves- 
tigation was  conducted  in  19^7  and  covered  possible  tonnage 
as  of  that  year.  The  results  bf  the  study  indicated  a  poten- 
tial movement  by  the  river  ss  of  the  year  1937  of  5,686,732 
tons  of  new  traffic,  at  a  total  eaving  of  $7,735,395.08.  Adding 
to  this  estimate  the  average  tannage  moving  on  the  Temiessee 
River  for  the  4  years  from  1933  to  1936,  inclusive,  makes  a 
grand  total  of  7,311,892  tons.  Jt  a  saving  of  $9,444,958.92. 

In  making  its  siirvey  the  T.  ennessee  Valley  Authority  con- 
sidered certain  fxmdamental  factors  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  traffic  performance  of  the  Tennessee.  They  indi- 
cate not  only  present  prospec  s  for  river  tonnage  but  definite 
possibilities  for  future  grow  h  of  traffic  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  One  of  these  factors  i  >  the  strategy  of  the  location  of 
the  inland-waterway  system,  of  which  the  Tennessee  River 
is  to  be  a  part,  with  reference  to  primary  traffic-producing 
resources  of  the  coimtry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  inland-waterway  system 
reaches  from  the  Appalachia  i  Mountains  on  the  east,  where 
great  mineral  resources  occur,  through  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  the  grain-producing  a-eas  of  the  West,  and  from  the 
industrial  district  on  and  a  Ijacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  coastal  region,  w  lere  other  basic  minerals  are 
present.  In  addition  to  thise  natural  resources,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that,  accordii  ig  to  the  1930  census,  22,300,000 
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people  live  within  25  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  Interconnected 
inland  stream,  thus  creating  a  large  reservoir  of  traffic  poten- 
tialities for  all-water  transportation. 

The  chief  value  of  water-transportation  service  lies  in 
its  cheapness.  A  growing  commerce  requires  not  only  an 
adequate  transportation  service;  it  requires  also  that  the  cost 
of  the  service  to  the  public  be  cheap  enough  to  encourage  the 
orderly  development  of  all  resources  that  can  contribute  to 
the  national  well-being.  High  speeds  are  needed  In  the 
transportation  of  some  classes  of  traffic,  but  speed  itself,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  measured  in  terms  of  cost.  Speed  is  de- 
manded and  paid  for  only  when  it  will  lead  to  lower  over-all 
expense  in  the  conduct  of  business.  It  is  hardly  open  to  dis- 
pute that  waterways  are  the  cheapest  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  largest  new  movement  on  the  Tennessee  River  has 
been  in  gasoline.  One  of  the  large  oil  refining  companies, 
beginning  operations  in  April  1938  has  moved  approximately 
70,000  tons  of  gasoline  from  Wood  River,  DL,  to  distributing 
points  at  Perryville,  Tenn..  and  Sheffield.  Decatur,  and  Gun- 
tersville,  Ala.  This  operation  is  continuing  at  an  increasing 
rate.  Another  important  movement  has  been  the  transpor- 
tation of  pig  iron  from  Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  Joppa.  HI.,  and 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  rail  and  water  movement.  The  move- 
ment began  in  October.  About  8,000  tons  were  transported 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1938. 

Not  only  has  the  stimulation  of  long-distance  or  through 
traffic  been  noticeable  but  also  the  creation  of  new  local 
traffic.    The  development  of  large  slackwater  pools  is  making 
it  possible  to  assemble  at  strategic  points,  by  means  of  local 
transportation,  industrial  raw  materials  that  heretofore  have 
remained  untouched.    There  are  enormous  quantities  of  such 
materials — metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals,  forest  prod- 
ucts, agricultural  products,  and  so  forth — along  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  reservoirs.    They  cannot  be  used  without  very 
cheap  means  of  transportation.    The  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Is  making  that  sort  of  transportation  pos- 
sible.   A  practical  demonstration  of  this -fact  iu  to  be  found 
in  the  present  movement  of  brick  clay  at  the  rate  of  about 
800  tons  per  week  from  Whitesburg  Landing  to  a  brick  plant 
in  Decatur,  Ala.,  on  the  Wheeler  Pool,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  estimates  of  sa'.ongs  which  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  made  on  the  Tennessee 
River  are  based  entirely  upon  tangible  benefits  frcxn  naviga- 
tion.   Other  advantages  of  an  intangible  nature  will  accrue 
to  the  national  economy  from  the  improvement  of  inland 
waterways.    In  reaching  foreign  markets,  for  instance,  in 
competition  with  world  competitors,  and  in  attempting  to 
supply  the  great  consumer  markets  that  are  constantly  grow- 
ing along  the  margins  of  the  United  States,  the  Interior  of 
the  country,  by  reason  of  long  inland  hauls,  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage.   If  this  handicap  can  l>e  removed,  or  even  partly 
overcome,  by  extending  the  best  type  of  navigable  waterways 
to  this  interior  region,  then  a  material  benefit  will  redound 
to  this  inland  empire  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  which 
cannot  now  be  calculated  in  terms  of  money. 

So  far  as  navigation  Is  concerned  Gilbertsvllle  Dam  Is  the 
key  dam  in  the  T.  V.  A.  system  to  develop  the  Tennessee 
River,  It  is  the  one  located  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  Its  completion  is  essential  for  the  estimated  traffic  to 
move  from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  the  Tennessee. 

Gilbertsvllle  is  also  of  major  importance  to  aid  in  the  con- 
trol of  floods.  The  25  feet  of  available  storage  space  above 
the  navigation  level  in  the  Gilbertsvllle  pool  will  provide 
4,600,000  acre-feet  of  fiood  stortige  a  short  distance  from  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  which  presents  the  greatest  flood- 
control  problem  of  the  Nation. 

Because  it  is  designed  with  large  storage  capacity  for  flood 
control,  opponents  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have  contended  on  this  floor 
and  elsewhere  that  the  interests  of  navigation  could  not  be 
served  at  the  same  time.  Those  opponents  profess  to  prefer 
the  low  navigation  dams  of  the  type  used  on  the  Ohio  River. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  legal  proceedings  in 
which  the  Authority's  projects  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  attack  that  expert  witnesses  could  supply  no 
expert  has  failed  to  point  out  that  11  low  navigation  dams 


were  substituted  for  Gilbertsvllle  Dam  aU  flood  control  would 
be  lost.  Low  navigation  dams  of  the  Ohio  River  type  have  no 
flood-control  value  whatever. 

For  essential  flood  control  Gilbertsvllle  must  be  a  high  dam. 
so  the  opponents,  who  must  admit  there  are  many  tangible 
advantages  for  navigation  present  in  the  high  dam  proposed, 
such  as  fewer  locks,  and  so  forth,  have  directed  special  at- 
tacks on  the  point  that  the  large  pool  behind  Qilbertsxllle 
Dam  will  be  so  wide  as  to  invite  severe  wind  and  wave  action 
which  at  various  times  may  Interfere  with  navigation. 

Experienced  hydraulic  engineers,  such  as  Col.  Lewis  Wat- 
kins,  who  conducted  the  great  5-year  study  of  the  Tennessee 
River  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  assert  that  the  wider  channels  provided  by  the  high 
dams,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  are  a  positive  advan- 
tage in  coping  with  wind  action,  because  they  reduce  possi- 
bility of  being  blo\^'n  aground,  which  would  be  a  hazard  along 
the  narrower  more  crooked  channels  created  by  the  low  dams. 
Expert  boat  operators  on  Inland  waterways,  such  as  Mr. 
James  S.  Brodie.  chief  operating  engineer  for  the  Federal 
Barge  lines,  take  the  view  that  conunercial  navigators  can 
operate  without  interference  from  waves  on  these  high-dam 
pools,  just  as  they  have  operated  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years  over  comparable  wide  stretches  of  water  on  our 
Inlsuid  waterway  system.  They  point  out  that  only  on  rare 
occasions  will  storms  be  of  such  intensity  as  to  endanger 
seriou-ly  the  operation  of  boats,  and  that  on  these  rare  occa- 
sions it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  navigator  to  tie  up 
his  fleet  until  the  storm  passes. 

In  this  connection  It  n:iight  be  noted  that  the  width  of 
the  proposed  Gilbertsvllle  reservoir  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  width  generally  is  less  than  2  miles  when  the 
pool  is  at  its  navigation  level.  Widths  of  substantially 
greater  dimensions  occur  only  for  short  stretches  at  the  con- 
fluence points  of  several  large  tributaries,  and  these  greater 
widths  will  be  reached  only  on  rare  occasions  when  the  pool 
is  at  a  high  flood  level.  The  reservoir  is  comparable  in 
every  way  to  the  lower  half  of  the  Wheeler  pool,  which  has 
been  navigated  with  consistent  success  for  over  a  year  by 
towboats  and  barges  of  the  old  Ohio  River  type  used  In 
carrying  construction  material  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  

A  Resolution  to  Commemorate  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-second  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  Date 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1939 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  days, 
when  the  general  unrest  that  is  so  widespread  throughout  the 
world  is  causing  so  much  concern  to  the  democracies,  I  think 
it  most  appropriate  that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Polish  patriot  and  soldier.  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  of  whom  It  was  said: 

His  superior  endowments,  his  eesl,  his  military  skill  and  In- 
trepidity, his  genero6lty,  his  manly  virtues,  and  his  sublime  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  In  his  own  cotintry  and  In  ths 
land  of  his  adoption,  constitute  him  a  beau-ideal  of  the  patriot, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  soldier.  His  access  to  the  temple  of 
fame  was  obtained  through  the  temple  of  virtue — consequently  hla 
reputation  is  Imperishable.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  country- 
man of  Kosciusko,  the  companion  of  Lafayette  and  the  friend  of 
Washington,  and  will  be  honored  for  all  time  as  a  brave  but 
unfortunate  defender  of  liberty,  m  a  martyr  In  the  cause  of 
American  Independence.  , 

Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  hero,  but  it  does  seem  that  at  this  particular  period, 
when  we  are  apt  to  question  the  motives  of  men  who  have 
come  to  America  from  foreign  shores  to  And  freedom,  liberty, 
and  security*  that  we  pause  and  ponder  on  the  assistance 
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that  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Old  World  during  the  early 
dark  days  in  our  country's  fight  for  independence;  and  in- 
stead of  further  monuments  being  erected  to  the  memory  of 
this  Polish  hero,  that  we  take  time  off  to  rededicate  our 
lives  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  so  nobly  gave  his  life. 
And  further,  instead  of  most  of  us  being  hasty  in  judging 
the  motives  of  the  foreign-bom  man  or  woman  who  has 
come  to  make  his  or  her  home  with  us  that  we  pause  and 
consider  how  the  so-called  foreigner  has  enriched  oiu: 
lives  in  these  United  States  and  how  they  have  fought  to 
make  this  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave" 
with  a  zeal  that  a  people  who  have  never  known  persecu- 
tion such  as  they  have  experienced  could  never  understand. 
Let  us  only  judge  people  by  their  actions  rather  than  by 
their  background. 

In  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr 
Pulaski  it  might  be  well  to  recount  some  of  the  incidents  in 
his  life  that  made  him  stand  out  above  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  born  on  March  4  in  1747,  of  noble  parentage  in  Podolia, 
Poland,  with  rank  and  fortune.  His  father,  an  able  jurist, 
who  stood  high  In  public  esteem,  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
ability.  His  associations  were  with  the  first  families,  particu- 
larly with  the  House  of  Chartoryski.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  careful  study,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  mili- 
tary education,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  those  elevated  prin- 
ciples which  so  signally  distinguished  him  in  after  life. 

Coimt  Pulaski  siirveyed  with  anxious  eyes  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  his  native  country,  Poland,  a  country  of 
ancient  renown  which  consisted  of  a  population  one-fifth 
larger  than  France  and  containing  20.000,000  people.  It 
^had  been  ravaged,  plundered,  divided,  subdued,  and  its  po- 
litical existence  annihilated  by  the  treachery  and  cupidity 
of  its  three  formidable  neighbors,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia. Poland  was  oppressed  by  this  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  strong  to  cnish  the  weak  and  devour  their  substance. 
To  Russia  belongs  the  odious  preeminence  of  taking  the 
'^~^ad  in  this  career  of  crime. 

These  outrages  kindled  resentment  in  the  heart  of  every 
Pole.  Count  Pulaski  observed  the  seeds  of  discord  sown 
where  unity  of  purpose  and  generous  afiBliation  should  have 
existed.  He  knew  his  people  loved  freedom  and  hated  op- 
pression as  much  as  he  himself.  He  believed  that  oiily  a 
rallying  point  was  wanted  In  order  to  evoke  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Poles  and  unite  them  in  an  earnest  vindication 
of  their  claims  to  personal  and  political  liberty.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this  feeling,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  he  joined 
his  father  and  three  brothers  in  drafting  and  signing  a  secret 
compact  whereby  they  solemnly  pledged  their  time,  fortunes, 
energies,  and  lives  to  the  glorious  mission  of  accomplishing 
the  redemption  of  Poland.  They  also  inspired  and  enlisted 
other  Polish  nobles  to  Join  them.  This  became  the  noted 
Confederation  of  Barr,  the  model  of  all  others  that  later 
sprang  up  in  Poland  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  At  the  forma- 
tion of  this  confederation  Count  Pulaski  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing spoken  these  words: 

At  length,  brave  countrymen,  the  perfidious  allies  of  Poland 
have  become  her  declared  enemies.  For  60  years  a  concealed  war, 
more  dangerous  than  bloody  hostilities,  has  enfeebled  and  deso- 
lated our  unfortunate  country.  An  execrable  people,  who  can 
neither  be  disarmed  by  Jxistice.  modified  by  submission,  touched 
by  favors,  nor  surfeited  by  pillage,  has  resolved  to  impose  upon  us 
the  yoke  of  slavery.  Virtues  the  most  sacred  have  passed  for 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  our  oppressors;  and  virtuous  citizens,  our 
fathers  and  our  exemplars,  now  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  in 
the  dungeons  of  that  barbarous  nation.  If  ever  men  had  a  duty 
to  perform  it  is  that  which  has  compelled  us  to  take  up  arms. 
Our  Republic  is  invaded,  religion  outraged,  the  Justice  which  was 
promised  to  us  has  been  converted  Into  a  snare,  the  rights  of 
nations  have  been  trodden  underfoot,  our  senators  are  in  chains. 
Nations  the  most  servile,  who  should  be  the  objects  of  such  in- 
sults and  outrages  even  from  a  legitimate  sovereign,  would  not 
be  so  tame  as  to  submit.  The  whole  universe  would  applaud  their 
rebeUicn;  and  the  oppressions  of  wlilch  we  complain  would  justify 
a  revolt  under  the  most  despotic  government.  Brave  confederates! 
Poland  does  not  want  courageous  citizens  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  her  deliverance.  It  Is  not  blind  despair  which 
Impels  us  onward,  but  a  firm  resolution,  a  well-founded  hope,  a 
noble  sentiment,  the  love  of  coiuitry  and  freedom,  of  humanity, 
and  Justice. 

So  Pulaski,  repudiating  the  honors  and  emoluments  which 
would  certainly  have  been  his  had  he  courted  Russian  in- 


fluence, and  It  was  offered  to  hi  m,  or  ssmipathized  with  the 
schemes  of  the  dominant  party,  sacnflcing  all  interests  of  a 
personal  and  selfish  character,  laying  aside  every  claim  to 
promotion  by  virtue  of  acknowledged  rank  and  family  posi- 
tion, devoted  his  patrimony  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  his  native  land,  Poland. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  angeri  d  at  the  revolt  of  the  nobles 
of  Poland,  declared  them  the  ;nemies  of  her  empire  and 
rebels  against  their  own  country.  She  threatened  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  to  all  parts  of  thi  i  country  which  should  lend 
support  to  the  confederates — nor  was  it  a  vain  menace. 
Seven  regiments  of  regular  toops  and  5,000  Cossacks 
marched  through  some  of  th ;  provinces,  marking  their 
course  with  fire,  sword  and  b  ood,  ravage  and  slaughter, 
burning  villages  and  detached  iouses,  putting  to  the  sword 
wandering  families  and  fugitive^  whom  they  encountered  in 
the  way  fiying  to  escape  an  infliscriminate  carnage. 

History  records  that  though  Fulaski  was  a  young  man  he 
was  not  without  experience.  Hfe  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Courland,  and  was  in  the  Castle  of  Mittau 
when  that  city  was  besieged  sy  15,000  Russians.  For  6 
months  he  had  witnessed  the  evolution  and  discipline  of  that 
army,  but  his  own  talents  and  bravery  were  his  chief  re- 
sources. On  the  present  occasidn  the  post  he  defended  with 
1,200  confederates,  was  attack^  during  7  days,  at  first  by 
an  equal  number,  then  by  2,00i  men,  and  at  last  by  6,000. 
He  constantly  sustained  himsaf  and  gained  frequent  ad- 
vantage. 

With  the  Russians  it  seemed  like  a  war  of  extermination. 
For  4  years  Count  Casimlr  Pulaski,  together  with  his  three 
brothers  and  a  cousin,  fought  for  Poland.  Their  resentments 
were  sharpened  by  the  atrocfcus  acts  of  barbarism  and 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  their  people,  a  people  who  claimed 
nothing  but  the  quiet  enjo>Tnefit  of  their  homes,  their  an- 
cient freedom,  their  inborn  rights.  Many  a  brave  patriot 
seized  the  sword  to  avenge  his  (  oimtry's  wrongs,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  iron  tyranny  of  a  det  isted  foreign  invader.  Many 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  in  so  righteous  a  cause, 
and  left  examples  of  a  glorious  i  oartjn-dom  to  their  sons,  and 
to  men  in  all  ages  who  are  this  goaded  to  despair  by  the 
barbed  rod  of  an  inhuman  and  bfoodthirsty  despotism. 

But,  says  a  historian — 


The  name  which  soon  eclipsed 
one  of  the  svu-est  hopes  of  the  nail 
Pulaski,  always  txtil  of  resoxirces  iii 
success.     His  name  was  a  terror  tc 
attacked  him  in  eqvial  numbers. 


History  records  further: 


t) 


titis 


ot  ler 


Pulaski's  soldiers  were  devoted 
an  opportunity  for  surprise,  and 
in  combat,  against  whom  there  wa  t 
too  fond  of  danger,  was  at  all 
cUiatlng.  and  alwa]^  above 
interviews    with    those,   by    whose 
Justly  incensed,  he  wotild  lead  th^ 
tions,    and    afterwards   seize   every 
assistance. 


persoi  lal 


One  historian  continues  his  i  raises  of  Pulaski,  sasring 


possessed  greater  dexterity  In 
by  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature, 
always   the   first   In   battle   to 


Never  was  there  a  warrior  who 
every   kind   of   service.     Endowed 
strengthened   by   exercise,   he   was 

charge  in  person  with  an  intrepidity  which  inspired  his  followers 
to  imitate  his  example.  Young  ran  were  drawn  to  him,  and  he 
perceiving  the  Inactivity  into  whii  h  the  Poles  of  more  advanced 
age  had  fallen  by  long  habit,  ylelc  ed  his  confidence  to  the  ycung 
who  were  formed  by  his  lessons  and  became  emulous  of  his  ad- 
dress and  courage.  There  was  no  one  among  his  soldiers  who 
had  not  signalized  himself  by  so  ne  remarkable  exploit.  Their 
extreme  quickness  and  accuracy  o  observation,  guiding  them  to 
Judge  of  distance,  and  by  crossinfi  plains  and  entering  woods  to 
cut  off  small  Russian  detachments,  enabled  them  constantly  to 
take  many  prisoners. 

Pulaski  by  a  natural  ascendency  was  the  chief  among  equals. 
All  were  ardent  and  bold,  all  sou?  tit  danger,  aU  strove  to  render 
mutual  support.  In  this  last  pi  rtlcular  Pulaski  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  had  scarcely  an  ofBcer  whom  he  had  not  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  from  some  danger,  and  who 
might  not  say  that  he  owed  his  llfi  and  liberty  to  his  commander. 
The  other  marshals  when  they  ware  uncertain  what  to  do.  con- 
sulted their  subordinate  officers  anl  th\is  were  frequently  exposed 
to  address  themselves  to  traitors.  But,  in  the  army  of  Pulaski, 
the  chief  alone  took  his  resolutions;  no  one  knew  his  secret;  th« 


all  others  and  which  became 

en  was  that  of  young  Casimlr 

misfortune  and  of  activity  In 

the  Russians  and  they  seldom 


him.     His  vigilance  never  left 
man  so  intrepid  and  terrible 
no  reproach  but  that  of  being 
times  amiable,  gentle,  con- 
resentment.     After   holding 
designs    he    might    have    been 
1  to  engage  in  mutual  opera- 
occasion    to   afford   them   hla 
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confidence  which  all  reposed  in  him  Inclined  them  to  entire 
ol>edience.  and  checked  an  Indiscreet  curloalty.  Intrepid  In  comtwt. 
be  was  gentle,  obliging,  and  sociable.  Never  distrustful  where 
be  had  once  placed  his  confidence. 

In  the  year  1771,  after  the  nobles  had  fought  a  losing 
battle  for  4  years,  it  became  evident  to  them  their  struggle 
was  hopeless.  Pulaski's  father  and  brother  had  been  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Russia  in  chains,  where  his  father  died 
In  prison  and  his  brother  died  later  In  servitude.  His  cousin 
had  fallen  in  battle  and  his  brother  Francis  had  also  been 
killed.  In  Lithuania  he  had  fought  five  severe  battles  and 
within  6  weeks  had  traversed  with  his  cavalry  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  leagues.  The  confederates  had  determined  that 
King  Poniatowski  was  an  enemy  of  his  own  country  (Poland) 
and  had  betrayed  them.  Pulaski's  companions  decided  to 
capture  the  King.  Pulaski  agreed  to  this  course  of  action 
provided  no  harm  was  done  to  the  King.  Pulaski  and  his 
companions  were  denoimced  for  their  daring  and  received 
the  condemnation  of  both  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Em- 
press of  Austria.  In  the  absence  of  Pulaski  he  was  declared 
an  outlaw  and  sentenced  to  death  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. 

Now  an  outlaw  by  a  Judicial  decision,  without  trial  and 
evidence  yet  enforced  by  the  dominant  authority,  he  realised 
his  cause  was  lost.  His  was  no  voluntary  expatriation,  no 
abandonment  of  cause  and  country.  Further  resistance  was 
madness.  It  is  said  that  "Most  gladly  would  he  have  sealed 
the  independence  of  Poland  with  his  blood,  or  mingled  his 
bones  with  those  of  his  slain  father,  brothers,  and  com- 
patriots, could  such  a  martyrdom  have  proved  of  any  avail." 
The  hope  still  cheered  his  heart  that  amid  the  changes  of 
empires  a  favorable  opportunity  would  present  itself  for 
again  lifting  the  standard  of  liberty  upon  the  hilltops  of 
Poland.  This  hope,  unrealized,  he  carried  with  him  to  his 
grave. 

Coimt  Pulaski  left  his  native  land  and  reached  Turkey 
after  numerous  adventures  and  perils.  His  next  4  years 
were  passed  in  sadness,  poverty,  and  comparative  silence. 
He  pleaded  Poland's  cause  with  Turkey  and  was  pledged  as- 
sistance, but  the  assistance  promised  was  never  forthcoming. 
Failing  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Turkey  he  abandoned  that 
country  for  Prance. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1775  and  there  encountered  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  in  France  enlisting  financial 
aid  for  the  American  Colonies  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 
Pulaski  here  perceived  a  new  field  for  vindicating  with  his 
sword  the  same  principles,  the  same  rights,  and  same  im- 
mutable laws  in  whose  behalf  he  had  wielded  it  with  such 
singleness  of  purpose  in  his  own  country.  He  resolved  im- 
mediately to  tender  his  military  services  to  America,  the 
infant  Republic. 

One  historian  records: 

There  Is  something  peculiarly  attractive  and  impressive  In  the 
Impulse  which  in  that  trying  hour  brought  to  our  assistance  heroes 
unalUed  to  tis  by  association  or  blood — soldiers  who  came  not  to 
secure  individual  preferment  or  promote  private  Intereats— daring 
men  upon  whose  services  we  could  of  right  urge  no  claims,  save 
such  as  are  recognized  by  the  brave  and  generous  of  every  land 
when  the  cause  of  freedom  demands  assistance  and  the  principles 
of  Justice  protection. 

Equipped  with  letters  from  Benjamin  Franklin  and  letters 
from  Silas  Deane,  the  American  representative  in  Paris,  to- 
gether with  credentials  from  leading  Frenchmen  of  the  day, 
he  set  sail  for  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  July  of  1777. 
He  was  eager  to  imdertake  active  service  at  once  and  went 
south  toward  Philadelphia,  where  General  Washington's 
headquarters  were  located.  General  Lafayette  acted  as  in- 
terpreter between  Count  Pulaski  and  General  Washington. 
Dr.  Franklin's  letter  to  Washington  stated: 

Covmt  Pulaski,  of  Poland,  an  officer  famoxjs  throughout  Europe 
for  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  own 
country  against  the  three  invading  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  wiU  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  (letter)  into  your 
hands.  The  court  here  have  encouraged  and  promoted  his  voyage 
from  an  opinion  that  he  may  be  highly  useful  in  our  service. 

In  another  letter  to  General  Washingtn  regarding  Cotmt 
Pulaski,  Dr.  Franklin  states  "Count  Pulaski  is  esteemed  one 


of  the  greatest  officers  in  Europe."  With  such  a  reoommen- 
dation  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  real  welcome  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  forces  and  Congress. 
Pulaski  first  joined  the  Army  as  a  volunteer.  In  this  respect 
Imitating  the  example  of  the  French  officer  Lafayette. 

General  Washington  recommended  Count  Pulaski  to  Con- 
gress in  the  following  words: 

This  gentleman  has  been.  like  xis.  engaged  la  defending  tha 
liberty  and  Independence  of  his  country,  and  has  Bacrlfloed  his 
fortune  to  his  seal  for  those  objects.  He  derives  from  hence  a 
title  to  our  respect  that  ought  to  operate  in  his  favor  as  far  as 
the  good  of  the  service  will  permit.  Though  the  horse  will  suffer 
less  from  the  want  of  a  general  officer  than  the  foot,  a  man  of 
real  captaclty.  experience,  and  knowledge  In  that  service  might  b« 
extremely  useful. 

Until  Count  Pulaski's  arrival  in  America  the  Cavalry  was 
under  no  higher  officer  than  colonel  and  It  was  for  a  high- 
ranking  cavalry  commission  Pulaski  was  recommended. 

Before  his  commission  reached  him  Count  Puiaski  as  well 
as  General  Lafayette  struck  their  first  blow  in  defense  of 
American  liberty — the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  General  Wash- 
ington was  pleased  with  the  result  and  it  was  said  of  him: 

Pulaski  fuUy  sustains  by  his  conduct  and  courage  the  reputa- 
tion for  which  the  world  had  given  him  credit. 

Pour  dasrs  after  this  event  he  was  appointed  by  Congress 
tc  the  command  of  the  Cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

By  reviewing  our  early  American  history  we  recall  the 
fateful  battles  in  which  Pulaski  distinguished  himself,  prin- 
cipally those  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge,  Egg  Hwbor, 
Chartestown,  Germantown,  and  finally  In  the  Battle  of 
Savannsih  at  which  Pulaski  lost  his  life. 

At  the  direction  of  General  Washington,  Brigadier  General 
Pulaski  was  given  command  of  a  body  of  68  light  horse  and 
200  foot -equipped  light  infantry — this  was  caDed  Pulaski's 
Legion.  Later,  similar  Independent  legions  were  formed  and 
this  proved  important  in  subsequent  operations  of  the  war. 
Pulaski's  Legion  was  enlarged  to  three  companies  of  horse 
and  three  of  infantry.  It  was  Pulaski's  wish  to  put  the 
Cavalry  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  existent  in  any  of  the 
European  countries.  To  that  end  he  caused  to  be  prepared 
a  book  of  drill  regulations  and  rules  for  oflacers  and  privates. 
That  book  is  still  the  basis  of  cavalry  drills  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  refer  to  the  closing  chapter  of 
h*s  life,  a  life  which  had  been  seemingly  charmed  up  to  thia 
time.  He  was  destined  at  this  battle  to  offer  up  his  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  record  of  his 
death  is  brief.  An  attack  upon  Savannah,  Ga.,  had  been 
determined  upon  because  of  British  assaults.  Two  columns 
of  infantry  were  engaged  against  the  British  by  order  of 
General  Lincoln,  one  under  D*Estalng  and  the  other  under 
Brigadier  General  Pulaski.  During  the  battle  DTstaing  was 
grievously  wounded  and  Pulaski  hoped  that  his  presence 
would  give  the  men  courage  and  he  rushed  on  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  bloodshed.  In  his  attempt  to  peru;trate  to  tb» 
murderous  spot  he  received  a  swivel  shot  In  the  upper  part 
of  his  right  thigh,  and  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  him 
was,  while  on  his  way  back,  woimded  by  a  musket  balL 
Pulaski  and  his  wounded  officer  were  conveyed  on  board  the 
United  States  brig.  Wasp,  to  go  round  to  Charleston. 
They  remained  some  days  In  the  Savannah  River  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  most  £.killful  surgeons  in  the  French  fleet 
attended  Count  Pulaski.  It  was  found  Impossible  to  estab- 
lish suppuration  and  gangrene  was  the  consefiuenoe.  Just  as 
the  Wasp  got  out  of  the  river  Pulaski  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  conrades  were  compelled,  though  reluctaatly,  to  con- 
sign to  a  watery  grave,  all  that  was  now  left  upon  earth  of 
their  beloved  and  honored  commander.  His  death  occurred 
October  11,  1779. 

This  narrative  of  the  heroic  death  and  burlai  of  the  gal- 
lant Pole  was  prepared  by  a  Revolutionary  oflBoer  who 
shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  assault  and  was  an  eyewltneaB 
of  the  memorable  events  which  then  transpired: 

The  Warp  entered  the  harbor  at  Charleston  with  her  flag  half 
hoisted.    The  moximful  signal  was  repeated  by  all  the  Mhlppia^ 
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In  the  port  and  all  the  fort«  and  batteries  responded  to  It  In  the 
manner  usual  on  occasions  of  deep  and  universal  sorrow.  The 
Governor  and  Council  of  South  Carolina  and  the  mvmiclpal  au- 
thorities of  Charleston  Jointly  adopted  resolutions  to  pay  to  the 
memory  of  General  Pulaski  the  most  respectful  and  the  most 
splendid  funeral  honors.  A  day  was  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  the  obsequies,  and  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United 
States  at  Charleston  directed  to  make  and  to  defray  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  that  melancholy  solemnity.  The  pro- 
a«sslon  was  grand,  magnificent,  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  pall 
was  earned  by  three  American  and  three  French  offlcers  of  the 
highest  grade,  followed  by  the  beautiful  horse  which  Pulaski  rode 
vhen  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  with  all  the  accoutrements, 
armor  and  dress  which  he  then  wore.  So  Immensely  large  was 
the  mournful  procession  that  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  a 
circuit  around  the  whole  city  to  the  church,  where  an  eloquent 
and  Impressive  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Army. 

History  tells  \is  further: 

He  sleeps  where  the  ebbing  tide  of  our  own  Savannah  meets 
and  comlngles  with  the  waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  Fit  resting 
place  for  a  man  of  such  expansive  soul!  He  sleeps  where  the 
praises  In  honor  of  his  great  deeds  sung  by  the  waves  of  the 
Savannah  as  they  kiss  the  shore  consecrated  by  his  memories  are 
caught  up  by  the  billows  of  ocean  and  Joyfully  repeated  In  wider 
Circles  m  more  heroic  strains.  He  sleeps  where  the  ambient  air— 
flagrant  with  the  perfumes  of  a  land  whose  freedom  he  died  to 
achieve — tells  to  Atlantic  breezes  the  story  of  his  fame,  that  they 
too  m  glad  acclaim  may  answer  back  to  the  farthest  coast  of 
the  greatness  of  his  name.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  bsloved 
of  Mars  rests  In  the  embrace  of  Neptune.  A  bright  record  of 
ennobling  acts  is  the  true  index  of  a  well-spent  existence— then 
Indeed  did  Pulaski— although  yielding  up  his  brave  spirit  In  the 
noontide  of  his  age — accomplish  his  earthly  mission  nobly  and 
in  honor. 

When  the  Polish  King  heard  of  Pulaski's  death,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Pulaski  has  died  as  he  lived— a  hero,  but  an  enemy 
of  kings." 

The  repetition  at  this  time  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  life 
of  Count  Pulacki  should  cause  us  to  pause  and  take  stock 
of  the  blessings  that  Americans  take  so  much  for  granted 
as  part  of  their  God-given  heritage  and  right.  The  great 
patriots  that  came  from  the  Old  World  to  our  shores  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  order  that  we  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
they  were  never  to  know.  With  their  passing  they  placed 
Into  our  hands  a  burning  torch  and  bade  us  carry  on  the 
principles  for  which  they  so  nobly  gave  all  they  had. 

Our  responsibility  is  a  great  one — that  of  insuring  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  a  country  blessed  with 
free  institutions — a  land  where  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness;  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  is  an  understood  privilege  and  where  all  may 
worsliip  as  their  minds  and  hearts  dictate.  These  great 
gifts  and  privileges  can  only  be  perpetuated  if  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  young  and  old,  guard  these  blessings  as  we 
would  our  lives  and  be  vigilant  so  that  subversive  propaganda 
and  forces  from  foreign  shores  are  not  permitted  to  influence 
our  lives. 

So  today,  in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  hero.  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  man  with  a  heart 
that  so  loved  freedom  that  he  gave  his  life  for  another 
country,  the  United  States,  in  order  that  our  people  might 
have  freedom — a  freedom  that  his  native  land  was  never  to 
know  or  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  approximately 
5,000.000  Poles  who  live  in  these  United  States  when  I  say 
that  on  this  anniversary  we  rededicate  our  lives  to  the  cause 
of  Uberty  for  which  Count  Pulaski  died.  His  name  will  for- 
ever be  written  on  the  pages  of  American  history  because  of 
his  participation  in  so  many  major  battles  which  were  turn- 
ing points  in  our  fight  for  American  independence.  Because 
of  his  dauntless  spirit  and  sterling  character  and  because 
his  name  will  continue  to  inspire  Poles  whenever  heard  may 
we  repeat  the  story  of  his  life  often  and  each  time  we  hear 
It  resolve  to  do  our  part  so  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  kin- 
ship with  this  great  soul  and  to  carry  high  the  torch  he  has 
placed  in  our  hands  so  that  America  may  never  cease  to  be 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec  drd,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  David  A.  McMullan,  associate  city 
counselor  of  the  city  of  St.  Louiji.  before  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Missouri  convent!  an  at  Joplin.  Mo..  Pebroary 
24,  1939: 

Fellow  Yoimg  Democrats,  at  this  our  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion, I  thought  It  would  be  well  for  i  is  to  counsel  with  one  another 
about  tlie  position  of  our  party  at  t  lis  time  compared  to  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  oxu  Young  Deirocratlc  Club. 

It  Is  not  necessary  tc  review  the  sconcmlc,  moral,  and  political 
chaos  that  existed  in  our  country  In  1932.  Young  people  de- 
manded relief  from  those  condlt  ons — demanded  security — de- 
manded united  action — demanded  leadership!  We  saw  in  the 
principles  and  leadership  of  the  D  smocratlc  Party  an  answer  to 
what  we  were  seeking. 

About  7  years  ago  a  group  of  yaung  people,  believing  In  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  met  and  formed  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Missouri.  In  every  State  of  the  Union  young 
people  were  spontaneously  and  entH  uslastically  organizing  because 
this  Nation  lacked  leadership  and  hose  in  power  were  overcome 
by  the  terrible  problem  which  con  fronted  them.  An  uninspired 
and  mediocre  Republican  Party  h  id  fallen  Into  confusion  and 
weakness.  We  organized,  I  quote  :  rom  our  preamble  "to  stimu- 
late In  the  young  people  of  Missoxul  an  active  Interest  In  govern- 
mental affairs,  to  Increase  the  efllcU  ncy  of  popular  government,  to 
foster  and  perpetuate  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  to  provide  for  our  people  through  Its  administration  the 
highest  degree  of  Justice  and  social  welfare." 

We  were  encouraged,  aided,  and  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Our  organlzatlc  n  was  sustained  by  the  party 
organization.  We  became  a  party  organization.  We  were  given 
an  active  and  Important  part  In  cimpalgns  and  we  gave  a  good 
account  of  ourselves.  Young  pcopU  from  all  over  the  State  swelled 
our  ranks.  The  higher  percent  of  ;  oung  people  who  supported  us 
and  who  support  our  party  now  Is  s  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
We  played  a  large  and  Important  part  In  the  Democratic  victory 
of  1932  and  in  the  successive  Democratic  victories  since.  What  has 
happened  since  the  formation  of  our  organization?  Under  the 
leadership  of  our  President,  Franklii  i  D.  Roosevelt,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  militant  united  Democratic  C<  ngress,  the  financial  hcuse  was 
put  In  order — great  social  reforms  were  enacted,  the  Government 
was  changed  from  one  whose  chief  concern  was  for  the  few  to  one 
whose  sole  concern  was  for  the  maiy. 

While  In  the  short  space  of  6  yt  ars  our  party  has  solved,  or  Is 
weU  on  the  way  to  solving,  some  (f  our  Nation's  problems,  many 
serious  ones  still  confront  us.  We  nust  especially  bend  cur  efforts 
toward  the  problem  of  unemploym  snt  and  to  the  preservation  of 
our  principles  of  government.  To  do  this  we  must  stand  united 
and  continue  to  develop  leadershi]  i.  We  must  function  as  a  re- 
sponsible and  reasonably  coherent  unit.  We  must  not  permit  a 
break-down  In  the  Democratic  ma  orlty  with  an  attendant  result 
of  Inaction  and  confusion.  A  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
moment  does  not  permit  a  stalemai  e  between  the  various  branches 
of  government  and  their  componei  it  parts.  This  applies  to  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  t(i  our  National  Government. 

As  the  party  in  power,  our  prim)  ry  duty  is  to  govern.  Our  pri- 
mary obligation  is  the  welfare  of  t  le  people.  To  meet  these  obli- 
gations, we  must  draw  from  that  which  Is  most  fundamental  in 
the  tradition  of  our  country  to  see  clearly  and  act  resolutely. 

Our  founders  first  decided  ujjon  the  destination  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and,  when  this  had  been  determined,  they  chose  appro- 
priate methods  for  reaching  that  <  lestinatlon.  The  language  that 
charts  the  course  of  American  Go/einment  is  found  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  "We  hole  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

As  regards  our  Government,  the  interest  of  all,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  equal.  The  working  clasiies  are,  by  nature,  members  of 
the  State  equally  with  the  rich  aid  are  very  largely  In  the  ma- 
jority. Therefore,  the  public  adj  ninistratlon  must  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  worlclng  classes.    Action  along  this  line  will  not 
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be  harmful  to  any  Interest  but,  on  the  contrary.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  A  grent  step  has  been  taken  by  our  party  In 
this  direction  by  the  wage  and  ho\ir  bill.  It  la  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  the  working 
pe<^le  from  the  cruelty  of  men  of  greed  who  use  human  beings 
as  mere  instruments  for  money  making,  and  to  protect  the  work- 
ing people  from  t)eing  made  the  victims  of  force  and  injustice.  I 
quote  again  from  the  D?claration  of  Independence,  "That  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaUenable  rights." 

It  Is  the  right  of  worklngnxen  to  organize  and  form  trade-unions. 
There  Is  an  increase  and  spread  of  association  amongst  fanners 
and  others  to  demand  their  legitimate  rights.  This  right  to  or- 
ganize is  also  in  the  employers.  The  State  can  often  act  as 
arbitrator  and  we  feel  that  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Each  must  l>e  protected  against  any 
excessive  demands  of  the  other.  This  is  a  function  of  State  in 
securing  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man.  Let  employers  and  em- 
ployees Join  In  their  plans  and  efforts  to  overcome  difficulties  and 
let  them  be  aided  in  this  wholesome  endeavor  by  wise  measures  at 
the  public  authority. 

Every  man  has  by  Natvirc  the  right  to  possess  propwrty  as  his  own, 
and  whUe  the  State  has  by  no  means  the  right  to  abolish  it.  li 
should  control  its  use  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Interests 
of  the  public  good  so  that  It  ministers  to  the  needs  of  all.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  that  at  least  in  the  future  a  Just  share  only 
of  the  fruits  of  production  be  permitted  to  accumvdate  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  an  ample  sufllclency  be  applied  to 
the  worklngman.  It  la  a  reproach  to  our  methods  and  principles 
when  the  heads  of  our  great  corporations  can  obtain  hvmdreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars  in  salaries  or  bonuses  when  not  a  cent  is  paid 
to  the  Investor  and  meager  wages  are  paid  to  the  enaployee  and 
thousands  of  workers  laid  off. 

There  Is  an  Individual  side  to  private  property.  It  Is,  after  all, 
the  only  safeguard  of  human  and  individual  liberty.  The  aim  of 
social  legislation  should  be  to  make  private  property  more  widely 
held,  not  restrict  it  or  destroy  it  altogether.  Private  property  must 
not  he  administered  solely  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  happens  to 
own  It.  not  for  selfish  and  exclusive  private  interests.  Society  can 
be  destroyed  by  too  much  Individualism  or  by  too  much  socialism. 
It  can  be  saved  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

We  must  be  Uberal  but  not  radical.  The  agencies  created  to 
carry  out  social  reforms  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  In 
sympathy  with  their  purpose.  Enactments  In  the  past  6  years  have 
created  agencies  to  administer  great  social  reforms.  These  were 
Democratic  measures.  They  embody  Democratic  ideas.  Caution 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  In  the  hands  of  radicals 
or  reactionary  Individualists  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  their 
real  purpose,  radicals  or  reactionary  mdlvldualLsts  who  will  by 
sabotage  destroy  their  effectiveness  and  popularity  and  use  them 
for  their  own  ends. 

With  all  of  the  confusion,  despotism,  atheism,  fear,  and  terrcw 
that  beset  the  governments  of  the  earth,  we  hear  the  quesftlon.  "Is 
there  danger  that  democracy  in  the  United  States  may  succvmnb  to 
either  fascism,  nazl-ism,  or  communism?  Some  may  laugh  it  off, 
but  sensible  men  have  experienced  many  shocks  In  recent  years. 
Lenin  and  Hitler  could  not  have  foretold  their  trlimiph,  althotigh 
both  demanded  It,  and  their  dreams  came  true. 

When  we  organized  7  years  ago,  we  believed  and  have  added 
large  numbers  to  our  ranks  who  believe  that  our  country  is  best 
served  by  the  application  of  the  great  political  principles  upon 
which  our  party  was  founded  and  which  were  adopted  by  our 
country's  founders  as  the  guiding  principles  of  a  government  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

We  have  aU  heard  men  in  all  walks  of  life  plead  for  the  preaerra- 
tlon  of  our  American  form  of  government  without  a  single  reference 
to  the  substance  without  which  that  form  would  be  an  empty  shell. 
The  form  of  our  government  Is  about  all  we  teach.  As  a  result,  the 
Idea  how  American  government  works  Is  fairly  well  known  to  the 
average  American  pupU,  but  we  should  teach  and  preach  why  It 
was  called  upon  to  work  in  the  first  place. 

Americans  should  have  a  reverence  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  as  Important  as  the  Constitution,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  create  American  government  and  state 
Its  purpose.  The  Declaratlcm  of  Independence  embodies  the  whole 
Btory  of  American  political  phUosc^y.  It  Is  the  one  clear-cut 
repudiation  of  commtiniam,  the  ringing  refutation  of  nazl-ism. 
fascism,  and  every  other  form  of  the  arbitrary,  aU-powerful,  God- 
denying  totalitarian  state. 

The  Constitution  sets  tip  a  system  or  form  of  government  to 
carry  out  the  object  and  purpose  of  government.  Under  it  every 
wrong  in  the  social  and  economical  fields  can  be  righted. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principles  of  our  party  and  using  the 
instruments  of  government,  our  party  must  stand  united  to  ap- 
proach the  problems  confronting  ovu  Nation.  If  Democrats  were 
banded  together  as  are  the  enemies  of  democracy,  we  could  easUy 
check  the  onslatight  of  foreign  powers. 

Every  Democrat  should  Join  with  aU  other  Democrats  in  keeping 
the  enemy  out  of  the  entire  field  of  the  State  and  preserve  for  his 
country  the  American  ideals  which  were  written  into  its  basic  law 
by  the  Constitutional  Fathers.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  give 
our  attention  to  youth.  We  must  not  look  upon  politics  as  a 
racket  and  upon  young  people  trying  to  voice  an  opinion  as  one 
trying  to  "muscle  in."  There  Is  and  must  continue  to  be  a  place 
In  our  party  for  a  youth  orgaalaatioa.    Our  leaders  must  oontlntis 


to  recognize  that  these  youths  ot  today  are  to  be  the  politicians  of 
the  future  and  will  take  over  the  government  of  this  country.  Ths 
majorities  who  will  have  to  defend  democracy  are  being  cradled 
now.  and  if  our  party  leaders  are  far  sighted  they  will  make  stire 
that  those  future  majorities  are  grateful  to  our  party  for  united 
action,  leadership,  and  constructive  reform. 

In  1932  the  Republican  Party  was  In  the  exclusive  control  of  a 
few  who  shaped  its  policies  for  their  own  selfish  Interests.  In  my 
city,  St.  Louis,  the  R<>publican  Party  organization  was  a  closed 
c<Mix>ratlon.  Young  people  who  attempted  to  actively  participate 
in  Its  political  affairs  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  if  they 
disagreed  In  any  one  particular  with  B^publlcan  leaders  they  were 
given  the  cold  shoulder.  As  a  result  many  young  people  associated 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  Party  where  they  were  welcomed, 
encouraged,  and  aided  in  their  work.  Many  of  these  iroung  pec^le 
have  performed  outstanding  service  to  the  community  and  hence 
have  reflected  credit  and  honor  to  our  party. 

In  my  ward  we  organized  a  Young  Democratic  Club  in  February 
1033  and  attracted  many  young  persons  to  our  party  by  providing 
intelligent  political  Instruction  and  entertainment.  We  were  en- 
couraged and  received  assistance  from  the  ward  organization.  And 
what  was  the  result?  These  young  i>eople  became  Interested  in 
politics,  became  interested  In  our  party,  Joined  the  ward  organiza- 
tion, and  began  working  for  our  party  with  all  the  pep  and  en- 
thusiasm of  practical  youth.  As  chairman  of  the  ward  organiza- 
tion I  often  look  over  the  list  of  Its  officers,  precinct  captains,  and 
workers  and  see  the  splendid  young  men  and  woooen  brought  to 
our  ranks  through  that  Young  Democratic  Club.  Our  party,  our 
oommunlty.  oiu:  organization  has  been  enriched  by  their  work;  our 
ward  leaders  have  gained  by  their  efforts.  The  pcrtlcy  of  support- 
ing the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  must  be  pursued  by  our  party 
organizations — National,  State,  and  local. 

Every  young  person  will  follow  some  leader.  Hence,  our  party 
leaders  must  be  very  careful  that  they  not  follow  leaders  who 
would  sovletlze  or  nazl-ize  our  Oovernmentt  If  our  party  leader* 
wish  to  remain  in  power,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  principles  of  our 
party  promulgated  and  handed  down,  It  is  necessary  that  they 
continue  to  recognize.  Instruct,   and  encourage  youth. 

Young  people  are  Interested  in  governmental  affairs.  Toung 
people  are  Interested  In  the  policies  of  government.  Young  people 
have  a  larger  stake  In  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry  than  any  other 
group  because  their  future  Is  at  stake  and  the  policies  which 
are  shaped  now  will  affect  them,  and  the  long-term  obligations 
now  being  Incvnred  must  be  met  by  them.  Therefore,  youth  must 
be  consulted,  heard,  instructed,  and  encouraged. 

We  are  the  official  youth  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
We,  the  Young  DenKx:ratlc  Club  of  Missouri,  do  not  demand 
patronage.  We  were  organized  "to  foster  and  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  provide  for 
our  people  through  its  administration  the  highest  degree  of  Jus- 
tice and  social  welfare."  We  call  upon  the  leaders  of  our  party  for 
renewed  recognition,  assistance,  and  encouragement.  We  offer  otir 
organization  and  services  to  our  party  to  deliver  the  message  of 
Democracy  to  youth  and  to  train  and  educate  youth  in  the 
science  of  democratic  government.  Our  party  leaders  have  not 
failed  VIS  in  the  past;  they  must  not  fall  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  work  of  our  party  to  see  that  the  present  state  of 
man  be  not  worse  than  the  former,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the 
united  effort  of  our  party  leaders  in  applsring  the  principles  of 
our  party  to  present-day  problems.  It  is  the  work  of  our  party 
to  see  that  the  future  he  better  than  the  present,  and  here  is  a 
youth  organization  that  is  the  answer! 

We  pray  that  our  officers  who  are  appointed  to  gtiard  ovir  politi- 
cal welfare  may  be  enabled,  with  God's  help,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  stations  with  honesty  and  ability,  so  that 
they  may  carry  out  the  purpose  of  our  Government,  encovirage 
and  teach  youth  in  the  ways  of  true  democracy,  so  that  the 
social  welfare  be  secured  and  future  generations  be  spared  ttM 
advance  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  democracy. 


Mr.  Congressman,  It  Is  Up  to  You* 

EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  IDAHO  OOUMTT  TEtMM 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  con- 
tention all  along  that  the  two  main  problems  oonfronang 
the  peoi^  of  this  country  and  which  the  Congress  must 
solve  by  the  enactm^it  of  constructive  kjlslatton  as  itm 
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means  of  restoring  national  prosperity  are.  first,  to  devise 
an?l  put  into  operation  an  adequate  monetary  system  free 
cf  a  continuing  interest  charge,  and  second,  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  the  necessary  laws  to  curb  monopolies 
and  eliminate  unfair  competition  and  unfair  trade  practices 
which  will  operate  to  give  free  play  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  reestablish  the  parity  between  the  prices  of  the 
basic  industries — farming,  mining,  lumbering — and  the  price 
of  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry  which  must 
be  attained  before  there  can  be  any  ijermanent  prosperity 
in  this  country. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  Congress  In  passing  reme- 
dial legislation  and  the  many  expedients  that  have  been 
applied  in  enacting  laws  to  assist  business  and  industry,  it 
is  apparent  that  we  have  failed  to  solve  the  main  issue. 
This  situation  is  outlined  in  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Idaho  County  Free  Press  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  County  Free  Press] 

MX.  CONCaZSSMAN,  IT  IS  Xn>  TO  TOU 

The  theory  of  pump  priming  is  the  same  as  that  when  the  old 
valves  in  the  pump  begin  to  wear  out,  one  can  keep  It  going  for 
a  time  by  pouring  water  down  the  pump,  and  by  working  the 
handle  rapidly  the  water  wUl  be  raised  and  wUl  flow  freely  as  long 
as  the  up  and  down  motion  keeps  up. 

The  bad  part  Is,  that  the  darned  old  pump  needs  a  new  priming 
every  time  you  want  a  new  supply  of  water.  It  seems  to  a  nat\iral 
born  dumb  moron,  like  myself,  that  the  old  pump  needs  new 
valves. 

We  have  primed  the  ptmip  now  for  6  years.  Once,  In  1937 
It  looked  as  If  It  might  succeed,  but  alas.  It  was  only  that  the  old 
worn-out  leather  valves  had  swelled,  and  gave  a  fine  flow  for  a 
time.  Then  the  thing  reftised  to  work  again,  and  like  the  man 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  the  last  condition  was  worse  than  the  first. 
You  535  wise  men  in  Congress  you  have  dilly-dallied  long  enough. 
You  have  got  to  roll  up  3rovir  sleeves,  spit  on  your  hands,  and 
come  down  to  earth,  and  solve  this  problem  of  10.000.000  to 
12.000.000  out  of  work,  or  prepare  for  the  worst  storm  that  ever 
hit  this  grand  old  U.  S.  A.,  and  there  are  millions  upon  millions 
of  we  common  folks  that  don't  mean  maybe. 

No  doubt  It  is  going  to  hurt.  All  major  operations  hurt.  And 
there  is  no  sleep-producing  drug  that  will  help.  You  and  I  and 
everyone  must  Just  "grin  and  bear  it." 

Borrowing  will  soon  end.  or  end  in  disaster.  Pump  priming 
has  gone  the  limit.  Mr.  Congressman:  B^.  Wnrrz.  Mr.  BoaAH,  Mr. 
CtAaK,  Mr.  DwoRSHAK,  from  Idaho.  J\ist  what  are  you  going  to 
do? 

You  cannot  plead  that  It  Is  not  your  "baby";  it  is.  and  getting 
wetter  and  hungrier  every  minute. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  bont.  The  twin  storms  of  war  and  Infla- 
tion are  Just  off  the  weather  bow. 

You  had  better  forget  petty  politics — you  Democrats,  you  Re- 
publicans, and  you  what  nota — and  gather  Yound  the  table,  and  do 
something  before  it  is  everlastingly  tec  late.  And  again  I  don't 
mean  maybe. 

POF. 

Georgia  Press  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  1  ilefftslative  day  of  Monday,  February  27) , 

1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   BENNETT   CHAMP    CLARE.   OF   MISSOURI. 

FEBRUARY  22.  1939 


Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

^have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 

delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClarkI 

to  the  Georgia  Press  Institute,  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

on  the  22d  of  February. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 

It  Is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  this  evening  to  p>artlclpat«  in  such  an  occasion. 
It  would  be  a  memorable  prlvUege  as  a  graduate  of  my  own  State 
university  to  address  on  any  occasion  an  audience  at  the  first 
Chartered  of  all  our  State  universities  in  the  great  Empire  State 
of  the  South.    It  Is  an  especial  pleasure  tor  me  to  be  in  the  State 


so  ably  represented  by  my  colleagut  s  and  friends — ^your  senior  Sen- 
ator, whose  spotless  character  and  towering  learning  and  abUlty 
would  have  Insiored  him  a  place  l;i  the  front  rank  of  the  states- 
manship of  any  age  of  this  Republic,  Walter  F.  Geohgk;  and  your 
brilliant,  dynamic,  and  useful  j\  nlor  Senator  "Dick"  Rttsseli.. 
That  it  should  he  on  the  birthday  o  r  the  greatest  of  all  southerners, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  of  all  Amei  leans.  Is  added  honor.  That  It 
should  coincide  with  the  beginnin(  of  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute  makes  it  only  a  mc  re  significant  occasion.  Let  me 
say  that  while  Georgia  may  have  the  oldest  charter  of  all  State 
universities,  Missouri  has  the  oldest  department  of  Journalism  in 
the  Nation. 

I  have  frequently  boasted  that  :  n  a  certain  sense  the  school  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Ml  ssouri  and  I  are  twins — at  least 
to  the  extent  that  we  entered  up)n  our  careers  and  activities  in 
that  great  institution  on  the  same  day — it  as  a  department  and  I 
as  a  freshman.  Parenthetically,  I  may  add  that  I  will  cast  my  vote 
in  the  current  raging  debate  as  t)  the  integrity  of  the  American 
press  on  the  first  day  of  the  school  year  in  1941.  when  my  oldest 
boy,  the  namesake  of  my  father,  will  by  his  own  wish  enter  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  wit »  Intent  to  make  the  pursuit  of 
that  high  profession  his  life  care2r.  I  could  not  better  express 
my  high  estimate  of  the  American  system  of  public  schools,  topped 
by  our  great  State  universities,  as  well  as  my  opinion  of  the  high 
aims  and  great  usefulness  of  the  profession  of  Joumaiism  than  by 
the  statement  of  that  fact.  H 

I  feel  at  home  in  addressing  a  southern  audience  at  a  great 
southern  Institution  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  great 
southern  patriot  whose  memory  will  always  be  hallowed  as  the 
greatest  of  oxir  countrymen.  Any]  American  from  any  portion  of 
our  far -spread  Republic  should  feel  at  home  In  the  South,  when  he 
considers  the  tremendous  contrlbuttlcn  of  the  South  to  the  achieve- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  of  the  Institutions  passed 
on  by  the  fathers  which  have  been]  the  blessing  of  our  country.  As 
a  native  of  the  great  border  State; of  Missouri,  where  South  meets 
North  and  East  meets  West,  I  grate;  ully  acknowledge  the  debt  of  my 
own  State  and  of  the  Nation  to  the  South  for  its  great  contributions 
to  our  American  civilization. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  ex  aressed  by  some — no  matter  how 
highly  they  may  be  placed — that  tJ^e  South  is  the  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 
of  the  Nation,  or  that  Its  pecple  an  ,  or  have  ever  been,  vmwilllng  to 
participate  and  cooperate  to  the  fiU  est  extent  in  any  proper  measxire 
for  the  national  welfare. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  growing  up  In  a  little  Missouri  town.  I  knew 
by  heart,  as  nearly  every  boy  did  who  engaged  in  the  declamation 
contests  of  those  days,  the  magnificent  address  of  that  great  Georgia 
editor  and  publicist,  Henry  W.  Grady,  entitled  "The  New  South." 
The  opening  remarks,  quoting  the  immortal  words  of  the  great  Ben 
Hlii,  still  ring  in  my  ears:  •"There  Was  a  South  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion— that  South  Is  dead.  There  la  a  South  of  union  and  freedom — 
that  South,  thank  God.  is  living,  breathing,  growing  every  hour." 

Those  words  of  the  great  Ben  I  [ill.  as  amplified  with  the  noble 
eloquence  of  Grady,  were  true.  Tl  le  South  has  proved  its  devotion 
to  the  Union  In  war  and  peace.  It  preserved  its  integrity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  American  form  of  government  imder  the  gtms  of  a 
hostile  soldiery  In  perhaps  the  dar  test  chapter  of  our  national  his- 
tory. In  the  face  of  a  consistent  policy  of  discrimination  against 
it  in  economic  matters — tariffs,  friight  rates,  even  in  the  present- 
time  relief  contributions — it  has  d  iveloped  and  progressed.  As  the 
section  containing  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  native-bom 
Americans.  It  is  and  has  always  bien  a  bulwark  In  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  liberties. 

Today  each  branch  of  our  National  Congress  met  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  by  solemnly  listening 
to  the  Immortal  words  of  his  Fare  well  Address.    This  is  well. 

The  greatness  of  Washington  ha  i  only  increased  with  the  passage 
of  time  smce  his  death.  He  was  1  Dved  and  revered  and  trusted  by 
the  American  people  during  his  li:  etlme  as  no  other  American  has 
ever  been,  and  doubtless  none  eier  will  be,  altiiough  during  his 
Presidency  even  he  was  not  spaied  the  barbs  of  factional  hate 
which  wounded  him  deeply  and  uhlch  were  as  foul  as  they  were 
tmjustlfied.  But  alive  or  dead  ha  has  held,  and  wUl  always  hold, 
an  Incomparable  position  In  the  tearts  of  Americans.  No  king  or 
dictator  has  ever  held  the  position  in  the  esteem  and  veneration 
of  the  whole  world  which  his  great  talents  and  towering  character 
left  as  a  heritage  to  his  fellow  cov  nttymen. 

Aa  the  great  English  poet  Lord  1  Jyron  so  eloquently  expressed  It: 
"Where  may  the  weiried  eye  repose. 
When  gazing  on  th  ;  great; 
Where  neither  gullly  glory  glows. 
Nor  despicable  stati  ? 
Yes — one — the  first-  -the  last — the  best — 
The  Cinclnnatus  of  the  West. 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one  !" 

Of  all  of  his  contemporaries,  pre  bably  only  the  great  philosopher 
and  patriot,  wise  old  Ben  Franklin,  truly  appreciated  what  a  tower- 
ing figure  Washington  would  be  Ix .  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 
For  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  1780: 

•Here  you  would  know  and  enjoj  what  posterity  will  say  of  Wash- 
ington. For  a  thousand  leagues  Lave  nearly  the  same  effect  with 
a  thousand  years." 

Washington's  public  service  was  great  as  the  leading  citizen  and 
stddier  of  Virginia  long  before  the  1  tevolution.  It  was  incomparable 
as  the  daimtless  Commander  in  C  hlef  of  our  ragged  and  starving 
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Continentals  during  the  struggle  for  freedom.  His  services  as 
the  first  President  during  the  trying  formative  years  of  the  Repub- 
Uc  cannot  be  overestimated.  But,  to  my  mind,  perhaps  our 
greatest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Virginian  Is  for  his  abso- 
lutely Invaluable  services  as  President  of  the  convention  which 
framed  ottr  Constitution. 

If  Washington  had  never  lived,  some  other  gallsmt  soldier  would 
have  commanded  the  patriot  forces  In  the  inevitable  struggle 
for  Independence.  Once  the  Constitution  was  adopted  some  other 
statesman  could  doubtless  have  made  an  excellent  President  of 
the  Republic.  But.  except  for  the  towering  prestige  and  great 
influence  of  General  Washington  that  majestic  instrument,  that 
bvilwark  of  our  liberties,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
could  never  have  been  formulated,  and.  If  formulated,  could 
never  have  been  adopted.  Indeed,  It  seems  clear  that  but  for 
the  certainty  that  Washington  would  be  the  first  President  under 
the  Constitution  it  could  not  have  been  ratified  In  any  event. 
That  Constitution  is  the  mighty  fortress  of  our  liberties  and 
of  our  institutions  of  government.  Today  and  tomorrow  and  as 
long  as  our  Government  endures,  we  owe  a  duty  to  constantly 
assert  and  reassert  and  maintain  and  make  effective  our  devotion 
to  those  eternal  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  upon  which 
this  Government  was  founded  and  upon  wtiich  It  has  endured. 
That  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty"  Is  so  axlomatlcaUy 
true  that  It  has  become  trite  and  has  luihappUy  been  for  whcAe 
periods  of  otir  lilstory  Ignored  rather  than  observed.  But  a  right 
once  compromised  is  likely  to  be  invaded  and  a  right  once  success- 
fully Invaded  Is  In  danger  of  being  permanently  lost.  The  people 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  see  that  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
every  Individual  under  the  Constitution  must  be  defended  at  the 
very  Uireshoid  of  Invasion,  not  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
that  Individual  alone  but  for  the  vital  protection  of  the  whole 
people. 

For.  if  the  constitutional  rights  of  one  individual  may  be  vio- 
lated in  one  particular,  the  right  of  another  individual  may  be 
violated  In  another  particular  and  both  rights  may  soon  be  lost 
to  the  whole  people.  If  the  rights  of  a  political  minority  can  be 
subverted,  the  rights  of  a  religious  minority  may  be  destroyed. 
If  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  could  t>e  wiped  out,  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion  and  of 
freedom  from  imlawful  arrest  soon  follow  Into  oblivion.  Our 
protection  for  all  our  rights  and  aU  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy 
lies  in  that  Immortal  docximent,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  citadel  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
we  enjoy  vmder  the  Constitution.  Although  not  a  part  of  tlie 
original  draft  of  the  great  Instrument  but  agreed  upon  diirlng  the 
process  of  ratification.  It  Is  today  the  very  heart  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  It  frequently  seems  to  me  that  we  In  the  United  States 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  In  the 
Constitution  that  we  are  likely  to  pay  too  Uttle  attention  to  the 
pregnant  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  long  and  bitter  struggles 
on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  by  which  those  liberties  were 
attained,  and  likewise  altogether  too  little  attenUon  to  the  re- 
peated attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  through- 
out our  history  to  subvert  them. 

I  am  glad  that  In  discussing  some  of  the  fundamental  liberties 
In  our  Bill  of  Rights  I  am  privUeged  to  address  members  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute.  This  body  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  sections  of  that  great  profession  whose  free- 
dom In  the  reporting  of  facts  and  In  the  expression  of  decent  opin- 
ion is  guaranteed  by  the  first  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
which  by  reason  of  that  guarantee  has  Imposed  upon  It  a  moral  If 
not  a  legal  duty  to  exercise  its  great  power  fearlessly.  efflcienUy, 

and  fairly.  ^  ^^    ^  , ,       * 

As  our  forefathers  vlsloned  a  free  press  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  Ubertles  so  it  foUovre  that  to  properly  perform  Its  functions  It 
must  likewise  be  an  honest  press,  a  vigilant  press,  a  courageous 
press  and  an  Impartial  press  In  Its  presentation  of  facts. 

Insofar  as  the  press  has  failed  In  the  past  or  may  fall  In  the 
future  in  fulfilling  these  obligations,  it  is  to  be  criticized  and 
stringently  condemned.  But  the  experience  of  the  world  and  con- 
temporary history  in  other  lands  teach  us  that  no  fault  which  has 
ever  even  been  charged  agaiiist  the  press — ^neither  prejudice  nor 
inefliclency,  neither  cowardice  nor  greed  for  money,  neither  vln- 
dlctlveness  nor  blatancy,  not  Ignorance,  not  even  corruption — can 
possibly  be  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  well-being  of  any  land 
as  tlie  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  any  people  than  to  have  the 
press  controlled  by  government,  forced  to  be  subservient  to  officials, 
appointed  perhaps  by  dictators,  as  to  what  facts  they  may  not  be 
permitted  to  brUig  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  what  fables  or 
distortions  of  fact  they  must  foist  upon  the  public,  what  opinions 
they  may  express,  to  what  vUe  propaganda  they  must  give  utter- 
ance, and  what  proper  expressions  of  opinion  and  warning  on  ques- 
tions of  public  import  they  must  suppress. 

In  every  Uuad  where  dictatorship  has  reared  its  ugly  head  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  invariably  been  one  of 
the  most  deadly  weapons  in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  right  of  free  speech  has  never  long  survived  the  right 
of  free  expression  by  the  press,  and  personal  liberty  or  personal 
rights  as  to  property  or  life  have  not  long  existed  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  either  of  the  twin  rights  of  freedom  of  spjeech  and  of  the 
press. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  whfle  our  constitutional  giiar- 
anty  of  freedom  of  the  press  incidentaUy  Inuree  to  the  benefit  of 
the  prass.  that  Is  not  Its  primary  purpose.    The  framen  of  our 


Bill  of  Rights  were  not  concerned  with  granting  a  special  prtvlleg* 
to  one  cla^  of  citizens.  They  were  asserting  and  guaranteeing  to 
the  whole  people  a  right  to  an  adequate  medium  of  expression  and 
information  absolutely  uncontrolled.  It  is  in  tiie  light  of  this 
public  interest  that  the  constitutional  provision  was  framed  and 
it  was  In  the  light  of  that  primary  purpose  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  in  several  cases  recently  construed  It. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  that  high  tribunal 
involving  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  In  view  of  the  various  proposals  for  altering 
the  Constitution  either  by  amendment  or  by  change  in  Judicial 
construction  brought  about  bj'  radical  and  violent  changes  In  the 
membership  of  the  Court  With  regard  to  particular  issues  and  liti- 
gation. It  seems  not  amiss  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  fundamen- 
tal rights  which  have  been  protected  by  the  Constitution  as  con- 
strued by  our  courts. 

It  Is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
institutions,  but  one  frequently  overlooked,  that  the  theory  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  Is  far  older  than  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  except  as  the  two  were  Joined  together.  It  was 
the  demand  that  the  public  might  be  Informed  and  might  be 
served  by  an  uncontrolled  and  unlicensed  press  to  supply  not  only 
facts  but  theories  which  was  the  forerunner  and  genesis  of  the 
contention  that  even  the  humblest  citizen  should  be  permitted  to 
express  his  free  and  \uitranuneled  oplixlon. 

Nearly  300  years  ago,  uix}n  the  eve  of  the  Protestant  revolu- 
tion in  England.  John  Milton,  in  his  noble  Areopagitica — a  Plea 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printers,  sounded  the  battle  cry 
against  what  had  been  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  absolutlsni, 
the  denial  of  freedom  of  expression,  which  at  that  time  meant 
the  suppression  and  puni.shment  of  political  pamphleteers,  among 
whom  Milton  himself  was  the  greatest.  His  majestic  words  In  de- 
scribing the  England  of  free  expression  which  his  sightless  ejres 
vlsloned  still  rings  in  our  ears:  ''Methinks  I  see  In  my  mind's  ey« 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rotising  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  \indazzled  eyes 
at  the  full  midday  beam:  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  tiniorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their 
envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms." 
And  then  with  an  eloquence  seldom  equaled  in  our  tongue  Milton 
exhorted  the  "Lords  and  commons  of  England"  to  "consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors;  a 
nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  Ingenlovis.  and  piercing 
spirit;  acute  to  Invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath 
the  reach  of  any  point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to."  And 
then  he  reached  the  splendid  climax:  "Give  me  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience  above 
all  liberties." 

These  are  the  old  words  of  an  aid  man  who  lived  and  died  long 
before  the  "horse  and  buggy"  daj^  of  oiu-  Nation;  but  upon  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  sacrifice  of  such  as  he  many  of  our 
most  vital  rights  and  liberties  were  founded. 

So  potent  were  the  argtiments  of  Milton  and  his  followers 
In  the  long,  bitter  struggle  which  followed  for  generations  that 
when  the  time  came  to  frame  the  Amerlcsm  Bill  of  Rights,  ttie 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  without  the  saeuranoe 
of  which  the  Constitution  Itself  could  not  have  been  adopted, 
the  guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  included  in  the  very 
first  amendment. 

James  Madison  Introduced  into  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  wlilch  we 
now  know  and  cherish  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Only  eight  of  the 
original  States  had  bills  of  rights  in  their  constitutions  before 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Some  of  his  provisions 
Madison  took  from  these  constitutions.  Some  he  borrowed  from 
other  sources.  Some  were  absolute  innovations.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  bill  of  rights  of  each  of  the  States  then  possessing  ona 
contained  at  least  four  safeguards  of  popular  liberty,  the  fruit 
of  long  experience — ^freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
trial  by  Jury,  and  a  guaranty  against  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  significant  that  the  separate  gtiaranty  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  which  we  now  prize  so  dearly,  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  of  rights  of  any  State  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  provision  as  to  freedom  of  individual  speech 
amounted  only  to  an  Immunity  against  being  called  to  account  in 
any  other  place,  that  Is  to  say,  in  a  cotirt,  for  words  spoken  on  the 
fioor  of  the  legislature. 

We  think  of  the  rights  gtiaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  to- 
gether, whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  because  they  were 
adopted  at  the  same  time.  And  tills  is  proper  because  so  long  as 
they  stand,  they  stand  together  as  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and 
anything  which  Impairs  the  force  and  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole  necessarily  Impairs  the  effect  and  the  effectiveness 
of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  might  stand  here  for  hours.  If  jrour  patience  were  sufficient  for 
you  to  endure,  and  tell  you  wherein  from  my  reading  of  the  history 
of  the  Nation  and  from  a  lifetime  during  much  of  which  I  have 
been  close  to  public  affairs  of  times  and  instances  wherein  I  think: 
sections  of  the  American  press  have  f aUed  to  live  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions morally  Imposed  upon  It  by  Its  constitutional  sanctions.  If 
my  opinions  as  a  layman  on  the  subject  of  newspaper  ethics  were 
of  any  value  to  70U.  I  could  readily  explain  why,  m  ft  layman.  Z 
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believe  that  certain  newspapers  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  chllga- 
tlons  Implicit  In  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  expression  by  exhi- 
bitions of  venomous  partisanship,  of  activity  In  propaganda  of 
dubious  character,  of  seeking  after  proflt  by  sensatlonalUm  by  the 
czploitatlcn  of  the  most  depraved  of  htiman  actions.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  could  more  easily  recount  a  splendid  sequence  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  present  in  which  the  press 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  well  and  faithfully  performed  Its  func- 
tion of  keeping  the  public  advised  of  developments  from  which  the 
people  could  draw  their  own  conclusions,  of  many  Instances  of  out- 
standing public  service  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  of  a 
general  attitude  of  vigilance  and  lndep>endence  which  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

So  we  all  know  that  the  right  of  freedom  of  individual  speech 
has  been  abused  during  the  history  of  this  country  by  extremists  In 
both  radicalism  and  conservatism,  who  have  sought  to  tear  down 
the  very  institutions  which  pennlttcd  them  their  license  to  express 
th?lr  opinions,  no  matter  how  erroneous  they  might  be.  Neverthe- 
less, the  right  to  free  speech  has  In  the  long  run  been  one  of  the 
mcst  valuable  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and  has 
stood  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  possibility  of  tyranny. 

Freedom  of  religion  has  been  abused  In  our  history,  but  It  has 
been  a  priceless  gift  to  otir  Nation.  The  right  of  trial  by  Jtiry  has 
resulted  In  freeing  many  guilty  people,  but  it  has  been  the  protector 
of  millions  of  citizens  against  possible  tjrrannical  oggrcsslcns  of 
government  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  such  as  we  see  taking 
place  before  cur  eyes  in  other  countries  at  the  present  moment. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  have  been  the  subjects  of  abuse  as  well  as  of 
benefit.  Any  of  them  are  subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the 
people  In  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution.  But  certainly 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  change  In  any  constitutional 
provision  is  not  such  as  to  Justify  the  undermining  of  the  authority 
of  the  w^hole  Constitution  by  the  destruction  of  the  independence 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  thereby  completely  wip- 
ing out  the  whole  theory  of  the  separation  cf  powers  between 
the  branches  of  the  Government  upon  which  the  Constitution 
rests. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  sacrosanct,  as  Immutable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  although  I  have  always  believed  and  stUl 
believe,  as  Gladstone  said,  that  It  is  the  greatest  document  ever 
•truck  off  by  any  group  of  men  at  any  one  time.  The  framers  of 
the  Constlttitlon  themselves  wisely  set  up  explicitly  the  means 
whereby  the  Constitution  might  be  changed  In  any  partlailar  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  This  method  is  cumbersome  and  difficult 
to  be  sure — purposely  made  so  by  the  framers  of  the  Instrument — 
but  capable  as  we  have  recently  seen  of  being  employed  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  completeness  once  the  people  have  made  up 
their  minds.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  it  Is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  enable  the  people  to  try  an  experiment  in  government 
and  If  proven  unsatisfactory,  to  speedily  repair  their  error.  The 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  was  accomplished  in  less  than 
10  months  after  the  submission  of  the  tw^enty-flrst  amendment. 
Jl^ith  only  one  exception,  none  of  the  latest  eight  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  required  more  than  2  years  for  ratification  and 
seme  of  them  much  less 

Indeed,  the  Constitution  Itself  was  wisely  amended,  at  least 
by  general  agreement  by  the  insertion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  before 
It  was  even  adopted  or  else  It  had  not  been  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  test  of  whether  changes  should  be  made 
In  the  Constitution  should  be  determined  not  by  reverence  for  its 
antiquity  but  only  by  the  question  of  whether  changes  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  Increasing  the  happiness  and  wt-11 -being  of  the 
people.  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The  only  orthodox  object  of  the 
Institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness possible  to  the  general  mass  of  those  associated  under  it." 
But  In  the  determination  of  the  question  of  proposed  changes  the 
greatest  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  cf  whether 
or  not  the  prospect  of  success  of  the  proposed  change  is  sufficient 
to  Justify  us  in  abandoning  a  system  cf  government  under  which 
we  have  enjoyed  a  century  and  a  half  of  amazing  progress  and  of 
general  although  by  no  means  universal  prosperity 

But  as  the  man  whose  memory  Is  still  revered  as  "first  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrjrmen"  wisely  said  In  taking  his  long  farewell 
of  the  Nation  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  "If  changes  are  to  be 
made  they  should  be  made  by  the  will  of  the  people  according  to 
the  orderly  processes  provided  for  amendment."  In  his  Farewell 
Address,  George  Washington  said: 

"The  necessity  cf  reciprocal  checks  In  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  It  Into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  pub'.ic  weal  against 
Invasions  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  expfrimeats  ancient 
and  modem,  some  of  them  In  otir  own  country  and  tinder  our 
own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  mtist  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute 
them.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  powers  bo  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  in'trument  of  good,  it  Is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  In  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield." 

Never  was  the  wisdom  of  that  great  man  better  exemplified  than 
In  his  Insistence  upon  the  preservation  of  the  unique  system  of 
reciprocal  checks  and  balances  whereby  each  is  made  the  guardian 
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towering  ambition  and  used  by  him  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  and  establish  a  dlctatcn-shlp  as 
complete  as  that  of  Mussolini  or  Hitler — only  to  be  ended  by 
assassination. 

It  Is  not  necessary  today  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  dictatorship  of  Huey  Long  was  a  benevolent  despotism. 
Many  thousands  of  citizens  of  Louisiana  believed  and  still  beUeve 
that  it  was  dictatorship  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Many 
thousands  of  others  believed  and  still  believe  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
tyranny.  The  fact  which  is  outstanding  is  that  a  constitutional 
change  enacted  by  his  predecessor.  Governor  Parker,  In  effect 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  resolve  itself  into  a  constitutional 
convention  and  adopt  constitutional  changes  without  submission 
to  the  people  was  the  means  by  which  Long  achieved  his  dictator- 
ship. Nor  is  it  to  be  disputed  that  his  empire  did  not  become 
complete  until  he  had  brotight  the  Jtidlcl&l  as  well  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  State  under  his  control. 

Once  having  achieved  this  control  of  the  courts,  Long  proceeded 
to  break  down  every  vestige  of  local  self-government  in  opposition 
to  him.  Martial  law  was  declared  on  the  sUghtest  provocation. 
Registrations  and  elections  were  held  under  the  menacing  weapons 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  State.  Ballot  boxes  were  forcibly  taken 
from  the  possession  of  the  court  by  the  soldiery.  Taxation  was 
absolutely  controlled  at  the  whim  of  the  dictator.  Local  govern- 
ments. Including  that  of  New  Orleans,  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  were  either  voted  out  of  office  or  ravished 
of  all  authority  and  left  helpless. 

Having  taken  steps  to  bring  the  medical  and  legal  professions 
under  his  absolute  control.  Long  then  proceeded  to  Jam  through 
legislation  to  effectually  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  This  Incursion  against  the  Constitution  and  our 
liberties  was  thwarted  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  "nine  old  men" 
Bitting  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  memorable  case  I  had  the  honor  of  being  counsel  for  those 
who  sought  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  rejoiced  in  the  sweeping 
tmanlmotis  decision  which  vindicated  that  right.  But  It  Is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  rejoiced  no  less  at  the  equally  logical  and  equally 
correct  opinion  of  the  same  Court  in  setting  limitations  to  the  claim 
of  newspaper  freedom.  These  decisions,  taken  together,  emphasize 
the  proposition  which  I  stated  a  little  while  ago — that  the  consU- 
tutlonal  guaranty  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  as  a  class.  Where  the  public  Interest  Is 
Involved,  the  constitutional  guaranty  stands  with  drawn  sword 
across  the  path  of  governmental  aggression.  Where  attempt  is  made 
to  use  this  provision  as  a  shield  against  the  operation  of  general 
laws  as  to  labor  conditions,  tax  levies,  or  any  other,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  wisely  declared  that  the  guaranty  has  no  application. 

Our  independent  Judiciary  has  always  been  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  minorities.  Without  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  courts  many  of  our  moet 
precious  liberties  would  have  been  lost. 

I  recall  that  in  my  own  State,  indeed,  in  my  native  county,  a 
priest,  notable  throughout  that  country  for  kindness  and  good 
works,  was  once  put  In  Jail  for  the  crime  of  administering  extreme 
tinction  to  a  dying  parishioner  without  having  taken  a  political 
test  oath  required  by  a  despotic  legislattire  in  the  dark  days  of 
reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War.  He  was  freed  by  the  "old 
men"  then  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  reign 
of  terror  in  Missoiu-i  was  thereby  ended. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  Constitution,  once  wrote: 
"The  people  who  are  the  authors  of  this  blessing  mtist  also  be  its 
guardians.  Their  eyes  must  ever  be  ready  to  mark,  their  voice  to 
pronounce  and  their  arms  to  repel  or  repair,  aggressions  on  the 
authority  of  their  Constitution." 

The  American  people  have  ever  been  devoted  to  their  Consti- 
tution. They  know  full  well  that  wise  men  conceived  it.  that 
strong  men  have  administered  it,  that  brave  men  have  fought  for 
It.  that  heroes  have  died  for  It.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  fervent 
prayer  that  it  will  be  long,  long  Indeed  before  the  p>eople  consent 
to  break  down  the  bridge  upon  which  we  have  crossed  the  chasm 
by  changing  the  fundamental  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  conceived  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  fotinded. 

So  can  we  best  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates  in  achieving  our  liberties  and  setting  up 
this  Republic. 

The  Situation  in  Spain 
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W.  Hogue,  directcM:  of  the  Independent  Legislative  Bureau, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  relating  to  the  situation  in  Spain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IMTWPCNOSNT   Lbbislattvx    BUBXAir. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Deas  Senator:  As  you  know,  through  the  years  in  which  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  you  I  have  never  sotigfat  a  personal 
favor  at  your  hands.  Nor  can  I  recall  having  done  so  at  the  hands 
of  any  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I  have  been 
more  or  less  closely  associated. 

My  sole  reason  for  saying  this  Is  to  make  It  clear  that  the  re- 
quest I  now  have  to  make  is  not  In  my  own  behalf  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  an  issue  of  vital  Interest  to  the  public 
and  of  great  importance  as  a  matter  of  historic  record.  I  wish 
merely  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to 
you  to  place  certain  important  facts  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  its  issue  of  Sunday,  February  26,  the  New  York  Times  pic- 
tured the  tragic  fate  of  hungry,  panic-stricken  men,  women,  and 
children  in  "one  of  the  greatest  mass  migrations  in  modern  hl»- 
tory."  "In  a  single  day,"  reports  the  Times,  "more  than  100.000 
fugitives  streamed  across  the  French  border,"  driven  by  fear  of  a 
pursuing  army  comprised  chiefly  of  invading  Nazi,  Fascist,  and 
Moorish  forces. 

This  scene  Is  the  ctilmlnation  of  a  long  and  tragic  story  of 
relentless   aggression   by  fcveign   powers   against   a   heroic   people 
loyal  to  their  government.    During  this  long  period  that  govern- 
ment  was   friendly    to   and   recognized   by   our   own   Government. 
Its  scholarly  ambassador  still  remains  as  its  duly  recognized  official 
representative   in   Washington.     Yet  the   incredible   truth  Is   that 
our   Oovemment,   while    outwardly   friendly   to   the   Republic   of 
Spain,  has  been  in  effect  an  ally  of  foreign  Invaders  directed  by 
the  outstanding  dictator  enemies  of  democracy  of  the  world  today. 
The  administration,  the  State  Department,  and  many  Member* 
of  Congress  have  been  subjected  to  a  deluge  of  propaganda  against 
the  Republic  of  Spain.     It  is  now  too  late  to  save  that  republic. 
It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  record  of  Congress  from 
being  closed  without  even  a  brief  reference  to  certain  Indisputable 
facts.    Sonxe  of   these  facts  are:    (1)    The   American  people   have 
expressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms  through   the   Gallup 
poll,  published  on  December  80  last.     That  poll   showed  the  fol- 
lowing division  of  opinion:  For  the  Loyalist  Government.  78  per- 
cent: for  the  Franco  insurrectionists,  24  percent.     (2)    The  rela- 
tion between  our  Government  and  that  of  loyalist  Spain  has  been 
one  of  unbroken  mutual  recognition  and  friendliness.     (3)  Neither 
the  President  nor  any  member  of  his  official  Cabinet  has  expressed 
any  condemnation  or  criticism  of  the  loyalist  Spanish  Oovemment. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.     (4)  The  embargo  against  the  friendly 
Government  of  Spain  was  Imposed  for  a  definite  purpose — namely, 
as  part  of  a  general  nonintervention  policy  designed  to  prevent 
the  struggle  in   Spain  from  extending  beyond   a  civil   war.     (6) 
This  nonintervention  policy  was  violated,   and  the  object  cf  the 
embargo  was  fnistrated  by  Germany  and  Italy,  whose  large-scale 
aggression  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  loyalist  Government 
of  Spain.     (6)  Scholars,  clerg3rmen,  editors,  lawyers,  public  officials, 
and  others  have  openly  condemned  those  who  fostered  this  aggres- 
sion and  applauded  Its  outcome  and  thoee  who  misrepresented  and 
denounced  the  distinguished  Spanish  Ambassador  to  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  clear  truth,  these  Indisputable 
facts  should  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  Congress  before  that 
record  is  closed.    So  far  there  has  been  no  recognition  of  them 
either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  pages  of  the  Congiub- 
sioNAL  Record.     That  there  should  be  such  recognition  is  the  con- 
viction of  some  of  your  colleagues,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  and  a  large  body  of  public  opinion.    I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  conviction  Is  held  by  a  majority  of  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Frankly,  dear  Senator,  I  believe  that  you  would  be  honoring  your- 
self, as  well  as  rendering  a  public  service,  by  placing  these  facta  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

With  best  wishes.  | 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RlCHARO  W.   HOCTTS. 


Government  Cotton  for  the  Needy — Home  Gardens 

for  Farmers  j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


LETTER  PROM  RICHARD  W.  HOGUE,  OP  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  to  nxe  by  Richard 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27, 1939 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  various  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  IIXKX),- 
000  bales  of  cotton  which  the  Government  is  holding  as  a 
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result  of  loans  made  to  farmers.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  H.  R.  4399,  a  bill  re- 
cently introduced  by  me  to  use  1,600,000  bales  of  this  Gov- 
ernment cotton  for  distribution  to  needy  persons,  of  articles 
manufactured  from  such  cotton.  My  bill  Is  a  companion 
bill  to  one  Introduced  by  Senator  Tom  Connally  in  the 
Senate^ 

The  substantive  portion  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  acquire  title  to  1,600.000  bales  of  cotton  from  the  1934 
crop  or  subsequent  crops  remaining  as  security  for  loans  made  or 
arranged  for  by  the  Corporation,  and  after  discharging  aU  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  such  cotton  to  transfer  title  to  sucti  cotton 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Sbc.  2.  The  cotton  transferred  to  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  by 
such  Administration  of  mattresses  and  other  articles  which  shall 
be  distributed  to  families  on  relief  and  to  other  needy  persons, 
without  cost  to  them,  throtigh  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  or  such  other  agency  as  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
trator may  designate. 

S«c.  3.  The  Works  Progress  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe 
purooses  of  this  act. 

sic.  4.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  is  also  authorized  to 
deliver,  under  &uch  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  a 
portion  of  such  cotton  to  be  used  by  home  demonstration  clubs,  or 
other  similar  women's  clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  making  mattresses 
and  other  similar  articles  of  home  use,  for  free  distribution  to 
those  families  not  on  relief,  but  whose  Income  Is  so  low  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  buy,  and  who  are  In  need  of  mattresses  and 
similar  articles,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  may.  In 
mch  cases,  require  the  furnishing  of  ticking  and  labor  by  such 
persons  In  converting  the  cotton  Into  mattresses  and  similar 
articles  where  needed. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  existing  among 
many  of  the  poor  families  realize  the  need  and  necessity  of 
this  assistance.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  South,  where  cot- 
ton is  the  principal  crop,  in  many  of  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
families  are  in  dire  need  of  mattresses,  sheets,  and  other 
household  articles  made  of  cotton. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  bill  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
social  worker  in  my  district,  whose  work  carries  her  into  the  - 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  who  is  thoroughily  familiar  with  con- 
ditions, and  I  quote  from  her  letter  as  follows: 

The  condition  of  homes  and  suppUes  Is  a  vital  one.  The  very 
meager  Incomes  of  families  which  have  had  low  wages;  decreasing 
farm  incomes;  the  uncertainty  of  getting  work,  and  those  many 
contributing  causes  which  affect  their  existence  have  brought  about 
conditions  which  are  hard  to  picture. 

Even  the  regularity  of  W.  P.  A.  wages  is  not  equal  to  paying  rent, 
buying  school  shoes  and  supplies,  food,  medicine,  and  incidentals, 
to  say  nothing  of  household  supplies.  They  have  not  had  the  money 
to  get  items  such  as  mattresses,  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towels. 
~"~The  kitchens  are  also  bare  of  needed  items.  These  conditions  have 
entered  hemes  not  accustomed  to  life  without  essentials.  No  local 
money  or  that  from  other  sources  has  been  avaUable  to  assist  fami- 
lies m  securing  these  necessities;  and  the  posslbUlty  of  getting 
household  supplies  Is  one  that  offers  some  encouragement,  as  It  is 
one  of  the  most  Immediate  needs  around  us. 

In  our  small  local  way  we  have  Isegged  supplies  and  hold  them 
as  loans,  where  they  are  sent  Into  homes  In  cases  of  Ulness,  but 
when  the  emergency  Is  over  It  is  necessary  to  take  them  out  In 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  call.  There  are  times  when  every 
Item  Is  out. 

My  feelings  on  the  subject  are  so  deep  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  an  expression  and  entertain  hope  that  such  a  measure  for  the 
\ue  of  cotton  would  become  possible. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  aid  to 
those  families  who  are  on  the  border  line  of  low  income,  but 
not  on  relief,  but  who  need  mattresses  and  sheets,  and  so 
forth.  There  are  many  families  of  five  whose  total  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  $500,  and  many  far  less  than  that 
amount. 

It  Is  thought  that  distribution  under  section  4  for  those 
not  on  relief  might  be  made  by  home-demonstration  clubs 
or  other  women's  clubs  who  have  women  trained  to  make 
mattresses,  and  they  could  be  supplied  as  many  bales  of 
cotton  as  they  would  furnish  tick  for.  Tick  costs  from 
about  $1  to  $2  per  mattress.  It  is  estimated  that  1  bale 
of  cotton  will  make  about  10  mattresses. 

Another  social  worker  in  my  district,  Interested  in  aiding 

the  poor,  has  made  this  suggestion: 

All  states  have  organisation  nuurhlnery  to  get  these  mattresses 
made — home-demonstration  agents  are  trained  to   teach   women 


to  make  mattresses— In  practical  y  every  county  In  Texas  there 
are  from  5  to  10  rural  women  trained  well  enough  to  teach 
others.  The  cotmclls  of  home-demonstration  clubs  are  equipped 
with  committees  who  are  known  as  expansion  committees,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  extend  information  1<  amed  through  home-demonstra 


tlon  clubs  to  all  other  people  that 


tees  are  capable  of  passing  on  tha  5e  entitled  to  receive  the  cotton. 


Just  as  the  county  committeemen 


farmers  and  farms  eligible  for  bAieflt  pa3niients.  This  Is  leader 
ship  that  has  been  developed  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  is 
available.  They  would  give  servlc «  on  the  same  basis  that  A.  A.  A. 
committeemen  do  or  probably  vdunteer  service — If  this  Is  more 


of  an  emergency — or  for  a  small 
prolonged.    That  Is  a  detail  that 

It  is  believed  that  the  home- demonstration  service  of  each 


State  would  readily  cooperate 
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they  can  reach.    These  commlt- 


are  capable  of  passing  on  those 


jer  diem  If  it  is  promised  to  be 
can  be  worked  out  later. 


3t  as  they  did  in  a  somewhat 


similar  way  in  the  Federal  meat-canning  project. 

Last  year  I  talked  to  a  doctojr  in  my  district  who  practices 
in  the  country,  and  many  of  whose  patients  are  of  the  poorer 


class,  and  he  told  me  that  it 


was  pathetic  in  many  of  the 


homes  where  he  visited  profesiionally,  and  that  many  times 
where  there  was 'illness,  the  himes  were  without  mattresses, 
sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towete,  and  in  many  homes  they 
were  using  old  flour  sacks  for  these  piuiJoses. 

It  does  seem  a  travesty  on  jiptice  that  in  the  South  where 
cotton  is  grown  in  such  large  quantities,  that  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  produce  cotton,  these  necessities  are  not 
available. 

The  need  for  this  legislatioi  i  is  recognized  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  in  tl  e  South,  and  under  leave  ob- 
tained to  do  so,  I  submit  he-ewith  a  resolution  passed  at 
College  Station.  Tex.,  in  my  district,  last  October,  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Texas  have  been  aroused  to  the  situa- 
tion confronting  not  only  this  State  but  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  is  hindering  the  development  of  the  people  and 
retarding  progress  in  agriculture  and  industry;   and 

Whereas  since  the  recent  viilt  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace  to  Texas,  and  at  which  time  he  called  atten- 
tion and  asked  for  united  aid  In  handling  7.000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton now  held  In  the  United  Stat?3,  and  which  was  a  stirplus  over 
and  above  the  amount  used  belore  the  1938  crop  went  on  the 
market  and  which  eqxials  <»*  enlirges  the  production  of  the  past 
year:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  session  at  College  Station,  Tex.,  October  13, 
1938:  That  we  lend  every  effort  1o  the  Department  of  Agrictdtiu-e, 
Washington.  D.  C,  to  assist  in  tils  immediate  piece  of  work  and 
ask  that  the  stirplus  not  be  thiown  on  the  market,  but  that  It 
be  manufactured  into  household  articles,  such  as  mattresses,  com- 
forts, bed  linens,  towels,  work  clothing,  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  those  now  dependent  upcn  Government  agencies  for  their 
existence,  either  by  work  at  ver]  small  wages  or  dependent  upon 
direct  grants. 

Further,  we  commend  Secretary  Wallace  for  his  plan  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  i  rork  out  plans  for  the  use  of  this 
surplus  cotton. 

Mas.  Jvn  Collier. 

Mas.   Mi  tnib  Pisheb   CmnnNGHAic, 

Mas.  J.  ]i.  Brock. 

I  Committee. 

This  bill  will  serve  a  twofold  purpose:  Rrst,  by  disposing 
of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  cotton  which  the  Government 


holds;  and,  second,  to  afford 
to  the  worthy  poor.    And  I 


substantial  and  needed  relief 
trust  that  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture,  to  which  this  bill  was  referred,  will  act  favor- 
ably thereon  and  I  hope  thatjthe  membership  of  this  House 
will  aid  in  passing  this  bill,  w|ich  I  believe  to  be  meritorious 
and  just. 

home   CARDZNfc   FOB   FARMERS 


Closely  related  in  point  of 


need  to  this  relief  bill  Is  the 


necessity  that  the  agricultural  conservation  program  may 
provide  for  home  gardens  ammg  the  farmers.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  under  existing  law  th<  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration may  make  provis  on  therefor  by  regulation,  and 
no  legislation  is  needed  for  th  s  purpose. 

Provisions  for  a  home  garc  en  for  providing  food  for  the 
farm  family  should  be  include  i  in  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  of  the  Agricultuj  al  Adjustment  Administration. 
In  support  of  this  contention  :  submit  the  following  facts: 

1.  In  1934  the  A.  A.  A.  released  a  table  showing  that  53,000.000 
more  acres  would  have  been  put  hn  food  and  feed  if  all  the  people 
had  a  liberal  diet.    The  Bxireau  of.  Home  Economics,  In  1936,  stated 
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that  if  the  diets  of  city  people  were  raised  to  a  flrst-dass  level 
It  would  take  one-sixth  more  eggs,  one-third  more  mUk,  one-fifth 
more  trults.  and  one-fifth  more  veeetables. 

2.  According  to  the  1935  census  there  are  634,146  farms  in  the 
southern  region  without  gardens. 

3.  According  to  nutrition  standards.  715  p>o\inds  of  vegetables  per 
person  per  year  are  needed  for  good  nutrltlcxL 

4.  According  to  the  standard,  7.700.000.000  pounds  of  vegetables 
are  needed  per  year  by  the  farm  population  of  the  southern  region 
for  nutrition  that  wlU  protect  and  promote  health.  At  the  rate  of 
6  cents  per  pound,  home  gardens  of  the  South  iveed  to  produce 
vegetables  to  the  amotmt  of  $385,000,000.  This  amount  of  money 
would  release  the  pressure  on  other  cash  crops. 

5.  This  family  table  is  a  market  that  pays  retaU  prices  and  offers 
no  competition. 

6.  There  is  17  percent  more  fllness  in  families  having  an  income 
Of  $1,000  and  less  per  year,  and  considering  this  fact,  the  low  in- 
come of  the  South  and  the  relation  of  the  home  garden  to  good 
health.  It  Is  vitally  important  that  every  measure  be  taken  that  will 
encourage  the  production  of  home  gardens. 

7.  The  problem  ol  food  production  Is  of  equal  concern  to  all  the 
Nation  if  we  are  to  have  a  people  physicaUy  and  mentaUy  fit. 

Illustrative  of  this  need  for  home  gardens  on  farms,  the 
following  statistics  are  presented: 

Southern  region 


State 

Number 
offknns 

Number  of 
farms  report- 

inc  gardens 

Namberof 
farms  with- 
out gardens 

Arknasas —.. . 

Oklahonia            -    ._.»...^ ....... 

3.'>3.013 
213,335 
501.017 
170,216 
250,  ."^44 
273.455 
rA857 
105,504 
S11,S83 

300,134 
126,954 

132.662 
1<I9,  112 
234.212 
36,732 
133.076 
242, 896 

46,879 
86,381 

Louisiana .        

Georgia 

Alabama     ..- 

215,317 
37,564 
51,432 
40.243 

Florida — - 

South  Carolina — .- 

36,126 
32.428 

Mississippi 

«B,T87 

Total 

2.2U.62i 

1,587,478 

S24.146 

I  request  the  cooperEtlon  of  all  members  from  agricultural 
districts  in  urging  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  proper  regu- 
lations to  encourage  the  planting  of  home  gardens  by  the 
farmers  who  cooperate  with  the  Government's  program. 


T.  V.  A.  and  the  Gilbertsville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  court,  in  a  comprehensive  decision,  established 
the  constitutionality  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Released  from  litigation 
the  T.  V.  A.  proceeded  at  once  to  acquire  a  market  for  the 
surplus  power  which  can  be  generated  at  these  great  water- 
control  projects. 

There  are  now  four  dams  in  operation  with  a  power  capac- 
ity of  420,000  kilowatts.  Late  this  year  the  dam  at  Gunters- 
vUle,  Ala.,  will  be  ready  to  generate  power,  and  next  year 
Chickamauga  Dam  near  Chattanooga  will  be  completed. 
TTiese  will  be  followed  by  Hiwassce,  where  construction  is  well 
along,  and  later  by  Gilbertsville,  Watts  bar,  then  Coulter 
Shoals,  making  a  total  of  10  dams  which  will  provide  a  navi- 
gable channel  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Paducah  for  650 
miles  to  the  city  of  Knoxville  and  in  addition  will  provide 
substantial  flood-control  benefits  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  10-dam  system,  according  to  tentative  plans,  will  have 
an  installed  power  capacity  of  about  1,400,000  kilowatts  and 
will  be  capable  of  producing  over  4,000,000,000  kilowatt -hours 
of  primary  energy  annually  as  well  as  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  secondary  power. 

The  present  revenues  of  the  Authority  coming  from  over 
70  municipal  and  cooperative  customers  and  several  large 


industries  and  public  utilities  approximate  $6,500,000  a  year. 
With  the  completion  oi  the  10-dam  system  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  revenues  will  exceed  $20,250,000.  leaving  a 
margin  of  over  $16,000,000  after  deducting  the  operating  ex- 
penses assignable  to  power. 

Most  of  this  power  is  being  sold  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
public  at  rates  which  cover  all  costs,  tmt  whidi  at  the  same 
time  permit  reductions  of  from  25  percent  to  50  percent  as 
compared  with  the  rates  formally  charged  in  the  same  area 
by  the  private  utility  companies.  i 

With  a  market  already  developed,  the  additional  dams  to 
be  completed  over  a  period  of  years  will  provide  a  capacity 
which  is  essential  to  supply  the  power  requirements  of  the 
area.  As  pointed  out  in  the  teetimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  there  is  no  longer  any  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  power,  but  rather  the  proUem  of  providing 
capacity  to  meet  the  growth,  and  the  demand  for  power  must 
be  faced.  The  construction  of  Watts  bar  is  essential  to  open 
the  Tennessee  River  for  navigation  and  to  provide  power  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

The  entire  power  capacity  of  the  10-dam  system  is  only 
485,000  continuous  kilowatts,  which  represents  about  800,000 
kilowatts  under  the  usual  conditions  of  use.  The  best  esti- 
mates available  on  the  part  of  both  utilities  and  public  au- 
thorities indicate  ttiat  this  capacity  will  be  far  from  sufficient 
to  supply  alone  the  increasing  demands  for  power.  In  fact, 
at  least  an  equal  amount  will  have  to  be  Installed  by  private 
public  utilities  or  public  agencies,  in  addition  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
capacity,  if  the  expected  power  requirements  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Gilbertsville  Dam  wlU  provide  a 
tremendous  pool  of  power  that  will  Jeopardize  utility  com- 
panies in  a  widespread  area,  including  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  much  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  This  is  far 
from  the  fact.  The  power  available  at  OilbertsyiDe  is  a  minor 
consideration,  and  everyone  knows  that  Gilbertsville  Dam 
would  never  be  constructed  if  power  were  a  primary  consid- 
eration. That  dam  is  essential  to  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol. As  for  power,  the  ultimate  capacity  may  reach  150,000 
kilowatts,  with  less  than  100,000  kilowatts  of  primary  power. 
This  is  not  suflBcient  power  for  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  widespread  areas  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  power  capacity  at  Gilberts- 
ville Dam  will  be  subject  to  serious  reduction  at  times  of  flood, 
making  it  necessary  to  provide  capacity  at  other  dams  to 
carry  the  Gilbertsville  load  during  flood  periods. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  market  has  been  obtained 
for  the  T.  V.  A.  power;  that  the  rates  being  charged  will 
cover  all  cost;  that  the  power  operations  have  caused  no 
unreasonable  losses  to  legitimate  investors;  and  that,  above 
all.  power  operations  from  this  10-dam  system  will  save  the 
public  on  the  order  of  $40,000,000  a  year  in  reduced  power 
rates  in  the  Tezmessee  Valley  area  alone.  This  is  without 
including  the  millions  of  dollars  of  rate  reductions  effected 
throughout  the  country  as  the  indirect  results  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
power  program. 

Wars  Are  Not  Won  by  Armies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2i,  1939 

Mr.  CELUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  superior  resources  are 
the  determining  factor  in  a  war.  as  is  generally  admitted  by 
competent  students,  the  leading  democracies,  that  is.  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France  should  emerge  vic- 
torious in  a  conflict  with  the  principal  nondemocraUc  pow- 
ers, that  is.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  as  and  when  such 
conflict  comes. 
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Wars  are  admittedly  no  longer  won  by  vast  armies.  The 
so-called  "have  nations."  that  is,  those  who  have  ready  ac- 
cess to,  or  are  in  control  of  natural  resources,  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  nations  classified  as  the  "have  nots." 
Since  there  is  so  much  talk  about  war  between  these  two 
groups,  which  may  also  be  termed  democracies  and  non- 
democracies  (or  dictatorshijis),  an  examination  of  their  nat- 
ural resources  should  be  of  interest.  (Statistics  are  based 
on  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.    See  accompanying  table.) 

Cotton,  wool,  oil.  copper,  and  wheat,  the  sinews  of  war, 
are  vlflually  all  In  the  hands  of  the  democratic  nations. 
The  nondemocratic  forces  produce  very  little  wheat  and  cop- 
per and  virtually  no  oil.  wool,  or  cotton.  Of  agricultural 
products,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  rice  are  practically 
the  only  ones  which  they  jwssess  in  fair  volume,  but  hardly 
enough  for  a  protracted  war.  They  produce  little  oats  and 
barley — less  than  11  percent  of  the  world's  total  output — 
practically  no  com — slightly  more  than  2  ^2  percent — no  rub- 
ber whatsoever,  and  little  tobacco — only  about  SV*  percent. 
There  is  one  Item — raw  silk — which  the  nondemocracies 
virtually  control,  production  amounting  to  almost  90  percent 
of  the  world's  total  output.  However,  war  cannot  be  waged 
successfully  with  silk.  The  nondemocracies  produce  coal 
and  steel  ingots  in  fair  amounts,  about  18%  percent  and 
21>/2  percent,  respectively.  They  also  control  about  13  >/^ 
percent  of  the  world's  total  output  of  lead  and  zinc. 

The  number  of  active  cotton  spindles  in  the  nondemocratic 
countries  amounts  to  only  slightly  above  18  percent  of  the 
world's  total  compared  with  more  than  60  jiercent  for  the 
democratic  nations.  The  amount  of  developed  water  power 
in  the  nondemocratic  countries  amounts  to  slightly  less  than 
26 '4  percent  of  the  world's  total,  compared  with  53 '/i  per- 
cent for  the  democracies,  while  the  respective  figures  for  po- 
tential water  power  are  about  4"/i  percent  and  39  percent. 

Whereas  the  democratic  nations  control  almost  half  of 
the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels,  the  nondemocratic 


countries  control  only  one-flfth 
number  of  automobiles  ownet 
over  83  percent  compared  wit 
nondemocratic  countries. 


While  the  democracies  produce 
world's  total  output  of  gold, 
accepted  standard  of  value  and 
the  event  of  serious  complicat 
tries  produce  less  than  2  percekit 
to  silver,  the  nondemocratic  co  antries 
cent  of  the  world's  total,  comfpred 
for  the  democratic  nations, 
democratic  countries  is  backed 
79  percent,  the  gold  reserve 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  2  pei'cent 
precarious  position  of  the  respective 
democratic  countries. 

No  reference  was  made  to 
which  could  be  included  withfc 
are  confined  only  to  the  major 
should  suffice  to  enable  one  in!  elligently 
ative  position  held  today  by  th( 
comprising,  on  the  one  hand, 
other,  the  aggressors. 

Enemies  of  democracy  have 
has  failed  and  that  other  forins 
tried   to   bring   salvation   to 
enough,  history  teaches  the  v 
democracy  has   triumphed 
witlistand  trials  and  tribulations 
most   illuminating   example 
autocracies  collapsed,  including 
Hohenzollerns,    the   Hapsburg: 
democracies  of  the  world  survived 
itself,  as  it  invariably  is,  in 
will  once  again  triumph. 
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Col.  Ernest  Graves,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TE3UVS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  1. 1939 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  adjust  the  retired  pay  of  Col.  Ernest  Graves,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  Congress  to  the  merits  of  properly  recognizing 
his  distinguished  services  in  connection  with  both  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  activities  of  the  War  £>epartment. 

Colonel  Graves  was  bom  in  North  Carolina.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 
a  star  football  and  baseball  player,  he  went  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  where  he  was  prominent  both  as 
an  athlete  and  as  a  scholar.  He  has  since  served  in  the 
Army  through  all  the  commissioned  grades,  including  colonel. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  Colonel  Graves,  then  a  captain.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  marched  into  Mexico  with  the  punitive  expedi- 
tion. On  this  strenuous  expedition,  where  energy,  determi- 
nation, and  ability  were  in  demand.  Captain  Graves  attracted 
the  attention  of  General  Pershing,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
after  coming  out  of  Mexico,  he  sailed  for  Prance  on  the 
Baltic,  which  carried  General  Pershing  and  a  limited  number 
of  selected  oflScers  who  were  the  nucleus  upon  which  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  was  built.  During  the  World 
War  Colonel  Graves  served  in  a  number  of  different  localities 
in  the  theater  of  operations,  and  the  conspicuously  meritori- 
ous character  of  his  services  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  is  indicated  by  the  following  citation,  upon  which  he 
was  awarded,  before  his  retimi  to  the  United  States,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal: 

He  was  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  Glevres  storage 
depot,  and  later  was  appointed  engineer  officer  of  the  intermediate 
section.  Services  of  Supply,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  aU 
construction  projects  west  of  Bourges.  As  engineer  officer  of  base 
section  No.  2  and  of  the  advance  section.  S.  O.  8.,  he  performed  the 
duties  with  which  be  was  intrusted  in  a  conspicuously  meritorious 
manner.  In  the  many  responsible  capacities  in  which  he  was 
employed,  the  performance  of  his  duty  was  characterized  by  sound 
judgment  and  iintiring  zeal. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  Colonel  Graves  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "Construction  in  War,"  which  was  then  and  still 
is  the  most  thorough  if  not  the  only  publication  containing 
essential  expert  information  on  this  subject. 

The  retirement  of  Colonel  Graves  in  March  1921  may  or 
may  not  have  been  caused  directly  by  his  strenuous,  nerve- 
racking  activities  continuing  through  the  Mexican  and  World 
War  campaigns.  However,  a  physical  disability  of  deafness 
in  the  line  of  duty  caused  this  retirement. 

Colonel  Graves  was  recalled  to  tu:tive  duty  in  April  1927  and 
has  served  continuously  since  on  active  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  1928  he  was  selected,  appointed, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  that  commis- 
sion. He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Board  when  that  Board  submitted  its  final  report.  He  has 
been  retained  on  active  service  by  four  different  Chiefs  of 
Engineers.  The  especial  work  of  Colonel  Graves  is  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  his  exceptional  talents  are  needed  and 
used  frequently  on  various  other  matters,  including  flood  con- 
trol and  river  and  harbor  projects  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  interoceanic  canals,  and  some  military  subjects. 

Colonel  Graves  Is  not  only  a  Tar  Heel  from  North  Carolina 
but  also  a  servant  of  all  the  United  States,  including  every 
State  in  the  Union.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
any  and  every  locality  where  there  are  flood  control  or  river 


and  harbor  problems.  During  the  long  service  of  Colonel 
Graves  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  he  has  made  it 
his  business  to  assist  in  every  way  possitile  any  and  all  of  us 
who  have  had  waterway  and  flooid-control  problems.  Al- 
though my  bill  provides  only  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  retired  pay  of  Colonel  Graves,  I  believe  that  his  services 
to  us  should  be  rewarded  by  giving  to  him  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a  major  general.  United  States  Army. 


Congress  in  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
has  been  in  session  for  only  a  brief  8  wedLs;  but  In  this  short 
space  of  time  it  has  become  clear  that  a  new  f  eeUng  is  sweep- 
ing the  Nation.  The  deliberations  of  Congress  have  blown 
a  breath  of  fresh,  clear  air  into  the  atmosphere  of  America. 
A  new  spirit  of  courage  and  vigor  has  pushed  Its  way  mto 
the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  business.  Partisan  lines  in  Con- 
gress have  been  repeatedly  broken  as  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  discovered  that  they  are  really  running  the 
"show."  When  the  President  told  Congress  in  his  opening 
message  that  he  was  going  to  give  us  the  "privilege"  of  doing 
the  job  we  were  elected  to  do.  he  sounded  as  if  be  did  not 
believe  we  could  do  it.  His  attitude  was  one  of  sublime 
contempt.  He  threw  down  a  challenge  and  Congress  has 
accepted  it.  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Washington 
have  determined  to  make  good.  We  are  making  good  in 
a  big  way.  We  are  proving  every  day  that  we  can  conduct 
the  Nation's  business  as  a  democracy — efficiently,  wisely,  and 
independently.  There  was  a  time  when  Will  Rogers  prayed 
every  morning  for  Congress  to  adjourn.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  be  praying  for  us  to  keep  in  session  today. 

Look  at  the  new  line-up  in  Congress.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  agreeing  on  major  issues;  and  in  almost  every 
case  of  agreement,  we  have  encountered  White  House  oppo- 
sition. The  Republican  Party,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  Nation,  does  not  have  a  majority  in  either 
House  of  Congress. 

So  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  sensational  turn- 
over at  the  elections  last  November  that  a  good  many  people 
sound  as  if  the  Republican  Party  were  nmning  things  with 
a  majority  in  Congress.  We  are  definitely  only  a  minority 
party.  But,  unlike  our  Democratic  opposition,  we  are  a  co- 
operating, imited  group.  When  the  questions  before  Con- 
gress present  an  issue  which  vitally  concerns  the  Nation,  the 
Republican  Party  threshes  out  its  opinions  and  comes  before 
the  people  with  a  positive  point  of  view.  We  have  completely 
changed  the  part  we  played  in  the  last  Congress.  There  the 
Republicans  were  gadflies,  stinging  the  thick  hide  of  the 
Democratic  Jsu;kass.  Even  today,  we  occasionally  tweak  the 
donkey's  tail,  but  we  no  longer  stop  at  this  amusing  form  of 
national  entertainment.  We  have  moved  a  long  way,  and 
today  we  are  claiming  an  important  and  sometimes  decisive 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  government.  The  170  Republicans  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  exerting  a  tremendous 
force  in  the  determination  of  policies.  We  are  no  longer 
treated  like  small  children,  either  in  committee  or  in  debate. 
This  new  respect  which  the  Republican  Party  enjosrs  in 
Washington  is  no  tribute  to  us.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  voters 
of  America  who  gave  the  Republican  Party  a  magnificent 
vote  of  confidence  last  November. 

This  new  feeling  has  penetrated  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  just  as  strongly  as  tt  has  marked  our  Republicans. 
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Democrats  can  read  election  returns  quite  as  well  as  anyone 
else.  They  have  analjrzed  the  results  of  last  November,  and 
they  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  moving  rap- 
idly away  from  the  extravagance  and  centralized  government 
which  the  New  Deal  has  Imposed  upon  our  Nation.  Every- 
where in  this  country,  from  the  smallest  backwoods  village 
to  our  biggest  cities,  the  demand  for  economy,  for  less  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  business,  has  made  Itself  a  real 
factor  In  our  political  life.  Congressional  Democrats  know 
that  their  day  is  over  and  that  their  only  hope  for  any  future 
lies  in  adopting  the  program  of  the  Republican  Party.  This 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  imderstand  the  work  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

Legislation  offered  by  the  White  House  in  the  years  from 
1933  to  1938  was  looked  upon  as  sacred.  It  was  simply  given 
to  Congress  to  go  through  the  form  of  rubber  stamping  it. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  they  almost  forgot  to  give  it  to  Congress 
,  ~~at  all.  Once,  for  example,  there  were  only  three  copies  of  a 
/  bill  printed  for  435  Representatives  to  study  before  it  came 
up  for  a  vote.  On  another  occasion,  the  Attorney  General's 
office  had  to  admit  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
official  copies  of  N.  R.  A.  codes  were  as  scarce  as  hen  teeth; 
and  it  took  3  weeks  of  hard  scratching  before  the  "brain 
tnist"  found  the  copy  of  the  Poultry  Dealers'  Code  that 
killed  the  Blue  Eagle.  This  sort  of  thing  is  ancient  history 
now.  No  laws  are  going  to  be  slipped  through  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  like  greased  lightning.  They  are  all  getting 
mature  and  detailed  discussion.  Debate  is  not  being  shut  off 
like  the  family  radio. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  new  spirit  in  the  United  States 
Congress?  We  have  already  seen  the  House  and  Senate 
^  smashing  all  party  lines  to  cut  down  the  President's  exces- 
sively large  W.  P.  A.  proposal.  That  measiu-e  was  checked 
by  a  line-up  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  which  could 
never  have  been  assembled  2  years  ago.  The  Insistence  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  is  making  the  National 
Budget  for  1940  a  very  carefully  considered  business.  Every 
detail  is  being  locked  at  as  if  Sherlock  Holmes  were  using 
his  famous  microscope.  Even  the  form  in  which  the  Budget 
was  Introduced  is  being  challenged,  because  we  are  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  not  subscribe  to  the  New  Deal  theory 
of  a  permanently  unbalanced  Budget.  Already,  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  taking  off  their  gloves 
and  rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  get  ready  for  the  White 
House's  next  big  job.  Away  back  m  1917  Congress  fixed  the 
top  limit  of  the  national  debt  at  $45,000,000,000.  We  are  so 
close  to  this  figure  now  that  the  New  Deal  is  preparing  a  bill 
to  raise  the  ante.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  sky  is 
the  limit.  They  have  never  heard  the  old  proverb  that 
"Everything  that  goes  up  must  come  down." 
lii^Eccies,  who  heads  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem,  and  a 
3ung  man  named  David  Coyle  have  worked  out  a  new 
theory  of  economics,  which  tells  us  that  so  long  as  you  bor- 
row from  yourself,  everything  Is  hunky-dory.  You  will  never 
have  to  pay  up.  This  is  the  most  amazing  idea  of  Govern- 
ment finance  ever  invented.  It  is  original,  but  it  Just  will 
not  work;  and  every  Democrat  on  the  majority  side  of  Con- 
gress knows  that  it  will  not  work.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  Republicans  are  going  to  be  Joined  on  this  issue  by  at 
least  a  hundred  Democrats  when  the  bill  to  raise  our  legal- 
debt  limit  reaches  the  floor. 

These  are  not  the  only  major  issues  on  which  Republicsins 
and  Democrats  are  joining  forces.  When  the  Dies  committee 
was  attacked  by  the  obedloit  henchmen  of  the  White  House; 
when  a  campaign  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  was  directed 
against  its  work.  Democrats  and  Republicans  joined  again 
to  pass  a  measure  giving  $100,000  to  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue its  investigation  of  un-American  activities.  But  the 
climax  of  our  national  drama  up  to  date,  was  the  reaction 
of  our  United  States  Senate  to  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Roberts  to  the  Federal  bench  and  the  selection  of  Thomas 
Amlie  for  a  place  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
New  dealers  have  tried  to  accuse  the  Senate  of  petty  spite. 
Tbey  have  told  us  that  it  was  simply  playing  politics.  But 
one  of  the  New  Deals  most  loyal  supporters.  United  States 
Senator  Elbert  Thomas  of  Utah,  rose  from  a  sickbed  to 


jvistify  the  position  taken  by  7!  Senators  in  rejecting  Judge 
Roberts  for  the  Virginia  Federal  bench.  Mr.  Thomas  pre- 
sented a  lesson  to  the  President  in  constitutional  law,  when 
he  told  the  Nation  tliat  the  Pra  Ident's  authority  to  designate 
Federal  judges  was  not  an  absolute  power.  When  Mr. 
Thomas  told  the  President  thiit  no  member  of  the  White 
House  had  ever  succeeded  in  iestroying  the  influence  and 
prestige  of  the  Senate,  he  was  i  learning  the  Nation  that  such 
an  attempt  was  the  surest  way  to  destroy  democracy. 

But  our  executive  departmeit  has  not  accepted  Senator 
Thomas'  verdict.  The  nominat  on  of  Tom  Amlle,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  the  Interstate  Commerc(  Commission  brought  an  im- 
mediate resolution  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
denouncing  the  appointment.  '.  ''oiks  who  knew  him  best  have 
told  the  people  of  cur  country  that  Mr.  Amlie  is  a  follower 
of  the  red  flag;  that  he  has  appeared  before  Communist 
gatherings;  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  capitalist  form  of 
society.  Whatever  color  Mr.  ijtnlie  may  be,  he  is  certainly 
not  red,  white,  and  blue.  Serators  of  every  party  leaning 
are  getting  ready  to  give  Mr.  ^mlie  a  thorough  going-over 
when  his  name  is  brought  befoije  them  for  final  confirmation. 

And  to  top  our  congressional  revolt  off,  this  last  week  Con- 
gress has  again  spoken  couraaeously  and  independently  on 
a  problem  of  the  first  importance  to  America.  Our  President 
has  been  retracing  the  steps  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  over  a 


year.    In  1938,  at  Chicago,  hi 
the  quarantine  of  "aggressor' 


delivered  an  address  urging 
nations.    Ever  since  then  he 


has  been  making  militant  "jtigo"  speeches.  Congress  has 
refused  to  follow  this  lead.  Ii  speech  after  speech  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  Representa  ives  have  risen  to  denounce 
every  proposal  which  might  in  ^olve  us  in  foreign  wars.  We 
are  determined,  even  if  the  President  and  his  advisers  are 
not.  to  keep  American  blood  f re  m  being  spilled  on  any  foreign 
soil.  We  have  seen  the  bitter  lailure  of  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention before.  Our  internationalists  have  already  forgotten 
that  we  entered  the  World  Wtx  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  How  miserably  \re  failed  is  written  in  every 
newspaper  published  in  Amirica.  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  are  agreed  that  we  shal  authorize  nothing  which  may 
in  any  way  provoke  hostilitlei .  We  are  ready  and  willing 
and  anxious  to  defend  our  own  soil;  but  we  refuse  to  send 
the  sons  of  American  mothers  abroad  to  fight  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  no  real  purpose. 

On  this  basis.  Congress  has  i  efused  In  the  last  few  days  to 
appropriate  $5,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  island  of 
Guam.  Most  of  us  had  forgo  ;ten  where  this  tiny  island  is 
located;  but  to  refresh  our  memoiy,  It  will  help  us  to  know 
that  Guam  is  6,250  miles  fnm  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Honolulu.  As  the  crow  files,  his  little  dot  in  the  Pacific  is 
almost  2,0C0  miles  from  Manll  i.  It  Is  much  closer  to  Japan 
than  It  is  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
is  directly  in  the  midst  of  a  vi  hole  string  of  98  islands  over 
which  Japan  exercises  a  ma  idate.  What  earthly  reason 
connected  with  the  protection  (if  our  own  shores  could  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  advocates  of  ortiflcations  on  Guam?  We 
know  full  well  that  if  any  European  or  Asiatic  power  were 
to  undertake  any  kind  of  consti  uction  on  an  island  which  was 
closer  to  our  shores  than  to  the  r  own,  we  should  holler  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  untU  the  skies  si  lOok.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
executive  wing  of  our  Gcvemiient  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
harbor  work  on  Guam,  furnished  new  proof  that  the  White 
House  is  still  thinking  in  tenns  cf  aggressor  punishments. 
Congress  insisted  on  discussing  this  Issue.  We  were  not  bull- 
dozed by  the  Government's  f oi  ensics.  If  our  national  fron- 
tier is  to  be  extended  to  Guar  i,  we  must  make  the  decision 
with  our  eyes  open.  It  must  i  ot  be  sneaked  in  through  any 
back-door  appropriation.  Cor  gress  has  effectively  destroyed 
this  first  threat  in  the  Pacific.  We  shall  be  on  guard  to  check 
any  others. 

One  other  event  of  possibly  rreat  significance  for  our  cIU- 
zens  occurred  in  the  Upper  CI  lamber  of  Congress  early  thia 
week.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Robert  A.  Taft,  rose 
to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Throughout  the  country,  newspapers  were  on  the  alert 
to  catch  his  remarks.  The  gedulne  statesmanship  which  Mr. 
Tatts  words  revealed  did  mucl|  to  add  to  his  political  stature. 
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The  Senate  may  be  sold  on  the  opposition  point  of  view, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Republican  position  Is  gaining 
an  attentive  hearing  throughout  the  country.  People  are 
stepping  to  ask  themselves  the  consequences  of  T.  V.  A.'s 
program.  They  are  questioning  the  wisdom  of  destroying 
private  utilities  and  drying  up  important  soiirces  of  tax 
revenues. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  just  begim  Its  work.  We 
have  only  begun  to  fight.  There  wUl  be  weighty  issues  before 
us  In  the  days  ahead.  Our  Nation  is  clearly  reaching  a  mo- 
ment of  decision.  It  will  be  yours  to  decide  whether  we 
shall  go  on  piling  debt  upon  debt,  until  our  top-heavy  burdens 
stifie  all  individual  initiative,  completely  check  the  flow  of 
private  funds,  and  turn  us  Into  a  huge  govemmentally  sup- 
ported bureaucracy. 

Congress  is  taking  the  lead  these  days  in  every  front  in  the 
battle  to  restore  the  American  way  of  living.  We  fully  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  supporting  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
rightfully  on  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  C.  C.  C  N.  Y.  A.,  or  local 
relief  agencies.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that  a  solution  of  our 
major  problems  will  not  be  a  system  in  which  everybody  is  on 
one  or  another  form  of  public  relief. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  every  State  in  our  Union  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  We  are  fight- 
ing your  battle  to  rebuild  the  American  tradition  upon  a 
sound  basis;  to  give  our  people  what  they  have  so  long 
wanted — hope  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Gilbertsville  Dam  for  Flood 

Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  AU^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1. 1939 


X.   KrCESSTTT   or  TKXBXrrART  SESEETOrKS   rO»   MISSISSIPPI   nOOD  CONTHOt 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  longer  any  dif- 
'ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  reser- 
voirs en  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  provide 
adequate  control  of  floods.  The  report  of  the  Army  engineers 
of  April  6,  1937,  set  forth  in  Committee  Docimaent  No.  1, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  states: 

20.  The  control  works  on  the  Mississippi  are  designed  to  pass  a 
flood  of  2.250,000  cubic  feet  F>er  second  from  Cairo  to  the  conSuence 
of  the  White  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  the  flood  capacity  being  In- 
cre£sed  below  these  rivers.  The  recent  flood  out  of  the  Ohio  was  a 
lltUe  less  than  2.000.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  discharge,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo,  produced  a  dis- 
charge below  Cairo  of  about  2.100.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
reservoirs  authorized  and  herem  recommended  In  the  Ohio  Basin 
would  have  reduced  the  flow  below  Cairo  by  about  200.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Meteorological  studies  suggest  that  a  large  dis- 
charge from  the  middle  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  anticipated  under 
the  atmospheric  conditions  which  give  rise  to  winter  floods  like 
the  recent  one  out  of  the  Ohio,  but  that  a  discharge  of  about 
400  000  cubic  feet  per  second  might  occur  at  such  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  flood  out  of  the  Ohio  Is  not  to  be  anticipated 
during  the  spring,  when  large  floods  may  come  down  the  Mississippi. 
A  review  of  all  data  Indicates,  however,  that  due  prudence  should 
provide  for  a  flood  which,  without  reservoir  control,  would  reach 
2  600  000  cubic  feet  per  second  In  the  Mississippi  between  Cairo  and 
the  Arkansas.  A  winter  flood  out  of  the  Ohio  but  10  percent  larger 
than  the  recent  one,  on  top  of  a  Mississippi  River  flow  of  400,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  would  reach  this  discharge;  as  would  the 
maximum  record  flood  out  of  the  middle  Mississippi,  amounting  to 
1  000  000  cubic  feet  per  second,  should  It  happen  to  coincide  with  a 
spring  flood  of  1,600,000  cubic  feet  per  second  out  of  the  Ohio. 

21  The  present  levees  on  the  Mississippi  are  about  as  high  as 
It  Is  desirable  to  construct  them.  An  Increase  In  the  height  ac- 
centuates the  danger  of  a  crevasse  and  Its  consequences,  besides 
presenting  a  serloxis  hazard  of  subsidence  In  the  soft  ground  which 
they  must  occasionally  cross.  Additional  safety  should  be  sought 
rather  in  the  continuation  of  the  program  for  improving  the  flood- 
discharge  capacity  of  the  river  channel  and  in  reducing  peak  dis- 
charge by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  (p.  6). 

There  Is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  that  the  Tennessee  River  makes  no  material  contribu- 
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tlon  to  the  flood  damage  on  the  Mississippi.  This  statement 
was  based  upon  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  set  forth  in  House  Docimaent  328.  to  the 
effect  that  the  projects  described  In  that  report  for  the  Ten- 
nessee River  system  would  not  contribute  materially  to  the 
reduction  of  Mississippi  floods.  This  was  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Reservoir  Board  of  th« 
Mississippi  River  Commission  of  1927  which  recommended 
against  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  Mississippi  flood 
control  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi— on  the 
Tennessee  or  any  other  tributary.  As  already  noted  above, 
the  experience  in  the  1937  flood  has  led  the  Army  engineers 
to  reverse  that  position.  Even  before  the  disastrous  fl*od  of 
1937  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  tributary  reservoirs  for  Mississippi  flood 
control,  had  already  modifled  the  earlier  position  of  1927 
and  had  recommended  "that  the  Federal  Government  adopt 
a  policy  encouraging  and  participating  in  the  construction 
of  feasible  tributary  systems  which  will  fit  into  an  xiltimate 
general  sjrstem  for  the  control  of  lower  Mississippi  River 
floods"  (Comprehensive  Report  on  Reservoirs  of  Mississippi 
River  Basin.  House  Doc.  259,  p.  33) . 

There  Is  no  longer  any  disagreement  amoncr  any  <rf  the 
experts,  Including  the  Anny  engineers,  as  to  the  desirability 
and  necessity  for  tributary  reservoirs  for  the  control  of 
Mississippi  floods.  ' 

It  is  also  everywhere  acknowledged  that  the  best  sites  for 
flood-control  reservoirs  for  the  protection  of  the  Mississippi 
are  located  on  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River,  Including 
the  Tennessee  River.  Today  no  responsible  authority  would 
agree  with  the  statement  that  the  Tennessee  River  makes 
no  "material  contribution  to  the  flood  damage  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi." Mr.  George  Clemens,  senior  engineer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  testified  in  the  Fourteen  Power 
Co.  case: 

The  principal  contributor  to  the  lower  BClsslaslppi  floods  Is.  at 
covtfse,  the  Ohio.  The  past  floods  have  ranged  from  about  52  to 
90  percent  of  the  contribution  of  the  flow  at  Cairo.  Of  the  total 
flow  In  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  the  Ohio  has  contributed 
from  62  to  90  percent  over  that  range  In  these  various  floods, 
(References  are  to  the  record  in  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  caso 
of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  et  al.  v.  Tennessee  Vallejf 
Auttiorlty  et  al.)  i 

The  Tennessee  River,  as  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Ohio,  of  course,  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Mississippi  floods.  Mr.  O.  N.  Floyd,  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience  and  a  consultant  of  both  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  testified  that — 

The  Tennessee  Is  one  of  the  main  contributors  to  all  our  [Mis- 
sissippi) floods,  and  there  has  never  been  one  of  the  higher  floods 
or  bigger  floods  In  Cairo  without  a  substantial  cootrlbution  from 
the  Tennessee  River — 

and  it  is  also  everywhere  agreed  that  the  cheapest  and  mort 
effective  sites  for  Mississippi  flood  control  on  the  Ohio  River 
are  on  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Army  engineers'  "308"  report  on  the  Ohio  River  sys- 
tem, set  forth  in  House  Document  306,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  states: 

It  was  found  that  relatively  little  beneflt  on  the  MlSBlsslppt 
could  be  obtained  from  reservoirs  In  the  Ohio  Basin  on  tributaries 
above  the  Green  River.  While  It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report 
to  draw  conclusions  In  this  connection.  It  Is  believed  that  further 
consideration  of  reservoirs  In  the  Ohio  Basin  to  provide  flood  con- 
trol on  the  lower  Mississippi  shoxild  be  confined  to  the  lower  Ohio 
River  tributaries,  namely,  Tennessee.  Cumberland.  Wabash,  and 
Green  Rivers  (p.  127). 

Mr.  Clemens,  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  who  was 
in  responsible  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Commisslon'g 
Comprehensive  Report  on  Reservoirs  In  Mississippi  River 
Basin  (H.  Doc.  259.  74th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  testified  as  followf 
in  the  Tennessee  Sectric  Power  Co.  litigation: 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  what  reservoir  sites  on  the  Ohio 
River  system  are  most  effective  for  Mississippi  River  flood  control? 

Answer.  The  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  would  be  the  best. 
Those  reservoirs  within  prediction  distance.  Including,  of  course, 
the  Tennessee:  other  tributaries  are  also  valuable,  the  Cuixxberlaa4. 
Oreen.  Wabash. 
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The  aubertsvllle  Dam  Is  the  most  important  of  the  projects 
'  of  the  AuthcMlty  for  Mississippi  flood  control,  not  only  be- 
/     cause  It  Is  the  largest  but  because  it  is  the  closest  to  the 
point  of  danger. 

The  GUbertsville  Dam  site  Is  less  than  a  day's  water  flow 
from  Cairo,  and  can  therefore  be  operated  with  exceptional 
accuracy  in  reducing  peak  flood  stages.  It  also  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  upstream  dams  by  regulating  and  correcting 
for  any  possible  errors  Uiere  may  be  in  the  operation  of  the 
more  distant  dams.  With  this  exceptionally  large  storage 
capacity  located  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  point  of  greatest 
danger  it  would  be  feasible  to  cut  off  all  or  part  ot  the  entire 
flow  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  a  critical  time. 

The  proposed  Qilbertsville  project  is  not  only  the  most  effec- 
tive project  that  could  be  developed  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  system,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  It  is  cheaper  either 
in  terms  of  the  amoimt  of  money  per  acre-foot  of  storage  or 
in  terms  of  the  cost  per  foot  of  reduction  of  flood  stage.  The 
potentialities  of  this  project  have  been  exhaustively  studied 
by  the  T.  V.  A.  engineers,  and  their  conclusions  have  been 
carefully  checked  by  eminent,  independent  consulting  engi- 
neers, including  Mr.  O.  N.  Floyd,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  is  con- 
sultant of  the  Army  engineers  on  the  flood-control  project  at 
Sardis,  Miss.,  and  on  numerous  other  projects;  Mr.  L.  L. 
Hidinger,  an  experienced  consultant  on  numeroxis  flood-con- 
trol projects;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane,  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  now  professor 
of  hydraulic  engineering  at  Iowa  State  University.  The  con- 
clusions of  these  engineers  can  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows: 

The  OllbertsTlUe  Dam  project  will  make  poaalble  the  reduction  of 
2  feet  or  more  In  all  major  floods  on  the  Ohio  River  system  at 
Cairo,  which  reduction  will  persist  substantially  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  River  at  Helena,  Ark. 

The  cost  of  the  Qilbertsville  project  per  acre-foot  of  storage  or  per 
foot  of  reduction  In  flood  stage  at  Cairo,  111.,  is  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  any  other  reservoir  or  system  of  reservoirs  which  could 
be  located  <m  the  tributaries  of  the  MlaRlsalppi  River  above  Cairo. 

The  reports  of  the  T.  V.  A.  consultants,  Messrs.  Floyd, 
Hidinger,  and  Lane,  were  made  Independently,  and  the  com- 
parisons of  costs  made  by  them  were  based  upon  studies  of 
the  reports  of  the  Army  engineers  set  forth  in  Committee 
Document  No.  1.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session  (1937) ; 
House  Document  No.  306,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion; House  Docxunent  No.  259,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
first  session.  These  reports  contained  exhaustive  studies  of 
all  the  available  sites  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River  above  as  well  as  below  Cairo,  together  with  carefxil 
preliminary  estimates  of  cost  and  estimated  effectiveness  for 
Mississippi  flood  control.  The  conclusions  of  these  three 
consultants  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lane  states: 

The  GUbertsville  Reservoir  •  •  •  forms  a  necessary  part  of 
the  most  economical  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  Mississippi  River 
flood  control  (p.  28). 

Mr.  Floyd  states: 

The  GUbertsville  project  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing large-scale  flood-control  units  In  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley.  •  •  •  It  «'U1  cost  less  to  build  and  require  less  time 
to  complete  than  any  other  known  reservoir  or  combination  of 
reservoirs  of  equal  capacity  or  effectiveness.  •  •  •  Flood-con- 
trol benefits  alone  should  Justify  Its  entire  cost  even  though  the 
amounts  allocated  to  navigation  and  Initial  power  provisions 
shoxild  not  appear  to  be  economically  Justiflable  at  this  time. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  what  any  well-con- 
sidered comprehensive  plan  for  controlling  the  larger  floods  from 
the  Ohio  and  upper  Mlselsslppl  must  Include  GUbertsville  about 
as  proposed  as  one  of  the  key  units:  and  Its  immediate  construc- 
tion ahotild  be  regarded  as  a  harmonious  and  effective  step  for  the 
larger  plan  (p.  34). 

Ur.  Hidinger  states: 

An  analysis  of  the  propoeed  Gnbertsrllle  pniect  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  wlU  provide  more  positive  flood  oontrot  at  leas 
cost  and  that  it  can  be  built  and  put  into  operation  In  shorter  time 
than  any  reservoir  or  group  of  reservoirs  that  wlU  give  eqxial  pro- 
tection. From  every  viewpoint  It  appears  to  be  the  most  meri- 
torious agency  far  the  control  of  exceesi-ve  floods  tn  the  lower  Ohio 
and  MlsBtsBlppl  that  to  avaUabto  (p.  21). 

A  striking  demonstration  of  the  econaoiy  of  the  OUberts- 
vllle  project  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  other  costs  as 


in  House  Document  No.  259, 
that  the  estimated  cost  per 


estimated  by  the  Army  engineers 
cited  above.  That  report  shows 
acre-foot  of  reservoir  projects  oli  the  Ohio  River  above  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  is  $28  (p.  40).  The  GU- 
bertsville project  provides  4.800,090  acre-feet  of  flood  storage 
and  its  total  cost,  including  the  dowerhouse  but  without  gen- 
erators, is  $95,000,000.  about  $^  an  acre-foot,  even  if  the 
total  cost  is  charged  to  flood  co^troL 

n.  VALLBT  STCSB^GX  MITH 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  flood  storage  at  GUberts- 
ville is  of  no  value  for  flood  cottrol  because  it  merely  dis- 
places valley  storage  which  exfcts  In  the  state  of  nature 
and  automatically  serves  to  reduce  Mississippi  flood  heights. 
The  answer  is  that  this  so-called]  vaUey  storage  is  merely  the 
flood  itself,  is  wholly  uncontrolled,  and  may  even  increase  the 
flood  hazard.  Mr.  Clemens  mad^  this  point  very  clear  in  his 
testimony  in  the  T.  E.  P.  case,  ih  which  he  said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  constructlom  of  the  high-navlgatlon  and 
flood-control  dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  Is  of  substantially 
greater  aid  to  the  MlssJeslppl  floo4  situation  than  the  so-called 
valley  storage  seems  to  have  been  Ihere  a  confused  issue.  I  think 
It  might  be  that  this  term  "valley  storage"  is  a  mysterious  term 
used  to  give  a  very  simple  thing  an  unduly  complicated  deflnltlon. 
Valley  storage  Is  the  space  occupied  progressively  by  the  crest  of  a 
flood  wave  in  Its  passage  down  tht  valley.  The  valley  storage  is 
the  valley,  and  the  flood  peak  in  psssing  down  the  valley  occupies 
progressively  different  positions  in  the  valley  and  the  accumulated 
effect  of  those  positions  is  the  vaU^y  storage.     It  to  just  the  flood. 

Examination  by  the  court: 

It  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  flbod  as  It  goes  down  the  stream 
In  its  nattiral  course  throughout  I  he  valley.  It  to  variable  with 
each  flood.  That  is.  If  we  have  a  food  height  of  10  feet,  it  occu- 
pies certain  space  as  it  passes  prtgressively  through  the  valley. 
If  we  have  one  of  20  feet  above  lotv  water  throughout  the  valley, 
it  will  occupy  a  much  greater  spaos.  If  we  have  one  of  30  feet,  it 
will  be  still  greater.  So  It  is  of  viriable  quantity,  depending  on 
the  flood.  When  the  (fol.  1030)  river  is  at  Its  natural  stage  the 
land  flooded  by  the  river  to  valley  storage.  Then  when  the  river 
to  higher  it  Is  still  valley  storage,  more  valley  storage.  In  time 
of  flood  the  waters  spread  out  thioughout  the  valley  and  are  to 
some  extent  retarded  by  that  spreading  cut.  It  Is  not  controlled, 
but  It  to  retarded  or  delayed  in  Its  passage  through  the  valley. 
There  Is  no  valley  storage  unless  there  to  a  flood.  The  valley  stor- 
age is  entirely  uncontrolled,  and  th  i  water  goes  out  of  the  storage. 
There  Is  no  valley  storage  unless  1  he  river  to  out  of  its  bank  A 
simple  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  vi  Jley  storage  might  help.  In  the 
1937  flood  the  Tennessee  River  creited  ahead  of  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cairo.  As  the  flow  of  the  Tenneisee  passed  throvigh  the  valley 
storage  it  was  retarded  and  the  flooil  peak:  held  back,  which  brought 
that  peak  back  closer  to  the  peak  at  Cairo.  However,  It  was  still 
eventually  before  the  peak  at  Cai]  o  and  was  falling  at  the  time 
Cairo  was  rising  to  its  crest.  As  i:  fell  It  was  drawing  water  out 
of  the  valley  storage  of  the  river  und  was  actually  placing  valley 
I  storage  on  top  of  the  flood  crest  at  Cairo,  so  that  the  valley  storage 
in  the  Tennessee,  uncontrolled  thlii  year,  increased  the  flood  crest 
at  Cairo  (pp.  1653-1653). 

The  fallacy  of  the  valley-sto:  age  argument  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Since  the  Mississippi  floods  are  com- 
posed of  the  contributions  fromjall  of  the  tributaries,  includ- 
ing the  more  distant  ones,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  the 
floods  on  the  Tennessee  to  peat  in  advance  of  the  floods  at 
Cairo;  and  as  the  flood  crest  ©asses  on  the  Tennessee  the 
water  coming  out  of  valley  stoi  age  wiU  arrive  at  Cairo  just 
when  the  flood  peak  is  buildinj  up  at  that  point.  This  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  1937,  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  the  floodwater  of  tl  e  Tennessee  will  have  passed 
to  the  Gulf  before  the  Missis^ppi  flood  is  reached.  Since 
valley  storage  is  wholly  imcoiitroJled.  there  is  no  way  of 
telling  when  the  Tennessee  flbodwaters  will  come  out  of 
valley  storage  and  arrive  at  Caro.  It  may  arrive  just  when 
the  flood  peak  at  Cairo  is  reacl|ied,  as  happened  in  the  1937 
flood. 

Pacts  are  confirmed  by  the  jBndings  of  fact  by  the  trial 
court  in  the  recent  Tennessee  Electric  Power  case: 

61.  The  Ohio  River  and  ite  tributaries.  Including  the  Teimessee 
River,  are  the  largest  oontributori  to  all  Mississippi  floods,  con- 
tributing from  52  percent  to  80  peitent  of  the  floods  between  Cairo, 
HI.,  and  Helena,  Ark.  The  Tennessee  River  has  always  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  aU  Mississippi  floods. 

62.  The  extoting  flood -protection  works  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  constoting  of  levees  supplemented  by  floodways  and  cut-offs, 
sa*  Inadequate  to  ptass  a  flood  siich  as  to  now  estimated  to  be  rea- 
sonably probable  In  the  future  without  disastrous  overtopping  of 
the  ftTlstlng  levees.     Kven  in  ieafa  floods  the  ^^'g^^^g  projects 
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provide  adequate  protection  for  only  60  percent  of  the  alluvial 
valley,  and  then  only  with  the  use  of  the  floodways,  the  use  of 
which  It  to  desirable  to  eliminate  whenever  possible.  The  levees 
on  the  lower  Mi£sisslppl  have  reached  the  practical  limits  of  height. 
Any  additional  protection  against  lower  Mississippi  floods  must  be 
found  In  part  In  the  provtolon  of  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  to  reduce  their  contribution  to  Mississippi  floods. 
Por  the  most  effective  flood-control  use  reservoirs  should  be  located 
close  to  Cairo,  which  to  at  the  Jxmction  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

63.  The  Tennessee  River,  being  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
and  closer  to  Cairo  and  the  lower  Mississippi  than  any  other  major 
tributary  of  the  Ohio  system.  Is  cne  of  the  best  rivers  for  reser- 
voirs for  flood  control  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Por  the  most 
effective  reduction  of  the  contribution  of  the  Tennessee  River  sys- 
tem to  Mississippi  floods  it  to  necessary  to  provide  high  dams 
with  controlled  storage  (such  as  the  projects  of  the  Authority) 
on  the  main  stream  and  storage  dams  on  the  tributaries.  Including 
the  Clinch  and  Hiwassee  Rivers. 

66.  The  controUed-storage  projects  of  the  Authority  are  the  only 
types  of  engineering  works  on  the  Tennessee  River  system  which 
wUl  afford  effective  flood  control  In  both  the  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basins.  Automatic,  uncontrolled  detention  reservoirs 
are  of  uncertain  value  for  local  Tennessee  flood  control  and  would 
be  of  no  value  for  the  control  of  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 
The  so-called  natural  valley  storage  In  the  Teimessee  River  Basin  Is 
the  space  occupied  by  the  flood  itself,  and  the  retarding  effect  of 
such  uncontrolled  valley  storage  may  Increase  the  danger  of  Mis- 
sissippi floods.  The  low  dams  set  forth  In  Hoxise  Document  No.  328 
would  be  of  no  value  Ir  the  control  of  destructive  floods  either  in 
the  Tennessee  or  Missfesippl  River  Basins,  as  was  recognized  In 
House  Document  No.  328. 

These  findings  relate  expUcitly  to  the  GUbertsville  Dam  as 
well  as  the  other  projects  of  the  Authority,  contrary  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  daily  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 27.  In  fact,  the  trial  court,  in  its  opinion,  made  this 
explicit  reference  to  the  Gilbertsville  project: 

It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  GUbertsville,  when  completed,  wUl 
supply  over  4.000,000  acre-feet  of  flood  storage,  and  It  is  the  most 
important  of  the  series  for  flood  control  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  

Social  Security  Reserve 
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ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    T.    FLYNN    IN    HARPERS    MAGAZINE    OP 

FEBRUARY    1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article.  app)earing  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  February, 
by  John  T.  Flynn,  on  the  subject  the  Social  Security  Reserve 
Swindle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Social  SrcxnarT  Reseivk  Swindlb 
(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

In  January  1942,  a  long,  angry  howl  of  disappointment  will  be 
heard  rumbling  throuehout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
In  that  month,  the  first  pensions  under  the  Federal  conUlbutory 
old-age  insurance  system  will  be  paid  to  the  flrst  batch  of  bene- 
flclaries  reaching  the  retii^ment  age.  This  Is  the  old-age  insur- 
ance plan  which  Is  supposed  to  end  the  tribulations  of  the  aged 
with  dignity  and  decency. 

Their  neighbors  and  fello":v  townsmen  who  get  benefits  of  the 
pviblic-charity  description  from  the  States  may  be  getting  as 
much  as  630  a  month.  But  xinder  this  system  of  purchased  in- 
surance, a  man  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  wiU.  in  1943. 
be  obliged  to  give  up  his  job  and  pauperize  himself  in  order  to 
draw  the  $17  a  month  old-age  Insurance  he  has  bought  from  the 
Gcvernmeat.  The  charity  pensioners  who  get  almost  twice  as 
much  will  give  him  a  horse  laugh  as  he  sinks  back  Into  the  dignity 
and  decency  of  retirement  en  $17  a  month. 

The  reader  wiU  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  how  snaall  these 
flrst  pensions  will  be.  But  he  will  doubtless  surmise  at  once 
that  this  Is  becaiise  the  Govemnient  is  not  collecting  enough 
money  In  premiiuns  to  pay  more.  The  guess  wlU  be  wrong.  The 
reason  is  a  Uttle  shocldng.    The  Government  is  collecting  and  will 


continue  to  collect  In  pay-roll  taxes  for  a  generation  enoxxgh  money 
to  pav  benefits  many  times  this  sum.  But  It  will  not  pay  adequate 
pensions — and  this  Is  the  point  I  aim  at — because  all  the  time  It 
will  be  spending  the  old-age  Insurance  premium  taxes  for  other 
things — paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

If  the  reader  Is  a  little  surprised  at  this,  let  me  add  three  very 
serious  statements. 

First,  the  Government  will  in  the  years  up  to  1980  collect  in  taxes 
for  old-age  pensions  about  $111,000,000,000. 

Second,  of  this  one  hundred  and  eleven  billion  seme  43  percent, 
or  forty-seven  blUlon,  will  never  be  spent  for  old-age  pensions  at 
all  but  for  every  sort  of  Government  expense.  Including,  perhaps, 
building  battleshifw. 

And  third,  the  Government  wlU  never  return  this  $47,000,000,000 
to  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Behind  these  facts  Is  one  of  the  weirdest  and  most  fantastic 
episodes  In  public  finance.  Unfortunately,  all  this  is  cloaked  under 
a  collection  of  seemingly  just  and  prudent  arrangements — arrange- 
ments which  are  mere  fictions,  however,  and  must  be  examined 
narrowly  to  be  seen  in  their  true  relatlona  i 

n 
It  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  clearly  In  mind  that  under  our 
Social  Security  Act  two  sorts  of  benefits  are  provided  for  the  aged. 
The  Government  set  out  to  establish  an  old-age  retirement  system 
which  would  provide  a  decent  annuity  for  workers  and  for  which 
the  workers  would  pay.  It  was  to  be  organized  ss  an  insurance 
system  but  operated  by  the  Government.  The  members  of  this 
system  were  to  be  taxed  on  their  wages  monthly  and.  when  65  years 
cf  age,  would  be  entitled  to  the  beneflts  provided  In  the  act. 

But  obviously  people  already  past  the  retirement  age  could  not 
get  such  Insurance  any  more  than  a  man  who  is  dead  can  get  life 
lns\irance.  Therefore  to  provide  some  protection  for  those  already 
arrived  at  retirement  age  an  entirely  septu-ate  system  was  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  there  are  two  plans.  One  is  caUed  the  old>age  assistance 
plan  for  people  already  past  65.  The  other  is  called  the  old-age 
l)eneflt  plan  for  those  not  yet  arrived  at  retirement  age. 

The  first  Is  entrusted  to  the  States  to  organize,  manage,  and  sup- 
port, save  that  the  Federal  Government  wlU  make  grants  directly 
to  the  States  to  aid  In  supporting  the  plan. 

The  second  Is  organized  and  operated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment through  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  Is  of  this  latter  plan 
that  we  propose  to  speak  here.  But  we  shall  concern  ourselves 
with  only  one  feature  of  this  plan,  the  Incredible  scheme,  as  chi- 
merical as  Dr.  Town£end*8  wildest  Inventions  or  California's  fam- 
ous ham-and-eggs  device  for  830  every  Thtirsday — the  scheme  to 
create  a  vast  reserve  fund  of  $47,000,000,000. 

As  the  Government  was  setting  up  an  Insurance  plan,  what 
more  plausible  than  to  do  it  as  a  private  company  would  do  It — 
to  create  a  great  reserve  fund  to  insure  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  plan?  In  other  v.-ords,  the  Government  decided  to  charge  the 
members  at  a  rate  large  enough  to  pay  aU  benefits  for  many  years 
and  also  to  accumulate  In  the  course  of  time  a  reserve  fund,  called 
the  old-age  account,  of  $47,000,000,000. 

The  theory  is  plausible.  The  Government  will  "save"  for  the 
fiind  a  large  s\im  each  year  and  invest  it  In  Government  bonds. 
the  soundest  securities  In  the  world.  Back  of  the  great  plan,  there- 
fore, will  always  be  this  huge  reserve  with  its  constantly  accumu- 
lating Interest. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  reserve,  also  touched  with 
the  fatal  vice  of  platisiblllty.  Tills  Insurance  plan  is  going  to  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  the  workers 
and  their  employers,  and  those  taxes  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
bills  for  many  years.  But  there  will  come  a  lime  when  the  number 
retiring  will  be  so  large  that  the  old-age  taxes  wiU  bo  lasufflclcnt 
to  pay  the  benefits.  Then  the  Government  will  have  to  supplement 
the  old-age  taxes  with  other  taxes.  But  by  that  time  the  reserve 
fund  will  have  risen  to  many  billions  of  dollars.  It  will  be  In- 
vested in  Government  bonds.  The  interest  on  this  investment  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficits  and  thus  save  the  Government 
from  imposing  further  taxation. 

To  put  this  concretely,  here  Is  the  way  It  win  work.  Every 
cmplcvce  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Insurance  plan  will  be  taxed 
1  percent  of  his  wages  and  his  employer  will  be  taxed  1  percent. 
The  employer  must  deduct  1  percent  from  the  pay  envelope  and 
add  1  percent  to  It  and  send  It  to  the  Treastiry.  It  wlU  be  1 
percent  during  1937,  1938.  and  1939.  After  that  It  will  increase 
one-half  of  1  percent  every  3  years  untU  It  reaches  3  percent  for 
employee  and  3  percent  for  employer,  or  a  total  of  6  percent.  This 
tax  wUl  be  paid  on  the  salaries  of  26,000.000  persona  and  hence  wlU 
yield  enormous  s\m:is.  Tne  taxes  paid  will  rise  with  the  years.  To 
give  some  Idea  of  this,  the  following  table  gives  the  siwis  whldi 
will  be  collected  and  the  beneflU  which  wlU  be  paid  In  tb«  ywn 
selected. 


Year 


1942 . .._„— ....._. 

1*50"~II""I.I 

I'JTO 

1980 


R««lpts 


$27".  POO,  000 
87:1.000,000 
1.877,300.000 
2.041,200.000 
?,  20.'.,  100.800 
2, 2V)5, 300, 000 


Beoents 


iti.fino.ooo 

.'•?.«»,  000 

EOV.SOO.OOO 

l,87«.COO.000 

?.?J)3,  .'00,000 

3,  .Ml,  MO,  000 


I  The  benefit  payments  begin  in  1942.    Before  that  only  small  lefunds  will  b« 
to  beoefldaries  who  die  before  beneflts  are  payable. 
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A  cUzKX  at  this  table  will  show  that  the  reoelpta  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  benentfi  until  1970  when  they  will  fall  one  hundred 
minion  short.  In  1980  they  will  be  $1,200,000,000  too  small.  But 
by  1080  this  reserve  accumulation  will  have  grown  to  $47X)00,000.000 
and  the  Interest  on  that  will  be  11,406.000,000  a  year  or  enough 
to  cover  the  deficit. 

On  the  face  of  things,  if  you  are  one  of  those  people  given  to 
the  bad  habit  at  tossing  off  decisions  on  grave  problems  without 
reflection,  you  will  say  nothing  could  be  jiister  and  sounder  than 
this.  That's  the  way  It  looked  to  the  President.  That's  the  way 
It  stlU  looks  to  him.  But  let  us  take  a  second  look  and  see  what 
we  can  see. 

m 

Now  In  order  to  follow  this  you  must  see  how  the  reserve  is 
now  working  in  actual  practice.  The  plan  began  In  1036  with  the 
1-percent  tax  for  boes  and  woiicers.  Up  to  October  81,  1038,  the 
collections  amounted  to  $910,166,040^84. 

Now  what  has  become  of  this  money?  It  has  gone  Into  the 
Treasury.  As  no  pesaions  are  payable  until  1042.  no  pensions 
have  been  paid — only  some  refunds  on  account  of  death  aiul  the 
expenses  of  administration.  The  balance — some  $817,000,000 — 
has  been  transferred  to  the  reserve,  called  the  old-age  account. 
That  is  Just  an  account  In  the  Treasury.  Prom  there  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  general  funds  at  the  Treasury.  That  Is,  the 
Treasury  "borrowed"  it  and  transferred  to  the  account  its  own 
txmds.  Having  borrowed  the  money,  the  Treasury  is  at  liberty 
to  use  It  as  it  chooees.  It  has  spent  the  money  on  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Thus,  as  matters  stand,  the  money 
Is  gone — spent;  the  old-age  account  or  reserve  has  $817,000,000 
,^tf  Oovemment  I  O  U's  and  the  Oovemment  owes  the  acco\int 
$817,000,000. 

The  explanation  of  this,  of  course.  Is  that  when  needed  the 
Oovemment  will  pay  this  money  back  to  the  old-age  account. 
Meantime  it  will  pay  Interest  at  3  percent  each  year.  Each  year 
the  amount  in  the  reserve  will  be  greater.  And  each  year  the 
Government  will  pay  3-percent  Interest  on  that  reserve.  All  the 
money  will  be  loaned  jto  the  Government.  Hence  all  of  it  will 
bear  interest  at  the  ratJe  of  3  percent.    The  Government  will  col- 

:t  taxes  to  pay  the  Interest.  But  It  will  promptly  borrow  the 
interest  just  as  It  borrows  the  principal.  And  so  by  1980  the 
Government  will  have  collected  In  old-age  taxes  and  In  Interest 
$111,000,000,000.  By  that  time  It  will  have  paid  out  in  benefits 
$64,000,000,000.  There  wUl  be  $47,000,000,000  remaining  in  the 
reeerve.  Of  course  there  will  be  no  money  there — but  Jvist  $47,000.- 
000.000  of  Oovemment  paper.  But  why  shoiild  anyone  worry 
about  this?  What  could  be  better  than  United  States  Oovemment 
I  O  U's?    Let  us  see. 

To  understand  this  we  have  to  be  clear  about  the  true  character 
of  savings.  We  are  In  the  habit  of  speaking  of  "savings"  rather 
loosely.  One  may  save  $1,000.  But  one's  savings  do  not  continue 
to  be  $1,000.  There  is  only  one  way  to  save  a  thing  and  that  is 
to  save  it.  You  save  1.000  bushels  of  wheat  by  putting  It  Into 
your  bin  or  toto  a  warehouse.  You  save  $1,000  by  putting  It  Into 
a  tin  box  or  a  bank  vault.  If  you  use  your  $1,000  to  buy  a  New 
York  City  bond  or  a  Santa  Fe  Railroad  bond,  your  savings  are  no 
longer  $1,000.  They  are  now  in  the  form  of  a  claim  on  the  city 
of  New  York  or  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad.  You  no  longer  have  dol- 
lars but  claims — perfectly  good  claims,  to  be  sure.  But  the  dis- 
tinction Is  Important,  as  you  will  see.  The  Investment  is  a  claim 
to  interest  each  year  at  a  &xed  rate  and  to  the  payment  of  91,000 
when  the  bond  falls  due.  If  I  lend  $1,000  In  money  to  the  United 
States  Government  on  a  bond,  my  money  is  gone,  but  I  have 
something  just  as  good,  perhaps  better  because  It  draws  yearly 
Interest  at  3  percent,  which  the  money  can  never  do.  But  I  no 
longer  have*  the  $1,000.  Speaking  casually  I  may  say  my  savings 
are  $1,000.  but  what  I  have  is  a  claim  for  $1,000  and  mterest 
against  the  United  States  Government. 

The  distinction  may  seem  a  fine  one,  but  you  will  see  at  omce 
the  seriousness  of  it  if  you  will  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
claim  must  depend  on  the  person  on  whom  the  Ha.<m  \m  estab- 
lished. 

C(»ialder  for  a  moment  the  following  performance  and  please  do 
not  think  It  irrelevant.  Each  week  you  save  $10.  You  put  it  In 
a  tin  box  marked  *<Re8erve."  In  a  year  you  have  $520.  You  wish 
to  put  It  to  work.  You  lend  It  to  a  friend  who  is  in  business, 
who  is  solvent,  and  who  agrees  to  pay  you  6  percent.  He  gives 
you  a  note  which  goes  into  the  box.  Each  year  you  save  $620 
phis  the  mterest  your  debtor  pays  you.  In  10  years  you  have  m 
the  reserve  box  the  promissory  notes  of  joux  friend  covering  his 
borrowings  at  your  savings  and  the  Interest,  all  amounting  to  nearly 
$8,000.  You  may  say  you  have  saved  $8,000.  But  what  you  will 
have  win  be  claims  for  $8,000  In  loans  and  Interest  against  your 
debtor. 

Now  suppoae  you  handle  your  savings  In  the  foUowtng  manner. 
You  put  $10  a  week  In  the  tin  box  marked  "reserve."  In  a  year  It 
amounts  to  $520.  nx)m  time  to  time  you  need  money.  Instead  of 
borrowing  from  a  bank  or  a  friend  you  decide  to  borrow  it  from 
ycur  reserve.  You  take  out  a  hundred  dollars  and  put  in  your 
I  O  U  as  a  man  may  do  in  his  petty  cash  drawer.  You  contmue 
faithfully  saving  the  $10  a  week  for  10  years.  You  contmue  at 
Intervals  to  borrow  what  you  have  saved.  You  put  In  I  O  U's  and 
bind  yourself  to  return  the  money  with  Interest  at  6  percent  to 
the  box.  You  are  very  faithful  with  your  I  O  U's  and  your  book- 
keeping. At  the  end  at  10  years  you  have  m  the  tin  box  your 
own  promlsaory  notes  to  the  amoiint  of  nearly  $8,000.  You  may 
■ay  you  hare  saved  $8,000.  But  what  you  have  Is  $8,000  In  clalma— 
vcpan  yoonelf .    U  they  were  dalma  vpon  your  trtezid  Umj  would 


snues  collected  from  its  pollcy- 

tbe  earnings  of  various  corpora- 

"  at  any  time  it  should  run  into 

should  decline  in  hard  times. 


be  paid  to  you  out  of  your  friend's  earnings.  But  being  claims  on 
yourself  they  must  be  paid  back  put  of  your  earnings.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  press  this  seemingly  «lmple  transaction  any  further. 
For  It  Is  very  obvious  that  you  have  no  savings;  that  you  have 
nothing.  The  "reserve"  you  have  created  is  a  pure  fiction.  The 
dollars  m  your  little  tm  box  are  phantom  dollars. 

It  is  throiigh  this  seemingly  fooiifih  performance  that  we  can 
now  see  the  fallacy  of  comparing  a  government  old-age  anniUty 
system  with  a  private  insurance  coihpany,  and  a  government  reserve 
with  a  private  insurance  company  [reserve.     Let  us  apply  this  test. 

The  International  Insurance  Ca.  puts  aside  $10,000,000  a  year 
m  its  reserve.  That  ten  million  Iv  Invests  each  year  in  the  bonds 
of  various  utilities,  railroads,  and  government  bodies.  In  10  years 
It  has  over  $100,000,000  of  claims  ig&lnst  various  corporations  and 
public  bodies.  It  has  an  annual  Income  of  perhaps  $4,000,000  In 
mtoest.  I 

An  Insurance  company  has  twf>  sources  at  revenue — ^from  its 
policyholders  and  from  its  investments.  It  has  claims  for  premiums 
on  its  policyholders  which  must  be  paid  out  of  their  pockets.  It  has 
claims  for  mterest  upon  the  c<»porations  which  must  come  out  of 
their  earnings.  An  Investment  is  t^  means  of  adding  to  your  own 
earnings  part  of  the  earnings  of  aqother  person.  It  Is  not  a  device 
for  merely  earmarking  part  at  yov^  own  earnings.  Therefore  each 
year  the  International  has  the 
holders  plut,  what  it  collects  from 
tlons  against  which  it  has  claims, 
difficulties,  if  policyholders'  reveni 

the  International  could  meet  its  (Obligations  by  drawing  upon  its 
reserves,  by  using  the  mterest,  or  |by  converting  the  reserves  into 
cash.  It  could,  in  short,  go  to  sources  of  revenue  outside  its  own 
assets  OT  the  resoiirces  of  its  policyholders. 

Now  suppose  the  International  put  Its  surplus  into  a  tin  box 
marked  "Reserve."  Then  suppose  it  needed  money  from  time  to 
time  and  borrowed  from  its  reserve ,  putting  bonds  into  the  tto  box. 
At  the  end  of  10  years  it  would  havi ;  in  its  tin  box  a  hvmdred  million 
of  Its  own  bonds  bearmg  interest.  Would  this  be  a  reserve?  Would 
the  International  really  have  savin  fs  of  a  hundred  million?  Would 
it  not  have  in  reality  merely  a  tl]  i  box  full  of  claims  upon  itself, 
which  would  mean  claims  upon  Itj  policyholders?  In  other  words, 
instead  of  having  claims  upon  the  <  arnings  of  others  it  would  merely 
have  claims  upon  its  own  earnings.  And  is  It  not  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff that  it  does  not  have  to  have  a  tin  box  full  of  I  O  U's  to  have 
claims  upon  its  own  earnings?    It  las  those  claims  anyhow. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  an  insxirance  company 
engaging  in  a  farce  comedy  of  tJiis  sort.  If  It  did  it  would  be 
promptly  pounced  upon  by  the  authorities.  Its  officers  would 
probably  be  indicted.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Government 
Is  now  doing  through  the  Social  S  scurity  Board  and  the  Treasury. 

The  Social  Security  Board  is  mei  ely  a  large  Government-operated 
insxirance  company.  But  it  is  alj»  merely  a  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  So  is  the  '  lYeasury  Department.  The  acts 
of  both  are  merely  the  acts  of  he  Government.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Government  puts  aside  ^  blUlon  dollars  in  a  year  in  a 
box  marked  "Reserve"  and  then  bnrrows  that  billion,  substituting 
Its  promises  to  i>ay  m  the  form  at  bonds,  and  then  pays  Interest 
each  year  on  these  billions  and  borrows  It,  giving  bonds  m  Its 
place,  what  it  will  have  at  the  en  1  of  43  years  will  be  a  box  full 
of  bonds — claims,  not  upon  some  outside  assets,  but  upon  itself- 
which,  of  coxirse,  are  no  claims  at  all.  It  has  no  means  of  getting 
the  funds  or  the  Interest  upon  1  he  funds  save  by  going  to  the 
very  people  from  whom  it  took  i  hese  fimds  in  the  first  place— 
the  policyholders,  the  workers  tins  insured.  26,000,000  of  them 
who  constitute  the  chief  part  of  1he  population  which  must  bear 
the  taxes.  If  the  Government  inv  ?sted  these  billions  in  the  bonds 
of  some  other  government  or  boim  private  corporations  so  that 
It  could  realize  on  the  investmett  out  of  the  earnings  of  some 
other  entity  than  itself,  then  it  might  claim  to  have  a  reserve 
But  of  course  no  one  would  suggeit  doing  this 

In  short,  there  is  no  reserve.  There  wlU  be  no  reserve.  The 
whole  thing  Is  a  solenm  and  cruel  farce. 

IV 

One  reason  assigned  for  this  nost  singular  device  Is  the  need 
for  relieving  future  generations  o  r  the  burden  of  supporting  all 
of  the  heavy  load  when  pensions  riach  their  full  dimensions  The 
Idea  that  we  can  relieve  f utiu-e  ge^eraUons  by  taxing  this  one  and 
spending  now  the  taxes  collected, and  then  repaying  the  loan  in 
tt^^ftrt^  by  taxing  future  generWuons  is  too  fantastic  for  serious 

But  it  leads  to  an  important  fao^  which  we  must  face.  A  public 
okl-age  msurance  plan  can  be  fln^ced  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
and  m  no  other  way.    We  caimot  ejcape  It  y"u-go  oasis 

J^^^*^^^  °f  ♦^  old-age  insurahce  plan  Is  to  provide  the  aged 
wUh  the  necessltl^  of  life.  These  neceesltles  will  have  to  be  ^ 
duced  at  the  time  they  are  distributed.  In  other  words,  we  shall  not 
save  those  necessities  against  the  day  of  need.  In  any  given  year 
those  under  65  must  produce  enough  for  themselves  and  also  enough 

o^r^^^^^^J^u'^  """^  '''^<»  produce  nothing.     However,  as 
om  meOiod  of  distributing  goods  is  by  means  of  money,  workers 
under  65  must  create  in  any  given  t)eriod  enough  money  moome  for 
themselves  and.  m  addition,  the  8i«n  needed  for  the  aged 
.r^iP^l  ?^®   "^^^"^  differently,   whatever   is  paid   out   to   the 

^ii^'Jif  ♦i'  f^^JZ^^  ^"^"^  wlU  have  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
workers  in  that  period  by  means  of  taxes 

«rJ^4.S^°**w°'^*'^  "V^."  '^^  wmilook  kt  the  way  it  works  out  In 
Sf!^^n^  ""^  r^  ^®^  *^*  actuaries  estimate  that  the  Govera- 
?J^nJ^*^^  i^  P*y  °^^  $l,37i900.000  in  benefits  and  spend 
$102,000,000  on  administration  of  tlie  plan— a  total  of  $1,481,900^000 
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But  In  that  year  it  wtU  collect  $2  041.200,000  from  the  Insured  and 
their  employers  as  premiums.  No  one  will  doubt  that  all  this 
money  will  be  collected  in  the  period  in  which  It  is  paid  out  In 
other  words,  1960  will  pay  for  the  I960  benefits. 

But  In  1970  it  will  be  different.  The  benefits  will  amount  to 
$2  303.500.000  and  the  expenses  $110.300.000 — a  total  of  $2,413.- 
800  000.  But  in  that  year  the  collections  of  premiums  will  be  only 
$2  205  100,000.  And  so  the  Treasiiry  will  be  $208,000,000  short. 
And  so  this  $208,000,000  must  be  raised  some  other  way.  Now.  by 
1970  the  reserve  will  have  grown  to  over  forty-one  billions.  The 
interest  on  it  will  amount  to  over  $1,200,000,000.  It  Is  this  Interest 
which  will  supply  that  extra  $208,000,000.  And  because  of  this  o\ir 
naive  President  imagmes  that  the  people  living  In  1970  wiU  be 
relieved  of  the  burden.  _  ^    ^ 

But  where  does  he  suppose  that  $1,200,000,000  In  Interest  Is  to 
come  from?  Certainly  not  out  of  the  people  of  today.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  collect  it  in  taxes  out  of  the  people  of  1970  and  go 
through  the  empty  comedy  of  paying  it  in  interest  to  the  reserve 
which  will  pay  it  out  to  the  beneficiaries  in  annuities. 

Since  the  plan  can  be  operated  on  a  pay-as-you-go  system  and 
can.  in  fact,  be  operated  in  no  other  way.  very  low  rates  could  be 
adopted  which  would  enable  the  Government  in  each  year  to  meet 
all  its  obligations  to  the  retired  and  during  the  next  43  years  to 
collect  $47,000,000,000  less  than  it  will  for  social  old-age  insurance. 

This  can  be  proved.  In  the  present  act  the  old-age  tax  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  starts  at  2  percent  and  increases  by  1  percent 
every  3  years. 

From  1937  to  1970  the  total  amount  needed  to  pay  all  benefits 
and  ccsts  to  those  years  wUl  be  $34,237,100,000.  I  give  a  short  table 
based  on  two  tax  plans. 

One  is  the  tax  plan  of  the  President,  now  embodied  in  the  act. 
The  other  is  a  tax  plan  which  I  propose  and  which  is  arrived  at 
to  produce  enough  revenue  to  pay  costs  ajid  benefits  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  Both  taxes  are  levied  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  equally.  The  first  colimui  shows  the  em- 
ployer-employee tax  rate  fixed  in  the  act.  The  second  column 
shows  a  proposed  tax  rate  very  much  lower. 


Year 


1937 

1940 

1M3 

1M6 

1M9 

1951 _ 

1961 

1970 — 


Tairate 
in  act 


Percent 
2 
3 
4 

5 

e 

6 
6 

6 


Proposed 
rate 


Percent 


gatlon  and  will  have  tised  the  balance  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
utterly  unconnected  with  social  security.     The  money  will  be  gone. 

Now  see  what  happens  from  1970  on.  By  1970.  as  we  have  seen. 
the  amount  needed  to  the  year  for  benefits  and  costs  will  be 
$2,413,800,000.  The  old-age  employer-employee  tax  by  both  plana 
will  by  that  time  be  the  same — 6  percent.  It  wUl  yield  $2,205,- 
100.000  that  year.  So  the  old-age  tax  by  that  year  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  costs  and  benefits.  By  that  time  additional  sums 
will  have  to  be  foxmd  under  both  plans.  And  to  each  year  up  to 
1980  the  amount  deeded  for  costs  and  benefits  will  increase.  By 
1980  the  need  for  benefits  will  be  $3,511,000,000  for  that  year.  By 
that  time  the  yield  through  the  old-age  tax  by  both  plans  will 
be  the  same.  By  both  plans  the  deficit  wlU  be  about  $1,400,000,000 
a  year.  And  so  to  each  year  some  means  will  have  to  be  found 
to  collect  money  to  meet  this  deficit. 

What  that  means  may  well  be  left  to  that  generation  to  deter- 
mine, since  it  wUl  know  its  own  problems  best.  But  one  thing  Is 
certato.  Whatever  it  may  be.  it  will  be  some  form  of  tax.  In 
other  words,  in  each  year  from  1970  to  1980  two  taxes  will  have  to 
be  imposed  by  each  plan — the  old-age  employer-employee  tax  of 
6  percent  on  pay  rolls  and  some  additional  tax.  The  Uble  below 
shows  the  amounts  that  will  be  needed  and  amounts  to  be  raised 
by  both  the  employer-employee  tax  and  the  additional  tax  In 
different  years. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Amount 
needed 

Proposud  plan 

Presldeof  s  plan 

Old-age 
tax 

Qeneral 
tax 

Old-ace 
tax 

Qeneral 
tax 

1970 

1975 

1980 



2.413.8 
2.986.5 
3.Ga&l 

zaaM 

2.M7. 1 
2,295.3 

208 

700 

1.4C0 

Z205.1 
2.2W.  I 
2.295.3 

l,2ia9 
1.341.8 
1.406.0 

This  table  reveals  that  up  to  1940,  the  proposed  tax  would  be 
only  one-eighth  as  big  as  the  tax  now  in  force.  Ten  years  from 
now  the  proposed  tax  would  be  only  one-third  as  big  as  the  tax  in 
the  act.  Not  until  1970  would  the  tax  be  the  same  tmder  both 
plans. 

And  yet  the  proposed  tax  would  suffice  to  pay  the  costs  and  all 
the  benefits  due  to  all  the  years  from  1937  to  1970. 

But  it  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  tax  in  the  act  is  not 
the  only  tax  which  will  be  required  if  the  present  system  con- 
tinues in  force.  In  the  years  between  1937  and  1970,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  all  of  the  excess  taxes  will  be  used  to  buUd  up  a 
reserve.  This  reserve  will  grow  in  figures  (although  the  fund  will 
be  dissipated)  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  1942  it  will  be  over 
$3  600  000  000.  By  1950  it  wlU  be  over  fourteen  billion.  By  1960 
It  will'  be  nearly  thirty  biUion.  By  1970  it  will  be  forty-one  bUlion. 
And  all  that  time  the  Government  will  be  called  on  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  reserve.  To  pay  this  Interest  It  wUl  have  to  impose  addi- 
tional taxes.  By  1942  it  will  have  to  raise  taxes  for  interest  of 
$84  000  000-  by  1950  almost  half  a  billion;  by  1960  nearly  a  billion: 
by  1970  much  over  one  biUion.  In  other  words,  while,  between 
1937  and  1970,  the  employer-employee  taxes  will  be  enormously 
more  than  will  be  needed  to  pay  the  costs  and  benefits,  additional 
general  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mythical  "reserve."  So  that  to  get  the  amount  of  taxes  which  will 
have  to  be  imposed  between  1937  and  1970  under  the  President's 
plan,  you  have  to  add  to  the  employer-employee  taxes  the  general 
taxes  to  pay  interest  on  the  reserve.  I  give  the  taxes  which  must 
be  raised  by  both  plans,  by  my  suggested  plan  and  by  the  President's 
plan.  By  my  plan  only  employer -employee  taxes  must  be  collected. 
By  the  President's  plan  two  taxes  must  be  collected,  employer- 
employee  taxes  and  general  taxes  to  pay  toterest. 

Sum  needed  to  pay  costs  and  benefits,   1937  to 

J970 $34,237,100,000 

Sum  to  "be 'collected  by  proposed  low  employer-  

employee  tax  from  1937  to  1970. — .     85.000,000,000 

Sum  to  be  collected  imder  President's  plan.  1937 
to  1970: 

Employer-employee    tax 56,  000,  000.  000 

General  tax  for  toterest — — 


19,000.000,000 


75.  000,  OOC.  000 


By  1970.  under  the  President's  plan,  the  Government  wlU  have 
levied  taxes  at  seventy-five  blUlons  to  meet  a  $34,000,000,000  obll- 


In  both  cases  It  will  be  seen  that  a  general  tax  will  be  levied  In 
order  to  meet  the  deficit.  In  the  proposed  plan  this  tax  will  be 
levied  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficit.  It  will  be  levied 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  paid  to  the  Social  Security  Board  as  a 
subsidy  for  the  old-age  pensions.  It  will  be  called  a  sutjaJdy. 
Everybody  will  know  precisely  what  it  is.  In  the  President's  plan 
embodied  in  the  act  the  tax  will  be  levied.  But  it  will  be  called  a 
tax  to  pay  Interest  on  the  phantom  reserve.  When  it  has  been 
paid  m  the  form  of  interest  part  of  It  will  then  be  devoted  to  old- 
age  insurance  payments  precisely  as  in  the  proposed  plan.  In  both 
cases  it  will  be  a  tax.  In  both  cases  it  will  be  levied  for  the  same 
ostensible  purpose.  The  difference  wUl  be  that  It  will  be  caUed  by 
a  different  name. 

But  there  is  another  difference.  In  the  proposed  plan  the  tax 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  deficit  to  be  met.  to  the  actual  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the  President's  plan  the  Ux  will  be 
gaged  in  size  and  rate  not  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
supposed  to  be  intended,  but  in  order  to  meet  3 -percent  Interest  on 
this  Imaginary  reserve.  Hence  untU  1980  it  will  continue  to  be 
enormously  greater  than  it  need  be.  In  plain  figures,  by  my  plan, 
this  supplemental  tax  will  have  to  equal  $7,905,000,000  in  those  10 
years  from  1970  to  1980.  That  is  what  It  should  be  under  the 
other  plan  If  the  tax  were  levied  to  make  up  the  deficit.  But  as 
it  will  be  levied  to  pay  toterest  on  the  reserve.  It  will  be  $13.- 
348.000,000.  And.  of  course,  as  usual,  the  excess  of  five  billion  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  general  expenses. 

To  sxun  It  all  up.  by  the  proposed  plan  the  supplemental  deficit 
taxes  will  not  have  to  begin  until  around  1970.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  they  will  begto  at  once— have  already  begun.  By  the 
proposed  plan  only  about  $8,000,000,000  in  supplemental  taxes  wlU 
have  to  be  collected  from  now  untU  1980.  By  the  President's  plan 
these  supplemental  taxes  wUl  amount  to  $32,000,000,000.  By  the 
proposed  plan  the  old-age  employer-employee  taxes  will  be  very 
much  lower  and  will  yield  filty-seven  biUion  in  43  years.  By  the 
President's  plan  the  old-age  employer -employee  taxes  wUl  be  heavy 
and  will  yield  seventy-eight  bUlion  to  the  same  length  of  time. 

v 
1  have  said  that  by  1980  the  Government  will  have  collected 
forty-seven  bailons  which  it  will  never  use  for  old-age  pensions 
and,  furthermore,  will  never  repay  to  the  old-age  account.  The 
Government,  of  coxirse,  has  no  intention  of  ever  repaying  this 
money  or  any  part  of  it.  The  whole  theory  of  the  reserve  Is  tocon- 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  repayment,  even  If  repayment  were  possible. 
The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  that  the  $47,000,000,000  reserve 
will  be  Invested  In  United  States  bonds  at  3-percent  interest.  And 
it  is  this  toterest  which  wlU  make  up  the  deficits  of  the  insurance 
plan  after  1970.  Therefore  this  assumes  a  continuance  of  the 
bonds  as  a  Government  debt  and  as  a  basis  for  this  interest.  To 
repay  the  bonds  woiUd  be  to  end  the  basis  for  the  interest.  Besides, 
to  repay  the  bonds  would  be  a  preposterous  performance.  Whether 
the  bonds  are  outstanding  or  not.  whether  the  reserve  plan  U  con- 
tinued or  not,  future  generations  beginning  in  1970  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  by  taxes  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  old-age  tax. 
The  only  course  for  these  future  generations  Is  to  do  that.  But 
If  In  addition  they  should  decide  to  raise  once  agato  by  taxation 
the  forty-seven  billion  In  order  to  go  through  the  motions  of  repay- 
tog  the  money,  not  only  would  the  burden  be  Intolerable,  but  It 
would  be  todescrlbable  folly.    For  U  they  did  raise  the  forty-seven 
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billion,  what  would  they  do  with  It?  Put  It  back  in  cash  In  the 
reserve  tin  box?  And  then  reinvest  it  some  other  way?  Or  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  aged?  And.  having  distributed  it  among  them, 
the  Government  would  still  have  to  go  on  raising  by  taxes  the 
equivalent  of  the  Interest  each  year. 

What  the  future  really  has  to  do  is  to  collect  eaw:h  year  enough 
to  discharge  its  annuity  obligations  In  that  year.  The  quicker  it 
forgets  about  the  reserve  the  better. 

VI 
This  reserve  ghost  is  an  offense  against  the  younger  workers  who 
are  biirdened  with  an  excessive  levy;  against  the  older  workers  who 
will  retire  in  the  early  years  of  the  plan;  against  the  economic 
society. 

The  employee  and  his  boas  must  pay  a  2-percent  tax  when 
one-fourth  of  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  some  years; 
in  1950  they  must  pay  6  percent  when  2  percent  would  pay  for 
what  they  are  "getting. 

The  present  plan  forces  payment  of  shockingly  low-retirement 
benefits  to  those  who  will  pass  the  65-year  milestone  In  the  next 
20  years.  In  1942  the  man  who  has  averaged  a  hiindred  dollars 
a  month  in  earnings  will  be  forced  to  give  up  his  Job  to  draw 
$17.50  a  month,  while  his  indigent  neighbor  who  has  paid  nothing 
may  be  drawing  nearly  twice  as  much.  To  him  who  retires  in  1947 
the  benefit  will  be  »22.50  a  month;  to  the  annuitant  who  retires  in 
1B52  the  benefit  will  be  $27.50  a  month,  while  for  the  man  who 
quits  work  in  1957  the  pension  will  be  $32.50  a  month. 

Obviously  the  Government  cannot  pay  adequate  pensions  if  it 
Insists  on  "borrowing"  most  of  the  old-age  taxes  and  spending 
them  to  support  the  Government.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dLsguised 
tax  levied  upon  the  lowest-Income  groups  luider  the  pretense  of 
old-age  pension  premiums.  No  government  would  dare  attempt 
to  support  itself  out  of  a  pay-roll  tax  if  it  honestly  proclaimed  Its 
purpose.  The  workers  have  remained  silent  because  they  have 
been  deceived. 

Chief  victims  are  the  very  yotmgest  workers.  For  6  percent — the 
permanent  tax  aimed  at — a  private  company  will  guarantee  to  a 
yovmg  man  taking  old-age  insurance  at  20  a  retirement  annuity, 
at  65.  of  $58.94  a  month.  The  Government  plan  will  give  him 
only  $53.75.  vrtth  this  difference — that  under  the  private  plan  the 
annuity  will  be  his  of  right  when  he  reaches  65,  while  under  the 
Government  plan  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  Job  to  get  the 
annuity. 

The  Government  plan  diffuses  its  evil  effects  throughout  the 
economic  society.  It  i£  a  grave  mistake  to  associate  taxes  with 
pay  rolls.  This  almost  require*  employers  who  wish  to  cut  their 
taxes  to  cut  their  pay  rolls  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  will  so  swiftly 
tccelerate  the  shift  from  hand  workers  to  machines  as  this  exorbi- 
tant tax.  for  the  en^iloyer's  only  escape  from  high  social  security 
taxes  will  be  by  replacing  the  taxable  worker  by  the  machine  which 
claims  no  pension. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  the  extraction  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  taxes  from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  lowest  income  groups, 
not  tot  social  insurance  but  for  Government  expenditures  (as  will 
be  the  case  in  4  years)  will  have  a  most  depressive  effect  upon  the 
already  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earning  groups? 
Mr.  Marrlner  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  a 
Presidential  adviser,  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  withdrawal 
of  half  a  billion  in  the  last  year  hastened  and.  deepened  the  recessive 
movement  of  this  year. 

vn 

How  came  this  monstrosity  Into  the  Social  Security  Act?  It  Is  a 
depressing  story. 

In  the  winter  of  1934-35  a  group  of  technical  agents  of  the 
Cabinet  Oonunittee  on  Economic  Security  were  bringing  their  labors 
to  an  end.  The  idea  of  a  reserve  had  arisen  somewhere,  but  every 
actuarial  and  financial  expert  consulted  opposed  it  vehemently. 
Messrs.  O.  C.  Rlchter  and  W.  R.  Williamson  were  the  actuarial  con- 
sultants at  this  group  (Mr.  Williamson  Is  now  actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Board).  They  opposed  it  as  "quite  beyond  the  realm  of 
practical  possibilities"  and  "an  unsound  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  social  Instirance."  They  are  o\ir  authority 
for  the  statement  that  "iiepreaentatlves  of  the  Treastiry  and  Federal 
Reserve  System  who  acted  as  financial  advisers  to  the  committee 
were  of  the  opinion  that  an  old-age  pension  plan  which  did  not 
require  a  reserve  would  be  preferable." 

Four  eminent  actuarial  consultants  of  the  Cabinet  committee 
were  called.  They  were  Mr.  M.  A.  Linton,  president  of  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Prof.  A.  L.  Mowbray,  of  the  University 
of  California;  Prof.  Henry  L.  Reltz.  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  and 
Prof.  James  W.  Glover,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Linton 
writes  me:  "The  actuarial  consultants  were  xmanimcxisly  opposed  to 
a  large  reserve  and  expressed  themselves  clearly  on  the  point."  Says 
Dr.  Reitz:  "It  Is  my  recollection  that  the  committee  was  unani- 
mously against  holding  reserves  on  this  basis.  •  •  •  The  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  argued  as  strongly  as  they  could  against  this 
feature  of  the  plan  in  certain  committee  meetings  of  the  larger 
group.  Including  representatives  of  the  Treasury." 

Finally  the  Cabinet  c<Hnmltt«e  adopted  the  advice  of  these  con- 
sultants, and  in  their  report  to  the  President  expressly  declared  that 
nhe  plan  we  advocate  amounts  to  having  each  generation  pay  for 
the  support  at  the  people  then  living  who  are  old."     It  warned 


against  large  reserves  and  annoui  ced  that  "to  keep  the  reserves 
within  manageable  limits  we  sug  :est  that  the  combined  rate  cf 
employers  and  employees  be  1  perc  ;nt  for  the  first  5  years  (against 
2  percent  for  the  first  3  years  ad<  pted  in  the  act).  2  percent  for 
the  second  5  years.  3  percent  the  tl  ird  5  years,  4  percent  the  foiuth 


5  years,  and  5  percent  thereafter. 


by  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  a^d  Harry  Hopkins,  the  Wagner- 
Lewis  bill  was  framed. 


But  at  this  point  a  strange  thing 


And  upon  this  report,  signed 


lappened.    The  President,  seeing 


the  report  of  the  committee,  expiessed  apprehension  at  the  fact 
that  in  30  or  40  years  general  taxfes  would  be  required  to  supple- 
ment the  old-age  pay-roll  taxes.  I  He  gave  the  matter  a  swift, 
glancing  blow  of  his  mind  and  (  ecided  that  future  generations 
ought  not  be  burdened.  About  his  time,  and  perhaps  hearing 
of  this,  an  official  of  the  Treasuy  Department  called  upon  the 
President  and  spun  him  a  whlmi  leal  yam  of  fairy  finance.  He 
pictxired  how  a  great  reserve  mi|  ;ht  be  created;  how  with  this, 
which  would  belong  to  the  poor,  ill  the  national  bonds  would  be 
bought;  how  the  interest  being  p  lid  the  rich  would  now  be  paid 
to  the  poor;  how  the  grave  prob  em  of  tax-exempt  bonds  would 
thus  be  solved,  since  the  debt  woul  I  be  practically  extingxiished  as  a 
possession  of  the  rich;  how  the  ol(  -age  system  would  thus  become 
self-supporting  and  future  generat  ions  would  be  emancipated  from 
the  drudgery  of  providing  for  thei]  aged;  and  how,  most  delightful 
to  contemplate,  these  Immense  (Id-age  tax  collections  and  the 
mounting  reserves  would  become  )  n  almost  Inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  funds  to  meet  Government  d  jflcits.  Here  was  a  miraculous 
contrivance  of  heavenly  finance,  [t  was  a  wondrous  vision  which 
could  survive  only  upon  one  condi  ion — a  condition  easily  complied 
with — that  it  be  not  looked  at  too  closely. 

About  this  time  the  House  con  mittee  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  bill  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  V  acncr  and  Lewis.  Tlie  heat  was 
on  and  the  administration  managi  rs  were  Jamming  it  through  the 
committees  at  the  full  speed  thei  so  easily  managed.  Except  for 
administration  spokesmen,  wltnes)  es  were  allowed  only  5  minutes 
each.  Only  a  few  days  remaine  1.  when  one  morning  Secretary 
Morgenthau.  who  had  signed  the  report  against  large  reserves, 
walked  into  the  committee  chamb<  r  with  a  message.  The  Treastiry, 
he  declared,  wanted  the  huge  resi  rve — the  $47,000,000,000  device — 
put  into  the  bill  and  the  rates  rased  to 'make  that  possible.  And 
so  with  little  or  no  thought  abou ;  the  rnatter,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Presidential  "must."  this  grotesque  fraud  was  railroaded 
through  the  committee.  It  got  Ittle  notice.  Later  the  bill  was 
Jammed  through  Congress.  Some  Members  warned  against  it.  The 
American  Association  for  Social  Sei  urity.  which  for  years  had  fought 
the  battle  for  social  security,  isaiied  a  solemn  protest.  But  Mr. 
Vinson  told  the  House  the  Presldmt  wanted  it.  And  it  became  a 
law.  It  remains  In  the  law  despit ;  the  fact  that  It  has,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  the  sup;  lort  of  no  first-  or  second-clasa 
economist,  actuary,  or  finance  ex  jert,  either  here  or  abroad,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  old-age  Ina  jrance  systems  have  existed  for 
many  years,  even  decades,  abroa  d  without  anything  more  than 
small  convenience  reserves. 

VI  I 

Many  criticisms  of  the  Social  £  ecurlty  Act  have  been  made.  It 
Is  probably  Just  to  say  that  to  s  et  this  system  aright  it  may  be 


necessary  to  start  all  over  again. 
plan  we  need  not  speak.    So  far 


wise  course  would  seem  to  be  fally  obvious. 


The  idea  of  a  reserve  should  b< 
The  pay-as-you-go  plan  should 


the  very  good  reason  that  any  ot  ler  plan  is  impossible 


The  rates  should  be  promptly 


benefits  authorized  in  the  present 
what  higher  because  the  benefits 
early  years  of  the  plan.  Instead 
ployers  and  employees  increasing 
rising  to  6  percent  by  1949.  the 


But  of  the  other  defects  in  the 
as  the  reserve  is  concerned,  the 


taken  out  of  the  act  altogether. 
>e  employed  completely  and  for 


reduced.     The  table  used  on  an 


earlier  page  of  this  discussion  wai  offered  not  as  an  ideal  schedule 
of  rates  but  merely  to  Illustrate  t  le  discrepancy  between  the  pres- 
ent exorbitant  rates  and  rates  thit  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 


act.  The  rates  should  be  some- 
should  be  higher  at  least  in  the 
of  a  2 -percent  total  tax  on  em- 

by  1  percent  every  3  years  and 
original  rates  of  1  percent  rising 


by  1  percent  every  5  years,  attaitiing  to  5  percent  by  1957  and  6 
percent  by  1962  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  needed  payments 
up  to  1970  and  a  reserve  of  perhaps  $10,000,000,000  besides.  But  if 
the  benefits  were  Increased  in  thfc  earlier  years,  the  reserve  would 
be  kept  to  a  low  and  manageable  level. 

Of  course,  some  reserve  is  inescapable — a  billion  or  two  or  even 
three  or  four.  But  the  question  would  be  well  worth  considering 
whether  Investment  of  such  reserves  ought  not  to  be  limited  to 
the  open  bond  market  to  prevent  a  political  government  from  ex- 
ploiting the  reserve  as  part  of  the  public  fiscal  policies. 

Congress  and  labor,  as  well  as  t  tie  employers,  will  do  well  to  face 
this  problem  squarely  and  honest  y  In  this  session.  There  is  going 
to  be  no  end  of  pension  tinkerlni ;.  Behind  every  crackjxjt  scheme 
of  politicians  competing  for  the  v  jtes  of  the  aged  vrtll  be  the  prob- 
lem of  money — where  to  get  the  i  loney.  This  reserve  fund  offers  « 
tempting  reservoir  of  money  upm  which  they  will  cast  hungry 
eyes.  Already  the  housing  advocates  have  made  a  bid  for  it. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  it  looks  goid  for  his  present  spending  pur- 
poses. The  Townsendltes  will  pn  sently  lay  claim  to  it.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  this  monstrous  c  tiild  is  to  slay  it  at  once  and  thus 
frustrate  the  kidnapers.  ^ 
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•  The  Pribilof  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.    HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  1  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  27}, 

1939 


ARTICLE   BY   MISS    JUNE    LIPKB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  most  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Miss  June 
Lipke,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  entitled 
"Here  on  the  Pribilofs."  This  article  should  prove  parUcu- 
larly  interesting  at  this  time,  when  many  eyes  are  turned 
tou'ard  Alaska  as  a  result  of  the  national  defense  bill  which 
we  now  have  under  consideration, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HERE  ON  THE  PRISnXJPS 

(By  June  Lipke) 

My  departure  for  the  PribUofs  was  as  If  I  had  left  for  another 

world     Prom  Seattle  I  had  gone,  young— 16  years  old— expectant, 

filled  with  the  glory  of  Alaska  and  the  great  adventure  before  me. 

I  was  to  Join  my  father  who  la  Government  agent  and  caretaker 

on  these  distant  islands.  ,^,„,.^. 

Before  leaving  Seattle  I  eagerly  searched  for  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  my  future  home.    I  lovmd  only  scant  details. 

"Pribilof  Islands  consists  of  five  islands,  two  of  which  are  in- 
habited: St.  Paul,  the  largest,  and  St.  George.  Maintained  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  Government.  Approximately  240 
miles  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  In  the  Bering  Sea.  Alaska. 
Important  because  of  fiu-  seal."  ^    ..     ,     .^     „        

After  a  trip  through  the  wintry  laeauty  of  the  Inside  Passage, 
out  over  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  along  the  Aleutians,  then  into 
Bering  Sea  on  the  Btireau  of  Fisheries  boat  Penguin.  I  had  caught 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  islands.  My  first  impressions  were  far 
from  favorable.  Tundra — scowling  skies — whining  winds — a  tree- 
less   even  bushless  monotony  of  hills  blotched  with  frozen  snow. 

But  now  I  am  gradually  learning  to  love  this  country.  Its  very 
barrenness,  etched  sharply  against  the  sullen  skies,  seems  to  at- 
tract. There  are  rampant  winds  that  easily  give  way  to  rage.  In 
the   winter,   ice   often   soothes   the   pounding   waves    into   drugged 
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I  love  the  lonely  mating  caU  of  foxes.  The  reindeer  herds,  with 
sentinel  bucks  skirting  the  herd  on  those  rare,  clear  nights  when 
the  moon  rises  from  the  sea  to  cast  its  orange-gold  blushes  on 
the  Arctic  drifts,  have  a  charm  of  their  own.  But  most  of  aU. 
the  fur  seal  herds;  their  comings  and  goings  and  their  pecuUar 
habits  interest  me. 

Naturally  readjustments  were  bard  at  first.  There  Is  no  one  here 
of  my  own  age  or  with  my  Interests.  There  are  no  movies,  no  places 
to  go  dancing,  nor  a  corner  drvig  store  where  one  can  get   an 

occasional  soda.  ,         ^  ^^.      ..«     -, 

What  could  one  of  my  age  do  In  a  place  of  this  sort?  For  one 
thing  being  particularly  fond  of  athletics,  the  answer  was  quite 
obvious.  I  had  to  look  to  the  outdoors  for  my  recrcaaon.  And  I 
did  Jvist  that.  I  went  hiking.  And  In  winter  I  skied  and  went  Ice 
skating.  But  most  often,  when  they  came  to  make  their  summer 
home  here,  I  observed  the  seals. 

To  my  surprise,  I  soon  found  the  town  of  St.  Paul  to  be  a  modem. 
Immaculate  Uttle  village.  It  Is  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  vUlages 
1  had  seen  along  the  Aleutians.  Here  at  St.  Paul  electric  lights, 
running  water,  a  large,  well-equipped  school,  and  a  native  recreation 
hall  are  a  few  of  the  conveniences.  The  natives,  who  are  wards  of 
the  Government,  are  fvirnished  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  from  the  fur  sale  in  exchange  for  their 
services  in  £ealing.  foxing,  and  village  m-aintenance. 

E\erything  is  in  first-class  order.  Everything  is  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  There  are  25  mUes  of  scoria  (a  lava  formation) 
road  for  the  16  trucks.  There  are  no  docks  at  either  St.  Paul  or 
St  George  Island,  however,  because  of  the  strong  seas  and  lack  of  a 
good  harbor.  Supplies  must  be  lightered  in  or  brought  in  by  the 
native  skin  boats  called  bldarrahs,  creating  a  considerable  problem 
when  supplies  must  be  landed  because  weather  conditions  are  so 
vmdfpendable. 

Someone  once  said  that  there  are  only  two  seasons  on  the 
Pribilofs — summer  and  winter.  How  true  it  is.  After  our  winter 
season  the  brittle  cold  seems  to  soften  almost  overnight.    The  hith- 


erto screaming  winds  begin  to  croon,  green  vegetation  begins  to 
show  itself,  shyly  at  first  through  the  brown  hills.  Then  the  mist 
comes  roUing  in  from  the  sea. 

With  a  change  in  the  weather  there  comes  a  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  native  and  white  population  as  weU.  At  first  this 
change  is  hard  to  detect,  then  the  change  graduaUy  become* 
stronger  and  stronger.  An  expectancy  seems  to  charge  the  air. 
Eyos  are  turned  toward  the  sea.  Strolls  are  taken  toward  the 
water  rather  than  on  trodden  Inland  patlis.  j 

It  is  May!    Time  for  the  return  of  the  seals! 

What  if  they  do  not  come  t>ack?  That  could  certainly  not  be 
possible!  However,  the  question  lurks  in  the  back  of  each  mind, 
but  each  person  is  ashamed  to  voice  such  a  thought. 

Then  comes  the  first  Sunday  In  May.  when,  so  legend  Is.  seals 
have  always  been  found  on  the  rookeries.  Many  of  the  Islanders 
lose  no  time  In  proving  that  it  is  so  again  this  year.  Year  after 
year  they  come  ceaselessly  as  the  waves. 

What  is  It  that  lures  the  seals  back  each  spring?  Why  do  they 
pilgrimage  through  the  thousands  of  v?atery  miles  from  California 
and  south  to  mate  and  bring  forth  their  young  on  these  distant, 
misty  Islands?  How  do  they  chart  their  coiu^?  Mother  nature 
guards  the  secret  Jealously — no  one  knows. 

I  haunted  the  rookeries,  eager  to  learn  the  habits  of  these  marine 
animals.  The  beaches  of  worn,  smooth  rocks  began  to  spot  w'.th 
belligerent,  fat  bulls,  fighting,  roaring,  sneaking  to  obtain  a  place 
where  they  could  await  their  harems. 

Invisible  boundaries  seem  to  divide  the  rookeries.  Onoe  located, 
a  buU  will  rarely  move  more  than  3  or  4  feet,  then  only  to  retrieve 
a  coquettish  cow  or  lunge  at  a  less  strong  male  who  may  tire- 
lessly attempt  to  break  through  the  front  ranks  to  find  his  own 
domain.  ^        . 

The  breeding  bulls  graduate  from  the  bachelor  stage  when  8 
years  old.  Then  they  struggle  to  win  a  cow.  be  It  to  beg.  borrow, 
or  steal.  The  struggle  won,  success  Is  almost  assured.  Harems  of 
40  or  more  cows  are  not  uncommon  to  the  strongest  males. 

With  the  bull  seals.  It  is  a  question  of  the  stirvival  of  the  fittest. 
Battle-scarred  and  l>elllcose.  the  beachmasters  lord  It  over  their 
cows,  who  fight  among  themselves,  as  weU.  for  his  attention. 

It  Is  amusing  to  watch  a  cow  pamper  a  conceited  bull  and  try 
to  rub  his  nose  with  her  own — a  feat  greatly  resembling  a  kiss. 
But  alas,  the  cows  are  often  only  rudely  "fllppered"  for  their  at- 
tempts at  caressing. 

Yet.  the  cows,  dainty  In  proportion  to  the  bulls,  are  a  fickle  lot. 
They  eye  the  nearby  strutting  bulla  longingly  and,  when  given  an 
opportunity,  make  a  dash  to  the  more  desired  sire.  A  fight  is  in- 
evitable. The  bull,  when  realizing  that  his  mistress  la  deserting, 
endeavors  to  snatch  her  back.  If  he  can  catch  her  before  she 
crosses  one  of  the  "invisible  boundaries"  he  takes  her  with  the 
nape  of  her  neck  clutched  between  his  teeth,  and  manhandles  her 
cruelly  with  his  flipper.  But  if  she  has  succeeded  in  escaping  too 
far.  the  males  concerned  engage  In  a  fight  that  often  ends  in 
death  for  one. 

A  favorite  pastime  of  mine  Is  to  sit  near  one  of  the  rookeries 
and  watch  cows  perform  their  parental  duties  after  the  pups  are 
bom.  The  pups  are  all  bom  of  the  previous  year's  mating.  They 
have  only  one  a  year.  He  Is  a  Jet  and  fuzzy  little  fellow  who  dozes 
or  waits  patiently  for  his  mother  when  she  la  out  to  sea,  often  3 
or  4  days  at  a  time,  to  find  feed. 

Upon  the  return  of  a  hunt  for  food,  a  cow  will  stand  on  a  rock 
and  call  and  call  tint  11  she  sees  or  hears  her  own  pup.  How  they 
can  recognize  them  from  among  the  thousands  that  all  look  the 
same  to  me,  I  never  exp>ect  to  understand,  but  they  do. 

If  something  happens  to  a  female  whUe  at  sea  and  she  does  not 
return,  her  pup  is  doomed  to  die  of  starvation.  No  cow  will  feed 
any  pup  but  her  own.  This  Is  one  of  the  sii^s  of  pelagic  sealing 
and  the  reason  that  when  the  seals  were  taken  at  sea  the  herd 
declined  In  numbers  so  rapidly. 

It  Is  a  sight  to  watch  the  cows  teach  their  ^ups  to  swim.  For 
thev  must  be  taught! 

When  a  mother  thinks  her  child  Is  old  enough,  she  hxistles  him 
to  the  water's  edge  and.  with  her  nose,  ptishes  him  into  a  shal- 
low pool  afforded  by  the  rocks. 

At  first  the  little  pup  will  frantically  clamor  to  his  mother,  but 
after  much  Insistence  and  an  occasional  slap  with  a  flipper,  the 
youngster  learns  to  swim  In  spite  of  himself.  If  he  becomes  en- 
dangered, the  cow  nishes  to  his  aid  and  drags  him  to  safety 
with  the  back  of  his  neck  between  her  teeth.  Just  as  a  cat  carries 
Its  young.  By  the  end  of  the  season,  the  new-bom  pups  are 
able  to  make  the  long  pilgrimage  south. 

It  Is  interesting  to  watch  the  seals  awkwardly  flapping  over 
the  rocks  with  amazing  speed  for  a  water  animal,  or  diving  grace- 
fully through  the  surf.  It  Is  starUlng  to  observe  how  easUy 
their  actions  and  emotions  can  be  likened  to  those  of  humankind. 
It  Is  the  pelt  of  the  3-year-old  male  that  is  used  in  milady's 
sealskin  coat.  The  "killables"  and  the  other  bachelors  keep  alool 
from  the  family  seals.  They  group  together  or  "haiU"  up  to  an 
uncontested  spot  on  the  rookery,  called  the  hauling  grotind.  Tba« 
they  lounge,  or  fight,  or  sleep;  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  time 
when  they  may  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  famUy.  This 
arrangement  has  proved  very  convenient  for  the  sealers.  The 
bachelors  can  thus  be  easUy  surrounded  without  disturbing  tlM 
harems. 
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I  Bhall  not  fpTget  the  thrUl  I  felt  when  I  saw  my  first  drive  and 
kill.  It  occurr-^d  one  morning  when  the  pale  rays  of  sunrise  were 
filtering  through  the  mist. 

As  the  native  sealers  neared  the  rookery  of  sleeping  seals,  all 
was  hushed.  Even  the  breeze  seemed  to  wait  with  abated  breath. 
Then  bedlam  broke!  With  a  cry,  the  natives  broke  Into  a  run. 
In  single  file  they  sped  down  aroxmd  the  hauling  ground,  cutting 
«^1T  the  bachelor*'  retreat  to  the  water.  With  but  a  clapping  of 
sticks  and  a  shout,  the  whole  group  of  seals,  numbering  about 
four  or  five  thousand,  was  as  easily  led  as  sheep. 

Confuted  and  sleepy-eyed,  the  seals  stumbled  up  to  the  parade 
ground  which  leads  to  the  klUlnc  field.  It  all  happened  so  quickly 
and  so  smoothy  that  I  was  amazed. 

The  drive  to  the  killing  field  was  slow,  since  It  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rookery.  It  Is  purposely  at  a  distance  to  avoid 
dlstTirblng  the  family  seals.  The  seals  are  stopped  frequently 
during  the  drive,  to  rest  and  cool,  for  Inland  travel  Is  dlfflcult  and 
foreign  to  them. 

The  killing,  which  I  was  at  first  a  bit  hesitant  about  viewing, 
was  as  surprising  as  the  round-up  had  been.  It  was  all  done  with 
the  efficiency  end  thoroughness  of  machinery  and  mass  produc- 
tion. The  animals,  upon  reaching  the  killing  field,  were  grouped 
together.     They  were  then  dispersed  in  small  pods  to  the  clubbers. 

With  experienced  eyes  and  deft  blows,  the  natives  selected  the 
8-year-old3  from  the  groxip.  They  aUowed  the  fortunate  "rejects" 
to  scramble  away  to  the  protection  of  the  sea.  With  one  blow, 
the  klllables  were  either  atunned  or  killed,  then  quickly  laid  in 
rows  of  10  and  pierced  through  the  heart  with  a  knife. 

The  filpj)er  men  next  moved  up,  cutting  expertly  around  each 
flipper  and  nose,  and  slitting  the  belly.  A  thh^  crew  followed 
with  Iron  rods  that  were  driven  through  the  skulls  of  the  dead 
seals  to  hold  them  firm  while  the  pelts,  held  between  tongs, 
were  stripped  from  the  animals  with  one  tug,  leaving  white 
carcases,  row  on  row.  and  the  skins  to  one  side  in  other  rows. 

In  1  hour.  40  natives  had  killed  and  stripped  600  seals.  It  is 
all  Just  as  simple  and  humane  as  that. 

Little  Is  wasted  of  the  seal.  After  the  pelts  have  been  removed. 
the  blubbery  carcasses  are  hauled  away  to  the  by-products  plant 
here  on  the  island.  There  they  are  made  Into  seal  oil  and  meal. 
This  oil  Is  sold  for  commercial  uses  and  the  meal  Is  used  as  fox 
food  and  food  for  fish  In  hatcheries  In  the  States. 

The  seal  flsh':'rles  are  administered  by  the  United  States  under 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia,  signed  In  1911. 
Uncle  Sam  carefully  guards  the  valuable  Island  children,  seeing 
that  they  get  protection  during  the  summer  season  from  the 
Coast  Guard  patrol,  and  permitting  no  one  to  land  on  the  PrlhUofs 
who  Is  not  connected  with  the  Oovemment  or  who  has  been 
authorized  to  do  po  by  the  Department  of  Comjrcrce. 

Instead  of  the  usual  3-mile  limit,  the  Prlbllof  Islands  are  pro- 
tected by  a  12-mlle  limit. 

I  have  never  regretted  my  stay,  now  nearing  2  years,  for  I 
have  witnessed,  first  hand,  the  drama  of  seal  life,  enacted  nowhere 
else  In  the  world,  experienced  the  pang  of  winter  isolation  with 
the  compensating  Joys  of  healthy  outdoor  recreations,  and  heard 
wild  miislc  In  the  restless  sighing  of  wind  and  wave. 


Repayment   of   Loans   to   Foreigfn   Governments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1939 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    AT    CITIZENS'    MASS    MEETINa    IN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  19.  1939 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  approved  at  citizens'  mass  meeting  held  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  February  19.  1939,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Clan-Na-Oael  and  Irish  Republican  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States: 

We.  citis»ns  of  ths  United  States,  in  naass  meeting  assembled  In 
Philadelphia,  "the  cradle  of  Aniprican  liberty."  demand  In  the 
name  of  our  Idle  and  Improvershed  fellow  citizens  who  are  virtln« 
of  a  depression  which  can  be  truthfully  attributed  to  the  vast  loans 
made  to  England  and  Prance  and  other  European  powers  to  save 
them  from  annihilation  in  the  late  World  War. 

In  the  name  of  these  smd  all  other  cltlaens  we  demand  that 
these  billions  ot  American  money  be  collected  from  England, 
Prance,  and  all  countries  which  at  that  time  were  given  svich  vas; 
Eums. 

We  point  out  that  England  and  France  have  brazenly  refused 
to  repay  these  loons.  whUe  they  are  at  the  same  time  offering  va&t 


loans  to  European  powers  In  orde "  to  form  new  combines  for  future 
wars,  in  which  they  are  ctmnln  jly  attempting  to  again  use  the 
manhood  and  the  money  of  th  ise  United  States  to  bring  thena 
victory  In  wars  they  will  themsc!  ves  provoke. 

In  the  name  of  our  warriors  \rho  sleep  in  death  on  the  battle^ 
fields  of  Europe;  in  the  name  of  our  blinded  and  maintied  veterans 
whose  lives  have  been  blighted  in  the  performance  of  the  sacrlflca 
they  have  made  for  these  ungrate  ful  European  powers;  in  the  name 
of  our  thousands  of  citizens  whose  homes  have  been  sold  under 
the  sheriff's  hammer  for  the  paj  ment  of  taxes  they  are  unable  to 
meet  while  these  ungrateful  po^  ers  hold  approximately  one  hun- 
dred billions  of  our  anoney,  and  1  »'hile  our  pension  rolls  mount  and 
wiU  be  a  burden  not  only  to  the  jresent  but  to  coming  generations 
of  Americans. 

Britain,  according  to  press  rep  )rt8,  has  ordered  the  construction 
of  33  new  battleships. 

We  ask.  is  it  not  our  billionii  that  Is  to  pay  for  these  while 
millions  of  our  citizens  go  hungry? 

We  hold  that  to  say  that  these  loans  cannot  be  collected  is  a 
confession  of  Incompetency  or  i  pandering  to  foreign  powers  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  th*se  United  States. 

We  hold  that  the  interests  dr  our  own  citizens  are  first  and 
demand  that  these  loans  be  coUqcted. 


Reorganization  of  Esecutive  Departments 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FEEDER  [CK  VAN  NUYS 

OF  EfDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


Wednesday.  March  1  (legislati  )e  day  of  Monday,  February  27y, 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  OP  VIRGINIA.  APPEAR- 
ING IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSfE  OP  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE- 
MAM    MAGAZINE 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  Preddent,  In  the  October  issue  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  the:e  apiiears  a  very  enlightening 
and  exhaustive  article  on  thj  subject  of  Government  reor- 
ganization by  the  distinguishi  ;d  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bykd].  I  ask  unanimo^  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,!  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fd.  lows 


Govemm  snt 


[Prom  the  Country 

Government 

(By  Hahrt  Flood  Byrd,  Unlt^ 

The  new  Congress,  which 
fronted  with  the  question  of 
Tfhe  President  has  indicated 
to  this  effect.     No  other  iasue 
engage  the  attention  of  Congre^ 

The  Seventy-fifth  Cong^^ss 
to  death,  because  it  wanted 
tlve  agencies  for  economy  and 

It  wanted  reorganization  to 
benefit  of  those  who  pay  the 
have  to  deal  with  the 
living  for  their  families  and 
of  the  bureaucracy  at  Washingt^) 
bounds  of  accepted  govi 
fundamentals. 

I,  and  others,  believe  that  sucl  i 
be  accomplished  without 
mentals.    We  believe  that  this 
ner  both  directly  and  indirectly 
socially.     We  believe  that  this 
disrupting  the  orderly  and  pre 
tlons  to  meet  changing  conditioi^s 

These  are  the  views  of  one 
that  can  be  rendered  good  reforifc 
omy,  and  elBciency;  that  solvenc  y 
and  that  a  government  steeped 
debt,    and    unbridled    bureauci 
Nation's  underprivileged. 

In  originating  the  congressloiial 
reorgarlzatlon  I  looked  toward 
reorganization  contemplated  by 
which  called  for  the  elimination 
ernment  in  a  manner  to  reduce 
views,  responsive  to  convictions 
by  actual  experience;  and  ia, 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Gentleman  of  October  1938] 

REOnCANTZATION 

States  Senator  from  Virginia) 
convenes  in   January,  will  be  con- 
rec  rganizing  the  Federal  Government. 
thi.t  he  will  submit  another  proposal 
of  greater  importance   is   likely  to 
and  the  American  people, 
sentenced  the  last  reorgani2ation  bill 
rei  irganizaticn  of  the  Federal  execu- 
e  Bciency  to  live. 

1  ve  a  full  and  fruitful  life  for  the 

c^sts  of  government  and  those  who 

in  the  dally  work  of  making  a 

themselves.    It  wanted  reorganization 

n  to  live  a  life  strictly  within  the 

principles  and  tried  American 


a  reorganization  could  and  should 
disturbing  these  principles  and  funda- 
opuld  and  should  be  done  in  a  man- 
beneficial  to  all,  economically  and 
;ould  and  should  be  done  without 
•  progress  of  governmental  func- 
and  new  public  necessities, 
believes  that  the  greatest  service 
Is  to  couch  it  In  simplicity,  econ- 
is  prerequisite  to  true  lit)eralism, 
n  extravagance,  waste,  inefficiency, 
ofTers    poor    gxiidance    for    the 


action  In  1936  for  governmental 
the  kind  of  Federal  Government 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1332, 
of  waste  and  extravagance  in  gov- 
(^sts  by  25  percent.  These  were  my 
bom  of  long  study  and  nurtured 
'"  and  1938  I  was  forced  to  fight 
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the  kind  of  reorganization  contemplated  In  the  defeated  move  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  for  reorganization. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  or  will  be  said  to  the  contrary. 
Similar  views  bulwarked  the  fight  by  most  of  those.  If  not  all.  who 
successfully  fought  what  generally  was  referred  to  as  the  President's 
reort:anizatlon  program.  j  *w  * 

Exoerts'  statistics  are  not  necessary  for  proof  when  It  Is  said  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  annually  by  the 
elimination  of  waste  and  extravagance  in  government,  and  Ineffl- 
clency.  through  the  consolidation  of  duplicating  agencies,  coor- 
dinating overlapping  activity  and  effort  and  abolition  of  useless 
bureaus — in  short,  reorganization  for  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
objective  of  such  reorganization  would  be  to  save  direct  costs  of 
government,  and  to  save  time  and  patience  of  citizens  who  are 
finding  it  increasingly  necessary  to  deal  with  governmental  agencies. 
A  stirprislngly  revealing  homespun  investigation  is  available  to 
almost  everyone  interested.  Just  thumb  through  a  telephone  direc- 
tory and  note  the  governmental  agencies  to  be  found  there.  Re- 
flect a  moment  upon  their  activities,  their  personnel,  and  the 
possible  economies  which  become  apparent. 

Imagine  tha  amount  of  office  space  required,  the  rent  that  Is  paid 
for  it.  or  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings.  If  the  Government  owns 
them.  How  much  of  it  could  be  saved  if  the  obviotisly  overlapping 
agencies  were  consolidated? 

For  instance,  what  would  be  wrong  with  a  consolidation  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration? Are  they  not  in  the  tame  general  field  of  house  and 
home  mortgages?  Is  it  not  true  that  parallel  trails  of  offices,  office 
forces,  files,  equipment,  investigators,  and  other  personnel  lead  out 
of  great  separate  Washington  offices  to  separate  headquarters,  per- 
haps on  opposite  street  corners,  for  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  on  down  the  line  into  their  branches  in  hundreds  of 
communities  all  over  the  United  States? 

What  is  true  of  these  two  agencies  applies  likewise  to  many 
more  which  could  be  named.  ConsoUdatlon  of  such  agencies 
would  not  necessarily  mean  curtailment  of  their  functions,  if  they 
are  useful,  or  disrupting  their  service. 

Think  of  the  apparent  waste  and  extravagance  you  yourself  have 
observed  In  Government  activity  and  procedure.  Look  at  your  last 
tax  bill.  Remember  the  Federal  taxes  you  pay  hidden  under  the 
price  of  everything  you  buy — your  food,  your  clothes,  your  fuel. 
your  automobile  and  Its  fuel,  yotir  luxuries.  For  instance,  if  you 
smoke  a  package  of  cigarettes  a  day  you  pay  821.90  a  year  to  Uncle 
Sams  tax  collectors.  It  has  been  eetimated,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
there  are  120  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  hidden  in  the  price  of 
a  ftineral  and  53  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  paying  for  a  gigantic,  gangling  govern- 
ment of  some  150  major  agencies  and  an  uncounted  number  of 
subdivisions.  We  are  paying  for  a  government  tiiat  baa  not  had  a 
thorough  overhauling  since  it  was  esUblished.  It  has  been  growing 
continually,  but  since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  record  shows 
inarked  Increases  in  costs  and  complexity.  Piled  upon  a  previous 
accumulation  of  disjointed  agencies  we  now  have  half  again  as 
many  agencies  as  we  had  before  the  depression  when,  to  meet 
emergencies,  we  created  by  statute  and  Executive  orders,  agency 
after  agency  virtually  without  regard  lor  coordination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pattern. 

Some  of  these  agencies  fill  very  definite  needs.  Others  overlap. 
Some  have  outlived  their  xisefulncss  or  have  been  superseded. 
There  are  glaring  cases  of  duplicated  effort.  Where  the  Govern- 
ment was  complex  before.  It  frequently  is  fotmd  to  be  confusing 
now.  To  point  out  50  Federal  agency  legal  divisions  in  Washington 
alone  is  enough  to  describe  the  Federal  Jungle. 

There   have   been  at  least   29   agencies  concerned  with  lending 
Government  funds,   according  to  reports  taken  from  Government 
records. 
There  have  been  at  least  three  agencies  concerned  with  insuring 

deposits  and  loans.  ^     .^^  ^^ 

There  have  been  at  least  34  agencies  concerned  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  land.  .      _.     ,, .  ,.. 

There  have  been  at  least  16  agencies  concerned  with  wild-life 

There  hav3  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  Oovemment 

construction.  .  .  _.^.    ,.,        . 

There  have  been  at  least  nine  agencies  concerned  with  credit  and 

finance.  ,  .  ...    , 

There  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  agencies  concerned  with  home 

and  community  planning. 
There  have  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  material* 

of  construction-  ,     ^  .,      *.w     .r. 

There  are  more  than  two  score  personnel  officers  for  the  Gov- 
ernment listed  in  Washington  offices  alone. 

There  are  more  than  100  information  and  publications  offices  in 
Federal  agencies  at  Washington.  ,.w    -«      .     «t    *., 

There  are  more  than  100  Federal  agency  Ubraries  in  Washing- 
ton, besides  the  Library  of  Congress.  *  ».. 

The  Federal  Government  operates  an  average  of  one  motor  vehi- 
cle for  every  1.200  people  In  th»t  United  States  and  they  travel 
enough  mUes  every  year  to  traverse  nearly  every  highway  to  the 

world. 

Without  cotmtlng  those  who  are  on  relief,  or  those  receiving 
pensions,  or  those  In  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  or 
-those  in  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
there  are  more  people  on  the  Federal  civil  executive  pay  roU  than 
there  are  people — men,  women  and  children— living  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  or  Kew  Hampshire,  or  Vermont,  or  Rhode  Island,  or 


North  Dakota,  or  South  Dakota,  or  Drlaware.  or  Montana,  or  Idaho, 
or  Wyoming,  or  New  Mexico,  or  Arlsrona.  or  Utali,  or  Neviula. 

The  great  majority  of  these  people  do  not  work  in  Washington, 
and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.    This  number  alcne  is  twice  as  many  as  5  years  ago. 

There  are  enough  Federal  offices  and  Pedernl  employees  In  the 
city  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  to  fill  three  and  a  half 
skyscrapers  according  to  the  Government's  own  figures.  And  these, 
cf  course,  are  outnumbered  by  the  various  branch  oflices  and 
their  persormel  which  are  to  be  found  In  every  city,  town,  and 
county  In  the  State. 

The  office  spwice  required  by  Uncle  Sam  for  his  offices  outside 
of  the  District  of  Colximbia  is  the  equivalent  to  two  skjrscrapers 
of  Empire  State  Building  dlmecjslons.  or  more,  for  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

These  statements  come  from  official  records.  They  may  present 
Eome  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  at  the 
came  time  Indicate  what  a  field  there  is  for  reorganization  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  economy,  effi- 
ciency,  and  simplification. 

Where  Is  the  man  who  has  not  heaped  anathema  upon  the 
"red  tape"  cf  Government?  But  Inconvenience  of  complicated 
overlapping  governmental  procedure  and  the  resulting  cost  to  the 
everyday  citizen  over  and  above  the  taxes  he  pays  is  only  a  part 
of  the  story. 

There  Is  extravagance. 

There  is  In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  cite  only  one  example,  a 
resettlement  project.  The  per  unit  cost  of  that  project  Is  nearly 
$9,000.  A  reputable  contractor  who  has  lived  In  that  section  all 
his  life  submitt<>d  estimates  to  the  effect  that  he  would  build  every 
house  m  the  project  for  1900  each.  The  land  and  all  the  rest  that 
goes  with  the  unit  should  cost  not  In  excess  of  $1,000  additional. 
The  rest  of  that  $9,000  Is  sheer  wastefulness  In  Government  ex- 
penditure and  overhead. 

TUX   PATH    or   WABTB 

That  kind  of  extravagance  is  not  dlfflcult  to  find  In  any  part  of 
this  country.  You  don't  have  to  bum  the  bam  down  because  the 
roof  leaks.  No  matter  what  you  think  about  that  kind  of  Govern- 
ment activity,  it  Is  admitted  that  such  a  program  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  eliminated  to  reduce  the  costs.  Everybody,  the 
tenants,  the  taxpayers,  and  those  In  the  Government.  wo\ild  be 
better  off  if  the  waste  were  eliminated. 

8o  we  find  a  kind  of  bureaucracy  which  has  grown  up  Itka 
Topoy.  We  find  extravagance  which  has  come  along  with  It,  hand 
In  hand.  Almost  everybody  can  reach  out  and  touch  this  great 
factor  in  the  well-nigh  overwhelming  Federal  debt  under  which 
the  Nation  la  searching  to  find  the  light  of  prosperity.  The  more 
agencies  there  are  the  more  overhead  there  Is.  and  the  more  agen- 
cies there  are  the  less  coordinated  they  are  likely  to  be.  and  the 
less  coordinated  they  are  the  greater  Is  the  likelihood  that  ex- 
travagance and  waste  prevail.  The  proof  Is  in  the  audits  of  Gov- 
ernment accounts  by  the  Government's  auditors. 

It  Is  astounding  to  see  the  progressive  Increases  In  the  regular 
expenses  of  the   Federal   Government   after   eliminating   all   Items 

In  the  emergency  Budget.  

The  following  table  of  regular  Budget  expenditures  comes  from 
official  Government  audits,  totally  exclusive  of  all  recovery  and 
relief  expenditures: 
1934:  $2,700,000,000. 
1935:  $3,200,000,000. 
1936:  13.300.000.000. 
1937:  $4,400,000,000. 
1938:   $5,400,000,000. 

The  revenue  has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with  tlie  expendltxires  of 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result,  the  Nation  is  now  facing  the 
preatest  peacetime  debt  of  all  time,  about  $284  per  person,  and 
the  Federal  tax  bill  is  approaching  an  all -time  record.  The  outgo 
of  the  Federal  Government  lias  exceeded  the  Income  for  8  con- 
secutive years  and  we  are  in  the  ninth.  It  la  certain  that  the 
1930's  will  go  down  m  history  as  the  Nation's  first  deficit  decaxle. 
The  longest  continuous  deficit  record  before  was  for  2  years,  and 
that  was  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  World  War. 

These  deficits  are  piling  up  at  such  a  rate  that  the  Interest 
alone  on  the  growing  debt  amounts  to  about  $10  a  year  from 
every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  in  America.  Even  if  the  National 
Government  were  to  start  soon  living  within  Its  Income,  and  at 
the  same  time  start  paying  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  on  retire- 
ment of  the  vast  debt,  it  would  take  more  than  40  y«ar»  to  reduce 
the  debt  to  where  it  was  6  years  ago. 

How  many  farmers  realize  that  the  Government's  debt  today 
Is  eqtial  to  the  total  value  of  all  the  agrtcultxiral  capital  In  the 
entire  United  States? 

How  many  realize  that  the  Budget  for  the  current  year  Is  far 
more  than  equal  to  the  cash  Income  from  all  farm  marketings 
plus  aU  the  Government  payments  to  farmers  during  the  paa« 
year? 

In  other  words.  If  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  were  called  upon  to 
liquidate  the  Federal  debt,  practically  all  of  their  capital  wotild 
be  wiped  out  overnight. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  called  uix>n  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  Budget  this  year  the  tax  collector  wo\ild 
squeeze  from  them  every  cent  of  their  Income  last  year;  not  only 
that  coming  from  their  marketings,  but  aU  the  doUan  paid  them 
by  the  Government  as  welL 
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viewing  these  conditions  as  they  are.  and  they  are  not  a  pretty 
picture,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  ways  through  which  they  ordi- 
narily might  be  expected  to  be  met. 
Chie  Is  raising  taxes  still  more. 
The  other  Is  by  reducing  expenses. 

My  choice  is  tiie  more  economical  operation  of  government. 
Black  examples  of  Inefficiency,  loose  government,  extravagance, 
and  growing  costs  like  these  silhouetted  against  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic platform,  and  gratifying  experience  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  government  in  Virginia  prompted  me  to  Introduce  a 
re.solutlon  In  the  United  States  Senate  In  January  1936  for  the 
creation  of  the  Senate  committee  to  Investigate  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  reorganization  for  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Later  a  Presidential  statement  said  the  Chief  Executive,  too.  was 
Interested  In  reorganization,  was  appointing  his  own  committee 
outside  of  Congress,  and  requesting  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  appoint  a  third  committee  on  that  side  of 
Capitol  Hill. 

There  was  a  huge  Job  to  be  done  and  enough  work  to  go  around. 
While  the  committees  overlapped.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  work  could  be  parceled  out  in  a  maxuier  to  expe- 
dite constructive  concliisioiu  and  action. 

The  President's  committee,  with  apparent  great  haste,  made  Its 
report  to  the  President  In  the  late  autvunn  of  1936,  before  the 
congressional  committee's  less  dramatic  but  thorough  and  plug- 
ging preliminary  sxirvey  of  agencies  and  their  functions  was  half 
finished. 

The  President's  committee's  report,  sometimes  csdled  the  Brown- 
low  report,  sounded  well  by  the  first  cursory  reading.  But  even 
at  that  juncture  some  glimpsed  its  all-incluslveness  shimmering 
through  the  fine  phrases.  It  embraced  what  it  described  as  a 
solution  to  the  administrative  management  problems  of  the 
^-Executive.  While  sharpening  the  tools  of  administrative  manage- 
ment, however,  it  dug  great  nicks  in  the  fundamentals  which  sep- 
arate the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  preserve  their  independence  of  each  other.  It  was 
admitted  to  provide  no  economy  in  government. 

,v*rhe  report  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  under  a 
special  message  in  January  1937.  The  message  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  fully,  without  reservation  or  quali- 
fication. At  the  same  time  the  President  requested  new  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  when  it  met  In  January 
1B37,  to  consider  the  report  and  legislation  necessary  to  put  it 
Into  effect. 

The  flrst-bltish  praise  began  to  fade  at  the  first  formal  con« 
sideratlon  of  the  proposals. 

Subsequently  representatives  of  the  President's  oonunittee  i4>- 
peared  before  the  Joint  committee  to  give  their  Ideas  of  how 
their  proposals  should  look  in  law.  Tha  committee  took  one 
look  at  their  draft  of  a  bulky  bill,  and  sent  them  back  to  try 
again.  The  second  draft  was  a  document  of  more  than  12,000 
words,  and  the  conunittee  went  to  work  on  It  *  *  *  In  closed 
wesslona. 

THX    COMMimOE    SintPRISED 

People  Of  the  Nation  had  come  to  place  upon  the  words  govern- 
mental reorganization  a  connotation  which  meant  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  frugality  in  government.  Governmental  reorganiza- 
tion had  come  to  mean  that  the  Government  was  endeavoring  to 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  it  spent.  It  had 
come  to  mean  the  slashing  of  red  tape,  and  the  minimum  of  in- 
convenience, and  reduction  of  taxes  and  Government-imposed  C06ts 
In  addition  to  those  in  the  regular  tax  bill. 

Here  the  congressional  committee  found  no  guarantee  for  effi- 
ciency, and  virtually  no  mention  of  economy. 

What  It  found  were  proposals  to  increase  the  salaries  of  officials 
already  In  the  higher  pay  brackets;  proposals  to  create  three  new 
superestabllshments  in  the  permanent  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, proposals  to  give  to  the  Executive  complete  control  and 
dominance  over  quasi -Judicial  and  quasi-legislative  agencies  which 
fix  freight  rates,  license  radio  stations,  establish  fair-trade  prac- 
tices, r^fulate  the  stock  market.  Judge  labor  disputes,  and  so  forth. 
The  committee  couldnt  believe  Its  eyes  for  a  loiig  time  when  it 
came  to  consider  some  of  these  proposals  throwing  vital  and  in- 
dependent functions  Into  the  complete  control  of  the  executive 
hnnch. 

A   BOMB-LIKX  SXFUMIOH 

ThO'e  was  also  a  proposal  to  destroy  the  bipartisan  aspects  of 
the  clvil-servlce  administration,  by  abolishing  the  three-member 
Commission,  with  Its  mandatory  minority  representation,  and  sub- 
stituting a  one-man  administrator  who  could  under  no  circiun- 
stances  represent  but  one  party  faith.  There  was  another  pro- 
posal to  abolish  Senate  confirmation  of  a  vast  number  of  impor- 
tant officials  vital  to  the  work  of  the  Government  not  only  in 
Washington  but  In  the  field  performing  work  which  took  them  to 
the  front  doors  and  into  the  homes  of  the  Nation's  pop\ilation. 

There  was  also  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  independence  of  the 
audit  of  executive  accounts  now  made  by  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  appropriates  all  money,  levies  all  taxes,  and  Is  sup- 
posed to  say  specifically  what  the  money  la  to  be  ^)ent  for. 
Under  this  proposal  there  would  be  an  auditor  who  would  audit 
the  accounts  submitted  to  him  by  the  Treasxtry  Department, 
which  Is  the  biggest  spending  agency  of  the  Government.  He 
would  audit  the  accounts  which  he  was  Ktveu  to  audit  with  do 


authority  to  obtain  informatlonjhe  was  not  given.  If  he  found 
an3rthing  wrong  he  could  do  nothing  about  it. 

There  was  still  another  propo^  that  the  President,  after  his 
own  examination  and  by  his  own; order  should  do  all  of  the  agency 
reorganization  to  be  accomplished  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
The  delegation  of  power  coupled  f  ith  this  proposal  was  not  limited 
to  the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  but  was  extended  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  legisla- 
tive drafting  counsel  of  the  Congress,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  other  strictly  congressional  iigencles.  The  only  way  Congress 
could  recapture  Its  constitution!  J  authority  and  changed  orders 
under  terms  of  this  proposal  was  to  pass  a  law,  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  President's  veto.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  woiUd 
sign  a  bill  nullifying  his  own  act.  Therefore  to  counteract  any 
of  the  Presidents  reorganization  orders  would  necessarily  mean 
passing  a  law  over  his  veto,  wilch  woxild  reqtilre  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  American  fimdament4l  of  majority  rule  would  thus  be 
destroyed. 

These  were  among  the  proposjJs  as  they  were  developed  in  the 
President's  committee  draft.  Tqese  were  the  things  the  congres- 
sional conunittee  members  saw  *hen  they  were  deciding  to  post- 
pone for  a  while,  at  least,  any  stsslons  that  would  be  open  to  the 
public.  ' 

These  were  the  proposals  they  "were  considering  in  executive  ses- 
sion when  the  proposal  to  reorgt^juize  the  Supreme  Court  eiqploded 
like  a  bomb  over  the  Capital. 


THE 


isstrx 


Throughout  the  executive  ses^on  discussion,  the  major  part  of 
all  consideration  was  devoted  to  the  proposad  to  revamp  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  therfeby  destroy  the  Independence  of 
the  audit.  When  concessions  w^re  being  made  through  the  bill, 
and  concessions  were  made,  there  was  always  a  fight  when  anyone 
proposed  compromising,  changing,  amending,  or  eliminating  this 
proposal.  The  record  shows  thi  t  the  bulk  of  evidence  taken  in 
nearly  3  months  of  executive  sesi  ions  dealt  with  that  proposal,  and 


its  proponents  stuck  to  it  to  the 


So  when  the  fight  on  the  covut  bill  began  raging,  the  subject  of 


executive  agency  reorganization 


not  until  after  the  House  of  Repi  esentatlves  group  had  grown  tired 
of  the  Joint  sessions  and  withdrawn  to  its  own  side  of  the  hill  to 


go  about  the  business  In  its  owe 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,   ol 


Senate  committee,  had  drawn  his  version  of  a  bill  and  introduced 


it      It  became  known  as  8enat« 


last. 


dropped  from  the  limelight,  but 


way,  and  not  until  after  the  late 
Arkansas,   chairman   of  the  new 


bill  2700.     That  bill  made  some 


concessions.  The  chairman  toof  cognizance  of  vigorous  criticism 
of  salary  raises  and  knocked  them  out  of  the  bill  and  made  other 
changes.  That  was  the  third  drajt  of  the  President's  reorganization 
bill.  I 

OPEN    HEARUrOS    DXMANOED 

Meanwhile  the  House  conmiiti  ee  was  working  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1937.  while  the  I  tenate  was  tied  up  with  the  court 
bin.  that  committee  Introduced  four  bills  of  its  own.  These  bills, 
altogether  did  practically  the  sime  things  that  the  Senate  pro- 
posal provided  In  one  big  omnll  us  bill. 

The  Senate  had  held  3  month  J  of  hearings  on  Its  version  of  the 
President's  committee  proposals  and  until  August  1937  the  public 
had  not  been  given  a  chance  t)  listen  or  testify  concerning  any 
of  the  bills.  Senate  or  House. 

The  clamor  became  so  great  fc  r  a  chance  to  be  heard,  the  Senate 
committee  called  open  hearings  on  Senator  Robinson's  bill.  It  was 
in  these  hearings  that  spokesman  from  within  the  administration 
teetlfled  under  examination  that  Presidents  from  now  on.  Republi- 
can. Democratic,  or  otherwise,  cc  uld  dominate  those  agencies  which 
controlled  freight  rates,  radio  stations,  fair-trade  practices,  the 
stock  market,  labor  relations  dLTutes,  and  so  forth.  So  at  the' con- 
clusion of  10  days  of  open  healings  still  another  Senate  bill  was 
drafted,  the  fourth.  This  one  made  other  changes  and  patched 
over  the  proposal  giving  the  Exe  utlve  control  over  quasi-legislative 
and  quasi-Judicial  agencies. 

This  bill  first  took  the  mm  ber  of  Senate  bill  2969.  It  was 
quickly  withdrawn,  and  the  filth  Senate  bill  drafted,  known  as 
Senate  bill  2970.  WhUe  more  it  the  defects  of  the  earlier  bUls 
were  eliminated,  there  were  sti  1  provisions  for  reorganization  of 
the  clvU  service,  the  auditing  itystem,  and  agency  reorganization 
and  others  which  were  highly  qbjectionable  to  those  who  favored 
reorganization  for  economy  and  efficiency.  There  was  still  no  guar- 
anty for  these  results.  There  ^ras  still  no  assxu^nce  of  economy. 
Members  of  the  President's  committee  even  admitted  during  the 
hearings  that  the  costs  of  government  probably  would  Increase  as 
the  result  of  their  proposals. 

BLAmCKT    AtJ^ORITT    ASKZD 

And  so  the  bill  was  put  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  at  the  tall 
end  of  the  congressional  sessioij  which  ended  in  August  1937.  It 
was  listed  on  the  "must"  prograih  for  the  special  session  of  Congress 
which  was  called  in  November,  b  ut  no  action  was  taken.  The  third 
session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  was  convened  in  January 
1938  and  the  debate  on  the  reorganization  hill  opened  the  next 
month. 

The  argument  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  was  characterized 
by  many  of  the  same  fancy  phi  ases  which  so\mded  so  well  in  the 
President's  committee  rejxjrt.  ;jut  most  of  the  objections  to  the 
President's  committee  draft  wa  e  stUl  applicable  to  the  bllL  as  It 
came  to  the  Senate.  ^^ 
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There  was  still  no  provision  for  economy,  and  there  was  still 
no  guaranty  for  efficiency.  In  short,  the  bUl  was  a  declaration 
that  the  Government  should  be  reorganized;  that  the  Congress 
would  delegate  to  the  President  blanket  authority  to  do  it  as  he 
pleased:  that  the  minorltv  would  be  deprived  of  representation  in 
the  Civil  Service  administration;  and  independence  of  the  audit 
would  be  destroyed.  ^      ,j  w-  *v.^ 

Those  who  believed  that  economy  and  efficiency  should  be  the 
cardinal  purpose  of  any  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fought  the  bill  in  that  belief.  Proponents  of  the  hill  never 
produced  proof  that  there  would  t>e  either.  Those  who  fought  the 
bill  did  so  In  the  belief  that  minority  representation  in  the  CivU 
Service  administration,  and  the  todependence  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  audit  reached  to  fundamentals  that  should 
not  be  destroyed  and  were  vital  factors  In  both  economy  and 
efficiency. 

SAVINGS   NOT   AN   OBJECT 

Those  who  opposed  the  bUl  asked  the  proponents  simply  to  In- 
sert a  declaration  in  the  bill  that  one  of  lu  purposes  was 
to  save  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  government,  not  25  as  the  plat- 
form of  1932  had  called  for.  But  the  proponents  beat  down  the 
proposal,  and  in  doing  so  admitted  that  the  costs  of  goveriunent 
would  he  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Those  who  opposed  the  bill  asked  that  the  President  be  re- 
quired, when  he  shifted  agencies,  simply  to  Inform  Congress 
whether  economy  was  contemplated  in  the  change.  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  biU  likewise  beat  that  down. 

And  so  the  debate  continued.  Finally  it  advanced  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  agencies  the  President  would  reorganize.  And  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  began  getting  what  they  called  "assurance"  from 
^hlgh  authority."  whom  they  declined  to  name,  that  pet  agencies 
would  not  be  touched.  The  upshot  of  that  procedure  was  that  If 
there  had  ever  been  any  chance  for  economy  In  the  bill  all  remote 
possibility  for  saving  was  "assured"  out  of  the  measure  before  it 
passed  the  Senate.  _       ^        ,,  ,  .. 

For  29  days  the  debate  was  waged  In  the  Senate.  Many  of  those 
T,'ho  approved  the  biU  at  Its  first  blush  started  to  question  it  when 
public  hearings  were  first  denied  and  then  opened  for  only  10  days 
out  of  2  years  of  consideration,  and  were  rebelling  against  the 
meastire  by  the  time  of  the  final  vote  In  the  Senate. 

VICTORT  FOR  DEMOCRACT 

That  rebellion  was  fired  by  widely  criticized  parliamentary  tactics 
used  by  Senate  managers  of  the  bill  which,  had  they  been  success- 
ful would  have  deprived  the  Hoxise  of  RcpresenUtlves  of  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  huge  Senate  omnibus 
bin  That  subUe  move  faUed,  and  the  Senate  bill  went  to  the 
House  and  there  during  10  more  days  of  study  and  debate  the  re- 
bellion burst  with  a  fury  seldom,  if  ever,  experienced  before  by  an 
administration  or  the  Congress.  It  broke  In  a  manner  and  in  a 
measure  that  repudiated  all  who  were  saying  that  democracy  wont 
work-  that  democracy  is  too  slow.  It  broke  in  a  manner  and  In  a 
measure  that  did  good  to  the  souls  of  those  who  believed  that  the 
processes  of  democratic  govermnent  are  still  the  best  and  are  ample 
to  meet  any  situation. 

As  the  result  the  bill  was  killed.  .  ^^    „ 

It  was  a  victory  for  those  who  want  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's agencies,  but  want  reorganization  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, want  reorganization  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation,  not  merely  for  the  convenience  of  those  running  it; 
want  reorganization  that  expedites  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  and  increases  Its  value.  It  was  a  victory  for  those 
who  wanted  this  reorganization  bill  conferring  great  power  killed 
in  order  that  reorganization  for  economy  and  efficiency  might  live. 

Reorganization  can  be  made  to  reduce  costs  in  a  measure  that 
will  benefit  taxpayers  financially;  reorganization  can  be  made  to 
result  In  a  government  that  can  expand  and  contract  to  meet 
emergencies;  reorganization  can  be  made  to  result  In  Increased 
governmental  efficiency  and  simplicity  so  much  desired  by  all 
citizens.  

VTRCINTA   omatS   A   PROOF 

This  has  been  proved,  certainly,  in  the  State  govenmient  of  Vir- 
ginia, which,  as  the  result  of  its  reorganization,  came  through  the 
depression  with  balancing  budgets,  with  debt  curtaUment,  and 
with  reduction  of  taxes,  particularly  taxes  as  they  affected  the 
agricultural  population.  With  all  of  this  Virginia  met  every  reUef 
need  Because  of  this  condition.  Virginia  suffered  less  by  com- 
parison than  other  States.  The  State  had  a  government  ready  and 
able  to  meet  the  circumstances.  Likewise  the  Virginia  government 
was  ready  to  meet  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  first  advances  of  any 
return  of  prosperity.  ^     ^  ,.. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  States.  The  same  can  be  true  with 
the  Federal  Government  If  proper  reorganization  Is  had.  Of 
course,  the  Job  Is  larger,  the  difficulties  more  formidable,  but  by 
the  same  token  the  results  should  be  relatively  greater. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  know  this.  This  Is  why  those  who  had 
always  advocated  reorganization  should  turn  against  the  proposals 
that  were  made.  The  people  of  the  Nation,  prior  to  the  most  re- 
cent proposal  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Government,  looked  upon 
reorganization  as  a  move  in  their  favor,  a  move  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  govenmient,  a  move  for  economy,  for  efficiency,  and  for  sim- 
plicity. 

That  is  what  it  should  be.  and  Is  what  the  original  Senate  com- 
mittee is  stUl  striving  for.  That  committee  is  still  at  work.  Its 
objective  is  reorganization  for  economy,  efficiency,  and  simpU- 
ficaiion. 
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RESOLUTIONS     ADOPTED     BY     THE     FOURTEENTH     WOMEN'S 
PATRIOTIC  CONFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senate  is  debating  the  important  question  of  national  de- 
fense. I  feel  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Women's 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense,  recently  held  in 
Washington,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  there- 
fore ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  I 

RXSOLtmON   ON    DntBCTlNG    TEAmC   ON   RKSOLTmDNS 

Whereas  resolutions  lose  much  of  their  effect  tmless  directed  to 
the  appropriate  parties  or  committees:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  resolutions  passed  by  the  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of 
committees  and  to  the  authors  of  the  proposed  legislaUon. 

Resolution  3  I 

DIES  coMMrrm  I 

Whereas  there  has  been  under  investigation  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  activities  of  alien  and 
xm-Amerlcan  groups  within  our  borders  seeking  to  undermine  our 
present  form  of  government  by  force  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  this  investigation  has  resxilted  in  making  public  the  In- 
sidious, subtle,  and  destructive  methods  of  individuals  and  groups 
affiliated  with  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-ism.  all  of  which  are 
filled  with  hate  for  our  free  Institutions  and  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment;   and 

Whereas  this  Investigation  is  showing  the  extreme  necessity  for 
remedial  legislation  and  measures  which  will  combat  these  alien 
and  un-American  activities;   and 

Whereas,  the  special  congressloiial  commmittee  and  its  work 
has  been  criticized  by  many  of  these  selfsame  alien  and  tin-Ameri- 
can individuals  and  groups:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  that  we  express  our  belief  In  the  findings  of  this 
special  committee  and  state  that  they  have  proved  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  all  true  Americans  and  should  enable  Congress  to 
draft  and  enact  remedial  lepislatlon;  that  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  special  congressional  committee  under 
the  direction  of  Martin  Dies,  chairman,  without  fear  or  favor,  to 
the  end  that  all  un-American  activities  within  our  borders  may 
be  brought  to  light;  and  that  we  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
such  continuance  of  the  committee's  work  by  furnishing  It  with 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  splendid  work  thus  far  done;  and 

be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  as  a  petition  be  sent  to 
Representative  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas,  with  the  request  that  It  be 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Resolution  3  | 

ALIENS  ' 

Whereas  there  are  several  millions  of  aliens  In  this  country  who 
have  not  yet  been  assimilated  and  who  have  not  yet  become  Amer- 
ican citizens  imbued  with  the  Ideals  of  Americanism  and  with 
determination  to  preserve  oiu"  representative  form  ol  government, 

and 

Whereas  imdcr  existing  immigration  laws  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  aliens  are  permitted  to  come  into  this 
coimtry  each  year  both  under  quota  provisions  and  under  non- 
quota provisions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  several 
million  unemployed  American  citizens  with  whom  these  incoming 
aliens  must  naturally  compete  for  employment:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  which  shall  very  drastically  reduce  the  Immigration 
quotas  90  percent  Into  this  country  of  persons  from  other  coun- 
tries;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  laws  respecting  the  deportation  of  aliens  be 
enforced;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Sacretary 
of  Labor. 
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PATRIOTISM 

Whereas  It  la  common  knowledge  that  there  are  those  In  schools 
and  colleges  that  are  trying  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  youth 
In  the  American  «ystein  of  government;   and 

Whereas  only  those  with  patriotism  or  love  of  country  are  will- 
ing to  serve  that  country  in  time  of  need:  Therefore  be  it 

Reeved,  That  the  members  of  this  Fourteenth  Women's  Pa- 
triotic Conference  on  National  Defense  take  heed  of  the  teachers 
In  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  the  textbooks,  maga- 
zines, and  all  supplementary  reading  required,  and  protest  to  the 
Ecbool  boards  wben  any  is  found  to  be  unpatriotic  or  likely  to 
Influeoce  Xho  youth  against  proper  defense  of  this  country. 

Resolution  6 

NKUTKALXTT 

Whereas  the  present  generation  is  liTing  In  a  world  wherein 

^     Btrlle,  changing  boundaries  and  conditions,  and  national  hatreds 

are  causing  widespread  contention  throughout  the  entire  world; 

and 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens,  particularly 
the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  are  desirous  that  this  Nation  ad- 
here to  its  traditional  policy  of  remaining  at  peace  with  all  other 
nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  newspapers,  radio,  and  all  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion within  this  country  are  carrying  reports  which  resemble  war 
propaganda:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
ScUional  Defense  in  meeting  assembled  in  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
January  24  to  26.  inclusive,  1939.  That  we  urge  the  United  States 
Government  to  maintain  a  strict  policy  of  neutrality  regarding 
foreign  affairs,  and  we  further  urge  that  the  United  States  be  kept 
free  from  any  alliance  which  might  draw  this  Nation  into  war;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

~-^  Resolution  6 

LTTOCXJW  AMEKOMXNT 

Whereas  there  was  proposed  in  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  under  which  amendment 
our  present  method  relative  to  a  declaration  of  war,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  be  changed;  such 
proposal  having  been  known  as  the  Ludlow  amendment;  and 

Whereas  many  excellent  individuals  and  groups  were  misled  into 
the  belief  such  an  amendment  would  be  a  means  of  preventing 
war;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  stated  that  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  would  prove  unwieldy  and  might  endanger 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  in  these  dajrs  of  undeclared  wars;  and 

Whereas  proponents  of  such  an  amendment  have  stated  a  simi- 
lar proposal  will  be  introduced  and  pressed  for  passage  In  the 
Seventy -sixth  Congress:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoliyed  by  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  an  National  De- 
fense in  meeting  assembled  at  Washington.  D.  C.  on  January  24-26. 
1939,  That  we  oppose  any  change  in  the  present  method  relative 
to  the  declaration  of  wars,  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  Is  to  secure  an  adeqxiate  national  defense  for  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  present  world  conditions  demand  that  this  defense  be 
seeiued  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and 

Whereas  the  War  Department  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  submitted  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  a  building 
program  commensurate  with  our  country's  position,  wealth,  and 
people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
Sational  Defense,  That  we  go  on  record  as  approving  and  demand- 
ing the  pasage  of  said  legislation,  and  further  tffge  that  appro- 
priations for  the  same  be  made.  The  building  program  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  Army  is  as  follows: 

An  Increase  m  personnel  from  12,760  olBcers  to  15,000  commis- 
sioned officers. 

An  increase  in  enlisted  men  to  180,000  to  meet  the  needs  of 
armament  already  legislated. 

An  increase  of  15.000  additional  men  for  a  new  air  corps  and  air 
defense  regiments. 

A  Regular  Army  Reserve  of  150,000  men. 

A  National  Guard  of  210.000  men  with  appropriate  officers. 

Reserve  officer  personnel  of  120,000  men  with  9,000  graduate 
Reserve  officers  provided  for  annually,  and  with  14  days'  annual 
training  for  a  minimum  of  30,000  combat  Reserve  ofDcers. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  tinlts  in  every  qualified  schocd  and  college. 

Citisens'  military  training  camps  for  annxial  30-day  training  of 
mjaOO  youths. 


Resolution  8 


MiVT 


Whereas  the  Women's  P8triotl< 


Whereas  there  are  pending  In 


Resolved,  That  the  Women's 


Resolx>ed,  Tliat  this  conference 


Conference  on  National  Defense 


has  rapidly  recognized  the  need  fpr  a  strong  Navy  for  our  country: 
and 

Whereas  this  Navy  has  been  de^ibed  as  one  second  to  no  other 
In  the  world;  and 


he  Congress  recommendations  of 


the  President  of  the  United  Sta\€8  and  of  the  Navy  Department 
which  would  give  us  such  a  Navy;  and 

Whereas  appropriations  have  b^n  asked  to  the  cost  of  building 
same:  Therefore,  be  it 


>atrtotic  Conference  on  National 


Defense  urge  the  continuation  iff  a  naval  inrogram  to  obtain  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  construe  ion  and  maintenance  of  a  Navy 
second  to  none,  with  sufficient  o  Beers  and  men  to  fully  man  the 
ships  and  stations;  and  be  it  fur  itker 


virge  the  passage  of  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  President  of  tne  United  States  and  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  further  tvge    hat  apiuropriations  for  same  bo 


legislation  bringing  the  aviation 


serviceability:  Now,  therefore,  hi    it 


Resolt)ed,   That  the  Women's 


made. 

Resoldtion  9 

AVTAnOK 

Whereas  aviation  as  a  necessaiy  arm  of  the  military  and  naval 
branches  of  our  national  defense  is  much  below  the  strength 
deemed  essential  by  other  countries;  aiul 

Whereas  It  is  vitally  necessary 
ment  and  of  sufficient  numerical 


to  be  kept  up  to  date  in  equip- 
strength  to  insure  the  protection 
of  our  country  and  its  people;  aid 
Whereas  there  is  in  the  Congiess  at  the  present  time  proposed 


of  our  country  up  to  a  point  of 


E»atrlotic   Conference  on  National 


Defense  urge  the  passage  of  those  requests  made  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Department  to  increase  the,  number  of  planes  and  give  added 
modern  equipment  to  this  impoktant  branch  of  our  defense,  and 
be  it  further  virged  that  appropriations  for  the  same  be  made. 

Resolt;  tlon  10 

BCXaCHAI  T  ICAKim 

Whereas  our  prominent  statesm  en  have  pointed  out  that  otir  pres- 
ent merchant  marine  is  inadequate  and  fast  becoming  obsolete^ 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Marl  time  Oommlsslon,  assisted  through 
passage  of  H.  R.  10315.  is  worktig  diligently  to  rebuild  oxir  mer- 
chant marine  sufficient  for  the  needs  and  standing  of  this  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  pointed  ^ut  by  our  ranking  United  States 
naval  officials  that  a  merchant  T^m-inf  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Navy  in  times  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  ships  n  the  United  States  Is  valuable  in 
the  economic  effect  of  reducing  jnemployment  through  supplying 
work  to  steel  mills,  engine  manuj  acturers,  lumber  and  paint  indus- 
tries, rug  weavers,  linoleum  and  floor  coverings,  pottery  makers, 
glassware,  silverware,  electrical  add  plumbing  industries,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  needs  for  the  passengers  and  freights  carried  on 
American  ships  requires  and  gives  employment  to  an  army  of 
workers;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  American  ships  may  be  likened  to  float- 
ing hotels  in  that  it  causes  orderi  fw  foods  and  supplies  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  to  American  ship  purveyors;  and 

Whereas  increased  passenger  travel  and  freight  'shippers  on  Amer- 
ican ships  produced  increased  revfenue  to  American  indtistry  a  less- 
ened cost  to  the  Government  through  granting  subsidies'  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  taxatlod  to  the  American  people:  So  be  it 
hereby  ] 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Women*  Patriotic  Conference  on  National 
Defense,  do  hereby  adopt  this  r;solution  to  promote  an  enlarged 
American  merchant  marine  to  supplement  our  defense  in  time  of 
^:.^S.  i^^ate  American  tradu,  and  to  aid  unemployment:  and 
be  It  further  '  ' 

TT^^^S^;  "^^  .*,  '^l  °'  *^^  resolution  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commisrfon;  and  be  it  fvirther 

Resolved.  Th&t  we  adopt  the  si  ogan  "Travel  and  Ship  American" 
and  such  other  means  of  public  ty  necessary  to  arouse  our  feUow 
citizem  and  gain  their  support  for  a  greater  American  merchant 


Reaoli  tlon  II 

mnVKHSiL   SESVICS 


of'Se'u'^JSf  SiS^^aT  '"'''"°"  "^  threatening  to  the  peace 
^^rT^Tr^'  ^.^tr^^^^'^'^^y  ^  «'«^  Citizen  wiU  be 


assurance  of  peace:  Therefore  be 
Resolved.  That  the  Fourteenth 


it 


Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 


Sf.  n^«.^^^°'t^^'!^y  ^^  "^"  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  at 
SliL^^^.^'^'^°?  *°  '^'^^ct  mo  law  the  principle  of  universal 
S^S  iSTbeTfiSS^  profteerlng  and^equiize  the  bu^ 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Havy.  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committeea  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Resolution  12 

AMERICANISM 

Whereas  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense 
Is  cognizant  of  the  increasing  damage  being  done  by  subversive  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  Sational  De- 
fense. That  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  follows:  _         _^^  .  ^. 

To  make  it  a  crime  to  advocate  or  promote  the  overthrow  ci  tne 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  violence,  to  be  pxmishable 
not  only  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  but  by  forieltxir©  of  eligibility 
for  any  compensation,  pension,  wages,  or  other  benefits  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  by  inunediate  deportation  or  aU 
aliens  who  are  foimd  guilty  thereof.  

To  provide  for  the  withholding  of  public  appropriations  from  any 
school,  college,  or  university  which  openly  advocates  the  adoption 
of  any  foreign  "ism."  ^  ,     

To  reqiilre  an  oath  of  allegiance  by  all  Government  employees. 

National,  State,  and  local.  ,    .     .      _         «,♦««-«. 

To  extend  governmental  employment  only  to  American  citizens, 
excluding  those  holding  cards  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party. 

TO  provide  public  relief  for  only  citizens  of  the  United  SUtcs. 

-  Resolution  13 

COUSTEST 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  sent  to  this  conference  a  message  of  good  wishes  and 
confidence;  and  .         ,  .     ._. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  always  advocated 
an  adequate  national  defense;   and 

Whereas  there  are  pending  t>efore  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  his 
recommendations  for  building  up  our  defenses:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  National 
Defense  go  on  record  as  expressing  Its  appreciation  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  his  stand  on  the  protection  of  otir  coun- 
try; and  be  it  further  ^  ..    ....    t»_-  ,^     * 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Res<aved  That  the  Foxirteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  express  to  the  chairman  of  this  conference,  Mrs. 
James  Morris,  its  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  splendid  program 
given  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  participating  organizations. 
and  for  her  vinfailing  good  judgment;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  admiration  of  the  manner  In 
which  she  presided  over  this  conference. 

Resolved  By  the  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  that  it  express  its  appreciation  to  the  National 
Bradcasting  Co..  and  to  the  Muttial  NetworJc  for  their  generoios 
donation  of  radio  time  during  this  conference;   and  be  It  f\irther 

Resolved  That  the  conference  express  Its  appreciation  for  the 
manner  In  which  the  news  of  this  conference  has  been  presented; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  this  conference  again  thank  the  United  States 
Navy  Band'  and  the  United  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra  for  their 
contribution  to  our  program;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Fourteenth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  express  its  slncerest  gratitude  to  aU  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  conference: 

Conference  officers  and  presidents  of  participating  organizations: 
Col    William  R    Arnold,  Chief  of  Chaplains,  United  States  Army; 
Mrs    Reuben   Ross   HoUoway,   national   society.    Daughters   of   the 
Pounders  and  Patriots  of  America;  Mrs.  George  E.  Wliltlock.  na- 
tional president,  national  auxiliary.  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Inc    and  first  vice  chairman  of  the  conference;  Mr.  Stephen  Chad- 
wick    national  commander,  the  American  Legion;   the  Honorable 
Harry  H   Woodrtng,  Secretary  of  War;  Mrs.  Maivlna  Freeman,  sec- 
retary of  the  conference  and  national  president,  national  ladles 
auxUiary,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States;  Rabbi  Nor- 
man   Gerstenfeld.    the    Washington    Hebrew    Congrcgat  on;    Mrs. 
Theodore    Risley    Ramage,    president    general,    national    society. 
Daughters  of  the  Union.  1861-65,  Inc.;   Mrs.  Rhoda  Damy  Moss 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee  and  national  president,  national 
society    Daughters  of  the  Revolution;   Miss  Charlotte   C   Aycrigg, 
chairman  of  the  credentials  committee,  national  society.  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution;  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
War  Department:   Rear  Admiral  William  G.  DuBose,  Chief  Con- 
structor  of  the  United  States  Navy;  the  Honorable  Jarncs  W.  MoU, 
United  States  Congressman  from  Oregon;  the  Honorable  Scott  w. 
Lucas,  United  States  Senator  from  UUnols;   Miss  Jeanne^rker, 
student.  University  of  Kentucky;  Lt.  D.  N.  Logan    United  States 
Navy,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  Department;   MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C. 
Breckenrldge.  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Mr.  Augustine  Brabson 
Littleton,  student.  University  of  Tennessee;  Capt.  Robert  D.  Work- 
man. Chaplains'  Corps.  United  States  Navy,  head  of  the  Chaplains 
Division;    the  Honorable   Henry  Cabot  Lodge.   Jr^,  United  States 


Senator  from  Massachusetts;  the  Reverend  Edmund  A.  Walsh, 
Georgetown  University;  Mrs.  Anne  RaeyUng.  national  president. 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War.  1861-65;  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Zimmer,  student.  Purdue  University;  Col.  Stephen  A.  Park, 
national  president.  Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  United  States  Senator 
from  Colorado;  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman,  United 
States  Maritime  Commission:  the  Honorable  Claude  A.  Swaason. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 


Resolution  Agrainst  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1. 1939 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  State  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  S 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  provide  for  a  reasona'ole,  adequate  home  defense,  and 

also  measures  for  the  prevention  of  war 

Whereas  we  are  warned  by  the  facts  that  the  Old  World  has  been 
and  is  at  war,  declared  and  imdeclared.  and  that  there  Is  a  real 
menace,  it  is  believed,  to  the  peace  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  peacetime  program  for  war  is  now  being 
prepared  and  the  Imminence  of  war  is  being  discussed  In  assem- 
bhes  and  in  newspapers  tliroughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  our  citizenry  with  foreign  interests  should  be  warned 
that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  action,  diplomacy,  or  man- 
date that  will  Involve  oiu"  Nation  In  war  with  any  other  nations; 

and 

Whereas  we  approve  uniting  virlth  friendly  nations  In  diplomatic 
and  economic  cooperation:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives  (the  senate  concurririg) , 
That  we,  the  memiiers  of  the  Sixtieth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  In  favor  of  preparation  for  a  reasonable,  adequate  home 
defense  of  the  United  States  by  air  and  sea  and  land,  but  that  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  action,  diplomacy,  or  mandate  that 
will  involve  our  Nation  in  war  with  any  other  nations,  on  our  own 
behalf  or  In  defense  of  other  nations;  and  l»e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  any  declaration  of  war,  either  direct  or  ImpUed. 
we  believe  must  be  by  the  present  United  States  constituUonal 
sovereign  power  of  Congress,  and  should  not  be  delegated;  and  be 

it  further.  ^  ^ .       . 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  war  is  abhorrent,  a  destroyer  and  no» 
a  btillder  of  nations,  and  that  the  people  <rf  our  democracy  can 
best  serve,  not  only  the  interests  of  its  own  people,  but  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations,  with  a  real  demonstration  of  democracy  of 
peace  and  prosperity  in  our  own  country,  as  the  best  guarantor  of 
world  i>eace  and  welfare;  and  be  It  further 

Resolifed,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  Journals  of  tha 
house  and' senate  and  suitable  copies  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
Michigan  Members  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Congress  of  tha 
United  States. 

First  6  Years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  2  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  27yi 

1939 


f 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JAY  FRANKIIN,  MARCH  1.  19at 


Mr.  GUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  address  de- 
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Uvcred  last  evening  by  Jay  Franklin  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  network  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  6 
years  as  President. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eoosevelfs  flrst  6  years  as  President  Is  the  subject  I  pro- 
pose to  dlscubs  tonight.  I  say  his  first  6  years,  as  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  realistic  observers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
mu.st  be  reelected  in  1940  If  we  are  to  escape  national  disaster. 
Only  last  Sunday  night  a  number  of  fellow  newspapermen  and 
myself  discussed  this  over  the  radio  and  we  more  or  less  reached 
the  conclusion  that  In  1940  It  mvist  be  Roosevelt  or  else.  And  I 
don't  think  that  America  will  take  "or  else." 

On  March  4,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  been  President  for  6  years. 
They  have  been  6  momentovis  years:  dramatic,  tense,  and  vital 
years,  as  a  great  Nation  has  tried  to  break  away  from  ics  "horse  and 
buggy"  ways  and  streamline  Itself  for  the  twentieth  centtiry.  I 
could  speak  tonight  of  this  period,  as  a  philosopher,  and  say, 
loftily,  that  a  thousand  years  from  now  few  If  any  people  will  ever 
have  heard  of  Roosevelt  or  the  New  Deal.  Or  I  could  Imitate  the 
propagandists  and  concentrate  on  only  those  parts  of  the  Roosevelt 
program  that  I  wished  to  emphasize.  You  know,  "The  time  Is  too 
short  to  do  more  than  mention  the  sit-down  strikes  or  the  Potato 
Control  Act  or  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  packing  bill  or  collectivism." 
That's  the  way  a  partisan  propagandist  operates.  But  I  prefer  to 
try  to  see  the  New  Deal  as  part  of  the  main  current  of  American 
history.  It  Is  easy  to  do  so  since  March  4  Is  not  only  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Presidency  but  Is  also  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  Congress.  We  are  today  the 
oldest  government  In  the  world,  since  every  other  great  nation 
has  passed  through  violent  or  peaceful  revolutions.  Up  to  now  we 
have  not  changed  our  political  forms.  Can  we  escape  forever  the 
necessity  for  political  evolution? 

Let's  take  1900 — "the  turn  of  the  centxiry,"  as  Mark  Sullivan  so 
aptly  cidls  It — as  our  starting  point.  Since  then  there  have  been 
revolutionary  changes  In  the  governments  of  Russia,  Japan,  Italy, 
Germany.  Spain,  and  Austria-Hungary.  England  went  through  a 
great  political  change  Jvist  before  the  World  War,  when  she  abol- 
ished the  arbitrary  power  of  her  House  of  Lords.  I  can  remember 
when  Lloyd  George  In  England  was  spoken  of  by  the  British  Tories 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  because  he  has  sporxjred  a  program 
of  social  security — ^unemployment  Insurance,  health  Insurance,  col- 
lective bargaining—and  of  political  democracy  which  threatened 
the  vested  Interests  with  the  laying  on  of  inc-ome  and  Inheritance 
taxes.  And  I  can  remember  how  England  later  turned  gratefully 
to  Lloyd  Georpe  as  the  one  statesman  who  cotild  win  the  war. 

Now  great  nations  do  not  undertake  great  changes  In  their 
political  arrangements  just  for  fun.  Even  revolutions,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, do  not  come  because  a  small  group  of  subversive  consplratcn 
apnmA  alien  "lams"  or  Imitate  the  Tories  In  preaching  class  war- 
fare. These  great  changes  come  when  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions prove  unable  to  take  care  of  the  social  needs  of  the 
people.  What  people  need  is  not  economic  prosperity,  for  great 
civilizations  have  flourished  with  terribly  low  standards  of  living 
and  we  were  all  happier  a  hundred  years  ago  when  we  were  much 
poorer.  What  people  need  is  social  security,  an  Individual  and  a 
group  stability  which  will  enable  men  to  bring  up  and  support 
their  families.  It  takes  a  number  of  consecutive  years  to  raise  a 
family  of  small  children,  and  during  that  period  a  man  needs  the 
assurance  that,  so  long  as  he  Is  willing  and  able  to  work,  he  can 
find  steady  emplo>'ment  with  which  to  feed  his  dependents. 
People  will  take  big  risks  In  the  hope  of  getting  economic  abun- 
dance, but  history  shows  that  people  will  go  through  hell  and 
high  water  to  get  social  security. 

The  events  of  the  twentieth  century  have  robbed  an  increas- 
ingly and  dangerously  large  proportion  of  Americans  of  this  secur- 
ity on  which  our  national  survival  depends.  Rugged  individualism 
to  not  the  answer  since  rugged  indivlduallsms  brought  the  prob- 
lem up>on  us.  It  is  Idle  to  talk  of  self-reliance  or  thrift  when  the 
most  efficient  farmers  are  ruined  by  their  own  efficiency  in  rais- 
ing abundant  crops,  when  single  Industries  throw  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  on  the  breadlines  with  one  scratch  of  the  pen, 
when  floods  and  dust  storms  sweep  away  the  labor  of  a  genera- 
tion, when  hurricanes  smash  Florida  or  New  England,  and  when 
the  tractor  and  the  combine  brush  the  farm  people  off  their  land 
and  herd  them  Into  cities  already  overburdened  with  unemployed, 
able-bodied  workers.  Some  form  of  central  control,  social  control, 
collective  control  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  steer  tietween  the  coast 
of  chaos  and  the  reefs  of  revolution.  And  Government — National 
Government — strong.  Central  Govermnent — is  the  only  agency 
which  has  first  call  on  the  lives  and  property,  the  brains  and 
energies,  of  all  cf  our  people.     So  Washmgton  must  do  the  Job. 

I  shall  not  recite  all  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration.  The  real  tragedy  was  that  the  Amer- 
ican people — myself  Included — expected  strong  and  enlightened 
leadership  from  Mr.  Hoover  and  that  he  preferred  to  act  as  though 
he  were  President  McKlnley,  a  "horse  and  buggy"  President  In  a 
streamlined  age.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wocdrow  Wilson  had 
struggled  to  make  our  National  Government  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Mark  Sullivan  was  a  liberal  then  and 
helped  to  storm  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  popular  sovereignty, 
In  the  vain  attempt  to  capture  that  citadel  or  arbitrary  power. 
The  World  War  built  up  a  fake  prosperity  for  our  industries  and 
our  fanners.  The  peace  brought  disaster  for  our  farmers,  the 
foreign  loans  of  the  1920"8  tided  along  oiu*  industries  and,  finally, 
with  the  Smoot-Hawiey   tarUX   the   bottom  dropped  out  of   our 


foreign  locois,  our  foreign  tride,  our  domestic  industries,  our 
banks.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Republican  Party  utterly 
f aUed  to  meet  the  crisis  with  i  ny  constructive  policy  of  action  or 
foresight. 

Mo6t  of  you  can  remember  iie  final  collapse  of  do-nothlngism 
In  the  winter  of  1932-33,  the  4,000,000  unemployed,  the  eviction 
riots,  the  desperate  farmers,  the  milk  strikes,  the  F>enny  auctions, 
the  millionaires  who  stocked  th  sir  hideouts  with  canned  goods,  and 
the  masses  of  poor  people  who  could  not  afford  hideouts  and  who 
turned  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  tis  promised  New  Deal  as  their  last 
chance!  He  accepted  the  res]  MDnslbllity  and  he  did  his  best  to 
meet  the  crisis  and  to  master  it  under  denuxracy.  He  got  little 
help  then  or  later  from  those  who  leap  up  now  and  attack  his 
measures  for  meeting  the  emergency  and  for  reforming  the  condi- 
tions which  had  produced  that  emergency.  But  history  will  re- 
cord that,  if  we  escape  nation^  shipwreck.  It  will  be  due  almost 
solely  to  President  Roosevelt's  courage,  realism,  and  faith  in  the 
American  people.  For  which  lervlce  he  has  received  a  torrent  of 
opposition,  running  all  the  wa^  from  honest  criticism  to  barroom 
abuse. 

In  1933  we  faced  a  condition  md  not  a  tbecry.  Parm  prices  were 
disastrously  low,  wages  were  on  the  sweatshop  level,  unemployment 
was  sky  high,  the  banks  were  ruined,  the  so-called  best  minds  were 
pamc-stricken  and  saying,  "W(!  need  a  dictator,"  business  was  in 
the  red,  and  everyone  was  Insecure.  The  New  Deal  had  to  put  first 
things  flrst,  had  to  act  quickly,  even  hastily,  had  to  restore  morale 
and  hope.  The  A.  A.  A.  was  ad(  pted.  It  did  the  job  for  the  farmers 
until  the  Supreme  Court  murd  ered  it.  The  N.  R.  A.  raised  wages, 
shortened  hours,  and  protected  business  against  unfair  competition. 
It  did  the  Job  until  the  Supitme  Court  murdered  It.  Gold  was 
devalued,  the  banks  were  reorganized,  the  stock  market  was  disin- 
fected. Labor  was  given  prote:tion  In  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  In  the  matter  of  hours  and  wages.  The  real  wealth  of 
America  was  taxed  and  the  pulilic  utilities  were  made  to  live  up  to 
their  name.  The  unemployed  were  given  relief.  We  started  the 
C.  C.  C.  We  protected  home  owaers  against  eviction,  farmers  against 
foreclosure.  We  started  to  derelop  and  maintain  our  natural  re-, 
sources.  We  passed  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  began  to  provide 
for  better  national  health,  y  7e  tried  to  give  our  people  better 
housing. 

Oh,  yes;  I  know.  Not  all  <f  it  wwked.  There  were  mistakes. 
Some  New  Deal  officials  were  in  competent.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Comptroller  General  threw]  monkey  wrenches  Into  the  machin- 
ery. There  were  petty  graft,  patronage,  and  some  political  skiUl- 
duggery.  Some  money  may  haie  been  wasted,  some  was  spent  un- 
wisely. The  rich  still  went  sccare  while  the  poor  were  still  insecure. 
The  New  Deal  was  far  from  petfect.  I  admit  it.  But  there  were  no 
New  Deal  Teapot  Domes,  no  Few  Deal  Dick  Whitneys  or  Etonald 
Costers,  no  New  Deal  Herbert  Voovers.    And  there  were — and  are — 

lecent,  self-respecting,  hard-working 
Ives  at  the  service  of  this  great 
self-government.    They  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  when  their  chlldre*  wiu  ask.  "Daddy,  what  did  you  do 
in  the  great  depression?"  and  they  have  nothing  to  apcHoglze  for. 
They  can  look  at  their  mimibll  ng  critics  and  say  with  that  English 
King  who  stood  at  Agincourt  (  ienry  V,  pt.  11;  act  4,  scene  8) : 
"And  gentlemen  in  Eng  and  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accurst  they  were  not  there 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  v  pon  St.  Crispin's  Day." 
I  think  I  would  rather  be  ab  e  to  say  that  I  had  honestly  tried  to 
help  our  people  live  through  i  his  crisis  than  have  the  best-devel- 
oped case  of  coupon-clipper's  tfcumb  In  lower  Manhattan.    I  should 
not  like  to  feel  that  I  had  stoc  d  by  sneering  as  my  feUow  country- 
men fought  the  battle  for  soc  al  security  or  that  I  had  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

And  now?  Now  things  are  bad  again.  Again  we  have  millions  of 
the  unemployed,  and  the  coirts  have  ruled  that  we  cant  have 
anouier  N.  R.  A.  to  save  thei^i,  while  the  conservative  politicians 
are  trying  to  prove  that  we  cfnt  afford  to  feed  them.  Aeain  we 
^?  ^"ZJ^^  P^^^-  and  the  courts  and  Mr.  SuUlvan  haTe  rtiled 
against  the  A  A.  A.  method  a'  saving  the  farmers.  whUe  the  con- 
servative politicians  are  counttig  on  farm  discontent  to  help  block 
reform.  Again  we  have  a  violent  labor  controversy,  and  the  Su- 
ff^T'^A^^*  ^^  ^^^  legislate  «1  against  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  rtillng  that  an  employer  can  avoid  obeying  a  national 
law  if  he  can  goad  his  emplprees  to  break  a  local  law.  We  have 
the  machinery  for  social  secuilty  and  have  learned  how  to  use  it. 
and  now  there  Is  a  conservative  coaUtlon  in  the  Congress  deter- 
ftifr^*^P':!7*oK.^-  ?°°«^*  ^rom  using  that  machu^ery.  Sen- 
^o^HilT^',  ,^^i°'.-'",^°  ^  regarded  as  the  probable  Republican 
candidate  for  1940  If  Herbert  faoover  is  sidetracked,  has  even  said 

American  ideal.  It  had  better  be. 
he  people  perish.  At  one  time  th« 
ed  the  New  Deal  objectives  but  dls- 
thods.  Now  they  are  beginning  to 
he  New  Deal  objectives, 
'ch  produced  the  New  Deal  and  is 

„„„»„^^ ,  ^         I  itand   the   opposition.     I   have   the 

H^  f^  ?f  ?°^  sympathy  wiih  those  who  and  events  moving  too 
fast  for  their  rheumatic  mentalities,  for  those  who  are  flehtiM 
r.ifnT.K°'''f  ^  conviction  or^  sincerity,  the?  reSr-g^d  action 
ofr  fli  h!  I"'"t?-  Without  kheir  opposition  we  co,^d  not  know 
«h«~  tiJl  *  "'*"°°'w^°''  ^^^'^  "^«y  retreat  we  must  follow,  and 
S^^  ^  w^^  ^^  '''th  us  we  J  now  that  It  is  a  blind  alley  lA  Mr 
S^wi?  ^X?  y'^"?^  ^'^  launched  the  Ameri<^n^peop?e^ 

i?^on    tl-  .i«n^'^  °1*K,^  y^"'-  ^^*^  to  the  nature  of  ^oppo- 
sition, we  ahaU  probably  get  to  where  we  are  going 


thousands  and  thotisands  of 
men  and  women  who  put  Ch^ 
national  effort  to  save  Amertc 


that  social  security  Is  not   _ 
since  without  social  security 
conservatives  said  that  they  It 
agreed  with  the  New  Deal  m 
say  that  they  don't  even  like 

It's  all  part  of  the  trend 
carrying  us  forward.    I   unde 
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Column  by  Senator  Taf  t 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  February 

1939 


27). 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT.  OP  OHIO,  IN  WASHINGTON 
POST  OF  MARCH  2.  1939 


The  situation  Isnt  made  any  more  ml  through  the  attempts  of 
columnists  to  reveal  what  the  situation  is. 

Every  one  of  them  has  different  opliiicns.  and  gives  a  different 
picture  of  what  is  going  on. 

There  must  be  a  real  Government  operating  In  Washlxigton. 
There  must  be  real  sUtesmen  passing  on  real  and  momentous 
questions. 

But  after  spending  8  weeks  legislating,  without  pas^ng  any  legis- 
lation, a  new  Member  feels  vaguely  uncertain  whether  the  dolngi 
In  Washington  have  any  active  relation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  

The  Agricultural  Situation 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  was  successful  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  showing 
evidence  of  success  as  a  Senator.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
he  had  directed  his  talents  toward  writing  he  would  have 
been  successful  as  a  man  of  letters.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  column  written  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  T.\ft],  appearing  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  TTie  article  is  a 
faithful  description  of  Washington  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OVZK  THE  COFTEB 

(By  Harlan  Miller) 
[Though  virtually  every  Senator  Is  reputed  to  have  Presidential 
or  Vice-Presidential  aspirations,  there  are  only  four  or  five  regaxded 
by  others  as  Republican  prospects  for  the  White  House  in  1940. 
Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio,  a  President's  son.  is  one  of  the  four.  In  his 
guest  colvunn  today,  lir.  Taft  discusses  the  air  of  tmreaUty  he  finds 
in  the  Capital. — Haslan  Mn.T.ra.l 

A  SENATOB  PINCHES  HTMSELF 

(By  Robert  A.  Taft,  Senator  from  Ohio) 
Before  coming  to  Washington  I  didn't  realize  that  a  Senator 
mlRht  aspire  to  be  a  columnist.  But  that  is  not  the  only  respect 
In  which  the  whole  Job  stiU  seems  slightly  tmreal  and  very  different 
from  what  I  am  sure  is  the  average  mans  view  of  a  Senator's  wort 
It  doesn't  seem  real  to  me  to  have  people  saying.  "Yes,  Senator  ; 
"No  Senator":  "Senator,  this—":  and  "Senator,  that—.  It  docsnt 
seem  real  to  go  to  the  Senate  and  hear  people  making  speeches  that 
don't  resemble  speeches  at  all.  My  Idea  of  a  speech  Is  »  talk 
directed  at  somebody,  intended  to  Interest  and  perhaps  convince 
him. 

Most  speeches  In  the  Senate  up  to  date  are  addressed  to  thto  air. 
or  possibly  to  constituents  back  home.  Certainly  the  gentlemen 
addressed  don't  regard  them  as  real,  because  very  few  remain  m 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  even  fewer  listen  to  what  is  said. 

A  Senator's  mail  doesn't  seem  to  be  real  maU.  There  was  a  tinae 
when  I  took  an  Interest  In  opening  letters,  and  a  considerably 
greater  interest  In  opening  telegrams,  but  after  I  received  25,000  let- 
ters and  telegrams  m  2  days  there  isn't  much  life  or  mterest  left 
In  correspondence. 

I  suppose  the  telegrams  and  letters  I  receive  are  sent  by  real 
people,  but  they  seem  a  long  way  from  Washington.  They  have  to 
fee  handled  in  a  routine  way.  because  it  Is  Impossible  ever  to  read 
every  letter  which  arrives  and  stUl  do  the  work  a  Senator  is  elected 
to  do. 

During  the  campaign  In  Ohio  I  traveled  all  over  the  Stete.  I 
knew  I  was  meeting  real  people,  with  deflnlto  opinions  and  views 
of  public  policy.  Down  here  in  Washington  It  is  hard  for  anybody 
to  feel  confident  whether  the  opimons  he  hears  expressed  arc  pure  y 
eynthetic  or  actually  held  by  any  considerable  number  of  the  people 
back  home. 

Pressme  groups  are  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  trying 
to  create  the  Idea  that  a  public  opinion  exists  on  this  subject  or 
that  subject,  when  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  State 
never  heard  of  the  subject  and  don't  care  what  happens. 

I  even  find  the  New  Deal  a  little  unreal.  I  spoke  and  talked 
against  planned  economy  and  Government-regulated  economy  so 
beautifully  outlined  by  New  Deal  writers.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  little  Independent  department  seems  to  operate  In  a  water- 
tight compartment,  interested  in  its  own  special  and  narrow  task. 

Instead  of  one  great  machine,  there  seem  to  be  about  af  many 
private  departmental  machines  as  there  are  automobUes  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  each  one  operating  under  Its  own  power,  without 
any  brakes.  Machinery  is  whirring  in  every  direcUon,  but  without 
any  balance  whe^ 
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OF 
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HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  27), 

1939 


STATi3i4ENT  BY  HON.  HARRY  8.  TRUMAN.  OP  MISSOXTBI 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  myself  on  the  agricultural  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  farm  problem  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  Is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.  I  am  very  much  interested  and  anxious  to 
find  a  solution.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  be  critical  or 
to  question  the  motives  of  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  various  farm 
remedies.  The  farm  bill  as  passed  by  the  last  Congress  apparently 
is  not  wwking  successfully.  Whether  that  is  due  to  the  leg^nla- 
tlon  Itself  or  to  its  administration  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  income  to  the  farmer  has  not  be«n  materially 
Increased.  The  farmer  is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional mcoroe.  and  unless  he  can  get  his  fair  share  there  is  no 
settlement  of  the  problem. 

The  administration  has  made  an  honest  effort,  but  the  results 
do  not  show  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  for  the  farmer.  Cot- 
ton and  wheat  are  still  the  same  problems  they  have  been  for  the 
past  10  or  12  years.  I  have  been  giving  the  proposed  cort  of 
production  legislation  SMne  tbotight.  and  if  I  can  be  convinced 
that  it  is  practical  and  workable,  I  shall  vote  to  give  it  a  trial. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  condiUons  would  be  no  worse  foe  tb« 
farmer  no  matter  what  legislation  we  may  pass. 


The  Philippine  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  27) , 

1939 


AB'nCLB   BY   MAJ.   GEN.   WILLIAM   CANNON  RIVERS,   UNITED 
STATES  ARMY,  RETIRED 


Mr.  LA  FOIjLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Maj.  Gen.  William  Cannon  Rivers,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of 
February  26.  1939,  entitled  "Bold  RcaliUes  Concerning  the 
Philippine  Problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  Pebruary  28.  1939] 

BOLD    RSAUraS    CONCEENINC   THZ    PHnHTINE    PEOBLKM ^UAJO«    AlfD^ 

SONS  sTRicTTJMS  ^^^)N  oo«  TDTOtx  rnax  abx  always  vicoiooslt 

EXPRESSED 

The  Philippine  Problem.    By  Winiam  H.  Anderson.    SS8  pp.    New 

York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    93. 
(By  WUliam  Cannon  Rivers.  Major  General.  U.  8.  Army,  retired) 

"Recapitulating,  it  may  be  said  that  otir  possession  of  the  Phll- 
jpptoes  is  an  economic  loss  to  us;  It  tends  to  reduce  our  standard 
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of  living;  It  menaces  some  of  our  industries;  it  subjects  our  eco- 
nomic structure  to  disintegrating  influences;  it  hurts  otir  self- 
TtKptct  toy  assuming  a  (Mtronizing  attitude;  it  paralsrzes  our  com- 
mon sense  by  continuing  a  thankless  task;  it  projects  us  Into  an 
area  7.0C0  miles  away  from  our  shores,  thus  weakening  our  national 
defense;  it  leads  us  into  a  greater  number  of  international  obli- 
gations which  involve  our  Interests;  It  renders  our  position  in 
intematlcnal  relations  a  fruitful  theme  for  universal  speculation; 
and.  lastly,  it  ptishes  our  country  away  from  the  moorings  of 
tradition." 

The  above  assertions  appear  in  this  Interesting  voltime  written 
by  a  successful  American  businessman  who  has  spent  40  years  as  a 
merchant  in  the  Philippines. 

Major  Anderson  has  written  a  valuable  and  timely  book.  He  has 
realized  the  hope,  expresstjd  In  the  first  page  of  the  volume,  of 
bringing  out  what  constitute,  in  his  opinion,  some  of  the  bold 
realities  of  the  Philippines  problem.  He  desires,  also,  he  says,  to 
"emphasize  the  Impractical,  idealistic  efforts  of  the  United  States 
over  a  period  of  40  years."  Other  pungent  comments  are:  "Will  it 
not  take  longer  for  the  native  to  recover  his  eense  of  balance  than 
it  would  have  taken  if  the  United  States  had  never  enforced  such 
an  idealistic,  western  form  of  government  as  a  guide  for  the  fu- 
ture hop>e8  of  the  oriental  Filipino?"  And,  "Has  such  philanthropy 
not  been  wasted?" 

The  author  resigned  from  the  Army  on  his  graduation  at  West 
Point  in  1892.  He  was  an  engineer  in  railway  work  for  several  years. 
He  volunteered  for  service  on  the  outbreak  of  our  War  with  Spain. 
Appointed  a  major  of  volunteers,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Manila 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene.  Major  Ander- 
son went  into  business  at  Manila  upon  being  mustered  out  of  the 
Army. 

This  book  contains  a  good  account  of  Dewey's  victory,  of  the 
capture  of  Manila,  and  of  the  subsequent  clash  between  General 
A^lnaldo's  revolutionary  Filipino  forces  and  the  American  Army. 
The  work  of  the  Taft  Commission  in  establishing  civil  government 
in  the  Islands,  and  the  general  history  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
up  to  the  present  time,  are  described.  However,  the  comments  and 
Tlew*  of  the  author  as  a  businessman  are  features  which  render 
this  book  unusual.  Most  of  the  books  about  the  Philippines  have 
been  written  by  persons  who  themselves  have  been  in  the  govern- 
ment service  in  the  Islands,  or  by  students  of  affairs  who  went  to 
Manila  to  secure  information. 

The  subject  of  the  American  businessman  in  the  islands  is 
treated  at  considerable  length.  The  author  feels  that  the  American 
Governors  frequently  rebuffed  business  Interests;  that  the  odds 
were  against  the  American  bxisinessman — that  the  doctrine  should 
have  been  "An  equal  chance  for  all"  instead  of  "The  Philippines 
for  the  Filipinos."  Detailed  Information  is  set  forth  concerning 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  provisions  in  our  revenue  acts  of  1925 
and  1926 — provisions  which  tax  the  incomes  of  American  business 
In  the  islands. 

The  author  gives  interesting  summaries  about  the  main  policies 
and  the  personalities  of  the  dozen  prominent  Americans  who  served 
as  the  Governor  General  and  as  our  High  Commissioners  at  Manila. 
The  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Honorable  Manuel  L. 
Quezon,  comes  in  for  criticism.  This  criticism  refers  to  President 
Quezon's  postponement  on  one  occasion  of  the  elections  for  assem- 
blymen and  for  provincial  and  town  officials,  although  the  law  pre- 
scribed the  time  for  holding  these  elections.  Also,  to  the  varying 
^^ — Imd  conflicting  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Quezon  in  a  number  of  his 
public  statements  on  important  matters.  The  executive  comes  in 
for  criticism  also  for  maintaining  a  stiuadlng  army  of  some  10,000 
Filipino  soldiers  at  a  cost  of  about  one-third  the  average  total 
annual  revenue  of  his  government — at  a  cost  for  the  army  of 
$8,000,000.  This,  when  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  the  Islands  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  "not 
a  single  step  has  Ijeen  taken  by  the  Philippine  Government  toward 
a  realistic  readjustment  of  the  island's  economic  structure,"  An- 
other criticism  of  the  President  of  the  Conunonwealth  is  "the  su- 
preme arrogance  with  which  he  braaenly  and  impudently  demanded 
that  the  United  States  give  the  Philippines  immediate  independ- 
ence, but  at  the  same  time  protection,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  American  people." 

The  limited  space  available  renders  it  Impracticable  to  oirtline 
the  thorough  explanation  given  by  the  author  as  to  the  principal 
Filipino  products  which  enter  the  markets  in  the  United  States 
duty  free.  These  Include  sugar,  coconut  oU  and  other  coconut 
products,  hemp,  cordage,  and  tobacco.  The  author  explains  that 
the  amounts  of  these  different  products  admitted  free  of  duty  over 
the  highest  tariff  walls  in  the  world  have  steadily  Increased.  Major 
Anderson  is  convinced  that  this  generosity  toward  industry  in  the 
Philippines  has  brought  about  an  artificial  situation  disadvanta- 
geous to  industry  in  the  United  States — that  "Congress  has  given  to 
the  Philippines  the  power  to  pit  oriental  contract  labor  against 
American  labor." 

The  Japanese  situation  In  the  Philippines  is  dtscussed  in  a  calm 
and  thorough  manner.  Major  Anderson  feels  that  her  proximity 
to  the  islands  will  enable  Jiqsan  to  continue  her  Philippine  trade 
after  the  islands  become  Independent  In  IJKC.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Japanese  workers.  The  author  states 
that  the  Japanese  excel  all  others  in  agricultural  matters  and  that 
they  are  competent  in  getting  the  best  results  with  Filipino  labor- 
ers— even  with  the  untutored  wild  peoples  who  come  down  from  the 
mountAina. 
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Major  Anderson  believes  that 
The  American  Commissioner  at 
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M.  LOGAN 

Kentucky 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


day  of  Monday,  February  27), 
1939 


GTON  (KY.)  HERALD  OF  FEBRU- 
28.  1939 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  of  Pebruai^  28  entitled  "Same  Side  of 
Table." 

There  being  no  objection]  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Lexington  (Ky 

SABCE 


)   Herald  of  February  28,  19391 

OF    TABUS 


aCDE 

The  address  delivered  in  hi!  home  State  of  Iowa  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  first  since  his  appointment  to 
the  Cabinet,  is  the  most  statesmanlike  address  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  since  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's first  campaign  for  Prei  ident  in  1932  and  his  electrifying 
recovery  messages  in  1933. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  calls  on  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the 
biislnessman  to  sit  down  on  "the  same  side  of  the  table"  he  strikes 
a  keynote  that  long  has  been  awaited. 

Of  course  it  is  ridiculous  in  this  free  country  to  talk  about  one 
group  advancing  at  the  expenie  of  others.  The  agricultural  blue- 
grass,  almost  strictly  rural  and  depending  upon  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  smokes,  ktows  that  when  factories  are  shut 
down  in  Detroit  or  Dayton,  fDr  whatever  reason,  the  prices  paid 
for  lambs  and  tobacco  suffer  indirectly  therefrom. 

For  2  or  3  years  capital  In  the  United  States  has  been  on 
what  the  Herald  frequently  hi  is  called  "a  sit-down  strike." 

Men  who  have  the  money  t>  start  the  wheels  of  Industry  spin- 
ning, to  grease  the  skids  witji  greenbacks  for  a  Nation-wide  re- 
covery, are  simply  tanning  thjemselves  on  the  beaches  in  Florida 
and  letting  the  country  go  t<^  hang.     They  ask  why  should  they 

run  the  risk  of  losing  what  they 
have  when  there  is  a  chance  ior  indtistrlal  unrest  or  for  whatever 
profits  they  make  to  be  taken  ^rom  them  in  the  form  of  exorbitant 
taxes. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  original  brain  trusters,  and  as  W.  P.  A. 
director  he  certainly  has  bee  i  one  of  the  big  spenders,  having 
handled  a  $6,000,000,000  progiam  for  work  and  direct  relief.  He 
has  done  it  competently  and  effectively. 

He  can  speak  with  some  authority  when  he  sa3rs: 

P.  A.  worker  who  had  not  rather  be 
employed  in  private  business,  i  nd  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  business- 
man who  would  not  prefer  g  ving  Jobs  to  caring  for  the  imem- 
ployed  through  taxes." 

Of  course  this  is  true. 
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The  W.  P.  A.  program  was  essential,  but  it  was  an  emergency 
measure  and  not  a  permanent  method  of  American  life. 

Says  Mr.  HoplLins: 

"Any  taxes  that  freeze  the  flow  of  credit  and  capital  into  indus- 
try are  bad." 

That  is  true  again.  What  is  necessary  is  to  place  men  and 
women  back  to  work  in  private  industry,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  country  that  Harry  Hopkins,  the  biggest  spender  in  history  and 
the  creator  of  W.  P.  A.  Jobs,  recognizes  this  fact. 

As  to  taxes,  the  Herald  reiterates  its  belief  that  the  size  of  them 
Is  not  so  much  of  a  barrier  to  recovery  as  the  method  of  levjring 
and  collecting  them.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  businessman  has 
the  Idea  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  punitive  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  that  taxes  and  regulations  are  aimed  at  him. 
Instead  of  this  he  should  buy  government,  Jtist  as  he  buys  power 
and  light  and  water;  he  should  pay  his  part  gladly  and  willingly, 
to  build  and  preserve  the  greatest  covmtry  in  the  world. 

By  sitting  down  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  farmer,  laborer, 
businessman,  and  Uncle  Sam  can  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
day. 

The  Influence  of  the  Wright  Brothers  on  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  27), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD  OF 
FEBRUARY  13,  1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Influence  of  the  Wright  Brothers  on  History,"  printed  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  13.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  February  13,  19391 
Thb  Intluencb  or  thk  Wright  Brothers  on  Histort 

Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan  (1840-1914)  named  his  masterpiece, 
published  in  the  nineties,  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon 
History." 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  now  in  the  making,  to  be  written 
acme  day,  a  book  of  equal  significance,  to  be  entitled  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Air  Power  Upon  History."  We  don't  know  who  will  write 
it,  and  we  don't  know  what  it  will  say;  but  most  (rf  all  we  hope 
it  won't  be  written  for  a  long  time. 

All  of  which  is  getting  around  to  the  observation  that  the  real 
trouble  with  the  British  Einpire  today,  we  believe,  started  with  the 
Wright  brothers. 

It  was  en  December  17,  1903,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C  that  Onrille 
Wright,  piloting  his  and  his  brother  Wilbur's  power-driven  kite, 
made  history's  flrst  successful  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine. 
Four  flights  were  made  that  day,  the  longest  of  them  lasting  59 
seconds  at  a  top  speed  of  30  mUes  per  hour. 

And  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  British  have  not  long 
since  chased  Mussolini's  fighting  ships  up  a  series  of  coves  in 
Italy's  rockbound  coasts  and  bombarded  Rome  with  their  30-lnUe 
guns.  The  British  Navy  could  have  done  exactly  that  the  moment 
Mussolini  began  talking  big,  and  could  still  do  so — if  Mussolini 
didn't  have  a  large  number  of  fighting  planes  in  addition  to  his 
fighting  ships. 

It  is  the  doubt  that  the  battleship  really  is  invulnerable  to  the 
airplane  that  has  kept  the  British  from  taking  up  Mussolini's 
challenge  to  their  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  smacking  Mus- 
solini down.  That  doubt  has  not  been  laid  and  will  not  be  tintil 
the  question  is  settled  in  a  major  war.  Which  is  why  we  hope 
that  book.  The  Influence  of  Air  Power  Upon  History,  won't  be  writ- 
ten for  a  long,  long  time. 

STORT     or    GXnrPOWDER 

We  were  wondering  If  the  story  of  gunpowder  would  ftrmish 
any  food  for  thought  on  the  uncompleted  story  of  the  airplane  in 
war. 

Gtinpowder,  according  to  the  best  available  evidence,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Western  World  by  Roger  Bacon,  the  British  scientist, 
whose  life  dates  are  iDelleved  to  have  been  1214-92.  In  those 
days,  mass  attacks  by  infantry,  with  close-packed  soldiers,  hack- 
ing at  one  another,  were  the  accepted  thing  for  warfare.  The 
main  difflctilty  was  to  catch  an  enemy  who  didn't  want  to 
stand  and  fight.  Hannibal,  for  example,  destroyed  three  Roman 
armies  in  mass  engagements,  ^■'Jt  was  then  enticed  up  and  down 
Italy  in  a  12-year  war  of  attrition  by  the  Roman  general.  Fabius, 
Who  had  suddenly  thought  of  guerilla  warfare. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century — 500  years  after  Roger  Bacon — ih» 
flintlock  gun  was  Invented:  and  the  mass  fight's  doom  was  aealed. 
Believers  in  mass  fights  dldnt  realize  it  for  a  long  time,  however. 
They  went  on  modifying  but  not  abandoning  the  idea  of  the 
bayonet  or  cavalry  charge  (or  both  in  concert)  up  to  the  early 
months  of  the  World  War. 

German  rifles  mowed  down  charging  masses  of  Austrlans  In 
1866;  British  squares  and  British  Unes  were  bowled  over  by 
bushwhacking  Boers  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.  It  was  only  out 
of  the  mass  massacres  of  the  early  World  War  months  that 
mankind  finally  learned  the  lesson  that  the  bulled  propelled  by 
some  explosive  mixture  has  broken  up  mass-flghtlng  tacUcs, 
probably  for  good  and  all. 

FIXNTT    SKIPS,   PL»rrr   PLAMXS  I 

It's  easy  to  say.  as  plenty  of  self-admitted  experts  are  now  say- 
ing, that  the  airplane  is  going  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  flint- 
lock and  breechloader  rifles  and  render  all  other  present-day  fight- 
ing mechanisms  obsolete. 

Maybe  it  U;  but  maybe  it  isnt.  It  is  that  doubt,  insoluble  In 
any  way  short  of  a  major  war  with  large  numbers  ctf  airplanes  and 
battleships  fairly  engaged  to  a  show-down,  which  keeps  the  British 
lion  walking  and  talking  softly. 

The  moral  for  tis  seems  clear  enough.  American  military  and 
naval  experts  don't  know  any  more  definitely  than  anybody  else 
does  whether  the  plane  is  the  eventual  conqueror  of  the  battleship. 
But  we  do  know  that  we  have  the  national  wealth  to  buy  ourselves 
plenty  of  both. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep  ourselves  amply  provided  with 
both  of  these  weapons  so  that  when  the  show-down  does  come  we 
shant  be  foimd  loaded  up  with  the  wrong  weapon  azul  shy  of  tb« 
right  one. 

Two  ships  for  one. 


Goyernment  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    MONrrOB    OF 

MARCH  1.  1939 


Mr.  WARREN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  1  on  the  new  reor- 
ganization bill:  I 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  1.  1939] 
A  MmriMTTM  or  bboscamization 

The  new  administrative  reorganization  bill  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  John  J.  Cochkan.  of  Missouri,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Reorganization,  represents,  according  to 
news  summaries  of  it.  the  very  least  that  should  be  accomplished 
at  this  time  in  simplifying  the  United  States  Government  and  im- 
proving its  efficiency.  Representative  Likdsat  C.  Waekkn,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  very  modest  in  his  conciliatory  statement  that  "this  is 
all  we  need." 

Perhaps  it  is.  But  apart  from  the  substitution  of  a  stngls 
administrator  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  there  were  points 
of  value  in  the  Brownlow  Commission's  report  aboirt  a  Government 
personnel  system.  Abolition  of  the  poet  of  ComptroUer  General 
was  one  of  the  most  seriously  controverted  points,  and  with 
much  reason,  yet  the  General  Accounting  Office  procedure  is  not 
sacrosanct.  A  new  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  of  Public 
Works  may  not  be  necessary,  but  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
consider  some  orderly  grouping  of  these  functions. 

All  these  troublesome  points  are  passed  over  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  and  the  essential  element  In  the  new  bUl  is  that  It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  initiate  transfers  or  consolida- 
tions of  bureaxis,  subject  to  a  veto  within  60  days  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Even  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  the  President  could  not  touch  any  of  18  establish- 
ments that  are  speciflcally  exempted  nor  abolish  any  bureau. 

Opponents  of  this  plan  argue  that  the  inltiatlTe  In  such  changes 
ought  to  lie  with  Congress,  leaving  the  veto  authority  to  the 
President.  However,  anyone  a"qualnted  with  the  dellt>eTatlTe 
process  will  recognize  that  unless  reorganizations  are  studied  out 
and  launched  by  the  executive  branch  of  Government  they  are 
extremely  unlikely  ever  to  be  started  at  aU.  The  legislative  branch 
Is  not  only  slow-moving,  but  its  members  are  Jealous  of  prestige 
and  patronage  involved  in  bureaus  they  have  sponsored.  If  the 
newer  congressional  leadership  is  in  earnest  about  wanting  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  It  should  give  this  reorganization  bUl  a  chanca 
to  prove  itself. 
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ARTICLE    BY    BOAKB    CARTEB 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Boake  Carter: 

CHKATINO   TH«   PTTBUC — T.   V.   A.   COSTS   TOU    MONET — AND   COSTS    MIN 

JOBS 

Politics  and  a  mlsgrulded  effort  to  "get"  the  public  utilities  of 
the  United  States  by  means  of  the  T.  V.  A.  baa  done  more  to 
wreck  the  coal  business,  lost  more  miners  their  Jobs,  helped  pxish 
the  railroads  closer  to  the  wall  than  almost  any  single  item  In 
the  last  6  years. 

Had  engineering  research  and  sdentlflc  study  been  substituted 
for  the  punitive  measure  in  the  guise  of  T.  V.  A.,  millions  of  dol- 
lars now  Idle  would  be  at  work.  And  almost  at  least  three  indus- 
tries would  be  more  nearly  prosperous  instead  of  beseeching  the 
Government  for  help. 

The  sratements  are  sweeping.    Let  va  try  to  prove  them. 

In  1890.  when  cheap  water  power  through  dams  and  hydro- 
electric plants  was  being  developed,  it  took  12  poimds  of  coal  to 
produce  1  kilowatt  of  electricity  in  a  steam  plant. 

Scientific  research  in  the  next  50  years  has  brought  such  ad- 
vancement that  the  average  steam  plant  today  consumes  only  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  coal  to  produce  1  kilowatt  of  electricity. 
Engineering  research  reduced  this  cost  of  manufacture  seven- 
eighths. 
-  Back  in  1890  the  reciprocating  engine  productd  an  average  pres- 
stire  of  180  pounds  of  steam.  Today  high-speed  turbines  perfect 
condensers,  and  superheat,  develop  1.600  pounds  pressure. 

Thus,  in  the  days  when  it  took  12  pounds  of  coal  to  produce  1 
kilowatt  of  electricity,  the  public  utilities  were  J\istifled  in  seek- 
ing free  energy  of  water  power  to  operate  their  investment.  They 
did  so  by  condemning  large  areas  of  land  and  building  huge  dams 
with  hydroelectric  plants. 

Today  there  Is  a  bitter  argument  between  hydroelectric  engineers, 
employed  mostly  by  the  Government,  and  the  steam  and  boiler  en- 
gineers of  the  private  utilities  as  to  which  method  costs  the  least. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  private  utili- 
ties, which  have  to  make  money  through  employing  the  most  effi- 
cient engineering  methods,  have  quit  building  dams  and  hydro 
plants.     Instead  they  have  gone  to  steam  plants  with  high-speed 

turbines.  .^     ,^     -, 

These  companies  must  make  money  or  quit.  The  Government 
schemes,  no  matter  how  unsound  they  may  be,  can  be  maintained 
at  a  loss.    The  taxpayer  foots  the  bill. 

Today  It  costs  on  an  average  of  $80  capital  Investment  per  kilo- 
watt-hour to  build  a  good  steam  plant.  It  costs  on  an  average  of 
$250  to  $300  capital  Investment  per  kilowatt-hour  to  build  a  good 
hydroelectric  plant. 

II  both  are  established  to  be  written  off  In  20  years,  that  means 
5-percent  depreciation  of  capital  on  the  financing.  On  $300.  this 
means  $33  capital  cost  per  year  to  be  carried  by  the  hydro  plant. 
On  the  $80.  it  means  $8.80  capital  cost  per  year  to  be  carried  by 
the  steam  plant.  The  spread  between  the  two  is  better  than  $24. 
Thus  the  steam  plant  has  $24  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  coal 
before  even  reaching  the  capital  cost  of  the  hydro  plant. 

Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of  obsolescence — so  great  nowadays 
with  the  speed  with  which  improvements  are  made — the  cheaper 
cost  plant  can  be  made  to  obsolesce  more  quickly.  Again,  Nature 
dictates  where  a  dam  shall  be  located  for  a  hydroelectric  plant. 
but  engineering  efBdency  tells  you  where  to  put  the  steam-power 
plant.  One  may  decentralize  with  steam-power  plants.  One  can- 
not decentralize  hydroelectric  plants  and  their  dams. 

Further,  there  is  the  question  of  Nature  in  other  ways.  Some 
seasons  it  may  not  rain  as  heavily  as  others.  There  may  not  be 
as  much  water  behind  the  dams.  Thus  one  has  to  cut  down  on 
the  power  produced  by  the  hydroelectric  plant  and  make  up  the 
deficiency  with  the  steam  plant. 

And  even  if  the  costs  of  the  two  systems  of  producing  power 
were  identical  and  even,  one  with  the  other.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
plunge  headlong  into  vast  hydroelectric  dams.  For  to  foUcw  this 
course  kills  two  other  Industries  which  need  never  be  killed— the 
coal  business  and  the  railroads. 

Yet.  despite  definite  engineering  trends  away  from  hydroelectric 
plants  among  those  companies  which  must  make  money  or  get  out 
ot  business  (which  operate  on  efficiency,  in  other  words),  despite 
obvious  disparity  in  capital  costs,  the  Government  has  plunged 
wildly  Into  spending  billions  for  the  construction  of  danis  for 
power  purposes  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Were  they  low-cost  dams  primarily  for  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol,  the  matter  would  be  different.     The   construction  of  dams 
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Sp  eaker, 


under  leave  granted   to 

Record,  I  include  the  following 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Mr.   SWEENEY.    Mr 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
statement  I  made  before  th^ 
on  February  10,  1939: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member^  of  the  committee,  at  the  outset  I 
want  to  express  to  the  committee  my  appreciation  of  the  generous 
time  accorded  to  the  proponeni  s  of  H.  R.  2. 

I  have  denominated  this  i  ximmlttee  on  scores  of  platforms 
throughout  the  country  as  tt  e  most  responsible  legislative  com- 
mittee in  the  world,  the  most  powerful  committee  in  the  world. 
With  all  due  respect  to  its  m«  mbers,  I  recognize  also  the  political 
Implications  that  arise  from  tine  to  time.  I  believe  every  member 
of  the  committee  is  consclenti*  us  and  wants  to  do  the  right  thing. 
I  think  the  members  have  their  Qngers  on  the  pulse  of  the  Nation 
and  know  what  is  going  on  iii  the  hustings;  they  know  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  distress,  an<  I  believe  every  one  of  you  wants 
to  make  the  right  approach  to{  this  very  momentous  problem. 

In  the  last  Congress  many  3f  us  were  advocates  of  H.  R.  4199. 
It  was  a  considerable  group;  :  t  numbered  145  or  150  Members  of 
Congress.  We  called  upon  tl  is  committee  asking  for  a  hearing. 
We  thought  we  had  a  tentative  agreement,  but  then  we  found  we 
were  refused  the  right  of  hearings.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable 
In  a  democracy  that  any  coiimlttee  would  deny  a  considerable 
group,  whether  their  leglslatica  or  proposed  legislation  be  labeled 
sound  or  unsound,  the  right    o  be  heard  in  their  Congress. 

It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  ;  )ingell  that  the  advocates  of  this 
legislation  said.  "We  do  not  ej  sect  to  have  any  legislation.  All  we 
want  13  a  hearing."  Mr.  Dinci  ll  further  stated  the  movement  was 
down,  so  in  order  to  stimulate  a  flow  of  dimes  and  quarters  they 
wanted  to  have  a  hearing  fcefdre  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  must  take  exception  to  that  statement.  In  the  past  It  has 
been  my  experience  and  the  <  xperience  of  many  members  of  this 
committee  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  measures  are  dis- 
cussed in  committee  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  argument 
for  or  against  the  philosophjr  of  certain  legislation,  even  though 
the  respective  committees  heiring  the  same  knew  full  well  the 
measures  would  not  come  be  ore  Congress  during  the  session  in 
which  the  conmilttees  sat.  '  Witness  the  44-hour  week,  and  the 
40-hour-week  biU  for  postal  « mployees.  and  the  recent  wage  and 
hour  legislation  which  was  (  onsidered  by  the  committee  many 
months  before  reaching  the  lloor  for  debate.  Organizations  and 
individuals  came  to  Washington  at  their  own  expense  and  ap- 
peared before  these  respective  committees  to  offer  their  testimony, 
knowing  fuU  well  that  the  mi  asures  advocated  would  not  be  con- 
sidered, within  a  reasonable  tl  ne.  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  Let 
us  lay  aside  that  sort  of  critic  sra  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

I  am  interested  in  old-age  ienslons,  and  I  have  been  interested 
in  that  subject.  I  lay  thlsl  background  before  the  conunittee. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  very  feiv  persons  were  talking  old-age  pen- 
sions in  this  country.  Evenibody  was  riding  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity. An  organization  knoim  as  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
pioneered  in  this  field  of  so(  lal  legislation.  I  was  an  officer  of 
that  organization,  and  took  part  In  that  activity.  Later  we  were 
aided  by  the  powerful  Ameriran  Federation  of  Labor.  For  years 
we  urged  the  adoption  of  an  old-age  pension  bill.  We  figuratively 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  aln  ost  every  State  in  the  Union.  We 
were  repulsed  at  times  and  d  'nled  the  right  of  a  bearing  becaiise 
the  opponents  of  old-age  peni  ion  said  it  was  socialistic.  My  good 
friend  on  this  committee,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  aided  us  in  the  fight  ill  that  State  to  bring  about  an  old- 
age  pension.  In  Ohio  we  ha<  to  resort  to  the  initiative  petition, 
which  right  we  enjoyed  by  constitutional  authcwity.  In  that 
manner  we  secured  an  old-ag(  pension  law  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Under  the  obligation  the  State  staited  out  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  pensions.  Up  until  the  adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  average  pension  paid  a  qualified  annuitant  in  Ohio  was  less 
than  $17  per  month.  Toda  r.  according  to  my  information.  It 
averages  close  to  $23  per  mon  th. 
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To  qualify  to  my  State  of  Ohio  the  applicant  must  be  65  years 
of  age,  a  resident  of  the  State  15  years,  and  practically  mdigent 
to  obtain  benefits.  There  is  a  requirement  that  certain  property 
rights  in  excess  of  $2,500  be  tiu'ned  over  to  the  State  before  a  pen- 
sion can  be  had. 

Mr.  DisNET.  Will  you  restate  that  please?  I  did  not  get  it. 
Mr.  SwEBNET.  I  repeat,  you  have  to  be  practically  mdigent  and 
cannot  own  any  real  property  \n  excess  of  $2,500.  amd.  in  addition, 
msurance  policies  on  the  life  of  the  annuitants  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  before  one  is  eligible  for  pension.  It  is  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  numbers  of  these  annuitants  could  not  get  along 
on  the  small  amount  paid  by  the  State  as  old-age  jjenslon.  While 
It  is  better  than  Institutional  care,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  tragedy  on 
the  old  folks.  The  advent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  its  feature 
of  matching  funds,  the  annuitants  of  Ohio,  Minnesota.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  States,  received  an  mcrease  m  the  amount  of 
their  pensions. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SwDtNiT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  will. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  see  Mr.  O'Connor  is  present.  He  will  not  be 
called  before  1  o'clock. 

Mr   O'Connor.  May  I  ask  If  I  will  be  called  at  1  o'clock? 
Mr.  MCCORMACK.  You  are  next  on  the  list.    We  will  recess  from 
1  o'clock  until  2:30. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Then,  If  I  cannot  go  on  before  1  o'clock,  I  wiU  be 
able  to  do  so  at  2:30.  wiU  I? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  You  will  be  permitted  to  go  on  foUowmg  Con- 
gressman SW^ENST. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Thank  yotx.  I  shall  wait,  however,  to  hear  Mr, 
SwEENET's  remarks. 

Mr.  SwTENirr.  That  amount  to  which  I  referred  was  brought  up 
a  little  bit,  but  stiU  it  does  not  remedy  the  condition.  It  is  too 
small  entirely.  We  are  asking  the  old  folks,  and  I  shall  refer 
to  them  as  old  folks,  who  have  given  their  bit  to  society,  when 
they  become  65  years  of  age  to  take  a  pittance  of  $25  or  $30, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  maximiun  amount  m  most  States, 
out  of  which  amount  they  have  to  clothe  themselves,  provide 
shelter,  food,  and  the  necessities  of  life.  It  Just  cannot  be  done 
under  ordinary  conditions.  I  rep>eat  It  is  far  better  than  the  insti- 
tutional care  that  was  given  the  old  folks.  The  recson  I  am  before 
you  today  is  to  secure  more  for  this  class  of  people,  so  that  In  their 
declining  jrears  they  may  live  in  comfort  during  the  short  space 
of  time  God  Almighty  will  aUow  them  to  remain  on  earth. 

I  am  Interested  in  H.  R.  2.  the  so-caUed  Townsend  plan,  because 
I  believe  the  Townsend  movement  has  made  the  Nation  old-age- 
pension  minded.  Etespite  the  criUclsm,  despite  the  sniping,  despite 
the  chlselers  that  have  gotten  mto  the  organization,  the  movement 
surges  on.  It  la  going  to  be  a  political  factor,  whether  you  know 
It  or  not.  until  the  question  is  solved  one  way  or  the  other  by  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  men  are  politically  minded.  You  watch  the 
trend  of  events,  poUtically  speaking;  you  watched  the  change 
In  the  last  Congress.  I  know  in  my  own  State  the  Townsend 
movement  was  the  balance  of  power  In  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  issue  was  raised  to  the  last  elections  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reftised  to  give 
the  Townsendites  or  the  advocates  of  H.  R.  4199  a  hearing  before 
their  Congress.  That  agitation  will  go  on  unless  this  committee 
takes  its  responsibility  seriously,  politically,  and  otherwise,  and 
permits  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  roU-caU  vote, 
"Yes"  or  "No"  putting  every  Member  on  record. 

I  know  that  our  Republican  friends  are  going  to  use  that 
weapon.  I  know  that  the  slogan  for  the  RepubUcan  Party  U  going 
to  be  "Life  begins  to  '40."  That  is  their  slogan.  They  have  a 
right  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Nation,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  com- 
mittee, the  majority  of  which  were  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  refused  to  put  this  bill  on  the  floor  for  consideration.  I 
hope  when  the  arguments  are  made  for  and  against  this  blU  at  the 
time  yoiir  committee  goes  into  executive  session,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  committee  is  lifted,  that  you  wlU  coolly  and  calmly  discuss 
this  legislation,  arrivtog  at  one  conclusion,  whether  or  not  you 
are  for  the  bill,  that  you  will  permit  150  Members  of  Congress, 
who  are  pledged  to  this  bUl,  to  record  themselves  one  way  or  the 
other.  Let  the  record  show  whether  they  are  for  the  bill  or  not, 
or  whether  they  are  merely  todulging  to  idle  pretense  as  a  vote- 
catching  device  to  order  to  get  them  a  seat  in  Congress. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  criticism  that  comes  before  this 
committee  and  which  has  been  injected  toto  these  hearings.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  old-time  friend — and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  permanent  chairman,  although  I  toclude  the  acting 
chairman  as  my  friend — read  Into  the  record  the  other  day  a  cir- 
cular which  was  distributed  in  his  congressional  district,  some 
statement  about  the  mlUenmum  arriving,  that  so  much  money 
would  be  allocated  to  quallfled  Individuals,  so  on.  and  so  forth, 
and  "this  bill  will  be  enacted  wlthto  90  days."  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  do  not  take  seriously  circulars  or  articles  like  that.  I  think 
the  way  to  look  at  t)  ose  things  is  to  this  way.  It  Is  like  the 
salesman  puffing  his  wares.  The  Democratic  Party  to  national 
convention  assembled  and  the  Republican  Party  to  national  con- 
vention assembled  time  and  time  again  put  planks  into  their  plat- 
Xorma  that  they  never  intended  to  fuimi.  They  were  put  In  tbere 
as  vote-getting  devices:  then,  after  the  election  is  over,  they  forget 
about  the  pledges  which  they  have  made,  the  "Be  It  resolveds" 
and  so  on  at  the  conventions. 

Let  us  be  charitable  with  this  organization.  It  is  through  no 
fatilt  of  the  prtociples  of  this  organization  that  abuses  have  crept 
Into  tt.    I  axa  xwt  defexidlng  Dr.  Townsend.    He  seeds  no  defense. 


If  I  thought  Dr.  Townsend  was  guilty  of  turpitude  or  mlsfeasanoe 
or  malfeasance  to  the  bundling  of  the  affairs  of  this  organization.  I 
would  be  the  flrst  to  critlclae  him.  but  it  is  the  unanimous  opimon 
of  his  followers  and  the  press  of  America,  despite  the  smear  cam- 
paign brought  about  for  political  purposes  a  short  thne  ago.  despita 
the  conviction  of  Dr.  Townsend  and  his  subsequent  jaardon  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States— I  repeat,  it  Is  the  xmanlmous 
opinion  of  his  foUowers  and  most  of  the  editorial  comment  to  tha 
country  that  he  is  stocere  to  this  movement,  that  he  rebels  against 
existing  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  he  is  making  his  hum- 
ble contribution  to  trytog  to  remove  the  sordid  state  of  affairs 
existing  today. 

In  his  organization  they  have  had  chlselers.  But  we  have  had  them 
to  the  Democratic  Party;  they  are  to  religious  bodies;  they  are  in 
every  civic  body — men  who  can  say.  "Pool  these  old  people.  Tell 
them,  'Your  biU  is  comtog  up  next  week  to  Congress  and  it  will 
pass  wlthto  SO  to  60  days;,"  bringing  new  life  and  hope  to  a  lot 
of  sincere,  decent  people. 

That  we  condemn.  That  Dr.  Townsend  condemns  when  It  Is 
brought  to  his  attention. 

But  somehow  the  opponents  of  this  movement  like  to  make 
motintains  out  of  a  molehlU  and  single  out  an  isolated  case  where 
So-and-so  said  so-and-so,  and  "Do  you  believe  to  this?"  and  "Do  you 
believe  In  that?" 

I  am  for  this  biU  as  differentiated  from  H.  R.  11  because  I  believe 
to  the  philosophy  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  through  tha 
medium  of  a  transaction  tax  to  pay  these  pensions  as  provided  for 
to  the  bill;  that  is.  the  security  for  the  aged.  But  if  I  thought  it 
were  an  old-age  pension  bill  only  I  would  not  support  It.  I  believe 
It  Is  the  blU  to  brtog  about  a  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power. 
I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this  commltee  is  strlvlixg  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  that  purchastog  power. 

The  acttog  chairman,  Mr.  McCormack,  made  a  very  perttoent 
observation  the  other  day.  He  said,  "What  is  to  become  of  the 
group  between  35  and  45?"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  tax  expert. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  economist.  But.  in  my  humble  way.  I 
see  to  this  measure  a  means  to  an  end,  a  device  to  bring  about 
ccnsiimer  purchasing  power  with  the  enforced -spending  feature 
that  will  take  out  of  gainful  employment  six  or  eight  niilUon  peo- 
ple and  leave  their  places  oi>en  for  those  men  between  36  and  45 
years  of  age. 

I  do  not  say  that  It  is  a  panacea  or  a  cure  for  all  Ills.  but.  It  Is 
s  start.  Men  of  40  years  cannot  get  Jobs  today.  I  made  that 
observation  when  the  deflclency  bill  was  up  in  the  House.  They 
cannot  get  Jobs  in  this  mass-production  age  of  todsy.  That  is  true 
to  my  community  and  It  Is  true  to  other  todustrlal  centers.  Mod- 
em machinery  is  displacing  men  to  mass -production  age  tha$ 
shouts:    "Production!   Production!  Production!" 

Men  of  35  and  less  are  picked  because  of  their  mtiscle  and 
strength.  It  is  seasonal  work  at  best.  The  physical  strain  under 
which  they  work  in  those  factories  is  so  severe  that  many  of  those 
men  fall  by  the  wayside  and  die  in  5  or  6  years. 

That  is  a  problem  that  we  have  to  solve  some  day.  With  this 
measure  or  some  similar  measvire  passed  by  the  Congress,  wltlx 
other  measures,  we  may  meet  the  problem  of  the  machine  age — 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  We  may  reach  It  by  reducing  tha 
hours  of  labor  to  30  ho\irs  a  week,  a  6-hour  day.  which  Is  the 
philosophy  now  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  many 
other  large  groups.  In  this  way  we  may  bring  about  that  degree 
of  prosperity  that  we  need,  and  we  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
this  group  referred  to  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  when  he  asked.  "What  is  to  become  of  them?" 

And  what  is  to  become  of  the  group  below  85?  What  Is  to 
become  of  the  group  from  18  up  to  35?  I  will  not  admit,  and  yoa 
will  not  admit  that  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  ftoe  as  they  are.  will  take 
care  of  the  situation.  I  believe  it  is  the  optoion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  tha 
establishment  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  was  the  finest  contribution 
made  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  date.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  these  camp>s  we  took  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  boys  off  of 
the  road,  who  were  wandering  and  thumbing  rides  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  eventually  destined  to  end  up  to  a  life  of 
delinquency  and  crime.  I  will  not  admit  that  the  legacy  of  the 
American  youth  is  a  period  of  enlistment  for  employment  to  a 
C.  C.  C.  camp.  We  do  have  to  slowly  approach  the  subject,  and  try 
to  find  a  solution  for  this  and  simUar  problems  through  the  medium 
of  this  bUl  and  other  measures.  Ail  of  us  know  the  problems  of 
youth  that  we  have  to  face  today.  Every  man  on  this  committee^ 
every  man  and  women  in  this  room  who  is  married  and  haa 
children,  lives  for  those  chUdren.  They  sweat  and  slave  for  them. 
The  towns,  cities,  counties.  States,  and  the  Nation  help  them  to 
educate  those  chUdren.  We  spend  biUions  of  dollars  to  the  field  of 
education  and  we  provide  the  finest  schools  to  the  world  from  tba 
standpoint  of  physical  structure  and  educational  currictilum.  We 
supervise  the  health  of  the  school  children  of  America.  We  brtof 
thoee  children  along  up  through  the  grade  schools,  through  the 
high  schools  and  the  coUegc«,  and  thousands  of  them  annually 
emerge  from  our  educational  Institutions  with  their  A.  B..  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  ctim  laude,  as  stated  to  the  scbolastio 
world.  They  emerge  with  their  sheepskins  to  their  bands,  all 
dressed  up  with  education  and  no  place  to  go.  Tliat  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  citizens  of  America  today.  You  kxuxw  It  and  I  know  It. 
These  educated  ycungsten  ftod  It  difficult  to  get  even  a  plck-and- 
shovel  Job. 

This  measure  will,  to  some  degree,  tmiat  by  getting  moi^  Into 
circulation  with  the  enforced  qiending  feature.  The  people  who 
will  benefit  by  this  legislation  are  without  money  today  to  go  out 
and  buy  the  thtngs  they  need.  i 
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I  believe  the  committee  will  apprcach  this  problem  from  the 
Btandpolnt  cf  doing  what  Is  best  for  the  Nation.  I  believe  the 
approach  Is  to  take  this  dlstixrbing  question — and  I  mean  the 
pclitjcally  disturbing  question — once  and  lor  all  to  the  floor,  over 
there  where  Members  who  come  down  here  to  represent  their 
respective  constituencies  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  like 
men.  to  stand  up  and  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  this  bill  or  any  other 
bill  that  this  committee  might  report  out  with  or  v-ithout  recom- 
mendation. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  proper  approach.  Otherwise  I  see  constant 
ftgltatlcn  for  years  to  come  In  the  field  of  social  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  H.  R.  2  If  put  Into  operation,  will  give  us 
ft  pyramiding  of  taxes,  and  that  that  Is  a  dangerous  situation, 
but  I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  I 
presume  some  of  the  older  Members  do  recall  in  1934  when  the 
only  opportunity  came  to  present  the  so-called  Tcwnsend  philosophy 
under  H.  R.  4139  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
statement  was  referred  to  and  put  Into  the  record  of  hearings  had 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  May  24.  1921, 
on  the  subject  of  a  tiun-over  tax. 

Mr.  Coopsa.  You  do  not  mean  1921.  do  you? 

Mr.  SwETNET.  Yes:  I  mean  May  24.  1921,  when  a  group  appeared 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  behalf 
of  a  1-percent  turn-over  tax.  The  tables  that  are  Incorporated  In 
those  hearings  were  presented  by  Mr.  Meyer  D.  Rothschild,  who 
represented  the  Jewelry  Industry  of  America.  He  took  commodities 
like  sugar  beets,  livestock,  wheat,  pork,  grease,  cotton,  raw  hide, 
•hoes,  rubber,  silk,  and  cotton  and  he  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  sort 
of  tax  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  read  from 
the  record  today  as  to  a  similar  tax  in  France,  known  as  the  1-per- 
cent turn-over  or  transaction  tax.  to  raise  funds  for  munition 
piirposes  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  Meyer  D.  Rothschild  shows  that  where  cotton  turned  over 
■even  times  and  the  finished  product  sold  for  $4-50  In  cotton  cloth, 
the  tax  Is  only  12.4  cents  on  that  transaction  of  $450. 

I  am  not  unduly  excited  about  the  cry  of  inflation.  I  heard 
those  arguments  before.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  support  of  the  payment  of  the  adjusted-service 
certificates,  or  the  bonus,  as  it  was  commonly  called.  This  was 
several  years  ago.  On  that  occasion  I  hesurd  witnesses  testify.  "U 
we  pold  the  sum  of  $2,400,000,000  in  Treasury  certiflcates,  as  was 
advocated  by  some  of  us.  or  In  any  other  form  of  specie.  It  would 
throw  us  off  the  gold  standard  and  we  would  have  inflation  of 
currency." 

We  did  not  go  off  the  gold  standard  because  of  the  payment  of 
that  bonus.  We  did  not  go  to  the  bow-wows  financially,  as  pre- 
dicted. The  credit  of  this  country  Is  secure.  It  is  secure  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  not  afraid  of  debt  repudiation;  I  am  not  afraid  of  In- 
flation. I  belong  to  the  school  that  favors  reform  of  the  monetary 
Bjrstem.  I  believe  in  taking  the  control  of  the  money  sjrstem  out  of 
private  hands  and  restoring  it  to  Congress,  where  it  constitution- 
ally belongs.  With  the  gold  reserve  on  hand  today.  I  believe  we 
could  issue  two  or  three  billion  dollars  of  new  currency  without 
any  danger  to  our  financial  structure. 

I  aj'k  the  committee  to  approach  the  problem  in  whatever  light  It 
thinks  wise,  free  from  any  deterrents,  free  from  any  political  factors, 
with  the  sole  object  in  mind  of  giving  consideration  to  these  mil- 
lions of  p)eople  throughout  the  country.  They  are  in  your  district; 
they  are  in  mine.  They  are  not  crackpots.  There  may  be  some  few 
eccentric  persons  who  follow  every  movement,  who  even  follow  a 
circus,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  rank  and  file,  as  I  know  them, 
are  my  neighbors  and  your  neighbors,  men  and  women  who  pay 
their  debts,  who  have  given  their  all  to  society,  many  of  whom 
lost  their  life-savings  with  the  closing  of  the  banking  institutions  a 
few  years  ago.  Today  they  find  themselves  in  want  and  actually  in 
the  breadline. 

The  man  on  W.  P.  A.  today  Is  oxu-  brother.  He  is  working  with  the 
pick  and  shovel.  We  have  left  him  subject  to  a  bitter  economic 
Bltuation.  We  have  to  help  him  raise  his  family  and  get  for  him 
the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  get  for  our  own  families. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  few  minutes  remaining,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  submit  myself  to  any  questioning. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  do  not  know  what  other  Members  will  say. 
but  I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  so  far  as  the  hearings  of 
last  year  are  concerned.  Hearings  were  held  in  1935  and  every 
opportunity  was  given  for  witnesses  to  appear.  With  reference  to 
last  year,  of  course,  there  were  no  hearings  given,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  itself,  transmitted  through  the 
Social  Security  Board,  so  there  were  no  hearings  held  at  all  on  any 
social -security  legislation  last  year.  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that. 

I  am  putting  that  into  the  record  because  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  feeling  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gagged  this  bilL 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided  not  to  have  any  hearings 
on  any  legislation  last  year. 

Mr.  SwEXNKT.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  the  statement  has  been 
made  en  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee  that  ample  hearings  were  given  the  Townscnd 
group  once  before.  I  say  that  the  record  will  show  what  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  know  what  the  chairman  construes  to  be  ample 
bearings,  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  took  place.  The 
record  will  show  that  less  than  1  hotir  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Town- 
send.  Mr.  Hudson,  his  economist,  and  one  or  two  witnesses  on  that 
occasion.  That  was  In  conjxuictlon  with  the  entire  Social  Secturity 
Act  when  It  was  first  discussed. 

Mr.  OooFDL  I  know  you  want  to  be  acctirate  and  I  know  you  want 
to  be  fair. 

Mr.  SwsKNXT.  Yes;  that  Is  right. 


Mr.  Cooper.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  the  statement  that  that 
was  the  only  opportunity  that  was  afforded  for  a  hearing  on  the 
McGroarty  bill,  which  was  the  bill  before  the  committee  at  that 

time? 

Mr.  SwEENET.  I  am  certain  ai  cording  to  my  recollection.  I  may 
be  in  error,  but  I  think  the  re<  ord  will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Don't  you  know  that  later  the  committee  was  con- 
vened and  a  further  opportunl;y  was  given  to  Dr.  Townsend  and 
his  economist,  Dr.  Doane? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No;  I  do  not.  I  stand  corrected.  If  that  Is  true. 
Being  on  the  ccmmittee  you  ore  more  familiar  with  that  than  I 
am.  But  let  us  start  de  nov).  as  the  lawjers  say,  and  let  us 
start  right  now. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  thought    :he  record  ought  to  be   clear. 
Mr.  Cooper.  And  I  know  Mr.  £  weenet  wanted  to  be  clear  about  It. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  stateme  at  made  that  the  committee  gagged 
the  Townsend-bill  hearings  la  it  year  is  only  a  half-truth.  The 
committee  decided  not  to  have  any  hearings  on  any  legislation, 
and  that  Included  all  of  ths  recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Disney.  This  is  a  fair  hea  ring  that  you  are  having  now,  is  It? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  said  at  the  outset  and  I  will  emphasize  again 
that  it  Is  a  fair  hearing,  a  very!  generous  hearing.  And  if  you  will 
permit  me  I  will  say  now  to  you  Democratic  colleagues  that  I  hope 
you  will  put  out  this  bill,  wh<  ther  you  vote  for  or  against  it,  or 
without  recommendation,  giving  the  country  a  chance  to  know 
how  the  Members  of  Congress  stand  on  it,  because  If  you  do  not 
you  will  have  them  saying,  "Llfi ;  begins  In  '40." 

Mr.  KNtTTSON.  What  do  ycu  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  dormant  Republican 
Party  is  stretching  itself.  It  bEks  been  hibernating  for  some  time, 
but  the  last  election  gave  them  some  encouragement. 

Mr.  Disnzy.  I  thought  we  li  Etd  a  ruling  that  when  a  man  was 
asking  questions  he  was  not  to  >e  interrupted,  and  everybody  agreed 
to  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Disney  s  In  order. 

Mr.  Disney.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a  fair  hearing? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  say  that  it  is  more  than  fair. 

Mr.  Disney.  I  might  suggest  that  you  might  relieve  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  by  saying  that  you  lave  had  a  fair  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  not  a  mir  d  reader,  but  I  think  it  is  the  demo- 
cratic thing  to  do  in  a  constitutional  democracy.  It  is  the  thing 
to  expect.  And  we  have  a  perl  ect  right  to  demand,  when  we  have 
150  Members  of  Congress  pled]  ed  to  this  legislation,  that  we  have 
a  hearing. 

Mr.  Disney.  How  far  do  you  ;hlnk  the  Idea  of  enforced  spending. 
If  we  adopt  it,  would  be  carrie  1?  I  am  thinking  of  the  possibility 
of  it  being  urged,  that  is,  enfon  ed  spending,  against  those  who  have 
money,  regardless  of  class. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  You  mean  ho^  to  control  It? 

Mr.  Disney.  Yes.  How  far  a  e  we  liable  to  run  Into  It?  Suppose 
somebody  comes  along  with  tie  Idea  that  we  should  enforce  the 
spending  of  money  now  in  the  banks,  that  a  plan  be  proposed  that 
those  people  be  required  to  spsi  id  that  money. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  that  Is  far-reaching,  of  course.  I  would 
not  be  for  that  sort  of  thing.  But  in  this  field  we  are  not  taking 
anjrthing  at  the  Government  lexpense.  The  revenues  are  derived 
from  a  transaction  or  tum-o|irer  tax.  which  will  be  prorated  to 
qualified  annuitants  with  the  proviso  they  must  spend  within  a 
month.  The  Government  has  the  reeponslbiUty  of  administering 
this  measure,  if  it  becomes  a  !  aw. 

Of  course.  In  the  operation  )f  the  act  there  will  be  some  chisel- 
ing and  hoarding  but  I  think  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  wotild 
be  honest  citizens  and  would  o  )mply  with  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Buck.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  record  straight  on 
this  matter  of  hearings.  Dr.  Townsend  first  app)eared  before  the 
committee  on  February  1.  193),  and  he  subsequently  appeared  on 
four  other  occasions,  at  four  other  sessions  of  the  committee.  He 
was  also  represented  by  Mr.  Hudson.  And  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Townsend  and  his  associates  joccupied  97  pages  of  the  hearings, 
from  page  667  to  page  760.  inclusive.  Subsequently,  at  the  request 
of  the  organization,  the  comnllttee  reopened  the  hearings  for  the 
piUTKJse  of  hearing  Robert  RJ  Doane,  and  that  appears  at  pages 
1100  to  1126.    And  there  was  a  final  page  covering  the  subject  by 


Dr.  Townsend. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  wish  to  ths 
appearing  before  It. 


|k  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of 


T.  V.  A.  and  Silbertsville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WILL  AM  H.  WHEAT 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav  March  2.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  ROBERTS-LIl  }GETT  CO.,  OP  METROPOLIS.  ILL. 


Mr.  WHEAT.    Mr.  Spea]:er,  under  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  herein   k  letter  which  I  received  from  a 
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constituent  containing  information  in  connection  with  the 
flood-control  situation  on  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  I 
regret  that  this  letter  was  not  received  by  me  in  time  to  have 
been  Introduced  Into  the  Rscoro  Wednesday  of  this  week.  bUD 
believe  that  the  Information  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Members  of  this  Houae. 

McntoPOLis,  III.,  Fetfrtiary  28,  1939. 
Representative  Wtllum  H.  Whkat, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAB  Sib  :  We  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  use  your  Influence 
to  oppoee  the  appropriation  of  Federal  fxinds  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  T.  V.  A.  dam  on  tbe  Tennessee  River  at  OUberts- 

"  Our  plant  was  established  at  Metropolis,  m..  In  1893  and  U  located 
on  the  Ohio  River  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
about  SO  mUes  below  the  proposed  QUbertsvllle  Dam. 

Since  the  establlrtunent  of  the  dams  on  these  rivers  we  have 
experienced  more  widely  fluctuating  and  higher  rises  In  the  Ohio 
River  t>'«"  ever  before,  with  an  aU-tlme  record  of  over  80-foot  river 
stage  to  the  1937  flood  and  almost  60-foot  stage  reached  last  week. 

In  our  optolon,  as  operator  of  a  large  woodworking  indxistry  annu- 
ally han«^H"g  mllUons  of  feet  of  rafted  timber  over  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  Rivers,  the  addition  of  these  river  dams  has  not  helped  the 
flood  conditions  of  these  rivers  one  Wt.  and  In  fact  has  seemed  to 
aesravate  them.  These  dams  constrict  the  channel  and  cause  sUt 
deposits  to  fill  up  the  river  bed,  reducing  the  amotint  of  water  that 
the  river  can  safely  handle.  ^     ^        ^  _, 

The  lr<«tjtiiina  of  a  dam  at  OllbertsvUle  will  about  ruto  mow  ca 
the  woodworking  industries  located  in  the  Tennessee  and  lower 
Ohio  VaUeys.  because  the  rich  timber-bearing  Teruiessee  Valley, 
from  which  they  have  secured  their  timber  supply  for  generaUons, 
will  t>e  converted  Into  a  lake  184  miles  long.  There  are  five  wood- 
working Industries  In  Metropolis  alone,  and  others  along  Ohio  Blver 
to  Illinois  at  Kamak,  Mound  City,  and  Cairo,  and  many  others 
to  Illinois  using  lumber  from  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

In  the  last  few  years  since  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  the  last  psK;ket  boat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
River  from  Paducah  has  dlsconttoued  service,  so  that  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  secure  packet-boat  sMvlce  up  the  Tennessee  River  Uke 
we  formerly  had.  Hie  construction  of  these  dams  ruins  the  rich 
valley  timber  supplies,  which  thereby  will  remove  most  of  the  pres- 
ent river  traffic  in  logs,  rallroed  ties,  poles,  and  lumber.  Also,  if  the 
Tennessee  River  is  converted  into  a  lake  184  miles  long  like  the  pro- 
posed Gllbertsville  I>am  wiU  do,  it  will  render  most  of  the  present 
river  boats,  barges,  and  all  log  rafts  useless  on  such  a  body  ct  watw, 
as  they  cannot  stand  the  rough  waters  on  a  lake.  Therefore,  the 
river  navigation  will  not  be  Increased,  but  will  actually  be  reduced  by 
construction  of  such  a  dam. 

All  the  power  plants  in  southern  Illinois  that  might  be  connected 
up  to  hydroelectric  jxjwer  to  be  develop>ed  at  proposed  OllbertsvUle 
Dam  are  now  ustog  southern  Illinois  coal,  so  that  building  additional 
power-plant  capacity  at  Gllbertsville  for  use  in  southern  Illlnola 
would  seriously  Injure  the  coal  Industry  of  our  State,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  value  of  many  of  the  mxuilctpal  power  plants. 

Ftor  the  above  reasons  we  think  that  the  propoeed  Gllbertsville 
Dam  will  not  only  not  help  flood  control,  navigation,  and  power 
problems,  but  will  actually  be  detrimental  and  a  waste  of  money, 
and  therefore  we  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  opposing  the 
construction  of  such  a  project. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ROBSaTB-IdOOCTT  Oo. 

W.  R.  Li6<arTT. 
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The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2.  1939 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  PAT  CANNON,  OP  PLORIDA.  BEFORE  THE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTSE 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  statement 
made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  February  20, 1939.  with  reference  to  H.  R. 
2,  the  Townsend  plan,  as  fc^ows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  xnlgfat  aay 
at  the  outset  that  my  appearance  and  my  mission  here  today  Is 
nonpolltical.  The  subject  matter  of  which  I  intend  to  treat  Is 
nonpolltlcal.  Portunately,  I  was  a  member  of  a  Townsend  dub 
prior  to  the  time  that  I  ever  dreamed  I  would  run  for  Congreas. 

Today  we  are  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  witnesses  wbo 
wlU  testify  on  behalf  of  the  greatest  plan  ever  conceived  looting 


towerd  relief,  prosperity,  and.  above  aH  thinga.  national  recovery. 
I  am  Indeed  happy  and  honored  to  testify  before  you  gantlcmen. 
as  a  Townsendite  and  as  a  Member  of  your  body. 

Most  Americans,  and  surely  I,  believe  that  the  Ingenuity  of  man 
and  the  creative  mind  of  man  have  stripped  us  of  the  utility  ot 
our  manpower.  In  other  words,  tlie  machine  age  has  displaced 
manpower.  We  are  not  to  attempt  to  any  wise  to  retard  the  ma- 
chtoe  age,  but  we  are  certainly  caUed  on  to  teach  ourselves  to 
live  with  it.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  any  man  that  we  And  ourselVBe 
to  a  precarious  position  today,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  aald  that 
It  Is  the  fault  of  any  of  the  multltixle  of  people  who  must  be 
cared  for  today.  There  is  not  one  among  us  who  baa  not  mada 
his  contribution  to  science — who  has  not  ccmtributed  to  the  progreaa 
of  this  great  country  which  la  ours. 

The  work  that  the  laborer  has  done  and  the  prodtwt  that  b« 
has  produced  with  his  iiands  has  given  rise  to  thought,  resulting 
In  a  multiplicity  of  meehanlam  and  merhanlftal  devloas  to  dis- 
place the  need  of  him  who  would  work  and  who  must  work.  llMi- 
production  has  been  the  result.  It  Is  my  belief  that  tlie  activity 
of  mantifacturlng  should  be  carried  on  constantly  and  not  al- 
lowed to  operate  at  peak  production  only  to  close  when  tfts  ware- 
houses are  full;  because  then  the  few  men  who  do  work  to  tba 
factories  are  not  accorded  that  privUage  under  fun  warabooaa 
conditions.  We  ftod  ttiat  our  mills  are  now  stagnant  and  are  not 
operating. 

Surely  something  must  be  done  and  stoce  nothing  bettar  baa 
been  offered  to  the  pe<^le  of  thto  country.  It  la  my  honest  belief 
that  the  Townsend  plan  ahould  be  enacted  into  law  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  immediately.  And  It  Is  also  my  belief  that  If  the  plan 
Itself  had  been  a  brato  child  at  a  prominent  member  ct  either  at 
the  national  political  parties.  It  would  have  long  stnoe  been  a  law. 
Because  the  plan  was  brought  forward  by  a  humanitarian  exist- 
ing to  political  obscurity,  it  is  regarded  with  great  Jeakmsy  politi- 
cally. We  see  it  fought  by  members  of  both  the  major  parties 
becaxise  neither  party  unfortunately  has  seen  fit  to  blaae  a  traO 
In  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  both 
political  parties  are  so  extremely  Jealous  cS  the  itald  channahi 
to  which  tliey  have  traveled  for  lo.  these  years,  and  I  for  one  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  poUtldans  particularly  in  this 
country  should  realise  now  and  for  all  time  that  the  eoonomle 
picture  of  this  country  has  changed  and  that  if  progreaa  is  foe 
us  we  must  change  with  it.  Jtist  as  laws  must  be  chang«d  to  meet 
emergencies  and  so  it  is  that  courts  change  from  time  to  tteae  to 
meet  emergencies.  The  thoxight  of  man  genenOly.  to  every  walk 
at  life,  changes  and  progresses  as  time  goes  on.  "Hie  ]:dan  itself, 
as  I  have  said.  Is  nonpolltical  and  comes  to  xis  as  a  fsayer  from 
the  masses  generally  who  must  have  and  who  deserve  aaalstaaea. 
As  to  the  past,  we  ftod  any  number  of  men  ready,  wllling,  aad 
anxlovts  to  work,  who  are  not  granted  that  privilege,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  plan  is  designed  to  assist  the  unwnployed 
prtmarily,  and  not  the  unemployablee.  In  other  words,  rtnoe  tba 
beginning  of  time,  there  have  been  those  people,  tmfortanately, 
who  wotild  not  work  if  they  were  accorded  that  privilege.  In  thoaa 
people  we  have  no  particular  toterect,  but  we  do  totend  to  tmM 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  tbelr  own.  are  dented  the  cfipoctunlty 
and  pleasvire  of  employment. 

The  persons  whom  we  intend  to  aastat  own  this  Oovemment  of 
ours  and  its  natural  resources  to  the  same  measore  as  tboae  wbo 
wotild  deny  us  the  assistance.  The  masses  to  Uxls  great  country 
have  controlled  this  Government  and  rtiall  control  It  to  the  future. 
which  Is  the  plan  of  a  representative  form  of  government.  We  ara 
not  to  deny  them  that  right  and  we,  as  Members  of  this  Congress. 
come  from  tiiem.  the  masses  and  not  from  the  aelflsSi  mlnori^  at 

our  people,  

Surely  our  positions  are  not  so  great  that  we  can  deny  ■ertom 
thought  to  the  needs  of  the  people  whom  wb  are  sworn  to  repre- 
sent, and  surely  we  are  not  so  important  that  we  Should  not  so 
concern  ourselves.  We  as  Members  of  CXmgreas  constitute  the  only 
body  of  men  who  represent  the  people  directly  to  that  we  are 
elected  every  2  years,  which  gives  the  people  a  close  and  possibly 
a  short  contact  with  us.  If  we  do  not  conduct  otiraclvee  to  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  progress  of  our  people,  then,  therefors, 
we  >^"  be  retired  at  tiie  end  of  3  years,  which  U  Indeed  a  short 
time.  Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sen- 
ators, are  elected  for  6  years  and  represent  tlie  State  generaUv. 
and  therefore  cannot  be  totlmately  to  touch  with  a  given  peopw 
as  those  of  us  to  the  lower  Bouse.  If  a  vacancy  exists  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Governor  of  the  State  suffering  that 
vacancy  may  appotot  a  Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  Not  so 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  a  vacancy  occurs,  an  electicn 
must  be  called  In  the  district  Where  the  vacancy  has  been  suffered 
and  the  people  must  act  and  delegate  a  person  to  represent  them 
to  the  National  Congress.  A  Ocmgressman  cannot  be  appototed. 
but  must  come  as  the  result  of  a  mandate  of  his  people.  Tbere- 
fore.  we  in  Congress  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  needs 
and  the  desires  of  ouz  people  and  that  fact  prompts  me  now. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  men  at  prominence  to  this 
country  questioning  the  totelllgence  and  the  totegrtty  and  tba 
sincerity  of  those  of  lis  who  stand  by  this  humanitarian  plan  have 
not  been  discouraging  to  me.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  syn^Mthy  tor 
those  persons  who  woiild  so  crtticin  for  to  so  doing  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  they  strike  at  the  roots  of  democracy  and  a 
representative  form  of  government.  Also  it  is  said  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  most  of  whom,  tmfortunately.  are  to  poverty, 
and  the  most  of  whom  need  immediate  assistance,  can  be  dented 
^e  right  to  Uve  and  exist  In  a  common  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  is  their  constitutional  guaranty.  The  representatives  of 
tv»i«  Government  do  not  own  It  mow.  nor  have  they  ever  and  Ood 
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forbid  that  they  ever  do.  A  vote  for  the  Townaend  plan  and  Its 
enactment  Into  law  la  a  vote  for  humanity.  And  no  one  need 
search  his  heart  or  his  conscience  for  that  tendency.  We,  there- 
fore, as  Members  of  Congress  cannot  represent  the  people  properly 
unless  ue  do  all  In  our  power,  looking  toward  human  security. 
Starvation  In  a  land  of  plenty  la  inexcusable  and  deplorable. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  mechanics  of  the  plan  Itself. 
As  we  all  know,  the  funds  paid  under  the  operation  of  this  plan 
will  be  raised  by  the  levying  of  a  2-percent  transactions  tax.    There 
Is  nothing  peculiar  or  complicated  about  that  phase  of  the  plan. 
It  has  been  the  practice  In  connnerclal  fields  surely  during  my  en- 
tire existence,  that  a  2-percent  reduction  or  dlscotint  would  be  given 
on  any  bill  rendered  which  would  be  paid  within  30  days.    That 
has  been  a  practice  In  keeping  with  good  business,  and  the  2-per- 
cent discount  has  never  been  charged  to  loss.     The  transactions  tax 
which  I  discuss  Is  uniform  in  that  It  applies  to  all  sales  of  goods 
and  services.    It  la  designed  also  In  such  a  fashion  that  It  Is  most 
equitable  in  that  he  who  has  many  transactions  will  pay  taxes  com- 
mensurate therewith  and  necessarily  he  who  has  few  will  likewise 
be  so  taxed.     Therefwe  we  may  well  say  that  the  structure  of  this 
tax  la  no  different  than  the  various  and  sundry  taxation  schemes 
under  which  we  now  labor.    And  It  Is  well  to  reveal  at  this  time 
that  that  transaction  tax  does  not  add  to  and  heap  upon  the  many 
taxes  that  we  now  know.    It  displaces  and  replaces  those  taxes  and 
frankly  mitigates  tax  burdens.     The  operation  of  this  transactions 
tax  will  not  be  a  shock  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country 
and  even  If  it  would  It  is  for  the  public  good.    I  have  seen  gasoline 
fluctuate  In  price  from  3  to  4  cents  per  gallon  overnight.     I  have 
seen  cotton  drop  In  price  from  40  cents  per  pound  to  6  and  7  cents 
per  pound  in  a  remarkably  short  time.    I  have  likewise  seen  similar 
Instances  as  represents  various  commodities.    Long-suffering  Ameri- 
cans nave  had  no  criticism  of  those  things  and  the  answer  is  that 
the   commodities   to  which  I   have   referred   have   t»een   controlled 
In  the  past  and  are  controlled  now  by  the  powers  that  be,  and  by 
the  selfish  minority  In  this  country  having  no  Interest  In  the 
masaea  which  actxially  support  them.     It  Is  my  belief  that  we 
pay  6  or  7  cents  on  every  package  of  cigarettes  which  we  purcnase 
in  America.     That  I  dare  say  Is  many  times  more  than  2  percent. 
I  say  to  you  and  in  all  sincerity,  my  friends,  that  this  matter  is 
much  more  serious  than  has  been  presiuned  and  deserves  thought 
commensurate  therewith. 

Then,  tf  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be  selfish.  I  ask  you 
now.  how  many  of  you  have  the  assurance  that  you  will  not  be 
retired  to  private  life  by  these  same  people  who  are  calling  on  us 
for  help  and  how  many  of  you  can  tell  me  now  In  what  financial 
condition  you  wUl  be  found  when  you  are  beyond  the  age  of 
employment,  and  I  would  like  to  remind  you  also  that  in  recent 
years  he  whose  hair  has  turned  gray  will  never  be  employed 
again  unless  relief  Is  had  Immediately.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  man  who  sought  employment  could  have  it  for  the  asking. 
but  that  time  has  gone.  For  one  to  find  employment  now  he 
must  be  blessed  politically,  or  maybe  I  shotild  say  cursed  po- 
litically. If  it  Is  through  organization,  he  miist  have  political 
contact  or  some  other  sort  of  guarantee,  otherwise  employment  Is 
not  for  him.  and  I  say  to  you  that  that  condition  is  most  vm- 
Amerlcan. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  jjersonally,  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  this  country  can  do  with  this  country  and  their  Government 
what  they  may.  and  with  my  vote.  That  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  created  and  built  this  cotmtry,  they  have  fought  for 
and  obtained  lU  security.  It  Is  theirs.  And  I  am  theirs.  They 
sent  me  here,  not  to  be  a  demagogue,  not  to  be  a  partisan,  but  to 
be  a  representative  of  them,  which  I  shall  try  to  do  with  a 
sincere  purpxjse.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  Identified  as  a  Town- 
aendlte  Member,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  speak  in  its  behalf.  Rather. 
I  am  urged  and  prompted  to  speak  In  its  behalf  and  if  I  did  not 
feel  so.  I  believe  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  a  Congressman, 
which  I  hope  shall  never  bo  my  lot. 

If  we  were  authorized  to  act  independently  of  the  most  of  our 
people  It  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  them  to  elect  us. 
We  may  well  be  appointed  if  we  are  to  carry  out  a  program  ac- 
cording to  otir  own  dictates.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  any 
measure  which  my  people  want.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  Congress 
to  give  our  people.  Insofar  as  we  can,  that  which  we  know  as 
economic  security.  Otir  forefathers  fought  successfully  for  that 
condition.  The  fact  they  did  prompts  me  to  give  the  people  of 
this  country,  insofar  as  my  vote  Is  concerned,  a  perjjetuatlon  of 
that  blessing.  We  who  live  today  inherited  a  right  to  that  security 
as  a  result  of  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  have  left  izs  here. 
That  security  and  everything  that  goes  with  It  was  referred  to 
dramatically  and  well  by  those  great  ones  who  drafted  the  writ 
that  we  today  call  the  Constitution.  Surely  the  people  of  this 
country  can  reclaim  that  which  is  theirs.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  democracy.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  great  country, 
except  that  our  trade  channels  need  replenishing  and  no  indi- 
vidual among  us  Is  responsible  for  the  plight  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  need  a  complete,  new,  and  effective  redistribution 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country,  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Townaend  plan  dearly  offers. 

Never  could  I  entertain  the  thought  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  Incapable  of  handling  Its  affairs,  but  we,  as  long-stif- 
ferlEg  Americans,  have  waited  until  the  eleventh  hour  to  take  stock 
and  look  about  our  doors.  Today  there  Is  not  one  coxnmunlty 
m  this  wliole  great  country  of  ours  in  wblch  we  do  not  find  poverty. 
The  Congress  has  done  a  lot  toward  relief.  This  administration  in 
Its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  send  funds  into  every  community  in  this 
country  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering  that  exists.  It  was 
my  pleasure  recently  as  a  Member  of  this  body  to  vote  for  $825,- 
C00,000  for  relief  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration  agency. 


Unfortunately  the  particular  bM  for  which  I  voted  was  defeated 
and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  ai  aount  of  $725,000,000.  But  I  stand 
ready  row  to  vote  for  any  amoui  it  of  money  that  will  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  in  this  cour  try.  The  funds  which  have  been 
voted  in  the  past  for  relief  have  been  a  constant  drain  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  is  never  to  be  returned  to  that 
Treasury  which  belongs  to  the  jeople  to  whom  I  refer.  It  Is  not 
objectionable  to  me,  however,  b  ?cause  It  Is  better  that  we  deplete 
the  Treasury  and  mortgage  ounielves  beyond  redemption  than  for 
one  family  to  starve  to  death  in  this  great  country. 

My  walking  in  marble  halls  haj  i  not  caused  me  to  forget  thousands 
of  shacks  that  house  many  of  cur  unfortunate  people,  where  they 
merely  exist,  hungry,  ill-clothe  1,  without  medical  care,  which  in 
many  cases  is  absolutely  necess(iry. 

The  Townsend  plan,  when  it  is  enacted,  will  not  cost  this  Gov- 
ernment one  penny.    It  is  a  "phy  as  you  go"  plan  which  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  as  tie  best  theory  of  government  and 
commerce.    How  long  can  we  e  tlst?    There,  in  my  opinion,  is  our 
problem.    How  long  can  we  pay  out  of  a  conunon  treasury  such 
great  amoimts  which  will  never  be  returned  thereto?     If  our  relief 
problem,  by  the  passage  of  the  1  Ownsend  plan,  can  be  decentralized 
and  distributed  by  each  man  wbo  receives  it,  why  is  it  not  better. 
Why  is  it  not  better  for  each  m  an  to  carry  his  own  load.    The  re- 
cipients under  this  plan  are  not  objects  of  charity  and  they  are 
not  recipients  of  alms.    They  ire  employees  of  this  Government. 
Employed  to  do  what?     To  spe^d  those  funds  which  they  received 
commensurate  with  the  return  of  the  taxations  within  30  days  or 
within  5  days  thereafter  or  ther  are  disqualified  to  receive  further 
funds.    And  what  is  the  purpofce  of  this  provision?     Because  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  trade  channeils  shall  be  replenished  immediately. 
We  of  this  cotmtry  have  no  b(uying  power  and  this  Goverrunent 
has  found  that  when  money  is  spent  indiscriminately  or  otherwise 
it  trickles  down  to  every  man.  ■  Many  opponents  of  the  plan  have 
objected  to  it.  assigning  as  thei  reason  therefor  that  the  recipient* 
wo\ild  be  called  upon  to  support  any  number  of  persons  who  would 
not  work,  who  would  retire  from  gainful  occupation  because  of 
the  security  of  their  elder  fridids.    I  would  like  to  remind  them 
that    the    only    Important    thiig    In    this    whole    scheme    Is    that 
the  money  be  spent  and  spent  immediately.     That  is  the  theory 
of  the  plan  without  reference  io  morals.     But  it  has  not  been  my 
experience  that  the  youth  of  tliis  country  is  satisfied  to  live  In  an 
Idle  fashion  without  work.    The  youth  with  which  I  have  come  In 
contact  Is  much  more  ambitions.     As  I  have  said  before,  there  are 
a  few  people  who  won't  work   jnder  any  conditions  and  I  do  not 
attempt  now  or  in  the  future   x)  assist  those  people,  nor  does  this 
plan  so  anticipate. 

Let  us  put  this  plan  on  an(  ther  basis  and  answer  to  him  who 
has  said  It  Is  dangerous  to  g  ve  anyone  something  for  nothing. 
I  would  say  that  the  recipient  under  this  enactment  have  earned 
dividends  by  long  years  of  wo  -k  and  sacrifice,  by  reproduction  of 
their  kind.  This  Governmen ;.  in  its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  for 
many  years  to  retire  many  clai  sifications  of  its  employees,  in  fact, 
almost  all  its  classifications,  jfter  a  given  span  of  service.  The 
leading  corporations  in  this  co  ontry  follow  the  practice  of  retiring 
their  employees  sifter  a  given  s|  an  of  service.  Why,  then,  therefore. 
Is  it  not  just  as  equitable  for  us  to  think  along  those  lines  about 
all  people  in  this  country?  Stircly  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  is  Inferior  tc  those  who  pay  his  salary.  And  how 
can  it  be  said  with  any  propriety  that  all  members  of  our  society. 
Including  Government  employees,  do  not  do  their  bit  In  times  of 
stress  and  every  crisis  that  we  lave  known?  Siu'ely  the  controlling 
minority  of  citizens  in  this  omntry  did  not  contribute  as  much 
as  the  masses  during  the  lat*  World  War.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  It  was  the  contnilling  minority  In  this  covmtry  that 
led  tis  into  a  foolish  war  that  we  now  know  as  the  World  War. 
And  it  was  from  all  of  the  cot  ntrysldes  in  this  country  that  came 
those  stalwart  men  who  foug  tit  that  war  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy.  The  youth  of  tha  .  day  who  fought  and  won  a  foolish 
war  calls  on  this  Government  today  for  a  right  to  live.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  act  could  nol  exist  today  in  all  their  glory  and 
pomp  were  It  not  for  those  n  embers  in  society  who  gained  their 
security  for  them.  Most  of  the  fortunes  in  this  country  were 
amassed  during  that  crucial  moment,  and  today  we  ask  for  a 
right  to  participate  in  living. 

The  relief  program  which  we  know  today  In  this  country  Is  most 
fallacious  in  that  so  much  moi  ley  Is  spent  for  the  administration  of 
it.  Particularly  the  W.  P.  A.  rhe  funds  are  dispensed  usually  and 
lu  the  main  by  persons  not  on  relief.  Therefore  full  benefit  Is  not 
enjoyed  of  the  funds  so  expend  ed.  The  Social  Security  Act  we  have 
found  is  most  unsatisfactory  it  that  It  Is  Insufficient  in  amount  and 
those  who  suffer  must  be  fvrther  embarrassed  by  running  the 
gantlet,  so  to  speak,  answering ;  hundreds  of  questions  propounded 
by  some  political  hireling  moi  e  interested  in  a  Job  than  he  Is  lu 
humanity.  These  things  in  a|l  probability,  even  though  most  ob- 
jectionable, are  necessary,  but ;  the  Townsend  plan  removes  all  the 
hardships  to  which  I  have  referred.  And  too,  when  one  Is  relieved 
under  either  of  the  above-mentioned  plans  he  Immediately  becomes 
an  object  of  charity  and  a  reel  >ient  of  alms,  and  therefore  his  pride 
has  been  scarred  and  Irreparal  ly  injured.  He  no  longer  can  travel 
In  the  society  which  he  choose  s  nor  can  he  hold  his  head  up  as  he 
meets  his  friends  on  the  stree ;.  When  you  have  scarred  the  pride 
of  an  individual  you  therefore  have  scarred  society.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, are  an  aggressive  and  pisgresslve  people  and  not  by  instinct 
charges  on  public  charities.  y</e  do  things,  build  tilings,  and  pro- 
duce things.  We  are  active  by  nature,  physically  and  mentally. 
Relief,  as  we  know  It  today.  Is  i  oost  un-American.  It  is  true  that  as 
always  we  do  things  overnJg  it  without  much  thought  and  are 
stampeded  into  compromising  positions  only  too  often.  That  same 
pride  in  American  people  whic  i  I  attempt  now  to  preserve  prompts 
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the  American  people  not  to  recede  eo  easily  from  staid  channels  and 
activities  of  the  past.  But  I  for  one  am  willing  to  admit  the  fallacy 
Off  our  present  relief  programs  and  am  willing  and  most  desirous  of 
departing  from  those  plans  and  embarking  on  a  more  wcMrkable 
schedule,  designed  after  much  thought  on  the  part  at  a  great 
humanitarian,  and  therefore  put  the  American  people  back  to  the 
status  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

The  Townsend  plan  is  the  plan  I  have  chosen  as  the  vehicle  to 
bring  that  about. 

Congress  has  the  same  right  to  repeal  a  law  as  it  does  to  pass  one. 
And  all  that  the  American  people  ask  is  that  the  Townsend  plan  be 
enacted  and  cpread  on  the  statute  books  and  If  the  plan  is  actually 
unworkable  as  some  of  the  opponents  would  have  us  believe  today, 
the  people  who  now  seek  its  enactment  would  be  the  first  to  seek  its 
repeal,  because  the  people  in  the  lowly  stations  in  Arnnlca  have 
always  been  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  (200  maximum  amount  paid  under  the  operation  of  this 
plan  Is  not  an  arbitrary  amoimt.  It  has  been  cc«Tectly  stated  that 
it  costs  an  ordinary  man  91,800  a  year  to  live  and  enjoy  a  decent 
station  in  life.  That  being  true,  (50  per  month  was  added  to  that 
amount  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  that  much  more  money 
back  into  the  trade  channels  to  create  new  business,  and  to  create 
a  nonexistent  buying  power. 

If  the  youth  of  this  country  was  permitted  to  replace  recipients 
tmder  this  plan  It  has  been  conservatively  presumed  that  our  crime 
rate  would  be  larigely  reduced.  It  Is  true  that  there  has  lieen  crime 
in  the  past  and  unfortunately  in  all  probability  there  always  will 
be  crime.  But  it  is  Jtist  as  true  that  Idle  youth  is  a  dangerous  in- 
Btrtimentallty.  If  we  turn  the  crime  pages  that  have  blackened 
our  history  we  will  be  reminded  that  "Baby  Pace"  Nelson,  'Pretty 
Boy"  Floyd,  and  John  Dilllnger  all  embarked  on  their  criminal 
careers  during  the  tender  years  of  their  lives.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  crinainals  are  not  bom,  and  that  criminals  are  made, 
largely  by  the  environment  In  which  they  find  themselves.  A  child 
bom  of  normal  pcurents  who  are  equipped  to  properly  rear  the  child 
does  not  become  a  criminal.  The  activity  and  the  anxiety  and  the 
ambition  of  unbridled  youth  cursed  with  poverty  and  denied  the 
association  of  parentage  because  of  economic  conditions  Is  the 
matter  with  which  we  must  concern  ourselves.  Thousands  of  bojrs 
and  girls  are  graduated  from  our  high  schools  and  oc^eges  mentally 
fit  and  equipped  In  every  way  to  fill  that  niche  in  society.  As  they 
walk  out  into  the  world,  emplosrment  is  not  found.  They  are  none 
the  less  ambitious  and  none  the  less  able,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  lack  of  bu3rlng  power  and  lack  of  available 
employment,  they  are  called  upon  to  use  their  good  resovirces  toward 
a  criminal  end.  TTiat  is  the  plight  largely  of  a  greater  portion  of 
the  inmates  of  our  houses  of  correction,  penitentiaries,  and  reforma- 
tories today  and  likewise  our  asylimM.  The  youth  of  America  must 
be  employed  and  put  to  work  and  it  must  be  done  immediately,  lest 
irreparable  injury  visit  our  society. 

Then  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  money  that  this  country 
spends  each  year  for  the  apprehension,  conviction,  and  maintenance 
of  criminals  we  can  readily  see  how  much  could  be  saved  If  youth 
were  permitted  to  travel  In  an  orderly  way. 

A^aln.  this  plan  Is  worth  Its  passage  because  It  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  poorhouses.  if  for  no  other  reasons.  Those 
Institutions  to  which  I  have  just  referred  have  been  eyesores  in 
society  for  many  years.  Counties,  States,  and  this  Government 
have  spent  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  care  for  former  stal- 
warts In  society  who  have  suffered  physical  and  financial  reverses 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This.  Indeed,  would  be  a  great 
saving,  to  say  nothing  of  a  blessing,  if  it  could  only  be  realized; 
and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  I  advocate  the  passage  of  tha 
Townsend  plan. 

It  Is  my  sincere  ojiinlon  that  the  passage  of  the  Townsend  plan 
will  bring  about  a  general  readjustment  In  this  country  and  restore 
us  again  to  a  prosperous  thoroughgoing  community  in  keeping 
with  our  Just  deserts. 

Mr.  BoEHin:.  How  much  is  paid  tmder  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to 
the  State  of  Florida?    What  Is  the  State  participation? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  believe  It  Is  raised  in  our  State  by  each  county 
and  the  payments  range  from  »5  to  $30.  averaging,  in  all  proba- 
bility, around  $10  or  $11.  That  is  as  accurate  as  I  can  be  without 
further  study.  But  I  believe,  Mr.  Boeh^te,  that  since  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  actually  engaged  now 
In  an  attempt  to  ajbsist  suffering  humanity  that  you  are  In  a 
better  position  to  find  these  facts  than  I  am.  and  I  also  beUeve 
that  they  should  be  yovir  Interest. 
Mr.  McLean.  You  say  the  mills  are  stagnant  all  over  the  cotmtry? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLean.  Did  you  ever  give  any  thought  as  to  why  that  is? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Considerable.    There  are  various  reasons  advanced 
for  it  and  frankly  I  believe  that  capital  has  not  been  Invited  to 
expand. 

Mr.  McLean.  Hie  National  Recovery  Act  had  a  provision  In  It 
which  was  calculated  to  open  factories  and  create  the  production 
of  goods  and  create  buying  power.    The  National  Recovery  Act  an- 
ticipated Increasing  wages  would  increase  the  cost  of  production. 
Therefore  there  was  a  provision  put  in  the  National  Recovery  Act 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  could  embargo  foreign-made  goods 
to  the  extent  that  they  competed  with  American -made  goods  and 
made  It  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act.     Do  you  believe  in  that  principle? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Most  assuredly  I  do  not. 
Mr.  McLcAN.  That  was  a  Democratic  act,  you  remember? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Definitely. 

Mr.  McLsAN.  You  would  not  have  voted  for  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion had  you  been  in  Congress? 


Mr.  GamtoN.  X  would  not  have,  but  I  bate  stmtod  hers  ttiat  my 

appearance  is  not  political. 

Mr.  McLean.  And  my  appearanoe  tasc*  is  not  poUtteal  eltbar.  I 
am  an  American. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  presunoed  so,  and  X,  too,  am  an  American. 

Mr.  McLsAN.  And  I  am  looking  for  a  solutkm  to  this  pvobkm. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McLkan.  I  remember  in  1923  when  tlUnga  were  much  the 
same  as  they  are  now  that  the  peoi^e  cried  out  to  open  our  mills, 
not  our  mint,  to  give  America  an  honest  dollar  and  a  chance  to  earn 
it  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  eama  out. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  right. 

lAi.  McLban.  And  I  am  taking  my  position  here  cm  that  under  ttm 
leadership  of  WUliam  McKiniey. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  I  am  in  accord  with  you. 

Mr.  Goopca.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we  thank 
you  for  your  {q>pearanoe  here  and  the  statement  you  have  made  to 
the  cocnmlttee. 

Weekly  Report  of  German  Institute  for  Business 

Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY  ! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  2  (.legislatwe  day  of  Monday.  February  27^, 

1939 

Mr.  IXXzAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  dealing  with  the  weekly  report  of  the  German 
Institute  for  Business  Research  which  was  issued  January  26; 
and  I  also  ask  that  the  weekly  report  be  lalnted  in  the 
Record  following  the  letter. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Ftbruarf  28,  1939. 
Hon.  M.  M.  Logan, 

United  States  StTiate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  Senator  Logan:  I  received  this  morning  the  weekly 
report  of  the  German  Institute  for  Business  Research,  which  gives 
some  comparative  information  of  qiecial  Interest  with  regard  to 
business  conditions  In  Germany  which  I  think  might  be  of  interest 
to  our  Congress. 

Hitler  has  challenged  the  democracies  on  the  ground  of  Germany, 
under  the  Socialist-Nazi  regime,  having  demonstrated  a  greater 
efficiency,  but  you  will  observe  that  while  conditions  in  Oermany 
have  Improved  greatly  in  respect  to  the  ending  of  unemployment 
and  to  the  Increase  over  1932  of  production,  the  American  democ- 
racy shows  that  the  efficiency  of  the  American  people  is  far  greater 
than  has  been  the  case  in  Germany. 

For  example.  In  Germany  the  number  of  automobiles  In  1038 
only  reached  the  figure  of  222.800.  wliereas  in  the  United  States 
we  have  nearly  30.000,000.  This  report  lists  the  number  of  radio 
listeners  in  Germany  as  Increasing  from  66.400  in  1932  to  276,400 
m  1938.  whereas  In  the  United  States  we  have  40,800.000  radio  sets 
with  listeners  of  many  millions  more. 

Yet,  when  this  has  been  said.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Germany's 
index  of  industrial  production  has  mcreased  from  100  in  1028  to 
185  at  the  end  of  1938.  whUe  our  index  of  Industrial  production 
fell  from  111  In  1928  to  102  at  present.  The  value  of  industrial 
production  In  Germany  in  1938  was  between  85  and  90  billion  reichs- 
marks  at  40  cents  for  the  reichsmark.  or  a  total  of  about  $30,000,- 
000.000  maximvun;  wliereas,  our  national  production  for  1037  was 
valued  at  967.000.000.000  even  In  a  year  where  we  had  a  recession. 
The  value  of  our  Industrial  production  in  1929  was  $81,000,000,000 
before  we  had  the  stock-market  collapse. 

These  figures  show  that  production  In  America  does  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  Germany,  whereas  In  the  conveniences  of  life. 
represented  by  automobiles  and  radios,  there  is  no  comparison 
whatever  between  the  condition  of  the  American  people  and  the 
condition  of  the  German  people. 

All  informed  men  know  that  when  Congress  shall  discharge  Its 
duty  of  creating  and  regulating  the  volimie  and  value  of  money  in 
the  United  States,  $80,000,000,000  would  be  far  below  our  practicable 
potential  production.  It  is  my  deliberate  Judgment  that  we  can 
increase  our  producUon  without  dlffloilty  to  $100,000,000j000  a  year 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  oiu-  production  to  $130,000,000,000,  as 
I  think  has  been  quite  clearly  demonstrated  by  Loeb's  Chart  of 
Plenty.  In  my  opinion,  the  true  way  to  establish  an  impregnable 
line  of  defense  against  any  possible  aggression  from  alvoad  Is  to 
double  oiu"  production,  as  we  can  do,  and  as  I  have  demonstrated 
can  be  done  in  Senate  Document  23,  where  I  have  made  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  modem  monetary  science  In  relation  to  our 
national  economy  and  banking  system.  Our  defense  wlU  rather  be 
found  in  the  development  of  production  along  constructive  lines 
than  In  the  development  of  production  along  destructive  lines. 

We  have  the  means  and  the  genius  and  the  present  knowledge  by 
which  we  could  expand  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  expand  this 
manufacture  d  planes  on  a  scale  supertor  to  that  oC  anj  cuuuuy 
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In  the  world  in  quantity  and  certainly  eqTial  to  any  other  In  the 
matter  of  efficiency. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of  the  world 
aud  the  moral  rearmament  throughout  the  world  on  an  increasing 
scale  will  result  in  bringing  tbe  world  Into  a  condition  ol  peace  and 
good  will  through  the  conquest  of  poverty.  Certainly,  we  can  ac- 
complish the  complete  overthrow  of  poverty  In  the  United  States. 

1  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Lammot  du  Pont,  who 
said  that  $25,000,000,000  of  new  capital  was  required  to  put  to  work 
ten  and  one-half  million  people,  3.000.000  In  the  factories  and 
ceven  and  one-half  million  aa  auxiliary  In  consequence  of  Increased 
factory  production  through  3,000.000  addltlona:  employees.  Mr.  du 
Pont  was  under  the  impression  that  this  money  could  be  furnished 
cut  of  savings,  yet  the  savings  accounts  and  time  deposits  In  1938 
showed  a  loss  of  $230,000,000.  But  we  have  the  unemployed  capital 
now  in  the  hands  of  our  great  corporations  and  private  Indlvldusils 
In  the  form  of  tmemployed  demand  deposits  and  of  Government 
Ixjnds  which  can  be  converted  into  liquid  capital.    We  have  the 


Federal  Reserve  banks,  which 
bonds  and  sound  bankable 
bankable  assets  into  liquid 
which  we  could  easily  put  to 
people  now  unemployed  but 
the  capital  to  double  this 

This  country  has  not 
Lincoln  (see  S.  Doc.  23,  p 
the  enormous  power  which 
through  its  creative  oppcrtu 
necessary  to  the  transfer  of 
ducers   to   the   con.sumers, 
consumers  are,  at  last,  the 

We  have  the  greatest  and 
world;  and  when  we  cure  the 
become  the  models  of  the 
Yours  respectfully. 


could,  by  the  purchase  of  Government 

assets,  convert  such  bonds  and  sound 

money  and  liquid  working  capital  by 

wprk  not  only  ten  and  one-half  million 

could  ftimlsh  the  capital  and  create 

number  If  the  labor  were  available. 

considered  the  matured  views  of  Abraham 

)   on  this  question.     He  points  out 

ccjuld  be  exercised  by  the  Government 

nit  i?  in  creating  the  meditim  of  exchange 

p  oductlcn  and  seri'ices  from  the  pro- 

rei  nemberlng    that   the    producers    and 

sanie  people. 

n  est  efBclent  Industrial  leaders  In  the 

dl  Hcultles  In  our  credit  system  they  will 

wh(ie  world  in  efficiency  and  production. 


Weeklt  Report  or  th«  German  Instttttte  for  Bttsiness  Research  (Institut  rt^  Ko^junktueforschttng) 

(Director?  Prof.  Ernst  Wagemann) 

Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1939 

«  years  National- Socialist  economy  (Jan.  30.  1933-Jan.  30,  193^) 


Item 


lUrLOTHKNT 

rwmployH ., 

Kuniber  of  employed ..— 

Daily  hours  worked  in  Industry 


raoDccnos 


Vulue  of  industriil  produptinn  « 

Value  of  aericultum!  production  '.. 

Volume  cf  inJusurul  pnxluction 

Votiiinr  of  aericoltural  production. 
Coftl  production ... 


Steel  production... 
Puper  production.. 
Textile  production. 


INVESTMENTS 

Capital  Investments 

Domestic  sales  of  machines 

Newly  built  dwellines.._ ..„.. 

Comrnerci-.l  sliii«.  con.struction  bcKua 

Reicli  hiehway^.  days  worked 

Ttuck-s  licensed  ' 

Sales  o(  (erlUiter  to  agriculture  > 


rOREIGM  trape 


(•) 


Imports 

KxiKirts 

Import  surplus. 
Kxport  siuplus. 


Freight  carried  •. 


TRANSPORTATION 


P«s.«encers  carried  • 

Kiver  and  canal  traffic  *.. 


Ahr  traffic ' 

Parcel-post  irefflc  • 

lx)ni;-dist«ne*  telephone  calls 

Tourist  traffic  • 

Number  uf  motor  vehicles  licensed:'- 

Pxssenger  cars 

Trucks 

Motorcycles 


TAXATION  AND  FORM ATION  Or  CAprfAI. 

Income  of  the  Reich  from  taxes,  customs,  and  other  fees  ». 

Money  capital  formation .. 

Favintfs  dejHisits  at  the  savintrs  banks  " 

Incoro^<«  of  insurance  conipanies  from  praniuma  '* .. 

Call  money  rate.-? 

Quotations  for  ih  iwrcent  (0  percent)  bonds  i< 

Industrial  profits  » 


coNscMrnoN 
Nntlonal  Income ...... 

Retail  sales —..„..._....__ 

Pa.«seniter  cars  licensed. ...„....._„..„.._. 

Motorcycles  licensed  '• .. ... 

Radio  listeners  '" 

Persons  taking  "Kraft  durch  Freude"  trips. 


A 
A 
A 
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s 

A 
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S 
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s 

A 


8 
A 
S 

a 
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3 
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Unit 


Million.. 
Million., 
Hours 


BClion  RM 

Billion  RM_ 

192S-100 

l<)2s=100 

Millions  of  metric 

tons. 
Millions  of  metric 

t^ns. 
Millions  of  metric 

tons. 
1928  =-100 


Pillion  RM... 

192S-100 

1.000 

I.nrx)  B.  R.  T. 

Million 

1.000 

MiUionRM.. 


Million  RM. 
Million  RM. 
Million  K.M. 
MUlion  R.M. 


Millions  of  metric 

tons. 

Mil'ion 

Millions  of  metric 

tfjns. 

1,000  pt>rsons 

Million 

Million 

Million 


I 


1S33 


5.58 

12.58 

6.91 


37.8 

8.7 

58 

iW 

104.7 

5.65 

L80 

79 


3.5 

27 

131 

5 


7.0 
522 


4.W7 
5,733 


S 

S 


S 
A 
A 


S 
S 
8 
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Million 

Million 

Million 


Billion  RM 

Billion  RM 

BUlion  RM 

Million  RM 

Percent  perancum 
Percent    per    an- 
num. 
Percent  of  sales 


Billion  RM 

Bill.on  R.M 

1.000 

1,000 

Million 

Million. 


l.VTJ 


1.305 
73.7 

B8.5 
224 
233 

4.92 

.49 
.15 
.is2 


6.65 


1933 


4.  SO 

13.  OS 
7.16 


39  8 

9.9 

6(> 

108 

109.9 

7.49 

1.90 

91 


5.1 
39 

IXi 
25 

0.1 
11.6 

571 


4.204 
4,871 


11.4 

719 

6.23 

66.9 


45.2 
22.7 
41.1 
56.4 
4.31 


667 


263 

1.241 
78.2 

123 

239 

230 

4.99 

.51 
.16 
.85 


6. 84 
1.60 
12.1 
724 
5.11 
81.5 


19;)  I 


11    09 

;.43 


:  1 


1.1 

1.2 
83 

112 

i;5.o 


46.5 
21.8 
82.0 
67.8 
6.C5 


•Explanation  of  sjinbols:  S-yearly  total;  .\  — 12  months'  averafre. 
«  Partly  estimate*!.     The  fl^rures  since  ll«36  include  the  Saar  District,  while  in  1935 
only  part  of  the  flirures  include  this  •iistrict. 
>  Gross;  based  on  monibly  iadex  flgures. 
»  Crop  years. 

•  IncluilinK  omnibu.v5  and  3-whecl  trucks  with  over  200  cabic  centimeters  dis- 
phcemrnt  (since  19.'57.  with  over  250  ccm), 

•  Reichsbahn;  public  traffic. 

•  (loovls  trans;>ortf  d. 
'  Pa-s.**-  ncers  carr  u^l . 

•  KeichsxKist;  u-sual  parkft(n«i 

•  VO  localities;  in  each  caae  Oct.  1  to  Sept.  90. 
I*  In  each  case,  J  uly  I. 


"  .^t  end  of  year;  according  to 

"  Laree  private  and  public  life  in* 
"  Eicludin?  Reich  loans  and  in< 
••  Important  industrial  corporaliot 
»  Up  to  1934,  including  3-wheel  v 
Incluiling  3-wheel  vehicles  with 
1937,  up  to  2.y)  ccm). 
'"  .A.t  end  of  year. 
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"  Since  XprH  1938  excluding  coi 

fince  October  1938  includin, 

borderiai;  on  the  German  customs 

eommodity  trade  of  the  Reich  with 
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C&PITAI.    UfVESnOENT    ACTIVtTt    Of    OSRMAITT THE    CONTINTJATJON    OT 

THE  4  YKABS'   PUUf   AIVD  TBB  UKIHESTAKQfa    OF   PROJIXTTS    NBCEBSART 

FOB  THE  National  Detensi  Led  in  1938  to  a  Fuithxr  Imcssasb  m 
Capital  Investment  Acnvrrr 

FBODTXTTION   OF  CAPITAI.  IMVESTMEMT  OOODS 

According  to  the  IndeE  figure  of  the  Oerman  Institute  for  Business 
Research,  the  production  of  capital  goods  in  Germany  increased  by 
10  percent  during  1938  In  comparison  with  1937.  Over  two-fifths 
more  capital  investments  goods  were  produced  than  In  the  peak 
years  1928-29  and  over  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  In  the 
worst  year  of  the  depression,  1932. 

German  production  o/  copitoZ  good* 
(Vcdume] 


Ymt 


Prodaction 


1828-100 


Change  com- 
pared with_ 

previous  year 
inperoent 


>  Preliminary. 

In  recent  years  the  tempo  of  the  increase  in  production  has 
become  less  from  year  to  year  along  with  Increasing  utilization 
of  capacity.  While  In  1934  and  1935  the  producUon  of  capital 
goods  was  48  and  84  percent  above  the  level  of  the  year  before, 
the  Increase  In  1936  and  1937  was  only  20  and  10  percent,  re- 
spectively. In  1938  despite  the  high  degree  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion attained  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  same  production  flgtires 
as  In  1937.  In  this  success  U  expressed  both  the  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Industry  to  satisfy  all  the  urgent  demands 
made  upon  It,  as  well  as  direction  of  capital  Investments  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  political  and  economic  urgency. 

Just  as  In  the  past,  so  too  In  1938,  the  greater  part  oif  total 
capital  Investanents  was  accounted  for  t>y  capital  Investments  In 
the  building  and  construction  field.  Moreover,  the  iron  and  metal 
Industry,  the  machine  Industry,  and  the  automobile  Industry  also 
participated  In  the  Increase  In  capital-goods  prodtictlon,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  In  1937. 

IMPOSTS  AND  exports  OF  CAPITAL-INVESTMENT  GOODS 

The  domestic  production  of  capital  goods  gives  only  an  Inexact 
picture  of  the  capital  Investments  of  the  German  economy.  For 
a  part  of  capital  investment  goods  production  Is  exported  and 
thtis  does  not  enter  Into  domestic  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  domestic  supply  Is  Increased  by  Imports  of  capital  goods. 
These  two  factors  are  especially  Important  for  1938,  becatise  there 
were  considerable  shlftlngs  In  foreign  trade. 

The  export  of  capital -investment  goods  which  from  1936  to  1937 
showed  a  volvime  Increase  almost  double  that  of  domestic  produc- 
tion (20  percent  as  compared  with  10  percent),  scarcely  showed 
any  Increase  In  1938.  Thtis.  while  In  1937  capital -Investment 
activity  did  iK>t  quite  keep  step  with  the  Increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  capital  goods.  In  1938  a  greater  part  of  the  (increased) 
production  of  capital  goods  was  available  for  domestic  supply. 

German  exports  of  capital  goods 
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66 
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OB 

'  Preliminary. 

At  the  same  time  the  Import  of  capital  Investment  goods  In- 
creased In  1938  still  more  In  volume  than  In  1937.  The  supply 
of  the  domestic  market  with  capital  goods  was  thus  also  more 
favored  from  the  Import  side  than  In  1937.  This  development  was 
effectively  supported  from  the  price  side,  for  Import  prices  declined 
more  severely  than  export  prices. 


German  imports  of  eapttal  good* 
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1  Preliminary.  , 

THE  VOLtTMB  OF  CAPITAL  ZMTBSniXaiTB 

If  Imports  are  added  to  and  exports  subtracted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  Investment  goods  in  Germany,  the  result  is  a 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  volume  of  o^iltal  investment 
activity. 

In  1938.  the  volume  of  capital  investments  in  Germany  was 
about  50  percent  nigner  than  In  1938  and  four  and  one-half  tlmaa 
as  great  as  In  1932.  In  1932,  Germany  was  Uvlng  on  her  capital; 
new  she  is  wcjrking  with  all  her  force  to  Increase  her  capital 
liivestments. 

Capital  investment  value  <n  Oermanif 
(Capital  investment  volume.  1928—100;  estimates] 

1929 •7.0 

1980 ''*.  • 

1931 ♦7.  t 

1932 «»•* 

1933 49. 4 

i937iirniiiiriiiiiii \  ... —  is*. 8 

1938 1 * 149. 5 

>  Preliminary. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CAPITAL  INVESTMrNTS 

For  economic  considerations  and  political  decisions  not  only  the 
volimie  development  but  also  an  Idea  of  the  value  of  capital  mvest- 
ments  is  necessary. 

In  this  connection  must  be  considered  the  prioe  development, 
changes  In  capital  Investment  technique,  and  the  Cfxnpositicm  of 
the  volume  of  capital  Investment. 

Percentajfc  thange  of  important  capital  goods  prices^ 
\-\-  "  Increase;  —  —  decreasel 
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Building  costs 

Raw  material  for  production  {oods 

Finished  production  goods 

Import  prices 

Export  phoes 
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1935-30 
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+.0 
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+2.3 

+11 
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+20. 4 

+8.4 


+1.1 
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« It  nmst  be  considered  that  the  import  and  export  price?  show  not  only  chsnKM  of 
prine  (or  certain  goods  but  over  and  above  dispiooements  in  Um  asaorunent,  in  the 
Qualities,  etc. 

If  all  these  factors  are  considered,  the  value  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  1938  can  be  estimated  at  about  eighteen  to  nineteen  billion 
RM.,  as  compared  with  16,000,000,000  RM.  in  1987. 

Of  the  total  capital  investments,  a  part  is  accounted  for  by  re- 
placement Investments;  that  is,  by  the  renewal  of  the  production 
and  transportation  apparatus  which  In  the  course  of  economic 
activity  has  been  "consumed."  Only  the  remainder:  that  is,  total 
capital  Investments  less  replacement  investments,  forms  new  cap- 
ital Investments  which  mean  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  goods  of  the  national  economy  (In  the  widest  sense). 

Capital  investment  valtie  in  Germany 

[Billion  reichsmarks;  estimates] 

1928 W  • 

i93oiziiiiiiiiiirrrr™ w.  a 

1931 6  8 

1932 8. 6 

1933 8- 1 

1934 8-  8 

1935 11- » 

1936 13  8 

1937 16  0 

I  1938 - 18  to  19 
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Tor  the  year  1933-S4  the  Reich  Statlstlcta  Office  has  estimated 
that  the  normal  replacement  requirements  ot  German  industry 
amounts  to  about  five  and  elght-tentha  billion  reichsmarks  an- 
nually, At  present,  this  amount  is  smely  somewhat  higher,  for 
due  to  the  increased  utilization,  the  proportional  consumption 
has  risen  considerably.  Moreover,  replacement  investments  can 
In  part  be  obtained  only  at  a  higher  cost  than  4  or  5  years  ago. 

New  investments  and  replacements  in  Germany 
(Billion  reichsmarks.  estimates] 
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New  Lnvestments 


-0.7 
+2.5 
+5.2 
+7.6 
+9.5 
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Finally.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  total  capital  Investments 
Of  the  German  economy  have  Increased.  This  must  have  led 
also  to  an  Increase  In  replacement  requirements.  But  even  If  re- 
placement investments  for  1938  are  estimated  at  six  and  one-half 
to  seven  billion  reichsmarks.  new  capital  Investments  amount  to 
about  twelve  billion  reichsmarks — that  is  a  good  15  percent  of  the 
German  national  Income.  This  figure  shows  clearly  what  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  and  to  improve  plant  capacity,  plant 
equipment,  etc. 

TH«  DEviLOPMnrr  or  inventories  in  cerman  industry 

There  are  In  Germany  no  comprehensive  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  total  IndusUlal  inventories.  However,  by 
studying  the  balance  sheets  of  Important  corporations,  one  can 
arrive  at  an  approximate  picture  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  this  field. 

TOTAL  INVENTORIES 

<^-%Tie  German  Institute  for  Business  Research  calculated  the 
▼wue  of  total  inventories  for  the  year  1935  at  about  nine  to  ten 
billion  reichsmarks.  Since  then  Inventories  must  have  increased 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  balance  sheets  of  Important  Indus- 
trial corporations  show  the  following  increases: 

Value  of  stocks  on  hand  in  important  corporations  * 
[1935  =  1001 
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« Industrial  companies  only. 

•  Statement  in  each  case  for  the  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

•  Smaller  group  of  industrial  companies. 

Naturally,  these  figures  offer  only  a  small  base  for  estimates. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  of  development  has  probably  been  correctly 
reflected.  If  the  changes  In  the  balance  sheet  statistics  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  above-mentioned  figure  of  nine  to  ten  billion 
reichsmarks  (for  1935) .  one  would  arrive  at  a  figure  of  nine  and  one- 
half  to  ten  and  one-half  billion  reichsmarks  for  the  total  value  of 
Inventories  In  1936  and  at  a  figure  of  about  twelve  and  one-half  to 
thirteen  and  three-fotirths  billion  reichsmarks  for  the  value  of 
Inventories  In  1937.  This  Is  Just  about  the  value  of  the  inventories 
In  1928-29  (13.000,0(X),(XX)  reichsmarks).  Therefore,  the  predepres- 
slon  flgtire  for  Inventories  has  Just  about  been  reattained. 

However,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1928-29  In 
the  Industrial  structure  should  not  be  overlooked: 

1.  In  the  first  place  production  has  shifted  more  strongly  to  cap- 
ital goods,  while  the  production  of  consumption  goods  has  dis- 
appeared more  Into  the  background.  However,  It  Is  well  known 
that  In  Important  capital-goods  industries  (for  example,  building 
and  construction  industry,  machine  industry,  shipbuilding  indus- 
try) inventories  are  much  smaller  than  in  consxunption-goods  in- 
dustries, due  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  production.  Even 
If  total  Industrial  Inventories  should  not  have  attained  the  pre- 
depression  relation  to  turn-over,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
shortages. 

2.  On  the  whole  It  can  be  assumed  that  an  inventory  value  of 
about  13.000.000.000  reichsmarks  means  today  a  greater  volume  of 
goods  than  In  1928-29.  For  first  of  all  the  price  regtilations  no 
longer  require  that  every  fluctuation,  for  example,  on  the  raw-ma- 
terial markets,  be  reflected  In  the  valuation  of  Inventory.  Sec- 
ondly, the  prices  of  raw  material  and  semifinished  goods  espe- 
cially are  below  the  level  of  1928-29.  The  Index  figure  of  prices  of 
Industrial  raw  material  and  semifinished  goods  was  on  the  average 
for  1937  still  28  percent  beneath  the  level  of  1928.  In  the  case 
Of  Indtjstrlal  finished  goods  the  difference  Is  still  21  percent.    The 


_.  Inventories  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
ca[nposltion  of  the  Inventories  changes 


present  volume  of  Industrial 
mined,  especially  since  the 
from  year  to  year. 

THE  DEVEtOPMZNT  IN  1938 

In  1938.  the  Increase  In  Industrial  Inventories  continued.  This 
Is  especially  true  for  toventor  es  of  semifinished  goods.  It  is  clear 
that  with  Increasing  production  more  goods  (both  In  value  and 
volume)  were  In  the  process  )f  mantifacture  than  In  1937.  More- 
over, the  delays  in  product!  )n  which  arose  from  time  to  time 
strengthened  the  tendency  ^o  increase  the  Inventory  of  semi- 
finished goods. 

But  In  the  case  of  raw  maierlals,  too,  there  must  have  been  an 
increase  in  the  inventories.    Tjiree  factors  hint  at  this  development : 

1.  Already  in  the  first  half  it  1938  domestic  raw  material  produc- 
tion increased  more  rapidly  than  the  manufacture.  According  to 
calculations  of  the  German  Institute  for  Business  Research,  the 
Increases  have  been  as  f oUowf 

Percent 

Domestic  raw  material  prtxltitlon +11 

Industrial  manufacturing -__l -1-8 


2.  The  decline  in  prices  on 
purchase  foreign  raw  materials 
volume  of  raw  material  and 
12  percent  higher  than  in  th< 
manufacturing  only  Increasec 

3.  Finally,  the  reduced 
fact  that  In  1938  a  greater 
materials  and  semifinished 
than  in  1937.     The  export 
1938.  about  21  percent  less 
previous  year. 

If  one  adds  the  Increase  In 
the  rise  In  the  Import  surplun 
from  1937  to  1938  an  Increase 
raw  materials  available 
great  as  the  increase  in  the 

The  development  of  finished 
mine.     A  selection  of  importfint 
considerable  Increase  from 
was  generally  true  cannot  b< 
utilization  tends  toward  a  coi^rary 
the  fact  that  retail  trade 
But  even  If  finished-goods 
low  level,  the  great  Increase 
Inventories  was  stifflclent  to 
Inventories.    We  need  not 
ences  in  the  Individual 
modlties. 


the  world  market  made  It  easier  to 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1938  the 

lemlflnished  goods  imports  waa  about 

same  period  of  1937.    But  Industrial 

by  8  percent. 

deiiiand  of  foreign  countries  led  to  the 

amount  of  domestically  produced  raw 

goods  remained  on  the  home  market 

vdlume  was,  from  January  to  October 

thpn  In  the  corresponding  period  of  the 


Thus 
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domestic  raw  material  production  to 

,  there  must  have  been  in  the  period 

of  15  to  20  percent  In  the  volume  of 

the  Increase  here  has  been  twice  as 

manufacturing  of  raw  materials. 

-goods  Inventories  is  hard  to  deter- 

Industrlal  balance  sheets  shows  a 

to  1938.    But  whether  this  tendency 

determined.     For  the  great  capacity 

movement  of  Inventories,  as  does 

tlnually  covers  future  requirements. 

Inventories  should  have  remained  at  a 

raw  material  and  semifinished  goods 

cause  an  increase  In  total  Industrial 

eiiiphaslze  that  there  were  great  differ- 

Inqustrles  and  In  the  Individual  com- 


I  Supplement  to  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  German  Institute  for 
Business  Research  Berlin.  January  26,  1939] 
Economic  MoBiuzATia  w  and  Raw -Material  Problems 
(First  section  of  an  address  ( lellvered  in  Berlin  on  October  4,  1937, 
to  a  grroup  of  high-rankln  i  (Serman  oCQcers.  The  complete  ad- 
dress was  published  in  Sta  te  Secretary  Brlnkmann's  book,  Wirt- 
schaftspolltlk  aus  national  czlalistischem  Kraftquell;  Jena,  Gus- 
tav  Fischer,  1939.  This  bo  3k  will  soon  appear  In  English) 
(By   Rudolf   Brlnkmann,    vl<  e    president   of   the    Relchsbank    and 

he  Ministry  of  Economics) 

"If  a  nation  desires  to  ass  ire  its  peaceful  development,  It  must 
be  and  must  remain  compl(  tely  armed  for- war."     This  sentence 

of  the  century  by  the  political  econo- 
mist. Albrecht  Schaffle  and  m  as  apparently  derived  from  the  famed 
saying  of  old  Vegetlus,  "SI  v  a  pacem.  para  helium." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  th^  catastrophe  of  the  World  War  would 

much  sooner  If  we  had  not  gone  to 
such  pains  to  assure  the  niilitary  security  of  our  country.  For 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  pre-war  period  a  nation  was  considered 

strong  military  force.  It  Is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  economic  j  reparation  for  a  possible  war  was  not 
given  the  serious   consldera  ion   which    it   should   have   received. 

for  us  In  the  pre-war  period  to  devote 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  to  questions  of  economic  prepara- 
tion, for  In  the  pre-war  perljd  we  were  never  burdened  with  eco- 
nomic cares.  What  we  nee<  led  to  complement  ovir  domestic  and 
colonial  production  of  foods  ;uffs  and  Industrial  raw  materials  we 
could  Import  without  difflci:lty  from  abroad,  since  we  were  In  a 
very  favorable  position  as  far  as  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  concerned.  And  since  many  groups  were  of  the  opinion 
that  In  case  of  war  the  maintenance  of  this  capacity  to  pay  wotild 
assxire  at  all  times  a  sufficient  commodity  Import  from  neutral 
countries,  efforts  were  dlrectled  mainly  toward  an  Increase  In  the 

line  with  this  there  was  passed  the 
_  20.  1906.  which  permitted  the  issue  of 
notes  In  smaller  denomlnat  ens  In  order  to  withdraw  as  far  as 
possible  gold  coins  from  clrcjlation.  Furthermore,  it  was  thought 
that  in  case  of  war.  raw-mate  rial  Imports  from  the  German  colonies 
could  be  maintained,  at  leasi  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  In  case 
of  emergency  our  import  req'  lirements,  at  least  as  far  as  the  nutri- 

could   be   satisfied   through   deliveries 

was  the  general  opinion  that  In  view 


tion  sector  was  concerned, 
from  our  allies.     Finally.  It 


war  would  last  only  a  short 


of  the  great  technical  develo;  )ment  in  military  armament,  a  future 


time  and  would  be  decided  In  a  few 
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great  battles;  for  this  additional  reason  It  was  assumed  that  there 
was  no  great  poeslbillty  of  serious  difficulties  arising  In  the  supply 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

The  course  and  the  length  of  the  World  War  showed  us  clearly 
that  In  the  prewar  period  the  Importance  of  economic  questions 
was  greatly  underestimated,  and  that  the  method  of  handling 
these  questions  was  by  no  means  In  line  with  actual  require- 
ments. Indeed,  the  World  War  showed  us  that  in  the  end  it  was 
economic  reasons  which  prevented  us  from  following  up  our 
famed  deeds  of  arms  with  the  deserved  final  victory.  We  had 
to  experience  not  only  a  complete  severance  of  our  country  from 
her  colonies  and  their  raw  materials,  but  also  a  planned  blockade 
which  cut  MB  off  from  all  overseas  Imports;  these  two  facts  led 
In  the  course  of  time  to  regular  econcwnlc  warfare.  Under  these 
circumstances  military  operations  necessarily  had  to  serve  not 
only  a  military  purpose,  but.  In  many  cases,  also  an  economic  pur- 
pose. I  call  your  attention  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ukraine  as 
gran&ry,  the  advance  directed  against  Rvun&nla's  oil  and  grain 
fields,  and  the  ex|}edltlon  Into  the  Crimea.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  soldier  is  loath  to  include  such  considerations  In  his 
operative  plans,  since  they  can  often  lead  to  weakness  at  an  Im- 
portant military  point.  There,  where  the  commander  seeks  the 
military  decision  of  the  campaign,  he  must  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  his  operative  freedom  of  movement  must  not  be  bur- 
dened any  more  than  necessary  by  such  special  considerations. 
The  longer  the  World  War  lasted,  the  more  apparent  became  the 
economic  weaknesses,  even  though  the  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  national  economy  to  war  requirements 
were  not  unsuccessful  in  many  spheres.  For  example,  success 
was  achieved  In  replacing  the  nickel  so  Important  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cannon,  by  nickel-free  steel  without  injury  to  the 
quality;  furthermore,  success  was  achieved  In  replacing  the  salt- 
peter necessary  for  powder  production  by  products  of  the  Leuna- 
werke,  and  a  substitute  was  also  found  In  the  textile  Industry  for 
wool  and  cotton.  Under  all  circumstances,  a  way  shotUd  have 
been  found  to  prevent  the  serious  munition  shortage  under 
which  our  troops  suffered  even  in  the  first  months  of  the  war — 
winter  1914-15;  this  shortage  led  to  the  fact  that  possibilities 
remained  unutilized  which  might  have  had  an  effect  on  the  final 
outcome  of  the  war. 

Thtis,  the  war  taught  us  the  great  lesson  that  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  weapons,  but  also  the  strength  of  the  economy, 
are  of  decisive  importance  in  times  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  not  utilized  during 
the  first  period  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  economy  In 
post-war  years.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
We  all  remember  what  great  changes  the  German  economy  experi- 
enced through  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  to  what  binding 
control  our  former  enemies  subjected  our  economic  life.  In  addi- 
tion, the  German  governments  of  that  time.  In  their  "role"  as 
pacifists,  suppressed  brutally  all  efforts  to  arouse  the  national 
conscience  of  our  country.  But  even  If  there  had  been  no  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  and  even  if  the  governments  had  not  rejected  the 
idea  of  military  preparedness,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  ex- 
periences of  the  World  War  were  sufficiently  considered  when  the 
reconstruction  of  the  German  economy  was  tmdertaken.  For  the 
economy  of  that  time  was  directed  along  liberallstic  lines.  And 
that  meant  in  the  long  run  that  the  economy  ruled  the  state, 
and  not  the  state  the  economy.  Under  such  circumstances  eco- 
nomic decisions  were  made  only  seldom  from  the  viewpoint  of 
necessity,  but  very  often  from  the  vle-wpoint  of  profitability.  How- 
ever, it  must  remain  unclear  why,  even  In  that  time,  it  was  not 
realized  that  the  soldier  does  not  exist  only  "for  war",  but  also  to 
prevent  war,  or  at  least  to  prevent  It  as  long  as  possible.  Thus, 
the  economy  would  have  served  Its  Interests  best,  if  It  had  for- 
gotten to  a  certain  degree  its  selfish  striving  for  profit,  and  had 
accepted  the  sacrifices  connected  with  every  program  of  economic 
mobilization.  The  frequently  expressed  view  that  wars  are  seldom 
and  that,  therefore,  preparatory  measures  in  times  of  peace  should 
not  go  beyond  the  point  where  they  affect  general  economic  Inter- 
ests, cannot  Justify  the  shortcomings  of  the  past.  For  even 
though  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  desire  war.  because  they 
know  that  they  are  richer  and  happier  without  It,  history  shows 
us  that  the  desire  for  peace  has  always  been  disappointed,  and 
that  there  Is  but  little  hope  that  this  will  ever  be  different. 

Thus  it  remained  for  national  socialism  to  carry  through  In  the 
economic  sphere  those  measures  which  were  definitely  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  economic  lessons  taught  us  by  the  World  War. 
National  socialism  created  the  prerequisites  for  a  successftil  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  by  combatting  selfishness,  on  the  one  hand, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  by  reawakening  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  and.  thus,  of  its  economy  can  be 
realized  and  maintained  only  through  a  complete  military  and 
economic  preparedness. 

For  4  vears  now  the  German  economy  has  been  in  the  process 
of  adjusting  Itself  to  the  economic  requirements  of  a  future  war. 
And  we  are  approaching  today  that  condition  for  the  description 
of  which  the  term  "economic  mobilization"  was  coined.  But  It 
would  be  Incorrect  to  suspect  here  the  introduction  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic system.  The  sole  purpose  of  economic  mobilization  is  to 
arouse  and  to  maintain  a  definite  attitude  in  the  national  econ- 
omy and  to  endeavor  to  bring  this  attitude  Into  agreement  with 
all  types  of  economic  activity.  Therefore,  economic  mobilization 
Is  not  opposed  to  normal  economic  activity;  It  is  the  new  form 
of  this  normal  activity.  It  has  the  task  of  surveying  the  whole 
field  of  economic  phenomena  and  facts,  and,  as  was  once  expressed. 


Its  work  m  content  and  form  is  similar  to  that  of  a  preparedness 

organization. 

The  aim  of  these  efforts  to>ward  change  axxl  adjustment  U 
clearly  set;  a  highly  efficient  economy  which  is  in  a  position  In 
times  of  war  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  armed  forr^s  as  well  as 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  leads  to  two  special  problems  for  this  "preparedness  or- 
ganization": the  satisfaction  of  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country  and  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  the  economic  mobilization.  The  magnitude  of  Uiese  problems 
corresponds  to  the  totalitarian  character  of  the  war  of  the  future. 
For,  due  to  this  totalitarian  feature,  the  war  of  the  futiire  will 
not  be  carried  on  by  soldiers  alone;  It  will  include  within  Its  orb 
the  worker  in  the  factory,  the  farmer  In  the  field,  and  the  women 
and  children  in  the  home.  Indeed.  It  will  be  like  the  wars  at 
our  forefathers,  when  the  entire  nation  with  all  Its  men.  women, 
and  children  was  engaged  In  a  war.  The  totalitarian  war  of  the 
future  will  be  again  a  war  of  nation  against  nation  In  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  today  by  the  German 
economy  In  order  to  solve  these  problems  are  made  all  the  greater 
by  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  war  deprived  us 
of  valuable  sections  of  our  territory  and  caused  a  serious  limitation 
of  our  raw  material  reserves — 13  percent  of  German  territory;  that 
Is.  about  70,000  square  kilometers  were  lost.  Included  therein  were 
fertile  regions  in  etist  and  west  Prussia.  Posen,  and  Schleswlg- 
Holstein;  dep>oslts  of  iron,  lead.  coal,  zinc,  and  copper  In  Silesia 
and  Lorraine;  and  the  colonial  possessions  with  their  valuable 
products. 

The  magnitude  cf  the  problems  which  have  to  be  mastered  today 
demands  quite  naturally,  in  addition  to  Increased  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  exploitation  of  all  sections  and  possibilities  of  the 
national  economy.  Therefore,  if  economic  mobilization  wishes  to 
attain  the  aim  set  for  it.  It  must  not  limit  itself,  for  example,  to 
the  mere  solution  of  problems  of  raw-material  supply  and  nutrition 
In  the  sense  of  Its  requirements,  but  it  must  necessarily  Include 
within  Its  sphere  of  activity  a  number  of  other  fields.  Among  such 
fields  to  be  included  are  finance,  trade,  and  transportation;  Insur- 
ance and  propaganda;  questions  of  labor  utlllaation;  of  changes  In 
plant  cqjeiratlon;  of  Industrial  air-raid  precautions  and  counter 
sabotage. 

In  Judging  how  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the  German 
economy  In  the  process  of  adjustment  and  change  necessitated  by 
economic  mobilization.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Idea  oif 
economic  mobilization  did  not  start  until  a  few  years  ago  to  play 
Its  rightful  part  in  German  economy.  Therefore,  it  can.  Indeed, 
be  considered  a  great  success  that  the  German  economy  Is  com- 
pletely filled  today  with  the  spirit  of  economic  mobilization,  and  is 
now  endeavoring  to  give  practical  application  to  that  idea.  For 
Just  as  In  all  other  fields  of  human  activity,  so,  too,  in  economic 
life  the  spirit  which  prevails  Is  decisive  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  undertaking.  If  once  the  proper  attitude  Is  created,  then 
much  has  been  gained  In  the  struggle  for  practical  application. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  mental  attitude  which  characterizes  the 
German  economy  and  which  enables  It  to  compete  to  a  great 
extent  with  nations  in  a  more  advantageous  position.  It  can  be 
said  without  boasting  that  Germany  Is  excelled  by  no  other  coun- 
try In  the  S3retematlc  realization  of  the  requirements  of  economic 
mobilization.  We  undoubtedly  owe  this  E3rstematlzatlon  to  the 
existence  in  Germany  of  a  uniform  political  will.  There  are  prob- 
ably only  a  few  countries  whose  economy,  thanks  to  political  unifi- 
cation, presents  as  united  a  front  as  the  German  economy.  The 
Inclusion  of  all  Industrial  firms  in  the  great  (3erman  organization. 
Estate  of  Industry  and  Trade,  not  only  makes  It  possible  for  Ger- 
man economic  leadership  to  get  a  clear  plcttire  of  the  conditions, 
efficiency,  and  requirements  prevailing  In  the  various  economic 
groups  and  In  Individual  firms,  but  It  also  guarantees  the  quickest 
possible  adjustment  of  the  entire  economy  to  any  necessary 
changes.  In  addition,  this  organization,  which  is  tending  more 
and  more  toward  self-admlnlstratlon.  Is  especially  suited,  particu- 
larly in  the  technical  field  and  in  the  field  of  Industrial  operation, 
to  help  Its  members  achieve  the  top  performance  which  the  general 
welfare  demands.  Thus  the  Estate  of  Industry  and  Trade  repre- 
sents an  especially  serviceable  instrument  in  the  execution  of 
projects  of  economic  mobilization. 

Although  we  can  view  with  satisfaction  the  Increasing  orienta- 
tion of  the  German  economy  along  the  lines  of  economic  mobiliza- 
tion, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  economic  mobllli^tlon 
is  subject  to  certain  limits  which  are  either  nattirally  given  or 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  general  interests  of  our  country. 

Thus  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  German  economy  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position  If,  In  the  assumption  that  a 
futtire  war  would  In  any  case  disturb  considerably  our  economic 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  we  were  led  to  make  the  mistake, 
for  example,  of  abandoning  the  foreign  trade  which  we  have  de- 
veloped over  so  many  years.  It  Is  apparent  that  such  a  decision 
would  be  economic  suicide  and  thus,  economic  Insanity:  therefore. 
It  Is  but  natural  that  In  this  point  the  efforts  toward  economic 
mobilization  should  renounce  consciously  the  utilization  of  forces 
which  are  of  decisive  Importance  for  the  direct  assurance  of  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  German  nation.  We  are  not  even  freed 
Of  the  old  necessity  of  alloting  cxxxirts  first  place  before  all  other 
demands,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  If  this  requirement,  forced 
on  us  by  present  need,  were  given  more  consideration  by  the  public 
authorities. 

Though  at  first  glance  promotion  of  foreign  trade  does  not  eeem 
to  be  compatible  with  an  economic  mobilization  directed  along  tlie 
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lines  of  strict  self -sufficiency.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  foreign 
trade  may  under  certain  circumstances  also  be  in  the  Interest  of 
economic  mobUlzatlon.  For  In  times  of  war  the  demand  to  be 
covered  Increases  greatly,  and  this  demand  can  be  satisfied  only  if 
the  required  additional  labor  supply  is  av'ailable;  the  workers  now 
employed  in  production  for  foreign  trade  will  In  such  a  case  prove 
a  welcome  and  capable  labor  reserve.  Moreover,  foreign  trade  is 
also  Important  for  economic  mobilization  for  another  reason:  It 
permit*  in  some  cases  not  only  the  sparing  of  domestic  raw  mate- 
rial resources,  but  also  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  considerable 
reserve  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

We  have  seen  that  In  setting  the  aim  of  economic  mobilization 
the  requirements  of  foreign  trade  must  be  considered;  economic 
mobilization  is  also  subject  to  certain  limits  In  the  question  of 
changes  in  Industrial  methods,  products,  etc.  For  example.  If  ma- 
chines for  a  special  military  purpose  are  to  be  made  available.  It 
must  be  considered  that  technical  progress  in  our  times  is  very 
great,  and  that  what  is  new  today  is  often  tomorrow  obsolete.  We 
must  consider  further  that  Industrial  activity  Is  In  many  cases 
tied  up  with  the  location  of  raw-material  deposits,  with  means  of 
transportation,  with  the  working  population,  and  with  many  other 
factors,  and  that  for  this  reason,  too,  there  are  limits  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  complete  economic  mobilization. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the  building  up  of  raw-material 
and  foodstuffs  reserves  In  peacetime;  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
siderable reserves  presupposes  a  large  amoimt  of  capital,  and  the 
poorer  a  nation  Is  the  less  it  can  invest  for  a  purpose  which  does  not 
give  promise  of  proving  profitable  within  a  reasonable  time.  More- 
over, such  stocks  usxially  represent  dead  capital,  which  In  times  of 
good  business  means  a  burden  and  in  times  of  depression  a  danger. 
In  addition.  It  is  hard  to  Judge  the  amount  which  should  be  stored 
up:  stocks  require  regular  supervision;  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
certain  wastage.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  iron  ore  and 
coal  which  are  stored  too  long  suffer  a  decrease  in  value,  whUe  oil 
"breathes"  under  the  Influence  of  temperature  fluctuations,  and 
much  of  it  is  lost  In  the  form  of  gas. 

Finding  the  correct  limits  for  economic  mobilization  Is  in  Itself 
difficult  enough,  but  there  are  in  many  respects  other  difficult  prob- 
lems In  economic  mobilization  which  are  always  to  be  found  when 
calculating  with  unknown  qu-intlties. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  present  the  German  economy  Is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  widest  possible  range  of  self-svifflclency.  But  It  Is 
impossible  to  say  what  d^ee  of  self-sufficiency  Is  actually  necessary 


with   certainty   that   in   times 
greater  demands  in  the  field 


to  cover  the  requirements  of  a  ruture  war.    For  although  It  Is  known 


of  war  the   economy   Is  faced  with 

of  self-sufficiency  than  In  times  of 

p'eaaB"lt~is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent,  since  this  depends 
cn  the  unpredictable  course  aad  length  of  the  war  itself.  Moreover, 
In  wartime  it  is  often  Impossl  Jle  to  maintain  the  prevlotis  produc- 
tion level  since  production  is  e  cposed  to  changed  conditions  through 
reduced  labor  supply,  diminislied  raw  materials,  semlflnished  gooda, 
and  means  of  transportation. 

The  shifting  of  Industry  frcm  one  section  of  the  cotintry  to  an- 
other presents  a  similar  probl*i.  For  although  It  is  Just  to  demand 
that  Important  industries  be  ihifted  from  endangered  border  zones 
to  less  dangerous  sections  further  inland,  the  realization  of  this  is 
often  very  difflctilt.  Often  ;he  industrial  location  was  selected 
because  the  nature  of  tiielanfa  offered  unusually  favorable  produc- 
tion conditions.  In  such'  cades  shifting  of  the  location  would  be 
very  injurious,  and  might  even  lead  to  a  great  reduction  in  effi- 
ciency. Furthermore,  it  mus1  be  considered  that  in  the  course  of 
years  and  decades  many  ent-irprises  have  Invested  a  considerable 
amotint  of  capital  in  their  pla  nts.  A  shifting  of  the  location  would 
mean  that  a  part  of  this  caj  Ital  Investment  would  be  lost.  This 
would  lead  necessarily  to  the  [question  of  raising  capital  to  replace 
these  losses. 

Although  It  Is  very  dtfflcul'  to  shift  the  location  of  existing  In- 
dustries, in  the  establishmen  of  new  industries  the  requirements 
of  economic  mobilization,  including  location,  are  naturally  taken 
Into  consideration 

The  question  of  the  supply  knd  utilization  of  labor  Is  also  a  prob- 
lem which  confronts  economic  mobilization.  For  the  Importance 
of  the  skilled  worker  increasss  as  technical  methods  are  developed 
and  perfected.  The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  In  time  of  war  it 
will  not  only  be  neces.sary  t)  fill  the  gaps  which  military  drafts 
make  In  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  workers,  but  it  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  considerably  the  number  of  such  workers  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  increajed  demands  placed  on  the  economy. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  making  vise, 
after  suitable  training,  of  wot  len  and  of  men  unfit  for  Army  service. 

The  questions  raised  abov^  show  that  economic  mobilization  is 

many  problems,  some  of  which  are 
is  no  doubt  that  evenrthing  Is  being 
done  to  master  these  problems,  and  that  In  the  end  it  will  be 
possible  to  find  in  the  various  fields  solutions  which  make  allow- 
ance both  for  the  possible  rKiuirements  of  the  future  as  well  as 
for  the  necessities  of  the  prei  ent. 


today  still  confronted  with 
extremely  Important.     There 
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Progress  and  Unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1898  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  since  1917  Its 
residents  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico  was  taken  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  put  an 
end  to  political  persecution.  The  United  States  Government 
then  assumed  the  obligation  of  helping  the  Puerto  Ricans  to 
develop  the  institutions  and  habits  of  democracy.  During  the 
years  of  this  responsibility  there  has  been  great  progress  in 
the  island,  and,  with  that  progress,  new  needs  have  become 
urgent  and  new  demands  have  been  urged. 

Economically.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  commercially  progres- 
sive with  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  United  States 
largest  customers,  ranking  sixth  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  was  only  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  that  the 
workers  of  Puerto  Rico  were  free  to  organize  a  labor  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  conditions  of  life  and 
work.  The  A.  P.  of  L.  gave  them  support  and  counsel  In  for- 
mulating their  union  policies  and  methods.  The  labor  move- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico  Includes  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial 
workers.  The  effective  functioning  of  the  labor  movement 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  reconstruction  program  was  in 
progress  In  Puerto  Rico,  It  was  Indispensable  and  desirable  to 
get  lasting  results  from  that  program.  It  has  been  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  existing  economic 
conditions. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  economic  structure  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1900  on  the  basis  of 
absentee  ownership.  As  evenrwhere.  the  finances  in  sugar, 
fruit,  tobacco,  all  were  controlled  in  a  great  part  by  ab^ntees; 
and  naturally  the  result  was  that  a  very  Important  percentage 
of  the  profits  emigrated  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  and 
European  countries.  But  this  condition  was  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  some  sections  of  the  mainland  from  which 
corporations  suck  the  profits  from  agriculture  and  industry. 
There  are  purely  social  and  economic  problems  of  America 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rico,  and  should  be  solved  by  American 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  without  mention  of  emo- 
tional ideas  and  sentiments  of  any  anti- American  nature. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  real  progress  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  and  is  anxious  to  continue  without  change 
in  political  relationships.  Puerto  Rico  is  aware  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  does  not  want  to  commit  political  sui- 
cide. The  United  States  cannot  lightly  relinquish  a  promise 
assumed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  majority 
of  the  citizens,  including  the  entire  labor  movement  of  Puerto 
Rico,  is  willing  to  keep  faith  with  our  American  institutions 
and  wants  to  continue  its  permanent  union  with  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  various  decisions  has 
declared  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  an 
organized  Territory.  We  should  be  incorporated  by  Congress. 
A  proper  Territorial  form  of  government  for  the  island  should 
be  initiated  by  Congress  without  further  delay,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  of  the  island  be  enabled  to  rapidly  develop 
full  and  complete  economic  and  political  self-government. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  appro.ximately  550 
people  per  square  mile  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  compared  with  only 
about  42  per  square  mile  in  the  States.  Thus,  while  Puerto 
Rico  does  a  iHg  trade  and  bU5^  an  almost  incredibly  large 
volume  of  goods  from  the  United  States  each  year,  they  could 
use  more.  living  standards  for  the  most  part  still  are  rela- 
tively low.  The  diet  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  poorly  bal- 
anced.   Tet  tbe  trend  is  definitely  upward. 


Overpopiilation  is  the  greatest  proWeci  confronting  Puerto 
Rico  and  is  the  consequence  of  unemployment  in  the  island. 
Every  Grovemor  and  the  legislature,  as  well  as  every  intelli- 
gent leader  and  responsible  man  and  woman  In  Puerto  Rico, 
is  giving  thought  to  find  a  cure  for  these  dreaded  social  and 
human  diseases  which  threaten  to  drive  our  poorer  people  to 
suffer  continually.  The  tremendous  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion Is  steadily  increasing  and  wiH  inevitably  become  very 
serious  unless  a  part  of  our  inhabitants  may  be  transferred 
to  the  nearest  American  States  where  there  might  be  lack  of 
laborers.  The  Immediate  transfer  of  part  of  our  population 
should  be  a  solution,  provided  the  Federal  and  insular  gov- 
ernments have  a  previous  understanding  and  clear  agreement 
with  the  States'  governments  in  which  our  citizens  could  find 
work  to  do.  land,  and  housing  facilities. 

The  dictators  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  solving  their  problems 
of  overpopulation  by  taking  by  force  other  territories  for  thrlr 
own  exparslon  to  which  they  transfer  their  citizens  by  the 
thousands. 

We  thinir  that  another  proper  f or&i  of  minimizing  the  de- 
plorable effects  of  overpopulation  and  unemplosrment  would 
be  by  Inaugurating  and  pushing  the  creation  of  more  diversi- 
fied industries  of  fair  competition  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
basic  wage  and  hour  law  l^  private  and  governmental 
initiative. 

Against  the  transfer  of  half  a  million  of  our  workers  from 
the  island  were  those  interests  who  are  keeping  wages  down 
and  in  order  to  have  duplicate  Idle  hands  for  each  Job.  Be- 
sides, they  have  helped  in  the  creation  of  local  emotions  and 
sentimentalities  to  discourage  any  move  that  could  facilitate 
the  workers  to  find  work  out  of  the  island  and  the  necessary 
employment. 

Yes.  in  the  light  of  the  great  progress  made  these  are 
serious  problems  to  the  Island,  to  be  solved  as  Americans 
within  the  Nation  with  the  help  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  a  disposition  00  the  part 
of  the  people  and  the  Insular  legislature  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations and  duties  toward  the  Nation.  Steady  reduction  in 
absenteeism,  the  needs  for  bettering  conditions  of  the  masses, 
the  need  of  augmenting  the  resources  and  iM^oduction  of  food 
to  meet  the  impoverished  conditions  of  our  agricultural 
working  people,  and  all  problems  to  be  solved  by  American 
ideals  and  loyal  assistance;  but  never  can  any  good  be  done 
by  spreading  hatred  and  sinister  propaganda  of  separation. 
Other  remedies  of  a  radical  character  are  being  advo- 
cated as  the  proper  cure  for  the  economic  and  social  ills  of 
Puerto  Rico;  that  is,  to  convert  the  island  into  a  Common- 
wealth with  a  special  social  and  economic  organization 
re^rulating  production  and  consumption  by  upholding  the 
right  to  work,  and  employ  every  hand  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, producing  every  necessity  under  agreements  without 
deriving  any  excessive  profit  at  all.  The  governments  of  the 
world  are  using  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  armaments 
and  have  put  millions  of  workers  in  war-industry  jobs. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  helped  greatly  economically  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  This  help  is  being  diminished  and  may  even- 
tually fade,  and  for  this  moment,  which  may  come,  we  must 
be  prepared. 

Wherever  democracy  has  been  crushed  the  workers,  as 
many  writers  point  out.  "the  workers'  vital  economy  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  subsistence  basis,  more  or  less  •  •  • 
without  Uberty." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  himself  has  given  us  a 
demonstration  of  how  we  should  use  the  surpluses  in  pro- 
duction to  feed  the  poor  and  destitute  workers.  He  is  willing 
to  distribute  the  surpluses  to  help  the  needy  and  let  the  Gov- 
errunent  pay  the  subsidies. 

Puerto  Rico  has  felt  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Government  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  development 
and  progress.  We  have  oiir  human  problems,  which  are 
purely  social  and  economic  In  character,  and  fundamentals 
and  the  solution  by  the  way  of  proper  remedies  have  to  come 
from  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature  and  Congress  in  the  same 
way  as  they  applied  to  tiie  people  of  our  Nation. 
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The  Maine  Fishing  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2,  1939 


EBSOLUnON  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  MAINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  Jollowing  memorial  re- 
cenUy  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  asking  proper  protection  for 
American  fishermen  or  compensatory  subsidies: 
Memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  requesting 

subsidies  for  Maine  fishermen 

We  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maine  In  the  eighty-ninth  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, most  respectXuUy  present  and  petition  your  honorable  body  as 

°Wherea8  for  over  100  years  Blaine  fishermen  have  earned  a  pre- 
carious and  bare  living;  and  ^   .  .     -a_j      , 

Whereas  the  competition  from  foreign  countries,  aided  by  Federal 
treaties,  is  such  that  the  Maine  fishermen  can  no  longer  make  their 
bare  living:  and  ^   ^  ^         , 

Whereas  the  Maine  fishermen  have  been  a  group  that  has  always 
been  self-reliant  and  expressive  of  the  real  spirit  of  American 
democracy:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  your  memorialists,  do  hereby  respecUuUy 
petition  and  urge  that  the  various  types  of  fishing  in  the  State  of 
Maine  be  protected  by  proper  subsidies  to  equalize  the  effects  of  the 
present  and  future  tariff  rates,  or  that  such  changes  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  present  Urlff  rates  shall  be  made  that  our  Maine  fisher- 
men may  compete  upon  a  just  and  equal  basis  with  fishermen  In 
foreign  countries;  and  be  It  further  ^.     *  ^  w    **. 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  tne 
secretary  of  state,  be  inunedlately  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  proper  officers  and  committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  representing 
the  State  of  Maine  In  the  United  States  Congress. 


The  Public  Works  Administration  a  Permanent 

Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1939 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  treatment  of  our 
national  economic  troubles  no  one  remedy  has  been  so  out- 
standing and  so  generally  and  positively  conceded  as  such 
as  has  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  restilts  accomplished  by  this  agency  have  been  so 
direct  and  so  obvious,  the  extent  of  benefits  has  been  diver- 
sified and  so  far  flimg,  that  It  behooves  us  to  note  well  Its 
unusual  acccmplishmenU  and  to  study  its  possibilities  as  a 
standard  remedy. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  general  system  built  up  to  relieve  us 
from  the  suffering  of  the  past  depression  need  never  be  called 
upon  to  function  again.  But  It  Is  admitted  by  all  economists 
that  some  device  must  be  retained  to  act  as  a  preventive. 
Prom  the  experience  of  the  immediate  past  we  have  found 
In  the  Public  Works  Administration  such  a  preventive  to 
counteract  the  extreme  subnormal  fluctuations  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  develop  in  our  industrial  and  economic 

We.  .  _x  .-,..-  J 

When  the  Public  Works  Administration  was  established 
by  the  Congress.  It  was  to  encourage  recovery  and  provide 
for  the  construction  of  useful  pubUc  works.  In  the  panic 
which  had  seized  upon  our  citizens,  construction  of  neces- 


sary public  Improvements  had  stopped.  The  new  agency 
undertook  the  task  of  restoing  confidence  to  the  people  and 
their  officials  by  encouragin  j  them  to  proceed  as  their  needs 
required  This  was  accomp  ished  by  providing  money  m  the 
form  cf  loans  to  these  con  munities  when  private  investors 
refused  such  help.  To  er  courage  our  citizens  further  to 
carry  out  the  construction  of  their  needed  public  works,  the 
Government,  through  the  FubUc  Works  Administration,  also 
agreed  to  become  a  partner  with  the  community  and  to 
invest  national  money  in  cfcmpany  with  the  local  money  in 
the  erection  of  the  peoples  selected  public  improvements. 
Such  aid  carried  the  name  )f  a  P.  W.  A.  grant. 

Thus  was  launched  the  f  rst  program  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  its  benefits  grew  like  a  rolling  snowball. 
Local  labor  gained  employ!  lent  and  all  forms  of  local  busi- 
ness gained  accordingly,  employment  of  labor  throughout 
the  Nation  revived  in  manufacturing  and  shipping  of  the 
materials  needed  at  the  sit<  of  each  project.  Confidence  was 
thus  restored  and  recovery  started  on  its  way. 

The  lessons  learned  in  Administering  the  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
grams were  valuable  indefcd  and  should  be  treasured  for 
future  use.  There  is  no  do  ibt  that  they  can  be  appUed  with 
benefit  from  time  to  time  m  hen  necessary  to  assist  the  entire 
Nation  or  any  part  of  it. 

Prior  to  the  depression,  communities  throughout  our  Na- 
tion invested  in  their  puMic  improvements,  in  accordance 
with  their  understanding  df  what  constituted  necessity,  plus 
that  surplus  beyond  necessity  that  they  fixed  as  proper  for 
advancement.  On  an  average,  the  investments  in  public 
works  were  wise,  but  theri )  were  many  cases  where  munici- 
palities were  extravagant  and  in  many  other  instances 
niggardliness  was  practice!. 

E)amage  to  tlie  community  in  each  of  these  latter  condi- 
tions resulted  from  such  er  rors.  Had  there  existed  an  agency 
capable  of  advising  and  ready  to  assist  when  financial  aid 
was  needed  and  when  ecoiomic  conditions  warranted,  there 
would  have  been  the  happ; '  combinaUon  of  building  a  needed 
improvement  at  a  time  wh  en  local  unemployment  could  have 
been  relieved  thereby.  Hiphazard  methods  of  many  com- 
munities were  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  ;xamining  applications  from  these 
communiUes  for  aid.  Dui  ng  the  fimctioning  of  this  agency, 
many  reforms  and  correcl  ions  were  suggested  to  these  com- 
munities and  they  were  gratefully  accepted  and  followed. 
The  people  of  the  Nation,  now  coming  to  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  in  tent  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration and,  having  expeiienced  the  economic  benefits  pro- 
duced by  it,  look  upon  it  with  high  favor.  The  man  in  the 
street,  as  well  as  the  edito  rs  of  newspapers  and  public  speak- 
ers have,  with  few  except!  jns,  expressed  praise  for  its  accom- 
plishments. 

But  the  convincing  proof  of  approval  of  this  agency  lies 
in  the  evidence  piled  up  in  applications  filed  with  the  P.  W.  A. 
by  communities  throughout  the  Nation.  These  commimities 
of  their  own  volition  arc  willing  to  assess  themselves  the 
major  part  of  the  costs  cf  the  public  projects  they  propose. 
They  realize  that  while  benefiting  themselves  locally  by  the 
Improvements  and  by  emi  ilo3anent  of  their  own  citizens,  they 
are  participating  in  the  national  plan  of  recovery  and  are 
coworkers  with  their  Government  in  a  worthy  cause. 

In  the  present  P.  W.  A.  program,  for  which  all  funds  have 
now  been  allotted,  a  miltltude  of  applications  remain  on 
file  and  their  sponsors  h(  ipefully  await  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  pern  it  the  offers  of  grants.  Personnel 
of  the  P.  W.  A.  report  coi  tinuously  on  the  numerous  and  re- 
peated inquiries  concerting  the  possibility  of  more  fimds 
being  made  available  for  grants.  In  filing  apjAicaticns,  these 
communities  feci  that  they  have  taken  time  and  effort  and 
gone  to  some  expense  tnat  should  be  given  consideration. 
They  feel  their  eccnomi^  conditions  would  be  improved  by 
the  undertaking  of  public-works  projects  with  its  labor  and 
business  stimulus.  In  short,  these  communities  feel  that 
the  Government  is  imdef  a  moral  obligation  to  execute  the 
Idea  initiated  by  their  ciiizens  In  expectancy  of  P.  W.  A.  aid 
through  a  Federal  grant, 
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To  gtiide  us  in  deciding  on  the  future  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  back  on  the 
past  of  this  agency  and  review  its  accomplishments  and  the 
benefits  therefrom.  Without  a  precedent  to  guide  it, 
P.  W.  A.  launched  the  largest  program  of  usefiil  and  per- 
m.anent  public  construction  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  gigantic 
program  was  limed  to  offset  the  lack  of  construction  by 
private  builders  and  to  bolster  the  courage  and  purpose  of 
building  normally  carried  on  by  public  bodies  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  proved  unquestionably  that  the  P.  W.  A.  can 
be  used  as  an  effective  remedy  against  depression. 

During  the  past  bVz  years  the  P.  W.  A.  skillfully  has  kept 
a  happy  balance  as  the  current  construction  conditions  re- 
quired it.  In  this  time  it  has  made  possible  the  preponder- 
ance of  all  public  construction  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
have  been  created  billions  of  hours  of  work  at  prevailing 
fair  wages  on  the  site  and  two  and  a  half  times  such  labor 
"behind  the  lines"  throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  "service  of 
supply."  Reaching  back  to  the  mines  and  forest,  through 
the  mills  and  manufacturing  plants,  shipped  by  truck,  train, 
and  boat  to  the  site,  workers  all  along  the  line  have  gratefully 
received  their  pay  envelopes  for  labor  performed.  And  thus 
was  put  in  motion  a  never-ending  cycle  of  purchasing  power 
and  the  revival  of  industry. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  labor,  business,  and  industry,  the 
good  offices  of  P.  W.  A.  have  been  widespread.  The  health  of 
our  citizens  has  been  guarded  by  the  continuance  of  con- 
struction of  sewers,  sewage  plants,  waterworks,  and  hospitals; 
the  education  cf  our  young  continued  through  the  erection 
and  furnishing  of  needed  educational  institutions.  The 
housing  of  the  poor  was  initiated.  Industry's  need  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  canals  was  remembered.  A  market  was 
created  for  high-grade  municipal  bonds  when  banks  and 
private  investors  either  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  buy. 
Systematic  and  sound  financial  methods  and  planning  were 
set  up  by  the  P.  W.  A.  in  many  communities  lacking  in  this 
respect.  New  standards  and  patterns  were  established  for 
public  works  and  good  practices  were  set  up  and  impressed 
upon  the  construction  industry  on  P.  W.  A.  projects.  By 
friendly  Federal  partnerships  with  the  local  authorities, 
P.  W.  A.  has  demonstrated  that  public  works  can  be  con- 
structed as  efficiently,  as  honestly,  and  as  graftlessly  as  any 
private  undertakmg. 

It  would  be  a  sad  loss  if  all  the  lessons  that  have  been 
learned,  all  the  paths  that  have  been  pioneered,  all  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  should  be  abandoned  at  this  or  any 
other  time.  The  P.  W.  A.  must  continue  to  function  at  least 
in  a  preventive  way.  It  has  proved  itself  by  the  true  test 
of  actual  accomplishment,  and  the  country  is  convinced  of 
this  now.  Continuance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works  is  the  wish  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 


The  Traffic  Safety  Problem 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  27), 

1939 


STATEMENT  BY  PAUL  O.  HOFFMAN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  during  the  past  15 
months  there  has  been  a  consistent  month-to-month  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  fatalities  attributable  to  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents.  In  fact,  despite  the  tremendous  volume  of 
vehicular  mileage  during  1938,  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
dropped  about  20  percent  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
1937.  This  improvement,  in  the  form  of  more  efficient  and 
safer  highway  use,  is  due  to  many  factors.  The  Interest  of 
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the  Congress  in  this  great  national  problem  has,  of  course, 
been  helpful. 

One  of  the  basic  factors,  however,  is  the  mobilization  of 
national  organizations  concerned  with  safe  highway  use. 
These  groups  have  been  banded  together  in  a  well  coordi- 
nated traffic  safety  program.  The  American  Automobile 
Association,  of  which  I  am  a  vice  president,  is  one  of  the 
cooperating  groups.  This  constructive  program  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  automotive  industry  through  the  Automo- 
tive Safety  Foundation,  of  which  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  is  president. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  enlist  new  cooperation  on  the  part  of  business 
smd  industry  and  at  a  time  when  the  business  and  Indus- 
trial leaders  of  the  country  deserve  credit  for  the  real  good 
they  do,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hoffman  review- 
ing the  traffic  safety  problem  and  the  achievements  during 
1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Oroeklt  Tkatfic — Thb  AtrroMomn  Saixtt  Objbltivi 
(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president,  AutomotlTe  Safety  Foundation) 
The  year  1938.  from  the  standpoint  of  further  adjustment  of 
motorized  America  to  safer  and  more  efficient  uae  of  existing  traflle 
facilities  and  Improvement  of  these  facilities,  waa  one  of  the  meet 
notable  on  record.  It  demonstrated,  more  than  ever  before,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  traffic  safety  can  be  achieved;  that  the  public  la 
mere  alert  to  the  need  for  such  achievement;  that  public  support 
is  solidly  behind  sound  programs  to  assure  safer  and  more  conven- 
ient highway  use;  and  that  individuals,  both  drivers  and  pedestri- 
ans, are  willing  to  accept  reasonable  regtiiatlona  advanced  for  their 
benefit. 

Here  is  ample  evidence  that  the  automotive  Industry  Is  attaining 
the  objectives  sought  when,  3  years  ago,  it  launched  a  broad,  ex- 
panded trafnc  safety  program.  Out  of  It  came  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  for  the  purpoee  of  Integrating  and  coordinating 
the  attack  upon  the  traffic  problem.  As  a  result,  the  industry  has 
aided  In  meeting  a  great  public  responsibility  and  contributed  to 
greater  public  enjoyment  of  and  greater  public  benefits  from  the 
automobUe. 

The  basis  of  foundation  activities  is  furthering  the  standard 
highway  safety  program  for  States,  which  has  been  formally  en- 
dorsed by  30  national  organizations,  whose  members  represent  a 
cross-section  of  American  life.  Direct  activities  are  handled  by  15 
national  organizations  which  are  given  foundation  grants  to  aug- 
ment their  already  comprehensive  work,  and  through  cooperation 
with  all  other  agencies  In  accord  with  the  spirit,  pxirpoae.  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  program. 

From  the  outset  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  public  officials 
and  nationally  known  authorities  has  been  drawn  upon  to  formu- 
late the  methods  and  techniques  for  advancing  the  traffic  safety 
movement. 

Evidence  that  these  are  sound  and  in  the  right  direction  la  found 
In  a  reduction  In  the  traffic  death  rate  from  17.4  per  100,000.000 
vehlcle-mllcs  In  1&35  to  less  than  12  In  1938.  This  reduction  of 
epproxlmatcly  one-third  In  the  accident  rate  means,  as  against  the 
1935  rate,  some  15.000  fewer  lives  lost  annually  and  a  drop  In  the 
number  en  the  Injury  Ust  of  some  425,000.  When  this  new  rate  la 
measured  against  the  tremendous  and  constantly  lncrea.=lng  vehicu- 
lar mileage  in  the  United  States,  It  takes  on  real  slgnlflcance.  Even 
greater  encouragement  Is  found  In  an  appralsai  of  resulta  In  tha 
traffic  safety  field  during  1938. 

THE   1938   IUXX)BO 

The  direct  result  of  the  new  national  spirit  In  support  of  safety 
prc^rams  over  the  past  year  was  more  orderly  and  efficient  move- 
ment of  traffic  over  streets  and  highways  and,  more  Imjxrrtant,  a 
reduction  of  21  percent  In  traffic  fatalities,  or  a  decrease  of  mora 
than  8.000  deaths.  This  Improvement  waa  accomplished  In  the  faca 
of  a  greater  number  of  vehicle-miles  traveled  during  the  first  10 
mcntlis  of  1938  than  ever  before.  Thirty-nine  States  and  307  cltlea 
bad  safety  records  surpassing  or  eqtxaling  those  of  previous  yeara. 

Seven  States  showed  a  reduction  In  traffic  leaths  of  30  percent 
or  more,  while  12  others  had  a  reduction  of  at  least  30  percent. 

The  record  of  cities  during  1938  waa  equally  as  Impresalve.  AQ 
cities  reporting  to  the  National  Safety  Council  had.  on  the  basla  of 
latcat  available  reporta,  an  average  reduction  in  traflic  dcfttba  of 
38  percent. 

In  cities  with  accident-prevention  burenua,  well-organized  aafety 
councils,  active  motor  cluba,  and  other  civic  groups  alert  to  trafflo 
safety  needs,  the  record  was  even  better.  For  example.  In  17  cltlea 
where  accident-prevention  bureaiis  have  been  InatjiUcd  toy  the  In- 
ternational Aasoclatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  there  waa  an  averaga 
reduction  in  traffic  dcatha  of  33  percent.  Cltlea  In  which  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  organized  active  local  safety  councils 
with  a  fuU-tlme  manager  had  a  reduction  of  33  percent.  Thoae 
cities  with  both  accident-prevention  bureaus  and  such  organized 
aafety  councils  achieved  an  average  reduction  of  40  percent. 

Behind    these   direct    results   were   many  tactCKS  whlcb 
meution  In  any  stunmAry  for  193S. 
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Public  officials  exerted  a  more  effective  leadership  Uian  ever  be- 
fore In  meeting  their  obligations  in  the  many  interrelated  fields 
of  official  responsibility.  Both  In  their  official  capacities  and 
ttirough  their  associations,  the  police,  teachers,  traffic-court  judges, 
traffic  and  highway  engineers,  motor-vehicle  administrators,  and 
other  administrative  as  well  as  legislative  authorities  have  con- 
tributed intelligent  and  resultful  effort. 

Effective  legislation  important  to  enforcement,  engineering,  and 
Other  phases  of  accident  prevention,  was  developed  and  put  into 
effect  In  a  number  ot  States.  As  a  result,  36  States  now  have 
accident-reporting  laws,  and  all  but  4  States  have  driver-licensing 
laws. 

Highway  planning  surveys,  financed  Jointly  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Road.?  and  State  highway  departments,  are  now 
being  carried  on  In  all  but  two  States,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Burpau  of  Public  Roads,  who  charac- 
teriaes  the  new  pattern  for  traffic  safety  now  being  advanced  on  a 
united  front  as  a  comprehensive  model,  says  the  road  inventories 
now  under  way  in  the  form  of  planning  surveys  "will  furnish  a 
secure  factual  basis  for  new  policies." 

The  suinwys  cover  the  entire  rural  highway  system  and  will 
give  the  country  for  the  first  time  related  data  on  every  tact  asso- 
ciated with  the  origin  and  destination  of  trafSc.  Such  a  body  of 
fact  will  undoubtedly  give  new  stimultis  to  the  traffic-safety 
movement. 

Particularly  significant  during  1S38  was  the  attention  given  to 
the  training  of  specialists  to  apply  techniques  proven  in  experience 
and  being  further  improved  through  constant  research.  Perma- 
nent training  centers  have  been  established  in  traffic  engineering 
at  Tale:  in  police  traffic  conti^  at  Northwestern,  and  In  teacher 
training  at  New  Torlc  University.  Numerous  regional  and  State 
•chools  for  short-course  training  In  these  respective  fields,  adher- 
ing to  national  standards,  gave  hundreds  of  Individuals  an  oppor- 
tunity for  specialized  training. 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  gift  of  •36,000  was  utilised  entirely  for  train- 
ing  personnel.  Nineteen  scholarships  at  Yale  and  Northwestern 
were  awarded  to  winning  cities  and  States  In  the  national  traffic 
~  aafety  contest. 
.  The  first  National  Institute  for  Traffic  Safety  Training  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  offering  six  specialized  short  courses, 
sponsored  cooperatively  by  all  interested  national  organizations. 
This  Institute  not  only  focused  greater  attention  on  specialized 
training,  but  also  set  a  precedent  for  future  activity  in  this  field. 

Another  phase  of  specialized  training,  separate  and  apart  from 
that  offered  In  the  traffic  engineering  and  police  fields,  was  in  sum- 
mer couraee  for  teachers.  With  thousands  of  high  schools  now 
offering  tralBc-safety  education  which  emphasizes  driver  training 
with  some  including  at-the-wheel  instruction,  the  demand  for 
qualified  teachers  la  being  largely  met  through  these  summer 
coiirses.  During  1038  some  38  universities  and  alleges  sponsored 
teacher-training  courses. 

While  the  establishment  at  New  York  University  of  the  center 
for  safety  education  and  the  sponsorship  of  two  seminars  for  the 
press  were  not  activities  of  the  foundation,  they  made  specific 
contributions  to  safety  which  deserve  to  be  Included  In  any  report 
for  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Industry's  contribution  to  safety  through  the 
program  of  the  automotive  safety  foundation,  individual  com- 
panies made  many  outstanding  contributions  through  individual 
efforts,  that  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  in  gieater  detail. 

Any  review  of  1938  would  be  Incomplete  without  stress  being 
placed  on  public  acceptance  of  foundation  objectives.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  was  the  tisers  of  streets  and  highways  whose  support 
made  possible  the  achievements  above  enumerated  and  whose  bet- 
ter driving  and  walking  records  cut  the  traffic  toll.  To  quote  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  which  jjerformed  an  outstand- 
ing service  In  securing  public  acceptance  of  sound  traffic  salety 
programs : 

"While  the  drop  of  20  percent  or  more  In  trafBc  fatalities  in  1938. 
compared  with  the  number  a  year  ago,  is  attributable  to  many  ad- 
vances, it  is  apparent  that  motorists  themselves  did  much  to 
-bring  about  improvement.  Individual  care  and  responsibility  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  the  basis  of  traffic  safety.  Thus 
the  country's  motoring  millions.  If  they  are  to  be  blamed  when 
traffic  deaths  Increaae.  Justly  deserve  credit,  when  the  ntunlser  is 
reduced." 

Commercial  vehicle  operators,  both  through  their  associations 
and  Individually,  contributed  measurably  to  the  Improvement  of 
an  already  favorable  record. 

Throughout  the  year  press,  radio,  and  outstanding  periodicals 
gave  wholehearted  support  to  the  cause  of  traffic  safety.  Pew 
movements  in  America  today  enjoy  greater  active  cooperation 
from  the  fonuns  of  public  expression.  It  evidences  the  high  pur- 
pose of  those  who  guide  the  channels  of  communication  and  their 
Interest  In  the  public  good. 

Through  technical  staff  service  on  driver-license  administration 
and  accident  reporting,  intensified  SUte  and  local  organization  for 
aaiety,  through  widely  extended  public  cducaUcnal  efforts,  and 
especially  through  sponsorship  of  the  national  traffic  safety  con- 
test with  record  enrollment,  the  NaUonal  Safety  Council  furnished 
effective  national  Itniderahlp  m  energizing  and  enlarging  public 
support  for  the  traffic  safety  movement. 

Other  civic  and  official  organizations  with  which  the  foundation 
has  collaborated  have  made  effective  contributions,  either  in  the 
development  of  techniques,  their  application,  and  the  training  of 
personnel  or  In  enlisting  the  inlonned  support  first  ot  their  mem- 
"~~     and.  aeooDdly.  at  the  general  public 
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An  impartial  review  of  the  rear  Just  closed  leads  to  two  very 
definite  conclusions.  First,  tha  application  and  carrying  through 
of  a  sound  and  balanced  safety  program  by  any  State  or  com- 
munity will  produce  almost  In  mediate  results  in  reducing  trafBo 
deaths  and  injuries,  and,  secoid.  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  greatest  opportunity  to  assure  more  efficient  and.  In  turn, 
more  economical  movement  of  raffle  by  meeting  the  physical,  reg- 
ulatory, and  educational  requirements  essential  to  full  attainment 
of  this  objective. 

Therefore,  as  the  Industry  ei  ters  its  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
supporting  a  coordinated  traffic  safety  movement,  several  things 
stand  out  as  proven  in  the  liglit  of  experience: 

1.  Since  traffic  is  essentially  ii  local  problem,  any  State  en-  com- 
munity  may  have  the  degree  of  traffic  safety  Its  citizens  and  publlo 
Officials  determine  to  achieve. 

2.  The  traffic  problem  will  yield  most  readly  to  the  application 
of  known  and  proven  methodal  and  techniques  by  trained,  career 
personnel  In  both  official  and  nonofficial  fields. 

3.  Public  support  for  effective  and  balanced  programs  will  be 
forthcoming  in  proportion  to  [the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  oa 
methods  for  assuring  public  acceptance. 

4.  Traffic  safety  is  as  muca  a  public  responsibility  as  pubUo 

health,  fire  protection,  and  pthar  saf egxiards  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  as  such,  must  be  publicly  financed  with  due  regard  to  budge- 
tary limitations.  j 

In  this  latter  connection  some  observations  seem  in  order  Pn>« 
tection  of  life,  limb,  and  property  has  always  been  the  primary 
basis  of  government — Natlonail,  State,  and  local.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  benefits  of  our  new  mobility  and  what  It  has  done  to 
Improve  the  status  of  ow  cltizepis,  expenditures  for  traffic  facilities, 
and  to  assure  their  safe  use  aire  on  the  whole  disproportionately 
low  as  compared  with  other  exj^enditures  necessary  to  public  health 
and  public  safety. 

Fortunately  public  officials  ^nerally  are  showing  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  ctirrent  trafllc  coiidltions.  Almost  without  exception 
States  and  communities  are  m^jre  and  more  realizing  that  orderly 
traffic — the  safe  and  efficient  mclvement  of  both  motorists  and  pedes- 
trians— Is  an  essential   econoijiy.     They    are  showing   an    almost 

ite  with  sincerely  purposed  agencies 
ly  when  orderly  traffic  will  be  an 
ty  than  at  any  time  In  the  motor 
a  motor -minded  nation. 


imprecedented  desire  to  cooper 
seeking  to  tHlng  nearer  the 
actuality.     It  seems  nearer 
age  and  furnishes  new  hope  fq 
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While  we  can  find  much  ^mfort  In  the  substantially  lower 
national  total  of  highway  fatilitles  during  1938,  the  disparity  in 
traffic  death  rates  as  between  States  and  cities  is  a  cause  for  real 
concern;  for  example.  5.2  tramc  deaths  per  100.000,000  vehicle- 
miles  in.  Rhode  Island  as  comaared  with  203  In  Alabama. 

It  is  entirely  realistic  to  say. that  by  centering  attention  on  the 
areas  which  have  high  traffic  death  rates,  and  maintaining  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  areas  Where  the  rate  has  been  lowered,  the 
present  national  rate  of  12  deaths  per  100.000,000  vehicle-miles 
can  be  reduced  to  6  in  a  reasoi  able  period  of  years. 

Another  cause  of  serious  <oncem  Is  the  pedestrian  accident 
problem,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  whole  problem  of 
night  accidents.  Four  out  of  ten  traffic  fataUties  are  pedestrians. 
In  urban  areas  the  ratio  Is  from  60  percent  upward.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  pedestrian  fatalltlei;  involve  youngsters  and  persons  of 
advanced  years.  The  real  neel  In  cormectlon  with  the  phase  of 
the  traffic  problem  is  the  perf e<  ting  of  new  techniques  for  meeting 

aw. 

Progress  toward  solution  of  the  night  accident  and  pedestrian 
problems  may  reasonably  be  ej  pected  to  stem  from  revisions  made 
last  year  in  the  Uniform  Moto-  Vehicle  Code  and  as  the  result  of 
exhaustive  studies  now  being  n  lade  by  onlnently  qualified  national 
authorities  on  the  various  asp<  cts  of  those  subjects. 

An  indication  of  the  mannc  r  In  which  such  problems  respond 
to  effective  treatment  is  founc  in  a  New  Jersey  report  where  last 
year  State-owned  and  operat«  d  vehicle  Inspection  stations  were 
installed.  Emphasis  was  plao?d  on  headlight  maintenance  and 
In  the  first  10  months  of  this  activity,  night  pedestrian  fatalities 
dropped  44  percent.  Headllghi  Inspection  Is  credited  with  having 
figured  prominently  In  this  reluctlon. 

Many  long-range  items  of  ;  lubllc  policy  bearing  on  the  broad 
problem  of  highway  traffic  nerlt  early  attention  and  action. 
Among  these  Is  the  need  for  a  modernized  land -acquisition  policy, 
high  lighted  at  the  1938  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  as  esse  itlal  If  needed  rights-of-way.  amor- 
tized over  a  long  period  of  yea  -s.  are  to  be  secured  In  the  develop- 
ment of  special  motor  roads  to  provide  for  the  safe,  uninterrupted, 
and  rapid  flow  of  traffic  to  reheve  seriously  congested  traffic 
centers. 

On  other  important  major  p  -oblems  the  foundation  Is  providing 
financial  or  other  assisUnce  <n  special  researches.  Among  these 
are  the  relation  of  alcohol  t<  accidents,  night  accidents,  pedes- 
trians, the  bicycle,  modcrnlza  ion,  and  standardization  of  traffic 
court  procedures.  Improved  sta  ndards  of  traffic  control  administra- 
tion, and  enforcement. 

Obviously,  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  can  render  its 
greatest  public  service  by  coni  inuing  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
existing  and  future  traffic  safety  prcgrams  through  aid  to  grciina 
Which,  in  turn,  will  help  to  jpcure  for  the  American  people  the 
efficiency  and  safety  they  havj   a  right  to  expect  in  highway  use. 

It  is  concerned  with  the  tianslailon  erf  national  interest  into 
effective  local   acUon.    ParUci  Jarly   is   this  true   as  regards   the 
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application  of  proven  traffic  safety  techniques  to  areas  where  they   ] 
are    most    needed.     It    Is    inevitable   that    an    Industry    which    has    | 
become  an  Int^ral  and  vital  part  of  our  economic  system  should    , 
take  steps  to  Insure  that  the  purchasers  of  Its  products  should 
have  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

This  emphasizes  the  need  for  adequate  facilities — not  only  phjrsl- 
cal  improvement  of  the  roads,  elevated  highways,  separate  lanes  of 
travel,  grade  separations  at  rail  crossings,  and  urban  parking  facili- 
ties, but  also  modernized  enforcement  methods.  Improved  court  pro- 
cedures, uniformity  In  traffic  regulation  and  traffic-safety  education. 
Improved  administrative  procedures,  and  Increased  employment  of 
trained  career  persormel. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  continued  reductions  In  traffic  acci- 
dents and  injuries  Is  tempered  by  the  prospects  of  a  peak  year  of 
travel  in  1939.  The  very  size  of  the  1938  reductions  makes  unlikely 
another  such  sizable  decrease.  We  can,  however,  anticipate  a  con- 
tinually Improving  rate,  provided  there  is  no  let-up  In  our  activities. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  how  generally  we  apply  the  techniques 
which  have  already  proven  successful. 

Finally  it  should  again  be  noted  that  progress  Is  l>elng  made.  Not 
only  Is  this  so  when  measured  by  the  most  significant  single  factor — 
the  rate  of  fataUties  per  100.000,000  vehicle-miles,  which  has  declined 
steadily  for  4  years — but  also  In  the  actual  reduction  in  total  fatali- 
ties, dropping  in  1938  from  39,500  to  approximately  31,600. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  motor  age  really  covers  a  span  of 
less  than  30  years;  that  the  greater  majority  of  our  streets  and  roads 
were  prlmarUy  designed  for  horse-drau-n  traffic;  and  that  nearly 
30,000,000  motor  vehicles  of  varying  types  and  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals of  varying  temperament  and  qualiflcation  move  dally  over 
all  traffic  arteries,  highway  transportation  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency 
and  safety. 

With  cars  contlnuoxisly  made  safer,  with  an  Intensive  program  of 
education  for  the  youth  of  today  who  will  be  tomorrow's  drivers, 
and  with  the  realization  of  a  vastly  Improved  highway  system  Into 
which  the  maximum  of  safety  has  been  built,  It  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  next  30  years  will  show  even  greater  progress  than 
has  taken  place  In  the  last  30  toward  the  facUe.  efficient,  and 
pleasant  use  of  man's  greatest  servant,  the  motor  vehicle. 


Political  Survey  by  Fortune  Magazine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  27), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

OP  MARCH  3,  1939 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  present  an  article  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  BL  Lind- 
ley.  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  3,  1939] 

Fortune  StTEvrr — New  Deal  Appeoved 

(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

If  you  believe  what  you  hear  arotmd  Washington,  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  policies  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country 
and  the  New  Deal  Is  all  "washed  up."  The  Republicans  and  con- 
servative Democrats  have  buUt  up  such  a  bear  market  on  Roose- 
velt that  even  some  of  the  New  Dealers  are  seUing  him  short. 

Now,  however.  Fortune  magazine  appears  with  a  survey  shovrtng 
that  the  President  and  his  policies  are  approved  by  63.5  percent 
of  the  voters  who  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  less  than  6 
percent  of  all  those  polled  lacked  a  definite  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other,  this  is  an  impressive  verdict  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
answer  shows  also  that  dmlng  the  last  2  months  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  has  Increased. 

Obviously,  somebody  Is  out  of  touch  with  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  American  people.  This  colvunn  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Fortune  survey,  except  to  recall  that  In  1936  It 
forecast  Mr.  Roosevelt's  majority  within  1  percent.  If  the  Fortune 
survey  Is  right,  the  anti-New  Deal  Democrats  from  right-wingers 
such  as  Senator  Btsd  down  through  such  "mcderates"  as  John  N. 
Garner  either  don't  know  what  a  majority  of  the  voters  really 
think  or  are  Ignoring  it.  As  Mr.  Garner,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  pretended  to  be  more  than  a  good  practical  politician.  I  as- 
sume that  he  wotild  not  knowmgly  defy  the  settled  opinions  of 
the  electorate. 

incorrect  headings  or  public  mins 

If  the  Fortune  survey  Is  even  approximately  correct,  a  great  many 
Democrats  In  Congress  have  let  themselves  be  stampeded  into  the 
anti-Roosevelt  camp  by  trepidations  based  on  incorrect  readings 


of  the  public  mind.  Tlie  questions  asked  to  this  sarvey  were  gen- 
eral in  character,  of  courae.  Most  people  who  approve  on  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  policies  disagree  with  him  m  various 
particulars.  An  overwhelming  vote  for  him  Is  not  a  demand  that 
Congress  act  as  his  "rubt)er  stamp."  Neither  Is  tt  a  demand  that 
Congress  lend  itself  to  the  uses  of  a  "rubber-stamp"  opposiUoa.  It 
is  a  warning  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  especially  to  tha 
Democrats,  that  they  should  think  twice — or  three  or  four  times — 
before  they  flout  him. 

The  Fortune  survey  also  shows  that  among  the  voters  who  now 
approve  of  Roosevelt,  approximately  58  percent  would  vote  for  him 
again  to  1940.  while  about  21  percent  say  they  would  not,  and 
about  21  percent  are  doubtftil. 

The  first  figure  is  roughly  37  percent  of  the  whole  electorate  and 
the  others  are  about  13  percent  each.  These  returns  can  be  used 
to  show,  negatively,  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  could  not  wto  as 
a  third-term  candidate  unless  he  received  the  votes  of  all  those  who 
say  now  that  they  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  would  vote  for 
him  in  1940.  But  the  returns  Indicate,  also,  that  the  "no-thlrd- 
tenn"  tradition  represents  no  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  great 
maju-ity  of  the  American  people. 

ONLT    13    PERCENT    DISFAVOR   THE   THIBS   TBtIC 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing,  from  this  survey,  how  tb«  pMpU 

who  are  already  against  Roosevelt  feel  about  the  third-term  tradl- 
Uon  to  the  abstract.  What  it  has  shown  is  that  only  13  percent 
of  the  voters  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  tradition  to  Indicate 
that  they  would  not  vote  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  of  it  in 
1940.  and  only  13  percent— for  various  reasons— are  doubtful. 

Many  hearty  Roosevelt  supporters  of  my  aoquaintance  ars 
strongly  against  a  third  tenn — some  of  them  on  general  princi- 
ples, some  because  they  want  to  talte  the  progreaslve  Etemocratio 
movement  out  from  imder  the  shadow  of  a  stogie  personality, 
some  because  they  believe  that  a  leader  of  different  talents  and 
personality  would  be  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  carrying  forward 
the  work  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  begun. 

RETAINS  CONriDENCX  OF  GREAT  BCAJORTTT 

Tet  I  have  heard  many  of  thoee  same  todlvlduals  say.  when 
ptoned  down,  that  if  they  had  to  choose  between  a  third  term  and 
the  election  of  a  conservative  Democrat  or  the  loss  of  the  election 
to  a  conservative  Republican,  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
again.  Probably  many  of  the  Roosevelt  supporters  who  say  now 
that  they  woud  not  vote  for  him  in  1940  would  change  their 
mtods  if  the  alternatives  were  less  acceptable  than  thoae  they 
supposed  when  they  gave  their  answers  to  Fortune. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  want  a  third  term:  of  that  all  of  hli 
close  associates  whom  I  know  are  convinced.  But  he  reUins  ths 
confidence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  electorate.  Even  with  ths 
handicap  of  the  third-term  tradition  he  rematos  the  strongest 
candidate  now  in  sight  on  the  Democratic  side.  By  the  spring  of 
1940  the  movement  to  draft  him  may  be  too  powerful  to  tw 
resisted.  

Racial  Persecution  and  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOUBI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  3,  1939        , 


ARTICLE   AND    EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ST.   LOUIS    POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  two 
short  editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  America  we  are  quick  to  criticize  other 
nations  for  the  encouragement  of  class  and  racial  hatred. 
We  are  quick  to  express  s3rmpathy  for  an  oppressed  class  and 
bitter  in  our  condemnation  of  all  forms  of  racial  persecution 
and  discrimination.  But  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  here  in  America  to 
build  up  a  strong  dislike  if  not  a  hatred  for  the  German 
people  because  of  certain  activities  of  the  present  rulers  of 
the  German  nation. 

Of  all  the  peoples  who  make  up  America  none  has  con- 
tributed more  to  this  Nation  than  the  German.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  American  enough  to  disassociate  the  German 
people,  especially  here  in  America,  from  the  conduct  and 
activities  of  the  present  rulers  of  the  German  nation. 

In  my  district  out  in  Missouri — In  St.  Louis — ^the  German- 
American  has  long  been  recognized  as  among  the  very  best 
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of  our  citizens.    Some  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  country 
have  come  from  this  stock. 

Tlie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  March  1.  1939,  ran  an 
article  by  Mr.  Edwin  MuUer.  noted  Journalist,  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  visit  in  Germany.  Mr.  Mullcr's 
article  Is  well  worth  our  study  and  consideration.  It  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  a  place  here  in  the  Congressional  Rsc- 
oas.    It  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  8t.  Louts  Post-Dispatch  of  BCarcb  1.  1939] 

NKWS  FBOIC  ZMSIDK  CEBMANT KXSSMTllEMT  OF  ANTI-SKMTnC  OOTBACSB 

IS  WIOCBPBKAO  AMO  CBOWINO  IN  REICH,  SATS  OBSEBVEB;  FBIQUXNT 
PIOTKSTS  WKKX  HXARO  AGAINST  EXTKZIAK  PEKSECXJTION  LAST  NOVEM- 
na,  AND  MAKT  BBAVXD  WSATB  OF  THX  GESTAPO  TO  CIVX  AH)  TO  VIC- 
TIICB:  COimtAST  BrrWEXM  OSTKNTATION  OF  THZ  PARTY  I.EAnERS  AMD 
PCTVATIOK  OF  THS  MASSES  SERVES  TO   AGGRAVATE  DISCONTENT 

(By  Edwin  Muller.   American  joiimalist  recently  returned   from 
Ocrmaxvy,  In  tbe  Commentator;  reprinted  from  Reader's  IMgest) 

There's  one  story  ttxat  the  newspaper  correspondents  don't  send 
from  Germany.  It's  surprl&lng  bow  mucb  they  are  allowed  to  send. 
Stories  of  violence  against  tbe  Jews,  of  priests  and  pastors  sent  to 
prison  without  trial,  are  passed  without  question — because  the 
Nasi  sincerely  believe  that  those  things  are  right. 

But  one  topic  Is  absolutely  forbidden.  Anything  that  siiggests 
the  disapproval  of  a  part  of  the  German  people  for  their  Nazi 
rulers,  the  Increasing  openness  with  which  these  discontented  Ger- 
mans say  what  they  think — you  cant  write  about  that. 

Kven  as  to  tbe  persecution  of  tbe  lews  after  last  November  10, 
a  hundred  corroborated  stories  were  never  sent.  Where  tbe  news- 
paper accounts  lacked  moet  was  In  reporting  the  reaction  of  the 
Omnan  people.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  moet  Important  thing 
that  occurred  on  and  after  November  10  was  not  what  happened  to 
the  Jews  bat  what  happened  to  tbe  Germans. 

I  was  in  CSermtuiy  during  tbe  Jewish  persecutions  and  tbelr  after- 
math. I  lived  in  big  cities  and  In  vlllagee.  in  north  and  south.  I 
talked  with  many  Caimans  of  all  classes,  with  well-informed  and 
trustworthy  foreign  observers,  with  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
with  representatives  of  American  firms  in  Germany.  I  came  away 
with  the  conviction  that  the  xmorganized  but  outspoken  opposition 
to  the  Nazis  is  a  story  that  needs  to  t>e  told. 

TO  begin  with,  there  is  economic  discontent.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  complete  destitution  in  Germany.  Birt  almost  nobody  la 
allowed  to  get  much  above  the  l»re  level  of  subsistence.  The  man 
who  had  a  Job  before  Hitler — and  he  outnumbers  the  others  3  to  1 — 
knows  that  his  Job  Isnt  worth  as  much  as  it  was  before.  Prices  have 
gone  up,  pay  has  been  cut.  and  it  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  new  levies 
for  the  party  and  for  tbe  Government. 

Now,  people  will  endure  privation  If  they  know  that  their  rulers 
•re  enduring  It  with  them.  The  Nazi  leaders  have  alwasrs  posed  as 
Spartans,  despising  luxury.  Maybe  they  were  at  first,  but  not  any 
more.  The  party  leaders  are  building  themselves  big  estates,  buying 
custom-made  cars,  enjoying  luxury.    The  people  don't  like  it. 

Dr.  Goebbels  bought  a  large  Island  in  a  lake  near  Berlin.  He  made 
a  fine  estate  of  It.  with  hothouses  and  riding  horses.  Then  he 
decided  that  it  would  help  his  popularity  to  show  a  motion  picture 
of  his  home  life. 

That  was  a  mistake.  A  dark  movie  house,  even  in  Berlin,  is  a 
fairly  safe  place  to  express  disapproval.  One  low  hiss  inspires  an- 
other, quickly  others  Join  in  and  tbe  volume  grows.  Presently  that 
movie  boose  sounded  like  steam  escaping  from,  a  hundred  pipes. 
The  film  was  never  shown  again. 

The  typical  storm  trooper  of  the  older  vintage  has  been  be- 
wildered and  disappointed.  Lately  there  have  been  some  efforts  to 
benefit  him.  One  reason  for  the  terror  of  November  10  was  to  turn 
over  Jewish  shops  and  other  small  businesses  to  deserving  storm 
troopers. 

I  asked  an  official  whether  the  German  people  would  have  gone 
to  war  11  there  had  been  no  "^leace"  of  Munich.  Yes,  he  thought, 
they  would  have  marched — but  puzsled  and  desperately  reluctant. 
Even  In  the  Army  there  was  dissatisfaction.  Army  officers  have 
protested  publicly  against  actions  of  the  Nazis. 

After  the  oceupatlon  of  the  Sudetenland.  the  Nazis  made  a 
superb  propaganda  film.  It  showed  the  meetings  at  Bercbtesgaden 
and  Godesb«tfg— Hitler  well  In  the  center  of  the  stage,  always 
photographed  standing  a  step  or  two  above  Chamberlain.  I  saw 
that  film  once  In  Munich  and  twice  in  Berlin.  The  reactions  of 
the  three  audiences  were  precisely  tbe  same.  There  was  no  reac- 
tion. Correspondents  say  that  is  typical  of  German  audiences 
nowadays. 

Early  last  fan  one  sensed  anti-Nazi  feeling.  In  aH  classes  and  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  It  was  almost  never  expressed  to 
open  talk — ^untU  after  Novonber  10.  when  the  anti-Jewish  raids 
tjegan. 

Jews  were  arrested  by  the  socHres  of  thousands  and  crowded  into 
concentration  camps.  Their  treatment  was  such  that  many  walked 
out  Into  the  forbidden  zone  and  were  shot  down  by  the  guards,  or 
threw  themselves  into  the  (diarged  barbed  wire  and  were  electro- 
cuted. 

Meanwhile  their  h(xnes  were  invaded.  All  over  Germany  the 
women  and  children  were  tiimed  out  to  spend  the  November  night 
on  park  benches  or  in  tbe  fields.  In  Neu  laenberg  the  patients  in 
the  Home  for  Nursing  and  Pregnant  Mothers  were  turned  out  with- 
out warm  clothing.  Many  Jewish  men  were  called  to  their  doors 
by  storm  troopers  and  shot  down. 


Novemljer  11  one  heard  specific 


And  what  did  the  German  p?ople  think  of  ttt  It  was  the  first 
time  that  most  of  the  crowds  la  the  streets  had  seen  such  things 
with  their  own  eyes.  Almost  i  one  of  them  took  any  part  in  the 
smashing.  Some  of  them  watered  with  approval.  They  were  the 
sort  you'd  find  in  any  country,  t  he  potential  Ku-KIiixors.  But  most 
of  the  men  and  women  in  tboa  crowds  were  shocked  and  stunned. 
Nearly  every  awrespondent  sayi  that  someone  in  the  crowd  would 
come  up  and  say,  "It  is  not  the  Dkennan  people  who  are  doing  this." 

The  Nazi  leaders  were  ainaz<id.    They  took  action.    By  noon  of 


accounts  of  Germans  who  had  been 
sent  to  concentration  camps  iol  saying  they  were  ashamed  of  what 
had  happened.  But  it  would  h^ve  been  impossible  to  arrest  a  tenth 
ot  those  who  ^oke  out  against  the  Government.  There  wer-e  too 
many  of  them. 

So  the  great  propaganda  miichlne  was  turned  on.  For  weeks 
after  November  10  German  nowspapers  devoted  more  than  half 
their  space  to  Justifying  the  rilds,  to  attaclis  on  Jews  and  their 
siipporters.  Some  of  tbelr  matprlal  would  be  unprintable  in  most 
countries.  Radio  and  movies  iwere  empl03red.  Anti-Jewish  mass 
meetings  were  held  in  the  cltiss — 20  of  them  in  1  day  in  Munich 
alone.  At  the  Munich  me€tln«,  which  I  attended,  the  people  sat 
through  all  the  speeches  but  oi^y  a  minority  applauded. 

The  prcqjaganda  hasnt  won— t-not  yet.  Freedom  of  speech  hasnt 
been  crushed.  There's  more  of  It  since  November  10,  and  It  may  be 
cumulative.  When  one  man  boldly  speaks  his  mind,  he  may  In^iire 
his  neighbor  to  do  Likewise.  Me  i  of  good  will  begin  to  recognize  one 
another. 

There  is  a  battle  being  f oughl ;  in  Germany  today.  On  one  side  is 
the  greatest  machine  that  wafc  ever  built  for  controlling  men's 
minds.  On  the  other  side  are  :the  Germans  who  are  unconvmced 
and  protesting.  Every  day  tha  Fuehrer  proclaims  that  his  nation 
is  scdidly  behind  him;  but  his  Actions  show  that  he  doeant  believe 
it.  He  hurries  his  people  froni  one  crisis  to  another,  giving  them 
no  time  to  think,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  waiting  for  public  opinion 
to  catch  up  with  him.  I 

VThat  can  these  other  Germans  do  about  it?  Some  pessimists  say 
the  opposition  can  do  nothing.  <  Others  are  not  so  s\ire.  One  of  tbe 
most  astute  and  experienced  Abservers  in  Germany  told  me  that 
he  stays  there  for  one  purpose — to  see  the  collapse  of  the  Hitler 
regime.  How  it  will  come  he  Soesn't  predict — whether  by  war  or 
economic  rttsost^^r  or  by  the  n  volt  of  the  army — but  that  it  will 
come  sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure . 

In  this  battle,  Nazi  propagam  la  has  won  two  preliminary  engage- 
ments. It  has  convinced  the  <  ierman  people  that  the  democracies 
hate  them,  threaten  to  crush  tpem.  And  it  has  convinced  the  de- 
mocracies that  the  Germans  atre  all  united  belilnd  their  Govern- 
ment or  afraid  to  speak  a  word  against  It.     Neither  Is  true. 

The  protesting  Germans  need)  encouragement.  If  there  were  some 
way  in  which  their  friends  ill  the  rest  of  the  world  could  get 
through  to  them     -     -     - 

On  the  same  day  of  Mr.  1  fuller's  article  the  Post-Dispatch 


ran  a  very  tntelligent  and 
panj^g  it.    Ttiis  editorial  is 


very  American  editorial  accom- 
-      -     _  -  -equally  worthy  of  our  considera- 

tion. I  offer  it  here  in  the  Record  as  a  true  appraisal  of  our 
debt  to  the  Gwman  people  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  building  of  our  Nation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poit-Dlqjatch  of  March  1,  19391 

THE    GOIMAN    FBOPLX 

Are  the  German  people  solidly  behind  Hitler  and  the  excesses 
of  his  regime?  This  question,  often  asked,  is  answered  In  part 
by  Edwin  MuUer's  remarkable  article,  reprinted  today  under  the 
cartoon,  which  calls  attention  to  spontaneous  demonstrations  erf 
dissent  and  dissatisfaction  within  Germany.  Although  dread  of 
the  concentration  camp  must  iiaxmt  the  heart  of  every  German,  it 
did  not  prevent  an  audience  from  hissing  a  motion  pictxire  of 
Dr.  Goebbels'  lavish  estate  nejw  Berlin,  nor  did  It  restrain  Ger- 
mans, shocked  at  the  latest  pigroms,  from  saying  to  foreign  cor- 
respondents: "^t  Is  not  the  derman  people  who  are  doing  this." 

Mr.  Mixller's  observations  ara  borne  out  by  other  reports  seeping 
through  the  iron  censorship.  !  Americans  in  Germany,  who  have 
been  led  to  beUeve  that  Hitler  is  Idolized  by  bis  people,  are 
astonished  to  discover  the  alfcost  complete  absence  of  applause 
when  he  rides  through  the  M^reets  of  Berlin.  An  Englishman, 
writing  In  the  New  Statesman!  and  Nation  of  London  says-  "The 
plea  of  so  many  German  friends  has  been  to  'make  England 
undwstand,  please,  that  this  Is  not  the  wwk  of  the  German 
people — we  are  horrified  at  what  the  Nazis  have  done  to  our 
Jewish  friends — we  are  not  sudh  barbarians.'  " 

These  and  other  reports  destroy  the  myth,  carefuUy  fostered  by 
Berlin  propagandists,  that  tht  Germans  are  united  behind  their 
leader.  But  there  remains  the  companion  myth,  likewise  care- 
fully fostered,  that  the  democi-acles  are  Intent  upon  cr\ishing  the 
Gemian  people.  It  Is  no  wodder  that  many  Germans,  fed  upon 
this  falsehood,  cling  to  HltleiUm  as  a  protection  against  such  a 
ftte.  If  they  knew  the  truthL  the  Germans  who  protest  against 
Nazi  excesses  might  have  nuiierous  additions  to  their  ranks. 

What  xmder  other  circumstances  would  be  a  truism  becomes, 
ther^ore.  especially  worth  sating.  It  is  Uiat  America  bears  no 
grudge  against  the  Germans  its  a  people.  We  have  no  desire  to 
crush  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  fervently  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  they  will  be  freed  if  their  bondage  and  when  they  will 
^»  again  enjoy  the  blessing^  of  liberty  and  the  warm  comrade- 
thlp  of  other  peoples. 
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St.  Louis  knows  the  German  F>eople  because  it  is  made  up  In 
large  part  of  men  and  women  of  German  descent.  Some  of  the 
most  glorious  entries  in  its  annals  were  written  by  Germans. 
We  revere  the  name  of  the  great  Carl  Schiu^,  whose  110th  birth- 
day anniversary  falls  tomorrow.  Schurz  was  editor  of  the  West- 
Uche  Post,  and  Joint  ov^ner  with  Emil  Preetorius.  For  6  years  hs 
brilliantly  represented  Missoxuri  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Along  with  Schurz  and  Preetorius.  the  galaxy  of  German  names  In 
this  city  includes  their  companion.  Carl  Daenzer,  the  publisher; 
Louis  Lange.  the  editor,  member  of  the  same  circle;  the  erudite 
Dr  Eduard  Preuss;  Carl  Wimar.  the  celebrated  painter;  Frederick 
Lehmann,  former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States:  Richard 
Barthold,  able  public  servant;  Adolphvis  Busch,  founder  of  a  great 
industry;  Charles  Nagel.  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
President  Taft's  Cabinet;  and  many  others. 

Even  more  pertinent,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  knows 
the  German  as  a  kindly,  thoughtful  neighbor;  a  man  of  character 
and  Industry,  with  a  flair  for  friendliness  and  gaiety  and  wholesome 
good  living.  Incidentally,  the  percentage  of  St.  Louis  Germans 
actively  interested  in  the  Nazi  movement  is  very  small.  And  the 
experience  of  St.  Louis  Is  the  experience  with  Germans  elsewhere 
In  this  country.  They  are  good  btisinessmen.  good  workers,  good 
farmers,  good  citizens — and  the  country  has  infinitely  benefited 
from  the  fact  that  they  formed  a  large  part  of  the  immigration  tide 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  came  after  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  to  seek  In  this  country  the  liberty  denied  them 
In  the  fatherland. 

The  Germans  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  essentially  different 
from  the  Germans  In  Germany.  Hence  It  Is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
there  Is  a  revulsion  In  Germany  against  the  excesses  of  Hitlerism. 
It  is  In  the  highest  degree  unfortunate  if  the  Germans  over  there 
continue  to  be  deluded  with  the  false  and  malicious  assertion  that 
America,  which  does  not  like  Hitler's  leadership,  extends  this  dislike 
to  the  whole  German  people. 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  3,  1939 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  and  apparently  receiving  serious  considera- 
tion, has  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  which  would  include  therein  various 
existing  agencies  of  the  Government.  While  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  study  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  the  proposed  consolidation  would  be  either 
economical  or  efiBcient. 

Apparently  the  measure  h&s  for  its  purpose  a  certain  "re- 
form" in  relief  administration  which  we  can  all  admit  is 
badly  needed.  However,  to  tie  up  the  relief  problem  with 
various  other  important  activities  of  the  Government  is 
unwise. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  BtrnesI, 
that  relief  needs  to  be  self -perpetuating.  I  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  theory  that  Government  handling  of  relief  is 
a  permanent  matter.  I  distinctly  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  W.  P.  A. 

The  proposal  would  include  in  the  new  Cabinet  department 
relief,  public  works,  employment  service,  social-security  aids, 
and  so  forth.  The  set-up  would  not  result  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  relief  nor  in  reducing  unemployment.  The  relief 
problem  would  not  be  solved  by  this  legislation,  and  I  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  considering  it. 

Federal  contributions  to  relief  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
as  long  as  we  have  large  numbers  of  unemployed  Americans, 
but  the  extent  of  such  contributions  can  never  be  gaged  cor- 
rectly by  any  such  formula  set  up  in  the  Byrnes  bill.  The 
formula  proposed  in  the  bill  authorizes  the  Government  to 
apportion  relief  amoimts  among  the  States  one-half  in  the 
ratio  which  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  any  one 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  and  one-half 
in  the  ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  the  States.  The  New  York  Times 
editorially  comments  on  the  formula  as  follows: 


The  flat  population  basis  Is  unsound  not  only  becaxMe  It  boars  no 
direct  relation  to  the  relief  needs  of  the  Individual  SUtcs.  but  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  pay  as  much  per  person  to  the  States  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  very  low  as  it  does  to  States  where  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  very  high.  Unless  actual  prevailing  differences 
among  the  standards  of  living  of  the  dtfferent  States  receive  ade- 
quate recognition  in  the  distribution  of  relief  funds,  then  the 
States  with  higher  standards  of  living  mxist  either  receive  grossly 
inadequate  amounts  or  the  States  with  the  lower  standards  must 
get  wastefully  high  amounts  that  would  act  to  perpetuate  relief  and' 
swell  the  rolls  in  those  States.  The  imemplo3rment  basis  would  be 
better  than  the  flat  population  basis  on  grounds  o<  equity,  but  in 
practice  "unemployment"  is  difQcult  to  deflne,  and  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  devising  any  system  to  coUect  reliable  figures  that 
would  be  sufflciently  up  to  date  for  this  purpose. 

Prom  an  economical  viewpoint  there  Is  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  cost  of  relief  will  be  reduced  by  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  contributions  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  undertaken.  Under  the  present  public-works 
program  functioning  through  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, communities  are  required  to  shsu-e  the  cost  on  a  55-45 
percent  basis.  That  is,  the  sponsor  must  pay  most  of  the  cost. 
To  change  this  ratio  on  public  works  and  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  would  be  extremely  extrav- 
agant and  unnecessary.  I  venture  to  state  that  every  con- 
scientious taxpajring  citizen  of  the  country  would  oppose  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Ano*Jier  objectioiiable  feature  of  this  unified  set-up.  as  it 
relates  to  public  works,  concerns  the  matter  of  tempting 
communities  to  undertake  needless  projects.  If  a  community 
Is  required  to  pay  only  one-third  of  the  cost,  unnecessary 
projects  will  undoubtedly  be  sponsored.  Under  the  present 
P.  W.  A.  S3rstem  communities  must  bear  the  larger  cost  and 
only  those  facilities  which  are  actually  needed  are  erected. 

The  provisions  of  this  legLilation  are  so  drastic  and  unwise 
that  It  should  have  the  united  opposition  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  fact  that  so  many  varying  proposals  regarding 
the  relief  problem  have  been  presented  in  this  body  is  defi- 
nite evidence  that  the  subject  must  be  fully  aired  and  that 
some  revision  of  present  relief  methods  is  vitally  necessary. 
However,  a  consolidation  of  wholly  unrelated  departments  of 
Government  is  not  the  proper  way  to  bring  this  about. 

It  seems  to  me  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  numer- 
ous Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
what  is  desired  Is  economy  in  Government  relief  expendi- 
tures. Consolidating  home-relief  and  social-security  prob- 
lems would  bring  about  some  measure  of  economy,  and  be- 
cause the  subjects  are  related  there  would  be  little  objectlcm 
to  such  a  move.  However,  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  In- 
cluding the  public -works-construction  program  with  these 
purely  social  matters.  The  Public  Works  Administration  Is 
not  in  any  sense  a  work-relief  agency  and  should  not  be 
included  in  any  merger  of  such  agencies. 


John  J.  Boylan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  3,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 
AND  STATEMENT  BY  JOSEPH  P.  TUMULTY 


Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial Commission  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  late  John  J. 
Boylan.  of  New  York,  and  also  a  brief  statement  by  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty: 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  desires  to  record 
Its  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  its  chairman,  the  lat« 
John  J.  Boylan.  of  New  York.    The  flne  concept  which  brougM 
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this  Commission  Into  being  came  from  Bfr.  Boylan.  a  true  lover  of 
Thomaa  Jefferson  and  of  the  principles  he  espoused  In  life. 

John  J.  Boylan  brought  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Commission 
not  only  the  knowledge  and  ripe  experience  acquired  in  many  years 
of  public  service,  but  also  those  quallUes  of  Integrity  and  sound 
Judgment  so  necessary  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

While  a  member  of  this  Commission  he  did  what  was  chamcter- 
iBtic  of  the  man.  He  gave  to  Its  noble  work  the  rare  gift  of  life, 
love,  and  affection,  and  though  ill  and  suffering,  he  carried  on  in 
splendid  fashion  the  important  work  committed  to  his  care,  with 
line  poise  and  pjatlence  and  with  never  a  boast  upon  his  lips. 

The  Commission  orders  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  John  J.  Boylan  with 
the  expression  of  the  very  sincere  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Tui«Tn,TT.  In  presenting  this  resolution  may  I  say  a  few 

words. 

This  plain  man.  bom  in  an  unpretentious  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  wearing  upon  his  good  face  the  smudge  of  honest  poverty, 
dreamed  a  beautlfiil  dream  of  a  memorial  In  Washington  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Quietly,  unostentatiously,  he  went  about  his  work, 
scorning  vulgar  display,  happy  In  the  thought  that  after  he  had 
departed,  there  would  be  left  behind  those  who  would  not  mock 
the  thing  that  his  vision  buUt  to  an  unmeasured  monument. 

Somehow,  there  was  about  John  Boylan  a  sort  of  loneliness,  that 
kind  of  sadness  that  always  makes  Its  IndeUble  Imprint  upon  the 
face  of  a  man,  who,  making  a  tryst  with  the  future,  dreams  great 
dreams. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  to  sit  by  his  side  as  I  was 
accustomed  to  do,  while  quietly,  humbly  he  expressed  his  views 
regarding  every  phase  of  our  Commission's  aclivltles.  Always  he 
gained  his  fine  objective  by  openness  and  honorable  action,  his  fine 
nature  making  It  impossible  for  him  ever  to  use  unworthy  argu- 
ments to  accomplish  his  humane  objectives. 

When  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Is  completed,  there  will  be  one  name. 
^Uke  that  of  Abou  ben  Adhem.  which  will  lead  the  list  and  that 
name  will  be  our  altogether  lovely  friend.  John  Boylan.     As  we  be- 
hold that  name,  the  words  of  John  Drlnkwater  will  flash  Into  our 
minds: 

"Shall  A  man  understand. 

He  shall  know  bitterness  because  his  kind. 

Being  perplexed  of  mind, 

Hold  Issues  even  that  are  nothing  mated. 

And  he  shall  give 

Coimsel  out  of  his  wisdom  that  none  shall  hear. 

And  steadfast  In  vain  persuasion  must  he  live, 

And  unabated 

Shall  hU  tempUtion  be." 

As  a  personality,  he  had  about  him  the  grandeur  of  the  old- 
faahioned  man,  with  a  noble  vision  directed  Into  the  far  reaches 
Of  the  future. 

John  Galsworthy  must  have  had  this  type  of  man  in  mind  when 
he  drew  a  portrait  of  an  old  friend  in  the  story  A  Portrait,  an 
excerpt  from  whlcn  is  as  follows: 

"I  know  bow  big  and  sane  and  sweet  he  was.  His  Ineed  Is  dying 
now;  It  has  nearly  gone.  But  as  I  renxember  him  with  that  great, 
quiet  forehead,  with  his  tenderness  and  his  glance  which  traveled 
to  the  heart  of  what  it  rested  on,  I  despair  of  seeing  his  like  again. 
For.  with  him  there  seems  to  me  to  have  passed  away  a  principle, 
a  golden  rule  of  life,  nay,  more — a  spirit,  the  soul  of  balance.  It 
has  stolen  away,  as  In  the  early  morning  the  stars  steal  out  of  the 
sky.  He  knew  Its  tranquil  secret,  and  where  he  Is  there  mtist  It  still 
be  hovering." 

To  him.  God  was  more  than  a  nodding  star  atop  a  windy  hill. 
Dear  John  Boylan.  the  tired  heart,  beloved  friend  In  all  seasons, 
turned  home  and  thus  the  end  of  his  brooding  came. 


Veterans  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  3. 1939 


LIST  OP  FORMER  SERVICE  MEN  OP  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR.  MEXICAN  PUNITIVB  EXPEDITION,  AND  THE  WORLD 
WAR  IN  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  list  of 
former  service  men  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Mexican 
Pmiitlve  Expedition,  and  the  World  War  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress: 


Senators:  Alva  B.  Adams,  Charles  O.  Andrews,  W.  Warren  Bar- 
bour. Edward  R.  Burke.  Bennet  Champ  Clark,  Tom  Connally,  John 
A.  Danaher.  Allen  J.  EUender.  Smest  W.  Gibson.  Guy  M.  Gillette, 
Theodore  P.  Green,  Chan  Gur  ley.  Carl  Hayden,  Uster  Hill.  Josh 
Lee,  J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  Scott  V  .  Lucas,  Ernest  Lundeen.  Francis  T. 
Maloney,  Shsrman  Mlnton,  h  atthew  M.  Neely,  Claude  Pepper. 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Jr.,  Lewis  1 1.  SchweUenbach.  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Millard  E.  Tydings.    ToUl,  26. 

Representatives:  John  G.  Afexander.  Leo  E.  Allen,  C.  Arthur 
Anderson.  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Albert  E.  Austin, 
Thomas  R.  Ball,  Graham  A.  Barren.  James  M.  Barnes.  Harry  P.  Beam. 
John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  Chester  C.  Bolton,  Michael  J.  Bradley,  Ralph  O. 
Brewster,  Overton  Brooks,  Joseph  R.  Bryson,  Alfred  L.  Bulwinkle, 
William  D.  Byron,  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  Frank  Carlson,  Wilburn 
CartwTight.  Francis  H.  Case.  Joseph  E.  Casey,  Walter  Chandler, 
Robert  B.  Chiperfield.  Ralph  E.  Chxirch.  Charles  R.  Clason,  Harry  B. 
Coffee.  William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  W  lliam  M.  Colmer,  Lawrence  J.  Con- 
nery,  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Jere  C<  oper,  Francis  D.  Culkln,  Colgate  W, 
Darden,  Jr,  Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  Carl  T.  Durham,  Henrj'  C.  Dworshak, 
Thomas  M.  Eaton,  Herman  P.  Eberharter,  Andrew  Edmlston, 
Charles  H.  Elston.  Albert  J.  Enj  jel.  Charles  I.  Paddls,  James  H.  Fay, 
Ivor  D.  Penton,  Hamilton  Pish,  Thomas  A.  Flaherty,  J.  Harold  Flan- 
nery.  Prank  W.  Pries,  Fred  C.  Gartner,  Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  Bertrand 
W.  Gearhart,  Lee  E.  Geyer,  George  M.  Grant,  John  K.  Griffith,  John 
W.  Gwynne,  Charles  A.  Hallei  k,  Clarence  E.  Hancock,  Forest  A. 
Harness,  J.  Francis  Barter,  Charles  Hawks,  Jr.,  Arthur  D.  Healey, 
William  E.  Hess,  Carl  Hinshau',  Frank  E.  Hook.  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
Prank  O.  Horton.  John  M.  Hoaston,  John  F.  Hvmter.  Ed.  V.  Izac, 
Pete  Jarman,  Ben  P.  Jensen.  Jed  Johnson,  Marvin  Jones,  Robert  W. 
Kean,  Edward  A.  Kelly,  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Wade  H.  Kitchens, 
John  C.  K\mkel,  William  P.  lambertson,  Gerald  W.  Landis,  Karl 
M.  LeCompte,  Lawrence  Lewis,  John  W.  McCormack,  James  P.  Mc- 
Granery,  Charles  F.  McLaughlir  ,  Clarence  J.  McLeod,  John  L.  McMil- 
lan. Melvin  J.  Maas,  John  A.  Martin.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  Sam  C. 
Massingale.  Matthew  J.  Merrltt,  Earl  C.  Mlchener.  William  J.  Miller, 
B.  J.  Monklewicz,  James  W.  Mott,  Robert  L.  Mouton.  Jack  Nichols, 
W.  P.  Norrell,  Joseph  J.  O'Brlm,  James  C.  Oliver,  Emmet  O'Neal, 
Claude  V.  Parsons,  Wright  Patinan,  Luther  Patrick,  Hugh  Peterson, 
J.  Hardin  Peterson.  W.  R.  Poage,  James  G.  Polk,  D.  Lane  Powers, 
John  E.  Rankin,  B.  Carroll  R4!ece,  Chauncey  W.  Reed.  Edward  H. 
Rees.  James  P.  Richards,  Charles  P.  Risk,  A.  Willis  Robertson.  Robert 
L.  Rodgers.  Lansdale  G.  Sassctr.  Dave  E.  Satterfleld,  Jr.,  John  O. 
Schafer,  Pius  L.  Schwert,  James  G.  Scrugham,  James  S^ccombe, 
James  A.  Shanley,  Dewey  Shcrt,  Richard  M.  Simpson,  Martin  P. 
Smith.  T.  V.  Smith.  Andrew  L.  3omers.  John  J.  Sparkman,  Raymond 
S.  Springer,  Joe  Stames.  Fostc  Stearns,  William  H.  Sutphin.  H.  O. 


Talle.  Rudolph  G.  Tfenerowicz, 
Pamell  Thomas,  James  E.  Van 


David  D.  Terry,  Albert  ITiomas,  J. 

Zandt,  Beverly  M.  Vincent,  John  IL 
Vorys,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  |lon  C.  Wallgren,  Francis  E.  Walter, 
Dudley  A.  White.  Richard  B.  W  igglesworth.  Thomas  D.  Winter.  Jesse 
P.  Wolcott.  Roy  O.  Woodruff.  Gscar  Youngdahl.  Orville  Zimmerman, 
Samuel  W.  King  (Delegate,  Ha  vail).    Total,  155. 
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Mr.  DeROUEN.    Mr. 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Of  my  colleague  from 


EXTENSIOIR  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

L.  DeROUEN 

lOUISIANA 

0  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
\Iarch  3, 1939 


L.  mouton,  OF  LOUISIANA, 
2,   1939 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

ii  dude  the  following  radio  address 

Louisiana,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Mouton: 


As  I  observe  the  trend  of  world  events  and  reflect  upon  the 
tremendous  drama  that  is  b<ing  enacted,  a  drama  in  which  the 
forces  of  evil  and  oppression  have  buUt  themselves  into  a  most 
formidable  and  horrible  threat  against  aU  of  the  Institutions  we 
have  been  taught  to  revere;  |as  I  watch  this  drama  unfold,  and 
consider  my  ovra  country,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  thankful  that  we 
have  the  world's  greatest  democracy  and  that  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  live  here.  The  wfcrld  issue  today  revolves  about  two 
confUcthig  idealogles  of  goveijnment— democratic  and  totalitarian, 
one  is  committed  to  the  respionsibility  of  eqiializing  and  preserv- 
ing human  rights,  of  guaranteeing  to  man  the  prlvUege  accorded 
hhn  by  the  Creator;  the  other  woiUd  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
pw-k  Ages  and  regiment  m(  n  to  masses  of  hopeless,  helpless, 
futureless.  mechanical  autonatona.  It  countenances  and  advo- 
rates  the  hateful  doctrine  of  might  over  right,  of  oppression  over 
humanltarianlsm.  of  ruthlessiiess  and  barbarity  over  decency  and 
civilization.  It  throttles  individualism,  freedom  of  worship  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  and  all  oiher  divine  rights  and  prlvUeges  that 
our  forefathers  fought  and  hied  for.  In  short,  one  stMids  for 
freedom,  the  other  for  slaver  . 
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Let's  be  realists  about  this  great  problem  that  besets  the  world 
we  live  in  today.  Let's  look  at  facts  as  they  are  and  recognize  the 
situation  for  what  It  Is — a  most  seriotis  menace  to  all  of  the  things 
we  hold  most  dear.  And  let's  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  silly  con- 
cltision  that  the  shameftil  "peace  of  Munich"  ended  the  designs  of 
the  totalitarian  states.  There  was  a  time,  you  may  remember, 
when  reports  of  totalitarian  designs  were  regarded  aa  "fantastic" 
were  dubbed  "scare-mongers,"  and  when  reasonable  people  simply 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  beUeve  that  great  nations.  In  an  age 
of  enlightenment,  could  take  the  dark  road  to  conquest,  ruthless- 
ness,  and  oppression.  But  the  answer  to  aU  of  that  is  Manchuria, 
Ethiopia,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  And  the  Important  ques- 
tion now  Is,  "Where  wlU  the  blow  next  fall?"  "What  people  are 
being  measured  for  the  yoke  of  oppression?" 

Let's  not  labor  under  any  false  Illusions  about  the  issue;  It's 
democracy  and  totalitarianism.  The  totalitarian  states  are  on  the 
march.  Their  aim  is  world  domination,  and  only  three  powerTol 
nations  bar  the  way — Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  our  own  United 
States.  Prance  and  England  are  the  last  formidable  barriers  in 
Europe.  Theirs  is  the  task  of  keeping  alight  the  flame  of  freedom 
In  the  Old  World.  And  In  their  tiltimate  fate  lies  the  answer  to 
our  future. 

Westward  of  Europe  lies  South  America,  a  vast  continent,  rich 
In  fruitful  lands,  admirable  for  colonization.  Ideal  for  export  out- 
lets, a  treasure  house  of  natural  wealtli  and  an  overpowering  temp- 
tation tot  the  "have  not"  nations.  And  need  I  make  mention  of 
the  fact  that  resourceful  representatives  of  these  nations  are 
already  there,  preparing  the  way,  building  for  the  future?  All  of 
you  good  people  read  the  papers,  the  magazines,  and  listen  to  radio 
addresses.  You  know  of  the  desperate  and  ruthless  effort  afoot  to 
wrest  profitable  South  American  markets  from  our  American  ex- 
ports; of  the  flood  of  propaganda  aimed  to  discredit  democratic 
institutions  and  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  United  States; 
and  of  the  legion  of  agents  disseminating  the  hideous  gospel  of 
totalitarianism  throughout  all  of  Latin  America.  And  doubtless  you 
know  of  the  revolts  In  Brazil  and  In  Chile,  subsidized  by  totalitarian 
money,  supported  by  totalitarian  munitions,  and  fanned  to  flame  by 
totalitarian  emissaries. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  It  "fantastic"  to  speculate  upon 
what  wlU  happen  with  Prance  and  England  out  of  the  way?  Is 
it  "scare-mongerlng"  to  envision  or  predict  more  aggressive  oper- 
ations against  Latin  America?  Operations  Involving  open  and 
active  participf.tion  In  the  political  affairs  of  our  neghbors  to  the 
south?  And  In  such  event,  would  not  the  Monroe  Do<;trlne  be 
definitely  Involved?  Would  it  not  bring  us  all,  here  In  the  United 
States,  squarely  into  the  picture? 

Off  the  coast  of  French  Indochina  lies  the  Island  of  Hainan. 
This  strategic  spot  is  about  200  miles  from  Hong  Kong  and  about 
150  miles  from  Singapore.  Early  in  the  past  month  the  Japanese 
walked  In  and  occupied  it.  Thus  with  this  outpost  and  the  naval 
bases  In  the  mandated  Islands  to  the  east  the  Philippines  are  sur- 
rounded and  are  comparatively  easy  prey  to  Japanese  conquest. 
Now.  whichever  way  you  choose  to  look  at  It.  the  resultant  sltua- 
•  tlcn  is  far  too  serious  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  United 
States.  Let's  forget  all  about  the  Philippines  and  about  anything 
that  even  savors  of  sending  trocps  or  ships  to  Asiatic  battlefields. 
TTiat  is  not  the  crux  of  the  situation.  But  if  the  totalitarian  pow- 
ers In  Europe  establish  themselves  in  Spain  and  Africa  they  wUl  be 
masters  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Japs,  with  a  figurative  pistol  at 
the  head  of  the  British  base  at  Singapore,  will  come  very  close  to 
being  masters  of  the  PaclQc.  And  in  such  event  the  United  States, 
with  cnly  one  navy  to  defend  two  oceans,  will  find  Itself  isolated 
In  a  way  that  wlU  not  be  pleasing  even  to  the  isolationists.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  indilTereut  to  a  situation  which  promises 
perhaps  within  the  next  few  months  to  establish  in  both  oceans  at 
once  and  at  strategic  points  controlling  both  oceans  an  alliance 
of  war  mad,  conquest  bent,  highly  armed  powers.  The  situation 
Is  not  concerned  with  our  Intervening  In  Etirope  or  Asia.  It  Is  a 
question  of  preserving  our  security  in  the  two  oceans  amidst  which 
the  American  continents  are  placed. 

The  President  and  his  military  advisers  tmdoubtedly  recognize 
the  seriousness  and  proportions  of  the  world  situation  and  of  our 
position  in  that  situation.  And  the  President  has  been  attempting 
to  make  provisions  for  the  futin-e  in  the  form  of  a  national-defense 
program  adequate  to  protect  our  shores  from  invasion,  ample  to 
bring  respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  sufficient  to  enable  our 
Government  to  speak  with  those  who  do  the  "demanding"  for  the 
totalltarlans  with  conviction.  And,  my  friends,  there  must  be  no 
tampering  with  this  program.  It  Is  vital  to  the  futtu^  welfare  of 
all  of  us.  It  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  an  "American 
Munich,"  designed  to  keep  "government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  "  forever  secure  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  must  be  no  subjecting  of  it  to  the  uncertain  mold 
of  political  design  or  e.xpediency.  It  means  too  much  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world.  Most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
am  happy  to  say,  recognize  its  vital  need  and  are  supporting  It 
wholeheartedly;  many  have  cast  aside  party  lines  to  give  it  sup- 
port. But  the  sittiation  Is  one  that  warrants  vunanimous  support. 
When  an  issue  arises  that  places  our  Institutions,  our  sacred  Ideal- 
ogy  of  government  In  the  balance,  and  a  policy  or  program  of  de- 
fense Is  formtiiated  there  shovUd  be  no  dissenters.  The  present 
situation  demands  action,  immediate  and  speedy  action. 

All  of  us  who  participated  In  the  World  War  know  the  horrors 
of  armed  conflict  and,  I  am  sure,  are  anxious  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  war  impossible.  But  at  the  same  time  we  ore  con- 
cerned with  proper  preparedness  agairxst  war,  preparedness  against 


even  the  possibility  of  Invasion,  or,  as  to  now  the  strategy  of  totali- 
tarian powers,  of  intimidation.     A  thug  will  not  attack  a  person 
known  to  be  armed,  known  to  bo  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  neither  will  an  International  bandit  attack  the  nation  that 
Is  Its  equal  in  armament.    That  Is  the  basis  of  the  present  need 
for    preparedness.      As   an   ex-service   man.    as    a   member    of    the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  as  a  Congressman  I  am  beck  of  It  100 
percent.    And  It  Is  my  hope  that  all  Americans  will  back  It  to  the 
limit.     It's  better  to  spend  now.  than  pay  tribute  later;    better 
to  have  a  gun  In  your  hand,  than  one  at  your  head;  and  better 
to  be  able  to  teir  those  committed  to  the  policy  of  living  by  the 
sword  that  we  too  have  a  sword,  the  sword  of  righteousness,  dedi- 
cated to  eternal  peace,   but   sharpened,  nevertheless,   for  war,   If 
such  unhappy  contingency  befall  us.    Totalitarian  powers  should 
be  made  to  understand  In  terms  that  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  the  same  force,  the  same  signifi- 
cance today  as  at  the  time  of  Its  conception;  and  If  It  takes  battle- 
ships, planes,  guns,  and  munitions  to  drive   that  meaning   home; 
if  by'  that  means  alone  our  Integrity  will  be  respected;   If  that's 
what  It  takes  to  keep  the  loathsome  Idealogy  of  totalitarianism 
Irom  the  Western  Hemisphere  let's  all  see  to  it  that  such  weapons 
are  available.     Let's  see  to  It  that  our  Nation  and  ourselves  are 
placed  In  the  position  where  we  can  say  with  conviction  to  de- 
mands for  territory  In  the  Western  Hemisphere — "Come  and  get  It!" 
Remember,  my  good  friends,  our  idecrtogy  of  government  repre- 
sents eeven  centuries  of  struggle,  seven  centtirlcs  of  blood,  of  sacri- 
fice and  martyrdom,  to  establish  the  right  to  own  cur  own  prop- 
erty, to  speak  ova  own  mind,  to  assemble  together  peaceably,  to 
worship  as  otu-  conscience  dictates,  to  elect  our  own  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  exercise  the  other  rights  sanctified  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  our  Constitution.    And  the  right  to  enjoy  these  prlvUegee 
Is  threatened  by  beggars  on  horseback,  who  ride  about  the  world 
maddened  by  the  lust  for  conquest,  little  men  with  gaudy  uniforms 
and  rattling  sabers,  but  dangerous  men,  becavise  the  game  they  play 
Is  death,  and  because  they  stop  at  nothing  to  attain  their  goal. 
Htmianltarianlsm,  decency,  fair  play,  and  all  of  the  accepted  rule* 
of  the  game  mean  nothing  to  them.    Our  form  of  government  Is 
anathema  to  them,  because  they  know  It  Is  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  their  ambitions.    And  they  are  determined  to 
destroy  It.     The  responsibility  is  squarely  with  us.     Our  action  with 
respect  to  national  defense  within  the  next  few  monttis  wlU  either 
deter  them  or  spur  them  on  to  fvirther  conquest.    And  the  charac- 
ter and  size  of  our  defenses  will  be  the  deciding  factor.    They  must, 
therefore,  be  second  to  none.    Our  naval  forces  must  be  powerful; 
otir  planes  formidable  In  number  and  effectiveness;  oiu-  antiaircraft 
eqvilpment,  now  woefully  deficient,  brought  to  defensive  require- 
ments; oiir  coast  defenses  strengthened  materially;  and  our  man- 
power augmented  to  what  Is  necessary.    Let's  all  see  to  It  that  all 
of  this  Is  done,  and  done  expeditiously.    Let's  look  at  the  world 
situation  realistically  and  have  due  regard  for  our  own  position  In 
that  situation.     And  let's  not,  above  all.  be  Indifferent  to  or  regard 
lightly  a  menace  that  Is  Europe's  and  Asia's  now  and  may  be  ours 
tomorrow.     It   Is  our  desire  ttat  the  people  of   the  world  live  in 
peace,  and  that  particularly  the  p>eople  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
be  free  from  strife  and  discord:  but  If  it  takes  arms  and  munitions 
to  Insure  peace  and  happiness  in  this  hemisphere,  and  If  the  to- 
talitarian powers  want  it  that  way,  let's  be  sure  that  we  are  ade- 
quately prepared  to  accommodate  them.     The  American  people  want 
peace,  but  never  peace  at  any  price,  never  peace  with  dishonor,  or 
peace  that  destroys  the  freedom  that  Is  the  sacred  heritage  of  our 
ancestors.  [ 
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EDITORIAL  BY  THOMAS  D.  WATSON 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Watson,  editor  of  the  Olendale 
Star,  of  Glendale.  Calif.: 

I  Prom  the  Glendale  (Calif.)    Star| 

OxJB  Crrr — CoMnrNT  and  Diacussioif 

(By  Thomas  D.  Watson) 

VICIOtTS  CraCLE  EXISTS  UNDEK  PHESEMT  FUUf 

Some  few  Issues  ago.  we  commented  In  this  column  on  the  fact 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done  before  long  to  stop  the 
ever-Increasing  tax  load.  In  response  to  this  article  one  of  our 
readers  called  to  tell  us  of  his  experience  with  the  Federal  social - 
security  tax.  It  seems  that  on  account  of  poor  collections,  which 
are  fairly  general  with  most  of  us  at  present,  this  party  was  unabls 
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to  pay  the  employers'  eh&re  of  the  tax.  He  remitted  the  money 
he  had  deducted  /rom  his  employees  and  wrote  the  Government 
en  January  1  that  be  would  have  to  withhold  his  share  of  the 
tax  until  be  hsd  been  able  to  make  some  collectlone.  Early  this 
week,  he  received  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  pay 
the  bin  within  the  next  few  days  the  Government  would  attach 
his  stofik  In  trade  and  sell  what  was  necessary  to  pay  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  would  extend  no  credit  to  a 
businessman  and  would  close  him  up  unless  be  paid  Immediately. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  have  an  unemployment  situation  in 
this  country  when  the  Ocvernments,  both  State  and  Federal,  tax 
a  bufilneas  bouse  out  of  existence?  We  were  discussing  this  sit- 
uation the  otber  day  with  one  of  the  leading  printers  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  niontloned  that  his  share  of  the  social-security  tax 
amounted  to  tCOO  per  month.  That  the  tax  was  breaking  his 
back,  for,  because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  his  business 
he  was  unable  to  increase  his  prices  and  retain  his  customers. 
These  two  ln.stance8  are  Just  examples  of  what  the  business  con- 
cerns are  going  through  with  these  days,  and  unless  something 
is  done  to  change  present  procedure  the  unemployment  situation 
will  become  worbe. 

If  our  people  would  give  careful  thought  to  this  matter,  they 
would  soon  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  American  businessmen 
were  the  only  ones  able  to  take  care  of  the  critical  unemployment 
condition.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  our  Government  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  cripple  the  very  agency  that  can  cure  the  evil. 
Oovernmenta!  employment  should  be  only  a  makeshift  propoei- 
tlcn;  it  is  unde^iirable  from  both  the  workers'  and  the  private  em- 
ployers' angle.  We  are  carrying  on  a  most  vicious  circle  at  present; 
we  are  making  business  conditions  so  that  expansion  is  impossible, 
althovtgh  expansion  is  necessary  if  business  or  industry  is  to  take 
on  additional  employees.  By  keeping  a  btialness  unprofitable  it 
cannot  pay  a  heavy  tax  aasessment. 

When  business  gets  in  such  a  condition  that  It  cannot  pay  the 
tax  levy,  it  can  only  mean  that  the  Government  cannot  supjxirt 
•  pay  roll,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  circle.  The  future  welfare  of 
this  country  demands  that  something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
continue  under  the  same  policies  which  have  brought  this  cotmtry 
to  its  present  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  either  have  to  get  Government  out  of 
business  or  private  business  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  condi- 
tions here  will  paraUel  those  now  existing  in  sonrte  of  the  foreign 
totalitarian  coimtries.  We  are  now  playing  with  Are,  and  we  are 
more  than  liable  to  become  badly  burned  unless  we  discontinue 
the  present  mode  of  procedure. 


War  Department  Appropriation  Bill— H.  R.  4630 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

'  OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  3,  1939 

Mr.  KITCHFNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  carries  large  appro- 
priations to  enlarge,  improve,  and  sustain  the  American  Army. 
It  carries  an  appropriation  for  munitions,  rifles,  machine 
guns,  aircraft,  salaries,  subsistence  allowances,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  activities  of  research  to  design  and  Improve  imple- 
ments of  warfare. 

The  United  Press  February  26  carried  a  dispatch  from 
Tokyo,  Japan,  giving  us  information  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment today  is  employing  the  skilled  and  engineering  ex- 
perience of  Americans  to  develop  on  a  large  scale  the  aviation 
Industry  of  Japan.  We  are  no  longer  shipping  planes  to 
Japan,  and  have  not  shipped  any  for  several  months.  In  the 
^  meantime  a  large  corps  of  American  aiJxraft  designers  and 
engineers  have  bsen  employed  and  are  now  in  Japan.  These 
American  engineers  are  working  under  the  Japanese  Army, 
and  their  efforts  and  ability  are  to  be  utilized  to  maintain, 
assemble,  and  construct  American  engines  and  aircraft  to  be 
used  as  transports,  bombers,  and  fighters  In  the  prosecution 
of  war. 

We  are  informed  that  the  manager  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing for  the  Lockheed  Air  Corporation,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  also 
an  engine  expert  from  the  Wright  Aviation  Corporation,  and 
an  engineer  from  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  represent  the  type 
of  American  technicians  now  working  for  Japsin.  It  appears 
that  the  Lockheed  engineer  is  engaged  in  the  building  of  a 
^.^--toctory  for  the  manufacture  and  mass  production  of  his  com- 
pany's best  model,  said  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  transport 
planes  In  the  world,  and  capable  of  flying  more  than  275 


miles  per  hour.  It  further  ap  sears  that  Japan  has  not  only 
bought  the  design  rights  of  this  model,  which  was  used  by 
Howard  Hughes  in  making  his;  record-breaking  flight  around 
the  world,  but  has  purchased  1 25  completed  ships  from  this 
factory.  It  appears  again  thai  Japan  has  bought  the  design 
for  the  Douglas  DC  model,  ancther  air  transport  easily  con- 
verted into  a  bombing  plane.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Americafi  experts,  designers,  and  engi- 
neers are  not  permitted  close  Contact  with  any  airplane  fac- 
tory of  Japan.  Any  Japanese  piprovement  in  design  or  con- 
struction is  kept  secret,  and  out  experts  are  used  as  auxiliaries 
to  develop  and  Improve  Japan's  aircraft.  These  Americans 
are  paid  princely  salaries,  livd  in  luxury  at  the  finest  hotels, 
and  are  treated  almost  as  royil  princes.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  something  inconsistent  and  vitally  wrong  in  this. 
There  is  something  fundamentelly  wrong  with  our  way  of  do- 
ing business  in  America.  Wei  are  depriving  our  own  people 
of  employment  and  at  the  same  time  offsetting  our  defense 
preparation  in  favor  of  foreigiers. 

We  raise  a  tariff  wall  so  higq  that  our  Industries  move  their 

Scotland,  Ireland,  Prance, 

Par  East.    We  drive  them 

tariffs,  and  then  wonder  why 

lOUt  employment.     Who  is  re- 


plants and  experts  to  Engla 
Japan,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
from  oiu*  shores  because  of  hi| 
we  have  so  many  laborers  witj 
sponsible  for  this  condition? 

We  prize  ourselves  upon 
inventiveness;  yet,  we  permit 


initiative,  ingenuousness  and 
id  force  those  valuable  assets 


to  go  to  foreign  lands  and  bej  used  for  the  benefit  of  other 
peoples  and  other  nations  to  our  great  loss.  Many  oppose 
the  sale  of  airplanes  to  foreigb  nations;  yet,  sit  supinely  by 
while  our  best  designers  and  engineers,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  drawn  from  our  shores  to  other  nations  to  en- 
gage In  antagonistic  work  to  our  defense.  At  the  same  time 
we  concern  ouiselves  in  a  grca  t  effort  to  prepare  for  defense 
against  the  acts  of  our  own  people.  In  my  feeble  way  of 
thinking  I  can  find  no  justific  ition  for  permitting  this  to  be 
done  if  at  all  avoidable. 

Now,  we  are  greatly  concerned  in  preparing  ourselves  for 
possible  war,  while  at  the  sam  *  time  we  are  sending  our  fin- 
est munition  and  aircraft  experts  to  foreign  shores  to  build 
factories,  design  and  engineer  the  building  of  the  very  im- 
plements of  war  with  which  we  are  now  trying  to  provide 
ourselves.  I  am  very  much  concerned  as  I  think  of  these 
inconsistencies.  I  feel  that  seme  provision  should  be  found 
or  made  to  keep  these  exper,  designers,  technicians,  engi- 
neers, and  factory  builders  in  the  United  States.  I  had 
rather  the  American  people  \rould  employ  their  services  at 
almost  any  price  for  the  ben3fit  of  Americans  than  to  see 
them  utilized  by  other  natiois,  admittedly  aggressor  and 
warlike  nations,  engaged  in  the  business  of  war.  I  would 
prefer  we  furnish  the  craft  thj  ,n  the  brains. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient  for  Ameri- 
cans to  go  along  in  the  same  <  >ld  rut  in  the  same  old  way  in 
preparation  for  defense.  I  sonietimes  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  have  yet  learned  that  a  i  firing  of  battleships  reaching 
around  America,  and  our  coist  Uned  with  armaments  of 
every  description,  really  are  su  ncient  to  protect  a  nation.  It 
is  my  considered  opinion  that  war-minded  nations  with  im- 
mense ships  and  implements  of  war  are  doomed  to  failure 
because  they  become  top-heay  r  and  inevitably  must  collapse 
of  their  own  weight.  A  day  o  •  two  ago  there  were  those,  in 
my  opinion,  who  gave  no  thought  to  the  considered  comfort, 
happiness,  and  opportunities  bf  millions  of  good  American 
patriotic  citizens.  I  refer  to  he  great  development  in  the 
Tennessee  VaUey.  Yet.  it  is  my  opinion  that  unless  we  de- 
velop from  within,  build  withiii,  we  will  be  unable  to  sustain 
permanently  any  great  war  establishment  and  the  great  nec- 
essary expense  of  billions  of  doUars.  Other  nations  today, 
surrounding  themselves  with  r  lighty  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, without  care  or  considerid  thought  as  to  internal  im- 
provements, betterment  of  \(  elf  are,  and  culture  of  their 
people,  are  bound  to  collapse.  History  teaches  us  they  will 
collapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  national  defense,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  defense  consists  solely  in  the  building  up  of 
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a  great  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  siirroundlng  out 
country  with  great  t)attleshlps  and  other  Implements  of  de- 
struction. In  this  day  and  time  if  we  do  not  prepare  our 
people,  educate  them,  cure  the  defects,  deformities,  and  dis- 
eases existing  amongst  us,  we  will  not  be  able  to  design,  manu- 
facture, or  use  the  Frankenstein  implements  of  destruction 
necessary  today.  It  takes  a  strong,  able-bodied,  and  edu- 
cated man  to  maneuver  a  submarine  under  the  water  and 
loosen  torpedoes  at  opposing  machines  of  war.  It  takes  a 
strong,  steady,  cool-headed,  and  educated  man  to  control  our 
great  ships  and  manipulate  the  guns  thereon  discharging 
from  2,000-  to  3,000-pound  projectiles  at  an  enemy,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  for  those  men  who  rise  in  the  air  and  use 
aircraft  for  defense. 

While  we  are  authorizing  and  appropriating  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  such  agencies  and  implements  of  war.  I  trust  we  will 
not  neglect  the  greatest  essential  for  success  in  war.  I  refer 
to  the  necessary  preparation  for  internal  employment  of  the 
people,  their  culture,  comfort,  and  better  welfare.  My  peo- 
ple desire  nothing  be  left  undone,  and  no  risk  be  taken  in 
our  preparation  for  the  defense  of  America.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  war,  but  I  must  defer  necessarily  in  great  part 
to  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  recommendations  of  those 
specially  selected  by  the  American  people  to  devise  and  plan 
the  agencies  and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  defense. 
Still  we  must  not  neglect  the  war  now  on  our  hands  against 
poverty,  disease,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of 
those  who  furnish  the  bones,  flesh,  and  sinews  of  war. 


Conditions  Affecting  California  Lime  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  3,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  FRANK  C.  BALPOUB 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Prank  C.  Balfour,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  27,  1939. 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw, 

Congressman,  State  of  California.  Eleventh  District. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  LELATfD  PORO, 

Congressman.  State  of  California.  Sixteenth  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Prieno:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  submit  to  you 
a  serious  problem  which  confronts  the  lime  growers  of  southern 
California;  and  while  we  may  be  only  a  small  group  representing  a 
6ni.ill  part  of  the  whole  citrus  acreage,  nevertheless  our  problem  is 
equally  as  imp>ortant  to  us  as  the  orange  and  lemon  situation  is 
to  the  producers  of  these  products  (incidentally  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  also  own  two  orange  groves  and  a  lemon  grove  as  weU  a< 
my  lime  grove). 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  producing  limes  on  eouthem  Cali- 
fornia acreage,  and  to  some  extent  successfully  competing  with 
Imported  limes  from  Mexico — the  country  where  a  United  States 
citizen  owning  property  is  treated  about  the  same  as  a  Hebrew 
la  treated  in  Germany  insofar  as  property  rights  are  concerned — 
have  awakened  to  the  sad  realization  that.  In  company  with  Florida 
lime  growers,  we  are  facing  a  serious  overproduction  problem 
which  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  there  is  lack  of  proper 
protective  tariff  to  protect  us  against  Mexico  and  West  Indies 
impwrts:  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  limes  practically  grow 
wild  in  these  two  foreign  countries,  are  grown  on  land  having  an 
acreage  value  of  about  one-flftleth  the  value  of  the  land  on  which 
we  attempt  to  produce  limes,  and  at  operating  costs,  prlmarUy 
because  of  the  great  difference  in  salaries,  far  below  our  production 
costs. 

A  survey  of  the  lime  situation  is  submitted  for  your  consldera- 
-.tlon  as  follows: 

NT71CBEB    or    ACRES    PLAMTZD    TO    LUCES    IN    FUNUDA 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  acreage  figures  available  for 
Florida.  However,  statistics  furnished  by  the  University  of  Florida 
Show  that  from  1929  (the  year  data  was  &rsi  available)  through 


1937.  a  total  of,  roughly,  342.000  Itme  trees  had  been  planted  In 
Florida.  Of  these  about  216.000  are  Persian  or  seedless  type.  6.600 
Mexican  type,  and  the  balance  are  made  up  of  several  little-known 
varieties  of  limes.  Using  the  generally  accepted  figure  of  100  tress 
per  acre  would  indicate  a  total  acreage  planted  to  limes  in  Florida 
of  S.4ao.  Possibly  some  planting  took  place  in  1938.  which  would 
boost  this  figure  accordingly;  but  we  have  no  record  of  such 
planting. 

NTTSfBES  or  ACRES  PLANTED  TO  LDOS  IN  CAtlTOBNU 

According  to  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 
there  were  524  acres  planted  to  limes  in  California  as  of  1937. 
practically  all  planted  to  the  Bearss  or  seedless-type  lime.  In  this 
case  also  the  1933  planting.  If  any.  Is  not  known. 


NUBIBER   or  ACRES,   IT   ANT,    PLANTQ)  TO  LIMBS   IN   OTHBI   STAl 

We  have  no  record  of  lime  plantings  of  any  consequence  In  any 
ether  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  reported  that  the  State  of  Texas 
has  recently  gone  into  the  production  of  limes  on  a  commercial 
basis,  but  no  data  is  avaUable  at  this  time  for  that  State.  There 
may  also  be  a  few  scattered  plantings  in  the  Stats  of  ArlzoniL 

APPROXIMATE  TOTAL  rOTTNDAGE  LIMES   RAISED   IN  tTNt'lEU  STATES  IN    It 38 

The  California  production  of  limes  for  1938  was  approximately 
835.000  pounds,  according  to  records  which  can  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting nearly  all  of  the  California  lime  production. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  definitely  what  the  Florida  lime 
production  was  for  1938.  According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  indicated  production  of  limes  for  Florida 
for  1938  was  95,000  boxes.  There  seems  to  be  come  confusion  as  to 
the  weight  of  these  boxes,  one  source  claiming  that  the  standard 
lime  box  will  weigh  slightly  over  90  pounds,  while  another  source 
states  that  80  pounds  is  the  correct  weight.  The  Florida  limes  han- 
dled by  our  organization — the  Calavo — are  generally  shipped  in 
bushel  boxes  weighing  50  pounds  net.  standard  crates  weighing  80 
pounds,  and  quarter  boxes  weighing  20  pounds.  Assuming  the  80- 
pound  box  Is  meant  in  this  case,  the  95.000  boxes  would  extend  to 
7.600.000  pounds  as  the  total  Florida  lime  production  for  1938. 
which,  coupled  with  the  California  production  c^  around  835,000 
p>ounds,  gives  a  total  domestic  lime  production  for  the  past  year  d 
some  8.435.0C0  pounds.  Since  many  of  the  lime  trees,  both  In 
Florida  and  California,  have  not  yet  come  Into  ftiU  bearing,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  a  substantial  increase  In  this  flffure.  mt 
least  for  several  years  to  come. 

APPROXIMATE  TOTAL   POT7NDACE  OT  LIMES   IMPORTED  nOM   MEXICO,    IS3S 

Mexican  lime  imports  Into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1938 
(through  November  only,  the  Decemljer  figure  not  being  avaUable 
at  this  time)  totaled  3.709.000  pounds,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultxire.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  EXimestlo 
Commerce.  This  was  a  sharp  decrease  from  past  years  and  was 
attributable  almost  entirely  ^x>  the  tremendous  Increase  in  domestic 
production. 

Thif,  situation  will  probably  change  entirely  In  the  coming  season, 
due  to  the  fact  that  In  the  past  practically  all  importation  of  Mexi- 
can limes  has  been  handled  by  Calavo  Sub-Tropical  Fruit  Co.  in 
California,  who  also  handle  all  of  the  limes  produced  by  California 
growers,  and  it  has  always  been  the  p>cllcy  of  this  company,  naturally, 
to  favor  domestic  production.  However,  at  this  time  we  find  that 
numerous  new  Importers  of  Mexican  limes  are  springing  up,  par- 
ticularly at  Nogales.  Ariz.,  which,  of  course,  means  that  the  domestic 
lime  growers  will  probably  be  In  a  worse  plight  than  ever  with  the 
start  of  the  1939  lime  season. 

BENErrr  to  calitornia  lime  growers  ip  Mexican  limes  wese  totallt 

EXCLtTDEO  rROM   TTNITXD  STATES  MARKETS 

An  unreasonable  tariff  on  lime  imports  from  Mexico,  which  would 
totally  exclude  Mexican  limes  from  the  Umted  States  markets  the 
year  round,  would  probably  not  be  satisfactory  or  beneficial  to  the 
California  lime  growers  or  the  Florida  lime  growers,  because  limes 
are  produced  here  primarily  during  the  winter  months.  However, 
if  a  check-up  indicates  that  Florida  could  take  care  of  the  demand 
in  this  country  from  March  1  to  September  1,  then,  of  course,  the 
Mexican  limes  could  be  totally  excluded. 

Mexican  limes  are  imported  in  greatest  volume  dtiiing  the  early 
spring  and  summer,  when  practically  no  California  limes  are  avaU- 
able. However,  the  greatest  dlfflculty  Insofar  as  we  in  California 
are  concerned,  is  the  overlapping  mentioned  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  September,  and  the  early  part  of  October,  during  which 
time  a  very  stiff  tariff  on  Mexican  limes  is  our  only  salvation. 

The  year-round  continuity  of  limes  Is  Important  to  the  California 
and  Florida  growers,  as  well  as  other  market  outlet*,  and  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  if  the  Mexican  limes  were  completely  excluded 
certain  markets  would  be  devoid  of  limes  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
as  stated  above,  unless  the  Florida  production  could  take  care  of 
the  market.  I  frankly  admit  that  If  the  market  could  not  be  sup- 
plied with  limes  from  any  source  for  certain  periods  of  the  year.  It 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  of  us  who  are  producing 
limes  In  California.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  opinion  that  even 
during  the  gap  periods  the  tariff  should  be  stifflclently  stiff  to  force 
the  price  of  Mexican  limes,  during  the  time  they  are  on  the  market, 
up  to  a  basis  of  direct  competition  with  the  California  and  Florida 
limes  when  they  are  available. 

I  seriously  object  to  the  general  practice  of  lowering  tariffs  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  persons  in  interest,  and  in  my  opinion  our 
efforts  should  be  bent  toward  eliminating  this  practice  by  return- 
ing the  power  to  raise  or  lower  tariffs  to  Congress  rather  than  have 
It  vested  in  the  Chief  Executive  as  at  present,  wltli  the  result  that 
protective  tariffs  bounce  around  like  a  rubber  ball,  tn«»>ning  that 
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the  poor  devil  who  has  to  pay  toward  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the 
Oovemment  and  secure  the  portion  that  he  pays  by  operating  an 
agrlctiliural  enterprise  Is  forced  to  see  his  Investment  and  his 
Income  follow  the  bounces. 

Tou  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  lime  growers  of  both  California 
and  Florida  If.  In  cooperation  with  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
who  occupy  scats  In  the  House,  you  can  secure  for  us  a  protective 
tariff  which  will  permit  us  to  remain  In  business;  for  If  conditions 
continue  as  they  have  existed  during  the  last  two  lime  seasons,  I 
can  tell  you  definitely  that  the  California  lime  grower  Is  practically 
through,  and  his  Investment  of  approximately  $2,000  per  acre  is  a 
total  loos. 

Assiirlng  you  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion I  know  you  will  give  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yovan. 

Fbakk  C.  Baltoub. 


The  Townsend  Plan — One  Disastrous  Result 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  3.  1939 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  inforznaticm  of  the 
people,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  portion  of  Dr.  Town- 
send's  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
indicating  clearly  that  a  part  of  his  scheme  is  to  put  the 
local  retail  merchant  out  of  business.  This  testimony  appears 
on  page  623  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  the  social-security  question,  and  is  as  follows: 

lir.  McCoaicACK.  AU  right.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  state  of 
mind.  When  you  drive  out  the  middleman  and  bring  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  closer  together,  the  middleman  is  closed 
out.  isnt  he? 

Dr.  Townsend.  Sometimes;  yes. 

lir.  KlcCoRMACK.  And  the  middleman,  on  the  average.  Is  the 
small  and  independent  businessman.    That  Is  true,  isnt  it? 

Dr.  Townsend.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  And  you  Cant  do  that  without  creating  another 
social  problem,  because  that  affects  millions  of  people  now  em- 
ployed by  the  middleman. 

Dr,  Townsend.  Let  us  create  all  the  Jobs  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK.  In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  this  bill  the 
middleman  will  be  closed  out. 

Dr.  Townsend.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Either  that  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  go  Into  a 
cooperative  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  advantage 
which  the  corporations  will  have. 

Dr.  Townsend  That  Is  going  to  happen  to  him  anyway  under 
the  present  competition. 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  In  other  words,  he  faces  extinction? 

Dr.  ^Townsend.  Yea. 

Mr,  McCoRMACK.  Don't  you  think  we  should  try  and  do  some- 
thing* fo  preserve  this  man? 

Dr.  Townsend.  No;  I  dont.  I  think  he  la  a  useless  appendage  in 
the  profit  scheme.  I  mean  he  is  not  showing  competency.  That  la 
what  makes  the  cost  of  living  high. 

Mr.  McCoucACK.  That  la  ail. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  small  retail  merchant 
in  Do-.  Townsend's  opinion  should  not  and  could  not  survive 
under  his  transactions  tax. 


Constitutional  Money  and  Government  Monetary 

Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  3,  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BT  REPRESENTATIVB  VOORHIS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA AND  FORMER  MKMBF.R  OP  CONGRESS  CHARLES  Q. 
BINDERUP 


M!r>  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rjccoas  I  wish  to  include  what  I  understaod  is  ibo  flxst 


one  of  a  series  known  as  Congre^ional  Breakfast  Talks,  under 
the  persona]  direction  and  supefvision  of  former  Congressman 
Charles  G.  Binderup.  The  andouncer  stated  it  well  when  he 
said: 

This  morning  we  introduce  a  ni  w  feature  which  we  believe  win 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  p>o  >ular  early  morning  features  on 
the  air. 

Under  the  personal  direction  ax  d  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Binderup,  former  United  States  Congressman  from  Nebraska,  we 
present  the  Initial  broadcast  in  a  series  of  Tuesday  morning  pro- 
grams to  be  known  as  Congresslonfd  Breakfast  Talka. 

Mr.  BiNDERTTP.  We  bid  you  good  morning,  everybody,  bringing  to 
you  greetings  from  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America, 
with  special  greetings  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  the  Members  of  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Greet- 
ings to  everyone  on  this  our  first  pornlng  breakfast  discussions. 

Definitely  realizing  the  great  ootential  possibilities  of  our  na- 
tional organization,  the  Constitutional  Money  ticague  of  America, 
and  the  privilege  of  these  bro€td»8ts,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found gratitude  to  this  station  when  we  thank  them  for  their 
kindness  In  extending  to  us  theil  facilities  for  broadcasting.  We 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  letters  and  telegrams  to  the 
White  House,  the  Cabinet  membis,  and  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman informing  them  as  to  Ithe  tin^  and  station  on  which 
these  broadcasts  are  being -made.  In  the  future  we  plan  to  follow 
this  procedure  as  a  gentle  reminder  as  to  the  time  of  broadcast  of 
each  program  on  this  series 

We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  long  fclnce  grown  tired  and  weary  of 
hearing  criticism  of  oxir  present  |  economic  system  without  such 
criticism  being  associated  with  aj  constructive  plan  or  remedy  to 
overcome  this  deplorable  economic  condition  that  is  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  our  great  democratic  institutions.  Therefore 
In  these  morning  breakfast  discuasions  that  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  Nation's  greatest  statesmen,  ^gardless  of  political  parties,  we 
will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  criticism  and  will  strive  to  show  the 
way  to  economic  recovery  in  a  constructive  manner. 

And  now  I  shoiild  like  to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time  Con- 
gressman Jkrrt  Voorhis,  who  Is  Irecognized  throughout  the  land 
as  a  great  apostle  in  the  rlghteoiis  fight  for  the  people  and  the 
fight  for  honest  money.  Mr.  VooiHis,  tell  us  about  your  plan  for 
solving  the  iinemployment  sltuatio^  and  bringing  speedy  recovery  by 
Government  monetary  control 

Bffr.  Voorhis.  First,  Mr.  Blnderu; 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 


of  a  truly  free  America  in  cqmms 
which  was  expressed  in  the  utter 
fight  of  Andrew  Jackson  against 
United  States  Bank,  in  the  Issuar 


I  shoiild  like  to  make  it  plain 

work  toward  that  greater  Ideal 

d  of  our  own  economic  destiny, 

ces  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the 

icholas  Blddle  and  the  so-called 

e  of  lawfiil  money  by  Abraham 


Lincoln,  in  the  movement  lead  byl  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  In 
the  high  Ideals  held  by  such  mei  as  Woodrow  Wilson.  Robert  L. 
Owen,  and  many  others  for  the  ]  'ederal  Reserve  Banking  System, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  have  n  iver  yet  been  realized.  I  believe 
I  have  followed  that  tradition  in  jty  bill  which  I  plan  to  Introduce 
In  the  near  future,  and  I  am  trylj  ig  to  carry  on  the  splendid  wc»-k 
which  you  started  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  with  your  bill. 
H.  R.  9800,  upon  which  my  bill  Is  b  ased  in  its  essential  features. 

Mr.  BxNDERUT.  That's  a  wonderful  compliment,  Jerry.  Thank 
you.  But,  Congressman,  when  y)u  paid  tribute  to  great  money 
students  and  statesmen  that  have  left  their  footprints  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  the  great  unequal  fighi  for  constitutional  money,  I  am 
sure  you  Just  forgot  to  mention  tw(  i  great  Republicans  in  the  ranks — 
President  Garfield  and  James  G.  B  lalne.  These  were  Indeed  worthy 
warriors  In  our  ranks.  But  tell  m  ;.  Congressman  Voorhis,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  most  important  ]  irlnclpie  in  your  bill  you  propose 
to  introduce? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Mr.  Binderup,  tha  would  be  difflctilt  for  me  to  say 
as  I  believe  there  are  five  cardinal  principles  contained  in  our  bill, 
and  if  you  took  any  one  of  these  :  ive  out.  the  bill  would  be  hardly 
worth  while.  The  first  one  I  shall  mention,  however,  is  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  its  constiti  itlonal  right  to  coin  the  Nation's 
money  and  regulate  the  value  the-eof. 

-  Mr.  BiNDKRUP.  Yes,  Congressma^  Voorhis;  that  is  fundamentally 
true  in  any  sound  monetary  bill,  j  Thafs  why  we  call  our  national 
organization  the  Constitutional  MDney  League  of  America. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Probably  the  most  direct  and  logical  way  to  estab- 
lish this  first  principle  Is  by  mating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
definitely  and  positively  the  monetary  agent  of  Congress,  and  giving 
the  Board  a  mandate  consisting  of |  Instructions  from  Congress  as  to 
when  and  how  they  shall  Issue  thi  NaUon's  money  and  control  the 
volume  of  demand  bank  deposits,  which  are  approximately  97  per- 
cent of  our  money  today.     This  Is  lone  In  the  bill. 

The  second  principle  is  the  estat  lishment  of  a  100-r)ercent  reserve 
back  of  all  demand  deposits.  Thk  is  definitely  necessary,  because 
until  It  is  done  we  will  continue  U  i  have  an  uncontrollable  banking 
and  monetary  system,  wherein  ou'  money.  In  the  form  of  demand 
bank  deposits,  appears  and  disappjars  in  billion-dollar  chimks,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  the  pec  pie  are  wiUing  to  borrow  and  the 
banks  are  willing  to  lend. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Right  you  are.  fes,  truly,  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  We  are  basing  our  moniy  on  the  people's  debts.  If  we 
pay  our  debts,  our  money  disappears,  and  we  wlU  aU  go  broke. 
And  if  we  dont  pay  our  debts,  the  sheriff  takes  all  we  have  and 
we  mn  also  go  broke;  so.  in  principle.  It  merely  means  that  we 
are  damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  don't.    Isnt  that  so** 

tdi.  VooRHB.  Yes.  Mr,  Btnderui):  you  are  absolutely  right.  If 
Uncle  Sam  and  aU  tbo  rest  of  us  jald  our  debts,  thero  would  th^ 
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not  be  one  dollar  in  circulation  except  our  old  reliable  Abraham  Lin- 
coln money  and  oiir  silver.  The  bulk  of  our  money  consists  of 
bank  deposits  created  by  the  banks  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
making  loans.  By  the  same  token  the  payment  of  those  loans 
wipes  out  the  deposits  and,  in  effect,  destroys  that  much  of  our 
money.  Under  oxu"  present  monetary  system,  the  people  are  defi- 
nitely between  two  fires,  a  money  fanUne  on  the  one  hand  and 
Increasing  debt  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Binderup.  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  Mr.  Voorhis,  but  I 
realize  we  will  have  to  cover  this  point  in  detail  later  in  following 
discussions.  Our  present  monetary  system  reminds  me  of  driving 
an  automobile  with  a  loose  steering  wheel.  First,  it  runs  us  into 
the  inflation  ditch  and  then  into  the  deflation  ditch.  Our  mone- 
tary system,  like  an  automobUe.  should  always  be  under  perfect 
control. 
Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  absolutely. 

The  third  great  principle  is  to  bring  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  directly  imder  governmental  control  and  make  of  them 
Government  institutions  as  they  were  orlglnaUy  supposed  to  be. 
This  can  be  accomplished  simply  by  the  Government  purchasing 
the  capital  stock  from  the  member  banks.  If  this  were  done, 
$11,000,000,000  of  gold  would  become,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  many  things  which  are  inher- 
ently confusing  in  our  present  system  of  private  creation  of  money 
would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  BiNDcXTTP.  But,  Congressman  Voorhts,  suppose  we  did  get  all 
the  geld.  What  would  we  do  with  it?  We  certainly  do  not  need 
It  for  money,  when  a  piece  of  paper  with  Uncle  Sam's  stamp  on  it 
Is  better  than  gold,  more  convenient  and  always  at  par.  We  use 
Uncle  Sam's  paper — that  is.  bonds — to  buy  gold  and  then  pay  inter- 
est on  the  bonds,  put  the  gold  in  a  hole,  and  then  kid  ourselves 
Into  believing  that  the  gold  in  the  hole  is  necessary  to  back  up 
Uncle  Sam's  paper,  that  was  good  enough  in  the  first  place  to  buy 
the  gold. 

Mr.  VooRHQ.  That's  right.  The  only  real  value  In  the  gold  is  a 
purely  psychological  one.  To  some  people  It  represents  a  base  for 
Issuing  money  or  extending  credit.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
unnecessary  but  I  should  rather  have  the  Government's  title  to  It 
a  clear  one  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Of  course  you  are  right  In  that.  What  Is  the 
fourth  principle,  Mr.  Voorhis? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  restoring  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollcr  to  its  1926  level,  and  giving  the  Nation  a 
dollar  whose  purchasing  power  and  debt-paying  power  will  re- 
main dependable  and  constant  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Well,  then.  Congressman,  it  looks  to  me  like  thafs 
the  first  step  toward  recovery  and  toward  achieving  a  dollar  with 
permanent  debt-paying  and  purchasing  power.  And.  Jerry,  that 
means  taking  the  rubber  out  of  the  dollar.  Suppose  we  had  some 
power  changing  the  length  of  our  yard,  making  It  3  feet  one  day 
and  9  feet  the  next.  We  would  hesitate  to  invest  in  drygoods,  not 
knowing  the  length  of  the  yard  when  we  would  be  ready  to  sell. 
And  yet,  I  wonder  whether  we  all  realize  that  our  dollars  are 
manipulated  secretly  in  Just  this  fashion.  In  order  to  make  our 
money  dependable  and  constant  through  the  years.  Isn't  it  defi- 
nitely necessary  to  measure  our  money  into  circulation,  scientifi- 
cally, as  accurately  and  as  carefully  as  a  doctor  would  measure  or 
weigh  his  medicine  to  his  patients? 

Mr.  VooHHis.  Exactly  so.  and  that  in  fact  Is  the  fifth  principle, 
for  any  monetary  systero  must  be  Just  and  fair  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  live.  We  must  protect  the  creditors  as  well  as  the  debtors.  It 
is  a  necessary  function  of  a  national  government  to  constantly  feed 
into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  enough  money 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Increase  in  our  population  and  expanded 
industry.  All  these  require  more  morey  in  circulation  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  stable  price  level,  and  that  money  must  be  put  in 
circulation  in  such  fashion  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  lower-income  groups. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Isn't  it  a  fact.  Jerry,  that  our  monetary  vehicle, 
which  must  carry  the  lead  of  trade  and  Industry,  might  be  likened 
to  a  railroad  engine — the  bigger  the  load  the  more  steam  it  takes 
and  then  the  engineer  Just  opens  the  throttle  a  little  more  to 
provide  more  power  to  carry  the  additional  load  and  maintain 
the  tpeed?  Likewise  with  our  monetary  vehicle — the  bigger  the 
load  (meaning  increased  population  and  expanding  business)  the 
more  monetary  steam  will  be  required,  and  so  our  engineers  (the 
monetary  authority),  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  open  the 
tbrottla  and  let  in  a  little  more  steam  (meaning  Uncle  Sams  own 
money) .  Mr.  Voorhis,  if  our  bill  was  passed,  how  long  thereafter  do 
you  think  we  could  start  prosperity  and  solve  the  unemployment 
situation? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  Improvement  would  begin  at  once.  With 
the  100-percent  reserve  system  m  effect  everyone  in  the  Nation 
would  know  that  every  depositor  in  every  bank  could  go  all  at  the 
same  time  to  their  banks  and  all  of  them  get  their  money.  This 
bill  would  make  banking  a  100-percent  eafe  bvalness.  But  over 
a  period  of  years  the  people  have  had  their  fingers  burned  no  Jess 
than  27  times  under  our  present  banking  and  monetary  system, 
and  they  are  naturally  timid,  and  why  shouldn't  they  be. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Of  course,  they  are  timid;  but  they  are  not  afraid 
of  the  prices  of  commodities  going  up  and  down  if  Ijased  definitely 
on  supply  and  demand  of  commodities.  The  thing  the  people  are 
afraid  of  is  that  the  dollar,  by  a  privately  manipulated  control, 
will  go  up  and  down  by  increasing  or  decreasing  its  abundance. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  I  know  you  au-e  absolutely  right  in  that  point, 
hut  this  bill  will  put  a  stop  to  such  catastrophes.  Mr.  Binderup,  I 
believe  our  audience  would  like  to  know  just  who  will  speak  over 
these  congressional  breakfast  talks,  as  far  as  you  know  In  advance. 


Mr.  BiNiiEitup.  A  good  suggestion.  Congressman.  That  wHI  be  • 
pleasure,  as  we  have  met  with  such  great  cooperation  in  this  work. 
Next  Tuesday  we  have  Senator  George  W,  Noasa,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Prof.  Irving  Ptsher,  of  Yale  University.  The  following  week  we 
will  have  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen,  former  SenAtor  from  Okla- 
homa and  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banning  and  Currency,  with  Senator  M.  M.  Logan,  of  Kentucky, 
author  of  Senate  bill  31,  a  bill  for  monetary  reform  Introduced  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Later  to  follow  we  expect  to  have  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Congressmen  Hnx,  HuNTia,  and  other  out- 
standing statesmen. 

We  are  inviting  all  Senators,  Members  of  the  House,  and  others 
to  write  us  asking  further  information  on  this  subject.  Every 
fourth  Tuesday  we  will  have  round-table  discussloos  with  several 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  reading,  commenting  on.  and 
explaining  these  questions. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Mr.  Binderup,  Just  what  Is  the  purpose  of  yoor 
organization? 

Mr.  Binderup.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  Is  to  spread 
monetary  linowledge  and  to  coordinate  and  unite  In  a  national 
organization  all  the  various  detached  local  monetary  study  clubs 
and  organizations  of  the  United  States,  together  with  unattached 
students  and  citizens  who  are  in  sympathy  with  constitutional 
money.  Government  monetary  control,  as  the  first  step  to  economlo 
BtabUity. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  InTitlng  me  to 
speak  with  you  here  this  morning  on  that  all-important  subject  of 
Government  monetary  control. 

Mr.  Binderup.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Congressman  VooaHis.  You 
have  always  been  a  good  fighting  trojan  in  the  ranks,  fighting  for 
this  most  Important  cause. 

Announcer.  Next  Tuesday  morning  at  this  same  time  we  will 
present  the  second  in  the  series  of  congressional  breakfast  talks. 
Mr.  Binderup.  can  you  tell  us  now  who  will  be  our  guests? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  Senator 
George  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  and  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  will 
discuss  the  subject  of  l(X)-percent  reserves  back  of  demand  deposits 
as  a  means  of  preventing  booms  and  depressions. 

And  SO  on  the  morning  of  February  28,  1939,  the  Nation 
heard  the  first  gim  fired  from  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  freedom  from  economic  servitude  in  this  radio 
broadcast  by  Congressman  Voorhis  of  California  and  former 
Congressman  Charles  G.  Binderup.  of  Nebraska.  I  might  add 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  had  two 
stancher  champions  and  I  trust  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  lend  their  assistance  to  the  Constitutional  Money  League 
of  Amsrica  by  inserting  an  article  in  their  local  papers  call- 
ing attention  to  this  great  campaign  in  the  great  cause  of 
constitutional  money  and  Government  monetary  control. 
Personally  I  think  this  is  a  remarkable  undertaking,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  greater  program  for  spread- 
ing monetary  knowledge  than  is  this  one  by  men  devoting 
and  consecrating  their  lives  to  this  educational  work.  In  this 
I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  personal  director  and  super- 
visor, Charles  G.  Binderup,  of  Minden.  Nebr.  I  know  him 
well,  ever  since  the  first  day  he  came  to  Congress,  and  a 
strong  friendship  has  developed  between  us. 

He  came  to  Congress  not  for  a  salary,  for  he  spent  it  as 
freely  as  it  came  in  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  hired 
extra  ofiBce  help,  both  in  his  Washington  offlce  and  in  his 
home  offlce,  sending  out  information  to  promote  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  money,  not  alone  in  Congress  but  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  letters  to  private  citizens  scattered 
over  the  Nation.  His  efforts  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
district  or  State  alone,  for  his  political  views  were  of  a  na- 
tional scope.  He  believed  that  prosperity  must  come  by 
creating  a  consuming  and  purchasing  power  among  the  lower- 
income  group  over  the  entire  Nation. 

He  came  to  Congress  modest,  yet  firm;  willing  to  listen, 
yet  resolute  and  determined.  He  fought  at  first  almost  alone, 
but  later  many  came  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  saw  th© 
soimdness  of  his  proposals.  I  do  not  think  that  labcK*  and  the 
farmer  ever  had  a  truer  friend. 

When  someone  would  praise  the  bill  he  had  introduced  In 
Congress  for  Government  monetary  control,  as  many  of  U8 
did  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he  would  modestly  reply, 
"It  is  really  not  my  bill.  I  just  borrowed  it  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
W.  J.  Bryan,  and  from  such  great  Republicans  as  President 
Garfield  and  James  G.  Blaine," 

Mr.  Binderup  is  a  Democrat,  and  yet,  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance, definitely  nonpartisan,  weighing  every  great  principle 
only  from  the  angle.  Is  it  for  the  protection  of  the  great 
masses?    Devoted  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  money  whea 
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he  was  defeated  in  the  last  election,  he  refused  to  quit.  He 
came  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense  and  there  organteed 
a  great  group  under  the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Money 
League  of  America  in  support  of  his  principles  for  Oovem- 
ment  monetary  control;  old-age  i)enslons  without  taxation  In 
the  amount  of  $50  per  month  for  old  needy  people,  widows, 
orphans,  the  blind  and  cripfAea,  to  be  paid  by  necessary  new 
money  issued  direct  by  the  Oovemment;  rehabilitation  of  the 
farmers  back  on  their  farms  with  IVi -percent  amortized  pay- 
ments on  their  loans;  and  repajrment  of  the  national  debt 
with  a  fountain  pen.  using  exactly  the  same  plan  in  retiring 
the  bonds  that  the  banking  system  used  in  the  first  place  in 
buying  the  bonds. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  for  carrying  on  ttiis  ttu- 
pendous  campaign?  When  I  asked  him,  he  replied:  "Destiny 
has  always  been  kind.  It  never  fails.  Devotion  and  sincerity 
to  a  righteous  cause  always  wins.  I  have  faith  in  the  people. 
If  everyone  that  has  suffered  tinder  our  miserable  and  crimi- 
nal money  and  banking  system  would  give  a  penny  a  day  for 
their  country,  we  would  have  more  money  than  we  need  for 
our  great  educational  campaign." 

Mr.  Binderup  has  written  his  third  book  on  the  subject, 
called  Uncle  Sam's  Hosi^tal  Chart.  He  has  donated  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  to  the  cause.  Senator  Owen 
compliments  this  book  by  saying:  "It  is  the  kindergarten  plan 
for  te€u:hlng  fundamental  monetary  truths." 

The  idea  of  a  forum  on  the  money  questioii  Interested  me. 
and  because  I  wondered  what  organization  was  ;qx>nsoring  the 
radio  series,  I  wrote  Binderup  asking  him  what  the  Constitu- 
^  tional  Money  League  was  and  how  it  was  operated.  Since 
other  Members  of  Congress  may  have  also  asked  themselves 
this  question,  I  think  this  answer  from  Binderup  is  appro- 
priate: 

Hon.  Kwrrrs  Hill. 

Member  of  C<mgres».  Boase  of  BeprtMntatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deas  Kntttk:  I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  Inquiry 
asking  what  the  Constitutional  Money  League  Ijb,  who  are  Its 
sponsors,  and  what  It  stazids  tcx. 

Tbe  OonsUtutlonal  Iftney  Li;ague  is  a  patriotic  asBoclation  sup-ir 
ported  by  volunteer  workers  and  contributions.  It  ts  nonpartlBSJi. 
nonsectarlan,  nonraclal,  and  nonprofit.  No  obligation  Is  impoeed 
on  Its  members.  Debts  In  the  name  of  the  league  are  fcs'tddden. 
Tbe  object  of  the  league  Is  to  have  CX>ngre88  discharge  the  duty 
imposed  by  tbe  Constitution:  To  exclusively  create  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  thereby  end  depression  and  prevent 
the  recitrrence  thereof  through  a  dollar  Just  to  debtor  azid  creditor 
aUke,  a  doUar  of  onlform.  permanent,  debt-paying,  purchasing 
power.  The  leagrie  proposes  through  moisey  study  dubs  and  or- 
ganisations In  every  congressional  district  to  establish  an  Informed 
public  opinion  on  managed  money  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
to  end  poverty  through  maximum  production  and  employment.  It 
solicits  the  aid  of  patriotic  dtlaens.  espedmlly  of  the  unemployed. 

Tbe  organization  Is  composed  of  three  departments.  The  first 
consists  of  the  Honarary  Tribunal  of  Economists,  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  100  profeBsors  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  unlver^- 
tles,  monetary  authorities  In  political  eoanomy.  llils  tribunal  en- 
dorses the  principles  of  Goremment  monetary  control  and  100- 
peroent  reserves  back  of  demand  deposits.  Tbe  trlbiinal.  however. 
Is  not  in  any  way  committed  to  any  bill  or  legislation,  nor  do  they 
suggest  a  plan;  they  have  merely  declared  a  policy  or  principle  and 
recognlK  that  the  plan.  In  the  shape  of  a  biU,  mxist  originate  In 
Congress  azKi  be  carried  out  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  second  department  consists  of  the  Honorary  Advisory  Biisl- 
neas  Council,  who,  while  they  do  not  take  any  active  part  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  supervise  and  direct  the  national  or- 
ganization. This  council  consists  of  nine  outstanding  btisinessmen 
of  ability.  The  league  endorses  the  principle  of  Oovemment  mone- 
tary control  as  advocated  by  the  four  largest  farm  organizations  in 
this  country,  the  National  Orange,  the  National  Cooperative  Coun- 
cfl,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  FMeratioD.  and  the  Farmers'  Union. 
and  educational  assoclaUcns  of  America.  We  expect  to  include  the 
heads  of  these  groups  as  members  of  our  Honorary  Advisory  Business 
Ccimcil. 

The  Executive  Business  Council  that  transacts  aU  business  for 
tbe  league  consists  of  a  president,  vice  president,  executive  secre- 
tary, assistant  secretary,  executive  treasurer,  and  various  com- 
mittees. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen,  former  XThlted  States  Senator 
ftam  Oklahoma,  has  been  elected  as  the  honorary  co\mcllor  at  the 
brad  of  the  Advisory  Business  Council. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognlaed  that  Senator  Owen  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  statesmen,  a  leading  monetary  authority  and 
philanthropist,  untiring  and  devoted  to  his  country,  knowing  that 
this  Nation  cannoc  Uve  and  civilization  cannot  endure  \inless  the 
reasonable  wants  of  humanity  are  recognized  and  satisfied. 


Ifr.  Robert  HemphlU.  «ni^Tw»<ai  writer  and  formerly  credit  man- 
ager of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Oa..  is  the  executive 
secretary.  I 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  piesldent  of  the  Executive  Business 
CauDcU  that  must  transact  all  business  for  the  organization.  My 
oflBoe  address  Is  In  care  of  the^  Constitutional  Money  League  of 
America.  8200  Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  I  will 
appreciate  your  addressing  me  t^ere  if  you  wish  more  information 
coDceming  o\ir  le&giae. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  Isjterest  you  have  shown,  and  with 
personal  best  regards.  I  am. 


Sincerely, 


Chasles  Q.  Bindiscp, 


Former  United  Stat »  RepresentcUive  frofn  Nebra^ca. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSIAP  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTl^  CAROLINA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  4  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  2Ti, 
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STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  R. 


r.  OP  LOUISVILLE.  KT. 


Mr.  RATTiEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccoisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  concerning  i  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  made  by  John  R.  Sampey,  president  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  Louisville.  Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  me  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  foUaws: 

A  new  threat  to  religious  liberty  in  America  may  develop  from 
a  bill  recently  Lntroduced  in  Ooi^ess  to  amend  tbe  Social  Security 
Act.  Baptists  in  particular  and  Ciiristi&ns  of  all  faiths  who  are  of 
like  mind  should  Inform  themselves  of  the  dangerous  potentialities 
of  this  bill.  In  1935  Congress  passed  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  by  establishing  a  system  of  old-age  benefits,  and  by 
enahllng  its  several  States  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
aged  persons,  blind  persons,  dependent  and  crippled  children,  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare,  public  health,  and  the  administration  of 
their  unemployment  compensatlbn  laws;  to  establish  a  Social  Se- 
curity Board;  to  raise  revenue;  and  for  other  pxirposes." 

This  act  significantly  contained  an  exclusion  clause  which  omitted 
from  the  application  of  the  act  ahd  from  taxation  therevmder  "serv- 
ioe  performed  In  the  employ  o<  a  corporation,  community  chest, 
fund,  foxuidation  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious^ 
charitable,  scientific.  literary,  ot  educational  purposes,  or  for  the 
preventi<m  of  cruelty  to  childrtin  or  animain  no  part  of  the  net 
eamiogs  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  Individual."  The  bill  which  tms  been  introduced  into  the  present 
Congress  (H.  R.  101,  by  Mrs.  OI^at)  would  amend  the  original  act 
by  striking  out  this  exclusion  cliuse.  And  it  is  to  this  amendment 
as  it  concerns  the  churches  and  other  Institutions  of  religion  that 
we  would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  Baptists  and  of  all  other 
Christians. 

What  does  the  amendment  mtan?  Practically  it  means  (1)  that 
in  the  future  the  function  of  p  rovlding  for  the  economic  security 
ot  employees  of  churches,  den<^inatlonal  organizations,  and  other 
instituUons  of  religion  would  te  taken  away  from  these  groups 
and  be  made  the  function  of  the  state;  it  means  (2)  that  the 
churches  and  their  institutions  would  be  taxed  by  the  state  for 
the  support  of  its  social  security  program:  (3)  it  opens  the  door 
for  the  punitive  coercion  of  tpe  churches  by  the  state  in  the 
mfOTcement  of  its  regulations;  land  (4)  It  involves  the  individual 
workers  of  the  churches  tn  a  dliect  economic  dependence  upon  the 
state  that  will  tend  to  diill  refiglous  conviction  and  stifle  inde- 
pendent conscientious  action. 

The  further  meantog  of  the  amendment  for  Baptists  becomes 
clear  when  we  recall  their  historic  views.  Early  American  history 
rings  with  their  insistence  upon  full  religious  liberty  for  aU  men. 
In  order  to  guarantee  such  liberty  for  the  Individual  they  further 
insisted  on  the  state's  recognition  of  the  distinctive  natiire  and 
distinctive  function  of  the  churoh  in  the  world,  warranting  the  de- 
mand for  a  free  church  In  a  free  state.  They  believed,  and  Baptists 
still  believe,  that  the  church  14  not  In  the  same  category  as  the 
economic  corporation,  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  world,  and 
that  its  spiritual  function  becomes  Impossible  when  its  organiza- 
tion and  methods  are  oontroUed  by  the  state,  or  when  it  becomes 
economically  dependent  upon  any  other  group  whatsoever.  The 
church  mxist  be  free  from  entapgllng  alliances  If  It  is  to  remain 
the  voice  of  God  in  human  society.  Although  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  church  and  the  st^tc  are  compdementary  rather  than 
antagonistte,  they  are  so  dlffereat  that  neither  the  church  nor  the 
state  Is  fitted  to  govern  the  other,  and  that  attempted  domlnatioa 
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of  either  by  the  other  makes  only  for  Injustice,  bitterness,  strife, 
and  disruption. 

The  proposed  amendment,  furthermore,  reverses  the  historic 
Judgment  of  the  Nation.  The  above  Baptist  principles  were  recog- 
nized in  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  In  the  legislative  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, a  policy  based,  we  must  be  reminded,  not  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  gratuitous  exemption,  but  upon  the  essential  right  and 
requirement  of  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  function. 
But  the  twentieth  century  pressure  of  economic  and  political  ex- 
pediency begins  to  Ignore  the  essential  difference  between  churches 
and  other  associations,  and  to  regard  the  freedom  of  religion  as 
freedom  of  thought  and  worship  only,  without  the  implementation 
of  action  and  method.  In  our  sight  this  amendment  is  just  an- 
other step,  undtscemingly  proposed  perhaps.  In  the  direction  of 
Incorporating  religious  organizations  under  the  leadership  and  con- 
trol of  the  state,  a  movement  that  promises  as  great  a  disaster 
for  democratic  government  as  for  the  church. 

We  speak,  therefore,  not  merely  In  defense  of  the  freedom  of 
the  church,  but  as  patriotic  citizens  we  would  enter  our  protest 
against  a  step  that  would  further  secularize  the  national  thought, 
endanger  the  freedom  and  variety  of  democratic  association,  yield 
to  the  totalitarian  principle  another  gain  in  its  conquest  of 
western  civilization,  and  become  the  portent  of  national  confusion. 

Because  we  feel  so  deeply  that  this  proposal  Is  an  incipient  thrust 
at  something  basic  in  our  national  life  we  voice  this  warning  and 
protest.  We  appeal  particularly  to  our  southern  Baptist  brethren 
to  give  to  our  historic  conscience  supremacy  over  an  easy  con- 
formity. Oxir  fathers  won  recognition  for  the  high  principles  of 
religioiis  liberty  and  separation  of  church  and  state  at  the  price  of 
hardship  end  blood;  we  must  not  easily  surrender  them  or  retreat 
from  their  full  metining.  We  must  make  our  protest.  And  we 
suggest  that  Baptists  urge  upon  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
th'es  the  meaning  of  what  Is  about  to  be  done  and  register  a  strong 
dissent.  We  mtist.  furthermore,  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  sepa- 
rate action,  which  in  this  matter  means  adequate  provision  for  the 
workers  in  our  churches  and  Institutions  throtigh  our  own  agencies. 
The  work  of  our  relief  and  annuity  board  for  the  security  of  our 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  denominational  workers  is  already 
well  established  and  making  remarkable  progress  toward  a  com- 
plete service.  And  now  a  critical  challenge  confronts  us.  Shall 
we  go  on  to  perfect  the  service  of  our  own  agencies  of  security? 
Or  shall  we  abandon  them  and  yield  our  task  to  the  state?  Otir 
answer  should  not  be  in  doubt.  We  shall  cooperate  most  loyally 
with  the  state  in  the  area  of  its  own  functioning,  but  within  the 
life  of  our  churches  and  cur  denomination  we  shall  claim  the 
right  and  accept  the  task  of  caring  for  our  own. 

John  R.  Sascfet.  President. 

(For  the  faculty.) 


Labor  Organizations  and  Labor  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  March  4  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  27), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BT  RAYMOND  MOLET 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Reforming 
Reform,"  written  by  Raymond  Moley,  and  published  in  News- 
week of  the  issue  of  March  6,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek  of  March  6,  1939] 

REFORMING  REFORM 

As  the  American  people  begin  to  grow  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  neither  Franklin  Roosevelt  nor  anyone  else  of  his  general  phU- 
osophy  has  a  permanent  lease  on  the  White  House,  several  curious 
shifts  are  taking  place  in  public  sentiment.  The  most  spectacular 
of  these,  to  my  mind.  Is  occurring  among  the  country's  labor 
leaders. 

Remembering,  no  doubt,  the  President's  references  to  those  "new 
Instruments  of  public  power"  that  might  some  day  in  the  hands  of 
a  reactionary  government  "provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,"  the  A.  F.  L.  is  moving  toward  a  firm  stand  against  further 
Federal  regulation  of  working  conditions  in  the  immediate  future. 
More,  It  has  already  indicated  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  dawning  realization  that  the  Wagner  Act 
Is  an  Instrument  that  might,  under  an  ultra-conservative  admin- 
istration, beconie  a  pretty  ruthless  check  upon  labor  has  reinforced 
the  knowledge  that  1940  and  1944  are  not  so  far  off.  Together  they 
ep>ell  awareness  that  the  theory  of  a  biased  board  might  well  prove 
to  be  organized  labor's  imdoing. 


Hence  labor's  desire  to  make  the  act  fair  to  aU  parties  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

Senator  Bitskx  has  introduced  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
present  act — amendments  which,  while  they  go  somewhat  beyond 
the  A.  F.  L.  amendments,  are  not  inconsistent  with  them.  The 
Burke  amendments  provide,  among  other  things,  for  a  recreated 
Board  consisting  of  one  representative  of  employers,  one  of  em- 
ployees, and  one  of  the  public.  They  would  limit  the  Board's  dis- 
cretion by  requiring  certain  procedural  changes.  They  provide 
changes  in  election  procedure  calculated  to  remove  Ihe  present 
possibility  of  bias  In  favor  of  one  or  another  labor  organization. 
They  would  protect  employees  againia  Intimidation  "from  any 
source"  and  against  closed-shop  discrlnxlnation  or  a  check-off  of 
dues.  They  would  rewrite  the  first  section  of  the  present  law  to 
provide  that  all  lndu.<;trial  strife,  "however  caused."  is  against  public 
policy.  It's  going  to  be  difQcult  for  Congress  to  avoid  the  clear 
implication  of  these  amendments,  particularly  at  a  moment  when 
real  friends  of  organized  labor  recognize  clearly  the  danger — ^to  labor 
itself — of  Government  partisanship  in  the  labor  field. 

But  equally  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  far-elghted  friends  of 
organized  labor  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  nervousness  about 
the  expansion  of  wage  regulation. 

Wages  are  being  regulated  In  two  ways  now — ^by  the  Wages-Hourt 
Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Under  the  latter,  by  steadily  ex- 
panding the  "locality,"  It  is  possible  to  make  uniform  the  wages  in 
plants  which  sell  to  the  Government  the  country  over.  For  ex- 
ample. 29  small  Independents  in  the  steel  and  fabricating  Industries 
through  the  Eastern  States  complain  they  have  been  bracketed  with 
the  big  steel  Industries  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago — a  territory 
where  wages  have  been  higher  than  in  the  East  for  a  generation  or 
more.  The  'locality"  was  expanded  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Board. 
The  next  expansion  could  well  be  to  take  In  Kentucky.  After  that. 
Alabama.  Alwa3r8  a  majority  of  the  plants  in  a  given  region  would 
be  paying  the  higher  rates. 

The  question  that  must  inevitably  arise,  then,  on  the  part  of 
workers  is  "Why  belong  to  a  labor  union  at  aU?"  If  union  wages 
can  be  effected  in  Alabama,  say.  without  a  union,  why  pay  dues? 
If  the  Government  is  taking  over  the  show,  why  bother?  So  art 
years  of  education  and  organization  by  labor  leaders  being  under- 
mined. 

In  Ma/  1935  I  wrote:  "So  much  sincerity  and  sacrlfloe  has  gone 
into  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  labor  movement  that  faUure 
would  be  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  national  history.  Yet  •  •  • 
labor  today  Is  maneuvering  itself  into  a  position  where  It  is  open 
to  devastating  consequences  from  a  change  in  the  American  polit- 
ical climate.  •  •  •  The  present  liberal  Democratic  Party, 
which  recognizes  the  need  of  a  strong  labor  niovement.  ought  Itself 
to  take  care  lest  it  permit  labor  to  assume  a  yoke  from  which  it 
mlgh\-  never  free  Itself."  , 

Unfortunately  the  Democratic  Party  dldnt  "take  care."  What 
we  are  witnessing  now  is  labor's  moment  of  awakening,  labor's 
scramble  to  get  out  from  under,  labor's  effort  to  escape  from  Its 
dreadful  position  of  dependence  upon  whatever  national  adminis- 
tration happens  to  be  In  power. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS,  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON.   WILLIAM  I.   SIROVICH.  OF  NSW  YORK.  IH 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  JUNE  25.  1B3S 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concressiomal  Rscoro.  I  Include 
the  following  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  25.  1935: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  ancient  man  fotind  that  certain  things 
would  float  on  water,  some  genius,  possibly  cousin  to  the  Inventor  of 
the  wheel,  gathered  together  floatable  objects  and  used  them  to  help 
him  cross  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes  that  blocked  his  progress  to 
some  desired  goal. 

The  earliest  navigation  was  on  rivers  and  the  oldest  records  we 
have  are  concerned  with  Egirpt  and  the  Nile  on  which,  nearly  6,000 
years  before  Christ,  boats  were  made  of  papyrus  reeds  woven  in  the 
style  of  an  elongated  basket  and  smeared  with  pitch  within  and 
without  in  order  to  make  them  waterproof.  The  Egyptians  had  no 
forests  from  which  to  obtain  wood,  but  later  on  from  the  time  ot 
the  flrst  navigational  experiments  the  E^ptlans  Imparted  wood, 
probably  from  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  made  their  ships  ot 
wood,  using  papyrus,  stiffened  by  slats,  for  sails  to  siigment  the 
sweeps,  or  oars,  previously  used.  , 
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CoeTBl  with  the  ngTPtians  the  Inhabitants  of  the  lands  fronting  | 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers  turned  to  these  watercourses  for 
transport  of  persons  and  goods.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  general 
(nistom  of  those  along  the  upper  reaches  of  these  rivers  was  to  build 
a  framework  of  osier  withes — that  la  willow  branches — and  cover 
them  with  skins,  which  in  turn  were  coated  with  pitch,  of  which 
there  was  a  plenitude  In  that  region.  Carried  dOAii  the  river  by  the 
current  these  early  traders  brought  their  produce  to  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  sold  or  bartered  it  there,  and  then  knocked  down  their 
coracle,  the  bowl-shaped  boats  they  used  were  called,  loaded  the 
whole  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  which  had  been  brought  down  in  the 
coracle  for  this  purpose,  and  made  their  way  back  overland  to  their 
homes. 

The  earliest  occidental  naglvators  of  the  open  sea  were  the 
Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon  and  T^re.  They  struck  boldly 
out  on  the  waste  of  waters  in  wooden  vessels  probably  fabricated 
from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  These  early  navigators  of  Phillstia  vised 
first  one  bank  of  oars  and  sails  and  then  added  another,  and  pos- 
sibly two  more  banks  of  oars,  manned  by  captives,  although  the  final 
perfection  of  the  bireme,  the  double-banked  vessels  propelled  by  oars 
and  sails.  Is  given  by  credit  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  It  Is  tradition  that  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  landed  on  the 
peninsula  of  Greece  before  the  Dorians  and  lonlans  came  down  from 
the  north  and  took  over  the  land,  and  not  only  gave  the  earliest 
Inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  Peninsula  the  alphabet  but  also  inducted 
them  into  the  arts  of  navigation. 

The  Greeks  took  their  lessons  well  and  soon  were  building  ships 
that  were  used  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  to  found  colonies 
In  Magna  Graecia.  the  present  Sicily,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  80  we  find  that  the  navigation  ol  river  courses  and 
small  lakes  wa^  the  first  attempt  of  man  at  water  transportation, 
and  that  this  gradually  expanded  through  the  centuries  into  marine 
transport  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Tyrrhenian,  the 
Aegean,  and  the  Black  Seas.  Of  navigation  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Persia,  the  waters  of  the  great  bays  and  seas  of  the  Orient,  we 
have  little  record,  but  It  is  certain  that  such  was  accomplished  by 
the  natives  of  those  regions. 

Ancient  vessels  connected  with  ancient  caravan  routes  and  river 
mouths  at  strategical  points  along  the  coasts,  such  as  the  present 
Smyrna;  olden  Issus,  far  older  than  the  famed  Damascus;  Gaza, 
vaOous  ports  on  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  of  which  Alexandria  became 
the  most  famous;  Arslnoe.  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Th« 
rivers  and  the  caravan  routes  performed  the  functions  of  modern 
railroads  and  brought  the  produce  and  products  of  the  hinterland 
to  the  coast.  The  Interior  prospered  because  It  had  outlet  to  the  eea 
through  its  coastal  harbors;  the  coast  prospered  because  the  deep 
waters  of  the  earth  apexxed  up  highways  over  which  the  goods  of 
one  country  coiild  be  rowed  or  sailed  to  another  country  and  there 
bartered  for  that  country's  goods  or  sold,  and  these  products  brought 
home  again  for  another  sale. 

Brigands  raided  the  caravans  on  land,  pirates  looted  the  vessels  at 
■ea.  but  despite  these  levies  by  lawless  force,  trade  prospered. 
Corinth  sent  the  bronze  to  Athens  and  the  Ionian  settlements  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Media.  Persia,  and  Rome  for  armor  and 
Btatxiary.  T3rre  brought  Corinth  the  tin  that  made  possible  the 
bronze  alloy  from  copper  and  took  factored  bronze  in  exchange — the 
famous  "aes  Corlnthia'  or  bronze  of  Corinth  and  brought  the  fine 
ladies  of  Ccslnth  the  fashionable  Tjrrian  purple,  that  beautiful  dye 
of  the  ancients  that  smelled  so  terribly  In  the  "<AMnp  and  looked  so 
beautiful  In  the  wearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  unfold  a  most  fascinating  tale  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  anrient  nations  and  the  intriguing  story  of  the 
development,  step  by  step,  of  vessels  capable  of  taking  and  holding 
the  seas  and  of  trade  between  all  the  civilized  and  barbarian  nations 
of  the  days  before  Christ,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  which  lies  between  the  long  boot 
of  Italy,  thrust  deep  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  present  Yuglo- 
slavla.  Albania,  and  Greece,  for  centtjarles  11  streams  swept  down  to 
the  shores  of  this  sea  great  quantities  of  alluvial  soU  from  the  moun- 
tains and  piedmont  that  crowQ  the  head  of  Adriatic.  Due  to  an 
easterly  flowing  current,  this  silt  was  formed  into  long  banks  of 
aUuvlal  mud.  called  -'lidl."  lido  in  the  singular.  On  these  banks 
fishermen  settled  and  the  first  commerce  of  the  embryonic  Venice 
was  with  fresh  and  salted  fish  to  the  mainland  nearl^. 

The  Goths,  Huns,  and  Lombards  overran  the  Alps,  and  to  escape 
them  the  inhabitants  cf  the  cities  of  the  mainland  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  fled  to  the  mud  banks  and  lagoons  offshore.  This  was 
In  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  There  were  12  low  mud -bank 
Islands,  and  the  settlers  from  the  mainland  formed  themselves  into 
lagoon-  townships  and,  In  time,  chose  tribunes  to  represent  them  In 
the  growing  form  of  republican  government. 

The  aboriginal  Inhabltanta  were  absorbed  by  the  mainland  folk. 
lYade  turned  from  the  local  barter  with  the  mainland  to  the  open 
Adriatic  and,  league  by  league.  8|»«ad  oTcr  the  Mediterranean,  up 
the  Dardanelles,  and  through  the  Black  Sea  and  across  the  south- 
eastern Mediterranean  to  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  and  thence  to  the 
Orient. 

Venice  prospered  through  her  eastern  trade  until  she  became  the 
great  maritime  nation  of  her  times,  but  her  supremacy  was  to  be 
challenged  by  another  Italian  city.  Genoa  the  Superb,  built  not  on 
mud  banks  but  on  the  footing  of  high  hills  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  which  tops  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  on  which  the  "boot" 
of  Italy  fronts.  Genoa  ttself  is  from  genu — the  knee— and  well  de- 
scribes Its  location  at  the  top  of  the  "boot." 

Genoa  and  Pisa  first  fotight  for  trade  and  Genoa  defeated  Pisa. 
Then  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  dashed  orer  the  riches  of  marine 


commerce  and  were  each  alternately  victors  and  vanqtUshed  until 
the  Battle  of  Chioggla,  in  whichj  the  Venetians  finally  were  victors. 
Genoa's  trade  had  penetrated  as  if  ar  as  the  Euphrates,  and  there  the 
Italian  city  had  erected  strong  fortresses  for  the  protection  of  her 
commerce.  j 

Out  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  in  t|ie  then  weak  nation  of  Portugal,  in 
1497  sailed  Vasco  da  Gama  with  four  vessels,  instructed  by  Emman- 
uel the  First  to  find  a  sea  route  %o  the  eastward  to  India  and  China. 
Da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  G6od  Hope,  and  continuing  his  north- 
eastward course  reached  Calicut] in  India.  Later,  with  10  ships.  Da 
Gama  sailed  again  to  Calicut,  a|id  In  revenge  for  the  treatment  of 
the  Portuguese  he  had  left  to  ^tabllsh  a  factory  on  his  first  visit 
bombarded  Calicut  and  then  swept  onward  to  Cochln-China,  de- 
stroying everything  he  coxild  that  he  found  at  sea.  Calicut,  from 
the  cloths  of  which  we  get  our  1  name  of  calico,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Calcutta,  which  Iwas  not  In  existence  then,  being 
foiinded  In  1690  by  Job  Chamoc^  of  the  English  East  India  Co. 

The  discovery  of  an  easterly  all-sea  route  to  the  Orient  by  the 
Portuguese  crippled  the  caravaii-vessei  routes,  part  overland,  part 
seaway,  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  An  all-water  route  was 
cheaper  than  a  mixed  land  and  sea  route.  Furthermore,  the  cru- 
sades had  endangered  the  western  caravans  that  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  Vessels  were  la(den  at  the  prime  port  and  unladen 
at  the  home  port,  or  vice  versa,  find  a  single  shipment  was  made  of 
goods  instead  of  many  transfers  ^n  route.  TO  the  Porttiguese,  rather 
than  any  other  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ts  due  the  discov- 
ery of  the  great  value  of  all-water,  long-distance  transport  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods.    Lisbon  prospered  as  Genoa  and  Venice  declined. 

Much  else  of  historical  interest,  for  which  we  have  not  time,  oc- 
ctirred  between  this  period  and  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  in  the  next  century.  With  this  "woman  of  Eng- 
land" and  this  "man  of  Spain"  came  the  conflict  for  the  control  of 
the  western  ocean — the  North  Atlantic — and  the  sea  routes  to  the 
New  World  and  around  the  Hon^  to  the  Pacific,  the  Indian,  and  the 
China  waters  and  their  rich  coasts.  Elizabeth  and  Phillip  would 
have  little  more  than  academic  Interest  for  us  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  victories  of  Drake.  Howard,  Hawkins,  and  other  English, 
obtains  over  the  Diike  of  Medina  Sldonia,  in  command  of  the  ar- 
mada of  Spain,  closed  the  Continent  of  North  America  to  further 
expansion  by  Spain  and  opened  iip  English  colonization  of  the  east- 
em  coast  of  North  America  abave  Florida,  from  which  grew  the 
British  Colonies  In  North  America,  out  of  which  developed  the 
United  States  of  America.  bfise<^  on  E^llsh  law  and  customs,  and 
speaking  the  English  language. 

Had  the  Lord  High  Admiral  ol  Spain,  In  any  one  of  four  engage- 
ments, been  able  to  inflict  a  declilve  defeat  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  and  then  to  Join  w|th  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  low 
countries — the  Netherlands  and.  Flanders — and  together  land  vic- 
torious troops  on  English  soU — $paln  had  the  best  infantry  in  Eu- 
rope at  that  time — the  very  name  "infantry"  coming  from  Infante — 
the  royal  title  of  princes  of  Spain — the  whole  course  of  American 
history  might  have  been  changed  and  England  herself  become  an 
appendage  of  Spain  as  had  Napl^  and  Sicily,  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Man  proposes — God  disposes.  !The  storms  of  the  skies,  rather  than 
the  artillery  of  the  Eiiglish,  scattered  the  armada.  Elizabeth  Tudor 
herself  was  gracious  enough  tojglve  Providence  credit  though  she 
had  two  medals  struck  to  comiiemorate  the  victory,  one  of  which 

bore  the  tnscrlptlon,  "Venlt,  vidlt, 
ley  fied." 

rchant-marlne  commo-ce  by  Instl- 
jrotection  of  English  mariners,  by 
giving  new  charters  to  merchaiit  adventiirers,  and  organizing  and 
financing  new  companies.  She  Secretly  upheld  the  piracies  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins  while  she  apologized  for  their  buccaneering  in  public. 
Prom  1558,  when  the  red-halre<^  daughter  of  Henry  VTII  and  Anne 
Bullen,  or  Boleyn,  as  we  know  hfcr  today,  came  to  be  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, tmtil  her  death  in  1603  shelforwarded  the  dreams  of  her  father, 
Henry  Vin,  and  grandfather.  Henry  Vn.  The  first  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  obtained  concessions  f«>r  ESiglish  cloth  merchants  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Increased  trade  with  Scandinavia.  Allying  him- 
self with  John  of  Denmark,  Heiry  VII  broke  the  monopoly  of  the 
Hansa  cities  and  gained  free  trade  with  Denmark.  Venetian  caracka 
had  brought  the  goods  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Southampton  ot 
Sandwich,  but  Henry  Tudor  coticluded  a  treaty  with  Florence  by 
which  that  republic  opened  ltd  ports  to  English  vessels,  and  the 
Venetian  monppoly  of  trade  with  England  ceased.  English  ships 
began  to  carry  English  goods  no>i,h.  south,  and  east. 

John  Cabot,  a  Genoese,  settlfed  in  Bristol,  fired  by  the  exploit 
of  his  fellow  Genoese,  Columbxoi,  got  authority  in  1497  from  Henry 
Vin  to  saU  the  western  sea  andl  set  up  the  English  banner  on  all 
iMds  he  might  discover.  Cabot  ranged  the  North  American  coast 
from  Labrador  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware — a  great  heritage  for 
England,  but  one  that  was  to  lie  latent  untU  more  than  a  century 
later  under  the  Stuarts.  CiAjot  received  £7  sterling  for  hto 
discovery.  |  "* 

Portugal  had  found  Brazil  and  the  route  around  the  Cape  of 
22P*^-  ^  *°  ^^  Indian  and  west  and  south  Pacific  Oceans, 
^ncis  Drake  for  England  had  entered  the  Pacific  aroimd  the 
Horn  The  Hollanders  had  fouid  the  route  to  the  Orient.  Spain 
was  busy  with  the  looting  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  under  PhUlp  had  taken  thfe  PhUippines.  Trade  was  the  base 
of  all  these  exploits.  The  Splcfe  Islands  were  in  the  thoughts  of 
every  mariner  skipper.  The  faniotis  Spice  Islands  were  sought  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  obtained  the  condiments  that  woxild  preserve 
and  make  palatable  the  stale  and  often  putrid  meat  of  the  times,  and 


showed  the  armada  in  flight  and 
fuglt" — "They  came,  they  saw, 

English  Elizabeth  fostered  m^ 
gating  navigation  acts  for  the 


that  had  marvelous  medicinal 
that  day. 


>owers,  according  to  the  beliefs  of 
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In  an  of  this  the  three  first  Tudors,  the  two  Henrys,  and  Elizabeth 
had  much  hand.  Thwarting  Spain  here,  checkmating  Pcfftugal 
there,  blocking  the  Dutch  elsewhere,  overcoming  the  advantages  of 
the  German  Hansa  cities  In  tl>«  trade  with  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  the  circtuiuiavigation  of  the  globe  by  Francis  Drake  in  the 
Golden  Hind. 

Under  Elizabeth  the  English  East  India  Co.  came  into  being 
in  1600.  Its  original  object  was  to  complete  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Co..  which  had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  vrtth  the 
Spice  Islands  and  had  raised  the  price  of  pepper  frcwn  75  cents  to 
(2  a  pound,  though  the  shilling  of  Elizabeth's  time  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  quarter  dollar  of  otir  time  in  purchasing  value.  For 
258  years  the  English  East  India  Co.  monopolized  English  trade 
with  all  lands  and  islands  lying  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  In 
Africa  and  Cape  Horn  In  South  America — that  is,  according  to  the 
charter  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  "the  governor  and  company  of 
merchants  trading  into  the  Eatst  Indies" — and  in  the  early  dajrs 
interlopers  were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  their  ships  and  cargoes. 
James  I  granted  subsidiary  licenses  to  private  traders  induced 
thereto  by  the  great  profits  of  the  trade,  but  in  1609  he  renewed 
the  East  India  Co.'s  charter  "forever." 

Prance,  Denmark.  Scotland,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Sweden  also 
established  East  India  companies  and  traded  their  home  products 
for  or  bought  for  cash  the  spices,  silks,  gems,  and  other  valuables 
of  the  Orient.  East  India  merchantmen  became  the  finest  ships 
that  piled  the  seas,  down  to  the  advent  of  the  American  clipper 
ships  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centvuy.  Cromwell  renewed  the 
East  India  Co.'s  charter,  and  Charles  n  made  It  his  especial  concern 
granting  five  charters  to  the  company.  I  have  dealt  at  length  with 
certain  aspects  of  English  marine  history  because  It  was  the  root 
from  which  sprung  American  merchant  marine.  From  the  first, 
England  subsidized  her  shipping.  Not  by  outright  gifts  of  money 
but  by  granting  monopolies  of  trading  rights  to  her  mariners  with 
the  prospects  of  huge  profits  for  private  capital  and  Joint -stock  capi- 
tal in  the  beginning.  This  was  an  indirect  subsidy,  and  It  was  the 
foundation  of  England's  greatness  at  sea.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years,  one  by  one  she  cnoshed  or  weakened  her  rivals  in  trade. 

The  wars  with  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Spaniards,  the  piracy 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  privateering,  a  polite  term  for  piracy,  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  alleged  free  trade  of  later  monarcbs  had  only 
one  object — the  expansion,  with  profit,  of  England's  trade  over  the 
seas,  north,  west,  south,  and' east. 

American  shipping  had  Its  origin  In  the  seaports  of  the  peninsula 
of  Penzance.  The  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  New  England, 
the  middle  colonies,  and  Virginia  show  the  love  in  which  the  early 
Immigrants  held  their  English  homes.  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Falmouth, 
Biddeford,  Barnstable,  Brldgewater.  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Port- 
land. Southampton,  Exeter,  Truro,  towns  east  of  the  Hudson  and 
we!l  known,  indicate  the  early  immigration  to  the  American  shores 
and  the  establishment  of  colonics  by  the  men  and  women  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  and  It  was  the  descendants  of 
these  men  and  women  who  built  the  early  vessels  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  and  their  de- 
scendants, in  turn,  aided  by  others,  who  built  and  manned  the 
fishing,  whaling,  and  trading  fieets  of  New  England. 

Ships  and  the  seas  were  in  their  blood  and  the  same  Atlantic 
Ocean  that  washed  the  shores  of  New  England  also  bathed  the 
strands  of  Old  England,  and  called  to  them  to  venture  forth  on  its 
broad  hlghwajrs  as  it  had  called  to  their  forebears  in  the  times  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 

Privateers  and  pirates  are  often  confused  In  the  modem  mind. 
Privateers  were  privately  owned  vessels  armed  with  cannon  which 
sailed  under  the  commission  and  flag  of  some  recognized  govern- 
ment. They  might  be  called  the  militia  of  the  sea.  Another  class 
of  privateers  consisted  of  vessels  either  owned  or  chartered  by  a 
colonial  government.  Their  mission  was  to  capture  the  ships  and 
cargoes  of  any  enemy,  either  factual  or  assumed,  Urates  carried 
no  commissions  from  any  recognized  government,  but  preyed  on 
the  vessels  of  all  nations  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  war 
or  peace.  Privateers  sometimes  turned  pirates  deliberately.  Some- 
times they  became  such  technically  by  overlooking  or  misinter- 
preting the  laws  and  usages  of  the  seas.  Both  privateers  and 
pirates  became  the  equivalents  of  the  land -robber  barons  on  the  sea. 

Privateering  was  really  a  sort  of  commercial  venture.  Skippers 
and  crew  worked  on  a  sharing-in-prlzes  basis  and  were  not  paid 
regular  wages.  Privateers  were  an  important  adjunct  to  the  naval 
operations  of  the  American  Revolution  smd  of  the  War  of  1812. 
They  raided  British  commerce  carried  In  British  merchant  ships. 
Privateering  fell  into  disrepute  finally.  Pirates  claimed  to  be 
privateers  and  privateers  denied  that  they  were  pirates.  So  Europe 
abandoned  privateering  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1858. 

American  vessels  built  on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
Narragansett  Bay,  Long  Island  Sotind,  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and 
Chesapeake  Bays,  and  even  further  south,  ventured  on  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  They 
traded  agricultural  and  forest  products  of  the  Colonies  for  Indus- 
trial products  of  England  and  Europe. 

Fishing  increased  along  the  banks  that  lie  off  the  shores  of  New 
England  as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  hardy 
race  of  mariners  developed  there,  and  there  are  authenticated 
cases  of  fishing  vessels  driven  by  northwesterly  gales  in  record 
time  to  the  coasts  cf  Ireland.  England,  and  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula.   Then  came  whaling. 

Nantucket.  Marthas  Vineyard,  New  Bedford.  Palrhaven,  and 
Salem  became  the  heme  ports  of  a  series  of  fieets  of  whalers  that 
ranged  far  and  wide,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  up  the  Pacific  to  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 


Ocean.  Whaling  trained  seamen  of  fine  quality  for  the  merchant 
marine  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  whaling  brought 
at  least  $500,000,000  to  the  strong  boxes  of  New  England,  much  of 
which  later  was  invested  in  clipper  ships  and  sea-borne  trade. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  evolved  a  fast  ves- 
sel of  war  along  new  lines.  Intended  for  a  convoy  for  merchant 
ships,  this  new,  swift  type  of  vessel  was  also  built  for  ocean  com- 
merce by  France.  England  copied  the  French  design,  but  it  re- 
mained for  American  designers  of  naval  and  merchar.t  vessels  to 
evolve  an  entirely  new  type  of  sailing-vessel  hull,  sail  rig,  and  mast 
stepping  which  became  known  as  the  frigate  typ>e,  of  which  the 
Constitution,  Constellation,  United  States,  Ranger,  Lexin^on,  and 
Saratoga  were  the  prototypes.  These  vessels  of  war  were  slim 
hulled  with  clean  runs  aft,  heavily  sparred  and  canvassed,  car- 
ried a  cloud  of  sails  foirad — forward — were  quick  In  stays,  ardent 
on  the  helm,  and  highly  maneuverable  at  sea  or  In  tight  waters. 
The  frigates  of  the  I790's  were  the  parents  of  the  clipper  ships  in 
the  merchant-marine  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centiiry.  Commerce  learned  from  war  and  Im- 
proved on  its  teacher. 

The  North  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  common  routes  to  the  new  steamships  a  little  ova  a  hundred 
years  ago.  From  the  Saixinnah  to  the  Civil  War,  the  new  steamers 
were  challenged  by  the  full  and  nxedium  clipper  ships.  England 
bad  plenty  of  coal  and  iron  and  little  forest;  America  had  few 
developed  coal  and  iron  mines  but  did  have  great  forests.  Ensland 
pinned  her  faith  on  coal  and  Iron,  and  the  United  States  cleaved 
to  hardwood  hulls,  great  pine  masts,  and  spara  and  canvas.  It  was 
the  ccnfiict  between  beauty  and  utility,  and  utility  won. 

England  built  the  Britannia,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  in  1840. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  built  the  first  single-screw, 
iron-hull  steamer  in  1843,  and  the  screw-propelled  ship  gained 
3  knots  an  hoxir  in  speed  over  the  paddlers.  The  seagoing  world 
was  astonished  when  the  American  Collins  Line  built  the  Arctic, 
In  New  York,  in  1850,  and  she  made  the  startling  speed  of  12^ 
knots  an  hour. 

The  Collins  Line  operating  from  New  Tork  and  Boston  to  Eng- 
land from  1840  to  1856  was  subsidized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Government,  in  1856,  ceased  subsidizing 
this  line,  the  entire  merchant  marine  of  our  Government  collapsed. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  did  more  than  enrich  the 
pioneer  miners  and  their  backers.  The  names  of  Flood.  Fair. 
Mack>y,  are  known  to  many,  but  the  names  of  the  men  and  womrn 
who  crossed  the  Plains,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Sierras  to  reach  the 
gold  coast  are  burled  in  history.  The  Great  Plains  between  the 
Alleghenles  and  the  Rockies  were  the  haunt  of  the  Indian  and  the 
range  of  20.C0O,0OO  bison,  or  buffalo,  as  they  are  Improperly  called. 

Railroads  were  extended  into  the  new  territories.  The  eyes  at 
the  East  were  turned  toward  the  fertile  plains.  The  seacoast,-- 
Original  Thirteen  States,  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  westward 
and  the  empire  of  the  sea  was  abandoned  for  the  land  empire  of 
the  West.  Money  that  had  financed  clipper  ships  was  poured  Into 
the  coffers  of  the  new  railroads.  The  FY^deral  Government  heavily 
subsidized  In  money  and  great  strips  of  marginal  land  the  iron 
rail  transport. 

Seven  railway  systems  received  81  percent  of  these  land  grants; 
and  five  systems,  the  Northern  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Chicago  ii  North  Western  Railroads,  received 
79  percent  of  the  Federal  land  grants,  which  amounted  to  a  total 
of  129.947.000  acres,  and  from  various  States  additional  grants  of 
48.424,000  acres,  making  a  total  of  Federal  and  State  land  grants  to 
railroads  of  178,371.000  acres.  The  value  placed  upon  this  immense 
acreage  was  the  extremely  reasonable  one  of  $1  an  acre  computed 
on  the  average  price  received  in  the  sale  of  Govermnent  lands  In 
the  20-year  period  from  1851  to  1871.  In  addltloa  to  these  grants 
the  railroads  also  received  about  000.000  acres  of  right-of-way 
grants  generally  In  the  proximity  of  or  within  the  limits  of  cities 
and  towns  and  additionally  various  other  forms  of  financial  aid. 
The  price  of  $1  an  acre  does  not  in  any  way  Indicate  the  price  per 
acre  received  by  the  railroads  on  a  resale  to  settlers  at  later  periods. 
Some  of  the  land  given  away  in  order  to  forward  rail  transportation 
now  sells  for  as  much  as  $2,000  an  acre.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  railroad  In  some  Instances  carried  Government 
troops  and  property  free  of  charge  and  in  other  instances  at  half  the 
normal  charge  for  such  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  land  grants,  the  railroads  sold  sectuities  In 
the  shape  of  bonds  and  their  variants  and  stocks  to  municipalities. 
States,  and  private  investors,  and  of  this  money  represented  today 
by  the  refunding,  but  not  the  payment,  of  these  security  debts  runs 
into  a  standing  funded  debt  of  $12,000,000,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  ten  billions  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  stociu  esti- 
mated at  par  value.  A  total  of  $23,000,000,000  present-day  valua- 
tion. 

The  railroads  have  certainly  been  well  cared  for  financially  bj 
the  Government  and  by  private  Investing. 

As  the  railroads  gained  in  power  and  scope  of  operation  the  mer- 
chant marine  declined.  Confederate  gunfire  def^troyed  roost  of  the 
beautiful  full  cl'pper  and  medium  clipper  ships,  the  ownership  of 
which  was  mainly  held  In  the  Northeastern  States,  mostly  In  New 
England  and  New  York. 

In  order  to  place  the  merchant  marine  on  an  equality  with  rail- 
roads, it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  and  the  investing  public 
to  put  in  $200,000,000  a  year,  not  counting  interest,  to  provide  the 
equivalents  of  the  twenty-odd  billion  of  the  railroads. 

Since  the  exi>ort  and  import  ocean  transportation  of  the  United 
States  represents  about  10  percent  at  Its  best  of  the  land  trans- 
portation, the  merchant  marine  should  have  recelred  in  this  period 
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$2,000,000,000,  which  figure  ctnild  have  been  readied  by  an  anniial 
i^iproprlatlon  and  Investment  of  twenty  millions  a  year. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  CItU  War  the  United  States  had  a 
merchant- marine  tonnage  of  5.600,000  tons;  England  had  a  mer- 
chant-marine tonange  of  6.900,000;  the  rest  of  the  nations  had 
6.000,000  tons  of  shipping.  Before  the  Civil  War  75  percent  of  the 
export  and  import  cargo  of  the  United  States  was  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships;  this  dropped  to  8  percent  in  1914  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War.  With  the  start  of  this  last  disastrous  conflict  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  withdrew  all  their  shipping  to  their  own  purposes. 
American  cotton  was  left  In  the  fields  unpicked,  or  stored  In  ware- 
houses because  there  were  no  American  ships  to  transport  it  abroad. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  wheat  and  other  commodities,  except, 
in  such  cases  where  these  commodities  were  required  by  the  Allies 
for  their  own  use. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  we  had  no  vessels  to 
transport  troops  and  material  and  o\ir  Government  had  to  rely 
upon  foreign  shipping,  for  which  it  paid  a  high  price  to  England 
and  Prance  and  later  to  Italy  to  transport  troops  and  personnel. 

In  a  belated  effort  to  provide  ships  for  its  own  war  needs  the 
United  States  spent  $3,500,000,000,  most  of  which  went  Into  wooden 
■hlpa,  which  later  were  found  to  be  absolutely  vmsuited  for  the 
purpose,  involving  a  total  loss  of  the  money  spent  for  these  archaic 
structxires. 

For  the  transport  of  men,  munitions,  and  material  overseas  and 
their  rettirn.  the  United  States  Government  paid  out  to  foreign 
governments  or  their  nationals  the  astounding  sum  of  $110,000,000. 
Had  this  amount  been  paid  to  American  shipping  Interests  in- 
stead of  to  the  foreign  countries,  who  later  repudiated  their  debts 
to  the  United  StatM.  American  shipping  would  have  been  ably 
financed  and  our  flag  today  would  be  flying  over  an  efllclent  and 
competent  American  merchant  marine.     [Applause.] 

From  1789  to  1860  Amerlcan-bullt,  manned,  and  owned  ships  car- 
ried the  products  of  this  Nation  to  all  the  ports  of  the  wcvld.  There 
was  a  steady  growth  In  our  sailing  merchant  marine,  mostly  vessels 
of  wood,  of  which  we  had  ample  supplies  in  otir  abundant  foresta. 
Ottk.  hickory,  pine — and  nothing  devised  by  man  in  metal  could 
equal  the  suitability  of  Maine  pine  for  masts  and  spars.  England 
had  few  forests  but  ample  coal  and  iron.  Iron  for  ships  and  coal 
for  fuel.  So  natiirally  the  Britons  turned  to  the  steamship  as  their 
means  of  carrying  ocean-borne  commerce.  Americans  also  built 
•teamships.  and  their  efforts  climaxed  in  1840  in  the  Collins  Line, 
which  for  7  years  gave  keen  competition  to  European  steamship*. 
The  Collins  Line  was  helped  by  the  Federal  Government  through  a 
jnail  subsidy.  When  this  was  withdrawn,  about  1866.  and  the  Col- 
lins Line  lost  two  vessels,  the  Une  went  Into  bankruptcy,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  that  competition. 

The  destruction  by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  privateers 
of  Federal  shipping  almost  cleared  the  oceans  of  the  American  flag. 
Shipping  had  been  highly  profitable  to  the  seaboard  States,  notably 
New  England,  and  these  profits  were  turned  to  the  development  of 
the  great  West.  Coastwise  trade  still  held  its  own,  but  the  deep 
aea  was  practically  abandoned  by  Americans. 

The  Europeans  were  not  idle.  The  heavily  settled  nations  on  the 
northwest  of  Europe  clung  to  the  sea.  It  was  their  route  to  world 
commerce.  They  had  no  great  interiors  to  develop,  and  the  only 
export  market  for  their  surplus  goods  was  by  way  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  sea  they  held  tenaciously. 

Each  new  vessel  that  was  launched  In  Europe  was  larger  and 
better  than  those  that  preceded  her.  European  constUs  In  other 
nations  sought  out  new  fields  for  their  nationals'  goods — they  were, 
and  still  are.  commerce  scouts.  It  is  only  recently  that  through  the 
Btireau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  an  organized  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn,  on 
the  ground,  what  American  goods  foreign  nations  would  buy  and 
that  has  been  heavily  curtailed  in  Its  activities. 
From  1800  to  1860  American  ship  captains  were  not  only  skippers 
--of  their  ships  but  were  also  first-class  salesmen  of  American  goods 
In  foreign  ports.  The  real  work  fell  on  the  supercargo,  an  officer 
aboard  ship  who  was  in  charge  of  the  cargo.  It  was  his  Job  to  find 
out  what  demand  there  was  or  covild  be  created  for  American  man- 
ufactured goods  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  captain  and  the 
owners.  On  the  return  home  such  cargoes  were  shipped  as  could 
find  ready  sale  In  foreign  porta.  The  historic  shipload  of  warming 
pans,  discarded  in  New  England,  taken  down  to  the  Tropics  and 
aold  to  cook  over  open  fires;  the  sale  of  ice  to  the  southern  coun- 
tries; the  Introduction  of  Yankee  clocks,  shoes,  rubber  boots,  horse 
plows,  and  other  farming  Implements  used  by  hand  are  examples 
of  old-time  Yankee  enterprise.  For  many  generations  the  young 
women  of  Buenos  Aires  would  wear  no  other  footgear  but  American 
kid  boots. 

South  American  countries  are  accustomed  to  long  credit.  Six 
months  used  to  be  considered  cash  in  the  last  century.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  only  sell  for  cash — spot  cash.  The  Eng- 
lish, German.  French,  and  Scandinavian  countries  were  willing  to 
give  long  credit  and  to  adopt  the  leisxirely  method  of  dealing  cxis- 
tomary  in  South  America  and  the  Orient.  The  Yankees  were  always 
In  a  hurry,  anxious  to  do  business  out  of  hand.  Their  European 
comj>etitor8,  adopting  the  methods  of  the  countries  they  dealt  with, 
gradually  cut  into  the  sales  of  American  manufacturers.  Ameri- 
cans offered  better  goods  at  better  pricea.  and.  when  the  motorcar 
came  in.  with  improved  agricultural  machinery,  smarter  shoes,  bet- 
ter hats,  and  clothing. 

These  American  goods  had  to  be  shipped  In  foreign  vessels,  and 
the  foreigners  saw  to  it  that  deliveries  were  slow  and  freight  charges 
high — for  Americans — while  their  own  national  goods  were  expe- 
dited and  at  lower  freight  rates.  The  edge  was  always  against  the 
Americans  so  tax  as  ocean-borne  commerce  Is  concerned,  which 


would  not  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  enough  American 
hulls  to  transport  exported  American  products. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  the  United  States  had  only  four 
vessels  plying  to  South  Ameriqa  regularly.  Had  we  then  been  pos- 
sessed of  ample  shipping,  the  t^emendovis  market  in  South  America, 
which  the  nations  at  war  wert  compelled  to  abandon,  would  have 
produced  billions  in  profits  td  American  manufacturers — exporters 
and  manufacturers.  We  needj  never  have  sold  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  to  the  warring  nations  but  could  have  dealt  with,  and  legiti- 
mately so.  South  America,  the  Far  East,  South  Africa,  and  Austral- 
asia to  the  upbuilding  of  our  e  iport  trade  and  the  profit  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  would  have  gott«i  paid  for  our  goods,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  goodsjwe  shlpp>ed  to  the  Allies. 

When  we  finally  establlshea  the  United  SUtes  Shipping  Board 
and  began  to  build  ships,  overseas  export  trade  which  had  dropped 
from  a  percentage  of  goods  carried  in  1860  In  American  ships 
amoimtlng  to  77.3  of  the  tot4l  to  8  percent  in  1914.  Our  lowest 
point  in  tonnage  and  percentafe  of  goods  carried  in  American  ships 
was  in  1910,  when  the  shameflil  figures  of  782,517  tonnage  and  8.7 
percentage  of  goods  carried  In  American  ships  were  reached. 

Due  to  legislation  favoring  |he  American  merchant  marine  from 
1917  on,  the  number  of  Am^'lcan  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with 
Europe  has  risen  from  6  to  193  vessels;  with  South  America  from 
4  ships  to  169;  with  the  Paclflt  coast  and  Par  East  from  6  ships  to 
87  vessels;  with  Africa  from  to  ships  to  20  ships;  and  with  the 
Pacific  coast-Australasia  from  J3  ships  to  19  vessels.  To  the  Carib- 
bean. West  Indies,  and  Canada(  in  1914  only  66  American  ships  were 
tradhig;  in  1932  this  had  risen  to  164  vessels.  The  total  of  all  over- 
seas ships  in  1914  was  85,  and  this  had  increased  to  652  vessels.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  these  vessels  nas  risen  from  510.271  tons  in  1914  to 
8.282,022  tons  In  1932.  [ 

The  only  thing  that  has  enabled  this  increase  In  American  ship- 
ping is  the  granting  of  mall  subsidies,  of  which  44  are  now  in  effect. 
To  those  who  shudder  at  the  word  "subsidy,"  as  If  it  were  some- 
thing malefic,  let  me  cite  the  figiores  of  increase  in  tonnage  to 
Europe,  South  America,  the  GHent,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  which 
are  from  187,333  tons  in  1914  tc  2.534.595  in  1932.  All  this  is  due  to 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  mall  contracts  which  enabled  our  ship- 
owners to  compete  with  foreign  ships  in  these  trade  routes,  since 
a  subsidy  meant  the  dlfferenc0  between  a  continuous  deficit  and  a 
slight  but  encouraging  profit. 

In  1924,  due  to  world  conditions,  ships  to  the  number  of  thou- 
sands were  withdrawn  from  our  trade.  The  farmers  had  a  surplus 
of  wheat  of  250,000,000  bushfels  and  no  means  of  moving  it  to 
Europe.  At  a  cost  of  less  than  $1,000,000  the  Shipping  Board  moved 
this  wheat  abroad  and  thus  prevented  a  price  collapse  that  would 
have  meant  the  loss  of  $600,000,000  to  farmers. 

When  the  British  coal  strilde  in  1926  catosed  the  withdrawal  of 
British  ships  and  the  United  ]  States  Shipping  Board  took  out  its 
lald-up  ships,  and  came  to  the  Irescue  of  our  farmers  and  indiistrial- 
Ists,  saving  them  a  loss  estlmAtcd  to  reach  $300,000,000. 

Two  billions  have  been  savel  American  shippers,  to  be  added  to 
their  profits,  by  the  reduction  in  ocean  freight  rates  caused  by  the 
competition  of  American  vessels  in  the  period  between  the  World 
War.  Not  alone  Is  this  saving,  jbut  discrimination  against  American 
ships  has  been  prevented,  because  we  could  compete  for  our  own 
export  trade  with  otu:  own  shids.  and  do  not  have  to  rely  on  foreUm 
vessels  for  exj)ort  carriage.       J 

Nine  billions  is  the  amount  of  America's  ocean  freight  bill  for 
the  decade  of  1921-30.  American  ships  received  three  bUlions  of 
this  amount.  We  should  have  got  every  dollar  of  that  nine  bUlions 
Instead  of  handing  six  biUioiis  over  to  foreign  vessels.  We  shall 
get  our  legitimate  share  of  fteight.  which  is  all  that  is  paid  for 
export  of  American  goods,  wMen  we  have  the  ships  and  they  are 
properly  supported  by  the  American  people  through  Congress. 
[Applause.]  I 

Confining  the  citation  to  otean -going  vessels  competing  in  the 
international -carrying  trade,  We  find  the  total  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine  tonnage  to  be  qoday  about  36,000,000  tens.     Of  this 

)ut  13.500,000:  Japan,  slightly  over 
Ightly  leas  than  3,000.000;  Germany, 
^       .      ,^^  ,,.  .  2^;  and  Italy,  about  2,100.000.     Com- 

pared with  the  situation  in  1)14.  the  American  merchant  marine 
engaged  in  ocean  foreign  trade  has  much  Improved,  but  we  are  stiU 
near  the  foot  of  the  list  from  t  he  viewpoint  of  competitive  tonnage, 
although  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  1928  in  a  period  of  4  years  sub^- 
quently  450,000  gross  tons  of  vessels  were  launched,  including  9 
tankers  and  2  ships  of  special  t;  pe.  leaving  us  high  tj-pes  of  comblna- 
hSoo^^I,  ?^['''^''^  ''^  "^^^  "^''^'^  *'  $142,000,000.  or  about 

In  the  President's  message  ht  contended  that  we  had  given  thirty 
millions  in  subsidies  to  ships  of  United  States  reglstnr  which  Is 
le^  than  one-third  of  the  one  aundred  and  ten  millions  the  United 
S^tes  paid  to  Great  Britain  jnd  Prance  for  transport  during  tS 

In  marine  commerce  betwe*  n  the  elements  of  the  Britlsb  com- 
monwealth of  nations  90  percent  of  that  trade  a  few  years  ago  was 
n^n^l^^'n^^Jl*^  ^^^'  althQLigh  this  transport.  theoretlSly.  la 
open  to  all  nations.  However,  as  we  aU  know,  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
^!t '^l  ^*^®^°,  ^^,*°''y  "^**  practice.  England  has  always  cared 
r^^!^"'R''r°'^7^  '^"^  ^^'  '=°"  ^^""^^J  ^^-  BuUd  as  she  would. 
Germany  before  the  war  was  niver  able  to  set  afloat  more  than  one- 

So^r  ♦  °l  .^*.  ^^°^^^  of  British  tonnage  with  all  of  Germany's 
^^t^T^^'i  ^l^"^-  ^Rei^en^ber,  in  this  connection,  that  in 
1858  the  United  States  had  as  touch  ocean-going  tonnage  as  all  the 

fio  ?T^f.  5°f .°!  ^^^  ^"'^"^  P"!  together,  except  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  was  only  3(k).000  tons  behind  Great  Britain  at 
teat  time.    Prom  this  splendid  condition  in  less  *y>?,n  40  years  the 


tonnage.  Great  Britain  has  a 
3,000,000;  the  United  States, 
2,700,000:  France,  about  2,250, 
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United  States  dropped  to  8  percent  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  Its 
own  exports  and  imports.  In  1914  the  year  that  witnessed  the  out- 
l>reak  of  the  World  War. 

When  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  sent  the  United  States  Navy 
on  its  voyage  around  the  world,  lie  liad  to  go  to  foreign  nations  to 
get  colliers,  auxiliary  ships,  and  tenders  to  accompany  that  fleet  on 
Its  way  around  the  world. 

D\u4ng  the  last  decade  foreign  countries  have  carried  about  75 
percent  of  the  ocean  trade  of  the  United  States.  Since  this  was 
profitable  to  them,  it  seems  to  me,  that  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented our  former  associates  In  the  World  War  to  devote  part  of 
this  profit  to  the  payment  of  the  war  debts  to  the  UiUted  States, 
particularly  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tietween  August  1914  and 
April  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  American  ship- 
pers paid  increased  ocean  freight  charges  boosted  tenfold  or  more, 
which  cost  Industry  and  agriculture  of  the  United  States  nearly  a 
billion  dollars,  and  It  might  also  be  recalled  during  the  British 
co^  strike,  after  the  World  War,  which  withdrew  nxany  of  their 
ships  from  service,  that  the  United  States  Shinning  Board  was  able 
to  put  ships  to  service  to  carry  wheat  and  cotton  out  of  Oulf  ports, 
which  saved  American  shippers  $650,000,000.  whkrh  went  into  tbB 
pockets  of  American  industrialists  and  farmers. 

Were  we  able  to  build  ships  such  as  the  American  merchant 
marine  needs.  85  percent  of  the  cost  would  go  for  labor  and  16  per- 
cent for  material,  to  the  advantage  ol  the  reemployment  of  labor 
and  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine.  That  Is  the  par- 
pose  of  the  present  bill.  [Applause.)  To  put  American  shipping 
under  the  American  flag  back  oo  tbe  ocean  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  where  it  belongs  by  the  right  of  a  great  people  to  have  their 
own  means  of  water-borne  transport  to  all  the  nations  ct  the  world, 
three  things  are  necessary: 

First.  A  construction  differential  subsidy,  to  be  granted  to  ship- 
builders and  their  shipyards  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost 
between  vessels  built  In  the  United  States  and  vessels  biiUt  tn  other 
countries  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  materials  and  skilled  labot  in 
the  United  States  over  that  obtaining  In  other  countries. 

Second.  An  operation  differential  subsidy,  which  would  be  a 
subsidy  to  equalize  the  difference  In  the  cost  ot  operating  Ameri- 
can shipping  in  competition  with  the  shipping  of  other  natkms 
operated  under  lower  labor  costs  for  pmonnel,  supplies,  and 
repairs. 

Third.  A  trade  penetration  subsidy.  »  grant  to  United  States 
^ips  to  enable  their  owners  to  open  up  trade  with  other  countries 
not  now  open  to  or  traded  with  by  American  ships. 

No  finrther  mail  subsidies  should  be  granted.  Their  operation 
was  permeated  \iith  fraud  and  corruption.  I  confldently  believe 
that  these  methods  will  put  the  shipping  of  tbe  United  Estates  of 
America  on  a  parity  with  the  shipping  ot  the  world  and  that 
through  them  the  American  flag  again  will  be  seen  flying  in  all  tbe 
ports  of  the  world  as  It  was  in  the  days  ot  the  clipper  shipa. 
[  Applaune.  1 

The  United  States  is  now  giving  subsidies — there  is  no  other 
name  for  It — to  Industry  through  the  tariff:  to  agriculture  through 
bounties;  to  bankers  through  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System;  to  labor  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
through  restricted  immigration,  thereby  keeping  out  the  competition 
of  foreign  labor;  to  Boulder  Dam,  Muscle  Shoals,  through  flood  con- 
trol— all  local  in  their  operation  and  only  Indirectly,  if  at  all,  affect- 
ing the  Nation  at  large. 

In  the  building  of  ships  70  to  75  percent  goes  to  labor  and  30  to  25 
percent  to  material:  In  the  operating  of  built  ships  plying  in  trade 
80  to  90  for  labor  and  30  to  10  percent  for  supplies;  that  is.  for  ma- 
terial. Testimony  was  adduced  before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  during  the  hearings  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  building  of  ships  was  80  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost,  and  of 
material  20  to  10  percent;  but  the  figures  I  first  cited  are  based  on 
construction  costs  of  vessels  built  by  or  for  the  Navy,  and  I  feel 
that  these  figures  are  the  most  certain.  Whichever  be  true,  labor 
gets  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  anxount  spent  far  ships  and  may 
get  as  high  as  90  percent.     Labor  is  the  great  beneficiary  in  the  end. 

Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Madison  In  the  early  days  clearly  saw 
the  value  of  shipping  to  the  jroung  United  States  when  all  they  had 
to  ship  were  agricultural,  lumber,  and  fishing  products.  How  much 
more  is  American  shipping  needed  today,  when  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  Nation  have  reached  a  development  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  single  nation  and  surpassing  in  variety  and  magnitude 
the  entire  products  of  many  nations? 

Are  these  products  to  be  carried  to  foreign  buyers  of  American 
goods  In  American  export  trade  In  foreign  vessels  so  that  our  ex- 
porters are  at  the  mercy  of  any  freight  charges  that  these  foreignen 
may  choose  to  extort,  to  their  great  profit,  or  are  we  going  to  ar- 
range it  so  that  the  freight  charges  for  American  cargoes  will  go  to 
the  profit  of  Americans,  as  they  should,  and  as  they  will  when  again 
we  have  an  American  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name? 

Wben  the  CunsLrd  Line  iiad  obtained  the  cream  ol  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  on  the  North  Atlantic  from  1840  to  1847  the  United 
States  granted  a  subsidy  to  tbe  American  Collins  Une,  aod  in  a 
short  time  the  faster  and  abler  Collins  steamers  bad  captured  50 
percent  more  passengers  and  30  percent  more  freight  from  the 
Cunarders  tuid  forced  the  Cunard  to  reduce  its  freight  rates  trcan 
$35  to  $20  a  ton.  to  the  saving  of  American  shippers.  The  wtth- 
drawal  of  this  subsidy  and  the  loes  of  two  ships,  about  which  there 
was  much  mystery,  caused  the  Collins  Line  to  suspend  and  left  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  Cunard  Line.  When  Congress  in  1857  abol- 
ished ship  subsidies,  it  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Amciloa 
merchant  marine. 
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In  tbe  50  years  from  1860  to  1910  American  shipping  fell  from 
77 .3  to  8.7  percent  of  Anaerlcan  foreign  trade.  Where  onoe  the  Stan 
and  Stripes  had  been  seen  in  every  tanportant  seaport  of  the  world.  It 
now  became  so  seldom  seen  as  to  excite  wonder. 

American  manufacttirers  and  farmers  were  paying  to  fcveigners 
every  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUara  for  freight  that  ahoukl 
have  gone  to  American  owners  at  American  »i«wiilii  hsrt  there  been 
any  such. 

Orover  Cleveland.  William  McKlnley.  and  Theodore  BoosereK  In 
turn  earnestly  warned  the  American  people  of  the  dangers  Inbcrrat 
in  a  policy  of  allowlrxg  American  shipping  to  decline.  Woodrow 
Wilaon  said:  "How  are  we  to  get  the  ships  if  we  wait  for  the  ooaaa 
trade  to  develop  them?  The  Government  must  open  ttoeae  gates  of 
sea  trade,  and  open  them  wide." 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  there  were  only  19  Amertean 
ships  in  ocean  trade,  of  which  only  6 — only  6,  think  cd  it — were  lA 
the  North  Atlantic  trade.  When  the  Buropean  tielllgercnts  wttb- 
drew  their  ships  from  trade  we  hSMl  none  to  replace  ttoem.  If  we 
had  ships  then  the  whole  of  South  Amertean  trade  could  have  been 
ours  for  the  taking.  But  we  could  not  ship  oxu-  products  soutto  ct 
the  Caribbean,  since  we  had  no  vessels  to  ship  them  in,  and  a  ^Mt 
and  profitable  trade  was  entirely  lost.  Because  It  could  not  taa 
shipped  abroad,  cotton  fell  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

It  cost  the  United  States  three  billions  to  try  to  put  slilps  on  tbs 
ocean  when  we  entered  the  war.  If  we  add  what  we  paid  »»*g'p»««|. 
France,  and  Italy  to  this  and  then  surcharge  it  with  the  lost  proAts 
we  might  have  had  from  sea  trade  between  1014  and  1817  tts 
amount  Is  so  staggering  that  I  hesitate  to  give  it.  It  would  have 
provided  the  United  States  with  a  merchant  tn^j-iny  surpaasto^  any 
In  the  world,  sorpassing  all  in  the  world. 

In  shipbuilding  16  prtndpal  items  are  uaed.  Bach  at  the  4t 
States  of  the  Union  produces  several  of  these  matcriala.  The  bene- 
fit would  not  be  confined  to  the  seaboard  States  if  we  built  proper 
sb^is  for  a  new  merchant  marine.  Bvery  producer  of  cotton,  cam. 
wheat,  lumber,  coal,  oil  would  benefit;  every  State  in  the  Matloo 
would  benefit;  and  at  least  75  percent  ot  the  money  qacnt  would  go 
to  labor — in  some  special  cases  as  high  as  80  percent. 

Tlaerefore,  It  would  ix>t  only  be  tbe  shipyards  of  tbe  suslwiartf 
Btates  that  would  benefit  from  the  upbuilding  of  a  oompetent  msr- 
chant  marine  by  the  United  States  but  every  aectku  ot  the  country, 
every  State  in  that  section,  every  county  In  that  State,  and  I 
might  almost  say  every  village  and  hamlet  in  that  county.  This 
was  true  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  the  Boston.  Salem.  Port- 
land. New  Bedford,  axKl  Nantucket  shipping;  and  wtiat  was  true  on 
a  snoall  scale  in  the  days  of  the  sailing  ships  would  bs  as  true  in 
these  days  on  a  far  greater  scale. 

We  must  have  ships.  We  must  have  American  ships,  built  by 
Americans  and  manned  by  Americans,  and  flying  the  Amerleaa 
flag.  (Applause]  Our  great  prosperity  lies  in  tbe  export  of  our 
surplus  prodtjcts.  When  the  United  States  I*  sending  Its  Industrial 
and  agrlcultintd  products  alxtMMl  that  means  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  fun  potentials  of  our  producing  ca^iael' 
ties  and  abilities,  not  only  in  industry  but  in  agriculture.  Tbert 
are  great  markets  yet  to  be  developed.  Tbe  little  town  of  Salem 
built  ships  and  traded  to  the  Orient  and  grew  wealthy.  Tbt  ships 
of  Nantucket  scoured  the  Antarctic,  rounded  the  Bom.  and  sailed 
to  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic.  Were  they  hardier  and  better  men 
than  we?  Tliey  had  no  trade.  They  had  to  make  trade  or  find 
whales  and  they  did  both.  Let  the  Government  provide  the  three 
requisites  that  I  have  named:  Construction  differentials,  operatl/m 
differentials,  and  trade  penetration  rabsidles.  and  American  men 
and  firms  will  do  the  rest.  But  the  aSiips  we  are  to  build  must  be 
real  ships. 

They  must  be  sMe  to  compete  in  <;peed  and  comfort  and  cargo- 
carr3nng  capacity  with  the  best  that  tbe  rest  of  the  world  hss  to 
offer  m  competition.  I  would  ratlier  we  had  five  first-claas  20j000- 
ton  ships  than  one  super  lOOXXlO-tonner.  It  is  the  combined  cargD 
and  passenger  ship  that  Great  Britain  relies  on.  Ttie  Queen  Jfory* 
are  advertisements — ^Uendld  ones  to  be  tun — but  ad»e»tlsements 
nevertheless.  We  must  build  our  great  superliners  to  match  them 
later  on.  At  present  we  need  what  is  known  as  "combtnation 
ships,"  carrying  passengers  and  cargo,  tankers,  and  cargo  ships. 
Let  the  thousand -footers  watt  about  a  years  until  we  have  the 
solid  fleets  of  handleable  and  profltable  vessels  plying  into  all  the 
ports  of  the  world  from  all  tbe  pcvts  ot  tbe  United  States. 

The  ships  must  be  made,  as  they  can  be  made,  as  safe  as  htunan 
Ingenuity  can  make  them.  Tbey  must  be  wboUy  mapna^i  ^ 
American  officers  and  crew  and  wholly  built  of  American  material 
in  American  shipyards  by  American  workmen.  Tben  we  aliall 
know  what  we  have  got  and  how  they  will  stand  up  in  the  times 
of  stress  that  are  boTind  to  come  at  sea. 

The  sea  is  a  rough  master  once  it  gets  tbe  upper  hand.  It 
takes  skill,  competent  skill,  to  operate  safely  any  ship  at  sea.  Our 
American  seamen  have  the  intelligence  so  to  operate  tbeir  vesaela 
wiien  they  get  them  and  they  can  be  trained.  Tills  cannot  be  dusM 
in  a  year  nor  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  years  to  make  and  mold  aa 
ocean  line.  Half  a  doEen  ships  under  a  house  flag  will  not  make  a 
line.  But  American  lines  can  be  estabUahed  and  the  time  to  begin 
is  now.     (Applause.) 

The  lose  of  lives  of  crews  and  passengers  due  to  destruction  of 
vessels  at  sea  is  estimated  to  have  been  100.000  persons  tn  the  past 
century:  the  loss  of  cargo  mounts  to  countless  millions.  Man  has 
not  conquered  the  sea  and  man  never  Willi  An  tcefleld.  solid  and 
]ust  awash,  tore  out  the  forefoot  of  the  great  TUmnie  and  hundreds 
met  their  death.  Spasmodic  and  unpndictable  variation  of  the 
compaaa  off  tbe  California  coast  made  a  fleet  ol  torpedo  boats  pila 
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up  on  the  rocks.  Ice  In  the  Arctic  has  cinshed  whaling  and  ex- 
ploring vessels  as  If  they  were  made  of  thin  glass  Instead  of  sturdy 
oak.  Wind  and  waye  have  driven  vessels  ashore  on  lonely  coasts 
with  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  all  hands. 

But  man  must  use  the  seas  for  his  surface  transport,  and  man 
will  continue  to  use  it  If  he  cannot  conquer  it.  defying  its  terrors 
and  dangers  with  stout  hearts.  Every  new  vessel  that  is  launched 
Is  built  better  to  combat  that  "Ol"  Dabble  Sea."  Science  in  marine 
architecture  reduces  the  dangers  Incident  to  shipping  every  year, 
but  owners  of  vessels  do  not  always  take  advantage  of  the  advances 
made  In  design,  construction,  and  operation.  Vessels  can  be  made 
practically  fireproof,  but  not  all  are.  Etouble  bulls  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  sinking,  as  do  athwartshlp  and  fore-and-aft  compartments. 
But  all  vessels,  passenger  as  well  as  freight,  are  not  so  equipped. 

TYalned  and  competent  crews  are  obtainable,  but  It  saves  money 
^^or  owners  and  ship's  stockholders  to  rtischarge  crews  at  the  end  of 
a  voyage  and  rehire  at  the  start  of  the  next  one.  It  takes  mor« 
than  one  voyage  for  the  bridge,  engine  room,  and  forecastle  staff 
to  know  their  ship  and  what  she  will  do  and  will  not  do  tinder 
stress. 

Two  ships.  buUt  from  the  same  plans  and  materials,  by  the 
same  construction  crews,  and  in  the  same  shipyard,  will  differ 
even  more  than  human  sisters  will.  One  will  have  an  ardent  helm 
and  steer  quickly;  the  other  will  have  a  slow  helm  and  steer  lazily. 
One  will  work  to  leeward  despite  all  the  helmsman  can  do,  and 
thereby  lose  way,  and  the  other  will  hold  her  course  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  as  seamen  say. 

No  vessel  or  any  other  human  structure  can  be  made  wholly 
ftreproof,  but  ships,  as  well  as  structures  ashore,  can  be  made 
strongly  flre-resLsting  and  flre-retarding,  and  Ehif>s  can  be  equipped 
with  proper  flre-flghtlng  apparatus  and  their  crews  trained  in  its 
instant  and  continuous  use.  Patent  davits  and  practically  unsink- 
able  lifeboats  and  life  rafts  are  obtainable  in  the  market,  but  many 
shipowners  carrying  passengers  will  not  go  to  the  extra  expense 
their  purchase  and  use  aboard  ship  involve. 

The  Vestris,  Morro  Castle.  Havana,  and  Mohawk  are  the  recent 
additions  to  disasters  at  sea  in  which  many  lives  have  been  lost. 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  inefficient  officers  and  crews  and 
Ineffective  disaster-preventing  and  life-saving  equipment  were 
responsible  in  each  case  for  the  extent  of  these  disasters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest,  most  outstanding,  and  himaane  fea- 
ttire  of  this  bill  Is  the  section  that  deals  with  the  provision  of 
my  limitation  of  liability  bill  which  I  had  inserted  as  a  part  of 
the  ship  subsidy  bill  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  designed 
to  protect  the  life  of  every  hxmian  being  that  travels  on  an  Ameri- 
can ship.  Let  me  briefly  narrate  to  you  the  first  statutory  enact- 
ment of  limited-liability  law  which  took  place  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1734.  The  first  statutory  enactment  of  limited  liability 
was  only  for  acts  of  emrtjezzlement  on  the  part  of  the  master  and 
crew  and  other  acts  caused  by  them.  It  limited  liability  for 
nothing  else.  Just  acts  of  the  master  and  crew.  In  those  days  the 
enemies  of  the  shipowners  were  the  captain  and  the  crew  who 
took  out  the  vessel  and  embezzled  the  cargo.  They  operated 
against  the  interests  of  their  owners.  Ttlierefore  the  owner  of  the 
ship  had  to  be  protected  against  the  master  and  his  crew. 

In  1786  the  limitation  cf  liability  was  extended  to  robbery  and 
to  losses  in  which  the  master  and  crew  had  no  part.  In  1813  the 
limited  liability  of  shipowners  in  England  was  still  fxirther  ex- 
tended to  Include  other  causes  of  losses,  including  cases  of  colli- 
sion. The  only  funds  against  which  those  who  had  lost  their 
life  or  cargo  could  sue  was  against  the  money  that  was  raised  from 
the  salvage  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  ship  was  sunk  there  was  no 
money,  plus  the  money  that  was  received  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  its  cargo.  This  was  known  as  the  "limited  lia- 
bility act  of  Great  Britain." 

In  18S1  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  In- 
troduced the  limited  liability  law  that  was  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Great  Britain  as  part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  His 
fundamental  purpose  was  to  put  the  American  merchant  marine 
on  a  parity  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1862  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  protests  of  her  citizens, 
who  felt  this  limited  liability  law  was  written  for  the  interests  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  not  for  the  traveling  public,  abolished 
the  entire  law.  In  Its  place  it  substituted  a  bill  which  mak<>s  it 
mandatory  upon  all  British  shipping  organizations  to  pay  £15. 
which  is  (75.  per  ton  for  each  of  its  registered  tonnage,  for  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  cargo. 

This  law  was  approved  in  Great  Britain  In  1862.  We  never 
Changed  our  law  of  1851.  Therefore  we  are  in  the  tragic  position 
of  being  the  worst  Nation  of  the  world  in  taking  care  of  its  travel- 
ing public,  our  American  citizens.  Take  the  Morro  Castle  as  an 
example.  When  that  ship  was  sunk  147  lives  were  lost  and  100 
people  were  permanently  injured.  The  total  amount  of  money 
for  which  these  247  people  who  lost  their  lives  and  were  injuied 
can  sue  is  the  sum  of  $20,000,  while  the  Ward  Line  Co.,  the  owners 
of  the  Morro  Castle,  have  received  the  sum  of  $4,500,000  for  its 
insurance.  Behold  the  Mohawk,  which  was  sunk  I  Forty-seven 
lives  were  lost  and  50  to  70  permanently  crippled  and  injured. 
All  these  people  can  sue  for  since  the  ship  has  sunk  is  the  money 
that  the  company  received  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
cargo,  which  amotints  to  $9,000,  while  the  company  received 
•2,500.000  for  loss  of  its  ship. 

Is  it  fair?  Is  it  Jtist?  Is  It  humane?  Is  it  American?  The 
limitation  of  liability  which  our  distinguished  committee  helped 
me  to  put  in  this  bill,  and  for  which  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  all  of  them,  particularly.  Mr.  Welch,  of  Califor- 


nia; Mr.  OXeary,  of  New  Torh 
of  Virginia;   Mr.  Lehlbach,  of 


Mr.  Wearin,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Bland, 
Kew  Jersey;  Mr.  Crow,  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Wa  igren,  of  Washington;  provides  for 
paying  a  minimum  of  $60  per  ij^gistered  ton  for  the  loss  of  human 
life  alone. 

In  the  case  of  the  Morro  Caktle,  Instead  of  only  having  $20,000 
for  the  victims  to  sue  for,  ther  would  at  least  have  had  between 
$600,000  and  $700,000  if  my  profision  for  limitation  of  liability  had 
been  in  operation.  This  sectioin  of  the  bill  alone.  Mr.  Chairman, 
entitles  every  Member  of  the  Cbngress  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
for  the  first  time  in  the  American  history  of  our  merchant  marine 


It  takes  care  of  the  life,  the 
citizen  traveling  upon  our  sea- 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  p^ 
owners,  were   guarded   and  pi 


imb,  the  health  of  every  American 
>ing  ships.  [Applause.] 
)perty  rights,  the  property  of  shlp- 
)tect€d,  but  human  life  took  its 
chance  not  only  with  the  dangf  rs  originating  with  wind  and  wave 
but  also  with  the  dangers  froni  incompetent  crews  and  officers  and 
ineffective  equipment  and  ineflpcient  operation  of  vessels  in  times 
of  emergency  and  danger.  Thd  present  section  of  limited  liability 
in  this  subsidy  bill  makes  otir  laws  the  most  hiunane  and  pro- 
gressive in  all  the  world.  1 

I  have  traveled  on  foreign  yessels  to  Europe  and  I  have  used 
American  ships  on  coastal  voyates  and  ocean  Journeys. 

I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  tha  foreign  vessels  engaged  In  trans- 
Atlantic  transport  have  the  ad\«antage  of  American  shipping  In  the 
long  and  continuotis  operation  of  lines.  A  flotilla  of  vessels  does 
not  make  an  ocean  line.  It  taies  decades  of  contmuous  operation 
to  form  an  ocean  line— or  rather  it  takes  Europeans  that  length 
of  time.  J 

If  American  lines  were  subsid  Ized  directly,  as  are  European  ocean 
lines,  the  story  would  be  different.  Give  us  ships  competent  to 
con^}ete  with  the  ships  of  Gieat  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  the  means  of  training  officers  and  crews  to  man  them, 
and  It  will  not  take  long  for  American  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
to  get  their  full  share  of  ccean  passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

The  golden  age  of  AmericanT  clipper  ships  lasted  only  25  years, 
from  1833  to  1858,  yet  in  that] time  the  American  flag,  carried  by 
these  wonderful  American  desired,  built,  and  manned  ships  was 
flown  in  every  important  seaport  of  the  world.  When  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  provided  demand  for  fast  vessels, 
full  rigged  and  entirely  seawcrtjiy  ships  were  built  in  90  days. 

Given  sxistainLng  subsidies,  As  were  the  railroads  In  their  early 
days  and  since,  American  built  and  manned  shipping  would  again 
compete  for  Its  own  foreign  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Given  the  protection  of  a  satis;  actory  limited  liability  law  for  the 
protection  of  passenger  and  cai  go  at  sea.  as  this  present  bill  pro- 
vides, and  ovir  vessels  would  be  i  ised  to  capacity. 

There  are  many  other  provtilons  looking  toward  the  safety  of 
passengers,  cargo,  insurance,  se<urity  for  insurance,  and  other 'fea- 
tures, all  designed  for  the  fair  treatment  of  passengers,  shippers, 
and  vessel  owners,  and  for  the  advancement  of  American  shipping 
on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  In  order  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
shall  again  be  a  familiar  sight  In  the  seaports  of  the  world,  and  as 
a  beginning  m  the  formulation]  of  legislation  that  shall  operate  to 
put  American  shipping  where  It  belongs— at  the  head  and  forefront 
of  the  shipping  of  all  the  natio|is  of  the  earth.    [Applause.) 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   feLBERT  D.   THOMAS.   OP   UTAH. 

MARCH  5.  1939 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Presiden|;.  I  ask  leave  to  have  Included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  last  evening  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  touchiig  the  matter  of  a  referendum 


on  war. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f( 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
lows: 


The  amendment  suggests  a  inodlflcatlon  of  our  present  consti- 
tutional method  of  declaring  wir.  It  provides  that  except  In  a  case 
of  attack,  actual  or  immedlatel;  r  threatened,  by  armed  forces  upon 
America  or  her  possessions,  and  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  a  non- 
American  nation  against  any  c<)untry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  people  shall  have  the  sole  pojwer  through  the  medium  of  referen- 
dum to  declare  offensive  war  or  to  put  America  Into  a  defensive  war 
that  might  cause  our  Army  and  our  Navy  to  be  sent  overseas.  The 
referendum  by  the  people  wc^ild  be  held  only  after  an  act  of 
CkDngress  declaring  a  national  drlsis  to  exist  and  further  declaring 
it  necessary  for  the  people  to   ledde  whether  or  not  our  country 
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should  go  to  war.  Under  the  amendment  there  Is  no  way  for  the 
people  to  initiate  a  declaration  of  war.  The  amendment  suggests 
that  its  adoption  be  brought  about  In  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional method  of  asking  for  the  action  by  conventions  In  the 
several  States. 

Constitutionally,  the  amendment  takes  the  right  of  declaring  war 
from  Congress  and  places  It  in  the  people.  This,  In  governmental 
technique.  Is  a  recognition  of  the  ftindamental  principle  of  direct 
democracy  rather  than  Indirect  democracy  through  the  people's 
representatives.  I  am  sure  that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
believe  that  the  people  wlU  invariably  vote  for  peace  and  that  they 
have  discovered  the  advantage  of  referendum  technique  in  that  It 
does  slow  up  governmental  action. 

Few  wUl  be  In  disagreement  with  the  objectives  which  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  attempt  to  achieve. 

The  sponsors  are  men  who  are  definitely  against  war.  They  are 
men  who  would  like  to  see  w&i  cease  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
national  action.  They  are  men  who  have  adopted  the  thesis  that 
the  American  world  is  a  large  enotigh  world  for  America's  activity. 
They  are  men,  too,  who  accept  the  theory  that  we  were  drawn  into 
the  last  war  by  propaganda,  by  our  own  actions,  by  breaking  otir 
neutral  position,  and  by  not  remaining  aloof.  They  are  men  who 
know  that  the  objectives  of  the  last  war  were  not  attained,  and 
that  a  resort  to  arms  again  wotild  not  bring  benefits  even  to  the 
victors.  They  are  men  who  commonly  urge  the  point  that  Amerlnt 
should  mind  Its  own  business.  By  their  opp>onents  they  are  called 
Isolationists.  They  are  men  who  generally  have  carried  their  Isola- 
tion ideas  to  the  point  wherein  they  have  opposed  American  co- 
operation In  peace-promoting  Institutions,  holding  that  aloofness 
rather  than  cooperation  Is  the  real  road  to  American  peace  and 
welfare. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  does  this  proposed  amendment  fit  in 
with  these  theories?  We  could  argue  that  point  imtil  doomsday 
and,  of  course,  never  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  If  the  factors  of 
men's  behavior  are  contrary  to  the  deductions  made  by  those  who 
sponsor  this  amendment,  then,  of  cotirse.  the  amendment  will  not 
and  cannot  accomplish  the  objectives  that  Its  sponsors  wish  to 
attain. 

Let  tis  look  to  history:  Ordinarily  the  mass  of  the  people  has 
always  been  conservative.  Movements  forward  and  backward,  move- 
ments for  good  or  for  Ul,  have  been  movements  of  the  few  In  an 
attempt  to  lead  the  many.  Revolutions  are  seldom  Initiated  by  the 
mass.  If,  therefore,  the  resolution  is  to  be  completely  consistent 
with  the  deductions  which  have  been  assiuned,  this  amendment 
should  be  passed  In  accord  with  the  theory  of  Initiation  rather  than 
upon  the  theory  of  reference.  If  It  is  slow  action  that  is  wanted, 
action  sponsored  by  those  who  have  to  bear  the  great  burden  of 
war — or,  to  put  it  popularly,  "let  those  who  have  to  fight  start 
the  wars" — ^then  this  amendment  should  provide  that  war  be  de- 
clared only  when  the  people  Initiate  It.  But  the  resolution  leaves 
the  leadership  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  whUe  it  takes  from  Con- 
gress the  right  to  act. 

Another  theory  which  Is  behind  this  resolution  is  that  Presidents 
lead  us  Into  war.  The  strongest  power  that  Presidents  have  always 
had  against  Congress  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people.  A  President 
who  wants  to  take  us  Into  war  will  have  less  trouble  convincing 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  we  shotild  go  to  war  than  in  convincing 
a  Congress  which  is  opposed  to  It.  We  know  from  experience  the 
pressure  of  the  people  upon  those  who  lead  the  Government.  In 
1912  Utah  and  Vermont  were  the  only  two  States  that  voted  the 
Republican  Presidential  ticket.  Utah  untU  1932  had  given  her 
electoral  votes  to  Democratic  candidates  but  twice:  Once  when  the 
issue  was  silver,  to  Bryan  ln^l896;  and  once  in  1916.  when  she  voted 
for  President  WUson,  who  vised  as  a  campaign  slogan  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war."  In  November  1916,  Utah  elected  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Democratic  Congressmen,  and  a  tJemocratic  Senator.  Presi- 
dent WUson  was  the  outstanding  contribution  to  this  success. 
Before  the  following  March  4.  when  the  Senator  and  the  Congress- 
men took  their  seats,  a  great  preparedness  meeting  initiated  by  the 
people  was  held  in  Utah's  biggest  hall.  One  of  the  congressional 
group,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  spoke  at  this  meeting  and 
under  the  influence  and  pressTore  of  the  people  he  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  Washington  to  vote  for  and  work  for  war.  President 
"Wilson  did  not  present  his  message  to  Congress  declaring  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  until  2  months  after  this  time.  To  think  that 
President  Wilson  led  the  people  into  war  in  the  face  of  experiences 
like  this  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another  Is  one  of  the  mtost 
absurd  perversions  of  historical  fact. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  war  Is  psychological  quite  as  well 
as  actual,  that  the  beginning  of  war  is  always  psychological.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War,  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
were  slower  In  acting  than  were  the  people  In  demanding  action. 
In  the  late  World  War,  Congress'  declaration  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  was  a  declaration  that  war  already  ex- 
isted. Assume  that  war  did  exist  igaln,  would  any  President, 
who  Is  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army,  and  would  any 
Congress,  which  controls  the  ptirse  strings,  hold  back  11  a  war  was 
In  existence? 

The  only  way  to  overcome  a  resort  to  war  for  the  accompllsb- 
xnept  of  national  objectives  Is  to  find  the  substitutes  for  war  to 
accomplish  those  objectives.  This  amendment  In  no  sense  does 
that.  It  removes  no  cause  for  war;  It  removes  no  action  or 
method  which  has  been  tised  to  accomplish  war's  objectives.  War 
rests  upon  principles  of  direct  action  and  force,  and  comes  Into 
existence  when  a  nation  or  leaders  In  a  nation  amaime  that  only 
by  direct  action   and  force  can  they   accomplish   their   purposes. 


This  holds  quite  as  weU  for  the  most  rl^teous  of  catiaea  as  for 
wars  of  conquest  and  aggression.  There  of  cottrse  can  bs  no 
admitted  unrighteous  causes  after  once  fighting  begins. 

Substitutes  for  the  accomplishment  of  national  objectives  ars 
those  related  to  the  peaceful  processes,  such  as  a  resort  to  law,  • 
resort  to  conference,  a  resort  to  negotiation,  a  resort  to  an  ex- 
change of  opinion  and  disctiaslon  of  conflicting  objectives.  These 
processes  are  essential  after  a  war  In  making  peace  Why  not  use 
them  in  avoiding  war  and  in  keeping  peace?  These  are  the  proc- 
esses which  must  be  ftirthered  In  the  world  If  direct  acuon  and 
resort  to  force  are  to  be  overcome.  The  amendment  does  not. 
we  see,  face  the  problems  as  they  are.  It  Is  instead  a  reaction  to 
the  slimmest  of  assimiptlons,  namely  that  war  when  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  has  been  undertaken  at  the  behest  of  OongroM 
and  tiie  President,  while  the  people  have  been  against  it.  That, 
I  declare  to  be.  mstorlcally.  untrue.  If  It  Is  historlcaUy  untrue, 
there  Is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it  WlU  be  true  in  the  futurs. 

War  with  its  ghastly  circumstances  In  this  day  and  age — war 
which  today  means  not  a  contest  between  men  or  armies  but  a 
contest  between  machines  and  whole  peoples,  where  the  utter 
destruction  of  women  and  chUdren  is  assxuaed  to  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  a  military  objective — war  today  which  places  chivalry  la 
the  realms  of  utter  sentimentality,  which  has  no  respect  for  life  at 
aU,  which  must  be  carried  on  by  men  with  the  type  of  nerves  which 
would  be  necessary  for  an  engineer  to  have  if  bt  were  asked  to  rtin 
his  train  deliberately  ir.to  a  mass  of  women  and  children  at  play — 
war  under  such  circumstances  and  carried  on  in  the  way  which 
we  have  seen  It  carried  on  In  the  last  8  or  9  years  Is  a  morbidly 
emotional  disease.  It  Is  not  In  any  sense  a  reversion  to  the  primi- 
tive, because  primitive  man  with  aU  his  cruelties  and  crudities  did 
honor  personal  bravery  and  did  fight  against  great  odds.  The 
blowing  of  a  community  to  bits  by  pushing  an  electric  button  or 
the  ordering  of  the  bombing  of  women  and  children  gathered  in 
a  church  for  prayer  Is  the  act  of  madness  or  disease.  That  type 
of  war  must  be  solved  by  bringing  about  a  cure.  Running  away 
from  a  dlsea-se  may  be  a  mean.s  of  saving  oneself,  but  numlng 
away  does  not  cure  tlie  disease  nor  destroy  the  madness. 

Finally.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war  is  not  a  unilateral 
proposition.  It  is  at  least  two-sided  or  many-sided.  It  can  never 
be  stopped  by  the  actions  or  the  wlU  of  one  unless  that  one  ex- 
presses Itself  m  might  with  force.  The  suggested  amendment  Is 
merely  a  curb  on  America.  It  takes  away  from  Congress  and  from 
the  Executive  their  discretion.  It,  therefore,  would  hamper  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  government  should  be  freest  to  act  If  it  is  to 
serve  Its  pec^le  best.  Discretion  Is  of  necessity  inherent  In  gov- 
ernment. Without  tnist  In  our  President  and  in  our  Congress, 
American  representative  democracy  will  not  persist.  War,  being 
many-sided  in  its  nature,  and  at  the  present  time  a  disease  In  Its 
character,  must  be  cured  by  the  discovery  of  substitutes  for  It  by 
the  development  of  the  wUl  to  use  peaceful  processes. 


Admission  of  German  Refug^ee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  3   ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  February  27}, 

1939  I 


ANNOUNCEMENT   AND    EDITORIALS    BELATINO  TO    BEFUOBB 

CHILDREN  I 

Mr.  WAGNER  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  hare  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  an  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a 
Nation-wide  organization  to  be  known  as  the  nonsectarian 
committee  for  Oerman  refugee  children,  and  also  sundry 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  the  problem  of  the  refugee 
children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UAIUMO   SZPBBSEKTATIVIS   OP   AtX   PATTHS    HSAO   (MCAITIBATION   TO   QXVB 
BAKCTUAaT    TO    CESMAH    aZTtTCIS    CBIUIBnr 

Formation  of  a  Nation- wide  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Non-Sectarian  Committee  for  Oerman  Refugee  Children  wss  an- 
nounced today  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  executive  secretary  of  tta« 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Beading  the  conunitte*  an 
representative  churchnten  and  laymen  who  wUl  serve  as  co- 
chairmen.  Including  His  Xteinence  George  Oanllnal  ICundelein. 
represented  by  the  Most  Rev.  Bernard  James  Shell,  auzUtary 
bishop  of  Chicago;  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  dean  of  Waitolng- 
tcn  Cathedral:  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman;  William  Allen  Whtta; 
Dean  Helen  Taft  Manning,  of  Bryn  Mawr  CoUece;  and  Prank 
Porter  Oraham,  ptertdent  at  the  UnlTersttj  oC  Ikntb   "sf^lUMi 
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Organization  of  the  nonsectarlan  committee  marks  the  crystalll- 
Bation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  developed  by  public-spirited  citl- 
rena  of  all  faiths,  leading  child-welfare  experts,  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  who  have  been  working  In  collabora- 
tion for  the  past  2  months. 

"The  proposal  to  give  sanctuary  to  the  youngest,  most  pitiful 
Victims  of  p>ersecution,"  Mr.  Pickett  said,  "has  touched  the  hearts 
Of  thousands  of  Americans.  Their  sympathy  has  found  concrete 
expression  in  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  which  will  admit  to  the 
United  States  up  to  10,000  Germar  children  under  the  age  of  14 
In  1939  and  the  same  number  in  1940,  depending  upon  the  niim- 
ber  which  can  be  adequately  cared  for." 

The  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  Mr.  Pickett  pointed  out.  Is  endorsed 
by  both  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  Fifty  eminent  churchmen  In  an  elo- 
quent petition  have  urged  that  the  United  States  give  sanctuary 
to  German  children.  Ex-Presldent  Herbert  Hoover  and  other  lead- 
tag  citizens  of  all  faiths  and  all  shades  of  political  opinion  have 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  plan,  which  has  received  wide 
eoltorlal  support  from  the  oress  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Nonsectarlan  Committee."  Mr.  Pickett  said,  "has  under- 
taken the  task  of  implementing  this  humane  measure  with  a 
practical  workable  plan  which  can  be  put  Into  effect  as  soon  as 
the  bill  is  enacted.  The  conunlttee  will  assvune  responsibility  for 
the  placement  of  children  In  foster  homes  of  their  own  faith 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  guarantees  of  adequate  finan- 
cial backing  from  responsible  organizations  and  substantial  private 
sources  to  assure  that  the  children  will  not  become  public 
charges." 

A  major  objective  of  the  committee,  he  said,  is  to  prevent  any 
concentration  of  refugee  children  in  large  cities  or  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Of  the  children  ceeklng  refuge  at  the  present  time, 
approximately  50  percent  are  Jewish  and  the  remainder  Catholic 
and  Protestant. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  Mr.  Pickett 
Bald,  inquiries  have  been  received  as  to  whether  20,000  children 
could  be  separated  from  their  parents  within  the  next  2  years. 
Holland  alone  has  received  applications  for  the  admission  of  10,000 
such  children.  Mr.  Pickett  quoted  from  a  dispatch  Just  received 
from  a  representative  In  Holland  which  said  that,  "Thousands  of 
parents  are  willing  to  part  from  their  children  who  are  suffering 
the  mo6t  ghastly  moral  degredatlon  and  actual  physical  danger. 
How  terrible  conditions  are  for  children  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  many  are  found  at  the  Dutch  frontier  without  any  pro- 
tection. In  many  cases  children  are  simply  put  on  a  train  and  sent 
to  Holland  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  looked  after." 

Holland,  although  a  small  and  crowded  coimtry,  Mr.  Pickett 
said,  has  already  taken  In  1.700  refugee  children.  England,  as  an 
Immediate  step,  opened  her  doors  to  6.000  and  is  admitting  many 
more,  as  are  Sweden.  Belgium,  and  Prance.  He  cited  a  recent 
report  published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  describing  "children 
arriving  mute  with  grief  and  fear;  children  who  can  scarcely 
believe  that  theur  new  life  Is  not  a  dream  after  the  misery  and 
bitter  humiliations  they  have  endured;  children  for  whom  such 
simple  prlvUeges  as  going  to  school,  to  the  movies,  playing  in  a 
park  bring  ecstatic  Joy.  We  have  every  indication  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Americana  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  give  these 
children  a  chance  for  a  free  life  In  the  United  States  by  taking 
them  into  their  homes." 

Offers  to  receive  German  children  in  American  homes  have 
already  been  received,  he  said,  from  persons  in  41  States.  Among 
the  many  Individuals  and  agencies  who  have  made  such  offers  is 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.  who  recently  announced  herself  as  one  of 
the  women  of  Northampton,  Mass..  who  want  to  take  care  of  25 
Children.  One  agency  alone  has  on  file  2,500  such  requests  which 
had  to  be  turned  down  because  of  the  fallxire  of  the  United  States 
to  admit  more  than  a  handful  of  such  children  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Pickett,  who  Is  one  of  the  cochalrmen.  win  serve  as  executive 
director  pro  tempore  of  the  nonsectarlan  committee  pending  com- 
pletion of  arrangements  to  secure  the  services  of  an  eminent  edu- 
cator, who  will  direct  the  project  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
committee  Is  making  Its  headquarters  in  New  York  at  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  122  East  Twenty-second  Street,  and  In  Philadelphia 
at  the  offices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South 
Twelfth  Street. 

(From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  February  17,  1939] 
"sxjrrat  umx  cmuHtzN     •     •     •" 

At  her  press  conference  Monday  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  asked  if  she 
approved  the  congressional  move  to  admit  into  this  country  within 
the  next  2  years  20,000  German  refugee  children  under  the  age  of 
14.    "It  seems  to  me,"  she  replied,  "the  himianitarlan  thing  to  do." 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  Germany  today  are  about  50,000  children 
under  14  who  have  no  choice  but  to  find  homes  outside  their 
native  land.  Their  parents,  in  many  cases,  are  either  dead  or 
totally  lost  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  In  concenti  ation  campe 
or  somewhere  in  exile.  Himdreds  of  these  children  do  not  know 
Where  their  parents  are.    They  are  not  even  certain  they  are  alive. 

The  only  hope  these  young  Germans  have  of  establishing  them- 
selves as  responsible  cltUsens  of  the  wcH'ld  is  that  there  are  govern- 
ments less  vicious  than  their  own. 

England  and  Holland  already  have  found  homes  for  several 
thousand  of  these  most  tragic  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Hitler 
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[From  the  Sioux  City  J3umal  of  February  18,  1939] 

GERMAN    REFUGEE    CHTI.nRKN 

Senator  Wagner,  of  New  Yc  rk.  has  presented  to  the  Senate  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  ad  mission  to  this  covmtry  of  20,000 
German  refugee  children  this  y  jar  and  next.  The  proposal  specifies 
that  children  "of  every  race  aid  creed"  be  permitted  entry.  The 
refugees  who  thus  would  be  gl  ven  sanctuary  In  the  United  States 
would  be  those  of  tender  yean  ,  under  14.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them  In  Germany  whiis©  adult  relatives  are  In  concentra- 

slain  or  driven  out  of  the  covmtry 
by  Nazi  cruelty.  In  commenting  on  his  resolution  Senator  Wag- 
ner, a  native  German,  said: 

fenseless  men,  women,  and  children 
and  creed,  are  suffering  from  con- 
seek  refuge  In  other  lands.  Our 
Children  of  tender  years,  who  are  the 
;rers.  The  admission  of  a  limited 
number  of  these  children  Into  tfae  United  States  woxild  release  them 
from  the  prospect  of  life  wlthjut  hope  and  without  recoxirse  and 
enable  them  to  grow  up  In  an  <  nvironment  where  the  human  spirit 
may  stirvive  and  prosper.  Thlji  resolution  does  not  suspend  exist- 
ing quota  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  adxilts.  It  merely 
authorizes  the  admission  during  a  limited  p>erlcd  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  refugee  children  14  years  of  age  or  under.  This  readily  could 
be  accomplished  without  their  i  becoming  public  charges  and  with- 
out any  danger  of  dislocating  American  indxistry  or  displacing 
American  labor." 

Senator  Wagner  said  furthei  that  responsible  American  families 
and  private  organizations  had  volunteered  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  such  refugees  as  ma]  be  permitted  to  enter.  Thousands 
of  private  citizens  are  willing  U  provide  homes  for  refugee  children. 
In  permitting  entry  of  child  rsfugees  the  United  States  would  be 
doing  what  Great  Britain,  Holla  nd,  and  other  countries  already  have 
done.  Thousands  of  children  1  ave  been  received  In  those  countries 
from  Germany. 

The  Wagner  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churchmen,  by  the  t^o  labor  organizations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  C.  I.  O..  and  by  large  groups  of  promi- 
nent -Americans.  It  Is  a  humine  thing  to  do,  and  the  resolution 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  both  iouses  of  Congress.  Since  American 
public  opinion  has  been  so  strong  in  condemnation  of  the  mis- 
treatment of  minorities  in  Geriiany,  not  all  of  whom  are  composed 
of  Jews,  it  is  believed  that  favorable  action  on  the  Wagner  resolu- 
tion wo\ild  meet  with  majority  approval  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  absorption  of  20,000  rhUdren  In  American  homes  and 
charitable  organizations  in  the  ensuing  2  years  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult. Twenty  thousand  children  covild  come  into  the  coimtry  with- 
out hurt  to  any  group  or  sectioi.  It  would  mean  one  refugee  from 
Germany  to  every  2,000  chlldrec  already  here  in  the  same  age  group. 
Surely  this  country  can  unde-take  that,  and  it  Is  believed  that 
It  wuL 
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Restrictions  on  Wheat  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1939 


SESOLXnrON  op  LEGISLATURS  op  the  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolution  at 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Concurrent  rescrtution  memorializing  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  actl(Ki  modifying  the 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  spring  or  hard  wheat  grown  In 
the  Northern  States 

Whereas  widespread  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  prodticers 
of  hard  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  adjoining  States  relative  to 
the  unwarranted  restriction  Imposed  upon  the  growing  of  such 
wheat  during  the  year   1»39;   and 

Whereas  no  surpliis  exists  In  reference  to  such  wheat;  and 

Whereas  the  same  amount  of  such  wheat  will  be  required  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  flour  as  has  been  required  m  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  land  taken  out  of  production  of  hard  spring  wheat 
cannot  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  raising  of  other  commodities 
without  creating  a  surplus  in  such  other  commodities;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  raising  hard  spring  wheat  will  be  subjected 
to  extreme  hardship  by  reason  of  being  deprived  of  thia  means  at 
making  money  to  pay  living  expenses,  taxes.  Interest,  and  loana: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  adopt  immediate 
measures  to  meet  the  current  crisis  In  the  farming  industry  In 
Minnesota  and  the  adjoining  States  growing  hard  spring  wheat,  and 
to  establish  such  Btabllization  of  prices  on  Fuch  wheat  as  will  guar- 
antee the  producer  at  least  the  cost  of  production  and  aasxire  con- 
sumers an  ample  supi^y  o€  American-grown  farm  commodities;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this  resohrtlon  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  jKTSldlng 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States,  to  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


The  Church  and  the  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PE^^NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  6.  193$ 


AJyOKESS  BT  RT.  RSV.  LEWIS  B.  WHTTTBlfORS,  FKBRUABT  12. 

1989 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Aiwendix  of  the  Rxcors  an  able  address 
enUUed  "Tbe  Church  and  the  State,"  delivered  by  tbe  Rigbt 
Reverend  Lewis  B.  Whlttemore,  D.  D..  bishop  of  western 
Michigan,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  address 
was  occasioned  by  the  proposal  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  include  clergymen  and  church  workers  under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Coming  as  I  do  of  Welsh 
descent  and  knowing  of  the  long  struggle  this  people  have 
made  on  tbe  issue  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  vrith  the  protests  thousands  of  doigr- 
men  of  all  denominations  have  addressed  to  me  directed 
against  this  proposal.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  protest  Is  in  no  way  directed  against  social -security 
legislation  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  generally  approved  by 
the  many  clergymen  who  have  written  me. 


There  bd&c  no  ohjecdoo,  the  tddren  wbs  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko.  as  follows: 


In  tbe  rsconaiderattcn  of  soctal  security  Isgldatlon  by  tka 

of  the  United  States,  tbe  proposal  Is  now  being  made  tbat  xhm 

church  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  along  with  cbarl- 
tabic,  scientif^  literary,  and  educational  instltuUona. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  this  proposed  Changs  the  dli- 
ttnct  character  and  function  of  the  church  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  good  reasons  why  the  workers  in  thes* 
other  agencies  should  be  brought  %'ithin  the  operation  of  the  act. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  church  should  be  kept  without  It. 

Unlike  these  other  agencies,  the  church  conceives  of  Itself  •■ 
divine  in  origin,  having  as  its  Sovereign  the  eternal  Christ  and 
owing  allegiance  only  to  Ood.  It  claims  to  be  His  instrument  ta 
bringing  the  gospel  to  every  man,  woman,  and  ohlld  on  the  fsoe  of 
the  globe.  It  clalnu  that  the  nations  are  themselves  under  tbte 
scvexclgnty  of  Ood  and  that  Christ  is  King  of  BSngs  and  Lord  of 
Lords.  It  seeks  to  bring  about  that  rebirth  which  makes  men 
realize  that  they  are  children  of  God.  with  a  life  to  Uve  which  is  not 
bounded  by  death  itself.  It  beUeves  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  dwells 
In  the  chiirch  and  constantly  molds  the  members  of  It  into  a  Ittm 
of  "rnM.ia«»ir»«c«  Joy.  peace,  and  faith.  Its  methods  are  those  at 
gentleness  and  peace,  althotigh  It  Is  called  upon,  when  necesssoy, 
to  denounce  oppression  and  to  fight  against  evil.  It  believes  in  every 
human  soul  and  its  divine  possibilities  as  a  child  of  Ood.  It  calls 
upon  its  members  to  live  a  life  of  dlsclirteshlp  to  the  Christ,  who  li 
conceived  as  an  ever-living  personality. 

Such  a  conception  of  Itself  xnarks  the  church  off  from  other 
Institutions.  It  extsts  In  ttie  state,  but  it  is  not  of  the  state.  It 
has  a  higher  allegiance.  Its  center  of  gravity  is  not  in  this  world. 
This  is  what  has  given  it  members  throughout  the  course  of  history 
the  courage  to  give  up  aU.  even  life  itself,  rather  than  to  betray 
tbelr  Master.  It  has  made  them  bold  as  lions,  untouched  by  ordi- 
txary  human  motives,  and  yet  all  In  the  cause  of  goodness  and  peace. 

"Hie  moment  the  state  lays  its  hands  on  the  church  and  endeavors 
to  make  it  a  part  of  Its  own  system  the  church  loses  both  Its 
distinctive  character  and  its  power  to  make  its  most  valtwbl* 
contribution.  The  domination  by  the  state  withers  the  eternal 
values,  nxakes  the  part  supreme  over  the  whole,  restricts  the  vision 
of  man  to  his  lovrer  Interests,  emphasizes  methods  which  are  not  oC 
Ood.  dries  up  the  moral  powers  and  the  sense  of  the  supreme 
value  of  the  individual  as  a  child  of  God  Tbe  state  can  toucb 
only  to  destroy. 

When  the  church  and  state  live  along  together,  each  supreme  ia 
its  own  sphere,  each  paying  deference  to  the  other,  the  utmost 
human  good  results.  In  this  country  tbe  church  has  always  bssa 
the  bulwark  of  our  democracy.  It  has  upheld  It  In  counttoss  ways. 
It  has  been  the  source  of  sturdy  Individual  Initiative  and  self- 
respect  which  need  to  have  a  reilgious  basis  if  they  are  to  cndtuv. 
It  has  raised  up  cltisens  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  take  upoa 
themselves  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  cltlaenahlp.  It  baa 
made  men  fearless  to  denounce  the  wrong,  even  on  the  part  of 
government  Hself,  without  which  no  democratic  form  o*  govsm- 
meirt  can  endure.  It  has  produced  that  strength  of  charactsr 
which  must  abound  in  a  democratic  state.  Democracy  rests 
squarely  upon  the  churx^  and  could  not  long  cndurs  wtthoot  It. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  Christian  teaching  put  into  political  form. 

This  separation  of  church  and  state  has  been  frcm  the  beginning 
a  cardinal  principle  of  our  democracy.  This  principle  does  not 
rest  upon  expediency  nor  upon  the  difficulties  of  having  a  state 
chundi.  It  rests  rather  upon  a  recognition  that  each  has  its  own 
functions  and  should  be  supreme  in  its  own  domain. 

The  proposal  which  Is  now  t>eing  made  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  breaking  down  this  essential  distinction  between  church 
and  state.  Doubtless  such  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  authors,  but 
such  would  be  the  effect.  Like  most  rvrolutlaiiary  proposals,  tbe 
avowed  pvupose  is  beneficent.  It  is  to  tax  the  church  in  order  to 
assure  old-age  benefits  to  Its  clergy  and  other  workers,  precisely  aa 
Is  being  done  bi  the  areas  of  secular  Ufe.  Harmless  as  this  sounds, 
this  means  that  the  mtnisters  of  the  church  and  other  chxudi 
workers  would  become  a  part  at  the  political  system  and.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  agents  of  the  state.  Such  a  fy^^n^  ixi  the  act  would  give 
to  Oovemraent  agents  the  power  to  examine  all  Aureh  records 
and  pay  rolls.  It  ooukl  send  its  agents  Into  the  offices  of  every 
chxirch  treasurer. 

If  the  Government  is  to  hove  the  power  over  the  old-age  period 
of  tbe  clergy,  it  would  hove  power  over  the  wtaola  life  at  tbe  amm 
of  Ood.  The  policies  of  the  party  in  power  would  have  a  great 
Influence  upon  his  point  of  view  and  his  actions.  The  temptation 
to  support  the  party  which  would  pracnlse  the  larger  benefits  would 
be  enormous  no  matter  how  unsound  the  general  policies  of  that 
party  might  be.  The  Government  would  find  it  fees  difllcalt  to 
influence  church  poUdes  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  ehurdi 
prooouncemcnts.  It  could  tone  down  criticism,  silence  voices  aC 
protest,  get  support  for  Government  propaganda,  and  In  genend 
degrade  the  church  of  tbe  Most  Hl^  God  to  the  servtoes  of  tbe 
party  whi<^  might  happen  to  be  in  power,  nie  oonfuolon  and  bad 
feeUng  which  would  result  from  such  a  oourss  would  be  inca^ 
culable. 

What  has  hapi>ened  in  other  ooontrles  ibould  be  a  lesson  to  xm 
here.  In  Russia  the  church  allowed  itself  to  Wwrme  a  tool  of 
the  Ooverninent.  In  many  esses  tlw  prUets  wevs  even  i^ents  of 
the  secret  police.  In  very  few  cases  did  tbe  ehareh,  bound  as  It 
was  to  the  state,  have  the  courage  to  apeak,  oat  against  the  op- 
pressions of  the  people.  Had  there  been  a  free  chur^  In  Rusela, 
independent  at  the  Govenaneai.  demted  to  tba  trnt  latmto  ai 
all  the  people,  the  revolution  might  never  have  bmpptaibd. 
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We  have  been  appalled  by  the  conditions  In  Oermany  where 
the  state  has  attempted  to  make  the  church  of  the  sovereign 
Christ  a  tool  for  Its  own  purposes.  It  has  been  easy  for  all  to 
see  what  the  effect  of  this  has  been,  and  we  honor  the  brave  souls 
like  Nicmoller  who  have  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  that  Christ 
is  above  Hitler. 

We  do  not  want  this  sort  of  thing  to  happen  here;  and  when  a 
government,  from  whatever  motive,  attempts  to  make  the  church 
of  the  living  God  Just  another  department  of  the  vast  machine, 
the  time  has  come  to  protest,  because  something  very  vital  is  at 
stake. 

Our  country  needs  one  domain  of  its  life  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  temporal  power.  It  may  be  necessary  to  regiment  business 
and  farming  and  labor  Into  one  great  collective  whole  but  our 
temples  should  remain  inviolate.  We  do  not  want  Government 
agents,  no  matter  how  good  their  intentions,  ransacking  our  pos- 
sessions and  telling  us  that  they  will  manage  ovir  affairs  better 
than  we  can.  It  is  more  than  that.  A  free  church  is  the  greatest 
and,  perhapm.  the  last  bulwark  of  democracy  Itself.  It  guards  and 
produces  those  very  values  which  are  necessary  If  the  democratic 
process  is  to  endure.  When  that  bulwark  Is  down  ws  have  come 
to  the  end  of  an  era.  What  will  be  left  when  every  voice  is 
silent,  when  In  no  area  can  a  free  voice  be  raised,  will  not  be 
the  democracy  for  which  ow  fathers  died. 

Nor  does  the  chiirch  need  this  paternalistic  and  suffocating  care 
from  the  Government.  The  branch  of  the  church  to  which  I 
belong  ha.s  made  great  sacrifices  to  give  social  security  to  Its  aged 
clergy  and  those  benefits  are  now  being  extended  to  lay  workers 
as  well.  Other  great  cburch  groups  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
We  take  pride  in  what  we  have  done. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  so.  the  price  of  Government  help  would 
be  too  high.  Even  though  the  Government  were  the  wisest  con- 
ceivable, the  principle  involved  would  be  the  same.  The  church 
would  be  surrendering  its  soul  for  a  mess  of  Government  pottage. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  Government  control  of 
the  pension  system  of  the  clergy  were  essentially  right,  then  the 
church  should  have  no  hesitation  in  modifying  or  abolishing  its 
pension  system  for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number.  It  ts 
my  own  conviction  that  the  proposed  change  Is  wrong  both  in 
practice  and  principle.  First,  it  would  damage  If  not  ruin  the 
carefully  planned  pension  systems  now  In  existence  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  make  a  violent  assault  on  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  which  has  served  our  country  well 
throughout  Its  long  history. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  will  consider 
well  what  is  pending  before  our  National  Legislature.  Do  tliey 
want  the  church  of  the  Eternal  God  to  become  a  mere  vassal  of 
the  state?  Do  they  want  agents  of  the  Government  rummaging  in 
the  temples  to  see  what  they  can  discover?  Do  they  think  that 
all  of  our  clergy  can  become  dependent  upon  a  govemmentally 
administered  system  without  the  church  being  pulled  into  politics? 
Do  they  want  tlie  witness  of  the  church  to  the  eternal  truth  of 
God  dulled  and,  perhaps,  stopped?  Do  they  want  to  see  the  last 
great  bulwark  of  democracy  laid  low  under  the  guise  of  assistance 
to  the  needy  and  Infirm? 

The  church  takes  no  stand  against  the  great  Ideals  of  security  for 
old  age.  But  In  view  of  its  peculiar  character  and  mission  it  claims 
the  privilege  of  working  out  these  problems  in  its  own  way. 


National  Old-Age  Pensions — The  General  Welfare 

Act,  H.  R.  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6,  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY.  OF  WASHINGTON, 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  FEBRUARY- 
7,  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  a  plea  to  them  for  the  enactment  of  a  national 
old-age  pension  that  would  pave  the  way  for  the  youth  of  our 
land  to  again  find  an  opportunity  to  work  and  live  useful  and 
happy  lives  and  know  they  were  helping  build  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  urged  enactment  of  national  old-age- 
pension  legislation  further  because  simple  Justice,  common 
fairness,  and  every  humane  instinct  entitle  our  civil  veterans, 
who  have  builded  this  great  Nation,  to  be  permitted  to  live 
out  their  lives  In  security,  peace,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

nils  is  not  poessible  under  existing  social-security  laws. 


I  then  stated  that  I  am 
particular  pension  program 
possible  bill  enacted  into  law 
is  the  general-welfare  bill, 
the  gross-income  tax  as 
Act.  H.  R.  11.  is  by  far  the 

In  order  that  my  views 
incorporating  and  making 
and  Means  Committee  a  part 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 


Member.  I  often  became  quite 


not  concerned  so  much  with  a 

as  I  am  in  getting  the  best 

and  it  seems  to  me  the  best  bill 

.  R.  11.    I  am  convinced  that 

probosed  by  the  General  Welfare 

bjst  tax  formula  yet  proposed. 

nay  be  fully  understood.  I  am 

n|y  statements  before  the  Ways 

cf  these  remarks,  and  they  are 


)f  the  committee,  at  the  outset  I 
opporttinity  you  afford  me  to  come 
before  you  and  briefly  express  mi  views  upon  this  important  matter 
that  you  have  under  consideratl  )n. 

I  think  in  the  short  time  thiit  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have 
learned  to  sympathize  with  the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  to  them.    As  a  citizen,  before  becoming  a 


Impatient  with  the  slowness  with 


which  things  moved;  and  it  see  cued  to  me  that  much  more  could 
be  done  tban  was  done.  Since  :omlng  down  here  and  finding  435 
Members,  all  with  different  vievs  and  yet  all  dead  in  earnest,  and 
finding  that  when  anything  of  gi  eat  moment  is  done  it  must  be  the 
result  of  more  or  less  give  an4  take.  I  am  Inclined  to  be  more 
patient  and  more  S3rmpathetlc 

This  committee  has  before  It  for  consideration,  I  think,  a  prob- 
lem of  possibly  the  greatest  miignltude  of  any  domestic  problem 
we  have,  that  of  social  security  It  is  one  In  which  everytxxiy  is 
Interested:  and  It  Is  one  that  ci  n  be  so  easily  misunderstood;  and 
It  Is  one  that  nobody  fully  undejrstands;  it  Is  one  that  touches  the 
life  of  every  person  In  this  greati  Nation.  And  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  fine  membership  of  this  c<)mmittee,  nobody  can  say  that  they 
have  an  absolute  solution  for  this  great  and  trying  problem. 

Social  security,  as  it  was  reported  out  by  this  committee  and  as 
enacted  Into  law.  was  an  idealiitic  piece  of  legislation,  and  It  had 
splendid  objectives.  Certainly  I  can  find  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
Its  objectives  nor  with  Its  ideals  But  in  actual  practice  it  has  not 
been  a  success. 

One  of  the  dlfBcult  things  l«fore  you  gentlemen  Is  to  frame 
legislation  that  will  make  socliil  security  and  the  social-security 
law  a  more  nearly  workable  and  successful  piece  of  legislation.  In 
my  brief  experience  here,  and  in  an  Informal  way — because  I  have 
no  prepared  remarks — I  want  t<  be  of  some  help,  If  I  can.  There 
have  been  many  proposals.  You  have  before  you  not  only  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Altmeyer.  heiid  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  as 
to  needed  reforms  and  changet ,  but  you  have  before  you  H.  R. 
2  and  H.  R.  11,  and  dozens  of  other  proposals.  It  Is  my  own 
humble  opinion  that  the  genenl  principles  found  In  H.  R.  2,  and 
found  in  a  more  practical  way  in  H.  R.  11.  can  be  molded  Into 
the  existing  social-security  laws  and  can  be  made  workable.  It  is 
with  that  thought  in  mind  tltat  I  want  to  briefly  address  the 
committee. 

I  stated  that  we  have  almost  all  agreed  to  the  fact  that  the 
existing  law  must  be  amended  It  must  be  amended  because  it 
virtually  sets  up  48  separate  aid  distinct  systems.  And  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union — and  I  make  this  assertion  deliberately 
and  thoughtfully — where  social  security  is  now  functioning  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  in  that  State.  In  my  own  State  It  has 
been  the  source  of  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  controversy,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  mlsundersjtandlng.  It  has  been  the  football 
of  politics,  of  those  who  woul^  use  it  to  further  their  own  pur- 
poses solely  and  without  any '  thought  of  the  effect  that  their 
proposal  might  have  upon  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Two  years  ago  the  leglslaturelof  my  State  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington  over  65  years 
of  age  whose  annual  Income,  ffom  all  sources,  was  less  than  $360 
a  year,  should  receive  a  sufBcleiit  amoimt  to  bring  the  Income  up 
to  $360  and  at  the  same  time  the  legislature  repealed  all  of  the 
pauper  laws  of  the  State. 

The  administration  both  here  In  Washington — that  Is.  the  Social 
Security  Board — and  the  administration  In  my  own  State  held  by 
ruling  that  If  some  friend,  relatl  ve.  or  other  person  made  donations 
of  any  kind  to  an  elderly  person,  that  was  a  resoxirce  and  an  In- 
come, and  consequently  such  r?clplents  wotild  be  barred.  A  case 
was  taken  Into  our  courts  and  1  he  court  held  otherwise.  Now,  the 
legislature  has  gone  back  again,  apparently  by  what  has  been  done 
In  the  State  legislature,  to  th(i  old  system  of  requiring  absolute 
destitution  or  pauperism,  or  pnctically  that  condition,  before  one 
can  become  a  beneficiary.  One  to  receive  a  pension  would  scarcely 
be  one  step  removed  from  the  ojd  poorhouse. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the.  present  soclal-seciu-ity  laws  would 
have  been  more  nearly  workablf^lf  we  had  had  a  minimum  of  $30 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  Federal  Government  standing  ready 
to  match  $15  with  every  State,!  and  every  State  should  have  been 
required  to  pay  tliat  much.  Bu1  that  Is  not  the  fact,  and  we  cannot 
make  It  so,  except  to  cover  the  jroblem  by  national  legislation  and 
remove  it  entirely  from  State  p  irticlpatlon. 

The  social  aspects  of  this  prcb  lem  are  appalling,  and  you  can  play 
upon  the  emotions  of  men,  I  care  not  how  hard-hearted  they  may 
be,  and  you  can  often  produce  results  which  are  possibly  incon- 
sistent with  the  practical  situation.  The  injustices  should  make 
us  all  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

However,  the  economic  featxm  >  of  this  problem  to  me  is  the  great 
one.  It  Is  admitted  that  we  are  jolng  to  have  a  large  army  of  unem- 
ployed,  whether  6.000,000.  8,00  i.OOO,  or   10.000.000.    It   is  likewise 
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admitted  by  all  of  us,  whether  we  be  DemocratB  or  Republicans,  that 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  work  relief  as  a  jiermanent  program  ia  not  a 
solution  to  our  problem,  nor  Is  it  at  all  desirable. 

If  by  reason  of  technological  advance  and  scientific  discoveries, 
mass  production,  and  all  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  tjlessings 
to  us  we  have  created  a  permanent  army  of  unemplo3red.  then  as  a 
matter  of  justice  that  ought  to  be  the  older  group  and  not  the 
younger  group,  as  It  Is  now  in  large  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  economy,  and  as  a  matter  of  national  wel- 
fare and  as  a  matter  of  shnple  justice,  we  ought  to  give  the  leisure 
to  the  older  folk  and  not.  as  we  are  doing  now  in  too  large  a  meas- 
ure, to  our  youth.  Our  young  people  who  come  from  our  One 
institutions  of  learning  go  out  into  life,  and  then  we  have  nothing 
to  give  them  except  possibly  some  little  Government  job  or  some 
Job  with  some  great  corporation.  Those  are  problems  that  we.  as 
Congre«Bmen.  have  to  meet.  And  they  fall  unusually  heavy  upon 
the  shoulders  of  this  conunlttee.  because  the  solution  of  them,  at 
least  in  a  large  part.  Ues  in  the  framing  of  wise  tax  legislation. 
That  is  why  it  comes  home  to  this  committee  in  a  greater  measure 
than  any  other  group  In  Congress. 

H.  R.  11,  It  aeems  to  me,  tends  in  large  measiire  to  cure  some  of 
the  defects  that  have  shown  themselves  in  our  present  laws  and 
tnat  I  nave  briefly  referred  to  in  ray  remarks.  It  tends  to  aid  greatly 
In  a  solution  of  o\ir  economic  problems. 

Of  coiirse,  going  along  with  it  is  the  money  question  and  the 
monopoly  question  and  a  number  of  other  important  questions. 
But  this  fact  Is  important.  This  proposal  does  not  Increase  the 
public  debt.  Certainly  no  critic  can  say  that  It  does  that,  becatiae 
it  is  founded  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  dollars  collected  are 
the  dollars  disbursed.  It  places  every  citizen  in  America,  irre- 
spective of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  upon  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing so  far  as  benefits  go.  It  takes  out  that  which  to  me  Is  the 
detestable  and  un-American  feature  of  old-age  pensions,  the  one 
that  requires  a  "needs"  test.  In  H.  R.  11  there  Is  no  "needs"  test. 
Tou  are  not  required  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  poorhouse. 
If  the  American  citizen  has  been  thrifty  and  has  acquired  a  home 
or  a  farm,  possesses  a  bank  account,  and  has  a  r^ular  Income, 
or  Is  a  person  of  little  or  much  wealth,  he  has  the  option  of  stepping 
out  of  the  field  of  gainful  empl03rment  and  making  way  for  a  young 
person  and  taking  his  $30  to  $60  a  month.  If  he  wants  to  step  back 
into  production,  he  may  do  that  by  foregoing  his  pension. 

Of  course,  I  know  you  may  say  that  the  theory  of  the  thing 
sounds  beautiful.  But  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  practical.  It  varies  from 
the  original  Townsend  plan  largely  In  this,  the  most  fundamental 
feature  of  all.  the  tax  formula.  It  is  l>ased  u(>on  a  gross-income 
tax;  a  gross-income  tax  levied  upon  persons,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, associations,  trusteeships,  and  every  other  creature,  either 
natural  or  artificial  that  has  an  Income  from  profit.  It  Is  based 
upon  a  2-percent  tax.  Perhaps  that  Is  not  the  proper  rate.  Per- 
haps the  committee.  In  Its  wisdom,  might  think  It  wiser  to  graduate 
the  tax.  The  tax  itself  can  be  made  an  instrxmaentallty  of  correct- 
ing a  lot  of  our  existing  monop>oU6tlc  abuses.  It  will  not.  as  I  say. 
add  to  the  public  debt,  because  it  disburses  only  what  is  collected. 
It  Is  based  upon  the  same  tax  principle  that  the  social-security  laws 
are  based  upon,  to  wit,  a  gross-Income  tax. 

Now,  we  have  a  groas-Income  tax  levied  upon  every  man  who 
works  in  Industry.  The  lowest  bracket  Income  people  are  being 
required  to  pay  monthly  a  gross-income  tax,  whUe  those  in  the  high 
brackets  pay  only  on  net  incomes. 

I  expressed  my  views  a  year  ago  last  June  by  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  gross-Income  tax  and  the  possi- 
bility of  tislng  that  as  a  basts  for  a  universal  pension,  and  I  refer 
the  committee  to  page  1487.  volume  81.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  worth-while  features  In  H.  R.  11.  I  do  not 
want  to  monopolize  the  time  nor  tire  the  committee.  I  know  you 
have  this  dlfBcult  task  to  perform.  I  know  that  you  will  do  It  to 
the  best  of  your  ovm  judgment.  Tou  have  to  report  to  this  Con- 
gress some  substantial  changes  In  the  existing  social-security  law. 
And  since  Congress  Is  going  to  act  upon  them,  why  not  report 
H.  R.  11  with  such  amendments  as  you  think  ought  to  be  made — 
give  us  a  real  recovery  pension. 

I  think  It  would  be  splendid  to  go  Into  this  field,  not  a  wild 
and  revolutionary  field,  but  to  go  Into  this  field  as  It  Is  proposed 
by  H.  R.  11.  I  have  examined  the  legislation  carefully.  I  am  not 
here  to  say  that  It  Is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation;  because  no 
Congress  on  earth  ever  put  out  anything  of  that  kind,  particularly 
when  you  have  a  bill  as  far-reaching  as  this  is.  But  it  seems  to  me 
It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  points  the  way  and  tends  to  help 
us  In  what  is  one  of  our  great  problems. 

And  I  say  advisedly  we  have  shameful,  inequitable  distribution  of 
our  national  annual  income.  Any  program  of  social  security  that 
seeks  to  solve  the  economic  problem  In  part  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  a  better  distribution,  not  necessarily  of 
existing  wealth  but  of  annually  produced  wealth,  and  we  must 
distribute  it  on  a  wider  base. 

1  have  here  the  figures,  and  I  give  you  my  source  of  authority 
to  prove  the  statement  I  Just  made  to  you.  In  1935-36  there  were 
87  consumer  family  units  in  the  United  States  who  had  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  $157,000,000.  E^ach  family  unit  had  an  average 
Income  that  year  of  $1,800,000. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  structure  there  were  2,123.534  family  units  whose  aggregate 
income  was  $294,138,000.  In  other  words.  87  families  had  $157,- 
000,000  and  2,123.534  families  had  $294,000,000.  The  average  family 
income  in  the  low  bracket,  1935-36.  was  less  than  $140  per  family, 
a  little  over  $10  per  month,  or  about  $11.90  a  month.  In  the  upper 
bracket  we  find  that  1  percent  of  the  families  of  America  had  an 


income  equal  to  40  peroent  of  the  famiUes  In  the  lower  bracketa 
This  bill — H.  R.  11 — can  be  made  an  instrumentality  going  a  loog 
way  toward  correcting  that  situation.  The  fig\ires  I  have  given  you 
come  from  the  Consumers  Income  for  the  United  States.  National 
Resources  Committee,  a  Government  publication  put  out  in  August 
of  this  3fear. 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  have  socnewhat  roughly  and  generally  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  And  a^n  I  say  that  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  given  me.  If  there  are  any  quesUons  you  wish  ta 
ask  me,  I  shall  try  to  answer  them,  if  I  can. 

The  Chaiuman.  Are  you  through  with  your  main  statementt 

Mr.  Lkavt.  Yes.  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  DcNCAN.  As  I  understand  you,  you  spoke  of  the  testa  for 
one  who  Is  to  receive  the  benefits.  Suppose  this  committee,  in  Its 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom,  should  decide  to  pass  a  bUl  which  would 
hold  need  as  a  test.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  this  bill  or 
on  the  other  phases  of  the  biUT     Would  it  have  any  effect  at  allT 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  think  It  would  have  a  very  decided  effect.  Irerauw 
It  would  restrict  very  greatly  the  group  of  beneftclarles  and  destroy 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  attained.  The  unfortunate  thing  Is 
that  when  the  "needs  test"  is  applied  that  citlsen  who  has  had  a 
useful,  productive  life  tlu-oughout  40  years  and  who  has  been  the 
high  type  of  citizen  in  bis  community,  is  the  last  one  to  come  in 
and  submit  himself  to  this  "needs  test,"  because  it  is  hiimillating. 

Mr.  DiTNCAN.  If  you  make  It  general  it  might  not  be.  Suppose 
we  make  this  a  general  pension  bill  to  everybody,  regardless  of 
needs;  it  might  Involve  the  expenditiire  of  too  much  money;  U 
may  be  that  under  Uie  financial  picture  of  ths  Nation  we  cannot 
take  care  of  it.  A  point  in  my  mind  is  this:  Suppose  we  take  1 
I  percent:  suppose  we  take  th«  bill  and  reduce  it  to  1  percent  and 
'  restore  the  "need"  test;  would  tliat  wreck  tills  bill,  or  does  it  havs 
to  run  on  a  2-percent  basis  in  order  to  make  it  workable? 

Mr.  Lbavt.  I  would  say  that  It  would  be  In  almost  direct  conflict 
with  the  principal  idea  back  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  other  words,  as  you  look  at  It.  you  think  the 
principal  thing  to  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not  carry  the  "needs" 
test;  it  carries  a  pension  to  everybody,  and  the  method  of  collecting 
the  money  is  only  an  incident  to  carrying  out  t^ls  great  principle? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  tax  formula  itself  is  of 
tremendous  Importance.  If  the  formula  Is  one  that  tends  to 
reduce  annual  production  It  is  a  failure.  If  it  tends  to  raetrlct 
every  enterprise  in  America,  then  it  is  a  failure.  But  if  It  has  a 
tendency  to  distribute  on  a  wider  basis  the  annual  production, 
then  it  Is  accomplishing  what  we  seek. 

Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Every  tax  is  u  burden  on  Industry,  upon  anyone  in 
the  organisation  upon  which  it  is  placed.  You  can  hardly  expect 
this  tax  to  be  received  with  any  great  demonstration  of  good  will 
from  anyone.  It  te  naturally  going  to  be  considered  a  burden,  and 
will  be  opposed  directly  in  tlrie  same  ratio  as  the  burden  is  great  or 
small.  Two  percent  is  greater  than  1  percent.  If  you  moke  this  a 
1-percent  proposition  and  restore  the  "need"  test,  then  I  still  ask 
you.  Do  you  think  that  would  wreck  the  whole  program? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  think  it  would,  answering  generally;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoKKNK.  In  the  opening  part  of  yotir  statement  you  seemed 
to  use  these  words,  "The  Social  Security  Act  has  not  been  a 
success"  Disregarding  your  views  on  either  H. R. 2  or  H.R.  11,  and 
realizing  the  usual  ImpeCuoaity  of  the  American  people,  do  you 
think  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  given  Uie  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  because  It  Is  based  upon  the  actuarial  or  the  insurance 
basis? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  In  answer  to  your  question  I  would  say  It  has  cer- 
tainly  been  given  a  sufflciect  trial.  Even  its  most  ardent  friend* 
point  out  glaring  weakne&seii  that  It  has  disclosed. 

Mr.  BoEHNK.  We  noay  agree  there.  But  would  that  necessarily 
infer,  as  previous  speakers  have  inferred,  that  by  the  passage  ti 
H.  R.  11  we  would  automatically  repeal  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Mr.  Leavt.  H.R.  11,  by  express  language,  repeals  titles  I.  U.  and 
Vni,  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  BoEUNS.  I  say  It  would  repeal  the  heart  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  Three  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  expressly 
repealed,  and  of  course  the  taxes  upon  which  they  rest. 

Mr.  BoEHNX.  I  have  only  one  other  question,  which  la  a  very 
general  question.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  may  become  a  capital 
levy — ^which  I  do  not  believe  you  believe  in,  and  wlilch  Z  know  I 
do  not? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point.  But  I  do  believe.  Mr.  Bokhns.  that  if  we 
permit  this  aggravated  condition  to  continue  without  the  control 
of  money  and  credit  and  without  a  better  distribution,  we  are  in 
danger  of  reaching  somethhig  of  that  kind. 

The  CBAiaifAM.  You  spoke  of  the  law  In  Oregon — was  It  not? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  It  is  in  Wash:jigton. 

The  Chatrman.  Where  they  give  them  $360  per  annum  If  tbelr 
Income  is  not  that  amoimt;  but  whatever  their  Income  U,  they 
give  them  a  sufficient  pension  to  bring  It  up  to  $300.  But  you 
said  that  was  based  upon  need.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
pension,  regardless  of  need,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Federal 
Government,  why  wouldn't  It  be  a  good  thing  in  Washington,  and 
why  don't  you  try  It  out  out  there  and  show  us  how  it  works. 
Why  dont  they  make  It  $380  out  there?  And  If  it  worked  well 
there  it  would  be  a  fine  argument  to  broaden  the  scope  tn  the 
entire  cotmtry. 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  dont  know  that  I  have  nuMle  myself  dear. 

The  CBAntUAN.  You  tised  the  word  '^eed." 

Mr.  Leavt.  The  taxpayers  In  the  State  of  Washington  are  Jost 
like  the  taxpayers  in  the  State  of  North  CanAlna,  in  the  State  of 
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Knnsas.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  or  anywhere  else.  They  want  to  get 
thtlr  $15  per  person  from  the  Federal  fund.  Now,  in  order  to  get 
that,  of  course,  they  have  to  have  State  legislation  that  fits  into 
the  Federal  legislation.  The  Federal  legislation  provides  that  they 
will  only  match  with  a  State  where  payments  are  made  to  per- 
sons m  need.  And  the  legislature  sought  to  define  the  term 
"need"  In  our  State  2  year  ago  by  saying  that  any  person  whose 
Income  or  resources  produced  less  than  $360  a  year  is  in  need  »nd 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  that  will  supplement  his  income 
or  resources  in  a  sufficient  sum  to  bring  it  up  to  $360. 

The  Chahmam.  If  they  cared  to  have  independent  set-ups  In 
the  States.  It  is  surprising  that  someone  did  not  think  of  this 
before  we  embarked  upon  the  present  social -security  program  and 
that  it  was  not  tried  out  in  some  States. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  It  was  not  proposed  in  our  State  but  it  has  been 
propo«ea  in  many  States. 

The  CHAnucAN.  I  know  that.    But  It  has  never  been  adopted, 
has  it? 
Mr.  Lbatt.  No:   It  has  not. 

The  Chahucak.  I  wonder  why  they  did  not  adopt  it  and  try 
it  out. 

Mr.  LcAVT.  I  think  probably  Colorado  and  California  have  gone 
further  than  moet  States  have  gone  along  that  line.  « 

The  Chaikman.  Have  they  gone  that  far  and  adopted  as  the 
bas's  of  raising  mor.ey  the  gross-income  tax? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  that.  I  am  pre- 
I>ared  to  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  why.  It  is 
because  no  State  in  the  Union  can  adopt  an  independent  pension 
plan,  general  in  its  scope  and  liberal  in  its  provisions,  without 
virtually  destroying  Itself.  It  has  to  take  into  consideration  its 
47  sister  States.  If  the  State  of  Washington  were  to  say,  "We 
will  pay  $60  a  month,  based  upon  a  gross-income  tax  in  this 
State.'"  the  Immediate  tendency  would  be  to  drive  industry  from 
that  State  to  a  State  where  they  do  not  have  such  a  tax.  The 
immediate  effect  wotild  be  to  attract  people  to  the  State  so  that 
they  could  live  there  the  number  of  years  required  to  become 
recipients. 

The    CHAnucAN.  You    coiild    make    the    number    of    years    great 
enough  so  that  they  would  not  be  attracted  thereby. 
Mr.  Leavt.  But  you  would  drive  Indvistry  away? 
The  Chaisman.  That   Is  how  it  la  imder  the  Federal  law.     If 
they  move  from  one  State  to  another,  they  have  to  be  there  a 
certain  length  of  time  before  they  can  become  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  LxAVT.  Under  this  H.  R.  11,  they  do  not  have  to  be  residents 
any  [wrtlcular  time  in  any  particular  State,  as  I  recall  the  provi- 
sions. They  merely  have  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  can  go  from  place  to  place. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  1  want  to  find  out 
for  my  information  just  how  your  plan  works.  A  man  has  bor- 
rowed $10,000  on  his  business, or  on  his  farm,  but  he  is  unable  to 
make  the  payment,  and  he  has  a  mortgage  or  a  deed  of  tnast  on 
it,  and  it  is  sold  for  the  obligation  and  it  brings  only  $8,000,  and 
the  $8,000  goes  to  his  creditor  who  has  lent  him  the  $10,000,  which 
Is  possible  in  any  depression.  Would  you  take  the  $160  out  of  the 
$8,000  and  pay  the  creditor  $7,840.  or  would  you  pay  htm  $8,000  and 
have  no  tax? 

Mr.  LsAVT.  My  understanding  is  this.    There  Is  a  statutory  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "gross  Income"  written  into  this  bill. 
The  CHAnufAN.  How  Is  that? 

Mr.  Leavt.  There  is  a  definition  of  the  term  "gross  Income" 
written  into  the  bill.  My  understanding  is  that  that  transaction 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  tax  at  all.  It  would  be  the  repayment 
of  a  debt.  *^  ' 

The  Chaixuan.  There  would  be  no  tax  In  that  case. 
Mr.  Leavt.  No,  sir;  because  of  the  definition  that  is  written  Into 
this  bill.    All  Income  of  $100  or  less  a  month  la  exempt  under 
this  bill.  *^ 

The  Chaiu£An.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  Disnxt.  Congressman  Leavt,  I  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
earlier  statement  which  you  made  because  of  my  coming  In  late, 
but  when  I  did  come  In  you  were  speaking  about  this  not  adding 
to  the  public  debt.  The  bill  proposes  to  raise  substantially  about 
$8,000,000,000  a  year,  as  I  understand  the  previous  testimony.  I 
want  to  get  your  reasons  why  this  would  not  add  to  the  public  debt. 
Mr.  Leavt.  The  provisions  of  the  bUl.  Mr.  Disnet,  are  that  It 
will  not  distribute  anything  other  than  that  which  Is  raised  in  the 
fiscal  year.  Consequently  there  could  not  be  an  increase  In  debt, 
since  there  Is  no  statutory  obligation  to  expend  beyond  the  monev 
that  U  collected. 

Mr.  Disnet.  It  appears  that  any  collection  would  be  an  addition 
to  the  public  debt,  even  though  it  were  distributed. 

Mr.  Leavt.  No.  The  debt  at  the  end  of  any  given  period  would 
not  be  any  greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  I 
think  it  wo\Ud  reduce  the  public  debt  as  a  whole,  because  it  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  these  enormous  work-relief  appropriations  that 
we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  make.  I  understand  that  this  type 
of  tax  has  been  in  operation  In  Indiana  and  in  Hawaii,  and  quite 
successfully.  In  Indiana  I  think  it  is  a  graduated  gross  tax.  Prob- 
ably a  graduated  tax  would  fit  better  Into  this.  That  is  a  problem 
for  this  committee  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  XDo  you  recognize  the  difference  In  the  effect  of 
a  groas-lncome  tax  where  it  is  the  only  tax  and  where  it  is  a  s\irtax? 
Mr.  Leavt.  I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  get  your  question. 
ICr.  McCohmack.  Of  course,  aU  taxes  affect  us  all  ol  our  lives  In 
one  way  or  another. 
llr.  Leavt.  Yes;  surely. 


Mr.  McCoRMAcK.  That  is  one  thing  we  can  and  must  expect — 
taxes  and  death.  But  you  do  re:ognlze  the  difference  in  effect  upon 
business  and  upon  our  economld  life,  which  affects  every  one  of  us, 
whether  we  are  in  business  or  not,  when  a  gross-income  tax  is  a 
surtax  Instead  of  being  an  orig  nal  tax  In  Itself?  By  that  I  mean 
with  no  other  miscellaneous  tares  or  any  of  the  other  taxes  exist- 
ing that  are  on  our  statute  bool  s  today. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Do  you  mean  glvUig  it  consideration  as  a  sxirtax? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Of  course,  this  makes  It  a  stirtax.  In  other 
words,  you  are  laying  it  on  top  c  f  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Leavt.  It  makes  It  an  add  Itlonal  tax;  yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  You  will  no ,  disagree  with  me  when  I  call  It  a 
surtax,  will  you? 

Mr.  Leavt.  No;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  McCcRMACK.  Do  you  see  any  difference  In  the  effect  upon 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  when  it  is  a  surtax  or  if  we  wipe 
out  all  other  taxes  being  imposed? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  can  see  how  this  additional  2-percent  tax  burden 
is  going  to  work  a  hardship  it  some  places.  But  no  tax  can  be 
conceived  but  that  it  worlcs  a  hardship  occasionally.  But  the  con- 
sideration that  has  to  t>e  paranount  is  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  group  involved. 

Mr.  McCoRBCACK.  Of  course,  tliat  is  involved  In  all  taxes,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Leavt.  It  is  in  theory. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  You  say  "In  theory."  Certainly  there  wovild  be 
no  more  force  to  your  argumeiit  than  there  is  to  the  statement 
you  Just  made,  that  in  theory  jll  taxes  are  for  the  general  welfare 
in  some  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  think  we  have  to  grant,  Mr.  McCormack,  at  least  in 
theory  and  also  in  fact,  that  we  know  that  there  are  present  taze$ 
that  are  disastrous,  both  State  iind  NaUonal;  and  we  modify  them 
and  change  them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  If  we 
remain  static  In  our  annual  pioductlon  a  2-percent  gross- Income 
tax  would  not  be  a  good  thin  5;  but  if  the  effect  of  it  were  to 
increase  production  because  of  a  wider  distribution  and  a  greater 
consumer  power  and  that  Increase  were  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  levy,  then  it  would  be  a  g(cd  thing.  And  I  think  the  latter 
situation  would  prevail. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Then  the  piimary  objective  you  have  in  mind 
is  the  wider  disUibutlon? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  greit  Increase  in  production. 

Mr.  McCormack.  A  vrtder  distribution  of  what? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Of  our  national  annual  income.  I  gave  some  figures 
here  this  morning.  Mr.  McCoaic  iCk,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you 
were  here  then  or  not. 

Mr.  McCormack.  We  have  u  national  income  this  year  of 
$62,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Leavt.  In  1935-36  we  hid  about  forty-eight  billion.  But 
we  had  1  percent  of  the  population  getting  as  much  as  40  percent, 

Mr.  McCoemack.  Did  you  bre  ik  down  those  figures?  Of  course 
all  figures  have  a  break-down.      Have  you  broken  them  down? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  gave  as  the  sot  rce  of  my  figures  the  Consumers' 
Income,  and  a  United  States  Government  publication  put  out  in 
August  of  this  year  by  the  National  Resources  Committee.  They 
are  broken  down  in  there  consid;rably.  As  I  pointed  out,  87  family 
units  had  an  average  income  <if  $1,800,000  per  unit  on  one  end 
of  the  structure,  and  on  the  01  her  end  of  the  structure  you  had 
two  and  one-quarter  million  families  with  an  average  income  of 
less  than  $140. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  taxes,  this  bill 
would  raise  roughly  how  much,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Leavy.  I  am  not  sufflcleat  of  an  authority  to  say.  Pro- 
ponents place  it  variously,  of  CDurse.  I  think  it  is  from  four  or 
five  billion  dollars  to  ten  or  tw  slve  billion  dollars.  It  all  depends 
upon  national  income. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Of  course  we  already  raise  through  taxes 
about  $15,000,000,000.     Would   ]ou  put  that  on   top  of  that? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  look  upon  this  ir  this  way;  and  I  have  thoughtfully 
considered  it.  First,  it  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  taxes.  It  would 
eliminate  almost  a  billion  or  more  of  the  present  social-security 
taxes.    It  would  eliminate,  conservatively 

Mr.  McCormack.  That  is  a  Ittle  high,  isn't  It — that  Is  that 
billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Leavy.  Under  titles  I,  n,  1  ,nd  Vm  that  are  Involved. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Would  you  tirow  off  the  unemployment  insxir- 
ance?  Certainly  you  would  cot  want  to  have  unemployment 
insurance  wiped  out.    That  is  t  tie  HI. 

Mr.  Leavt.  No;  it  does  not  wipe  it  out. 

Mr.  McCormack.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  35  40 
and  50  years  of  age.  What  do  y  3U  think  we  ought  to  do  for  those 
people?  I  know  that  you  have  1  ;lven  it  consideration,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  i  lews.  What  about  the  fellow  who 
is  approaching  middle  age? 

Mr.  Leavt.  The  fellow  who  la  approaching  middle  age? 

Mr.  McCormack.  He  has  the  lead  line  of  business  staring  him 
right  In  the  face. 

Mr.  Leavt.  That  fellow  is  not  bnly  deserving  of  the  very  greatest 
sympathy  and  ronslderatlon  but  of  every  protection.  But  if  he  is 
an  individual  businessman,  a  imall-business  man.  he  has  litUe 
chance  for  a  continued  existence  in  the  next  15  or  30  years  tmless 
particular  environment  is  lunusually  good.  Monopolies  can 
'^'^^  ^^  O"'  ^  almost  any  Activity  In  which  he  engages 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Coming  baclc  to  taxes,  It  is  estimated  that  this 
tax.  according  to  its  proponent.  Mr.  Sheppaxd— and  I  think  it  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  billion  Collars  out  of  the  way  one  way  or 
the  other— would  raise  about  $$,000,000,000.     Now.  is  it  your  Idea 
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that  we  should  Impose  that  upon  the  tax  bill  that  already  exists 
of  about  $15,000,000,000  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Leavt.  It  is  my  idea,  Mr.  McCormack,  that  if  we  can  take 
where  it  can  be  gotten,  through  the  instrtmientality  of  government, 
any  partictilar  sum,  and  as  a  result  of  that  raise  ttie  general  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  in  America  and  likewise  raise  oxxx  ■nmiat  production. 
that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Of  course,  you  have  no  more  desire  for  *>^n% 
objective,  I  think,  than  everybody  else  in  the  United  gt&tes  who  has 
a  hope  to  see  the  present  depression  overcome. 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  feel  this  legislation  will  do  it. 

Mr.  McCormack.  And  if  all  people,  no  matter  what  position  they 
might  be  in,  would  be  in  harmony  with  that  objective,  which  is 
purely  an  academic  one.  and  will  employ  measures  to  try  to  obtain 
it  in  a  practical  manner;  but  you  have  to  have  regard  for  all  other 
factors.    That  is  true,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Yes,  sir.  But  you  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  been 
drifting  away  from  the  ideal  d  that  objective. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Of  course.  From  the  fact  we  believe  in  the 
profit  system — which  I  do. 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  do.  too. 

Mr.  McCormack.  To  everybody  who  has  a  dollar  invested,  you 
have  to  give  him  encouragement  and  give  confidence  to  the  mind 
of  the  fellow  Investing,  and  tne  employers.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Yes.    That  is,  the  little  feUow. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  all  employers. 

Mr.  Leavt.  But  when  you  give  undue  encoxiragement  to  the 
fellow  who  already  has  an  undue  advantage,  like  those  in  the  steel 
industry,  or  In  the  Automobile  industry,  or  the  oil  Industry,  or  the 
altimlnum  Indxistry,  and  many  others,  then,  in  my  Judgment,  you 
are  beginning  to  work  an  injury. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Our  system  is  dependent  upon  the  operation  of 
private  business,  whether  it  is  big  or  little.     That  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  Yes.  But  it  can  become  so  big  that  competition  win 
pass  out  of  the  picture,  as  it  has  largely  done  in  many  industries. 

Mr.  McCormack.  You  are  going  into  the  monopoly  feature  i 
am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talking  about  b\islness  in  a 
general  way. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Except  that  I  am  trying  to  look  upon  this  thing  con- 
cretely and  objectively  as  it  presents  itself  at  the  moment  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McCormack.  And  I  am  just  asking  you  a  few  questions  to 
get  the  benefit  of  your  profound  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  No;  I  don't  claim  any  profound  knowledge.  I  am 
very  himable  in  my  opinion  conoeming  my  knowledge  of  so  com- 
plex a  question. 

Mr.  McCormack.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  have  my  respect  for 
your  opinions,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  certainly  will.  And  I  appreciate  It.  I  likewise  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  your  views. 

Mr.  McCormack.  What  effect  will  the  imposition  of  an  $8,000,- 
000,000  additional  tax  have  upon  our  national  Income?  Can  you 
give  us  some  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Answering  abstractly  the  first  part  of  your  question, 
without  considering  the  accomplishments,  that  would  be  a  bad 
thing.  But  answering  concretely  as  to  what  would  be  the  results 
obtained,  if  they  were  the  kind  that  we  sought.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  McCo&MACK.  Suppose  they  did  not  oocae  out  the  way  you 
thought  they  would,  then  what? 

Mr.  Leavt.  It  U  my  view  we  have  Just  reached  a  point  that  to  me, 
at  times.  Is  rather  alarming.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  we 
are  making;  but  we  have  reached  a  point  in  this  country  where  we 
not  only  have  to  take  stock  but  take  a  rather  bold  stand,  because  we 
are  living  in  a  changed  economy  and  we  must  recognize  it.  If  It  is 
bold  to  the  extent  of  being  destructive  of  democratic  institutions 
and  of  those  things  tliat  we  prize,  then  we  would  better  stay  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  TBXADWAT.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  realiae  we 
have  quite  a  problem  on  our  hands  in  this  committee  to  shape  up 
something  here? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  think  before  you  came  In  I  said  you  had  my  heartfelt 
sympathy.  I  think  you  have  one  of  the  most  dlfflcxUt  problems  of 
any  committee  In  Congress.  And  I  know  that  you  are  strusKllnK 
with  it.  -mxi-  "^ 

Mr.  Tkxaowat.  Do  you  see  any  middle  ground?  Were  you  here 
when  Dr.  Altmeyer  testified  as  to  varioxis  amendments  to  the  Social 
Secvirity  Act? 

Mr.  Leavt.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Of  course,  he  offered  certain  suggestions  »rni 
changes.    You  are  appearing  f  or  H.  B.  11,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  the  advocates  of  H.  R. 
11  have  not  consulted  very  much  with  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Altmeyer  and  >'<■  Board. 
Have  you  cons\ilted  with  Dr.  Altmeyer  at  all? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Not  this  year.  I  did  last  year.  I  spent  considerable 
time  with  him  and  with  some  of  the  Treasury  experts.  And  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  very  clearly  then  as  to  the  weakness  of  a  trans- 
actions tax  and  the  greater  poaslbllltles  of  a  groes-lncocne  t«x 
That  is  when  I  expressed  myself  in  my  remarks  in  the  record  in 
June  1937  concerning  that  matter. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Did  you  gather  from  conversations  with  the  Treas- 
ury officials  that  they  favored  the  gross-income  tax  or  preferred  It 
to  a  transactions  tax  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils?  Is  ^hftt  it?  It  Is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  is  it? 


jMfr.  Lkavt.  I  cannot  say  that  I  g&thered  from  them  that  they 
favored  either  tax:  but  the  gross-inoome  tax,  as  you  expressed  iv 
woiild  probably  be.  from  their  viewpoint,  the  leaser  of  two  evils. 
the  more  easUy  coUectlble  and  the  one  that  would  probably  be  less 
injurious  to  the  payer. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Do  you  see  any  middle  ground  as  between  the 
advocates  of  H.  R.  11  and  H.  R   2T 

Mr.  Leavt.  Their  general  objectives  are  almost  the  same. 

Mr.  TkEAowAT.  Then  why  are  they  so  far  apart? 

Mr  Lkavt.  Their  tax  formulae,  I  think,  are  as  far  apart  as  night 
and  day;  that  is,  the  transactions  tax  and  the  grosa-inoome  tax. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Some  seem  to  think  that  If  you  analyve  the  gross- 
income  tax  you  pretty  nearly  get  down  to  the  liasis  of  a  trans- 
actions tax.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made  by  a  number  of 
persons. 

Mr.  LsAVT.  It  does  not  occur  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Trbaowat.  You  do  not  so  consider  It? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  No;  I  do  not.  The  dispenser  or  processor  of  goods. 
If  he  w««  big  enough,  could  eliminate  all  transactions  except  th« 
final  transactions  and  thus  gain  an  advantage  over  the  independ- 
ent who  would  be  subject  to  three  or  four  or  five  transactions. 
That  is  jiist  for  that  phase  alone. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  had  hoped  there  might  be  some  way  In  Which 
this  committee  could  m«>et  the  wishes  of  the  advocates  at  these 
various  systems  or  methods.  But  I  do  not  get  much  help  from  ths 
advocates  of  either  biU. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  would  like  to  see  them  harmonlae  all  their  differ- 
ences.   They  would  if  they  could  eliminate  personal  feelings. 

Mr.  Tkxaowat.  Would  that  be  along  the  lines  of  H.  R.  11  or 
H.  R.  2.  or  a  middle  ground? 

Mr.  Leavt.  You  are  asking  for  my  opinion,  of  course? 

Mr.  Trkaowat.  Yes;  I  am  asking  for  yoxir  opinion. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  My  opinion  is  that  H.  R.  11  is  a  much  better  con- 
sidered piece  of  legislation  than  is  H.  R.  2.  And  the  crux  of  any 
such  legislation  rests  upon  tlie  tax  formula.  If  the  tax  formula 
la  unsound  or  is  bad,  then  no  matter  how  idealistic  the  program, 
it  is  going  to  fall. 

Mr.  Trkaowat.  That  Is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  dealing  with  matters  of  Ptederal  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  deal  with  SUte  or  muni- 
cipal taxes.  You  mentioned  some  taxes  ss  being  disastroiSi. 
What  taxes  do  you  have  in  mind?  What  VMeral  taxes  do  you 
have  in  mind  as  being  disastrous? 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  was  probably  speaking  generally.  I  said  some  t^xee 
are  disastrous. 

The  Chairman.  What  taxes  did  you  have  In  mind? 

Mr.  Leavt.  To  an  individual  engaged  in  some  partlctUar  calling: 
If  the  tax  strikes  that  particxilar  individual  with  a  much  gr«at<« 
degree  of  force,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  it  does  another  in  another 
calling,  or  a  competitor  with  an  entirely  different  volume  of 
business.  It  Is  disastrous  to  the  one.  and  it  might  ultinoately  work 
to  the  benefit  of  the  other,  because  it  Is  driving  the  one  out  of 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  pursue  that  thought.  It  is  difScxilt  for 
me  to  see  how  a  tax  on  profits  or  net  Income  can  be  disastrous; 
but  I  can  very  readily  see  how  •  tax  on  gross  income,  where  very 
frequently  losses  are  sustained,  can  be  disastrous.  When  it  comes 
to  imposing  a  gross  tax  on  the  man  who  is  making  money  and  a 
gross  tax  on  a  man  who  is  making  little  or  no  money,  and  it  Is 
the  same  tax  burden,  can't  jou  readily  see  the  dlstinctlasi  then, 
and  how  it  would  be  against  the  man  mttt-fng  little  money  or  no 
money,  who  pays  exactly  the  same  tax  as  the  man  pays  who  is 
making  good  profits?  Can't  you  see  the  tiltimate  destruction  or 
disaster  there?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  i»  very  obvious;  but  I  daot 
see  where  it  is  obvious  if  they  are  all  making  money. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  There  Is  no  question  at  all,  if  yoa  look  at  this  In  tbm 
concrete  and  pick  a  single  individual  here  and  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pick  folks  who  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  But  you  have  aU  of  these  other  factors  which  enter 
into  tt. 

The  Chairman.  You  cant  argue  from  that  that  it  Is  xtot  a 
greater  hardship  for  an  individual  or  corporation  engaged  in  busi- 
ness to  pay  a  tax  when  they  have  no  income  than  It  Is  to  pay  a 
tax  when  they  have  an  income.  And  you  know  what  is  going  to 
occur  under  this  system.    You  cant  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  grant  that. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  the  sophistry,  you  can't  get  away  from 
that. 

BCr.  Iaavt.  I  want  to  go  one  step  farther  than  that.  I  am  ao$ 
using  any  sophistry. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  admit  that  that  means  discrlmlnatloo 
and  disaster? 

Mr.  LiKAVT.  I  will  admit  that  tiiere  would  be  lz«tanoes  when  • 
gross-income  ta^,  Jxist  as  m  the  case  of  a  net-income  tax,  will  pn»v« 
to  be  a  disaster. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  don't  believe  you  can  prove  tb*t  »  aet-incom* 
tax  will  prove  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  The  difficulty  arises  here  in  your  net  tneome.    Per- 

Bonally,  I  think  this  Nation,  as  a  tax  program,  since  you  have  sos- 
gested  this  to  me,  would  be  better  off  If  its  entlrt  i»^^Tf»»f  tax 
gross  Instead  of  net. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  an  instance?  Ton  aald  there  .»« 
Instances  where  a  net-income  tax  is  disastrous.  Will  you  give  us  * 
concrete  Instjtnoe  of  that?     I  would  Ilk*  to  l»v»  It. 
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ICr.  I^AVT.  In  the  first  place,  to  give  you  an  Instance  requires 
that  you  go  largely  into  this  extremely  complicated  definition  ol 
what  constitutes  net  Income. 

Tlie  Chaoimaw.  You  may  know  of  some  special  clrcum«t:u3ce. 
Mr.  Leavt.  All  of  the  lawyers  and  accountants  In  America  have 
been  wrestling  over  that. 

The  Chaikman.  The  law  defines  net  Income.  You  know  that. 
That  is  simple. 

Mr.  Leavt.  But  it  is  difflcxilt  of  solution.  The  law  says  that  this 
■hall  be  a  net  Income,  and  deductions  shall  be  thus  and  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  taxpayer  makes  out  his  own  tax  return. 
Mr.  Leavt.  I  am  unable  to  make  mine.     I  have  to  be  helped. 
The  CHAiJUtfAN.  Then,  under  the  law  you  get  an  expert  to  do  It. 
And  you  do  not  pay  anjrthlng  unless  you  have  a  net  income  above 
certain  deductions. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  am  allowed  certain  deductions. 
The  CHAniMAN.  You  do  not  pay  on  your  losses.     You  do  not  pay 
any  income  tax  if  jrou  have  a  loss.     You  pay  only  when  you  have 
profit  over  and  above  certain  deductions.    How  is  that  going  to  be 
disastrous  to  you? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  can  see  what  you  have  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman; 
and  I  can  see  the  reason  back  of  it. 

The  Chaxeman.  Now.  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  the  net- 
income  tax  is  disastrous,  how  much  more  disastrous  will  be  the 
gTcs.s-lncome  tax  under  the  law?  You  say  the  net-Income  tax  is 
sometimes  d'sastrous.  How  much  more  disastrous  will  the  gross- 
Income  tax  be  and  how  much  more  disaster  may  be  locked  for  in 
collecting  a  tax  where  there  is  a  loss,  under  the  gross-income  tax? 
Mr.  Leavt.  My  own  opinion  is  that  you  would  have  less  of  it. 
But  that  is  my  opinion.  I  am  entitled  to  it,  Jtist  as  you  are  to 
yours. 

The  Chaisman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Caslson.  Mr.  Leavt,  I  believe  you  represent  an  agricultural 
district.  You  have  been  talking  this  morning  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Income.  And  I  am  going  to  agree  with  you 
■o  far  as  distribution  is  concerned.  We  have  in  this  country  six 
and  one-half  million  farm  families  and  a  thirty-million  farm  popu- 
lation. In  your  discussion  of  this  legislation  you  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  would  better  distribute  the  national  income.  Would 
this  help  the  agrlcultrural  population? 

Mr.  Leavt.  My  own  Judgment  is  that  It  would  help  out  substan- 
tially because  it  exen>pto  $1,200  a  year,  or  $100  a  month.  And  that 
would  catch  about  90  percent  of  the  fanners. 

Mr.    Caelson.  You    appreciate — as    I    read    the    bill — that    the 
exemptions  are  9100  a  month. 
Mr.  Leavt.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Carlaon.  It  la  very  natural  in  farming  communities  to  have 
an  income  In  one  or  two  seasonal  periods.  Therefore,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  the  exemption  of  $100  a  month,  except  it  would  not 
apply  dtirlng  the  harvesting  seasons. 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  dont  believe  that  interpretation  would  bo  placed  on 
this  act.  But  if  that  is  the  correct  interpretation  that  can  be 
remedied.  It  could  be  provided  for  in  the  language  of  the  bllL 
there  be  exempted  $100  a  month  or  $1,300  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Caelson.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  agriculture  at  this  time 
Is  operating  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Leavt.  Very  much  so:  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CABi.soir.  Then  do  you  feel  that  they  could  carry  this  eross- 
Income  tax  at  2  percent? 
Mr.  Lbavt.  I  think  a  very  small  amount  of  It  would  fall  on  them. 
Mr.  CaaLBON.  Why  Is  that? 

Mr.  Lbatt.  Because  of  the  exemptions  provided  In  the  bill.  I 
think  a  very  smaU  amount  of  the  farmer's  Income  would  be  subject 
to  tax  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  a  farmer  who  Is  45  to  50  years  of  age 
Who  Is  called  upon  to  pay  this  tax  would  gladly  do  so  to  the  extent 
of  his  earnings  above  exemptions,  because  of  the  assurances  it 
would  bring  to  him  and  the  financial  burdens  it  would  take  from 
his  shoulders. 

.   Mr.  Caelson.  You  have  to  admit  that  every  time  a  farmer  sold 
%  tow  for  $80  he  wovild  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  $1.60. 

Mr.  Lsavt.  Depending  upon  whether  or  not  he  sold  enotigh  cows; 
yea. 

Mr.  Caelson.  He  would  have  that  tax. 

Mr.  Leavt.  If  that  were  the  only  one  he  sold  dtulng  the  year 
and  If  that  were  his  only  Income,  no. 
Mr.  Caelson.  That  would  be  in  a  month. 

Mr.  Leavt.  My  Interpretation  would  be  that  this  Is  how  It  would 
work, 

Mr.  Caelson.  I  am  sure  you  want  to  correct  the  situation:  and 
■o  do  I.  We  want  to  know  that  it  will  not  seriously  injure  one 
great  group  of  otir  people.  But  I  was  interested  in  getting  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  BoLANs.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  present  Federal 
•ocial-securlty  tax  on  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "disastrous-;  but  I 
think  it  is  detrimental.  I  think  It  Is  detrimental  tor  the  reason 
that  It  Is  taking  from  the  fellow  who  has  too  little  now.  And 
every  penny  that  Is  taken  from  him  is  taken  out  of  the  channels 
of  trade.  And  If  It  were  given  to  him  he  would  spend  It  for  the 
things  that  he  needs  and  thus  Increase  the  market  for  consumers' 
goods. 

Mr.  BoLANO.  In  your  opinion,  the  present  Federal  tax  may  be 
Injurious? 

Mr.  Leavt.  I  think  It  la. 

The  Chaxrman.  As  President  Hoover  s.'^id  about  prohibition,  we 
will  have  to  work  out  this  subject.  I  suppose  It  has  to  be  worked 
out.  But  suppKMe  a  farmer  exchanged  a  hxmdred  bushels  of 
jrheat  for  a  grain  drill,  is  there  then  any  tax?     If  there  Is,  who 


will  just  one  of  them  pay  ii 
Mr.   Leavt.  I   don't    know, 
this  definition  that  is  given 


pays  It?    The  farmer  has  so  id  a  htmdred  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
the  merchant  has  sold  a  gr|iln  drill.    Will  both  pay  the  tax  or 


I  would  have  to   examine  carefully 

_  o ,on  gross  income. 

The  Chaikman.  But  you  admit  that  Is  a  practical  question? 
Mr.  Leavt.  Yes;  that  is  a  i  ractical  question.     There  is  no  doubt 
about  It,  Mr.  Chairman.    Thl  i  legislation  on  gross  income  as  drawn 
up  takes  money  as  the  medum  of  exchange,  or  checks  as  repre- 
sentative of  money,  and  it  n  ust  also  mean  barter  and  trade. 

The  Chaikman.  You  would  soon  knock  the  tax  to  pieces,  would 
you  not? 

Mi.  Leavt.  Tes.  Mr.  Chaiman.  It  would  be  Inequitable  to  dis- 
regard barter,  where  it  became  a  factor  in  gross  Income. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  ;  rou  for  the  testimony  which  you  have 
given  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Leavt. 
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JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF    liSGXSLATURE    OF    THE    STATE    OF 

MINNESOTA 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  joint  resolutloa 
of  Minnesota: 


S(ate 


Whereas  in  1938  the  farmfers  of  the  Northwest  witnessed  the 
largest  migration  of  grasshcppers  in  recent  history  and  these 
flights  infested  new  territoryi  including  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
Minnesota  and  other  areas  throughout  the  northern  Great  Plains 
area;   and  »*»**« 

Whereas  the  general  sltuat  on  Is  acute,  particularly  because  of 
the  danger  of  migratory  attack  and  because  of  the  Interstate 
movement  of  these  insects  and  because  certain  States  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  atid  it  is  therefore  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  Federal  Government  take  speedy  action  to  assist 
in  controlling  these  Insects  Ui  1939;  and 

Whereas  definite  stirveys  :)y  entomologists  of  more  than  24 
«,  ^  ^  cooperation  with  th ;  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

S?«^»,^^^"^®  J^^**^^  ^^«*  grasshoppers.  Mormon  crickets, 
chinch  bugs,  and  the  new  Ins  ect.  the  fringe  beetle,  must  be  given 
special  consideration  to  avoid  calamities  in  1939;   and 

Whereas  organization  and  ei  lucational  work  ts  already  under  way 
m  the  infested  areas,  but  the  most  effective  preparation  cannot  be 
made  untu  funds  are  available:  and 

Whereas  past  control  progrims  have  given  excellent  results  and 
many  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  crops  have  been  saved  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Infested  State^  and 

^^^'^f^^J^  poison  bait  materials  and  other  equipment  for  the 
control  of  these  Insects  are  oii  hand  in  time,  the  farmers  can  save 
their  crops,  but  if  appropriations  are  not  made  In  time  to  provide 
an  effective  control  campaign  |iefcre  crops  are  damaged,  the  farmers 
lose  heart  and  give  up:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  (in  regular 
^^tf'^  ^^'^K^'^};'^^^  ""^  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
^^^  ?^^^o«^w  ^^^  ^P«*^y  '^^^^°^  to  assist  to  controlling  these 
insects  in  1939  by  making  an  appropriation  of  at  least  tS.OOO.OOO 
for  that  purpose:  be  it  further  .«w.v~w 

ho^ft°J'^'*'  Pi^^  l^®  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  MlnnesoU 
oe.  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
^^  ,^,f  presldmg  officers  c*  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Con- 
?C^.  .  "®  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Minuesou.  '  "t^«=oo  lium 


Governmen 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF 1  OREGON 
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STATEMENT  BY  BliOOKINGS  INSTTrUTION 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  and  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  Brookings  .Institution  on  Government  reor- 
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ganlzatlon  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  problems  now  facing  the  Government  Tlie  fact 
that  expenditures  made  by  the  Government  since  1929  far 
exceed  its  income  and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  now  a 
combined  Indebtedness  of  apinx)xlmately  $40,000,000,000,  and 
that  the  limit  of  45  billions,  heretofore  fixed,  will  soon  be 
reached,  makes  necessary  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
whole  Government  structure  and  processes  in  order  to  bring 
expenditures  within  income  and  with  the  goal  in  view  <rf 
balancing  the  Budget. 

One  of  the  elements  in  this  process  is  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  pay  roll  for  Government  emplosrees.  Much  is  said  about 
overlapi^ng  btn-eaus  and  departments,  duplication  of  activi- 
ties, and  unnecessary  employees.  Unquestionably  this  is  a 
field  where  savings  can  be  made.  The  Brookings  survey, 
however,  discloses  that  the  complete  Budget  for  the  opera- 
tion of  administrative  agencies,  including  emergency  activi- 
ties, amounted  In  the  last  fiscal  year  to  only  17.65  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures.  It  is  obvious  that  whereas  sul)stan- 
tial  savings  may  be  made  In  drastic  curtailment  of  pay  roils, 
the  major  savings  necessary  to  balance  the  Budget  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

This  report  also  discloses  that  a  misrepresentation  exists 
as  to  the  status  of  many  independent  agencies;  that  as  to 
these,  reorgsuiization  legislation  is  not  essential;  that  of  the 
132  agencies  listed  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management  in  its  report  in  1937,  only  54  require 
legislative  authority  for  reorganization;  that  the  President 
already  has  control  of  22  agencies.  Since  1921  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  had  authorization  from  the  President  to 
investigate  the  structure  of  the  administrative  branch  tmi^ 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
its  reorganizations. 

Following  is  the  Brookings  Institution  statement: 

Possibilities  of  economy  through  mere  structural  reorganization 
of  Federal  administrative  agencies  are  relatively  minor  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  might  be  realized  by  the  elimination  and 
curtailment  of  activities,  accordtog  to  a  study  made  public  today 
by  the  Brookings  Institution.  Savings  large  enough  to  play  a  really 
Important  part  In  bringing  Government  outgo  down  to  the  levd 
of  income  can  come  only  from  elimination  and  curtailment  of 
certain  types  of  activities,  a  step  which  Invcrtves  large  Issues  erf 
public  policy. 

The  entire  budget  for  operation  of  administrative  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  adminiBtraticwi  of  all  emergency  activities,  amounted 
to  $1,827,318,000  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  was  approximately 
17.65  percent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  expenditures.  The 
remaining  $8,522,590,000  was  appropriated  for  various  functions 
and  activities  which  administrative  reorganization  would  not  touch. 

The  study,  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Lewis  Merlam,  chairman  of 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Schmeckie- 
bier.  points  out  that  two  procedure*  may  be  utiliaed  In  seeking 
these  larger  savings. 

PRUmHO  OHX  WAT  OT7T 

One  Involves  subjecting  all  present  fxmctlons  and  activities  to 
a  rigorous,  detailed  pruning  process,  which  Involves  examining 
the  multitudlnotis  activities  of  the  executive  agencies,  abandonli^ 
those  which  are  not  regarded  as  essential,  and  reducing  others  to 
the  necessary  minlmtms.  Such  a  program  means  that  beneficiaries 
of  the  National  Government  who  are  now  receiving  from  It  sub- 
sidies, grants,  donations,  loans,  pensions,  and  ^jecial  services,  and 
even  direct  or  indirect  employment  would  find  these  aids  cur> 
tailed  or  abandoned. 

The  second  procedure  involves  the  development  of  a  more  con- 
sistent social  and  economic  program  through  the  reexamination 
of  broad  pollctes  that  are  now  in  conflict.  Such  major  probleuM 
are  involved  as  the  elimination  of  conflicting  Government  pxrlce 
policies;  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  so  that  eccmomic, 
self-stistainlng  employment  may  be  substituted  for  Government- 
made  work  and  the  relief  of  employable  persons,  and  the  devek^;>- 
ment  of  a  healthy,  coordinated,  and  self-supporting  transportation 
system.  Improvement  in  such  major  matters  would  reduce  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  add  materially  to  revenues. 

Reorgnnization  merely  to  eliminate  overlapping,  dtipUcatlon, 
and  conflict  m  the  administration  of  existing  activities  unques- 
tionably presents  some  posslbUities  for  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures. The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  administrative  expenditures 
Is  made,  however,  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  agencies 
which  do  not  seriously  dupUcate  or  overlap  other  agencies,  and 
would  not  be  aSected  to  any  appn-eciable  extent  by  structural 
reorganization.  The  30  largest  agencies  contain  more  than  99 
percent  of  aU  tbe  civilian  emplojrees  of  the  executive  branch. 

aUKNCilS  EXAMnrCD 

Misconception  apparently  exists  as  to  the  actual  stattw  of  many 
independent  agencies  which  have  been  cited  as  Illustrating  the 
need  of  reorganization  legislation.    Of  the  133  agencies  listed  by 


the  President's  committee  oo  admlnistratfre  maaagcment  In  Its 
repwt  to  the  congressional  Joint  committee  in  1937,  the  study 
found  that  only  64  require  legislative  authority  in  a  plan  of 
reorganization. 

Of  the  remaining  78.  the  President  already  has  complete  con- 
trol over  22  agencies  with  staffs  and  of  seven  administrative  and 
technical  advisory  and  coordinating  committees  and  boards  hav- 
ing no  staffs.  Twenty-one  of  the  agencies  are  already  under  other 
units;  seven  are  related  to  specific  agencies;  four  are  not  Govern- 
ment agencies;  three  are  international  commissions  integrated 
with  the  State  Department;  two  do  not  exist;  elgfat  are  temporary 
agencies  created  by  law  for  epecial  purposes,  and  four  are  ex  officio 
boards  and  commissions  having  no  staffs. 

Since  1921  the  Budget  Bureau  has  had  authorization,  on  direction 
of  the  President,  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  administrative 
branch  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  reelect 
to  Its  reorganization.  No  legislation  is  necessary  unless  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Congress  Is  to  give  the  President  authority  to  make  laws 
by  Executive  order. 

The  major  defect  In  the  executive  branch,  says  the  study,  is  the 
absence  of  a  ftilly  developed,  effective,  permanent  coordinating 
agency  under  the  President.  It  suggests  that  this  situation  oouM 
be  met  effectively  by  strengthening  and  expanding  the  Budget 
Bureau  into  such  an  agency  through  the  selection  of  permanest 
officials  and  employees  under  the  classified  civil  service.  Most  of 
them  should  be  obtained  by  transfer  from  existing  establishments, 
in  order  to  bring  experience  gathered  ov*r  a  period  of  years.  Tlie 
expanded  Bureau,  under  the  President's  direction,  could  obtain 
an  orderly  and  efficient  reorganization  ot  the  Government  over  a 
reasonably  brief  period  of  time  vrithout  any  new  legislation. 

Such  an  agency  could  serve  In  some  measure  to  relieve  tb» 
President  oi  his  burden  of  activity.  The  study  points  out.  how- 
ever, that  this  heavy  administrative  burden  does  not  arise  prima- 
rily from  the  number  ot  persons  who  report  to  the  Chief  Executive 
but  from  the  number  and  diversity  of  matters  under  existing  law 
that  require  his  personal  attention.  Prior  to  1832  the  substantive 
law  and  appropriations  acts  ordinarily  Vested  initial  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  head  of  a  department,  bureau,  or  independent 
oOlce.  The  President  had  only  indirect  responsibility  for  details  ol 
management.  Under  ti^  emergency  laws  huge  ai^roprlatlonB  were 
made  directly  to  the  President;  be  became  a  major  spending  oQoer 
and  had  to  a.sfiume  great  direct  managerial  operating  responsibUitles. 
Thus,  no  small  part  of  the  volume  of  business  which  today  crosses 
the  President's  desk  arises  from  this  recent  rhar^gy  ixi  American 
practice. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Congress  frequently  does  not 
have  the  detailed  information  which  permits  of  precise  control  of 
executive  departments,  the  study  raises  questions  regarding  the 
results  which  might  be  obtained  from  attempting  to  meet  this 
sitttatlon  by  del^atlon  of  more  powers  to  the  ETxecutive.  More 
effective.  It  suggests,  would  be  the  further  development  of  congres- 
sional Investigational  agencies. 

WODU>   EXPAND   STAFFS 

The  present  BtafTii  of  the  Appropriations  Committees,  though  able 
and  fairly  permanent,  are  so  smaU  that  they  must  depetxl  chiefly  on 
the  information  they  can  obtam  from  the  administrative  ofDcefa. 
These  staffs  could  well  be  expaxMled  so  that  the  committees  could 
obtain  complete  and  impartial  Information  through  investlgatkm 
by  their  own  qualified  representatives  on  such  matters  as  organi- 
zation, management,  persoimel,  procedures,  and  activities  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Another  relatively  simple  way  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
necessary  information  would  be  by  expansKm  of  the  Investl^Ulonal 
research  staff  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  so  that,  in  adfBtlon 
to  reporting  to  the  Congress  solely  on  financial  data,  it  cotild  make 
Indefiendent  reports  on  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Excess  personnel  does  not  arise  merely  or  even  principally  from 
duplication  and  overlapping,  the  study  says.  More  Important  fac- 
tors are  creation  of  unneoeaBary  Jobs  for  p<^tlcal  appointees,  ap- 
pointment of  nnquallfled  persons,  fallxae  to  reduce  staff  when 
operations  permanently  dhnlnlitfi,  and  faUure  to  adopt  efficient 
btisiness  procediire. 

TO  FKXVSMT  TOLITICB 

The  best-known  device  for  preventing  unnecessary  ]x>lltlcal  ap- 
pointments and  instirtng  proper  qualifications  Is  a  competitive 
merit  system,  administered  by  a  Clvfl  Service  Commission  and  an 
adequate  examining  staff  as  completely  indepenident  of.  poUtlcal 
control  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

In  recent  years,  the  percentage  of  employees  In  the  dasstfled  civil 
service  has  declined,  falling  frcnn  more  than  80  percent  at  the  end 
of  1932  to  62.2  percent  before  the  new  Executive  orders  ooverlog 
politically  selected  employees  Into  the  classified  civil  service.  This 
decrease  resulted  mainly  from  the  exemption  of  certain  new  axul 
prestnnably  temporary  agencies  from  the  operations  of  the  Clvfl 
Service  Act.  Appointments  to  these  new  exempted  asenclaa  were 
made.  In  many  instances,  on  a  political  basis.  Many  of  these  po4iti- 
cally  appointed  employees  are  now  being  covered  into  the  civil 
service  by  noncompetitive  examination. 

Oeatlon  of  these  new  agencies  was  largdy  responsible  tor  tte  OB 
percent  increase  in  number  of  Government  dvUlan  csni^oyees  be- 
tween February  28.  1933.  and  September  30,  1939.  Between  July 
3,  1921,  and  February  28,  1933.  the  number  on  the  pay  roll  Increased 
little  more  than  1  percent.  Deiween  July  11,  lOM.  when  the  rtrils 
were  still  swollen  by  wartime  activities,  and  Pebruary  1,  1933,  there 
was  a  reduction  in  number  of  employees  of  nearly  18  percent. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 


CX>NCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE 

OP  MINNESOTA 


/  Mr.  ALEXANDER    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
V  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislatiire  of  the  State  of  Miimesota: 

A  concvirrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  President  PranUin  D.  Rooeevelt,  respectively,  to  pass 
and  approve  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  States  lor  aid  to  needy 
crippled  persons 

Whereas  there  are  thousands  of  crippled  persons  In  the  State  of 
Bilnnesota  who,  because  of  their  physical  handicap,  are  unable  to 
secure  employment  or  adequately  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
hence  are  In  destitute  circumstances  and  In  need  of  adequate 
assistance  and  aid:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  imperative  and  a  necessity  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  its  piolltical  subdivisions  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  such  needy  crippled  persons  to  safeguard  their 
health  and  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
which  In  the  past  have  carried  the  entire  burden  of  furnishing 
aaeistance  and  aid  to  such  needy  crippled  persons  are  no  longer 
able  to  adequately  do  so;    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
are  urgently  In  need  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  to  provide 
adequately  for  such  needy  crippled  persons:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  (the  house 
of  reprcsentatit>es  concurring).  That  vre  respectfvQly  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
respectively,  to  pass  and  approve  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Social  Sectirlty  Act,  now  in  force,  to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  aid  to  needy  crippled  persons.     Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  N.  Gabner, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Whxiam  B. 
Bankhead.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  at  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  In  the  Congress  of  the   United  States. 


Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines— A  Great  Ameri- 
can, for  Whom  Was  Named  the  City;  of  Fort 
Gaines,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1939 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  introduced  a 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  158,  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose an  appropriation  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Edmund  Pendleton  Oaines  in  the  city  which  today 
bears  his  name — Port  Gaines.  Ga. 

The  progress  and  advancement  of  our  Nation  in  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  was  slow  and  tortuous  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  new  land  that  had  Just  gained  its  independence  and 
was  seeking  to  get  a  foothold.  There  was  much  strife  in 
the  struggle  for  expansion,  and  the  credit  for  achievements 
which  made  smooth  the  roads  for  advancement  of  the  Nation 
has~heen  largely  given  to  a  few  brilliant  and  outstanding 
men.  whose  names  are  forever  engraved  in  our  memory. 
However,  the  task  was  too  herculean  for  such  a  few  men  to 


have  accomplished  aloneJ  and  the  groundwork  upon  which 
their  brilliant  careers  were  founded  had  to  be  laid  by  others 
who  worked  untiringly  and  steadily.  Such  a  one  was  Ed- 
mund Pendleton  Gaines,  j  He  had  a  passionate  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  new  Ameripa  to  become  a  great  Nation,  and 
he  pressed  himself  to  the, task  of  realizing  his  ambitions  for 
his  country  with  a  charLiterlstic  fiery  determination  and 
unboimded  enthusiasm.  One  result  of  his  visions  and  con- 
stant efiforts  Is  our  present  national  network  of  railroads, 
which  in  1840  seemed  but  the  fantastic  dream  of  a  mentally 
unbalanced  man. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Gdnes  was  not  a  Georgian,  but 
Georgia  was  proud  to  h>nor  him  in  naming  one  of  her 
cities  for  him,  and  now  s^ks  to  pay  him  further  tribute  in 
a  more  material  manner.  He  was  by  birth  and  heritage  a 
southerner,  having  been  bom  in  Virginia,  the  son  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  hero  who  later  became  a  legislator,  and  the 
grandnephew  of  one  of  yie  most  able  jurists  the  cotmtry 
has  ever  known — Edmuild  Pendleton,  for  whom  he  was 
named.  He  spent  his  early  youth  in  North  Carolina  and 
Termessee,  and  was  still  put  a  boy  of  17  when  his  career, 
that  was  to  make  of  him.  one  of  America's  greater  generals, 
began.  Though  by  birth  a  southerner,  his  career  took  him 
into  all  parts  of  the  Unitid  States,  and  his  deeply  imbedded 
love  of  country  had  no  plkce  for  any  feeling  of  sectionalism. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  Georgia 
or  to  the  South  alone  triat  this  monument  seeks  to  pay 
tribute,  but  also  his  invali  lable  services  to  the  entire  country. 

I  quote  from  James  W.  Silver,  who  has  made  a  protracted 
study  of  the  life  and  caieer  of  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines 
and  has  incorporated  his  findings  in  a  publication  entitled 
"Edmund  Pendleton  Gaiiies  and  Frontier  Problems,  1801- 
49."    He  states: 

When  the  completed  story  of  the  westward  moving  frontier  has 
been  written,  the  achlevememts  of  the  Rcgxilar  Army  as  a  peace- 
time Institution  and  the  cdntrlbutlons  of  many  Individuals  who 
are  now  buried  in  comparative  obscurity  wUl  undoubtedly  assume 
more  Important  proportions.!  This  is  well  Ulustrated  In  the  work 
of  Edmund  Pendleton  Gainis,  a  product  of  frontier  environment. 
In  whose  career  as  an  Army]  officer  from  1801  to  1849,  most  of  its 
problems  appeared.  A  study  of  his  life  Indicates  that  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  difflculfies  led  to  the  evolution  of  a  definite 
frontier  philosophy  devotedi  to  the  protection  and  internal  de- 
velopment of  his  section  as  a  way  to  a  greater  nation. 

The  career  of  Edmund  ^endleton  Gaines  had  its  beginning 
in  a  lieutenancy  in  a  volimteer  rifle  company,  formed  to  com- 
bat hostile  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.  He  was  barely  17, 
but  his  ability  was  such  tpat  he  was  soon  rewarded  with  an 
appointment  as  ensign  in  the  Sixth  Infantry  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Prom  then  on  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  was 
singled  out  because  of  his  technical  qualifications  to  make  a 
topographical  survey  from!  Nashville  to  Natchez  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  military  road  aqd  his  successful  completion  of  this 
task  gave  rise  to  a  promotiion  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  given  the  commission  of  captain  and  was 
sent  to  the  Mississippi  territory,  where  he  was — 

Called  upon  to  adjust  dlfllerences  between  invading  whites  and 
retreating  Indians,  between  ambitious  squatters  and  Spanish  offi- 
cials, and  later  still  he  was  engaged  in  a  real  war  against  a  first- 
class  foreign  power. 

Also,  before  the  West  actually  became  his  permanent  residence,  he 
had  eliminated  a  grave  mena<:e  on  the  Apalachlcola  and  had  started 
the  United  States  toward  tUe  conquest  of  the  Seminoles.  Before 
he  crossed  the  Mississippi  a^  commander,  then.  Gaines  had  risen 
steadily  from  an  obscure  lialu  tenant  •  •  •  to  one  of  the  few 
generals  whose  conduct  in  [the  War  of  1812  might  be  apiwoved 
and  cherished.  (Silver,  Edmkmd  P.  Oaines  and  Frontier  Problems, 
p.  20.)  ^^ 

Among  the  outstanding!  military  achievements  of  General 
Gaines  is  his  brilliant  victory  at  Port  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812, 
where  he  successfully  defended  the  fort  in  an  attack  by  the 
English  with  a  force  whici  far  outnumbered  his  own.  He  is 
also  outstanding  by  virtue  of  his  success  m  handling  the  situ- 
ations which  arose  in  ea|t  Florida  in  connection  with  the 
expansion  into  the  territorsr  of  the  Indians  there.  His  Indian 
policy  was  one  which  causi  id  him  many  clashes  with  his  supe- 
riors.   He  believed  in  f  aii   treatment  at  all  times  and  even 
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risked  his  career  on  sevaid  occmsioos  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
Agam  quotmg  from  Mr.  Silver: 

Gaines  saw  from  the  llxat  that  Id  tbe  terrHable  clash  between 
Indian  and  wiilte.  ttoe  lew  eivaiaed  and  therefore  0«  leas  powerful 
necessarUy  had  to  give  way.  But  the  very  presence  of  a  weaker 
civilization  meant,  to  him  that  the  red  man  should  not  be  ex- 
ploited, but  should  be  given  a  fair  chance.  Above  an.  a  contract 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  made  with  thase  unfortunate  people  should 
be  religiously  observed  by  the  stronger  party,  even  more  than  in 
case  of  an  agreement  with  an  equal  foreign  power.  It  distressed 
him  greatly  to  see  squatters  and  land  speculators  illegaUy  take 
from  the  Indians  property  which  beksi^ed  to  them,  and,  seeing  that 
It  was  inevitable,  he  labored  long  to  cushion  the  blow  for  the 
expatriated  savages.  TlUs  does  not  mean  that  he  was  undiily 
lenient  with  the  tribes;  certainly  his  retaliatory  and  punitive 
forays  together  with  his  austerity  and  strictness,  invalidate  that 
charge.  But  he  did  lukderstand  the  probiem  from  both  points  of 
view.  His  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  with  Black 
Hawk,  his  appreciation  of  the  methods  of  Leavenworth  In  1828.  his 
sympathy  for  the  Seminoles  and  the  T»fitt»umt«»riH»«  an  indlcKte 
efforts  at  reconcUiation  rather  than  «mTHhii».^^tftn 

However  brilliant  his  military  achiev«nents  may  have 
been,  the  records  disclose  that  General  Graines'  woi*  in 
bringing  about  various  mtemal  improvements  such  as  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  the  Improvement 
of  river  channels  and  his — 

Never-«ndlng  crusade  to  convince  the  people  of  the  slgniflcanoe  of 
steamships  and  raUroads — greatly  overshadows  any  military  vic- 
tories he  may  have  won.  His  was  a  clvUlslRg.  law-abiding  Influ- 
ence, whether  on  the  Tombigbee,  the  Cbattaboochle,  tbe  Miasls- 
sippl,  or  the  Sabine.  •  •  •  If  his  Imagination  carried  him  to 
the  point  of  being  visionary,  It  was  because  he  locked  a  UtUe 
further  into  the  future  than  his  contemporaries,  for  many  of  hl« 
prophecies,  visions,  and  speculations  have  been  fulfUled  (SUver). 

General  Gaines  was  untiring,  relentless,  piersistent,  and 
Sincere  In  his  efforts  to  better  his  country.  He  was  not 
easily  discouraged  and  had  that  same  quality  which  seems 
to  have  been  so  predominant  in  that  great  American,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  which  was  once  being  assured  in  his  own  mind 
that  a  thing  was  right,  nothing  ^Jeterred  him  tixna  his  pur- 
pose in  carrying  that  idea  out. 

In  this  day  of  modem  sophistication  it  is  the  inclination 
of  the  majority  to  scoff  at  hero  worship  as  being  senti- 
mental. Various  famous  and  beloved  legends  which  have 
been  a  part  of  every  child's  belief  and  education  until  recent 
years  have  been  attacked  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
expose  them  as  myths;  attempts  to  drag  these  great  heroes 
of  ours  down  to  common  level  and  expose  them  as  having 
feet  of  clay.  What  then  can  we  expect  of  a  rising  genera- 
tion that  has  no  hero  to  worship,  no  tangible  pattern  to  try 
to  conform  to.  no  incentive  to  greatness  thst  comes  from 
hearing  of  the  things  that  made  men  great? 

It  is  not  healthy,  to  my  mind,  for  an  individual  or  a  people 
or  a  nation  to  consider  himself  or  Itsdf  completely  self- 
suflBcient.  It  is  a  condition  whfeii  is  conducive  to  smugness, 
which  can  w^  become  an  instrument  of  destruction  of  the 
character  of  that  individual  or  people.  Our  Nation  was  not 
built  up  to  its  present  greatness  by  ordinary  mortals.  It  was 
built  by  men  who  were  made  of  stemer  stuff,  who  bent  their 
minds  and  their  ceaseless  energies  to  the  task  of  creating 
order  from  chaos;  who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  and 
made  them  reality;  who  gave  of  their  very  lives  in  order  that 
a  nation  might  advance  into  the  realms  of  the  mighty.  Who 
can  expect  to  emulate  the  accomplishments  of  those  im- 
mortals or  even  to  carry  on  the  work  that  they  so  painstak- 
ingly started,  who  does  not  possess  a  just  regard  for  the 
talents  which  made  possible  these  accomplishments? 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  to  honor  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton 
GJalnes,  a  superior  general  and  a  great  American,  tliat  I  have 
proposed  this  monument,  but  also  to  preserve  the  principle 
of  hero  worship,  which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a 
certain  hmnility  without  wtiich  no  man  and  no  nation  can 
become  great. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Congress  wHl  aid  me  in  thig 
effort  and  win  give  favorable  oonsideratiQD  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  m  Fort  Games.  Ga. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

or  MDiNEaora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 


BXSOLUnOM     OF     TSK    L£QI^^TDBB     OP    THX     6TATS    GT 

MINTTESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER,  liz.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoka.  I  include  the  f oUowng  rwota- 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Besotutlon  memortoUziiv  Caagreai  and  tte  PrMklent  of  the  Dnitad 

States  to  continue  a  low  miniinum  rate  of  lutcrect  on  fann  ^'y^'w 

throiigh  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System 

Whereas  the  stability  of  agriculture  and  the  proQ>erlty  ot  tbe 
farmers  engaged  therein  la  essential  to  the  national  and  putoUe 
welfare:  and 

Whereas  agricultiire  is  one  of  the  basic  induttrlM  and  Umk  eaa 
be  no  sound  business  prosperity  unless  and  until  the  business  of 
agriculture  Is  placed  on  a  comparable  and  equal  basis  with  other 
IndiiBtrlee:  and 

Whereas  Amerlx^an  agriculture  U  stlU  below  an  adequate  Incame 
level;  and 

Wliereas  farmers  are  large  users  of  credit  and  such  ■  lai^e  percent- 
age of  their  Income  is  uaed  in  paying  IntereBt  on  farm  morteagea. 
production  credit  loans,  and  other  necessary  loans:  and 

Whereas  before  we  can  have  general  prosperity  tbe  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  must  t)e  retained  and  Increased :  Therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Pre  sklent  and  the  Oongreas  to 
suRKJTt  and  pass  legislation  extending  the  Interest  zates  of  8 14  per- 
cent or  less  on  Federal  farm  loans  and  4  petceat  or  le«  oa  Oa«n- 
missloner  loans;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  berebr 
Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  ttite  roMtatton  to  tHe  Pracldent  Of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Statw,  Speaker  of  the  Ho«e  of  Beprcwnta- 
tives,  and  Representatives  in  CoagreM  Irou  MinoeaoU,  and  to  tte 
President  of  the  United  States. 


The  Farm  Chemurgric  Movement,  the  Real  Perma- 
nent Solution  of  t!i€  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

<»  1 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   nXTWtMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  disconnected  but 
pertinent  observations  t>eartng  upon  our  farni-stni>lus  prob- 
lems are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  We  rfafrm  that 
the  main  reason  ItJ.tKW.OOO  of  our  peojfle  are  tinemployed 
today  is  that  our  30,000,000  people  In  agriculttffe  are  on  half 
pay.  We  also  clahn  that  if  we  give  the  SO.000.000  full  pay 
that  our  10,000,000  unemxdoyed  will  be  put  back  to  wort 
The  hypodermic  treatment  prorlded  for  agriculture  in  the 
present  A.  A.  A.  jsrogram  is  no  permanent  solution.  In  fact 
our  present  low  prices  for  farm  products  prove  that  the 
beneficial  effect,  if  it  ever  had  any,  has  already  worn  oB. 
Tbe  farm  chemuri^c  movement  is  the  sound,  permanent, 
long-time  solution  of  the  vexing,  persisting  farm  problem. 

A   BOLTTTTOIf  rOB  TtMM   STTSPLTTBXf 

There  are  30,000,000  people  on  the  farms  of  America  di> 
rectly  dependent  upon  the  farm  dollar,  and  20,000,000  more 
people  indirectly  affected  by  the  farm  dollar.  Agriculturv 
has  been  considered  as  the  industry  that  produced  our  food 
and  clothes.  However,  a  man's  stomach  can  stretch  only 
so  much.  It  is  elastic,  but  it  has  its  limits.  A  man  can  wear 
only  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time.  His  financial  condition 
determines  whether  he  may  have  more  tSxan  one  suit. 
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Therefore.  If  farm  acres  are  to  be  kept  in  production,  we 
must  find  other  uses  for  farm  products  besides  food  and 
clothes.  Our  shelter  and  power-fuel  needs  can  be  sup- 
plied from  farm  products.  This  is  where  the  farm  chem- 
urgic  movement,  chemistry  applied  to  the  solution  of  farm 
surpluses,  comes  Into  the  picture.  We  are  20  years  behind 
ether  nations  in  this  field.  The  farm  chemurgic  movement 
is  the  solution  for  farm  surpluses. 

ALCOHOL    rOS    FUEL 

England  mixes  15-percent  fuel  alcohol  in  the  gasoline  used 
for  her  internal  combustion  engines;  Germany  mixes  10- 
percent  fuel  alcohol  in  her  gasoline;  and  Italy  mixes  11  per- 
cent. If  the  United  States  would  mix  only  5-percent  fuel 
alcohol  in  the  gasoline  she  bums  each  year  every  idle  acre 
in  the  Com  Belt  would  be  needed,  and  then  we  would  be 
short  of  the  corn  required.  We  use  30,000,000,000  gallons  of 
gas  each  year  in  our  internal  combustion  engines.  If  10- 
percent  com  alcohol  were  used  in  this  gas,  it  would  mean 
3,000.000,000  gallons  of  com  alcohol,  and  require  2)0,000,000 
acres  of  corn  land  to  produce  the  com  needed.  We  can 
make  18-cent  alcohol  from  50-cent  com,  and  a  nice  profit 
accrues  to  the  distillery.  Why  have  idle  corn  acres?  Farm 
chemurgic  is  the  answer. 

WHT   HAVE  IDLE  ACRES? 

American  farmers  represent  25  percent  of  our  population, 
but  they  receive  only  ^2  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Something  should  be  done  about  it.  We  import  466,000,000 
pounds  of  tropical  starch  materials  each  year.  Sweetpota- 
tces,  from  which  a  better  grade  of  starch  can  be  produced 
economically,  can  be  grown  on  our  acres  at  a  profit.  Why 
import  starch  materials  when  we  have  idle  acres  that  should 
be  in  cultivation?  We  Import  164,000.000  pounds  of  tung  oil 
each  year.  Tung  oil  can  be  made  from  the  castor  bean  at  a 
profit,  and  castor  beans  grow  readily  In  the  South  and  South- 
west. Why  import  when  we  have  idle  acres  that  should  be 
cultivated?  Why  pay  out  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
each  year  to  foreign  farmers  for  competitive  farm  products 
that  our  farmers  can  and  should  grow?  This  is  the  other  side 
of  our  crop-curtailment  question.  Farm  chemurgic  is  the 
answer. 

FABM   PBOSPEETTT 

Our  prosperity  does  not  lie  across  the  water.  Foreign  trade 
will  never  solve  our  agricultural  surpluses,  nor  will  it  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  American  farmer,  nor  will  it  solve  our 
unemployment  problem.  Our  prosperity  lies  in  making  full 
use  of  our  farm  acres  and  the  finding  of  other  uses  for  our 
farm  croi>s.  This  can  be  done  if  we  apply  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  our  chemical  laboratories.  Farm  chemurgic  is  the 
solution  of  our  farm  problem.  It  can  bring  back  farm  pros- 
perity. 

BUTTER    AND    BUTTER    SUBSTTTUTES 

The  American  people  need  3.000,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
each  year — about  30  pounds  per  person.  Many  substitutes 
for  butter  are  in  use.  If  those  substitutes  are  made  from 
farm  products  grown  on  American  farms,  well  and  good. 
If.  however,  those  substitutes  are  made  from  coconut  oil  or 
Brazilian  nut  oil  shipped  into  this  country  to  compete  with 
our  home-produced  butter,  then  that  is  a  different  story.  If 
the  butter  substitute  is  made  from  whale  oil  captured  by 
Danish  seamen,  that  is  also  another  story.  Do  you  know  that 
a  year  ago  Danish  whale  hunters  gathered  3,000,000,000 
pounds  of  whale  oil?  Now,  whale  oil  stinks  of  the  whale. 
--^  also  tastes  strong  of  the  whale.  But  our  chemists  take 
whale  oil,  deodorize  it,  detaste  it,  decolor  it,  put  other  color  in 
it,  and  then  it  can  be  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
No  wonder  our  dairy  farmers  grmnble. 

COTTON    EXPORT    AT    20-TEAB    LOW 

The  Agriculture  Department  reports  our  cotton  exports 
so  far  this  season  are  at  a  20-year  low.  Unless  there  is  a 
substantial  and  unexpected  increase  during  the  next  few 
months,  our  cotton  exports  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1939, 
may  not  exceed  4  million  bales  as  against  a  normal  export 
of  B%  million  bales.  The  reason  given  is  competition  from 
other  cotton-growing  nations.  Is  crop  restriction  the  solu- 
tion?   No;  farm  chemurgic  is  the  solution. 
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Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  nclude  the  following  remarks  by 
Hon.  T.  V.  Smith,  Congresslnan  at  Large  from  Illinois,  and  a 
native  of  Texas,  regarding  the  life  of  Sam  Houston,  made  at 
the  Texas  Independence  Da  r  dinner  on  the  evening  of  March 
2,  at  the  National  Press  Clu  )  in  Washington: 

Sam  Hoiiston  was  In  truth  the  Sampson  of  the  Southwest.  Bom 
in  Virginia,  reared  In  Tennessee,  escaping  in  adolescence  from  civ- 
ilization to  the  semisavagery  of  Ol-loo-te-ka,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Cherokees,  this  pioneering  Paul  Bunyan  combined  in  a  single  frame 
the  virtues  of  many  States,  a  strange  and  potent  mixtxire  of  eaich 
and  air.  of  fire  and  water.  Adopted  by  the  Indian  chief  aad 
christened  "The  Raven,"  Rous  on  brooded  over  troubled  waters  and 
troubled  the  still  waters  of  i  hree  continents  for  half  a  century. 

Twice  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  and  then  its  pop- 
ular Governor,  in  the  hour  of  his  eminence  he  renounced  all  that 
he  had  been,  and  all  that  he  night  be.  to  return  to  the  Cherokees 
in  the  silence  of  southern  chin  airy  for  the  sake  of  a  woman's  name. 
In  the  somber  stillness  of  his  retreat  rolled  distantly  the  thimders 
of  mighty  events  coming  on.  Taking  up  with  honor  dreams  lost 
by  Aaron  Biut  In  dishonor,  f  ouston  wrested  the  empire  of  Texas 
from  alien  cruelty  and  nativs  greed  and  blazoned,  for  all  ages, 
the  moral  meaning  of  human  Intrepidity:  "Not  greatly  to  care  and 
dare  Is  never  greatly  to  achieve." 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  almost  mythical  forces,  by  land  and 
sea,  of  the  swaddling  Republii;  of  Texas,  he  developed  out  of  thin 
air  the  morale  of  war  and  latsr  the  healing  balm  of  peace.  First 
President  of  that  singular  star  in  the  galaxy  of  nations,  he  worked 
incessantly  to  trade  imperial  (overeignty  for  the  hiunbler  partner- 
ship in  a  nation  of  States.  Th  rice  Governor  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 
later  Its  United  States  Senato]  for  13  years,  Houston  with  surpass- 
ing clairvoyance  withstood  thi  pressure  of  forces  toward  disunion 
and  accepted  personal  disgrao;  rather  than  be  a  party  to  national 
dismemberment.  Barely  avcldlng  the  Presidential  nomination 
against  Lincoln  as  a  Union  De  mocrat,  Houston  sympathized  in  pri- 
vate  retirement   with   Lincoln  s   endeavor    to  save   the   Union. 

Uniting  the  best  of  the  si;  btle  sagacity  of  the  aborigines  and 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  An  [lo-Saxons.  Sam  Houston  became  the 
lather  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Texas  and  Ls  for  all  time  one  of 
the  greatest  American  leaders  in  the  finest  enterprise  of  all.  the 
craft  of  hvunan  statesmanship.     His  spirit  goes  marching  on. 
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diately,   the  foreign   policy   o' 
Deal  administration 
surround   it   mean?     _ 
traditional  American  policy 
and  no  entangling  alliances 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rb  ;ord,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  <  ver  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Simday  evening,  March  5: 

The  American  people  have  ( i  right  to  know,  and  to  know  imme- 
ot»i«    t>,»  *„,„<.^   policy   o'  President  Roosevelt   and   the   New 
What  dx?8  all  the  secrecy  and  mystery  that 
Is   Presllent  Roosevelt   trying  to   scrap   our 
"       or  neutrality,  nonintervention,  peace, 
.       ,,  -      -        |or  collective  security,  secret  under- 

standings, quasimilitary  alliances,  and  war  commitments  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  or  the  American  people? 

The  time  has  come  for  a  |deflnite  show-down  on  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  the  duty  of  PresKdent  Roosevelt  to  take  the  American 
people  into  his  confidence  by  explaining  the  mysteriovis  course  he 
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baa  been  pursuing  and  help  allay  the  war  hysteria  that  has  re- 
sulted from  his  speeches  and  those  of  bis  Ambassadors,  Cabinet 
officers,  and  other  high  New  Deal  spokesmen. 

Why  doesnt  President  Roosevelt  use  his  great  influence  as  Chief 
Executive  to  dispel  the  war  talk,  the  hymns  of  hate,  and  the 
appeals  to  fear  and  emotionalism  that  are  making  our  people 
Jittery  and  a  prey  to  war  hysteria?  Why  is  President  Rooeevelt 
so  strangely  silent  when  by  a  few  reassuring  words  and  acts  he 
might  make  clear  to  the  American  people  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  being  Involved  in  any  foreign  wars? 

Instead,  as  we  take  up  the  morning  papers  we  And  one  new 
crisis  after  the  other,  generally  conceived  In  the  imagination  of 
the  President,  to  further  inflame  our  Jittery  nerves.  The  President 
had  hardly  gotten  out  of  sight  of  land  on  his  recent  fishing  trip — 
or  was  It  to  direct  a  great  naval  battle;  It  makes  no  difference  to 
the  taxpayers  which — than  he  discovered  in  his  own  mind  an- 
other alarming  crisis  and  imminence  of  war  that  might  require 
his  Immediate  return.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  farthCT 
the  President  is  away  from  Washington  on  flghir^g  trips  the  safer 
the  country  will  be. 

I  challenge  President  Roosevelt  or  anyone  of  his  ^mkesmen  to 
specify  what  nation,  or  nations,  has  the  faintest  idea  of  attacking 
or  invading  the  United  States,  or  what  nation,  or  nations,  has  the 
capacity  to  attack  or  invade  us  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

There  will  he  no  answer,  for  the  only  passible  answer  Is  there  Is 
none.  All  the  totalitarian  states  are  busily  engaged  in  their  own 
back  yards.  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  any  nation  attacking  us, 
but  I  am  fearful  that  we  may  be  goaded  by  false  propaganda  and 
by  adventures  in  aggression  and  provocation,  such  as  establishing 
Guam  as  an  air  base,  to  become  involved  In  foreign  conflicts. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  satisfied  to  drift  blindfolded 
Into  war  in  either  Europe  or  Asia.  They  will  not  agree  to  being  led 
to  wars  through  secret  diplomacy,  nor  will  they  be  satisfied.  If  the 
President  is  taking  us  into  war,  to  merely  know  about  it. 

Instead,  they  demand  that  President  Roosevelt  pursiie  a  definite 
course  and  policy  to  keep  us  out  of  aU  foreign  wars.  The  American 
people,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  have  no  use  for  inter- 
national poker  games,  becaxise  they  know  in  advance  that  we  are 
always  the  losers  and  pay  all  the  bills.  They  are  naturally  opposed 
to  Interfering  and  meddling  in  other  people's  business.  It  is  none 
of  oin"  business  what  form  of  government  exists  in  Soviet  Rtissia. 
Nazi  Germany.  Fascist  Italy,  or  Imperial  Japan,  and  by  the  same 
token  it  is  none  of  their  concern  what  form  of  government  exists  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  our  foreign  policy 
is  based  upon  provocation,  hatred,  and  attacks  on  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  rulers  of  foreign  nations.  It  Is  the  most  amazing 
departure  from  American  traditions  and  statesmanship  and  puts 
the  United  States  on  the  road  to  war. 

The  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  his  ambassadors 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  swashbuckling  statements  and 
tirades  against  certain  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  spread  of  war  hysteria  and  the  beating 
of  war  drums,  which  become  faster  and  louder  each  week.  Am- 
baffiador  BuUitt,  who  only  recently  with  the  aid  of  Ambassador 
Kennedy  did  his  bit  to  promote  the  war  scare  by  telling  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  war  was  inevitable  this  spring,  produced 
a  brand  new  red.  white,  and  blue  rabbit  before  the  American 
Club  at  Parts  on  Washington's  Birthday.  In  the  presence  of  the 
French  Prime  Minister  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  he  announced 
that  the  United  States  had  abandoned  its  geographical  isolation; 
an  Insult  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington  and  a  denial  of 
the  foreign  policies  he  prodalmed.  What  right  had  Ambassador 
Bullitt  to  misrepresent  and  repudiate  the  traditional  American 
foreign  policy  accepted  by  all  our  Presidents  since  the  time  erf 
Washington?  Certainly  he  was  not  speaking  for  the  American 
people.  Was  he  speaking  for  President  Roosevelt  or  for  other 
internationalists  and  interventionists  In  the  administration?  If 
not.  why  has  he  not  been  rebuked  or  recalled,  for  this  is  the  third 
time  he  has  made  similar  statements? 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  our  Ambaasadors  are  doing 
mcH-e  to  get  us  Into,  than  keeping  us  out  of,  wars. 

The  United  States  wlU  defend  itself  against  any  and  all  nations, 
but  it  does  not  propose  to  go  to  war  again  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  as  Ambassador  Bullitt  Infers,  and  our  frontier 
Is  not  on  the  Rhine  or  with  the  French  Army  or  the  British  Navy 
but  on  our  own  shores,  protected  by  our  own  Navy,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  we  have  ever  bad  and  by  our  own  Army  and 
Air  Corps. 

For  the  benefit  of  Ambassador  Bullitt  let  me  again  quote  George 
Washington's  words  of  wisdom  and  advice  in  his  Farewell  Address: 
"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecuUar  a  situation?  Why  (juit 
our  own  to  stand  UF>on  foreign  ground?"  Were  truer  words  ever 
uttered?  Washington  had  more  vision  of  the  fut\ire  than  any 
at  our  other  Presidents. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  administration  and 
other  war  mongers  cease  their  public  attacks  on  certain  nations 
and  making  direct  or  implied  commitments  Involving  \is  in  dis- 
putes, quarrels,  and  wars  In  foreign  lands.  They  are  doing  a  dis- 
senrice  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain  by  egging  them  on  by  false 
Insinuations  and  by  verbal  or  implied  war  conamltments.  The 
people  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain  want  peace,  but  our  war  mon- 
gers are  constantly  inciting  them  to  diffegard  the  Munich  Pact 
and  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  If  only  we  would  stop 
meddling  in  foreign  lands  the  old  nations  of  Eiirope  would  com- 
pose their  own  quarrels  by  arbitration  and  the  processes  <a  peaca» 
but  apparently  we  won't  let  them. 


Can  It  be  that  the  war  propaganda  and  byatarla  In  this  eoustry 

Is  purposely  Instigated  to  cover  up  the  failure  and  collapse  of  the 
New  Deal  policies  with  12.000.000  unemployed  and  business  oonfl- 
dence  destroyed?  Can  it  be  that  the  dogs  of  war,  who  are  barking 
and  straining  at  the  leash,  will  be  let  loose  to  Join  in  the  Euro- 
pean madness?  God  forbid  that  such  a  folly  and  crime  could  be 
entertained  by  any  American  no  matter  how  humble  <x  how 
exalted. 

The  answer  to  the  dictatorships  Is  not  force  and  compulsion, 
threats,  abuse,  and  hatred,  but  to  make  democracy  work  m  our 
own  country. 

The  dlctatcffs.  Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  are  laughing  at  our 
economic  failures  and  huge  unemployment  problem  in  the  great- 
^t  and  richest  nation  in  the  world.  They  claim  that  democracy 
has  broken  down  in  America  and  has  no  program  to  restore  pros- 
perity. We  should  keep  out  of  all  entangling  alliances  and  the 
eternal  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  put  our  own  house  In  order 
restore  confidence,  provide  employment  for  our  wage  earners,  and 
make  democracy  work  in  free  America. 

That  is  the  best  and  most  effective  answer  to  the  dlctetors  In 
Europe  arjd  to  our  enemies  from  within,  such  as  the  Communists 
Nazis,  arid  Fascists.  1  believe  we  have  far  more  to  fear  from  our 
enemies  from  within  than  we  have  from  our  enemies  from  without 
All  the  Communists  are  united  In  urging  us  to  go  to  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  RiMsla.  and  the  Nseu 
and  Fascists  would  stab  us  in  the  back  If  we  did.  A  nlacue  on 
all  three  of  their  houses.  F»-a"»  «• 

If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  deport  all  the  CoEomunlat,  Kasl  and 
Fascist  agitators  back  to  their  native  lands  and  give  their  joitM  to 
loyal  American  dtisenf  now  walking  the  streets  looklxur  for 
employment.  * 

I  favor  adequate  national  defense,  but  if  we  are  arming  merely 
for  defense  we  are  spending  far  too  much  and  wastUig  money  as 
no  nation  thinks  of  attacking  us.  If  we  are  planning  to  send  our 
armed  forces  to  Europe  or  Asia,  then  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  it.  In  either  case  we  are  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy, but  In  the  latter  we  are  on  the  road  to  both  war  and 
bankruptcy  and  to  much  quldcer  and  surer  bankruptcy. 

All  America  needs  is  to  provide  for  extensive  research  and  pre- 
pareta  advance  to  mobilize,  coordinate,  and  standardize  our  re- 
sources In  order  to  prodtjce  airplanes  and  equipment  in  vast  quan- 
tities In  case  of  emergency.  If  we  follow  such  a  course,  we  could 
turn  out  a  couple  of  thousand  airplanes  a  month,  and  I  doubt  IX 
we  need  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  on  airplanes  now  that  will 
be  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  No  airplane  has  ever  been  Invented 
that  can  bomb  any  American  city  and  get  back  to  its  baee  In 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan. 

A  number  of  Senators  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  who 
attended  the  now  famous  secret  conference  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President  have  publicly  stated  that  the  people  would  be 
shocked  if  they  knew  what  the  President  said.  I  doubt  If  he 
said  anything  more  than  he  has  repeatedly  said :  That  we  are  on  tho 
verge  of  war  and  can  scarcely  keep  out;  that  war  is  Imminent  and 
Is  apt  to  break  out  any  time:  that  he  wanted  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  a^grrssor  nation  and  to  establish  economic  ■ancttona. 
which  means  that  he  wants  Congress  to  surrender  Its  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war;  that  our  traditional  policies  of  nonlnto'ven- 
tlon  and  neutrality  are  outmoded;  that  we  must  scrap  the  Neu- 
trality Act;  that  we  must  furnish  supplies  and  enter  into  concerted 
action  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance:  that  we  had  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny;  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is  In  foreign  nations; 
and  profusely  punctuated  by  attaclu  on  Hitler  and  MussoUnl.  on 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  but  not  on  Stalin  or  Soviet  Russia. 
It  does  not  take  a  mind  reader  to  know  what  the  President  said, 
because  for  the  past  year  or  more  he  and  hla  Cabinet  have  been 
making  so  many  violent,  provocative,  and  Inflammatory  state- 
ments. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  are  a  weak,  defenseless  nation  like  China 
or  Abyssinia.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America  were  never 
safer  from  attack  than  at  the  present  time,  as  we  have  the 
strongest  national  defense  in  our  history  and  the  most  powerful 
Navy. 

The  American  people  have  been  burned  once,  and  wUl  In  tho 
future  foUow  the  example  of  the  sane  nations  of  Europe,  such  as 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  who  managed  to  keep 
out  of  the  World  War.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  foreign 
propaganda.  The  American  people  are  the  greatest  push-overs  for 
British  propaganda.  We  just  love  to  be  told  that  it  is  our  moral 
duty  to  preserve  the  British  colonies  and  Bnplie — Hong  Kang. 
IiKlla,  and  Eg>-pt.  I  admire  the  gngii»h  statesmen  because  they 
know  exactly  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  us  to  do  It  for 
them,  but  they  never  give  up  anything  in  return.  Great  Britain 
still  expects  every  American  to  do  her  duty.  1  hope  the  recent 
reports  in  which  leading  British  statesmen  canae  out  in  favor  ot 
a  third  term  for  President  Rooeevelt  Is  no  indication  of  an  en- 
tangling political  alliance  whereby  the  British  will  partldpato 
In  the  next  American  election. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  radio  audience  to  write  their  Repiw- 
sentatlves  in  Congress  to  support  H.  R.  3645.  Introduced  by  me, 
to  prohibit  the  arming,  drilling,  and  wearing  of  uniforms  by 
Nazis.  Communists.  Fascists,  and  other  tin-Amaloan  groups.  Hetf« 
Ing  on  this  bill  wiU  be  held  before  the  Oommlttee  on  MUltary 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Tuesday  morning  March  28 
Unless  this  type  of  leglslaUon  is  passed,  these  seditious  groime  wlU 
bring  their  Old  World  quarrels  to  America  and  cause  claas  re- 
llgloua.  and  dvU  warfare.  Hie  way  to  atop  tt  to  for  Oaagnm  to 
pass  legislation  Immediately  and  scotch  these  Insidious  and  ua- 
Amerlcan  activities  at  the  beginning. 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montnna: 

R«flOlution  encouraging  a  more  extensive  vise  of  copper 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
McntaTia  {the  senate  concurring) : 

Whereas  all  copper  consumed  In  this  country  Is  mined,  refined, 
and  fabricated  Into  wire  and  cable  In  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
•233.74  per  ton.  $96.50  paid  directly  In  wages,  979.57  In  supplies 
purchMed  from  other  Industries,  $8.29  In  Federal  taxes,  $1039  In 
Bute  and  local  taxes,  $27.99  In  freight  to  railroads  (estimated  44 
percent  of  railroad  Income  goes  to  labor);  and 

Whereas  the  consumption  of  copper  declined  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1938  against  the  first  quarter  of  1937.  56,008  tons,  •  loss  to  labor 
of  1.063,438  man-days;  and 

'--Whereas  aluminum  has  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor  of 
copper  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  on  projects  being  executed  by 
the  T.  V.  A..  R.  E.  A^  etc.,  aluminum  being  manufactiired  from 
bAUXlte  ores,  of  which  54.8  percent  in  the  year  1937  was  imported 
from  British  Guiana  and  Surinam,  countries  in  which  coolie  labor 
Is  employed  at  a  few  cents  a  day  in  their  m  nes,  thiis  cavising  an 
exploitation  of  cheap  labor  and  a  displacing  of  American  wortunen 
In  the  bauxite  fields  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unfair  competition  with  the  American  copper  miner;  and 

Whereas  low  bids  on  T.  V.  A.  and  R.  E.  A.  projects  have  invariably 
Included  the  use  of  aluminum  because  of  its  lower  price  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  Imported  and  fabricated  into  a  finished  conductor 
more  cheaply  than  copper  as  a  raw  material  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  based  on  our  higher  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  from  a  true  American  standpoint  and  from  what  we 
believe  is  the  real  intent  of  the  R.  E.  A.  to  use  American  material 
and  labor:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  domestic  labor  and  indvistry  should 
be  receiving  from  the  projects  carried  on  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  R.  E.  A., 
etc.,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
projects,  and  that  said  benefits  will  be  derived  by  a  more  extensive 
use  of  copper  as  a  conductor,  and  that  In  all  calls  for  bids  whereUi 
In  executing  the  proposed  contract  either  copper  or  aluminum  might 
be  used,  the  use  of  copper  exclusively  be  one  of  the  specifications 
thereof. 


Tax  on  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  25,  1919.  the 
Oregon  Legislature  passed  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  gasoline. 
I  am  advised  that  this  was  the  first  gasoline  tax  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  of  Oregon  was  in  great  need  at 
the  time  of  raising  revenues  for  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  highways.  The  first  tax  imposed  was  1  cent  a  gallon  and 
was  devoted  to  highway  purposes.  Oregon's  tax  now  is  5 
cents  a  gallon.  This  tax  has  raised  in  Oregon  in  the  20 
years  of  its  existence  some  $94,000,000.  Last  year  the  gaso- 
line tax  amounted  to  $lli98^18.  Since  that  time,  prac- 
tically all.  if  not  all,  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  imposed 
similar  taxes  on  gasoline,  and  this  tax  has  yielded  through- 
out the  Nation  more  than  $7,000,000,000.  The  Oregon  State 
Motor  Association  states  that  in  the  past  2  years  this  tax  has 
amounted  to  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  State  tax 
yields. 


The  gasoline  tax  is  an  id(  al  tax  in  many  particulars,  espe- 
cially in  those  States  whicli  require  that  the  revenue  raised 
thereby  shall  be  devoted  to  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance. It  is  a  pay-as-yoLi-go  tax;  is  inexpensive  in  oper- 
ation; is  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  small  amounts,  and  is 
devoted  to  a  specific  purpose  for  which  the  tax  is  levied 
and  collected.  The  motoring  public  is  willing  to  pay  the 
tax  in  order  to  enjoy  goodlroads.  It  more  nearly  than  any 
other  tax  complies  with  the!  old  adage  of  "plucking  the  goose 
by  getting  the  most  feathers  with  the  least  squawk." 

In  1932  the  Federal  Government  adopted  this  source  of 
tax  revenue  and  now  gets  about  $200,000,000  a  year  from 
this  source.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Federal  GDvernment 
saw  fit  to  enter  this  field  ol  taxation.  The  Government  has 
avenues  for  raising  tax  revenues  which  are  not  available 
to  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government  should,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  leave  certajn  tax  fields  free  to  the  States. 
The  gasoline  tax  was  orig  nated  by  the  States,  and  is.  in 
the  main,  devoted  exclusi/ely  to  the  problem  of  raising 
funds  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways.  The 
Federal  Government  shou  d  leave  this  field  free  to  the 
States  to  carry  on  this  moit  necessary  State  activity — that 
of  highway  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  Federal  Government  should  and  must  revamp  the 
whole  tax  structure.  Wher  this  is  done,  it  ^ould  eliminate 
any  tax  on  gasoline,  and  leave  this  important  revenue- rais- 
ing field  to  the  States  whic  h  originated  it  for  meeting  obli- 
gations already  incurred  :n  the  construction  of  highway 
systems,  and  for  the  exteision,  improvement,  and  mainte- 
nance of  them. 

In  the  Oregonian,  of  Poitland,  Oreg.,  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1939,  the  follow  ng  statement  with  reference  to 
this  tax  appears: 

[Prom  the  Portland    (Oreg.]    Oregonian  of  February  25,   1939] 

TAX     ON    CASOUN E    TWO     DECADE  i     OLD OaEGON     FIBST     STATK    TO     VOTB 

I.XVT,    :iO    TKABS    AGO 

Twenty  years  ago  today  the  Oregon  Legislature,  hard  pressed  for 
highway  funds,  devised  a  m;ans  of  raising  revenue  that  since 
has  yielded  more  than  $7.000,0<K).000  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  gasoline  tax  law,  first  adopted  by  Oregon  In  February  1919, 
has  been  the  principal  soiirc*  of  revenue  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  in  every  State,  and  In  the  past  few  yearn 
has  amounted  to  more  than  p  percent  of  total  State  tax  yields, 
according  to  the  Oregon  Sta  e  Motor  Association. 

The  first  Oregon  statute,  1  "vying  1  cent  on  every  gallon,  was 
drafted  by  W.  B.  Dennis,  of  Carlton,  and  Loyal  M.  Oraham,  of 
Forest  Grove.  Among  other  sponsors  were  C.  C.  Chapman,  of 
Portland,  and  James  S.  Stewat,  of  Fossil. 

WithUi  10  years  every  Stai  e  had  drafted  a  simUar  law.  The 
Federal  Government  tapped  ho  gas  pumps  In  1932  and  now  it 
gets  about  $200,000,000  each  year,  the  motor  association  pointed 
out. 

Oregon's  tax,  now  5  cents,  1  las  provided  about  $94,087,000  In  its 

^gj^  j^  income  from  gasoline  sales 


20  years  of  existence.     Last 
amounted  to  $11,298,218. 


HON.  JAMElS 

OF 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  BY 


LEGISLATDRE  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Sieaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  indlude  the  following  joint  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  St^te  of  Montana: 

Joint  memorial  to  the  Congitss  of  the  United  States  requesting 
the  amendment  by  that  body  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  Con- 
gress so  as  to  provide  for  tjie  payment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  one-half  the  monesrl  used  in  aid  of  dependent  children 

To  the  honorable  Senate  a%d  House  of  Representatives  of  th« 
United  States  of  America: 
Whereas  the  Social  Securit;  •  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  Public, 

No.  271,  Seventy-fourth  Cong:  ess,  H.  R.  7260.  approved  August  14. 
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1935.  provides  in  section  403  (a)  for  the  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  for  each  quarter  beginning  with 
the  quarter  commencing  with  July  1,  1935,  an  amotint  which  shaU 
be  used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan,  eqti&l  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  of  the  stuns  expended  during  such  quarter  tinder 
such  plan;  and 

Whereas  by  section  3  (a)  of  said  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  pay  to  each  State  a  stun  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  of  the  sums  expended  as  old-age  assistance  under  the  State 
plan:  and 

Whereas  the  volume  of  necessary  work  and  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  aid  to  dependent  children  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  in  the  case  of  old-age  dependents:  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  caring  for  dependent  children,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  In  life  of  which  they  have  necessarily  been  deprived 
by  the  circumstances  which  bring  them  within  the  purview  of  the 
act,  and  making  them  useful  and  independent  citizens  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  passed  their  age  of  activity,  is  greater  than 
that  Involved  In  providing  for  aged  dependents:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Ticenty-sixth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana  {both 
houses  concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  respectfully  urged  to  amend  sub- 
divisions (a)  and  (b)  of  said  section  403  of  said  Social  Secxirtty  Act 
by  changing  the  words  "one-third"  wherever  the  same  appears 
therein  to  the  words  "one-half";  and  be  It  further 

Resoliyed,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  mailed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Montana. 


Resolution   Against  Participation   by  the  United 
States  in  Any  Foreign  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  STEAGALL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1939 


RESOLUTION  BT  THE  ALABAMA  SENATE 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alabama: 

Whereas  war  clouds  hover  over  the  world  today:  and 

Whereas  wars  are  raging  today  In  both  Asia  and  Europe;  and 

Whereas  there  is  seemingly  imminent  danger  of  a  general  con- 
flagration breaking  out  among  the  major  countries  of  Euroi>e:  and 

Whereas  in  such  event  there  would  be  much  presstire  brought 
upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  induce 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  such  a  conflict;  and 

Whereas  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  which  this  country 
fought  ostensibly  to  right  the  viTongs  which  had  been  done  this 
country  by  the  Spanish  Nation  and  to  relieve  dire  human  suffering 
In  certain  Spani&h  possessions;  and 

Whereas  in  that  war  the  United  States,  after  having  won  the  same 
at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  many  hundreds  of  htunan 
lives,  then  paid  to  the  Spanish  Government  $20,000,000  to  be  al- 
lowed to  relieve  that  Government  of  the  burden  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  Philippine  Islands  have  since  been  a  burden  and  a 
source  of  worry  and  trouble  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  the  World  War,  into  which  the  United  States  entered 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  the  United  States  spent 
many  billions  of  dollso-s  and  saw  the  lives  of  thotisands  upon  thou- 
sands of  its  young  men  sacrificed;  and 

Whereas  whatever  else  may  have  been  accomplished  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War,  it  certainly  did 
not  result  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  and 

Whereas  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War 
cotised  It  to  lose  the  friendship  of  many  nations  whose  friendship 
she  wotild  still  have  had  she  not  participated  therein;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  flnanced  in  large  measure  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  nations  in  the  World  War  by  loans  to  those 
nations  which  they  have  refused  to  repay  and  still  refuse  to  repay; 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  United  States'  participation  In  the  World 
War  Is  stUl  being  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  America  at  the  rate 
of  several  billions  of  dollars  annually  and  will  continue  to  be  paid 
for  at  this  rate  for  many,  many  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  Wcwld  War  have  left  an 
ugly  scar  upon  the  present  generation  of  American  citizens  and 
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Will  continue  to  leave  an  ugly  scar  on  many  generations  yet  to 
come:  and 

Whereas  the  best  minds  of  this  Nation  and  the  world  are  con- 
vinced that  the  world  has  not  yet  recov-ered  morally  or  flnancially 
from  the  disastrous  effecU  of  the  World  War,  and  that  another 
such  war  will  mean  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  cf  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  experiences  of  the  past  teach  us  that  no  good  but 
much  harm  can  come  from  further  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  futtire  foreign  wars;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  United  States  becoming  engaged  in  another  foreign 
war  that  wUl  mean  a  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  of  Its  cltlzeni 
in  addition  to  the  financial  cost  of  imtold  billions  of  dollars: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  Alabama  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  that  they  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  participation  by  the  United  States  In  another  foreign  war;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Alabama  and  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, through  the  Senate  of  Alabama,  memorlallae  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  aU  In  their  power  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  any  foreign  war  In  case  a  general 
conflagration  occurs;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Pollution  of  the  Ohio  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939     \ 


REPORT  OP  HUDSON  BIERY,  CHAIRMAN  OP  COMMITTEB  ON 
8TRKAM  POLLUTION  OP  THE  CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  of  Mr. 
Hudson  Biery.  chairman  of  the  stream  pollution  committee 
of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  water  re- 
sources committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
excerpts  from  which  were  submitted  to  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  3. 
in  support  of  pending  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Stream 
Pollution  in  the  United  SUtes: 

Ohio  Basin  Has  All  Kinds  or  PoLLTmoN 

The  Ohio  River  drainage  basin  includes  300.000  square  miles. 
comprising  parts  of  14  States.  The  population  of  the  basin  U 
17,000,000.  All  of  the  larger  cities  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Ohio 
are  placing  their  raw,  untreated  sewage  in  the  river.  River  pollu- 
tion also  includes  wastes  from  many  Industrial  plants  and  mines. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  many  coal  mines  in  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  river  contribute  4,000,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  every  year. 
In  addition,  the  entire  range  of  industrial  development  Is  repre- 
sented in  processing  mineral,  agriculttiral,  forest,  and  chemical 
products  resulting  in  every  possible  type  of  industrial  waste  oao* 
trlbutlon. 

THIS    POLLXmON    IB    INTKNSB     . 

As  Stated  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Comptact  Commlaslon,  "Some  coo- 
ceptlon  of  the  severe  poUutlon  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  public- 
health  hazards  arising  from  the  use  of  this  stream  for  pubUe 
water-supply  pmposes.  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  raw. 
imtreated  sewage  from  nearly  5,800,000  i>er8ons  and  the  treated 
sewage  from  nearly  2.400,000  additional  persons  are  discharged 
daUy  into  the  Ohio  River  and  lU  tributaries:  that  over  6,aO04X)O 
persons  are  supplied  with  'water  from  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries; and  that  1.500,000  persons  are  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Ohio  River  Itself.  The  concentration  of  bacterial  pollution 
In  the  river  water  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  is  far  greater  than 
that  considered  safe  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  public  water  sup- 
ply, even  when  the  water  Is  treated  by  the  most  modem  methods 
of  filtration,  supplemented  by  chlorination,  under  the  direction  at 
competent,    trained,  and   experienced    operators." 

These  serious  conditions  prevail  in  successive  river  stretches 
from  Plttsbtu^h,  through  Wheeling,  Himtlngton,  Portsmouth,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louisville,  a  river  length  of  o^er  600  miles. 
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poixunoN  a  bapidlt  xnckeasixg 


The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  found  that  a  satis- 
factory raw  water  supply  from  a  lake  or  a  river  may  have  as  many 
as  6.000  bacillus  coll  (germ  from  the  lower  bowel  of  red-blooded 
aalmals)  per  100  cubic  centimeters  and  be  safely  treated  for  use 
as  drinking  water.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1930,  the  pollu- 
tion load  In  the  Ohio  River  has  exceeded  the  safe  limit  of  5.000 
for  more  than  2  months  out  of  every  year  for  the  past  15  years. 
In  August  1935  the  bacillus  coll  count  averaged  22,700.  In  Janu- 
ary 1937  the  pollution  count  reached  22.800  for  the  month  while 
In  December  of  the  same  year  It  reached  almost  24,000  (safe  limit 
5.000).  This  year.  July  1938.  the  coiuit  averaged  28.840  for  the  en- 
tire month,  with  aome  days  even  higher.  See  docvunent  36 
attached. 

To  keep  pace  with  Increasing  pollution  the  Cincinnati  water- 
works has  Just  q;)ent  $3,000,000  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
plant  and  to  Improve  Its  processes  for  treatment.  Health  authori- 
ties hesitate  to  prophesy  how  much  longer  the  water  can  be  safely 
refined  If  the  pollution  continues  to  Increase  as  It  has  Increased 
during  the  past  10  years.  Taking  the  Ohio  River  as  a  whole,  the 
National  Resources  Committee  Is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
when  the  river  Is  low  1  quart  out  of  every  gallon  of  water  flowing 
In  the  river  has  been  through  a  sewer. 


rOIXDTION 


COMFUCATXD  BT  NAVICATIOir  DAMS 


•me  Ohio  River  Is  completely  canalized  by  over  50  navigation 
(Sams.  Dtiring  low  flows  these  dams  create  a  continuotis  series 
of  p>ools  which  retard  the  flow  and  result  In  critical  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  metropolitan  centers.  The  seriousness  of  this  pollu- 
tion was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  miinlclpalltles 
located  on  the  Ohio  River  during  the  severe  drought  that  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1930  and  again  In  1934.  when  the  flow  of 
the  Ohio  River  became  so  low  that  some  of  the  pools  formed  by 
Government  navigation  dams  became  virtually  open  cesspools. 
From  the  upper  end  of  one  of  these  highly  polluted  navigation 
pools  the  cities  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Covington  and  Newport, 
Ky..  pump  their  water  supplies.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
severe  drought  of  1930  there  were  in  many  cities  situated  along  the 
Ohio  Rivar  successions  of  epidemics  of  gastroenteritis  Involving 
thousands  of  cases.  According  to  reports  of  Investigators  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  these  were  caused  by  dis- 
charge of  sewage  and  wastes  Into  the  Ohio  River  from  which  these 
cities  obtain  their  public  water  supplies.  Among  the  cities  affected 
were  Charleston  and  Huntington.  W.  Va.;  Portsmouth.  Cincinnati, 
and  Ironton.  Ohio:  Louisville  and  Ashland.  Ky. 

The  danc^ers  to  health  created  by  sewage  pollution  were  demon- 
strated also  during  floods  and  extreme  high  water  conditions, 
especially  those  of  1935,  1936.  and  1937.  During  the  early  stages 
of  such  high  waters  the  flushing  action  of  accumulated  sewage 
deposits  behind  the  navigation  dams  exerted  an  extremely  heavy 
bacterial  loading  upon  downstream  waterworks  intakes.  It  haa^ 
been  only  by  the  most  careftil  and  efficient  operation  of  the  water 
filtration  plants  serving  these  municipalities  that  reasonably  safe 
water  supplies  could  be  provided,  according  to  the  compcu:t  cocn- 
mlsBion. 

POLLUTION    AND   SaCSXATIOIf 

The  streams  and  rivers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  will  become  a  vast 
playground  for  Its  people  when  the  streams  once  more  become 
clean.  Recreation  has  economic  phases  that  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded In  the  conservation  of  our  streams.  There  are  more 
than  600.000  fishermen  In  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  (even  with 
Ohio's  streams  what  they  are.  470.082  fishermen  bought  Ohio 
licenses  last  year).  Each  year  these  fishermen  travel  many  miles 
to  other  States,  trying  to  find  places  where  they  may  fish  and 
boat  and  swim.  Most  of  these  fishermen  spend  several  week  ends 
or  a  week  or  2  weeks'  vacation  fishing  and  boating.  If  each  fisher- 
man only  spends  $20  a  year  in  the  pursiiit  of  this  favorite  recrea- 
tion, this  means  an  economic  loss  to  the  State  of  Ohio  of  more 
than  $10,000,000  a  year.  The  amount  may  actvially  be  five  times 
this  great.  If  we  apply  this  njethod  of  calculation  to  other  States 
of  the  Ohio  Basin,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  enormous.  With 
Increasing  congestion  on  the  highways  and  the  attendant  hazards 
of  high-speed  motor  travel,  restoration  of  our  own  native  streams 
for  recreational  purposes  wovUd  be  most  welcome  to  the  people. 

PUBUC    DKSCANDS    ACTION 

Public  sentiment,  reinforced  with  ample  factual  data  from  the 
health  authorities  of  the  several  States  bordering  the  Ohio  River 
Is  thoroughly  crystalized  in  demanding  action  on  this  Important 
problem.  Repeated  suggestions  for  exactly  the  course  now  pro- 
posed have  been  made  throughout  this  territory  tlnu  after  time. 


LABCX  raXHOUL 


AT  BTAKX   IN   OHIO  SIVn 


The  Fedotd  Oovo^unent  has  Invested  large  sums  In  the  o(»- 
structlon  of  navigation  and  flood-control  works  in  the  Ohio  River 
Basin.  These  improvements  and  replacements  are  directly  related 
to  the  need  for  correction  of  pollutlonal  conditions.  Acidity  ot 
the  waters  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  costly  to  Government  and 
Industrial  properties  as  well.  Pormatloa  of  sewage  banks  behind 
navigation  dams,  particularly  If  such  dams  are  at  the  fixed  type, 
must  result    in  Increased  costs  of   «^h*""<fl    »«at«t^Tnyn^      ^py 


abatement   of   pollutlonal 
fleeted  In  reduced 
along  the  Ohio  River, 


THE   WOKK 


conditions   would   be   immediately   re- 
maintenalice  costs  of  Oovermnent  properties 


IAS    AIMEADT    BBGtTN 


The  jKJllution  situation  haj  become  so  acute  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
that  In  1936  Congress  authorized  the  negotiation  of  an  interstate 
compact  among  the  principal  States  forming  the  Ohio  Basin  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  The$e  negotiations  have  been  completed 
and  the  proposed  compact  Is  now  being  submitted  to  the  Gover- 
nors and  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio.  Kentucky,  Indiaiut.- Illinois,  and  Tennessee  for  enact- 
ment Into  law.  ] 

In  1912  by  a  special  act  oT  Congress  the  duUes  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  vere  broadened  to  include  a  study  of 
the  pollution  of  streams,  .it  that  time,  after  a  considerable 
Investigation,  the  Ohio  River  was  chosen  as  being  the  best  exam- 
ple of  a  typical  Inland  river  on  which  to  establish  a  station  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  stre  im-pollution  and  stream -ptulfication 
work.  As  a  result,  after  havng  maintained  a  school  of  study  at 
Cincinnati  at  the  stream  pollution  investigation  station  we  have 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj  of  knowledge  that  has  been  gained 
by  constant  study  of  the  problems  of  pollution  in  the  Ohio  River 
which  is  applicable  to  all  streams  in  the  United  States  In  a  general 
way.  I 

Proceeding  under  authoriftr  of  an  amendment  to  the  rivers 
and  harbors  appropriation  [bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Spencb,  of  Kentucky,  a  Joint] survey  Is  now  In  progress  imder  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Servtcei  This  study  may  well  be  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  prograni  of  actual  works  and  development, 
contemplated  in  the  selection!  of  a  typical  river  basin  as  a  demon- 
strative unit  for  pollution  abatement. 

Also,  a  comprehensive  progi  am  for  elimination  of  mine  drainage 
Is  now  being  actively  proeecuted  In  every  mining  State  of  the 
Ohio  Basin  with  Federal  funds  administered  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  State  agencies.  "Itils  WOTk.  under  way  for  several  years, 
has  already  resulted  In  marlied  redvictlon  in  the  add  content  of 
many  important  tributary  sticams. 

OVER]  IICHT 


FROM    WASHINGTON 

area  the  Ohio  Valley  is  sufficiently 
adjustment  in  the  studies  propossd. 
for  conferences,  negotiation, 


OHIO    BASIN 

Serving  a  densely  populate^ 
small  in  size  to  be  flexible  foi 
It  is  sufficiently  close  to  Watbington 
and  observation 

FEOERAI.   GOVERNMENT    HAS   ACTlirE   ESTABUSHCI}   ORGANIZATION    ON   OHIO 

RIVER 

Since  the  Federal  Govemme  it  has  long  ccmducted  detailed  studies 
In  this  area  and  maintains  a  full-time  staff  of  engineers  and  re- 
search experts  here  in  the  Oh  o  Valley,  the  proposed  program  cotild 
be  conducted  probably  at  le^  cost  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  The  Public  Heilth  Service  has  maintained  its  head- 
quarters station  for  all  strei  m-pollutlon  Ptudies  throughout  the 
United  States  at  Cincinnati  vn  the  Ohio  River.  Greatly  enlarged 
facilities  for  these  activities  (ire  now  being  provided.  The  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps  h  is  a  complete  organization  engaged  in 
flood-control  and  navigation '  activities  In  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 
These  organizations  have  assembled  vast  amounts  of  essential  In- 
formation which  are  Immediately  available  for  prosecution  of  a 
demonstration  program  for  tqe  abatement  of  river  pollution. 

NATIONAL   PHASES    OF   POLLUTION 

Because  a  vast  amount  of  I  research  and  planning  is  necessary, 
becatise  many  basic  Industries  contribute  to  rtver  pollution  that, 
as  yet,   have   developed   no  practical   means   of   disposal   for   their 


waste  products,  because  mt 
adequately  financed  to  stud^ 
many  municipalities  and  Inc 
Inevitable  that  there  shoulc 
assist  the  States  in  dealing 
has  been  emphatic  In  the  vle\ 
own  offenders.     It  also  has 


ly  State  boards  of  health  are  In- 
and  combat  pollution,  and  because 
strles  will  need  financial  help,  It  is 
be  adequate  Federal  legislation  to 
th  the  pollution  problem.  Congress 
that  each  State  should  deal  with  its 

^eld  the  view,  up  to  this  time,  that 

Oongress  has  no  authority  over  Interstate  streams  unless  the 
pollution  interferes  with  navigation.  Proponents  of  stream  purl- 
flcatioa  hope  to  have  a  new  hUl  similar  to  the  Barklcy-Vlnson  bin 
enacted  by  the  Seventy -sixth  pongress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

LOCAL    COICMXTNTTI^    PREPARED    TO    COOPEBATE 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  jtist  approved  a  bond  issue  for  sewage- 
disposal  works  and  interceptbr  sewers  in  connection  with  funds 
sought  from  the  Federal  Government  that  wiU  start  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cincinnati  pool.  Ken- 
tucky clUes  across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  including  Covington, 
Newport.  Dayton.  Bellevue.  P^rt  Thomas,  and  the  smaller  munlcl- 
pauties.  have  established  coo|>erating  committees  and  are  prepar- 
ing formal  request  for  Fedeial  aid  to  cover  a  sanitation  survey 
for  this  area  that  wiU  permit  these  cities  to  proceed  with  poUution 
abatement  along  with  cities  <n  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  From 
the  broad  Interest  In  the  pro  >lem  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  other 
cities  of  the  Ohio  Valley  stand  ready  to  cooperate  In  the  broad 
solution  of  the  problem  that  h  herein  proposed.  This  Is  evidenced 
SkteS****    *^"*    which    the    interstate    compact    has    been 
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Investigation  of  Homesteads  on  Indian  Lands  in 

Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6,  1939 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     LEGISLATURE     OP     THE     STATE     OP 

MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include   the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
House  Joint  Memorial  16 

Memorial    to   the   Congress   of   the    United    SUtes   requesting    an 

investigation  of  certain  homesteads  on  Indian  lands  in  Valley. 

Daniels.  Roosevelt,  and  Sheridan  Counties  In  regard  to  settlement 

thereof,  money  paid  therefor  to  the  United  States  Oovermnent. 

abandonment  of  such  homesteads  and  thereafter  the  enactment 

of  legislation  for  refunding  to  such  settlers  or  their  heirs  who 

were  compelled  to  abandon  said  land  of  the  amount  paid  therefor 

To  the  honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

Whereas  certain  Indian  lands  in  the  counties  of  Valley.  Daniels, 

Roosevelt,    and    Sheridan    were    opened   for    settlement    under    the 

homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  year  1920;  and 

Whereas  many  bona  fide  settlers  filed  on  said  lands,  completed 
requirements  for  and  obtained  patents  to  parcels  thereof,  paying 
thjrtfor  to  the  Federal  Government  from  $2.50  to  «7 .60  per  acre;  and 
Whereas  said  lands  being  worthless  for  farming  purposes  said 
patent  holders,  their  successors,  or  heirs,  were  forced  either  to  aban- 
don said  lands,  to  have  said  lands  sold  for  delinquent  taxes,  or  to 
sell  said  lands  to  the  Federal  Govenmaent  under  the  resettlement 
program  at  50  cents  per  acre;   and 

Whereas  said  lands  were  inadvertently  and  wrongfully  opened  for 
tettlement  under  said  homestead  laws:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Twenty-s'.xth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  (the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  con- 
currir.g)  hereby  does  petition  and  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  inadvertent  and 
wrongful  opening  of  said  Indian  lands  in  the  counties  of  Valley. 
Daniels,  Roorevelt.  and  Sheridan.  State  of  Montana,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  therefor  by  settlers  In  procurlns  patents,  and  abandon- 
ment, sale  for  taxes,  or  sale  to  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and 
that  thereafter  legislation  be  enacted  to  refund  to  such  settlers  or 
their  heirs  the  amounts  paid  for  such  lands;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  be  urged  to  use  all 
honorable  means  within  their  power  to  bring  alx>ut  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation. 

John  Philip  Sousa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday,  March 
2,  marked  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  late 
John  Philip  Sousa,  who  held  the  distinction  of  serving  in 
all  three  branches  of  our  military  service.  He  was  musical 
director  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  conductor  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  and 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  Navy  bands  during  the  World  War. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Troop  10  and  Troop  2,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Detroit,  respectively,  fit- 
ting memorial  services  were  held  yesterday  at  Sousa's  tomb 


in  Congressional  Cemetery.  On  behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  a 
^Teath  was  placed  on  the  tomb  by  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Bach,  a 
young  man  employed  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bach,  followed  by  my  own,  on  this  occasion: 

Mrs.  Varela,  honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  we  pause  in  our  biisy  lives  to  visit  again  at 
the  tomb  of  John  Philip  Sousa  as  evidence  that  his  contribution 
to  our  culture  has  an  abiding  place  in  the  affections  of  our 
people. 

We  regret  that  the  near  relatives  of  our  departed  friend  arc 
prevented  from  being  with  us  today  because  of  Illness.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  Miss  Priscilla  Sousa,  daughter 
of  the  renowned   musician: 

"Very  disappointed  that  none  of  us  can  come  to  Washington 
Thursday.  Mother  has  been  very  m  and  regret  to  miss  the  service 
which  I  know  will  be  a  beautiful  tribute  to  my  father's  memory. 
Best  wishes  to  you  and  the  Scouts." 

As  time  goes  on.  the  void  created  by  his  passitxg  does  not  fill 
His  character  and  ablUty  were  of  the  highest  order;  he  loved  his 
country  with  zeal;  he  loved  Justice;  he  was  faithful  and  devoted 
to  public  service.  He  was  a  great  American,  fully  worthy  of  the 
high  honors  he  enjoyed. 

Supplementing  the  above  words  I  made  the  following  brief 
remaiks: 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  this  deserving 
tribute  to  John  Philip  Sousa.  He  was  greatly  Interested  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  In  this  country  and  helped  to  organize  Boy  Scout 
bands. 

Sousa  was  an  accomplished  compo«jer  along  wtth  his  fame  as  a 
band  leader,  and  his  most  famUlarly  known  composition  is  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever.  He  also  wrote  10  comic  operas  and  composed 
more  than  a  hundred  marches,  which  were  all  stamped  with  an 
Individuality  truly  his  own. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  southeast  section  of  the  Capital,  where  his 
remains  now  rtst,  and  It  is  most  appropriate  and  fitting  that  the  new 
bridge  which  Is  soon  to  span  the  Anacostla  River  within  the  very 
shadow  of  his  tomb  is  to  be  named  in  his  honor  the  John  PhUlp 
Sousa  Bridge.  '^ 

Stop  Worrying  About  Europe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 


ARTICX£   BY  ROGER   W.    BABSON 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
being  besieged  daily  with  a  bombardment  of  synthetic  war 
scares  by  newspaper  headlines  and  radio  broadcasters  who 
seem  anxious  for  this  country  to  be  plunged  into  war. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war.  Tlie  people  of 
Europe  do  not  want  war.  If  war  should  come  It  would  be 
because  of  this  continued  barrage  of  war  propaganda.  The 
peace-loving  people  of  this  Nation  can  stop  this  nonsense 
if  they  would  let  it  be  known,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
they  would  not  buy  any  article  advertised  by  one  of  these 
war  propagandists,  whether  it  be  gasoline,  coffe,  radio  sets, 
or  what  not.  These  broadcasters  would  either  stop  their 
war  propaganda  or  they  would  be  taken  off  the  air  at  once. 

This  morning  I  picked  up  the  local  paper  and  read  an 
article  by  Roger  Babson  headed  "Stop  Worrying  About  Eu- 
rope," and  under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  am  inserting  extracts  from  that 
article  in  the  Record. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  peace- 
loving,  law-abiding,  patriotic  citizens  of  America  to  speak 
up  and  protest  against  these  tirades,  and  in  that  way  help 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason  I  am  inserting  portions  of  Mr.  Babsont 
statement  and  expect  to  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
at  a  later  date. 
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Tile  matter  refeired  to  follows: 

Babson  Pabk.  Ful,  March  5. — The  war  scare  of  last  September 
pulled  bualiieas  up  abort  tbroii^hout  the  world.  Radio  announcers, 
press  dispatches.  b\iJletin  boards  all  screamed  war.  Retail  trade 
•lowecl  down:  buelaesBmen  were  terrifted;  investors  dumped  securi- 
ties. We  had  a  aalnor  pante.  As  a  wult.  the  sharp  business  re- 
covery which  started  is  June  1038  and  carried  on  through  July 
and  Augrust  was  almost  snuffed  out.  It  was  well  into  mid-Oc- 
tober before  people  stopped  shaking  and  trembling  o>ver  the  straw 
war  built  up  by  hysterical  radio  commentators  and  frenzied  press 
dispatches.  The  American  puWlc  was  fooled  into  thinking  that  the 
poker  game  going  on  in  Europe  would  end  i\p  in  a  real  war  I 

If  the  press  serrlces  and  radio  bulletins  had  played  up  the  very 
optimistic  and  encouraging  domestic  news  of  the  moment,  as  prom- 
inently as  they  p*ayed  up  this  poker  game,  business  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  on  Just  as  xisual.  In  my  35  years'  experience  of 
business  obaer\ing,  I  cannot  recall  a  situation  which  was  more 
orerplayed  and  overemphasized  than  last  September's  war  scare! 

Now.  it  looks  like  a  repetition  of  the  Czech  crisis  could  easily  be 
reenacted.  Today's  news  is  filled  with  war  nnmors.  Every  move 
the  dictators  make  Is  analyzed  and  dramatized.  The  cohimnlsts 
are  all  broiled  up  orer  the  United  States  armament  plans  and 
foreign  policy.  The  public  is  getting  Jittery.  Businessmen  are 
holding  up  their  orders.  Uncertainty  is  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
"I'm  going  to  see  what  Hitler  does  next  before  I  buy  lanythlng"  is 
the  typical  comment  of  the  day. 

Tet  the  foreign  situation  has  not  changed.  Everyone  knows  that 
Hitler  intends  to  push  on  toward  the  east  and  that  C3ermany 
and  Russia  some  day  amy  struggle  In  a  real  war.  Mussolini  should 
be  paid  either  by  cash  or  otherwise  for  his  good  work  in  Spain. 
England  and  Prance,  however,  are  in  no  more  danger  of  a  conflict 
now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  or  3  years  ago. 

Moreover,  tlie  domestic  business  situation  is  sound.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  basic  picture  since  2  months  ago.  At  that 
time  I  outlined  the  reasons  why  bvisiness  sfaould  be  better  In  1039 
than  in  1938,  I  see  no  reason  yet  to  cheinge  my  forecast,  even 
thougli  bu-stness  is  running  slightly  lower  than  in  mld-£>ecember. 
However.  I  expect  that  we  will  have  a  sharp  inxprovement  this 
spring. 

Why  should  we  worry  about  hostilities  in  Europe? 

Naturally.  I  do  not  want  war.  There  is  no  quicker  way  to  get 
Into  one,  however,  than  to  talk  war.  eat  war.  and  live  war.  That 
Is  why  I  hate  to  see  our  people  giving  such  a  tremendous  amount 
of  attention  to  the  European  situation.  That  is  why  I  dislike  the 
constant  dramatisation  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  There  are 
"goings-on"  in  this  coimtry  twice  as  dangerous  to  our  liberty. 
These  could  be  emblazoned  on  the  front  pages  and  over  the  air- 
waves, if  we  must  scare  ourselves  to  death. 

I  am  not  a  "Pollyanna"  disciple.  I  am  not  urging  the  press  and 
the  radio  to  play  down  European  news.  I  am  asking  only  that 
our  domestic  news  be  dramatlaed  and  given  Just  as  much  hxmian 
interest  as  the  "hot"  stories  from  Europe.  There  Is  plenty  of 
good  news  coming  out  from  Industry,  from  laboratories,  from 
churches — yea;  even  from  Washington — to  provide  an  antidote  for 
the  unpleikaant  dispatches  from  abroad. 

I  know  Europe  and  I  urge  readers  to  f cH^t  It  for  this  spring  at 
least.  Tend  to  your  business  and  your  Job.  Now  is  a  chance  to 
make  some  money  while  the  other  fellow  is  trying  to  find  out 
where  "Ruthente"  is  ob  the  map  I 


What  Every  American  Shoukl  Know  About  Food, 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twesdey.  Fe^truary  21, 1939 


VPTBCHGP  HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH,  OP  NEW  YORK.  IN 
THE  HOUSB  OP  REnUEUMTATTVXS,  MARCH   6,    1934 


Mr.  SIROVfCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congkkssiohax,  Recorb,  I  Include 
the  following  speech,  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  R^>- 
resentatlves  on  BSarch  6.  1934: 

Mr.  Blantoh.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reaervw  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  Crcsn  New 
York  (Mr.  SnovicHl. 

Mr.  PowxBs.  Mr.  dkalrmui.  I  jiaiiA  SO  mlnittae  to  tb*  aentleman 
from  Mew  York  |Mr.  BmovKU]. 

Mr.  SisovicB.  Mr.  Chairman.  ladles  and  gentlemfen  at  tlie  Cten- 
mlttee,  food,  beverages,  and  drugs  have  been  the  foundation, 
from  time  immemorial,  upon  which  the  luperstructttre  of  the 
health  of  mankind  has  been  preaerred.  Food  and  beTeragea  to 
maintain  bodily  health  and  vigor.    Drugs  to  reatoore  loet  health. 


Oosmetics  to  improve  women's  look*,  have  had  the  keen  attention 
of  the  women,  of  all  times  and  climes,  and  of  all  races,  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  throughout  all  the  ages. 

"Tell  me  what  you  eat.  afuX  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are."  This 
adage  can  be  paraphrased  bjt  saying: 

"Tfell  me  with  what  his  ftood  was  adulterated,  aad  111  tell  you 
what  caused  his  death." 


Natxire   does   not   produce 
everywhere.     Nor  Is  all  food 


business  come  in.  Animate^ 
embalm  this  animal  and  \eg 
sumption,  by  the  uUllzatioi, 
tives,   colorattons.   astringent 


all   of  our  food   products   the   same 

of  the  best  quality.     All  fruits  grown 

are  not  of  superlative  standard.  All  vegetables  that  Mother  Earth 
brings  forth  are  not  of  the  finest  quiJity.  All  meat  products  do 
not  come  from  the  ehotoest  animals. 

There  Is  a  natural  variation  in  quality,  standard,  and  nutritive 
value  In  all  plant  and  animial  products.  Pood  and  drugs  offered 
for  sale,  should  be  graded  olQcially,  by  labeling,  to  show  the  con- 
suming public  these  variations  in  the  quality  of  food  and  dnies 
they  purchase.  1  ^ 

If  the  food  products  we  pr^uce  are  not  consumed,  as  time  rolls 
by,  nature,  through  decomp<)sltion.  takes  its  toU  on  these  animal 
and  vegetable  products.  Deterioration  and  decay  set  In  The 
stage  of  putrefaction  and  dissolution  arrives.  The  nutritive  ca- 
loric, and  vitamin  value  of  ihe  food  has  been  destroyed  In'  this 
condition  food  substance  Is  lunflt  for  human  consxmiptlon. 

Here  some  of  the  vulture^  and   carrion  crows  of  unscrupulotis 

by  greed  and  avarice,  they  actually 

table  material  unfit  for  human  con- 

of  artificial  and  chemical  preserva- 

= — T-.    and   adulterants,   such   as   sodium 

sulfite,  aniline  dyes,  sulfur  dioxide,  sodium  benzoate,  formalde- 
hyde, alum,  boric  acid,  and!  countless  other  poisonous  chemicals 
that  react  on  these  decomposing  foods,  that  are  imflt  for  human 
consiunptlon.  to  make  then,  appear  to  be  wholesome,  palatable, 
fresh,  and  nutritious. 

Pood,  decayed  and  Injiiriois  and  wholly  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, is  thus  sold  by  ;he  carload.  Millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  Is  the  price  that  the  1  nnocent  purchaser  pays  for  the  orivl- 
lege  of  being  poisoned  daily, 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  good  food  obtainable,  humanity 
should  t>e  protected  by  stringent  laws  declaring  it  to  be  criminal 
to  adulterate,  devitaminlze.  aemlneralize.  and  abstract  Important 
nutritive  elements  and  ingrelients  from  the  food  of  mankind  for 
the  benefit  of  the  personal  gieed  and  the  enrichment  of  unscrupu- 
lous racketeers  dealing  in  fo<id  products. 

What  is  true  about  food  products  is  equally  true  about  certain 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  nonalcoholic  and  nonintozicatlng  beverages. 
In  drugs  we  have  adulters  Uon.  substitution,  and  vitiation  of 
strength  In  cosmetics  we  fij  id  the  use  of  poisonous  elements  that 
may  be  harmful  to  the  human  body.  In  nonLntoxicating  and 
nonalcoholic  beverages  we  hive  colored  and  charged  water,  dyed 
to  make  them  attractive  sesmlng  to  the  eyes,  no  matter  how 
harmful  they  may  be  to  the  tiuman  system. 

High -pressure  salesmanfhi]  >  and  falae  propaganda,  designed  to 
make  the  public  what  Is  craf  ily  called  "health  conscious,"  not  out 
of  regard  for  the  public  or  tl  le  health  of  any  citizen  but  solely  to 
sell  alleged  remedial  products.  U  put  out  daily,  yes,  hourly  In  a 
constant  barrage  through  every  form  of  available  communication. 

Who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  frightful  and  dreadful 
state  of  affairs  that  has  exdted  an  innocent  and  often  gullible 
public  with  fears  about  their  health,  their  stomachs,  their  nervous 
systems,  their  teeth,  their  throats,  their  appearance?  The  answer 
Is:  Those  who  seek  profit,  aiid  profit  only,  by  the  sale  of  alleged 
medicaments;  remedies  that!  neither  remedy,  nor  cure  and  cos- 
metics that  scarify  rather  than  beautify.  These  are  the  responsible 
ones,  and  they  should  be  helfl  up  to  public  contempt  and  obloouy 
and  be  pimished  for  their  r^rehenslble  acts. 

Who  profits  by  consUntly  i^rglng  the  public  to  eat,  drink  earele 
smear,  brush,  and  spray  with  ■products  that  they  promise  will  ix^- 
pone  the  onset  of  every  conceivable  disease?  Who  assures  mankind 
that  they  will  provide  recovery  from  every  ailment  that  fiesh  is  heir 
to  even  to  the  curing  of  sucl>  dlaeaaes  as  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  now  incurably  by  any  known  remedy?  The  same 
type  of  profiteering  buccane^  worshiping  on  the  altar  of  Mam- 
mon— gluttons  of  greed.     (Aflplause.] 

Who  is  responsible  for  permitting  peara.  apples,  phims,  asparaeus. 
cauliflower,  and  cabbage  to  be  sold  to  you  stUl  bearing  overdoses^ 
insecticides  containing  arsenic  and  lead?  It  is  the  producers  who 
use  the  inaectlcldes  to  kill  the  bugs  that  Infest  toS  pr^uct 
^*,T  ^®  ^*  indolent  to  clean  away  the  poison  by  meanS,  easUy 
«T^"t*'^l^"l^?'*  "  '°^*'  ^  '^'^  '*«  deadly  work,  not  cariAg^^o 
suffers  from  their  criminal  indifference  or  their  willful  and  ^- 
trlbutory  negllgenoe  and  callousness. 

.J^Zl^,!^'^^^  '"  thelelllng  to  your  home  ctf  chickens  that 
are  infected  and  diseased  wih  tuberculosis,  sarcoma,  peritonitis, 
sepocemia.  croup,  and  other  ifectlous  diseases?  CemJiSy  not  uS 
S^  ^^  ^^-  .Certa&y  not  the  man  or  firm  who  takes 
S^x^^  in  producing  a  healthful  product.    There  are  plenty 

2i^^^°"^^*-,°^"^^<^-  "^^  «*^°^d  ^  protected  ^ainrt 
S^  ^t^^^  and  conniving  poultry  buccaneers  who  fatterTfrom 

^L^^^^'^m^l^  °^^^  '^«  P"*»"<^  pay  tribute  to  them 
throughout  the  length  and  bueadth  of  our  B^bllc  ^^ 

al^^H!^  ^Sl!!L5i*T*U!!J**''^  *°  ***  P""*«  without  proper 
SSr^^?^^*,?**'^'***"-'  OuOaws  of  the  food  and  drug  Indu^ 
li^iJ^,  ^  ^^  °^  ^°°^  merchants  and  manuf  acmrers  dally 
mulct  their  gullible  victims.  Why  do  these  outlaws  take  thei 
Oe^erate  chances?  Because  ,  there  are  not  enough  Inspectors 
properly  to  examine  food  and  drug  products  offered  fS-  sale.    ThSa 
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are   not  enough   inspectors  because   Congress  does  not   provide 
enough  money  to  pay  their  wages. 

Por  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  the  appropria- 
tion actually  usable  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is 
$1,493,000 — a  little  more  than  1  cent  a  year  for  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  Por  the  48  States  of  the  Union  there  are  pro- 
vided 76  inspectors,  an  average  of  less  than  2  Inspectors  for  each 
State.  Imagine  14  Inspectors  investigating  food,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
nonalcoholic  and  nonlntoxicatlng  beverages  covering  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  which  consists  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  adjacent 
cotmties,  with  a  populaUon  of  over  10,000,000.  These  14  inspectwa 
are  supposed  to  inspect  all  the  manufacturing  and  selling  plants 
of  New  York  City  and  Its  five  boroughs,  besides  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse,  Herkimer,  Utica,  Rochester,  Btiffalo,  and  the  lesser 
cities  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Imagine  four  Inspectors  covering 
the  entire  State  of  California.  Bad  as  It  Is  for  New  York  State  and 
California.  It  is  even  worse  in  the  rest  of  the  46  States  of  the 
Union.  They  have  fewer  Inspectors  than  New  York  and  California. 
Is  this  condition  of  affairs  Just?  Is  this  adequate  protection  to 
120,000.000  Innocent  constimers? 

Would  It  exirprlse  you  to  learn  that  certain  so-called  germicidal 
antiseptic,  and  disinfectant  preparations,  profusely  advertised  by 
prints,  signs,  and  voice  as  being  able  to  kill  every  form  of  bac- 
teria and  germs  harmful  to  humans  are  so  weak  In  their  germ- 
kllllng  effect  thp.t  bacteria  actually  live  and  thrive  In  these  very 
solutions  and  preparations?  Alluring  and  emphatic  claims  and 
assertions  will  not  kill  germs. 

Harmful  germs  and  bacteria  subjected  to  the  germicidal  elTecta 
of  much-touted  concoctions,  for  which  killing  effects  have  been 
claimed  within  15  seconds,  have  been  proven  to  be  alive  and 
active  at  the  end  of  long  hours  of  complete  Immersion  In  the 
advertised  germicidal  fluid,  when  tests  have  been  made  by  others 
than  the  manufacturer. 

In  one  such  series  of  tests  21  so-called  antiseptics  were  suh- 
Jected  to  trial  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  much-heralded 
product  when  tised  according  to  the  actual  directions  for  appli- 
cation printed  by  the  manufacturers.  Instead  of  the  slaughter 
of  germs  promised,  the  results  were  wholly  unsatisfactory,  only 
the  weakest  of  germs  succumbing  after  15  minutes  to  1  hotir 
Instead  of  in  the  Instantaneous  slaughter  promised. 

Infections  in  Industry  from  accidents  due  to  the  use  of  tools 
and  machinery  usually  none  too  clean  total  about  250,000  a  year. 
Industrial  casiialty  insurance  companies  pay  from  40  to  60  percent 
of  their  compensation  cases  for  Infected  wounds.  Time  lost  by 
employees  in  cases  of  Infection  of  wounds  averages  18  weeks 
longer  In  serious  cases  than  where  the  wound  is  not  Infected; 
that  Is,  the  woimd.  of  Itself,  Is  not  as  dangerous  to  the  body  as 
the  germs  that  are  introduced  into  the  human  S3rstem  at  the 
time  of  wounding  or  through  later  infection.  The  money  loss 
from  industrial  woiinds  each  year  totals  $104,000,000;  the  time 
loss,  4,450,000  weelts,  or  85.000  years.  These  figures  do  not  Include 
wounds  received  In  agriculture,  the  home,  at  play,  or  In  trans- 
portation, and  it  is  on  all  of  these  injuries  that  the  germicidal  and 
antiseptic  makers  fatten. 

Do  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  House  realize  that  what  are 
called  "radltim  cures"  have  sent  several  persons  to  horrible  deaths 
after  suffering  frightful  pain  and  torture  ere  they  passed  away? 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  countn^  the  news- 
papers have  carried  full  accounts  of  such  tragedies.  Radium  has 
Its  tises  In  the  treatment  of  certain  mallemant  diseases  by  quali- 
fied specialists.  Even  these  authorities,  with  all  the  knowledge  ob- 
tainable and  available  about  this  mysterious  substance,  radlxim, 
have  lest  fingers,  arms,  and  parts  of  their  bodies,  due  to  exposure 
to  the  effects  of  radium,  and  eventually  have  died  from  these 
effects.  What  chance  do  you  think  the  innocent  drinker  of  radium 
water,  as  It  was  called,  had  when  this  fiuid,  powerfully  fortified  by 
a  highly  destructive  element,  came  into  contact  wltfi  the  sensitive 
membrane  and  tissue  of  the  internal  organs?  None  whatsoever. 
Its  sale  and  distribution  was  criminal. 

I  am  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  womanldnd  to 
make  themselves  as  attractive  as  pxjsslble  and  to  aid  nature  in 
this  process  by  the  careful  and  Judlcloxis  help  of  art.  If  a  touch 
of  rouge  on  the  cheeks  relieves  a  nattiral  pallor,  any  woman  Is 
Justified  In  using  It.  If  a  tint  of  lipstick  enhances  the  color 
and  better  defines  the  form  of  the  liF«,  what  harm  does  It  do? 
Most  men  can  tell  when  artificial  aids  have  been  used,  and  accept 
it  as  a  whim  of  womankind,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  In  modem  days. 
The  women  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Egjrpt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
used  cosmetics.  Articles  found  in  tombs  prove  that  as  a  fact,  ab- 
solutely beyond  any  question  of  doubt.  They  even  bobbed  their 
hair  In  the  most  approved  method  of  1934,  as  the  monuments  and 
statues  of  ancient  days  show.  When  women  will,  they  will.  Let 
the  male  of  the  species  beware.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  adulteration  of  food  is  not  a  new  racket  of 
recent  growth.  It  has  been  practiced  by  all  peoples  from  the 
start  of  recorded  time.  "There  is  death  In  the  pot"  (II  Kings 
lv:40)  was  cried  to  Ellsha  to  warn  him  that  the  herbs  of  which 
the  pottage  was  made  were  poison  weeds  of  which  he  could  not 
eat. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Athenians  a  row  was  raised  during  the 
building  of  the  Parthenon  by  the  worklngmen  that  their  wine  was 
being  adulterated.  A  special  wine  Inspector  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  catch  these  adulterators.  In  1482  a  wine  falsifier 
of  Germany  was  forced  to  drink  6  quarts  of  Ills  own  vintage  from 
the  effects  of  wliich  he  died. 


Pliny  the  Elder,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Ber- 
culaneum  by  the  volcanic  Vesuvius,  complained  that  "white  earth" 
was  added  to  the  bread  baked  In  his  day. 

During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  brewers  were  heavily 
fined  for  adulterating  beer  and  were  drawn  around  in  carta  receiv- 
ing the  Jibes  and  execrations  of  an  outraged  cltlaenry. 

In  1830  there  appeared  in  England  an  anonymous  book  on  tba 
adiilteratlon  of  food  by  the  baker,  brewer,  grocer,  cheesemonger, 
pastry  cook,  confectioner,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  the  food  purveyors 
were  implicated.  The  author  recommended  that  thoae  found 
guilty  of  adulteration  of  food  be  exiled  from  E:ngland.  He  opposed 
fining  thoee  guilty  of  adxilteratlon  because  of  the  large  piroflta 
which  made  it  easy  for  them  to  pay  their  fines. 

Apparently  the  old  racket  goes  on  garbed  tn  new  vestments. 
Solomon  was  right  wlten  he  said.  "There  Is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  But  that  Is  no  reason  for  any  manufacturer  to  oonooct  and 
sell,  at  ridiculous  prices,  depilatory  creams  for  removing  suiplus 
hair,  such  as  I  show  you.  that  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
thallivim  acetate,  a  most  virulent  poison  that  has  caused  terrible 
and  dreadful  suffering  and  permanent  scarification  to  women. 
These  depilatories  have  been  highly  advertised  and  sold  to  izuiocent 
and  unsuspecting  women  to  their  tragic  regret  and  to  their  per- 
manent disfigurement. 

Here  is  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  ginger,  commonly  known  to  those 
who  drank  It  as  "Jake,"  that  an  irresponsible  manufacturer  adul- 
terated vtith  trlorthocresyl  phoaphate,  a  powerful  poisonous  syn- 
thetic preparation,  that  caused  horrible  deformities  and  paralysis 
among  25.000  victims,  many  of  whom  died.  Thus  far  sentences 
of  20  months  In  prison  and  fines  of  $2,500  were  impoeed  upon  two  of 
the  Individuals  resp>onslble  for  shipment  of  this  poisonous  ginger  ex- 
tract, and  a  prison  sentence  of  17  months  on  a  third.  Two  mem- 
bers of  a  Boston  firm  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods 
have  been  prosecuted  and  upon  having  pleaded  guilty  were  given 
Jail  sentences  of  2  years  each.  In  addition  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
against  the  company.  One  member  of  the  firm  Is  serving  his  sen- 
tence.    The  other  is  at  liberty  under  suspended  sentence. 

This  Is  the  type  of  Justice  meted  out  to  6  people  for  killing  hun- 
dreds of  |>eopIe  and  poisoning  25.000  people  in  24  States  of  the 
Union.  Thousands  of  these  xuifortunate  victims  of  "ginger  Jake" 
poisoning  are  still  suffering  and  remain  cripfded  and  paralysed 
from  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  powerful  drug.  Bullions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  In  accident  Insurance  by  variotis  companies 
in  the  United  States  to  these  tragic  victims  of  unscrupulous  and 
criminal  business  methods  of  racketeers  and  bootleggers  operating 
despite  the  present  pure-food  and  drug  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Do  you  know  that  yeast  used  In  some  commercial  bread  making 
in  the  United  States  contains  a  chemical  Improver  called  "potas- 
sium bromate,"  and  that  Prench  health  officials  consider  this  drug 
so  harmful  that  its  \ise  in  t>aking  is  prohibited  in  Prance?  BtiU  It 
is  used  in  the  yeast  that  goes  Into  some  of  the  bread  that  we  eat 
in  the  United  States. 

Heralded  far  and  uide  by  screaming  advertisements  everywhere, 
through  radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  billboards,  are 
the  alleged  great  and  powerful  virtues,  germicidal  and  antiseptic 
pwwers,  of  various  well-known  tooth  pastes  and  preparations.  The 
chief  chemical  used  in  foiming  one  of  these  tooth  pastes  is  ao 
poisonous  that  a  German  officer  committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
the  contents  of  a  tube  of  It.  Abrasive  ingredients  were  found  in 
other  tooth  pastes.  These  materials  were  shown  to  have  sharp, 
heavy  angles  and  edges  that  not  only  Injured  the  gimu  but  wore 
away  the  hard  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Penny  prize  candies  containing  copper  coins,  snmll  toys,  and 
even  alcohol  are  made  and  sold  by  manxifacturers  to  Innocent  little 
children.  Their  nefarious  profits  are  obtained  from  the  purchase 
by  innocent  children  of  wares  that  are  heavily  Injxirious.  not  alone 
from  the  prizes  they  contain  but  from  the  poor  quality  of  the 
candy  and  the  coatings  used.  It  is  serious  enotigh  when  adults 
are  gulled  into  piirchase  of  foods,  drugs,  and  beverages:  but  when 
children  are  induced  by  speciotis  and  cheap  prizes  to  buy  and 
eat  stuff  that  often  is  not  fit  for  hogs  to  eat,  the  business  Is 
being  carried  on  to  a  point  of  villainy  that  is  indeacrtbabie.  How 
would  you  like  to  find  that  yoxir  small  boy  or  girl  had  stuck  in 
its  throat,  or  bronchial  tube,  a  leaden  toy.  such  as  a  Jack,  a  rabbit, 
a  chicken,  or  a  copper  cent  covered  with  the  green  slime  that  only 
copper  can  produce?  In  many  of  these  cases  surgical  intervention 
had  to  be  resorted  to  to  remove  these  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes  of  these  Innocent  and  unsuipectlng  children. 

It  would  shock  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  If  they 
knew  that  thousands  of  lives  are  annually  Jeopeo-dlzed  upon  the 
operating  tables,  and  seriotis  complications  often  ensue  in  our 
hospitals  because  the  ether  with  which  the  patient  had  been 
anesthetized  Is  contaminated  and  vitiated.  Ten  years  ago  86  per- 
cent of  all  ether  examined  was  found  to  be  below  standard;  that 
Is,  dangero\isly  Impvire  and  adxilterated.  When  this  fact  became 
known  there  was  some  Improvement.  Recently  tested  samples  of 
ether  entering  Interstate  commerce  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
and  impure. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  the  innocent  victims  operated  on 
in  a  hospital  that  might  die  on  the  operating  table  because  the 
ether  that  the  surgeon  relied  on  to  relieve  you  of  pain,  trusting  to 
the  manufacturers'  promise  that  it  is  pure,  gave  you  eternal  elera 
and  relieved  you  of  pain  forever? 

There  is  no  time  in  a  woman's  life  when  she  needs  the  most 
tender  and  sympathetic  care,  the  utmost  sanitation  in  all  acces- 
sories, than  when  she  is  about  to  give  birth  to  her  t^n^d     Maternal 
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mortality  at  childbirth  to  stni  too  great.  Perhaps  the  great  mor- 
tality In  modem  cWldblrth  that  has  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  mothers  can  be  attributed  to  the  terrific  hemorrhages 
that  take  place  after  delivery,  due  to  the  Impotency  of  the  drug 
called  •"ergot."  which  has  been  fovmd  to  contain  only  one-fourth 
of  the  strength  It  should  have  to  stop  the  hemorrhages,  which  Is 
the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  used. 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  know  that  there  Is  a  little 
pamphlet  usually  Issued  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  Is  called  Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  In  which  are  printed  the  names  of  cn^anizatlons. 
groups,  and  manufacturers  whose  foods,  drugs,  eosmeticB,  and 
nonalcoholic  and  nonlntoxlcatlng  beverages  are  being  confiscated 
because  the^  products  have  been  foimd  to  be  unfit  for  hxmian 
^consumption  through  adulteration,  decomposition,  substitution, 
and  other  causes. 

Stm,  m  the  records  I  have  searched  I  have  found  that  only  one 
person  was  sent  to  JaU,  and  that  for  a  short  time,  for  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  How  many  corporate  owners,  groups, 
and  Individuals  who  manufactured  these  foods  and  drugs  unfit  for 
human  consumption  have  been  arrested?  Only  one.  TTie  con- 
tainers and  packages  holding  these  products  are  arrested,  not  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  placing  of  tmflt,  pxitrld,  decom- 
posed, and  filthy  food  or  belonir  strength  or  adulterated  drugs  or 
pmtsonoiis  cosmetics  in  the  containers  and  packages.  Ttie  thing  Is 
made  the  criminal — not  the  person  who  Is  reeponsible  for  the 
thing — the  person  who  made  and  sold  the  thing,  whatever  It  was, 
that  was  imflt  for  human  consumption.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  traglcaUy  ridiculous?  Like  arresting  the  Jimmy  and 
not  the  burglar.  Or  arresting  the  pistol  and  not  the  murderer. 
Or,  as  Is  actually  the  case,  arresting  the  poison  and  not  the 
poisoner.     ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  Chftirman.  under  the  operation  of  the  present  food  and  drug 
law,  I  have  foimd  time  after  time,  as  disclosed  in  these  "notices 
of  Judgment"  the  governmental  seizure  of  food  that  has  been 
libeled  as  being  "adulterated  In  that  it  consisted  in  part  a  decom- 
posed-animal substance."  In  one  partlcvilar  case  the  packing  com- 
pany admitted  the  aUegation  of  the  libel.  The  food.  In  this  case, 
036  cases  of  salmon,  was  released  to  the  claimant  conditioned  that 
this  decomposed  food  be  made  to  conform  with  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act  and  the  product  was  allowed  to  be  reshlpped  back 
to  SeatUe  to  be  reconditioned.  I  would  like  to  have  some  Member 
of  this  distinguished  House  tell  me  how  and  by  what  means  decom- 
posed fish  can  be  reconditioned  to  make  It  fit  for  human  food  and 
human  ccnsumpUon.  The  case  I  have  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
United  States  against  McGovem  and  McGovern  reported  on  page 
213  of  Notices  of  Judgment,  issued  In  January  1934, 
^J^^^I^L^'^  genUemen  of  the  committee,  do  you  realize  that 
UO.OOO.OOO  people  In  the  United  States  spend  $20,000,000  000 
annually  for  food,  drugs.  cosmeUcs,  and  nonalcoholic  and  non- 
Intoxlcatlng  beverages.  Think  of  It,  $20 .000 ,000. 000 1  Yet  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  cxurent  fiscal  year  appropri- 
ated net,  only  •1.493.000  to  rtm  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  to  enforce  all  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  which  means  that  less  than  1  cent  a  year  Is 
spent  on  each  person  to  prevent  him  or  her  from  being  poisoned 
by  unscrupulous  racketeers  in  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  bever- 
ages throughout  the  United  States. 

May  I  repeat  that  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Pood 
and  Driigs  Act  there  are  only  78  food  and  drug  Inspectors  em- 
ployed. Imagine  14  Inspectors  being  able  to  cover  all  the  nefari- 
ous chicanery  In  food  and  drugs  In  the  State  of  New  York!  Imag- 
ine the  great  expanse  of  the  State  of  California  being  successfully 
covered  by  four  Inspectors  f  This  ts  a  tragic  indictment  of  the 
negligence  of  legislation  to  provide  suffldent  appropriations  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  the  vital  Interests  in  pure  food  and  drugs 
of  the  consimilng  people  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

During  the  last  14  years  Congress  has  appropriated  the  tre- 
mendous sum  of  •260.000.000  to  enforce  the  prohibition  laws  that 
the  American  people  have  detested  and  that  were  finally  repealed. 
OongresB  has  appropriated  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  to  exterminate  the  boll  weevil,  the  com  bor«r,  the  fruit 
fly.  the  grasshopper,  hog  cholera,  cattle  diseases  and  God  knows 
"  ^"^y  other  countless  parasites  that  are  living  In  the  animal 
imd  vegetable  kingdom.  Yet  when  It  comes  to  protecting  and 
preserving  the  human  family,  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
our  NaUon  against  poisoning,  adulteration,  substitution,  abstrac- 
tion, cheating  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  their  food,  drugs,  cos- 
metics, and  beverages  we  deny  sulSclent  money  to  and  emascu- 
late the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  such  a 
pitiful  state  that  It  is  Impoeaible  for  that  adminlstrauon  ade- 
quately and  properly  to  function  and  to  do  J\i8tlce  to  Its  work  of 
preaemng  the  health  of  120,000,000  human  beings. 

Is  cotton,  or  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  that  live  and  thrive 
on  It.  of  more  value  than  htm:mn  life?  Was  the  prohibition  of 
drinking.  Interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of  oiir  fellowman, 
of  more  Importance  than  the  protection  of  the  quality  and  the 
purity  of  their  food?  Is  the  health  of  catUe  and  swine  more  im- 
portant than  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  the  health  of  human 
beings?  Are  crop  profits  of  more  Importance  than  the  physical 
and  mental  welfare  of  our  fellowman?  Is  human  life  of  such 
little  value  that  Congress  does  not  appropriate  more  than  1  cent 
a  year  for  each  person  to  assure  good,  wholesome  food  to  keep  the 
vital  spark  going  In  our  children,  our  wives  and  mothers,  our 
aged  and  Inflrm  and  ourselves?  Answer  me  with  your  votes,  when 
the  time  copjee  to  grant  adequate  appropriations  that  will  safe- 
guard the  Ufe.  health,  and  happiness  of  our  American  people  and 
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they  wni  answer  you  when  t  ley  come  to  vote  for  you.  In  this 
new  era  of  the  New  Deal — ^t^e  square  deal — the  forgotten  man 
must  come  to  the  fore.  Humarilty  mttst  take  its  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilization.     In  the  future  call  of  the  national  roll  of 


honor  human   rights   must 
[Applause.] 

Just  as  the  clrcvilation  of 
to  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
cals,  and  other  publications 


ttd   will    supersede    projjerty   rights. 


[he  blood  carries  life  and  nutrition 
do  newspapers,  magazines,  periodl- 
. ^ ^ry  news.  Information,  and  advertis- 
ing to  120,000.000  people  of  tOe  United  States. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  peHodicals,  and  publications  receive 
only  15  percent  of  their  gros^  income  through  circxilatlon.  The 
other  85  percent  comes  to  thejn  through  selling  advertising  space 
m  their  publications.  Every  bublicatlon  tmlformly  preaches  the 
gospel  of  honesty,  of  Integrity^  of  Justice  In  the  business  relation- 
ship of  mankind  with  his  feUdwman.  Why  should  not  every  pub- 
lication itself  do  likewise  and  carry  only  the  truth  regarding 
advertising?  I 

Why  should  many  of  our  fubllcatlons  exaggerate,  falsify,  and 
disseminate  advertising  news  that  Is  palpably  and  grossly  unjust 
to  the  consimilng  public  and  t;  nfalr  to  the  ethics  and  standards  of 
honest   publications? 

The  slogan  of  the  New  Yore  Times,  one  of  the  greatest  news- 
papers In  all  the  world,  is  thai  it  prints  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print."  Why  should  we  not  paraphrase  that  sentiment  to  every 
publication  and  say.  "You  shajl  print  only  the  advertising  fit  and 
right  to  print"?  The  New  Ytork  Times  lives  up  to  this  ethical 
standard  and  has  prospered,     why  not  all  pubUcations? 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  'late  WUllam  E.  Humphrey,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmussion.  estimated  that  there  were  at  least 
1.000  advertisers  of  fraudulenit  schemes  now  operating  regiilarly 
with  the  aid  of  certain  magazines  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
coimtry.  In  one  publication  alone  he  foimd  no  less  than  50 
different  advertisements  whici  he  considered  safe  to  designate  as 
illegal.  Mr.  Humphrey  contended  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
consumers  through  false,  misltading,  and  exaggerated  advertlaina 
runs  Into  hundreds  of  mUllonii  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  g<  ntlemen.  It  would  be  a  most  liberal 
estimate  to  say  that  only  26  p»rcent  of  the  business  transacted  In 
oiir  cotintry  each  day  Is  done  i  s  a  result  of  natural  demand  The 
other  75  percent  Is  contrlbute<  as  a  result  of  salesmanship  In  one 
form  or  another.  It  Is  on  thiii  75  percent  of  advertising  that  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  <  oimtry  is  dependent. 

Advertising  is  foimded  on  ^e  pubUcity  formula  and  the  eco- 
nomic fallacy  that  "repeUUoni  makes  reputation."  Constant  ad- 
vertising of  the  virtues  and  qxialities  of  all  food,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
nonalcoholic  and  nonintoxicallng  beverages  brings  the  product 
before  the  consiuning  public  4nd  Induces  them  to  purchase  food 
materials  whether  they  need  tlem  or  not 

More  than  16,000.000,000  coiles  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
periodicals  are  printed  and  circulated  every  year  in  the  United 
States.  Every  copy  carries  advertising  matter  intended  to  Induce 
the  readers  to  buy  some  artlclet  of  commerce,  and  of  these  at  least 
one-third  axe  food,  drugs,  beverages,  and  cosmetics.  Approxi- 
mately •1,000,000,000  is  paid  publishers  annually  by  advertisers 
who  use  the  20,000  daily  and  monthly  newspapers,  which  have  a 
circulation  of  about  1.400.000.0)00  a  month     ^  ^    ' 

These  publications  Uve  on  ievenue  collected  from  advertisers. 
T^   advertisers   live    on   monty    coUected   from    the    purchasing 

.rl!^L  °^^  ^*^^.  "^*  P^^  *  ereat  many  publishers,  without 
m.^  ?  flnJ^'L'.^if  }^^^  '^^^^  accepted  and  published  kdvertise- 
ments  filled  with  false  and  ml^eadlng  representations  and  thereby 
^me  parties  to  the  deception  and  fraud  perpetrated  on  their 

thP'rn^Sl^^"^*^  °i  P"^lis%8  today  are  reputable  and  respect 
the  confidence  of  and  guard  [the  welfare  of  their  readers  THe 
S^.^r^„n  ^^  °Kt  newspaper  lor  periodical  edits  advertising  copy 
as  carefully  as  the  news  sedtlon  edits  readine  matter  ThJ^ 
f^HH^p^tf ^'^''''^.'"  ^  norSiowlngly  pSS^fa^'o^'mlSS! 
M^r,^!t^^'^^,?^-  ^^y  approve  all  efforts  to  stop  such  advw- 
H?."^!  and  loyally  cooperate  wjth  the  Federal  Trade  CommiSl^, 

charge  of  this  type  of  advertising. 


y   unscnqjuloxis   advertisers   and 
advertising  for  which  payment  is 


which,  under  the  law,  now 
In  Its  efforts  to  prevent  It. 
UnfQTtxmately,   there   are 
publishers  who  still  print  i 
made  to  them. 

»rt™^c.^®  **f°"t\,^^  restrain  and  punish  such  unscrupulous 
fill^T  '^f,  publishers  In  jorder  to  protect  repulaWe^^ver- 
tlsers  and  publishers  as  well  as  j  the  general  public 

Laws  are  not  necessary  for  law-abiding  cltlzeiis.  but  thev  are 
Sn^  ^~^*   ^^   lawWrvlnrfrom   S    law-brSkSJ 

Every  reputable  advertiser  aid  publisher  need  fpar  nn  ia«7  h. 
th^v'^dn'^n^n't'Tf^'  '^'  ^''^^^<^i^^^^^  ^^^er^i^i^SiS.t^ 

they  do  not  use  nor  publish  siich  form  of  advertlslne  It  is^ 
unscrupulous  and  disreputable  advertisers^  publishers  w^o 
^n^>-  ^  restrained  and  punished  for  their  use  Sd  abSse  oil 
noble  profession  and  institution,  the  dally   weeklv   and  Df^odif-ai 

?eSi?g  w^mtsf  a^^d''"^4  P^^J^'^^  '°  ^'prJSl^rom  S? 
JJf„   Vv  ^  worthless  and  dangerous  medical  products  and  for  helo- 

c'SsiSSSfn.  ^^««^--«-^.  H  ^«Po«e  Of  ^food  unflr?oJ°h^ 

thJX^rt^o^^i  cooperation  of  tie  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
Skde^,l.?>i^f>,^'*°''''^*'T"°°  '°'  **^«  prevention  of  unfaS 
r^rtfr,f  ^  f  ^  -f^,  ^^^y  ^PP'y  ^  <^be  advertising  in  a  false^Qls- 
leading,  or  fraudulent  manner  <f  foods,  drugs.  c<lmetI«^S  Sn- 
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alcoholic  and  nonlntoxlcatlng  beverages.  Is  made  more  powerful 
by  my  food  and  drug  bill.  No  jxjwers  In  the  present  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  are  disturbed  by  my  bill.  Indeed,  their 
commendable  work  is  fortified,  enhanced,  and  strengthened. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  publications  have  con- 
stantly been  denouncing  the  paternalistic  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment through  Its  granting  of  subsidies.  We  have  subsidized  the 
railroads,  the  great  banking  Institutions,  the  great  life-insurance 
organizations,  the  merchant  marine,  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  for  various  projects  and  enterprises,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
we  have  subsidized  the  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
publications  during  the  last  year  by  granting  them  a  subsidy  of 
almost  990,000,000  through  the  carrying  of  -these  publications  as 
second-class  mail  matter. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  privilege,  no.  I  should  say  the  duty 
of  newspapers,  receiving  the  beneficence  and  munificence  of  the 
contributions  of  120.000,000  of  citizens,  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  that  these  great  publications  to  carry  into  fruition  and 
realization  the  ideal  of  having  their  advertising  space  carry  adver- 
tislne  news  that  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.     [Applause.] 

Our  modren  financial  and  monetary  system  Is  founded  upon  the 
philosophy  of  economic  scarcity  of  gold,  while  our  mass  techno- 
logical standards  and  industries  are  built  upon  the  philosophy  of 
economic  abundance.  These  two  systems,  one  represented  by 
economic  scarcity  and  the  other  by  economic  abundance,  are  In 
conflict  with  each  other.  They  do  not  articulate.  They  do  not 
harmcnlze.  They  fall  to  unite.  Because  of  this  incompatibility 
between  economic  scarcity  and  economic  abundance,  advertising 
becomes  an  accepted  necessity  adequately  to  distribute  in  the 
markets  of  our  country  and  the  world  the  materials  of  produc- 
tion. The  present  condition  of  production  and  distribution  brings 
into  play  the  disintegrating  forces  of  competition. 

In  the  old  days  competition  was  the  life  of  trade.  Today  com- 
petition Is  the  death  of  profits.  The  only  medium  whereby  the 
principle  of  economic  scarcity  and  the  element  of  economic 
abundance  can  be  harmonized  Is  through  the  element  of  adver- 
tising. Constant  repetition  Is  the  slogan,  watchword,  and  shib- 
boleth of  modern  business  enterprise.  Advertising  within  the 
last  30  years  has  been  chlefiy  instrumental  and  responsible  in 
making  the  great  strides  that  business,  commerce,  and  Industry 
have  enjoyed. 

It  has  always  been  my  Intent,  and  I  believe  always  my  action, 
to  be  fair  and  Just  to  everyone.  In  the  food  and  drugs  bill  which 
1  introduced  in  the  House  on  January  29,  1934,  H.  R.  7426,  I  have 
embodied  proposed  legislation  that  I  think  will  meet  and  cxire 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  arise  vmder  the  present  food 
•and  drues  laws. 

My  main  thought  has  been  the  protection  of  the  American 
people  against  those  who  would  sell  them  food,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  nonalcoholic  and  nonlntoxlcatlng  beverages  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  My  chief  desire  has  been  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  the 
90  percent  of  the  producers  of  such  products,  who  honestly  and 
smcerely  desire  to  provide  wholesome  goods  to  our  American 
citizens.  No  honest  producer,  processor,  or  manufacturer  need 
fear  the  effect  of  any  section  of  my  bill.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
him  against  the  racketeersman  in  his  own  line  of  endeavor,  as 
well  as  against  the  charlatan  and  quack,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
public. 

The  cornerstone  and  touchstone  of  worthiness  I  have  used 
throughout  my  bill  is  this:  Does  the  product  contain  anything 
that  is  harmftil  or  injurious  to  the  average  human  system?  If 
it  does  not,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  sale  anywhere  and  any 
place  xmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government. 

If  the  article  be  food  and  It  be  found  to  be  ptire  and  whole- 
eome.  within  the  common  and  accepted  meaning  of  this  term,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  directed  to  issue  a  permit  to  the 

{>roducer.  processor,  or  packer  to  print  on  or  siircharge  his  private 
al)el  with  these  words: 

"This  product  meets  the  requirements  of  the  quality  standards 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

No  manufacturer  or  anyone  else  could  ask  more  than  this. 

I  define  a  food  to  be  any  edible  material,  or  materials,  the  nutri- 
tive elements  of  which  are  Ingestible.  digestible,  absorbable,  assimi- 
lable into,  and  beneficial  to  and  not  harmful  nor  injurious  to  the 
average  human  body. 

Producers  and  manufacturers  of  drugs  or  medlcants  are  required 
to  file  the  formulas  of  their  preparations  with  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  but  such  formulas  need  only  disclose  the  active 
therapeutic  ingredients:  and  all  formulas  must  be  kept  secret.  If 
anyone  connected  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  shall 
reveal  to  any  unauthorized  person  the  contents  of  any  formula  In 
whole  or  in  part,  either  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Administration 
or  subsequent  thereto,  that  person  Is  subjected  to  imprisonment  of 
from  1  to  3  years,  and  the  person  soliciting  or  inducing  such  dis- 
closure is  made  equally  culpable  of  a  felony  and  is  subjected  to 
the  same  penalty  and  must  give  an  accounting  of  and  pay  com- 
pensatory damages  for  the  illicit  use  of  such  formula  to  the  rightful 
owner  thereof.  Mutilation  or  destruction  of  any  formulas,  records, 
or  correspondence  carries  the  same  penalty.  Therefore  every  safe- 
guard Is  thrown  around  the  formulas  of  the  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer to  prevent  the  formulas  being  made  known  to  anyone  who 
might  use  them  illegally  to  their  own  purposes. 

The  manufacturer  of  any  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  or  nonlntoxlcat- 
lng and  nonalcoholic  beverage  may  continue  to  use  his  private  label 
and  his  present  trsxle-mark.    Neltber  right  is  disturbed  In  any  way. 


provided  that  the  label  contains  no  false  or  fraxidulent  statements 
m  conflict  with  the  contents,  capacities,  or  the  amount  of  fill  In 
the  packages  or  containers  In  which  it  Is  sold.  In  addition  to  the 
surcharge  on  pure-food  products  that  I  have  referred  to.  my  bill 
provides  for  three  other  labels  to  be  used,  which  are  white,  blue. 
and  orange  In  color,  so  the  buying  public  at  once  can  see  Into  what 
class  various  drugs  are  placed. 

Here  are  the  ways  the  classes  and  the  colors  of  the  labels  are 
determined:  If  the  material  or  materials  described  In  the  formula 
or  in  the  prints,  labels,  or  labeling  are  not  harmful  to  the  average 
human  system,  if  Intaken  or  applied  by  eelf-treatment  and  con- 
tain no  harmful  drug,  injurious  to  the  average  human  system  in 
the  proportions  represented  by  the  fcrmula  or  in  the  prints  or 
labels  presented  to  the  public,  the  applicant  shall  be  granted  a 
license  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  use  a  white  label 
on  the  Immediate  container  or  package  of  his  product  bearing  the 
words:  "Formula  registered  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Washmgton.  D.  C." 

And  in  type  of  the  same  size  the  words:  "Contains  no  material  or 
materials  harmful  or  injurious  to  the  average  human  system  in  the 
proportions  represented  by  the  formula  or  formulas  for  this 
product." 

This  white  label  will  be  a  certificate  of  character.  It  will  indi- 
cate that  the  food,  drxigs,  and  beverages  are  pure  and  wholesome. 
It  will  make  the  American  consiimer  "white-label  conscious." 

I  digress  to  call  your  attention  to  the  words  "average  human 
system"  and  the  reason  for  their  use.  All  persons  do  not  react  the 
Fame  to  all  drugs.  Some  persons  have  what  physicians  call  an 
ldios3rncracy  against  certain  foods  and  drugs.  Shellfish,  straw- 
berries, cucumbers,  and  other  edibles  produce  a  rash  on  seme  folk. 
Certain  drugs,  camphor,  quinine,  and  others  affect  some  persons 
adversely,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  us  should  be  de- 
prived of  edibles,  potables,  and  medicines  that  aqt  favorably  on 
lis  and  produce  beneficial  results. 

Resuming:  There  are  certain  powerful  and  effective  dnigs  and 
extracts  that  are  most  valuable  In  the  restoration  of  health,  but 
their  potency  is  such  that  they  can  be  used  safely  only  under  the 
prescription  and  continuous  observation  and  care  of  a  physician. 
For  Euch  drugs  my  bill  provides  that  tlie  contamer  or  package  shall 
bear  a  blue  label,  permit  for  the  use  of  which  Is  to  be  issued  after 
the  filing  of  the  formula  with  an  analysis  of  it  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  This  label  shall  bear  the  words:  "Pormuls 
registered  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington. 
D.  C." 

And  shall  also  state  the  dosage  and  ziame  of  the  drug  and 
continue:  "Caution!  Contents  to  be  used  only  imder  the  care  and 
supervision  of  a  registered  physician." 

Certain  hypnotic  and  narcotic  drugs  such  as  opium,  morphine, 
cocaine,  and  so  forth,  are  highly  useful  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  in  the  alleviation  of  pain.  But  they  never  should  be  aelf- 
admlnistcred  and  should  be  available  to  the  general  public  only 
on  the  prescription  of  a  doctor  and  used  medically  only  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  a  physician. 

These  drugs  are  placed  in  a  third  class,  and  their  containers  or 
packages  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  must  bear  an  orange- 
colored  label,  permit  to  use.  which  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  after  filing  of  the  formula,  and  its 
analysis  of  the  materials  proposed  to  be  sold.  This  label  shall  bear 
the  words.  "Formula  registered  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion at  Washington.  D.  C. — Caution,  Habit  Forming,"  shall  bear 
the  name  and  dosage  of  the  habit-forming  hypnotic  or  narcotic 
drugs,  and  continue  "to  be  sold  and  used  only  under  the  prescrip- 
tion and  supervision  of  a  registered  physician." 

Hair  dyes  which  contain  an  aniline  derivative,  or  an  amine 
or  a  metallic  salt  or  compound,  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill. « 
shall  bear  on  their  containers  or  packages  a  white  label  which  shall 
state  this,  followed  by  the  words:  "For  external  \ise  only  and 
must  be  used  with  care,  and  should  not  be  used  on  eyelashes  or 
eyebrows."  The  formula  mxist  be  registered  with  the  Food  and 
Ih^g  Administration,  and  when  a  permit  is  granted  by  it  for  such 
use  the  label  shall  state  "Formula  registered  in  the  Food  and 
Driig  Administration  at  Washington.  D.  C." 

The  decision  as  to  the  medical,  therapeutic,  or  remedial  status 
of  the  materials  in  any  container  or  package  offered  for  sale  and 
Bubmltted  for  analysis  does  not  rest  finally  with  the  officials  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  My  bill  establishes  a  board 
of  appeals  for  food,  drugs,  nonalcoholic  and  nonlntoxlcatlng  ber- 
erage  cases  consisting  of  fovu*  specially  qualified  members  to  be 
ap]x>inted  by  the  President.  To  the  board  any  applicant  who  has 
been  refused  a  permit  to  use  a  white,  blue,  or  orange  label,  or 
whose  product  has  been  set  In  a  lower  class  than  he  thinks  t| 
shoiild  be  placed  may  appeal.  If  the  board  sustains  his  conten^ 
tion  he  gets  his  label;  if  the  decision  of  the  board  is  advexas  to 
him  he  still  retains  his  right  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts,  sad 
the  same  right  of  appeal  to  the  Federal  coxirts  is  granted  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  if  it  desires  to  uae  it. 

In  my  bill  It  is  provided  that  every  container  or  package  >wl«<f"g 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  or  nonalcoholic  and  nonlntoxlcatlng  bever« 
ages  shall  bear  a  trade-mark  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Olfice  en  the  private  label  of  the  manufacturer.  If  the  maau> 
facturer  now  has  a  trade -mark  ao  registered,  he  need  not  obtain  a 
new  one.  The  art  quality  in  the  dislgn  of  the  trade-marks  Is  not 
considered.  A  special  class  for  such  trade  marks  is  established 
in  the  Patent  Ofllce  and  the  fee  for  such  trade-marks  is  reduced 
from  tlS  to  •!. 

The  applicant  for  a  permit  to  use  the  Food  and  Drug  AdminUt- 
tratlon  labels  must  submit  samplce  at  his  product  for  analysts  ta 
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the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnUtratlon.  and  for  tills  laboratory  work 
a  ytrj  reasonable  fee  of  from  fl  to  910  la  charged  him.  Counter- 
felting  or  Imitating  any  private  or  Qovemment  label  Is  made  a 
felony  and  penalized  by  from  5  to  10  years  Imprisonment,  so  the 
manufacturer  gets  protection  for  his  trade-marlL  and  private  label 
•uch  as  he  never  had  before.  No  trade-mark  is  granted  until  the 
product  has  been  certified  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
not  to  be  harmful  or  Injurloxis  to  the  health  of  any  average  human 
being. 

What  I  ccn.'ider  the  most  important  feature  of  my  bill  Is  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  small  drug,  grocery,  and  provision 
storekeeper.  He  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  humiliating 
disgrace  of  being  Indicted  and  arrested  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
Is  innocent.  His  belief  in  the  manufacturer  as  to  his  good  faith  In 
producing  and  selling  to  him  wholesome  products  relieves  him  of 
the  responsibility  If  be  acted  In  gccd  faith.  The  responsibility  is 
placed  where  It  belongs — at  the  source — ^the  mantifacturer,  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  packager  of  food,  drugs,  beverages,  and  cos- 
metics that  sold  him  food  and  drug  products  unfit  for  consxunptlon 
or  iise  by  human  beings. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by  printing  after  the  conclusion 
of  my  address  the  full  text  of  my  bill  I  have  Introduced  to  cure 
all  the  evils  about  which  I  have  complained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the  great  progress  of  the 
United  States  can  be  attributed  to  the  tremendous  advances  that 
have  been  wroiight  in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  fabric  cS. 
our  Republic. 

Each  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  contributed  Its  political 
•hare  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  development 
of  our  people.  In  every  form  of  human  endeavor.  In  science.  In 
art,  In  literature,  in  phlloeopby,  in  statesmanship.  In  engineering. 
Invention,  and  technological  perfection  and  Improvement,  our  Re- 

Eublic  stands  In  the  forefront  with  the  highest  civilized  nations  of 
3e  world. 

In  the  past,  those  Congresses  have  been  remembered  that  have 
declared  war  In  order  to  preserve  the  Ideals  for  which  our  Re- 
public was  founded — ^the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil 
war,  the  Spanish -American  War,  the  World  War. 

On  the  field  of  battle  of  these  great  confilcts  of  our  country's 
past  millions  bared  their  breasts  to  shot  and  shell  and  died  that 
our  Institutions  might  be  preserved.  Today  we  are  engaged  In 
another  great  conflict.  It  Is  :o  determine  whether  these  institu- 
tions founded  upon  the  lifeblood  of  our  martjTed  citizens  shall 
endure  or  shall  perish.  We  are  waging  a  great  war  against  eco- 
nomic depression.  Revolutionary  changes  are  taking  place  every- 
where. The  policies  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  reared  are  tottering  and  collapsing.  Millions  of 
deserving  Americans  ready  to  die  for  our  Republic  in  time  of  war 
are  starving  in  times  of  peace,  amidst  a  harvest  of  plenty. 

To  preserve  our  Institutions  of  hallowed  memory,  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  given  up  their  today  that  others  may  have 
their  tomorrow.  It  has  become  necessary  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  beloved  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Republic,  to  strengthen, 
fortify,  and  reconstruct  those  pillars  that  have  supported  the 
•uperstructxn-e  of  o\ir  social,  economic,  political,  and  capitalistic 
form  of  government. 

When  the  actions  and  deeds  of  every  Congress  that  has  preceded 
us  In  the  past  wlU  have  been  forgotten  in  the  ashes  of  time,  the 
Beventy-third  Congress  will  remain  and  endure  In  the  memory  of 
,liistorians  because  It  enabled  tis  to  escape  a  bloody  revolution 
Ithrough  adoption  and  practicing  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
social  and  economic  justice.  This  action  of  the  Seventy-third 
Congress  has  enabled  us  to  rear  a  new  edifice  dedicated  to  our 
•  fellow  man  and  consecrated  to  the  philosophic  Ideals  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  Justice  that  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  ntunber. 

While  we  are  passing  through  this  great  period  of  economic  and 
•oclal  transformation,  let  us  not  for^  in  these  trying  days  and 
depression  times  to  protect  the  life,  the  limb,  and  health  of  120.- 
000.000  American  consumers  through  the  adequate  enactment  of 
laws  that  will  safeguard  to  each  and  to  every  American  citizen  food, 
drugs,  and  beverages  that  are  and  by  the  rights  of  humanity  should 
be  fit  for  human  consumption.     [Applause.] 

We  have  given  much  consideration  to  capital  and  material 
things:  now  let  this  Congress  give  consideration  to  men.  women, 
and  children  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  provided  with  food  that 
la  good  and  clean,  with  food  that  Is  wholesome,  with  beverages 
that  are  pure  and  palatable,  and  with  medicines  that  are  remedies 
for  sickness,  that  human  life  may  be  made  better,  fuller,  and 
happier  for  all.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  I  hare  concluded  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  pure  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  nonalcoholic  and  nonin- 
tozicatlng  beverages,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  is  my  txsual  custom,  to 
answer  any  questions  any  Member  of  the  Hoiise  desires  to  pro- 
pound to  me. 

By  the  way.  I  am  Tery  pleased  to  see  sitting  in  the  body  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Henry  T.  Ralney.  Our  gracious  Speaker 
told  me  this  morning  that  he  was  present  In  the  House  when  the 
famous  Dr.  Henry  W.  Wiley,  the  great  pioneering  expert  In  foods, 
and  James  Msnn,  the  leader  of  the  Ho\ise  on  the  Republican  side, 
•ppeered  on  this  floor  to  explain  to  the  membership  of  thu  House 
the  necessity  for  the  eiutctment  of  the  first  Pvire  Food  and  Drxigs 
Act  in  1906.     Speaker  Ralney  was  greatly  interested  at  that  time 


In  that  measure,  an  Interest  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since 
in  legislation  that  will  Insuse  piu-e  foods,  drugs,  and  beverages, 
and  harmless  cosmetics  tot  tie  men,  children,  and  women  of  our 
country.  ] 

Our  beloved  Speaker  -has  been  mast  graciovis  and  exceedingly 
helpful  to  me  In  my.  efforts  to  bring  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
law  up  to  date,  to  strengthen  them  In  such  a  way  as  will  forever 
prevent  fraud  and  deception  la  tlie  preparation,  numufactvire,  and 
sale  of  articles  that  play  sucl  a  great  part  in  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  oiu-  p<ople.  For  his  couitesy  to  me  I  most 
emphatically  wl5h  here  and  tow  sincerely  and  gratefully  to  thank 
our  great  Speaker.     |  Applause  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  (entlemen  of  the  Conunittee,  before 
I  begin  to  answer  any  quest  on  that  any  Member  of  the  Houaa 
may  ask  me  I  am  going  to  slow  you  actual  examples  of  poisoned 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  which  have  been  before  your  eyes 
here  In  the  Well  of  the  House  during  my  discussion.  Look  at  this 
sample  of  noodles  in  clear  o>llophane  and  in  gold-colored  cello- 
phane. Both  samples  are  the  aime,  but  the  coie  in  the  gold-colored 
container  appears  as  if  It  W4  re  heavily  loaded  with  eggs.  Sheer 
fraud. 

Look  at  this,  which  shows  !iow  the  Lydia  Pinkham  people  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  drug  law  on  their  label,  but  continue  to 
make  unw&n-anted  claims  in  their  hand-out  advertising.  If  this 
concoction  has  any  value.  It  Is  only  in  the  18  percent  alcohcA 
contained  in  the  alleged  remedy. 

Here  is  an  exhibit  of  the  kind  of  alleged  Jamaica  ginger  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  sold  throighout  24  States  and  poisoned  over 
25,000  persons.  It  Is  the  infamous  "jake."  It  was  made  in  Boston 
and  four  men  were  imprlsoued  and  fined  for  this  murderoxis  fraud 
and  another  was  sentenced  but  the  sentence  was  suspended. 

This  Is  an  example  of  how  a  trustful  woman,  desiring  to  add 
to  her  attractiveness,  used  a  nrcparation  called  "Lure-Lash"  on  her 
eyelashes,  with  the  result  that  one  of  her  eyes  was  destroyed  and 
she  was  made  blind.  Presldant  Roosevelt  shuddered  with  horrcMr 
when  his  attention  was  called]  to  this. 

Here  Is  a  preparation  that  is  made  from  a  rank  weed  called 
horsetail.  It  Is  of  no  remediiil  value  but  it  is  advertised  to  cure 
a  dozen  diseases  besides  diabetes. 

Here  Is  a  concoction  called  "Bar -Ban"  for  which  It  is  claimed  that 
it  can  be  used  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  bronchitis,  colds,  kidney 
trouble,  and  a  long  list  of  diseases.  It  could  be  used,  but  it  wotild 
be  useless  fm  any  remedial  ptrpose. 

Here  Is  an  advertisement  of  yeast  to  make  a  woman  grow  thin; 
I  have  another  advertisement  pf  another  yeast  that  claims  to  make 
women  grow  fat.  One  yeasi  makes  fat  women  thin;  another 
makes  thin  women  fat.  The  4ge  of  miracles  must  have  oacae  back. 
[Laughter.]  ]" 

How  many  Members  of  the  House  know  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Issues  a  monthly  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
"Notices  of  Judgment"  In  wUich  are  printed  the  often  gruesome 
details  of  cases  brought  against  food  poisoners?  I  will  have  these 
passed  around  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  Read  them.  Take 
them  home  with  you  and  studty  them.  You  will  see  from  them  the 
necessity  of  eflSclent  and  punitive  food  and  drug  laws  to  stop  the 
racketeers  in  edible  and  drinkable  products. 

Look  at  these  bottles.  Thjs  one  Is  a  genxiine  3 -ounce  bottle. 
This  one  seems  larger,  but  14  not.  It  is  a  2-ounce  bottle.  Note 
the  way  It  Is  made  taller  and  thinner.  Here  is  another  fake  bottle. 
The  glass  side  wails  are  so  ^lose  together  that  this  bottle  holds 
only  three-quarters  of  an  oui^ce  Instead  of  its  pretended  2  ounces;. 

Here  Is  the  infamous  Marmiala  of  unsavory  memory.  The  "«*Triq 
is  craftily  attractive,  but  the]  material  Itself  is  vicious  when  tised 
for  self-medlcatlon.  It  contains  thyroid  extract,  which  is  very 
dangerous  to  use  unless  given  lunder  the  supervision  of  a  physician. 
Marmola  has  ruined  the  health  of  many  unfortunate  women  who 
have  used  It  to  their  bitter  retret. 

This  product  that  I  show^u  Is  Koremlu.  It  was  put  up  by 
Cora  M.  Lubln  and  contains  [thallium  acetate  and  was  used  as  a 
depilatory.  Over  two  and  a  I  half  million  dollars  damages  were 
asked  for  In  suits  brought  agfednst  this  woman,  and  she  Is  now  a 
bankrupt.  But  the  product  ifc  still  being  sold  to  ruin  and  scarify 
thousands  of  tinfortunate  wotnen  who  buy  and  use  thin  prepara- 
tion. 

Here  I  show  you  a  set  of  ,  testimonials  for  an  alleged  remedy, 
called  B  &  M.  and  beside  then  are  the  death  certificates  of  those 
who  wrote  the  testimonials  and  died  from  the  diseases  it  waa 
alleged  to  cure 

This  B  ft  M  alleged  reme<ly  is  the  king  fraud  of  them  ail — 
B  ft  M.  It  began  as  a  horse  liniment  and  was  used  only  for 
horses.  Now  it  is  advertised  everywhere  to  cure  tuberculosis, 
pneiunonla,  bronchitis,  blood  poisoning,  asthma,  heart  disease  and 
every  disease  that  mortal  fieAi  is  heir  to.  Here  is  the  evolution 
of  quack  medical  concoctions  beginning  with  the  horse  and  endlna 
with  man.  " 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Will  the  gentleiman  yield? 

Mr.  SnioviCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  read  the  bill  X 
have  introduced  (H.  R.  8316)  ^ong  this  line? 

Mr.  SiHovicH.  For  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
for  the  edification  of  the  House.  I  want  the  membership  to  know 
that  there  have  been  several  biUs  introduced  regarding  pvur  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  One  g  ves  additional  powers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  which  I  sponsored  in  the  House  and  which  I 
have  relegated  to  the  backgro  md.  because  it  takes  away  privUeges 
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and  prerogatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  emascu- 
lates the  work  that  this  great  organization  is  doing.  It  also  gives 
additional  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  to  which  I  am 
opposed.  Then  we  have  the  Black-Stephens  bill,  which  is  a  bill 
written  by  the  proprietary  interests  which  is  simply  the  old  pure 
food  and  dnig  legislation  as  it  now  exists,  with  a  couple  of  Ethi- 
opians buried  in  the  middle,  which  would  continue  the  very  con- 
ditions I  have  been  criticizing  here. 

My  friend  Pat  Boland  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  I  think.  If 
my  bill  could  not  be  passed,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
and  progressive  measures  ever  brought  before  the  House.  It  is  a 
bill  that  has  been  written  by  the  Consumers  Research  of  the 
United  States,  representing  at  least  100.000  consuming  |>eople.  It 
is  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  bring  about  the  millennium  in  food, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  beverages.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  help  every 
human  being  to  have  the  quality  standard  and  nutritive  value  in 
foods  and  drugs  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  friend  Pat  Boland  for  having  the  courage  to  introduce 
this  kind  of  bill.     [Applau.se.] 

Mr.  Beam.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiROvicH.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Beam.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation of  the  anesthesia  proposition.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  doctor,  to  the  hospital,  and  to 
the  patient  if  some  analysis  were  made  of  th,-  quality  of  the 
anesthesia  administered  to  the  patient  without  any  direction  from 
the  Government  Itself? 

Mr.  SaovicH.  I  want  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleague 
and  friend,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  a  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  it  never  purchases  anything  iintll  this  Bureau 
Investigates  it  to  see  that  everything  that  Is  given  to  any  of  Uncle 
Sam's  men  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  about  time  we  established 
a  bureau  of  standards  of  the  United  States  that  would  investigate 
all  the  food  products  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public  in 
Just  the  same  way.  So  I  believe  If  we  had  this  kind  of  bureau 
tiiat  could  investigate  ether  and  other  products,  the  doctors  and 
the  public  hospitals  would  be  in  position  to  buy  the  best  they 
can  have. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SHOEMAKka.  It  may  Interest  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
our  so-called  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  been  buying  from  the  whole- 
sale houses  stale  goods  and  drugs  that  have  been  on  the  shelves 
for  a  long  time  and  has  been  killing  prisoners  with  them  in  our 
Federal  penitentiaries. 

&fr.  SntovicH.  That  Is  not  as  bad,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  as 
when  the  United  States  Govenament,  in  1030.  sold  all  the  ether  It 
found  was  worthless  after  the  war  was  over.  It  sold  this  to 
second-class  dealers  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  use 
It  for  varnish,  shellac,  and  other  similar  purposes.  One  cruel  man 
relabeled  it  and  sold  it  to  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  and 
35  percent  of  It  was  so  vitiated  and  contaminated  that  thousands 
of  people  died  In  our  country  because  of  Its  use.  I  read  of  one 
case  where  there  was  stamped  on  an  article  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  word  "second,"  and  some  unscrupxilous 
dealer  who  bought  this  product  changed  it  to  "second  to  none"  and 
sold  it  In  that  way. 

Mr.  Fttzpatrick.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SniovicH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PrrzPATRiCK.  What  are  the  qualifications  that  the  Govern- 
ment requires  of  a  food  Inspector?  The  gentleman  knows  that  to 
enforce  a  law  of  this  kind  such  a  man  would  have  to  have  special 
qualifications  to  be  able  to  make  such  investigations. 

Mr.  SiKovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thousands  of  doctors  In 
the  United  States  who  are  In  penury  and  want  and  would  be  glad 
to  act  as  food  inspectors  if  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  an  examination;  but  you  have  not  given  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Dei>artment  the  appropriation  that  they  need  to  effectively  carry  on 
their  work.  You  have  only  76  food  Inspectors  In  the  United  States. 
We  have  48  States  In  the  Union,  and  If  you  gave  every  State  2 
inspectors  you  wotild  have  to  have  96.  Take  my  friend  Tom 
Blanton.  Blanton's  State,  from  what  the  former  Speaker.  Jack 
Gakneh.  told  us,  could  be  divided  into  six  States  of  the  Union 
because  it  is  so  large.  In  that  entire  State  they  have  not  more 
than  one  or  two  inspectors  to  look  after  the  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics that  they  are  using  there. 

Mr.  Fttzpatrick.  Are  these  inspectors  doctors? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  No;  they  are  not  doctors. 

Mr.  Fttzpatrick.  That  is  Just  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
What  are  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Government 

Mr.  SiBOViCH.  The  qualifications  are  such  as  necessitate  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  of  the  physiological  action  of  druga  ability 
properly  to  analyze  materials,  and  determine  where  adulteration 
was  made.  He  would  have  to  know  physiological  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  food,  drtigs,  and  cos- 
metics. 

Mr.  Blanton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  will  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Blanton.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  inspectors 
disagree  and  when  the  doctors  disagree  as  to  the  efficacy  of  rem- 
edies? Forty  years  ago  some  doctors  would  not  let  us  have  ice 
cream  when  we  had  a  fever  but  now  some  feed  us  on  Ice  cream. 
Years  ago  some  doctors  would  not  let  \is  have  lee  with  fever  and 
now  they  pack  us  in  ice.     [Laughter.] 


Mr.    Sntovicii.  Increased    knowledge,    experienoe,    and    aclentlflo 

observation  are  constantly  making  the  medical  profession  Improve 
Its  methods.  Time  and  the  Increased  longevity  of  mankind  has 
vindicated  changes  and  consequent  Improvement  in  treatment. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  have  been  very  consistent  in  our 
common  ideals.  When  I  was  battling  against  polfeon  in  alcohol 
little  did  he  and  I  dream  that  when  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
I>eople  of  the  United  States  single-handed,  almost  8  years  ago,  to 
poisoned  liquor,  that  we  would  repeal  the  Iniquitous  eighteenth 
amendment  at  this  time.  All  the  time  he  was  exclaiming.  "Held 
the  line!  Hold  the  line!"  Both  of  us  have  held  the  line.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause]  My  good  friend  from  Texas  does  not  know 
when  he  is  Ucked. 

Mr.  Blanton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  my  aggressive  colleague. 

Mr.  Blanton.  Does  the  distinguished  physician  who  does  not 
drink  himself  feel  proud  that  in  most  of  the  large  hotels  and  cafes 
In  Washington  you  can  buy  hard  liquor  that  Is  drunk  openly 
befoie  young  people? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  whom  X 
personally  love,  honor,  and  respect,  that  I  am  not  conversant  with 
the  situation  in  Washington  with  which  he  seems  to  be  so  familiar. 
(Laughter]  Let  me  say,  however,  as  one  who  never  drinks  and 
never  smokes,  that  I  believe  in  moderation  in  every  form  of  indul- 
gence. I  never  condemn  the  use  of  anything,  but  I  always  con- 
demn the  abuse  of  overindulgence  in  an3rthing  that  would  Tn»*e  % 
man  or  woman  lose  self-respect.     [Applause.] 


I 

Rice  Exports  and  the  Cuban  Market 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  stated  major  purposes 
of  the  present  administration  are  to  improve  farm  condi- 
tions and  provide  employment  for  labor.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  recognized  that  there  is  a  special  problem  in 
improving  farm  and  labor  conditions  In  the  South.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  and  It  was  hoped 
that  through  the  operation  of  this  act  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  products  might  be  solved.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  these  remarks  to  launch  into  an  exhaus- 
tive criticism  of  the  act  and  its  administration.  I  do  pause 
to  mention  what  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  a  commonplace 
observation:  The  problem  of  surpluses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts remains  unsolved  sind  continues  to  overshadow  oiu-  ag- 
ricultural interests  like  some  giant  specter  whose  evil  visage 
spells  want  and  disaster  for  countless  thousands  who  labor 
but  continue  to  look  in  vain  for  the  Just  and  hard -won 
fruits  of  that  labor. 

In  no  single  field  is  the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses 
more  sharply  felt  than  in  the  rice  industry  which  is  one  of 
the  more  highly  concentrated  farm  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  importance  of  rice  in  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Nation  is  recognized  in  its  inclusion  among  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  subjected  to  crop  control.  It  is  not 
very  generally  known,  however,  that  rice  now  offers  a  profita- 
ble farm  commodity  for  a  large  part  of  the  Gulf  Coast  region, 
especially  in  Louisiana  and  Texas;  California.  Arkansas  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  Mississippi,  are  also  rice-producing  States. 
The  requirements  of  the  crop  as  to  soil,  water,  and  climate  are 
met  in  this  relatively  restricted  area.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  region 
alone  there  are  approximately  1,000,000  acres  given  to  rice 
production,  representing  an  investment  of  more  than  $100.- 
000,000  in  farm  lands,  iirigation  canals  and  wells,  pimiping 
plants,  storage  warehouses  and  elevators,  mills,  and  other 
facilities.  Arkansas  ranks  high  among  the  rice-producing 
States,  having  in  Arkansas  and  Lonoke  Counties  two  of  the 
largest  rice-producing  coimties  in  the  entire  cotmtry,  the 
city  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  being  a  sort  of  rice  ca];Htal  where  annu- 
ally a  colorful  rice  festival  is  held.  In  these  areas  rice  is  the 
mainstay  of  towns  and  cities,  businesses,  and  professions. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  rice  industry  proper  quicUj 
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becomes  the  condition  of  this  entire  territory,  AH  of  these 
rice-producing  areas  are  in  close  proximity  to  water  trans- 
portation. It  is  significant  also,  I  thinks  that  they  lie  largely 
In  an  area  which  has  been  called  by  the  President  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem,  and  in  a  section  which  for 
generations  has  been  depleted  by  a  vicious  one-crop  system. 
With  rice,  as  with  other  agricultural  commodities,  the 
problem  of  surpluses  remains  unsolved,  and  it  is  toward  a 
solution  that  these  remarks  are  addressed.  The  operation  of 
crop-control  legislation  has  not  resulted  in  taking  the  rice 
industry  off  an  export  basis,  although  through  the  operation 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  full  impact  of  the 
effect  of  declining  exports  was  temporarily  mitigated  to  some 
extent.  Production-control  measures  and  benefit  payments 
have  to  some  degree  cushioned  the  shock  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  Inevitable;  but  if  the  growers  of  rice  are  to 
be  afforded  permanent  relief,  timely  efforts  toward  the  res- 
toration of  our  export  markets  should  be  undertaken,  and  it  is 
with  this  phase  of  the  disposition  of  our  rice  surpluses  that 
these  ronarks  are  mainly  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  of  our  export  markets  with 
regard  to  rice  is  capable  of  amelioration  if  our  own  State 
Department  will  take  immediate  steps  to  include  in  the  pro- 
posed revised  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  a  sufficient  tariff 
preferential  favoring  the  rice  growers  of  this  covmtry  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  growers  of  Asiatic  coun- 

^  tries.    There  is  no  indefiniteness  in  my  proposal  nor  is  it 

'  In  the  least  bit  visionary.  While  it  is  not  contended  that 
Cuba  alone  could  or  would  consimie  the  entire  export  sur- 
plus of  rice  from  this  country,  it  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  consume  a  sufficient  quantity  to  lift  the  rice  indus- 
try from  its  present  trough  of  depression  insofar  as  that 
depression  is  due  to  a  failure  of  export  markets.  Our  export- 
able surplus  of  rice  over  domestic  requirements  annually  is 
approximately  5,000,000  pockets.  Cuba,  which  produces  no 
rice,  now  imports  some  4,500,000  pockets  of  rice  annually. 
That  Cuba  furnishes  a  natural  export  market  for  our  rice  is 
apparent  both  because  of  its  geographical  proximity  to  oiur 
rice-producing  areas  and  because  of  the  close-knit  trade  rela- 
tions with  this  cotmtry.  Unfortimately  for  our  rice  growers, 
under  the  present  trade  agreements  between  Cuba  and  this 
country,  only  a  small  portion  of  imports  of  this  commodity 
are  received  from  the  United  Stotes.  This  does  not  Indicate 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to  buy  from  this  coun- 
try; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  proven  that  Cuba  prefers  to 
buy  from  this  country  but  now  buys  largely  from  the  Orient 
because  the  Asiatic  countries  operate  on  a  much  lower  cost- 
of-production  baais  than  Is  possible  tn  this  country  with  our 
relatively  high-wage  scale  and  standard  of  living  and  can, 
therefore,  export  their  rice  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  addi- 
tional and  significant  fact  is  that  our  own  State  Department 
with  all  the  means  at  its  hand  has  not  provided  in  trade 
agreements  concluded  between  this  country  and  Cuba  a  suf- 
ficient tariff  preferential  to  e<iualize  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  with  that  of  the  Asiatic  cotmtrles. 

What  I  propoee,  Mr.  Speaker — and  in  this  I  am  ably  sup- 
ported by  my  colleagues  from  all  the  rice-producing  belts — 
is  an  Increased  Cuban  tariff  preferential  which  will  place  rice 

"  exports  from  this  coimtry  on  a  truly  competitive  basis  In  the 
Cuban  market,  a  preferential  which  will  bcdance  with  the  low 
cost  of  production  in  Asiatic  countries.  Rice  growers  of  this 
country  do  not  seek  an  advantage;  all  they  seek  Ls  an  equality 
or  a  truly  competitive  basis  in  the  export  market.  With 
such  a  preferential  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  American  rice 

f  would  be  preferred  over  exports  frwn  the  Asiatic  countries. 
The  present  50-percent  preferential  afforded  this  coimtry  by 
the  Cuban  Government  is  entirely  inadequate  to  make  up  for 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production.  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba  may  now  by  proclamation  permit  our  rice  to 
come  into  that  country  on  a  higher  preferential  basis.  Prom 
August  10,  1937.  to  December  31,  1937,  by  Presidential  de- 
cree. American  rice  growers  were  permitted  to  ship  rice  into 


Cuba  on  an  import  duty 
other  coimtries.     Since 


that  was  about  20  percent  of  that  of 
January  1,  1938,  however,  through 


route  of  Presidential  d 
rice  farmers  can  go  ah 
the  desired  action  is  so 
country  to  which  our 


trade  agreements  negotiated  by  our  own  State  Department, 
Cuban  import  duty  on  )ur  rice  has  been  raised  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  duty  from  any  other  country.  A  50- 
percent  preferential  does  not  equalize  the  cost-of -production 
basis.  For  that  reason  1^  is  proposed  that  the  tariff  preferen- 
tial be  raised  to  75  percent  or  that  American-grown  rice  be 
admitted  at  approximatfly  25  percent  of  the  minimum  duty 
imposed  on  exports  fron^  any  other  country.    Obviously,  the 

>e  offers  no  stable  basis  upon  which 

d  and  plant  their  crops;  therefore. 

t  of  the  State  Department  of  this 

ingress  has  delegated  the  authority 

to  negotiate  trade  agree^nents. 

That  the  State  Depaktment  stands  in  an  advantageous 
position  for  securing  thi  desired  preferential  is  self-evident 
since  the  balance  of  tride  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  is  preponderantlsMn  favor  of  Cuba.  During  1937  we 
shipped  to  Cuba  only  6&  percent  of  what  Cuba  shipped  to 
us;  the  first  9  months  of  1938  we  sold  Cuba  only  63  percent 
of  the  amount  they  sold  to  us.  During  1937  81  percent  by 
value  of  the  entire  exporfc  from  Cuba  were  in  shipments  made 
to  the  United  States.  For  the  first  9  months  of  1938  the 
total  value  of  all  exports  I  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  was 
$100,200,329.  while  during  the  same  period  the  value  of  all 
imports  into  Cuba  froni  the  United  States  was  only  $63.- 
465,009.  Cuba  is  now  permitted  to  ship  into  this  country 
a  quota  of  nearly  29  percent  of  our  total  sugar  requirements, 
netting  to  that  country  s^me  $38,000,000  more  for  tliis  portion 
of  their  sugar  than  theylcould  get  for  it  in  any  other  market. 
Who  can  doubt  in  the  ^ght  of  these  facts,  that  our  State 
Department  occupies  a  <nost  advantageous  position  for  pro- 
tecting our  rice  industry  jby  negotiating  for  an  adequate  pref- 
erential? That  the  75 -percent  tariff  preferential  is  necessary 
is  supported  by  voluminous  briefs  and  statistical  data  now  in 
possession  of  the  State  Department.  That  the  time  for  action 
is  now  is  self-evident,  bo^  because  of  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  rice  industry  in  this)  country  and  because  the  State  De- 
partment is  now  preparing  to  negotiate  with  Cuba  a  trade 
agreement  supplemental  to  the  trade  agreement  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  24. 1934,  and  now  in  force. 

In  preparation  for  th|ese  negotiations  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  [conducted  public  hearings  beginning 
on  January  3  of  this  yiar.  The  rice  interests  were  rcjire- 
sented  at  these  hearingdand  able  briefs  and  arguments  were 
As  Represei^tative  of  the  major  rice-producing 
appeared  before  the  committee  on 
lent  and  also  filed  a  written  brief 
the  outline  of  these  remarks.  On 
.  ^ileasure  to  present  to  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull  in  person  a  petitloij  signed  by  the  entire  Arkansas  dele- 
gation in  Congress  urging  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
the  proposal  for  an  adequate  Cuban  tariff  preferential.  Mr. 
Hull  assured  me  of  his  [intense  concern  with  the  plight  of 
the  rice  industry  and  promised  earnest  consideration  of  the 

ving  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  his 

earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  the 

the  Cuban  export  market.    Under 

:retary  of  State  directed  to  me  and 

on  of  January  18,  a  very  thoughtful 

ed  his  interest  in  and  sincere 

erential  proposal.    In  this  letter  he 

necessity  and  lu-gency  of  the  pro- 

any  doubt  of  the  factual  basis  upon 

oimded.    He  did,  however,  express 

il  was  consistent  with  the  general 

Department  and  at  this  point  I 


presented, 
district  in  Arkansas.  I 
January  4  in  oral  ari 
which  followed  in  mai 
January  18.  it  was  my 


preferential  proposal,  le 
personal  willingness  an( 
solution  of  the  problem 
date  of  February  4,  the 
my  cosigners  of  the  petij 
letter  which  further  c( 
consideration  of  the  pre 
raised  no  question  of  tl 
posal  nor  did  he  expn 
wliich  the  proposal  is 
some  doubt  that  the  proj 
trade  policies  of  the  St 


quote  a  pertinent  paragraph  from  his  letter: 

I  think  I  should  point  out  to  you  that  the  question  (of  the 
proposed  preferential)  inilolves  aerlouB  difficulties  in  respect  of 
poUcy  tosofar  as  an  Incrieaae  In  the  guaranteed  percentage  of 
Cuban  tarlir  preference  i4  favc*  of  American  rice  la  concerned. 
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You  will  appreciate.  1  am  stire,  the  inconsistency  of  our  seeking 
guaranties  of  increased  preferential  treatment  for  American  goods 
In  a  foreign  market  In  connection  with  a  program  which  Includes, 
as  one  of  Its  basic  essentials,  the  negotiating  for  the  removal  of 
discriminations  against  American  goods  in  foreign  markets. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hull's  letter.  I  stated  that  while  rec- 
ognizing the  apparent  persuasiveness  of  liis  argument.  I  was 
totally  unable  to  agree  that  the  proposal  for  an  increased 
tariff  preferential  was  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  trade 
policies  of  the  State  Department,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
only  to  trade  negotiations  between  this  country  and  Cuba. 
I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  trade 
agreements  concluded  between  this  countiy  and  Cuba  stood 
well  outside  any  general  trade  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  its  program  for  negotiating  for  the 
removal  of  discriminations  against  American  goods  in  for- 
eign markets.  This  opinion  was  founded  in  part  on  a  state- 
ment issued  by  our  State  Department  on  August  24,  1934, 
with  respect  to  the  existing  trade  agreement  which  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  on  that  date 
and  which  I  quote: 

Although  this  agreement  has  been  concluded  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  It  stands,  nevertheless.  In  a  separate 
category.  •  •  •  Reciprocity  with  Cuba  stUl  Is  a  proposition 
that  stands  entirely  alone.  •  •  •  Kach  country  in  addition  to 
pledging  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  certain  products  of  Interest  to 
the  other  grants  exclusive  and  preferential  reductions  in  duty. 

In  the  light  of  this  language  and  of  the  situation  which 
now  exists,  a  realistic  trade  policy  now,  as  in  1934,  requires 
that  we  keep  our  trade  agreements  with  Cuba  in  a  separate 
category.  The  general  trade  policies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, however  wise  and  praiseworthy  they  may  be  and 
doubtlsss  are.  could  hardly  embrace  a  program  which  would 
require  this  country  to  continue  indefinitely  favoring  Cuba 
with  a  35  to  40  percent  advantage  in  trade  relations,  espe- 
cially when  their  main  article  of  export — sugar — involves  both 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  country's  farmers  and  a  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  this  Nation's  consumers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  around  $38,000,000  annually.  I  repeat:  The  ad- 
vantageous position  which  our  State  Department  now  occu- 
pies with  regard  to  securing  the  desired  Cuban  tariff  pref- 
erential on  rice  is  self-evident.  I  am  also  advised  that  the 
Cuban  Government  is  favorably  disposed  toward  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Increased  preferential.  These  being  the  facts, 
I  find  myself  unable  quite  to  appreciate  the  Inconsistency 
of  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  writes,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  own  earnestness  and  the  broad  vision 
upon  which  the  general  policies  of  our  present  State  Depart- 
ment are  founded,  I  make  bold  to  believe,  and  continue  to 
hope,  that  when  the  presently  existing  facts  of  the  rice  sit- 
uation are  realistically  approached  and  considered,  that  the 
State  Department  will  be  moved  by  the  force  of  logic  and  a 
sense  of  justice  to  our  own  rice  farmers,  to  provide  for  the 
Insertion  in  the  supplemental  trade  agreement  with  Cuba 
the  desired  and  urgently  needed  preferential.  I  am  daily  In 
receipt  of  numerous  letters  which  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  truly  desperate  situation  with  which  the  rice 
industry  is  faced  in  the  loss  of  the  Cuban  market.  To  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  cotton  surplus,  many  small  farmers 
have  turned  to  rice  production,  only  to  be  faced  now  with 
a  similar  situation  as  to  surpluses  in  the  rice  industry.  The 
Insertion  of  the  proposed  preferential  in  the  revised  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba,  as  I  have  shown,  will  go  far  toward 
ameliorating  the  situation  with  regard  to  rice  surpluses  and 
the  ensuing  benefits  would  not  only  strengthen  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  interests  of  the  rice-producing  States 
but  of  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  recapture  of  our  export  markets  in  rice, 
there  are  other  steps  which  may  and  should  be  taken  to 
diminish  rice  surpluses.  The  discovery  through  scientific 
laboratory  experiments  of  new  uses  and  utilization  of  rice 
products  would  be  a  definite  aid.  I  have  suggested  that  a 
project  on  the  industrial  utilization  of  rice  and  rice  byprod- 


ucts be  Included  in  the  program  of  the  southern  regional 
research  laboratory,  which  is  now  being  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Agricultm-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
The  commodities  assigned  for  hiitial  attention  are  confined 
to  cotton,  sweetpotatoes,  and  peanuts,  and  I  now  propose  that 
rice  be  added  to  this  list.  It  is  true  that  work  now  being  done 
on  starch  as  a  component  of  corn  and  wheat  in  the  northern 
and  western  regional  research  laboratories  will  be  applicable 
in  some  degree  to  the  starch,  which  is  the  principal  com- 
ponent of  the  rice  grain,  but  it  is  only  appropriate  and  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  rice  industry  that  rice 
be  one  of  the  main  subjects  for  research  in  the  southern 
regional  research  laboratory.  As  a  further  aid  in  relief  of 
rice  surpluses,  an  Increased  activity  in  this  commodity  is 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration. There  is  no  better  food  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  nutritive  value  than  rice,  a  fact  which,  coupled 
with  the  present  stagnation  in  the  rice  industry,  should  move 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  a  quickened 
interest  in  this  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  a  few  pertinent 
and  concrete  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  dispositiwi  of  our 
surpluses  In  one  important  farm  Industry — rice.  I.  of  course, 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  and  could  not  do  so 
in  this  brief  space.  I  have  sought  to  underline  the  impor- 
tance of  rice  in  a  section  which  is  seeking  rehabiliUtlon  over 
great  odds  by  drawing  away  from  a  one-crop  system  which 
has  depleted  its  soil,  and  which  no  longer  can  be  depended 
upon  to  lift  the  South  out  of  its  position  of  the  Nation's 
economic  problem  No.  1.  The  signal  importance  of  rice  in 
the  agrarian  program  of  the  South  is  not  as  jret  fully  appre- 
ciated, nor  does  it  present  an  insoluble  situation.  The  fuller 
utilization  of  the  Cuban  export  market  tlirough  an  increased 
tariff  preferential,  together  with  the  discovery  of  byproducts 
and  increased  uses  through  scientific  exploration  and  an 
increased  activity  in  rice  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  are  measures  by  which  the  specter 
of  rice  surpluses  may  largely  be  dissipated,  and  our  agricul- 
tural workers  in  this  field  may  once  more  be  rewarded  with 
the  just  fruits  of  their  labor. 


Let   Us   Exempt   R.   E.   A.   From   Provisions  of 
Reorganization  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6, 1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reach  the  5-minute 
rule.  I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  to  exempt  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  from  the  provisions  of  this 
reorganization  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  that  should  not  be  done. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  improved  by  any  change  that  would 
likely  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

The  R.  E.  A.  is  rendering  a  great  service  In  electrifying  the 
farm  homes  of  this  country,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  disturb  it  at  this  time. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  a  table 
showing  the  allotments  made  by  the  R.  E.  A.  up  to  March  4 
of  this  year— totaling  $193,109,330— which,  you  will  note,  is 
broken  down  by  States. 

Remember  that  these  lines  cost  on  an  average  of  $1,000 
a  mile,  which  means  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration has  already  provided  for  193.000  miles  of  rural  power 
lines,  to  serve  600,000  farms  or  more  than  2,500.000  people 
in  the  niral  districts  of  the  various  States. 
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Any  Member  can  take  this  table  and  figure  for  himself  what 
It  means  to  the  farmers  of  his  own  State.  Practically  every 
consressional  district  in  the  agricultural  States  has  already 


been  reached  and  marf  extensioos  are  being  made  all  tba 
time. 

is  as  follows: 


Ttie  table  referred  to 
Total  uOotments.  hy  States,  as  of  Mar.  4,  1939 


United  States,  total 


Alabama... 
Ariiona.... 

Arkansas 

California.. 
Coiorado... 
Delaware^. 

riorida 

OaoTfia 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana......^ . . 

KaMiiTrrrriiirmrrirmimrrir"! 

Kantueky . ~.... 

Louisiana.. ..._......... -.»_„_. 

Maina ... 

Maryland . 

Michigan „ 

MinDCM>ta 

MiwiasiM* 

Missouri . . ............... ... 

Montana .... 

Nevada ....._._ ._.._. .... 

New  Jeraey . _„ 

New  Mexico _.......„... ... 

New  York 

North  CaroUna. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio i. 

Oklaboma 

Oreitoa 

Penn5ylvanta.„_... ..... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

ViiKinia. 

Washington ._ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W  yom  Inn 

Puerto  Rioo.....^ 

Total 


ADotments  ap  to  l«aa-a» 
(unda 


Kmnber  of 
aUotmoits 


783 


11 
1 

13 
& 

0 

2 

8 

M 

7 

2» 

S5 

«1 

15 

28 

a 
a 

6 

28 

M 

21 

27 

14 

30 

2 

S 

fi 

1 

10 

8 

43 

19 

8 

1« 

8 

8 

27 

34 

1 


Amount 


189,031.310 


2» 
17 
5 
48 
17 


1,694.350 

145.000 
1,772,000 
l,6ia500 

950,000 

427,037 

087. 000 
3, 649. 615 
1. 270, 760 
3,052,630 
6,057.695 
6, 778, 328 
1,084.651 
2,436,300 

947,000 
91,000 

225,000 
4,665,000 
6,375,  236 
1,056,700 
2,632.000 

900.900 

^o»3.  aoo 

173.000 
267.500 
WO,  000 
250.000 

1.  746.  350 
691. 972 

7,531,525 

2.  390. 000 
366.000 

2,809.500 
1. 157. 328 
637,000 
1,093,458 
4.684.085 
0,000 


Allotments  fri  im  1938-38 
fund  i 


Number  o( 
allodneots 


687 


3,286.800 

1, 807. 700 

488,000 

6.361.800 

002.500 


89,031,310 


14 


10 


7 

■ 

56 
6 
35 
37 
46 
14 
85 
0 


Amoont 


$03,478,020 


6 

26 
43 
22 
28 
10 
SI 


2 
5 
2 

20 
6 

60 

14 
3 

13 
4 
1 

10 

63 
4 
2 

20 
4 
1 

28 
6 
2 


Think  what  this  means  to  the  farmers  erf  this  Nation 
who  were  never  able  to  get  any  electricity  at  all  until  this 
program  was  put  into  effect.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to 
the  millions  of  farmers  yet  to  be  served. 

I  hope  you  will  all  Join  in  supporting  my  amendment 
to  exempt  the  R.  E.  A.  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
Just  as  other  similar  governmental  agencies  are 
exempted. 

Let  us  not  Interrupt  the  great  work  the  R.  E.  A.  Is  now 
doing,  but  continue  to  give  It  a  free  hand,  and  a  liberal 
support  that  it  may  carry  on  this  in-ogram  until  we  shall 
have  electrified  every  farm  home  in  America. 


Rednctioii  of  Freight  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  3.  1939 


XJRTEB  FBOAI  OOVERNOR  OfP  NXW  TCXEK 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  recently  from  the  Governor  of  New  York: 


3,008,200 


1.543,800 


687,500 

soe.ooo 

273,000 
7,21s,  000 

536,000 
7,006,000 
8,839,500 
7,244,800 
2, 146, 000 
4,021,420 
1, 042, 100 


244,000 
^863,000 
7,746.500 
8, 643, 000 
6,190.200 

754.700 
4.704.800 


162,  «00 

321.000 

800.000 
2.570.000 

275,000 
6,417.500 
2.  21.3.  600 

186.000 
2,181.700 

666.000 

50.000 

1.572.600 

9.  766. 700 

259.000 

72.000 

2,419.000 

134,000 

15.000 

3,844,000 

355.300 

800,000 


103,478,020 


Toial  allotmeots  from  aD  fonds 


Number  ot 
allotments 


1.470 


38 

1 
22 

8 
16 

4 
13 
100 
12 
U 
72 
107 
29 
61 
15 

8 
10 
63 
107 
43 
56 
M 
61 

2 

8 
10 

3 
30 
13 
03 
33 
11 
29 
12 

0 
37 
97 

6 

2 
45 
21 

6 
76 


Nam  her  of 
boiTowecs 


660 


11 
1 

IS 
s 
« 
1 

8 

36 

6 

30 

31 

43 

13 

22 

7 

1 

S 

14 

34 

20 

34 

10 

27 

1 

2 

3 

1 

18 

3 

25 

12 

8 

7 

4 

8 

12 

47 

3 

1 

12 
8 
2 
26 
7 
1 


Amount 


Sl03.1O0,33O 


3. 603, 830 

145.000 

3,314,500 

1,610.500 

1.637,500 

736,037 

060,000 

10.867,616 

1, 796. 750 

10,657,630 

11.897,195 

13. 028. 128 

3.830,661 

6.457,720 

1,089,100 

01.000 

469,000 

10.  507. 000 

14.121.73« 

6,  299, 700 

8.822.200 

1,661600 

0. 737,  700 

173.000 

«0,300 

081.000 

1.060.000 

4,325,350 

066.973 

12, 949. 025 

4.993,500 

552.000 

4,691.200 

1.823.328 

587.000 

3,566,058 

14,361.685 

264.000 

72.000 

4,075.800 

1.641,700 

603.000 

10. 205,  800 

1, 257.  800 

800.000 


103, 100, 330 


State  or  New  Yomc, 

EXXCXTTITE   CHAMBZS, 

Albany.  February  27,  1939. 
Hon,  W.  G.  Anoszws, 

Hotiae  of  Representati  7es,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcab  Congkessman:  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
following  bills  which  havfe  been   introduced  In  the  present  Oon- 
gress:  8.  126.  8.  137.  S.  150.  S.  J.  Ees.  27,  H.  R.  S369,  H.  R,  188.  and 
H.  R.  8749. 

I^  appears  from  the  prese  that  the  southern  group  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  renewing  Its  effort  to  secure,  through  congressional  legisla- 
tion, lower  freight  rates  for  products  of  southern  manufacture 
shipped  Into  northern  mirkets  In  competition  with  products  of 
northern  Industry.  It  is  t^e  claim  of  this  southern  group  that  the 
fact  that  railroad  freight  irates  on  manufactured  products  within 
the  South  and  from  the  ^th  to  the  North  are  generally  higher, 
mUe  for  mile,  than  the  freliht  rates  on  the  same  commodities  within 
the  North  constitutes  an  iiipediment  to  the  Industrial  development 
ofthe  South  and  to  the  feouths  abUlty  to  attract  manufacturing 
from  the  North  to  the  SoJth.  «-  u^"^ 

Yoa  wUl  recall  that  I  addressed  you  on  this  same  subject  a  year 
ago  in  conrjectlon  with  a  biU  introduced  by  Congreseman  Ramspeck, 
which  would  have  made  its  unlawful  to  charge  freight  rates  higher. 
Si^4^  ^^'  ^°\^^  shipment  of  gooda  from  one  section  of  the 
^^^*^  .  another  tha^  the  freight  rates  on  the  same  gooda 
within  the  territory  of  destination.  Substantially  the  same  bill 
haa  again  been  Introduced  by  Congressman  Ramspbck  as  H.  R  188 
^i  ^t>,»ri^^  ^^  ^^  *r"  introduced  by  Senator  Hnx  as  S.  168. 
Sf,it  »?th^ilH  ♦^'^  /!t""^  *°  '^'^  ^  accomplish  the  same 
J^t;,«  l^^  "'*''■  ^^'^  "«  somewhat  different.  It  appears 
SJ  t2,r>^tS^^'S''P  l^^^}^^  ^  ^^«*  '°  «"PPOrt  of  the£  bills 
in^v^*^.^  °^°'**!?™^  °^  Congress  from  the  Western  States. 
£  thtWlt  .^,i^^^*l*'^''^^6^'  "^  °^  manufactured  gooci 
S«^  t^^-  ""l^^ra  ^e  West  into  the  Northeast  are  also  higher 
SSStr^        ^^       ™*^   '*"'^°   ^^   northeastern   section   of   the 

sdnf^l  oJ^kT^v^*^  J^^  seriousness  of  these  bills  from  the 
standpoint  of  New  York  Btate.  and  I  urge  that  they  have  your 
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attention,  liie  results  sought  to  be  achieved  are.  of  course,  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  the  other  Northeastern  States  as  well  as  of 
New  York.  I  am  Informed  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize 
opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  all  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  Illinois  and  east.  I  am 
also  Informed  that  the  bills  will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  rail- 
roads which  will  be  adversely  affected  thereby  and  by  ccHnmerclal 
organizations  throughout  the  Northeast  and  even  In  some  sections 
of  the  South.  I  feel  that  the  New  York  delegation  should  take  the 
lead  In  bringing  about  a  united  front  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Northeastern  States  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  objection  to  all  of  these  bills  is  that 
they  would  make  the  measure  of  railroad  freight  rates  the  subject 
of  congressional  enactment  rather  than  leaving  their  regulation  to 
the  Independent  Judgment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  to  It.  There  is  already  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  proceeding  brought 
by  seven  of  the  Southern  States  Involving  the  very  Interterrltorlal 
freight  rates  to  which  these  bills  are  directed.  Elxtended  hearings 
have  been  held  in  this  proceeding,  at  which  evidence  has  been 
offered  both  on  behalf  of  the  South  and  on  behalf  of  the  North  and 
of  the  railroads  in  two  sections  of  the  country.  New  York  State 
was  represented  In  this  proceeding  by  the  attorney  general's 
office.  I  trust  you  will  agree  that  the  subject  should  be  left  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  determined  by  It  upon  evi- 
dence presented  to  It  Independently  of  any  restrictions  Imposed  by 
Congress  of  the  sort  provided  by  these  bills.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27  is  less  objectionable  than  the  other  bills,  since  It  would  call  sim- 
ply for  a  general  Investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Into  the  subject  of  Interterrltorlal  freight -rate  levels.  How- 
ever. Insofar  as  rates  between  the  South  and  the  North  are 
concerned,  the  pending  proceedings  brought  by  the  Southern 
States  would  appear  to  constitute  such  an  Investigation,  and  the 
proposed  Joint  resolution  seems  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  freight  rates  against  which  the  Southern  States  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  grounds  of  complaint,  they  shoiild 
be  content  to  bide  the  Commission's  decision  in  this  proceeding. 

While  the  fundamental  objection  to  these  bills  Is  the  one  of  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  Just  mentioned,  you  will  also  appreciate  the  seri- 
ousness from  the  standpoint  of  New  York  of  a  change  in  freight 
rates,  which  would  make  It  even  more  attractive  than  It  now  is  for 
industries  to  move  from  New  York  State  to  the  South.  The  Hill  and 
Ramspeck  bills  (S.  158  and  H.  R.  188)  would  not  only  require  a 
reduction  in  the  freight  rates  from  the  South  Into  the  North  but  so 
long  as  the  freight-rate  levels  within  the  two  territories  are  differ- 
ent would  reqtiire  the  freight  rates  from  northern  shipping  points 
into  southern  markets  to  be  higher  than  the  freight  rates  paid  by 
southern  manufacturers  shipping  Into  the  North. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  some  of  the  facts  which  were  devel- 
oped in  the  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  witnesses  for  New  York  State  and  New  York  communities  and 
Industries.  This  evidence  was  designed  to  meet  the  contention  of 
the  seven  complaining  Southern  States  that  their  industrial  devel- 
opment has  been  restricted  by  the  freight-rate  situation  and  that 
under  the  existing  freight  rates  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete 
In  northern  markets  in  the  sale  of  goods  In  competition  with  north- 
em  manufacturers.  A  study  was  made  by  the  engineering  Arm  of 
Ford.  Bacon  &  Davis,  and  I  cite  a  few  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  that 
study. 

In  1935  the  ntimber  of  wage  earners  In  manufacturing  plants  In 
this  State  was  only  77.9  percent  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  1923; 
while  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
seven  Southern  States  In  1935  was  101.4  percent  of  that  for  1923. 
The  total  wages  paid  In  manufacturing  industry  In  this  State  in  1935 
fell  to  64.4  percent  of  the  flgiire  for  1923;  while  In  the  seven  South- 
em  States.  In  spite  of  the  depression,  the  decrease  in  wages  was  only 
14  percent. 

Turning  to  specific  Industries,  It  was  disclosed  that  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  stove  and  furnace  Indtistry,  which  has  been 
a  very  Important  one  in  this  State,  decreased  52.2  percent  In  the 
12-year  period  between  1923  and  1935;  while  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  this  Industry  in  the  South  increased  101.4  percent.  In 
the  boot  and  shoe  Industry  New  York  suffered  a  decrease  of  18.5 
percent  In  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  while  the  seven 
Southern  States  had  an  Increase  of  403  percent.  In  three  branches 
of  the  textile  Industry,  namely,  cotton,  silk  and  rayon,  and  In 
knit-goods  manufacturing,  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed 
In  New  York  State  decreased  42.4  jx-rcent,  47.9  percent,  and  40.2 
percent,  respectively.  In  the  seven  States  of  the  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing increased  17.9  percent  and  in  knit  goods  78.7  percent,  the 
figures  for  silk  and  rayon  for  the  South  not  being  available.  The 
number  of  ^age  earners  employed  In  steel  works  and  rolling  mlUa 
In  New  York  State  decreased  53.2  percent,  while  the  seven  Southern 
States  had  an  Increase  of  101.4  percent.  Wage  earners  employed 
by  concerns  engaged  In  manufacturing  electrical  machinery  and 
supplies  In  New  York  State  fell  off  36.2  percent,  while  the  seven 
Southern  States  had  an  increase  of  92.6  percent. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  evidence  In  the  proceeding  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows  that  stoves  and  furnaces, 
fire  hydrants,  electrical  goods,  wooden  furniture,  textiles,  and  many 
othsr  goods  mantifacttired  in  the  South  sell  at  lower  prices  in  New 
York  State  under  the  present  freight-rate  adjustment  than  do  the 
same  commodities  manufactured  in  this  State. 

On  such  facts  It  is  plain  both  that  there  is  little  ground  for 
contention  by  the  South  In  supp)ort  of  the  propKJsed  bills  that  the 
freight-rate  stnicttire  has  Interfered  with  the  industrial  growth 


of  the  South  or  its  abUlty  to  compete  with  the  North,  and  also  that 
to  accord  to  the  South  a  further  advantage  In  the  way  of  relatively 
lower  freight  rates  would  Increase  the  difficulty  which  we  have  of 
retaining  indvistrles  in  our  State  for  the  employment  of  o\ir  wag« 
earners. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  and  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  various  bills  are  both  funda- 
mentally unsound  and  prejudicial  to  New  York. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HzaassT  H. 


Northern  Montana  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 


RESOLXmON    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    OP    THE    STATE    OF 

MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 

Itlemorlal  requesting  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  bin 
granting  certain  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Montana  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Northern  Montana  Agricultural  and  Manual 
Training  School,  also  designated  as  the  Northern  Montana  College 
To  the  honorable  Senate  arid  the  House  of  Representatives  of  th4 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 
Whereas  the  Honorable  Bttktom  K.  WREEi.Ea.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  January  4.   1939.  a  bUl  granting  certain  public   lands  to  the 
State  of  Montana  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Northern  Montana 
AgricvUtural    and   Manual   Training    School,    designated    as   S.   30. 
purporting   to   grant   to   the   State   of  Montana   SOO.OOO   acres   of 
land  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Northern  Montana  Agricultxiral 
and  Manual  Training  School,  also  designated  as  Northern  Montana 
College; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  previously  haa  granted  lands 
to  aid  in  the  establishment.  Eupp>ort.  and  maintenance  of  all  of 
the  units  of  the  Greater  University  of  Montana  except  aald  North- 
ern Montana  College; 

Whereas  said  land  grants  have  been  and  are  of  great  aaaiatance 
to  the  said  institutions  benefiting  thereby  In  furthering  the 
progress  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Montana;  and 

Whereas  the  Northern  Montana  College  Is  In  need  of  such  aid 
and  will  be  able  to  offer  greater  advantages,  particularly  to  the 
youth  of  northern  Montana  if  such  grant  were  made:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Twenty-sixth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  (the  Senate  and  House  concurring)  hereby  does 
request  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  paaa 
said  bill  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Button  K.  WaxsLsa  entitled 
"A  bill  granting  certain  pubUc  lands  to  the  State  of  Montana  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Northern  Montana  AgrictUtural  and 
Manual  Training  School."  designated  as  8.  80;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  be  and  hereby  are 
requested  to  use  all  means  within  their  powers  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  said  bllL 


Progress  of  the  P.  W.  A.  in  Region  No.  2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a  thousand 
applications  for  Public  Works  Administration  grants  in 
P.  W.  A  region  No,  2  remained  unfilled  when  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  1938  program  was  exhausted.   These  applicatinna. 
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which  could  not  be  granted,  represent  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  potential  pay  rolls  and  materials. 

From  all  over  region  No.  2,  which  Is  composed  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia,  come 
expressions  of  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  as  a  perpetual  instrument  for  the 
stimulation  of  industry  In  times  of  economic  depressions. 
There  have  been  constant  queries  from  various  communities 
and  organizations  as  to  future  prospects  for  obtaining  the 
financial  assistance  asked  for  much-needed  public  improve- 
ments which  are  In  abeyance. 

The  construction  industries,  which  have  found  in  P.  W.  A. 
a  business  lifesaver,  are  intensely  interested  in  the  future  of 
P.  W.  A.  There  has  been  a  growing  realization  and  firm  belief 
that  in  the  Public  Works  Administration  a  positive  solution 
of  the  unemployment  problem  has  been  found  and  a  solution 
based  on  solid  economic  principles. 

This  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  a  statement  to  the  citizens 
of  Wisconsin  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Construction  Industries 
Advisory  Council,  representing  40  employers'  trade  associa- 
tions and  covering  every  branch  of  the  construction  Industry. 
This  statement  says: 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  construction  Industry  that  the  P.  W.  A. 
program — a  100-percent  construction  program — by  maintaining  nor- 
mal trade  relattons  and  trade  voltimes  prevents  unemployment  and 
thereby  offers  a  positive  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

This  same  statement  also  contains  this  characterization  of 
the  operation  of  P.  W.  A.: 

The  P.  W.  A.  program  uses  the  established  organizations  and  the 
competitive-contract  method  of  the  construction  industry.  It  pro- 
duces projects  of  lasting  value  to  the  community  and  pays  the 
prevailing  wage  at  the  site.  The  workers  are  on  a  full-month  work 
basis,  are  noiuclief  taxpmyers,  imemployment-benefit  and  old-age 
benefit  Insurance-paying  citizens.  They  work  on  projects  of  a  more 
complicated  type  requiring  definite  costs. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  P.  W.  A.  is 
that  its  record  shows  it  has  been  able  to  increase  wage  levels 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  its  projects.  Actual  figures  are 
on  record  showing  this  fact.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained 
by  labor  authorities  In  that  P.  W.  A.,  through  its  various 
divisions  and  sections,  in  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
Increase  in  wages  to  higher  levels,  insures  a  higher  quality  of 
workmen  for  high-class  work  and  gives  employment  to  skilled 
labor. 

Emiri03^ers  are  placed  in  a  position  to  demand  and  to  obtain 
higher  eflBciency  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  work  and 
have  been  able  to  construct  projects  below  estimated  costs 
even  with  the  increased  wages.  High  wage  rate  jobs  come 
tinder  estimates  because  the  contractor  knows  what  his  labor 
can  produce. 

Past  P.  W.  A.  programs  since  its  inception  show  that  up 
to  January  14.  1939.  353  non-Federal  projects  have  been 
completed  in  region  No.  2.  For  these  projects  P.  W.  A.  loans 
of  $18,417,958  were  made  and  grants  totaling  $33,294,414  were 
approved  by  the  President.  The  estimated  costs  of  these 
projects  were  $107,158,702.  The  total  actual  cost  to  date  is 
$103,158,465. 

The  actual  cost  of  completed  projects  was  about  $4,000,000 
less  than  estimated  costs. 

Since  the  first  Public  Works  Administration  program  there 
has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  here  is  an  organization 
that  should  be  continued  as  a  permanent  Government  agency, 
its  record  being  the  overwhelmingly  convincing  argument 
for  its  continuance.  It  has  been  a  cumulative  growth  of 
public  opinion  registered  by  the  applications  by  communities 
with  each  succeeding  program. 

It  was  climaxed  by  the  1938  program  which  was  accom- 
plished on  a  vast  scale,  far  In  excess  of  previous  programs 
and  put  into  operation  in  6  months,  an  amazing  accomplish - 

mt  never  Ijefore  paralleled.  In  region  No.  2  between  the 
inauguration  of  the  1938  program  through  the  act  of  Congress 
in  June  until  the  dead  line  of  September  30, 1938.  communities 
in  the  six  States  rushed  in  applications  for  grants  to  the  n\un- 
ber  of  2,843.  President  Roosevelt  approved  1.780  P.  W.  A. 
non-Pederal  grants  for  the  region.    Of  this  number,  before 


levy  taxes  upon 
public  improvements  is 
counties  of  the  applicatidns 
region  No.  2,  491   counties 
grants  under  the  P.  W. 
These  grants,  of  course. 


the  dead  line  for  the  stait  of  constructicm.  343  had  been  re- 
scinded because  of  the  inability  of  the  applicant  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  set  dojwn  by  P.  W.  A.  to  qualify  for  grants, 
usually  a  financial  problem  which  could  not  be  solved  by  the 
community  within  the  limited  time.  This  leaves  1.437  active 
dockets  in  the  region.  aU  now  under  construction. 

For  these  1.437  active  dockets,  many  of  which  have  multiple 
units,  loans  have  been  gralnted  lay  P.  W.  A.  totaling  $3,664,500; 
approved  grants  totaling  $172  ,001,025;  and  the  projects  under 
construction  have  a  total! estimated  cost  of  $382,548,437. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  January  1939,  P.  W.  A.  programs  in 
region  No.  2  have  been  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
approximately  86,000  me^.  This  includes  only  the  starting 
forces  of  the  1938  progrim,  which  will  not  reach  the  peak 
of  employment  until  suniner. 

The  immediate  and  tremendous  response  to  the  1938 
P.  W.  A.  program  by  c(  immunities  willing  and  imxious  to 
themselves  for  55  percent  of  the  cost  of 
illustrated  by  the  distribution  by 
There  are  in  the  six  States  of 
Of  this  number  351  received 
A.  program,  or  about  73  percent, 
were  in  addition  to  grants  under 
previous  programs  in  which  coimties  not  represented  in  the 
current  list  had  participated.  Four  of  the  six  States  applied 
for  and  obtained  multi»le  grants  for  State-wide  highway 
programs.  There  remains  a  wide  field  for  further  work  in 
this  line. 

An  extended  study  by  tpe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows 
that  for  each  man-houil  of  employment  on  site  about  2y2 
man-hours  are  created  oft  site  in  industries  providing  mate- 
rials, in  transportation,  apd  administrative  work.  Some  engi- 
neers and  economists  beleve  this  figure  to  be  altogether  too 
conservative. 

According  to  the  Biueau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  1938 
P.  W.  A.  progiam  in  regii  )n  No.  2  will  require  orders  for  $227,- 
797,000  worth  of  construction  materials. 

It  will  provide  132,358,G|00  man-hours  of  employment  at  the 
site  of  the  projects  and  ^77,225,000  man-hours  in  industries 
providing  materials,  in  transportation,  and  other  necessary 
work.  I 

Iron  and  steel  produc4  ^^  ^^  largest  factor  In  construc- 
tion materials.  For  the  1938  program  there  will  be  required 
about  $60,486,000  worth. ,  Cement  is  the  next  highest.    Both 

e  extent  by  plants  in  the  region, 
of  the  steel  companies  reflect  the 
rders  have  given  that  industry  in 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
duction at  which  the  ste^I  mills  are  operating. 

The  same  spur  to  the  .heavy  industries  is  shown  In  other 
lines,  as  orders  for  the  1 138  P.  W.  A.  projects  cover  all  fields 
of  construction  materials . 

In  region  No.  2  the  value  of  P.  W.  A.  as  a  sound  solution  to 
the  employment  problem  during  the  recent  period  of  busi- 
ness slump  has  not  been  questioned.  It  has  proved  its  case. 
What  of  the  future? 

R€gion  No.  2  now  has  on  file  more  than  a  thousand  ap- 
plications which  have  b(en  tested  and  examined  and  found 
sound  from  a  legal,  flnmcial,  and  engineering  standpoint 
and  qualifying  as  of  pert  lanent  nature  and  socially  valuable, 
and  which  have  not  beei  \  approved  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  1938  appropriation  or  P.  W.  A.  has  already  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Other  commimitles  lave  notified  Regional  Director  D.  R. 
Kennlcott  that  they  will  k  ready  to  file  as  soon  as  they  learn 
whether  or  not  P.  W.  A.  ia  to  be  perpetuated.  P.  W.  A.  projects 
in  region  No.  2  have  aroused  a  healthy  spirit  of  community 
emulation  and  desire  for  public  improvements.  There  are 
queries  and  criticisms  fro  m  various  communities  because  they 
did  not  receive  P.  W.  A.  gtants  while  neighboring  communiUes 
were  favored.  I 

There  is  this  reservoir  ^f  applications  ready  should  Congress 
decide  to  continue  P.  w.  A.  It  is  a  larger  list  than  was  waiting 
at  the  start  of  the  1938  ijrogram. 


will  be  furnished  to  a  lai 
Fourth-quarter  report^ 
Impetus  that  P.  W.  A. 
Increased  earnings  and 
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There  has  been  a  general  upturn  in  employment  throughout 
the  region  as  the  P.  W.  A.  1938  program  swings  into  acUve 
construction.  Chicago's  great  $40,000,000  subway  made  pos- 
sible by  P.  W.  A.  grant  of  $18,000,000,  a  $7,000,000  school- 
building  program  in  Chicago,  and  other  projects  throughout 
the  six  States  of  the  region  are  offering  employment  to  thou- 
sands with  the  consequent  improvement  in  business  conditions 
brought  about  by  increased  purchasing  power. 

In  the  applications  which  await  the  future  decision  as  to  the 
continuation  of  P.  W.  A.  schools  bulk  largely.  Scores  of  com- 
munities are  anxious  to  build  new  schools  and  improve  their 
present  educational  facilities.  A  number  of  sewage-disposal 
projects  are  also  p>ending,  many  of  which  found  the  time  too 
short  to  complete  financial  arrangements  in  order  to  qualify 
for  grants  under  the  1938  program.  They  are  now  ready  to 
apply.  There  are  also  many  paving  and  hospital  projects  yet 
to  be  considered. 

Opinion  in  the  region  so  far  as  refiected  by  newspapers, 
construction  organizations,  union  labor,  and  various  civic 
organizations  favors  a  continuation  of  P.  W.  A.  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  In  times  of  financial  and  economic  distress  and 
as  a  sound  institution  to  be  i)erpetuated  in  times  of  prosperity 
to  concern  itselt  with  the  construction  of  public  improve- 
ments of  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  and  to  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  years.  There  will  always  be  this  field  both  in  the 
way  of  new  improvements  and  in  the  replacing  of  public 
buildings  and  projects  which  have  become  obsolescent  or 
inadequate  to  serve  their  purpose. 

Annual  reports  of  the  heavy  mdustries.  particularly  fourth- 
quarter  reports,  at  which  time  the  1938  program  was  swing- 
ing into  the  construction  phase,  have  reflected  the  benefits  of 
P.  W.  A.  The  pick-up  in  employment  through  P.  W.  A. 
projects  has  been  shown  in  the  retail-trade  reports. 

As  outstanding  examples  of  P.  W.  A.  projects.  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  Black  River  bridges  now  under  construction  in  my 
district  in  northeastern  Ohio.  These  bridges  rank  foremost 
in  civic  improvements  in  Lorain  and  Lorain  County.  These 
two  huge  structures,  made  possible  by  grants  from  the  Public 
Works  Administration  have  long  been  desired,  and  when 
completed  will  replace  the  present  imsafe  and  inadequate 
structures.  The  present  bridges  were  constructed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  take  care  of  the  then  existing  traffic.  But 
Lorain  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  in  the 
march  of  progress,  and  these  vital  traffic  links  became  inade- 
quate. The  two  new  bridges  will  take  care  of  not  only  pres- 
ent-day traffic  but  will  allow  for  a  normal  increase  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share,  made  grants  totaling  $1,224,832  toward  the 
$2,732,960  cost  of  the  bridges.  The  bridge  over  the  Black 
River  connecting  Broadway  and  Twenty-first  Street  with 
the  junction  of  Kansas  Avenue  and  Colorado  will  cost 
$1,364,560  and  will  supply  an  estimated  364.542  man-hours 
of  labor.  The  entire  bridge.  Including  the  approaches  and 
the  underpass,  will  be  6.000  feet  long,  connecting  State  High- 
ways 57  and  611.  and  will  offer  great  advantages  to  not  only 
the  people  of  Lorain  but  to  tourists. 

The  bridge  over  the  Black  River  at  Erie  Street,  to  cost 
$1,368,400.  wiU  be  1,300  feet  In  length  and  will  supply  258,237 
man-hours  of  employment.  This  bridge  will  prove  of  im- 
mense importance  because  it  will  handle  the  through  traffic 
between  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  which  is  constantly  passing 
through  Lorain. 

Aside  from  the  immense  value  of  these  important  Im- 
provements in  communication  and  convenience,  consider  a 
moment  what  this  construction  means  for  my  community  in 
employment  and  pay  rolls.  These  two  bridges  will  furnish 
a  total  of  622,799  man-hours  of  work  to  residents  of  Lorain 
and  Lorain  County.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  tells  us  that  for  every  man-hour  of 
employment  at  the  site  of  a  P.  W.  A.  project,  two  and  a  half 
man-hoiu^  of  work  are  created  in  industry  supplying,  han- 
dling, and  transporting  the  necessary  materials.  Using  this 
formula,  we  find  that  as  a  result  of  the  employment  to  be 


provided  at  the  bridge  sites,  1.566.947  man-hours  of  indirect 
employment  will  be  furnished  at  the  source  of  manufacture. 

This  makes  a  total  of  2.179,726  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment, direct  and  Indirect,  growing  out  of  the  constructKm 
of  these  necessary  Improvements,  thus  offering  a  splendid 
example  of  the  President's  recovery  plan  putting  men. 
money,  and  machinery  back  to  work.  Transportation  wiU 
come  in  for  Its  share  in  moving  the  fabricated  materials 
from  manufacturing  points  in  at  least  15  SUtes  to  Lorain. 
Pay  rolls  not  only  in  Lorain,  but  at  the  places  of  manufac- 
ture will  be  spent  for  food,  clothing,  and  rent,  thus  provid- 
ing necessary  and  highly  important  stimulus  to  the  consimi- 
ers  goods  industries. 

The  PubUc  Works  AdmlnistraUon  has  played  a  vital  part 
in  stimulating  business  in  my  district  and  In  helping  us  to 
make  our  ccwnmimity  a  more  modem  and  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  We  were  glad  to  match  the  Government's 
45-percent  grant  by  supplying  55  percent  of  the  cost  our- 
selves. Not  only  did  the  P.  W.  A.  f\u"nish  us  with  financial 
aid,  but  it  extended  valuable  guidance  and  counsel  as  welL 
Because  of  its  supervision  we  know  that  these  projects  will 
be  the  best  that  this  amount  of  money  possibly  could  buy. 
Tlie  people  of  Lorain  value  the  work  the  P.  W.  A.  has  per- 
formed for  them. 

The  great  accomplishments  In  region  No.  2  made  possible 
through  P.  W.  A.  grants  and  loans  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  are  only  making  a  start 
on  a  vast  program  of  betterments  for  everyday  life.  There 
Is  a  strong  feeling  that  it  should  be  continued  and  that 
P.  W.  A.  is  the  one  and  only  instrument  that  can  rwfti^f  its 
continuation  possible. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board~St  Louis 

Litigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6,  1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently been  hearing  severe  criticism  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  conducting  some  of  its 
cases.  There  are  in  this  House  five  bills,  and  in  the  Senate 
five  or  six  more,  all  of  them  suggesting  amendment  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Back  of  these  suggested 
amendments  lies  an  assumption  that  the  act  needs  clarifica- 
tion or  Board  practices  need  correcticai,  or  both.  In  good 
time  a  scrutiny  cf  the  act  itself  will  take  place.  Meanwhile  I 
think  It  important  to  Inform  ourselves  in  regard  to  that  en- 
tirely separate  question,  the  proper  handling  by  the  Board 
of  its  cases. 

THE  BOASO  HAS  A  EBCORO  Or  BUCC'EHB  Ot  TUAL  AKS  APPSAI. 

On  its  face  the  Board  seems  to  be  making  progress.  In 
spite  of  recent  Supreme  Court  reverses  its  litigation  record, 
over  all,  still  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  all  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Government.  The  Board  itself  tells  us  that 
it  has  managed  to  settle  8.000  labor  disputes,  representing 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  Its  closed  cases,  and  without  re- 
sort to  costly  formal  proceedings.  The  Board  states  that 
during  less  than  4  years  It  has  settled  1.500  strikes  and  averted 
600  others;  that  it  has  peacefully  conducted  1,800  elections: 
reinstated  many  thousands  of  imfairly  discharged  workers, 
and  that  in  general  the  habit  of  cementing  peaceful  working 
agreements  Ijetween  workers  and  employers  is  taking  hold 
throughout  industrial  America  despite  the  unhappy  strife  in 
which  labor  itself  is  engaged. 

IXT  us  NOT  UUIUU  LABOB'S  BAPrBOCHKBOMT 

Tomorrow  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  will 
meet  with  laiwr's  warring  factions,  so  concerned  is  he  that 
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this  diyislon  may  not  remain  a  hazard  to  industrial  peace  and 
security.  I  thlnlc  it  vital  at  this  critical  moment  that  we  do 
what  we  can  to  aid  the  President  in  his  undertaking  by  trjring 
to  pacify,  and  not  to  rile  still  further,  these  complex  cross- 
currents in  which  labor  and  the  Labor  Board  are  struggling. 

For  that  reason  I  have  made  a  personal  study  of  charges 
brought  against  the  Labor  Board  last  Thursday  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  charges.  Mr.  Speaker,  which,  if  true,  must  de- 
mand our  action.  I  refer  to  the  fourfold  indictment  brought 
against  the  Board  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
AmdersomI. 

an  b>uodk  at  st.  louis 

His  primary  charge  concerned  the  testimony  at  a  Board 
hearing  in  St.  Louis  of  one  Mrs.  Ethel  Spangler,  who  swore  on 
the  stand  that  an  attorney  for  the  Board.  Thurlow  Smoot, 
attempted  to  persuade  this  Mrs.  Spangler's  17-year-old  daugh- 
ter to  give  false  testimony  on  the  promise  that  she  would  be 
paid  enough  to  open  a  beauty  parlor  of  her  own.  If  that 
is  what  is  going  on.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
Labor  Board  requires  investigation.  Tlie  gentleman  himself 
accepts  this  charge  against  the  Board  as  accurate,  basing  his 
belief  on  the  fact  that  three  St.  Louis  newspapers  carried 
virtually  the  same  descriptions  of  Mrs.  Spangler's  testimony. 

For  myself  I  find  nothing  extraordinary  In  the  fact  that 
three  newspapers  carried  identical  versions  of  her  testimony. 
Oood  reporters  naturally  pick  up  a  lively  bit  of  testimony, 
and  the  better  reporters  they  are  the  more  nearly  will  they 
agree  as  to  what  a  witness  sasrs.  St.  Louis  happens  to  have 
three  very  good  newspapers— the  Post-Dispatch,  the  Star- 
Times,  and  the  Qlobe-Democrat.  Tbis  Labor  Board  case  is 
an  important  local  issue  involving  charges  by  a  sound  and 
well-established  labor  union,  the  Latemational  Ladies  Gar- 
'ment  Workers,  that  the  Forest  City  Manufacturing  Co.  dis- 
charged for  union  activities  some  17  of  Its  800  workers. 

AN  AMAZINO  WITNESS  TtSTirirS  AND  SECANTS  LATEK 

I  am  willing  to  reserve  Judgment  whether  or  not  this  em- 
ployer treated  these  workers  unfairly,  exactly  as  I  would  wish 
Judgment  reserved  whether  the  charges  of  this  Mrs.  Spangler 
against  the  Labor  Board  are  true  or  whether  she  had  fish 
of  her  own  to  fry.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  supposes, 
because  she  said  It  on  the  witness  stand,  that  it  must  be  true, 
and  he  finds  the  Board's  conduct  very  reprehensible.  Had 
he  waited  a  few  days,  however,  before  Jumping  to  unkind 
conclusions  against  the  Labor  Board  he  would  have  found 
these  same  three  St.  Louis  newspapers  reporting  that  Mrs. 
Spangler  herself  is  of  uncertain  veracity  and  that  other  wit- 
nesses considered  her  testimony  completely  false. 

THX  SPAMGLXB  INCIDXNT 

Tliis  Mrs.  Spangler  is  of  no  consequence.  But  it  is  Impor- 
tant for  us  to  know  whether  these  frequent  and  sweeping 
allegations  against  the  Labor  Board  have  any  foundation  in 
fact  The  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  not  go  beyond  news- 
paper accounts  for  Us  evidence  of  Labor  Board  wrongdcdng. 
I  shall  therefore  not  be  any  more  profound  in  my  sources  of 
informatiCHi. 

I  have  in  my  hand  clipi^ngs  from  the  three  St.  Louis  papers 
during  the  days  immediately  following  Mrs.  Spangler's  testi- 
mony that  an  agent  of  the  Labor  Board  attempted  to  make 
her  perjure  herself  under  promises  of  bribes  to  set  up  her 
daughter  In  the  beauty-parlor  business.  Again  we  find  all 
three  St.  Louis  papers  in  agreement  as  to  testimony,  but  this 
time  they  all  report  the  lame  explanation  of  Mrs.  Spangler's 
daughter  that  no  beauty  parlor,  after  all.  was  mentioned  in 
any  conversation  which  she  could  remember.  They  further 
report  Mrs.  Spangler's  admission  that  she  had  consistently 
deceived  fellow  union  workers  during  the  time  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers.  Tlie  Star-Times 
has  her  saying,  and  I  quote: 

SverytblDg  I  gave  the  union  was  false. 


A  HlfABKAWIK  BSLr-BSPtniZATXOir 

The  new^wpers  further  report  that  Mrs.  i^xmgler  admitted 
tWDg  false  testimony  at  a  1937  arbitration  hearing;  that 


under  cross-examination  she 
dent — and  I  give  her  direct 
Dispatch: 

I  didn't  care  whether  I  told  th4 
said  didn't  make  any  difference. 


*emarked  concerning  this  inci- 
{ note  as  reported  by  the  Post- 


truth  or  not. 
)  ,nyway. 


Z  knew  whatever  I 


I  agree,  from  everything  I  fldd  reported  about  her.  that  Mrs. 
Spangler's  statements  make  vlery  little  difference  to  anyone, 
except  as  they  may  be  picked  up  and  accepted  as  gospel  in  a 


situation  where  false  rumors 
of  the  entire  country. 
Who  is  this  Mrs.  Spangler? 


endanger  the  industrial  peace 

A  part-time  union  organizer 
who  was  one  of  those  who  ^ened  the  charges  against  her 
employer  and  then  suddenly  cianged  her  mind.  We  find  her, 
according  to  the  St.  Louis  nevdspapers,  signing  a  35-page  aflB- 
davit  reciting  all  manner  of  I  allegations  against  the  Labor 
Board,  an  affidavit  which  wa4  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  the 
vice  president  of  the  companyj  and  with  the  aid  of  Charles  A. 
Spoerher,  the  latter  being  attorney  for  A.  A.  Ahner.  a  former 
labor  spy  and  now  the  so-callid  industrial  counselor  for  Mrs. 
Spangler's  employer. 

LABOR  SPIES  A  TO  A.  A.  ARNXK 


If  there  is  more  in  this  stor. 
should  like  to  know  more  abou 
affidavit  of  a  doubtfully  trut 
Ahner,  whom  the  Forest  Cit 
$18,110  over  a  4-year  period  e 


than  meets  the  eye.  I,  for  one, 
the  connectidn  of  this  35-page 
ful  witness  and  the  man  A.  A. 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  paid 
iding  January  10.  Part  of  that 
money,  according  to  the  Globe -Democrat,  went  for  the  em- 
ployment by  Ahner  of  women  ^ies  to  keep  Ahner  informed  of 
union  activities  among  company  employees.  Ahner  has  been 
actively  advising  the  company  In  regard  to  this  Labor  Board 
hearing  since  it  first  became  a|  possibility.    Since  last  October 


Ahner  has  been  paid  $2,400 
Ahner  sits  in  the  courtroom. 


In  fees.     During  this  hearing 
On  last  Thursday — the  day  on 


which  the  gentleman  from  Mi^ouri  brought  these  matters  to 
our  attention — two  witnesses  ifefuted  Mrs.  Spangler's  previous 


testimony  that  she  had  never 

This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  trail  of  A.  A.  Ahner.    I 
St.  Louis  company  involved. 
made  amends  by  complying 
ruling  of  the  Board.    But  I 
decision  had  to  say  in  the  y 


Seen  A.  A.  Ahner  until  recently. 

lie  Labor  Board  has  run  across 

not  mention  the  name  of  the 

&cause  that  company  has  since 

full  with  a  cease-and-desist 

11  read  you  what  the  Board's 

1936  about  this  same  A.  A. 


Ahner  and  his  connection  wltlji  the  company  in  question : 

Ahner,  before  organizing  hla  otm  companies,  was  what  Is  called 
by  detectives  an  "operative."  and  for  5  years  St.  Louis  district  man- 
ager of  the  Railway  Audit  &  In8i)ectlon  Co.,  a  Nation-wide  private 
detective  agency  engaged  largely  In  "investigating"  labor-union 
activities,  breaking  strikes,  and  furnishing  gxiards  and  strikebreak- 
ers. He  has  had  wide  personal  experience  as  a  labor  spy  by  Jolnlne 
labor  unions  to  report  their  activities  to  employers. 

OTHER  CHAACES   AUawtMXD 

I  have  examined  this  mattet  at  length,  because  I  felt  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri]  was  somewhat  hasty  In  con- 
demning the  Labor  Board  on  the  reports  of  what  one  witness 
at  one  of  its  hearings  had  alleged.  But  the  gentleman,  also 
last  Thursday,  made  three  ot^er  charges  against  the  Labor 
Board.  Those,  too,  I  have  examined  by  doing  what  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  more  often  ir  such  cases — going  directly  to 
the  Labor  Board  and  asking  for  facts.  From  the  Board  I 
have  direct  answers,  which,  I  suppose,  are  susceptible  of 
proof. 

To  the  charge  that  three  witnesses  in  a  St.  Louis  hearing 
of  a  Labor  Board  case  were  dfenied  the  opportimlty  of  testi- 
fying, the  Board  tells  me  tuat  aU  three  were  given  such 
opportunity  and  recites  page  liumbers  of  the  record  to  prove 
it.  The  rumor  in  this  Instance,  it  appears,  started  because  the 
Board's  examiner  at  first  did  refuse  to  hear  their  testimony, 
but  upon  a  later  showing  thait  it  might  be  relevant  he  per- 
mitted them  to  take  the  standi 

The  gentleman  further  projoses  against  the  Board's  good 
name  that  its  regional  attorney  at  St.  Louis  made  a  speech  to 
a  union  meeting  in  which  he  lai  supposed  to  have  pleaded  with 
the  members  not  to  desert  thf  union.    Tlie  Board,  however. 
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Informs  me  that  both  the  company  and  an  Int^v^Jiog  laiaar 

organization  later  requested  the  trial  examiner  to  strike  from 
their  answers  aH  allegations  alleging  misconduct  by  Board 
agents.  Again  I  am  provided  by  the  Board  with  pace  cita- 
tions from  the  record  to  prove  its  contention. 

The  final  allegation  against  the  Board  is  that  it  has  disci- 
plined one  of  its  regioncU  directors  by  suspending  him  pend- 
ing investigation  of  a  newspaper  report  that  he  publicly 
declared  that  an  employer  has  no  chance  before  the  Board. 
I  presiune  the  Board  will  in  due  time  make  public  its  findings 
on  its  investigation  of  this  newy?aper  story.  Meanwhile, 
especially  in  view  of  my  own  findings  upon  investigation  of 
charges  against  the  Board's  agents.  I  Intend  to  remain  calm 
and  in  a  state  of  siispended  judgment. 

LET   tJS   A8CEBTAIN    TRZ  7ACTS    ERZ   WX   CUTICIZS 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  no  purpose 
other  than  to  soggest  that  these  rmnors  of  Labor  Board  mis- 
conduct require  investigation.  I  am  happy  to  present  him 
with  the  results  of  my  own  inquiry  into  the  matters  he  views 
with  such  concern  I  think  in  this  critical  time  of  appraisal 
of  the  Board  and  the  act.  and  at  this  moment  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  applying  himself  personally  to 
the  cause  of  peace  between  labor's  divided  houses,  that  we 
should  not  be  too  hasty  to  ascribe  blame  to  an  agency  in 
whose  proper  functioning  we  have  so  large  a  stake. 


Address  Before  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers' 

Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 


Aprmiesa  BY  JOHN  M.  FLTNN.  FEBBIJARY  28.  1930 


Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Reooro,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
John  M.  Flynn,  president,  to  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manufacturers*  and  Bankers'  Club,  February  28. 1839: 

For  the  first  time  in  neaiiy  5  years  hope  brightens  the  horiaon 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  on  our  way  back  to  sound  sense  and 
sanity  In  government.  At  Harrlsburg  economy  and  systematic 
savlngB  are  being  substituted  for  long-ooatlnued  ertraragance  and 
waste.  In  abort,  government  tn  this  Common  wealth  Is  being 
brougbt  back  within  lt«  rightful  sphere  of  operation  and  useXulnest. 

But  there  are  no  easy  paths  or  short  cuts.  Ttiis  change,  which 
was  effected  through  the  election  last  fall  and  which  became  open- 
tive  with  Uve  inacoguratioii  of  Oovemor  James  cm  January  17,  can- 
not be  brought  about  overnight  or  in  any  but  the  hard  way.  Z 
think  It  is  far  all  of  us  to  be  grateful  that  when  the  Republican 
Party  returned  to  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  this  Commonwealth, 
it  wcw  with  a  Governor  who  has  the  experience,  the  sound  view- 
point, the  courage,  and  the  determination  to  take  the  many  and 
Intricate  problems  of  present-day  State  government  In  his  atrkie. 
For  the  future  is  bound  to  hold  many  severe  headaches  for  the 
James  admmislmtion.  It  coitld  not  be  otherwise  with  the  vldoxis 
extravagance  and  waste  and  the  downright  mismanagement  which 
have  cbaracteriBed  the  lajst  4  years.  Everybody  xunr  knows  that 
affairs  at  Harri«burg  were  in  an  vinholy  mess.  But  it  was  no  acci- 
dent. The  Eltuation  left  by  the  Earle  administration  could  be  weH 
described  by  paraphrasing  the  remark  of  a  onoe  highly  popular 
statesman:  "It  did  not  Just  happen;  they  planned  It  that  way." 

I  think  It  iB  our  duty  therefore  not  only  to  have  extreme  patience 
as  Governor  James  attacks  the  many  and  difficult  problems  that 
confront  him,  but  to  give  him  every  possible  cooperation  as  he 
heads  the  way  in  this  common  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  finan- 
cial morass  and  the  legislative  tangle  that  have  been  left  by  4  years 
Of  spendthrift  mterule.  And  if  we  would  give  the  most  intelligent 
help  and  cooperation  it  Is  necefieary  that  we  have  a  pretty  dear 
understanding  of  just  what  confronts  us. 

Let's  stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  more  f<rodamental  a^Mcte 
of  the  national  situation. 
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If  we  aco^»t  the  President's  own  estlawtes  at  WwlermI 
tures  for  the  current  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  ih*  Mven 
Ascal  years  of  the  Roosevelt  era — 1983  to  1040 — will  give  ua  theas 
staggering  figures: 

Pederal  expenditures  during  the  T-year  period....... 

Accumulated  deficits  of  the  7-year  period. 


87.  i 
lt.9 

Federal  debt  at  end  of  this  7-year  period ..... 44.  ft 

"niroughout  this  T-year  period  Muraal  expenditures  by  ttie  Fed- 
eral  Government  wHI  have  averaged  8J  bflllons  of  doQars  a  year. 
And  through  reciirrlng  delkrlts  exceeding  anything  in  American  his- 
tory over  a  like  period — and  averaging  3.3  bUlkms  a  year — the  n»- 
tional  debt  will  have  been  brou^t  to  wlthtn  half  a  bflllon  dollan 
of  Its  present  statutory  limit. 

It  Is  weU  to  know  what  this  national-debt  figure  means.  It  Is 
seven  times  the  total  amount  of  money  now  tn  clrculatton  tn  the 
United  States.  It  Is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  ■nscnecil 
valuation  of  the  48  States.  Penzurylvanla's  share,  for  example,  will 
be  three  and  one-half  billions  of  doUars,  whlota  to  more  than  the 
entire  national  debt  ever  amounted  to  prior  to  our  entranoe  into  the 
World  War. 

Yet  in  spite  of  those  huge  expenditures,  the  aeeamalated  deflctta, 
and  the  steadUy  increasing  debt  the  American  Fedetatton  of  LsUmt 
calculates  that  the  number  of  unemployed  during  1988  wss  oaStf 
about  10  percent  less  than  when — In  the  name  of  "«M«nfil  re- 
covery— the  Roosevelt  sdminlstratkm  began  the  greatest  spendti^ 
wpnt  tn  aU  history. 

Actually  the  situation  is  much  worse  than  that.  In  1029  the 
federal  Government  was  operated  with  833.000  amptoyeta.  In 
Jime  1938  the  number  was  1.194,000,  exclusive  of  all  "reUef"  and 
other  "emergency"  workers.  The  Increase  was  43  percent,  and  48 
percent  of  It  has  been  since  1934  and  hence  srlthin  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  It  Is  the  inentahle  consegxience  of  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  overlapping  bureaus,  agencies,  and  r^mmltslf^ns  which  hass 
been  set  up  In  the  name  of  government  during  that  period. 

In  other  words,  for  the  year  1938.  the  ntunher  of  those  dependent 
upon  the  regular  Jobs  of  Federal.  State,  and  looal  governments, 
plus  those  on  relief  and  made  work,  adds  up  to  no  lass  thsa 
30.000.000  persons.  The  appalling  fact  is  that  out  of  our  entire 
population,  one  in  every  foiir  is  living  upon  government.  The 
ratio  of  producers  to  nonproducers  has  dwindled  untU  now  it  to 
only  4  to  1.  And  the  terrible  signlflcance  of  ttils  situation  to 
dear.  Actually,  that  part  of  our  population  which  creates  wealth, 
whldi  works  for  the  future,  has  been  contmually  dlmlnlib- 
ing.  while  that  part  which.  direcUy  or  indirectly,  lives  upon  the 
state  has  been  ceaaeleaely  growhig. 

Meanwhile  the  incentives  to  Investment  in  pruductlve  and  allied 
activities  have  been  stifled  not  only  by  the  teniflcaDy  mcreased 
burdens  of  general  and  pay-roll  taxes,  plits  the  perstotent  antag- 
onism of  goremment  toward  buslnees,  but  by  such  disproportionate 
rises  in  costs  of  production  ss  have,  for  example.  tMld  construc- 
tion activities  alnKist  to  zero  over  a  period  at  years,  and,  tn  the 
case  of  manufacture,  have  advanced  thoee  costs  by  at  least  90 
percent  over  the  peak  year  of  1999. 

Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  nationally  known  economist,  recently 
made  thto  significant  statement: 

"For  a  p«-iod  of  years  prior  to  the  depression  electric  utiUttas 
floated  about  a  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  and  carried  forward 
a  program  of  construction  amounting  to  about  a  billion  dollan  a 
year.  Railroads  were  spending  two  billions  a  year  In  capital  ex- 
penditures and  for  materiato." 

The  present  fact  is  that  the  electric  uttllttas  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  alnw3Bt  constant  attack  by  the  Oovemment  ainee  1033.  Im 
addition  to  which  the  Government  has  entered  that  field  In  a  large 
way  as  a  direct  and  powerful  competitor  of  privately  owned  enter- 
prise. Upon  the  other  hand,  our  railroads  have  been  operating 
under  the  great  handicaps  of  depressed  business  and  Increestngly 
severe  competition.  Obviously,  new  capital  to  not  entering  either 
field,  nor  is  it  being  expended  upon  a  scale  even  approaeblng  the 
previous  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  of  aU  new  capltsi 
that  was  invested  tn  all  forms  of  oorporate  enteiprtoe  throughout 
ttie  United  States  during  the  last  3  years  averaged  only  about  90 
percent  of  the  annual  average  Cor  1939  and  1980. 

Bo  much  for  the  national  sttiwtlan.  about  which  one  tSiing  to  very 
dear:  If  we  are  not  to  phinge  headlong  Into  tliat  national  bank- 
ruptcy which  the  President  himself,  as  a  candidate,  wai  im>,1  would 
be  the  litevltable  coneequenoe  erf  onreatralned  spending,  and  "deficit 
piled  upon  deficit,"  the  Oovemment  of  thto  Nation  must  speedily 
and  radicaUy  change  Its  course. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  result  of  the  Ifovemtjer  elections 
tn  thto  and  many  other  States  was  a  distinct  mandate  to  do  that 
vtTf  thing.  The  Republican  ntembertiilp  of  tlie  lower  House  vt 
OongresB  wm  almost  doubled.  More  than  100  of  the  Democrstle 
Members  were  elected  by  majoiltles  so  slim  that  they  barely  mads 
Che  grade.  The  Democratic  majority  has  dropped  from  227  to  87. 
But  the  impcrtant  thing  to  that  thto  to  not  a  New  Deal  majority. 
Beoent  events  have  shown  that  the  number  of  Democratic  Con- 
greasmen  who  do  imdetstand  the  mandate  of  laat  fail'a  etoetlona, 
and  who  Uterefore  are  opposed  to  the  i|Mndlng  pedicles  of  the  Mew 
Deal,  to  such  that,  wben  Joined  with  Che  BqnibUcans.  it  eonstt- 
tutes  an  anti-New  Deal  majority  sutBcleBt  to  defeat,  or  vitally 
w*f*>«*H  Important  legislation,  although  It  may  have  the 
Eive.  and  even  the  belligerent,  support  c€  the  White  Houes. 
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The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  President  himself  does  not  recog- 
nize or  wlU  not  concede  this  mandate,  but  upon  the  contrary  may 
contest  It  and  fight  against  It,  Is  after  all  perhaps  the  best  assur- 
ance that  the  people  will  express  themselves  so  conclusively  in 
1940  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  two  opinions  concerning  their 
determination  that  Oovernment  shall  function  within  the  con- 
fines of  reasonable  income — that  Oovernment  shall  aid  end  not 
■tlfle  national  recovery. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Pennsylvania  situation  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  a  complete  duplication  here  of  our  national  problems  and 
difficulties.  As  has  been  said:  This  did  not  Just  happen;  they 
planned  It  that  way. 

I  have  had  one  of  avx  own  staff  compile  the  financial  burden 
now  bearing  upon  productive  entorprl^  in  this  State.  Experts  in 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  have  examined  that  com- 
pilatlcn  and  pronounced  it  accurate. 

Following  are  the  important  State  taxes  and  other  direct  bur- 
dens, and  the  share  of  each  that  is  borne  by  productive  enter- 
prise, per  biennium: 

Capital  stock  tax »30.000.000 

Bonus   tax 1.000.000 

Corporate  net  Income  tax 61.000,000 

Oasollne  tax 25.000,000 

Unemployment    compensation    tax 90.000.000 

Administering  workmen's  compensation 1.200,000 

Increased  benefits  workmen's  compensaUon 34,000,000 

Old  age  benefits  (Federal) 63.750.000 

Total 295, 950, 000 

Of  the  above,  •262.750,000  has  become  effective  since  January 
1935. 

Where  does  the  money  go?  Well,  part  of  it  has  been  going  for 
padd^  pay  rolls.  But  that  Is  not  the  big  item,  nor  can  the  major 
saving  be  effected  there.  The  fact  is  that  diirlng  the  calendar 
year  1938.  expenditures  (State  and  Federal)  for  all  forms  of  relief 
in  Pennsylvania  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  figure 
la  staggering.  Mere  than  17  percent  of  our  people  are  being  car« 
ried  upon  relief.  In  one  form  or  another. 

The  assistance  expenditures  by  the  State  alone  during  1938 
•movinted  to  8111.000.000.  in  round  flg\U'es.  divided  as  follows: 
Seventy-six  millions  for  direct  relief;  twenty-four  millions  for 
State  old-age  assistance;  four  millions  In  aid  to  the  blind;  and 
seven  and  one-fourth  millions  under  the  heading  of  mothers'  as- 
sistance. 

But  again  that  does  not  reflect  the  whole  problem.  For.  In  his 
State-wide  radio  broadcast  of  January  27.  Governor  James  pointed 
cut  that  the  preceding  administration  not  only  had  spent  the 
•25.000.000  by  which  the  revenues  from  so-called  emergency  taxes 
exceeded  original  catimates.  plus  the  $45,000,000  procured  by  put- 
ting taxes  upon  a  self-assessing  basis,  but  likewise  it  had  gotten 
rid  of  approximately  $50,000,000  more,  which  shotild  have  been  In 
the  Treasury  with  which  to  carry  on  the  government  from  the 
day  the  James  administration  took  over,  \mtll  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent biennium  on  May  31,  1939. 

This  is  Just  an  outline  of  the  staggering  situation  with  which 
Governor  James  was  confronted  and  which  he  must  change  dras- 
tically in  order  to  put  the  Commonwealth  upon  an  even  keel.  He 
has  attacked  the  problem  with  heroic  courage.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  pledged  that  there  would  be  no  new  taxes,  and.  as  you 
know,  he  has  set  himself  and  his  administration  to  the  desperate 
task  of  balancing  the  budget  of  tlie  next  biennium  at  approxi- 
mately 1372,000,000.  That  figure  involves  the  liquidation  of  the 
fifty  million  deficit  of  the  present  biennium.  and  the  Governor  has 
frankly  stated  that  if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced  at  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  millions  for  the  193&-41  biennium.  it  will 
have  to  be  through  the  saving  of  somewhere  between  fifty  and 
seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

All  that  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  here  Is  that  the  problems  are 
many  and  of  major  proportions.  But  I  believe,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  hope  brightens  the  horizon.  Unmistakably,  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  set  their  face  toward 
drastic,  common-sense  economy  in  government.  In  Pennsylvania 
we  have  a  Governor  who  can  and  will  carry  that  purpose  to  a  vic- 
tcnrlous  conclusion.  Business,  industry,  and  workers  alike  all  have 
confidence  in  him. 

More  and  more  the  truth  is  being  recognized  that  no  nation,  no 
state,  can  go  on  Indefinitely  decreasing  the  number  of  those  who 
produce  its  wealth  and  Increasing  the  number  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  declining  nimiber  of  producers.  There  Is  only 
one  road  back,  and  that  is  the  hard  way — by  rigid  governmental 
economies,  by  drastically  reduced  public  expenditures,  by  a  lighten- 
ing of  the  tax  and  every  other  unnecessary  btirden  upon  business 
and  industry,  and  by  an  intelligent  protection  of  our  markets  and 
our  workers.  All  of  these  things  are  necessary  in  order  that  the 
Inducements  may  be  restored  for  capital  to  flow  into  productive 
ente.-prlse.  so  that  private  employment  again  may  supply  the  pur- 
Chasing  power  which  Is  the  necessary  fuel  of  our  economic  machine. 

Seven  years  of  spendthrift  experimentation,  of  pulling  rabbits 
out  of  hats,  has  shown  that  sound  methods  are  the  only  really 
honest  methods.  And  under  a  courageous,  common -sense  admln- 
Islration  now  installed  In  Harrlsburg,  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  on 
our  way. 
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Denver's  Opportunity  School— "For  All  Who  Wish 

to  Learn" 


The  Emily  Grlfflth  Opportunity  School,  which  "teaches  anybody 
anything — and  ttims  public-school  truants  into  eager  students." 
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HON.  LAWLENCE  LEWIS 

OF  OLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01   REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  1  larch  6,  1939 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERIckN  LEGION  MAGAZINE,  AS  CON- 
DENSED AND  PUBLISHED  JN  THE  READER'S  DIGEST  FOR 
FEBRUARY   1939 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  Denver  is  justly 
proud  of  Its  excellent  public  school  system,  of  which  one  of 
the  unique  and  outstanding  features  is  the  Emily  Griffith 
Opportunity  School.  Althotigh  now  housed  in  a  rather 
shabby  old  school  building,  at  Welton  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
In  downtown  Denver  until  Mtter  quarters  can  be  provided,  It 
Is  an  institution  which  has  attracted  the  favorable  attention 
of  eminent  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  vision  ani  energy  of  Miss  Emily  Qrlfflth. 
its  founder  and  first  principal. 

Out  of  years  of  practical  e;  :perlence  as  a  teacher  In  Denver, 
there  came  to  Miss  Griffith  the  vision  of  "A  school  which 
teaches  anybody  anjrthlng"  and  which  she  believed  would 
"turn  public-school  truants  into  eager  students."  Thanks 
to  this  vision,  to  the  ability  of  Miss  Griffith  to  persuade  the 
school  authorities  22  years  igo  to  allow  her  to  try  out  her 
plan,  and  to  her  tact,  entliusiasm,  and  tireless  energy  as 
Opportunity  School's  organ  zer  and  first  princii>al,  Denver 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  1  las  bsen  proved  to  be,  not  merely 
another  experiment  in  vocat:  onal  education  but  a  preeminent 
success. 

Unhappily,  Miss  Grlfflth  a]  most  wore  herself  out  in  working 
to  make  her  vision  a  reality  and  was  obliged  to  retire  5  or  6 
years  ago.  But  the  good  wi  )rk  of  the  institution  which  she 
envisaged  and  foxmded  goes  on  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Essert  and  Miss  Mary  P.  Miller,  heading  an 
efficient  and  enthusiastic  stdff.  The  spirit  which  Miss  Grif- 
fith imparted  to  the  schooljstill  lives.  A  grateful  city  has 
renamed  it  The  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School.  It  is 
her  monument.  1 

In  the  American  Legion  M  agazine  for  February  1939.  Marc 
A,  Rose  sketches  the  work  of  this  school.  This  article,  as 
condensed  and  published  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Febru- 
ary 1939,  Is  as  follows: 

The  boy  was  all  hands  am  1  feet  and  a  sullen  scowl  as  his 
discouraged  father  shoved  him  through  the  crowded  school  corri- 
dor to  the  desk  of  Paul  L.  E:s)iert.  the  principal.  That's  Essert's 
"offlce."  the  open  hallway,  neai  the  front  door. 

"I  can't  do  nothing  with  him,"  said  the  father,  anger  tightening 
his  voice.    "He  runs  away;  he  1  ums     ♦     •     ♦" 

Essert  Interrupted.  "Leave  him  here.  I  can't  talk  to  him  with 
you  around,  in  the  mood  you'it  in." 

The   man   hesitated,   ehruggeki    his   shoulders,   walked   away. 

"Now.  what's  the  matter?"  j^ssert  demanded. 

"He  8a3r3  I've  got  to  come  to.  school  here.    I  don't  want  to." 

"In  that  case,  don't  worry;  yi)u  won't  have  to  come.  As  a  mat- 
fact.  I  won't  let  you." 


ter  of 


The  boy  looked  a  little  affronted. 


"Why  cant  I?     Ain't  I  good 


enough?" 


You  can't  come  here  because  you  don't  want  to,"  Essert  ex- 
plained. "Nobody  can.  That's  a  rule  here.  So  you've  got  nothing 
to  worry  about.  But,  look — yoi  'd  better  stay  long  enough  so  your 
father  will  think  we've  had  a  i  ;ood  talk.  I've  got  to  make  a  trip 
around  the  school:  part  of  my  )ob.    Come  along." 

So  stubbcaTi  yoimg  Gus  Placek  trailed  through  the  print  shop. 
through  a  room  where  a  dosei.  telegraph  Instruments  clacked  In 
amateurish  rhythms,  through  the  fragrant  bake  shop,  through 
rooms  where  scores  of  typewrlteis  raised  an  vmholy  din.  He  listened 
a  few  minutes  to  a  girl  maklig  a  speech  before  an  audience  erf 
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60  people  at  tfl  ages.  He  glanced  at  a  sewing  roam,  a  beauty 
shop.  He  watched  llnotypera.  bricklayers,  carpente«.  He  stood 
for  a  Icmg  time  before  a  lathe  In  the  machine  wbo^.  BHert  waited; 
said  nothing. 

"WeU,  that's  aU,"  said  BBsert,  back  at  bis  desk.  rSee  anything 
you  liked?" 

Ous  came  oat  of  his  shell. 

"Say,  mister,  •  •  •  them  machtnwt  Gee,  theyYe  sweU.  IM 
Tik^  to  run  one  of  them.  Could  •  •  •  how  does  a  fellow  get 
to  do  that?" 

"Sure  you'd  like  to?" 

"Honest  I  woold  •  •  •,"  hut  then  a  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
"What  else  would  I  have  to  do?    What  would  I  have  to  take?" 

"Nothing,"  said  BBsert.     "Nothing  at  all." 

"But  m  school  you  always  have  to  take  somethln'  you  dont  Ilka. 
Arithmetic,  or  writing,  or  history,  or  things  like  that." 

"Not  here,"  said  Kssert. 

And  so  Ous  started  to  Icam  to  tie  a  machmist  In  the  Denver 
Opportunity  School.  It  wasnt  long  before  he  had  to  write  out  a 
slip  requesting  certain  Tnnti>rtai»  and  explaining  why  be  needed 
them. 

"Cant  read  it."  said  the  Instructor.    "Doesnt  seem  to  make 


That  happened  a  number  of  times.  Gus  was  stymied;  be  oouldnt 
get  any  further.  It  appeared.  tmtU  he  could  do  the  "^laper  work" 
that  is  essential  In  any  shop.  So  he  entered  a  class  in  Englliaih. 
He  was  stymied  again  when  he  couldnt  figure  out  three-fourths  of 
aeven-eighths  of  an  inch,  to  mark  where  a  hole  had  to  be  drlUed. 
So  Ous  txx)k  up  arithmetic.  Did  well  at  It,  too;  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  some  sense  in  it. 

There's  an  end  to  this  story.  Gus  Is  now  a  machinist,  and  a 
good  one. 

Ten  thousand  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  study  in  Denver's 
Opportunity  School  each  year.  The  youngest  on  record  so  far 
was  13:  the  oldest,  a  Frenchman,  a  retl3red  barber,  got  his  high- 
school  diploma  at  82. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  amazing  schocds  In  the  world.  It  has  no 
rules,  no  grades,  no  admission  requirements,  no  dlplomaa,  no  gradu- 
ations except  in  the  regularly  accredited  high  school,  which  Is  }\]st 
one  small  department.  It  comes  nearest  of  any  school  In  existence 
to  the  ideal  of  giving  "any  kind  of  service  for  any  individual  when 
he  comes  and  aeks  for  It."  So  said  a  group  of  dlstingtilshed 
educators  who  investigated  It  carefully. 

There's  an  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  shabby  old  building. 
It  isn't  a  fancy  Latin  motto.  It  reads  simply,  "Por  aU  who  wish  to 
learn." 

It  means  Just  what  it  says.  There's  a  class  for  girls  who  are 
about  to  be  married;  I  wasnt  allowed  to  visit  that.  But  I  did 
look  In  on  the  class  in  gold  mining.  There's  a  class  In  beginners' 
English.  We  glanced  through  the  door  at  a  group  of  graybeards. 
and  grandmothers,  and  dark  Mexican  girls,  and  one  bright,  eager 
jroung  man,  a  refugee  from  Vienna.  In  an  algebra  class,  a  little 
old  lady  explained  that  she  had  had  to  be  practical  aU  her  life, 
and  now  she  wanted  to  learn  something  useless. 

Experience  has  taught  the  Opportunity  School  to  be  wary  of 
volunteering  vocational  guidance.  Its  advice  almost  always  Is. 
"Do  what  you  really  want  to  do."  That  is  why  nobody  tried  to 
dissuade  the  fat  old  Negro  washwoman  who  wanted  to  study  In 
the  millinery  class.  It  was  Just  as  well,  for  now  she  is  making 
an  excellent  living  at  it.  She  has  a  flair  for  designing  bonnets 
that  enrapture  middle-aged  women  of  her  race.  Then  there  was 
the  deaf-mute  girl  who  wanted  to  learn  beauty-shop  technique. 
How  would  she  ever  get  a  Job.  the  teachers  wondered.  But  she 
did.  "Got  any  more  like  her?"  the  proprietor  demanded  the  other 
day.     "I  wish  none  of  'em  could  talk!" 

About  1.500  students  a  year  get  Jobs  through  the  school.  What 
about  the  other  8,500?  Why,  they  already  had  Jobs,  most  of  them. 
Now  they  have  better  Jobs.  A  young  scholar  working  for  his 
Ph.  D.  foUowed  up  178  employed  men  and  women  to  discover 
what  they  got  out  of  the  school.  Ten  showed  no  change  In 
wages.  Almost  half  of  the  rest  had  more  than  doubled  their  income 
because  they  had  learned  new  skills.  The  others  got  raises  of  10 
to  100  percent. 

This  Is  all  free,  you  understand;  Opportunity  School  is  part  of 
the  Denver  public-school  system.  And  Denver  is  Immensely  proud 
of  it. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  school's  many  functions  \b  the 
most  valuable,  b\it  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  most  important 
Is  Its  training  of  employed  people  for  the  next  step  ahead — or 
sometimes,  merely  to  keep  their  Jobs.  A  class  of  railroad  men.  for 
example,  Is  studying  a  new  airbrake  that  is  Jtist  being  introduced. 
Garagemen  are  learning  new  techniques  of  welding.  Scores  of 
shopgirls  are  stud3rlng  for  advancement;  often  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  emplojrers.  There  are  two  rooms  lull  of  employed  secretaries 
who  come  for  drill  in  speed  dictation. 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  class  in  pubUc  speaking  has  a  Job.  Tlie 
only  trouble  is  that  this  class  Is  too  popular  and  overcrowded. 
Here  It  Is  not  untisual  for  the  clerk  to  meet  his  boss.  The  clerk 
wants  to  conquer  his  timidity,  acquire  poise  aiid  confidence  that 
will  make  him  a  better  salesman.  The  boss  is  there  because  he 
wants  to  learn  how  to  make  a  good  pep  talk  to  his  own  staff. 
Besides  that,  he  has  a  few  pet  Ideas  he  would  like  to  put  across  In 
the  merchants'  association.  U  be  oould  only  learn  to  make  his  points 
when  he's  on  his  feet. 


Surprising  things  oome  out  of  that  daas.  Tlwre 
widowed  mother  of  three  chUdren  who  faced  the  problem  of 
Ing  a  living.  She  thotight  that  maybe,  if  she  could  oooquer 
shyness,  she  could  get  a  Job  m  a  store.  When  it  waa  her  turn 
to  apeaJL.,  she  talked  about  the  only  thing  she  understood — how 
to  cook  a  good  dinner.  It  sounds  fantastic  but  a  sales  manager 
heard  her  that  night,  and  now  the  widow  leetures  and  demon- 
strates btf ore  Itfge  crowds  Jor  his  company — wbicb  makea  gas 
stoves. 

Second  In  importance  is  the  help  the  school  gives  to  thousands 
who  did  not  fit  into  a  standard  mOiotA:  Middle-aged  folk  ftom 
the  mountains,  where  educational  opportimltles  were  few  in  their 
youth:  boys  like  Gus;  maladjusted  youngsters  who  are  stubborn 
and  unruly  at  desks,  but  given  something  to  do  with  their  hands, 
develop  swiftly  and  eagerly.  Others  who,  tbrou^  a  not  tmcom- 
mon  psychological  quirk.  Just  cannot  endure  the  ordinary  school's 
regimentation,  but  thrive  in  the  "no  rules"  atmosphere  at  Oppor- 
tunity School — with  no  attendanoe  records,  no  exaznlnatlona.  no 
grades,  no  required  subjects,  no  specified  length  of  courses.  They 
study  the  one  thing  they  want  to  learn,  and  If  they  are  led  on. 
like  Ous.  to  study  boc^s  as  weU,  it  Is  done  so  subtly  that  thef 
never  know  it  was  deliberate. 

Sooner  or  later.  Paul  Essert  talks  with  every  student — 10.000  a 
year.  Most  of  them  come  to  him  and  teU  their  stories.  Tbe  reek, 
he  seeks  out.  One  reason  he  has  no  ofQce  is  that  there's  no  room 
tar  one.  Every  inch  of  space  is  in  use.  day  and  night.  Numeroiu 
Classes  meet  in  the  halls,  behind  f(ddlng  screens.  But  secondly, 
Essert  likes  to  be  accessible.  It's  the  spirit  of  the  place — the 
same  spirit  which  leads  Denver  businessmen  to  teach  claaaes 
for  $4.25  a  night.  And  it  traces  back  to  Emily  Grlfflth,  an  elghth- 
grtkde  teacher  in  Denver. 

She  was  a  kind  of  social  missionary.  When  children  were  absent 
from  her  classes,  she  looked  them  up  In  their  homes.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten.  she  asserts,  the  trouble  at  home  was  unemployment, 
and  iisually  that  was  traceable  to  one  of  ttiree  thmgs — the  advance 
of  the  machine,  lack  of  training,  or  broken  English.  She  had  a 
vision  of  a  school  that  would  train  people  to  new  skills,  and,  finally, 
she  was  allowed  to  start  It  In  the  old  scboolhouse  In  downtown 
Denver.  It  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  the  spirit  she  baa 
created  has  carried  on  since  her  retirement. 

•Hie  Opportunity  School  teaches  more  than  Alll  with  taanda. 
It  is  a  character  school.  It  builds  self-respect  and  self-confidence. 
It  teaches  attitudes — regard  for  the  rights  of  fellow  workers,  cour- 
tesy, neatness,  the  necessity  of  cooperation. 

Employers  know  that.  A  card  from  the  Opportunity  School  Is 
as  good  a  recommendation  as  a  Job  seeker  can  get — and  yet  all  tk 
says  is.  '"Gus  Placek  has  been  attending  our  classes  in  the  msfhins 

shop  for months.*'    That's  all  it  says — but  you  cant  have  ons 

untU  the  instructor  thinks  you  are  ready  to  get  and  hold  a  Job. 

The  school  has  a  creed:  "Unlimited  faith  In  the  capacity  of  cTery 
normal  human  being,  if  given  a  fitting  chance,  to  become  a  s^- 
sustalnlng.  self-respecting,  happy  member  of  society." 

Iliat's  a  Uttle  elaborate  for  some  of  the  students  In  Opportunity 
School.  But  they  understand  the  cards  that  are  stuck  aU  over  tbs 
place.    The  cards  say:  "You  can  do  it." 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  7  legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  6),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L.  MclfAKT,  OP  OREOOIT. 

MARCH  4.  1989 


Mc.  JOHNSON  (rf  California.  Mr.  President,  I  uik  lea«» 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  b  radio  address  deUvered  bj 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  BCcNakyJ  on  March  4, 
1939,  in  observation  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  meeting  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as  fcUows: 

In  Joyfully  commemorating  tonight  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  scheduled  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  It  Is  natural  that  our  thoughts  should  turn  abroad 
as  we  contemplate  our  own  good  fortune. 

We  are  an  easy-going  people.  We  have  a  tendency  to  take  for 
granted  the  circumstances  surrounding  otir  dally  llTsa.  Jost  as 
we  breathe  fresh  atr  without  thinking  about  It  so  we  live  and 
more  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  liberty  without  being 
partlculaiiy  conscious  of  it.    Tlie  ttunigbt  never  occurs  to  us  that 
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we  should  not  saj  exactly  what  we  think  about  a  policy  of  govern- 
ment or  an  official.  We  do  not  cast  siuplcloxis  glances  about  ond 
then  whisper  behind  our  hands.  We  speak  out.  We  go  to  the 
church  of  our  desire.  We  read  openly  our  favorite  newspaper. 
We  wear  the  kind  and  color  of  shirt  that  we  like. 

We  give  no  particular  thought  to  all  of  this.  Only  on  occasions 
Buch  as  today,  when  we  take  stock  of  ourselves  do  we  realize  what 
a  blessed  people  we  are.  Perhaps  you  doubt  that.  If  so.  I  invite 
you  to  cast  your  eyes  abroad  at  this  hour  when  clouds  of  war 
darken  the  horizon  of  other  continents.  Contrast  what  is  hap- 
pening in  other  lands  with  American  life. 

Abroad  we  see  men  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  autocrats  of 
power,  centering  all  authority  in  themselves.  There  we  see  men 
who6e  dictatorships  are  more  autocratic  than  the  rule  of  kings. 
Under  the  iron  fists  of  these  dictators  we  see  other  men  persecuted 
and  exiled  because  of  the  God  they  worship  or  the  race  to  which 
they  belong.  We  see  men  and  women  told  what  kind  of  work  they 
^     must  do,  what  they  can  read  and  hear,  what  they  must  eat. 

Hanging  over  these  people  Is  the  dreadful  threat  of  being  sent 
Into  armed  conflict  against  each  other  at  the  sole  word  of  rulers 
Intoxicated  with  power  and  ambition.  In  this  bloodshed,  which 
already  has  taken  place  in  parts  of  the  world,  the  men  who  do 
the  fighting  will  have  no  cause  for  grievance  nor  will  they  profit 
by  the  outcome.  But  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  steps 
Which  lead  to  war. 

What  has  happened  to  these  people?  Why  are  they  doomed  to 
such  a  miserable  plight?  The  answer  Is  that  they  surrendered 
the  rigbt  to  govern  themselves  for  the  Illusory  promise  of  economic 
securliy.  Now  they  have  neither  economic  security  nor  peace  of 
mind. 

Between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  sorrowful  fate  which 
has  fallen  en  those  abroad,  which  I  have  Jtist  described,  stands  the 
American  system  of  representative  government.  As  long  as  that 
system  prevails  Americans  will  be  safe  from  dictators  and  t3rrannlcal 
rule.  Let  that  system  in  Its  fundamental  provisions  be  weakened 
^^  and  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  danger  greater  than  any  we  have 
^*      ever  known. 

The  survival  of  that  system  for  150  years  Is  the  significance  of  the 
anniversary  we  celebrate  today.  For  today  Congress  assembled  in 
Joint  session  150  years  after  Its  first  scheduled  meeting.  Its  place 
"In  the  American  Government  today  is  In  essence  what  it  was  on 
the  day  of  its  first  meeting.  Its  authority  has  been  kept  Intact. 
It  remains  the  first  bulwark  of  American  democracy. 

Point  out.  If  you  will,  another  government  In  the  world  that 
has  not  undergone  substantial  change  in  the  last  150  years.  There 
is  not  one.  For  a  time  during  that  period  representative  govern- 
ment grew  in  strength  and  fiourlshed  in  many  lands  that  had 
known  only  autocratic  rxile.  But  in  more  recent  years,  outside  of 
this  country,  representative  government  has  been  ground  down 
until  In  the  totalitarian  states  It  no  longer  exists.  There  the 
people  are  governed  by  decrees  Issued  by  one  man. 

In  periods  of  stress  and  strain  the  wisdom  and  value  of 
representative  government — of  people  governing  theniselves  through 
their  freely  chosen  agents — always  are  questioned.  It  wsis  so  In 
this  Nation  during  the  ClvU  War.  It  was  true  again  during  the 
World  War.  It  happened  only  lately  during  the  cataclysmic  eco- 
nomic upheaval  through  which  we  are  passing. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  men  who  cried  out  against  main- 
tenance of  the  deliberative  process  in  dealing  with  matters  that 
affect  the  people.  They  said  It  was  a  waste  of  time;  that  it  was 
Inefficient  The  coxintry  was  better  off  when  Congress  was  not  In 
Bcss'on,  they  asserted.  Let  one  man  determine  what  should  be 
done,  it  was  argued.  Then  let  him  be  about  the  Job  of  getting  it 
done.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  this  country 
needed  a  dictator.  Not  until  later  did  they  really  know  what  they 
were  proposing. 

In  response  to  such  clamor.  Congress  surrendered  In  some  mat- 
ters its  independence  of  Judgment  for  a  time.  Discretionary  power 
was  voted  to  the  President,  which  shovild  not  be  given  to  any  man. 
The  President  himself  recognized  the  dangerous  cotirse  on  which 
we  were  bent  when  he  declared  that  "we  have  built  up  new  Instru- 
ments of  public  power"  which  could  be  used  to  "provide  shackles 
lor  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

You  will  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  we  were  a  country  ruled  in 
large  part  through  Executive  decree.  Codes  and  Executive  orders 
laid  restraints  on  business  and  agriculture  that  Congress  had  not 
foreseen.  Huge  stims  of  money  were  voted  to  the  President  to  be 
tised  as  he  determined.  All  of  this  was  a  departure  from  oiir 
traditional  government  in  this  country.  But  now  we  know  that 
our  system  was  not  Impaired  and  that  the  departure  was  only 
temporary. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  departure  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences had  It  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  the  American  people. 
Their  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  American  system  of  government 
was  so  deep-seated  that  our  people  refused  to  be  tempted  by  the 
Illusory  promise  of  short  cuts  to  good  government.  They  became 
alarmed  over  what  was  happening. 

Well  they  might  have  been  alarmed!  All  history  teaches  that 
once  the  door  is  opened  to  usurpation  of  power  no  man  living  knows 
how  long  our  civil  liberties  will  survive.  All  of  cur  truly  great 
statesmen,  all  of  our  patriots,  have  so  warned  us  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation.  George  Washington  commanded  that  we  t>e  on  guard 
when  in  his  Farewell  Address  he  declared  that  "the  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  departments  in 
one,  and  thxis  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotism." 


since  Washington  first  uttered 
redress  the  balance  of  authorltv 


proposed. 
It  Is  an  old  saying  that  many 


And  the  Father  of  our  Countr '  added :  "Let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this  In  <  ne  instance  may  be  the  Instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  we^x)n  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed." 

Within  the  last  year  the  Am^lcan  people  decisively  heeded  this 
ancient  admonition.  Just  as  tl^y  always  have  In  times  of  danger 

his  warning.  They  tmdertook  to 
in  the  National  Government.  They 
took  steps  to  make  impossible  <he  creation  of  further  instruments 
of  power  which  might* in  the  t  ands  of  the  wrong  men  be  used  to 
shackle  the  liberties  of  the  peo  )le. 

This  they  did  by  greatly  redu  :lng  the  swollen  power  of  one  party 
Thiis  on  the  blrt)  iday  of  Congress  we  find  that  body 
reverting  to  its  traditional  Ir  dependence.  We  find  once  again 
general  acceptance  of  the  prin  :lple  on  which  oui  Government  Is 
built,  namely,  that  "deliberative  forces  shotild  prevail  over  the 
arbitrary." 

For  all  of  us  this  Is  a  happy Jcircumstance.  It  would  have  been 
ironic,  Indeed,  if  Congress,  on  tl  lis  anniversary  of  its  establishment, 
had  been  found  to  have  surrei  dered  the  functions  and  the  inde- 
pendence that  are  responsible  f<  r  its  survival.  But  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  this  country  a  wajra  has  been  served  best  when  it 
had  an  Independent  Congress  t  lat  functioned  as  the  Constitution 


heads  are  better  than  one.    A  large 


group  of  men,  after  deliberating  and  discussing  policies  of  govern- 
ment, are  less  apt  to  be  wrong 


than  one  man  or  a  small  group  of 
men.  Human  nature  and  the  pride  of  authorship  necessarily  blind 
men  to  the  defects  in  their  handiwork.     Thus  the  more  eyes  and 

policies  before  they  are  undertaken 
and  the  greater  are  the  prospects 


minds  that  scrutinize  proposed 
the  better  It  is  for  the  nation 
for  success. 

The  policy  which  our  Goveniment  should  follow  in  the  present 
disturbed  condition  of  world  iffalrs  serves  as  an  Illustration  of 
what  I  mean.    In  several  coum  rles  abroad  the  people  have  no  in- 


fluence in  the  framing  of  such 


little  knowledge  of  what  Is  ha  >penlng 

papers  censored  but  the  decls  ons  which  may  plunge  them  into 

bloodshed  are  made  behind  clc  sed  doors  by  a  few  men. 

Here  under  our  representative  system  of  government  such  vital 
policies  are  hammered  out  on  tpe  anvils  of  legislative  debate.    The 

alert  and  vigilant  Conj^ress  Is  an 
antidote  against  secrecy  in  tbe  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
Moreover,  it  constitutes  a  brak:  on  hasty  or  ill-considered  action. 

forced  to  take  up  arms — and  may 
God  forbid — our  people  at  leas^  will  know  the  reasons  and  causes 
for  such  a  course. 

Our  people  can  feel  content  t^at  before  this  Nation  again  goes  to 

the  matter  through  their  elected 
agents  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  No  one  man — no  small 
group  of  men — can  issue  the  dj  eaded  declaration  of  war  on  behalf 
of  this  cotintry.  It  can  be  den;  only  by  Congress  and.  if  at  all,  it 
will  be  done  only  after  the  mo«t  thorough  deliberation. 

For  this  reason  alone — and  trere  are  many  others — today  should 
be  one  of  genuine  rejoicing  or  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
For  today  we  have  evidence  o  the  strength  and  vitality  of  otir 
Government  In  its  survival  fof  150  years.     We  know  now  as  we 

wisdom  and  care  with  which  the 
founding  fathers  established  tlils  Republic. 

What  Is  more,  we  have  den  lonstrated  again  to  a  restless  and 
turbulent  world  the  strength,  the  vigor,  and  the  endurance  of 
American  democracy.    No  greaer  contribution  to  civilization  and 


world  peace  can  be  made  than 


traditional  system  of  represent  itive,  repubUcan  government. 


EXTENSIOJ^ 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Ttiesday.  March  7  (legislatm^ 


or 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  Prcb 
ago  today,  Daniel  Webster, 
United  States  on  the  subject 
very  important  and  wise 
sent  to  have  those  remarks 
not  read  them  to  the  Senat( 

There  being  no  objection, 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
man.  nor  as  a  northern  man. 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United 


policies.    What  is  worse,  they  have 
Not  only  are  their  news- 


that  we  carry  on  unimpaired  our 


The  Constitution 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ALEXANDER  WILEY 

"whsCONSlN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday,  March  6) .  1939 


REMARKS    OF    DANIEL    WEI  3TER    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

SINATE 


ident 


on  March  7,  1850,  89  years 
speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the 
of  the  Constitution,  uttered  some 

remarks.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  in  the  Record.    I  shall 
at  this  time, 
the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 

HIecord,  as  follows: 


sp<  ak 


today,   not  as  a  Massachusetts 
1  lut  as  an  American,  and  a  Mamber 
It  Is  fortunate  that  there  is  a 


Stites 


».; 
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Senate  of  the  United  States;  s  body  not  yet  mored  from  Its  pro- 
priety, not  lost  to  a  just  sense  of  its  own  dignity  and  its  oiwn  hlgli 
respooalbiUtles.  and  a  body  to  which  the  country  looks,  with  confi- 
dence, for  wise,  moderate,  patelotlc,  and  healing  coxuiaels.  It  ia 
not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  In  the  midst  of  strong  agitations, 
and  are  surrounded  by  very  considerable  dangers  to  our  instltu* 
Uons  and  Government.    The  imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose. 

And  now.  Mr.  President.  Instead  at  dwelling  in  those  caverns  at 
^darkness,  instead  of  groping  with  those  Ideas  so  fvill  of  all  that  Is 
bCKTld  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  Into  the  light  of  day;  let  us 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  liberty  and  undon:  let  tis  cherish  those  hopes 
which  belong  to  us;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects 
that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  action;  let  us  raise  our 
ocmceptlons  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  duties 
that  devolve  upion  us;  let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  tbe 
country  for  which  we  act.  our  a^tratlons  as  high  as  its  certain 
destiny;  let  xis  not  be  pygmies  In  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never 
did  there  devtdve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now 
devolve  upon  us  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constttutlan  and  the 
harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  tt.  Let  us 
make  our  generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  In 
that  golden  chain  which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  tbe 
people  of  all  tbe  States  to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We 
have  a  great,  popular,  constitutional  Government,  guarded  by  law 
and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  affections  of  the  whole 
people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these  States  together,  no 
Iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  tbexn;  tbey  Uve  and  stand 
tmder  a  Oovemment  popular  in  Its  fcxm,  representative  In  Its 
character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed, 
we  hope,  as  to  last  forever.  In  all  Its  history  It  has  been  benefi- 
cent; it  has  trodden  down  no  man's  liberty;  It  has  crushed  no  Stats. 
Its  daily  respiration  is  liberty  and  patriotism;  Ita  yet  youthful  veins 
are  full  of  enterprise,  coxirage,  and  bonorable  love  ot  glory  and 
renown. 

Keep  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  7  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  5),  2939 


ARTICLE   BY    HARRY    HANSEN    IN    THE   NEW    YORK   WOEtliD- 
TELEGRAU  OF  MARCH  6.    1038 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  adc  xmanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  by  Harry  Hansen, 
published  in  the  New  York  World-Tielegram  on  March  6, 
1939.  The  article  is  headed  Keep  Out  of  War  at  An  Costs. 
Advice  of  Stuart  Chase  in  New  Book  Urging  Complete  Isola- 
tion of  United  States.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  un-American. 
foreign-minded  propaganda,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  genuine 
American  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Wwld-Telegram  of  March  6,  19391 
Thc  pnsT  RKAmtB 
(By  Harry  Hansen) 

KBXP  OX7T  OP  WAS  AT  AIX  COSTS,  ADVICB  OF  STUAXT  CHASB  IK  MKW   BOOK 
ITBGINa  COICFUETK  ISOLATIOM  OF  UHM'ai)  8TATIS 

Every  American  who  wants  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of  war 
at  all  costs  and  wants  arg\iments  to  combat  those  who  dont  should 
hurry  to  a  bookstore  and  get  Stuart  Chase's  The  New  Western  Front. 
It  Is  the  best  eiqxKition  yet  of  the  self-sufBclency  argument,  which 
Chase  elucidates  without  getting  completely  befogged  in  abstract 
theories  of  government.  Chase  is  Interested  solely  in  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  and  advocates  a  cold-blooded  plan  for  turning 
our  backs  on  European  troubles  and  building  up  our  reserves  of 
Industry,  employment,  peace,  and  jxjwer. 

When  I  mention  Americans  who  want  to  **eep  out  of  war  at  all 
costs"  I  want  to  stress  "at  all  costs."  Chase's  plan  means  curtail- 
ing inisiness  Investments  in  foreign  markets  and  atten^)ts  to  cap- 
ture foreign  trade,  save  for  South  America.  It  offers  no  practical 
help  to  democracies  or  minorities  abroad.  His  navy  does  not  con- 
template becoming  a  part  of  the  British  defense  plan.  He  wamts 
us  out  of  China  so  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  can  fight  It  out.  He 
gives  but  brief  attention  to  refugees,  saying  merely  tbat  immigra- 
tion Is  not  needed  today  as  it  was  once. 

His  book  differs  radically  from  Lewis  MumfonI"B  Men  Must  Act, 
although  both  men  are  trying  to  find  a  plan  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  Mumford's  plan  of  nonlntercourse  with  dictator 
nations  might  begin  tomorrow;  Chase  would  enforce  his  restric- 
tions only  on  belligerents,  and  he  warns  of  the  danger  of  economic 
boycotts.  Economic  consideratlans  bulk  so  large  In  Chase's  book 
that  te  has  no  time  for  Tf"^^**"^  and  *ithmn»i  be  artmlta  tbat 


sympathy  for  a  natlan  attacked  might  create  a  war  aplrtt  in  tb« 
United  States,  he  offers  various  plans  to  checkmate  any  attempt  to 
get  us  in. 

cuas  uiffcicPbOTicaarr,  boot  op  wab 

Stuart  Chase  seems  one  of  the  few  Journalists  who  is  not  com* 
pletely  befogged  by  Nasi  theories  of  tbe  state.  Lewis  Mumford 
devotes  most  ctf  his  book.  Men  Must  Act,  to  a  discussion  of  tbe  in- 
sidious character  of  nasi-lsm  aixl  fascism  and  sees  these  tbeorles 
creeping  across  the  ocean  in  tbe  form  of  ideas  tbat  stultify  tba 
democratic  will.  Moreover,  be  beUevee  tbat  theory  comes  first  and 
the  economic  adjiistment  afterward,  berating  the  Marxists  for  not 
seeing  this  plainly.    Chase  adopts  exactly  the  opposite  view. 

Chase  sees  all  democratic  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  emergency 
and  keeps  his  eye  on  the  chief  argument — ^that  men  overtxim  tbetr 
governments  only  when  tbey  have  neither  )obe  nor  flood.  He  doesnt 
believe  tbat  tbe  United  States  faces  any  great  dlAculty  from  for- 
eign theories  so  long  as  it  solves  unemployment  at  home.  He  be- 
lieves that  one  of  tbe  great  factors  making  for  war  Is  boredom, 
and  that  this,  too,  is  overcome  with  proper  employment. 

"In  simplest  terms,  tbe  Inventors  must  find  a  method  wblcb  win 
permit  Americans  to  buy  back  what  tbey  can  make,"  writes  Cbsse. 
**We  need  an  invention  tbat  will  neutrallBS,  scale  down,  transform 
the  present  debt  burden  and  prevent  it  from  aectmulattng  In  tbe 
future — an  invention  tbat  will  lead  steadily  to  a  pay-as-jou-flo 
economy ."  This  is  a  nonezpandlng  economy  and  for  that  rwaoa 
cannot  tolerate  a  compounding  debt.  Chase  wants  a  way  of  turn- 
ing bonds  Into  stocks,  so  there  abaU  be  no  fixed  Interest  cbargas. 
only  earnings.  He  rscommends  "an  •conomlc  program  for  de- 
mocracy" (Vanguard  Press)   as  a  ''sensible  generaJ  program." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  one  of  Chase's  suggestions  has  been 
anticipated  already  by  the  day's  news.  He  wants  the  United  States 
to  lay  In  a  stock  of  rubber,  tin.  coffee,  and  otber  products  not 
easily  available  within  our  borders.  In  Saturday's  dlspatf^MS  It 
was  repeated  tbat  the  Oovenunent  Is  copsldering  taking  supplies  ot 
these  products  In  eacbange  for  the  war  iUM*. 


8TAT  AT  HOm  TROTTGH  RXAVXlfS  TUJ. 

Stuart  Chase's  program  will  be  attacked  as  an  attempt  to  limit 
Individual  enterprise,  and  that  is  what  It  proposes.  It  would  stop 
American  coriMrations  from  fighting  for  goods  abroad,  penetrating 
Into  foreign  fields  in  open  competition  with  foreigners.  During 
war  It  would  seriously  curtail  exports  to  belligerents.  Shippers 
would  complain  and  lose.  So  would  manufacturers.  But  Chase 
points  out  that  If  It  costs  a  lot  to  stay  out  of  war.  It  costs  evea 
more  to  go  In.  And  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  wreck  the  co\intry 
is  to  permit  huge  sales  to  belligerents  and  a  war  boom. 

"When  war  comes,  if  we  care  to  pay  the  nuxleBt  price  of  neu- 
traUty.  we  do  not  have  to  be  dragged  In."  Tbat  Is  Stuart  Chsesl 
oonclusUm.  He  sees  tbe  United  States  with  civilisation  In  Its 
keeplx«.  though  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  fall.  "If  tbe  giant  bombers 
roar  from  their  hangars  to  destroy  Paris,  London,  Berlin.  Borne. 
Vladivostok,  Tokyo,  the  United  States  can  still  carry  on." 

Here  the  reader  will  recognize  a  complete  divorce  from  theoretical 
concern.  One  of  tbe  most-repeatad  arg\aaaenu  today  is  that  Amer- 
ica mtist  save  clvlUaatlon— by  participation.  Another  is  tbat  unlssa 
America  enters  a  major  war,  tbe  winner  will  come  over  and  take 
us  as  his  plum.  Chase  has  sidestepped  these  arguments  in  him 
overwhelming  confidence  that  a  strong,  self-supporting,  well- 
armed  United  States  will  be  impregnable.  I  think  tbe  weak  tp<A 
in  bis  argxunent  is  bis  belief  that  tbe  United  States  can  take 
care  of  this  hemisphere.  He  has  confidence  in  tbe  Integrity  of 
South  American  natloiM.  But  xmless  these  nations  are  Impervious 
to  European  penetration,  and  are  as  self-sufficient  as  we,  we  maj 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  man  this  lifeline. 


Oar  Varied  But  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  7  (.legislaUrx  day  of  Monday,  March  6).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHFrB 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
William  Allen  White  entitled  "Our  Varied  But  United 
States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoso.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  World's  Fair  Section  for  Mkreh  B, 

1039] 

OUa  ViMSMD  BUT  uaii'U)  BTSm 

(By  William  Allen  White,  editor  and  author) 
Hm  Amierican  State  In  its  relatlan  to  tbe  Federal  Oovemmeot 
was  a  new  thing  in  this  old  world  when  Oeorgc  Wsshlngton 
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Inavigurated  150  years  ago.  Federated  States  were  not  new;  the 
Wea  of  amalgamation  of  conquered  States  In  an  empire  la  almost 
as  old  as  the  written  history  of  man.  But  a  union  of  States,  not 
primarily  for  defense,  not  obviously  for  economic  advantage,  but 
to  preserve  a  democratic  idea — that  was  new. 

And  It  is  still  new  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  world's  fair  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's Inauguration  and  looking  down  a  vista  perhaps  equally  as 
long  Into  the  world  of  tomorrow.  For,  whereas  In  1789  the 
American  Union  was  an  ideal,  today  It  Is  a  working  reality  which 
has  nowhere  else  been  achieved. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  American  Union  of  States 
was  to  preserve  the  liljerty  of  tho  individual  by  guaranteeing  his 
security  and  self-respect  as  an  individual.  That  idea  150  years 
ago  was  amazing.  It  overturned  the  entire  conception  of  the 
imperial  State  as  the  world  had  known  it,  for  America  created 
the  union  as  the  citizen's  servant. 

It  was  the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  sovereign  States  that  created 
the  Nation  as  we  know  it  today.  That  idea  gave  the  citizen  in 
his  local  valley,  in  his  home  mountains,  on  his  particular  plains, 
and  by  the  waters  of  his  own  lakes  not  merely  the  right  to  develop 
his  own  national  culture  but  also  the  spiritual  leisure,  the  elbow 
room  and  the  security  of  his  liberty  to  build  up,  unmolested  and 
unafraid,  the  local  culture  which  he  loved. 

Each  of  the  48  States  of  this  Nation  differs  from  its  fellows. 
No  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike.  Each  has  its  local  cultxire  and 
characteristics;  but  they  add  up  Into  one  great  nation.  Some- 
times neighboring  States  are  suiQciently  similar  to  give  rise  to  a 
dlflllnct  regional  quality  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  The 
South  is  all  Its  own  kind.  So  is  New  England.  The  Middle  States 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes — bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  MlssUslppt  and  on  the  east  by  the  Alleghenies — create  a  unique 
economic  and  social  civilization  In  our  Union. 

The  Prairie  States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  also  have  their  own 
peculiar  institutions,  their  own  way  of  life,  their  own  politioal 
predilections.     Theirs  la  a  rural  civilization. 

The  Mountain  States  from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada  to  the 
Canadian  line  form  a  definite  region,  with  its  own  marked  social, 
economic,  and  political  characteristics.  Even  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  divide  at  San  Francisco  into  two  sections,  north  and  south. 

Y«t  within  these  regions  every  State  differs  from  the  other  with 
some  real  distinction  as  "one  star  dlffereth  from  another  in  glory." 
In  the  South  the  States  along  the  Gulf  differ  from  the  Southern 
States  along  the  Atlantic.  The  variances  are  visible  to  the  casual 
traveler.  Also,  curiously  enough,  Mississippi  has  quite  another 
viewpoint  from  that  of  Louisiana;  and  Alabama,  with  its  strong 
Industrial  Interests,  Is  not  at  all  like  either  Louisiana  or  Mississippi. 

Probably  the  matter  of  climate  affects  regional  differences  as.  for 
instance,  between  the  South  and  New  England,  between  the  South- 
em  Pacific  coastal  civilization,  and  that,  say,  of  the  northern  Ohio 
Valley,  but  the  vital  dWTerences  between  neighboring  States  may 
not  be  attributed  to  climate. 

What.  then,  makes  two  States,  like  Kansas  and  Missouri,  so 
entirely  unlike  each  other  in  their  outer  manifestations?  Kansas, 
since  the  beginning,  has  boasted  that  It  was  the  child  of  Plymouth 
Rock — a  prairie  Puritan  civilization.  Missouri,  culturally,  is  of  the 
South.  She  is  as  rock-ribbed  in  her  adherence  to  the  Democratic 
Party  as  Kansas  is  to  the  Rej)ubllcan.    Why? 

No  serious  economic  divisions  may  be  seen  at  the  State  line  that 
borders  those  two  Midwestern  States.  Yet  at  the  State  line  one 
detects  differences  In  the  population.  There  they  are.  two  States. 
In  which  different  blood  streams  are  reflected  in  different  idioms. 

Consider  carefully  any  two  bordering  States  in  the  Union  and 
you  will  find  curious  divergences  of  dialect,  social  organization, 
blood,  economic  interest.  They  are  not  deep,  but  they  are  notice- 
able, and  with  the  passing  decades  the  differences  do  not  tend  to 
disappear.     State  boundaries  are  probably  deepening. 

What  is  it  that  creates  oizr  48  curiously  different  American 
Commonwealths?  Let  us  turn  back  to  colonial  days.  There  we 
find  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  13  little  nations.  Each 
approached  the  problems  of  the  Revolution  uniquely  in  minor 
matters. 

Climate,  the  difference  in  latitude  between  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts,  cannot  explain  why  South  Carolina  as  a  colony 
grew  into  a  class-conscious  aristocracy  and  Massachusetts  became 
a  rampant  democracy.  By  all  the  rules  of  colonization  there  should 
have  been  but  one  colonial  civilization  from  Charleston  to  Boston, 
instead  of  a  dozen  kinds  of  Englishmen  with  a  dozen  different 
ideals. 

One  is  tempted  to  toy  with  the  thesis  that  it  is  Indeed  colonial 
Ideals  implanted  with  the  first  settlers,  that  some  way  in  a  myste- 
rious psychopolitlcal  germination  produces  the  individuality  that 
distinguishes  a  State.  For  each  of  out  American  States  has  gone 
through  the  colonial  period,  its  pioneer  era.  The  pioneers  In  every 
colony,  in  any  territory,  had  a  sort  of  yeasty  strength.  They  formed 
the  folk  ways  of  each  new  settlement  that  afterward  became  a 
State.    They  begot  the  State — each  of  the  48  States. 

Go  to  the  fair  and  see  the  various  State  displays  and  you  will  see 
the  differences.  Natural  resources  will  be  on  view,  the  metals,  the 
harvest  from  the  fields  and  forests  and  orchards,  the  dairy  end 
fishery  and  factory  products.  Sunshine  and  scenery  will  be  made 
much  of,  the  mountains  and  lakes,  the  woods  and  the  hills. 
America,  in  short.  But  also  Florida  and  Maine.  Missouri  and  Mon- 
tana. Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  New  York  and  all  the  other  States. 
The  differences  are  there  and  it  takes  no  mystic  powers  for  anyone 
to  see  them. 


Yet  with  all  these  48  separate  i  Ikjmmonwealths.  we  are  one  people. 
The  pioneer  individualists  held  fn  their  hearts  one  political  Ideal — 
to  establish  popular  government.  The  Federal  Government  the 
colonists  created  was  an  enlarge( ;  copy  more  or  less  faithfully  repro- 
duced of  the  colonial  type  to  wl  Jch  they  were  used.  Similarly  the 
constitutions  of  the  new  States  carved  out  of  the  forests  and  the 
prairies  by  the  pioneers  of  the  e  ghteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
in  tiu-n  were  and  still  are  fa  rly  exact  replicas  at  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Americans  in  the  48  States  hive  all  moved  along  abreast  on  the 
path  of  political  progress  made  necessary  by  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  S:ates  have  first  made  the  necessary 
changes  In  their  political  forms— laws,  constitutional  amendments. 
Judicial  Interpretations — which  changing  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions required.  When  the  I  Itates  have  proved  that  the  new 
weapons  of  democracy  were  ne«  ded  and  efficient,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  and  ado  jted  them.  Rarely  has  any  State 
long  occupied  alone  a  salient  t  hat  was  untenable  for  the  others. 
In  our  forward  march  as  a  united  people,  the  experience  of  the 
States  has  been  the  wisdom  of  tne  Nation. 

We  are  united  fundamentally  by  a  common  language  and  a  legal 
code  based  upon  the  English  latv.  These  foundations  laid  down  a 
basis  for  expeditious  change.  Gnly  in  New  Mexico  is  Spanish  used 
with  English  as  the  language  of  the  legislature  and  the  covirts. 
Only  Louisiana  has  the  Code  N)  poleon. 

But.  while  in  many  minor  fol  tways  State  boundaries  are  deepen- 
ing, it  is  also  trus  that  national  homogeneity  Is  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  our  national  pitterns  of  thought  and  action.  As 
our  regions  and  the  Spates  in  ^ach  region  tend  in  certain  pictur- 
esque but  unimportant  ways  toi  deepen  their  local  tang  and  flavor, 
the  American  people  as  a  wholi  blend  into  a  union  of  individual 
States  "one  and  Inseparable." 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  djTBamite  of  individualism  which  per- 
meates our  Constltutlcn :  that  |  »olitlcal  theory  of  the  servant  State 
which  is  planted  at  the  every  bottom  of  our  political  organism. 
The  town,  the  township,  the  village,  the  city,  the  county — all 
those  first  and  lowest  forms  3f  our  American  political  life  are 
based  upon  the  thesis  that  nan  the  citizen  Is  the  creator  and 
master  of  every  institution  of  i  overnment.  Nowhere,  high  or  low, 
from  constable  to  President,  f  -om  country  squire  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Is  there  in  the  American  Government  one 
legal  creatvire  or  one  man  wbp  can  encroach  upon  the  guaran- 
teed rights  of  the  humblest  cliizen. 


Briefly,  then,  the  citizen  is 
government.     He  is  the  State; 


all  merged  into  a  national  way 
people,   one   blended   blood,   w: 
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the  central  figure  in  our  form  of 
he  is  the  Nation.  Of  which  he  is 
proud.  But  he  cherishes  his  State  as  the  organ  of  his  unessential 
but  vain  idiosyncrasies,  perhapp  his  cultural  obstinacies.  And  he 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

How  can  one  who  knows  ou^  Nation's  48  peculiar  institutions 
each  of  which  means  somethl  ig  to  our  people — envisage  a  time 
when  those  institutions,  the  £  tates,  will  be  no  more?  They  are 
a  fortress  of  our  folkways  an  1  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
pioneers  of  oxa  political  change .  We  built  them  in  our  pioneering 
strength,    molded    them    to    ov  r   liking    and    otir    needs;    and    we 

a    par  t    of    us.    an    integral    part    of    ovir 

and  they  shall  continue  so  to  be. 

It  is  the  gorgeous   miracle  df  our  American  national   life  that 

these  48  individual  States,  hoirever  strongly  each  is  marked,  are 

of  life  that  makes  our  country  one 
th  one  democratic  Ideal.  Lincoln 
voiced  it — a  Government  of.  liy,  and  for  the  people,  established 
that  the  individual  may  remal  i  rampant  and  trixmiphant. 


Principles  of  Monetary  Science 


OF  REMARKS 


OP 


M.  LOGAN 

KENTUCKY 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday,  March  6),  1939 


LETTER  O  '  A.  N.  McLEAN 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  former  Sena- 
tor Robert  L.  Owen  by  Mr.  A  N.  McLean,  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  of  Canada,  relating  t6  Senate  Document  No.  23,  which 
was  prepared  by  former  Serw,tor  Owen,  and  which  has  to  do 
with  the  principles  of  monetary  science. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Connors  Bros..  Ltd., 
„  St.  John,  N.  B.,  March  3.  1939. 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen. 

2400   Sixteenth   Street,   Washington,   D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Owen:   I  have  just 


No. 


,     J  fluished  reading  Senate  Document 
23,  which  was  prepared  1  ly  your  good  self.    It  is  the  most 
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ably  written  document  I  have  ever  reed  on  tbe  prtnetptoe  of  mone- 
tary science.  As  you  are  aware,  my  business  Is  world  trade.  We 
carry  on  active  operations  in  over  a  hundred  countries,  where  we 
export  Osh,  and  I  have  had  reason  to  give  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
monetary  problems.  We  make  it  a  point  to  get  the  latest  books 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  written  on  monetary  subjects,  by  the 
very  best  writers.  However.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  frankly 
that  your  exposition  has  given  me  naore  real  sound,  practical  in- 
formation than  any  other  document  of  the  many  that  have  come 
to  my  hand.  Yotir  statements  and  conclusions  are  backed  by 
facts  and  figures  which  no  man  can  deny,  and  the  great  work 
that  you  are  carrying  on  deserves  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well,  for  from  my 
experience  in  doing  business  in  many  countries,  I  believe  the 
troubles  of  the  world  are  far  more  economic  than  political. 

I  desire  to  compliment  you  most  sincerely.  Tou  have  contrib- 
uted what  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
soxind  treatises  on  monetary  science  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  up  to  the  present  time.  What  we  need  now  is  pnxnpt 
action  b«fore  disaster  or  economic  chaos  overtakes  ub. 
Yours  trtUy. 

A.  N.  licLBaar. 


Philippine  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  "NTERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  7  ilegislaave  day  of  Monday,  March  6).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  FORD  WTLKTN8  APPEARING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  OF  FEBRUARY  26,   1039 


Mr.  OIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  tmanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  an  article  written  by  H.  Ford  Wilkins.  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  February  26,  1939,  and  entitled  "The 
Filipinos  View  the  Future  With  Misgiving,"  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  February  36.  19891 

IHS  raiPiNos  virw  thx  ruruaz  wtth  MiscrviKQ 

(By   H.   Ford   Wilklns,   Uanlla) 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Philippine  question  was  not  set- 
tled when  the  American  Congress  grsmted  independence  effective 
in  1946.  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  message  to  Congress, 
expressed  approval  of  a  program  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  Prepara- 
tory Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs,  proposing  that  trade  prefer- 
ences given  by  the  United  States  to  products  of  the  islands  be  re- 
duced gradually  over  a  period  extending  to  1960,  thus  avoiding 
the  shock  of  their  abrupt  termination  In  1946.  Other  matters 
were  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  this  committee  made  public  last 
autumn.  Questions  that  remain  to  be  answered  relate  to  Philip- 
pine finances,  national  economy,  and  clvU  rights.  The  final  answer. 
If  one  is  reached,  will  depend  heavily  on  the  attitude  of  the  Fili- 
pinos themselves. 

These  people,  numbering  15,000.000  or  so,  are  thinking  seriously, 
although  not  very  clearly,  at>out  their  fut\ire.  As  a  people  they  are 
burdened  with  a  confused  Idea  of  themselves  and  their  place  In  a 
confused  and  war -soaked  Asia.  The  objective  which  has  been  given 
to  them  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  complete  indep)endence,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  attaining  this  objective  with  any 
great  enthusiasm  or  fire.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Ccmunonwealth 
interregnum  p>eriod  has  swept  by. 

With  the  approach  of  ftill  independence  a  certain  uneasiness  is 
felt  in  the  Philippines.  It  Is  not  natural  for  Americans  readily 
to  comprehend  that  feeling  because  as  a  nation  they  never  have 
experienced  it  from  the  same  cause.  America  won  her  War  of 
Independence;  the  Filipinos  did  not  win  theirs.  If  another  coun- 
try- had  stepp>ed  in  and  beaten  off  Oreat  Britain  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  occupied  America  and  implanted  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment strange  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  might  be  an 
tuiderstandatile  parallel.  Still,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  con- 
quering nation  willing  to  give  the  United  States  back  to  the  In- 
dians when  a  stable  government  had  been  evolved 

Something  more  than  a  generation  ot  effortless  peace,  guar- 
anteed security,  and  material  progress  has  brought  the  Plliplnoe 
an  appreciation  of  the  lieneflts  of  the  present  arrangement  with 
the  Americans.  This  has  been  sharpened  by  Japan's  conquests 
In  neighboring  China.  Many,  if  not  most,  Filipinos  have  some 
Inkling  that  Japan  intends  to  dominate  Asia,  and  they  do  not 
relish  exchanging  a  benevolent  American  master  for  another  whose 
ways  and  methods  they  have  reason  to  distnist.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  reluctant  to  accept  any  alternative  to  running  their 
own  show. 


Outside  the  more  popoloos  urtMU  eratan 
smaU  change  In  the  relatively  happy  aocin  of  existence  pcwalltnc 
among  Fiiiplnoe  for  the  last  several  uiitiiiiiB  Nor  Is  tbere  any 
special  inclination  to  tindergo  a  nuUcal  chance.  Most  FlUptnos 
live  an  easy  and  a  simple  life.  On  the  whole  their  needs  are  not 
greet  and  they  are  only  mildty  tedoatrtoas.  The  soil  Is  prodoottre. 
the  waters  are  full  oi  fish,  the  forests  rich  In  timber,  and  ttm 
hills  laden  with  gold  and  other  metals.  Lvuclous  traploal  trutta 
abound.    Land  is  plentiful  and  far  from  overpopulated. 

The  average  Filipino  Is  neither  primitive  like  the  tttgritam  and 
the  hill  people  nor  yet  moderniaed.  He  Is  a  small,  brown  person 
weighing  less  than  125  poimds,  somewhat  lighter  In  color  than 
the  Cuban  and  darker  than  the  Chinese.  In  root  origin  he  Is  « 
Malay.  His  name  is  Spanish.  He  Is  indulgent.  inquiatUve,  psece 
loving,  very  sentimental.  He  is  quick  to  resent  injustice  or  im- 
pingement upon  what  he  consldeia  his  rights.  He  is  gentilnely 
hospitable  and  fond  of  celebrating  saints'  days,  feast  days,  de- 
partures, arrivals,  national  or  church  holidays,  with  a  fiesta  or 
party  as  elaborate  as  his  means  will  permit.  He  is  a  fairly  good 
Catholic  and  greatly  admires  intellectual  attainments.  He  Is  no 
stranger  to  genuine  culture. 

The  nval  Filipino  is  accustomed  to  surroundings  ot  natural 
beauty  and  is  not  im^nsiblc  to  them.  Stinseti  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  called  the  most  beautiful  in  the  workl.  The  tropkoal 
foreetatlon  is  dence  and  Inviting,  the  broad  plains  and  fertile 
valleys  are  a  lush  green.  The  mountains  of  LAiacn  and  ^^« *"<"*«" 
are  clothed  in  softly  brilliant  bl\je  haae.    Tt%e  countryside  is  pastel. 

Along  with  the  bounties  of  nature  the  FUlplno  must  accept  her 
furies.  The  Padflc  typhoons  that  sweep  the  Islands  during  the 
months  corresponding  to  fall  and  early  winter  in  the  United 
States  are  among  the  most  severe  In  the  world,  capable  of  brush- 
ing flat  large  forest  areas  of  hanlwood  trees  100  feet  tall  and 
leveling  off  populous  settlements  with  the  first  few  blasts  of  a 
Storm  that  lasts  aD  night  and  all  day.  Torrents  of  rain  buUd 
gentle  streams  into  fluid  Juggernauts.  The  islands  have  aeveral 
volcanoes  and  lie  in  an  active  earthquake  belt. 

But  the  Filipino  takes  his  disaster,  for  the  most  part,  phllo- 
aophically.  Climatic  ccndiUoos.  deqjlte  their  oocaatonal  rtgora, 
have  not  contributed  the  sinews  that  thrive  on  frost  and  obld. 
Visited  by  a  storm,  the  Filipino  calls  for  relief  and  lives  on  the 
local  or  central  government  or  the  Red  Cross  until  be  gets  back  on 
his  feet  and  puts  another  roof  over  his  head. 

The  average  Fillpmo  may  cultivate  a  smaU  plot  of  ground  In 
noe.  tobacco,  sugar,  or  other  produce  as  a  tenant  farmer.  He  may 
dabble  in  politics  or  law  or  money  lending  or  fish  vending  or 
gambling,  aocording  to  his  means,  bent,  or  Intelligence.  He  has 
a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  and,  if  he  Is  solvent,  some  rela- 
tives living  with  him.  Unless  he  Is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  In 
his  mouth  his  solvency  is  In  proportion  to  his  enterprise.  The 
normal  wage  for  a  working  Filipino  Is  about  40  cents  a  day  In 
American  money.  With  this  snm.  if  he  te  not  a  spendthrift  or  a 
gambler,  he  can  support  a  family,  feed  them  three  meals  a  day  of 
rice  and  fish  with  a  meat  dish  on  special  oocaalona  and  a  few 
vegetables. 

More  or  less  accustomed  to  the  comfortable  things  of  life  ob- 
tained without  great  effort,  the  FUtpinos  never  have  fully  realised 
the  meaning  and  responsibilities  of  independent  national  existence. 
Their  nationhood  is  not  closely  woven;  It  Is  more  sjmthetlc  than 
natural. 

The  country  never  has  encountered  a  true  bi^tlsm  of  fire.  In 
the  later  days  of  Spanish  rule,  durli^g  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  FUiplnos  knew  cruelty  and  oppreeeion  and 
among  them  was  bom  a  strong  desire  for  independence  as  a  means 
of  escape.  It  produced  a  revolution  against  Spain  and  a  subse- 
quent insurrection  against  the  Spaniards'  conquerors,  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  took  over  the  Philippines  at  the  turn  of  the 
centiuy. 

This  insurrection,  led  by  General  Agulnaldo.  was  short  lived:  It 
was  followed  by  40  years  of  peace,  and  growth  which  has  no 
parallel  in  Asia,  or  perhaps  anywhere.  Independence  persisted  as 
a  symbol,  however,  fostered  by  American  Ideals  and  kept  alive  as 
a  political  issue  which  has  bounced  more  than  one  politician  from 
the  soap  box  to  a  comfortable  Job  through  sheer  patriotic  oratory, 
and  kept  him  there. 

On  any  question  concerning  Independence  for  the  Philippines 
the  United  States  always  has  dealt  with  a  few  outstanding  FUl- 
plno personalities  who  represented  the  whole  country  in  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  aifectlng  Its  futxuie.  Foremost  among  them  la 
Manuel  Luis  Quezon,  President  of  the  Philippine  Conunonwealth 
and  No.  1  Filipino. 

Que2»n  lives  in  no  grove-shaded  nipa  shack.  His  oOcial  resi- 
dence is  Malacafian  Palace,  former  dwelling  of  ^>anish  and,  later, 
American  Governor  Generals.  A  broad,  spacious,  low  structxire  of 
weathered  walls,  vine-grown.  It  used  to  nestle  like  a  southern 
plantation  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Paslg  River  that  flows 
through  Manila.  Constant  additions  to  the  structure  since  It 
became  the  home  of  the  Filipino  chief  executive  in  1035  have 
transformed  its  weathered  stateliness  Into  a  magnificent  combined 
executive  cdfice  and  mansion  house,  with  rich  new  furnishings, 
expensive  crystal  chandeliers  from  CEechoslovakla,  a  garage  full 
of  long  American  automobiles;  specious  patios  and  newly  land- 
scaped surrotmdings  extending  to  the  flat  lowlands  across  the 
river. 

In  his  own  special  way  Manuel  Qxaeson  Is  a  dictator.  He  rules 
pollticaUy  with  an  iron  hand.  His  party  organlaation  Is  supreme. 
The  oppositkm  Is  scnnetimes  vociferous  but  negligible  in  influence. 
By  his  critics  he  has  been  called  one-third  Intuitive  politician. 
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one-third  humanitarian,  one-third  Impatient  martinet;  he  Is  as 
unpredictable  as  the  weather,  especially  In  showering  his  benef- 
icences or  his  recriminations.  Abstract  Jxistice  Is  a  passion  with 
Quezon,  yet  he  can  be  as  ruthless  In  lopping  off  a  political  head 
as  the  most  hardened  of  his  dictatorial  contemporaries. 

Bantam  quick,  shrewd,  and  not  without  a  measure  of  greatness, 
he  has  held  for  a  third  of  a  centiiry  the  leadership  of  his  people. 
He  has  it  today  because  he  represents  the  kind  of  hero  the  Fili- 
pinos worship— nimble  of  wit,  dapper,  adaptable,  realistic,  ex- 
plosive, quick  of  humor,  quick  likewise  of  sjrmpathy  and  senti- 
mentalism:  an  Indulgent  friend  and  a  resourceful  political  enemy. 
In  Manuel  Quezon,  born  of  bumble  Spanish -Filipino  parents  60 
years  ago.  you  have  at  once  the  common  man  and  the  natural 
leader.  You  have,  distilled  into  a  high  concentrate,  a  typical 
Filipino. 

The  western  mind,  however,  is  not  Quezon's  sole  audience  in  the 
txperlmental  drama  of  American  colonialism.  His  orchestra  circle  is 
crowded  with  his  own  people  and  the  boxes  and  galleries  are  filled 
With  oriental  neighbors,  all  Just  as  curious  as  the  American  impre- 
sarios to  discover  whether  oriental  actors  can  make  a  democratic 
fhow  run  smoothly.  Playing  to  such  a  motley  crowd  has  required 
quick  changes  of  mental  costiunlng.  The  requirement  of  adapta- 
bility he  has  fully  met. 

Almofit  since  the  inception  of  United  States  rule  in  the  Philippines 
the  country's  development  has  followed  divergent  lines.  Well- 
meaning  American  economists  of  the  Taft  era  opened  duty-free 
markets  to  Philippine  copra,  hemp,  sugar,  all  its  products,  finally 
creating  an  absolute  dependence  upon  American  absorption  of  raw 
iraterials.  At  the  same  time  the  Filipinos  were  directed  and  encour- 
aged to  look  toward  independence,  both  economic  and  political, 
which,  of  course,  precluded  a  protected  market.  To  keep  both  feet 
sofldly  on  the  ground,  one  on  each  of  these  diverging  lines,  required 
acrobatics. 

Outward  conditions  as  well  as  Internal  ones  have  changed  since 
the  passage  of  the  Independence  Act  and  its  signing  in  May  of  1934. 
Corrparailve  peace  ruled  In  Asia  then.  Japan  had  already  begun  her 
great  adventure  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  few  persons  realized 
the  scope  and  ambition  of  the  gesture.  The  possibility  of  Japan's 
belnj  a  menace  to  a  free  and  unprotected  Philippines  had  been 
vaguely  talked,  but  the  Filipinos  laughed  heartUy  along  with  the 
Japanese  at  the  idea. 

There  was  a  world  depression,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  In  1934  why  the  Filipinos  should  not  have  welcomed 
with  a  burst  of  Joy  the  action  of  Congress  making  good  the  long- 
standing promise  of  freedom.  Surprisingly  there  was  no  great  spon- 
taneoxis  reaction.  Even  then  the  idea  had  begun  to  get  about  that 
Independence  did  not  mean  what  the  farmer,  the  fisherman,  the 
laborer,  the  barrio  dweller  thought  it  meant — immunity  from  taxes 
and  plenty  of  easy  money  for  everybody. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  1939,  with  the  smell  of  Independence  In 
their  nostrils,  what  do  the  Filipinos  want?  A  sampling  of  the 
private  thoughts  of  native  people  in  their  homes  gives  some  idea  of 
it.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article.  Impartial  questions  were  sub- 
mitted personally  to  135  selected  native  people,  men  and  women, 
ricli  and  poor  and  middle-class.  Trained  men  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. Independent  of  political  Influence,  presented  the  ques- 
tions. Barrios,  towns,  cities,  and  farms  scattered  through  25  of  the 
49  Provinces,  covering  the  islands  from  Aparrl  to  Jolo,  were  in- 
ciuaed.  First  the  people  were  asked  whether  they  favored  (1)  im- 
mediate independence,  (2)  independence  in  1946  with  a  prefer- 
ential trade  arrangement  In  the  American  market  until  1960.  or 
(3)  permanent  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

The  results  are  revealing.  Almost  half  of  those  questioned 
(48.8  percent)  preferred  independence  in  1946  with  extended 
preferential  trade.  Leas  than  a  fifth  (18.1  percent)  favored  im- 
mediate independence  and  about  a  third  (33.1  percent)  wanted 
the  United  States  to  remain  permanently. 

Then  the  question  was  put  up  In  this  way:  "If  you  had  to  de- 
cide now,  woiild  you  choose  immediate  Independence  at  the  risk 
of  future  Japanese  control,  or  a  permanent  tie  with  the  United 
States?"  Nineteen  declined  to  answer  this  question.  Of  the  rest. 
25.9  percent  said  they  did  not  believe  the  Japanese  would  invade 
an  Independent  Philippines,  and  anyway  the  Philippine  Army  (now 
3  years  old)  could  lick  them  If  they  did.  The  other  74.1  percent 
preferred  retention  by  the  United  States. 

Being  a  tractable  people  under  strong  leadership,  the  Filipinos 
will  stand  back  of  any  solution  to  the  problems  of  their  future 
that  their  leaders  evolve  in  common  with  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     What  will  these  leaders  ask? 

The  present  crop  of  Filipino  destiny  makers  is  confronted  with 
a  peculiar  situation.  Considering  their  own  people,  they  do  not 
feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  public  change  of  front  to  the  point 
of  asking  outright  for  permanent  United  States  retention.  Actu- 
ally there  is  no  pressing  need  for  Inunediate  remedial  action. 
Owing  to  a  fortunate  American  windfall  in  the  shape  of  an  out- 
right yearly  donation  of  tl2.000,000  to  $15,000,000  In  proceeds  re- 
turned to  the  Commonwealth  from  the  excise  tax  on  coconut  prod- 
ucts Imported  by  the  United  States,  tlie  country  is  more  prosperous 
than  It  ever  has  been — flush.  In  fact.  The  gradual  tariff  applica- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  independence  law,  tinless  modified, 
will  begin  to  pinch  painfully  in  1941. 

There  are  five  courses  which  Congress  might  take  if  it  changed 
the  law  at  the  request  of  the  Filipinos. 

First.  It  might  grant  immediate  Independence.  Most  of  the 
FUipinoe  do  not  want  this.  The  leaders  do  not  want  it,  although 
they  recognize  that  it  might  be  forced  upon  them  by  American 
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interests  convinced  that  duty-^ree  Philippine  products  are  en- 
croaching upon  their  markets.  These  Interests  are  strongly  bol- 
stered by  pacifist  elements  whlcli  believe  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  menace  to  national  se<  urlty. 

Second.  It  might  arrange  for  lermanent  retention  of  the  Islands. 
Most  Filipinos  do  not  want  this  either,  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  Filipino  leaders  m  ly  ask  for  it,  probably  on  the  basis 
of  a  dominion  status,  like  Canad is.  To  save  face  they  will  not  ask 
for  it  publicly,  but  may  prlvatjly.  They  do  not  think  that  the 
United  States  would  grant  it,  tut  it  would  be  a  good  bargaining 
point  from  which  to  retreat  intc  a  petition  for  indefinite  extension 
of  trade  benefits  and  American  military  protection  under  a  con- 
tinued Commonwealth  status. 

Third.  It  might  adhere  to  th^  present  arrangement,  which  pro- 
vides for  complete  independence  on  July  4,  1946,  full  tariff  applica- 
tion on  all  Philippine  imports  i  iter  that  date,  and  withdrawal  of 
American  military  protection.  I  should  the  Filipinos  find  Congress 
minded  to  follow  this  course,  th  ey  would  quietly  court  some  other 
power,  perhaps  England,  Hollanc ,  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan,  looking 
for  a  favorable  economic  and  p  -otective  arrangement  In  exchange 
for  a  stake  in  the  Philippines.  Peelers  have  already  been  put  out, 
especially  toward  Japan. 

Foxirth.  It  might  embark  upoki  a  realistic  reexamination  of  the 
entire  problem  respecting  the  bi  oader  viewpoint  of  America's  rela- 
tions with  the  Orient,  as  suggea  ;ed  by  High  Commissioner  Paul  V. 
McNutt  in  a  radio  broadcast  a  Washington  last  Spring.  If  this 
reexamination  reached  conclusjans  matching  Mr.  McNutt's,  per- 
manent retention  of  the  Phllipj  ines  would  he  the  answer. 

Fifth.  It  might  grant  indcp<  ndence  in  1946  with  a  modified 
tariff  application  and  trade  bereflts  extended  to  1960;  then  com- 
plete independence.  This  is  th;  course  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Preparatory  Committed  to  which  the  President  has  given 
his  approval. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  {Filipinos  toward  all  this  is  fatal- 
istic. Obviously  they  are  not  prepared  for  independence  now  and 
they  will  be  scarcely  more  so  In  1946  if  present  trends  are  fol- 
lowed. So  warped  is  the  natloial  economy  that  the  Filipinos  do 
not  even  raise  enough  rice  to  feed  themselves;  they  hod  to  im- 
port a  quantity  last  year,  incluc  Ing  one  shipment  from  the  United 
States.  Flush  with  money,  tt  e  government  has  laid  plans  for 
embarking  upon  a  set  of  indusi  rial  and  commercial  ventures  from 
which  it  hopes  to  derive  a  prof  t.  Nothing  Is  being  laid  aside  for 
a  rainy  day.  Nation-building  Li  great  fim.  If  the  Filipinos'  atti- 
tude were  expressed  in  a  motta.  it  would  be  this: 

"In  God  (and  tte  United  States)   we  trtist." 
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OF  ]  ^DIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  6).  1939 


EDITORIAL    PROM    I HILADELPHIA    RECORD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appe  idix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
In  today's  Philadelphia  Rcco  -d,  entitled  "Recovery  or  Econ- 
omy?   We  Can't  Have  Both. ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphir  Record  of  March  7,  1939] 

EECOVEST  Oa  ECONOM1  ?  WE  CANT  HAVE  BOTH 
.S^  December  6.  1929.  there  vi  ere  gathered  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
400  "key  men"  of  Industry,  flnince,  and  commerce.  The  confer- 
ence was  announced  officially  as  "the  greatest  cross-section  of 
Arnerican  industry  ever  gathere  1  together."  The  loudest  applause 
,°'.f^^  conference  was  for  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  of  the  Mathieson  Al- 
kali Works,  of  Buffalo,  when  he  rose,  denounced  the  United  States 
Senate   for   delay  on   the   Hawlcy-Smoot  tariff,   and    cried- 

"If  Congress  will  only  relieve  the  uncertainty,  business  will  go 
forward. 

The  United  States  Chamber  a  '  Commerce  told  CouCTess  the  verv 
same  thing  last  week.  ' 

In  1930,  Congress  went  the  Imlt  to  "relieve  the  uncertainty." 
It  passed  the  Hawley-Smoot  tar  ff.  At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  it  reduced  income  taxes.  And  President 
HTOver,  with  one  conference  afl  er  another,  gave  business  the  balL 

Business  did  not  go  forward.    Not  until  after  1933 

We  shouldn't  forget  these  thiags. 

Headlines  of  1930: 

"A.  T.  &.  T.  Announces  It  W:U  Spend  $600,000,000  on  Improve- 
ments. ^ 

••American  RaUways  to  Spen^  »i;347,0OO,0OO  for  Constructlon." 
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"State  of  J^Qoa^lBania  to  Aid  aeoovary  Wttk  4U6XX)0i«00  High- 
way Plan." 

"Du  Pont  Plant  Szpanslons  to  Cost  %M,QOOfXiO." 

And   three   prominent   Hoover   administration   leaders  said: 

"All  the  country  needs  is  confidence." 

Private  Industry  did  Its  beet.     But  the  couxArj  xaeeded  moce. 

Millions  needed  jobs.     And  buying  power. 

Headlines  of  yesterday: 

"Brookings  Bepcnt  Offers  Way  To  Cut  Pedo^  Budget." 

"Economy  League  Demands  Slash  in  Spending." 

And  the  New  York  World-Telegram.  rAlUng  economy  "the  hard 
way."  urges  "political  self-denial,"  observes  that  "private  spending 
Is  difficult  enough  to  restrain"  *  *  *  and  that  a  bwtltb  pro- 
gram "loots  like  A  good  Idea,  hi*t    •     •     •." 

How  many  edlk>rs,  how  many  among  All  of  us  ever  stopped  to 
think  what  would  happen  to  the  economic  system  of  this  coimtry 
lf_ everybody  did  practice  self-denial.  If  the  whole  country  began 
economizing   as   these  people   demand? 

If  every  person  in  this  country  were  to  refuse  to  spend  10  per- 
cent Of  hlB  salary  for  1  year — ^the  decline  In  buying  would  wredc 
nearly  every  btislness  in  the  land.    It  would  be  a  national  disaster. 

America  wasnt  built  by  buying  less.  It  was  btiilt  by  buying 
BBore. 

Calling  on  the  customers  of  American  business  to  buy  less  Is 
equivalent  to  calTtng  upon  the  people  to  maJce  lousiness  worse 
tostead  of  better. 

Sometimes  tfs  a  good  Idea  to  think  about  the  meaning  of  words 
Ijefore  we  use  them.    The  word  "economy,"  for  Instance. 

WbBe  the  headlines  ctemor  for  economy — 

We  are  Interested  ta  the  story  from  Wa.shington  that  an  enormoiis 
number  of  biistnessmen  are  now  gathered  there,  and  that  while 
their  ofltetad  spokesnsen  talk  about  economy,  "what  they  fear  more 
than  anything  else,  despite  their  demands  for  a  balanced  Budget,  to 
an  abrupt  decline  in  Ooveinment  ^pending." 

That  informatkm  wasnt  tn  the  news.  We  received  it  tram  one  of 
the  most  oonaetfatlve  of  all  the  "confidential  business  services" 
which  operate  from  ttre  capttal. 

The  buslneflsmen  dont  want  their  customers  destroyed. 

Ttiey  saw  tt  happen  once. 

Let  the  administration  go  the  llmtt  in  cooperating  with  huslness. 

But  that  doeant  mean  repeating  the  blunders  of  the  old  deaL 

That  doesn't  mean  abandoning  work  relief  and  the  spending 
pi'ugraui. 

Recovery  d^}endB  on  business  selling  more. 

Business  can't  sell  more  tf  people  spend  less. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadav,  March  7  Hegislative  day  of  Monday,  March  6}.  1939 


ADDRESS  BT  WENDELL  BERGE  AT  BOCHS8TER,  N.  T.,  FIBRU- 

ART  ae.  1930 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  aA  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deHrered  by  Wendell  Berge,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  convention  of  district 
No.  2  of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Asaociatian.  at  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  February  20,  19S»,  on  the  subject  the  Monopoly  Inves- 
tigation—What It  Means. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Bcoors,  as  follows: 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  stniggllng  to  adjust  our  ecanoBiic 
life  to  new  and  better  realities.  We  have  made  some  progress,  but 
it  Is  apparent  that  there  are  many  vesing  probiems  yet  unsolTed. 
Millions  of  people  are  still  unemployed.  Others,  though  employed, 
are  receiving  miserably  poor  pay.  Not  only  labor  but  also  capital 
has  Its  employment  problems.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  plants 
and  equipment  are  Idle  or  only  partially  producing.  Unused  plant 
capacity,  lUce  unused  U^xir  capacity,  presents  appalling  national 
waste.  Part  of  our  population  needs  food  and  clothing  and  other 
necessities  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  some  of  the  luxuries.  We  have 
these  goods  In  aburwdance,  or,  at  least,  the  means  of  productaig  them. 
But  we  are  not  getting  the  goods  around.  The  channels  of  distribu- 
tion have  choked  up. 

For  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  prices  are  out  of  reach  at 
Income.  If  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  at  prevailing  prices,  either 
prices  must  oome  down  or  consumption  will  fall  off.  Aooordlng  ta 
old-fashioned  economic  theory,  ixioes  wHl  cocne  down  to  the  level 
people  can  afford  throtigh  the  operBtion  at  competition.    But  the 
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4oes  not  ealst.    Today  In  all  too  many  Baskets  vkat  aotaaUj  tiap- 

pens  is  that  private  price  control  operates  to  kaep  prices  up. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  general  ofaaracteriatica  of  a  controllsd 
market  as  dlstmguit<hed  from  a  eompetltlve  saarkBt  are  bich  prtoas, 
high  unit  profits,  declining  coneamsitloa.  tafBDoe  lower  ▼oiume  psa- 
ductloo.  mounting  unemployment  ct  labor,  and  pcogresai'VBly  ta- 
creaaing  oollective  activity  to  mamtatn  or  increase  prloes  la  ordv 
to  oCTs.^t  the  financial  effects  of  declining  volume. 

During  the  recent  reoeaslon  inventories  piled  up  In  many  busi- 
nesses because  the  goods  could  not  be  <listrlbute<l  at  existing  prtae 
levels  as  fasi  as  tUey  were  made.  We  appeared  to  be  cbokli^  oov- 
aelves  with  our  own  wealth.  This  broi^ht  to  a  focus  a  probleaa 
which  liad  beesn  observable  for  some  time — the  waste  of  unussrt 
productive  capacity,  idle  machinery,  and  klle  labor,  becaiiw  of  tbe 
failure  of  our  system  of  distribution  to  market  at  reasonabte  prtoss 
the  products  wtilch  that  macJilnery  and  labor  were  eapable  at 
producing. 

In  a  land  where  goods  are  plentUal.  do  aaera  tijeory  oaa  ivmUty 
for  long  the  falluxe  of  an  economic  system  to  get  the  goods  arouatf 
to  those  who  need  them.  Our  institutions  must  be  tasted  by  results. 
not  theories. 

What  have  been  some  of  the  resvilta  in  recent  yeaxa?  AoconUiy  to 
figures  computed  try  the  Brookings  Institution,  durliag  the  la-year 
period  from  1922  through  1933,  the  ankount  of  goods  actually  pro- 
duced {(Al  Aiort  of  the  amotmt  which  could  have  been  produced  bf 
efflctent  use  of  our  plant,  machinery,  and  labor,  by  the  cqIosmI 
sum  of  $246,000,000,000.  There  are  slightly  less  than  80,000.000 
families  in  our  population.  tJnder  an  economy  which  could  have 
wtUlaed  Its  productive  capacity,  each  of  them  could  have  had  SSjOOO 
more  In  food,  clothing,  and  housing,  a  sum  greater  than  87  percent 
of  the  families  of  the  United  States  coxild  save  in  a  lifetime. 

Again,  our  failure  to  utilize  our  productive  capacity  and  ade- 
quat^y  to  distribute  our  goods  to  reftoeted  in  the  Income  of  Ameri- 
can famQiee.  Kighty-aeven  percent  of  oar  popnlatton  receives  ijBSa 
than  $3,500.  65  percent  receives  lees  than  91,500.  and  11.000.000 
famOiee  are  lighting  starvation.  Iliese  families  cannot  pxirchase  a 
sufficient  quantity  oi  needed  goods  at  existing  price  levels  to  tet^ 
our  machinery  going  and  our  labor  employed. 

If  the  present  order  is  allowed  to  work  badly  enough  tor  long 
enough,  there  is  danger  that  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  rise 
up  agalnat  It.  It  le  hard  to  believe  that  a  -violent  economle 
tmheaval  would  not  also  affect  our  pcittlcal  institutions.  Private 
property,  free  enterprise,  tndlridual  initiative,  and  competition  as 
characteristics  of  an  economy  seem  to  go  hand  In  hand  with  thosi 
political  characteristics  which  we  call  democracy.  Private  eco- 
nomic regimentation,  on  the  other  hand,  te  a  force  which  seems  to 
pave  the  way  under  modem  conditions  for  dlctatortad  political 
organization.  The  poet-war  history  of  Europe  reveals  the  aad 
truth  that  when  economic  freedom  disappears.  polRlcal  llbertlee 
also  somehow  slip  away.  Private  oonoentratlon  of  eeonomlc  control 
in  European  countries  has  been  a  loreruimer  of  the  totalltazlati 
states. 

Tbeae  are  but  some  of  the  larger  oonsMeratlons  which  have 
emphasised  the  neoeeslty  In  this  country  for  a  broad  study  of  the 
forces  which  almost  stalled  our  economic  madilne.  wHh  a  view  to 
finding  remedies  and  solutions  which  are  consistent  with  preserv- 
ing the  essentials  of  our  form  of  eepltsllsm  and  government. 

It  was  these  conBlderations  which  prompted  the  President  last 
year  to  recommend  the  8tu<Iy  which  is  now  being  made  by  the 
Temporary  National  Boonomlc  Committee.  In  ealllng  for  thfts 
investigation  the  President  said: 

"Unhappy  events  abroad  have  retaught  vm  two  stanple  tmtla 
afoom  the  liberty  of  a  democratic  people. 

"The  first  truth  Is  that  the  liberty  of  a  democracy  \m  not  safe 
If  the  people  tolerate  tbe  growth  at  private  pawm  to  a  point  Where 
it  becomes  stronger  than  ttietr  democratic  state  itself.  That.  In 
Its  essence,  is  fascism — ownership  at  government  by  an  Indivkhial. 
by  a  group,  or  by  any  other  oontrotllBg  prifate  power. 

"The  secoDd  troth  Is  that  ttie  liberty  of  a  deeaooraoy  Is  not 
tf  its  buameas  syateni  does  not  provide  emiOoyBaeot  aad  prodt 
and  distribute  goods  In  such  a  way  as  to  saetaln  an  aoocptaMs 
standard  of  living.  j 

"Both  leesohE  hit  home. 

"Among  us  today  a  ooncentratlon  at  private  power  wttbout  equal 
In  history  is  growing. 

**This  coQoentrstion  is  seriously  laapataring  the  economic  efto^ 
tivenesB  of  private  enterpriae  as  a  way  of  proWMxig  employiBent 
tor  labor  and  capital  and  as  a  way  of  sssiiilim  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income  and  earnings  among  tfae  people  of  the  KstisB 
ss  a  whote." 

The  President  then  recommended  a  thorough  atady  of  the  oon- 
centration  of  economic  power  in  Anaerloan  industry  and  the  eOeOt 
of  that  concentratliKi  upon  tbe  deCUne  of  competition. 

Pursuant  to  the  Presldect's  reootnmendatlon.  Oongress  created 
tbe  Temporary  National  Boonomie  Committee,  composed  of  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Membew  of  the  Hoijse,  and  one  rep- 
resentative each  from  tiie  Department  of  Justice,  Oepartasent  eC 
Labor.  Department  of  Commertje.  Treasury  Department,  Oeeurltlea 
and  Exchange  Comnnlssion,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Oommiaslon. 

This  committee  was  authoriaed  to  make  a  full  study  with  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  In  the  Presidents  nifiinsgri  and  to  bear 
evidence  with  a  view  to  determining  <1)  the  causes  of  ooncentra- 
tion  of  ecanomlc  power  and  financial  contetA.  and  tbelr  effect  apan 
competitioa;  (3)  the  eSeot  at  tbit  eaSsting  pifm  ^slem  and  tte 
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price  policy  of  Industry  upon  the  general  level  of  trade,  unemploy- 
ment, long-term  profits  and  consumption:  and  (3)  the  effect  of  ex- 
isting taxes,  patents,  and  other  Goverument  policies  upon  comp)*- 
tltion,  price  levels,  unemployment,  long-term  profits,  and 
consimiptlon.  The  committee  was  authorized  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  witn  respect  to  legislation  upon  the  foregoing 
subjects.  Including  the  improvement  of  antitrust  policies  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  establishment  of  national  standards  for  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  was  organized  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Senator  OTJahokit,  it  was  decided  to  allocate  the 
different  phases  of  the  investigation  to  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  represented.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
Justice  agreed  to  make  a  study  of  the  price  policies  of  various 
Industries  as  they  affect  competition,  patent  monopolies  as  they 
affect  the  concentration  of  economic  power,  and  Improvements 
In  antitrust  practice  and  procedure.  Trained  legal  and  economic 
experts  commenced  work  Immediately  in  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  to  assemble  the  material  which  would  be  placed 
before  the  committee.  This  work  has  been  under  way  since  the 
middle  of  la«t  summer  and  some  of  the  results  have  already 
been  presented  to  the  comniittee. 

The  committee  commenced  hearings  on  December  1,  1938,  and 
has  been  meeting  quite  regvUarly  since. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  in  the  brief  time  available  to  describe 
In  any  detail  the  testimony  w^bich  to  date  has  been  presented  to 
the  committee.  I  can  only.  In  a  general  way,  allude  to  some  of  it. 
Bl  referring  to  testimony  before  the  conunittee,  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  only  to  matters  of  public  record.  Moreover,  It  Is  under- 
stood that  nothing  I  say  here  today  represents  any  official  com- 
ment on  anything  pending  before  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
only  an  alternate  member. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  committee  sessions  three  witnesses  took 
several  days  to  describe  the  principal  business  and  Industrial 
trends  In  this  country  over  a  period  of  a  great  many  years.  We 
were  shown  a  picture  of  the  American  economy  in  terms  of  Its 
performance.  In  terms  of  production,  in  terms  of  the  value  and 
volume  of  goods  produced,  in  terms  of  consumption  ol  goods. 
In  terms  of  prices.  This  data,  all  of  which  was  based  on  careful 
statistical  studies,  was  designed  to  show  us  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening in  this  country  today.  Where  are  the  weak  spots?  Which 
industries  arc  the  more  prosperous?  Wliat  are  the  sources  of  our 
national  Income  and  how  have  they  changed  relatively  year  by 
year?  These  and  a  host  of  other  questions  were  examined  by 
these  tliree  witnesses. 

Following  this  general  survey,  the  committee  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  certain  particular  problems  of  concentration  of  power. 
The  first  general  subject  taken  up  was  patents.  A  patent,  as  you 
know,  is  a  legal  monopoly  for  a  limited  period  granted  by  the 
Government  to  individuals  on  the  theory  that  it  will  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  No  doubt  patents  have 
their  place  in  our  economic  system.  However,  they  offer  wide 
opportunities  for  imreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  monopo- 
listic power  that  Inheres  In  patents  is  subject  to  misuse.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  conunittee  that  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  there  were  abuses  in  the  operation  of  the  pat- 
ent system  which  should  be  ended  cither  by  new  legislation  or  by 
action  under  present  laws. 

The  patent  situations  in  the  automobile  Industry  and  the  glass- 
container  industry  were  chosen  for  examination,  not  because  those 
Industries  were  any  better  or  any  worse  than  many  others,  but 
because  they  illustrate  situations  which  are  more  or  less  t3rplcal. 
and  they  involve  products  which  are  of  interest  to  every  oonsimier. 

In  general,  the  Inquiry  Into  the  automobile  Industry  revealed 
that  patents  In  that  Industry  are  taken  out  primarily  to  protect 
manufacturers  from  infringement  suits  and  that  patents  are  quite 
freely  licensed  for  use  by  competitors.  There  apparently  Is  no 
organized  effort  in  the  automobile  Industry  to  stifle  competition 
through  suppression  of  patents,  nor  do  the  companies  rely  to  any 
considerable  extent  upon  royalties  as  a  source  of  income.  Indeed, 
the  testimony  shows  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  pursues  a  policy 
of  licensing  patents  royalty  free,  and  this  company  never  main- 
tains suits  against  others  for  infringement.  It  appears  that  the 
great  automobile  Industry  has  grown  up  xinder  a  policy  whereby 
the  results  of  invention  have  been  obtainable  for  use  by  all  who 
seek  to  enter  the  Industry,  either  free  or  upon  reasonable  terms. 

In  the  early  days  attempts  were  made  at  suppression,  but  fortu- 
nately they  were  not  successful.  Thus  originally  there  was  in  exist- 
ence an  association  of  licensed  automobile  manufacturers  who 
owned  the  Selden  patent,  which  in  effect  was  a  broad  combination 
patent  supposedly  covering  the  automobile  as  a  unit.  When  Henry 
Ford  commenced  to  manufacture  automobiles  he  went  to  this 
association  and  Inquired  whether  he  could  Join  and  thereby  obtain 
the  right  to  manufacture  automobiles  under  this  patent.  Mr.  Ford 
was  told  by  this  association  that  it  was  not  yet  convinced  that  Mr. 
Ford  was  not  a  fly-by-night  producer,  and  he  v/as  denied  mem- 
bership and  a  license  to  use  the  patent.  But  although  this  associa- 
tion did  not  deem  Mr.  Ford  a  fit  person  to  engage  In  the  manufac- 
tvire  of  motorcars.  It  was  xmable  to  stop  him.  He  went  ahead 
and  manufactured  automobiles  anyway,  and  in  the  fall  of  1903  he 
was  sued  for  patent  Infringement  by  the  association.  This  litiga- 
tion over  the  Belden  patent  lasted  for  many  years,  but  Mr.  Ford 
finally  won.  If  the  Selden  patent  had  been  stistalned,  the  Ford 
Motor  Oo.  would  probably  have  been  ptit  out  of  business. 


The  situation  which  might  lave  existed  In  the  atrtomobfle  In-- 
dufitry  today  If  the  association  had  succeeded  In  controlling  tho 
Industry  through  the  Selden  patent  Is  certainly  Interesting  to 
contemplate.  In  all  probabilit;  r,  instead  of  having  an  enterprising 
Industry  with  mtiny  reasonabl]  low-priced  cars  on  the  market,  we 
woxild  have  an  Industry  dominated  by  a  small  group  which  would 
control  production  and  keop  prices  and  profits  at  a  high  level. 
The  advantage  which  the  Aiaerlcan  people  have  derived  from 
healthy  competition  in  the  aut  jmoblle  Industry  would  largely  have 
been  lost. 

By  contrast,  look  at  the  gU  ss-contalner  Industry.  This  Is  the 
Industry  which  manufactures  all  glass  containers,  such  as  milk 
bottles  and  Jars  for  the  pack  ng  and  preservation  of  fruit,  food 
products,  etc.,  in  the  form  In  n'hlch  they  reach  the  ultimate  con- 
stnner.  These  containers  are  t  lanuf actured  by  modem  machinery, 
the  patents  for  which  are  substantially  all  held  by  two  companies. 
One  of  these  companies  manufi  ictures  no  glass  containers;  Its  busi- 
ness consists  entirely  of  graniing  licenses  to  others.  The  other 
company  Is  engaged  In  the  minufacture  of  glass  containers,  and 
the  evidence  before  the  committee  indicated  that  for  many  years 
It  had  not  granted  licenses  to  others  under  Its  patents.  The 
licensees  of  the  one  company,  together  with  the  other  company, 
manufactured  approximately  91  i  percent  of  all  glass  containers  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  N  3  matter  how  much  capital  or  Intel- 
ligence or  ability  a  man  might  have,  he  would  probably  be  unable 
to  enter  the  business  of  manui  acturing  bottles  unless  he  could  get 
a  license  from  one  of  these  con  panles.  The  record  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  a  number  of  Intel  esting  Instances  of  refusals  by  these 
companies  to  grant  licenses  deared  by  these  who  sought  to  compete 
with  other  persons  previously  licensed.  Furthermore,  the  evidence 
before  the  conmiittee  indlcateJl  that  prices  of  glass  containers  are 
not  fixed  by  the  free  play  of  cimpetitlve  forces  but  are  established 
by  a  well-defined  system  of  piice  leadership,  and  that  patents  are 
one  of  the  principal  means  used  to  maintain  this  system 

You  can  readily  understand  that  if  two  companies  hj.ve  control 
of  substantially  all  of  the  patents  In  an  industry  that  control  will 
almost  certainly  be  used  to  su]  press  competition.  New  competition 
will  probably  not  be  licensed  11  it  appears  that  It  will  Interfere  with 
the  profits  of  present  licensees 

It  hardly  accords  with  our  raditions  for  a  situation  to  exist  In 
any  Industry  whereby  a  compa  ny  can  In  effect  say  to  a  man :  "You 
cannot  engage  In  this  business  because  the  field  is  already  crowded. 
We  do  not  think  it  best  to  per  nit  any  more  competition  because  it 
might  hurt  ovir  profits  or  the  ]  iroflts  of  some  of  our  licensees.  You 
had  better  find  some  other  line  in  which  to  Invest  your  capital." 

It  is  situations  of  this  kind  t  rhich  the  committee  Is  exploring,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  particular  corporations  or  Individuals 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  earning  how  our  economic  system  is 
operating  and  what  reforms  ar  d  readjustments  are  needed.  If  it  is 
possible  under  present  law  for  a  small  group  of  persons  to  regiment 
a  whole  industry  and  thus  ma  ce  effective  a  type  of  private  fascism, 
we  at  least  ought  to  know  abo  ut  it.  Perhaps,  also,  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

More  recently  the  committee  has  been  making  some  studies  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  lnsuran:e  business.  Any  study  of  the  con- 
centration of  economic  and  flianclal  power  would  not  be  complete 
without  considering  the  effect  Df  the  concentration  that  takes  place 
through  Insurance  companies.  Six  life  insurance  companies  have 
admitted  assets  in  excess  of  a  1  »illlon  dollars  each.  In  the  aggregate 
all  of  the  life  insurance  compmies  have  admitted  assets  in  excess 
of  $26,000,000,000.  Their  asseti  are  twice  as  great  as  the  total  assets 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Obviously  these  insurance  ijompanles  play  a  vital  part  In  ova 
economic  life.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  purpose  of  the  insur- 
ance inquiry  than  In  the  vords  of  Chairman  Douglas  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  who  said  at  the  beglnnlne 
of  the  Inquiry:  °  * 

"It  is  our  present  task  to  lurvey  the  economic  power  inherent 
In  the  vast  investment  funds  controUed  by  insurance  companies 
and  to  study  the  impact  of  th)  it  power  upon  om-  national  economy. 
The  scope  of  our  problem  is  as  broad  as  the  sphere  of  Influence 
of  the  insurance  companies  th  jmselves.  Inquiry  into  that  problem 
of  necessity  takes  us  from  Wall  Street  to  Main  Street,  from  the 
capital  markets  and  financial  centers  of  the  East  into  the  farm 
lands  of  the  West  and  South  It  will  properly  bring  us  In  t'me 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ertent  to  which  Insurance-company 
Influence  permeates  areas  of  national  Importance,  such  as  the 
capital  markets,  the  supply  o  mortgage  funds  available  to  farm- 
ers, railroad  reorganization,  at  d  perhaps  the  financing  of  low-rent 
housing.  It  will  of  necessity  demand  inquiry  as  to  the  future  of 
mvestment  banktog.  and.  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  Insurance 
companies  have  come  to  dotilnate  security  iss\ies,  underwriters 
and  Investors.  These  are  no;  boundaries  of  our  making  They 
inhere  in  the  character  of  the  Insurance  business  ••  ' 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  so-called  Arm- 
strong committee  which  undrr  authority  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1906  inquired  ibto  the  practices  of  insurance  com- 
panies chartered  or  authorized  to  do  business  in  New  York.  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now  crhlef  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
was  counsel  to  the  Armstrong  committee  and  did  a  memorable 
and  constructive  Job.  The  study  ofthe  Armstrong  committee 
was  broad  In  scope  and  In  tl  e  end  the  committee  recommended 
certain  reforms,  some  of  wh  ch  were  translated  Into  legislation. 

It  hss  been  33  years  since  the  Armstrong  committee  reported. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  insurance 
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business.    It  is  our  purpose,  tn  effect,  to  bring  the  Armstrong 
study  down  to  date. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  investigation  does  not  attack  or 
question  the  adequacy  of  the  reserves  of  any  company.  Chairman 
Douglas  has  said  that  "No  policyholder  need  have  any  concern 
that  any  fact  brought  out  In  this  Inquiry  will  In  any  way  Jeopardiee 
the  protection  which  he  counts  upon  through  his  Insurance  policy." 
At  all  times  It  has  been  the  purpose  to  conduct  this  Inquiry  in  aa 
scientific  a  spirit  and  In  as  objective  a  manner  as  possible.  So 
much  for  the  insurance  phase  of  the  committee's  work. 

In  the  high  degree  of  development  of  our  industrial  civilization 
we  have  reached  an  IntCTdependence  previously  unknown.  The 
sensitivity  of  oia  whole  system  is  nauch  greater  than  formerly. 
The  activities  of  a  group  of  men  in  control  of  one  industry  are 
often  felt  throughout  the  whole  economic  system.  Consequently, 
the  actions  of  the  little  group  who  hold  the  controls  are  no  mere 
private  matters.  They  present  problems  which  we  would  perhaps 
like  to  avoid  because  of  their  complexity  but  which  we  cannot 
avoid  If  we  are  going  to  keep  otu"  competitive  order  functioning. 
I  believe  that  we  are  prone  to  carry  too  far  the  analogy  of  a 
corpxjration  to  a  person.  A  corporation  has  been  held  to  be  a  legal 
person,  and  In  many  respects  Its  legal  relationships  are  the  same 
as  those  of  a  natural  person.  However,  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  corporations  are  quite  different  from  those  of  natural 
persons.  Under  the  protection  of  the  corporate  cloak  It  has  become 
possible  for  Uttle  groups  of  men  having  very  little  or  no  financial 
interest  in  a  company  to  control  its  desttay.  There  is  very  little 
semblance  of  democracy  left  In  some  of  these  large  organizations, 
becatise  as  a  practical  matter  the  stockholders  have  no  effective 
control  over  personnel  and  policies.  If  the  managers  of  corporate 
poUcy  are  not  in  fact  responsible  to  the  stockholders,  the  only 
checks  upon  their  irresponsible  action  are  the  checks  which  com- 
petition or  the  Government  may  impose.  Borne  checks  there  must 
be.  Irresponsible  use  of  power  either  in  indtistry  or  government 
cannot  long  exist  without  destroying  the  democratic  principle. 
Irreeponslble  power  in  any  hands  Is  dangerous. 

Under  modem  conditions  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  private  hands  is  the  concentration  in  private  hands  of  the 
power  to  effectively  govern  our  lives  to  many  respects.  It  is  often 
the  concentration  of  irresponsible  jwwer — power  that  Is  not  ac- 
countable to  the  public  whom  mdustry  serves,  or  to  the  stock- 
holders whose  money  Is  represented  In  the  industry,  or  to  the 
Government. 

In  pointing  toward  solutions  we  will  continue  to  hope  that  so 
far  as  p>os6ible  competition  can  be  restored  as  the  natural  check- 
mate upon  the  Irresponsible  use  of  p>ower.  To  the  extent  that 
competition  fails  or  cannot  be  restored.  Government  regulations 
Will  be  Inevitable.  As  an  alternative  to  competition  the  people 
would  demand  responsible  pubUc  regulation  rather  than  lrre^>on- 
sible  private  regulation. 

It  is  to  preserve  competition  and  protect  industry  and  the 
public  from  private  regimentation,  that  we  have  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  laws  aim  at  preventing  restraints  of  trade  and 
monopolistic  control  of  prices.  They  aim  at  keeping  the  field  open 
for  honest  competition.  They  aim  at  preserving  individual  enter- 
prise and  initiative.  They  are  our  greatest  hope  to  avoid  further 
general  extensions  of  Government  regulation.  To  the  extent  that 
these  laws  are  Inadequate  and  can  l>e  strengthened,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  monopoly  Investigation  will  point  the  way  toward 
vitalizing  amendments.  Undoubtedly  some  procedural  changes 
can  and  should  be  made  In  the  antitrust  laws.  As  the  Investiga- 
tion progresses  probably  some  situations  will  be  revealed  calling 
for  other  additional  antitrust  legislation. 

But  more  than  legislation  ought  to  result  from  these  monopoly 
hearings.  These  bearings  ought  to  result  in  a  better  imderstanding 
by  the  American  people  of  bow  their  economy  operates,  where 
the  weak  spots  are.  and  the  a^>ect5  of  it  which  should  be  held 
onto  and  preserved  whatever  the  ooet. 

In  Germany,  before  the  tuivent  of  the  present  regime,  industry 
had  already  become  highly  organized  by  the  adoption  through 
tiade  associations  and  cartels  of  a  strictly  regimented  control 
over  production,  marketing,  and  prices.  Industry  was  organised 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  were  practically  no  areas  left  free 
for  the  play  of  individual  Initiative  and  competition.  There  was 
a  place  for  everyone  and  everyone  had  to  keep  his  place.  This 
high  degree  of  regimentation  in  indiistry  obviously  paved  the  way 
for  political  dictatorship.  A  leader  for  such  a  highly  organized 
machine  as  Germany  presented  in  the  early  thirties  was  Inevitable. 
There  had  to  be  somebody  at  the  contiols.  If  it  had  not  been 
Hitler  it  doubtless  would  have  been  someone  else. 

We  in  this  covmtry  are  determined  to  escape  the  twin  evils 
of  private  economic  regimentation  and  poUtical  dictatorship.  The 
American  tradition  is  all  against  them.  We  want  none  of  them. 
We  are  against  totaUtarianlsm.  And  yet  we  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  readjusting  some  of  our  traditional  techniques  and 
making  them  apply  to  the  facts  of  modem  industrial  life.  The 
period  of  transition  may  be  a  hard  one  but  no  doubt  it  can  be 
surmounted  tf  we  will  face  It  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  have 
faced  and  conquered  many  difficulties  In  this  country  before. 
Our  task,  both  in  Government  and  in  Industry.  Is  to  make  de- 
mocracy work;  to  e«<"  for  our  people  without  sacrlfloe  of  demo- 
cratic principles  the  economic  advantages  of  modem  Industrial 
techniques.  It  is  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  that  the 
Government  is  dedicated,  and  the  Temporary  National  Soonomic 
Committee  is  csie  of  tbe  Instruments  which  we  bq;>e  will  help 
point  the  way. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Rcocnu)  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  March  6,  1939,  giving  the  text  of 
Mn.  Herrick's  report  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  activiUes  in  the  New  York  area  from  1935  through 
1938. 

Tben  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  The  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  ItSO) 

Terr  or  Ifas.  Hsuuck's  Repo«t  oh  N.  L.  R.  B.  Acmrrms  nf  N«w 

Toax  Abba 

(The  rejxjrt  of  the  second  regional  office.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  1985  through  1938,  made  public  by  Binore  M.  Herrlck. 
director,  follows:) 

From  the  vantage  point  of  1939  the  first  phase  of  administration 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  characterized  by  injxuictions 
and  by  flagrant  violations  of  law  wblcb  fiourlsbed  because  ux> 
many  employers  were  misled  into  believing  that  the  act  would  tie 
declared  unconstitutional,  is  rapidly  becoming  only  an  tmpleasant 
memory.  Enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part  of  management 
and  better  organization  among  the  workers  have  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  series  of  five  epoch-maklnc  rtsnisloBis  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  April  12,  1937,  In  wblcb  tbe 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  su-stalned. 

In  reporting  the  history  of  the  past  3  years  of  administration 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  In  this  region  which  com- 
prises the  most  heavily  industrialized  areas  of  three  States — ^New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut — I  am  aware  that  the  Improve- 
ment In  labor  relations  here  Is  more  easily  discernible  than  te  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  stlU  lag  behind.  Lalmr  unions 
have  never  been  the  novelty  here  that  they  are  In  other  sections. 
Yet  during  the  first  years  following  passage  of  tbe  Wagner  Act 
workers  In  this  region  were  just  as  badly  in  need  of  protection  from 
antiunion  practices. 

Despite  the  Increasing  compliance  with  the  law  by  employera 
here,  the  act  contmues  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  to  all  the  workers 
who  would  otherwise  be  subjected  to  improper  pressure  against 
union  activity.  Nevertheless  the  longer  history  of  trade-unions 
in  this  -area  and  their  more  extensive  organization  have  con- 
tributed In  large  measure  to  the  present  situation  which  warrants 
me  In  saying  with  confidence  that  we  look  forward  to  an  mcreas- 
Ingly  widespread  and  genuine  acceptance  of  the  law.  This  pre- 
diction seemed  impossible  in  1036. 

THXeZ    MAJOR    TASKS    ITOW 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  our  ma)or  tasks  are 
(a)  to  Improve  our  administrative  technique,  (b)  to  Interpret  tbt 
law,  and  (c)  to  win  support  for  its  basic  principles. 

Some  important  lessons  are  to  be  learned  frccn  the  ezperienoa 
of  the  past  3  years. 

The  concrete  achievements  of  those  years  are  measured  In  terms 
of  cases  settled  by  agreement,  of  workers  reinstated  with  back  pay 
after  discriminatory  discharge,  of  company-dominated  unions  dis- 
established leaving  the  workers  free  to  organise  according  to  their 
own  desires,  and  of  collective  bargaining  carried  on  In  good  faith 
with  resultant  agreements  as  to  working  conditions,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjudication  of  disputes 
which  are  *^""H  to  arise  from  time  to  Ume  even  undsr  liberal 
managerial  policy,  and  the  wisest  union  leadership. 

Less  easy  to  define  are  the  changes  that  those  yean  have  brotigfat 
about  in  our  administration  of  the  act.  During  the  early  days 
when  we  were  attacked  on  every  side  we  were  constantly  on  the 
defense,  fighting  each  step  of  the  way  to  enforce  the  law.  It  was 
natural  that  the  atmoephere  surrounding  the  act  tMcanoe  charged 
with  hoBtUlty.  This  imwholesome  atmosphere,  happily,  has  been 
largely  dissipated  since  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  act  has  been 
upheld  and  since  employers  have  begun  really  to  aecept  the  bast* 
principles  of  the  law. 

And  so  we  have  moved  to  the  constructive  position  of  interpreting 
the  statute,  of  educating  employers  as  to  their  responsibflHies  under 
the  act.  and  at  educating  labor  unions  as  to  the  responslbUlties  and 
limitations  their  very  protection  by  the  law  implies.  Smptoyera 
have  learned  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  bargain  in  good  faith  tf 
the  answer  to  every  proposal  is  a  flat  *19o."    'Unions  have  learned 
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that  they  cannot  slap  a  contract  down  on  the  desk  and  say.  "Sign 
there  or  else  we'll  throw  a  picket  line  aro\ind  the  plant." 

EIGHTS  or  BOTH  BU1Z3 

The  employer  has  a  right  to  have  the  union's  claim  to  represent 
a  majority  proved  and  has  a  right  to  a  reasonable  time  for  consider- 
ation of  the  union  demands.  The  unions  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  collective  bargaining  In  good  faith  will  ensue  and  will  result 
in  some  orderly  procedvire  for  determining  working  conditions. 

VOLtTNTART  COMrLIANCI  WTTH  THE  LAW  REPLACES  Bin  LH  COTJHT  FIGHTS 

The  New  York  region  has  handed  one-ftfth  (21.1  percent)  of  the 
total  cases  handled  by  the  other  21  regional  oQces.  and  its  ex- 
perience, therefore,  is  significant. 

Of  the  3.346  cases  filed  In  the  New  York  region,  91.2  percent  have 
been  cloeed.  The  method  In  which  these  3,026  labor  disputes  have 
been  adjudicated  reflects  the  yeace  value  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  the  important  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut area.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  frequent  injunctions  of 
earlier  days.  1,525  cases,  or  50  percent  of  those  closed  locally,  have 
been  settled  by  peaceful  and  orderly  agreements  resulting  from 
Informal  conferences  held  by  the  Labor  Board  with  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  These  amicable  settlements  involved  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  workers,  or  approximately  one-sixth  of  all  the  workers 
Involved  In  similar  informal  Labor  Board  settlements  throughout 
the  country,  and  represent  alao  23.8  percent  or  nearly  one-quarter 
of  all  the  cases  settled  Informally  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  year  1938  alone  these  settlements  carried  with  them 
$131,083.85  In  back  pay  to  workers  dlscrlminatorlly  discharged.  A 
total  of  2,454  workers  have  been  reinstated  In  this  region  after 
Illegal  discharge,  or  one-flfth  (20.4  percent)  of  the  total  reinstated 
throughout  the  country. 

Table  I. — Manner  of  closing  cases — second  region,  N.  L.  R.  B. — 1935 

through  193S 


Number 

Percent 

Total  rases  fileil  . 

3.346 
3.0&J 

1.525 
C4.S 
533 
347 

100.0 

Tol&l  cHses  closed . . . 

Closed  by: 

(a1  A'n*pnienf  informally . . 

91.2 
SO  0 

(b)  nimiissaJ  hv  refionHl  director . . 

21  2 

(c)  Withdrawal i ^ 

17  4 

(d)  Other  means ... ...... 

11  4 

CATTSES    or   DISPTTTES    SOUGHT 

The  Board's  approach  to  the  problems  Involved  in  these  closed 
cases  has  a  very  direct  relationship  to  our  success  In  securing 
prompt  adjustments  where  required  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  peaceful  Industrial  relatlonEhips.  When  we  have  our 
first  conference  on  a  new  case  we  ask  the  Interested  parties:  "What 
is  the  dispute?  What  caused  it?"  We  do  not  approach  the  confer- 
ence initially  from  the  standpoint  of  "Has  the  law  been  violated?" 
If  the  law  has  been  broken,  we'll  find  It  out  soon  enough.  No  one 
enjoys  the  role  of  the  accused.  We  try  to  take  the  sting  out  of  that 
■ituation  at  the  outset.  The  discussion  on  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
helps  establish  understanding  of  the  law  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  more  harmonious  relationship  In  the  plant.  This  informal 
atmosphere  of  discussion  on  neutral  territory  which  is  part  of  the 
Initial  process  of  sifting  the  charges  which  have  been  filed  Is  also 
part  of  the  vital  educational  process  contributing  to  successful 
administration  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

If  these  efforts  at  adjustment  fall,  we  must  then  determine 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  violation  of  law  has  been 
committed  which  required  the  application  of  the  full  formal 
procedure  of  the  act. 

In  analyzing  the  work  cf  the  second  region  a  comparison  of 
our  experience  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  pertinent. 
There  Is  a  relatively  quicker  disposition  of  cases  here  as  indi- 
cated by  the  91.2  percent  closed  as  against  76.2  percent  closed  by 
all  the  other  regions.  The  compactness  of  this  geographical  area 
is  an  Influential  factor.  There  are  no  long  distances  to  travel. 
A  large  number  of  companies  have  their  main  offices  in  the  coim- 
try's  greatest  business  center,  New  York  City,  even  though  their 
factdfies  are  in  other  States.  Sim'larly,  the  unions  Involved  find 
the  N.  L.  R.  B.  offices  here  readily  accessible.  Consequently  it  is 
possible  for  vis.  In  the  mQj3:lty  of  cases,  to  get  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  together  Informally  within  3  or  4  days  after  a  charge  has 
been  filed  and  before  resentment,  charge  and  countercharge  have 
ted  barriers  which  make  amicable  adjustment  of  differences 
extremely  difficult  to  secure. 

SPCKD  HKLPS   S£TTT.rMFNT3 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  percentage  cf  cases  closed  by  agree- 
ments during  the  Initial  informal  stages  of  our  procedure  with 
the  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  covmtry.  Many  factors  must 
be  considered.  Most  important,  of  course.  Is  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers toward  the  law  and  the  Boaid.  The  relative  8|>eed  with 
which  we  have  been  able  to  handle  our  cases  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  maintaining  peaceful  relationships.  The  degree  to  which 
a  rather  strict  construction  of  the  law  is  applied  is  another  factor 
affecUng  the  manner  in  which  cases  have  been  closed.  Qualitative 
Judgment  must  be  exercised  by  the  administrator  in  deciding  what 
cases  should  be  handled  by  formal  proceedings,  of  course.  Another 
important  factor  Is  the  strength  of  the  union  organization  in  the 
plant  at  the  time  the  dispute  arose  and  the  union's  previous  rcla- 
ttooBhlp  with  the  management. 


rORMAL   IROCESDINGS 


Three  hundred  and  fifty-three 


the  New  York  region  since  1935,  <  r  10.5  percent  of  all  the  cases  filed 


One  hundred  and  seventy-three 


hearings  were  to  determine  if  un- 


bargalnlng  agency.     This  latter 


formal  hearings  have  been  held  In 


fair  labor  practices  had  been  corimitted  and  180  involved  determi- 
nation of  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  and  the  certification  of  a 


question  may  be  decided  by  the 


Board  on  the  basis  of  evidence  i  >f  union  membership  and  without 
recourse  to  an  ordered  election.  '  hough  where  any  conflict  of  claim 
or  doubt  of  majority  exists,  an  el  action  must  be  held. 

Of  the  108  unfair  labor-practio  s  cases  reaching  the  point  of  formal 
hearings,  62.4  percent  were  closi  d  at  some  stage  after  issuance  of 
formal  complaints,  in  the  main  vithout  recourse  to  the  full  admin- 
istrative and  legal  procedure  of  the  Board.  Eighty-five  were  ssttled 
after  institution  of  the  formal  pioccedings,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing,  by  compliance  with  thi>  trial  examiner's  Intermediate  re- 
port, or  with  Board  decisions,  ai  d  include  six  cases  in  which  com- 
pliance with  circuit  court  or  Su  )reme  Coiu^  decisions  was  secured. 
In  one  additional  case  the  clrcul  t  court  reversed  the  Board. 

EMPLOYERS  |GIVE  MORE  ATO 

Five  complaints  were  wlthdrafwn  by  the  Board  during  hearings 
which  revealed  Insufficient  meri  s  or  because  witnesses  were  afraid 
to  testify  even  in  response  to  si  ibpenas.  Six  cases  were-  dismissed 
by  the  trial  examiner  or  the  Boiird  because  of  Insufflcient  evidence 
to  sustain  the  complaints.  Five  were  dismissed  during  the  hearings 
because  It  was  found  that  the  Eloard  did  not  have  Jurisdiction.  In 
the  maip,  this  latter  group  of  1 1  cases  belongs  to  the  period  when 
employers  refused  to  coop>erate  n  disclosing  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy during  the  informal  investigation  of  the  charges.  However, 
we  can  now  report  a  great  imflrovement  in  this  respect,  for  em- 
ployers recently  have  almost  ^rithout  exception  been  willing  to 
facilitate  our  inquiry  into  the  fpcts  surrounding  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. 

Because  more  employers  havi  begun  to  recognize,  especially  In 
the  large  plants,  that  they  cainot  know  all  that  their  subordi- 
nates do  we  are  finding,  as  pc  Intcd  out  above,  that  settlements 
can  be  worked  out  during  hear  ngs  with  Increasing  frequency.  A 
Labor  Board  hearing  is  often  1  he  only  time  the  employers  really 
see  what  has  been  done  in  vlo  ation  of  their  own  orders.  Under 
these  circvimstances  they  are  ge  tierally  more  willing  to  make  resti- 

fmployees. 
said  during  the  hearing: 

"I  didn't  know  that  my  foren^n  (or  superintendent)  were  doing 
these  things." 

Another  employer  stated  tha^  he  felt  the  Board's  hearing  pro- 
its  only  chance  to  find  out  that 
subordinates  were  violating  tHe  express  conunands  of  the  top 
management  to  abide  by  the  law. 


tution  for  any  wrong  done  the 
More  than  one  employer  has 


DISMISSAL    AND    W  tTHDRAWAL    OP    CASES 


So  much  emphasis  has  been 
fact   that  a   high   prof>ortion 
of  the  Board  stistain  the  wor 
of  the  cases  in  which  dispcsi 
timely  and  Illuminating. 


aid  by  critics  of  the  Board  on  the 
the   formal   decisions   and   orders 
and  the  unions  that  an  ansilysis 
ion  Is  made  before  a  hearing  is 


a 
ke-3 


MANY    CASES    DISMISSED 


and   two   involving   the   merits 
thirty-three    cases    have    been 
amounting  to  17.4  percent  of 


though  the  distribution  varies 
missed  than  withdrawn  In  New 
Those  dismissed  cases,  which 


A  higher  percentage  of  New 


A  large  group  of  cases  has  b^en  closed  either  by  withdrawal  of 
the  charge  or  by  dismissal  by  ihe  regional  director.     Six  hundred 

dismissed  outright,  or  21.2  percent 
in  the  second  region,  as  com  )nred  with  14.2  percent  elsewhere 
In  the  country.  Of  the  648  ci  ses  thus  dismissed  during  the  in- 
formal stages  because  no  vlo:  ation  of  law  has  been  found  or 
because  the  merits  were  too  qv  estionable  to  warrant  a  hearing  or 
because  of  Insufficient  interstai  e  commerce,  and  from  which  dis- 
missal an  appeal  may  be  carrii  d  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  this  region  has  been  reversed  by  the  Board  in  only  five 
cases,  three  involving  solely  th^  question  of  our  legal  Jurisdiction 

of  the  case.  Five  hundred  and 
withdrawn  by  the  complainants, 
he  cases  closed  in  this  region,  as 
against  28.0  percent  in  the  res ;  of  the  country.  Cases  arc  with- 
drawn for  a  variety  of  reasci  s,  such  as  weak  merits,  internal 
union  situations  which  make  i;  inadvisable  for  them  to  proceed, 

to  sustain  our  jurisdiction, 
here  in  securing  the  withdrawal  of 


or  lack  of  Interstate  commerce 
We  experience  more  difficulty 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  merit;  is  lacking  than  do  regional  offices 
elsewhere,  largely  because  there  is  such  a  strong  rank-and-file  ele- 
ment In  the  local  labor  movement.  Union  officials  often  feel  that 
a  dismissal  gives  them  a  protect  on  from  criticism  from  their  mem- 
bership which  a  withdrawal  exp  oses  them  to.  We  do  not  object  to 
this,  for  a  dismissal  is  a  clean-  cut  way  of  disposing  of  charges  of 
doubtful  or  no  merit. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  tha  b  the  percentage  of  the  total  cases 
dismisEcd  and  withdrawn  throuf  hout  the  country  Is  atjout  the  same 
Bs  the^  percentage  of  the  two  g  routw  combined  in  this  region,  al- 
and a  higher  proportion  are  dis- 
York. 

should  properly  be  counted  as  de- 
cisions in  favor  of  employers,  ari^  too  often  overlooked  by  those  who 
criticize  the  administration  of  the  act  as  being  partial  to  labor. 
coopebahon  vith  state  boards 


York  cases  are  closed  "by  other 
means'— 11.4  percent  In  New  ^ 'ork  as  compared  with  4.2  percent 
elsewhere — largely  because  we  Jiave  in  New  York  a  similar  State 
labor  relations  act  and  a  State  mediation  board,  both  doing  effec- 

cooperate.    Connecticut  also  .has  a 


live  work  and  with  whom  we 
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board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  wtileh  has  been  helpful.    Cases   I 
which  seem  more  suitable   for   handling   by   msdlation  sre  often 
referred  to  the  New  Ywk  Mediation  Board  or  the  slmUar  ConnecU- 
eut  Board. 

ELSCnONS 

The  second  region  has  held  393  elections  or  more  than  a  quarter 
(387  percent)  of  all  the  elections  held  by  the  Board  throughout 
the  country.  Ninety-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen 
Talld  ballots  were  cast.  Typical  of  the  Importance  of  these  elec- 
tions are  the  Industry-wide  elections  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
where  by  consent  at  both  unions  a  poll  was  taken.  Peacefully, 
without  loss  to  the  Industry,  the  collective  bargaining  agency  was 
changed  and  the  new  group'  took  over  for  their  duration  the  exist- 
ing contracts  negotiated  by  their  opponents.  Another  industry- 
wide election  was  ordered  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  In  the  shipping  industry. 
This  election  resulted  in  bringing  peace  to  a  chaotic  situation 
fraught  with  the  imminent  danger  of  violent  outbreak  such  as  had 
paralyzed  the  industry  on  the  West  coast. 

TOCSTT  CASK  IS  CTIEU 

Among  Important  plant  elections  in  which  swift  action  by  the 
Board  averted  serious  loss  to  the  employer  and  a  possibly  threat- 
ening public  situation,  one  occurred  in  New  Jersey.  One  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-three  workers  of  an  Internationally 
known  company  had  taken  poeseesion  of  the  entire  plant,  even 
barring  the  executives  from  the  premises.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ore  was  hot  in  the  furnaces.  If 
the  sit-down  were  prolonged,  this  metal  would  cool  and  have  to  be 
chipped  out  bit  by  bit,  preventing  resumption  of  production  for 
many  weeks.  Decisive  action  was  needed.  Our  first  demand  was 
for  evacuation  of  the  plant.  Immediately  thereafter  we  arranged 
an  election  to  detennlne  the  collective  bargaining  agency,  for  the 
Bit -down  had  been  precipitated  to  force  oollecthre  bargaining,  and 
representation  was  in  question.  Within  26  consecutive  hours  the 
plant  had  been  evacuated,  the  riectlon  held,  and  the  men  were 
back  at  wortt.  A  $750,000  loss  to  the  company  was  saved  and  the 
possibility  of  bloodshed  avoided. 

In  the  regular  routine,  elections  by  consent  of  all  parties  are  of 
Increasing  frequency,  indicating  a  fundamental  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  employers,  who  now  say.  "I'll  bargain — but  with  whom? 
It's  up  to  the  Labor  Board  to  tell  me!"  It  is  this  type  of  election 
which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  393  we  have  conducted. 

In  many  situations  an  employer  confronted  with  the  demands  of 
rival  unions  has  sought  our  help  and  received  it.  In  practice  we 
find  It  entirely  practical  to  get  one  of  the  two  organizations  to 
file  a  petition  which  gives  us  the  formal  entrance  Into  the  situa- 
tion which  is  required  under  our  rules  and  regulations,  and  thus  to 
meet  the  employer's  appeal  for  help.  Increasingly,  too.  employers 
are  telling  the  unioris  when  approached  that  they  will  have  to 
go  to  the  Labor  Board  first  and,  upon  assurance  by  the  Government 
that  they  represent  a  majority,  collective  bargaining  will  be  xmder- 
taken  promptly. 


Three  htindred  and  sixty-four  strikes  out  of  the  total  ot  1.48S 
handled  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  have  been  In  tbe 
Mew  York  region.  There  were  10  percent  fewer  strike  cases  in  this 
i«glon  In  1938  as  compared  with  1987.  Sixty-four  and  seven-tenths 
percent  of  these  strikes  were  settled.  The  1.229  petitions  to  deter- 
mine the  ooUecUve  tiargainlng  agency  filed  in  New  York  comprise 
36.7  percent  of  all  the  cases  handled  here. 

FEWER   STRIKES   ASE   REPURTB) 

The  number  of  petitions  filed  has  steadily  increased  with  each 
year.  Indicating  an  Increase  in  use  of  the  Board's  machinery  In 
preference  to  strikes  to  force  recognition  of  the  union.  It  Is  rarely 
that  after  a  vinlon  victory  at  the  ix)Us  an  employer  falls  to  bargain 
collectively.  Election  results  psychologically  remove  a  barrier  to 
bargaining  that  the  mere  assertion  of  majority  representation  or 
even  proof  afforded  by  a  check  of  uinlon  membership  cards  against 
pay  roll  seldom  affords,  although  many  of  oiu  cases  are  settled 
In  that  way. 

Another  Indication  of  the  Increased  acceptance  of  the  law  In 
this  region  is  a  decrease  of  7  percent  in  the  volume  of  work  in 
1938  as  compared  with  an  Increase  of  17  percent  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

BPEED    nt   ADJTJDICATIOH    OF   DISHUTES 

As  pointed  out  earlier.  It  Is  Important  for  future  harmonious  re- 
lationships that  a  dispute  be  adjusted  before  ill  will  has  become 
deeply  rooted.  Our  administrative  processes  in  the  second  region 
have  been  speeded  up.  For  example,  comparing  the  time  required 
to  close  a  case  In  the  period  from  July  1,  1937,  to  December  31, 
1937,  with  the  similar  period  In  1938,  we  find  a  marked  reduction 
of  time  consumed  In  all  but  one  category. 

Table  n. — Time  required  to  (^o»e  case* 


Wncat  AVERTS    KSaBSKIPB 

This  shorter  time  means,  of  course,  less  hardship  to  the  workers 
and  less  suspense  and  anxiety  to  the  employers — also  leas  expense 
to  them  where  back  pay  may  be  Involved.  Theae  flgtim  alao  re- 
flect a  greater  cooperation  by  employers:  fewer  obstacles  put  In  tha 
way  of  a  speedy  adjudication.  But  there  Is  stUl  considerable  nw"* 
for  improvement  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  final  dlaposAtUn 

of  ***••  OONCLXTSIOIf 


Cases  (1Hmi.s!Wd 

Csses  withdrawn 

CaMi  asUled  by  agresmeots 


Cases  ckised  by  transfer  to  Natiooal  Labor  Eslalions 
Board  after  hearinfS— 


July  1  to  Dec 
31, 1987.  me- 
dian dajTs 
eterwed  from 
filing  to 
ckwtnc 


Jaly  1  to  Dae. 

31, 1938.  me- 

dlsn  days 

elapmd  from 

fllintc  to 


In  the  cases  now  being  brought  to  the  Board  we  find  an  inc 
Ing  number  in  which  we  must  point  out  to  the  unions  the  neoeselty 
of  exhausting  all  their  other  remedies  t>erore  filing  charges  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Board  has  held  that  violation 
of  a  contract  may  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  act.  Many 
of  these  cases  arise  in  shops  where  a  tinlon  contract  providing 
machinery  for  grievance  adjustment  exists  but  In  which  a  unlcm 
shop  chairman  or  other  officer  may  have  been  discharged  allegedly 
for  too  great  militancy  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  tinlons.  Here 
again,  as  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  in  this  report,  our  function 
becomes  largely  educational. 

Often  the  management  will  balk  at  submitting  the  grievance  to 
arbitration,  claiming  that  to  do  so  Impairs  Its  proper  disciplinary 
power.  Socaetlmes  the  union  will  reject  that  proposal  or  refuse  to 
Invoke  the  machinery  of  the  contract.  But  our  Job  in  this  type  of 
ease  Is  to  show  both  parties  how  to  get  the  ftillest  beneflU  from 
their  contractual  relationship,  thus  effectuating  one  of  the  prime 
ptirposes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  to  "enoovirage  prac- 
tices fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  Industrial  dtaputei 
arising  out  of  differences  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working 
conditions."  

The  Port  of  New  London 


'  Tljis  increase  in  time  Is  accounted  f«  by  a  recent  ruling  permitting  an  Mttwislon 
of  time  wittiin  wliich  an  appeal  Irom  diwnlwal  can  be  taken  by  the  oomplamant. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tve^<ljav,  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  6) ,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MANCHSBTER   (OONN.)    HKRALD 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  editorial  from  the  Manchester  Herald,  of 
Manchester.  Conn.  This  editorial  is  not  only  timely,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  naval  and 
maritime  affairs;  and  I  am  sure  that  It  will  prove  faiterest- 
Ing  to  the  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  to  the  shipfring 
Industry  and  the  general  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Manchester  Herald] 

THE  POST   or   mew    LOMSOM 

With  all  sympathy  to  Hew  Tortt,  -we  In  Connectl«art  can  affoM 
a  feeling  of  hope  for  ourselves.  The  monopoly  port  of  Hew  T<srk 
apparently  has  had  its  day.  and  is  approiwhlng  an  overload  oon- 
dition  It  is  getting  too  big  to  be  economically  or  effluleutty 
operated.     With  New  York's  decline  oomes  Connecticut's  chance. 

We  have  In  the  port  of  New  Ixmdon  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  nearer  to  Europe  by  a  day  than  is  New  York,  closer 
to  the  open  sea  by  3  hours  than  U  that  port.  New  London  la  a 
safe  harbor  for  ships  to  make  and  Is  protected.  Its  great  unde- 
veloped waterside  beckons  to  the  ouuMliuctlon  of  piers. 

In  the  wintertime,  when  Canadian  ports  are  closad.  New  Ixm- 
don  can  become  the  natural  shipping  pomt  for  that  Dominion^ 
products  which  would  arrive  via  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad. 
Incoming  passengers  from  Europe,  bound  to  Chicago  and  the  West. 
can  land  here  and  be  half  way  to  Chloa«o  before  tbetr  ship  now 
can  reach  New  York.  

These  and  a  hundred  other  argumenta  have  long  stood  In  favor 
of  New  London's  development.  But  New  Tortt  up  to  now  has  had 
the  strangle  hold  Transportation  systems  have  spent  millions  In 
New  York  development  and  want  to  get  the  return  from  tbetr  la- 
veetment.  They  believe  that  they  eanxMt  alTord  to  invest  large 
sums  at  several  points  which  would.  It  is  claimed,  force  them  to 
enter  their  Investanents  Into  competmon.  the  one  with  the  other. 
Hew  York  has  been  the  sacred  eow  of  ocean  Uai^wrt,  against 
which  no  one  could  compete. 

Now.  with  relocation  In  the  air,  ttoera  Is  at  last  a  chance  for  Con- 
necticut if  this  State  will  grasp  it. 

Here  In  eastern  Connecticut  can  be  located  large  sfalpplnc  plants 
<tf  national  industries;  here  can  be  erected  all  types  of  factories  for 
a  diversity  of  industrlea  nurtured  Ijy  foreign  trade  and  aaa-bonw 
commerce.    New  London  Is  the  doorvtep  over  which  we  ahould  daal 

with  the  world. 

We  should  remember  this  In  aU  of  our  plans  for  btiildlng.  Wo 
bridge  for  Instance,  should  be  erected  In  such  a  manner  that  It  wiU 
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one  day  hinder  the  free  flow  of  large  shipping  up  the  Thames.  The 
waterside  should  be  left  free  and  open  for  the  building  of  docks. 

The  rebirth  of  the  port  of  New  London  has  been  the  dream, of 
forward-looking  men  who  bebeve  In  Connecticut  as  being  destined 
to  son.ething  greater  than  to  be  the  bedroom  and  storeroom  for 
New  York.  We  have  In  our  own  hands  the  opportunity  to  help 
ourselves. 

The  development  of  the  port  of  New  London  is  not  merely  an  Inci- 
dent to  conjure  with  In  the  passage  of  time.  It  Is  the  key  to  the 
Immediate  rebirth  of  prosperity  In  eastern  Connecticut. 


American  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tnesday.  March  7  (leQislaiive  day  of  Monday,  March  6),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  an  article  written  by  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Secretary  of  War  and  former  Secretary  of  State. 
The  article  is  so  In  harmony  with  my  own  views  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Pcet  of  March  7.  1939) 
Stimson  Warns  UNim)  Statxs  Cannot  Stand  ALOor — Former  Re- 
publican Cabinet  Member  Supports  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy 
AS  SArECUAHO  to  Democracy 

(By  Henry  L.  Stimson.  former  Secretary  of  State  and  War) 

There  Is  an  increaaJng  number  of  our  people  who  feel  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  situation  abroad,  our  Government  should  follow  a 
policy  of  farslghtcd  affirmative  action  rather  than  one  of  drift  and 
negation.  Their  belief  is  that  in  the  former  lies  the  best  hope  for 
the  prevention  of  war;  while  by  the  latter  we  should  run  the  most 
serious  risk  of  becoming  ultimately  dragged  into  war. 

Recent  actions  indicate  that  this  may  be  also  becoming  the  policy 
of  our  Government.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  persuading  our  airplane  manvifacturers  not  to 
eeU  planes  to  nations — notably  Japan — which  are  engaged  in 
bombing  helpless  civilian  populations:  the  action  of  the  Export 
and  Import  Bank  in  making  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  to  China;  the 
action  of  the  Government  encouraging  the  sale  of  large  numbers 
of  airplanes  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  emergency  which 
confronts  those  nations:  the  very  frank  and  outspoken  answer 
which  Mr.  Welles,  of  the  State  Department,  addressed  to  the 
German  Ambassador  on  the  subject  of  the  provocative  utterances 
of  the  Government-controlled  Nazi  press,  and  finally  the  January 
address  of  the  President  to  Congress  indicating  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  otir  Government  to  bring  our  Influence  to  bear  upon 
aggressor  nations  by  methods  which  were  "short  of  war,  but 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  words." 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  such  a  policy.  I  believe  that  our 
foreign  policy  cannot  with  safety  be  geographically  limited  to  a 
defense  of  this  hemisphere  or  of  our  own  continental  boundaries. 
^  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  we  should  stand  idly  by  without 
protect  or  action  until  Britain.  France,  and  China  are  either  con- 
quered or  forced  to  make  terms  with  militaristic  aggressors,  our 
own  hemisphere  might  become  economically  so  affected  and  mlll- 
tarUy  so  endangered  that  it  would  be  neither  a  safe  nor  happy  place 
to  live  in  for  a  people  with  American  ideals  of  life.  On  this  point 
I  think  that  the  statements  of  the  President  in  his  January  address 
to  Congress  and  of  Secretary  Hull  last  year  are  sound  and  timely. 

These  great  and  fundamental  Issues  are  now  being  widely  dis- 
cussed. The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  sharply  criticized. 
It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  attempt  to  analyze  some  of 
these  criticisms  and  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  answers  to  them. 
By  way  of  premise  I  fully  recognize  that  this  problem  of  war  pre- 
vention has  become  much  more  serious  and  difBcult  by  the  set- 
back to  world  cooperation  for  peace  and  by  the  growth  of  inter- 
national lawlessness  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  decade. 
But  that  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  problem.  We  must  still  face  It 
and  solve  It  if  possible. 

ICEDDLINO    CHinCISM    SCORED 

One  very  common  objection  to  such  an  afBrmative  p>ollcy  of  our 
Government  Is  In  substance  that  we  are  needlessly  irritating  and 
antagonizing  nations  with  whom  otherwise  we  might  safely  live 
In  (>eece  and  that  we  are  meddling  with  what  really  does  not 
concern  us.  These  critics  say  that  democracies  have  lived  in  the 
same  world  with  autocracies  before:  therefore  they  should  be  able 
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CONFUSpn)   THINKING 


Today  those  people  are  so  shackled  by  censorship  and  controlled 
by  government  propaganda  tha ;  no  early  change  can  be  anticipated. 
It  may  be  delayed  until  econcmlc  or  military  disaster  compels  it, 
but  In  the  meanwhile  the  dang*  r  of  a  general  war  hangs  over  us. 

The  prospect  is  as  somber  as  it  is  without  parallel  in  our  experi- 
ence. The  danger  is  as  formldal  )le  as  it  is  imminent.  In  my  opinion, 
It  can  be  successfully  resisted  only  by  the  farsighted  readiness  and 
cooperation  of  the  nations  which  are  opposed  to  such  a  system. 

Another  objection  to  an  afUr  tnative  policy  by  our  Government  Is 
that  it  will  drag  us  into  war.  This  is  an  objection  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  based  partly  on  confui  ed  thinking  and  partly  on  emotion — 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  on  undue  timidity.  It  is  true,  as  history  has 
shown,  that  If  a  general  war  actually  takes  place  we  shall  very  prob- 
ably be  ultimately  dragged  into  it. 

When  war  has  once  begun  tl^e  combatant  nations  become  so  des- 
perate and  so  reckless  that,  however  cautious  we  may  be,  our  rights 
and  Interests  will  eventually  bfe  so  trampled  upon  that  our  people 
will  insist  on  defending  them   Dy  force. 

But  that  is  not  the  present  question.  What  we  are  discussing 
now  is  the  prospect  of  preventing  such  a  general  war  from  acttially 
breaking  out.     That  is  an  entl-ely  different  matter. 

E^ven  if  they  are  imperviouj  to  moral  reasons,  these  aggressive 
Fascist  nations  understand  very  well  the  possible  dangers  as  well 
as  the  possible  advantages  of  f  jrce,  and  they  may  be  deterred  from 
beginning  a  war  by  timely  ard  vigorous  warning  of  the  dangers 
which  they  will  thereby  certaii  iy  incur. 
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Even  more  important,  peaceful  nations  may  be  encouraged  not 
to  make  surrenders  which  will  ultimately  endanger  oiir  safety,  if 
they  now  receive  from  us  in  advance  encouragement  and  actual 
assistance  which  It  lies  within  our  power  to  give  them. 

No  one  realizes  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  uniquely  secure 
position,  geographically  as  well  as  In  the  possession  of  vital  natural 
resources,  which  the  United  States  occupies  today.  Today  we  are 
more  nearly  self-contained  than  any  other  nation  In  respect  to 
the  raw  materials  necessary  for  making  war,  and  today  we  are 
also  practically  safe  from  that  new  terror  of  war — ^the  bombing 
of  large  cities  from  the  air. 

BOW   SHALL   WS  T7SS  ADVANTAGET 

But  the  question  now  Is.  Having  these  imlque  and  powerful 
advantages,  how  shall  we  use  them?  Having  this  present  security 
from  attack,  how  shaU  we  conduct  ourselves  In  this  threatening 
world?  Shall  we  bury  our  beads  In  the  sands  of  Isolationism  and 
timidly  await  the  time  when  our  security  shall  be  lessened  and 
perhaps  destroyed  by  the  growing  lawlessness  around  us:  or  sbaU 
we  use  our  present  strength  and  security  from  attack  to  throw 
our  weight  Into  the  vacillating  scales  in  favor  of  law  and  order 
and  freedom? 

Todav  our  Government  can  with  safety  speak  unwelcome  truths 
to  a  dictator  or  do  unwelcome  acts  which  it  might  be  extremely 
hazardotis  for  a  weaker  European  neighbor  of  the  dictator,  either 
to  do  or  utter.  Recent  events  have  indicated  that  such  activity 
by  us  may  produce  extremely  wholesome  reactions  In  the  cause  of 
peace.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  far  more  Inconceivable  that  a 
threatened  or  devastated  France  or  Britain  or  Holland  might  be 
forced  to  cede  to  a  Fascist  nation  some  of  Its  possessions  In  the 
Western  Heml^herc  or  In  the  Orient  or  make  commitments  to 
that  nation  which  would  be  even  more  dangerous  to  our  safety. 
Would  our  position  be  bettered  by  Idly  waiting  for  that  to  occur? 

There  is  a  flood  of  reaction  and  vlcdence  overruning  the  world 
today.  Our  faith  Is  that  this  Is  temporary^  that  the  great  progress 
of  many  long  centuries  will  not  be  permanently  lost,  but  that 
after  the  social  and  economic  dislocations  caused  by  the  Great  War 
are  readjusted,  the  progress  in  freedom  and  in  the  humanities  win 
be  resuined. 

In  the  meanwhile  and  until  the  present  violence  has  spent  its 
force  that  flood  must  be  held  back  from  overwhelming  us.  During 
that  interval  each  liberty-loving  nation  which  stands  confident  in 
Its  own  strength  and  freedom  is  a  strong  point  of  defense.  But 
that  defense  Is  not  complete  unless  there  is  created  among  all  such 
nations  the  fuUest  sympathy  and  encouragement  as  well  as  a  readi- 
ness to  assist  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  danger. 

OPPOSED   TO   NEUTRAUTY 

What  I  have  written  may  explain  why  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  preached  in  many  quarters  that  our  Government 
and  our  people  must  treat  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  this  great 
Issue  with  perfect  Impartiality:  that,  for  example,  we  must  seU 
to  a  nation  which  has  violated  Its  treaties  with  us  as  weU  as 
trampled  upon  the  humanities  of  our  civilization  the  very  instru- 
ments with  which  to  continue  its  wrongdoing  quite  as  freely  as 
we  sell  to  Its  victim  the  Instruments  for  its  self-defense. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  doctrine  t)ecause  I  am  confident  that  we 
are  confronting  an  organized  atUck  upon  the  very  basis  of  otir 
civilization,  and  because  I  know  that  this  civilization  was  only 
achieved  by  the  development  of  what  we  call  law  and  the  human- 
ities; by  the  respect  for  Justice  and  fair  play  to  all  men;  by  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  reason  rather  than  force  and  by  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  equal  value  of  all  human  personalities. 

Such  a  civilization  can  only  be  preserved  if  we  keep  alive  In  our 
people  their  faith  in  these  underlying  principles.  And  I  see  no 
surer  way  of  destroying  their  faith  than  by  teaching  them  that 
in  such  a  conflict  as  Is  now  going  on  in  the  world  neither  they  nor 
their  Government  shall  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween an  aggressor  and  his  victim,  between  an  upholder  of  law 
and  a  violator  thereof. 

CANNOT  SACSinCX  PBINCn»LES 

How  can  we  expect  to  keep  alive  in  our  citizens  the  principles 
which  have  produced  our  civilization  and  upon  the  contlntiance  of 
which  rests  the  hope  of  a  future  rule  of  law  and  justice  In  the 
International  world.  If  we  now  sacrifice  those  principles  to  a 
motive  of  timid  expediency  and  a  desire  to  make  the  present 
easier  at  the  expense  of  both  the  safety  and  the  moral  character 

of  the  future?  ,  ^,  ^  ,  w  ,. 

I  have  outlined  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  I  believe 
that  an  afBrmative  foreign  policy  for  this  Government  can  safely 
rest.  I  am  clear  that  In  such  a  policy  today  lies  the  best  hope 
for  the  prevention  of  a  general  war. 

But  the  prevention  of  war  today  Is  not  as  easy  nor  as  certain  as 
it  might  have  been  If  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  ourselves, 
had  followed  during  the  past  20  years  wiser  and  more  cooperative 
courses  than  we  actually  did  follow. 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  we  now  do  or  do  not  do  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  fact  that  our  effort  to  prevent  such  a  war  may  fail.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  at  almost  any  moment  an  armed  attack  may 
be  aimed  by  the  Fascist  group  of  powers  against  the  vital  safety  of 
one  of  the  two  peace-loving  nations  upon  which  today  rests  in  large 
part  the  safety  of  our  own  civilization — Great  Britain  and  France. 

nrvoLvx  both  itations 

Such  an  attack  would  almost  inevitably  involve  both  o*  those 
nations  and  from  present  appearances  would  be  cooperated  In  by  all 
three  of  tb«  Paadst  powers.    In  that  event,  only  one  course  could 
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be  depended  on  ultimately  to  aave  the  present  hard-««rBed  dvlll- 
zatlon'upon  which  our  own  national  welfare  rests. 

Today  the  aggressive  group  is  more  powerful  In  the  air  and  on 
the  land  than  even  Prance  and  Britain  combined,  and  it  is  probably 
sufficiently  strong  at  sea  to  pin  down  the  British  and  French  Fleets 
to  European  waters,  leaving  expoted  to  the  powerful  Japanese  Fleet 
the  whole  western  Pacific  Ocean.  Including  the  English-speaking 
dominions  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  even  w«Bt«m  Canada. 
as  weU  as  the  naval  base  at  Singapore,  which  is  the  key  to  th« 
protection  of  those  regions. 

The  defense  against  such  joint  action  In  Kuropc  and  Asia  by 
Fascist  powers  can  only  be  securely  accomplished  by  the  common 
action  of  the  naval  power  of  the  three  large  democracies.  Including 
the  United  States. 

tSOLATIOM    DISASTXOXm 

Should  any  one  of  these  three  nations  attempt  to  remain  Iso- 
lated, the  result  would  bid  fair  to  be  ultimate  disaster  to  tbem  all: 
on  the  other  hand,  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Fascist  powers 
that  such  common  action  was  in  contemplation  would  be  very 
potent  to  prevent  the  attack  altogether. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  that  the  defensive  policy  of  peace-loving 
nations  like  ourselves  must  always  have  not  one  but  two  mala 
objectives;  our  Secretaries  of  State  and  foreign  ministers  must 
not  only  endeavor  with  all  their  might  to  prevent  their  naUons 
from  being  dragged  into  war.  but.  secondly:  and  quite  as  impor- 
tant, we  mtist  endeavor  to  make  sure  that  if.  contrary  to  its 
desire,  our  country  is  dragged  into  war.  it  shall  go  in  under  such 
conditions  that  it  will  not  lose  but  win  the  war:  that  it  win  not 
be  exposed  to  the  worst  evil  of  all — ultimate  conquest  by  a  brutal 
enemy. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  has 
told  us  in  his  memoirs  how  for  9  long  years  before  the  great  war 
he  labored  for  these  two  objectives  against  the  constantly  grow- 
ing menace  of  Prussianized  Germany. 

He  labored  assiduously  for  a  better  understanding  with  Oermany 
which  might  prevent  war,  but  precautions  were  also  taken  looking 
toward  military  cooperation  with  France  In  case  he  were  unsuc- 
oeeaful  in  this  first  objective. 

Consultations  took  place  between  the  military  experts  at  Oreat 
Britain  and  France  to  Insure  that.  If  Germany  ultimately  naada 
war  against  them,  the  fleets  and  armies  of  those  two  nations  couUl 
act  In  cooperation  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  delay. 

TRSSJK  WAS  wo  AtUAMCX 

There  was  no  alliance.  In  fact  explicit  record  had  been  mads, 
tbat  the  conversations  of  the  military  experts  should  not  consti- 
tute an  obligation  to  render  armed  assistance  on  the  part  at 
either  nation:  and  when  war  came  France  did  not  know  until  th« 
British  ParUament  met  on  August  3.  1914.  that  they  would  ac- 
tually have  full  British  assistance. 

But  on  that  fatal  day  when  Edward  Grey's  hopes  of  peace  were 
falling  Into  ruin  about  him  and  be  knew  that  be  had  failed  in 
hU  desperate  effort  to  prevent  war.  he  also  knew  that  these  vital 
steps  had  been  taken  for  military  success  in  the  war  which  was 
being  forced  upon  him. 

Subsequent  history  quite  clearly  showed  that  except  for  thes* 
prudent  plans  of  cooperation,  not  only  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
might  the  British  fleet  not  have  been  united  In  its  commaiidJig 
position,  but  the  first  great  sweep  of  the  German  armies  in 
France  might  have  been  successful. 

Today  the  German  mailed  fist  has  far  leas  velvet  oonoealing  tt 
than  m  the  years  preceding  1914. 

And  the  German  power  is  flanked  by  two  other  strong  nations 
which  speak  the  same  language  of  force  and  use  the  same  methods. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  America  to  forget  the  lessons  of  such  a  recent 
past. 

DOMESTIC   POLICIES    ATTACKID 

In  what  I  have  written  I  have  been  happy  to  express  my  approval 
of  certain  recent  acts  and  statements  of  the  foreign  policy  of  th« 
present  administration.  I  regret  that  this  approval  cannot  extend 
to  certain  acts  of  Its  domestic  policy.  These  last  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  foreign  policy  in  which  I  concur. 

In  his  January  address  to  Congress  the  President  truly  stated 
that  the  success  of  a  national  foreign  policy  depends  upon  bavlnf 
behind  it  a  strong  and  united  p>eople. 

But  national  strength  Is  not  promoted  by  an  extravagance  which 
comes  dangerously  near  the  impairment  of  our  national  credit. 
It  la  not  promoted  by  discouraging  the  business  welfare  of  the 
country  upon  which  dep>ends  the  economic  power  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  promoted  by  novel  and  haphazard  experiments  wltU 
the  Nation's  flnsLUce. 

National  unity  is  not  promoted  by  appeals  to  (dass  spirit.  Nor 
Is  it  promoted  by  methods  which  tend  to  disrupt  the  patriotism 
of  either  party  or  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  two.  upon  whicll 
the  coordinate  working  of  the  American  Government  depends. 

In  carrying  out  a  foreign  policy  adequate  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  present  world  the  President  should  have  the  support  of  all 
parties  and  citizens.  If  he  will  disregard  both  the  annoyances  and 
the  temptation  common  to  the  policies  of  normal  times,  and  if  he 
will  confixie  himself  to  the  proven  paths  that  lead  most  surely  to 
political  unity  and  economic  strength.  I  believe  he  may  win  that 
support. 

But  be  must  lead  toward  that  accompllslunent.    No  other  can. 

HSNBT  Lt.  SniCSOM. 

Nbw  Yoam,  ManOi  9.  i9i9. 
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Affirmation  of  Christian  Pacifist  Faith  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  6),  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  MAGAZINE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  MARCH   1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  recently  a  hun- 
dred of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  the  United  States  drew 
^p  what  is  known  as  an  AfBrmation  of  Christian  Pacifist 
Faith,  which  is  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  maga- 
zine Fellowship.  It  Is  very  short,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  signers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  magazine  Fellowship  of  March  1939] 
ArrnucATiON   or  Christian  Pacitist  Faith 

(What  direction  can  be  found  in  the  gospel  for  the  Christian 
and  the  church  today  when  they  are  faced  once  more  with  the 
prospect  of  Imminent  war?  The  following  statement  is  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  the  answer  given  by  Christian  pacifist  faith. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  the  criginal  group  brought  together  in  New 
York  by  the  Ministers'  Peace  Covenant.  As  it  appears  here  it  is 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  discussion  and  careful  revision. 
Its  sponsors  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  medium  which  will  strengthen 
Christian  faith  in  the  power  of  good  as  found  in  the  cross  to 
overcome  evil  as  represented  in  war.  To  enlarge  this  Christian 
witness,  they  Invite  you  to  add  your  name  to  the  "First  100" 
signers  at  the  end  of  this  article  by  writing  Allan  Knight  Chal- 
mers. 2929  Broadway,  New  York.) 

We  believe  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  that  His  will 
as  revealed  In  Jesxia  Christ  is  iinlversal  love,  and  that  Christ's 
gospel  involves  the  faith  that  evil  can  be  overcome  only  with 
good. 

We  believe  that  in  the  cross  Is  revealed  God's  way  of  dealing 
with  wrongdoers,  and  that  to  this  way  all  Christians  are  called. 

We  believe  that  war.  which  attempts  to  overcome  evil  with 
more  evil,  is  a  denial  of  the  way  of  the  cross. 

We  believe  that  the  church  Is  called  to  the  way  of  the  cross. 

We  believe  that  when  the  state  in  the  prosecution  of  war 
seeks  to  compel  the  denial  of  the  gospel,  the  church  must  resist 
at  whatever  cost. 

We  believe  that  Ood  leads  his  church  into  new  life  through 
obedience  of  the  individual  believer  in  refusing  war  for  Christ's 
sake. 

Therefore  we  proclaim  to  a  world  which  is  once  again  madly 
preparing  for  war  that  the  gospel  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  leaves  us  with  no  other  choice  but  to  refuse  to 
sanction  or  participate  in  war,  contains  also  its  hope  of  redemption. 
We  affirm  our  faith  that  the  mission  of  the  church  today  is  to  wit- 
ness with  singleness  of  heart,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  power  of 
good  to  overcome  evil,  of  love  to  conquer  hatred,  of  the  cross  to 
shatter  the  sword 

(The  seven  paragraphs  above  are  a  brief  summary  of  the  im- 
portant statement  which  follows.  Together  these  pages  present 
an  affirmation  of  faith  which  we  invite  all  whose  convictions  are 
here  expressed  to  sign.) 

As  believers  in  the  gospel  of  Ood  as  revealed  In  Jesus  Christ,  we 
hold  that  good  is  the  only  force  which  can  overcome  evil.  There- 
fore we  are  pacifists,  for  the  pacifist  is  one  who  in  the  face  of 
hatred  and  war  puts  to  the  test  of  action  the  faith  that  the 
nature  of  God  as  universal  love  makes  certain  that  evil  must 
yield  to  good.  War,  whether  aggressive  or  defensive,  whether 
waged  for  a  "just"  or  an  "unjust"  cause,  attempts  to  overcome 
evil  with  more  evil.  We  Identify  ourselves  with  the  judgment  ut- 
tered by  the  Oxford  World  Conference  of  Churches,  "War  involves 
compulsory  enmity,  diabolical  outrage  against  human  personality, 
and  a  wanton  distortion  of  the  truth.  War  is  a  particular 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  sin  In  this  world,  and  a  defiance 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesua  Christ  and  him 
crucified."  It  is  therefore  for  us  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
morally  and  spiritually  Impossible.  This  conviction  does  not 
originate  in  any  political  situation.  It  does  not  emerge  out  of  any 
doctrinaire  opinion  that  force  is  always  wrong.  It  is  not  caused 
by  a  sentimental  horror  of  bloodshed.  It  is  simply  our  conviction 
that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  involves  commitment  to  the  faith 
that  evil  can  only  be  overcome  with  good.  If  we  are  mistaken  In 
this  we  have  misunderstood  the  gospel. 

This  conviction  arises  from  the  cross,  where  we  see  God's  way 
of  dealing  with  wrongdoers.  In  the  face  of  violence,  Jesus  Christ 
turned  away  from  retaliation  and  violent  resistance.  Life  and 
property  were  secondary  values  to  Him.  The  primary  question 
was  for  Him  and  must  be  for  us.  How  can  the  evil  man  be  re- 
deemed and  broxight  Into  a  just  and  friendly  relationship  to  God 


and  man?    This  redemptive 
cross.    Sacrificing  not  only 


purpose  Involved  the  choice  of  the 

ils  personal  safety  but  that  of  His 
friends  and  even  of  His  cavu  e.  He  won  for  them  all  Immortality. 
Nonviolent,  forgiving  love  alDne  reconciles  man  to  God  and  man 
For  us  as  well  as  tor  Jesus,  to  choose  this  way  requires 

accept  whatever  suffering  it  involves. 

Christians  are  called  to  live  the  way 


to  man. 

that  we  must  also  choose  to 
Therefore  we  believe  that  all 
of  the  cross  today. 

War  and  preparations  for  irar  constitute  a  denial  of  the  way  of 
the  cross  for  they  attempt  to  overcome  evil  with  more  evil.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  Chi  Istlan,  whose  every  act  must  accord 
with  his  supreme  loyalty  to  the  God  of  love,  can  ever  in  the  name 
of  Christ  drop  bombs  on  hel  )le8s  women  and  children,  which  is  a 
characteristic  act  of  modem  i  rar.  or  on  any  of  his  brothers,  whether 

;he  method  of  war  does  not  vary  in 
whether  defensive  or  otherwise,  we 
cannot  believe  that  "any  klAd  of  war  is  truly  redemptive.  The 
tragic  dilemmas  which  confiont  humanity  today  because  nations 
still  trust  the  way  of  selflsqness  and  war  cannot  be  resolved  by 
pointing  at  others  as  gulltyj  or  by  attempting  to  visit  Judgment 
upon  the  transgressors.  We  lave  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
destiny  to  which  God  has  called  us.  The  cross  convicts  us  of  our 
own  guilt  and  demands  thi  it  we  make  restitution  even  to  the 
point  where  we  penitently  sear  suffering  for  our  own  and  otir 
brothers'  sins.  Only  thus,  wii  believe,  can  the  vicious  circle  of  war 
leading  to  more  war  be  broksn  and  a  F>ermanently  peaceful  inter- 
national order  be  establishes!.  If  the  suffering  love  of  the  cross 
is  not  for  us  the  concrete  ajid  living  alternative  to  the  infliction 
of  suffering  in  hatred  on  otlers  in  war,  if  it  does  not  today  con- 
stitute for  us  the  basis  for  a  lively  hope  of  overcoming  war,  then 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  rejected  Christ  not  only  as  a  moral 
guide  for  humanity  but  also  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  chun  h  as  well  as  the  Christian  is  called 
to  the  way  of  the  Cross.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ  and  is  created 
by  His  spirit  to  carry  on  H  s  redemptive  work.  The  church  be- 
longs to  Christ  and  is  not  d  ependent  on  any  other  power.  False 
concern  for  institutional  wel:  are  sometimes  makes  the  church  for- 
get that  her  sole  guide  is  t  le  life  and  teachings  of  her  Master. 
The  imminence  of  the  unive  sal  death,  destruction,  and  hatred  of 
world-wide  war,  however,  re<  uires  that  the  church  repent  and  set 
her  hovise  In  order  for  a  da  y  of  great  trial  and  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  cosmic  pro<  esses  of  redemption  which  may  yet 
save  the  world  from  destruc  ion.  Her  only  commission  Is  to  wit- 
ness in  words  and  deeds  to  [Christ's  way  which  is  the  way  of  the 
Cross.  Refusal  at  whatever  cost  to  abandon  its  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation is  itself  a  deed  of  constructive  witness  to  the  gospel. 

Today  no  greater  challeng  i  to  the  way  of  the  Cross  lies  before 
the  church  than  in  her  relations  with  the  state.  Centuries  of 
effort  to  build  civilization  on  a  secular  basis  and  feverish  policies 
of  armament  and  empire  have  brought  the  state  today  to  the 
place  where  Increasingly  it  is  claiming  absolute  power.  To  unify 
and  prepare  Itself  for  war  it  attempts  to  assume  control  not  only 
of  the  bodies,  but  also  of  t  le  consciences  of  men.  The  church 
cannot  tolerate  having  the  st  ite  become  an  authority  In  the  moral 
realm.  Under  no  circumstances  can  it  grant  to  the  state  the 
right  to  claim  from  Christians  the  supreme  loyalty  which  belongs 
only  to  God.  Being  concerned  with  eternal '  values  the  church 
must  challenge  the  tempora.  concerns  of  the  state  and  stand  in 
Judgment  upon  it  whenever  it  violates,  or  commands  Christians 
who  may  be  Its  citizens  to  violate,  the  love  of  God  or  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  This  alread  r  has  come  to  mean  persecution,  and 
It  win  yet  Involve  even  mor ;,  but  the  church  has  no  more  right 
to  expect  exemption  from  suffering  than  her  Lord. 

The  church  will  discover  n'w  truth  and  fresh  power  through  the 
obedience  of  the  individual  <  hurch  member  to  his  Lord.  The  way 
of  Christ  is  always  open  and  the  need  for  a  living  witness  in  faith 
was  never  greater  than  today  The  Christian  is  never  shut  up  to  a 
situation  in  which  he  has  nc  choice  but  to  do  wrong.  Wars  come, 
but  Christians  need  not  take  jart  In  them,  and  thus  on  command  of 
the  state  commit  sin  against  their  primary  allegiance  to  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inescapible  pervasiveness  and  imminence  of 
war  offers  opportunity  for  wit  ness  to  the  way  of  love  on  such  a  scale 
that  through  God's  grace  Incj  Iculable  Influences  for  peace  may  even 
now  be  loosed  by  courageous  and  faithful  loyalty  at  whatever  cost. 

We  stand  at  a  crisis  in  hla  tory  where  the  most  solemn  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  each  Christian  and  upon  the  Christian  church. 
In  such  an  hour  we  call  upor  the  church  to  trust  God  and  to  resist 
evil  only  with  good,  repudiating  utterly  all  war  and  repenting 
prayerfully  of  all  ways  of  life  which  lead  to  war,  accepting  the  full 
cost  and  responsibility  of  the  cross.  If  this  Involves  persecution  by 
the  Caesars  of  our  day,  we  cal  I  upon  the  church  to  enter  into  deeper 
fellowship  with  that  churct  which  refused  to  serve  In  Caesar's 
armies,  and  to  invite  into  ita  unbreakable  spiritual  community  the 
men  and  women  of  all  lands  who  pray  night  and  day  for  peace.  In 
contrition  and  deep  faith  we  reaffirm  our  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
universal  God  of  love  and  to  the  church  of  Him  who  refused  to  be 
Caesar  or  to  overcome  Caesai  with  Caesar's  weapons.  We  proclaim 
to  a  world  which  Is  once  agiln  madly  preparing  for  war  that  the 
gospel  of  God.  as  revealed  In  Jesus  Christ,  which  leaves  vis  with  no 
other  choice  but  to  refuse  to  i  anctlon  or  participate  In  war  contains 
also  Its  hope  of  redemption.  We  declare  our  conviction  that  the 
mission  of  the  church  today  is  to  witness  with  singleness  of  heart 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  pow^r  of  good  to  overcome  evU,  of  love  to 
conquer  hatred,  of  the  cross  t>o  shatter  the  sword. 

THE     FiaST     100     SIGMERS 


Rev.  William  S.  Abemethy, 
D.  C. 
Rev.  William  H.  Alderson. 


Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Washington, 
D.  D.,  Brooklyn  M.  E.  Conference. 
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Brooke  Anderson.  Christian  Association  secretary.  Brown  Uniyer- 
slty,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  M.  Forest  Ashbrook.  the  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Benefit 
Board.  Northern   Baptist   Convention.   New   York.   N.   Y. 

Dean  John  Murray  Atwood,  St.  Lawrence  University  Theological 
School.  Canton.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Roland  H.  Sainton.  Yale  Divinity  School.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Edward  H   Bonsall.  1511  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rev.  Chau-les  F.  Boss.  Jr.,  secretary,  General  Conference  Commls- 
Bk)n  on  World  Peace.  Chicago,  ni. 

Rev.  B.  Russell  Branson.  Society  of  Friends,   Cllntondale,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  David  Braun.  the  Swarthmore  Presbyterian  Church,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Rev.  Hugh  Elmer  Brown,  First  Congregational  Church,  Evanston, 
ni. 

Rev.  Richard  Buckingham,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bumham,  Seventh  Street  Christian  Church.  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rev.  George  Buttrick,  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain  BtUT,  executive  secretary.  Federation  of 
Churches.  Rochester.   N.  Y. 

Fay  Campbell,  Yale  University  Christian  Association.  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev.  J.  Henry  Carpenter.  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Churches, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  Broadway  Tabernacle.  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  Bums  Chalmers.  dep>artmeut  of  religion.  Smith  CoUege, 
Northampton.  Mass. 

Rev.  Bernard  C.  Clausen,  First  Baptist  Chxirch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sarah  M.  Cleghom,  Manchester.  Vt. 

Bishop  A.  R.  CHppinger.  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  In 
Christ,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

Rev.  Clifford  Wesley  Collins,  Plalnfleld.  N.  J. 

Rev.   E.   LeRoy   Dakln.   First  Baptist   Chxirch,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rev.  Dorr  Dlefendorf ,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison.  N.  J. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Dlffendorfer,  board  of  foreign  missions,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Hubert  F.  Doran,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Rev.  John  W.  Elliott,  education  department.  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Phillips  Elliott,  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Cornelius  Fersch.  Community  Congregational  Church,  Oak- 
wood  Heights.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Harold  E.  Fey.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Edgar  J.  Filbey,  Grace  Evangelical  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  professor  0r  ^a^issions.  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York,  N.  Y.  \       - 

Rev.  Norman  D.  Fletcher,  Unity  Church.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Victor  G.  Flinn,  Third  Moravian  Church,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck,  Riverside  Church,  New  York. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Fradkln.  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Rev.  W.  E.  J.  Gratz,  editor,  the  Epworth  Herald,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rev.  Cornelixis  Greenway.  All  SovUs  Universallst  Church,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hahn.  Bausman  Memorial  Church,  Wyomlsslng,  Pa. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Hamlin.  Atlantic  Christian  College.  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Georgia  Harkness.  department  of  history  and  literature  of 
religion.  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Rev.  Ralph  O.  Harpole,  Park  Place  Congregational  Church.  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I. 

Mr.  Harold  Hatch.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Gustav  F.  Hausser,  pastor.  Second  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  Newman  Hogle,  "Vanderveer  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Community  Church.  New  York. 

Rev.  Clarence  V.  Howell,  director,  Reconciliation  Trips,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Allan  A.  Hunter,  Moiint  Hollywood  Congregational  Church. 
Hollywood.  Calif. 

Rev,  Joseph  Boone  Hunter,  Heights  Christian  Church,  Little  Rock. 
Ark. 

Rev.  William  Lloyd  Imes.  St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York. 

Rev.  Ray  Freeman  Jenney,  Park  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Bishop  Paul  Jones.  Antloch  College.  YeUow  Springs.  Ohio. 

Rev.  George  J.  Kelly,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  E.  Lampe.  secretary,  the  General  Sjmod,  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop.  First  Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  Paul  M.  Llmbert,  New  College,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Uttle.  United  Congregational  Church,  East  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

Rev.  Sidney  Lovett,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Halford  E.  Luccock.  Yale  Divinity  School.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Rev.  Martin  Paul  Luther.  New  Utrecht  Reformed  Cbvirch,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Prof.  Mary  Ely  Lyman.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Rev.  D.  P.  McGeachy.  Decatur  Presbyterian  Church,  Decatvu-.  Ga. 

Rev.  Elmore  McKee.  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alida  K.  L.  MllUken.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Harry  C.  «unro.  director  adult  work.  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education.  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Mviste.  Labor  Temple.  New  York  City, 
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Ray  Newton,  peace  section.  American  Fkiends  Service  Oommlttaa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev  Charles  C.  Noble.  Methodist  Church.  Glenn  Palls.  N.  T.       ' 

Kirby  Page,  box  247.  La  Habra.  Calif. 

H.  Glenn  Payne,  10  Bayslde  Avenue,  Providence.  R.  1. 

Rev.  Harold  C.  Phillips,  First  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett.  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Pierce.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  W.  Glenn  Roberts.  Lafayette  Avenue  Friends  Meeting, 
Brooklyn,  N.-Y. 

Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  Former  Moderator.  United  Chxirch  d 
Canada.  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Elbert  Russell.  Duke  University.  Durham.  N.  C. 

Rev.  David  H.  Sandatrom.  Pilgrim  Congregational  Chxirch,  Rich- 
mond Hill.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Nevin  Sasrre.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York. 

Rev.  Paul  Scherer.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Vida  C.  Scudder,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Seebode,  Unitarian  Church.  Providence.  R.  I. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Searle.  general  secretary,  New  York  City  Fe<lera- 
tlon  of  Churches.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Topeka.  Kans. 

Rev.  Eugene  Wilford  Shrlgley,  Baldwin  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Baldwin,  Long  Island. 

Rev.  Ralph  Sockman,  Christ  Church.  Methodist,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Paul  Spencer,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Frederick  K.   Stamm,  Brookl3m.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  Maychin  Stockdale,  Clinton.  N.  T. 

Rev.  J.  Carter  Swaim,  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staten  Island* 
Stapleton.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Swift.  Jr..  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Mew 
York. 

Rev.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle.  First  Methodist  Church.  Evanston. 

ni. 

Rev.  Seaman  W.  Townsend.  Port  Richmond.  Staten  Island.  N.  T. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall,  the  People's  Tabernacle,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Warnshuls,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Robert  Weisholtcrn,  Epiphany  Lutheran  Church.  New  York. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Whitehead.  "Vernon  Heights  Congregational 
Church.  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  C.  Wiley,  First  Baptist  Church,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Gerret  J.  Wallschleger,  Reformed  Chiirch,  New  Palta.  N.  T. 

Rev.  Harold  Worden  Wylie,  Presbyterian  Church,  Clinton,  N.  T. 


Government  Reorganization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reorgani- 
zation bill.  The  people  of  my  district  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
are  against  any  reorganization  bill  that  will  give  more  power 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  one  of  my  chief  issues  in  the  1938  campaign. 
I  was  elected  in  a  district  which  is  normally  about  18,000 
Democratic. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  gained  80  seats  In 
Congress  in  1938  and  never  lost  an  old  seat. 

If  you  pass  the  reorganization  bill,  this  House  will  be  full 
of  Republicans  in  1940. 


Twenty-first  Anniversary  of  Signing  of  the  Federal 

Reserve  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  7  Gegislative  day  of  Monday,  March  6).  1939 


EXERCISES  COMMEMORATING  T W  EN 'i'V -FIFTH  ANNIVKRSART 
OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  on  December  S  last,  exerdaes 
were  held  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
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the  slgnlnR  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  On  that  occasion 
appropriate  addresses  were  delivered,  and  a  has  relief  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!  was 
unveiled  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Building.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoso  the  proceedings  on 
that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Cbsmont  on  thk  TwKNTT-niTH  Annivcksakt  ot  thx  Signino  or 
TRX  FEDISAL  RXSnVZ  ACT   (DBCSMBn  23,  1913-38) 

ZMTSOOUCTOKT     irMAlKS     BT     HON.     MAKSINER    8.     BCCLZS,     CHAISICAM, 
BOARD   or   OOVBBNCnS   Or  TBS   riDSKAI.  BSSaSVX   STSTSM 


Semtor  Olabs,  honored  gueets,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  met 
here  today,  as  you  all  know,  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Reaenre  Act  by  President 
Wilson.  I  take  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  my  associates  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  In  welcoming  you  and  in  asking  you  to  Join 
with  lis  on  this  occasion.  It  is  one  of  Importance  to  all  of  us 
who  are  Interested  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  has  historic 
significance,  I  think,  as  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  recognize  the  part  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
played  in  peace  and  in  war  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  record  Is  a  creditable  one.  The  System  has  rendered  a 
public  service,  a  service  essential  in  our  country,  as  it  is  In  every 
other  civilized  land.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  pavise 
for  a  moment  to  mark  this  occasion  and  to  hear  from  the  Honor- 
able Henrt  B.  Steaoaix,  chairman  of  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  development  of  banking  legis- 
lation, who  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  a  champion  of  sound,  forward-looking  banking  measures 
in  the  public  interest.  He  has  been  constant^  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  whose  portrait 
in  bronfle  he  will  xmveU.  I  am  eapecially  gratified  that  Chairman 
Stbaoall  could  come  here  today.  He  made  the  trip  from  his  home 
in  Alabama  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  this  morning. 

I  think  I  may  teU  you  also  that  when  Senator  Oi.ass  was  in- 
formed of  the  proposed  unveiling  as  a  part  of  this  ceremony  his 
natural  reluctance  to  have  It  take  place  was  overcome  only  be- 
cause he  was  told  that  the  Board  had  reached  a  decision,  baaed 
upon  a  conviction  shared  by  all  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  that 
we  could  in  no  better  way  observe  this  occasion  ihaax  by  placing 
and  unveiling  his  portrait  here. 

Before  I  present  Representative  Stbaoaix  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Dbcbmber  23.  1938. 

Mt  Dxab  Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  not  express  my  congratulations 
to  you  and,  through  you.  to  your  associates  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  by  President  Wilson  which  you  are  observing  today.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  me  to  be  present,  I  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  Joining  with  you,  yotir  colleagues,  and  your  guests  in  the  ob- 
servance of  a  quarter  century  of  distinguished  service  which  has 
been  rendered  to  the  country's  banking  and  thus  to  business, 
industry,  and  agrlcultixre  by  this  distinctly  American  institu- 
tion in  which  all  who  were  associated  with  its  creation,  and 
pwtlcularly  those  who,  like  myself,  served  in  Woodrow  Wilson's 
administration.  Justly  take  pride. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  tliat  3rou  are  n^ftrMng  the  anniver- 
sary by  unveiling  on  the  waU  opposite  the  portrait  of  President 
Wilson,  a  bas-relief  of  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  who,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  act,  has  always  been  its  defender. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  represents  one  of  the  great  forward 
steps  in  dealing  with  our  economic  system.  On  this  occasion  we 
may  well  recall  for  our  guidance  now  and  in  the  future  President 
Wilson's  words,  fittingly  inscribed  under  his  portrait: 

"We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  system  as  it  Is  and  as  it  may 
be  modified,  not  as  it  might  be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
to  write  upon;  and  step  by  step  we  shall  make  It  what  it  should 
be." 

Very  sliK»rely  yours, 

Frankun  D.  Roosevelt. 

Z  Bbould  also  like  to  read  a  letter  from  Senator  McAdoo,  who 
was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

Santa  Barbara.  Calit., 

December  17.  1938. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAntMAN :  I  hare  Jtat  received  your  letter  of  December 
14,  together  with  your  telegram  of  December  16,  Inviting  me  to 
participate  in  a  "simple"  ceremony  to  be  held  December  23,  1938. 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  Building,  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  durmg  which,  you  advise  me,  there  will  be 
unveiled  a  bas-relief  in  bronze  of  Carter  Glass. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  participate 
In  these  ceremoniea.  I  rejoice  that  you  are  celebrating  this  his- 
toric event  which  has  resulted  in  vast  benefits  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  calcvilate  the  profound  effects  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  had  upon  our  development  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  we  can  readily  see  that  without  it 
or  some  effective  substitute  our  progress  as  a  Nation  would  have 
been  serloualy  Impeded  and  reatricted. 


I  am  delighted  that  a  bas-relief  (rf  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  CarteW  Glass,  is  to  be  unveiled  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  gratified  that  tills  recognition  of  his  magnificent 
services  in  the  formulation  aqd  passage  ot  this  great  meastire 
through  the  House  of  Representiitives  and  his  continuing  and  im- 
jKjrtant  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  system  since  its  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  accorded  duting  his  lifetime.  Too  frequently 
those  who  have  rendered  Immo^l  servloe  to  the  country  are  not 
recognized  untU  long  after  they]  have  passed  into  eternity. 
Cordially  yours, 

W.  G.  McAooo. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  f n  im  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvirrency,  Sent  tor  Robert  F.  Wagnxb,  reading  aa 
follows: 

New!  York,  N.  Y.,  December  22.  1938. 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  be 
present  and  participate  personally  in  the  ceremony  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  signlnK  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.         J 

I  extend  most  cordial  felicitations  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 'to  Carter  Glass,  to  whom  the  Na- 
tion owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  leading  peLit  in  the 
drafting  and  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  He  remains 
to  this  day  the  outstanding  defender  and  exponent  of  the  law 
which  he  fathered.  This  occasion  signalizM  for  the  American 
people  a  great  victory  in  progressive  action,  and  for  Carter  Glass 


a  major  personal  triumph. 
With  kindest  personal  regards 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
S-rEAGALL,  of  Alabama. 


and  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Robert  F.  Wagner. 
present  the  Honorable  Henrt  B. 


ADDRESS    or    HON.    HENRT    B.    STEM  lAIX,    OT    AIABAMA.    CHAIRMAN,    COM- 


mimx  on  banking  and  curb]  mct  of  the  bouse  or  representa- 
ttveb 

Twenty-five  years  ago  yesterda(r  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 

Currency  Conunittee  of  the  Houie  of  RepreBentatlves,  in  presenting 
the  conference  report  on  the  Guss-Owen  bill,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  measure  embodied  legislation  which  had  been  sorely 
needed  for  many  years.  The  pa^iage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  did 
not  represent  any  hasty  or  Immature  Judgment. 

The  necessity  for  currency  rffrnm  had  been  recognized  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers  throughout  th»  Nation.  The  country  had  become 
accustomed  to  periodic  money  ^nics,  resulting  in  disastrous  dis- 
turbance to  agrlcultxire.  industi^,  and  commerce,  and  special  con- 
gressional conunlttees  had  madie  repeated  studies  In  search  of  a 
remedy.  During  these  unfortiinBte  periods  the  people  found  them- 
selves without  the  supply  of  crfedlt  and  currency  indispensable  to 
the  normal  flow  of  trade  and  eommerce.  At  such  times  it  even 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  barter  or  the  Issuance  of  scrip  with 
which  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business.  An  iUtistratlon  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
many  banks  in  small  communities  that  were  unable  to  secure  pay- 
ment in  currency  of  their  deposits  in  the  large  banks  In  financial 
centers.  Under  these  conditions  the  large  banking  interests  were 
in  control  of  the  Nation's  supqily  of  credit  and  currency,  virtually 
holding  the  jxiwer  of  life  and!  death  over  every  other  business 
interest  In  the  land.  The  situation  demanded  fundamental  reform, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Rtserve  Act  was  the  answer  of  states- 
men to  that  demand. 

The  party  then  in  power  had  aeclared  that  banks  existed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  aid  not  for  the  control  of  business, 
and  the  Congress  proceeded  to  i  lake  that  principle  a  living  reality. 

Happily  for  the  Nation,  the  ]»eople  had  summoned  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  a  mdn  with  aJ  vision  unclouded  by  selfish  interest 
and  with  an  unwavering  devotio^  to  the  public  weal.  The  task  was 
so  stupendous  that  It  presented  b  challenge  to  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  and  required  leadership  in  Congress  possessing  the  same 
lofty  patriotism,  rare  courage,  and  consummate  skill. 

At  that  time  a  modest,  unobtrusive,  self-styled  "country  editor 
from  Virginia"  was  chairman  cf  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  R 'presentatives  and  leader  In  the 
House  in  all  matters  of  legislatl  3n  touching  hanking  and  currency. 
During  his  years  of  service  Hi  the  House  he  had  quietly  and 
studiotisly  acquired  vast  stores  of  information  tiseful  to  htm  and 
to  his  committee  in  meeting  the  problems  confronting  it.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  deeper  or  more  painstaking  study 
was  never  given  to  any  measure  than  was  given  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  by  the  chairman  oi  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Of  course  he  was  ably  supported  by  his  associates 
but  his  was  the  responsibility,  1  lis  the  task  of  piloting  the  legisla- 
tion through  his  committee  a:  id  to  final  passage  in  the  House 
This  was  accomplished.  The  hi  storlan  of  the  future,  looking  back 
over  the  period  encompassed  h?  the  passage  of  this  act,  wlU  he 
amazed,  not  only  at  the  wealti  of  Information  brought  to  bear 
at  all  critical  stages,  but  at  tie  constimmate  abUity  with  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  met  the  on.slaught8  of  o]  iponents,  both  within  and  without 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  great  measure  ever  encoxmtered  more 
stubborn  and  relentless  opposition  than  was  arrayed  against  this 
proposal,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  blg-buslness  circles  of 
the  country.  A  horde  of  powetful  lobbyists,  such  as  seldom  seen, 
gathered  In  Washington,  filling  the  air  with  dire  predictions  of 
confusion  and  chaos  to  follow  i  the  passage  of  the  act 
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The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House,  now  the  beloved  Senator  from  Virginia,  with  the  consum- 
mate courage  that  has  characterized  his  entire  career,  undaunted 
and  undisturbed  by  the  clamor  of  the  hour,  ptirsued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  until  he  achieved  the  goal  that  vishered  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  of  freedom  for  the  legitimate  business  interests 
of  the  Nation.  No  measure  was  ever  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  any  chairman  of  a  committee  with  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  measure  in  hand  and  of  all  pertinent 
information  that  could  be  desired  by  the  House.  The  masterly 
manner  of  presentation  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  House.  Objections  were  met  with  devastating  facts  or  reason. 
Opponents  became  supporters,  and  the  final  vote  was  a  triumph 
of  leadership  seldom  equaled  in  the  House. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  afforded  a  supply  of  currency  and 
credit  adequate  to  the  growing  demands  cf  the  country.  The 
volume  of  industrial  production  Increased  by  30  percent  in  3  years 
following  the  inauguration  of  the  System,  with  corresponding  im- 
provement in  agriculttire  and  expansion  in  trade  and  commerce. 
During  the  same  period  the  national  income  Increased  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000.  The  System  supplied  facilities  for  financ- 
ing the  Government  dviring  the  period  of  the  World  War.  The 
volume  of  Government  securities  handled  through  the  Reserve 
banks  during  that  period  amounted  to  approximately  »50,000,000,- 
000.  The  System  enabled  us  to  finance  the  Great  War  and  to 
hasten  its  conclusion.  It  is  today  the  greatest  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  for  meeting  the  problems  of  the  present.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  if  at  any  time  after  the  System  had  been  tested 
by  experience  a  proposal  had  been  offered  to  repeal  the  law.  It 
would  have  encountered  even  more  strenuous  opposition  and  from 
the  same  sources  that  opposed  the  original  measure  and  indulged 
such  dire  predictions  of  disaster  to  follow  its  enactment. 

The  part  played  by  the  illustrious  Senator  from  Virginia  in  con- 
nection with  the  establlsliment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
made  him  the  choice  of  the  President  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  which  capacity  he  rendered  most  able  and  conspicuous 
service.  This  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  story  of  his 
career.  Senator  Glass,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  ol  the  House  of  Representetives,  gave  profotmd 
study  to  the  subject  of  farm  credits  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  was  sponsored  by  him  and  passed  under  his  leadership. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  he  has  been  its 
constant  defender  and  protector,  and  as  Senator  he  has  sponsored 
and  supported  new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  System  and  to 
enlarge  its  service  to  the  public — always  in  conformity  with  the 
original  purposes  of  the  act.  Senator  Glass  saw  the  evils  and 
dangers  attending  the  orgy  of  speculation  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  great  depression  and  undsr  his  constructive  leadership 
legislation  was  enacted  that  terminated  many  of  the  evil  practices 
which  obtained  and  brought  about  the  desired  improvement  since 
recognized.  He  is  the  accepted  authority  in  the  Senate  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  relating  to  banking  and  currency.  His  activities 
cover  a  wide  range  too  extensive  for  review  here  and  have  left 
deep  and  lasting  imprint  on  the  Nation's  financial  structure. 
His  lofty  patriotism,  great  learning,  and  superb  courage  have 
endeared  him  to  all  his  associates,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

A  great  Roman  said  that  he  would  rather  posterity  would  ask 
why  he  had  not  held  public  office  than  to  inquire  why  he  had. 
Historians  in  the  vears  to  come  will  wonder  why  Senator  Glass 
was  not  made  the  nominee  of  hts  party  and  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  following  the  WUson  regime.  His 
name  wUl  have  a  place  in  history  such  as  coveted  by  the  great 
Roman. 

We  know  not  how  long  this  marble  structtire  or  this  bas-relief 
will  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  but  the  name  and  fame  of 
Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  will  endure  to  enrich  the  annals  of  the 
Republic. 

Senator  Glass,  we  unveil  this  bas-relief  placed  here  as  a  testi- 
monial to  your  distinguished  public  service  and  as  an  expression 
of  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  who  know  you  and  love  you. 

(Mr.  Steagall  then  unveiled  the  bas-relief  of  Senator  Glass  and 
those  present  arose  with  an  ovation  cf  applause.  The  Star -Span- 
gled Banner  was  played  by  the  Marine  Band  amid  continued 
applause.) 

Mr.  BccL^.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  concludes  the  ceremony. 


Great  Britain  and  the  Balfour  Declaration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  record  In  this 
body  will  bear  me  out  when  I  state  that  I  have  never  hesi- 
tated justly  to  criticize  even  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  American  newspapers  when  I  felt  they  deserved  it  for 


whoUy  unjustified  and  vicious  attacks  upon  our  great  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  Congress.  But  I  want  to  be  fair. 
When  I  feel  they  deserve  praise  for  an  editorial  defense  of  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice  I  will  never  withhold  my 
unstinted  apiM'obation. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I 
now  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Hearst  for  an  editorial 
wlilch  appeared  recently  in  his  newspapers  under  the  head- 
ing "England's  Betrayal." 

The  world  still  recalls  and  always  will  remember  England's 
shameful  betrayal  of  democratic  Czechoslovakia  to  the  arch- 
tyrant  Hitler.  But  Mr.  Hearst  well  raises  the  question 
whether  England  has  now  fallen  even  so  low  as  to  deUber- 
ately  disown  its  pledge  to  set  up  a  national  Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine.  Upon  the  assurance  of  Great  Britain  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  Palestine,  the  Jewish  people,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  400.000.  have  settled  in  that  once  bar- 
ren and  almost  valueless  domain,  and  have  changed  it  from  a 
desert  to  the  proverbial  land  of  milk  and  honey,  increasing 
by  their  indu.stry  its  value  by  a  hundredfold. 

Are  they  now,  Mr.  Hearst  inquires,  to  be  deserted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mere  handful  of  Arab  terrorists?  It  seems  un- 
thinkable that  Great  Britain  could.  Indeed,  descend  so  low. 
Mr.  Hearst  states  the  fundamentals  of  the  new  crisis  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  so  succinctly  and  eloquently  that  I  desire  to 
reproduce  his  editorial  in  full: 

ENGLAND'S  BETSATALT  « 

Reports  from  London  indicate  that  Great  Britain  may  disown 
its  promises  to  set. up  a  national  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 

Should  that  prove  true,  should  England  turn  its  solemn  pledges 
to  the  Jewish  people  into  scraps  of  paper — the  entire  world  will 
be  aghast. 

In  November  1917  the  Balfoiir  Declaration  committed  Oreat 
Britain  to  "view  with  favor  the  estat>lishinent  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 

Six  years  later  Great  Britain  took  over  Palestine  under  a  man- 
date which  specified  "the  mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for 
placing  the  country  under  svtch  political,  administrative,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  will  secvire  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
national  home." 

In  the  past  20  years,  more  than  400.000  Jews  settled  in  Palestine. 
With  faith  in  England's  promises,  the  Jews  transformed  a  desert 
into  a  land  "flov/ing  with  milk  and  honey."  They  established  230 
colonies,  built  the  thriving  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  with  a  world  port, 
wip>ed  out  malaria,  developed  industry  and  commerce,  buUt  a 
xinlversity  and  hospitals. 

Can  England  callously  overlook  all  that — and  the  promise  It 
holds  for  the  future — ^because  It  wants  to  pity  politics  with  the 
Arabs?  For  stxrely  no  one  believes  England  has  faUen  so  low  as  to 
be  Intimidated  by  a  handful  of  Arab  terrorists. 

The  proposed  betrayal  of  the  Jews  comes  at  a  particularly 
poignant  time.  The  Jewish  problem  in  Europe  Is  acute.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  homeless,  hopeless  refugees. 

Palestine  offers  a  haven  to  these  persecuted,  harassed  people. 
Zionists  declare  that  Palestine  can  absorb  100,000  refugees  Immedi- 
ately and  100.000  more  each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Shutting  the  gates  of  Palestine  against  these  refugees  will  consti- 
tute a  high  crime  against  civilization. 

The  mandate  shoxild  be  preserved.  The  Balfour  DecUrstlon 
shotild  remain  in  force. 

CaCAT  BBTtAIN'S  MANOATI  SHOtTU)   BE   BKLO  SACEES 

The  Balfour  Declaration  was  not  only  a  promise  to  Jewry, 
it  was  a  sacred  promise  to  the  American  people.  In  1918, 
as  I  recall  it,  Lord  Balfour  visited  this  country  with  a  British 
commission  seeking  the  assistance  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but 
of  all  Americans.  I  heard  him  give  his  solemn  pledge,  and 
the  pledge  of  his  Government,  that  Great  Britain  would 
never  shirk  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  Palestine  as  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people. 

The  American  people  responded  nobly  to  Lord  Balfour's 
plea  for  aid.  We  kept  the  faith.  Can  England  repudiate 
her  word  and  still  have  honor? 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  3.  1939,  has  this  to  say: 

BRITAITr    IN    PALKSTINS 

By  the  terms  of  the  mandate  which  it  accepted  in  Palestine,  the 
British  Government  pledged  itself  to  create  in  that  land  "a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people."  That  phrase  has  meant 
different  things  to  different  men.  To  some  it  has  meant  a  politi- 
cal state,  to  some  it  has  meant  a  cxiltural  renaissance,  and  to 
others  it  has  meant  a  place  of  refuge  and  the  promise  of  a  fuller 
life.  But  whatever  it  has  meant  to  different  men,  the  very  mini- 
mum cf  meaning  that  can  possibly  be  attached  to  it  is  a  pledg* 
that  Britain  wiU  continue  to  conserve  what  has  been  created  in 
I*alestine  under  British  guidance. 
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No  matter  what  pressure  Is  brougbt  to  bear  from  whatever 
aources,  the  British  Oovemment  cannot  with  honor  surrender  this 
metsxire  of  responsibility  It  cannot  afford  to  leave  room  for  the 
■Ughteet  doubt  that  whatever  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  long- 
vexed  question  may  be  brought  forward,  whatever  policy  Is  pxirsued 
In  London,  whatever  constitution  l£  proposed  for  Palestine,  the  full 
Strength  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  used  to  protect  not  only 
the  men  and  women  who  have  put  their  truat  In  Britain's  word 
but  the  new  world  which  these  men  and  women  have  built  with 
sacrifice  and  courage. 

In  our  country  we  hold  a  trust  to  be  sacred.  The  foregoing 
editcarials  are  but  samples  of  many  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  newspapers  aU  over  the  country.  They  show  to 
bow  dose  a  degree  Americans  are  following  the  policies  of 
Great  Britain  in  Palestine. 


Extension  of  Oil  and  Gas  Prospecting  Permits 

i   ■ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7. 1939 


RESOLUTION  BT  THE  LEOISLATUBE  OP  WYOMING 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoso.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming: 

Senate  Jotnt  llemorlal  3 
Joint  memorial  meoMirlallzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Immediately  and  favorable  consider  and  act  upon 
H.  R.  2063  and  H.  R.  2063,  being  acts  to  amend  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Ofls  Iieaslng  Act  of  February  35,  1920,  as  amended 
Whereas  there  are   now   pending   In   the   cxirrent  session   of   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  two  proposed  bills  to 
further  amend  the  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Ticaslng  Act,  as  amended, 
and  being  H.  R.  3663  and  H.  R.  2663;  and 

Whereas  said  H.  R.  3662  proposes  to  extend  certain  oil  and  gas 
proqjectlng  permits  Issued  under  said  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Leasing 
Act:   and 

Whereas  said  H.  R.  2663  provides  for  the  issuance  of  oU  and  gas 
leases  with  reasonable  and  workable  rental,  royalty,  and  bond  pro- 
visions;  and 

Whereas  said  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  in  the  public-land 
States  in  order  to  promote  the  prospecting  for  minerals  on  the 
public  domain  located  in  the  Western  States,  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  the  citizens  of  Wyoming,  will  assist  public  educa- 
tion, will  Increase  employment,  and  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  State  and  of  tlte  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  Tiouse  o/ 
repreaentrnttve*  ooncurrinf) ,  That  the  Congress  aforesaid  be,  and  it 
Is  hereby,  memorialized  to  immediately  and  favorably  consider  and 
act  upon  said  bills — H.  R.  3662  and  H.  R.  2663 — so  amending  said 
Leasing  Act  In  the  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  of  the  United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Preslctent  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives,  United  States  Senator  Jcseph  C. 
OnMaaoMST,  United  States  Senator  Hasxt  H.  Schwartz,  and  Repre- 
•cntatlve  Fbakk  O.  Hobtok,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Oommltteei  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  Hcmse  of  Repie- 
Bcntatlvea. 

Birds  of  a  Feather 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNfiSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  €.  1939 


JOenCLK  BT  DR.  V.  O.  WATTS 


ICr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    lAr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Raoou»  I  am  quot- 


ing herein  a  very  significant  expression  of  Dr.  V.  O.  Watts, 

of  Northfield,  Minn.,  as  It  appeared  in  the  Northfleld  News 
on  Thursday.  March  2,  1939,  las  follows: 


)  News  of  liCarch  2.  18381 

•     •     • 


(From  the  Northfleld  ( 
BIROS  or  A 

(By  Dr.  t.  O.  Watts) 

Mr.  Thomas  Amlle,  recent  R(^osevelt  nominee  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  says  "that  in  his  ec<xiomlc  views  he  Is  not 
a  Marxian  but  a  Veblenlte."     Let's  see  what  this  means. 

"Business  enterprise,"  said  V(*len,  "Is  typically  directed  to  the 
gain  of  the  businessman  at  the  (ost  of  the  community.  Tlie  aim  of 
the  businessman  Is  to  upeet  oi  block  the  industrial  process,"  be- 
cause "the  smaller  produce  ha  can  continue  to  turn  out  for  a 
given  return  •  •  •  the  Ijetier  It  suits  his  purpose."  In  short, 
the  highest  achievement  In  business  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
getting  something  for  nothlngj  Therefore,  he  maintained,  busi- 
nessmen are  incompetent  to  manage  industry. 

The  remedy  for  our  econoroic  ills,  Veblen  believed,  is  simple: 
"Disallowance"  of  all  corporatloti  securities,  articles  of  partnership, 
and  other  legal  instruments  wljich  give  title  to  property  not  vised 
by  the  owner.  I 

This  involves  much  more  th^n  confiscation  of  the  larger  prop- 
erties. For  Veblen  also  propoeed  Ito  disallow  property  rights  wherever 
anyone  hires  someone  else,  eve^  down  to  the  household  goods  on 
which  a  domestic  servant  is  employed.  (Tlie  Engineers  and  the 
Price  System,  pp.  156-159).         I 

In  place  of  business  control  of  Industry  Veblen  would  set  up 
a  soviet  of  engineers.  Money,  monetary  gtlldes,  and  monetary  In- 
centives would  be  abolished.  Itadustry  would  be  guided  by  tech- 
nicians using  the  logic  of  inanimate  facts  and  working  according  to 
a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  aiid  blueprinted  orders. 

This  new  order,  Veblen  predicted,  will  eventuaDy  come  about 
through  the  complete  break -down  of  business  management  and 
some  sort  of  revolution.  "Wl  en  things  get  bad  enough  some 
sizable  element  of  the  underlying  population  •  •  •  will  for- 
sake or  forget  their  moral  prlkiclples  of  business  as  usual,  and 
will  thereupon  endeavor  to  take  this  businesslike  arrangement  to 
pieces  and  put  the  works  together  again  on  some  other  plan." 

In  all  of  this  it  is  hard  to  find  wherein  Veblen  differs  from 
Marx.  And  those  who  stUl  tielleve  In  the  merits  of  business  en- 
terprise may  t>e  excvised  for  questioning  the  fitness  of  Veblenlta 
Amlle  for  the  Interstate  Commirce  Commlission. 

In  fact  they  may  justly  ask  w^at  are  the  alms  at  a  President  who 
makes  such  a  nomination. 


i 


Adequate  Farm  Relie  f  and  Monetary  Reform 


EXTENSION 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi 
Wednesday. 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATH  AN 

TEXAS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ebruary  1,  1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  this  Nation  to 
be  prosperous,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  fanners 
receive  a  larger  share  of  thej  national  income  than  they  are 
now  receiving  and  n^jre  thab  they  have  received  in  recent 
years.  Considering  the  fact  that  every  major  law  represents 
a  compromise  of  view  or  a  tecrfflce  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  practically  every  Membeij  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
I  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible  for  any  law  to  be  enacted 
to  help  farmers  that  will  rece|ive  anything  Uke  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  farmers  theriiselves.  I  personally  believe  the 
present  law  can  be  improved  upon  in  many  ways,  but  major 
changes  should  not  be  made  this  year,  since  it  would  inter- 
fere with  allotments  and  caxse  trouble  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  caused  in  the  past  ay  reason  of  delay  in  allotments 
and  making  pasmients  to  fanners. 

ptEsnrr  AOicnnsTBaTioN  helped  VAaussa 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  provide  parity 
income  for  the  farmers.  It  c  annot  be  done  quickly,  I  realize, 
but  we  must  continue  to  wi)rk  on  this  problem  untU  that 
goal  has  been  reached.  Alljof  us  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  at  heart  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  present 
administration,  which  has  mkde  it  possible  for  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  to  be  made  Available  to  the  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting— at  l^ast  in  a  substantial  way— the 
great  difference  between  whatt  the  farmer  has  been  receiving 
and  what  he  is  entiUed  to  receive  for  his  production.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  billions  of 
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dollars  have  been  placed  into  the  pockets  of  the  American  | 
fanners  by  the  Federal  Government  and  from  funds  con- 
tributed by  people  all  over  the  Nation.  This  money  has  not 
only  helped  the  farmers;  it  has  heli>ed  everybody.  By  in- 
creasing the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer,  the  income  of 
the  workers  is  also  increased,  which  increases  the  workers' 
purchasing  power.  In  addition,  the  national  income  is  in- 
creased several  times  for  evary  one  dollar  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
whether  they  live  on  the  farm  or  not  or  whether  they  are 
Interested  in  fanning  or  not  that  the  buying  power  of  this 
great  group  should  not  only  be  held  up,  but  should  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  help  the  entire  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
farmers.  Discriminatory  freight  rates  is  another  question 
that  must  be  settled  in  order  to  give  the  producers  a  square 
deal. 

MONETABT    CHANCSS 

The  price  of  any  farm  commodity  depends  upon  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  the  product  and  the  supply  and  demsmd 
of  money.  As  money  goes  up  in  price  or  becomes  more  valu- 
able, everything  else,  and  especially  farm  products,  are  low- 
ered in  price  in  proportion.  If  we  have  a  short  cotton  crop 
or  a  short  wheat  crop  and  there  is  not  enough  cotton  and 
wheat  produced  in  any  one  year  to  more  than  supply  the  do- 
mestic market,  yet  it  Is  possible  for  the  price  of  cotton  and 
wheat  to  remain  low  if  money  is  made  sufficiently  scarce. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  money  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  value  of  farm  products  as  any  other  one  thing  that  I 
know  of. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  our  money  supply  is  con- 
trolled largely  by  people  who  are  selfishly  interested  in 
making  the  supply  scarce.  Twenty-four  t)anks,  13  of  them 
in  one  city,  own  one-third  of  the  banking  resources  of  the 
16,000  banks  in  the  entire  Nation.  A  few  men  controlling  a 
few  banks  control  the  corporate  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

FCDERAL    RESEEVX    BANKS   NOT    COVERN&fZNT    INSTITUTIONS 

Many  people  believe  that  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  be- 
long to  the  Government  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
which  represent  most  of  our  currency  are  issued  by  these 
Ibanks  for  the  Government.  The  truth  is,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  own  one  penny  of  stock  in  these  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  This  stock  is  owned  by  private  banking 
corporations  and  the  money  is  issued  for  these  private  banks 
based  upon  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  absolutely  without  cost 
except  a  few  cents  for  every  thousand  dollars  chsu^ed  up 
for  the  actual  cost  of  printing. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  wake  up  on  the  money 
question.  The  science  of  money  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  strange  that  people  do  not  know  any 
more  about  money  which  governs  the  price  and  value  of 
practically  everything  else. 

HOW  $1,000,000,000  A  TEAR  CAN  BX  SAVED 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  pay 
Interest  on  its  obligations.  This  change  cannot  be  made 
quickly  or  suddenly,  but  it  can  be  made  eventually,  and  in 
that  way  the  Government  will  save  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
which  could  be  used  to  provide  parity  income  for  farmers, 
old-age  pensions,  or  for  other  worthy  purposes.  In  addition 
the  States,  counties,  and  cities  should  be  able  to  get  their 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  to  refinance  existing 
obligations  and  provide  for  new  obligations  that  are  issued 
solely  for  public  purposes  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  small  service  charge  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  percent 
interest  per  annum:  possibly  much  less.  In  this  way  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities  would  save  approximately  $750.- 
000.000  a  year  and  would  reduce  by  one-half  the  taxes  now 
paid  by  the  people  in  these  different  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  political  subdivisions. 

I  know  these  things  cannot  be  accomplished  quickly.  It 
will  take  time.  A  start  should  be  made  now.  The  No.  1  step 
Is  for  the  Government  to  purchase  the  $132,000,000  worth  of 
stock  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  operate  these 
banks  as  Government  institutions,  as  they  should  be  oper- 
ated.   They  are  not  in  the  banking  business.    They  are  in 


the  money-issuing  business.     At  least  that  Is  their  most 

important  duty. 

BOOK  ON  MONKT 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen,  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Oklah<Hna.  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  United  States  Senate  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed,  has  prepared  and  con- 
tributed to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  without  charge,  one  of 
the  best  books  on  money  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
examining. 

This  book  by  Senator  Owen  is  in  the  form  of  a  Senate 
document.  It  is  designated  Document  No.  23,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  first  session.    It  is  referred  to  as — 

National  economy  and  the  banking  system  of  tbe  United  States. 
An  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modem  monetary  science  In  their 
relation  to  the  naUonai  economy  and  the  banking  gystem  of  tb« 
united  States. 

This  book  Is  written  In  language  that  a  student  In  elemen- 
tary grades  can  understand.    It  deals  with  such  questions  as: 

Why  money  was  Invented;  forma  and  functions  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value;  the  necessity  for 
stable  money;  the  quantitative  theory  of  money;  how  prices  are 
Influenced;  how  the  value  of  money  influences  the  price  level; 
how  money  can  be  contracted  and  expanded;  velocity  of  demand 
bank  deposits:  how  banks  create  and  destroy  billions  of  dollars  of 
money  annually;  money  in  relation  to  debt.  Interest,  labor,  and 
monopoly;  the  inflation  "bogey";  the  effects  of  stable  money  on 
banks,  manufacturers,  merchants,  contractors,  agriculture,  wage 
earners,  teachers,  the  submerged  third,  the  wealthy  class,  and 
others;  and  Lincoln's  monetary  policy. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  on  page  58  of  this  booklet: 

There  are  other  devices  and  practices  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  borrower.  This  Is  one  of  the  penalties  which  naturally  flow 
from  turning  over  to  privately  owned  corporations  and  banks  the 
creation  of  our  money  and  a  practical  monopoly  of  our  money 
supply;  and  the  p>ower  of  the  banks  to  contract  the  money  supply 
and  thereby  increase  the  burden  on  the  debtor,  whose  income  azul 
whose  property  Is  diminished  In  value  by  the  process  of  contracting 
the  volume  of  money. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  student  in  our  schools. 
It  should  be  studied  by  every  person  in  public  life.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  made  a  textbook  in  our  public  schools. 

COPT   or   BOOK   AVATLKBLM   WTTHOUT   CHABCS 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  this  book — Senate  Document  No. 
23,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session — should  request  his 
Representative  or  one  of  his  Senators  to  send  him  one,  as  they 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Document  Room  in  the  United 
States  Capitol  without  charge.  , 


In  These  6  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7. 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHARLESTON     (8.    C.)     NEWS    AMD 
CX^URIER  OF  FEBRUARY  4,  1930 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  February  4, 
1939: 
(Prom  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  News  and  Cotirler  of  Pebrtiary  4,  18S9) 

n«  THESE  6  TEABS 

The  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  last  6  years  have  well-nlCh 
destroyed  the  South's  export  of  cotton,  and  have  therefore  de- 
pressed the  price  of  lands.  They  have  Increased  the  national  debt 
about  $24,000,000,000,  or  120  percent.  They  have  not  perceptibly 
reduced  the  number  of  the  unemployed:  Indeed,  they  have  Im- 
mensely Increased  unemployment  In  this  part  of  the  ooimtry  toy 
compulsory  reduction  of  cr^  acreages. 

The  cry  of  the  poor  from  the  great  cities  Is  louder  and  mora 
despairing  now  than  it  was  in  1932. 
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The  gold  TElue  of  the  dollar  has  been  reduced,  and  the  bond  of 

the  United  States  to  pay  in  gold  of  a  weight  and  flnenesB  wpeclhed 
In  the  bond  has  been  deliberately  violated.  The  United  States  has 
broken  Its  word  to  creditors. 

The  aovemment'B  policies  make  the  poesesaor  of  gold  a  boot- 
legger, and  the  law  is  enforced  us  nerer  It  was  agalnet  the  bootlegger 
of  whlsJcy. 

The  Government  has  spent  $13,000,000  for  the  support  of  artists 
who  failed  to  produce  salable  goods,  paying  them  about  $90  a 
month,  and  plowb03rs  in  South  Carolina,  not  on  relief,  taking  care 
of  themselves  and  asking  no  favors,  are  earning  about  a  dollar  a  day. 

Taxes  in  these  6  years  have  been  enormously  increased. 

In  the  country,  in  South  Carolina,  is  more  Idle  money  than  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Confederate  War — read  the  bank  state- 
ments and  you  vOl  not  dispute  it.  It  Is  idle  because  confidence  in 
business  has  been  destroyed.  Who  wants  to  build  a  cotton  mill 
when  the  mills  we  have  are  struggling  under  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion and  harassed  and  restricted  by  meddlesome  laws? 

Who  wants  to  save  money  when  government  in  a  hundred  ways 
diligently  spreads  the  notion  that  to  save  It  and  to  have  it  Is  not 
rcspcctabfe?  Is  not  the  American  theory  now  dominant  that  all 
employers  are  oppressors  and  that  all  rich  men  are  tyrants  and 
rascals? 

What  haa  the  United  States  to  show  for  the  last  6  years?  Un- 
Onlshed  dams.  In  some  instances,  abandoned  dams  and  canals. 
The  balance  of  power  in  elections  transferred  to  the  reliefers  and 
the  body  of  officeholders  enlarged  from  450,000  to  inare  than  800.000. 
Immensely  Increased  taxation,  remember,  and  no  rediictlon  of 
unemployment. 

In  1917  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  its  best 
defense  was  its  credit.  It  owed  less  than  $2XK)0.000,000 — ^less  than 
is  appropriated  for  relief  in  a  year  now.  Men  and  women — and 
chUdren— bought  Liberty  bonds,  bought  "till  it  hurt"— and  it  did 
not  hurt,  for  the  bonds  were  pa3rable  in  gold,  were  as  good  as  gold. 
(Under  the  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover  administrations 
was  no  repudiation  of  a  gold  bond.) 

This  country  could  defend  itself  effectively  in  war  again,  but  the 
money  to  wage  it  would  not  be  raised  by  selling  bonds  to  its  people, 
■niey  no  longer  believe  in  its  bonds.  "Minute  Men"  speakers  would 
be  greeted  sullenly  and  with  a  hollow  laugh.  The  United  States  to 
defend  itself  would  seize  the  property  of  the  people.  Hitler's 
methods  would  be  the  only  methods  practicable. 

Such  Is  the  condition  to  which  the  United  States  has  come  in  6 
years  of  peace.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  share  the  responsi- 
btltty  for  K.    They  vote.   They  have  leaders. 


Frank  and  Jesse  James  in  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  6),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  B.  HAWES 


BIT.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Harry  B.  Hawes. 
former  Senator  from  Missouri,  before  the  Missouri  Society 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  February  25,  1939,  entitled  "Prank  and 
Jesse  James  in  Review." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Missourlans.  last  month  your  congressional  delegation  and 
others  were  Invited  to  witness  a  preview  ot  the  movie  Jesse  James. 
The  picture  is  eareellent;  the  acting  well  done.  It  Is  especially 
worth  while  for  those  Interested  In  horseback  riding,  fighting,  and 
pistol  marksmanship. 

Following  the  plctinre  reriew.  we  entered  into  a  sidewalk  conver- 
atlon.  wherein  all  the  aaembled  Miaeouriaiia  agreed  that  while,  as 
drama,  the  reel  Is  intense  and  interesting,  it  is  historically  tnac- 
civate. 

Yotir  new  president.  Ckmgresman  ZncxxaMAN,  knowing  that  I 
pnewniii  two  reTolvere  owned  by  Jeaae  James:  that  my  acquaintance 
with  his  brother.  Prank  James,  extended  over  some  years,  and  that 
I  had  personal  relations  with  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  celebrated 
Frank  James  trial,  requested  me  to  appear  this  evening  and 
attempt  to  draw  an  historically  correct  picture  of  the  real  James 
boys. 

Tlie  work  could  have  been  done  better  by  either  of  yxxva  Senators 
or  some  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  Senator  Class  is  an  experl- 
mced  historian.  Senator  Tkumxh  halls  from  Independence,  where 
the  James  boys  opex%teA.  Congreaaman  Bsu.  represents  the  Inde- 
pendence distilct;  JossPR  SRjuncoN  sometimes  ehuiges  his  discus- 
sion of  Jefferson  into  a  more  tragic  dtscuaslon  at  the  lames  boys. 


and  RiCHAXB  DxmcAX'n  district  includes  the  district  where  Jease 
James  was  bom  and  killed. 

But  the  call  came,  and  I  must  attempt  to  do  my  bit. 

My  first  move  was  to  call  upon  the  Oongresalonal  Library  for 
such  books  and  papers  as  it  had  {relating  to  the  James  boys.  There 
I  discovered  there  were  but  thaee  volumes:  One  by  MaJ.  John  N. 
Edwards,  entitled  "Noted  Guerljlas  or  the  Warfare  of  the  Border." 
the  second,  "Quantrlll  and  the  Border  Wars,"  by  William  Elsey 
Connelley,  and  the  third,  by  Robertus  Love,  entitled  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Jesse  James."  ] 

From  these  three  books  comes  what  there  is  of  written  history. 
Major  Edwards  was  in  favor  oT  the  property  right  in  slaves  and 
was  pro-Mlssotirlan;  William  Ct>nnelley,  a  scholarly  man,  was  aii 
abolitionist  and  pro-Kansan.     J 

The  Edwards  book  draws  a  nlcture  of  courage,  conviction,  and 
patriotic  guidance;  the  ConneOey  book  paints  Quantrlll  and  lila 
men  as  murderoxis,  unprlnclplea  brutes.  The  third  book,  that  by 
Robertus  Love,  Is  less  partisan  And  seems  to  draw  a  fairer,  better- 
balanced  accotmt  and  is  confinad  more  closely  to  the  career  of  the 
James  boys.  | 

We  note  the  dates  of  publication:  Major  Edwards'  book  was 
printed  In  1877;  Connelley's  iji  1909;  Mr.  Love's  In  1926.  Mr. 
Love's  later  book  sustains  the  old  assertion  that  real  history  must 
be  written  remote  from  the  action  or  the  times  that  beget  preju- 
dice, heat,  and  passion.  I 

A  fovirth  book,  "American  State  Trials,"  edited  by  John  D. 
Lawson,  was  published  in  the  prear  1919,  and  devotee  nearly  200 
pages  to  the  trial  of  Prank  JaUies. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  of  the  last  10  years  were 
developed  largely  from  these  l«ur  books  and  it  will  be  observed 
that,  relying  upon  our  great  Copgressional  Library,  the  authorities 
are  not  exhaustive.  I 

The  James  boys  belonged  to  the  western  half  of  Missotiri;  they 
were  essentially  the  product  on  an  environment;  they  grew  up 
In  an  atmosphere  of  border  waff  are. 

In  February  1821.  at  which  tllme  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  it  was  accompanied  by  tvhat  has  since  become  historically 
known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  declared  that  all 
territory  west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  latitude  36'30'  should 
forever  be  free  from  slavery. 

Some  years  ago,  I  vtras  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address  over  a 
national  hook-up  on  the  one  hindredth  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  whi4  h  extended  from  St.  Lotiis  to  the 
great  Southwest  and  Callfomii,;  and  during  the  same  year,  on 
another  occasion,  to  deliver  another  address  over  a  national 
hook-up  on  the  subject  of  the  t)ne  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Oregon  Trail,  which  led  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Northwest  and 
Oregon. 

We  know  that  the  Mormons  eegan  their  long  march  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  to  Utah,  and  tttat  the  Pony  Express  with  its  fast 
delivery  of  mail,  started  from  St.  Joe  and  reached  far  into  the 
West  and  Southwest.    These  wei  e  the  overland  routes. 

But  Missouri's  story  and  Its  development  have  been  controlled 
largely  by  tiiree  mighty  rivers.  The  Mississippi  River  extending 
along  our  northern  boimdary  t<  the  Gulf,  drains  the  waters  of  31 
States.  Down  the  Ohio  River,  In  flatboats,  came  what  were 
called  in  those  days  "alligator  :nen",  carrying  the  early  frontiers- 
men, their  families,  and  their  freight  to  the  Mississippi  River  and 
then  to  Missouri.  And  down  the  Illinois  River  came  the  early 
French  settlers.  Just  a  few  miles  above  St.  Louis  flowed  the  great 
Missouri  River.  Par  distant  to  |the  west.  In  the  mountains,  where 
I  remember  some  35  years  ago,  after  a  hard  day,  shooting  an  elk, 
we  washed  om:  hands  in  a  Utile  stream.  Upon  Inquiring  where 
it  emptied,  the  guide  said:  "Ycu  fellers  are  from  St.  Louis.  This 
water  Is  going  to  pass  right  ly  St.  Louis",  and  that  was  1,000 
miles  away. 

Up  the  great  Mississippi  cai^e  the  Spaniards:  down  the  river 
came  the  French;  and  later  the  (English  from  the  Ohio.  At  various 
periods  the  flags  of  Ave  dlffereni  nations  flew  over  the  little  village 
of  St.  Louis,  named  after  a  Preich  king  and  in  this  vtctnlty  were 
many  settlements  carrying  the  names  of  the  saints.  In  one  of 
these,  Ste.  Genevieve,  I  found  n  some  old  archives  the  record  of 
a  visit  of  a  bishop,  of  Bardstoim,  Ky.,  to  the  little  vUlage  of  St. 
Louis,  wherein  he  wrote:  "Tl  ey  had  a  wicked  playhouse  and 
mdulged  In  dancing." 

In  tlie  early  days,  immigation  into  one  section  of  our  State  was 
almost  all  Irish.  Their  descerulants  still  control  that  locality  in 
one  of  our  northeastern  counties. 

In  '48  and  '49.  due  to  a  pol$ical  revolution  In  Germany,  came 
the  highest  type  of  German -Amjericans,  who  settled  in  our  county. 

But,  the  predominating  Immigration  In  later  periods  had  their 
soxirce  In  the  New  England  States  and  from  Kentucky.  Tennessee 
Mid  Virginia.  The  New  Engl^nders  went  in  large  number  to 
Kansas.    Those  frwn  the  South  settled  throughout  Missouri. 

Here  were  two  types,  with  two  dlaroetricaUy  opposed  p(rfiticsl 
views.  The  settlers  in  Free  Soil  Kansas  were  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  favored  the  liberation  of  slaves  Southern 
Missourisettlers  were  slave  owners  and  believed  in  that  institution. 

Tbe  txirder  feud  between  western  Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas 
started  long  before  the  Civil  ^ar.  They  were  fighting  across  the 
border  line  from  1854  to  1861.  I  -6        6  «^i»o    iw 

Residents  along  the  Kansas  border  (called  "Jayhawkers"  by  the 
Missourlans)  would  cross  the  border  to  Uberate  slaves,  and  the 
Missourlans  (called,  by  Kansas,  "Bushwhackers")  wotdd  retaliate 
by  crossing  into  Kansas  in  an  effort  to  affect  elections  of  Repre- 
sentatires  favorable  to  the  perp  etuatlon  of  slavery 
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There  were  Invasions  from  both  sides,  and  It  was  in  an  atmos- 
jjhere  of  this  kind  that  the  James  boys  were  bom.  It  was  largely 
•  southern  element  on  the  Missoitfi  side  and  a  northern  element 
cm  the  Kansas  side. 

The  parents  of  the  James  boys  were  from  Kentucky.  Zerelda 
Cole,  their  mother,  was  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  at 
Lexington.  She  married  a  Baptist  minister.  Rol>ert  James,  who 
was  then  a  student  at  an  academy  in  CJeorgetown.  Ky. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  the  Reverend  Robert  James  was  23 
years  of  age,  his  bride  17.  Visiting  the  mother  of  Zerelda  a  year 
later  in  Clay  County,  the  young  couple  liked  Mlsso\irl  and  settled 
there.  The  father  was  an  energetic  clergyman  who  preached  on 
Sundays  and  farmed  during  the  week.  He  organized  several  con- 
gregations and  became  widely  known  in  his  section  as  an  evangelist. 

The  father  organized  a  company  to  visit  the  California  gold 
fields  and  never  returned,  dying  in  California  3  weeks  after  his 
arrival. 

Both  boys  attended  Sunday  school  and  church.  One  of  the  his- 
torians reports  that  a  thoroxighly  reliable  minister  reproached 
young  Jesse  for  his  conduct.    I  quote  Mr.  Love: 

"Jesse."  said  the  old  pastor,  "Why  don't  you  stop  these  things 
you're  doing?" 

"If  you  tell  me  Just  how  I  can  stop."  Jesse  replied.  'TTl  be  glad 
enough  to  stop:  but  I  dont  intend  to  stop  right  \mder  a  rope." 

"Well,  anyhow,  you  ought  not  to  forget  yo;nr  religion,  Jesse. 
Tou  were  brought  up  religiously.  Your  father  was  a  good  man  of 
God.  I'm  sorry  you've  forgotten  your  bringing  up,  Jesse.  Get 
back  to  your  religion." 

The  outlaw  thrust  his  hand  into  his  inside  coat  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  small  book,  which  he  handed  to  the  minister. 

"It  was  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament."  said  the  venerable 
clergyman,  in  relating  the  incident  shortly  before  this  was  written. 
•1  looked  through  It  and  was  astonished.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  a  Bible  so  marked  up.  showing  such  constant  usage." 

Between  the  extremes  of  horrtflcatlon  and  glorification  of  the 
partisan  chronicles  of  that  day.  somewhere  between  lies  the  truth 
and.  despite  the  temptation  to  emphasize  the  extreme,  my  remarks 
are  Intended  to  be  confined  to  authenticity  and  facts. 

One  danger  lies  In  an  inclination  to  create  a  legendary  figure, 
and  we  must  not  permit  ovir  boys  and  girls  to  accept  the  myth  for 
the  actuality. 

Sometime  In  the  year  1400  a  legendary  figtu«.  Robin  Hood,  first 
appeared  In  English  romance  and  poetry.  He  Is  supposed  to  have 
robbed  the  rich  and  given  to  the  poor;  to  have  led  a  merry  life  of 
outlawry,  protected  In  his  depredations  by  the  lowly,  whom  he 
defended. 

If  not  cautious,  we  may  build  another  mythical  character  from 
the  lives  of  the  two  boys  who  were  the  product  of  environment, 
who  robbed  and  murdered  in  a  setting  which  in  part  condoned 
these  things. 

They  did  not  pick  pockets,  steal  by  stealth,  burgle  in  the  night- 
time, nor  rob  the  poor  of  a  few  dollars;  and  it  is  true  that  the  line 
of  friendship  was  sharply  drawn  and  seldom  violated.  The  horse 
and  the  revolver  were  their  Instruments  of  assault;  they  were 
credited  with  having  respect  for  women,  being  fond  of  children, 
kind  to  dogs;  but  they  did  murder  ruthlessly;  they  did  rob  and 
steal;  burn  and  destroy  property;  rvm  off  horses  and  cattle;  and 
violate  law  and  order  in  their  raids. 

Human  life  with  them  was  not  a  sacred  thing;  it  was  wiped  out 
without  mercy;  arson  and  theft  were  part  of  their  plans;  surprise, 
marksmanship,  and  revolvers  their  agencies. 

It  is  true  they  were  the  victims  of  well -developed  feuds,  where 
life  was  held  cheaply  and  reprisals  seemed  Justified.  Their  earliest 
years  were  associated  with  bloody  deeds  before  the  Civil  War.  Dur- 
ing that  period  they  were  under  command  of  superior  oCScers  and 
troops  at  war;  but  after  Lee's  surrender  tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  returned  to  find  their  homes  btirned.  rotten  fences,  horses 
gone,  former  slaves  in  public  office — home  to  dire  poverty,  dist^-ess 
and  desolation;  yet  these  men  did  not  murder  and  bum  and  rob — 
they  went  to  work  I 

So.  while  we  may  sympathize,  we  should  not  exceedingly  glorify 
actions  which  were  better  controlled  in  many  districts  imder 
circumstances  almost  as  provocative. 

We  all  admire  courage,  marksmanship,  horsemanship!  There 
was  romance  if  not  chivalry  Itself  when  those  men  wore  uniforms, 
even  though  crude  plumes  decked  their  hats  as  old  daguerreotypes 
picture  them  for  tis.  and  carried  three  or  tour  pLstois.  But  this 
does  not  weigh  with  the  thoughtfiU  man  as  against  law  and  order 
and  humane  readjustment. 

In  this  border  warfare  no  prisoners  could  be  taken  because  there 
were  no  prisons.  There  were  no  ambulances  or  hospitals  for 
wounded.  It  was  wipe  out  or  be  wiped  out.  When  action  began, 
it  was  live  or  die. 

QUAMTUIX 

The  James  boys  both  at  times  served  under  Quantrlll  and  Prank 
was  with  him  at  the  time  he  was  captured  and  later  died  of  his 
wounds  tn  Kentucky. 

Connelley  described  him:  "Of  the  Civil  War  In  America  he  was 
the  bloodiest  man.  Of  the  border  he  was  the  scourge  and  terror. 
Idolized  for  his  ferocious  blood  madness.  •  •  •.  With  red 
hands  he  gave  fair  cities  to  torch  and  pillage  and  reveled  in  the 
groans  and  cries  of  the  helpless  and  iiuaocent  victims  of  his  ruth- 
less. Inhtmian  crimes." 

This  historian  gives  QuantrUl's  birthplace  as  Canal  Dover.  Ohio, 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  as  July  31.  1837.  With  much  evidence  of 
authenticity;  Quantrlll  always  claimed  that  he  was  bom  in  Hagers- 


town.  Md.,  and  came  from  a  famfly  of  Southern  flynpathlBers  and 
of  proelavery  proclivities. 

Major  Edwards  asserts  that  he  was  bom  at  Hngerstown.  July  90. 
1886,  and  did  not  move  to  Ohio  until  his  ISth  year.  Robertus  Love 
accepts  the  Connelley  version  of  the  birth  in  Ohio,  end  tried  to 
separate  fiction  from  fact,  but  Quantrlll 's  own  assertion  of  his 
nativity  and  expeditions  to  avenge  the  alleged  slaying  of  a  brother 
In  Kansas  and  his  claim  of  having  personally  killed  SO  of  the  men 
who  had  murdered  his  brother  were  generally  accepted  as  true. 

Mr.  Love  states:  "Many  of  the  guerrillas  conceived  themselves  to 
be  fighting  for  vengeance.  Relatives  of  many  of  them  had  been 
murdered  or  mistreated  otherwise  by  Kansans  in  the  Iwrder  war- 
fare over  the  free-soil  problem,  preceding  the  Civil  War.  They 
accepted  QuantrUl's  tale  gladly,  as  partial  Justification  for  their 
own  course  in  fighting  under  such  a  bloodthirsty  leader.  Becatise 
of  his  supposed  wrongs  and  his  desperate  course  !n  redressing 
them,  Quantrlll  became  their  immediate  and  intimate  bero.  The 
guerrillas  who  survived  the  war  continued  to  believe  the  Quan- 
trlll invention,  for  It  was  altogether  that.  To  this  day  most  if  not 
all  of  the  small  group  of  surviving  Missourlans  who  rode  under 
the  Quantrlll  banner  believe  that  their  chief  told  them  the  truth 
and  that  he  was  a  much -wronged  man." 

Edwards  states:  "Charles  William  Quantrlll  was  to  the  gueril- 
las their  voice  in  tumult,  their  beacon  in  a  crisis,  and  their  hand 
in  action.  •  •  •  His  was  the  central  figure,  and  it  towered 
aloft  amid  all  the  wreck  and  overthrow  and  massacre  that  went 
on  continually  around  and  about  him  imtll  It  fell  at  last  as  the 
pine  falls  uprooted  by  omnipotence  or  shivered  by  its  thxmder- 
bolt." 

But,  all  three  authorities  agree  that  Quantrlll  was  a  handsome 
man.  devoid  of  fear,  a  wonderful  horseman,  a  crack  shot;  that  he 
was  educated;  wrote  fluently:  carried  on  a  correspondence  almost 
weekly  with  his  mother  and  other  relatives;  was  in  his  way  gen- 
erous to  those  who  sturounded  him;  that  his  flair  was  for  a  fine 
horse;  a  plumed  hat:  his  method  a  charge  on  horse t>ack.  He 
never  used  a  rifle;  his  weapon  was  the  revolver,  and  we  find  that 
the  James  boys,  in  nearly  all  their  outlaw  exploits,  adopted  his 
method  of  the  horse,  the  surprise,  the  revolver.  They  continued 
in  this  way  after  his  death  in  the  field  of  outlawry. 

In  a  small  band  that  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  entered  Ken- 
tucky. Frank  James  rode  with  him. 

As  to  the  object  of  his  entering  Kentucky  there  ts  again  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Connelley  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  trjrlng 
to  reach  Washington  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  or  on  his  way  to  Richmond  to  confer  with  General  Lee. 
He  had  with  him  Prank  James,  and  Connelley  describes  the  Journey 
over  the  old  Hawesville  Road,  of  murders  on  the  way.  suad.  finally, 
the  wounding,  surrender,  and  death  of  QuantrUl.  How  he  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  Green  River  coimtry.  pltmdered  the  town 
of  Hickman,  Ky..  entered  Danville  (where  I  attended  school),  and 
there  robbed  citizens,  plundered  a  store,  and  destroyed  a  telegraph 
office. 

At  Wakefield,  Ky  ,  he  was  asked  by  Miss  Nannie  Dawson  to  write 
In  her  autograph  albxma,  which  he  did  in  fovir  verses,  the  first  of 
which  read: 

"My  horse  Is  at  the  door 

And  the  enemy  I  soon  may  see. 
But  before  I  go.  Miss  Nannie. 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee." 

Very  fair  verse  for  one  whom  Connelley  describes  as  a  scamp  and 
a  mtirderer.  and  Edwards  descrll>es  as  a  hero  and  a  soldier. 

Capt.  Edwin  Terrlll,  then  about  19  years  of  age.  with  a  company 
of  Federal  troops,  ptirsued  QuantrUl's  band  and  finally  enooimtered 
them  at  Taylorvllle.  The  Mlssoiu-ians  were  dismounted;  Quantrlll 
was  asleep  in  a  hay  loft.  TerriU's  men  charged;  then  a  running 
fight  began.  Young  Terrlll  had  a  wotmd  but  was  enabled  to  use 
a  revolver. 

The  chronicle  states  that  be  probably  fired  one  of  the  shots  that 
reached  Quantrlll  while  he  yelled  continuously:  "Give  'em  hell, 
boys!    Give  'em  heUl" 

Prank  James  found  his  wounded  chief.  They  first  thought  his 
wounds  were  not  serious,  but  Quantrlll  felt  that  they  were  mortal. 

Captain  Terrlll  finally  effected  the  capture.  Quantrlll  fired  as 
he  ran,  was  struck  by  a  bullet  under  the  left  shoiilder-blade,  which 
reached  the  spine  and  created  paralysis  below  his  arms.  Another 
shot  carried  off  the  Index  finger  of  his  right  hand.  He  was  moved 
in  a  wagon  to  Louisville,  delivered  to  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  and 
died  of  his  wounds  in  1865.  Frank  James  remained  with  him  to 
the  end. 
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Quantrlll  prolsably  had  more  to  do  with  forming  the  character 
for  outlawry  of  the  James  boys  than  any  other  living  man.  but 
the  whole  community  in  which  they  lived  was  affected  by  the 
famous  Order  No.  11.  Major  Edwards  is  rather  fair  about  it  in 
his  treatment  and  exonerates  General  Ewlng  from  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Issuance  of  this  order.     He  states: 

"General  Order  No.  11  came  from  district  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  where  Schofleld  conunanded.  and  through  Schofield  from 
Washington  City  direct.  Swing  had  neither  choice  nor  discretion 
in  the  matter." 

Describing  the  order:  "It  required  every  citizen  of  Jackson.  Oaas. 
Bates,  and  a  portion  of  Vernon  Counties  to  abandon  their  houaea 
and  come  either  into  the  lines  of  designated  places  that  were  forti- 
fied, or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said  lines.    If  neither  was  done. 
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sad  sakl  dtiaens  remainad  outskl*  beyond  tbe  time  speci- 
fied for  such  removal,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  outlaws  and 
punished  acoordinsiy.  Inaooent  And  gvllty  alike  felt  tbe  rtgora 
ot  thlB  uiipreccdent«d  proscription.  For  the  Union  man  there  was 
the  same  line  of  demarcation  that  was  drawn  for  tbe  secesalonlst. 
Age  had  no  imm unity:  sex  was  not  regarded,  llie  rights  of  prop- 
erty vanished:  predatory  bands  preyed  at  wfll;  nothing  co^ild  be 
•old:  everything  had  to  be  abandoned;  it  was  the  obliteration  at 
prosperitv  by  ooiaities;  it  was  the  depopiilatton  of  miles  upon 
miiee  of  fertile  territory  in  a  night." 

The  picture  by  the  c^ebrated  painter  Capt.  George  C.  Bingham 
of  burning  and  plundered  homes  and  a  sky  with  flames  and  smoke 
and  long  trains  of  helpless  fugitives  still  finds  a  place  In  many  of 
the  homes  of  Missouri. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  resurrect  and  pres«it  again  some  of  the 
brutalities  that  grow  out  of  war.  and  in  some  eases  oi,^  at  bu- 
reaucracy as  apparently  was  Order  No.  11. 

It  does  not  reqxiixe  a  vivid  Imagination  to  visualise  the  effect 
upon  all  living  p«r«QDS  in  the  fovar  counties  covered  by  this  order 
of  evacuation  and  concentration,  nor  surmise  that  it  was  vigorously 
opposed  and  disobeyed:  but  it  must  be  rwnembered  that  it  was 
the  burning  and  massacres  at  Lawrence.  Kans..  that  was  the 
Inciting  cause  for  its  Issuance. 


After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Rev.  Robert  James.  Mrs.  James 
later  married  Dr.  Reuben  Samuel.  Dr.  Samuel's  household  was 
charged  with  harboring — and  probably  did  haitmr — some  of  the 
guerrillas  and  busfawhaekers.  'niere  was  retaliation  and  punish- 
ment. 

On  one  oceasion  one  of  the  sr>-caned  regulators  produced  a  oord, 
tied  the  doctor's  hands  behind  him.  threw  a  noose  over  his  neck, 
and  suspended  him  frtnn  a  tree.  Mrs.  Samuel  had  followed  the 
ty.  and  as  tliey  rode  off  she  cut  the  rope  and  saved  her  hus- 
I's  life.  Later  the  regulator  found  3roung  Jesse  and  whipped 
eo^ln<ny  with  the  en<l  of  a  rope.  The  lesson  did  not  impress 
young  Jeaee:  the  regulatora  retvimed  and  Mrs.  Samuel  and  her 
daughter.  Sue,  were  placed  under  mUltarj  arrest  and  detained  for 
ssTcral  weeks. 

She  had  two  younger  children  by  Dr.  Samuel  and  these  were 
1»erTnitted  to  aeoompany  her.  The  tfalrd  chUd  (arrtviag  later)  was 
named  Fannie  Quantrlll. 

Passing  the  war  period  to  peacetime  outlawry,  the  most  serious 
depredation  was  robbing  the  bank  at  Liberty.  Mo.,  in  February 
1868.  Ten  of  the  young  gangsters  effected  the  robbery.  About 
•60.000  was  taken.  o(  which  H&JOOO  was  in  bonds,  the  balance  in 
gold  &na  currency.  The  caobler's  name  waa  Bird.  TiM  grinning 
robber  said :  "All  birds  should  be  caged.  Oet  Inside  tike  vault,  Mr. 
Bird,  and  step  lively. "     Mr.  Bird  obeyed. 

next  followed  the  robbery  of  a  bank  at  Lexington.  Mo  This 
netted  $2,000  In  cash.  Then  a  bank  at  Savannah  was  attacked. 
The'  owner's  son  returiMd  the  fire  at  the  outlaws  and  drove  them 
away,  followed  by  a  posse,  and  the  desperadoes  became  definitely 
known  aa  the  Jainee  gang. 

After  Savannah  came  Rlidimond.  In  May  1867.  resulting  in 
the  death  of  eight  persons  and  a  loss  of  14000. 

Clay  and  Jackeon  Counties  and  all  Missouri  becoming  danger- 
ous, they  crossed  into  Kentucky  and  robbed  a  bank  at  Russell- 
ville  and  rode  away  with  $14,000. 

By  this  time  tiie  Plnkerton  Detective  Agency  was  on  the  trail 
and  things  became  uncomfortable,  so  the  James  boys  went  to 
California,  acting  upon  the  advice.  "Stay  sway  awhile,  boys,  and  it 
Will  all  blow  over." 

Rettimlng  In  1869,  a  bank  was  robbed  In  the  usual  manner 
at  Qallatin.  Mo.  The  cashier  was  slain  and.  so  the  story  goes, 
the  horse  of  one  of  the  James  bo3re  was  killed  and  they  esci^>ed 
rhllng  tandem. 

For  a  time  they  took  refuge  in  Kentucky.  Tesas.  and  Indian 
Territory.  Then,  in  1870.  they  Invaded  Iowa  and  robbed  the  bank 
at  Corydon. 

in  1873  a  bank  was  rcA>bed  at  Columbia.  Ky.  The  cashier, 
refusing  to  deliver  the  vault  keys,  was  murdered.  Only  about  6200 
was  taken. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  taken  from  a  race  track  near  KansiM 
City  in  September.  1872. 

In  1873  the  gang  later  rode  400  aailes  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  first 
white  eetUeovent  on  Missouri  soU.  There  they  obtained  84,000 
in   silver. 

Following  tlUs  came  an  innovatimi:  the  robbery  of  a  train.  Their 
loot  totaled  83.000.  Later,  the  same  night,  another  train  passed 
carrying  $75,000  in  gold,  a  mistake  by  hours. 

In  1874  there  was  another  Innovation — a  stagecoach  was  robbed 
between  Malvern  and  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

The  Plnkertons  became  active  to  capture  or  kill.  This  great 
agency  was  then  the  most  powerfvU  of  its  kind  In  the  United 
States,  with  branches  In  various  portions  of  the  country,  c^;>erated 
by  billed  men. 

Now  the  banks,  the  railroads,  express  companies  and  stage- 
coach companies,  led  by  the  Plnkertons  and  various  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  different  States,  were  hunting  with  Increased 
energy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  8  years  they  proceeded  without  success, 
owing  largely  to  the  gang's  shift  to  unexpected  points 

But  in  '74  there  came  a  change.    The  Little  Rock  Express  front 

St.  Louis  was  to  stop  at  Oadstiill.  Mo.     The  conductor  stepped  to 

.the   ground.     He   was  confronted   with   the  muzzle   cC   a   pistol. 

T«w  engineer  and  fh-eman  were  ordered  to  walk  Into  the  woods. 

Two  men  went  through  the  Pullman  cars,  collecting  82,000.    An- 


ottyet  81.000  was  taken  from  tqe  safe;  the  aaall  hugs  jMAcd  82.'000 
more. 

Posses  from  F4edmont,  Ironlon  and  adjacent  towns  trailed  tl 
bandits.  Railroads  and  express  companies  offered  new  rewards  and 
tlie  Ptnkertons  again  took  the  trail.  Finally,  it  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  Ptnkerton  operatives  and  John  Younger,  a  member 
of  the  gang,  who  was  killed  ati  the  age  of  24. 

Shortly  after  this  there  w$3  a  stagecoach  robbery  in  Texaa, 
about  23  miles  southwest  of  .Justin.  The  loot  from  this  robbery 
was  estimated  at  83.000. 

In  1874  a  Kansas-Pacific  tnin  was  robbed  near  Muncle.  Kans. 
This  produced  about  81.000. 

Then  followed  a  robbery  in  Huntington.  W.  Va^  In  September 
1875.  From  a  bank,  so  the  chfonicle  states,  tbey  collected  several 
thousand  dollars.  i 

Ttkoe  was  a  robbery  of  a  Missouri -Paciflc  train  at  Ottervllle, 
Mo.,  in  Cooper  County.  This  8rovided  the  gang  with  nearly  82.000 
ag^eoe. 

They  then  started  north  fa  Minnesota.  They  went  on  horse- 
back, wearing  linen  dusters  uhlch  concealed  both  their  clothes 
and  their  weapons.  The  exoalent  horsefiesh  they  rode  attracted 
some  undesired  attention.  TJhis  was  In  1876,  and  it  proved  a 
Waterloo  for  the  Missourlsns.  i 

A  fidl  account  of  the  attempt  to  rob  the  l>ank  would  oonsunM 
an  hour,  but  the  details  have  all  been  rather  carefully  chronicled. 
Two  Northfleki  citizens  were  slain.  Approximately  1,000  men  par- 
ticipated In  the  pursuit  that  followed.  When  the  fighting  was 
over  Jim  Younger  had  five  \»^ounds;  Cole  Younger,  11  wounds; 
Thomas  Coleman  Younger  was  on  his  back,  badly  wounded. 

Later  the  Younger  boys  pleaded  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  prison  at  Stillwater. 

Robert  Younger  died  In  the^penitentiary  In  1880.  Coleman  and 
James  Younger  survived.  Tife  rest  of  the  gang  got  back  to 
Missouri.  ] 

The  professional  deebd  shots  were  routed.  Amateurs  won  the 
day.  Jamee  Younger,  on  hlsl  perole,  is  reported  to  have  klUed 
himself  because  his  citizenship  bad  not  been  restored,  which  pre- 
vented him  tixxa  marrying  hia  iweettaeart.  Cole  Younger  in  later 
life  became  an  evangelist.         j 

The  names  of  most  of  the  otl^r  members  of  this  outlaw  crew  have 
been  chronicled:  their  Individual  exploits  given;  their  puniBbment. 
through  violent  death  or  ieaprlsonment,  reoorded;  but  time  will  not 
permit  stepping  aside  in  this  btief  simunary  to  give  the  list. 

At  long  intervals  the  James  boys  visited  their  mother.  Tlie 
Pinkerton  operatives  found  thii  out,  and  finally  there  came  a  scene 
that  the  reel  carried  with  some  accuracy:  Siirroundlng  the  hc»ne  ol 
Mrs.  Samuel,  the  Plnkertons  first  threw  lighted  balls  of  cotton,  and 
then  a  bomb  which  blew  off  the  right  forearm  of  Mrs.  Samuel.  One 
of  the  small  boys  had  his  side  pierced;  little  Archie  died  before 
dawn;  Mrs.  Samuel's  arm  was  kmputated;  the  little  Negro  servant 
was  wounded.  1 

Ii^amed,  the  people  of  Clayl  Ootmty  called  the  bombing  of  tlw 
Samuel  home  "the  crime  of  tpe  oMitury";  they  were  indignant; 
public  sympathy  began  to  favof  the  Janies  bojrs. 

Many  interesting  stories  are  k-ecorded  of  Jesse  James'  generosity. 
One  is  the  story  of  his  glvir>g  a  poor  woman  money  to  pay  off  her 
mortgage — quite  a  large  sum.  She  paid  the  mortgage  and  secured 
a  receipt  which  lifted  the  ma|T.gage;  and,  the  chronicle  goes  on, 
later  the  boys  held  up  ttte  maki  who  held  the  mortgage  and  took 
back  the  money  from  him.  | 

This  story  went  the  rounds  hnd  mtist  have  had  its  effect.  Sam 
AUeiKler  relates  the  Incident  a$  having  been  told  to  him  by  Frank 
James  about  his  brother  Jesse.  This  is  romance  with  a  vengeance, 
or  truth  testlrxg  credulity  to  the  breaking  point.  Incidentally,  ft*Tn 
Allender  served  under  me  in  tae  St.  Louis  police  department  and 
was  an  excellent  officer.  j 

Mr.  Love  states:  "But  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  Jesse 
James  was  actually  an  honest  jman,  whether  you  see  fit  to  accept 
the  statement  or  reject  it."  He  relates  his  paying  a  debt  of  8265 
which  he  cotild  have  avoided- -of  paying  for  tiorses  that  he  had 
taken. 

"In  aozne  ways.  Jesse  James  vaa  a  strictly  honest  man.  as  I  have 
discovered,  to  my  own  surprise.  In  my  Investigations.  There  were 
timee  when  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  discharge  a  duty  which 
many  a  man  m  good  social  and  civic  standing  would  do  his  utmost 
to  'duck'."  I 

Regarding  the  married  lives  &I  Frank  and  Jesse  James,  he  state*  • 
"MoraUy  speaking — and  In  thlsUnstance  sexual  morality  Is  mcant-^ 
these  outlaws  must  be  credijted  with  having  been  thoroughly 
circumspect.  In  the  absence  of  aU  evidence  to  the  contrary  ' 

Jesse  James  was  27   when  he   married.    It   was  the   end  of   a 

Hte   conduct  in  the   presence   c€ 

gtiage  was  alwa3rs  cireuonspect. 

own  home  by  Bob  and  Charley 

n  members  of  the   gang.    They 

The  motive  was  the  $10,000  re- 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  received  only 

ard;  the  rest  was  divided  between 

^-  ,Jie  kUllng. 

Jesse  unbuckled  his  belt,  lild  two  revolvers-one  a  Colt,  tbe 
other  a  Smith  &  Wesson— on  the  bed,  mounted  a  chair,  with  a 
dusting  brush  In  hand;  with  his  back  to  the  Ford  boys  he  was 
dusting  and  rehanging  a  plctufT  ^  ' 

Both  Ford  boys  drew  their  iguns.  Bob,  quicker  than  Chariev 
f^ed  one  shot  from  the  Colt  w&ch  struck  n2ar  the  ^S^of  jSS^s 
skull  and  came  out  through  tie  forehead 

mlS^t^^T^'*^  ^"'^  ^^^  breakfast.    Mrs.  James  had  left  the 
room,  thus  Jesse  was  alone  with  the  two  Ford  boys.     "***""""' 


courtship   of   almost   0   years 
women  was  exemplary:  his  la 

Jesse  James  was  killed  In 
Ford.    These  two  men  had 
were  welcome  in  the  househo: 
ward,  alive  or  dead.     The  For' 
a  small  portion  of  the  big  re 
officials  who  had  connived  at 
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The  revolvers  now  in  my  possession  are  an  Improved  Colt  45 
and  a  Smith  &  Wesson.  They  came  into  my  possession  through 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Bates,  of  Excelsior  Springs;  the  chief  of 
police  of  Excelsior  Springs  had  taken  them  from  young  Jesse  James, 
who  stated  the  guns  were  carried  by  his  father. 

After  Jesse  James'  death  some  of  tbe  headlines  of  the  papers  of 
the  day  are  Interesting:  The  St.  Joe  Gazette:  "Jesse,  by  Jehovah!" 
St.  Joe  Evening  News:  "Judgment  for  Jesse";  Kansas  City  Journal: 
"Good-bye.  Jesse!" 

There  had  been  many  reports  about  the  death  of  Jesse  James, 
but  on  the  morning  after  the  tragedy  Mayor  Frlnk,  of  St.  Joseph, 
said.  "I  fiilly  believe  It  this  time." 

The  Kansas  City  Times  (now  tlie  Kansas  City  Star -Times)  stated: 
"Frank  James  might  find  a  safe  asylum  in  either  the  Herald  office 
of  St.  Joseph  or  the  Post-Dispatch  office  at  St.  Louis.  These  papers 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  brother  Jesse  as  they  have  never  mourned  the 
loss  of  any  of  Missouri's  great  men." 

The  Post-Dispatch  replied:  "It  becomes  our  solemn  duty  to 
Inform  you  [Times]  that  you  utter  a  malicious  and  vicious  and 
utterly  Indefensible  lie  when  you  say  this  paper  has  mourned  the 
loss  of  Jesse  James,"  etc.  The  Post-Dispatch  later  commented. 
"We  have  never  ceased  to  believe  that  Crittenden  inflicted  more 
disgrace  on  the  State  by  the  msinner  in  which  he  brought  about 
the  murder  of  James  than  the  bandit  could  If  he  had  been  left  to 
continue  his  career.  His  death  was  a  blessing,  but  the  nuinner  of 
his  taking  off  was  a  reproach  upon  our  civilization." 

And  then  the  Post -Dispatch  pointed  to  the  support  of  its  posi- 
tion by  the  New  York  Sun.  World.  Telegraph.  Graphic,  and  Tribune, 
and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  News,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  other  great  national  dailies. 
Even  Carl  Schtirz  wrote  in  similar  vein  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Charles  Pord  shot  himself  to  death  In  a  weed  patch  near  Rich- 
mond. Mo.  Bob  Ford  lived  for  more  than  10  years.  Finally,  at 
Creede.  Colo.,  he  opened  a  bar  and  gambling  den.  He  had  with 
him  a  mistress  whom  he  passed  as  his  wife. 

A  deputy  sheriff,  Ed  Kelly,  was  In  love  with  this  woman.  On  one 
occasion  he  shot  Bob  Ford,  wounding  him.  Later,  Kelly,  having 
resigned  as  deputy  sheriff,  entered  Ford's  barroom  and  emptied 
two  loads  of  buckshot  into  Ford,  killing  him. 

Kelly  was  convicted  of  the  crime  and  served  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary but  was  subsequently  released  and  was  later  killed  in  a 
sidewalk  fight  with  a  town  marshal  in  Texas. 

The  Fords  were  denounced  in  the  old  border  song,  which  is  sung 
even  to  this  day — 

^  "Je^te  James  had  a  wife; 

She's  a  mourner  all  her  life; 

His  children,   they  were  brave. 

Oh,  the  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr.  HowardI 

And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave." 

The  name  Howard  was  the  alias  under  which  Jesse  James  lived 
in  St.  Joseph. 

FRANK   JAMES    STTHKEI'TDERS 

On  October  5,  1882,  MaJ.  John  Edwards,  of  Sedalla,  accompanied 
by  Frank  R.  CNell.  then  a  rep)orter  on  the  Missouri  Republican 
(later  the  St.  Louis  Republic),  and  who,  as  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  went  to 
Mexico  and  brought  back  the  witnesses  that  broke  the  boodle  crimes 
In  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Winfrey,  entered  the 
old  McCarthy  House  at  the  State  capital,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Mr. 
Winfrey  was  a  tall  man.  rather  thin,  with  sandy  side  whiskers  and 
gray-blue  eyes.  They  strolled  around  the  lobby  and  later  on  the 
street. 

Arriving  at  Governor  Crittenden's  office  Major  Edwards  Introduced 
Mr.  Winix-ey  as  Frank  James.  Perhaps  it  is  best  for  me  at  this 
point  to  quote  Mr.  Love  verbatim: 

"One  of  the  politicians,  sitting  back  against  the  wall  about  20 
feet  away,  gasped:  'Good  God!     I  can't  believe  It?' 

"Nevertheless.  It  was  so.  Frank  James,  cool,  calm,  collected, 
master  of  such  emotions  as  he  felt,  opened  his  coat,  revealing  a 
thick  leather  belt  crammed  with  cartridges  and  showing  at  the 
middle  a  big  bronze  buckle  marked  'D.  S.'  He  unbuckled  the  belt 
and  removed  It.  Attached  to  It  was  a  holster  from  which  protruded 
the  gleaming  handle  of  a  big  six-shooter.  Remington  .44.  Holding 
the  belt  In  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  hand  he  plucked  the  pistol 
from  the  holster  and  deftly  moving  his  fingers  down  to  the  polished 
barrel  extended  it  handle  foremost  toward  the  Oovemor  of  his 
native  State. 

"Governor  Crittenden,"  said  the  elder  and  abler  brother  of  the 
last  Jesse  James,  "I  want  to  hand  over  to  you  that  which  no  living 
man  except  myself  has  been  permitted  to  touch  since  1861,  and  to 
say  that  I  am  yotu  prisoner." 

James  had  given  Frank  O'Nell  a  long  interview  which  was  with- 
held from  publication  until  after  the  surrender.  The  headline  in 
the  Missotiri  Republican  was,  "He  Came  In." 

When  the  trial  was  over,  Frank  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  I  knew 
him  very  well.  Quiet,  unassuming,  he  never  talked  of  war  days 
or  the  outlawry  which  followed  them. 

My  friend  Grattan  Kerans,  a  leading  newspaper  writer,  said  that 
It  was  impossible  to  get  Frank  to  talk  of  the  events  of  the  i>ast 
and  it  was  only  on  short  and  at  unexp>ected  moments  that  he  did 
so.  and  then  the  narrative  was  brief  and  noncommltal. 

Frank  James  was  employed  at  a  theater,  where  his  reputation 
kent  order,  and  later  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  watchman  and 
assistant  starter  of  races  at  the  old  fair  grotmds.  It  Is  at  that 
place  I  tised  to  meet  him  frequently.    Pleasant,  though  tacltiun. 
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he  was  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  My  contact  with  him  cams 
tlm}ugh  Col.  Jack  cniinn,  the  famous  Kentucky  horseman  who. 
with  his  son.  Kit.  started  the  races  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  for 
many  years.  Colonel  Jack  was  a  fighter  in  his  day.  I  well  re- 
member as  a  boy  visiting  him  at  the  old  Southern  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis.  He  liad  been  shot  tiuough  the  neck  by  a  policeman  as  be 
was  drawing  a  knife.  I  had  been  a  guest  at  his  old  home  near 
Harrodsburg.  Ky..  and  called  almost  dally  on  the  family  who  were 
in  attendance  while  the  colonel  was  recovering  from  his  wound, 
and  each  day  I  called  he  rep>eated.  "Just  think  that  I  was  shot 
through  the  neck  by  a  pot-bellied  policeman!"  It  was  the  great 
humiliation  of  the  colonel's  life  that  It  had  to  be  a  policeman  and 
one  with  a  large  stomach  who  had  Inflicted  the  woxind. 

ntANK   JAMZS'  TKIAL 

The  dramatic  sturender  of  Frank  James  wa$  followed  by  hla 
trial  at  Gallatin.  Mo..  In  August  1883. 

In  the  series  of  American  State  Trials,  a  law  publication,  we  find 
191  pages,  nearly  all  in  fine  type,  devoted  to  tills  hearing. 

The  grand  Jury  of  Davies  County  retvirned  an  Indictment  against 
Frank  for  the  miutler  of  Frank  McMillan.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
not  guilty.  Not  many  witnesses  were  heard.  It  became  a  contest 
of  covirt  strategy  and  of  clashing  eloquence.  The  Yovinger  boya 
were  In  a  penitentiary  In  Minnesota.  The  charge  was  ttiat  on 
July  5.  1881.  the  so-called  James  gang  held  up  and  robbed  the 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Railroad  at  Winston.  Mo.,  killed  the  conductor  and  a 
passenger  tuoned  Frank  McMillan. 

The  prosecution  was  directed  by  William  H.  Wallace,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  that  ever  lived,  a  genltis  with  words.  He 
later  became  the  chief  advocate  of  Nation-wide  and  State- wide 
prohlblticn.  I  shall  mention  the  names  of  only  those  men  whom 
I  knew  well. 

For  the  defense  there  appeared  John  Flnas  Phillips,  Congress- 
man, and  later  Federal  Judge;  John  M.  Glover,  Congressman  from 
St.  Louis.  Euid  Joshua  Alexander,  a  Congressman  from  western  Mis- 
souri, and  later  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  finally.  Gov.  Charles 
P.  Johnson,  the  outstanding  criminal  lawyer  of  his  day,  whose 
reputation  was  not  only  State-wide  but  national  in  character.  Uj 
first  appearance  in  court  was  with  Governor  Johnson.  I  was 
associated  with  him  for  some  3  years.  He  was  the  most  pic- 
tiiresque  figure  I  have  ever  seen  In  a  courtroom.  Handsome,  dra- 
matic, persuasive,  be  had  the  power  to  melt  a  Jury. 

The  closing  appeals  for  the  State  were  made  by  Wallace.  Got- 
ernor  Johnson  finished  for  the  defense. 

James  was  identified  by  a  number  of  witnesses  as  having  been  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  robbery  before  and  after.  The  credibility  of 
these  witnesses  was  attacked  because  of  their  character  and  evil 
reputations.  But  there  was  one  witness  who  nearly  convicted 
James  because  he  quoted  Shakespeare.  The  defense  cleverly  pro- 
moted the  theory  of  mistaken  identity,  but  there  was  only  one  man 
who  Identified  Frank  James  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar,  the  Rever- 
end James  Machette. 

Quoting  the  witness :  "Inquired  of  Wlllard  (Frank  James)  where 
he  had  been  between  tbe  Shenandoah  Valley  and  tills  section,  and 
he  never  answered  me  but  said,  'What  do  you  think  of  Bob  Inger- 
soll?*  We  discussed  Bob  for  some  time  till  we  differed.  •  •  • 
In  conversation  with  Scott,  he  observed  he  would  take  me  for  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  I  answered  that  I  was. 
•  •  *  Wlllard  acquiesced  In  that  but  said  there  was  no  man 
ever  lived  like  Shakespeare,  and  declaimed  a  piece  and  remarked. 
"That's  grand,'  which  observation  I  endorsed." 

The  arguments  that  followed  show  that  the  statement  of  this 
minister  that  one  of  the  gang  was  a  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
could  quote  Shakespeare,  set  him  apart,  as  none  of  the  others  had 
read  Shakespeare.  It  nearly  ruined  the  defense,  because  FYank 
James  was  fond  of  Shakespeare  and  quoted  him  fltiently  and  none 
of  the  other  outlaws  did. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  have  Just  a  sample  of  the  oratory  at 
the  close  of  the  trial.  Wallace  had  been  able  to  bring  in  the 
name  of  Jesse  James,  although  he  had  long  since  been  dead. 
Just  a  paragraph. 

"Farewell.  Jesse  James,  prince  of  robbers!  Missouri  cries  a  long, 
a  glad  farewell!  Crudest  horseman  that  ever  wore  a  spur  or 
held  a  rein,  seeming  oftener  like  death  himself  on  his  pale  horse 
charging  through  the  land,  than  feeling  man,  farewell,  farewell  I 
Foulest  blot  that  ever  marred  the  bright  escutcheon  of  a  glorious 
State,  farewell!  farewell!" 

Later,  at  another  place,  he  observed:  "A  man,  gentlemen,  may 
change  the  exterior  of  his  person  but  he  cannot  change  the  com- 
plexion of  the  mind  therein.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  mental 
characteristic  for  a  western  bandit.  To  say  that  it  Is  nothing  un- 
common for  a  train  robber  to  go  through  the  land  spouting 
Shakespeare  is  preposterbtu." 

Just  one  illustration  of  the  flow  of  language  by  Gov.  Charles 
P.  Johnson  (my  old  associate)  for  the  defense:  "History  shows 
not  his  parallel.  Back  of  the  time  covered  by  this  Investiga- 
tion his  career  begins  amid  the  fierce  confiicts  of  border  war- 
fare, and  though  bearing  a  name  stained  with  crime  his  course 
has  been  marked  by  an  unwavering  adherence  to  a  great  revolu- 
tlonaiy  cause,  fidelity  to  friends,  and  an  audacious  bravery  un- 
questioned; he  is  the  product  of  our  own  civilization,  a  sequence 
of  our  past  political  history." 

On  one  occasion  Gen.  Joe  Shelby  appeared  and  apologiaed  to  tbe 
court  for  an  alleged  contempt.  This  was  the  general's  statement: 
"If  anything  I  said  during  my  examination  yesterday  offended  tha 
dignity  of  this  court.  I  regret  it  exceedingly.  Tour  Honor.  As  to 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  others.  I  have  no  regrets  to  e^rc 
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aeneml  Sbelby  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to  the  court  and 
was  very  glad  His  Honor  had  gptOien  to  tuUy.  aa  It  gave  him  an 
opportiinlty  to  refute  a  slander. 

'T.  am  charged  with  drawing  a  revolver;  It  Is  falae.  and  the  man 
who  aald  so  said  what  was  false." 

The  CotTRT.  The  Information  came  from  the  marahai  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  had  given  It  under  oath. 

Oeneral  Shxlbt.  He  lias  lied  If  he  aald  ao. 

These  101  pages  are  delightful  reading  for  a  lawyer.  It  might 
be  helpful  to  some  law  student,  but  after  the  eloquence  was  over 
12  good  men  and  true  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty." 

TUUMUUS  PAIOONCD 

The  story  of  the  James  boys  would  not  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  pardon  of  the  Younger  boys,  two  of  their  companions 
In  most  of  their  adventures. 

Capt.  Carter  Bronaugh,  my  personal  friend,  undertook  the  work 
Of  secunog  the  pardon.  He  enlisted  nearly  all  of  the  leading  offi- 
cials of  that  day— Governors,  Seiuitors.  Coogressmen,  and  others. 
I  was  one  of  thoae  who  signed  the  petition. 

Active  In  the  movement  was  former  Senator  Stephen  B.  Klklns. 
of  West  Vlrgima.  who  assisted  flnandally  and  In  other  ways  In 
procuring  the  pardon. 

Toung  Steve  Elklns  was  a  Iflssourlan  who  was  captured  by 
Quantrlll  and  ordered  to  be  executed,  but  Bud  Younger,  a  trooper, 
vma  a  former  trlexMl  of  XUdns  and  had  MTWBAif  detailed  to  take  out 
the  spy  (as  he  was  called)  and  shoot  him.  Elklns  said  to 
Touncer:  "Wrtl.  Bud.  I  reckon  It's  aU  up  with  me:  I  know  the 
rules"  Bud  replied:  "I  reckon  It  Is,  Steve,  unless  you  light  out 
ami  run  like  hell  now;  and  for  God's  sake  keep  your  mouth  shut 
atxmt  this,  for  you  know  if  Quantrlll  ever  learns  I  dldnt  kill  you. 
hell  kill  me." 

As  stated  In  aitother  place,  one  of  the  Toungers  was  killed  by 
a  Plnkertoix.  another  killed  himself,  but  Cole  Younger  remained 
to  become  an  evangelist. 

Prank  James  died  at  the  old  James  farm  where  he  grew  up. 

Cole  Younger  died  a  year  later  and  he.  like  Jesse  James,  was 
burled  at  the  Young«r  h<aneatead. 

What  wonderful  changes  ttane  has  encompassed!  Peace  on  the 
Kanaas-iOsBOurl  border,  good  will,  and  even  some  political  agree- 
ment, as  Kansas  has  even  gone  Democratic. 

Today  when  the  gunman  appears  the  law  on  both  sides  cooper- 
ates and  the  gunman  becomes  the  general  puMlc  enemy.  The 
early  abolitionists  have  disappeared.  Ilie  slaveowners  and  those 
who  believed  that  the  Negro  was  property  have  passed  away. 

In  1884,  when  Orover  Cleveland  was  dected  President.  I  was  a 
boy  In  Texas.  I  recall  how  the  Negroes  were  told  they  would  now 
be  returned  to  slavery.  They  believed  it  and  dl8i4}peared,  hiding  In 
that  vicinity  in  the  Red  River  bottoms. 

Our  home  was  left  without  servants,  so  mother  became  cook  and 
I  washed  the  dishes — a  great  and  tragic  htunlllatlon  for  me.  But 
I  found  a  way  which  even  today  In  emergencies  proves  success- 
ful— my  hound  dogs  did  the  trick  when  mother  took  her  naps. 
Dishes,  pots,  and  pans  were  placed  upon  the  back  porch,  the  dogs 
were  called,  the  dishes  cleaned,  and  both  dogs  and  myself  were 
hsppy.  and  mother,  not  understanding  the  plot,  was  grateful. 
Tty  It.  It  beats  the  new  electric  washer  In  speed  and  general 
satisfaction  for  both  man  and  beast. 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  slavery. 

My  grandfather  was  the  Confederate  Oovemor  of  Kentucky. 
All  five  sons  were  In  the  army.  One  was  killed  and  three  wounded. 
so  the  days  of  my  youth  were  replete  with  stories  of  "the  wood's 
colt."  border  forays  and  the  bitterness  that  comes  from  war  be- 
tween brother  and  brother  and  between  father  and  son.  The 
same  horrible  family  separations  we  find  in  Spain  today. 

I  was  assigned  the  duty  of  speaking  for  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  at  a  national  Confederate  reunion  In  Louisville.  Ky.. 
and  watched  the  mllea  of  parade  pass  by — the  old  battle  flags,  the 
State  banners.  They  moved  a  trifle  slow,  but  not  too  slow.  As 
they  passed  along  It  put  a  tear  In  the  eye  and  a  throb  in  the  throat; 
but  the  old  boys  cheered  and  they  gave  the  Rebel  yell,  now  a  lost 
art  no  radio  artist  can  produce. 

On  they  went  with  the  State  banners,  the  battle  flags  mended  and 
patched  by  loving  hands,  brave  old  men  with  malice  gone.  No  bit- 
terness in  their  hearts:  they  had  gone  through  strife  and  sudden 
death  and  In  the  even  harder  years  of  readjustment  after  the  wsu:. 
They  were  from  all  the  Sou  than  States,  keeping  step,  keeping  time, 
shaking  hands,  and  cheering.  And  at  the  head  rode  a  man  on  a 
horse.  The  horse  seemed  to  understand.  He  must  have  been 
carefully  selected:  behaving,  yet  he  misbehaved.  He  seemed  to 
know  he  carried  a  chief. 

This  prancing  horse  headed  miles  of  gray  uniforms — all  in  gray, 
gray,  nothing  but  gray.  But  on  this  cavorting  horse  was  "FighUng 
Joe"  Wheeler,  dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  of  a  United  States  of&cer. 

Not  only  was  the  war  over,  but  that  blue  uniform  lefullng  the 
gray  drew  the  ciirtaln  for  the  last  time  on  bitter  thoughts  that 
are  harder  to  kill  than  men. 

The  early  forefathers  were  wise  men;  they  had  come  from  the 
various  nations  of  Europe;  they  had  crossed  the  big  water  in  little 
ships  guided  by  the  stars;  and,  when  they  wrote  a  new  plan  of 
government,  they  had  back  of  it  war,  experience,  and  suffering. 
They  came  out  of  a  fiery  crucible  and  have  left  for  tis  an  orderly 
Constitution  to  preserve  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

Fellow  Mlssourlana,  you  o(»ne  at  a  fighting  breed.  Your  fore- 
bears "took  It  on  the  chin."  stood  for  what  they  thought  was  right. 
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surrendering  their  opinions  tf)  no  one,  but  are  now  expressing 
these  opinions  in  an  orderly  '^y. 

We  can  only  attempt  to  keep  the  record  clear,  that  our  youngs 
sters  may  not  be  dazzled  with  false  glamor. 

We  can  but  smile  a  little,  maybe  weep  a  little,  but  demand  tbat 
facts  shine  through. 


The  Lives  lock  Industry 


EXTENSIOir  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 

OF 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THX 


or 

FRANK  O.  HORTON 

WYOMINO 

(Jf  representatives 

March  7. 1939 


LBQISLATURB  OF  WYOMINO 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Statt  of  Wyoming: 
House  J^lnt  Memorial  8 

A  Joint  memorial  memorialisltig  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

to  consider  means  of  protecting  the  livestock  Industry  which  Is 

seriously    threatened    by    tte    importation    of    meats    and    meat 

products 

Whereas  the  production  of  livestock  constitutes  a  major 
Wyoming  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  industry  is  belbg  seriously  affected  by  ln>portations 
of  meats  and  meat  products  it  prices  below  American  production 
costs;  and 

Whereas  this  importation  of  meats  and  meat  products  Is  recog- 
nized as  unfair  and  unjust  competition  and  seriously  threatens 
the  Industry  at  home :  Now,  tierelore.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Legulature  of  the  State  of  [Wyoming  (the  senate  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  consider  meaps  of  protecting  the  livestock  Indus- 
try which  is  serioiisly  threatened  by  the  importaticm  of  meats 
and  meat  products:  B6  it  funher 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Steves  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an^  to  United  States  Senators  Joseph 
C.  CMahonet  and  Harrt  ^.  Schwaetz,  and  to  Representative 
Frank  O.  Horton. 


The  Republican  Vie 


'point  on  National  Issues 


EXTENSIO^I  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

of]  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdag,  March  7, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON 

CHUSEnt 


JpSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR.,  OP  MASSA- 
.  MARCH  6.  1939 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Spe(  ker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recobd,  I  ii  iclude  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mahiin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Republican  viewpoint  on  national  issues,  given  over  a  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  Washington 
Star  National  Radio  Forunl  on  March  6,  1939: 

Through  the  magic  of  thJ  radio,  we  are  celebrating  tonight  a 
Nation-wide  birthday  party — the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  balanced  representative  government  tmder  our  American 
Constitution,  the  greatest  charter  of  freedom  and  the  most  cher- 
ished protector  of  equal  oppcrtunity  in  all  human  history. 

The  First  Congress  under  I  the  Constitution  assembled  in  New 
York  on  March  4.  1789— 150 1  years  ago  last  Sattu-day.  From  that 
memorable  date  runs  the  dlorlous  epic  of  America,  a  story  of 
achievement  and  triumph  wfthout  parallel  in  the  annals  o{  man. 

In  the  meeting  of  that  Fir$t  Congress,  there  came  to  reality  the 
dream  which  had  been  the  most  alluring  aspiration  of  the  human 
spirit  from  the  very  dawn  oi  history — "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

It  is  an  occasion  of  great  patriotic  significance  and  an  appro- 
priate  moment  for   aincere    ""^t'^nal    thankaglvlng — thanksgiving 
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that  tlirough  aU  the  economic  stresses  and  strains,  all  the  wars  and 
revolutions,  and  all  the  vast  economic  and  social  change  through- 
out the  world  during  these  150  years,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btates  BXirvives  today  in  all  its  essential  principles  of  orderly  and 
progressive  government  under  law. 

But  our  Constitution  survives  not  only  as  a  written  Instrument 
defining  the  powers  and  authorities  of  government  delegated  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Judiciary  by  the  sovereign  people 
of  America;  it  survives  also  as  a  living  and  a  vibrant  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment and  human  relations — as  a  symbol  of  the  creed  of  fair 
play,  of  reasonable  temper,  and  of  broad  tolerance,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  every  American  heart. 

That,  as  I  see  it  in  the  perspective  of  history,  is  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  today — that  its 
noble  principles  have  been  translated  from  the  mere  wordage  of  an 
epochal  document  In  history  Into  the  great  political  solvents  of 
tolerance,  patience,  charity,  and  good  will  among  men,  governing 
the  relations  of  a  mighty  nation  of  130.000.000  people  in  their  daily 
Striving  for  peace,  progress,  prosperity,  and  genuine  social  security. 

CHATTXa   or   BEVOLUnON 

We  hear  much  chatter  In  these  troubled  times  that  our  scheme  of 
government  is  outmoded;  that  the  Constitution  no  longer  can  serve 
our  swiftly  moving  civilization;  that  we  must  prepare  our  minds 
for  some  new  system  contrived  since  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days. 

But  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  we  pause  to  reappraise 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Eystem  of  self-government,  all  such  dark 
forebodings  of  revolution  quickly  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
thought  of  our  people. 

The  idea  of  revolution  in  America  today  and  the  many  suggestions 
advanced  for  some  fundamental  change  in  our  scheme  cf  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  one  or  another  of  these  new  European  systems  of 
compulsion  and  purge  are  but  the  clatter  of  confusion  in  minds 
t>ewildered  by  the  tasks  of  the  bovtr. 

This  Nation  would  be  served  well  If  aU  such  Immature  talk  were  to 
cease  at  once. 

The  American  people  are  irrevocably  devoted  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  every 
pwwer  of  government  to  press  forward  in  the  work  of  perfecting  their 
Institutions  and  improving  their  methods  of  administration  In  the 
light  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  these  150  years. 

PRACnCAI.     MEAStTRES     NECSED 

Today  we  can  best  honor  the  Constitution  and  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  by  taking  every  action  possible  to  restore  a  robust 
popular  confidence  in  the  safety  and  security  of  our  scheme  of 
orderly  checks  and  balances  in  government,  and  by  encouraging  a 
vivid  national  confidence  in  the  future  of  American  opportunity. 

Such  actions  are  the  acid  test  of  genuine  patriotism  in  these 
times. 

But  confidence  Is  not  built  upon  words  alone.  Pledges  must  be 
fulfilled — promises  performed. 

Eloquence  never  balanced  a  budget. 

Eloquence  alone  never  put  a  struggling  railroad  on  its  feet. 

Eloquence  alone  never  put  a  man  to  work  at  honest  American 
wages. 

Good  intentions  are  the  substance  of  recovery  only  when  they 
are  translated  into  sound  and  wise  policy. 

As  leader  of  the  minority  party  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  pledged  before,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  otu-  Members  are 
eager  and  anxlotis  to  lend  every  aid  to  the  administration  in  a 
program  to  bring  about  solid  and  stistained  business  recovery. 
This  pledge  has  been  given,  and  is  here  repeated,  without  quaU- 
fication. 

We  express  an  earnest  hops  that  before  another  month  has  passed 
the  President  will  sf  nd  to  Congress  at  least  one  specific  recommen- 
dation calculated  to  give  substance  to  the  glowing  promises  made 
by  Secretary  Hopkins  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  10  days  ago. 

COVCKKMENT  ECONOMT 

Meanwhile  we  shall  continue  ovu-  dally  fight  for  a  beginning 
toward  real  Government  economy. 

In  county  after  county  and  in  State  after  State  the  people  voted 
last  November  for  a  curtailment  of  Federal  extravagance  and  for  a 
beginning  on  policies  which  would  tend  to  relieve  the  cotmtry  of 
the  present  crippling  burden  of  taxation. 

No  working  population  ever  can  hope  to  prosper  permanently 
under  prevailing  policies  of  taxation. 

No  farming  population  ever  can  prosper  so  long  as  27  cents  of 
every  income  dollar  must  go  for  taxes. 

Taxes  are  too  high! 

The  CSovemment  is  spending  entirely  too  much  money! 

CXu*  people  demsmd  a  restoration  of  common  sense,  prudence, 
thrift,  and  ordinary  good  management  in  the  handling  of  the 
Federal  business. 

COVERKMZKT  SEOBGANIZATION 

Government  economy  to  eliminate  costly  overlapping  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  is  needed  urgently.  Such  economies 
would  mean  further  vast  savings  to  commerce  and  enterprise 
through  the  elimination  of  duplicating  Government  contacts. 
These  can  and  should  be  accomplished  in  the  American — ^the  con- 
stitutional way. 

Our  great  Federal  bureaucracy  today  carries  a  total  of  917.000 
employees  on  the  civil  pay  roU  as  comptared  with  565.000  6  years  ago. 

This  increase  of  more  than  350.000  persons  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll,  exclusive  of  expansion  In  the  military  pervlces,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  tremendous  mcrease  in  the  number  of  boards,  bureaus, 
commtsslons.  authorities,  divisions,  and  administrative  sections 
throughout  the  Government. 


Many  of  these  new  agencies  today  are  stumbling  over  each  other, 
working  at  cross  purposes;  are  even  arrayed  in  open  conflict  over 
policies  and  programs — all  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

In  not  a  few  cases  this  confusion  has  induced  a  condition  of 
utter  paralysis  in  the  Government  functions. 

Such  costly  overloading  of  bureaucracy  must  be  stopped. 

In  the  80-caUed  Economy  Act  of  March  20.  1933.  President  Rooa*- 
velt  was  given  blanket  authority  to  consolidate  and  reorganise  the 
various  Government  departments.  This  authority,  however,  ex- 
pired after  3  years,  on  March  20,  1935. 

In  this  2-year  interval  the  President  effected  only  17  regrouplnga 
by  Executive  order,  8  of  them  of  minor  nature  in  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  and  the  others  relating  principally  to  such  secondary 
agencies  as  the  Geographic  Board,  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  the  Bureau  of  MiP^. 
and  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions. 

TIIX  NKW  DEAL  BTTaSAUCaACT 

But  while  these  17  minor  regroupings  were  being  worked  out 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  no  less  than  34  new  agencies  of  govern- 
ment were  created  to  administer  various  ventures  and  experiments 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Today  these  new  agencies  alone  employ  more  than  160,000  men 
and  women,  and  many  other  segments  have  been  added  to  the 
towering  structure  of  our  Federal  establishment  since  March  1935. 

The  latest  figures  reveal  that  altogether  since  March  1933  the 
present  administration  has  created  no  leas  than  74  new  agencies  of 
government. 

Their  unrelenting  flood  of  Executive  orders  encroach  upon  tba 
most  intimate  daily  concerns  of  otir  people  In  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  all  of  these  new  agencies  are 
focusing  their  energies  upon  ways  and  means  to  revive  public  oon- 
fldence  in  the  American  scheme  of  private  enterprise. 

ECONOMY    PLEDGES    OP    193  3 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  record  of  extravagant  expansion  In  Washing- 
ton during  the  last  6  years.  This  is  the  performance  realized  by  the 
American  people  on  that  important  section  of  the  Democratic 
national  platform  of  1832  which  pledged: 

"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  in  Government 
expenditures  by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices,  con- 
solidating departments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating  extravagances 
to  accomplish  a  savings  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost  of 
Federal  Government     •     •     •." 

When  that  premise  was  made  the  civil  pay  roll  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  a  little  less  than  $100,000,000  for  the  month:  but  in 
December  1938.  the  last  month  reported  officially  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  this  pay  roll  was  9141,924,984. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  administration  with  such  a  record 
could  accomplish  a  real  program  of  government  economy,  free  of 
all  implications  of  one-man  government  and  dictatorship. 

Despite  this  unpromising  background,  we  on  the  minority  side 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  actively  in  any  program  the  President  may 
submit  in  fulfillment  of  that  ringing  promise  he  gave  the  American 
people  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  September  29,  1932.  when  he  said: 

"I  shall  use  this  position  of  high  responsibility  (the  Presidency) 
to  dlscviss  up  and  down  the  country.  In  all  seasons,  at  all  times,  the 
duty  of  reducing  taxes  •  •  •.  This  I  pledge  you,  and  nothing  I 
liave  said  in  this  campaign  transcends  in  importance  this  covenant 
with  the  taxpayers  of  this  country." 

In  that  pledge  to  the  American  people  President  Roosevelt  voiced 
the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
but  of  all  our  workers  and  farmers. 

Likewise  Mr.  Garner,  then  Si>eaker  of  the  House,  said  on  the  floor 
on  March  29.  1932: 

"On  January  6  of  this  year — ^that  is.  1932 — aft«r  a  2-hour  session 
and  a  full  discussion,  our  Joint  committee — composed  of  House  and 
Senate  Democrats — unanimously  decided  up>on  this  language  as 
expressmg  what  should  be  the  Democratic  policy  In  the  Seinate  and 
the  House  cf  Representatives:" 

And  here  is  what  the  Democratic  Joint  committee  of  the  Hous* 
and  Senate  then  agreed  upon: 

"It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  Budget  be  balanced 
promptly." 

And  that,  aa  I  have  said,  was  on  January  6,  1983,  exactly  7  years 
and  2  months  ago. 

Since  that  time  the  national  debt  has  been  doubled,  IncreMSd 
from  roundly  $20,000,000,000  to  $40,000,000,000.    i 

PEDERAL    TAXXB    TRUaXD 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story  of  fabulous  New  Deal  spending. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1933.  total  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  all  forms  of  taxes  and  customs  were  exactly  $2,080,000,000. 
But  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1938,  the  actual  Treasury 
receipts  from  taxes  were  $6,242,000,000. 

These  are  the  official  Treasury  figures  taken  from  the  President's 
Budget  message  to  Congress  on  January  5  of  this  year. 

They  show  that  in  1938  Federal  taxes  were  three  times  the  1939 
total:  yet  in  the  intervening  years  the  national  debt,  nevertheleaa. 
has  been  doubled. 

EXCESSTVK  TAXES   KAKX   TTNZICPLOTMZMT 

Taxes  are  paid,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  so  well  said,  **ln  tb* 
sweat  of  every  man  who  labors." 

And  our  experience  has  been  during  these  last  6  3rears  that  even 
more  taxes  are  paid  in  the  anguish,  worry,  and  fears  of  the  men  who 
can't  find  Jobs.    The  more  taxes  and  spending  the  less  recovery. 

That  Is  why  we  still  have  10,000,000  tinemployed  tod«y. 
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That  !•  why  we  hav«  lo«t  so  much  of  our  former  large  export 
market  for  farm  products. 

oowtM'i'i  ti  1  lONAi.  GOvaandMWt  demamceo 

Do  these  problems  bear  directly  upon  the  larger  Issue  of  the 
preservation  of  balanced  constitutional  government? 

I  think  they  do. 

First,  the  Inordinate  expansion  of  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
flows  directly  from  the  temporary  overthrow  of  constitutional 
forms  In  the  hysterical  rubber-stamp  sessions  of  Congress  between 
1933  and  1938. 

Likewise,  the  great  Increase  In  Federal  spending,  the  run-away 
extravagance  and  shameful  waste,  all  flow  directly  from  the 
system  of  blank-check  appropriations  granted  the  President  by 
those  rubber-Stan^  Ckmgreases. 

Hete  we  see  the  direct  practical  results  of  vlcdence  to  our 
fundamental  constitutional  principles. 

Had  the  New  Deal  adhered  faithfully  to  our  Constitution  in 
the  days  when  the  New  Deal  controlled  Congress,  we  might  have 
avoided  many  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  now  find  ovirselves. 

Sloreover.  had  the  Constitution  been  defended  and  sustained 
faithfully  by  every  department  during  these  last  6  years,  we  would 
not  face  today  the  task  of  restoring  national  confidence  In  the 
permanence  and  vitality  of  our  basic  institutions  and  processes 
of  government.  We  woxild  not  need  a  new  "breathing  spell" 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  unhi^ipy  recollec' 
tlons  of  court-packing,  crack-down,  and  purge. 

To  this  degree,  at  least,  are  the  problems  of  our  day  related 
directly  to  the  fundamental  lasues  of  government  expounded  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and  in  the  First  Congress 
of  1789. 

That  li  why  I  hold  that  the  challenge  before  America  today  is  to 
redeem  once  more  the  sacred  covenant  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
to  restore  our  American  Constitution  in  all  its  vigor  m  a  charter 
of  honest  government. 

The  Republican  minority  in  Congress  accepts  this  responsibility 
to  a  man. 

MKAMTNO  or  THK  NOVEICBXX  HXCTIONS 

It  has  been  our  duty  In  Congress  to  analy»  carefully  the  election 
returns  of  last  November  to  determine  exactly  what  the  American 
people  voted  for  and  what  they  voted  sgalnst. 

llie  uniform  sweep  of  that  election  as  a  protest  against  reckless 
extravagance  in  government,  against  the  astronomical  public  debt. 
against  long-continued  unemplo3rment,  and  against  increasing 
cheap  imports  of  farm  products  from  all  directions — these  demands 
for  change  are  not  to  be  evaded  or  ignored. 

Our  studies  show  that,  in  gaining  80  seats  in  the  House  of  Bef)- 
resentatlves,  the  Republican  congreasional  campaign  converted  a 
Democratic  majority  of  approximately  5,000.000  votes  in  1936  into 
a  Republican  majority  of  600.000  in  1938. 

These  figures  are  for  the  38  contest  States  otitslde  the  South. 

They  mean  that  in  point  of  popular  vote  throughout  the  entire 
two-party  area,  the  Republicans  are  the  majority  party  of  the 
United  States  today. 

Although  our  candidates  carried  more  than  50  i}ercent  of  the  vote 
in  these  38  States,  we  have  only  39  percent  of  the  roll  call  in  the 
House  today. 

More  significant,  the  Republican  congressional  candidates  carried 
more  than  half  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  outside  the 
South— 1.135  out  of  2.058. 

The  RepuhUcan  Party  today  controls  one  or  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  in  M  States. 

These  are  the  fundamental  factors  which  •mphMiy*  today's 
strcMig  reeiugence  of  fundamental  Americanism. 

THK   aXFTTBUCAN    MAKOATK 

Pursuant  to  this  national  mandate  from  the  polls,  ottr  party  In 
OoDgreas  has  set  Itself  to  the  task  of  reestablishing  balanced  gov- 
ernment. 

Special  committees  of  inquiry  already  have  been  created  to  survey 
the  Issues  of  national  defense,  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Presl- 
dvnt,  and  national-debt  policy.  Additional  special  conmalttees  will 
be  appointed  as  the  administration's  legislative  program  Is  disclosed. 

Our  fundamental  purpose  is  to  avoid  such  hasty  legi^tlon  as  has 
led  to  grave  difSculties  in  the  past. 

The  process  of  UDscrambUng  the  htt-or-mlss  administrative  meas- 
ures of  the  last  6  years  has  begtm,  and  will  be  pressed  as  rapidly  as 
orderly  procedure  will  permit. 


PROTXCnON 


■ONOaiTT    6BOTTPS 


But  our  mandate  for  Americanism  does  not  sanction  a  narrow  or 
overbearing  Jingoism.  The  Republican  Party  today  regards  the 
protection  and  security  of  minority  groups  as  the  keystone  of  our 
constitutional  schenM.  Bigotry,  intolerance,  racial  and  class  preju- 
dices have  no  place  in  this  mighty  Nation  of  opportunity  and 
equality  under  law. 

We  need  the  help  of  all  our  pec^le  In  the  great  tasks  before  us. 
Every  citizen  can  make  his  contribution  toward  restoring  business 
confldenoe.  to  the  end  that  we  may  provide  real  Jobs  for  our 
10,000.000  imemployed  at  honest  American  wages. 

Here  is  the  supreme  challenge  to  representative  government — to 
rescue  our  10.000.000  unemployed  from  the  hopelessness  and  despair 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  dole — ^to  bring  solid  and  sustained  prosperity  once 
again  to  this  land  of  plenty. 

AMXSTCA    UOCAIfm    PKACB 

Fboally.  our  great  responsibility  is  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war. 
Our  defenses  must  be  strong,  but  they  must  not  be  pledged  In  any 
military  alllanqe  abroad. 
Our  taak  la  at  borne. 


Our  first  Une  of  defense  Is  that  Saturday  line  wtilch  edges  up  to 
the  pmy  windows  in  our  mills  and  shc^is.  Unless  these  lines  stand 
impregnable  democracy  wHl  b^  lost. 

We  cannot  protect  this  first  line  of  defense  by  plunging  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  military  alliance  with  half  of  Europe. 

Peace  is  the  great  healer.     ! 

Peace  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  freemen. 

Peace  is  the  very  essence  of  I  progress  and  prosperity. 

Any  other  policy  in  Ameri^  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  sturdy 
public  morality  auid  the  glowing  social  Idealism  which  Inspired  our 
Constitution  and  are  its  hearithrob  today. 


Pine  Flat  Project  an  J  Proposed  John  Muir-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park 


EXTENSIO"^  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai.  March  7. 1939 


ADEStESS    BY    HON.    HAROliD    L.    ICKES    AT    FRESNO,    CALIF.. 

FEBIUJARY  14,  1939 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  in  the  high  Sierras  which 
rim  on  the  east  the  greatjsan  Joaquin  Valley  of  California 
lies  one  of  the  world's  grstatest  scenic  regions.  Its  majestic 
grandeur  is  not  exceeded  in  magnificence  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  Towering  snow-capped  mountains,  precipitous  gran- 
ite cliffs,  peaceful  meado\fs,  and  mirrowlike  pools,  gigantic 
trees  of  great  antiquity,  tome  of  them  already  over  2,500 
years  old  when  the  Christ  {was  bom  nearly  20  centuries  ago. 
are  to  be  observed  on  everi^  side.  One  stands  appalled  as  he 
c(xitemplates  the  wonder  qf  it  all. 
At  the  base  of  these  maj^ic  mountain  spires  lies  the  famed 

e  beyond  the  legendaiy  produc- 
ley  of  the  Nile.    Down  the  many 
butaries  of  the  yet  imconquered 
constantly  melting  waters  of  the 
the  mountains,  sometimes  rush- 
es moving  quietly  and  in  friend- 
ntil  this  very  day,  too  often  in 
estruction.  too  seldom  in  aid  of 


San  Joaquin  Valley,  fe: 
tiveness  of  the  ancient  V 
channels  of  the  msrriad 
River  of  the  Kings  flow  t: 
snow-crowned  monarchs 
ing  in  riotous  flood,  somet; 
ship  to  man,  but,  alas, 
squanderous  waste  and 
man's  carefully  laid  plans. 

In  order  that  the  beautifes  of  the  high  mountains  might  be 
made  accessible  to  the  restless,  wandering,  pleasure-seeking 
people  of  the  world  undei  the  most  attractive  and  alluring 
circumstances;  in  order  that  this  wondrous  region  of  scenic 
marvels  may  be  jjreserved  in  its  natural  wilderness  state  by 
those  most  skilled  in  mountain  recreational  management,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  in  the  honor  of  the  father 
of  all  national  parks  a  ne\ '  national  park  to  be  known  as  the 
John  Muir-Kings  Canyod  National  Park,  a  park  that  will 
include  the  wondrous  n^ountain  area  that  I  have  just 
described. 

In  order  that  the  abunAmt  though  uncontrolled  waters  of 
this  highly  scenic  area  m^  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  man 
down  on  the  cultivated  plains  of  this  incomparable  fertile 
valley  of  the  great  San  Jtiquin;  in  order  that  its  industrious 
home  builders  may  be  spared  the  periodic  frustrations  inci- 
dent to  successive  properts^-destrojring  floods  and  land-parch- 
ing water  scarcities,  each  ti  accordance  with  the  cruel  whims 
of  nature's  God,  I  have  iiltroduced  another  bill  to  authorize 
tlie  construction  of  the  Pi^e  Flat  project,  an  irrigation,  recla- 
mation, flood-control,  and  power-generating  project  which, 
when  eventually  constructed,  will  make  that  great  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  interior  basin  of  the  State  of  California, 
"blossom  as  the  rose"  and  create  in  the  heart  of  this  most- 
favored  section  a  "man's  paradise  on  earth." 

Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  with  tremendous  happiness  and  satis- 
faction that  I  learned  tMat  these  two  legislative  proposals 
have  met  with  the  approval  and  have  been  accorded  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  tUe  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
of  its  most  able  Secretar; ',  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Had  I  but  paused  to  reca  1  his  ardent  support  of  the  Great 
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Central  Valley  project  during  the  early,  xmcertain  days 
iwhen  the  legislation  authorizing  that  greatest  of  all  reclama- 
tion projects  was  making  its  tortuous  way  through  the  legis- 
lative hopper;  recollected  his  sustained  interest  in  all  of 
our  California  mountain  and  valley  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion problems  down  through  the  years,  I  woiild  have  as- 
sumed in  confidence  that  he  would  in  due  time  lend  the 
powerful  influence  of  his  eloquent  voice  in  support  of  the 
most  worthy  measures  I  have  just  proposed.  He  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  Such  is  my  confidence  in  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  interior  California  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  heard  his  inspiring  speech  at  Fresno. 
CaUf.,  on  February  14  last,  his  compelling  appeal  for  these 
two  measures,  will  ever  recall  in  grateful  remembrance  his 
message  and  pledge  of  cooperation  and  good  will.  Because 
Of  the  strength  his  approving  voice  brings  to  our  cause,  so 
"  near  and  dear  to  me.  so  tremendously  important  to  those  that 
I  am  here  endeavoring  to  represent,  my  gratitude  knows  no 
bounds. 

In  order  that  the  arguments  he  advances,  the  reasons  he 
points  out.  may  not  be  lost  to  those  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him,  either  at  the  great  civic  banquet 
at  Fresno  or  over  the  ether  waves  of  radio  stations  KARM  or 
KMJ,  I  am,  the  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approving,  their  unanimous  consent  having  oeen 
given,  extending  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
the  speech  as  he  delivered  it.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  received 
from  his  hands. 

It  is  as  follows: 

MII>-CALir(»NU  CONSESVATION 

I  cannot  think  of  any  place  In  the  United  States  where  I  would 
rather  be  at  the  present  naoment  than  In  Fresno,  Calll.  I  hope  to 
come  back  here  again  within  the  next  2  years  for  two  Important 
and  pleasant  duties — to  take  part  In  the  dedication  of  the  John 
Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park  and  to  turn  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  for  the  Pine  Plat  irrigation  dam. 

The  clrcvimstances  under  which  I  come  to  Fresno  at  this  time 
are  particularly  pleasant.  Your  Congressman,  Hon.  Bebtrand  W. 
GEARHART — thafs  What  we  call  him  In  Washington,  but  I  believe 
you  know  him  In  Fresno  as  "Bud"  Gearhart — last  week  Introduced 
three  bills  In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  All  of 
us,  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  State  of  California. 
Congressman  Geakhait  himself  and  I  are  vitally  interested  in  these 
bUls. 

THBEB  BUXS 

The  first  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  lateral  canals  for  the 
Central  Valley  project  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Irrigation 
to  additional  sections  of  Interior  California  In  the  region  of  Sacra- 
mento to  Bakersfield.    The  value  of  such  a  project  is  self-evident. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  con- 
struct the  Pine  Plat  Irrigation  and  fiood-control  reservoir,  together 
with  power  r^ftm*  on  the  Kings  River  which  are  found  feasible  In 
conrection  with  the  Pine  Flat  project. 

The  third  of  Congressman  Geaehart's  bUls  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National  Park,  a  proposal  of 
both  local  and  national  importance,  and  not  unrelated  to  the 
Pine  Flat  project.  In  one  Important  respect  they  supplement  each 
other  because  a  national  park  In  the  Kings  Canyon  country  would 
help  preserve  the  watershed  and  th\is  Increase  the  value  of  the 
Kings  River  for  Irrigation  and  electric  power. 

AT.T.   THKEC   PROJSCrS   CLOSELT    LINKED 

The  Pine  Plat  Irrigation  project  and  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon 
National  Park  proposal  are  closely  linked,  because  they  both 
relate  to  the  use  of  the  same  general  land  area;  to  the  \ise  of 
public  lands  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
It  is  extremely  necessary  to  see  that  these  two  projects  are  prop- 
erly coordinated.  Part  of  the  lands  Jointly  affected  by  the  irriga- 
tion project  and  the  national -park  proposal  are  essential  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Part  of  them  are  primarily  Important  for 
recreation,  which  in  areas  of  high  scenic  value  calls  for  preserva- 
tion and  protection. 

If  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  the  John  Mulr- 
Klngs  Canyon  National  Park,  without  at  the  same  time  mapping 
out  a  policy  for  Irrigation  and  power  development  for  this  region, 
there  would  be  danger  that  the  national  park  might  have  boiui- 
darles  confilcting  with  a  sound  economic  policy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  should  go  ahead  with 
Irrigation  and  power-dam  construction  before  establishing  a  na- 
tional park,  there  would  be  danger  that  this  commercial  develop- 
ment would  damage  an  area  primarily  Important  as  a  scenic  and 
recreation   asset. 

By  mapping  out  both  of  these  Important  projects  together.  It  is 
possible  to  harmonize  them  without  Injury  to  either.  If  either  of 
these  projects  were  put  forward  without  regard  to  the  other, 
there  would  be  uneasiness  and  apprehension  among  the  friends 
of  the  other  measure,  and  where  you  have  apprehension  you  gen- 
erally have  needless  antagonism. 


PROTECT  UrX&MATTON  AND  BSCBEATIONAX.  VALXJtS  EQTTALI.T 

It  has  been  easier  to  make  a  joint  approach  to  these  questions 
of  economic  and  recreational  tise  because  both  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  deals  with  irrigation,  and  the  National  Park 
Ser\ice  are  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Many  months  ago  I 
asked  the  heads  of  these  two  Bureaus  to  thresh  out  every  iesue  on 
which  there  might  be  a  conflict  of  Interest,  and  adjust  them  so  that 
all  legitimate  rights  might  be  protected — the  right  of  the  people  ol 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Kings  River, 
and  the  right  of  the  people  of  California  as  well  as  of  the  Nation 
to  the  recreational  value  of  the  Kings  Canyon  wilderness. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  Bureaus  have  been  assisted  In  this 
effort  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
especially  by  those  who  are  most  closely  connected  with  Irrigation. 
It  Is  a  pleas\ire  to  find  that  such  men  as  Messrs.  Boone  and 
Kaupke.  of  the  Kings  River  Water  Association,  have  confldenoe  in 
oiu"  endeavors  to  reach  a  harmonious  understanding  on  aU  of  o\ir 
conunon  problems,  and  that  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey 
have  confidence  in  Messrs.  Boone  and  ELaupke.  Where  this  spirit 
exists,  problems  that  might  otherwise  have  seemed  formidable 
begin  to  melt  away. 

JOHN  ICXna  FDtST  TO  XJWGM  PARK  BTATT7S 

Take,  for  example,  the  movement  first  begun  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  to  place  Kings  Can3ron  in  our  national-park  system. 
John  Mulr  was  the  first  to  propose  this,  as  far  back  as  1891.  Just 
after  he  had  completed  his  successful  effort  to  make  the  Yosemite 
VaUey  a  national  park.  Kings  Canyon,  John  Muir  said,  contained 
canyons  which  rivaled  those  of  Yoeemlte  In  grandeur.  The  whole 
high  Sierra  In  the  Kings  watershed  he  termed  a  "surpassingly 
glorious  region"  which  should  be  made  Into  a  grand  national  pork 
"for  the  recreation  and  well-being  of  humanity."  Emerson  Hough 
and  David  Starr  Jordan  and  William  Colby  were  among  those  who, 
in  succeeding  years,  made  the  same  plea.  The  Sierra  Club  ol  CaU- 
fornla  led  the  movement  for  action  in  Congress. 

rOREST    B'OtVtCX    SUPPORTS    PARK    PROPOSAL 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Umted  States,  during  the  terms  of  four 
Chief  Foresters,  has  steadily  supported  the  proposal  that  Kings 
Canyon  be  made  a  national  park.  The  action  needed  in  Congress 
Involves  a  transfer  of  land  already  belonging  to  the  public.  This 
land  Lb  now  included  In  the  national-forest  system  and  can  be  made 
Into  a  national  park  simply  by  changing  Its  status  under  Federal 
law,  without  cost  to  the  Government.  The  Forest  Service  la 
willing  that  this  should  be  done,  because,  although  the  land  pro- 
posed for  a  park  Is  In  national  forests.  It  Is  of  low  value  for  timber 
or  other  economic  resources. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ACRICtTLTURX  APPROVES 

On  this  account.  Chief  Forester  Graves  endorsed  the  national- 
park  proposal  in  1920  and  Chief  Forester  Greeley  in  1924.  fol- 
lowed by  Chief  Forester  Stuart  In  1928.  And  only  yesterday  I 
had  the  pleasxire  of  making  public  a  letter  in  which  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  Wallace  informed  me  that  these  past  declarations 
In  favor  of  the  park  stand  good  today.  The  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultxire  and  of  the  Forest  Service  U  100  percent  In 
favor  of  Kings  Canyon  for  a  national  park.  I  mention  this  the 
more  particularly  because  one  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  project  in  recent  months  has  been 
the  unauthorized  opposition  to  It  by  several  minor  regional  em- 
ployees of  the  Forest  Service  here  in  California. 

OPPOSmON    OF   REGIONAL   POBEST   RANGERS    UNAUTHORIIED 

I  can  understand  how  they  were  led  into  this  opposition  by  a 
feeling  of  bureau  loyalty,  even  to  the  extent  ct  trying  to  make  a 
policy  of  their  own.  It  often  happens  that  Govemnaent  employees, 
with  the  best  Intent  In  the  world,  become  so  Interested  In  the 
deUUs  of  administration  of  those  objects  consigned  to  their  care, 
that  they  forget  the  larger  national  outlook.  When  this  occurs 
it  Is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  other 
Government  bureaus:  and  If  that  happens  to  break  out  in  two 
bureaxis  at  once  it  leads  to  a  sort  of  petty  civil  war  which  must  be 
rather  mystifying  to  the  public.  And  all  the  time  the  higher 
responsible  officials  are  working  in  complete  harmony. 

CHIEF  FOBESTEBS  AT  WASHINGTON   APPBOVX 

This  has  been  the  situation  regarding  the  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  proposal.  There  has  been  conflict  in  the  field,  here 
in  California,  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  supporters  of  the 
John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National  Park.  In  Washington,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  adhered,  without  change,  to  the 
policy,  first  declared  in  1920  through  Chief  Forester  Graves,  that 
It  favors  making  this  area  a  national  park. 

LBrmi  OF  SBCRXTART  HXNRT  C.  WALLAO 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  read  to  you  from  a  letter  written  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C.  Wallace  to  the  chairman  ot  tJM 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  The 
latter  had  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  proposal,  and  Secretary  Wallace  replied  as  follows: 

"The  proposed  park  and  the  sjjeclfic  boundaries  relating  thereto 
are  endorsed  by  this  Department.  While  the  measure  contem- 
plates a  transfer  to  the  national  park  of  a  large  area  now  com- 
prising parts  of  the  Sequoia  and  Sierra  National  Forests,  the  uttli- 
Ucs  present  in  this  area  are  chlefiy  parklike  in  character  and  may 
properly  be  given  a  national -park  status." 

IxnXR  OF  SECRXTABT  HXHBT  A.  WALLACS 
You  may  have  noticed  that  I  said  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C.  Wallace.     The  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Wal- 
lace who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  cabinets  of  President^ 
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Harding  and  Coolldge.  Th«  letter  from  wlildi  Z  hSTe  quoted. 
CBdomng  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  project,  waa  written  by 
the  elder  Secretary  Wallace  on  January  17.  1924.  I  now  ah&U 
read  to  you  a  letter  written  by  hla  son,  my  colleague  In  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Rooaerelt.  On  February  7,  1939 — that  waa 
last  Tuesday — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  wrote  to 
me  as  follows  : 

Fbbsuakt  8.  1030. 
"Hxe  honorable  the  Ssciztabt  or  tbx  Irtesiob: 

Dkax  Mk.  Sbcutabt:  Reference  is  made  to  proposals  to  create 
a  John  Mulr  National  Park  Ln  California  and  Include  within  It 
what  is  known  as  the  Kings  River  Canyon  country,  most  of-which 
has  been  part  of  the  national-forest  system  administered  by  this 
Department. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  matter  has.  as  you  know,  been  under 
{Uscusslon  for  many  yean.  Tills  Department  is  clearly  of  record 
that  in  its  opinion  much  of  the  Kings  River  ooimtry  is  ot  national- 
park  caliber.  The  major  issue  around  which  discussion  has  cen- 
tered is  that  of  water  resources. 

My  understanding  Is  that  boundary  lines  as  shown  on  certain 
recent  maps  have  to  a  very  large  extent  taken  the  matter  of 
water  resources  into  oonsldttation.  This  note,  however,  is  to  let 
you  know  tliat  the  Department  of  Agricultive  will  approve  crea- 
tion of  a  national  park  within  the  general  territory  luider  dls- 
ctission  and  will  Join  with  you  In  consideration  of  the  specific 
boundaries  described  by  proposed  legislation  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
the  sltxiatlon. 

My  reason  for  making  this  reservation  with  respect  to  boundaries 
is  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  bill  defining  them,  and  they  are. 
of  course,  a  matter  that  should  have  our  mutual  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

H.  A.  Waixacx,  Secretary. 

I  may  add  that  I  anticipate  no  dllBculty  In  reaching  an  under- 
standing as  to  boundaries,  because  the  proposed  park  whose  boimd- 
aries  were  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1924 
Included  all  and  more  of  the  Kings  Canyon  country  than  Is 
Included  In  the  bill  of  1939. 

aGKICTIl.TnSB  BBPAXnCBNT'B  BUPPOKT  COMTDTUOXa 


Thus  you  see  that  the  proposal  to  place  EUngs  Canyon  In  the 
national  i>cu-k  system  has  bad  the  unbroken  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  from  the  time  it  first  came  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  in  lOao.  The  Government  departments 
concerned  In  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
united  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  the  establishment  of  this  park  has  been  so 
long  delayed?  Chiefly.  I  believe,  becatiae  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral study  of  the  relationship  between  the  park  and  the  economic 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Kings  River,  and  no  plan  of  action  cover- 
ing the  whole  field.  Now  we  do  have  such  a  plan  of  action,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a  good  chance  to  get  somewhere  both 
with  the  national  park  and  with  irrigation  development. 

UKXUra  THE  PKOJSCTB 

Let  me  remind  you  that  dxirlng  these  years  when  the  Kings 
Canyon  national  park  proposal  was  meeting  with  difficulties  be- 
cause It  was  traveling  alone,  the  Pine  Ilat  Reservoir  project  was 
also  getting  nowhere  at  the  same  rate.  There  was  a  Pine  Flat  bill 
before  Congress  in  1924,  and  I  suppose  there  has  been  one  there 
most  of  the  time  since  then.  Nothing  came  of  these  propoa^ls. 
They  were  Introduced  and  they  died. 

rtmriAT 

The  present  Pine  Flat  bin.  which  Congressman  Oeakhast  has 

Introduced,  is  based  on  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

and   the  flood-control  engineers  of   the   United   States   Army.     It 

authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build  a  dam  at  Pine  Flat, 

on  the  Kings  River.  25  miles  below  the  proposed  national  park. 

^--.^and  to  btiUd  power  danu  at  sites  found  to  be  feasll^le.    It  provides 

^^^  the  Federal  Qovemment  shall  make  a  grant  at  money  toward 

-  the  Imllding  of  the  Pine  Flat  Dam.  as  well  as  for  the  jxjwer  dams. 

to  be  repaid  out  of  the  sale  of  power.     The  remainder  of  the  cost 

would  be  financed  by  the  irrigation  Interests. 

In  the  drafting  of  the  bill  for  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon 
Ifatlonal  Park,  the  Phis  Flat  project  was  taken  Into  accotint. 
Two  areas,  discussed  as  posslUe  location  of  power  dams,  are  ex- 
duded  from  the  park  boimdarlee,  but  may  be  included  by  proc- 
lamation by  the  President  if  they  are  abamdoned  as  reclamation 
enterprtsee.  It  was  necessary  to  leave  this  portion  Indefinite,  be- 
cause the  power  study  by  the  reclamation  engineers  had  not  gone 
far  enough  to  Justify  a  final  location  of  the  powor  dams. 

The  point  I  would  emphsslen.  In  this  connection.  Is  that  Con- 
gressman OsAaHABT's  bOl  for  Pine  Flat  carries  a  power  dam  au- 
thortaatlon  which  will  make  the  Federal  OoTemment  responsible 
for  prodvidng  power  ttom.  the  Kings  River,  wherever  It  can  be 
prodhioed  most  economically.  The  location  la  up  to  the  engineers. 
The  financing  Is  up  to  Onngre— 

All  of  this  depoids,  of  course,  upon  congressional  action:  and 
irtMther  Coogreas  acts  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  way  all  the  various  interested  elements  work — ^whether  they 
work  together  or  against  each  other. 


nooo  coHTuoL,  powaa,  laanunoN  akd  pabk 

Tou  have  here  two  measures  which  are  interrelated.  Back  of 
the  Pine  Plat  bill  you  will  have  the  unanimous  voice  of  Callfw- 
xUa.  baaed  on  the  economic  ben^ts  of  Irrigation  and  power.  It  will 
ta  a  support  effective  because  united,  but  nevertheless  handicapped 
^  coining  from  a  single  State.     Back  of  the  park  bill  you  will 


have  the  majority  voice  of 
well,  coming  from  the  frle: 
of  the  Union. 

TCTTGATIOtnSTS 

If  the  ST^port  for  these 
friends  of  the  John  Mulr-; 
the  friends  of  the  Pine 
Pine  Flat  Reservoir  are  see 
park.  It  is  going  to  make  t: 
If  that  happens,  each  bill 
support  for  a  local  proj 
for  a  national  project — ^th 
Park.    A  combination  of  the 


<»nla.  and  a  national  support  aa 
of  national  parks  In  every  State 

PABX  ADVOCATES  UMllI 

0  bills  can  be  merged,  so  that  the 

gs   Canyon  National   Park    become 

Reservoir,  and  the  friends   of   the 

to  be  the  friends  of  the  national 

ings  a  lot  easier  for  both  measures. 

1  have  what  It  most  needs — ^national 

hat  is.  Pine  Flat — and  local  support 
Is,    the    John    Mulr-Kings    Canyon 

two  must  be  vlctoriovis. 


NATIONAL  PASK  k  CS£AT  BCONOMIC   ASSR 

You  people  of  Fresno  and  pf  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  In  general 
have  a  particularly  deep  Interest  In  this  national -park  propcsal. 
A  national  park  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  communitiee 
located  near  it  and  one  of  t^elr  Important  economic  resources.  Z 
have  to  smile  when  I  read  that  somebody  has  talked  about  a 
national  park  locking  up  economic  resources.  Does  anybody  think 
that  an  economic  resource  Was  locked  up  when  Sequoia  National 
Park  was  established?  On  the  contrary,  it  c^iened  up  one  of  the 
biggest  economic  assets  in  California.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the 
other  national  parks  in  youi  glorious  State.  Whenever  a  tourist 
is  advised  to  visit  the  Blarlbosa  grove  of  big  trees  in  Yosemlte 
National  Park,  he  does  so  by  the  Wawona  Road;  that  is  to  say,  by 
way  of  Fresno. 

SAVE   THS   KXDWOOO    MOUNTAIN  SXQTTOIAS 

I  have  been  talking  all  thi^  time  alxiut  the  Kings  Canyon  and  of 
the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyoni  National  Park.  At  the  other  end  of 
It,  beyond  General  Grant  National  Park,  Is  the  Redwood  Mountain 
and  Redwood  Canyon  giant  sequoia  grove.  I  don't  suppose  many 
people  who  are  listening  to  me  have  been  on  Redwood  Mountain, 
or  down  in  the  canyon,  but  yt>\i  will  go  there  when  It  becomes  part 
of  the  John  Muir-Kings  Caiiyon  National  Park.  Redwood  Moun- 
tain is  privately  owned.  It  [is  threatened  with  destruction,  not 
because  the  owners  want  tol  cut  it  but  because  they  can't  help 
themselves.  They  must  sell  the  property  or  lose  it,  and  we  want 
them  to  sell  to  the  Government. 

If  we  succeed  in  saving  Redwood  Mountain — end  we  must  save 
it — California  will  have  one  jmore  great  national  p>ark,  with  the 
grandest  motmtaln  scenery  m  the  State,  worthy  of  Its  name,  John 
Mulr — and  a  grove  of  big  treas  comparable  to  any  in  the  Sierras. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Congressman  GcAaHART,  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  more  than  tnake  Kings  Canyon  a  national  park. 
We  are  trying  to  moke  it  a  Iwilderness  national  park.  The  State 
road  that  has  been  built  Int^  the  valley  of  the  South  Fork  opens 
the  finest  scenic  area  of  the  ^ngs  Canyon  to  the  motoring  public, 
and  thousands  of  visitors  will  throng  its  floor.  The  bill  that 
has  been  Introduced  forbids  tbe  building  of  roads  ijcyond  the  floor 
of  the  canyon.  It  excludes  all  artificial  developments  from  the 
wilderness  area,  except  foot  ajnd  horse  trails  and  trallslde  shelters, 
and  it  forbids  exclusive  concessions. 

I  luge  you  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  constitute  your- 
selves the  protectors  of  this  I  wilderness.  In  the  long  use  it  will 
be  to  your  financial  advanta^  to  do  this,  because  when  you  over- 
develop an  area  of  great  beauty  in  order  to  bring  greater  throngs 
of  visitors,  the  final  effect  1$  to  destroy  its  beauty,  and  thus  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  But  beyond  this,  I  urge 
you  to  Jolnjn  protecting  t^e  Kings  Canyon  wilderness  forever, 
*.    """'  -   '  -*   •        •^'"  -'   wilderness   has   become  the  most 

!t  \is  keep  this  one  for  the  benefit 


because  a  true  and   beautif' 
priceless  thing  Ln  America 
of  oiirselves  and  our  poeteri 
The  Deftartment  of  the  In 
guarding  and  protecting  the 


rlor  Is  eager  to  do  its  share,  both  In 
_  .  _         ,  nd  that  deserves  to  be  In  a  national 

park,  and  to  help  the  peopU>  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  realize 
the  greatest  possible  benefit*  from  the  waters  that  come  down 
out  of  the  mountains.  I 

Before  my  term  of  office  expires  I  hope  to  return  here  to  help  to 
dedicate  the  John  Mulr-Klngi  Canyon  National  Park  and  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  your  able  and  lefficient  Representative.  Bektband  W. 
OsAKHAJCT,  watching  precious !  water  Tria>ir|g  a  garden  out  of  what 
Is  now  a  potentially  rich  de-~^ 


des«^. 


Six  Years  of  Job  Insurance  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARtsS  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  Wisconsin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdayL  March  7. 1939 

ABTICLS  FROM  NATIOITS  BUSINESS  FOR  MARCH  1939 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speiker,  under  leave  to  extend  rry 
remarks  in  the  Rxcokb,  I  in  elude  the  following  article  writtoi 
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by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Clausen,  appearing  in  Nation's  Business  for 
March  1939: 

(From  Nation's  Business  for  March  1939] 

Srx  Yeabs  op  Job  Insitkamcs 

(By  Fred  H.  Claxisen) 

Wisconsin  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  Guinea  Pig  State 
for  economic  and  social  legislation.  To  a  large  extent  this  may 
be  so.  although  In  recent  years  we  observe  that  other  States  are 
seriously  contending  for  the  title. 

The  role  guinea  pig  is  an  honorable  and  usefxU  one  if  the  results 
of  the  experiments  are  studied  carefully  and  used.  If  they  are 
ignored,  then  the  voice  of  experience  falls  on  inattentive  ears 
and   an  opportunity  is  wasted. 

As  applied  to  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  laws 
enacted  by  the  various  States,  this  situation  has  existed  and,  I 
fear,  will  continue  unless  some  lessons  are  learned  from  what  has 
already  happened.  This  is  the  one  exc-ose  for  the  gcspel  testimony 
that  new  follows. 

With  a  backlog  of  agitation  which  started  16  years  ago,  Wisconsin 
employers  have  been  compelled  to  consider  not  only  the  impact 
of  a  proposed  i>enalty  system  for  involuntary  unemployment  but  to 
try   to  understand   the  principles  involved. 

After  prolonged  discussions  and  debates,  the  Wisconsin  law 
became  a  fact  In  1932. 

Since  then  v;c  have  had  substantially  more  experience  than 
any  other  State  and  we  submit  that,  although  S'-i  years  is  not 
a  long  time,  it  is  the  most  sustained  record  that  can  be  drawn 
on  for  ot>servation  and  analysis. 

It  was  our  good  f ortvme  that  Wisconsin  lawmakers  and  the 
proponents  welcomed  the  active  interest  and  criticism  of  the 
employers  who  were  expected  to  pay  the  freight.  That  cooperation 
has  been  maintained  through  an  advisory  committee  to  the  indus- 
ti'ial  commission,  made  up  of  three  representatives  each  of  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations.  As  one  of  the  members,  I  can 
te«>tify  that  we  have  gotten  along  together  and  have  helped  to  evolve 
a  law  that  works.  This  set-up  might  not  have  functioned  if  the 
law's  administrators  had  assiuced  a  superior  attitude  and  ignored 
the  problems  that  are  met  in  everyday  emplojmient.  As  Wisconsin 
employers  survey  the  field  of  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  we  can  say  at  least  that  our  system  is  distinctive.  The  fact  that 
so  few  other  States  saw  fit  to  follow  us  or  profit  by  our  experience 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  Justify  ourselves  end  even  have 
the  temerity  to  offer  seme  gratuitous  advice  which,  if  accepted,  may 
help  us  to  protect  what  w^e  have.  Self  determination  by  States  under 
the  present  criteria  of  the  SocIrI  Security  law  is  at  stake.  The 
fact  is  easily  determined  if  recent  emanations  from  Washington 
sources  are  fully  understood. 

Let  us  refer  to  these  principles  we  value  so  highly. 

1.  The  Wisconsin  law  contains  the  basic  principle  of  trying  to 
retain  employer-employee  relationships. 

In  other  words,  tlie  worker  has  definite  knowledge  that  the 
bcncSt  checks  he  receives  are  drawn  on  a  fund  which  his  own 
company  established  at  the  time  he  worked  there  and  that  these 
beneflts  are  measured  by  the  length  of  his  employment  and  his 
earnings  from  that  employer.  There  Is  no  Jack  pot  or  pooled  fund 
which  IS  prevalent  in  most  other  States. 

Th?rc  is  less  chance  for  the  worker  who  gets  the  benefits  to 
develop  the  idea  that  the  State  owes  him  a  living.  He  would  prefer 
^  to  believe  that  he  earned  the  right  to  benefits  when  working  for 
^  the  employer  out  of  whose  fimd  the  benefits  are  paid.  There 
are  these  among  social-security  advocates  who  believe  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  Is  a  method  of  poor  relief  for  limited 
periods  and  that  this  socialized  fund  collected  from  employers 
must  be  pooled  and  that  no  contributor  has  a  right  to  concern 
himself  as  to  who  receives  his  payments. 

We  have  found  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  learning  promptly 
who  the  claimants  for  benefits  are  and  how  much  they  receive. 
We  know,  too,  that  these  payments  operate  as  a  form  of  dismissal 
wage  to  workers  whom  we  are  unable  to  continue  on  our  own 
pay  rolls.     That  is  inherent  in  a  company  reserve  system. 

2.  The  Wisconsin  law  contains  the  needed  Incentive  for  each 
employer  to  minimize  the  extent  and  duration  of  his  unemploy- 
ment by  providing  a  premium  for  good  performance  and  a  possible 
penalty  for  excessive  lay-offs. 

The  merit  or  experience  rating  provisions  in  various  State  laws 
have  either  a  practical  poesibility  of  attainment  or  they  are  a  delu- 
sion because  imworkable. 

Of  11,000  Wisconsin  employers  under  our  act  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  2,000  will  pay  a  reduced  1 -percent  contribution  in  1939. 
Their  company  reserve  Ijalances  will  have  equaled  or  exceeded  7>^ 
percent  of  their  annual  pay  roU.  On  the  other  hand,  atx>ut  400 
accounts,  most  of  them  relatively  small,  are  overdrawn  and  will 
require  a  3.2-percent  rate  for  the  new  year.  Unless  we  are  dis- 
turbed by  outside  influences,  the  number  of  employers  on  the 
reduced  rate  will  increase  from  year  to  year  with  the  result  that 
such  employers  will  strive  to  attain  the  10-perceht  reserve  level 
which  will  thereafter  make  it  necessary  to  contribute  only  amounts 
equal  to  the  annual  draft*  on  their  own  company  reserve  accounts. 

AM  XNCXNTTVX  IS  VTrAL. 

For  us  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  some  employers 
In  other  States  who  show  little  Interest  in  the  company  reserve 
system  with  its  attendant  Incentive  for  improved  continuity  of 
employment  through  reduced  contributions  and  the  avoidance  of 
eventual  higher  costa.    It  would  appear  that  they  are  perfectly  will- 
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Ing  to  depend  on  other  Industries  to  help  carry  their  load  «  that 
they  look  upon  these  compulsory  contributions  as  Just  another  tax 
which  must  be  Ixwne. 

Careful  consideration  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  la  a 
shortsighted  policy  to  disregard  the  impact  on  the  fund  through 
excessive  payments  and  in  some  cases  utilize  the  existence  of  the 
fund  by  draining  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  own  employees.  We 
believe  that,  without  the  free  and  simple  operation  of  incentive 
experience  rating,  the  eventual  cost  of  maintaining  reserves  is  boxmd 
to  be  increased.  This,  in  our  minds,  is  Justification  enotigb  to  make 
every  effort  to  sustain  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

3.  On  the  administration  side,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
employer  reportmg  has  been  minimized  and  that  the  effort  con- 
tinues to  simplify  and  reduce  record  keeping  and  report  preparation. 

Wisconsm  doesn't  need  quarterly  wage  reports  on  all  its  450,000 
covered  workers.  We  avoid  the  Job  of  handling  more  than  1.000.000 
useless  reports  on  steady  workers.  We  ask  ourselves.  Why  should 
the  State  demand  time  cards  on  workers  who  are  not  potentially 
eligible  for  benefits? 

Oiir  wage  and  separation  reports  with  the  employer's  initial 
expression  of  liability  on  aU  discharged  workers  form  the  bases  for 
contact  with  the  law's  administrators  and  Intelligent  prompt  dis- 
position of  each  claim.  The  record  now  being  made  for  prompt 
payment  of  benefits  has  eliminated  practically  aU  complaints. 

The  Federal  law  assumes  10  percent  of  the  standard  rate  of 
3  percent  of  pay  roll  as  a  reasonable  cost  of  administration.  We 
have  never  exceeded  an  expense-allowance  rate  of  three-tenths  per- 
cent, and  for  1938  it  was  less  than  0.25  percent. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fut'ore  of  State  laws  applicable  to  com- 
pulsory unemployment  compensation.  Therd  are  several  reasons 
for  concern: 

1.  The  growing  demand  for  a  nationalized  system  with  Oovem- 
ment  regulation  and  administration.  State  eelf-detemilnatlon  wlU 
then  disappear. 

2.  Discounting  of  company  reserve  plans  and  substitution  of  a 
socializing  scheme  for  relief  payments  out  of  one  general  fund 
regardless  of  soiu-ce  and  with  leas  and  less  emphasis  on  employ- 
ment records  of  recipients. 

3.  Discouragement  of  experience  rating  that  has  any  substan- 
tial incentive  for  improved  continuity  of  employment.  Experience 
rating  in  form  but  not  In  fact  is  now  offered  by  a  recent  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  in  these  words: 

"In  summary  it  appears  that  the  cliief  reconuncndation  Is  that 
only  such  a  rating  formula  be  adopted  as  will  yield  a  fixed  average' 
contribution  of  2.7  percent  of  the  aggregate  State  pay  roll.  This 
recommendation  offers  the  soundest  approach  to  an  experience 
rating  prcgram." 

This  is  the  recommendation  of  a  tax  collector,  not  a  person 
reEf>onslble  for  the  continued  employment  of  workers  and  the 
welfare  of  Industry. 

"Hang  yotn*  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 
But  dont  go  near  the  water." 

What  is  there  sacred  about  the  2.7-percent  and  why  should  It  tie 
lmpos?d  if  not  required? 

May  we  not  suggest  to  all  employers  that  their  active  interest 
In  the  form  and  substance  of  their  State  laws  on  this  Important 
subject  shoxild  be  an  immediate  and  direct  obligation. 

History  is  in  the  making  and  you  will  do  well  to  sit  In  during 
the  writing.  That  is  what  our  more  extended  Wisconsin  exjierlence 
has  taught  us. 

It  Can  Happen  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEEl 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuccday,  March  7. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  RAT  N.  DAVIS 


Mr,  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ray  N.  Davis,  a  prominent  resident  of  my  home 
city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  active  o£9cial  of 
Democratic  clubs  and  has  demonstrated  his  understanding 
of  international  affairs  on  many  occasions.  He  shows  a 
pronounced  liberal  slant  in  his  writings  and  thereby  reflects 
the  sentiment  entertained  by  vast  numbers  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  consider  that  the  letter  hereto  appended  touches  upon  a 
subject  of  vital  moment  to  all  American  people.  He  points 
out  the  menace  inherent  in  the  continued  xmchecked  and 
unmolested  spread  of  fascism.  He  discerns  the  danger  in 
the  predilection  for  retreat  now  developing  so  rapidly  in  the 
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so-called  democracies.  With  penetrating  eye,  Mr.  Davis  rec- 
ognizes the  danger  to  our  own  country  of  permitting  intol- 
erance, anti-6emitLsm,  and  red-baiting  tactics  to  continue 
without  protest.  Mr.  Davis  expresses  the  views  entertained 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  that  if  we  do  not 
curb  these  subversive  forces  working  in  oiu:  midst  the  growth 
and  consequent  power  of  intolerance  will  be  so  tremoidous 
that  it  wiB  bewmie  Insuperable,  virtually  impossible  to  com- 
bat. Let  us  recognize  the  significance  of  the  prairie  fire 
which  l8  approaching  aa  the  boriston  and  let  us  watch  the 
ramparts  lest  we  be  engulfed  in  the  ensuing  conflagration. 
Mr.  Davis'  letter  follows: 

B  nscDBi  BOKnro  tkom  wrrHiirf 

Tacoma,  Wash..  February  24.  1939. 
Mr.  John  M.  Corns, 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Wcuhinffton.  D.  C. 
'Dkab  8tb:  The  demonstration  staged  by  the  Ocrman-Ameiican 
Bund  last  Monday  night  In  Madlaon  Square  Garden  and  again  last 
night  In  Los  Angeles  makes  It  evident  that  If  this  country  Is  to  sur- 
vive as  a  democracy  this  organization  must  be  dealt  with  ener- 
StlcaUy  ai>d  without  delay.  Their  use  of  so-caHed  uniform  storm 
x)pe  for  the  purpose  of  beating  up  any  objectors  certainly  must 
■top.  It  win  be  no  time  at  all  until  other  organizations  adopt  the 
same  tactics.  Next  these  storm  troops  will  be  armed  and  we  shall 
have  privately  armed  and  siipported  armies  In  this  country.  This 
la  the  way  Hitler  made  himself  BMster  of  Oermany,  Austria,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Are  we  to  suBer  a  fate  similar  to  these  countries? 
The  Oovemment  is  spending  huge  sums  for  arms  against  foreign 
enemies  while  our  internal  enemies  are  making  the  use  of  those 
arms  Impossible.  This  country  can  never  resist  a  for^gn  enemy 
while  that  enemy  has  the  fun  support  of  a  large  group  within  our 
borders.  Pranee  and  England  are  good  examples  of  this  very  thing. 
Ptrat  the  dictators  divided  those  countries  IntnnaUy  so  resistance 
to  an  external  enemy  was  hopeless.  This  makes  their  armament 
programs  XMeless  and  gives  the  dictators  full  sway  In  Spain,  Africa, 
and  anywhere  else.     The  same  technique  Is  being  \ised  here. 

If  a  Franco  could  be  found  for  Mexico  tomorrow,  German  and 
Italian  troops  oould  be  landed  there  and  not  molested  In  the  least 
by  the  United  States,  because  If  we  are  not  already  divided  hope- 
lessly, such  organlcatlons  as  the  bund  would  soon  see  to  it. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  are  about  to  be  made  the  next  victim 
of  the  dictators.  Proctf  to  the  way  President  Roosevelt's  speeches 
have  been  lampooned  by  the  dictator  press  and  then  picked  up 
toy  our  press  as  a  nittake  of  the  President's.  Next  Is  this  bund 
and  Its  ontformed  troop.  Further,  the  attitude  of  our  State  De- 
partment on  neutrality  toward  China  and  ^Mdn.  The  dictators 
already  have  a  party  in  this  country  backed  by  the  American 
press,  a  few  scalawag  BepubUcans,  and  DenxxTata  of  the  BdASTm 
Das  stripe. 

Something  m\ist  be  done  and  soon  If  we  are  to  avoid  being 
made  a  tool  and  vassal  of  the  dictators  as  n?nginTt<i  and  France 
now  are.  What  to  do  I  am  unable  to  suggest.  However,  I  do 
suggest  that  the  Uberals  In  Congress  let  the  people  know  what 
this  danger  la  by  use  of  the  radio  and  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber.  Any  other  methods  that  could  be  devised  should 
also  be  used. 

Making  laws  against  such  insidious  activities  failed  in  other 
countries,  but  maybe  would  work  here  If  made  soon  enough.  At 
least  the  use  of  uniformed  troops  by  political  organizations  must 
be  stepped  if  we  are  to  preserve  order  and  peace  for  ourselves. 

If  this  thing  gets  a  real  start  In  this  country.  It  will  be  very 
dUDcult  to  combat  because  of  the  nature  of  our  Government. 
First,  we  have  48  States.  They  demand  that  affairs  legislated  on 
by  the  National  Government  must  be  truly  interstate.  There  wlU 
be  48  ideas  on  this  subject.  Second,  we  have  a  free-press  and 
free-speech  tradition  that  absolutely  must  not  be  violated.  How- 
ever, any  organization  or  party  that  would  deny  others  free  speech 
and  free  press  when  in  power  should  be  suppressed.  Third,  we 
have  a  long  tradition  of  toleration  of  political  ideas  that  mtist  also 
be  preserved.    With  these  handicaps.  Just  what  can  be  done? 

But  meet  this  problem  and  solve  It  we  must,  or  we  wUl  surely 
lose  our  liberty. 

Please  see  what  can  be  dooae.    Many  people  have  talked  to  me 
In  the  past  3  days  on  this  subject.     Like  mjrsclf,  they  have  the 
^tters,  for  who  wants  to  live  In  any  unfree  land? 
Tours  very  truly. 

Rat  N.  Davis. 

Reorganization  Act  of  1939 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1939 

Mr.  TH0RKEU90N.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  listening  to  tile 
debate  on  H.  R.  4425,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  as 


propounded  by  the  gentleinen  from  Missouri  and  North 
Carolina,  I  can  readily  foreiee  a  purge  in  the  United  States 
no  different  from  that  wh^ch  caused  bloodshed  in  Europe. 
It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  think  for  theinselves.  They  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  soclalifm  and  comimunism  imported  from  Europe, 
•nie  small  minority  who  afle  advocates  of  these  "isms"  are 
Sticking  their  necks  a  long  Iway  out,  and  I  predict  they  will 
be  cut  off.  I 

The  many  Communists  ynbo  have  been  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government  is  sufiBclent  evidence  to 
show  which  way  the  administration  leans.  Such  appoint- 
ments are  un-American,  and  those  who  make  them  are  no 
better  than  the  appointees] 

We  have  been  asleep  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  still 
slumbering,  but  when  our  people  become  thoroughly  aroused, 
I  am  positive  that  Congress  will  be  instructed  to  clean  house 
and  the  people  will  help  tp  perform  such  necessary  house 
cleaning. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  a  new  bian  to  understand  how  anjrone 
can  support  this  reorganization  bill,  a  bastard  offspring  of 
the  last  bill,  and  1':  is  no  setter  than  its  parent.  It  is  not 
to  reorganize  the  Government.  It  is  not  to  reduce  expenses. 
It  is  for  one  purpose  alonei- to  centralize  greater  control  in 
some  evil  power  in  our  Government. 

How  can  anyone  stand  \jp  and  defend  this  measure,  and 
state  to  the  Members  tha^  this  bill  is  necessary  and  that 
Congress  is  not  capable  of  j  performing  reorganization,  is  an 
Insult  to  Congress  itself. 

I  did  not  see  this  bill  uatil  March  6,  1939,  and  I  believe 
one  of  my  colleagues  said  the  same  when  he  addressed  the 
House  yesterday.  I  questiG|i  the  purpose  and  the  good  faith 
of  a  committee  that  brings  a  bill  of  this  type  on  the  floor 
without  giving  our  people  an  opportimity  to  study  a  measure 
which  is  going  to  deprive  fthem  of  their  birthright.  I  am, 
however,  much  more  alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  all 
bills  come  out  of  the  cominittees.  They  are  so  obscure  and 
confusing,  interwoven  witn  legislation  and  appropriation, 
that  no  one  can  vote  on  tnem  intelligently.  The  purpose  of 
the  bills  and  of  the  administration  that  backs  them  can 
only  be  to  destroy  our  Government,  as  this  administration 
has  done  In  the  last  6  srearfe. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  bloody  revolution,  yet  as  I  observe 
the  submissiveness  and  blmdness  of  some  of  the  majority 
Members  In  their  acqules  cent  attitude  to  administration 
leaders,  I  realize  the  end  ia  near. 

The  National  Health  Act  was  introduced  In  the  Senate 
February  27.  It  is  a  brotier  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939.  It  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tirni  over  full  con- 
trol to  the  President  and  pis  bureaucrats.  The  Democrats 
are  in  the  majority  and  cai  i  pass  any  legislation  they  please, 
which  they  have  done. 

To  hasten  final  dissolutio  q  and  destruction  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  advise  you  to  pass  both  of  these  acts.  After  you 
have  borrowed  and  appropriated  $10,000,000,000  more  we  will 
be  bankrupt  and  you  may  then  pack  your  baggage  and  go 
home. 

After  having  performed  Jils  noble  deed  you  may  In  your 
declining  years  listen  to  yoi  ir  master's  crack  of  the  whip  and 
cogitate  upon  the  aid  you  n  indered  in  the  destruction  of  your 
own  Government.  You  wi  1  not  be  so  cocky  then  as  you  are 
now,  because  you  will  be  de  spised  by  every  patriotic  man  and 
woman  who  sees  you. 

The  legislation  should  lie  passed  now,  while  you  are  in 
power.  You  are  responsibly ;  you  should  therefore  clean  the 
slate.  Your  action  of  toda^  may  be  responsible  for  destruc- 
tion of  life  tomorrow.  I  wa  nt  you  to  be  accredited  with  that. 
I  want  it  to  be  a  crown  of  glory  for  those  who  vote  for  this 
bill  and  betray  our  people.  Congress  should  know  that  it 
cannot  shift  Its  power  to  others;  that  in  the  very  act  of 
passing  this  power  it  dishor  ors  its  oath  of  afBrmation. 

The  reorganization  bill  of  1939  will  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date the  Government  under  one  man.  It  will  not  reduce  cost, 
and  it  will  not  simplify.  |t  will,  instead,  complicate  much 
more  than  now.  This  bini  will  create  a  costly  totalitarian, 
communistic  state. 
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I  now  quote  from  the  bill,  section  301: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  six  adminis- 
trative assistants  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  each  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  per  annum.  Each  such  administrative  assist- 
ant shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  President  may  prescrlt>e. 

This  paragraph  informs  you  about  the  dictator,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  know  that  they  elected  him,  and 
not  the  people.  This  congressional  fiasco  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  $60,000  per  year  for  six  adminis- 
trative assistants.  That  is  the  beginning.  Ttie  Lord  only 
knows  how  much  it  will  cost  for  administrators  or  how  many 
it  will  add  to  the  Federal  pay  rolls,  for  no  administration 
adherent  will  be  discharged  or  left  unemployed. 

I  quote  from  the  bill,  section  9: 

Whenever  the  emplo3rment  of  any  person  is  terminated  by  a 
reduction  of  perBonnel  as  a  result  of  reorganization  effected  under 
this  title  such  person  shaU  thereafter  be  given  preference,  when 
qualified,  whenever  an  appointment  Is  made  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

So  the  purpose  cf  this  act  Is  not  to  reorganize  or  to  provide 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Government. 
It  Is  not  to  aid  the  people  by  reducing  taxes.  It  is,  instead,  the 
opposite,  for  it  adds  more  cost  to  the  Government's  operations, 
which,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  met  by  greater  taxation. 

Now,  what  is  the  act  for? 

I  quote  from  the  bill,  section  1  (a) : 

The  President  shall  Investigate  the  organization  of  all  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  shall  determine  what  change* 
therein  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  can  the  President  do?  And 
the  answer  is  nothing,  for  he  must  employ  someone  to  do  the 
work  for  him.  If  he  appoints  the  same  caliber  of  men  that 
he  has  recently  appointed,  even  my  colleagues  on  the  right 
may  visualize  what  might  happen.  There  is  too  much  so- 
cialism and  communism  in  the  Federal  Government  now,  and 
this  bill  will,  if  nothing  else,  help  to  promote  that  tendency. 

What  is  he  further  supposed  to  do? 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

To  reduce  expenditures  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Government. 

Does  this  mean  anything?  Certainly  not,  for  this  bill  has 
already  appropriated  $60,000  per  year  for  additional  help,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  how  much  more  is  to  be  appropriated  or 
if  anyone  is  to  be  eliminated. 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

(2)  To  Increase  the  efBclency  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  within  the  revenues. 

For  the  past  7  years,  I  believe,  the  Government  has  spent 
about  $10,000,000,000  per  year,  or  between  sixty  or  seventy 
billion  dollars.  If  this  was  not  enough  revenue  to  meet  the 
present  attempt  at  efficiency,  just  how  much  will  be  needed  to 
meet  contemplated  efficiency,  if  you  please? 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

(3)  To  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  according  to  major  purposes. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  la  meant  by  "as  nearly 
as  may  be,  according  to  major  purposes."  It  lacks  good  sense 
and  common  reason.    It  is  simply  incomprehensible. 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

(4)  To  reduce  the  number  of  such  agencies  by  consolidating  those 
having  similar  functions. 

Nothing  prevents  the  President  now  from  reducing  and  con- 
solidating Federal  agencies  either  with  the  same  functions  or 
overlapiang  functions.  The  President  does  not  need  this  bill 
to  do  that — to  correct  overlapping  functions — he  has  that 
power  now,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  welcome  such  action  on  his  part  without  the  slightest 
objection.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  overlapping  and  reaching  into  every 
State  in  the  Union — so  much  so  that  State  governments  are 
strangled  by  the  Federal  Government.  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
bill  about  eliminating  such  duplication. 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

(6)  To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 
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I  shall  leave  interpretation  of  this  to  the  FMeral  experts, 
for  they,  no  doubt,  understand  the  overlapping  of  efforts.  It 
speaks  for  the  efficiency  of  the  present  adminlBtration. 

I  quote  from  the  bill,  section  l-5b: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  purpose  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
may  be  accoznpllsbed  in  great  measiire  by  proceedtog  iminedlately 
under  the  proTlsions  of  this  tlUe. 

I  want  to  ask  those  responsible  for  the  bill — the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri  and  North  Carolina — ^how  they  determined  that 
Congress  has  such  ability.  Yesterday  both  of  them  stood  here 
on  the  floor  and  said.  "Congress  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
reorganize  the  Government."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  many  responsible  men  In  Congress  who  are  much  more 
capable  of  reorganizing  the  Government  than  the  President 
or  anyone  else  in  our  bureaucratic  Government.  At  any  rate. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  eo. 

Sections  2  and  3  are  for  one  purpose  only — to  place  every- 
thing under  Federal  control — under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent, if  you  please.  I  shall  quote  a  part  because  it  is  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  it  mentions  corporations  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States.  j 

I  quote:  ' 

When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "executive  agency"  means  any 
executive  department,  commission,  independent  establishment,  cor- 
poration owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

The  remainder  of  these  two  sections,  as  I  said,  places  prao* 
tically  everything  under  the  control  of  the  President. 

This  bill  creates  a  despotism  in  the  United  States  and  places 
a  dictator  in  charge  of  the  Nation;  and.  gentlemen,  it  is  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  body  which  has  taken 
an  oath  or  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  to  defend" 
the  people's  rights  so  that  liberty  and  free  government  may 
prevail.  It  Is  done,  my  friends,  by  a  body  of  men  elected  to 
represent  the  people  and  no  one  else.  If  we  survive,  I  hope 
this  may  be  a  lesson  to  our  people  never  again  to  elect  anyone 
except  those  who  will  remain  strictly  within  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  reorganization  blD — H.  R.  4425— 
Is  not  only  unnecessary  but  it  is  clearly  and  sharply  uncon- 
stitutional. I  here  and  now  challenge  the  President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  Member  of  this  Congress  to  show  me 
where  in  the  Constitution  power  is  delegated  to  Congress  to 
enact  this  legislation.  If  this  act  is  passed,  Congress  not  only 
betrays  the  people  but  will  go  down  in  history  as  traitors  to 
the  Nation. 


What  Is  National  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  IS,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  first  national-defense  bill  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion  was  voted  on  by  this  House  after  only  a  few  hours  of 
debate.  The  fact  that  only  15  votes  were  mustered  against 
the  bill  to  strengthen  oiu:  armed  forces  Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Members  of  Congress  since  the  last  session,  at  which  time  a 
much  more  modest  defense  bill  was  considered  by  Congress. 

The  vote  this  afternoon  was  also  abundant  evidence  that 
the  country  is  becoming  decidedly  more  preparedness- 
minded.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  have  become  convinced  by  events  of  recent  his- 
tory that  if  America  is  to  have  any  assurance  of  remaining 
at  peace  with  the  world  that  she  must  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  on  land,  in  the  air,  and  on  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  support  the  first  defense 
bill  today  as  I  have  consistently  supported  defense  programs 
In  the  past.  Irrespective  of  the  political  complexion  of  the 
national  administration  that  has  presented  taich.  a  program. 
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I  hope  to  be  able  to  support  further  defense  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  order  to  maintain  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
citizens  from  any  enemy,  actual  or  potential. 

This  bill,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  will  add  3,025  bombers 
and  fighting  planes  to  America's  present  very  deficient  air 
forces.  In  my  judgment,  the  importance  of  building  up  an 
eflBcient  and  capable  air  defense  is  not  only  desirable  but  of 
vital  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  All 
these  additional  ships,  so  it  is  understood,  will  be  constructed 
within  the  next  2  years. 

Should  America  ever  be  dragged  into  another  war,  which, 
of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  anticipate,  especially  if  and 
and  when  this  Nation  is  reasonably  well  prepared,  planes 
Will  undoubtedly  play  a  much  more  Important  part  in  the 
future  than  In  the  past. 

In  addition  to  this.  America  must  have  much  stronger 
coast  defense,  more  effective  antiaircraft  guns,  and  more 
and  faster  destroyers  for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores, 
including  over  2,000  miles  of  unprotected  Alaskan  coast  line. 

So  long  as  our  rearmament  program,  coast  defense,  and 
fortifications  are  for  actual  national  defense  I  shall  enthusi- 
astically support  such  a  program.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
your  committee  brings  in  another  bill,  which  it  is  under- 
stood is  in  the  making,  proposing  to  extend  our  defense  Ime 
four  or  five  thousand  miles  farther  west  to  Guam,  for  in- 
stance, where  there  are  no  American  citizens,  in  order  to 
threaten  or  attempt  to  bluff  some  foreign  enemy,  actual  or 
Imaginary,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port such  a  program,  even  though  it  may  be  presented  to 
this  Congress  in  the  name  of  national  defense. 

May  I  add  in  this  connection,  as  I  have  contended  in  the 
past,  that  if  this  great  Nation  is  to  embark  on  a  real  prac- 
tical program  of  national  defense,  this  Congress  must  not 
stop  by  building  planes,  cruisers,  coast  defense,  and  the 
strengthening  of  all  component  isarts  of  the  Army,  impor- 
tant and  essential  as  all  that  is  admitted  to  be. 

A  Nation-wide  program  of  soil  conservation  is  real  na- 
tional defense.  We  might  have  the  greatest  Army  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  battleships,  but  if  we  go  on  depleting 
our  soil  this  Nation  will  find  itself  eventually  in  a  similar 
position  that  poor,  helpless  China  is  now — unable  to  feed 
her  people,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  on  a  war. 

What  is  flood  control  but  national  defense?  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Nation-wide  reforestation  program.  Other  nations 
have  included  many  of  these  things  as  a  vitally  important 
part  of  their  national-defense  program. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  military  experts  that  no  nation  can 
be  really  prepared  for  war  that  does  not  have  a  good  system 
of  highways.  While  in  Germany,  in  1937.  I  saw  many  great 
three-  and  four-lane  highways  extending  in  every  possible 
direction  from  Berlin.  The  fact  that  Prance  has  a  poor 
highway  system  was  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the 
allied  armies  during  the  World  War. 

Incidentally,  the  building  of  dams,  the  conservation  of 
soil,  and  the  constructing  of  a  Nation-wide  system  of  two-, 
three-,  or  four-lane  highways  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  perplexing  and  tragic  unemployment  problem, 
which  should  also  receive  much  consideration  in  the  planning 
and  carrying  forward  of  America's  program  of  national 
defense. 


Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues^y.  March  7, 1939 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  reor- 
ganization. Who  does  not  when  he  drives  aroimd  this  city 
of  Washington  or  who  does  not  when  he  drives  around  any 
City — ^large  or  small— yes;  even  the  smallest  of  hamlets,  and 


sees,  hanging  on  pillar  o]  post  or  painted  in  glided  letters  on 
the  windows  for  all  to  se ;,  the  magic  alphabetical  insignia  of 
some  Government  agenc;  or  bureau.  Who  does  not  favor  re- 
organization when  he  car  hardly  drive  5  minutes  on  any  high- 
way in  the  country  wl  hout  passing  one  or  more  of  the 
one-hundred-thousand-and-odd  Government  cars  carrying 
bureaucrats  hither  and  y(  n  to  pry  into  your  affairs  and  mine — 
while  we  are  living  in  this  beneficent  age  of  planned  economy? 
Yes;  I  favor  reorganizati an — reorganization  was  a  vital  issue 
in  my  campaign  last  fa  1  when  I  received  a  mandate  from 
my  constituents  back  home.  That  mandate  was  economy, 
to  do  my  part  toward  re  ;toring  this  Government  to  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  restoring  to  this  Congress  the  powers 
that  belong  to  it  and  wl  uch  it  has  so  carelessly  given  away 
during  the  6  years  of  thp  New  Deal.  Yes;  I  favor  reorgan- 
ization for  economy  andi  efficiency.  I  favor  the  elimination 
of  useless  bureaus  and  bureaucrats  who  have  fastened  them- 
selves like  gigantic  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state.  My 
people  back  home  woud  expect  me  to  favor  any  sound 
reorganization  plan. 

Yesterday  I  listened  carefully  to  the  splendid  detailed 
description  of  this  bill  p\  t  forth  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  so  ably  elaborated  upon  by  our 
colleague  from  North  Cirolina  [Mr.  Warren],  and  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  bii: .  It  becomes  apparent  that  in  the 
draft  of  this  measure  care  has  been  taken  to  eliminate 
therefrom  the  controven  ial  items  to  which  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  House  »o  strenuously  objected  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  grant  that  this  measure  has  little  in  it  on  the 
surface  which  would  ap  )ear  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
my  constituents  or  the  csuntry  at  large;  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  raise  these  questions: 

First,  if  the  previous  Congresses  delegated  their  powers 
through  blank-check  a  jpropriations  to  the  President  of 
this  country,  and  he  in  ti  im  created  these  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies, why  does  he  not  naw  discontinue  or  dissolve  or  coor- 
dinate these  agencies  hiinself  without  further  demand  from 
the  Congress?  If  there  be  need  for  this  reorganization  bill 
at  this  time,  and  if  this  )  dministration  is  so  sold  on  economy 
and  efficiency  at  this  tine,  why  does  It  continue  to  create 
new  bureaus  and  new  ag  mcies? 

Why  does  this  Cong;  ess  continue  to  appropriate  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  do  lars  for  the  perpetuation  of  these 
so-called  emergency  est  iblishments? 

Yes.  I  favor  reorganisation  but.  if  we  are  going  to  reor- 
ganize, let  us  do  it  with  economy  and  efficiency  in  mind  and 
let  us  be  careful  to  see  Who  is  going  to  do  the  reorganizing 
and  how  much  economv  and  increased  efficiency  we  may 
expect  to  result  from  suih  a  reorganization. 

The  Brookings  Institution  advised  us  yesterday,  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

The  entire  Budget  for  tiie  operation  of  emergency  admlnlstm- 
Uve  agencies.  Including  the  administration  of  all  emergency 
activities,  amounted  to  $1,127,318,000  In  the  last  fiscal  year  which 
was  approximately  1T.65  i«rcent  of  the  total  amount  avaUable 
for  expenditures.  The  remaining  $8,500,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  various  functions  and  activities  which  the  administrative  re- 
organization would  not  touch. 


It  goes  on  to  state  tha  t — 


The  overwhelming   bulk 
made  by  a  relatively  small 
seriously   duplicate   or   ov 
aflected   to   any   appreciable 
The  30  largest  agencies  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the 


of  the  administrative   expenditures   Is 

number  of  large  agencies  which  do  not 

^'-p  other  agencies   and   would   not   be 

extent   by   structxiral   reorganization. 

ain  more  than  99  percent  of  all  the 

(xecutlve  branch. 


eflap 


And  most  of  these  arg  specificaUy  exempted  in  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  from  that  that  very  little  actual 
monetary  saving  and  very  little  increase  in  efficiency  can 
result  from  the  passage  )f  this  legislation.  Now,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  mmute  the  President  who  would  be  instructed  to 
effect  these  changes.  E>oes  his  past  record,  do  his  recent 
utterances,  indicate  to  tkis  body  that  he  can  be  relied  upon 
to  reorgamze  the  executive  branch  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency m  mind?  Business  is  stagnant  in  this  country;  unem- 
ployment is  rampant;  people  are  bewildered  by  the  constantly 
changing  governmental  bicture  and  ever-Increasing  govern- 
mental regulation.    Whj  add  to  that  chaos?    In  his  speech 
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in  this  Chamber  on  January  4  the  President  said — and  I 
quote: 

And  even  after  such  reorganization.  It  will  take  time  to  develop 
administrative  personnel  and  experience  in  order  to  use  o\ir  new 
tools  with  a  minimum  of  mistakes. 

Are  we  to  take  from  that,  that  during  these  6  years  these 
bureaucrats  have  not  been  trained  In  their  duties;  are  we  to 
take  from  that  that  the  imposition  of  new  duties  upon  them 
will  result  In  further  chaos  and  confusion?  I  think  his  own 
words  indicate  the  answer  is  emphatically  "Yes."  Can  we 
rely  on  him  for  economy,  while  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
newspapers  daily  we  hear  and  read  of  his  threats  to  chastize 
the  economy  bloc  In  Congress?  Despite  the  powers  given  him 
early  in  his  incumbency,  has  he  yet  shown  one  move  toward 
economy  at  any  time  since  the  first  4  months  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  as  a  result  of  which  at  that  time  we  experienced 
the  greatest  economic  come-back  In  our  history? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  duties  of  this 
Congress.  I  say  it  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  take  back  unto 
Itself  the  powers  that  belong  to  it.  I  say  it  is  time  for  the 
President,  if  he  has  in  mind  a  definite  plan  of  reorganization, 
to  submit  it  to  the  Congress  and  let  us  approve  of  it  by  our 
affirmative  action,  as  proposed  by  that  able  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Byrd,  rather  than  by  meekly  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  right  to  negative  the  President's  action  by  con- 
current negative  resolution  of  both  Houses. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  reorganization  for  economy  and 
efficiency,  but  I  do  not  favor  giving  to  this  President  the 
right  to  play  a  game  of  solitaire  chess  with  Government 
bureaus  as  the  pawns. 

This  bill,  to  my  mind,  Is  being  offered  at  this  time  with 
but  two  purposes  in  mind.  It  is  a  weak  and  puny  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  put  us  on  the  spot,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  for  1940,  by  saying  we  refused  to  approve 
of  a  bill  to  provide  for  economy  in  Government  and,  sec- 
ondly, and  foremost,  it  is  being  introduced  in  this  session 
to  satisfy  the  whim  of  the  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
who  is  determined  that  his  will  must  continue  to  prevail  over 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  one  new  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
not  afraid  of  being  put  on  the  spot  and  who  is  alwas^  go- 
ing to  vote  for  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the 
country  as  he  sees  It  and  who  is  determined  that  insofar 
as  he  is  able  to  promote  it,  this  body  shall  take  back  unto 
itself  the  powers  granted  it  by  the  Constitution,  and.  there- 
fore, I  am  going  to  vote  "no"  on  this  reorganization  bill. 


Anniversary  of  the  Convening  of  the  First  Cong^ress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7, 1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     OF    HON.     JOSEPH     W.     MARTIN.     JR..    OF 

UASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  address  by  Hon,  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  convening  of  the 
First  Congress,  over  a  hook-up  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  4,  1939,  as  follows: 

In  writing  his  bill  of  rights  for  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin declared  "a  frequent  recvirrence  to  fundamental  principles 
*  *  *  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  tbe  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  keep  a  government  free." 

There  la  no  more  appropriate  occasion  for  a  "recurrence  to  fun- 
damental principles"  than  today  when  we  observe  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  scheduled  convening  of  the 
United  States  Congress.     For  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 


which  the  American  system  of  representative  gorwTiment  reallv 
commenced.  The  survival  of  this  system  for  160  years,  making  is 
the  eldest  form  of  govemment  now  in  existence,  should  renew  the 
faith  of  all  Americans  in  the  fudamental  principles  on  which  it  la 
based. 

Those  fundamental  principles  are  set  forth  in  the  American 
Constitution,  which  the  great  British  statesman.  Gladstone,  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off.  at  a  given 
time,  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  In  that  document  Is  the 
framework  for  oiir  republican  and  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment and  we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  latter  without  first  tinder- 
standing  the  former. 

Despite  recent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  American  Constitu- 
tion was  not  a  bold  experiment  along  new  lines.  It  had  its  roots 
deep  in  the  experience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Its  provisions 
were  based  on  victories  In  behalf  of  llt>erty  won  during  almost  000 
years  in  the  fight  which  liegan  at  Riuin3rmede  in  1215. 

Nor  were  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  for  all  their  youth, 
adventurers  In  politics  or  vtsloiuirles  toying  with  speciUatlve 
theories.  They  were  practical  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  bard 
facts  of  political  and  economic  life.  Not  only  history  but  their 
recent  experiences  with  the  Crown  of  England  had  taught  them  th* 
excesses  to  which  power  vested  in  the  t^ds  of  one  man  could  ba 
used. 

8o.  in  setting  up  the  new  American  Government,  they  determin«d 
that  our  country  should  never  fall  under  the  domination  of  a  slngto 
man  or  a  small  group  of  men.  These  founding  fathera  feared  dis- 
tmlon  with  all  its  dangers,  but  they  feared  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment even  more.    Abuse  of  power  was  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

Their  purpose,  as  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis  pointed  out  a  few 
years  ago,  was  "not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by  means  of  the  inevitabU 
friction  incident  to  the  distribution  of  the  governmental  power* 
among  three  departments,  to  save  the  people  from  autocracy." 

In  order  to  effect  their  objective  of  saving  the  people  from  autoc- 
racy the  framers  of  the  Constitution  built  a  government  on  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  checks  and  balances.  Authority  was 
divided,  first,  between  a  national  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments, with  the  people  retaining  all  power  not  specificaUy  dele- 
gated to  one  or  the  other.  Secondly,  the  power  delegated  to  the 
National  Oovermnent  was  distributed  t^rrtnng  three  branches — ^the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  each  to  remain  independ- 
ent of  the  other. 

This  is  the  essence  of  American  representative  government.  Yet 
It  was  not  a  novel  or  untried  idea.  Twenty-one  years  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  drafted  by  Samuel 
Adams,  referred  to  the  "legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary  powers 
of  the  govemihent.  In  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  writers,  always  to 
be  kept  separate." 

Moreover  the  Constitutional  Convention  found  this  principle 
written  into  the  constitutions  or  bills  of  rights  of  six  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  It  was  not  there  by  accident.  It  was  deliberately 
written  into  those  early  State  coi^tutlons  and  subsequently  Into 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  l>est  means  which  covild  be  devised 
to  save  the  people  from  autocratic  rule  or  the  whims  at  a  single  man 
or  coterie  of  men. 

In  applying  this  principle  of  a  government  at  checks  and  balances 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  undertook  to  curb  an  excess  of 
power  of  one  branch  of  government  by  balancing  it  with  an  effec- 
tive power  in  another.  They  did  not  wish  the  Executive  or  the 
legislature  or  the  courts  singly  to  be  the  supreme  master  of  Amer- 
ican government. 

Above  all,  they  strove  to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Congress 
which  they  established  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
never  intended  Congress  to  be  a  rubber  stamp,  subeervlent  to  tlie 
will  of  the  Executive,  giving  him  discretionary  power  to  function 
as  he  pleased.  They  recognised  the  necessity  for  the  Executive  to 
make  to  Congress  recommendations  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
but  they  intended  that  Cc«igre8s  should  exercise  its  Judgment  oa 
the  wisdom  of  such  measures. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  framen  of  the  Constitution  that  any 
Chief  Executive  would  ever  confront  Congress  with  a  "mxist"  pro- 
gram of  legislation,  and  that  if  Congress  declined  to  accept  such 
"mxist"  orders  It  would  be  accused  of  refusing  to  Obey  the  mundate 
of  the  people.  Such  eventualities  never  occurred  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  becaxise  they  were  entirely  foreign  and  h"iF*lle 
to  its  conception  of  the  Government  being  establl^ed  for  the 
American  people. 

Under  the  American  system  the  ACembers  of  Congress  were  not 
supposed  to  be  agents  or  servants  of  the  Chief  Executive.  They 
were  to  be  the  representatives  ctf  the  people  and  responsible  to 
them  alone  for  their  actions.  Alien  to  our  governmental  philos- 
ophy is  the  thotight  that  Members  of  Congress  m;ist  be  "yes  men" 
to  the  President. 

Thus  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Congress  and  the  manner  of  its  election.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  or  National  Government  la  set  forth  specifi- 
cally as  the  powers  of  Congress.  Therein  are  entimerated  the 
powers  to  lay  and  coUect  taxes  and  duties,  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States,  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  maintain  an  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  administration  of  the  Natkmal 
Government,  and  to  carry  out  the  specific  powers  granted  to 
Congress. 
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All  these  things  Ctongress  may  do — and  alone.  Bare  mention  Is 
made  in  the  Constitution  61  the  powers  of  the  President.  He 
shall  be  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army   and  Navy;   he 

shaU  execute  faithfully  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress:  he  may 
grant  pardons  and  reprieves  for  offenses  against  the  laws  ol  the 
tJnlted  States,  and  he  may  make  appointments  to  vacancies  during 
the  recess  of  Congress.  These  things  he  may  do  alone.  But  unless 
Congress  has  granted  him  the  authority,  he  may  not  make  major 
appointments  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  when 
in  session.  Lodged  in  the  Senate  Is  the  full  authority  to  refuse 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  President's  appointments  for  any 
reason  at  all.  or  for  no  reason,  as  that  txxly  sees  fit.  Nor  can  the 
President,  under  the  Constitution,  make  treaties  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Nor  can  he  pay  money  out  of  the  Treasury  unless  It  has  been 
appropriated  by  congressional  action.  The  founding  fathers  real- 
ized that  the  power  of  the  purse  was  the  power  of  parliamenf.  and 
they  took  care  to  lodge  In  Congress  the  final  authority  over  the 
national  exchequer.  They  specifically  provided  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Trcasiiry  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law."  And  they  did  not  contemplate  an  evasion 
of  this  provision  through  blank-check  appropriations  which  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended 
as  he  alone  deemed  wise  and  proper. 

The  President  may  veto  a  law  distasteful  to  him  but  even  in 
this  respect  his  will  cannot  prevail  over  that  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  House  and  Senate.  Yet  even  though  Congress  i3 
an  Independent  body,  when  it  desires  to  be,  its  will  is  not 
supreme  and  unrestricted.  The  Constitution,  with  its  Bill  of 
Rights,  forbids  Congress  to  trespass  into  specified  fields  of  action. 
The  Constitution  denies  Congress  the  right,  for  instance,  to  enact 
any  law  which  would  interfere  with  freedom  of  press  or  speech 
or  curb  the  right  of  any  man  to  worship  God  as  he  pleases. 
Private  property  cannot  be  seized  without  Just  compensation,  and 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  cannot  be  abridged.  Should  Congress 
overreach  its  authority,  it  would  be  checked  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
Just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  check  the  President  when  he 
exceeds  the  authority  imposed  in  him. 

For  150  years  now.  under  this  system  of  government,  America  has 
grown  and  flourished.  Prom  13  States  sprawling  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  our  country  has  become  a  great  continental  empire, 
stretching  over  many  thousands  of  miles  and  giving  sustenance 
and  happiness  to  130.000,000  people.  No  other  land  ever  has  been 
as  happy  and  free  as  this,  none  ever  has  been  so  prosperous. 

For  these  blessings  we  must  give  thanksgiving  to  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence. But  we  also  must  pay  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  this  Government  and  to  all 
those  patriotic  Americans  who,  serving  in  House  and  Senate  during 
the  last  150  years,  fulfilled  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  to 
preserve  the  representative  and  republican  form  of  government  in 
this  country. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  not  at  all  times 
been  Jealous  and  vigilant  to  preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 
Independence  of  their  agency  of  government.  There  have  been 
occasions  when,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  man's  experience,  ma- 
jorities in  Congress  have  abandoned  independence  and  willingly 
have  become  subservient  to  the  Chief  Executive.  On  such  occasions 
our  country  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  have  stiflered. 

Tet  such  occasions  in  our  history  have  been  rare  and  they  never 
have  been  prolonged.  Whenever  the  Congress  has  surrendered  its 
rights  and  its  independence  the  people  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  Convinced  of  the  Inherent  wisdom  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  our  people  have  been  unwilling  to  risk  the  intrench- 
ment  of  autocratic  rule  through  deviations  from  the  Constitution, 
even  when  nuule  in  the  name  of  the  noblest  motives  and  objectives. 

We  have  lately  passed  through  such  a  period  and  today  our 
rejoicing  over  the  survival  for  150  years  of  our  form  of  government 
iB  made  more  hearty  by  the  tho",ght  that  again  Congress  is  return- 
ing to  its  traditional  place  of  Independence.  No  longer  can  It  be 
said  that  Congress  Is  a  "rubber  stamp"  body  for  anyone.  No  more 
do  we  hear  of  "must  programs,"  which  must  be  enacted  irrespective 
of  what  the  majority  in  Congress  think  about  them.  Slowly  but 
sxirely  Congress  is  resuming  those  fiinctions  and  prerogatives  pro- 
vided for  it  by  the  Constitution. 

With  the  restoration  of  Congress  and  our  Government  to  a  con- 
stitutional basis.  I  ventiire  the  prediction  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  America  goes  forward  again  to  a  better  and  higher  standard 
of  living  and  to  a  happiness  and  contentment  greater  than  any  we 
have  previously  enjoyed.  Already  on  every  side  men  and  women  of 
every  party  rejoice  in  the  return  to  a  more  evenly  balanced  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  It  has  imbued  a  feeling  of  secvirlty  which 
is  being  reflected  in  giving  the  country  courage  to  plan  for  the 
future.  The  people  know  they  are  now  safe  from  unwise  and  fan- 
tastic experiments.  Solutions  for  all  our  problems  can  be  found 
within  the  framework  of  our  traditional  American  Government,  and 
It  is  only  when  we  depart  from  that  basis  that  we  remain  in  chaotic 
and  troubled  waters. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  conclude  this  brief  "recurrence  to 
fxindamental  principles"  on  this  historic  day  than  to  recall  and  give 
fr«sh  emphasis  to  the  prophetic  words  uttered  in  the  first  session 
of  the  First  Congress  by  a  Representative  from  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Fisher  Ames. 

"I  appeal,"  asserted  Ames,  "to  that  maxim  which  has  the  sanction 
of  ezpiierience  and  Is  authorized  by  the  decision  of  the  wisest  men: 
to  prevent  an  abuse  of  p>ower,  it  must  be  distributed  Into  three 
branches,  who  must  be  independent  to  watch  and  check  each  other. 
The  people  are  to  watch  them  all.  While  these  maxims  are  pursued 
our  liberties  will  be  preserved." 


Silver  Purchase  Progn*ain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

Of  DELAWARE 


IN  THE  SENATE 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  7  Gegislc  tive  day  of  Monday,  March  6) ,  1939 


STATEMENT  SIGNED  BY 
NATIONAL  COMMI' 


58  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ECONOMISTS* 
•TEE  ON  MONETARY   POLICY 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mri.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tl  le  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment relative  to  the  silvter-purchase  program,  signed  by  68 
members  of  the  Economies'  National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Pcriicy. 

There  being  no  objecti<in,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  su  follows: 

Prom  December  21.  1933,  to  date  the  Federal  administration,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  las  been  fixing  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
domestic  producers  of  silvei .  These  prices  have  ranged  from  64.64 
cents  to  77.57  cents  per  fine  ounce.  Under  this  system  of  arbitrary 
Government  price  fixing  o\  r  silver  producers  have  been  receiving 
large  subsidies.  Their  size  s  determined  by  the  pleasure  or  discre- 
tion of  the  administration  The  present  price  paid  for  domestic 
silver  is  64.64  cents  per  fl;ie  ounce,  and  represents  a  subsidy  of 
approximately  50  percent  al  ove  the  prevailing  world  price  of  silver. 
Since  the  effectiveness  of  he  proclamation  which  fixes  the  present 
price  of  domestically  produ«od  silver  expires  on  December  31  of  this 
year,  we,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Economl.sts'  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Pclicy.  urge  that  the  prevailing  p>olicy  of 
subsidizing  our  silver  prodv  cers  be  discontinued.  We  urge  its  dis- 
continuance in  the  interest  i  of  a  sounder  currency  and  the  general 
welfare.  It  Is  particularly  undesirable  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
any  administration  the  question  of  what  the  price  of  silver  and 
consequently  what  the  subs  Idy  to  our  silver  producers  shall  be. 

We  also  recommend,  in  t  tie  interests  of  a  sounder  currency  and 
the  public  welfare,  the  rep;al  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 
which  Is  diluting  and  weakening  our  currency  structure  with 
overvalued  and  inflated  silver  and  silver  certificates. 

Eugene  E.  Agger,  Ruigers  University;  James  W.  Angell,  Co- 
lumbia Universlti;  Charles  C.  Arbuthnot,  Western  Reserve 
University;  Leonird  P.  Ajrres,  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.; 
Don  C.  Barrett,  Haverford  College;  Benjamin  Haggott 
Beckhart,  Colum  ala  University;  James  Washington  BeU. 
Northwestern  University;  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  University  of 
Illinois;  Jules  I.  Bogen,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
New  York  Univer  slty;  Frederick  A.  Bradford,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity; Herbert  M.  Bratter,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  Ray 
Cable,  Wastilngtdn  University;  Wilbur  P.  Calhoxm,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  Nell  Carothers,  Lehigh  University; 
John  M.  Chapman,  Columbia  University;  Edward  H.  Col- 
lins, New  York  H  erald  Tribime;  Alzada  Comstock,  Mount 
Holyoke  College;  Charles  A.  Dice,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; George  W.  Dowrie,  Stanford  University;  William 
E.  Dunkman,  th ;  University  of  Rochester;  D.  W.  Ells- 
.  worth,  the  Ann^ist,  New  York  City;  William  D.  Ennls, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Charles  C.  Pichtner, 
University  of  A'kansas;  Clyde  OUn  Fisher,  Wesleyan 
University;  J.  /nderson  Fitzgerald,  the  University  of 
Texas;  Herbert  F  -aser,  Swarthmore  College;  Roy  L.  Garis, 
Vanderbilt  Unlvtrsity;  Arthur  D.  Gayer.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Harry  D,  Gldeonse.  Columbia  University;  Earl  J. 
Hamilton.  Dtike  University;  Lewis  H.  Haney,  New  York 
University;  E.  C,  Harwood,  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research:  Hudson  B.  Hastings.  Yale  University: 
William  F.  Ha\  hart.  Southern  Methodist  University; 
Frederick  C.  Hlcl  s.  University  of  Cincinnati;  John  Thorn 
Holdsworth.  the  Jniversity  of  Miami;  Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
the  Johns  Hopktis  University;  F.  Cjrril  James,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; William  H.  Klekhofer.  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; David  K  nley,  University  of  Illinois;  Frederic  E. 
Lee,  University  of  Illinois;  Ray  V.  Leffler,  Dartmouth 
College;  J.  L.  Leonard.  University  of  Southern  California: 
James  D.  Magee,  New  York  Universitv;  Arthur  W.  Mar- 
get,  University  o^  Minnesota;  A.  Wilfred  May,  New  York 
City;  Margaret  C  .  Myers,  Vassar  College;  Melchlor  Palyl. 
the  University  ol  Chicago;  Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennarlvania;  Clyde  W.  Phelps,  Chattanooga 
University;  Cheater  A.  Phillips,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Charles  L  Prather.  Syracuse  University;  Howard 
H.  Preston,  University  of  Washington;  Harold  L.  Reed, 
Oomell  University;  Leland  Rex  Robinson,  New  York  City; 
R.  G.  Rodkey,  Ut  Iverslty  of  Michigan;  Olln  Glenn  Sixon, 
Yale  University;  Walter  E.  Spahr,  New  York  University; 
Oliver  M.  W.  Sbrague,  Harvard  University;  William  H. 
Steiner,  Brooklyi  i  College;  Alvia  S.  Tostlebe,  the  College 
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of  Wooster;  Rofu*  8.  Tucker.  Wertfleld.  N.  J.;  RusseU 
Weisman,  Western  Reserve  University;  William  O.  Wey- 
fortb.  tbe  Jobns  Hopkins  University;  Nathaniel  R.  Wbit- 
nej.  tbe  Procter  *  Oamble  Co.:  Max  W^lnUer.  CoUege  of 
tbe  City  of  Mew  Tork;    Jobn  Parke  Toung,   Occidental 

College. 

Official  Corruption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1939 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  January  18. 
1939.  Governor  Lehman  sent  a  message  to  tbe  Legislature 
of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  oflScial  corruption.  He  made 
several  recommendations  to  safeguard  tbe  public  service 
against  ofScials  who  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
government,  engender  disrespect  for  law  and  discredit  trust- 
worthy public  officials  by  betraying  their  trust-  He  urged 
that  the  appearance  of  evil  and  t^e  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity  for  wrongdoing  be  avoided. 

Among  the  Governor's  specific  proposals  is  the  following: 

I  recommend  legislation  whlcb  wlU  prohibit  a  district  attorney 
cr  his  assistanta,  in  any  ooiinty  having  In  excess  at  120.000  popu- 
lation, from  engaging  in  tbe  private  practice  of  tbe  law  as  an 
attorney  or  counsellor  either  in  or  out  ot  court.  Experience  shows 
that  the  powers  of  a  district  attorney  ere  sometimes  subject  to 
abuse  where  the  district  attorney  is  pennltted  to  carry  on  a  private 
practice.  Temptation  to  favoritism  in  the  conduct  of  his  office  is 
ever  present  so  long  as  he  Is  engaged  In  his  profession  privately 
for  private  gain.  Even  if  temptation  is  not  yielded  to,  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  public  generally  is  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
a  proper  respect  for  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 

The  logic  of  the  Governor's  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  district  attorneys  of  the  counties  of  New  York  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  salaries  are  such  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  have  no  difficulty  in  employing  competent 
men,  even  if  the  district  attorneys  and  their  staffs  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  In  private  practice  while  holding  office. 

Accordingly  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  in  line  with 
the  thought  of  Governor  Lehman,  and  in  the  prohibition 
against  private  practice  I  have  Included  United  States 
marshals. 

I  think  the  bill  merits  consideration,  and  I  have  made 
this  extension  of  remarks  in  the  hope  that  it  will  attract 
the  attention  of  Members  to  the  bill. 


Need  Is  Recognized  for  Permanent  Public  Works 

Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VmGlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1939 


EDITORIAL    PROM     THE    WASHINGTON    EVENTNO    STAR    OP 

MARCH    7.    1939 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  in  which  the  writer  makes 
pertinent  observations  about  P.  W.  A.  proposals.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  set  up  a  permanent  P.  W.  A. 
agency  and  I  feel  Congress  should  promptly  consider  iHt>- 
posals  which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Staknss  of  Alabama,  and 
myself  have  sponsored. 


(Ftom  tbe  Wuhington  BvenlDg  Star  of  March  7. 1B39] 


f  uiuaa  OP  p.  w.  A. 
Proposals  for  a  permanent  Public  Works  Administration  or  sim- 
ilar agency  ar«  l>efore  Congress.     Hearing  ai«  being  beld  now  oa 
tiie  B}Tnes  bill   to  establish   a   Public  Works  D«p«tftme<it   wtUdk 

would  take  over  not  only  the  present  P.  W.  A.,  but  luch  rditf 
agencies  as  the  Works  Progress  Admlnlstratlan.  the  Civilian  Ooii- 
servatlon.  Corps,  and  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Anotber 
bill.  Introduced  by  Representative  Jok  STAsanes,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  provides  for  a  permanent  P.  W.  A.,  but  tts  *lae  and  acope 
would  be  greatly  limited  and  It  would  have  no  direct  rellaf 
functions. 

Secretary  Ickes.  testifying  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  XJnem- 
{riojrment  Cknnmittee  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  BTanss, 
of  that  committee,  supported  the  Idea  of  retailing  In  the  Oorem- 
nkent  establishment  some  organization  for  the  handling  of  public 
works.  President  Roosevelt  and  other  administration  leaders  haw 
indicated  approval  of  such  a  plan.  Secretary  Ickee  favors  a  Public 
Woite  Department  of  Cabinet  status  If  ther*  can  be  included  In 
the  department  all  governmental  oonstractloa  •ctlvlttea.  but  he 
appeared  skeptical  whether  a  general  agreement  oo\ild  be  roar  bed 
amnng  parties  Involved  In  such  a  conaoUdatlau. 

Doubt  also  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Ickes  as  to  tbe  advisability 
ct  including  relief  agencies  in  the  permanent  public  wtxta  es- 
tablishment. There  are  many  other  persons  who  would  Join  with 
the  Public  Works  Administrator  In  pondering  the  wisdom  of 
Jplning  the  two  recovery  plans.  While  there  seems  to  be  sound 
reasoning  behind  various  proposals  tor  continuing  tbe  P.  W.  A. 
In  skeleton  form,  at  least,  from  one  depression  to  anotber.  tbe 
thought  of  fastening  the  W.  P.  A.  on  the  Oovemment  as  a 
permanent  Institution  Inspires  no  enthuslaan  among  ta^Mtyan. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Ickes'  P.  W.  A.  has  been  such  as  to  win 
public  confidence.  The  money  expended  has  produced  aoaiethlng 
tangible  and  beneflcial  and  permanent — In  addition  to  providing 
needed  employment  for  thousands  of  workers.  Undoubtedly  aonae 
such  organization  as  this  will  be  needed  In  future  times  at  stress, 
but  a  P,  W.  A.  cannot  be  buUt  and  made  to  function  efBclently 
overnight.  Long-time  planning  by  experts  is  essential.  The  eea- 
slble  plan.  It  would  seem.  Is  to  maintain  a  permanent  public 
works  planning  agency  of  some  sort,  ready  to  act  promptly  and 
effectively  when  an  economic  crisis  develops. 


One   Hundred  and    Fiftieth   Anniyersary  of  the 

Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VntGINlA     ! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  March  7. 1939 


ARTICLB  FROM  THE  WHEELINO  (W.  VA.)  DfTZLLiaEIfCEB 


Mr.  8CHIFPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavie  to  exteiKl  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

[Ftom  the  Wbeeling  (W.  Va.)  InMllgenoerl 
(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

WssBiKCTON,   March   4. — (Thoughts   while   looking   down   upon 

the  Joint  session  of  Congress  March  4.  1930.  frooi  a  scribe's  plaoa 
in  the  press  gallery.) 

wish  they  had  postponed  this  ceremonial  crent  until  April  M, 
the  anniversary  of  the  date  when  Oeorge  Wasblngton  became 
President,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  the  old  Federal  Hall  In  New 
York's  Wall  Street,  facing  Broad. 

Wonder  If  any  President  in  these  past  150  years  bas  been  so 
trusted  as  Washington  at  that  timet 

Fears,  doubts,  apprehensions  must  have  registered  on  tbe  tacaa 
of  the  assembled  Members.  They  awaited  with  a  ffa-^iTMMl  oalat 
the  word  from  their  leader. 

Washington,  painfully  sensible  of  what  he  deemed  his  Impesleet 
fitness  for  the  responsibility,  had  said: 

"Be  the  voyage  long  or  short,  although  X  be  deserted  by  all 
men,  integrity  and  firmness  shall  never  desert  me.  I  bold  it  at 
littlft  moment  if  the  cloee  of  my  life  be  emMttered.  prty^lded  X 
shall  have  been  Instrumental  In  sectirlng  the  liberties  and  prmwrt- 
Ing  the  happiness  of  the  Anverlcan  people." 

He  had  never  let  the  people  down,  so  they  believed  httw  Con- 
gress might  be  distrusted,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions  at 
the  Constitution,  or  a  man  might  distrust  ^^»T^^^1f  but  tbera  WM 
none  who  did  not  trust  Washkigton. 

For  that  supreme  moment  the  people's  faith  was  absolute. 

There  was  no  Supreme  Court  as  jret;  so,  to  Robert  Livingstone 
ttSl  the  distinction  of  administering  the  oath.    T.<^irin£  down,  we 
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could  not  imagine  that  statesmanlike  Chief  Jxatlce  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  turning,  after  an  inaugural  oath,  to  cry  out:  "Long  live 
the  President  of  the  United  States!" 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years!  And  what  have  we?  "A  democ- 
racy If  we  can  keep  it."  said  Benjamin  Franklin  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  signed.  That  answer  still  stands  after  150  years  of 
constitutional  government. 

A  first  President  who  had  had  his  Ull  of  war  and  Its  attendant 
suffering. 

The  first  line  of  defense  in  his  day  was  Port  Washington  on  the 
banlcs  of  the  Ohio  River.  Today.  Senators  are  squabbling  over 
whether  that  first  line  in  the  Pacific  shall  be  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands or  a  speck  In  the  ocean  called  Guam. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  it  has  been  suggested  that  oiu:  line  of 
defense  may  be  the  Rhine. 

Wasn't  it  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  who  wrote  about  "the  ciirse  of 
bigness"? 

That  President  came  to  the  Inauguration  by  coach:  this  one 
from  a  review  of  battle  maneuvers  In  the  Caribbean  Intended  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  naval  defenses. 

Congress  had  been  in  session  8  weeks  when  Washington  arrived. 
Little  haa  been  done  by  the  Senate  pending  the  settlement  of  how 
the  President  should  be  addressed. 

"Bonny  Johnnie"  Adams  held  out  for  "Your  Excellency."  Vir- 
ginia's Richard  Henry  Lee  for  "Your  Highness." 

Washington  settled  that  by  refusing  them  both. 

Neither  of  the  disputants  could  have  envisioned  the  scene  of 
March  4,  1939. 

Ninety-six  Senators.  435  Representatives  assembled  in  a  Capitol 
as  yet  tmdreamed  of.  in  a  Federal  city  which,  as  yet,  was  only  a 
gleam  In  Oeorge  Washington's  eyes. 

And  here  comes  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  with  the  mace,  annotinclng 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  replaces  George  Washington.  John 
Nakcx  OAjtmca,  of  Uvalde,  Tex.,  replaces  John  Adams,  of  Bralntree, 
Mass.  (Alike  only  in  the  ruddiness  of  complexion,  wouldn't  John 
Oabmbi  cuss  a  Texas  bad  word  if  he  were  called  "Bonny  Johnnie"?) 

Krr  PrtTMAN,  of  Nevada.  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
in  place  of  John  Langdon.  of  New  Hampshire.  (The  same  John 
Langdon  who  had  supervised  the  building  of  ships  during  the 
Revolution  and  had  staked  his  entire  fortune  to  equip  Gen.  John 
Stark's  Brigade,  was  later  to  refuse  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.) 

The  suave,  gracious,  distinguished-looking  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. WnxiAM  B.  Bankheao,  replaced  Frederick  A.  C.  Muhlenberg, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  was  a  Qerman-Amerlcan  family  to  be  proud  of — the 
Muhlenbergs. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  pastor  of  Old  Trappe 
Church.  And  his  three  sons.  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg, 
who  preached  his  last  sermon  in  a  colonel's  uniform  covered  by 
his  clerical  robe;  Frederick,  ordained  minister,  had  to  flee  New 
York  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the  British;  the  youngest, 
Henry,  also  an  ordained  minister,  had  to  flee  Philadelphia  when 
it  was  taken. 

John  Peter  sat  In  the  first  Congress  when  his  brother  was 
chofien  Speaker. 

(From  this  strain  came  the  Hershey  farmers,  who  set  an  example 
for  public  oiScials  by  going  into  the  great  Hershey  chocolate  plant 
and  taking  out  the  sit-down  strikers  after  they  had  held  the  great 
plant  for  a  week.  200  of  them  keeping  thousands  of  workers  from 
their  Jobs  within  3  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  police  barracks.) 

They  knew — without  waiting  for  a  Supreme  i^urt  decision — that 
the  application  of  Just  good  horse  sense  from  the  common  people 
was  the  solution  for  some  very  troublesome  questions. 

Subconsciously  there  was  a  haunting  voice  whispering  from  out 
the  mists  of  tradition:  "The  law  is  common  sense." 

Neither  a  quorum  of  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  appeared 
In  their  respective  Chambers  on  the  day  we  celebrate — March  4, 
1789. 

Only  13  Members  of  the  House  appeared  on  that  March  4. 

But  the  Representative  from  that  part  of  Virginia  now  West 
Virginia  was  in  his  seat.  He  was  Alexander  White,  from  the  eastern 
Panhandle. 

Oeorge  Washington  was  one  who  never  permitted  attention  to 
duty  to  go  unrewarded,  so  he  sxuamoned  Alexander  White  from 
his  home  at  Woodvllle  to  be  one  of  the  three  conmiissloners  to  lay 
out  the  city  of  Washington  and  erect  the  public  buildings. 

The  Senators  who  repreaentcd  (West)  Virginia  in  1789  were  as 
opposite  as  the  Senators  of  today. 

There  was  Richard  Henry  Lee.  who  had  never  wearied  In  pro- 
moting intrigues  against  acceptance  of  the  Constitution.  He 
didn't  believe  constitutional  government  a  workable  scheme. 

The  other  Setuitor,  William  Grayson,  had  faith  in  the  futiure  of 
democracy.  Without  his  aid  and  encouragement  Manaaseh  Cutler 
never  could  have  achieved  his  dream  of  a  Northwest  Territory, 
freed  forever  from  the  cane  of  slavery. 

Jxist  as  diverse  opinions  characterized  the  delegations  from  each 
State. 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear",  was  the  theme  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  inaugural  address. 

Now.  6  yean  later,  what  have  we? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  still  the  same — still  the  answer 
which  Benjamin  Franklm  gave — "A  democracy — if  ^e  can  keep  it." 


EXTENSION 


Forest-Fire  Control 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  T]  NNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1939 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  DIGISLATURE  OP  TENNESSEB 


Mr,  GORE.  Mr,  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Teimessee: 

Senate  Joinjt  Resolution   15 
Resolution  urging  an  increases  Federal  appropriation  for  forest- 

flre]  control 

Whereas  additional  Federal  funds  are  urgently  needed  in  Ten- 
nessee for  forest-fire  control:  arid 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  (S.  228) 
providing  for  an  increase  In  the  Federal  appropriation  for  forest- 
fire  control  from  $2,500,000  to  W.OOO.OOO;  and 

Whereas  Tennessee's  portioii  of  Federal  fxinds  for  f crest-fire 
control  would  be  materially  ^creased  if  this  bill  is  passed  by 
Congress:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring),  Tliat  the  members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  in  Congress  be  requested  to  give  their  fuU  support  to 
this  bill. 


Port  of  B  ly  City,  Greg. 

EXTENSIO> 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O 

Tuesday, 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMKR  D.  ANGELL 

OREGON 

5^  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  7,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  LEGISL  ITDRE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port  of  Bay  City  is  a 
municipal  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Oregon, 
having  for  its  major  purpose  improving  the  harbor  condi- 
tions at  Tillamook  Bay,  in  rillamook  County.  Oreg.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization  theri  were  within  its  boimdaries  large 
tracts  of  merchantable  timfcer  which  was  the  source  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  reveni  :es  of  the  port  district.  The  dis- 
trict incurred  indebtedness  vhich  approximates  $296,000  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  th  e  port  and  carrying  on  necessary 
work  in  convention  therewitn. 

In  1933  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
stand  of  timber  in  the  district,  permanently  depriving  the 
district  of  the  principal  soijrce  of  its  revenue.  Recently,  a 
disastrous  storm  visited  Tilamook  Bay,  destrojring  a  great 
amount  of  property  and  resulting  in  much  damage  to  the 
entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay  It  will  require  the  early  con- 
struction of  a  jetty,  and  o  -her  remedial  work,  in  order  to 
protect  the  harbor  from  fui  ther  damage. 

The  port  district  is  witho  it  funds  to  prosecute  the  neces- 
sary works  to  protect  the  p  jrt  and  prevent  further  damage, 
and  an  emergency  exists.  The  Federal  Government  should, 
in  canring  out  its  policies  i4  protecting  ports  and  waterways. 


give  relief. 

The  Legislature  of  the 
recently  passed  House  Jol 
follows : 

House  Jol 
To  the  honorable  Senate   ai 
United  States  of  America 

We,  your  memorialists,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  convened  in 
that: 


ate  of  Oregon,  now  In  session, 
t  Memorial  No.  5.  which  is  as 

t  Memorial  5 

House   of  Representatives  of  tJte 

Congress  assembled: 
'ortieth  Legislative  Assemtoly  of  the 
gular  session,  respectfuUy  represent 


Whereas  the  Port  of  Bay  C^ty  is  a  municipal  corporation  duly 
organized  and  existing  under, and  by  virtue  of  tbe  constitution 
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and  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  organiaed  prlndpaUy  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  harbor  conditions  at  the  entrance 
Of  and  on  Tillamook  Bay.  in  Tillamook  County.  Oreg.;  and 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  such  port  it  embraced 
within  Its  territory  and  subject  to  taxation  many  miUlons  of  feet 
of  standing  and  merchantable  timber,  upon  which  such  port 
depended  for  the  revenue  nece-aary  to  carry  out  its  purposes;  and 

Whereas  In  1933  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  pwrtion  of  such  timber, 
thereby  eliminating  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  such  port 
and  rendering  it  flnanclaUy  impossihle  for  such  port  to  pay  Its 
outstandlag  Indebtedness  approximating  $296,000.  or  to  further 
carry  on  the  necessary  works  in  connection  with  the  Improvement 
and  maintenance  of  such  port;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  present  winter,  a  storm  caused  the  washing 
out  of  the  north  end  of  Bay  Ocean  at  the  entrance  of  TUlamook 
Bay.  which  wUl  require  the  early  construction  of  a  Jetty  at  the 
south  entrance  of  Tillamook  Bay  In  order  to  protect  not  only  the 
harbor,  birt  also  lands  bordering  on  Tillamook  Bay.  and  said  port 
Is  without  revenxie.  as  weU  as  without  sources  of  revenue,  to  carry 
on  the  work  Immediately  necessary;  and 

Whereas  the  Improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay,  as 
weU  as  the  maintenance  of  said  h«u-bor,  is  of  general  interest  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Unlted.States :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
(the  senate  jointly  concurring  therein) .  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  does  petition  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Or^on  and  the  whole  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  favorably  and  to  pass  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  and  direct  the  assumption  and  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  present  and  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
Fort  of  Bay  City,  and  the  appropriation  of  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  forthwith  Improve  the  entrance  to  TU- 
lamook Bay  In  Oregon  by  the  construction  of  a  Jetty  at  the  south 
side  of  such  entrance  and  to  conetruct  and  maintain  the  necessary 
seawall  to  protect  Bay  Ocean  Peninsula;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Ttiat  a  certified  copy  of  this  application  be  sent  forth- 
with to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Challenge  to  Freedom  of  the  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BT   HON.   RICHARD   B    WIOGLESWOBTH.   OP 
MASSACHUSETTS,   MARCH    1,    1939 


Mr.  WIOOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  the  following  statement  wliicb 
I  made  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1, 1939,  ever  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  network: 

Friends  at  the  radio  audience,  a  short  time  ago  the  facilities 
of  the  Mutual  Network  were  utilized  by  Chairman  Frank  R.  Mc- 
Ninch,  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  In  support  of 
a  bill  recently  introduced  In  the  Senate,  which  If  enacted  Into 
law  would,  in  my  judgment,  place  one  man.  presiunahly  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commiuiicatlons  Commission,  in  virtual 
control  over  all  radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  has  been  denounced  by  Senator  Whitk,  of  Maine,  •• 
"crude  in  draft,  wrong  in  principal,  political  in  purpose,  carrying 
in  its  terms  and  implications  a  sinister  threat  to  all  our  com- 
mimications  facilities  and  to  the  country  itself."  It  has  been 
characterized  by  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  as  "dynamite  for  denkocracy." 
As  compared  with  the  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  majority  opinions,  the  bill  would  appear  to  be  a 
jvopoeal  to  unpack  the  Communications  Cammiasion  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  minority  opinions. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  certain  views  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

Ever  alnoe  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  preas  have  been 
fundamentals  of  oiu  American  life.  Tbelr  preaenratlon  is  vital, 
not  only  to  the  Indivldtial  but  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
form  of  government.  With  the  development  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing, with  its  enormous  power  in  the  formulation  of  public  opinion, 
freedom  of  the  air  likewise  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  American  people. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  conducted  awt  a  limited  niunber  of  chan- 
nels or  frequencies.  These  channels  or  frequencies  must  be  regu- 
lated in  the  public  Interest,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  they 
belong  to  all  the  people.  If  they  are  not  regulated  fairly  and  in 
a  manner  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  air,  then  freedom  a<  ezprse- 
•ion  in  America  will  be  largely  undermined. 


I  am  opposed  to  enactmmt  of  the  propoeed  bill  at  this  time 
becaxise.  in  my  Judgment,  it  constitutes  a  challenge  to  fteedom  of 
the  air.  I  am  opposed  to  it  also  because  I  believe  it  te  advanced 
at  this  tune  In  the  hope  of  concealing  from  Congreas  and  the  cotux- 
try  facts  which  they  are  entitled  to  know,  and  becauee  I  beUeve. 
and  have  long  believed,  that  a  thoroughgoing  tnveatlcatiao  of 
broadcasting  and  its  regulation  under  the  Federal  Ooaunxinioatlaoa 
Gonunission  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  all  th* 
facts  before  any  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

Chairman  McNlnch  has  referred  to  the  bill  •■  "a  new  oominunl- 
cations  program."  He  has  stated  tbat  ^e  hlmaelf  helped  to  devlae 
the  bUI.  The  bUl  Lb  generaUy  suppcxed  to  reflect  the  views  of 
Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  routed  ouauthors  of  the  Oovemment 
reorganization  bill  a  year  ago  and  of  varloos  other  Mew  Deal 
legislation. 

I  qiiote  In  this  connection  from  the  December  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week  under  the  heading  "Say  'Uncle'  to  Corcoran": 

"The  Federal  Communications  Cocnmlasion  Is  the  l*test  to  feel 
the  weight  of  Thomas  Corcoran's  hand.  He  Is  not  only  rewriting 
the  basic  law  \mder  which  the  P.  O.  C  la  functioning:  he  is  giving 
orders  to  the  Commission.  "We're  getting  rid  of  so  and  ao.'  be  tele- 
phoned one  Commissioner.    'Tou  vote  with  us  or  else.* " 

I  quote  also  from  the  December  7  edition  of  the  Washington  Foet. 
under  the  heading  "BiU  Reported  in  ^^^^w^  to  Scrap  P.  C.  C: 
Three-Man  Board  Believed  Aim": 

"Legislation  designed  to  abolish  the  Federal  CommunicaUooa 
Commission  and  to  substitute  a  more  oentrallaed  administration 
is  being  drafted  by  Thomas  O.  Corcoran  *  *  *.  It  is  believed 
to  have  the  approval  of  Chairman  Prank  McNlnch." 

Chairman  McNlnch  when  questioned  recently  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  latter  article,  stating  that 
he  had  not  read  It  and  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  legislation  had 
been  drafted  by  any  human  being  In  connection  with  the 
Commission. 

Nevertheless  the  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  only  a  few  days 
later  complied  exactly  with  the  prediction.  It  is  in  tact  a  bUl 
to  abolish  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as  we  have 
known  It  and  to  substitute  a  highly  centralized,  if  not  dictatorial 
administration.  I  quote  from  the  February  17  edition  cA  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  in  this  connection  under  a  heading  re- 
ferring to  Chairman  McNlnch  entitled  "What's  He  Trying  toHlde 
With  This  F.  C.  C.  Reorganization?": 

"The  tactics  of  handling  this  bill  for  a  new  communications 
and  radio  commission  (S.  1268)  have  been  to  pass  It  off  as  a  mere 
•administrative  change.'  But  the  effect  would  be  to  make  one  man 
the  absolute  dictator  with  unrestrained  power  over  what  shaU  be 
told  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  wire  and  wireless." 

When  Congress  passed  the  ^deral  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  it  set  up  a  normal  type  ait 
commission  with  normal  quasi  Judicial  powers  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  agencies  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  imposed  upon  that  Cocnmlsslon  many  powers  and 
duties  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  radio  and  other  com- 
munications. Having  in  mind  the  far-reaching  Importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Commiseion.  It  entrusted  the  reeponslblUty  to  seven 
Commissioners,  not  more  than  four  to  be  from  any  one  political 
party 

What  does  the  new  proposal  contemplate?  It  contemplates  aft 
one  and  the  same  time  the  elimination  of  the  Federal  Oommuni- 
cations  Commission  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  commissi  cm  with  identical  duties  and  powers. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  action?  The  purpose  is  to  free  the 
new  Commissioners  from  llmltaticms  normally  Imposed  by  q\iaat 
Judicial  reEponsibillties  and  to  centrallBe  inaofar  ae  poasible  the 
eontrol  over  all  radio  broadcasting  in  Amerlcai  In  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  of  the  new  commlssicm. 

How  Is  this  purpose  to  be  accomplished  T  R  is  to  be  aeoom- 
pUshed  by  a  aeries  of  steps,  three  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  of 
major  importance. 

First.  No  provision  would  apparently  be  made  for  the  eustomary 
bearings  before  experienced  trial  ezamlneia  with  Independent  dvil- 
servloe  status.  Their  duties  would  apparently  be  imposed  upon 
attorneys  or  other  agents  of  the  Commlsalon  without  ctvU-Mrvloa 
status  under  the  general  oounael  of  the  Oommiartfin.  In  other 
words,  the  functions  of  Judge  and  proeecutar  would  apparently  be 
centralised  and  laigely  merged.  The  bill  would  apparently  ooiii- 
tinue  this  imueual  and.  to  my  mind,  unJiMTllWwl  oentraliaatloo  of 
functions  already  brought  about  mdcr  the  recent  leadcnhlp  d 
Chairman  Mcinnch.  m  defteooe.  In  my  Jnrtgmwit.  at  the  qUrtt  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  dTll-eervloe  lawa. 

Second.  The  number  at  Ownnillnneta  would  be  limited  to 
three.  This  limitation  wotdd  be  In  direct  opposttlon  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  both  Houses  at  Oangvsae  m  1097  and  m  1934.  It  Is  mJd 
to  be  luged  without  the  recnmmandatinn  at  the  mmmnntcetlOMe 
Commission  as  a  whole  or  other  Intcnated  aad  liifarmad  p— rw 
lu  advocacy  at  this  time  Is  m  etrlklng  oontreet  to  the  pcodhif 
proposal  to  increase  the  number  at  btterstate  Oommeroe  fVtmmle 
•loners  from  11  to  16. 

Its  eepousal  by  Chairman  MeNlneh  is  etartllng  In  the  light  eC 
his  statement  in  1037  when  he  said  "the  i^yiigere  wisdom  and 
Judgment  of  seven  minds  is  sorely  greater  tben  any  two  or  three 
of  the  seven."  Contrast  thie  etatement  with  hie  etetement  a  ahorl 
time  ago  over  this  network  after  some  16  months  of 
when  he  said,  "The  bigger  the  commlarton  the  less  effective 
the  less  efflcicnt  it  is  ai>t  to  be.  In  my  opinion  the  beet  way  to 
guard  against  these  faults  and  weaknesses  la  to  put  both  the 
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power  and  responsibility  for  regulation  in  a  smaU  group."  This 
statement  seems  to  have  t)een  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  have  consistently  insisted  on  voting 
•s  their  conscience  has  dictated  and  refxised  to  act  as  rubber 
Stamps.  Sincere  differences  of  Judgment  and  minority  opinions 
are  apparently  not  welcome  in  dictatorial  fields. 

Third.  The  Commission  would  be  divided  into  three  divisions, 
each  under  an  administrative  assistant,  aU  "\uider  the  adminis- 
trative supervision  of  the  Chairman." 

When  Mr.  McNlnch  became  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  some  16  months  ago  he  proceeded  to  abolish  the 
three  main  divisions  of  the  Commission  of  three  members  each 
existing  under  the  authority  of  the  1934  act.  Experience  had  shown, 
he  Indicated,  that  these  divisions  were  really  only  composed  of  two 
Commissioners,  because  "the  Impracticability  of  the  Chairman  keep- 
ing himself  currently  Informed  and  attending  meetings  has  resulted 
In  two  members  of  the  Commission  carrying  an  unnecessary  load  of 
responsibility  and  exercising  an  undesirably  large  portion  of  the 
power  and  functions  of  the  Commission."  Moreover,  "when  cases 
came  before  the  whole  Commission  upon  appeal  •  •  •  those 
Commissioners  who  had  not  worked  on  the  other  two  steps  were  so 
unfamiliar  with  it.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  hardly  in  a  position 
to  sit  as  Judges  and  arbiters    •    •     •." 

Now  it  Is  proposed  to  re-create  the  divisions  which  were  abolished 
by  Mr.  McNlnch  and  to  place  the  administrative  assistants  of  all 
divisions  "under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  Chairman." 
Without  developing  the  terms  of  the  bill  further  it  may  be  said  that 
even  a  casual  reading  of  Its  provisions  emphasizes  the  enormous 
power  which  it  would  place  In  the  hands  of  the  new  Chairman. 

Under  existing  law  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  power  to  deter- 
''•'Ixjjne  what  radio  frequencies  shall  be  reserved  for  use  of  the  Army, 
%J^Ty.  and  other  Government  agencies  reqtilring  radio  commimlca- 
iTbns.  He  also  has  the  power  If,  In  his  opinion,  there  exists  a  war 
or  threat  of  war,  or  state  of  public  peril,  or  disaster  or  other  national 
emergency,  or  In  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  for  such  time  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take  over  private  radio 
business  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  with  com- 
pensation to  the  owners. 

The  Corcoran-Cohen-McNlnch  bill,  If  enacted  Into  law,  would 
bring  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  a  quasi  Judicial 
agency.  In  large  measure  under  EJxecutlve  domination.  This  pro- 
fKJsal.  embodl«l  In  general  terms  in  the  original  Government  re- 
organization bill  a  year  ago.  excited  widespread  condemnation  by 
the  American  people.  The  bill  would  arm  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  with  almost  complete  dictatorial  power  in  this 
vitally  important  field  in  American  life. 

Stripped  of  all  pretense  to  again  quote  Senator  Whttk,  of  Maine, 
"the  bill.  In  disregard  of  all  previous  congressional  purpose,  and 
drafted  without  congressional  study,  proposes,  through  his  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  division  assistants  and  his  influence  as 
chairman,  to  vest  in  one  man  authority  over  the  vast  conununica- 
UoDS  Interests  of  this  country." 

It  is  a  challenge  to  freedom  of  the  air. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  In  this  connection  to  an 
Interesting  article  appearing  in  the  February  11  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  article  Is  written  by  Stanley  High, 
a  former  While  House  confidant.  It  is  entitled,  "Not-so-free  Air." 
I  recommend  it. 

One  further  word  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
bill.  Chairman  McNlnch  in  his  broadcast  has  referred  to  it  as 
"a  new  communications  program."  The  fact  Is  that  the  bill,  as 
drafted,  proposes  no  new  program  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary, 
4t  specifically  provides  that  the  "provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  apply  to  the  Commuwlon  and  the  members  of 
th*  Board  to  the  same  extent  as  said  act  t»  now  applicable 
to  the  Federal  Commiuileatlons  Ckmimiseion  and  the  roefflbtrs 
thereof."  Deeptte  many  qtjeetions  of  major  policy  which  rotist 
be  det«mtln«d  for  propjrr  refulatlon  and  which  Congrws  tUM 
■oitfbt  to  determine  ovwr  a  period  of  years  tbrotifb  the  Federal 
Cammunicatione  CommlsMon,  not  on«  Magi*  reeommeadatloo  for 
•iMince  In  poliey  is  embodied  la  tiM  prorieloM  of  tlM  proposed 

l«fl«MtlOO. 

I  have  already  Indieatod  dMt  X  un  opposed  to  ttM  onactiiMfit 
of  tlM  proptmtd  bill  at  tlile  tlmo  for  sev«r«l  roMone.  I  am  op- 
posed (o  f  u  enaetnenl  beeetise  la  tlie  llflit  of  M  that  bee 
iraneplred  in  recent  jmn,  It  le  imooselble  for  me  to  esetpe  the 
conviction  that  It  le  edvoMted  et  u»le  tlSM  In  ttoe  hope  of  eon- 
cealinff  from  Oongreae  and  tbe  couatir  facte  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  rodio  broadcasting  regtilatlon  of  which  they  should  know. 
X  am  opposed  to  Its  enactment  at  tbi«  ttms  because  X  b«llsT«,  as 
the  bill  itself  emphaslxee.  that  a  thoroughgomg  congressional 
Investigation  of  broadcasting  and  Its  regulation  under  tbe  Federal 
Communications  Commission  le  essential  before  policies  can  be 
defined  and  proper  legislation  enacted. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  and  complaint 
directed  at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
For  years  It  has  been  subject  to  criticism  for  alleged  sins  of 
omhslon  and  commission.  For  years  there  has  been  apparent 
criticism  by  some  members  of  the  Commission  of  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  other  members  of  the  Commission.  "It  is  notorious," 
says  Chairman  McNlnch.  "that  for  several  years  before  I  became 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  It  was  handicapped  by  dissension  and 
division."  Chairman  McNlnch,  of  course,  was  appointed  as  a 
trouble  shooter,  not  as  a  trouble  maker,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
the  basis  for  charges  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Commission. 


Time  does  not  permit  of  de  [.ailed  discussion  of  these  charges.  I 
may,  however,  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them  in  passing. 

No  one  can  read  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  without  realizing  that  Congress  had 
in  mind  certain  definite  objectives.  Among  those  objectives  were 
the  elimination  of  private  ownership  In  radio  channels  or  frequen- 
cies, the  elimination  of  undei  irable  trafficking  in  Federal  licenses, 
and  the  elimination  of  mono  poly  or  the  evils  of  monopoly.  The 
provisions  of  the  two  acts,  \  hich  are  substantially  the  same  in 
terms  Insofar  as  the  regulatK  n  of  radio  is  concerned,  make  clear 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  ach  eve  these  objectives  among  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  charge  hts  been  made,  and  made  repeatedly, 
that  we  have  failed  to  achievn  them  under  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  It  is  cl:  arged  that  we  are  confronted  today 
by  virtual  monopoly,  that  we  have  failed  to  eliminate  private  own- 
ership or  its  equivalent  in  rallo  channels,  that  we  have  failed  to 
eliminate  undesirable  trafflckii  ig  in  radio  licenses,  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities with  which  we  have  been  familiar  in  the  past  in  other 
fields  for  the  capitalization  of  earnings  and  profits  to  the  detriment 
of  the  people. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  in  detail  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  of  monojoly  which  has  been  made  available 
from  authoritative  sources.  Bt  has  included  testimony  of  members 
of  the  Federal  Communication's  Commission  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  has  Included  public  statements  by 
present  or  former  members  of  the  Federal  Commtuilcations  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Radic  Commission.  It  has  included  state- 
ments from  publications  of  standing  in  the  radio  broadcasting 
field,  as  well  as  sta tenants  from  other  authoritative  sources. 

The  Commission  has  been  a  rare  for  years  of  the  charge  of  undue 
monopoly  operating  to  the  dli  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asked  by  Members  of  Congress  for  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  his  connection.  Only  recently  Chair- 
man McNlnch  indicated  thai  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  or  not  the  charge  wiis  well-founded.  All  that  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  the  Comm.  ssion  in  this  coruiection  is  to  appoint 
three  of  Its  members  as  a  (omm."ttee  to  Investigate  the  charge. 
Two  of  the  three  members  appointed  formerly  served  on  the  Radio 
Division  of  the  Communicatipns  Commission.  They  are  therefore 
in  the  position  of  investigating  charges  against  themselves.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  has  characteriz«|d  the  investigation  as  "a  witch  htmt 
by  some  of  the  witches  themsilves." 

I  have  not  the  time  to  dlscAss  In  detail  the  evidence  advanced  In 
support  of  the  charge  that  tne  Commission  has  failed  to  eliminate 
private  ownership  or  Its  equivalent  In  radio  channels  and  has 
failed  to  eliminate  tindeslrab^  trafficking  In  radio  licenses.  I  may 
mention  in  passing,  however ,j  that  In  tables  furnished  to  Congress 
by  the  Federal  Conununicatidns  Commission  showing  the  transfers 
of  radio  licenses  in  recent  yelrs,  there  will  be  found  instance  after 
Instance  of  transfers  for  a]  consideration  far  in  excess  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  the  radioj  station  transferred.     Other  instances 

by  lease  for  periods  far  In  excess  of 
y  law  to  a  maximum  of  3  years.  All 
the  control  of  the  Commission, 
haracter  is  afforded  In  the  transfer 
of  station  KNX,  Los  Angelesi  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. The  replacement  value  of  the  station  amoimted  to  $217, 
000.  After  the  deduction  of  |  accounts  receivable,  cash,  and  good- 
will, the  value  of  the  physical  property  amounted,  I  am  told,  to 
about  963.000.  The  consldei^tion  paid  for  the  transfer  amovmted 
to  11,250,000,  about  20  timei  the  value  of  the  physical  property 
transferred. 

Among  the  leases  referred  to  is  a  lease  for  a  period  of  10  years 
With  an  option  for  renewal  f  «■  10  years  and  still  another  lease  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  The  Irssor  in  certain  instances  appears  to 
have  obtained  not  onlT  m  Oxid  rental  but  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  profits  realized  by  tte  lessee. 

The  Commission  has  been  aware  for  years  of  the  charges  made 
In  this  connection,  incttidlii  |  the  posslMllty  of  capitalization  of 
eamlncs  and  profits,  to  thejdetnment  of  the  Amerlcen  people  as 
a  whole.  Their  findings  and  reeotntaendatlone  have  been  repret- 
edly  sought  by  Members  of  Concrete,  Yet  ae  lete  ae  Januery  the 
ComffliMton  sttted  that  It  luMlforaMildfed  no  poller  or  reeooi' 
nendetlon  in  the  metter, 

'Hm  Commlselon  todef  §u  nde  ehMfed  wltli  en  ebsoliite  fellitre 
to  forimdate  melor  polldee  undemental  to  the  proper  reguletton 
of  redlotooedcaetlng.  We  hi  re  no  netionat  communicetlons  poller 
todgr  ChAlmum  Ifeirineh  hM  so  etoted  tn  Jsnugrr.  We  have 
no  standerds  of  program  service  deepiu  the  thousands  of  com- 
plaints reeeiired  by  th«  Con  mission  in  each  and  erery  year.  No 
policy  has  been  formulated,  i»  I  hSTs  Indicated,  as  to  the  issue  or 
transfsr  of  radio  licensM.  i  ro  policy  has  been  defined  In  rrmect 
to  experimental  licenses;  in  respect  to  the  possible  payment  of 
license  fees;  in  respect  to  many  other  Important  metiers  within 
the  field  of  radio  regulation. 

It  U  fair  to  state.  I  think,  that  regulation  to  date  has  proceeded 
in  large  measure  in  the  abience  of  any  well-defined  policies  by 
the  Commission  under  frequ  ;nt  charges  of  favoritism,  politics,  and 
worse. 

Under  existing  conditions  fcoth  Houses  of  Congress  have  Just  re- 
fused to  make  any  appropriation  of  funds  whatsoever  for  the  Com- 
mission for  the  next  fiscal  yiar.  Singly  Congress  and  the  co\tntry 
are  entitled  to  the  truth  in  the  light  of  the  charges  made. 

For  years  I  have  been  Interested  in  the  proper  regxUation  of 
radio  broadcasting.  For  years  both  in  Congress  and  ebewhere  I 
have  Joined  with  other  Men^bers  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  advocating  a  thoroygligoing  congressional  investigation  of 
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broadcasting  and  Its  regtilatlon  under  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  I  have  done  so  because  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  such  an  investigation  was  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  proper  regulation  of  this  activity  which  has  come  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  otu-  national  life. 

A  year  ago  the  move  for  a  prop>er  congressional  investigation 
gained  powerful  support  in  the  Hoixse  of  Representatives.  It  waa 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  the  powerfvil  Rules  Committee 
after  extended  hearings,  it  received  a  powerful  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  was  defeated  only  becatise  of  opposition  by  the 
White  House  for  reasons  not  publicly  stated,  because  of  the  argu- 
ment advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  Monopoly  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Senator  O'Mahokkt,  of  Wyoming, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  proposed  Investigation,  and 
because  it  was  urged  that  Chairman  McNlnch  should  be  given 
further  opportunity  as  a  trouble  shooter. 

Well,  the  Monopoly  Committee  has  not  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  has  now  announced  pub- 
licly that  he  Is  "thoroughly  dissatisfied"  with  conditions  at  the 
Commission  and  recommends  remedial  legislation,  and  Chairman 
McNlnch  admits  that  legislation  Is  necessary.  In  discussing  such 
legislation  in  his  appearance  in  January  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  he  made  the  foliowlng  statement: 

"There  will  be  legislation  in  all  human  probability  which  will 
bring  up  the  whole  subject  In  which  I  know  you  are  Interested 
and  It  will  give  everybody  an  opportunity  who  is  interested  in  it, 
"becavise" — I  emphasize  the  words — "there  coxJd  be  no  such  legis- 
lation, I  take  It,  without  an  opportunity  for  thorough  and  full  inves- 
tigation and  examination  of  the  Commission,  its  work,  its  action. 
et  cetera." 

I  agree  with  these  sentiments  100  percent.  There  has  been  no 
thoroughgoing  congressional  Investigation  In  this  field  for  many 
years.  In  order  to  legislate  wisely,  we  mtist  first  investigate  the 
results  of  oxir  experience  to  date. 

Let's  have  tbe  facts  and  all  the  facts  before  we  legislate.  And 
then  let's  enact  not  the  Corcoran -Cohen -McNlnch  bill  but  legis- 
lation which  will  assure  proper  regulation  of  radio  broadcasting 
In  the  public  interest  and  guarantee  to  all  the  preservation  of 
"freedom  of  the  air." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Paul  Mallon,  well-known  political  ccmi- 
mentator,  in  his  column  of  February  27.  under  the  heading 
-Radio": 

Congress  is  not  going  to  let  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission tall  into  the  control  of  one  man.  Tbe  Tommy  CcnrccH^n- 
McNlnch  bill  and  plan  is  doomed. 

F\)r  the  best  interests  of  America,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Paul  Mallon's  prediction  is  correct. 
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or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

or  MI880UBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TueMlay,  March  7, 1939 


WTATtUMKT  OP  WOn.  iOAQUXM  If.  SUZALOS,  BSSIDSNT  OOif' 
liCIMIOtfm  FROM  Tm  nULirFINUI,  MBPOBJI  THI  OOMKIT- 
m  OK  TBUUTOBUt  AMD  XMWLAK  AITAIM 


Mr  AJfDERiOlf  Of  Mlitourl.  Mr,  0pMkfr,  uo^tr  Itft?*  to 
•xUnd  mjr  rwnftrkf  in  Um  lUooit  I  indtidt  th»  fottowlsf 
fUUfMnt  of  Hon,  Joa^vjit  ti.  ZtOAtn,  lUtklent  Commlf- 
ftoner  from  tbe  PhiUppiaet,  suuU  btfore  Um  CommitUt  on 
Territoriet  Aad  InfulAr  AfTAlrt  durini  hcftringf  oo  SeiutU 
bUl  1038: 

Mr.  Cbalrmaa  aod  membars  of  tbs  eommitts*.  your  commtttaa, 
for  a  ffeticratkm.  has  been  studying  problems  arising  out  of  Amar- 
Ican-PbllipplDe  nlatlons.  Tou  are  fully  aware  of  the  slttutlona 
and  clrcumstanoet  under  which  tbe  present  political  and  seonomle 
ties  between  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Philippines  have  been 
brought  abottt.  I  need  not,  therefore,  retrace  the  varied  course 
which  Congress  has  charted  since  the  American  occupation  of  the 
Islands  nor  detail  the  different  poUcy-maklng  measures  looking  to 
the  development  of  the  Philippine  government  and  Its  economy. 

Following  the  10-year  adjiistment  period  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  you  initiated,  by  your  Tariif  Act  at  August  6.  1909, 
and  subsequent  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PbUlppines.  Since  then,  tear  a  period  of  80  years, 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  has  developed  on  a  free-trade 
basis.  Under  this  plan  tbe  Mt»«t.ing  structure  of  our  economy  baa 
been  built. 


I  will  not  narrate  the  circumstances  attendltig  tbe  acoeptanee  of 
the  independence  act  by  the  Phihp>pine  Legislature,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  likewise  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  committeai 
The  law.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  represented  the  fulfillment  of  our 
aspirations,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
gratefully  accepted  the  generous  proffer  of  independence  made  by 
Congress,  with  all  its  stipxilated  conditions. 

Neltho-  will  I  dwell  at  length  on  those  phases  of  the  protolem 
which  have  already  been  discussed  and  submitted  for  your 
consMeratl  on . 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  at  thla  time  pertinent  to 
the  Inquiries  made  by  your  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
TroxNca.  It  should  be  definitely  stated  that  the  conaensiu  ol 
opinion  in  the  Philippines  Is  that  the  Tydlngs-McDufBe  Act  haa 
c^jcrated  satisfactorily  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  proved  a 
most  constructive  measxire  for  the  adjustment  of  Philippine  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems.  The  framers  of  thai  act  may  well  ba 
proud  of  their  accompUshmenu  and  results,  and  I  know  that  tba 
Commonwealth  transition  period  Is  working,  generally  qpeaklng,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

I  should  like  also  to  redirect  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
cabled  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
contained  In  the  letter  which  was  read  into  this  record  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  In  which  be  expreasea  for  the  Philippine  government  and 
our  people,  as  I  do  now.  eternal  gratitude  to  tbe  people  of  tbe 
United  sutes. 

The  bill  before  you  does  not  m  any  way  deal  with  the  political 
status  of  the  Philippines. 

The  political  question  was  definitely  settled  by  the  Independence 
Act  of  1934.  and  the  Philippine  Republic  shall  come  into  exlsteooa 
on  July  4,  1046.  The  present  legislative  proposal  has  to  do  with 
the  factual,  practical  phases  of  trade,  commerce,  finance.  Indebt- 
edness, currency,  property  rights,  and  all  of  those  other  matters  at 
status  and  rights  which  arise  as  a  reatilt  of  the  political  settlement. 

The  bill  covers  two  periods:  First,  the  remainder  of  the  Com« 
monwealth  period,  until  July  4.  1946,  and  second,  tbe  post-inde- 
pendence period,  from  1946  to  1960. 

It  Is  not  limited  In  its  objective  to  a  mere  amendment  of  soma 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Ty dings- McOuffle  Act;  It  proposes  as  well 
the  establishment  of  a  new  trade  relatlockship  between  the  two 
countries  based  on  the  gradual  elimination  of  trade  preferenoea 
during  a  15-year  period  Included  between  July  4,  1946,  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  there  are  two  dlstiiKt  phases  of  the  bill 
tmder  consideration  and  that  these  are  essentially  separaUe  fat 
the  piuposes  of  analysis  and  consideration. 

KCMAINDEa  OF  COiaSOI^Wi:AI.TH  PESIOD I93S-4S 

The  first  6  jwars  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  Independence 
Act.  that  Is,  the  period  between  1935  and  1940,  are  years  of  free 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specific  limitations.  As  to 
American  products  entering  the  Philippines,  there  is  no  restriction. 

The  Commonwealth  government,  authorized  by  and  promulgated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act,  enjoys  a  large 
measure  of  self-government.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  some 
of  the  policies  that  have  been  inaugurated  since  tbe  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  In  November  1985. 

But  the  second  5-year  period  at  tbe  Comnumwealth.  between 
1941  and  July  4.  1946.  marks  a  distinctive  change  in  Philippine- 
American  trade  relationship.  Under  section  6  (e)  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Act.  there  shall  be  Imposed  upon  articles  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  a  graduated  export  tax, 
ranging  from  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of  the  United  States 
dutv.  in  1941,  to  25  percent  of  the  United  States  duty  in  1946. 
And  It  Is  to  certain  phases  of  this  second  5-y«ar  period  of  tba 
Oommonwealtb  to  which  tbe  Urst  section  of  the  pwopuaed  bill  relatcau 

At  tbe  time  of  the  passage  of  tha  Independanos  Act,  the  Fhittp* 
pina  govamment  made  rspreaantatiena  oonoaminf  eartain  rala« 
ttvalT  minor  dauils  cf  tba  law  whieb,  ttnfortttnMenr,  had  aaeapad 
tba  notioa  o#  tha  framars  of  tha  act,  I  rafar  to  ihom  proriaiona 
•ffaettng  aoaomtt  oU,  eicara,  tenp  totoaaao,  aai  paorl  aa4  abalt 


It  saam«d  obrioua  to  thesa  Intimatalf  famttlor  wtth  ttoaaa  Fhfltp* 
piaa  lAdtistnas  thai  thaf  couUI  not  wtthauod  tha  imptmttton  ai 
•ton  tha  §nt  nport  Urn,  •mountlaff  to  i  paraant  of  the  VnKatf 
§i*iaa  4utf  te  IMS. 

I  haft  aald  that  t»mi$  maffara  ara  or  ralotfralf  amall  tmp<'rtan«ia. 
and  that  statamant  Is  tnia  In  tha  light  of  tha  bnNMi,  ftrndamantM 
iwlltloil  qtiaattena  which  faaad  Oonffraai  •!  tha  ttma  of  tha  paaaafi 
of  tha  Tntlapandanfa  Act. 

But,  to  fact,  whlla  of  retatHw  ttnlmpertaafls,  aomparad  to  thoaa 
great  political  questions,  ths  HTaet  of  ths  Drortslons  of  tha  Inda* 
pendenos  Act  on  tt%m  tndnstrtcs  to  which  I  hava  rsferred.  beeoma 
of  serious  import  primarily  to  tha  induatrlea  themselvas  tn  tha 
Phlllpplnaa  and,  IndlracDj.  to  tba  whole  economic  fabric  of  tho 
Islands. 

Today  the  changes  which  have  been  proposed  In  the  bill  before 
you  with  respect  to  coconut  oil.  cigars,  scrap  tobacco,  and  pearl  and 
shell  buttons  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility during  the  second  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  1941 
to  1946.  The  remedies  suggested  by  the  pending  bill  in  these 
matters  are  requisite  during  the  Commonwealth  period,  as  they 
affect,  first,  the  particular  Indtistries  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  o\ir  people  in  those  Industries, 
and.  second,  they  are  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social 
value  in  the  working  out  of  our  employment  and  related  problema. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  an  analysis  of  tbese  matters,  which  have 
i  been  treated  at  length  elsewhere.    I  call  your  attentlosi,  howei 
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to  the  fact  of  a  typical  Industry — the  embroidery  Indiastry  of  the 
islands.  It  Is  essentially  a  domestic,  home  industry,  where  many  are 
employed,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  these  products 
to  the  United  States  can  be  no  barometer  of  the  importance  of  the 
Industry  in  the  matter  of  employment  and  social  values. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  Congress  decided  to  give  to 
the  Philippines  a  period  of  10  years,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
until  1946.  to  make  its  preliminary  economic  adjustment,  it  un- 
doubtedly Intended  that  such  a  plan  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
all  Philippine  Industries.  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  that  no  one 
Intended  to  be  less  solicitous  of  the  welfaj-e  of  the  coconut  oil, 
cigar,  tobacco,  and  pearl-button  industries,  which  employ  a  large 
portion  of  our  labor,  than  they  were  as  to  the  other  industries  of 
the  islands. 

This  particular  phase  Is  covered  by  section  1  of  the  present  bill, 
which  proposes  to  replace  the  imposition  of  export  taxes  on  cigars, 
scrap  tobacco,  coconut  oil,  and  pearl  or  shell  buttons  by  setting 
up  absolute  quotas  for  these  commodities  and  providing  for  the 
progressive  decrease  of  such  quotas  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  yearly 
up  to  25  percent  in  1946.  I  believe  that  the  plan  is  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  and  gives  the  Indus- 
tries above  mentioned  the  best  possible  opportunity  under  the  cir- 
cumstances for  settlement. 

CHANGES   SINCE   THE  INDEPENDENCE   ACT 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  independence  law  Congress 
passed  two  integral  acts  which  have  the  effect  of  modifying  the 
operation  of  the  stipulated  provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act, 
the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  of  1934,  and  the  Cordage  Act  of  1935. 

It  also  enacted  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934.  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  coconut  oil  processed 
from  Philippine  copra  either  in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  remittance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  the 
Philippine  treasury. 

Through  friendly  negotiations,  the  Cordage  Act  of  June  14, 
1935,  changed  a  duty  free  quota  of  3,000.000  pounds  to  an  absolute 
quota  of  6.000.000  pounds.  This  measure,  which  will  be  in  opera- 
tion until  April  30,  1941,  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily  to 
all  concerned.  The  pending  bill  calls  for  changes  which  in  several 
points  differ  from  the  present  Cordage  Act. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  on  May  9, 
1934,  imposing  an  absolute  quota  on  sugar,  also  affected  the 
Tydings-McDuffle  Act  to  some  extent.  I  should  mention  here, 
however,  that  although  the  Philippines  was  given  a  quota  imder 
the  Sugar  Act  higher  than  that  granted  in  the  Independence  Act, 
we  have  never  taken  advantage  of  a  single  pound  of  the  addi- 
tional quota  allotted  us  over  and  above  the  850.000  duty-free 
tons  specified  in  the  independence  law. 

At  the  time,  we  opposed  the  Revenue  Act  of  May  10,  1934,  sec- 
tion 602'/^.  which  imposed  an  excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on 
coconut  oil.  President  Roosevelt  WTote  to  Congress  on  May  28, 
1934,  as  follows: 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  I  request  reconsideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  provisions  for  a  3-cent  per  pound  processing  tax: 

"First,  it  is  a  withdrawal  of  an  offer  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

"Second,  enforcement  of  this  provision  at  this  time  will  produce 
a  serious  condition  among  thousands  of  families  in  the  Philippine 
Islands: 

"Third,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  work  out  some  form  of 
compromise  which  would  be  less  unjust  to  the  Philippine  people 
and  at  the  same  time  attain,  even  if  more  slowly,  the  object 
of  helping  the  butter-  and  animal -fat  industry  In  the  United 
States." 

Under  the  traditional  policy  of  reciprocal  relationship,  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1902,  the  taxes  accruing  from  the  coconut-oil 
tax  are  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
and,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  an  appropriation  is  authorized  to  be 
refunded  to  the  Philippine  government  annually  in  an  amount 
equal   to  the  tax  on  the  processing  of  Philippine  sugar. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  bill  before  your  committee  does 
not  change  the  fundamental  provisions  of  these  two  acts,  enacted 
after  the  passage  of  the  independence  law. 

The  oil  excise  tax  funds,  regularly  remitted  to  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
realization  of  a  constructive  program  of  economic  adjustment. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remember,  however,  that  while  these  taxes 
will  accrue  to  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  during  the  Common- 
wealth period,  such  refunds  to  the  Philippine  Government  will 
terminate  on  the  day  of  Independence.  July  4,  1946.  So  that  the 
bill  before  you.  in  whatever  respect  it  relates  to  these  taxes  or 
revenues,  docs  so  only  with  respect  to  the  Commonwealth  period. 

Bill  S.  1028  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  taxes  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippines  to  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  Philippine  economy  to  a  position  inde- 
pendent of  trade  preferences  in  the  United  States  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  Philippines  for  the  assumption  of  the  responsibilities  of 
an  Independent  State. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  preparedness  period  (Commonwealth 
period)  to  which  I  desire  to  advert,  momentarily,  although  frankly 
the  bill  before  you  does  not  contemplate  legislation  in  this  regard. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Independence  Act,  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  during  the  preparedness  period, 
prior  to  independence,  are  under  the  direction,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Is  obligated  to  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
his  approval,  all  legislation  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  affecting 
currency,  coinage,  imports,  exports,  and  Immlgraticn. 


It  is  likely  that  the  Commonwealth  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  matters  which  must  logically 
arise  prior  to  the  actual  <iate  of  independence  but  having  to  do 
with  the  relationship  of  the  Philippines  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  beginning  on  the  d  ite  of  independence.  It  must  be  obvi- 
otis  that,  as  an  independ  ent  nation  and  under  any  legislative 
enactment  looking  to  th«  ultimate  removal  of  all  preferences 
between  the  United  State  i  and  the  Philippines,  the  Philippines 
will  be  required  to  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  adjvistment 
of  Its  economies.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  must  be 
some  preparation  prior  tc  the  actual  date  of  independence  In 
respect  to  such  matters. 

We  are  hopeful  that  t'  le  same  cooperative  spirit  which  has 
been  manifested  throughot  t  our  long  relationship  with  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  accorded  us  In  the  matter  of  preparing 
for  these  International  contacts,  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  Philippine  Re  public. 

Privileges  enjoyed  by  Filipino  residents  In  the  United  States, 
prior  to  the  inaugxu-atioi  i  of  the  Commonwealth  government, 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained  to  the  same  extent  that 
American  residents  In  the  Philippines  are  guaranteed  their  rights 
in  the  Philippines  under  he  Independence  Act.  Citizens  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  should  enjoy  in  the  United  States  all  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  whic  i  they  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
government  of  the  Comm<  nwealth  of  the  Philippines. 

There  is  also  the  particular  case  of  Filipino  civll-servlce  em- 
ployees who  have  hone.stlf  and  loyally  given  the  best  years  of 
their  useful  lives  to  the  United  States  Government  but  who, 
after  1946,  may  find  then  selves  In  an  undefined  and  unclarlfied 
status,  and  faced  -with  m<  naclng  danger  of  losing  their  life-long 
means  of  subsistence.  Mj  ,y  I  also  point  out  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  has  recently  caused  serious  unemployment  among 
Filipino  seamen  who.  for  years,  have  served  faithfully  and  ef- 
ficiently on  American  shi  «?  I  sincerely  believe  that.  In  justice 
to  these  men  who  have  rendered  honorable  service,  they  should  be 
properly  protected  by  somi!  amendment  in  the  pending  bill. 

THE  POST-INDl  PENDENCE  PEHIOD    (1946-60) 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  ijrovision  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  the 
period  after  Independence,  1946-60?  The  bill  provides  in  section  4 
that  after  July  4,  1946,  to  December  31.  1960.  the  preferences  of  75 
percent  existing  as  of  that  date  shall  be  progressively  eliminated  by 
a  reduction  of  5  percent  innually  so  that  by  December  31.  1960, 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  shall 
be  on  a  nonpreferential  basis. 

As  to  the  post-lndepencience  period,  we  have  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, contained  in  the  [bill  before  you.  as  Implementing  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Presideni  of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
of  the  Philippine  Commoiwealth.  The  plan  represents  an  agree- 
ment. 

As  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  Z 
respectfully  urge  the  ado;  ition  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill  covering  that  period. 

While  we  felt  that  the  n  Inor  deflclencles  of  the  Independence  act 
with  respect  to  coconut  ol  ,  tobacco,  cigars,  etc..  would  probably  be 
corrected,  we  were  not  unn  Indful  of  that  provision  of  the  Independ- 
ence Act  contemplating  a  conference  prior  to  independence,  the  pur- 
p>08e  of  which  would  be  to  recommend  the  nature  of  trade  relations 
between  the  two  nations  in  the  future. 

At  this  juncture  I  quot;  the  provision  of  the  Independence  act; 
with  respect  to  trade  rela  Ions  after  independence.  Section  13  of; 
that  act  provides: 

•"That  at  least  1  year  pi  lor  to  the  date  fixed  in  this  act  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Phili  )plne  Islands  there  shall  be  held  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  )f  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
such  representatives  to  be  ippolnted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chief  executive  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  recom- 
mendations as  to  future  tr  ide  relations  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Independent  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.     •••.•• 

The  President  of  the  T  nlted  States  and  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  created  on  April  14,  1937.  the  Joint  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  Philippine  Affars  to  study  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  and  to  recommend  a  progranx 
for  the  adjustment  of  Plilippine  national  economy.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines,  aftei  independence,  the  committee  was  cir- 
cumscribed in  Its  scope  b; '  definite  terms  of  reference  outlined  on 
March  18.  1937.  which  pr<  vided  that,  "preferential  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  are  to  be  terminated 
at  the  earliest  practlcalile  date  consistent  with  affording  the 
Philippines  a  reasonable  o  jportunlty  to  adjust  their  national  econ^ 
omy.  Thereafter  It  Is  contemplated  that  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  i  egulated  In  accordance  with  a  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  on  a  nonpreferential  basis." 

It  is  apparent  that  any  adjustments  In  American-Philippine 
economic  relations  must  b ;  placed  In  harmony  with  a  policy,  which 
the  Honorable  Francis  B.  S  ayre  has  referred  to  as  the  historic  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  n  lore  than  a  century,  in  his  statement  to 
this  committee,  which  follows: 

"It  has  been  the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  century  to  carry  oij  its  trade  and  commerce  with  the  foreign 
countries  on  the  most-fa;^red-nation  basis  or.  In  other  words,  on 
the   basis  of  equality   aild  nondiscrimination.    Every  preferencs 
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granted  exclusively  to  one  nation  constitutes  a  discrimination 
against  all  others  and  discrimination  invites  retaliation,  counter- 
discrimination,  and  rising  trade  barriers.  A  preferential  trade 
arrangement  between  nations  is  a  form  of  trade  barrier  which,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  we  have  been  striving  earnestly  to  elimi- 
nate. To  continue  indefinitely,  or  to  declare  that  we  intend  to 
continue  indefinitely,  a  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Philip- 
pines after  their  independence  would,  therefore,  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  our  fundamental  commercial  policy  of  nondiscrimination  and 
trade  liberalization.  The  single  exception  to  our  historic  policy  Is 
the  case  of  Cuba.    Such  an  exception  should  not  be  extended." 

Trade-relation  proposals  for  the  post-lndej)endence  period  1945- 
60.  are  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  pre- 
paratory committee  and  may  be  considered  as  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity.  While  American  products  receive  progressively 
the  declining  tariff  preferences  in  the  Philippine  market,  oiir  prod- 
ucts receive  similar  advantages  in  the  American  market,  with  the 
proviso  that  some  of  the  Philippine  products  are  limited  by 
specific  quotas,  as  in  the  case  of  Philippine  sugar  and  cordage. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  quantitative  limitation  Is  Imposed  on  Ameri- 
can products,  except  in  the  case  of  cigarettes,  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  quota  basis  to  be  progressively  reduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Philippine  coconut  oil,  cigars,  and  tobacco.  In  lieu  of 
the  Imposition  of  customs  duties. 

Of  course,  in  analyzing  this  new  plan  of  trade  relationship, 
one  can  only  foresee  a  shrinkage  in  our  exports  to  the  United 
States.  The  consequent  diminution  of  oxir  imports  from  the 
United  States  must  be  anticipated.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  our  present  trade  with  the  United  States  will  suffer  a 
serious  reduction,  but  that  mtist  be  the  price  of  the  adjustment  to 
a  nonpreferential  basis. 

It  Is  doubtful  if  the  sugar  Industry  will  be  able  to  absorb  the 
graduated  duties  throughout  the  post- independence  period.  It  is 
unlikely  that  It  can  continue  to  come  into  this  country  when 
it  has  to  pay  the  same  or  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  Cuban 
sugar,  because  of  the  longer  haul  and  other  factors. 

As  illustrative  of  the  ramifications  of  our  economic  problems, 
may  I  refer  generally  to  the  international  sugar  agreement,  signed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  which  will  expire  in  1942?  In  view  of  the  possibility 
Of  the  extension  of  this  agreement  throughout  the  i>ost-lnde- 
pendence  period,  the  Philippines  might,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, find  it  Impoe&lble  to  fill  the  sugar  quota  allotted  for 
the  United  States  market  and  yet,  by  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
national sugar  agreement,  may  also  be  denied  a  qtiota  In  the 
world's  markets. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  It  Is  agreed  that  the  adjustment  of  our 
economy  must  be  gradual  and  generous  is  because,  in  assuming 
responsibilities  for  national  defen.se.  foreign  affairs,  the  employment 
of  experts  In  the  development  of  industries  and  of  our  economy 
In  general,  we  are  bound  to  face  considerable  additional  expenses 
which  we  could  not  possibly  take  care  of  If  our  Income  were  sud- 
denly reduced  through  prompt  liquidation  of  our  most  important 
Industries.  ,„  ,^„^xT»T«m, 

m  CONCLUSION 

The  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  are  too  con- 
versant With  the  multiple  problems  of  Independence  and  self- 
government  to  warrant  extensive  analysis  by  me  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  the  Independent  Philippine  Republic 
will  face  upon  the  realization  of  their  long-hoped-for  independ- 
ence. It  is  true  that  we  ask  for  generous  treatment.  There  is  no 
denial  that  we  come  to  you  at  this  time  with  a  plan  representing  a 
formula  for  cushioning  the  Impact  of  a  change  from  dependency  to 
sovereignty.  But  the  proposals  made  under  such  circumstances 
and  conditions  should  not  rightfully  be  judged  as  a  mere  dollars- 
and-ctnts  plea,  neither  should  the  Justice  of  the  present  proposals 
be  weighed  In  the  light  of  mere  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  history  of  statistical  relationship  on  the  other.  I  prefer  to 
look  upon  the  present  situation  as  a  conference  to  discuss  a  funda- 
mental problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  futtire  of  two  great  peoples. 

We  were  not  unmindful  of  the  seriousness  to  our  Philippine 
economy  of  those  minor  provisions  of  the  broad  Tydings-McDuflls 
Independence  Act,  but.  as  I  have  stated,  we  felt  that  these  minor 
matters  would  be  settled  during  the  Commonwealth  period  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction  and  best  Interests. 

Likewise,  we  weighed  and  considered  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us  after  independence,  some  of  which  1  have  trlel 
to  present  to  you  here,  and  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
proposals  of  the  pending  bill  affecting  our  relationship  after  July  4, 
1946. 

Section  13  of  the  Tydlngs-McDtiflle  Act  Itself  Is  an  eloquent 
expression  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  which  accepted  the  act.  looked 
to  some  future  settlement  of  trade  relations  after  independence. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  the  fact  of  the  two  distinctly  separate 
proposals  contained  In  the  pending  bill. 

Looking  at  the  American -Philippine  situation  In  Its  broad  aspect, 
the  friendly  relationship  which  has  existed  during  the  past  40  years 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  marred  by  economic  considerations. 

During  the  twoscore  years  of  your  guardianship  you  have  gen- 
erously prepared  us  for  the  assumption  of  the  vast  responsibilities 
incident  to  a  free  and  Independent  state;  you  have  preserved  and 
maintained  our  Christian  religion;  you  have  provided  help  to  de- 
velop for  us  a  system  of  education  that  has  been  a  benefit  to  all 
our  people.  By  laying  the  economic  foundation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  democratic  Institution,  you  have  enabled  us  to  sustain 
our  high  standard  of  living;  and.  above  all,  you  have  inculcated  la 
US  an  abiding  national  consciousness.  1 


"Hiese  achievements  are  permanent  monuments  to  America's  en- 
lightened experiment  in  colonial  government,  and  should  forever 
remain  a  source  of  honor  and  pride  to  the  American  people,  for 
which  we  will  always  be  grateful. 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  government  and  the  PUlplno  people. 


President  Roosevelt  Praises  Civil  Aeronautics  in 
Letter  to  the  National  Aviation  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VmClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnesdap,  March  7. 1939 


LETTER     OF     PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT    TO     THE     NATIONAL 

AVIATION    FORUM 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recobo,  I  include  the  following  letter  sent  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  National  Aviation  Fonim.  vrtilch 
held  in  Washington  February  20-21  most  important  sessions: 

Thb  Whit*  Houbk, 
Washinffton,  January  24,  i939. 
To  the  National  Aviation  Forum: 
Civil  aviation  is  clearly  recognised  as  the  backlog  of  national 

defense  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  which  set  up  the  effective 
machinery  for  a  comprehensive  national  policy  m-lth  respect  to  the 
air. 

Underlying  the  statute  Is  the  principle  that  the  country's  welfan 
in  time  of  peace  and  Its  safety  in  time  of  war  rests  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stabilized  aircraft  production,  an  economically  and  tech- 
nically sound  air  transportation  system,  both  domestic  and  over- 
seas— an  adequate  supply  of  well-trained  civilian  pilots  and  groxind 
personnel. 

This  new  national  policy  set  up  by  the  Congress  views  American 
aviation  as  a  special  problem  requiring  special  treatment.  Avia- 
tion is  the  only  form  of  transportation  which  operates  In  a  medium 
which  knows  no  frontiers  but  touches  alike  all  countries  of  the 
earth.  One  fact  which  stands  out  is  that  hardly  another  civil 
activity  of  our  people  bears  such  a  direct  and  intimate  relation 
to  the  national  security  as  does  civil  aviation.  It  supplies  a  reser- 
voir of  inestimable  value  to  our  military  and  naval  forces  in  the 
form  of  men  and  machines,  while  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  an 
industry  so  geared  that  it  can  be  instantly  diverted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  nghtlng  planes  in  the  event  of  national  emergency 

I  hope  the  forthcoming  national  aviation  forum  will  give  serloua 
thought  to  the  many  phases  which  enter  into  aeronautics  as  a 
national  problem. 

Fkakkun  D.  Roosxvct. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  February  2T>, 

1939 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  CHARLES  H.  MARCH,  MEMBER  OF  THB 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION.  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  MINNESOTA  BAR  ASSOCIATION.  DULUTH.  MINN., 
JULY  12,  1838 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  March,  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mizuiesota  Bar  Association, 
Duluth,  Minn..  July  12.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcori),  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Judiciary,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  bar.  I  am  home.  Tou  can  well  appreciate  my  feelings  at  this 
moment,  to  be  twck  again  midst  familiar  and  dear  scenes  and 
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anoclatlons;   to  mingle  with  my  brothers  of  the  bar  of  my  home 
State:  to  see  again  my  cloaest  friends. 

Tou  will.  I  am  siire.  realize  the  feeling  of  privilege  that  Is  mine 
In  being  invited  to  address  this  important  body  of- the  legal  pro- 
fession that  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  an  Increasing  effect 
In  shaping  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  entire  country.  I  am 
proud  of  my  early  a.s80clatlon  with  this  organization  as  one  of  Its 
charter  members.  The  soxind  and  elevating  principles  Inculcated  in 
those  early  days,  Indigenous  to  the  soil  from  which  I  sprang,  has 
ever  remained  with  me  as  a  guiding  light  In  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  confronting  me  as  a  Federal  ofBclal  In  Washington. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  son  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

My  friends,  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  change.  We  are  living  at 
a  time  when  it  Is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  ever  to  reexamine 
and  rededlcate  otirselves  to  the  fundamentals  upon  which  this 
Nation  Is  founded  and  under  which  it  has  risen  to  greatness.  The 
history  of  thousands  of  years  records  the  long  struggle  of  mankind 
upward  toward  the  light  of  liberty  and  self-government.  It  shall 
be  my  purpose  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  Idea  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  which  is  fundamental  and  of  deep  significance;  and  In 
the  disrussion  of  this  subject  it  shall  also  be  my  purpose  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  things  we  must  be  alert  to  guard  against,  lest  our 
heritage  of  self-government.  lndlvld\ial  liberty,  and  opportunity  be 
curtailed,  if  not  entirely  lost. 

Self-government  has  ever  been  the  goal  of  mankind.  Its  struggle 
began  with  the  dawn  of  civilization.  All  peoples  of  the  world  have 
striven  for  self-government.  It  is  democracy's  objective  and  pur- 
pose. In  1776  our  ancestors  had  the  fortitude,  the  courage,  and  the 
conviction  of  purpose  to  establish  the  flrst  great  democratic  nation 
of  the  world.  The  principles  of  democracy,  of  self-government,  of 
liberty  are  basic  to  us.  to  our  institutions,  and  our  whole  life.  We 
Justly  cherish  these  principles  and  rightfully  we  are  quick  to  defend 
them  from  alien  ideologies. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  continent  they  fled  from 
oppression,  exploitation,  and  dictatorships.  They  turned  their 
faces  west  to  this  land  to  found  a  civilization  and  government 
wherein  true  self-government,  freedom,  and  individual  initiative 
were  to  have  opportunity  to  come  to  fruition.  And  that  funda- 
mental idea  of  self-government,  liberty.  Individual  effort,  produced 
a  Constitution  and  a  government  of  law  that  have  made  ours  the 
grente.st  Nation  on  earth. 

Today  we  see  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  world  a  de- 
parture from  the  idea  of  self-government  and  freedom  for  the 
masses.  We  see  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world  apparently 
clamoring  for  dictatorships.  Little  do  they  realize  the  price  they 
are  paying.  I  say  to  you  they  are  running  after  false  gods,  the 
gods  of  t3rranny  and  regimentation.  Liberty  and  the  right  of  self- 
government  are  being  trampled  upon,  the  peace  of  the  world 
menaced.  This  trend  in  certain  other  countries  is  sufacient  to 
give  us  pause  and  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  gratitude  we  owe 
fear  our  democratic  institutions  and  principles.  We  want  none  of 
their  dictatorships,  their  oppression,  their  ruthlessness.  Our 
course  to  follow  is  that  of  democracy,  for  therein  lies  the  greatest 
measure  of  freedom  and  human  happiness  Democratic  principles 
are  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  security. 

Not^cnly  do  we  see  the  departure  from  these  true  principles  of 
liberty  in  foreign  coimtrles.  but  there  are  tendencies  in  our  own 
land  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  fetter  and  strangle  our 
economic  and  p>olltical  well-being.  It  behooves  us  all  to  be  alert 
to  these  tendencies  and  to  stand  guard.  And  the  legal  profession 
Is  second  to  none  in  its  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  against  such 
enemies  within  cur  gates. 

Among  the  questions  posed  by  these  tendencies  Is  that  of  monop- 
oly. This  question  has  ever  been  the  concern  of  liberty-loving 
people,  and  at  no  time  in  our  recent  history  has  it  been  more  acute 
and  more  pressing  for  solution  than  at  present.  The  entire  situa- 
tion is  now  up  for  thorough  examination  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  Government  known  as  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, created  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  problem  of  monopoly  seems  to  be  ever  with  us.  It  has  been 
of^iressing  concern  to  the  people  since  ancient  times.  The  fight 
"iigalnst  it  has  gone  on  through  the  ages  and  to  each  new  age  it  is 
newly  vital.  When  brought  under  control  as  to  one  form  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  it  break  out  in  another  form.  In  its  broadest 
aspects,  the  problem,  which  is  one  of  concentration  of  wealth,  is  a 
world  problem.  It  underlies  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  the  Communist 
revolution  In  Russia,  the  death  of  democracy  in  other  countries. 
It  has  toppled  kings  from  their  thrones.  It  will  drive  to  disaster 
dictators,  whether  economic  or  political,  who  thwart  the  masses 
in  their  effort  to  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living  and  greater 
economic  security.  The  whole  world  is  in  revolt  against  that 
philosophy  of  unnecessary  scarcity  which  has  been  the  philosophy 
of  private  monopoly.  Any  general  monopolization  of  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  carries  with  it  limitation  of  purchas- 
ing power.  The  inability  of  millions  to  produce,  to  purchase,  and 
to  consume  is  but  the  reflection  of  such  monopolization. 

For  the  past  half  century  or  more  the  control  of  monopoly  in 
this  country  has  been  a  pressing  national  Issue.  The  progressive 
elements  in  both  major  political  parties  have  never  lost  interest  In 
it,  and  the  platforms  of  both  now  pledge  a  renewed  attempt  to 
enforce  and  strengthen  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  public 
against  monopoly. 

The  passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890.  which  Lb  still 
on  the  books,  was  the  culmination  of  prodigious  efforts  to  prevent 
monopoly  from  overwhelming  our  people.  In  1914  the  need  for 
supplementing  the  Sherman  Act  was  sufficiently  crystallized  so  that 
steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  certain  of  Its  phases  through  crea- 
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tlon  of  the  Federal  Trade 
the  Sherman  Act  up  to  that  tlm< 
through  the  use  of  imfalr  compftltiv 
ment  of  certain  8p>eclflc  devices 
foothold.    To  deal  with  these  spkclflc 
Commission  Act  was  passed,  also 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
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The  Commission  was  set  up.  on 
body.  and.  on  the  other,  as  an 
field  of  business.    Mr.  Justice 
in  the  Keppel  case  (291  U.  S.  304) 
created    with   the    avowed    purpo4e 
functions  committed  to  it  in  'a 
with  them  by  reason  of  lnformat|cn 
of  the  business  and  economic 
and  it  was  organized  in  such  a 
and  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
to  them  an  opportunity  to 
these    special    questions 
experience.' " 

Congress  provided   in   the 
methods  of  competition  in 
and  conferred  upon  the  Commission 
vent  their  use.     Subject  to  right 
was  authorized   to  determine   wl  lat 
struggle.     Authority  of  such  great 
theretofore  been  conferred  upon 
mission  proceedings  in  these 
character.    It  operates  like  a  couft 
ods  of  competition  between  t 
facts  on  the  pleadings,  testlmon] 
and-desist  orders  where  Justified 
The  issues  In  these  cases  are 
by  the  Commission  and  answer 
conducted  by  trial  examiners  of 
sel  for  the  parties  appear,  examine 
dence.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
his  report  and  the  case  then 
Briefs  are  filed  by  counsel  on  boih 
by  the  Commission.     Thereafter 
Blon.     And  if  it  is  of  the  oplnl^ 
constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  Its 
are  entered.     The  case  may  be 
Court  of  Appeals,  and,  upon 
United  States. 

The  cease-and-desist  orders  am 
Junctions  to  protect  competitors 
man  or  other  interested  party  haii 
mission,  and  if  upon  investigation 
that  the  matters  complained  of 
rect  the  same  would  be  to  the 
ceedings  may  be   undertaken, 
conduct  in  commerce  are  brought 
of  over  2,000  armually,  and  the 
a  wide  range  of  competitive  practices 
of  semijudlcial  rulings  on  the 
in  business  and  go  far  toward 
monopoly. 
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the  one  hand,  as  a  quasi-Judicial 

of  inquiry  and  study  in  the 

speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court 

stated  that  the  Commission  "was 

of    lodging    the    administrative 

>ody  especially  competent  to  deal 

experience,  and  careful  study 

cohditions  of  the  Industry  affected,' 

njanner,  with  respect  to  the  length 

of  its  members,  as  would  'give 

the  expertness  in  dealing  with 

industry    that    comes    from 


Commission   Act   that   unfair 
commerce  shall  be  unlawful, 
the  power  and  authority  to  pre- 
of  court  appeal,  the  Commission 
is  unfair   in   the  competitive 
Importance  to  business  had  never 
an  administrative  agency.     Com- 
mitters are  Judicial  in  nature  and 
It  hears  cases  of  unfair  meth- 
;s  competitors,  enters  findings  of 
and  evidence,  and  Issues  cease- 
the  facts  and  the  public  Interest, 
upon  fonnal  complaint  entered 
by  the  respondent.     Trials  are 
Commission,  before  whom  coun- 
witnesses.  and  produce  the  evi- 
rlal  the  presiding  examiner  makes 
before  the  entire  Commission, 
sides  and  oral  ai-gument  heard 
the  Commission  renders  its  deci- 
n  that  the  practice  in   question 
competition,  the  findings  of  fact  of 
and-desist  order  based  thereon, 
curled  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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The  cease-and-desist  order 
the  compulsory  method  of 
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ness  of  any  eotporation  alleged  to  be  violating  the  antitrust  acts; 
to  publish  reports  of  its  investigation  and  to  classify  corporations. 

In  these  prorislons  the  Congress  Bought  to  give  effect  to  the 
▼lew  that  corporate  practices  and  intercorporate  relations  in  in- 
dustry require  impartial  investigation  and  study  by  a  body  of  ex- 
perts; that  disclosure  of  the  facts  will  permit  of  the  operation  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  In  turn  may  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  about  correction  of  abuses.  The  history  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  has  Indeed  proved  the  theory  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial degree  that  once  the  real  facts  Ji  a  given  situation  are 
clearly  made  available  to  the  people,  public  c^inlon  will  effectuate 
the  needed  reformation. 

Much  legislation  of  outstanding  Importance  has  sprung  from  in- 
vestigations and  studies  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
imder  its  general  powers  of  inquiry  to  which  I  have  referred.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  citing  a  few  examples: 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 :  Beginning  in  1918,  the  Com- 
mission conducted  an  Investigation  of  the  meat-packing  Industry 
as  part  of  a  general  food  Inquiry.  This  led  to  correction,  by  con- 
sent decree,  of  certain  monopolistic  abuses  and,  in  addition,  it  re- 
sulted In  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  regulatory  statute 
known  as  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1021. 

Grain  Futures  Act,  1921:  Following  a  Commission  investigation 
of  the  grain  trade  the  Grain  Futures  Act  ot  1921  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

Radio  Industry:  Under  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Commission  conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  radio 
industry  and  made  a  comprehensive  report  thereon  to  Congress  in 
1924.  Upon  this  record  the  Department  of  Justice  took  action  under 
the  Sherman  Act  against  certain  corporations,  and  this  culminated 
in  a  consent  decree.  The  Commission's  Investigation  and  report 
also  contributed  materially  toward  the  enactment  of  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927  and  vras  directly  responsible  for  most  of  the  provisions 
therein.  Similarly  prov-lsions  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
were  predicated  In  a  large  measure  upon  matters  developed  in  this 
Investigation. 

Securities  and  Holding  Companies  Acts:  The  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  followed  the 
Commission's  reports  In  Its  exhaxistlve  electric  and  gas  utility  In- 
vestigation. This  inquiry  was  made  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
No.  83,  Seventieth  Congress  (1928),  which  directed  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  corporate  relations,  financial  development,  prac- 
tices, and  public  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  holding  com- 
panies, together  with  certain  political  and  piropaganda  activities. 
The  Commission's  reports  to  Congress  are  embraced  in  nearly  100 
printed  voliunes,  and  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  abuses  revealed  in  this  study 
by  the  Commission. 

The  inception  of  variotis  other  Federal  statutes  may  largely  be 
fotind  In  Trade  Commission  inquiries  and  studies.  Scune  of  these 
are: 

The  Export  Ttade  Act  of  1918,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Webb- 
POTnerene  Act. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  and  the 
amendatory  act  of  1937. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Antidiscrimination  Act  of  1936. 

Robinson -Pa  tman  Act:  The  Roblnson-Patman  Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act,  administered  by  the  Commission,  was  designed  by  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  certain  discriminatory  piractlces  of  monopolistic 
character  which  the  Commission's  report  on  chain-store  inquiry 
reveals.  That  act  prohibits  the  use  of  price  dlacrlmlnatlon.  direct 
or  Indirect,  to  Injure  competitors  or  to  destroy  competition.  It 
also  prohibits  certain  specific  practices  such  as  brokerage,  com- 
missions, allowances,  under  certain  situations  which  are  deemed 
to  be  destructive  of  fair  competition.  While  this  statute  was  only 
passed  in  June  1936  quite  a  numlxr  of  cases  lisve  risen  thereunder 
and  decisions  by  the  Commlsalon  touch  the  entire  field  of  oooi- 
modlty  distribution. 

Wheeler-Lea  Act:  In  March  of  this  year  the  President  signed  what 
Is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Wbeeler-Lea  Act,  constituting  the 
flrst  revision  of  consequence  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  1914.  The  Wheeler -Lea  Act  greatly  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
Commission  in  dealing  with  unfair  methods  of  comp>etition.  While 
the  original  act  of  1914  prohibited,  and  empowered  the  Commission 
to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition,  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act 
broadens  this  power  to  Include  tinfalr  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  Interstate  commerce.  A  major  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  Commlsaion  In  Its  corrective  quasi-Judicial 
powers  may  act  not  only  when  the  alleged  unfair  business  practice 
is  harmful  to  competlton,  but  also  when  It  is  harmful  or  Injurious 
In  its  tendency  to  the  public  regardless  of  whether  a  competitor 
has  been  Injured. 

Another  outstandmg  feature  of  the  Wbeeler-Lea  Act  Is  the  In- 
corporation into  the  law  of  provisions  whereby  certain  specific 
additional  powers  are  conferred  over  false  or  deceptive  advertising 
of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics,  as  those  terms  are  defined 
In  the  statute.  Such  practices  are  made  subject  to  various  forms 
of  corrective  action,  namely,  (1)  temporary  injunction  where  such 
appears  in  the  Interest  of  the  public,  (2)  criminal  prosecution 
where  the  advertisement  is  tsstied  with  intent  to  deceive  or  where 
the  product  In  question  is  injurious  to  health  irrespective  of  the 
Intent,  (3)  cease-and-desist  order  of  the  Commission  enforceable  by 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  or  when  the  same  has 
become  final  after  the  lapse  of  60  days  without  appeal,  to  civil 
penalties  collectible  in  a  suit  by  the  United  States.  All  In  all,  the 
various  provisions  as  to  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  found 
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in  this  Wheeler -Lea  Act  make  It  plain  that  no  stone  duOl  be  left 
tuiturned  in  completely  eradicating  such  Indefeasible  and  harmful 
trade  practices. 

THE    CLATTOft    ACT 

The  various  statutes  I  have  mentioned  are  in  effect  scattering 
outposts  against  the  encroachments  of  monopcAlstlc  tendencies. 
Moreover,  as  far  back  as  1914  there  was  erected  stUl  another  fort. 
It  was  the  Clayton  Act.  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  One  of 
the  principal  phases  of  the  evil  against  which  this  statute  was 
arrayed  Is  the  merger  of  competing  corporations.  The  act.  under 
parts  of  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  operates,  prohibits 
the  acquisition  by  one  corporation  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  com- 
peting corporation  or  the  consolidatlan  of  two  ar  more  competing 
corporations  by  acquisition  of  stock,  where  the  effect  may  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition,  tend  to  create  a  monopoly .  or  restrain 
trade.  At  the  time  this  legislation  was  placed  on  the  books  it  gave 
to  the  people  great  hope  of  its  usefulness  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
monopoly:  but.  as  has  been  repeated  in  other  occasions  In  this  field 
of  legislation,  loopholes  or  avenues  at  escape  in  the  legislatively 
erected  armor  were  developed  largely  as  a  result  of  Judicial  interpre- 
tation. It  was  found  that  monopolistic  mergers  could  easily  eac^;>e 
the  Clayton  Act  by  the  acquisition  of  assets  instead  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stock.  This  technicality  soon  became  crystalised  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  and  by  It  the  Clayton  Act  provisions  against 
monopolistic  mergers  were  rendered  nugatory  and  virtually  In- 
effectual. 

60-CAIXE9    IXnJI   or    BCASON 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  another  thing  that  has  arisen  to 
break  the  legislative  dikes  erected  against  monopoly.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  inveigh  an  evil  In  general  and  quite  another  thing  to  apply 
specific  remedies.  CXir  laws  in  this  field  api>ear  to  be  one  thing  on 
the  statute  books  but  quite  another  under  the  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tions. Out  at  the  many  interpretations  of  these  laws  found  in  the 
decisions  there  have  grown  confusion,  looseness,  and  uncertamty 
that  have  encouraged  the  development  of  monoF>olistic  practices, 
and  the  keystone  to  much  of  this  encouragement  of  monopoly  is 
the  notorious  "rule  of  reason."  When  this  rule  was  read  into  the 
antitrust  act  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  gate  was  opened  and  left 
swinging  in  such  uncertain  fashion  as  to  let  into  the  sheepfcdd 
the  economic  wolves  ot  special  interests  and  monopolistic  greed. 
No  greater  condemnation  of  this  miscalled  rtile  of  reason,  or  what 
is  essentially  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  bad 
trusts,  can  be  found  than  has  come  from  the  lips  of  high  of&dal 
authority  Itself.  President  Taft,  referring  to  the  matter,  stated  in 
a  mestage  to  Congress: 

**I  venture  to  think  that  this  Is  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  Court 
a  power  impossible  to  exercise  on  any  consistent  principle  which 
will  insure  the  uniformity  of  decision  essential  to  best  Judgment. 
It  Is  to  thrust  upon  the  courts  a  burden  they  have  no  precedents 
to  enable  them  to  carry  and  to  give  them  a  power  approaching  the 
arbitrary,  the  abuse  of  which  might  Involve  our  whole  Judicial 
system  In  disaster." 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Mr.  Jtistice  Harlan  used  the  following 
vigorous  condemnation  of  this  rule-of -reason  interpolatlosi  in  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act: 

"The  Court  by  its  decision,  when  interpreted  by  the  language  of 
Its  opinion,  has  not  only  upset  the  long-settled  interpretation  of  the 
act  but  has  usurped  the  constitutional  fvmctions  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  what  the  Cotirt  has  said  may  well 
cause  some  alarm  for  the  Integrity  of  our  instltutlcffis." 

In  an  earlier  report  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee 
by  Senator  Nelson  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  it  was  stated : 

"To  inject  Into  the  act  the  question  of  whether  an  agreement  or 
combination  Is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  would  render  the  act  as 
a  criminal  or  penal  statute  Indefinite  and  unoertaOn.  and  henoe  to 
that  extent  utterly  nugatciry  and  void,  and  would  practically  amrwint 
to  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act." 

The  r^xjrt  also  states  that — 

"The  injection  at  a  rule  of  reaacmableneaB  or  unreaaoDableneas 
would  lead  to  the  greatest  ▼artableneas  and  uswertainty  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  these  drcumstances  the  mo>Kqx)ly 
question  again  comes  to  the  fore  •■  of  vital  Importanoe?  The 
Immense  aggregations  of  corporate  wealth  and  control,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  subtle  devices,  the  fact  that  our  protective  wall 
against  monopoly  has  developed  weaknesses  make  it  necessary  that 
action  be  taken  to  more  eflecttvdy  guard  against  this  strangling 
octopus  If  we  are  to  save  ottr  economic  and  political  freedom. 

If  the  effort  to  destroy  monopoly  is  directed  only  against  lu^ 
as  can  be  shown  to  have  abused  their  power,  it  may  be  questioned 
how  far  reaching  the  relief  will  be,  for  the  effeet  of  monopoly  on 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  the  consequent  limitation  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  consumers  are  not  conditioned  wholly  on  be- 
havior. In  Its  report  to  the  President  in  November  1934,  ooneem- 
ing  the  basing  point  system  of  the  steel  Industry,  the  TMeral 
Trade  Commission  used  tliese  words: 

"If  the  capitalistic  system  does  not  function  as  a  eompetltlTe 
economy  there  will  be  inciTasing  question  whether  it  can  or  ■v«n«iut 
endure.  The  real  friends  of  capitalism  are  those  who  insist  on 
preserving  its  competitive  character." 

Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  completed  an  Investiga- 
tion of  agricultural  income.  This  study  revealed  for  the  flrst  time 
the  startling  progress  of  monopoly  In  the  manufacturing  of  agrl- 
ctiltural  products.  It  was  found  that  three  tobacco  manufacturers 
In  1934  bought  approximately  70  percent  of  all  tobacco  consumed 
domestically. 
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In  livestock  three  packing  companies  bought  40.8  percent  of  the 
cattle  and  veal  calves  and  25  3  percent  of  the  hogs.  Agriculture  is 
the  means  of  livelihood  of  nearly  a  third  of  our  population  and  the 
basic  Industry  for  all  others.  It  has  made  little  progress  In  the 
direction  of  organized  control  of  Its  own  prices  or  production. 
Without  such  control  It  has  had  to  bear  the  full  Impact  of  mo- 
nopoly both  In  buying  and  selling.  For  years  before  the  crash  In 
1929  agriculture  was  not  prosperous,  altiiough  other  Industries 
were  enjoying  a  sort  of  wild  prosperity,  achieved  largely  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  what  then  passed  for  national 
prosperity  was  only  the  prosperity  of  monopoly.  It  should  be  plain 
to  all  that  with  agriculture  prostrate  even  the  pseudo  prosperity 
of  monopoly  could  not  continue. 

Mere  receipt  of  greater  Income  by  our  agrlcultviral  population, 
whether  from  prices  driven  upward  by  nattiral  or  artificial  causes 
or  from  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government,  Is  In  Itself  no  perma- 
nent remedy.  So  long  as  there  exists  the  power  of  monopoly  to 
control  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  buys,  increases  in  the  farm- 
er's Income  are  but  the  occasion  for  equivalent  increase  in  the 
prices  he  must  pay.  His  relative  position  is  not  improved.  Indeed. 
It  is  possible  for  his  relative  position  to  grow  worse  notwithstand- 
ing an  Increased  Income.  The  same  is  true  also  of  other  unorgan- 
ized groups  and  classes  of  our  population. 
Almost  2  years  ago  I  made  this  prediction: 

"A  most  disturbing  and  puzzling  feature  of  the  present  business 
Improvement  is  that  with  industrial  production  back  nearly  to  pre- 
depression  levels,  we  still  have  substantial  unemployment.  It 
should  be  clear  that  unless  these  unemployed  have  their  buy- 
ing power  restored,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  suffer  another  depres- 
sion."   And  so  we  did.  as  attested  by  this  so-called  recession. 

Today  monopoly,  the  ancient  oppressor.  Is  knocking  at  our 
door.  We  must  conquer  this  foe,  or  1  assure  you  that  no  matter 
how  efficient  we  may  be  we  will  never  really  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  present  anomaly  of  apparent  overproduction  on  the  one 
hand,  with  millions  going  hungry  and  in  want  amidst  this  plenty. 
In  Its  final  report  to  the  Senate  on  its  chain-store  Investigation, 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlSBlon  said: 

"Should  the  trend  of  the  past  20  years,  and  particularly  of  the 
last  decade,  continue  for  a  like  period,  we  shall  have  a  condition 
In  some  lines  of  chain  merchandising  that  few  will  dispute  Is 
monopolistic." 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  reported  that  even  during  otir 
fabled  prosperity  of  1929  nearly  6.000.000  American  families,  repre- 
senting more  than  21  percent  of  the  total  population,  each  had  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000.  while  about  12,000,000  famUies, 
representing  more  than  42  percent  of  the  population,  each  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 

Monopolistic  ownership  or  control  of  the  means  of  production 
connotes  dictatorial  power  over  the  things  produced.  It  deter- 
mines the  amount  to  be  produced,  restricts  the  freedom  to  engage 
in  productive  pursuits,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  labor  that 
may  be  employed.  By  fixing  prices.  It  limits  or  restricts  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  consumed. 

Price  fixing  and  other  monopolistic  schemes  have  been  familiar 
to  men  of  all  ages  from  ancient  China  and  Egypt  through  the  days 
of  European  mercantilism  to  the  present.  And  men  of  all  ages  have 
observed  that  the  common  people,  caught  between  the  Jaws  of  their 
own  need  and  the  power  of  monopoly  have  had  their  lives  crushed 
and  their  children's  children  sold  Into  economic  slavery. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  late  severe  economic  depression  can  be 
traced  in  large  degree  to  reprehensible  practices  of  selfish  interests, 
many  of  which  were  unsoundly  and  excessively  capitalized.  These 
practices  were  not  properly  controlled  because  the  country  had 
become  so  blinded  by  temporary  prosperity  as  to  accept  the  theory 
that  monopKJlies  were  beneficial  rather  than  dangerous. 

What  happened?  In  their  greed  for  profit  monopolistic  enter- 
prises, charged  more  than  the  traffic  could  bear.  They  have  little  or 
no  regttrd  for  ultimate  consequences.  By  eliminating  competition 
they  thougm  they  were  on  their  way  to  greater  success  and  greater 
riches.  Actually,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  fewer  people  were  able 
to  buy  the  products  of  the  big  business  enterprises  which  had  con- 
centrated output  in  their  own  hands,  for  that  very  concentration 
deprived  many  of  their  means  of  livelihood  and  th\is  destroyed  their 
purchasing  power.  The  result,  so  often  called  overproduction, 
would  probably  better  be  termed  "underconsumption." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  to  allow  great  Interests  a  free  hand  and 
to  permit  them  to  destroy  competition  would  be  to  make  war  against 
the  very  principle  on  which  oxu-  Government  was  established,  namely, 
equal  opportunity  for  all  who  may  be  fitted  to  Improve  their  posi- 
tion by  reason  of  their  own  energy  and  initiative.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  protect  the  lazy  or  incompetent. 
I  do  mean  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  use  his  brain  and  energy 
and  gain  a  fair  reward  therefor  should  be  preserved  and  protected. 

Society  is  an  organism  through  which  fiows  the  llfeblood  of  com- 
merce. When  any  part  of  society  monopolizes  more  of  that  life- 
blood  than  It  can  use  the  other  parts  suffer.  Even  in  the  part  which 
has  the  excess  stipply  congestion  and  disease  appear.  And  Just  as 
infection  In  the  less  prominent  parts  of  our  bodies  may  produce 
decay  and  death  so  infection  in  the  bimibler  parts  of  our  social  and 
economic  organism  may  destroy  it. 

Monopoly  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  common  people  until 
It  was  a  choice  between  the  bread  of  charity  or  the  blood  of  revo- 
lution has  ever  been  the  herald  of  moral  decay  and  national  death. 
So  passed  the  glory  of  republican  Greece  and  the  grandeur  of 
democratic  Rome.  and.  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  so 
may  jjerish  the  greatest  republic  that  "ever  gleamed  like  a  priceless 
Jewel  en  the  skeleton  hand  of  time."  Self-interest,  humanity. 
patriotism,  religion  itself,  all  admonish  \is  to  weigh  well  the  prob- 
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lem  of  the  hour — a  problem  bom  of 
us  by  the  mighty  revolution  wrought 
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Where  human  breath  blew  all  tt  r 
Where  crests  were  naught,  where 
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REMARKS 


UNITED  STATES 
8, 1939 


F.  GUFFEY,  OP  PENNSTL- 
7,   1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
address  on  the  subject  of 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ai 
The  Prohibition  of  Certain  Political  Practices,  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  froin  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gut- 
fey]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  March  7, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  thank  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  teU  the  citizen  s  of  the  United  States  some- 
thing about  the  biU  I  recently  Int  -oduced  in  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  put  an  en(  I  to  the  extravagant  and  cor- 
rupting use  of  money  at  the  polls  n  the  elections  of  candidates 
for  Congress. 

This  bill  Is  brief — it  contains  nob  more  than  250  words — and 
to  the  point.  It  prohibits  any  cand  date  for  Federal  office,  or  any 
conunlttee  or  party  organization  r<  presenting  such  a  candidate, 
from  paying  anyone  for  acting  sis  watcher,  election  official,  or 
ballot  clerk  at  the  polling  place;  sr  for  soliciting  votes  for  or 
against  a  candidate. 

It  also  makes  It  Illegal  for  any  pirson  to  receive  any  pay  from 
a  candidate,  or  the  political  party  or  a  committee  representing 
him  in  compensation  for  such  activities. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  pay  out  or  accept  compen- 
sation for  such  activities  at  the  pDlls,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  by  Imprison!  nent  for  1  year,  or  both. 

In  my  opinion,  such  legislation  Is  long  overdue. 

I  cannot  claim  to  speak  of  election  practices  in  aU  the  States. 
But  I  do  know  that  in  many  States  the  custom  of  paying  a  huge 
army  of  watchers  at  the  polls  froii  political  funds  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  wholesale  p\xchase  of  votes. 

It  Is  the  theory  of  oxir  democrac]  that  only  two  things  should 
govern  the  selection  of  a  candidat!  for  high  office,  namely:  His 
own  ability  and  character,  and  the  principles  for  which  he  and 
his  party  stand. 

However,  in  modem  times  another  element  has  come  to  take 
equal  rank  vrlth  individual  characi  er  and  party  principle.  And 
that  element  Is  the  amount  of  moiey  which  a  candidate  or  his 
party  Is  able  to  spend  in  an  electloi,. 

There  Is  no  use  attempting  to  hide  the  fact  that  an  election 
today  is  a  mighty  expensive  businest — and  with  good  reason. 

In  other  days,  when  our  population  was  smaller,  it  was  not 
difficxilt  for  a  candidate  for  Pedersl  office  to  make  himself  and 
his  policies  known  to  the  constituet  ts. 

Frequently  he  was  known  personally  by  most  of  the  citizens 
who  cast  their  ballots  for  or  again!  t  him.  He  could  reach  them 
all  by  speaking  from  the  stump;  md  the  gazettes  of  the  day, 
without  the  whole  world  as  their  n<  wsfleld  through  the  agency  of 
radio  and  cable,  discussed  his  canilldacy,  his  character,  and  his 
policies  at  length. 

Campaigns  In  those  days  were  net  costly,  since  the  business  of 
a  campaign,  which  is  to  inform  the  electorate  on  a  candidate's 
character  and  his  policies,  could  bC]  conducted  at  little  expense. 

Today  the  huge  growth  of  our  lopulatlon  has  put  an  end  to 
those  simple  and  inexpensive  metbxls  of  campaigning. 
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In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  there  are  more 
than  4,000.000  registered    voters. 

To  reach  those  voters,  to  present  one  party's  side  of  the  story 
In  a  State- wide  election,  entails  use  of  the  radio,  of  newspaper 
advertising,  of  party  publications,  handbills,  billboard  signs,  speak- 
ing tours,  and  scores  of  other  media. 

If  a  party  attempted  to  reach  every  one  of  those  4.000.000  reg- 
istered voters,  in  order  to  present  its  side  of  the  story,  and  if  it 
spent  only  25  cents  to  reach  each  voter,  that  would  entail  legiti- 
mate campaign  exfjendltures  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

So,  you  can  see  why  money  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
tmpcu-tant  and  often  even  the  deciding  factor  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

A  candidate  stands  little  chance  of  being  elected  unless  his  per- 
sonality and  his  policies  &re  favorably  known  to  the  voters.  To 
make  him  known  requires  expenditures  of  large  sums,  for  even 
the  most  legitimate  of  campaign  expenses. 

And  when  to  these  leg;itimate  expenses  is  added  an  extraTa- 
gant  and  corrupting  system  of  hiring  watchers  and  canvassers  on 
election  day.  then  truly  the  man  with  the  biggest  money  bag  stands 
to  control  the  election,  and  democracy  is  made  a  farce. 

And  here  I  repeat  that  the  practice  of  hiring  watchers  at  the 
polls  and  canvassers  to  bring  the  vote  In  Is  frequently  only  a  legal 
disguise  for  the  outright  purchase  of  votes. 

Anyone  at  aU  familiar  w^lth  politics  has  frequently  heard  this 
explanation  of  a  one-sided  vote  In  certain  election  districts,  or 
even  whole  cities,  "Such-and-such  a  candidate's  money  ran  out 
by  noon,  and  all  his  watchers  went  over  to  the  other  side." 

In  plain  English,  the  better-heeled  candidate,  backed  by  inter- 
ests with  the  most  cash,  was  able  to  purchase  the  vote. 

Likewise,  anyone  familiar  with  politics  knows  that  on  election 
day  someone  in  his  precinct  is  equipped  with  a  fund  of  one-  and 
five-dollar  bills.  Ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  watchers, 
but  actually  a  cash-on-the-barrel  fund  for  trafficking  In  votes. 

That  this  system  leads  to  corruption  and  desecrates  the  fun- 
damentals of  democracy  goes  without  saying. 

Again,  here  I  can  cite  an  instance  from  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1927  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  seat  William 
S.  Vare,  who  had  been  elected  Senator,  simply  because  the  funds 
expended  In  his  campaign  were  so  large.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  campaign  was  won  by  use  of  a  vast  slush  fund  used  on  elec- 
tion day  for  hiring  watchers  and  canvassers  at  the  polls. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  For  I  know  that  many  other  Representatives 
and  Senators,  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence,  believe  that  this 
system  of  election-day  bribery — for  it  can  only  be  called  that — Is 
dangerous  to  the  political  health  of  our  Republic. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  suggest  something  to  those  citizens  who 
are  Interested  in  safeguarding  State  as  well  as  Federal  elections. 

As  you  know.  Federal  laws  can  govern  only  those  general  elec- 
tions in  which  Federal  offices  are  directly  affected.  A  Federal  law 
cannot  control  primary  elections  in  which  p>arty  candidates  for 
Congress  are  nominated   or  State  elections  for  State  officers  only. 

My  suggestion  is  that  this  movement  be  extended  to  the  States, 
and  that  similar  bills  be  enacted  in  State  legislatures  to  prevent 
hiring  of  watchers  and  canvassers  In  primary  and  State  elections. 

To  put  such  measures  on  both  Federal  and  State  statute  books 
will  help  restore  democratic  principles  In  election  campaigns  and 
safeguard  the  political  health  of  our  RepubUc  against  the  canker 
of  cash   control   of   the   baUot. 

There  Is  no  need  and  no  Justification  for  this  vicious  system. 

I  know  that  every  political  party  can  And  plenty  of  sincere  and 
loyal  party  members  only  too  willing  to  guard  their  party's  Inter- 
ests at  the  polling  place  and  to  help  In  getting  the  voters  to  the 
polls. 

Too  frequently  these  loyal  and  sincere  p>arty  members — be  they 
Democrat  or  Republican — are  pushed  aside,  simply  because  they 
can  be  counted  upon  to  vote  their  convictions.  And  in  their 
place  appears  a  horde  of  political  mercenaries,  attracted  only  by 
the  smell  of  campaign  cash  and  prepared  to  sell  their  ballot  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced  would  put  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  practice. 

Since  even  the  most  legitimate  expenses  of  political  campaigns 
are  so  great,  we  must  limit  campaign  expenditures  somehow  before 
money  becomes  the  only  criterion  of  political  preferment. 

Thus  the  act  which  I  have  introduced  has  a  twofold  purjxjee: 
It  brands  as  Illegal  corrupt  acts  which  have  been  performed  under 
the  guise  of  legality,  and  it  seeks  to  restore  our  elections  to  demo- 
cratic campaigns  of  personalities  and  principles  Instead  of  making 
them  contests  of  cold  cash. 

I  thank  you. 

Frances  Perkins,  Strecker,  and  Harry  Bridges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6,  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  aswiming  that 
the  Supreme  Court  overrules  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 


in  the  Strecker  case,  will  this  justify  or  exctise  Prances 
Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  appealing  this  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Of  course,  she  will  claim  that  it  does,  and  that  now  the 
way  is  open  to  proceed  against  other  aliens,  such  as  Bridges. 
She  win  further  claim  that  by  appealing  the  Strecker  case 
she  has  clarified  the  differences  between  the  rulings  of  other 
circuit  courts  and  the  ruling  of  the  fifth  circuit,  and  that 
she  has  secured  a  controlling  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  In  all  future  deportation 
cases  involving  this  section  of  the  statutes. 

To  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  record 
on  appeal  in  the  Strecker  case  and  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment file  of  Bridges  and  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  the 
two  cases,  this  argument  by  Miss  Perkins  might  seem  plaus- 
ible. However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  review  of  Miss  Perkins* 
career  as  Secretary  of  Labor  convinces  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment's victory  in  the  Strecker  case  and  the  clarification  of  the 
law  concerning  the  deportation  of  aliens  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  last  thing  that  Miss  Perkins  actually  desired. 

A  victory  for  the  Government  in  the  Strecker  case  will  be 
a  victory  won  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Miss  Perkins  to  sabo- 
tage the  deportation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  protect 
Bridges  against  deportation. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  on  the  Department  of 
Labor  appropriation  bill  for  1939,  Congressman  Bacon,  since 
deceased,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Frances  Perkins  under  date 
of  February  4,  1938,  said: 

Hon.  Frances  PERKnfs, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mmk.  Seckktast:  In  going  over  the  testimony  at  our 
Eubcommitt'je  there  apparently  was  some  confusion  as  to  ihm 
inquiry  that  I  made  respecting  an  opinion  rendered  In  1034  by  Mr. 
Wyzanzkl,  or  someone  In  the  Solicitor's  office.  To  clarify  the  In- 
formation that  I  wanted  to  obtain,  I  desire  to  herewith  amplify  my 
question,  as  my  Inquiry  in  committee  was  apparently  misunder- 
stood, as  foUows: 

Has  any  opinion  or  opinions,  formal  or  informal,  ever  been 
rendered  by  anyone  In  the  Solicitor's  office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  since  your  Inciunbency  as  Secretary  of  Labor  which  placed 
any  interpretation  or  definition,  administrative  or  legal,  upon  tha 
act  approved  October  16,  1918.  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
June  5.  1920,  referring  to  tbe  ^xcliuion  and  expulsion  of  anarchists 
and  similar  classes? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to  this  question.  wUl  you  please  fumlah 
me  for  the  use  of  the  subcommittee,  or  furnish  the  clerk  erf  the 
subcommittee,  with  a  copy  of  such  opinion  or  opinions.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  sxich  an  opinion  was  rendered  In  1084. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  incorporate  this  letter  and  your  reply  In  our 
bearings  on  tbe  Department  of  Labor  appropriation  bUl.  I  am 
requesting  the  chairman  to  hold  up  the  final  prmtlng  oX  the  report 
awaiting  your  reply. 

Respectfully,  Robot  L.  Btcom. 

In  reply.  Miss  Perkins,  under  date  of  Febniary  4,  1938. 
said: 
Hon  Robert  L.  Bacon, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bacon:  I  have  your  letter  of  Mbruary  4. 
1938.  In  which  you  clarified  the  questions  you  had  asked  me  when 
I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  ^>propriatlons  with  respect 
to  certain  opinions  rendered  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department. 
I  understood  you  to  a&k  whether  there  was  some  opinion  which 
suspended  or  abrogated  immigration  laws  relating  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens.  I  stated  that  there  had  been  no  such  opinion. 
I  understand  that  you  now  ask  me  to  furnish  you  with  any 
opinion,  formal,  or  informal,  which  has  been  rendered  by  anyone 
In  the  Solicitor's  office  during  my  Incumbency  with  respect  to  the 
act  of  October  16,  1918,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  6,  1930, 
referring  to  the  exclusion  and  expulsion  of  anarchists  *n<i  similar 
classes. 

The  Solicitor  informs  me  that  the  only  opinions  which  hav«  been 
written  have  dealt  with  particular  cases,  and  that  the  files  show 
that  no  general  opinion  construing  this  section  of  the  law  has  been 
written  In  recent  years. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Borlcb 
by  the  former  Solicitor  Wyzanskl.  dealing  with  the  question  of 
membership  in  a  trade-union  xinlty  league  as  a  ground  of  deports^ 
tlon,  which  was  apparently  the  subject  of  testimony  by  former 
OommlsEioner  MacConnack  before  your  subcommittee  in  heartnga 
on  the  1936  appropriation  bUl.  I  therefore  presume  that  this  Is  th« 
memorandum  you  desire.  Tlie  question  there  discussed  Is  now 
largely  academic,  since  such  remnants  of  these  unions  that  still 
exist  have  not  been  for  aama  years  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
International,  according  to  Information  In  the  po6(>es8lon  of  the 
Immigration  Service. 

Sincerely  youra,  Fbamcbb 
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The  memorandvir/i  by  Solicitor  Wyzanskl,  to  which  Miss 
Perkins  refers  and  which  appears  in  the  hearings  on  pages 
2i-26,  is  as  follows: 

TO  the  CoMMissioNEK  or  Immigration  and  Natttsalization  : 

Deab  Sik:  You  have  asked  my  opinion  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918 
(40  Stat.  1012) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  5.  1920  (41  Stat.  1008. 
8  U.  S.  C,  sec.  137).  ought  to  deport  Frank  Borlch,  an  alien,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Miners  Union. 

In  my  opinion  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ought  not  to  deport  the 
alien  on  the  ground  stated. 

The  voluminous  flle  of  the  Department  of  Labor  clearly  shows, 
and  the  alien  himself  admits,  that  since  1928  he  has  l>een  con- 
nected with  the  National  Miners  Union,  first  as  organizer  and 
later  as  national  secretary.  The  National  Miners  Union's  original 
or  1928  constitution  shows  that  It  Is  primarily  a  militant  left-wing 
laboj^organizatlon  Interested  In  a  6-hour  working  day.  minimum 
wfiges.  social  insurance,  and  national  labor  agreements,  achieved 
through  strikes  and  an  alliance  of  coal  miners,  railroad,  and  trans- 
portation workers.  The  greater  part  of  the  constitution  Is  devoted 
to  provisions  relating  solely  to  the  organization,  administrative 
functioning,  and  financing  of  the  union. 

However,  in  article  1  of  the  original  constitution.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  union  shall  "affiliate  Itself  with  the  class-consclotis  labor  move- 
ment of  the  world,  and  declare  adherence  to  the  program,  prin- 
ciples, and  statutes  of  the  Red  International  of  Lat)or  Unions." 
This  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions,  to  which  reference  Is 
made,  is  a  "revolutionary  world  union  of  workers,"  operates  In  the 
United  States  through  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  1.  e.,  the 
T.  U.  U.  L..  and  advocates  a  "united  struggle  against  international 
capitalism"  rather  than  the  "nationalistic  and  patriotic  stand  of 
the  reformist  trade  unions."  There  Is  In  the  record  no  evidence, 
other  than  this  declaration,  that  the  National  Miners  Union  has 
ever  been  closely  connected  with  the  Red  International,  and  Borlch 
claims  that  this  declaration  was  omitted  from  and  repudiated  by 
the  present  constitution  of  the  National  Miners  Union,  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted  on  March  20,  1932. 

Moreover,  the  actual  history  (as  distinguished  from  the  plat- 
form) of  the  National  Miners  Union  does  not  reveal  that  the 
organization  has  ever  indulged  In  any  physical  or  verbal  attack 
upon  the  American  political  structure,  although  It,  like  more 
conservative  bodies,  may  have  severely  criticized  Individual  gov- 
ernmental ofScials,  and.  "like  other  labor  unions,  may  have  violated 
particular  governmental  orders.  Throughout  Its  life  the  union 
has  been  an  Industrial  force  rather  than  a  political  one.  Its  con- 
flicts with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  with  opera- 
tors of  coal  mines  have  been  Its  chief  preoccupation.  It  may 
have  had  individual  Communists  for  leaders.  It  may  have  ac- 
cepted the  thesis  of  the  class  struggle.  It  may  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League  have  tried  to  promote 
labor  organization  on  a  vertical  and  Industrial  basis  (an  end 
which  can  hardly  be  criticized  by  officials  of  this  administration 
and  supporters  of  General  Johnson.) .  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  as  an  organization  the  National  Miners  Union  has  ever 
executed  or  advocated  policies  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Na- 
tional Miners  Union  Is  not  lt,self  an  "organization  •  •  • 
that  •  •  •  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  and  is  not  so  closely  related 
to  any  revolutionary  organization  advocating  such  a  doctrine  that 
mere  membership  In  the  union  should  be  treated  as  affiliation 
with  the  revolutionary  organization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  case  Is  so  clear  that  a  reasonable 
man  could  not  reach  a  different  result  from  mine.  The  evidence 
about  the  nature  of  the  tinlon  is  conflicting  and  susceptible  of 
different  Interpretations. 

If  a  Secretary  of  Labor  decided  that  this  National  Miners  Union 
and  like  vertical  imions,  by  emphasizing  class  struggle  and  similar 
doctrines,  showed  that  they  were  Inherent  parts  of  a  Conununlst 
scheme  to  overttirow  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence,  and  if  a  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  warrants 
ordering  the  deportation  of  the  members  of  all  such  unions,  the 
coiirts  would  not  release  the  aliens  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
{United  States  ex  rel.  Borich  v.  Marshall,  unreported  (C.  C.  A.  3, 
Oct.  19.  1933):  Kfar  v.  Doak,  61  P.  (2d)  566  (C.  C.  A.  7,  1932); 
Wolck  V.  Weedin,  58  P.  (2d)  928  (C.  C.  A.  9,  1932);  Berkman  v. 
TUliTighast,  68  P.  (2d)  621  (C.  C.  A.  1.  1938)). 

But  the  function  of  the  courts  under  our  deportation  system 
EhoxUd  not  be  forgotten.  The  courts  do  not  and  cannot  hear 
appeals  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  A  Judge  can  set  aside  a 
deportation  order  only  when  the  Secretary  has  committed  an 
"error  so  flagrant  as  to  convince  a  cotirt  of  the  essential  unfair- 
ness of  the  trial"  (United  States  ex  rel.  Vajtauer  v.  Ccymmissioner 
of  Immigration.  273  U.  S.  103,  106  (1927);  cf.  Lloyd  Sabaudo  So- 
cieta  T.  Elting.  287  U.  S.  329.  335-336.  338  (1932)).  In  other  words, 
there  never  can  be  a  court  decision  (though  there  may  be  dicta) 
holding  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was  Incontrovertlbly  right  In 
ordering  a  deportation.  A  Judge  in  quashing  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  merely  decides  that  the  Secretary  had  some  evidence  Justi- 
fying deportation;  he  may  feel  that  the  Secretary  would  have  been 
at  least  equally  Justified  in  making  a  decision  not  to  deport,  but 
In  his  official  capacity  the  Judge  has  no  right  to  say  so. 

There  Is  an  important  reason  for  emphasizing  at  this  point  the 
limited  role  of  the  courts.  One  Secretary  may  have  a  strong  dread 
Of  political  revolution  accomplished  through  Industrial  organlza- 


results.  It  Is  of  cardinal  Im- 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
either  way;   no  court  decision. 


be  one  in  which  the  Secretary 


tlons.     Or  one  decade  may  find  tlie  American  people  alarmed  at 

the  supposed   menace.     These  feam  may  lead  to  the   issuance  of 

warrants  for  the  deportation  of  me^^bers  of  such  industrial  organl 

zatJons.    And  since  there  will   be 

Secretary   of   Labor,   our   courts   cannot   set    aside    the   warrants. 

But  succeeding  Secretaries  of  Lab<ir  and  later  decades  may  view 

the  danger  as  less  real  and  may  interpret  the  facts  differently  or 

weigh   the   evidence   with   altered 

portance  that  in  such  close  cases 

recognize  that  he  is  free  to  decldel 

even  on  the  very  case  that  he  Is  cansiderlng,  can  properly  be  cited 

to  restrain  his  choice:    If  he  select!  deportation  he  should  realize 

that  it  is  because  it  is  his  admin  strative  pleasure  to  perpetuate 

the  policies  of  his  predecessor  and  ^ot  becatase  it  Is  his  duty  under 

court  decisions. 

The  Instant  case  seems  to  me  toJ 
of  Labor,  while  she  would  be,  and  it  deed  has  been,  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  ordering  deportation,  ougl  it  not  to  have  gone  so  far.  The 
National  Miners  Union  is  one  of  a  rroup  of  left-wing  labor  organi- 
zations. Membership  In  each  such  union  is  avowedly  solicited  only 
from  those  working  In  a  particular  Industry.  Activities  are  directed 
almost  exclusively  In  economic  channels.  Antagonism,  if  any  is 
promoted.  Is  toward  the  older  and  more  conservative  unions,  not 
toward  democratic  government. 

For  the  United  States  to  deport  a  man  merely  for  membership 
In  such  a  union  is  to  deport  a  man  for  seeking  to  overthrow  con- 
servative union  domination,  not  for  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  th«  Government  is  giving  to  work- 
ers "the  right  to  organize  and  bar  ;aln  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing."  regardless  of  the  radical  char- 
acter of  the  representatives  (National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
sec.  7  (a),  48  Stat.  195.  198),  when  It  Is  encouraging  left-wing 
labor  leaders  to  present  their  radical  views  before  deputy  admin- 
istrators charged  with  the  formula!  ion  of  codes  of  fair  competition. 
It  is  only  consistent  for  the  Depar;ment  of  Labor  to  leave  unmo- 
lested members  of  a  left-wing  labjr  tinion  unless  the  union  Is  a 
mere  subterfuge  for  political  sedtlon  or  unless  the  Individual 
member  himself  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence. 

Upon  the  record  as  It  now  stands,  neither  the  Board  of  Review 
nor  I  feel  justified  In  finding  that) 
overthrow,  or  that  he  belongs  to 

that  has  that  goal.  (The  evldenc^  on  this  point  shows  nothing 
more  than  that  some  articles  be^r^ng  a  name  resembling  Borich's 
were  reprinted  in  radical  papers  1. 
absence  of  such  a  finding  and  with  merely  membership  in  the 
National  Miners  Union  proved,  I  do  not  believe  Borich  should  be 
deported.  If  he  is  deported  on  tt  e  narrow  ground  proved,  every 
other  alien  member  of  this  union  must  be  deported.  To  such  an 
extreme  we  ought  to  proceed  reluctantly  and  only  after  clear  and 


Borlch  himself  advocates  such 
any  purely  political  movement 


institutions  of  our  country  are 


convincing  proof  that  the  political 
actually  menaced. 

I  may  further  add  that  in  my  opinion  the  principle  that  I  have 
stated    seems    to    me   to    apply    to 
National  Miners'  Union  but  in  all 


not  mere  shields  for  political  revoli  ition,  such  as  the  Marine  Work 
ers  Industrial  Union,  the  Nationa    Textile  Workers.  International 
Labor  Defense,  and  the  Trade  Uni<  n  Unity  League. 

CiiAR  J3  E.  Wtzanski,  Jr..  Solicitor. 


In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Labor,  and  in  view  of  definite 
Unity  League  has  severed  any  affiliation 
Red  International  of  Labor  Unions, 
warrant  for  the  deportation  of 
cuted   if  the  sole  ground  for  the 
any  of  the  following  organizationte 
rine  Workers'  Industrial  Union,  Mstal 
Tampa   Tobacco   Workers'    Industrial 
Workers.  International  Labor 
League.    The  order  shall  not  be 
or  execution  of  warrants  for  the 
selves  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  who 
Izatlons  that  advocate  a  similar 


ai  y 


Def  e:  ise 


Commissioner  of  Im 


The  foregoing  clearly  shows 


1934,  by  the  Department  of  Ijbor  and  by  Prances  Perkins, 
its  Secretary,  responsible  for  tb ;  enforcement  of  the  deporta- 
tion laws,  to  avoid  the  perforiaance  of  her  legal  duties  by 
evading  the   issue,   through  d  stinguishing   left-wing   labor 


organizations   from   left-wing 


follows  that  after  Miss  Perkirs  had,  by  an  administrative 
act,  eliminated  from  deportatio  a  members  of  left-wing  labor 


organizations,  which  prior  to 


deported,  she  attempts  still  futher  to  narrow  the  deporta- 
tion laws  by  seizing  upon  the  £  trecker  case  as  an  excuse  for 
dicsontinuing  deportation  proceedings  against  those  aliens 
who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 


membership    not    only    In   the 
left-wing  labor  unions  that  are 


Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
assurances  that  the  Trade  Union 
It  may  have  had  with  the 
I  hereby  direct  that  hereafter  no 
alien  shall  be  Is&ued  or  exe- 
warrant   Is  his  membership   In 
National  Miners  Union,   Ma- 
Workers'  Industrial  League, 
Union,    the   National    TextUe 
and  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
cdnstrued  to  prevent  the  issuance 
<  eportatlon  of  aliens  who  them- 
orce  or  violence  of  the  Govem- 
are  members  of  political  organ- 


g<al. 


Daniel  W.  MacCormack. 
migration  and  Naturalization. 
Txthnir  W.  Battle. 
Assisiant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


a  definite  policy,  as  early  as 


political  parties;    and   so   it 


ler  administration  had  been 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  appeal  taken  by  Prances 
Perkins  in  the  Strecker  case — an  appeal  taken  in  the  face  of 
prenous  universal  holdings  of  Federal  courts  that  meml)er- 
ship  in  the  Communist  Party  was  a  sufiBclent  ground  for 
deportation  where  it  was  shown  that  the  Communist  Party 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence — wsw  taken  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  further  restricting  and  nullifying  the  deportation  statutes 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Communist  radicals. 

The  decision  of  Prances  Perkins  to  postjwne  deportation 
proceedings  against  Bridges  and  other  Communist  aliens  until 
a  determination  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Strecker  case 
was  purely  a  scheme  or  device  to  protract  the  stay  of  Bridges 
within  the  United  States.  Regardless  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  her  action  has  already 
resulted  in  protracting  the  stay  of  Bridges  and  other  Com- 
munist aliens  within  the  United  States  for  approximately  1 
year. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pif th  Circuit  and  orders  the  deporta- 
tion of  Strecker,  no  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  such  a  determination  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Martin  Dies,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  his  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Strecker  case  was  being  handled,  the  presentation  of  this  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  might  well  have  resulted  in  so  nar- 
rowing the  issties  before  the  Court  as  to  have  secured  from  it 
a  holding  favorable  to  Strecker. 

Furthermore,  any  victory  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  secure  in  the  Strecker  case  will  be  se- 
cured despite  the  efforts  of  Prances  Perkins  to  sabotage  this 
case  in  her  desire  to  evade  enforcing  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  Bridges  flle  clearly 
shows  that  Prances  Perkins  has  attempted  to  so  narrow  the 
issues  against  Bridges  as  to  restrict  the  character  of  the 
testimony  which  may  be  introduced  against  him.  In  the 
original  application  for  a  warrant  against  Bridges,  Bonham, 
the  inspector  at  Seattle,  recommended  that  a  warrant  should 
be  issued  against  Bridges  on  nine  grounds;  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  only  issued  a  warrant  against  him  on  foiu: 
grounds,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he  became  a 
member  of  an  organization,  association,  society,  and  group  that 
believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he  t>ecame  aflUl- 
ated  with  an  organization.  Eissoclatlon.  society,  and  group  that  be- 
lieves In,  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he  became  a 
member  of  an  organization,  association,  society,  and  group  that 
causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published, 
and  displayed  printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  and  teaching 
the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

(d)  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he  became  affili- 
ated with  an  organization,  association,  society,  and  group  that 
causes  to  t>e  written,  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published, 
and  displayed  printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  and  teaching 
the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  contention  that  prior  to  any  hearing  on  the  Harry 
Bridges  case  a  new  warrant  of  arrest  should  be  issued  against 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  seven  additional 
grounds,  to  wit: 

First.  In  that  he  believes  In.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law. 

Second.  In  that  he  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  the  unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of 
property. 

Third.  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he 
became  a  member  of  an  organization,  association,  society, 
or  group  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  the 
unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of  property. 

Fourth.  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he 
became  affiliated  with  an  organization,  association,  society, 
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or  group  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  the 
unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of  property. 

Fifth.  In  that  he  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches 
sabotage. 

Sixth.  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he  be- 
came a  member  of  an  organization,  association,  society,  or 
group  that  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  sab- 
otage. 

Seventh.  In  that  after  he  entered  the  United  States  he 
became  affiliated  with  an  organization,  association,  society, 
or  group  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches 
sabotage. 

The  evidence  in  the  Bridges  file,  in  the  Labor  Department, 
amply  justifies  these  additional  charges  in  the  Bridges  war- 
rant. A  new  warrant  against  Harry  Bridges  including  the 
foregoing  charges  should  be  forthwith  demanded  of  Frances 
Perkins,  to  forestall  her  frcrni  proceeding  against  Harry 
Bridges  on  only  two  questions  of  fact,  to  wit,  membership  or 
affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party.  This  new  warrant 
should  be  served  upon  Harry  Bridges  without  delay  so  that 
prompt  and  complete  disposition  of  the  Bridges  case  can  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court  acts  upon  the  Strecker 
case. 


Democratic  Congressman  With  Weak  Convictions 
Should  Take  Note  That  Republicans  Failed 
Utterly  to  Prevent  Overwhelming  Endorsement 
of  New  Deal  in  Chicago  Primaries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8. 1939       | 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  25  years  efforts  have 
been  put  forth,  imder  four  different  Presidents,  to  bring 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  complicated  and  outgrown 
machinery  of  this  Gtovemment  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

I  honestly  l)elieve  that  every  Democratic  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  recognized  his  responsibility  to  the  people  and 
to  the  leadership  of  a  great  and  noble  President,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  would  today  unhesitatingly  vote  for  the  admin- 
istration reorganization  bill  now  before  this  House. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Republicans  for  their  opposition  to 
this  measure.  They  have  shown  time  and  again  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  they  are  merely  playing  politics, 
merely  striving  to  embarrsiss  the  President,  only  that  and 
nothing  more.  They  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
throughout  the  entire  debate  their  insincCTity  for  all  con- 
structive legislation.  Yes,  they  do  talk  a  great  deal  about 
consistency  and  economy,  but  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  voted  in  committee,  not  only  once  but  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, to  emasculate  the  bill  and  make  it  so  unworkable  that 
it  might  be  defeated  at  some  stage  before  finally  becoming 
a  law. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me  has  been  the  spectacle  of  some 
gentlemen  who  were  elected  under  the  Roosevelt  banner  and 
who,  in  most  instances,  obtained  their  election  by  making 
the  voters  of  their  districts  believe  they  were  In  full  sympathy 
with  the  high  purposes  of  the  New  Eteal,  today  again  render- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — the  Republicans.  Some 
of  those  representing  States  which  have  received  the  greatest 
benefits  under  the  present  administration  have  uncere- 
moniously joined  hands  with  the  opposition.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Sukners],  would 
set,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  but  evi- 
dently that  possibility  to  him  and  gentlemen  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  some  other  States  would  be  no  great  matter. 
They  take  all  they  can  get  from  the  administration,  and 
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seek  more.  Somehow  or  other  they  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words  "appreciation"  or  "reciproc- 
ity." They  are  not  fooling  anybody  but  themselves.  I  feel 
that  In  the  near  future,  very  likely  in  the  next  election,  they 
may.  the  same  a«  others  before  them  who  have  deserted  the 
party  in  a  crucial  test  such  as  this,  come  to  deserved  grief. 
They  seem  to  rely  upon  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Repub- 
llcans  that  the  people  have  lost  confidence  In  our  great 
President,  and  that  they  no  longer  need  to  stand  by  him  or 
cooperate  with  him.  but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  they 
are  destined  to  learn  otherwise. 

MrW  DEAL   WAS  AM    IMPOBTANT   ISSUX   Uf   THX   CHICAGO  CAMPAIGW 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  we  have  Just  been  through  an 
important  primary  election.  Most  ot  the  newspapers,  vicious 
and  slanderous  in  their  attempts  to  defeat  Democratic  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  waged  a  terrific  and  unrelenting  battle,  one 
that  continued  hard-fought  right  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
close  of  the  polls.  The  Republican  opposition,  unable  justly 
to  criticize  the  mayor's  splendid  record,  made  the  New  Deal 
the  big.  outstanding  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Republi- 
cans viciously  attacked  every  act  of  the  President,  including 
his  policies  on  rearmament  and  national  defense,  his  relief 
program,  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  and  nearly  all  other 
measures. 

Mayor  Kelly  and  his  campaign  aides  evaded  no  Issue. 
They  stood  four-square  behind  the  President  and  declared 
proudly  that  a  vote  for  Mayor  ELelly  would  be  accepted  as  an 
endorsement  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Square 
Deal. 

Now  then,  my  friends,  there  were  two  courses  the  voters 
could  have  followed.  One  was  to  show  their  confidence  in 
the  President;  the  other  was  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
^by  a  prejudiced  and  imfalr  press.  And  It  is  important  that 
all  Democrats  take  note  of  what  happened.  Mayor  Kelly 
polled  approximately  607,000  votes,  a  total  in  excess  of  the 
combined  votes  received  by  a  strong  opposing  Democratic 
candidate  and  also  the  Republican  candidates.  Even  more 
significant  was  the  Democratic  ratio  of  votes  cast — over 
three  times  the  numl)er  cast  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  voice  of  the  voters  is  decisive.  This  is  just  one  more 
demonstration  that  the  masses  are  standing  firmly  behind 
the  President  and  his  New  Square  Deal  policies. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  this  Congress  would  do  well 
to  pause  and  consider  the  Chicago  results.  They  are  but 
typical  of  the  feeling  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  coimtry. 

AMTI-BOOSEVKLT    PSOPAGAIfDA    PIOVIS    mUffl'lVK 

In  Chicago.  Just  as  in  other  cities  and  towns  from  east 
to  west,  the  newspapers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  administration. 
A  continuous  stream  of  propaganda  emanates  from  well- 
organized  and  well-financed  lobby  groups,  all  in  the  Interest 
of  the  economic  royalists  and  special  privilege.  But  the 
people  can  be  deceived  up  to  a  point,  and  no  further.  And 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  question  of  supporting  the 
President  or  supporting  those  who  oppose  him,  they  do  not 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  where  they  stand.  They  are  with  the 
President. 

I  hope  the  Democratic  Members  will  recall  the  tactics  of 
the  Liberty  League  and  other  reactionaries  in  the  past. 
They  sought  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  Nation  with  an 
inflation-scare  program;  with  hue  and  cry  they  predicted 
the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  screamed  "dictator." 
The  attack  against  the  reorganization  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore ns  in  the  preceding  Congress  was  so  bitter  and  well 
organized  that  for  the  time  being  it  was  defeated.  Seldom 
before  In  the  history  of  legislation  has  so  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  vituperation  been  indulged  In  to  defeat  a  simple 
business  proposition  involving  both  efllciency  and  economy — 
a  policy  that  has  been  recommended  by  four  previous  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  But  the  people  have  now  caught 
up  with  that  campaign  of  lies,  and  I  am  positive  a  reorgani- 
zation bill  win  pass  the  House  today. 

The  people  of  this  country,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the 
small-business  man,  all  have  rightful  confidence  in  the 
President.     His  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purgose  are  so 


widely  recoenized  that  each  at  ack  serves  but  to  endear  him 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  U3  here  pn  last  Saturday,  on  the  his- 
toric occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  mating  of  the  Fint  Congress, 
heard  the  addresses  of  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Senatcn:  Pittmam..  and  our   di£tingiilshed  Speaker.     I  hope 

you  were  all  as  deeply  impressed  with  their  patriotic  appeals 
for  the  unity  of  the  Nation  as  I  was.  The  very  future  of 
our  country,  its  progress  and  welfare,  depends  upon  such 
unity.  This  is  the  time  for  usi  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
to  recognize  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  great  leader,  and  to 
work  with  him.  I 

BIO    BXTSUraSS    HAS    PEKSUI'EWTLT    tETUSEU    TO    COOPatAR    WITH    TBS 

PRKSn>EMT 

Consider  unemployment,  for  instance.  Big  business  has 
forgotten  the  tragic  years  unqer  Mr.  Hoover,  and  they  give 
no  credit  for  the  measure  of  jprosperity  they  have  enjoyed 
under  this  administration.  Ii^  order  to  force  repeal  of  the 
capital  gains  and  undivided-surplus  taxes,  and  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  the  great  industrialists 
and  their  allies  deliberately  adopted  a  "cut  off  your  nose  to 
spite  your  face"  policy,  and  how,  today,  still  blame  a  re- 
cession for  which  they  edook  were  responsible  upon  the 
President.  | 

It  must  be  sickening  to  every  well-informed  man  to  read 
daUy  in  the  Wall  Street  Jovtnal  and  other  Wall  Street- 
controlled  newspapers,  and  to  hear  Republicans  on  the  fioor 
insinuate  and  charge  that  the  President  Is  opposed  to  legiti- 
mate business.  Every  well-injormed  and  fair-minded  per- 
son must  know  that  these  ftisinuations  and  charges  are 
willful  and  deliberate  falsetjaods.  They  know  that  the 
President  is  not  only  with  the  small-business  men  of  the 
Nation,  but  also  with  every  laTge  business  that  is  legitimate 
and  conducted  in  accordance  With  the  law.  The  only  ones 
that  really  have  an  axe  to  gribd  are  the  few  overlords  who 
feel  that  they  are  a  law  unto  ithemselves  and  should  not  be 
checked  in  the  piirsuance  of  even  strictly  Illegal  business 
schemes,  and  other  branches  of  big  business  which  have 
made  a  specialty  of  violating  a  ntitrust  laws. 

If  business  and  the  money  power  had  worked  in  unity 
with  the  Government,  millions  of  the  still  unemployed  could 
have  returned  to  work,  and  ths  appropriation  of  $4,000,000,- 
000  would  not  have  been  neceisary.  Since  business  did  not 
and  would  not  cooperate  it  wiis  up  to  Congress  to  see  that 
the  unemployed  were  fed,  clol  hed.  and  housed.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  us  to  do. 

BUSIMKUS  NOT  SO  BAO    OPT  AS  KEFKESENTED 

In  an  attempt  to  discredit  ttie  President  before  the  coun- 
try, these  avaricious  t>osses  of  industry  have  been  loud  in  their 
cries  that  business  under  Rocfeevelt  has  suffered.  But  in  a 
statement  issued  this  month  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  appears  the  foUowihg  relative  to  the  true  condi- 
tion of  business,  and  which  p-oves  conclusively  and  beyond 


successful  contradiction  that 
conditions  are  utterly  false 

The  outstanding  feature  of  thel ,._  „  ._„..„  „„  ,„^  ^„„  ^^ 
in  profits  that  occurred  In  the  fojrth  quarter,  accompanv  the  ud- 


turn  in  general  business  activity. 
•  •  •  In  the  final  3  months, 
made  a  gain  of  13  percent.     •     • 

The   public,   informed   only 
editorials,  also  has  the  picture 


the  charges  of  bad  business 
year's  results  was  the  sharp  rise 


A  group  of  200  large  companies, 
Bccordlng  to  preliminary  figures, 

by  newspapers  and  inspired 
constantly  before  it  of  indus- 


try staggering  under  increasing  burdensome  taxes.  This 
same  report,  however,  discloses  that  while  the  net  profits 
after  payment  of  taxes  of  all  \  oanuf acturlng  corporations  in 
the  United  States  In  1933  aggregated  $77,000,000,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  yearly  under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  react  $2,548,000,000  for  1936.  the 
last  year  reported. 

Taxes  in  some  instances  miiy  have  Increased  during  this 


period  as  much  as  50  percent. 


as  claimed,  but  profits,  after 


taxes  were  paid,  have  increased  up  to  700  percent.    These 


facts,  hidden  from  the  public  In 


known  to  the  big  business  tycoons  who,  nevertheless,  still 
try  to  mislead  the  people  by  outrageously  false  propaganda 
agamst  the  administration. 


the  reactionary  press,  are  well 
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TiBcxsnA  HAS  PASSB  WEix  wvm  THX  FKiami  ADicxjnanukrtoH 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  weQ  imderstand  why  big  business  has 
set  out  to  destroy  the  present  administration.  It  is  because 
big  business  wishes  to  destroy  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Under  Hoover  and  previous  Republican 
Presidents  the  Government  did  not  and  could  not  control 
special  privilege  because  special  privilege  controlled  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  under  Roosevelt  the  money  changers  and  tax- 
dodging  moguls  of  Wall  Street  have  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  payment  of  Just  taxation  and  dictate  Government  poli- 
cies as  heretofore.  So  Wall  Street  is  now  carrying  on  a  des- 
perate and  determined  campaign  to  get  Roosevelt  out  of 
power  so  it  can  get  back  in  power  itself. 

As  I  say.  I  can  imderstand  what  Is  back  of  the  campaign 
of  the  privileged  classes  in  this  country  against  Roosevelt 
policies.  But  what  I  cannot  understand,  and  what  I  wish 
someone  would  explain,  is  why  Representatives  in  Congress 
of  States  like  nearby  Virginia  which,  under  this  administra- 
tion, have  derived  the  greatest  and  most  substantial  benefits 
under  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  have  from 
the  very  first  so  bitterly  opposed  the  President's  program. 

Virginia,  for  instance,  during  the  period  between  1934  and 
1938.  received  from  the  Federal  Oovemment,  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans, 
including  Federal  housing  mortgage  and  improvement  loans, 
assistance  to  the  extent  of  $426,738,664.  Certainly  this  is  not 
a  sum  to  be  sneezed  at  or  one  to  tadicate  that  Virginia  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
which,  however,  has  been  so  ruthlessly  attacked  from  certain 
high  quarters  in  that  State. 

Maryland,  during  the  same  period,  received  aid  aggre- 
gating $380,699,258.  These  vast  sums  enabled  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who 
otherwise  would  have  remained  unemployed,  to  obtain  jobs 
at  good  wages  within  their  own  States  and  thus  support 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Representatives  of  these  two  adjacent 
States  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
millions  in  benefits  they  have  received  from  this  administra- 
tion, thousands  or  homes  have  been  built  there  which  bring 
to  State,  county,  and  municipal  treasuries  additional  mil- 
lions in  taxes  from  employees  in  the  Federal  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  who  have  their  homes  and  reside 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  If  this  truth  were  brought  home 
to  the  residents  and  taxpayers  of  these  two  States  it  might 
dissipate  to  some  extent  the  unjust  criticism  now  indulged  in. 
I  cannot  help  but  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Virginia  and  other  States  who 
complain  the  loudest  never  refuse  appropriations  or  aid  from 
the  Roosevelt  adminiotration  whenever  there  is  a  chance  to 
get  them. 

KATIONAL    XCONOMT    LEACTTE,    TKTTE    TO    POKM,    WOTTLD    HAVS    ITS    DESBKT 
THE     NEEDT     AND    ITNElCPLOTn) 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  nicely  worded  letter  from  the 
so-called  National  Economy  League.  From  its  letterhead  I 
see  there  has  been  quite  a  change  in  its  executive  committee. 
Of  20  members  on  the  committee  14  are  from  New  York 
State  alone.  1  each  from  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Connecticut,  and  Minnesota.  And  who  are  they? 
Check  their  names  and  you  will  find  they  are  Republican 
corporation  lawyers  and  oflBcials  of  the  great  financial  insti- 
tutions and  banks  of  the  coimtry.  On  page  4  of  the  league's 
report  is  carried  what  they  list  as  "unnecessary"  Federal 
expenditures.  It  compares  Government  expenditures  in  1931 
and  1932  with  those  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I  list 
some  of  their  "unnecessary"  items,  as  follows: 


Reliff  of  an  kinds 

Public  Works  (all) 

A.  A.  A.  payments 

Sofial  Security 

R&ilroad  Retirement 


IMl  (under 
Hoover) 


None 
$373,000,000 
NoiM 
None 
None 


193?  (under 
Roosevelt) 


12,785.000.000 

1.3*5.000,000 

708.000.000 

633.ooo.000 

107.000.000 


Now.  these  faultfinders  feel,  evidently,  that  we  should  elimi- 
nate aU  types  of  relief,  stop  public- works  construction.  A.  A.  A. 

payments,  social-security  and  old-age  benefits,  leaving  tbe 
financing  of  these  worthy  enterprises  to  the  respective  States. 
which  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  foot  the  bills. 

On  all  sides.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
I»'opaganda  of  malicious  lobby  organizations  and  special- 
privilege  groups.  Prom  the  newspapers  we  can  expect  only 
distorted  interpretations  of  the  administration's  policies.  But 
the  people  wiU  not  be  fooled,  and  they  will  mark  well  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives  In  Congress  and  judge 
them  by  the  extent  to  which  they  cooperate  with  the 
administration. 


The  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OF  ILLINOIS,  FEBRUARY 

21.  i939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  radio  speech  by  Hon.  T.  V. 
Smith,  Congressman  at  Large  from  Illinois,  on  the  American 
Way.  broadcast  on  February  21  in  a  debate  with  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  on  Foundations  of  Democracy. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Kinsmen  In  Texas,  neighbors  In  nUnois,  friends  In  Maine,  women 
and  men  of  America,  greetings  from  an  Ignorant  man  and  a  Con- 
gressman at  Large  of  Illinois. 

To  Join  for  13  weelu  now  In  timely  discussion  with  tbe  Junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Taft]  is  a  patriotic  privilege  for  a  son  of 
the  South  and  a  present  citizen  of  the  middle  border.  The  calen- 
dar of  tbe  season  Is  dotted  with  distinguished  sjrmbols  of  our 
common  concern.  Two  Sunda3rs  ago  we  celebrated  a  national 
martyr  of  my  own  State  Mr.  Taft  spoke  at  Cincinnati:  I  at  Chi- 
cago— celebrated  this  man  whose  life  and  death  saved  the  Union. 
Tomorrow  we  pause  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  one  whose 
faith  and  steadfastness  gave  this  Nation  birth.  Only  six  Sundays 
away  we  shall  commemorate  the  name  of  the  great  Virginian  who 
spiritualized  our  early  Revolution  with  an  lmm(M-tal  declaration 
cf  faith  in  mankind  and  who  later  as  Chief  Executive  wonder- 
ftiUy  widened  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  which  Washington 
had  founded  and  which  Lincoln  was  to  save. 

In  between,  only  10  days  hence.  Mr.  Tarr  and  I  will  Join  in 
celebrating  here  with  our  fellow  servants  of  the  Republic  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  National  Congress,  to  tbe 
separate  branches  of  which  be  and  I  are  honored  to  t>elong. 

I .  have  no  doubt  that  I  speak  tea  the  Senator  as  for  myself 
In  saying  that  in  the  presence  of  so  gracious  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
living  and  dead,  any  narrow  partisanship  will  be  lifted  from  mean- 
ness to  magnanimity  by  the  patriotism  which  we  share — share 
with  each  other  and  share  with  you.  our  feUow  countrymen. 

The  American  way,  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention,  is  a 
way  of  life  as  weU  as  a  way  of  law  and  government.  So  much  of 
the  public  talk  of  government  Is  done  by  lawyers  that  we  are 
tempted  to  forget — lawyers  are.  at  least — that  the  American  way 
is  a  way  of  life,  of  life  the  first  and  final  object  of  government. 
Throughout  these  discussions  I  shall  tax  myself  to  remember  this 
humble  thing  which  citizens  are  leas  tempted  than  lawyers  to 
forget:  That  In  the  beginning  was  life,  that  life  is  a  living  thing, 
and  that  life  is  by  all  rights  a  lovely  thing. 

This  humane  emphasis  upon  life,  as  distinct  from  law.  sets  us 
Americans  apart  from  foreign  fanaticisms,  and  sometimes  leaves  vis 
at  odds  with  one  another.  Not  enough  at  odds  with  one  another, 
however,  to  allow  a  patriot  to  call  a  fellow  citizen  a  Conununlst 
unless  he  t)e  a  Communist,  nor  a  Fascist  unless  he  be  a  Fascist, 
nor  a  fellow  American  a  Nazi  at  all  unless  he  be  proved  to  be  cruel 
or  crazy,  or  both.  To  escape  fanaticism  we  must  find  names  non- 
fanatical  for  one  another  here  at  home.  For  this  distinction  be- 
tween life  and  law  is  allowed  by  our  Constitution  itself.  After 
setting  up  governmental  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  law, 
the  con5trulng  of  law,  the  execution  of  law.  our  fathers  turned 
around  and  said,  as  it  were.  In  the  Bill  of  Rights:  "But  most  of 
life  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  reign  of  law."  They  exempted, 
first,  what  law  cannot  cover  if  It  wotild — thoughts  and  feelings; 
and  then  they  exempted  what  law  should  not  cover  If  It  could — ■ 
speech,  assembly,  family  privacy,  religious  worship.  In  this  guar- 
anteed oasis  at  freedom  from  law.  what  is  the  faith  by  wiiich  we 
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Amerlcau  live,  and  what  the  cominon  characteristics  arising  Irom 
our  practice  of  that  faith? 

Well,  fieglnnlng  In  a  wilderness  and  driven  together  by  loneli- 
ness, we  Americans  have  at  length  biillt  here  on  this  continent  a 
way  of  life  whose  faith  is  that  there  Is  a  common  touch  of  natiire 
that  makes  all  men  kin — all  races,  all  religions,  all  ciiltures.  Re- 
gardless of  political  party,  we  Americans  believe,  for  Instance,  that 
all  children  of  all  the  i>eople  are  entitled  equally  to  both  health 
and  education:  or  do  we? — ^wlth  about  one- third  of  our  children 
growing  up  in  the  South  on  but  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  school 
revenues.  We  believe  that  all  life  is  equally  sacred  and  must  be 
eqxially  secure  under  the  law;  or  do  we? — with  gangsterdom  now 
and  then  a-shootlng  in  the  cities  of  the  North  and  barbarism  then 
and  now  a-Iynchlng  in  the  counties  of  the  South.  We  beUeve  that 
all  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  otherwise  must  be  settled  by 
the  ballot;  or  do  we? — with  half  the  citizens  xmencouraged  to  vote 
in  the  South  and  oftentimes  a  third  of  them  unwilling  to  vote  In 
the  North. 

Don't  we  or  do  we — believe,  T  mean.  In  these  ideals  of  equal 
opportunity,  equal  protection,  equal  participation?  We  do;  we  do 
believe  in  all  these  ideals.  They  represent  yet  and  ever  our  faith, 
our  way  of  thought.  If  you  will.  But  they  do  not  fully  represent 
our  way  of  life.  We  have  still  to  find  out  how  to  take  up  the 
slack  between  our  way  of  thought  and  our  way  of  life.  This  dis- 
turbing leeway  between  what  we  love  and  the  way  we  live  is  the 
Eenance  we  pay  for  being  at  once  more  than  human  and  less  than 
uman — for  being  both  sky-bom  and  earth-bound. 

Forgetting  its  pathos,  we  may,  with  the  poet,  nail  this  our  common 
--^.^bame  to  the  cruciflz  of  fun: 

•TTiere  was  a  dachshund,  once  so  long 

He  hadn't  any  notion 
How  long  It  took  to  notify 

His  tail  of  his  emotion; 
And  so  It  happ>ened.  while  his  eyes 

Were  filling  with  woe  and  sadness. 
His  little  tall  went  wagging  on 

Because  of  previous  gladness." 

But  seriously  now,  midway  between  pathos  and  bathos,  Ameri- 
canism as  a  way  of  life  Is  a  large  faith  In  and  a  smaller  practice  of 
what  we  of  ourselves  do  so  well  know — friendliness,  humility,  himior. 

Friendly  everybody  admits  us  Americans  to  be.  We  were  a  "folksy" 
people  long  before  the  Germans  made  a  barbaric  cult  of  the  "Volk." 
The  hardships  of  the  frontier,  as  I  have  said,  compelled  us  to  be 
friendly.  More  than  once  we've  had  to  hang  together  to  keep  from 
hanging  separately.  Intolerance  is  a  vice  which  we  Americans  can- 
not afford.  We  came  of  different  religions  even  while  yet  of  the 
same  race,  and  later  we  added  vast  differences  of  race  to  those  of 
reUglon.  We  had  to  learn  friendliness  not  only  with  friends,  but, 
as  it  were,  with  enemies.  We  had  to  learn,  and  did  learn,  to 
stomach  opposition  without  suppressing  opponents.  We  Americans 
have  learned.  In  a  word,  that  men  do  not  have  to  kiss  In  order  to 
cooperate.  We  forget  our  Americanism  when  we  forget  that  this, 
our  preference  for  friendliness,  is  the  secret  of  our  success  in 
subduing  a  continent  to  the  life  of  man. 

This  friendliness  it  is  that  renders  wholesome  rather  than  morbid 
the  humility  of  the  American  character.  Our  glad  reliance  on  one 
another  arises  from  the  clear  knowledge  that  we  are  not  God. 
Humility  is  born  of  helplessness  and  exists  to  make  us  strong 
where  we  are  weak. 

That's  what  gentility  of  the  ballot  means,  as  contrasted  with 
the  coercion  of  bullies.  Whoever  knows  for  certain  that  he's  not 
God  la  glad  to  welcome  the  aid  of  other  men  In  determining  what's 
politically  right.  Voting  as  such  an  aid  reduces  the  risks  of  igno- 
rance and  doubles  our  Joy  in  talk.  It's  a  clever  device,  this  ballot- 
ing business — and  profoimd.  It  hdps  us  "to  split  the  difference," 
as  we  used  to  say  In  Texas,  and  to  achieve  on  a  large  national 
scale  the  golden  mean  of  compromise.  We  Americans  think  it 
^^^  literally  more  important  thus  to  settle  Issues  between  us  than  It 
Is  to  settle  them  absolutely  right. 

This  Is  so  because  we  admit  that  Ood  alone  knows  what's  abso- 
lutely right.  We  men  do  know  what's  friendly  and  decent.  So  In 
decency  to  one  another  we*ye  agreed  to  call  right  whatever  nobody 
kicks  over  the  traces  about.  How  profoundly  we  differ  from  some 
others  In  this  regard.  Now  come  Fascists  to  share  Ood's  preroga- 
tlTe  and  Communists  to  monopolize  It.  This  leaves  many  of  us 
plain  American  citizens  with  only  revolutionists  and  immigrants  for 
ancestors,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  tturn.  So  we  Just  turn 
back  in  all  friendliness  to  one  another,  and  we  covenant  once  more 
to  take  stock  with  ourselves  and  to  abide  by  whatever  we  can  agree 
upon,  whether  any  of  us  are  fxilly  satisfied  with  It  or  not.  That's 
the  democratic  principle,  and  that's  the  decent  thing  to  do. 

But  we  dont  do  this  with  a  long  face.  We've  foxmd  out  that  It's 
really  helpful  to  be  himible  and  downright  fun  to  be  friendly.  In 
a  centtiry  we've  turned  out  more  than  our  share  of  fine  humorists. 
The  Juice  of  their  laughter  has  kept  us  "unlaxed."  Moreover,  we've 
all  become  humorists,  knowing  well  that  only  he  who  tickles  hinx- 
self  may  laugh  when  he  likes.  When  I  see  a  diminutive  Senator 
straining  out  a  maximum  snarl  and  see  a  towering  executive  con- 
triving a  mlnlmiim  retort  to  the  maxim vun  snarl.  I  do  not  despair 
of  my  country  or  turn  from  Washington  In  dlsgxist.  The  rather  I 
hie  me  away  to  the  privacy  of  my  citizenship  and  lave  myself  lux- 
tiriously  In  the  lethe  of  life  with  the  cleansing  soap  of  self-forget- 
ful hximor,  crooning  to  myself  the  while  these  ileUclous  lines  from 
an  unknown  American  poet: 


"I  sometimes  think  I'd  irather  crow 
And  be  a  rooster  than  to  roost 


And  be  a  crow.     Birt 
A  rooster  he  can  roost 
Which  dont  seem  fair 
Which  may  help  some 

Crows  should  be  glad 


Nobody  thinks  of  eating  crow. 


dunno. 

also, 

when  crows  cant  crow. 

Still  I  dtmno. 
of  one  thing,  though; 


While  roosters  they  a: 
For  anyone  xinless  thi 

There  are  lots  of  tqu) 
And  anjrway  a  crow 
So  mebbe  roosters 


good  enough 
^re  tough. 

old  roosters,  though, 
int  crow, 
id  more  show. 


It  looks  that  way.     But  I  dunno." 

America  Is  safe  for  AmerlcanLan  as  long  as  it  retains  Its  sense 
of  htmior;  for  humor  keeps  our  hnmllity  from  becoming  sticky  and 
makes  ovu-  friendliness  functiorJ  fruitfully.  It  punctures  pomp 
and  purifies  pretense.  Give  us,  Ithen,  another  Mark  Twain,  who 
could  say.  "Oo  right  always;  thi^  will  gratify  some  persons — and 
will  astonish  the  rest."  Give  u$  another  Clarence  Darrow,  who 
could  so  sagely  admit  that  "Calvtn  Coolidge  was  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  came  out  of  Pl3rmouth  Comer,  Vt."  Give  us,  especially 
us  politicians,  another  Will  Rogers,  who  like  some  gawky  hill- 
billy from  the  heights  of  humor  could  toss  us  right  and  left 
tablets  of  sanity  \in wrapped  in  cellophane.  Peace  to  the  ashes 
of  these  ageless  men.  Wherever  they,  or  such  as  they,  lie  fallen 
and  silent,  there  is  the  glimmer  of  a  smile  and  a  fleck  of  mortal 
dust  that  Is  forever  American. 

One  such  humorist  glorifies  a  latlon  more  than  a  whole  crop  of 
dictators  who  are  clowns  and  dsn't  know  it.  Fd  rather  be  an 
apostle  of  human  merriment  snd  go  smilingly  down  to  the 
"tongueless  silence  of  the  drean^less  dtist"  than  to  be  the  most 
pompous  pretender  tO  power,  or  Claimant  of  perfection,  that  ever 
dirtied  with  pretense  his  little  dafir  on  earth. 

While  then,  Germany  thumbsTher  nose  at  the  world,  chewing 
to  pieces  her  own  tongue  in  a  fljt  of  epileptic  frenzy;  while  Italy 
bedecks  bravado  with  the  smelli^  trappings  of  an  Empire  long 
deceased;  while  Russia  trades  tarnished  tyranny  for  tyranny  tar- 
nishing before  our  very  eyes — led  us  proud  Americans  pursue  the 
tenor  of  our  democratic  ways,  compromising  conflicts  and  trans- 
forming factual  realism  into  aQ  idealism  of  hope  through  the 
friendly  discipline  of  hiimility  aiid  humor.  That's  the  American 
way  of  life  under  law,  and  of  law  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  and 
larger  life. 

St.  Lawrence  Seawa;  r  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION    )F  REMARKS 


HON.  JAM 

OF   KE\r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.  PAY. 

and  extend  my  own  remarks 


S  H.  FAY 

YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, .  tarch  8. 1939 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aj  k  unanimoiis  consent  to  revise 
a  the  Record  on  the  St.  Law- 


rence seaway  and  power  proj  ;ct  and  to  include  therein  an 
address  made  February  23.  1139.  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
past  master  of  the  New  York  jstate  Grange,  before  the  con- 
sumers' public  power  conferenice  in  New  York  City,  together 
With  a  brief  outline  designed  to  clarify  the  economic  issues 
Involved  in  the  undertaking. 

This  is  a  matter  that  vitally  concerns  the  people  of  the 
sixteenth  Congressional  EUstiict,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here,  as  well  as  tpe  interest  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation of  the  State  for  which  Mr.  Freestone  speaks. 


THX  INTE&rSTS  Or  THX  rAKMER 

VTTAL 

Let  me  digress  here  to  say 


THE  Cmr  OWEIXEB   TTNTTS  IN  THIS 
C  WOHX 

at  from  time  to  time  I  hope 


to  bring  the  pressing  problems  of  my  district  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  having  been  sent  to 
Washington  for  that  purpose,  I  promised  the  voters  back 
home  I  would  do  so  and  I  hi  ve  the  feeling  that  the  grave 
problems  they  face  are  func  amentally  no  different  from 
those  faced  by  the  constituent  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

Gentlemen,  I  represent  2^/^  miles  of  the  song-famed  East 
Side  of  Manhattan  Island  and  it  is  a  district  I  know  like 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  for  I  ^  ras  bom  there  and  have  lived 
there  all  my  life. 

Like  most  New  York  City  districts,  my  constituents  repre- 


sent all  economic  levels  from 


he  Park  Avenue-Sutton  Place 
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residents  to  those  of  the  gas-house  district.    Needless  to  say, 
those  of  the  gas-house  economic  level  predominate. 

Of  the  30.000  families  in  the  district,  95  percent  regard  a 
dollar  as  a  significant  item  In  the  family  Income  today. 
They  are  honest,  God-fearing  people,  and  hard-working 
when  they  can  get  work,  but  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions have  forced  a  great  many  on  relief,  or  on  the  W.  P.  A., 
as  in  most  other  areas. 

AFTECTS  BCONOBOC  WCLFABB  OT  EVERT  CmZEN 

I  consider  a  matter  fimdamental  when  it  affects  both  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  my  constituents 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Yortc  State  for  whom  Mr.  Freestone  speaks.  Such 
a  matter  is  the  cost  of  electricity. 

Something  is  surely  wrong  with  a  set-up  that  compels 
each  family  in  my  district  consimiing  50  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  a  month  to  pay  every  year  $16.20  more  than  the 
consumers  of  the  T.  V.  A.  region,  $1560  more  than  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  $19.80  more  than  the  people  of  Ottawa, 
and  $21.72  more  than  the  people  of  Toronto.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  am  speaking  about  the  same  amoimt  of  elec- 
tricity in  all  cases.  Any  argimients  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  a 
Government  project  is  immaterial  in  the  present  case,  be- 
cause Cincinnati  and  Ottawa  are  suppUed  by  private  com- 
panies. Tlie  T.  V.  A.  is  merely  demonstrating  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  by  private  companies  in  this  country  as 
is  being  done  in  Canada. 

LOW-COST  ELBCTBIC  ENERGY  FOR  ALL 

What  is  achieved  for  one  area  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
low-cost  electric  energy  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
public  of  another  area,  especially  when  the  remedy  is  visible 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  see  it. 

In  my  district  alone,  were  electricity  supplied  at  the  prices 
now  prevailing  in  Toronto,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cana- 
dian border,  and  generated  by  the  use  of  the  same  water, 
namely,  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  the  saving 
would  amount  to  over  $500,000  a  year.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  expect  the  people  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  in  their  present  impoverished  state,  to  contribute 
to  the  present  method  of  supplying  the  Ughting  needs  of  my 
constitutents.  Twenty-one  dollars  a  year  is  equivalent  to  7 
pairs  of  shoes,  or  200  quarts  of  milk,  or  60  dozen  eggs. 

This  in  turn,  of  course,  would  be  reflected  in  increased 
consumption  of  manufactured  or  farm  products.  Thirty 
thousand  families  would,  on  the  above  basis,  use  an  addi- 
tional 210,000  pairs  of  shoes,  or  6.000,000  additional  quarts 
of  milk,  or  an  additional  1,800,000  dozen  eggs.  I  appreciate 
that  there  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  what  I  am  saying. 
My  excuse  for  sajring  it  is  that  occasionally  we  are  prone  to 
forget  the  principle  of  economic  interdependence  illustrated 
by  this  simple  ex£imple  of  the  effect  of  lowering  prices. 

I  think  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
Is  just  another  one  of  innumerable  instances  where  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  city  dweller  are  identical, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  cheap  electricity  and  cheap 
transportation.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  address  of  Mr. 
Freestone  will  be  enlightening  to  the  membership.  Hence. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorjwrate  it  in  the  Rec(»o. 
It  is  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  FRIS  J.  FREESTONE,  TRTJSTEE  OF  THE  POWER  AUTHORITT  OT 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  rORMTR  MASTER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATS 
GRANGE,  AT  THE  CONSOTdERS  PUBLIC  POWER  CONFIRENCE.  FEBRUARY  23. 
1939 

I  have  come  down  from  central  New  York  to  attend  thlB  Ckm- 
aumers  Public  Power  Conference  not  as  a  speaker  but  as  a  partici- 
pant in  your  deliberation*.  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  organi- 
zation is  vitally  necessary  U  the  people  of  the  State  are  ultimately 
to  get  the  cheap  and  abundant  electricity  which  is  required  today  for 
a  modem  standard  of  living. 

Ovir  opponents,  those  with  a  vested  Interest  in  the  high  electric 
rates,  which  limit  the  use  of  elecUiclty.  are  weU  organized.  They 
have  great  resources.  They  wield  great  political  Influence.  They 
will  continue  to  exploit  the  people's  power  resovirces  and  the  people's 
need  for  power  unless  the  consximer  interest  is  equaUy  weU  organ- 
ized for  action  on  the  political  front. 

You  who  are  here  tonight  are  not  an  ordinary  audience.  You 
represent  organizations  which  have  for  years  concerned  themselves 
wiUi  the  various  problems  of  government  which  affect  the  well- 


being  of  consumers.  You  understand  the  power  issue  and  have 
taken  part  many  times  in  the  various  stages  of  the  t>attle  to  hoW 
on  to  the  people's  great  water-power  resources  and  to  aastire  their 
development  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  For  that  reason  I 
do  not  have  to  discuss  the  20-year  struggle  to  defeat  the  attempt  of 
private  power  Interests  to  seize  those  resources  or  to  teU  you  about 
the  enactment  of  the  Power  Authority  Act,  which  gave  the  SUte  a 
new  power  policy. 

1  will  therefore  limit  my  part  In  the  discussion  to  suggesting  a 
lew  points  which  I  feel  should  be  emphasized  in  your  campaign  to 
keep  the  public  alert  to  the  Issue.  In  a  sense  I  will  be  speaking 
in  a  double  role.  I  speak  as  a  trustee  of  the  Power  Authority 
which,  since  1931.  has  been  the  active  agency  of  the  people  of  New 
York  in  carrying  on  the  light  lor  cheap  electricity.  But  I  am 
also  speaking  for  one  of  the  great  consumer  groupa,  the  farmer* 
of  the  State,  who  have  consistently  backed  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project  as  their  greatest  hope  for  cheap  electricity  on  the  farm. 

TO  BROrO  DOWN  COSTS  OF   ELBCTRICTTT 

The  farmers  of  the  State  have  already  profited  by  the  fact  that 
the  Power  Authority  was  specifically  directed  to  provide  lor  mar- 
keting St.  Lawrence  power  m  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  widest 
rural  market  at  the  lowest  pK>sslble  rates.  When  the  Federal  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  set  up  in  1935  it  was  discovered 
that  the  private  power  companies  serving  New  York  had  blocked  a 
preliminary  Federal  survey  designed  to  lay  the  grovmd  work  for 
rural  line  extension  projects.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  situation 
in  their  own  hands  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  which  would 
ultimately  force  them  to  reduce  their  almost  prohibitive  charge* 
for  farm  electricity. 

The  State  Grange,  however,  decided  that  New  York  farmers  must 
take  advantage  of  the  Federal  program  and  looked  arotmd  for  th© 
technical  help  necessary  to  plan  and  set  up  rural  electrification 
projects.  They  found  such  help  in  the  Power  Authority.  County 
rural  electrification  committees  were  organized  for  the  purpose, 
coordinated  by  a  State-wide  farm  electric  light  and  power  com- 
mittee. 

The  farmers  of  Seneca  County,  with  the  help  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority staff,  developed  a  covmtry-wide  project  as  a  test.  This 
demonstrated  that  a  rural  electric  cooperative  could  provide  service 
for  all  the  unelectrlfled  farms  in  the  county  and  cover  aU  cosu 
with  a  minimum  required  monthly  bill  only  hall  that  demanded 
by  the  local  private  company. 

The  announcement  that  application  had  been  made  to  the  Rviral 
Electrification  Administration  for  funds  for  this  project  brought 
quick  results.  Practically  all  of  the  companies  serving  the  State 
offered  new  rural  line  extension  plans  representing  a  reduction  from 
♦6  to  $3  in  the  typical  monthly  biU  requirement. 

In  the  3  lollowing  years  more  than  10.000  mile*  ol  new  rural 
lines  were  constructed,  extending  Into  the  real  farm  areas  and 
bringing  electricity  for  the  first  time  to  more  than  35.000  farms. 
Furthermore,  the  New  York  farmer  knows  that,  largely  because  ol 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Power  Authority  Act,  he  is  today 
using  an  average  of  1,009  kilowatt -hours  a  year  for  an  annual  elec- 
tric bill  about  $9  less  than  he  previously  paid  lor  only  650  kUowatt- 
bours. 

I  have  spKjken  about  rural  electrification  because,  as  chairman 
of  the  farm  light  and  power  committee,  I  have  been  constantly  in 
touch  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  of  consumers  in  New  York 
SUte.  But  the  benefit*  already  obtained  by  the  fanners  are  merely 
lUustrative  of  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  aU  constmiers  o< 
electricity  in  the  State  as  a  result  ol  the  new  power  policy  embodied 
In  the  Power  Authority  Act. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Power  Authority  Act  In  1831.  there 
have  been  rate  reductions  which,  on  the  1988  sale*  of  electricity 
throughout  the  State,  mean  annual  savings  In  electric  bills  of  con- 
siderably more  than  $50,000,000.  But  otir  electric  rate*  are  still  too 
high.  ^ 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  you  people  In  New  Tort  City  pay 
for  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  which  would  quickly  become  the 
average  use  if  rates  were  low  enough.  Your  bill  for  such  service 
Is  »4.72.  But  the  Power  Authority  distribution  cost  survey,  com- 
pleted in  1934.  showed  that  private  companies  need  not  charge 
more  than  $2.70  to  cover  aU  reaaonable  costs  for  such  service.  In- 
cluding a  fair  return  on  aU  the  capital  required  to  render  It. 
ActxiaUy,  the  private  com|>any  serving  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Cov- 
ington. Ky.,  is  today  charging  only  $2.60,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rate,  whUe  In  Madlaon.  Wi*.,  a  private  company  H 
charging  »2  60. 

In  other  words,  the  overcharge  in  New  York  City  in  spite  of  aU 
the  rate  reductions  of  the  last  8  years,  amounts  to  alxnit  $3  a 
month,  or  $24  a  year  on  a  monthly  usage  of  100  kilowatt-hours. 
The  power  policy  of  the  State,  embodied  in  the  Power  Authority 
Act,  affords  the  stirest  way  to  eliminate  that  overcharge,  offering 
the  homes  in  tiie  State  an  opportunity  to  use  an  average  of  100 
kilowatt-hours  a  month  at  a  total  annual  saving  of  at  leact 
another  $50,000,000. 

This  is  the  stake  which  constmiers  throtighout  New  York  State 
have  in  continuance  of  the  Pcwer  Authority  Act,  which  declare*  the 
people's  ownership  of  ihelr  great  water  powers  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  Rivers  to  be  imilienable  and  provide*  for  the  public 
development  of  1.000.000  horsepower  in  the  international  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Just  a*  soon  as  we  can  get  the  necessary  treaty  with 
Canada  ratified. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  natvtre  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  played  an  important  part  In  delaying  the  treaty,  and 
which  the  private  power  interest*  hope  to  take  advantage  of,  eitber 
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to  repeal  the  Power  Authority  Act  or  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Power  Authority. 

New  York's  St.  Lawrence  power  project  is  Inextricably  tied  to  a 
waterway  development  which  will  open  the  Great  Ijakes  to  ocean 
navigation.  This  has  been  bo  for  20  years.  It  was  recognized  by 
the  leglBlature  of  the  State,  which  directed  the  Power  Authority  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  for  commerce  and  navigation  and  for  hydro- 
electric power. 

The  opposition  to  the  public  p>ower  project  has  capitalized  on  this 
fact  by  concentrating  all  the  fire  on  the  seaway  project  In  order 
to  evade  the  power  Issue  This  strategy  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful m  New  York  State,  where  it  has  enabled  the  opponents  to 
stir  up  unwarranted  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  the  waterway  project 
on  certain  localities.  It  has  afforded  many  people  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  thwarting  the  power  project  while  claiming  that  they 
were  opposed  only  to  the  navigation  undertaking. 

CAUPAIGNS  OF  MISXKFmBOrrATIOK 

The  Power  Authority  has,  therefore,  faced  one  of  the  most  de- 
ceptive campaigns  of  misrepresentation  I  have  ever  experienced — 
a  campaign  which  has  misled  many  people  of  the  very  t>est  Inten- 
tions. 

There  are  convincing  answers  to  the  arguments  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  which  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  outline  here 
tonight.  You  will  find  many  of  them  summarized  In  a  mimeo- 
graphed memorandum  which  is  available  here  for  distribution  to 
all  who  want  It.  The  difficulty  Is  that  the  consimaer  side  of  the 
question  has  not  the  resources  for  reiteration  possessed  by  our 
opponents. 

One  aspect  of  the  opposition,  however,  I  feel  it  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  discuss  here,  because  I  believe  It  Is  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  all  the  Ideals  of  human  brotherhood,  which 
we  profess,  but  also  destructive  of  the  very  economic  interests 
which  it  claims  to  protect. 

I  refer  to  the  constant  efforts  of  the  opposition  to  stimulate  a 
selfish  attitude  in  such  localities  as  Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Montreal,  and  other  places. 

Buffalo,  capital  of  the  Niatrara  Palls  Power  Co.  domain.  Is  led  to 
take  the  jKwlUon:  "We  have  grown  industrially  and  commercially 
as  a  result  of  vast  supplies  of  cheap  power  from  Niagara,  coupled 
With  the  transshipment  business  due  to  our  position  as  a  lake-head 
port.  So  for  fear  that  we  may  lose  some  of  our  special  advantage 
we  are  going  to  block  any  treaty  which  will  open  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  area  to  ocean  navigation  and  which  will  give  northern  New 
York  counties  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  water-power  resource 
comparable  with  Niagara." 

New  York  City  and  Albany  port  Interests  are  led  to  take  a  similar 
position,  to  deny  areas  representing  a  population  of  some  40,000,000 
people  access  to  ocean  navigation;  to  deny  the  people  of  northern 
New  York  the  opportunity  for  industrial  development;  to  deny  con- 
sumers of  electricity  throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to  seciire 
lower  electric  rates,  in  order  to  retain  a  privileged  position  as 
transshipment  points  for  foreign  trade. 

In  fact,  tremendous  efforts  are  made  to  persuade  the  people  of 
New  York  State  as  a  whole  that  they  should  insist  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  power  alone,  thus  taking  what  this 
great  water  resource  offers  them,  while  denying  the  entire  Middle 
West  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  which  would  be  avail- 
able through  the  building  of  a  few  canals  and  locks  in  connection 
with  the  power  dams. 

SEI.FI8R  Al'lllUUC  OF  LOCAUTIXS 

This  selfish  attitude  Is  similarly  being  stimulated  In  Philadel- 

'phla,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Mississippi  waterway  area,  extending  as 

far  south  as  New  Orleans.     It  has  been  developed  In  particularly 

vlnilent  form  across  the  border  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 

private  power  Interests  are  very  Influential. 

Quebec  has  millions  cf  horsepower  of  developed  and  undeveloped 
water  power,  all  in  private  hands.  Its  openly  expressed  position  is 
to  keep  the  United  States  from  developing  Its  share  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  until  all  the  available  power  In  Quebec  has  been  developed 
and  marketed.  That  would  mean  that  Industrial  development 
which  might  take  place  In  northern  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  would  b«  forced  to  turn  to  Quebec  in  search  of  supplies  of 
cheap  power.  In  fact,  the  private  power  Interests  of  Quebec  and 
New  York,  have  actually  been  oonsplrlxkg  to  render  Ontario  and 
New  York  partially  dependent  on  Imports  of  power  from  Quebec  as 
a  substitute  for  their  own  publicly  developed  St.  Lawrence  power. 

Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  effort  of  any  region  to  use  all 
Its  natural  resources  and  advantages  to  promote  its  prosperity. 
But  I  am  convinced  that,  when  this  natural  Interest  is  warped 
Into  a  selfish  effort  to  preserve  a  privileged  position  by  blocking 
the  opportunity  of  other  regions  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
share  of  sucli  God-given  resources,  it  becomes  not  only  Immoral 
but  stupid. 

In  the  long  run  I  am  convinced  that  we  all  advance,  not  at  the 
expense  of  one  another,  but  together.  This  has  been  preeminently 
the  experience  of  our  great  country.  We  would  never  have  at- 
tained otir  present  stage  of  industrial  and  commercial  wealth  tf 
each  region  had  Jealotialy  opposed  extensions  of  national  policy 
which  promoted  the  growth  of  rival  trade  areas. 

Today,  cooperation  In  promoting  further  economic  growth  Is 
particularly  necessary  because,  with  all  their  present  advantages, 
the  most  favored  localities  are  suffering  from  the  economic  crisis 
Which  is  afBlctlng  the  entire  country.  So  I  am  going  to  venture 
ft  prsdlctioa  as  to  tlw  ultlsoate  results  which  will  flow  from  tha 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  aid  power  project.  I  predict 
that  the  economic  growth  In  northern  New  York  and  the  Buffalo 
area,  resulting  from  the  remarkable  1  combination  of  cheap  power 
and  ocean  navigation,  and  the  ecotiomlc  growth  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  as  a  result  of  the  navigation  project,  will  overflow  to 
bring  more  prosperity  to  the  entire] country.  Albany.  New  York 
City,  the  other  Atlantic  ports,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  even  the 
railroads  will  receive  increased  buslr 

I  am  convinced  that  the  selfish  atjtltude.  embodied  In  much  of 
the  opposition,  is  not  the  natural  attitude  of  the  people  in  tha 
areas  which  are  being  led  to  oppose  the  project.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  being  stimulated  by  agetts  of  vested  Interests  which 
would  as  readily  sacrifice  the  Intensts  of  Buffalo  as  Albany,  as 
they  now  sacrifice  those  of  northern  New  York  and  the  great 
Middle  West,  to  serve  their  appetlt«    for  monof>oly  profits. 

These  Interests  have  for  years  reaqhed  out  to  control  the  enor- 
mous hydroelectric  power  resources  I  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin, 
both  m  the  United  States  and  In  G^oiada.  They  have  succeeded 
In  their  purpose  throughout  the  Province  of  Quebec  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  at  Niagara.  But  tlie  Power  Authority  Act.  and 
the  policy  which  It  embodies,  spells  ftillure  to  their  designs  in  tha 
international  section  of  the  St.  Lawirence  River  and  an  Immedi- 
ate threat  to  their  grip  on  Niagara. 


SEEK  TO  DELAY  ST.  LAI 


ICE  TREATT 


That  Is  why  they  have  used  their  Influence  to  delay  the  8t. 
Lawrence  treaty,  in  the  hope  that  t<ie  people  of  New  York  wotild 
grow  tired  of  waiting.  That  is  why  ihey  used  their  lobby  to  com- 
bine reactionary  forces  In  the  last  Slate  constitutional  convention 
to  defeat  Judge  Polettl's  waterpow«r  amendment.  That  is  why 
they  are  seeking  to  eliminate  the  ^ower  Authority  as  an  active 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

These  interests  have  remained  pietty  successfully  behind  tha 
scenes  until  recently  they  exposed  t]  leir  hand,  first  at  the  consti- 
tutional convention  and  then  throuj  ;h  the  resolution  of  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  asking  repeal  of  the  Power 
Authority  Act.  Investigation  revealid  that  two  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber's  committee  or  internal  trade  and  improve- 
ments, which  proposed  this  resolut  en,  represented  the  Carllsle- 
Machold  power  group  which,  throug  h  the  Niagara-Hudson  Power 
Corporation,  controls  the  private  cla  Lzns  to  both  the  8t.  Liawrence 
and  Niagara  power  resources. 

The  Important  fact  Is  that  the  private  power  Interests  are  using 
their  Influence  to  secure  a  reversal  oi  the  State's  power  policy,  em- 
bodied In  the  Power  Authority  Act,  t  3  remove  the  Authority  as  an 
effective  obstacle  standing  between  i  hem  and  the  opportunity  to 
exploit  the  great  Niagara  and  St.  ]  jawrence  power  resources  for 
private  profit,  and  thus  to  end  the  ^ort  of  the  people  to  develop 
those  resources  on  a  public  basis  to 

Constimers  must  be  organized  to 


iissure  lower  electric  rates, 
meet  this  critical  situation. 
They  must  be  able  to  make  their  ihfiuence  felt  as  effectively  as 
the  private  power  interests.  That  Is  why  I  welcomed  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  important  organization^,  representee'  here  tonight,  in 
support  of  the  water-power  amendment  at  the  Ccnstitutlonal  Con- 
vention last  summer.     That  is  why 


I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  participate  tonight  In  this  conference,  which  offers  the  possi 
biHty  of  continuing  that  cooperation   u:    "      " 
their  power  resoiurces  Is  flnsilly  assued 


ST.    LAWREKCZ    SEA  WAT    AKD    POWKR    PRO  TECT     (DISCUSSION    OF    ECONOMIO 

ISSXTES) 


The  following  outline  is  desi 
involved  in  the  controversy  ovei 
and   to   summarize   the   answerii 
against  the  undertaking. 


1.  Power  the  miin  issue 
The  organized  attack  on  the  soi  mdness  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


seaway  and  power  project  is  due 
the  power  Issue  is  Involved.    The 


until  the  people's  control  of 


ned  to  clarify  the  issues 

the  St.  Lawrence  project 

to   arguments   advanced 


principally  to  the  fact  that 
power  interests  are  deter- 


mined to  block  the  State's  purjose  to  use  public  develop- 
ment of  St.  Lawrence  power  to  assure  the  lowest  possible 
electric  rates.  Because  the  peop]  e  overwhelmingly  favor  the 
project  when  the  issue  is  clear,  the  opposition  emphasizes 
the  other  Issues  and  deals  in  wholesale  misrepresentation. 
Such  misrepresentation  is  characteristic  of  every  fight 
against  the  effort  to  use  public-jower  development  to  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  high  rates  axd  low  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity, 

2.  The  project  will  m€ar\   low  electric  rates 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  I  ring  the  homes,  farms,  and 
small  business  enterprises  of  New  York  as  low  electric  rates 
as  those  prevailing  today  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Covington,  Ky.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  111.,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  or  in  the  Tennessee  Valli  ;y. 

The  residential  rates  in  these  afeas,  where  actual  or  poten- 
tial public  competition  has  been  in  influential  factor,  closely 
approximate  those  which  the  Power  Authority's  distribution 
cost  study  showed  to  be  reasoniible  for  private  companies 
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serving  New  York  State.    Tsrical  monthly  bills  indicated  by 

the  Power  Authority  report  were: 

Blonthly  use:  Monthly  bin 

40  kilowatt-hours »1.65 

100  kUowatt-hours 2-  70 

250  kilowatt-hours 5.00 

A  survey  of  residential  electric  bills  under  t3T>ical  rate 
schedules  effective  in  New  York  State  indicates  that,  on  the 
anticipated  average  residential  use  of  100  kilowatt-hours  a 
month,  such  rates  would  mean  combined  annual  savings  of 
approximately  $50,000,000.  Homes  and  farms  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  would  be  able  to  get  100  kilo- 
watt-hours  a  month  for  approximately  the  bill  now  paid  for 
half  that  use.  (See  appendix  A  for  typical  monthly  electric 
bills  in  various  cities.) 

3.  T.  V.  A.  affords  an  example 

The  standard  residential  rate  schedule  in  municipalities 
distributing  T.  V.  A.  power  is  3  cents  for  the  first  50  kilo- 
watt-hours, 2  cents  for  the  next  150,  1  cent  for  the  next 
250,  and  0.4  cent  for  the  next  1.000  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 
This  produces  the  following  monthly  bills:  Forty  kilowatt- 
hours.  01.20;  100  kilowatt-hours,  $2.50;  250  kilowatt-hours,  $5. 

Fifteen  municipalities  distributing  T.  V.  A.  power  In  the 
year  ended  June  30.  1938.  with  these  rates  secured  sufficient 
gross  revenue  to  pay  for  wholesale  power  supply  at  an  aver- 
age rate  In  excess  of  that  charged  by  the  Alabama  Power 
Co.  on  power  sold  to  other  companies  for  resale,  to  pay  all 
necessary  operating  expenses  and  in  addition  to  produce  net 
return  on  Investment  in  distribution  properties  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  for  private  fixed  charges,  including  fair 
return,  depreciation,  and  taxes. 

The  private  company  serving  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  is  charging  precisely  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  for  a  resi- 
dential use  of  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month  and  less  than 
T.  V.  A.  rates  for  250  kilowatt-hours  a  month. 

4.  Effect  on  private  companies 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  subsidiaries  directly  affected 
by  T.  V.  A.  show  increases  in  average  residential  use  from 
1933  to  1937  exceeding  the  coimtry-wide  increase  from  600  to 
792  kllowatt-hotirs,  as  Allows:  Alabama  Power  from  691  to 
1,289;  Georgia  Power  from  712  to  1.313;  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  from  493  to  1.340  kilowatt-hours  a  year.  With  an 
average  residential  rate  32  percent  under  that  for  the  coun- 
try they  collected  an  average  annual  bill  of  $39.10  per  cus- 
tomer as  compared  with  $34.80  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Financial  reports  of  companies  serving  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  suggest  that  reductions  in  rates  do 
not  hurt  investors  but  make  their  investments  safer  through 
promoting  larger  sales  of  electricity  and  more  conservative 
financial  and  managerial  policies.  (See  appendix  B  for  an 
insurance  executive's  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  public  com- 
petition on  the  Ottawa  company.)  Securities  of  the  North 
American  Co.,  which  for  years  reported  a  system  residential 
rate  average  considerably  below  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  have  been  recognized  as  among  the  safest  investments 
in  the  utility  holding-company  field. 

5.  Effect  on  economic  development  of  New  York 

Tlie  effect  of  large  additional  supplies  of  very  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  in  northern  New  York  and  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  coupled  with  ocean  navigation  to  the  ports  of 
the  same  areas,  will  unquestionably  restilt  in  very  impwrtant 
expansion  of  industrial  activity  with  a  resulting  stimulus  to 
the  entire  economic  life  of  the  State.  The  State  possesses 
mineral  wealth,  including  vast  deposits  of  high-grade  iron 
ore,  which  can  be  fully  uUlized  only  through  the  availability 
of  such  cheap  power.  Lidustries  reqtiiring  power  of  this 
order  are  today  locating  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  instead  of  in  New  York. 

6.  Effect  on  the  railroads  and  the  Erie  Canal 
The  economic  development  of  the  Middle  West,  as  a  restilt 
of  the  seaway,  and  of  northern,  central,  and  western  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  the  seaway  and  the  power  development, 
will  provide  existing  tran^xjrtatlon  agencies,  including  the 
railroads  and  the  Erie  Canal,  with  more  rather  than  less 
traffic. 


TTie  opening  of  a  much  cheaper  transportation  route  has 
the  effect  of  removing  a  barrier  to  the  exchange  of  goods 
which  could  not  move  on  the  basis  of  jjrevious  transportation 
costs.  Such  a  route,  therefore,  does  not  so  much  divert  ex- 
isting traffic  as  produce  new  traffic.  As  a  result,  it  creates 
more  business  activity  in  all  regions  between  which  increased 
interchange  thereby  becomes  practicable. 

The  exi>erlence  of  the  western  transcontinental  railroads 
during  the  period  1916  to  1930.  when  traffic  on  the  Panama 
Canal  was  growing  from  3,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons,  demon- 
strates the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  In  the  10  years 
1920  to  1929  goods  were  transported  between  our  east  and 
west  coasts  y\&  the  Canal  for  $588,000,000,  which  would  have 
paid  $1,464,000,000  in  freight  charges  if  carried  by  rail.  But 
in  spite  of  this  saving  of  $876,000,000  in  transportation  costs, 
the  western  railroads  showed  a  gain  in  revenue  and  were 
among  the  country's  most  prosperous  carriers  because  the 
new  economic  development  resulting  from  the  Canal  brought 
them  an  increase  in  the  more  profitable  classes  of  freight 
traffic. 

The  economic  growth  of  the  country  will  require  all  exist- 
ing transportation  facilities  as  weU  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  to  meet  its  requirements.  ) 

7.  Effect  on  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York  City 

Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York  City  will  profit  rather  than 
lose  as  a  result  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  de- 
velopment. The  small  amount  of  existing  trsiffic  which  may 
be  lost  will  be  more  than  made  good  by  new  business  result- 
ing from  the  industrial  development  created  by  the  project. 

Dr.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  transportation  expert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  memorandum  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence development,  prepared  for  the  Merchants  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  1920's,  stressed  the  point 
that  Buffalo  and  Erie  would  continue  to  be  large  transfer 
ports  and  that  the  railroads  coimecting  Lake  Erie  with 
North  Atlantic  ports  would  continue  to  handle  the  larger 
share  of  the  traffic.   He  said:  .    | 

The  St.  Lawrence  when  enlarged  will,  in  other  words,  be  one  of 
several  busy  highways  of  commerce  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  seaboard.     All  wm  be  needed  and  all  wUl  be  used. 

In  regard  to  New  York  City.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  pointing 
out  that  some  exports  which  now  move  through  that  port 
will  be  carried  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  says: 

But  the  Industries  and  trade  of  New  York  State  and  city  are  so 
large  and  their  possible  gains  from  having  available  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  will  be  so  great  as  to  make  certain  that  tlie  Im- 
provement of  the  St.  LawTence  for  navigation  and  power  pur- 
poses will,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  to 
the  economic  interests  of  New  York  City  and  to  the  Empire  State. 

He  adds: 

As  the  United  States  as  a  whole  moves  forward,  so  does  New 
York  City  progress. 

*.  Coat  of  the  project 

The  new  expenditure  required  to  complete  the  United 
States'  share  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $258,000,000. 
This  country  is  already  credited  with  expenditures  totaling 
$14,000,000,  making  its  total  share  $272,000,000.  Canada's 
share  of  the  total  cost  will  be  $271,000,000,  of  which  it  has 
already  spent  $128,000,000  on  the  New  Welland  Canal,  con- 
necting Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

These  estimates  were  Jointly  arrived  at  in  great  detail  by 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Canadian 
engineers.  They  have  been  subjected  to  critical  analysis 
over  a  period  of  more  than  10  years.  They  include  full 
provision  for  a  waterway  of  27-foot  depth  from  the  ocean 
to  Great  Lakes  ports  and  for  the  development  of  2500.000 
horsepower  in  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  river. 

The  New  York  Power  Authority  has  agreed  to  assume 
$90,000,000  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  as  the  allocation 
to  New  York's  St.  Lawrence  power  development.  This  re- 
duces the  new  expenditure  required  by  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  seaway,  to  $168,000,000. 

The  United  States  Army  engineers  estimate  the  annual 
cost  of  the  seaway,  including  4-percent  Interest,  amortization 
of  the  entire  cost  In  50  years,  operation  and  maintenance,  at 
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$9J0O.000.  or  23  cents  per  capita  of  the  population  which 
will  be  benefited. 

9.  False  claims  that  co$t  iottl  exceed  estimates 

Opponents  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project  have  used  two 
argiunents  to  support  the  claim  that  the  actual  cost  will  be 
greatly  In  excess  of  the  estimates.  They  have  cited  the  1919 
estimate  of  Hugh  Cooper,  well-known  consulting  engineer, 
that  the  project  would  cost  $1,300,000,000.  and  they  have 
asserted  that  the  Panama  Canal  cost  three  times  the  origi- 
nal estimate  of  the  Army  engineers. 

The  answer  to  the  first  argument  is  contained  in  a  tele- 
gram from  Hugh  Cooper  to  Senator  Vandenbekg  during  the 
1934  treaty  debate  in  the  Senate  In  which  he  stated  cate- 
gorically that  his  estimate  did  not  apply  to  the  treaty 
project  but  to  a  much  more  comprehensive  project,  includ- 
ing power  developments  at  Niagara  and  in  the  all-Canadian 
section  of  the  river,  neither  of  which  is  included  in  the  pres- 
ent undertaking.  He  provided  for  about  6,000,000  horsepower 
as  against  2,200.000  horsepower  covered  by  present  estimates. 

The  answer  to  the  second  argtunent  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  General  Markham,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neer Corps,  in  1934,  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  $3,000,000  less  than  the  Army  engineers  had 
estimated  for  the  project  adopted. 

JO.  False  claim  that  ttDO-thirda  of  the  cost  will  he  home  In/  the 
United  States  while  90  percent  of  the  project  is  Canadian 

The  claim  of  opponents  that  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  assume  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  an  effort  to  mislead  people  who  do  not  know  that 
Canada  has  already  expended  $128,000,000  of  her  share  of 
the  project  cost  in  completing  the  New  Welland  Canal,  as 
an  essential  link  in  the  seaway.  As  already  indicated, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  assume  equal  shares  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  completed  seaway  and  power  project. 

The  claim  that  90  percent  of  the  project  is  in  Canada  is  a 
deliberate  misrepresentation.  Actually,  the  entire  seaway 
project  from  Duluth  to  Montreal  is  about  95  percent  In  in- 
ternational boundary  waters,  with  works  on  either  side  of 
the  line,  according  to  engineering  necessity. 

12.  Misleading  claim  that  the  United  States  gets  1.000,000.  Canada 

4,000,000  horsepower 

Ttiis  claim  Is  deliberately  designed  to  mislead  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Canada 
possesses  two  power  sites  In  the  all-Canadian  section  of  the 
river,  capable  of  providing  approximately  3.000,000  horse- 
power. These  are  not  Included  in  the  treaty  and  Canada 
can  provide  for  their  development  at  any  time  without  a 
treaty. 

Actually,  the  most  important  one  of  these  all-Canadian 
sites  is  already  being  developed.  The  private  power  inter- 
ests engaged  in  this  development  are  leading  the  Canadian 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty  because  they  want 
to  prevent  public  development  by  New  York  State  and 
Ontario  in  the  International  section  of  the  river  so  as  to 
force  new  industrial  development  to  come  to  Quebec  in 
search  of  cheap  power.  Those  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  are  thus  collaborating  in  a  conspiracy  which 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  drawing  industry  away  from  New 
York  State  to  power  sites  in  Canada  developed  by  private 
Interests  allied  across  the  border. 

Under  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty  the  United  States  will  get 
exactly  one-half  of  the  power  developed  in  the  international 
section  of  the  river,  which  is  the  only  power  development 
requiring  a  treaty. 

13.  False  datm  that  the  penoer  development  will  cost  $275  per 

horsepotoer 

The  claim  of  opponents  that  the  power  development  in  the 
International  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  be  un- 
economical, because  it  will  require  an  investment  of  $275 
per  horsepower  of  capacity,  represents  a  ridiculous  attempt 
to  saddle  the  power  project  in  the  international  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  with  the  cost  of  the  entire  seaway 
development,  extending  from  Montreal  to  Duluth.  It  would 
charge  power  developed  in  the  stretch  of  the  river  bordering 
New  York  State  with  the  navigation  development  between 


Lawrence  River,  includ- 
development,  on  the  basis 


es.  It  will  be  marketed  on 
rs,  the  entire  indebtedness 
r  its  development.  There- 
te  will  have  a  continuous 
horsepower  for  an  annual 


Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron:  with  the  channel  work 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie;  with  the  $128,000,000 
which  Canada  has  already  expended  on  the  New  Welland 
Canal  joining  Lakes  Erie  and  On|tario,  and  with  all  the  in 
vestment  for  navigation  in  the 
ing  the  all-Canadian  section. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  power 
Of  the  $90,000,000  agreed  on  by  the  Power  Authority  and  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers'  as  a  reasonable  allocation, 
will  be  about  $82  per  horsepower.  This  makes  St.  Lawrence 
power  very  economical,  providing  energy  at  less  than  2  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

16.  False  claim  that  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  will  burden 

New  York  taxpayers 

The  claim  that  the  $90,000,00al  investment  in  New  York's 
St.  Lawrence  power  project  will|  impose  a  burden  on  tax- 
payers throughout  the  State  coinpletely  misrepresents  the 
provisions  of  the  Power  Authoritjl  law  governing  the  financ- 
ing of  the  undertaking.  The  law  provides  specifically  that 
bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  py  the  Authority  to  finance 
the  project  shall  be  based  solely  op  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  project  under  firm  contracts  for  sale  of  the  power 
and  that  none  of  such  obligations  shall  represent  a  pledge 
of  the  State's  credit.  This  meth|)d  of  financing  has  proved 
successful  in  providing  funds  for  many  self -liquidating  pro- 
jects like  the  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  j 

St.  Lawrence  power  will  be  so  cheap  that  it  can  easily  be 
sold  for  twice  the  cost  of  carryinjg  the  project,  including  all 
fixed  charges  and  operating  expe 
a  basis  which  will  pay  off,  in  40  y( 
incurred  by  the  Power  Authority 
after,  the  people  of  New  York  S 
supply  of  approximately  1,000.00 
cost  limited  to  operation,  maintenance,  and  depreciation— 
about  $1.50  per  horsepower-year  J 

The  industrial  development,  \|hlch  will  result  from  the 
project,  will  increase  the  State's  taxable  wealth,  thus  light- 
emng  rather  than  increasing  the  tax  burden. 

17.  False  claim  that  there  will  be  no   narket  for  St.  Lawrence  power 
The  claim  of  opponents  of  the  project,  that  there  is  no 

market  for  St.  Lawrence  power  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently no  economic  justification  for  the  tmdertaking,  has 
arisen  only  since  1931  when  the  people  of  New  York  decided 
to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence  resource  on  a  public  basis.  The 
fact  that  the  area  immediately  uljacent  to  the  site  is  today 
importing  a  large  block  of  hydp-oelectric  power  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  that  prtvate  power  and  industrial 
interests  last  year  sought  the  rignt  to  greatly  increase  these 
imports,  should  be  sufiBcient  ansirer. 

The  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation  In  Its  annual  re- 
port dated  April  1930,  discussing  the  1,000,000  electrical 
horsepower  capable  of  development  on  the  American  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  said: 

Tills  development  would  be  of  grei  t  benefit  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  should  be  undertaken  as  so  >n  as  pocslble. 

Power  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  which  will  not  be 
available  until  from  5  to  7  years  i  if ter  initiaticn  of  construc- 
tion, will  not  compete  with  present  sources  of  supply  for 
the  existing  power  market,  but  will  prove  a  most  economical 
provision  for  meeting  the  natural  growth  In  demand  during 
Uiat  period.  A  thorough  analysis  of  all  factors,  expected  to 
influence  the  future  market  for  p  ower,  indicates  that  within 
approximately  10  years  the  Stat<  of  New  York  will  require, 
in  addition  to  present  facilities,  all  of  St.  Lawrence  power, 
an  expansion  of  the  Niagara  deve  opment  and  approximately 
1.000,000  horsepower  of  new  stean  capacity. 
18.  Mistaken  claim  that  St.  Lavorence  \Knoer  wiU  cause  unemployment 

among  coal  t  imers 

Opponents  of  the  project  have!  developed  an  argument  to 
the  effect  that  the  development  pf  this  important  block  of 
hydroelectric  power  will  displace  steam  power  and  so  cause 
imemployment  among  coal  miners. 

This  argument  disregards  the  fact,  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  by  power  e:  ;perts,  that  the  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  power  resulting  from  the  progress  of  the 
"power  age"  will  require  not  only  aU  econoinicsil  hydro  de- 
velopments but  also  large  additional  steam-station  capacity. 

Considering  the  argument  in  relation  to  the  entire  govern- 
mental power  program,  which  Includes  great  hydroelectric 
developments  on  the  Tennessee  and  Columbia  Rivers  as  well 
as  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the 
resulting  lower  rates  should  produce  a  per  capita  use  of 
electricity  throughout  the  country  equal  to  that  in  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  the  country's  demand  for  electricity  would  be  increased 
by  about  100.000.000.000  kilowatt -hours. 

Assimiing  tliat  Government  hydro  projects  would  supply 
25,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  this  additional  energy,  the 
increased  demand  would  require  approximately  75,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  added  steam  generation.  At  1  pound  of 
coal  per  kilowatt-hour,  this  would  mean  an  addition  of 
approximately  37,500.000  tons  of  coal  to  the  present  use  of 
44,000.000  tons  in  the  steam  electric  plants  of  the  power 
industry. 

The  lower  rate  schedules,  which  will  result  from  the  State's 
program  for  marketing  St.  Lawrence  power,  may  thus  be 
expected  to  stimulate  consumption  of  electricity  to  such  an 
extent  that  large  additional  supplies  of  steam-generated 
energy  will  be  required  over  and  above  the  full  output  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  itself. 

In  general,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  appraising  an 
imdertaking  like  the  Great  Lakes  seaway  and  power  project, 
the  country  is  dealing  with  a  dynamic  potentiality.  Cheap 
energy  and  cheap  transportation  have  always  been  forces 
tending  to  alter  the  economic  situation  which  they  find  in 
the  direction  of  expansion  of  industrial  and  business  enter- 
prise.   This  project,  which  combines  the  two.  should  prove  no 

exception. 
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prosper  under  conditions  which  might  have  been  regmrdcd  as  rather 
hopeless.  At  the  time  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  was 
spreading  its  lines  over  Ontario,  there  was  only  one  ptrlvate  utility 
Which  decided  to  stay  and  compete  rather  than  aeU  out.  Thla  was 
the  Ottawa  Electric  Oo.  Firmly  entrenched  in  Ita  territory  and 
drawing  the  bulk  of  its  power  from  the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa 
River  which  stirges  through  Its  old  stone  powerhouses.  It  was  in  a 
position  to  resist.  As  a  preliminary  It  dropped  Its  rates  to  rock 
bottom,  to  a  level  considerably  below  the  much-publicized  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  and,  of  course.  Hydro  liad  to  foUow  suit.  The  struggle  wm 
on." 

Mr.  McDlarmld  gave  the  following  comparison  between  T.  V.  A. 
residential  rates  and  those  In  Ottawa: 


- 

Monthly  bills 

Kesidcntial  rates 

Wkno 

ino  kilo- 

2.V)kno- 

watt-hours 

watt-hours 

watt-houn 

T  V  A.inuntciTWlities - 

$1.20 

(2.50 

$5.03 

Private  conii>anies: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — . — . 

1.45 

ZhO 

4.75 

Covinglon,  Ky 

1.45 

2.50 

4.75 

Wftdison   Wis ........... . 

1.40 
l.S« 
1.90 
1.30 

2.«) 
2.85 
3.03 
2.00 

6.10 

WfLsbincton    D.  C        . - 

5.10 

KT>rinefielJ.  Ill        - 

6.23 

Montreal,  Quebec 

4.9S 

Ottawa.  Ontario -- 

1.02 

1.74 

2.80 

Public  plants: 

Kflnsa"!  Citv.  Kans .. . 

i.eo 

l.fl5 

2. 80 
2.97 

4.95 

I>os  .\npeles,  Calif..., 

6.10 

Jamestown.  N.  Y .. ..... 

1.25 

2.55 

4.80 

BprinRfiold.  Ill 

1.00 

3.02 

4.80 

Tacomn,  Wash . 

1.52 

2.12 

1.63 

New  Yorlt  State: 

2.01 

3.98 

7.53 

Atihum «...»...- ._... .... 

2.50 

4.90 

8.90 

Batavis- —    

zn 

8.99 

7.34 

2.40 

4.50 

7.  SO 

Cortland         . - 

2.08 

a.  10 

4.48 
5  50 

8.48 

Ithaca -    ....».- .__..-..-.. 

9.50 

New  Rochelle •- 

Z50 

6.25 

8.75 

Middlotown 

8.04 

6.14 

10.39 

Poughkeepsie 

2  55 

4.65 

8.40 

Rochester 

2.26 

4.  .56 

7.81 

2.00 

3.89 

7.89 

TTtios* -n         

2.63 
2.30 

4.43 

4.10 

8.43 

Wntortnvn           

&10 

ZSO 

6.25 

8.75 

New  York  City 

2.41 

4.72 

8.00 

Buflalo-       . ... 

L70 

'3.06 

■6.31 

•  Lowest  rates  in  New  York  State  in  Buffalo-Niapara  area,  due  in  preat  part  to  th« 
yardstick  eflect  created  by  the  proiimity  of  the  public  Ontario  hydro  system. 

Appendix  B 
an  example  of  public  competmon 

In  a  Public  Utility  Fortnightly  article  dated  October  14.  1937. 
entitled  "An  Institutional  Investor  Scans  the  trtillty  Horizon,"  Mr. 
Fergtis  J.  McDlarmld.  actuarial  expert  for  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Port  Wayne.  Ind..  dealt  especially  with  the 
possible  effect  of  direct  public  competition  on  private  utilities.  He 
said  in  part: 

"Probably  the  closest  historical  analogy  to  the  situation  now  fac- 
ing certain  private  utilities  In  the  Tennessee  VaUey  and  elsewhere 
is  that  faced  about  20  years  ago  by  the  private  electric  company 
serving  Ottawa.  Canada.  This  story  Is  worth  telling  In  some  detail 
because  it  iiiustrales  the  ability  of  an  electric  utility  to  stirvlve  and 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Otuwa 


Monthly  domestic  blUs 


ICO  kilo- 
watt-hours 


$2.80 
1.74 


250  kilo- 
watt-hours 


$5.00 
2.80 


son  kilo- 
watt-boors 


$6.90 
1.92 


He  continued: 

"What  has  been  the  result  after  20  years?  At  the  end  of  1935 
Ottawa  Electric  had  22.585  domestic  and  4.928  commercial  customers. 
Hydro  had  13.123  domestic  and  1.5S7  commercial  customers.  In 
1935  the  private  electric  company  produced  earnings  after  depre- 
ciation of  over  9  percent  on  the  depreciated  book  value  of  Its  prop- 
erty. It  is  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  its  publicly  owned 
competitor     •     •     •/• 

Commemorative  Postage  Stamp  in  Honor  of  Capt. 

Jeremiah  O'Brien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8. 1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OP  MAINE 


Mr.  BRETWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine: 

Whereas  Capt.  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  a  native  of  the  Ckmanonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  by  his  distinguished  service,  won  from  the 
British  \n  Machlas  Bay.  on  June  12.  1775,  the  first  naTal  engage- 
ment of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  received  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  commendation  for  his  victory  and  became  the 
first  regularly  commissioned  naval  officer  and  commander  of  the 
Revolutionary  Navy  of  Massachusetts;  and 

V/hereas  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
approved  the  construction  of  a  destroyer  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
to  be  named  In  honor  of  Captain  O'Brien:  Therefore  be  It 

ieeso.'t;ed.  That  the  Eighty-ninth  Leglslatvire  of  Maine  hereby 
resi)ectfully  requests  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  a  special  commemorative  postage  stamp  to  be  Issued 
in  honor  of  the  dl-stlngulshed  launching  of  the  said  named  destroyer 
O'Brien,  colncldentally  with  the  launching  of  the  said  named  de- 
stroyer O'Brien,  or  as  near  as  may  be;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  representing, 
the  State  of  Maine  In  Congress. 


The  Administration's  Fiscal  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  U  L.  MARSHALL,  OP  OHIO,  MARCH 

4.  1939 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recobo,  I  include  the  following  radio 
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address  recently  deUvered  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mabshall: 

m  the  short  ttme  at  my  disposal  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  my 
impression  of  the  trends  which  seem  to  be  developing  In  Washing- 
ton since  the  present  Congress  convened  on  January  3. 

This  discussion  must  necessarily  be  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
courses  laid  out  by  the  administration  because  the  New  Deal 
majorities  In  both  branches  of  Congress  are  stili  sufficient  to  make 
the  Executive  will  effective,  althovigh  the  impreaaion  of  the  word 
"must"  upon  legislation  demanded  by  the  apostles  of  the  New  Deal 
no  longer  holds  the  terror  it  once  bad  even  for  the  most  craven 
followers  of  the  administration. 

la  oae  algniflcant  and  aU-lmportaat  field  tb«  admlntBtratlan 
seems  determined  to  continue  on  the  path  to  which  all  its  activi- 
ties in  the  last  6  years  have  Impelled  it.  1  refer  to  the  field  of 
fiscal  policy  and  the  path  of  ever-mcreasing  deficits  and  mo\intmg 
public  debt. 

How  far  the  President,  the  "high  priest  of  the  New  Deal."  haa 
strayed  from  the  convictions  on  fiscal  policy,  which  he  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  campaign  of  1932,  may  be  noted  from  quotations  from 
his  subsequent  messages  to  Congress.  After  many  campaign  pro- 
nouncements of  like  tenor  In  1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  having  been 
electa  President,  and  still  remembering  his  rAmpalgn  pledges,  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  on  March  10,  1933,  a  part  of  which  I  quote: 

"For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Goyemment  has  been  on  the  road 
toward  bankruptcy. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1931  the  deficit  was  $463,000,000. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1932  it  was  •2.472.000.000. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1933  it  will  probably  exceed  $1,200,000,000. 

Tor  tbe  fSacal  year  1934,  based  on  the  appropriation  bills  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  and  the  estimated  revenues,  the  deficit  will 
probably  exceed  $1,000,000,000  unless  immediate  action  is  taken. 

"Thus  we  shall  have  piled  up  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
•5.000.000,000. 

"With  the  utmost  seriousness  I  point  out  to  the  Congress  the 
profound  effect  of  this  fact  upon  our  national  economy.  It  has 
contributed  to  the  recent  collapse  of  our  banking  structure.  It 
has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our  p>eople. 
It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Our  Government's 
bouse  is  not  In  order,  and  for  many  reasons  no  effective  action 
has  been  taken  to  restore  it  to  order." 

Still  quoting: 

"Upon  the  unimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Government 
rest  the  safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of  insurance  policies,  the 
activity  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  value  of  our  agrlcultiu-al 
products,  and  the  availability  of  employment.  The  credit  of  the 
United  States  Gov«^iment  definitely  affects  these  ftindamental 
human  values.  It  therefore  becomes  our  first  concern  to  make 
secure  the  foundation.    National  recovery  depends  upon  it. 

"Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been 
wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid  this 
danger." 

And  then  at  the  close  of  the  same  message  the  President  said: 

"I  ask  that  this  legislation  go  into  effect  at  once  without  even 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  give  you  as- 
surance that  if  this  is  done  there  is  reasonable  prospect  that 
within  a  year  the  income  of  the  Government  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenditures  of  the  Ooveriunent." 

On  January  4.  1934.  the  President  submitted  his  Budget  to  the 
Congress  in  which  be  forecast  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  of 
•2.000.000.000.  but  made  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  fiscal 
year  1936.  I  quota.  "The  Government  during  the  balance  of  this 
fftj^nd^'-  year  should  plan  to  bring  its  1936  expenditures,  including 
recovery  and  relief,  within  the  revenues  expected  In  the  fiscal  year 
1936."  Despite  this  pronoimcement  of  a  desire  to  keep  expendi- 
tures balanced  with  income  the  deficit  of  1935  was  not  $2,000,000.- 
000  but  $3,310,000,000.  while  the  deficit  in  the  year  1936.  the  year 
referred  to  in  the  statement  just  quoted,  amounted  to  $4,550,000,000. 

In  his  Budget  m4'«sftgp  to  the  present  Congress  the  President 
forecast  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1939  of  $3,967,000,000  and  a 
deficit  for  the  year  1940  of  $3320.000.000.  When  these  estimated 
deficits  are  added  to  the  present  debt  the  gross  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1940  will  be  the  astounding  figure  of 
#44.458.000.000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  approximately 
H5.000,000  000  during  the  Incumbency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  a  total 
of  more  than  double  the  amount  owing  when  he  took  office. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  in  the  Budget  message  to  the  present 
Congress  the  President  no  longer  makes  reference  to  a  balanced 
Budget,  except  to  give  utterance  to  the  pious  hope  that  the  coun- 
~try  may  somehow  achieve  an  annual  income  of  $90,000,000,000. 
At  that  figure  It  la  hoped  that  the  present  tax  laws  will  yield  suffi- 
cient money  to  effect  a  balance  between  the  In-oooie  and  out-go. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  anticipated  deficits 
for  1939  and  1940  are  underestimated.  Reliable  information  has 
come  from  administrative  sources  that  Congress  win  be  asked  to 
raise  the  legal  debt  limitation  from  the  present  figure  of  forty-five 
billion  to  fifty  blUlon  or  some  higher  figure.  If  there  were  expec- 
tations of  keeping  the  debt  at  forty-four  and  a  half  bllllon  dollars, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  this  additional  legislation. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  administration  Is  leaning  toward 
the  Mortimer-Eccles  contention  that  public  debt  is  a  blessing  and 
that  no  one  shouM  be  disturbed  about  retiring  It.  X  am  eonvtnoed 
that  in  the  realm  of  fiscal  policy  the  administration  has  misin- 
terpreted the  mandate  of  the  election  of  November  8  last.  If  we 
were  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  In  1933,  wben  the  <3eflclt  wblch 
viewed  with  such  alarm  waa  only  $6,{000j000,000,  surely  now 


the  deficit  during  B4r.  Roose- 
ipldly  approaching  our  destlna- 


multiply  which  clearly  Indi- 
cen  belated  notice  of  the  pro- 
election  of  last  November.     In- 


wlth  twenty-five  billions  added 
velt's  term  of  office,  we  must  be 
tlon. 

In  other  quarters,  however,  slg 
cate  that  the  administration  has 
test  expressed  by  the  voters  in  th< 
fluential  new  dealers  have  abandoiied  the  cocksure  attitude  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  exhibit.  Many  of  them  privately  express 
doubt  that  their  candidate  lor  President  can  win  in  1940  regardless 
of  whom  he  might  be.  They  view  with  alarm  the  election  of  Re- 
publican Governors  In  18  of  ourj  27  States,  outside  of  the  solid 
South,  7  new  Republican  Uniteg  States  Senators,  and  169  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  lower  House,  The  situation  In  Ohio  is 
typical.  Whereas,  In  1988  the  Democrats  held  the  Governorship, 
both  Senatorshlpa.  and  22  of  thai  24  memberships  in  the  House. 
Republicans  now  hold  the  Governorship,  one  Senatorship.  and  16 
of  the  24  memberships  in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Viewing  these  Republican  galns^n  Ohio  and  many  other  points  of 
the  country  (with  a  versatUity,  id  which  they  are  strikingly  profi- 
cient, the  new  dealers  apparently  have  decided  to  change  fnmt.  If 
word  emanating  from  usually  reliable  sources  is  to  be  credited, 
emphasis  upon  economic  reform  Is  hereafter  to  t>e  softened,  further 
experimentation  is  to  be  modified  ()r  abandoned,  business,  large  and 
small,  is  to  be  wooed,  if  not  coddled.  All  roads  marked  reform  are 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  grass,  jbut  those  marked  recovery  are  to 
be  heavily  traveled.  , 

In  line  with  this  program,  Mr.  H  irry  Hopkins  only  a  few  days  ago 
Journeyed  out  to  Iowa,  a  State  wh^re  he  once  lived,  a  State,  by  the 
way.  still  represented  in  the  Senat^  by  Senator  QuA^rm.  and  there 
delivered  an  address  which  had  a  1  the  earmarks  of  a  Presidential 
acquiescence.  The  clear  Impllcatlo  a  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion 
was  that  distressed  businessmen  are  again  to  be  given  a  breathing 
^lelL 

In  my  opinion,  what  the  people  \  esent  is  the  lodgment  of  sufficient 
power  in  any  Individual  to  admin^ter  alternate  choking  or  breath- 
ing spells  to  business  or  any  other  segment  of  the  body  politic. 

Without  doubt  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  Iowa 
speech  will  soon  be  followed  and  jampllfled  by  the  President  when 
he  returns  fcom  southern  waters. 

If  recovery  is  to  replace  reform  is  the  battle  cry  of  the  New  Deal, 
It  will  rejjresent  a  welcome  about-;  ace  In  administrative  policy. 

The  dictionary  defines  recovers  as  meaning  "to  get  again,  win 
back  or  regain."  If  recovery  to  th  at  sense  Is  the  revised  aim  of  the 
New  Deal,  it  must  imply  an  admia  tion  that  there  were  things  about 
t>>«»  era  of  the  1920's  which  are  w  irth  recapturing. 

Only  a  little  retrospection  will  serve  to  Illustrate  some  of  the 
advantages  of  that  much-mallg  ned  period.  If '  you  will  look 
through  the  newspaper  files  of  the  times  you  will  find  them  bulging 
with  advertisements  imploring  m<  n  to  come  to  work  at  good  wages 
In  shop  and  factory. 

The  only  way  for  an  able-bodied  man  to  escipe  employment  in 
those  days  was  by  feigning  Illness  or  hiding  from  a  prospective 
employer. 
The  farmer  received  adequate  u  turns  for  his  crops, 
lAbor  was  not  divided  into  hos<.Ue  camps. 

No  one  feared  the  encroachment  of  foreign  "tsms"  or  the  Immi- 
nence of  dictatorship  of  one  stripe  or  another. 

Only  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  th(  blind  needed  or  received  support 
from  the  public  treasuries. 
The  national  debt  was  going  dawn. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  new  de  ilers  now  striving  to  restore  some 
of  the  good  things  which  exlsled  before  they  ushered  in  the 
millennium. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  those  who  have  kept  faith  to  see  these 
erring  ones  approac*i  the  mourl»ers'  bench  with  every  outward 
manifestation  of  humility. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  measure  of  the  President's  repentance 
can  be  better  gaged  by  his  future  course  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Amlie  to  the  Inters  ate  Commerce  Commission  than 
by  any  pronouncements  he  may  i  oake  in  the  Hopkins  vein. 

To  the  extent  that  the  changol  course  of  the  administration  Is 
Intended  to  bolster  the  prospects  rf  the  New  Deal  In  1940.  I  believe 
it  wiU  be  a  dud. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  it  is  my  feeling 
that  while  there  will  be  much  rejioicing  amnng  the  voters  In  1940 
over  one  Hopkins  or  one  Roosev^t  who  has  repented,  those  same 
voters  will  put  their  tnist  in  onel  of  the  99  Just  men  who  need  no 
repentance. 


Justice  ant  Humanity 


EXTENSION   )F  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday. 

Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.  SpeakJBr 
Louisiana  a  Mr.  Kermit  Puller 
father,  one  of  the  so-called 


REPRESENTATIVES 


farcTi  8. 1939 

there  Hved  In   northwest 

farmer,  citizen,  husband,  and 

narticuLate  millions  of  people 
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of  the  United  States  who  have  been  appropriately  termed 
the  "forgotten  men"  of  the  Nation.  This  man  became  unem- 
ployed and  fell  into  need  and  financial  distress.  He  applied 
for  Government  assistance  and  was  given  W.  P.  A.  relief 
work  in  Webster  Parish,  La.  On  April  21,  1938,  Kermit  Pul- 
ler was  operating  a  tractor  at  the  resettlement  project  in 
Webster  Parish,  La„  over  rough  ground.  The  jolting  and  jar- 
ring of  the  tractor  bruised  his  body  and  caused  him  serious 
internal  injuries. 

So  serious  were  these  injuries  sustained  by  him  that  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  his  work  and  make  application  to 
the  United  States  E|mpioyees'  Compensation  Commission  for 
his  disabilities.  This  application  was  made  promptly,  but 
without  success.  The  long,  dull  months  of  the  summer 
dragged  along,  and  then  followed  the  fall  and  the  winter 
months,  as  this  man  continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  recog- 
nition of  his  claim  for  compensation  due  him  for  his  dis- 
ability in  lieu  of  wages. 

At  the  outset,  in  dire  need  of  assistance  and  entitled  to 
Government  relief  work,  Fuller's  condition  grew  steadily 
worse,  both  phsrsically  and  financially,  as  he  pui^ued  dili- 
gently his  claim  before  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission. 

He  became  despondent  and  began  to  lose  hope  in  obtaining 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Commission.  As  he  lost  hope  in 
results  his  condition  became  more  melancholy,  and  on  the  8th 
day  in  February  he  took  his  life  by  shooting  himself.  Three 
days  later  the  Commission  decided  that  Puller  was  entitled 
to  compensation  because  of  injuries  and  in  lieu  of  his  wages 
and  offered  to  begin  passing  them. 

Of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Compensation  Commission, 
coming  11  months  after  the  injury  and  several  days  after  his 
death,  could  not  help  this  man.  The  accrued  portion  of  the 
payments  survives  his  death  and  will  probably  go  to  his 
widow  and  children.  The  future  payments  may  not  be 
inherited. 

In  cases  of  compensation  for  injuries  the  pa3mients  made 
are  supposed  by  law  to  stand  in  lieu  of  wages  and  to  be  paid 
as  near  as  possible  like  wages  are  paid  to  the  injured  man. 
When  a  long  period  of  time  elapses  following  an  injury 
before  a  decision  of  the  Compensation  Commission,  the  in- 
sults upon  the  individual  must  always  be  most  unfortunate 
physically  and  very  embarrassing  financially.  There  may 
hot  be  many  cases  like  that  of  Kermit  Puller  in  the  books, 
but  this  does  not  relieve  the  necessity  of  the  Commission 
making  early  decisions  and  prompt  payments  to  men  injured 
in  Crovernment  service  entitled  to  workmen's  compensation 
payments.  In  fact,  decisions  of  this  character  should  be 
made  within  30  days  and  payments  should  follow  promptly 
in  not  more  than  1  week.  The  30-day  period  will  give  the 
Commission  ample  time  in  which  to  investigate  all  the  facts 
regarding  the  injuries  and  ample  time  to  the  counsel  for 
the  Commission  to  pass  upon  any  legal  problems  arising.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  voluntarily  by  the  Commission  in  the 
interest  of  justice.  Congress  might  go  into  the  subject  of 
definitely  requiring  such  cases  to  be  disposed  of  In  this  limit 
of  time. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  Compensation  Commission, 
in  the  Ught  of  cases  such  as  this,  will  voluntarily  correct  its 
procedure  and  give  prompt  and  efficient  handling  to  these 
cases  where  the  urge  of  need  and  humanity  cries  so  loudly 
for  an  earlier  solution. 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8, 1939 

Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any- 
one present  here  today  who  believes  that  the  Government 


spends  money  just  for  the  fun  of  spending.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  spending  has  been  extravaiftnt  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  funds  have  not  been  administered 
wisely,  but  1  do  not  know  of  a  single  soul  who  believes  that 
the  spending  has  been  done  just  for  pleasure. 

Since  the  necessity  for  spending  is  generally  conceded.  It 
would  appear  that  if  we  are  to  continue  administering  aid 
to  the  unemployed  we  must  find  a  way  to  do  so  which  will 
satisfy  the  investor-taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  the  Nation's  dependents. 
Efforts  to  encourage  private  interests  should  be  made,  cer- 
tainly, and  if  private  capital  can  be  persuaded  to  come  out 
of  hiding  and  replace  the  stimulus  of  Government  spend- 
ing, more  power  to  it  and  to  those  who  may  be  responsible 
in  bringing  this  about. 

I  think  our  greatest  danger  now,  however,  lies  in  the 
tendency  hastily  to  enact  laws  which  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  present  relief  formula  without  actually  affect- 
ing any  constructive  reform. 

In  this  connection,  gentlemen,  I  should  bke  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  so-called  Byrnes  bill.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  author  of  this  legislation  and  sincere  admira- 
tion for  his  recognition  of  the  need  for  constructive  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  relief.  Yet  I  do  not  approve  of  his 
proposal. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  consolidate  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  have  no  connection  what- 
soever with  the  relief  picture.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
publ'iC-works  program.  I  l>elieve  the  tendency  to  tie  up 
public  works  with  relief  csone  about  through  the  consolida- 
tion last  year  and  in  previous  sessions  of  the  P.  W.  A.  exten- 
sion bills  with  the  relief  appropriation  measures.  Actually, 
the  two  have  no  connection,  except  insofar  as  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  recovery.  While  one  provides 
actual  relief  assistance  to  the  needy  the  other  serves  to 
assist  industry  to  stimulate  its  own  slow-moving  economic 
machine.  , 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  unite  two  such  unrelated 
agencies- as  the  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  as  Is  proposed  in  the 
Byrnes  bill.  Let  us  first  consider  the  purposes  of  the  two 
organizations. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  was  established  to 
operate  a  program  of  work  relief  projects  designed  to  give 
employment  to  certified  relief  cases.  The  Public  Works 
Administration  has  as  its  chief  purpose  the  reduction  of  vm- 
employment  and  the  restoration  of  purchasing  power 
through  the  financing  and  construction  of  useful  pubUc- 
works  projects  which  provide  emplojmaent  for  men  In  their 
own  trades  at  their  own  rates  of  pay. 

The  vital  difference  in  these  two  agencies  is  that  the 
former  provides  made  work  for  men  at  security  wages  irre- 
spective of  theh-  given  trades  while  the  latter  provides  em- 
plojrment  for  all  those  who  are  In  need,  regardless  of  their 
relief  status,  at  wages  which  they  have  every  right  to  expect 
and  In  work  which  they  have  been  trained  by  education  and 
experience  to  perform. 

W.  P.  A.  was  designed  primarily  to  serve  only  during  a 
period  of  depression  and  no  one  wants  to  continue  the  work- 
relief  program  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  least  of  all  the 
relief  recipients  themselves.  In  the  last  analysis  they  are  the 
important  factors  in  this  relief  problem.  They  ask  only  for 
a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living  at  decent  wage  rat«s. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  do  not  want  work  relief  for  the 
balance  of  their  employable  days,  even  though  they  have 
found  it  to  be  a  haven  in  the  storm  during  the  past  trying 
days  and  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  it  presented. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  we  create  a  public  works  department 
not  as  a  relief  agency  but  to  provide  employment  in  times  of 
economic  distress  through  constructive  methods  and  long- 
range  planning  in  pubUc  works.  A  department  which  can 
be  ready  to  put  men  to  work  in  all  industries  at  their  own 
trades  as  the  need  arises. 

A  permanent  public  works  department  Is  by  no  means  a 
new  or  unique  idea.  The  need  for  it  was  recognized  in  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.    In  1919  discussion 
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on  pul^ic  works  culminated  in  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  74  engineering  and  allied  societies  at  Chicago,  who 
concluded  that  a  national  department  of  public  works  should 
be  Instituted.  A  year  later,  at  a  referendum  of  members  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  827  voted  in  favor 
o/  such  a  national  department  of  public  works,  and  549 
voted  against. 

In  1921  the  National  Public  Works  Department  Associa- 
tion urged  the  passage  of  the  Jones-Reeves  bills,  which  bad 
for  their  object  the  combining  of  the  engineering  and  public- 
works  features  of  9  Federal  departments,  35  bureaus,  and 
4  commissions  under  single  control.  In  1923  the  Institute  for 
Ooveriunent  Research  recommended  a  national  department 
of  public  works.  In  January  1937  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Information,  composed  of  Louis 
Brownlow.  Charles  K  Merriam.  and  Luther  Gulick,  sub- 
mitted a  report  advising  the  organization  of  a  department 
of  public  works  to  design,  construct,  and  maintain  large- 
scale  public  works:  to  administer  Federal  grants.  If  any,  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  gather  information 
with  regard  to  public  works  throuj^out  the  Nation. 

A  department  of  public  works  has  been  found  necessary 
in  many  States.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  department 
of  public  works  containing  a  bureau  of  canals,  bureau  of 
highways,  and  bureau  of  public  buildings.  A  department 
of  public  works  is  even  more  necessary  for  a  government 
of  more41ian  130,000,000  people  with  an  expenditxire  exceed- 
ing many  times  those  of  our  largest  States. 

The  movement  for  a  department  of  public  works  is  founded 
on  solid  ground.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  100 
Federal  agencies  that  carry  on  construction  In  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  necessarily  entails  overlappiiig  of  Juris- 
dictions and  duplication  of  work.  One  bureau  or  depart- 
ment does  not  know  what  may  have  been  done  by  another 
department  or  bureau  with  respect  to  a  particular  project. 

Information  and  plans  which  may  have  cost  considerable 
money  to  gather  and  draw  up  are  sometimes  consigned  to 
"oBiivion  when  a  new  commission  is  organized  to  do  some 
particular  Job  of  construction. 

For  many  years  public  works  have  been  recognized  as  a 
most  important  means  for  creating  employment  during  a 
depression.  A  moment's  thought,  however,  will  demonstrate 
that  a  scheme  of  public  works  to  create  employm.ent  becomes 
inelTective  unless  there  Is  a  competent  organization  ready 
and  prepared  to  administer  the  work.  When  many  agencies 
carry  on  public  works,  it  will  often  happen  that  one  part  of 
the  country  may  have  considerable  construction  while  an- 
other part  may  have  none.  Thus,  there  may  be  feast  for 
some  and  famine  for  their  neighbors. 

The  urgent  need  In  a  time  of  severe  depression  Is  to 
create  emplo3nnent  as  speedily  as  possible.  Without  a  per- 
manent public-works  organization  the  preMmlnary  Investi- 
gation of  proposed  projects  for  creating  employment  must 
be  hurriedly  made.  Too  much  time  spent  on  the  prelimi- 
naries would  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  public  works  during 
a  depression.  Workers  cannot  be  left  to  starve  while  time 
is  taken  to  determine  whether  a  particular  community  needs 
a  certain  project  and  whether  the  financial  and  engineering 
set-up  la  all  that  It  should  be.  There  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  at  hand  to  know  whether  the  commimity 
would  not  be  better  served  by  some  other  type  of  con- 
struction. 

For  example,  a  commimity  may  have  a  dilapidated  town 
hall  and  also  a  water  and  sewerage  system  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  town  hall,  however.  Is 
an  eyesore  to  visitors  and  might  result  in  the  loss  of  tourist 
trade.  It  Is  a  strain  on  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  Therefore, 
they  demand  a  new  town  hall.  As  there  is  no  time  during 
a  depression  to  make  a  thorough  survey,  the  health  needs 
of  this  community  are  sacrificed. 

It  Is  obvious  that  only  a  permanent  public -works  depart- 
ment or  administration  is  In  a  position  to  make  long-range 
survesrs  and  plans  that  will  show  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Such  an  organization  can  be  prepared  to  function  efficiently 
in  time  of  need,  particularly  when  it  has  available  a  "back- 
log** oC  dfBSirable  projects.    Only  such  an  orgaoization  can 


administer  an  equitable  plan  ojf  employment  and  can  spread 
the  work  effectively  with  a  miilimum  of  waste  and  maximum 
of  efiaciency  to  the  benefit  o|  labor,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  Nation  generally. 

An  outstanding  engineer  saJd  that  a  planned  program  of 
public  works  presented  today't  "new  frontier"  for  the  har- 
nessing of  American  energy,  ability,  and  capital  and  the 
betterment  of  the  American  weiy  of  life. 


GoTernment  I  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WiaDONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1929 

Mr.  'I'mTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  sound,  equitable  reorganiza- 
tion program  which  will  pro  luce  economy,  efBciency,  and 
coordination  in  government  meets  with  strong  approval 
During  the  past  6  years  therj  have  been  so  many  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  commiss  ons  created  that  today  there 
are  approximately  135  departn  lents  and  independent  agencies 
of  the  Government;  and  w  thin  those  departments  and 
agencies  there  are  approximat  ;ly  500  bureaus.  The  existence 
of  such  a  great  number  of  go\  emmental  bureaus  alone  indi- 
cates the  crying  need  for  i  eorganization,  reduction,  and 
simplification. 

Year  after  year  during  this  Democratic  administration  the 
national  debt  has  increased.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  to  raise  the  authorized  national  debt 
limitation  by  billions  of  dollars.  So  long  as  this  adminis- 
tration cannot  revive  busines;  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
duce governmental  expenditures,  increase  efficiency,  elim- 
inate waste,  promote  econojpy,  coordinate  agencies,  and 
eliminate  duplication.  1 

The  reorganization  bill  nowibefore  the  House  (H.  R.  4425) 
was  brought  in  with  utmost  djispatch.  It  was  introduced  on 
February  23,  1939.  The  select  committee  held  one  meet- 
ing on  March  2,  and  after  2V2  hours  of  discussion  the  bill  was 
reported.  The  minority  attempted  to  secure  hearings,  but 
this  was  denied.  A  measur;  of  such  importance  should 
be  given  more  serious  and  sti  died  consideration. 

In  section  5  of  the  bill  we  ind  a  provision  which  permits 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses,  to  re- 
ject a  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  within  60  days  after 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  customary  pro- 
cedure of  affirmative  acticMi  I)y  both  Houses  of  Congress  is 
dispensed  with.  Why?  Because  it  will  permit  measures  of 
reorganization  to  become  effective  which  cannot  secure  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  their  own  merits. 

Might  we  not  detect  a  sinister  purpose  in  this  bill?  Has 
not  the  President  demonstrated  gross  inefficiency,  gross  ex- 
travagance, and  waste  during  this  administration? 

Unless  corrective  amendments  are  introduced  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  tl  is  bill. 


EXTENSION 


Our  For;ign  Born 


OF  REMARKS 


iXP 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  A  arch  6,  1939 


RESOLXmONS  OF  THE  AMERK  JAN  OOMMTTTKE  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OP   "OREIGN  BORli 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Spe£.kei»,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  herewith  offer  as  my  1  own  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
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third  annual  conference,  held  February  26,  1939,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

ON   cmZZKSHIP 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  place 
at  the  foreign  born  in  the  United  States:  certain  un-American  ele- 
ments continue  in  their  endeavors  to  spread  hatred  and  antipathy 
to  the  foreign  bom  and  the  noncitlzen.  while  the  noncltizen  him- 
self does  not  fully  appreciate  the  fuller  significance  of  the  security 
and  advantages  of  American  citizenship  as  compared  with  non- 
citizenship;  the  Immigration,  naturalization,  and  deportation  laws, 
m  their  present  chaotic  state,  tend  to  confuse  and  degrade  the 
foreign-bom  people: 

Resolved,  That  we,  representatives  of  110  organizations  assembled 
Bt  a  conference  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  February  26.  1939, 
favor  the  Initiating  of  a  broad  campaign  to  educate  the  noncitlzen 
In  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  American  citizenship  and  to 
educate  the  naturalized  citizen  and  the  native  born  in  the  history 
of  the  contributions  of  the  immigrant  alien  to  American  society; 

That  we  favor  revision  of  the  naturalization  laws  to  enable  aU 
noncitizens  who  wish  to  do  so  to  become  American  citizens: 

That  we  commend  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  its  Office  of  Education  for  its  radio  series.  Americans  All,  Im- 
migrants All.  that  served  to  promote  better  understanding  for  and 
among  all  cultural  and  racial  groups  through  the  dramatization 
of  the  contributions  made  by  each  group  to  American  life; 

That  we  endorse  and  support  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
recommendation  of  June  1938.  that  the  immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, and  deportation  laws  be  studied  and  codified,  and  request 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  86.  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Wiu-iAM  ScHXTtTE,  for  that  purpose. 

That  we  urge  p>assage  cf  H.  R.  214,  introduced  by  Representative 
Emakuel  Ciller  to  enable  anyone  who  entered  this  country  be- 
fore July  1.  1924i  to  become  an  American  citizen,  with  or  without 
record  of  entry. 

ON    NATURALIZATION 

Whereas  existing  naturalization  laws  prevent  a  great  majority  of 
the  3.800,000  noncitizens  now  in  the  United  States  from  becoming 
American  citizens:  high  fees,  delays,  red  ta|>e.  and  other  restrictions 
prevent  tens  of  thotisands  from  becoming  citizens;  many  nonciti- 
zens entered  before  the  time  of  the  literacy  tests  in  the  Inimlgration 
law  and  never  had  the  opportunity  to  secure  sufficient  education  to 
pass  the  tests  for  citizenship;  many  applicants  are  being  denied  cit- 
izenship for  having  received  relief; 

Resolved,  That  we  representatives  of  110  organizations  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  February  26.  1939,  favor  the 
revision  of  the  naturalization  laws  by  reducing  the  fees,  moder- 
ating the  educational  requirements,  and  eliminating  all  discrimlra- 
tlon  on  the  ground  of  race,  economic  position,  to  permit  all  non- 
Citizens,  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 

states. 

That  we  propose  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  that  stejw  be  taken  to  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  red  tape  and  delay  by  humanizing  and  simplif  ying  the 
procedure  of  naturalization  as  much  as  possible,  enlarging  its  per- 
sonnel and  staff,  if  that  Is  found  necessary,  to  achieve  this  goal. 

That  we  support  H.  R.  210,  introduced  by  Representative  Emanth. 
Celler.  to  reduce  nattiralization  fees  to  $2,  and  urge  an  Immediate 
hearing  on  this  bill  in  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

ON  RIGHT  or   ASTLTTM 

Whereas  American  traditions  of  asylum  for  political  and  religious 
refugees   are   being   gravely  endangered: 

The  United  States  has  practically  shut  Its  doors  to  refugees 
seeking  admission; 

Many  people  now  in  the  United  States  who  fled  the  terror  of 
Old  World  tyrannies  are  being  threatened  with  deportation  to  face 
death  or  Imprisonment  In  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Resolved,  That  we  representatives  of  110  organizations  at  a 
conference  In  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  February  26,  1939,  favor 
the  amendment  of  the  immigration  laws  to  provide  that  no  Immi- 
grant should  be  excluded  or  deported  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  social,  religious,  or  economic  views  or  afflllatlons;  nor 
should  any  refugee  be  excluded  or  deported  who  might  be  sub- 
jected to  arrest,  discrimination,  or  other  arbitrary  treatment  be- 
cause of  his  views  or  because  of  his  race  up>on  return  to  the  country 
to  which  he  might  be  sent. 

That  we  support  H.  R.  221.  the  measure  for  right  of  asylum. 
Introduced  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  by  Representative 
Emanttzl   Celler. 

That  we  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  Wagneb,  to  admit  10,000  child  refugees.  14  years 
of  age  or  younger,  from  Nazi  Germany. 

That  we  advocate  that  unused  quotas  of  1938  be  used  as  a 
means  to  admit  in  the  coming  year  approximately  100.000  refugees 
in  addition  to  existing  quotas.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  American  Immigration  laws. 

ON    DISCaiMnfATION 
Whereas    discrimination    against    the    forelgn-bom,    particularly 
noncitizens.  In  public  and  private  employment  Is  increasing,  and 


there  is  also  discrimination  in  unemplojrment  relief,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  old-age  pensions  in  many  States. 

An  amendment  to  the  1939  Emergency  Relief  Apprc^rtatlon  Act 
as  passed  by  Congress  denies  relief  to  noncitizens. 

The  unity  of  native  and  forelgn-bom  Is  essential  in  winning 
economic  security  for  the  American  people: 

Resolved,  That  we  representatives  of  110  organizations  at  a 
conference  In  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Febrtiary  28.  1939,  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  all  discriminatory  measures  and  practices, 
and  we  urge  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  that  this  discrimi- 
natory amendment,  denying  relief  and  stistenance  to  noncltlsens 
and  their  American-bom  dependents,  be  stricken  from  all  futurt 
relief  appropriations  acts. 

That  we  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1151.  introduced  by  Senator 
iJEwis  ScHWELLEKBACH  to  prevent  the  denial  of  citizenship  to 
applicants  who  have  received  relief. 

That  we  support  the  program  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born  for  full  econon>lc.  soclsd.  and  political 
equality  for  the  foreign-born  in  the  United  States. 

ON    STAKNXS-KETNOLDS    BILLS 

Whereas  Representative  Joe  Staknes  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Robert  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  have  introduced  five  bills 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  foreign  and  native  bom.  bills  that 
would  serve  to  unleash  oppression  and  hatred.  In  violation  of  the 
well-known  American  tradition  of  hospitality  and  equality: 

Resolved,  That  we  representatives  of  110  organizations  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  February  26,  1939.  condemn 
without  reservation  the  Starnes-Reynolds  bills — H.  R.  3030.  H.  R. 
3031.  H  R.  3032.  H.  R.  3033.  S.  407,  S.  408.  S.  410.  S.  411— becaiLse  of 
their  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  foreign  bom  and  the  threat  con- 
tained in  these  bills  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  American  democracy. 

That  we  \irge  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  vigilance  and 
awareness  that  these  bills  shall  never  become  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 


What  P.  W.  A.  Has  Meant  to  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8. 1939 


Mr.  MERRirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  services  rendered  local  au- 
thorities and  municipalities  of  New  York  State  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  over  and  above 
financial  assistance,  sharply  illuminate  the  national  need  for 
a  permanent  public-works  organization.  Legal,  financial, 
engineering,  and  other  services  furnished  by  the  well-trained 
staff  of  P.  W.  A.  have  removed  time-  and  energy-consuming 
burdens  as  well  as  pressure  situations  from  many  local 
authorities  and  smaller  municipalities  who  were  seeking  the 
construction  of  worth-while  projects  effectively,  eCaclently, 
and  on  a  low-cost  basis. 

A  ntunber  of  local  authorities  have  not  been  in  position  to 
obtain  these  services  by  themselves.  Boards  of  education  in 
rural  communities  throughout  New  York  and  elsewhere  are 
usually  made  up  of  public -spirited  citizens  who  serve  without 
remimeration,  devoting  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  can  to 
educational  problems.  A  brief  examination  of  the  situations 
facing  such  a  board  when  it  has  decided  on  the  construction 
(rf  a  new  school,  a  typical  P.  W.  A.  project,  Is  the  best  Illus- 
tration of  what  technical  services  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  even  while  operating  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  can  and  has  offered  local  authorities  and 
municipalities. 

Having  determined  the  necessity  for  a  new  school  building, 
the  board  is  confronted  with  the  problems  of  deciding  upon 
the  size  and  cost  of  a  building  which  will  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community,  and  the  selection  of  a  competent 
architect.  It  must  decide  upon  the  method  of  financing,  the 
marketability  of  school-district  bonds,  the  legal  capacity  to 
incur  indebtedness,  and  it  must  observe  strictly  the  pro- 
cedural steps  required  by  law  to  authorize  the  construction 
and  financing  of  the  project.  A  board  of  laymen,  faced  with 
problems  of  such  complexity  and  requiring  more  time  and 
attention  than  it  can  normally  devote  to  such  matters,  has 
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a  tendency  to  iM-ocrastinate  in  the  conduct  of  necessary  con- 
struction or  to  delegate  the  entire  responsibility  to  an 
architect. 

Assuming  that  the  choice  of  an  architect  is  a  fortunate  one, 
the  standard  method  of  compensating  architects  through  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  project  indicates,  on  the 
basis  of  self-interest,  that  such  a  delegation  of  authority  is 
not  altogether  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school  district. 

An  unusually  energetic  and  conscientious  school  board,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  faced  with  the  problems  of  internal  dis- 
sensions and  personal  prejudices  In  the  selection  of  men, 
means,  designs,  and  equipment,  and  all  local  boards  are  sub- 
ject to  the  pressure  of  local  tradesmen,  builders'  supply  and 
equipment  dealers  to  the  extent  that  a  less  sound  project 
is  often  obtained  at  a  greater  cost,  to  the  ultimate  detriment 
of  the  taxpayers. 

The  situation  Is  markedly  different  when  a  project  is 
imdertaken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration. Here  is  an  organization  whose  fundamental 
purpose  is  the  construction  of  the  soundest  projects  possible 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  has  the  necessary  personnel, 
trained  over  &  period  of  more  than  5  years  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thousands  of  projects,  to  handle  expeditiously  and 
cfiBciently  the  problems  presented  in  public  construction. 
Because  of  its  broad  perspective,  it  Is  in  a  position  to  Judge 
accurately  the  economic  soundness  and  necessity  of  a  par- 
ticular project. 

Having  examined  plans  and  specifications  and  supervised 
construction  of  a  great  niimber  of  projects,  P.  W.  A.  engi- 
neers are  in  a  position  to  furnish  expert  advice  on  sound- 
ness of  design  and  on  the  competence,  ability,  and  responsi- 
bility of  architects,  engineers,  contractors,  and  materialmen. 
•-The  finance  examiners  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
are^^available  to  furnish  competent  advice  on  the  ability  of 
a  municipality  to  finance  a  project  and  as  to  the  market- 
ability of  its  securities.  The  legal  staff  is  equipped  to  fur- 
nish information  as  to  the  legal  procedure  to  authorize  a 
project. 

By  strict  adherence  to  the  theory  of  free  and  open  com- 
petition on  P.  W.  A.  projects,  it  has  been  possible  to  elimi- 
nate local  favoritism  and  prejudices  for  particular  products 
and  to  obtain  the  best  resiilts  at  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Close  supervision  of  construction  by  impartial  resident  en- 
gineer inspectors  and  efforts  made  to  insure  the  prompt 
pjasnnent  of  all  just  claims  have  extended  credit  ratings  of 
contractors  and  materialmen,  resulting  in  reduced  construc- 
tion costs.  The  knowledge  that  a  good  reputation  in  the 
construction  of  P.  W.  A.  projects  is  of  value  has  improved 
the  quality  of  work  In  general. 

It  is  possible  to  consider  the  consiructicm  programs  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  as  the  equivalent  of  a  vast 
construction  research  laboratory,  a  clearing  house  for  the 
best  engineering  designs  and  technique  available.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  organiza- 
tion gained  in  its  work  throughout  the  country  is  a  valuable 
national  asset  which  should  be  iK'eserved  and  made  avail- 
able to  municipalities  in  the  future. 

Pending  non-Federal  P.  W.  A.  projects  for  New  York  State 
total  429.  and  every  one  of  these  projects  are  Important  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  originated.  Unless  Congress 
acts  to  make  further  appropriations  available  these  commu- 
nities will.  In  many  cases,  be  forced  to  abandon  their  plans 
for  civic  Improvements.  Every  type  of  public  improvement 
is  included  in  the  list.  Including  disposal  plants,  incmerators, 
libraries,  elementary  and  high  schools,  municipal  buildings, 
street  repairs,  luldges,  filtration  plants,  sanitary  sewers, 
waterworks,  hospitals.  Infirmaries,  tunnels,  dock  terminals 
and  piers,  and  so  forUi. 

The  Stames  bill  now  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
provides  an  additional  appropriation  for  loans  and  grants 
to  coQununities  throughout  the  country  for  pending  P.  W.  A. 
projects  and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  permanent  public- 
works  agency  to  help  local  public  bodies  in  long-range  plan- 
ning of  public  works.    In  other  words,  the  bill  establishes 


an  agency  of  government  which  would  be  equipped  to  meet 
futiu"e  economic  emergencies  like  that  of  1933  and  help  in- 
dustry meet  unemployment  ci-ises  as  soon  as  they  arise. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  fiscal  disaster  and  gradually  reduce  the 
relief  rolls,  the  safest  way  is  to  return  employable  men  to 
the  regular  channels  of  industry  through  the  use  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration. 


EXTENSION 


Federal  Aid  in  W  Idlife  Restoration 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, 


March  8, 1939 


RESOLUTION   BY   THE    1EX3ISLATURE    OP    KANSAS 


Mr.  HOPE.  IJii.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  sul  »mit  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  recently  adopted  bi  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the  State  of 
Kansas: 

Senate  Concunent  Resolution  6 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  all  of  thJ  funds  collected  under  the  terms 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in 
wildlife  restoration 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  i  he  Pittman-Robertson  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  £  bates  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  s  earmarked  for  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  wildlife  restoration; 
and 

Whereas  unofBcial  but  usua:  ly  reliable  sources  estimate  the 
full  amount  of  this  tax  at  aba  it  three  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars,  and  this  year  it  was  recoiimended  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  tax  be  made  available  to  the  States;  and 

Whereas  this  recommendation  was  cut  to  $1,000,000  before  the 
Budget  w^as  presented  to  the  Se\  enty-slxth  Congress;  and 

Whereas  if  this  recommendatK  m  to  appropriation  only  $1,000,000 
to  the  States  Is  f ollcwed,  the  S  ate  of  BLansas  would  receive  only 


amount  collected  was  mside  avail- 
receive  about  $57,000:  Now,  there- 


about $17,000,  while  if  the  entire 
able  to  the  States  Kansas  would 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  of  tfie  State  of  Kansas  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring  there\n).  That  we  request  and  tirge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  t)  make  available  to  the  States  all 


of  the  fvmds  collected  under  the 


the  last  Congress;  and  be  it  fun  her 


Resolved,  That  sufScient  copiet 


Emd  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hsreby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 


of  the  same  to  the  President  of 


the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a 


copy  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  copy  to  each  of  thi;  Kansas  Senators  and  Members  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  In 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


RUAB 


Pittman-Robertson  Act  passed  by 


of  this  resolution  shall  be  printed 


Fortificatim  of  Guam 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 


OP  VSRMONT 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday. .  darch  9,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHU;  GTON   EVENXNO    STAB    OP    FEB- 


12.  1939 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Presldebt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcorii  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  12,  1939,  entitled 
"Fortifying  of  Guam  Held  Vital  In  View  of  Japan's  Am- 
bitions." 
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"ITaere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  lzi4he  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  12.  1939] 

Fortifying  of  Guam  Hexd  Vital  in  View  of  Japan's  Ambitions — 
Vast  Imperialxsm  Seen  Her  Aim.  and  United  States  Protection 
Is  Believed  Nccessabt  to  Presebny  Peacx 

(By  Prank  P.  Ball) 

(The  writer  cf  this  article  was  for  10  years  a  businessman  In 
China  and  Japan  and  a  former  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  China.    He  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Shanghai  Times.) 

On  a  small  Island  in  the  North  Pacific  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
has  lately  been  turned.  A  defense  program  Is  up  for  discussion. 
and  the  fortification  of  Guam  figures  prominently  in  the  general 
scheme.  Congress  has  a  ticklish  problem  to  deal  with  when  the 
fortification  of  that  island  comes  up. 

Its  strategic  position  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States 
In  the  defense  program,  and  its  proximity  to  the  populous  cities  of 
Japan — 1,400  miles  from  Tokobama — makes  a  submrarlne  andnaval 
air  base  established  there  by  an  aggressive  power  a  vital  menace 
to  that  country. 

To  Clearly  comprehend  the  strategic  position  of  Guam,  I  suggest 
that  the  reader  locate  the  Island  on  a  good  map  so  that  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  Japan.  ManUa.  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal,  as  weU 
as  the  American  mainland,  can  be  clearly  visualized  and  fixed  In 
the  memory. 

The  Island  of  Guam  lies  in  the  North  Pacific  in  13° 26'  N.  latitude 
and  144  °39'  E.  longitude.  1.500  miles  to  the  east  of  Manila.  1.400 
miles  to  the  south  of  Yokohama,  smd  Is  3,400  miles  from  Honolulu, 
and  5.100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Guam  belongs  to  the  Mari- 
anna  Islands  group.  The  other  16  islands  of  tbls  group,  mandated 
to  Japan  by  the  League  of  Nations  after  the  World  War,  Ue  close 
to  Guam  at  the  north. 

Guam  extends  about  30  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  6  miles 
and  has  an  acreage  of  220  square  miles.  The  latest  censtis.  July 
1938.  gives  the  p>opulatlon  as  22.314.  mcludlng  about  20,000  natives. 
The  trade  of  the  island  is  principally  with  the  United  States  and 
Manila.  In  1937  her  experts  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$164,879  and  Imports  from  the  United  States  $345,453. 

Apra,  on  the  middle  west  coast.  Is  the  only  good  harbor;  It  is 
about  3>4  miles  across  and  has  a  depth  of  4  to  27  fathoms.  Apra 
serves  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  port  of  transit  between  America 
and  the  Philippines.  Guam  is  governed  by  a  naval  commander,  an 
ofBcer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  incumbent  is  Capt.  James 
T.  Alexander.  Tlie  island  is  a  stop-over  station  for  the  trans- 
pacific air  service  and  is  an  important  relay  station  for  the  cable 
service  between  the  American  mainland  and  Asia.  It  is  within 
48  flying  hours  of  the  coast  of  California. 

GUAM  DISCOVXKED  IN   1S21 

Guam  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521  and  was  occupied  by 
Spain  in  1688  and  remained  in  her  possession  until  taken  by  the 
United  States  cruiser  Charleston  In  June  1898. 

By  its  victory  over  Spain  in  1898  the  United  States  came  Into 
possession  of  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  Under  the 
treaty  of  December  10.  1898,  this  country  paid  to  Spain  $20,000,000 
for  the  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  these  islands. 

About  the  time  Guam  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States,  Spain 
sold  the  rest  of  the  Mariana  Islands  to  Germany,  which  held  them 
until  the  World  War.  Japan  now  controls  them  imder  mandate,  as 
stated  above. 

The  proposed  fortification  of  Guam,  with  a  naval  air  and  sub- 
marine base  established  there,  has  aroused  grave  apprehension  in 
Japan,  where  ultranationallst  new^apers  warn  that  it  is  a  threat 
to  the  Nipponese  Empire. 

Admiral  Shozabtiro  Kanazawa  in  a  reported  Interview  said :  "Forti- 
fication of  Guam  woiUd  be  like  placing  a  gun  at  the  gate  of  a 
neighbor."  The  admiral  is  well  aware  of  our  defense  plan  and 
should  know  that  our  foreign  policy  is  not  one  of  aggression.  At 
the  same  time  he  appears  worried  and  undoubtedly  skeptical  that 
our  foreigfn  policy  wiU  always  remain  nonaggressive.  The  present 
ruling  class  in  Japan  probably  fears  some  incident  may  occur — 
Justifiable  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint — that  would  arouse  the 
American  people  to  a  warlike  attitude. 

Japanese  statesmen  have  pledged  to  their  people  certain  miUtant. 
immutable  pcUcies,  and  to  retreat  from  them  would  aroxise  a  dan- 
gerous storm  of  domestic  criticism  and  cause  China  to  beUeve  Japan 
Is  weakening.  The  people  of  Japan  have  been  promised  by  their 
overlords  the  complete  domination  of  China  In  a  reasonable  time. 
This  is  merely  a  hors  d'oeuvre.  After  China  is  thoroughly  subju- 
gated, the  next  victims  wiU  be  the  rich  islands  to  the  south,  and 
then  on  and  on  will  Japan  force  her  way  untU  she  has  dominated 
Asia. 

This  ambition,  which  may  seem  to  us  a  fantastic  dream.  Is  more 
Btrongly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  military  class  than  any 
hope  we  may  cherish  that  some  day  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
embrace  otir  Ideas  of  democracy. 

Unless  her  progress  is  stopped,  and  stopped  quickly,  or  financial 
bankruptcy  overwhelms  her,  Japan's  ambition  is  likely  to  become  a 
reality. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  this  ambition,  this  aggressive 
policy,  and  this — as  they  believe — manifest  destiny  to  spread  a  new 
(Japane&e)  civilization  over  the  regions  of  Asia  have  lately  ^ning 


up.  Had  I  the  space  I  cotild  recount  many  enlightening  talks  I 
have  had  during  1894-1903  with  high  Japanese  offlclals  and  promi- 
nent merchants  who  were  building  a  modem  empire  to  enable  them 
to  put  their  dreams  in  action. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  study  their  military  accomplish- 
ments and  how  they  were  attained. 

In  1894  Japan  made  war  on  China  over  Korea.  The  King  of 
Korea  had  a  rebellion  on  his  hands,  and  appealed  to  China  for 
assistance.  China  responded  to  the  Korean  King's  appeal  for  aid 
and  notified  Japan  of  her  action.  Japan  revived  some  old  claims 
to  rights  in  Korea  and  s<;nt  an  expeditionary  force  into  the  penin- 
sula. Numerous  charges  and  countercharges  were  made  by  both 
China  and  Japan,  and  after  a  lot  of  wrangling  Japan  declared  war 
on  China  Augtist  1,  1894,  shortly  before  I  arrived  in  Japan. 

THE    SINO- JAPANESE   WAR 

The  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for 
Japan.  She  captured  Port  Arthur,  In  the  Llaotung  Peninsula,  and 
Weihai-wel.  and  made  short  work  of  the  Chinese  Navy.  The  war 
was  over  in  December  1894.  and  Llhung  Chang  was  commissioned 
by  China  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Shlmonosekl  on  AprU  17.  1895. 
By  its  terms  China  recognized  the  full  independence  of  Korea, 
ceded  to  Japan  the  peninsula  of  Llaotung,  the  island  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  Indemnity  of  300,000.000 
taels  (about  $150,000,000  at  that  time). 

This  treaty  was  a  staggering  blow  to  China,  as  It  gave  to  Japan 
a  foothold  in  Manchuria,  her  objective  in  starting  the  war. 

Russia.  Germany,  and  France  later  mtorvened  and  forced  Japan 
to  return  Llaotung  Peninsula  and  accept  in  compensation  a  further 
indemnity  of  30,000.000  taels. 

The  Russian  "lease  "  of  Port  Arthur,  which  Japan  captured  In 
1894.  rankled  for  years  in  Japanese  memorlr>^.  and  a  critical  situa- 
tion arose  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  ]td03  that  resulted  m  a 
declaration  of  war  in  March  1904  Japan  achieved  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  on  both  land  and  sea. 

On  August  23.  1910.  Korea  was  annexed  as  Choaen  and  the  old 
name  abolished.  The  Emperor  was  deposed  and  shorn  of  aU  po- 
litical power.  Chosen,  since  its  annexation,  has  been  ruled  by 
Japan  with  an  iron  hand,  and  foreign  trade,  except  through  the 
Japanese,  has  become  a  mjrth. 

This  short  synopsis  of  Japan's  military  activities  is  given  here 
to  Induce  the  reader  to  study  for  himself  Japan's  part  in  Far 
Eastern  afTaira  during  that  period,  so  that  he  Is  weU  Informed  on 
the  subject  and  can  intelligently  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
ovir  future  policy  In  Asia  and  the  attitude  we  should  assume  toward 
Japan. 

I  believe  Japan  is  rapidly  drav^-lng  away  from  the  sympathetic 
touch  that  once  existed  between  our  two  coimtries  and  hopes  that 
by  an  alliance  with  the  two  agi^esslve  powers  of  Europe  to  rapidly, 
or  more  rapidly,  achieve  her  ovn  ambitions  in  Asia.  She  may  be 
making  a  fatal  mistake,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  In  this 
country  can  do  anything  to  deter  the  present  ruling  class  in  Japan 
from  the  policies  that  are  as  strong  as  a  religion  with  them. 

It  is  not  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  In  the  near  future,  no 
matter  how  willing  we  are  to  compromise  and  l>arter  with  them, 
an  impasse  will  arise.  We  will  not  fight  over  It,  but  Japan  might; 
and  If  otir  defenses  are  not  the  best  modem  science  can  produce, 
she  might  possibly.  If  she  could,  rely  on  European  backing.  From 
what  I  can  learn,  Guam  Is  a  vital  link  In  the  proposed  defensive 
chain  of  bases,  and  with  that  Island  properly  fortified  no  Asiatic 
power  will  ever  dare  launch  an  attack  against  Hawaii,  or  our  western 
mainland,  or  the  Panama  Canal.  And  if  an  attack  is  made  on  us 
by  Japan,  a  naval  air  and  submarine  base  at  Guam  might  start  a 
counterattack  against  that  country  that  would  prove  mighty 
effective. 

Anniversary  Address  at  Scene  of  the  Declaration  of 
Texas  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    COKE   R.    STEVENSON,    LIEUTKNANT   GOV- 
ERNOR   OF    TEXAS 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Colte  R.  Stevenson,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Texas,  at  Old  Wa&hington-on-the- 
Brazos,  scene  of  the  declaration  of  Texas  independence,  on 
March  2.  1939.    This  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  anniversary 
of  that  memorable  occasion: 

Great  events  have  always  challenged  the  admiration  of  a  people 
most  favorably  affected  by  them. 

This  Is  well,  becavise  when  the  beneficiaries  of  outstanding 
achievements  cease  to  remember  and  respect  the  benefactors,  then 
they  become  unworthy  of  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  them. 

This  eventful  occasion  is  evidence  that  Texas  people  have  not 
ceased  to  venerate  the  memory  of  those  who  trod  the  field  of  ac- 
tion here  on  this  sacred  spot  103  years  ago  today. 

I  have  always  admired  the  work  of  an  artist,  whether  it  be  the 
product  of  a  painter's  brush  or  the  skillful  use  of  the  camera's 
shutter.  The  most  beautiful  pictures  are  the  product  of  a  mo- 
mentary fiash  of  light.  The  problem  of  photography  has  been  the 
development  of  some  process  by  which  that  fiectlng  glimpse  could 
be  preserved.  The  Imiage  reflected  on  a  sensitized  plate  by  a  ray 
of  light  must  be  made  into  a  permanent  picture. 

Likewise  some  of  the  most  notable  Incidents  of  history  have  been 
of  short  duration — a  flash  of  genius,  an  Impulse  of  patriotism,  an 
exhibition  of  divine  Inspiration.  The  image  reflected  by  that  un- 
usiial  action,  however,  has  been  preserved  and  the  result  is  a 
beautiful  picture  which  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  memories.  Many 
of  tliese  intensive  periods  of  action  have  produced  tremendous  con- 
sequences. Some  have  changed  the  course  of  empire,  some  have 
affected  the  destiny  of  a  whole  people,  some  have  profoundly 
influenced  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Moses  was  not  long  m  the  burning  bush,  yet  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  Ten  Commandments.  Paul  was  not  long  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  yet  his  experiences  have  Inspired  the  hearts  of  men 
for  18  centuries.  Christ  stood  before  Pllate  for  only  an  hour,  but 
all  the  Pllates  of  the  world  have  stood  before  Christ  ever  since. 
Lincoln  stood  before  the  slave  block  in  New  Orleans  for  only  a 
moment,  but  that  moment  biirst  the  fetters  from  a  million  slaves 
and  changed  the  fabric  of  a  nation. 

In  like  manner  may  we  characterize  the  events  of  Mai^h  2.  1836. 
It  was  a  period  of  short  duration,  like  a  flash  of  eternal  light,  but 
the  occasion  has  become  immortal.  The  image  was  impressed  on 
the  aim  of  time  and  has  become  permanent  as  a  picture  of  pa- 
triotism. 

A  convention  of  58  delegates  gave  to  posterity  one  of  the  liberty 
documents  of  the  world.  It  Is  known  as  a  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Its  effect,  however,  was  to  wrest  a  colony  of  depressed 
people  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  dictator  and  transform  them 
into  stalwart  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 

The  reason  which  impelled  this  action  by  the  delegates  assembled 
on  this  historic  ground  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  dictator  had 
destroyed  constitutional  government.  He  had  usurped  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  government.  He 
had  destroyed  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedom  of  worshipping  Almighty  God.  He  had  destroyed  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury,  declared  by  these  58  deleeates  to  be  "the 
palladium  of  civil  liberty  and  the  only  safe  guaranty  for  the  Ilfo, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen." 

The  love  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  own  property  Is  In- 
herent in  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  suppression 
of  these  virtues  by  a  dictator  was  a  challenge  to  the  liberty- 
loTlng  instincts  of  our  forefathers.  They  accepted  the  challenge 
and  on  this  spot  103  years  ago,  laid  down  the  political  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  Texas  would  never  be  ground  vmder  the  heel 
of  a  t3rrant,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

The  60  days  which  followed  the  declaration  are  the  most  colorful 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  history. 

The  Alamo  became  the  American  synonym  for  heroic  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  freedom.  Oollad  became  the  tragedy  of  broken  cove- 
nants in  the  English-speaking  world.  San  Jacinto  became  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  all  Texans  as  the  noblest  example  of  bravery 
on  the  battlefield.  It  is  the  gxeatest  triumph  on  American  soil  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  it  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  dic- 
tators for  an  ensuing  century. 

All  of  these  stirring  events  occxirred  within  a  period  of  2  months 
following  the  declaration  on  March  2,  1836.  They  have  been  the 
theme  of  discussion  in  every  home,  school,  church,  city,  town,  and 
village  in  the  land.  "Hiey  deserve  this  evidence  of  our  reverence 
and  respect. 

Let  me  suggest  as  a  thought  worthy  of  remembrance,  however, 
that  when  we  deplore  the  massacre  at  Goliad  and  the  violent  waste 
of  blood  at  the  Alamo  we  should  never  forget  that  both  were  the 
result  of  a  dictatorship.  When  any  niler  usurps  the  powers  of 
constitutional  government  imd  violates  the  rights  and  consciences 
of  his  people,  then  their  lives  are  no  longer  safe  at  his  hands. 
Any  power  which  will  voluntarily  destroy  conscience  and  character 
will  have  no  horror  at  the  destruction  of  life. 

When  the  convention  of  58  truthfully  charged  the  Napoleon  of 
the  west  with  having  broken  his  covenants  with  the  colonists,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Fannin  were 
so  murderously  violated? 

The  progress  of  our  State  in  the  past  103  years  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  It  has  in  every  respect  Justified  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  omi  patriotic  forefathers  who  declared  it  free  and 
independent. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  with  all  our  progress  no  new  ele- 
ment In  government  has  been  discovered.  The  fundamentals  re- 
main the  same.    The  best  assurance  we  have  of  perpetuating  the 


blessings  which  our 

to   cherish   the   sacred   principles 

constitutional  government. 
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independence  secured  for  us  Is  to  contmue 
and  the  ancient  landmarks  of 


Tribute  to  the  La  e  George  R.  Holmes 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 


OF  H  ISSOURI 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Thursday, 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
March  9.  1939 


TRIBUTE  BY  RT.  REV. 


!i4SGR.  DAVID  T.  ODWYER 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to 
a  tribute  to  the  late  George  R. 
chapel  on  the  14th  ultimo  by 
director  of  the  National 
Conception,  Catholic  University, 
the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be 


Myer 
01  )wyer, 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri 
have  printed  In  the  Record 
Holmes  delivered  at  Fort 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  David  T. 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  collect  one's  thoughts  foi  a  tribute  to  George  R.  Holmes  Is 
like  setting  about  repairing  tho  devastation  of  some  flood,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake.  With  his  passing  has  been  swept  away  so 
much  that  brightened  and  strengthened  the  lives  of  his  countless 
friends  that  the  world  in  whl(  h  they  lived  seems  now  dark  and 
chaotic.  But  their  bewilderment  and  dismay  should  find  some  re- 
lief in  reflections  on  the  character  and  career  of  a  man  who  In  all 
the  emergencies  of  peace  and  war  was  never  daunted  or  found 
madequate. 

Industry,  Intelligence,  and  sjmpathy  ever  guided  by  a  sensitive 
conscience  won  him  eminence  1 1  his  profession.  And  genius  is  not 
too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  Ms  gifts.  The  tributes  paid  to  him 
by  the  President  and  so  many  of  the  other  great  leaders  in  the 
Nation  only  expressed  on  a  hi(  her  plane  what  was  felt  by  thou- 
sands all  through  the  country  who  read  his  stories  and  who  lis- 
tened to  his  broadcasts  which  told  them  what  was  going  on  In 
the  capital  and  which  analyze  1  In  the  simplest  of  language  the 
problems  that  were  being  dlscv  ssed  there. 

However  gratifying  the  plaudits  of  the  general  public  might  be, 
if  he  lacked  the  esteem  and  coi  fidence  of  his  brethren  of  the  press 
his  satisfaction  would  have  Ixen  sadly  diminished.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  various  press  org  inizatlons  to  which  he  belonged — 
the  National  Press  Club,  the  ^^Thlte  House  Correspondents'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Gridiron  Club— and  in  his  work  he  was  Inspired 
as  much  by  what  I  shall  caU  ±ie  honor  of  the  family  as  he  was 
by  his  personal  standards. 

But  his  friends  knew  a  g -eater  George  Holmes — a  man  of 
strength   and    tenderness. 

His  dominant  characteristic  was  a  passionate  sense  of  Justice, 
and  in  living  up  to  that  he  stuck  to  his  principles  with  a  tenacity 
that  no  intimidation  could  relax. 

He  hated  cant;  and  complace  :icy  fctmd  in  him  an  Inveterate  foe. 
He  was  generous  with  somethini ;  more  than  the  mere  love  of  giving. 
His  generosity  was  part  of  a  ma  jnanlmity  which  took  in  all  human 
needs,  particularly  those  of  th;  less  forttmate,  and  It  also  fotmd 
expression  in  all  the  gay  graceii  of  life. 

Hospitality  was  one  of  his  most  sacred  words,  and  nothing  could 
abash  him  more  than  the  feai  of  being  lacking  in  it.  I  say  the 
fear  because  his  vigilant  consldi  (rateness  made  transgression  Impos- 
sible. His  tenderness  was  deep  and  sensitive,  but  he  had  a  virile 
side  that  made  him  almost  shame-faced  In  its  display. 

It  was  this  conflict  that  accdunted  for  a  certain  belligerency  at 
times,  which  usually  dissolved  In  an  Impish  smile  which  betrayed 
the  eternal  boy  in  him.  In  he  great  human  relations  of  son, 
husband,  and  father,  he  carrie<  himself  with  the  honor  of  a  noble 
chivalry  and  the  love  of  a  mlgt  ty  heart.  And  It  was  his  happiness 
to  have  dealt  with  what  the  S  rrlpttires  call  valiant  women,  in  hl» 
mother  and  wife  and  with  c  ^lldren  who  have  the  promise  of 
carrying  on  the  noblest  traditl  )ns  of  his  house. 

"He  lives,  he  wakes — tls  death  is  dead,  not  he; 

Moxirn  not  for  Ada  aais — thou  young  dawn. 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 

The  spirit  thou  lajnentest  is  not  gone: 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  fi>rests.  cease  to  moan: 

He  is  made  one  wt  h  Nature;  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  ;  nusic,  from  the  moan 

Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  mghfs  sweet  bird; 
He  Is  a  presence  to  t  e  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light;  from  herb  and  stone, 
Siureading  itself  where'er  that  power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own — 
He  is  a  portion  (if  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  r  lade  lovely;  he  doth  bear 
His  part." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  9, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR    OF 

MARCH  6.  1939 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  6,  1939,  regarding  harbor 
improvement  at  Guam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  fl,  1939] 

GUAM   IN  THS  SENATE 

Hearings  began  today  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  proposition  to  undertake  certain  harbor -lmiM"ovement  work 
at  Guam,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  Senator  Walsh  and  his  ocxd.- 
mittee  coUea^fues  opened  proceedings  by  having  Admiral  Leahy. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  discuss  the  desirability  of  carrying  out 
the  project  which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  month. 

The  Star  considers  that  the  refusal  of  the  lower  branch  <rf 
Congress  to  make  the  initial  appropriation  for  harlxa*  improve- 
ments at  Ouam  was  a  blow  at  defense.  The  Senate  now  has 
opportunity  to  repair  that  blunder.  With  a  view  to  supplement- 
ing public  information  on  the  Guam  subject,  it  la  usefiU  to  point 
out  certain  pertinently  outstanding  aspects  of  It. 

1.  Ouam  is  a  United  States  possession  bound  by  no  international 
treaty  that  In  any  way  prohibits  either  the  proposed  harbor 
works  or  eventual  fortlflcatlon,  if  desired.  The  Washington  treaty, 
which  tied  this  country's  hands  respecting  fortifications  in  mid- 
Paclflc,  expired  on  December  31,  1936. 

2.  The  pending  plan  provides  for  no  fortiflcatlons.  It  contem- 
plates only  harbor  clearance  and  corelated  improvements  in  order 
that  patrol  and  commercial  planes  may  land  safely. 

3.  If  fortified,  Guam  would  neutralize  the  Japanese  islaiul  man- 
dates, the  most  eastward  of  which  is  2,000  miles  from  Honoluilu, 
and  their  most  advanced  operating  base  for  submarines.  It  has 
not  been  fully  realized  in  this  country  that,  regardless  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  governing  mandates,  Japan,  on  the  Islands  she 
administers,  has  been  clearing  harbors,  pmtting  In  oil  tanks  and 
shore  facilities  for  patrol  planes  and  submarine  operations  which 
could  be  directed  against  Hawaii  and  our  Pacific  coast. 

4.  The  Navy  knows  no  more  than  anybody  pJse  In  the  United 
States  what  will  happen  to  the  Philippines  in  1946.  What  the 
Navy  does  know  is  that  if  an  Asiatic  fleet  Is  maintained  In  the  Far 
East,  there  must  be  an  American-owned  home  port  for  it.  That 
seems  to  be  one  more  excellent  reason  for  doing  something  about 
Guam. 

6.  Guam  has  one  harbor,  Apra.  now  full  of  coral  heads.  Some 
congressional  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  island  lends  Itself  to 
fortification  because  of  its  high,  rocky  hills  and  dangerous  open 
coast.  Mountains  average  1,000  to  1.400  feet.  Guam  is  3,300  miles 
from  Honolulu,  about  1,500  from  Manila,  and  1,500  from  Japan. 

6.  Giiam  Is  declared  by  naval  experts  to  be  the  most  imp>ortant 
strategic  position  in  the  western  Pacific.  No  Asiatic  fleet  would 
ever  move  in  our  direction  without  capturing  it.  The  island  can 
be  adequately  fortified  for  $75,000.000 — $25,000,000  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  35,000-ton  supermodem  battleship.  Any  enemy 
fleet  that  tried  to  take  Guam  would  then  be  In  the  open  lor 
decisive  conflict  with  the  United  States  fleet.  Incidentally  Ouam 
protects  our  lines  of  communication  for  strategic  war  materials 
from  the  East  Indies,  notably  oil. 

7.  Since  the  Guam  proposal  became  ctirrent  In  Congress,  the 
Japanese  have  occupied  Hainan,  thus  cutting  the  Hong  Kong- 
Singapore  line  1,200  miles  from  Singapore,  300  miles  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  640  miles  from  Manila. 

8.  The  Hepburn  naval  base  board,  after  profound  study,  urged 
Congress  to  convert  Guam  Into  a  rampart  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Neither  House  nor  Senate,  in  the  Star's  opinion,  should  be  swerved 
from  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  recommendations  of 
naval  officers  who  are  Inspired  by  no  motive  except  the  sound  dic- 
tates of  American  national  defense.  A  properly  protected  Guam 
would  be  in  no  sense  an  aggressive  gestxire  toward  Japan  or  any 
other  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1939 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  authentic  Information 
reaches  Capitol  Hill  by  the  "grapevlhe"  or  rumor  route.  In 
handing  on  this  information  a  Congressman  must  necessarily 
say,  "It  is  said"— "We  understand"— "I  am  told  that"— "Gos- 
sip hath  It."  and  so  forth.  I  prefer  to  hand  on  this  informa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  "old  gray  squirrel."  If 
Bergen  can  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  Charlie  McCarthy; 
If  President  Roosevelt  finds  It  very  convenient  to  use  Ickes, 
Hopkins,  Jackson,  et  al.,  as  mouthpieces  or  stooges,  why 
should  not  I  use  my  frigid  Stuffy,  the  old  gray  squirrel  of  the 
White  House  lawn? 

TBE   OLD  CRAY   SQUXUOL 

My  bushy-tailed  little  friend  handed  me  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
this  morning  when  he  propounded  the  following  question: 
"Congressman,  is  the  Republican  Party  going  to  win  In 
1940?"  I  evaded  a  direct  answer  by  saying,  "I  wish  I  knew 
the  answer,  Stuffy,  because  some  40,000,000  voters  of  this  Na- 
tion are  pondering  the  same  question.  Next  to  the  poBsi- 
bility  of  war  and  the  probability  of  our  being  mixed  up  in  it, 
your  question  is  the  question  of  the  day.  You  have  had  Inti- 
mate contact  with  the  last  three  Presidents,  yoa  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  matter,  wtiat  do  3^u  say?"  My 
little  friend  griimed  and  replied:  "Congressman,  you  have 
asked  for  it;  you  may  not  like  it;  but  I  have  it  doped  out  this 
way."    Then  Stuffy  elucidated  about  as  follows: 

"Prom  1929  to  1932  the  Republicans  did  nothing  but  fumble 
the  ball.  They  could  not  seem  to  get  going.  Conditions 
changed  from  bad  to  worse.  Republican  leaders  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  became  discredited.  Our  people 
properly  and  natiu-ally  timied  for  help  and  guidance  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  whose  leaders  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
timity  provided  them  and  offered  the  Nation  'the  best  plat- 
form ever  submitted  to  the  voters  of  this  Nation  by  any 
political  party.'  They  won  in  a  landslide.  Soon  after  taking 
over  the  Government,  however,  the  Democratic  leaders,  under 
the  advice  of  crackpot  socialistic  theorists,  discarded  their 
excellent  platform  and  put  Into  effect  a  social-reform  program 
of  experimentation,  designed  to  bring  about  'heaven  on  earth', 
but  which  after  nearly  8  years  of  trial  has  produced  little  else 
than  a  great  national  headache.  Recovery  measures  were 
entirely  discarded  and  only  just  now  have  been  brought  back 
temporarily  into  the  picture.  The  problem  of  farm  prices, 
the  number  of  unemployed,  the  relief  mess,  all  stand  about  as 
they  were  in  1932,  and  we  are  now  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  about 
$40,000,000,000.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  growing  tired  of  reform  and  beginning  to  insist  upon  re- 
covery? Do  you  wonder  after  nearly  8  years  of  GhDvemment 
doles  that  people  are  clamoring  for  another  change,  donand- 
ing  decent  jobs  in  private  industry  at  fair  wages,  and  looking 
eagerly  around  for  new  leadership?  Well,  that  is  the  situ- 
ation today.  It  offers  a  real  opportunity  to  you  Republicans 
and  should  present  a  challenge  to  your  party.  Father  Time, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune,  have  kindly  removed 
most  of  your  old  discredited  leaders.  New  leaders  have  devel- 
oped, eager,  anxious,  alert,  progressive,  to  take  over  and 
manage  the  G.  O.  P.  The  elephant  has  fully  recovered  from 
his  sleeping  sickness  and  is  now  *raring  to  go  places.'  AH 
signs  point  to  a  landslide  in  1940.  The  people  want  another 
change.  You  Republicans  should  win  if  you  dont  fumble  the 
ball  or  call  the  wrong  signals.    Fm  betting  on  you." 
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I  threw  my  little  friend  an  extra  handful  of  peanuts  and 
walked  on  to  the  ofBce  pondering  over  what  Stuffy  had  told 
me.  Do  you  think  my  bushy-tailed  friend  gave  me  the  right 
dope? 

Unemployed,  Low  Wages,  and  Business  in  Puerto 

Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

"^  RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO   RICO 

^  .         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  all  know,  Puerto  Rico 
stands  literally  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Caribbean  region  and  on  a  direct  line  between  east 
and  west,  north  and  south.  San  Juan,  the  capital  and  chief 
port,  is  but  1.000  miles  away  from  the  Panama  Canal,  1,300 
miles  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  less  than  1.000  miles 
away  from  Habana,  and  under  4.000  miles  away  from  the 
great  European  markets. 

Puerto  Rico  is  an  American-organized  Territory — a  very 
beautiful  island. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  population  of  about  1.800.000.  according 
to  last  increases  of  population,  or  over  500  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  40  per  square  mile  on  the  main- 
land. 

With  the  great  part  of  the  working  population  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  on  agriculture  for  livelihood,  the  prob- 
lem of  steady  employment  is  a  complicated  one.  When  the 
major  crops — sugar,  tobacco,  cofifee,  and  fruits — are  being 
harvested,  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  population  finds 
emplojonent.  But  when  the  crop  seasons  end,  emplosmfient  in 
the  rural  districts  ends  also,  and  there  are  very  few  other 
industries  to  which  the  workers  can  look  for  employment. 

Certainly  one  of  our  pressing  and  perplexing  problems  In 
Puerto  Rico  is  unemployment.  The  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion was  more  than  twice  in  the  last  38  years.  The  margin 
of  subsistence  is  already  dangerously  narrow  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  We  want  to  intensify  and  diversify 
agriculture,  promoting  means  of  work  and  providing  more 
practical  education;  we  are.  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
American  educator,  "instilling  the  craving  for  better  things 
and  better  days"  to  the  people  there. 

That  is  why  startling  reports  from  San  Juan  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  inform  us  that  "Puerto  Rico  plans  crops  to 
feed  the  idle,"  said  program  being  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
adding  that — 

with  more  than  750.000  laborers  and  dependents  now  worUess 
and  without  means  of  subsistence.  Gov.  Blanton  Wlnshlp  has  re- 
ceived promises  of  more  than  25.000  acres  of  land  for  quick  food 
crops  from  large  landowners.  Much  of  this  land  has  gone  out  of 
sugar  cultivation  to  comply  with  the  law. 

That — 

Commissioner  of  Agrlc\ilture  Lopez  Domlnguez.  heading  a  com- 
mittee to  facilitate  food  plantings,  said  today  that  more  land  would 
be  available  and  work  would  commence  at  once  so  as  to  have  the 
first  food  crops  ready,  if  possible,  after  the  close  of  the  sxigar  sea- 
son at  the  end  of  May. 

Because  of  the  sugar  surplus  and  crop  limitation  125.000  sugar 
workers  this  year  wUl  have  3  months'  work  Instead  of  6,  and  the 
unemplojrment  situation  Is  expected  to  be  worse  by  summer,  from 
all  reports  obtained  by  the  government. 

Governor  Winshlp  said  today  that  Puerto  Rico's  case  for  modi- 
fication of  the  sugar-quota  and  wage-hour  law  to  meet  Puerto 
Rlcan  conditions  has  been  thoroughly  presented  to  Washington, 
and  the  Island  goal  remained  the  payment  of  the  highest  possible 
wages  without  destroying  industries. 

Pour  years  ago  labor  trouble  was  averted.  Governor  Wlnshlp 
said,  by  the  passage  of  a  law  for  minimum  wages  and  an  8-hour 
day.  applicable  to  agriculture  as  weU  as  Industry,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor said  he  had  assxired  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  Puerto  Rico  had  done  more  for  labor 
in  the  way  of  enlightened  legislation  than  any  of  the  States. 

"We  cannot  look  750,000  hungry  people  in  the  face  without  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  appease  their  hunger."  he  said.  "We  will  require 
further  relief,  but  we  will  not  ask  for  more  except  as  a  last  resort 
and  after  our  own  resources  are  exhausted." 


The  explanation  of  this '  situation  was  also  quite  simple. 
The  introduction  of  moderii  machinery  in  the  large  centrals 
or  sugar  mills,  in  manufaoturing  enterprises,  and  wherever 
hand  labor  was  used,  I  should  say,  has  thrown  and  main- 
tained quite  a  number  of  working  people  out  of  employment 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Also,  maty  of  the  articles  that  should  be 
cultivated  and  manufactur  ;d  in  the  Island  are  imported  by 
millions  from  the  mainland . 

A  statement  of  the  Gove;  nor  of  Puerto  Rico  at  the  public 
hearing  before  the  Wages  a  id  Hours  Division,  Department  of 
Labor,  on  January  4,  1939,  with  respect  to  hand-work  home 
industry,  had  this  to  say: 

At  its  peak  in  1936  Puerto  Rico's  needlework  Industry  had  be- 
come the  second  greatest  industry  in  the  Island  In  point  of  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  raalnland.  Its  shipments  in  that  year 
amounted  to  around  $21,000,  OOO.  It  has  declined  sharply  since 
that  time,  due  chiefly  to  th;  competition  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  has  been  growing  up  under  the  protection  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "most-fa vored-natl  on  clause"  to  the  trade  agreement  of 
1935  with  Switzerland.  wher?by  the  tariff  on  certain  types  of 
band-ornamented  handkerchiefs  and  other  needlework  products 
was  sharply  reduced. 

Women  of  the  Orient  are  sjld  to  receive  In  many  cases  as  little 
as  5  or  6  cents  a  day  for  th;lr  work.  We  cannot  compete  with 
them  without  adequate  tarlfi  protection.  Very  grave  Injury  has 
resulted  to  our  hand  needlew  jrk  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  has 
aJxeady  been  substantially  cu;  in  half,  in  the  2  years  since  1936. 

With  their  families,  these  9  3,000  women  may  represent  as  many 
as  400,000  to  500,000  mouths  to  feed.  Taking  that,  together  with 
our  present  imemployment  si  uatlon,  caused  largely  by  the  undue 
restrictions  imposed  on  our  ;ugar  quota,  and  other  trade-agree- 
ment restrictions  on  our  industries,  there  may  easUy  be  as  many 
as  750.000  or  800,000  people  n  the  Island  left  without  means  of 
support. 

Now,  to  be  frank  and  sincere  to  the  great  masses  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  island,  especiilly  to  organized  labor,  I  have  to 
remind  you  that  in  the  year  1934  the  difiBculties  experienced 
by  the  industrialists  due  to  the  Code  of  Pair  Competition  for 
the  Needlework  Industry  ii  Puerto  Rico  were  almost  of  the 
same  character. 

At  that  time  the  wages  a ;  home  were  from  $2  to  $2.10  and 
$3  per  week,  showing  an  inc  ease  of  46.3  percent,  and  machine 
workers  in  the  factories  re<  eived  $3.32  as  an  average  a  week 
of  48  hours;  they  have  be<n  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $5 
per  40  hours  a  week.  The  Administrator,  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
in  authorizing  the  Code  of  Pair  Competition  for  the  Needle- 
work Industry  in  Puerto  R  co,  stated: 

Much  of  the  home  work  Is  i  lone  under  conditions  closely  parallel 
to  those  of  subsistence  homei  tead. 

Hand  home  work  In  Puerto  Rico  represents  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  volume  of  p -eduction  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States. 

The  code  does  not  proposo  the  elimination  of  home  work  but 
rather  Its  control  and  regulition.  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
hours  and  wages  and  working  conditions  of  home  workers  up  to  a 
standard  which  will  provide  both  fair  competition  with  factory 
production  and  enable  the  ho;  ne  workers  to  enjoy  a  better  standard 
of  living.  It  Is  anticipated  tl  lat  a  certain  percentage  of  the  work 
now  done  In  homes  may.  witi  iln  a  reasonable  time,  be  transferred 
to  community  workrooms.  1  he  approval  of  this  code  wlU  make 
possible  a  beginning  of  work    oward  this  end. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  at  ;his  time,  in  view  of  the  situation 
that  Is  being  described  exis  s  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  discover  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  a  very  ii  itelligent  and  influential  lady  that 
was  working  for  the  socia  welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Labor  in  Puerto  Rico  wa  s  willing  to  get  by  education  and 
organization  the  best  stand  ards  of  living  conditions  that  were 
possible  under  the  law. 

Many  of  the  reports  that  came  from  interested  persons 
from  the  island  are  not  fa  r  to  the  workers.  They  have  the 
Intention  of  keeping  the  la  wrers  down. 

This  lady  wrote  a  confide  ntial  memorandum  on  needlework 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  war  sent  to  Washington  at  the  time 
when  the  workers  were  eni  ;aged  in  an  effort  to  obtain  better 
conditions.   This  memoran  ium  reads  as  follows: 

We  malnlanders  residing  in  Puerto  Rico — 

The  lady  says — 

are  constantly  appealed  to  fdr  Information  about  the  needlework 
there:  hence  this  memorandu  m. 

When  an  American  citizen  <  omes  down  to  the  island  and  remains 
year  after  year,  he  gradually  1  lecomes  accustomed  to  the  conditions 
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In  this  country.  He  may  mtike  heroic  efforts  to  change  the  native 
and  bring  the  average  cleanliness,  habits,  and  inteUlgence  up  to 
that  of  the  mainland  average.  When  oxir  Oovemnaent  sent  weU- 
trained  Bngllsh-spealLlng  teachers  to  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  amblUous 
to  help  the  natives  of  the  Island. 

The  labor  leaders  say  "Increase  efficiency;  stimulate  the  workers." 
But  how  can  it  be  expected  that  one  of  the  outstanding  child- 
bearing  races  of  Christendom  can  also  be  made  so  veiry  efQcient  at 
handwork — especially  in  so  young  an  Industry,  grown  up  In  the 
last  20  years? 

The  needlewomen,  consisting  of.  more  or  less,  70,000  home  workers 
and  between  four  and  seven  thousand  factcw^  workers,  have  been 
receiving  wages  approximating  $12,000,000  a  year.  The  individual 
earnings  were  always  low  (about  8  cents  per  hour  at  home  and 
5  or  8  cents  per  hour  in  factories,  except  the  foremen ) .  When 
times  were  gcxxl  on  the  mainland  wages  were  better  in  Puerto 
Rico:  but  when  our  ootintry  tobogganed  downward  during  the  last 
depression  the  wages  of  the  island  needleworker  went  down  the  same 
way.  Their  lowest  point  coincided  with  the  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  but  within  3  months  of  the  passage  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  th«e  was  a  wage  Increase  of  25  percent  on 
all  needlework  done  In  the  Island,  and  that  raise  continued  untU 
the  N.  R.  A.  Scm  Juan  office  weis  opened.  Tlien  factory  workers 
had  an  average  earning  of  $3.32  and  the  home  worker — who  knows? 
The  guess  was  about  a  dollar  a  week.  Then  followed  the  increase 
of  wages  obtained  under  the  code,  which  fluctuates  trom  about  60 
percent  for  factory  work  up  to  100  percent  on  much  of  the  home 
work  and  400  percent  In  some  of  the  home  wca-k.  notably  handker- 
chiefs and  cotton  garments.  The  market  simply  could  not  absorb 
some  of  these  raises  Instantly. 

The  Puerto  Rican  home  workers  may  be  very  badly  off,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  casual  mainland  labc»-  leaders  who  visit 
the  island  for  short  stays  of  10  days  or  2  weeks;  but  to  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  here  and  realize  the  tremendous  improvement  In 
conditions  of  the  home  worker  during  the  last  10  yean  it  is  difficult 
to  adopt  the  critical  attitude  which  some  of  the  labor  leaders  do. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  whether  the  Puerto  Rican 
who  does  hand  sewing,  hand  embroidery,  and  drawnwork.  Is  to  be 
Judged  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  work  produced  or  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.  In  the  former,  then  aU  or  most  of  this  work  mig^t 
properly  go  to  countries  where  the  workers  have  greater  skin — 
C?hlna.  Madeira,  the  Philippines,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  other  coim- 
trlea — the  countries  where  this  tyjje  of  fancywork  originated,  where 
the  worker  has  had  more  experience  but  where,  inddoitally,  this 
type  of  product  has  always  been  compenoated  at  wiiat  aeems  to 
us  fnxn  a  mainland  viewpoint  as  ridiculously  low  wagea. 

The  local  contractor,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  business,  complains 
that  no  work  comes  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  90  days. 
The  home  workers,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them,  trudge  from 
their  mountain  homes  into  the  towns  t>egging  work  at  any  price. 
But  the  contractor  cannot  give  them  work  because  the  mainland 
manufacturer  does  not  send  the  goods  to  Puerto  Rico  to  be  proc- 
essed. The  contractor  explains  this,  the  home  worker  begs  a  few 
cents  for  something  to  eat,  and  trudges  back  home  only  to  repeat 
the  cperatlon  in  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any 
goods  have  come  down  meanwhUe. 

These  pilgrimages  have  been  keeping  up  for  some  weeks.  Occa- 
sionally the  home  worker  is  rewarded  in  some  slight  fashion  and 
goes  home  delighted  with  work  on  wixich  she  will  gain  a  few  pennies. 
Her  need  to  earn  is  so  pressing  that  it  is  difficult  to  cause  her  to 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  code  and  that  she  should  get 
more  money  If  there  was  only  work  to  be  had.  for  she  is  now  in  a 
mental  state  to  do  any  work  for  any  money.  Labor — ^whether  main- 
land or  Insular — forced  up  the  wages  under  a  Government  code  and 
the  work  leaves  Puerto  Rico;  so  It  becomes  our  Government's  Job 
to  turn  the  flow  of  work  back  to  Puerto  Rioo  or  to  explain  to  the 
faltering  but  newly  adopted  citizen  why  she  cannot  have  that  work 
except  at  the  new  price  and  to  educate  her  to  an  understandLng  of 
her  opportunities.  This  process  cannot  be  gone  Into  untU  there  Is 
some  character  of  stabUlty  about  these  new  higher  rates. 

So  many  of  the  unfortunate  home  workers  who  for  10  or  15  years 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  certain  rate  of  compensation  have  far 
less  interest  in  being  able  to  earn  mcn-e  in  the  future  than  they  have 
In  being  able  to  earn  something  in  the  present. 

If  one-half  of  the  needlework,  or,  say,  a  volume  o*  between  flTe 
and  six  millions  in  handkerchiefs  and  cotton  garments,  has  left  the 
island  during  the  last  60  to  90  days,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
decide  whether  it  is  preferable,  under  the  code,  to  contintw  to  force 
this  work  out  of  the  island  or  whether  it  is  better  to  take  steps  to 
let  some  of  it  return. 

KtBVMt 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  extend  the  piece  rates  Indefinitely,  the 
lady  social  worker  said,  then  allow  the  handkerchiefs  and  cotton- 
garment  work  to  go  back  to  the  Island,  say.  for  the  year  1935.  or,  at 
least,  until  some  gainful  occvipation  not  objectionable  to  laix>r  can 
be  devised? 

The  sugar  restriction — quota — ^was  one  big  blow,  the  needlework 
another,  also  the  coffee  crop.  Might  we  not  yield  on  needlework, 
pending  other  readjustment? 

And  now,  after  reading  what  the  lady  says  In  her  r^sum^. 
you  should  know  that  since  the  wages  and  hour  law  was 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  by  Congress  some  representatives  of 
the  big  industries  are  asking  exceptions  for  sugar,  needle  In- 
dustry, tobacco,  and  other  enterprises  to  save  the  country  by 


getting  the  imemployed  back  to  work  at  the  wages  and  hours 
that  the  business  say  they  can  afford. 


In  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  ba*.iness  in 
recent  years  I  quote  from  the  last  report  ol  Governor  Winship 
these  items: 

Deposits:  j 

June  30,   1934 .__ .__  (|31,  Oil.  701.  70 

June  30,  1938 66. 297.  508.  54 

Loans  and  Investments: 

Jvme  30.  1934 84.814.325.22 

June  30,  1938 33.541,397.92 

Cash  on  hand: 

June  30.   1934 4,894,544.52 

J\ine  30,  1938 6,036,075.98 

tNSTTLAS  GOVESITMENT  ! 

The  total  of  all  kinds  of  receipts  covered  into  Government 
ftmds  for  the  year  of  1937-38  was  $58,447,265. 

Disbursements.  1937-38: 

General    fund $ao.  13€,  87«.  10 

Trust  funds 24. 118. 506. 81 

Sugar  manufaetured.  in  Umt  (Z.OO0  pounds) 

Sugar  manufactured: 

1934  — . 1. 100.  OQQ.  60 

1938 1. 073. 243. 857 

T^ade  and  commerce 

Imports  from  United  States,  1937-38 $84,987,994.00 

Imports  from  foreign  countries,  1937-S8 8,  326.  789. 00 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1937-38 79,808,113.00 

Xxporu  to  foreign  countries,  1937-38 2. 269, 066. 00 

The  business  report  of  the  Governor  demonstrates  that  the 
resources  of  the  island  can  transform  the  conditions  of  the 
pec^le  for  the  best  with  the  intelligent  assistance  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Puerto  Rico,  the  national  administration,  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March.  9, 1939 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  able  lawyers 
and  politicians  from  both  sides  discussing  this  bill  for  many 
hours,  and  find  no  one  m  agreement  on  anything.  I,  like  tha 
rest  of  you,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  But  this 
I  do  know:  Anything  imder  the  caption  of  reorganization 
under  this  administration  is  nauseating  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Ilie  President  has  created  many  of  these  uselesi  and 
overlai>ping  departments  of  government  when  a  siUxervient 
Congress  voted  him  large  lump  sums  of  money.  He  has  the 
same  authority  without  additional  legislation  to  eliminate 
them  £LS  he  has  had  to  create  them.  "His  record  for  ^pending 
money  has  been  the  same  ever  since  he  has  entered  public 
life.  And  so  far  as  economy  in  this  biH  Is  concerned,  the 
country  will  not  accept  it,  because  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  has  had  a  change  of  heart.  Tliat  the  country 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  administration  was  proven  several 
days  ago,  when  Hoi^cins  made  his  midwestem  speech.  Tbe 
speech  was  good,  but  no  one  believed  him. 

In  all  seriousness,  let  me  say  to  you,  those  of  you  who  vote 
for  tills  bill  will  go  back  home  and  face  the  most  wrathful 
people  you  have  ever  seen.  This  is  striking  the  country 
below  the  belt.  Yesterday  two  parties  coming  from  nortda 
stopped  off  here  just  long  enou^  to  ask  me  to  vote  against 
this  bilL  Had  the  country  known  of  this  bUl,  every  Con- 
gressman's desk  would  be  piled  full  of  telegrams  in  oppositioa. 

A  group  of  businessmen  today  Informed  me  they  would  spend 
$500,000  to  expand  their  business  and  purchase  new  equip- 
ment if  it  were  not  for  the  taxes.  Many  things  could  be 
done  to  economize  and  put  people  back  at  work  without 
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granting  more  power  to  anyone,  so  I  think  this  bill  should  be 
defeated,  the  President  put  on  his  honor,  and  see  if  he  will 
continue  to  fool  the  country  through  the  next  campaign. 


Impartial  Observer  Views  Durant-Denison  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  LORREN  L.  WILLIAMS  IN  THE  OKLAHOMA  NEWS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oklahoma  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  published  until  a  few  days  ago 
at  Oklahoma  City,  recently  sent  Mr.  Lorren  L.  Williams, 
one  of  its  best  staff  writers,  to  tour  the  area  surrounding  the 
proposed  Durant-Denison  Dam  on  Red  River  to  learn  the 
views  of  the  people  most  greatly  affected  by  this  project. 

He  spent  several  days  talking  with  engineers,  county  oflB- 
cials.  landowners,  sharecroppers,  tenants,  relief  laborers, 
filling-station  attendants,  and  others,  and  wrote  a  very  in- 
teresting series  ot  daily  articles  on  the  proposed  project  and 
the  controversy  over  it. 

"Somewhere  there  should  be  solid  middle  ground,"  Mr. 
Williams  wrote,  "upon  which  an  unbiased  observer  can  stand 
and  survey  the  enterprise  which  is  so  vast  in  scope  and  has 
so  many  ramifications."  In  the  concluding  article  of  the 
series,  published  on  February  5,  1939,  this  experienced  ob- 
server, after  carefully  examining  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, attempted  to  find  this  neutral  territory,  siun- 
marized  his  findings,  and  gave  his  own  views  of  the 
controversy. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I  include  his  final  article 
in  full,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Oklahoma  News  of  February  5,  1939] 
Laborcrs  im  AasA  Would  Vote  Denison   Dam,  Subvet  Indicates 

(By  Lorren  L.  WUliams) 

If  construction  ol  the  $54,000,000  Denison  Dam  should  be  put  up 
to  a  vote  In  the  four  counties  m.ost  closely  affected,  it  is  probable 
the  project  would  be  approved  by  a  considerable  margin. 

That  seems  a  fair  prediction  i^ter  a  survey  of  sentiment  In  the 
area  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  fair  cross  section  of  opinion. 

It  seems  a  fair  inference,  too.  considering  the  outcome  of  the 
July  primaries  In  which  Denison  Dam  was  a  strong  issue. 

The  four  counties  that  would  be  partially  submerged — Bryan, 
Love,  Marshall,  and  Johnston — have  a  combined  popvUatlon  of 
more  than  75,000  persons. 

LABOKZSS  BACK    DAM 

Laborers  and  renters  throughout  the  entire  area  appear  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  big  double  reservoir  because  it  would  open  up  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  the  next  5  years. 

Landowners  seem  to  favor  the  project  where  they  are  convinced 
a  fair  price  would  be  paid  for  the  soil.  This  excludes  some  who 
have  sentimental  ties  and  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  valley  of  the 
Red  and  Washita  Rivers  to  make  way  for  the   145,000-acre  lake. 

Businessmen  In  Madlll  and  Tishomingo  seem  strongly  opposed  to 
the  dam.  But  they  would  be  outweighed  by  favorable  sentiment 
In  Durant  and  throughout  Bryan  Coimty,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  four  in  population  and  territory. 

KET    WON    IN    DAM    AREA 

The  Denison  Dam  was  a  factor  in  last  summer's  primary  election 
in  the  Governorship  race.  Gen.  W.  8.  Key  campaigned  In  favor 
of  Denison  Dam  and  carried  all  four  counties  over  his  opponents. 
Governor  Phillips  and  former  Governor  Murray,  who  opposed  the 
dam.  Mr.  Key  had  a  lead  of  nearly  5.000  votes  in  Bryan  Ck>unty 
over  Governor  Phillips. 

Other  factors  entered  Into  the  race.  It  was  chaiged  that  Mr. 
Key  drew  heavy  support  because  of  the  relief  groups  since  he  for- 
merly headed  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  same  bloc  of  votes  would  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  dam  chould  a  referendum  be  taken. 

The  landowners  would  have  to  be  assured  they  wotild  get  a  fair 
price.  Opponents  of  the  giant  flood-control  and  hydroelectric 
project  have  claimed  $23  would  be  the  top  price  paid. 


Lucius  D.  Clay,  captain  of  ei  iglneers  in  the  Denison  district,  sayi 
that  as  much  as  $100  an  acre  iflll  be  paid  for  some  of  the  best  land. 

go  as  high  as  $125  an  acre. 
has  set  aside  $8,000,000  for  land  pur- 
chases.   Of  this  sum.  $632.676ihas  been  allotted  to  costs  of  survey 
and  negotiation,  leaving  §7,467.324  for  actual  land  buying. 

In  addition  the  Government  has  allocated  $3,677,000  to  relocation 
of  utilities  and  roads. 

Taking  the  assessed  real-estite  valuations  as  listed  by  the  Okla- 
homa tax  commission,  the  Go  pemment  could  purchase  every  foot 

and  Johnson  Counties,  and  buy  half 


of  real  estate  in  Marshall,  Love 
of  Bryan  County. 

Of  course,  the  Government 
ures  given  for  tax  purposes 
counties. 

MARSHAIX 


does  not  expect  to  buy  land  at  flg- 
feither  does  it  expect  to  buy  aU  the 


county  should  draw,  in  land 
least  half  of  the  funds  avallabl 
AU  real  estate  in  Marshall 


ro  DRAW  HEAVILT 

In  Marshall  County  it  will  t  uy  about  54,000  acres,  approximately 
half  of  the  107,000  acres  whici  i  will  be  flooded  in  Olclahoma,    The 

3ayments  and  utility  relocations,  at 
e,  or  roughly  $5300.000. 
County  in  1938  is  listed  on  the  tax 
commission  books  at  an  assessed  valuation  of  $2,495,315. 

At  that  rate  the  Government  will  pay  in  land  purchases  about 

Its  entire  territory  for  tax  purjxjses. 

The  Government  will  not  bujr  all  of  Marshall  County — in  fact  less 
than  a  fifth  of  it. 

Valuation  of  real  estate  in  6ryan  County  is  listed  at  $5,872,952. 
This  county  would  lose  26,000  acres  of  land  out  of  593,920  acres. 
Love  County's  real  estate  is  assessed  at  $2,534,093  and  the  county 
would  lose  11.000  acres  out  of  $28,960. 

Johnson  County's  assessed  valuation  is  $3,521,958.  It  would  lose 
18,000  acres  out  of  421,120.       I 

It  is  true  MadiU  and  TishoiQlngo  woiild  be  harmed  to  some  ex- 
tent because  valuable  bottom  land  would  be  covered  up,  leaving 
much  worthless  land  for  the  f  irmers. 

It  is  equaUy  true  that  you  can't  build  a  reservoir  on  a  hilltop 
and  any  time  reservoirs  are  built  in  Oklahoma  they  will  cover 
bottom  land. 

The  land,  black  and  mellow  and  seemingly  a  mint  of  value,  also 
has  its  critics.  Many  claim  thi  i  soil  packs  and  bums  in  hot  weather 
and  Is  not  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Disastrous  results  of  the  S  ate's  experiment  at  the  Aytesworth 
prison  farm  seem  to  lend  welf  ht  to  this  claim.  Other  costly  farm 
experiments  in  the  vicinity  ad  d  up  to  alx)ut  the  same  answer. 

The  power  issue  is  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  Denison  fight. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  tv  o  valleys  you  hear  reports  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Oklahomi  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  are  attending 
meetings  which  are  called  to  ]  irotest  the  dam. 

O.  0.  ft  ]  :.  DENIES  FIGHT 


Davis,  vice  president  of  the  O.  O. 
the  company  Is  not  fighting  the 
its  economic  feasibility. 

,  of  Mississippi,  charged  in  Wash- 
attempting  to  make  a  "cat's-paw"  of 
militant  opposition  to  the  dam  in 


In  Oklahoma  City,  George 
&  E..  issued  a  statement  asserting 
dam.  but  he  cast  doubt  upon 

Representative  John  E.  RANkiN 
ington  that  the  Power  Trust  la 
Governor  Phillips,  who  starter  I 
his  message  to  the  legislature 

A  study  of  the  facts  lndic4te  the  power  interests  do  not  have 
much  to  fear. 

Brig.  Gen.  Max   C.  Tyler, 
United  States  Army,  in  explaining 
House  Committee  on   Flood 
indicated  the  Government 


i  ussistant  Chief   of   Engineers  of  the 

the  Denison  plan  before  the 

Control  April   11   last  year,  strongly 

to  seU  the  power  to  the  utuities. 


pUns 


SEEN    AS 

The  Federal  Power  Commls!  ion 
in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texa^, 
utilities  would  absorb  the  Dei  ison 

The  Denison  hydro  plant  'Vfould 
125,000  kilowatts  for  about  3 
into  the  utility  lines  to  bolster 
are  under  their  heaviest  loa<! 

If  operated  on  a  continuoui 
would  turn  out  about  14.000 
enough  for  Oklahoma  City. 
26,000  to  40,000  persons. 


PEAK-LOAD    AID 

has  made  a  study  of  the  market 

and  Louisiana,  which  indicates  the 

power  for  peak-load  aid. 

be  capable  of  delivering  up  to 

hours  a  day.     This  would  be  turned 

steam  plants  in  times  when  they 

basis  for  24  hours  a  day,  the  plant 
kilowatts,  which  would  not  be  half 
This  would  supply  a  city  of  about 


POWER 

Most  economical  dlstributioi  i 
radius  of  the  dam,  said  Genezal 

"The  estimate  is  that  two  najor 
the  power — the  Dallas-Fort  Wc  rth 

"There  are  a  number  of  puMlc 
are  Interconnected.    It  is  prett  f 
be  relayed  from  one  to  anothi  r 

J.  P.  Owens,  president  of  tie 
purchase  power  from  the  Grand 
made  available  at  an  attractiv  > 


MAT   N(tr  BE   HARDSHIP 

It  is  probably  true  that  the 
financing  new  power  plants 
plants  being  construct«l. 

If  they  could  purchase  pow*r 
it  at  a  profit,  it  is  difficult  foi 
hardship  on  the  utility  compa  ules. 


LADIUS  LIMITED 

Of  power  wotild  be  within  a  200-mlle 
"Tyler.    He  added: 

areas  might  immediately  absorb 

area  and  the  Oklahoma  City  area. 

utility  companies  there,  and  they 

hard  to  say  Just  how  far  power  may 

O.  G.  E.,  some  time  ago  offered  to 
River  hydroelectric  project  if  it  1» 
rate. 


utility  companies  would  have  trouble 
in  this  area  with  the  hydroelectric 


at  Denison  and  Pensacola  and  sell 
an  observer  to  see  any  considerable 
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Army  engineers  estimate  a  dam  big  enough  to  control  both  the 

Bed  and  Washita  Rivers  would  cost  $38,250,000  without  InstaUa- 
tlons  for  power.     This  charges  416.750.000  to  power  development. 

Itiey  estimate  an  annual  income  of  $1,700,000  from  power  sale, 
which  would  be  something  over  10  percent  on  the  investment 
annually. 

Governor  PhUlips  objects  to  the  Denison  Dam  on  the  ground 
Oklahoma  land  would  suffer  and  other  States  would  ret^  major 
benefits. 

STATS   COX7LD    HAVE    POWES 

It  Is  reported  most  of  the  power  would  go  to  Texas,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  if  Oklahoma  utilities  want  to  share  i«. 

It  is  true  that  more  Oklahoma  laiul  wiU  be  flooded — 109.000  acres 
In  Oklahoma  and  36.000  acres  In  Texas. 

However,  Oklahoma  wiU  get  more  than  its  share  of  the  $11,600X>00 
set  aside  f<X'  land  purchases  and  utility  relocation.  It  also  should 
get  more  than  its  share  of  benefits  from  the  new  Jobs  and  ex- 
penditure of  $54,000,000  in  Government  money. 

It  is  true  that  Oklahoma  will  get  only  one-fifth  of  the  flood- 
eontrrt  beneflta,  with  one-fifth  going  to  Arkansas,  one-fifth  to 
Texas,  and  two-fifths  to  Louisiana,  according  to  General  Tyler's 
estimate. 

However,  there  are  200  miles  of  Bed  Rlrer  in  Oklahoma  below 
Denison  Dam.  and  it  is  estimated  153,000  acres  of  the  State  will  be 
protected  from  periodic  flooding. 

Only  109.000  acres  in  Oklahoma  would  be  flooded,  and  that  only 
in  peak  high-water  years. 

From  a  broad  State-wide  view,  an  acre  below  the  dam  should  t»e 
worth  as  much  as  an  acre  above  the  barrier. 

Governor  PhiUips'  charge  that  the  dam  is  being  foisted  upon 
Oklahoma  without  representation  does  not  stand  uy  weU  against 
the  record. 

The  State  planning  and  resources  board  was  represented  In 
Washington  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Beimett,  chairman:  O.  W.  Archibald 
Dvu-ant.  vice  chairman;  F.  L.  Vaughan,  director  of  water  resources; 
W.  C.  Burhnam.  water-resources  engineer;  and  W.  C.  Austin,  attor- 
ney and  board  member,  of  Altus. 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  also  appeared 
at  the  flood-control  hearing  in  April  1938. 

OONOtSBSMEN   BACK   DAM 

Representative  Sam  C.  Massingale.  of  the  Seventh  District,  said: 
"1  represent  that  peut  of  Oklahoma  through  which  the  Washita 

River  runs  In  Oklahoma.     I  appear  here  this  morning  in  behalf  of 

that  ijroject   (the  Denison  Dam)." 
Senator  Josh  Lxe  said: 
"Every  time  we  can  build  a  project  that  Is  self -liquidating,  or 

even  partly  sell-llquldatlng,     •     •     •     in  the  form  of  electricity 

generated.  It  shctild  have  our  energetic  support." 

Representative  Wilbtttin  Cahtwhight.  of  the  Tlilrd  District,  said: 
"I  am  Just  Returned  from  the  location  of  the  project  area,  and 

two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  It  is  in  my  district.     •      •     •     I  have 

been  for  this  all  the  time,  whole  soul,  heart  and  body,  and  mind." 

SATS  STATS  KKEDS  WATER 

Representative  Ltle  H.  Bossn.  of  the  Fourth  District,  said: 

"I  simply  want  to  say  a  word  in  agreement  with  the  dlsctission 
on  this  project,  a  word  of  support  for  the  general  project.  It  has 
been  well  qx>ken  that  Oklahoma  needs  this  water,  and  States  far- 
ther down  the  line  need  protection  from  our  water." 

Representative  Boren  was  the  only  member  of  the  Washington 
delegation  that  sought  a  delay  on  the  Denison  work  when  William 
O.  Coe.  attorney,  and  two  other  representatives  of  Governor  Phllllpe 
went  to  Washington. 

Representative  Jed  Johnson,  of  the  Sixth  District,  said: 

"The  gentlemen  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  CARTvmreHT,  myself,  and 
other  members,  are  unanimous  In  saying  that  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation is  not  only  not  against  the  Denison  Dam  but  wholeheartedly 
for  the  dam  and  for  any  kind  of  flood  control  for  the  Washita 
River  in  Oklahoma." 

It  is  hard  to  see  where  the  Impression  got  around  that  Oklahoma 
did  not  have  a  hearing  on  the  Denison  Dam. 

Governor  Phillips'  fear  that  the  rights  of  the  State  to  the  Bed 
River  water  will  be  lost  if  the  Denison  Dam  Is  bxillt  also  pales  beside 
the  authorization  bill,  which  gives  Oklahoom  the  right  to  use  any 
and  all  water  above  the  reservoir  for  munlcipval  purposes,  irrigation, 
power  generation,  domestic  or  any  other  uses  "as  freely  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill  as  may  be  done  now." 

One  who  treastires  the  aroma  of  black  loam  in  the  springtime  win 
get  a  heart  pang  as  he  stands  on  a  hilltop  and  looks  back  over  the 
valleys  of  the  Red  and  Washita  Rivers  and  imagines  them  abandoned 
to  the  reservoir  waters. 

FLOODS    not   so    PLXASANT 

It  is  hard  to  think  that  those  homes  and  flelds  must  be  sacriftoed. 

But  it  Is  not  pleasant,  either,  to  stand  on  those  hills  aiKl  watch 
sullen,  red  flood  tides  sweep  away  homes,  crops,  livestock,  and  to 
see  the  faces  of  desperate  men  and  frantic  women  and  children  as 
they  Qght  for  their  lives  in  the  treacherous  flooded  currents. 

Floods  on  the  Washita  and  Bed  Rivers  are  terrible  things. 

And  the  United  Stat^es  Army  engineers  have  determined  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Bed  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  those  valleys 
should  be  flooded  permanently  that  other  lands  might  be  saved. 


Unemployment-Compensation  Taxes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OP  MISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1939 


STATEMENT  PRBBENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  IKSTITUTB  OT 
LAUNDERING  BEFORE  HOUSE  WATS  AND  MBAN8  OOMMXT- 
TEE 


I 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcooed  I  incliKte  tberein  the 
following  statement  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Warren,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institijte  of  Laundering.  Mr.  Warren's  statement  per- 
tains to  imemployment-compenEation  taxes,  which  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  lively  totcrest  at  the  present  tHie. 

My  name  Is  E.  M.  Warren.  I  operate  the  Utility  Laundry.  Inc.. 
located  at  Chatham,  N.  J.  I  speak  for  the  entire  power-laundry 
tncttistry  of  the  United  States.  I  represent  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundering,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Joliet.  ni..  and  am  Its 
vice  president.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  trade  associations  of  the 
United  States,  starting  in  1883.  Its  1939  membership  totals  2.121 
power  lauxKlrtes.  representing  an  industry  made  up  of  many  small 
business  units.  The  1936  sales  volume  of  the  industry  approximated 
•420,000.000.  Of  this  volume  approximately  70  percent  ts  handled 
by  metnbere  of  our  institute. 

The  power-laundry  mdustry  ranks  eighth  in  total  number  of 
workers.  Of  its  more  than  200,000  emptoyees.  75  percent  sre  women. 
Our  Industry's  total  pay  roll  spproximatee  $231,000,000  annually. 
The  purpose  of  the  institute  Is  educational  sod  Is  definitely  of  a 
scientific  research  nattire. 

My  comments  will  be  directed  solely  to  the  unemployment- 
compensatlon  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  svtggest  no 
fundamental  change.  We  believe,  as  an  industry,  that  the  act  Is 
sound  and  necessary.  We  seek  only  to  remove  a  glaring  discrimina- 
tion against  service  industries — a  discrimination  which  requires  tlM 
laundry  industry,  for  example,  to  pay  a  250-percent  greater  tas 
than   manufactiiring   industries. 

The  tax  imposed  by  the  statute  is  called  a  pay-roll  tas.  It  Is 
tnesLBured  eolely  by  total  wages.  The  levy  has  no  relation  to  revenue^ 
sales  volume,  or  profit.  It  fails  to  recognise  the  well-known  dis- 
tinction between  a  service  industry  and  a  manufuacturing  industry. 
A  service  industry  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
labor;  wages  are  its  raw  materlsls.  A  manufacturing  industry  Is 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  goods;  commodities  are  its  raw  mate- 
rials. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  service  estabhshment's  business 
namely,  buying  and  selling  labor,  a  much  larger  peroents^e  ot  Its 
revenue  dollar  is  consumed  by  the  pay  roll. 

Laundering  is  a  typical  aervioe  industry.  The  average  total  pi^ 
roll  for  laundries  reporting  their  costs  to  the  American  InstituM 
of  laundering  for  the  years  1928  to  1937,  inclusive,  was  spproxl- 
mately  55  percent  of  revenue.  For  the  year  1938  it  will  approsi- 
mate  60  percent.  In  other  words  at  least  60  cents  of  efM:h  doUar 
received  is  expended  in  wages. 

The  1935  Census  of  Manufactures  shows  that  the  total  pay  roll 
for  approximately  300  manufactiiiing  industries  was  only  214 
percent  of  the  sales  dollar.  Thus,  an  average  of  less  than  22  osats 
of  each  sales  dollar  was  expended  for  pay  roll,  compared  with  55 
cents,  the  average  for  the  laundry  industry.  This  means  that  out 
of  every  $100  received  the  laundry  indxistry  pays  a  tax  for  unem- 
ployn^nt  of  $1.65.  while  manufacturing  industries  pay  a  tax  of 
only  66  cents.  The  service  establishment's  tax  ts  260  percent 
greater  than  the  manufacturer's  tax.  Tbit  is  the  discriminatioa 
we  want  remedied. 

The  aunt  discrimination  exists  with  reference  to  servlos  Indus* 
tries  generally. 

THE    "VALITS  ADDED   ST    MAarUFACTUSar* 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  pay- 
roll tax  biirden  should  be  meastired  against  the  "value  added  by 
mantifacture"  rather  than  against  the  sales  doUar.  Tliey  deflns 
this  **Talue  added  by  manufacture"  as  the  difference  between  what 
an  Industry  pays  out  for  nuiterlals  and  what  it  gets  for  Its  product. 
Upon  this  basis,  says  the  Board,  there  is  little  discrimination,  that 
"for  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole  pay  rolls  were  51.4  per- 
cent of  'value  added  by  manufacture':  for  power  laundries,  on  a 
comparable  basis,  61.75  j)ercent."  "nie  trouble  with  this  proposi- 
tion ts  that  It  does  not  recognize  that  labor  (production  workers) 
Is  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  serrlce  mdustry;  it  fails  to 
Include  the  cost  of  such  labor  when  determining  the  "added  valos." 
In  the  manufacturing  industrtes  cost  of  materials  equals  about  U 
cents  of  the  sales  dollar,  while  In  the  laundry  IndiMtry  the  oottb 
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of  materials  (leaving  out  labor)  la  only  17  cents  of  the  sales 
dollar.  If  labor  were  added  to  the  latter  figure,  as  It  must  be.  It 
would  bring  the  cost  of  materials  up  to  about  the  same  figure. 
namely  58  cents.  Thus,  out  of  the  42  cents  "added  by  manu- 
facture." the  laundry  pays  65  cents,  while  the  manufacturer  pays 
only  23  cents.  Laundries'  pay  rolls  are.  therefore,  130  percent 
(not  61.75  percent)  of  the  "value  added  by  manufacttire." 

A  LOW  PBorrr  industbt 

For  the  10-year  period  of  1928-37  the  average  profit  of  the 
laundry  Industry  was  slightly  over  1  percent  of  eales,  1.2  percent 
to  be  exact.  When  the  total  social-security  taxes  reach  their 
maximum  of  6  percent,  it  will  amount  to  an  Increased  cost  of  3 
percent  of  sales,  or  1.8  percent  more  than  the  Industry's  average 
profit  over  a  10-year  period.  This  demonstrates  that  the  laundry 
Industry  Is  In  no  position  to  bear  the  250-percent  tax  discrimina- 
tion leveled  at  service  establishments. 

PBICXS    CAKNOT    BE    INCSEASED 

Nor  can  this  discrimination  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by 
way  of  Increased  prices.  Experience  has  taught  vis  that  Increased 
prices  result  In  drastically  decreased  volume.  When  prices  reach 
too  high  a  level  laundering  almost  automatically  stajrs  In  the 
home  to  be  done  by  the  housewife  or  her  maid.  The  major  com- 
petition Is  not  other  laundries  but  rather  the  home  Itself.  Laun- 
dries cannot  recover  increased  tax  costs  by  increased  prices. 

XTNSMPLOTMENT    IS    A    CEIOXAL    PBOBLZM 

The  fact  that  service  Industries  have  a  higher  ratio  of  em- 
ployees Is  no  Jiistlflcatlon  for  the  unequal  tax  levy.  To  hold 
otherwise  is  to  penalize  an  employer  merely  becatjse  he  chose  to 
sell  service  rather  than  goods. 

As  far  as  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  are  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  earmark  them  for  any  special  group.  They  go  Into 
a  general  fund  to  furnish  compensation  to  the  unemployed,  whether 
he  be  a  laundry  worker  or  a  steel  worker.  There  is  no  theory 
behind  the  general  law  that  each  Industry  should  be  req\ilred  to 
care  for  Its  own  unemployed.  If  there  were,  then  the  Federal  law 
would  have  to  recognize  many  factors  other  than  total  wages  or 
number  of  employees.  In  the  laundry  industry,  for  example,  there 
wovild  have  to  be  a  compulsory  recognition  of  its  remarkable  record 
of  stabilized  employment.  According  to  the  1936  census,  employ- 
ment by  laundries  for  the  peak  month  of  August  was  only  2.8 
percent  above  the  average  for  the  entire  year,  and  employment  for 
the  low  month  of  January  was  only  2.6  percent  under  the  yearly 
average.  Thus,  the  spread  between  the  high  and  low  employment 
months  was  only  5.3  percent.  In  the  manufactiirlng  Industries. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spread  Is  11  percent,  or  more  than  twice 
as  great. 

A:}  we  have  said,  however,  the  law  recognizes  unemployment 
as  a  general  problem.  For  this  reason  no  one  type  of  industry 
should  be  required  to  bear  an  unequal  bxirden.  Tbe  measurement 
of  taxation  should  be  such  as  to  require  each  employer  to  contrlb- 
«te  fairly  equally  to  the  general  fund. 

THZ  RSMEDT 

The  remedy  is.  we  believe,  fairly  obvious.  The  statute  should 
reflect  the  universally  recognized  distinction  between  a  manufac- 
turing Industry  and  a  service  Indxistry.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  this  distinction.  The  tax  measurement  should  either  h* 
changed  to  recognize  this  distinction,  or.  If  It  Is  desirable  to  main- 
tain total  wages  as  the  measurement,  then  the  rate  for  service 
establishments  should  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  250-percent 
discrimination  is  wiped  out.  This  latter  prc^xisal  can  be  accom- 
plished by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  section  901  of  the  act  to  read 
substantially  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  emplosrment  after  July  1.  1939.  the  rate  shall 
be  3  percent,  except  that  In  the  case  of  service  establishments  the 
rate  shall  be  1 14  percent." 

VMEMPLOTUXNT    COMPCKSATION    AND    rtS    XWrtCT    ON    THX    POWKS- 

LATJNDHT  INnUSTKT 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  are  sound  and  should  be  provided  for  by 
legislation,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  we  consider  the  present  basis 
for  collecting  such  taxes  to  be  inequitable  as  far  as  the  laundry 
Industry  and  other  high  pay-roll  Industries  are  concerned.  There 
Is  little  question  that  our  contention  is  correct.  The  1935  census 
of  manufactures,  covering  approximately  300  manufacturing  in- 
dtistries,  and  the  1935  census  of  power  laundries  support  this  claim 
that  the  Social  Secvirity  Act,  in  its  present  form,  shovild  be  amended 
ao  as  not  to  unduly  penalize  service  Industries  whose  total  pay  roll 
constitutes  such  a  high  percentage  of  revenue  received.  And  Im- 
portant In  this  respect  is  the  record  of  stable  employment  of  the 
power-laundry  industry. 


STABILIZED  EMPLOTMENT  AN  IICPOKTANT  rACTOR  IN 

LAUMDBT   INDUSTET 


TBS  FOWn- 


The  laundry  industry  is  one  of  stable  employment,  as  there  is 
little  seasonal  fluctuation  In  laundry  employment  except  In  resort 
cities.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  data  that  follow,  obtained  from 
the  1935  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
power  laundries.  It  will  be  noted  that  employment  by  laundries 
for  the  peak  month  of  August  was  only  2.8  percent  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  entire  year,  and  employment  for  the  low  month  of 
January  was  only  2.5  percent  under  the  yearly  average.  Thus  the 
spread  between  the  high  and  low  employment  months  was  only  5.3 
peroent. 
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ManufacturinK 
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by  inontlus  (2)0 
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6, 9.S4.  795 
7. 182. 2fi2 
7. 326. 206 
7.  347. 243 
7.2M.288 
7, 171.  767 
7, 185, 660 
7,451,154 
7, 676,  155 
7,771,014 
7,693,214 
7,  58.1, 677 


7,385,508 


Per'^nta?* 

to  average 

for  all 

months 


94.3 

97.3 

99.2 

9915 

99.4 

97.1 

97.4 

101.9 

103.9 

106.3 
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t^ese  daU  with  those  for  280  manu- 
from  a  1935  report  of  the  United 
Dur^  the  peak  month  of  October  em- 
plants  was  5.2  percent  above  the 
low  month  of  January  employment 
annial  average.     Thus,  while  the  com- 
showid  a  spread  between  high-  and  low- 
percent,  280  manufacturing  Industries 
more  than  twice  as  great. 


UNTJSTJALLT   HIGH   PAT-BOLL  PEBCENT- 
TO   TOTAL    BBVENtTE 


It  is  Interesting  to  compare 
facturlng  industries,  also  taken 
States  Bureau  of  Census 
ployment  among  manufacturln|g 
average  for  the  year.     For  the 
was  5.8  percent  l)elow  the 
merclal  laundry  industry 
empl03rment  months  of  5.3 
showed  a  spread  of  11  percent, 

THE  LAITNOBT  INDTTSTBT    HAS   AN 

AGE    IN    BEtATIOlf 

Commercial  laundering  differs  from  the  majority  of  Industries 
taxable  under  the  Social  Security  Act  In  that  it  is  a  service  In- 
dxistry  where  pay  roll   consur^es   a  large  portion  of  the   revenue 

roll  for  laundries  reporting  their 
costs  to  the  American  Instltutb  of  Laundering  for  the  jrears  1928 
to  1937.  inclxisive.  was  approximately  55  percent  of  revenue.  In 
other  words,  65  cents  of  eaclj  dollar  received  was  expended  for 
pay  roll. 

The  1935  census  of  manufacturers  show  that  the  total  pay  roll 
for  the  39  largest  manufacturing  industries  included  in  the 
survey  was  only  28  percent  ot  the  value  of  product  sold.  Thus, 
an  average  of  only  28  cents  of  each  sales  dollar  was  expended  tor 
pay  roll,  compared  with  55  <ents  the  average  for  the  laundry 
industry  for  a  10-year  period.  The  laundry  pay  roll  Is  therefore 
about  twice  as  great  in  percettage  of  revenue  as  the  average  fc* 
the  39  largest  maniifacturlng  industries.  If  all  mantifacturing 
Industries  are  Included  the  average  total  pay  roll  is  only  21 JS 
percent  of  the  value  of  their  product  compared  with  55  percent 
for   commercial   laundries. 

A  comparison  of  pay-roll  percentage  to  revenue  for  the  major 
manufacturing  indvistrles  based  on  1935  census  reports,  follows: 

Ntimber  of  tcage  earners  by  ma  lufacturing  industry  and  percentage 
0/  total  pay  rou  to  revenue  (1935) 


IndtKtry 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Breiid  and  bakery  products 

Canning  (fniits  and  vepetahles) 4- 

Chomic^  (not  classified  elsewhere). 
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KleclrioU  machinery  and  supplies... 

Foundries 

Furniture 

(Mass „ 

Hardware . 

Knit  Roods 

Leather 

lumber ^_ 

Machinery  (not  classified  elsewbMe).  J^. 

Meat  packinir  (wholesale) 

Men's  cotton  olothinij... 

Men  s,  youth's,  boys'  clothing  (not  crtKlfi<Ki  etasvtwre). 

Motor  vehicles 

Nonferrous  metal  alloys 

Paper 

Petroleum  refining 

P'mninu-mil]  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rsdio  appsrfltus  and  phonographs.. 

Railroad  rpp-iir  .shops 

Rayon  manufacturers 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes 

Rubber  'other  manufacturers) .... 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Silk  manufacture '.__ 

Stamped-  and  pressed-metal  products. 

Btefl-  and  rolling-mill  products 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  wearing  apparel. 
Wool  and  hair  manufacture 


Avemgp  pay-roll  percentatce  foi 
Ing  industries  with  4,rj9.167  '  i 
Laundry  industry  (208,354  wag  ; 


39  largest  manafactor- 

rage  earners 

earners) 


Wage 


62,866 

202.113 

218,423 

116,298 

65,838 

56,019 

44.  .W3 

52,  109 

383.002 

179.641 

89.  S94 

130,731 

67,138 

41,473 

219.776 

60  877 

255.230 

109, 818 

116.620 

121,889 

154,583 

147,  044 

6Z935 

103,344 

77.402 

48.297 

245,376 

44.796 

135,800 

70,318 

67.128 

4a  307 

44.830 

65,.«>0 

60.014 

3%,  630 

41,739 

250.042 

166.604 


Total 
pay-roll 
percent- 
age to 
revenue 


27 
31 
23 
14 
17 
30 
39 
20 
27 
30 
46 
33 
SO 
37 
35 
22 
38 
34 

8 
98 
38 
10 
24 
20 

8 
30 
35 
29 
63 
30 
22 
29 
45 
31 
33 
27 
30 
24 
25 
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since  pay  roU  in  the  lAundry  industry  Is  such  a  high  peroenti^e 
of  revenue,  and  Inasmuch  as  unemployment-compenaatlon  taxes  are 
b«sed  on  pay  roll,  it  U  a  fact  that  the  t&x  burden  is  greater  for 
laundry  owners  than  for  the  vast  majority  of  other  employers. 
For  example,  if  the  1938  unemployment-compensation  tax  rate  of 
3  percent  paid  by  the  employer  is  applied  to  total  pay  rolls  as 
shown  by  the  1936  census  reports  for  manufacturing  and  launder- 
ing. It  is  found  that  while  the  average  unemployment-compensation 
taxes  paid  by  280  manufacturing  industries  amounts  to  only  sixty- 
Xcur  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  revenue  received,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  laundry  Industry  amount  to  1.66  percent  of  revenue — more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the  average  percentage  paid  by  all 
manufacturers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  laundry  owners  consider 
the  present  basis  for  computing  social -security  taxes  to  be  inequi- 
table as  applied  to  the  laundry  Industry. 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  taxes  to  employers 
will  ultimately  amount  to  6  percent  of  pay  roll,  which  is  equivalent 
to  more  than  3  percent  of  sales  for  the  lauudry  industry.  A  tax  of 
such  proportion  will  prevent  many  lavmdries  from  operating  at  a 
proht. 

THE  LAX7NDBT  IMDOSTBT  IS  A  LOW-PBOnT  INDTTSTBT 

Even  though  the  laundry  industry  ranks  high  in  number  of  wage 
earners  and  annual  sales  volume  when  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries, it  is  made  up  essentially  of  numerous  small  local  units  indi- 
vidually owned.  The  average  profit  for  these  plants  for  a  10-year 
period  of  1928-87  has  been  slightly  over  1  percent  of  sales.  It  U 
quite  doubtful  whether  an  industry  with  such  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit  will  be  able  to  absorb  an  approximate  increase  in  costs  ot 
3  percent  of  sales  when  the  social -security  taxes  reach  their  maxi- 
mum of  6  percent  of  j)ay  roll.  If  the  effect  of  such  taxes  will  Xn  to 
Increase  the  number  of  nonprofltable  laundries,  the  result  will  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  laundry  industry  as  a  whole,  and  less  reve- 
nue will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes.  Laundries  forced  out  of  business  will  add  to  the  already 
serious  unemplojrment  problems. 

A  comp>arison  of  laundry  profit  or  loss  and  total  pay  roll  for  the 
10-year  period  1928  to  1937.  inclusive  (in  percentage  to  revenue),  is 
u  follows: 
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Year 

Profit  or 
teas,  per- 
cent of 
sales 

ToUl  pay 
roll,  per- 
cent of 
salsi 

1929 

9.50 

&07 

Z23 

«.17 

'4.81 

'4.77 

>L44 

.19 

1.90 

1.35 

52.32 

51.84 
54.34 

1931 _ 

1933 „ 

IWJ... .^.. 

1934 

1935 

55.77 
M.Sl 
56.19 
66.88 
.W  75 

1836 

54.84 

1937 

56.79 

10-year  average . 

Lao 

55.10 

'  Loss. 

PRICES  CANNOT  BE  INCREASED  SINCE  THF  LAUNDRY'S  COMPmTORS  ABE  ITS 

OWN   CtTSTOMERS 

Tho  argument  that  Increased  costs  due  to  social-security  taxes 
can  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  selling  prices  is  not  effective  as  far 
as  laundry  owners  are  concerned.  They  know  that  an  increase  in 
the  prices  of  their  services  usually  results  in  decreased  sales.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  laundering  can  be  done  in  the  home,  either  by 
the  housewife  or  her  maid,  if  the  prices  charged  by  the  laundries 
ate  considered  to  be  too  high. 

Competition  in  the  laundry  Industry  is  unique.  The  major 
comprtltlon  Is  not  other  lavmdrles,  but,  rather,  home  washing 
machines  and  domestics.  Whenever  laundry  ctistomers  believe  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  send  their  clothes  to  a  commercial  laundry, 
they  either  buy  home  washing  machines  and  do  their  own  washing 
or  have  It  done  by  a  washwoman.  Once  these  machines  have  been 
purchased,  laundries  lose  the  purchasers  as  customers  until  such  s 
time  as  machines  must  be  replaced  or  are  discarded.  In  any  event, 
laundries  lose  business  as  a  result  of  price  increases.  For  this  reason 
It  is  not  practical  for  them  to  attempt  to  recover  Increased  costs 
due  to  social-security  taxes  by  increasing  their  prices  for  the  various 
laundry  services. 

THE  LAUNDRY  INDUSTBT  IS  A  HAJOB  INDUSTBT 

The  laundry  industry  is  one  of  the  major  industries,  although  It 
is  not  generally  thought  of  as  such.  For  example,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  the  laundry  Industry  in  1935  ranked  eighth  in 
total  number  of  workers  and  thirty-first  in  sales  volume  when 
compared  with  280  other  industries  Included  in  the  censtis  survey. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDUENTS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION  PEOVISIONS 
or    THX    SOCIAL    SECUBITT    ACT 

We  propose  that: 

(1)  Paragraph  8  of  section  901  of  the  act  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  employment  after  July  1,  1939,  the  rate  shall 
be  3  percent  except  that  In  the  case  of  service  establishments  the 
rate  c^all  be  IV4  percent." 

(2)  The  unemploj-ment-oompensation  tax  now  paid  by  employ- 
ers on  total  pay  roll  shall  apply  only  against  the  first  $3,000  of 
wages  and  salaries  received  by  individual  employees.  IX  that  amount 
Is  retained  in  the  old-age-annuity  tax  provlslozL 


(S)  The  reporting  of  Federal  and  State  nnemploy meut-«>mpeu- 
■atlon  taxes  and  also  the  oid-age  benefit  provisions  of  the  Soctsd 
Security  Act  be  combined,  thereby  relieving  employers  from  tb* 
necessity  of  prepulng  separate  Pederml  and  SUtc  tax  returns. 


Our  National  and  International  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  10.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRB5S  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER,  OF  liDmKBOTA. 

MARCH  9,  1939 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followlns 
address  I  delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday.  March  9: 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlonen.  the  Oolumbia  Broad- 
casting System  is  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  public  interest  by 
giving  time  in  this  way  for  the  creation  of  a  forum  where  great 
public  questions  may  be  freely  discussed  In  a  Nation-wide  hook-up. 
They  are  to  be  highly  commended.  *  *  *  I  hope  many  of  3rou 
will  do  so  at  the  end  of  this  broadcast. 

I  think  if  I  were  to  give  a  title  to  these  remarks  it  would  be 
something  like  this:  Were  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  coworkers 
with  the  devil;  or  is  democracy  in  Guam?  From  that  you  may  sus- 
pect that  I  have  chosen  a  warm  subject  and  one  which  is  highly 
controversial.  Tou  are  correct  in  your  assumption,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  handle  it  with  gloves  on  my  hands  nor  a  muszle  on  my 
tongue. 

We  are  undoubtedly  at  or  nearing  a  crisis  In  intcmaticHial  affairs; 
and  we,  as  one  of  the  potent  nations  In  this  oompleK.  interde- 
pendent, internationalized  world  are  unable  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  serious  break  in  peace,  much  as  our  soothsayers  and 
sedative  prescribers  wovild  have  us  believe  otherwise.  In  view  at 
such  a  situation,  with  Its  terrific  and  horrifying  potentialities  for 
destruction,  for  loss  of  life,  and  of  all  of  those  values  which  man- 
kind holds  dear.  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  for  some  clear  thinking 
and  plain  speaking. 

As  an  indication  of  this  need  I  wish  to  quote  to  yo\x  excerpts  from 
an  article  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Conqxessiomal  Rbooko, 
page  880,  by  Senator  Clark  of  Miasoiirl.  entitled  "Afllnnatlon  of 
Christian  Pacifist  Faith."  taken  Itom  the  magazine  Fellowship  (or 
March  1939.  After  asking  the  very  fine  and  appropriate  question  as 
to  what  direction  can  be  found  in  the  gospel  for  the  Christian  and 
for  the  church  today,  when  faced  once  more  with  the  prospects  of 
imminent  war,  then  the  article  goes  on  to  make  a  statement  which 
is  termed  the  answer  given  thereto  by  Christian-pacifist  faith.  It 
is  well  that  the  qualifying  adjective  "pacifist"  is  used,  for  without 
it  undoubtedly  many  Christians  woxild  object  to  the  assumption  at 
their  inclusion  in  the  philosophy  thereafter  eiq^ressed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  100  members  of  the  clergy  who  signed  the  formula 
proposed  were  conscientious  and  high-minded  In  their  aim.  but 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  omniscience  of  their  philosophy  and 
logic. 

For  instance,  we  find  this  statement:  "Therefore  we  proclaim 
U>  a  world  which  is  once  ag&in  madly  preparing  for  war  that  the 
gospel  of  God  as  revealed  In  Christ  leaves  us  with  no  other  choice 
but  to  refuse  to  sanction  or  to  participate  in  war."  "War.  and 
preparations  for  war."  they  say  (that  is,  preparedness),  "consti- 
tute a  denial  of  the  way  of  the  cross,  for  it  attempts  to  overcome 
evil  with  more  evil."  Now  the  premise  of  the  last  sentence  is 
good,  but  the  conclusion  eeems  hardly  Justified.  True,  as  they 
say,  war  constitutes  a  denial  of  the  way  of  the  cross,  but  they 
add  "and  preparation  for  war  also  constitutes  a  denial,"  therefore 
and  thereby  raising  this  question.  Do  we  not  need  to  bold  the 
lines  and  the  advances  already  gained  in  the  upward  march  of 
humanity  to  its  ultimate  goal,  hold  them  by  adequate  and  essen- 
tial preparedness  against  the  onslaught  of  war-mad  dictators?  Or. 
to  put  the  question  another  way,  have  E^thiopia.  Spain,  and  China, 
by  their  nonpreparation  for  modern  war,  made  any  greater  oco- 
tribution  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  idealism  than  those  na- 
tions who  have  fostered  nece,ssary  preparedness?  And  then  let's 
consider  the  conclusion  contained  in  the  above  quotation,  viz,  this 
(I  quote)  "For  they  attempt  to  overcome  evil  with  more  evil."  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  war  is  bad — that  it  is  hell  for  the  partici- 
pants, as  so  forcefully  si^ggested  by  General  Sherman  and  as  eacli 
of  us  agree  who  were  In  the  last  war;  but  If  all  war  is  evil  and 
therefore  Justifies  us  in  nonp^irtlclpation  as  these  gentlemen  tell 
us  in  this  article,  then  the  Revolutionary  War  was  evil,  and 
Lincoln  and  Grant  were  wrong  in  bringing  the  Civil  War  to  Its 
successful  conclusion;  then,  too,  those  brave  and  loyal  sons  of 
freedom  who  carried  on  the  Revolution  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Totk- 
town  were  sinful  coworkers  of  the  devil;  and  those  who  suffered 
and  died  from  Fort  Sumter  to  A{^;>omattos  to  preserve  the  Union 
I  were  sons  of  rtartnesa  instead  at  {Hreservers  of  llbertj  and  demoo- 
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racy;  and  ao  too  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
otbers  were  carrying  on  the  works  of  the  devil  and  the  fruits  of 
their  victory  were  evil,  because  It  overcame  evil  with  a  defense  to 
oppression.  No;  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  theory.  And  I  doubt 
If  many  true  Americans  and  Christians  will  either,  a  theory  which 
says  we  should  not  resist  war  with  war  if  need  be  or  if  forced 
upon  us. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  like  to  go  on  and  read  other  paragraphs 
from  this.  If  well  meaning,  then  amazing  pronouncement  by  this 
ministers'  peace  covenant.  Boiled  down  they  seem  to  be  saying 
that  we  should  He  down  and  let  evil  engulf  us  and  let  all  that  is 
flee,  noble.  Just,  and  uplifting  be  destroyed  by  the  military  dicta- 
tors. To  my  mind,  the  only  day  when  we  can  do  our  reclining 
l8  when  we  have  finally  prepared  the  world  for  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  love  sjrmboUzed  by  the 
cross.  Until  then,  until  that  great  day  when  all  men  shall  be  free. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Instruction  and  personal  lesson  shown 
by  the  Leader  of  their  faith  was  to  fight  on  for  the  right  to  the 
death,  if  need  be.  He  did  not  teach  that  we  should  passively  ac- 
cept sin.  evU.  and  oppression.  Did  He  not  da.°h  into  the  temple  In 
Jerxisalem,  tip  over  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  drive  the 
operators  out  with  epithets  and  a  scourge?  He  did,  and,  Dy  count- 
less Other  Incidents,  Indicated  that  the  age-old  battle  between 
sin  and  goodness  should  be  carried  on  even  to  death. 

Of  course,  wars  come — they  come  today  because  of  ovir  ignorance 
and  indifference  to  the  application  ol  the  first  and  foremost  and 
the  real  principle  of  Christianity  In  oxir  international  affairs — that 
Is,  that  you  are  your  brother's  keepers,  and  that  all  meri  everywhere 
are  your  brothers.  Pacifism  has  not  stopped  war  ever  yet — will  not 
stop  it  except  as  pointed  out  above — and  war  will  continue  to 
come  until  we  can  promote  and  extend  these  real  principles  of 
Christianity  and  democracy,  which  are  sjmonjrmous,  throughout 
the  world. 

That  is  the  duty  and  it  Is  the  obligation  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  and  the  way  It  applies  in  a  given  case  Is  be  t  explained  by 
a  quotation  from  my  own  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  February  22.  on  the  question  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  for  the  dredging  and  building  of  a  break- 
water in  Apra  Harbor,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Island  of 
Guam.  I  said  then,  and  repeat  now.  "Where  is  democracy?  Is  it 
limited  to  the  48  States  of  the  Union  and  bounded  by  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  bor- 
ders, or  does  it  extend  to  Alaska,  to  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Guam,  and  our  other  Territorial  possessions?  Does  it  ex- 
tend to  our  ships,  our  merchant  marine,  our  commercial  air  lines, 
and  the  routes  which  they  are  traveling  today?  Or  Is  it  limited  to 
the  docks  or  the  landing  fields  In  this  country  from  whence  they 
start  their  Journeys,  or  is  It  only  found  on  the  farms  where  the 
ships'  cargoes  come  from,  or  at  the  oil  wells  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma, 
or  in  the  steel  towns  where  the  ships'  framework  was  fabricated! 
or  in  the  lumber  camps  that  provided  the  lumber  to  make  the 
ships?  And  if  It  Is  so  limited  and  is  to  be  found  only  In  such 
Tlrlmary  places,  then  God  forbid  the  building  of  the  ships,  the 
furnishing  of  farm  products,  the  furnishing  of  'oil  for  the  lamps  of 
China.'  or  the  departure  of  our  elements  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  seven  seas  of  the  world!  If  democracy  is  only  to  be  found  in 
80  narrow  an  area  as  that  which  the  isolationists  would  have  vis 
believe,  then  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  left  off  build- 
ing democracy  across  this  continent  and  to  have  kept  it  confined 
to  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  of  1776.  Suppose  we  had  done 
that;  had  not  pushed  on  to  the  west  coast;  had  left  Spain.  France 
Mexico,  and  England  In  control  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
West.  •  •  •  I  repeat.  If  democracy  is  to  be  found  only  in  so 
narrow  an  area  as  that  which  the  Isolationists  and  pacifists  would 
have  us  t)elleve  and  recommend  the  defense  of,  then  God  forbid 
that  the  precious  lives  of  our  seamen  and  aviators  be  sent  out  to 
face  the  great  risks  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  by  the  fierce  and 
never  abating  onslaught  of  those  mUitary  dictators  who  are  carry- 
ing on  their  wars  of  aggreaslon  and  the  destruction  of  our  inter- 
national law  and  order  every  day  of  these  modem  years  and  In 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  In  the  terms  of  a  saying  of  that  great 
statesman  and  intellectual  leader,  Benjamin  Franklin  If  democ- 
racy is  only  a  lamb  to  be  defended  and  fought  for  here  on  United 
States  soil,  then  we  should  not  send  it  out  among  the  wolves  of 
international  outlawry  and  brigandage. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can  so  limit  and  circumscribe 
democracy,  even  If  we  did  attempt  it,  nor  am  I  willing  to  agree  that 
democracy,  great  and  idealistic  as  it  is.  can  be  preserved  and  pro- 
moted if  we  so  seek  to  limit  it  and  limit  our  defense  of  it.  And  I 
say  that  for  this  reason,  that  not  only  does  water  seek  a  level  but 
also  so  does  mankind,  not  only  socially  and  materially  but  also 
poliucally  seek  a  level,  and  if  we  do  not  protect  and  promote  de- 
mocracy in  every  single  far  comer  of  the  earth,  bringing  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  intensively  and  aggressively,  and  protecting  it 
even  In  Guam,  then  the  rest  of  the  world  wUl  bring  their  less  de- 
sirable political  philosophies  to  ua  This  old  world  Is  a  great  old 
evener.  and  if  we  do  not  take  democracy  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
lifting  humanity  and  its  nations  and  races  up  by  It  and  to  It,  the 
lesson  of  history  indicates  that  they  will  then  drag  us  down  to 
their  less  desirable  level. 

So  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  Guam,  this  outpost 
5,428  miles  from  the  United  States,  becomes  a  matter  not  of  antag- 
onizing Japan  and  her  allies  but  one  of  national  defense  and  of 
our  own  protection  and  of  democracy.  For.  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  democracy  is  found  wherever  our  trade  and  commerce 
goes,  and  it  will  go  everywhere  if  America  Is  to  continue  to  exist, 
or  to  grow,  so  then  we  cannot  limit  our  Ideas  and  conception  of 


national  defense  to  the  soil  and  to  the  cities  of  the  48  States.  Our 
whole  commercial,  social,  religions,  and  political  future  will  depend 
upon  the  suppcat  which  our  Na\  al  and  Military  Elstabllshments  can 
and  will  give  against  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad  which  would 
drive  us  into  a  circumscribed  aiea.  And  to  those  who  are  of  that 
school  which  visualizes  our  dan  jer  of  attack  as  only  that  here  in 
America,  I  would  say  that  to  puj  sue  that  policy  to  its  ultimate  end 
and  conclusion  would  mean  thi  t  in  the  final  analysis,  after  both 
England  and  France  have  been  defeated  and  forced  to  completely 
capitulate  and  bow  to  an  uncon  lltional  surrender  to  the  war  lords 
of  E^urope  and  Asia,  and  if  yau  are  anticommunlstlc,  including 
Russia  in  that  group,  we  of  America  wotild  then  face  them  alone. 
And  what  an  allure  our  $14,30  3,000,000  in  gold  bullion  and  ova 
$2JX)0.000.000  in  silver  bullion,  and  all  oxu-  other  great  natural 
resources  would  have  to  those  present-day  Napoleons?  And  how 
little  chance  would  there  be  tha  we  could  hold  the  line,  withstand 
their  combined  onslaught,  anc  save  ourselves  from  destruction 
without  a  similar  surrender? 

Therefore,  it  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  harbor  at  Guam  is  a  very  necessary  and  essential  commence- 
ment and  element  of  the  protect  Ion  which  we  all  desire.  I  say  this 
advisedly,  first,  because  this  Is  he  best  gtiarantee  of  peace  which 
we  can  possibly  create,  and  also  the  best  guaranty  of  prepared- 
ness in  terms  of  national  defense .  as  is  shown  by  the  Hepburn  com- 
mittee report,  a  committee  mad4  up  of  outstanding  experts  on  this 
subject.  They  say — and  listen  1o  this  carefxilly,  because  it  is  very 
im{>ortant — I  quote:  "A  strong  Advance  fieet  base  at  Guam,  devel- 
oped to  the  practical  limits  w!  lich  the  nattiral  resources  invite, 
would  assure  the  most  favorabl  i  condition  that  could  be  brought 
about  for  the  prosecution  ( shot  id  need  arise)  of  naval  operations 
in  the  western  Pacific,  arising  f  om  whatever  necessity.  It  would 
reduce  to  its  simplest  possible  terms  the  defense  of  Hawaii  and  the 
continental  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  would  also  assxire  the 
ability  of  the  fleet  to  operate  wit  i  greater  freedom  In  meeting  emer- 
gency conditions  that  might  arls  ?  in  the  Atlantic."  In  other  words, 
if  it  were  to  reduce  to  its  slmp!((st  possible  terms,  as  they  say.  the 
defense  of  Hawaii  and  the  continental  coast  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  help  to  shorten  the  wu  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
danger  and  destruction  and  losi  of  lives  in  and  to  our  own  con- 
tinental area,  and,  as  they  say,  i  would  make  it  possible  to  release 
more  of  our  fleet  for  the  handllnj  of  any  emergency  condition  which 


might  arise  in  the  Atlantic.     Is 
of  our  own  welfare  and  safety 


youth  that  we  should  promote  tl  is  recommendation,  rather  than  to 
take  the  blind,  ostrichlike  attituc  e  which  would  leave  us  in  the  same 


unfortunate  situation  we  found 


did  not  have  a  single  piece  of  ai  tillery,  except  a  few  coast  artillery 


guns,  which  we  could  use  at  the 
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ourselves  in  In  1917-18,  when  we 


front  in  Prance,  and  when  it  took 


us  15  long  months  before  we  couJ  i  halfway  train  and  equip  an  army 
for  service  at  the  front?  I  thin]  it  is,  and  I  hope  you  will  suDDort 
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has  been  requested  by  the  Tem- 
'""  e   to   assist   In   the   study  of 
found  In  American  Industry, 
stirvey,  the  Commission  is  pre- 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  |Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  present  t  le  f cllowing  statement  of  Prof. 
Willis  J.  Ballinger,  director  o '  studies  and  economic  adviser 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis  Ion,  at  the  opening  of  hearings 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commia  sion  before  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlssioi 
porary   National    Economic   Committee 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  prac  tices 
For  the  purpKJse  of  a  prellmlnaiy 
sentlng  the  following  testimony 

The  presentation  is  in  three 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
an  accoxmt  of  monopolistic  conclltlons 
the  present  time. 

In  the  prologue  the  Commissio  n 
lem  at  hand,  involving  the  se 
"capitalism,"  "monopoly,"  and 
also  with  the  relation  of  free 
ground    for    the    discussion    of 
found  in  business  practices, 
ing  in  addition  the  relation  beUu 
business  to  recover  full  prosperity 


pai  t 

CXI  €rlence 


sense 


■a  prologue,  a  general  summary 
B  over  the  past  7  years,  and 
existing  in  13  Industries  at 


offers  Its  definition  of  the  prob- 

In  which  it  will  use  the  terms 

competition."     This  section  deals 

ca  vitalism  to  democracy  as  a  back- 

t  ctual    restrictions    to    freedom    as 

Testimony  wlU  be  Introduced  show- 

■een  monopoly  and  the  failure  of 
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Part  2  deals  with  the  recent  experience  of  the  Commission  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  testimony  will  indi- 
cate the  kinds  of  monopolistic  practices  uncovered  by  the  Com- 
mission in  nimierous  cases  and  in  its  general  investigations. 
Particular  attention  wiU  be  given  to  the  Investigations  covering 
public  utilities,  farm  machinery,  chain  stores,  and  agricultural  In- 
come. The  obstacles  encountered  in  attempting  to  protect  com- 
petition will  be  Indicated,  and  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Section  7  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  production 
in  indtistry  and  to  prohibit  one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which 
monopolistic  practices  are  greatly  facilitated. 

Part  3  presents  a  series  of  13  examples  of  important  indus- 
tries, showing  the  existence  of  monopolistic  practices  at  the  present 
time.  Our  budget  and  the  time  available  have  not  permitted  us 
to  give,  at  this  time,  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  monop- 
olistic conditions  to  American  Industry  as  e.tlsts. 

In  selecting  these  1-3  examples  we  have  tried  first  of  all  to  obtain 
mustratlons  of  different  varieties  of  monopoly.  We  have  also 
endeavored  to  select  Industries  that  are  of  Immediate  interest  to 
large  groups  of  people.  Some  of  them  directly  affect  the  con- 
sumer, Others  provide  materials  to  a  multitude  of  small  Industries, 
and  still  others  are  of  primary  interest  to  the  producers  of  raw 
materials  who  mtist  sell  in  a  market  where  monopolies  are  the 
only  buyers.  Cases  of  double  monopoly  occur,  where  the  industry 
controls  both  the  raw  material  prices  which  It  pays  and  the  prices 
at  Which  it  sells  its  product.  These  examples  will  also  indicate 
the  fact  that  at  times  a  raw  material  may  pass  through  several 
layers  of  monopoly  before  reaching  the  final  constimer.  who  must 
pay  the  costs  of  all  these  interferences  with  competitive  trade. 
Finally  the  Commission  has  selected  examples  of  both  large  and 
small  industries  to  Ulustrate  the  fact  tliat  bigness  and  monopoly, 
although  often  related,  are  not  always  found  together. 

In  this  Investigation  the  Commission  Is  not  primarily  Interested 
m  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  practices  or  conditions  de.<5crtbed. 
In  the  Commission's  opinion,  one  of  the  gravest  problems  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Conunlttee  Is  one  of  recom- 
mending suitable  changes  In  our  present  laws  which  will  lead  to 
an  effective  encouragement  and  protectitm  to  free  Initiative  in 
business.  Many  of  the  present  antitrust  laws  were  aimed  at  the 
crude  monopolistic  practices  of  an  earlier  day,  chiefly  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  of  competitors,  or  collusion  and  conspiracy  to 
refrain  from  coo^jetltion.  The  proof  of  collusion  and  conspiracy 
has  always  been  difficult.  With  the  passing  years  the  diiaculties 
have  Increased  enormously.  Today  there  are  more  subtle  ways  of 
restraining  trade,  where  the  difficulties  of  proving  any  conspiracy 
or  collusion  are  frequently  baffling.  In  law  a  monopolistic  practice 
Is  one  that  can  be  proved  to  be  in  violation  of  existing  law.  To 
economic  science,  however,  a  monopolistic  practice  Is  one  tiiat 
interferes  with  the  flow  of  free  and  fair  competition  in  Indtistry, 
even  though  the  practice  or  condition  may  be  unreachable  by 
existing  law. 

When  the  economist  sees  prices  stubbornly  resisting  the  Influence 
of  falling  demand,  holding  steadily  to  a  high  level  while  production 
shrinks  almost  to  nothing,  he  knows  that  competition  has  ceased  to 
^•rk  at  that  point,  though  proof  of  any  conspiracy  to  flx  prices  may 
be  impossible  or  exceedingly  precarious.  When  he  sees  technical 
Improvements  reducing  costs  in  an  indxxstry,  with  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  product,  he  knows  ttuit  something  is 
there  that  is  not  good  for  the  health  of  the  competitive  system. 
When  he  finds  the  Government  confronted  with  a  number  of  bids, 
presumed  to  be  secret,  aU  identical  to  the  last  cent,  it  is  clear  to 
him  that  some  obstruction  is  lodged  m  the  arteries  of  trade.  When 
he  finds  in  Industries  excessive  profits  and  inflexible  prices,  or  ex- 
cessive production  and  Inflexible  prices,  or  rising  prices  and  falling 
costs  of  production  over  a  long  period  of  time,  he  knows  that 
monopolistic  conditions  are  present,  even  though  the  detection  of 
any  conspiracy  to  restrain  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  naay  be 
hopeless  or  extremely  difficult. 

It  is  the  Commission's  opinion  that  the  disease  which  it  char- 
acterizes as  restraints  of  trade  in  sundry  form  is  equally  fatal  to 
American  capitalism,  where  it  originates  In  the  overt  act  of  an 
individual,  in  any  encouragement  offered  by  Government  itself,  or 
In  a  contagious  virus  that  cannot  be  located  by  Any  existing  micro- 
scope of  the  law. 

The  first  fact  that  must  be  recognized  as  the  basic  cause  of  the 
present  investigation  is  that  the  laws  against  monopoly,  beginning 
In  1890,  as  generally  construed  by  the  courts,  have  proved  Ineffec- 
tive in  preventing  the  steady  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
American  industry. 

PKOLOOm 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  monoixily  will  be  found  in  the  confusion 
of  terms,  the  use  of  words  such  as  capitalism,  monopoly,  and 
competition,  with  two  or  more  incompatible  meanings  at  the  same 
time. 

This  difficulty  cannot  be  easily  and  quickly  overcome  by  setting 
down  a  list  of  standard  definitions.  The  acceptance  of  practical 
definitions  of  the  subject  must  be  built  up  by  detailed  examina- 
tion of  many  lines  of  industry,  each  with  its  own  peculiarities  of 
circumstance  and  t>chavlor.  In  advance  we  can  only  suggest  the 
objective  toward  which  the  Commission  believes  the  discussion 
ahould  be  aimed. 

Capitaliszn  is  often  tised  to  describe  several  different  aspects  of  a 
biialness  system,  such  as  the  fact  tliat  capital  Investment  is  on- 
ployed  in  production,  or  that  the  means  of  production  are  privately 


owned.  So  far  as  the  first  of  these  definitions  ts  concerned,  tt 
applied  equally  to  Fascist.  Communist,  and  monopolistic  systems 
of  industry,  all  of  which  use  machlnerv  and  fixed  capital.  For  the 
purpoees  of  the  present  discussion  such  a  definition  leads  nowhere. 
The  Commission  desires  to  make  plain  that  the  aspect  of  capital- 
ism, which  is  here  under  examination,  relates  to  the  competltlv* 
relationship  among  producers  and  constuners  operating  for  thelZ 
own  Interest  in  the  hope  of  economic  gain. 

Capitalism  and  democracy,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  appear  to 
have  been  developments  of  the  last  150  years.  Sometimes  he  re- 
members vaguely  that  the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  dcmocrncy,  but 
only  students  are  aware  that  for  thousands  of  years  capitalism  and 
democracy  have  been  partners  in  a  long  and  indecisive  struggle  for 
human  liberty.  Our  own  experience  in  America  has  been  only  one 
instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  partners,  capitalism  and  de- 
mocracy. To  realize  that  capitalistic  systems  have  risen,  flourished, 
and  perished  many  times  before  the  coming  of  the  modem  capl- 
tall.«Tn.  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  capitalism  can  exist  wltliout 
automobiles,  radios,  or  giant  corporations  utilizing  costly  and  com- 
plex machinery  for  the  production  of  goods.  We  must  not  con- 
fuse technology  or  variety  of  production  with  the  capitalistic  system 
Itself  and  think  that  modem  capitalism  Is  something  brand  new 
because  It  has  introduced  tremendotis  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods.  Stripped  of  its  superior  techno- 
logical equipment,  modem  capitalism  U  essentially  the  same  as 
capitalistic  systems  which  appeared  and  disappeared  thousands  of 
y«ars  ago — theoretically  a  system  of  free  mar£ets  where  any  man 
may  sell  his  lalwr  or  his  products  according  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Reasonable  freedom  of  initiative  and  a  fair  chance 
to  compete  In  the  market  are  the  essence  of  capitalism,  and  de- 
mocracy Is  the  traditional  method  by  which  people  have  tried  to 
protect  this  freedom  against  the  excessively  predatory  man. 

There  are  many  examples  of  free  markets  developing  and  de- 
mocracy organizing  itself  to  ward  off  robber  bands  and  hortae 
neighbors.  With  organization  came  the  opportimity  for  peacefvU 
exploitation  from  within.  Almost  at  once  we  see  the  beginning  of 
Interference  with  free  trade  by  what  we  now  call  rackets,  and  soon 
by  organized  controls  operated  by  powerful  private  interests.  Some- 
times interference  with  the  free  market  was  vested  in  a  rich  mer- 
chant or  society  of  merchant*,  sometimes  in  a  guild,  somethnes  In  a 
feudal  lord.  In  one  way  or  another  the  system  of  free  competition 
Is  broken  down.  Trade  is  limited  and  confined,  sometimes  for  cen- 
turies, that  later  historians  will  call  Dark  Ages.  For  a  time  de- 
mocracy prevailed  and  drove  back  predatory  buslnewmen.  In  the 
end  a  few  men  found  means  of  standing  legally  across  the  market 
and  taking  toll,  democracy  went  xmder,  and  the  victors  fattened  on 
the  market  until  they  destroyed  it,  and  through  the  concentration 
of  wealth  established  tyranny.  Frequently  the  btirden  of  econcmle 
parasitism  became  too  great  for  the  Industry  of  the  people  to  carry; 
a  war  or  revolution  broke  down  the  ruling  class,  or  the  discovery 
of  new  lands  offered  an  escape  for  the  downtrodden;  and  capitalism, 
the  system  of  free  market,  appeared  again  to  begin  a  new  cycle. 
The  long  battle  between  trade  and  the  tribute  taking  has  gone  in 
cycles  of  victory  and  defeat.  Tlirough  the  centuries  the  struggle 
of  capitalism  and  democracy  against  the  ancient  craft  of  toll  taking 
has  swung  to  and  fro.  Free  enterprise  has  risen  and  perhaps  for 
many  generations  has  defended  Itself  with  the  ballot  box  against 
the  growth  of  concentrated  economic  power,  which  devours  capi- 
talism by  seizing  markets  through  the  power  of  money,  destroya 
free  enterprise,  and  takes  tribute  at  every  corner.  TTien  In  a  day 
of  weakness  democracy  has  tteen  seduced  or  conquered,  and  wealtb 
has  taken  control  of  industry  and  trade. 

Sapped  by  the  growth  of  plutocracy,  civilization  has  burst  Into  « 
feverish  orgy  of  degeneracy  and  crime,  and  has  then  stmk  into  a 
long,  dark  age  untu  there  came  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  th* 
beginning  of  a  new  struggle. 

Modern  capitalism  was  the  revolt  of  producers  and  consumen 
against  the  highway  robbery  of  the  feudal  lords.  It  was  another 
flag  of  freedom  appearing  after  a  long  night  of  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power  and  political  tyranny.  Men  woxild  band  together  to 
work  and  trade  with  one  another  and  to  fight  off  the  oppressor. 
But  as  capitalism  developed  the  old  barons  csune  back  in  new 
forms.  In  the  towns  where  modem  capitalism  began  Its  struggle 
with  the  feudal  order  the  narw  free  market  ej'stem  eventually 
degenerated  into  a  system  of  plutocratic  and  monopolistic  gullda- 
men.  Democracy  and  capitalism  were  trapped  once  more.  Tlien 
capitalism  escaped  for  a  brief  moment  to  the  countryside,  to 
country  fairs  and  auctions  where  free  enterprise  began  anew,  and 
what  a  man  made  he  could  aell  and  put  the  profit  in  his  pocket. 
But  very  quickly  it  was  snuffed  out  by  the  king  who  embarked 
on  the  royal  btislness  of  selling  monopolies  to  favorites  and 
Insiders.  Ftte  trade  vanished  once  more  tmtll  the  craning  of  tbe 
industrial  revolution. 

Here  on  American  soil  another  stretch  of  free  enterprise  has 
precipitated  the  old  historic  struggle — ^the  efforts  of  democracy  to 
save  its  partner,  capitalism,  from  its  ancient  foe — predatory  btisl- 
ness practices  which  destroy  free  enterprise. 

Lett  the  people  learn  the  lesson  of  history,  the  dark  powera  of 
concentrated  wealth  choose  In  each  new  struggle  a  new  name  for 
themselves,  avoiding  the  old  names  that  carry  the  historic  smell  of 
tyranny.  Tyrant,  satrap,  pharaoh,  khan,  caesar,  emperor,  czar, 
and  kaiser  have  left  their  sulphurous  trail  across  tbe  pages  of 
history.  Today  In  Europe  they  have  new  names.  In  America  we 
call  the  leaser  rulers  business  leaders  and  corporation  lawyers,  the 
great  ones  are  simple  kings — oil  kings,  match  kings,  soap  kings — 
hundreds  at  them.    The  great  overlord  who  will   draw  them  aU 
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together  Into  a  perfect  plutocratic  dictatorship  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. But  there  are  portenta  In  the  heavens  which  betoken  bis 
opportunity. 

History  seems  to  Indicate  that  in  the  end  democracy  has  always 
been  destroyed  as  the  free  competitive  markets  of  capitalism  have 
been  overcome  by  predatory  business  practices.  Each  new  capi- 
talistic svstem  has  been  like  a  man  passing  through  life  among 
the  Invisible  germs  of  fatal  disease  until  at  last  one  of  the  arrows 
of  death  gets  him  and  he  dies.  Every  time  a  democratic  people 
succeeds  in  beating  back  the  powers  of  high  finance,  protecting 
fair  competition,  and  preventing  the  operation  of  special  privilege, 
capitalism  and  freedom  are  saved  for  the  moment.  The  next 
moment  the  danger  appears  again  from  some  new  quarter  and 
must  be  once  more  escaped. 

There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  capitalism  and  democracy 
are  limited  to  a  certain  length  of  life  by  natural  law.  When  they 
die,  their  deathbed  is  always  laid  in  the  midst  of  palatines  and 
slums  and  concentrated  economic  power.  The  natural  law  appears 
to  be  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  enternal  vigilance  against  the 
growth  of  such  concentrated  economic  power. 

The  question  whether  capitalism  in  the  world  at  large  has  now 
reached  another  autumn,  the  beginning  of  a  long  winter  of  dark- 
ness and  stagnation,  is  hardly  an  academic  one.  Some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  areas  of  the  earth  are  already  organized  in 
Dark  Age  forms.  Freedom  has  been  not  merely  lost  but  repudi- 
ated and  cast  out.  The  future,  abroad  at  least,  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  points  toward  destruction  rather  than  toward  new  triumphs 
of  progress  and  Improvements  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Our  coiintry  has  slipped  down  from  a  precarious  peak  of  pros- 
perity into  a  long  plateau  of  depression.  The  question  is  a  vital 
one.  whether  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  growt.h  as  a  free  democracy. 
If  the  answer  Is  that  our  dream  of  freedom  is  over.  It  will  not  be 
on  account  of  the  conquering  power  of  distant  enemies,  but  be- 
cause of  the  same  internal  disease  that  has  destroyed  capitalism 
In  the  past  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  during  the  present 
century.  Our  duty  here  is  to  locate  that  aspect  of  capitalism  that 
Is  vital  to  freedom  and  to  find  the  means  by  which  that  vital 
element  may  be  preserved  and  cultivated. 

In  examining  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  trade,  the 
Commission  believes  that  competition  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  the  effects  that  are  desired.  To  avoid  the  degeneration  into 
totalitarian  controls,  something  that  we  know  as  free  initiative 
must  be  permitted  and  encouraged.  The  details  of  business  enter- 
pns?.  of  risk  and  adventure  must  in  some  sutwtantial  degree  be 
the  free  action  of  individuals  operating  In  a  system  of  fair  com- 
petition. To  preserve  a  field  of  free  action  there  must  be  safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  the  growth  of  powers  that  are  destructive 
of  such  freedom. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  obstructions  to  trade  that  will  be 
found  by  the  economic  committee,  for  the  present  the  Commis- 
sion lumps  them  together  in  this  discussion  as  being  varieties  of 
monopoly. 

The  Commission  believe  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  present  depression,  the  effects  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  lethargy  of  the  capitalistic  system,  a  lethargy  due 
to  a  steady  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  in  American  industry 
and  trade.  The  failure  of  controlled  prices  to  follow  the  falling 
market  in  1930  was  apparently  a  factor  In  prolonging  and  deepen- 
ing the  collapse  of  production  and  emplo3mient.  Artificially  high 
prices  appear  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  unwholesome  lack  of 
buying  power  that  has  so  long  interfered  with  recovery.  In  1936 
and  1937  it  seems  that  artificial  and  excessive  Increases  in  prices 
were  in  part  responsible  for  limiting  the  growth  of  prosperity  and 
turning  the  curve  of  production  downward. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  established  that  price  and  production 
controls,  set  up  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  larger  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  business  system  as  a  whole,  have  succeeded  in  so 
poisoning  the  whole  system  as  to  defeat  even  their  own  puj^pose. 
A  cancer  may  live  successfully  at  the  expense  of  the  body  of  its 
victim  only  until  it  kills  the  body  and  dies  with  it.  There  appear 
to  be  symptoms  Indicating  that  monopoly  has  so  far  weakened  the 
body  of  capitalism  that  both  are  In  danger  of  dissolution  to  be  fol- 
lowed, as  In  other  nations,  by  some  kind  of  authoritarian  social 
order  which  would  be  highly  distasteful  to  the  American  people. 

The  remarkable  dlfflculty  of  econgmic  recovery,  and  the  ominous 
developments  abroad.  Indicate  the  need  for  serious  Investigation 
and  action  to  relieve  capitalism  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
deadening  growth  of  trade  restraints.  Other  measures  may  also  be 
necessary,  but  no  program  of  recovery  will  restore  a  healthy  capi- 
talism if  it  falls  to  Include  a  restoration  of  healthy  competition  in 
industry. 

The  Commission  desires  to  make  clear  Its  assumption  that  the 
resolution  establishing  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee directs  the  committee  to  seek  for  means  of  protecting  free  and 
fair  competition,  not  for  means  of  giving  it  a  decent  burial.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  the  course  of  Its  work,  has  become 
familiar  with  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  favoring  a  relaxation  of 
the  laws  against  monopoly.  Proposals  are  constantly  made,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  made  again,  for  the  organization  of  price  and  pro- 
duction controls  under  public  sanction,  with  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing moncpollea  in  industries  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  or  of 
sanctioning  them  where  they  exist  by  evasion  of  the  law. 

The  Commission  stands  unalterably  opposed  to  any  general  legis- 
lation permitting  the  organized  control  of  prices  and  production  by 
private  business.  It  subscribes  fully  to  the  viewpoint  of  a  distin- 
guished American  Jvirl&t  and  social  philosopher,  Justice  Brandels, 
when  he  said  some  years  ago: 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILV  rAUKEE  JOURNAL  OP  MARCH  7,  1939 


Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
]  lEcoRD.  I  include  the  follovsring  edi- 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  $150,000,000  is  not  so  very  important.  It  can  be 
given  him  at  no  loss  to  the  Treasury  if  he  will  point  out.  or  accept, 
a  saving  somewhere  else.  But  he  doesn't  do  this.  Every  estlnuite 
he  offers  ts  an  increase — generally  an  increase  over  a  prevlotis  esti- 
mate of  his  own. 

Moreover,  smack  on  the  President's  return.  Chairman  Eccles.  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  issues  a  bulletin  urging  "greater  public 
expenditures  for  construction  or  other  purposes."  After  6  years 
of  failing  to  spend  otirselves  into  steadier  times,  Mr.  Eccles  sings 
the  same  old  tune. 

So  the  Hopkins  talk  at  Des  Moines  about  restoring  business 
confidence  was  Just  a  mess  of  words,  and  as  for  doing  an3rthlng  to 
inspire  confidence  the  administration  is  Just  where  it  was.  The 
President  will  ask  more  money  in  behalf  of  the  patient  poor — hold 
out  nothing  before  them  except  the  pitiful  wage  for  unproductive 
work.  The  administration's  lieutenants  will  continue  to  advocate 
spending  as  a  policy  of  recovery.  Only  the  request  for  new  taxes 
is  given  up  and  a  raising  of  the  debt  limit  asked  instead. 

Is  it  any  wond«"  that  people  talk  ever3rwhere  of  a  "rettmi."  mean- 
ing a  return  to  days  when  our  national  economy  at  least  looked 
forward  to  decent  wages  for  decent  Jobs  and  an  American  standard 
of  living  for  those  wiumg  and  able  to  work? 

Nobody  knows  whether  the  Republicans  could  effect  such  a  return. 
but  the  Republican  Party's  hopes  grow  brighter  as  the  administra- 
tion sinks  deeper  into  the  bog  and  can  only  echo  its  old  theme  song, 
"Borrow,  borrow,  borrow,  and  spend,  spend,  spend." 


Two  Decades  of  Service — Twentieth  Auniversary 
of  the  American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10,  1939 

Mr.  SHANI£7.  lAr.  Speaker,  on  March  15  the  American 
Legion  will  celebrate  two  decades  of  tremendous  activity  and 
service  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War.  To  my  mind  the 
Legion  in  its  fullest  sense  has  fulfilled  the  definition  of  re- 
ligion given  in  the  New  Testament.  "Religion  before  Ood 
and  the  Father  pure  and  imdeflled  is  visits  to  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  tribulation."  Certainly  the  American 
Legion  has  fulfilled  all  the  noble  aspirations  of  this  defi- 
nition's implications. 

It  was  20  years  ago  that  1.000  men  and  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
gathered  in  the  Cirque  de  Paris,  in  Paris.  France,  to  consider 
what  means  should  be  taken  to  form  an  all-inclusive  organi- 
zation speaking  for  veterans  of  the  World  War.  Out  of  that 
caucus  there  came  a  pretty  del^nite  idea  of  the  aims  of  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  which  has  since  shaped  and 
formed  much  of  contemporary  history  through  the  program 
of  the  American  Legion. 

In  the  search  for  a  real  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  I  submit  the  preamble  to  our  constitution  exhibits 
a  worthy  illustration: 

For  Ood  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  tbe 

following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  a  100-percent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  menx>nes 
and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great  War;  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 
to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  ol  Justice,  free- 
dom, and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship 
by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 


Reorganization  Bill  of  1939 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1939 

Btfr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
organization of  the  executive  departments  of  our  Qovemment 


has  been  a  subject  of  dlscu5sion.  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
for  many  years.  Every  President,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, since  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  sought  power  and  au- 
thority to  change  or  abolish  departments  that  had  become 
useless  or  overlapping  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
need  for  reorganization  is  apparent  and  acknowledged  by  all. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  unanimity  of  thought,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  curing  the 
existing  evil. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  reason  or  necessity 
for  reorganization  than  to  realize  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  190  principal  bureaus  and  divisions  In  the  10  executive 
departments  of  the  Government.  There  are  58  Independent 
establishments,  boards,  authorities,  commissions,  and  so  forth, 
exclusive  of  at  least  a  dozen  interdepartmental  committees 
and  various  Government  corporations,  making  approximately 
a  total  of  270. 

The  need  for  reorganizaUon  has  been  clearly  and  tersely 
set  forth  by  Senator  Bykd,  of  Virginia,  in  the  following 
language: 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  paying  for  a  gigantic,  gangling  Govern- 
ment of  some  150  major  agencies  and  an  uncounted  number  of 
subdivisions.  We  are  paying  for  a  Govermnent  that  has  not  had 
a  thorough  overhauling  since  It  was  established.  It  has  been 
growing  contintially,  but  since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  record 
shows  marked  increases  In  costs  and  complexity.  Piled  ujxjn  a 
previous  acctimulatlon  of  dlsjohated  agencies,  we  now  have  half 
again  as  many  agencies  as  we  had  before  the  depressions,  when, 
to  meet  emergencies,  we  created  by  statute  and  Executive  orders, 
agency  after  agency,  virtually  without  regard  to  coordination  in 
the  Federal  Government  pattern. 

Some  of  these  agencies  till  very  definite  needs.  Others  overlap. 
Some  have  outlived  their  usefulneas  or  have  been  superseded. 
There  are  glaring  cases  of  duplicated  effort.  Whers  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  was  complex  before.  It  frequently  Is  found  to  be  confusing 
DOW  To  point  out  60  Federal  agency  legal  divisions  In  Wash- 
ington alone  is  enough  to  describe  the  Federal  Jun^. 

There  have  been  at  least  29  agencies  concerned  with  lending 
Oovemment  funds,  according  to  reports  taken  from  Government 
records. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  agencies  concerned  with  Insxirtng 
deposits  and  loans. 

There  have  been  at  least  34  agencies  concerned  with  tbe  aoqulst- 
tion  of  land 

There  have  been  at  least  16  agancies  concerned  with  wildlife 
preservation. 

There  have  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  Government 
construction. 

There  have  been  at  least  nine  agencies  concerned  with  credit  and 
finance. 

There  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  agencies  concerned  with  home 
and  community  planning. 

There  have  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  mat^ri^if 

of    COQStrUCtl<Ml. 

There  are  more  than  twoscore  personnel  ofllcers  for  the  Govern- 
ment listed  in  Washington  offices  alone. 

There  are  more  than  100  information  and  publication  offices  In 
Federal  agencies  at  Washington. 

There  are  more  than  100  Federal  agezury  Ubraries  In  Wastiingtoa 
besides  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  operates  an  average  of  1  motor  vehicle 
for  every  1.200  people  in  the  United  States,  and  they  travel  enough 
miles  every  year  to  traverse  nearly  every  highway  in  the  world. 

Hie  tendency  under  the  present  administration  has  been 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  number  of  bureaus,  commissions, 
and  authorities  with  a  consequent  increase  In  the  number  of 
Government  employees  upon  the  Federal  pay  roll.  A  study 
made  by  Brookings  Institution  reveals  that  between  March 
1933  and  September  1938  tbe  creation  of  new  agencies  waa 
largely  responsible  for  an  Increase  of  53  percent  in  number  of 
Government  civilian  employees.  Aa  a  contrast  to  this  condi- 
tion, the  same  study  shows  that  between  July  1921  and  Febru- 
ary 1933  the  number  on  the  pay  roil  had  increased  little  more 
than  1  percent. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted 
that  the  present  tendency  to  enlarge  and  expand  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  our  Federal  Government  is  of  such 
serious  proportions  as  to  demand  some  check.  While  there 
has  been  need  for  a  reorganization  of  departments  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  yet  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  condition 
that  approached  in  seriousness  that  which  now  exists.  The 
need  for  reorganization  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  passage  of  this  reorganizatkm  bill  cannot  in  itself  cure  the 
mtiie  situation.   It  ia^  however,  a  bUsp  in  Um  right  direction. 
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Pull  relief  can  be  attained  only  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  ready  and  willing  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
activities  that  have  outgrown  their  usefulness  or  proved 
ineffectual,  so  that  there  may  be  a  policy  of  economy  as  well 
as  the  efficiency  sought  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House.  Mere  structvural  reorganization  of  Federal 
administrative  agencies  without  elimination  and  curtailment 
of  unnecessary  and  useless  activities  cannot  provide  the  bene- 
ficial results  desired  by  the  taxpaying  public. 

During  my  service  in  the  House  I  have  given  my  support 
to  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  provide  for  a  reorgani- 
zation of  executive  departments  that  would  promote  economy 
and  efficiency  of  administration.  It  was  with  real  regret 
that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  could  not  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  so-called  reorganization  bill  offered  in  this  House. 
Unfortunately  the  authors  of  that  bill  sought,  under  the  cloak 
of  "reorganization,"  to  destroy  or  abolish  highly  approved 
and  necessary  departments  of  our  Government,  such  as  the 
present  nonpartisan  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  the  Comptroller  General,  that  guards 
and  protects  the  Federal  funds  against  expenditures  not 
authorized  by  Congress.  It  likewise  brought  within  its  scope 
independent  quasi-judicial  bodies,  such  as  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  numerous  other  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  similar  character  that  Congress  never  intended  to 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Executive. 
Furthermore,  there  was  the  fundamental  error  of  seeking  to 
preclude  Congress  from  having  a  full  opportimity  to  express 
Its  disapproval  of  any  or  all  acts  of  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  These  and  other  equally  important 
basic  objections  made  it  Impossible  for  me  in  the  fulfillment 
3f  my  duty  as  I  saw  it  to  give  my  approval. 

The  present  bill  has,  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated  the  objectionable  features  that  were  present  in 
the  reorganization  bill  of  the  last  session.    It  is  a  broad  de- 
parture from  the  basic  policy  of  that  bill.    The  fact  that 
these  highly  objectionable  features  have  been  removed  seems 
justification  for  the  fight  that  was  made  1  year  ago  against 
the  bill  then  l)efore  this  House.    I  am  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  bill  should  have  given  broader  veto 
powers  to  the  Congress:  and.  my  support  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  any  effort  to  enlarge  such  power,  whether 
made  by  amendment  or  motion  to  recommit  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  improvement.    But,  failure  of  any  such  effort 
does  not  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  reason  to  vote 
against  the  bill.    I  feel  that  the  authors  of  the  bill  have  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  draw  a  measure  that  would  recognize  the 
objections  that  precluded  so  many  friends  of  reorganization 
from  supporting  the  bill  that  was  offered  to  the  House  last 
3rear.    I  am  willing  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  In  them 
the  same  sincerity  that  they  have  recognized  in  those  of  us 
who  last  year  voted  against  the  bill.    Consequently,  although 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  does  not  provide  for  congres- 
sional approval  before  the  plan  of  reorganization  shall  be- 
come effective,  yet  it  does  provide  a  means  that  will  permit 
Congress  to  prevent  such  from  becoming  effective   if   the 
plan  as  offered  is  not  in  accord  with  congressional  opinion. 
Thus  Congress  does  retain  power  that  may  be  utilized  if  and 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary.    It  is  my  sincere  hope  and 
desire  that  resxilts  may  be  obtained  that  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory  in  providing  an  economical  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  governmental  agencies  and  departments  that 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


The  Reorganization  Subterfuge 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  10.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  use  for 

circumvention  or  any  of  the  Machiavellian  arts  in  business  or 


professional  dealings  or  in  i  .ny  transactions  between  man  and 
man.  Reprehensible  as  thjse  practices  may  be  in  the  rela- 
tions which  I  have  mentioE  ed.  it  is  even  worse  when  political 
cunning  is  resorted  to  by  5ither  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lature to  deceive  the  peopU . 

The  reorgarxization  bill,  \  is  introduced  and  finally  defeated 
in  a  previous  Congress,  was  vicious  both  in  intent  and  pur- 
pose, but  the  reorganization  bill  which  has  just  jjassed  is  a 
dastardly  piece  of  deceit. 

The  Republican  Membeit  of  the  House,  almost  to  a  man, 
voted  against  this  vicious  legislation.  The  old  rubber-stamp 
tactics  prevailed  on  the  majority  side  and  the  result  has  been 
an  abject  surrender  of  the  [rights  of  the  people  by  destroying 
the  independence  of  the  Intprstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  other  independent  agencies  created  by  Congress. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  subsection  of  the  bill,  although 
there  are  many  pieces  of  tharp  practices  in  this  legislation. 
I  want  the  public  to  knov  the  extent  to  which  their  rights 
have  been  surrendered  to  t  le  will  and  whim  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, and  I  would  have  the  public  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  minor  ty  did  everything  within  its  power 
to  defeat  this  atrocious  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on 
this  point.  As  the  law  nov  stands  the  following  agencies  of 
the  Goverrmient  are  independent:  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  iiJommission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Trade  Commission,  General  Accounting 
Office.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission,  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  United  States  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission, United  States  Maritime  Commission,  United  States 
Tarifif  Commission,  Vetera  as'  Administration. 

The  President  cannot,  ujider  existing  law,  remove  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  give 
as  his  motive  that  their  miids  and  his  mind  do  not  "go  along 
together,"  as  he  attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  Judge  Hum- 
phreys of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission.  He  cannot,  at 
present,  do  this  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  an  in  dependent  agency,  not  an  executive 
agency. 

But  what  happens  to  tl  ese  agencies  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  H.  R.  4421 1,  the  reorganization  bill?  In  the 
very  first  line  Congress  de<  lares  that  these  independent  £tgen- 
cies  which  I  have  named  t  re  now  "executive"  agencies. 

While  the  committee  re  port  interprets  the  bill  as  not  per- 
mitting the  heads  of  these  agencies  to  be  transferred  or  their 
offices  abolished,  any  lawyer  knows  that  the  judicial  rule  of 
construction  is  that  comtiittee  reports  are  considered  only 
when  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
There  Is  no  ambiguity  in  this  section  of  the  reorganization 
bill.  It  specifically  decla-es  these  agencies  to  be  executive 
agencies. 

Once  these  quasi-legislative  agencies  become  executive 
agencies,  each  of  their  of  icers  becomes  a  mere  "unit  in  the 
executive  department  and  hence  inherently  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive and  illimitable  po\  rer  of  removal  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, whose  subordinate  und  aid  he  is."  (See  Humphrey's 
Executor  v.  U.  S..  295  U.  S.  627,  referring  to  Myers  v.  U.  S.. 
272  U.  S.  52.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  qui  5i-legislative  agencies,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Conmais- 
sion,  and  the  others  which  I  have  listed,  are  to  remain  free 
from  ixjlltical  domination  and  control,  not  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  President,  t  lat  one  word,  "executive",  must  be 
stricken  from  the  first  lln ;  of  subsection  (b) ,  section  3  of  the 
reorganization  bill. 

Referring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade 
CMnmissions,  in  the  Humphrey  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 


We  think  It  plain  under 
of  removal  is  not  possessed 


ihe  Constitution  that  Illimitable  power 

^ 1  by  the  President  In  respect  of  officers 

of  the  character  of  those  Just  named.  The  authority  of  Congress, 
In  creating  quasi-legislative  or  quasi -Judicial  agencies,  to  require 
them  to  act  In  discharge  o:  their  duties  independently  of  execu- 
tive control  cannot  well  be  doubted;  and  that  authority  includes. 
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as  an  appropriate  Incident,  power  to  &z  the  period  during  which 
they  shall  continue  in  office,  and  to  forbid  their  renK>val  except 
for  cauae  in  the  meantime. 

Further  the  Court  said: 

For  It  Is  quite  evident  that  one  who  holds  his  office  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  another  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  independence  against  the  latter 's  wUl. 

The  President's  action  in  nominating  Mr.  Amlle  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  indicates  what  he  expects 
from  the  men  whom  he  hopes  to  appoint  when  vacancies  on 
these  agencies  are  "created." 

Could  It  be  that  the  minds  of  the  pres^it  members  of  the 
Interstate  Cwmnerce  Commission  do  not  go  along  with  the 
mind  of  the  President?  The  Washington  Post  of  March  8, 
1939,  quoted  the  President's  son  as  calling  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comimssion  "an  aged,  decaying,  tortoiselike  body." 

In  answer  to  that  quotation  let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Jamestown.  N.  Y,: 

We  believe  that  the  Interstate  Coofunerce  Commission  over  a 
period  of  50  years  has  Justified  the  wisdom  of  Congress  beyond  aU 
question  In  delegating  to  the  Commission  the  power  of  rate  making, 
and  we  urge  that  that  power  be  left  to  a  fact-finding  body  possess- 
ing the  necessary  qualifications  and  experience  and  free  from  politi- 
cal presstire  as  exemplified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Respect  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
expressed  to  me  by  hundreds  of  my  constituents  since  the  first 
reorganization  bill  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  important  rate  question  now 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  many  other 
important  cases  pending  before  it  which  vitally  affect  the 
business  Interests  of  this  country.  Is  it  possible  that  through 
the  Executive  power  granted  under  this  bill  the  independence 
of  this  quasi-legislative  body  is  to  be  destroyed  and  be  prosti- 
tuted to  selfish  and  political  ends?  Is  this  a  case  of  "pack- 
ing" the  Commission? 

Mr.  SpcEiker,  It  Is  about  time  that  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly the  businessmen  of  this  country,  should  realize  that  the 
assurances  emanating  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hopkins  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Before  it  is  too  late  I  hope  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  will  become  sufBciently  interested  and  aroused  to 
cause  them  to  lu-ge  another  branch  of  Congress  to  protect 
these  independent  agencies  from  domination  by  the  Executive 
by  striking  the  word  "Executive"  from  the  section  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Summing  up,  if  the  word  "executive"  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  3,  the  case  of  Myers  against 
tJnited  States  will  apply.  If  the  wwd  "executive"  is  stricken 
out.  as  it  certainly  should  be.  the  case  of  Humphrey's  Executor 
against  United  States  will  apply,  and  these  Independent 
oflBcers  will  remain  free  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  without  Executive  leave  and  free  from  Executive 
ccntrol  and  coercive  influence. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Reference 
to  Swift  &  Co.  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10,  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  good  precedent  was 
set  the  other  day  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Coffee]  when  he  went  directly  to  the  records  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  factual  answers  to 
certain  criticisms  of  that  Board  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Criticism  is  healthy,  and  I  think  It  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  an  agency  acting  in  such  a  field  of  contro- 
versy as  the  Labor  Board  is  forced  to  do.  I  think  that  Board's 
handling  of  its  affairs  should  be  open  to  constant  scrutiny. 


but  I  also  think  that  my  coHeagoe  from  Washington,  by 
refusing  to  accept  hasty  conclusions  about  the  Board's  han- 
dling of  a  case,  has  set  us  an  example  in  these  matters. 

Following  that  precedent,  after  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harrington  1  in  relation  to  the  Board's 
handling  of  Its  case  against  the  Sioux  City  plant  of  Swift  U 
Co.,  I  have  undertaken  to  examine  the  facts  set  forth  In  the 
report  of  the  Board's  trial  examiner  in  that  case. 

It  was  the  very  substance  of  the  gentleman's  criticism  that 
the  Board  gave  recognition  to  the  C.  L  O.  without  that  union 
having  claim  to  a  majority  of  the  employees.  If  such  were 
the  case,  this  would  Indeed  be  high-handed  action.  But  when 
public  records,  available  to  all,  show  that  275  of  these  workers 
out  of  444  designated  the  union  as  its  bargaining  representa- 
tive, the  criticism  against  the  Board  seems  to  dissolve  Into 
nothing.  I  do  not  stand  as  a  proponent  for  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the 
Board,  nor  would  I  Justify  a  sit-down  stelke.  The  N.  L.  R.  B. 
has  the  duty  of  examining  irtiether  or  not  a  majority  of 
workers  wish  a  certain  organization  to  represent  them.  In 
this  instance  the  signed  membership  cards  were  checked 
against  the  company's  own  pay  rolL  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact.  An  examination  of  the  report  convinces  me  that  the 
gentleman's  criticism  in  this  instance  has  no  validity. 

There  are  other  points  which  the  gentleman  makes  in 
undertaking  to  show  that  the  Board  has  been  imwise  In  its 
handling  of  this  case.  They  do  not,  however,  involve  sets  of 
facts  which  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  either  entirely  correct 
or  entirely  incorrect.  These  issues  are  now  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  itself.  The  trial  examiner's 
report  Is  not  a  final  order  but  merely  a  recommendation.  The 
Swift  Co.  has  filed  exceptions  to  it.  It  has  the  opportimity  to 
argue  orally  before  the  Board  on  these  matters.  The  Board 
Itself,  if  and  when  it  makes  Its  final  decision,  most  submit 
that  decision  to  possible  review  In  a  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
The  employer  In  this  instance,  as  In  all  other  instances,  is 
under  no  obligation  whatsoever  until  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
shall  finally  have  drawn  its  own  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
findings  on  the  record.  I  think  we  can  safely  leave  these 
controversial  matters  to  that  (orderly  procedure.  My  only 
interest  in  the  case  is  to  point  out  that  that  part  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Board  susceptible  to  factual  iMNXrf  has  not  in 
this  case  been  sustained. 


Stabilization  of  Prices  of  Dairy  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  KINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10.  1939 


CXDNCURBENT    BESOLUTICMf    OP    THS    LBOISLA.TDBB    OP 

STATS  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALJEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  : 

CJoncurrcnt  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d 
States  to  en*ct  leglalatloci  to  stablUae  prices  on  dairy  products 

Whereas  tbe  dairy  farmen  at  the  Matlco  are  beoomtng  impover- 
ished because  the  prices  received  on   the  public  tnarketo  lor   tbe 

commodities  produced  by  them  are  less  than  the  cost  of  producing 
such  conunodil^es:  and 

Whereas  the  impoverishment  ot  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  win 
ultimately  impoverish  all  the  people  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  legislation  t>e  enacted  by  Congress 
to  secure  fair  prices  for  dairy  products  lo  the  produoers  thereof;  and 

Whereas  dairy  products  constitute  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
tbe  total  products  produced  by  the  tarmeca  of  tbe  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  causes  of  the  depresslOD  hi  prices  are  the  importatlan 
of  dairy  products  from  foreign  countries,  dairy  substitutes,  and 
overproduction  engendered  by  the  tise  of  lands  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion of  grains  for  increased  dairy  product. on:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  M:nneso",a,  in  regular 
teuton  assembled.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
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It  hereby  Is,  urgently  petitioned  to  speedily  enact  legislation  which 
will— 

1.  Levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  5  cents  per  poxind  on  uncolored 
oleomargarine. 

2.  Bring  about  the  prevention  of  the  Importation  of  foreign  oils 
and  fats  used  In  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  and  of  dairy  products. 

3.  Provide  for  the  Immediate  removal  of  enough  butter  and  cheese 
from  the  public  markets  so  as  to  absorb  the  present  surplus  and 
distribute  this  surplus  for  relief  use. 

4.  Provide  an  effective  plan  to  prevent  lands  withdrawn  from 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  com,  and  other  crop  production  under  the 
Federal  Government's  plan  of  acreage  reduction  from  being  utilized 
for  the  Increase  of  dairy  production;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
ofBcers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


J 


ORD 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1939 

Bir.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  save  face  for  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  it  might  be  said  in  the  future  that  he  had  his 
^ay  100  percent  on  all  major  legislative  proposals  with  the 
of  Representatives,  his  administration  has  forced 
passage  in  the  House  of  a  "reorganization"  bill. 

No  matter  that  the  American  people  last  November  unmis- 
takedly  indicated  their  opposition  to  a  further  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

No  matter  that  the  American  people  last  November  shewed 
their  desire  for  an  independent  Congress;  for  one  that  would 
do  its  duty  and  refuse  to  delegate  further  powers  to  the 
President. 

No  matter  that  the  American  people  last  November  proved 
that  above  everything  else  they  wanted  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  in  retaining  this  they  did  not  want  the  comers 
cut. 

But  the  face  had  to  be  saved;  therefore,  the  administration 
brushed  aside,  as  usual,  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  voters 
last  November;  they  tossed  aside  as  inconsequential  the  peo- 
ple's objection  to  further  delegation  of  congressional  powers 
to  the  Executive;  they  cut  constitutional  comers  In  assum- 
ing it  constitutional  to  delegate  to  the  President  the  power 
to  make  laws  without  affirmative  action  by  Congress;  in 
short  they  tell  the  American  people  that  In  their  judgment 
the  President  can  be  trusted  to  do,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  those  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Technically  the  face  may  be  saved — certainly  it  is  lifted — 
once  again  in  its  true  light  and  its  real  aims  made  visible. 

The  superficial  justification  for  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress — ^the  excuse,  if  you  please,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  in  his  wisdom  perform  a  better  job  of  reorganiza- 
tion than  the  Congress;  that  he  will  now  be  able  to  make 
changes  in  the  executive  department  tor  efficiency,  among 
the  very  agencies  and  commissions  created  chiefly  during  his 
administration,  he  now  brands  as  inefficient.  The  physician 
would  doctor  himself. 

They  argue,  too,  that  the  Congress  will  not  pass  a  bill  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency;  that  they  could 
not  get  the  votes  to  pass  laws  in  the  interest  of  efficiency, 
thus  implying  that  Congress  would  run  from  its  duties.  The 
argument  is  foolish.  Certainly  a  Congress  the  majority  party 
of  which  is  so  well  controlled  by  the  administration  as  is  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  so  that  it  will  pass  a  reorganization 
bill  which  delegates  its  constitutional  powers,  could  be  forced 
into  line  if  necessary,  to  pass  directly  proper  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  requested  by  the  President.  Par- 
ticularly Is  this  true,  as  every  Republican  Member  would 


support  with  joy  a  recommendation  from  the  Executive  aim- 
ing at  efficiency  and  econora|y,  thus  giving  the  majority  party 

necessary. 

But  rather  than  make  hife  changes  In  a  certain  constitu- 
tional method,  the  Presiden ,  secures  power  In  a  questionable 
constitutional  manner  to  make  recommendations  which  be- 
come laws  luiless  both  Houses  of  Congress  take  negative 
action. 

TTiat  is.  when  the  reorgahlzation  bill  becomes  a  law,  any 
number  of  new  laws  may  tike  efifect  changing  the  executive 
department  to  the  will  of  th|e  President  without  the  Congress 
doing  a  single  thing. 

This  Is  not  the  American  way  of  making  laws — our  people 
want  Congress  to  make  th^ir  laws  as  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 


The  Republican 


Valley  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAltL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  1  EBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10,  1939 


■= 


ADDRESS  BY   MRS.   GEORGl   A.   CARTER,   FEBRUARY   17,    1939 

^ 


Speak  ;r 


In  order  that  the  country  and 
he  needs  of  the  Republican  Val- 
insert  a  very  able  address  made 
Superior.  Nebr.,  on  February  17, 


Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr 
this  Congress  might  know 
ley  of  Nebraska,  I  wish  to 
by  Mrs.  George  A.  Carter,  c 
1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  g^tlemen,  I  feel  especially  honored  to 
be  here  and  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  on  yoxir  program,  this  morntng. 

Although  this  is  my  first  tin  le  to  be  here  In  person,  I  can  assure 
yon  that  I've  been  here  in  spirit  at  each  of  your  meetings.  I've 
followed  your  progress  with  tl  e  deepest  Interest  and  hope.     And  I 

Wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those  nrho  have  worked  so  unceasingly  for 
this  project. 

They  have  given  so  generovikly  of  their  time  and  money  and  of 

fhe  meaning  of  the  word  "defeat"; 
on. 
One  we  know  so  well   speiit  weeks  when  I  knew  he  felt  the 
urgent  call  of  his  own  interests.     This  project  will  be  a  lasting 

I  hear  someone  say,  "Oh,  they  are 

Don't  tell  me  that.     Men  of  that 

lelds  and  see  a  valley  beyond  where 

May 


monument  to  his  efforts.     Do 

working  for  their  own  good"1 

type  look  out  over  their  own 

crops   are   growing   and   peopl^    are   prosperous   and    happy. 

God  bless  their  efforts  and  give  them  more  power. 

In  treating  this  subject,  Th«  Need  for  Irrigation  in  Our  District, 
I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  lolt  of  figures  that  you  are  all  familiar 
with.  I'm  not  planning  to  ca^?er  groimd  that  has  been  gone  over 
so  many  times,  but  with  yovu-  permission  I  hope  to  teU  you  In  a  very 
personal  way  Just  why  we  need  irrigation  in  our  district. 

Some  of  the  facts  cut  so  deebly  that  they  hurt,  but  If  the  telling 
will  in  any  way  advance  the  ca  use.  I'U  stand  the  hurt. 

It  will  be  54  years  the  28tli  of  this  month  since  my  husband's 
family  moved  on  this  farm  an(  I  Mr.  Carter  has  lived  there  continu- 
ously ever  since.  He  has  seen  the  Missouri  Pacific  RaUroad  bidlt. 
I've  heard  him  tell  how  he  gat  up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
do  his  chores  so  that  he  could  work  with  a  team  In  building  the 
road  south  of  our  place.  He  aas  seen  the  town  of  Superior  grow 
from  a  village  of  a  few  buUdiigs  to  the  size  that  It  is  today,  and 
has  witnessed  aU  the  changes  i  hat  have  taken  place. 

Our  farm  is  about  3  miles  ejst  of  Superior  on  second  bottomland 
and  in  former  years  produced  i>o  well. 

I've  heard  Mr.  Carter  tell  of  stepping  off  an  acre  of  com  just  to 
see  what  the  jrleld  reaUy  was  a  nd  f  oxmd  that  80  bushels  had  grown 
there.  ^ 

I  needn't  tell  you  of  the  alf^fa  that  used  to  be  raised,  the  splen- 
did garden,  the  cattle,  including  a  herd  of  Angus  bred  up  from 
the  beginning  of  two  purebred  cows  and  a  purebred  sire,  of  the 
herd  of  hogs  that  were  being  o  u-ed  for,  and  the  systematic  planting 
from  1  year  to  the  next. 

The  reason  I'm  telling  you  Ithis  In  our  own  famUy  Is  because  I 
know  It  so  well.  It  could  truthfully  be  said  of  any  number  of 
farmers  all  aroimd  us.  But  I  i  ?ant  you  to  have  this  pictiire  in  your 
mind  of  those  industrioua  eit  zens,  early  pioneers,  working,  plan- 
ing.  living  so  happUy.  ^ 
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Then  came  the  change:  crops  began  to  faU:  our  subsoU  moisture 
was  going  down;  the  herds  were  reduced.  We  Ehlp^>ed  the  Angxxs 
herd  to  a  pasture,  then  found  that  we  couldn't  feed  them  at  home 
through  the  winter,  so  had  to  leave  them  up  there.  Then  on 
through  the  next  s\immer  and,  well,  you  know  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  pasture  bill  finally  ate  up  the  cowa.  The  hogs  w«re  reduced 
and  reduced  untU  the  last  3  years  we  havent  even  had  a  hog  to 
butcher  for  our  own  use. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  expenses  continue 
on  a  farm,  whether  there  are  crops  or  not,  and  that  Interest  and 
ta.xes  keep  pUing  up.  and  when  a  loan  owner  dies  and  the  loan 
goes  into  the  estate  that  places  a  time  limit  to  the  situation  that 
makes  It  tragic. 

Maybe  I  shouldn't  take  the  time  to  recall  past  horrors  but  we 
have  a  happy  facility  of  forgetting  so  I'll  Just  draw  this  picture 
briefly.  Remember  the  bright  sunny  day  that  suddenly  became 
hazy,  that  big,  brown  cloud  that  came  belching  up  over  the 
horizon  and  faster  and  faster  it  came,  then  settled  down  on  vis. 
Oh,  the  dust,  we  ate  It.  We  breathed  it.  There  was  dvist,  dust 
everywhere.  And  how  many  times  this  was  repeated  untU  we 
wondered  If  it  would  never  end. 

Another  incident  I'm  sure  will  never  be  erased  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  many  <rf  you.  That  terrible  flood.  We  have  one  of 
the  citizens  trom  Alma  to  thank  fen'  really  telling  us  what  was 
coming.  Of  coiirse,  there  had  been  the  warnings  but  people  are 
inclined  to  minimize  those  warnings.  And  one  coming  and  really 
teUing  what  was  on  the  way  helped  prepare  us  for  the  worst. 
But  who  can  be  prepared  In  that  way?  My  husband  said,  "Oh,  It 
won't  be  like  It  was  in  '15  becatise  the  new  channel  wUl  carry  the 
water  all  right." 

He  was  Just  recovering  from  an  illness  and  really  not  able  to  be 
out  but  said  he  should  go  down  on  the  bottom  and  move  a  few 
pieces  of  machinery.  When  he  arrived  there  he  was  able  to  get 
one  machine  that  he  had  been  using  that  belonged  to  a  neighbor, 
up  on  higher  ground,  but  when  he  returned  the  horses  began  to 
sink  in  the  already  softening  ground.  Then  we  heard  the  reports 
all  day,  nearer  and  nearer.  Finally  we  went  to  bed  and  I  guess  it 
was  past  midnight  when  I  heard  that  sickening  crash.  That  was 
Just  what  It  soxinded  like  when  it  struck  down  south  at  us.  I  felt 
froeen  with  horror.  I  cotildnt  think  of  you  folks  out  West  here, 
some  who  had  lost  one  loved  one,  other  f  amUies  nearly  aU  gooe.  Oh, 
the  suffering  and  grief  that  follows  a  flood.  The  next  day  we  went 
down  to  the  bottom  and  there  the  water  was  boiling  and  surging, 
reaching  out  Its  hungry  fingers,  taking  everything  within  Its  grasp. 

That  water  that  was  going  rampant  carrying  destruction  every- 
where was  the  one  thing  that  we  needed  so'  much,  going  to  waste, 
worse  than  waste. 

We  tried  to  console  ourselves  by  thinking  otu^  was  only  property 
loss,  btrt  the  fields  of  grain  that  had  looked  so  promising  only  a  few 
days  before  would  never  lift  their  heads  again.  The  money  that  bad 
paid  for  the  seed  was  borrowed,  too.  One  mother  who  lived  down 
there  and  had  to  move  out,  but  went  back  later,  told  me  she  had  a 
terrible  ordeal  putting  the  children  to  bed  nights  for  months  after. 
They  were  afraid  of  another  flood. 

And  the  sears  that  a  flood  leaves,  the  deepest  sear  on  our  hearts, 
the  ones  that  will  always  remain  and  the  marks  on  the  land.  I  used 
to  enjoy  going  down  to  the  river  because  it  reminded  me  of  my  old 
home  In  New  York,  but  now  I  see  the  side  of  a  house  wedged  against 
a  tree,  the  remains  of  a  mattress  a  few  feet  away,  pieces  of  furniture 
that  have  that  water-bleached  appearance  that  sends  a  chill  through 
one.  Then  I  wonder  as  I  gaze  out  orer  the  sand  how  many 
unmarked  graves  are  hidden  therein. 

Oh,  the  tragedy  of  floods!  May  God  hasten  the  time  that  wher- 
ever floods  may  be  prevented  that  the  work  shall  be  done  quickly. 

Of  course,  the  natural  sequence  followed.  People  began  to  move 
away.  They  had  lost  their  prt^jerty  through  a  gradual  sifting  process 
or  by  a  terrtflc  blow  until  It  looked  better  farther  on.  The  question 
was  whether  to  take  what  little  was  left  and  gamble  on  a  chance 
or  stay. 

Many  must  have  gambled,  for  I  read  in  the  Lincoln  State  Jovimal 
on  Februarj-  7  that  the  Federal  relief  ofBclals  in  Washington  were 
confronted  with  a  report  from  Walter  A.  Duffy,  regional  director  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  stating  that  thousands  of  families — 20.000  was  the 
nvmiber  given — in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  were  searching 
for  a  place  to  locate.  He  said  their  condition  is  seriotis,  as  they  are 
living  In  tents,  shacks,  and  abandoned  buildings  under  the  most 
deplorable  conditions. 

What  a  pity.  Families  separated,  hopeless,  adrift.  What  a  class 
of  people;  such  a  change  In  that  short  time.  How  can  they  be 
rehabilitated?    I  dislike  that  word  so  much. 

Let's  use  all  our  Influence  that  no  more  shall  Join  the  ntmibers 
of  that  already  too  large  class. 

We  can't  help  but  mention  the  condition  of  the  famUies  who 
have  tried  to  face  It  out;  the  precious  eyes  that  Jtist  couldn't 
have  the  hrip  of  glasses  because  there  wasn't  money  to  buy  them. 
I  know  of  children  In  school  right  now  from  families  that  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  who  cant  afford  glasses  for  their  chil- 
dren, dental  treatment,  and  proper  medical  care;  those  families 
who  are  too  proud  to  ask  aid  or  would  be  barred  by  some  rule  or 
regulation. 

I  could  teU  you  of  an  instance  of  a  26-year-old  wife  who  had  to 
have  all  her  teeth  extracted  because  she  couldn't  have  thesn  cared 
for  and  they  passed  the  "helping  stage"  ot  the  dentist  who  sat  in 
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tbt  chair,  white  and  shaken  when  tt  was  over,  and  sBld  be  |art 
couldnt  endure  it  much  longer  seeing  those  suffer  when  they  might 
have  been  spared.  He  did  stop  practicing  dentistry  soon  after  and 
moved  to  another  State. 

This  Is  such  a  true  picture,  taken  from  a  real  family  Uving  in  ovir 
district.  I  shall  call  the  family  Jones.  They  lived  on  a  small  acre- 
age close  to  a  town  and  owned  the  land.  They  had  a  few  cows  and 
chickens  and  a  Wg  paxxluctlve  garden.  Mrs.  Jones  worked  the  gar- 
den every  p.  m.  while  the  baby  took  Its  nap  m  a  carriage  close  by. 
Prom  this  garden  vegetables  were  canned  for  future  use.  The 
family  of  children  had  well-balanced  meals  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
vegetables. 

These  last  6  years  that  same  garden  has  produced  only  a  few 
radishes,  onions,  and  lettuce  in  the  spring,  and  the  $10  worth  of 
seed  was  a  loss. 

Mr.  Jones  farmed  rented  land  for  his  big  undertaking,  but  as 
time  went  on  the  upkeep  of  the  machinery  and  tractor  fuel  mounted 
untU  a  mortgage  was  placed  on  his  little  tract.  He  still  owned  the 
land,  so  couldnt  get  aid.  Even  though  the  children  were  living  on 
navy  beans,  oleo,  and  part  of  the  time  bread  from  flour  that  had 
been  saved  from  wheat  of  the  former  years,  those  children  standing 
crying  while  commodities  of  pears,  oranges,  apples  were  being 
handed  out  to  reliefers;  lU-dothed.  Ill-nourished  to  the  extent  that 
the  eldest  dropped  out  of  school,  their  lives  blighted.  What  can 
they  think  of  our  Government?  How  can  they  be  made  into  good 
American  citizens? 

This  ts  Just  another  Ulustratlon  of  how  far  short  these  measures 
are. 

With  ourselves  we  applied  to  the  Ptederal  land  bank.  They  told 
US  that  they  didn't  care  to  make  loans  in  this  territory.  Another 
place  they  advised  us  to  "let  everything  go"  and  then  we  would 
be  m  a  position  where  they  could  help  us.  Imi^ine  the  United 
States  Government  giving  such  advice  to  its  people. 

We  who  hold  that  something  that  we  cant  deeoribe,  that  sotae- 
thing  within  ourselves  that  is  so  precious  that  we  wotUd  do  any- 
thing in  our  power  to  keep  it  untarnished  to  teach  our  children 
to  love  and  honor  it  as  we  do.  And  to  tell  vm  to  "stop  tryli^'  and 
go  on  relief. 

We  have  four  dairy  cows.  I've  built  up  a  Uttle  cream  ixjute  in 
town  and  that  with  the  help  of  our  relatives  who  have  clothed 
us  and  very  generously  donated  to  us  has  kept  us  going. 

We  read  of  the  desire  of  the  Oovemment  to  help  restrlet  the 
farms,  so  we  went  to  Nelson  to  mvesttgate  it.  A  htUe  lady  received 
us  in  the  office  and  relayed  the  questions  that  she  oouldn  t  answer 
to  an  Inner  office  until  we  came  to  a  p>olnt  where  she  asked  Mr. 
Carters  age  She  lifted  a  line  that  used  to  be  an  eyebrow  and 
very  haughtily  said,  "Oh,  we  don't  help  anyone  over  80."  Will  yott 
look  closely  now.  See  that  representative  of  our  Oovernment  teU- 
ing  that  citizen  who  stood  there  crowned  with  the  dignity  of 
years,  years  that  showed  visibly  how  he  had  labored  with  the 
sou  and  had  payed  taxes  to  support  our  Oovemment.  and  now  to 
keep  such  representatives  as  she  to  stand  there  and  lay,  "We  dont 
help  men  over  60." 

He  took  It  like  all  the  other  crushing  blows,  straight  in  the  face, 
but  his  shoulders  drooped  a  Uttie  more  and  lest  he  be  hurt  still 
more  I  said.  "Let's  go!"  As  a  parting  she  said.  "I  would  advise  you 
to  seek  help  across  the  hall."  But  we  passed  that  door  with  my 
head  up.  Never  as  long  as  I  have  a  mind  that  will  function  and 
two  hands  that  can  work  win  I  permit  my  family  to  come  under 
that  label. 

May  I  explain  that  I'm  not  sajrlng  this  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  I 
feel  this  deeply,  and  I'm  perplexed,  but  I'm  trymg  to  show  you 
what  the  conditions  are  and  that  the  exlstliig  agencies  are  Inade- 
quate. As  I  have  studied  and  lived  through  iC  there  seems  one 
solution,  one  bright  hope,  and  that  is  this  irrigation  project. 

All  of  us  want  it.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  farmers  flocklxis  ^ 
the  day  we  signed  up  the  contracts  I'm  sure  there  wouldn't  be  a 
doubt  in  jrour  minds.  We  want  it  to  raise  alfalfa,  com,  and  gardens 
so  we  can  go  ahead  and  plan  in  the  years  ahead,  so  we  can  restock 
our  own  farms. 

We  want  to  raise  our  children  on  otir  farms.  We  dont  want  them 
to  be  forced  to  go  away  to  seek  employment. 

New  school  buUdlngs:  If  scmething  Isnt  done  soon  we  wont 
have  any  children  here  to  attend  them. 

Auditoriums:  They  are  a  mockery  when  families  are  destltirte. 
And  how  much  labor  do  they  furnish  for  those  who  are  In  need? 
Give  us  irrigation  and  we  will  put  lots  more  to  wwk  right  in  our 
own  localities. 

Employ  sclentlflc  minds  to  curb  those  angry,  tmruly  waters. 
Make  them  run  in  smooth,  quiet,  Uttle  channels  that  will  give  life 
to  our  parched  land. 

Use  it?  I  should  say  we  will  use  It — 160  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  river. 

There  isnt  a  year  but  what  we  have  a  dry  speU  in  July  or  August. 
Many  years  one  Irrigation  would  mean  a  crop  for  us. 

When  the  folks  heard  that  I  was  to  be  here  today  one  after 
another  of  the  women  said,  "Speak  tat  me."  So.  in  the  name  of 
thoee  wives,  mothers,  and  hcxne  makers,  and  in  the  voice  of  these  I 
represent,  I  do  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence.  We  are  a«^<r>g 
for  "Water!"  "Water!"  "Water!" 

Remembering — '*We  the  people" — "For  these  people" — "Tliat  tl»ey 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


\ 
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Employees  Protest  Delay  in  Hearings  on  Wagrner 
Act  and  Refusal  of  N.  L.  R.  B.  to  Issue  Certificate 
of  Representation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 
Friday,  March  10.  1939 


STATFMENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PROTESTINa  DELAY  IN  HEAR- 
INGS ON  WAGNER  ACT  AND  REFUSAL.  OF  N.  L.  B.  B.  TO 
ISSUE    CERTIFICATE    OF    REPRESENTATION 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  union,  which  even  the 
Labor  Board  cannot  show  is  company  dominated,  and  which 
for  months  has  been  refiised  a  certificate  of  representation 
as  the  agent  for  collective  bargaining,  sent  representatives  to 

Washington  to  protest  this  delay. 

Organized  under  the  New  Jersey  law  and  with  a  signed  and 
dues-paying  membership  of  over  1,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,750 
employees  on  July  13.  1937.  this  xinion  has  been,  by  the 
Board,  deprived  of  its  right  to  a  certificate  of  representation. 

Appearing  here  this  week  before  the  Board  and  again  de- 
manding a  certificate  of  representation  it  was  told,  in  sub- 
stance, to  go  home  and  make  another  application. 

The  fight  of  this  labor  organization  for  recognition,  for  the 
privilege  of  bargaining  collectively  through  representatives  of 
Its  own  choosing,  has  been  carried  on  before  the  Board's  ex- 
aminer, before  the  Board,  and  before  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  beiore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  today, 
because  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decided — and  no  doubt  rightfully — ^that  it  could  not  appeal, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Board  has  refused  so  far  to  make  a 
"final  order,"  and  it  is  only  from  a  "final  order"  that  an  appeal 
can  be  taken,  the  employees  who  are  members  of  this  union 
organization  are  denied  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
Which  the  Wagner  Act  says  they  shall  have. 

When  will  we  amend  the  Wagner  Act?  How  much  longer 
will  Congress  permit  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  act?  When  will  that  Board  begin  to  act  promptly  and, 
toward  rivals  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  impartially,  fairly? 

The  following  is  the  protest  received  from  representatives  of 
this  organization  and  from  two  other  organizations  who  came 
to  Washington  to  appear  before  Mr.  Andrews  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  wage-hour  bill,  who  appeared 
before  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  and  who  desired  to  appear  before 
Senator  Thomas'  committee  on  hearings  having  to  do  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Wagner  Act: 

PBOTKST     AGAINST    POSTFONZICENT    Or     HKAKINGS    BEFORX    SENATE    COC- 
~       MrmX    ON    LABOR    AND    EDUCATION    TO    CONSIDER    PSOPOSED    AMEND- 
MENTS TO   NATIONAL  LABOR   RELATIONS   ACT 

Names  of  independent  labor  unions  and  of  their  delegates  who 
called  on  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke  yesterday  to  protest  against 
postponement,  ready  to  testify  and  show  why  the  act  is  a  hoax 
so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  American  workers  are  concerned  who 
wish  self-association  and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  throvigh 
representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  through  representa- 
tives chosen  for  them  by  either  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  the  C.  I.  O.: 
the  Aircraft,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  the  Cablecraft,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 
the  Calcocraft,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.;  all  represented  by  their 
organizer  and  attorney,  Edward  W.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
and  the  following  members:  Sam  Matthews,  president,  the  Air- 
craft; J.  E.  Alderman,  secretary,  the  Aircraft;  Leonard  Lee,  past 
president,  the  Aircraft;  Jim  Knudson,  member  of  the  cotmcU,  the 
Aircraft;  Robert  C.  Colgrove.  president,  the  Calcocraft;  Ed.  J. 
Mlkeshock.  secretary,  the  Calcocraft. 

The  Aircraft:  Plant  union  of  workers  at  Buffalo  of  Curtlss  Aero- 
plane Division  of  Curtlss- Wright  Corporation,  with  a  membership 
of  over  3.000;  organized  May  31,  1934.  under  old  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  (N.  I.  R.  A..  S.  7),  after  a  fight  with  Aero- 
nautical Workers'  Federal  Labor  Union,  A.  P.  of  L.  Moet  successful 
and  strongest  Independent  union  in  United  States  of  America,  with 
Income  from  dues  alone  far  In  excess  of  $30,000.  Relations  with 
management  ideal. 

The  Cablecraft:  Plant  union  of  workers  of  General  Cable  Cor- 
poratloirtn  Buffalo  with  membership  of  flve-hundred-and-odd  men; 
organized  AprU  15,  1937;  defeated  C.  L  O.  at  election  June  22.  1937. 
BmAUer  than  the  Aircraft,  but  equally  successful,  with  perfect 
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Sam   Matthews, 
President  of  the  Aircraft. 
J.  E.  Alderman, 
Secretary  of  the  Aircraft. 
Robert  C.  Colgrovx, 
President  of  the  Calcocraft. 

Ed.    J.    MiCKESHOCK, 

Secretary  of  the  Calcocraft, 
Leonard  Lex. 
James  F.  Ej^odson. 


Churches  and  Social  Security 
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LETTER  PROJm  A.  SUTHERLAND 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Action  of  Wisconsin  Synod 


Spes  Jeer 


my 


under  leave  to  extend 
i^iclude  the  following  letter: 

HoRicoN,  Wis.,  March  8,  1939. 
pommittee  on  Social  Education  and 
wvh  the  subordinate  committee  of  the 
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same  name  In  Milwaukee  Presbytery,  of  both  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  this  year,  convened  last  night  in  Milwaukee.  I 
asstuned  responsibility  for  communicating  to  you  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  group  relative  to  a  bill  now  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentavlves  to  cancel  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  exclud- 
ing persons  employed  by  nonprofit  organizations,  among  whom 
church  workers  are  classed. 

Actuarial  study  of  the  financial  Implications  of  church  Inclusion 
under  the  Government  act  demonstrates  the  fact  that  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  operate  the  existing  service-pension  plan  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chiirch,  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  provide  Its 
promised  benefits  to  future  pensioners,  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  obUgations  which  the  Government  act  would  place 
upon  the  churches  and  their  ministers. 

Through  Its  board  of  pensions  and  Its  program  of  protection,  our 
church  provides  the  service  pension,  the  disability  p>ension,  the 
pensions  for  widows,  and  the  generous  educational  allowance  for 
minor  orphans,  thus  affording  a  wider  coverage  with  a  larger  scale 
of  benefits  than  the  social -security  program  provides.  This  pro- 
tection is  now  avaUable  for  all  full-time  workers  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  is  held  as  a  moral  responsibility  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  members,  as  it  has  been  so  accepted  by  those 
now  enjoying  the  protection. 

Because  we  believe  the  proposed  Inclusion  wotild  very  greatly 
disrupt  the  anticipated  social  security  of  mtiltitudes  of  our 
brethren  who  have  been  building  for  old  age  upon  the  service 
pension  program  of  the  church,  and  because  we  believe  that  our 
existing  program  of  protection  for  dependents  Is  much  superior  to 
what  the  Social  Security  Act  can  offer,  and  because  we  believe  that 
we  should  keep  faith  with  our  people  who  have  contributed  most 
generously  to  our  existing  plan,  we  desire  to  communicate  to  our 
honorable  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Washington  our  belief 
that  the  proposed  Inclusion  should  be  defeated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Sutherland. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Wisconsin  Synod.  Committee  of 

Miltoaukee  Presbytery  Social  Education  and  Action. 
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Prices  of  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  10.  1939 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    OF    THE 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota: 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  stabilize  prices  on 

farm  products 

Whereas  widespread  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  producers  of 
farm  commodities  in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  States  relative  to 
the  losses  incurred  in  ordinary  farm  operations;   and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  Is  forced  to  seU  the  major  portion 
of  what  he  produces  on  a  world  market  and  purchase  all  of  his 
necessities  on  a  highly  protected  stabilized  domestic  market;  and 

Whereas  the  spread  between  the  values  of  the  commodities  the 
farmer  sells  and  those  he  buys  places  him  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  the  market  places;  and 

Whereas  this  price  disparity  has  existed  for  over  5  years  and 
promises  to  continue  indefinitely  and  create  disaster  pmr.r^g  agri- 
culturists; and 

Whereas  the  prices  of  agrlctiltural  commodities  are  not  on  a 
parity  with  prices  of  other  products  and  especially  with  the  prices 
of  those  commodities  which  the  farmer  must  buy;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  returns  from  the  fanning  Industry  have 
been  such  that  the  people  engaged  in  that  industry  are  practically 
bankrupt,  demanding  immediate  drastic  action;   and 

Whereas  the  farmers  are  the  largest  buyers  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts in  the  Nation,  and  a  return  of  their  purchasing  power  is  essen- 
tial before  we  can  have  any  general  and  lasting  return  of  prosper- 
ity; and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  price-fixing  opportunities  given  by  na- 
tional legislation  to  Indus^,  and  in  view  of  the  curtailment  of 
farm  production;  and 

Whereas  to  encourage,  create,  develop,  and  maintain  a  stable, 
prosperous,  and  permanent  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  necessary  that  agriculture  ohould  enjoy  the  same 
protection  in  price  stabUizatlon  which  is  enjoyed  by  industry;  and 

Whereas  our  present  economic  system  does  not  operate  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  when  there  is  an  exportable  stirplus  of  agricul- 
tural products,  thereby  resulting  in  the  world  price  being  paid  on 
not  only  the  exportable  surplus  of  such  agricultiiral  products  but 
on  that  consumed  domestically  as  weU;  and 
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Whereas  the  existence  of  an  exportable  surplus  of  a  vitally 
important  food  crop  la  a  national  necessity  and  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
create  a  deficiency  in  our  sUble  food  commodities  through  curtaU- 
ment  of  production;  and 

Whereas  to"  remove  the  disparity  in  prices  and  to  guarantee 
equality  to  agriculture  with  industry  and  labor,  it  is  wholly  ee- 
sentlal  and  absolutely  necessary  that  the  American  farmer  should 
receive  a  price  for  commodities  which  he  produces  which  wlU 
assure  him  cost  of  production  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  taxes.  Interest,  debts,  and  living  expenses:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  Senate  of  the  State  of  MinT^e9ota  {tfte  house 
of  representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  present  sitting,  be.  and  the  same  is.  urgently  peti- 
tioned and  requested  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  meet  our 
agricultural  crisis;  that  will  Insure  cost  of  production  plus  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  taxes,  interest,  debt  service,  and  living 
expenses;  that  wlU  place  agrlcultxire  on  a  parity  with  those  en- 
gaged in  industry;  that  will  retain  the  American  market  for  the 
American  farmer;  and  that  will  fix  an  adequate  pitninnnTn  price 
on  farmers'  products;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  ol  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Super-Shanties  of  Fort  Wayne 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10,  1939 


EDITORIAL    AND    AR-nCLE    FROM    THE    BALTIMORE    SUN    OF 

JANUARY  24,  1939 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  and  a 
newspaper  article.  The  Super-Shanties  of  Port  Wayne,  which 
appeared  In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  January  24.  1939. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  FVjrt 
Wayne  housing  plan,  which  offers  a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment in  American  low-cost  housing.  Many  of  my  coUet^ues 
saw  a  moving  picture  last  week  which  presented  this  unusual 
plan  in  detail. 

On  Wednesday  last  Senator  Millard  Ttdings.  of  Maryland, 
made  a  commendable  speech  on  the  housing  problem  In 
which  he  mentioned  the  Port  Wayne  plan  in  very  favorable 
terms. 

As  the  Representative  from  the  Port  Wayne  district,  I 
wish  to  recommend  to  Members  of  Congress  this  remarkable 
plan,  which  could  well  be  adopted  in  other  American  cities. 

The  following  articles  present  the  Port  Wayne  plan  in  a 
fair  light.    I  urge  you  to  read  them  thoroughly. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  January  24,  1939] 

MODESTLY    RTVOLUTIONAKT 

We  print  today  the  first  of  two  articles  describing  a  low-rent 
housing  project  in  Port  Wayne. 

These  houses  in  Fort  Wa3me  have  three  unusual  characteristics: 

They  rent  for  a  figure  which  Is  within  reach  of  all  but  paupers. 

They  conform  to  minlmxim  standards  of  health  and  decency. 

They  were  built  with  private  capital  and  actually  pay  a  return 
on  their  Investment. 

How  was  this  quasi  miracle  accomplished?  In  the  second  article 
the  methods  by  which  the  houses  were  financed  and  construction 
costs  were  held  down  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail.  But  fully 
as  important  as  these  details  is  the  fact  that  the  designers  of  these 
bouses  took  a  modest  view  of  their  task.  They  conceded,  Isefore 
they  ever  went  to  work,  the  practical  impoesibllity  In  the  Umted 
States  today  of  building  dwellings  for  rent  to  the  very  poor  which 
shall  compare  in  comfort,  convenience,  and  attractiveness  with  the 
dwellings  of  middle-class  America.  They  assumed.  In  fact,  that  such 
superior  housing  would  actually  be  harmful  to  the  poverty-stricken 
population  for  whom  they  were  designing.  For  superior  housing  la 
more  expensive  not  only  to  construct  but  to  maintain.  And  they 
had  the  benefit  of  some  of  England's  housing  experiences,  in  which 
the  very  poor  were  forced  to  put  out  so  much  of  their  Income  for 
their  improved  housing  accommodations  that  they  had  to  deny 
themselves  food.  They  had  also  the  benefit  of  Swedish  experience. 
where,  by  limiting  their  objectives  and  concentrating  on  dwelUnga 
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which  satisfy  minimum  atandards.  the  housing  people  have  at  least 
h^  the  comfort  of  seolng  minimum  standarde  attained. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  not  been  content  with  minima. 
CHir  housing  projects  have  tended  to  be  grandloee.  The  reault  Is 
that,  so  far.  our  effort*  In  public  housing  have  failed  miserably. 
We  have  here  and  there  some  sumptuous  developments.  But  toward 
the  aolutlon  of  the  actual  problem — which  Is  the  elimination  of 
urban  and  rtiral  slums,  of  that  housing  which  doesn't  even  come  up 
to  minimum  standards — practically  no  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Port  Wayne  project  suggests  a  method  of  approach  to  the 
problem  which  Is  entirely  new  to  this  country. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  January  24,  19391 

TUX  SDPSl-SHANTIXS   OF  rORT   WATNE 

(By  Philip  Wagner) 

Please  read  the  caption  under  the  photograph.  This  house  (no 
palace,  to  be  stire.  but  a  lot  better  than  the  living  quarters  for 
which  thousands  of  Baltimore  families  are  paying  two.  three,  and 
even  four  times  as  much)  Is  In  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  In  Port  Wayne 
there  are  60  others  like  It.  They  rent  for  $2.50  a  week,  or  $10  a 
month — a  rental  so  low  that  even  the  specialists  In  low-cost  hoiis- 
Ing  are  still  rubbing  their  eyes  over  It,  a  rental  so  low  that  It  actu- 
ally brings  decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  those  poor  who 
have  so  far  been  untouched  by  the  Federal  Govemnient's  home- 
building  ventures.  And  the  houses  have  been  built  not  with 
Federal  appropriations  but  with  private  capital  lent  on  mortgages 
bearing  4 '/i -percent  Interest. 

The  trouble  with  all  American  low-cost  hotaslng  so  far,  with  the 
ecceptlon  <A  this  enterprise  In  Fort  Wayne,  Is  that  It  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  low-cost.  It  hasnt  touched  the  real  slum  dwellers  who 
have  served  as  the  pretext  for  It.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  true 
of  every  one  of  Mr.  Ickea'  original  P.  W.  A.  hotislng  ventures.  Built 
on  expensive  land,  built  for  the  ages,  btillt  according  to  standards 
not  only  of  comfort  but  of  luxury,  they  cannot  be  maintained  at 
rents  which  the  great  mass  of  the  slum-dwelling  public  can  afford — 
not  even  when  a  large  proportion  of  their  construction  cost  has 
been  written  off  as  subsidy.  This  has  likewise  turned  out  to  be 
true  of  the  Federal  Qovemnient's  garden  suburbs,  the  several 
Greenbelts  of  which  the  most  celebrated  lies  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  EJveryone  who  has  seen  one  of  these  suburbs 
knows  that  they  are  delightful.  They  consist  of  charming  dwell- 
ings set  in  attractive  natural  surroiuulings  which  have  been  ren- 
dered still  more  attractive  with  the  help  of  skillful  landscaping. 
The  Oreenbelts  offer  all  sort  of  amenities.  But  amenities  come 
high.  Hence,  though  the  rental  charged  for  living  in  them  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  economic  rent  (that  is,  the  rent  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  them  pay  for  themselves)  they  are 
stm  not  available  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  people  whose  miserable 
living  conditions  are  supposed  to  provide  their  excuse  for  being. 

The  efforts  of  the  F^^ral  Government  to  build  real  low-cost 
housing  have  been  so  uniformly  discouraging  that  most  housing 
experts  will  now  tell  you  that  It  is  impossible  to  build  any  kind  of 
decent  housing  for  the  poor  without  pouring  huge  subsidies  into  it. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  Isn't  possible  to  build  bousing 
tor  the  lowest-Income  groups — polite  name  for  the  poorest  people — 
even  with  enormous  subsidies.  These  will  tell  you  that  the  very 
poorest  slum  dwellers  get  only  one  gain  out  of  all  these  housing 
enterprises — they  inherit  the  slightly  superior  dwellings  of  the  slum 
dwellers  who  Inherit  the  slightly  superior  dwellings  of  the  fortunate 
people  who  are  carefully  selected  to.  and  can  actually  afford  to,  Uve 
In  the  Government's  subsidized  housing. 

Baltimore  has  now  a  housing  authority  whose  activities  since  its 
establL'^hment  have  been  clothed  in  a  deep  blanket  of  mystery.  We 
know  that  it  was  established  primarily  in  order  that  Baltimore 
might  qualify  for  a  slice  of  the  current  Federal  low-cost  housing 
appropriation.  We  know  also  that  it  has  received  a  grant  of  $16.- 
000  000.  much  of  which  will  be  written  off  in  one  way  or  another 
as  subsidy.  We  know  that  the  money  is  to  be  spent  on  five  sepa- 
rate housing  projects  located  in  five  of  Baltimoire's  worst  slum  areas. 
We  even  know  where  the  sites  are.  thanks  to  a  leak  of  Information 
from  Washington.  More  than  that,  we  in  Baltimore  know  nothing. 
We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  dweUlngs  will  be  put  on  these  five 
slum  sites,  how  much  of  the  rent  will  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
rather  than  the  tenant,  or  what  the  actual  rate  of  rental  to  tenants 
will  be.  We  do  not  know  when  construction  is  going  to  begin,  when 
it  will  be  finished,  how  the  present  slum  dwellers  of  these  areas  will 
be  cared  for  when  they  are  evicted,  or  how  tenants  for  the  new 
dwellings  will  be  chosen.  Secret  as  a  mole  and  shunning  Ught, 
the  Baltimore  Housing  Authority  labors  and  labors  and  labors,  with, 
so  far,  no  tangible  results.  To  verbal  inquiries  it  retvims  the 
demand  that  all  questions  be  put  in  writing,  and  when  the  ques- 
tions are  written  down  it  disregards  them. 

Well,  while  our  Baltimore  Housing  Authority  holds  to  this  uncom- 
municative mood,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  examine  the  housing 
achievement  in  Port  Wayne,  for  this  is  the  one  venture  that  acttially 
offers  some  basis  for  believing  that  real  low-cost  housing  is  econom- 
ically practicable. 

To  begin  with,  these  houses  were  designed  on  the  basis  of  a 
wholly  different  conception  of  what  America's  worse  housing  need 
really  is.  The  idea  that  the  best  in  housing  Is  none  too  good  for 
every  free- bom  American  was  Junked  at  the  beginning:  In  other 
words,  housing  was  brought  down  out  of  the  clouds  and  stated  in 
terms  of  a  practical  contemporary  problem,  which  is  housing  for  the 
poirerty-stricken.  The  designers  began  with  the  basic  fact  that 
AJtSS  famiUes  in  Fort  Wayne  had  never  had  any  bathing  facilities. 
that  2,043  had  nsvvr  had  anyttilng  toeU^  than  outdoor  privies,  and 


that  890  of  them  had  never  enjoyed  running  water.  Starting  from 
these  facts,  they  undertook  to  design  a  house  which  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  the  wretched  shanties  in  which  these  families 
lived,  but  would  not  necessarily  measure  up  to  conventional  Ameri- 
can middle-class  standards.  "Itie  designers  went  on  the  assumption 
that,  for  people  who  have  netver  had  anjrthlng  but  a  privy  and 
who  have  never  been  in  a  bat-htub,  there  is  no  need  for  stinken 
tubs,  silent-flushing  seats,  and  heliotrope  toilet  paper,  that  indirect 
lighting  is  not  necessary  for  people  who  have  had  no  lighting  but  a 
kerosene  lamp,  that  hot-and-0  3ld  running  water  are  in  themselves 
sufHclently  sensational  for  peoole  who  have  had  to  haul  their  water 
in  buckets  from  a  communal  pump,  that  a  concrete  floor  is  a  lot 
better  than  a  dirt  floor,  that  1  pipes  which  are  exposed  Instead  of 
running  between  the  walls  aie  no  hardship  to  people  who  have 
never  had  the  benefit  of  any  Mind  of  piping. 

In  short,  the  designers  wen u  to  work  on  what  ought  probably  to 
be  called  a  super-shack  ratner  than  a  house — a  weather-proof 
dwelling  Insulated  against  thejcold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, built  not  to  outlast  the  ages  but  only  to  outlast  a  20-year 
mortgage,  sanitary,  cheap  to  maintain,  sensibly  planned  as  to 
space,  reasonably  agreeable  t9  look  at,  and  provided  with  those 
rudimentary  conveniences  of  l^hting.  heating,  and  watering  which 
are  as  strange  to  a  large  segrtient  of  the  American  population  aa 
they  are  to  the  natives  of  Dahcmey — all  this  to  be  built  for  as  low 
a  flgure  as  ingenuity  could  arrive  at. 

Tlie  result:  The  photograph  shows  the  exterior;  the  plan  shows 
the  interior.  Two  bedrooms,  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  barbarous 
practice  of  dumping  all  ages  i  and  sexes  together,  even  though  It 
might  still  violate  middle-class  notions  of  privacy.  Combined  living 
room  and  kitchen,  3rieldlng  a  nocwn  larger  than  the  average  middle- 
class  living  room,  a  room  that  I  is  easier  to  keep  and  generally  more 
satisfactory  than  two  tiny  oneti  A  bathroom,  undreamed-of  luxury, 
for  every  tenant.  T 

The  house  is  prefabricated,!  of  cotorse.  The  method  finally  de- 
cided upon  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  based  on 
a  phenol-resin  bonded  plywoofl  panel  unit,  which  had  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  wall  panels  are  8  feet  high,  4  feet  wide,  and  5  Inches  thick. 
Inside  and  outside  are  plywood,  nailed  and  glued  to  2  by  4  framing 
members.  They  are  filled  at  tge  time  of  construction  with  rock-wool 
bats.  They  can  be,  and  at  I^rt  Wayne  were,  made  by  unskilled 
labor  working  In  a  converted  bam.  Some  of  the  wall  panels  are 
plain:  others  have  windows  already  mounted  in  them;  others  have 
doors  already  mounted  in  theni.  The  roof  panels  are  the  same  type 
of  construction,  except  that  the  units  are  longer  (24  by  4  feet  and 
16  by  4  feet). 

These  panels  are  set  up  onja  concrete-slab  floor  and  bolted  to- 

ling  through  the  length  of  the  wall. 
have  been  bolted  in  place,  the  roof 
and  also  bolted.  Asphalt  roofing 
material  of  the  kind  used  onjbusiness  and  industrial  buildings  is 
then  applied;  the  plumbing  (o|  the  simplest  and  cheapest  design)  is 
fitted;  the  house  Is  painted,  $nd  it  is  then  ready  to  be  occupied. 
This  type  of  construction  is  sol  efficiently  Insulated  that  no  furnace 
is  necessary — the  stove  serves. 

These  houses  were  put  up  ad  the  rate  of  one  a  day  in  Fort  Wayne, 
starting  in  November.  Half  of  them  are  already  being  lived  in,  and 
the  rest  will  be  within  the  n^t  week  or  so.  More  than  600  appli- 
cations are  on  file.  They  can; be  taken  down  and  put  up  again  as 
easily  as  they  were  assembled  joriginally.  Their  over-all  cost  is  less 
than  $900. 

These  are  hardly  to  be  de^ribed  as  dream   houses 
comparatively   little    scope   fa'   gracious   living. 


gether  with  long  rod  bolts  rut 
When  the  walls  and  partltior 
panels  are  swung  into  p>06itic 


They  offer 
They  look  cheap. 
They  tend  to  get  smelly  whed  all  the  doorsand  windows  are  kept 
closed. in  bad  weather  (thanks 
tion).    They  will  outrage  the 


to  the  high  efllciency  of  their  insula- 
perfectlonlsts  who  are  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best,  "they  emphasize  an  ugly  fact,  which  Is 
that  for  great  masses  of  Am(  xicans  such  humble  homes  as  these 
represent  a  huge  stride  upwarfl  in  their  standard  of  living.  This  is 
an  appalling  indictment. 
But  these  houses  have  this  c^e  great  virtue  over  the  dream  houses 

Given  all  the  conditions,  economic 
and  social,  of  the  United  Statis  of  January  1939,  they  are  practical. 
They  represent  a  concrete  ach  levement  in  the  provision  of  housing 
for  those  who  need  it  most. 


HON.  JOHN 

OF 
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CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
STATE 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.   Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Development  if  Farm  Woodlands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


G.  ALEXANDER 

HINNESOTA 

I  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Harch  10,  1939 


OP    THE    LEGISLATURE    OP    THE 
i>F  MINNESOTA 


resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota: 


1  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  concurrent 
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Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  Congrees  of  the  United 

States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  need  to  establish 

•    a  more  stable  program  of  subsidies  to  farmers  for  development 

and  maintenance  of  farm  woodlands  and  shelterbelts 

Whereas  the  farm  woodlands  make  up  more  than  5.000.000  acres 

0'  the  19.000.000  acres  of  forest  land  In  the  State  of  Minnesota:  and 

Whereas  forests  are  a  soil-building  and  soil-conserving  crop:  and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  good  rxmservation  on  these  lands  can  be 

encouraged  by  special  inducements,  such  as  those  given  under  the 

agricultural  conservation  program:  and 

Whereas  this  program  now  includes  benefits  for  maintaining  land 
in  pasture  and  orchards:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  should  also  include  a  stable  and  comprehensive  program 
of  benefits  for  forestry  practices  on  farm  woodlands.  Including  the 
protection  of  such  woodlands  from  grazing,  fire,  and  destructive 
logging:   and  be  It  further 

Res^r^d,  That  addtional  technical  forestry  aid.  as  authorized  by 
the  Norris-Dexey  Parm  Forestry  Act,  should  be  provided  to  Instruct 
the  farmers  and  woodland  owners  in  this  phase  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Federal  Reserve  Report  on  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


AR-nCLE     FROM     THE     NEW     YORK     HQIALD     TRIBUNE     OP 

MARCH  13,  1939 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  im- 
portant and  timely  statement  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  the  subject  of  Price  Control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  13.  1939] 
Proposals  to  Maintain  Pkicis  at  Fixed  Levels 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  asked  to  give  its  opinion  about  proposals  to  require  some 
agency  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  general  level  of  prices  and 
then  to  keep  it  constant.  Some  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  do  this  and  some  would  create  a  new  agency  for  purpose. 
All  would  require  that  prices  be  controlled  by  regulating  the 
amount  and  cost  of  money. 

Those  who  favor  such  proposals  believe  that  prices  can  be  raised 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  money,  that  prices  can  be  lowered  by 
reducing  the  supply  of  money,  and  that  prices  can  be  kept  fairly 
steady  by  changing  the  supply  of  money  in  the  right  direction  at 
the  right  time.  They  beUeve  that  if  prices  were  kept  fairly  steady 
we  would  not  have  booms,  depressions,  and  panics:  business  would 
run  along  on  an  even  keel;  and  much  suffering  and  hardship  would 
be  prevented. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire 
to  prevent  booms  and  depressions,  and  has  always  considered  it 
its  duty  to  do  what  it  could  to  help  accomplish  these  resulu. 

cannot  control  prices 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  (1)  prices  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  changes  in  the  amount  and  cost  of  money:  (2)  the 
Board's  control  of  the  amount  of  money  is  not  con^ilete  and  can- 
not be  made  complete;  (3)  a  steady  average  of  prices  does  not 
necessarily  resvilt  in  lasting  prosi>erity;  and  (4)  a  steady  level  of 
average  prices  is  not  nearly  as  Important  to  the  people  as  a  fair 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  the  conunoditles  which  they 
produce  iemd  those  which  they  must  buy. 

Steady  prices  and  lasting  prosperity  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  alone,  because  they  are 
affected  by  many  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

1.  Prices  do  not  depend  on  money  alone.  Experience  in  recent 
years  has  shown  that  prices  are  not  controUed  by  the  amount  or  cost 
of  money. 

If  currency  alone  is  considered  as  money,  the  facts  are  clear  and 
simple.  There  was  $3 .600 .000 .000  of  currency  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  outside  the  banks,  in  the  middle  of  1926  and  about  the 


amount  in  the  middle  of  1929.  while  at  the  end  of  19S8  the  amount 
of  currency  had  increased  to  ^5.700.000.000.  If  prices  were  governed 
by  the  amount  of  currency,  prices  would  have  been  about  the  same 
in  1929  as  in  1926  and  would  have  increased  sharply  by  the  end  at 
1938.  The  facts  are  that  the  average  of  wholesale  prices,  expressed 
in  an  index  number,  was  100  in  1926,  95  in  1929.  and  77  In  1988.- 
FVom  1926  to  1929  there  was  no  change  in  the  amount  of  currency 
but  there  was  a  drop  erf  5  percent  In  prices.  Prom  1929  through 
1938  there  was  an  Increase  of  60  percent  In  currency,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  20  percent  in  prices.  Eridently  casta  and  prloes 
do  not  move  together. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  amotmt  of  currency  does  not 
control  prices.  Currency  is  not  the  principal  means  used  by  people 
in  paying  for  what  they  buy.  In  fact,  it  is  the  small  change  of 
business.  Most  people  keep  only  as  much  money  in  their  pockets 
as  they  require  for  their  day-to-day  needs,  such  as  carfare,  lunches. 
gasoline,  and  other  items,  and  what  they  do  not  need  they  deposit 
at  the  banks.  Business  firms  require  ctirrency  to  meet  pay  rolls, 
stores  to  make  change.  Banks  keep  on  hand  only  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers  and  send  the  rest  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Because  of  the  way  we  have  come  to  use  our  ctirrency.  chiefly  for 
small  payments,  we  cannot  expect  to  raise  prices  or  increase  pros- 
perity by  the  issuance  of  more  currency  either  by  the  Treasury  or 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Any  surplus  above  the  amount 
needed  would  only  come  back  to  the  Reserve  banks.  People  can 
always  get  all  the  currency  they  need  so  long  as  they  have  deposits 
to  draw  on. 

But  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  bill*  in  this  country  are  paid 
by  checks  drawn  on  bank  deposits.  Therefore  the  deposits  that 
the  public  holds  in  banks  and  can  use  as  a  means  of  paying  for 
wluit  it  buys,  as  well  as  the  currency  outside  of  banks,  needs  to  be 
considered  as  money.  Again,  the  facts  show  clearly  that  the  volume 
of  money  does  not  control  the  price  level. 

The  amount  of  demand  deposits  was  •22.000.000.000  in  June  1026. 
t23 .000.000.000  in  June  1929.  and  •26.000.000.000  at  the  end  of  1938. 
As  already  stated,  currency  outside  of  banks  was  •3.600.000.000  In 
1926  and  in  1929.  and  (5.700.000.000  in  1938.  The  amount  of  money, 
therefore,  was  larger  in  1929  than  in  1936  and  larger  In  1938  than 
in  1929.  But  what  happened  to  prices?  In  1929  they  were  6  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1928,  and  In  1938  they  were  23  percent  lower 
than  in  1926.  This  proves  that  factors  quite  apart  from  the  volimie 
of  money — 1.  e.,  of  currency  and  deposits  together — were  influ- 
encing the  price  level. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  amount  of  money  and  prloes 
have  changed  together;  but  usually  they  have  not.  When  they 
have  moved  together  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  It 
takes  more  money  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business  when  prices 
are  high  than  when  they  are  low. 

Whether  prices  and  the  volume  of  money  do  or  do  not  mors 
together  depends  on  many  other  conditions,  such  as  weather  and 
the  size  of  harvests,  inventions,  foreign  trade.  Government  spend- 
ing, taxes,  wages,  and  the  general  atUtude  of  business.  When 
people  are  venturesome  and  expect  good  times  they  lay  in  supplies, 
and  this  tends  to  raise  prices.  When  people  are  discouraged  and 
exp>ect  things  to  go  badly,  they  tighten  their  belts  and  buy  as  little 
as  i>OESlblc.  The  demand  for  goods  declines  and  prices  fall.  Usu- 
ally other  things  have  a  greater  influence  on  prices  than  has  the 
amount  of  money. 

Neither  do  prices  depend  on  the  cost  of  money.  This  also  has 
been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  last  10  years.  The  cost  of 
money  is  lower  than  It  has  ever  been  at  any  time  for  which  we 
have  a  record.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
Government  can  borrow,  end  of  the  rate  at  which  large  corpora- 
tions can  get  money  in  the  money  market,  but  also  of  the  rats 
charged  by  banks  to  their  regular  customers.  The  average  rata 
charged  by  banks  in  36  cities  on  their  business  loans  was  around 
5  percent  in  1926;  it  rose  to  over  6  percent  in  1929  and  fell  to 
3«4  percent  in  1938.  Federal  Reserve  discount  rates  in  1926  wer« 
3H  to  4  percent;  in  1929,  4V«  to  6  percent.  In  1988  rates  wers 
1  to  114  percent.  During  this  period  when  the  cost  of  money 
was  so  drastically  cut.  prices  went  down  by  about  one-fourth. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  board  finds  it  impossible  to  beUers 
that  prices  can  be  controlled  by  changes  in  the  volume  and  cost 
of  money. 

a.  Federal  Reserve  cannot  completely  centred  the  amount  of 
money:  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  furthermore,  does  not  and 
cannot  have  complete  control  of  the  amount  of  money  and  its 
tlse.  It  has  an  influence  of  the  amount,  and  when  other  things 
are  favorable  this  Influence  can  become  effective,  but  there  are 
many  occasions  when  the  System's  powers  are  limited. 

CUSKENCT  NOT  MAIN  TTTU 

As  already  explained,  currency  is  not  the  most  Important  item 
in  our  business  life,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  supplies  at 
all  times  the  currency  that  the  public  demands.  If  the  Reserve 
System  should  engage  in  so-c&lled  open -market  operations,  that 
is,  if  it  should  buy  Government  bonds,  and  if  it  should  pay  out 
Federal  Reserve  notes  for  them,  as  has  been  proposed  in  some  of 
the  bills  before  Congress,  this  ctirrency  would  come  right  back 
to  the  Reserve  tmnks  and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  more  influence  on  the  amount 
of  deposits  than  it  has  on  the  amount  of  currency,  but  there  are 
limits  to  the  System's  influence.  The  S3rBtem  has  power  to  give  the 
banks  more  reserves  by  buying  Government  bonds.  The  sellers 
would  receive  checks  which  they  would  deposit  in  their  banks.  The 
banks  in  turn  would  deposit  these  checlcs  in  the  Federal  Beaervs 
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bulks,  thas  bicreaslm?  their  balances  which  under  the  law  are  the 
members  banJcs'  le^ai  reserves. 

At  a  time  when  things  are  going  well  and  there  Is  a  demand  for 
•a  much  bank  credit  as  the  banks  can  supply.  Increasing  the  re- 
serves of  the  banks  will  usually  increase  the  amount  that  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  lend  or  invest.  As  the  banks  lend  or  invest  the 
money  they  can  pass  on  to  the  public  not  only  the  amount  of  un- 
used reserves  that  they  have,  but  all  the  banks  together  can  pass  on 
several  times  the  amoiint  of  these  reserves.  This  is  because  the 
b«nk8  are  required  to  keep  as  reserves  only  a  portion  of  their  de- 
posits. The  proportions  are  different  for  different  classes  of  banks; 
but,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  banks  together  can  lend  or  invest 
about  six  times  as  much  as  their  reserves.  (A  detailed  explanation 
of  the  way  this  works  was  given  in  the  Board's  annual  report  tar 
1936.) 

When  conditions  are  such  that  banks  lend  or  Invest  all  the  money 
they  can.  the  Reserve  banks  by  buying  $1,000,000  of  Government 
■eciirlties  can  enable  the  banks  to  increase  deposits  held  by  the 
public  by  $6,000,000.  Conditions,  however,  are  not  always  such  as 
to  iJTtng  this  about.  They  have  not  been  so  for  a  numljer  of  years. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  bought  more  than  $2,500,000,000  of 
Government  securities.  There  has  been  a  large  Inflow  of  gold  from 
abroad,  and  the  reserves  of  our  banks  have  increased  from  about 
$3,700,000,000  in  December  1933  to  $9,000,000,000  in  January  1939. 
Deposits  of  banks,  however,  have  not  increased  In  anything  like 
the  same  proportion,  because  the  banks  have  not  found  It  possible 
to  use  all  the  reserve*  they  held.  At  this  time  they  have  about 
$3,500,000,000  more  reserves  than  the  law  requires  and  are  not 
finding  any  way  to  use  these  reserves. 

ITie  Federal  Reserve  System  can  see  to  it  that  banks  have  enough 
reserves  to  malce  money  available  to  commerce,  indtistry.  and  agri- 
culture at  low  rates:  but  It  cannot  make  the  commercial  banks  use 
tbeae  reserves,  it  cannot  make  the  people  borrow,  and  it  cannot 
make  the  public  Ei>end  the  deposits  that  result  when  the  banlcs  do 
make  loans  and  investments. 

3.  Steady  prices  do  not  assure  prosperity,  even  if  the  amount  of 
money  did  determine  prices;  and  even  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  could  determine  the  amount  of  money,  experience  shows 
that  steady  prices  woiild  not  necessarily  mean  pro^jerity. 

It  Is  true  that  vicdent  changes  in  prices  are  harmful.  A  very 
rapid  rise  in  prices  results  in  speoilation,  in  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories, and  m  unsoond  undertakings  which  later  result  In  a 
oollapse  with  fmUlxig  prices,  falhng  business,  and  general  distress. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  lastlnR  prosperity  Is  assured  when 
prices  are  steady.  We  had  fairly  steady  prices  from  1921  to  1929, 
but  during  that  period  there  was  developing  a  speculative  situation 
which  led  to  the  collapse  in  1928.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
billions  of  unsound  foreign  loans  were  made;  that  expensive  and 
unsoundly  financed  apartment  houses  and  office  btilldlngs  were 
erected  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  people;  that  stock  prices  rose 
to  fantastic  levels.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  ground  was 
prepared  for  the  depression  which  tiegan  in  1929  and  from  which 
we  have  not  yet  completely  emerged.  An  unchanged  average 
of  wholesale  prices  alone,  therefore,  does  not  assure  the  people  of 
lasUng  prosperity.  While  prices  are  stable,  destructive  forces  may 
be  at  work  that  lead  to  panic  and  disaster.  To  require  the  Board 
to  be  guided  in  its  policies  entirely  or  prindpally  by  changes  in 
the  level  o#  prices  wovild  prevent  it  at  times  from  doing  its  hest 
to  serve  the  public  interest. 

BBJiTioN  or  PKICia 

4.  Relations  of  prices  more  Important  than  average  prices:  One 
reason  why  steady  average  prices  do  not  assure  prosperity  Is  that 
the  average  can  be  steady  while  j»rices  of  some  of  the  commodities 
that  make  it  up  change  violently.  People  are  more  interested  in 
the  relation  between  the  prices  of  what  they  produce  and  sell  and 
the  prices  of  what  they  buy  and  use  than  In  the  general  price 
level.  A  farmer  to  interested  not  only  In  what  he  can  get  for  his 
products  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production  but  also  in  what  he 
has  to  pay  for  the  things  that  he  needs  to  buy — how  many  btishels 
of  wheat  or  pounds  of  cotton  it  takes  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
new  plow.  POT  the  Industrial  producer  the  cost  of  his  raw  mate- 
rials and  labor,  compared  with  the  prices  that  his  products  will 
fetch.  Is  what  counts.  To  a  wage  earner  or  salaried  man  the  im- 
portant thing  is  the  relation  between  his  income  and  the  cost  of 
livtog.  Even  the  ability  of  people  to  pay  their  debts  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  average  level  of  prices  as  upon  the  amount  by 
which  their  net  income  exceeds  their  living  expenses. 

A  steady  average  at  prices,  furthermore,  may  cover  up  sharp 
movements  in  prices  at  important  oonmtiodltiee  upon  which  large 
sections  of  the  country  depend.  PVjr  example,  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember 1937,  while  the  average  of  wholesale  prices  was  steady, 
grains  declined  by  19  perocnt  and  cotton  by  38  percent.  Many 
people  are  misled  by  averages.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  aver- 
age of  all  wholesale  prices  at  77  percent  of  the  1926  level,  prices  of 
farm  products  are  at  only  67  psrcent.  while  industrial  commodities 
are  at  80  percent.  Even  prices  of  different  farm  products  differ 
widely.  Ciotton  and  grain  prices  are  50  percent  of  the  1926  level, 
while  livestock  prices  are  80  percent. 

An  attempt  to  maintain  a  steady  average  of  prices  wotUd  rxm 
Into  s«1ous  dllBculty  In  years  when  prices  of  some  commodities 
were  forced  up  t>y  drought,  armament  demand,  or  other  things 
beyond  the  contr^  of  the  monetary  authority.  When  prices  of 
Industrial  nuiterlals  advanced  in  1936-37.  a  steady  average  of  prices 
could  have  been  maintained  only  if  prices  of  finished  products  had 
declined,  and  if  that  had  occurred,  it  wotild  have  made  It  unprofit- 
able to  buy  materials  on  a  rising  market  with  the  prospect  at  sell- 
loc  finished  products  an  a  falling  market.    Tills  would  have  re- 


sulted In  a  slowing  down  of  industrial  and  building  activity.  Dif- 
ferences between  price  move  nents  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
prodiKTts  were.  In  fact,  an  ii^portant  reason  of  the  turn-down  In 
business  in  1937. 

SYMPATHIZES   WtlH    AIMS 

Summary: 

To  summarize,  the  Board  df  Governors  is  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  real  purpose  of  the  ]  irice-stabillzlng  bills,  which  is  to  pre- 
vent booms  and  depressions  $nd  have  bvtsiness  always  on  an  even 
keel.  But  experience  has  shown  that  prices  do  not  depend  primarily 
on  the  volume  or  the  cost  of  money;  that  the  Board's  control  over 
the  voliune  of  money  is  noti  and  cannot  be  made  complete,  and 
that  steady  average  prices,  (^ven  if  obtainable  by  official  action, 
would  not  assure  lasting  prosperity.  The  Board  exerts  all  its  powers 
to  provide  a  constant  and  ample  flow  of  nu>ney  at  reasonable  rates 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commerc  e,  Industry,  and  agricultiore.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  lasting  proepeilty  many  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  many  grDups  in  the  general  public,  must  co- 
operate, since  policies  in  resp(>ct  to  taxation,  expendittires.  lending, 
foreign  trade,  agriculture,  aiid  labor  all  infiibence  business  con- 
ditions. 

The  Board  believes  that  aii  order  by  Congress  to  the  Board  or 
to  any  other  agency  of  Ctonj  ress  to  bring  about  and  maintain  a 
given  average  of  prices  woulq  not  assist,  but  would  hinder,  efforts 
to  stabilize  business  conditlorts.  It  would  hinder,  Ijecause  the  price 
average  frequently  would  Indicate  a  policy  that  would  work  against 
rather  than  for  stability.  Such  an  order  would  also  raise  In  the 
public  mind  hopes  and  expectations  that  could  not  be  realized. 

Cionclusion:  In  view  of  all  these  considerations  the  Board  does 
not  favor  the  enactment  of  a  ay  bill  based  on  the  assimiption  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  S3rstem,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, can  control  the  volunie  of  money  and  credit  and  thereby 
raise  the  price  level  to  a  prea  Bribed  point  and  maintain  it  there. 


Bernair  Macfadden 


EXTENSIO^r  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NO!  ITH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  ( 'F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  13,  1939 


STATEldENT.    EDITORIALfi,    AND    ARTICLE    ON    BERNABB 

IciCFADDEN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  F  resident,  several  days  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hon.  BernaiT  Macfad- 
den, eminent  publisher  and  physical-culture  exponent. 
This  bill  interests  itself,  in  a  sense,  with  a  bill  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  Hon.  Robert  Wagner,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  iisk  that  there  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Macfadden  as  printed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Ga- 
zette, of  Stillwater,  Minnl  an  editorial  from  the  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Enterprise;  one  from  the  Union  Sun  Journal,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.;  and  a  brief  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  K. 
Meek,  which  was  printed  im  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  an  the  Recc«d.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Stillwater  (lliin.)  Gazette  of  Febrxxary  18,  1939] 

AN   TTMPARAI.l.KI.EP   TRAGEDY —rAn-tJEE   TO   PBOTECT    OtTB    TOUTH 

Pbr  generations  the  Engli^  i -speaking  countries  suffered  beyond 
the  power  of  tongw  or  pen  to  fittingly  describe,  because  of  the 
then  prevailing  prudery.  ' 

The  prurient  conctptlon  <if  our  bodily  functions  gave  us  an 
obscene  outlook  upon  life  geaerally. 

The  body  was  vile  and  unholy,  and  we  were  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  life  with  an  tmclean  attitude  toward  everything 
associated  with  our  F»hysiological  fxmctions. 

..r7**  ^  °°°**  ®°°^  ^"*  ^  *°  "glorify  God  in  your  body-;  that 
•Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unt»elievlng  is  nothing  pUre." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that:  we  are  out  of  harmony  with  theo- 


logical teachings  in  assuminj 
structure. 


such  an  attitude  toward  our  bodily 


And  what  has  been  ttie  disastrous  result  of  this  mystery  with 
Which  we  have  allowed  our  y  )uth  to  grow  up  to  adult  life?  They 
learn  little  or  nothing  of  th;  physiological  laws  of  sex  •  •  • 
the  information  they  acquin  is  usually  of  a  filthy  nature,  from 
companions  who  have  an  unc  ean  idea  of  what  should  be  the  most 
divine  relations  of  human  Wb. 

The  very  source  of  life  itself  to  made  contempUble  and 
abominable. 
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Until  recently  even  our  literature  could  never  speak  of  preg- 
nancy, and  a  newborn  babe  in  a  family  was  t»rought  bv  the  stork 
or  found  xinder  a  raspl>erry  bush.  Think  of  the  vUe  resiilts  of  such 
an  attitude. 

And  it  is  only  recently  that  our  youth  has  had  the  faintest 
opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  the  most  deadly  of  all  dis- 
eases •  •  •  the  venereal  scourge.  He  had  to  acquire  the 
devastating  disease  before  he  could  learn  anything  at>out  it. 

And  untU  very  recent  years  the  treatment  for  this  disease  was 
worse  than  the  disease  itself.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
brought  on  paresis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  many  other  complaints 
that  made  life  but  little  more  than  a  satanic  inferno. 

And  when  I  look  back  at  my  publishing  career  during  the 
period  when  I  was  solely  a  propagandist  with  one  idea  only — and 
that  to  help  the  youth  of  the  land  build  up  a  fine  physique — and 
recall  the  experience  that  I  had  In  trying  to  warn  them  against 
syphilis  and  other  allied  complaints  •  •  •.  I  remember  poign- 
antly the  thousands  of  letters  that  came  to  me — human  trag- 
edies— hundreds  of  them. 

A  ntunljer  came  as  a  last  sacrament,  damning  the  environments 
in  which  they  grew  to  manhood,  with  the  statement  to  the  effect 
that  they  expected  to  get  out  of  it  all  through  suicide. 

And  with  all  this  evidence  before  me  a  story  was  written  by  a 
well-known  author  for  the  one  purpose  of  warning  youth  against 
these  degenerating  diseases.     I  was  35  years  ahead  of  my  time. 

But  my  efforts  at  that  time  were  rewarded  with  a  2-year  sen- 
tence in  the  F>enltentlary  end  a  $2.0(X)  fine. 

President  Taft  canceled  the  sentence,  and  I  am  still  hoping 
that  the  Ctongress  of  these  United  States  will  apologize  to  me  and 
return  the  $2,000  fine  I  had  to  pay  on  that  occasion. 

I  bow  in  revent  thankfulness  to  President  Roosevelt  for  taking 
the  lid  off  this  sewer  that  has  desecrated  human  life  to  such  a 
tragic  extent. 

Although  throughout  the  entire  country  there  Is  publicity  which 
Is  accomplishing  untold  good,  there  is  entirely  too  much  commer- 
cialism about  it.  Many  people  are  being  driven  into  unnecessary 
medical  examinations;  they  are  made  unnecessarily  fearful;  and 
there  is  by  no  means  the  educational  procedure  necessary  to  protect 
oiu-  young  people  against  this  disease  through  antiseptic  measures. 

Let  us  hope,  now  that  this  subject  has  opened  up,  that  an  edu- 
cational procedure  will  be  carried  on  which  will  give  every  youth 
the  information  essential  to  guarantee  protection  against  this  fear- 
ful scourge. — ^Bernarr  Macfadden. 

[From  the  Virginia  (Minn.)  Enterprise  of  February  16,  1939] 

Some  years  ago,  Bemarr  Macfadden  caused  a  book  to  be  pub- 
lished which  warned  the  youth  of  the  Nation  against  the  vicious 
social  diseases.  Up  to  that  time  and  until  very  recently,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  hush-hush  al^out  these  scourges  which  have  ruined 
the  lives  of  so  many,  and  because  he  warned  too  plainly  and  too 
starkly  the  volume  was  considered  unfit  for  circulation,  and  Mr. 
Macfadden  was  compelled  to  face  trial.  He  drew  a  2-year  sentence 
and  a  fine  of  $2,000.  Fortunately  for  him.  President  WlUlam  How- 
ard Taft  EXispended  the  sentence,  but  the  fine  he  had  to  pay.  Con- 
sidering the  change  in  the  present  public  attitude  toward  dissemina- 
tion of  health  literature,  it  would  seem  that  the  Federal  Government 
owes  Mr.  Macfadden  at  least  the  amount  of  the  fine  exacted  these 
many  years  ago.  Youth  is  the  hope  of  America,  as  it  is  the  hope  of 
any  nation.  It  is  only  as  youth  ts  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  free 
from  bodily  disease  and  free  from  immoral  thoughts  and  actions 
that  this  civilization  can  progress. 

[From  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)    Union  Sun  Journal  of  February  20, 

1939] 

LETTING    IN    THE    LIGHT 

The  scathing  pen  of  Bemarr  Mcfadden,  publisher  of  Liberty, 
has  exposed  in  a  bad  light  what  was  up  to  very  recently  the  atti- 
tude toward  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  and 
care  of  the  human  body,  at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects.  Mr.  Mac- 
Padden  referred  sf>eclflcally  to  education  relative  to  and  treatment 
of  S3:philis. 

"It  is  only  recently,"  writes  the  publisher,  "that  our  youth 
has  had  the  faintest  opporttinity  to  learn  anything  about  the 
most  deadly  of  all  diseases  •  •  •  the  venereal  scoiirge.  He 
had  to  acquire  the  devastating  disease  before  he  could  learn  any- 
thing about  it.' 

Every  right-thinking  person  Joins  with  Mr.  Macfadden  In  these 
words:  "Let  us  hope,  now  that  this  subject  has  opened  up,  that 
an  educational  procedure  will  be  carried  on  which  will  give  every 
youth  the  information  essential  to  guarantee  protection  against 
thls-fearfxil  scourge." 

[Prom   the   Dayton    (Ohio)    News   of   February    26,    19391 

BATETT  VALVE  FOB  THE  LEGAL  STSTXM— 601CE  CASES  SHOWING  TBS  NEB) 
OF     BBTTEB     PROTECTION     AGAINST     INJUSTICE 

(By  A.  K.  Meek) 

The  criminal  part  of  our  legal  system  needs  a  better  safety 
Talve.  Bemarr  Macfadden.  publisher  at  Liberty,  complains  in  a 
recent  issue  because  of  his  conviction  in  a  Federal  court  35 
years  ago.  He  can't  forget  it.  He  was  convicted  because  he  was 
a  publisher  of  a  magazine  that  contained  an  article  on  health. 

He  was  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison  and  fined  $2,000.  Presi- 
dent Taft  relieved  him  of  the  prison  sentence,  but  he  had  to  pay 
the  fine.    He  says  that  the  article  he  then  published  would  now 
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be  considered  educational  and  very  proper.  That  undoubtedly  U 
correct.  The  conviction  still  burns  in  his  heart.  He  wanU  Con- 
gress to  pay  back  the  $2,000  and  apologize  to  him  on  behalf  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Tom  Mooney  got  caught  in  the  trap  and  then  refused  to  accept 
freedom  for  his  body  unless  his  name  could  also  be  freed  from 
the  stain  of  conviction.  His  hair  got  grey  whUe  he  waited.  A 
better  safety   valve   would   have   prevented    that    injustice. 

An  innocent  man  whom  I  represented  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  on  the  charges  of  burglanr 
and  grand  larceny.  We  thought  we  had  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
his  innocence.  But  suppose  a  Jury  had  said  fuilty?  He  could 
have  been  imprisoned  for  as  long  as  12  years.  Under  the  circum- 
stances he  pleaded  guilty  to  petit  larceny  and  vras  only  fined  $25. 
Was  the  man  wise  or  foolish?     I  don't  know. 

You  say  that  if  you  had  been  that  man  you  would  have  fought 
it  out  in  the  courts,  and.  if  convicted,  you  would  have  appealed  to 
the  parole  board  and  gained  your  freedom.  Do  you  think  that 
t>oard  would  give  you  freedom  simply  because  you  were  innocent? 
If  you  do,  you  are  wrong. 

If  you  are  once  snared,  you  are  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  This  should 
not  be  so.  We  need  an  extra  board  of  Jtistice  as  much  as  we  do  a 
board  of  mercy. 

The  parole  board  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  let  out  innocent 
men  until  they  have  served  a  minimum  sentenoe.  Appeal  to  the 
Governor  is  not  satisfactory.  He  is  sometimes  more  concerned 
about  his  political  future  and  how  a  pardon  would  affect  it  tbaa 
he  is  concerning  an  innocent  man's  freedom.    Sad.  but  true. 

After  you  have  served  your  minimum  sentence,  the  parole  board 
will  not  let  you  out  simply  because  you  are  innocent.  In  fact, 
your  innocence  would  probably  work  against  you.  unless  you 
would  lie  and  say.  "Yes;  I  am  guilty;  I  committed  that  dastardly 
crime:  I  am  ashamed  of  mjrself  and  have  shed  many  crocodile  tears 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  stooped  so  low  as  to  commit  such  a 
crime." 

Under  the  present  system  a  guilty,  despicable  sob  sister  probably 
stands  more  of  a  chance  of  gaining  his  iltterty  than  does  an  innocent 
man  who  forever  proclaims  his  innocence. 

United  States  Attorney  General  Murphy  knows  what  is  going  on. 
He  knows  who  is  killing  our  G-men.  He  knows  that  the  killers 
are  men  who  have  pleased  parole  boards  by  sob-sister  methods. 

The  present  parole  system  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  It  tends  to  encourage  innocent  men  to  seek  revenge  and 
to  allow  hoodlumB  to  run  loose  and  prey  upon  the  public.  The 
parole  board  ought  to  constitute  a  safety  valve. 


Progress  of  the  Colored  Race 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO,  MARCH  2,  1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  impressive  address  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  on  the  subject  Progress 
of  the  Colored  Race,  at  Howard  University,  in  this  city,  at  its 
seventy-second  charter-day  dinner  on  Thursday,  March  2, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Johnson  and  altmini  of  Howard  University:  X  con- 
sider it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  deliver  the  annual  charter- 
day  address  to  the  alumni  of  Howard  University  on  the  seventy- 
second  anniversiu7  of  its  founding.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to 
find  that  the  cla83  of  1909  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  year's 
dinner,  because  my  father  delivered  the  fortieth  annual  com- 
mencement address  when  that  class  graduated  in  1009.  I  have 
welcomed  the  opportimity  to  see  for  tlie  first  time  this  time- 
honored  institution,  one  of  the  great  imlversitles  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  center  of  Negro  education.  I  have  been  familiar 
for  many  years  with  Wllberforce  University  in  ^e  State  of  Ohio, 
and  know  the  tremendous  effect  it  has  had  on  the  progress  of 
the  people  which  it  serves,  but  In  Howard  University  I  see  even 
greater  accomplishment. 

Seventy-two  years  ago  today  it  was  established  by  act  of 
Congrress.  under  the  tn-gent  Insistence  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  and 
General  Howard  became  its  president.  He  realized,  as  did  many 
others,  that  not  only  did  the  United  States  owe  to  those  who 
had  long  been  held  as  slaves  the  duty  of  providing  an  education, 
but  that  only  through  such  education  could  the  country  meet 
the  problems  created  by  the  presence  of  so  many  million  c<dored 
people  scattered  among  the  rest  of   the  population  which  bad 
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had  such  superior  advantages.  Pot  years  Oeneml  Howard  and 
his  board  of  trustees  struggled  to  keep  the  unlverelty  ^»ve  Imt 
today  we  ean  well  realize  how  effective  and  important  was  their 
work  In  this  great  university,  over  2.000  students  are  enrolled 
Si  9  undergrHduatc  and  professional  schools  and  coU^ea.  Ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  slxly-six  graduates  ^-fje  been  sent 
out  throughout  the  United  States,  more  than  half  of  them 
teachers  who  have  extended  the  Influence  of  this  university  to 
thousands  of  Negro  bcyn  and  girls,  and  directed  the  course  of 
Kegro  education  In  hundreds  of  other  schools  and  iinlversitles 
throughout  the  country.  .^     ^         ,«  _j  „« 

In  the  field  of  medicine  and  law  the  university  has  played  an 
especially  Important  part.  Forty-six  percent  of  all  Negro  physicians 
and  surgeons  now  practicing  In  the  United  States  are  Howard 
eraduates;  40  percent  of  all  Negro  dentists.  Nearly  half  of  the 
colored  lawvers  actively  practicing  law  in  the  United  States  are 
eraduates  of  Howard  University  Law  School,  and  a  large  portion  of 
NcCTO  leaders  In  the  field  of  religion,  of  teaching,  of  pharmacy,  of 
engineering,  and  architecture  receive  their  education  here.  So 
that  It  may  well  be  said  that  no  Institution  in  the  world  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  than  has  Howard 

University.  _  _  , , 

And  It  may  be  said,  further,  that  the  progress  of  the  colored 
people  m  America  in  those  72  years  Is  probably  greater  than  Uie 
progress  of  any  race  In  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  started  literally  from  nothing.  The  great  majority  had  been 
slaves  and  among  the  few  freedmen  were  a  very  limited  number 
who  had  education:  but  In  72  years  they  have  risen  until  there  are 
able  colored  leaders  In  every  field  of  activity.  In  education,  In 
medicine,  in  law,  In  art.  In  music.  In  athletics,  in  science,  in  indus- 
try, the  ccrfored  people  have  proved  their  Inherent  ability  and  have 
rapidly  developed  leaders  of  outstanding  quality.  They  have 
naturally  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the  development  of  the  South. 
A  colored  scientist  has  developed  many  Industrial  products  from 
ccttcn  and  peanuts  which  have  given  an  Increased  market  to  those 
products  and  added  thousands  ol  Jobs  to  the  pay  roll  of  private 
Indtwtry. 

-  I  wish  to  refer  especially  to  one  num  who  died  about  a  year  ago. 
who  was  certainly  one  ol  the  most  versatile  of  American  leaders, 
James  Weldon  Johnson.  He  was  a  university  graduate,  a  lawyer, 
an  author,  a  magazine  editor,  a  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  was 
consul  m  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua,  appointed  by  my  father,  and 
not  only  spoke  Spanish,  but  wrote  poetry  in  Spanish.  He  wrote  a 
notable  autobiography,  a  book  of  American  Negro  poetry,  two  books 
of  American  Negro  spirituals.  What  is  accepted  a«  the  Negro 
national  anthem  was  his  work.  His  was  a  Ule  of  service.  There 
are  many  others,  and  I  pay  a  special  tribute  to  him  only  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  leader  which  the  Negro  race  has  produced. 
In  the  j>olitlcal  field  you  have  also  developed  leaders,  particu- 
larly In  our  cities.  The  character  of  colored  political  leadership 
In  Ohio  has  commanded  my  attention  and  Interest  during  the  past 
year.  In  my  own  city  of  Cincinnati  Dr.  R.  P.  McClaln  has  been 
elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Council  under 
our  charter  form  of  government. 

To  what  has  this  great  progress  been  due?  Tou  have  had  the 
assistance  of  men  like  General  Howard  and  many  others.  Howard 
University  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  not  to  any  extraordinary  extent.  The  money  appropri- 
ated, for  Instance,  is  hardly  more  than  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  its  municipal  tinlverslty.  serving  both 
white  and  black  citizens  of  Cincinnati;  much  less  than  most  ol 
the  State  universities.  The  progress  has  been  due  to  the  colored 
people  themselves  and  to  the  inherent  qualities  which  they  possess. 
Today  it  has  become  fashionable  to  look  to  the  Government  to 
solve  our  problems  and  rely  on  Government  action  and  laws  to 
advance  the  welfare  ol  the  people,  both  white  and  colored.  We 
are  too  much  inclined  to  lean  on  the  Government,  which,  in  fact, 
amounts  to  leaning  on  other  people;  but  very  little  real  progress 
has  ever  been  made  except  through  the  esunest  and  sincere  effort 
of  those  who  make  that  progress.  The  Government  must  assure 
the  opportunity  for  progress.  It  must  create  conditions  in  which 
every  man  who  has  the  ability  to  be  a  leader  of  other  men  can 
forge  his  way  ahead,  regardless  how  humble  his  origin,  and  furnish 
the  Inspiration  on  which  all  progress  is  based. 

The  foundation  for  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  Is  found 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  particularly  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments.  They  ask 
nothing  more  than  every  other  citizen  is  entitled  to,  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  and  all  the  other  rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  every  dt- 
taen  It  is  to  guarantee  these  rights  that  the  colored  people  are 
asking  for  and  are  entitled  to  an  antl-lynching  biU  to  protect 
thoee  Federal  constitutional  rights  which  they  now  have  In  theory 
but  which  In  some  places  they  do  not  have  In  fact. 

So.  also,  no  one  is  more  Interested  than  the  colored  people  In 
maintaining  the  Independence  of  the  courts,  in  order  that  no 
matter  what  the  majority  in  any  conununlty  may  be.  no  matter 
who  elects  the  legislative  body  or  the  executive,  the  colored  man 
may  receive  from  lndej)endent  Judges  a  fair  trial  *n  the  protection 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  Nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  the 
American  tana  of  government  than  this  protection  given  to  in- 
dividual rights.  Those  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  created  a  government  to  be  directed  by  a 
majority  of  the  people.  axKi  of  course  oxnr  Government  today  must 
nflect  the  will  of  that  majority.  But  they  said  that  there  were 
certain  inalienable  rights  belonging  to  every  individual,  and  that 
no  mrnXXm  how  great  tha  majority,  and  no  matter  how  strongly 


the  majority  felt,  they  could  not! destroy  the  rights  of  a  minority, 
no  matter  how  small  and  weak  t]  lat  minority  might  be.  We  have 
seen  what  happens  in  countries  sphere  there  are  no  constitutions 
and  no  independent  courts.  We  1  lave  seen  what  the  Germans  have 
done  to  a  minority,  and  we  ha  re  seen  what  the  Russians  have 
done  to  a  minority.  It  Is  not  eno  ugh  to  have  constitutional  rights, 
unless  we  have  independent  courts  to  enforce  them,  because  Con- 
gress has  frequently  shown  that  doubts  of  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law,  no  matter  how  reason  ible.  do  not  restrain  it.  No  one 
can  be  more  concerned  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  divi- 
sion of  powers  provided  by  it  tba  i  the  colored  race. 

But  I  say  again  that  the  funct  on  of  government  in  this  respect 
is    largely    negative    and    defensive.     If    we    are    seeking    progress 
toward    a   higher    civilization,    tten   the   colored    people,    like    the 
white  people,  must  lock  much  more  to  their  own  initiative  and 
their  own  efforts,  assisted,  but  ndt  controlled,  by  the  Government. 
True  progress  mvist  l)e  based  a1   least  in  part  on  Improvement  in 
material  welfare,  and  as  a  result  the  progress  of  the  colored  race 
has  been  badly  checked  by  the  depression  which  began  in  1929. 
No  one  else  has  suffered  so  muc|i  from  the  scourge  of  unemploy- 
ment.   Unfortionately.  employers!  in  general  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  men  like  Mr.  Harve*  Firestone.  In  Akron.  Ohio.    Mr. 
Firestone  undertook  to  see  that  colored  people  were  employed  In 
nearly  every  department  ol  his  great  rubber  company,  and  that 
when  the  time  for  lay-offs  came   no  greater  proportion  of  colored 
people  were  laid  off  than  ol  whJte  people.     But  it  has  been  gen- 
erally true  that  colored  people  ure  more  likely  to  lose  their  jobs 
when  employment  declines,  and  find  it  harder  to  get  them  back 
when   employment   increases.    In   other   words,   there    la  still    an 
economic  discrimination  which  ^e  must  do  our  utmost  to  reduce. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  the  j  famous  Llncoln-IDouglas  debates: 
"In  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  which  his  own  hand  earns  the  Negro 
is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man."     But  we  must  see  also  that  he  is  also  the  equal  of 
every  living  man  in  the  right  tojeam  that  bread. 

Apparently,  however,  the  soluilon  is  not  Government  assistance 
or  the  passing  of  laws.  No  government  has  ever  poured  out  so 
generously  money  for  relief  and  money  for  work  relief  like  W.  P.  A. 
as  the  present  Government.  And  yet  today,  after  many  years, 
millions  of  men  are  unemployed^  and  an  undue  proportion  of  col- 
ored people  are  unemployed.  W*  must  be  grateful  for  the  Govern- 
ment action,  tiding  many  men  $nd  women  over  the  emergency  of 
the  depression,  but  It  Is  not  mjuch  of  a  substitute  for  real  Jobs. 
and  it  does  not  provide  an  economic  basis  on  which  progress  can  " 
be  actively  continued.  1 

In  fact,  should  the  present  conditions  become  permanent  there 
is  a  real  danger  to  the  colored  people.  Government  relief  cannot 
do  much  more  than  provide  a  wage  basis,  very  little,  if  at  all, 
above  the  needs  for  a  bare  existence,  and  if  more  and  more  of 
the  colored  people  drift  onto  ths  W.  P.  A.  scale  It  will  leave  them 
ultimately  in  a  kind  of  econom  c  servitude  akin  to  serfdom.  The 
man  on  W.  P.  A.  has  no  oppor  unity  to  go  forward.  He  receives 
only  enough  to  provide  a  ban  existence  and  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  assistance  in  bringing  real  progress  to  the  race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wh<ile  movement  toward  Government 
regulation  and  regimentation  li,  more  ol  a  threat  to  the  coloied 
race  than  it  is  to  the  rest  ol  the  Nation.  If  the  Government 
ultimately  comes  to  the  point  of  fixing  all  wages,  hours,  prices, 
and  practices;  if  it  comes  to  1  he  point  of  telling  every  man  in 
what  industry  he  shall  work  antl  what  type  of  Job  he  shall  enjoy, 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  tha  colored  people  will  get  the  worst 
jobs  in  the  worst  industries,  i  Under  anything  resembling  rtgi- 
mentation  minorities  are  not  111  :ely  to  do  the  regimenting  or  have 
much  to  say  about  where  they  s  lall  be  fitted  into  the  social  picture. 
And  so  the  colored  people,  even  more  than  anyone  else,  are 
Interested  in  Government  poll:ies  which  will  stimulate  private 
Industry,  and  stimulate  the  crettion  of  more  Jobs  and  more  pros- 
perity. If  those  are  provided,  then  the  education  provided  by 
Howard  University  and  many  other  institutions  will  show  to 
colored  leaders  the  means  by  ^  /hlch  they  can  go  forward.  They 
I  will  always  have  to  fight  againsi  certain  narrow  prejudices,  such  as 
that  which  seems  to  have  excluded  Marian  Anderson  from  a  proper 
auditorium  In  the  city  ol  Wajshington,  and  has  excluded  them 
from  emplojrment  in  various  industries.  But  in  that  fight  they 
will  have  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  white  people, 
and  all  of  the  intelligent  whitejleaders.  Your  goal  is  equal  oppor- 
tunity, the  same  goal  as  that  cjc  every  other  American. 

Nothing   is  so   Important  to  the   colored  people   as  education. 


Some  institutions  are  engaged 


girls  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  employers  a  reason  why  they 


should  be  employed  and  earn  a 


gpneral  that  the  boy  and  girl 
background,  are  not  able  to  do 


in  teaching  vocations  to  boys  and 


fair  wage  when  they  are  employed. 


Some  times  I  think  the  educatli  m  given  by  our  public  schools  is  so 


graduates,  while  they  have  a  good 
any  partlctilar  Job  better  than  they 
could  before  going  to  school.  Colored  p>eople  have  not  taken  their 
proportionate  place  as  buslnessiien  and  they  may  well  devote  their 
attention  to  operating  more  of  the  stores  which  serve  their  own 
people.  I 

Lord  Brougham  said  once  in  )the  House  of  Commons,  "Education 
makes  a  people  easy  to  lead,  bit  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern, 
but  impossible  to  enslave."  ^oward  University  has  still  its  big 
task  to  i>erform  in  training  teachers  trom  many  schools,  in  train- 
ing those  able  to  enter  the  professions,  and  in  training  men  who 
may  become  the  leaders  and  urophets  of  the  race.  In  that  task 
you  deserve  the  Bupp<^  of  al  Americans — black  and  white.  I 
hope,  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen  kte,  I  can  help  carry  through  after 
the  10-year  plan  is  completed. 
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Tou  must  alwa3rs  preserve  inviolate  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  States,  and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments.  On  a  firm  foundation  of  constitutional  freedom 
you  can  build  an  economic  secxirlty.  and  on  such  economic  se- 
curity you  can  build  a  higher  civilization,  but  you  can  only  do  it 
by  your  own  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  yovir  group, 
without  leaning  on  the  white  people  or  on  the  Government,  but 
With  their  willing  assistance. 

America  will  not  overlook  the  great  part  played  by  the  colored 
race  in  the  development  of  this  great  Nation. 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ELBERT  D.   THOMAS,   OP  UTAH,   MARCH  9, 

1939 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
before  the  Maryland  Committee  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts 
in  Baltimore  on  March  9,  1939,  on  amendments  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  commonly  known  as  the  Thomas  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  4  years  of  neutrality  legislation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  want  two  things,  first  they 
desire  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  danger  of  profits  which 
might  Involve  them  in  a  war,  and  second  they  wish  to  see  the 
economic  and  moral  force  of  our  country  in  a  position  to  be  able 
-  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  war  maker  among  nations 
may  be  curbed  and  restrained  and  not  encouraged.  The  motives 
which  brought  forth  the  neutrality  acts  therefore  were  go6d. 

Consequently,  I  have  introduced  two  amendments  to  the  present 
neutrality  law:  One  to  provide  that  the  President  might  extend 
his  embargo  of  implements  of  war  to  include  essential  raw  mate- 
rials for  war  purposes;  and  the  other  that  when  the  President 
finds  that  one  or  more  parties  to  the  dispute  has  gone  to  war 
in  violation  of  a  treaty  with  the  tJnlted  States,  he  could,  with 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  so  modify  any  embargo 
he  might  have  invoked  to  apply  only  against  the  treaty  breaker. 

While  we  have  been  generally  disillusioned  over  our  neutrality 
legislation  the  acta  themselves  should  be  no  more  condemned  as 
a  whole  than  we  would  condemn  the  motives  behind  them  for 
they  are  not  wholly  bad.  First  of  all,  during  the  discussions  of 
these  acts  sentiment  In  the  United  States  against  a  resort  to  war 
reached  a  pitch  it  had  never  before  reached  In  otir  country.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  1935  Neutrality  Act  we  heard  the  senti- 
ment: "We  want  no  war  and  we  want  no  profits  from  war." 
That  was  very  different  from  the  whole  idea  of  the  old  neutrality 
where  we  stressed  neutral  rights  to  the  extent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fight  for  them.  All  three  of  the  neutrality  acts  refer  only 
to  the  United  States.  Ovir  acts  which  condemn  war  as  such  con- 
demn trading  in  war  materials  in  theory.  But  first  of  all  they 
emphasize  the  duty  of  a  neutral.  In  review,  it  is,  therefore, 
proper  for  us  to  point  out  that  by  these  acts  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  even  If  it  does  not  take  part  in  wars  that  it 
has  some  obligations  as  a  neutral  as  well  as  rights.  This  stressing 
of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  is  America's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neutrality  idea  and  it  is  a  good  contribution. 

But  the  neutrality  acts  were  acts  of  retreat.  They  came  as  a 
response  to  the  urge  of  those  who  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
dragged  Into  war  and  the  enactments  were  in  reply  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  war.  In  other  words,  the  neutrality  law  was  a  means  of 
finding  escape  from  obligations  to  help  prevent  war.  Prom  1914 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  they  should  return  to  a 
fictitious  isolation  which  they  really  never  enjoyed,  rather  than 
to  avoid  war  by  vigorous  policies  to  prevent  it. 

We  stand  disappointed  and  disillusioned.  The  neutrality  law  has 
not  increased  our  sense  of  security.  In  the  threat  of  hostilities  in 
the  Far  East  and  central  Europe,  the  neutrality  law  is  not  re- 
garded by  many  of  our  people  as  a  policy  to  protect  American  se- 
curity. Our  tu-ms  expenditures  have  grown;  the  danger  of  war  to 
US  increases;  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  people  who  would  today 
say  that  the  neutrality  law  has  lessened  the  danger  of  war  to  this 
country. 

The  neutrality  acts  too  have  contributed  toward  a  revival  of  a 
rearmament  race.    While  the  acts  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 


contributing  factors  America  has  been  a  rather  easy  source  of  supply 
in  times  of  necessity  for  war  materials  for  certain  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  has  not  been  neutral  In  the  sense 
that  it  means  impartial.  Indeed,  as  a  result,  the  first  Neutrality 
Act  was  interpreted  by  Italians  as  a  friendly  act  toward  Italy.  Japan 
also  felt  seciue  as  a  result  of  It  and  Interpreted  it  as  a  friendly  act 
toward  Japan.  No  one,  especially  the  sponsors  of  the  law.  expected 
those  interpretations.  The  irony  of  our  neutrality  policy  was  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  third  act  the  United  States  actually 
reversed  Itself  and  turned  away  from  previous  engagements  and 
treaties,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  munitions  to  Germany. 
Public  opinion  has  been  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  neutrality  law  in  the  far  eastern  crisis  because  it  felt 
that  the  law  would  work  contrary  to  our  Interests  and  definitely 
to  the  advantage  of  but  one  of  the  countries  at  war — In  other  words 
our  Neutrality  Act  in  practice  was  discovered  to  be  unneutral  and 
therefore  could  not.  without  doing  great  damage,  be  Invoked. 

It  was  folly  to  believe  that  a  coimtry  with  the  economic  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  could  adopt  an  embargo  policy 
which  would  affect  all  countries  alike.  This  country  supplies  about 
one-third  of  the  known  raw  materials  of  the  world;  it  accounts  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  known  economic  and  industrial  life 
of  the  globe.  Any  embargo  must  affect  one  side  more  than  the 
other  and  unfortunately  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  favors  the  side  that  is  the  stronger  and  penalises 
the  side  which  is  fighting  against  the  greater  odds. 

There  are  those  who  wish  that  all  neutrality  legislation  be  re- 
pealed. But  I  bow  to  public  opinion  which  seems  to  wish  some 
legislation.  There  are  those  who  say  let  us  repeal  everything  in  the 
law  but  the  cash  and  carry  feature  whereby  we  would  supply  arms 
or  raw  materials  to  any  purchaser  Just  so  long  as  he  can  pay  cash 
and  transport  the  material  in  other  than  American  boats.  Such  a 
policy  by  which  this  country  would  make  all  of  the  profits  out  of 
war  and  hard-pressed  friends  of  ours  would  take  all  of  the  risks, 
would  reduce  the  whole  question  to  the  lowest  moral  level  possible. 

To  repeal  the  entire  Neutrality  Act.  as  has  been  stiggested  since 
the  beginning  of  the  session  by  my  colleague.  Senator  King,  and  as 
was  suggested  the  other  day  by  the  Introduction  of  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  is  Impractical.  A  repeal  of  the  act 
would  mean  the  abolition  of  the  Munitions  Control  Board.  This 
Board  performs  an  extremely  useful  function,  and  the  Board's  life 
should  be  continued. 

Any  neutrality  law  that  does  not  contain  the  symbol  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  nation  that  respects  its  treaties  and  the  nation 
that  violates  them  is  essentially  an  immoral  and  war -encouraging 
act.  because  it  Ignores  and  defies  the  principles  of  international 
morality  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  building 
through  the  years.  We  must  encourage  the  substitutes  for  war. 
They  are  law.  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  others'  ob- 
jectives, a  cooperative  endeavor  which  emphasizes  interdependence 
rather  than  contest  and  antagonlsDM.  Our  neutrality  acts  have 
caused  us  to  throw  our  whole  moral  Influences  and  support  to  the 
less  worthy  of  national  forces  now  being  exerted  in  the  world. 

How  can  this  symbol  of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  be 
established  In  ways  most  acceptable  to  the  American  people?  How 
can  we  define  the  aggressor?  I  reply  there  is  a  very  simple  defini- 
tion, one  easy  to  apply,  and  that  can  be  applied  by  the  American 
Government  alone.  For  our  purposes  the  aggressor  is  the  nation 
that  resorts  to  war  in  violation  ol  treaties  with  this  country  pledg- 
ing itself  not  to  go  to  war. 

In  the  second  place,  how  should  this  application  be  made? 
There  are  those  who  would  let  the  modification  of  the  embargo  ba 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  believe  that  the  present 
law  reflects  a  distrust  of  our  Executive  and  ties  the  hands  of  our 
President  In  dealing  effectively  in  international  matters  when  ther* 
is  war  In  the  world.  That  is  simply  bad  government.  It  hinder* 
America's  effectiveness  for  good  in  the  world,  and  it  causes  the 
advantage  taker  among  the  nations  to  be  doubly  reassured. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  feel  that  dlBcrlmlnatlon  between 
sides  through  applying  the  embargo  against  one  side  is  too  great 
a  power  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Wishing  to  produce 
a  formula  that  would  meet  all  such  objections  and  satisfy  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  our  people,  my  resolution  provides  that  when 
the  President  shall  find  that  a  nation  has  gone  to  war  in  violation 
of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  something  entirely  within  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  President,  he  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  step  entirely 
within  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress,  modify  the 
embargoes  so  as  to  apply  them  against  the  treaty  breaker  only  and 
not  against  the  victim. 

The  second  point  to  my  resolution  would  authorize  the  President 
to  extend  his  embargo  on  arms  to  include  essential  raw  material* 
used  for  war  purposes.  I  presume  there  would  be  almost  unani- 
mous support  on  this  point.  A  nation  that  plans  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion over  a  period  of  years  will  be  fairly  well  prepared  with  arma- 
ments before  undertaking  such  a  venttire.  What  that  nation  may 
need  immediately  is  the  power-producing  fuel  to  run  Its  war 
machines,  and  in  time,  as  Its  reserve  stock  of  annaments  lessen, 
it  will  need  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  armaments. 
Consequently,  the  present  bill  is  practically  useless  in  stopping  the 
treaty  breaker  unless  the  embargo  can  Include  raw  materials  for 
war  purposes. 

I  believe,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  these  two  amendments  pre- 
serve that  legislation  which  grew  out  of  a  very  deep-seated  desire  on 
America's  part  to  lessen  the  danger  of  involvement  in  war  through 
profits.    They  would,  at  the  same  time,  provide  that  distinction 
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between  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  which  will  relieve  this  coun- 
try of  the  possloUny  of  being  an  accomplice  of  an  aggressor.  Bome- 
thlng  about  which  I  am  sxire  the  American  people  are  very  much 
■•honwcL 

The  amendment*,  too.  when  the  very  serious  step  Is  taken.  In 
deciding  b«»t*fcn  the  aggressor  and  the  victim,  place  the  respon- 
BlbUlty  in  a  partnership  between  the  President  and  Congress,  in 
accordance  wiih  a  definition  of  aggressor  that  is  simple,  a  defi- 
niticn  based  solely  upon  a  violation  of  treaties  with  the  United 
States. 

Which  Way  Recovery? 
_  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN.  OP  VERMONT. 

MARCH  12.  1939 


^  Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarJmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
and  exceUent  address  delivered  last  night  by  the  dlstlngtiished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Coast  to  Coast  Forum  of  the  Air,  The  Senator's  ad- 
dress is  entitled  "Which  Way  Recovery?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  take  the  road  to  ttoe  right.  After  foUowlng  It  3 
miles,  inquire  again. 

A  stranger  traveling  in  Vermont  inquired.  "Do  you  know  the  way 
to  Hlghgate?"  The  Vermonter  answered.  "No."  The  stranger  then 
asked.  "Do  you  know  the  way  to  Bakersfleld?"  The  Vermonter  re- 
pMed.  "No."  Whereupon  the  visitor  said,  "You  don't  know  much,  do 
you?"    And  the  Vermonter  replied.  "No;  but  I  alnt  lost." 

"Which  way  recovery?"  should  again  be  asked  at  the  end  of  the 
a-mile  stretch.  There  exists  no  oracle  to  definitely  answer  the  ques- 
tion. However,  there  are  some  things  to  guide  us:  We  know  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  read  so  long  as  we  continue  the  easy  way  down- 
hill to  the  left.     Six  years  of  experience  has  proved  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive,  at  the  top  of  the  rugged  uphill 
road  to  1940,  an  opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  and  some 
of  the  authors  of  our  distress. 

The  depression  of  1930  to  1936  excited  reform  legislation  as  well 
as  recovery  legislation.  Both  types  of  legislation  failed.  The  re- 
form legislation  did  not  remove  the  causes  of  the  depression. 
Some  of  it  was  void  because  of  unconstitutionality.  Witness  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  The  recovery  legislation  was  only  tem- 
porarily effective  and  exhausted  itself  as  soon  as  Government  stimu- 
lus to  consumption  ran  out. 

The  Government  reversed  iU  policy  in  1937  and  practically  wiped 
out  the  basic  stimulus  to  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars,  a  collapse  occured,  a  collapse  of  the 
whole  Nation's  business.     Unemployment  again  Increased. 

This  shock  was  more  effective  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
because  of  another  folly  of  the  New  Deal — surpluses  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  accounts  of  big  business  by  penalties  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

In  April  1937  the  President  declared  that  prices  were  too  high. 
This  resulted  in  a  psychological  blow  to  business,  in  the  abrupt 
termination  of  inflation  confidence.  Forward  buying  was  stopped. 
A  nation  of  defeated  and  discoxiraged  would-ba  investors  reacted 
to  the  ominous  threat  of  direct  Government  competition  and  to  the 
attack*,  by  Important  officials  of  Government  on  business  solely 
because  of  Its  bigness.  "Oh,  what's  the  use?"  was  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  offices  of  private  enterprise. 

Another  shock  which  was  extensive  In  its  effect  was  the  abrupt 
contraction  of  the  credit  base.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  an- 
nounced that  henceforth  banks  must  carry  double  the  resources 
formerly  required  against  deposits.  Thereupon  only  $5,  instead  of 
$10.  of  credit  could  be  extended  to  business  on  every  one  dollar  of 
reserves.  This  move  was  so  deflationary  that  Investments  stopped 
and  prices  fell.     Whereupon  everyone  quit  buying. 

Former  recoveries,  of  relatively  sound  characteristics,  invariably 
depended  upon  new  Investment.  In  the  feverish  upward  turn  of 
1936  new  investment  was  entirely  absent.  In  its  place  the  New 
Deal  factor  of  public  spending  was  the  only  support  for  constimptlon 
stimulus.  No  net  addition  to  national  purchasing  power  was  made. 
Therefore  when  Government  spending  was  reduced,  consumption 
stlmxilus  was  removed.  Consumption  dropped;  therefore  produc- 
tion decreased;  therefore,  also,  unemployment  Increased. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  Government  spread  over  the  continent, 
caused  by  the  breach  of  extravagant  promises  of  Jobs  for  everybody, 
security,  and  a  sound  econonHc  adjustment.  Public  opinion  be- 
came confused  by  the  attempt  of  the  administration,  through  radio 
broadcasts  and  newspaper  publicity,  to  accotmt  for  the  collapse  by 


charcrlng  it  to  business  and  by  slccvu  ing  business  of  being  on  a  sit- 
down  strike.  This  expressed  hostility  of  Government  to  business 
engendered  timidity  in  efforts  toward  recovery  and  discouraged 
investment  capital. 

When  the  1936  recovery  collapsed  we  were  left  with  the  reforms 
of  government  made  by  the  New  Dei.l.  They  implied  a  totalitarian 
state  The  promotion  of  legislation  centralizing  in  Washington 
control  of  the  Nation's  business  srrested  those  who.  in  former 
recoveries,  had  made  the  daring  Inv  :stments  and  Initiated  the  ad- 
vances In  production  which  calle<  out  an  enlarged  purchesing 
power.  Nearly  all  of  these  captains  cf  Industry  retreated  from  the 
shower  cf  bricks  hurled  at  them  by   i  desperate  New  Deal. 

After  1936  the  President's  concept  3a  of  the  election  as  a  mandate 
resulted  to  still  more  radical  encroa  !hment  on  State  rights  and  on 
the  limitations  of  Federal  power.  '  The  elections  of  1936  and  1938 
disclosed  anotlier  characteristic  of  :he  New  Deal  which  was  most 
destructive  of  the  guaranties  of  freedom,  namely,  the  use  of  the 
spending  power  to  influence  votes  and  political  conduct.  Efiforts 
to  protect  the  Independence  of  tie  voter  and  to  preserve  the 
sanctltv  of  the  ballot  were  squelche  1  by  the  New  Deal. 

Meaiitime  the  age-old  method  al  aggrandizement  of  an  auto- 
cratic power  was  attempted  namely,  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  manner  to  abolish  cui  rent  control  of  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  New  Deal  grasp  for  the  purse  strings  represented  by  this  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  raised  an 
issue  In  this  country  which  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  necessity  for  rulers  to  find  rew  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
conflict  of  the  burden  bearers  there  nth,  have  constituted  the  chief 
events  of  constitutional  history.  ,  igain  civilization  is  confronted 
by  this  vital  issue. 

Meantime,  there  has  sdso  been  fepawned  the  extremely  radical 
notion  of  amendment  of  tlie  Constitution  through  court  packing. 
This  alarming  departure  from  the  right  of  the  people  to  control 
changes  to  their  fundamental  lav  aroused  John  Citizen  to  im- 
mediate action,  and  his  voice  waa  heard  in  the  election  of  1938, 
He  will  answer  your  question.  "Wl:  ich  way  recovery?"  In  1940. 

The  events  I  have  spoken  of.  ant  others  of  similar  character  not 
mentioned,  dictate  a  change  of  r(  ute.  The  road  to  the  right  is 
unattractive  and  difficult,  but  Republicans  are  convinced  that  It  1» 
the  only  road  to  recovery. 

If,  in  1940,  this  country  should  b  i  blessed  with  an  administration 
that  is  fair  and  Just  toward  business,  an  administration  that  pro- 
motes the  development  of  a  capitalistic  system  fair  to  labor,  and 
with  the  profit  tocentlve  as  fuel  for  the  fire  of  genius,  an  adminis- 
tration that  does  not  excite  class  prejudice,  and  develop  hatred 
for  investors  and  employers,  confiqence  would  be  restored  and  re- 
covery would  be  at  hand.  Howevir,  we  should  not  wait  for  1940. 
We  ought  to  take  this  way  to  the  right  at  once. 

European  tension  has  lessened.  Marm  has  diminished  in  France 
and  England.  The  well-informed  sentiment  of  American  citizens 
has  f>ermltted  the  continuance  a  our  ancient  foreign  policy  of 
todependence.  though  not  isolatloi  i,  an  expression  to  the  world  of 
positive  opposition  to  breakers  of  ;he  peace;  and  our  Government 
has  proceeded  with  celerity  towail  a  suitable  military  establish- 
ment for  national  defense.  All  debaters  of  these  subjects  aie 
agreed  on  the  objective  of  peace. 

The  President  and  some  of  hU  Cabinet  officers  have  reversed 
themselves  in  their  utterances  regarding  business.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  the  President  favors  the  removal  of  Impediments  to 
private  enterprise.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  propagandize  scruttoy  of  the  tax  laws  to  see  iX 
there  are  any  deterrents  to  bxisineas. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  Investi- 
gating Monopolies.  Senator  CMahonet,  to  whose  learned  address 
we  have  listened  tonight,  is  reassui  ing  the  Nation's  business  by  the 
fair  and  Just  method  of  his  Inves  Igations  and  by  the  declaration 
of  his  constructive  purpose.  It  is  arobably  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  we  are  together  on  this  progr  un.  We  are  protagonists  on  the 
committee  which  considered  the  O'Mahoney-Borah  licensing  bill. 
The  way  to  the  right  would  leavi;  such  bills  In  committee  or  in 
some  other  cold  storage  \mtll  aftej-  the  completion  of  the  researcli 
of  Senator  CMahonet's  cormnltteit. 

Reform  measures  hastily  concel\ed  and  enacted  without  due  de- 
liberation destroy  confidence,  because  their  tendency  Is  to  destroy 
the  Republic.  Therefore,  no  new  Government  controls  over  busi- 
ness should  be  established  until  aJ  ter  thorough  investigation.  The 
proposed  control  Involved  in  the  wool  products  labeling  bill  has 
been  under  consideration  for  20  y(  ars,  but  there  is  so  much  doubt 
of  such  control  giving  any  real  he  p  to  sheep  raisers,  and  so  much 
certainty  of  Increase  of  unemplo3rE  lent  and  tocreased  cost  of  living, 
that  this  bill,  to  which  Senator  O  Mahonet  and  his  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Schwartz,  are  Interested,  ought  to  have  further 
study. 

The  Labor  Relations  Act  ought  t  j  be  amended  to  restore  the  san- 
ity of  the  relations  between  Goven  ment  and  citizens.  Government 
ought  to  be  Impartial  and  Just  as  between  labor,  consumer,  and 
capital.  Tlie  American  safeguards  of  such  relations  must  be  maln- 
tatoed.  The  Social  Security  Act  should  be  amended  to  broaden 
Its  scope  and  to  advance  the  time  of  payment  of  benefits. 

The  purity  of  elections  ought  to|  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
legislation  now  pending.  This  woiMd  remove  one  of  the  most  fear- 
some causes  of  imcertalnty  and  j  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
American  citizens.  Also,  this  would  stop  some  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. Government  monopoly.  Government  competition.  Gov- 
ernment gifts  of  silver  profits  to  fdreiga  countries  should  be  terml- 
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rated.  The  tax  system  shoxild  be  readjiisted  to  reduce  btirderis  on 
Industry.  The  undivided-profits  and  capital-gains  taxes  should  be 
abolished.  The  monetary  and  governmental  props  of  agriculture 
will  have  to  be  maintamed  for  a  time,  and  a  happier  relation  be 
established  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  the 
farmers'  and  other  basic  producers'  Income. 

I  believe  that  government,  for  the  present,  shoiild  narrow  its 
activities  to  fiscal  measures,  like  reduction  and  regulation  of  spend- 
ing, reduction  of  taxing,  and  opposition  to  increase  of  our  national 
debt.  Also,  to  monetary  measures  affecting  interest  ratee.  reserve 
requirements,  etc. 

Government  should  not  Intervene  directly  In  todustry  beyond 
that  minimum  degree  of  regulation  which  tends  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  competition.  Clarification  of  antitrust  laws  now  ex- 
isting is  a"  duty  to  be  performed.  I  believe  it  should  await  the 
results  of  the  OT^tohoney  committee's  study,  which.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  appears  to  be  conducted  in  a  judicial  rather  than  to  a  partisan 
cr  prosecuting  manner. 

These  are  some  of  the  thtogs  that  government  could  do  Imme- 
diately to  manifest  a  turn  toward  recovery.  But  along  with 
efforts  of  government,  there  must  be  cooperation  by  citizens.  The 
way  to  the  right  Involves  reduction  of  spending,  but  not  with  the 
violence  of  1937  and  not  with  the  contraction  of  the  credit  base 
or  the  raising  of  Interest  rates  or  other  deflationary  monetary 
measures. 

Reduction  of  spending  cannot  go  into  effect  forthwith.  Pump 
priming  Is  sure  to  continue  for  a  time.  In  fact,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  maximum.  From  experience  we  are  convinced  that 
however  great  the  pump  primtog,  it  will  not  create  any  permanent 
recovery  unless  there  Is  a  restoration  of  private  enterprise.  If 
every  businessman  in  this  country  should  face  that  fact,  without 
partisanship  and  the  class  antipathies  that  have  been  excited,  he 
would  find  it  In  his  selfish  interest,  as  well  as  in  accord  with  his 
patriotism,  to  assimae  confidence  and  to  make  contributions  to 
recovery. 

This  means  risk.  Perhaps  It  means  sacrifice.  But  if  upon  recov- 
ery depends  the  Republic,  we  see  clearly  that  political  responsi- 
bility Is  founded  on  the  spiritual  basis  of  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

The  Republic  does  dejjend  upon  recovery.  Our  Institutions, 
which  are  designed  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech,  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  all  the  other  acknowledged  human  rights,  would 
be  taken  from  us  in  the  efforts  of  goverimient  to  maintain  order  if 
we  should  fail  to  follow  the  way  to  recovery.  We  are  already  at 
the  crossroads.  We  must  depart  from  the  New  Deal  way  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Thereafter,  in  1940.  an  event  may  occur  which 
will  relieve  this  country  of  great  apprehension  and  revive  its  faith 
In  the  solvency  and  security  of  our  economic  and  political  system. 
Then  will  there  be  cause  for  an  increase  of  national  Income  and 
an  uplifted  national  spirit. 

Take  the  way  to  the  right.  Mr.  President.  In  that  direction 
awaits  recovery. 

Functioning  of  the  Civil  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  OP  LOUISIANA. 

MARCH   11.  1939 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  on  Sat- 
urday. March  11.  1939.  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
red  network  system  in  a  program  entitled  "Youth  Meets 
Government,"  sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Does  civil  service  fimctlon  effectively, 
Is  the  question  under  discussion. 

As  civil  service  is  operated  under  our  own  Federal  system.  It  la 
my  personal  opinion  that  In  most  departments  of  our  Government. 
It  does  not  function  effectively.  I  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject soon  after  I  was  sworn  in,  a  Uttle  over  2  years  ago.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  umted  States  Senate.  It  appears  that  as  freshmen 
Senators  are  Inducted,  new  hope  Is  bom  in  the  hearts  of  oppressed 
Government  employees,  and  they  renew  their  appeals  for  help. 
Individual  complatots  began  to  pour  in  upon  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  decided  to  Investigate  a  few  of  the  cases  that  were 
submitted  to  me.  I  soon  concluded  that  the  so-called  merit 
system  as  applied  In  Government  departments  Is,  In  many  in- 
stances, based  not  on  "what  one  knows"  but  on  "who  one  knows." 
I  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appototment  of  a  Senate  committee 


to  investigate  clvll-servlce  administration.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  I  was  appototed  chairman  of  the  conunittee  of  five 
Senators  thereby  creati?d. 

In  addition  to  my  other  duties.  I  have  been  laboring  for  over  a 
year  gathering  data  that  will  form  the  basis  of  the  proposed  inves- 
tigation. The  task  that  I  have  undertaken  is  a  htige  one,  but  I 
propose  to  stay  with  It  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  establish 
a  real  merit  system  In  the  Federal  Oove:nment.  I  need  the 
cooperation  of  ail  those  now  in  the  sen-ice. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  shall  attempt 
to  briefly  discuss  three  of  the  major  sources  of  complaint,  as  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Government  employees: 

First,  as  to  the  method  of  awarding  efficiency  ratings  to  em- 
ployees: Under  the  present  system,  an  employee  each  year,  or 
sonietlmes  twice  during  the  year,  is  given  a  rating  by  the  person 
Immediately  above  him.  This  rating  is  supposed  to  be  a  summary 
of  his  ability  and  efficiency  and  work  productivity  during  that 
period.  Based  on  that  efficiency  rating,  the  employee  must  stand 
his  chance  for  promotion,  or  demotion,  or  even  dismissal  from  the 
service,  because  when  an  employee's  efficiency  rating  drops  below 
a  certain  jxjlnt,  he  Is  subject  to  dismissal;  and,  llkcwlae.  when 
promotions  are  made  In  the  service,  they  are  given,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  those  with  the  highest  efficiency  ratings. 

Some  of  you  might  ask:  "Is  not  that  fair  enough?"  Before  reach- 
ing your  conclusion  let  me  outline  to  you  Just  exactly  what  takes 
place  after  the  immediate  superior  grades  the  employee  under  him. 
I  am  Informed,  and  this  Information  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  hundreds  of  Government  employee*,  that  after  the 
immediate  superior  rates  the  employees  under  him,  these  ratings 
are  then  sent  to  the  party  next  in  authority,  and  so  on  until  they 
reach  the  head  of  the  bureau.  After  the  ratings  leave  the  hands 
of  the  Immediate  superior  they  are  subject  to  Juggltog,  either  up  or 
down,  at  the  whim  of  the  party  next  In  command.  And  In  the  final 
analysis  the  rat  tog  that  a  Government  worker  gets,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  reflect  his  ability  and  efficiency  for  a  given  period,  in  many 
cases  has  been  changed  by  someone  who  is  not  in  the  least  familiar 
wtth  his  work  or  ability  or  competency.  Under  this  sjrstem  of 
grading  the  worker  may  be  discriminated  against  In  two  ways: 
First,  his  immediate  superior  may  take  a  personal  dislike  to  him  or 
have  some  grievance  against  him,  and  can  without  fear  of  repri- 
mand lower  his  efficiency  rating;  second,  a  worker  may  receive  an 
"excellent"  or  "very  good"  efficiency  rating  from  his  Immediate 
superior,  sret  the  person  next  in  rank  above  can  mark  that  em- 
ployee's rating  downward  without  assigning  any  reason  whatsoever, 
and  without  being  in  the  least  familiar  virith  the  employee's  wort 
and  without  having  to  answer  to  anybody  for  his  actions.  I  am 
Informed  that  under  the  above  procedure  ratings  of  Government 
employees  are  lowered  for  personal  reasons,  due  to  personal  antagon- 
isms and  dislikes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  number  of 
employees  who  would  be  eligible  for  promotions,  thereby  placing 
their  favorites  in  line  and  giving  them  preference  for  any  promo- 
tions or  salary  increases  that  are  available.  And,  mtod  you,  once 
an  employee  is  given  such  a  lowered  efficiency  rating  he  does  not 
have  one  lota  to  say  about  the  matter  and  he  has  to  take  It  whether 
he  likes  It  or  not.  He  cannot  appeal  that  efficiency  rating.  He  is. 
however,  permitted  to  dlacuss  the  situation  with  his  lmmediat« 
superior,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  like  asking  favors  of  your  execu- 
tioner— It  has  the  same  effect. 

Second,  as  to  the  method  used  in  awarding  promotions:  Under 
the  present  system  recommendations  fa:  promotions  must  come 
from  the  bureau  chiefs,  through  the  immediate  superior  of  the 
employee,  and  therefore  unless  an  employee  can  get  the  "ear"  of 
his  superiors  he  stands  Uttle  chance  of  ever  secToring  a  promotion. 
True,  most  of  the  department  heads  claim  that  promotions  are 
based  on  efficiency  ratings,  and  those  with  the  highest  efficiency 
ratings  are  promoted  ahead  of  those  with  lower  ratings.  But  as  I 
have  Just  pointed  out.  note  how  grossly  unfair  these  ratings  can 
be  to  employees  when  handled  by  persons  with  too  little  conscience. 
Bureau  chiefs  and  subordinates  build  up  their  favorites  by  givtog 
them  high  efficiency  ratings  or  assigning  them  more  Important  work 
that  will  lead  to  promotion  by  reclassification,  and  hold  down  those 
they  have  no  F>ersonal  interest  in  or  against  whom  there  Is  some 
grievance,  by  giving  them  low  efficiency  ratings  or  by  never  giving 
them  a  chance  to  perform  a  higher  class  of  work. 

Third,  as  to  the  method  employed  to  administering  reprimands, 
demotions,  or  transfers:  In  these  cases  the  accused  are  usuaUy 
charged  with  some  misdemeanor  or  minor  offense,  and  are  to- 
structed  to  submit  to  the  bureau  chief  in  writing  the  reasons  why 
they  should  not  be  reprimanded  or  disciplined.  Then  the  party 
who  accused  them  is  called  before  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  he 
presents  his  side  of  the  case.  He  tisually  has  the  opporttmlty,  so 
I  am  told,  of  passing  on  the  defense  plea  submitted  by  the  accused: 
and  it  is  rather  definitely  apparent  that  in  most  cases  the  accuser 
passes  final  Judgment  because  the  chief  is  not  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  permits  his  lieutenant  In  effect  to  decide  the  case.  Tlie 
accused  never  gets  a  fair  chance  to  refute  the  charges  that  are 
lodged  against  him.  He  has  no  appeal,  once  he  has  been  repri- 
manded or  disciplined.  Workers  who  object  to  disciplinary  meas- 
ures, or  who  try  to  appeal  the  decision,  or  who  complain  against 
the  treatment  received  from  their  superiors  are  ustially  "black- 
balled" and  never  stand  a  chance  of  promotion  in  Government 
service.  It  is  stated  that  these  "blackballing"  tactics  are  banded 
from  one  department  to  another  and  follow  the  victim  as  long  •• 
he  remains  in  the  Government  service.  An  employee  never  get*  a 
chance  to  see  his  employment  record,  and  I  am  informed  that 
adverse  notations  about  employees  are  made  In  their  respective 
files  which  the  unfortunate  worker  never  gets  a  chance  to  see,  or 
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refute  or  In  any  w»y  examine  In  order  to  protect  his  own  Interests. 
Yet  these  same  charges  are  held  against  the  epiployees  year  In  Mid 
year  out  and  It  la  easy  to  Imagine  what  happens  to  this  poor 
Individual  If  he  ever  applies  for  a  promotion  or  transfer,  or  runs 
afoul  of  his  chiefs  In  any  way.  __.*».     »v»w,—  «* 

Our  committee  has  ample  proof  In  support  of  the  charges  of 
abuses  now  prevailing  under  our  present  system,  and  It  Is  our 
desire  to  explore  every  phase  of  the  problem.  As  I  stated  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  desire  the  cooperation  of  aU  employees,  and,  in 
fact,  all  those  Interested  In  establlBhlng  a  near-perfect  merit  system 
In  our  Oovemment  departments. 

I  may  state  that  quite  a  great  number  of  employees  refuse  to 
testify  because  they  fear  reprisals.  Think  of  a  system  that  creates 
such  fear!  In  order  to  protect  each  and  every  employee  from  re- 
prisals, our  committee  has  obtained  from  each  departmental  head 
of  o\ir  Government  a  letter  guaranteeing  them  Immimlty  should 
they  desire  to  testify,  and  I,  for  one.  wUl  leave  nothing  undone  in 
order  to  mete  out  punishment  to  any  bureaucrat  who  would  use 
the  power  of  his  office  to  punish  one  who  testifies  before  our 
committee.  

Proposed  Change  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


ARTICLXS  FROM  LIBKRTY  UAOAZtHE  OF  MARCH  18,  1939.  AND 
WASHINGTON  POST  OF  MARCH  10,  1939 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
appearing  in  last  we^'s  issue  of  Liberty  Magazine,  written 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  entitled  "How  and  Why  We  Want  to  Chaise  the 
Wagner  Act." 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  the  result  of  the  Gallup  Poll  of  Public  OpiniCHi  as 
printed  last  week  showing  that  approximately  66  percent  of 
the  people  desire  that  something  be  done  to  the  act  either 
by  way  of  repeal  or  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Liberty  Mftgaslne  of  March  18.  1939] 

HOW   AKO   WHT    W«  WANT  TO  CHANCT   THI   WACNER   ACT 

(By  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 

I  wl&h  to  emphasize,  first,  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  for  the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  We  helped  write  It.  We  will  defend 
it  against  any  who  may  attempt  to  destroy  it.  But  we  demand 
Its  amendment,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  what  It  was  intended  to  be. 
In  almplest  term*,  the  alms  were: 

Workers  shovild  be  given  a  stronger  bargaining  status,  com- 
parable to  that  of  employers.  "Rules  of  fair  play'  In  labor  rela- 
tions should  be  outlined.  Government — through  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board — then  would  become  merely  an  umpire;  an 
impartial  one,  we  aasiomed. 

We  saw  in  this  measure  a  new  "TjUI  of  rights"  for  labor;  it  has 
been  used  to  nullify  the  rights  of  unions  established  during  half 
a  century.  Under  this  act,  workers  were  to  be  safeguarded  in 
organialng.  free  from  employer  Interference.  Instead,  labor  haa 
found  itself  coerced  by  a  new  and  powerful  bureaucracy. 

There  was  guaranty  also  of  the  workers'  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  agencies  of  their  own  choice.  This  freedom  has 
been  curtailed  or  denied  In  arbitrary,  dictatorial   ways. 

We  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Intended  clarlflcation  of 
labor  relations  woiUd  lessen  strife,  help  build  Industrial  peace,  aid 
recovery.  We  have  been  amazed  at  finding  the  actual  results  to  be 
heightened  uncertainty  and  an  increase  in  confxision  and  conflict. 

From  a  measure  which  we  thovight  of  as  "our  baby"  we  had 
expected  peace  and  progieas.  As  a  quite  opposite  record  mounted, 
we  were  reluctant  to  believe  that  a  Federal  agency  could  so  braa- 
enly  pervert  the  spirit  and  mtent  of  this  law. 

For  better  understanding,  consider  some  facta  about  Its  origin. 
It  was  designed  to  carry  on  the  principles  of  article  7  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
When  the  advice  of  labor  leaders,  including  Mr.  Lewis,  was  soxight 
m  writing  this  measure,  there  was  no  C.  I.  O.  We  therefore  could 
not  foresee  some  complications  which  were  to  arise. 

But,  curiously,  we  actually  did  seek  safeguards  against  some  of 
the  evils  which  later  developed  through  C.  I.  O.-N.  L.  R.  B.  action. 
We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Wagiier  Act  could  not  disturb  a 
principle   deeply   embedded   in   tbe   American   labor   movement. 


Samuel  Gompers  had  termed  this  "  voluntarism."  He  had  Poached, 
and  we  bellived,  that  our  succea  must  depend  upon  volmiUiy 
action:  In  organizing.  In  collective  effort,  in  bargaming  with  em- 
nlovers   for  agreements  which  must  be  kept. 

The  guiding  American  idea  was' clemocratically  organized  unions, 
managmg  thiir  own  affairs  alon^  proved  lines,  and  wholly  free 
from  outside  toterference.  even    rom  government,  however  weU- 

^Thit^^lc  idea  we  tried  to  protect  in  the  wording  of  the  ace. 
More  than  that,  when  the  text  was  completed,  questions  were  put 
to  Senator  Wagnek.  He  gave  issvirance,  first,  that  there  was 
nothmg  m  the  measure  '•which  places  the  stamp  of  governmental 
favor  on  any  type  of  union":  Jecond,  that  the  status  of  long- 
eSSllshed  craftVnlons  was  protected;  and,  thirtl  that  '^mder  no 
circumstances  can   any   board   ei^ter   into   Jurisdictional   disputes. 

We  wanted  to  be  doubly  sur^  of  the  "umpire  status  of  the 
proposed  board— that  It  was  noi  empowered  to  interfere  in  any 
managerial  way  In  the  labor  motement.  then  united,  or  to  Inter- 
vene m  the  internal  affairs  of  ^ions.  Nobody  even  thought  of 
asking  whether  It  coxxld  nvUlify  employment   agreements   already 

*  Administration  of  the  Wagne  J  Act  was  reasonably  in  line  with 
its  intent  until  the  Supreme  Cojurt  decision  sustaintog  It.  Since 
then  the  change  has  been  staggering. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  poard  has  usurped  power,  it  naa 
vlrtuaUy  made  its  own  law.  It  has  advanced  its  own  pnUosophlcal 
views  in  defiance  of  American  l^ition.  It  has  entered  into  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  C.  I.  O.J  the  clear  result  being  an  attempt 
to  weaken  and  dcjstroy  A.  F.  of  L.l  unions.  ^      ^     .      ,         w 

The  evidence  on  this  point,  lincredlble  in  the  begUming,  haa 
grown  \mtU  the  entire  federation  membership  has  united  in 
protest  State  federations  In  kassachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  and 
North  Carolina— important  Industrial  areas— adopted  boycott  reso- 
lutions against  utilizing  in  anj  way  the  services  of  this  Board. 
Several  other  affiliates  have  wanted  to  take  similar  action,  but  we 
have  urged  them  not  to,  though  their  wish  is  easily  understandable. 
Very  few  A.  F.  of  L. -employer  cases  have  come  before  the  Board 
becatise  of  our  success  in  direfct,  voluntary  negotiations.  How- 
ever, at  our  recent  convention,  Vkce  President  Tobln  estimated  that 
85  percent  of  the  cases  before  the  Board  were  on  A.  F.  of  L.-C.  I.  O. 
conflicts.  This  in  spite  of  Senator  Wagnbr's  conviction  that  his 
measure  gave  no  authority  to  decide  between  dlflwent  types  of 
xinlons  or  totcrvene  In  jiuisdlctlonal  disputes. 

Here  Is  an  agency  which  wis  to  have  had  only  the  limited 
duties  of  an  impartial  umpire.  After  study,  otir  executive  coimcU 
declared,  "It  possesses  more  pofwer  than  does  any  other  govern- 
mental board  now  In  existence"  As  for  "wholesale"  use  of  this 
power,  the  Board  and  subsldlarlis  In  3  years  have  passed  on  16,500 
cases,  Involving  almost  4.000,000  workers.  It  has  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  great  portion  of  the  vast  industries  of  America. 

Congress  gave  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  ho  such  mandate.  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  America  want  any  board  to  have  such  powers.  They 
were  seized.  Public  and  labor  interests  alike  demand  correction  of 
this  situation. 

Reports  on  flagrant  bias  against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries arrive  more  rt^idly  thin  our  legal  departnaent  can  study 
and  codify  them.     A  few  exam])le8: 

The  International  Brotherh(  <xl  of  Electrical  Workers,  28.000 
strong,  and  far  In  the  majorli  y,  had  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  The  C.  I.  O.  attacked 
the  contract.  The  N.  L.  R.  B.  innulled  it.  The  pretext  was  that 
the  company,  through  "favoritism,"  had  "imposed"  ovtr  ujilon 
upon  Its  employees.  It  was  oriered  to  post  notices  that  workers 
were  free  to  quit  the  A.  F.  cf  L.  and  Join  the  C.  I.  O.  The 
electrical  workers,  long  organized,  didn't  consider  that  they  were 
In  any  favored  company  \inlQ:i  category.  This  case  was  taken 
to  the  circuit  court,  where  thity  won  their  right  to  restore  that 
contract.  That  should  have  bsen  decisive,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  fight  that  case  to  the  Supreiae  Court,  where  the  contract  again 
was  sustained. 

The  highest  Court  In  the  and  sharply  criticized  the  Labor 
Board.  In  the  majority  oplni  )n.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  rebuked 
It  for  reaching  extravagant  cos  elusions  and  held  that  it  exceeded 
Its  powers  by  assvimmg  the  rlj  ;ht  to  abrogate  contracts  of  inde- 
pendent labor  unions. 

Then  there  was  the  National  Electric  Products  case.  A  contract 
signed;  a  C.  I.  O.  complaint,  axd  the  Board  set  the  contract  aside, 
ordering  an  election.  The  en  ployer  took  that  issue  mto  covirt 
and  the  contract  was  upheld.  There  was  the  law;  every  citizen 
shoiild  respect  it.  But  it  wai  not  enough  for  the  N.  L.  R.  B., 
which  reftised  to  recognize  th;  court  decision  until  the  election 
was  decided.  The  brotherhocd  won  overwhelmingly;  but  here 
we  have  a  strong  union  harassed  and  driven  for  months  by  an 
agency  supposed  to  be  judicial. 

Certain  minor  supervisory  employees,  having  no  right  to  hire  or 
fire,  are  eligible  to  union  memlershlp.  A.  F.  of  L.  or  C.  I.  O.  Now. 
suppose  such  a  man  has  belong  ;d  to  one  of  our  unions;  he  believes 
in  it;  he  says  so.  That  is  naiural — and  his  right  of  free  speech. 
But  the  C.  I.  O.  flies  protest  This  Is  "unfair  practice"  by  the 
employer  I  Repeatedly,  on  tha:  silly  pretext,  A.  F.  of  L.  elections 
or  contracts  have  been  set  ELSid:. 

Note  the  solicitude  over  fliiosily  alleged  employer  "Influence"; 
then  turn  to  Harlan  County.  E  f.  There  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  approved  a 
"deal"  whereby  employers  dictated  which  vmion  workers  must  joini 
They  were  not  consiilted;  thfy  had  no  choice.  Coal  operators 
faced  both  criminal  and  civil  prosecution  for  antixinion  methods. 
But  Ihe  N.  L.  B.  B.,  John  L.  Le  i^la,  and  the  operators  made  a  trade. 
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Arbitrarily  the  C.  I.  O.  United  Mine  Workers,  which  had  not  organ- 
ized the  miners,  was  designated  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent — 
and  prosecutions  were  to  be  dropped.  There  has  been  no  more 
brazen  example  of  Lewis'  use  of  governmental  machinery  to  recruit 
C.  I.  O.  membership,  though  examples  are  many. 

Lawyers  and  other  personnel  of  regional  labor  boards  frequently 
have  guided  C.  I.  O.  oflJcials  m  controversy  with  A.  F.  of  L.  unions. 
Close  teamwork  is  glaringly  evident  durtog  many  "Impartial" 
hearings. 

Again,  this  Board  ruled  that  all  Pacific  coast  ports  should  con- 
stitute a  single  unit  for  bargaining,  the  Harry  Bridges  C.  I.  O.  unit 
being  the  agent.  Result,  in  localities  where  A.  F.  of  L.  men  are  m 
the  majority,  their  unions  are  virtually  disestablished. 

Following  that  theory,  this  Board  can  arbitrarily  designate  "ap- 
propriate" bargaining  areas,  either  geographic  or  Industrial.  In  such 
a  way  as  to  throttle  and  destroy  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  long  established. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  nor  of  Congress,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  public  opmion  condemns  such  tactics. 

The  C.  I.  O.  can  get  a  quick  order  for  an  election,  whereas  the 
Board  and  C.  I.  O.  have  conspired  to  delay  or  prevent  elections 
sought  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But  enough.  There  are  probably  a 
dozen  types  of  antl-A.  F.  of  L.  action,  each  proved  by  several  cases, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned. 

I  am  asked  how  these  incredible  thmgs  can  be  possible.  First, 
because  men  of  little  <w  no  labor  experience  were  appointed  to 
the  National  Board.  Two  in  particular,  Edwin  Smith  and  Donald 
Wakefield  Smith,  have  shown  in  their  actions  and  declarations  a 
determination  to  "make  over"  the  whole  labor  movement — as  they 
see  fit.  They  have  been  grullty  of  distortion  of  the  act  they  are 
sworn  to  administer  impartially. 

Second,  there  was  a  flood  not  only  of  Inexperience  but  of  radi- 
calism mto  the  oountry-wlde  set-up  of  this  agency.  Since  this 
paralleled  infiltration  of  Communists  into  the  C.  I.  O.,  there  was  a 
working  basis  for  advancing  "imported"  Ideas.  Also  for  mquisi- 
torial  opposition  to  the  long  tried  American  way  of  handling  labor 
problems.  Never  once,  for  instance,  has  this  agency  condenuied 
the  imported  and  revolutionary  sit-down  technique.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  condoned  and  defended  violence. 

What  iB  the  cxire  for  all  this?  First,  placing  administration  of 
the  Wagner  Act  In  competent.  Impartial  hands.  Then  a  clean-up 
all  down  the  line,  throughout  the  subordinate  personnel,  Fmally. 
not  essential  change  m  the  act  Itself,  but  "rectification"  of  It — ^by 
amendments. 

I  have  mentioned  the  anti-A.  F.  of  L.  biu  of  this  Board;  so  I 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  seeking  a  pro-A.  F.  of  L. 
labor  act.  What  we  want  is  a  pro-America  type  of  measure. 
Pair  rules  and  freedom  for  voluntary  cooperation  between  em- 
ployees and  employers.  That  is  the  straight  road,  we  believe, 
toward   Industrial  peace  and   prosperity. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  10.  1939] 

THE  C.\LLtrP   POLL REVISION    OF   WAGNER   ACT   FAVORED   BT    PtTBLIC,   WTTH 

ONLT  ONE  VOTER  IN  THRfZ  CONTENT   WrrH  LAW 

(By    Dr.    Geotge    Gallup,    director,    American    Institute   of    Public 

Opinion) 

A  substantial  majority  of  American  voters  with  opinions  on  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  think  the  law  should  be  revised  or  repealed  at 
this  time. 

With  agitation  stirring  In  Congress  to  amend  this  controversial 
legislation,  an  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  survey  finds 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  voters  with  an  opinion  on  the 
act  think  It  should  be  left  tmchanged,  while  two-thirds  want  It 
amended  or  repealed  outright.  Although  opp»06itlon  has  Increased 
somewhat  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  there  has  been  a  slight  trend 
in  favor  of  the  act  In  the  last  4  months. 

The  Institute  has  taken  three  surveys  of  voting  sentiment  on  the 
labor  law,  each  time  asking  the  same  question  : 

"Do  you  think  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  should  be  revised,  repealed, 
or  left  unchanged?" 

The  trend  of  sentiment  has  been  as  follows: 


Leftan- 

cbanged 


May  IMS. 

November  193S 
Today 


RevlMd 

Repealed 

Percent 
43 

S2 

48 

Percent 

10 
18 
18 

Percent 
33 
30 
34 


If  the  votes  for  revision  and  repeal  are  combined,  it  appears  that 
66  percent  of  persons  with  opinions  on  the  act  are  dissatisfied  with 
it  today,  against  34  percent  who  want  it  left  unchanged.  Why  has 
this  dissatisfaction  arisen? 

The  principal  reason.  Judging  by  an  anal3rsl8  of  voters'  comments, 
is  a  belief  that  the  act  discriminates  against  the  employer.  When 
those  voters  who  favor  revision  were  asked  how  the  act  should  be 
revised,  the  majority  wanted  it  to  be  made  "fairer  to  the  employer" 
and  to  place  more  responsibility  on  labor  unions. 

The  group  of  voters  who,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  outright  repeal 
of  the  act  give  two  main  reasons  for  their  opinion:  First,  that  the 
act  "stirs  up  labor  trouble,"  and,  second,  that  it  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment's function  to  take  a  hand  in  labor  squabbles. 

Finally,  those  voters  who  want  the  act  left  unchar^ged  say  that  if 
the  labor  miions  like  the  law  it  should  reoaain  as  It  Is.    Many  also 


argue  that  the  present  act  should  be  tried  out  fot  a  longer  period 
before  any  changes  are  made. 

Sentiment  for  repealing  the  act,  the  survey  shows,  is  strongest 
among  voters  in  the  upper  Income  levels,  while  sentiment  for  leaving 
it  unchanged  is  most  pronounced  In  the  lower  levels. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  upper  Income  voters,  for  example,  want 
the  act  to  remain  unchanged,  whereas  a  majority  of  53  percent  In 
the  lower-income  group  think  It  Is  satisfactory  now.  A  relatively 
small  percentage  of  voters  in  the  middle-income  group  favor  repeal; 
the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  group  ia  for  revision. 


rpper-income  Kroup.. 
M  iddle-incouie  group. 
I^wer-incoaie  laoup.. 
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Tbe  stirvey  finds  that  the  Wagner  Act  is  unpopular  with  many 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  voters.  More  than  8  out  of  every 
10  Republicans  want  it  revised  or  repealed,  and  well  over  half  of 
the  Democrats  express  the  same  sentiment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM   GEORGETTOWN  LAW   JOURNAL 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
wage-hour  law.  written  by  Walter  D.  Murphy,  and  pubLshed 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Federal  Legislation — The  Paui  Labor  StakdaiOm  Act  or  1938 

More  popularly  known  as  the  "wage  and  hour  law,"  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 »  is  probably  the  moet  controversial 
and  far-reaching  legislative  enactment  to  emerge  from  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress. 

After  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  West 
Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,*  which  upheld  the  power  of  a  State  to 
legislate  minimum-wage  requirements  for  women  and  overruled 
Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital*  the  Federal  Government  evidently 
felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand  to  attempt  Federal  control  of 
mlnimtun  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  t^ose  subject  to  such 
control.  Originally  proposed  by  the  President  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  May  24.  1937.*'  this  legislation  had  a  career  that  bears 
mute  testimony  to  the  storm  of  debate  it  aroused  and  reveals  Its 
tiirbulent  progress  through  Congress. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President  proposed  the  legislation, 
bills  were  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  and  the  House.'  Alter  hear- 
ings conducted  by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  somewhat  modified  bill,*  wlilch  was  passed  with  amend- 
ments on  Jvily  31,  1937.  Two  days  later  the  Senate  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  after  further  amend- 
ment it  was  reported  to  the  House  on  August  7,  1937.'  On  De- 
cember 17,  1937,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  and  on  April  21,  1938,  It  was  again  reported  to  the  House.* 
It  passed  the  House  with  amendmenU  on  May  24,  1938.  After 
the  Senate  had  requested  and  obtained  a  conference  on  the  bill. 


»52  Stat.  1060-1069.  29  U.  S.  C.  sees.  201-219  (3upp.  1938). 
«300   U.   S.  379    (1937). 
»261  U.  S.  525  (1923). 

*Thls  proposal  was  reiterated  by  the  President  In  a  aubeequent 
message  to  Congress  delivered  on  January  3,  1938. 
'S.  2475  and  H.  R.  7200,  75th  Cong..  l3t  sess.  (1937). 
•S.  Rept.  884,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1937). 
*H.  Rept.  1452,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1937). 
•H.  Rept.  2182,  75th  Cong.,  3d  stts.  (1938). 
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the  Senate  and  the  House  both  Rgreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
June  14.  1938  On  June  25,  1938,  the  bill  wa«  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  became  a  law. 

It  iB  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  wages  hours,  and  child  labor,  to  indicate  in  general  what  classes 
of  ernployers  are  covered  by  the  act,  and  to  consider  briefly  some 
constitutional  questions  occasioned  by  its  enactment. 

The  basis  of  the  act,  and  the  policy  underlying  it,  are  probably 
best  stated  In  the  language  of  Congress.  Section  2.»  headed  "Find- 
ing and  Declaration  of  Policy,"  provides  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  C3ongre*8  hereby  finds  that  the  existence.  In  industries 
enga^  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  health,  efficiency,  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers  (1)  cauAs  commerce  and  the  channels 
and  iTistrumentalitles  of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and  per- 
petuate such  labor  conditions  among  the  workers  of  the  several 
States;  (2)  bvirdena  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce: (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  com- 
merce: (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  obstructing 
commerce  azul  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  conunerce:  and  (5)  inter- 
feres with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  In  commerce. 
"(b)  It  is  hereby  d«xdared  to  be  the  pwallcy  of  this  act,  through 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in  such  industries  with- 
out substantially  curtailing  employment  or  earning  power." 

The  intention  of  Ctongress  to  balance  the  speed  desired  in  attain- 
ing the  desired  objective  against  possible  economic  dislocations  and 
to  proceed  cautiously  where  an  overenthuslastlc  application  might 
cause  an  undesirable  economic  condition  is  evidenced  by  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  act.  particxilarly  section  8,"  relating  to  wage 
orders  by  the  Administrator. 

uumtxnt.  wAcxs 
The  provisions  as  to  minimum  wages  are  contained  in  sections  6  " 
and  8."  Section  6  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  by 
every  employer  to  "each  of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce."  An  ultimate 
nUnlmum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  is  the  goal,  but  a  period  of 
7  years  from  the  effective  date  (October  24,  1938)  Is  contemplated 
before  It  will  become  mandatory  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  A 
minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  is  set  for  the  first  year,  and 
30  cents  for  the  next  6  years,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
,-4tr-cents-an-hour  minimum  takes  effect.  However,  it  must  be 
realized  that  this  is  only  the  foundation  set  for  the  administration 
of  the  act.  It  Is  the  rock-bottom  minimum,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator has  authority  under  section  8 "  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  industry  committee  and  raise  the  minimum 
wage  for  any  Industry  or  any  reasonable  classification  within  an 
Industry,  but  not  higher  than  40  cents  an  hour.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  7  years  from  the  effective  date  the  40-cents-an-hovu'  min- 
imum wa£;e  is  flatly  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  and  cannot 
be  altered  anless  the  Industry  committee,  "by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  before  It  recommends,  and  the  Admin istratcM*  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  finds,  that 
the  continued  effectiveness,  or  the  Issuance  of  the  order,  as  the 
case  may  be.  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  substantial  cxirtail- 
mcmt  of  employment  in  the  Industry." 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  provision  as  to  Industry  committees.  The 
Administrator  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  an  Industry 
committee  for  each  industry  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce.  Three  classes  are  represented  In 
an  Indiistry  committee;  viz.  the  public,  the  employees  In  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  employers  in  the  Industry;  and  the  committee  is 
to  consist  of  an  equal  nvmaber  from  each  group.  The  Adminis- 
trator has  no  authority  to  make  a  wage  order  unless  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee,  which  Is  to  "recommend  to  the 
Administrator  the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  Industry 
which  it  determines,  having  due  regard  to  economic  and  competi- 
tive conditions,  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  m  the 
Industry."  This  device  wae  provided  In  order  to  protect  employers 
and  the  public  from  arbitrary  action  by  administrative  officials 
and  to  remove  any  possibility  of  such  action. 

MAxnrcru  houbs 
The  maxlminn-hours  provisions  (sec.  7a)"  apply  to  the  same 
groups  of  employees  as  do  the  minimum-wage  provisions,  except 
for  certain  exemptions,  and  likewise  provide  for  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  permissible  length  of  the  workweek.  However,  the  40-hour- 
maxlmum  week  Is  to  become  realized  at  the  expiration  of  2  years 
from  the  effective  date,  and  there  Is  no  power  In  the  Administrator 
to  vary  the  schedule  set  by  Congress.  A  maximum  workweek  of 
44  hours  Is  set  for  the  first  yeir  from  the  effective  date.  42  hours 
for  the  second  year,  and  40  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  If  any  employer  empl03rs  a  person  in  excess  of  the  hours 
■peclfled.  he  must  compensate  such  employee  for  the  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate.  It  wovild  be 
more  ccorect  to  speak  of  a  "standard  workweek"  ttxan  maximum 


•62  Stat,  loeo,  29  U.  8.  C.  sec.  202  (Supp.  1938). 

»»Id.  at  1064.  U.  S.  C,  sec.  208  (Supp.  1938). 

Mid.  at  1062.  U.  S.  C.  at  sec.  206  (Supp.  1938). 

•Id.  at  1064,  U.  S.  C.  at  sec.  308  (Supp.  1938) . 

"Ibid. 

M63  Stat.  1063.  89  U.  8.  C.  sec  307  (a)   (Supp.  1938). 


hours  for  the  act  does  not  prrhiblt  employment  In  excess  of  the 
hours  specified.  It  merely  provides  that  the  employee  must  be 
compensated  lor  the   extra   tim«    over  the  limit   at   the  increased 

These  hour  requirements,  how'ver,  do  not  affect  employers  who 
employ  in  accordance  with  contiacts  that  are  the  resxdt  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining.!^  For,  except  an  qualified  below,  employment  In 
excess  of  the  ntmiber  of  hotirs  itpecifled  Is  not  a  violation  if  (1) 
the  agreement  provides  that  no  employee  shall  be  employed  more 
than  1000  hom^  during  any  p«riod  of  26  consecutive  weeks;  or 
(2)  the  employee  is  employed  cr  an  annual  basis  under  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  that  the  employee  shall  not  be  employed 
more  than  2.000  hours  during  aiiy  period  of  52  consecutive  weeka. 
In  each  case  the  agreement  muist  be  the  result  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  the  representatives  Df  the  employees  must  be  certified 
as  bona  fide  by  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  obvious 
policy  behind  these  provisions  la  to  remove  a  possible  conflict  with 
agreements  made  between  emplcyers  and  employees  imder  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  If  <  uch  a  contract  had  been  made  by 
a  bona  fide  employees'  group,  there  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
the  act  though  the  employees  sh  ould  be  required  to  work  in  excess 
of  44  hours  in  certain  weeks  wltfiout  overtime  compensation.  The 
terms  of  such  an  agreement  tvould  necessitate  proportionately 
shorter  workweeks  during  the  rsmalnder  of  the  period,  of  course, 
so  that  the  average  workweek  for  the  period  would  not  exceed 
approximately  38!^  hours.  Hovi|ever.  this  privilege  Isjlmited  to^a 
workday    of    12    hours    and    a  .        .    --    , 

ployment  in  excess  of  this  requiring 
compensation. 

Seasonal  industries:   The  hoips   provisions  are  relaxed   also  In 

The  Administrator  is  given  the 
authority  to  find  what  industrts  are  of  a  "seasonal"  nature.  In 
such  Industries  the  maximum- bours  provisions  are  Inapplicable, 
but  only  for  a  po-iod  not  exceec  ing  14  workweeks  tn  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year.  The  llmiiation  requiring  "time  and  a  half 
overtime  compensation  for  a  wDrkday  in  excess  of  12  hours  or  a 
workweek  in  excess  of  66  hoijrs  Is  also  applicable  to  such  an 
Industry. 

Specific  exemptions :  Entirely  ( otempted  from  hours  requirements 
are  certain  classes  of  employees,  such  as  those  engaged  In  the  first 
processing  of  milk  into  dairy  pioducts,  the  ginning  and  compress- 
ing of  cotton,  or  processing  certain  materials  Into  sugar. 

to  employees  engaged  In  the  first 
processing,  canning,  or  packii^  of  seasonal  or  perishable  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables;   or  in  the  itrst  processing  within  the  "area  of 

Adnainistrator ) .  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodity  dujlng  seasonal  operations:  or  In  the 
handling,  slaughtering,  or  dresslig  of  poultry  or  livestock.  But  tills 
exemption  is  granted  for  a  peric  d  of  only  14  weeks  In  the  aggregate 

Also  exempted  are  employees  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  employees  of  an  ezhi  loyer  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.^ 


'iporkweek    of    56    hours,    any    em- 
time  and  a  hair*  overtime 


CHILD-LAB(IS   PEOVISIONS 


lnt«rstate 


a?e. 


The   act   excludes   from 
child  labor.     This  Is  accompll6|ied 
that   "No  producer,  manxifactu 
for  shipment  in  commerce  an 
ment  situated  In  the  United 
30  days  prior  to  the  removal 
pressive  child  labor  has  been 
Is    defined    by    section    3    (1)» 
employee   vuider   16   years   of 
employee    between    16    and    18 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Chllditn 
Labor  shall  find,  and  by  order 
ous  for  the  emplojrment  of 
mental  to  their  health  and 

The   employment   of   chlldrei  i 
Is  allowed  In  occupation.s  othe- 
If  the  Chief  of  the  ChUdrcn'a 
ployment  will  not  Interfere 
and  their  health  and  well-beli^g 

The   child-labor   provisions 
agrlcultiire    while    not    legally 
child  actors." 


we  1 


Besides  the  exemptions 
tlons    from    both    minimum- 
ments  which  have  not  been 
can  more  advantageously  be 


commerce   the   products   of 

by  section   12.'»  which  provides 
or  dealer,  shall   ship  or  deliver 
'  goods  produced  in  an  establish- 
States  in  or  about  which  within 
of  such  goods  therefrom  any  op- 
e^ployed."    "Oppressive  child  labor" 
as    (1)    the    employment    of    any 
CO"    (2)    the   employment   of   an 
years   of    age    in    any    occupation 
s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
declare,  to  be  particularly  hazard- 
children  between  such  ages  or  detri- 
-being. 

between  the    ages    of    14    and    16 

than  mining  and  manufacttiring. 

Bureau  concludes  that  such  em- 

thp  schooling  of  the  chlldreix 


with 


do   not   apply   to    any    employee   In 
required    to    attend   school,   or    to 


EXE  MPTIONS 

descilbed  above,  there  are  other  exemp- 
w  ige  and  maximum-hours  reqiilre- 
n  entloned,  for  the  reason  that  they 
teated  separately. 


wpalr  Labor  Standards  Act.  Aec.  7  (b):  52  Stat.  1063,  29  V.  3.  C, 
sec.  207  (b)    (Supp.  1938). 

"Ibid. 

"  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
sec.  207  (c)    (Supp.  1938). 

»49  Stat.  546  (1935),  amended. 
(Supp.  1938). 

"52  Stat.  1067,  29  U.  S.  C, 

■»Id.  at  1060,  U.  S.  C.  at  set 

"Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
cec.  313  (c)    CSupp.  LS38). 


^.  7  (c) ;  52  Stat.  1063,  29  U.  8.  C. 
.  52  Stat.  1237.  49  U.  8.  C,  eec.  304 

lec.  212  (Supp.  1938). 

203  (1)  (Supp.  1933). 
«c.  13  (c) ;  52  Stat.  1CS7,  29  U.  8.  C« 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Section  13a «  provides,  In  this  connection,  that  neither  the 
minimum-wage  nor  the  maximum-hours  provisions  apply  to  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  Any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive,  adminis- 
trative, professional,  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  In  the  capacity 
of  outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator); 

(2)  Any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment  the 
greater  part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing  is  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce: 

(3)  Seamen; 

(4)  Employees  of  an  airway  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act;» 

(5)  Certain  employees  engaged  In  catching,  packing,  distribut- 
ing, or  cixltlvating  fish  or  other  forms  of  aquatic  life; 

(6)  Any  employee  engaged  in  agriculture; 

(7)  Any  employee  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  exempted  by  the 
order  of  the  Administrator  under  section  14  (relating  to  learners, 
apprentices,  and  handicapped  workers) ; 

(8)  Employees  connected  with  the  publication  of  a  weekly  or 
semlweekly  newspaper  having  a  circulation  of  less  than  3.000,  If 
the  major  part  of  the  circulation  Is  within  the  county  In  which 
published; 

(9)  Employees  of  street,  subtirban,  or  Interurban  electric  rail- 
ways or  motorbus  carriers. 

(10)  Any  individual  employed  within  the  "area  of  production" 
(as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  of  the  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  the 
raw  or  nattiral  state,  or  canning  of  agrictUtural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  the  market,  or  in  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese 
or  other  dairy  products. 

ENFORCXMZNT 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  act  is  the  threefold  method  of  en- 
forcement provided.  In  addition  to  the  authority  given  the  Admin- 
istrator to  enjoin  violations  of  the  act."  and  the  Etepartment  of 
Justice  to  institute  criminal  prosecution.**  the  employee  is  given 
the  right  *•  of  suing  his  employer  if  the  latter  violates  the  maxi- 
mum-hours^ or  minimum-wage*  provisions.  If  the  suit  Is  suc- 
cessful, the  employee  Is  entitled  to  his  unpaid  mlnimiun-wage  or 
overtime  compensation,  an  equal  amount  in  addition  as  liquidated 
damages,  and  also  his  costs  of  suit  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
attorney's  fees.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought  by  any  employee 
or  by  more  than  one  employee  In  behalf  of  himself  or  themselves 
and  of  others  similarly  situated,  or  by  a  representative  designated 
by  the  employees  affected.  This  provision  is  expected  to  prove  a 
strong  deterrent  to  an  employer  otherwise  inclined  to  violate  the 
act,  and  it  is  also  expected  to  aid  in  enforcement  by  removing 
some  of  the  burden  from  the  administrative  agency,  thus  making 
the  act  to  some  degree  self-enforcing. 

Section  15  (a)=*  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person: 

( 1 )  To  transport,  offer  for  transportation,  ship,  deliver,  or  sell  In 
commerce,  or  to  ship,  deliver,  or  sell  with  knowledge  that  shipment 
or  delivery  or  sale  thereof  in  commerce  is  Intended,  any  goods  in 
the  production  of  which  any  employee  was  employed  in  violation  of 
section  6  (minimum  wages)  or  section  7  (maximum  hours),  or  In 
violation  of  any  regulation  of  the  administration  under  section  14 
(relating  to  learners,  apprentices,  and  handicapped  workers) ; 

(2)  To  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  or  7.  or  any 
order  of  the  administration  under  section  14; 

(3)  To  discharge  or  discriminate  against  an  employee  because 
of  his  activity  In  filing  a  complaint  or  testifying  In  a  matter 
related  to  the  act; 

(4)  To  violate  the  child-labor  provisions; 

(5)  To  violate  any  provisions  of  section  11  (c)  (relating  to 
records  to  be  kept  by  employers)  or  knowingly  to  niake  a  false 
statement  or  report  under  section  11. 

COVIXACK  OF  THE  ACT 

An  important  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  act  Is  Its  self-exe- 
cuting nature.  It  applies  automatically  to  certain  employees  who 
come  within  its  purview,  not  by  any  order  or  finding  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  by  the  terms  of  the  act  itself.  The  Administrator, 
I.  e..  has  no  power  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  scope  of  the  act  or  to 
determine  who  shall  be  subject  to  It. 

Of  course,  the  act,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  have  no  application  to 
those  occupations  which  are  exempted,  as  outlined  above.  Aside 
from  these,  however,  the  hours  and  wages  provisions  apply  to 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.*  Commerce  Is  defined  as  "trade,  commerce,  transpor- 
tation, transmission,  or  communication  among  the  several  States 
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'«52  Stat.  1067,  29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  213   (a)    (Supp.   1938). 

*'48  Stat.  1186,  45  U.  S.  C.  sees.  151-158.  160-162  (1934);  49  Stat. 
1189.  45  U.  S.  C.  sees.  181-188  (Supp.  1936). 

"Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  sec.  18;  52  Stat.  1069.  29  U.  8.  C. 
sec.  218  (Supp.  1938). 

»Sec.  16  (a):  52  Stat.  1069,  29  U.  8.  C.  sec.  216  (a)    (Supp.  1938). 

*■  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  sec.  16  (b) ;  62  SUt.  1069,  29  U.  &  C. 
sec.  216  (b)    (Supp.  1938). 

"  Sae  note  14,  supra. 

"  See  note  11,  supra. 

*>b2  Stat.  1068,  29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  215  (a)   (Supp.  1938). 

*°See  notes  11  and  14,  tupra. 


or  from  any  State  to  any  place  outside  thereof",*  or.  roughly,  as 
Interstate  commerce.  Hence,  whether  the  statute  Is  applicable  In 
a  given  situation  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  the 
particular  employee.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  employer  to  test 
tlie  application  of  the  act  by  the  inclusion  of  his  business  among 
those  engaged  in  Interstate  conmierce  or  the  production  of  goods 
of  commerce;  he  must  look  to  the  employment  of  each  of  his 
employees  to  ascertain  which  ones,  if  any,  come  within  its  purview. 

Although  the  administrator  has  no  power  to  decide  whether  an 
employer  is  or  Is  not  subject  to  the  general  terms  of  the  act, 
he  has  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  issue  interpretative  buUetuis 
setting  forth  the  tests  which  he  will  follow  In  determining 
whether  specific  Industries  are  covered  by  the  act.  so  that  em- 
ployers may  have  some  means  of  knowing  whether  It  applies  to 
them.  Two  InterpreUtive  bulletins  (numbers  1  and  6)  have  been 
Issued  concerning  the  general  coverage  of  the  act.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  policy  of  broad  interpretation  woiild  be  followed 
Inasmuch  as  the  declaration  of  poUcy  in  the  law  itself  evidenced 
that  the  widest  possible  coverage  was  Intended  by  Congress. 

Bulletin  No.  1  reached  the  conclusion  set  forth  above  as  to  the 
general  test  of  the  coverage  and  enumerated  two  groups  of  workers 
included  within  the  act,  viz  (1)  those  "engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce,"  a  group  that  includes,  among  others,  employees  in 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  transportation,  and  suniiar  in- 
dustries, and  also  employees  who  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
"stream  of  commerce, "  such  as  employees  of  a  warehouse  whose 
storage  facilities  are  used  in  the  Interstate  distribution  of  goods; 
(2)  those  engaged  in  "the  production  of  goods  for  (Interstate)- 
commerce,"  which  applies  typically  to  employees  engaged  In  man- 
ufacturing, processing,  or  distributing  plants  that  put  forth 
any  goods  In  commerce  out  of  the  State  In  which  the  plant  is 
located.  The  foregoing  provisions  are  held  to  include  mainte- 
nance workers,  watchmen,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  messengers, 
such  conclusion  being  based  largely  on  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployee" In  section  3  (j)."  It  was  concluded  that  'except  for  special 
categories  of  employees  within  the  exemptions  cf  section  13.  all  the 
employees  In  a  place  of  employment  where  goods  shipped  or  sold  In 
lntersl.ate  commerce  were  produced,  are  Included  in  the  coverage. 
tinless  the  employer  maintains  the  burden  of  establishing,  as  to  the 
particular  employees,  that  their  fimctlons  are  so  definitely  segre- 
gated that  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
Interstate  commerce  as  these  terms  are  bi'oadly  defined  In  the  act.** 

It  was  ftuther  indicated  that  the  act  Ls  not  limited  to  employees 
working  on  an  hourly  wage,  and  that  salaried  and  piece  workers 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  Their  remimeratlon  must 
be  converted  Into  terms  of  an  hourly  rate. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  act  had  no  application  to  plants  whose 
employees  work  on  raw  materials  derived  from  within  the  State  if 
none  of  the  product  of  the  plant  moves  In  Interstate  commerce, 
even  thotigh  the  product  so  manufactured  comes  into  competition 
with  products  manufactured  elsewhere  which  move  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Interpretative  btilletln  No.  5  contains  ftirther  opinions  of  the 
Administrator  as  to  the  scope  of  the  act.  In  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  the  employees  are  engaged  In  the  "produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce"  the  test  Is  said  to  be  the  Intention 
of  the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  goods.  If 
the  employer  intends,  hopes,  or  has  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
the  goods  are  produced  that  they  will  move  in  mterstate  commerce 
he  will  come  within  this  classification,  though  later  events  prevent 
such  a  course  and  the  goods  are  sold  entirely  within  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employer,  at  the  time  of  the  production 
of  the  goods  Intends  them  entirely  for  Intrastate  constmiption.  he  is 
not  held  to  be  within  the  act.  though  he  later  does  ship  them  In 
interstate  commerce. 

The  employees  may  be  engaged  in  the  "production  of  goods  for 
commerce"  even  though  the  employer  does  not  himself  ship  the 
goods  across  State  lines;  the  fact  that  he  passed  title  to  the  pur- 
chaser within  the  State  of  production  is  Immaterial. 

The  term  "production  of  goods  for  commerce"  is  also  held  to  em- 
brace an  employer  who  produces  goods  and  sells  them  to  a  fiirther 
processor  within  the  State,  who  in  turn  sells  the  goods  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  If  the  first  producer's  goods  are  a  part  or  Ingredi- 
ent of  the  second  producer's  goods.  This  is  held  to  be  true.  In 
some  cases,  even  though  the  first  producer's  goods  are  not  techni- 
cally "ingredients"  of  those  of  the  second  producer,  as  where  the 
second  producer  Is  not  the  "ultimate  consumer."  An  example  of 
this  Is  the  case  of  an  employer  who  manufactures  containers,  sells 
them  to  another  manufacturer  within  the  State,  who  In  turn  uses 
them  to  hold  his  product,  and  some  of  the  finished  product  is 
sent  outside  of  the  State  for  sale  In  the  container.  In  such  a 
case  it  Is  held  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  containers  Is  engaged 
In  "the  production  of  goods  for  commerce"  inasmuch  as  the  "ulti- 
mate consumer"  is  not  the  second  producer  but  the  out-of-State 
purchaser. 

The  term  "production  of  goods  for  commerce"  Is  also  held  to  In- 
clude an  Independent  contractor  who  receives  goods  from  the 
producer,  works  on  them,  and  returns  them  to  the  manufacttuer, 
who  later  ships  them  In  Interstate  commercet 


*iFair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sec.  3  (b);  62  Stat.  1060,  29  U.  8.  O, 
■ec.  203    (b)    (Supp.   1938). 

«■  52  Stat.  1060.  29  U.  S.  C,  sec.  203  (J)   (Supp.  1938). 
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Employees  entrared  In  the  collection  and  dlsaemlnatlon  of  Infor- 
mation which  Is  transmitted  to  other  States  In  the  form  of  publica- 
tions or  pamphlets  are  also  held  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

The  percentage  of  goods  that  an  employee  works  on  and  that 
move  ininterstate  commerce  Is  held  to  be  Immaterial  m  the  det«r- 
mlnatlon  of  the  applicability  of  the  act.  If  any  goods  "Po^  which 
tbe  employee  works  move  In  Interstate  commerce  he  is  held  subject 

***The  rtatute  Is  held  to  have  no  application  to  employees  who 
work  on  goods  Intended  for  local  consumption,  even  though  the 
raw  materials  are  brought  In  from  outside  the  State.  How- 
ever it  is  indicated  that  other  employees  In  the  same  plant  who 
are  engaged  in  interstate  activities,  such  as  officials  or  employees 
purchasing  the  raw  materials  from  other  States  or  receiving  them 

from  other  States,  may  be  within  the  statute.  

Likewise,  the  act  is  held  to  have  no  application  to  a  producer 
of  goods  that  arc  to  be  consumed  locally  by  a  producer  of  goods 
for  commerce  If  the  first  producer-s  goods  are  not  a  part  or  an 
ingredient  of  some  commodity  that  the  second  producer  Is  produc- 
ing for  commerce:  e.  g..  a  small  mine  which  sells  all  Its  coal  to  a 
local  manxifacturer  of  goods  for  commerce,  the  manufacturer 
using  the  coal  to  heat  his  plant  or  drive  its  machinery. 

Employees  of  builders  and  contractors  are  held  to  be  generaJiy 
engaged  In  local  construction  and,  hence,  outside  of  the  act.  Vui 
when  they  are  engaged  in  maintaining  or  constructing  essential 
instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce,  it  is  indicated  that  they 
will  be  Included.  Wholesalers  purchasing  their  goods  from  outside 
of  the  State  are  advised  by  the  Administrator  that  they  should 
comply  with  the  act,  even  though  shipment  Is  made  d^ectly  to 
the  wholeKaler-s  vendee.  While  the  courts  may  hold  that  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  local  sale  of  goods  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal package  are  not  subject  to  the  act.  there  is  belief  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  held  subject  to  It. 

The  child-labor  provisions  have  a  somewhat  different  application 
from  those  relating  to  wages  and  hours,  since  the  child-labor 
provisions  are  not  limited  to  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  j 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce.  The  act  merely  pro- 
hibits shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  deliverance  for 
-^ipment.  of  any  goods  in  the  production  of  which  any  "oppres- 
slVe^-chlld  labor"  has  been  employed.**  This  applies  to  goods  pro- 
duccd^^nn  an  establishment  situated  in  the  United  States."  Since 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  definition  of  "oppressive  child  labor"  »♦ 
to  limit  applicabUity  to  employers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  these  provLslons  are  evidently  applicable  to 
every  employer  in  the  United  SUtes,  whether  he  te  engaged  In 
intrastate  or  Interstate  activity.  Of  coxirse.  an  employer  engaged 
In  intrastate  commerce  would  not  be  subject  to  penalties  unless 
he  attempted  to  ship  some  of  such  goods  in  Interstate  commerce. 
But  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  he  would  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
•ct  and  wovild  be  subject  to  the  specified  penalties,  which  include 
denying  interstate  conmierce  to  his  goods,  and  rendering  him 
liable  for  a  fine  of  tlO.OOO  and  imprisonment  for  6  months"  if 
he  attempts  such  shipment.  These  penalties  for  violation  may 
well  cause  an  employer  to  observe  the  child-labor  provisions  even 
though  he  is  engaged  in  purely  IntrasUte  producticn. 

CONSTTTUnONAL   CONSIDKKATIONS 

Delegation  of  power:  The  outstanding  Instance  of  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Administrator  In  the  act  relates  to  wage  orders.  He. 
is  given  authority  by  section  8"  to  Issue  orders  establishing  the 
minimum  wage,  for  any  industry  subject  to  the  act,  above  the  ab- 
solute minimum  set  by  the  act  Itself,  but  not  above  40  cents  an 
hour.  In  order  so  to  decree,  however,  he  must  first  cause  to  be 
presented  before  an  Industry  committee  the  evidence  needed  to 
justify  such  a  wage  order.  The  committee  must  then  recommend 
the  highest  minimum-wage  rates  that,  on  the  basis  of  economic 
and  competitive  conditions.  It  determines  will  not  substantially 
ctutall  employment  in  the  Indijstry.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
report  the  Administrator  must  give  notice  to  interested  persons 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  moreover,  he  Is  required  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendations  "If  he  finds  the  recommendations  are 
made  In  accordance  with  the  law,  are  supported  by  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  same 
factors  as  are  required  to  be  considered  by  the  industry  committee, 
win  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  section." 

Subsection  (a)  declares  the  policy  of  the  act  to  be  to  reach,  as 
rapidly  as  Is  economically  feasible  without  substantially  curUOling 
employment,  the  objective  of  a  iinlversal  minimum  wa^  of  40 
cents  an  hour.  We  have,  then,  as  the  intelligible  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  administrative  action  the  direction  that  the  minimum- 
wage  rate  should  be  set  at  the  highest  figure,  not  exceeding  40 
cents  an  hour,  which  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  in 
the  industry.  The  Administrator  Is  not  given  any  discretionary 
power  to  set  a  different  rate  than  that  recommended  by  the  indus- 
try committee:  he  must  either  affirm  the  recommendation  at  disap- 
prove it  and  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  oommittee. 

In  only  three  cases  has  the  Supreme  Court  found  an  unlawftil 
delegation  of  power  In  an  act  of  Congress.    In  the  first  of  these, 

»»See  note  19.  supra. 
**  See  note  20,  supra. 

•Pair  LabOT  Standards  Act.  sec.  16  (a);  62  Stat.  1069,  29  U.S.C, 
•ec.  216   (a)    (Supp.  1938). 
••See  note  11,  supra. 


Panama  Refining  Company  v.  Rya^  t,"  the  delegation  was  unlax^-ful 
because  there  was  no  legislative  pi  onouncement  as  to  when,  or  in 
what  clrcximstances.  the  President  ^"-  *-  — v,.>,.f  f>,o  chinmpnt.  of 


ivas  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 


Oil  produced  in  excess  of  that  alio  wed  by  the  laws  of  a  State.  In 
Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States"  It  was  held  that  the 
"rehabilitation  of  industry  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
was  not  a  sufficiently  intelligible  irlnclple  to  guide  the  President 
in  approving  and  promulgating  co<  es  of  fair  competition,  and  that 
such  vague  and  Indefinite  standard  l  would  leave  the  President  free 
to  make  law  "virtually  unfettered."  In  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Com- 
pany^ the  objection  was  that  the  power  to  prescribe  mlnlmun^ 
wages  and  maximum  hours  for  a  g  oup  was  vested  in  a  majority  of 
the  very  group  to  be  affected  and  that  this  was  clearly  arbitrary 

delegation.  I  ,^       ^  *     ^ 

The  type  of  delegation  Involved  in  the  act  would  not  seem  to  be 
open  to  any  of  these  objections.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
upheld  in  Hampton  v.  United  Sta&:3.*>  by  which  the  President  was 
authorized  to  ascertain  the  differences  between  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  and  to  vary  customs  rates 
so  as  to  equalize  such  differences.  The  following  language  In  the 
Ryan  case*^  would  seem  to  be  apropos:  "Moreover,  the  Congress 
may  not  only  give  such  authorizations  to  determine  specific  facts, 
but  may  establish  primary  standards,  devolving  upon  others  the 
duty  to  carry  out  the  declared  legislative  policy."  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  room  for  the  objection  that  the  power  given  the 
Administrator  Is  an  unconstltutloiial  delegation  of  legislative  power 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  Is  clearly  defined,  the 
administrative  action  is  strictly  limited  to  cases  where  It  wUl  not 
substantially  curtail  employment,  and  the  range  of  action  is  defi- 
nitely restricted  between  limits  o  twenty-five  and  forty  cents  an 
hour. 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  Administrator  to  make  reason- 
able classifications  within  an  ln<  ustry  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
minimum-wage  rates**  stands  uppn  substantially  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  power  to  make  wage  orders  and  Is  governed  by  like 
considerations.  Not  only  must  the  conclusion  be  found  that  the 
wage  rate  for  each  classification  will  not  substantially  curtail 
employment,  but  also  that  it  ulll  not  give  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  any  group  In  the  industry;  and  In  determining 
whether  such  classifications  shoild  be  made,  the  Industry  com- 
mittee and  the  Administrator  mi|st  consider  the  competitive  con- 
ditions as  affected  by  transportatjlon,  living,  and  productive  costs, 
the  wages  esUbllshed  for  similar  work  by  collective  bargaining 
contracts,  and  wages  paid  for  llloe  work  by  employers  who  volun- 
tarily maintain  minimum-wage  standards.  These  factors,  together 
with  the  policy  of  the  act,  woioid  seem  to  furnish  a  reasonably 
definite  standard  to  guide  the  Administrator. 

THI    ACT    AS    A    HICtn  ATION    OF    COMMERCE 

The  most  Important  constltut  onal  question  raised  by  the  act, 
and  the  one  which  goes  to  tie  very  heart  of  the  matter,  is 
whether  the  act  can  be  held  t<  be  a  valid  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce.**  The  answer  <  epends  on  whether  the  act  Is  a 
reasonably  appropriate  means  ol  regulating  Interstate  commerce. 
The  findings  and  declaration  of  jolicy  In  section  2  announce  the 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce  at  ;ributed  by  commerce  to  unduly 
low  wages,  long  hours,  and  emplo;  ment  of  child  labor.  While  these 
findings  will  not  preclude  the  £  upreme  Court  from  investigating 
for  Itself  the  relationship  of  ca  use  and  effect,**  they  serve  as  a 
guide  In  determining  the  purpot  e  of  the  legislation. 

Although  it  has  not  been  direct  ly  decided,  there  seems  to  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  wage  a  id  hour  provisions  can  validly  be 
^plied  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  1917  It 
was  held  that  Congress  could  regulate  the  hours  of  employees  of 
an  Interstate  carrier  and  could  "freeze"  wages  at  the  current  level 
pending  settlement  of  a  labor  dk  pute."  It  has  also  been  held  that 
Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  can  prohibit 
employers  from  interfering  wifh  the  self -organization  of  em- 
ployees *'^  and  can  provide  that  tin  Interstate  rail  carrier  must  deal 
with  employee  representatives  certified  by  a  mediation  board  set 


up   by  Congress.*'     If   these   are 


regulating  interstate  conunerce    >ecause  of  the  Inhibition  of  labor 
disputes,  the  imposition  of  a  x  tlnimtim  wage  and  of  maximimi 


hours  would  seem  to  be  fully 


sec.  208  (c)    (Supp.  1938) 

"Tlie  testimony  of  Robert  H. 
Illuminating  with  regard  to  the 


reasonably  appropriate  means  of 


as  relevant.     Even  as  applied  to 


•'293  U.  8.  388   (1935). 

•■295  U.  8.  495   (1935). 

••298  U.  S.  238  (1936). 

••276  U.  8.  394   (1928). 

*iSee  note  87,  supra. 

*>Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  set.  8  (c);  52  Stat.  1064.  29  U.  S.  C, 


Jackson,  now  Solicitor  General.  Is 
ccMiEtltutlonal  bases  of  the  bill  as 


originally  drafted.  See  Joint  Hei  jrtngs  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  tfe  House  Committee  on  Labor  on 
S.  2475  and  H.  R.  7200,  75th  Con|g.,  1st  Sess.  (1937).  pt.  1,  pp.  1-89. 

**  National  Labor  Relations  BCard  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.,  301  U.  S.  1    (1937). 

*»wason  V.  New,  243  U.  S.  3321(1917). 

«•  Texas  &  N.  O.  R.  Co.  v.  £  X)t/ier?iood  of  By.  and  Steamsfiip 
Clerks.  281  U,  8.  548   (1930). 

«  Virginian  Ry.  Co.  v.  Systevi  Federation  No.  40,  300  U.  S.  615 
(1937) . 
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those  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  who  are  not  employees  of 
carriers,  the  enactment  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
protection  of  that  commerce. 

However,  the  application  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  to 
employees  engaged  in  the  "production  of  goods  for  commerce"  is 
on  more  dangerous  constitutional  ground.  In  an  approach  toward 
this  aspect  of  the  act,  the  decisions  in  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  **  and 
Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.**  arise  as  seeming  l»rrlers  to  Its  validity. 
If  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  production  does  not  have 
such  a  close  and  substantial  relation  to  Interstate  conunerce  as 
to  render  control  of  It  by  Congress  an  appropriate  means  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  there  ts  diflQculty  In  perceiving  wherein  the 
wages  and  hours  of  employees  e-^  gaged  In  production  occupy  a 
more  favorable  position. 

In  the  Carter  case  "  the  court  condemned  the  labor  provisions 
(including  wage  and  hotir  provisions)  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Conservation  Act,'^'  and  the  distinction  between  local  production 
and  Interstate  shipment  was  emphatically  reiterated,  the  conclu- 
sion being  reached  that  Congress  had  no  regulatory  power  over 
the  mining  of  coal  although  the  coal  was  intended  for  interstate 
shipment. 

However,  the  authority  of  these  cases  has  apparently  been  weak- 
ened by  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Court  involving  application 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act "  to  certain  employers.  Al- 
though there  has  been  no  explicit  overruling  in  this  connection, 
the  Court,  nevertheless  has  demonstrated  a  different  approach  and 
a  broader  concept  of  the  Federal  power  under  the  commerce  clause. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  Is  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jones  and  Laughlin  case  "  can  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  the  act. 
For  although  In  that  case  the  Court  limited  the  statute  to  an  In- 
terpretation which  would  sustain  its  constitutionality,  that  tech- 
nique would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  apply  In  construing  the  present 
act.  In  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case'-*  the  Court  was  careful  to 
observe  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  given  juris- 
diction only  over  labor  practices  "affecting  Interstate  commerce."  » 
But  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  not  confined  to  cases  "affect- 
ing commerce";  It  Is  applied  to  any  employee  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce.  While  the  act  does  tend  to  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  labor  disputes,  the  Court.  In  order  to  uphold  it  on 
that  basis,  would  have  to  find  that  a  labor  dispute  in  every  such 
case  had  a  direct  effect  on  commerce.  A  prominent  attorney,  in 
criticizing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  has  said:  "Whether  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  power  to  regulate  produc- 
tion intended  for  commerce  is  not  Irrevocably  settled.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  antitrust  cases  do  not  settle  this: 
There  the  Government  must  In  each  case  show  the  directness  of 
the  burden  or  Interference.     Here  the  statute  assumes  It."  •• 

From  the  foregoing,  however.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  act  Is 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  distinction  between  production  and  commerce,  and  the  fact 
that  articles  are  not  in  Interstate  commerce  until  they  have  passed 
the  production  stage  and  are  transmitted  In  commerce  is  an  axiom. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  recognized  that  certain  conditions  con- 
cerning the  production  of  goods  may  have  a  direct  relation  to  in- 
terstate commerce  and  thereby  be  subject  to  the  regtilation  of  Con- 
gress by  appropriate  legislation. 

That  the  Federal  power  extends  to  the  regulation  of  methods  of 
competition  in  interstate  commerce  Is  undeniable.  The  Sherman 
Act,"  the  Clayton  Act,"  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  =*  are 
all  founded  upon  this  power.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  local  conduct  having  a  real  and  substantial  rela- 
tion to  Interstate  commerce  and  tending  to  violate  the  congres- 
sional policy  of  free  competition  •»  and  fair  trade  practices  *^  in 


**247  U.   S.   251    (1918). 

•Sec  note  39.  supra. 

••Ibid. 

•>49  Stat.  991.  U.  S.  C,  sec.  801  (Supp.  1935). 

"Id.  at  449,  U.  S.  C.  at  sec.  151  (Supp.  1935). 

**  Natiorud  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  <&  LaugtUin  Steel 
Corp,  301  U.  S.  1  (1937). 

»« Ibid. 

•=^ Section  453  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides:  "The 
Board  is  empowered  •  •  •  to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging 
In  any  unfair  labor  practice  (listed  In  sec.  452)  affecting  commerce" 
(49  Stat  453.  29  U.  S.  C,  sec.  160  (Supp.  1935)). 

*«  Statement  by  John  C.  Gall,  counsel  for  the  National  Assolcatlon 
Of  Manufacturers.     (See  Wage  and  Hour  Reporter.  Nov.  14,  1938,  p.  3.) 

e^26  Stat.  209  (1890);  15  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1-7,  15  (1934). 

"38  Stat.  730(1914);  15  U.  S.  C.  sees.  12-27  (1934). 

"Id.,  at  717.  U.  S.  C.  at  sees.  41-45  (1934);  48  SUt.  31  (1933): 
7U.  S.  C.  sec.  610  (1934). 

•»  Loetre  v.  Lawlor  (208  U.  S.  274  (1908) ) .  In  which  It  was  held  that 
a  combination  of  labor  organizations  to  boycott  an  employer  and 
prevent  the  sale  of  his  goods  unless  he  employed  union  labor  was  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  though  the  members  of  the  combina- 
tion were  not  themselves  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Coronado  Coal  Co.  v.  United  Mine  Workers  (268  U.  S.  295  (1925) ), 
which  held  that  a  strike  of  mine  workers  within  a  State  and  the 
damaging  of  the  mine  there  located,  with  Intent  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  nonunion  coal  in  other  States  and  thus  prevent  com- 
petition with  "union  coal."  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

United  States  v.  Brims  (272  U.  S.  549  (1926)).  which  held  that 
a  conspiracy  of  t"'"  owners,  contractors,  and  carpenters  to  employ 


Interstate  commerce  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  Btnoe  Congress 
can  prohibit  "unfair  methods  of  competition"  and  empower  a  com- 
mission to  define  and  prohibit  such  practices,  even  though  they 
may  relate  to  action  before  or  after  the  actual  interstate  com- 
merce, no  extension  of  that  power  seems  necessary  to  hold  that  the 
use  of  sweatshop  methods,  the  underpayment  of  labor,  and  the 
employment  of  child  labor  are  unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  that  these  methods  of  competition  can  be 
prohibited  by  Congress  as  to  employers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  This  legislation,  even  as  applied  to  a  producer 
who  ships  only  a  small  percentage  of  his  product  In  interstate  com- 
n^rce,  would  seem  to  have  a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
protection  of  the  majority  of  employers,  who  maintain  decent  labor 
standards  from  the  competition  of  those  making  use  of  such  unfair 
practices,  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  such  conditions  among 
employers  engaged  In  the  use  of  Interstate  commerce. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  wage  sind  houi  provldoos 
applies  as  well  to  those  concerning  the  employment  of  fchlld  labor, 
though  In  order  to  sustain  the  latter  the  Cotirt  will  need  directly 
to  overrule  or  distinguish  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart."  This  fact  was 
recognized  during  the  committee  hearings  and  It  was  there  stated 
that  one  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  child-labor  provisions  In 
the  same  bill  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  was  to  bolster  the 
former  against  constitutional  attack."  The  theory  behind  this 
thought  is  that  a  distinction  might  be  afforded  from  the  Hammer 
case  •*  Inasmuch  as  the  child-labor  provisions  In  this  act  are  appar- 
ently part  of  one  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  not  an  Isolated  measure  having  no  direct  relation  to 
Interstate  commerce.  This  distinction  may  very  well  be  drawn. 
Another  ground  for  distinction  Is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Hammer  case,'^  the  provisions  of  the  act  show  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  competition  in  Interstate  commerce.    Indeed,  the 


only  union  carpenters,  who  would  refxise  to  work  upon  millwork 
coming  from  nonunion  mills  outside  of  the  State,  was  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  v.  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Association 
(274  U.  S.  37  (1927)),  which  held  that  a  union  boycott  of  stone 
worked  upon  by  nonunion  labor,  the  intent  being  to  curtail  the 
demand  for  such  stone  in  Interstate  commerce,  was  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  though  the  members  of  the  luiion  were  not  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  stone  had  come  to  rest  within 
the  State. 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  v.  United  States  (291  U.  S.  293  (1934) ). 
which  held  that  an  association  of  wholesale  poultry  dealers  in  New 
York  City  conspiring  to  increase  the  price  of  poultry  was  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  though  the  object  was  effected  by  acts  com- 
mitted entirely  within  the  State  and  after  the  poultry  had  come  to 
rest  within  the  State. 

•i  While  the  application  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
acts  occurring  entirely  within  a  State  has  been  somewhat  more  lim- 
ited than  has  the  Sherman  Act,  the  cause  seems  to  be  the  terms  of 
the  statute  rather  than  a  lack  of  power  by  Congress  to  reach  such 
practices.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  prohibits  "unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  commerce,"  and  the  courts  have  Inter- 
preted this  to  exclude  such  methods  pursued  within  a  single  State 
prior  to  the  movement  of  the  goods  In  interstate  commerce.  Never- 
theless, the  application  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  Intrastate  activity 
having  a  direct  effect  on  Interstate  commerce  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  Congress  could  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
broader  Jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  over  per- 
sons engaged  in  Intrastate  business  has  been  upheld  in  cases  in 
which  the  practice  condemned  had  a  direct  effect  on  interstate 
commerce.  See  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Pacific  States  Paper 
Trade  Association,  273  U.  S.  52  (1927)  (contract  of  sale  between  a 
purchaser  and  seller  within  the  State,  the  goods  having  been 
shipped  from  a  mill  outside  the  State  at  the  Instance  of  the  seller) ; 
Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Wallace,  75  F.  (2d)  733  (C.  C.  A.  8th. 
1935)  (an  attempt  by  local  retail  coal  dealers  to  coerce  wholesalers 
from  selling  to  local  competitors  of  members  of  the  aaaociatlon); 
Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Smith,  1  F.  Supp.  247  (S.  D.  N.  T.. 
1932) )  (practice  of  a  utility  holding  company  which,  though  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  owned  shares  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies that  in  ttim  controlled  operating  companies  of  whose  goods 
one-fourth  moved  In  interstate  commerce).  The  Supreme  Court. 
sp>eaklng  of  a  method  of  Inducing  the  sale  of' "penny  variety"  candy 
by  use  of  a  scheme  which  made  the  price  thereof  depend  upon  a 
number  found  on  the  inside  of  the  wrapper,  used  language  which 
may  be  prophetic.  It  was  said:  "But  here  the  competitive  method 
U  shown  to  exploit  consumers,  children  who  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  •  •  •  Por  these  reasons  a  large  share  of  the  indus- 
try holds  out  against  the  device,  despite  ensuing  loss  In  trade,  or 
bows  reluctantly  to  what  It  brands  unscrupulous.  It  would  seem  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  normal  meaning  of  the  word,  which  Is  the 
first  criterion  of  statutory  construction,  to  hold  that  the  method 
Is  not  'unfair,' "  {Federal  Trade  Commission  v,  Keppel  A  Bro.,  291 
U.S.  304.  313  (1934)).  , 

"See  note  14,  supra. 

■•Joint  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  on  S.  3475  and  H.  B.  7200, 
75th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1937),  pt.  1.  pp.  15.  16. 

**  See  note  48,  nipra. 

••Ibid. 
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Hammer  emte  -  has  been  said  to  bave  been  overrnled  j>y  the  dectelon 
In  Sational  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Consoiulated  Edison  Co..''^ 
whicn  held  that  an  electric  utility  engaged  In  purely  Intrastate 
acUTlty  was  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  because  of  the  disruptive  effect  a  suike  among  its 
employees  would  have  on  Interstate  commerce.  While  there  is 
doubt  whether  that  decision  can  truly  be  said  to  overrule  the  Harn- 
mer  case.  •*  it  at  least  serves  as  a  signpost  illustrating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  may  be 
validly  applied. 

WX  PBOCXSS  OF  UiVf 

Even  If  the  act  Is  found  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  its  defenders  will  have  to  face  the  contention 
that  It  deprives  certain  employers  of  property  or  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law. 

The  nature  and  limitations  of  the  requirements  of  due  process 
have    been    lucidly    enimciated    by    Justice    Roberts.     'The    filth 
amendment."  he  statetL  "in  the  Held  of  Federal  activity,  and  the 
fourteenth,  as  respects  State  action,  do  not  prohibit  governmental 
regvilatlon   for    the    public    welfare.    They   merely    condition    the 
exertion  of  an  admitted  power  by  securing  that  the  end  shall  be 
accomplished  by   methods  consistent  with  due  process;    and   the 
guaranty  of  due  process,  as  has  often  been  held,  demands  only 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or  capricious, 
and  that  the  means  selected  shall  have  a  real  and  substantial  rela- 
tion in  the  object  sought  to  be  "attained."  •    It  was  partly  to  meet 
the  objection  of  lack  of  due  process  that  the  act  was  drawn  so  as 
to  give  the  Administrator  the  power  to  raise  mlnlmiun  wages  up  to 
a  limit  of  40  cents  an  hotir  In  any  industry,  and  to  make  reason- 
able classincatlons  in  any  industry  for  that  purpose  rather  than  to 
Impose  a  flat  40-cent  rate  for  aU  Industriea.'"     Likewise,  the  modi- 
fications of  the  hours'  requirements  as  to  seasonal  and  certain 
other  industries  and  the  relaxation  of  the  minimum-wage  requlre- 
menU  as  to  learners,  apprentices,  and  handicapped  workers  indi- 
cate an  attempt  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  effect  which  rigid  mlnlmxmi- 
wage  and  maxlmiim-hours  stipulation  would  occasion.    In  view  of 
the  modest  mlnlmimi  requirements  and  the  considerations  which 
are  to  guide  the  Administrator  In  making  a  wage  order,  there 
appears  to  bo  no  room  for  the  contention  that  the  act  Is  arbi- 
trary as  to  any  employer. 

Nor  would  the  contention  that  there  is  lack  of  due  process 
because  of  the  impairment  of  freedom  erf  contract  seem  to  be  ten- 
able For  while  freedom  of  contract  Is  Included  within  the 
"UbCTty"  gtiaranteed  in  the  fifth  amendment,  the  latter  term  does 
not  designate  an  absolute  right  and  Is  subject  to  restriction  by  a 
governmental  regulation  which  is  reasonable  in  relation  to  Its 
subject  and  which  is  adopted  In  the  Interest  of  the  community." 
This  power  of  restriction  In  the  pubUc  Interest  extends,  moreover, 
to  contracts  between  employer  and  employee.^  The  appropriate 
nature  of  the  wage.  hour,  and  child-labor  provisions  as  a  means  of 
protecting  Interstate  commerce  may  be  open  to  some  debate,  though 
the  factual  record  constructed  by  the  committee  hearings  tends 
to  substantiate  the  reasonable  relevancy  of  them.  However.  If  they 
are  round  to  be  so  directly  relate<l  to  the  protection  of  Interstate 
commerce  that  they  support  the  act  as  a  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce,  their  substantial  relation  to  the  protection  of  inerstate 
commerce  is  determined."  and  the  only  due-process  question  which 
can  arise  is  whether  they  are  arbitrary  as  to  some  employers. 

The  fact  that  the  legislative  language  Is  somewhat  Indefinite  con- 
cerning the  raising  of  wages  would  not  appear  to  be  violative  of  due 
process.  The  Administrator,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  in- 
dustry committee,  is  to  fix  the  maximum  minimum  wage  for  an 
Industry  or  a  classification  within  an  industry  "which  will  not  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  in  the  Industry."  While  this  lan- 
guage might  be  too  indefinite  if  the  prD^nslons  were  self -operating, 
it  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  definite  for  the  guidance  of  an 
administrative  body  where  a  hearing  is  required  before  any  order 
can  be  made.** 

WAI.TEB  D.  MlTRPHT. 
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"See  comments  of  the  newspaper  columnists  Alsop  and  Klntner 
entitled  "Extreme  States'  Rights  View  Seen  Abandoned  by  Court  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Decision"  in  their  column.  The 
Coital  Parade,  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.  C  Dec.  13,  1938,  p. 
A-9.  column  2. 

•f  Sup.  Ct..  206  (Dec.  6,  1838) . 

•See  note  48.  tujxra. 

*»Nebbia  v.  New  York  (291  U.  8.  502.  525  (1934)). 

w  Joint  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  on  S.  2475  and  H.  R.  7200 
(75th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1937).  pt.  1.  pp.  10.  20). 

"  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrlsh.  300  U.  S.  379.  391  (1937) . 

w  Id.,  at  379.  392,  and  cases  cited. 

"  "Even  though  Congress  in  the  choice  of  means  to  effect  a  per- 
missible regulation  of  commerce  must  conform  to  due  process,  it  is 
evident  that  where,  as  here,  the  means  chosen  are  appropriate  to  the 
permissible  end,  there  Is  little  scope  for  the  operaUon  of  the  due- 
process  clause."  Stone.  J.,  in  Virginian  By.  Co.  v.  System  Federa- 
tion So.  40.  300  U.  S.  515.  558  (1937). 

«  A  standard  too  vasrue  to  sustain  a  self -operating  legislative  en- 
actment may  be  sulBciently  definite  to  guide  administrative  action 
where  notice  and  hearing  are  required;  Highland  v.  Russell  Car  dr 
Snow  Plow  Co..  279  U.  8.  253  (1929);  Continental  Baking  Co.  v. 
Woodring.  386  V.  8.  352.  368  (1932). 


EXTENSION  (F  REMARKS 

O) 

HON.  ALBEI:T  THOMAS 

OF   T]  :XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  M(ich  13.  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  ^  r.  Speaker,  last  summer  the 
Congress,  through  a  substantia  I  appropriation,  made  possible 
a  widespread  program  of  publi<  works.  The  act  placed  upon 
the  Public  Works  Administratic  n  the  task  of  assembling  sufiB- 
cient  applications  for  financial  lid  on  projects  to  create  a  vast 
amount  of  public  construction.  P.  W.  A.  was  given  approxi- 
mately 3  months  in  which  to  ol  itain  and  examine  these  appli- 
cations.   More  than  12.000  wei  e  received. 

The  act  also  placed  upon  thi  Public  Works  Administration 
the  obligation  of  allotting  sonje  $965,000,000  of  public  fvmds 
to  projects  which  could  be  gotten  under  way — that  is,  in  the 
actual  building  stage— by  January  1,  1939.  Approximately 
7,000  projects  had  been  placed  under  construction  as  of  that 
date. 

Today  the  program  of  publii :  works  inaugurated  last  sum- 
mer is  less  than  8  months  ol(  „  but  it  is  already  possible  to 
take  stock  of  what  this  amoun ,  of  construction  is  meaning  to 
American  industry. 

First,  It  has  meant  whole!  ale  reemployment  of  workers 
in  the  construction  industry.  In  the  Southwest,  construction 
made  possible  by  P.  W.  A.  has  done  much  to  wipe  out  unem- 
ployment in  the  building  trade  s.  You  will  find  this  to  be  true 
in  community  after  communily.  large  and  small.  In  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  urban  areas.  ] 

Of  similar  importance,  so  fsjr  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is 
the  effect  that  this  constructic^n  has  had  on  the  great  supply 
industries.  A  typical  exampl*  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
cast-iron  pipe  industry. 

Waterworks  systems  have  always  been  high  on  the  list  of 
the  P.  W.  A  projects  in  the  Bouthwest,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  comni  unities  in  that  section,  and,  in 
some  instances,  because  of  this  relative  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  water  supplies.  ITie  lesult  of  new  v^^aterworks  con- 
struction in  the  area  has  beej  i  to  provide  the  manufacturers 
of  cast-iron  pipe  with  so  many  orders  that,  I  am  told,  con- 
tractors are  having  difficultji  in  obtaining  deliveries.  The 
effect  of  these  orders  on  empl(  lyment  as  well  as  profits  in  this 
industry  is  obvious. 

The  same  population  growth  I  have  referred  to  has  also 
created  a  demand  for  new  ainitary  sewage  systems  or  the 
extension  of  present  facilities .  The  result  has  been  enough 
orders  for  clay  and  cement  jipe  and  tile  to  keep  factories 
working  night  and  day.  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  a  representative  o  a  clay-products  manufacturer 
in  the  Southwest  area.  He  t  >ld  me  that  his  plant  had  more 
orders  than  at  any  period  in  ts  history  and  was  functioning 
on  a  full  24-hour  schedule. 

TTie  Southwest  has  many  manufacturers  of  cement;  it  has 
a  great  number  of  stone  quarries,  sand  and  gravel  producers; 
it  has  an  active  lumber  indistry;  it  produces  or  proces.";es 
many  materials  that  go  into  building  operations.  In  every 
one  of  these  fields  the  imprcvement  of  conditions  this  year 
over  last  year,  when  there  wps  no  active  new  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram, has  been  marked. 

For  the  first  week  in  February  site  emplojTnent  on  P 
projects  in  the  group  of 
make  up  the  P.  W.  A.'s 
These  men  were  carpenters. 


W  A. 
Southewestern  States  which 
h  region  had  reached  25.568. 
Ticklayers,  steel  workers,  plas- 
terers, painters,  representations  of  every  skilled  classiflcaticn. 
along  with  men  working  as  common  laborers.  They  were 
employed  by  contractors  on  jthe  various  Jobs,  and  they  per- 
formed full-time  work  for  full-time  pay. 

This  is  an  impressive  figiu^  in  itself,  but  it  Is  only  part  of 
the  story. 
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According  to  methods  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  it  is  estimated  that  the  Indirect  emplosrment  cre- 
ated by  material  purchases  made  jobs  for  more  than  44.000 
men  in  private  industry — in  the  forests,  in  the  mines,  in 
mills  and  factories,  and  in  the  transportation  industry. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  estimating  the  effect  of 
this  amount  of  emplojmaent.  that  these  men  have  been  paid, 
in  most  instances,  standard  wages.  These  pay  rolls  have 
had  a  decided  effect  on  the  demand  for  consumer  goods, 
•niey  have  meant  increasingly  letter  business  for  our  mer- 
chants and  in  turn  for  the  manufacturers  who  supply  them 
with  the  things  they  sell. 

It  is  impossible  to  completely  ascertain  the  full  effects  of 
such  a  program  of  construction.  Certain  things  we  do 
know:  We  have  made  possible  widespread  reemplojrment  in 
the  building  trades;  we  have  made  possible  an  even  greater 
amount  of  employment  in  the  supply  industries  and  on 
transportation  facilities;  we  have  made  possible  the  release 
of  large  pay  rolls  for  the  benefit  of  our  workers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers. 

To  do  these  things  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  program,  but  it  has  done  even  more. 

It  has  aided  in  the  creation  of  thousands  of  needed,  use- 
ful, and  permanent  projects.  These  projects,  schools,  court- 
houses, libraries,  hospitals,  roads,  bridges,  and  dozens  of 
other  t3rpes  of  improvements  could  not  have  been  built  with- 
out the  aid  of  P.  W.  A.  When  the  present  program  is  con- 
cluded the  United  States  will  be  dotted  with  25,000  such 
useful  projects  built  under  the  various  P.  W.  A.  programs. 

These  projects,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  since  it  is  im- 
portant, are  worth  every  cent  of  their  cost. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  phrase  "worth  every  cent  of  their 
cost,"  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  sj-stem. 

All  of  us  know  that  P.  W.  A.  projects  are  well  built.  We  are 
aware  of  the  close  supervision  that  is  given  in  order  to  see 
that  the  projects  follow  approved  plans  and  specifications. 
Some  of  us,  however,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
P.  W.  A.  construction  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  private 
constriiction. 

On  this  point  I  have  some  very  interesting  figures  before 
me.  A  few  months  ago  advertisements  were  placed  for  bids 
on  a  hospital  project  costing  more  than  $250,000.  Since  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  P.  W.  A.  allotment  could  be 
obtained  for  the  project,  contractors  were  asked  to  bid  on  the 
project  as  a  P.  W.  A.  job  and  also  as  a  project  without  P.  W.  A. 
aid  and  supervision.    The  results  were  surprising. 

Three  contractors  submitted  bids  on  the  project.  One  of 
these  contractors  submitted  the  same  figure  for  construction 
of  the  hospital  both  as  a  P.  W.  A.  and  non-P.  W.  A.  job.  The 
second  added  fifty-nine  one-hundredtlis  of  1  percent  to  his 
bid  if  the  job  was  to  be  built  under  the  P.  W.  A.,  and  the 
third  added  sixty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  percent. 

These  minor  additions  were  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
cost  of  records  required  by  P.  W.  A.,  records  which  many 
contractors  keep  on  all  jobs  as  a  matter  of  good  business. 
These  slight  additions  in  most  cases,  however,  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  strict  P.  W.  A.  requirement  that  material 
contracts  go  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  a  provision 
which  has  probably  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  the  history  of 
P.  W.  A. 

Generally  speaking,  P.  W.  A.  projects  are  substantial,  and 
the  benefits  are  of  lasting  value.  Every  good  project  com- 
pleted adds  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  method  of  transferring  men  from  relief  to  pay  rolls 
appears  to  be  a  sound  way  to  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  private  enterprise  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  investors.  I  think  it  might  be 
wise  for  Congress  to  consider  seriously  placing  P.  W.  A.  on  a 
permanent,  although  perhaps  modified,  basis. 
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Recognition  of  Spanish  Nationalist  Government 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Concrkssional  Rkcoro  a  scholarly  anal- 
ysis by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Code,  professor  of  history  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  on  the  subject  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Spanish  Nationalist  Government. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tlie  magazine  Spain  ot  March  1.  1939] 

THK  KKXXJNTnON  OF  VSANCO AM   (WTICB  OT  rUXKSHTP 

(By  Joseph  B.  Code.  S.  T.  D..  8c.  Hist.  D.  (Louvaln).  F.  R  Hist.  8.. 

of  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington 

D.  C.) 

InteUlgent  observers  of  international  affairs  are  more  than  ever 
realizing  that  in  the  critical  times  wklch  many  believe  the  world  to 
be  facing  the  friendship  of  the  Spanish  people  wUl  constitute  a 
valuable  asset  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  rather  tardy  recognition  of 
what  should  have  been  an  accepted  fact  by  those  resf>onsible  for 
America's  policy  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  For  scarcely 
could  certain  ofCcials  and  a  large  section  of  the  American  press 
have  done  more  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people; 
more  than  2  years  saw  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  sympathetic  to- 
ward those  who  would  have  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish 
culture.  Where  the  blame  should  be  placed  is  not  the  problem  in 
this  instance.  It  is  wiiether  the  damage  which  has  been  done  is 
Irreparable.  This  consideration  Is  causing  concern  to  those  who 
believe  that  justice  and  friendship  should  characterise  the  deal- 
ings of  this  country  with  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Nation- 
alist Spain  would  do  much  to  wipe  out  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
would  insure  for  this  country  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  Spanish  nation. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  who  will  demand  reasons  In 
support  of  this  motive  for  nationalist  recognition.  They  need  only 
to  recaU  and  apply  here  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia.  When  Senators  like  Wuxiam  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho; 
Robert  M.  La  Foixette.  Jr..  of  Wisconsin;  and  Burton  K.  Wheeuer. 
of  Montana,  were  interested  in  the  matter  of  Soviet  recognition, 
they  frequently  cited  the  friendship  of  165.000,000  Russian  people 
as  a  powerful  argument  for  the  establlslunent  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  Washington  and  Moscow.  They  argued  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  action  in  spite  of  their  own  frank  admission  that 
the  Soviet  Government  represented  a  political,  aocial,  and  economic 
theory  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  Senator  Borah  expressed  it,  the  fact  that  the  Moscow  admin- 
istration held  "views  completely  at  variance  with  our  own  with 
respect  to  the  institutions  of  religion,  the  home,  and  private  prop- 
erty" did  not  Invahdate  the  claim  of  the  Russian  people  to  a  right 
on  our  formal  of&ces  of  friendship.  "The  citizens  of  Soviet  Ruasia 
are  our  friends,"  it  was  asserted,  "even  though  the  ruling  clique 
that  misrepresents  them  works  in  open  violation  of  American  prin- 
ciples of  free  speech,  free  assembly,  personal  wealth,  and  liberty 
of  conscience."  In  tlie  case  of  Nationalist  Spain,  however,  every 
one  of  these  rights  is  given  free  expression.  Hence  they  are  bo 
many  additional  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  accord  the 
people  of  that  country  treatment  comparable  to  the  broadminded- 
ness  often  Invoked  by  American  liberals  on  behalf  of  Communist 
Russia. 

From  the  standpoint  of  International  law  the  case  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Nationalist  Spain  is  clearly  manifest.  Whether  the  Marxist 
sympathizers  in  this  country  like  it  or  not.  the  8p>ain  of  Generalis- 
simo Franco  is  a  moral  person  enjoying  de  facto  membership  In  the 
family  of  nations.  In  other  words,  16.000.000  Spaniards  are  living 
peaceftilly.  even  Joyfully,  under  the  red  and  gold  banners  of  the 
Nationalists.  Within  the  past  2  weeks  more  than  75.000  ex-Loyalist 
soldiers  who  had  been  coerced  into  the  ranks  by  anarchists,  syndi- 
calists. Communists,  and  political  commissars  have  opted  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Nationalist  Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authority 
of  Generalissimo  Franco's  Cabinet  is  recognized  throughout  80 
percent  of  Spanish  territory  on  the  peclnfula. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  every  student  of  inter- 
national law  is  aware  that  the  conditions  under  which  recognition 
of  Independence  may  be  granted  are,  as  in  the  case  of  belligerency, 
factual  conditions.  Has  the  contest  between  the  insurgent  com- 
munity and  the  parent  state  reached  a  point  where  the  latter  has 
apparently  abandoned  all  efforts,  or  proved  tlie  Inadequacy  of  its 
efforts,  to  reduce  the  insurgent  community  to  submlsaion?    Up  to 
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that  point.  It  may  be  properly  contended,  the  group  in  revolt  or 
counu?rrevolt  may  be  left  to  fight  Its  way  Into  existence  In  its  own 
manner. 

Once  the  new  administration  has  established  its  ability  to  sur- 
vive it  is  ready  for  recognition  by  such  powers  as  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  begin  official  relations  with  it.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  the  United  States  In  September  1918  recognized  the 
national  council  of  the  Czechoslovak  people,  this  group,  which 
received  the  acts  of  recognition,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  absentee  projected  government,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, representing  the  Czechoslovak  legions  which  were  fighting 
in  the  allied  army  against  an  empire  to  which  many  of  their 
fellow  citizens  still  owed  formal  allegiance.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  prior  recognition  of  belligerency. 

The  right  of  self-determination  works  both  ways.  The  people  of 
Spain  have  a  right  to  their  own  form  of  government:  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  expect  that  the  consideration  which  has 
repeatedly  been  accorded  to  the  new  status  of  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  be  shown  to  the  friendly  citizens  of  a  nation  which 
has  repudiated  Marxism. 

"International  law."  states  Prof.  Charles  O.  Fenwlck,  of  Brjn 
Mawr  College,  "knows  at  present  no  right  of  rebellion  belonging  to 
oppressed  peoples;  It  merely  registers  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
certain  rebellions  a  point  has  been  reached  where  the  community  in 
revolt  has  made  good  its  claim  to  Independence  and  is  ready  for 
admission  as  a  de  Jure  member  of  the  international  community." 
These  conditions  have  already  been  verified  In  the  case  of  the  Spain 
of  Generalissimo  Franco.  Vincent  Sheean  has  been  denounced  as  a 
defeatist  and  a  renegade  because  In  a  piece  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  N.  A.  N.  A.  of  January  28.  1939,  he  announced  that  the  "disaster" 
in  Catalonia  was  "irreparable";  that  the  Foreign  Minister.  Alvarez 
del  Vayo.  seemed  "dazed  by  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe"  which 
"he  had  not  expected."  and  that  Dr.  Juan  Negrln.  who  alone  "seemed 
as  cheerful  and  robust  as  ever,  declared  that  'things  are  being  organ- 
ized.' "  How  well  organized  things  were  was  found  out  by  the  bat- 
tered remnants  of  Negrln's  battalions  when  they  reached  Perplgnan, 
Prance,  where,  despite  the  ton  of  gold  still  In  the  possession  of 
Leftist  officials,  the  republican  100-peseta  notes,  presumably  a  small 
fortune  for  hapless  refugees,  were  exchanged  at  the  munificent  rate 
of  less  than  1  franc  for  100  pesetas.  The  collapse  of  values — moral, 
political,  and  monetary — was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
by  this  act  of  cruel  deception  for  which  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Negrln 
and  his  bitter-enders  are  responsible. 

Another  pillar  of  leftist  sympathy,  the  Washington  Post,  of  Janu- 
ary 27.  1939.  stated  editorially:  "No  Informed  observer  can  any 
longer  doubt  the  certainty  of  Franco's  eventual  victory."  And  an 
even  more  emphatic  Judgment  was  pronounced  by  Jules  Sauerwein, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Parls-Soir.  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
15.  1939:  "In  a  few  more  days  the  Spanish  civil  war  may  be  ex- 
pected to  end  in  complete  victory  for  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco.  This  morning  President  Manuel  Azafia  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
public declared  to  a  French  official  that  peace  was  Inevitable  and 
further  resistance  impossible  Anyway,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  added,  he  did  not  think  that  his  ministers,  deliberating  In 
Madrid  while  their  chief  executive  was  in  Paris,  could  really  contem- 
plate engaging  In  a  new  fight  with  any  chance  of  success."  The 
Eame  article  revealed  that  a  group  of  French  officials  who  visited 
the  Pyrenees  district  "found  neither  air  fields  nor  artillery  emplace- 
ments nor  any  other  preparation  for  a  hostile  enterprise  against 
France."  M.  Sauerwein  added  that  Germany  "would  prefer  to  con- 
tribute the  labors  of  her  technicians  to  the  reconstruction  of  Spain 
In  full  cooperation  with  French  capital." 

In  this  connection  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  decision  of  the 
British  Cabinet  of  February  15,  1936,  to  grant  de  facto  recognition 
to  the  Nationalist  Government  In  Spain  was  unanimous.  The 
Cabinet  members  also  agreed  in  principle  to  grant  Generalissimo 
Fraijco  de  Jure  recognition  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
~Thl3  means  that  the  British  realize  that  the  Nationalist  leader  is  the 
effective  master  of  Spain  and  that  as  a  few  legal  technicalities  shall 
be  adjusted  the  British  Cabinet  will  accept  the  Nationalist  regime 
as  the  legal  Spanish  Government.  It  Is  expected  that  Prance,  in 
spite  of  the  clamor  of  Communists  and  Socialists,  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  England.  The  Swiss  Federation  and  several  other  Euro- 
I>ean  States  have  recognized  Franco  for  like  reasons.  In  other 
words,  the  principal  Eviropean  powers  are  prepared  to  face  realities. 
No  one  is  guileless  enough  to  imagine  that  altruistic  motives  prevail 
in  the  chancelleries.  The  move  is  one  predicated  upon  self-interest, 
upon  diplomatic  and  trade  advantages. 

What  reasons  exist  why  the  United  States  Goverrunent  should 
delay  any  longer  in  Indicating  its  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Spanish  people?  Are  there  no  national  interests  that  will  be  served 
by  prompt  recognition  of  the  facts  in  the  situation?  What  are  the 
advantages,  if  any,  of  delay  and  postponement? 

At  this  writing  final  capitulation  of  the  Madrid-Valencia  regime 
Is  expected  momentarily.  In  fact,  the  expected  resignation  of  the 
Leftist  Premier,  Dr.  Juan  Negrin.  is  reported  as  a  preliminary  step 
In  this  procedure.  The  absent  President  of  the  so-called  Republic, 
Sefior  Manuel  Az&fi&,  Is  known  to  favor  immediate  negotiations  for 
peace  without  compromise. 

Like  every  other  well-informed  student  of  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, he  knew  last  February,  when  the  leftist  offensive  collapsed 
at  Teruel.  that  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end  only  meant  useless 
slaughter,  sustained  hatreds,  and  an  eventually  weakened  nation. 
Although  one  of  the  "founders"  of  the  leftist  regime,  he  has 
retained  sufflcient  sense  of  reality  to  know  when  defeat  is  inevi- 
'  table. 
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To  want  security  is  the  most  natural  of  human  desires.  To 
believe,  however,  that  security  can  be  accomplished  by  simply  "In- 
Burlng"  every  phase  of  human  activity  is  tragic.  A  security  pro- 
gram Is  only  as  strong  as  the  character  of  its  administrators  and 
the  adequacy  of  Its  reserves.  Moreover,  history  teaches  that  gov- 
ernment insurance  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  when 
based  on  a  flat  rate  from  which  everyone  benefits  equally,  irre- 
spective of  character. 

CONSXTMER   PAYS 

Take  the  social -security  program,  for  example.  Under  Its  provl- 
Blons  employers  are  now  taxed  1  percent  of  their  pay  rolls  and 
employees  are  contributing  a  like  amount.  In  addition,  employers 
are  paying  3  percent  for  unemployment  Insurance.  These  taxes  are 
scheduled  to  increase  until  1949.  when  employers  will  be  paying  6 
percent  and  employees  3  percent  or  more.  This  will  represent  a 
6-percent  excise  tax  on  employers'  pay  rolls  and  a  3-percent  Income 
tax  on  every  gainfully  employed  worker. 

Naturally  this  9-percent  tax  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  goods. 
Therefore  it  will  eventually  be  paid— as  all  taxes  are— by  the  con- 
sumer. The  current  5-percent  tax  is  already  a  big  factor  in  living 
costs.  It  is  handicapping  thrifty  people  in  saving  something  for 
themselves.  Now  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  put  across  a  national 
health-insurance  program,  which  would  take  another  3-percent 
pay-roll  tax.  It  will  also  be  added  to  the  cost  of  goods.  If  enacted, 
it  will  boost  the  total  tax  on  wages  to  12  percent. 

These  social-security  taxes  alone  are  now  giving  the  Government 
about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  new  spending  money.  This  Is  the  I 
annual  contribution  of  millions  of  Individuals  to  the  trxist  fund 
Which  Is  supposed  to  provide  them  with  a  monthly  income  in  their 
old  age.  The  funds,  however,  are  being  used  for  current  public  ex- 
penses.   Is  one  cent  being  set  aside  for  the  future? 

If  the  social-security  system  is  not  changed.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  young  people  of  20  to  30  years  of  age  will  ever  receive  any  benefit 
from  it.  When  their  Ume  arrUes  to  get  their  MO,  $50.  or  $60 
monthly  Government  check  It  may  not  even  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
•  roast  of  beef.  The  Townsend  plan  on  some  reasonable  basis  Is 
far  safer.  It  at  least  "pays  as  it  goes,"  even  though  it.  too.  may 
Increase  prices  tremendously. 

482    NKW    TAXZS 

Desplt«  the  swiftly  running  stream  of  revenues  pouring  into 
Washington,  all  eyes  are  focused  on  new  tax  possibilities.  Never 
before  In  our  history  has  the  Government  collected  as  much  money 
as  It  Is  now  doing.  Moreover.  It  is  spending  every  cent  of  it, 
including  the  naoney  collected  for  the  social-security  trust  fund, 
and  It  Is  stlU  paying  only  half  Its  bUls.  MeanwhUe.  largely  to  pay 
for  new  "social"  programs.  State  governments  are  considering  482 
new  licenses  and  taxes.  If  the  sectirity  trend  continues  the  taxes 
necessary  to  pay  for  our  "security"  and  "Insurance"  programs  may 
amount  to  a  practical  confiscation  of  every  individual's  wages 

Fundamentally,  the  only  real  security  Is  high  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual character.  Industry,  honesty,  thrift,  ability,  courage, 
and  kindness  are  those  vital  factors  which  make  any  security  pro- 
gram click.  Eliminate  these  qualities  and  insurance  of  any  kind 
is  useless.  The  Government  is  simply  the  organization  of  the 
people.  The  moral  fiber  of  the  Government  reflects  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  people.  If  the  people  do  not  have  strong  character 
their  Government  Insurance  and  security  Is  useless. 

SECTTRrrY    VERSUS    LIBERTY 

I  believe  that  the  worthy  aged  should  be  taken  care  of  lib- 
erally. I  believe  In  a  national  health  program  and  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  emergency  surgical  operations  which  now  are 
robbing  good  people  of  their  savings.  I.  however,  believe  these 
benefits  should  be  used  for  deserving  citizens  and  not  passed  cut 
by  politicians  to  get  votes  from  "Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry." 

In  summing  up  this  whole  subject  Father  Feeley.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco,  recently  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  have  complete  economic  security  without  destroying  per- 
sonal liberty."  In  this  connection  I  ask  readers  the  following 
question:  Where  would  you  rather  live?  In  the  America  of  today, 
where  there  is  liberty  for  all  but  not  security  for  all.  or  in  the 
Germany  of  today,  where  there  Is  alleged  security  for  all  but 
liberty  for  none?  

Freight  Rates   Affecting   Western   and   Southern 

States 


Mr.  Lawrence  Wood  Robert,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee: 

After  23  years  of  activity  in  the  Interest  of  equitable  freight  ratea 
affecting  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  I  understand  that  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Martin  J.  Kenntdy,  of  New  York,  has 
just  learned  of  this.  He  has  written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  complaining  about  my  Interest  and  activity  and  also  has 
written  to  Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York,  that  he  Is  surprised  at 
what  he  described  as  my  "lobbying"  on  behalf  of  the  adjustment  of 
these  rates,  which  he  states  "would  be  so  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
State  of  New  York."  I  am  Just  wondering  If  when  Mr.  Kskktot's 
constituents  In  New  York  learn  the  truth  about  the  cost  of  their 
focdstuffs.  clothing,  etc..  which  are  Increased  by  virtue  of  this 
present  unfair  and  discriminatory  rate  structure,  that  they  will  not 
recall  he  has  been  in  Congress  for  some  9  years  without  doing  any- 
tliing  about  It?  Probably  this  "lobbying"  he  has  been  hearing  about 
and  now  complains  about  Is  the  "lobbying"  to  maintain  these 
unfair  rates  and  protect  some  of  the  vested  interests  principally 
located  aroxmd  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  I  am  secretary  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  also  executive  director  of  the  Southeastern  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  both  nonpaylng.  honorary  Jobs  In  which  I  am 
greatly  Interested  and  on  which  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  own 
time,  energy,  and  resources.  I  have  been  active  with  reference  to 
these  unfair  rates  in  the  West  and  South  long  before  I  hardly  knew 
there  was  a  Democratic  National  Committee,  although  I  was  born 
and  bred  a  Georgia  Democrat.  I  am  interested  in  the  Southeastern 
Governors'  Conference  and  helped  organize  same.  This  conference 
acts  as  the  spearhead  of  the  South's  campaign  to  secure  a  reasonable 
pnd  proper  adjustment  of  these  freight-rate  differentials,  not  only 
for  the  Southeastern  States  but  for  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
States,  who  are  adversely  affected,  and  to  do  other  constructive 
work  as  well.  In  my  profession  I  am  now  doing  building  in  St. 
Louis.  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Denver, 
and  Dallas,  and  I  find  that  these  discriminatory  rates  are  Just  as 
much  a  problem  at  these  points  as  at  New  Orleans,  Birmingham, 
Atlanta.  Nashville,  and  Charlotte. 

If  my  friend,  Mr.  Kinnedt,  would  like  some  f\irther  information 
on  this  subject.  It  would  be  highly  enlightening  for  him  to  read 
the  recent  report  of  Commissioner  Lee,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Mr.  Lee  was  delegated  to  take  testimony  on  this 
important  subject  and  has  recently  filed  his  report  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunisslon.  In  effect  saying  he  found  a  most 
unreasonable  and  unfair  rate  structure  as  It  now  stands  and  advis- 
ing tm  early  readjustment.  Yes;  I  have  talked  freight  rates  con- 
stantly since  1915  with  everyone  who  would  listen.  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  before  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  many  times  since  he  has  been  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  Is  probably  much  more  conversant  with 
this  highly  Imixjrtant  national  subject  than  Mr.  Kenntdy,  and  he 
has  several  times  strongly  advocated  a  fair  and  equitable  freight- 
rate  Structure  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  has  particularly 
pointed  this  out  as  a  matter  to  be  corrected  In  helping  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  South. 

This  whole  freight-rate  matter  Is  decidedly  one  of  economics 
entirely  and  certainly  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  politics. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  political  question  and  I  have  never  considered  It 
one  Involving  any  particular  section  of  the  country.  It  Is  and 
should  entirely  be  treated  as  a  national  economic  problem. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  LAWRENCE  WOOD  ROBERT.  JB..  SECRETARY. 
DEMOCRA-nC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  MARCH  10.  1939,  IN 
ANSWER  TO  HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  statement  by 


Purchase  of  Silver  and  Issuance  of  Silver  Certifi- 
cates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1939 


JOINT  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  IDAHO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
.Tiy  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  joint  me- 
morial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  Congress  and  requesting  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  the  Honorable  Krr  Ptttman,  Senator  from  Nevada,  to  sup- 
port an  act  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase silver.  Issue  silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes,  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Imown 
as  act  S.  800 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Senate  a  certain  act  (S.  800)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver.  Issue 
Silver  certificates,  aiui  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1934. 
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9  p.  m.,  known  as  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Introduced  by 
Stnator  Ptttman.  of  Nevada,  and  1b  now  pending  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  which  directs  permanent  purchasing  of  United 
Elates  produced  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce  and  the  purchase  of  foreign 
silver  under  the  existing  law;  that  Is.  until  one-fourth  of  the  gold 
and  silver  stocks  Is  in  silver,  or  until  silver  has  reached  $1.29  an 
ounce:  which  authorizes  the  purchase  of  agricultural  expxarts  solely 
from  thi§*country  with  the  certificates  issued  in  payment  therefor; 
and 

Whereas  the  mining  and  farming  industries  are  the  two  basic 
industries  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  both  will  receive  direct  bene- 
fits from  the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  as  well  as  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

Whereas  Immediate  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  market  for  domestically 
produced  silver  and  a  foreign  market  for  agrlctUtural  products: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho  {the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring therein) ,  Th&t  It  respectfully  petitions  and  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  abovc-referred-to  act  to 
enable  mining  operations  within  the  State  of  Idaho  to  go  forward 
with  renewed  vlgcr.  and  employ  persons  now  listed  on  unemployment 
rolls,  and  to  enable  the  farmers  of  this  section  to  export  goods  to 
foreign  countries  In  competition  with  producers  in  foreign  lands; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Key  Ptttman,  Senator  from  Nevada,   the   author  of   the  bill. 


The  Public  Works  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  finally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  Public  Works  Administration  Act  of  1938  stipulated 
that  only  such  applications  for  Federal  aid  under  its  terms  as 
were  submitted  to  the  regional  P.  W.  A.  offices  prior  to 
October  1,  1938.  could  be  accepted.  Within  the  3  months 
elapsing  between  the  operative  date  of  the  act  and  the  last 
day  for  filing  applications  there  were  submitted  by  State, 
county,  and  city  and  town  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  232  applications  for  Federal  P.  W.  A.  grants, 
representing  a  total  building  cost  of  $76,000,000  and  includ- 
ing proposals  for  the  construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  bridges,  sewers,  highways,  and  other  types 
of  heav-y  construction  deemed  essential  in  the  public  interest. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  no  organized  attempt  was 
made  by  the  P.  W.  A.  authorities  to  incite  or  stimulate  interest 
by  publicity,  except  such  as  was  necessarily  incident  to  the 
enactment  and  administration  of  this  legislation,  it  would 
appear  that  these  figures  demonstrate  both  the  need  for  the 
Federal  assistance  provided  by  the  Public  Works  program  and 
the  faith  and  confidence  that  the  people  of  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts  feel  toward  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  or  subdivisions  of  States 
proposing  these  projects  must  bear  55  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects,  the  Federal  Government  contributing  not  more 
than  45  percent,  this  widespread  and  spontaneous  demand  for 
grant,s  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  indicates  the 
pressing  need  for  this  program  as  well  as  the  approval  of  my 
State  of  its  administration  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  serious  criticism  raised  against 
the  public-works  program  h£is  been  its  alleged  inability  to  put 
men  speedily  to  work  due  to  the  delay  and  cumbersome  proc- 
ess necessary  In  developing  heavy  construction  projects  to  the 
point  where  the  work  is  actually  begun. 

When  we  consider  that  the  effective  date  of  operation  of 
the  act — the  day  the  President  signed  it — was  October  1, 
1938;  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications  was  September 
30,  1938;  and  the  last  day  for  starting-  construction  on  any 
project  authorized  under  its  terms  was  January  1.  1939,  6.000 


non-Federal  projects  actually  u  ider  construction  by  January 
1,  1939,  should  offer  tangible  r;futaticn  of  that  contention. 
'  At  the  present  time  applicat  ons  from  Massachusetts,  Tor 
which  no  allotments  could  be  m  ade  due  to  depletion  of  avail- 
able funds,  are  on  file  with  the  E»ublic  Works  Administration 
totaling  $6,000,000.  These  apjlications  represent  projects 
ready  to  go  into  immediate  coistruction  and  badly  needed 
public  improvements  that  cann  )t  be  undertaken  without  the 
financial  aid  of  the  Federal  C  Government.  If  the  regional 
offices  had  the  authority  to  a:cede  to  requests  constantly 
being  received  from  commimit  es  throughout  the  State  for 
permission  to  file  new  applic  itions,  this  figure  would  be 
greatly  augmented. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  assuming  that  a  like  con- 
dition exists  in  virtually  every  3tate  of  this  Nation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Public  Work;  Administration  has  amply 
proven  its  merit  and  the  justifii  ation  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence with  an  additional  approp  iation  of  funds. 

I  feel  that  the  Public  Works  Administration  furnishes  the 
best  means,  under  normal  cone  itions  as  well  as  under  emer- 


gency conditions,  of  stabilizing 


industries  and  affording  to  coi  imunities  the  opportunity  to 
erect  permanent  public  impravements  which  have  become 


vitally  necessary  under  presen 


Whether  we  consider  the  Pi  )lic  Works  Administration  as 


an  instrumentality  to  be  emp 


gency  or  as  a  potentially  peitnanent  means  of  stabilizing 
building  activity  and  consequer  t  employment,  it  seems  to  me 


that  we  must  all  admit  that  it 


and  effective  job.  From  expei  ience  it  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  going  into  1  igh  speed  with  brief  notice 
whenever  necessary.  It  has  o:ganized  and  effectively  coor- 
dinated a  staff  of  highly  skillei  I  specialists  that  could  not  be 


speedily  duplicated  in  time  of 
with  honesty  and  efficiency  the 


uted  vastly  to  the  social  and 
community.  State,  and  Nation 


H.  ]  I.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY 


OF   n  AHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Monday,  Ma^ch  13,  1939 


employment  in  the  building 


conditions. 


oyed  only  in  times  of  emer- 


has  done  an  honest,  efficient, 


udden  need.    It  has  handled 
vast  sums  of  money  entrusted 


to  it  for  the  promotion  of  reen  iployment  and  the  erection  of 
permanent  public  improvemen  s. 

I  believe  that  the  moneys  sp  nt  on  this  program  are  sound 
investments  in  the  future  of  Ai  lerica  and  that  it  has  contrib- 


economic  development  of  the 


or 


:.  DWORSHAK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


JOINT  MEMORIAL  OF  THE   LEGISLATURE  OP  IDAHO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Sp>aker.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  10 

the  House  of  Representatives  of 

and    the    ciiairman    of    the 

the  Hovise  ol  Representatives  at 


o: 


Joint  memorial  to  the  Speaker 
the    Congress   of    the    United 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United 


S;ates 


Stal  es 


prei  ent 


tl  e 


th! 


We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senfete 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  legisli  tive 
assembled,   most   respectfully 
resolution,  to  wit: 

Whereas  It  Is  manifest  that 
mental  function  and  duty  of 
those  who  have  labored  falthful|r 
port  their  Government,  may.  in 
pinch  of  poverty,  and  may  enjoy 
edge  that  a  grateful  Government 
will  adequately  provide  for  their 

Resolr^ed   by   t'he  Senate  of 
representatives  concurring) .  Thai 


thi 


and  House  of  Representatives 

session,  duly  and  regularly 

the   following  preamble   and 


care  of  the  aged  is  a  govern- 
highest  order,  to  the  end  that 
for  their  families  and  to  sup- 
1  lelr  declining  years,  be  saved  the 
k  sense  of  security.  In  the  knowl- 
in  recognition  of  the  citizenship, 
wants:  Now.  thersfore.  be  it 

State  of  Idaho   {the   hou^e   of 
we  most  respectfully  lU'ge  upon 


^ 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Hotise  bill  No.  2,  pending 
In  the  present  Congress,  be  brought  out  onto  the  floor  for  open 
discxisslon  to  the  end  that  the  merits  of  the  biU  may  be  consid- 
ered in  open  debate;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Idaho  be  authorized, 
and  is  hereby  directed,  to  forward  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

This  senate  Joint  memorial  passed  the  senate  on  the  28th  day 
of  February  1939. 

Amendment  of  the  Revenue  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  both  branches  of  Congress  has  finally  realized  what 
nearly  everybody  else  knew  for  years,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
income-tax  laws,  as  they  apply  to  business,  .have  contributed 
materially  to  the  continuation  of  the  terrible  depression  which 
our  coimtry  has  felt  for  the  pfist  6  years.  The  nearly  frantic 
efforts  of  these  leaders  now  to  convince  the  President  that 
the  tax  laws  should  be  amended  may  result  in  getting  some 
concessions  from  him,  but  nothing  that  they  or  the  admin- 
istration can  do  now  will  change  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
average  American  businessman.  It  is  too  late.  In  view  of  the 
past  record  of  the  administration  he  questions  the  sincerity 
and  reliability  of  its  present  program  of  appeasement.  He 
knows  that  the  President  and  the  administration  oflBcials  are 
against  him  at  heart  and  have  been  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  burden  him  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  do  business. 

The  President  has  repeatedly,  either  willfully  or  by  reason 
of  bad  advice  from  his  "brain  trusters,"  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  punitive  tax  measures  aimed  at  the 
American  businessman.  He  has  gloated  over  his  successes  in 
that  respect.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
himg  on  to  the  principle  of  the  discredited  undistributed- 
profits  tax.  which  most  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  rejected 
but  which  still  remains  in  the  statutes.  Every  tax  concession 
that  has  come  from  this  administration  to  the  businessman 
has  come  grudgingly  as  a  result  of  aggressive  opposition  by 
the  Republican  membership  of  the  Waj^  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Personally  I  want  to  compliment  the  Democratic  leaders 
In  the  House  and  Senate  for  their  efforts,  belated  though 
they  be.  I  have  a  prl\'ate  notion  that  they  would  have 
abandoned  these  repressive  taxes  long  ago  except  for  the 
adamant  position  of  the  President.  What  they  are  propos- 
ing to  do  now  is  exactly  what  the  Republican  membership 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  demanding  4  years 
ago  and  ever  since.  The  Republican  membership  naturally 
^will  go  along  with  any  program  that  will  encourage  business. 
But  the  businessman  has  been  punished  too  long  to  accept 
any  sugar-coated  promises  at  this  time.  He  is  waiting  for 
1940.  when  he  expects  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity 
to  change  the  situation.  The  leaders  in  practically  every 
productive  activity  in  the  Nation  are  waiting  for  the  same 
opportunity.  ITie  wise  program  to  follow  now  would  include 
the  repeal  from  the  present  law  of  every  vestige  of  the  in- 
iquitous undistributed-profits  tax  which,  although  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  minimized  to  a  great  extent,  still  contains  the 
destructive  germ  which  may  spread  out  at  any  time.  Until 
this  destructive  germ  is  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  business- 
men will  always  be  scary. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  unfavorable  psychology  arising  from 
the  presence  in  the  law  of  the  capital-gains  tax.  While  this 
is  not  in  itself  destructive  of  business  activities,  it  has  had 


a  depressing  effect  upon  expansion  and  reemplojrment.    I 
would  also  repeal  every  vestige  of  this  law. 

In  the  third  place,  the  capital-stock  tax  should  be  repealed 
because  it  Is  not  based  on  earnings  or  ability  to  p)ay.  It  Is 
just  simply  a  tax. 

I  would  substitute  for  all  of  these  taxes  a  straight  corporate 
income  tax  based  on  net  earnings.  I  would  provide  a  small 
exemption  to  small  corporations  by  way  of  encoiu^agement. 
I  would  also  give  tax  concessions  to  corporations  which  would 
make  special  efforts  to  restore  employment  by  capital  ex- 
penditures and  business  expansion. 

The  initial  urge  in  corporate  financing,  of  course.  Is  profit, 
but  with  that  must  go  responsibility  to  share  reasonably  with 
those  who  produce  the  wealth  and  a  desire  to  provide  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  toward  their  employees.  When  we  offer  en- 
couragement to  legitimate  corporate  expansion  we  are  in 
effect  giving  encouragement  to  the  emplosrment  of  labor. 
The  most  progressive  thought  among  labor  leaders  now  ap- 
preciates the  situation  and  they  are  to  be  complimented  for 
their  attitude.  There  never  has  been  a  finer  opportunity  for 
employment  and  labor  to  work  together  than  at  this  time. 
The  interest  of  labor  in  tax  revision  is  evidenced  by  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Miami. 

The  resolution  is  in  line  with  what  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  have  been  trsring  to  do  for  years.  The  coimtry  is  ready 
to  march  again  to  prosperity  but  the  principal  impediment 
has  been  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward  business. 
Statements  by  Hopkins,  Morgenthau,  and  the  President  would 
be  encouraging  if  sincere.  It  is  a  case  of  the  voice  of  Jacob 
and  the  hand  of  Esau.  > 


Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13, 1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  SAM  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCB 

AND   REPLY   THERETTO 


! 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav«  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  my 
reply  thereto: 

Mabch  12,  1939. 
Hon.  RicHAKO  J.  Welch. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 

With  fuU  realization  of  your  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of  west- 
coast  shipbuilding  and  national-defense  measures  and  the  large 
personal  contribution  which  you  have  made  to  recent  progress  In 
these  matters,  we  must  register  oiir  opposition  to  your  present 
position  concerning  Bethlehem  Co.  and  your  advocacy  of  Govern- 
ment acquisition  of  the  company's  properties  at  Hunters  Point.  We 
believe  it  is  grave  error  to  encourage  tax-free  enterprises  in  com- 
petition with  private  Industry,  especiaUy  in  face  of  present  efficient 
operation  by  the  Bethlehem.  Present  owners  advise  the  property 
is  not  for  sale:  and,  furthermore,  that  should  national  emergency 
occur,  all  facilities  will  be  turned  over  to  Government  which  ade- 
quately meets  all  requirements.  We  also  wish  strongly  to  reafllnn 
otir  recommendation  for  Immediate  allocation  of  necessary  funds 
for  construction  of  Oakland  naval  supply  depot,  and  respectfuUj 
request  your  cooperation. 

WnXIAM  W.  MONAHAN, 

Executive  Vice  President.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Uabch  13.  1839. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  W.  Monahan, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Your   telegram   relative   to   Hxinters   Point   received.     This    naval 

national -defense  necessity  was  referred  to  in  foUowing  statement 

made  by  Admiral  W.  D.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  March 

9,  during  hearings  before  House  Naval  ASairs  Cominittee  on  the 
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fl^val  public -works  authorization  bill:  "The  program  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  naval  drvdock  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  capable  of 
taking   a   major   capital    ship.     The   privately    owned    drydocks   at 
Hunters  Point  lacking  In  the  equipment  necessary  for  repairs  to 
cur  large  war  vessels  are  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  Navy's 
problem  In  time  of  war.     In  my  opinion,  the  Navy  should  acquire 
the  Hunters  Point  drydocks  and  should  provide  weight-handling 
facilities,   power   connections,    galley   latrines,   storehouse,   and    an 
assembly  plant  to  permit  the  overhaul  of  our  largest  vessels  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard."    The  highest  naval  au- 
thorities for  the  past  20  years,  as  records  will  show,  have  referred  to 
the  strategic  Importance  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Hunters  Point. 
To  my  personal  knowledge,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  has  made  no  Im- 
provements at  Hunters  Point  In  20  years.     Evidently  it  Is  as  in- 
different to  the  national -defense  requirements  of  this  Government 
tkt  Hunters  Point,  particularly  at  this  time,  as  It  Is  to  buildirig  ships 
In  its  San  Francisco  plant,  where  thousands  of  men  should  now  be 
employed.     If  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  that 
the  private  Interests  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  transcends 
the  national-defense  requirements  of  our  Government,  that  Is  your 
privilege,  but  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion  and  will  continue  to 
base  my  naval  national -defense  policies  on  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy  as  expressed  by  Admiral  Leahy  and  other  high  naval  officials. 
Re  Oakland  supply  depot:  My  action  relative  to  this  matter  will 
be  consistent  with  the  fight  I  have  led  for  years  to  return  ship- 
building and  provide  drydock  facilities  on  the  west  coast  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

RiCHAED  J.  Welch,  M.  C. 


The  Organized  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  STEPHEN  A.  PARK 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  therein  an  article  written  by 
Stephen  A.  Park  on  the  status  and  needs  of  the  Organized 
Reserves,  as  follows: 

The  Status  and  Needs  of  the  Organiztd  Reserves  as  Presented 
TO  THE  Bureau  or  the  Budget  and  Committees  of  the  Con- 
cress 
(By   Col.   Stephen    A.   Park,   Infantry   Reserve,    national    president. 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  United  States) 
general  mission  of  the  organized  reserves 
As  there  are  only  12.760  officers  In  the  Regular  Army  and  about 
13.000  officers  In  the  National  Guard,  It  is  estimated  that  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps  must  furnish  at  least  80  percent  of  the  officer 
personnel  for  the  National  Army  reqmred  for  the  first  phase  ot  a 
major  national  emergency. 

A  large  percentage  of  this  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  would  be  needed 
immediately  for  Regular  Army  active  and  inactive  units,  for  the 
corps  area  service  commands,  and  for  the  M-day  duties. 

It  would  have  to  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  officer  personnel 
for  th^e  Organized  Reserve  divisions,  which  would  be  organized, 
traincKl^  and  equipped  and  be  made  available  for  service  In  the 
theat«>r  of  operations  In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  tne 
emergency. 

To  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  1938: 
"Continuous  progress  In  individual  and  organizational  profi- 
ciency has  characterized  the  activities  of  the  Organized  Reserves. 
In  the  event  of  a  grave  national  emergency,  upon  the  officers  of 
this  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  eventually  will 
fall  the  brunt  of  ovu:  military  eflfort." 

STRENGTH    AND   COMPOSITION    OF  THE    ORGANIZED    RESERVES 

There  are  at  present  on  the  active  list  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  (1.  e..  eligible  for  assignment,  active  duty,  and  promotion)  a 
total  of  100.116  officers,  of  whom  65,552  belong  to  the  arms  or 
combatant  branches  and  34,564  belong  to  the  services  or  noncom- 
bataxit  branches.  There  is,  therefore,  a  shortage  of  at  least  20,000 
Reserve  officers  required  for  the  first  phase  of  a  major  national 
emergency. 

Whereas  Immediately  following  the  World  War  the  Officers" 
Reserve  Corps  was  made  up  practically  exclusively  of  officers  (66.000 
In  1922)  who  had  had  war  experience,  at  the  present  time  less  than 
15.000,  or  14.8  percent  of  those  on  the  active  list,  belong  to  this 
category. 

The  much  larger  group  of  85,000,  or  85  percent  of  the  total  active 
Btrength,  is  composed,  according  to  sources  and  previous  training. 
In  round  numbers,  as  follows: 

1.  Reserve  OfflCMs'  Training  Corps.  50,000.  or  50  percent. 


2.  Retired  Regular  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men,  2,600,  or  2.8 
percent. 

3.  Citizens'  military  training  cacips,  3,000,  or  3.8  percent. 

4.  Direct  from  civilian  occupatDns,  with  little  or  no  military 
training.  27,700.  or  27.7  percent. 

5.  Flying  cadets,  900,  or  nine-tenths  of  1  percent. 

PHOBUCM  OF  LOSSES  IN  THE  OFFICERS'  RESERVE  CORPS NEED  FOR  ALLOW- 
ANCES  FOR   UNIFORMS    AND   I  JACTTVE   STATUS   TRAINING 

The  heavy  losses  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  have  caxised  our 
association  grave  concern  b3cause  they  Indicate  a  lack  of  interest 
and  incentive  on  the  part  of  thes<  officers  to  remain  active  In  the 
corps. 

The  losses  in  the  group  having  V  'orld  War  experience,  while  par- 
t!c\ilarly  great  (77  percent  in  16  rears),  are  more  readily  under- 
standable than  those  in  the  groi  ps  of  younger  officers.  Death, 
physical  disability,  and  pressure  o  civilian  occupations  have  nat- 
urally exacted  a  terrific  toll  among  the  older  officers. 

In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  group,  while  over  92.000  have  been  commis- 
sioned since  1920.  as  shown  above,  only  50,000  of  these  are  now  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Officers'  Resei  ve  Corps.  This  represents  a  loss 
of  46  percent. 

In  the  C:  M.  T.  C.  group,  over  6.6  )0  have  been  commissioned  since 
1920.  and  we  find  only  3,800  of  these  still  active.  This  represents 
a  loss  of  approximately  43  percent. 

While  the  total  losses  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M.  T.  C.  groups 
since  1920  have  been  somewhat  lei  s  than  50  percent.  In  late  years 
they  have  been  much  greater,  e.  g.,  the  number  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  grad- 
uates commissioned  in  the  O.  R.  C  .  Increased  from  47,343,  on  June 
30.  1936,  to  48,373,  on  June  30.  192  7.  a  gain  of  only  1.030,  although 
5.704  R.  O.  T.  C.  graduates  were  <  ommlssioned  In  1937.  Thus,  In 
this  particular  year,  the  losses  among  officers  secured  from  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  In  former  years  amounted  to  80  percent  of  the  number 
bt  newly  commissioned  R.  O.  T.  C.  graduates. 

r  During  the  same  year  the  numt  er  of  C.  M.  T.  C.  graduates  com- 
ijiissloned  In  the  corps  Increased  f  om  3,678  to  3,718,  a  gain  of  only 
40.  although  547  C.  M.  T.  C.  graduates  were  commissioned  during 
the  fiscal  year  1937. 

Attempting  to  tdleviate  these  !  osses,  the  War  Department  has 
recently  canceled  the  requiremen  t  of  physical  examination  as  a 
condition  for  the  first  reappointment  and  has  provided  for  auto- 
matic promotion  to  the  grade  ol  first  lieutenant  in  the  case  of 
graduates  of  senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  unl  s. 

While  these  liberal  provisions  rr  ay  have  been  responsible  for  the 
sl'ght  Improvement  shown  In  the  figures  as  of  June  30,  1938,  they 
are  hardly  calculated  to  cure  the  r  jal  cause  of  the  losses. 

After  many  years  of  careful  6tu(  ly  and  Investigation,  our  associa- 
tion has  become  convinced  that  th  ^  basic  cause  of  these  heavy  losses 
of  Reserve  officers,  particularly  tho  se  of  Junior  grades,  is  economic. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  r  lost  Reserve  officers  on  the  active 
list,  especially  those  of  the  Junior  (  rades,  actually  spend  more  money 
in  providing  themselves  with  the  r  ecessary  uniforms  and  equipment 
and  maintaining  their  military  pr<  flciency  through  various  forms  of 
Inactive-status  training  than  they  receive  In  the  form  of  active-duty 

pay- 
That  so  many  have  been  wlllini ;  to  make  such  financial  sacrifice 
during  a  long  period  of  general  <  conomlc  distress  speaks  volumes 
for  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  t  le  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  While 
the  older  officers,  more  firmly  established  economlcaUy,  can  more 
readily  afford  such  a  hobby  or  a  vocation,  most  of  the  officers  of 
Junior  grades,  experiencing  real  c  Ifficulty  in  making  a  bare  liveli- 
hood, naturally  cannot  stand  tt  Is  additional  financial  burden — 
hence  the  majority  are  resigning  or  allowing  their  Reserve  com- 
missions to  lapse  at  the  end  of  5  ;  ears  or  10  years. 

Naturally  these  losses  In  Reser  .^e  officer  j)ersonnel  are  not  only 
serious  from  the  national-defens4  standpoint,  but  they  also  indi- 
cate that  the  Government  Is  losln  ;  a  large  percentage  of  the  money 
Invested  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  as  a  i  leans  of  securing  trained  leaders 
for  a  national  emergency.  It  Is  eitlmated  that  the  average  cost  of 
producing  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  graduj  te  Is  $1,100.  The  loss  of  42.000 
such  graduates  from  the  O.  R.  C  .  since  1920  thus  means  a  total 
loss  of  over  $46,000,000  for  the  18 -year  period.  And  if  we  are  now 
losing  3,000  to  4,000  of  such  gr^iduates  each  year,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  this  represents  an  annual  monetary  loss  of  about 
$4,000,000. 

With  the  sole  desire  to  develop  the  esprit,  morale,  and  efficiency 
of  the  Organized  Reserves  and  to  make  It  a  truly  strong  and 
reliable  component  of  the  Army  i  if  the  United  States,  our  associa- 
tion submits  and  urges  adoption  of  its  plan,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced is  the  only  logical  and  effe  ctlve  solution  for  this  problem. 

This  plan  Is  In  two  parts,  the  first  calling  for  allowance  for 
uniforms  of  $50  per  year  for  tl  e  first  3  years  of  commissioned 
service  of  each  Reserve  officer,  ui  der  such  regulations  as  the  War 
Department  may  prescribe;  the  (econd  for  an  allowance  of  $1  to 
all  Reserve  officers  on  the  actlie  list  for  each  hour  of  credits 
earned  in  Army  extension  coun  es  and  other  forms  of  inactive 
status  training  approved  by  the  War  Department,  provided  that 
such  allowance  shall  apply  only  to  Inactive  status  credits  earned 
m  excess  of  the  20  hours  required  for  maintaining  active  status, 
and  shall  not  exceed  $75  in  any  one  year;  and  further,  that  such 
inactive  status  credits  shall  not  be  cvimulatlve  from  one  year  to 
succeeding  years. 

Under  this  plan  the  uniform  a!  lowance  is  limited  to  newly  com- 
missioned Reserve  officers  and  for  a  period  of  only  3  years.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  evidence  of  Interest  and  activity  as  Reserve 
officers,  and  proof  of  actual  purchase  of  some  articles  of  uniform 


or  equipment  would  be  required 


for  qualifying  for  this  allowance. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  year's  number  of  original  appointments 
(less  than  8,000),  the  maximum  cost  of  this  proposed  uniform 
allowance  would  be  24,000  (three  annual  groups)  times  $50,  or 
$1,200,000. 

Theoretically,  all  Reserve  officers  on  the  active  list  would  be 
eligible  for  the  maximum  inactive  status  training  allowance. 
Practically,  however,  the  three  accompanying  restrictions,  viz,  the 
lnlti»l  requirement  of  the  20  hours  for  which  officers  would  receive 
no  reimbursement,  the  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  for  which 
officers  could  receive  reimbursement,  and  the  noncumulative  fea- 
ture, would  serve  as  effective  limitations  on  the  total  amount  of 
money  needed  for  this  part  of  the  plan. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  Reserve  officers  whose  profes- 
sions and  businesses  do  not  permit  them  to  devote  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  required  to  remain  on  the  active  list, 
75,000  is  probably  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of  eligible  offi- 
cers who  would  qualify  for  any  such  allowance.  Also.  $40  woiUd 
doubtless  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  average  amount  payable  to 
the  75J0OO  qualifying  officers.  The  product  of  these  two  flgtires  is 
$3,000,000. 

Thus  the  total  cost  of  putting  tills  plan  Into  effect  should  not 
exceed  $4,200,000.  or  practically  the  same  amount  as  the  Govern- 
ment's present  annual  monetary  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  the 
excessive  numbers  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  graduates  separating  from  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Certainly,  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  sound  finan- 
cial economy  and  serve  as  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  strengtlx 
and  morale  of  the  Reserves. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  OrnCKRS'  RESERVE  CORPS 

The  $12,235,783  appropriated  for  the  Organized  Reserves  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1939.  Including  the  $313,443  reapproprtated,  was 
estimated  to  provide  active  duty  training  for  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  Thirty  thousand  for  14  days; 

(b)  Six  hundred  and  fifty  for  1  year  with  the  Regular  Army, 
with  10  percent  to  receive  permanent  commissions  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army; 

(c)  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  at  the  special  service  schools; 
t       (d)   Twenty-four  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School; 

(e)  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Air  Corps  officers  on  extended 
duty  with  the  Regtilar  Army;  and 

(f)  Ten  on  extended  duty  with  the  War  Department  General 
Staff. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  year's  number  of  active  duty  trainees, 
officers  of  the  arms  would  receive  training  on  the  average  of  once 
In  every  2.5  years  and  officers  of  the  services  once  in  every  6  years. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  In  the  event  of  a  major  emer- 
gency these  officers  will  have  to  perform  the  same  command  and 
staff  functions  as  their  brother  officers  in  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard. 

Three  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  attempting  to  Justify  the 
Infrequency  of  the   Reserves'   training: 

(a)  Economy: 

(b)  Lack  of  Regular  Army  personnel  and  facilities;   and 

(c)  Time  available  after  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  during 
which  the  training  of  the  necessary  Reserve  officers  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  world  affairs  and  possible  develop- 
ments, no  time  should  be  lost  In  training  the  Reserves  In  a  man- 
ner comparable  with  the  other  components  of  the  Army. 

To  economize  longer  at  the  expense  of  the  training  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Reserves  would  be  short-sighted  and  dangerous; 
furthermore,  the  Government  gets  more  for  the  money  It  ap- 
propriates for  training  the  Reserves  than  for  the  same  amount 
devoted  to  any  other  defense  purposes.  In  this  connection,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  makes  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement: 

"The  comparatively  small  sums  expended  for  betterment  of  our 
Organized  Reserves  wUl  pay  manifold  dividends  If  this  reserve 
element  of  the  national  defense  Is  ever  summoned  to  tlie  colors 
for  war  duty."  If  mcM'e  Begtilar  Army  personnel  is  required  it 
shotild  be  provided,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  present  strength 
Is  sufficient  to  train  a  much  larger  nvunber  of  Reserve  officers 
on  active  duty  than  have  been  provided  for  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Likewise  the  necessary  facilities  for  such  training  should  be 
provided. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  with  its  undeclared 
wars  should  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  asstime  that  the 
necessary  number  of  Reserve  officers  can  be  procured  and  trained 
as  needed  after  the  start  of  an  emergency. 

Again  quoting  from  the  current  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War: 

"Not  since  the  War  of  1812  has  a  foreign  Invader  set  foot 
upon  our  soU.  We  are  therefore  too  prone,  I  believe,  to  visualize 
preparation  for  a  future  war  in  the  Ught  of  otir  preparation  for 
war  In  1917.  We  must  not  be  deluded  by  recoUection  of  huge 
cantonments  where  divisions  had  opportunity  to  vindergo  training 
for  several  months  before  engaging  in  combat.  We  cannot  have 
any  assurance  that  the  military  situation  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  centers  where  potential  commissioned  per- 
sonnel  may  undergo  instruction  for  comparatively   long  periods." 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  In  his  recent  annual  rep<»t,  issues  a  similar 
warning: 

"The  rapidity  with  which  modem  wars  are  latinched  shows 
dearly  that  the  time  available  for  training  after  the  outbreak 
of  any  emei^ncy  will  be  brief  in  comparison  wltli  our  past  ex- 


perience. For  this  reason  thorough  training  of  otir  Organized 
Reserves  In  time  of  peace  Is  Imperative." 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  when  appropriations  limit  actlTe 
duty  to  less  than  32.000  out  of  the  100,000  Reserve  oflk;ers  on  the 
active  list,  thorough  training  of  the  Organised  Reserves  Is  not 
being  provided. 

Hence,  for  the  reasons  which  I  hare  outlined,  our  association 
urgently  advocates  provision  for  annual  active  status  training 
for  14-day  periods  of  all  active  and  eligible  Reserve  officers. 

Furthermore,  to  provide  the  Organized  Reserves  with  a  reason- 
able nucleus  of  officers  with  special  instruction  and  training  which 
can  be  utilized  In  developing  the  efficiency  of  the  Reserves  In 
both  peacetime  and  time  of  emergency,  we  also  urge: 

(a)  That  the  number  of  Reserve  officers  to  attend  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  and  special  service  schools  be  Increased  from 
214  to  300; 

(b)  That  the  number  of  Reserve  officers  on  duty  with  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  be  continued  at  five  as  at  present; 

(c)  That  the  number  of  Air  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active 
duty  with  the  Regular  Army  Air  Corps  be  Increased  from  857 
to  the  authorized  1,350.  and  that  the  annual  active  duty  for 
other  Air  Reserve  officers  be  established  at  36  days.  14  days  at 
one  time  and  2  days  a  month  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year: 

(d)  That  the  number  of  Reserve  second  Ueutenants  given  active 
duty  for  1  year  with  the  Regular  Army,  under  pro\'l8ions  of  the 
Thomason  Act.  be  Increased  from  650  to  the  orlgUial  authorization 
of  1.000,  and  that  10  percent  of  these  be  permanently  commissioned 
In  the  Regular  Army  at  th'e  expiration  of  the  year's  duty. 

Due  to  the  Inadequate  provision  for  active  duty,  increasing 
reliance  has  betn  placed  In  Inactive  stattis  training  as  a  means  of 
preparing  Reserve  officers  for  their  possible  wartime  duties. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  Instructional  personnel  and  facilities 
for  training  Inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  Regular  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  detailed 
to  duty  with  the  Organized  Reserves  and  the  provisions  for  the 
travel  of  such  personnel  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  are 
Insufficient  to  cover  the  territory  assigned  and  conduct  the  Inac- 
tive status  training  of  the  Reserves  In  the  manner  required  for 
the  proper  development  of  this  component. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  necessity  of  Improved  train- 
ing facilities,  including  drill  halls,  classrooms,  ordnance  material, 
textbooks,  extension -covirse  material,  and  administrative  supplies. 

ENLISTED   KBSntVS  CORPS 

Upon  the  War  Department's  recommendation,  the  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  for  a  Regular  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  consisting 
of  75.000  discharged  Regxilar  Army  enlisted  men  to  be  paid  $2 
per  month  merely  for  reporting  by  mall,  at  an  annual  cost  at 
nearly  $2,000,000.  to  say  nothing  of  the  $500  bonus  each  such 
Reservist  will  receive  when  called  to  active  duty. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Association  heartily  approves  of  this  pro- 
vision, but  It  calls  the  Budget  Bureaus  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  provided  for  as  a  part  of  the  Organized 
Reserves  under  the  National  Defense  Act.  exists  practically  in  name 
only  and  continues  to  be  an  inoperative  and  ineffectual  element  In 
the  framework  of  our  national  defense,  due  to  lack  of  appropria- 
tions for  Its  development. 

Our  association  does  not  seek  a  large  EInllsted  Reserve  Corps 
comparable  to  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  or  Na- 
tional Guard,  but.  recalling  the  chaotic  days  of  1917  when  precious 
time  was  lost  in  seeking  and  training  potentially  qualified  enlisted 
men  for  key  positions  In  the  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  and 
higher  units  being  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  service  overseas,  we  urge  that  provision  be  made  for 
enlisting  and  training  enllst«d  cadres  for  the  Organized  Reserve 
units. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  tremendous  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  financial  provision.  Thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  been  unable  to  complete  their  R.  O.  T.  C.  or  C.  M.  T.  C. 
courses  and  others  who  may  not  be  qualified  for  commissions  are 
eager  to  have  such  an  outlet  for  their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
In  military  affairs.  And  incidentaUy,  the  active  duty  pay.  at  $1 
per  day  for  14  days,  and  rations,  at  70  cents  per  day,  woxild  cost 
less  than  the  annual  reporting  fee  of  $24  now  being  paid  Regular 
Army  enlisted  reservists.  If  such  enlisted  reservists  are  needed  for 
the  Regular  Army  inactive  units  they  are  likewise  needed  for  the 
Organized  Reserve  units. 

KXSZRVK  ornczas'  tkaininc  corps 

The  Importance  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  as  a  vital  element  In  our 
national  defense  structure  Is  generally  understood  and  appreciated. 
As  previously  noted.  R  O.  T.  C.  graduates  now  constitute  50  per- 
cent of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps;  others  have  been  commissioned 
In  the  Air  Corps  and  other  branches  of  the  Regular  Army,  and 
quite  a  number  are  commissioned  in  the  National  Guard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Is  the  chief  source  of 
replacements  for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  that,  due  to  the 
heavy  losses  among  its  graduates,  the  O.  R.  C.  Is  20.0(X)  short  of 
the  desired  Tninimum  strength,  it  should  be  obvious  (1)  that  the 
product  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  mtist  be  increased  and  (2)  that  such 
graduates  must  be  retained  after  being  conmilssloned. 

To  increase  the  product,  our  association  urges  both  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  units,  tn  aU  qualified  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  provision  for  larger  enrollment  In  the  advanced  course 
to  the  end  that  a  minimum  of  8.000  students  will  be  graduated 
annually  from  the  senlcH-  imits  and  become  ^"£<hu  (or  commiasloor 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
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If  the  Regular  Army  personnel  needed  for  this  pvirpcee  Is  at 
present  Inadequate,  then  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  necessary 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  proper  grades  be  provided. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  to  supply  the  crying  needs  of 
our  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  with  respect  to  armories  and  modem  military 
equipment.  With  the  present  Inadequate  facilities  the  students  of 
these  units  cannot  be  trained  properly  for  their  potential  duties  as 
military  leaders. 

The  problem  of  retaining  the  Interest  and  activity  of  R.  O.  T.  C. 
graduates  has  already  been  discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  uniform  and  inactive  status  training  allow- 
ances which  would  apply  to  all  members  of  the  corps,  we  urge 
that  a  minimum  of  1.000  R.  O.  T.  C.  graduates  and  other  newly 
commissioned  second  lieutenants  be  trained  for  1  year  with  the 
Regular  Army  (Thomason  Act)  and  that  from  this  group  10 
percent  be  selected  for  permanent  commissions  In  the  Regxilar 
Army. 

crnzms'  MitrrART  TaAunNO  camps 

The  number  of  young  men  desiring  the  opportunity  of  C.  M.  T.  C. 
training  continues  to  be  two  to  three  times  the  number  provided 
for  by  the  appropriations. 

This  is  the  most  democratic  and  economical  element  in  the 
entire  national-defense  structure.  Last  summer  about  35.000 
young  men  were  trained  In  these  camps  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  $65  per  trainee. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  great  reservoir  of  earnest,  enthusiastic 
young  American  citizens  possessing  the  potential  qualifications 
as  ofScers  or  noncommissioned  officers  In  a  national  emergency, 
the  C.  M.  T.  C.  serves  as  a  great  Indoctrlnator  of  Americanism 
and   the  duties  and  responsibilities  of   American  citizenship. 

For  these  reasons  our  association  earnestly  advocates  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  to  provide  training  for  at  least  50,000 
youths  annually. 

RSCtrUUt    ASMT 

Appreciating  the  many  and  varied  responsibilities  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  the  most  Important  of  which  perhaps  is  that  of  train- 
ing the  civilian  components,  we  heartily  support  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  strength  of  this  component  to  14.659  officers  and 
180.000  enlisted  men  with  appropriate  grades  and  ratings. 

We  also  seek  fair  and  adequate  treatment  of  Regular  Army 
enlisted  men  on  duty  with  the  Organized  Reserves  and  other 
civilian  components.  Including  grades  of  higher  rating,  increased 
allowances  for  quarters  and  rations,  restoration  of  the  reenlistment 
bonus,  and  the  elimination  of  discrepancies  in  allowances  now 
existing. 

NATIONAL   CTTAKD 

With  due  appreciation,  also,  of  the  Important  role  which  the 
National  Guard  would  have  to  play  in  a  national  emergency,  we 
advocate  an  increase  In  the  strength  of  this  component  to  210.000 
enlisted  men  and  a  proportionate  nvimber  of  officers,  with  pro- 
vision for  48  armory  drills  and  15  days  of  field  training  each  year. 

NATIONAL   BOARD  FOR  THK  PROMOTION  OP  RIFLS  PRACTICE 

The  association  requests  continuance  of  the  current  provision  for 
the  annual  rifle  and  pistol  matches,  Including  adequate  assistance 
to  all  civilian  rifle  and  pistol  clubs. 

RKSPONSIBILmr   OF  THE   CITIZENRT    AND   THE   GOVERNMENT 

In  concluding  this  presentation  It  shotild  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  we  have  primarily  stressed  the  status  and  needs  of  the 
Organized  Reserves  and  Its  principal  replacement  Institutions,  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M.  T.  C.  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association  con- 
tinues to  stand  foursquare  on  its  broad  objective  as  enunciated  In 
the  second  article  of  its  constitution;  namely,  "to  support  and 
assrst  In  the  development  and  execution  of  a  military  policy  for  the 
United  States  which  will  provide  adequate  national  defense." 

In  this  Republic  adequate  national  defense  depends  upon  a  loyal, 
patriotic  citizenry  "trained  and  accustomed  to  arms."  That  citi- 
zenry must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  Its  apprecia- 
tion and  support  of  adeqaute  national-defense  measures;  It  must 
be  given  the  oppwrttinity  to  prove  to  all  foreign  countries  and  their 
rulers  that  It  Is  prepared  to  defend  this  Nation  by  force  of  arms  If 
necessary;  It  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  training  and  experience  for  possible  wartime  duties. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idahow 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honordi  I*  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    of    the    Unitef    States    of    America    in    Congress 
assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,   the 
respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas  In  recent  years  thu  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and 
other  similar  exchanges  In  trfe  United  States  have  Included  the 
white  potato  as  one  of  the  cdmmodltles  In  which  their  members 
may  deal  in  future  trading  <  urlng  certain  months  of  the  year; 
and 

Whereas  Idaho  potatoes  are  the  only  potatoes  produced  In  the 
United  States  In  which  them  Is  any  trading  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  that  trading  is  Um  ted  to  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change; and 

Whereas  this  form  of  tra<  Ing  in  futures  on  Idaho  potatoes 
has  restilted  In  greatly  deprest  ed  prices  for  Idaho  potatoes  on  the 
Chicago  market  and  other  )nnclpal  terminal  markets  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Chicago  tenilnal  market  on  potatoes  Is  the 
principal  terminal  market  for  potatoes  of  the  United  States  and 
any  depressed  prices  thereon  affect  all  other  markets  on  which 
Idaho  potatoes  might  be  sold;  and 

Whereas  this  form  of  trad  ng  and  dealing  In  potato  futures, 
particularly  as  they  apply  onl  y  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  are  beyond 
any  control  or  regulation  by  t  lis  body:  and 

Whereas  the  matter  of  regu  lating  all  forms  of  exchange  trading 
in  all  commodities  Is  subjec;  only  to  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States :  Now.  therefore. 

We,  the  Legislature  of  thii  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  most 
respectfully  urge  of  your  hcnorable  body,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  your  ho  lorable  body  pass  such  legislation 
empowering  the  honorable  S  ecretary  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  potatoes  and  otl  er  vegetables  of  like  character  for 
future  delivery  on  any  and  iill  exchanges  In  the  United  States: 
Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Idaho  be  authorized,  and 
Is  hereby  directed,  to  Immediately  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  Joint  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  ai 
Idaho,  and  to  the  President,  FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 


Tax-Exempt  Securities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  C^RL  ANDERSEN 

OF     IINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1939 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTIO^ 
STATE 


<ip 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSIN 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
concurrent  resolution   of 
Minnesota: 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 

Record,  I  include  the  following 

he  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


tlie 


pny 


to 
that 


Concurrent  resolution  memoi|aIizing 

States   to   propose   an 

United  States  preventing 

Whereas  the  United  States, 
thereof,  issue  from  time  to  tliie 

Whereas  such  securities  beif  g 
are  avoiding  payment  of  their 

Whereas  such  tax-exempt 
chased  by  those  best  able  to  t 

Whereas  the  result  Is  that 
placed  upon  those  least  able 

Whereas  further  result  Is 
pay   rolls   of   business   and 
sectirlties,  thereby  retarding 
ness  and  Industry  and  creatlni ; 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of 
the  situation  of  the  taxpayer  i 
on  national  calamity,  imperatively 
States  with  a  view  of  a  speed  ' 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
representatives    concxirring) , 
hereby  memorialize  the  Cong^ 
to  the  States  an  amendment 
States  In  the  manner  and  forn 

"No  evidences  of   indebtedfi 
States,  or  by  any  Territory  or 
or  by  any  municipality  or  an] 
private  person,  corporation. 


o 


OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    OF    THE 
MINNESOTA 


the  Congress  of  the  United 
amendment    to   the    Constitution    of    the 
issuance  of  tax-exempt   securities 
the  several  States,  and  subdivisions 
tax-exempt  securities;  and 
tax  exempt  the  purchasers  thereof 
fair  share  of  taxes;  and 
S(  curltles.  for  the  most  part,  are  pur- 
taxes;  and 
an  Intolerable  burden  of  taxation  is 
pay;  and 
money  has  been  diverted  from  the 
li^dustry   and    invested    in   tax-exempt 
nd  preventing  the  progress  of  busl- 

unemployment;  and 

the  State  of  Minnesota  believes  that 

has  assumed  proportions  bordering 

requiring  action  by  the  United 

and  permanent  relief  and  solution: 


\he  State  of  Minnesota  (the  house  of 

rhat    the    State    of    Minnesota    does 

ess  of  the  United  States  to  propose 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

as  follows: 

ess  hereafter   Issued  by  the  United 

dependency  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 

other  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 

other  organization,  shall  be  exempt 
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from  taxation  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State.  Territory,  or 
dependency  or  subdivision  thereof";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be.  and  he  hereby  is.  In- 
structed to  forward  exemplified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  John  N.  Garner.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  William  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States:  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Newark  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that, 
owing  to  its  fortunate  geographic  location  and  other  fea- 
tures of  its  terrain,  the  Newark  Airport  renders  unsurpassed 
service  to  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  The  municipal 
authorities  in  New  York  seem  to  have  finally  realized  this, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  no  other  new  airport  could  possibly 
fill  the  needs  of  these  great  communities  to  anywhere  near 
the  same  extent,  for  having  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
persuade  honest  and  reputable  people  that  any  other  air 
fields  could  match  Newark,  they  have  in  desperation  stooped 
to  methods  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  unethical. 

Bearing  upon  this,  I  include  in  these  remarks  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  10,  and 
various  editorial  comment  from  the  Newark  newspapers,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  10.  1939)  , 

Crrr  Rescinds  Bro  in  Row  WrrH  Sloan — Cancels  Oedeh  roR.  109 
PoLiCF  Cars — Rebttke  for  Backing  Newark  Airport  Is  Seen — 
4-Year-Old  Letter  Shown — General  Motors  Head  Wrote  to 
Whalen  Opposing  Bennett  Field  as  a  Termintis 

The  board  of  estimate  took  a  contract  for  109  police  cars  away 
from  General  Motors  Corporation  yesterday  and  gave  It  to  a  higher 
bidder  after  Deputy  Mayor  Curran  had  produced  a  4-year-old  letter 
written  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of  General  Motors,  In  which  he 
had  said  he  was  not  concerned  with  New  York  City's  interest  in 
developing  Floyd  Bennett  Airport  In  Brooklyn. 

Last  week  the  board  voted  the  contract  to  General  Motors,  al- 
though Police  Commissioner  Valentine  had  asked  that  It  go  to  the 
Pargo  Motor  Corporation  so  his  automotive  equipment  might  re- 
main standardized.  Mr.  Curran,  who  sits  for  Mayor  LaGuardla  on 
the  board  of  estimate,  gave  photostatic  copies  of  Mr.  Sloan's  letter 
to  each  board  member  yesterday. 

When  the  board  reversed  its  earlier  action.  Controller  Joseph  D. 
McGoldrlck  and  Borough  President  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  of  Manhattan, 
said  they  were  acting  only  upon  the  police  commissioner's  request. 

Mr.  Sloan's  letter,  dated  September  3,  1935,  was  addressed  to 
Grover  A.  Whalen.  who  had  asked  him  to  serve  on  a  committee  to 
promote  Floyd  Bennett  Airport  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  air 
mall,  now  Newark  Airport. 

CONCERNED     WITH     "MAJORITT" 

Mr.  Sloan  wrote:  "In  my  position,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  one, 
I  am  concerned  primarily  with  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
price,  or  speaking  more  broadly,  perhaps  I  should  say  the  best 
service  or  the  best  merchandise  at  the  lowest  price  that  modern 
efficiency  makes  possible.  I  cannot  be  concerned  with  sacrificing 
this  principle  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  Interest.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  Interests  of  the  majority,  rather  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  minority. 

"Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  at  hand,  frankly,  I  believe 
that  the  Newark  Airport  is  a  far  more  effective  place  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  community — metropolitan  New  York  and  the 
surrounding  territory — than  the  Floyd  Bennett  Airport  ever  cotild 
be.  and  I  say  this  because,  as  you  know.  I  have  rather  a  direct 
interest  in  aviation  operations,  and  I  personally  have  an  interest 
because  I  use  air  transport  to  a  considerable  degree. 

"Naturally,  I  appreciate  that  It  Is  probably  to  the  Interest  of 
New  York  City,  If  we  are  to  consider  that  by  Itself,  to  have  Floyd 
Bennett  designated,  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  that,"  he  con- 
tinued. "As  I  said  before,  1  am  concerned  in  this  case  with  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  price,  and  according  to  my  belief,  the 
Newark  Airport  meets  that  Issue  better  than  Floyd  Bennett  does. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  as  we  often  say.  It  Is  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  makes  horse-racing  possible." 

Borough  President  Raymond  V.  IngersoU.  of  Brooklyn,  voted 
against  changing  the  bidder.     Borough  President  James  J.  Lyons, 


of  the  Bronx,  said  he  had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  mayor 
and  voted  for  the  change  because  "the  mayor  feela  that  in  thla 
case  it  might  teach  Mr.  Sloan  a  lesson." 

{From  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  Blarch  10,  1939] 
Small  Town  Srurr 

Mayor  LaGuardla  Is  an  apostle  of  tolerance.  His  views  on  civil 
rights.  Including  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  are  well  known. 
But— 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  head  of  General  Motors,  dared,  as  of  September 
3.  1935.  to  wTlte  a  letter  In  which  he  said  Newark  Airport  was  "% 
far  more  effective  place  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  community — 
metropolitan  New  York  and  surrounding  territory — than  the  Floyd 
Bennett  Airport  ever  could  be." 

Floyd  Bennett.  In  the  days  before  Ncoth  Beach,  was  Mayor  La- 
Guardla's  darling.  So  as  of  March  9,  1939.  Mayor  LaGuardla  takes 
a  contract  for  109  poUce  cars  away  from  General  Motors,  low 
bidder. 

Need  more  be  said? 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  March  11,  1939] 
Lacuaroia  Vi>sxm  Lacttardla 


"Our  Government  provides  for  free  speech,  and  In  this  city  that 
right  will  be  respected.  It  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  free  speech 
which  permits  free  speech  for  those  we  agree  with.  That's  the  kind 
of  free  speech  they  have  in  Fascist  countries,  but  it  Isn't  free  speech. 

"It  would  be  a  strange  thing.  If  because  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
sponsors  of  this  meeting  and  because  they  abtise  me.  that  I  should 
move  to  prevent  this  meeting.  I  would  then  be  doing  exactly  as 
Hitler  Is  doing  In  carrying  on  his  abhorrent  form  of  government." 

These  were  the  words  of  Mayor  LaGuardla  on  February  17  In 
authorizing  the  now  memorable  German-American  Bund  meeting 
of  3  days  later  In  Madison  Square  Garden.  They  are  fine  words. 
But  how  about  the  broad  application  of  the  excellent  principles 
thus  expounded?  Less  than  3  weeks  later  the  mayor  had  the  board 
of  estimate  repeal  the  award  to  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
lowest  bidder,  for  109  Chevrolet  police  cars  and  give  the  contract  to 
the  Fargo  Motor  Corporation  for  as  many  Plymouths. 

Mr.  LaGuardla.  his  spokesman  said,  was  punishing  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Motors,  for  a  letter  written  in  1935 
praising  Newark  Airport  in  comparison  vrtth  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 
It  Is,  In  the  mayor's  words,  "a  strange  thing"  for  him  to  so  resent 
Mr.  Sloan's  expression  of  an  honestly  held  conviction.  It  Is  "a 
strange  thing"  for  the  executive  of  the  Nation's  greatest  city  to 
have  an  Important  award  of  contract  rescinded  because  Mr  Sloan 
ventured  to  disagree  with  him  4  years  ago  In  an  altogether  different 
connection.     What's  this  about  Herr  Hitler? 

[From  the  Newark  Ledger  of  March  10,  1939] 
FxoREXLo  the  Tracker 

Mayor  LaGuardla.  of  New  York,  is  out  to  persuade  the  Nation 
that  Newark  Airport  can't  possibly  be  as  good  as  the  airport  he  Is 
currently  promoting  for  New  York.  And  the  mayor  Is  a  powerful 
persuader!     Straight  to  the  point  go  his  arguments. 

Take  the  case  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  of  General  Motors.  He  was 
asked  4  years  ago  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  back  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  In  Brooklyn  as  a  competitor  to  Newark  Airport.  He  declined 
to  serve,  stating  that  Newark  Airport  was  obrloualy  the  better  of 
the  two  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 

The  mayor  evidently  took  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  Sloan 
needed  persuading.     The  other  day  the  mayor  saw  his  opportunity. 

General  Motors  had  been  the  lowest  bidder  on  109  cars  for  the 
use  of  the  New  York  police  department.  The  mayor  called  In  the 
members  of  the  board  of  estimate,  showed  them  Sloan's  letter  and 
persuaded  them  to  award  the  contract  to  another  company. 

Thus  Sloan  has  learned  about  airports.     And  automobllesi 


[Fnnn  the  Newark  Ledger  of  March  11,  1039] 
Sausman's  Error 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  complex  nature  of  modem  Indus- 
trial society.  If  anything  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  subtle 
interplay  of  forces  affecting  each  other,  a  striking  illtistratlon  is 
furnished  by  the  recent  minor  calamity  suffered  by  General  Motors 
In  New  York  City. 

This  corporation,  apparently  guided  by  a  simple  but  obsolete 
belief  that  selling  Its  products  was  a  matter  of  price,  quality,  and 
service,  submitted  a  bid  to  New  York  City  for  109  police  cars. 
Learning  that  its  bid  was  considered  the  most  satisfactory  of  those 
submitted,  the  company  confidently  expected  to  make  the  sale. 

The  company  was  mistaken,  because  it  did  not  reckon  with  all 
the  Innumerable  considerations  affecting  business  today.  The 
order  Is  go  to  another  company  which  may  be  higher  in  price  but 
more  satisfactory  In  Its  views  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  differ- 
ent airports. 

One  may  ask  what  relationship  there  can  possibly  be  between 
the  desirability  of  a  car  for  p>olice  purposes  and  the  maker's  views 
on  airports.  But  asking  would  be  displaying  Ignorance.  There  Is 
a  difference.  At  least  in  New  York  under  Mayor  LaGuardla  there 
is  a  difference. 

Any  airport  sponsored  by  LaGtiardla  In  New  York  is  the  world's 
greatest  airport,  certainly  better  than  Newark  Airport.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,   of   General   Motors,   onoe   wrote   a   letter   praising   Newark 
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Airport  This  proves  that  he  Is  not  qualified  to  seU  cars  to  New 
York.  All  those  In  favor  of  LaGuarUla's  airports  say  "aye"  and 
receive  the  privilege  of  doing  business  with  New  York  City. 

LaOuardla  reasons,  apparently,  that  any  man  who  doesn't  agree 
with  him  on  airports  can't  be  right  about  anything. 

[From   the   Newark  Sunday  Call  of  March   12,   1939] 
Pin^iSHiNG  Dissent 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Motors,  be- 
lieved Newark  Airport  could  offer  better  service  at  a  lower  price 
than  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  For  that  reason  he  refused.  3  years 
ago.  to  go  on  a  committee  to  promote  the  transfer  of  the  air  mail 
from  Newark  to  the  New  York  airport. 

Because  of  that  New  York's  Board  of  Estimate  now  decides  not 
to  buy  police  cars  manufactured  by  General  Motors  and  accepts  a 
higher  bid  from  another  company.  It  may  be  all  right  with 
New  York's  taxpayers  to  be  penalized  to  satisfy  a  spiteful  city 
government,  but  such  actions  make  the  big  town  look  pretty 
Ellly. 

Punishing  a  man  for  his  opinions  somehow  doesn't  seem  to 
square  with  Mayor  LaGuardia's  stalwart  defense  of  democracy 
and  civil  liberties. 

Savage  River  Dam 
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Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
broadcast  by  me  on  February  26,  1939: 

I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  that  I  have  not 
come  to  Cumberland  to  speak  In  behalf  of  any  organization  or 
group  having  any  connection  with  the  Savage  River  Dam  project. 
During  my  campaign  for  Congress  I  was  told  by  practically  every- 
one I  met  that  there  was  a  real  Interest  in  this  project  and  that 
everyone  was  in  favor  of  seeing  it  go  through  in  one  way  or  another. 
Consequently.  I  feel  that  it  is.  besides  being  a  great  privilege,  my 
duty  to  acquaint  the  people  of  this  section  with  the  information  I 
have  gathered  on  the  subject  since  I  have  been  in  Washington. 
Most  of  this  information  is  already  well  known  to  you,  but  some  of 
It.  I  am  sure,  is  in  the  nature  of  recent  developments.  In  order  to 
more  properly  present  these  recent  developments,  I  will  give  a 
short  history  of  what  I  have  learned  has  happened  so  far. 

The  Upper  Potomac  Board  was  organized  in  1929  primarily  to 
adjust  conditions  along  the  Potcmac  River  as  regards  the  quality 
of  water.  Each  separate  community  and  Industry  discharged  waste 
material  into  the  stream,  which  made  the  conditions  downstream 
objectionable. 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  and  representatives  of 
the  largest  industries  were  brought  together  to  discuss  matters. 

The  scope  of  the  board  did  not  extend  downstream  of  Cumber- 
land. The  deliberations  of  this  Board  were  predicated  upon  the 
understanding  that  towns  and  manufacturing  interests  would 
agree  that  any  materials  accumulated  would  not  be  used  in  litiga- 
tion so  far  as  pollution  was  concerned.  This  agreement  helped  to 
maintain  harmony  between  the  towns  and  industries  Involved. 

The  river  board  started  to  function  and,  through  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  various  Interested  parties,  weekly  tests  were  made 
to  determine  the  progress  being  made  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
stream;  that  is.  the  reduction  of  pollution.  After  about  3  years 
of  study  with  the  cooperation  of  these  various  people,  it  was 
decided  that  the  stream  was  as  clean  as  it  was  economically 
possible  to  get  it,  with  the  present  small  low- water  flow. 

The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  done  would  be  to  get  nvore 
water  into  the  stream  dvuing  the  dry  season,  beginning  around 
July  and  extending  In  some  years  up  to  November.  There  was 
Insufficient  water  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  various  interests  and 
the  cities  during  this  period  of  the  year.  The  city  of  Cumberland 
Is  interested  because  sanitary  sewage  ie  now  being  emptied  into 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River.  Unless  there  Is  proper 
dilution,  a  nuisance  occxirs.  A  supplementation  of  low  flow  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  treatment  which  the  city  of  Cumberland 
will  l>e  required  to  provide. 

There  were  several  plans  studied  for  the  provision  of  more  water 
at  low-flow  periods.  One  of  these  was  advanced  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lance,  who  suggested  putting  storage  dams  on  Stony  River,  and 
the  subject  became  so  prominent  that  it  was  decided  to  hire  some 
engineers  to  study  the  area  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
bxiilding  of  these  dams,  and  to  select  the  best  possible  locations. 


In  1933,  the  board  hired  the  e 
Fleming   to   study   the 
determine  where  dams  could 
Their  conclusions  were  that 
of  water,  the  purest  quality, 
dam.    The  Savage  River  site 
bie  construction  of  a  reservoir 
Mississippi  Valley   Committee, 
submitted  the  proper  data  and 
mission  to  secure  the  necessarfr 
construction. 

Pollcwing   this   presentation 
Valley  Committee,  the  Upper 
its  activities  to  the  Upper 
been  created  by  the  Marylanc 
which  was  approved  April  29, 

One  of  the  members  of  this 
went  to  Washington,  to  really 
titude  of  the  Federal 
the  construction  of  this  dam. 
neers  and  department  heads,  I 
source  of  Government  help  foi 
gested  to  me  that  the  dam  mi 
grant.     I  am  positive  this 
up  in  Washington.     Also,  the 
45-percent  grant,  has  allocate^ 
present  indication  that  this 
the  best  advice  I  can  get  is 
help  in  the  project  is  the  W.  P. 
Figuring  the  dam   will   cost 
dollars,  the  Government  is  o: 
to  sponsor  this  project  a  doll4r 
them. 

However,  the  ofifer  is 
will  appropriate  sufficient  fund  s 
quent  to  June  30.  1939.  and 
tions  placed  on  the  use  of  this 
which  I  want  to  make  to 
of  the  State,  namely,  that  if 
on  this  project  it  Is  highly  dei 
I  am  sure  you  all  know  as 
rightly  or  wrongly — In  both 
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if  it  is  going  to  be  built  that 
I  need  not  mention,  besides  o 
would  give  the  laboring  men 
when  it  Is  difficult  to  find 
standing  the  county 
legislature  for  a  million  dollar 
proceeds  to  go  toward  the 
commissioners  should  be  con 
edly  it  will  bring  matters  to 
saying  again,  as  I  said  at  the 
that  I  am  at  your  service  to 
these  problems. 


1  glneeifing  firm  of  Gannett.  Seely  & 
of   the   Potomac   River   and   to 
be  located. 

Savage  River  offered  the  best  type 

the  best  location  for  building  a 

therefore  selected,  and  the  possl- 

this  locality  was  presented  to  the 

The  Upper  Potomac   River   Board 
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of    the   matter   to   the    Mississippi 
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nac  River  Commission,  which  had 

State  Legislature  by  chapter  409, 


commission  asked  me.  when  I  first 

Attempt  to  find  out  just  what  the  at- 

would  be  in  supplying  funds  for 

After  frequent  meetings  with  engi- 

am  convinced  that  there  is  only  one 

It.    I  say  this  because  it  was  sug- 

be  built  by  a  100-percent  Federal 

cantot  be  done  by  any  agency  now  set 
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will  continue.     Consequently. 

the  only  Federal  agency  that  can 
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conditic^ied  on  the  assumption  that  Congress 

for  the  operation  of  W.  P.  A.  subse- 
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money.     This  brings  me  to  the  point 

authpritles  and  the  people  of  this  section 

want  and  desire  Government  help 

irable  that  prompt  action  be  taken. 

as  I  that  there  ts  a  tendency — 

of  Congress  to  cut  down  on  ap- 

ic  works.     In  other  words,  it  is  my 

1  ave  no  more  favorable  time  than  the 

emm«  nt  aid  on  this  project.     As  I  said  in 

:o  advocate  any  special  plan  or  even 

But  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that 

low  is  the  time  to  act.     I  know  that 

her  benefits,  the  amount  of  work  It 

this  community,  and  this  at  a  time 

W.  P.  A.  projects.     It  is  my  under- 
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ARTICLE  FROM  H  ECENT  ISSUE  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washii  gton.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlje  Record,  I  include  herein  a  brief 

of  Labor,  the  ofiBcial  journalistic 
organ  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  It  has  been  contended 
on  the  House  floor  that  t  le  loan  to  the  Central  Republic 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  by  the  I  .  F.  C.  was  in  every  way  justified 
and  that  the  Dawes-contri  (lied  bank  merited  the  loan. 


of  the  following  article  for  the 
entertain  such  views.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  United  Stites  circuit  court  of  appeals  con- 
demned the  loan  in  no  uncertain  terms,  so  that  expressions 
from  the  gentleman  from  jlichigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  that  the 
loan  under  the  same  concitions  would  be  remade  today  by 
the  R.  F.  C,  would  seem  r  ot  to  be  supported  by  the  learned 
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court  which  had  made   an  intensive  study  of  the  whole 
problem  and  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

(From  Labor] 

DAWES  LOAN  FROM  R.  F.  C.  HIT  AS  GIFT 

CmcAGO.  February  23. — The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
this  week  won  another  round  in  its  fight  to  collect  »14.000.000 
from  the  stockholders  of  the  Central  Republic  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
which  faded  out  of  the  financial  picture  in  October  1932. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  upheld  a  Federal 
district  court  decision  that  stockholders  of  the  defunct  bank  were 
liable  for  its  debts  to  the  value  of  their  stock. 

The  suit  is  an  outgrowth  of  $90,000,000  in  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  save  the  bank  from  collapsing  during  the 
dark  days  that  preceded  the  1933  bank  moratorium. 

Former  Vice  President  Charles  G.  Dawes,  a  dominant  force  In 
the  bank,  had  been  brought  to  Washington  by  President  Hoover 
to  head  the  R.  F.  C.  When  his  bank  got  into  trouble  in  1932, 
Dawes  resigned  his  Government  Job  and  a  short  time  later  got  the 
R.  F.  C.  to  agree  to  pour  $90,000,000  into  the  tottering  Institution. 
The  loan,  it  turned  out,  was  Just  a  shot  in  the  arm.  The  bank 
finally  was  taken  over  by  another  Dawes  institution. 

In  fighting  the  Government's  suit,  the  stockholders  contended 
the  R.  F.  C.  loan  was  iUegal  because  they  held.  Dawes  really 
arranged  it  before  he  left  the  R.  F.  C. 

The  clrciilt  court  was  unsparing  In  its  condem.nation  of  the 
loan. 

"As  to  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  action  of  the  R.  F.  C.  in  lending 
such  large  siuns  of  money  without  adequate  security  and  without 
full  investigation,"  the  court  said,  "we  find  no  excvise  or  Justifica- 
tion. The  loan  was  made  within  a  few  hours  and  apparently 
without  approval  of  members  of  the  Board. 

"The  only  party  who  was  a  loser  in  this  transaction  was  the 
Government.  Half  of  what  is  here  called  the  $90,000,000  loan 
might  more  properly  have  been  caUed  a  gift." 
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ARTICLE  FROM  BALTIMORE   EVENING   SUN  OP  WEDNESDAY. 

JANUARY   25,    1939 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  second  of  a 
series  of  two  newspaper  articles  on  the  Port  Wasnie  housing 
plan  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of 
Wednesday,  January  25,  1939.  The  first  article  wsis  included 
in  the  Record  last  Friday.  The  concluding  siory  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  January  25,  1939] 

THE  FORT   WATNK  FLAM 

(By  PhUip  Wagner) 

Something  was  said  on  this  page  yesterday  about  the  Buper- 
shanties — small,  snug  houses  built  to  rent  for  $2.50  a  week — which 
are  Fort  Waynes  contribution  to  the  problem  of  low-cost  housing. 

Fort  Wayne  now  has  50  of  these  houses,  scattered  here  and  there 
alx>ut  the  city.  They  were  built  this  winter  at  the  rate  of  1  a 
day,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  building  150  more  of  them.  They 
represent  the  Fort  Wayne  Housing  Authority's  idea  of  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  decency  and  comfort.  They  natvurally  lack 
the  approval  of  those  warm-hearted  reformers  who  consider  that 
the  poorest  elements  of  the  population  must  all  be  equipped  with 
dwellings  which  measure  up  to  conventional  middle-class  notions 
of  comfort,  pulchritude,  and  efflclencv. 

Though  the  Fort  Wa3me  supershanties  fall  far  short  of  this  beau- 
tiful ideal,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  much  better  than  anything 
which  their  tenants  have  ever  known  t>efore,  that  there  is  already 
a  waiting  list  of  600  would-be  tenants  (Fort  Wayne's  population  is 
about  122,000).  that  the  rental  is  within  the  means  of  all  save 
paupers,  and  that  the  rental  thriftily  covers  both  maintenance 
and  mortgage. 

Thus,  in  a  field  where  failure  has  been  the  rule,  a  field  notable 
more  for  wishful  thinking  and  misrepresentation  than  for  practical 
achievement,  the  Fort  Wayne  scheme  seems  singularly  direct  and 
effective.  It  Is  an  answer  to  an  everyday  problem — ^that  of  the 
Blums — stated  not  in  Utopian  terms  but  in  terms  of  everyday 
American  life.  No  one  is  likely  to  suppose  that  the  Pcwt  Wayne 
answer  can  be  translated  literally  to  every  other  town  and  city. 
The  slums  of  Port  Wa3me  tend  more  to  shanty  architecture,  for 
example,  than  do  the  slvmis  of  Baltimore.  The  shape  and  history 
of  Baltlnu)re  have  produced  sliun  areas  which,  except  for  some  of 


the  slatternly  outskirts,  are  compact  and  vertical.  Our  building 
lots  in  some  of  the  small-house  districts  are  actiially  only  12  feet 
wide.  Obviously,  a  sujDershanty  which  is  all  on  one  floor  and  which 
provides  the  ans«?er  to  conditions  In  the  shanty  towns  of  Port 
Wayne  will  not  fit  into  the  urban  pattern  of  Baltimore.  A  Fort 
Wayne  supershanty  wouldnt  even  fit  sideways  into  a  typical  slum 
lot  in  Baltimore.  But  the  gtilding  principles  behind  the  Port 
Waime  scheme — cheap  land,  cheap  and  temporary  but  substantial 
construction,  and  adherence  to  nxinimum  standards — ought  to  be 
capable  of  some  variation  to  fit  local  circumstances. 

The  Port  Wayne  project  rose  out  of  a  blend  of  governmental 
authority  and  private  enterprise.  Port  Wajrne  had  some  banks  and 
Instirance  companies  which  were  willing  to  lend  money  on  F  H.  A. 
Insured  mortgages.  Port  Wasme  also  had  a  housing  authority 
(established  about  the  same  time  as  the  Baltimore  housing  au- 
thority) which  wanted  to  build  some  low -rent  dwellings  but  had 
no  wish  to  go  m  for  the  heavily  subsidized  projects  which  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ctirrent  Peaeral  Housing  Act  and  no  wish  to  com- 
mit the  city  to  a  larger  obligation  than  it  could  handle.  It  also 
proposed  to  concentrate  iU  efforts  directly  on  those  who  needed  It 
most,  the  poorest  and  worst  housed  families  at  the  city,  the  dregs 
of  the  population. 

The  Authority  quickly  determined  that  rentals  for  these  people 
would  have  to  be  no  more  than  $10  a  month,  or  $2  50  a  week,  if 
they  were  to  be  collected  regtUarly.  The  Authority  also  determined 
that  a  three-room  dwelling,  consisting  of  two  bedrooms  and  a 
combination  kitchen-living  room  plus  a  bathroom,  would  be  the 
most  suitable  size.  Anything  smaller  would  be  too  small;  anything 
larger  would  tempt  such  families  as  these  to  double  up  and  thus 
defeat  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  The  Authority  also  determined 
that  a  rent  of  $2.50  a  week  would  support  a  20-year  mortgage  of 
$900  and  leave  enough  left  over  to  pay  for  maintenance. 
How,  then,  to  buUd  such  a  house  for  $900  cash? 
First,  the  cost  of  the  land  would  have  to  be  brought  down  to 
nearly  nothing.  The  Authority  promptly  abandoned  the  conven- 
tional method,  which  Is  to  buy.  with  the  help  of  condemnation,  a 
big  tract  and  develop  It  as  a  unit.  No  such  piece  of  land  was  avail- 
able anjrway.  The  Authority  Instead  fixed  Its  eye  on  the  many 
vacant  lots  scattered  through  the  poor  and  run-down  parts  of 
town — none  of  them  yielding  revenue,  most  of  them  delinquent  as 
to  taxes,  and  most  of  them  having  no  prospect  of  profitable  use  In 
the  visible  future.  The  Authority  decided  to  try  to  borrow  these 
lots,  offering  the  owners  tax  exemption  in  return. 

Actually  what  the  Authority  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  buy  the 
lots  for  $1  apiece,  giving  the  owner  an  option  to  repurchase  for  the 
same  price.  In  this  way  the  owner  could  avoid  his  tax  burden  yet 
hang  onto  any  chance,  unlikely  though  it  might  be,  of  turning  the 
property  to  profit  later.  In  case  any  owner  exercises  his  repurchase 
option  within  5  years  he  stands  the  cost  of  having  the  super- 
shanty knocked  down  and  put  up  on  another  site. 
Thus  land  for  the  50  houses  cost  practically  nothing. 
Next,  labor  costs.  The  Authority  reasoned  that  since  many  of 
those  who  would  eventtially  live  In  these  houses  were  W.  P.  A. 
workers  an3rway.  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  use  them  in  the  build- 
ing of  their  own  future  dwelling  places.  This  viras  done.  The  local 
building-trades  people  raised  a  howl  when  they  heard  about  this 
aspect  of  the  plan,  contending  that  the  W.  P.  A.  was  being  used  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  The  Authority  replied  that 
work  on  low-ccst  housing  of  this  sort  was  not  in  the  least  com- 
petitive with  the  normal  work  of  the  building  trades,  since,  without 
the  help  of  W.  P.  A.  labor,  the  whole  project  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Eventually  the  Housing  Authority  won  its  point  and 
the  building-trades  people  backed  down.  W.  P.  A.  labor  has  b?en 
used  entirely  in  the  work  of  prefabricatlon  as  well  as  the  actual  Job 
of  construction.  The  difference  between  W.  P.  A.  wages  and  pre- 
vailing wages  is,  of  course,  subsidy.  It  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
keep  the  Fort  Wajme  enterprise  from  looking  like  a  lOO-pcrcent 
prefabricated  miracle. 

Next,  the  design  of  the  house  and  its  actual  construction.  All 
the  technical  details  are  not  yet  available.  Much  of  the  basic  work 
In  such  matters  as  the  testing  of  materials  and  the  design  of  pre- 
fabricated units  had  been  done  previously  at  Purdue  University. 
The  Authority  made  lavish  use  of  this  assembled  wisdom  and  has 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sufficient  durability  and  all-around  efficiency  of 
its  design.  The  Authority  admits  quite  freely  that  these  houses 
are  built  not  for  the  ages  but  only  to  outlast  their  mortgages.  It 
questions  the  wisdom  of  designing  low-cost  hoxising  for  long  life. 
It  expects  that  the  coming  years  will  see  such  improvements  Is. 
construction  methods  as  will  presently  render  the  houses  obsolete 
anyway.  Furthermore,  houses  such  as  these  have  the  virtue  of  being 
as  easy  to  dismantle  as  to  build,  so  that  the  land  on  which  they  rest 
Is  not  permanently  committed  to  any  one  use. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  design  and  construction  the  tech- 
nical advisers  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Authority  cut  comers  wherever 
they  could  find  comers  to  cut  and  eliminated  the  abracadabra  of 
the  building  trades  wherever  they  could.  The  object  was  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  materials  to  a  minimum  and  to  make  every  step 
in  actual  construction  so  simple  that  even  W.  P.  A.  workers  could 
do  It  without  botching  things.  This  Is  not  pleasing  to  such 
necromamcers  and  miracle  men  as  plumbers,  plasterers,  and  paper- 
hangers.  The  current  issue  of  the  Master  Plumber  contains  a  long 
and  heavUy  sarcastic  article  which  Is  supposed  to  show  what 
dreadful  things  these  Port  Wayne  bouses  are  from  the  point  of 
▼lew  of   a   master   plumber. 

But,  however  displeasing  the  reetilt  may  be  to  master  plumbers, 
the  Authority  has  actually  succeeded  in  building  these  houses 
within  their  $900  limit. 
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The  financing  of  the  plan  was  not  difficult.  The  Housing  Au- 
thority needed  t900  per  house,  or  $45,000.  This  sum  was  advanced 
by  one  life-insurance  company  and  two  banks,  the  loan  being 
secured  by  the  houses.  The  mortgages  bear  4> 2 -percent  interest, 
are  tax-exempt,  and  are  for  20  years.  The  financial  set-up  is 
as  follows: 

Gross  annual  Income  (rent  at  $2  50  per  week) $6,500 

Loas  from  tenant  movement  (4  percent) 260 

Net  Income 6,240 

Capital  charges  (Interest,  amortization,  Insvirance) 3,600 

Upkeep  ($32  per  hoiise) . — - ^'^OO 

Repainting  (every  4  years) 500 

Rerooflng    (10  years) 270 

Equipment  replacement 150 

Hazard  Insurance 80 

Management,  etc ^OQ 

Annual  surplus 1,040 

The  loans  seemed  good  to  the  lending  institutions,  first,  because 
rentals  are  placed  so  low  that  there  Is  unlikely  ever  to  be  a  shortage 
of  tenants;  and.  second,  because  the  mortgages  carry  P.  H.  A.  in- 
surance (premium  included  under  "capital  charges"  In  the  table 
above ) . 

That,  briefly.  Is  the  Port  Wayne  plan.  Its  virtues  are  these: 
That  it  goes  straight  at  the  problem  of  providing  low-rent  housing 
for  the  poorest  elements  of  the  population:  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
effort  yet  made  to  solve  the  problem:  that  it  is  based  on  standards 
of  shelter  which  are  adequate  but  not  high;  that  it  Is  financed  not 
by  taxpayers  but  by  private  Investors. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  does  carry  a  measure  of  subsidy,  as  has 
every  other  low-rent  housing  project  so  far  devised.  The  subsidy 
consists  partly  of  the  W.  P.  A.  labor  and  partly  of  the  tax  exemption 
of  the  properties  and  of  the  mortgages.  The  reply  is,  of  course, 
that  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  would  have  been  paid  wages  anyway,  so 
that  the  taxpayers  have  been  put  to  no  extra  expense  by  the  em- 
ployment of  them:  that  the  properties  were  contributing  nothing 
in  the  way  of  taxes  before  the  houses  were  put  up,  and  were  un- 
likely to  in  the  immediate  future,  so  that  the  city  is  not  actually 
out  of  pocket;  and  that  by  providing  decent  housing  for  those 
people  who  are  already  the  greatest  expense  to  the  community,  the 
community  will  actually  reap  dividends  in  the  form  of  savings  on 
public  health  and  relief  costs.  This  latter  argument  remains  to  be 
proved.  These  are,  perhaps,  valid  arguments;  nevertheless,  the 
subsidies,  moderate  as  they  are.  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
Port  Wayne  plan  can  be  adopted  by  private  Industry.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  ugly  sound  to  the  argument  of  the  building-trades  people 
that,  under  the  Fort  Wayne  plan.  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  actually 
being  used  In  order  that  two  banks  and  an  lns\irance  company 
shall  get  their  tax-free  4V2  percent. 

Thus  the  Port  Wayne  plan  turns  out  to  be  no  miracle.  It  has 
both  its  virtues  and  Its  defects,  which  will  doubtless  be  debated  at 
length  and  heatedly  in  the  months  to  come.  But  while  the  ideolo- 
gists are  tearing  it  apart  and  putting  it  together  again,  defending 
and  abusing  it,  there  is  this  satisfaction  to  be  had — the  50  houses 
are  being  lived  in. 

Everything  Is  Free  to  a  Congressman  in  the  City  of 

Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1939 

Mr.  BURDICJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  believed 
throughout  the  country  that  everything  is  free  to  a  Congress- 
man in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  all  of  the  necessary  and  imaginary  wants  which  they 
may  wish  to  satisfy.  I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  expenses 
which  the  public  believes  are  furnished  to  Congressmen 
gratis,  and  paid  out  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

First,  Barber  shops. — Free  shaves  and  free  hair  cuts.  I 
have  been  here  4  years  and  more  and  usually  get  shaved 
when  my  whiskers  get  long  enough  to  get  in  my  soup,  and  I 
get  shaved,  usually,  in  the  House  OflBce  Building,  but  I  have 
always  been  asked  to  and  do  pay  for  the  work.  I  have 
my  work  done  in  the  barber  shop  at  the  Capitol  and  the 
rates  for  work  there  are  the  same  as  those  charged  in  private 
shops  downtown.  Occasionally  I  have  to  have  my  hair  cut — 
usually  before  it  is  long  enough  to  braid — and  I  pay  in  a 
Grovemment  barber  shop  the  same  price  I  pay  in  private 
shops  in  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere. 
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Second.  Meals    and 
meals  and  lunches  are  free 
false  as  the  barber-shop 
Members  in  the  House 
combination  you  desire,  but 
fare  and  when  you  finish 
prices  are  much  higher  tha 
restauiants,  and  for  the 
herewith  a  regular  menu 
this  date: 
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Relishes — sea   food — cocktails 
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LUNCHEC  N  SELECTIONS 


Lynnhaven  30,  cocktail  35;  blue 
ix>ints  25,  cocktail  30:  cherrystAne  clams  25,  cocktail  30;  little  neck 
clams  25,  cocktail  30:  clam  ;  aice  20;  fresh  lobster  cocktail  60; 
combination  sea-food  cocktail  30:  green  shrimp  cocktail  50;  lump 
crab-flake  cocktail  50;  fruit  c  ap  25;  tomato  Juice  20;  hearts  of 
celery  20;  olives,  queen,  ripe  2( . 

jbroth   15;    English  beef  broth  with 
chicken  consomme  15;  oyster  stew 


North  Dakota  and  receive 
under  the  House  regulations 


Soups:    Cold  Jellied  tomato 
barley  15;  white  navy  bean  15; 
with  milk  35,  with  cream  50. 

Sixty-cent  plate:   Spring  lam  j  stew  en  casserole,  fresh  vegetables, 
new  parsley  potatoes,  fried  hot  liny  grits,  choice  of  pie  or  pudding; 
-coffee,  tea.  or  milk. 

Seventy-five-cent  plate :  Roa(  t  prime  rib  of  New  York  beef  au  Jus. 
baked  stuffed  Idaho  potato.  b\  ttered  fresh  string  beans,  yorkshire 
pudding:  choice  of  pie,  puddinf  .  or  ice  cream;  coffee,  tea,  or  milk. 
,  Forty-five-cent  plate :  Spare  ibs  and  skinless  frankfurter  with 
sauerkraut,  new  boiled  p>otato  's.  bread  and  butter;  cofifee,  tea,  or 
milk. 

Sixty-flve-cent  dietary  p\atU  r :  Fresh  green  Jumbo  shrimp  salad, 
mayonnaise;  rj'e  bread,  cottage  cheese,  boUed  egg,  apple  sauce,  milk, 
buttermilk,  tea,  cafe  au  lait. 

Third.  Congressmen  do  not  pay  income  tax. — This  is  an- 
other one.  Every  Congressman  pays  an  income  tax  and  his 
salary  is  taxed  just  the  sane  as  all  other  incomes.  I  have 
no  income  except  my  salary ,  and  the  average  tax  will  be  ap- 
proximately $450  per  year.  If  I  had  any  other  income,  it 
would  be  taxed  the  same  as  any  other  citizen. 

Look  at  that  salary  of  $  0,000  per  year.  The  public,  our 
constituents,  who  elect  us  ar  d  who  themselves,  many  of  them, 
are  living  on  relief,  believe  this  sum  is  unreasonably  large. 
If  every  Congressman  coulil  keep  his  salary,  I  would  agree 
that  the  salary  was  large— too  large  for  the  service  most  of 
us  render;  but  the  fact  is  we  do  not  get  $10,000  for  ourselves — 
if  we  try  to  serve  our  const  tuents.    I  am  elected  at  large  in 


as  much  mail  as  a  Senator,  but 
I  am  entitled  to  only  one  stenog- 
rapher. There  is  no  stenogfapher  living  who  can  handle  this 
work.  I  handle  it,  but  pay  for  my  extra  stenographer.  Peo- 
ple in  my  State  are  poor  a  >  they  are  in  most  States.  They 
are  in  distress  as  they  are  ii  most  States;  they  want  to  wire 
me  and  let  me  know  their  desperate  situation.  They  send 
wires  collect,  as  they  should  do;  I  pay  for  it  and  the  more 
distress  cases  there  are  the  nore  I  pay. 

Fourth.  Congressmen  ha  ^e  free  franking  privilege. — That 
is  true  on  public  business,  Jut  on  all  private  letters  we  pay 
the  same  postage  as  anyone  else.  I  adhere  strictly  to  the  law 
and  I  believe  every  other  1  Congressman  does.  We  send  out 
speeches  free  of  charge.  1  he  public  believes  this.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  ruth.  If  we  desire  to  send  out  a 
speech,  we  have  to  have  it  reprinted  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  every  n  quest  must  be  covered  by  a  check 
in  advance.   We  pay  for  ev(  ry  speech. 

I  have  introduced  a_rejolution  to  Investigate  the  grain 
exchanges  of  the  country  because  I  believe  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  gambling  places  keep  down  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products.  I  want  to  advise  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion of  these  facts.  The  Government  will  print  as  many 
speeches  as  I  want,  providii  ig  I  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  Congressman  to  have  to  put  up  $250  to  $500  for  one 
speech.  If  he  is  active,  if  he  is  fighting  for  the  people,  he 
wiU  naturally  get  out  his  s  )eeches.  The  result  is  that  if  he 
is  actually  carrying  on  a  fig  :it  to  better  conditions,  and  doxng 
it  single-handed  and  alone  as  most  of  the  fights  are  made, 
he  will  publish  speeches  ani  send  them  out.  When  the  ses- 
sion ends  such  a  Congressman  is  lucky  if  he  does  not  htve 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  expenses  home. 
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Fifth.  Traveling  expenses. — Every  time  a  session  is  called  I 
get  a  check  for  mileage  for  $733.  This  is  a  terrible  graft, 
the  public  thinks.  Let  us  see.  When  Congress  adjourns  I 
immediately  go  home  to  North  Dakota,  and  I  travel  around 
until  there  is  another  Congress — not  campaigning,  for  in 
my  own  case  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  traveling  in  other 
States  to  gather  facts  on  the  needs  of  the  people  living  in 
the  Dust  Bowl  and  checking  up  alleged  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs.  I  pay  my  own  expenses,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  srear  anyone  who  has  ever  traveled  by  car 
will  see  that  a  lump  sum  of  $733  is  not  nearly  the  equal  of 
4  cents  per  mile  if  we  were  paid  that  much  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  our  public  business.  I  live  2.000  miles  from 
Washington,  and  my  travel  check  is  large.  Congressm.en 
who  live  near  Washington  get  less,  much  less;  some  of  thun 
not  over  $35. 

There  is  no  Congressman,  especially  those  living  in  the 
Dust  Bowl,  who  cannot  make  good  use  of  his  salary  and  mile- 
age checks.  We  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  distributing  relief,  as 
many  of  our  constituents  will  testify.  We  have  to  carry  on 
relief  right  here  in  Washington— that  is,  if  we  have  any  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  our  systems,  but  that  is  beside  the  point. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  there  is  nothing  furnished  free  to 
a  Congressman  with  the  one  and  only  exception — on  public 
business  he  does  not  stamp  his  letters.  On  private  letters  he 
sends  them  at  the  same  cost  as  do  every  other  citizen. 

Election  expenses. — Of  course,  no  Congressman  or  Senator 
is  elected  without  some  expense,  and  whatever  that  expense 
is  it  is  the  personal  expense  of  the  individual  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman. Personally  I  have  never  spent  much  money  on 
campaigns.  I  do  not  get  out  pictures  and  advertise,  but  I 
presume,  if  I  persist  in  spending  so  little  on  campaigns,  the 
day  will  come  when  I  will  be  left  at  home  to  think  matters 
over  more  carefully  on  campaign  expenses. 

My  conclusion  is  that  Memt)ers  of  Congress  are  paid  enough, 
but  not  too  much  if  they  make  a  flght  for  the  elimination  of 
the  defects  of  government.  The  more  we  think  of  this  Ctov- 
emment,  and  the  more  arduous  we  are  to  perfect  it  and  keep 
It,  the  more  we  will  be  compelled  to  expend.  It  is  no  place  to 
make  money  and  attempt  to  save  it.    It  cannot  be  done. 


Participation  by  Marine  Band  in  Opening  Day  of 
the  Elks  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13.  1939 


KDITORIAL.  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  OP  MARCH 

10.  1939 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  da3^ 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  bring  the  Marine  Band  to  St. 
Louis  for  a  concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Elks'  national 
convention.  This  is  to  be  a  1-day  stand  and  all  expenses 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  Elks.  Had  there  been  any  expense  to 
the  Government  I  would  not  have  offered  the  bill. 

As  soon  as  an  article  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  papers  that 
this  proposal  was  introduced  a  loud  cry  of  protest  arose  from 
the  musicians'  union  in  that  city.  The  union  has  the  colossal 
effrontery  to  allege  that  the  Marine  Band  would  be  in  compe- 
tition with  the  local  bands  when  in  truth  the  union  well 
knows  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Elks  to 
employ  any  number  of  local  bands  during  the  convention. 

I  am  not  angered  at  the  union  because  it  is  opposed  to  a 
measure  I  introduced.  But  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  a 
union  has  set  itself  up  to  deprive  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  if  it 
can,  of  a  chance  to  see  and  hear  one  of  the  greatest  musical 
organizations  in  the  world.   The  taxes  of  the  people  make  the 


Marine  Band  and  other  Service  bands  possible,  and  certainly 
a  union  cannot  be  tolerated  to  deprive  the  people  of  an  occa- 
sional and  infrequent  glimpse  of  this  fine  organization. 

Let  me  call  your  further  attention  to  another  intolerable 
phase  of  the  musicians'  union  in  St.  Louis.  This  union  has 
recently  gone  so  far  as  to  object  effectively  to  the  use  of  col- 
legiate bands  at  hockey  games  played  between  college  teams 
in  our  city.  It  has  objected  to  the  use  of  school  and  organi- 
zational bands  on  public  occasions,  and,  in  short,  has  set  itself 
up  to  deprive  the  people  of  St.  Louis  of  something  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  free  American  citizens. 

Anyone  who  has  the  interests  of  organized  labor  at  heart 
can  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  policy.  Public 
resentment  is  bound  to  be  crystallized  to  a  point  when  union- 
ism will  suffer  severe  penalties  for  its  own  folly.  Nothing  is 
more  apropos  of  this  occasion  than  a  splendid  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March  10.  I  commend  it  to 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  House  as  being  expressive  d 
the  feelings  of  every  right-thinking  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by  including  herein  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  read  it.  | 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March  10,  1939] 

MTTSICIANS'    UNION    DICTATOHSHIP 

A  bin  was  Introduced  In  Congress  yesterday  to  authorize  the 
ITnited  States  Marine  Band  to  play  In  St.  Louis.  July  10,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Elks'  national  convention.  But  a  formidable  power 
that  has  risen  in  this  city,  and  haa  assumed  dictatorship  over 
activities  whose  freedom  had  previously  been  beyond  question,  has 
the  effrontery  to  object.  The  tntisiclans'  union  wants  to  keep  the 
Marine  Band  out.  because,  says  its  president.  Sam  P.  Meyers,  "It 
is  direct  competition  with  union   musicians." 

Could  grasping  short-sightedness  go  further?  The  taxpayers. 
who  maintain  the  Marine  Band,  rarely  have  a  chance  to  hear  it 
since  the  union's  national  oflSce  has  succeeded  In  stopping  its  radio 
concerts,  along  with  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Bands.  The  Elks' 
committee  plans  to  hire  union  bands  for  the  convention.  But  "no** 
says  President  Meyer;  pressure  will  be  brought  on  Congress  at  once 
to  prevent  the  Marine  Band's  visit. 

This  outrageous  demand  is  fully  In  keeping  with  other  recent 
actions  of  the  musicians'  imlon.  It  has  given  orders — and  made 
them  stick — to  St  Louis  and  Washington  Universities.  McKlnley 
High  School,  the  Elks  Lodge,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  city  flremen,  the 
Sixth  Infantry  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  Now  It  is  trying  to  order 
Congress  around! 

The  recent  hockey  games  were  a  strictly  Intercollegiate  event. 
Tliey  were  not  a  commercial  venture,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
13,600  tickets  were  given  free  to  school  children.  Receipts  fell  so 
t&T  short  of  expenses  that  one  of  the  sponsors  had  to  pay  $85  from 
his  own  pocket  to  return  the  University  of  Ulinols  team  to  Urbana. 
Despite  all  this,  the  musicians'  union  had  the  brazen  insolence  to 
insist  that  no  student  bands  participate  In  the  event,  but  that  20 
union  musicians  be  hired  at  a  cost  of  $1S2.75. 

Student  band  mtislc  is  a  traditional  part  of  any  collegiate  sports 
event.  It  offers  no  possible  competition  with  professional  must- 
clans  since  they  would  not  be  hired  for  such  affairs  anyhow. 

The  musicians'  union  got  no  Jobs  for  Its  men  by  lt«  demand. 
Instead,  the  event  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  brassy  and  dis- 
cordant "canned"  music  from  a  phonograph  had  to  be  used  to  ac- 
company the  exhibition  skaters.  And  students  of  four  institutions 
of  higher  education — St.  Louis.  Wasliington.  and  Illinois  universi- 
ties and  Concordia  Seminary — got  a  decidedly  unsavory  impression 
of  labor  union  tactics. 

The  case  of  the  EUlb'  Americanism  week  parade  was  an  even  more 
sickening  demonstration.  The  Ellts  planned  to  have  the  McKlnley 
High  School  Band  and  those  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  and  the  fire- 
men to  march  with  1,000  Boy  Scouts  in  Its  patriotic  celebration. 
(The  55  boys  and  girls  of  the  McKlnley  Band  had  practiced  2  weeks 
for  the  parade.)  But  the  iinlon  said  "No" — unless  tbree  paid  bands 
also  took  part.  The  American  Legion  was  brave  enough  to  defy 
the  union's  power;  it  sent  three  dnmi  and  bugle  corps  to  supply 
the  music. 

Which  brings  up  the  question.  What  happens  If  an  organization 
does  not  submit  to  the  union  bosses'  dictates?  Would  the  musicians 
have  had  the  gaU  to  picket  the  United  States  Army  if  the  Sixth 
Infantry  Band  had  participated  in  the  Boy  Soout  parade?  Would 
they  have  tried  to  call  a  strike  among  employees  of  St.  Louis  and 
Washington  imlverslties  if  their  bands  had  played  at  the  hockey 
games?  Will  they  now  denounce  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
as  "scab  labor"? 

The  president  of  the  musicians'  union  Justifies  the  hockey  game 
veto  by  the  fact  that  his  organization  has  an  agreement  with  the 
arena  that  only  imlon  musicians  may  play  there.  Such  a  contract 
Is  surely  contrary  to  public  policy  when  it  keeps  a  voluntary  and 
amateur  student  band  from  appearing  at  a  school  function. 

Unions  are  Justified  in  seeking  work  by  honorable  methods  for 
their  members.     But  their  activities  are  a  boomerang  to  their  own 
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cause  in  rousing  public  antipathy  when  they  resort  to  such  fan- 
tastic demands  as  those  of  the  musicians'  union.  ^.  ^  ^  .  ^ 
Why  should  anyone  continue  to  submit  to  these  hlgh-handea 
tactics?  The  American  Legion  called  the  bluff  when  Its  fife  and 
drum  corps  marched  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened Why  do  not  other  groups,  when  faced  by  a  ukase  from  tnls 
Insufferable  dictatorship,  simply  ignore  it  for  the  preposterous 
tKlTMlt  is?  If  the  facts  are  then  made  known  public  opinion 
win  do^tlic  rest. 

THE  LEATHERNICKS  AND  THEIR  BAND 
If  anything  can  emphasize  the  Herculean  gall  of  the  local  mu- 
sicians" union  in  trying  to  stop  the  Umted  States  Marine  Band 
from  giving  a  public  concert  at  the  Elks'  convention  here  next 
July  it  is  a  look  at  the  proud  history  and  patriotic  traditions  of 
that  military  organization. 

The  Marine  Band— "the  Presidents  own" — Is  almost  as  old  as 
the  Republic.  Congress  created  It  in  1798,  but  its  ancestry  ex- 
tends further:  to  the  bands  aboard  American  frigates  in  the 
Revolution.  Two  of  its  drummers  and  a  fifer,  some  historians  say, 
are  portrayed  in  WlUards  celebrated  painting:  The  Spirit  of  "76. 
Historic  assemblages  gay  and  grave  have  heard  its  Btirrlng  music: 
Dolly  Madison's  White  House  fetes.  Lafayette's  visit.  Jackson's 
cheese-cutting  party.  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  the  White  House 
weddings  of  Nellie  Grant.  Grover  Cleveland.  Alice  Roosevelt.  And 
what  American  foot  has  never  kept  time  to  the  lively  airs  created 
by  Its  former  leader.  John  Philip  Scusa,  the  "March  King?" 

There  is  a  historic  link  with  St.  Louis  as  well;  the  Marine  Band 
played  at  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  In 
1904.  Its  last  appearances  here  were  In  1929  and  1930,  when  great 
throngs  turned  out  to  hear  the  Nation's,  and  perhaps  the  world's, 
finest  military  band.  Yet,  because  of  a  union's  assumption  of 
dictatorial  power,  demands  will  be  made  upon  Congress  to  deny 
cur  citizens — taxpayers  who  help  support  the  Marine  Band— an 
opportunity  to  hear  it  again. 

The  situation  poses  a  question  for  Bernard  Dickmann,  in  his 
triple  role  as  mayor  of  the  city,  former  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks. 
and  former  gunnery  sergeant  of  Marines.  What  does  a  leather- 
neck do.  Mr.  Mayor,  when  he  comes  up  against  an  attempted 
outrage  like  that? 

Restrictions  on  Shipments  Via  the  Great  Lakes  to 

Foreign  Markets 


Imposed  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
ferences:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolt>ed  by  the  senate  [the  house 
That  we  do  formaUy  and  respectfu  ly 
mission  forthwith  to  order  the  Nor  h 
remove  from  all  contracts  all  restrictions 
their  legal  right  to  ship  direct 
kets  of  the  world;  and  be  it  furthe; 

Resolved.   That    a   formally 
resolution  be  served  on  the  Unitei 
that  copies  be  forwarded  to  our 
the   National    Congress,    to   the    a 
Indiana,   and   Ohio,  and   to   the   Detroit 
the  Detroit  Port  Authority. 
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CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    OP   THE    LEGISLATURE    OF   THE 

STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  United  States  Maritime 

Commission  to  restore  and  enforce  the  natural  and  legal  rights 

of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  ship  direct  from  the 

Great  Lakes  to  foreign  markets 

Jjateteas  the  people  of  Michigan  possess  the  natural  right  to  ship 
:-tfgrlcviltural  and  Industrial  products  direct  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  free  from  artificial  and  illegal  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  groups  or  Interests  of  other  waterways;   and 

Whereas  this  right  is  recognized  by  existing  Federal  maritime 
legislation  and  court  interpretations  thereof;  and 

Whereas  North  Atlantic  Steamship  conferences  have  deprived 
our  people  of  their  natural  and  legal  rights  to  ship  direct  from  the 
Great  Lakes  by  compelling  our  shippers  desiring  contracts  and 
contract  rates  with  them  to  deliver  such  contracted  commodities 
to  such  steamship  lines  at  Atlantic  coast  ports;  and 

Whereas  North  Atlantic  conference  contracts  prohibit  any  of 
our  contracting  shippers  shipping  direct  from  the  Great  Lakes  on 
the  penalty  of  having  the  contract  canceled  and  being  compelled 
to  pay  the  open  or  higher  rates  of  both  past  and  futtire  shipments 
of  the  season;  and 

Whereas  such  North  Atlantic  conferences  are  thereby  illegally 
presuming  upon  the  rights  of  both  our  sovereign  State  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  attorneys  general  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Association,  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Detroit  Port  Authority,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  port  cities,  have  noade  formal  protest  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission   against    the    artificial,    abnormal,    and    lUegal    restrictions 


The  Farm 


North  Atlantic  Steamsh'.p  con- 


of  representatives  concurring) , 

request  the  Maritime  Com- 

Atlantlc  Steamship  Lines  to 

depriving  our  people  of 

froiji  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mar- 

att^ted    copy   of    this    concurrent 

>     States  Maritime  Commission. 

a  jnators  and  Representatives  in 

1  torneys    general    of    Wisconsin. 

Board   of  Commerce,   and 
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11,  IS  39 


Mr.   DOXEY.    Mr.   Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
delivered  by  Hon.  Marvin  Joi  es 
1939,  on  the  National  Farm  and 


gen(  rous 
heel 
b<  en 


ch  ng 


glow!  ig 
farm 
ar ; 
ria 


qua  ntities 


Indir  ;ctly 


I  especially  appreciate  the  _ 
Ed  O'Neal,  who  has  long  been  a  w 
During  recent  years  there  has  t 
program.     Many  ideas  have  been 
been  proposed. 

At  present  there  are  scores  of  bi 
on  Agriculture.    Some  of  these  ca  I 
ent  program;   some  for  major 
substitution.      Many    speeches    ha 
have    l>een    uttered.      Many    g 
Some  jjeople  seem  to  think  the 
May  I  remind  you  that  there 
commodities.    There  are  a-  great 
them  divided  Into  many  types  and 
of  the  country  and  In  varying  qua 
ties  are  produced  in  what  is  called 
than  is  needed  for  consumption  Ir 
make  up  many  phases  of  a  mor 
affects  30.000,000  people  and 
country. 

A  hundred  years  of  tariffs, 
terest    rates,    and    marketing 
fabric  of  this  national  problem. 
Americans  always  reserve  the 
if  anything  does  not  suit  them, 
and  out  of  these  complaints  may 

There  is  one  thing,  however 
great  deal  of  the  complaint  of 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  1 
volume  production,  regardless  o: 
pletely  happy  if  they  can  convlnc ; 
in  the  present  act  that  is  worth  ^ 
farm  movement,  which  has  showE 
years. 

Let  us  stop  and  think. 
We  have  a  farm  program 
farming  conditions.     Whatever 
and  these  have  been  made,  we 
farmers. 

All  great  things  have  simple 
way  chartered  in  America  was  thi 
engine,  built  by  Peter  Cooper,  waj 
gray  mare.  History  records  that 
gray  mare  won  the  race.  If  tht 
because  of  its  Imperfections,  we 
portation  system  of  today. 

The  first  automobile,  the  first 
all  crude  affairs.    Much  fun  wai 
was  offered.    They  were  ridicule< 
of  America  kept  on. 

In  the  cxirrent  discussions  of 
desirable     features     have     been 
thoughtlessly   urged   that   the 
overlook  some  worth-while  ft 
thinking  person  would  want  to 
(1)    The   present   act    has   a 
years  agricvUture  has  suffered 


words  of  my  good  friend. 

horse  in  the  farm  movement. 

much  discussion  of  the  farm 

suggested.     Many  remedies  have 
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under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  radio  address 
of  Texas,  on  March   11, 
Home  Hour: 


Is  pending  before  the  Committee 

for  minor  changes  in  the  pres- 

es.     Others  call  for  complete 

e    been    made.      Many    promises 

pictures   have    t>een    painted. 

..  problem  is  a  simple  one. 

some  200  individual  basic  farm 

ny  major  commodities,  each  of 

grades  grown  in  various  sections 

Some  of  these  commodi- 

surplus  quantities;  that  is.  more 

this  country.    All  together  these 

difficult  problem  that  directly 

affects  all  the  people  of  this 


freidht-rate  discriminations,  high  In- 
disc  riminations    are    woven    Into   the 


,    .  to  "beef."    They  like  to  kick 
They  have  a  right  to  complain, 
arise  a  better  plan. 

should  not  be  overlooked.     A 

months  has  been  from  those 

They  are  Interested  only  In 

the   price.     They  will   be   com- 

the  farmer  that  he  has  nothing 

^hile.  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 

real  progress  during  the  past  few 


rght 


that 
re(  ent 
fart  ler. 


Whatever  its  defects.  It  has  improved 

mistakes  of  the  administration, 

h^ve  a  program  that  belongs  to  the 


;rude  beginnings.  The  first  rail- 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  original 
matched  In  a  race  with  a  famous 

the  boiler  sprang  a  leak  and  the 
locomotive  had  been  discarded 

would  not  have  the  great  trans- 


<  lectrlc  light,  the  first  reaper,  were 
made  of  them.  Much  criticism 
and  laughed  at.  but  the  genius 


the  farm  bill  many  of  the  most 

overlooked.     Some     people     have 

wtiole   measure  be   repealed.    They 

which  I  do  not  believe  any 

sacrifice. 

Irelght-rate    provision.     For   many 
freight  rates  that  are  too  high. 
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Under  the  act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  file  applications  to 
correct  these  rank  discriminations  against  agricultural  products, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  agriculture  has  had 
to  bear.  I  do  not  believe  any  thinking  person  actually  Interested 
In  the  success  of  the  American  farm  would  want  this  provision 
reijealed. 

(2)  The  present  law  contains  a  research  provision  which  sets 
up  laboratories  to  search  for  new  markets,  new  outlets,  and  new 
channels  of  distribution  for  the  various  farm  products.  Much  of 
the  fine  progress  in  industry  In  America  has  been  the  result  of  the 
search  by  industry  for  new  uses  and  improvements  in  the  articles 
which  they  produce. 

(3)  The  existing  farm  act  contains  an  export  provision  which 
sets  aside  30  percent  of  aU  tariff  collections — more  than  $100,000.- 
000  per  year — to  be  devoted  to  exporting  farm  commodities  and  to 
distributing  these  commodities  and  their  products  among  the 
needy  people  In  America.  Our  country  should  produce  all  that  It 
can  seU,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  fund  has  proved  of  great 
benefit      Surely  no  wise  person  wants  this  provision  repealed. 

(4)  We  have  the  soil-building  and  soil -conservation  provisions. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America  is  Interested  in  the  con- 
servation and  rebviUding  of  the  soils.  Some  of  the  finest  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  generation  has  been  In  cormectlon  with  the 
BOU -conservation  provisions  of  the  act.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  object  to  this  provision. 

(5)  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  the  lowest  farm-Interest 
rates  that  have  ever  prevailed  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  had  their  mortgages  refinanced  and 
their  btirden  of  debt  has  been  eased.  They  have  had  a  source  of 
current  credit  when  the  doors  of  private  lenders  were  closed  to 

Last  year  we  produced  the  greatest  cotton  crop  in  lilstory.  We 
produced  the  greatest  wheat  crop  since  1915.  In  1932,  wltn 
a  smaller  cotton  crop  than  In  1937,  cotton  sold  for  4  and  5  oenU 
per  pound.  In  1932.  with  a  smaller  wheat  crop  than  in  1937. 
wheat  sold  at  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Low  and  unsatisfactory  as  prices  are  now.  they  are  infinitely 
better  than  they  were  In  1932.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  farm 
cash  Income  of  $4,300,000,000  in  1932  and  contrast  to  that  the 
cash  income  of  $7,600,000,000  In  1938  to  realize  how  great  the 
Improvement  has  been.  In  addition,  the  cotton  and  wheat  farm- 
ers are  receiving  soU-conservatlon  payments.  The  cotton  fanner 
is  receiving  a  price-adjustment  payment,  and  the  cotton  and 
wheat   and  corn  farmers   are   to   receive   some    additional   parity 

^K^any*  cotton  or  wheat  farmer  will  take  his  pencil  and  figure 
these  payments  and  prices  alongside  the  1932  tragedy,  he  wlU 
find  how  much  better  off  he  is  with  the  present  program  than  he 
would  be  with  no  program  at  all.  ,     .^^^r.^  ^  , 

In  1937  when  we  had  no  control  program,  nearly  19,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  grown.  Any  program,  any  plan  that  may  be  offered 
must  deal  with  this  tremendous  carry-over.  It  Is  this  production  in 
a  year  when  there  was  no  control  that  has  complicated  more  than 
anything  else  the  cotton  problem  of  today. 

While  it  is  proper  to  suggest  improvements  and  changes,  any  act, 
for  its  success,  depends  upon  three  things:  ^ 

(1)  The  form  of  the  law. 

(2)  The  maruaer  of  administration. 

(3)  The  cooperation  of  those  In  whose  Interest  It  Is  enacted. 

No  law  however  perfect,  can  be  successful  unless  It  Is  well  admin- 
istered No  law.  however  perfect,  even  If  well  administered,  can  suc- 
ceed unless  the  people  who  are  affected  are  wllUng  to  cooperate.  He 
does  the  farmer  no  service  who  lights  the  torch  of  intolerance  and 
who  imdertakes  to  create  dissatisfaction  at  the  very  tune  that  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  work  Is  being  done. 

The  agricultural  program  today  is  not  a  bill.  It  Is  a  movement, 
and  the  bills  are  but  various  steps  In  that  movement. 

I  feel  that  some  improvements  can  and  will  be  made  In  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

The  allotments  should  be  made  known  much  earlier  so  that  the 
farmer  can  make  his  plans  prior  to  preparation  for  seeding. 

The  payments  should  be  made  much  more  promptly. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  only  minor  changes  will  be  made  In 
this  vear's  program.  Hearings  are  being  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agricixlture  In  reference  to  any  major  changes  that  may 
be  found  advisable  In  connection  with  the  long-range  program. 
Such  changes  will  not  be  made  effective  before  1940. 

These  hearings  will  be  thorotigh.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  anxious  to  Improve  the  program  In  every  possible  way. 
We  hope  that  from  these  hearings  definite  improvements  can  be 

worked  out.  ^     ...  ,         ^   ^  ^ 

We  not  only  expect  to  devote  our  time  at  this  seslson  but  to 
continue  our  efforts  in  the  next  and  succeeding  sessions  to  bring 
the  farmers'  returns  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  Industry. 
I  hope  that  you  farmers  away  out  there  in  the  open  spaces  will 
realize  that  there  are  many  difficulties.  Not  orUy  are  there  many 
commodities  with  many  types  and  grades  but  In  the  carrying  out  of 
any  program  every  effort  must  be  made  to  protect  the  small  pro- 
ducer, the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  sharecropper.  Many  different 
proposals  are  pending.  Many  of  these,  however,  overlook  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  family-size  farm,  the  tenant,  and  the 
sharecropper.  Any  program  that  Increases  the  prices  without  pro- 
tection for  these  is  in  grave  danger  of  aggravating  an  already  diffi- 
cult situation.  _  - 

The  struggle  for  agrlculttire  has  been  a  long  one.  Some  of  us 
have  gone  through  the  period  from  1920  on.  Through  a  long 
period  of   years  many   of   us   worked   In   season   and,  out   urging 


equality  for  the  farm  and  ranch  and  claiming  that  was  all  we 
wanted.  We  met  defeat  after  defeat,  coming  back  empty-handed, 
and  then  finally,  after  gaining  victory,  had  our  bUls  vetoed. 

In  carrying  on  that  fight  we  had  two  obstacles:  First,  those  who 
did  not  want  to  do  anything,  and,  second,  those  who  wanted  to  do 
too  much,  and  by  claiming  too  much  wotind  up  by  getting  nothing. 
Those  who  went  through  that  long  struggle  realize  how  important 
It  is  to  keep  what  we  have  builded  and  not.  by  claiming  more  than 
can  be  attained,  lose  the  substance  of  what  we  have. 

That  was  the  story  of  the  dog  In  Aesop's  fable  which  had  a  good 
piece  of  meat  In  his  mouth.  Looking  down  Into  the  water  he  saw 
what  he  thought  was  a  better  piece  of  meat.  Turning  loose  the 
meat  he  had  In  his  mouth,  he  grasped  for  the  reflection  In  the 
water  and  found  himself  without  anything.  The  moral  of  the 
fable  was  this;  Beware,  lest  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  you  loae 
the  substance. 

Aesop  said  that  2.600  years  ago.  It  was  built  on  folklore  and 
the  experience  of  the  htunan  race.  True  then,  it  is  true  today, 
and  will   be   true   tomorrow. 

I  want  to  thank  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  their 
courtesy  In  extending  this  invitation  to  speak.  This  fine  organ- 
ization has  contributed  much  to  the  farm  program  and  farm 
movement  In  America.  Other  farm  organizations  have  also  con- 
tributed thought,  study,  and  many  helpful  suggestions. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture — the  fine  group  of  25  members  representing  as  many 
different  States. 

For  more  than  6  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  committee. 
I  have  never  known  a  more  earnest,  hard-working,  or  sincere  group 
of  men  anywhere.  On  the  shoulders  of  these  men  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility. In  a  large  measure,  of  continuing  and  Improving  th« 
farm  program.  They  must  endeavor  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad.  It  is  not  easy  to  reject  a  proposal  that  sounds  good  but 
which,  upon  analysis,  proves  that  It  wotild  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

I  know  that  these  men  are  Interested  In  the  farm  movement.  I 
know  that  they  are  interested  In  better  prices  for  the  farmer.  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  them  and  to  have  worked  wltti 
them  m  the  attempted  solution  of  this  most  difficult  of  all  national 
problems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  solution  of  this  age-old  problem  can 
be  achieved  or  even  materially  contributed  to  by  extreme  attacks 
and  bitter  personalities.  I.  am  siu^  that  If  all  those  who  have  a 
simple  heart  Interest  In  the  success  of  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
ican businesses — American  agriculture — will  calmly  analyze  and 
show  a  disposition  to  cooperate  in  working  out  the  final  program, 
great  progress  can  be  made. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION.  MARCH  11,  1939 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  cm  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  March  11, 
1939: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration met  in  Wasliington  dtirlng  the  past  week,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  to  report  today,  directly  to  the  membership, 
some  of  the  Important  actions  taken  on  various  problems  of 
agriculture.  To  begin  with,  several  of  \is  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  my  opening  statement  to 
the  committee,  at  the  direction  of  the  board,  I  endorsed  the 
principles  of  law  as  embodied  In  the  SoU  Conservation  Act.  the 
AgrlctUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Marketing  Agreements 
Act,  and  the  authorization  given  In  section  32  for  the  use  of  fvinds 
to  remove  surpltises  from  market  channels. 

The  principal  amendments  we  suggested  for  the  A.  A.  A.  of 
1938  were  (1)  an  amendment  that  wUl  make  available  for  export 
Government  loan  cotton  In  amounts  necessary  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  normal  share  of  the  world  market  without  de- 
pressing the  domestic  maiket:  (2)  an  amendment  placing  wheat 
under  the  same  market  classification  and  restriction  as  corn  when 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect;  (3)  an  amendment  raising  the 
bufihelage  exemption  for  wheat  in  marketing  quota  restrictions 
from  100  bushels  to  200  bushels;  and  (4)  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  nonquota  years  In  determining  tobacco  allotments  and 
quotas  In  nonquota  years  in  order  that  the  nainorlty  may  not 
rule  the  majority. 
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We  also  favored  amendment  of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act 
which  win  permit  the  producers  of  any  commodity  to  utilize  the 
advantages  of  the  act. 

Probably  the  most  Important  of  aU  our  recommendatlona  to 
the  House  committee  waa  one  asking  for  such  additional  appro- 
priations as  may  appear  necessary  under  present  dlstxirbed  world- 
trade  conditions  to  permit  this  Nation  to  regain  and  maintain 
the  normal  percent  of  the  world  markets  for  our  exportable  farm 
surpluses  without,  however,  affecting  adversely  domestic  markets^ 
We  favored  also  such  additional  restrictive  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  and  workable  to  reduce  competiUve  Imports  to  their 
normal  share  of  our  home  niarkets. 

I  will  dlscxiss  in  this  talk  only  our  cotton  recommendations  for  the 
reason  that  cotton  Is  the  immediate  problem,  and  because  only  2 
days  ago  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  to  report  out 
the  bUl  sponsored  by  Senator  SMrrH.  of  South  Carolina  a  blU 
which  we  fear  would  If  enacted  Into  law  cause  serious  decline  !n 
the  market  price  of  cotton  and  would  tend  to  nullify  the  loan  pro- 
gram In  addition,  the  Smith  bill  would  require  huge  appropria- 
tions which  we  are  convinced  would  be  simply  Impossible  to  obtain 
from  Congress.  Our  plan  would  be  very  much  less  costly.  It  would 
continue  the  loan  program,  and  It  would  not  Involve  additional 
cuts  in  cotton  acreage.  We  feel  that  the  cotton  producers  have  gone 
as  far  as  they  can  In  reducing  acreage.  Everybody  knows  how 
serious  Is  the  weight  of  the  surplus  cotton  on  both  the  world  and 
the  domestic  markets.  Our  plan  would  require  no  additional  legis- 
lation except  an  amendment  to  "unfreeze"  the  loan  cotton,  au- 
thorization of  a  Government  agency  to  handle  the  cotton,  and  a 
comparatively  moderate  appropriation  to  absorb  any  possible  loss 
on  the  cotton  that  Is  moved  Into  world-trade  channels. 

Here  Is  the  plan  In  Its  entirety.  It  is  called  the  "ever-normal 
warehouse  exp>ort  plan": 

(1)  To  merchandise  the  excessive  cotton  stocks  govemmentally 
controlled  which  resulted  from  the  huge  1937  crop  in  such  a  way 
as  to  put  our  export  cotton  on  a  fully  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
growths  in  all  the  Import  countries  of  the  world  and  maintain  our 
fair  share  of  the  world  market. 

(2)  To  sell  chiefly,  but  not  necessarily  exclTislvely,  through  reg- 
ular commercial  channels  for  export. 

(3)  To  hold  the  domestic  price  up  to  at  least  the  loan  value. 

(4)  To  acquire  a  substantial  amount  of  Government  loan  cotton 
as  soon  as  possible,  classify  It.  and  make  It  available  to  the  world 
trade  In  an  orderly  but  competitive  manner. 

(5)  Employ  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  Im- 
ports to  their  normal  position  in  the  domestic  market. 

Our  board  drew  up  its  plan  only  after  deliberate  and  detailed 
consideration  of  the  entire  cotton  problem  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Smith  bill.    We  took  the  position 
that  the  Immediate  problem  Is  to  sell  cotton.    If  we  have  to  sell 
It  at  a  loss  In  order  to  get  rid  of  It.  then  let's  sell  It  at  a  loss,  but 
sell    it.     It's    costing    the    Government    almost    $50,000,000    Just    to 
carry  the  surplus  now.  and  it  seems  like  plain  common  sense  to 
spend  some  money  now  to  get  rid  of  this  drain  on  public  funds. 
Nobody  knows  just  how  much  the  loss  will  be  on  foreign  sales. 
It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  world  price  will  go  down  below  the 
loan   level   once   we  start  selling   abroad,  but  ve   are  not  recom- 
mending flooding  the  foreign  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
serious  price  breaks.     If  the  American  cotton  is  fed  into  the  mar- 
ket in  an  orderly  way,  we  are  convinced  that  enormoxis  quantities 
can  be  disposed  of  without  any  great  damage  to  the  price  struc- 
tiu*.     Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  market  behaves  much 
better  when  free  movement  according  to  market  demands  Is  per- 
mitted.    The  mountainous  accumulation  of  surplus  American  cot- 
ton  has  been   a   heavy  drag  on   market  movements,   and   we  are 
convinced  that  once  these  surplvises  have  been  made  available  for 
foreign  selling  the  market  will  regain  a  buoyancy  that  It  has  lacked 
for  a  long  time. 

Oxu  plan  calls  for  safeguarding  the  American  market  at  the  loan 
level  or  above.  It  Is  fundamentally  essential  to  protect  our  own 
producers  in  their  price.  The  loan  level  is  not  a  high  price,  and 
garments  made  out  of  cotton  at  that  price  should  sell  to  consumers 
at  very  moderate  prices.  In  fact,  the  parity  price  for  cotton,  which 
is  a  price  representing  a  fair  exchange  value  with  respect  to  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  the  farmer,  is  nearly  double  the  loan 
figure. 

If  we  sell  cotton  In  foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  American 
price  some  folks  will  wonder  If  our  own  cotton  would  not  be  sold 
back  to  us  In  the  form  of  raw  cotton  to  American  spinners  or  in 
the  form  of  finished  textiles.  That  contingency  is  already  taken 
care  of.  for  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  contained  a 
provision  in  section  22  which  was  not  affected  by  the  Supreme  Covirt 
decision  of  1936.  which  permits  the  President  to  Impose  such  limita- 
tions on  imports  as  may  be  foimd  necessary  to  prevent  such  imports 
from  Interfering  with  or  rendering  Ineffective  the  adjustment  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  any  commodity  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Under 
this  provision  the  President  could,  by  proclamation,  reduce  the 
importation  of  such  Imports  to  50  percent  of  the  average  quantities 
imported  during  the  1928-33  period.  It  is  fortunate  for  our  plan 
that  the  means  for  protecting  our  own  market  is  available  without 
further  legislation. 

Our  board  has  taken  the  position  that  the  time  has  arrived,  in  the 
face  of  demoralized  world-trade  conditions,  when  we  simply  must 
demand  and  fight  for  our  fair  share  of  the  export  market.  We  want 
to  be  fair  about  it.  and  we  will  reciprocate  by  permitting  other 


nations  to  have  their  normal  share 
ucts,  but  we  can  see  no  virtue  In 


of  our  markets  for  certain  prod- 

ucu..  uui  wc  «»-  =^ •-  —  permitting  other  nations  to  raid 

our  markets  while  we  stand  by  \nth  mlUions  of  bales  at  unsold 
cotton  which  normally  should  moie  Into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  seUlng  this  cotton,  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  intends  to  do  everything  in  Its 


power  to  sec  that  it  Is  sold,  so  ttiat 


power  MJ  set;   buai<  i*-  *o  9«_»*«.4,  s*«-^  *.—*-••  — —  — /..^  ^^ 

the    entire   South   depends   so    heiivily   for    Its    prosperity,   may   be 
permitted  to  operate  once  more  In  ' -'  .v,or,r,«r 


;rmj«ea  lo  upci».c  uw^^  ^v,..  .^  a  normal  manner 
I  want  to  repeat,  and  I  can't  siy  It  too  emphatically  that  this 
surplus  cotton  must  be  sold.  It  v  on't  rot.  you  can  hwdly  burn  l^ 
and  it  is  utter  folly  to  keep  on  paying  nearly  $50,000,000  a  yeajr 
to  carry  It.  We  cant  get  rid  of  Ul  of  it  in  1  year  or  even  m  2. 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  cotton  li^ustry  and  everybody  connected 
with  it.  lets  make  a  start. 


Many  of  our  own  Farm  Bureau 
with  favor  on  the  Smith  plan.    I 


RD 


the  cotton  Industry,  up>on  which 


people  In  the  South  have  looked 
ask  those  people  In  all  kindness 


If  they  want  their  leaders  to  en<lorse  a  plan  that  woxild  caU  for 
the  appropriation  of  hundreds  6f  millions  of  doUars  which  we 
know  we  cant  possibly  get  from  tihls  Congress,  when  our  own  plan 
will  do  the  Job  better  and  will  rec  ulre  much  more  moderate  appro- 
nrlatlons,  appropriations  which  we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  getting? 
Let  us  frankly  face  a  fact  that  all  of  you  know,  namely,  that 
since  the  new  A.  A.  A.  program  has  been  In  effect,  the  loan  has 
furnished  an  effective  fioor  umer  prices.  Every  cotton  grower 
knows  that  the  price  following  Dur  19,000.000-bale  crop  In  1937 
would  have  gone  down  to  a  perilously  low  level  If  there  had  been 
no  Government  loan.  The  Smiti  plan  would  practically  nullify 
the  loan,  and  I  dont  believe  that  there  Is  a  cotton  grower  anywhere 
who  If  he  knows  the  facts  In  tlie  situation,  would  be  willing  to 
cooperate  In  a  plan  which  wUl  tertalnly  reduce  the  market  price 
for  cotton  We  are  told  that  the  Government  will  make  up  the 
difference  In  cash  payments  but  n  ust  remember  that  huge  amounts 
of  money  would  be  needed  to  do  this,  and  how  many  of  you  really 
believe  that  this  Congress  will  gl  7e  us  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  this  would  require?  ,  ,     ^.,         ^       #  tv,-  *    a    a 

People  seem  to  forget  the  fundi  mental  philosophy  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
of  1938  The  purpose  of  the  a:t  is  to  control  production  and 
marketing  In  such  a  way  that  th(  crop  will  sell  for  a  fair  price.  It 
elves  us  an  opportunity  to  run  oar  business  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain prices.  Government  payments  are  incidental.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  the  G<  vemment  should  not  help  farmers 
with  cash  benefit  payments,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  Is  a  limit 
beyond  which  our  Congress  will  not  go  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations for  agriculture.  This  is  known  as  an  econoniy  Con- 
gress and  there  is  very  little  to  Indicate  that  Congress  this  year 
would  be  disposed  to  make  the  huge  appropriation  necessary  to 
make  the  Smith  plan  effective.  1 1  Is  reasonable,  however,  to  expect, 
and  we  are  demanding,  that  Congress  give  us  sufficient  funds  for 
soil  conservation,  for  parity  payments,  and  additional  fimds  to 
move  surpluses  Into  export  and  r  ;llef  channels. 

The  Smith  plan  might  cost  tie  Government  nearly  as  much  as 
the  entire  appropriation  for  th  s  Soil  Conservation  Act  amounts 
to  at  present.  Under  the  A.  A.  V.  of  1938  all  commodities  covered 
receive  equitable  treatment.  The  Smith  plan  singles  out  one 
commodity  for  preferential  treatment.  We  must  remember  that 
whatever  gains  we  have  made  through  farm  legislation  have  been 
made  because  of  the  unity  of  agiculture.  We  have  gotten  legisla- 
tion because  all  of  the  great  praduclng  regions  have  united  on  a 
program  for  all.  The  corn  growers  alone  are  helpless  to  get  legis- 
lation for  themselves,  because  there  are  not  enough  votes  in  the 
Corn  Belt  to  put  over  a  bill.  Th  e  same  thing  is  true  for  wheat  and 
tobacco  and  cotton  and  rice.  Now,  If  the  cotton  growers  try  to  go 
It  alone  on  a  plan  that  the  oth<r  regions  cannot  endorse,  they  are 
going  to  get  Into  trouble. 

My  plea  to  cotton  fanners  s  that  they  support  the  present 
cotton  program  as  It  is,  and  Ir  addition  a  workable  plan  to  un- 
freeze the  cotton  in  the  loan  and  move  It  gradually  Into  foreign 
markets.  That  Is  all  we  need  tj  make  the  present  program  func- 
tion 100  percent.  The  rest  of  the  plan — acreage  control,  cotton 
loans,  marketing  quotas — is  woiking.  All  we  need  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  cotton  that  has  been  pilLn;  up  in  the  loan  and  costing  the 
Government  nearly  $50,000,000  i ,  year  to  carry. 

As  a  cotton  farmer  myself,  nnd  as  the  president  of  the  great 
organization  that  has  honored  me  with  its  presidency,  I  appeal 
to  southern  farmers  to  continue  their  almost  100-percent  coopera- 
tion under  the  present  program,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  plans 
for  fvmdamental  changes  that    night  wreck  the  entire  program. 

The  record  does  not  bear  out  the  contention  that  cheap  cotton 
means  greater  domesic  use.  Ir  1931-32.  with  prices  at  a  10-year 
low  of  5.66  cents  a  pound,  our  domestic  consumption  was  only 
4.866.000  bales.  In  the  1936-37  season,  with  a  price  of  123  cents 
a  pound,  our  domestic  use  v  as  7,950,000  bales.  Every  cotton 
farmer  knows  the  tragedy  of  (heap  cotton,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  entire  South.  Are  3  ou  going  to  back  up  a  plan  which. 
If  enacted  into  law,  will  inev  tably  mean  cheap  cotton  for  our 
southern  farmers? 

Under  the  present  program,  cotton  farmers  last  year  received 
Just  as  much,  in  price  and  bei  leflt  payments,  for  their  cotton  as 
the  Smith  bill  contemplates,  i  Congress  will  give  them  a  lot  of 
money,  namely  three-quarters  )f  parity  price,  or  arovmd  12  cents 
a  pound  on  their  normal  production.  Why  jeopardize  what  you 
have,  namely,  a  plan  that  has  worked,  for  an  untried  plan  which, 
even  if  it  works,  offers  you  no  more  than  you  are  now  getting? 
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One  Hundred  Percent  Reserves  Back  of  Demand 
Deposits  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Booms  and 
Depressions  and  Bank  Failures 

The  plan  whereby  the  50.000.000  demand  depositors  can  all  go  to 
theU  bank  at  the  same  time  and  check  out  all  their  money  without 
the  slightest  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  Ijanks  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFGRNMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1939 


RADIO   DISCUSSION    BY    SENATOR    GEORGE   W.    NORRIS    AND 

PROF.  IRVING  FISHER 


Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  sec- 
orid  of  a  series  of  discussions  of  the  congressional  breakfast 
talks  presented  each  Tuesday  morning  from  8:15  to  8:30  over 
WOL  under  the  personal  supervision  of  former  Congressman 
Charles  G.  Binderup,  of  Nebraska. 

This  particular  broadcast  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  7, 
1939,  the  guest  speakers  being  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  of 
Nebraska,  and  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomics at  Yale  University,  both  of  whom  are  depended  upon 
in  a  great  degree  to  guide  our  great  Nation  in  the  solving  of 
its  economic  auid  social  difficulties. 

Before  I  present  the  remarks  of  Senator  Norris,  Professor 
Rsher,  and  Mr.  Binderup,  allow  me  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  continuing  efforts  of  Mr.  Binderup  toward  the  correction 
of  our  monetary  system  to  the  end  that  it  will  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Constitution. 

As  president  of  the  executive  business  council  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Money  League,  Mr.  Binderup  is  now  conducting  a 
Nation-wide  educational  program  to  combine  the  forces  in- 
terested in  our  economic  problems;  to  bring  together  the 
views  and  policies  of  groups  and  individuals  of  the  highest 
caliber  regarding  stabilization  of  the  dollar:  and,  finally,  to 
arrive  at  the  best  method  of  restoring  to  Congress  its  un- 
questioned authority  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution  "to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value." 
Such  a  program  is  indeed  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
at  this  particular  time. 

The  particular  broadcast  herewith  included  is  especially 
interesting  to  me,  since  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
contains  so  exactly  the  provisions  advocated  in  this  talk  that 
I  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  what  the  speakers  have  had  to 

say. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  include  the  following 
in  my  remarks: 

RADIO    DISCtrSSlON    OVER    WOL   BY    SENATOR    GEORGE   W.    NORRIS    AND    PROF. 

ntVINC   FISHER 

Annotjncer.  Last  week  the  city  of  Washington  was  treated  to  a 
new  feature  on  WOL,  known  as  the  Congressional  Breakfast  Chats. 
This  morning  once  again  we  present  Mr.  Charles  Binderup,  former 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  who  will 
introduce  this  morning's  speaker — Mr.  Binderup. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Morning  greetings  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  with  hearty  appreciation  to  this 
broadcasting  station  WOL  In  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  Introduce  the  guest  speakers  this 
morning-  First  our  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  He  came  to  the 
Senate,  drafted  by  the  people  of  our  State.  Nebraska.  We  didn't 
ask  about  his  political  platform  for  he  had  long  since  built  for 
himself  a  platform,  a  monument  of  righteousness  In  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  It  Is  with  equal  pleasure  I  Introduce  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  Yale  University, 
from  whose  words  and  pen  we  have  gleaned  the  plan  for  consti- 
tutional money.  Government  monetary  control,  and  In  whoee 
philosophy  the  Nation  sees  today  the  only  hope  for  continued 
democracy. 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is  100  percent  reserves 
back  of  demand  bank  deposits;  preventing  booms  and  depressions 
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and  bank  failures.  The  plan  that  will  make  It  po«lble  for  all  the 
50000.000  depositors  in  the  United  States  to  go  to  their  lo<^ 
bank  aU  at  the  same  time  and  get  all  their  money  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  to  our  monetary  or  our  banking  systems, 
and  without  the  slightest  cost  to  either  the  banks  or  the  Govern- 
ment. .  w       ..  w 

I  now  present  Senator  George  W.  Norrb.  from  Nebraska,  who 
will   opwn  the   dlcusslon.  ^    »».   • 

Senator  Norris.  Professor  Fisher.  I  believe  we  are  agreed  th« 
our  economic  and  political  sjrstems  need  to  be  consistent  with  each 
other.  Political  democracy  cannot  live  In  an  economic  system  in 
which  substantially  equal  opportunities  are  denied  cur  dtirena 
because  of  monopolies  on  the  one  hand  and  becatiae  of  the  fre- 
qxient  break-down  of  our  monetary  system  on  the  other.  If  we 
wish  to  keep  our  most  precioxis  heritage  handed  down  to  us.  namely, 
our  constitutional  liberties,  w^e  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
cant  be  done  by  tnlng  to  operate  our  streamlined  economy  with 
a  "horse  and  buggy"  monetary  system.  When  violent  booms  and 
depressions  rob  millions  of  people  of  their  savings  and  deny  mil- 
lions of  people  of  the  opportunity  to  work,  constitutions  become 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  We  have  seen  this  happen  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  can  certainly  happen  here.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
world  depressions  coincided  with  destruction  of  democratic  systems 
of  government  the  world  over.  What  Is  your  suggestion.  Professor 
Fisher? 

Professor  Fisher.  My  suggestion  is  this:  Let  us  try.  above  all.  to 
do  away  with  violent  booms  and  depressions.  I  am  not  speaking 
In  a  partisan  way.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  want  to  get  all  that  la 
good  in  the  New  Deal  and  at  the  same  time  not  discard  anything 
->hat  Is  good  in  the  old  deal.  Primarily,  we  want  to  reach  the  causes 
of  these  violent  t)ooms  and  depressions,  which  threaten  to  destroy 
our  liberties,  as  they  have  destroyed  the  liberties  of  other  peoples 
in  other  lands. 

Senator  Norris.  1  agree  with  you.  Professor  Fisher,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  depression,  with  Its  inevitable  toll  of  evils — unemployment, 
bankruptcies,  hunger,  distress,  and  suicides — Is  the  central  problem 
which  must  be  solved  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  Initiative.  Just  how  do  you  propose  to  attack 
this  problem.  Professor  Fisher? 

Professor  Fisher.  Years  of  study  have  convinced  me  that  the 
depression  has  been  primarily  a  monetary  matter.  The  simple  laU- 
ure  to  have  a  sound  and  stable  monetary  system  has  been  the  most 
fundamental  reason  for  business  and  bank  failures,  foreclosures, 
bankruptcies,  and  unempl03rment — in  a  word,  for  th3  depref^sion. 
It  was  the  depression,  the  pressure  of  starving  and  disillusioned 
men  and  women,  which  mainly  caused  and  still  causes  the  great 
world  upheavals — economic,  political,  social,  and  even  religious. 

Senator  Norris.  But  how  can  our  money  system  have  such  a 
powerful  Influence? 

Professor  Fisher.  Simply  because  money  has  become  a  prime 
necessity  In  our  civilization.  Without  it,. goods  cannot  be  sold 
and  will  not  be  produced.  There  may  be  crying  need  for  the 
necessities  of  life:  there  may  be  all  the  Iron.  coal,  lumber,  and 
other  raw  materlsOs  used  for  manufacturing;  there  may  be  millions 
of  able-bodied  men  anxious  to  work,  yet,  If  there  Is  no  money 
there  Is  no  production;  there  Is  unemployment  and  starvation. 
You  have  witnessed  all  this.  Scarcity  of  money  Is  called  deflation. 
It  Is  Just  as  great  an  evil  as  Its  opposite,  superabundance  of  money, 
called  Inflation.  Inflation  makes  booms;  deflation  makes  de- 
pressions. 

Senator  Norris.  I  agree  with  you.  Professor  Fisher.  I  Judge  that 
you  believe  the  first  step  toward  preventing  future  booms  and 
depressions  is  to  And  a  practical  method  of  scientifically  control- 
ling  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the 
American  high  standard  of  living.  To  do  this  we  must  first 
understand  what  we  use  for  money. 

Professor    Fisher.  You    are    quite    right.    Senator    Norris.     The 
greatest  confusion  comes  from  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  we  use  for  money.     Our  principal  money  has  no  existence 
whatever,  except  in  the  figures  on  the  ledgers  of  our  commercial 
banks.     We  call  it  bank  credit.     It  Is  the  credit  balances  in  the 
checking  accounts  of   the   Individuals,   firms,  and   corporations   of 
the  Nation.     It  Is  created  and  destroyed  by  the  commercial  banks. 
When  you  borrow  »500  from  a  commercial  bank.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent   from    borrowing    $500    from    a    friend.     When    you    borrow 
from  a  friend,  the  transaction  adds  »500  to  your  cash  and  Ukes 
$500  from  the  cash  of  your  friend.    The  total  sum  of  money  In 
Circulation  Is  not  changed,  but  borrowing  $500  from  a  commercial 
bank   Is  an  entirely  different  transaction.     The  bank  creates  the 
$500  credit  which  It  enters  on  Its  ledgers,  and  you  enter  on  the 
stub  of  your  checkbook.     It  Is.  in  effect.  $500  of  new  money.     The 
ptirchaslng  power  of  the  Nation  has  increased  $500.     It  Is  almost 
as  if  the  bank  had  printed  $500  of  new  bank  notes  to  lend  to  you. 
Actually   there  Is  no  such  money  In  the  bank,  but  only  that  pen- 
and-ink  record  on  the  bank's   books.     It  Is  merely  a  promise  of 
the  bank  to  furnish  you  $500  of  currency  and  coin  on  demand. 
You  transfer  the  title  to  that  promise  by  drawing  checks  against 
it  Just  as  If  It  were  real  money,  and  those  to  whom  you  pay  these 
checks    accept    them    as    money.     We    may    therefore    call    these 
promises  checkbook  money,  as  contrasted  with  real  or  pocketbook 
money.     The   Important  fact,   however.   Is  that,  call   It   what   you 
wUl    this  $500  you  have  borrowed  Is  new  money.     It  never  existed 
before    you    borrowed    It.     Your    act    of    borrowing    added    $500    to 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Norbis.  What  really  happened  when  you  borrowed  that 
•500  is  that  you  and  the  bank  swapped  promises.  You  promised  to 
oav  the  bank  $500  In  3  months  with  Interest,  and  In  retxirn  for 
this  promise  the  bank  promised  to  furnish  $500  In  money  upon 
demand  at  any  time.  You  really  do  not  want  the  actual  money 
ordinarily  You  really  want  this  credit  upon  which  you  can  draw 
checks  and  transfer  to  others.  The  recipients  of  your  checks  do 
not  ordinarily  want  the  money  In  actual  cash.  They.  too.  want  «ie 
credit  which  they  In  turn  can  transfer  by  check,  and  so  this  credit 
continues  to  circulate  In  the  continuous  transfer  of  goods  and 
services  and  serves  Just  as  actual  currency  and  coin.  And  yet.  as 
you  have  stated.  It  has  no  actual  existence  excepting  In  figures  upon 
the  ledgers  of  the  banks. 

Professor  Fisher.  Precisely.  Nine-tenths  of  our  money  consists 
of  such  debt-created  checkbook  money  Instead  of  real  or  pocket- 
book  money  It  Is  In  continuous  circulation.  Checks  are  drawn 
against  most  of  these  checking  accounts  almost  daUy.  Other  checks 
drawn  against  other  accounts  which  were  created  by  other  loans 
are  deposited.  Later  on  when  you  pay  your  note  to  your  bank  you 
draw  a  check  on  the  balance  in  your  checking  account  payable  to 
the  bank  Itself,  and  your  promise  to  the  bank  Is  paid,  and  In  return 
the  bank-s  promise  to  furnish  money  on  demand  Is  canceled  Now. 
the  cancelation  of  the  banks  promise  Is  a  cancelation  of  $500  or 
Checkbook  money.  That  $500  no  longer  circulates  as  money.  It 
no  longer  exisU.     The  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  decreases 

by  $500 

Senator  Norbis.  So  what  reaUy  happens  Is  that  making  bank 
loans  creates  checkbook  money  and  paying  these  loans  destroys 
checkbook  money.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  volume  of  check- 
book money  and  the  volume  of  bank  loans  fluctuate  together  as  Is 
shown  by  bank  statements.  .      ,  * 

Professor  Fisher.  Precisely.  If  the  banks  loan  freely  so  as  to 
generate  money,  we  have  a  boom.  If  there  are  few  borrowers  or 
If  the  banks  do  not  wish  to  lend  we  have  a  depression.  Creating 
money  and  lending  money  xised  to  be  wholly  separate.  They  ought 
to  be  separate.  But  under  our  present  system  In  our  conunerclal 
banks  the  two  functions  are  tied  together.  If  the  volume  of  bank 
loans  fluctuates  then  the  volume  of  otir  checkbook  money  fluc- 
tuates too  Fluctuations  in  the  volxime  of  o\u-  active  money  do 
great  harm.  Our  checkbook  money  shrank  $8,000,000,000  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933.  causing  the  great  depression.  That  eight 
bjllions  was  more  than  a  third  of  our  money— more  than  a  third 
of  the  Nation  s  purchasing  power.  How  can  we  expect  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  goods  with  two-thirds  of  our  money?  The  restor- 
ation of  a  portion  of  this  destroyed  checkbook  money  by  Govern- 
ment borrowing  from  the  banks  made  our  partial  recovery.  A 
second  destruction  of  checkbook  money  in  1937  caused  the  recent 
-^recession  while  a  second  restoration  is  making  a  second  partial 
recovery. 

We  should  never  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  the  vast  sum 
of  checkbook  money  which  was  destroyed  In  1929  to  1933.  We 
should  not  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  checkbook  money 
which  caused  the  recent  recession.  These  fluctuations  of  check- 
book money  could  not  occur  If  there  were  100-percent  real  pocket- 
book  money  in  the  banks  In  our  checking  accounts — If  the  banks 
were  not  permitted  to  create  this  Imaginary  money — bank  credit. 
That  100-percent  reserve  was  the  original  banking  system.  Banks 
did  not  create  credit.  They  received  for  deposit  actual  cash  and 
they  loaned  actual  cash,  but  they  loaned  only  the  cash  which  was 
deposited  In  time  deposits,  and  which  were  deposited  for  the 
specific  purpKJse  of  being  loaned  by  the  bank.  There  were  no  low- 
reserve  checking  accounts  In  those  days.  All  business  was  trans- 
acted with  actual  cash.  Deposits  of  cash  which  the  depositor 
expected  to  use  In  his  business  remained  In  the  bank  In  cash  at 
the  disposal  of  the  depositor. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand  your  proposal,  Professor  Fisher, 
you  propose  that  we  return  to  the  old  banking  system  \mder  which 
the  banks  would  receive  and  lend  actual  money.  The  balance 
shown  on  your  checking  account  would  be  real  money  actually 
Issued  by  the  Government  as  authorized  by  Congress— 100-percent 
money.  There  would  be  no  more  of  this  peculiar  imaginary  money 
which  you  call  checkbook  money;  The  total  of  the  Nation's  pur- 
chasing power  could  not  fluctuate.  It  could  be  regxilated  by  Con- 
gress to  Jxist  balance  our  productive  capacity  with  everyone 
employed. 

ProfesBor  Fisher.  You  have  correctly  stated  my  proposal.  Senator. 
That  was  the  original  principle  on  which  banks  operated.  We  had 
relatively  stable  money.  The  old  Bank  of  Amsterdam  operated  on 
this  basis  for  over  a  hundred  years.  When  it  finaUy  fafied.  it  was 
'said  to  be  because  its  managers  had  finally  violated  their  trust  and 
had  secretly  loaned  out  the  money  of  their  depositors. 

Senator  Norbis.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  change  over  to 
the  system  you  advocate?  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  issue  a  large 
amount  of  new  currency? 

Professor  Fisher.  The  answer  Is  no  to  both  your  questions.  There 
was  never  a  time  In  our  recent  history  when  the  change  could  be 
effected  so  simply.  The  banks  now,  as  a  system,  hold  cash  and 
Government  bonds  equal  to  the  total  balances  in  t^e  Nation's 
checking  accounts— what  we  call  demand  deposits.  If  all  these 
bonds  were  made  Instantly  convertible  Into  cash  at  the  demand  of 
the  banks,  the  banks  would  now  have,  as  a  system,  all  their  check- 
ing account  balances  in  cash  or  Its  equivalent.  A  very  simple  law 
would  preserve  this  desirable  situation.  Thereafter  it  would  only 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  Issue  any  additional  money 
needed  to  promote  full  recovery,  this  wotild  be  In  cash,  which  the 
Government  would  deposit  In  the  banks  and  spend  into  circula- 
tion    If  this  Is  done.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  shall  never  again  see 


another  depression  like  the  10-year 
had,  and  If  this  had  been  done  10 
had  this  depression  at  all.    Senator 

islation  enacted  in  the  Senate  and.^ -      „ 

other  end  of  the  Capitol  will  do  t  leir  part,  you  will  have  accom- 
plished in  my  opinion,  more  for  th;  good  of  your  countrymen  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  legislatlc  n  for  a  generation.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratificition  that  you  are  now  adding 
this  problem  to  the  many  which  y  3U  have  handled  so  successfully 

Announcer.  Be  with  us  again  aext  Tuesday  morning  at  this 
same  time  for  another  congression  il  breakfast  chat,  arranged  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Binder  ip,  former  United  States  Con- 
gressman from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Binderup,  can  you  tell  us  now  the 
name  of  vour  guest  next  Tuesday? 

Mr    BiNDERUP.  I  am  pleased  to    innounce  for  oxir  next  Tuesday 

morning    congressional    breakfast    f-"-     —    -^"^    '-°'-    *"--    " 

orable  Robert   L.   Owen,   former   Si  ..aw,.    ^. --- 

a  number  of  years  chairman  of  tthe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  the  Senate;  Senator  N  .  M.  Logan  from  Kentucky,  who 
introduced  Senate  bill  No.  31.  a  b  11  for  monetary  reform;  and  we 
hope  Congressman  Patman.  in  a  tl  ree-way  disciission. 

Announcer.    Fine;    we'll    be    her;    waiting    for    your    visit.      This 


depression  which  we  have  Just 
years  ago  we  wovild  never  have 
NoRKis,  if  you  will  get  such  leg- 
your  fellow  Congressmen  at  the 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  1  he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  last  evening  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mead],  over  ;he  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  problt  m  of  loans  to  small  industries, 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  speech  to  all  Members 
Of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Houi  e,  and,  indeed,  to  all  those  to 
whom  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  may  come.  It 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  problems  before  the 
Nation.  The  studies  of  the  "emporary  National  Economic 
Committee  have  already  devel  iped  a  fact  probably  known  to 
a  great  many  persons  before  he  committee  started  its  pio- 
ceedings.  namely,  that  there  h  is  been  a  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  financial  assets.  I ,  is  not  necessary  to  criticize 
anybody,  any  Institution,  or  aiy  person  with  respect  to  this 
condition;  but  certainly  one  risult  has  been  that  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country  las  been  unable  to  secure  the 
credit  facilities  which  it  needs  ;o  maintain  itself  in  its  present 
economic  status. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  wh  le  loans  to  small  industry  are 
of  primary  importance,  it  is  aL  o  necessary  that  Congress  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  eventually  fotmd  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  small  business,  after  t  has  been  sustained  by  Gcv- 
emment  aid,  from  the  restriitive  effects  of  what  we  have 
commonly  called  antitrust  pn.ctices. 

Without  trespassing  furthei  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  renew  my  recommendation  to  Members  of  the  body  that 
they  give  consideration  to  this  most  excellent  speech  by  the 
ji:alor  Senator  from  New  Yorl:. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  of  America.  The  little  plant,  fac- 
tory, and  shop  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  thousands  of  our 
communities.  The  successful  cieration  of  small  enterprise  means 
employment  and  spells  economic  well-being.  We  know  the  tragedy 
that  comes  to  a  village  when  the  local  plant,  which  has  been  hiring 
the  bulk  of  that  community's  employables,  closes  its  doors.  In 
some  Instances,  that  tragedy  could  not  be  prevented,  but  In  a  great 
many  cases,  if  adequate  finani  ial  aid.  reasonably  offered,  were 
available,  the  story  would  have  b  ;en  a  happier  one. 

Congress  is  trying  to  do  something  for  small  business.  I  believe 
It  Is  vitally  necessary  that  the  ]  iroblem  be  Immediately  and  thor- 
oughly considered  and  that  help:  ul  legislation  be  adopted. 
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At  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  had  for 
Its  purpose  the  establishment  of  Federal  Industrial  banks  to  make 
direct  loans  to  smaU  enterprise  on  a  long-term,  low-interest-rate 
basis.  Admittedly  there  was  room  for  improvement  In  Its  provi- 
sions, but  I  was  astounded  at  the  widespread  and  favorable  reaction 
to  the  proposal.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  coming  from  shopkeepers,  tiny  mer- 
chants, remote  factory  owners  explaining  their  financial  plight,  and 
in  nearly  every  Instance,  pleading  for  easier  and  more  available 
credit.  These  letters  portray  the  plight  of  small  business  more 
vividly  than  all  the  statistically  prepared  reports  and  economic 
reviews  that  have  ever  been  published.  They  say  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  private  credit  is  not  avaUable  to  them  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  become  the  resuscitating  agent  to  r'iscue 
them  from  financial  strangulation. 

For  example,  a  small  employer  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  writes:  "I 
have  a  small  business  employing  seven  people  and  I  have  tried  to 
borrow  money  from  the  local  banks  for  expansion  where  it  Is  needed. 
I  am  unable  to  get  any  money  for  this  expansion,  although  I  can 
submit  a  net  worth  statement  of  $18,000.  The  banks  generally  leU 
me  that  nothing^  that  I  have,  such  as  my  real  estate  or  accounts 
receivable,  are  worth  anything,  and  that  the  only  thing  on  which 
they  can  loan  me  money  Is  my  Insurance  policies." 

A  merchant  In  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  cites  his  problem:   •The  banks  do    | 
little  at  this  time  to  help  the  small  merchant,  no  matter  what  his    > 
standing  may  be  In  the  community.     In  1920  I  got  $8,500  on  my 
personal  note.    In  1929  I  went  into  the  bank  and  asked  for  $4,000    , 
en  a  personal  note  and  got  it  without  any  trouble.    Now,  recently. 
I  went  to  the  same  bank  and  asked  for  $2,000.  but  all  they  would 
allow  me  was  $1,000.     Now.  nothing  has  happened  to  my  personal 
record.    I  have  had  a  clear  record  since  I  entered  business  in  1912. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  fear  that  existed  from  1930  to  1933  is  returning 
and  some  law  must  be   -nacted  to  relieve  small-business  men." 

A  small  Philadelphia  manufacturer  is  having  his  cre<iit  troubles. 
He  states:  "Our  business  is  small.  We  employ  10  employees  stead- 
ily. We  could  add  5  to  8  more  employees  if  we  could  procure 
$5,000  to  $8,000.  This  is  not  guesswork.  We  have  developed  new 
products  but  need  money  to  produce  and  market  the  products. 
Like  most  small -business  men,  we  want  to  stay  in  business,  but 
we  have  consumed  most  of  our  working  capital  trying  to  hold 
our  business  together  through  the  bad  years  and  we  are  now 
unable  to  proceed  without  assistance  The  papers  state  that  the 
banks  are  bulging  with  money.  That  is  easy  to  understand  be- 
cause they  won't  loan  it  out." 

A  Georgia  businessman  discusses  his  problem  and  remarks: 
"As  a  rule,  when  bank  loans  are  available  for  the  small -business 
man.  it  Is  for  a  jierlod  of  60  to  90  days,  and  when  repaid,  leaves 
him  in  about  the  same  condition  as  w^hen  the  loan  was  made. 
The  banks  have  plenty  of  money  to  loan.  Loans  on  long  terms 
to  solvent  concerns  would,  in  my  opinion,  immediately  create  a 
demand  for  more  goods,  which  would  put  more  people  to  work 
and  would  be  a  substantial  aid  to  reemployment,  to  the  banks, 
and  to  their  stockholders." 

An  Omaha.  Nebr .  firm  explains  that  It  has  been  refused  a  loan 
of  $15,000  because  it  failed  to  show  profits  during  the  depression 
years.  A  long-term  loan  at  a  reasonable  interest  charge  would 
put  this  important  little  industry  back  on  Its  feet.  But  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  either  through  private  banks  or  through  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  The  concern  writes :  "We  feel  our 
case  is  tj'pical  of  a  great  number  of  businesses  in  this  country. 
It  Is  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  take  more 
action  in  providing  capital  foi  small  business  so  that  labor  can 
be  employed,  plants  can  t>e  equipped,  and  materials  can  be  pur- 
chased." 

Another  Pennsylvania  company  explains  present-day  credit 
needs.  Here  is  the  company  president's  story:  "I  have  been  in 
the  manufacturing^  business  since  1906.  I  alw^ays  employed  be- 
tween 160  and  170  employees  9  or  10  months  a  year.  I  was  a 
depositor  for  20  years  in  a  large  bank,  and  I  established  a  credit 
of  $30,000  with  this  Institution.  By  having  this  credit  I  was  in  a 
position  to  solicit  business,  make  up  my  orders  in  time  for  deliv- 
ery, and  meet  my  weekly  pay  roll  without  difficulty,  embarrass- 
ment, or  fear.  Today,  I  am  still  in  the  manufacturing  business 
and  have  the  facilities  to  employ  from  60  to  70  people.  However, 
because  I  lack  the  financial  assistance  and  credit  which  I  formerly 
enjoyed,  I  am  forced  to  run  my  plant  only  3  or  4  months  out  of 
the  year  and  only  employ  20  people.  This  situation  Is  conunon 
here  and  probably  Is  true  throughout  the  country.  Therefore, 
there  Is  a  steady  increase  in  tmemployment.  The  sooner  the  for- 
gotten small -business  man  gets  some  kind  of  financial  assistance 
the  quicker  business  generaUy  will  improve  and  the  qiiicker  unem- 
ployment will  be  reduced." 

Typical  of  hundreds  of  similar  Instances,  Just  consider  the  situa- 
tion confronting  this  Ohio  manufacturer:  "Up  until  this  year,  I 
operated  two  small  mills,  employing  about  40  men.  But  because 
I  could  not  raise  or  secure  from  banks  a  capital  loan  of  only 
$2  500.  I  was  closed  out." 

When  we  realize  the  practical  effect  of  idle  plants  and  whole- 
sale community  unemployment,  we  can  grasp  the  imperativeness 
of  legislative  action  to  relieve  such  situations. 

If  it  Is  true,  as  it  is  time  after  time  indicated,  that  the  unavail- 
ability of  adequate  credit  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  appalling 
dilemma,  then  why  not  make  such  credit  avaUable  and  why  not 
take  positive  action  immediately? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  would  not  be  discussing  this  problem, 
for  it  would  not  exist,  if  the  banks  were  loaning  for  capital  pur- 
poses in  any  appreciable  amount.     We  know  that  this  is  not  due 


to  lack  of  money  In  our  banks.  The  causes  of  present  banking 
policies  constitute  a  long  story,  but  the  fact  remaliis  that  smsU 
business  Is  being  slowly  smothered  for  want  of  credit. 

The  bank  In  your  vUlage  or  city  contributed  vastly  to  the 
development  of  America.  Its  principal  contribution  was  to  loan 
monev  for  the  creation,  operation,  and  expansion  of  small  busi- 
ness. '  So-called  character  loans  used  to  be  common.  The  banker 
and  the  businessman  were  close  together.  They  understood 
each  other's  needs,  and  they  worked  harmoniously  to  fill  those 
needs.  The  banker  built  up  his  community  because  he  had 
faith  In  it  and  faith  In  his  neighbors.  It  is  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance that  that  relationship  no  longer  applies.  Tbday  character 
loans  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today,  although  10-year  credit 
terms  satisfy  the  law.  banks  make  few  long-term  loans.  The 
result  is  they  are  not  of  great  practical  assistance  to  small  indus- 
try, and  they  have,  in  effect,  lost  much  of  their  former  value  to 
the  community. 

The  investment  banker  Is  of  little  or  no  assistance  to  the  types 
of  small  business  about  which  we  have  been  talking.  He  floats 
security  Issues,  which  are  easily  salable,  for  large  and  weU-known 
compr.nies.  As  a  nile.  he  Is  not  interested  In  the  floutlon  of 
capital  loans  of  less  than  $1,000,000.  and  he  is  not  interested  in 
aiding  new  and  unknown  concerns.  He  is  probably  correct  In 
pointing  out  that  the  cost  of  distribution  of  small  amounts  would 
be  prohibitive.  But.  again,  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  proving 
of  no  direct  help  to  smaller  business  and  is,  in  effect,  contributing 
to  their  difficulties  through  his  assistance  to  large  firms  that  often 
approach  the  monopoly  size. 

Therefore  we  have  the  deplorable  absence  of  any  reasonable 
credit  facilities  for  our  small -business  man.  Neither  the  local, 
commercial,  or  mvestment  bank  will  give  him  the  helping  hand 
he  so  sorely  needs. 

An  Important  New  York  banker  wrote  to  me  last  week  stating 
that  his  bank  Is  giving  increased  attention  to  loans  for  small 
business.  He  intimated  that  they  were  satisfying  most  requesu 
and  that  not  many  were  being  received.  The  numerous  letters 
In  my  files  plus  the  flood  of  applications  filed  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  would  not  bear  out  the  assumption 
that  this  is  generally  true.  In  fact,  running  through  Innumerable 
cases  is  the  complaint  that  banks  cannot  or  will  not  approve  loan 
applications.  The  record  of  the  R.  F.  C.  faUs  to  furnish  evidence 
that  it  has  been  of  any  significant  or  widespread  assistance  to 
small  enterprise.  Congress  endeavored  to  liberalize  the  original 
R  F.  C.  Act  and  to  provide  additional  loans  to  industries.  Some 
aid  has  been  granted  under  this  liberalization,  it  is  true,  but  It  Is 
not  a  drop  In  the  bucket  so  far  as  a  really  effective  program  is 
concerned.  .  .  ., 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances  it  does  seem  beyond  question 
that  we  lack  an  adequate  mechanism  through  which  small  Industry 
can  satisfy  its  capital  and  credit  needs. 

Several   bills   are   now   pending   In   Congress  to  rope   with   this 
I    problem    and    to   assist    small    btislness    In    obtaining    Its   required 
1    capital.     Representative    Allen    of    Pennsylvania    and    myself    are 
I    Jointly  sponsoring  a  measure  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  insur- 
'    ance  by  the  R.  F.  C.  of  loans  made  by  banks  to  business  enterprises 
'    for  the  Increasing  of  production,  extension  of  operation,  moderniza- 
tion  of  plants,   etc.     If   enacted,   such   a   law   would   Insure   banks 
against  losses  they  might  sustain  In  making  such  Industrial  loans. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  liberal  In  the  amortization  requirements. 
Insurance  will  be  provided  banks  in  cases  where  their  Industrial 
loans  are  not  In  excess  of  $200,000.    A  7-year  amortization  period 
is  permitted  and  an  interest  rate  in  excess  of  4  percent  may  not  be 
charged      A  service  charge  may  not  exceed  1  percent  and  the  loans 
or  advances  of  credit  may  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  real 
estate  or  by  a  chattel  mortgage  upon  personal  property. 

We  have  presented  this  bUl  with  the  thought  that  It  would 
stimulate  small  business  loans  and  involve  the  expenditure  of  no 
Federal  funds.  It  Is.  In  many  respects,  similar  to  the  program  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  which  Is  now  Insuring  bank 
loans  for  the  construction  of  homes.  The  F.  H.  A.  has  been  popu- 
lar with  the  banks  because  it  uses  Federal  credit  to  sectire  loans 
made  by  the  banks  at  a  profitable  rate  of  Interest.  If  it  has  proven 
practical  to  extend  long-term  loans  for  home  building,  why  will  It 
not  likewise  prove  practical  to  extend  long-term  loans  to  business? 
A  man  may  now  borrow  $10,000  to  build  a  home,  repaying  K  per- 
haps on  a  20-vear  instaUment  basis.  Why  should  he  not  be  able  to 
borrow  $10,000  for  industrial  caplul  purposes  and  pay  It  back  on  a 
7-year  installment  basis?  That,  In  effect.  Is  the  reasoning  behind 
our  proposal.  Of  course,  the  whole  picture  Is  disappointing  because 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  establish  such  means  to  obtain  a  free 
flow  of  private  credit.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  obviously  does 
exist  and  steps  must  be  taken  along  this  line. 

Another  Interesting  proposal  has  been  advanced  by  Senator  Pipp«». 
of  Florida,  who  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  re- 
gional Industrial  credit  banks  to  furnish  additional  direct  credit  and 
capital  facilities  for  business  purposes.  He  would  provide  liberal 
terms  for  the  extension  of  such  loans — not  dlssimUax  to  the  pro- 
cedure now  employed  by  the  Federal  land  banks  In  making  loans 
for  the  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages.  Senator  Logan,  of  Ken- 
tucky, is  likewise  sponsoring  legislation  for  the  establishment  ct 
interrnediate  credit  banks  to  make  Industrial  loans. 

A  new  bill  which  I  am  introducing  this  week  wlU  attack  the 
problem  in  still  another  manner.  This  measure  will  provide  for 
the  organization  of  bank  affiliates,  expressly  set  up  to  extend  loans 
to  Industry. 

These  are  some  of  the  legislative  stiggestions  that  are  being 
made  to  assist  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States.     They 
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^monstrate  that  among  Members  of  Congress  ^here  Is  a  definite 

'realization  of   the  lack   of   Industrial   credit   and  that   there   Is   a 

genuine  desire  to  do  something  about  it  „,.h.«^  *o 

Conjn-ess  Is  concerned  with  providing  more  adequate  credit  fa- 
cilities for  small  business  because  the  problem  Is  national  in  scope 
and  acute  In  Its  serious  effect  upon  our  economy.  ^  ^  .  ^^  ^^. 
To  eel  a  picture  of  the  Immensity  of  those  affected,  we  miwt 
understand  that  over  400.000  companies  in  this  country  may  be 
classified  as  "small  business"  concerns.  Such  a  number  have  assets 
of  less  than  »5.000.000.  and  approximately  386.000  companies  have 
assets  of  less  than  •1.000.000.  Companies  with  assets  of  less  than 
•5  000  000  make  up  26  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  aU  corpora- 
tions in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  small  corporations,  there 
are  many  business  partnerships  and  Individual  proprietorships,  the 
areat  majority  of  which  fall  into  the  "small  business"  class. 

It  Is  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  well-being  of  our  economy 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  well-being  of  these  smaU  and  medium- 
sized  corporations.  

Big  business  Is.  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  tmall  Industry 
for  Its  raw  materials  and  Its  markets,  and  likewise  for  Its  basic 
prosperity  With  this  in  mind.  It  Is  true  that  small  Industries  In 
our  medium-sized  towns  and  cities  are  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  our  economic  system.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  consider  the  means  by  which  small  business 
can  be  revitalized,  and  the  method  by  which  its  importance  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  can  be  Increased.  The 
essence  of  the  revlUllzatlon  of  small  business  requires  that  they 
be  provided  with  more  capital  and  with  better  credit  faculties. 

We  are  Inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  without  an  adequate 
and  properly  directed  flow  of  capital  Into  Industry  there  can  be  no 
efficient  operation  of  our  national  economy.  New  capital  Invest- 
ment Is  not  only  required  for  the  construction  of  additional  plants 
and  for  the  pxirchase  of  new  machinery  so  that  Industry  may 
expand  and  maintain  employment,  but  such  investment  is  also 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
modernization  of  existing  plants  so  that  business  may  be  In  a 
position  to  continue  the  employment  of  those  who  are  now  at  work. 
To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  capital  Investment  a  private  business 
enterprise  which  will  use  capital  is  required,  as  well  as  a  credit 
mechanism  which  will  make  It  available  to  business.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  small  business  enterprises  are  of  vast  significance  to  our 
national  economy.  New  enterprises  are  usually  small  units  and 
their  financing  sets  Into  motion  a  spiral  of  economic  activity  which 
encompasses  a  wide  area  and  brings  into  play  other  business  enter- 
prises. Healthy  small  bvisiness  enterprise,  adequately  financed,  is 
-    essential  to  the  stability  of  our  whole  national  structure. 

The  small -bxislness  man  Is  by  nature  adventurous.  His  organi- 
zation is  relatively  flexible.  He  can  take  chances.  He  likes  to 
generate  new  methods  for  Increased  profits.  We  depend  upon  him 
for  the  continued  progress  and  development  of  our  Industrial  and 
economic  system.  If  he  Is  111  from  financial  malnutrition,  out 
entire  economic  system  suffers  likewise. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  by  small  business 
for  intermediate  capital — a  demand  that  Is  not  being  met  by  either 
private  or  existing  public  agencies.  I  have  mentioned  that  this 
demand  Is  reflected  In  the  numerous  applications  for  Industrial 
advances  and  participations  being  filed  with  the  R.  P.  C.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  are  likewise  reviewing  hundreds  of  loan  appli- 
cations. I  repeat  that  the  extension  of  »50.000.000  or  even  •100.- 
000.000  annually  by  these  public  agencies  has  been  helpful.  They 
have  not.  however,  been  able  to  provide  the  necessary  credit  that 
small  business  so  badly  needs.  Whether  the  law  Is  not  sufBciently 
liberal  or  whether  the  administering  officials  are  overly  conserva- 
tive Is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is  credit  needs  are  not  being 
satisfied  and  some  means  mtist  be  found  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Small  business  concerns  represent  a  desirable  channel  through 
which  funds  for  additional  capital  investment  may  flow,  thereby 
enabling  us  to  employ  more  people  and  to  keep  at  work  those  who 
are  now  employed. 

I  consider  the  solution  to  this  problem  of  adequate  financing  for 
small-  and  intermediate-sized  business  most  vital  to  ovir  national 
welfare.  For  this  reason,  without  attempting  to  destructively 
criticize.  I  am  frankly  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
mechanisms  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  and  of  existing  banking 
Institutions.  Something  is  drastically  wrong  when,  at  a  period 
when  bank  deposits  are  close  to  a  record  high,  the  small-business 
man  Is  unable  to  depend  upon  his  banks  for  his  credit  and  capital 
requirements. 

A  source  of  capital  must  therefore  be  brought  Into  existence 
which  can  be  tapped  by  new  and  small  enterprises  which,  even 
though  they  may  not  yet  have  established  high  credit  ratings,  do 
nevertheless  constitute  good  risks  and  do  offer  promising  prospects 
I  am  not  sniping  at  any  public  or  private  agency,  nor  am  I  dis- 
crediting the  efforts  that  many  of  our  banks  have  put  forth,  but 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  have  proved  futile.  I  am 
simply  asserting  that.  In  my  Judgment,  a  definite  need  for  easier 
credit  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  demand  and  to  effectively  deal  with  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Too  many  small  shops  and  plants  are  closing  their  doors;  big 
business  In  many  Instances  is  growing  bigger;  our  small  commimi- 
tles  are  directly  suffering.  Mass  production  is  not  frequent  in 
small  industry.  They  should  be  healthy  little  units,  providing 
galnfiil  employment  in  villages  and  hamlets  throughout  the  United 
States  The  Uend  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  think  it  is  a  salutary  trend.  It  is  definitely  our  Job  to  belp 
correct  the  Ills  of  small  business. 
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to  have  printed  In  the  Record 


Celtfaration 


HE  UNITED  STATES 
(  ay  of  Monday.  March  13),  1939 


K.  PARLEY  AT  MIAMI,  FLA. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 


James  A.  Parley  at  the  Jacfcon  Day  celebration  at  Miami, 
Pia.,  on  Saturday.  February  18,  1939. 

i.  Ihf 


There  being  no  objection. 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  folic  ws 

eve  ling 


receive  d 


Before  addressing  you  this 
message  which  I  have  Just 

Hon.  James  A.  Farlet, 

Miami  Biltmore  Hotel 
It  fills  me  with  sincere  regret 
hospitable  borders  of  the  State  o: 
more  direct  way  in  the  deferred 
tonight.     But  the  U.  S.  S.  Houslpn 
ship  channel  off  Key  West  ready 
In  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastward 
off.     It  gives  me,  however,  the 
extend  to  our  feUow  Jacksonlar^ 
assembled   tonight   my  hearty 
greetings.     Once   more  I   desire 
chief  duty  of  the  Democratic 
The  present  administration  Is 
and  therefore  will  not  recede  ftom 
the  national  unity  by  promoting 
greatest  number  of  the  people. 


that,  although  I  am  within  the 

Florida.  I  cannot  participate  in  a 

Jackson  Day  dinners  being  held 

is  lying  at  anchor  in  the  main 

to  take  me  to  the  fleet  maneuvers 

(if  the  West  Indies,  and  I  must  be 

I  ;reatest  pleasure,  through  you,  to 

.•;  s  In  Miami  or  wherever  they  are 

fi  illcltatlons   and  warmest   i>erson.al 

to   remind   the   faithful   that   the 

Party  Is  to  make  democracy  work. 

f^lowing  In  the  Jackson  tradition, 

its  determination  to  advance 

the  security  and  happiness  of  the 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
general  and  Miami  in  particular 
are  so  practiced  in  hospitality, 
feel  at  ease,  that  the  stranger  In 


to  talk  to  my  friends  of  Florida  In 

on  such  an  occasion  as  this.     You 

JO  skilled  In  making  your  visitors 

your  midst  catches  the  spirit  un- 


and   relaxation. 

that  help  In  the  comfort  of  the 


largely  Is   your   tourist  trade, 
kindred   organizations  give  th« 


le  address  was  ordered  to  be 


I  wish  to  read  the  following 
from  President  Roosevelt : 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


consciously  and  feels  that  he  Is  cne  of  the  family.  I  do  not  have  to 
teU  you  that  from  the  moment  [  step  from  the  train  here  I  count 
myself  at  home,  and  it  is  a  com;'ortable  sensation.  So.  surrounded 
by  familiar  faces,  and  warmed  liy  the  generous  welcome  you  have 
accorded  me,  it  is  easy  to  dlscu^  our  mutual  problems,  enjoy  our 
mutual  satisfactions,  and,  with  jthe  security  of  intimacy,  talk  over 
our  desires,  political  and  otherwise. 

Every  community  contributes  something  to  the  national  total  of 
comfort  and  well-being.  One  city  affords  us  the  convenience  of 
passing  along  the  goods  of  overseas;  another  distributes  to  us  the 
products  of  the  farm;  a  third  s<  nds  out  its  quota  of  manufactured 
things— fabrics,  automobiles,  anl  the  thousands  of  other  materials 
and  utilities  that  give  oui  country  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng 
in  the  world.  We  accept  these  matters  as  being  merely  in  the 
natural  course  of  events — like  sunshine  and  air — never  stopping  to 
realize  that  they  are  all  element^  In  the  build-up  of  general  content, 
made  possible  by  orderly  government  and  the  Ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people. 

Who  will  say  that  the  contribution  of  this  section  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  the  elements  suggested?  Miami  and  its  sister 
Floridlan  communities  are  merchants  of  entertainment,  diversion. 
Not  that  the; '  do  not  perform  other  functions 
country  at  large.  You  enable  us  in 
New  York,  for  example,  to  get  iour  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables, 
while  we  are  stiU  in  the  stern  gi  Ip  of  winter.  That  form  of  activity 
you  share  with  other  Southexp  States;    what  you  do  not  share 

Your   chambers  of   commerce  and 

statistics  of  your  winter   visitors. 

Some  come  in  their  yachts,  s<^e  come  in  their  automobiles,  and 

some  come  whose  means  of  getting  here  is  a  puzzle.    But,  rich  and 

sunshine,  to  swim  at  yoiu-  beaches, 
and  enjoy  whatever  form  of  fntertalnment  they  can  afford.  In 
one  way  or  another  probably  yoi  furnish  the  world  with  more  direct 
happiness  than  any  other  division  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
the  distribution  of  happiness  is  not  without  its  flaws. 

If  you  have  foUowed  the  repent  debates  of  the  economists  re- 
ferring to  the  dlCQcultles  of  restoration  of  prosperity,  you  will  have 
observed  that  the  one  point  on  which  these  experts  agree  is  that 
in  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  distribution  lie  most  of  our 
troubles.  We  produce  an  abundance  ot  goods  and  conunodities 
and  yet  millions  of  our  peopld  cannot  buy  the  things  they  need. 
So  Miami  has  no  reason  to  be  discoviraged  in  its  distribution  of 
pleasures,  because  the  dwelleti  in  the  trailer  camp  cannot  have 
the  seaside  palace  that  a  mlUionaire  enjoys.  In  a  world  of  in- 
equalities there  must  always  be  these  contrasts.  The  remedy  does 
not  lie  in  making  things  diffic\41t  for  the  palace  tenant,  and  notxxly 
in  authority  has  any  such  notiion,  despite  the  view  voiced  by  some 
of  our  economic  royalists,   thit  every  measvire   calculated   to  im- 
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prove  the  lot  of  the  poor  chap  Is  an  assault  on  wealth  and  an 
approach  to  confiscation. 

The  meaning  of  democracy  Is  the  persistence  of  effort  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  the  underprivileged;  a  constant  striving  to 
get  to  him  the  things  he  ought  to  have,  which,  of  course,  includes 

6  Job.  ^       ,   _, 

Among  the  other  absurdities  that  the  opponents  of  democracy 
advance  Is  that  the  present  Democratic  administration  Is  an  enemy 
to  business.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  everybody,  except  those  who 
refuse  to  see.  that  the  only  means  of  attaining  more  comfort  for 
the  have-nots  Is  to  nurture  business.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
Jobs  be  supplied,  and  Joblessness  Is  om  biggest  handicap  today. 
Nurturing  business,  however,  does  not  consist  In  giving  additional 
opportunity  to  exploit  those  who  have  already  been  exploited  into 
penury. 

In  our  advance  toward  permanent  pro::perity  wc  must  all  rise  to- 
gether— business  and  its  customers,  capital  and  labor,  industry  and 
agriculture.  The  consumer  must  have  the  means  to  buy  if  the  pro- 
ducer is  to  make  money  There  Is  neither  wealth  nor  progress  In 
shelves  full  of  goods  with  an  Inadequate  number  of  purchasers. 
The  remedy  lies  with  business.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  comes  mainly  from  the  wages  the  people  receive.  If  private 
Industry  holds  back,  the  Government  must  supply  the  lack  of  wages 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  a  bare  subsistence  wage  is  not  enough 
to  do  the  Job.  Business  Is  coming  to  an  appreciation  of  this  self- 
evident  fact.  It  is  moving — too  slowly  perhaps — but  gradually  the 
slack  is  being  taken  up.  I  haven't  the  statistics  at  hand,  but 
generally  we  know  that  employment  is  increasing  and  that  the  big 
industries  are  progressing.  Whenever  I  hear  anybody  moaning  over 
the  state  of  the  country  I  go  back  to  where  we  stood  when  the 
Democratic  administration  took  over  the  bufelness  of  government. 
The  comparison  should  not  be  between  where  we  are  and  where 
we  would  like  to  be.  but  where  we  are  and  where  we  were.  That  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  national  trend. 

This  Is  an  Andrew  Jackson  occasion.  You  know  what  that  great 
Democrat  did  for  Florida  away  back  yonder  when  It  was  Spanish. 
I  have  been  told  that  what  he  did  then  offended  the  legalists  of 
his  day.  He  even  quarreled  with  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  title 
of  the  American  settlers  to  their  lands. 

As  President  he  was  accused  of  pretty  much  everything  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Is  accused  of  today  by  his  enemies.  Business  was  In- 
tensely shocked  when  he  took  on  the  Blddle  Banks  and  Insisted  on 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Government  as  against  the  dom- 
ination of  the  great  bank.  Business  learned  In  time  that  he  was 
right  and  they  were  wrong.  They  said  he  was  going  ahead  In  his 
advancement  of  real  democracy  too  rapidly  When  he  saw  a  Job 
that  needed  to  be  done,  he  did  It.  and  he  put  the  Democratic  Party 
on  such  solid  ground  that  it  has  been  Jillve  and  active  for  a  century. 
It  was  only  at  such  times  as  the  party  ceased  to  be  genuinely  demo- 
cratic that  the  people  turned  to  the  opposition. 

It  is  our  business  today  to  heed  that  warring.  Our  political 
foes  are  seeking  to  discredit  what  this  administration  has  done. 
It  Is  eagerly  striving  to  promote  such  a  rift  in  our  party  as  will 
give  them  a  look-in  in  1940.  It  has  all  the  money  in  the  world  to 
work  with  It  Is  putting  up  a  front  of  progresslvlsm  in  some  sec- 
tions, to  mask  its  purpose  of  reestablishing  a  reactionary  regime 
that  would  undo  what  the  Democrats  have  done.  It  is  skillfully 
avoiding  any  declarations  of  policy  or  principle,  and  making  its 
campaign  solely  on  criticism  without  offering  anything  approaching 
a  remedy.  I  am  sure  their  effort  will  be  unsuccessful,  but  It  would 
be  foolish  to  underestimate  the  perils  of  the  coming  campaign. 
We  must  put  up  as  Intensive  a  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  gains 
of  real  democracy  as  if  the  perils  were  doubly  apparent. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  Democratic  national  organization  to  carry  on 
this  battle  The  affairs  being  held  throughout  Flo'-lda  tonight  are 
part  of  the  movement  to  provide  us  with  funds  to  meet  the  assault, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  party  for  that  service.  I 
deem  it  as  part  of  your  splendid  hospitality,  that  you  combine  this 
delightful  occasion  with  the  really  Important  contribution  to  our 
cause  I  have  no  misgivings  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen  in  1940. 
In  the  nature  of  things  every  party  in  power  has  to  meet  a  test  of 
Its  popularity  whenever  the  4-year  period  -oUs  by.  As  chalnnan 
of  your  national  committee  I  can  take  nothing  for  granted.  Oxu 
opposition  is  well-organized,  resourceful,  and  unscnapulous.  With 
no  responsibUlty  it  can  and  wiU  make  every  promise  that  suits 
Its  purpose,  and  even  though  its  promises  are  contradictory  in  dif- 
ferent   sections   and   before   different   audiences,   they   cannot   be 

Ignored  safely.  ^  ,  ^^         w  *  *    ..^ 

We  can  and  will  meet  these  assaults,  and  repel  them,  but  to  do 
BO  is  going  to  Involve  a  lot  of  work,  and  while  we  cannot  possibly 
match  their  campaign  fund— for  the  massed  wealth  of  every  privi- 
lege-seeking agency  and  individual  will  be  at  their  disposal— we  are 
going  to  n^d  every  dollar  we  can  raise  to  keep  the  people  advised 
Is  to  the  real  Issues  of  the  campaign.  For  this  reason  Florida  s 
patriotic  generosity  Is  doubly  welcome. 

What  they  are  striving  for  Is  to  undermine  and  nullify  the  New 
Deal  measures.  Our  task  is  to  preserve  what  has  t>een  accom- 
plished and  to  finish  the  Job  so  auspiciously  conducted  by  our  great 
President.  His  courage  and  devotion  to  the  people  s  welfare,  his 
infinite  patience  and  matchless  energy  has  brought  us  far  on  the 
road  to  recovery  He  has  not  pleased  all  the  people  all  the  tlme^ 
Errors  have  been  made,  for  In  an  enterprise  of  the  magiiltude  of 
the  task  that  was  placed  on  his  shoulders  some  mistakes  were 
inevitable.  But  taken  In  its  full  aspect,  no  administration  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  has  accomplished  so  much  lor  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  He  has  kept  us  at  peace  In  a  disturbed 
world.  He  has  so  handled  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  to  make 
us  the  envied  of  all  the  states  on  earth.     He  has  kept  our  national 


credit  at  the  top  and  preserved  for  tis  respect  and  prestige  among 
the  powers,  great  and  small. 

That  is  our  strength;  that  Is  why  I  feel  that  regardless  of  the  lU 
will  of  every  exploiter  among  our  people,  and  all  they  can  muster  to 
their  support,  the  Democratic  Party  can  look  forward  to  another 
endorsement  by  our  people  next  year. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  14  ilegislatit^e  day  of  Monday,  March  13).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT,  MARCH  7.  1939 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  scholarly  address  by  a 
distinguished  American  writer.  Alexander  WooUcott.  on  the 
subject  of  the  admission  of  German  refugee  children  into  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer.  I  Bell]  Hear  ye!  [Bell]  Hear  ye!  [Bell]  Hear  ye! 
Alexander  Woollcott.  the  town  crier. 

Mr  Woollcott  This  Is  Woollcott  speaking.  The  old  bell  you  ve 
just  heard — I  found  It  under  the  galoshes  In  the  haU  closet  and 
brought  It  to  town  with  me  because  I've  something  on  my  mind. 
Indeed.  I've  come  hat  In  hand  to  this  network  and  asked  for  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  You  see.  I  have  a  story  to  tell — a  story  first 
told  me  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  a  neighbor  and  dear  friend 
of  mine  That  neighbor  was  a  warm-hearted  and  altogether  de- 
lightful woman  who's  been  dust  In  the  churchyard  these  m^ny 
years     I  submit  her  story  now— I  know  she  would  have  wished  me 

to as  a  free-will  offering  to  a  cause  which  is  close  to  my  heart. 

A  cause  Important  enough  In  all  conscience  for  Its  own  sake;  Impor- 
tant in  terms  of  the  wounds  it  will  heal,  the  eyes  It  will  dry.  the 
hearts  It  will  reassxire.  But  also  a  cause  which  as  a  symbol — most 
of  all  as  a  symbol — Is  of  an  Importance  I  have  no  words  to  convey. 
My  story  Is  a  parable  which  was  good  and  true  when  first  It  was 
set  down  on  paper,  but  which  has  never,  I  think,  had  so  many 
overtones  as  It  has  at  this  moment — ^thls  anxlotis  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  ^       .^       ^  ,  _m  w 

This  anxious  moment.  In  Prague  the  other  day  a  young  Jewish 
university  student  went  to  a  travel  agency  there  and  asked  to  buy 
a  ticket  "Where  to?"  said  the  clerk.  "Well."  said  the  young  man. 
"what  kind  of  tickets  have  you  got?"  Yawning,  the  clerk  pushed 
forward  a  globe  on  which  was  spread  a  map  of  the  entire  wo'Jd. 
The  boy  looked  thoughtfully  over  every  inch  of  It  before  he  pushed 
It  back  and  asked,  "Haven't  you  anything  better?" 

In  London  the  other  day  two  refugees  came  face  to  face  In  Plca- 
dlUy  One  of  them  told  how  bed  just  succeeded  In  booking  passege 
to  Australia.  At  this  his  friend  was  aghast.  "Isn't  that  terribly 
far   off?"     "Far   off?"   the   first   refugee    repeated.     "Par   off   from 

where'" 

Weli  we  win  have  our  little  jokes.  For.  mark  you,  folks  laiigh 
at  the  most  unlikely  times.  Have  to.  Remember  the  Cavalier? 
That  air  liner  from  New  York  to  Bermuda?  The  one  which, 
on  a  day  In  January,  200  mUes  off  Cape  May,  sank  in  a  trackless 
sea'  Remember  how.  buoyed  up  by  life  belts  and  clinging  close 
to  one  another  for  comfort  and  support,  these  pieces  of  human 
flotsam  rode  those  desolate  waters  for  10  mortal  hours  until  the 
candle  of  their  hope  was  guttering  In  Its  socket?  Did  you  note— 
of  course  you  did;  we  all  did  and  with  a  certain  pride — how, 
even  when  hope  was  dimmest — especially  when  hope  was  dim- 
mest and  their  strength  almost  gone,  they  told  one  another  stories 
and  cracked  jokes  and  sang  songs?  Cracking  jokes  and  singing 
songs  on  the  very  edge  of  eternity.  That,  you'll  agree,  must 
have  taken  a  bit  of  doing.  They  were,  you  will  say,  of  the  stuff 
that  can  joke  and  laugh  on  the  rim  of  the  pit  of  despair.  Well, 
aren't  we  all?  What  else  do  you  think  is  going  on  tonight  tinder 
the  evening  lamps  in  any  house  In  England  or  Prance?  Or  In 
Holland?     Don't  forget  Holland.  ^  ^   v.  ,     -. 

These  rescued  10  from  the  Cavalier — they  had  helped  one  an- 
other Its  not  always  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world  for  ship- 
wrecked men  on  a  rait  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  people  floundering 

In  the  sea.  .  .     j   ..w  ij 

None  know  that  better  than  some  who  survlyed  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Tttontc— the  proud  palace  now  lying  full  fathom 
five  in  the  North  Atlantic.  When  she  struck  the  iceberg  25  years 
ago no  27;  the  Titanic  went  down  In  1912 — some  of  her  pas- 
sengers got  away  In  lifeboats.  More  jumped  with  life  belts  and 
of  those  a  few  were  stlU  alive  In  the  ley  sea  at  sunrise  when  ships 
came  steaming  to  the  rescue.  But  the  best  life  preservers  were 
the  rafts— the  collapsible  rafts  So  many  were  able  to  get  aboard 
them.    No  wonder  they  became  dangerously  overloaded.    Men  and 
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women  standing  and  kneeling  upon  them,  awaah  with  the  sea. 
Surely  the  most  dreadful  memories  ot  the  Titantc  were  those 
brought  ashore  at  last  by  the  haunted  men  and  women  on  the 
rafu  who  had  fought  off  with  oars  the  desperate  people  in  the 
■ea  who  tried  to  climb  up  beside  them.  Why,  sitting  in  his  com- 
fortable chair  beside  the  fire,  there  may  be  listening  to  me  now— 
^here  is  always  something  fateful,  you  know,  in  the  reach  of  any 
broadcast— there  may  be  listening  to  me  at  this  moment  some 
aging  survivor  of  the  Titanic  who  did  Just  that.  One  wonders 
how  well  he  sleeps  o'  nights.  Even  after  7  and  20  years  one  does 
not  envy  him  his  memories. 

Beating  the  drowning  people  off  our  raft,  striking  them  wltn  our 
oars  so  that  their  despairing  hands  let  go  and  they  slip  back  into 
the  sea— that  Is  what  happens  at  time  of  shipwreck.  Time  of 
6hip\*Teck.  For  great  multitudes,  what  else,  my  friends,  is  this? 
Beating  the  drowning  people  off  our  raft.  Isn't  that  Just  what 
we,  the  luckier  nations  of  the  world,  are  doing  every  day  to  the 
refugees  in  flight  from  the  despotism  of  middle  Europe?  Barring 
the  road  to  the  most  pitiful  migration  since  the  world  began? 
What  else  are  we  doing,  and.  la  heaven's  name,  what  else  can  we 
do?  Not  much.  But  a  little  more  than  we  are  doing — a  little 
more.     So  little — but  something. 

I  think  every  decent  person  m  this  country  felt  a  wave  of  relier 
when  the  news  came  from  Washington  the  other  day  that  Senator 
Wacntr  had  introduced  the  bill  now  known  as  the  Wagner-Rogers 
bill  This  with  no  hurt  to  anyone  anywhere,  will,  at  least  take 
care  of  some  of  the  children.  It  Is  proposed  for  this  year  and 
next  so  to  raise  the  German  qtiota  that  20.000  youngsters— the 
oldest  no  more  than  14— can  come  into  this,  a  free  country. 
Here  is  a  small  boy  adrift  because  his  folks  are  Catholics.  Here  is 
a  little  girl  whose  black  crime  is  that  her  grandfather  was  a  Jew. 
Here's  a  kid  whose  dad  Is  In  a  concentration  camp  because  he  had 
the  spunk  to  show  a  little  of  that  Independence  which  you  and  I 
take  for  granted  as  our  birthright.  Twenty  thousand  kids.  Homes 
here  are  waiting  for  them  and  would  be  waiting  hungrily  for  as 
many  more.  The  Quakers,  those  friends  in  gray  who  always  stand 
by  in  time  of  trouble — the  Quakers  wUl  see  that  all  creeds  and  all 
kinds  are  represented.  The  only  dlfUculty  Is  a  technical  one.  All 
that  Is  needed  is  a  t<>mporary  change  In  the  Immigration  law. 
The  Wagner-Rogers  bill  takes  care  of  that. 

I  assume  that  bill  wUl  pass.  Yet  I  could  wish  that  before  they 
go  to  bed  tonight  every  voter  within  the  soiind  of  my  voice  would 
send  word  to  Congress  in  its  behalf.  For  I  hope  it  passes  unani- 
mously, a  fresh  reminder  that  this  country  Is  sUll  strong  enough 
to  be — as  it  was  In  the  beginning — a  refuge  for  the  oppressed. 
The  Wagner-Rogers  bill.  Its  the  least  we  can  do  for  the  least 
of  these. 

When  I  heard  the  bill  had  been  introduced.  I  fotmd  myself  wish- 
ing that  someone  among  its  spokesmen  would  tell  the  story  of  Miss 
Vllda's  dream.  That  story  seemed  to  me  meant  for  this  moment. 
Then  I  knew  I  mxist  tell  It.  Must?  Had  to;  on  my  own  hook.  If 
not  on  my  own  hook-up.  So  here  it  Is.  I  first  came  across  it  in  a 
dog's-eared  old  book  called  Timothy's  Quest  by  the  late  Kate 
Douglas  Wlggin. 

I  don't  know  who  reads  Timothy's  Quest  today,  but  If  you  dont 
know  It  by  heart  you  can  probably  get  It  at  the  Ubrary  'round  the 
comer.     It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  read  It. 

Timothy  was  a  shabby  and  stout-hearted  foundling— a  9-year-old 
■  ragamuffin  who  played  knight-errant  in  behalf  of  a  girl  called  Gay. 
Gay  needed  a  protector,  for  she  was  very  beautiful  and  only  4 
and  like  Timothy  himself,  she.  too.  had  been  left  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  world— left  on  the  windy  doorstep  by  someone  who  rang  the 
bell  and  ran  away.  In  a  swarming  aUey  in  the  meanest  part  ol 
Boston  a  blowsy  old  wanton  had.  for  a  time,  been  paid  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown  to  look  after  Timothy  and  Gay.  but 
when  she  died  there  was  no  one  to  say  who  the  kids  were  nor 
where  thev  had  come  from.  So  among  the  neighbors  who  laid  her 
out  there  "was  talk  of  shipping  them  off  to  an  orphanage.  Wheri 
the  anxioxxs  Timothy  overheard  that  talk,  he  and  the  lady,  Gay.  lit 
out  for  parts  unknown,  the  boy  pulling  her  In  a  home-made  cart 
that  was  Just  an  old  clothes  basket  on  wheels.  Gay  must  go  to  no 
orphanage.    She  must  have  a  home,  and  he  was  going  to  find  cme 

It  was  close  to  sundown  when,  after  a  wild  ride  on  a  freight  train 
and  another  on  a  hay  wagon,  this  lady  In  distress  and  her  cham- 
nlon  stained  with  the  dust  of  the  road  and  now  ahnost  tuckered 
out  'passed  through  a  vUlage  and  paused  before  a  neat  farmhouse 
with  elms  standing  sentinel  beside  it  and  a  white  picket  fence 
Tound  about.  The  apple  trees  drooped  with  the  weight  of  theUr 
fruit  and  the  shining  milk  cans  winked  in  the  reddening  sunlight. 
-This  "  Timothy  said,  "will  do."  And  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

In  that  house  so  spotless,  so  cheerless,  there  lived  a  bitter  and 
lonely  old  maid.  Miss  VUda  Cummings.  Imagine  her  feelings  when 
she  opened  the  door  and  found  those  two  refugees  standing  ex- 
SctSt  on  her  front  stoop.  Land  o'  liberty.  "Please  '  said  Tlm- 
SSy  "do  you  need  any  babies  here.  If  you  please?  Dfar  me- 
suzz,'  what  a  commotion.  Out  In  the  bam.  milking  cows  the  ^"d 
man  thought  It  was  a  good  idea.  Might  make  Miss  VUda  human. 
And  m  the  kitchen.  Samantha  Ann  'lowed  as  how  It  was  a  good 
Idea  too  But  Miss  Vilda.  rocking  furiously,  would  not  listen  to 
Uch  balderdash.  What?  Take  In  two  dirty  ""le  waifs  from 
heaven  knew  where?  They  must  be  crazy.  Would  she  mm  the 
chuS?n  out  then?  WeU.  no.  not  exactly.  Not  with  night  com  ng 
on  and  them  so  hungry  and  tired  She  was  a  good  Christian 
S^m^,  and  she  hoped^iie  knew  her  duty.    She'd  wash  them  and 


feed  them  and  give  them  a  bed  ;  or  the  night.  But  in  the  morning 
shed  send  them  to  an  orphanag?.  That's  what  she  thought.  Yes. 
that's  what  Miss  Vllda  thought >hen  she  went  to  bed.  But  before 
morning  the  stone  had  been  roll  ed  away  from  the  sepulcher  ol  her 
heart.     For  In  the  night  Miss  V  Ida  had  had  a  dream. 

She  dreamed  that  on  a  day  of  blinding  heat  it  was  her  doom  to 
climb  a  mountain.  The  way  Mas  steep  and  the  road  was  rough 
and  the  briars  caught  at  her  si  Irt.  A  little  girl,  with  a  face  like 
Gay's  came  running  toward  hei  ,  holding  out  her  hands  as  if  she 
wanted  to  be  taken  up  into  lu  Iss  Vllda's  arms.     But  Miss  VUda 

-     -  -  —   -"  sie  could  do  to  go  on  alone.     The 

I   her  and  her  back  was  lame.     The 
a  loes  and  the  briars  caught  at  her 


pushed  her  aside.     It  was  all 
merciless  sun  beat  down  upon 
sharp  stones  cut  through  her 


Skirts.    Again  the  child  appears  1  before  her  and  again  she  pushed 


her  away  and  again  she  went 
fainting,  her  strength  almost 


an  with  the  weary  climb,  her  spirit 

i^utix.B.  wcx   o.,.x.5.x.  » =v     ;one.     When  once  more  the  child 

reappeared  Miss  Vilda  was  too  v  eak  to  put  her  aside  and  the  child 
crept  into  her  arm^.  And  then,  quite  suddenly.  Miss  Vilda  felt 
no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun.  1  he  stones  scattered  before  her  step. 
The  briars  parted  to  make  a  path  for  her.  She  lost  all  sense  that 
she  was  climbing  at  all,  the  ii^ay  now  seemed  so  easy,  so  easy. 
Before  she  knew  it  she  had  rea  ched  the  top.  And  there  an  angel 
was  waiting  and  took  the  chid  from  her.  Stooping,  the  angel 
dipped  a  finger  in  the  dust  and  with  it  wrote  on  Miss  Vllda's  fore- 
head a  single  word.  And  th(  word  that  the  angel  wrote  was 
"Inasmuch." 
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EDITORIAL    AND    LETTERS    CONCERNING    GERMAN    REFUGEE 


CH  LDREN 


becoming  public  charges 

It  should  be  emphasized  th^ 
existing  quota  restrictions  on 


free  and  self-supporting,  with 
country  would   be   following 
Despite  their  crowded  populat 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recor  a  an  editorial  from  the  Galveston 

'    1939,  entitled  "German  Refugee 

^^^^^ ,    Dn  the  same  subject  from  A.  S. 

Langsdorf,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo;  Susan  M. 
Kingsbury,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women;  and  Mary  Riii,  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objectioi;.  the  editorial  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Galveston  (Teic.)   News  of  February  20.  19391 

CrEMAN    RirUCEE    CHnj)EZN 

No  decisive  objection  can  le  offered  to  the  proposal  to  admit 
10  000  German  refugee  children  into  the  United  SUtes  during  each 
of  the  calendar  years  1939  an  i  1940.  Introduced  into  the  Senate 
as  a  Joint  resolution  by  Senat<  r  Wagner,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  the  proposal  has  the  support  of  many 
prominent  Catholic  and  Protjstant  churchmen,  and  also  of  the 
leaders  of  both  branches  of  or  ;anized  labor. 

■             '  children,  all  of  whom  would  be  14 
^., not  affect  the  domestic  unemploy- 
ment  situation.     The   stipulal  ion   that   none   should    be   admitted 
until  provision  for  their  care  1  lad  been  made  by  responsible  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  private  organizations  would  insure  against  their 


the  Wagner  law  wotild  not  suspend 

c*«wu6  HV.WW.  »„>,~.^v. . the  immigration  of  adults.     Its  sole 

effect  would  be  to  make  poss  ble  the  rescue  of  20,000  hapless  and 
helpless  children  whom  Nazi  ;  )ersecutlon  deprived  of  parental  pro- 
tection.    In  givmg  some  of     hose  children  a  chance  to  grow  up 
.. .■__    _.i.j  ^j^g  jjgjp  Qj  kindly  Americans,  our 

the  lead  of  England  and  Holland. 
j.»ca^.ii-c  w..-.»  ^.v,--^-  ,-v.^»._tions,  those  countries  are  admitting 
refugee  children  as  rapidly  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate them. 

Among  the  victims  of  Euro  >e's  politically  Inspired  hate  none  are 
more  pathetic  than  the  Gemsan  chUdren  whose  parents  have  been 
sent  to  concentration  camps  or  who.  for  other  reasoris,  have  been 
thrown  up)on  the  mercy  of  tie  world.  It  is  estimated  that  50.000 
children  under  14  have  suffer*  d  that  dreadful  fate.  About  half  are 
Jewish  and  the  rest  are  Ca  hollc  and  Protestant.  Some  of  the 
latter  group  are  treated  as  oitcasts  because  they  had  one  Jewish 
grandparent.  Others  of  pur«  Aryan  ancestry  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  bom  to  parents  wha  insist  upon  thinking  for  themselves, 
which  in  the  Nazi  code  Is  m  cruue  as  great  as  the  possession  of 
Jewish  blood. 
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Much  as  Americans  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
EXirope,  It  is  Impossible  to  offer  sanctuary  In  this  country  to  aU 
refugees,  however  urgent  their  need.  It  would  dishonor  our  tradi- 
tions of  humanity  and  freedom,  however,  to  refuse  the  small 
measure  of  help  contemplated  by  the  Wagner  resolution. 

Washington  Untvehsttt. 
„   „  St.  Louts.  March  7.  1939. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner:  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  on  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  permitting  the 
admission  of  German  refugee  children  during  the  calendar  years 
1939  and  1940.  I  hope  very  much  that  every  effort  wlU  be  made  to 
expedite  action  on  this  Important  matter. 
Very  respectftilly, 

A.  8.  Langsdorf,  Dean. 

Women's  UNXVERsrrr  Cttra, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  11.  1939. 
Senator  Robert  Wagner, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wagner  :  On  behalf  of  the  Women's  University  Club, 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  composed  of  1,100  women,  I  am  writing  you  in  support  of 
the  resolution  you  have  introduced  and  that  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee' on  Immigration. 

The  bin  authorizes,  as  I  understand  It,  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  a  limited  number  of  refugee  children;  that  is, 
1,000  in  the  calendar  year  1939  and  1.000  In  the  calendar  year  1940, 
Arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  placement  of  these  children 
In  families  of  their  own  nationality  or  religion.  They  would  not 
become  dependent  upon  the  United  States  as  they  will  be  guar- 
anteed care.  Thus  there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming  a  public 
charge.  Also,  they  would  in  no  way  affect  ovir  labor  problems  as 
they  would  not  reach,  within  5  years,  the  age  at  which  they  would 
enter  the  labor  market. 

Again,  therefore,  may  we  express  our  approval  of  the  legislation. 
Cordially  yours, 

Susan  M.  Kingsbubt,  President. 

New  York,  March  10.  1939. 

Hon.   ROBERT  WAGNER, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt   Dear   Senator:    May   I   send   my   profound   hope   that   the 
Wagner -Rogers  bill,  providing  for  the  admittance  to  this  country 
of  10.000  children  from  Germany,  meets  with  immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic passage. 

Surely  we  are  not  so  niggardly  that  we  hesitate  to  share  whatever 
we  may  have  with  innocent  children  unable  to  help  themselves. 

With  appreciation  of  your  altruistic  and  sympathetic  stand, 
believe  me. 

Very  sincerely. 

Mart  Rus. 


President  Roosevelt's  Words  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  13) .  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HAROLD  CALLENDER  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
MAGAZINE  OP  MARCH  12,  1939 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Harold 
Callender,  of  London,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  March  12,  1939,  entitled  "Roosevelt's  Words 
Re-echo  in  Europe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  March  12,  1939] 

ROOSEVrLT'S  WORDS  RE-ECHO  IN   EUROP* 

(By  Harold  Callender) 

If  the  question  "Who  are  the  men  who  most  Influence  European 
affairs?"  were  sisked  at  random  in  London.  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Rome, 
the  overwhelming  answer  in  all  these  capitals  and  among  aU 
classes   wovUd  be:    Hitler,   Mussolini.   Chamberlain,   and    Roosevelt. 

By  many  subjects  of  totalitarian  states,  as  well  as  by  citizens  of 
constitutional  countries.  President  Roosevelt's  necessary  Inclusion 
among  the  leading  four  is  regarded  as  a  reassuring  sign  in  uncer- 
tain times.    For  millions  of  people  living  on  both  sides  of  the 


Ideological  frontier  look  upon  the  man  In  the  Whtte  Houm  as  a 
powerful,  powlbly  a  decisive,  force  lor  peace;  and  It  U  thU  very 
fact  which  partly  explains  the  fury  with  which  he  has  been 
attacked  by  the  government-controlled  presa  In  the  unconstitu- 
tional countries. 

In  many  European  minds  America  has  taken  on  Bomewhat  the 
shape  of  a  good  fairy  who,  having  once  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory at  a  crucial  moment  and  then  vanished  from  the  European 
scene,  might  conceivably  turn  up  again  to  fill  the  role  of  • 
deus  ex  machlna  by  insuring  a  favorable  ending  of  the  European 
drama — next  time,  it  Is  hoped,  not  by  tvirnlng  the  tide  of  battle 
but  by  preventing  it. 

Few  informed  Europeans  can  discern  many  hopeful  signs  amid 
the  darkness  of  pessimism  and  fear  which  armaments  and  aggres- 
sion have  spread  over  an  entire  continent;  but  America  seems  to 
them  to  be  one,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  such  signs.  It  is  to  her 
that  many  look  to  save  Europe,  not  merely  from  the  dominion  of 
any  one  power  or  creed  but  from  war  itself — from  a  war  which,  as 
many,  including  Mr.  Chamberlalr^  believe,  would  bring  chaos  from 
which  Europe  might  not  recover. 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  whereas  after  August  1914  It  was 
the  rallying  of  a  transatlantic  ally  in  war  that  was  awaited  with 
natural  impatience,  today  it  is  the  mobilization  of  America's  sym- 
pathy and  resources  for  the  preservation  of  a  threatened  civilization 
which  some  hope  for  and  some  count  upon.  The  last  great  war 
came  suddenly,  taking  Europe  by  surprise.  The  so-called  next  war 
has  been  steadily  and  visibly  approaching  for  years,  like  a  sinister 
comet  announcing  its  measured  advance;  some  believe  It  has  already 
struck  in  spots;  and  the  problem  is  to  check  or  avoid  It. 

When  Europeans  think  of  America's  preventive  role  they  think 
chiefly  of  her  tremendous  economic  resources  and  the  moral  power 
with  which  they  have  endowed  her.  As  they  see  it,  the  mere  prob- 
ability that  those  resources  will  be  thrown  against  an  aggressor 
will  cause  him  to  pause  before  making  war.  They  believe  that 
probability  already  exists,  and  that  the  pause  may  have  begun. 
They  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  outspoken  note  to  Berlin  last 
September  greatly  helped  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  a  small  neigh- 
bor, and  that  his  plain  words  since  have  strengthened  the  hands 
of  all  those  in  many  countries  who  are  struggling  to  keep  Europe 
from  exploding. 

They  think  the  President  has  stllTened  the  backs  and  raised  the 
spirits  of  Britain  and  France,  who  have  repeatedly  paid  such  heavy 
prices  for  peace  that  none  can  doubt  their  pacific  Intentions. 
They  think  his  words  and  acts  have  served  to  restrain  the 
impulses  toward  violence  which  only  too  obviously  exist. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  and  inaccurste  to  assume  that  in  cham- 
pioning peace  and  democracy  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  necessarily  spoken 
on  behalf  of  one  group  of  powers.  He  has  not  adopted  the  British 
or  the  French  foreign  policies;  in  some  respects  he  has  cut  sharply 
across  them.  He  has  expressed  the  thoughts  and  desires  not  only 
of  the  bulk  of  the  British  and  French  but  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Germans  and  Italians.  For  the  subjects  of  dictators — though  many 
dare  not  say  so — are  as  fearful  of  war  and  as  desperately  eager  for 
peace  as  citizens  of  freer  countries.  This  correspondent  has  visited 
m  the  last  year  or  so  all  the  four  great  capitals  of  western  Europ* 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  a  score  of  other  cities  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Britain,  and  France;  and  hie  deepest  Impression  is 
of  the  obvious  and  profound  longing  for  peace  that  exists  even  In 
the  most  warlike  of  states. 

Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  pleading  for  peace  and  lor  the  tolerance 
and  the  live-and-let-live  freedom  associated  with  democracy,  has 
expressed  the  yearnings  of  most  Etiropeans,  whatever  flags  they 
live  tinder.  Peace  is  an  almost  universal  human  desire  today  in 
spite  of  the  unprecedented  proportion  of  national  Incomes  which 
governments  are  spending  to  prepare  for  war. 

Like  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  in  1917  and  1918  called  upon  the 
Germans  to  overthrow  the  Kaiser  (the  most  effective  single  bit  of 
wartime  propaganda).  Mr.  Roosevelt  today  has  appealed  to  the 
German  and  Italian  jieople  over  the  heads  of  their  governmenta. 
And  how  those  governments  hate  It!  Idany  of  his  ap{}eals  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  German  and  Italian  press;  others  have  been 
Indignantly  answered  by  somewhat  irrelevant  attacks  on  the  do- 
mestic vices  of  the  United  States.  But  many  have  been  heard. 
This  Is  quickly  discovered  by  anyone  who  travels  in  those  coun- 
tries and  understands  their  languages. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  set  the  pace  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who,  In  a  milder  way,  has  followed  suit  by  saying  that  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  wanted  peace,  but  he  could  not  be  8\ire 
those  feelings  would  always  be  shared  by  their  governments. 

But  the  President's  attitude  has  been  fundamentally  different 
from  the  ofBcial  British  one.  The  British  Government,  even  when 
Anthony  Eden  was  at  the  Foreign  OfBce.  repeatedly  argued  that 
nations  should  not  be  divided  Into  hostile  camps  on  Ideological 
lines,  that  Internal  regimes  of  other  countries  were  none  ol 
Britain's  business;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Ambassador  in  London 
spoke  In  this  same  vein  when  he  said  that  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences between  dictatorships  and  democracies  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  Into  unrelenting  antagonisms. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  draws  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  theory  and  practice  ol  dictatorship  and  those  of  democ- 
racy. He  insists  that  internal  regimes  concern  the  whole  world 
when  they  spill  over  frontiers  and  menace  free  countries.  Hla 
antagonism  to  dictatorship  Is.  In  this  sense,  already  unrelenting. 
And  many  Etuxipeans  are  glad  of  It. 
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Nor  have  th«  President's  policies  been  In  close  hannony  with 
thoS  orth^e  French  Government.  M.  Bonnet,  the  French  Foreign 
4ii^fit?r  ukes  a  much  more  complacent  view  of  the  Munich  agree- 
ment^haTMr  Roosevelt  takes.  Only  a  fortnight  alter  Jf- Rocs«- 
^Tt  withdrew  the  American  Ambassador  from  BerUn  M^BoMiet 
^Icomed  the  German  Foreign  Minister  to  Paris  and  signed  with 
bTm  an  agreement  which  to  some  suggested  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  French  Republic  and  the  Nazi  Reich.  There  are  nu- 
melSis  Frenchmen  besides  M.  Bonnet  who  ^^^i^k  Prance  mmt 
somehow  make  friends  with  Hitler  and  refrain  fjo°^i^«^*,°f  ^^I^ 
There  are  stUl  some  in  Britain  who  agree  with  M.  Bonnet^  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  agree  with  and  applaud  Mr. 

ROCS6V6lt  •* 

The  British,  like  the  French,  however,  are  chary  ol  voc^erous 
enthusiasm  for  two  reasons:  First,  they  wonder  ''^^^t^^Mr^ Roose- 
velt is  not  several  Jumps  ahead  of  his  own  peop  e  and  CongreK^ 
second,  they  fear  that  excessive  JubUation  on  their  part  might  be 

™'?t°?tTO  bad  we  haven't  settled  those  war  debts."  said  an  English- 
man recently     "Why  not  do  so  now?" 

"Oh  no;  it's  too  late."  said  another  Englishman.  "If  done  now 
It  woxild  look  as  if  we  were  payhig  because  we  wanted  Americas 

help  In  an  emergency."  w  ♦*.-.  ♦>,-  ««« 

Everywhere  one  travels  in  Europe  one  Is  asked  whether  the  neu- 
trality law  will  be  repealed,  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  '  get  away 
with  his  policy  of  backing  the  European  democracies  by  selling 
-  them  arms  and  by  warning  the  dictators.  Many  Europeans— in- 
cluding Germans  and  Italians — hope  and  believe  America  will  sup- 
port the  President's  policy,  but  they  recaU  their  disillusionment 
when  the  Senate  rejected  the  peace  treaty  and  the  League.  This 
seems  to  Justify  certain  doubts. 

"It  Is  wonderful  how  Roosevelt  talks  up  to  Hitler,  said  a  dls- 
tlnifulshed  German.  "He  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  know  how 
orto  be  willing  to  do  it.  He  U  a  valuable  restraining  influence, 
for  Germans  have  reason  to  respect  the  power  and  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States."  ^  ,^  ..    ^^ 

The  Nazi  press  may  inveigh  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  "war 
monger"  and  as  a  spokesman  of  "Jewish  capitalism'  (which  seems 
to  be  oddly  allied  In  the  Nazi  mind  with  "Jewish  bolshevlsm" ) . 
The  Italian  Fascist  press  may  overflow  with  venom,  calling  Roose- 
velt a  madman.  But  millions  of  Germans  and  Italians  are  cheered 
by  his  utterances,  while  In  speeches  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  they 
find  only  grounds  for  apprehension. 

After  Munich,  pessimism  seized  many  in  democratic  countries. 
"If  we  sell  the  pass,  why  should  be  expect  America  to  help  us?" 
they  asked  "If  the  European  democracies  abandon  a  small  nation 
and  continue  to  retreat.  Americans  can  no  longer  regard  Britain 
and  France  as  the  first-line  defenses  of  the  democratic  world.  We 
shall  now  lose  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  United  States.'* 

Since  then  the  British  and  French  have  recovered  much  of  their 
equilibrium  and  confidence.  They  have  convinced  themselves  that 
Europe  Is  not  yet  lost;  that  the  line  can  be  held  against  the  forces 
of  militarism,  even  though  the  Czech  defenses  have  been  sacrificed. 
They  still  hope  that  war  can  be  avoided,  though  some  would  avoid 
It  by  further  concessions,  while  others  feel  that  a  show  of  strength 

It  Is  America's  Influence  which  probably  will  decide  between  these 
two  policies  If  in  the  next  crisis  America  seems  to  stand  firmly 
behind  the  democracies,  holding  out  the  promise  of  her  resources 
to  reinforce  them  if  need  be,  Britain  and  France  will  be  less  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  further  extortions.  But  If  the  hope  of  American 
backing  should  diminish,  the  "spirit  of  Munich"  would  be  more 
likely  U)  revive  and  the  demands  of  the  dictators  woiUd  be  pressed 

°^In  this  wnse  It  Is  correct  to  say  that  British  and  French  foreign 
policies  and  with  them  the  fate  of  Europe,  depend  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  The  potential  aggressors  know 
they  could  not  win  a  war  If  America's  economic  power  were  against 
them  and  the  prospect  of  winning  by  a  sudden  air  attack  dwindles 
with  every  week  that  passes.  They  know  also  that  massacre  of 
civilians  with  aerial  bombs  would  be  sure  to  Incense  Americans 
and  would  t«nd  to  insure  their  support  for  the  democracies.  Con- 
sequently, the  dictators  are  reduced  to  bluffs  and  threats  which 
they  can  only  hope  will  not  be  called. 

Many  Europeans,  including  specialists  In  foreign  affairs,  believe 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  hesitation  to  make 
war  He  has  so  far  committed  the  United  States  to  nothing  except- 
ing sympathy  for  free  countries  and  for  victims  of  attaclc.  He  has 
simply  shown  his  own  dislike  of  dictatorship,  which  most  Amer- 
icans share  and  his  aversion  to  a  neutrality  statute  which  might 
actually  aid  an  aggressor.  He  has  stiggested  that  Americans  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  the  triumph  of  violence  and  brutality  in 
Europe  and  has  hinted  that  Americas  economic  power  should  be 
used  to  restrain  them.  He  has  Implied  that  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  all  for  America  to  keep  out  of  war  is  to  insure  that  no 
ereat  war  takes  place.  

In  1933  Mr  Roosevelt  appeared  to  Europeans  as  a  stubborn  and 
unaccommodating  nationalist,  since  he  flatly  refused  to  assist  In  the 
world  currency  siablllzation  proposed  at  the  economic  conference 
in  London:  and  to  conservatives,  notably  In  Britain,  he  seemed 
almost  a  revolutionary,  or  at  least  an  economic  heretic,  because  of 
his  bold  ventures  in  public  works  and  currency  manipulation  and 
an  unbalanced  Budget.  At  that  time  he  was  widely  feared  in 
Europe  for  the  strange  things  he  seemed  oent  "Pfn/o^^K  ^°  J^.^ 
economy  of  the  United  States,  which  was  so  vital  to  Europe  s 
recovery. 
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Economic  Data  Concerning  Brazil 
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R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORT*  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  14  (legislativdday  of  Monday,  March  13) .  1929 


INFORMATION    AND    DATA    ST^BMITTED    BY    HON.    ROBERT   R. 
REYNOLDS.    OP  jNORTH   CAROLINA 


Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  pubUshed  in  th^  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  some  information  afid  data  which  I  have  gathered 
concerning  our  sister  Republic  of  Brazil,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  on  the  flooi  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday  and 
which  subject  was  so  ably  iiscussed  by  my  honorable  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Ulinois  [Mr.  Lewis],  at  which 
time  he— displaying  his  usual  courtesy— permitted  me.  along 
with  others  of  this  body,  to  jain  with  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  data  submitted  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  interest  to  the 


Members  of  Congress  as  a 
have  been  turned  southward 


whole  since  the  eyes  of  America 
in  a  study  of  world  commerce,  in 
which" we  are  all  naturally  v  tally  interested. 

There  being  no  objectior .  the  data  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo  lows: 
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Brazil  Is  the  largest  South 
latlon.     In  size  it  slightly 
Including  Alaska.     The  _ 
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During  the  3  years  1935-37 
Imports  was  $267,300,000,  of 
$61,100,000    (22.8  percent). 

The  average  value  of  Brazil 
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exports  during  the  period  1935-37 
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unusually  heavy  during  the  first  half  of  1938.  while  the  value  of 
exports  declined,  reflecting  the  declining  world  market  prices  for 
Brazilian  products,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  import  balance 
during  the  January-June  period  of  $11,234,465. 

WHAT  BRAZIL    NEEDS   FKOM    THE   UNTTED    STATES 

Brazil  in  recent  years  has  been  making  a  strong  effort  to  achieve 
diversification  of  production  through  new  crops  and  the  promotion 
of  manufacturing.  Emphasis  is  also  being  placed  upon  the  im- 
provement of  transportation  and  communication  facilities,  both  as 
a  means  of  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  national  unity  and 
for  the  purp>ose  of  opening  up  undeveloped  resources.  The  Govern- 
ment has  recently  formulated  a  5-year  economic  plan,  which  calls 
for  large  outlays  for  communications  equipment.  Industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  other  forms  of  capital  goods.  No  official  statement  of 
the  probable  amounts  of  these  goods  which  will  be  required  has 
been  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  but  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates it  appears  likely  that  upward  of  $50,000,000  additional  might 
be  used  to  advantage  during  1939. 

Principal  capital  goods  needed  are  as  follows: 

Railroad  materials  equipment  and  supplies $25,  000.  000 

Industrial  machinery 11.000.  OOa 

Iron  and  steel 1  °?°- 2^ 

Motor  vehicles ^•^°°?25 

Transjxjrt  planes 1.000,000 

Airport  construction 2,000.000 

Army  planes ,  3.  200.  OOP 

Total 48,  700.  000 

Furthermore,  if  It  were  jjosslble  to  regain  even  part  of  our  lost 
markets  in  Brazil  for  wheat,  coal.  ofBce  appliances,  and  many  other 
goods,  a  very  considerable  Increase  in  trade  v/ould  result. 

Railway  equipTnent 

Brazil  has  long  been  one  of  our  leading  foreign  markets  for  rail- 
way equipment.  During  the  25-year  period.  1910-34,  about  38  per- 
cent of  Brazil's  total  imports  of  railway  equipment  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  5-year  economic  plan  puts  particular  emphasis 
on  the  Improvement  of  transportation  and  comnrunicatlon  facili- 
ties. In  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States,  Brazil  has  only 
about  21.000  miles  of  railways,  and  present  facilities  are  Inadequate 
to  handle  the  demands  made  upon  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $25,000,000  is  needed  In  the  immediate  futvire  for 
the  pvirchase  of  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  construction  mate- 
rials. This  estimate  does  not  Include  labor  costs,  which.  It  is 
assumed,  would  be  met  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  Further- 
more, the  figures  relate  only  to  the  needs  for  rehabilitating  tne 
present  net.  New  construction  designed  to  tap  undeveloped  re- 
sources, particularly  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  other  mineral 
deposits,  would  Involve  expenditures  of  far  greater  magnitude. 

IndtLStrial  machinery 

Brazil's  Imports  of  industrial  machinery  from  the  United  States 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  by  the  diversion  of  orners 
to  Germany — this  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
logical  supplier  by  reason  of  world  leadership  In  technology  of  the 
equipment  Involved. 

In  addition  to  this  current  business  Brazil  has  need  of  additional 
equipment  for  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  Pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  for  these  purposes  might  be  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

Road-building  machinery $2,000.  (X)0 

Construction,  pumping,  and  other  equipment  for  irri- 
gation   program 3.000.000 

Mining     machinery     for     developing     Itablra     Iron-ore 

deposits —     2.  500.  COO 

Vegetable  oil  extracting  and  processing  machinery 1.000,000 

Total 8.  500.  COO 

Iron  and  ateel  products 
Consumption  of  iron  and  steel  has  shown  an  upward  trend  for 
some  years,  owing  to  its  greater  use  in  connection  with  building 
construction  and  to  the  demand  from  numerous  secondary  metal- 
working  industries  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years.  Do- 
mestic production  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  rolled  goods  is  also  ex- 
panding, but  local  plants  are  able  to  supply  only  a  F>art  of  the 
total  demand.     Imports  of  the  major  items  of  Iron  and  steel  in 

1937  amounted  In  value  to  about  $40,000,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  furnished  approximately  one-fourth.  The  inauguration  of 
extensive  economic  developments  would  entaU  an  additional  de- 
mand for  approximately  $4,000,000  of  iron  and  steel  products 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  In  a  position  to  supply. 

Jlfofor  vehicles 

Brazil  has  steadily  Increased  Its  purchases  of  American  motor 
vehicles  since  the  low  point  reached  In  1932.  but  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  Brazilian  markets  has  declined  continuously  from 
S8  percent  in  1934  to  87  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1938.     In 

1938  these  purchases  will  approximate  only  30  percent  of  the  1929 
peak  More  automotive  highway  transport  equipment  Is  a  pressing 
need  in  Brazil  and  this  need  will  be  supplied  practlcaUy  100  per- 
cent from  the  United  States  providing  means  can  be  found  to 
overcome  German  trade  practices.  Under  these  conditions,  we 
might  expect  the  following  Increased  American  automotive  busi- 
ness In  Brazil  during  1939  as  measured  against  our  1938  volume: 


Passenper  cars 

Truck.s  and  busses - 
Assembly  parts 


Total. 


Number 


1.000 
700 


Valua 


$.sgQ.ooo 
awt.uuo 

500.000 


1,480.000 


The  automotive  replacement  parts  and  accessory  business  woxild 
presumably  show  a  proportionate  advance,  possibly  by  $1,000,000, 
because  this  class  of  business  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
fluctuating  exchange  rates  and  the  delays  in  effecting  dollar  settle* 

ments. 

Aeronautical  equipment 
Because  of  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  providing  more 
extensive  access  to  the  Brazilian  hinterland  by  land  transport, 
aviation  development  Is  also  a  matter  of  prime  consideration  to 
the  Brazilian  Government,  as  a  part  of  Its  program  of  national 
unification.  For  some  time  there  has  been  under  consideration 
a  supplementary  air  transport  network  which  would  be  operated 
by  the  Brazilian  Army.  It  Is  well  known  that  American  planes 
are  preferred  for  these  proposed  cperatlons.  Our  estimate  of  the 
Brazilian  requirements  for  American  transport  planes  for  this 
purpose  are: 


Year 

T'nfler 
12-plac« 

12-  to  25- 
plac« 

Over  25- 
plaoe 

Total 

Approxi- 
mate 
total  cost 

igag  

17 
20 
34 

S 
6 

4 

2 
2 
2 

24 

28 
40 

ji.ooo.ono 

1940 - 

1.  100.000 

IMi  . , 

1,250.000 

To  make  possible  this  more  extensive  and  efficient  operation  of 
schedule  transport  services  considerable  airport  construction  (by 
American  engineers)  and  airport-airways  equipment  (lights, 
hangars,  radio  aids  to  flying,  etc.)  would  be  needed.  Such  Amer- 
ican services  and  materials  as  could  be  used  for  these  purposes 
might  ccst  about  $2,000,000  annually.  j 

CccI  1 

Brazil  currently  consumes  around  two  to  two  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of  which  two-thirds  is  Imported.  In  1926 
the  greater  part  of  these  imports  were  American  coal  worth  about 
$10,000,000.  In  1937  our  coal  exports  to  Brazil  were  approximately 
190.CKX)  tons,  valued  at  $900,000,  while  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was 
divided  about  equally  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Al- 
though considerable  British  capital  Is  invested  in  railways,  gas 
plants,  and  electric-power  plants  in  Brazil,  there  are  other  public 
utilities,  the  state  railways,  and  federal  shipping  lines  which  might 
be  buyers  of  American  coal  under  favorable  conditions. 

Conrumer  goods 
Although  Brazil's  principal  requirements  for  United  States  mer- 
chandise are  In  the  capital  goods  field,  particularly  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  country's  vast  resources,  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  present  competitive  situation 
regarding  consumer  goods  deserves  special  consideration. 

An  Important  example  Is  the  market  for  breadstuffs.  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  items  of  Brazils  Import  trade.  Only  13  percent 
of  Brazilian  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  supplied  by 
domestic  production.  Most  of  our  nuu-ket  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
south  was  lost  to  Argentina  before  the  World  War,  but  American 
flour  (and  to  some  extent  wheat)  was  preferred  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States  prior  to  1931  In  1926  BrazU's  imports  of  breadstuffs 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  over  $18,000,000.  Since  that 
year  Brazil  has  developed  its  miUlng  industry,  and  Argentina 
wheat  has  largely  replaced  American  flour. 

Brazil  normally  sells  considerably  more  to  the  United  States 
than  it  buys  from  this  country.  This  export  surplus  enables 
Brazil  to  buy  its  breadstuffs  elsewhere,  principally  in  Argentina. 
On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  normally  buys  more  from  the 
United  States  than  it  sells  to  this  country.  Recently,  Argentina 
has  been  Insisting  upon  a  policy  of  bUateral-balancing:  that  Is, 
that  imports  from  the  United  States  must  not  exceed  in  value  Its 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and  restrictions  have  l>een  placed 
on  imports  from  the  United  States.  However,  Argentina  has  an 
export  balance  in  Its  trade  with  Brazil,  owing  to  large  sales  of 
wheat  Argentina  should  not  expect  "to  have  Its  cake  and  eat  it, 
too  "  Unless  It  Is  willing  to  admit  United  States'  goods  In  excess 
of  United  States  purchases  In  that  country.  It  caxmot  consistently 
demand  that  Brazil  buy  Argentme  breadstuffs  In  preference  to 
American  wheat  or  flour. 

The  market  for  office  machines  also  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. Prior  to  the  outset  of  sul>sldlzed  Germany  exporting,  the 
United  States  supplied  80  percent  of  the  Brazilian  market  for 
office  machines,  but  this  proportion  has  subsequently  declined  to 
around  50  percent.  Brazil's  annual  requirements  average  about 
$4,000,000.  of  which  the  normal  share  of  the  United  States  Is 
$3,OOo!oOO.  Under  normal  competitive  conditions  the  United 
States  could  also  Increase  its  share  of  the  Brazilian  market  for 
Eclentiflc  instruments,  photographic  and  projection  goods,  and 
miscellaneous  specialties — markets,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
amount  to  about  $6,000,000. 
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Trade  Agreement  With  Brazil 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  13) .  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


It  Is  an  event  which  will  have  f i  vorable  effects  all  over  the  world. 
For  It  demonstrates  that  we  hav4  passed  from  preaching  about  the 
revival  ol  trade   to  concrete   measures  which  will   in  fact  revive 

We  have  started  with  Brazil  b(  cause  we  have  such  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Brazil  that  this  was  t  ie  best  opportunity  to  enter  upon 
a  new  and  initially  difficult  undei  taking.  But  now  that  Dr.  Aranha 
and  Mr  Hull  have  shown  how  t  le  operation  can  be  done  there  is 
a  practical  precedent  for  extendi  ig  it  to  other  countries,  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  agreement  ne*  (d  not  concern  us  here.    The  thing 


that  matters  Is  the  fact  that  we 


an  inert  and  hitherto  useless  torde  of  gold  as  a  loan  to  enable 
Brazil  to  reconstruct  a  normal  fi  lanctal  system  and  to  restore  nor- 
mal commercial  practices.  If  an  ^one  can  think  of  a  better  use  for 
our  gold  than  that,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  it  is. 

LIKELY  TO  AFFEC"  GERMAN  BUSINESS 


Mr  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
-appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  concerning 
economic  conditions  in  Brazil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  14.  1939) 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE   GOLDEN    KIT 

As  a  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  general  recov- 
ery the  agreement  Just  made  with  Brazil  has  great  Importance.  It 
Inaugurates  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  positive  and  con- 
structive phase  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  moral  exhortation  and  moral  Judg- 
ment They  were  necessary.  They  have  helped  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  efementary  principles  of  law  and  Justice  and 
decency  We  have  had  a  program  of  rearmament.  It  is  essential. 
It  has  made  clear  to  the  world  that  in  the  regions  where  we  are 
concerned  these  principles  are  not  pious  sentiments  but  effective 
convictions.  We  have  had  Mr.  Hull's  trade  agreements.  They  have 
been  \iseful  in  promoting  some  trade;  they  have  been  even  more 
useful  m  preserving  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  normal  and 
peaceable  commerce.  We  have  had  the  declarations  and  the  demon- 
strations of  the  good-neighbor  policy  toward  Latin  America.  Tlicy 
have  done  much  to  persuade  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  tr^at 
the  United  States  genuinely  desires  In  Its  own  national  interest  that 
they  should  remain  independent  self-governing  republics. 

KEY    CAN    UNLOCK    NUMEROUS    DOORS 

But  this  Brazilian  agreement,  which  has  grown  out  of  negotia- 
tions between  Dr.  Aranha  and  Mr.  Hull,  is  in  principle  the  most 
constructive  measure  that  has  yet  been  taken  to  restore  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  world.  For  here  at  last  we  are  using  the  key 
which  can  unlock  so  many  of  the  doors  that  are  now  closed  against 
an  economic  revival. 

That  key  is  the  stupendous  hoard  of  gold  we  have  been  accumu- 
lating only  to  bury  it  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States.  Out  of 
126  000  000.000  worth  of  monetary  gold  in  the  whole  world,  more 
than  half  over  fourteen  billions,  are  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  this  gold  has  poured  into  the  United  States  and  has  been 
burled  in  the  ground  has  been  both  the  result  of  and  a  cause  of 
the  closing  of  the  doors  to  normal  trade.  With  this  gold  much  can 
be  done  to  open  those  same  doors. 

NOT  MUCH  or  GOLD  WAS  MINED  IN  UNITED  STATES 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Brazilian  agreement 
we  must  see  in  its  simplest  form  what  has  happened  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  more  than  half  the  gold  of  the  world.  For  not 
much  of  that  gold  was  mined  in  the  United  States.  The  gold  has 
come  here  because  we  have  bought  it. 

Some  of  it  we  have  bought  because  we  offer  $35  an  ounce  to 
anyone  who  wUl  sell  us  gold.  But  more  of  it  we  have  bought  by 
giving  foreigners  automobiles  and  cotton  and  tobacco  and  other 
goods  that  we  export.  Unable  or  unwUllng  to  exchange  our  prod- 
ucts for  their  ordinary  products,  we  have  been  willing  to  exchange 
our  products  for  one  special  product,  namely,  their  gold. 

rOUnXEN   BILUONS   EARN   NOTHING   FOR   NATION 

So  we  possess  » 14. 000.000 .000  worth  of  a  metal  that  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  have  but  that  nobody  is  able  to  touch.  This  gold 
will  not  buy  anything  anywhere.  It  is  the  greatest  single  supply  of 
universal  purchasing  power  in  existence,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  ourselves  we  have  bvirled  it  carefully  and  made  it  totaUy 
useless  '  This  is  an  absurdity.  If  there  Is  nothing  produced  any- 
where in  the  world  that  we  wish  to  buy  with  It.  or  with  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  it.  then  the  only  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  lend  it  to 
someone  Who  wUl  buy  something  with  It  and  make  a  profit  and 
repay  us  with  Interest. 

A  man  who  stuffs  his  savings  In  the  mattress  of  his  bed  or  buries 
It  in  the  back  yard  is  known  not  as  a  businessman  but  as  a  miser. 
And  a  nation  which  buries  its  surplus  savings,  for  that  is  Just 
what  this  gold  is.  so  that  its  savings  earn  nothing  for  the  Nation. 
Is  doing  the  same  thing,  however  much  the  reality  may  be  dis- 
guised by  technical  words  about  gold  reserves  and  what  not. 

■^  COMCKETS    MEAStJRK    TO    REVIVE    TRADE 

Because  the  Brazilian  agreement  signifies  our  reallzatlcn  that  the 
gold  has  some  function  beside  that  of  being  buried  to  Kentucky. 


io 


This  is  the  real  value  of  the 
movement  to  revive  world  trade 
the  highly  artificial  methods  wh 
would  be  a  gross  misinterpretatl  Dn 
say  that  we  are  using  our  gold    ' 
"many  in  South  America. 

For  this  thing  would  be 
not  in  the  grip  of  the  Nazis, 
methods  less  successful.     No  do  ibt 
political  agitation  in  Brazil.     Bu 
methods  that  a  German  like  Dr 
to  regard  as  wholly  legitimate 


agreement,  that  it  inaugurates  a 

by  normal  methods  rather  than  by 

wb^h  are  now  so  widely  practiced.     It 

of  this  agreement,  therefore,  to 

wage  economic  war  agtdnst  Ger- 


desira  ble 

Jo 


REMEDY    MUST 

No  doubt  the  restoration  of 
the   United   States,   and   also 
nations,  will  handicap  the 
states.     But  there  is  only  one 
to  leave  the  world  in  disorder 
abnormal  trade  methods  of  the 
to  restore  in  Germany  the 

When  they  have  done  that 
the  rest  of  us.  from  a  genuine 


Importation  of  Cdmmo 


have  begun  to  use  a  little  part  of 


aid 


_  and  necessary  if  Germany  were 

doubt  it  will  make  Nazi  trading 

.t  it  will  make  less  effective  Nazi 

it  will  accomplish  these  results  by 

Schacht,  for  example,  would  have 

entirely  orthodox. 


N5T 


CREATE   DISORDER 

normal  commerce  between  Brazil  and 

between   Brazil    and   the    other    free 

abn<  rmal  commerce  of  the  totalitarian 

remedy  for  that.    The  remedy  is  not 

The  remedy  is  not  to  imitate  the 

Nazis.     The  remedy  is  for  Germans 

capac:  ty  to  take  part  in  normal  commerce. 

will  be  able  to  benefit,  along  witli 

revival  of  world  trade. 


EXTENSION 


HON.  EDWIN 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Tuesday.  March  14  (legislati'^ 


C.  JOHNSON 

qOLORADO 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday,  March  13).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HOLT? 


FEBRUi  J4Y 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
mous  consent  to  have  inserti  d 
a  startling  editorial,  whict 
issue  of  the  Holy  Cross  Ti  ail 
Mr.  Patterson.  Assistant  Secretary 
the  figures  used  and  finds  t  lem 

There  being  no  objection 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  a; 


ttat 
o:  2 


[From  the  Holy  Cross  Trail. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable 
in   10  months   in   1938,  $184.i 
ported  in  11  months  in  1938 
at    $33,564,140,    and    with    th( 
continuing. 

But  this  is  vmexplainable.    ^e  imported: 

Hay 

Cotton,   manufactured 

Wool: 

Unmanufactured- 

Manufactured 

Paper 

Coal 

Lead,  all  types 


Time  and  time  again  we 
Importing  millions  of 
home  to  give  our  home-ownec 
come  to  life  again  with  a  ban| 
one  extreme   of  the   game   at 
back  soon  to  the  other 
happy  medium. 

It  is  true  we  are  exportin  ; 
commodities  than  we  are  im;  ortlng 
Ing  comes  from  the  outer  r^ 
set  the  Nation  afire  with 


extre  ne 


ities  Produced  in  America 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


CROSS  TRAIL,  REDCLIFP.  COLO., 
10,  1939 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

appeared  in  the  February   10 

published  at  Redcliff,  Colo. 

of  Commerce,  has  checked 

to  be  correct. 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to 

follows: 


Redcliff,  Colo..  February  10,  1939] 

we  imported  from  other  nations 

,000  worth  of  silver;   that  we   Im- 

J67.173.650  p>ounds  of  copper  valued 

same    voliune    of    purchases    still 


$103. 590 

27.751.391 

15,951.486 

13.084.916 

91.383.959 

3.501.981 

1,479,105 

I  lave  deplored  the  fact  that  we   are 

commcfiities  which  should  be  produced  at 

people  a  Job.    American  people  will 

.  and  soon  we  hope.    We  are  playing 

present;    the  pendulum  will  swing 

and  eventually  settle  down  to  a 


many  more  millions  of  dollars  of 

but  the  goods  we  are  export- 

of  the   United   States.     We   could 

by  shipping  our  commodities 
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through  the  transportation  companies  across  the  continent  to 
where  they  can  be  consumed.  The  sooner  all  this  comes  to  a 
show-down  the  better.  It  would  relieve  the  ten  or  fifteen  million 
unemployed  people,  the  several  unemployable,  and  the  ten  or  fifteen 
million  undernourished  children — "So  mote  it  be." 

Just  think  a  minute.  The  Panama  Canal  is  taking  an  immense 
toll  of  the  traffic  that  should  go  cross  country  by  rail.  The 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Canadian  rails  are 
taking  another  toll  of  cross-continental  traffic.  We  know  the  long 
way  around  is  wrong,  we  know  It  by  results. 


The  Only  "Ism**  for  America — Americanism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14. 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  America  must  choose  between  fascism  and  communism, 
that  we  have  no  other  alternatives  in  the  drama  of  the  future. 
To  hear  them  say  it.  democracy  is  a  dying  institution.  Its 
stream  of  vitality  has  dried  up.  Its  day  is  done.  They  point 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  "isms"  have  conquered  Asia 
and  most  of  Europe.  In  the  brief  20  years  since  the  World 
War  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain  have  succumbed  to 
the  fantastic  pretensions  of  Karl  Marx  and  Benito  Mussolini. 
Their  cry  has  been,  "Anything  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
even  the  loss  of  liberty.  Bread  before  spirit."  And  from 
the  increasing  examples  of  the  Old  World  the  prophets  of 
gloom  have  drawn  their  own  inspiration.  They  insist  that  in 
this  great  age  of  international  commerce,  when  goods  and 
ideas  alike  circulate  easily  from  continent  to  continent, 
America  cannot  resist  the  invasion  of  the  "isms." 

But  their  reasoning  is  faulty.     Neither  history  nor  logic 
rushes  to  their  defense.    America  has  led  a  life  apart  from 
Europe  since  the  first  days  of  her  Independence.    To  be  sure, 
we  have  been  drawn  into  conflicts  across  the  seas,  but  the 
reasons  for  our  participation  have  never  been  the  reasons 
which  motivated  Europe.    We  have  fought  only  for  principles 
which  were  part  of  the  American  tradition;  never  for  lands, 
never  for  "racialism,"  never  for  the  spread  of  a  creed  of  state 
supremacy.    When  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  shook 
Europe  to  its  foundations,  American  ideals  were  never  threat- 
ened.   The  spirit  of  intolerant  nationalism  which  welled  up  in 
Italy  and  Germany  in  their  struggle  for  unification  did  not 
penetrate  the  basic  conceptions  of  American  living.    America 
has  never  accepted  the  fanaticism  of  the  Old  World  in  150 
years.    There  is  no  reason  why  America  must  accept  today. 
Our  people  have  developed  a  system  of  living  in  the  years 
since  our  Nation  was  born,  a  system  which  we  call  "the  Ameri- 
can way."    It  has  never  been  formulated  into  a  creed,  yet  it 
has  all  the  elements  of  a  religious  faith.    We  believe  here  in 
America  in  the  glory  of  the  individual.    For  us  the  submer- 
gence of  our  individual  personalities  into  a  blind  worship  of 
the  state  is  unthinkable.    We  know  that  the  "ideal"  society  of 
Plato,  in  which  there  would  be  no  "happy"  individuals  but  a 
"happy"  state,  is  incredible.    Every  American  shares  in  this 
feeling  of  glory  and  confidence  in  his  right  to  freedom,  to 
opportunity,  to  live  as  he  desires.    We  know  full  well  that 
ther:;  are  times  when  opportunity  seems  lacking,  when  free- 
dom seems  a  paltry  goal,  when  living  as  one  desires  seems 
impossible.    All  of  us  have  moods  of  pessimism;  yet  we  know 
deep  within  ourselves  that  these  ideals  cannot  be  surrendered 
because  of  the  emergency  of  the  moment;  that  they  must 
rather  be  restated  with  new  vigor,  and  that  we  must  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  giving  them  real  meaning. 

We  believe  in  America  in  the  right  to  work,  in  the  right  to 
think  and  speak  our  thoughts  without  let  or  hindrance;  and 
it  is  the  objective  of  every  true  American  to  make  work  pos- 
sible for  our  people  without  danger  to  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  free  conduct.  No  less  than  the  foreign 
nations  which  have  bowed  to  alien  gods,  we  too  could  find 


work  for  our  unemployed  at  European  wage  levels,  on  the  huge 
projects  designed  to  intimidate  the  world.  We  refuse  to  take 
this  course,  because  it  is  not  the  American  way.  We  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  these  alien  methods  because  they  do  not  accord 
with  our  conceptions  of  the  relation  between  state  and  people. 
America  is  rallying  to  the  side  of  its  own  flag  these  days. 
We  have  discovered  at  long  last  that  the  bait  of  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Fascist  will  not  feed  American  workers  and 
American  children  as  they  must  be  fed.  The  entire  Nation 
is  wakening  from  its  moment  of  shock  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
Europe  clawing  itself  to  bits,  and  is  uniting  to  reassert  its 
belief  in  the  fundamentals  which  have  made  us  a  great 
people.  Over  the  radio,  on  the  stage,  in  our  literature,  there 
are  signs  of  this  awakened  public  consciousness.  A  new 
burst  of  patriotism,  not  a  blind  chauvinism,  not  a  romanti- 
cized pageantry,  but  a  solid,  earnest  expression  of  the  Na- 
tion's spirit,  is  sweeping  America.  Such  plays  as  The 
American  Landscape  are  reviving  the  pride  of  our  people 
in  the  heritage  of  the  New  World.  We  have  re-declared  our 
freedom  from  the  bitter  passions  which  have  made  Europe 
a  c-suldron  of  seething  hatreds.  We  have  decided  for  our- 
selves that  we  cannot  create  in  America  a  new  set  of  Balkans. 
Our  land  can  be  no  place  for  the  Intolerance  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, nor  for  the  living  standards  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Our  destiny  is  not  linked  to  Europe  forever  and  a  day. 
We  have  built  on  this  North  American  continent  a  nation 
apart.  It  must  remain  apart.  It  must  continue  to  chart 
an  independent  course  through  history,  unfettered  by  the 
geographic  restrictions  which  have  made  Europe  a  perpetual 
battlefield.  Our  way  must  be  the  American  way.  We.  too, 
have  our  "ism."  But  it  is  Americanism.  It  is  not  national 
socialism,  intolerance,  and  saber  rattling.  It  is  not  Soviet 
communism,  restraints  upon  religious  freedom,  &nd  the  sup- 
pression of  human  freedom.  It  is  not  fascism,  with  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  state  and  its  contempt  for  the  Individual. 
Ours  is  the  tradition  of  America,  with  a  love  of  liberty,  with 
an  ideal  of  equality,  and  with  the  practice  of  human  brother- 
hood. We  fall  short  all  too  frequently  in  our  approach  to 
these  ideals;  but  the  ideals  are  part  of  America.  They  must 
be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  They  will  be  pre- 
served in  America. 


A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  Peace  Negotiations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  13).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  MARCH  14.  193» 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning  entitled  "Peace  Comes  First." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  14,  1939] 

PEACE  COMES   FTEST 

When  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  meets  in  executive  session 
this  morning  it  will  doubtless  accede  to  the  stated  desire  of  its 
chairman.  Senator  Thomas,  for  a  postponement  ol  the  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  was  after  these  hearings  were  scheduled  that  the  President 
urged  the  appointment  of  representative  committees  from  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  to  negotiate  a  constructive  peace  between 
the  two  embittered  labor  factions.  These  committees  have  now 
been  appointed  and  are  in  conference  In  New  York.  The  difficulties 
confronting  their  negotiations  are  formidable.  But  the  desirability 
of  a  successful  outcome  is  a  matter  of  Nation-wide  concern. 

Continued  warfare  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  means 
much  more  than  a  weakened  labor  movement.  It  means,  addi- 
tionally, an  unstable  and  disorganized  labor  movement,  character- 
ized by  Irresponsible  leadership.  ind\ilging  In  xinauthorized  and 
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destnictlve  strlkeB.  Impeding  the  forces  of  recovery  at  a  time  when 
their  smooth  operation  Is  of  vital  importance  to  all. 

On  no  issue  has  dissension  between  the  two  labor  factions  been 
mcH«  pronounced  than  on  the  functioning  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Designed  on  the  aasiunption  of  a  unified  trade-union  move- 
ment, the  working  of  this  act,  and  that  of  the  Board  which  it 
established,  has  been  damaged  at  every  ttim  by  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Nattirally  the  legislation 
has  operated  to  favor  now  one,  now  the  other,  of  these  factions. 
Because  of  the  consequent  recriminations  the  Wagner  Act  has  had 
less  than  a  tuii  chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

If  there  were  no  cleavage  In  the  ranks  of  labor  this  act  would 
undoubtedly  still  be  In  need  of  amendment.  But  to  make  rational 
changes  under  the  present  circumstances  Is  impossible.  One  line 
Of  revision  Is  desirable  if  organized  labor  unites  Its  forces  and 
another  wUl  be  necessary  If  the  split  conUnues,  Indeed  there  Is 
ground  for  arguing  that  without  a  merger  between  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  P.  of  L.  it  would  be  well  to  repeal  the  Labor  Relations  Act  in 
Its  entirety.  ^  .        ^. 

Obviously,  therefore,  no  good  can  come  out  of  opeiUng  the  pro- 
jected hearings  until  the  upshot  of  the  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  factions  is  known,  or  at  least  clearly  foreshadowed. 
At  this  moment.  Indeed,  the  hearings  can  only  serve  to  stimulate 
irritation,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  thereby  render  a  saUsfactory 
compromise  even  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Senator  Thomas  has  acted  wisely  in  suggesting  postponement 
of  the  scheduled  hearings.  The  burden  of  proving  their  desirabUlly 
at  this  time  wUl  weigh  very  heavUy  on  any  Senator  who  opposes 
the  chairman's  sensible  lead. 


The  Cotton  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

OF  GEORGIA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday.  March  14.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  W.  NALI^Y,  OP  ALAMO,  GA. 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  the  cotton  problem  prepared  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Nalley, 
of  Alamo,  Ga.: 

For  the  past  6  years  the  farm  problem  has  been  pursued  In  a 
bold,  expsrimental  course,  and  yet  the  cotton  problem  of  the  South 
still  remains  In  an  unsettled  and  chaotic  condition  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producers  and  a  headache  to  the  administration  in 
Washington.  One  of  the  greatest  obsUcles  In  the  pathway  of  tho 
production  of  cotton  and  rendering  It  a  problem  of  uncertainty 
Is  the  pest  known  as  the  boll-weevil  pest.  No  cotton  grower  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  reap  when  he  plants  his  fields  to  this  important 
plant  in  the  world's  productivity. 

In  the  solution  of  the  boll-weevil  problem  the  remainder  of  the 
cotton  problem  may  be  solved  by  regulating  production  to  conform 
to  consumption. 

m  THERS  A    SOLXmOlf   TO  TH«  PKOBUOC   OF   BOIX-WKEVIL   COWT«OL? 

If  you  are  a  cotton  grower,  there  Is  hardly  anything  you  had 
rather  know.  I  offer  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  which 
has  been  eagerly  sought  since  the  boll  weevil  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
practically  a  half  century  ago. 

There  Is  only  one  feasible  remedy,  easily  accessible  and  practical, 
whereby  the  boll  weevil  may  be  brought  under  control  and  totally 
exterminated,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  condition 
whereby  cotton  production  will  be  kept  on  a  parity  with  con- 
Eimiptlon.  ^     „   „ 

In  a  speech  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  In  1858.  John  H.  Ham- 
mond said:  "No,  sir;  you  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton.  No  power 
upon  earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  king.  UntU  lately 
the  Bank  of  England  was  king,  but  she  tried  to  put  her  screws  upon 
the  cotton  crop  and  was  utterly  vanquished.  The  last  power  has 
been  conquered." 

But,  alas,  not  so.  War  has  been  made  on  cotton  by  an  enemy 
upon  earth  whose  line  of  march  has  been  one  steady  advancement 
against  all  opposition  since  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sovmded  in  1892. 
Over  650,000  square  miles  of  territory  have  been  traversed  and  much 
of  It  laid  waste  by  this  enemy  not  only  of  "King  Cotton"  but  ol  the 
entire  human  race.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  from 
Mexico  the  cotton  crop  had  a  valuation  approximately  of  two  thou- 
sand million  dollars  annually.  The  boll  weevU  cut  this  valuation  In 
half  as  a  direct  annual  toll  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  not 
to  speak  of  the  millions  and  bUllons  which  resulted  as  a  consequen- 
tial damase  each  year  throughout  the  world. 

THE   BIG  FOTJS 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  big  four  of  the  great  Industries  upon  which 
the  world's  trade  rests.  Coal,  iron,  cotton,  gold — these  are  the  four 
cardinal  foundation  stones  upon  which  has  been  built  the  gigantic 


commerce  of  the  twentieth  cent  ury,  and  cotton  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  these  mighty  four.  Por  the  entire  centviry  cotton  has  been 
the  mighty  dam  which  controlled  and  diverted  a  Pactolian  stream  of 
wealth  toward  ovir  shores,  and  If  payment  had  been  made  In  gold 
instead  of  barter,  the  South  wo^ld  have  long  since  bankrupted  the 
world  and  gathered  to  itself  aU  lof  its  gold.  From  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin  to  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  this  enormous  wealth 
continued  to  flow  southward  cofnpletely  dominated  by  cotton. 

While  coal  and  iron  and  othfer  Industries  have  grown  up  under 
the  fostering  shelter  of  a  tariff  i  irall.  cotton,  unprotected  and  unfos- 
tered  by  law,  has  fought  Its  wry  on  its  merits  alone,  clothing  the 
world  with  fabrics  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  poor  and  displaying 
for  the  rich  a  multitude  of  beautiful  weaves,  lighter  than  linen, 
softer  than  silk,  lustrous  as  sat  n.  in  designs  that  rival  the  lilies  of 
the  valley,  so  that  woman,  arrayed  In  one  of  these  fabrics,  would 
cast  into  despairing  envy  a  que<  n  arrayed  In  Tyrlan  pvirple. 

So  vast  was  the  cotton  Industry  in  Its  proportions  until  a  few 
years  ago  It  was  estimated  thj  t  fvdly  100.000.000  people  over  the 
world  lived  off  cotton  alone  Ir  its  various  ramifications,  and  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  onton  goods  reached  the  staggering 
sum  of  six  and  a  half  thousiind  million  dollars  annually.  The 
sorrowful  fact  In  connection  vith  this  great  Industry  Is  that  the 
producers  have  not  reaped  a  fdr  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  great  commerce  which  they  have  been  Instrumental  in  creating. 
Their  cotton-growers'  cooperal  Ive  associations  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  th<  bow  of  achievement  that  spans  this 
apartment  looms  large  in  the  leavens  in  the  future  for  the  long- 
overburdened  producers. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here  to  dl  scuss  and  feret  out  the  question  of 
equalizing  the  benefits  of  industrial  consolidation.  Neither  do  I 
need  to  enter  into  a  discussion  to  refute  the  oft-expressed  opinion 
held  by  many  southern  people  who  contend  that  the  boll  weevil  is 
"a  blessing  In  disguise."  I  merely  point  them  to  the  thousands 
and  millions  of  impoverished  a  )uthem  homes  as  a  crushing  refuta- 
tion of  this  violent  and  ignoble  opinion.  Low  yield  means  high 
cost  of  production.  My  own  lltate,  Georgia,  for  Instance,  in  1911. 
the  last  year  before  his  entran;e  Into  Georgia,  with  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres  planted  to  cctton,  gathered  2.700.000  bales,  while 
in  1923,  with  practically  the  aime  acreage  planted,  harvested  only 
600.000  bales  of  cotton — less  t  lan  one-fourth  of  the  yield  In  1911, 
yet  at  practically  the  same  costs  of  production.  There  is  no 
"blessing  in  disguise"  In  figui  es  like  these.  The  depredations  of 
the  boll  weevil  in  1938  here  In  the  Southeast  were  as  severe  as  they 
have  ever  been  since  his  advent  into  the  Cotton  Belt  in  1892,  and 
with  the  acreage  cut  down  from  40,000.000  to  27,000.000  acres  added 
to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  has  left  the  people  of  the  South  In 
bankruptcy  and  starvation.  The  funeral  dirge  has  been  pronounced 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  lliterment  of  King  Cotton's  producers 
Into  the  cemetery  of  the  dead,  unless  the  National  Congress  changes 
the  administrative  measures  iind  comes  quickly  to  the  rescue  in 
both  the  eradication  of  the  boll-weevil  pest  and  the  curtailment  of 
production  in  keeping  with  th;  consumption  of  cotton. 

The  great  Interest  manifei  ted  in  boll-weevil  control  brought 
forward  a  multitude  of  preparations  and  machines  in  almost  every 
region  Infested  with  boll  weevils.  Many  farmers  have  been  ex- 
ploited, and  many  useless  dev  ces  have  been  sold  to  them  In  every 
section  In  which  the  boll  w«evil  first  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  direct  losses  sustained  by  the  boll  weevil  have  been  increased 
by  the  expense  of  buying  Nostrums  of  various  kinds,  most  of 
which  have  been  cast  aside  an  worthless,  because  not  based  upon 
scientific  tests. 

Heretofore  we  have  talked  much  of  boll-weevil  control  through 
the  agencies  of  State  and  Federal  Governments.  These  methods 
of  control  have  been  based  upon  extensive  study  and  much  field 
experimentation.  They  represent  all  that  is  knovim  about  com- 
bating this  all-importaut  eneny  of  the  cotton  plant.  They  form 
a  system  composed  of  several  parts,  but  the  grower  cannot  insure 
success,  though  combining  idl  of  these  different  parts.  These 
agencies  sununarize  by  sayinj  .  "with  restricted  acreage,  good  seed 
bred  for  fast  growing,  high  fi  rtllizatlon  and  poison  used  properly, 
cotton  could  hold  its  own  as  a  money  crop  In  the  South."  But 
all  of  these  methods  are  Inadi^iuate  and  Ineffective  to  bring  about 
boll-weevil  control  or  add  ond  penny  to  the  pockets  of  the  cotton 
producers  of  the  South. 

The  boll-weevil  problem  Is  not  an  Individual  problem.  It  is  a 
social  problem  and  miist  be  lolved  as  such.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances the  individual  growe '  Is  too  poor  to  apply  the  remedies 
that  are  the  most  effective  n  an  attempt  to  constantly  rid  the 
fields  of  this  enormous  pest.  There  Is  nothing  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  any  farmer  requlrln  ;  him  to  Join  with  his  neighbor  to 
effect  boll-weevil  control.  C  ae  planter  will  make  a  huge  effort 
to  rid  his  fields  of  this  peat  while  his  indolent  neighbor  Jxist 
across  the  fence  will  do  absolitely  nothing  to  rid  his  fields.  Thus 
the  efforts  of  the  Industrioui  farmer  are  destroyed  by  his  neigh- 
bor who  raises  enough  boll  v  ee^-ils  to  destroy  a  whole  community 
of  cotton.  One  farmer  may  be  ever  so  anxious  and  willing  to  do 
his  part  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  boll-weevil  control,  but  he  has 
no  cooperation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
Industry  to  make  a  dent  In  ihe  line  of  march  of  this  pesky  pest. 
Consciotis  of  the  tremendous  depredations  caused  by  the  boU 
weevil  diu'ing  past  years,  anc  confident  that  some  plan  should  be 
devised  for  the  complete  eradi  cation  of  the  evil,  I  offer  this  solution. 
In  doing  so  may  I  presume  t  lat  there  is  not  a  child  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  but  wl  o  could  give  an  accurate  description 
and  history  of  an  adult  boll  weevil,  for  it  Is  in  this  stage  c^  his 
existence  that  the  boll  weev  I  reaches  his  winter  quarters  after  a 
summer's  busy  life  of  propag  ition  and  devastation. 
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Prom  winter  quarters  the  boll  weevil  emerges  In  the  spring,  and 
throughout  the  fruiting  season  of  the  cotton  plant  the  eggs  of  the 
female  are  deposited  in  the  cavities  formed  by  eating  into  the  fruit 
of  the  cotton  plant.  An  egg  thus  deposited  hatches  in  3  days,  when 
It  begins  immediately  to  feed  upon  the  fruit  in  which  the  egg  has 
been  deposited.  In  7  days  the  larva  or  grub  develops  into  the  pupa 
stage,  where  it  remains  from  3  to  5  days,  when  the  adult  boll 
weevil  appears  and  begins  a  life  of  reproduction  of  a  generation  of 
new  offspring.  We  know  by  experimental  tests  that  an  adult  boll 
weevil  is  produced  in  15  to  20  days. 

The  age  to  which  this  adult  boll  weevil  attains  varies  according 
to  conditions.  During  the  winter  months,  during  which  the  boll 
weevil  is  in  hibernation.  Its  longevity  is  much  longer  than  In  the 
summer  months.  Ehirlng  the  hot  days  of  the  summer  the  boll 
weevil  does  not  live  longer  than  50  days,  but  during  the  cooler 
seasons  of  the  year  many  of  them  live  as  long  as  6  months.  The 
longest-lived  boll  weevil  on  record  lived  from  the  10th  of  November 
to  the  following  October,  a  period  of  time  less  than  11  months. 

Scientific  research  has  shown  also  that  a  boll  weevil  can  subsist 
and  propagate  on  no  plant  other  than  the  cotton  plant.  It  has 
proven  that  this  plant  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of 
an  adult  boll  weevil.  There  is  no  other  plant  known  to  science 
that  affords  Just  the  conditions  whereby  an  adult  boll  weevil  can 
be  developed  under  any  circumstances. 

Accepting  both  of  these  truths  at  their  full  face  value — that  the 
life  of  a  boll  weevil  Is  in  no  instance  longer  than  a  single  year, 
and  that  he  can  propagate  in  no  plant  other  than  the  cotton  plant. 
It  is  easy  to  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  to  wit,  that  the  best 
method  for  boll  weevil  control  Is  the  creating  of  a  cessation  period 
from  production  for  a  period  of  1  year  over  a  ncncotton  zone 
covering  the  entire  cotton-growing  States.  This  method  will  abso- 
lutely guarantee  the  extermination  of  the  boll  weevil  pests.  By 
the  cessation  period  from  production  we  destroy  the  source  of  the 
boll  weevil's  life  by  taking  away  from  him  the  only  plant  upon 
which   he  can  subsist  and  propagate. 

The  best  method  to  secure  this  cessation  period  from  production 
Is  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Let  the 
National  Congress  pass  a  law  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  adopt  the  cessation  period  from  production  over  a  non- 
cotton  zone  covering  the  cotton-growing  States.  This  would  rid 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  of  this  awful  pest  as  well  as  all 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  and  through  a  continuation  of  the 
cessation  period  from  production  at  specified  intervals  or  at 
Irregular  Intervals,  keep  the  production  of  cotton  within  the 
bounds  of  consiunptlon. 

'If  the  cotton  grower  is  to  be  saved  as  a  farmer,  cotton  must 
be  saved  as  a  commodity.  Up  until  now,  acreage  restrictions, 
market  quotas.  Government  loans,  and  the  payments  on  benefits 
to  farmers  have  all  been  directed  toward  the  farmers'  Immediate 
welfare,  while  the  welfare  of  cotton  as  an  object  of  commerce  and 
a  commodity  of  consumption  has  been  left  to  shift  for  Itself."  says 
Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison.  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  In- 
stitute, "and  now  faces  the  prosp>ect  of  virtual  extinction  unless 
there  Is  an  early  change  In  Government  policy." 

May  I  conclude  with  the  confident  hope  that  we  can  all  Join 
In  the  formation  of  this  broad  plan  in  a  solution  of  the  cotton 
problem  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  our  dear  old  Southland  to 
that  high  state  of  productivity  that  characterized  it  when  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  civilization  and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  Is 
one  of  the  Immortal  traditions  of  the  old  ante  helium  South. 


Uncle  Sam  Should  Get  Out  of  the  Rum  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  14.  1939 
Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  of  unprece- 
dented governmental  expansion,  with  new  and  unpredictable 
activities  springing  into  existence  overnight  like  mushrooms, 
the  Federal  Government  has  injected  itself  amazingly  into 
fields  of  competition  with  private  industry  which  it  should 
never  have  entered.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  one  govern- 
mental venture  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  indefensible,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  morals  or  sound  governmental 
jwlicy,  and  that  is  the  Grovernment's  rum  activity. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  existing  in  our  country  in 
recent  years  have  necessitated  new  policies  and  new  machin- 
ery of  Government  to  cope  with  dire  emergencies,  but  I 
believe  thinking  people  everywhere  will  agree  that  nothing 
has  occurred,  or  ever  will  occur,  to  justify  the  Government's 
foray  into  the  rum  business.  Surely  that  is  one  business 
the  Government  should  stay  out  of.  There  are  two  con- 
vincing reasons  why  it  is  wrong. 

First.  It  is  contrary  to  good  morals. 


Second.  It  is  a  wrongful  policy  because  it  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  competiUon  with  legalized,  privately 
owned  distilleries.  I 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the  flrst  reasoti,  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  has  any  right  to 
finance  enterprises  that  compete  with  legitimate  private 
business  and  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  made 
distilling  a  legitimate  business. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  liquor  manufacturing  field  which  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country.  It  is  known 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  4.  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  it  reads  as  follows:  | 

Joint  resolution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rum  by 
any  activity  financed  by  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
Resolved,  etc..  That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rum  by  the 

Virgin  Islands  Co..  or  by   any  other  activity   that   is  financed   in 

whole  or  in  part  by  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  is 

hereby  prohibited. 


It  is  a  duplicate  of  a  resolution  I  introduced  In  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress. 

The  Government's  rum  operation  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Co.,  which  received  a  P.  W.  A.  grant  of 
$2,000,000  as  a  capital  fund  with  which  to  buy  cane-produc- 
ing land  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  rebuild  and  recondi- 
tion sugar  mills  and  the  distillery. 

Two  additional  grants,  one  for  $200,000  in  July  1934  and 
one  for  $170,000  in  July  1936,  and  a  loan  for  $150,000  in  July 
1934.  have  furnished  a  capital  fund  of  $520,000  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the 
company. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  size  of  the  liquor  flood — 90  proof — 
which  the  United  States  Government-promoted  distillery  has 
turned  loose  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the 
years  since  the  Government  undertook  the  financing  of  the 
enterprise,  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  been  prodigious  and 
that  this  tide  of  high-powered  rum  has  overrun  36  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  head  of  "Rum  Sold,"  the  annual  report  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Co.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1938,  submitted  the  following  Information: 

Cases 

Government   House    Gold    Label    in    bottles 19.751 

Government  House   White   Label   In  bottles 7,479 

Government  House  Gold  Label  in  bulk  (5.256  gallons  which 

Is  the  equivalent  of  2,190  cases) 2.190 

Total 29.  420 

Gallons 

Proof   gallons  of   rum   manufacttired 88.265 

I»roof  gallons  of  rum  on  hand,  June  30.  1938 478.554 

Special  distillate  manufacttu-ed 26,619 

Special  distillate  sold  for  Angostura  Bitters 17,  280 

This  report  covers  only  1  year,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  statistics  of  production  for  the  entire  period  of 
operation.  A  New  York  liquor  house  has  a  monopoly  of  dis- 
tributing the  rum  to  the  trade  throughout  the  United  States 
under  a  perfectly  systemized  plan.  It  is  sold  vmder  the 
name  of  Government  House  Rum  in  bottles  with  highly 
colored  ornate  labels,  which  tempt  the  purchaser  with  sug- 
gested recipes  for  mixed  drinks,  using  this  product.  Over 
the  rum  factory  at  St.  Croix  floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  is  chairman  of  the 

board. 

I  know  that  the  purpose  of  those  who  originated  this  enter- 
prise was  to  improve  the  distressing  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  criticize  them  too  severely,  though  I  disagree  with  them. 

At  most,  it  is  a  strange  and  ill-starred  experiment,  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  under  the  American 
flag.  The  moral  sense  of  America  ought  to  arise  and  de- 
mand that  it  be  terminated.  It  places  our  Government 
before  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation  as  sanctioning  the 
use  of  rum,  and  that  should  not  be.  As  I  said  in  the  House 
last  year,  if  one  poor  inebriate,  crazed  by  Government  House 
rum,  should  seize  an  ax  and  brain  his  children,  it  would  take 
all  of  the  success  out  of  this  experiment. 
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For  Boys  and  Girls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1939 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Missouri,  with  three  recrea- 
tional demonstration  areas,  is  one  of  22  States  anxious  that 
funds  be  provided  for  continuance  of  this  work,  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  thousands,  principally  boys  and  girls,  in- 
cluding the  underprivileged  from  the  large  cities.  Among 
the  many  who  have  written  me  in  support  of  this  work  is 
Gov.  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  of  Missouri. 

The  three  Missouri  recreational  areas  are  Lake  Ozarks, 
Miller,  and  Camden  Counties,  15,983  acres;  Cuivre  River, 
Lincoln  County,  5,751  acres;  and  Montserrat,  Johnson 
County.  3.444  acres. 

On  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  with 
its  1,400  miles  of  shore  line,  additional  camp  grounds,  with 
modern  facilities  for  health  and  pleasure,  have  been  provided 
under  Federal  direction.  To  these  camps  come  each  year 
Boy  Scouts.  Camp  Pire  Girls,  and  those  belonging  to  similar 
organizations.  In  addition,  arrangements  are  made  whereby 
groups  of  children,  mainly  from  homes  of  limited  means  in 
the  large  cities,  are  afforded  brief  vacations.  In  some  in- 
stances, entire  families  come  together.  The  fathers  and 
mothers,  who.  otherwise,  would  have  no  opportimities  to  get 
out  for  a  little  while  and  enjoy  nature.  ccKne  with  the  chil- 
dren and  pay  their  way  by  doing  some  work  at  the  camp. 

In  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  area,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  as  this  lies  enUrely  within  the  district  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent,  there  Is,  in  addition  to  the 
camps  made  available  for  organizations,  an  area  open  to 
the  public  generally,  where  the  Individual  family  may  come 
and  camp.  All  activities  are  under  careful  supervision  and 
strict  rules  for  health  and  safety,  and  law  and  order  are 
enforced. 

Everywhere  complete  organized  camping  and  day-use 
developments  on  the  projects  are  receiving  most  intensive 
public  use.  Bathing  beaches  and  picnic  areas  were  used  by 
^  approximately  1,000.000  people  in  a  single  year.  Both  tjrpes 
of  use  of  these  areas  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  increase 
greatly  during  the  coming  year  as  developments  now  under 
construction  are  completed  and  as  facilities  available  become 
better  known  to  the  public  in  the  large  centers  of  population 
near  which  most  of  the  projects  are  located. 

states  other  than  Missouri  having  recreational  areas  are 
^-""Alabama,  Georgia  3,  Kentucky.  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Carolina,  B^nnsylvania  5.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina  8,  Tennessee  3.  Virginia  8.  Illinois,  Indiana  2.  Michi- 
gan 2,  Minnesota  North  Dakota  2,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
California,  and  Oregon,  a  total  of  400.000  acres. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  large  sums 
In  developing  these  recreational  areas  in  more  than  20 
States,  no  aK>ropriation  to  make  them  further  available  to 
those  for  whose  pleasure  and  benefit  they  were  created  has 
been  provided  for  1940.  The  National  Park  Service.  I  under- 
stand, has  prepared  an  estimate,  showing  that  $249,000  will 
be  sufficient.  Surely  it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  now  that  these  health  and  recreational  centers 
have  been  provided,  to  see  that  they  are  no  longer  open  to 
the  public. 

Just  here  It  might  be  stated  that.  In  accordance  with 
Executive  Order  No.  7496.  dated  November  14,  1936.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  authorized  by  the  President  to  complete  and  administer 
the  recreational  demonstration  projects. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  no  regular  fimds  for 
administration,  operation,  and  protection.  They  have  used 
funds  made  available  through  the  emergency-relief  acts. 
Thsy  have  no  assurance  of  any  additional  funds  after  July  1, 


nor  have  they  any  legal  j  uthority  to  dispose  of  the  areas. 
Consequently  they  must  ha  ve  either  regular  appropriation  or 
provision  must  be  made  in  he  1939  proposed  emergency-relief 
appropriation  act  to  allow  lunds  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice not  only  for  developm<  nt  but  for  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  protection. 

I  cannot  understand  wliy  no  appropriation  has  been  ap- 
proved to  maintain  and  cperate  these  recreational  centers. 
Rather  do  I  prefer  to  thinl ;  of  them  as  health  centers — health 
of  mind,  body,  and  heart.  The  America  of  tomorrow  will  be 
what  the  boys  and  girls  <f  today  make  it.  rf  these  young 
people  are  given  an  opport  mity  to  know  nature,  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  hill  and  stream  to  get  out  of  the  crowded  cities, 
even  for  a  little  while,  to  live  among  flowers  and  birds  and 
growing  things,  it  will  mean  for  America  a  better  tomorrow. 

While  putting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  war 
material,  surely  we  can  af  ord  to  spend  a  fraction  of  this  to 
brighten  and  better  the  lilies  of  our  young  people.  City  con- 
gestion leads  to  civic  indigestion.  As  our  great  cities  pile  up 
in  population,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  our  young 
people  takes  on  added  importance.  It  is  disease,  not  health, 
that  is  contagious.  SurelF,  then,  this  Congress  should  not 
fail  to  provide  funds  as  ne  eded  for  the  oi>eratioa  and  care  of 
recreational  areas  already  established. 


Pros  and  Cons  on  Exportation  of  Peeler  Logs 

extensigIn  of  remarks 

HON.  JOI  [N  M.  COFFEE 

OF  <  rXSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai ,  March  14,  1939 


LETTER  FROM   liACKIE   8c 

REP 


LEWIS,    OP   SEATTLE,   WASH.,    AND 
jY  THERETO 


Mr.  COFT'EE  of  Wash  ngton.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  t  le  Record,  I  include  herein  a  letter 

Lewis,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  addressed 
thereto.    These  letters  discuss  a 


from  the  firm  of  Mackie  & 
to  myself,  and  my  reply 


denominate  as  old-growtl 
the  State  of  Washingtor 


given  resource  but  likew 
skilled  workers.  But  let 
Here  they  are: 


There    are   certain   results 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill 
attention.     Tacoma.  which 
the  exporting  of  logs  from 


matter  of  tremendous  imp  ortance  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  particular  md  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  general.  I  hav;  introduced  a  bill,  known  as  H.  R. 
3579,  providing  for  the  li|nitation  of  the  export  of  what  we 

Douglas  fir  peeler  logs.  Just  now 
is  very  much  excited  about  the 
I)endency  of  this  measuie  because  of  the  opportunity  its 
passage  would  provide,  nrt  only  for  conservation  of  a  God- 

se  for  added  employment  to  our 
the  letters  speak  for  themselves. 


Mackie  &  Lewis, 
Seattle.  March  1,  1939. 


Hon.  John  M.  Cofftb, 

House  Office  Building,  t^ashington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection    (^ith  the  pending  bill.  Senate  bill  No. 
1108.  regarding  which  we  wr)te  you  yesterday,  and  the  House  Reso- 
lution No.  3579,  which  you  Iptroduced  in  connection  therewith: 

that   wovild   develop   in  your   district 

that  may  not  have  been  called  to  your 

is  in  your  district.  Is  the  center  for 

the  Puget  Soimd  area,  and  more  logs 

are   shipped  from  there   thin  from   aU   of   the  other  sound  ports 

combined.     There  are  at  lefst  Ave  different  booms  maintained  in 

of  them  employing  union  boom  men; 
the  towing  both  into  Tacoiha  and  to  the  ships  is  done  by  union 
towboat  men,  largely  by  Taaama  firms;  the  longshoremen  employed 
In  handling  these  logs  are  all  Tacoma  men  and  members  of  the 
imion  there;  some  of  the  loggers  who  produce  these  logs  In  the 
woods  are  In  yovir  district.  All  of  these  men  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  as  far  as  i  his  business  is  concerned,  and  would 
suffer  loss  of  income  accord  ngly. 

Prestunably  there  should  be  some  gain  to  offset  this  loss,  but 
this  is  not  jxjssible. 

The  1938  Review  of  the  United  States  Foreign  Trade  In  Logs. 
Lumber,  and  Allied  Produdts  shows  that  Douglas  fir  log  exports 
have  been  decreasing  for  th4  past  4  years  and  in  1938  totaled  67,062 
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M.  B.  M.  only,  of  which  30.529  M.  B.  M.  went  to  Canada.  28.736 
M.  B  M.  went  to  China,  5.028  M.  B.  M.  to  Japan,  55  M.  B.  M.  to 
Australia,  and  3,213  M.  B.  M.  to  all  other  countries. 

Prom  Canada  we  imported  104,437.000  feet  board  measiire 
of  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock  logs  in  the  same  F>eriod.  China  takes 
only  small,  common  logs  to  be  used  in  rebuilding  their  country, 
Japan  Imports  most  of  her  logs  from  the  Philippines,  and  this 
leaves  3.213.000  feet  board  measure,  which  are  ftot  all  peeler  logs. 
Our  total  exports  are  about  1  percent  of  our  total  log  production 
and  some  part  of  one-twentieth  of  this  may  be  peeler  logs. 

When  we  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  anything  to  replace 
this,  we  are  speaking  advisedly.  To  our  knowledge  the  export  log 
business  which  we  previously  enjoyed  with  Japan  has  been  lost 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  they  can  purchase  many  fine 
timbers  at  prices,  delivered  in  Japan,  cheaper  than  our  Douglas 
fir.  with  the  result  that  last  year  our  total  exports  to  Japan  were 
5.028.000  feet  board  measure  of  Douglas  fir.  Also  to  our  knowl- 
edge, British  Columbia  ships  far  greater  quantities  of  Douglas  fir 
logs,  p>eeler  and  otherwise,  than  does  the  United  States  of  America. 
Also,  to  our  knowledge,  Africa  ships  logs  to  the  European  factories 
of  a  type  satisfactory  to  compete  with  Douglas  fir. 

Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  these  countries  could  supply 
the  entire  demand  of  the  factories  that  would  be  affected,  in  fact, 
we  are  advised  that  this  demand  could  be  supplied  without  British 
Columbia  or  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  that  the  competition  would 
be  the  same  as  at  the  present  time  and  the  net  result,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  concerned,  would  be  nothing. 
Very  truly  yours. 

P.  D.  Mackib. 

House  or  RrpnxstirrATrrts, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1939. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Mackie. 

Mackie  A  LevHa.  American  Bank  Building. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
DiAR  Mk.  Mackiz:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  1  In  which  you 
comment  on  the  peeler  log  bill  (H.  R.  3579).    I  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  the  points  raised  in  your  letter  In  the  order  you  mention 
them. 

The  log-export  trade  unquestionably  glres  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  boom  men,  but  the  extra  work  involved  In  transporting  the 
logs  from  boom  to  ship's  side  is  a  very  small  item  and  Is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  increased  employment  given  to  labor  In  this  dis- 
trict If  the  high-grade  logs  now  exported  were  processed  In  our  own 
conversion  plants.  You  have  observed  that  the  bill  specifically 
excludes  logs  not  suitable  for  peeler  purp>oses;  and  according  to 
your  own  statement,  the  percentage  of  Buch  logs  is  deemed  by  you 
to  be  very  Inconsequential.  Therefore  the  argument  that  It  would 
benefit  labor  to  export  logs  suitable  for  peeling  purposes  is  hardly 
resting  on  a  substantial  basis. 

You  seem  to  overlook  the  growing  scarcity  of  high-quality  timber 
which  has  been  so  acute  In  this  part  of  the  State  that  a  large 
organization  owned  by  workers  have  found  it  necessary  to  move 
their  plant  from  Puget  Sound  to  Oregon  In  order  to  cope  with  this 
log  situation.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  increasing  demand  from 
foreign  countries  for  high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  has  seriously  upset 
the  plywood  industry  In  particultir.  There  are  Innumerable  in- 
stances where  Japanese,  German,  and  other  foreign  interests  have 
offered  a  premium  on  high-grade  logs  for  which  our  own  mills  are 
paying  as  high  as  $35  per  thousand.  You  also  know  that  the  log- 
ging companies  are  not  complaining  that  the  plywood  industry  is 
not  paying  what  the  logs  are  worth  and  that  in  comparison  pulp 
logs  are  selling  at  $8.50  to  $10  per  thoxisand,  which  Is  considerably 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

If  you  wm  consider  the  high-grade  timber  supply  on  this  basis — 
that  It  is  a  resource  which  can  never  be  replaced — I  am  sure  that 
you  will  admit  that  from  a  national  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  business  and  labor,  it  is  shortsiglited,  to  say  the  least,  to 
have  timber  owners  cut  this  supply  at  a  faster  rate  than  is  de- 
manded by  our  own  mill  requirements. 

The  plywood  industry  has  grown  from  200,000.000  feet  in  1932 
to  about  650,000,000  feet  in  1938.  and  all  indications  are  that  thU 
Industry  will  expand  in  the  future  if  the  raw  material  supply  per- 
mits. Therefore,  to  export  a  single  log  of  high-grade  Douglas  fir 
timber  is  indefensible  from  any  point  of  view,  except  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  person  directly  engaged  in  this  trade.  Labco-  can 
certainly  not  be  tempted  by  an  immediate  gain  of  $2  per  ton  In 
wages  for  logs  exported  when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have 
a  well-developed  industry  needing  these  logs,  and  in  a  position  to 
add  $25  per  ton  in  labor  in  conversion  charges. 

While  you  did  not  mention  it,  I  have  at  times  been  told  by 
logging  interests  that  the  plywood  industry  Is  seizing  upon  this 
opportunity  of  depressmg  the  log  market.  I  am  stare  as  a  prac- 
tical operator,  you  have  no  such  idea,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  several  of  the  large  logging  companies,  both  on  Puget  Sound 
and  in  Oregon,  are  ready  to  start  their  own  plywood  plants  shotdd 
this  happen.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  this  possibility  of  con- 
certed action  to  depress  log  prices  through  the  passing  of  this  bill. 
You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  our  plywood  exports  from  the 
Northwest  have  dropped  from  68,000.000  feet  in  1933  to  18,000,000 
feet  in  1938,  and  that  the  largest  single  contributing  cause  has 
been  the  production  of  Douglas  fir  plywood  in  foreign  countries, 
coupled  with  high  tariffs  and  even  import  bans  levied  against  the 
American  product.  Since  we  have  been  the  sole  country  in  the 
world  having  a  highly  developed  wood  conversion  mdustry  and 


willing  to  furnish  the  raw  material  for  export  without  restrictions, 
we  have  naturally  lost  our  foreign  markets.  I  am  reliably  Uiformed 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  lost  plywood  export  trade  wiU 
automatically  be  recuperated  the  moment  our  logs  are  not  available 
to  the  foreign  plants.  This,  of  course,  will  mean  Increased  employ- 
ment for  our  labor,  now  laid  off  as  a  direct  result  of  this  log  export 
trade. 

You  mention  the  1938  statistics,  showing  the  exports  of  Douglas 
fir  logs,  but  you  are  not  correct  in  your  statement  that  during  the 
last  4  years  our  Douglas  fir  log  exports  have  decimcd.  Quoting 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  statistics,  I  find  that  in  1932 
the  total  exports  of  fir  logs  was  9,870.000  feet,  which  increased  rap- 
idly until  they  reached  131.995.000  feet  in  1936.  In  1937  they 
dropped  to  78,999.000  feet,  and  in  1938  to  67,062,000  feet.  The  rea- 
son for  this  drop  during  the  last  2  years  has  been  a  decrease  In 
the  purchases  from  Japan  and  China,  which  Is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  Japanese  purchases  of  logs  In  1936  amounted 
to  74,584,000  feet,  but  dropped  in  1937  to  22,877.000  feet,  and  In 
1938  to  5.028.000  feet. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Japanese  companies,  with 
reported  Goverrunent  support,  are  operating  their  own  logging 
camps  on  Vancouver  Island  and  that  these  Japanese  interests  have 
approached  American  plywood  mills  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  peeler 
logs  since,  on  account  of  the  financial  conditions  in  Japan,  the 
Japanese  mills  were  unable  to  take  their  own  logs.  In  view  of  the 
extremely  limited  quality  of  peeler  logs  available  in  British  Colum- 
bia, this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  clearly  shows  how  hard- 
pressed  their  own  industries  are  for  the  moment. 

You  do  not  seem  to  have  the  correct  slant  on  the  xises  to  which 
fir  logs  are  put  in  China.  Both  in  China  and  In  Japan  there  are 
important  plywood  factories  using  Dotiglas  fir  as  raw  material  and 
exporting  their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  logs 
which  you  say  are  used  for  the  rebuilding  of  China  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  moving  into  Shanghai,  In  which  district  a  number  of  ply- 
wood factories  are  maintained,  using  this  type  of  material.  Whether 
the  logs  are  to  be  used  for  manufacture  into  lumber  or  mto  ply- 
wood in  China  Is  Immaterial  as  far  as  our  national  interests  are 
concerned.  We  have  lost  a  market  for  our  manufacttired  wood 
products,  and  American  labor  and  American  Industry  Is  suffering 
accordingly.  You  do  not  mention  that  the  imports  into  China  and 
Kwantung  have  Increased  appreciably  in  1938  over  1937  and  that 
in  the  case  of  China  alone,  the  exports  of  fir  logs  to  that  country 
showed  13,434.000  feet  In  1937  and  28.736.000  feet  In  1938.  Unques- 
tionably, a  number  of  medium-  and  low-grade  logs  are  shipped  to 
China,  but  you  wUl  also  notice  that  the  bill  only  covers  logs  suit- 
able for  plywood  manufacture  and  that  all  other  logs  and  aU  other 
species  than  fir  and  Port  Orford  cedar  may  be  freely  exp>orted. 
Your  statement  that  only  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
log  production  Is  represented  by  Douglas  fir  peeler  logs  for  export 
is  unsubstantiated  and  Is  not  in  accordance  with  facts  as  developed 
by  an  analysis  of  foreign  pl3rwood  manufacturing  conditions.  The 
misunderstanding  on  your  part  may  possibly  rest  upon  the  mis- 
conception of  the  term  "peeler  log,"  which  in  this  bill  is  speclflcaUy 
defined  as  a  log  of  Dotiglas  fir  24  inches  and  over  at  either  end  and 
suitable  for  peeling  purposes.  In  other  words,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  ultimate  use  of  the  logs  in  the  foreign  coimtry 
rather  than  to  the  classification  of  logs  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  Japanese  imports  of  peeler  logs  you  undoubt- 
edly know  that  war  has  brought  aboUt  Important  changes  In  the 
Japanese  industry  and  that  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  base  our  future 
calculations  on  what  has  taken  place  during  the  past  2  years  in  that 
country.  Once  normal  conditions  are  restored  in  Japan,  the  Jap- 
anese will  tigain  make  their  demands  on  our  timber  Industry  for 
raw  material  Just  as  they  did  before  the  present  hostiUties. 

You  mention  the  exports  of  peeler  logs  from  British  Coltmibla. 
but  you  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  our  exports  to  British 
Columbia  of  high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  have  Increased  from  4.0:^1.- 
000  feet  In  1935  to  13,523,000  feet  In  1936  and  31,522,000  feet  to 
1937.  and  dropping  only  to  30,529,000  feet  in  1938 — this  In  spite  of 
the  world-wide  depressed  conditions  last  year.  I  am  sure  you  fully 
realize  that  these  logs-shipped  to  Canada  are  nearly  aU  high-grade 
fir  logs,  since  by  your  own  admrisslon  you  state  that  Canada  Is  f'lr- 
nishing  larger  quantities  of  fir  logs  for  export  than  does  the  United 
States.  You  also  know  that  the  Canadian  fir  timber  Is  different  m 
character  from  that  available  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  that  it  Is 
smaller  in  size,  is  more  knotty,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  per- 
centage of  peeler  timber  is  very  limited.  The  exportation  from 
British  Columbia  of  peeler  logs  is.  to  a  large  extent,  a  reexport  of 
American  supplies,  especially  In  the  case  of  Germany. 

You  mention  the  supply  of  African  logs  and  the  shipment  to 
European  countries  where  these  logs  compete  with  Douglas  fir.  I 
noticed  your  article  in  the  Seattle  Times  a  short  time  ago  and  the 
answer  correcting  yovir  misinfomMitlon.  You  presumably  refer  to 
Okume  logs  of  African  origin,  more  familiarly  known  as  Gaboon 
mahogany.  This  wood,  as  is  weU  known  to  anyone  in  the  trade, 
is  a  cabinet  wood,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  compete  with  Douglas 
fir  either  In  the  form  of  logs  or  in  plywood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Okimie  pljrwood  made  in  the  European  countries  under  a  low  scale 
of  wages  costs  50,  75.  and  even  100  percent  more  than  Imported 
American  Douglas  fir  plywood  of  the  same  sizes  and  grades.  This 
African  supply  is  nothing  new.  The  logs  have  been  on  the  Euro- 
pean market  one  or  two  generations,  and  the  supply  is  tightening 
up  and  the  prices  are  constantly  Increasing.  It  is  regrettable  that 
you  should  have  nmde  this  statement,  since  It  has  misled  some 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  and  assuming  that  you  had  refer- 
ence to  comparable  softwood  timber. 
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You  are  likely  tmfamlllar  with  the  fact  that  every  country  to 
the  world  possessing  high-grade  aoftwocd  timber  Is  diligently  con- 
serving these  timber  resources  and  Is  drawing  on  us  for  Its  supplies 
In  order  to  conserve  its  own.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  should 
take  a  broader  point  of  view  In  these  matters  and  have  in  mind 
that  without  these  high-grade  Douglas  fir  timber  resources  the 
economic  position  of  the  Northwest  would  be  In  Jeopardy?  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  question  of  conservation  with  you  since  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  more  Interested  in  the  log  export  trade. 
However,  our  people  have  finally  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
Pacific  coast  has  the  last  stand  of  virgin  timber  and  the  time  has 
now  come  to  reiwrve  those  supplies  for  our  own  use.  To  take  any 
other  viewpoint  would  l>€  working  contrary  to  public  Interests,  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  even  If  It  means  a  slight  shift  of  labor  from 
the  log  boom  to  the  wood  conversion  plants. 

You  mention  the  importatton  of  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock  logs 
from  Canada.  ThU  Ui  an  entirely  different  qu<;stlon,  since  It  con- 
cerns loffs  beyond  the  aeop*  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  You 
undoubt«lly  know  that  the  Northwest  can  dtvelop  lt«  Itidttttrles 
on  the  bMic  ot  lU  own  raw  matcrlAl  nuppiy  ind  th«t  th«  bulk  of 
th«  imporUtlotw  from  Can«d»  1«  nude  up  of  low^tde  or  very 
cb«ap  logs,  which  I  mid  told  hM  a  deprtMlnff  effect  on  the  log  mar- 
.  ket  In  the  United  State*  and  on  labor  employment  condition*.  I 
am  pttrpoeely  not  touching  on  thU  matter  any  further  because  the 
eonaervatlon  of  our  high-grade  Douglas  fir  timber  la  of  paramount 
Importance. 

Very  cordially  youra, 

JoKw  U.  Corm,  U.  C. 


Envoys  of  Good  Will  in  the  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday.  March  14.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    MR.    PORFIRIO    U.    SEVILLA,    LL.B..    PUBUSHER- 
TREASUREB  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN   ADVOCATE 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article  Envoys  of 
Good  Will  in  the  East,  published  in  the  March  1939  issue  of 
the  Philippine-American  Advocate.  The  article  is  interesting 
and  informative.  I  am  glad  to  place  this  in  the  Record, 
by  request. 

(Prom  the  Philippine- American  Advocate) 
Envots  of  Good  Will  jn  thi  East — The  American  Wat 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Philippine  question  Is  of  such 
great  interest  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  settle  tariffs  and  trade 
agreements  until  committees  iron  things  out.  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  will  be.  the  United 
States  should  have  an  official  High  Resident  Commissioner  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  dally  we  are  seeing  new  Instances  of  the 
growing  Importance  of  these  Islands. 

As  the  commercial  gateway  to  the  entire  Orient,  the  PhUlpplnes 
are  fast  assuming  international  importance  both  economically  and 
pollticailly.  It  is  necessary  as  a  political  representation  and  gesture 
of  good  will,  that  the  United  States  have  as  its  representative  one 
who  has  more  than  the  necessary  baclcground  and  connections. 

The  representative  decidedly  should  have  lived  and  traveled 
extensively  in  the  east,  for  in  no  other  way  is  It  poesible  to  under- 
stand the  outlook  and  attitude  of  the  peoples  In  the  Orient  and 
Near  East. 

As  we  check  the  list  of  poesible  candidates  for  this  post,  we  find 
only  one  who  Is  ideally  suited  and  fills  all  the  main  requirements 
to  perfection.  For  the  past  several  years,  this  man  and  his  wife 
have  traveled  widely  and  lived  \n  practically  every  country  in 
the  Orient.  Painstaking  study  and  careful  observation  during 
these  years  of  travel,  have  given  their  well-trained  minds  a 
broader  outlook  and  richer  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
east. 

In  their  travels  in  the  Par  and  Near  East  this  man  and  his  wUe 
have  brought  to  these  many  countries  a  better  understanding  of 
Americanism  and  good  will  than  100  trade  agreements.  He  is  the 
type  we  must  have  In  the  Philippines  to  represent  the  United 
States.  We  refer  to  James  H.  CromweU  and  his  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can wife,  Doris  Duke  Cromwell. 

The  Cromwells  are  now  living  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  cross- 
roads to  the  Orient.  Although  American,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  the  feel  of  the  Orient  and  many  of  its  ways.  The  democratic 
and  tactful  Cromwells  have  won  the  complete  admiration  of  every- 
one.    This  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment  when  we  realize  that 
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many  people  live  there  for  ye)  rs  and.  regardless  of  their  Influence, 
are  never  accepted.  So  unaisumlng  is  James  H.  Cromwell,  few 
realize  that,  in  addition  to  u  fine  character  and  great  personal 
charm,  he  has  a  tact  for  diplomatic  and  political  imderstanding 
that  is  really  uncanny  (and  \iould  do  credit  to  some  of  our  ablest 
oflSclals) . 

Never  have  either  of  the  Crc  mwells  abused  or  taken  advantage  of 
the  power  and  wealth  at  their  command.  Doris  Duke  Cromwell 
Is  a  splendid  example  of  true  ^Jnerican  womanhood — this  American 
Psyche  has  kept  both  her  character  and  personal  life  free  from 
all  unsavory  front-page  sensaiionalism. 

While  other  American  heirt  sses  cavorted  with  everything,  from 
gangsters  to  questionable  tit  es  from  mythical  countries,  buying 
the  titles  and  then  their  frsedom.  and  at  times  creating  stich 
scandals  by  their  actions  in  certain  foreign  countries  that  thcjr 
were  asked  to  leave  the  coun  ry.  Doris  Duks  Cromwell  was  attidl- 
ouslT  preparing  and  training  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  accotn- 
pllshm«nu.  Her  marriage  tt»  prominent  but  equally  conservative 
James  H,  Cromwell  has  provei  i  Ideal-  Their  Interests  are  alike— to 
be  uitrful  to  hunMnlty,  to  mt  •  nuuiklnd  and  their  country,  and  to 
always  be  true  Axn«rU»a§.    \  ft  nMd  the  Cromwells  ior  tbl»  pofl- 

tlon. 

President  Roosevelt  has  shTwn  that  he  knows  ability  when  he 
sees  U.  He  has  led  the  w«y  by  appotntlng  Miss  Ruth  Bryan, 
daughter  of  William  Jennlngi  Bryan,  thrice  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Dsmocratlc  Party,  as  imbaswulress  to  Denmark,  Dally  we 
read  that  women  In  politics  ire  proving  themselvea  to  be  capable 
and  understanding,  and  fighters  when  necessary. 

Many  women  now  hold  important  political  positions  in  American 
politics.  We  feel  Doris  Duke  Cromwell  would  be  perfectly  suited 
for  the  position  of  High  ResK  ent  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines, 
If  a  woman  can  be  chosen,  an  a  why  not?  And  let  it  be  understood 
that  If  a  Cromwell  is  appoint  ed  and  given  plenipotentiary  author- 
ity. It  will  be  administered  with  tact  and  understanding  toward 
the  natural  feeling  of  the  pe<  pie  In  the  Philippines. 

In  choosing  Government  rejpresentatives  to  go  to  other  councrles, 
it  Is  of  the  utmost  lmportan(;e  the  choice  be  of  one  who  has  kept 
personal  dignity  and  character  above  criticism  and  reproach,  for 
we  can  be  certain  such  an  Individual  will  never  fall  in  his  duty 
to  his  country.  Both  James  H.  Cromwell  and  Doris  Duke  Crom- 
well have  proven  themselves  acceptable  and  capable  by  their  nat- 
ural Inbred  dignity  and  ujiderstanding.  To  appoint  James  H. 
Cromwell  to  the  commissic  nership.  would  bring  not  only  the 
ability  and  prestige  necessar '  to  the  office,  but  with  It,  the  intui- 
tion and  clear  understanding  of  his  brilliant  wife.  Today,  as  In 
the  past,  many  threatening  political  situations  are  warded  off  by 
a  woman's  intuition.  Let  i  ts  not  forget  that,  when  given  the 
chance,  women  In  Giovernnient  service  have  proven  themselves 
equal  to  men. 

James  H.  CromweU  has  in  his  blood  the  frontier  spirit  of  the 
American  man.  a  spirit  thai  enables  the  American  to  stand  and 
fight  for  honor,  righteousnea  s.  and  country  even  though  alone  and 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth.  This  American  spirit  In  James 
H.  Cromwell  would  unquesti  anably  give  a  bulwark  of  prestige  and 
dignified  power  to  the  office  of  the  commissionership. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  reluctant  to  give  any  man  a 
Chance  to  hold  public  offia,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  a  high  official  continues  to  hold  power  and  office  because  of 
the  wise  counsel  he  receives  from  his  wife. 

Doris  Duke  Cromwell,  In  her  travels  In  the  Par  East,  has  been 
received  by  the  most  powerful  potentates  In  the  Orient.  Although 
these  men  have  traveled  thioughout  the  world,  it  was  only  when 
Doris  Duke  Cromwell  was  i,  guest  that  these  International  cos- 
mopolitans were  able  to,  for  ;he  first  time,  realize  the  grace,  charm, 
and  dignity  of  this  brilliant  American  woman. 

The  United  States  should  take  every  advantage  possible  of  the 
splendid  impression  created  by  the  Cromwells  in  their  Par  East 
good-will  tour.  There  is  n^  doubt  whatsoever  this  Intimate  f>er- 
sonal  contact  with  the  Easti,  combined  with  true  American  spirit 
and  clear  understanding,  wculd  be  Invaluable  to  problems  requir- 
ing an  understanding  of  ho'?  to  bring  the  American  methods  and 
the  FUipino  methods  to  an  amiable  working  plan. 

It  would  be  almost  unpa-donable  If  advantage  were  not  taken 
of  this  unusual  opportunity  to  appoint  either  James  H.  Cromwell 
or  his  wife.  Doris  Duke  Cromwell,  as  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Philippines. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fa(  t  that  each  is  splendidly  equipped  and 
thoroughly  able  to  matatalu  the  dignity  and  uphold  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  m  the  Islands. 

PHILIPPINE   POST   A   BUILDE I   Of  AMEBICAN    POLITICAL   LEAOEBSHIP 

This  suggestion,  to  appoint 
Commissioner  to  the   Phili]  ipi 
cism.     But  before  these  cri  ics 
very  carefully,  and   they 
Islands  are  very  different  ftom 
first  took  over  the  Job  as 

In  the  beginning  of  the 
military    to    governors    g 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 

We  have,  for  example,  th< 
Governor  General  of  the 
Governor    General,   Taft 
elected  as  President  of  the 
Chief  Jtistice  of  the  Supre  ii( 
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either  of  the  Cromwells  as  Resident 
nes,  might  bring  forth   some    crltl- 
speak.  let  them  weigh  the   matter 
see   that  today's  conditions   In   the 
the  time  when  the  United  States 
ptotector. 
.  American  administration,  we  had  from 
such    distinguished    Americans    as 
wmiam  Howard  Taft. 
life  of  William  Howard  Taft,  the  first 
I^ilippines.     After  serving  his  term  as 
appointed   Secretary   of   War,   then 
United  States.     Afterward  he  became 
e  Court  of  the  United  States.     Who 
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w»8  Mr.  Taft  before  his  appotntment  as  Governor  General  ot  the 
Philippines?    He  was  Just  a  practicing  attorney. 

Then  we  have  Governc*  General  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Aft«r  he  l>e- 
came  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  It  is  a  matter  of  pubUc 
knowledge  that  he  was  recalled  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  to  bead  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  ot  State.  Prior  to  the 
apixatntment  of  Mr.  Stimson  as  Governor  General,  he  was  credited 
as  being  one  of  the  moet  distinguished  international  and  corpora- 
tion lawyers  In  New  York  City. 

Then  we  have  the  latest  successor  to  American  Governors 
General  in  the  PhUlpplnes.  in  the  person  of  Attorney  General 
MtuT)hy  an  Illustrious  American.  Attorney  General  Murphy,  be- 
lore  his  aoDOtotment  as  Governor  General  of  the  Phllipplnei.  was 
oSy  a  city  mayor,  at  Detroit.  Mich  We  believe  that  everyone 
Will  agree  with  us  that  prior  to  the  ascendancy  of  Murphy  as 
American  represenUtlve,  no  one  had  heard  much  <rf  ^^im.  except 
alter  he  served  the  term  as  Governor  General  of  the  P^^'PPto"^ 
In  1936.  Attorney  General  Murphy  was  recalled  toy  the  ch»e< 
of  hie  pwty,  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt,  to  carry  the  banner  o*  de- 
mocracy in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  succeeded  and  was  eUwted 
Sownor  rf  tho  »ttt4  o<  Michigan.  ASur  hi*  UtM^  tor  tt^^euoa. 
h§  wta  appointod  to  his  pr«MOt  poM  of  Miora«y  Otsoral  to  haad 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  rillplnos  are  often  orteoUl  In  their  ways;  Murphy  had  no 
training  that  would  enable  him  to  undersUnd  this  difference  la 
Ideas,  yet  be  (ul&Ued  the  position  up  to  expectations.  But,  at 
that  time,  the  Philippines  were  not  going  to  be  given  their  frae- 
doro  in  a  few  years.  Now  the  picture  U  vastly  changed— they  wUl 
be  Independent  shortly— more  cerUln  and  positive  In  all  affairs. 
Things  will  have  to  be  seen  more  through  their  outlook;  their 
attitudes  will  be  more  definitely  pronounced;  they  wlU  stand 
firmly  on  any  position  affecting  them;  they  will  be  unshaken  In 
many  beliefs  foreign  to  the  American  people;  they  will  refuse 
to  be  browbeaten  In  any  manner  or  form. 

The  strength  of  feeling  that  comes  with  new-found  independ- 
ence brings  forth  unbendable  defiance.  They  will  be  entitled  to 
and  demand  attention  as  a  nation.  Interference  and  disregard 
will  be  fatal  to  friendly  understanding.  Thinly  veiled  coercion  of 
any  sort  will  be  characterized  as  a  cause  for  bre:;king  off  nego- 
tiations. They  will  not  be  on  the  defensive,  but  will  be  proud 
and  conduct  themselves  as  an  Independent  country  and  will 
weigh  matters  more  precisely. 

The  general  and  complex  disposition  of  the  Kllplnos  will  re- 
quire tactful  handling.  The  United  States  representative  must 
have  great  self-command  and  equanimity  but  remain  sensitive 
and  understanding  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  United  States  cannot  appoint  to  this  vital  position  a  man 
who  is  toclined  to  be  imperiously  confident  that  he  Is  always  right. 
Many  foreign  countries  will  be  competing  against  the  United 
States  for  advantageous  agreements  with  this  nation  of  16.000.000 
people.  The  American  people  must  never  forget  that  for  a  second. 
The  United  States  must  not  only  keep  but  try  to  better  this 
advantageous  position  it  now  holds  In  the  Philippines. 

SUCCESS  TO  THE  CROMWELLS 

It  Is  suggested  that  James  H  CromweU.  because  of  his  excep- 
tional ability,  be  given  the  position  of  Commissioner  In  the  PhiUp- 
plnes.  But.  II  It  is  felt  that  Doris  Duke  CromweU.  because  she  is 
such  a  brlUlant  woman,  would  give  a  new  tenor  to  this  position, 
she  should  be  appointed.  In  either  Instance,  one  of  these  two 
should  definltelv  be  appointed  to  the  office  because  then  there 
would  be  two  brains  working  toward  one  goal — a  better  and  more 
complete  understanding  of  affairs  between  the  Filipino  people 
and  the  American. 

We  cannot  cverstress  the  fact  that  at  this  time  national  affairs 
move  so  quickly  those  In  Government  office  must  have  training 
and  understanding  in  order  to  avert  strained  diplomatic  relaUons. 
The  East  is  always  the  East,  although  It  Is  fast  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  American  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  Nevertheless,  at 
times,  situations  arise  between  eastern  and  western  Interpretations 
which  require  extreme  tact  and  complete  understanding  of  racial 
differences. 

The  wide  personal  contact  the  Cromwells  have  had  with  peoples 
In  the  near  Orient  would  undoubtedly  guide  them  to  a  brlUlant, 
successful,  and  peaceful  solution  In  any  strained  and  tense  dis- 
agreement or  problem. 

Mr  James  H.  CromweU  has  been  Interested  in  ptaltlcs  for  some 
time  and  his  political  activities  as  a  nonprofessional  politician 
have  given  him  great  training  and  understanding  of  political  prob- 
lems He  is  very  highly  thought  of  in  political  circles,  and  his 
energetic  abUlty  and  high-minded  character  Is  representative  of 
the  type  of  man  that  we  definitely  need  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  Commissioner  to  the  PhUlpplnes. 

The  Pillpino  people  have  confidence  that  the  Cromwells  as 
Commissioners  would  make  for  a  clearer  interpretation  of  Philip- 
pine ideas  and  feelings  on  any  matter.  Proof  and  evidence  of 
American  good  wtU  can  only  be  shown  in  this  matter  by  appoint- 
ing a  Commissioner  capable  of  understanding  the  Oriental  Inter- 
pretation of  Americanism.  It  would  be  a  smart  political  maneuver 
for  the  United  States  to  chow  Its  respect  and  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  coming  Phflippine  Indepiendence  by  appoint- 
ing as  CommisBloner  either  of  the  Cromwells,  as  this  would  bring 
a  closer  and  better  understanding  between  the  two  countriea. 
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A  Tribate  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  J.  Burrwood  Daly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1939 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  the  Lord  took  from 
our  midst  our  beloved  Irlend  and  colleague.  Hon.  J.  Botewooo 
Daly,  of  Pennsylvanl&.  I  am  without  adequate  words  to 
expreaa  my  deep  aorrow  at  the  paadng  ot  this  ooble  man. 
Judf  e  DAtr  was  one  of  the  flneat  men  that  I  h$ve  ever  been 
privileged  to  know. 

Hif  greftt  humftiiltailaiiiaB.  hH  innau  kln41toe«.  tnd  hit 
rt apect  for  hia  fellow  man  wa»  evideneed  In  hte  every  activity, 
public  or  private.  It  wa«  given  to  lome  of  us  to  know  blm 
intimately  and  thereby  have  the  opportunity  to  look  within 
him  and  see  ft  man  of  grefti  heart,  loyal  and  trtie  to  hla 
friends,  posseased  of  a  fine  aenae  of  honor,  and  impel  led  by 
pure  patriotism  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  give  of  hla 
time,  his  boundless  talent,  and  unlimited  energy  In  a  fear- 
less endeavor  to  render  to  this  country  of  ours  the  highest 
possible  service. 

I  lirst  met  Mr.  Daly  during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
and  out  of  that  meetmg  there  was  bom  a  friendship  never  to 
be  severed  but  by  death.  Death  has  come  to  him  and  sev- 
ered that  friendship.  I  have  lost  my  closest  friend  in  this 
House. 

But  his  gracious  wife  at  home  has  lost  a  faithful  and  lov- 
ing husband  and  his  children  a  devoted  and  generous  father 
who  felt  keenly  and  carried  with  head  high  his  responsibili- 
ties to  his  family.  The  bench  and  bar  of  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  lawyers.  This  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  bro€Miest  and  most  whole-souled  Members. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Daly  was  truly  one  of  God's  notdemen. 


The  Legion  Counts  20  Years 

! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  14.  1939 


ARTICLE   BT   SAMUEL  T.  Wn.I.TAMHOIf 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Samuel  T.  Williamson,  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
Idagazine  of  March  12,  1939: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea  Magartnf  of  March  12.  1930] 
Th«  Lecioh  Counts  20  Ykau 


(By  Samuel  T.  Willlamsozi) 

Tt  makes  no  difference  whether  the  landscape  la  rolling  prslrle. 
southwestern  vastness.  or  chilly  New  England  stone  walls;  every- 
where m  this  coimtry  some  thing*  are  the  same.  In  every  Ameri- 
can seUlement  Is  at  least  one  church,  Khoolhouae.  town  ball. 
chain  store,  filling  station,  and  American  Legion  hall. 

Among  more  than  4.000.000  still  living  who  served  to  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy  (or  Marine  Corps)  durtog  the  World  War 
are  slightly  less  than  a  mlUlon  Legionnaires;  and  their  po«U  are 
at  almoat  every  whistle  atop.  It  wotiWnt  be  Memorial  Day. 
Fourth  of  J\ily.  or  Armistice  Day  without  them.  Politicians  of 
t)oth  parties  court  them,  doctors  of  prtUlosophy  examine  them  aa 
social  phenomena,  chambers  of  commerce  display  symptoms  of 
coronary  thromboeU  at  their  bonvis  campaigns,  and  left-wing 
oxnrades  strain   both  larynxea  and   adjectives   in  ezpressioD  ot 
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extreme   distaste.     The   Legion   Is   as   American    as   tomato   Juice, 
chewing  gum.  drug-store  sandwiches,  and  cigarettes  in  packages 

of  20. 

It  has  grown  up.  It  celebrates  Its  twentieth  birthday  this  week. 
The  years  have  brought  a  change  In  the  members  who  Joined  up 
In  1919  and  the  early  nlnteen-twcnties.  Then  most  of  them  were 
ramrod-backed  youngsters.  They  were  yet  to  get  their  first  Jobs, 
or  else  were  wondering  about  getting  their  old  ones  back.  Today, 
shoulders  have  slumped  forward,  waistlines  show  greater  expan- 
sion than  chests;  what  hair  remains  worth  shearing  is  turning 
gray.  Some  members  are  still  worrying  about  Jobs.  Their  chil- 
dren are  growing  up.  and  new  grandfathers  are  more  usual  than 
new  fathers.  Legion  squads  are  called  out  with  greater  frequency 
to  fire  three  volleys  over  freshly-dug  graves,  but  another  50  years 
will  pass  before  the  Legion  becomes  a  pathetic  little  remnant  like 
the   Grand   Army   of   the   Republic. 

And  it  appears  destined  to  have  a  different  history  from  the 
O.  A.  R.  The  majority  of  Union  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  voted 
as  they  shot — the  straight  Republican  ticket.  G.  A.  R.  and  G.  O.  P. 
were  inextricably  entwined.  No  such  propensity  exists  among  the 
men  who  wear  the  Legion's  blue  overseas  cap.  The  Legion  has  its 
own  politics.  Its  State  and  National  conventions  are  scarcely  dif- 
ferent from  similar  meetings  of  political  parties — standards  In 
the  aisles,  "demonstrations"  for  candidates,  delegate  hunts,  and 
trades  and  logrollings.  Many  k  party  politician  has  graduated 
from  Legion  affairs  to  public  ofBce.  World  War  veterans  com- 
prise more  than  one-quarter  of  the  membership  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives.  A  score  are  United  States  Ssnators.  The 
Legion  has  produced  politicians,  but  it  has  been  free  from  party 
politics.  Every  attempt  of  a  political  party  to  capture  the  Legion 
has  been  blocked  by  Legionnaires. 

It  has  been  that  way  since  the  beginning.  The  Armistice  found 
2.000.000  American  soldiers  In  France,  an  equal  mamber  execut- 
ing "squads  right"  in  the  United  States,  and  1.000.000  who  wore 
sailor  suits  and  squirmed  every  night  Into  Navy  hammocks.  In 
France  everybody  wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  but  there  was 
barbed  wire  to  be  rolled  up.  a  Rhine  bridgehead  at  Coblenz  to 
be  guarded.  Technically  the  war  was  still  on.  for  there  was  no 
telling  whether  the  Germans  would  sign  a  peace. 

The  A.  E.  F.  was  as  homesick  as  a  boy  on  his  first  night  at 
boarding  school;  and  if  It  couldn't  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  it  had 
heard  a  lot  about  Paris.  Courts  martial  were  busy  trying  case 
after  case  of  absence  without  leave.  Company  clerks,  if  they 
weren't  In  that  status  them5elves,  marked  "A.  W.  O.  L."  on  thou- 
sands of  service  records.  Officers  and  men  were  as  touchy  as 
though  they  had  hives.  John  Pershing  wouldn't  have  been  sure 
of  the  soldier  vote  for  dog  catcher. 

Persons  who  didn't  sleep  well  of  nights  feared  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  soldiers  were  demobilized,  and  the  specter  of  "bol- 
shevlsm"  Su2ie-Q"d  over  their  blankets.  They  had  heard  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  councils  in  other  armies,  and  they  wondered.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  although  the  A.  E.  F.  was  somewhat  rough  and  forgetful 
of  Sunday-school  lessons,  it  was  no  more  bolshevistic  than  Bishop 
Manning.    It  merely  wanted  to  go  home. 

There  was  no  denying  that  morale  was  considerably  frayed  and 
that  further  unraveling  mxist  be  stopped.  Mere  general  orders 
could  not  assuage  a  winter  of  discontent.  The  people  at  G.  H.  Q. 
took  a  leaf  from  civilian  practice;  they  decided  to  call  a  confer- 
ence. Twenty  officers  from  10  Infantry  divisions  and  as  many 
other  units  In  the  A.  E.  F.  were  summoned  to  Paris.  They  included 
Lieut.  Cols.  Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  David  M. 
Goodrich.  Franklin  D'Olier,  Col.  William  J.  (Wild  Bill)  Donovan, 
and  Capt.  Ogden  L.  Mills.  All  were  former  civilians  of  prominence 
who  held  National  Guard  or  Reserve  commissions,  and  2  days 
were  consumed  in  telling  Regulars  what  was  WTong  with  the  Army 
and  what  should  be  done  In  the  way  of  less  restriction,  more 
leaves  and  programs  of  athletics,  entertainment,  and  study. 

On  February  15.  the  night  before  the  officers  were  to  return  to 
their  commands.  Roosevelt  Invited  them  to  dliuier.  Until  little 
cups  of  what  the  French  fondly  believed  was  coffee  were  passed, 
the  guests  were  occupied  with  the  A.  E.  F.'s  favorite  conversational 
exercise;  their  own  division  had  won  the  war  single-handed. 
Roosevelt  interrupted  these  historical  liberties  with  announcement 
that  he  had  something  on  his  chest.  Steps  would  be  taken  at 
once  to  lift  Army  morale,  but  what  would  happen  when  the 
soldiers  returned  to  civilian  life?  He  proposed  a  veterans'  organ- 
ization comprised  of  all — officers  and  men — who  had  served  with 
the  colors,  at  home  or  abroad,  during  the  World  War. 

Although  a  few  diners  sought  to  attach  their  pet  ideas  to  the 
project,  the  group  agreed  to  put  the  whole  question  of  a  veterans' 
organization  before  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris  a  month  from 
then,  a  meeting  of  officers  and  men  representing  all  elements  of 
the  A.  E   F. 

In  the  shadow  of  Eiffel  Tower  lay  the  gas  house-shaped  Cirque 
de  Paris.  There  acrobats  once  allez-ooped  and  little  white  dogs 
walked  on  their  hind  legs  and  leaped  through  paper  hoops,  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  the  future  King  of  the  Belgians  (who 
was  chewing  giun).  Pvt.  J.  J.  Tunney,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  was  soon  to  win  the  light-heavyweight  championship  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  Five  hundred  officers  and  a  like  number  of  enlisted 
men  were  expected  there  March  15.  16.  and  17.  The  thousand 
delegates  arrived  In  Paris,  but  a  third  of  them  never  reached  the 
hall.    Pressure  of  other  engagements. 

The  virtuous  two-thirds  chose  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clark  (now 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri)  temporary  chairman.  Mo- 
tion was  made  and  carried  that  all  matters  of  rank  be  waived 
dxiring   the   caucus,   and   one    bogy   tlxat   the   proposed   veterans' 
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propO  56 


bee  ause. 
ca  ucus 


organization  would  develop 
nitely   laid.    Buck   privates 
wearers  of  Sam  Browne  belts, 
were    not    slow    in    expressing 
reticences. 

The  committee  on  name  fai 
slon.    The  best  it  could 
Second  choice  was  "Veterans 
favorite    was   "Liberty    League 
thrown  to  the  wolves.     Long 
K.  Gordon  suggested  "American 
cries  of  "When  do  we  eat?" 

The  committee  on  constituttn 
with  a  slight  run  of  fancy: 
and  naval  service" — fancy 
Marines,  all  delegates  to  the 
day  of  the  session  a  lone  salla  ■ 
He  looked  surprised,  and  "I 
here."   and  immediately   was 
service." 

Roo.sevelt  returned  with  a 
groundwork  for  a  meeting  In 
cate  of  the  Paris  affair,  while 
of   Illinois,   found   himself 
committee  of  a  prop)osed 

Which  was  as  It  should   be 
free   of   self-seeking   fo\inders 
officers  at   the  Roosevelt   dimmer 
caucus   at  the   A.   E.  F.   at 
sented.    And  now  the  A.  E.  F 
meeting  to  the  verdict  of  the 

Every  State  but  one  was 
met  in  St.  Louis  on  May  8. 
"welcoming  the  heroes  home" 
For  more  than  a  year  between 
been  taken  out  of  productive 
now  they  wanted  their  old 
behind  one  leader,  they  couk 
The  St.  Louis  caucus  gave 
'"The  floor  Is  open."  said 
tlon  for  permanent  chairman 
mind.     It  went  crazy  over  " 
American  Legion  might  have 
come  a  personal  organization 
Roosevelt  was  not  without 
must  have  been  enormous. 
James  chronicles  in  his  history 
Legion  for  the  last  time  It 
He    declined    nomination, 
declined  to  serve,  was 
It.   and  later  the  caucus  ma 
become  a  one-man  organization 
commander  should  serve  for 
himself. 

The   Legion's   next   answer 
mobilized  service  men  "were 
heard,  then  shouted  down  a 
and  sailors  council.    The  Leg 
an  officers-only  group;  now  it 
outfit  that  sought  other  class 
Finally  the  caucus  quieted 
a  constitution.     Again  it  dec 
gate   brought    from   New   Yor! : 
country's  greatest  constitut: 
terly,  but  it  left  the  veterans 
a  new  draft.    The  committee 
a    preamble    that    ranks    witt 
American  principles.     No  one 
thought  came  from  20  or  30 
But  with  that  preamble  the 
and    to    its    comrades;    and 
members. 

Today.   20   years   later, 
worthy  of  attention  and 

"For  God   and  country  we 
following  purposes :  To  upholi  I 
United  States  of  America; 
and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
the  memories  and  incidents 
to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
State,  and  Nation:   to  comb^ 
and  the  masses;   to  make 
peace  and  good  will  on  eartl 
terity  the  principles  of  Justi 
crate   and  sanctify  our 
helpfulness." 

The   first   matter  to  whlc]  i 
membership,  gave  its  attentfin 
man.     The   Federal    Govern] 
snarled  in  its  own  red  tape. 
Insvirance    Bureau,    with    30( 
Congress  was  so  bogged  dow  i 
that  legislation  for  care  cf 
delegation    boiled    into    Wash 
2  days  rules  were  suspended 
Veterans'  Bureati. 


ed  lamentably  to  rise  to  the  occa- 

was  "Legion  of  the  Great  War." 

of  the  Great  War."     Another  high 

and   the   committee's   report   was 

j^ter  it  was  time  for  lunch.  Maurice 

Legion,"  which  was  adopted,  amid 


Jo  JS 


ths 
youag 


pel 


renomli  lated 


that 


t  le 


an  "officers'  only"  affair  was  defl- 

entltled    to  the    same    voice    as 

and  the  men  in  hob-nailed  hikers 

their    minds.     There    were    few 


submitted  a  preamble  beginning 

We,  the   members  of  the   military 

with  the  exception  of  a  few 

were  soldiers.     But  on  the  last 

poked  his  head  through  the  door. 

thought  there  was  a  show  going  on 

nade   representative   of   "the   naval 

gijoup  to  the  United  States  to  lay  the 

pt.  Louis  which  should  be  a  dupll- 

in  Prance  COl.  Milton  J.  Foreman, 

the   temporary   head   of   an    interim 

orgs  nizatlon." 

Few  great  organizations  were   as 

as    the    Legion.      The    group    of    20 

in  February  had   deferred   to  a 

wjich  enlisted   men   would   be   repre- 

veterans  left  resvilts  of  their  3-day 

men  at  home. 

by  the  1.000  delegates  who 

]  'or  6  months  the  country  had  been 

and  now  the  heroes  were  a  problem. 

4.000.000  and   5.000.000  men   had 

vork  while  others  filled  their  places; 

back  again.     If  they  were  united 

take  things  into  their  own  bands. 

country   Its  answer. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  "for  nomlna- 

The  fioor  was  of  but  one  howling 

3|oung  Teddy."     Then  and  there  tho 

jcommitted  suicide  in  willing  to  be- 

of  a  man  who  bore  a  magic  name. 

itlcal  ambition  and  the  temptation 

e  rose  to  meet  It  superbly."  Marquis 

of  the  Legion,  "and  guided  the 

needed  one  man's  guidance." 

He    was    elected    unanimously.      He 

declined  again.     That  clinched 

sure   that  the  Legion  never  could 

by  stipulating  that  the  national 

1  year  only  and  might  not  succeed 

was   to   those   who   feared   that   de- 

^Isoned  by  radicalism."     The  caucvis 

earnest  delegate  from  the  soldiers 

on  had  shown  that  it  would  not  be 

refused  to  have  any  truck  with .  an 

distinctions. 

down  to  the  one-two-three-fours  of 

ined  outside  assistance.     One  dele- 

a   proposed   dKift.   written   by  the 

lawyer.  Ellhu  Root.    It  was  mas- 

:old.    A  committee  set  to  work  upon 

■merged  with  a  document  containing 

the   most    eloquent    statements    of 

hand  produced  it;  the  phrasing  and 

men.  most  of  them  young  lawyers. 

LiCglon  went  proudly  to  the  country 

within    18    months    It    had    800,000 


oral 


preamble   seems  more    than   ever 

for  it  reads: 

associate  ourselves  together  for  the 

and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 

maintain  law  and  order;   to  foster 

-percent  Americanism;    to  preserve 

our  association  In  the  Great  War; 

obligation  to   the   community, 

the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 

the  master  of  might;   to  promote 

to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 

.  freedom,  and  democracy;  to  conse- 

by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
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the  Legion,   with   rapidly   growing 

was  the  plight  of  the  ex-service 

ents    vocational    training   board    was 

Likewise  engulfed  was  the  War  Risk 

.000    unacted-upon    cases    before    it. 

that  Its  leaders  "deeply  regietted" 

disabled  must  v;ait;   but  a  Legion 

ngton.   with   the   result   that   within 

1  nd  the  bill  was  passed  setting  up  tha 
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Polks  on  Capitol  Hfil  soon  diacovered  in  the  Legion's  legtelative 
cotnmittee  a  persuasive  force.  The  committee's  Washington  repre- 
sentative, who  is  still  John  Thomas  Taylor,  reaches  congressional 
ears  with  little  difficulty,  because  legislators  have  found  that  his 
arguments  are  rep-.-ated  in  a  flood  of  letters  from  their  home  dis- 
tricts. Contrasted  with  other  lobbies,  the  Legion's  Washington 
lobby  Is  small.  It  knows  what  few  pressure  groups  realize,  that 
the  voice  of  a  home  constituency  is  louder  than  all  the  noise  of 
organized  pilgrimages  and  marches  on  Washington. 

For  the  first  few  months  the  young  organization  handled  the 
bonus  problem  gingerly.  Its  first  convention  at  Minneapolis  de- 
clared veterans  entitled  to  "an  adjustment  of  compensation."  which 
was  referred  "with  confidence  to  the  Congress"  becauBe  the  Legion 
"could  not  ask  for  legislation  in  its  own  selfish  interests."  But 
as  the  weeks  of  the  next  legislative  session  dragged  on  without 
action,  the  Legion  lort  its  "confidence"  In  an  xinpersuaded  Con- 
gress. It  turned  on  the  heat.  Congressmen  were  toasted  on  both 
sides,  and  for  4  years  the  bonus  ranked  with  prohibition  as  a 
subject  Impwssible  of  discussion  without  loud  words,  bad  names, 
and  high  blood  pressures.  After  two  Presidential  vetoes,  it  waa 
passed  in  the  form  of  a  20-year  endowment  policy.  Hard  times 
brought  demands,  not  officially  sponsored  by  the  Legion,  for  a 
60-percent  loan  upon  these  policies  in  1931.  and  by  1936  bonds 
were  issued  which  veterans  might  cash  for  the  remamder. 

Legion  insistence  was  behind  successive  appropriations  for  what 
Is  now  the  greatest  Govenunent  hospital  system  in  the  world — 
$150,000,000  worth  of  veterans'  hospitals.  Only  once  was  the 
Legion  lobby  set  back  on  ite  heels:  the  1933  Economy  Act 
took  away  much  of  what  the  Legion  had  pressed  for.  but  another 
year  came  by  and  Congress  restored  most  of  It  over  a  Presidential 
veto.  Thus  far  Leglonnarles  have  not  demanded  pensions  for  all 
veterans:   their  present  goal  is  annuities  to  widows  and  orphans. 

A  bad  time  would  be  in  store  for  anyone  who  should  say  that 
Legion  legislative  influence  had  heljjed  to  make  it  possible  for 
some  veterans  to  get  more  from  their  Government  than  they 
gave  to  their  country.  In  behalf  of  that  Influence  It  may  be 
claimed  that  without  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Legion  care  for 
the  disabled  or  rehabilitation  of  Jobless  veterans  might  have 
been  mere  pious  promises. 

The  Legion  has  given  as  well  as  compelled  aid.  The  part  that 
it  plays  in  conunvmlty  undertakings  depends  considerably  upon 
the  quality  of  its  local  leadership.  It  has  not  been  found  wanting 
in  rising  to  emergency  responsibilities;  In  many  a  disaster  the 
Legion  has  raced  with  the  Red  Cross  to  be  first  at  the  scene. 
As  an  organization  it  has  taken  part  in  no  labor  wars  or  strike- 
breaking activities. 

Pew  persons  realize  the  social -welfare  work  undertaken  by  the 
veterans.  Almost  from  the  Legion's  start  It  had  a  child-welfare 
program.  Last  year  it  had  30.000  volunteers  at  work  among  320.000 
needy  children,  and  spent  $4,000,000.  More  than  3.000  Boy  Scout 
troops  are  Legion  sponsored. 

In  fact,  the  Legion  on  parade  and  at  play  has  been  better  known 
than  the  Legion  at  work.  Its  annual  conventions  captv^e  a  city 
like  an  invading  army,  but  each  year  the  horseplay  Upers  off. 
Maybe  It's  because  the  Legionnaires  are  now  middle-aged.  Maybe 
It's  because  they  now  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them: 
the  Legion's  women's  auxiliary  now  numbers  nearly  a  half  million, 
and  the  6-year-old  organization.  Sons  of  the  American  Legion, 
with  a  monthly  publication,  the  Legion  Heir,  has  a  membership 
of  60.000.     For  the  Legion  is  becoming  a  family  affair. 

In  times  of  need  and  distress  it  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  more 
than  its  part.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  say  what  it  wants.  No  love 
is  lost  between  it  and  comrades  of  the  left  wing  who  call  those 
who  don't  like  them  Fascists.  But  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  an 
American  Legion  convention  with  its  accompanying  didos  knows 
that  Legionnaires  would  laugh  themselves  sick  at  the  suggestion 
of  wearing  shirts  all  of  the  same  color.  They  did  once,  and  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  them. 


The  Importance  of  Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  As  an  Essential  Part  of  Our  National 
Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1939 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strategic  value  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  has  been  emphasized  by  the  highest  naval 
and  military  authorities  of  our  Government  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  more  particularly  diiring  recent  years. 

The  importance  of  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  and  Hunters 
Point  drydocks  has  been  stressed  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  on  every  occasion  when  legislation  was  under 
consideration  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Com- 


mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  other  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give,  the  Hunters 
Point  dr>'docfcs  should  be  purchased  and  maintained  at  their 
highest  efficiency  by  the  Navy. 

For  years  the  War  Department,  joined  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, opposed  any  bridge  across  San  Francisco  Bay  north 
of  Hunters  Point.  The  objection  was  based  primarily  on 
the  desire  to  avoid  any  possible  obstruction  to  na\'igation  be- 
tween the  fleet  anchorage  including  the  Himters  Point  dry- 
docks,  and  the  open  sea. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing,  I  read  the  following  from 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  when  it  was  considering  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  transbay  bridge  from  Ban  Francisco 
to  the  Oakland  side  cf  the  bay.  This  quotation  Is  from  a 
statement  made  by  Admiral  Charles  F.  Hughes,  then  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations: 

The  Navy  Department  has  endeavored  to  weigh  the  real  needs 
of  the  bay  cities  for  a  bridge  against  the  requirements  of  the 
national  defense  and  has  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  San  Francisco  Bay,  north  of  Hunters 
Point,  would  be  such  a  detriment  to  the  national  defense  that  the 
Navy  Department  must  oppose  it. 

The  Navy  Department  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
fleet  for  war  and  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  assented  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  any  commimlty  that  would  curtail  the 
mobility  of  the  fleet  or  unduly  restrict  Its  readiness  to  meet  any 
emergency.  San  Francisco  Bay  is,  as  you  know,  the  principal 
harbor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  To  my  mind,  it  belongs  to  the  Nation; 
It  is  not  the  property  of  California  nor  of  the  cities  that  are  on 
Its  shores.  From  Its  nat\iral  advantages  and  Its  location.  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  certain  to  be  the  major  continental  fleet  base  for 
any  extensive  campaign  in  the  Pacific.  It  will  be  the  point  where 
the  fleet  will  concentrate  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  RejM-esentatives  the  report  from  the  Helm  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  Himters  Point  when  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  naval  base  on  the  southerly  end  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Admiral  J.  W.  Helm  was  senior  member  of  this 
commission  and  I  quote  from  this  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  December  7.  1919:  j 

The  strategic  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  clearly  indicated  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  is  the  only 
capacious  harbor  near  the  central  and  most  salient  section  of  our 
Pacific  coast,  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base. 

San  Francisco  is  approximately  300  miles  nearer  Honolulu  than 
Ban  Diego.  125  miles  nearer  than  the  mouth  of  the  Colimibia  River, 
and  300  miles  nearer  than  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Tard. 

San  Francisco  Is  now,  or  can  be  made,  secure  from  attack  by  a 
hostUe  fleet.  Flank  attack  by  land  forces  which  may  effect  a  land- 
ing either  to  the  northward  or  southward  can  be  provided  against. 
Its  present  fortifications  are  extensive  and  powerful  and  are  being 
Increased. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Is  the  only  body  of  water  on  the  Pacific  coast 
south  of  Cape  Flattery  offering  a  safe  anchorage  from  wind  and 
weather  to  a  large  number  of  ships,  which  can  be  entered  under 
all  ordinary  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  except  possibly  in  a  com- 
bined dense  fog  and  heavy  sea. 

San  Francisco  Bay  has  ample  anchorage  with  a  good  holding 
groiuid  for  a  fleet  of  any  size. 

The  report  makes  reference  to  a  1,000-foot  dock  at  Hunt- 
ers Point  as  being  the  only  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  north 
of  the  Panama  Canal  capable  of  accommodating  the  six  bat- 
tle cruisers  of  the  then  building  program.  From  careful  in- 
spection of  the  site  and  after  weighing  all  information  re- 
ceived, the  commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  Hunters 
Point  possessed  the  following  important  advantages,  among 
others,  in  considering  its  development  for  naval  purposes: 

First.  It  adjoins  permanent  deep  water. 

Second.  It  adjoins  the  largest  and  best  anchorage  ground 
In  the  bay.  Drydocks  can  be  constnicted  there  at  a  saving 
of  fully  a  million  dollars  per  dock  as  compared  with  docks 
constructed  elsewhere  owing  to  more  favorable  material. 

Hunters  Point  is  the  end  of  a  promontory  extending  into 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  covering  over  40  acres  of  levd 
land  of  rock  foundation.  To  those  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  San  Francisco  Bay,  may  I  state  that  Hunters  Point, 
which  is  within  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  ex- 
tends to  an  easterly  direction  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
to  a  distance  equal  to  Yerba  Buena — Goat  Island — from  the 
San  Francisco  shore  line.  It  extends  into  the  main  channel 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  where  there  is  a  depth  in  excess  ot 
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70  feet  and  where  dredging  never  was  and  never  will  be 

necessary.  _  ^   ^. 

Hunters  Point  drydocks  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 

Bremerton  Navy  Yard  drydccks  are  the  only  docking  facil- 
ities along  our  entire  Paciflc  line— extending  more  than  2,000 
miles  from  the  Canadian -Mexican  borders — which  are  ca- 
pable of  handling  large  ships,  such  as  men-of-war,  airplane 
carriers,  or  large  merchant  vessels  for  repairs.  The  Hunters 
Point  drydocks  are  advantageously  located  about  midway 
between  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  while  the 
Bremerton  facilities  are  815  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  near  the  Canadian  border.  The  drydock  facilities  at  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard  are  considered  inadequate  in  this  re- 
spect and  another  large  dock  is  now  under  construction  at 
that  yard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  follow  the  great 
triangle,  extending  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Hawaii  and 
thence  to  the  Panama  Canal,  often  referred  to  by  the  Navy 
Department,  there  are  only  four  battleship  docks  within  the 
triangle — two  on  the  Paciflc  coast,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
one  at  the  Panama  Canal.  The  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  can 
accommodate  only  the  smaller,  obsolete  battleships. 

The  Navy  pays  approximately  $45,000  a  year  for  a  prior  or 
preferential  use  of  Hunters  Point  drydccks  in  the  form  of 
docking  charges  based  on  tonnage.  All  repairs  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  docking  charge.  In  the  year  1938  the  Navy  paid 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  approximately 
$89,000.  which  included  dockage  and  repairs. 

When  the  President  Coolidge  recently  needed  repairs  be- 
fore sailing  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  a  round-the- 
world  trip  it  was  necessary  for  the  American  President  Lines, 
formerly  the  Dollar  Lines,  now  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  to  secure  permission 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  drydocks  while  a  United  States  naval  vessel  waited 
in  the  stream.  This  emphatically  indicates  the  necessity  for 
increasing  drydock  facilities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
There  are  two  graving  docks  at  Hunters  Point — the  larger 
of  the  two  will  dock  any  ship  that  can  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  smaller  dock  can  accommodate  ships  of 
the  cruiser  tJTpe. 

The  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  drydock.  like  Hunters  Point 
drydock,  can  receive  the  larger  ships  of  the  Navy,  such  as 
the  aircraft  carriers  Lexington  and  Saratoga,  and  battleships. 
The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  drydocks  can  dock  ships  of  the 
cruiser  type,  limiting,  as  you  can  see.  the  facilities  on  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  to  two  docks  which  can  provide  for  car- 
riers and  battleships. 

The  fact  that  the  Hunters  Point  drydock  is  the  only  dock, 
in  addition  to  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  815  miles  to  the 
north,  that  can  accommodate  a  battleship  or  similar  large 
naval  or  merchant  ship.  Is  tantamount  to  a  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  owns 
and  operates  these  docks.  This  may  account  for  the  present 
inadequate  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Navy.  This  naval  national  defense  necessity  was  referred 
to  in  the  following  statement  of  Admiral  Leahy,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  on  March  9  during  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
2878.  known  as  the  naval  public  works  authorization  bill: 

The  program  does  not  provide  for  a  naval  drydock  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  capable  of  talcing  a  major  capital  ship.  The 
privately  owned  drydocks  at  Hunters  Point,  lacking  in  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  repairs  to  our  large  war  vessels,  are  not  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  Navy's  problem  In  time  of  war. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Navy  should  acquire  the  Hunters  Point  dry- 
docks  and  should  provide  weight-handling  facilities,  power  con- 
nections, galley,  latrines,  storehouse,  and  an  assembly  plant  to 
pemiit  tha  overhaul  of  our  largest  vessels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Compare  the  inadequate  facilities  on  the  west  coast  with 
the  Atlantic,  which  has  18  drydocks,  3  of  which  wiU  take 
carriers  and  battleships,  namely,  the  South  Boston  Dock, 
Drydcck  No.  3  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  Drydock 
No.  4  at  Norfolk.  In  addition,  Brooklyn  Drydock  No.  4  will 
take  a  battleship  but  not  a  carrier.  The  other  14  drydccks 
are  of  various  sizes. 

During  recent  years  the  American  merchant  marine,  which 
is  our  auxiliary  navy,  has  undergone  a  complete  change.    In 


the  interest  of  national  defense,  It  has  become  Imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government ,  through  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, take  over  and  operate  steamship  lines,  such  as  the 
Dollar  Line,  now  known  as  tt  e  American  President  Lines. 

The  Hunters  Point  drydccks  are  between  2  and  3  miles  by 
water  from  the  Union  planti  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.    At  the  present  time  all  materials  used  for  the 

repairing  of  ships  have  to  be  conveyed  from  the  shipbuilding 
plant  to  Hunters  Point. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  :  nind  that  If  Congress  authorizes 
the  Navy  to  take  over  the:  e  docks  they  will  become  self- 
liquidating.  As  I  have  statec .  the  Navy  now  pays  a  large  sum 
for  the  use  of  these  docks.  1  he  Maritime  Conunission's  ships 
and  other  American -flag  shi  js  would  reimburse  the  Navy  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  pay  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  the  use  of  H  inters  Point  drydocks 


I  have  quoted  the  highest 


years  as  to  the  strategic  inportance  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  Hunters  Point  relative  o  the  security  of  this  Nation  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  hive  consistently  emphasized  the 
great  naval  value  of  these  f i  icilities  and,  more  recently,  they 
have  in  unqualified  terms  £  trongly  recommended  that  they 
be  acquired  by  the  Navy. 
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CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


HE, 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speah  er,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record]  I  include  the  following  colloquy 
^broadcast  over  station  WMCA  at  New  York  City  and  the 
intercity  chain,  March  11,  1939: 


represe  it 
OIK) 
and 


Mr.  Cellek.  We  are  agreed 
portant  position  which  the 
commerce   and  finance   with 
remain  indififerent  to 
you  tell  us.  Dr.  Winkler,  what 
ments  in  Latin  America? 

Dr.  Winkler.  According  to 
vestments  in  Latin  America 
Of  this,  $3,300,000,000 
erties,  and  about  $1,300,000 
Governments,  States,  cities, 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  is  the  present 
Dr.  Winkler.  Our  direct 
placed  in  plants  and  propertlJEs 
sonably  satisfactory  account 
lean  creditors  are.  to  a  ccrtali  i 
dends  on  their  investments, 
stitute  the  only  real  sore  spo 
enlighten  us  on  the  position 
sons,  if  any,  which  she  adv 
creditors? 

Mr.  Celler.  The  present 
eral  Cardenas,  has  decreed  thi : 
erties.  basing  or  Justifying 
try's  constitution.     This  ar 
vested  the  direct  ownership 
liquid,  or  gaseous  hydrocarbokis 

Dr.  Winkler.  Do  you  mean 
permits    confiscation   of 

Mr.  Celler.  Theoretically, 
provides  that  '"Private  prope^y 
for  reasons  of  public  utility 
Purthermore,  article  14  of  thi; 
"No  law  shall  be  given  retro  ictlv 
person  whatsoever."    Howeve  • 
has  seen  fit  to  disregard  her 
her  American  creditors  as  wel 
Dr.  Winkler.  Nevertheless, 
that  neither  Mexico,  nor  any 
Is    free    to    destroy    without 
obtained  by  foreign  citizens 


are  we  not,  that  owing  to  the  im- 

Utilted  States  occupies  in  the  field  of 

gard  to  Latin  America,   we  cannot 

happenings  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Can 

the  extent  Is  of  America's  commit- 


fore  I  g 
no; 
•;tj 
a:  Id 


1  Qost  reliable  estimates,  American  In- 
(, mount  to  more  than  $4,500,000,000. 
investments  in  plants  and  prop- 
In  the  bonds  of  Latin  American 
corporations. 

status  of  these  Investments? 
li^estments.  that  is,  American  money 
have,  on  the  whole,  given  a  rea- 
themselves.     That  Is  to  say.  Amer- 
extent,  receiving  interest  and  divi- 
CTnfortimately,  Mexico  seems  to  con- 
Perhaps,  Congressman,  you  could 
1  ?hich  Mexico  has  taken  and  the  rea- 
k'anpes  for  her  attitude  toward  American 

Mexican  Government,  headed  by  Gen- 
expropriation  of  American  oil  prop- 
move  upon  article  27  of  the  coun- 
provldes  that   "In  the  nation  is 
•     •     petroleum,  and  all  solid. 


th  s 
ti  ;le 


to  imply  that  Mexico's  Constitution 

n    property    without   comi>ensaticn? 

because  the  same  article  27  also 

shall  not  be  expropriated  except 

subject  to  payment  of  Indemnity." 

Mexican  Constitution  provides  that 

e  effect  to  the  prejudice  of  any 

for  all  practical   ptirposes.   Mexico 

own  constitution  and  the  rights  of 


Congressman,  It  would  seem  to  me 
other  foreign  country  for  that  matter, 
adequate    compensation    vaUd    titles 
linder  Mexico's  laws. 
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ICr.  CxLixK.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Dr.  Winkler,  I  contend  that 
»  poUcy  of  expropriation,  regardless  of  who  may  be  pursuing  it. 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  international  law  and  order.  I 
fvirther  maintain  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  property  rightfully 
owned  under  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  acquisition  that  com- 
mercial transactions  between  two  nations  are  possible.  I  am,  there- 
fore, wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with  the  protests  which  our 
Government  has  lodged  with  Mexico,  and  I  hope  sincerely  that 
General  Cardenas  will  soon  see  his  way  clear  to  restore  confiscated 
oil  property,  representing,  as  I  am  informed,  an  investment  of  over 
$200,000,000.  to  the  rightful  owners,  or  offer  them,  in  place  of  vague 
promises,  adequate  and  concrete  compensation. 

Dr.  Winkler.  How  do  you  view  the  sale  by  Mexico  of  oil  taken 
out   of  confiscated   properties   to   Germany   and   Italy? 

Mr.  Celler.  I  see  no  difference  between  these  transactions  and 
those  represented  by  the  sale  of  stolen  property  to  "fences."  The 
trouble  is  that  these  despicable  characters  are  subject  to  the  law 
while  Germany  and  Italy  may  unfortunately  Indulge  in  such  prac- 
tices with  impunity.  International  brigandage  is  what  I  should 
call  it,  and  that  is  putting  it  mUdly.  How  about  American  invest- 
ments in  Latin-American   bonds? 

Dr.  Winkler  It  is  regrettable  that  the  major  portion  of  these 
Investments,  aggregating  about  $1,300,000,000,  Is  now  In  complete 
or  partial  default. 

Mr.  Celler.  But  Dr.  Winkler,  from  your  study  of  and  familiarity 
with  Latin-American  affairs,  wotild  you  say  that  nonpayment  of 
debts  owing  to  American  citizens  constitutes  willful  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbors,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  default  is 
the  result  of  a  set  of  circumstances  over  which  the  coimtries  in 
question  have  little  or  no  control? 

Dr.  WiNKLKs.  I  wonder,  Congreasman,  could  you  possibly  be 
somewhat  more  explicit? 

Mr.  Celler.  Indeed.  I  can.  or  at  least.  I  shaU  try.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  totalitarian  countries  are  broke,  that  their  finances  are 
In  a  hopeless  condition,  and  that  their  currencies  have  no  backing 
or  sutstance.  This  is  especially  true  of  Germany,  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized country  to  whom  foreign  trade  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
her  very  existence  Even  Der  Fuehrer  was  forced  to  admit  in  a 
speech  the  other  day  that  Germany  must  export  or  die. 

I>r.  Winkler..  But  is  it  not  true  that  in  order  to  carry  on  trade  one 
needs  capital  or  credit?  We  know  that  Germany  has  no  capital  ex- 
cept what  she  manages  to  take  away  by  force  from  helpless  minori- 
ties, whUe  her  credit  has  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  her  r»?pudia- 
tlon  of  practically  aU  legitimately  contracted  commitments. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  is  absolutely  so.  but  in  order  to  ov«-come  these 
obstacles  Germany  has  entered  into  a  series  of  so-called  barter  agree- 
ments with  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  These  agree- 
ments provide  that  the  nations  affected  sell  their  raw  materials  to 
Germany,  receiving  in  payment  therefor  German  marks  which  must 
remain  blocked  in  Germany  and  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
German  merchandise.  Since  Germany  does  not  pay  real  money 
for  raw  materials  acquired  in  this  manner,  she  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  what  looks  like  a  higher  price  than  anyone  else  is  wUling  U) 
to  pay  and  who  has  to  make  payment  with  real  coin  of  the  realm — 
that  is,  dollars  or  pounds  or  guilders.  Many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  with  which  Germany  has  barter  arrangements  are  debtor 
nations,  owing  large  sums  abroad,  especially  to  the  United  States. 
Since  the  temptation,  at  least  In  the  early  stages  of  a  barter  deal 
to  sell  to  CSermany  is  very  great,  the  country  does  not  receive  any 
real  money  for  its  exports  with  which  to  meet  its  obligations  held 
by  American  creditors.  In  this  way  Germany  may  be  held  directly 
responsible  for  the  default  by  LaUn  American  countries  on  their 
bonds  outstanding  in  the  bands  of  American  investors. 

Dr.  Winkler.  This  is  most  illuminating,  and  I  am  wondering 
why  one  does  not  hear  more  about  this.  Is  it  not  also  true.  Con- 
gressman, that  CJermany.  in  order  to  secure  a  foothold  in  Latin 
America,  is  offering  her  own  manufacturers  and  exporters  all  sorts 
of  bounty?  Only  the  other  day  it  was  announced  in  dispatches 
from  Berlin  that  all  lot ses  which  German  exporters  may  or  will  sus- 
tain as  a  result  of  foreign -exchaxige  fluctuations  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  German  Government.  Now,  where  does  Germany  obtain 
funds  for  such  purposes?  You  said  only  awhile  ago  that  the  Reich 
is  hopelessly  insolvent. 

Mr.  Cellex.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  For  the  past  several  years 
Germany  has  pursxied  a  systematic,  methodical  policy  of  confiscat- 
ing the  assets  belonging  to  certain  of  her  people,  forcing  them  to 
turn  over  their  property  for  a  figure  set  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, payments  to  be  made  in  German  cxirrency  at  a  rate  deter- 
"mined  by  the  Government.  In  other  words,  whereas  the  German 
mcnetarj'  unit  is  oflicially  quoted  at  above  40  cents,  the  Cierman 
Government  is  buying  from  or.  to  put  It  more  accurately,  is  forcing 
certain  of  Its  people  to  sell  marks  for  less  than  24  cents  a  marlt. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  German  Reich  can  pur- 
chase quantities  of  Its  own  money  for  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  its 
official  quotation.  Ciermany  can  afford  to  be  Uberal  with  money 
derived  in  this  manner. 

Dr  Winkler  How  long  can  such  a  process  last?  In  other  woros, 
wh°n  wUl  Germany  find  herself  unable  to  loot  and  pillage  helpless 
people,  employing  the  spoils  to  Interfere  with  the  normal  channels 
of  commerce?  ^,,         ._ 

Mr.  Celler.  Unfortunately,  tt  may  last  for  quite  a  whUe.  After 
she  will  take  all  that  is  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  she  wUl 
turn  to  the  Catholics.  Can  you  tell  us.  Dr.  Winkler,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Fascist  nations,  especially  Ciermany,  have  penetrated 
Latin  America,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  compeUUon  which  we 
•re  obUged  to  meet  there? 


Dr.  WntKixM-  Penetration  by  Nazi  G«many— Italy  and  Japan. 
the  two  other  Fascist  nations,  do  not  yet  play  an  Important  part — 
of  Latin  American  commerce  and  interference  therewith  has,  so  far. 
at  least,  not  been  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  serious  apprehension. 
For  example,  last  year  German  exports  to  LaUn  Anaenca  amounted 
to  623.000,000  marks,  compared  with  235,000.000  in  1932;  that  is  to 
say.  for  over  100  relchsmarks*  worth  of  merchandise  shipped  to 
Latin  America  m  1932  last  year's  sales  amounted  to  RM265.  Amer- 
ican sales  to  Latin  America  dxiring  the  saoae  period  increased  from 
$220,200,000  in  1932  to  $564,200,000  last  year.      America's  gain  Is  Just 

as  Impressive  as  that  registered  by  the  Reich.  In  other  words. 
penetration  In  the  commercial  field  is  as  yet  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension or  objection. 

Mr.  Celler.  The  United  States  has  never  objected,  and  never  will 
object,  to  honest  competition.  On  the  contrary,  we  welcome  It  as 
a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  incentive  of  the  Nation.  What  we  arc 
objecting  to  Is  the  sinister  methods  employed  by  some  of  our  com- 
petitors, who  aim  not  alone  at  undermining  American  commerce 
but  also  at  the  undermining  of  American  Ideals  and  institutions. 

Dr.  WiNKLKR.  Are  not  the  lAtin  American  countries  themselves 
aware  of  this  menace  and.  if  so,  what  have  they  done  or  what  are 
thev  doing  to  combat   it? 

Mr.  CsLLBi.  Indeed,  they  are.  as  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
many  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the  Eighth  Pan-American 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  Lima.  Peru,  only  a  short  while  ago. 
It  was  at  this  conference  where  the  so-called  Lima  Declaration 
was  adopted,  which  consists  of  a  pledge  on  the  part  ot  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  21  American  Republics  to  defend  continental  soll- 
darlt>  against  any  aggression,  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  foreign 
ideas"  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  fight  against  any  persecu- 
tion because  of  one's  race  or  religion. 

Dr.  WnncLsa.  Although  these  declarations  are  commendable  and 
althotigh  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  all  the  Americas  will  live  up  to 
them.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not  enough. 

Mr  Cellbx.  Apparently,  what  you  mean  is  that  we  should  con- 
trive to  meet  our  competitors  who  i»e  unfair  methods  on  the  . 
same  grounds.  Fight  fire  with  fire.  If  they  hit  below  the  belt, 
and  there  is  no  referee,  we  must  take  matters  Into  our  own  hands. 
If  Germany  can  afford  to  extend  credits  or  to  grant  oonoeastons  to 
Latin  Anoerica.  we  must  be  prepared  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to 
better,  Germany's  terms.  If  It  pays  Fascist  nations  to  do  so.  It 
should  pay  us  to  do  likewise.  It  may  and  probably  will  cost  much 
more  later.  Do  you  not  think.  Dr.  Winkler,  that  America's  economic 
destiny  lies  in  this  hemisphere  rather  than  in  the  Old  World? 

Dr.  Winkler.  I  do.  Congreasman.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe 
rightly  so,  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  cons-iitutes  the  most  per- 
fectly self-sufficient  economic  unit  in  the  world,  and  that  America's 
most  logical  and  profitable  field  is  located  here,  and  not  in  Europe, 
which  is  torn  asunder  by  national  antagonism,  p)olltical  animosity, 
and  racial  hatred.  So  long  as  totalitarian  nations  are  willing,  and 
apparently  able,  to  aid  financially  Latin  America,  it  should  be  in- 
cumbent upKjn  us  to  better,  or  at  least  equal,  the  terms  offered  by 
our  competitors.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  coUeagues  m  the  House 
will  appreciate  the  desirability — nay,  necessity — of  stich  aid.  and 
that  you  will  take  such  steps  as  will  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  Celldi.  I  believe  that  most  of  vis  do.  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  Just  been  concluded  with  the  spokesman  from 
Brazil,  relative  to  a  credit  on  behalf  of  our  neighbor,  bears  out 
this  view.  I  am  particularly  gratified  because  in  the  arrangex^ent 
for  aid  to  our  southern  neighbor  we  apH>e€u-  to  manage  that  the 
credit  granted  will  be  used  for  the  financing  of  constructive  axKl 
strictly  revenue-producing  projects,  affording  a  stimulus  for  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  America's  commerce  and  provid- 
ing new  sources  of  income  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  whatever 
obligations  our  neighbors  may  be  permitted  to  contract. 

Now,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  this:  WUl  oar  concentration 
upon  Latin  America  hurt  us  in  Europe? 

Dr.  Winkler.  I  do  not  believe  so.  Our  trade  with  Europe  has 
been  steadily  declining  while  our  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  going  up.  In  1913.  our  exports  to  Latin  America  were  only 
14  4  percent  of  our  total  exports.  Last  year,  they  anuiunted  to 
18».4  percent.  Our  sales  to  Euroije  in  the  last  pre-war  year  were 
60  percent  of  the  total.  In  1938,  they  dropped  to  a  little  over 
334  percent.  Furthermore,  much  of  Europe's  buying  has  been 
paid  for  by  American  investors  who  together  with  our  Government 
now  hold  Europe's  I  O  Us  on  which  they  mMg  never  see  any 
payment  made.  I  wonder  whether  one  realizes  that  otir  total  at 
defaulted  Latin  American  bonds  is  very  much  leas  than  the  total 
of  defaulted  bonds  of  Germany  alone?  If  we  were  to  be  as  Uberal 
toward  Latin  America  as  we  were  to  Europe,  the  resulU  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory. 

I  am  certain  they  will.  I  therefore  applaud  tlie  efforts  of  tbs 
President  and  otir  Secretaries  Hull  and  Morgenthau,  who  were  In- 
strtimental  in  making  the  new  accord  with  Braail.  It  is  the  first 
step  to  block  the  Infamous  Nazi  inroads  into  South  American  trade, 
a  beginning  which  may  well  prove  a  suitable  pattern  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  other  American  nations.  We  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten that  our  tosses  in  Latin  America  are  relatively  smaU  com- 
pared with  the  bUlions  of  dollars  of  American  money  poured  Into 
the  Old  World — money  which  is  not  only  irretrievably  lost  but 
which  has  enabled  Europe  seriously  to  compete  -with  axKl  under- 
mine American  economy  and  threaten  American  ideals  and  Institu- 
tions. We  need  entertain  no  such  fears  as  regards  Latin  America. 
While  losses  have  been  sustained  by  Amerlcaxi  investors,  these 
losses  are  Insignificant  compared  with  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  increase  in  American  trade  with  the  southern  republics  and 
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also  compared  with  the  Income  which  Americans  derive  from  their 
so-called  direct  investments  In  Latin  America. 

I  can  see  how  aid  to  our  neighbors,  carefully  planned  and  properly 
'used   can  do  a  great  deal  to  restore  normality  and  bring  back  pros- 
perity not  alone  to  the  United  States  but  to  aU  the  Americas. 


Gullible  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1939 


EXCERPT     FROM     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     FELIX     HINKLE,     OP 

CANTON.  OHIO 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  excerpt  from  an  address 
by  Hon.  Felix  Hinkle,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  as  foUows: 

Not  since  1917  has  there  been  so  much  agitation  in  this  country 
about  war— about  guns  and  battleships  and  fortiflcations.  Con- 
gress is  appropriating  millions  of  dollars  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion— to  manufacture  munitions  and  to  train  men  to  fight. 

But  What  is  all  this  war  excitement  about?  Whom  are  we  going 
to  fight  and  why?  As  far  as  I  know,  no  country  has  even  threatened 
to  take  anything  away  from  us  and.  most  certainly,  we  want 
nothing  from  any  other  nation.  Just  why.  then,  are  we  placing 
this  big  chip  on  Uncle  Sams  shoulder? 

One  reason  we  hear  advanced  is  based  on  the  theory  that  Europe 
Is  about  to  become  embroiled  in  a  major  war.  and  that  we  must 
get  ourselves  into  a  position  to  protect  our  rights  against  an  ag- 
gressive victor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  a  lot  of  "ifs "  in  this  supposition. 
In  the  first  place,  the  odds  are  atx)ut  even  that  there  will  be  no 
Immediate  Eiuopean  war.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  unfriendly  nations  would  wind  up  on  the  winning 
side  And  in  the  third  place,  if  such  a  war  should  occur,  the  vic- 
torious countries  would  be  so  horribly  mutilated,  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted, that  they  could  not  possibly  wage  an  effective  campaign 
against  us  even  if  they  so  desired. 

The  other  excuse  in  support  of  our  becoming  mixed  up  in  this 
foreign  quarrel  is  based  on  the  nonsense  that  we  should  fly  to  the 
Bid  of  the  so-called  Exu-opean  democracies.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent line-up.  this  would  place  us  on  the  side  of  E^ngland.  France,  and 
Russia  and  against  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  and  possibly  Franco's 
Spain. 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  hazard  In  the  whole  matter.  First. 
t)ecaase  It  presents  an  emotional  appeal,  and,  second,  because  there 
really  are  no  democracies  in  Europe  as  we  Americans  understand 
the  term.  The  background  of  the  European  is  different — different 
culturally  economically,  and  socially.  This  explains  England's  King 
and  House  of  Lords.  Even  though  they  have  little  to  do  with  gov- 
ernment, yet  the  very  fact  that  these  social  distinctions  exist  marks 
a  vast  psychological  difference  between  the  English  people  and  us. 
Down  m  France  the  Government  may  change  overnight.  The  dis- 
sent of  any  one  member  can  dissolve  the  entire  administrative 
cabinet.     One  of  the  strongest  parties  in  France  is  the  Anarchist 

Party a  political  situation  our  country  would  not  tolerate  for  one 

Instant:  and,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  comparable  to  our  idea  of  freedom  and  individual  initia- 
tive in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  we  should  assist  our 
sister  democracies? 

Besides  this.  I  have  a  feeling  that  England  and  Prance  are 
deliberately  conforming  to  the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  diplomatic  maneuvering  going  on  under  cover 
between  these  two  factions — understandings  that  we  know  nothing 
about  How  else  can  one  explain  the  Munich  pact?  Why  has  there 
not  been  a  war  t>cfore  now?  How  Is  It  that  England  and  Prance 
ican  stand  by  while  Germany  and  Italy  actually  fight  Francos 
civil  war— a  war  against  a  so-called  democracy— right  in  their 
front  yards?  Why  was  Franco's  government  recognized  even  before 
the  Spanish  war  Is  over? 

Whether  vire  like  it  or  not,  Europe  is  rapidly  coming  under  the 
Influence  of  the  totalitarian  powers.  Old  World  democracies,  such 
as  they  are.  appear  to  be  on  the  way  out.  To  me  it  seems  the  height 
of  folly  for  oiu-  country  to  become  Involved  In  this  mad  scramble 
upon  the  mere  pretext  of  saving  democracies.  If  we  should  go  so 
far  off  balance.  I  predict  that  we  shall  be  left  holding  the  bag  for 
the  whole  outfit.  ^     ,,...,.. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  we  could  trace  the  roots  of  all  this  war 
propaganda  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Furthermore.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  what  we  read  about  the  mammoth  European  preparations 
for  war  is  largely  window  dressing,  promoted  with  the  idea  of 
Involving  the  United  States  In  some  way  or  another. 
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^all  deprive  any  person  of  property  without  due  procefls  of  law. 
Due  process  of  law.  in  reference  to  taxation,  is  that  which  is  due 
and  appropriate  in  that  class  of  cases  as  demonstrated  by  our  expe- 
rience In  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  due  process  of  law  applies  to  tax  proceedings.  However.  It 
must  be  exercised  so  as  to  deprive  no  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  In  the  taking  of  property  for  unpaid  taxes  legal 
proceedings  must  be  followed  and  the  law  must  have  been  enacted 
by  the  proper  legislative  authority.  A  tax  should  be  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  In  violation  of  the  due-process  clause  when  it 
results  in  such  flagrant  and  palpable  inequality  between  the  burden 
Imposed  and  the  benefit  received  as  to  amount  to  an  arbitrary  tak- 
ing of  property  without  compensation;  also  when  it  attempts  to 
raise  money  for  private  use  or  for  public  use  by  methods  contrary 
to  reason  and  Jtistlce.  The  crux  of  the  whole  New  Deal  is  to  dis- 
tribute and  control  what  the  people  have  by  means  of  excessive 
taxation.  This  has  given  rise  to  two  sets  of  Judges — conservative 
and  Irberal.  Conservative  justices  refuse  to  permit  confiscation  of 
property  under  the  disguise  of  taxation.  Liberal  judges  would 
permit  it.  This  is  why  liberal  Justices  are  sought  for  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States.  The  question  now  pre- 
sents Itself:  Shall  the  United  States  Constitution  be  used  as  an 
Instrument  to  impoverish  Ms  through  an  unjust  interpretation  of 
the  general-welfare  clause  by  Uberal  Supreme  Court  Justices? 

The  New  Deal  is  a  system  of  government  based  upon  Marxian 
fundamentals.  In  the  end  individuals  and  private  property  shall 
be  subject  to  the  wills  of  thoee  who  at  any  given  moment  may 
constitute  the  compelling  power.  In  present  political  parlance 
'•new  dealer"  and  "liberal"  are  synonymous  in  meaning  and  inter- 
changeable in  use  and  indicate  f>ersons  favorable  to  constitutional 
Change  coupled  with  legal  and  administrative  reform. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  jwovides  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law."  Congress  has  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  money  Is  raised  may  appropriate  it  to  tbe 
same  object.  Coiigress  appropriates;  sets  money  aside  for  special 
use.  Congress  raises  money  through  taxation.  It  has  the  power  to 
commit  the  country  to  a  huge  debt,  so  large  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  liqtiidate  It.  This  is  now  the  restxlt  of  our  uncalled-for 
spending  program.  Excessive  taxation  makes  the  people  the  slaves 
of  the  state,  for  what  they  earn  goes  to  pay  their  taxes.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  congressional  appropriation.  There 
Is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  taxation  except  the  endurance 
of  a  people.  Our  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  never  attempted 
to  set  any  limitation  to  the  power  of  oxir  Federal  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money.  Monteequleu  wrote:  "The  effect  of  excessive 
taxes  is  slavery."  We,  the  people,  are  to  become  slaves.  The 
American  worker  mtist  carry  most  of  the  btirden,  for  much  of  his 
wages  must  go  to  pay  the  high  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
their  cost  contains  scores  of  hidden  taxes.  E>r.  Paul  Henry  Nystrom, 
to  the  American  Weeklv.  has  analyzed  this  situation  and  even  rww 
estimates  that  25  percent  of  the  wage  earner's  Income  goes  for 
hidden  taxes.  This  cripples  purchasing  power  and  lowers  the 
standard  of  Uvlng.  He  lists  the  many  necessities  of  life  and  the 
hidden  taxes  In  their  price — even  one's  fvmeral  conUins  157. 
Many  schemes  under  as  many  distinct  terms  have  l)een  evolved 
to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  bewildered  by  the  maze  of  tax  techni- 
calities and  the  l^on  of  appellations  used  to  distinguish  one  type 
of  tax  from  another.  We  evidently  are  no  longer  a  free  people, 
but  have  degenerated  Into  a  vast  congeries  of  taxable  entities  who 
are  being  exploited  by  a  highly  organized  group  of  liberals. 

The  prevalence  of  this  taxtog  mania  is  due  to  the  accelerated 
cost  of  maintaining  the  intricate  political  machine  of  Federal  and 
Bute  Governments  rather  than  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  protection. 
Expenditures  far  exceed  annual  income.  Between  March  4.  1933. 
and  March  4.  1938.  the  Federal  Government  spent  over  $38,000,000,- 
000  The  huge  deficit  reflects  itself  in  our  gargantuan  national 
debt  The  disease  continues  its  ravages,  for  our  estimated  expenses 
for  1939  will  be  $9,492,000,000,  or  $18,000  a  minute— far  more  than 
most  people  save  in  a  lifetime.  Our  revenues  are  estimated  to  be 
$5,520,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  our  annual  deficit  will  amotmt 
to  $3,972,000,000.  which  will  caxise  our  total  national  debt  to  be  at 
least  $41. 132.000,000.  ^ 

Our  pre-war  debt  was  $1,282,044,345  on  March  31.  1917.  Our 
poet-war  high  debt  was  $26,596,701,648  on  August  31,  1919.  In  11 
years  and  3  months  we  reduced  this  to  $16,026,087,087  and  no  con- 
tingent liabUities.  The  average  rate  of  reduction  per  annum  was 
$932,701,284.  This  was  a  period  of  conservative  government  and  not 
one  of  reckless  spending  and  managed  poverty.  From  $16,000,000,- 
000  our  public  debt  has  now  reached  to  over  $41,000,000,000. 

All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  States,  for  most  of  them  are 
spending  far  more  than  they  receive  in  taxes.  The  gross  State  and 
local  debt  is  weU  over  $20,000,000,000.  The  taxpayer  paid  over 
$7  000  000  000  in  taxes  to  his  State  government,  in  addition  to  the 
fiv'-  billion  to  his  National,  In  1937.  The  Federal  Government  has 
practicaUy  forced  the  States  to  spend,  and  many  cf  the  objects 
must  now  be  maintained.  A  grant  to  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  considered  a  gift.  The  past  5  years 
have  seen  many  grants  to  the  States  by  the  National  Govenmient. 
These  are  in  the  nature  of  a  first  trust  or  mortgage  on  the  property 
of  the  citizens  in  each  of  oiu-  48  SUte»— not  only  the  principal  but 
the  interest  must  be  paid.  The  State  must  raise  this  by  taxing 
its  people  and  at  the  same  time  must  secure  money  by  the  lame 
method  to  run  the  State. 


From  1877  to  1913 — 36  years — our  total  ordinary  and  postal  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $18,582,966,317  ($516,935.50630  per  annum 
as  an  average). 

From  1934  to  1938 — 5  years — our  total  ordinary  and  poetal  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $42,499,066,561  (about  $8,500,000,000  per 
annum  as  an  average ) . 

Our  total  estimated  expenditures  for  1939  are  $9 .492. OCX) .(XX).  Two 
questions  logically  arise:  1.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
liquidate  our  National  and  Bute  debt*?  2.  When  Is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  pav  the  current  expenses  of  our  National  and  Stat« 
GovernmeuU?  "The  $60,000,000,000  of  acknowledged  debt  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments  shall  surely  vex  not  only  the  pres- 
ent but  future  generations  if  this  is  liquidated.  The  only  legal 
means  cf  raising  this  money  is  by  taxation.  Confiscation  and  re- 
pudiation would  be  possible.  Our  people  could  rwt  withstand  both 
Federal  and  State  taxation  at  a  rate  they  will  have  to  be  taxed. 
Something  has  to  give  way  at  some  point.  The  assistance  of  a  few 
so-called  wealthy  persons  would  avail  Uttle.  for  much  they  have 
consists  of  largely  representative  values.  Forty-six  persons  have 
reported  In  1933  to  have  net  Incomes  of  over  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually (since  the  advent  of  the  present  huge  Government  expendi- 
tures. 60  are  now  listed  K  In  1933  there  were  84  Individuals  with 
Incomes  of  between  $500  000  and  $1,000,000.  and  189  with  incomes 
of  $300,000  to  $500,000  annually. 

We  have  been  skillfully  guided  into  our  present  financial  predica- 
ment. Some  liberals  have  been  quite  frank  in  reference  to  their 
ultimate  objective,  which  is  conftecatlon  of  our  property.  Norman 
Thomas  wrote:  "No  Socialist  Party  can  renounce  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  the  right  to  confiscate."  Earl  Browder  wrote:  "After 
this  first  step  of  taking  State  power  has  been  realized,  the  workers 
make  use  of  the  State  power  to  take  possession  of  the  instrument* 
of  production."  Paul  Blanchard  wrote:  "Having  once  captured  the 
Government  and  shelved  the  Supreme  Court,  we  Socialists  would 
nationalize  as  many  large  Industries  as  we  could  chew."  Harry  W. 
Laidler  wrote:  "Should  capitalism  suddenly  collapse  and  the  people 
decide  to  socialize  the  essential  industries  at  one  fell  swoop,  {jeace- 
fully  or  otherwise,  transfer  would  probably  be  effected  without 
compensation." 

Otir  people  evidently  thought  that  force  would  be  \ised  and  ap- 
parently never  thought  that  the  same  ends  could  be  attained 
through  other  methods.  Partial  confiscation  was  the  theme  of  the 
N.  I,  B.  A.  and  the  A  A.  A.  That  the  wealth  of  the  people  could 
be  sapped  by  Indirect  means  was  evidently  unthought  of  by  most 
conservatives.  They  never  realized  that  there  would  be  set  up  over 
75  new  Government  establishments  such  as  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
xniasions.  divisions,  and  corporations,  to  help  attain  such  end — that 
our  Government  would  become  a  vast  holding  company;  that  for 
5  years  the  pump  would  tie  primed  with  borrowed  money;  that  a 
high  Government  official  would  say.  "The  more  you  borrow  and 
spend  the  more  prosperous  you  are."  and  "A  public  debt  is  a  public 
blessing." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamry  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1938.  reported  the  pubhc  debt  issues  of  bonds 
outstanding    as    of    that    date    to    \x    $37,167,487,451.30      Of    this 
amount.  $36,578,684,982  t)ore  Interest,     The  annual  interest  charge 
on  this  to  the  public  is  enormotis,  that  for  the  fiscal  j-ear  ending 
June  30.  1938.  being  $947,164,071.     The  Treasury  estimates  that  our 
i    gross  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  will  be 
$41,132,000,000  and  the  interest  charge  at  least  $976.000000.     The 
1    Interest  charge  on  our  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
,    80.  1916.  was  823.084,635,     The  whole  public  debt  on  June  30.  1916. 
'    was  $971,562,590,  and  we  now  pay  more  than  this  amount  in  1930 
[   for  interest  alone.    Otu  interest -bearing  debt  is  In  the  possession 
of  the  public  and  is  evidenced  by  United  States  bonds  of  various 
types:  Treasxiry  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Treastiry  bills, 
and  other  I  O  U's.     Under  normal  conditions  serious  apprehension 
might  not  be  present,  for  a  conservative  Congress  would  arrest  the 
increase  of  debt  and  make  some  provision  for  its  slow  liquidation. 
But  our  Government  being  in  the  grasp  of  a  liberal  group  who  have 
avowed  their  antagonism  toward  It  and  may  gain  in  event  of  finan- 
cial chaos,  there  is  a  well-founded  basis  for  fear.     When  we  dwell 
;    on  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  swine  and  cattle,  the  plowing  under  of 
crops,  the  detiauching  of  our  currency,  and  the  attacks  upon  those 
advocating  a  conservative  government,  repudiation  would  be  con- 
sistent with  liberal  tactics. 

Repudiation  of  Government  obligations  would  seriously  affect 
our  banks,  which  aggregated  on  June  30.  1937.  15.580.  with  a  total 
of  $7,359,638,000  of  capital,  surplus,  and  imdlvided  profits.  These 
banks  held  securities  directly  and  Indirectly  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government  amounting  to  $16,967,486,000.  This  is 
$9,607,848,000  more  than  their  combined  capital,  sxirplus,  and  un- 
divided profits,  and  after  these  were  eradicated  the  loss  would 
have  to  fall  on  the  $59,822,370,000  deposits  to  the  extent  of  18 
percent  plus. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  at  the  t>eg:inning  ol  1938  showed  that  it  held  United  States 
Government  bonds.  Treasiuy  notes,  and  bills  amounting  to  $2,564.- 
015,000.  It  also  showed  that  it  held  United  States  Treasury  gold 
certificates  in  the  amount  of  $9,119,981,000.  most  of  which  amount 
represents  paper  pavmrnt  for  confiscated  gold.  In  addition  there 
was  in  actual  circulation  Federal  Reserve  notes  amounting  to 
$4,283,611,000.  These  represent  a  contingent  liability  ai  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Treasury  gold  certificates  are  not  carried  as  part 
of  the  public  debt.  Repudiation  would  work  havoc  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  Its  members,  who  might  lose  at  least 
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the  sum  of  $11,683,906,000.  and  Included  a  loss  of  theU-  total  de- 
tSlte  of  87  026  809  000  and  their  capital  stock  In  the  Federal  Re- 
£?v?banlc  o?  $674  GOOOOO.  AU  of  this  would  fall  on  the  depositors, 
our  banking  *vstem  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  liberal.  In 
power      Our  bankers  are  our  highest  type  of  citizens. 

On  December  31.  1937.  our  49  legal  reserve  H'e-lnsurance  com- 
panfes  hem  $4,416,000,000  in  United  states  Go vernmen^tK.nd^^^ 
Thev  also  held  in  State  and  municipal  bonds  •^•424  OOO^J-a  ^''^^1 
of  $5  840.000.000.  Their  admitted  assets  were  $24,250,000,000. 
Repudiation  would  affect  these  companies. 

The  widely  advertised  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
whAch  is  supposed  to  insure  certain  amounts  of  P'-^^^rred  bank 
denoslts  has  ^r  $350,000,000  in  United  States  securities,  which 
?ep^rSnta^urall  Of  its  assets.    Repudiation  would  terminate 

^^On^June  sV^lMS^^there  was  held  by  the  20  funds  created  under 
va?ious  provilions  of  law  $2,832,083,000  in  United  SU\es  sectKities^ 
Repudiation  would  work  havoc  here  and  cause  great  distress  to 
those  depending  on  many  of  them  for  an  existence. 

On  June  30.  1937.  the  Postal  Saving  System,  out  o^.^o^al  assets 
of  $1  307.134.961  51.  had  Invested  in  United  States  securities  directly 
Secured  by  the  Government  $933,382,570.97.  and  indirectly  »166.546  - 
S  85  lipudiatlon  might  cause  considerable  ^J^^^f  ?.1/^^|"^,^; 
ment  to  the  2  791.371  depositors.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasar>  s 
TepSJt'of  June  30.  1938.7hows  that  ^^'^^^  States  sav^gs  bonds 
sold  were  $1  355,412,432.40.  and  redeemed  $114.9803T7.25— a  balance 
of  $1  240.432.055.  largely  held  by  the  poorer  classes. 

We  thus  are  able  to  trace  $29,303,398,625.97  of  the  evidences  of 
the  publl^  debt.     The  balance   is  held  by   individuals  and  trust 

Actn t  AC 

While  consldertng  the  direct  liability  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  contingent  as  that  may 
become  direct  in  whole  or  in  part.  ^    h,„ 

The  forces  that  advocate  liberalism,  change  of  government,  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  confiscation,  and  repudiation  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  condition  of  the  financial  structure  of  our  country. 
It  ?8  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  pass  into  conserva- 
tlve  dTrStlon  at  once.  Even  then  It  shall  take  years  before  an 
anoroacr to  normalcy  is  possible.  The  liberals  have  no  sympathy. 
aSd  once  given  the  opportunity,  would  be  as  ruthless  here  as  in 
Ruskla  In  any  evint  we  must  continue  to  carry  on  the  cost  of 
government.  In  the  event  of  civil  war  or  invasion,  there  necessarily 
would  be  outright  confiscation.  .   ^  ^^  ^    *„i 

Just  what  method  of  repudiating  the  national  debt  may  be  fol- 
lowed is  purely  speculative."^  In  any  event.  It  would  be  as  effective  as 
w^  the  ?epudiaUon  of  the  gold  clause  in  the  bonds.     There  is  no 
Ji^tltStloSal  provision  to  prevent  our  National  Government  from 
5e^d  ating  Its^contracts;  there  Is  of  the  States.    No  one  may  sue 
the  Government  without   Ite  consent.     There   are  f»t"a"o=f^  ^^^J 
might  arise;  It  might  become  Impossible  to  meet  the  Interest  charges 
trough  taxation   or  as  obligations  mature  It  may  be  impossible  to 
refund     The  unpaid  interest  and  principal  would  affect  the  market 
price  and  banks  and  other  holders  of  these  securities  would  have  a 
depreciation  as  to  market  value.     This  the  banks  would  have  to 
charge  off   against  their  capital,  surplus    and  >i^dlvided  profits  as 
long  as  they  lasted.     The  integrity  of  the  bank  ^l"B/"\P^^'^«,«*'  " 
would  have  to  close.     The   interest  from  Government   obligations 
may  be  taxed  and  thus  depreciate  the  market  and  holders  suffer  a 
loss     We  know  that  every  bank  in  the  United  States  was  made  to 
i?Se  its  doors  once;  such  Is  the  power  of  the  liberals^  True.  90  per- 
cent  of  them  reopened  shortly  and  50  percent  of  those  remaining 
closed  opened  latCT.     We  also  know  the  fate  of  the  German  mark. 
French  assignat  and  mandat. 

Our  Treasury  Department  publishes  no  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  as  such.  Most  of  the  report  is  In  reference  to  liabilities. 
But  we  do  have  some  assets.  They  report  a  gold  value  of 
$12  962  953  931.  against  which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  hold  Treas- 
ury Koid  I  O  U's  of  $9,119,981,000.  the  alleged  value  of  the  gold 
being  fixed  by  legislation.  We  have  some  silver  bullion  and  sub- 
sidiarv  silver.  Then  one  must  not  forget  the  obligations  of  15  for- 
eign countries  In  the  amount  of  $11.157,796.272  30.  We  also  own 
$654  354  250  in  German  bonds  as  well  as  $204,561,214.86  unfunded 
Indebtedness  due  from  Russia  (including  Armenia,  $11,959,917.49). 
all  of  which  are  in  the  "try  and  get  if  class. 

The  Federal  Government  set  up  a  series  of  corporations  and 
credit  agencies  and  holds  stock  In  these  24  entitles  In  the  amount 
of  $2  851437  427.04  as  of  June  30.  1938.  These  corporations  have 
authority  to  issue  bonds,  debentures,  and  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$16  229  325.000  which  our  Government  must  guarantee  in  full.  It 
Is  computed  that  about  $8,000,000,000  worth  of  these  have  been  sold 
to  the  public.    The  Government  should  make  good  its  guaranty. 

There  is  also  reported  $33,315,915.88.  capital  stock  of  certain  war 
emergency  corporations,  composed  of:  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration stock.  $33,414,915.88:  United  States  Spruce  Production 
Co.,  $100,000;  and  War  Finance  Corporation.  $1,000  stocks.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  value  these  have.  If  any. 

As  for  other  assets,  a  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal  might  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  T.  V.  A.  There  are  a  few  dams  whose  pools 
could  be  used  to  breed  mosquitoes  until  stopped  by  the  birtn- 
control  section  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  These  dams  may 
become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  W.  P.  A.  as  the  waters  there- 
from may  be  used  to  irrigate  crops  that  must  necessarily  be  plowed 
under  with  hired  labor.    Just  the  value  of  the  miles  of  proposed 


trees  In  the  shelterbelt  is  problen^atlcal 
imposing  post  offices,  and  these, 
filling  stations. 

But  why  criticize  political  insa|ilty 
men  In  public  office  to  be  liberal 


Each  little  village  has  Its 
:  f  well  located,  might  be  used  for 


when  complacent  voters  put 
with  our  liberties  and  money? 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
lowing.    The  world  has  seer 
fenseless  nation  fall  before 
a  technique  all  of  his  own 
believe  in  the  democratic 
America  to  examine. 

His  methods  might  be 
That  procedure  has  already  s 
time  we  take  notice  of  it.    Ae 
Record  so  ably  describes  his 
for  the  consideration  of  all. 
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Speaker,  under  leave  to 
RECORD.  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
defenseless  nation  after  de- 
onslaught  of  Hitler.     He  has 
it  would  do  well  for  all  who 
priiiciples  as  we  practice  them  in 


terjned  the  policy  of  "oozement." 

arted  in  America  and  it  is  high 

editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 

ray  of  working  that  I  submit  it 

[t  is  as  follows: 


Record  of  March  14,  1939] 


DISUNTTT    IS   fascism's    WEAPON 


The  current  disorder  in  Slovs  kia  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  who  fear  fascism.  They  will  find  it  an  illuminating  example  of 
the  skillful  use  of  fascisms  chief  weapon,  the  deliberate  creation 
of  disunity.  ,  ^      .      ,       ,  ,      , 

Slovakia,  the  central,  autonor  lous  Province  of  Czechoslovakia,  Is 


the  east."    If  it  goes  Nazi,  there 


would  be  a  clear  road,  through  Austria  and  Slovakia,  to  Carpatho- 
Ruthenla  and  to  Rumania  and  Russia.  Therefore,  in  German  rea- 
soning. Slovakia  must  become  h  azl  soil.  ^  ^  ,  _.. 
Out  of  nowhere  a  violent  "separatist"  movement  flared  up  last 
week  in  Slovakia,  hitherto  conterlt  with  Its  new  autonomy.  Speeches 
demanding  independence  flooded  the  Province's  radio  receivers— 
they  came  from  the  official  Nazi  broadcasting  station  in  Vienna. 
The  Premier  of  Slovakia,  Josept    Tiso,  Joined  in  the  demands  after 

a  trip  to  Vienna.  .  ^  ...»  ...^     *. 

At  the  same  time  (the  Nazi  si  rategists  never  miss  a  bet)  the  tiny 
German  minority  In  Slovakia  1  legan  to  stage  provocative  parades, 
hoisting  the  swastika.  When  he  parades  were  stopped  by  loyal 
Slovak  police,  they  cried  out  ag  ainst  "Czech"  outrages  and.  as  by  a 
signal,  the  German  press  begi  n  to  denounce  "atrocities  by  the 
Czech'  monsters,"  the  same  pho  ly  stories  printed  in  the  September 
crisis.     German  mobilization  b«gan. 

By  the  time  these  lines  appei  r,  Slovakia  may  be  no  more.  Tlso, 
ousted  as  Premier,  is  conferring  with  Hitler  in  Berlin,  asking  Hitler 
to  "free  Slovakia."  The  Germa  i  news  agency  is  pvimping  the  wires 
full  of  lies  about  "chaotic"  cond  tions  in  the  Province,  so  that  Hitler 
may  have  the  excuse  that  he  1  ?ants  only  to  "preserve  order" — the 
excuse  he  vised  when  he  took  A  istrla. 

Thus,  by  setting  Nazi  Germiiny  against  Catholic  Slovak,  Slovak 
against  Protestant  Czech.  Czech  against  Jew,  Hitler  weakens  what  is 
left  of  the  little  country,  makes  his  entry  easy.  It  is  the  technique 
of  disunity.  It  is  what  Hltlc  hopes  to  accomplish  by  creating 
anti-Semitism  In  this  country  through  his  bunds. 

But  we  are  not  afraid.  If  jou  want  to  see  a  true  picture  of  a 
unified  United  States,  look  at  he  poll  conducted  last  week  by  the 
Gallup  Institute  of  American  Opinion,  on  the  question  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  poll  show«  d  that  so  far  we  have  avoided  deep 
divisions  and  that  most  Ame -leans  are  following  the  same  line 
of  thought. 

Gallup  reports  that  while  S  voters  out  of  4  favor  selling  food 
to  Britain  and  France  during  i  war  in  which  those  nations  might 
be  Involved,  and  while  52  perc(  nt  favor  selling  arms  to  these  coun- 
tries, even  during  a  war,  83  )ercent  are  opposed  to  sending  our 
Army  and  Navy  abroad  to  help  either  country. 

Only  1  percent  of  all  the  p<  ople  say  their  sympathies  would  be 
with  Germany  and  Italy  in  a  i  'ar. 

That  picture  makes  sense.  Help  the  democracies  while  we  can 
safely  do  so.  but  no  more  ship;  nent  bt  American  soldiers  to  foreign 
soil  to  fight.  No  sympathy  fcr  fascism  and  yet  no  disposition  to 
risk  American  lives  in  settlinj  European  quarrels.  The  Record  Is 
proud  that  this  national  sho\(  of  opinion  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  its  own  editorial  position  on  foreign  affairs. 
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The  Territory  of  Hawaii 
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OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  W  KING.  DELEGATE  FROM  HAW  AH. 

FEBRUARY  15.  1939 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  portion  of  a  speech  I  made 
recently  at  the  Departmental  Auditorium  here  in  Washington 
as  part  of  a  program  sponsored  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject  The 
Territory  of  Hawaii.    It  is  as  follows: 

Hawaii  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  over 
40  years  having  been  annexed,  with  the  consent  and  upon  the 
application  of  its  people,  bv  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
July  7  1898.  On  April  30,  1900.  Congress  passed  "An  act  to  provide 
a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  which  organized  the 
former  Republic  of  Hawaii  as  an  incorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  Hawaii  and 
Texas  are  the  only  two  parts  of  the  United  States  that  came  In  by 
voluntary  annexation. 

The  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  over  the  Hawaiian  capltol, 
lolani  Palace,  an  event  I  witnessed  as  a  boy,  occurred  diu-lng  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  was  perhaps  hastened  by  America's 
ventxire  in  imperialism  at  that  time,  but  It  was  the  culmination  of 
over  50  years  of  negotiations.  In  the  words  of  the  then  President. 
McKinley.  "Under  such  circumstances  annexation  is  not  a  change, 
it  is  a  constimmatlon." 

Prom  the  time  of  Daniel  Webster  America  had  followed  a  policy 
of  protecting  the  native  kingdom  against  outside  interference  and 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  a  Joint 
guaranty  of  Independence  for  Hawaii.  Diiring  a  part  of  this 
period  of  the  independence  of  the  islands  there  was  a  possibility 
of  their  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of  some  other  power— Great 
Britain  or  France;  possibly  Russia,  when  that  country  still  owned 
Alaska  and  was  making  abortive  efforts  to  extend  its  authority 
to  California:  or  even,  at  a  later  date,  possibly  Japan. 

But  "manifest  destiny"  brought  Hawaii  eventually  under  the 
American  flag.  It  must  be  remembered  that  British  and  American 
explorers  and  traders  were  the  first  to  bring  the  islands  into  touch 
with  the  world,  after  centuries  of  isolation;  and  that  American 
missionaries  from  New  England  first  carried  the  message  of 
Christianity  to  its  people.  The  rapid  acceptance  of  Christianity 
by  the  Hawaiian  people,  the  gradual  evolution  of  their  government 
from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  then 
to  a  republic  was  greatly  Influenced  by  this  early  association. 

During  the  100  years  of  Hawaii's  independence  its  industries  and 
trade  were  controlled  principally  by  British  and  American  citizens, 
pioneers  In  developing  in  the  Islands  a  new  industrial  economy 
to  replace  the  old  subsistence  and  barter  economy  of  the  Hawallans. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii,  approved  January  30.  1875,  granting  to  each  country  a 
free  market  for  the  other  s  products,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this 
development  m  Hawaii.  The  economic  ties  this  treaty  brought 
about,  already  very  close,  now  became  even  closer;  and  made  It 
certain  once  and  for  all  that  Hawaii  wotild,  sooner  or  later,  and  In 
some  maimer,  come  under  the  American  flag.  From  this  time  on 
American  influences  steadily  outgrew  all  others,  and  annexation 
became  simply  a  matter  of  time. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  mention  that  during  the  negotiations 
over  this  reciprocity  treaty  otir  then  niler.  King  Kalakaua,  visited 
Washington,  and  attended  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  held  in  his 
honor.  December  18.  1874.  where  mutual  greetings  were  exchanged. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon  James  G.  Blaine,  expressing  the 
felicitations  of  Congress,  and  otir  Hawaiian  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen,  replying  for  the  king,  who  was  too  hoarse 
from  a  bad  cold  to  speak  for  himself. 

The  background  of  HawaU  comprises  no  period  of  domination  by 
any  foreign  nation  and  its  culttire,  therefore.  Is  fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  ancient  Polynesian  culture  of  its  native  people, 
the  contribution  of  Immigrant  groups,  add  color  and  variety  to  our 
local  life;  but  oxir  Institutions  and  concepts  of  life,  our  customs 
and  standards  of  behavior,  were  rooted  In  English  and  American 
principles  long  before  annexation  took  place.  I.  myself,  illustrate 
that  fact,  bom  In  Hawaii  of  Scotch,  New  England,  and  Hawaiian 
ancestry,  descended  In  the  fifth  generation  from  a  Yankee  who 
settled  in  Hawaii  in  1793,  when  George  Washington  was  still  Presi- 
dent, and  this  city  of  Washington  had  not  yet  become  the  Capital 
of  America. 

Annexation  brought  no  great  changes  and  required  no  mate- 
rial readjustments.     Under  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States 


and  the  Hawaiian  organic  act  we  simply  took  our  place  as  another 
organized  Territory,  of  which  there  were  three  then  In  existence — 
Arizona.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico — Alaska  at  that  date  being  still 
a  district.  Our  statute  law,  based  on  the  common  law,  remained 
m  full  effect  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
organic  act.  The  reorganization  ox  our  local  government  was  easily 
carried  out.  becatxse  we  already  had  moet  of  the  features  of  Ameri- 
can governmental  institutions,  including  free  public  schools,  estab- 
lished in  Hawaii  soon  after  they  had  been  started  in  MassachusetU. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  son  of  an 
American  missionary,  became  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii;  public  employees  of  the  Republic  continued  In  their 
positions  as  employees  of  the  Territory.  All  of  the  citizens  of  the 
former  little  nation  became  American  citizens,  and  Joined  tiiat 
brotherhood  already  well  versed  In  the  principles  of  democracy. 

The  basis  of  this  community  of  Interest  and  thought  Is  primarily 
a  matter  of  geography.  Hawaii  lies  closer  to  America  than  to  any 
other  nation;  its  natural  dependence  Is  upon  the  North  American 
mainland;  and  Its  location  makes  It  Inevitably  an  outpost  of 
America.  From  the  earliest  days  this  physical  association  was 
recognized;  a  hundred  years  ago  American  naval  officers  surveyed 
Pearl  Harbor  and  urged  their  Government  to  obtain  exclusive  rights 
to  its  use  by  treaty;  America's  concern  that  no  other  nation  should 
trespass  where  It  had  such  imperative  interests  dictated  America's 
foreign  policy  as  expressed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  his  successors 
In  office,  and  America,  unprepared  to  consummate  annexation. 
supported  Hawaii's  Independence  against  any  efforts  to  terminate 
it  In  favor  of  some  other  nation.  On  the  other  hand.  Hawaii.  wiU- 
ing  to  become  completely  a  part  of  the  American  Nation,  desired 
only  that  the  terms  of  such  inclusion  should  t>e  fair  to  its  people: 
no  alternative  destiny  was  sought,  but  every  effort  was  made  to 
cultivate  even  closer  relations  with  the  nation  that  so  long  had 
been  Its  inspiration  and  model. 

Now,  after  40  years  as  an  American  community,  Hawaii  has  Justi- 
fied the  record  of  the  past  and  the  wl.MJom  of  our  former  leaders  who 
worked  for  annexation.     The  establishment  of  a  fleet  naval  base 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  protected  by  military  forces  which  render  that  b€»e 
impregnable  from  attack,  gives  America  the  control  of  the  North 
Pacific,   so   essential   for   the   security   of    its   western    shores.     In 
Hawaii,  as  the  western  outpost  of  America's  plan  for  national  de- 
fense, there  is  being  created  one  of  the  greatest  naval  bases  under 
the  American  flag.    Projects  completed  and  pending  will  equip  the 
navy  yard  at  Pearl  HarbcH*  to  handle  aU  of  the  requiremenu  of  the 
United  States  Fleet  as  to  repairs  and  supplies.     Except  for  actual 
shipbuilding,  which  is  not  contemplated  will  be  done  in  the  Islands, 
the  fieet  naval  base  will  have  every  other  facility  required  to  keep 
the  vessels  of  the  Navy  ready  for  any  service.     In  order  that  this 
base  may  not  fall  as  a  rich  prize  to  any  enemy  attack,  the  United 
States  has  stationed  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  where  Pearl  Harbor  Is 
located,  the  largest  niunber  of  soldiers  grouped  under  one  command, 
organized  as  the  Hawaiian  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 
This  force  compnses  several  Coast  Artillery  forts  on  the  south  shore 
of  Oahu  and  a  mobile  Hawaiian  division,  consisting  of  all  branches 
of  the  Army,  stationed  at  Schofield  Barracks,  near  the  center  of  the 
Island,  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  any  point  of  the  coast  line. 
The  air  force  wUl  be  sufficient  when  present  plans  are  carried  out 
to  repel  any  air  raid  and  to  give  our  defense  forces  ample  warnings 
of  the  advance  of  enemy  sea  forces.     Am«-ica  httf  buUt  here  on 
Oahu  a  base  that  extends  Ita  frontier  2,000  miles  Into  the  Paclflo 
and  places  a  screen  In  front  of  the  mainland  from  Alaska  to  Pan- 
ama, through  which  no  enemy  is  Ukely  to  penetrate. 

The  growth  erf  the  Territory  In  trade  and  commerce,  supporting 
an  exchange  of  goods  and  commodities  in  excess  of  $200,000,000 
annually,  makes  Hawaii  a  valuable  unit  of  the  American  economy. 
We  sell  to  our  fellow  Americans  on  the  mainland  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  annually  of  oxir  products,  principally  stigar  and  pine- 
apples, and  we  buy  back  within  the  tariffs  that  Include  us  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  the  products  of  American  farms  and  fac- 
tories In  excess  of  $100,000,000  annuaUy.  Oiu-  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  American  foods  and  merchandise  Is  higher  than  that  of 
many  States,  and  our  total  purchases  exceed  that  of  aU  but  the  six 
or  seven  great  nations  of  the  world,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
nation  of  the  three  Americas  except  Canada.  In  addition.  HawaU 
supports  from  local  taxes  the  entire  cost  of  its  local  governments. 
Territorial  and  county,  except  for  the  salaries  of  a  few  federally 
appointed  Territorial  officers,  and  pays  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
annually  as  Its  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment an  amount  greater  than  that  paid  by  tnany  States;  some- 
times as  many  as  19  paying  less  Federal  taxes  than  Hawaii. 

AU  national  laws  apply  with  equal  force  in  Hawaii  as  on  the 
mainland.  Federal  reventie  tax  laws,  including  both  corporate  atul 
Individual  income  taxes,  and  other  Imposts,  have  full  effect  in  the 
Territory  and  bring  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
averaging  about  $10,000,000  annuaUy.  The  immigration  laws,  the 
customs  laws,  and  more  recent  legislation,  such  as  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  are  all  applicable 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sometimes  amused  by  the  letters  I  receive.  In  many  caaea 
addressed  to  me  as  the  Hawaiian  ambassador  or  constil.  asking  me 
what  coinage  we  use,  and  requesting  Hawaiian  stamps,  which  indi- 
cates a  behef  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  we  are  a  semlforelgn 
community  under  the  general  protection  of  the  United  States  but 
not  fully  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  this  Nation.  Of  course,  not 
many  are  so  uninformed,  but  it  may  be  worth  whUe  to  mention 
the  fact  that  we  in  no  way  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
these  national  features  of  American  life.     We  pay  the  same  tarUIa 
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on  foreign  goods  that  our  people  may  buy,  and  the  United  States 
customs  in  Hawaii  collects  nearly  »3 ,000.000  annuaUy  on  such  Im- 
port* We  use  American  postage,  and  the  receipts  of  the  Honolulu 
Post  Office  run  annually  close  to  $1,000,000.  Our  commerce  with 
the  mainland  ports  of  America  Is  coastwise  trade.  Just  as  Is  the 
trade  between  New  York  and  Miami.  Foreign  vessels  may  not 
engage  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  mainland  ports  and 
Hawaii  any  more  than  they  can  between  two  ports  on  the  main- 
land, as  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  Include  Hawaii  In  Its  prohi- 
bition against  foreign  comF>etitlon  with  American  vessels.  Hono- 
lulu Is  one  of  the  great  American  seaports,  and  its  commerce  helps 
maintain  the  American  nag  on  the  Pacific. 

All  of  this  Is  evidence  of  Hawaii's  complete  Inclusion  In  the 
American  scheme  of  things,  without  exemptions  or  special  sub- 
sidies, and  connotes  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population,  some 
400.000  people,  busy  creating  wealth  and  using  that  wealth  to 
maintain  themselves.  The  100,000  school  children  In  Hawaii's  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  85.000  in  the  former  and  15,000  in  the  latter, 
the  public  Institutions  of  all  kinds,  the  splendid  physical  condition 
of  Hawaii  in  all  of  the  aspects  of  American  life,  is  further  evidence 
that  Hawaii's  standards  are  American  and  not  that  of  some  exotic 
tropical  community;  and  that  Its  prosperity— for  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  prcsperous  country— has  been  extended  to  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  people.  The  high  ratio  of  persons  who  file  Federal  in- 
come-tax returns  Is  another  evidence  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
Hawaii's  wealth. 

Of  course.  Hawaii  has  Its  local  problems,  and  all  is  not  perfec- 
tion in  our  paradise  of  the  Pacific.  A  readjustment  of  Its  labor 
economy  and  a  greater  diversification  of  its  agriculture  are  perhaps 
the  two  major  subjects  where  improvements  should  be  sought. 
But  the  aptitude  for  self-government  its  people  have  shown  in  the 
past,  and  the  current  study  being  made  of  Its  faults  by  local  civic 
and  governmental  agencies  are  sufficient  assurance  that  Hawaii  will 
solve  its  own  difficulties  successfully,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
best  American  principles. 

I  have  touched  on  the  history  back  of  annexation  and  upon 
Hawaii's  economic  status  as  matters  concerning  which  mainland 
people  u.'^ually  are  not  well  Informed.  A  workaday  world  of  busi- 
ness and  trade,  of  finance  and  labor,  of  taxes  and  politics,  exists 
In  Hawaii  as  elsewhere.  The  Joy  that  Is  Hawaii,  the  beauty  of  the 
land  and  the  sea.  the  mild  climate,  the  vivid  colors  of  flowers  and 
green  hills,  the  music  and  dancing,  have  all  been  so  well  adver- 
tised that  the  average  mainland  resident  thinks  of  us  only  In  such 
terms. 

I  would  not  spoil  this  picture  one  lota,  because  It  Is  all  true;  but 
I  would  like  our  mainland  fellow  citizens  to  give  some  thought  also 
to  the  high  standards  of  the  Islands  in  other  phases  of  life.  Again 
our  location  has  brought  us  great  natural  advantages.  Situated 
in  the  north  Pacific  Just  within  the  Tropics,  we  are  subtropical 
rather  than  truly  tropical.  The  northeast  trade  winds,  which  blow 
for  nearly  10  months  of  the  year,  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
and  we  enjoy  a  climate  that  ranges  from  65°  to  85'  tempera- 
ture, with  a  mean  of  75°.  nearly  always  tempered  by  a  cool- 
ing breeze  off  the  north  Pacific.  We  are  too  far  north  for  the 
hurricanes  that  sometimes  sweep  the  Islatids  that  lie  south  of 
ur;  we  are  too  far  south  for  the  gales  that  originate  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  rage  north  of  us.  Our  rainfall,  while  extreme  in 
a  fevr  localities  high  on  our  mountains,  is  never  excessive  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  islands.  The  humidity  Is  not  as  great  as  right 
here  in  Washington,  and  we  suffer  neither  from  heat  nor  cold.  We 
have  neither  snow  nor  Ice.  except  at  the  highest  elevations  reached 
by  two  or  three  of  our  great  mountains,  where,  curious  as  it  may 
Beem.  skiing  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  few  weeks  during  our  winter 
season  a  few  miles  away  from  summer  beaches  and  fields  of  sugar- 
cane and  coffee. 

The  eight  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  proper  have  been  built 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  by  volcanic  action 
through  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  today  the  last  remaining 
action  of  this  ancient  volcanic  process  Is  visible  on  the  southern- 
most Island.  Hawaii.  In  the  great  volcano  of  Kilauea.  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  4.000  feet,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Mauna 
Loa.  which  is  nearly  14.000  feet  high:  and  at  the  peak  of  that 
mountain,  which  terminates  In  a  huge  crater.  Kilauea  volcano, 
and"  a  large  part  of  the  moimtaln  on  whose  slopes  It  is  located.  Is 
contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park.  Its 
beauties  have  been  preserved  and  made  available  to  the  sightseer 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  its  usual  efficient  manner,  and  It 
Is  the  Mecca  of  thousands  of  tourists  and  local  visitors  annually. 
On  another  Island.  Maul,  another  huge  but  extinct  crater,  at  the 
Bunnnlt  of  a  10.000-fcot  mountain,  Haleakala,  Is  also  a  separate 
section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park.  Prom  a  lookout  station  at 
the  top  of  the  rim- of  this  crater.  10.000  feet  above  the  sea  and 
often  above  the  clouds,  one  may  see  a  panorama  of  six  Islands  of 
the  eight  that  comprise  Hawaii  proper,  and  look  down  into  a 
crater  3,000  feet  deep  and  about  20  miles  In  circumference.  Hawaii 
offers  great  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  rolling  plateaus,  all  within 
the  eye^  of  the  beholder  at  one  time,  a  rare  panorama  of  varied 
color  and  beauty. 

The  total  area  of  these  eight  islands  is  about  6,500  square  miles, 
equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  together,  and  not 
so  much  less  In  size  than  several  of  the  smaller  States.  The  Islands 
extend  in  a  general  southeastern-northwestern  line  over  a  Dis- 
tance of  about  350  miles;  and  extending  beyond  the  northernmost, 
Kauai  for  another  1.000  miles  there  are  a  line  of  volcanic  peaks 
and  coral  atolls  which  are  also  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Midway  Island,  a  cable  station  for  many  years.  Is  located  near  the 
end  of  this  leeward  chain  and  has  now   become  of  considerable 
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importance  as  a  way  station 
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of  a  State  constitution  would 
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document  would  provide  the 
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and  Is  working,  and  will 
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Incorporated  Territory. 
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fellow  citizens  in  being 
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as  here,  with  rallies,  newspaper 
,  and  other  means  of  soliciting  the 
ever,  we  do  add  one  special  feature 
at  our  rallies  groups  of  miisiclans, 
of  their  special  candidates;   and  the 
wreaths,   our  Hawaiian   leis,   the 
some  degree  their  respective  popu- 

mlhor  local  variations,  such  as  exist 
the  mainland.  Hawaii  Is  very  com- 
body  politic,  desires  no  other  destiny, 
possible  union  with  the  sisterhood  of 
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broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  Irom  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  14,  1939: 

1ST.  CELLER.  Business  has  been  waiting  for  some  time  to  receive 
assurances  on  any  changes  that  may  be  contemplated  so  far  as  tax 
legislation  is  concerned.  The  recent  statements  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretaries  Morgenthau  and  Hopkins,  each  following 
the  other  and  each  promising  tax  relief,  were  welcomed  by  btisiness 
and  the  Nation  as  an  Intention  to  prove  the  administration's  policy 
of  business  understanding. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  evening 
some  of  the  tax  proposals  business  is  talking  about  and  see  how 
they  fit  Into  the  picture. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  digress  for  a  moment.  Congressman  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  to  publicly  compliment  you  on  the  splendid  work  j'ou  did 
In  working  for  tax  relief  for  bxislness  during  the  writing  of  the 
1938  revenue  meastire?  Your  personal  leadership  In  the  fight 
against  the  proposed  punitive  tax  on  closely  held  or  family  owned 
corporations,  which  resulted  in  its  rejection,  won  the  admiration 
of  the  public,  who  now  regard  you  as  one  of  the  constructive  leaders 
in  tax  legislation.  This  is  fitting,  in  view  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee,  of  whish  you  are  a 
distinguished  member,  in  framing  tax  bills. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Any  part  I  may  have  played  In  bringing  about 
tax  relief  and  in  opposing  unsound  tax  proposals  was  freely  con- 
tributed, and  the  restilts  in  the  business  field  during  the  past  year 
have  confirmed  my  beliefs,  expressed  during  the  writing  of  the 
measure,  and  also  shared  by  associates  of  mine  on  the  committee 
and  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Celler.  Since  a  very  large  part  of  Federal  revenue  is  derived 
from  corporate  and  individual  Income  taxes,  I  think  It  is  proper 
that  in  our  discussion  this  evening  emphasis  should  be  on  Income 
taxation.  Every  tax  measure  requires  earnest  consideration  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  Individual  savings  and  business  savings,  as 
well  as  upon  their  relation  to  other  major  factors  of  our  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  There  is  another  point.  Congressman  Cxllkb. 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  this  subject.  The 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Government  requires  tliat  we  must  have  due 
regard  for  the  amotint  of  revenue  reqtilred  to  carry  on  Government 
operations.  We  must  keep  in  tnind.  therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
Government  cannot  stand  any  loss  of  revenue  at  this  time,  and 
this  must  be  considered  when  suggestions  are  made  for  further  tax 
revision. 

Mr.  Celler.  That,  of  course,  is  a  proper  attitude.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing, however,  that  if  throvigh  tax  revision  there  should  be  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  revenue  but  a  stimulation  of  business.  Congress  should 
still  favor  such  changes,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  small  deficit  to  the 
Treastiry.  Increased  business  activity  wlU  quickly  absorb  such 
temporary  losses,  and  the  Government  will  in  the  long  run  profit 
greatly  from  increased  future  revenue  receipts. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Suppose  we  discuss  briefiy,  first.  ccMporate  In- 
come taxes  and.  second,  individual  income  taxes.  What  changes  do 
you  think  could  be  made  in  the  corporate  income-tax  structure 
without  serious  loss  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Celler.  Many  stiggestions  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
recent  weeks;  however,  I  believe  that  one  tax  only  should  be  im- 
posed on  corporate  income.  Included  in  this  tax  wotild  be  the 
corporate  Income  tax.  the  capital-stock  tax.  and  the  excess-profits 
tax.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
•  enact  the  undlsuibuted-profits  tax. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  undistributed -profits  tax  automatically  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  even  its  limited  application  of 
2V2  percent  contained  in  the  present  law.  The  plan  you  stiggest 
for  incorporating  the  other  taxes  into  one  tax  possesses  merit.  It 
should  not  be  dil&ctilt  to  arrive  at  a  flat  rate  which  would  bring 
into  the  Treastiry  as  much  revenue  as  is  now  received  from  these 
various  separate  taxes.  The  repeal  of  the  capital-stock  tax  and 
corp>orate  excess-prcxfits  tax  would  be  a  tremendo\is  stimulant  to 
business,  removing  the  grave  uncertainty  that  these  taxes  now 
impose  upon  btisiness.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  revenue,  an  important  factor  would  be  the  tre- 
mendous savings  in  the  preparation  of  tax  returns.  Such  a  plan 
would  reduce  very  greatly  the  records  which  business  is  now  forced 
to  maintain;  would  eliminate  many  reports  now  required;  and,  in 
addition,  the  administrative  problems  of  the  Government  would 
also  be  greatly  simplified. 

Mr.  Celler.  Kiivo!  Congressman  McCormack.  Permit  me  to  sug- 
gest that  your  committee  could  also  very  prc^>erly  give  considera- 
tion to  other  changes.  For  example,  provision  should  be  made  for 
permitting  business  to  carry  over  its  net  losses  for  at  least  2 
years  as  an  incentive  to  expansion  apd  to  assume  risks.  A  major 
obstacle  to  bvislness  expansion  is  the  reluctance  to  venture  into 
new  enterprises  with  a  prospect  of  3  or  3  experimental  years  result- 
ing in  losses  which  could  not  be  deducted  or  offset  against  sub- 
sequent years'  gains.  Such  a  provision  was  contained  in  previous 
revenue  meastKes. 

Other  worthy  suggestions  made  to  me  by  business  groups  include 
the  filmg  of  consolidated  returns  by  parent  and  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions and  the  elimination  of  taxes  on  Intercorporate  dividends. 

Mr.  McCo&UACK.  Bo  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Congressman  Cellxr, 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  such  suggestions.  The  abuses  wliich 
brought  the  repeal  of  the  consolidated  returns  were  confined  to 
a  limited  field.  That  situation  has  now  been  substantially  ad- 
justed.    We  now  allow  banks,  railroads,  and  street  railway  com- 


panies to  make  consolidated  returns.     Stvidy  of  the  exten-nion  ct 
that  principle  is  clearly  in  line. 

I  agree  with  you.  Congressman  Cttj*r.  that  an  immediate  study 
of  the  carry-over  of  corporate  losses  should  be  given  by  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  stated  that  extensive  tax  studies  have  been 
made  by  his  Department,  and  ttiat  he  would  place  this  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  congressional  committees.  I  assume  the 
studies  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  include  data  on  the  items 
you  have  Just  mentioned.  If  so.  I  am  sure  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  examine  this  material  very  thoroiighly 
when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  tax  revision. 

The  studies  of  the  Treasviry  Department  wiU.  undoubtedly.  b« 
presented  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hanes.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Hanes  is  a  man  of  great  capacity,  cour- 
age, vision,  and  is  a  businessman  who  understands  and  appreciates 
the  problems  of  business.  Our  great  leader.  President  Roosevelt, 
and  the  cotintry  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having  John  Hanes  in  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  CsLLXR.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  you.  Congressman  McCoe- 
MACK.  in  your  complimentary  reference  to  Under  Secretary  Hanes, 
which  he  so  justly  deserves.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
recently  of  the  tax  rates  on  individual  income;  particularly  the 
surtax  rates,  and  the  thought  has  been  freely  expreasd  that  these 
rates  are  too  high.  It  is  contended  ttiat  government  cannot  take 
away  everything  a  man  makes  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
bioslness.  The  first  object  of  taxation,  of  course,  is  to  secvire 
revenue.  When  the  pjroblem  is  approached  with  that  purpose  in 
view  the  next  step  is  to  find  a  rate  which  will  produce  the  largest 
returns.     What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  here.  Congressman 

McCoRMACK? 

Mr.  McCormack.  In  the  matter  of  encotoragement  to  private  en- 
terprise, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  surtaxes  on  incomes  are  too 
high.  There  is  a  sattiration  point  beyond  which  we  should  not  go. 
Taxes  that  limit  or  restrict  the  incentive  to  invest  in  private  enter- 
prise are  not  wise.  Not  only  do  such  taxes  reduce  sharply  the 
amotint  of  revenue  that  Government  receives,  but.  Insofar  as  they 
prevent  capital  investments  in  production,  they  Increase  unemploy- 
ment, or  to  put  it  In  converse  language  they  prevent  reemployment. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  Individual  initiative,  of  the  profit  system, 
and  that  an  individual  is  entitled  to  the  legitimate  profits  of  bis  or 
her  efforts. 

Mr.  Ckller.  Experience  shows  that  high  rates  do  not  produce  the 
largest  revenue.  Experience  is  all  the  other  way.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  found  in  the  striking  comparisons  that  may  be 
made  in  the  tax  yield  during  the  years  1924  and  1927. 

Mr  McCormack.  Reference  is  frequently  made  to  experience  dtir- 
ing  those  years  as  demonstrating  that  a  rate  lower  than  now  exists 
wlU  produce  increased  revenue  and  will  release  private  investment 
capital  so  that  It  can  function  in  private  Industry  and  btisiness  In 
a  constructive  way.  Suppose.  Congressman  Celler.  you  give  the 
radio  audience  a  few  additional  details  covering  the  official  record 
in  those  yeaur. 

Mr.  Celler.  In  the  year  1924  the  maximum  rate,  normal  and 
surtax,  under  the  Federal  income-tax  law  was  46  percent.  It  pro- 
duced revenues  aggregating  $704,000,000.  In  1927  the  maximum 
rate,  normal  and  surtax,  was  reduced  to  25  percent,  and  it  produced 
revenues  aggregating  $831,000,000.  A  further  break -down  of  the 
figures  for  those  2  years  is  illuminating.  It  will  show  that  the  25- 
percent  maximum  rate  in  effect  in  1927  produced  WS.OOO.OOO  less 
from  taxes  levied  on  the  salaries  and  earnings  of  those  with  taxable 
Income  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $25,000.  while  from  those  whose  tax- 
able Income  ranged  from  $25,000  to  $1,000,000  and  over  there  was 
collected  $175,000,000  more. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Analyzing  the  figures  you  have  Just  given.  Con- 
gressman Celler.  it  is  apparent  that  the  $175,000,000  increase  in 
revenues  from  levies  on  those  in  the  higher  brackets  is  a  levy  on 
many  times  that  amount  Invested  in  productive  Indtistrial  and 
commercial  activities,  and  tbo&e  investmenU  were  making  Jobs. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  this  system  was  reducing  the  levies  on  the 
incomes  in  the  lower  brackets,  thereby  rrteasing  more  to  the  Indi- 
viduals in  those  groups  for  their  own  comforts,  pleasures,  and 
savings,  and  resulted  in  greater  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  is  correct.  Congressman  McCo«u«ack.  In  other 
words,  the  lower  tax  rates  encotiraged  investment  capital  to  finance 
private  business  and  Industry,  produced  more  governmental  reve- 
nues, and  removed  the  "Incubus"  to  which  Chairman  OIlAHOtrtr. 
of  the  Temporary  National  EciDnomlc  Committee,  referred  in  a  re- 
cent speech  In  Chicago,  during  which  he  said:  "We  have  got  to 
replace  Oovemment  spending  with  private  spending.  Taxation  is 
the  great  incubus  upon  the  back  of  enterprise."  We  have  a  wealth 
of  precedents  to  support  our  contention  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCormack.  It  is  difficult  for  many  persons  to  understand 
that  you  can  reduce  tax  rates  and  at  the  same  time  Increase  reve- 
nues. Yet  such  is  the  fact.  By  such  action  you  are  simply  offer- 
ing an  incentive  to  production  and  trade  and  a  stimulation  to  the 
flow  of  capital,  and  that  is  what  creates  Jobs.  This  fact  was  clearly 
recognized  by  the  late  President  Wilson  when  he  stated  in  hla 
message  to  Congress  in  1918:  "The  Congress  might  well  consider 
whether  the  high  rates  of  income  and  profits  taxes  can  in  peace- 
time be  effectively  productive  of  revenue  and  whether  they  may 
not.  on  the  contrary,  be  destructive  of  business  activity  and  pro- 
ductive of  waste  and  Inefficiency.  There  Is  a  point  at  which.  In 
peacetime,  high  rates  of  Income  and  profits  taxes  discourage  energy, 
remove   the   incentive   to   new   enterprise,   encoiuage   extravagant 
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expenditures,  and  produce  Industrial  stagnation  with  consequent 
unemployment  and  other  attendant  evils." 

Mr  Celler.  The  late  President  CooUdge  also  supported  President 
Wilson  m  this  position.  He  went  further  and  fixed  the  rate  at  which 
Treasury  experts  estimated  the  maximum  revenue  would  be  pro- 
duced at  25  percent. 

I  believe  this  is  sound  doctrine.  I  see  no  element  of  danger  to 
Federal  revenue.  If  past  experience  Is  any  criterion,  revenues 
should  actually  be  Increased  very  materially.  This  system— the 
American  enterprise  system — gave  the  American  people  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  history  of  the  world  and.  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant, a  living  standard  that  was  still  the  best  In  the  world  even 
at  the  depth  of  the  depression. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  You  seem  to  have  made  out  a  good  case  for  a 
reduction  In  the  surtax  rates.  Congressman  Celler,  and  I  believe  It 
Is  a  matter  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  take  Into 
consideration. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  capital-gains  and 
losses  tax.  The  United  States  Is  the  only  Important  nation  in  the 
world  that  Imposes  such  a  tax.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  econo- 
mists that  the  outright  repeal  of  the  capital-gains  tax  would  Induce 
such  a  tide  of  investment  that  the  Government  would  be  floated 
right  off  the  financial  reefs  it  now  faces.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
one  act  would  create  a  sufBcient  prospect  of  profit  to  overcome  the 
Inertia  of  businessmen  about  which  Secretary  Morgenthau  com- 
plained. Because  of  Its  actual  effect  In  dollars  and  cents.  It  alone 
might  exert  the  kind  of  power  which  will  unfreeze  the  great  mass 
of  capital  now  lying  idle  In  banks  and  seeking  profitable  Investment. 
Such  a  step  would  permit  men  to  take  profits  commensurate  with 
the  risks. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  losses  should 
be  sharply  amended  so  as  to  Induce  the  exLstlng  frozen  capital  to 
Invest  In  productive  enterprise,  thereby  resulting  in  reemployment 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  in  greater  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  is  a  bold  suggestion.  Congressman  McCormack. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this  administration 
Is  accustomed  to  taking  bold  measures  to  meet  any  crisis,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  present  situation  warrants  such  a  step.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Investment  of  capital  would  produce  Immediate 
and  general  benefits  that  far  outweigh  all  the  theoretical  disadvan- 
tages. It  seems  to  twil  right  down  to  this:  The  resumption  of  pri- 
vate investment  is  absolutely  necessary.  None  of  our  other  prob- 
lems can  be  dealt  with  unless  we  can  bring  about  the  resumption 
of  private  investment.  That  being  the  case,  we  ought  to  use  what- 
ever proper  means  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  end.  There  Is  too 
much  at  stake  to  Jeopardize  the  future  by  half-way  measures. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Above  all.  what  we  need  is  tolerance  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  of  our  people — on  the  part  of  employer, 
employee,  and  Government  Itself.  Legislation  along  the  lines  we 
have  dlscursed  will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  confidence  and 
will  Irisure  a  speedy  return  to  prosperity  for  all  of  our  people.  That 
Is  what  we  all  seek — that  Is  what  we  want. 
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Mondjay.  March  6,  1939 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  preserved  by  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  the  branches  of  the  Government  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution.     This  equilibrium  can  best  be 
preserved  by  a  jealous  insistence  by  each  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  those  rights  and  powers  given  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution.   Consequently  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress and  my  individual  duty  as  a  Congressman  to  refuse  to 
yield  any  power  to  the  Executive  office.    It  is.  therefore,  im- 
possible for  me  to  support  the  reorganization  bill  unless  it  is 
amended  by  the  Sumners  amendment,  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  bill  involves  a  grant  of  power  by  the  legislative  to 
the  executive.    If  one  branch  of  the  Government  fails  to  pre- 
serve its  powers  and  yields  them  to  another  branch,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  delicate  equilibrium  which  has  so  suc- 
cessfully maintained  our  democracy  during  the  past  century 
and  a  half  may  be  thrown  out  of  balance  and  that  our  free 
institutions  may  in  time  cease  to  exist. 
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SPEECH  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIRG  VICH,  OP  NEW  YORK,  IN  THB 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.  JUNE   12.   1934 


I.  SIROVICH 

tORK 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congri  ssional  Record  I  include  the 
following  speech  which  I  deliveed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  12,  1934: 

Mr  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  future  historian  shall  record 
the  great  messages  that  have  been  i  ent  by  the  different  Presidents 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«  s,  outside  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  greatest  message  thus 
far  sent  to  any  Congress  is  the  stlrrl  ig  and  hvunane  commiinlcatlon 
sent  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roo!<?velt.  calling  for  consideration 
of  the  great  triad,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
preservation  of  the  home.     [Applaua?.] 

Since  the  Seventieth  Congress,  during  each  session,  I  have  re- 
peatedly spoken  upon  this  floor  in  behalf  of  and  appealed  to  the 
membership  of  this  House  "to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  old-age  pensions,  unem;  >loyment  insurance,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  home.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  of  our. Govern  nent,  back  of  our  religion  and 
custom  is  the  home.  The  liome  Ij  the  foundation  of  all  society. 
Upon  it  the  superstructure  of  aAl  <  Ivilizatlon  rests.  The  home  Is 
the  institution  where  the  father  1 1  the  king,  mother  the  queen, 
and  the  children  are  the  subjects,  n  every  home,  whether  It  be  in 
the  large  cities  or  upon  the  plains,  valleys,  farms,  or  mountain 
sides,  there  is  a  little  sentiment  jpon  the  walls  which  Inspires 
every  man.  woman,  and  child,  whi(  h  says,  "God  bless  our  home." 
What  sweet,  tender  memories  this  lentlment  always  evokes  In  our 
heart  and  mind.  Paiih  and  hope  i  hould  never  depart  from  these 
humble  firesides.  The  home  is  thi  cradle  that  nurtures  our  off- 
spring. The  home  Is  the  institutioi  that  shapes  the  destiny  of  o\ir 
brood.  As  go  the  parents,  so  go  tl  e  children;  as  go  the  children, 
so  goes  the  home;  as  goes  the  hoEie.  so  goes  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  Destroy  the  home,  and  you  iestroy  society,  civilization,  and 
everything  that  goes  with  it.     [App  ause.) 

Everyone  is  praying  for  happiness ,  for  comfort,  and  prosperity  to 
return  to  all  who  struggle  for  their  daily  bread  in  order  that  their 
home  may  be  maintained.  We  are  hoping  for  a  new  day  to  break 
in  upon  all  of  \is.  Today  the  mcrtgi  iges  upon  the  homes  of  millions 
of  our  people  are  being  foreclose<  .  Hunger,  penury,  want,  and 
destitution  stare  these  millions  in  the  face.  Today  the  homes  of 
these  unfortunate  people  are  being  1  hreatened  as  never  before.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  threaten  to  achl  eve  what  fire,  flood,  wind,  and 
invasion  have  never  done  before.  Property  is  gone,  fortunes  have 
been  swept  away,  men  and  women  beyond  the  middle  age  are  back 
where  they  started,  helpless  and  liopeless.  not  knowing  where  to 
tvirn  for  tomorrow's  bread  and  shel'  er.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  It 
all?  It  Is  the  lack  of  money  wit  i  which  to  preserve  the  home, 
rebuild  the  home,  and  build  new  h(  imes. 

Our  honest  and  self-respecting  citizens  living  in  their  modest 
homes  have  been  imposed  upon  t  irough  chicanery,  high -pressure 
salesmen  of  stocks  and  bonds,  fraud  ulent  Investments  in  guaranteed 
mortgages,  failures  of  mismanaged  banks  and  investment  organiza- 
tions that  have  fleeced  them  of  th  !lr  life  savings.  Thus  10.000.000 
of  our  American  citizens  are  still  lelpless  and  hopeless,  the  tragic 
victims  of  this  frightful  economic  c  epression  that  has  deprived  mil- 
lions of  their  homes  and  their  farn  s  and  robbed  them  of  their  eco- 
nomic security  now  and  in  old  ag<.  But  the  message  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pleading  for  Dld-age  pensions,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  the  protection  of  the  home  has  given  them  renewed 
faith,  hope,  and  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  the  housing  bill,  now  under  debate 
and  discussion,  which  will  provide  for  the  improvement  of  Nation- 
wide housing  standards,  make  possible  employment  of  labor,  stimu- 
late industry,  improve  conditions  with  respect  to  home-mortgage 
financing,  prevent  speculative  exces  ses  In  new-mortgage  investment, 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  costly  second-mortgage  financing,  create 
a  system  of  mutual  mortgage  insurance,  and  by  making  provision 
for  the  organization  of  additions!  institutions  to  handle  home 
financing  will  promote  thrift  and  arotect  savings,  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  for 
other  pxirposes  that  would  be  Instr  imental  in  bringing  about  clear- 
ance of  all  slums  and  the  building  of  new  homes,  will  pass  the 
House  today  and  mark  the  trlumpt  suat  victory  of  human  rights  over 
property  rights.     [Applause.) 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  slums  of  great  dtles  are  the  most  terrible  eores 
on  the  body  politic.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  reformation 
more  than  the  block  tenements  that  are  the  piestholes  of  proud 
cities.  The  marble  halls  of  business  and  finance,  the  splendid  build- 
ings that  are  the  terminals  of  great  railroads,  the  broad  streets  and 
fine  highways  that  cities.  St»tes.  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
buUt  to  make  easy  and  comlortable  the  means  of  tralQc  communica- 
tion between  centers  of  population  are  futilities  if  the  abodes  of 
those  who  use  them  are  focli  of  infection  and  of  dlseaae. 

Starting  at  Eastport,  Maine,  and  coming  down  all  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  are  sections  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  In.  Tenements, 
some  of  them  built  a  hundred  years  ago.  with  dark  rooms  into  which 
the  sun  never  casts  Its  health-giving  rays,  with  filthy  haUways  and 
so-called  "courts,"  Into  which  an  outstretched  arm  touches  the 
opposing  wall,  with  sinks  in  the  hallways  and  no  provisions  made 
for  bathing  or  other  necessary  needs  greets  you  everywhere.  Prom 
these  disease-breeding  slums  owned  and  operated  by  old  su-lstocratic 
family  estates  and  other  heartless  landlords  the  last  penny  that  can 
be  extracted  in  the  form  of  rent  Is  extorted  that  their  owners  may 
bask  m  the  sunshine  of  Florida  or  find  pleasure  at  St.  Moritz,  Monte 
Carlo.  Nice,  Vlllefranche,  Cannes,  Deauville,  or  other  centers  of  play 
and  amusement  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  Nation  and  the 
degradation  of  Its  people. 

Take  New  York  City  as  an  example — the  Battery  gives  out  on  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  harbor  views  in  the  world.  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  stands  with  uplifted  torch  against  the  sunset  sky.  a  promise 
of  faith  and  hope  to  all  mankind.  Broadway  stretches  away  to  the 
north,  lined  with  magnificent  towers  of  beauty  and  splendor.  West 
Street,  buttressed  with  great  piers  to  which  the  shipping  of  the 
world  harbors  with  the  products  of  every  nation.  But  between 
Broadway  and  West  Street  are  some  of  the  worst  tenements  of 
which  any  city  shoxild  be  ashamed.  Here  some  of  the  poorest  and 
least  adaptable  of  our  immigrants  for  generations  have  found  tem- 
porary shelter.  If  it  can  be  called  such,  a  shelter  tinflt  for  animals 
much  less  for  human  beings  to  live  in. 

Two  great  bridges  spring  from  the  shore*;  of  Manhattan  to  the 
strands  of  Brooklyn.  One.  the  Brookl\Ti  Bridge,  is  famous  the 
world  over;  the  other,  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  magnificent  engineering;  yet  between  these  two  splendid 
structures  exists  200  acres  of  land  comprising  over  50.000  dilapidated 
old  buildings,  some  of  the  worst  tenements  known  to  mankind. 
There  are  no  words  in  the  English  language  vile  enough  to  describe 
the  living  conditions  that  are  offered,  at  high  rentals,  to  those  who 
came  to  the  land  of  freedom  seeking  health  and  happiness  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  For  more  than  a  century  in  these 
frightful  pestholes  crime,  disease,  and  Immorality  have  festered 
together. 

"Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  human  breast",  as  Pope  expressed  It. 
and  that  eternal  hope  has  been  the  beacon  light  that  has  led  some 
of  our  best  citizens  from  these  terrible  tenements  to  the  great 
places  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  These  men  and  women  could  not 
look  back  with  anything  but  loathing  to  the  days  of  their  Child- 
hood and  youth.  No  vine-clad  cottage  lured  their  memories  back 
to  lovely  and  happy  daj-s.  No  rose  gardens  spread  their  blossoms 
in  the  first  days  of  summer  to  lift  their  hearts  to  higher  aspirations. 
If  some  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping  from  their  early  environ- 
ment, it  was  because  of  that  eternal  hope  for  better  things  that 
animated  them  and  not  because  of  memories  of  a  lovely  home. 

The  East  Side  of  New  York,  the  district  which  nurtured  Al  Smith, 
Its  beloved,  honored,  and  famous  son — yes.  Its  Idol — has  produced 
many  splendid  men  and  women,  yet  these  people  had  their  Impetus 
within  themselves  and  not  from  their  environment.  If  they  did  as 
well  as  they  have  done  with  all  these  inhibitions,  what  might  they 
not  have  accomplrhed  if  their  Initiation  into  life  were  under  fine, 
healthy,  and  uplifting  conditions  instead  of  the  depressing  and 
unwholesome  status  from  which  only  their  determination  to  suc- 
ceed enabled  them  to  escape? 

I  have  pointed  out  this  section  In  which  I  live  as  an  example. 
But  there  are  other  districts  in  New  York  City,  as  there  are  in 
other  cities,  cheap  walk-up  flats  as  well  as  unfit  tenements,  that 
are  menaces  to  public  health  and  decent  citizenship.  Boston. 
Providence,  Springfield.  Hartford.  New  Haven.  Albany,  Newark. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Cleveland,  even  the 
great  Capital  of  our  Nation.  Washington,  are  infested  with  slums 
in  alleys  and  back  streets  that  will  equal  in  squalor  anything  of 
which  New  York  can  be  ashamed.  Nor  is  this  condition  limited  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  same  slttiatlon  exists  In  the  wide  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  along  the  west  coast.  No 
city  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  any  other  city  and  forget  its 
own  alley  and  back-street  pestholes. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  mankind  today  should  not  only  be 
the  restoration  of  prosperity,  the  increase  in  commerce,  the  expan- 
sion of  industry,  the  curtailment  of  crops,  but,  above  all.  it  should 
comprise  a  provision  for  decent  homes  in  cities;  homes  for  the  man 
who  works  with  his  hands;  homes  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
in  the  so-called  white-collar  class;  homes  for  children  and  for  the 
youth  of  the  land;  homes  for  which  they  need  make  no  apxDlogy 
In  their  later  years,  the  sort  of  homes  that  youth  can  look  back  to 
when  maturity  is  reached  with  a  decent  and  wholesome  pride,  and 
not  with  apology.     | Applause.] 

Such  homes  cannot  be  built  by  idealist  dreamers  filled  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Beaux  Arts  In  Paris,  the  classicism  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  Pantheon;  the  stately  grandeur  of  St.  Paul's  in  London; 
the  splendor  of  St.  Peter's  In  Rome;  the  Beauty  of  St.  Stephen's 


In  Vienna;  the  mysterious  beauty  of  St.  Sc^hla  In  Constantinople; 
or  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
City.  Human  beings  cannot  live  In  comfort  In  montmsenta.  A 
monument  of  architectural  magnificence  cannot  be  a  home. 

Stately  colonnades  do  not  balance  with  cozy  kitchens,  nor  pedi- 
ments with  comfortable  living  rooms  or  nurseries.  The  line  of  the 
poet  Moore.  "I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  In  marble  halls."  does  not  eom- 
pare  in  Its  appeal  to  the  human  heart  of  the  simple  words  of 
Payne's.  "Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

In  this  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Congress  ct  the  United 
States  there  are  men  from  every  walk  In  life.  Men  who  come  from 
the  congested  areas  of  large  cities;  men  who  come  from  the  leaaer 
cities,  where  life  Is  less  emphatic  and  who  find  time  to  think;  men 
who  come  from  small  communities,  where  their  commune  with 
Nature  is  so  constant  that  they  feel  Its  Impulses  following  them 
to  this  Capital,  and  who  apply  to  their  problems  of  legislation  the 
great  common  sense  of  the  soil,  men  who  do  not  know  from  actual 
experience  that  slums  are  In  great  cities.  To  them,  as  weU  as  to 
my  colleagues  who  do  know.  I  appeal  for  cooperation  to  demolish 
and  stamp  out  these  pathological  slums,  dark.  foul,  pest-rtdden 
tenements,  humanity's  deadliest  foe. 

We  are  all  human  beings  striving  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
what  nature  has  given  us  to  work  with.  Let  me  appeal  to  you, 
my  colleagues,  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  open  fields,  the  paths 
through  the  sweet  woods,  the  green  banks  of  streams,  the  feel  at 
the  bare  earth  through  unshod  feet.  I  Invite  the  sympathetic  coop- 
eration of  ycu  men  who  have  beheld  the  glory  of  the  mjTXnd  stars 
at  night,  the  splendor  of  the  dawn  and  sunset,  unmarred  by  high 
buildings,  I  beseech  you  who  have  felt  the  quiet  of  the  still  ponds 
and  the  serenity  of  lakes  and  the  soft  silence  that  comes  when 
the  sun  has  set  at  its  place  In  the  west — to  you,  as  well  as  to  my 
colleagues  who  know  only  hard-paved  streets,  bare  parka,  grouod 
to  brown  earth  by  the  feet  of  playing  children.  I  entreat  you  all 
to  wipe  out  our  slums,  our  national  dLsgraoe. 

I  Insist  that  the  slums  of  cities  be  eradicated  and  that  the  fester- 
ing sores  of  large  communities  be  excised.  I  denxand  that  the 
children  of  the  cities  be  given  freah,  clean  air  to  breathe,  whole- 
some places  to  sleep.  o|>en  grounds  In  which  to  play,  a  chance  to  see 
the  sky  clear  and  undisturbed,  a  place  to  sit.  not  on  the  curbstone 
with  feet  in  the  putrid  gutter,  but  where  their  feet  may  find  solace 
and  comfort  from  the  clean  earth — that  good  mother  earth  from 
which  we  aU  come  and  to  which  we  shall  all  return — that  place  in 
the  sun.  a  place  in  the  air.  a  place  in  the  home.  Only  a  few  laya 
ago  our  great  and  beloved  President  Roosevelt  said.  "The  slums 
must  go."  and  go  they  will.  The  call  of  civilization  and  our 
American  humanity  must  t>e  heeded.      | Applause.) 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  you  have  provided  for  all  that  I  have  asked  by  the 
appropriation  you  have  made  for  the  purposes  I  set  forth,  but  these 
appropriations  have  not  been  put  to  the  purposes  that  you  in- 
tended— the  eradication  of  the  sliims  of  great  cities.  Instead  of 
practical  application  of  the  money  granted  to  produce  the  results 
you  intended,  great  dreams  have  been  dreamed,  great  plans  have 
been  planned — to  do  what?  Not  to  eradicate  the  festering  slums 
of  great  cities,  but  to  build  Utopian  communities  outside  these 
cities  in  their  suburbs,  in  the  outlying  districts,  from  which  to  his 
place  of  employment  It  will  take  a  man  In  his  car  from  half  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  reach  his  Job.  Look  at  the  advertisements  in 
the  "help  wanted"  colunuis  in  any  newspaper — what  do  you  find? 
"Man  wanted — with  car."  It  is  not  enough  that  the  man  wanted 
supplies  his  services,  but  he  also  must  supply  his  transportation. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Hoover  wanted  two  cars  in  every  garage.  One  to 
take  the  man  to  his  Job  and  the  other  to  take  the  children  to 
school,  the  wife  to  market,  and  all  on  a  bare  subsistence  wage. 
Could  you  do  it?  Could  any  man  do  it  on  a  mere  subsistence  wage? 
No. 

Pcffty  years  ago  In  New  York  City,  when  the  region  west  of 
Central  Park  and  north  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  was  being  developed 
with  apartment  houses,  tiled  baths,  electric  lights,  telephones,  gas 
ranges,  steam  heat,  hot  water,  with  Janitor  service,  five-room  aF>art- 
ments  rented  for  leas  than  $30  a  month  in  new  buildings  in  good 
neighborhoods.  There  were  no  superintendents  in  those  peaceftil 
halcyon  days;  jtist  Janitors,  and  good  ones.  too.  Tenants  were 
usually  from  month  to  month.  No  long  leases  were  required. 
Often  from  1  to  3  months  rent  free  were  given  for  the  first  year 
if  the  incoming  tenant  only  promised  to  stay  for  the  second  year 
without  a  lease  being  asked. 

These  apartment  houses  still  exist,  and.  as  they  were  well  built, 
most  are  yet  in  fair  to  good  condition.  They  are  40  years  older 
They  have  long  since  paid  up  their  original  cost  and  an  income 
since  then.  But  are  the  rents  what  should  be  asked  for  40-year-old 
apartment  houses?  They  are  not.  Their  rents  have  been  doubled, 
tripled,  and  quadrupled.  Their  assessed  value  has  riot  been  in- 
creased much  but  the  amount  asked  when  they  are  sold  has  risen 
in  price  comparable  to  the  rise  in  rents.  They  have  been  sold  and 
resold  many  times,  each  time  at  greater  price.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  given  them.  These  apartments  are  used  by  the  whlte-coUar 
class  In  New  York  and  are  given  fair  care  by  their  present  owners 
although  at  extortionate  rentals.  Years  ago  leases  were  shifted 
from  May  1  to  October  1  by  the  owners,  to  avoid  vacancies  in  the 
stimmer — ^vacancies  that  came  when  residents  of  New  York  began, 
about  the  first  of  this  century,  to  go  to  bungalows  at  beaches,  or 
suburbs,  or  country.  The  tenant  usually  got  the  worst  of  the 
deal  when  any  shift  was  made — as  he  or  she  does  today.  Nor 
is  this  confined  to  New  York.     When  President  CooUdge  approved 
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the  Welch, Act.  giving  increases  to  Federal  employees,  the  ma- 
jority of  landlords  In  Washington  Immediately  raised  their  rentals 
to  the  amount  of  the  increase  so  the  Welch  Act  betterment  was 
absorbed  by  the  landlords. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  white-collar  class  of  apartments  In  New 
York  to  use  them  as  a  comparison  to  the  slum  tenements.  These 
apartments  are  usually  halfway  decent,  but  if  you  want  to  see 
humanity  at  Its  worst  housing,  take  a  trip  through  any  of  the 
tenement  districts  in  any  of  the  five  boroughs  and  you  will  be 
astounded  at  what  is  offered  by  greedy  landlords,  at  exorbitant 
rentals,  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  Yes:  to  live  In.  Crowded 
and  herded  together  in  never  ventilated,  small  rooms,  whole  families 
swelter  in  the  summer  heat  and  shiver  in  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
fire  escapes  are  their  front  lawns;  the  roofs  are  their  parks;  and  for 
the  children.  In  the  summer,  the  hydrant  fiirnlshes  their  beaches. 
The  worst  conditions  do  not  show  from  the  street,  but  in  the 
back  yard,  where  old  law  tenements  are  crowded  into  spaces  once 
used  for  gardens,  now.  often,  more  fit  for  garbage.  Sing  Sing 
Prison  at  Ossinlng  provides  for  convicts  better  housing  than  do 
most  of  these  tenements.  One  sink  In  the  hall  often  is  the  entire 
water  supply  for  many  families.  Oil  lamps  are  still  used  for  light- 
ing. The  halls  are  seldom  swept  or  scrubbed,  though  many  of  the 
womenfolk  keep  their  rooms  as  clean  eis  It  Is  possible  to  make 
them,  encrusted  with  the  dirt  and  grime  of  many  preceding  gen- 
erations. Air  spaces  often  are  less  than  the  square  of  the  two- 
pane  wide  window.  I  have  seen  stables,  cow  bams,  and  public 
garages  that  were  superior  to  these  dens  as  living  places. 

To  these  slums  in  past  generations  came  peasants  from  the  green 
fields  of  Erin;  from  the  lovely  Rhineland;  from  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary; from  the  slopes  of  the  Alps;  from  the  lovely  coasts  of  Italy: 
from  the  fjords  of  Norway;  from  the  Welsh  hills  and  the  highlands 
and  lake  region  of  Scotia;  from  the  isles  of  Greece  and  the  age- 
hoary  moim tains  of  Armenia;  from  Tlie  Steppes  of  Russia,  and  the 
vales  of  Poland,  and  with  them  also  came  artisans  from  the  greater 
and  lesser  cities  of  Europe.  North  Africa,  and  the  two  Asias.  all 
seeking  happiness,  peace,  and  liberty  in  a  free  country.  (Applause.) 
How  many  young  brides  trying  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  the 
America  of  their  dreams  have  found  the  sordid  reality  of  the  slums 
so  soul -destroying,  so  heart-breaking,  so  terribly  different  from  the 
humble  but  pleasant  homes  of  their  native  country,  that  they  have 
cried  as  only  a  homesick  woman  can  cry.  in  deadly  loneliness.  In  a 
strange  country,  speaking  a  strange  language,  and  among  strange 
people. 

How  many  young  husbands  among  these  Immigrants  have  eaten 
their  hearts  out  with  disappointment  over  their  inability  to  provide 
better  homes  for  their  young  brides .  and  the  mothers  of  their 
babes?  And  this  not  in  some  poverty-stricken  country  wasted  by 
the  ravages  of  centuries  old  wars,  or  rigid  class  distinctions,  of  life 
and  death,  of  men  and  women,  in  the  same  status  into  which  they 
were  bom.  but  in  the  wealthiest  city  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  most  prosperous  of  nation."?,  the  seat  of 
Uafe  great  and  many  lesser  institutions  of  learning,  of  splendid 
museums  and  galleries  of  art,  of  magnificent  theaters,  of  every 
convenience  of  modern  civilization  except  those  of  decent  housing 
for  the  poor. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  In  which  poor  and 
hard-working  men  and  women  and  children  grow^ing  up  into  life 
and  its  opportunities  are  compelled  to  live  in  squalor  amid  sur- 
roundings unfit  for  human  beings?  The  greed  of  landlords  is  pri- 
marily responsible.  The  laxity  of  local  legislation  controlling  the 
existence  of  what  can  only  be  called  "'pesthouses"'  is  partly  respon- 
sible. The  lack  of  voice  crying  from  the  housetops  that  these 
folks  shall  be  provided  with  fit  homes  within  their  means  has  been 
partly  responsible. 

The  la.ssitudinous  dilettantism  of  the  man  in  whose  charge  these 
matters  have  been  put  for  solution  has  been  very  much  responsible, 
since  there  has  been  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the  Housing  Author- 
ity, by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
definitely  for  slum  clearance  and  rebuilding  of  the  slum  sections  in 
New  York,  which  money  was  provided  by  Congress  so  that  no 
responsibility  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Members  of  this 
honorable  body. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  millions  earmarked  for  slum  clear- 
ance, there  has  been  allotted  $11,485,000  for  other  projects  in  better 
neighborhoods  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Queens.  Congress  has 
not  been  lax.  Public  Works  Administration  has  not  been  lax.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  been  very  gracious,  and  the  laxity 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  architect  who  should  have  prepared  practical 
plans  for  the  clearance  of  slum  sections  and  the  building  thereon 
of  model  and  modem  apartment  houses,  if  not  of  the  type,  along 
the  lines  of  those  erected  In  late  years  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  London 
and  M06COW. 

The  name  of  the  dreaming,  pussyfooting,  and  dilatory  architect 
is  Robert  D.  Kohn.  director  of  housing.  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion.    He  solely  is  responsible  for  this  crying  and  tragic  delay. 

Slum  clearance  and  rebuilding  on  the  cleared  area  is  not  a  new 
thing  that  has  to  be  thought  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
that  involves  difficult  technical  planning.  In  New  York  City  the 
building  of  apartment  houses  in  the  last  40  years  has  almost  been 
standardized  into  fixed-price  classes.  All  the  lighting,  heating, 
plumbing,  and  cooking  accessories  are  practically  as  standard  as  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Flooring  of  wood,  tiling,  terrazza.  or 
other  form  is  also  standardized.  The  steel  structure  or  the  concrete 
structure  Involves  no  problem.  Steel  framework  for  any  require- 
ment is  sold  like  coal  by  the  ton  and  delivered  as  quickly.  Concrete 
Is  as  simple  as  sifting  ashes.  Elevators,  stairways,  gutters,  fire 
escapes,  shutters,  interior  txlm,  window  frazulng  are  equally  standard. 
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The  money  Is  ready  as  soon  as 
dream   about?     A   monument 
have  enough  architectural 
New    York    needs   Is   slum 
apartment  houses,  with  modern 

The  people  who  are  anxiously 
do  not  care  whether  the  style  c 
is   modernistic,    arabesque,    pal©  > 
Mozambique.     What  they  want 
and  decent  houses  put  in  their 
elevator   apartments — the   type 
suburban  development,  as  the 
more,  and  Washington.     Apartnie 
The  apartment  house  is  emlnen 

Manhattan  Island  is  almost  a 
ridge  runs  through  it  from  nor<h 
drainage  Into  the  three  rivers,  .. 
the  Harlem  River,  which  makes 
City  one  of  the  healthiest  civic 
Is  very  little  soil  to  absorb  se 
any  of  the  effiuvia  common  to 

Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  which  _ 
central  Manhattan,  and  which  i 
shown  what  can  be  done  to 
rates  of  rental. 

Action,  quick  action.  Is  what 
occupation   to  dream   of  Sir  C. 
Adams  brothers,  or  to  dally  over 
Shirley.  Haworth  House,  Red 
tectural  anachronism. 

Manhattan  Is  New  York.     It  w 
sl.«;ter   boroughs   in   Greater   New 
Manhattan  is  New  York.     In  the 
formed  Greater  New  York,  from 
start  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the 
the  region  lying  north  of  Twen 
way  and  Lexington  Avenue,  when 
and  occupied  by  old-time  New 
great  retail  stores,  theaters, 
smart  shops. 
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Then  came  the  development  of 
ment  houses  facing  the  North  Ri 
tearing  down  of  the  old-style  a. 
dences  on  Park  Avenue  and  the' 
the  New  York  Central  and  the 
owned  by  the  old  New  York  &  __ 
north  rail  entrance  to  New  York. 

The  pessimists  said  that  people 
ment  houses  built  over  railroad 
in  error,  as  they  usually  are.  and 
Is  now  the  finest  residential 
New  York  City.     If  proper  housii^ 
mentioned   on   the  East   Side 
Manhattan  would  return.     Small 
children,  would  add  to  the  attract 
it  will  not  rival  Park  Avenue,  it 
people   proper   housing.     Bvit    „. 
never  built  any  apartment  house 

The  East  River,  which  is  reall 
with  Long  Island  Sound.  Is  one 
Stretches  of  water  courses  In 
watercraft,   from   Junk   boats   to 
waters  day  and  night.     In  the  s 
place,  but  with  winter  its  interlace 
like  Tennyson's  Brook,  goes  on 
look  for  the  East  Side  through 
east  Riverside  Drive,  with  a  wide 
built,  it  would  pay — not  only  ^. 
for  the  residents  of  the  section   . 
adjoining   property,    as   did   Rive 
Manhattan.     The    development    ( 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  to  One 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  _^. 
Mornlngslde  Park  as  the  site  for 

The  transformation  of  Seventh 
to  Forty-second  Street  and  the  . 
the  location  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tween  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-thiid 
back  of  it.  on  Eighth  Avenue.  Is 
done  by  the  substitution  of  goo< 
old  ones. 

Even  when  good  buildings  are 
Avenue  from  Twenty-third  Street 
example  of  this,  and  the  substltv 
Fnfth  Avenue  from  Twenty-third 
the  old.  stodgy  brownstone  fronts 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
of  Improvement  in  the  status  of 
tlon  in  value  of  the  land. 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  United 
There  are  East  Side  pestholes  In 
Republic. 

Suppose  a  great  conflagration.  .. 
Baltimore,  were  to  strike  Manhatta  n 
and  ashes;   would  the  people  of  N  ? 
weep,  or  would  they  begin  to  mak  ; 
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Baltimore,  before  the  ruins  were  cooled  off — as  Boston  and  Chicago 
did  before  them?  There  is  only  one  answer — New  York  would  be 
rebuilt  even  better  than  before. 

Why  wait  for  a  holocaust  to  clesu-  the  way?  Must  catastrophe 
lay  a  heavy  hand  on  our  great  city  before  action  is  taken,  to  make 
its  residential  sections  what  they  ought  to  be — the  eqtial.  If  not 
the  superior,  of  any  model  houses  found  today  In  all  the  world. 

Must  disaster  overtake  a  city  before  the  civic  pride  of  all   Its 
citizens  is  aroused  to  reform  abuses  that  are  the  resxilts  of  genera- 
tions of  ereed  and  neglect? 
God  forbid! 

London  began  its  work  of  rebuilding  In  1666.  after  the  great  fire. 
It  extended  it  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  of  that  time,  the  greatest  landlord  in  London,  tore 
out  miles  of  rookeries  and  alleys  back  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  re- 
placed them  with  decent  buildings  and  fine  streets.  Manchester. 
Birmingham.  Bristol.  Liverpool  all  cleaned  up.  as  also  did  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  in  Scotland.  Berlin  has  replaced  poor  buildings  and 
narrow  streets  with  good  buildings  and  wide  streets.  Vienna  has 
done  the  same,  as  has  Moscow  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Why  must  the  United  States  lag  behind  Europe?  Why  must 
New  York  follow  the  procession  in  improvements  in  living  quarters, 
instead  of  leading  it  to  splendid  results  along  practical  lines;  in- 
stead of  dallying  with  aesthetic  sketches  on  drafting  paper  that 
are  not  even  definite  plans? 

Why?  Because  Rot)ert  D.  Kohn.  director  of  the  housing  author- 
ity, who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  urgent  needs 
of  New  York  in  the  matter  of  slum  clearance  and  the  building  of 
decent  apartments  to  replace  ramshackle  btiildlngs — buildings,  I 
repeat — that  are  tinfit  to  hotise  animals,  much  less  human  beings, 
plays  with  pencil  and  paper  on  an  idealistic  drafting  board,  instead 
of  getting  out  practical  plans  that  would  put  thousands  at  much 
needed  work,  and  that  would  give  proper  housing  to  the  poor  and 
the  moderately  circumstanced  people  of  New  York,  not  only  in  the 
Bast  Side  but  In  other  sections  of  the  city. 

Manhattan  is  proud  of  its  citizens.  They  are  proud  of  their  city. 
A  community  that  In  less  than  100  years  has  risen  by  its  own 
energy  and  capacity,  as  well  as  its  natural  advantages,  from  a  popu- 
lation of  about  100,000  to  be  the  focus  of  a  cosmopolitan  area  con- 
taining 10.000,000  persons  needs  no  explanation  nor  apologia  from 
me,  nor  from  anyone  else.  Manhattan  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world — the  advent  tiresome;  the  challengers  of  fortxine 
and  fate;  the  seekers  of  freedom  of  person  and  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech;  the  youth  and  the  mature  of  all  the  races  of  the  world. 
They  are  not  aJien  to  each  other  as  many  carping  critics  asstmae. 
They  were  and  are  all  inspired  with  optimism  and  the  search  for 
greater  opportunities  than  were  possible  In  their  original  home- 
lands. Many  of  them  brought  little  to  the  city  but  their  capacity 
to  work  at  many  trades  or  at  any  work  obtainable. 

In  their  inexperienced,  greenhorn.  Immigrant  days  they  were  ex- 
ploited, often  by  shrewder  and  less  honest  memt>ers  of  their  own 
races.  But  they  have  outgrown  all  that.  Children  came  and  these 
children  went  to  American  public  schools  and  universities,  and  what 
they  learned  there  they  often  taught  their  parents  at  home  after 
school.  Many  a  foreign -language  inunigrant  has  learned  to  speak 
English  from  his  school-taught  son.  Many  a  mother  has  learned 
from  her  daughter  how  to  speak  and  know  the  difficult  new  tongue. 
As  the  children  of  the  immigrants  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood and  married  they  sought  better  homes  in  other  sections  of 
the  city.  In  Brooklyn.  Queens,  the  Bronx,  Staten  Island,  and  in 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Westchester,  and  in  Fairfield.  The  old 
folks  remained  In  the  old  home,  the  home  of  their  youth  In  this 
country.  As  other  Immigrants  came  in  they  took  the  places  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  second  generation,  and  this  has  gone 
on  since  the  Civil  War. 

If  these  residents  are  to  become  Americanized,  are  to  become 
citizens,  they  need  some  practical  demonstration  of  the  pledges 
made  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Their  bill  of  rights  shovild  start  with  the  right 
to  live  in  a  decent  home  amid  decent  and  healthy  surrotmdings. 

The  money^has  been  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
such  homes.  The  United  States  Government  by  Its  appropriation 
of  funds  has  shown  in  the  most  emphatic  way — by  the  allotment  of 
money — how  to  achieve  this  ptirpcse.  Why  should  its  intention  be 
delayed  In  execution  by  the  erant  will  of  a  single  individual — one 
who  from  experience  shotild  be  most  sympathetic — is  the  director 
of  the  housing  authority  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  lowly  or  Is  he 
a  little  brother  to  the  exploiting  landlord  who  seeks  no  change  In 
the  pesthole  slums  of  our  cities? 

Second  Avenue,  which  is  in  the  heart  and  center  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  planned  to  be  when  originally  laid  out  what 
Fifth  Avenue  has  become  tcday — the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  New 
York.  On  Eighth  Street  and  Second  Avenue  is  the  old  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  the  Bowery,  which  was  the  garden  spot  of  New  York  and 
where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  famous  Dutch  Governor.  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  who  was  the  ancestor  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Hamilton  Fish,  colloquially  known  to  us  as  "Ham  Fish,"  the  fero- 
cious nlmrcd  of  modern  communism. 

Americanized  continental  Europe  to  the  extent  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  is  well  represented  in  my  district — German, 
French.  Spanish,  Italians,  Swiss,  Austrians.  Hungarians.  Poles, 
Ukranlans,  Sv.edes,  Danes,  Czechs.  Slovaks,  English,  Scots,  Irish, 
Jewish  are  all  represent€d  as  courageous  and  patriotic  Americans 
in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York.  The  best 
blood  of  Europe,  who  came  here  to  seek  adventure  and  fortunes  in 
America,  whose  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendants  repre- 


sent today  the  highest  grade  of  modem  ciTllizatlon.  are  found  in 
our  midst. 

New  York  City  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world.  My 
congressional  district  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  section  of  any  con- 
gressional district  in  America.  Its  diversified  citizenship  represents 
a  cross  section  of  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  success  and  failure  are  represented  In  my  district.  All  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  my  community  are  inspired  by  one  common  ideal: 
"Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home."  However,  they 
feel  that  this  home  to  which  they  aspire  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  high  standards  of  the  twentieth  century,  clean,  whole- 
some, habitable,  modem,  up-to-date  American  homes.  That  U 
what  I.  as  their  Representative,  appeal  to  you  to  grant  to  them  as 
their  Just  and  human  right.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Valley  project,  which  was  perfected 
elaborated,  and  developed  through  the  construction  of  the  great 
Muscle  Shoals,  is  a  great  pioneer  project  In  public  power  produc- 
tion. This  national  experiment  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Umted 
States  htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  wUl  Improve  the  social. 
economic,  and  agricultural  opportunities  of  the  great  States  of 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
The  members  of  the  New  York  delegation,  including  myself,  voted 
for  that  project  to  help  the  people  of  the  middle  South. 

When  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  overflowed  their  t>anks 
and  brotight  ruin  and  havoc  in  the  homes,  hearts,  and  firesides  of 
most  of  our  Americans  living  In  that  section,  almost  $400  000  000 
was  voted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
futtire  ravages  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Our  congressional  dele- 
gation from  New  York,  including  myself,  voted  for  that  measure 
.  Boulder  Dam.  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feau  In  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  that  will  revolutionize  Irrigation  possibilities  of 
many  western  arid  lands  and  serve  cheap  electricity  to  eight  States 
of  the  Union,  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  more  than 
$400,000,000.  We,  the  members  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
New  York,  voted  for  that  project  to  help  the  great  States  of  the 
West. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  for  public-works  Improvements  for 
harbors  and  rivers  that  wUl  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
diffeJ-ent  sections  in  our  country.  Our  delegation  In  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York  has  voted  for  these  improvements  that  will 
benefit  otir  neighboring  and  far-distant  States  throughout  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  great  Empire  Stata 
of  New  York,  talking  through  lt6  congressional  delegation  for  tb« 
greatest  city  In  the  world.  New  York  City,  appeals  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  help  it  eradicate  and 
clean  out  the  150-year-old  slums  and  pestholes  that  are  still  called 
homes  and  are  found  in  every  i>art  of  Greater  New  York  We 
should  concentrate  on  the  Nation's  greatest  slums  in  New  York 
City,  comprising  over  1.000  acres  in  Greater  New  York,  as  a  major 
experiment  In  Improving  housing  and  living  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  through  the  securing  of  cheap  rentals  that  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  producing  masses.  We  should  im- 
mediately perfect  a  comprehensive  long-range  housing  program 
that  will  act  as  a  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  follow  This 
program  will  act  as  the  foundation  of  the  "new  deal."  Upon  it  the 
superstructure  of  new  homes  will  be  reared.  It  will  end  unemploy- 
ment and  help  to  bring  tis  back  to  prosperity.     [Applause  1 

Greenwich  Village,  originally  one  of  the  early  settlements  of  the 
English  in  New  York  City,  later  the  home  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
today  the  home  and  mecca  of  the  literary  and  artlsUc  colonies  of 
our  Republic,  is  also  in  my  congressional  district. 

All  these  locations  today  need  rehabilitation.  They  are  crying 
aloud  for  clean,  wholesome,  modern  homes  that  have  the  equip- 
ment and  appurtenances  that  modern  civilization  demands 

Mr.  Speaker  and  feUow  colleagues  in  the  House,  think  of  It! 
At  this  very  moment  2.000,000  New  Yorkers  still  live  in  old  slimi- 
law  tenements.  Fifty  percent  of  the  tenements  condemned  tjy 
the  tenement  house  commission  of  1885  are  still  standing  harbor- 
ing unfortvmate  people  who  have  to  Uve  in  these  contaminated 
and  vitiated  homes. 

England,  Germany,  Atistrla,  Russia,  and  Holland  are  half  a  cen- 
tury ahead  of  us  in  model  housing  and  construction. 

A  stirvey  of  vacant  apartments  In  New  York  City  showed  3  out 
of  4  without  hot  water,  4  out  of  5  without  steam  heat.  3  out  of  5 
served  by  water  closets  in  the  hall.  In  the  sltim  areas  of  New 
York  the  death  rate  from  TB  averages  113  per  100,000  as  com- 
pared to  27  per  100,000  In  nonslum  areas. 

In  the  congressional  district,  the  Foi^teenth  New  York,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress  there  still  stand  houses 
that  were  built  before  the  Revolution.  In  some  of  these  houses  still 
live  the  descendants  of  the  original  builders.  In  my  district  stands 
the  splendidly  noble  Washington  Arch,  through  which  the  re- 
turning soldiers  of  the  last  two  wars  marched  in  quiet  triumph. 
Fifth  Avenue,  that  street  the  name  of  which  is  known  the  world 
over,  starts  at  Washington  Square,  the  site  of  the  Washington  Arch. 

On  Fifth  Avenue,  in  my  district,  lived  the  beloved  Mark  Twain. 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  and  he  was  only  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  rose  to  fame  and  lived  at  least  part  of  their  lives  in  my 
community.  But  my  district  also  has  produced  many  men  and 
women  who  never  rose  to  public  notice  but  who  were  and  are  splen- 
did fathers  and  mothers.  God-fearing,  decent,  wholesome  folk,  rear- 
ing their  families  in  honesty  and  truth  and  bringing  their  children 
up  to  be  good,  self-supporting,  and  sell -respecting  American 
citizens. 
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My  district  Is  a  cross  section  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 
Every  State  of  the  Union  Is  represented  therein  by  its  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  come  to  New  York  to  test  their  fortunes. 
Every  nation  and  race  of  the  world  is  represented  In  my  district  by 
immigrants  who  have  sought  in  the  United  States  the  freedom  they 
were  denied  In  their  own  countries. 

My  district  Is  both  east  side  and  west  side,  and  almost  runs  "all 
around  the  town."  as  the  song  goes.  Much  of  it  has  been  rebuilt. 
All  of  It  ought  to  be  rebuilt  with  deeper  and  more  secure  founda- 
tions and  higher  living  buildings  set  in  parked  spaces,  open  to  the 
sun  and  air.  The  homes  of  the  people  of  my  east  side  should  be 
as  healthy,  commodious  as  the  homes  of  my  constituents  on  the 
west  side.  The  same  number  of  persons  could  be  housed  in  tall 
towers  like  the  present  towers  of  finance  and  commerce  In  New 
Ycrk.  each  In  Its  own  park,  as  are  now  Jammed  into  wretched. 
Insanitary  tenements. 

Trinity  Church  Corporation  owns  many  of  the  worst  of  the  tene- 
ments, and  that  Institution  might  become  mere  popular  than  It  is 
If  it  started  the  work  of  rebuilding  its  slums.  That  is  the  gospel 
of  true  Christianity. 

This  is  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  housing  in  great  cities, 
-especially  New  York,  must  proceed  along  twentieth-century  lines. 
Our  first  thought  should  be  thn  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  live  In  the  cities  and  work  at  every  fcrm  of 
human  endeavor  and  not  the  amount  of  profit  that  may  come  from 
extortionate  rentals. 

Let  us  therefore  build  wholesome  homes  for  decent  people. 
Homes  that  will  be  clean,  sanitary,  commodious,  and  serve  as  the 
Index  of  the  civilization  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Nation  needs  Is  a  great  national  drive  for 
the  entire  eradication  of  the  slums  of  all  the  large  cities.  These 
places  of  pest,  these  tragic  sources  of  disease,  these  obsolete  struc- 
tures that  are  not  fit  to  house  an  animal,  much  less  a  hu<nan  being, 
should  be  leveled  to  the  ground  and  in  their  places  erected  housing 
suitable  for  the  living  quarters  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  American  family  wherein  they  can  live  in  decent  dignity 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  Nation  of  which  they  are 
citizens. 

This  should  be  done  now,  Inunediately.  Not  piecemeal  and  over 
a  period  of  time,  but  now,  at  once,  when  such  great  effort  is  being 
made  to  restore  employment  and  to  return  to  prosperity.  The 
building  trade  is  one  of  our  basic  Industries.  It  gives  employment 
to  all  classes  of  labor,  from  the  lumberman  who  fells  the  trees 
that  are  made  into  lumber  that  goes  into  construction;  the  lumber- 
mill  worker  who  changes  the  timber  Into  beams,  pillars,  posts,  shin- 
gles, and  other  structural  lumber:  the  trim  maker  who  makes  the 
doors,  window  sashes,  and  other  trim;  the  brickmakers  and  stone- 
cutters and  the  clay  banks  and  quarries  from  which  they  get  their 
base  supply;  steam  and  water  piping  makers;  electrical -wire  makers, 
and  other  supply  manufacturers  and  other  building  supply  makers. 
It  would  give  new  Impetus  to  railroads  and  motor  trucks  to  trans- 
port the  material. 

Architects  and  their  staffs,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  tile  layers, 
plasterers,  plumbers,  painters,  pipe  fitters,  electricians,  would  be 
put  to  work  at  once.  There  Is  not  another  industry  that  uses  so 
many  dlfTerent  scurces  of  supply,  obtained  from  so  many  sources 
all  over  the  country,  as  does  the  building  industry.  It  would  in- 
vigorate these  trades  I  have  mentioned  at  once,  start  pay  rolls 
going,  and  do  more  to  restore  prosperity  and  happlnes-t  to  those 
who  can  labor  and  cannot  find  work  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 
With  newer  bou»es  would  also  come  modern  equipment  for  liv- 
ing, electrical  and  gas  refrigeration,  electrical  and  gas  lighting. 
bi'tter  light  fittings,  new  bathtubs  and  bathroom  fittings,  radios, 
telephones,  better  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
other  innumerable  devices,  besides  modem  methods  of  cooking. 
All  along  the  line  there  would  be  gigantic  improvement  In  means 
of  living.  It  would  be  a  design  for  living  that  would  give  the 
American  people  in  the  cities  what  they  f>hould  have  and  what 
they  easiljr  could  have.  Its  influence  would  be  Nation-wide.  It 
would  put  the  entire  Nation  again  happily  at  work. 

Competition  would  force  the  owners  of  semislums  to  reconstruct 
their  properties  and  to  reduce  their  outrageous  rents  in  competi- 
tion with  the  low  rentals  that  would  be  charged  for  this  new  con- 
struction. It  would  force  improvement  in  the  single  and  double 
houses,  since  no  one  would  care  to  live  in  them  unless  they  met 
the  new  requirements  of  this  American  pattern  of  living,  which 
should  be  national  and  not  local,  so  that  all  would  benefit. 

Had  this  been  done  2  years  ago.  when.  In  January  1932,  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  two  bills  providing  ways  by  which  such  a  project 
could  be  financed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  had  Robert  D.  Kohn,  director  of 
housing.  Instead  of  dilly-dallying  over  aesthetic  dreams,  set  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  do  that  for  which  he  was  given  his  place  In  the 
public  service,  the  work  of  national  building  construction,  which 
should  be  universal  throughout  the  Nation,  would  have  been  half 
done,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  President  to 
include  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  any  proposals  covering 
housing  in  any  form. 

Tl^e  Federal  Government,  of  which  the  citizens  of  every  State  are 
also  citizens,  should  sponsor,  finance,  and,  if  necessary,  construct 
the  type  of  collective  and  single  family  homes  that  I  have  described. 
It  should  not  turn  over  many  millions  to  the  unscrupulous  real- 
estate  mortgage  racketeers  and  criminals  who  mulcted  the  Investors 
of  America  of  billions  of  dollars  Citizens  should  be  able  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Government  through  agencies  and  not  have  Fed- 
eral money  advanced  to  the  same  g^roup  of  unscrupulous  high  bind- 
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More  construction  and  still  more  construction,  until  everv  Ameri- 
can family  can  live   in  a  decent   home  and  have  all  the  comforts 
and  happiness  that  such  a  home  will  provide.     Let  the  Government 
build   new  homes,   collective   and   single,   for   the   men   and   their 
families,  on  whom  its  very  existence  depends.     Let  the  buUdlng 
continue  over  decades,  if  need  be.  until  the  work  is  complete      Let 
there  not  be  left  in  the  entire  Nation  a  slum,  a  dilapidated  shack 
at  which  the  finger  of  scorn  can  be  pointed.     Then  every  American 
family  wUl  be  housed  in  healthy  and  happy  habitations  and  the 
Government  will  have  dene  its  duty  to  those  who  work  in  every 
quarry    of   human    endeavor,    to    make    oiu-    country    great     rich 
glorious,   and   prosperous,   the   noblest    republic   in   all    the   world 
[Applause.] 

Reconstruction,  or  repair  of  old  structvires.  Is  not  what  public 
opinion  demands.  What  the  great  masses  of  our  people  are  clamor- 
ing for  is  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  clearance  of 
slums  in  our  great  cities.  This  problem  will  not  be  solved  untU  the 
eld  pestholes  are  deliberately  wrecked  and  in  their  p'aces  are 
erected  newly  built  homes  of  which  humanity  may  be  proud  and 
the  tenants  not  be  ashamed. 

The  day  for  expediency  has  passed  away.  The  moment  for  action 
has  arrived.  Expediency  will  no  loneer  serve.  It  cnlv  plasters  the 
sore  and  does  not  heal  it.  We  must  cure  these  slum  sores  that  exist 
everywhere  in  our  civic  commvmities.  There  is  only  one  wav  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  that  is  to  face  the  hotising  problem 
frankly,  fearlessly,  courageously,  honestly,  by  admitting  our  errors 
in  the  past  and  starting  fresh  and  anew  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
poses and  our  ideals.  Will  the  clearance  of  slums  pay'  It  cer- 
tainly wiU.  Not  only  in  improved  citizenship  but  in  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  working  people  as  weU  as  in  cold  financial 
returns. 

In  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  slums  have  been  supplanted  bv 
decent,  wholesome  housing  where  human  beines  can  live  as  God 
Intended  them  to  exist.  Let  us  make  a  new  start  right  here  in 
America.  Let  the  "new  deal"  be  given  in  housing  to  those  who 
have  been  the  tragic  victims  of  the  "raw  deal"  in  the  past 

Congress  will  soon  adjourn.  Let  us  refuse  to  adjourn  until  this 
wholesome  human  appeal  for  habitable  homes  will  have  be^'n  given 
to  the  citizens  of  our  Republic,  who  are  entitled  to  the  best  that 
civilizaTlon  and  humanity  can  give  to  them.  Let  the  building  of 
new  ideal  homes  be  the  contribution  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  our  country,  when  we  have 
been  sent  here  to  ser\e  and  represent.     (Applause.) 

The  Speaker.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr  Bankhcao  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Si«o\icH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  home  is  the  place  where  we  are 
treated  the  best  and  grumble  the  most.  Millions  of  men  coming 
from  every  home  in  our  Republic,  have  been  billing  to  give  up 
their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  war  and  bare  their  breasts  to  shot  and 
shell  In  order  that  our  homes  might  be  preserved  Prom  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
toirigrants  from  every  clime  in  the  world,  as  well  as  native*  have 
gtodly  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  hallowed  our  soil  and  foreign 
soil  With  their  lifeblood  in  order  that  our  Republic  and  our  institu- 
tions might  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  our  homes  we  would  be  •  nation  of  nomads 
wanderer*!  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  no  settled  habitation  nor 
permanent  abode.  Every  act  passed  by  Congress,  no  matter  how 
apparently  remote,  in  lu  final  results  affects  the  home.  The  art 
may  deal  with  economics,  finance,  industry,  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, but  It  becomes  a  good  or  bad  law  according  as  It  helos  or 
harms  the  home.  f      • 

The  home  must  and  shall  be  preserved:  on  Its  preservation  de- 
pends the  perpetuation  of  the  Republic  Itself.  We.  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  will  do  our  duty  to  our  Nation  and 
Its  people  only  when  cur  first  and  last  thought  is.  How  will  our 
work  lu  Congress  affect  the  home,  and  how  will  It  affect  and  main- 
tain the  welfare,  the  happiness,  and  the  contentment  of  the  father 
the  mother,  and  the  children  of  the  home?  Let  us  give  thanks 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  his  courageous  message  to 
abolish  slums  and  build  new  homes.  God  bless  the  homes  in 
America.  Be  it  ever  so  humble.  God  help  us  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  American  home.     [Applause.] 


The  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1939 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  House 
has  technically  lost  jurisdiction  of  the  reorganization  bill, 
that  bill  is  still  in  process;  and  if  the  Members  of  the  House 
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should  become  con\inced  as  I  am  convinced  tXiat  some  such 
amendment  as  that  offered  by  me  in  the  House  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  here  should  be  incorporated  be- 
fore the  bill  becomes  law.  that  result  would  probably  take 
place. 

The  House,  by  its  own  bill,  has  cut  itself  off  from  the  op- 
portunity itself  to  prevent  the  going  into  effect  of  a  reor- 
ganization plan  which  it  may  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  The 
amendment  propo.':ed  would  not  disturb  the  general  plan  of 
the  bill  to  have  the  Executive  work  out  the  details  of  a  pro- 
posed reorganization.  The  necessity  for  this  arrangement, 
as  explained,  that  the  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  have  the 
time,  the  knowledge,  or  the  facilities  to  work  out  these  de- 
tails, is  accepted.  Neither  would  the  arrangement  in  the  bill 
be  disturbed  which  provides  that  when  the  Executive  shall 
have  worked  out  a  plan  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  unless  there  be  positive  adverse  action  within 
60  days  the  suggested  plan  becomes  operative. 

The  only  thing  which  the  amendment  proposes,  and  I  am 
discussing  this  bill  from  the  House  Members  standpoint,  is 
to  prevent  the  House  from  siu-rendering  its  individual  con- 
stitutional power  to  prevent  that  which  it  is  convinced  would 
be  to  the  public  hurt. 

There  is  a  very  definite  similarity  In  relationship  and  in 
responsibility  between  the  submission  to  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  the  President  of  proposed  legislation  and  the  sub- 
mission by  him  of  a  proposed  reorganization.  Under  the 
Constitution,  if  the  President  submits  proposed  legislation, 
either  House  of  Congress  is  possessed  of  the  power  and 
charged  with  the  duty  to  prevent  its  enactment  if  in  its 
judgment  the  proposed  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  That  arrangement  is  much  older  than  our  own 
ConsUtution.  It  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  British 
Parliament.  That  arrangement  In  the  long  history  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  has  helped  to  preserve  stability  in  govern- 
ment. 

This  reorganization  bill  Ignores  the  philosophy  of  that 
arrangement,  and  the  House  by  its  own  legislation  cuts  Itself 
off  from  the  opportunity  independently  to  prevent  a  reorgani- 
zation from  going  into  effect  which  in  its  judgment  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  In  other  words.  It  proposes  by 
its  own  bill  that  if  the  Executive  submits  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation and  the  Senate  agrees,  that  plan  may  become  effective 
and  have  the  force  of  law.  notwithstanding  the  objection  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  restore  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  its  constitutional  power  and  consututlonal 
responsibility  with  regard  to  reorganization  which  Is  exer- 
ci^d  with  regard  to  legislation. 

What  answer  can  there  be  when  this  action  on  our  part  Is 
examined  other  than  that  we  are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  in 
reorganization  matters  with  our  ordinary  constitutional  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities?  And  the  question  seems  pertinent 
that  if  we  are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  with  that  responsibility 
and  power  with  regard  to  reorganization,  why  should  the 
public  trust  us  with  them  with  regard  to  legislation? 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  its  o^^-n  bill  has  made  it  so  that  it  cannot  exercise  its  indi- 
vidual constitutional  power  to  prevent  going  into  effect  of  a 
reorganization  plan  which  It  is  fully  convinced  Is  against  the 
public  interest. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  bring  the  mechanics  of 
the  bill.  Insofar  as  power  and  responsibility  are  concerned, 
into  harmony  with  the  allocation  of  constitutional  govern- 
mental power.  If  the  House  does  not  approve  a  bill  it  votes 
against  it  and  it  does  not  become  a  law.  Under  the  amend- 
ment referred  to,  if  the  House  should  not  approve  a  pro- 
posed reorganization  it  would  vote  against  it.  and  It  wo'ild 
not  go  into  effect.  But  under  the  reorganization  bill  pio- 
pcsed  by  the  House  the  House  could  vote  against  any  reor- 
ganization plan  and  it  could  still  go  into  effect.  That  would 
be  true  only  because  the  House  by  its  own  act  ^d  cut  Itself 
off  from  its  constitutional  powers. 
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This  thing  which  the  House  proposes  to  do  to  itself,  to  its 
power,  and  its  responsibility  is  far  more  important  than  its 
relatlonsiiip  to  the  particular  item  of  legislation.  We  Itnow 
that  fundamental  changes  in  governments  like  oiirs  are 
brought  about  by  precedents  and  practice.  When  we  put  our 
feet  into  the  road  and  begin  to  walk  we  are  going  somewhere, 
and  where  we  arrive  depends  upon  the  direction  we  take. 
This  bill  unamended  leads  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  a 
bad  precedent. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  formulating  this  bill  we  of  the 
House  could  either  keep  or  surrender  this  constitutional  power 
without  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Executive  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Any  assumption  to  the 
contrary  must  be  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  House  as  an 
institution  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers.  We  raise  the  question  ourselves  that  if 
the  House  cannot  be  trusted  with  its  constitutional  powers 
with  regard  to  reorganization,  as  we  seem  to  believe,  why 
should  the  House  be  trusted  with  regard  to  legislation? 

It  is  the  surrender  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  protect  the  people  against  that  which  we  may  believe 
to  be  bad  which  is  the  vicious  thing  in  this  bill  unamended. 

Considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broadest  public 
Interest,  the  present  Members  cannot  afiford  to  put  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  attitude  before  the  country  of  being 
afraid  to  retain  and  exercise  its  constitutional  powers  when  in 
its  Judgment  the  public  interest  requires  their  exercise. 


Politics  in  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MUNCIE  (IND.)  PRESS 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  article  from 
the  Muncie  Press.  Muncie,  Ind.: 

(Prom  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press  J 

POLITICS  IM  w.  p.  A. 
EDrroR.  Muncie  Prkss: 

This  talk  of  taking  the  W.  P.  A.  out  of  politics  Is  causing  the 
average  W.  P.  A.  worker  to  laugh.  One  would  think  by  reading  the 
newspapers  that  such  Is  the  case,  but  the  truth  is  that  politics  is 
being  played  now  as  much  as  ever  before. 

Supervisors  and  foremen  are  selected  for  their  political  activities 

more  than  because  of  their  ability  to  handle  men  or  know  the  work 

.^they  are  assigned  to.    In  one  case  the  foremsua  assigned  to  our  par- 

tTcular  project  did  not  have  the  least  idea  what  was  required  to 

do  and  had  to  ask  the  men  imder  htm  how  to  do  the  work. 

I  have  In  mind  one  man  who  Is  classified  as  a  laborer  and  Is 
using  a  pick  and  shovel,  although  this  man  is  fully  capable  of 
filling  the  Job  as  a  suF>ervl8or.  But  he  Is  a  Republican,  and  they 
know  it.  This  man  has  been  a  superintendent,  factory  manager, 
and  chief  engineer  In  his  time,  but  now  Is  a  shovel  pusher  and  has 
no  chance  of  getting  anything  better  from  the  W.  P.  A. 

On  a  project  using,  say.  100  men.  1  foreman  is  assigned  to  the 
Job.  and  he  must  appoint  3  or  4  "straw  bosses,"  who  each  handle 
a  crew  of  men.  but  these  bosses  get  no  more  than  the  men  working 
under  them.    Is  that  fair? 

Good  carpenters  are  working  for  $52  a  month,  while  the  tmlon 
scale  is  $1.15  per  hour. 

On  the  average  sewing  projects  any  woman  doing  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  gets  more  than  the  $52  a  month  payable  to  ordinary 
sewers.  The  men  get  nothing  more  for  doing  work  requiring  more 
than  ordinary  ability. 

Another  thing:  A  large  number  of  men  have  been  sent  Into  the 
county  to  work  on  the  highways.  The  majority  of  these  poor  souls 
have  no  means  of  transportation  and  must  pay  others  to  haul  them 
to  work.     This,  of  cotirse.  reduces  their  Incomes  that  much. 

Dont  envy  Uie  W.  P.  A.  worker,  but  pity  him. 

Disgusts). 


Tax  on  Federally  Held  Land 


EXTENSION  tF  REMARKS 
HON.  FREE   BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  ilf arcTi  15,  1939 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    Of' 

STATE  OF 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan 
extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  REcdRo 
current  resolution  of  ttie  Legislature 


House  Concurre;it  Resolution  8 
Concurrent  resolution  respectful!  7 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
cents  per  acre  on  land  held  by  tje 
as  national  forests 


THE    LEGISLATURE    OP    THE 
tNnCHIGAN 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

I  include  the  following  con- 

of  the  State  of  Michigan: 


memorializing  the  Congress  of 

providing  for  a  tax  of  10 

Federal  Government,  especially 


Whereas  thousands  of  acres  of  1  md  in  Michigan  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Governmeni  especially  for  national  forests, 

communities  through  loss  in  tax 


thereby  crippling  many  Michigan 
revenue;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the 
of  this  problem,  under  Act  No. 


which  amended  Act  No.  116  of  t  le  Public  Acts  of  1917.  provided 


for  the  payment  by  the  State  of 


Michigan  of  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 


acre  on  lands  held  by  the  depar  ment  of  conservation,  with  cer 


tain  minor  exceptions,  which  tax 


emment  due  to  the  loss  of  reveque  from  such  lands  when  taken 
over  by  the  State;  and 

Whereas  similar  action  on  the  dart  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  would  greatly  benefit  local 


units  of  government  in  Michigan 


In  such  localities  where  the  Federal  Government  has  vast  holdings 


which  are  not  contributing  to  the 
fore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  house  of  repres  mtatives  {the  senate  concurring). 


That  the   Michigan   Legislature 


lereby   respectfully   memorializes 


the  Congress  of  the  United  Statjs  to  enact  legislation  providing 


for  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  acre  on 


land  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, especially  as  national  forest  5;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  this  resolution 


)e  spread  on  the  Journals  of  the 


house  and  senate  and  copies  be  se  at  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  (if  the  United  States,  and  to  *he 
Michigan  Members  in  the  Congrea  3  of  the  United  States. 


Federal  In<  ome  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Oi- 


HON.  ALBERT 

OF  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  Inarch 


RESOLUTION   OP   THE   NEW   JERSEY   ASSEMBLY 


operate  the  Government  to  the 
cost,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  p 


state  of  Michigan  in  recognition 
305  of  the  Public  Acts  of   1951, 


was  to  assist  local  units  of  gov- 


cost  of  governmKnt:  Now.  the;-e- 


L.  VREELAND 

JERSEY 

REPRESENTATIVES 
15,  1939 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
the  people  of  our  country  ha<l  implicit  confidence  in  their 
Federal  Government  in  believij  ig  that  their  legislators  would 


greatest  efficiency  at  the  least 
issage  of  the  sixteenth  amend- 


ment  without  restriction  on  thd  power  of  taxation  of  incomes. 
Lately,  however,  the  public  lias  become  tax  conscious  and 
become  greatly  alarmed  at  th;  unprecedented  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  steady  increase  in  the 
national  debt.  They  have  be:ome  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  is  evidenced  by  a  resoluti)n  passed  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  February  27,  1939,  by 
Assemblywoman  Hand,  of  Essex  County. 
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The  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  and  serious 
thought ;  and.  therefore.  I  ask  to  have  the  resolution  printed 
in  the  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adjiist  and  regulate  the  collection  of  income  taxes 

Whereas  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
State?  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  enacted  appropriate  legislation  to  en- 
force the  amendment,  and  has  enacted  an  income-tax  statute  which 
in  many  instances  works  Inequitably,  restating  in  hardships  to 
citizens  and  corporations:  and 

Whereas  in  order  that  business  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted- 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  assembly.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  and  requested  to  provide  by 
proper  amendment  that  in  no  case  shaU  income  taxes  levied  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  total  of  such  income;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  speaker 
and  attested  to  by  the  clerk,  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  In  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 


Refugee  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  16, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLXJS.  OP  NORTH 

CAROUNA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  yesterday  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  from  station  WOL  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.. 
in  acceptance  of  an  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
subject  deals  with  Refugee  Children,  which  subject  inter- 
ests itself  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  as  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  for  providing  me  with  the  facilities  of 
this  station,  and  at  the  same  time  I  desire  to  thank  with  my  fuU 
heart  the  committee  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  having  extended  to  me  this  Invitation  to 
address  the  patrons  of  this  broadcasting  station  upon  a  subject 
which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  an  extremely  important  one.  and  particu- 
larly so  at  this  time — I  refer  to  the  subject  of  restricted  immigration. 

This.  I  contend,  is  an  extremely  important  subject  with  the 
American  people  today  for  the  reason  that  reports  reveal  that  there 
are  approximately  12.000.000  men  and  women  without  employment, 
and  of  this  large  niunber  of  our  citizens  who  are  daily  looking  for 
Jobs  It  Is  appalling  to  note  that  one-third  are  young  people  of 
working  age  under  25  years.  And  it  might  interest  you  to  know  at 
this  juncture  that  600.000  young  people  reach  working  age  each  year 
In  the  United  States,  and.  unfortunately,  from  the  present  outlook 
they  face  a  Jobless  future. 

In  one  eastern  city  there  Is  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "slave 
market,"  where  both  Negro  and  white  girls  gather  on  the  street 
corners  In  the  hope  of  securing  a  few  hours'  work  in  wages  ranging 
from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  Unemplcj-meht  natxu-ally  breeds  dis- 
content and  provides  opportimltles  for  activities  in  some  cases  out- 
side of  the  law,  which  serious  condition  of  unemployment  among 
our  youngsters  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  America  are  by  the  unem- 
ployed youth  of  OUT  land.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  35  per- 
cent of  the  arrests  are  young  people.  We  must  at  this  hotir  give 
attention  to  the  youthful  element  of  cur  population,  because  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  and 
it  is  upon  them  and  them  alone  that  we  base  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  not  only  provide  employment  for  these  youngsters  of 
America,  gainful  employment  and  employment  beneficial  to  them- 


selves and  to  the  respective  communities  In  which  thev  reside,  but 
we  should  provide  the  educational  faclllttes  and  opportunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
fathers  and  mothers.  In  one  eastern  city  four  out  of  every  flv© 
unemployed  youths  have  no  vocational  education,  and  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  a  sufflclent  number  of 
schools  to  accommodate  those  who  seek  opportuiUtles  for  prepant- 
tlon  in  vocational  instruction.  Thousands  of  American  children 
today  are  forced  to  limit  their  school  hours  only  to  part  time  be- 
cause in  many  sections  of  the  coxmtry  our  public  schools  are  over- 
crowded. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  talk  at  length  with  a  lady  of 
our  Capital  City  Interested  in  governmental  aflBlrs  and  who  Is 
vitally  interested  in  any  movement  to  preserve  America  for  Amer- 
icans, and  who  suggested  at  the  time  that  we  should  have  now 
as  our  slogan.  "Our  citizens,  our  country,  first."  I  was  delighted 
with  her  suggestion,  and  since  then  at  every  opportunity  I  have, 
by  word  of  mouth  and  otherwise,  passed  this  slogan  on  to  many 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Today.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  youth  of  America.  I  am  more  impressed  than  ever 
that  this  slogan  should  be  broadcast  from  ever>-  housetop,  because 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  we  found  a  greater 
opportunity  and  a  more  rightful  cause  for  the  emplovment  of  such 
a  patriotic  battle  cry.  particularly  for  the  lathers  and  mothers  of 
America,  because  they  are  interested  in  the  future  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  their  sons  and  daughters,  the  children  of  America, 
America's  children  are  truly  America's  problem  and  that  state- 
ment will  bear  repetition. 

My  honored  colleague.  United  States  Senator  Robhit  P.  Wagnes. 
of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  our  National  Congress  to  authorize  for  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  20.000  German  refugee  children 
These  20.000  to  be  an  addition  to  the  regular  annual  quotas— that 
is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  Immigrants  permitted 
under  the  law  to  enter  the  United  SUtes  annually  from  Germany. 
I  might  add  that  similar  resolutions  ha%'e  l>een  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congre.'^swoman  EnrrH  Norasi  Roceks.  of  Mas'^achusetta 
and  Congressman  John  H.  Dincell.  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Michigan.  These  bills  must  be  defeated.  America's  first  duty  is 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  her  own  millions  of  Ill-fed.  ill-clothed, 
and  ill-housed  American  chUdren,  the  sons  and  davighters  of 
American  fathers  and  mothers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  Ill- 
advised  proposals  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  And  In  my 
opinion,  of  all  times  this  Is  the  most  Ill-advised  time  for  such  a 
suggestion  as  carried  in  the  afore-mentioned  bills,  and  certainly 
the  most  ill-advised  time  for  the  introduction  of  such  bills  In 
Congress  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  80  percent 
of  all  unemployment  in  the  entire  world  is  to  be  found  w^lthln 
the  confines  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  many  sessions 
of  Congress  since  the  World  War  similar  bills  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  and  for  the  one  and  express  ptirpose  of 
breaking  down  restrictive  Immigration. 

For  years  those  who  have  opposed  our  Inmalgratlon  laws  have 
been  endeavoring  to  place  a  wedge  by  which  our  Immigration 
gates  might  be  opened  wide,  and  here  Is  another  attempt  whrrein 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  are  being  appealed  to  with 
a  view  to  opening  wide  these  gates  to  the  refugee  chUdren  of  the 
world.  I  contend  that  our  first  sympathies  should  be  given  to 
American  children. 

In  connection  with  these  attempts  made  heretofore  by  way  of 
the  introduction  of  bills,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  those 
whom  I  reach  at  this  hour  that  in  every  case  so  far  the  common 
sense  cf  the  American  people  has  prevailed;  not  one  such  pro- 
poeai  has  ever  been  enacted,  and  I  am  confident  that  at  this  crit- 
ical hour  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  wiU  continue 
to  prevail  and  that  they  will  oppose  the  passage  of  a  bUl  that 
would  authorize  the  admission  of  20,000  German  refugee  children 
Into  the  United  States  at  this  time  when  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation Is  so  very,  very  serious. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  grim  fact.  Every  single  State  In  the 
Union,  as  the  records  will  reveal,  has  a  tremendous  number  of 
children  in  want  of  proper  food,  clothing,  medical  attention,  and 
better  school  facilities.  For  instance,  let's  turn  our  eyes  south- 
ward to  the  children  of  the  sharecroppers  Millions  are  Ill-nour- 
ished or  starving.  Improperly  clothed  or  half  naked — the  sons  and 
daughters  of  8,000.000  sharecroppers  live  In  hovels.  They  are  here 
at  home.  Their  tumble-down  shacks  have  no  windows;  they  sleep 
on  rags.  Their  clothes  are  tattered  and  torn  and  filthy.  They 
derive  their  meager  nourishment  from  thickened  gravy  and  bis- 
cuits as  a  year-round  diet.  They  have  no  medical  care.  They  fall 
easy  prey  to  disease.  They  are  unschooled.  Prom  out  of  these 
dingy  huts  of  tragedy  comes  a  reeking  army  of  destitution,  whUe 
the  false  idea  of  htimanltarlanlsm  and  Internationalism  is  waUed 
by  many. 

Sjiall  we  first  take  care  of  our  own  children,  our  citizens,  our  coun- 
try first,  or  shall  we  bestow  our  charity  on  children  imported  from 
abroad.  What  Is  American  citizenship  worth  If  it  allows  American 
children  to  go  hungry,  unschooled,  and  without  proper  medical 
attention  while  we  Import  children  from  a  foreign  coxmtry?  We'd 
better  look  after  our  own.  Let  the  sj-mpathles  of  the  American 
people  be  with  American  children  first  and  then — 

I  have  spoken  of  children  of  the  sharecroppers.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  the  children  of  the  cities.    Slxim  chUdren  live  in  sullen  poverty. 
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In  himdreds  erf  American  cities  millions  of  American  children  are 
growing  up  In  equalor  and  poverty  huddled  together  In  cramped 
quarters.  These  American  children  of  every  race  and  foreign  extrac- 
tion cry  for  the  right  to  breathe  fresh  air,  eat  good  food,  and  for 
the  right  to  play  and  live  in  the  American  way.  Shall  we  sentence 
these  slum  children  to  crime,  poverty,  and  hoplessness  while  we  im- 
port children  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  foreign  lands?  Well, 
the  Wagner -Rogers- Dlngell  bUla  propose  to  Import  20.000  refugee 
children  from  Germany.  They  argue  that  all  are  imder  the  age  of 
14,  but  I  answer  that  5  years  from  now  the  great  majority  of  them 
will  have  attained  the  age  of  19.  and  then  they  wUl  be  competing 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  America.  How  many  of  your  sons 
and  daughters  today  are  without  employment?  How  many  of  them 
have  prospect*  of  employment?  Are  you  interested  In  the  futtire 
of  your  sons  and  daughters,  or  Is  it  that  your  sympathies  provide 
you  with  more  Interest  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign  coun- 
tries who.  If  admitted  under  these  bil\e,  wUl  be  providing  more 
competition  for  your  children? 

They  say  that  these  reftigee  chUdren  are  to  be  placed  In  American 
nomes.  Organized  mlnoriUes  who  are  Interested  In  bringing  in 
these  foreign  children  state  that  homes  have  already  been  provided 
for  them  by  ^plications  now  on  file.  If  that  statement  be  true, 
ujen  this  is  my  answer,  your  answer,  and  Americas  answer:  If 
homes  are  available  for  the  adoption  of  alien  children.  Americanism 
demands  that  needy  American  children  also  be  adopted  Into  these 
American  homes. 

My  heart  beats  In  sympathy  for  those  unfortunate  children  across 
the  seas,  but  my  love  and  duty  belongs  firstly  to  our  chUdren  here 
at  home. 

And  In  conclusion,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  repeat  that 
Americas  slogan  at  this  crlUcal  hour  should  be:  Our  citizens  our 
country,  first. 

I  thank  yoii. 

Veterans  of  Foreigrn  Wars  Radio  Hour 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  16. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK    OF  MIS- 
SOURI, FEBRUARY   15.   19S9 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  on  February  15  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark]  delivered  an  address  over  a  Na- 
tion-wide radio  hook-up  on  the  eighth  annual  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  "Hello  America"  radio  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address,  which  is  very  brief,  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  la  a  rare  prlvUege  for  me  to  again  be  permitted  to  participate 
with  the  commander  in  chief  in  welcoming  into  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  so  many  thousands  of  our  old  comrades  long  ellelble 
to  our  ranks  but  now  coming  for  the  first  time  into  our  ranks 
to  stand  with  us  for  the  principles  to  which  this  organizaUon  is 
dedicated. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  great  gold-chevron  organi- 
j.  eation.  proud  of  the  Intelligent  and  patriotic  interest  which  its 
.#■  members  have  taken  and  now  take  in  the  public  aflfairs  of  the 
NaUon.  fulflUlng  In  peacetimes,  as  they  did  in  wartimes  to  the 
fullest  degree  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  great  RepubUc  I  am 
infinitely  proud  that  this  organisation,  the  very  terms  of  whose 
eliglbUlty  Insiires  that  its  members  shall  aU  have  been  personallv 
familiar  with  the  grim  visage  of  war,  is  today  one  of  the  verv 
greatest  forces  in  our  Nation  for  the  prevention  of  war 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  misunderstand  me  when  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  we  are  a  dying  organization.  It  has  never  reachwl 
a  greater  height  of  Influence  and  usefxUneas.  I  shoiUd  like  to 
see  the  day  when  every  American  qualified  to  membership  shaU 
be  in  this  organization  and  contribute  to  its  Increasinelv  wide- 
spread Influence  for  citizenship  and  peace. 

But  since  the  fundamental  requirement  for  membership  is  serv- 
ice overseas.  I  hope  that  this  great  organization  may  die  with 
the  death  of  the  last  person  now  qxiallfled  for  membership.  I  hope 
that  in  the  time  to  come  our  sons  and  grandsons  may  be  proud 
to  know  that  we  were  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  but  my  fervent  prayer  Is  that  no  more  American  boys 
may  ever  become  eligible  to  fight  or  die  on  foreign  fields  To  brine 
this  to  pass  has  been  the  tremendous  effort  of  this  organization 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been  In  the  ftwefront  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  prevent  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
^tates  m  a  possible  new  and  more  dreadful  conflict  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  settled  and  reasoned  permanent  neutrality  poUcy  designed 
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to  keep  us  out  of  war.  even 
law — Imperfect   though  it  be 
extension — Is  now  on  the 
manent  and  mandatory  and 
in  every  proper  case,  which 
law.     No  less  important  is  the 
the  measure  designed  to  take 

Our    membership  looks  upor 
and   the   taking   of   profits   ou; 
realism  of  men  who  in  times  ol 
to  bare  their  breasts  to  the 
experience  what  war  is,  who  1 
in  the  the  bitter  crucible  of 
perate   disaster  of   depression 
suffering  is  but  the  aftermath 
current  events  from  the  sta 
to  our  Government  and  our 
but   who  are  firmly   resolved 
Involvement  In  future  wars  _ 
grandsons  from  the  sacrifices, 
our  generation  made  In  the  las 

The   V.    F.   W.    stands   for 
compatible    with    national 
made  and  must  be  made  to 
volved  In  the  quarrels  of 
us.     But  the  V.  F.  W.  stands 
tlon  that  if  war  should  again 
essential   that  there  should 
for  any   automatic   system   of 
future  what  has  not  been  trui 
equality  of  sacrifice,  at  least  of 

In  the  hearings  before  the 
years  ago  I  heard  the  head  of 
passionately  testify  that  he 
able  Infamy  for  the  Congress  of 
payment  of  a  debt  long  overdue 
the  paynrjent  of  the  bonus  at 
breath  he  admitted  that  for  i 
line  as  Betlilehem,  Pa.,  In  the  _ 
the  Government  at  exorbitant 
crisis,  in  addition  to  a  princely 
about  $3,000,000.     Many  of  us 
sacrifices  of  the  doughboys  who 
of  the  Old  Flag  at  a  dollar  and 

Accordingly,  as  a  result  of  the 
was  reported  by  the  old  Mun 
profits  out  of  war  by  steeply 
order  to  provide  for  an  effective 
to  encourage  actual  neutrality, 
distribute  the  burdens  of  war 
other  pijrposes.     In  the  last  _. 
Into  the   Senate   by  27  Senators 
been  one.     It  received  the 
Foreign  Wars.     In  my  Judgmen; 

But  under  the  Constitution 
Senate,  and  since  the  House 
proposal  could  be  attached  as  . 
with  the  Congress.     But  in  thin 
by  o\ir  able  and  splendid  former 
Zandt.  now  a  Congressman  fro^ 
will  be  Introduced  by  an  even  1 
sion.     The  V.  F.  W.  are  pledged 
whole-hearted  support  of  our 
to  the  end  that  we  may  estal,  . 
principle  of  government  that  if 
— wealth  shall  be  compelled  to  i^. 
sacrifices  of  material  things  can 
suffering  and  blood  which  will 
conceive  of  no  greater  deterrent 
patriotic  enterprise  than  the 

I  thank  the  commander  in 

ing  in  this  memorable  imtlation 
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war  should  develop  abroad.     This 
imd   in   need   of   strengthening   and 
books.     It  should  be  made  per- 
taken  to  Insure  Its  application 
not  been  done  under  the  present 
valued  support  of  the  V.  P.  W.  for 
le  profits  out  of  war. 
the  twin  questions   of  neutraUty 
of   war   with    the   hard    practical 
national  stress  have  been  prepared 
3rm,  who  understand  from  actual 
t  any  romanticism  on  the  subject 
ir  Itself,  who  realize  that  the  des- 
1  rom   which   the   country  has  been 
of  the  last  war.     They  look  upon 
of  men  whose  personal  loyalty 
in^itutions  cannot  ever  be  questioned 
save  this  country  from  needless 
to  save  omr  sons  or  nephews  or 
jlther  physical  or  economic,  which 
war. 
proposition   that   every   sacrifice 
and    national    safety    shovUd   be 
prevent  our  Nation  from  being  in- 
natlons  which  do  not  concern 
v^th  equal  firmness  for  the  pn^>osl- 
to  us — which  God  forbid — It  is 
been  made   provision  in  advance 
;axation   which   will   Insure   in  the 
in  the  past,  that  there  shall  be 
wealth  as  well  as  blood, 
nate  Munitions  Committee  a  few 
two  of  the  great  munitions  plants 
ight  it  would  be  an  act  of  unspeak- 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
to  the  service  men  of  this  Nation  by 
that  time.     And  then  in  the  same 
civilian  services  as  far  behind  the 
ufacture  of  munitions  for  sale  to 
rates  in  a  time  of  great  national 
salary  he  had  received  bonuses  of 
could   not  reconcile  this  with  the 
went  forth  to  do  or  die  for  the  glory 
a  quarter  a  day. 

mxinitions  investigation,  a  measure 

itibns  Committee  designed  to  tax  the 

graduated  Income  and  other  taxes  In 

national  defense,  to  promote  peace. 

to  discourage  war  profiteering,  to 

and  to  keep  democracy,   and  for 

"ess  this  measure  was  Introduced 

of  whom  I  am  proud   to  have 

_  support  of  the  Veterans  of 

it  could  have  passed  the  Senate. 

:ax  bills  may  not  originate  in  the 

'1  not  send  us  a  bill  to  which  oxir 

an  amendment,  the  measure  died 

Congress  it  is  being  reintroduced 

commander  In  chief,  Jimbct  Vaic 

Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Senate 

lu^er  number  than  In  the  last  ses- 

i  to  its  support.    We  appeal  for  the 

ccmrades  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

'"  ih  It  In  advance  as  a  fundamental 

war  shall  come — which  God  forbid 

make  sacrifices  comparable  as  far  as 

I  be  with  the  sacrifices  in  human 

undoubtedly  be  demanded.     I  can 

to  war.    I  can  conceive  of  no  more 

of  this  measure. 

for  the  opportunity  of  partlcipat- 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS    BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER    OP 
FLORIDA.  JA|tJARY  19.  1939 


Mr.  BCNTON.  Mr.  Preslc 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recori 
livered  by  the  distinguished 


?nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

excerpts  from  the  address  de- 

Jnator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
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PER]  at  a  Kappa  Alpha  dinner  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  January 
19.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  process  cf  making  one  cf  the  most 
Important  decisions  in  its  history  relative  to  what  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  going  to  be.  There  are  some  who  contend  that 
we  should  ally  ourselves  with  the  British  Empire  and  all  times  pro- 
tect, defend,  and  maintain  that  Empire  because  it.  in  the  opinion 
cf  some  people,  is  the  greatest  stabilizing  agency  in  the  world 
tcday.  and  the  greatest  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  South  America 
and  the  United  States.  They  contend  that  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  British  power  with  ours  we  would  be  able  to  be  the  world's  po- 
licemen, maintaining  stabUity.  They  contend  that  we  have  no  ap- 
preciable economic  conflict  with  England,  and  having  as  we  do  the 
same  traditions,  the  same  language,  the  same  historic  background, 
we  are  natural  allies. 

There  are  others  who  contend  that  our  course  should  be  one 
of  complete  detachment  from  any  other  world  power;  that  we 
should  trade  with  all  who  will  trade  with  us,  be  the  friend  of  all 
who  will  be  oxu-  friend;  that  we  should  not  concern  ourselves  about 
the  form  of  government  within  any  foreign  state,  that  being  a  mat- 
ter for  the  people  of  that  country  to  determine;  that  we  should 
not  concern  ourselves  about  the  changing  boundaries  of  European 
nations,  because  the  boundaries  of  those  countries  have  been  chang- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  history  according  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
deep,  dynamic  forces;  that  we  should  not  decline  to  execute  trade 
agreements  with  Italy  because  she  has  conquered  Ethiopia,  because 
that  is  a  matter  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  and  that  a  doc- 
trine that  we  will  not  recognize  territory  gained  by  conquest  con- 
ceived of  in  relation  primarily  to  South  America  is  not  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  These  people  say  that  our  military 
and  naval  strength  should  be  such  that  we  should  stand  entirely 
upon  cur  own  feet,  giving  no  aid  to  others,  expecting  no  assistance 
from  others. 

There  is  yet  another  school  of  thought  which  contends  that  the 
rou  that  England  has  played  for  decades  of  being  the  world's 
peatcst  arbiter,  and  in  fact  the  worlds  policeman,  she  can  no 
longer  play,  first  because  she  has  not  the  physical  and  economic 
strength  to  continue  to  play  that  role.  Second,  because  she  Is  not 
a  mobile  power.  That  is  to  say.  one  which  through  the  action  of 
a  small  number  of  officials  constituting  her  responsible  Govern- 
ment can  throw  the  British  Empire  to  one  course  or  another  within 
a  short  time;  that  this  lack  of  mobility  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Empire  in  many  respects  has  become  an  Instance  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog;  that  the  far-fiung  dominions  who  are  having 
their  own  geographical  distinctiveness  will  not  permit  the  British 
Parliament  to  throw  them  either  to  an  alliance  or  to  a  war  without 
their  individual  consent,  which  if  war  is  Involved  would  be  most  re- 
luctanUy  given  and  will  be  given  In  no  case  where  the  very 
integrity  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  in  question. 

Those  of  this  school  say  further  that  where  England  once  was 
geographically  isolated  by  the  English  Channel,  this  isolation  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  modern  airplane,  and  that  in  fact  the 
Atlantic  ocean  is  no  wider  to  the  modem  airplane  than  the 
English  Channel  formerly  was  to  the  ship  in  the  preairplane  days- 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  can 
succeed  to  England's  ancient  role  of  the  world's  strongest  power 
the  world's  acknowledged  arbiter,  the  world's  policeman  We  do 
have  military  and  naval  power  sufl^icient  to  sustain  this  role  We  do 
have  economic  strength  adequate  for  this  position.  We  do  have 
mobility.  Ours  Is  the  compact  nation,  and  only  the  concurrence 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  all  assembled  together  in  Wash- 
ington are  necessary  to  determine  this  Nation's  course  Those  who 
have  this  thought,  therefore,  say  that  destiny  has  given  us  this 
duty  to  play  this  part  upon  the  world's  stage,  which  we  cannot 
shirk,  as  no  outstanding  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  shirk  Its 
responsibility  for  the  trend  of  world  events.  i 

We  therefore,  they  say.  should  fearlessly  and  courageoiisly  assert  i 
our  world  position  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  and  main- 
taining in  the  world  those  things  which  are  a  part  of  our  faith  ' 
That  means  that  we  would  go  Into  world  affairs  as  an  aggressor 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  want  nobody's  land.  What  we  get  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  and  pay  for  in  the  best  currency  in  the  world 
We  merely  want  to  stop  brigandage  in  the  world.  We  want  to  stop 
the  world's  bullies  from  cowering  peace-loving  mankind  into  a 
comer  with  a  waving  club.  We  want  to  give  whatever  aid  en- 
coxiragement.  and  protection  we  can  to  the  right  of  freemen  to 
live  free  lives.  We  want  to  abide  by  and  to  maintain  in  world 
atTairs  law  and  order  instead  of  anarchy  and  the  highwaymen  Our 
objects,  they  say.  are  peaceful,  and  will  always  be  peaceful  but  not 
peaceful  at  the  price  of  letting  a  few  willful  nations  with  scornful 
disdain  of  all  human  rights  run  rough-shod  over  a  timid  world 
which  shrinks  from  violence  and  wants  only  to  be  able  to  live  in 
peace. 

Whether  we  know  It  or  not,  whether  we  Intend  It  or  not.  we  are 
determining  our  course — we  are  making  our  place.  This  very 
Congress  wiU,  in  my  opinion,  make  the  most  far-reaching  decision 
we  have  made  about  our  International  policy  since  the  resolution  of 
1917  by  which  we  entered  the  World  War.  We  at  least  need  to 
discuss  the  matter  fully  and  candidly.  We  should  at  least  know 
Where  we  are  going  and  determine  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  It 
leads  to  nothing  but  confusion  in  what  we  do  to  be  confused  In 
what  we  think.  Therefore  we  should  search  our  minds  and  hearts; 
we  should  search  our  traditions;  we  should  examine  otir  Interests; 
we  should  weigh  and  balance  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages; 
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we  should  contemplate  the  awful  responsibility  either  of  action  or 
Inaction,  and  in  the  counsels  of  a  free  government  arrive  at  m 
decision  which  befits  a  free  people. 


Practical  Patriotism 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  16, 1939, 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OF  WISCONSIN.  MARCH 

9.   1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9,  1939.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  delivered  a 
very  interesting  addre.ss  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Alex- 
I  andria,  Va.,  on  the  subject  of  Today's  Practical  Patriotism. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speaking  before  men.  I  always  feel  a  challenge.  This  is  partlcu- 
I  larly  true  when  I  speak  to  service  clubs.  In  each  one  of  you  there 
Is  so  much  that  can  be  aroused  into  action,  so  much  that  should  bo 
aroused  into  action.  In  this  age.  with  aU  its  convictions  and  bewU- 
derment,  and  yet,  this  age  with  all  Its  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment and  success — you  leaders  are  called  upon  to  do  a  Job.  You 
know  that  the  Gethsemane  that  America  has  gone  through,  and  is 
going  through,  presents  a  challenge  to  you — a  challenge  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  let  go.  a  challenge  that  you  must  meet  head  on. 
I'm  sure  you  will  not  lay  down  on  the  job.  You  wiU  breathe  new 
life  by  your  thoughts  and  deeds  into  the  economic  structure;  you 
wUl  overcome  the  suffering  bom  of  our  economic  fever;  you  will 
reinstate  the  faith  that  we  have  in  America;  you  will  establish  har- 
monious relationships  between  capital  and  labor.  For  I  believe  that 
business,  labor,  and  professional  men  are  beginning  to  ask  for 
guidance  and  direction  from  the  only  source — God.  In  other  words, 
men  aren't  so  self-sufficient  as  they  were.  They  are  getting  more 
receptive;  they  are  tuning  In  and  developing  selectivity  in  that  they 
are  more  considerate  and  kindly.  They  are  getUng  rid  of  the  rub- 
bish in  their  minds,  consisting  of  prejudice,  hate,  false  thinking 
and  gossip.  For  they  know  that  God  wlU  never  set  a  mind  fuU  of 
rubbish  "on  fire."  Men  are  looking— yes,  actually  reaching  out— to 
get  hold  of  great  convictions  that  they  may  be  tools  in  the  hands 
of  this  age  to  solve  its  problems;  and  they  are  finding  great  Joy  and 
exultation  in  doing  the  Job.  Yes.  men.  there  is  a  big  job  up  ahead 
for  you  to  do;  and,  as  Justice  Holmes  used  to  say.  any  Job  U  big 
that  is  worthUy  done.  This  Job  calls  for  service  to  God  and  country 
I  don't  think  anyone  here  will  let  either  down. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  is  Today's  Practical  Patriotism.  Speaking 
to  the  Press  Club  in  Washington  the  other  night.  I  told  them  that 
there  were  three  rules  that  I  was  applying  to  my  life  in  Washington. 
I  could  see  no  reason  to  change  those  rules,  because  I  applied  them 
out  in  the  Middle  West  and  found  that  they  worked.  The  first  one 
was  to  keep  and  buUd  up  a  reservoir  of  humor.  In  other  words 
develop  a  sense  of  humor.  The  second  one  was  not  to  take  yourself 
too  damn  seriously.    The  third  one  was  to  build  j)erspective. 

I  think  if  this  remedy  were  applied  seriously  to  each  individual 
of  the  Nation,  we  would  commence  to  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  In 
I  believe  this  is  part  of  the  practical  patriotism  that  is  necessary 
before  we  can  "go  places."  That  is.  each  one  of  us  must  develop  a 
little  sense  of  humor— not  take  ourselves  too  seriously— and  set  • 
perspective  on  life.  Thus  will  man  glimpse  the  meaning  of  life 
and  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other  and  find  the  way  out 

I  illustrated  my  third  point  by  telling  the  story  of  the  gentleman 
who.  in  1933  in  Boston,  had  lost  everything  in  a  material  way  and 
was  contemplating  suicide.  He  had  been  a  mUllonalre;  and  now 
as  he  walked  across  Boston  Common  toward  the  river  he  met 
another  friend  whom  he  knew  had  also  lost  everything.  Within  the 
eyes  of  the  second  friend  there  was  a  light— something  that  gave 
this  first  man  courage.  He  said  to  him.  "John,  you've  got  some- 
thing that  I  haven't.  I  know  that  you  have  loet  everything  but 
what  is  it?"  John  looked  into  the  deep,  discouraged  eyes  of  the 
first  man  and  said.  "You  really  want  it?"  •'Yes."  "WeU  then  you 
go  out  to  Harvard  Conservatory  tonight  and  I'll  arrange  that  you 
get  what  Ive  got."  And  out  there  the  first  man  went  He  took 
his  place  before  the  great  instrtunent.  By  his  side  stood  a  young 
man.  the  assistant  to  the  great  Shapely.  Tills  young  man  came 
from  my  own  town.  He  showed  him  the  glories  of  the  heavens 
He  turned  the  telescope  to  Arcturus.  He  told  him  that  the  light 
that  he  saw  from  that  star  had  been  traveling  some  2S  years  He 
turned  the  telescope  to  another  speck  of  light  and  said  that  star 
was  a  million  times  larger  than  the  sun.  and  the  sun  was  a  million 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  Back  and  forth  throtigh  the  heavens 
he   took   this   tired,   discouraged,   broken   businessman back   and 
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forth — showing  him  the  glory  of  the  handiwork  that  was  God's: 
and  88  he  showed  it  to  him  the  ruffled  brow  of  this  man  unnaffled 
Itself,  the  discouraged  eyes  were  filled  with  light,  and  after  an 
hour's  treatment  he  came  forth  a  healed  man.  He  no  longer 
talked  of  the  river  as  a  cure-all.  He  went  forth,  renewed,  rebuilt 
because  he  had  found  perspective.  He  saw  he  had  lost  nothing — 
Just  some  worldly  goods.  His  real  wealth — wife,  children,  love  of 
music,  great  books,  philosophy,  religion — he  still  possessed.  He  still 
had  his  health,  he  had  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  and  he  had 
America.  Today  this  man  is  again  a  successful  businessman  Just 
because  he  had  obtained  perspective.  Through  this  experience  he 
laid  aside  the  things  that  would  have  desuoyed  him.  He  got 
'•light."  He  saw  things  in  their  true  relationship.  He  realized 
that  man  has  a  habit  of  making  mountains  out  of  mole  hills;  but 
through  his  experience  in  looking  up  at  God's  candles  he  retraced 
the  process  and  made  mole  hills  out  of  mole  hills,  and  the  moun- 
tains he  saw  as  a  place  whereon  he  could  get  "light"  and  direction 
and  guidance.  He  learned  through  perspective  to  hold  in  check 
and  conquer  fear  and  lack  of  vision  and  their  effects.  You  and  I 
must  see  that  we  are  not  bullied  by  these  twin  evils. 

Life  Is  a  battle  for  a  cause,  for  a  loved  one.  for  a  family,  for  a 
nation,  for  liberty.  A  great  psychologist  has  said  that  none  of  us 
uses  over  10  percent  of  the  mental  equipment  that  we  are  endowed 
with.  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  if  we  were  to  use  20  percent 
of  our  ability  (which  lies  dormant)  and  then  give  this  added  power 
guidance  and  direction.  Think  what  this  would  do  toward  giving 
us  "sight"  to  discern  between  the  true  facts  and  what  Is  propa- 
ganda. 

Speaking  of  guidance  and  direction,  that  Is  what  the  world  needs 
now.  Sorely  does  it  need  them.  We  have  gone  up  many  "blind 
alleys."  and  today  we  find  ourselves  politically  and  economically  in 
a  stalemate.  So  we  ask.  "Whither  shall  we  go  to  find  light?" — the 
light  that  will  lead  us  out  of  the  gloom,  out  of  the  economic  morass, 
out  of  the  political  mix-up.  No  man  has  the  complete  answer,  and 
no  group  of  men  can  provide  that  answer.  We  can  think  about  the 
problem  rationally.  We  can  try  to  get  above  the  mist  of  the  petty 
and  the  small,  above  class  hatreds  and  misunderstandings,  and  then 
perhaps  we  will  get  the  perspective  that  will  lead  us  to  the  promised 
land.  Glorious  results  Individually  and  nationally  will  be  accom-l 
pushed  If  we  seek  the  answer  in  faith  and  hope. 

As  practical  patriots,  you  and  I  must  first  realize  that,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  we  are  molders  of  human 
clay  Into  the  "soul  stuff."  We  are  teachers  of  men.  It's  a  great  Job 
to  lead  men  on.  Teachers  don't  Just  exist  In  schools.  How  shall  we 
teach  youth?  How  shall  we  teach  the  people  we  contact?  Shall 
we  make  these  people  leaners.  chiselers.  grafters;  or  shall  we  take 
them  up  on  the  heights  and  show  them  the  glorious  way  of  life? 
Will  it  be  to  make  them  creatures  who  are  dependent  upon  material 
values?  Or  wUl  it  be  to  show  them— our  children  and  our  neigh- 
twra'  children  and  friends— that  life  here  Is  but  an  Interlude  and 
that  out  there,  beyond,  are  other  opportxmlties  for  great  adventure' 
WUl  It  be  to  show  them — the  people  that  we  contact — that  the  lost 
horizons  are  not  lost;  that  within  their  souls  can  be  found  the 
greatness  that  Is  God's?  The  Persian  puts  it  this  way  "I  was 
common  clay  until  rosebuds  were  planted."  And  our  own  noet 
puts  It  this  way:  *^ 

"Two  men  looked  through  prison  bars. 
One  saw  mud;  the  other,  stars." 
The  practical  patriotism  of  the  day  requires  we  realize  that  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  clear 
thinking  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  Nation.    You  can't 
make  a  good  omelet  out  of  bad  eggs. 

I  call  upon  you  as  leaders  In  tbought  and  leaders  in  the  economic 
and  political  fields  of  the  Nation  to  stop  the  trend  that  would  make 
defeatists  out  of  our  people— that  would  make  them  creatures  of 
fears  and  worries.  Bring  to  the  people  you  contact,  to  the  youth 
whom  you  see  everyday,  to  the  discouraged  man  and  woman  who 
lo<*  to  you  for  help — bring  to  these  people  the  need  of  faith  and 
Industry,  hope,  and  mental  perspective.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
life  that  provides  a  real  thrlU.  it  Is  to  watch  a  himian  being  come 
Into  being,  come  Into  life,  as  it  were;  to  see  this  human  being  break 
hla  narrow  shell  and  grow  Into  the  consciousness  of  power.  Yes- 
we  are  all  In  bonds.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  feel  them  breaking— 
to  be  released  from  the  prison  of  small  thinking,  of  small  living 
It  Is  great  to  see  the  hardness  vanish  from  people  that  we  know 
It  Is  great  to  see  the  pettiness  and  the  cynicism  depart,  and  In  their 
places  to  see  strength  and  power  and  sympathy  and  love  and  faith 
come  Into  being.  In  practical  patriotism  of  today  we  woxild  get 
rid  of  our  difference^  get  rid  of  every  'ism."  except  Americanism, 
with  Its  foundation  composed  of  the  great  freedoms  the  fathers 
wrote  In  letters  of  flame  In  our  organic  law. 

In  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  Raymond  Massey  portray 
the  Life  of  Uncoln  In  Illinois.  I  can  hear  him  say,  when  Interro- 
gated by  the  clergyman.  "I  believe  In  that  doctrine  that  man 
•hould  love  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  aU  his  mind  and  all  his 
'•oul  and  his  neighbor  as  himself."  It's  a  great  play.  See  it  if  you 
can,  and  Massey  has  done  a  great  Job.  When  you  and  I  have  a 
genuine  love  for  our  neighbor  In  our  hearts  and  remember  who 
our  neighbor  Is.  then  life.  Individually  and  nationally,  will  be  kept 
under  control.  When  men  have  the  "light"  within,  then  the  world 
will  be  better. 

I  know  that  some  who  are  listening  to  me  are  sajrlng,  "Now  that's 
an  impractical  talk."  What  I  am  trying  to  get  across  on  this  angle 
o^  ™y  taik  is  this — ^that  you  and  I  have  a  Job  to  do.  and  that  Job 
to  to  recreate  ourselves,  slxiff  off  the  accumulation  of  things  that 
nmlt  U8,  and  make  ourselves  creatures  to  serve  our  country  In 
tbiM  cxiMim,    You  remember  ttaat  Moses  was  out  m  the  wlldemev. 
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and  the  word  came  to  him  thi  it  he  should  go  down  to  Egypt  to 
free  his  people,  and  he  said:  "V  Tio  am  I.  Lord?"  That's  what  you 
say  every  day,  when  a  problem  comes  up.  Only,  you  put  it  In  a 
different  vernacular.  You  simply  say:  "Well,  who  am  I?  I  can't 
do  that  Job."  Something  happe  tied  to  Moses.  It  happened  to  Lin- 
coln. It  took  that  man  who  came  from  the  backwoods  of  Ken- 
tucky and  made  him  the  sailor  of  the  Nation.  With  Moses, 
what  was  it?  Well,  at  your  n  dio  you  can  tune  in  to  the  great 
symphonies  and  to  the  fine  c]  lorxises.  and  feel  the  Joy  and  the 
strength  and  the  power  and  th;  exaltation  come  Into  your  being. 
Or  you  can  tune  in  to  the  trashy  programs  rind  feel  almost  the 
nausea  affect  you.  Perhaps  her  ?  we  find  something  that  points  to 
us  the  way.  Moses  made  contact  with  reality.  He  got  hold  of 
something  that  made  him  do  scmethlng  great.  He  did  the  Job  by 
becoming  fearless  instead  of  fea  rful. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  practica  patriot,  you've  got  to  arm  your- 
self. You've  got  to  be  competent  to  meet  the  situation.  I  re- 
member last  spring,  when  I  was  up  to  my  farm  In  Wisconsin.  I  saw 
the  old  cat  climb  up  a  tree  and  on  to  the  branch  toward  a  nest 
I  saw  the  mother  robin  fly  at  1  and  dart  past  It.  keeping  the  cat 
Interested,  at  least.  The  cat  a  jproached  nearer  and  nearer  and 
then,  at  the  last.  I  saw  the  motl  ler  robin  strike  that  cat.  and  down 
It  went,  and  the  robin,  too.  Bu :  the  Uttle  robins,  the  young,  were 
saved.  There  was  something  tlere — something;  elemental.  There 
was  something  that  gave  that  ro  bin  power.  You  and  I  have  to  get 
Into  action  soon  against  some  o :  these  group  exponents  of  foreign 
political  notions — and  show  them  America  neecis  straight  thinkers, 
who  believe  in  democracy. 

Today  our  world,  our  country ,  our  State,  and  each  community 
need  men  and  women  who  cai  see  straight  and  think  straight. 
The  real  need  is  for  Christian  nen  and  women  who  understand, 
who  are  willing  to  give  of  thei-  time  and  their  energy,  to  bring 
light  to  those  who  dwell  in  a  dakness  of  fear  and  hate.  You  can- 
not build  an  ideal  state  by  simply  passing  laws  to  regulate  life's 
activities.  Making  people  dependent  upon  the  state  is  not  build- 
ing the  state  or  the  individual.  To  make  man  self-sustaining, 
adventuresome,  a  builder  reachl  ig  out  to  find  self  and  his  Maker 
that  is  practical  patriotism. 

May  we  come  to  understand  |ust  what  America  really  is.  She 
isn't  made  up  of  big  buildings,  well-kept  farms,  and  large  cities; 
she  Isn't  made  up  of  her  Grand  Canyon,  her  mountain  ranges,  her 
million  lakes.  America  Is  not  a  stretch  of  land  with  geographical 
borders.  No!  To  me.  particularly  now  in  this  world  of  conflict 
with  the  old  hydra-headed  moniiter  of  absolutism,  which  has  cap- 
tured a  large  pKartlon  of  this  etrth,  America  Is  a  spiritual  thing. 
You  can  see  the  conflict  that  Is  being  waged  between  the  ideas  of 
absolutism  and  democracy.  You  are  needed  to  save  this  thing 
we  call  America.  I  said  it  ^as  a  spiritual  thing.  There  are 
130.000.000  of  us  who  compose  her.  Thank  God.  we  have  not, 
with  our  confused  thinking,  yet  lost  the  meaning  of  America  We 
have  here  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and  press  the 
basic  ideas  of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  the  right  to  private  ownership  of 
property. 

Much  as  I  love  this  Nation- and  Tve  seen  a  lot  of  It — if  we 
should  lose  "this  America  of  oxjrs,"  this  spiritual  thing,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  Nation  would  have  Uttle  or  no  value 
for  me.  If  In  my  time  I  should  see  this  spiritual  thing  leave  this 
continent,  and  my  children  and  [  become  intellectual  and  political 
slaves — as  I  have  seen  occur  in  other  lands — then  will  the  light 
have  gone  out,  and  I  shall  be  n  ore  than  ready  to  say  farewell  to 
life. 

I  believe,  my  friends,  you  feel  the  same  way.  If  America  Is  In 
danger  it  Is  due  to  our  compla<  ency.  our  lack  of  alertness  The 
forces  of  reaction  (disguised  8<  metimes  as  liberals),  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  bigotry-^-ight  h  ire  in  America— raise  their  heads 
Yoti  and  I  must  be  on  guard  lite  the  Greeks  at  Thermopvlae  to 
preserve  our  heritage.  If  you  fal  I.  then  like  Esau  you  despiie  your 
heritage  f       j 

But  I  know  that  you  wIU  con  ibat  and  win  for  America,  if  you 
just  get  perspective.  And  remeinber.  the  man  who  gets  perspec- 
tive is  not  complacent  and  self-satisfied.  He  is  not  living  in  a 
sleeping  condition,  apparently  ui  laware  of  the  needs  which  Amer- 
1*^.1^*^  ^°  "^^^^-  ^^^'^  ^  generatjDn.  certain  of  our  politicians  have 
builded  up  barriers  between  labo-  and  capital,  with  the  result  that 
today  labor  and  capital.  Instead  af  cooperating  and  buiidine  have 
in  many  places— due  to  the  ag  tation  of  these  false  prophets— 
Uterally  prepared  themselves  to  i  pring  at  each  other.  -Then  there 
are  those  false  prophets  who  have  been  Inoculating  us  with  hate 
of   certain   races.     The   result   li  apparent.     Ten   million    unem- 


into   America   which   American 
Id  be  producing,  destruction   of 
^ment  of  our  capital  structure, 
fken  morale. 

«««„»k"    tw-  V 1 — V 4'    seeing    these    barriers,    is    not 

enough.     We  have  to  stem  th3   misunderstanding.     What   have 

l°uJ^^^J''.^'\''^  ''°:''^^  *°  T«  fear-ridden,  unhappy  ha£?d! 
flUetl  minds  that  are  Involved  inJ  this  war  of  classes?  What  have 
fw^vT^  '°  antidote  the  poisontf  race  hatredr^  and  I  knt^ 
Sf.  th.n^t"*  certain  pohtical  philosophies  in  America  that  w^ 
S^r^^S!J^^,^°  T~^^  phllo8..phies  would  like  to  see  20.000,oSo 
rd"fe^U%"SfS  JS^^l"^''  '^'   *^*^   '""''^  Philosophy-  would 

wlfi*^hStrfor°»n^n"^^i!^'  *'*^  '^^  °»^«  *°^^  ^one  and 
JSSiSSn  rtpvi  J!1*^^  ^^"^^  °'  Lincoln)  we  approach  the 
SS  tiow  St?>fp  ^J^'^^  are  upaliead:  that  we  teach  4nd  preach 
t^T^  ^  t^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  °'  ''O'"^-  initiative.  Invention  coooera- 
tlon.  reasonable  profit  is  the  rigltt  way;  and  it^t  we  afe  go^  S 
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^«^oi  .  f  **^™*^°^  "^^^  separates  us.  The  old  slogan  applies: 
Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  It  is  the  price  and  part 
^■i'/^^  i^l  patriotism  that  you  and  I  must  apply.  The  storr  la 
related  that  every  morning  one  of  the  great  men  of  Europe  "was 
awakened  by  his  servant  with  this  salutation:  "Awake,  sir  You 
expect  to  do  great  things  today."  May  I  paraphrase  that  statement 
and  say:  Awake  sirs.  You  no  longer  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  com- 
placency and  self-satisfaction;  from  now  on  you  wiU  do  great 
things,  for  your  country  needs  you." 

Gentlemen,  Browning  says:  "Life  has  meaning,  and  to  find  Its 
meanmg  is  my  meat  and  drink."  Our  way  is  the  way  of  "practical 
patriotism."  '         i^  «*«.>. n.«» 

"God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze. 
All  truth  to  love,  all  vrrcng  to  hate; 
These  are  the  patriots  nations  need. 
These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  state." 


Dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  16, 1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    NEW    YORK    DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  most  able  editorial — with  which  I 
agree— from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
yesterday  and  reprinted  in  the  Times-Herald  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  entitled  "Hitler  Grabs  Again."  I  call  special  at- 
tention to  these  lines  in  the  editorial: 

We  can't  get  so  excited  about  it.  and  don't  see  why  other  Amer- 
icans should — 

And— 

All  this,  to  Americans,  should  be  merely  an  Interesting  show  to 
watch;   not  a  fight  to  mix  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
HrrLER  Grabs  Acaxn 
"What's  Hecuba  to  him.  or  he  to  Hecuba. 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?" 

— Hamlet,  Act  II.  Scene  2. 
Czechoslovakia  has  come  undone,  following  a  slight  push  from 
Adolf  Hitler. 

After  a  couple  of  days  of  simulated  war  scares,  artificial  riots  and 
gestures  at  invasion  by  the  German  Army.  Slovakia  quietly  de- 
tached itself  from  Czechia,  and  the  Praha  Government  formally 
announced  dissolution  of  the  Czechoslovak  state  Carpatho- 
Ukrame,  eastern  tag  end  of  what  used  to  be  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  under  Hungarian  domination  for  some  days — which  means 
under  German  domination,  since  Hungary  is  dominated  by 
Germany.  ' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  breast-beating  among  the  local  "reds" 
and  their  fellow  travelers  over  the  latest  development  As  we 
get  It.  the  "red"  interpretation  is  that  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
are  to  blame,  and  that  Czechoslovakia's  blow-up  is  felt  to  be 
another  move  in  a  British-French  plot  to  sick  Hitler  on  Russia. 

AN    AHTinCIAL   BtJFFEE    STATE 

We  can't  get  so  excited  about  it.  and  don't  see  why  other 
Americans  should. 

Czechoslovakia  was  an  artificial  country,  put  together  after  the 
war,  at  the  Instance  of  Prance,  from  fragments  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire.  There  were  Czechs  and  Germans  in  Its  west- 
ern end,  and  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles  in  Carpatho-Ukralne 

We  will  now  tell  about  the  Slovaks,  having  just  found  out  about 
them  by  looking  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica.     For  the  benefit 

of  those  who  haven't  yet  had  time  to  consult  their  encyclopedias 

the  Slovaks  are  a  Slavic  race  (so  are  the  Czechs)  who  Inhabit  the 
southern  exposures  of  the  northern  Carpathian  mountains  Their 
ballwick  was  In  northern  Htmgary  until  1918.  The  Slovaks  speak 
a  different  language  from  that  of  the  Czechs.  The  Slovaks  came 
under  Magyar  rule  about  900  A.  D..  while  the  Czechs  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia — a  deed  which  has  been  felt  by  the  Czechs 
ever  since  to  have  given  them  a  certain  superiority  over  the 
Slovaks.    The  Slovaks  disagree. 

Anyhow,  th«e  nationalities  and  others  were  lumped  together 
after  the  war  to  make  the  artificial  state  of  Czechoslovakia  The 
French  object  was  to  set  up  a  state  for  the  continued  suppression 
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of  Germany.  That  was  also  the  object  of  tlie  rwrarrectlon  of 
Poland  after  the  war,  Poland  having  been  divided  up  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  by  Prussia.  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  Poles 
are  reported  much  worried  over  the  collapse  of  Czechoslovakia: 
and  well  they  may  be. 

NO  ncHT  or  otTas 

The  Old  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  was  an  artificial  creation,  too — 
but  it  was  somewhat  less  artificial,  more  nearly  an  economic 
natural,  than  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  keyed  to  the  Danube  River 
to  a  great  extent;  and  the  Danube  is  the  economic  Jugular  vein. 
so  to  speak,  of  Central  Europe. 

Europe's  multitude  of  troubles  are  to  be  solved,  according  to 
most  impartial  analysis,  only  by  eventual  formation  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe.  To  which  we  would  aad.  by  adoption  of  one 
language  to  replace  the  40  or  60  languages  and  dialects  now  spoken 
In  Europe.  The  common  language  might  be  German.  French. 
Italian,  or  English;  It  wouldn't  matter  what. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Hitler,  in  smashing  some  of  these  frontiers 
and  consolidating  German  economic  power  over  larger  and  larger 
areas,  is  restoring  Central  Europe  to  something  of  iu  pre-war 
logical  arrangement.  We  have  no  love  lor  Hitler;  but  Central 
Europe  before  the  war  was  happier  than  it  has  been  s:nce. 

All  this,  to  Americans,  should  t>e  merely  an  interesting  show  to 
watch;  not  a  fight  to  mix  into.  See  the  Hamlet  quotation  hcadina 
this  editorial,  ^ 


Discussions  Concerning  Arrangements  Between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  16. 1939 


NEWS  RELEASE  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  OM 

MARCH  9,   1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  re- 
lease issued  on  March  9.  1939.  by  the  Department  of  State. 
containing  discussions  between  Senhor  Oswaldo  Aranha,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  and  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  touching  the  agreement  which 
was   entered   into   between   the   two   Governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Department  of  State,  March  9,   1939,  No.  84] 
Discussions   Betvtken  His   Excellenct   Senhor   Oswauk>   Asamra 
Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs   or  Beazil,   and   OrnciALS   or  rum 

GoVEaNMENT  OF  THE   UlfrTED   STATES 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  BrazU  reached  Washington 
last  month,  in  response  to  an  invitation  extended  to  him  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1939,  In  which  reference  was  made  to  the  close  and  friendly 
ties  which  have  traditionally  united  BrazU  and  the  United  Stat^ 
and  to  the  various  questions  of  Importance  In  which  the  two 
Governments  are  equally  interested.  Senhor  Aranha's  visit  has 
been  especiaUy  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
His  distinguished  service  as  his  country's  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington Is  recalled  with  particular  pleasure,  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  as  a  friend  visiting  friends. 

Emring  the  past  several  weeks  a  series  of  discussions  on  aU 
topics  of  mutual  interest  has  been  held  between  the  Minister  and 
the  officials  and  experts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  accompany- 
ing him.  and  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUti. 
In  these  conversations  the  area  of  possible  coUaboratlon  has  been 
carefully  explored,  and  Important  decisions  on  matters  of  mutu- 
ally beneficial   cooperation  have  been   reached. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  plans  to  free  the  exchange  market 
for  conunercial  transactions  and  to  facUItate  the  transfer  of  an 
equitable  return  upon  investment*  made  in  Brazil  by  United 
States  citizens  under  normal  conditions  in  the  Brazilian  balance 
of  International  payments.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  Improved 
exchange  situation  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  extend  appro- 
priate acceptance  credits  to  meet  amounts  due  American  export- 
ers for  Imports  from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  Minister 
has  Indicated  that  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  BrazU 
to  observe  a  general  policy  which  wUl  encourage  the  cooperation 
of  United  States  citizens  who  have  Invested  or  who  in  the  future 
may  mvcst  their  capital  and  technical  experience  in  the  develoD- 
ment  of  Brazilian  resources  and  national  economy. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  the  extension  of  credits  which  wUl  facUitate  the  purchase  by 
Brazil  of  American  products,  the  importation  of  which  will  assist 
in  improving  Brazil  s  transportation  faclllUes  and  the  development 
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of  her  other  domestic  undertaking!*  designed  to  Increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Brazilian  Nation  and  her  trade  with  the 
United  States.  These  racUiiles  will  at  the  same  time  aid  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  In  extending  the  market  lor  their 
products. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Brazilian  program  of  national  develop- 
ment may  likewise  benefit  by  plans  for  surveys  of  tropical  agrlcvil- 
tural  possibilities  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  by  the  subsequent  loan,  should  the  Government  of  Brazil  so 
request,  of  experts  available  under  the  terms  of  Public.  No.  545, 
enacted  last  year.  In  that  connection  views  have  been  exchanged 
relative  to  the  development  In  Brazil  of  complementary,  noncom- 
petitive products  for  which  a  substantial  market  is  believed  to 
exist  In  the  United  States,  provided  an  assured  supply  can  be  de- 
veloped. In  the  development  and  expansion  of  complementary 
trade  it  is  believed  that  the  two  Governments  may  find  a  field  fear 
increasingly  effective  cooperation. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  Indicated  Its  desire  to  organize  and 
operate  a  central  reserve  bank,  and  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
prepared  to  lend  appropriate  assistance  to  that  end.  Moreover, 
the  President  has  stated  that  he  Is  prepared  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  suitable  authorization  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  of  Brazil  gold  up  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000,000  to  serve  as  possible  supplementary  assets  In  case  of  need, 
Buch  amount  as  is  drawn  upon  to  be  repaid  from  Brazil's  futtire 
production  of  gold. 

There  are  attached  copies  of  notes  exchanged  between  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
accompan3rlng  texts. 

Cooperation  In  many  other  fields  of  activity  not  taken  up  in 
the  above-mentioned  exchange  of  notes  was  also  profitably  dis- 
cussed with  the  Minister  and  the  officials  and  experts  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  who  accompanied  him  to  this  country. 

The  Minister  has  likewise  engaged  in  discussions  with  the  For- 
eign Bondholders  Protective  Council.  Inc..  relative  to  the  status 
of  the  Brazilian  dollar  debt,  and  has  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  intends  to  resume  payments  on  July  1.  1939.  on 
account  of  interest  and  amortization  on  such  debts  in  accordance 
with  a  transitional  arrangement  the  details  of  which  will  be  made 
known  following  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Minister  has 
also  stated  that  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  his  Government 
that,  with  the  improvement  In  its  foreign  commerce  which  It  now 
foresees,  a  permanent  settlement  which  will  be  equitable  and  satis- 
factory to  all  Interests  involved  will  foUow  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  temporary  arrangement. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Translation  of  a  note  dated  March  8.  1939,  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  appendix  A 
communication  dated  March  8.  1939,  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Brazil  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington-  ap- 
pendix B,  communication  dated  March  8.  1939.  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

2.  Note  dated  March  9.  1939,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil;  appendix  A.  communication 
dated  March  9.  1939.  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil;  appendix  B.  communication 
dated  March  8.  1939.  from  the  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil. 

(Ofllcial  translation) 

BtUZtLlAH  EMBAaST, 

...    ».    -^    ..  ^  -  WoMMnffton.  March  8.  1939. 

To  HU  Excellency  Coiidsli.  Hull. 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  SccarrABT  or  Statt.  The  Brazilian  Government  present* 
through  Your  Excellency  to  your  Government  its  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  which  were  extended  to  me  and  to  my  companions  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  your  country. 

Your  Excellency  may  be  aMured  that  my  grateful  recoUection  ot 
the  period  during  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  my  co\mtry*s 
Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtet.  and  that  the  amity  of  my  people 
toward  the  American  people  and  the  mutual  confidence  that 
exists  between  our  two  Oovemments.  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
repercusHlon  of  the  new  and  expreeslve  demonstration*  of  coopera- 
tion and  of  friendship  toward  Brazil  which  we  have  wltocfleed 
during  the  courae  of  this  visit. 

With  a  6s*ixe  to  foster  contlntied  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  and  to  develop  the 
national  economy  and  natural  resources  of  Brazil,  the  Oovemment 
of  Brazil,  after  due  deliberation  and  the  considered  discussion  of 
Its  authorized  representatives  with  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  underUk- 
Ing  or  intends  to  undertake  in  the  near  future  the  following 
policies  axxd  actions  to  attain  the  objectives  mentioned: 

I 

It  Is  the  decision  of  the  Oovemment  of  Brazil  to  Issue  a  decree 
law  freeing  the  exchange  market  for  commercial  transactions.  This 
will  Insure  the  provision  of  funds  in  paymenu  for  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  note  of  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  States  of  Feb- 
ruary a.  1938.  This  measure  will  also  faciliUte  the  transfer  of  an 
equltaue  return  upon  investments  made  in  Brazil  by  United  States 
dtlaens  under  normal  condiUons  in  the  Brazilian  balance  of  mter- 
2JtSlSf*2i  fiTr^r^  "^^  Brazilian  Oovemment '  will  give  further 
study  to  this  matter.    I  believe  that,  aa  a  result  ot  the  dlscuaaions 


reprea  ^ntatlves 


these 


between  the  authorized 
ments  during  the  course  of  my 
reached  as  to  the  basis  of 
cooperation  between  our  Institutions 

In  order  to  proceed  with 
transactions,  the  Government 
dollar   exchange    to    meet 
To  make   this  provision,   my 
munication  to  the  Export-Impdrt 
to  obtaining  the  extension  of 
this  purpose  by  that  organizat, 
is  enclosed  as  appendix  A. 


ths 
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proposed  facilitation  of  exchange 

Bi-azll  finds  it  necessary  to  provide 

ats   now   due   American   expoi^ers. 

Liovemment   has   addressed    a   com- 

Bank  of  Washington  with  a  view 

appropriate  acceptance  credits  for 

on.     A  copy  of  this  communication 


The    Government    of    Brazil 
reserve   bank    which   will   hav^ 
Internal    and   external   value 
credit    and    the    money    mark«  t 
endeavor    to    eliminate    unusuil 
international  pasrments  and  tqose 
ing  of  in-  and  out-payments 
of  payments  to  normal  exchange 
credit  in  American  currency 
would    be    desirable    in    order 
value   of   the   milreis   within 
communication    addressed    by 
Department  regarding  this 


has    decided   to    create    a   central 

the   functions   of   regtilatlng    the 

3f    the    noilreis,    and    of    controlling 

The    central    reser\-e    bank    will 

fluctuations    in    the    balance    of 

arising  from  the  irregular  tim- 

l»y  a  policy  of  adapting  the  balance 

resources.    To  this  end  a  line  of 

idtended  exclusively  for  this  purpose, 

to    Insure   relative   stability    m   the 

1  he  policy  described.     A   copy   of   a 

my    Government    to    the    Treasury 

is  enclosed  as  appendix  B. 


ma  :ter 


With  particular  view  to  th< 
of  the  Brazilian  Nation,  my 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
enclosed  as  appendix  A.  took 
term  credits  to  finance  Brazill|in 
the   United  States,   and  the 
These  credits  are  believed  to 
tion  within  a  reasonable  peria  I 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Brazilian 
of  Brazlli&n-American  trade. 


The  Government  of  Brazil 
the  systematic  large-scale  prodiict 
to  Brazil  or  capable  of  successf  il 
complement  production  and  fl: 
The  Government  of  Brazil  will, 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the 
velopment  of  such  products  w$lch 
with  asstued  sources  of  supply 
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of  our  respective  Govera- 

visit,  a  substantial  accord  has  been 

provisions  and  for  the  necessary 
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systematic  economic  development 
government,   in  its  communication 
Washington,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
the  question  of  obtaining  longer- 
purchases  of  industrial  goods  in 
s  of  repayment  of  such  credits, 
ae  necessary  to  the  proper  utiliza- 
i  of  the  known  resoxirces  of  Brazil, 
people  and  the  further  stimulation 
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esx}ecially  desirous  of  stimulating 
ion  of  agricultural  products  native 
introduction  to  Brazil  which  will 
a  market  in  the  United  States, 
of  course,  appreciate  the  coopera- 
United  States  in  the  study  and  de- 
may  provide  the  United  States 
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In  connection  with  all  of  tte  phases  of  economic  relationships 
between  the  United  States  anc  Brazil,  my  Government  has  given 
renewed  thought  to  the  dollar  bond  Indebtedness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  and  of  the  BrazI  Han  states  and  municipalities  The 
decision  has  been  reached,  as  pi  trt  of  Its  general  economic  program, 
to  resume  payment  on  July  1  1939.  on  accoimt  of  Interest  and 
amortization  on  these  external  dollar  debts.  A  transitional  ar- 
rangement for  a  brief  period  td  effect  this  has  been  disctissed  with 
the  Foreign  Bondholders  Protedtive  Council.  Inc.  These  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  scale  and  amiunt  of  payment  will  be  continued 
after  my  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  subsequent  announcement 
wUl  be  made  by  my  Govemmetit.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  my  Government  that  with  tke  Improvement  In  its  foreign  com- 
merce which  tt  now  foresees  a  f crmanent  settlement  which  will  be 
equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all  Interests  Involved  will  foUow  UDon 
the  expiration  of  this  temporary  arrangement. 

Still  with  the  desire  of  glvlnj  to  the  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  economic  and  Jurldlcsi  bases  commensurate  with  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  cooperation  between  our  two  peoples  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  my  Government  intends  to  observe  a  general  policy 
which  will  inspire  the  confidence  of  United  States  Investors  alvlnK 

Sf!"i^°.JSfJ[t»!?^*°"*  **'*°  **»«•  ^  ^^^^  Brazilian  Invntoti 
™»^.l  Hi5J^'*  '  **"  **^"  ^°^  Excellency  that  my  Oovem- 
^^M.  !«=**>«*  to  encourage  in  any  way  and  means  the  valuable 

vested  or  who  in  the  future  ms  f  invest  their  capital  and  technical 
experience  in  the  development  rf  BrazUiaa  resoSx^.  ami  MtSmS 
cconcxny* 

Your  sincere  friend, 

,__   .  OSWALOO  AbAMUA. 

[Enclosure] 

APnarnx  a 

BSAZtUAjr    Ehbasst, 

,_,^,  T«««—  B  ».  ^fuhinffton.  March  8.  1939. 

ExpoxT-IicKJtT  Bank  of  Washiwctow, 

rt.,^  ,  Wiuhinffton,  D.  O. 

StatST^'^^.i,?  ?^"rJ^  ^=^ease  trade  between  the  United 
states  and  Brazil,  the  Oovemjjient  of  BrazU  wotild  like  to  meet 

S^^"Sl^"L^  P::r"?  an^uture  trade  oblStToii  to  u"S 
k1^^..T^  ^  nationals,  an  arrangement  that  will  be  mutuaUy 
ben^tetaJ  to  the  united  States  of  America  and  the  United  Stati 
ol  BrazU.     My  Ooverzunent  also  coxttemplates  the   improvement 
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?^f  »!^^n^l?°  °'  Brazil-s  existing  transportation  facilities  and 
tne  establishment  and  expansion  of  basic  Industries  essential  to 
the  domestic  economy  of  BrazU.  To  accomplish  this,  credits  wUl 
be  requu-ed.  credits  extending  in  some  insUnces  as  long  as  5  and 

r^  wT  i°.Z^*"-  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  purchases 
for  which  the  credits  will  be  used.  hi""-"*"*;* 

m^t^H  objectives  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establish- 
ment by  your  bank  of  acceptance  credits  in  favor  of  the  Banco 
do  Brasil  in  order  to  permit  the  Brazilian  Government  to  meet 
amounts  due  to  American  exporters  to  Brazil  and  to  enable  the 
prompt  remittance  of  dollar  exchange  for  future  purchases  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Such  acceptance  credits,  if  extended,  willbe  utilized  from 
^'"^ino^  '"^  ^  required  during  the  remainder  of  the  calendar 
year  1939;  and  will  b^  reimbursed  in  quarterly  installments  over  a 
period  not  exceeding  24  months  for  any  Individual  item 

Suitable  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  BrazU  to 
Insure  the  acquisition  by  the  Banco  do  BrasU  of  the  dollar  ex- 
'^^il^V^'^"^^®^  ^°  extinguish  the  obligations  as  they  mature 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  undertaking  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  BrazU:an  nation  and  proposes,  cmong  other  thlnes  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  certain  basic  industries,  improve 
transportation  facilities,  and  to  undertake  other  projects  designed 
to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation.  The  cost  of  the 
activities  contemplated  will  be  met  by  revenues  other  than  those 
presently  allocated  to  meet  the  normal  expenses  of  the  Govern- 

Substantlal  quantities  of  industrial  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  urgently  needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  en- 
visaged, but  the  acquisition  of  such  goods  against  cash  payments 
would  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  Brazil  to  continue  normal 
purchases  from  the  United  States  and  would  strain  my  Govern- 
ment s  foreign  exchange  resources.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  r^tricting  normal  trade  and  the  danger  of  too  rapidly  denlet- 
mg  BrazU-8  supply  of  foreign  exchange,  the  Brazilian  Government 
Will  need  the  longer-term  credits  indicated,  all  of  which  wUl  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  American  products. 

The  amount  of  such  credits  and  the  time  within  which  they  can 
be  most  advantageously  utUized.  and  repaid.  wUl  depend  lareelv 
up<3n  the  progress  of  developments  in  BrazU.  The  tenor  of  indi- 
vidual credits  wiU  naturally  be  governed  largely  by  the  character 
of  the  product  to  be  financed,  but  It  Is  hoped  that  provision  can 
be  made  In  certain  Instances  for  payments  over  a  period  of  10  vears 
from  the  date  of  purchase. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  industrial  credits  approved  by  the 
Export -Import  Bank  ordinarily  require  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter- 
e£ted  American  manufacturers  or  financial  institutions  We  further 
understand  that  under  existing  law  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  not 
empowered  to  advance  funds  subsequent  to  June  30.  1941. 

We  will  welcome  an  expression  of  your  attitude  toward  the  two 
proposals  we  have  outlined  herein. 
Very  trxUy  yours. 

(Signed)     Oswaloo  Akahha. 
(Enclosure) 
appendix  b 

BRAzn.iAN  Embassy. 
--.     TT  .-,     ~  Waahingtcn,  March  8,  1939. 

The  Honorable  Hnrav  Morcenth*u.  Jr . 

-,     ,^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mv  Deab  Mb  SEcazTARY:  The  Brazilian  Government  has  decided 
to  create  a  central  reserve  bank  which  win  have  the  functions  of 
regulating  the  internal  and  external  value  of  the  milreis  and  of 
contr&ntng  credit  and  the  money  market. 

The  creation  of  a  central  reserve  bank  Is  desirable  first  and  fore- 
most in  order  to  coordinate  under  the  direction  of  one  competent 
board  of  directors  all  the  functions  and  operations  of  a  central 
bank— many  of  the  elemenu  of  which  already  exist  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  several  departmenu  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  of  the 
Brazilian  treasury— w  that  that  body  may  guide  and  carry  out 
effectively  the  monetary  and  banking  policy  of  Brazil.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  these  functions,  imofar  as  they  exist,  are  carried  on  bv 
the  virtually  uncoordinated  exchange  and  rediscount  depanmenti 
of  the  semiofficial  Bank  of  Brazil  (the  commercial  department  han- 
dling fiscal  agency  operations)  and  the  note  issue  section  of  the 
treaetU7, 

In  addition  to  this  ma)or  objective  of  coordinating  the  external 
and  Internal  aspects  of  monetary  policy,  there  are  a  number  of 
specific  ways  in  which  an  efficient  central  rvnerye  bank  may  be  of 
aMlstance  m  the  development  of  the  Brazlltan  economy.  Including- 
( 1 »  It  may  regtUate  the  issuance  of  notes,  reromlng  this  function 
from  the  direct  exigencies  of  public  finance;  (2»  it  may  be  instru- 
mental In  the  establishment  of  an  effective  money  market  and  in 
improving  techniques  for  Its  control,  as  have  t>een  the  recently 
created  central  banks  m  other  American  countries:  (3)  as  a  conse- 
quence of  (2)  it  may  facilitate  the  regular  Issuance  of  Treasury 
bills,  notes,  and  bends,  and  aid  in  the  development  of  additional 
banking  and  credit  services  for  the  financing  of  Brazilian  industry 
and  agriculture;  and  (4)  it  may  establish  efficient  methods  for 
collecting  economic  data  necessary  for  the  proper  determination  of 
external  and  internal  monetary  policies. 

The  draft  organic  law  for  the  proposed  central  reserve  bank  is 
outlined  below.  The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1937.  explained  the  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  American  technicians,  and  he  then  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  and  clarifying  details  for  the  project 
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The  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  60,000  contos  of  rels.  one-third 
to  ^  subscribed  by  the  Government,  one-third  by  banks  operating 
in  Brazil,  and  one-third  by  public  subscription.  The  bank  shall 
be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  a  president  and 
vice  president  appointed  by  the  Government  and  additional  direc- 
tors elected  by  the  shareholders. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  bank  shall  be: 

(a)  To  issue  notes. 

(b)  To   hold   the   monetary   reserve    deposits   of   the   banks   of 

(c)  To  buy  and  sell,  discount  and  rediscount  bills  of  exchange. 

(d)  To  make  advances  guaranteed  by  gold  bullion,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  Federal  securities. 

(e)  To  buy  and  sell  gold.  i 

(f )  To  buy  and  sell  foreign  exchange.  I 

(g)  To  engage  In  open-market  operations  in  certain  FMeral 
securities  as  well  as  In  gold,  exchange,  and  commercial  bills 

(h)   To  act  as  fiscal  agent.  I 

(i)  To  act  as  clearing  house.  | 

The  bank  shall  be  required  to  maintain  minimum  reserves  of 
♦  f  percent  of  the  total  of  its  outstanding  notes  and  sight  obliga- 
tions. This  reser^•e  wiU  be  composed  Initiallv  of  gold  holdings  of 
balances  abroad  in  free  currency,  and  of  public-debt  certificate* 
of  the  national  treasury.  As  gold  holdings  are  increased  (such 
increase  being  Insured  through  purchases  of  gold  produced  within 
the  country)  the  bank  wUl  reduce  by  an  equivalent  amount  the 
part  constituted  by  bonds.  "*"«in,  uib 

aal^^o^"^  ah^ady  possesses  30  tons  of  gold  worth  about 
•35.000.(X)0.  or,  at  prevailing  exchange  rates,  about  13  percent  of 
the  currency  in  circulation.  Purchases  of  domestically  produced 
gold  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  8  tons  annually;  thus  It  may 
be  foreseen  that  within  5  years  the  gold  reserve  wUl  have  attained 
70  tons  (about  »80.000.000).  or.  In  other  words,  more  than  32  oer- 
c«nt  of  the  present  note  circulation. 

Until  the  minimum  reserves  of  the  bank  can  be  constituted  en- 
tirely m  gold  and  exchange  and  untu  the  economic  position  of 
Brazil  attains  a  definitely  favorable  level,  the  central  reserve  bank 
WiU  endeavor  to  eliminate  unusual  fiuctuations  in  the  balance  of 
international  payments  and  those  arising  from  the  irreeular  tlmln« 
of  in-and-out  payments  by  a  policy  of  adapting  the  balance  of  xm7' 
ments  to  normal  exchange  resources.  To  this  end.  in  the  manner 
°;  "\  exchange  equalization  fund,  the  bank  wlU  resort  to  the  sale 
of  Federal  securities  in  the  open  market  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  prevent  inflows  of  capital  from  having  their  full  effect  on 
the  domMtlc  money  market.  In  the  opposite  circumstances  the 
bank  would  find  it  necessary  to  draw  against  avaUable  funds  abroad 
To  this  end  a  line  of  credit  in  American  currency.  Intended  ex- 
clusively for  this  purpose,  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  ensuiw 
deStid*^     ^^^   in   the   value   of   the   mUrels   wlthm   the   poUcf 

Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OSWAUKJ  AaANHA. 

Departmekt  of  Statx. 

<T<    ».     „  «  Washington.  March  9.  1939. 

HU  Excellency  Oswaloo  Aeanha. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  BrazU 

Excxllenct:  1  have  received  with  genuine  appreciation  Tour 
Excellency  s  very  friendly  note  of  March  8.  1939,  «^th  reference  to 
the  matters  which  I  have  had  the  prlvUege  of  discussing  with  vou 
during  your  visit  to  Washington.  I  need  not  assure  you  of  the 
personal  satisfaction  which  it  has  been  for  me  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  phases  of  the  questions  inter- 
esting our  two  countries  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  traditlonallv 
close  and  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  the 
people  of  Brazil  and  those  of  the  United  States  will  be  materlallv 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  taken  during  your  visit 

I  have  noted  with  especial  satisfaction  that  in  your  communlca^ 
tion  under  acknowledgment  you  have  enumerated  policies  and 
actions  which  the  Government  of  Brazil,  after  due  deliberation  and 
the  considered  discussion  of  lu  authorized  represenutives  with  th« 
authorized  reprwentatlves  of  the  Government  of  the  United  StatST 
Is  undertaking  or  intends  to  undertake  in  the  neae  futurTln  or^ 
to  foster  continued  mutually  beneficial  economic  r?UtUmi  betwMn 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  to  derlSS^X  STlon?  S,?^ 
and  national  resources  of  Brazil  As  you  wen  tofcw.  my  OovS' 
ment  IS  keenly  desirous  of  taking  any  steps  po»isJble  in  order  to 
continue  and  expand  the  economic  cooperation  between  BrazU 
and  the  United  states. 

My  Government  is  pleased  to  note  that  it  is  the  intention  at 
the  Oovemment  of  Brazil  to  establish  and  malnuin  a  free  ex- 
change market  for  commercial  transactions  and  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  *n  equitable  return  upon  InvestmenU  made  m  BrazU 
by  United  States  citizens  under  normal  conditions  in  the  Brazilum 
balance  of  International  paymenU.  I  am  informed  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  has  found  It  possible  to  assist 
In  the  faclliutlon  of  exchange  transaction*  by  extending  appro- 
priate acceptance  credlU  in  order  to  provide  dollar  exchange  to 
meet  amounts  due  American  exporters  for  Imporu  from  the 
United  States. 

I  am  also  Informed  that  the  Treasury  Department  finds  Itself 
heartUy  In  sympathy  with  the  objectives  stated  in  your  communi- 
cation to  It  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  central  reserve 
bank,  and  wlU  be  glad  to  assist  your  Government  In  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  bank  and  In  its  operations,  by  placing  at  your  dis- 
posal iU  advisory  faculties  and  by  the  extension  of  a  line  of  credit. 
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In  the  latter  connection,  I  und'?rstand  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury.  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Is  infcrming  you  that 
the  President  Is  prepared  to  nuike  a  reconunendatlon  to  the  Con- 
gress for  suitable  authorization. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  the  Export-Import  Bank,  with  a 
view  to  cooperating  In  the  facilitation  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  and  In  the  development  of  Brazilian  natural 
resources,  has  agreed  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  suitable 
longer  term  credits  to  finance  Brazilian  purchases  of  economic 
equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  communications  In  regard  to  these  matters  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  are  enclosed  as  appendixes  A  and  B. 

The  Government  of  the  United  S'ates  Is  interested  in  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Government  of  Brazil  In  every  practicable  way  In 
the  study  and  development  of  agricultural  products  and  produc- 
tion which  will  complement  production  In  the  United  States.  In 
this  regard,  as  you  are  aware,  legislation  has  already  been  enacted 
which  authorizes  the  loan  of  experts  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  specialized 
agricultural  studies  and  developments.  Plans  have  also  been 
formulated  for  surveys  of  agricultural  possibilities.  Including  the 
development  of  tropical  hardwoods,  rubber,  and  other  products, 
which  surveys  could  readily  Include  the  coincidental  study  of 
many  additional  native  products  of  Brazil.  Draft  legislation  which 
would  provide  authorization  for  these  surveys  is  now  before  the 
Congress. 

In  relation  to  this  general  program  of  economic  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  I  welcome  the  Information 
that  your  Government  plans  to  resume  pa3rment  on  July  1,  1939, 
on  account  of  Interest  and  amortization  of  the  external  dollar 
debt  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Brazilian  states  and 
municipalities,  in  accordance  with  a  transitional  arrangement,  and 
that  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  your  Government  that  with 
the  Improvement  in  Its  foreign  commerce  which  It  now  foresees  a 
permanent  settlement  which  will  be  equitable  and  satisfactory  to 
all  Interests  Involved  will  follow  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
temporary  arrangement. 

I  likewise  welcome  with  sincere  gratification  the  asstirance  that 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  observe  a  general 
policy  which  will  encourage  the  participation  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  economic  life  of  Brazil. 

Ib  reiterating  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  most 
distinguished  consideration,  allow  me  to  add  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Brazilian  Government  accompany- 
ing you  for  the  close  and  valuable  cooperation  Invariably  accorded 
throughout  the  period  of  our  Important  negotiations,  and  to 
wish  you  all  a  safe  and  pleasant  Jotirney  in  returning  to  Brazil. 

CoROELL  Hull. 
(Enclosures: 

Appendix  A:  Communication  dated  March  9,  1939,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Brazil. 

Appendix  B:  Communication  dated  March  8,  1939,  from  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil.) 

,^  [  Enclosure  J 

APPENDIX     A 

Tm  Secret  ART  or  the  TREAStniT, 

Washington,  March  9,  193^. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Minister:  I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  March 
8.  1939,  containing  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  central  reserve  bank. 

Our  discussion  appears  to  me  to  bring  out  plainly  the  sound- 
ness of  the  objectives  envisaged  in  this  plan  and  of  the  useful 
results  that  may  be  attained  both  for  the  Brazilian  economy  and 
for  the  future  development  of  Brazilian-American  trade  and 
monetary  relationships. 

I  am,  therefore,  instructed  by  the  President  to  advise  you 
that  when  and  as  the  Brazilian  Government  may  decide  to  move 
forward  in  this  matter,  this  Government  will  be  glad  to  assist  it 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  Government  the  advisory  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasviry  Department.  Moreover,  if  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment In  its  further  examination  of  the  question  decides  that, 
as  part  of  the  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  financial  and 
monetary  authorities,  it  can  usefully  be  assisted  by  the  according 
of  loan  facilllies  to  the  new  institution,  the  President  will  be 
glad  to  present  to  Congress  a  request  for  authorization  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Goverimient  of  Brazil,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  deemed  wise,  gold  up  to  the  amount  of  $50,- 
000,000,  to  serve  as  possible  supplementary  assets  In  case  of  need. 
This  fund,  I  understand  from  you,  might  or  might  not  be  drawn 
upon,  but  it  would  be  certain  to  be  helpfiU  in  the  event  that  the 
new  Institution  should  have  to  deal  with  special  situations  of  a 
temporary  character.  You  have  informed  me  that  in  the  event 
this  amount  is  drawn  uf>on,  the  Government  of  Brazil  would  plan 
to    make   repayment    from    its   future    production    of    gold. 

I  would  also  like  to  recall  our  discxisslon  of  last  week  with 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  financial  attache  by  your  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Embassy  in  Washington.  I  think  the  work  of 
such  an  official  In  Washington  would  be  helpful  and  would  doubt- 
less serve  to  extend  the  field  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
Treasuries.  This  wUl  be  particularly  true  since  this  Government 
Intends  to  maintain  at  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  an.  officer  fulfilling  a  similar  role  and  tne  officer  so  desig- 


nated will   proceed  to   Rio 
The  appointment  of  these  oticlals 
the  course  of  fvirther  discussiin 
Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 


ARiNHA, 


His  Excellency.  Oswald 
Minister  of  Foreign  A 

BrazUii 


[ff<i 


irs  of  Brazil, 
n  Embassy.  Washington. 
(Snclosure) 


mission,  shall  be  nine-tenths 
acceptance — equivalent  to  an 
tails  of  the  transaction  will 
Export-Import  Bank,  or  the 
Banco  do  Brasll,  but  It  shall 
liquidated  on  or  before  June 


trade  with  the  United  States 


Janeiro  In  the  Immediate  future. 

should  facilitate  and  expedite 

of  the  objectives  above  mentioned. 


H.    MORGENTHATT,    Jt. 


Al  PENDIX  B 

Export-  :mport  Bank  of  Washington, 
__  Washington,  March  8,   1939. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  Re  erence  is  made  to  your  communica- 
tion of  March  8. 

The  Export -Import  Bank  w  II  undertake  to  establish  acceptance 
credits  for  the  Banco  do  Brasil  in  order  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Brazil  in  Its  purpose  to  dia  continue  official  control  over  foreign- 
exchange  operations  insofar  as  such  control  affects  commercial 
relations  between  BrazU  and  he  United  States.  Such  credits  wUl 
be  provided^ directly  or  through  American  commercial  banks  satls- 

and  ourselves,  and  shall  be  repayable 
Inot  exceeding  24  months. 
To  permit  the  Banco  do  B  -asil  ample  opportunity  to  liquidate 
its  obligations  under  the  cred  It,  it  is  suggested  that  each  original 
draft  shall  be  payable  at  3  manths"  sight  and  may  be  satisfied  at 
maturity  by  the  payment  of  1 )  percent  of  the  face  amount  thereof 
and  the  delivery  of  a  renewi  1  draft  payable  at  3  months'  sight 
for  the  balance;  and  thereafte-  at  3 -month  intervals,  similar  trans- 
actions shall  take  place,  except  that  the  two  last  installments 
shall  each  represent  20  percer  t  of  the  face  amount  of  the  original 
drafts.  The  total  amount  of  such  credits  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  whether  representing  original  or  renewal  drafts,  shall  not 
exceed  $19,200,000.     The  dlsc<  unt.  Including  the  acceptance  com- 

of  1  percent  flat  upon  each  draft  or 
annual  rate  of  3.6  percent.     The  de- 
hereafter  be  arranged   between  the 
Approved  commercial  banks,  and  the 
le  understood  that  all  drafts  shall  be 
-    SB,  1941. 
To  aid   in   improving  Brazil's   transportation  facilities   and   the 
development  of  her  other  do  nestle  undertakings  designed  to  In- 
^^^^  J}}^  productive  capacl  y  of  the  Brazilian  nation  and  her 

^^g  Export-Import  Bank  will  coop- 


erate  with  the  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  In  supplvlnz 
the    requirements    for   these    ^ — ' "      •  ...  ft-  j     a 


.  ------     aevelopments    by    participating    with 

such  manufacturers  and  exp)rters,  to  the  extent  that  Its  funds 
may  be  available  for  such  pirposes.  In  the  extension  of  credits 
of  a  tenor  calculated  to  enab!  e  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the 
Banco  do  Brasll  to  create  tlie  necessary  exchange  without  dis- 
rupting normal  purchases  from  the  United  States,  or  too  rapidly 
depleting  Brazil's  supply  of  fc  reign  exchange. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  understands  that  credits  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  will  be  )f  a  commercial  character  and  will 
bear  a  rate  of  Interest  commensurate  with  the  individual  trans- 
actions, not  in  excess  of  5  p?rcent  per  annum.  Arcordlngly  we 
would  prefer  that  any  advances  should  be  against  the  obligations 
of  the  Banco  do  Brasll  or  c  :her  qualified  banking  institutions 
and  that  adequate  assurances  ae  made  by  the  Brazilian  authorities 
that  the  requisite  dollar  exchange  will  be  available  for  repay- 
ments. It  is  sxiggested  llkewla ;  that  provision  be  made  for  periodic 
payments  to  the  end  that  ns  single  payment  will  occasion  anv 
serious  depletion  of  your  cour  try's  exchange  reserve 

Within  the  period  during  w  ilch  the  bank  Is  m  position  to  assist 

in  providing  these  credits,  anl  to  the  extent  that  its  funds  may 

be  available  for  this  purpose    we  wlU  consider  any  specific  oro- 

posals  as  they  may  develop  ^  ^^^■^^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

__      „  ^,     ^  Warren   Lee  Pierson,   President 

The  Honorable  Oswaldo  Arinha,  ^'co«*c7m. 

Minister   if  Foreign  Affairs. 


H.  R.  3840— TUe  Bandmaster  Bill 


HON.  JAMElS 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


A.  SHANLEY 

C(|NNECTICUT 

^  REPRESENTATIVES 
WednesdajJ^  March  15,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  HOWARI   C.  BRONSON,  FEBRUARY  27,  1039 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Spdaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  ti  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
on  H.  R.  3840,  the  so-called  bandmaster  bill.  Introduced  by 
my  distinguished  coUeague    rom  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
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J.  Joseph  Smith,  and  to  include  therein  a  very  pertinent  and 
helpful  address  of  Capt.  Howard  C.  Bronson.  president  of  the 
Umted  States  Army  and  Na\T  Bandsmen's  Association  at  the 
American  Bandmasters  convention  at  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa  on 
February  27.  I  have  also  asked  permission  and  unaninious 
consent  to  extend  therein  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bandmasters  Association  on  March  6,  1939. 
The  address  and  resolution  are  as  follows: 

Honorable  President  and  fellow  members  of  the  American  Band- 
masters  Association,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  brtng  you  ^tiSS 
from  that  organizaUon.  which  it  has  been  my  prtvUeee  to^s^e 
during  the  past  4  years,  tHe  United  States  Army  Ld  NiVLnS 
men's  Aviation.  May  I  at  this  time  express  oi  deepTpp^ecSl 
tlon  to  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  for  the  J?i^StheSc 
and  active  interest  the  membership,  collectively  and  l^%^duallv 
?h%'  T^^n°<T^  «/?^  problems  of  the  service  musician?  iS  beha5  of 
to  tS  tif,  ^^**^'  ^^^  ^"'^  ^^^  Bandsmen's  Association  I  ^h 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  American  Bandmasters  iS 
S^  ?o  Th^°LVi'  invaluable  assistance  it  has  rendered  Sf  SSrTtr^. 
A,^^  the  betterment  of  conditions  surrounding  the  bands  of  oSr 
^LJU*  fJf"^-  /""*  ^  ^^°^^  ^  ^^^^^  '^deed  were  I  to  negleS 
lent    their  ^^."^    individuals    who   have    taken    of   their   time   and 

}^Mmo«  r^o"^"''*  ^  ^^^  ''^^  °^  ^"er  service  band^Dr 
GoWman,  Dr.  Simon.  President  Karl  L.  King.  Dr.  Harding  Herbert 
1,  tr^'f^-  ^\^  McAllister,  and  many  others  who.  becaul^  fhe  list 
th.i^^^°v^  '5  ^"^^  *^^^^  inclusion,  we  nonetheless  appr^iate 
their  work  and  sincerely  thank  them  for  the  valuable  and  aSeWork 
they  have  done  In  our  behalf. 

tnZJ^dl  ^  Tf^  difference  between  the  personal  status  of  the 
r/u  ^^^P  °'  ^^^  American  Bandmasters  Association,  compoid 
as  it  IS.  of  men  outstanding  in  their  field,  free  agents,  if  you  lipase' 
capable  of  exercising  their  right  of  franchisTand  poie^sSe^' 
varying  degrees  prestige  outside  the  circle  of  their  pr^f^^^and 
itl.^l'^''^'^^'^-  ^'"'''''y  speaking,  of  the  United  States li^y  aSd 
Na^>  Bandsmen  s  Association,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are 
not  free  agents,  have  no  status  of  citizenship,  and  oftentimes  are 
subjected  to  reprisals  from  those  in  power^  should  theirvoiSs 
lllVcTr^eS'or^ust.''''''''-    ^"  °^  ^^^^^  ^^  identical^-f-^^^^ 

Better  bands  are  the  result  of  better  conditions  under  which 
muse  is  produced.  Better  pay,  better  administratTn.  providS  the 
Flaying  oifference  between  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Baiids  at 
Washington  and  the  regimental  and  ship  bands  of  thTune^L  u 
as  true  in  the  ser\-ice  as  it  is  in  civU  life. 

The  United  States  Army  and  Na\T  Bandsmen's  Association  is  the 
sole  representative  organization  of  the  musicians  of  the  milltarv    ' 
service.    Its  purpose  is  the  procurement  of  better  conditions  for  the    ' 

ri.wJr  tK  """^  secretary-treasurer,  Lt.  A.  R.  Teta.  attended  as  a 
de  egate  the  annual  National  Guard  officers'  convention  which  waa 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  En  route  he  visited  practicallv  e%-erv  ' 
section  of  the  central,  south,  and  western  United  States.  Regional 
conventions  of  our  association  were  held  in  Chicago  Port  Worth. 
Phoenix.  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland.  Oreg.  worm. 

Our  national  organization  now  consists  of  a  president  secretarv- 
treaHurer.  an  executive  council  with  a  representative  in  each  corps 
area  and  a  department  In  each  State,  presided  over  by  a  vice  pres^ 
dent.  A  constant  flow  of  bulletins  goes  forth  from  our  secretarv's 
office  to  each  vice  president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  transmit  the  infdr- 
matlon  to  the  membership  within  his  department.  Our  own  oubll- 
caticn.  the  Army  and  Na\T  Musician,  does  not  have  a  reeular 
schedule,  but  issues  are  printed  not  less  than  four  times  yearlv  It 
carries  all  pertinent,  new  information  and  it  is  sent  to  eVerv  "band 
leader  and  every  noncommissioned  officer  member  of  this  associa- 
tion m  the  Regular  Amy.  National  Guard.  Navy,  and  Marine  Cortw 

We  have  a  liaison  officer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department 
and  Congress. 

No  member  of  the  association  receives  any  remuneration  for  his 
services.  A  part-time  stenographer  and  clerk  is  emploved  from  time 
to  time.  The  distribution  of  information  and  the  necessltv  of  fre 
quent  conferences  with  officialdom,  at  Washington.  creates"a  heavy 
financial  obligation  which  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  meet  While 
oiu-  potential  membership  Is  very  large,  there  are  still  many  who  do 
not  belong.  However,  as  the  rank  and  file  become  familiar  with 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  their  behalf,  their  interest  in  becom- 
ing active  members  Increases. 

May  I  explain  that  the  three  great  military  bands  at  Washington 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Bands,  and  the  academy  bands  arc 
separate  and  apart  from  the  other  bands  of  the  service"'  They 
operate  under  special  enactments  of  Congress;  their  leaders  hav» 
received  commissioned  status,  the  pay  and  rules  governing  the*- 
bands  are  entirely  and  peculiarly  for  just  those  organizations  Thev 
are  the  favorite  sons  of  military  music.  The  line  band  is  an  aninuil 
of  distinctively  different  breed.  It  has  no  fairy  godfather  In  the 
way  of  this  or  that  admiring  Member  of  Congress— yes;  even  a  proud 
President.  It  has  no  representation  whatsoever  on  the  General  Staff 
or  the  Army:  and.  may  I  add.  the  musician  Is  the  only  professional 
man  who  does  not  have  representation  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  or  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Naw.  as  the  case  may  be 
Each  regimental  band  is  designated  as  a  eection— a  part  of  'that 
heterogeneous  unit  of  the  Army,  the  service  company,  composed 
oi  clerks,  cooks,  truck  drivers,  mule  skinners,  and  what  not. 
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♦««!?*  if*.**tr  °^  ""*  *'*"**  section  does  not  cominand  his  orwrnla- 
t  on.  Yet  he  is  responsible  for  its  training  and  efficiency  Condl- 
:™»  ^J^y-  a«^°^nistratlon,  and  social  status  are  such"  that  few. 
except   the  economically  pressed,   enter  the   servic«  as  bandsmen. 

I^Lt*\^^^^^  °'  ^tication  and  promotion  are  too  ephemeral  to 
attract  the  young  talent  of  our  Nation.  «*«•*  v« 

^Fi^  V^il  l*^**  horrendous  falsification  that  the  musician  Is  un- 
stable unfit  for  responsibility,  filghty,  and  temperamental  it  is  not 
dt^ult  to  secure  sufficient  opposition  In  each  Congre*  to  defeat 
ISff ^.h.!r^  "^^'^^  ^*^*  »**°  regularly  submitted  bv  us  each 
fnf  kL^*''*'-  "  *nart«l  into  law.  would  provide  the  machlnerr  for 
o?dS^inn^'i?.°^,"  constructive,  inteUigent.  and  American  ?^3raS 
of  m,  !^^  *^"*  ^°'  °'i^  '^"***  °'  ^*^«  !'"'•  thus  permuting  thTt^ 
whSi  .«  .^  ^"^^  '^*n  ^^^^  °^  recognition  ^thin  the  servic* 
«it  w^uid  «finw  t^  ^^^.  ^  to  provide  military  bands  of  a  caliber 
fn  !hT  rl^v    ?     *^^  citizens  of  our  Nation.  Including  the  soldier. 

Jiimln[aTban'd.-P°'°'  ""^  P^*^*  ^  "^^°^   '^^^  -^      -^"^ «  «- 

de^il  ?^^H°^.**l  commissioned  status  for  Army  band  leaders  la 
deeply  imbedded  into  the  social  fabric  of  the  mUitary  8er>ice  Be- 
if^'l  the  position  of  band  leader  has  been  a  slneSJ^Tn  t?e  pa^ 
Lm^JfrS^'^ff^PPf^  ""^  American-bom  and  educated  musicians,  uTs 
^rt«1n  WH  '°'"  '^^  ^"^"^  °®*^"  °'  ^^^  ^rvlce  to  recall  to  memory 
S^d  who^  r^n","**"*  >°'  P^^"^  ^^^*"*  drawing-room  ma^^ 
«h^„i!i  K  P^°«j  traits  were  not  all  that  a  pwaeon  of  virtue 
should  have,  but.  by  the  same  token,  who  were  there  amone  the 
rough  and  readies  of  the  early  days  to  cast  a  mtical  eve^SSn  the 
po  ish.  or  lack  of  It,  of  those  who  were  willing  o^S  the  Mu2* 

of  «rr?«r'^°'K  ^^V:'^-  °'-  «^"y  »^-  •»  twenty-some  pi^agg^JiSn 
of  artists  who  often  found  it  difficult  to  converse  except  iluwcaUv 
for  the  want  of  a  common  language.  except  musically. 

Is  It  not  strange,  gentlemen,  a 'line  of  reasoning  which  denies 
that  a  man  capable  of  training  and  directing  Va-Sip  of  musiJraS 
5^  r°'  """^  '^^  function  of  command,  but  s2S^  no  "^niiJ?! 
«rt^L.'"t'^,'^"''^''°''"'  ^'*«^"«  '"'■  the  dentist,  the  chaplam  thTVudw 
advocate,  the  nurse,  and  the  veterinarian'  ^      ^ 

The  United  Slates  Army  and  Navy  Bandsmen's  Association  ha«  at 
Hon^r^M^'T''"""  '^e°  ''"^^  ^^''^^  CX,ngress.  one  S^n^^^t^.il 
Honorable   Joseph  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  provides  commiss?onS 

^l^W^^^^"^:^  °'  ^•^°"'*  «"^  *^t  lieutenant  f or  S»^d  Sde« 
This  is  known  as  the  bandmasters  biU,  H  R  3840  and  s   r»nfi  ^«^« 
sored  by  the  Honorable  Elbert  Thoma^  of  Utah  '  ?t  Jc^s  noTacSS" 

K,!!lr "'.  ?K^'^'''^  *°  '^''^-  "°'-  d°^«  »^  P'-^vide  for  a  cS°ef  S^id." 
^^^/.?V.^5>"^''  However,  if  pa<«cd.  it  will  be  a  de?  slve  s"eD 
«r,,  J^'^^i'*,""""°°  ^^*  ^^^"'l  ''i"-  sponsored  by  Senator  L«S 
Hnx    powerful  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commute^    pro"^ 

^ra\«lf  f""^  °^  '''^!7^°*  ^*^'"  '"^  *^^  a.^istant  band  leader  ma^tS 
sergeant  for  second  assistant  band  leader,  the  addition  of  "J^rS 

if  ^to.^^??"''",'^^*""^   ™'^"^^   «"<»   specialist   grades   which   wIu 
r.X.'nTJ.T^t:^"lS\l^r''  -  ^^"  ^-^^^'^  distrl'bU'lorSt 
th^i'L^K^.^"''^"  Bandmasters-  Association  should  encouraee 
J.?^,Hr^*'',r»'^  designed  to  Improve  the  musical  qualities  of  tJUS 
of  the  mUitary,  because  of  its  interest  in  bette?  mus^   therj  fs 

5h^  \?t'  ^^^^PJ  ^  "'"'■^  practical  reason  for  vour  support  and 
that  is  to  provide  an  attractive  career  for  a  portion  of  the'  ^^ 
y^ung  musical  talent  now  being  developed  irmirpSbl  c-scS^i 
^P  f nM,^''''^^'^"'^;  ^"^  ^°"^^"  Whate^  we  may  do  to  brS~n 
the  future  course  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  continue  nth« 
realm  of  music  after  school  days  is  surely  worth  whSe  UndeJ 
present  conditions,  that  for  which  they  are  seeking  irHckinefn 

Association  and  the  influence  of  Its  members  exerted  In  thelTb^hatf 
will  do  much  to  bring  about  those  conditions  which  must  previS 
if  our  ambitions  are  to  be  realized.  prevau 

Each  of  you  genUemen  possesses  the  power  to  help  materlallv  In 
making  certain  the  passage  of  these  tw-o  bills.  When^oL  ret^um 
to  your  own  localities,  urge  the  music  clubs,  service  clubs  u^iV^ 
and  public-spirited  citizens  to  write  or  wire  jSSr  ii^m^^f 
Congress  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  actlvVlv  sWjrt 
«?r,!  "^f^sures  Let  us  remove  the  stigma  of  mediocr  ty  wh'S^S 
always  been  placed  upon  our  bands  of  the  military  We  Siin^ 
passively  tolerate  a  condition  of  inferiority  for  oiir  brothere^f Thl 
service;  and  I  do.  therefore,  on  behalf  of  those  uhW^it  is  my  priv^! 
ege  to  represent,  ask  for  your  full  and  unquallfled^support  of  the 
"bandmaster"  and  "bandsmen"  bills  now  before  ConCTeS 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  cause  to  thla 
?i^lvl^  Se      ^"'"''^  ^"'^  '^'  courteous  manner  in  whS^ou  l2^ 

Aesolced.  TTiat  the  American  Bandmasters  Association,  In  conven- 
q^Q  Tl""^^^  **  Port  Dodge,  Iowa,  on  the  27th  day  ot  February 
ii^^K  ^^  "f.^  ""^^  ^"^"^  petition  those  in  authority  that  a  commit 
slon  be  created  composed  of  three  Regular  Army  band  leaders  of  th^ 
line,  three  National  Guard  band  leaders,  the  leader  of  The  United 
States  Army  Band,  the  leader  of  the  United  Stat^  l^litS^  AcIS^ 
^f/^°H  •  ^"V*  ^^i^  bandmasters  who  are  members  of  thc^Amert- 
can  Bandmasters  Association  and  not  connected  with  the  milltarv 
service.  The  members  of  the  commission  to  be  selected  ai  S  ow7 
J  i  i*!""^"  °^  ***"  Regular  Army  and  National  Oimrd  to  bi 
fleeted  by  the  executive  staff  of  the  United  States  ArmvYnd  Nav^ 

fa^e  i^w  H.^o''°"\'*^"'^'^'  ^   A-  «   Teta,  po6t-oS?e  S^J 
^\   w    Haven.  Conn.,  to  conduct  an  election  for  that  puroose 
1^    ^^^^1  °^  ^^^  American   Bandmasters   Association   tT  be 

appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  said  organlz^on      Sie  com! 

mlasion  to  meet  at  a  determined  time,  not  liter  than  May  l    isS* 
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In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  period  of  6  days,  dining 
which  time  a  proposed  adnxlnlstrative  plan  lor  the  operation  of  the 
musical  branch  of  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  formulated  and  submitted  to  proper  author- 
ity for  consideration. 

Military  members  of  the  aforesaid  prc^xtsed  commLsslon  shall 
receive  pay,  as  well  as  regxilar  travel  and  subsistence  In  grade. 
Civilian  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  per  diem  pay  of 
$20,  plus  actually  incurred  travel  and  living  expenses,  beginning 
the  date  of  departtire  from  their  respective  home  cities  until  their 
immediate  return  thereto  at  the  close  of  the  aforesaid  meeting 
m  Washington.  D.  C;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  does 
hereby  recommend  the  passage  of  the  so-called  bandmasters  bill 
and  the  bandsmen's  bill,  now  before  the  (Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  these  be  enacted  into  law  during  the  present 
session  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and.  fxirther.  that  said  bill  be  received  favorably  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  end  that  bands  and  the  leaders  of 
tlie  bands  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  may  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  among  the  bands  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  to 
attain  a  degree  of  efficiency  comparable  to  that  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  standard  for  the  class  A  bands  of  the  high  schools, 
universities,  and  colleges  of  ovir  Nation. 


Wanted — A  National  Conservation  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16, 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.    KARL   E.    MUNDT,    OP  SOUTH 
DAKOTA.  MARCH  11.  1939 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
deUvered  by  me  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  March  11,  1939.  at  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Maryland  State  Game 
and  Pish  Protective  Association: 

Good  evening.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  week  ago  today  Amer- 
ica commemorated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  session  of  Ck)ngress.  and  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  gave 
thanks  for  the  fact  that  organized  and  successful  self-government 
In  this  country  looks  Iwick  over  a  century  and  a  half  and  gets  new 
courage  and  revived  Inspiration  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Ck3mpared  to  the  hazards  of  the  past,  the  dangers  of  the 
present  seem  not  so  important,  and  a  nation  which  has  successfully 
solved  the  problems  of  160  years  can  approach  with  confidence  the 
solution  of  the  problems  yet  remaining. 

One  of  these  unsolved  problems  of  today  is  the  matter  of  working 
out  and  putting  into  practice  a  national  conservation  program  so 
that  the  natural  resources  of  America,  which  for  150  years  have 
pretty  much  had  to  shift  for  themselves,  can  be  safeguarded  against 
the  exploitation  of  population  pressure,  of  Industrial  inroads  or 
sheer  neglect,  and  of  careless  oversight.  In  our  normal  deslr*  to 
gain  profit  at  the  moment  we  have  grossly  failed  to  protect  our 
country  from  the  world-old  rule  that  once  a  nation  has  sufficiently 
exhausted  its  natxiral  resources,  all  the  king's  money  and  all  the 
king's  men  cannot  restore  that  nation  to  leadership  again. 

WANTED A     NATIONAL    CONSERVATION     PBOCKAM 

America  has  made  sporadic  attempts  at  conservation,  to  be  sure* 
but  the  development  and  the  practice  of  a  comprehensive  nationid 
conservation  program  still  remains  as  the  golden  opportunity  tor 
some  national  leader  to  accept  and  for  some  wise  administration 
to  achieve.  By  abrupt  starts  and  sudden  stops  our  progress  toward 
systematic.  Nation-wide  conservation  has  resembled  a  car  on  a 
busy  street  stopping  for  traffic  lights  every  few  blocks;  only  our 
progress  in  conservation  has  been  even  more  uncertain  than  that 
because  we  have  not  always  jerked  along  in  the  same  direction' 
and  much  lost  energy  is  fotmd  In  a  wUderness  of  detours  where 
well-meaning  but  ill-timed  and  poorly  planned  excursions  of  con- 
servationists have  gone  astray.  So  the  picture  in  1939  to  a  very 
sorry  extent  resembles  the  picture  confronting  our  First  Congress— 
those  charged  with  the  national  responsibility  of  conserving  the 
greatest  natural  re««ources  in  the  world  have  fimibled  their  oppor- 
ttmity  and  have  dodged  their  responsibility. 

~~\,^  A    DRAMA    OF    IMCONSISTXNCIES 

We  conserve  a  wilderness  area  In  one  place  and  destroy  It  by 
commercializing  a  national  park  some  place  else;  we  engage  In 
reforestation  in  one  SUte  and  reward  rapacity  In  some  other 
Sf^,t  ««.t^  f^^-  '^•^  reclaim  grasslands  in  one  section  and 
S^i«.  «T^^  ^  denude  the  mountain  slopes  of  our  public 
I^^J^^i^nL^^K'^^  "P  effective  antlpoUutl^  laws  and  an- 
other   beckons   to   ita   Industries   with   regulations   so   lax   as   to 


amount  to  public  proetitutiot  of  Nattire  for  the  benefit  of  private 
gain;  we  pass  laws  regulating  the  shooting  of  wild  game  while 
permitting  the  destruction  of  its  natural  habitat  to  the  point  that 
an  army  of  boys  with  slingshots  can  annihilate  what  remains 
unless  we  rebtiild  breeding  grounds  and  resting  areas;  we  decrease 
hours  of  labor  and  Increase  leisure  time  while  decreasing  recrea- 
tional opporttmlties  and  tncn  aslng  the  potentiality  for  crime. 

ALERTNESS   MTTS I  CHANGE  TO   ACTIVITY 

America  has  become  alert  lo  these  problems  after  150  years  of 
wishful  hoping  that  Isolated  intelligence  could  solve  a  national 
problem,  and  America  must  row  become  active  in  a  unified  effort 
to  build  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  national  conservation  policy. 

The  present  session  of  Congress  has  at  least  two  opportunities  to 
make  Its  Influence  felt  in  thi!  development  of  national  conserva- 
tion; imquestionably  the  prea  tnt  Congress  has  many  other  chances 
to  help  conserve  America  for  Tutxire  generations,  but  in  these  two 
Instances  pending  legislation  iiffords  it  the  occasion  to  record  itself 
for  or  against  putting  the  cr;atures  of  Nature  and  the  resources 
of  the  public  above  the  gree^  and  the  lure  of  private  profit  and 
selfl.sh  preferment.  And  Just  as  Congress  has  this  opportunity  to 
divide  itself  between  those  Who  would  conserve  and  those  who 
would  corrupt  the  resources  ol  Nature,  so,  too,  has  everyone  at  this 
dinner  and  in  this  radio  audience  tonight  a  similar  opportunity. 
Because,  good  friends,  this  is  ;  oxiv  Government  and  it  is  only  tem- 
porarily held  In  trxist  by  youi  representatives  and  your  President. 

In  America  these  officials  aie  elected  to  serve  you  and  to  repre- 
sent and  reflect  your  wishes— they  are  never  chosen  to  hand  down 
to  you  from  imaginary  mountain  tops  of  political  power  such 
laws,  regulations,  and  proclaj  aations  as  you  oppose.  Your  Gov- 
ernment is  what  you  mkke  It,  and  In  America  we  always  get  the 
type  of  government  which  w;  deserve.  If  we  sulk  in  our  tents 
when  things  do  not  please  us,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
somebody  comes  along  and  steals  away  the  tent  pole — ours  is  the 
glorious  privilege  in  America  o  take  an  active  part  In  Influencing 
the  trends  of  government,  ^rhen  and  if  we  make  our  influence 
felt  vigorously  enough,  we  always  can  bend  the  trends  of  gov- 
ernment in  conformity  with  cur  Influence. 

These  two  opporttmlties  to  serve  conservation,  therefore,  come 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  each  of  you  tonight.  The  first  has  to  do 
With  the  development  of  recieational  areas  all  over  America,  the 
production  of  better  flshing  and  more  abundant  hunting  the 
preservation  of  wildlife,  and  t  tie  protection  for  future  generations 
of  privileges  which  most  of  ua  can  still  happily  enjoy.  Congress  is 
soon  to  decide  whether  the  fill  amount  of  the  excise  tax  placed 
upon  ammunition  for  the  alle  red  purpose  of  protecting  and  propa- 
gating wildlife  is  to  be  used  f<  r  that  purpose  and  be  distributed  to 
the  various  States  in  fuU  am<  unts  as  the  spirit  of  the  Robertson - 
Plttman  law  directs  or  whether  only  a  part  of  this  excise  tax  shaU 
be  so  used  and  the  remainder  thrown  Into  the  general  fund  to  dis- 
appear in  the  giddy  arithmetic  of  trying  to  meet  the  astronomical 
expenses  of  government  as  yoi;   are  now  ordering  it. 

DO   NOT   BLAMI    YOUR   CONGRESSMAN 

In  the  general  fund,  the  pirt  shaved  from  this  special  tax  to 
promote  conservation  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  present-day 
government  for  a  single  minu  e  of  the  day  and  could  not  at  most 
avert  such  disasters  and  daj  igers  of  wild  Federal  spending  as 
Inflation  or  repudiation  or  baikruptcy  for  more  than  the  time  it 
takes  to  blink  your  eyes.  But  m  this  special  conservation  fund. 
It  can  help  avert  the  disasters  and  dangers  of  national  despolia- 
^,°.^.  ^''^^.  ^^'^  ^"  eternity  Your  Government  should  do  your 
Ridding  in  this  connection,  ir  you  want  to  help  save  this  money 
from  the  Robertson-Pittman  \ct  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
tax  was  levied  you  can  write  or  wire  your  own  Congressman  and 
Senators  urging  them  so  to  represent  you.  If  you  oppose  this 
conservation  program,  you  are  equally  charged  to  mSte  your 
vrtjes  known,  but  if  the  last  fish  and  the  last  duck  and  the  last 
l^  !k  ^^^^  go  t*»e  way  of  the  last  heath  hen,  the  last  buffalo 
and  the  last  passenger  pigeon,  do  not  blame  your  Congressman  or 

r^tS^ophT  """^^  """^  "^^ "  ^°''  '*°  5'°"'  P*^  *°  pre^m  such 

OI»POHTUNn  r   KNOCKS  TWICE 

«,Jf*^,«^P'^'*  opportunity  t)night  concerns  clean  streams  and 
f^y^^r.^J'^^''^  "****"  """"^  wh.ilesome  recreation.  In  this  session 
S  ?r^fJ.^  H^  ^'^K  ,^"P°"uli°n  biUs  Which  the  conservationisu 
of   America   have   helped   to   in-ite   and   which   Senator  Clark   erf 

SS^^fn  ?^  Jr''°^"'^!i  ''^  ^>'«  Senate  and  which  I  havrS^trS 
duced  in  the  House.  These  bills  simply  have  as  their  Duroose  th^ 
outlawing  of  poUution  as  an  America^  privUege  and  Oi^^S^Jon 
Sate  i  'iSaTll'^dfl'n'r'"'''  °'  the  £ublI?health"'T£e;1S!SS 
Se  ririni  nTio^.  TFk^"""^^  ^**8^  *°«1  Industrial  wastes  into 
lit  2SSi^  ^^^\°^  ^^*  ^^°'""*^  P"b"<=  »«d  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  wholesale  pollution  and  drspohation  of  the  navigable  rtreams 

Se^^'S-  sS?'^  r°^*^^  '"^^  machinery  of  e^orcemtnt  tSr^uJk 
^o^^  ^  5  t*?*  ^^"^y  engineers  and  the  courts  and  make  nro- 
visions  for  helping  communllles  and  industries  to  coi^7the°r 

F^Sru^v  ?v'=thr«.^y.  *'li\,''  «  «•  "I'^O  ^d  was  InTr^ce^  on 
8J2I?S^^ci;«^f^?f°*'^^"^  !'  ^-  ^^^  ^^'i  '^as  introduced  by 
to^etoil^^-^  ^^^^  °'^  ^"''^  3.  The  bills  differ  somewhat 
Uvi^ve  ont^n^"'P?T°^°'l,*^^"',*°  ^^**  ^^^  *™  at  the  objec- 
the  c!Sc  bm  tSti.  hn^  H^'  '^^?"^  *°  "^  ^^«  Mundt  bill  ind 
DoTluti^   iniiL^        bUls   have   incurred   the   displeasure   of   all 

£^ffhe^^enSLm.°   ^*''    ^°'*'^  ^°  Washl^ton   working 


TOU    ARE 

Here  again,  however,  you 
run  by  its  lobbyists  any   • 


an! 
moie 


l^nB    GOVERNMENT 

the  Government.     America  Is  not 
than   by  its   Representatives,    its 
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^na tors,  or  its  President.  The  people  rule  America  •  •  •  only 
^rl^  «l?^Pi^  '^"  *°  function  do  officials  who  would  serve  the 
people  flirt  with  the  illusion  that  they  are  the  peoples  rSers      II 

^n  «Hv[l''"^  "^^  ^^^  ^^°"S*^^  that'poUution  Should  Xp  you 
^u c  T  K^  ^'^^^  congressmen  and  Senators  to  support  the  two 
Slr^,i.^?»,^\°'^i  ^"^  "  ^^  "^°«t  important  th^  you  do  IS 
because  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  before  them  othS 
so-ca  led  antipollution  bills  which  not  only  would  not^revenJ 
Kn.'.°t'?  ''"t^'^i^^,  approach  the  problem  so  courteously  ^and  So 
fhP  3ct^^^i7  **^**  *^^  ^^"^  industries  whose  pollution  practices  are 
f^L^^f.^^^'^^T  ^^.T^  ^°*  lobbyists  to  Washington  to  lobby  in 
couM  be  offer^'^'nr'"""-  ^°  ""^  thinking,  no  stronger  indictmeS 
^nVi^.c*^  t<  ^  °^  ?  corrective  piece  of  legislation  than  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  culprit  which  it  seeL  to  correct. 

THE    TIME    TO    CONSERVE    IS    NOW 

r,r^JI^''.*°'i/f*^/  A"^^rlca  must  develop  a  national  conservation 
program  if  it  is  to  survive. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  down  the  trail  marked  despoUa- 

onPi,,  M  ^  ^i  «,"^y  ^^P®  ^^^^  ^°^  ^ha*  *e  have  passed  our 
otto  ^""^'■^«*  «P,^  fiftieth  birthday  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 
attack  the  problems  of  conservation  to  the  end  that  those  who 
commemorate  our  three  hundredth  birthday  may  be  able  to  do  so 
in  a  land  in  which  clean  waters  flow,  in  which  trees  abound  ana 
In  which  such  ancient  and  honorable  diversions  as  hunting  and 
fishing  shall  not  be  included  among  the  lost  arts.  The  ttoe  to 
conserve  is  now— let  us  now  begin  a  program  of  conservation 


First,  the  Wounded  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16. 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  H.  A.   CHURCH.   MARCH   10.   1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  10,  1939,  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Church,  national  legislative  chairman.  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart: 

The   recent   report   of   Gen.   Prank   T.   Hlnes,   Administrator   of 
Veterans'  Affairs  m  Washington,  in  which  he  states  that  the  average 
compensation  received  by  veterans  not  injured  in  combat  service  is 
$40.79  per  man,  whereas  the  average  received  by  men  wounded  or 
gassed  on  the  front  is  but  $37.33  a  month,  is  startling  news    inas- 
much as  the  condition  undoubtedly  has  existed  for  some  time  and 
should  have  been  "spotlighted"  long  ago.     After  20  years  this  in- 
formation   becomes    public    property.      Why   hasn't    the    American 
public  been  told  before  now  that  wounded  and  gassed  men  have 
been  the  victims  of  spvirious  legislation   and  have  been  brutally 
treated  in  their  search  for  health  and  subsistence?     This  quiescent 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  has  led  the  average 
taxpayer  to  believe  that  all  veterans'  legislation  was  designed  pS- 
manly  to  aid  those  who  saw  service  on  the  front,   but  was  not 
Intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  a  perpetual  gratuity  to 
men  whose  only  claim  to  disability  is  a  post-Influenza  cough    flat 
feet,  hernia,  stomach  ulcers,  or  a  long  list  of  such  illnesses     It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  Illnesses  were  suffered  also  by 
our  wartime  civilian  population  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  and  other  occupations  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  war 
and  for  which  no  benefits  have  ever  been  asked.     This  erroneous 
Impression  does  not  end  here.     The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
that.  accordUig  to  figures  released  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  June 
of  1938,  there  were  192.369  men  wounded  in  action  on  the  front 
Of  this  ninnber — and  this  is  startling  information — only  69  335   or 
36  percent,  are  now  in  receipt  of  Federal  compensation;  123  034  men 
or  64  percent  of  these  wounded  In  actual  combat  with  the  enemy 
are  drawing  no  compensation  whatever. 

More  revealing  Is  the  statement  that  at  the  present  time  346  775 
veterans  are  drawing  compensation  for  service-connected  disabU- 
«ies — despite  the  fact  that  only  69,335  of  this  number  were  actu- 
ally wounded  In  action.  When  it  is  realized  that  but  20  percent 
of  those  drawing  compensation  were  Injured  on  the  "front"  and 
80  percent  or  277,440  were  never  Injured  in  combat  service  a  con- 
dition exists  that  needs  Immediate  public  attention  and  condemna- 
tion. The  public  should  also  know  that  immediately  after  the 
close  of  hostilities  In  1918,  the  American  people,  anxious  to  show 
their  appreciation  to  their  war-disabled  veterans,  caused  to  have 
enacted  certain  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  rehabili- 
tate and  compensate  for  physical  losses  suffered  in  actual  combat 
with  the  enemy.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  before  all  those  wounded 
boys  were  caUed  Ir  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  perfunctorUy  reex- 
amined and  rerated.  Many  of  them  with  gas-scared  lungs  tuber- 
culous chests  and  other  respiratory  diseases,  who  had  been  draw- 
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Ing  compensation  checks  for  4  or  more  years,  and  who  paid  $6  50 
a  month  for  Insurance  against  such  possibilities,  were  told  that 
their  condition  had  so  far  improved  that  they  were  no  longer  entl- 
.1  to  compensation  and  that,  henceforth,  would  be  dropped  from 
Il!L^®'i.*l  P^^s'°n  »"o"8.  Hurried  individual  appeals  were  made 
Through  friends  and  politicians  but,  because  of  post-war  recon- 
r^*^^  ?f„^S'"^/"**  *^^  voluminous  legislation  speedily  created  to 
cope  with  the  tempo  of  the  times,  these  appeals  were  lost  In  their 
J^t^7,/K%'*'^°*  of  significance.  Concerted  action,  in  an  effort  to 
reestablish  former  disability  ratings,  proved  futile.  Sickly,  dlsillu- 
riro^t^  uf1?°^  fight,  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  their  only 
^^K^f  Justice  was  afllliation  with  military  organizations.  The 
^^„^  »c  f^'^'^^-^^.^P.  '^P'^««nted  a  minority  group,  consequently. 
Tr.  i^.  J;^^  politician  was  concerned,  their  cause  was  ^condary 
to  one  which  would  benefit  a  much  larger  number  of  the  mllitarv 
i°^itfi^"°r';  ™«"J^'-«hlp:  hence.  disabUlty  allowance  a  ^^I7t 
I.?r!f  hV°  K.  P.'"''^^**  ^°  *^^  ''^y  veteran  who  could  show  a  10-^- 
1,^1  ^^*  "'.V  '■^K'-^'^l^ss  of  time  or  place  of  service.    It  can  be  sSd 

Tn  fhlTr^n"?'  ?^'  Z^^^^  '^'  '""'^^^y  organizations  werS  sTncere 
111  their  desire  to  aid  their  wounded  comrades,  this  legislation 
alone,  successful  as  it  was.  because  of  the  po^rful  vote  at  the 
^°,TK^n?  °'  "*  sponsors,  was  responsible  lor  the  sad  plieht  in 
Which  the  worthy  gassed  or  wound^  man  found   hi^lf^ThcS 

out°t*o  S^'L'J^P'^T'  '?.*^  benefactors  of  the  wound^J^n  t^^ 
out  to  be  sadly  misguided  friends  v»""c« 

knwh.?'^m''t"'  P'"^"^ ,^  *»»8  last  election,  had  the  courage  to 
K  nl^o^i.^f^  ^'^«^  °'  legislation  because  he  was  fully  awX  of 
hut  hT^  flf ^  influence  on  present  and  future  veterans'  beneflte 
but  he  failed  unfortunately  to  encourage  a  wobe  of  veteran^' 
affairs,  especially  as  they  referred  to  theThan^  Sati  of  tho« 
nn?.  kT ^"■^**  °^^n  ^ho  lo«t  their  compensatlTafter  being  "wW 
out     by  mercenary  politicians  who  wer^alert  enough  trreLrmao 

iSfs  mSit7?o"uT  '""  ^-^^-^^^-  -PP«-1  at  th^e  com^^^S 
i*7^^^  ^^J^^^  *^^  *^'"^  °'  treatment  the  American  public  Intended 
i?d  co^^^^nf^"  '''^"i^  "'"^^  ^'^^^  legislation  of  this  ^  is  a 
f^n«t.cf  /"^^^  ?^  American  generosity-an  inconclusive  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  adjudicating  rightful  claims.  And  it 
must  always  stand  indicted  as  such.  It  it  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and.  Indeed,  personal  observation,  that  If  an  a?SS  Is 
,s  liSji  S  L^?il"f  t^  or  influential  civic  leader,  favombl?Sion 
is  likely  to  be  received.  The  American  people  should  Insist  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  giW^every  consideration  to 
nervous,  wounded,  and  gassed  veteran^  appealing  theh-  ?a£s  m 
«hn,f,H^°'P'  ^  !:^^t^"  *^^t  ^^*^»»  ''as  tak^  from  them  ^ey 
SJnn,,^^^  ^^^  '^^"  "'^^  '■^^^^^  *^°t  be  "tossed  around"  pJo! 
^.^  «^f>;i,''°'"  K^'^i  ^°  "'^  *^^  gantlet  of  interdepartment^- 
11^""^""^  subterfuge  calculated  to  dissuade  renewed  effort 
^fl.      l°"?i*    neuropsychiatric    bewilderment.      The    American 

fnri^fifrf^°'^'*  ^""^^^i  'i^^^  ^^"^  ^  °°  repetition  of  OovemmSS 
indifference  manifested  so  flagrantly  in  1924  ciuiucuv 

The  case  of  the  three  veterans,  illustrates  the  manner  In  which 
wounded  men  are  being  "tossed  around  "-because  of  Government 
i??^  wnnM  ^1  H.""'^  '°  recognize  legitimate  disabUItler^; 
story  would  be  ludicrous  were  It  not  for  Its  serious  Implications. 
Prank  was  a  gassed  veteran  of  the  World  War,  haWng  aerved  hS 
country  on  four  fronts  In  France.  In  his  appeal  for  compensa- 
tion  it  was  admitted  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  that  the  eK  of 
gas  were  apparent,  yet  not  serious  enough  at  that  time  to  rate 
fuX^'ann'".-  f "^r^^^e  tPP^^  '°^  dLbllity  rec4Suon  werl 
were  ever  m„Hf""i'"  Check-ups  on  Frank's  physlcll  condition 
w«f^r«c,U^^  Joseph,  a  navy  man.  never  out  of  American 
waters,  suffered  from  an  arthritic  condition  of  the  right  knee  and 
was  awarded  $28.50  a  month  compensation.     John,  who  remain^ 

moi^tH*^^  ""^"^^ » "^^°«  ^^^  P^*"^"*  °'  "^ar.  was  awarded  $100  » 
month  compensation  for  ulcerated  condition  of  the  stomach  a 
latent  weakness,  perhaps,  that  manifested  Itself  prematurely 
The  three  men.  along  with  15  others,  took  a  civil-service  examina- 
tion for  two  vacancies  that  existed  in  the  office  of  the  local  welf;Je 
department.  Frank,  the  gassed  veteran  receivedle TpeSSit  JoS 
fn  w?:!I^H^°t\;  ^^'^  •'^f  P^  ^^  P^''*"^.  A  statutory  law  of  the  Stote 
in  which  the  examination  was  taken  makes  mandatory  the  ao- 
polntment  to  the  position  of  any  veteran  who  receives^  70  SrcJSt 

tLT^v/r^m.'^t"  "U"  '"^r'^'  °'  *  P^^^°^  °^  compen Jtlo^f^m 
the  Government.  Thus.  Joseph  and  John  were  appointed  to  the 
vacancies  leaving  the  gas-seared  veteran,  because  St  the  Vet^rv^' 
^o"?^^""  ^K*  "^^^°  recognize  his  disability,  figuratively,  'out  in^e 
?oitc  «*Tk^  ^°°^  ?^wP^^  °^  the  community,  not  knowing  the  true 
?^»c  .o  **  *^f«',l^."^^e  that  the  ends  of  Justice  have  b^n  served. 
„J^H  ^J^  ^^'^^  °'  thousands  of  slmUar  cases  In  which 
wounded  and  gassed  veterans  suffer  because  of  Government  In- 
d^erence  and  political  chicanery.  The  wounded  veteran  has  never 
been  presented  to  the  American  public  in  his  trvw  light  He  has 
ntf."*^''^!?'*^  ^  Treasury  raider  and  an  exploiter  of  patriotism. 
f>,»  1  *  '^^  remains  and.  indeed.  authenUc  figures  substantiate 
the  statement,  that  the  wounded  or  gassed  veteran  has  never 
revived  adequate  compensation  for  his  physical  and  mental  losses 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  *««» 

.JL^^  A^^!*5f''^f*  ^^*  *°°"*'  *"■  l*ter.  men  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  high  purpose,  would  lead  the  way  for 
those  whose  appeal  to  righteousness  seemed  so  Inaudible-  in- 
LT!,^h  ;  k'^;.^^**  °'^°'  ^""""^  together  by  a  common  complaint, 
would  submit  to  modern  regimentation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
their  displeasure  at  Government  indifference.     And  so    m  an  at- 

^'Sfr  nf°tK?^*^/^^"'^°™  numerous  comrades,  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  was  bom.  The  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple   Heart   Is   an   organizaUon   composed   exclusively   of   men 
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•rtxially  wounded  and  gassed  In  combat  aenrlce  on  the  Unes. 
The  membership  of  tbts  organization  Is  limited  and.  consequently, 
has  no  appeal  to  the  politician  because  of  such  limitation.  But 
it  has  on  its  side  the  good  will  ot  every  Ut>erty -loving  American 
man  and  woman  in  the  country,  willing,  and  even  anxious  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  these  wounded  men.  This 
organization,  through  its  legislative  committee  in  Washington. 
r-  Will  soon  introduce  legislation  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  res- 
toration of  benefits  to  wounded  and  gassed  veterans.  It  is  hoped 
that  on  the  witness  stands  before  congressional  committees,  ill- 
treated  and  disillusioned  veterans  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  good  people  of  these  United  States  how,  for  20  years,  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  conniving  politicians  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  an  opportunity  to  set  up  a  defense  to  the  charges 
of  "chlselers"  flung  at  them  by  those  who  have  been  purposely 
mlsiniormed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  out  of  the  expose  will 
come  the  authority  for  a  congressional  Investigation  that  will 
startle  the  American  public  into  a  realization  of  its  obligations 
to  wounded  and  gassed  veterans  and  a  renewed  attempt  to  see 
that  justice  is  done. 

The  membership  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  be- 
.  lleves  fully  In  the  Integrity  of  the  people  aixl  the  Government  of 
these  United  States,  and  feels  that  it  will  never  be  necessary  to 
hang  on  the  doort>ell  of  any  of  its  citizens  the  oft-quoted  line 
from  William  Shakespeare,  "He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a 
wound." 


The  Townsend  Plan— H.  R.  2 


-     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16. 1939 


LBTTER  OP  A.  A.  AKERS.  OP  PUTALLUP.  WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits  of 
H.  R.  2  have  appealed  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  my 
district.  More  and  more  are  the  voters  coming  to  realize 
that  stop-gaps  and  palliatives  are  not  the  remedy  for  con- 
tinuing distress  among  the  plain  people.  They  are  insist- 
ently demanding  that  a  recovery  plan  which  contempo- 
raneously will  condignly  furnish  to  the  elderly  of  America 
a  decent  pension,  free  from  any  niggardly  attributes,  de- 
serves passage  now.  Their  Representatives  have  been  im- 
portuning the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  to 
report  out  H.  R.  2,  which  incorporates  the  principles  of  the 
Townsend  Plan.  There  are  likewise  sincere  Representatives 
who  advocate  H.  R.  11,  known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act. 
With  these  I  have  no  quarrel,  though  I  prefer  the  former 
blU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  stronger  issue  before  the  American 
people  today.  They  demand  action.  They  no  longer  can 
be  deluded  by  words,  promises,  delays,  or  mirages.  We 
exhort  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
report  out  H.  R.  2,  with  or  without  recommendation.  Let 
the  Members  of  the  House  debate  this  bill  on  the  floor  fully 
and  vote  upon  it  that  the  people  may  know  upon  which  of 
their  Representatives  they  can  depend  in  this  crisis. 

Because  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  A.  A.  Akers,  of 
Puyallup,  has  incorporated  in  a  letter  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  many  thousands  of  my  people  at  home  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  am  appending  hereto,  through  the 
courtesy  of  my  colleagues,  his  epistle  m  which  he  discusses 
ably  and  eloquently  that  very  issue  and  points  out  the 
transcendent  need  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2  now  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  fair  play  for  the  plain  pec^le  of 
America. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

PuTAixtTP.  Wash.,  MotcJi  5.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Corm. 

United  States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Cotttk:  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  Information  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  February  28  relative  to  H.  R.  2,  known  as 
the  "Townsend  bUl."  I  also  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate 
the  copy  of  your  speech,  which  was,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
a  gallant  defense  of  the  jwlnciples  for  which  we  both  stand. 


I  fuUy  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  Impossible  to  "ramrod"  any 
bill  through  Congress,  and  I  wiiih  you  to  know  that  I  fully  appre- 
ciate your  position  there. 

Personally,  I  am  not  interest  ed  In  any  pension  scheme.  They 
are  practically  all  alike,  and  a  1  demand  something  for  nothing. 
But  having  had  my  ear  to  th<  ground  for  10  years  In  the  hope 
against  hope  that  I  would  hear  the  voice  of  aomeone  competent 
and  with  a  plan  that  would  polve  this  question  of  unemploy- 
ment and  destitution  among  ov4r  people,  I  feel  that  I  am  Justified 
in  saying  that  Townsend  is  thd  only  man  so  far  who  has  offered 
an3rthing  that  could  not  be  concocted  by.  possibly,  any  high- 
school  graduate. 

What  Is  the  trouble  with  the  country?  Why  so  much  unem- 
ployment and  destitution  in  a  and  of  plenty?  The  preachers  say 
we  need  more  religion;  the  law  rers  say  we  need  more  laws.  Both 
are  incorrect.  What  we  need  Is  more  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  does  not  take  a  professor  of  some  big 
university  to  figure  this  out.  Simply  get  the  money  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  wli:  then  buy  the  goods  and  start  the 
wheels  of  industry.  Townsend  Is  the  only  man  so  far  who  has 
offered  anything  like  a  solution.  If  his  scheme  is  no  good,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  pro?e  that  it  will  not  work,  and  offer 
something  that  will  work. 

Regardless  of  all  the  billlona  that  have  been  dumped  Into  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  other  relief  scheiies,  the  fact  remains  that  we  still 
have  close  to  10,000.000  unemployed  people  in  this  country.  What 
do  we  propose  to  do  with  then^? 

There  are  no  Jobs  in  private  Industry  for  them  and  never  can 
be.  Private  industry  is  now  du  nplng  onto  the  market  more  goods 
than  can  ever  be  consumed,  s  mply  because  the  people  have  no 
purchasing  power.  We  have  tEixed  everything  that  we  can  lay 
our  hands  on,  and  yet  we  are  J  ist  as  far  from  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  we  were  10  years  agi). 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  costing  us  over  $1,000,000  every  24  hours 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  crime  in  this  country?  Are  you  aware 
that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  made  criminals  by  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control?  Are  we  to  continue  to  punish 
criminals  and  at  the  same  time '  do  nothing  to  remove  the  cause  of 
crime?  If  man  is  a  social  anlitial,  eie  claimed  by  society,  then  he 
will  reform  himself  If  provided  with  decent  emplo3rment  whereby 
he  may  be  able  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life — such  as  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

Are  we  destined  to  head  again  Into  the  Dark  Ages  simply  be- 
catise  we  refuse  to  solve  the  pre  blem  of  tmemployment  and  conse- 
quent crime  among  our  peopled 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  nei  er-endlng  line  of  unemployed  and 
ragged  people  wending  their  iray  to  relief  offices  In  this  State. 
Do  you  know  what  they  get?  The  sum  of  $6.40  per  person  per 
month.  Out  of  that  amount  of  money  they  must  purchase 
groceries,  clothing,  pay  doctor  bills  and  house  rent,  and  so  forth. 
And  all  who  receive  that  $6.40  per  month  must  be  citizens  of  the 
State  and  county  and,  of  course ,  are  all  voters. 

If  you  ask  a  man  for  a  Joblhe  will  look  at  you  as  though  he 
thinks  you  are  crazy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  berries,  of  which 
the  Puyallup  Valley  Is  famous,  are  drying  out  simply  because  the 
growers  cannot  find  a  market  arid  thus  cannot  afford  to  hire  labor 
to  tend  the  vines — all  this  in  the  year  of  the  grand  Jubilee  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 


Do  you  wonder  that  the 
Townsend  recovery  plan?     The 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  ^er  since  Congress  met 
now  being  weighed  in  the  balar  ce. 

I  am  glad  that  H.  R.  2  will  be 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O 
Thursday, 


le  back  home  are  flocking  to  the 
eyes  of  America  have  been  on  that 

They  are 


brought  out  on  the  floor  for  debate 
and  vote,  as  only  in  this  manier  will  a  possible  15.000  000  voters 
be  able  to  determine  Just  who  ttheir  friends  are.  With  this  infor- 
mation in  hand,  this  vast  armt^  of  voters,  possibly  augmented  by 
five  or  ten  million  more,  can  ciarch  to  the  polls  In  1940  and  "do 
their  stuff.'' 

The  people  are  flocking  to  Aie  Townsend  plan  simply  because 
there  has  been  nothing  else  of  ered  in  its  place,  and  they  do  not 
elect  to  stand  Idly  by  and  see  the  country  go  completely  on  the 
rocks  for  the  want  of  a  system  t  tiat  will  provide  a  purchasing  power 
for  all.  ' 

This  letter  Is  written  In  a  sp  irlt  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness, 

and  I  hope  you  will  keep  me  ic  formed  regarding  the  contemplated 

action  on  the  above  matter 

Sincerely  yours. 


A.  A.  Akxbs. 


Nei  trality 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CO|INECTICUT 

REPRESENTATIVES 
\larch  16. 1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  in  all 
this  talk  about  foreign  policy  there  seems  a  woeful  absence 
of  understanding  of  the  teifn  "neutrality."    May  I  suggest 
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that  the  definition  of  Prof.  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  one  of  the 
world's  best-known  international  authorities,  be  taken  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  word: 

Neutrality  is  an  old  institution,  which  finds  its  source  In  candor. 
In  the  obligation  to  hold  the  scales  even,  to  remain  a  friend  of  both 
belligerents,  to  lend  support  to  neither,  to  avoid  passing  Judgment 
on  the  merits  of  their  war.  It  assures  both  belligerents  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  friend,  not  a  disguised  enemy.  The  belligerents 
must  know  who  is  in  the  war  and  wlio  is  not.  In  return  for  obli- 
gations assumed  by  a  neutral,  the  belligerents  undertake  to  respect 
his  rights  as  a  neutral,  including  the  right  to  remain  out  of  other 
people's  wars. 

To  use  an  expression  that  was  employed  by  Edmund  Burke 
in  the  Preface  to  Brissot's  Address  the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
impartial  judge  is  meant. 


The  Way  to  Governmental  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16, 1939 


LETTER  OF  HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE.  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  governmental  economy: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  IS,  1939. 
Mr.  Don  Rickseckee, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Westport  Avenue  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Ricksecker  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date 
in  which  you  express  your  approval  of  the  economy  talk  which  is 
now  going  on  in  governmental  circles.  I  say  "talli"  because  up  to 
date  that's  all  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  Congress  keeps  up 
the  scale  of  appropriations  that  it  has  maintained  this  Ecssion,  it 
will  appropriate  more  money  than  was  appropriated  the  last  session. 
Frankly,  therefore,  I  do  not  look  for  much  in  the  way  of  economy 
unless  the  President  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  matter.  My  12 
years'  experience  in  Congress  has  convinced  me  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  only  way  economy  in  government  can  be  obtained 
is  for  the  urge  to  come  from  the  executive  branch.  This  is  not  only 
because  Congress  as  a  whole  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  weU- 
organlzed  groups  demanding  increased  spending  but  also  because 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  firmly  convinced  that  economy  ought 
to  start  elsewhere  than  in  his  own  district.  The  explanation  for  this 
conviction  is  that  every  Congressman's  constituents  feel  the  same 
way  about  the  matter  and  every  Member  is  under  Intense  pressure 
to  support  all  demands  for  appropriations  from  his  own  district. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  generally  would  make  up  their 
minds  that  economy  begins  at  home  and  that  governmental  econ- 
omy is  possible  only  when  Members  of  Congress  start  voting 
against  projects  for  their  own  districts,  then  It  will  be  possible 
to  depend  upon  Congress  to  Initiate  economy  measures.  Until  then 
such  measures  will  have  to  originate  with  the  Executive,  who  is 
In  a  position  to  take  a  national  rather  than  a  local  viewpoint  on 
spending.  Unfortunately,  during  this  administration.  Executive 
leadership  has  all  been  the  other  way  and  still  Is,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  want  Congress  to  really  go  In  for  economy, 
instead  of  uTiting  general  letters  on  the  subject,  they  write  their 
own  Congressman  something  like  the  following: 

"Believing  that  economy  begins  at  home  and  that  you  should 
have  the  cooperation  of  your  home  folks  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction  in  governmental  expenditures.  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
that  we  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to  make  any  ex- 
penditures in  our  community  except  in  those  that  are  absolutely 
necessary.  I  feel  that  until  times  get  better  and  our  Federal  Bud- 
get is  balanced  that  you  ought  to  do  cvenrthlng  you  can  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  in  our  own  district,  no  matter  what  goes  on  else- 
where. 

"We  can  make  our  present  Federal  building  do  untU  a  new  one 
can  be  built  without  paying  for  it  out  of  the  deficit.  We  would 
prefer  not  to  have  any  fiu-ther  P.  W.  A.  projects,  and  feel  that 
expenditures  for  the  W.  P.  A.  can  be  cut  very  materially. 

"Too  much  money  is  being  spent  in  our  district  on  roads  and 
highways,  and  expenditures  for  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  work  can  very  well  be  cut  by  as  much  &8  50  percent.  I 
believe  also  that  the  various  Federal  agencies  operating  in  this 
community  can  do  a  good  Job  and  yet  get  along  with  a  consider- 
ably   smaller    number   of   employees.     I   am   stire    also    that    this 


community  can  and  should  take  care  of  a  larger  part  of  the  relief 
burden  than  has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

"In  addition.  Federal  expenditures  for  the  following  purposes 
in  this  community  can  be  materially  reduced: 


(PUl  In  here  all  of  the  other  Pc^leral   expenditures  which  you 

feel  can  be  reduced) 

"Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  in 
this  particular  community  at  least  50  percent,  and  assuring  you 
that  you  will  have  my  complete  cooperation  In  yoiu-  effoits  to  do 
so,  I  am, 

"Very  truly  yours."  j 

However,  let  me  caution  you  that  If  you  send  a  letter  of  this  kind 
to  a  Memt>er  of  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  give  him  some  warning  in 
advance.  Half  a  dozen  such  letters  would  make  the  average  Con- 
gressman begin  to  wonder  whether  it  was  he  or  his  constituents 
who  were  crazy,  and  a  dozen  such  letters  all  at  once  would  likely 
catise  him  to  drop  dead.  However,  administered  In  homeopathic 
doses  and  after  due  warning,  such  a  course  of  treatment  wotild  have 
surprising  results. 

The   above,    of   course,    is   written    in   something    of    a   facetious 
spirit,  but  nevertheless  I  seriously  propose  It  as  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  for  bringing  about  governmental  economy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  R.  Hops. 

Congress — Showmanship  and  Statesmanship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16. 1939 


I 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OF  ILLINOIS.  MARCH  7 

1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  insert  a  radio  address  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  by  Representative  T.  V.  Smith,  of 
Illinois,  in  a  debate  with  Senator  Taft.  This  was  the  third 
broadcast  in  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  series  Foun- 
dations of  Democracy.  The  topic  was  Congress — Showman- 
ship and  Statesmanship.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

Kinsmen  In  Texas,  neighbors  in  Illinois,  friends  In  Uassachu- 
setts,  where  at  last  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  ratified — ^men  and  women 
of  America — gioetlngs  from  Washington! 

Though  I'm  only  on  Ignorant  man  and  a  politician,  I  can  see 
that  a  century  and  a  half  is  a  long,  long  time.  That's  the  life 
span  thus  far  of  our  National  Congress,  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brated Saturday.  This  week  we  legislators  have  settled  to  our 
one  hundred  and  flfty-flrst  year  of  competitive  talk.  Thrilled  over 
the  week-end  as  I  was  by  the  magnificent  ceremony,  I  came  back 
Monday  to  my  seat  in  the  Hovise  to  hear  a  visitor  from  otir  gallery 
exclaim,  "God  must  be  with  America  for  any  progress  to  come 
from  a  bedlam  like  that."  Her  companion,  referring  to  the  vacant 
seats,  replied:  "It  was  more  like  noise  In  a  vacuvma."  adding: 
"They  certainly  are  frivolotis  to  be  engaged  on  such  serioia 
business." 

Truth  to  tell,  my  fellow  coxmtrymen,  Congress  is  and  has  been 
both  frivolous  and  serious.  It  is  so  frivolous  that  I  myself  can 
hardly  practice  proper  mirth  control  when  I  think  of  it.  In  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  there  have  been,  and  are.  lean  men  and 
fat  men.  tall  men  and  short  men,  bald  men  and  Beau  Brummels. 
old  men  and  young  men,  sober  men  and  smiling  men.  modest  men 
and  mere  men.  rich  men  and  p)oor  n>en.  college  men  and  self- 
trained — men.  Indeed,  of  every  sort  and  condition.  Yes;  and 
women,  too^with  their  own  color,  warmth,  and  shrewdness. 

The  Senate,  the  same,  unless  my  good  colleague  Mr.  Taft,  from 
over  there,  wishes  to  amend  my  impression. 

The  men  of  the  Senate  who  will  tell  average  58  years  of  age;  the 
men  of  the  Hotise  51.  As  for  the  five  women  in  both,  I  don't  know; 
your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  Of  the  96  Senate  Members,  the  Con- 
gressional Library  tells  me,  66  are  lawyers  (68  percent),  0  are  busi- 
nessmen (10  percent),  8  are  Journalists  (9  percent),  and  5  are  listed 
as  farmers  (5  percent) .  Of  the  435  House  Memliers.  239  are  lawyers 
(55  percent),  84  are  businessmen  (20  percent).  20  are  Journalists 
(5  percent),  and  10  are  medical  doctors  (2  percent),  with  an  honor- 
able horse  doctor  or  two  thrown  in.  You  may  be  stirprised  that  only 
about  60  percent  of  national  lawmakers  are  lawyers.  That's  double, 
too,  the  proportion  of  State  legislators  who  are  lawyers.  If  sur- 
prised, be  also  pleased.  Lawyers  tend  to  make  two  laws  grow  from 
the  spot  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  I  suspect,  to  let  the  Juice 
of  life  be  lost  by  attending  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Lawyers  are  fine,  but  law  to  be  Uving  must  grow  frtnn  life  rather 
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than  merely  from  previous  law.  (Let  the  figures  be  a  warning  to 
fanners,  who  send  less  than  6  percent  of  Representatives  to  cpeak 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation  that's  agrarian.) 

Now  I  ask  you,  how  could  you  get  such  human  variety  together 
without  a  lot  of  frivolity?  It  wouldn't  be  natural,  nor.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  wholesome,  either.  The  American  way  of  life  Is  a  way  of 
humor,  and  we  are  the  official  representatives  of  the  American  way. 
It's  not  merely  that  much  horseplay  goes  on  In  Congress;  It's  also 
that  one  side  of  politics  Is  necessarily  Ehowmansliip.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  Instance,  used  during  his  single  term  in 
the  House  to  prance  up  and  down  the  aisles,  waving  his  ungainly 
arms  while  pouring  out  stories  that  barely  passed  the  bar  of  good 
taste.  But  he's  dead  now,  and  so  a  statesman.  The  more  ordi- 
nary way  of  exhibiting  otirselves  is  merely — 

•     •     •     to   set   our   tongue   a-golng 
And  forget  to  stop  It 
When  our  brain  has  quit 
A-thlnklng  thoughts  to  furnish  it. 

If  you've  ever  watched  monkeys  chattering,  you  know  how  funny 
speech  can  be  from  the  gallery  of  any  zoo.  human  or  simian.  A 
talkfcst  Is  funny  enough  even  when  you  know  what  It's  all  about. 
Nobody  can  talk  much  without  outtalking  his  information;  and 
to  see  a  grown  person  doing  that,  especially  If  he  doesn't  know  it. 
Is  always  ftuiny.  unless  you're  sympathetic  with  the  person  whose 
show-off  It  is  that's  taking  up  the  logical  slack.  Easy  as  It  is  to 
laugh  at  the  other  fellow,  however,  each  of  us.  you  see.  Is  "it"  in 
tvrni.  We'd  as  well  admit  It;  we  all  frequently  talk,  not  to  say 
something,  but  to  see  what  It  was  that  we  were  going  to  say.  If 
anything.  You'll  remember,  too,  that  the  exhibitionist  Is  only  the 
fellow  who  tells  you  all  the  things  about  himself  that  you  were 
going  to  tell  him  about  yourself,  if  he'd  given  you  a  break. 

Let  Congre«i,  then,  plead  gulUy  to  an  overproduction  of  talk, 
but  we  represent  you — in  nothing  more  than  in  this.  You  force 
us  to  get  elected  on  the  verbal  easement  of  oratory.  We  swell  the 
flood  of  wind  and  word  during  our  terms  of  talk.  And  we  pass, 
when  pass  we  must,  upon  the  gentler  receding  flow  of  elegaic 
whisperings,  "too  ftUl  for  sound  or  foam."  While  we  live,  however, 
and  represent  you.  we  must  dignify  as  best  we  can  the  larnyx, 
demonstrating  to  you  daily  from  the  galleries  (whether  we  listen 
to  one  another  or  not)  that  "we  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
talk"  (White  and  Smith.  Politics  and  Public  Service  (New  York, 
Harpers.  1939),  pp.  343-344). 

You  really  expect  It  of  us,  you  know:  and  we  succvimb  to  noth- 
ing like  temptation,  especially  when  it  be  temptation  to  talk. 
We  know  that  you  oftentimes  think  ill  of  us  for  our  much  speak- 
ing; but  we  also  know  that  you'd  not  forgive  us  If  we  didn't  do  it. 
Indeed,  this  curious  quirk  in  you  builds  in  us  defenses  that  pro- 
tect us  persoimlly  but  impair  the  serious  work  of  Congress,  to 
which  I  must  shortly  turn. 

As  long  as  we  outtalk  our  Information  you  brand  us  as  poli- 
ticians. Tou  dont  like  politicians.  So  we  must  become  states- 
men to  please  you.  This  consists,  while  men  are  still  living,  in 
talking  big  about  the  same  little  subjects.  Pomposity  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  living  statesman.  Simplicity  and  good  humor  count 
tor  statesmanship  only  after  a  politician's  dead.  8o  we  must  pass 
as  rapidly  as  is  possible  from  the  despised  cocoon  of  sensible 
silence  to  the  soaring  wings  of  magniloquence.  We  must  become 
statesmen  or  cease  to  be  politicians  the  next  election.  All  of  us. 
your  own  kith  and  kin  in  Congress,  are  therefore  on  the  verbal 
up  and  up  from  the  first  day  out.  This  Irresistible  temptation  you 
offer  us  to  Jump  the  gtuis  on  statesmanship  impairs  the  appren- 
ticeship of  those  who  like  myself  are  ignorant;  it  hampers  the 
legislative  effectiveness  of  other  new  meml>ers-  who  are  already 
knowing;  and  It  cramps  the  style  of  older  members,  who  are  of 
coiu^e  uniformly  sagacious,  efficient,  and  genuinely  statesmanlike. 

Of  coin^e.  Senator  Tatt  has  some  advantage  in  this  regard,  for 
over  in  the  Senate  where  he  sits  there  are  only  96  talkers  to  divids 
the  time.  Still  he  has  his  own  problem,  for  the  Senators  divide 
the  precious  hotirs  as  in  a  marathon  rather  than  a  relay  race.  Ef- 
fectiveness of  action  even  in  the  Senate  has  been  known  to  bog 
down  In  laryngeal  liquidity  of  the  filibuster.  But  I'd  better  leave 
his  branch  of  Congress  to  the  Senator,  as  also  to  him  largely  the 
heavy  side  of  Congress  as  a  whole.  (Otu:  sedate  Senator  Tatt  is 
frowning  at  me  already  for  my  own  frivolity.) 

Having,  however,  told  you  the  truth  about  our  frivolity,  perhaps 
you'll  believe  this,  my  closing  tribute  to  the  more  serious  aspect 
of  our  legislative  craft. 

The  legislator  is  of  all  men  the  man  who  knows  for  certain  that 
he's  not  God.  His  personal  preferences  count  for  no  more  than  the 
personal  preferences  of  several  hundred  others,  each  responsible  to 
his  sovereign  constituency  with  no  one  in  Congress  responsible  to 
anyone  in  Congress.  Nor  does  the  legislator's  deepest  convictions 
boot  him  anything  unless  he  can  get  others  to  share  them.  Each 
representing  Interests  equally  legitimate  and  regions  equally  pre- 
cious, each  must  come  to  terms  with  all  the  others,  or  nothing's 
done. 

Men  who  think  they're  Ocd.  caught  in  such  a  situation,  call  their 
equals  devils  and  depart,  like  Lucifer,  for  fairer  fields  out  of  prefer- 
ence to  rule  the  rooat  rather  than  to  serve  the  Nation  In  Congress. 
Congressional  government  crushes  weak  men,  makes  cynics  of  men 
more  proud  than  patient:  but  rewards  sagacity  with  an  overview 
of  conflicts  in  which  cooperatlvp  endeavor  can  prevail.  "Those  who 
all  too  naturally  suppress  conflict,  all  too  inexorably  crucify  co- 
operation The  extremity  of  individtial  Congressmen  becomes  thus 
the  opportiuiity  for  Congress  Itself. 

This  magnificent  Institution  has  ever  been  and  today  still  stands 
M  the  Natkai's  moat  tnatworthy   training  school  t<x  toienmce. 


Wherever  you  find  our  retired  ^aduates  you'll  find  men  who  know 
what  man's  life  together  is  all  about — its  pains,  its  precariousness, 
its  preciousness.  A  country  w:  th  Congress  at  Its  core  creates  men, 
not  puppets;  builds  morale  ni  it  terror;  fortifies  the  souls  of  men 
against  their  own  baser  undert<  ws.  Congress  socializes  the  fanatical 
conscience  and  turns  the  raspy  ivill  to  power  toward  what  omi  fathers 
called  "the  perfectibility  of  mjnkind." 

You  see  I  think  well  of  Corgreas  and  believe  profotmdly  in  the 
reniedial  wortc  of  Congressmen-— in  their  showmanship  no  less  tlutn 
in  their  statesmanrhip.  After  (ill  a  simple  thought  will  tell  you  how 
central  Congress  U.  to  our  constitutional  system;  it  makes  the  laws 
which  the  Court  interprets  and  which  the  President  applies.  Where 
does  that  leave  Congress,  last  or  first?  First,  If  I  could  have  my 
way.  But  I've  learned  from  Congress  that  I  cannot  have  my  way. 
History  has  given  the  Court  fin  t  place  by  giving  it  the  last  say;  and 
the  cumulative  initiative  of  o  ur  greatest  Presidents — Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Wilson.  an( .  the  two  Rooeevelts — has  given  the 
Executive  a  strategic  advanta^  e  over  the  legislative  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country. 

Many  legislators  complain  at  this.  But  complaint  is  not  enough. 
(Congress  lacks  even  a  congrei  sional  council  to  bring  It  abreast  of 
progressive  States,  like  Kansaj  and  Illinois,  that  are  attending  to 
their  leadership  through  legislative  councils.)  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress who  are  set  to  oppose  executive  reorganization  without  doing 
anything  to  facilitate  legislative  efficiency  do  but  advertise  to  the 
Nation  that  what  they  want  Is  inaction,  which  in  dvnamic  times 
like  these  means  reaction.  If  I  myself  do  not  complain  at  executive 
and  Judicial  dominance  in  ouj  present  constitutional  system,  it  is 
because  I  am  too  much  a  huiiorist  to  quarrel  with  history  about 
the  Judiciary,  too  much  a  rea:  Ist  weakly  to  envy  in  the  exectitive 
what  we  cannot  produce  In  th  >  legislative,  and  too  much  a  patriot 
to  wish  my  country  to  drift  lea  lerless  in  a  world  attuned  to  vibrant 
leadership.  I  know,  alas,  that  :  eadership  cannot  be  complained  into 
existence;  nor  can  it  be  leglslat(  d,  not  even  by  Congress  for  Congress. 

"Leadership  Is,"  I  repeat,  "as  leadership  does. Moreover, 

I  see  work  enough  left  for  Corn  rress  to  do,  work  that  It  can  actually 
do  and  honorably  do — and  woi  i  that  it  is  doing  today. 

This  work  is  not  the  finis  aed  product  which  Congress  turns 
out,  important  as  that  is  In  all  conscience.  Its  major  work  is 
but  the  finishing  process  wh  ch  It  applies  to  its  Members  and 
dramatizes  to  the  Nation.  (H?re.  Indeed,  whatever  must  be  done 
gets  done — and  little  else,  save  the  continuous  "lathering  of  one 
another's  ego.")  Though  not  all  wrongs  get  righted  in  Congress, 
all  needs  do  get  aired,  all  si  bjects  debated,  all  dissident  voices 
heard.  To  inform  the  public  iiind  through  public  debate,  to  allay 
private  aggressions  through  piiblic  hearings,  and  to  adjust  collec- 
tive tensions  through  public  compromise— this  Is  Congress  at 
work;  this  is  the  work  of  Con  jress.  Not  less  talk  but  more,  more 
debate  and  better — this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  very  principle 
of  revolution  is  peaceably  preserved  in  our  American  institutions 
and  the  spirit  of  evolution  Is  made  the  deepest  law  of  otir  land. 
Thus  Congress  saves  the  Conitltution  from  cultlsm,  and  thus  it 
furthers  civilization  through  t  le  high  art  of  continuotis  consulta- 
tion and  accommodation. 

Men  and  women  of  America,  you  may  still  think  Congress  "the 
cave  of  the  wind"  where  puny  men  do  but  mouth  their  way  to 
eminence.  But  I  tell  you  t  lat  It  is  a  gentle  wind;  it  blows 
few  people  ill  and  it  clears  of  mustlness  the  vasty  corridors  of  our 
national  life.  Touched  with  inirth  and  not  untouched  by  great- 
ness. Congress  is  our  people  themselves  incorporated.  (We  repre- 
sentatives, your  own  board  or  directors,  are  bone  of  your  bone 
and  sinew  of  yoxn-  sinews.)  Combining  as  best  we  may  the  ridicu- 
lous and  the  sublime,  the  co!  nlc  and  the  urgent,  we  labor  for  a 
cause  that  cannot  be  ever  w  lolly  lost  nor  ever  fully  won  We 
work,  indeed,  to  make  America  the  homeland  of  brave  men  of  free 
women,  of  happy  children. 

You  may  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled. 
But  still  you  like  tl  le  game  and  want  to  play. 
So  through  the  long,  long  night  will  we  unruffled 
Play  what  we  get  uiitU  the  break  of  day. 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  propose  a  toast  ko  our  honorable  body:  "Showman- 
ship and  statesmanship;  loni  may  they  Uve.  united,  aa  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statej ." 
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HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF   NSW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdai ,  March  15.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    DONAL )   H.    McLEAN,    OP    NEW    JERSEY 

FEBBUUIY  28,  1939 


Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ihclude  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the   193S  George  Washington  Birthday 
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celebration   of   William   Bsrrd   Chapter,   Daughters   of   the 
American  Revolution,  at  Richmond,  Va.: 

It  Is  appropriate  on  this  occasion  that  we  revere  the  memory  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  not  only  because  of  the  recurrence  of  his 
birth  date  but  because  at  this  particular  time  we  so  much  need  to 
be  reminded  of  his  philosophy  of  government.  Any  phase  of  that 
great  life  would  be  an  appropriate  guide  to  our  present-day  activi- 
ties. Washington  was  the  soul  of  America,  and  he  lives  with  ub 
today.  His  hopes  and  aspirations  for  his  countrymen  were  without 
the  taint  of  selfishness.  He  craved  no  financial  remuneration  or 
position  in  return  for  his  services  to  his  country,  and  consequently 
his  contributions  are  enduring. 

Some  will  say  that  the  doctrines  for  which  he  has  credit  were  not 
of  his  own  creation,  but  were  prepared  by  his  advisers.  Such  con- 
clusion need  not  be  regarded  as  in  derogation  of  Washington.  It  is 
a  smart  man  who  will  surround  himself  with  wise  counsel,  and  it  is 
a  great  man  whose  character  Justifies  his  leadership.  Thrse  things 
must  be  said  of  Washington.  It  was  his  character  that  inspired  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  American  people  and  fortified  them 
against  the  sacrifices  necessary  that  we  might  today  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges which  come  with  being  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

The  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  so  great  a  man  would  be 
entirely  without  purpose  if  it  were  not  made  the  occasion  for  a 
rededication  of  ourselves  to  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  Government  and  which  were  made  so  by  his  influence.  We 
are  Inviting  disaster  in  disregarding  his  advice  in  certain  phases  of 
our  international  relations  and  in  the  application  of  principles  in- 
tended to  guide  us  in  the  development  and  preservation  of  a  sys- 
tem best  suited  for  the  government  of  a  free  people. 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world.  Recent  events  have  made  us  anxious 
as  to  our  part  in  it.  George  Washington  advised  that  we  "observe 
good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all  nations  and  cultivate  p>eace  and 
harmony  with  all."  He  warned  against  "inveterate  antipathies 
against  p>artlcular  nations  and  passionate  attachments  for  others," 
and  \n-ged  that  "Just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be 
cultivated."  When  that  was  written  conditions  were  somewhat 
the  same  as  they  are  now.  William  Pitt  was  saying,  "England, 
having  saved  herself  by  her  energy,  would  save  Europe  by  her  ex- 
ample." If  Washington  were  speaking  to  us  now  he  would  probably 
say  that  we  are  indulging  in  too  much  talk  about  impending  war, 
in  too  many  antagonistic  references  to  our  neighbors.  He  would, 
perhaps,  repeat  what  he  said  to  posterity  in  his  Farewell  Message: 
"Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily 
to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  cause  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occa- 
sions of  dispute  occur.  •  •  •  The  peace,  often,  sometimes  per- 
haps the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the  victim." 

He  would  probably  say  the  place  of  America  in  world  affairs  Is  as 
an  example;  that  our  successful  existence  as  a  free  jjeople  should 
be  an  object  lesson  for  the  people  of  the  world  to  follow  if  they 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  are  ours. 

Interference  with  the  affairs  of  another  nation  tends  to  solidify 
its  people  in  the  support  of  their  government,  whatever  the  form 
and  no  matter  how  dictatorial  it  may  be.  We  seem  bent  on  creating 
fear  and  anxiety  among  ourselves,  and,  whether  designedly  or  not. 
we  are  engendering  the  suspicion  and  unfriendliness  of  other 
nations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agitate  a  war,  or  circulate  nimors 
of  war,  to  obtain  the  necessary  support  for  any  program  of  pre- 
paredness. The  adequacy  of  our  national  defense  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  trusted  leadership  of  the  experts  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  American  people  will  follow  that  leadership  with  unanimity 
when  occasion  requires.  Washington  admonished  us  "to  keep  our- 
selves, by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defense  posture." 
The  world  will  not  criticize  us  for  following  that  precept.  The 
American  people  will  have  less  enthusiasm  for  It  If,  as  an  excuse  for 
providing  adequate  national  defense,  we  fool  them  with  the  sp>ecter 
of  an  imaginary  foe.  and  nations  made  unfriendly  by  such  tactics 
will  not  recognize  oxu  virtues,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to 
profit  by  our  example. 

Our  danger  at  the  moment  Is  not  to  be  found  in  an  attack  from 
a  foreign  foe.  Our  real  danger  is  from  the  threat  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  In  any  system  of  preparedness  we  must 
be  certain  that  ova  ovsm  Government  is  sound  and  secure,  and  we 
need  to  evaluate  our  internal  situation  in  terms  of  national 
security.  We  are  told  that  Communists  and  Fascists  and  other 
organized  groups  would  overthrow  our  Government  by  force.  Seri- 
ous as  we  know  that  threat  to  be.  there  is  a  more  serious  challenge 
be3rond  it.  We,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  preservation,  may  ourselves  provide  the  machinery 
by  which  these  elements  may  attain  the  object  they  seek.  There 
are  weakening  practices  which  should  be  avoided  by  those  entrusted 
by  the  people  with  the  administration  of  their  Government. 

One  of  these  is  the  development  of  a  centralized  govenunent 
through  the  machinery  of  which  all  of  our  State  and  National 
affairs  may  become  concentrated  in  the  control  of  one  man  or  group 
of  men.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  avoid  this.  A  system  of  restraints  and  denials  of  power  was 
provided  to  prevent  the  Government  from  getting  too  far  beyond 
the  direct  control  of  the  people.  Our  Government  was  Intended 
to  be  a  government  of  principles,  not  of  individuals.  The  contro- 
versy for  supremacy  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  the  moment  the  Constitution  was  sent  out  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  States  for  ratification.  It  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  desire  to  preserve  the  liberty  which  had  been  won  at  so  much 
sacrifice  and  hardship  was  the  basis  for  most  of  it.  Increase  of 
population,  development  of  means  of  transportation  and  communl- 
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cation  have  Intensified  the  struggle  and  have  weakened  the  resist- 
ance of  the  States  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
The  inadequate  revenue  system  of  many  States  has  made  It  difficult 
for  them  to  finance  the  numerous  activities  of  present-day  demands. 
The  Federal  Government,  taxing  on  a  national  basis,  with  tre- 
mendous resoiu-ces  made  available  by  the  system  of  direct  taxation, 
under  the  sixteenth  amendment.  Is  called  upon  to  assist  In  ▼arlous 
enterprises  alleged  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 
and  there  has  developed,  as  a  direct  result,  a  system  whereby  sub- 
sidies are  granted  to  the  States.  By  accepting  these  subsidies  the 
States  must  conform  to  certain  requirements  laid  down  in  the  Fed- 
eral statutes,  admitting  a  degree  of  supervision  and  control  which 
does  violence  to  State  independence. 

The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  is  not  new.  but  until  recently 
it  has  been  predicated  on  some  element  that  found  Justification 
within  the  scope  of  the  activities  intended  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  improvement  of  navigable  waters  was  as  an  ad- 
junct to  Interstate  commerce  and  nationeil  defense;  likewise  the 
grants  of  public  lands  to  States  for  maintaining  colleges  required 
of  the  students  a  limited  amount  of  training  and  the  study  of 
military  science.  Lands  were  granted  to  railroads,  but  these  were 
with  the  Idea  of  developing  lands  not  yet  divided  into  States  which 
belonged  to  the  United  States;  subsidies  granted  for  the  purpoee 
of  building  ships  and  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine 
provided  that  the  ships  shotild  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  national 
defense  and  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  to  the  States  for  public  works 
and  essential  State  activities  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years 
with  the  idea  that  the  public  health,  public  roads,  and  education 
were  matters  in  which  the  States  had  a  common  interest,  and 
because  their  importance  transcended  State  boundaries,  and,  most 
recently,  with  no  other  Justification  than  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ln»  the  States  in  granting  relief  and  in  aid  of  economic  recovery. 
These  suggestions  for  Fc?deral  aid  uniformly  come  from  States  less 
fortunate  hoping  to  benefit  through  the  medltun  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion out  of  the  resources  of  others. 

In  1925  during  the  administration  of  President  Coolldge  the 
appropriations  for  those  purposes  amounted  to  $110,000,000  an- 
nually, as  compsired  to  billions  now  being  appropriated  annually. 
The  dangers  Incident  to  the  practice  have  frequently  attracted 
attention.  On  January  1.1,  1921.  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  In 
his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  referred  to  it  as  a  "sjjecies 
of  briljery"  and  recommended  that  every  project  presented  under 
the  pretense  that  the  State  would  receive  the  bounties  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  "closely  scrutinized."  On  April  9,  1924, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland  memoralized  Con- 
gress by  a  Joint  resolution  requesting  and  urging  the  repeal  of  all 
lows  which  authorized  appropriations  to  the  several  States  in  the 
form  of  Federal  aid  on  condition  that  similar  appropriations  be 
made  by  the  respective  States,  the  reason  given  beiiig  that  under 
this  system  a  State  was  compelled  to  undertake  work  which  It 
might  not  wish  to  undertake,  or  lose  its  share  of  the  Federal 
appropriation,  in  which  case  it  would  be  compelled  to  contribute 
in  taxes  to  the  work  of  other  States  of  which  its  people  dis- 
approved and  from  which  they  derived  no  benefit. 

The  enactment  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  is  responsible  for 
the  rapid  Increase  in  the  practice.  It  was  more  difficult  when  the 
requirement  was  that  taxes  had  to  be  raised  by  apportionment 
among  the  States.  The  sixteenth  amendment  gave  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  and  there  seems  no  limit 
to  which  that  power  may  l>e  exercised.  Congress  is  bo  far  re- 
moved from  direct  contact  with  the  people  that  it  does  not  suffer 
the  restraints  which  accompany  the  power  to  tax  by  local  or 
State  Governments,  which  are  constantly  and  directly  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  taxpayer. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  States  marshaling  their 
resources  under  emergency  conditions,  but  there  should  be  a  re- 
tvim  to  normal  conditions  as  soon  as  the  emergency  Is  passed. 
My  anxiety  is  toward  the  movement  that  would  make  these 
alphabetical  relief  agencies  a  permanent  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  is  contem- 
plated to  have  a  permanent  Board  with  a  reservoir  of  approved 
public  works  always  available  so  tiiat  when  a  downward  economlo 
trend  threatened  the  Federal  Government  could  take  quick,  effec- 
tive measures  to  halt  the  downward  curve  and  bend  it  upward 
before  economic  harm  were  done.  Maybe  so.  But  any  observer 
of  the  idiosyncracies  of  human  nature  and  political  partisans 
knows  that  some  way  would  be  found  to  open  the  fioodgates  of 
that  reservoir  around  election,  even  in  prosperous  times. 

The  obvious  political  significance  makes  it  easy  for  those  In 
control  of  the  purse  strings  to  comply  with  the  demands.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  Lb  increased.  Power  onoe 
attained  begets  power.  Bureaucracy  once  established  expends 
itself.  The  political  mind,  in  Its  desire  for  perpetuation  in  office, 
is  ever  ready  to  yield  to  those  Influences  which  will  provide  for  a 
constituency  benefits  which  otherwise  might  not  be  enjoyed  by 
those  possessing  the  voting  power.  These  elements  are  peculiarly 
active  at  this  time,  and  they  direct  our  thoughts  to  a  day  when  the 
States  win  no  longer  be  separate,  independent  entitles,  possessing 
their  own  sovereignty,  but  will  be  mere  administrative  agencies 
of  a  strong  central  government. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  how  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment it  is  possible  for  the  legislative  branch  to  become  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  Executive;  how  a  program  of  "must* 
legislation  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  dictation,  and  how 
large  sums  of  money  may  be  appropriated  annually  to  be  spent 
at   his   discretion   without   earmarlLlng  or  other   (Vesignatlon,   the 
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form  of  the  legislative  enactment  being  a  mere  subterfuge  to  ease 
the  conscience  of  legislators  and  administrative  officers,  and  an 
cfitensible  compliance  with  law  to  avoid  popular  criticism.  This 
power  to  raise  money,  and  to  spend  it  without  restraint,  can 
create  the  instrumentality  by  which  America  may  become  a 
totalitarian  state,  entirely  within  the  law. 

In  times  of  economic  distress  people  look  to  their  Government 
for  aid.  The  plea  of  necessity  results  In  shortsightedness  as  to 
the  consequences  of  these  Federal  contributions.  Under  the 
measures  enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  relief  and  bring  about 
recovery  from  depression  conditions,  contributions  were  made  on 
condition  that  like  amounts  would  be  contributed  by  the  States; 
also,  that  working  conditions  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  govern  the  operation,  and  specified  materials  should  be 
used,  ifiere  is  pending  In  Congress  a  bill,  pursuant  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  make  contributions  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  such  contributions, 
the  State  must  conduct  Its  educational  system  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

Congress  has  also  provided  for  making  large  contributions  of 
money  to  the  farmers,  but  to  obtain  such  contributions,  the 
farmer  must  comply  with  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  crop  he  can  produce.  We  have 
seen  that  large  amounts  of  money  may  be  appropriated  and  spent 
without  restraint  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors; we  have  seen  how  easily  this  money  can  be  raised  by  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  directly  the  Individual 
and  business,  and  we  have  seen  the  evils  that  can  flow  from  such 
practices  and  how  men  entrusted  with  such  power  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  serve  their  self-interest.  As  proof  of  this, 
reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  public  expenditxires  which 
were  largely  Increased  during  the  few  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding recent  elections,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  this  happened 
where  It  would  best  suit  the  personal  Interests  of  those  In 
authority.  It  is  the  weaknesses  of  human  kind  we  must  guard 
against.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  political  party.  We 
would  probably  find  like  evils  in  Government  no  matter  what 
party  happened  to  be  in  power. 

With  the  advancement  that  has  come  through  science  and  In- 
vention there  has  developed  an  expansion  in  the  power  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government.  The  general  welfare  p>erhap8 
requires  that  the  people  of  Maine  have  reason  to  think  more  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and  that  such  things  as  the  care 
of  the  underprivileged,  the  aged,  and  infirm  should  be  provided 
through  the  medium  of  social  security  laws  which  can  be  most 
efficiently  managed  through  a  government  In  which  all  of  the 
States  have  an  interest,  even  though  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
individual.  Tliere  is  a  tendency  to  permit  means  of  transporta- 
tion, communication,  flood-control,  and  electric-power  develop- 
ment to  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  the  manner  In  which  they  touch  the  lives  of  the 
people,  and  because  they  are  essentially  Interstate  services.  The 
operation  and  control  of  these  services  Is  the  power  of  which  I 
spoke,  when  once  attained  begets  power,  the  bureaucracy  which 
enlarges  itself. 

As  developments  have  come,  new  conditions  have  arisen,  but 
dangers  of  concentration  of  power  in  a  strong  central  Govern- 
ment should  give  us  as  much  concern  as  they  gave  the  founders. 
The  demand  for  its  enlargement  cannot  be  denied.  Some  sug- 
gest division  of  the  country  into  groups  of  States,  but  this  is  only 
a  step  toward  ultimate  concentration  of  power  in  one  place. 

The  stronger  the  Federal  Govrrrunent  becomes  the  more  our 
everj'day  life  is  directed  from  Washington,  the  further  will  the 
Government  be  removed  from  direct  popular  control.  Until  It 
shall  be  definitely  determined  that  the  Government  founded  by 
Washington  and  his  advisors  has  failed  to  serve  its  purposes,  it  is 
the  obligation  of  every  American  to  conform  to  it.  Oxii  Govern- 
ment has  met  every  emergency  which  has  arisen  for  150  years, 
and.  although  the  country  has  grown  in  size,  and  its  activities 
have  become  more  numerous  than  In  the  da;^  of  Washington, 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  its  disintegration  so  long  as  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  bullded  direct  Its  operations.  The 
exp>erience8  of  the  past  are  an  assurance  of  the  futiu"e.  We  tu-e 
only  concerned  with  present  abuses.  "The  habits  of  a  thinking 
people  in  a  free  country."  said  Washington,  "should  inspire  caution 
'in  those  Intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all 
the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed." 

In  what  I  have  had  to  say  It  has  been  my  hope  that  I  might 
stimulate  your  faith  in  ova  American  Institution  of  government. 
While  jMlntlng  out  to  you  tendencies  of  the  times  to  drift  away 
from  fundamental  principles,  and  by  drifting  weaken  the  safe- 
guards of  liberty,  or  because  of  necessity  and  exigencies  to  con- 
sciously disregard  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  so 
disregarding,  weaken  or  destroy  the  purposes  of  Washington  to 
establish  and  preserve  a  government  which  would  be  the  best 
government  ever  devised  for  a  free  people.  I  would  not  have  you 
believe  that  I  have  any  apprehension  of  any  immediate  change  In 
our  situation.    Ova  Constitution  has  been  described  by  Sir  William 


Gladstone  as  the  most  wonde-ful 
given  time  by  brain  and  purp)se 
as  Its  fundamental  principles  a  -e 
in    the    obligation    of    every    citizen 
public  life  and  of  our  patriotic 
participate  in  directing  the  tre  id 
those  who  possess  the  power  t< 
come  to  us  out  of  the  experience 
is  the  price  of  liberty." 
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document  ever  struck  off  at  a 

of  man.     It  will  endure  so  long 

properly  observed  and  applied.    It 

particularly    those    of    us    In 

societies,  to  constantly  observe  and 

of  the  times  and  the  attitudes  of 

preserve  or  destroy  that  which  haa 

of  the  ages.    "Eternal  vigilance 


Security  Act  to  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I    o, 

HON.  SANT:  AGO  IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


COMMISSIONER  FROM   PUERTO   RICO 

C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday 


Sp<  aker 


1,11 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.     Mr. 
Congress  I  devoted  a  great 
the  Social  Security  Act 
tiinately  I  was  unsuccessful 
cf  Congress  not  to  open 
time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ways 
sidering  recommendations 
and  from  groups  and 
ested  in  having  the  benefit^ 
and  more  generously  to 
within  its  scope,  I  want 
on  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Residen 
representing  1,800,000  loya 
constituents  the  same 
which  Congress  has  alreac^ 
in  every  other  area  in  the 
ritories  of  Alaska  and 
To  further  deprive  Puerto 
Social  Security  Act  would 
the  million  of  American 

Before  taking  up  the 
Act  which  are  most 
I  want  to  call  the  committeJB 
withstanding  our  limited 
deeply  interested  for  many 
of  our  people,  and  that  we 
which  compares  most 
States  which  lead  in  this 

In  order  that  this  House 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  beer 
condition  of  her  people.  I 
the  department  of  health 
1939,  which  are  as  follows: 


during  the  last  session  of 

deal  of  time  and  effort  to  have 

to  Puerto  Rico.      Unfor- 

because  of  the  desire  on  the  part 

law  to  any  amendment  at  that 


ex  tended 


th; 


ai  id  Means  Committee  is  now  con- 
from  the  Social  Security  Boaid 
orga^iizations  which  are  deeply  inter- 
under  the  act  flow  more  freely 
American  citizens  who  come 
tbday  to  again  renew  my  efforts 


Haw  aii 
F  ico 


of  health.. 


OflBce  of  commissioner  of  health: 
Office  of  the  conunissloner 
Insular  board  of  health- 
Child  welfare  laoard 

Division  of  property  and  a4coimts. 

Public  health  review 

General  expenses,  departnient  of  health. 


Total,  office  commissloni  sr  of  health- 


Division  of  public  health: 

Bureau  of  epidemiology  a^id  vital  statistics,  cen- 
tral office 

(Emergency  fvmd  for  con|trol  and  suppression  of 
epidemics  fl 0.000) 

Hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

Insular  leper  colony 


Bureau    of    general    sanll^iry 
office 

Division  of  foods  and 
Division  of  milk  suppliea. 


drujs 


March  16, 1939 


Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico, 

American  citizens,  I  ask  for  my 

consideration  and  the  same  treatment 

extended  to  American  citizens 

Jnited  States,  including  the  Ter- 

and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

of  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 

)e  not  only  unjust  but  unfair  to 

citii  ;ens  who  reside  in  the  island. 

sp<cific  titles  of  the  Social  Security 

important  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 

attention  to  the  fact  that  not- 

4nancial  resources,  we  have  been 

yeiars  in  the  health  and  welfare 

have  today  a  health  department 

favcjrably  with  those  of  many  of  the 

of  work. 

may  better  tmderstand  the  work 

doing  in  trying  to  improve  the 

\^ould  like  to  call  your  attention  to 

ippropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 


fi'ld 


Departi  lent  of  health 


$40.  265. 00 

5.212.25 

2. 370. 00 

22, 895.  00 

812.25 

80,097.79 

151,652.29 


160,371.25 


25.289.00 
31,786.00 


Total,  bureau  of  epidemi*  logy  and  vital  statistics.       217,  446.  25 


inspection,    central 

15.630.00 

15,  570. 00 

9, 880. 00 
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Department  of  tiealth — Continued 
DlTlslon  of  public  health — Continued. 

Bureau  of  general  inspection  of  construction  and 


plumbing . 
General  expenses 


$11. 970. 00 
2,500.00 


Total,  bureau  of  general  sanitary  Inspection 55, 550. 00 


Btireau  of  sanitary  engineering 

Bureau  of  Infant  hygiene 

(Additional  authorization  to  match  Federal  grants 

for     maternal     and     Infant     health    service, 

•76,175.60.) 

Bureau  of  tuberculosis 

Public-health  units  and  other  field  personnel 

(Additional  authorization  to  match  Federal  grants 

for  extending  the  services  of  the  public -health 

imits,  $46,000.) 

Biology  laboratory,  San  Juan 

Auxiliary  laboratory.  Ponce 

Auxiliary  laboratory,  Aguadllla 

Chemical  laboratory,  department  of  health 


88.725.00 
29, 476. 75 


13, 245. 00 
463,  266.  75 


46.  784.  75 
9.  862.  00 
7.  900. 00 

24,  840.  00 


Total,  division  of  public  health 957, 096. 50 


Division  of  public  welfare: 

Section  of  public  welfare,  central  office 

Bureau  of  social  welfare 

(Additional  authorization  to  match  Federal  grants 

for  aid  to  crippled  cliildren,  $52,110.52.) 
(Additional  authorization  to  match  Federal  grants 
for  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Btireau,  $10,000.) 

Insular  home  for  boy's 

Insular  home  for  girls 

Institute  for  blind  children 

Blind  asylvun  for  the  indigent  of  Puerto  Rico 

District  hospital.  Ponce 

Antitubercular  sanatorium  in  Rio  Piedras _... _ 

Care    of    tuberculous    patients,    San    Juan 

Maintenance  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  xinder  the 

control  of  the  department  of  healtli 

Insular  insane  asylum 


61,974.00 
24.000.00 


84.  195.  20 
70. 575.  50 
25.  746.  00 
33; 082. 00 
43, 842. 00 
152.849.50 
10,619.00 

68.000.00 
238.  350.  50 


Total,  division  of  public  welfare 813, 233. 70 

Total,  department  of  health 1.921,982.49 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  14.  1939,  I  introduced  bill 
H.  R.  4082,  which  is  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  titles  I,  V,  VI, 
and  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Puerto  Rico  so  as  to 
enable  the  island  government  to  extend  its  health  and  wel- 
fare activities  through  the  Federal  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion provided  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  through  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  authoiized  to  ad- 
minister an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,150,000  for  grants  to 
States,  which  is  apportioned  as  follows:  (1)  $3,800,000  for 
maternal-  and  child-health  services;  (2)  $2,850,000  for  serv- 
ices for  crippled  children;  and  (3)  $1,500,000  for  child -welfare 
services. 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Lenixwt,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  states  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  maternal-  and  child-health  services  to  be  as 
follows: 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  to  extend  and  to  strengthen  services  for  mothers  and  children  in 
rural  areas,  in  areas  suffering  from  severe  economical  distress, 
and  among  groups  in  special  need.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
been  hitherto  and  for  the  most  part  outside  the  reach  of  health 
and  welfare  services  that  have  been  more  generally  available  in 
cities. 

Miss  Lenroot  also  explains  that  a  uniform  allotment  of 
$20,000  is  to  be  made  to  each  State,  plus  an  additional  amovmt 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  live  births  and  to  the  finan- 
cial need  of  the  State. 

In  connection  with  this  part^of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  in  the  position  to  improve  and  to  extend  the  mater- 
nal- and  child-health  services,  child-welfare  services  thrcugh 
its  bureau  of  infant  hygiene.  The  standard  of  this  bureau 
has  been  approved  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  island 
bureau  is  so  organized  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  comply  with 
any  anticii»ited  future  requirements.  In  connection  with 
maternal  and  child-health  and  welfare  services,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  my  bill  being  approved  by  Congress,  the  insular 


government  has  already  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $76,- 
175.50  to  match  the  Federal  grants  under  parts  1  and  2  ot 
title  5. 

With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  social-security  pro- 
gram which  relates  to  child-welfare  services,  Miss  Lenroot 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  appropriation  of  Si. 500.000  for  child  welfare,  to  be  aUotted 
$10,000  to  each  State  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  rund 
poptilatlon,  is  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
With  State  public-welfare  agencies  in  establishing,  extending,  and 
strengthening,  especially  in  predominantly  rural  areas.  pubUc- 
welfare  services  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent, 
and  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. These  grants  ai-e  to  be  used  for  payment  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  district,  county,  or  other  local  chlid-welfare  services  in 
areas  predominantly  riiral,  for  developing  State  services,  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  furthering  of  community  child-welfare 
organizations  in  rural  areas  and  In  areas  which  liave  a  special 
need  for  this  tsrpe  of  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Department  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  engaged  in  child-welfare  work  for  some  time. 
Although  it  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  because  of  finan- 
cial limitations,  it  is  sufBciently  well  organized  to  be  able  to 
extend  these  services  without  any  serious  change  in  Its  present 
organization.  All  that  is  needed  is  additional  field  personnel 
to  aid  the  specialists  now  in  charge.  In  preparation  for 
extending  child-welfare  work,  and  in  order  to  match  the 
Federal  grant,  the  insular  government  has  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $10,000.  The  insular  government  has  also  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $52,110.50  in  order  to  match  the 
F^eral  grant  for  aid  to  crippled  children,  which  services  are 
also  administered  by  the  bureau  of  social  welfare. 

Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive Nation-wide  health  program  through  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $8,000,000.  This  appropriation 
is  to  be  allotted  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
In  order  to  participate  in  the  plan,  it  is  imderstood  that  the 
States  and/or  Territoilal  organizations  must  have  a  health 
department  which  complies  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  A  qualified  full-time  State  or  Territorial  health  ofiBcer; 

(2)  an  acceptable  vital-statistics  service;  (3)  an  acceptable 
State  public-health  laboratory  service;  (4)  adequate  service 
for  study,  promotion,  and  supervision  of  maternal  and  child 
health;  (5)  adequate  services  for  study,  prc»notion.  and  guid- 
ance of  local  activities,  for  control  of  preventable  diseases, 
and  for  health  promotion;  and  (6)  services  for  study,  pro- 
motion, and  supervision  of  environmental  sanitation. 

Furthermore,  the  following  conditions  are  required  for  par- 
ticipation of  a  local  State  service  through  the  State  or  Terri- 
torial organization:  First,  the  public  health  service  of  the 
city,  county,  or  district  should  be  imder  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  health  oflBcer;  second,  the  personnel  of  the  city, 
coimty,  or  district  health  department  should  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  full-time  health  officer,  such  medical  assistants  as 
public-health  nurses  and  sanitary  officers  or  clerks  as  will 
insure  at  least  the  minimum  of  effective  health  service  com- 
mensurate with  the  population  and  health  problem  of  the 
area  concerned. 

In  connection  with  this  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  I 
want  to  call  the  House's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  public-health  program. 
Her  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1939, 
for  health  work  amotmts  to  more  than  $1,100,000.  TTiere  can 
be  no  question  but  that  her  department  of  health  is  suffi- 
ciently well  organized  and  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work 
contemplated  under  this  title  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  My  purpose  in  asking 
that  the  benefits  of  this  title  be  extended  to  Puerto  Rico  is 
so  that  we  may  improve  and  expand  the  work  now  being  done 
by  insular  departments  of  health.  The  island  government 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $46,000  to  carry  out  this 
part  of  the  Federal  health  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  problem  of  old-a«e  assistance  Is 
not  a  serious  one,  nevertheless  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  take  care  of  persons  who  have  reached  the  age 
when  they  can  no  longer  engage  m  useful  employment.    On 
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May  15  of  last  year  the  Insular  government  approved  legis- 
lation creating  a  commission  for  old-age  assistance  and  cre- 
ating a  special  fund  to  assist  them.  While  the  returns  under 
this  act  are  not  yet  suflBcient  to  match  the  Federal  grant 
under  title  I,  we  nevertheless  desire  that  this  title  be  now 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  old-age  assistance  as  soon  as  the  island  treasury  permits 
it.  To  postpone  action  at  this  time  would  only  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  wait  so  much  longer  once  our  financial  posi- 
tion will  enable  us  to  match  the  Federal  grant.  I  therefore 
urge  that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to  Puerto  Rico 
with  respect  to  this  title. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  grants  to  the 
States  and  Territories  for  aid  to  the  blind.  For  many  years 
the  insular  department  of  health  has  done  extensive  work 
in  the  care,  treatment,  and  education  of  the  blind.  As  I 
have  already  explained,  the  annual  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  amount  to  more  than  $48,000.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  grants  Puerto  Rico  will  be  in  a  stronger  and  better 
position  to  help  out  these  poor  unfortunates  who  in  most  cases 
are  practically  helpless  and  in  need  of  care,  treatment,  assist- 
ance, and  training.  The  extension  of  this  title  of  the  act  to 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  blind  persons 
who  are  now  receiving  but  little  of  the  help  and  assistance 
which  they  need  so  badly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  short  talk  to 
outline  all  of  the  work  of  the  insular  department  of  health. 
I  have  briefly  taken  up  only  those  activities  which  have  a 
definite  relationship  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  From  my 
statements  you  will  agree  that  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  well -organized  branch  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment, that  it  has  carefully  provided  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  past,  and  that 
It  is  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Besides  it  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
all  the  skilled  personnel  necessary  to  administer  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  will  become  available  under  the  several 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  effective  work  done 
by  the  department  of  health  in  the  past  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty that  its  high  standards  will  be  maintained  with  the 
additional  funds  which  she  will  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  to  the  need  for  expanding  the  health  and 
welfare  work  in  Puerto  Rico,  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
the  Federal  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  will  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  put  her  in  a  position  to  further 
expand  her  work  in  this  field. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  House  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  my  bill,  H.  R.  4082,  when  the  social-security 
bill  be  favorably  reported. 

AuTHOBrms  and  PERsoNALrms  Favoring  thk  Extension  or  ths 
SociAi.  Security  Law  to  Puerto  Rico 

EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS 

President  Roosevelt  haa  said  that  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  omission  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7260. 
although  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  in- 
cluded. 

I  very  much  regret  this  omission.  However,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  as  soon  as  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  was 
prepared,  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  took  up  this  matter  with  solicitors  of 
ths  Department  and  is  submitting  an  amendment  which,  if 
^Qpted,  will  rectify  this  situation  insofar  as  Puerto  Rico  is 
cOBcerned. 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  William 
Green,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  Douchton.  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "that  he  wishes  very  much  that 
the  provisions  of  the  social -security  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be  extended  to  the  people 
Of  Puerto  Rico." 

The  House  Resolution  4120.  as  originally  introduced,  provided 
that  "As  used  in  this  title  the  term  'State'  shall  Include  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia."  I  understand 
that  the  social-security  measure  as  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee does  not  include  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  its  provisions  are 
extended  to  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  should  t>e  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  social- 
Justice  provisions  of   this  legl^aatlon  herein  referred   to.     May  I 


aud 


ask,   in   the   name   of   labor 
Puerto  Rico,  that  you  favor 
provisions  of  the  social-securfty 
actment  by  the  House  Ways 


ment  to  H.  R.  7260,  the  social 
The  amendment  related  to 
grants  for  old-age  assistance 


form  provides  for  grants  for 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska 
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of  the  organization  of  labor  in 
1  he  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 

legislation  recommended  for  en- 
),nd  Means  Committee. 


Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  MiLLARo  E.  Ttdings,  enc  osed  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amend- 

titles  I,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  dealing  with 
lid  to  dependent  children,  maternal 


and  child  welfare,  and  public-  lealth  work.    The  bill  in  its  present 


these  purposes  to  the  States,  the 
land  Hawaii,  but  not  to  the  insular 
possessions.  The  proposed  aiiendment  would  extend  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "State,"  where  used  in  those  titles  to  Include 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  need  for  aid  of  this  ^rt  in  those  possessions  Is  at  least 

Territories.  It  Is  demonstrable  by 
figures  that  in  the  case  of  t>uerto  Rico  actual  need  per  capita 
is  very  much   greater  than   i:  i   any  State  of   the  Union.     Puerto 

from  legislation  designed  to  benefit 
the  American  people  as  a  whde  to  the  cost  of  which  Puerto  Rico 
has  contributed.  _but  the  beijeflts  of  which  were  not  applicable 

to  be  no  Just  reason  for  discrim- 
inating against  these  possess tns.  Indeed,  because  of  their  lack 
of  representation  in  Congrea  i,  It  seekns  to  me  that  we  should 
be  particularly  solicitous  that  they  do  suffer  economically  through 
their  lesser  political  status. 

In  the  original  economic  setiirity  bill — H.  R.  4120 — ^Puerto  Rico 
was  included  among  the  States  entitled  to  grants  under  the  titles 

and  V.  In  the  present  bill — H.  R. 
7260 — Puerto  Rico  has  been  ei  eluded  and  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated   have   beei    somewhat  reduced.     The   proposed 

amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


amendment  would  restore  the 


ated   in  those  titles  In  the  original  bill,  in  order  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  island  F>ossessions. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  jlltmeyer.  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Pei  kins,  the  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Secur:  ty,  that  "the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  has  never  given  spec  flc  consideration  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  security  leglslatUn  should  cover  the  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  Sta  es,"  and  that  he  believes,  therefore, 
that  I  am  free  to  make  sue  i  recommendations  on  this  subject 


as  I  deem  proper. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need 


social  security  in  these  possess  Ions,  I  strongly  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

TTie  bill  to  which  I  am  referring  is  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That 
Social  Security  Act,  approved 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  When  used 

"(1)    The  term  'State'   (exc*pt 
Includes   Alaska,   Hawaii,   anq 
used   in   titles  V  and   VI    ( 
includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
When  used  in  section  531  it 

"(2)    The  term   'United 
sense    (except  when  used  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Dist.  _ 
V  and  VI  It  means  the  Stat^ 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)   The  term  'person' 
a  partnership,  or  a  corporatlot 

"(4)    The   term   'corporatloi 
companies,  and  insurance  core 

"(5)   The  term  'shareholder 
tion.  Joint-stock  company,  or 

"(6)    The  term  'employee 


Bt^section  (a)   of  section  1101  of  the 
Augtist  14,  1935,  is  hereby  amended 


The  Enslavement  of 
Composers  by  Unfair 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAN 
THE    HOUSE    OF 


Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr. 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 


for  aid  of  this  sort,  so  essential  to 


n  this  act — 

when  used  In  titles  V  and  VT) 

the   District   of   Columbia.     When 

when   used   in  section   531)    it 

Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ificludes  Hawaii. 

when   used   In  a  geographical 

itles  V  and  VI)    means  the  States, 

'  of  Columbia.    When  used  In  titles 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 


ex  ;ept 


r.rl(  t 


an  individual,  a  trust  or  estate, 
•   includes   associations.   Joint-stock 


core  panies 


includes  a  member  in  an  assocla- 
Insurance  company, 
includes  an  ofBcer  of  a  corijoration." 
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the  following  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  3,  1936: 

Mr.  Blantok.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  40  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Si»ovich|. 

Mr.  SaovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  subject  of  copyright  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
complicated  problems  that  confronts  the  Members  of  Congreos 
today. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  o* 
copyright  legislation  so  that  any  Member  of  Congress  may  be  In  • 
position  to  comprehend  all  the  complexities  and  ramifications 
Involved  in  this  extremely  technical  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  search  through  the  writings  of  ancient 
and  medieval  times  and  not  find  a  word  indicative  of  any  right 
possessed  by  the  author  of  a  book  to  control  the  mxiltiplicatlon  of 
copies. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  of  civilization  all  books  were  written  by 
hand  with  colored  initial  Illumination,  sometimes  talcing  yean 
to  produce  one  book.  This  method  made  it  difficult  and  expensive 
to  multiply  copies.  In  the  year  1454  Guttenberg  invented  the 
movable  type  of  printing,  which  made  the  multiplication  of  copies 
extremely  easy  and  brought  the  printed  text  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people  of  Europe.  It  was  this  great  Invention,  accidentally 
discovered,  that  brought  about  the  Renaissance  of  literature  and 
made  It  possible  for  learning,  culture,  and  education  to  be  dis- 
seminated amongst  the  p>eoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1533  King  Henry  vni  requested  the  Pope  to  grant 
him  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  Anne  Boleyn.  Clement  the  Seventh, 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Catholic  Church,  refused  to  grant 
his  request.  Henry  Vin  severed  all  spiritual  relationships  with 
the  Catholic  Church  and  founded  the  religious  reformation  in 
England  and  named  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  supreme 
power  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  control  the  publication  of  pwunphlets  opposing  his 
action  in  regard  to  the  differences  between  himself  and  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  Heru^  VHI,  King  of  England,  issued  special  exclusive 
licenses  to  20  printers  of  his  kingdom,  granting  them  a  monopoly 
to  print  such  books  as  passed  his  censorship.  The  shrewd  Henry 
required  all  printers  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  7  years,  thus 
assuming  control  of  the  printing  craft  from  all  angles. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Vm  in  1547,  up  to  the  year  1776,  an 
acrimonious  controversy  raged  between  printers,  bookseUers,  and 
lawyers  as  to  whether  the  right  to  multiply  copies  of  their  books 
was  a  privilege  or  an  Inherent  property  right.  The  courts  finally 
decided  this  function  to  be  a  property  right. 

During  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  Charles  I, 
the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  the  reigns  of  Charles  n,  James  n, 
William  and  Mary,  up  to  Anne,  the  controversy  raged  without 
abatement.  In  Anne's  time  Scottish  printers  were  flooding  the 
English  market  with  their  piratical  publications,  underselling  the 
English  printers  in  their  own  land.  The  English  publishers  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament  for  relief,  and  Dean  Swift  is  reputed  to  have 
drawn  the  so-called  Statute  of  Anne  granting  the  English  pub- 
lishers protection  against  the  infringement  of  the  Scots.  This 
act  was  probably  the  first  copyright  law  ever  enacted  in  the  history 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Queen  Anne  statute  was  that  It  placed  copy- 
right in  the  name  of  the  publisher  Instead  of  the  author.  This 
made  the  author  the  intellectual  slave  of  the  publisher,  and  this 
grievous  error  has  been  perpetrated  in  every  copyright  law  of  our 
Nation  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Queen  Anne  statute  provided  that  the  person  breaking  that 
law  should  he  fined  a  penny  a  page,  one-half  the  fine  to  go  to  the 
Crown  and  the  other  half  to  the  printer  or  bookseUer  whose 
rights  had  been  Infringed. 

The  Queen  Anne  statute  further  provided  that  If  a  bookseller 
charged  too  high  a  price  for  the  publications  he  sold,  on  com- 
plaint before  named  officials  he  was  haled  before  the  bench  and 
fined  5  poxmds  sterling,  and  Anne  got  half  of  that.  Books  In 
Latin,  Greek,  or  other  foreign  languages  were  exempted  from  the 
effects  of  the  statute  of  Aruie. 

George  I  and  George  II  reigned  and  passed  on.  Under  the 
regime  of  George  III  revolution  broke  out  In  the  American  Colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  and  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  nation.  The  colonies,  and  later  the  States,  had  passed 
separate  copyright  laws,  which  were  limited  to  their  own  terri- 
tories. Connecticut  led  off  and  New  York  was  last.  Delaware 
never  passed  a  copyright  act.  To  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress were  submitted  a  series  of  petitions  for  a  clarification  of 
the  various  State  copyright  laws.  These  petitions  were  turned 
over  to  a  committee  of  Congress  composed  of  Madison.  WiUiamson, 
and  Izard.  Congress  took  action  in  a  resolution  dated  May  2, 
1783.  which  read: 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States,  to 
secure  to  the  authors  or  publishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto 
printed,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  the  copyright  of  such  books  for  a 
certain  time  not  less  than  14  years  from  the  first  publication:  and 
to  secure  to  the  said  authors,  if  they  shall  survive  the  term  first 
mentioned,  and  to  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
the  copjrright  of  such  books  for  another  term  of  time  not  less  than 
14  years,  such  copy  or  exclusive  right  of  printing,  publishing,  <» 
vending  the  same,  to  be  secured  to  the  original  authors  or  pub- 
lishers, their  executors,  adn^nistrators,  and  assigns,  by  such  laws 
and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  several  States  may  deem 
proper." 
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When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  there 
much  discussion  as  to  how  the  accepted  rights  of  authors  and 
Inventors  should  be  protected:  and  flnadly,  under  the  inspiring 
Influence  of  the  leading  author,  inventor,  and  scientist  of  th« 
United  States.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1787.  Pickney,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
the  adoption  of  article  I,  section  8.  paragraph  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  states: 

"Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  •  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries." 

The  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  In  its  second  session, 
on  May  31,  1790.  passed  the  original  Copyright  Act  of  the  United 
States.  This  act  was  a  digest  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  Great  Britain  and  the  copvright  acts  of  the  varloua 
States.  The  phrase  "sole  right  and  liberty"  of  the  Copyright  Stat- 
ute of  Anne  was  used  twice  in  reference  to  the  first  term  of  14 
years  and  "exclusive  right"  of  the  Constitution  for  the  second  t«nn 
of  14  years. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1790  applied  to  maps,  charts,  and  books. 
The  new  Immigrants  needed  maps  to  Indicate  the  routes  they 
might  take  toward  the  free  land  in  the  new  country;  charts  to 
show  the  water  routes;  copyright  on  books  to  protect  the  future 
development  of  American  authors,  since  there  were  few  American 
authors  at  that  time.  The  majority  of  the  immigrant  families  had 
only  two  books.  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  It  might  Interest  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  to  know  that  the  first 
American  history  written  by  an  American  over  200  years  ago  was 
the  work  of  Cadwallader  Ck)lden,  of  colonial  days.  CadwaUader 
Golden  was  one  of  the  forebears  of  Congressman  CHAaucs  J. 
CoLDKN,  of  California,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Patents. 
The  title  of  the  work  was  "A  History  of  the  Five  Tribes"  and  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
people  to  protect  the  New  York  colonies  engaged  In  the  fur  trade 
of  New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  fur  traders  who  operated  from  Montreal.  Judge 
Charles  S.  Golden,  of  Queens.  N.  Y..  and  other  Coldens  are  de- 
scendants of  this  early  pioneer,  historian.  tx)tanlst,  scientist,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York.  The  Copyright  Act  of  1790 
lasted,  unamended,  xintll  AprU  1302.  when  the  benefits  of  the  first 
act  were  extended  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching 
historical  and  other  prints.  In  1819  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  circuit  courts  In 
law  and  equity  to  original  cognizance  of  suits,  actions,  controver- 
sies, and  cases  "arising  tmder  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
granting  or  confirming  to  authors  or  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings.  Inventions,  and  discoveries  " 

Note  the  use  of  the  words  "granting"  and  "confirming."  In  the 
Constitution  the  word  used  Is  "sectiring." 

In  1831  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  "to  amend  the  several  acta 
respecting  copyright."  Between  that  time  and  the  present.  26 
amendments  of  the  law  on  aipyright  have  passed  Congress.  Copy- 
right to  dramatic  productions  was  accompllEhed  by  the  act  of  1856. 
which  encoxiraged  and  protected  the  latent  capacities  of  potential 
dramatists  of  that  time  and  the  future,  and  to  photographs  by  the 
act  of  1865.  due  mainly  to  the  extraordinsuTr  photographic  work 
of  the  famous  Brady.  The  Copyright  Acts  of  1870.  1874,  1891.  1887, 
and  1909  were  of  major  importance,  particularly  the  Copyright  Acts 
of  1871.  1897.  and  1909.  In  which  was  inserted  the  manufacturing 
clauses,  which  compelled  books  In  English  to  be  print<Kl  In  the 
United  States  whether  written  by  Americans  or  foreigners,  thus 
protecting  the  American  printing  industry  and  printers  from  the 
Importation  of  foreign  books  printed  in  English  and  manufactured 
abroad  by  Europ>ean  cheap  labor:  only  under  these  conditions  would 
American  copyright  be  granted. 

Prom  1909  up  to  the  present  time,  1936,  a  period  of  27  years,  no 
Important  amendments  have  been  passed  by  Congress  that  change 
the  basic  elements  of  the  copyright  law.  Revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  communications,  such  as  radio  broadcasting,  wired  wire- 
less, and  the  application  of  the  spoken  word  or  dialog  to  motion 
pictures  have  brought  entirely  new  phases  to  the  transfer  of 
thoughts  from  the  author  to  the  auditor.  To  these  accomplished 
facts  must  be  added  television,  which,  although  Just  out  of  the 
research  laboratory,  has  progressed  far  enotigh  to  competent  observ- 
ers to  be  ready  for  public  performance  reaching  into  every  house- 
hold In  the  country.  chaUenging  the  future  stabUlty  of  radio, 
motion  pictures,  theaters,  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
publications. 

All  of  these  methods  of  communication  far  removed  from  type, 
lithography,  or  the  later  methods,  require  protection,  and  that 
protection  can  only  be  given  throiagh  the  copyright  bill  that  X 
have  introduced  In  Congress. 

For  226  years,  from  1709  to  1936,  the  author,  the  creator  of 
intellectual  offspring,  has  been  demanding  the  right  to  copyright 
In  his  own  name  instead  of  the  name  of  the  stepfather — ^the 
publisher.  The  copyright  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  H.  R.  11420.  emancipates  the  author  from  his 
bondage  to  the  publisher  and  releases  him  from  intellectual  peon- 
age. For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  copyright  la 
granted  to  the  author  m  my  copyright  blU. 

E^reryone,  Including  the  publishers,  now  seem  agreed  that,  start- 
ing with  the  author  as  the  copyright  owner,  all  rlghta,  titles,  and 
Interest  derived  In  any  part  of  his  work  will  be  clearer,  better 
protected,  and  more  easily  traced.  Let  us  shatter  the  mlllctoiM 
that  has  been  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  author  since  the  ttm^ 
of  Henry  vm.  due  to  Henry's  sinister  intention  to  control  tn» 
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print  by  monopolies  granted  to  publications.  In  patents,  the 
letters  patent  is  granted  to  the  Inventor  and  not  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Then,  why  should  not  the  author  be  given  the  same 
right  to  have  copyright  in  his  own  name  as  the  Inventor  has  letters 
patent  in  his  own  name?  Why  make  flesh  out  of  the  Inventor  and 
fish  out  of  the  author? 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  the  author  can  never  lose  copy- 
right except  by  his  own  act.  either  by  assignment  through  sale  or  by 
granting  a  license  to  print.  Under  my  bill  the  author  has  the  right 
to  the  divisibility  of  copyright.  That  means  that  every  author  has 
complete  legal  right  to  convey  any  and  all  privileges  to  licensees.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  provision,  the  author  of  a  novel  may  legally 
license  the  serial  rights  to  a  magazine,  book  rights  to  a  book  pub- 
lisher, theatrical  rights  to  a  manager,  motion-picture  rights  to  a 
producer,  and  radio  rights  to  a  broadcaster.  My  bill  further  protects 
the  licensee  to  the  same  extent  as  the  present  act  protects  the  copy- 
right proprietor.  Without  looking  to  anybody  else,  the  licensee  has 
the  absolute  legal  right  to  enforce  and  protect  his  license.  This 
again  makes  for  clarity  of  titles,  and  clarity  of  title  is  as  essential 
to  the  author  as  it  is  to  the  licensee. 

My  bill  protects  the  innocent  infringer.  The  present  law,  except 
In  the  case  of  certain  infringements  by  motion-picture  producers, 
takes  no  account  of  innocence  In  Infringement.  My  bill  takes  ac- 
count of  innocence;  for  Instance,  Innocent  printers  who  act  merely 
to  print  a  work  and  have  no  other  Interest  in  It  are  subject  only  to 
Injunctions  against  future  printings. 

Aside  from  these  specific  instances,  all  innocent  infringers  are 
treated  alike  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  and  are  protected  by 
provisions  which  limit  the  amount  of  recovery  and  the  character  of 
the  remedy  when  the  Infringement  Is  Innocently  performed. 

The  Slrovlch  copyright  bill  provides  a  single  term  of  56  years 
In  place  of  the  present  dual  terms  of  28  years.  I  believe  the  long 
single  term  to  be  better  for  the  author  than  two  split  terms. 
Once  his  or  her  copyright  is  granted,  it  Is  granted  for  the  full 
term  and  no  further  attention  by  the  author  Is  required  to  protect 
his  rights  under  the  grant. 

In  European  nations  which  are  signatories  to  the  Bern  Conven- 
tion, which  convention  was  created  for  the  protection  of  literary  and 
artistic  works,  no  formalities  whatever  are  necessary  to  secure 
copyright.  In  our  country  for  a  period  of  146  years  we  required 
registration,  notice,  and  publication.  The  author  is  required  to 
place  upon  his  work  a  copyright  notice  and  to  register  his  work 
In  the  Copyright  Office  in  Washington  and  deposit  copies  of  his 
work  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights.  The  Exjropean  method  of 
copyright  is  known  as  the  automatic  copyright,  bc'cause  no  for- 
malities whatsoever  are  required.  In  America  we  demand  regis- 
tration notices  and  publication,  in  order  that  everyone  may  know 
the  names  of  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  fact  that  the 
work  has  been  copyrighted. 

To  my  mind,  the  automatic  copyright  method,  which  is  the 
European  system.  Is  a  most  dangerous  one.  It  Is  conducive  to 
countless  suits  of  Infringement  and  rackets,  which  woTJld  bring 
chaos  and  confusion  to  the  author  and  publisher.  The  American 
system  Is  simple  and  well  understod  by  authors  and  publishers, 
and  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American  people,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  about  800  suits  for  infringement 
of  cop3rright  have  been  brcught  in  the  last  100  years,  most  of 
these  In  the  last  decade. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  Eiurop>ean  method  of  copyright,  as  set 
forth  In  the  Bern  Convention,  while  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  under  the  absolute  dominance  of  dictators,  where  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action,  and  freedom 
to  worship  God  is  denied  to  the  Inhabitants  of  these  countries,  and 
the  works  of  the  greatest  scholars  are  being  burned  In  the  fires  of 
bigotry.  America  will  be  false  to  the  democratic  traditions  em- 
bodied In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  concentrated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.     | Applause.] 

If  the  United  States  of  America  declines,  through  legislative  ac- 
tion, to  enter  the  Bern  Convention,  my  bill  endows  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  he  should  find  In  any  foreign 
country  any  prohibitions  or  limitations  of  any  sort  detrimental  to 
....American  copyright  holders,  with  power  to  apply  to  those  countries 
the  same  prohibitions  or  limitations  that  they  have  applied  to 
American  citizens  and  such  additional  measures  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  The  President,  by  proclamation,  may  fix  the  methods 
by  which  aliens  can  obtain  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  may  revoke  any  retaliatory  proclama- 
tion against  a  foreign  country  when  such  country  has  renxrved  the 
causes  that  led  to  such  retaliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  order 
to  Indicate  the  significance  of  the  Bern  Convention,  let  me  give  you 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  this  so-called  Intellectual  league  of 
nations. 

In  1878  an  international  literary  and  artistic  society  was  formed 
In  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  the  purpose  in 
view  of  extending  copyright  ptotectlon  beyond  national  frontiers. 
It  held  annual  meetings  in  various  European  capitals. 

The  project  of  a  general  convention  for  world-wide  cop3nrlght 
protection  and  the  formation  of  an  international  copyright  union 
was  advanced  at  the  meeting  of  1882;  the  Swiss  Government  issued 
invitations  to  an  official  conference,  which  was  convened  in  1884 
and  followed  by  a  larger  one  in  1885.  the  latter  including  a  con- 
sultative delegate  from  the  United  States. 

This  original  Bern  Convention  creating  an  international  union 
for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works  was  ratified  and 
entered  into  force  in  1887.  By  Its  terms  the  contracting  States 
'constituted  into  a  union  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
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authors  over  their  literary  and 
the  countries  of  the  union  were 
which  the  respective  national 
grant  to  natives,  such  enjoyment 
ment  of  the  conditions  ana 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  w4rk 
other  countries  could  not  exceed 
of  origin. 

Thus  the  ke3mote  of  the 
of  literary  and  artistic  property, 
with  the  requirements  of  the 
or  the  country  where  he  first 

The  convention  was  appUcabli! 
it  came  into  force,  had  not  fallen 
country  of  origin.     The  countries 
free  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
by  its  own  domestic  legislation. 
The  union  was  provided  with 
charged   with   the  collection 
tion   and   preparation   for   s 
in  order  that  the  convention 
amended. 

The   first   such   revision   took 
Paris.   May   4.    1896.   of   an 
undertook  to  clarify  certain  of 
1886  and  to  increase  its  protective 
United   States  Diplomatic 
conference  at  Paris. 

A  complete  revision  was 
Berlin  in   1908.  at  which  an 
present.     The    revised    conventl4)n 

The  latest  revision  ol  the 
union  for  the  protection  of  literary 
at  Rome  in  1928.     The  revised 
behalf  of  33  countries.     The 
not  authorized  to  sign. 

Compared    with    1908.   the 
unimportant.    There  are.  however 
in  half  a  dozen  others 
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fields  of  literary  endeaTor,  such  as  newsi>apers,  periodicals,  books, 
and  mijsic. 

The  copyrighted  works  of  nationals  of  other  countries  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  almost  every  country  of  the  Union.  For- 
eign nations  have  enacted  a  variety  of  oppressive  and  discriminatory 
regulations  and  special  laws  applying  only  to  nonresidents,  to  har- 
ness the  motion-picture  Industry,  and  to  curtail  the  Importation 
of  American  films.  There  are  special  regulations  sxich  as  quotas, 
"kontlngents",  and  other  economic  and  legal  restrictions  under 
separate  laws  governing  cc^yrlghted  works  that  hamper  the  free  and 
unfettered  distribution  of  American  pictures  abroad.  There  are  op- 
pressive taxes  on  royalties  accruing  from  copyrighted  works  payable 
to  nonresidents  of  such  countries.  There  are  Importation  duties, 
taxes,  censorship  laws,  and  blocked  currency  restrictions  that  tend 
to  destroy  our  foreign  market.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  maga- 
zines protected  by  copyright  which  do  not  print  the  news  that 
some  covmtries  in  which  they  circulate  wish  them  to  carry  or  whose 
editorial  policies  touch  the  national  sensibilities  of  some  of  the 
countries,  or  which  do  not  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  dictator- 
ships ruling  some  of  the  nations  are  suppressed  and  banned  from 
such  countries. 

Foreign  nations  are  clamoring  that  we  Join  the  Bern  Convention 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  so-called  manufacturing  clause  from  exist- 
ing copyright  laws.  This  will  enable  some  of  them  to  successfully 
carry  out  their  policy  of  "dumping"  their  printed  wcH-ks  in  the 
English  language  for  circulation  in  cutthroat  competition  with 
American  labor. 

It  has  been  the  time-honored  policy  of  this  Nation,  commencing 
with  the  Copyright  Act  of  1891,  as  a  condition  for  granting  copy- 
right to  foreign  and  native  authors,  to  require  them  to  manufac- 
ture their  books  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  each  and  every 
book  in  the  English  language  copyrighted  and  clnrulated  must  be 
set  to  type,  printed,  and  bound  wholly  within  the  United  States. 
(Sec.  15  of  the  existing  law.) 

The  genesis  of  the  act  was  the  exportation  to  the  United  States 
of  cheaply  made  foreign  editions  of  books  in  the  English  language 
intended  for  the  American  market.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  In  Its  report  recommending,  advising,  and  con- 
senting to  the  adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  the  Copyright  Union,  as  revised  and  signed 
at  Rome  on  June  2,  1926  (to  accompany  Executive  Report  E.  73d 
Cong..  2d  sess.),  strongly  recommends  "the  repeal  of  the  manuftu:- 
turlng  clause  and  the  ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Copyright  Convention."  The  repeal  of  the  manufacturing  clause 
is  a  condition  to  this  country's  adhering  to  the  Bern  Convention. 
The  purpose  and  object  of  the  convention  is  to  eliminate  all  for- 
malities, conditions,  and  notices,  in  order  to  secure  copyright  pro- 
tection in  all  countries  adhering  to  the  convention.  The  elimina- 
tion of  "the  manufacturing  clause"  will  mean  the  throwing  out  of 
employment  of  many  persons  engaged  in  the  printing  and  book- 
binding trades  in  the  United  States. 

Wallace  McClure.  connected  with  the  Department  of  State,  In 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States 
Senate.  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session,  part  2  on  Senate  bill 
1928,  a  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to  enter  the  International 
Copyright  Union,  testified  on  May  28.  1934: 

"There  were  in  1931  a  total  of  254.461  wage  earners  in  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  trades,  of  whom  134,302  were  in  the  book 
printing  and  publishing  trades. 

"For  the  year  1929  the  corresponding  figures  were,  for  the  printing 
and  publishing  trades  as  a  whole,  289,119.  and  in  the  book  publish- 
ing and  printing  trades  alone.  150,649." 

Mr.  M.  J.  Plynn,  representing  the  International  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Association,  in  opposing  the  bill,  testified  (pp.  10.  12) : 

"The  present  copyright  law  calls  for  according  cc^yrights  to 
books  that  are  printed  and  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 
Tills  bill,  without  saying  so.  would  repeal  those  provisions  of  the 
law.  With  45  percent  of  the  printing  trades  of  this  country  un- 
employed at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  very  well  see  our  way 
clear  to  going  along  wltb  a  policy  which  may  further  Increase 
that  unemployment.  •  •  •  We  do  not  believe,  with  conditions 
as  they  exist  today,  that  we  ought  to  add  further  to  the  unemploy- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  cotintry  is  spending  its  utmost  in  ao 
attempt  to  get  people  back  into  industry. 

He  further  testified  that  tariff  duties  do  not  meet  the  situation 
and,  do  not  afford  complete  and  adequate  protection  to  American 
labor  because  of  the  many  devices  resorted  to  by  foreign  exporters 
to  circ  vim  vent  and  defeat  tariff  regulations  (p.  12). 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labco-, 
declared  on  February  6,  1936: 

"The  federation  estimate  shows  11,401.000  out  of  work  in  Decem- 
ber (1935)  •  •  ••  The  vast  majority  have  no  assurance  of  any- 
thing but  continued  Joblessness  and  dependence  on  relief  and 
Government  work  projects.     (New  York  Times.  February  7,  1936.)" 

The  "manufactiiring  clause"  bars  the  United  States  from  adhering 
to  the  Bern  Convention. 

In  the  hearings  above  mentioned,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  Dr.  McClure  and  Senator  Ptttmak  (p.  11)  : 

"The  Chairmam.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  representative  of  the  State 
Department  at  this  point  whether  the  retention  of  the  manufac- 
turing provision  of  the  present  law  as  it  relates  to  the  printing  pro- 
vision, to  which  Mr.  Flynn  has  directed  attention,  would  in  anywise 
conflict  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  treaty  before  us  and 
recognized  in  the  treaty?  (for  adherence  to  the  Bern  Convention). 

"Mr.  McClttbz.  I  think  it  would:  that  is.  the  treaty  itself,  re- 
gardless of  the  act,  would  repeal  that  provision,  should  the  treaty 
come  into  torce,  because  the  treaty  would  grant  copyright  regard- 


less of  whether  the  publication  took  place  to  the  United  States. 
Under  the  manxifacturing  clause  we  do  not  permit  copyright  in 
this  country  of  books  in  English  unless  manufacture  takes  place 
here. 

"The  CRAntMAN.  It  would  not  be  in  harmony,  then,  with  tli* 
principle  upon  which  this  treaty  has  been  negotiated? 

"Mr.  McClukx.  It  would  not." 

Thorvald  Solberg,  former  Register  of  Copyrights,  in  his  artlcl* 
on  The  Present  Copyright  Situation.  40  Yale  Law  Journal  IM. 
says  at  page  203: 

"The  Copyright  Act  of  1891  brought  into  our  legislation  for  th« 
first  time  the  requirement  of  American  manufacture  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  copyright  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  was 
oarrled  over  into  the  act  for  the  general  revision  of  oxu"  copy- 
right statutes  of  March  4,  1909,  although  that  act  released  from 
the  typesetting  stipulation  books  of  foreign  origin  printed  in  a 
language  or  languages  other  than  English.  This  requirement  is  the 
principal  obstacle  which  prevents  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  International  Copj-rlght  Union,  whose  articles  of  conven- 
tion provide  that  copyright  protection  shall  not  be  conditioned 
upon  compliance   with    any   formalities." 

During  the  debate  on  the  Duffy  bill,  the  manufacturing  claiue 
was  offered  by  Senator  Trammell  and  unanimously  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (CoNcaBssioNAL  Racoao,  74th  Cong.,  pp. 
12756.    12917).    and    is   now   section    11    of   such    biU. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  incorporation  of  the  manufacturing 
claiise  in  the  bill  was  to  protect  labor.  But  this  provision  only 
lulls  labor  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The  amendment  will  tail 
of  its  purpose  because  its  inclusion  in  the  bill  defeats  the  very 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  treaty;  that  is.  to  abolish 
all  conditions,  formalities,  and  notice  in  order  for  foreigners  to 
secure  United  States  copyright. 

The  following  colloquy  at  the  above-stated  hearings  shows  the 
inconsistency  between  the  Trammell  amendment  and  the  Bern 
Convention  (p.  35)  : 

"Mr.  Edwtk  p.  Khjioe.  Dr.  McClure.  it  Is  your  contention  that 
the  ratification  of  thLs  treaty  by  the  Senate  would  supersede  ex- 
isting copyright  laws,  so  far  as  the  treaty  terms  are  concerned? 

"Mr.  McClum.  That  is  the  belief;  yes.  sir.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Knju>B.  Is  it  your  contention  that  if  the  Senate  ratifies  this 
treaty  foreign  authors  get  automatic  copyright  in  the  United  States 
without  any  formality? 

"Mr.  McCluke.  If  this  treaty  should  go  into  effect  by  adherence. 
after  the  Senate  has  given  consent  to  adherence,  then  automatic 
copyright  would  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States." 

The  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  with  cheap  labor, 
cheap  money,  and  modern  machinery  prevailing  in  some  countries 
threaten  not  only  American  worklngmen,  but  American  Industries 
dependent   upon  copjrright  material. 

"Dumping"  in  the  book  trade  has  already  become  a  T"en%o». 
The  New  York  Post  (August  18.  1935)  says:         j 

"MAZIS  PUSH  BOOKS  ABSOAD 

"Bekijn,  August  13  (Havas). — The  book -publishing  industry  to- 
day moved  to  encourage  foreign  sale  of  Reich  books  by  offering 
a  25-percent  discount  abroad  as  compared  with  domestic  prices. 
The  difference  will  be  made  up  to  publishers  under  a  book-dtunp- 
ing  fund  created  by  the  Minister  of  Economy.  Dr.  HJalmer  Schacht." 

The  sponsors  of  the  E>uffy  bill  contend  that  adherence  to  tba 
Rome  Convention  will  materially  benefit  American  authors,  and 
will  protect  our  exports  abroad  of  copyrighted  material.  The  Sen- 
ate report  on  the  Duffy  bill  (report  to  accompany  S.  3047),  states: 

"Partly  because  of  the  demand  for  American  motion  pictures. 
growing  out  of  their  technicid  perfection,  but  also  because  of  the 
Inherent  literary  and  muslail  worth  of  American  Action,  songs. 
and  drama,  the  United  8tat«s  has  become  a  great  exporter  of  copy- 
righted works,  which  contribute  measurably  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  The  problem  of  adequate  protection  of  copj^righted  works 
in  other  countries  has,  accordingly,  assumed  proportions  never 
hitherto  reached. 

"*  *  *  the  protection  to  American  exporters  accorded  by  the 
treaty  promises  to  stimulate  the  manufactvu«  Ot  books  and  so  to 
Increase  employment  in  this  country." 

The  much-proclaimed  blessing  that  would  flow  to  American 
industry  dependent  upon  the  use  of  copyright  material  by  otir 
adherence  to  the  Rome  convention  Is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  treatment  that  has  been  acccM-ded  to  such  Industries  by 
some  foreign  nations  is  most  conclusive  proof  that  instead  of 
promoting  American  Industry  It  would  further  enable  foreign 
governments  to  fetter,  shackle,  and  put  In  strait  Jackets  such 
industries  and  disable  Congress  from  retaliatory  laws,  regulations, 
and  restrictions. 

N.  D.  Golden,  chief,  motion-picture  section,  Specialties-Motion 
Picture  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Film  Outlook  Abroad  at  the  Turn  of  the  Year", 
Film  Daily  Year  Book,  1935,  points  out  that  American  producers 
dominate  the  motion-picture  screens  of  the  world  because  of  ths 
international  appeal  of  their  product;  that  "the  typical  American 
feature  is  excellently  suited  to  foreign  markets  becaiise  of  its  uni- 
versally human  qualities — whether  of  laughter  or  romance  or 
sweeping  dynamic  power." 

Says  the  Dally,  London,  January  1,  1936: 

"America  captured  the  world  film  market  by  a  deliberate  policy 
of  Internationalism.  In  Hollywood  a  man's  art  has  mattered  soil 
his  nationality  has  not. 
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...  •  •  f^  pood  Aim  Is  the  flag  with  which  a  country  tries  to 
hold  a  territory  which  is  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  any  land 
cr  sea;  It  is  the  territory  of  the  heart.  A  good  film  achieves  a 
great  deal  for  the  country  whence  It  comes.  Each  good  film  is  an 
ambassador  of  its  country." 

America's  dominance  of  the  world  motion-picture  market  has 
contributed  largely  to  discriminatory  regulations,  confiscatory  taxes, 
txcpsslve  tariffs,  unreasonable  censorship  demands,  and  special  laws, 
which,  while  in  form  applying  to  all  countries,  have  been  In  fact 
enacted  to  curb  the  United  States  as  far  as  possible  In  this  field. 
(New  York  Times,  November  24,  1935;  Hollywood  Reporter,  Decem- 
ber 24.  1935.) 

Mr.  Golden  states  at  page  1013: 

"Film  quotas  and  import  restrictions  still  remain  the  bugaboo  of 
American  exporters  of  motion  pictures.  No  less  than  12  major 
countries  have  quota  or  contingent  laws  restricting  or  limiting 
the  number  of  foreign  motion  pictures  allowed  to  be  shown  during 
a  given  period,  and  another  half  dozen  countries  are  clamoring 
for  legislation  which  will  adversely  affect  Imports  of  American 
motion  pictures." 

Says  Motion  Picture  Herald,  November  2.  1935: 

"The  pressure  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning'  and  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  expressing  itself  in  drastic  restrictions 
and  regulations.  Is  making  it  increasingly  difQc\Ut  for  American 
film  companies  to  do  business  abroad." 

And  in  the  November  23.  1935,  Issue,  page  61,  It  Ls  said: 

"Behind  this  nationalism  Is  the  fight  to  keep  foreign  competition 
from  swallowing  the  domestic  markets  and  the  press  for  Inter- 
national business.  Since  Americans  are  the  heaviest  exporters, 
with  60  p>ercent  of  the  world's  playing  time  to  their  credit,  the 
decrees  place  the  brunt  of  the  burden  on  the  United  Stages. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"ABTISTRT    HAMPERED 

"Artistic  development  of  motion  pictures  Is  considerably  ham- 
pered, too,  by  the  objections  to  the  filming  of  bocks  and  plays 
which  may  run  aXoul  of  national  sensitiveness.     •      •      • 

•  •  •  *  •  •  • 

"In  addition  to  quotas,  dubbing,  and  taxation  regulations,  Euro- 
pean covintrles  are  quick  to  Impose  censorship  on  films  which 
have  a  political  tinge  or  are  considered  offensive  to  national 
customs  and  traditions. 

•  *  •  •  *  •  • 

"Quotas  against  American  films  are  Imposed  by  Germany,  Great 
Britain.  Italy.  Austria.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Nt;w  South  Wales, 
and  New  Zealand.  Prance  has  no  sp)eciflc  quotas  with  respect  to 
American  pictures,  but  foreign  language  films  can  be  shown  In 
only  5  theaters  in  Paris  and  10  In  the  provinces.     •     •     • 

"Dubbing  must  be  done  locally  In  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Czechoslovakia,  and  those  governments  exact  a  dubbing 
fee  ranging  from  9.000  n\arks  in  Germany  to  25.000  lira  in  Italy 
and  20.000  kronen  in  Czechoslovakia  on  each  film.  Besides  there 
are  Import  duties,  censorship  cost,  distribution  charges,  and  other 
taxes.  No  subtitles  are  permitted,  such  as  are  seen  In  foreign- 
language  films  In  this  country. 

"Of  315  foreign  pictures  released  In  France  In  1934,  224  were 
American.  These  figures  clarify  attempts  to  pass  drastic  decrees 
governing  the  film  industry  which  would  be  so  stringent  as  to  drive 
American  film  companies  out  of  Prance,  Imposing  as  they  did  a 
30-percent  quota  requirement,  forcing  French  theaters  to  show  a 
minimum  of  that  number  of  feature  films  made  domestically, 
giving  In  return  an  advantage  In  taxes  to  exhibitors. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"European  countries  might  regard  our  nominal  footage  duty  on 
Importations  as  a  'restriction,'  but  aside  from  this  the  United  States 
is  a  wholly  free  and  open  market  subject  only  to  Investment  and^ 
entertainment  values.  The  progress  made  by  European  distributing 
companies  In  this  country  Is  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  that  American 
policy." 

Restrictions  against  the  Importation  of  American  films  Into  for- 
eign countries  have  increased  by  Introduction  of  quality  In  addition 
to  quantity  quotas. 

In  the  past  American  producers  have  met  local  quota  require- 
ments cither  by  producing  pictures  In  foreign  countries,  or  by 
purchasing  local  pictures  for  as  low  a  price  as  possible  so  as  to  keep 
the  additional  cost  at  a  minimum.  This  Is  no  longer  feasible,  how- 
ever, because  of  a  "quality  quota."  under  which  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer may  not  satisfy  quota  requirements  where  the  local  picture 
acquired  Is  held  to  be  Inferior: 

"•  •  •  on  the  ground  that  their  artistic  or  photographic 
merit,  or  their  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  public  generally,  or 
their  general  quality.  Is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  being  taken 
Into  account  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  distributor's  quota 
or  the  exhibitor's  quota  •  •  •."  (Australian  Quota  Act,  1935, 
sec.  3   (1)    (g).) 

The  foreign  producer  Is  compelled  to  give  up  local  production 
because  there  is  no  assurance  that  his  plcttires  will  come  within 
the  "quality  quota."  To  satisfy  quota  requirements  he  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  native  product  at  a  price  that  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Government    (sec.  7  of  Australian  act). 

To  satisfy  the  exhibitor's  quota,  any  exhibitor  may  reject  for- 
eign films  (1.  e..  films  which  are  neither  British  nor  Australian) 
contracted  for  before  the  act  was  passed  (sec.  8).  He  may  also 
reject  25  percent  of  all  such  foreign  films  contracted  for  (sec.  9). 


Foreign  films  Imported  and 
1933  totalled  113;   in  1934  then; 
Increased  to  190.     Such 
nated  in  the  following 


exhibited  In  the  United  States  In 
were  147  and  in  1935  the  number 
impodtatlons   for  the  past  2  years  oFigi- 
countrlfes   (Variety,  Jan.   1,  1936)  : 


Oerman..., 

Sjianish 

British . 

French 

Russian 

Uun  (tartan. 

Swedish 

Polish 

Italian 

Yiddish 

Armenian.. 


Total. 


The  Dally  (London,  Jan.  1. 
American  producers  In  forelgi 
equality  of  foreign  and 
says: 

"The  foreign  producer,  havl|ig 
his  negatives  and  prints  Into 
element  In  business  life  whlct 
the  requirements  of  the  Fllmi 


1936),  recognizing  the  handicaps  of 

countries  as  contrasted  with  the 

American  producers  In  the  United  States, 


to  pay  an  Import  duty  to  bring 
his  country,  finds  himself  the  only 
Is  then  subject  to  another  duty — 
Act. 


f(ir 


publ 


"On   the   other   hand,   when 
matter,  the  producer  of  any 
America,  he  is  only  asked  to 
allowing  him  a  free  market 

Foreign  nations,  by  n\eans 
press,   books,  and   motion    pictures 
our  democratic  process  of  fre« 
in  respect  of  all  matters  of 

Unlike  other  countries,  we 
In   the   States   and   munlcipattti 
does  not   Interfere  with  freedqm 
are    limited   generally   to    pro 
Inhuman,  and  sacrilegious 
as  tends  to  corrupt  morals  or 

It   is  the  duty  of  Congress 
the   strait-Jacketing   influence  i 
and  censorship.      Congress  can 
retaliatory  amendments  to  oui 
the  Bern  Convention.  Congre  s 


the   British   producer — or,   for    that 

(^her  country — sends  his  product  to 

the  customary  import  duty,  thus 

the  distribution  of  his  pictures." 

suppression  and  censorship  of  the 

are   seeking    to   interfere   with 

inquiry,  discussion,  and  expression 

ic  interest. 

have  no  national  censorship  laws. 

as   where   we   have   censorship.    It 

of  speech.      Our  censorship  laws 

riibitlng   obscene,    indecent.    Immoral. 

mi  tter.  or  matter  of  such  a  character 


news  japers. 


Notwithstanding  the  Bern 
has  banned  copyrighted 
and  has  forbidden  performance 
powers  that  voted  for  the 
In  the  Italian-Ethiopian  confttct 

Says  the  New  York  Times  (1  )ecember  10,  1935) 

"BRmSH    NI  WSPAPZRS    BANNED 


"Italy  has  Inaugurated  a  po 
newspapers   that   by   unguarded 
and   general   European 
than  allay  international 
newspapers  had  been  banned 
tions,  including  the  Morning 
Sunday  Observer. 

"The   question  Is  now   beln^ 
banned  newspapers  shall  be 
have  not  been  doing  so  hlthefto 

"This  ban  on  British  new 
Is  said  the   advisability  of 
week. 

"Replying  to  an  inquiry,  thfe 
said  there  was  at  present   nc 
the  New  York  Times  on  account 

The  New  York  Times  of  Jaj  uary 


riALY  ADMrrs  the  times — Lin  s 

CHICAGC 


ban 


"Rome,  January  2. — The 
last   June,   was   officially  liftei  I 
Affairs  has  been  instructed  t 
through   the  malls.     The 
time.  Is  also  again  permitted 

"The    Initiative    for    today 
Galeazzo  Ciano,  Minister  of 
on  a  brief  leave  from  the  E:rilrean 
the  Italian  Embassy  in  Wash|ngto 
sollnl  that  the  order  be 
agreed. 

"Under  a  new  policy  the 
on  the  strength  of  the  editorials 
llshes  which  will  be  allowed 
not.    It  is  understood  all  Ital^n 
have  been  instructed  to  send 
to  the  Ministry  of  Press  and 

There    is   a   possibility   thai 
American    copyright    owners 


1935 


1934 


69 

59 

38 

20 

33 

33 

19 

7 

16 

12 

12 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

I'JO 

147 

incite  to  crime. 

to  safeguard  our  free  system  from 

of  alien  doctrines  of  suppression 
protect  our  citizenry  by  appropria'.e 
copyright  law.      Once  we  adhere  to 

surrenders  that  power. 


intellect  tjal  sanctions 


<fonvention,  Italy  by  way  of  reprisal 

books,   and  motion  pictures, 

of  plays  of  the  nationals  of  the 

sanctions  against  It  as  the  aggressor 


ley  of  much  greater  severity  toward 

comments   on    the    Anglo-Italian 

situations   are   deemed   to   increase   rather 

1.     It  was  revealed  today  all  British 

from   Italy,  with  only  four   excep- 

Post,  Dally  Elxpress,  Dally  Mall,  and 


examined   whether   subscribers   to 
allowed  to  receive  their  copies.     They 

srtapers  Is  declared  temporary,  and  it 
ri  pealing   It  will   be   examined   every 


Ministry  of  Press  and  Propaganda 
idea  of  repealing   the  ban  against 
of  Its  editorial  policy." 
3,  1936,  reports: 

BAN    ON    NEWSPAPER ENDS    CTJRB    ON 

TRIBUNE.  TOO 


Chi  cagi 
t) 


Press 


resc;  nded 


on  the  New  York  Times,  applied 

today  and   the  Ministry   of  Home 

cease  seizing  copies  that  come  in 

o  Tribune,   banned   at   the  same 

enter  the  country. 

action    was    attributed    to    Capt. 

and  Propaganda,  who  is  in  Rome 

front.     After  having  consulted 

n  he  proposed  to  Premier  Mus- 

and  the  Premier  Immediately 


government  will  decide  week  by  week 
and  the  news  each  paper  pub- 
enter  the  country  and  which  will 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
heir  recommendations  in  this  regard 
Propaganda." 

sanctions   will    be    applied    against 
if    Congress    forbids    oil    and    other 
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articles  capable  of  being  used  for  war  purposes  to  be  exported  to 
Italy  under  any  new  neutrality  program.  (New  York  Times. 
January  4.  1936.) 

Gayda.  editor  of  the  Glomale  dltalla.  unofficial  press  spokesman 
for  Premelr  Mtiasollnl.  opened  the  campaign  of  condemnation  of 
President  Roosevelt's  stand  on  neutrality  by  the  declaration  (New 
York  American.  January  7,  1936)  — 

"Roosevelt's  proposal  (neutrality)  would  signify  not  only  clear 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  in  conflict  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality,  but  also  their  adherence  to  a  League  policy  in 
direct  submission  to  British  policy." 

Continues  the  New  York  ^iierican: 

"Premier  Mussolini's  approval  of  the  bitter  attacks  [against  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ]  was  seen  by  observers  because  the  Government  sup- 
presses newspapers  when  It  disapproves  what  they  say." 

Says  the  HcUsrwood  Reporter,  January  4,  1936: 

"ITALT    BAN    HITS    V.    8.    PIX ^EDICT    AGAINST    ALL    TTLMS    Wl'lH    BRITISH 

FLAVOB PAKAMOUNT'S    "BENGAL   LANCER"   EIBST   TTTTTrp 

"London. — Many  American  pictures  will  be  banned  by  Italy  as  a 
result  of  Its  newest  edict  on  films,  resulting  from  the  League  of 
Nations  sanctions  and  the  current  friction  with  Great  Britain. 

"The  newest  order  issued  not  only  bans  British-produced  pic- 
tures but  also  any  others  which  are  of  British  nationalistic  flavor, 
no  matter  where  or  by  whom  made.  The  first  victim  of  the  ban 
Is  Paramount's  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer. 

"Film  observers  here  say  that  the  new  ban  will  seriously  hurt 
the  American  companies,  so  far  as  the  Italian  market  Is  concerned, 
on  account  of  the  linusually  large  numl>er  of  Hollywood  films 
produced  recently  which  extol  British  institutions  and  backgroiuid 
and  can  be  considered  of  a  propaganda  nature  in  the  eyes  of  other 
countries. 

"Some  of  the  recent  plctvires  which  have  not  yet  played  Italy 
and  which  are  predicted  to  fall  under  the  ban  are  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  Captain  Blood.  Perfect  Gentleman,  and  the  two  Dickens' 
pictures,  David  Copperfleld  and  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

"London  film  men  look  ujxjn  the  situation  as  more  serious  than 
would  be  assumed  on  the  surface,  especially  In  view  of  the  plans 
of  American  companies  to  come  to  England  to  make  pictures  for 
the  European  market." 

RACIAL    DISCRIMrNATION THE    "aSTAN"    DECREES 

Germany,  openly  and  notorlotisly  In  defiance  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, discriminates  against  the  literary,  cultural,  and  ccientiflc 
works  Including  drama,  motion  pictxires,  mtisic,  and  the  plastic 
arts  of  ncn-Aryans. 

The  ban  on  the  public  pursuit  of  a  person's  artistic  or  cultural 
activities  has  been  made  to  apply  to  foreign  non-Aryans.  (New 
York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1936.) 

The  New  York  Post  (January  16.  1936)  reports: 

"RACE  BANS   ALSO   HIT  ALL   FOREIGN  CITIZENS 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  Ministry  of  Propaganda  has  informed  foreign  consulates 
that  the  antl-Jewlsh  laws  apply  to  all  Jews  In  Germany,  including 
foreign  nationals. 

"The  statement  was  made  In  reply  to  protests  by  the  consulates 
to  the  ministry  against  an  order  requiring  all  Jews,  German  and 
foreign,  to  dispose  of  printing  plants  and  publishing  houses    *    *    *." 

"XTLTIMATUM   TO   PtJBLISHERS 

"The  Propaganda  Ministry's  order  gave  the  publishers  the  alter- 
native of  either  liquidating  their  businesses  or  selling  them  to  Aryan 
citizens.  The  (Htler  hits  a  number  of  publishing  houses  of  inter- 
national reputation." 

This  destroys  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  granted  under  aU 
copyright  laws,  namely,  the  right  to  publish  and  vend.  Ameiicaa 
"non -Aryans"  are  barred  from  printing  and  selling  their  own  copy- 
right works  in  Germany. 

To  eliminate  non-Ar>'ans  from  the  "intellectual  and  culttxral  life 
of  Germany,"  foreign  newspapers,  books,  music,  and  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  barred  from  that  country. 

The  New  York  American.  January  30,  1936.  states: 

"Hans  Frank,  minister  without  portfolio,  told  the  Oerman  Acad- 
emy's economic  counsel :  'We  do  not  care  what  the  world  says  at>out 
our  Jewish  legislation.  •  •  •  The  Jew  may  do  business  in  Ger- 
many unhampered,  but  he  must  under  no  drciunstances  deposit 
his  intellectual  excrements  with  us.'  " 

There  Is  a  law  forbidding  the  publishing,  selling,  performing,  or 
broadcasting  of  "Jewish  music"  no  matter  If  It  is  Biendelssohn, 
Offenbach,  or  Gilbert,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  ban  on 
"Negro  Jazz"  (Variety.  January  1.  1936).  "Negro  Jazz"  Is  essen- 
tially the  creation  of  American  composers. 

The  American-made  pictures  starring  the  American  comedian 
Eddie  Cantor — Whoopee.  The  Kid  from  Spain,  and  Roman  Scan- 
dals— have  been  t>anned  by  the  Nazi  Government. 

Concerning  such  bannings  and  wholesale  censorship  of  Ameri- 
can pictures  abroad,  the  Hollywood  Reporter  of  December  34, 
1935,  says: 


'DEFT    rOBSICN    CBffSOKS^— IKimSTBT    UHlTEi)    ON    STAND    AGAIKST    EUBO- 
PKAN    meddlers;     will    apply    own    "SANCTIONS" 

"The  fUm  industry  is  all  set  to  take  a  firm  and  united  stand 
against  the  foreign  countries  which  have  recently  been  making 
unreasonable  censorship  demands  on  American  films. 

"With  bannings  and  wholesale  censoring  of  plctiires  growing, 
the  Industry  leaders,  both  here  and  In  New  York,  realize  the  seri- 
ous situation  that  will  arise  unless  some  means  are  taken  to  cxirb 


the  practice.  They  have  now  reached  a  uniformity  erf  mind  not 
to  knuckle  down  in  future  on  any  censorship  demands  that  are  at 
all  tinreasonable. 

'X:)fflcials  of  the  various  companies,  both  in  the  distribution  and 
producing  ends,  have  tacitly  agreed  to  make  an  issue  of  the  next 
flagrant  case  that  arises,  with  talk  of  withholding  all  American 
pictures  from  the  particular  country  Involved  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Indiistry  stood  together  in  withdrawing  films  from  Mexico 
over  the  recent  tax  squabble. 

"The  stand  taken  by  Spain  over  the  Paramount  plctxxre,  th» 
Devil  Is  a  Woman,  was  the  first  indication  to  the  Industry  of  Just 
how  serious  a  country's  dictatorial  policy  could  be.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Turkish  stand  on  M-G-M's  Musa  Dagh,  the 
Italian  attitude  on  Warner's  Stiletto,  and  the  French  dictates  on 
Paths  of  Glory  has  aroused  the  top  industry  executives  to  a  point 
where  they  are  ready  to  stand  together  as  a  umt  and  fight  the 
next  flagrant  issue  with  a  boycott  of  the  country  involved." 

A  number  of  the  nations  have  entered  Into  alliances  for  mutual 
reciprocal  action  on  films  claiming  to  offend  national  sensibilities. 
So  thac  if  one  nation  declares  itself  to  be  offended  on  whatever 
slight  grounds,  all  other  nations  are  bound  to  apply  sanctions 
against  the  aggressor  picture  company.  The  situation  Is  reviewed 
in  Variety,  Janxiary  1,  1931: 

"INSULTS 

"Spain  bectune  worried  about  censorship  and  'Insults'  In  films. 
Made  alliances  with  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  practically  all  the 
South  American  covmtries  for  mutual  reciprocal  action  on  films 
when  'affronted.'  If  any  country  anywhere  makes  a  picture  that 
any  of  the  participant  nations  dlslllce.  all  of  them  mutually  act 
against  the  offender.  It's  the  first  international  film  pact  of  the 
sort  and  affects  all  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  world. 
Censorship  was  increasingly  tough  around  the  world  but  con- 
tinued its  curiously  haphazard  way.  making  decisions  for  pro- 
ducers difBcult.  Thus,  a  film  which  was  banned  in  one  spot  was 
accepted  with  open  arms  in  another.  Hungary  turned  thumbs 
down  on  I  Cover  the  Waterfront  (UA),  Caravan  (Pox).  Merry 
Widow  (M-G).  Madrid  didn't  like  Don  Juan  (UA).  Cuba  ob- 
jected to  Rimiba  (Par.)  China  banned  Bengal  Lancer  (Par). 
Budapest  also  banned  Whoopee  (UA)  and  Rain  (UA).  Algeria 
banned  Lancer.  Sydney  woxildn't  let  In  G-Men  (WB)  or  Uet  'tim 
Have  It  (UA).  Copenhagen  nixed  Little  Miss  Marker  (Par.). 
Capetown  refused  Let  'Em  Have  It  entrance.  There  were  many 
more  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"It  all  wound  up  in  one  big  scrap  over  Devil  Is  a  Woman  (Para- 
mount) which  Spain  resented  to  the  point  that  it  threatened 
Paramount  with  a  ban  from  the  country  of  all  Its  products  if  this 
picture  wasn't  removed  from  the  world  market.  Paramount  held 
out  until  the  last  minute.  This  all  broke  heaviest  as  Major  Her- 
ron  (Hays  office)  was  In  Prance  on  the  decree  law  trouble.  He 
rushed  to  Madrid,  but  the  matter  couldn't  be  straightened  out 
easily.  Only  way  out  was  to  give  In.  and  Herron  used  the  phons 
to  convince  Paramount  In  New  York.  Picture  was  withdrawn  from 
the  world  market." 

Some  nations  have  been  charged  with  tising  the  power  of  cen- 
sorship as  a  means  of  mutilating  American  pictures  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  destroy  their  box-office  value.  Bays  the  Holly- 
wood Reporter  (January  8,  1936)  : 

"AUSSIE     CENSORS     CHARGED     WITH     KNIFING     UWl'im     STATES     FILIIfr— 
MALICIOUS    CUTS    TO    HELP    OWN    INDUSTRY 

'Tncreased  evidence  of  foreign  censors  unreasonably  cutting  and 
eliminating  American  films  In  order  to  help  their  own  picture 
industries  has  extended  to  Australia,  according  to  producers.  They 
notice  a  growing  tendency  there  to  mutilate  American  pictures 
since  the  Antipodes  became  active  in  building  up  Its  own  film 
production. 

"Australian  ceiteors.  it  is  claimed,  are  following  the  procedure 
of  some  European  censors  in  ordering  cuts  for  which  there  can 
be  no  excuse  on  the  grounds  of  morality,  politics,  or  injury  to 
national  pride;  and  to  which  no  reason  can  be  ascribed  other  than 
a  malicious  Intent  to  lessen  a  picture's  box-office  popularity. 

"As  a  result  of  this  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  censors 
of  almost  every  country,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  producers  are 
growing  more  and  more  befuddled  as  Just  what  will  be  or  will  not  be 
accepted  abroad.  A  check-up  has  shown  that  the  same  censors  will 
allow  one  thing  to  be  shown  in  one  picture  and  yet  delete  it  from 
another.  This  is  proof  to  the  American  picture  makers  that  censor- 
ship abroad  Is  a  hit-and-miss  affair,  almost  wholly  aimed  at  crip- 
pling American  business. 

"One  of  the  most  flagrant  Instances  lately  of  alleged  unreason- 
ableness In  censorship  In  Australia  Is  reported  on  Alice  Adams,  a 
Radio  picttire  that  got  a  l(X)-percent  clean  bill  here  from  the  Hays 
office,  yet  which  has  been  ordered  severely  cut  In  that  covintry. 

"Cuts  were  ordered  In  minor  scenes,  such  as  the  moving  of  furni- 
ture around  the  room;  Katherine  Hepbtirn  powdering  her  nose: 
Hepburn  in  a  party  dress;  and  other  footage  that  had  not  the  least 
sex  implication  or  any  connection  with  other  legitimate  reasons 
for  deletion.  One  of  the  orders  was  to  shorten  certain  dialogue 
between  Hepburn  and  her  leading  man.  a  matter  purely  editorial 
and  not  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  censor." 

These  dlscrtminAtions  are  of  great  concern  to  the  American 
picture  Industry. 

"Two  years  ago  American  films  averaged  00  percent  of  their  net 
from  the  foreign  markets.  At  one  time  it  was  higher,  some  ooubp 
tries  being  as  high  as  75  percent."     (Variety,  January  1,  1036.) 
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But  this  has  been  badly  cut  by  the  various  devices  resorted  to  by 
foreign  governments  to  restrict  and  curb  American  pictures. 

These  measures  are  very  costly  to  American  citizens  because  the 
cost  of  motion  pictures  varies  from  $15,000  to  $2,000,000;  for  ex- 
ample. Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  The  average  cost  of  producing  a 
feature  picture  Is  $250,000  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Reports 
In  Motion  Pictures  Abroad.  May  15,  1935). 

The  situation  haa  been  so  critical  that  In  some  countries,  notably 
Czechoslovakia  and  Mexico,  American  film  companies  withdrew 
from  those  markets. 

GERMANY 

Germany  was  the  first  country  to  adopt  a  quota  law  or  "kon- 
tlngent"  (contingent  licenses)  directed  against  foreign  films,  par- 
ticularly those  coming  from  the  United  States.  A  German  law  of 
February  15,  1925,  provided  that  no  foreign  films  should  be  given 
a  permit  entitling  them  to  be  censored  unless  the  ImpKjrter  agreed 
that  It  wotild  distribute  one  German  film  of  the  same  length  as  the 
foreign  film  for  each  foreign  film  Imported. 

As  a  resxilt  a  trafBc  grew  up  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  inferior 
German-made  pictures  which  had  no  value,  which  were  never  dis- 
tributed or  exhibited  but  shelved.  Their  only  use  was  to  meet  the 
"kontlngent"  requirement.  These  films  could  be  bought  for  ap- 
proximately $4.000 — a  sum  really  paid  for  the  privilege  of  importing 
one  foreign  picture. 

In  addition  to  the  pvirchase  of  a  German  picture  to  meet  the 
"kontlngent"  plctiire  requirement,  a  decree  was  Issued  in  Novem- 
ber 1934  by  the  Nazi  government  fixing  the  price  of  "Kontlngent" 
licenses  payable  to  the  Government  at  RM20,000,  effective  Imme- 
diately. 

The  Film  Dally  Year  Book  of  1935  states  at  page  1055: 

"This  price  in  effect  places  the  German  market  for  American 
films  In  the  prohibitive  class  and  may  ultimately  result  In  forcing 
a  decision  from  the  American  companies  either  for  a  greater  par- 
ticipation In  domestic  production,  through  producing  themselves 
or  distributing  locally  made  products  or  shut  up  shop." 

The  Motion  Picture  Dally  of  November  13,  1934,  carries  the 
following  article: 

"New  tax  may  mean  United  States  to  quit  Berlin. 

"Twenty  thousand  mark  levy  apt  to  prove  last  straw. 

"Withdrawal  of  American  companies  from  Germany  is  a  strong 
probability  unless  a  new  tax  of  20,000  marks  (approximately 
$8,000)  on  all  features  sent  into  that  country  is  reduced  or  made 
noneffective.     •     •     • 

"Several  foreign  managers  were  stunned  by  the  news  and  at  the 
outset  refused  to  credit  the  information.  While  all  of  them  de- 
cllne4  to  talk  for  publication,  their  remarks,  made  In  private  and 
Independently  of  each  other,  hit  It  off  In  complete  unanimity. 
TjTJlcal  of  the  comment  was: 

"  'This  looks  like  the  last  straw.  This  niove  appears  to  be  a 
deliberate  step  to  crowd  us  out  of  that  market,  which  Is  O.  K. 
with  us.  We  can't  get  our  money  out  of  Berlin  anjrway,  so  what's 
the  difference?" 

"Universal  some  months  ago  disposed  of  its  German  business. 
Warners  are  virtually  cut  of  the  market,  having  been  In  the 
process  of  liquidation  since  the  early  days  of  the  Hitler  regime. 

•••  •  •  Fear  was  expressed  that  the  Berlin  decision  may  In- 
fluence Identical  action  on  the  part  of  neighboring  nations,  such 
as  Austria  and  Hungary." 

All  but  three  of  the  American  film  companies  have  discontinued 
their  branches   In  Germany. 

The  New  York  Times,  February  2,  1936,  states  that  the  severe 
restrictions  placed  upon  foreign  films  through  contingent  regu- 
lations admit  not  an  inch  more  of  the  celluloid  strip  th^n  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  left  open  by  the  realm'd^  own 
industry. 

With  the  introduction  of  soimd  and  talking  films,  it  became 
necessary  for  American  film  manufacturers  to  remove  the  sound 
track  containing  dialogue  In  English  and  to  substitute  a  sound 
track  containing  dialogue  in  the  language  of  the  country  into 
which  the  film  was  imported.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  sub- 
stitution, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  speeches  of  all  actors  dupli- 
cated In  the  particular  foreign  language,  so  that  the  substituted 
sound  track  will  coincide  with  the  lip  movements  of  the  actors 
whose  original  speech  was  In  English.  This  process  of  substitution 
Is  called  "dubbing." 

Since  1932  Germany  has  required  that  all  dubbing  of  films 
Into  German  must  be  done  In  Germany,  and  that  only  50  percent 
of  the  number  of  permits  Issued  for  Importation  of  films  may  be 
tised  for  the  release  of  such  dubbed  films  in  Germany. 

Permits  may  be  Issued  for  foreign  educational  and  cultural 
sound  films  only  on  the  basis  of  a  simultaneous  distribution  of 
twice  the  length  of  German  educational  and  cultural  sound  films. 

Before  contracts  are  closed  granting  the  right  to  exhibit  foreign 
films  to  German  exhibitors,  the  film  must  be  once  publicly  shown 
in  Germany.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  domestic  German 
productions.     (Sec.  4,  decree  of  June  28,  1932.) 

The  law  provides  that  import  permits  may  be  reftised  for  films, 
the  producers  of  which  distribute  on  the  world  market,  films 
whose  tendency  or  effect  is  detrimental  to  German  prestige.  The 
same  applies  to  films  in  which  actors  appear  who  have  appeared 
In  other  films  that  were  adjudged  detrimental  to  Germany. 
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fields  hide  behind  straw  men  because  they  may  there  express  them- 
selves openly  and  unhindered.  On  the  contrary,  if  in  other  film- 
producing  countries  Jewish  artists  are  employed,  that  is  solely  an 
Internal  affair  of  the  respective  countries." 

Following  out  this  view,  the  Importer  of  a  foreign  film  is  required 
to  furnish  an  affidavit  to  the  German  film  censor  listing  each  par- 
ticipant in  the  picture  as  to  his  being  Aryan  or  non-Aryan — mani- 
festly to  assure  the  elimination  of  non-Aryans  "from  intellecttial 
and  cultural  life." — New  York  Times.  December  30,  1935. 

"The  most  far-reaching  measure  to  bend  the  cultxiraJ  life  of  Ger- 
many to  the  purposes  of  an  exclusive  racialism  was  the  estab- 
lishment In  September  22,  1933,  of  a  Reich  Chamt>er  of  Culture, 
with  subdivisions  devoted  to  literature,  the  press,  broadcasting, 
the  theater,  music,  and  the  plastic  arts.  •  •  •  Exclusion 
from  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Culture  invoked  a  ban  on 
the  public  pursuit  of  a  person's  artistic  or  cultural  activities. 
•  •  •  The  Minister  for  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda  ruled 
that  non-Aryans  were  not  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Chamber, 
because  non-Aryans  did  not  possess  the  necessary  reliability  and 
capacity  for  cultural  work  (Annex,  McDonald  letter  of  resignation, 
p.  9)." 

Manifestly  haying  excluded  its  own  from  engaging  in  these  pur- 
suits, the  Nazi  government  will  not  permit  non -Aryans  from  other 
lands  to  disseminate  in  Germany  their  cultural,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  works  despite  their  copyrights. 

The  Motion  Picture  Daily  (March  18,  1935)   states: 

"German  censors  do  not  permit  the  importation  of  German- 
language  talkers  made  In  Budapest  [Hungary]  Into  Germany,  on 
the  ground  that  too  much  non-Aryan  talent  is  employed." 

Dr.  Kurt  Zinunereimer,  court  assessor  in  Berlin,  states — Geistlges 
Eigentum  [copyright].  May  1935.  volume  1,  pages  56,  69: 

"Any  film  which  represents  concepts  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  nationalist-socialist  movement  as  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.,  in  the  25  points.  In  the  programmatic  speeches  of 
the  leader,  and  in  the  writings  of  Alfred  Rosenberg,  are  held  to 
offend  against  National  Socialist  concepts.  Films  have  been  held 
to  offend  where  the  priucipal  characters  are  played  by  Jewish 
performers,  whatever  their  nationality,  and  where  these  performers 
are  portrayed  as  heroes  of  sports  and  moral  victors  or  where 
German  emigrants  are  employed  as  leading  players." 

Even  after  a  film  has  been  imported  and  approved  by  the 
censor  and  has  met  all  other  requirements,  there  is  no  chance  of 
securing  pasrment  owing  to  foreign  exchange  restrictions,  such  as 
"blocked"  marks,  bartering,  and  other  restrictions  intended  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  German  currency.  American  producers 
secure  payment  for  films  shown  in  Germany  in  marks,  good  only 
for  the  purchase  of  German -made  goods.— New  York  Times,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1936.  page  30.    This  results  in  "dumping." 

"Dumping"  has  caused  price  disruptions,  creating  havoc  in  our 
domestic  market  and  tending  to  break  down  our  wage  scales  and 
our  standards  of  living   (New  York  American.  February  10.   1936). 

If  our  Government  permits  this  practice,  the  United  States  will 
be  swamiped  with  German  Industrial  products,  sold  necessarily  at 
"dumping"  prices,  in  competition  with  legitimate  American  indus- 
tries, while  the  last  ounce  of  financial  advantage  is  being  extracted 
by  Germany  from  the  large  sums  which  American  distributors 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  distributing  their  pictures  in 
Germany. 

This  scheme  was  devised  by  Germany  to  assist  German  ex- 
ports. If  successfully  piu-sued,  other  nations  will  follow  the 
example. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  11.  1935,  states: 

"•  •  •  No  country  in  the  world  witliin  the  last  few  years 
has  shown  half  as  much  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
blocking  the  free  fiow  of  world  trade  as  Germany.  She  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  quotas,  complicated  'Talocked"  currency,  bilateral 
dickering,  and  the  requiring  of  special  licenses  to  import.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  This  drastic  reduction  of  purchases  from  the  United 
States  was  achieved  by  the  German  official  poUcy  of  not  per- 
mitting imports  without  special  license. 

"*  •  •  All  her  ingenuity  and  lack  of  scruples  in  recent  years 
in  repudiating  debts,  rigidly  controlling  imports  and  subsidizing 
exports,  have  not  helped  her  in  creating  an  export  excess." 

The  supreme  court  of  Naumburg.  Germany  (January  5.  1935) 
held  that  a  native  of  Germany  need  not  pay  an  uncontested  debt 
to  a  foreign  non- Aryan,  on  the  ground  that  It  would  result  in 
taking  money  out  of  Germany  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  such 
foreign  non- Aryan  (New  York  Post,  August  22,  1935) .  The  decision 
reads : 

"According  to  the  actual  purified  conception  of  the  law.  a  debtor 
Is  entitled  to  refxise  execution  of  an  obligation,  even  if  that  which 
Is  to  be  performed  is  neither  contrary  to  law  nor  to  morals,  if  it 
could  be  used,  without  cogent  reason,  for  bringing  parts  of  the 
national  property,  partictilarly  immovables,  into  the  hand  of  a 
non-Aryan  foreigner  and  thereby  deprive  the  national  community." 

Under  this  theory,  any  German  could  Infringe  at  will  the  copy- 
right of  any  non-Aryan  American  without  making  any  payment 
for  the  piracy. 

James  O.  McDonald,  in  resigning  his  League  of  Nations  post  as 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  Coming  from  Germany,  jjointed 
out  this  and  similar  decisions  "explain  why  Jews  and  other  'non- 
Aryan'  elements  can  no  longer  look  to  the  law  for  protection  of 
their  elementary  civil  rights."  (Annex  accompanying  letter  of 
resignation,  pp.  29-30.) 

The  term  "non-Aryans"  is  not  limited  to  Jews  but  is  "a  more 
comprehensive  term  which  has  disqualified  numerous  persons  who 
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are  Christians  and  have  had  no  relations  with  the  Jewish  com- 
mimlty."  (New  York  Times,  December  30.  1935.)  Of  the  treatment 
of  non- Aryans  by  the  German  courts,  Mr.  McDonald  states: 

"This  development  of  their  function  has  been  made  passible 
through  the  avowed  abolition  by  the  Nationalist  Socialist  regime 
of  the  three  cornerstones  of  Judicial  morality:  Equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law.  Independence  of  Judges,  and  the  doctrine  that 
only  those  acts  are  to  come  under  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  for 
which  the  law  specifically  provides  (the  maxim,  in  criminal  law, 
nullum  crimen  nulla  p>oena  sine  lege). 

"These  fundamental  guaranties  of  civilized  Justice  have  been 
rejected  as  non-German.  'non-Aryan.'  and  as  Judeo-Roman  In 
origin.     •     •     • 

"Under  the  new  Nuremberg  legislation,  the  courts  are  bound  to 
apply  as  a  fundamental  law  the  principle  of  the  Inequality  of  race 
and  blood  as  a  decisive  Judicial  rxile  in  all  cases  brought  before 
them.  The  rights  of  a  German  'Aryan'  citizen  must,  necessarily. 
be  accorded  the  greatest  weight  in  any  Judicial  proceeding,  and 
must  be  given  precedence  over  those  claimed  by  'non-Aryan.' 

"This  method  of  administering  Justice  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
definition  of  the  law  given  by  Alfred  Rosenberg,  leader  of  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs  of  the  National  Socialist  Psu-ty:  'Law 
is  what  the  "Aryan"  man  deems  to  be  right;  legal  wrong  is  what  he 
rejects.*  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  'Aryan'  against  the 
'non-Aryan'  is,  therefore,  the  principal  purpose  and  function  of  the 
law  and  the  coiirts.     •     •     • 

"On  the  basis  of  these  declarations.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
^>art  from  any  specific  legal  disabilities  imposed  by  legislation, 
the  Judges  of  Germany  are  bound  by  law  and  by  the  terms  of  their 
office  to  regard  "non-Aryan"  as  a  dangerous  and  fundamentally 
criminal  element,  devoid  of  morality,  biological  and  intellectual 
Inferiors,  and  deserving  of  no  protection  for  whatever  civil  or  legal 
rights  they  may  still  dare  to  claim.     •     •     • 

"Whatever  small  minimal  rights  might  still  be  claimed  by  Jcw^s 
or  non-Aryans,  however  strong  the  evidence  presented,  or  clear 
the  terms  of  the  laws  to  which  appeal  was  made,  the  courts  of 
Germany  have  on  racial  grounds  denied  those  rights,  ovrlcoked 
the  evidence  brought  to  sustain  them,  have,  wherever  possible, 
rendered  the  laws  more  harsh  or  have,  wherever  necessary,  on  their 
own  authority  filed  the  lacunae  in  the  system  of  legislative  dis- 
crimination." 

What  measure  of  redress  can  an  American  non -Aryan  secure  in 
the  German  courts  against  a  German  Aryan  literary  pirate?  Of 
what  earthly  value  is  a  copyright  in  a  country  where  such  shocking 
doctrines  are  practiced? 

The  German  Govenunent  has  excluded  certain  American.  Brit- 
tsh,  and  other  Important  newspapers  from  Germany,  on  the  ground 
that  at  one  time  or  another  they  carried  news  items  or  editorials 
not  in  harmony  with  Nazi  doctrine  and  ideology. 

Unless  foreign  non-German  newspapers,  books,  and  motion  pic- 
tures are  in  sympathy  with  the  Nazi  doctrine  and  Ideology  and 
willingly  goose-step  to  Nazi  miisic,  despite  their  copyrights,  they 
are  in  danger  of  suppression  In  and  exclusion  frocn  Germany. 

The  New  York  Post — December  24.  1935 — reports  the  following 
penalties  for  importing  foreign  newspapers: 

"Nuremberg:  A  20-year-old  Catholic  was  sentenced  to  15  months' 
imprisonment  for  importing  foreign  newspapers. 

"Cologne:  A  member  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus  has  been 
sentenced  to  5  months'  imprisonment  for  importing  foreign  news- 
papers." 

Germany  is  notorious  for  ignoring  treaty  obligations.  Says  the 
New  York  Times.  February  10,  1936.  in  article  beaded  "Munich 
Cardinal  Assails  Nazi  Press  'Lies'  ": 

"The  cardinal  declared  It  was  time  for  responsible  officials  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Government's  (Germany)  signature  was  honored." 

He  referred  to  the  concordat  with  the  Vatican. 

SPAIN 

The  Premier  announced  the  Government's  intention  of  setting  up 
a  quota  system  for  foreign  films;  exempting  all  domestic  film  activ- 
ity from  any  class  of  tax.  direct  or  Indirect,  and  requiring  each 
exhibitor  to  present  a  certain  proportion  of  native  films. — ^Motion 
Picttire  Herald.  December  28,  1935. 

In  March  1934  a  proposed  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  placing  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  distribution 
of  foreign  films  and  providing  fcM"  a  5-percent  quota  on  exhibitors 
which  may  be  increased  every  6  months;  prohibiting  foreign- 
language  films  in  Spain  6  months  after  promuljgation  as  a  law;  re- 
quiring that  foreign  films  be  dubbed  In  Spain  with  90  percent 
Spanish  personnel;  and  taxing  first-  and  second-run  theaters  one- 
half  centlmo  per  meter  on  foreign  films  and  subsequent-run  thea- 
ters one-quarter  centlmo  per  meter  on  such  films.  The  Minister  o* 
Industry  and  Commerce  will  be  empowered  to  adopt  such  ccxnple- 
mentary  measures  as  he  deems  convenient. 

There  Is  now  a  discriminatory  turn-over  tax  against  motion  pic- 
tures produced  in  foreign  countries.  The  tax  on  foreign  pictures 
was  71/2  percent  as  against  the  tax  of  1V4  percent  on  pictures  pro- 
duced in  Spain.  Commencing  January  1,  1938,  the  tax  on  foreign 
pictures  is  reduced  to  3  percent,  while  the  tax  on  pictxires  produced 
in  Spain  remains  l>/2   percent. 

All  foreign  exchange  is  controlled  by  the  Spanish  Ooremment. 
and  permits  to  expK)rt  money  are  granted  only  as  and  when 
foreign  currency  is  available. 

Foreign  companies  must  make  application  every  week  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  money  abroad.  The  delay  in  allocating  foreign 
currency  is  very  great  and  steadily  increasing.    The  delay  is  now 
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more  than  11  montha,  such  delay  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
3  weelcs  every  2  months. 

Under  a  decree  published  In  the  Gaceta  ^e  Madrid  on  October 
27.  1935.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Spain  has  been  authorized 
to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  all  motion  pictures  produced  by 
companies  which  within  or  outside  of  Spain  distribute  pictures 
which  tend  to  misrepresent  historical  facts,  or  to  imiMilr  the 
prestige  of  Spanish  institutions  or  personalities. 

Prior  to  the  pronouncement  of  this  edict,  Spain  had  barred 
the  American  picture  The  Devil  Is  a  Woman  on  the  ground  that 
an  officer  of  the  civil  guard  was  shown  drinking  In  a  cafe.  (See 
New  York  Times  of  Nevember  24,  1935;  Motion  Pictvire  Daily, 
November  1.   1935.) 

Spain  threatened  to  keep  all  Paramount  pictures  out  of  that 
country  and  to  confiscate  Paramount's  prints  unless  The  Devil  Is 
a  Woman  was  withdrawn  from  world  circulation.  Paramount  was 
forced  to  withdraw  the  picture  from  world  circulation  and  to 
destroy  the  master  print  because  of  the  threat  to  ban  all  of  its 
pictures  from  all  Spanish-speaking  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Spain,  by  reason  of  an  agreement  between  such  countries  that  if 
one  Spanish -speaking  country  objects  to  a  certain  film,  the  pro- 
ducer company's  product  will  be  barred  in  the  whole  Spanish- 
speaking  world. 

The  Motion  Picture  Herald   (November  23,  1935,  p.  61)    reports: 

"The  Spanish  Government  issued  an  ultimatum  threatening  to 
confiscate  all  of  Paramount's  prints  in  that  country  and  to  bar  the 
company's  pictures  from  exhibition  In  Spain  if  the  company  re- 
fused to  discontinue  world  circulation  of  the  Marlene  Dietrich 
picture  and  destroy  the  prints. 

"The  American  State  Department  interceded  and,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  official  protests  over  the  'insults  to  the  Spanish 
armed  forces,'  advised  Adolph  Zukor.  Paramount  chairman,  'to 
withdraw  the  film  as  soon  as  possible.'  While  the  Madrid  Gov- 
ernment described  the  edict  as  'very  satisfactory,'  It  has  advised 
Its  embassies  throughout  the  world  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  film  and  to  expedite  it  where  possible. 

"Paramount  Is  taking  steps  immediately  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand and  will  negotiate  individual  settlements  with  exhibitor 
accounts  who  had  the  picture  under  contract  but  have  not  played 
It.  The  master  print  was  burned  last  Thursday  in  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  consul  general  in  New  York." 

TURKEY 

Turkey,  following  the  example  set  by  Spain,  has  threatened 
to  bar  the  Metro-Goldw3m-Mayer  picture.  The  Forty  Days  of 
Musa  Dagh,  which  portrays  Turkish  maltreatment  of  Armenians 
during  the  Great  War.  The  New  York  Times  of  November  24, 
1935.  says: 

"The  case  of  Mvisa  Dagh  is  engaging  us  at  the  moment,  and  it 
may  be  the  final  protest  that  will  set  off  the  explosion  and  fcrce 
the  Government  to  take  some  action.  •  •  •  If  Turkey  does 
bar  American  films  because  Metro  makes  Musa  Dagh,  the  loss  in 
Itself  will  be  slight.  But  one  film  must  be  made  an  issue.  The 
feeling  in  Hollywood  is  that  this  picttire,  which  gives  evidence  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  the  industry  has  made,  should  serve  as 
the  means  of  bringing  the  whole  thing  into  the  open.  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  script.  It  is  pro-Armenian  rather 
than  anti-Turkish.  The  studio  has  done  everything  it  can,  with- 
out distorting  history,  to  put  the  Turks  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
possible.     But  it  does  present  facts." 

Martin  Qulgley.  editor  of  the  Motion  Picture  Herald  says  (Motion 
Picture  Herald,  December  7,  1935)  : 

"This  Incident  of  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh  brings  Into 
sharp  focus  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  which  confronts  mo- 
tion-picture producers.  The  very  existence  of  the  motion  picture 
is  dependent  upon  the  plcturization  of  suitable  story  material. 
Such  material  is  exceedingly  scarce.  There  are  Instances  of  stories 
which  contain  excellent  dramatic  situations  which  must  be  sacri- 
ficed because  of  lack  of  suitability  for  the  general  audiences  which 
comprise  the  patronage  of  motion -pictvire  theaters.  There  are  other 
stories  which  are  essentially  acceptable  but  for  which  no  suitable 
treatments  are  to  be  found.  In  Musa  Dagh,  however,  the  material 
Is  of  right  character  and  it  is  a  story  that  readily  lends  itself  to 
motion -picture  treatment.  In  addition.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
famous  best  sellers  of  recent  years.  But  the  Turkish  Government 
says  'no.' 

"The  objection  of  the  Turkish  Goverrunent  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  story  portrays  Turkish  persecution  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple— a  historical  fact  which  is  about  as  plain  as.  say,  the  German 
Invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914.  Yet  the  Turkish  Government,  brvish- 
Ing  aside  the  plain  facts  of  history,  ignoring  the  essential  truth  of 
the  story,  simply  introduces  arbitrary  objection  to  which,  of  cotirse, 
^  added  at  least  an  intimation  of  exerting  the  full  measure  of  its 
liJftuence  against  the  producer  in  event  the  story  is  produced. 

"In  view  of  the  negligible  Importance  of  the  Tiikish  market 
and  other  markets  directly  influenced  by  Turkish  authority,  it 
would  be  easy  for  M-G-M  to  ignore  the  protest  and  proceed  with 
the  picture.  But  the  complication  does  not  end  here.  •  •  • 
Every  foreign  government  which  is  friendly  to  Tvirkey  might  also 
accept  Turkish  representations  and  exclude  the  picture. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  existing  circumstances  are 
allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pro- 


ducer becomes  so  henuned 
that  the  result   will   be   a 
entertainment  value  of  the 


n  In  his  selection  of  story  material 
seirere  curtailment   in   the   Interest  and 
qiotion  picture." 

FRANCE 


The  Hollywood  Reporter  o; 

"WASHINGTON      SEES      FH-MS      A  5 
TtTRKET    IB 

•  •  • 


November  14,  1935,  says: 

FOREIGN -TREATT      rOOTBAIXS FRANCS, 

'MUSA    DAGH'    PACT 


Department  representatives  In  Europe,  the 
American  films  now  quite  often  figures  in 
countries.  It  is  reported  that  in  a 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Prance  the 
Dagh  by  M-G-M  figured  prominently 
is  said  to  have  agreed  to  ban  the 
.  that  country  if  It  is  made  Into  a 


"According  to  State 
matter  of  harnessing 
political  agreements  betweer 
recent  trade  and  political 
matter  of  the  filming  of  Musi  i 
to  the  extent  where  France 
showing  of  such  a  picture 
picttire. 

'mu^a  dagh  trade 

"Musa  Dagh  treats  of  Tui  kish  atrocities  on  Armenians  during 
the  regime  of  a  former  Turk  sh  Government,  but  In  no  way  could 

If  tlie  picture  is  made  and  France  should 
ban  It  ah  called  for  In  the  n  ported  agreement  It  would  be  further 
proof  to  Washington  that  ^ollsrwood-made  films  are  to  be  used 

diplomatic     negotiations     between 


for     bartering     purposes     1 
countries. 

"Similar  agreements  as  to  films  exist  between  Spain  and  Span- 
ish-language countries  In  So  ath  and  Central  America.  If  any  one 
of  these  countries  should  o  »Ject  to  anything  in  a  picture,  then, 
according  to  treaties,  the  picture  is  subject  to  banning  by  all  the 
countries." 

Only  94  "dubbed"  films  liay  be  shown  In  France  for  each  6- 
month  period.  All  "dubbin  ;"  must  be  done  in  France,  within  a 
period  of  4  months  from  th  ;  date  the  request  to  "dub"  is  made, 
coupled  with  the  pa3rment  «f  the  required  tax.     Foreign  pictures 

original  version  except  in  5  theaters 
in  Paris  and  10  in  the  rest  6t  France. 

When  pictures  are  "dubb  id."  American  cop3rrlghted  songs  and 
musical  scores  must  be  eliminated  and  French  musical  scores  and 
songs  substituted. 

It  costs  about  $20,000  to  liunch  a  "dubbed"  film  even  modestly. 
Including  "dubbing"  and  prli  itlng  costs. 

Although  American  citizen  i  have  invested  huge  sums  In  engaging 
French  studios  and  French  labor,  there  Is  no  assurance  against 
further  restrictions  and  burqens  that  may  force  them  to  withdraw 
from  France. 

In  1934  the  duty  on  forei^  films  was  Increased  100  percent. 

A  decree  formiilated  In  193  j  required  foreign  producers  of  film  to 
send  to  Prance  a  complete  vei  sion  of  the  film  as  made  In  the  United 
States  in  English.  Changes  ire  often  made  here  after  a  picture  is 
completed  and  oftentimes  af  :er  its  first  public  showing.  Notwith- 
standing such  changes,  the  complete  film  wotild  have  to  be  im- 
ported into  France,  only  to  1  ave  further  changes  made  there.  The 
decree  would  require  all  "du  )bed"  pictures  to  bear  all  the  original 
together  wit  i  an  exact  translation  into  French. 
Df  idioms  or  colloquialisms,  often  make 
little  or  no  sense  in  a  foreign  tongue.  This  requirement  can  have 
no  other  object  than  to  hanc  leap  films  of  foreign  origin. 

This  decree  also  provided  1  Dr  the  exclusion  of  all  pictures  of  any 

V  lo  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  might 
publish,  write,  or  produce  an  rthlng  that  might  be  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  French  national  inte  ests. 

Article  36  of  the  decree  wo  ild  prohibit  American  as  well  as  other 
foreign  producers  from  distributing  their  own  films  in  France. 

lecree  required  that  30  percent  of  all 
in  France  by  French  producers,  actors. 


English    titles. 

Exact  translations,  especially 


Articles  39  and  40  of  the 
films  exhibited  mxist  be  made 
and  authors 

The  decree  was  finally  held 
ment  to  revive  it 


"The  sponsors  of  the 
all  cinemas  to  show  a 

"Americans  would  have 
newly  established  national 
money   due   American 
might  have   been  called 
films. 

"The   unanimous  protests 

National  Education,  to 

posals,  such  as  the  national 

"Even  after  compromise, 
blow  to  American  companies 


in  abeyance,  but  there  Is  now  a  move- 


The  Film  Daily  of  Septet  iber  24,  1935,  reports  the  temporary 
demise  of  this  decree,  as  folic  ws : 

"Last  week  they  nearly  pilled  a  fast  one  in  France.     A  bill  was 

verge  of  signature  that  would  have 
practically  closed  the  industiir  to  American  product." 

The  Motion  Picture  Heralc  (November  30,  1935)  points  out  the 
possibility  of  the  danger  of  t  ie  new  decree,  as  follows: 

'While  the  Government  h  s  permitted  the  decree  for  regulation 
of  the  industry  to  die,  by  rel  using  to  give  Its  approval,  the  menace 
has  not  been  permanently  re  moved.  A  law  for  governmental  con- 
trol will  be  proposed  when  ^]  le  new  Parliament  comes  into  session, 
but  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  industry  has  recovered  its  breath. 


meaiure  had  expected  to  begin  by  forcing 

mln;  mum  of  30  percent  French  films. 

b  «n  restricted  on  importations  and  a 

agency  wotild  have   collected   all   the 

compinies   for   rental   and   the   Americans 

uppn   to   finance   production   of   French 

caused    Mario   Roustan,    Minister    of 
elini  inate  some  of   the  most   severe  pro- 
agency, 
hpwever,  the  decree  would  have  been  a 
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"PllSCHE   TO   PCKSKirr  NKW  BXLS. 

"With  the  report  that  Maurice  Petsche  wUl  present  a  new  con- 
trol bill  before  the  new  Parliament,  there  ts  every  need  of  main- 
tenance of  the  united  front  displayed  by  film  Interests.** 

The  Motion  Pictures  Dally  (December  24.  1935)  has  the  following 
article: 

"SCZ  new  FRENCH  LAWS 

"Paris,  December  23. — French  producers  supported  by  labor  and 
reform  elements  are  planning  new  legislative  assault  on  American 
film  impKjrtations.  The  new  measure  which  will  probably  be  In- 
troduced at  the  winter  session  of  Parliament  Is  expected  to  paral- 
lel the  provisions  of  the  attempted  decree  law  which  was  blocked 
last  fall  by  French  distributors  and  exhibitors  working  in  con- 
Junction  with  American  film  interests." 

If  the  decree,  which  was  stispended  in  October,  should  bt  reen- 
acted,  American  motion -picture  producers  would  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  froRi  France. 

Tlie  French  quota  system  was  criticized  by  N.  B.  Golden  in  Film 
Outlook  Abroad  at  the  Turn  of  the  Year — ^Pilm  Daily  Year  Book, 
1935.  page  1013 — as  follows: 

"In  July  1934  the  French  quota,  which  formerly  was  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  became  a  semiannual  affair,  and  in  November  of  1934  a 
decree  was  published  extending  the  regulations  of  Jvily  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1935.  Short-term  contingents  of  this  type  handicap 
American  exporters  In  setting  their  sales  program,  as  there  Is  no 
telling  what  the  next  law  will  bring  forth  to  curtail  imports  of 
American  films." 

italt 

Italy  forbids  the  showing  of  any  film  In  any  language  other  than 
Italian.  Even  film  with  Italian  written  subtitles  but  with  foreign 
spoken  dialog  are  forbidden.  The  result  is  that  the  track  of  all 
American  films  must  be  completely  removed  when  Imported  into 
Italy  and  a  cc«nplete  Italian  version  substituted.  This  "dubbing" 
must,  be  done  in  Italy  by  an  exclusively  Italian  artistic  and  execu- 
tive personnel. 

Few  each  film  "dubbed"  in  Italy,  a  tax  of  10  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  must  be  paid.  Originally,  the  maximum  tax  was 
25.000  lire  (about  $2,025),  and  there  was  no  tax  for  "dubbing"  of 
short  subjects.  Recently,  however,  the  maximum  was  removed, 
so  that  on  a  film  that  grosses  500.000  lire,  a  "dubbing"  tax  of 
50.000  lire  (about  $4,050)   mtist  be  paid. 

On  all  films  greater  than  1.000  meters  in  length,  a  minimum 
tax  of  15,000  lire  (about  tl,200)  for  each  film  must  be  paid.  In 
any  event. 

Although  the  "dubbing"  tax  imposed  upon  foreign  pictures 
was  Increased,  there  was  a  prohibition  against  passing  this  tax  on 
to  the  exhibitor. 

The  Motion  Picture  Herald.  March  31.  1934.  says: 

"There  are  300  foreign  films  needed  in  Italy  every  year  at  pres- 
ent. The  cost  of  'dubbing'  runs  around  50.000  lire  so  that  the  total 
cost  of  'dubbing'  300  foreign  films  woxild  be  about  15.(X)0.000  lire,  of 
which  60  percent,  or  9,000.000  lire  would  be  paid  by  American 
companies. 

"ONE  MILUON  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTT  THOUSAND  COST  TO  AlCEXICANS 

"Adding  the  cost  of  'dubbing,'  a.OOO.OOO  lire,  to  the  total  of  the 
new  tax  of  5.000.000  lire,  we  have  a  total  of  14.000.000  lire  (about 
$1,120,000).  which  American  companies  will  have  to  spend  in 
Italy  to  carry  on  their  business. 

"Of  course,  the  probable  answer  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  re- 
duced American  film  exports  to  Italy.  Only  the  big  first-rate 
films,  for  which  high  rentals  can  be  charged,  will  be  exported. 
The  reduction  of  film  imports  here  generally  considered  likely  will 
be  from  25  to  40  percent." 

All  Italian  theaters  must  show  one  Italian  picture  for  every 
three  foreign  films.     Film  Daily  Year  Book.  1935.  page  1061. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  "dubbing"  tax  Imposed  an  additional 
financial  burden  upon  American  film  producers. 

In  October  1935  the  importation  of  foreign  films  was  further 
restricted  by  limiting  them  to  25  percent  of  the  footage  imported 
the  preceding  year.  This  applies  only  to  films  Imported  from 
America,  Germany.  Austria,  and  Hungary,  since  films  from  all 
other  countries  are  barred  by  the  application  of  Italian  sanctions. 

In  applying  "sanctions,"  Italy  has  banned  all  British-made  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  American  pictures  dealing  with  British  subjects. 
Among  the  American  pictures  banned  by  Italy  are  Uves  of  a 
Bengal  Laneer  and  Cllve  of  India. 

C2XCBOSLOVAKIA  ^ 

On  April  23.  1932.  Czechoslovakia  promulgated  a  decree  retro- 
active to  November  13,  1931,  requiring  of  importers  of  film  two 
permits  for  each  film  brought  in,  until  a  sufficient  number  had 
been  acquired  to  cover  features  imported  since  November  13,  1931. 
The  permits  could  be  bought  only  from  producers  of  domestic 
features  at  a  price  of  21.000  crowns  ($840)  each.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers were  given  seven  permits  by  the  Government  for  each 
sound  feature  produced  In  Czechoslovakia  (not  more  than  120 
foreign  films  to  be  imported  Into  Czechoslovakia) . 

This  regulation  made  the  cost  of  importing  pictures  into  Czecho- 
slovakia prohibitive,  with  the  result  that  all  American  film  com- 
panies withdrew  from  that  country.  Pricwr  to  1931  American  film 
companies  received  $7(X),000  annuftllj  from  distribution  of  pictures 
in  Chechoslovakia. 
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Sam  E.  Woods,  the  American  oommerclal  attach^  at  Prague. 
states  in  the  Department  of  Cocnmerce  publlcauons  of  mottoa 
pictures  abroad   (February  1&.  1935): 

"AlCnUCANS  UCATS  TRX   MARKET 

"As  a  result  of  the  high  prices  charged  for  'kontlngentschelne* 
(quota  permits),  the  five  American  companies  maintaining  dis- 
tributing organizations  in  Cwchoslovakia  found  it  unprofitable  to 
bring  in  their  products  and  stopped  importing  on  May  5.  19S2. 

"The  shortage  of  American  pictures  was  not  serious  during  the 
first  half  of  1932.  but  it  became  more  noticeable  later  in  the  year. 

"In  1933  the  absence  of  American  pictures  resulted  In  seriotis 
disturbances,  and  local  exhibitors  approached  tbe  Government  on 
several  occasions,  requesting  that  imports  of  American  pictures  be 
made  possible." 

On  November  16.  1934.  a  new  system  was  Introduced,  which  U 
described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Woods: 

'Under  the  new  regime  the  quota  system  was  abandoned  and 
imports  put  on  an  unlimited  basis.  'The  erstwhile  kontingent- 
Bcheine."  were  replaced  by  a  registration  fee  of  ao.OOO  crowns  ($900) 
payable  through  the  Czechoslovak  Association  of  Film  Industry  and 
Trade  into  a  special  fund  with  the  Provincial  B-mk  of  Bohemia,  the 
fees  to  be  used  for  subsidizing  domestic  production  to  the  extent  of 
143.000  crowns  ($5,600)  per  feature  picture  produced  In  the  Czech 
language  and  an  additional  40.000  crowns  ($1,600)  for  each  foreign 
language  version  of  the  film  produced  locally.  Further  provisions 
of  the  instruction  stipulated  that  for  every  Ave  sound  features 
brought  in  during  a  12-RK>nth  period  the  Importer  was  required 
to  offer  for  distribution  one  cultural  propaganda  short  produced 
according  to  the  suggestion  erf  the  film  advisory  committee  created 
under  the  new  system  Imports  of  pictures  were  permitted  only  In 
the  language  of  the  coiuitry  of  origin  and  'dubbing'  of  imported  pic- 
tures to  be  shown  legally  was  permitted  only  In  the  Czechoslovak 
language.  Importers  of  news  reels  had  to  include  Czechoslovak  sub- 
jects In  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  total  length." 

Even  this  concession  did  not  warrant  the  return  of  the  Ameri- 
can film  companies,  and  a  further  concession  u-as  made  enabling 
American  companies  to  bring  In  one  picture  "dubbed"  in  German 
for  every  eight  American  features  (for  which  a  total  registration 
fee  of  $6,400  must  be  paid).  This  gave  American  companies  a 
limited  market  for  pictures  compulsorily  "dubbed"  In  Germany. 

All  films  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  must  be  registered  at  the 
Association  of  the  Film  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Prague.  The 
films  must  pass  a  precensorship  board,  which  determines  whether 
or  not  a  film  Is  suitable  for  the  Czech  nvarket.  If  passed,  a  fe« 
of  20.000  crowns,  plus  a  "handling  fee"  of  aOO  crowns,  must  be  p*id 
for  e<M:h  film. 

HUNCART 

The  quota  law  of  Hungary  Is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  In 
Czechoslovakia  from  1932  to  1934. 

The  quota  is  applied  by  requiring  that  at  least  15  percent  of  all 
films  exhibited  must  be  Hungarian  speaking.  One-third  of  such 
picttu«s  must  be  entirely  Hungarian -made,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  may  be  ptroduced  In  foreign  countries  but  must  be 
"dubbed"  In  Hungary. 

All  films  mvist  be  censored.  Feature  films  will  be  censored  only 
upon  presentation  of  Import  licenses.  These  licenses  are  issued 
only  to  those  who  produce  or  "dub"  films  in  Hungary. 

For  every  film  produced  or  "dubbed"  In  Hungary ,  seven  Impwrt 
licenses  are  Issued.  These  licenses  or  permit  tickets  can  be  bought 
at  a  price  between  1.000  and  1.300  pengOs  (about  $300). 

It  says  (Motion  Picture  Herald.  Octot>er  36.   1936)  : 

"The  second  edict  rules  that  feattires  over  1.200  meters  at 
length  may  be  admitted  only  on  presentation  of  one  permit  ticket. 
In  other  words,  the  producer  of  one  Hungarian  film  or  Hungarian 
language  syn<ihroni2ation  is  entitled  to  Import  seven  foreign  pic- 
tures on  the  basis  of  the  tickets  received  as  a  prenuum.  Thus  the 
local  branches  of  American  producing  firms,  which  do  not  produce 
or  synchronize  pictures  here,  are  compelled  to  buy  the  permit 
tickets  from  the  local  distributors  who  also  go  in  for  production. 
The  market  price  of  these  j>ermlt  tickets  is  between  1.000  and  1.800 
pengos  (roughly.  $300).  meaning  that  local  producers  get  a 
premium  of  8,000  pengOs  for  each  picture  made  or  synchronized 
here,  while  importation  expenses  for  nonproduclng  firms  are  In- 
creased on  the  average  by  l.(X)0  pengos  a  picture." 

The  duties  on  the  Importation  of  films  are  as  follows  (Film  Dally 
Yearbook.  1935.  p    1014) : 

"In  fiirther  modification  of  the  original  decree  of  1932.  Hungarj 
In  October  1934.  raised  the  duty  on  films  for  which  titles  were 
prepared  abroad  from  50  fillers  to  1  p>engd  per  meter.  In  addition 
there  is  charged  a  regular  censorship  fee  of  4  fillers  per  meter  on 
films  made  in  Hungary  and  10  fillers  if  made  abroad.  These  funds 
are  turned  In  to  the  Hungarian  film  fund,  which  Is  tued  to  subsi- 
dize Hungarian  production  in  ctHnpetition  with  American  films.** 

Says  Motion  Picture  Herald  (January  4.  1936)  : 

"This  is  an  extremely  dilBcult  market,  owing  chiefly  to  the  strict 
currency  decree  which  makes  It  almost  impossible  for  local 
branches  of  American  companies  to  take  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  other  dilQcuIty  which  American  film  companies  have  to 
cope  with  the  decree  in  accordance  with  which  10  percent,  and 
from  January  on  15  i>ercent,  of  the  films  shcrwn  must  be  Hun- 
garian or  locally  synchronized  In  Hungarian.  American  distribut- 
ing companies  are  collectively  a^^alnst  such  synchronlBatlon  for  two 
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reasona.  For  one  thing.  It  does  not  pay  to  have  Alms  synchronized 
for  Hungary  only.  Then,  again.  Rumania,  Czechoelovakia.  and 
Yugoslavia  refused,  for  j)olltlcal  reaacns,  to  admit  films  synchro- 
nized in  Hungary,  even  though  the  Hungarians  living  in  these 
coiintrles  would  gladly  welcome  them.  Secondly,  if  American  com- 
panies should  start  synchronizing  their  pictures  in  Hungarian, 
other  smaller  countries  wovdd  demand  the  same  thing,  citing  the 
Hungarian  example." 

AXTSTRIA 

The  quota  system  in  Austria  is  similar  to  that  in  Hungary.  The 
Motion  Picture  Herald  (January  4,  1936)  states: 

'••  •  •  The  import  is  free  except  for  the  kontlngent  tax  to  be 
paid  on  distributed  prints,  which  costs  1,660  schillings  if  the  titles 
are  made  abroad,  and  1,200  schillings  If  they  are  made  in  a  local 
laboratory.  In  case  of  two  prints.  2,160  schillings  and  1,800  schillings 
are  to  be  paid." 

BELCItTM 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  first  a  quota — at  first  small,  to  be  gradu- 
ally Increased — on  Belgium  cinemas,  forcing  them  to  show  a  fixed 
percentage  of  Belgian  films. 

CBKAT  BBTTAIN 

Great  Britain  has  a  quota  law  requiring  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
pictures  distributed  by  any   company   to   be   British   made.     This 
msfms   that   for   every   four   pictures   Imported   into   England   one 
^"British  picture  must  be  acquired  by  the  distributor. 

Says  the  Motion  Picture  Dally   (December  23.  1935)  : 

"The  quota  situation  means  that  one-fifth  of  available  dates 
are  compulsorlly  filled  with  British  films.  The  American  dis- 
tributor has  open  to  him,  for  American  films,  only  80  percent  of 
the  market;  the  practical  effect  Is  much  the  same  as  if  he  were 
allowed  to  book  only  to  3,200  of  the  Kingdom's  4,000  houses.  He 
approaches  this  artificially  restricted  market  with  a  product  com- 
pulsorlly diluted  by  20  percent  of  British  fUoM.  To  these  difficul- 
ties of  marketing  are  added  the  fim,her  one  that,  whereas  the 
earning  powers  of  big  plctxires  tend  to  increase,  due  to  the  public's 
willingness  to  patronize  them  even  in  very  late  runs,  the  pro- 
grammer becomes  a  more  and  more  difflcvilt  problem.  Where  it  is 
a  question  of  Just  filling  a  date,  the  second-rate  British  picture 
is  apt  to  get  the  business;  it  is  not  much  worse  as  entertainment 
than  the  American,  and   It  helped  the  exblbltor  with  his  quota." 

In  addition  to  the  quota  on  Imports,  there  is  a  further  quota 
applying  to  exhibitors.  At  least  20  percent  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  each  motion-picture  theater  must  be  British-made.  As 
applied  to  smaller  theaters,  the  actual  operation  of  the  quota 
requires  that  approximately  33  percent  of  the  pictures  shown  be 
British. 

Says  the  Dally   (London,  January   1,   1936) : 

"To  qualify  for  quota  at  present,  exhibitors  practically  have  to 
rely  upon  features.  As  the  act  applies  to  the  entire  program,  and 
we  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  good  British  shorts,  it  necessarily 
follows  we  must  book  that  amount  of  features  to  come  within  the 
act.  To  the  small  hall  which  is  showing  104  pictures  a  year  at  2 
a  week,  the  quota  is  almost  1  in  3  in  their  featiires,  which,  on  the 
lace  of  it,  is  more  than  20  percent." 

No  film  may  be  exhibited  in  Great  Britain  \inless  It  has  previ- 
otisly  been  registered  with  the  board  of  trade. 

After  a  film  has  been  registered  It  must  be  trade-shown  before 
any  contracts  can  be  made  for  the  licensing  of  the  picture. 

NTW    ZEALAND 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  20-percent-quota  law  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  films  and  a  20-i>ercent  quota  on  the  exhibition  of  films. 

AUSTRALIA 

As  of  October  1,  1935,  New  South  Wales  adopted  an  import 
quota  requiring  the  distribution  of  5  percent  of  domestic  films  the 
first  year  and  ranging  up  to  15  percent  in  the  fifth  3rear.  Exhibitors 
are  reqxiired  to  show  4  percent  domestic  pictures  the  first  year, 
rising  to  1214  percent  in  the  fifth  year.  All  quota  films  must  be 
registered  by  the  distributor  within  7  days  of  the  date  of 
acqtilsltion. 

A  similar  law  has  been  passed  in  Victoria,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
a  similar  bill  will  be  introduced  shortly  in  Queensland. 

Says  Motion  Plctvire  Herald  (May  11.  1935) : 

"British  films  receive  preferential  treatment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  as  do  the  distributors  of  British  films.  British 
distributors  in  Australia  are  not  obliged  to  release  Australian- 
produced  quota  films,  and  exhibitors  are  not  allowed  to  reject 
British  pictures  to  make  room  for  their  Australian  quota  films, 
British  product  being  exempted  from  the  rejection  clause." 

Variety  (January  1,  1936)  states: 

"AtrSTRALJAN  Fn.M  QUOTA  IN  EFFECT  JANUAET   1  IS  TOUCH  ON  AJUOUCAN 

Piers 

•  •••*•• 

"That  [film  quota)  doesn't  make  things  easy  for  the  Americans 
down  here.  They  must  have  pictures,  but  if  there  aren't  any  they 
must  make  them.  And,  of  course,  the  majority  of  American  dis- 
tributors don't  want  to  go  into  local  production.  They  feel  that 
It  is  unnecessary  expendittire  and  will  tie  up  a  lot  of  money  which 
may  or  may  not  be  returnable  to  them. 

•  •••••• 

"What  makes  It  even  tougher  from  the  standpoint  of  Americans 
down  here  Is  that  even  the  production  of  a  local  film  for  quota 
purposes  isn't  enough.  After  a  film  Is  produced  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  governmental  jury,  which  rules  on  its  quality  and  has 
the  right  to  reject  it  for  quota  or  any  distribution  purposes  If  it 


doesn't  figure  the  film  'good  enOugh.'  In  other  words,  after  spend- 
ing coin  for  the  production  of  a  local  film  the  film  might  be  thrown 
on  the  scrap  heap  and  still  nojt  qualify  for  either  coin-ret\im  or 
quota-law  satisfaction. 

"Another  angle  that  dlstrlbs  liere  point  out  as  inequitable  is  that 
films  acceptable  in  England  for  ( |uota  purposes  there  are  not  accept- 
able here.  England,  of  course,  \nll  accept  locally  made  films  for  the 
quota  in  England,  but  American  5  are  afraid  that  if  they  switch  their 
production  of  British  quota  prxluctions  down  here,  England  will 
reciprocate  with  some  sort  of  tofigher  quota  in  London  and  compli- 
cate the  problem  even  more." 

sktAzn. 
nlnimiun  of  100  meters  of  Brazlllan- 
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All  exhibitors  must  show  a 
made  film  at  each  performance 

All  films  must  be  censored, 
foreign  films  and  one-half  thai 
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cast  by  Brazil  stations  and 
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MEXICO 

High    duties   on    the    importation 
on    remittances    to    foreign    co  untries 
producers  to  withdraw  from  H  exico 

FUm  Daily  (December  17,  19^ 

"DEADLOCK    OVER    TAX    CATTSING 


UinTED 


"In  view  of  their  deadlock  s 
ment  In  negotiations  designed 
taxes,  major  American  dlstrlbiitors 
completely  in  Mexico   and   are 
usual  2  weeks'  notice.     These 
on  September  30.  but  retained 

There  is  a  duty  ranging  fro^n 
print  of  sound  film  imported. 

A  tax  of  2  percent  must  be 
outside  of  Mexico.     In  addltlo* 
gross  income  of  foreign  motion 


tuation  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
to  modify  that  country's  excessive 
have  decided  to  shut  up  shop 
giving   their   employees   there   the 
(^ompanles  stispended  film  deliveries 
their  staffs." 
25  to  75  pesos  per  kilo  for  each 

paid  on  all  remittances  to  persons 
there  is  a  10-percent  tax  on  the 
picture  companies. 


In  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
of   5  percent  is  imposed   on 
Canada  in  respect  of  all  royaltle; 
account  of  the  use  in  Canada  o: 
residents.    The  amount  of  the 
Canadian  debtor  from  the 
residents.      Specifically,    the 
accruing   from   the   sale   of 
motion  pictures,  etc. 


qANADA 

Imposed  by  the  Canadian  law,  a  tax 

persons   who   are   nonresidents  of 

s  payable  to  such  nonresidents  on 

the  copjrrighted  works  of  such  non- 

1  ax  is  required  to  be  deducted  by  the 

amfunt  paid  or  credited  to  such  non- 

applles    as    payable    on    royalties 

music,   f>eriodlcals,   newspapers. 
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An  ordinance  was  enacted  1 
ordinary  films  and  50  percent  ( 
British  origin. 
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America]  film  companies  havi  i 
000.     Twenty-eight  thousand 
production  of  motion  pictures 
25.000  extras  or  supernumerar^s 
$75,000,000.    The  industry 
and  other  requirements.     (U 
on  Motion  Pictures  Abroad 

The  importance  of  the  motion 
President  P.  D.  Roosevelt  in 

"You  have  done  important 
program  for  the  enhancement 
pictures,  and  particularly  for 
educational  and  Juvenile  spher^: 
friends  of  the  motion  picture 
toward  ends  that  are  recognized 

"While  necessarily  conforming 
entertainment,  I  believe  that 
and  salutary,  enlightening  and 
the  best  ideals  of  our  conununi^y 
can  be  accomplished  without 
restrictions."     (New  York  Timefe 

The  production  schedules  foi 
feature  pictures.     (Variety 

The  bvirdens  now  imposed 
the  form  of  quota  laws, 
show  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
sentatives  should  not  adopt 
tlons  a  stranglehold  on  this 

The  frantic  appeals  of  our 
nations  to  remedy  these 
almost  universally  used 
nal  policies  and  affairs  by 

Congress  should  be  free  froin 
vention,   so   that    it  may   plac^ 
afforded  under  the  Copyright 
enacting  discriminatory  or 
American  copjrrights.     The  on! 
safeguard    American    copyrigt 
abroad  is  by  amendment  of  th« 
occasion   arises.     Adherence 
gress  from  the  exercise  of  thli 
not   obligingly    surrender    this 
nations    to    believe    that    thel: 
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fee  being  400  rels  per  meter  for 
sum  for  domestic  films. 
50  percent  of  the  music  broad- 
In   Brazil  theaters,   cafes,   and 
composers. 


of   foreign    films    and    taxes 
have    compelled    American 
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1932  requiring  that  20  percent  of 
the  newsreels  exhibited  shall  be  of 


a  capital  investment  of  $2,500,000,- 

□ple  are  regularly  employed  in  the 

In  the  United  States  in  addition  to 

Holljrwood's  annual  pay  roll   is 

$120,000,000  annually  for  supplies 

Department  of  Commerce  Reports 

15,  1935.) 

picttire  has  been  emphasized  by 
words : 


these 

work  in  an  Important  field.  Your 
of  the  average  quality  of  motion 
their  heightened  usefulness  in  the 
;s,  is  to  be  commended.  Intelligent 
ihould  strive  to  direct  its  influence 

as  socially  desirable. 
,  J  to  the   normal   requirements  of 
4ur  motion  pictures  should  be  sane 
mentally  stimulating,  expressive  of 
y  consciousness.    This  undoubtedly 
subjecting  the  indvistry  to  onerous 
■^,  February  9,  1936.) 
the  1935-36  season  provide  for  443 
January  15,  1936.) 

the  motion-picture  Industry  In 

restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  so  forth, 

urgency  that  the  House  of  Repre- 

blU  designed  to  give  foreign  na- 
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(jovemment  officers  to  the  offending 
are  met  by  the  stereotyped  and 
diploniatic  phrase,  "Interference  in  inter- 
outside  nations  cannot  be  permitted." 
the  restraints  of  the  Bern  Con- 
restrictions   upon  the    protection 
i  Lct  to  the  nationals  of  any  country 
oppressive  measures  against  owners  of 
'  power  Congress  has  to  effectively 
ed    works    against    discrimination 
copyright  laws  if,  as.  and  when  the 
the  Bern   Convention   bars   Con- 
salutary  power.     Congress  should 
power    and    thereby    lead    foreign 
discriminatory    practices    against 
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American   copyrighted   works   may  continue   with    Increased   In- 
tensity and  even  multiply. 

A  refvsal  to  pass  the  enablng  act  (the  Duffy  bill)  for  the 
avowed  reason  that  the  discriminaticHis  practiced  against  Amer- 
ican copyrighted  works  by  some  nations  are  intolerable  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  futile  and  feeble  protests  of  our  foreign 
representatives.  Defeat  of  the  Duffy  bill  will  make  the  nations 
which  are  so  anxious  for  ms  to  Join  the  Bern  Convention  rudely 
awake  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which  these  discrimina- 
tions can  go.     [AF>plause.I 

Mr.  DALY.     Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SntovicH.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Dalt.  Am  I  correctly  informed  that  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1909  contains  the  manufacturing  clause  the  gentleman  refers  to, 
which  compels  the  printing  of  all  of  these  works  in  American 
printing  establishments? 

Mr.  SiBovicii.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Dalt.  And  that  clause  Is  in  the  Duffy  bill  as  well? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  That  is  right:  but  Senator  Trammeu.  offered  the 
manufacturing  claiise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  in  the 
original  Duffy  bill.  It  is  now  in  the  Duffy  bill,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  enter  the  Bern  Convention  it  must  be 
taken  out,  otherwise  we  cannot  be  parties  to  that  convention. 

Mr.  Dalt.  That  is  Just  the  point  I  wanted  to  raise.  The  E>uffy 
bill  also  would  compel  us  to  go  into  the  Bern  Convention. 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalt.  And  that  would  nullify  the  mantifacturlng  clause. 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Yes;  an  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  for 
the  manufacturing  clause  to  protect  250.000  American  printers,  and 
Is  against  going  into  the  Bern  Ccoivention. 

Mr.  Dalt.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
If  the  Copyright  Act  of  1909  does  not  contain  the  punitive  damage 
clavise  of  $250  to  be  paid  to  an  association  of  composers  known  as 
the  American  Association  by  anyone  who  pirates  or  violates  their 
copyright? 

Mr.  SiaoviCH.  That  is  true.  Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publisher.  In  1900 
the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States,  through  Judge  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Victor  Herbert,  the  ! 
great  musical  compoeer.  against  Shanley's  Restaurant,  in  which  he 
stated  that  anyone  who  used  music  for  the  public  performance  for 
profit  must  pay  a  royalty  to  the  author  and  composer  whose  work 
be  uses. 

After  that  great  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes  most  of  the  great  authors  and  composers  of  our  country 
assigned  their  copyrights  to  an  organization  which  they  founded 
and  which  they  called  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to  give  the 
cumulative  works  of  all  these  talented  creative  gemuses  to  anyone 
who  is  desirous  of  using  their  musical  and  artistic  creations. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  author  or  composer  to  ascertain  who 
was  using  his  compositions  in  the  different  cities  of  our  Nation. 
The  cost  of  detecting  those  pirates  who  used  music  without  hav- 
ing a  license  to  do  so  would  be  beyond  the  financial  resotirces  of 
any  author  or  composer.  It  Is.  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  to  license  every 
user  of  music  in  our  country.  The  collected  funds  are  then  di- 
vided among  the  45.000  authors  and  composers.  Accordingly  the 
15.700  motion -picture  houses  pay  royalties  of  5  cents,  10  cents, 
and  15  cents  a  year  for  each  seat  and  can  use  the  millions  of 
copies  of  music  m  their  theaters.  A  theater  that  has  300  seats 
would  pay  10  cents  a  year  for  a  seat  which  would  give  a  licenae 
of  $30  a  year  to  use  the  entire  repertoire  of  this  organization. 

From  all  these  motion-picture  houses  the  American  Society  of 
Composers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  collected  $860,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1935.  Most  of  the  hotels  of  the  United  States  use  mu- 
sic for  the  public  performance  for  profit.  People  come  there  to 
eat  and  dance.  The  total  amount  of  money  collected  from  all 
the  hotels  of  the  United  States  for  the  utilization  of  the  music 
that  is  In  the  catalog  of  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers  is  the  svim  of  $186,000  a  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1935.    Any  hotel  that  has  no  orchestra  pays  no  royalty. 

If  a  hotel,  restaurant,  cabaret,  tavern,  or  saloon  has  only  a  radio 
set  to  bring  in  music  no  fee  is  charged  by  this  society.  It  is  only 
when  an  orchestra  of  more  than  two  pieces  with  or  without 
vaudeville  entertainment  is  used  in  any  of  these  hotels,  restaurants, 
or  taverns  that  a  license  fee  is  charged  to  collect  royalties  for  the 
use  of  the  compositions  of  45.000  authors  and  composers.  The 
minimum  fee  charge  for  a  tavern  is  $20  a  year.  The  average  hotel 
pays  $60  a  year  and  can  use  all  the  music  of  these  45,000  authors 
and  composers.  The  highest  amount  of  money  paid  as  a  license 
fee  to  the  American  Society  of  Comp>osers.  Authors,  and  Publishers 
Is  paid  by  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  that  has  eight  large  dance 
restaiutmts,  wherein  music  Is  used  for  public  performance  for 
profit.  This  hotel  pays  $1,400  a  year  license  fee.  The  616  radio 
stations  that  use  music  from  early  morning,  through  the  after- 
noon and  late  into  the  night,  which  have  collected  over  $100.- 
000.000  In  advertisements,  have  paid  to  this  society  during  the 
fiscal  year  1935  the  sum  of  only  $2.5(X),000.  So  that  the  sum  of 
between  three  million  and  a  half  and  four  million  dollars  repre- 
sents the  total  amount  that  has  been  collected  by  the  American 
Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  to  be  distributed 
amongst  45,000  authors  and  comF>osers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  of  our  Americfui  people  in  the  homes,  hearths. 
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firesides,  motion -picture  theaters,  hotels,  and  restauranf  at  our 

Nation. 

When  Congress  In  1009  passed  the  last  Copyright  Act  It  inserted 
a  statutory  damage  fee  amounting  to  $350  as  a  minimum  damage 
to  anyone  who  would  steal  or  pirate  the  music  and  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  authors  and  composers.  In  27  years  since  this 
copyright  law  was  passed,  in  spite  of  all  the  propaganda  which 
has  saturated  the  offices  of  most  of  the  Members  of  Oongresa.  the 
amount  of  $8,800  has  been  levied  against  those  who  attempted  to 
steal  the  music  of  our  authors  and  composers.  This  statutory 
damage  fee  of  $250  was  pL'\ced  upon  the  statute  books  simply  to 
deter  anyone  from  using  property  that  did  not  rightfully,  legally. 
and  Justly  belong  to  him. 

The  Chaoucam.  The  time  at  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  May  I  have  more  time.  Mr.  Blanton? 

Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  does  the  gentle- 
man want? 

Mr.  SntovicH.  I  would  Uke  to  answer  any  question  trom  any 
Member,  and  I  think  I  need  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Blantoh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  15  mlnutas 
more. 

Mr.  Dalt.  Am  I  correctly  informed.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  Duffy  bill  eliminates  that  $240  ptiniUve  (dauae 
and  substitutes  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  composer  whose 
copyright  has  been  violated  and  whose  music  has  been  sti^en  may 
have  recourse  only  to  what  damages  he  can  prove? 

Mr.  SiKOttcH.  The  question  that  my  distinguiahed  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has  propounded  to  me  contains  the  real  meat  in  the 
coconut.  The  $250  minimum  statutory  fee.  wblch  is  not  contained 
in  the  Duffy  bill,  would  be  Instrumental  in  destroying  the  only 
rights  and  protection  that  an  American  author  and  composer  to- 
day possesses.  This  minimum  statutory  law  was  expressly  put  Into 
the  copyright  bill  to  prevent  thieves  from  stealing  the  copyrighted 
works  of  artists,  composers,  and  writers.  If  you  elinunate  the  $380 
fee  from  a  congressional  bill,  there  would  be  no  way  of  proving 
damages  in  any  Federal  court.  Federal  Judges  have  decided  over 
and  over  agam  that  there  is  no  way  to  prove  damages  an  author 
would  entail  when  his  musical  compositions  are  stolen.  PpTyiH 
men  protect  the  property  rights  of  their  fellow  citisens.  This 
statutory  fee  of  $250  is  Intended  to  protect  the  innocent  composer 
against  the  deliberate  thief  who  would  illegally  steal  property  that 
does  not  belong  to  him. 

I  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  to  the  justice  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  when  I  sAy  to  you.  help  and  protect  the  author  by  not 
abolistiing  the  $350  minimum  fee.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  he 
has  that  will  protect  him  from  making  the  great  pilgrimage  over 
the  hill  to  the  poorhouse. 

Several  Members  rose. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  yield  further,  and  to  whomt 

Mr.  SntovicH.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Washington.  Mr.  Zlon- 
check. 

Mr.  ZiONCHECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made  a  stateaient 
a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  that  under  the  Duffy  bill  an  author 
who  would  produce  a  creative  work,  as  the  gentleman  would — ^he 
is  a  dramatist  and  an  author — would  get  only  2  cents,  or  at  least 
would  get  only  1  cent,  and  someone  else  would  get  the  other  cent. 
Does  not  the  Duffy  bill  provide  that  they  must  go  to  court  if  there 
is  an  Infringement  and  prove  damages,  and  if  the  damages  are 
$20.(X)0.  then  the  author  can  recover  $20.(X)0,  whereas  under  the 
present  law  the  author  can  get  only  $5,000. 

Mr.  SntovicH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yielded  f<»-  a  question  and  not  for 
a  speech. 

Mr.  ZioNCHECK.  Then  I  will  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  SiBOvicH.  CMi,  the  gentleman  has  asked  the  question.  He  has 
placed  several  questions  In  there,  and  which  one  doies  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  ZiONCHECK.  This  one. 

Mr.  SiBovacH.  The  first  question  that  the  gentleman  asked  was 
absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  second,  because  it  dealt  with  compulsory 
Ucensing.  In  1909  Congress  inserted  a  section  in  the  copyright  law 
to  the  effect  that  when  one  manufactured  a  phonographic  record, 
all  the  author  could  collect  from  the  producer,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  record,  was  2  cents,  and  one  of  those  cents  went  to  the  author 
and  one  of  them  went  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  record.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  compulsory  license  of  2  cents  was  absolutely  uncon- 
stitutional, because  article  1.  section  8.  paragraph  6,  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  promote  the 
useful  arts  and  science^i  by  securing  to  every  author  and  every 
Inventor  for  a  limited  number  of  years  the  exclusive  right  to  hts 
writings  and  discoveries.  Therefore,  If  he  has  an  exclusive  right, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  hang  a  millstone  of  2  cents  aroiuid  his 
neck,  which  is  being  used  today  m  the  greatest  little  Ethiopian 
Joker  in  the  Duffy  bill,  which  protects  mechanical  reproduction 
through  television  and  wired  wireless  records  that  will  destroy  the 
royalties  of  every  author. 

When  television  comes  out  you  can  take  the  work  of  any  great 
orchestra  or  band  and  send  it  over  the  wired  wireless,  and  give  the 
author  only  3  cents;  and  that  is  what,  unconsciotisly,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  Is  advocating,  because  1  know  Brother  Zion- 
check,  and  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  bad -hearted  fellow  and  is  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  and  fair,  but  he  Lb  being  used  as  a  UxA  today 
by  exploiting  and  commercial  interests  against  the  greatest  creative 
geniuses  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ZioNCii£CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  furtbert 
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Mr.  SiBovicH.  I  gladly  jrleld  further  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  ZioNCHECK.  The  present  copyright  law,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  1909,  provides  for  $250  minimum  damages,  regard- 
less of  how  much  damage  is  proved;  and  now  let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Has  not  the  Ascap  Corporation — or  Association — used  that 
particular  provision  as  a  club  to  blaclunail  people  Into  damages? 

Mr.  SiROvicH.  Let  me  answer  that  question.  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  that  I  resent  once  and  for  all  the  calling  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  our  country  racketeers,  gsuigsters,  and  crooks 
because  they  are  fighting  for  Justice  and  protection  of  their 
legal  and  constitutional  rights.  | Applause.)  It  Is  an  outrage. 
These  men,  who  are  today  the  greatest  writers 

Mr.  ZioNCHBCK.  I  never  said  anything  about  authors.  I  referred 
to  the  Ascap  Corporation. 

Mr.  SnovicH.  The  Ascap  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers.  They  have 
such  men  on  their  roster  as  Victor  Herbert,  John  Philip  Sousa, 
Irving  Berlin,  George  Gershwin,  Gene  Buck.  Sigmund  Romberg, 
Rudolph  Friml,  Rudy  Vallee,  George  M.  Cohan.  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond,  Fritz  Krelsler,  Rachmaninoff,  and  countless  other  men  who 
are  as  eminent  in  their  resp>ective  lines  of  endeavor  as  we  are 
Members  of  Congress.  They  are  working  for  their  livelihood. 
They  ought  to  be  protected  by  you,  and  you  ought  not  to  do  what 
your  State  Is  doing  in  violating  the  law  that  was  put  there  by 
Congress  to  protect  the  copyright  rights  of  the  creative  talent 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Kramek.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that  in  Germany  Hitler 
has  forbidden  the  showing  of  Charlie  Chaplain's  picture  because 
there  is  a  similarity  of  his  mustache  to  Hitler's  mustache? 
(Laughter! 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Apropos  of  that  question,  it  might  Interest  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California,  since  he  visited  Germany  re- 
cently, to  know  that  Adolf  Hitler  Is  the  president  of  the  Ehar  Pub- 
lishing Co..  of  Munich.  Germany,  which  controls  the  largest  printing 
plant  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  in  Germany.  He  is 
hoping  our  country  will  Join  the  Bern  Convention  so  that  he  can 
send  English  books  printed  in  his  printing  establishment  to  the 
United  States,  flooding  the  markets  of  our  country  and  putting  more 
unemployed  printers  upon  the  dole  and  relief. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Hitler  draws  at  least  $1,000,000  profit  out  cf 
this  business  every  year  and  Invests  this  money  in  securities  of 
foreign  nations. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  colleague  to  the 
fact  that  In  Germany  and  other  of  these  dictatorial  governments 
they  insist  on  dubbing  out  of  every  selection  of  American  authors 
and  composers.  They  displace  and  take  out  the  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who  may  not  be  the  Aryans  that  the  German 
people  want.  The  German  Government  wants  you  to  Join  the  Bern 
Convention.  You  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  world  are  asked  to  vote  your  country  Into  the  League 
of  Nations  that  is  using  vicious,  cruel,  and  brutal  sanctions  against 
helpless  men  and  women,  whose  only  crime  is  the  crime  that  they 
«re  using  their  brains  to  make  the  world  better  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  ZioNCHECK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  rules  be  obeyed,  that 
Members  do  not  interpolate  remarks  unless  they  have  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ZIONCHECK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SnibvicH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZIONCHECK.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  very  much 
Interested  in  the  prohibition  question.  Now,  there  is  some  incon- 
sistency In  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask.  This  Ascap  Corpora- 
tion has  sued  beer  parlors  for  using  phonographic  records,  and  has 
put  a  lot  of  them  out  of  bvislness.  How  can  the  gentleman  recon- 
cile his  previous  action? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  reconcile  that  in  the  same  way.  For  10  years  I 
stood  upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  as  a  man  who  never  drank  and 
never  smoked,  fighting  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  for  those  who 
wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  having  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment repealed. 

I  spoke  scientifically  on  the  basis  that  you  could  accomplish  what 
you  want  through  education  and  not  through  legislation.  Let  me 
send  this  message  to  the  fine,  honorable  people  cf  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers,  I  challenge  any  Member  of  Congress,  at 
the  expense  of  this  society,  to  bring  any  owner  of  a  tavern,  beer 
saloon,  hotel  owner,  or  restaiu-ant  keeper  before  our  committee  to 
prove  that  one  penny  has  been  charged  to  them  as  a  license  fee 
unless  they  used  an  orchestra  of  two  or  more  pieces  for  the  public 
performance  for  profit.  I  repeat  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge 
you  to  bring  any  witness  before  the  Committee  on  Patents  and 
let  him  prove  he  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  pay  one  cent  unless 
It  was  for  a  public  performance  for  profit,  in  which  an  orchestra 
was  used.  I  leave  that  to  you,  Mr.  Zioncheck.  and  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  We  will  have  hearings  for  the  next  3  weeks. 
Bring  us  one  person  to  prove  these  allegations  and  the  society  will 
pay  the  expense. 

Mr.  ZioNCKECK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BouxAU.  WiU  the  gentleman  not  yield  to  me?  He  has  yielded 
several  times  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SiHOvicH.  I  must  yield  to  some  other  Members.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  ircm  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  Bon.EAX7.  I  would  like 
consin  in  the  last  several 
Composers,  and  Publishers 
arbitrarily  places  an 
places  of  public  amusement 
music.     It  is  an  arbitrary 
little  isolated  dance  hall  out 
refused  there  will  be  an  offer 
compromise  at  $60.  or  someth 

It  is  an  arbitrary  system  o 
and  composers  should  be 
have  the  absolute  right  to 
what  we  ask  you  for  this 
you  have,"  and  give  to  the 
whatever.    I  know  of  one 
country    dance    hall    for 
unable  to  prove  their  case  in 
me  as  a  public  official,  more 
Society  of  Authors  and 
think  $25 — for  a  year's  license 
the  privilege  to  play  that 
which  was  the  cost  Involved 
highjack   this   man.     That 
themselves,  but   it  was  done 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Let  me 

cerely  and  earnestly  as  he 
we  have  had  this  testimony 
what  a  personal  esteem  I  havfe 
the  true  facts. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
taurants.  taverns,  the  sum  i 

Mr.  BoiLEATj.  Is  that  what 
elation? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  That  goes  ta 

Mr.  BoiLEAU.  That  is,  after 

Mr.  SiROvicH.  Let  me 
point   the  gentleman   has   in 
gentleman  will  appreciate 

Mr.  BoiLEAU.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  The  America^ 
Publishers   in  the  State  of 
keepers.      In    New    York    we 
keeper,    who    sells    sandw 
may  be  sold  in  an  ordinary 
the  tavern  pays  for  its 
the  liquor  it  sells. 

All  that  these  authors  and 
In  the  gentleman's  State  bu' 
this:   "We    want    nothing 
Neither  do  we  want  anythin 
in  on  the  radio  for  dancing 
musician  playing  a  violin  or 
thing  from  it.     But.  in  God'i 
music  to  lure  people  in  to 
dance,  and  keeps  on  playin 
have  given  to  our  country, 
duty  of  that  place  to  pay 
pays  for  Its  beer.   wine,  or 
and  the  highest  amount  pal 
paid   by   the  Waldorf-Astoria 
year.    This  hotel  has  eight  1 
Vallee  $5,000  a  week  and  Pau 
cover  charges  to  all  of  its 

This   great   big   hotel   that 
America  pays  for  all  these  t 

Mr.  BoiLEAU.  Does  the 
fellow  $20  for  holding  one  oi 
making  $20  profit  out  of 
they  have  the  arbitrary  pow^ 
must  pay  $20."    They  usuall] 

Mr.   SiRovicH.  I   think   the 
the   great   hotels  have 
They  refuse  to  pay  their  Just 
A  large  hotel  like  the  Waldcff 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a  year, 
formity  with  his  means;  but 
composers  to  do  when  they 
tion  of  America,  united 
gress  with  all  kinds  of  letter  s 

When  a  tavern  keeper  or 
the  copyright  law.  and  fined 
the  American  Society  of 
not  take  this  money.    All 
out  a  license  which  will 
positions  of  the   greatest   a 
to  the  license  fee  they  make 
ments  the  society  has  made 
marshal.     They  do  not  take 
or  restaurant  or  tavern  keep 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  authc  r 
to  me  and  to  my   colleague  > 
Inexplicable  ways:  First. 
we  term  "nature";  second 
we  term  "art";  third,  through 
mind  in  correct  thinking  and 


say  to  the  gentleman  that  In  Wls- 

the  American  Society  of  Authors, 

hrough  their  attorney  in  the  State, 

upon  all   dance  halls  and  other 

the  State  who  play  this  copyrighted 

e.     They  will  ask  for  $100  from  some 

the  country.     When  this  payment  is 

to  accept  $50,  and  probably  they  wiU 

ng  like  that. 

collecting  fees.     I  think  the  authors 

cd,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  should 

to  a  user  of  their  music,  "You  pay 

.  regardless  of  the  number  of  dances 

user  or  property  owner  no  protection 

where  they  sued  a  man  operating  a 

copyrighted    miosic.     They    were 

(jDurt.     The  man  came  to  me  and  asked 

less,  to  make  an  offer  for  him  to  the 

s.     I  offered  a  certain  amount — I 

They  said  they  would  not  give  him 

unless  he  paid  $101  and  some  cents, 

In  the  case  they  lost.     They  tried  to 

.•as   not   the   authors    and    composers 

through  their  organization. 

the  gentleman's  question  as  sin- 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  because 
every  day,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
for  his  statements.    Now,  let  us  get 


contributed  to  the  American  Society 
Publishers,  for  all  of  its  hotels,  res- 

$10,000. 
goes  to  the  attorneys  or  to  the  asso- 


the  society. 

the  attorneys'  fees  are  deducted? 
r  the  question.    I  will  bring  out  the 
mind   so  clearly   and  fully  that   the 

answer, 
gentleman. 

Society  of  Composers  Authors,  and 

Wisconsin  have  hundreds   of  tavern 

call    a    tavern    keeper    a    beer-saloon 

beer,   refreshments,    and    whatever 

tavern.     The  tavern  pays  for  its  gas; 

it  pays  for  its  food;  it  pays  for 


b»th 


orgai ized 


Tt  e 


hi 
aga  nst 


:omposers  say  to  any  tavern,  not  only 
in  all  the  country,  is.  in  substance, 
n  a  tavern  which  uses  no  muoic. 
from  it  if  it  uses  music  that  comes 

nd  for  entertainment.    If  it  has  one 

an  accordion,  we  do  not  want  aiiy- 

name.  if  it  uses  five  or  six  piecco  of 

a  fine  musical  entertainment  or  to 

music  that  these  creative  genu'ses 

Is  no  more  than  the  right  and  the 

the  music  it  uses,  the  same  as  it 

ood."     The  minimum  charge   Is  $20, 

by  any  hotel  in  the  United  States  is 

in   New  York,   which   pays  $1.40U   a 

music  auditoriums  and  pays  Riidy 

Whlteman  $4,500  a  week.    It  assesses 


fnim 


he  ar 


f  )r 


a'ge 


pa  rons. 


h  ings 
gent:  eman 


uses  more  music  than  any  hotel   in 
;s  for  a  whole  year  only  $1,400. 
lan  think  it  is  fair  to  charge  a  little 
two  dances  a  year  and  probably  not 
h  of  them?     Notwithstanding  this, 
of  saying  to  the  little  fellow:  "You 
ask  $100.  but  compromise  on  $20. 
gentleman   is   absolutely   right,   but 
zed,   they   are   here   en   masse   now. 
share  to  the  authors  and  composers. 
'  Astoria  ought  to  pay  at  least  from 
little  fellow  ought  to  pay  in  con- 
what  are  these  helpless  authors  and 
ve  an  octopus,  the  greatest  organiza- 
st  them,  flooding  Members  of  Con- 
opposing  them? 
hotel  man   is  convicted   of  violating 
the  minimum  statutory  fee  of  $250, 
;ers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  does 
ask  the  offender  to  do  is  to  take 
him  to  use  the  music  and  com- 
humblest  composers.     In    addition 
the  offender  pay  the  actual  disburse- 
to  the.  clerk  of  the  court  and  to  the 
any  other  fee  from  the  hotel  owner 
r. 
and  dramatist,  God  reveals  Himself 
in  three   mysterious,   mystical,   and 
igh  the  life  of  the  universe,  which 
through  the  thoughts  of  man,  which 
ti  the  precision  and  exactness  of  the 
observation,  which  we  term  "science." 


Con  iposers, 

tl  ey 
ena  ble 

ird 


thn )ugh 
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The  cumulative  contributions  of  everything  that  has  been  written 
regarding  nature,  science,  and  art  constitutes  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  to  help  protect  and  aid  the  great  scholars, 
authors,  writers,  and  composers  who  have  contributed  to  science, 
to  art.  to  literature,  to  philosophy,  and  to  statesmanship — to  all 
those  beautifvQ  ideals  that  ennoble  mankind — to  give  them  ade- 
quate copyright  protection  that  will  enable  them  to  bequeath  to 
posterity  those  magniflcent  contributions  In  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture and  letters  that  will  make  the  twentieth  century  stand  out  as 
the  great  literai-y  age.  where  writers  have  been  ennobled  and 
mankind  bettered  for  their  having  lived  in  it.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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The  Return  of  the  Flag  of  the  Republic  of  Alabama 
by  the  State  of  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday. March  17  (legislative  day  of  Thursday, March  16),  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY   (ALA.)    ADVERTISER  AND 
AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   DES   MOINES    (IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser  written  by  my  able  friend,  Mr.  Grover  C.  Hall, 
Jr.,  telling  of  the  gracious  return  of  the  flag  of  the  Republic 
of  Alabama  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

I  also  ask  consent  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial,  Iowa-Alabama,  by  Mr.  William  W.  Waymack, 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune.  Mr. 
Waymack  was  most  helpful  and  influential  in  securing  the 
return  of  the  flag. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  March  10,  19391 

Flag  Ties  Bond  or  Amptt  Twixt  Alabama  and  Iowa 

(By  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.) 

A  ceremony  memorable  for  its  depth  of  cordiality  and  sentimen- 
tal appeal  attended  the  formal  restoration  yesterday  of  the  flag  of 
the  "Republic  of  Alabama." 

The  emblem,  made  by  the  hands  of  Montgomery  women  78  years 
ago.  was  first  unfurled  in  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  short  period  in  which  Alabama  was  a  "nation" — 
Just  before  it  became  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  After  long 
and  divers  wanderings,  the  flag  was  again  unfurled  in  the  house 
chamber  yesterday — come  home  to  stay  through  the  gracious  gesture 
of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  flag,  cherished  the  more  because  of  its  decasring.  dusty  brown 
nondescriptness.  will  be  placed  on  view  in  the  department  of 
archives  and  history. 

Governor  Dixon  received  the  flag  yesterday  as  an  earnest  of  "the 
kindness,  thoughtfulness,  and  courtesy"  of  Iowa.  This  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  presentation  by  Senator  B.  C.  WhitehlU,  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature. 

CORRECTING  A   MISTAKE 

"Iowa  comes  today,  not  bearing  a  gift,  but  to  correct  a  mistake 
made  many  generations  ago,"  Senator  Whitehill  said. 

The  house  chamber  was  festooned  with  greenery  and  bedecked  in 
Confederate  and  American  flags.  Senate  members  sat  with  house 
colleagues  and  the  gallery  overflowed.  Many  stood  in  the  lobby 
to  hear,  though  they  could  not  see. 

All  stood  as  two  Confederate  veterans — Gen.  J.  R.  Kennedy,  of 
Tuscaloosa,  and  Paul  Sangulnetti — walked  to  the  sp>eaker's  rostrum. 
Then  came  Governor  Dixon,  followed  by  his  lady;  Senator  WhitehlU; 
J.  A.  Lucas,  representative  in  the  Iowa  Legislature;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Noll.  Union  Army  veteran,  of  Iowa;  and  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead 
Owen,  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history. 

Lt.  Gov.  Albert  Carmichael.  who  presided,  sketched  briefly  the 
history  of  the  battered  emblem  and  introduced  Senator  WhitehlU. 

"In  1864,"  began  Senator  Whitehill,  "you  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  war;  the  enemy  was  abroad  in  your  land;  a  member  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry  (Wilson's  Raiders)  came  upon  this  flag  and  took 
It  back  with  him  to  his  heme  in  Iowa. 

"How,  when,  or  where  he  found  it  we  dc  not  know.  Why  he  took 
It.  we  can  but  conjecture;  he  was  a  soldier,  and  like  all  soldiers 
In  any  war,  he  took  whatever  he  found,  regardless  of  owner- 
ship.   •     •     • 
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"In  a  Joint  resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  both  branches  of 
cur  legislature  *  *  *  It  was  ordered  that  this  flag  be  rettirned 
to  you.  •  •  •  It  Is  yours  by  all  that  Is  historical  and  senti- 
mental. It  links  up  a  part  of  our  history  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  its  travels  are  over  and  that  It  will  safely  rest  In  your  archives 
until  Its  silken  threads  have  mouldered  Into  dust     •      •      •." 

Mrs.  Owen,  who  perhaps  gloried  more  In  the  occasion  than  any 
present,  sat  on  the  speaker's  rostrum,  eyes  fixed  on  the  senator. 
She  hung  on  his  words  like,  if  Mrs.  Owen  will  p>ermlt.  Grant  bung 
on  to  Richmond. 

Governor  Dixon  prefaced  his  acknowledgment  with  the  observa- 
tion that  he  was  "moved  by  the  same  sentiment  that  moves  every 
man  and  woman  here."  In  his  next  words  were  observed  a  thread 
that  has  run  through  most  of  his  addressee  on  solemn  occasions: 

"Tlie  most  important  things  in  life  are  not  material,  they  are 
the  intangible,  spiritual  things — the  love  of  a  man  for  his  wife, 
the  love  of  a  parent  for  his  children,  the  love  of  a  people  for  their 
State.     •     •     • 

"They  say  we  are  a  sentimental  people  In  Alabama.  We  are.  We 
go  into  the  depths  of  sentiment  on  things  like  this.  •  •  •  In 
the  war  in  which  this  flag  was  taken,  we  of  the  South  were  the 
defeated  people.    Perhaps  that  is  why  we  treasure  this  emblem  so. 

"We  love  all  such  things.  I  think  a  defeated  people  love  these 
things  more  than  things  with  which  they  associate  victory.  •  •  • 
Most  of  the  people  in  this  hall  had  grandfathers  who  fought  in  the 
defeated  army.  •  •  •  lowa  realizes  how  near  and  dear  these 
things  are  to  us.  •  •  •  We  will  always  remember  with  a  depth 
of  sentiment  the  fine,  gracious  gesture  of  oxir  Iowa  friends    •     •     •." 

Those  who  heard  the  Governor  and  sensed  his  own  feeling  could 
not  but  be  moved.  Those  In  attendance  felt  the  ceremonies  bad 
been  gloriously  appropriate. 

NOT   BUNKING    AWAT 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ebbed  as  the  Oovernor  and  hl« 
party  filed  out.  G.  A.  R.  Veteran  Noll,  pert  as  a  robin,  walked  with 
Mrs.  Dixon.  He  chortled,  "Boys,  don't  worry — I'm  not  going  to  run 
away  with  the  first  lady  of  your  land." 

Senator  Lister  Hill,  who  played  an  Important  part  in  effecting 
the  restoration,  and  Senator  John  Bankhead  sent  telegrams  ex- 
pressing regret  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  because  of  congres- 
sional business  strongly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  South. 

Senator  Hnx.  who  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at  yester- 
day's ceremonies,  sent  Col.  W.  P.  Screws  a  telegram  expressing  regret 
that  Important  business  detained  him  in  Washington. 

In  his  telegram  Senator  Hill  explained  how  the  flag  was  finally 
secured  by  the  State  and  said  Alabama  should  always  be  grateful  to 
those  responsible  for  Its  return.  The  junior  Senator  added  that  the 
people  should  also  be  grateful  to  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  because  of 
whose  action  the  flag  retvirned  home  yesterday.       ■ 

FIRST   0\'ERTtmES  ' 

He  explained  that  after  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  those  repre- 
senting this  State  to  secure  the  return  of  the  flag.  H.  M.  StanflU. 
president  of  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  asked  him  to  help 
in  the  matter.  "I  Immediately  contacted  Senator  Clj'de  Herring, 
cf  Iowa:  Mr.  William  Waymack.  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register; 
Frank  Dillon,  secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Y.  M  C.  A.;  John  D.  Adams, 
secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  William 
Riley,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  my  brother.  Luther 
L.  Hill,  of  Des  Moines,  and  they  constituted  themselves  an  unofficial 
committee  to  contact  the  Governor,  the  legislature,  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  to  do  aU  jiossible  to  secure  the  return  of 
the  flag,"  Senator  Hnx  explained. 

"The  success  of  their  efforts."  he  added  In  his  message  to  Colonel 
Screws,  "speaks  for  Itself.  Alabama  should  ever  be  grateful  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  because  of  whose  action 
the  flag  comes  home  to  us.  I  am  disappointed,  indeed,  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  to  welcome  the  distinguished  representatives 
from  Iowa,  who  are  our  honored  guests,  and  to  Join  with  you  In 
expressing  to  them  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  Iowa  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  return  of  the  flag. 

"The  gracious  and  gallant  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  In  re- 
turning the  flag  Is  an  earnest  of  the  fact  that  Just  as  men  of  Iowa 
imd  Alabama,  as  fellow  soldiers  of  the  Rainbow  Division  on  the 
battlefields  of  Prance,  mingled  their  blood  and  heroically  fought 
the  common  enemy,  so  today  Iowa  and  Alabama  with  common  in- 
terest with  common  problems,  and  with  common  purposes  stand 
side  by  side  in  friendship  and  fraternity  striving  together  for  the 
happiness  of  their  peoples  and  the  welfare  of  our  common  coun- 
try." the  telegram  closed. 

Senator  Hill  Is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  now  considering  the 
confirmation  of  the  President's  appointment  of  Haden  AUdredge, 
formerly  of  this  city,  to  the  I.  C.  C. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  of  March  7,  1039] 

lOWA-ALABAMA 

The  historic  flag  of  the  "Republic  of  Alabama"  has  been  sent  back 
to  Montgomery,  by  a  fine  and  gracious  gesture  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  to  be  kept  In  the  archives  of  tho  Alabama  Historical  Society. 

A  delegation  from  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  has  taken  It  there. 

The  formal  presentation  Is  scheduled  to  be  made  at  a  Joint  seeslon 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  Wednesday. 

With  the  Iowa  delegation  is  a  representative  of  the  Iowa  O.  A.  R. 
And  the  Iowa  G.  A  R.  took  a  delightfully  generous  part  in  bringing 
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jibout  the  flag's  restoration,  wlilch  our  legislature  voted  unani- 
mously. _^_j  1 

At  Montgomery  to  receive  It  wUl  be.  besides  the  State  ofBdals 
and  Historical  Society  people,  some  Confederate  veterans. 

And  some  notice  wUl  be  given,  we  tmderstand— very  appropri- 
ately given— to  the  fact  that  Iowa  and  Alabama  troops  fought  to- 
gether in  the  Rainbow  Division  in  the  World  War. 

They  were  not  merely  In  the  same  divUlon:  they  fought  rtde 
by  side,  at  Ume«  Intermingled,  and  they  left  many  dead  together 
In  the  Argonne  and  elsewhere. 

This  restored  flag,  as  has  been  explained  before,  was  taken  from 
the  Alabama  capital  after  the  ClvU  War  by  an  Iowa  Union  soldier. 

It  had  not  been  a  Confederate  battle  flag,  and  was  not  taken  in 

battle.  ^  .  ,.^.,    .    _^ 

It  is  of  great  historic  intereat  in  Alabama,  and  waa  of  little  here. 

The  handclasp  of  the  States  that  its  return  signifies  Is  a  amtri- 
butlon  to  national  unity  which  we  need  to  build  today  as  truly 
ac  It  had  to  be  preserved  in  the  sixties. 

The  act  is  a  symbol  of  good  will.  Good  will  is  easentlal  to  the 
search  for  understanding.  There  are  problems  of  the  old  South 
that  we  In  the  North  need  to  understand  much  more  than  we  do. 

Our  channels  of  communication  have  tended  to  be  East  and  West. 

Too  few  of  us  are  even  aware  of  conditions  that  make  It  possible 
for  many  an  Intelligent  southerner  to  say  today  that  not  yet  has 
the  old  South  been  readmitted  to  the  Union — that  reconstruction, 
which  was  so  tragically  boggled,  has  never  yet  been  completed — 
that  the  old  South,  throiigh  discriminatory  transportation  rates  and 
blighting  national  UrifT  policies  and  various  other  things,  has  been 
treated  in  reality  as  a  'colonial  appanage"  of  the  East  and  North. 

As  we  warm  to  the  spirit  of  the  return  of  the  flag  let  us  (^n  not 
only  hearts  but  oiir  minds. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  States  of  the  old  Confederacy  are  part 
of  our  national   oneness. 

Let  us  recognize  that  their  basic  economic  and  social  problems 
are  of  tremendous  ultimate  Importance  to  us  and  to  the  whole  of 
our  national  society. 

Let  tis  perceive  that  a  fuDer  sharing  in  the  Nation's  economic 
progress  is  the  right  of  the  crfd  South,  and  not  only  the  South's 
right  but  also  the  essential  condition  of  a  sotind  democratic  na- 
tional society,  made  up  of  healthy,  educated,  reasonably  prosperous 
people— with  a  prosperity  that  Is  ever  better  dillused.  eliminating 
"unfavored  regions." 

The  old  South  has  special  problems,  complex  and  difBcult  ones. 

We  of  the  western  Com  Belt  cannot  solve  them  for  her. 

It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  the  country  no  more  to  set  our- 
selves thoughtlessly  In  the  way  of  their  solution. 

Our  regions  must  come  closer  together. 

In  our  continent-wide  economic  empire  they  are  all  members. 
one  of  another. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  20  ileffislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  16} , 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE.  OP  NEBRASKA, 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  18,  1939 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  over  the 
Coliunbia  Broadcasting  Bystem  on  Saturday.  Idarch  18,  1939. 
on  the  subject  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Wagner  Act? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Three  opinions  are  expressed  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  with  the  Wagner  Act.  There  are  those  who  say.  "Do 
nothing."  Holding  this  view  are  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  Labor  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  most  radicals  of  the 
extreme  type  who  have  little  love  for  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. Together  they  comprise  but  a  small  minority  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  They  argue  that  in  the  past,  labor  has  been  the 
vmder  dog.  The  scales  have  been  weighted  against  the  worker,  they 
say,  because  of  his  unequal  bargaining  power.  If  now  the  act  and 
its  administration  are  one-sided,  if  the  employer  is  in  a  strait  Jacket, 
it  is  weU  for  a  time  to  have  the  tables  turned.  The  goal  of  indus- 
trial peace  is  forgotten.  Ignored,  also,  are  the  consequences  of  the 
policies  pursued — millions  of  workdays  lost;  expansion  of  industry 
checked;  more  Idleness:  increasing  relief  rolls;  the  threatened 
danger  of  ooUapse  and  chaos. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  law  Is  so  faulty  and  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  so  biased  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
Wipe  the  slate  clean  by  outright  repeal.    Those  who  take  this  posi- 


tion are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  1  he  principle  of  collective  bar- 
eainlna  They  point  to  England,  v^ere  volxintary  coUectlve  bar- 
KalninK'  produces  results  far  more  sajtisf actory  than  those  attained 
bv  our  attempt  at  statutory  compulsion.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
In  favor  of  limiting  Government  iiterlerence  In  this  labor  rela- 
tionship in  which  good  will,  mutual  ^nfldence.  and  cooperation  are 
prime  Msentials.  In  any  event,  thei  proponents  of  repeal  contend 
that  it  would  be  better,  if  we  are  tc  have  a  law  to  make  a  fresh 
start  rather  than  to  try  to  draft  heal«hy  twigs  on  the  diseased  trunk 
that  we  call  our  national  labor  relatifcns  poUcy. 

In  my  Judgment,  neither  of  the  pteitions  outlhied  Is  well  taken. 
Certainly  we  cannot  continue  undeii  the  law  as  It  Is.  It  is  a  dis- 
rupting influence.  It  mtUtiplies  instead  of  diminishing  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes.  Prom  one  end  df  the  country  to  the  other  it 
has  shaken  the  confidence  of  Investors,  disheartened  business 
management,  put  fear  and  doubt  \nto  the  hearts  of  mUUons  of 
workers  There  must  be  a  change,  i  and  that  without  delay.  But 
It  need  not  be  repeal.  Only  if  the  {forces  persist  that  oppose  any 
change  In  the  law  and  In  the  agency  that  enforces  It  is  there 
danger  that  they  may  defeat  their  ^wn  ptirpose.  Look  to  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan.  Oregon,  and  other  States,  and  read  the  answer  as 
to  what  the  public  may  do  when  fuly  aroused. 

The  sensible  action  to  take  is  to  fallow  the  third  course.  Let  the 
law  be  Improved.  Not  In  haste,  not  In  passion,  but  with  the  vision 
of  real  statesmanship  this  law  may  be  rewritten  to  accomplish  its 
lofty  piirpose.  Begin  with  the  preatnble  which  sets  forth  the  dec- 
laration of  policy.  Strike  out  the  language  which  prejudges  and 
condemns  the  employers  of  the  couttry  as  being  solely  responsible 
for  industrial  strife.  There  has  been  fault  on  both  sides.  Forget 
the  past  and  plan  for  the  future,  ^or  an  era  of  industrial  peace. 
Amend  the  act  so  as  to  make  It  c^ar  that  the  national  policy  Is 
to  encourage  the  development  of  Iriendly  and  mutually  fair  re- 
lations between  employer  and  empljyee.  Nowhere  in  the  law  now 
on  the  statute  books,  and  certainly  not  In  any  conduct  of  the 
Labor  Board,  will  you  find  the  sligl^test  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  fostering  good  will  between ;  workers  and  management.  In 
cb^ftlng  this  law  and  enforcing  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
complete  failure  to  recognize  thatl  unless  biisiness  and  industry 
can  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed,  there  is  no  hope  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  better  working  conditions,  or  a  fair  return 
on  capital.  The  correct  policy  is  set  forth  In  an  amendment,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  such  causes  of  substantial  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and  elkninate  these  obstructions  when 
they  have  occurred  by  encouraging  the  development  of  friendly 
and  mutually  fair  relations  betweeji  employers  and  employees,  by 
protecting  the  practice  and  procediire  of  voluntary  collective  bar- 
gaining, by  protecting  the  exerciselby  workers  of  full  freedom  of 
voluntary  association,  self -organization,  and  designation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  fo«  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection,  and  by  imposing  reasonable  restraints  in  the  public 
interest  upon  certain  improper  practices,  by  whomsoever  engaged 
In,  in  the  employer-employee  relationship." 

The  amendment  offered  defines  and  prohibits  improper  practices 
that  Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  voluntary  association  and  self- 
organization  of  workers  for  the  desi  gnatlon  of  bargaining  agents  of 
their  own  choosing — improper  praci  ices  by  whomsoever  engaged  in. 
It  will  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  anyone — let  It  be  employer, 
employee,  or  labor  organizer — to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  a  worker 
to  Join  or  refrain  from  joiixing  any  labor  organization,  to  continue 
or  to  cease  employment,  to  select  according  to  his  own  free  will 
representatives  to  bargain  for  him.  The  employer  will  be  within  hla 
rights  in  advising  and  counseling  vilth  his  employees,  provided  that 
he  refrains  from  every  form  of  conluct  that  could  be  construed  as 
threatening,  interfering  with,  or  intimidating  them.  The  labor 
organizer  or  fellow  employee  would  likewise  have  complete  freedom 
in  selling  the  benefits  of  unionizatlpn  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
but  further  resort  to  methods  of  iatlmldation  or  violence  would  be 
outlawed. 

The  check-off  system  of  collecting  union  dues  has  no  proper 
place  in  a  program  that  alms  to  leave  the  worker  his  own 
master  in  the  matter  of  Joining  md  continuing  membership  In 
any  organization.  It  is  not  a  proper  function  of  government 
to  encourage,  promote,  or  coerce  unionization  of  Industrial  work- 
ers. If  that  is  permitted  today,  ^e  may  find  tomorrow  a  govern- 
ment that  will  discoiirage  and  ptohlbit  such  organization.  One 
Is  as  bad  as  the  other.  To  cany]  out  this  principle,  goveniment 
must  cease  Its  efforts  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  closed  shop. 
If  all  of  the  workers  in  a  unit  ar^  of  a  mind  to  voluntarily  Join 
and  remain  members  of  a  union ,j  that  Is  well.  They  should  be 
protected  In  that  right.  It  Is  abhorrent  to  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans that  an  honest  workman  should  be  denied  emploj-ment  because 
he  does  not  choose  to  Join.  That  ia  as  bad  as  discriminating  against 
him  because  he  does  belong. 

The  right  to  participate  In  a  litwful  strike  must  be  preserved. 
There  should  be  no  strike  excepi;  upon  majority  vote  by  secret 
ballot,  and  none  in  violation  of  a  lalld  contract.  When  there  is  no 
dispute  between  workers  and  management  over  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions,  but  only  beti?een  rival  groups  of  employees, 
there  should  be  no  Interference  w  th  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
In  order  to  speak  as  the  bargaining  agents  of  all  of  the  workers 
In  an  appropriate  unit  as  determined  by  the  Board,  representa- 
tives shovUd  be  selected  by  the  frte  choice  of  a  majority  of  all  of 


the  employees  entitled  to  vote  In 
must  deal  with  the  representatlvet 


that  unit.     Since  the  employer 
of  the  majority.^  he  should  have 
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the  right  to  call  upon  the  Boeuti  to  hold  an  election  to  determine 
what  is  that  majority.  The  will  of  the  employees  should  be  su- 
preme in  determining  all  questions  as  to  the  bargaining  unit  and 
the  bargaining  representatives. 

Certain  minimum  standards  should  be  required  of  any  labor 
organization  that  asks  to  be  recognized  for  collective-bargaining 
purposes  An  amendment  specifies  that  such  organization  should 
keep  on  file  with  the  Labor  Board  a  copy  of  lU  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  names  of  its  officers,  and  of  the  individuals  who  will 
serve  as  bargaining  agents,  all  of  whom  must  be  American  citizens. 
A  current  financial  statement  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board. 
and   a  copy  furnished  to   each   member   of  the   union. 

The  act  provides  for  a  Board  of  three  members.  No  qualifications 
are  specified.  Enormous  pyowers  and  almost  tinllmlted  discretion 
are  vested  In  this  body.  It  has  a  free  hand  in  selecting  its  agenU, 
attorneys,  economic  advisers,  and  trial  examiners.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  present  Board  has  abused  these  vast  powers: 
that  it  has  been  partisan  and  biased;  that  a  general  house  cleaning 
Is  m  order.  An  amendment  is  offered  to  abolish  the  present  Board. 
In  its  place  the  President  wotild  nominate  and.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  Board  composed  as 
follows:  One  member  would  be  selected  because  by  temperament, 
training,  and  experience  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  deal  with 
the  delicate  problems  of  labor  relationship  with  full  vmderstanding 
of  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  Industrial  workers.  A  sec- 
ond with  like  qualifications  on  the  employers'  side.  The  third 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  enable  him  to  view  all  questions  in  the 
light  of  the  Interests  and  rights  of  the  general  public. 

If  an  tmfair  labor  practice  is  charted  tigsdnst  anyone,  he  should 
be  notified  in  plain  terms  of  the  grievance  and  afforded  a  reason- 
able chance  to  correct  It.  If  that  is  not  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  aggrieved  parties,  then  the  Board  may  proceed  by  complaint 
setting  forth  the  details  of  the  accusation.  Upon  the  trial  the 
rules  of  evidence  that  prevail  in  courts  of  law  and  equity  shall  be 
substantially  followed.  All  parties  shall  have  equal  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  costs.  In  the  issuance  of  subpenas,  and  otherwise. 
The  findings  of  fact  of  the  Board  shall  be  final  on  review  If  sup- 
ported by  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
an  order  reqtiirlng  affirmative  action  the  findings  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  only. 

If,  despite  these  precautions,  It  Is  still  not  possslble  to  have  fair 
trials  and  unbiased  Judgment,  provision  Is  made  that  any  person 
complained  against  may,  within  20  days  thereafter,  have  the  cause 
removed  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  trial.  Adequate 
regulations  are  specified  that  will  prevent  undue  delay.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  existence  of  the  right  of  removal  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure fair  trials  before  the  Board. 

I  have  outlined  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  amendments  on  file. 
What  Is  now  desired  by  the  sponsors  of  all  the  proposed  changes  Is 
the  opportunity  to  call  witnesses  to  establish  the  need  of  amend- 
ment and  the  evils  that  must  be  corrected.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  voted  to  hold  hearings.  The  ques- 
tion remains  when  they  will  start.  On  next  Tuesday  the  com- 
mittee wUl  decide.  There  are  powerftil  voices  that  will  urge 
delay.  Postponement  much  beyond  the  1st  of  April  will  mean  no 
action  at  this  session.  Citizens  have  the  right  of  petition.  If 
you  are  strong  in  the  conviction  that  full  hearings  on  the  question 
of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  are  essential,  and 
that  they  should  be  promptly  held,  word  to  that  effect  should  be 
given  to  Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  chairman,  to  yotir  own  Senators, 
or  to  me.    Results  will  follow. 
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RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     STEPHEN    P      CHADWICK.     NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  OP  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech  ot 
Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  delivered  over  the  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Legion,  on  March  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    LEGION    COMES    OT   ACE 

The  American  Legion  tonight  enters  upon  Its  twenty-flret  year. 
The  Legion  has  come  of  age— rich  In  the  memories  of  its  early  years, 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  its  vigorous  youth,  hopeful  of  its 


future,  as  It  seeks  to  give  of  Its  knowledge  and  experience  In  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Tonight  In  11.538  posts  a  million  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  In  1917  and  1918  are  gathered 
together  in  the  spirit  of  reunion  and  celebration. 

The  American  Legion  presents  a  spectacle  of  constructive  service 
In  peace  such  as  has  been  presented  by  the  veterans  of  no  other 
country.  Let  us  appraise  that  service.  It  will  renew  our  strength 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead  and  at  the  same  time  acquaint  our 
friends  and  fellow  countrymen  with  a  knowledge  of  our  alms  and 
purposes. 

Who  are  we?  We  are  citizens,  largely  men.  but  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  women,  who  saw  service  In  the  World  War.  We  are 
of  an  average  age  of  46  years  and  8  months.  Aside  from  our  indi- 
vidual character  as  veterans,  we  are  the  citizens  of  otu-  communities, 
our  States,  and  of  our  Nation.  We  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
chUdren  of  another  generation.  We  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
an  enormous  experience — an  educational  experience.  We  were, 
through  the  necessities  of  our  Nation,  called  upon  to  matriculate  in 
a  school  of  experience,  from  which  we  have  at  all  times  desired  to 
save  our  children  and  all  the  children  of  the  Nation.  Many  of  thoae 
who  were  the  children  of  our  generation  were  called  upon  during 
the  war  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  covmtry.  Others, 
as  a  result  of  the  hazard  and  exposure  of  their  service,  were  rendered 
sick  in  mind  and  body. 

Those  of  us  who  escaped  the  expjerlence,  sound  In  mind  and 
body,  felt  It  oiu-  first  duty  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  dependents 
of  those  who  did  not  return  and  to  those  of  our  comrades  who 
were  handicapped  through  wounds,  sickness,  or  disease  for  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  which  Is  life.  With  this  In  mind,  the  American 
Legion  throughout  the  years  of  Its  existence  has  been  faithful  to 
the  Interests  of  our  deceased  and  disabled  comrades. 

Our  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  auxiliary,  have  Joined  us  in  this,  our  first  concern, 
and  through  it  we  have  all  foimd  a  means  of  satisfying  our  souls 
In  beneficent  labor.  We  will  continue  In  this  work;  it  Is  meet, 
right,  and  our  solenm  duty  so  to  do.  We  have  sought  through 
our  organization  to  Interpret  to  all  citizens  of  the  Nation,  the  ap- 
preciation, which  we  realized  dxirlng  the  years  of  our  service,  ct 
the  great  values  which  exist  In  these  Umted  States  of  America 
of  ours. 

Through  the  battle  deaths  and  casualties  of  the  men  of  our  own 
generation  who  re^onded  to  the  Nation's  call,  without  thought  o* 
color  or  creed  or  clrcumstajices  of  birth,  we  received  a  first-hand 
lesson  in  the  great  virtue  of  tolerance — seeing  and  appreciating 
In  all  men  who  respected  the  liberties  which  had  been  won  for 
them  by  the  sacrifices  of  their  fathers,  values  which  are  sometimes 
overlooked  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  two  strong 
men  meet  face  to  tace  or  move  Into  common  danger  side  by  side. 

In  the  Legion  there  Is  no  distinction  of  race  or  creed  or  rank. 
All  are  considered  equal  by  virtue  of  a  common  service.  It  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  our  organization  to  preserve  and  transmit 
to  posterity  our  appreciation  of  this  revelation.  We  abhor  reli- 
gious and  racial  intolerance  as  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  free  men. 
Likewise,  as  reasoning  men  we  realized  that  the  war  had  not 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  felt,  and  have  continued 
to  feel,  that  if  the  lessons  of  the  war  are  properly  appreciated 
here  at  home,  then  we  did  perform  a  great  service  In  making 
democracy  safe  for  and  In  Anierlca. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been  throughout  recorded  history 
the  autocracies  of  individuals  and  the  autocracies  of  classes,  and 
so  at  the  inception  of  the  Legion,  we  declared  ourselves  as  in 
opposition  to  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses, 
and  we  dedicated  ourselves  to  make  right  the  master  of  might, 
and  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth.  In  going  about  it 
to  accomplish  our  purposes  we  have  relied  upon  the  Intelligence  of 
our  citizens.  We  have  fostered  every  movement  designed  to  de- 
velop within  the  citizen,  both  yoxing  and  old.  the  facilities  of  a 
reasoning  mind.  We  have  combated  every  group  which  has 
sought  to  exist  upon  a  spirit  of  racial,  religious,  or  class  hatred. 
We  have  denied,  and  will  continue  to  deny,  that  there  is  In  this 
Government  of  freemen  any  room  foe  classes  or  for  what  is  known 

as  class  struggle.  

In  constructive  programs  for  the  Nation  we  have  fostered  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  institutions  in  which  tha 
great  genius  of  the  free  American  Government  should  be  so  In- 
grained in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  youth  that  they  may.  in  insti- 
tutions ot  advanced  learning,  be  prepared  to  ctanpare  them  favor- 
ably with  all  of  the  other  systems  of  government  which  man  from 
time  to  time  has  set  up  for  himself. 

We  have  supported  academic  freedom  and  the  Inquiring  mind. 
but  we  have  denied  the  right  of  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  tell 
our  children  that  they  are  Incapable  of  their  own  self-government, 
incapable  of  solving  their  problems  in  reason,  and  as  a  consequence 
should  surrender  their  liberties  to  the  dictation  of  either  a  class 
or  of  an  individual.  We  have  sought  to  preserve  for  our  chUdren 
and  for  the  Nation  the  great  advantages  which  come  from  free 
opportunity — opportunity  which  permits  every  citizen,  free  from 
regimentation,  to  make  his  finest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

We  have  given  to  the  country  a  program  for  the  rehabUltatlon 
and  care  of  the  veteran  excelled  by  no  other  nation.  We  hav« 
presented  to  the  legislatures  of  our  States  and  the  Congress  of  ths 
Nation  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  America  which 
have  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Government  In  its  youth  far 
beyond  the  lalssez  faire  conditions  which  existed  with  reference  to 
youth's  problems  at  the  time  of  our  return  from  service. 
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Ptor  those  irtio  do  not  know  the  Legion  as  do  its  members,  mmy  I 

call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  ventures  which  the  Legion  has 

•Btabllfihed  as  Institutions?  .4.^.^ 

The  •choolboy  patrol  that  sees  yoxur  chUdren  across  the  street 
was  the  brain  child  at  the  Legion.  The  Junior  basebaU  program, 
which  challenges  the  Interest  of  youth  up  to  the  age  of  17  and  «ch 
year  keeps  In  this  healthful  acUvlty  a  half  mUlion  boys.  Is  a  Legion 
endeavor.  The  school  award,  presented  throughout  the  Nation  for 
outstanding  citizenship  and  designed  to  encourage  Just  that  qvMJlty 
among  high-school  stxidents,  began  in  the  American  Legion.  Boys 
state  now  in  active  operation  in  27  departments  and  probably  thifl 
year  to  serve  10,000  boys  in  S3  of  our  States—*  stunmer  camp  of 
applied  citizenship  for  high-school  Jxmlors— is  a  Legion  develop- 
ment The  national  oratorical  contest,  conducted  each  year  by  the 
Legion  to  stimulate  thought  along  constructive  governmental  llnesk 
and  the  coordinating  counsel  to  solve  the  community's  problems  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  are  Legion  conceptions. 

In  community  service,  ambtilances  In  Isolated  communities,  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  wading  pools,  playflelds.  parks,  summer  camps, 
orphans'  homes,  rest  billets  for  people  recuperating  from  disease— 
a  thousand  and  one  various  types  <rf  endeavors  evidence  the  applied 
energies  of  America's  veterans  for  the  welfare  of  the  communities 
In  which  they  live.     They  are  accompllrtunents  ol  the  American 

Legion. 

Organized  upon  a  national  basis,  through  the  State  department 
headquarters.  U  the  Legion's  emergency-relief  set-up.  Designed  out 
of  the  order  and  disclpUne  which  we  learned  to  be  so  necessary  In 
time  of  war.  It  brings  men  who  were  trained  In  such  discipline  Into 
immediate  action  wherever  disaster  strikes.  Outstanding  has  been 
the  servtoe  In  Instances  of  flood,  earthqxiake.  fire,  and  other  dis- 
asters which  from  time  to  time  strike  pOTtlons  of  our  country. 
Always  and  subject  to  instant  call,  the  Legionnaire  organized  for 
this  service  Is  standing  by,  prepared  to  drop  matters  of  his  Imme- 
diate and  personal  concern  and  respond  to  the  Legion's  call  to  civic 
duty.  ^  _^ 

The  Legionnaires  as  they  see  their  organization  come  of  age  are 
grateful  to  the  American  people  for  the  high  appreciation  In  which 
the  American  Legion  is  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  We  are  a  last  man's  organization.  A  few  short  years, 
measured  In  the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  last  World  War  veteran 
will  have  gone  to  his  reward.  The  time  Is  short,  my  comrades,  in 
which  we  can  fully  Impress  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned 
upon  the  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  seek  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  we  must 
lend  the  best  of  our  thought  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  from 
the  dangers  which  continue  to  beset  It  from  without  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  dangers  which,  through  the  Ignorance  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  some  of  our  citizenry,  beset  It  from  within. 
Many  years  of  vigorous  strength  lie  ahead  of  us.  In  those  years 
we  should  develop  a  national -defense  establishment  which  will 
each  year  and  every  day  be  at  a  peak  of  efficiency. 

Too  often  we  have  surges  of  support  for  the  national  defense,  and 
then  let  oxir  interest  wane.  This  is  not  a  sensible  procedure.  The 
Legion  has  for  20  years  warned  against  It.  The  present  laws  for 
the  national  defense  which  we  are  advocating  should  overcome  this 
condlUon.  and  If  they  do,  we  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
see  that  we  do  not  again  fall  into  a  state  of  obsolescence  or  Insuffl- 
dency  as  to  our  national  defense. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead  we  must  lend  our  best  efforts  to  the 
scdutlon  of  our  domestic  problems  of  unemployment.  We  cannot 
long  be  boastful  of  the  success  of  our  democracy  If  millions  of 
our  people  are  permitted  over  long  periods  of  time  to  be  without 
gainful  employment.  Per  this  reason  we  must  continue  to  be  In- 
sistent, as  the  Legion  has  been  Insistent,  that  we  raise  the  bar  to 
Immigration  to  this  country  until  such  time  as  our  domestic  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  have  been  solved. 

'.  C  1^  Is  regrettable,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  no  longer  in  this  coim- 
ttV  have  a  public  domain  into  which  we  can  mvite  the  Uberty- 
Idvlng  peoples  of  other  lands.  We  have  vast  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed in  our  manxifacturlng  cities,  and  we  have  people  located 
on  marginal  lands  where  they  cannot  gain  their  subsistence  by 
their  own  labor.  These  conditions  must  be  remedied,  and  until 
they  are  remedied,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  our  heart  toward 
oppressed  peoples  In  other  lands,  we  must  devote  ourselves  first  to 
the  distressed  peoples  of  our  own  Nation. 

While  the  veterans  of  other  nations  returned  to  their  home 
oountrles  to  march  with  sword  and  gun,  we  of  the  Legion,  through 
the  years  of  our  existence,  have  worked  with  the  weapons  of  rea- 
son, constantly  seeking  to  build  a  better  America  and  to  impress 
the  benefits  of  our  knowledge  upon  those  who  mxist  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

We  vrant  our  children  better  prepared  not  only  for  the  normal 
life,  but  for  life's  emergensies.  We  seek  to  impress  that  responsi- 
bility which  exists  in  the  words  of  our  preamble — "a  sense  of  Indl- 
Tidual  obligation  to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation."  This,  m 
a  measure,  we  have  done  We  are  recognized  throxighout  the 
Nation  as  a  significant  force. 

In  recent  conversation  with  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  ha  the  World  War,  I  asked  him 
If  out  of  his  experience  he  had  any  criticism  to  offer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legton.  He  told  me  that  he  had  none  to  offer:  that  he  felt 
that  the 'mind  of  the  Legion,  as  expressed  through  Its  mandates 
arrived  at  through  its  democratic  processes,  was  a  great  and  con- 
itrucUve  force  in  the  Nation.  I  asked  hhn  if  he  had  any  sugges- 
tion of  future  course  to  be  pursued,  and  his  only  suggestion  was 
tbat  t**^  Legion  carry  on  In  the  spirit  In  which  it  had  carried  on 


as  a  constructive  force,  doing  1  s  utmost  to  impress  Its  reasoned 
conclusions  upon  the  generations  which  would  follow  after. 

Such  commendation  from  the! man  who  led  us  during  the  years 
of  our  service  should  be  appreciated.  We  know  not  what  the 
verdict  of  the  great  CSommandei'  of  aU  may  be  when  the  last  of 
the  American  Leglormaires  have  been  caUed  to  their  reward.  We 
know  not  what  the  memory  of  our  children  will  be  of  those  of  us 
of  our  generation,  but  it  la  my!  sincere  hope  that  out  of  the  \m- 
selflshness  of  our  service,  out  df  the  Intelligence  of  oiu:  thought, 
out  of  the  visible  evidence  of  dur  endeavors,  generations  yet  un- 
born wlU  remember  the  Amerlcaii  Legion  as  an  organization  devoted 
In  Its  service  to  Its  country  and  its  God. 

To  the  development  of  this  abpreclatlon.  I  Invite  the  continued 
activity  of  every  post  and  of  evtry  Legionnaire,  and  particularly  I 
invite  the  activity  of  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  Jom  \is. 

Through  what  other  avenue  <ian  we,  as  ex-eervlce  men  hope  to 
keep  our  children  from  the  necessity  of  learning  the  things  that 
we  have  learned  In  the  sam^  painful  way  we  learned  them? 
Through  the  avenue  of  our  combined  efforts  alone  can  we  Impress 
our  thoughts  as  men  who  knew]  the  days  of  war  upon  those  whom 
we  would  hope  to  save  from  th*  necessity  of  learning  in  the  same 
cruel  school  of  experience.  May' the  Legion,  with  the  comhig  years, 
grow  stronger  and  may  its  aceompltshments  be  even  greater  In 
the  years  that  lie  ahead  than  during  the  days  of  its  lusty  youth 


^_     ^^  _^^^ ^  _  ^ ii  be  all  that  we  who  have  been  a 

part  of  ite*  Infancy  and*^  Its  "gr<  '"w^h  have  hoped  and   wished   and 

worked  that  It  might  be.  ,   _.       .     *k     v,^  -♦.  «# 

May  the  future  enshrine  the  American  Legion  hi  the  hearts  of 
all  citizens  as  a  consUuctlve  force  of  unselfish,  devoted,  apprecla- 
Uve.  and  patriotic  veterans  serv  Lng  in  peace  as  Its  members  served 
In  war. 


May  Its  manhood  as  It  passes 


Philippine 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  KE\T  YORK  HERALD  TRTBUNE 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

n  the  Congressional  Record  an 

York  Herald  Tribune  dealing  with 

the  situation  in  the  Orient. 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

fallows: 


THE    LUCKHBT    OF    ORIENTALS 

With  Its  usual  aptness  in  phrase  making.  Life,  to  Its  number  of 
February  13,  devotes  several  pEiges  to  the  Filipinos,  whom  it  de- 

"  in  the  Orient."  Their  luck  resides 
in  the  fact  that  40  years'  ago  tie  American  Government  took  them 
xmder  its  wing,  and  that  so  :  ong  as  this  protectorate  lasts  they 
are  safe  from  foreign  invasio^.  they  are  permitted  to  run  their 
own  affairs  with  almost  no  restrictions,  and  they  are  helped  to 
maintain  the  highest  Uving  standard  of  any  people  in  the  Orient. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  gi  atis  by  Uncle  Sam.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  money  and  advantages  ol  all  sorts  have  been  showered  upon 
these  people  during  the  last  foi  ir  decades.  Living  conditions  In  the 
Islands  have  been  greatly  imj  roved,  pubUc  health  has  been  put 
on  a  high  standard.  Illiteracy  tias  been  cut  in  half,  all  under  the 
Impetus  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  p  lured  Into  the  defense  of  the  Islands. 
Foreign  commerce,  largely  wit  1  the  United  States,  has  been  con- 
sistently encouraged.  The  resjJt  is  that  the  mass  of  the  FUiplno 
people  today  are  Infinitely  bett;r  off  than  they  were  in  1899. 

What  next?  That  remains  [the  great  question.  Independence, 
complete  and  absolute,  was  vited  a  few  years  ago,  effective  as  of 
1946.  Today  In  the  islands  t  movement  Is  growing  to  continue 
indefinitely  the  present  relatijnship  of  gtiardian  and  ward.  Re- 
cently Senator  Gibson,  of  Ven  lont.  introduced  a  bill  which  had  as 
"its  purpose  to  give  the  Filipino  >  the  advantages  of  preferential  trade 
through  a  treaty,  at  least  uni  il  1960.  Others  are  now  talking  In 
favor  of  changing  the  provisions  of  the  Independence  bill  so  as  to 
establish  a  sort  of  indefinite    protectorate  over  the  islands. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Chinese  theory  that  a  man 
who  saves  another's  life  becones  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  man  whom  he  saved.  Uicle  Sam  should  continue  to  support 
the  FUiptnoe.  As  Life  well  shDws,  the  benefits  which  the  Filipinos 
have  derived  from  American  rule  are  enormous.     It  is  the  hope  of 


the  FiUpinos  that  a  sltaution 


;an  be  created  In  which  the  Filipinos 


will  continue  indefinitely  to  hje  helped  and  protected 


The  one  factor  which,  raon 
ment  in  the  PhUipplnes  from 


than  any  other,  has  changed  senti- 
support  of  complete  and  immedlata 
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Independence  to  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  protectorate  is. 
of  course,  fear  of  Japan.  Certainly  the  constant  eiq>ansion  of  the 
Japanese  cannot  be  Ignored  by  those  who  believe  In  PhUipplne 
Independence.  Already  there  are  many  Japanese  In  the  Philippines, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  send  back  to  Japan 
Information  which  can  be  of  value  if  ever  Japan  decides  that  it 
wants  to  take  over  the  Philippines  for  Its  own  use. 

As  between  -  domination  by  Japan  and  by  the  United  States 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  the  Filipinos  would  prefer.  In  theory, 
of  course,  they  would  Uke  to  be  dominated  by  neither  nation,  but 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  arming  quickly  and  developing  a 
large  corps  of  good  soldiers,  they  are  not — and  cannot  be  for 
years — strong  enough  to  stand  by  themselves.  The  grim  logic  of 
world  events  is  thus  making  the  complete  separation  of  the 
islands  from  America  impractical  and  unlikely.  The  eloquent 
words  in  which  Senator  Gibson  concluded  his  admirable  speech 
recently  deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  American. 
After  watching  and  studying  the  Philippine  adventure  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centviry,  he  had  reached  a  profound  feeling 
that  "the  great  Philippine  Commonwealth  will  yet  remain  with  xis. 
not  under  us,  on  their  own  volition  and  with  our  own  concur- 
rence, with  FUiplno  self-respect  intact,  Filipino  security  Insxired, 
and   Filipino  self-government!   assured   under   the   American  flag." 


Radio  Regulation  and  Monopoly 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 

1939 


STATEMENT  BY  S.  HOWARD  EVANS.  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO.  AT  THE  MONOPOLY 
HEARINGS  HELD  BY  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION DURING  THE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  14.  1939,  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  S.  Howard  Evans  at  the  monopoly  hearings  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  during  the  week  of 
March  14,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  appearing  before  this  committee  be- 
cause definition  of  the  term  monopoly  Is  very  Inexact  and  any 
statement  made  concerning  Its  application  to  radio  must  be  highly 
tentative.  However,  there  seems  to  be,  between  the  processes  of 
Federal  regulation  and  certain  of  the  practices  existing  to  broad- 
casting, relationships  which  may  help  to  explato  the  charges  of 
monopoly  so  freely  and  so  frequently  made.  There  is  at  present 
a  vicious  conflict  t>etween  conditions  under  which  stations  are 
licensed  by  the  Communications  Conunission  and  conditions  under 
which  these  stations  are  used  to  competition  for  commercial  adver- 
tising. This  results  to  a  complete  Invalidation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  station  allocation  and  a  severe  limitation  on  any  possible 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  speech  on  the  air. 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance,  then,  wUl  be  to  describe  theae 
relationships  and  Indicate  why  their  Implications  are  so  grievous. 
Authority  for  the  kind  of  regulation  now  In  effect  to  broadcast- 
ing was  created  originally  by  the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  That  act 
established  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  gave  It  certain 
powers  among  which  were  the  following:  (1)  to  classify  radio 
stations,  (2)  to  prescribe  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
by  each  class  of  stations  and  each  station  within  amy  class,  and 
(3)  to  assign  bands  of  frequencies  to  the  various  classes  of  sta- 
tions and  assign  frequencies  for  each  Individual  station  and  deter- 
mine the  power  which  each  station  shall  use  and  the  time  durtog 
which  It  may  operate. 

Under  these  powers  the  Radio  Commission  established  a  pattern 
of  allocation  which  has  been  continued  by  the  Communications 
Commission  without  substantial  change,  and  which  has  determined 
In  large  measure  both  the  structure  and  operation  of  broadcasting 
as  an  Industry.  This  close  connection  between  the  regulatory 
body  and  the  stations  licensed  by  it  puts  the  Communications  Com- 
mission to  a  position  where  It  can  claim  credit  for  much  of  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  American  radio  and  where 
it  cannot  escape  some  of  the  criticism  for  unsatisfactory  conditions 
which  have  developed. 

In  both  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  its  successor,  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  the  right  to  classify  stations,  to  assign  fre- 
quencies, and  to  make  grants  of  power  was  conferred  subject  to 
the  requirement  that  such  authority  be  xised  In  the  "public  toterest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."    This  requirement  was  to  effect  a  limi- 


tation on  the  broad  powers  of  discretion  delegated  by  these  acts  and 
It  made  necessary,  as  a  basis  for  llcenstog  facilities,  some  determina- 
tion of  the  factors  which  might  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
public  Interest  In  broadcasting  and  some  attempt  to  give  premier 
weight  to  these  factors. 

In  the  beglnntog  of  Commission  regulation  no  group  of  human 
beings  could  have  made  a  perfect  selection  of  factors.  Trial  and 
errcM-  had  to  play  its  part.  Mistakes  were  Inevitable.  Their  correc- 
tion had  to  be  a  slow  process  which  is  not  as  yet  complete. 

Howtrver,  the  former  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  the  present 
Communications  Commission  might  have  made  a  more  complete 
study  of  the  results  of  their  actions,  both  positive  and  permissive. 
Had  they  done  so  they  would  have  discovered  long  ago  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  conflict  between  two  basic  practices  in  broadcasting. 
One  of  these  practices  was  instituted  by  the  Commission.  The 
other  wus  allowed  to  develop  privately  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  as  will  be  Indicated  later.  Each  prac- 
tice, considered  by  itself.  Is  perfectly  sound  and  defensible.  Be- 
tween the  two  a  conflict  has  developed  which,  in  my  Judgment,  Is 
re^x>nslble  for  most  of  the  current  charges  of  unaoiindness,  unfair- 
ness, and  monopoly. 

The  first  of  these  practices  Is  the  procedure  established  by  the 
Commission  to  connection  with  the  allocation  of  faculties.  WhUe 
details  of  this  procedure  have  been  changed,  the  allocation  con- 
tinues to  be  made  In  accordance  with  a  classification  of  stations 
recommended  by  engtoeers  in  1928.  That  classification  divided  the 
90  available  broadcasting  frequencies  toto  3  types  of  services, 
namely — 

(1)  Forty  frequencies  were  set  aside  for  use  by  high-powered 
stations  on  cleared  channels.  This  was  to  order  to  serve  rural  and 
remote  areas. 

(2)  Forty-fovir  frequencies  were  set  aside  for  use  to  regional 
areas. 

(3)  Six  frequencies  were  designated  for  strictly  local  stations. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  all  the  inequalities  made  p>osslhle 

by  this  classification  of  stations  and  by  Its  modifications  are  entirely 
Justifiable.  It  Is  only  when  they  are  considered  to  connection  with 
the  uses  to  which  radio  has  been  put  that  the  unsoundness  in  the 
present  system  of  regulation  becomes  evident.  These  uses  consti- 
tute the  second  set  of  practices  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  theory  behind  them  seems  to  have  been  built  on  four  ftmda- 
mental  principles,  which  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Government  shall  license  to  private  Interests  that  num- 
ber of  stations  which  can  make  most  effective  technical  use  of  the 
comparatively  few  air  channels  available  for  broadcasting. 

(2)  Station  owners  shall  be  allowed  to  create  among  themselves 
a  system  of  commercial  competition  for  advertising  revenue.  This 
private  competition  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  them  op>eratlng 
to  the  public  interest. 

(3)  The  public  as  the  llstentog  audience  will  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  competition  by  tuning  Its  receiving  seta  to  stations 
according  to  the  excellence  of  their  programs. 

(4)  Under  such  a  system  broadcasting  will  achieve  a  greater 
freedom  and  usefulness  than  is  possible  tinder  more  strtogent 
Government  regvilatlon. 

Now,  let  us  consider  where  the  conflict  develops  between  what  Is 
admittedly  a  sound  S3rstem  of  allocation  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
sound  and  reasonable  thecH^  of  commercial  competition  In  the  use 
of  facilities.  The  conflict  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Comnmni- 
cations  Commission  allocates  the  faculties  to  be  used  but  has  no 
adequate  control  over  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  For  example, 
it  licenses  a  broadcaster  to  operate  a  high-powered  station,  tech- 
nically designated  for  the  service  erf  rural  and  remote  areas.  And 
then,  imder  the  theory  of  private  competition.  Is  powerless  to 
prevent  him  from  using  that  station  to  sell  advertising  to  listeners 
to  the  Immediate  vlctolty  of  his  transmitter. 

Perhaps  such  commercial  use  of  broadcasting  facilities  Is  desir- 
able. Perhaps  It  Is  the  only  way  or  the  best  way  to  finance  Ameri- 
can radio.  Nevertheless,  It  puts  this  Commission,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Goveminent.  In  the  position  of  giving 
50,000  watts'  p>ower  to  one  person  and  100  watts'  power  to  anothtf 
person  with  the  knowledge  that  these  two  stations  are  going  to 
compete  directly  for  advertising  revenue.  By  maktog  these  tin- 
equal  grants  of  power  the  Commission — the  Government — Is  favor- 
ing one  station  owner  as  against  another.  It  Is  helping  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  commercial  competition  before  It  begins  and 
thus  is  destroying  the  principle  of  fair  competition  on  which  the 
system  of  American  radio  Is  supposed  to  rest. 

What  I  am  saying  does  not  Imply  that  the  Commission  shoxild 
destroy  the  present  structure  of  broadcasting  to  order  to  eliminate 
the  present  unequal  comp)etitlon.  It  means  much  less  than  that. 
It  may  mean  simply  Introducing  toto  the  process  of  regulation  new 
factors  designed  to  compensate  for  the  imfair  advantages  which 
certain  stations  now  enjoy.  It  cannot  mean  anything  more  than 
a  determination  of  all  the  factors  which  have  an  important  part 
to  the  total  picture  of  broadcasting  and  the  making  of  such  an 
adjustment  among  those  factors  that  the  "public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity"  is  completely  protected. 

Such  a  step  is  necessary  to  establish  a  defensible  system  of  regu- 
lation. To  say  that  it  Is  a  move  toward  Government  ownership 
is  to  indicate  either  complete  Ignorance  of  the  functions  of  regula- 
tion or  a  wUlingness  to  engage  to  deliberate  misrepresent  a  tion- 
To  say  that  It  should  be  delayed  untU  all  of  Its  possible  effects  upon 
the  Industry  have  been  determined  Is  to  argue  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  todustrlal  status  quo  with  all  Its  instabUlty  Is  more 
Important  than  the  establishment  of  a  soimd  basis  of  regulation 
to  which  the  todustry  can  adjust  Itself  and  on  which  alone  the 
Industry  can  build  a  stable  and  secure  future. 
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There  never  has  been  any  comprehensive  statement  from  the 
Commission  Indicating  the  factors  entitled  to  consideration  In  the 
regulation  of  broadcasting.  Instead  a  policy  has  been  adopted 
under  which  the  Ckjmmisslon  takes  up  Individually  the  cases  before 
it  and  makes  a  separate  decision  for  each  case.  While  this  practice 
has  ample  precedent.  It  has  not  created  an  entirely  fair  basis  for 
regulation  of  the  new  field  of  radio.  It  has  left  the  Commission 
free  to  give  great  weight  In  certain  cases  to  factors  which  It  has 
scarcely  considered  In  other  cases. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  Commission.  In  the  exercise  of 
Ita  official  dlarretion.  has  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  mechanical 
and  technical  aspects  of  broadcasting  than  on  Its  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications.  In  the  area  of  technical  regxilatlon  the  Com- 
mission has  developed  rather  exact  standards  which  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  which  are  completely  defensible  In  the  courts. 
So  far  as  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  radio  are  concerned, 
the  Commission  has  no  objective  standards.  The  most  positive 
move  In  that  direction  was  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  proposed  new  rules  and  regulations,  which  In  Jantiary  1939 
recommended  the  development  of  program  standards,  although  It 
took  the  position  that  such  standards  could  not  be  rigidly  defined. 

This  lack  of  any  scientific  basis  on  which  to  deal  with  certain  of 
the  factors  known  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  public  Interest  in  the 
granting  of  broculcast  licenses  puts  the  Commission  In  an  tmen- 
Tiable  position.  The  Commission  has  to  depend  for  the  Justifica- 
tion of  all  of  Its  acts,  some  of  which  have  strong  social  ImpllcaUons, 
largely  upon  the  standards  which  have  been  developed  for  technical 
operation.  In  every  case  it  must  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the 
technical  aspects  and  minimize  the  social  and  economic  factors, 
because  this  is  the  only  practical  way  to  support  a  decision  with 
the  objective  factual  evidence  necessary  to  sustain  it  if  taken  before 
the  courts. 

Legitimate  criticism  can  be  directed  at  the  Commission  for  Its 
failure  to  develop  objective  standards  for  every  factor  to  which  it 
gives  weight  in  any  of  its  decisions.  Without  standards  there  Is 
almost  certain  to  be  Inequality,  however  unintentional.  In  the 
treatment  of  those  who  come  before  the  Commission.  There  Is  also 
the  possibility  of  deliberate  discrimination  and  unfairness.  How 
completely  the  Communications  Commission  has  left  Itself  open  to 
ruch  charges  is  Indicated  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Landry,  radio  editor 
of  Variety.  In  an  article  which  appeared  In  the  October  1938  l£sue 
of  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.     Mr.  Landry  said: 

"By  July  1938  the  nxunber  of  challenges  of  F.  C.  C.  authority  had 
Increased  notably.  One  of  the  points  msule  by  aggrieved  broad- 
casters In  1937  was  that  the  Commission  made  Its  decisions,  then 
passed  the  matter  to  the  legal  department  to  write  an  opinion. 
This,  It  was  charged,  amounted  to  a  determination  of  the  Issues 
on  undisclosed  reasons  followed  by  a  leisurely  thinking  up  of  an 
official  explanation  after  the  fact." 

While  I  am  not  asserting  that  deliberate  discrimination  or  unfair- 
ness has  been  practiced  by  the  Commission,  there  are  cases  on 
record  which  suggest  such  a  possibility.  I  will  cite  two  which  have 
to  do  with  educational  broadcasting.  The  first  was  a  news  release 
Issued  by  the  former  Radio  Commission  In  December  1931.  Its 
opening  paragrapiis  read  as  follows: 

"The  following  statement  was  today  authorized  by  the  Commis^ 
•ion: 

—  "In  re  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  for  advertising 
purposes. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the  American  system  of  broad- 
casting has  produced  the  best  form  of  radio  entertainment  that 
can  be  found  in  the  world. 

"This  system  Is  one  which  Is  based  entirely  upon  the  use  of  radio 
broadcasting  stations  for  advertising  purposes.  It  Is  a  highly  com- 
petitive system  and  Is  carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  There  Is 
but  one  other  system — ^the  European  system.  That  sjretem  Is  gov- 
ernmental. Under  that  systenii  broadcasting  Is  conducted  either  by 
the  government  or  by  some  company  chartered  by  the  government. 
There  Is  no  practical  medium  between  the  two  systems.  It  is  either 
the  American  system  or  the  European  system." 

What  place  was  there,  under  the  terms  of  that  release,  for  the 
'educational  broadcasting  stations  then  operating  in  the  regular 
broadcasting  band?  How  could  such  stations  expect  due  consider- 
ation from  a  commission  which  had  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  say  that 
the  "American  system"  of  broadcasting  was  one  "which  Is  based 
entirely  up>on  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  for  advertising 
purposes"?  Apparently  the  noncommercial  stations  in  the  United 
States  could  anticipate  no  real  acceptance  by  the  Federal  regulatory 
body  and  could  only  hope  to  be  tolerated  as  part  of  a  system  of 
commercial  operation  to  which  they  were  foreign. 

As  a  second  illustration,  I  quote  from  Examiner's  Report  No. 
1-671.  in  re  the  applications  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  and  the  State  Capitol  Broadcasting  Association  as 
entered  In  dockets  4928  and  5011.  The  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Commission  under  date  of  June  7,  1938.  On  page  11  occurs 
the  foUowing  paragraph: 

"The  frequency  Involved  (1120  kilocycles)  is  designated  by  rule 
120  as  a  regional  frequency  and  allocated  for  use  by  regional  sta- 
tions In  the  regular  broadcast  commercial  field.  On  January  26, 
1938.  the  Commission  allocated  certain  frequencies  to  broadcast 
stations  to  be  known  as  'noncommercial,  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions.' to  be  licensed  to  organized  nonprofit  educational  agencies 
for  the  purpoae  of  transmitting  educational  and  entertainment  pro- 
grams. In  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  such  stations,  the 
broadcast  service  to  be  rendered  must  be  primarily  of  an  educa- 
tional character  aiMl  no  sponsored  program  of  any  character  may 
be  broadcast  (release  of  January  28.  1938).  The  applicant,  sta- 
tion WTAW,  proposes  a  service  primarily  devoted  to  educational 


and  entertainment  matters,  and  Jence  falls  within  the  purview  of 

broadcast  stations'  provided   for 


the   'noncommercial,   educational 
as  indicated   (rules   1057-1059)." 
Please  note  that  the   examiner 


refers  to  the  regular   broadcast 


band  which  contains  both  comi»ierclal  and  noncommercial  sta- 
tions as  "the  regular  broadcast  ^mmerclal  field."  This  strongly 
suggests  that  the  philosophy  of  he  1931  press  release  still  exists 
withm  the  Commission.  ,...». 

Much  more  significant  Is  the  attempt  to  apply  in  the  regular 
broadcast  band  rules  designed  ajeclfically  for  one  set  of  tiltra- 
high  frequencies.  Quite  apart  f  om  the  fact  that  the  examiner 
had  no  legal  authority  for  such  in  application  of  the  rules,  there 
is  another  implication  to  which  attention  should  be  called.  He 
Is  setting  up  a  double  standard,  To  one  applicant  for  the  fre- 
quency of  1120  kilocycles  he  woLild  apply  one  set  of  rules,  and 
to  another  applicant  he  would  apply  a  set  of  rules  which  con- 
tained additional  requirements. 

If  the  Commission  were  able,  iti  licensing  facilities,  to  make  Its 
decisions  entirely  on  the  basis  of  mechanical  or  technical  evidence, 
the  evidence  which  I  am  submlttl;  ig  would  have  little  validity.  The 
Commission's  predicament  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  almost  none 
of  its  decisions  can  be  confined  to  questions  on  which  It  is  pre- 
psiTed  to  pass  objectively.  When  i  station  applies  for  500,000  watts 
power,  the  mechanical  and  techrical  problems  can  be  disposed  of 
readily.  The  really  important  c  uestlons  center  around  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  Implications  of  the  application.  Will  It  tend  to 
create  unfair  competition?  Will  It  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  one  man  oi  a  few  men? 

The  same  is  true  of  most  of  tl  le  other  applications  which  come 
before  the  Commission.  It  is  e\  en  more  true  of  the  cases  which 
are  appealed  from  the  decision  (  f  the  Commission  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  App>eals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  maga- 
zine Variety,  In  Its  July  13  Issu  3,  made  an  analysis  of  the  more 
significant  questions  then  on  aipeal  to  the  court.  It  stated  five 
Issues,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  If  the  Commission  can  con  aider  ancient  history  In  punishing 
stations  for  violations  of  law  or  1  allure  to  serve  public  interest. 

(2)  If  economic  consideration  i  should  be  weighed  In  deciding 
whether  to  grant  a  newcomers  p  ea. 

(3)  Whether  local  monopolies  should  be  considered  In  deciding 
on  requests  for  new  facilities. 

(4)  Whether  other  occupants  3f  a  shared  channel  shall  have  a 
crack  at  time  vacated  by  a  trans  nltter  going  off  the  air. 

(5)  Adequacy  of  F.  C.  C.  flndiigs.  This  matter  was  lovolved  in 
most  of  the  outstanding  cases  settled  by  the  covirts  last  year. 

While  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  i  malysls  as  Variety  has  stated  It,  I 
believe  that  It  serves  to  emphasise  my  point;  namely,  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  radio,  the  Comm:  ssion  cannot  confine  Its  decisions 
to  the  mechanical  and  technical  matters  on  which  alone  It  Is  pre- 
pared to  render  an  objective  Judi  :ment. 

Every  area  to  which  the  Comn  Ission  gives  consideration,  but  for 
which  It  has  no  objective  standa  ds  of  measurement,  Is  a  no-man's 
land  where  law  breaks  down  and  all  sense  of  security  and  stability 
In  broadcasting  is  destroyed.  It  makes  possible  the  playing  of 
favorites  so  long  as  that  fact  is  not  evident  in  the  legal  record.  It 
invites  the  use  of  economic  preasvire  and  political  pull.  It  fosters 
the  development  of  conditions  wMch  may  lead  to  monopoly. 

Ideally  the  remedy  for  this  coiditlon  woxild  be  the  development 
of  standards  which  could  be  ap  >lied  to  every  phase  of  regulation 
with  the  same  exactness  that  m  schanlcal  standards  are  now  being 
a|:plled  to  certain  technical  aspects  of  radio.  Unfortunately  the 
social  and  economic  Implications  of  broadcasting  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  that  kind  of  measuremsnt.  As  a  practical  matter,  there- 
fore, standards  of  a  different  ty  >e  have  to  be  developed  for  these 
areas.  While  this  may  require  a  :lditional  authority  from  Congress. 
It  Is  a  Job  that  must  be  done  before  the  Commission  can  extricate 
Itself  from  Its  present  vulnerable  position. 

The  best  method  of  developing  standards  for  social  and  economic 
regulation  is  still  a  matter  for  d(!bate.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
Increasing  agreement  annong  students  of  radio  that,  for  all  su'eas  in 
which  standards  cannot  be  determined  mathematically  by  experts, 
they  should  be  determined  dema  :ratically  through  the  participation 
of  responsible  civic,  educational,  religious, . farm,  Ubor,  and  other 
Interested  groups,  which  would  <  onstltute  a  cross  section  of  organ- 
ized public  opinion.  These  groups  would  cooperate  actively  with 
the  broadcasting  Industry  undc  r  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  such  cooperation  each  particl  sating  group  should  select  Its  own 
representatives  rather  than  allc  w  those  representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  Invited  by  either  tie  radio  industry  or  the  Fedenil 
Communications  Commission. 

The  only  proposed  alternative  to  this  democratic  procedure  Is  to 
have  standards  in  these  areas  d(  termined  arbitrarily  either  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Comn  ission  or  by  the  radio  industry 
through  some  system  of  self -re^  ulation.  To  this  alternative  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  and  on  th ;  grounds  that  such  control  over 
this  great  instrumentality  of  o  >mmiinicatlon.  with  its  power  in- 
stantaneously to  reach  and  to  U  ifiuence  millions  of  people,  cannot 
safely  be  entrusted  to  either  a  these  groups.  Each  has  limita- 
tions which  make  it  tinsuitable  as  an  agency  to  function  for  this 
purpose. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Feleral  Communications  Commission 
is  that  it  Is  created  by  and  is  i  ubject  to  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Recent  experience  with  radio  In  European  coun- 
tries suggests  that  there  Is  a  real  danger  to  democracy  In  turning 
over  to  any  central  government  more  than  the  necessary  minimum 
of  authority  over  what  shall  be  spoken  on  the  air.  As  a  result  the 
Indications  seem  to  be  that  fe^  Americans  would  favor  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Commission  itself]  to  set  social  and  economic  stand- 
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ards.    This  attitude  represents  a  philosophy  of  government  and  is 
no  reflection  on  either  the  Conunlssion  or  its  personnel. 

There  Is  less  p>opular  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  addi- 
tional standards  which  are  needed  should  be  developed  by  the  In- 
dustry through  self-regulation.  This  is  because  many  people  be- 
lieve that  self -regulation  offers  the  best  way  to  establish  and 
maintain  freedom  of  the  air.  If  this  belief  were  well  founded  It 
wotild  create  an  overwhelming  reason  for  leaving  the  entire  matter 
to  the  broadcasters. 

Unfortunately  the  facts  are  on  the  opposite  side.  They  Indicate 
that,  while  some  of  the  elements  of  freedom  may  be  present,  at 
least  one  grave  danger  exists.  This  danger  grows  out  of  another 
conflict  between  the  conditions  under  which  stations  are  licensed 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  used. 

Under  the  conditions  of  each  broadcasting  license  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  individual  station  Is  given  full  author- 
ity and  has  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  its  operation.  Under 
present  conditions  of  use  many  individual  stations  become  part  of 
broadcasting  networks  and  carry  programs  which  may  originate 
htindreds  of  miles  away.  This  network  relationship  creates  a 
divided  responsibility  and,  in  the  handling  of  controversial  Issues, 
at  least,  opens  the  door  to  serious  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the 
air. 

Generally  speaking,  controversial  Issues  on  the  networks  are 
handled  In  accordance  with  a  caref tolly  worked  out  formula.  This 
formula  provides  that  controversial  Issues  shall  be  barred  from 
sponsored  programs  and  shall  be  discussed,  If  at  all.  on  sustaining 
time.  It  also  provides  that.  In  the  Interest  of  fairness,  any  re- 
Bp>onslble  group  protesting  against  the  presentation  of  a  contro- 
versial Issue  shall  be  given  an  opportimlty  to  state  its  point  of 
view. 

The  formula  reeuls  well  and  serves  as  a  complete  answer  to  any 
charge  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  networks.  However.  It 
offers  no  guaranty  that  opposing  sides  of  a  controversial  Issue  will 
be  given  an  equal  oppoilunlty  to  put  their  case  before  the  listen- 
ing public.  The  reason  Is  that  since  these  programs  are  not  on 
advertising  time,  and  member  stations  of  the  networks  are  not 
under  contract  to  carry  them,  the  coverage  of  any  sp>ecific  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  number  of  Individual  station  managers 
who  choose  to  broadcast  It.  Under  such  conditions  one  program 
may  be  put  on  the  air  by  nearly  a  hundred  stations,  and  the 
answer  to  It  may  be  transmitted  by  less  than  a  dozen  stations. 

There  Is  at  least  one  case  on  record  In  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  discussed  a  controversial  Issue  over  the  facilities  of 
the  three  major  networks  with  practically  all  of  their  affiliated  sta- 
tions carrying  the  program.  A  United  States  Senator,  trying  to 
answer  that  broadcast  on  the  following  evening,  was  given  a  single 
chain  and  not  all  of  that.  There  Is  another  case  In  which  certain 
stations  refvised  to  carry  a  network  broadcast  by  a  representative  of 
the  Communist  Party,  but  did  lend  their  facilities  later  to  another 
broadcast  designed  to  be  an  answer  to  the  Communist  speech. 

If  the  present  practice  could  be  continued  and  If  public  confidence 
In  It  could  be  maintained.  It  would  be  possible  for  an  unscrupulous 
political  party  In  power  nationally  to  bring  such  concealed  pressure 
on  Individual  stations,  subject  as  they  are  to  Federal  license,  that 
It  could  give  Itself  what  might  amount  to  an  effective  monopoly  on 
the  radio  dlsctission  of  controversial  Issues.  There  cotild  be  no 
greater  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  air.  So  long  as  conditions 
within  the  Industry  make  possible  the  continuation  of  such  a 
potential  danger  self-regulation  can  never  be  more  than  a  phrase. 

In  bringing  this  statement  to  a  conclusion  may  I  rettim  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  best  way  to  end  the  charges  of  unfairness  and 
monopoly  in  radio  and  to  provide  for  the  future  stability  of  broad- 
casting Is  to  take  steps  Immediately  looking  toward  the  development 
of  standards.  Where  mathematically  possible  these  standards  should 
be  determined  by  experts.  In  all  other  areas  the  standards  should 
be  determined  democratically  through  the  participation  of  respon- 
sible and  Interested  citizens'  organizations.  While  such  a  procedure 
may  Involve  some  difficulties.  It  has  none  of  the  fundamental  weak- 
nesses which  characterize  the  proposed  alternative  procedures.  In 
my  humble  Judgment.  It  offers  the  only  defensible  course  for  this 
Commission  to  pursue. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  E.  F.  BARTELT,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
ACCOUNTS  AND  DEPOSITS,  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT, BEFORE  THE  NA'nONAL  ASSOCIA'nON  OF  STATE 
AUDITORS.  COMPTROLLERS.  AND  TREASURERS.  AT  THE 
BUENA  VISTA  HOTEL.  BILOXI,  MISS.,  NOVEMBER  16,  1938 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  this  year  cele- 
brating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  found- 


ing. So  complex  have  the  services  of  Government  grown 
during  this  century  and  a  half  that  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tions is  almost  beyond  human  comprehension.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  management  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

As  a  source  of  authoritative  information  on  a  subject  vital 
to  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  on  the  accounting  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  abridged  form,  delivered  by  E.  F. 
Bartelt.  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits,  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  before  the  National  Association 
of  state  Auditors,  Comptrollers,  and  Treasurers,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  yoa 
today  to  discuss,  and  perhaps  to  clarify  in  your  minds,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Federal  Government's  accounting  system 
rests. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  shoxild  exchange  information  on 
governmental  accounting  systems.  Both  the  area  and  the  scope 
of  fiscal  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
have  Increased  markedly  In  the  last  two  decades;  but,  aside 
from  sxich  interrelations,  your  problems  are  essentiaUy  the  same 
as  ours. 

All  of  us  realize  the  Immense  Importance  of  proper  accounting 
In  the  transaction  of  the  public  business.  Informative  fiscal 
accounts  are  a  primary  essential  to  an  Intelligent  understanding 
of  govenunent.  They  are  not  only  Important  tools  of  manage- 
ment, but  are  also  the  chief  conservator  of  the  public  funds 
against  waste  and  graft.  In  a  true  sense,  the  real  "watchdogs" 
of  the  public  funds  are  those  keejiers  of  the  public  accounts  who 
are  on  duty  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  falthfuUy  and 
currently  recording  the  transactions  that  go  to  make  up  the 
great  cooperative  activities  which  we  know  as  govenmient.     •     •     • 

The  fundamental  principles  are  common  to  all  public  account- 
ing, whether  of  the  Federal  CJovemment,  of  the  States,  or  of 
subordinate  units  of  government.  As  to  exp>endltures.  we  have 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  first  of  clear  authorization,  properly  at- 
tested and  recorded;  second,  administrative  officers  must  be  held 
accoimtable  for  seeing  that  all  expenditures  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  express  authorization;  third,  there  must 
be  a  careful  record  and  classification  of  expenditures;  and  fotxrth, 
there  should  be  thorough  audits  by  an  authority  Independent 
of  the  administrative  and  disbursing  authorities.  As  to  receipts, 
the  records  must,  of  course,  disclose  whether  all  money  due  to 
the  Government  from  various  sources  is  being  efficiently  coUected 
and  falthfuUy  accounted  for.     •     •     • 

ruKcnoNS  or  aw  accotjntino  system 

In  the  administration  of  an  accounting  system  there  are  Involved 
four  major  functions,  namely:  I 

(1)  The  designing  of  the  system;  I 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  the  system — ^that  Is,  the  keeping  of  tlia 
books; 

(3)  The  interpretation  of  accounting  data  for  management  pur- 
poses; and 

(4)  The  auditing  of  the  accounts  and  records. 

We  wiU  have  time  to  discuss  only  the  second  of  these  four  major 
functions. 

For  convenience,  I  shall  divide  the  system  Into  two  broad  classi- 
fications— 

The  first  may  be  termed  "administrative  accounting"  In  the  sev- 
eral departments.  It  consists  principally  of  scattered  sets  of  books 
with  which  approximately  175  operating  units  exercise  control  of 
the  respective  appropriations  made  to  them  by  the  Congress.  This 
classification  also  embraces  cost  accounting.  In  agencies  where 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  cost  records.  It  also  Includes  the  main- 
tenance of  accounts  for  money  due  to  or  payable  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  classification  might  be  termed  "fiscal  accounting"  In 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
financing  of  aU  goveriunental  activities.  This  involves  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue;  the  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  funds;  the  maintenance  of  revenue  and  appropriation  ac- 
counts relating  to  all  activities  of  the  Government;  the  control  of 
appropriations  through  Treasury  warrants;  the  management  of  the 
depositary  system;  the  borrowing  of  money  on  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  production,  issue,  and  redemption  of  securities, 
currency,  and  coin. 

COVZRNMXNT  STRtTCTtTBE 

To  comprehend  the  accounting  system  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment Is  organized;  the  source  of  Its  authority;  how  It  functions; 
and  the  scope  of  Its  operations. 

Its  general  purposes,  as  stated  in  the  Constitution,  are: 

"To  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquUlty.  provide  for 
the  national  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  ttaa 
blessing  of  liberty     •     •     *." 

To  attain  these  objectives  It  Is  organized  under  three  great 
branches,  namely, 

1.  The  legislative  branch,  which  makes  the  laws. 

2.  The  executive  branch,  which  executes  the  laws. 

3.  The   Judicial   branch,   which   construes   the   laws   in   cases  of 
i   dispute. 
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LnnSLATIVI  BBAMCH    (OONGUSB) 

The  Congress  occupies  a  position  In  the  Federal  Government 
similar  to  that  of  a  board  of  directors  In  a  large  corporation.  It 
determines  the  policies  of  the  Government  through  the  enactment 
of  laws.  It  has  the  sole  power  to  levy  taxes.  No  money  may  be 
paid  from  the  Treasury  except  pursxiant  to  Its  authorization. 

EXECrmVK   BHANCH 

TheTfesldent  la  the  general  directing  head  of  the  business  organ- 
ization of  the  Government.  Under  the  Constitution  he  must  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  are  10  major  executive  departments;  about  40 
Independent  boards,  commissions,  offices,  and  establishments;  and 
approximately  125  subordinate  bureaus  and  divisions  within  the 
executive  departments.  Each  of  these  175  administrative  agencies 
maintains  its  own  system  of  accounts. 

JUDICIAL    BRANCH 

The  Judicial  branch  is  compceed  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Suites.  10  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  the  United  Statee  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  85  district  coxirts. 
There  are  also  several  special  courts  such  as  the  Court  of  Claims, 
a  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  a  United  States  Customs 
Court,  and  a  United  States  Court  for  China. 

SCOPZ    OF    COVZaNMEMT    OBCANIZATION 

During  the  150  years  of  Its  existence  the  scope  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  has  expanded  to  a  point  almost  beyond  human 
comprehension  The  Government  is  a  far-reaching  institution. 
Its  operations  extend  to  every  part  of  our  own  country  and  into 
every  foreign  land.  Its  operations  have  become  so  extensive  and 
Its  financial  transactions  so  complex  that  it  would  be  Impossible, 
except  through  exhaxistive  study  and  extensive  research,  clearly 
to  visualize  the  accounting  problem  in  its  entirety. 

NX7MBEB     OF    EMPLOYEES 

The  Government  employs  about  1.200  000  men  and  women.  In 
addition  there  are  some  three  and  one-half  millions  employed  on 
work-relief  projects  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  only  10  percent  of  the  Government's  em- 
ployees worlc  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Washington. 

VOLtJME   OF  FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

In  1792  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government,  Including  postal 
revenues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public-debt  obligations, 
amounted  to  less  than  $9,000,000.  ^ 

In  1915.  Just  before  the  World  War,  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  was  less  than  a  billion  dollars. 

In  1938.  including  public  debt  issues  and  exchanges,  the  re- 
ceipts had  Jumped  to  over  $18,000,000,000.  In  addition,  there 
were  currency  redemptions  of  $3,351,000,000.  Its  combined  money 
transactions  In  all  accounts  in  that  single  year  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $45,000,000,000. 

The  Government's  revenue  last  year  (including  postal) 
amounted  to  over  $7,000,000,000.  Its  budgeted  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded eight  and  one -half  billions.  Its  bonded  Indebtedness  Is 
about  thlrty-elght  billions.  It  has  a  cash  balance  of  two  and  one- 
half  billions,  exclaslve  of  the  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund.  It 
has  a  proprietary  Interest  oi  about  four  billions  in  various  gov- 
ernmental corporations  whose  combined  assets  are  more  than 
$12,000,000,000.  It  has  contingent  liabilities  of  some  five  billions, 
secured,  of  course,  by  assets. 

The  Treasury  handles  investments  f<x  approximately  25  differ- 
ent agencies  and  trust  accounts,  the  holdings  for  which  now 
amotmt  to  about  $5,000,000  000.  The  Treasury  holds  over  sixteen 
billions  of  gold  and  silver  against  which  there  is  a  $13,000,000,000 
liability.  (Exclusive  of  $1,800.000  000  liability  to  stabilization 
rund.)     It  also  holds  about  $13,000,000,000  in  foreign  obligations. 

PBTSICAL     PBOPEKTIES 

The  Government  owns  about  400.000,000  acres  of  real  estate 
having  an  estimated  fair  market  value  of  approximately  $5,000.- 
000.000.  The  combined  area  is  equal  to  one-Ofth  of  the  whole 
country.  It  maintains  over  2,900  buildings;  300  foreign  embassies, 
legations,  and  consulates;  45,000  poet  offices;  about  100  courts; 
350  hospitals;  130  parks  and  cemeteries;  150  national  forests;  200 
Indian  reservations;  350  Indian  schools;  225  Army  posts;  2,400  ves- 
sels; 350  quarantine  and  immigration  stations;  22  prisons;  400 
customs  houses:  820  internal  revenue  collection  offices  (including 
substations);  29.000  lighthouses  and  aids  to  navigation;  and  many 
otlier  activities  too  numerous  to  designate. 

VOLUMX  OF  DISBXTSSCMCNTS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Over  12.000  administrative  officers  and  employees  are  authorized 
to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  to  certify  pay 
rolls  and  vouchers  to  Government  disbursing  officers  for  payment. 
The  Government's  check  books  are  in  the  hands  of  some  1,500  care- 
fully selected  disbursing  officers,  who  are  authorized  to  draw  checks 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  It  handles  over  25.000,000 
collection  items  annually  and  makes  approximately  140.000,000  pay- 
ments a  year.  The  Treasury  has  paid  as  many  as  1,790.000  checks 
In  a  single  day. 

DSPOSITASIES 

The  bulk  of  the  Qovernment's  fiscal  business  is  transacted 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches.  However, 
In  addition  the  carrying  on  ot  the  Government's  business  requires 
the  Treasury  to  maintain  accounts  with  commercial  banks  through- 
out the  country,  where  the  receipts  «•  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  sufficiently  large  to  Justify  such  action.  On  June  30,  1938, 
tbere  were  2.861  authorlaed  depositaries.    Of  these.  1.544  were  special 


depositaries  carrying  deposits  amotintlng  to  six  hundred  and  ten 
millions,  representing  the  proceeds  of  sales  on  credit  of  Government 
securities;  1,295  were  general  and  linited  member-bank  depositaries 
carrying  deposits  of  forty-four  mi  lions;  and  12  were  foreign  de- 
positaries with  deposits  of  three  inilllons.  Deposits  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks  amounted  to  about  $929,000,000. 
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The  Treasury  maintains  over 
accounts  relating  to  the  activities 
ments  of  the  Government,  approx 
25,000.000  accounts  with  taxpayer!  i 
tered  owners  of  Government  bonds, 
with  clients  of  the  Farm  Security 
ciuity  Board  maintains  almost 
subject  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
maintains  approximately  116,000 
employees.     The  Home  Owners' 
million  accounts   with   borrowers, 
maintains  almost  one  and  one-half 
beneficiaries,  and  policyholders 
and  affiliated  agencies  have 
borrowers,  and  the  Reconstructlo^i 
26.000  accounts  with  banks, 
unions,    btiilding   and   loan 
nles,  etc. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  picture 
Immensity  of  the  Government's 
observed  in  passing  that  no  mentldn 
ment's  equipment,  the  value  of  whjch 


revenue  and  appropriation 
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Finance  Corporation  has  over 
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has  been  made  of  the  Govern- 

would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
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In  view  of  what  I  have  said, 
learn  that  there  is  not  In  the 
set  of  accounts  which  reflects  all 
emment.     For  the  most  part,  the 
administrative  agencies  and,  as  I 
bases.     The  accounts  In  the  adm 
related  with  the  central  financial 
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clal  affairs  of  the  Government  as  a 
exclusively  for  the  needs  of  the 
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The   central   accounts   of   the 
appropriations,  and  expenditures 
255),  maintained  upon  the  books 
and  Warrants  of  the  Treasury 
the   bookkeeping  functions   originially 
These  accounts,  however,  as  pres^tly 
upon  warrants  Issued  by  the 
terslgned  by  the  Comptroller 
These  warrants  are  formal 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorizing 
proprlatlcn  accounts;    (2)    the 
officers;    (3)   the  payment  of  clain^ 
Accounting  Office;    (4)    the 
(5)    the    transfer   of   funds   from 
another;  and  (6)  the  clearing  fr^ 
proprlatlon    balances.      They 
receipts  and  appropriations 
emment  are  based  only  on 
the  current  financial  condition 

In  the  accounting  for  Government 
least  four  basic  transactions: 
First,  the  assessment  of  taxes 
Second,  the  collection  of  such 
Third,    the    deposit    of    the 
bank  or  designated  depositary  for 
United  States;  and 

Finally,   the   formal 
Treasury  on  a  covering  warrant 

Of  these  four  transactions  only 
accounts  of  the  Treasury's  Division 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the 
money  involves  eight  basic 

First,  the  setting  up  of  the  api 
Second,    the   apportionment   of 
the  months  In  which  the  funds 
Third,  the  allotment  of  money 
Fourth,  the  incurring  of  obli 
scriptions; 

F^th.  the  approval  of  vouchen 
Sixth,   the   advance   of   funds 
of  disbursing  officers; 

Seventh,   the  drawing  of  checks 
Finally,   the   payment   of   the 
United  States. 

Of   all   these  transactions    only 
cotuits   of   the   Treasury    Division 
One  of  these  Is  the  warrant 
and    the    other    is    the    warrant 
officers.     (Note:    Subject    to 
Order  of  July  27,   1933,  certaiii 
Treasury  by  executive  departments 
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These  accounts  are  based  upon  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
by  the  Treasurer.  They  also  include  the  checking  accounts  of 
disbxirsing  officers  through  whom  the  major  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  are  made. 

When  funds  are  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  a 
disbursing  officer,  the  warrant  is  reflected  as  a  charge  against 
the  appropriation  account  on  the  books  of  the  Treas\iry  Division 
ol  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  and  as  a  corresponding  credit  in  the 
checking  account  of  the  disbursing  officer  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stat^as.  The  Treasurer  does  not  keep 
a  separate  account  for  each  appropriation;  nor  does  the  Division 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  keep  a  separate  account  for  each 
disbursing  officer.  (Note:  Under  section  304  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  the  personal  accounts  of  collecting  and 
disbursing  officers  formerly  maintained  in  this  division,  were 
transferred  to  the  General  Accounting  Office.) 

DISBURSING   officers'   ACCOUNTS 

The  third  set  of  accounts  are  the  accotmts  maintained  In  the 
various  disbursing  offices  of  the  Government.  These  accounts  are  on 
a  different  basis  from  either  set  of  accounts  previously  mentioned. 
They  are  based  primarily  on  advances  of  funds  to  disbursing  officers 
through  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  upon  checks 
ls.sued  in  payment  of  Government  obligations.  To  some  extent 
disbursing  officers  also  account  for  collections  received  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  through  the  various  operating  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

COLLECTING    OFFICERS'    ACCOUNTS 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sets  of  accounts  are  the  accounts  of  col- 
lectors of  customs  and  collectors  of  Internal  revenue.  There  are 
48  collectors  of  customs  and  64  collectors  of  intemsd  revenue 
throughout  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  Government's  revenue 
is  received  through  these  officers,  who  make  dally  deposits  In  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  designated  depositaries  for  account  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  Their  accounts  are  based  principally 
on  assessments,  collections,  and  Treasury  deposits. 

ADMINISTRATr/E   APPEOPHIATION    AND    FUND    ACCOUNTS 

The  sixth  set  of  accotmts  are  the  administrative  appropriation 
and  fund  accounts  of  the  several  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Einergency  Relief 
program,  these  accounts  are  scattered  throughout  the  departments, 
bureaus,  offices,  and  field  services  of  the  Government.  They  are 
based  primarily  on  congrcs.slonal  appropriations.  Budget  apportion- 
ments, administrative  allotments,  encumbrances  for  pay  rolls,  con- 
tractual obligations,  purchases,  etc..  and  approved  vouchers.  In 
some  cases  administrative  agencies  also  maintain  cost  accotmts. 
While  such  accounts  are  related  to  appropriation  accounts,  they  are 
usually  operated  as  separate  systems. 

The  expendittu-es  identified  with  a  particular  appropriation 
account  do  not  always  represent  the  entire  cost  of  a  service,  func- 
tion, or  activity  to  which  the  appropriation  relates,  because  fre- 
quently additional  expenditures  are  properly  chargeable  to  other 
appropriations.  The  standardization,  development,  and  correlation 
of  the  administrative  accounting  in  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  establishments  present  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Government's  accounting  system. 
SECinUTT  AND  PROPERTY  ACCOUNTS 

Finally,  there  are  property  accounts,  mint  accounts,  security 
accounts,  and  supply  accounts,  all  operated  more  or  less  as  separate 
systems. 

The  correlation  of  these  different  systems  undoubtedly  offers  a 
fertile  field  for  constructive  study. 

CENTRAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Notwithstanding  the  limitations  which  I  have  mentioned,  an 
understanding  of  the  Government's  accounting  problem  must  com- 
mence with  a  study  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  since  that  organization  is  In  a  sense 
the  hub  of  the  Government's  accounting  system.  (Note:  The 
term  "accounting."  as  here  used  is  to  be  dlstingtiished  from  "audit- 
ing.") It  is  importaut  to  know  how  the  accounts  relating  to  the 
revenues,  appropriations,  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  cen- 
ter In  this  bookkeeping  organization. 

In  Its  archives  are  the  original  manuscript  accounts  kept  by 
Gen.  George  Washington,  in  his  own  handwriting,  covering  his 
financial  transactions  Us  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  equal  Interest  are  the 
accounts  of  Robert  Morris,  first  superintendent  of  finance,  during 
the  period  1781  to  1784,  The  first  Treasury  circular  of  Instructions 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Is  another 
doctmient  which  fires  the  patriotism  of  every  real  American  privi- 
leged to  see  it.  The  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  Nation  and 
the  history  of  the  Federal  Treasury  come  down  the  years  together. 

The  Treasury  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  has  three 
Important  statutory  functions,  all  of  which  date  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Government: 

1.  To  issue  the  warrants  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  money 
Into  the  Public  Treasury,  or  authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  money 
therefrom; 

2.  To  keep  the  public  accounts  relating  to  the  revenues,  appro- 
priations, and  expenditures  of  all  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government.  (Note:  The  Treasury's  accounts  relating  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  represent  only  the  postal  surplus  or 
postal  deficit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issues  a  warrant  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  General  Treastuy  to  cover  postal 
deficits.) 
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3.  To  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  relating  to  reve- 
nues, appropriations,  and  expenditures  of  the  Government. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Treasury's  control  of  receipts  and 
issues  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  documents  called  "war- 
rants."   Section  147  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  reads: 

"The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United 
States,  and  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  not  otherwise.  He  shall  take  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid 
by  him.  and  shall  give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  by  him;  and 
all  receipts  for  moneys  received  by  him  shall  be  endorsed  upon  war- 
rants signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  which  war- 
rant, so  signed,  no  acknowledgment  for  money  received  into  the 
Public  Treasury  shall  be  valid." 

The  legality  of  all  warrants  Issued  by  the  Treasury  Is  attested 
by  countersignature  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  here  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  receives  certain  special  deposits  which  are  not  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  on  a  warrant.  An  example  Is  the  unemployment  funds 
belonging  to  the  States.  Another  example  is  where  the  Treasurer 
acts  merely  as  a  banker  for  or  custodian  of  funds  of  govemmentid 
corporations. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  system  I  have  brought 
with  me  an  accounting  fiow  chart  which  will  now  be  projected  on 
the  screen.     (Description  of  charts  omitted.) 

We  win  begin  with  the  receipts.  Remittances  are  sent  by  col- 
lectors of  revenue  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  daily.  When  the  bank 
receives  such  remittances  It  credits  the  account  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  and  Issues  a  certificate  of  deposit.  At  the 
close  of  each  day's  business  the  original  certificates  of  deposit  (to- 
gether with  paid  checks,  coupons,  etc.)  arc  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  a  transcript  of 
the  Treasurer's  account  showing  all  debits  and  credits. 

After  the  certificates  are  examined  in  the  Treasurer's  office  and 
checked  against  the  bank's  transcript,  the  Treasurer  charges  the 
bank  and  credits  his  revenue  account.  The  original  certificates  are 
then  sent  to  the  Secretary's  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants. 
Here  they  go  to  a  control  desk  where  they  are  checked,  classified, 
and  posted  to  an  "Uncovered  moneys"  controlling  account.     •     •     • 

Prom  the  uncovered  moneys  control  desk  the  certificates  are  sent 
to  the  deposit  covering  clerks.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
40  of  such  clerks,  working  in  14  groups,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned 
a  certain  class  of  deposits.  For  example,  one  group  is  resp)onsible 
for  internal  revenue,  another  for  customs,  another  for  War  Depart- 
ment deposits,  another  for  Navy,  and  so  on. 

COVERINC-IN    PROCESS 

In  the  covering  of  money  Into  the  Treasury  the  Department  uses 
bookkeeping  machines.  At  the  time  the  warrant  Is  written  there 
are  posted  by  carbon  process  several  different  records,  all  ruled 
exactly  alike. 

First,  a  depositor's  register,  on  which  are  posted  all  deposits 
relating  to  a  particular  depositor.  This  register  is  made  In  tripli- 
cate. At  the  end  of  the  month  two  copies  are  sent  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  auditing  purposes.  The  other  remains  in  the 
permanent  files  of  the  Treasury. 

The  next  record  (prepared  by  carbon  process  in  the  same  opera- 
tion) Is  a  revenue  or  appropriation  register  (as  the  case  may  be), 
upon  which  are  posted  all  deposits  relating  to  a  particular  revenue 
or  appropriation  account.  This  record  Is  prepared  in  duplicate. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  auditing  purposes  and  the  other  is  retained  in  the  perma- 
nent files  of  the  Treastiry. 

The  third  record  (also  prepared  In  the  same  operation)  Is  known 
as  a  departmental  deposit  list,  which  Is  sent  currently  to  the  of  cr- 
ating agency  concerned  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  In- 
formed concerning  the  deposits  covered  Into  the  IVeasury  relating 
to  its  activities. 

The  depositors'  register  furnished  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
is  checked  against  month'.y  accounts  ciurent  rendered  to  that 
Office  by  accountable  collecting  and  disbursing  officers.  The  de- 
partmental deposit  list  is  checked  by  the  executive  department  or 
operating  agency  against  triplicate  copies  of  certificates  of  deposits. 
Covering  warrants  are  also  checked  against  collection  schedules 
transmitted  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  by  administrative 
agencies.  There  is  thus  provided  a  double  check  upon  the  coverJig 
of  money  into  the  Treasury.     •     •      • 

A  copy  of  the  certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  the  collecting 
officer  in  the  field  Is  sent  to  his  superior  officer  in  Washington. 
called  the  administrative  officer.  The  departmental  deposit 
list,  issued  by  the  Treasury,  Is  also  sent  to  the  same  office.  This 
step  serves  two  purposes.  First,  It  informs  the  administrative 
department  or  agency  concerned  of  the  formal  covering  of  money 
into  the  Treasury,  and  second.  It  operates  as  a  check  by  the  ad- 
ministrative office  upon  both  the  collecting  office  and  the  Treasury. 
Copies  ot  the  deiKJsltors'  register,  the  repuiyments  to  appropriation 
register,  and  the  revenue  ledger,  are  sent  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Collection  schedules  are  also  sent  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  by  the  collecting  officer,  thus  providing  an  additional 
check  up)on  the  covering  of  money   into  the  Treasury. 

(Note. — When  collections  are  made  by  administrative  officers  and 
turned  over  to  accountable  collecting  or  disbursing  officers  for  de- 
posit, the  collection  schedules  are  transmitted  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  by  administrative  officers.) 

The  "repayments  to  appropriation  register"  Is  totaled  for  each 
appropriation  account  and  is  sent  to  the  appropriation  and  ex- 
pendlttire  section  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants, 
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where  the  Item*  are  posted  to  the  proper  appropriation  accounts 
in  the  appropriation  ledgers. 

GENERAL,    SPECIAL,  AND    THTTST   ACCOtTNTS 

The  accounU  In  the  revenue  ledger  consist  of  general  accoiints. 
neclal  accounts,  and  trust  accounts. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has,  In  the  popiUar  sense, 
three  different  funds,  namely,  general,  special,  and  trust,  actually 
all  moneys  are  deposited  in  the  general  fund.  Within  the  general 
fund,   however,   are   general,   special,    and    trust   accounts. 

The  general  accounts  represent  moneys  which  are  not  designated 
by  the  Congress  for  speciflc  uses.  They  consist  principally  of  in- 
come taxes,  duties  on  imports,  miscellaneous  internal  revenue,  and 
collections  from  miscellaneous  soxirces  such  as  fees,  fines,  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  sales  of  Government  property,  and  so  forth. 

Special  accounts  (commonly  referred  to  as  special  fiinds)  repre- 
sent moneys  which  the  Congress  appropriates  for  specined  uses  in 
advance  of  their  collection.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  permanent 
appropriations,  the  amount  of  the  collections  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  "yardstick"  for  determining  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
expended.  __ 

The  term  "trust  accounts,"  of  course,  is  self-explanatory.  These 
accounts  Include  the  Government  life-insurance  fund,  varioxis  re- 
tirement^unds,  Indian  tribal  funds,  and  many  others. 

On  the  basis  of  the  receipts  in  special  accoimts  and  trust  ac- 
coxints  there  Is  prepared  an  appropriation  warrant  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  the  related  appropriation  accoiints  and  making  the 
money  avaUable  for  authorized  uses.  Such  warrants,  after  being 
countersigned  in  the  General  Accounting  Office,  are  posted  to  the 
detailed  appropriation  accounts  In  the  appropriation  ledgers  as 
indicated  on  the  chart. 

A  separate  public-debt  account  to  maintained  showing  with  re- 
spect to  each  security  the  total  amoiant  issued,  the  amount  retired, 
and  the  amount  outstanding.     •     •     • 

AFPBOPaiATIONS    AND   BCP«Nl>m7a«S 

Under  the  Constitution  no  money  may  be  drav/n  from  the  Treas- 
ury except  p\irsuant  to  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  Accord- 
ingly, the  accounting  relating  to  the  expendlt\ire  of  money  begins 
with  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  Congress. 

Appropriations  are  of  four  general  types:  (1)  Annual.  (2)  perma- 
nent indefinite,  (3)  permanent  specific,  and  (4)  continuous. 

Annual  appropriations,  provided  in  the  several  departmental  sup- 
I^y  bills,  are  voted  each  year  by  Congress.  They  are  in  considerable 
detail  and  speciflc  as  to  amounts.  They  may  be  obligated  only 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  made,  but  the  unexpended  balances 
remain  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  2  additional  years  to  meet 
outstanding  obligations. 

Permanent  appropriations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  available  year 
after  year  without  annual  action  of  Congress.  They  may  be  either 
definite  or  Indefinite  as  to  amoimt.  An  example  of  the  latter  Is 
the  permanent-Indefinite  appropriation  for  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
tlniilng  authority  to  pay  Interest  as  It  falls  due. 

A  permanent  specific  appropriation  is  one  where  the  Congress 
appropriates  a  specific  amount  more  or  less  permanently  for  a  n\un- 
ber  of  years.  For  example,  Congress  may  make  a  limited  appro- 
priation, say,  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  5  years.  In 
such  a  case  the  Treasury  woxild  set  up  an  appropriation  account  of 
•  million  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  5  years 
without  annual  action  by  Congress.  Or  it  may  appropriate  a  spe- 
cific amount  permanently  without  limitation  as  to  time. 

Then,  again,  Ccmgress  may  make  an  appropriation  In  a  specific 
amovmt  to  be  available  until  expended.  These  are  called  continu- 
out  or  "no  year"  appropriations.  That  la,  they  do  not  lapse  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases — aaich  as  good  roads  and  public 
btilldings — Congress  authorizes  the  entering  Into  of  contracts  to 
be  paid  from  future  appropriations. 

Ccmslderlng  the  fact  that  there  are  over  7.200  appropriation  ac- 
counts on  the  books,  and  bearing  In  mind  also  that  Congress  fre- 
qxiently  enacts  legislation  afl'  .'ting  accounts  already  on  the  books, 
it  win  be  seen  that  the  Treasury  aocoxintants  and  bookkeepers 
must  not  only  keep  abreast  of  approprlatlcm  legislation  but  must 
keep  alert  to  the  possible  effect  of  other  new  legislation  on  existing 
approprlatlmi  accounts. 

After  an  appropriation  act  has  been  approved  by  the  President  the 
original  is  sent  to  the  State  Department  for  custody  and  safekeeping. 

The  State  Department  furnishes  the  Treasury  Department  with  a 
certified  copy  of  each  i4)pn:qirlatlon  act. 

AFPBOFBXATXON    WASaANT 

On  the  basis  of  the  act  an  appropriation  warrant  Is  prepared  In 
the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  upon  which  is  listed  the 
amount  to  be  credited  to  each  appropriation  account.  After  the 
warrant  Is  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  it  is  posted  to  the  detaUed  appropriation  accoimts  in  tne 
Iteasury  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants. 

A  certified  copy  at  the  appropriation  warrant  Is  sent  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  to  each  administrative  agency  to 
which  the  appropriations  are  made.  This  Is  In  the  nature  of  an 
official  notice  from  the  Treasury  that  the  funds  are  avaUable  for 
obligation  and  requisition  and  Is  used  as  the  medium  for  posting 
the  appropriation  accotints  In  the  operating  agency. 
appaoPEiATioif  TEAMsnm  wAaaAMTS 

Ftequently  the  Congress  authwlaes  the  transfer  of  unexpended 
Y>»i>r»r<M«  frocn  one  i^prc^rlatlon  account  to  another.  Such  trana- 
tos  axe  aocompUahed  by  appropriation  transfer  warrants. 


of  all  annual  appropriations  that 
full  fiscal  years  £if ter  the  close  of 
tlons  were  made.    This  Is  known 


troKPvm-rxT.tv  waxeants 
We  now  come  to  what  are  knoi  m  as  surplus-fund  warrants. 
Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Jxme  20   1874,  the  Treasury  clears  from  Its 
books,  as  of  the  last  day  of  each  fl  seal  year,  the  unexpended  balances 


have  remained  on  the  books  for  3 
the  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
as  carrying  money  to  the  "surpliia 


fimd  of  the  Treasxny."  The  terri  "surplus  fund"  Is  somewhat  mis- 
leading since  it  does  not  represeni  surplus  money  aa  the  term  would 
ordinarily  Imply  in  accounting  terminology. 

Appropriations  when  made  >y  Congress  and  set  up  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Departnient  do  not  represent  Income  or 
cash  set  aside  In  the  Treasury  jfor  the  piuposes  specified  In  the 
appropriation   acts.     They   are  only  record   accoimts   and   merely 

Iministratlve  c^ces  may  obligate 

jurposes.     They  are  basely  largely 


represent  the   limit   to  which 
Government  funds  for  specified 


on  anticipated  tax  collections  [and  other  receipts.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  when  appropriaiions.  or  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  are  carried  to  jwhat  in  the  law  Is  termed  the 
"Surplus-fund  of  the  Treasuryt  1*  Involves  simply  a  matter  of 
writing  such  appropriations  on  the  books  without  Increasing 
the  cash  In  the  Treasury  or  affecting  It  In  any  manner.     •     •     • 

APPORTIONMENT   jOF    APPEOPHIATIONS 

Before  arrangements  are  mafle  to  obligate  the  appropriations 
each  administrative  agency  miit  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  its  financial  program  showing  the  amount  which  It  pro- 
poses to  obligate  during  each  I  month.  This  is  known  as  the 
"apportionment  of  appropriatio^is." 

Budgetary  apportionments  art  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
total  amount  which  may  be  obligated  during  each  month  under 
each  appropriation.  They  are  ;  »ot  subdivided  either  with  respect 
to  particular  projects,  t3rpes  ol    work,  cm:  objects  of  expenditvire. 

ALLO  rMENTS 


Allotments   for  specified 
ether  operating  units  by  the 
In  Washington.     Since  allotmei^ts 
tlons  to  obligate   and   spend 
the  apportionments  approved 


obj^ts   are   then   made   to   field    and 

4ead  of  the  administrative  agency 

are  in  the  nature  of  authorlza- 

n^oney,   they   must   be   kept   within 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


br 

OBLIGATIONS    AJ  H)   ENCtJMBRANCES 

Within  the  limitations  of  siich  allotments,  field  agencies  and 
other  operating  units  are  authorized  to  employ  iiersonnel,  make 
purchases,  enter  into  contracts,  and  incvir  such  obligations  as 
may  be  authorized  xuider  the  a  }proprlation. 

In  the  Government  these  ti  ansactions  are  usually  called  en- 
cumbrances.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  merely  estimates,  adjust- 
ments later  being  made  to  the  pictual  amotints  when  the  vouchers 
are  approved  for  payment. 

Transactions  relating  to  Budiet  Bureau  apportionments,  admin- 
istrative allotments,  and  obligations  incurred  are  not  recorded  on 
the  central  books  of  the  Treasufy,  except  upon  the  basis  of  rep>orta 
submitted  piirsuant  to  an  Executive  order  Issued  July  27,  1933. 

PAYMENT  OF  GOVKNMENT  OBLIGATIONS 

The  payment  of  the  Government's  bills  is  accomplished  In  two 
ways:  ] 

First,  by  bonded  disbursing '  officers  who  draw  checks  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  against  funds  placed  to  their  credit 
on  accountable  warrants,  and   ] 

Second,  by  the  Treasurer  of  tbe  United  States  who  draws  checks 
In  favor  of  claimants  on  authority  of  settlement  warrants. 

Federal  Reserve  banks  are  aithorlzed  to  pay  matured  or  called 
bearer  obligations  and  matural  Interest  coupons  upon  presenta- 
tion and  to  charge  the  Treastirflr's  account  for  the  amount  so  paid. 
The  payment  of  Interest  on  registered  bonds  is  accomplished 
through  checks  drawn  by  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Registered  bonds  are  redeemed 
by  checks  drawn  by  the  Treastirer  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  Treasurer  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  requisition  for  a  warrant  to  cover  the  payments.  The 
redemptions  of  matured  or  cal  ed  bearer  obligations  and  matured 
Interest  coupons  are  the  only  c  ases  wherein  pa3rments  precede  the 
issuance  of  an  authorizing  war  "ant. 

ACCOUNTABLE  WARRANTS    (AOVANO  ES  OF  rTTNDS  TO  DISBURSINO  OFflCERS) 

Virtually  all  of  the  current  tills  of  the  Government  are  paid  by 
bonded  disbursing  officers  to  wtom  funds  are  advanced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  acco\ntable  warrants.  (Note. — Account- 
able warrants  do  not  draw  mcney  from  the  Treasury  but  merely 
represent  authorizations  for  diisbursing  officers  to  draw  checks  on 
the  Treasurer  in  payment  of  Government  obligations.)  Such  funds, 
however,  must  remain  In  checking  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  luitll  disbursed,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury specifically  authorizes  the  c  isburslng  officer  to  pay  bUls  In  cash 
as  a  result  of  local  conditions.  In  such  cases  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fixes  the  amount  of  ci  ah  wlilch  the  disbursing  officer  may 
have  on  hand  at  any  one  time.  Such  cash,  of  course.  Is  carried  at 
the  disbursing  officer's  own  personal  risk. 

The  procedure  relating  to  tlie  advance  of  money  to  disbursing 
officers  begins  with  the  preparitlon  of  a  requisition  for  funds  by 
the  administrative  office  to  whl:h  the  appropriation  is  made.  This 
requisition  Is  drawn  In  favor  ol  the  dlsbxirsing  officer  to  whom  the 
advance  Is  to  be  made,  and  shows  the  amount  which  he  may  dls- 
b\n'se  under  each  separate  Item  of  appropriation. 

The  requisition  for  disbursing  funds  is  first  sent  to  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  for  approval  J  If  the  officer  is  not  delinquent  in 
the  rendition  of  his  accovmts  epii  if  they  are  in  satisfactory  condi- 
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tlon.  the  General  Accounting  Office  approves  the  requisition  and 
sends  it  to  the  Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants. 

This  warrant,  as  Is  true  of  all  other  warrants.  Is  sent  to  the 
General  Accoxinting  Office  for  countersignature.     It  is — 

1.  Charged  against  the  detailed  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants;   and 

2.  Credited  to  the  disbursing  officer's  checking  account  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer.  (Note:  The  warrant  Is  also  charged  against 
the  disbursing  officer  on  the  records  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  so  remains  untU  the  officer  has  fully  accounted  for  tne 
money  contained  therein.) 

After  it  Is  countersigned  it  Is  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  pays  the  warrant  and  credits  the  proceeds  In 
a  checking  account  of  the  disbursing  officer.  You  will  recall  that 
under  the  law  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
disburse  money  only  on  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

As  evidence  of  such  credit,  the  Treastirer  Issues  a  certificate  of 
deposit  and  sends  It  to  the  disbursing  officer.  Within  the  amoimts 
advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  disbursing  officers  are 
authorized  to  make  disbursements. 

Before  a  paj-ment  may  be  made  the  disbursing  officer  must  have 
two  things: 

1.  An  approved  voucher,  properly  certified  by  an  authorized  ad- 
ministrative officer,  showing  the  services  have  been  performed  or 
goods  received.  (Note:  Or  a  certificate  ol  settlement  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.) 

2.  A  sufficient  balance  to  his  credit  on  the  Treasurer's  books. 
While  the  Treasurer  does  not  keep  a  separate  account  relating  to 
each  appropriation  the  disbursing  officer  mvist  see  from  his  own 
books  that  he  has  a  sufficient  unexpended  balance  under  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  Involved.  If  he  does  not  have  a  sufficient 
balance  under  the  particular  appropriation  involved  he  so  advises 
the  administrative  agency  concerned  in  order  that  it  may  requisi- 
tion the  necessary  fvmds  from  the  Treasury. 

DISBURSING    OFFICERS'    ACCOXTNTS    CURRENT 

Disbursing  officers  are  required  to  render  periodic  accounts  to 
the  Comptroller  General  for  audit  and  settlement.  (Note:  The 
accounts  are  given  an  administrative  examination  by  the  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  appropriations  before  being  sent  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  audit  and  settlement.)  In  most 
cases  this  Is  done  monthly.  In  the  account  currently  rendered  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  the  disbtirslng  officer  charges  him- 
self with  the  amounts  of  the  accountable  warrants  and  takes  credit 
for  the  disbursements.  These  disbursements,  of  course,  must  be 
supported  by  approved  vouchers  of  administrative  agencies. 

The  advances  taken  up  by  the  disbursing  officer  are  checked  by 
th"  Comptroller  General  against  the  accountable  warrants.  Against 
such  charges  the  Comptroller  General  credits  the  disbursing  officer 
with  the  amount  of  paid  vouchers  which  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  to  be  authorized  and  legal  disbursements.  The  bal- 
ance is  stated  as  an  amount  due  the  United  States  by  the  dis- 
bursing officer.  ^  ^     ^^ 

Money  no  longer  required  for  dlsbtirsement  Is  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through  the  medium  of  checks  drawn 
by  the  dLsbiu^lng  officer  In  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Such  checks  are  charged  by  the  Treasurer  against  the 
disbursing  officer's  checking  account  and  a  -certificate  of  deposit 
Issued  therefor  In  the  name  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  credit  to 
apn'lcable  appropriations.  The  Treasurer  sends  the  certificate  of 
deooslt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  basis  of  the  cer- 
tificate the  Secretary  Issues  a  warrant  crediting  the  appropriation 
account  and  sends  the  warrant  to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
countersignature.  The  Comptroller  General  credits  the  officer's 
account  and  returns  the  warrant  to  the  Treasurer. 

SETTLEMENT     WARRANTS 

Settlement  warrants  are  used  only  for  the  payment  of  claims 
settled  by  the  Comptroller  General.  On  the  basis  of  these  setUe- 
ment  warrants  the  Treasurer  Issues  checks  directly  to  claimants. 
Under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  the  Comptroller  General 
may  send  his  certificates  of  settlement  to  disbursing  officers  for 
pajroent.  Should  the  latter  practice  be  followed  universally  the 
setUement  warrant  wotUd  entirely  disappear.     •     •     • 

TRANSFER-COUNTER    WARRANTS 

Adjustments  between  appropriation  accotmts  for  expenditures 
previously  made  are  effected  through  warranU  known  as  transfer 
and  counter  warrants.  These  warrants  are  in  the  nature  of  jour- 
nal entries  debiting  one  appropriation  accoimt  and  crediting  an- 
other These  warrants  so-e  to  be  distinguished  from  appropriation 
transfer  warrants.  As  stated,  transfer-counter  warrants  cover  ad- 
justments of  appropriation  accounts  after  expenditiu^  have  been 
made,  whereas  appropriation-transfer  warrants  are  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  money  from  one  appropriation  accovmt  to 
another  in  advance  of  expenditure.  In  cases  where  the  Congress 
authorizes  interappropriation  transfers. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  advances  to  dis- 
bursing officers  are  made  under  specific  appropriations  and  aU 
expendlttires  must  be  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  Army  and 
Navy,  however,  are  authorized  to  requisition  their  funds  under 
what  are  known  as  "general  accomits  of  advances."  That  Is,  the 
requisition  and  the  warrant  need  not  specify  the  appropriations 
under  which  the  expenditures  are  to  be  made.  The  warrants  are 
charged  on  the  Treasury's  books  to  the  appropriate  "general  ac- 
count of  advances."  and  on  the  basis  of  expenditures  reported  in 
accounts  subsequenUy  rendered  by  Army  and  Navy  disbursing  ofll- 


cers,  the  amoxmts  expended  are  charged  against  applicable  appro- 
priations and  a  corresponding  credit  Is  entered  In  the  related  gen- 
eral account  of  advances.  These  adjustments  are  made  through 
the  medium  of  transfer -counter  warrants.     *     *     *    I 

CONCLX7SIOM 

Before  closing  It  may  be  advisable  to  summarize  the  purposes 
which  are  served  by  the  procedure  I  have  outlined. 

First,  the  requirement  that  the  receipt  of  money  Into  the  Public 
Treasury  shall  be  acknowledged  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  pro- 
vides the  legal  basis  for  accounting  for  the  revenue  received  by 
public  officers. 

Second,  the  requirement  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  dlsbiu^e  the  money  only  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  compliance  with  the  constitutional  provision 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  In  conse- 
quence of  an  appn^rlatlon  made  by  law  and  is  surely  a  wise  pre- 
caution. 

Third,  there  Is  provided  a  centralized  record  of  money  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  and  subsequently  withdrawn  therefrom. 

Fourth,  it  provides  the  basis  for  compliance  with  section  15  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1894,  which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
annually  to  lay  before  Congress  a  combined  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expendittu-es  of  the  Government,  classifying  the  receipts, 
wherever  practicable  by  districts.  States,  and  pc«^  of  collection 
and  the  expenditures  under  each  separate  head  of  appiroprlatlon. 

Fifth,  It  provides  Information  relating  to  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  which  are  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  Budget  and  comp>ared  with  the  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  also  the  enstilng  year. 

Sixth,  to  some  extent  It  provides  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  Information  for  use  In  the  management  of  the  Nation's 
finances. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment's accounting  system  Is  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  are  many  things  that  could  be  done  to  Improve  It.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  all  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  Federal  accounting  rests 
with  those  who  are  employed  In  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
contrary  again.  I  feel  that  the  Government  would  and  should  profit 
by  advice  and  suggestions  from  others.  Among  those  from  whom 
we  should  be  especially  happy  to  receive  advice  and  sviggestions  are 
the  members  of  the  professional  accounting  fraternity  and  the  ac- 
counting and  financial  officers  of  State  and  municipal  governments. 
We  are  anxiotis  at  all  times  not  only  to  receive  advice  and  sug- 
gestions, but  to  exchange  information  and  confer  on  our  mutual 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  cooperation  between  State  and 
,  Federal  accounting  officers  would  be  of  great  and  continuing  value 
to  both.  I  am  privileged  to  invite  this  cooperation  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury. 

I  therefore  urge  ycu  to  think  carefully  over  the  statements  I 
have  made  today,  and  also  to  think  carefully  over  suggestions  which 
you  may  receive  or  which  may  occur  to  you  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning the  proper  fiscal  and  accounting  admmistratlon  of  the 
affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  Government.  I  urge  you  to  lend  your 
aid  whenever  you  can  intelligently  and  thoughtfully  be  of  assist- 
ance to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  endeavoring  to  administer  for 
the  information  and  protection  of  the  citizens  the  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  Governmant. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  20  (.legislative  day  of  Thttrsday,  March  16}, 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORB:,  AT  TH« 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  Fn^TY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK.  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  MARCH  17,  1939 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Mead]  at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  anniversary  din- 
ner of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  March  17,  1939.  on 
the  subject,  "IDemocracy  and  the  Irish." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  ceaseless  strivings  of  restless  hvunanlty  for  types  and 
formtilae  of  government  to  afford  protection,  to  expand  freedom, 
to  Insure  liberty,  have  characterized  every  age. 
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since  the  beginning  of  time  mankind  has  banded  together  In 
•ome  rorm  or  another,  for  mutual  protection  and  security.  FinaUy 
oreanlzed  government  was  Instituted  to  provide  for  the  social 
■well-being  of  the  people,  to  establish  by  noan-made  law,  a  code 
xinder  which  all  might  live  in  safety  and  seciirlty. 

The  progress  of  clvillzaUon  has  been  marked  by  the  rcCTirrmg 
struggles  of  mankind  to  perfect  government  to  suit  its  current 
needs  Great  civilizations  and  cultures  have  thrived  at  periods 
through  the  ages— they  developed  under  conscientlotis  leadership; 
they  deteriorated  and  vanished  under  autocracy  and  violence. 

The  tragedies  of  civilization  are  written  in  the  finished  chaptera 
of  vast  and  wealthy  empires  which  decayed  vmder  misrule  and 
Dialadmlnistratlon.  _,.  ,        j  «♦« 

The  Chinese  civilization,  the  oldest  known  to  history,  found  ita 
glory  In  the  ages  of  benevolent  government.  When  foreign  influ- 
ences were  reflected  in  the  Far  East,  the  brakes  were  set  on  Chinese 
culture.  ,  _ 

The  civilizations  that  once  were  the  pride  of  Athens  and  Rome 
met  their  nemesis  In  the  form  of  waste,  extravagance,  and  Indul- 
gence The  imtold  splendor  and  refinements  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ClvillzaUon  Is  said  to  have  fallen  through  Its  own  weakness 
and  Its  Inability  to  resist  alien  Invasions. 

Through  all  of  the  ages  man  has  striven  for  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  would  withstand  every  test— meet  every  emergency. 
Political  changes  have  closely  followed  economic  and  social  trends. 
Where  democracy  has  proved  Itself  too  slow  to  cope  with  rapidly 
changing  conditions.  It  has  been  shunted  aside  for  a  more  direct 
rtile  Monarchs  and  despots  wrought  great  benefits  when  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  their  people.  But  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs. 
the  Caesars,  and  the  Czars  too  often  neglected  the  people  and  were 
crushed  under  revolution,  violence,  and  bloodshed. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  dictatorships  of  this  day  and  age? 
Will  they  succeed  where  democracies  apparently  have  failed?  Will 
they  exert  a  continuing  concern  over  human  rights  and  Indlvldu^ 
Bectirlty?  Will  they  decimate  representative  self-government  and 
Institute  a  new  and  permanent  political  philosophy? 

The  history  of  man-made  governments  predestines  the  failure  of 
totalitarianism.  The  class  rule  of  the  modern  dictator  cannot  suc- 
ceed, because  it  is  founded  upon  racial  hate,  territorial  ambition, 
and  vulgar  paganism.  .^       ^ 

The  constant  yearning,  groping  strugle  of  man  for  equity  and 
BtablUty  In  government  cannot  be  stopped.  By  the  process  of  trial 
and  error  he  has  discovered  that  a  democracy  most  perfectly  meets 
his  personal,  political,  and  economic  needs.  He  likes  It.  because 
it  affords  his  personal,  political,  racial,  and  rellglom  freedom.  He 
likes  It,  becatise  he  Is  part  of  It  and  shares  In  the  resiwnslbUity 
for  Its  success. 

Naturally,  the  representative  form  of  government  advocates 
hurhan  JusUce;  pleads  the  cause  of  economic  opportunity;  teaches 
the  futility  of  warfare  and  strife:  It  points  the  way  to  happier 
relations  between  nxen  and  goveriunents. 
--.^  But  as  we  meet  on  this  17th  of  March  the  outlook  for  democ- 
ricy— favored  system  of  the  Irish  everywhere— Is  beclouded  by  the 
European  parade  of  new  and  tempestuous  dictatorships.  Com- 
munism, fascism,  and  nazl-lsm  are  displacing  weakened  and  dis- 
torted republics  as  well  as  tottering  monarchies.  Revolt,  civil  strife, 
oppression,  and  the  wholesale  splintering  of  representative  govern- 
ments represent  the  world's  pitiful  predicament  today.  In  conti- 
nental Europe  pactlcally  the  last  feeble  gasp  of  representative 
government  has  been  snuffed  out. 

There  are  few  capitals  in  the  world  today  where  there  Is  a  real 
respite  from  uneasiness  as  the  rapacious  rush  of  violent  political 
systems  sweeps  the  earth.  Dublin  and  Washington  are  two  of  these 
capitals.  Freed  from  rivalries,  the  hatreds,  and  the  Jealousies  that 
warp  the  minds  of  absolute  leaders:  freed  from  the  dreams  of 
grandeur  and  world  power  that  grips  the  autocrat.  Ireland  and 
America  live  in  peace  but  not  without  apprehension. 

The  fabric  of  democracy,  so  close  to  the  Irish  heart,  has  been 
woven  from  covmtless  years  of  mankind's  effort  and  progress  In  the 
development  of  government.  Into  its  fiber  has  gone  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  sufferings  of  oppressed  and  persecuted  peoples.  Democ- 
racy may  be  destroyed  by  termites  who  bore  within  and  undermine 
Its  principles,  by  dry  rot  and  decay  that  accompany  abandonment 
Of  Its  complete  use.  by  the  corrosion  and  rtist  that  goes  with 
inflexibility,  by  ravishment  and  devastation  at  the  hands  of  its 

enemies. 

Mctlculotis  care,  powerful  safeguards,  and  heroic  defense  must 
be  provided  by  democracy's  friends  to  ward  off  every  malicious 
attack  which  threatens  Its  welfare. 

In  this  present  day  of  fallacious  doctrines  and  pagan  philoso- 
phies of  government,  the  sturdy  example  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Irish  people  may  well  be  heeded.  The  lust  for  power  and  Influ- 
ence, the  devotion  to  national  greed  and  avarice,  the  will  to  war 
for  ambitious  aggressions — all  contribute  to  the  Immorality  of 
government,  to  gross  materialism,  and  to  the  break-down  of 
religious  ideals.  Ireland  has  been  unfertile  ground  for  the  sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  communism,  nazl-lsm.  or  fascism.  In  a  nation  which 
contained  much  poverty  and  had  Its  difficult  social  problems,  the 
democratic  way  was  ever  sought  as  a  means  to  the  solution  of  Its 
problems.  Differences  in  religious  worship  exist  in  Ireland,  yet 
all  live  together  in  j>eace.  and  tolerance,  and  respect.  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jew  formulate  Its  laws  and  administer  its  gov- 
emment.  This  Is  Ireland's  answer  to  present-day  Intolerance. 
Ireland,  like  America,  wishes  only  her  own  freedom  and  her  right 
to  self-government.  She  violently  rejects  foreign  Isms  alien  to  her 
national  autonomy.  Time  and  again  she  suffered  defeat.  Fre- 
qxiently  her  ambition  was  thwarted.    But  faith,  determination,  and 


courage  remained  her  bulwark  th  rough  the  long,  weary  years,  until, 
at  last  she  elects  her  own  leglsl  atiu-e,  runs  her  own  Government, 
and  kneels  again  in  the  open,  unmolested  before  the  altar  of  her 

patron  saint.  ^^        ..  ■r.^  ^ 

Deep  in  the  memory  and  bon  into  the  fiber  of  every  Irishman 
is  his  passionate  love  of  llbert  r.  He  will  fight  to  the  end  for 
human  rights  and  personal  liberties,  but  he  is  the  least  gtilllbla 
of  any  man  when  the  Instruments  of  propaganda  set  out  to  trap 
him.  The  ancient  Irish  have  traditionally  been  peaceful,  law- 
abiding,  liberty -loving  people.  Even  before  the  coming  of  Pat- 
rick when  pagan  gods  were  lecognlzed.  the  people  enjoyed  a 
fraternization  which  encouraged  Individual  Initiative  and  racial 
development.  Their  Government,  their  music,  their  art  were 
ancient  culttu-es  equal  to  that  of  the  older  and  larger  nation. 
Divided  Into  a  number  of  relitlvely  small  kingdoms,  governed 
Judiciously  by  rulers  who  subml  tted  their  differences  to  the  great 
priest-king  for  conciliation.  Irel md  advanced  progressively  In  the 
perfection  of  her  Government.  Living,  then  as  now.  In  isolation, 
free  from  continental  warfare,  t  als  noble  people  were  seldom  torn 
with  civil  strife.  Their  interni  1  problems  were  settled  in  peace 
and  understanding:  their  Government  became  more  efficient,  their 
ctilture  more  refined,  their  progr  ;ss  more  marked  as  the  years  went 
on.  Because  this  tiny  nation  Ived  aloof  from  the  Intrigue  and 
wars  of  Europe,  she  developed  i .  sturdy,  moral,  peace-loving  race. 
With  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  and  Christianity,  the  fullness  of 
the  character  of  her  manhood  was  made  complete:  she  was  then 
made  ready  for  her  noble  mission  of  service  for  mankind.  Stanch 
advocates  of  self-government  jvenrwhere,  defenders  of  religious 
freedom  for  all.  her  children  served  with  marked  distinction  in 
nearly  every  noble  cause. 

For  centuries.  Irishmen  have  honored  their  religion  and  their 
ancestry  with  Inspiring  accomplishments  in  every  laudable  en- 
deavor. In  government,  science  theology,  art.  and  in  military  ac- 
tivities, men  of  Erin  have  caived  for  themselves  distinguished 
places.  In  a  sjjeech  delivered  b;fore  your  society  a  few  years  ago, 
mention  was  made  of  the  names  of  many  great  Irish-Americans 
who  are  honored  In  history  and  others  who  command  contem- 
pcwary  respect  and  admiration.  That  list  included  Robert  Pulton 
and  his  Clervumt,  Robert  Morsis  and  his  telegraph,  Cyrtis  McCor- 
mick  and  his  reaper,  John  P.  lloUand  and  his  submarine,  Victor 
Herbert  and  his  immortal  compositions.  John  McCormack  and  his 
magic  voice,  Augustus  St.  Gaupens  and  his  sculpturing  artistry. 
We  were  then  reminded  of  thfc  adventure  and  exploits  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  Commander  J^hn  Barry,  General  Montgomery  at 
Quebec,  Capt.  Jerry  O'Brien  onj  the  sea.  It  was  noted  that  11  of 
Washington's  generals  were  Irlsn;  that  Robert  Morris  financed  the 
Revolution;  that  12  signers  o^  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  of  Irish  lineage:  that  Matihew  Lyon,  who  served  with  Ethan 
Allen  at  Champlaln,  later  repreiented  three  different  States  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  that  General  Shields,  hero  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  of  the  Civil  War,  served  as  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  as  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  was  the  only 
man  in  our  history  who  served  three  different  States  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  were  told  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  nine  intrepid  Irishmen 
who  were  banished  because  of  s  lleged  treason  to  England  and  that 
each  of  them  rose  to  high  rar  king  office  in  the  Governments  of 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Un  ted  States.  Mention  was  made  of 
Irish  heroes  who  fought  for  fr«  edom  In  many  lands — of  McKenna 
and  O'Hlggins.  whose  names  arj  sacred  in  the  history  of  Chile;  of 
O'Connell,  the  hero  of  Venezuelu;  O'Leary.  of  Colombia;  O'Reilly,  of 
Cuba.  There  Is  scarcely  a  singl ;  democracy  that  has  not  enshrined 
in  its  history  the  deeds  and  act  levements  of  Irishmen.  This  small 
island  of  democratic,  peace-lovli  ig  people  has  furnished  leaders  who 
have  Improved  the  character  of  many  nations. 

Ireland,  without  a  far-flung  o  )lonlal  empire,  without  Imperialistic 
ambition,  has  progressed  throuj  ;h  sheer  virtue  of  an  Innate  thirst 
for  freedom,  a  passion  for  tole:  ance  and  understanding,  a  rugged 
courage,  and  a  tireless  deterni  Ination  to  succeed.  Its  record  at 
home.  In  Europe,  and  In  the  Americas  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  in  every  crisis,  sununoi  s  Irishmen  everywhere  for  service, 
today.  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  religion  and  to  save  democracy 
in  a  confused  world. 

We  thought  democracy's  vie  ory  in  the  World  War  would  end 
forever  the  misplaced  devotion  Df  any  people  to  absolute  rule.  We 
now  ruefully  reflect  on  the  falUcy  of  that  reasoning  and  upon  the 
futility  of  that  conflict.  I,  perhaps,  misspoke  when  I  mentioned 
the  "devotion"  of  a  people  to  one-man  rule.  They  succumb  to 
dictatorship  rather  than  subsciibe  to  it. 

Human  rights  and  personal  1  berties  are  flouted  tonight  in  many 
nations.  If  the  World  War  wa  i  a  triumph  of  right  over  might  its 
effectiveness  has  been  dissipate  1.  and  we  stand  again  (God  forbid) 
on  the  threshold  of  human  de  itruction. 

Here  are  the  wretched  facts  hat  bespeak  contemporary  interna- 
tional political  Immorality;  Warld  War  treaties,  agreements,  and 
pacts  have  been  sabotaged;  thefLeague  of  Nations  made  a  mockery 
by  Its  so-called  friends;  coUedtive  security  given  way  to  intense 
nationalism:  International  tracfc  and  finance  thrown  into  hopeless 
chaos:  violence,  oppression,  and  persecution  made  part  and  parcel 
of  political  programs;  democracy  scorned  and  derided  by  the  new 
totalitarian  states  and  sometimes  questioned  by  Its  friends. 

These  conditions  describe  tlie  plight  of  representative   govern- 
well.     With    the    growth,    through 
sjrstems  which   desecrate   the   very 
name  of  self-government,  has  (i>me  the  rush  of  armaments  and  the 


will  to  kUl.    Ambition,  avarice. 


and  godlessness  are  once  more  hav< 
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Ing  their  hey-day  on  earth,  and  the  struggle  of  mankind  for  tol- 
erance and  sanity  and  peace  is  yet  to  be  won. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  visurpatlon  cf  hiiman  liberties. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  war.  Itself.  But,  by  reason  of  modem  in- 
ventions, human  slaughter  is  made  more  horrifying  than  ever  before 
In  history.  Just  as  man  has  developed  new  and  violent  forms  of 
Government,  so  too,  has  he  created  new  instruments  of  murder 
and  torture. 

The  deadllness  of  new  weapons  of  warfare;  the  speed  In  trans- 
portation and  commtmicatlon  that  has  come  with  our  age;  these 
are  factors  that  contribute  to  swift  and  merciless  death  in  modem 
battle. 

Will  economic  bewilderment,  and  the  ruthless  lust  for  power 
destroy  the  gains  of  mankind  which  have  been  achieved  by 
centuries  of  struggle  and  determination?  Will  they  blot  out 
another  civilization? 

When  tributes  are  paid  to  Ireland's  patron,  in  the  years  to 
come,  let  it  be  said  that  In  this  political  upheaval  we  are  passing 
through,  men  of  Irish  blood  added  luster  to  the  race  by  their 
stirring  defense  of  religion,  democracy,  and  international  good 
will. 

While  the  map  of  Europe  changes  from  week  to  week;  now 
when  the  cause  of  democracy  looks  darkest;  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  philosophy  of  Patrick,  who  found  his  strength  in 
reason,  his  success  In  toleiance,  and  his  faith  in  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  JR.,  OP  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  on  March  16,  1939,  before  Andrew 
Jackson  Lodge,  No.  120,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second 
birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  March  15,  1939: 

In  considering  such  a  virile  character  as  Andrew  Jackson,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  confine  one's  self  to  a  mere  dry  chronological 
account  of  the  various  high  points  in  his  interesting  and  eventful 
life.  A  study  of  Jackson  Is  a  study  of  a  man  rather  than  the  study 
of  dates — a  man  who  spears  Just  as  alive  today  as  he  did  when 
his  gaunt  but  striking  form  trod  the  trails  of  wilderness  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  battlefield  of  New  Orleans,  the  Halls  of  Congress,  or  the 
Executive  Office  in  the  Whl».;e  Hoxose. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  in  1767  in  a  house  near  the  dividing  line 
between  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  thereby  causing 
a  rivalry  for  the  honor  of  his  birthplace,  which  still  persists  at  the 
present  time.  At  an  early  age  his  father  and  mother,  with  his  older 
brother  Robert  and  young  Andrew,  moved  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  then  Territory  of  Tennessee.  This  trip  was  fraught  with  many 
hardships.  His  father,  who  was  a  mild-mannered  draper,  died,  leav- 
ing the  care  of  his  two  sons  to  his  worthy  spouse.  Andrew  Jackson's 
mother  was.  Indeed,  a  worthy  woman,  as  was  another  woman  who 
later  came  into  his  life  and  exerted  the  foremost  Influence  therein. 
We  know  little  of  his  mother,  but  we  can  judge  the  soil  from  the 
kind  of  fruit  it  produces,  and  she  must- have  been — and  imdoubtedly 
^as — an  example  of  the  finest  type  of  pioneer  womanhood,  which 
made  America  what  it  is  today.  When  he  was  barely  15,  Andrew 
Jackson  Joined  a  group  of  "bushwhackers,"  or.  as  they  are  termed 
at  the  present,  "guerrillas,"  whose  chief  amusement  consisted  in 
taking  potshots  at  troops  of  British  cavalry.  After  one  such  foray, 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  brother  Robert  were  taken  prisoners  and 
were  assigned  as  menial  body  servants  to  a  British  officer  whose 
name  we  do  not  know.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  their  capture. 
this  officer  ordered  the  young  Andrew  to  black  his  boots.  Jackson 
refused  amid  a  flood  of  vituperation,  whereupon  the  officer  struck 
the  boy  across  the  face  with  his  saber.  As  a  result  of  this  blow  two 
scars  were  left,  one  of  which — and  this  was  by  far  the  least  of  the 
two — Andrew  Jackson  bore  to  his  tomb,  but  the  other  was  In  the 
breast  of  Mother  England,  for  this  unfortunate  and  unwarranted 
occurrence  was  one  of  two  instances  which  had  more  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  Andrew  Jackson's  character,  and  thereby  the 
history  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  than  anything  else  which 
happened  In  his  career.  This  blow  was  retvirned  a  thousandfold, 
and  we  may  visualize  this  fledgling  eagle  harboring  in  his  high- 
strung  soul  this  deadly  insult  and  Injury.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
Mother  England  when  this  blow  was  struck,  but  an  onxen  as  to  the 
future  of  the  glorious  independence  which  this  country  was  to 
enjoy,  partially  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  Jackson  and  his  brother 
were  thrown  into  a  prison  camp,  both  contracted  smallpox,  and 
Robert  died.    About  a  year  after  be  returned  to  his  mother  she, 


too,  sickened  and  died,  and  young  Andrew  was  left  alone  In  the 
world,  practically  a  boy,  but  never  yet  was  any  boy  better  equipped 
by  nature  and  ability  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own.  Young  Jackson 
was  a  self-educated  man.  While  studying  law  he  financed  himself 
as  a  school  teacher,  and  what  a  school  teacher  he  must  have  been, 
for  he  had  barely  the  fundamentals  of  8p>elling.  and  to  the  end  of 
his  days  a  few  of  the  commonest  words  in  our  language  he  mis- 
spelled, but  throughout  this  period  there  became  ingrained  in  his 
soul  the  steady,  sterling  qualties  of  the  young  oak.  which  develops 
from  little  acorns,  and  the  puny  shoot  Into  the  stalwart,  towering 
monarch  of  the  forest. 

Prom  this  point  life  dashes  onward  for  Jackson,  the  young  law- 
yer, the  prosecuting  attorney,  and — the  duelist.     History  has  too 
often  recorded  his  duels,  and  some  personal  encounters  which  did 
not  dignify  the  name  of  dueling,  but  without  exception  and  in 
every  one  of  these  Instances  It  will  be  foxmd  that  he  always  had 
ample   provocation,    and.    in  fact,    in  the   casie   of   the   duel    with 
Dickinson,  he  had  been  pressed  beyond  the  power  of  endurance  of 
any  man  in  Insults  directed  toward  the  one  person  in  the  world 
whom   he  held   most  dear — ^his  wife.     The  circximstances.   briefly, 
underlying   this   unfortunate   occurrence   were   these;  Rachel,   his 
beloved  wife,  had  been  formerly  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Robards.  in 
whose  home  Jackson  had  been  a  boarder.    Robards  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  jealous  man.  and  on  the  last  two  occasions  which  his- 
tory records  had  made  statements  that  his  wife  and  Jackson  had 
been  intimate.     On  one  of  these  occasions  Robards  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.     From  a  study  of  history  we  cannot  develop  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  for  Captain  Robards.  for  on  two  occasions  he 
deserted  his  wife,  leaving  her  to  shift  for  herself.     On  the  latter 
occasion  he  left  what  is  now  Tennessee  and  went  to  Virginia,  an- 
nouncing his  Intention  of  securing  a  divorce.    At  that  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  existing  law.  a  divorce  could  be  secured  only  by 
first  securing  the  permission  of  the  legislature  to  sue.     This  per- 
mission Robards  secured  and  conveyed  Information  of  that  fact  to 
his  wife,  only  to  find  later  that,  even   after  securing  legislative 
permission  to  sue  for  divorce,  he  had  no  grounds  and  therefore 
could   not   secure  the  decree.     This   latter  fact   he  did   not   com- 
municate to  his  wife.    We  must  admit  at  this  point  that  Jackson 
was  a  bit  careless  as  a  lawyer,  for  he  did  not  institute  a  search 
among  the  court  records  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  final  decree 
had  been  Issued,  but.  relying  u|K)n  the  legislative  action  in  Vir- 
ginia, Jackson  and  Mrs.  Robards  were  married.    Nearly  2  years  later 
information  was  received  that  a  divorce  had  not  been  granted,  aiul 
Immediately  Jackson  separated  from  Rachel  and  remained  separate 
and  apart  until  she  secured  a  divorce  on  the  groimd  of  desertion, 
and   immediately  thereafter  they  were  remarried.     The   charge   of 
carelessness  may  be  rightfully  laid  at  Jackson's  door,  but  never  the 
charge   of  adultery,  for  one  of  the  requisites  of   any  crime  is  a 
criminal  intent,  and  that  neither  Jackson  nor  his  wife  ever  pos- 
sessed.   This  woman  became,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  wife  of 
his  bosom — a  true  helpmate,  a  companion,  a  confidant,  and  we  may 
say  alnsost  an  Idol.     In  this  sophisticated  day  and  time,  when  it  is 
thought  smart  to  speak  slightingly  of  all  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  we  read  statements  that  Rachel  had  a  "dumpy  figure";  that 
she  was  uncouth  and  illiterate.     Be  this  as  it  may.  Rachel  was  a 
true   sample   of   her   age   and   time,   when   there   were   no   finishing 
schools  for  yoimg  ladles  and  when  the  women  as  well  as  the  men 
came  Into  constant  and  dally  contact  with  the  soil  and  with  tbe 
forces  of  nature.     Whether  she  had  what  we  now  regard  as  the 
social  graces  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  this  woman  inspired  In 
the  breast  of  one  of  America's  greatest  men  one  of  the  foremost 
examples  of  enduring  love  which  has  illvuninated  the  pages  of  our 
country's  history. 

In  1796.  when  he  was  29  years  old.  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected 
as  the  first  and  the  only  Member  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Tennessee  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State  June  1,  1796,  just  a  few  months  before  his  elec- 
tion. On  December  5  of  the  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Congress  then  met,  and  it  took  over  a  month  for  him 
to  make  the  Journey  from  his  home  near  Nashville.  One  may 
Imagine  the  hardships  attendant  upon  such  a  trip  at  that  time,  a 
trip  now  covered  in  comparatively  few  hours  in  the  comforts  of  a 
Pullman  coach,  almost  a  moving  hotel,  or  transported  almost  in- 
stantly in  a  comfortable  and  commodious  air  liner.  The  vast  sub- 
ject of  our  progress  from  that  time  to  this  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  In  this  Improvement  In  our  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

During  his  first  few  days  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  Jackson  saw 
and  heard  George  Washingfton  deliver  his  last  address  to  the  Con- 
gress. Jackson  was  never,  as  we  have  seen,  an  imaginative  person, 
but  still  the  distant  strains  of  his  Irish  ancestry  must  certainly 
have  caused  thoughts  to  arise  in  his  mind  as  he  sat  there  and 
listened  to  a  man  whom  his  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature 
must  have  caused  him  to  recognize  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  all 
times.  Twenty-four  days  after  being  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Jackson  made  his  first  speech.  He  spoke  again  on  the  Tol- 
lowlng  day,  and  never  again  was  his  voice  lifted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  Jackson's 
service,  there  were  other  great  men,  such  as  James  Madison.  Fisher 
Ames,  Albert  Gallatin,  for  whom  the  town  near  his  tomb  is  named; 
while  serving  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  was  a  romantic  figure  who 
had  much  effect  upon  American  history  and.  indeed,  upon  Jackson's 
career,  the  brilliant  but  erratic  Aaron  Burr.  We  may  pause  to  de- 
vote a  minute's  thought  to  this  scene — the  young  Jackson,  un- 
tutored and  unlettered,  sitting  In  the  same  body  with  men  of  great 
brilliance,  and  destined  by  a  presence  that  overshadows  us  aU,  to 
become  the  greatest  of  this  assemblage. 
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On  November  22.  1797.  Jackson  was  appointed  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  but  In  June  1798  resigned,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  became  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Ckjurt  of  Tennessee, 
the  then  equivalent  of  our  present  Supreme  Co\irt.  In  which  capac- 
ity he  served  untU  July  24.  1804.  On  May  1.  1814.  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  In  the  United  States  Army.  This  ap- 
pointment may  cause  some  of  us  at  the  present  time  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  soldiers,  and  especially  generals.  In 
terms  of  military  academies  and  West  Point,  that  the  appointment 
was  m  advised,  but  here  history,  with  Its  Impartial  and  dispas- 
sionate story,  shows  the  appointment  to  have  been  vindicated  by 
the  restilts.  Jackson  was  not  schooled  In  mUltary  strategy,  yet 
he  was  a  great  general.  He  was  not  schooled  In  law.  yet  he  was 
a  great  Judge.  He  was  not  schooled  in  political  science,  yet  he 
was  a  great  statesman.  Why  was  all  this?  Because  of  the  nat- 
ural, tonate  genius  of  the  man.  Once  In  a  long  time  the  grim  sisters 
who  weave  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  complex  existence  run  throvigh 
an  otherwise  drab  and  xmlform  surface  a  thread  the  brillance  of 
whose  color  causes  it  to  stand  out  even  though  burled  among  thou- 
sands of  others.    Jxist  such  a  thread  was  Andrew  Jackson. 

On  January  1.  1815.  Jackson,  as  a  major  general  of  the  United 
States  Army,  commanded  the  American  forces  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Many  essays  have  been  written,  many  tears  have 
been  shed  over  the  fact  that  this  battle  was  actuaUy  unnecessary, 
because  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  been  signed  at  the  time  the  battle  was  fought  but.  of 
course  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  then  no  trans-Atlantic 
cables  or  wireless  stations,  the  news  was  not  received  in  time  to 
prevent  a  great  and  useless  slaughter.  Be  that  as  it  may.  this 
battle  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  history  for  all 
time  the  fact  that  the  illiterate  hill  boy  was  a  natural  military 
genius,  for  In  less  than  25  minutes  the  British  troops  lost  1.971 
men  and  the  Americans  lost  only  13.  many  of  these  being  said  to 
have  "exposed  themselves  needlessly."  Regarding  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  a  number  of  books  have  been  written,  and  so  I  can- 
not here  hope  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  that  victory 
but  suffice  it  to  say  tiaat  the  ultimate  results  showed  the  capacity 
lor  generalship  on  the  part  of  the  American  leader,  which  Is  best 
evidenced  by  the  sUtement  of  a  ranking  British  officer  present  at 
the  battle  who  said,  "We  were  beaten  by  bullets."  Not  to  the 
glamorous,  romantic  figure  of  Jean  Lafltte.  as  dramatized  by 
the  present-day  Hollywood  movie  producers,  goes  credit  for  this 
▼ictory  but  to  a  stalwart,  sturdy  son  of  the  South  who  has  been 
often  termed  of  late  "an  Illiterate."  God  give  us  more  of  his 
breed  and  character! 

Of  all  the  phases  of  Jackson's  career,  no  one  man  could  treat  in 
one  address.  On  March  3.  1821.  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Florida  by  President  Monroe,  which  office  he  resigned  In  October 
of  the  same  year. 

I  feel  that  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  greatest  days  of  his  career. 
In  November  1828  he  was  elected  the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  disorderly  crowds 
which  attended  his  first  Inaugural  party  at  the  White  Hoxise.  His- 
torians revel  in  declarations  that  the  common  people  swarmed 
through  the  White  House,  overlooking  the  fact  that  had  there  been 
no  common  people  there  would  have  been  no  White  House  and  no 
United  States.  Jackacm  never  posed  as  anything  but  a  representative 
of  the  common  pe<^le.  and,  after  all.  it  is  the  so-called  common 
people  who  have  made  this  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Jackson's  fight  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  second  such  bank  but  for  the  purpose  of 
brevity  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the  second  bank  which 
existed  during  part  of  his  administration  as  President.  This  bank 
had  $25,000,000  capital,  of  which  the  Federal  Government  had 
$7,000,000  on  deposit,  private  citizens  had  $6,000,000  on  deposit. 
There  was  in  circulation  $12,000,000,  and  the  discounts  were  $40,- 
000.000.  The  profits  to  the  bank  amounted  to  $3,000,000  a  year,  and 
it  Is  a  significant  fact  that  foreigners  owned  $80,000,000  of  the  stock 
of  the  bank,  and  a  renewal  of  the  charter  would  have  raised  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  20  or  30  percent,  which  would  have  meant 
a  present  to  foreign  stockholders  of  several  million  dollars.  Foreign- 
owned  stock  was  not  taxable,  which  would  have  given  the  stock 
owned  by  the  foreigners  a  value  of  about  15  percent  more  than 
that  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  fight  was  long. 
The  bank  spent  much  in  lobbying  and  in  actual  retainers  to  public 
servants.  A  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
United  States  Senator,  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  at  that  time  president  of 
the  bank,  asks  that  his  former  retainers,  "be  refreshed."  Henry 
Clay  was  also  paid  retainers  by  the  bank  while  he  was  a  United 
States  Senator. 

Under  the  law  the  bank  had  a  right  to  Issue  bank  notes  In  an 
emount  equal  to  its  capital.  These  notes  were  payable  In  specie 
on  demand  and  were  accepted  for  taxes  and  other  public  debts  as 
well  as  private.  The  bank,  under  the  law.  did  establish  25  different 
branches  and  under  its  charter,  to  which  Andrew  Jackson  made 
objection,  all  of  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  bank  unless  the  Treasury  otherwise  directed.  In 
return  for  these  favors  the  bank  paid  the  Federal  Treasury  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  The  trouble  with  this  arrangement  was  that 
this  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  break  private  banks  by  ac- 
cumulating their  notes  and  then  demanding  payment  of  them, 
BCHnetlmes  presented  after  almost  a  bale  of  them  had  been  accumu- 
lated. Upon  failure  to  pay  off  in  casb  the  note  thus  presented  the 
local  bank  was  publicly  declared  a  defaulter.  Naturally  this  led 
to  great  power  and  prestige  in  political  circles  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  and  this  is  what  Andrew  Jackson  principally 
objected  to.  Andrew  Jackson  opposed  this  bank  and  thereby 
Inaugurated   a   very   bitter   political   fight.     Those   who   study   the 


America  as  standing  for  freedom 


character  of  the  man  and  the  coi  duct  of  this  bank  realize  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  plunder  the  Nation.  What  he  asked  for  was  what 
he  thought  America  stood  for — op  jortunity,  the  chance  to  grow  Into 
something  bigger  and  finer — as  he.  an  illiterate,  imlettered  moun- 
tain boy.  had  grown  Into  the  greatest  figure  of  the  world  at  that 
time.  He  did  not  envisage  Ameilca  as  standing  for  wealth  alone, 
nor  as  a  reproduction  of  European  classes  and  conditions.     He  saw 


and  opportunity  for  himself,  and 


those  like  him,  to  rise  to  greater  Ifevels  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  born.  Jackson  is  a  membe|r  of  a  type  which  may  not  have 
done  much  for  American  culture!  in  its  narrowest  sense  but  which 
has  held  fast  to  the  true  American  dream  and  which  has  made 
the  common  man  the  greatest  si  xgle  force  in  American  history. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  |  reat  and  powerful  bank  and  the 
President  Jackson  won.  and  to  h  is  credit  goes  a  victory  not  alcne 
for  his  own  sturdy,  rock-ribbed  opposition,  but  a  victory  for  the 
common  man  and  woman. 

Heretofore  reference  has  been  made  to  the  love  which  JackMJn 
bore  to  his  beloved  wife.  Rachel  After  his  election  as  President, 
but  prior  to  his  leaving  Nashvill<  and  his  assimiptlon  of  the  office, 
his  beloved  wife,  Rachel,  passed  rom  this  vale  of  tears,  where  she 
had  suffered  so  deeply,  to  another  and  a  better  world.  She  is 
interred  in  the  garden  at  the  Hermitage  near  Nashville  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  her  tomb,  which  is  as  he  would  have  wished  it.  alongside 
his.  over  which  is  placed  a  marMe  slab  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
following : 

"Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Flachel  Jackson,  wife  of  President 
Jackson,  who  died  the  22d  of  December  1828,  aged  61  years.  Her 
face  was  fair,  her  person  pleaslr  g,  her  temper  amiable,  her  heart 
kind.  She  delighted  in  relieving  the  wants  of  her  fellow  creatures 
and  cultivated  that  divine  pleasx  xe  by  the  most  liberal  and  impre- 
tending  methods.  To  the  poor  she  was  a  benefactor;  to  the  rich 
an  example;  to  the  wretched  a  comforter;  to  the  prosperous  an 
ornament.  Her  piety  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  benevolence,  and 
she  thanked  her  Creator  for  bell  ig  permitted  to  do  good.  A  being 
so  gentle  and  so  virtuous,  slardcr  might  wound  but  cotild  not 
dishonor;  even  death,  when  he  bore  her  from  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  coiild  but  transport  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God." 

It  has  been  said  by  later  day  historians,  who  are  inclined  to  deal 
slightingly  with  the  traditions  >f  the  past,  that  this  inscription 
was  not  written  by  Jackson  bu ;  by,  as  some  say.  Senator  Eaton, 
and  as  others  say,  by  Van  Bu]  en.  This,  those  of  us  who  from 
the  reading  of  history,  know  ax  d  love  the  old  statesman,  lawyer, 
and  soldier,  know  to  be  false  f c  r  as  he  fought  for  his  convictions 
as  a  lawyer,  as  he  fought  for  ]  lis  convictions  as  a  soldier,  as  he 
fought  for  his  convictions  as  a  statesman — we  find,  like  him,  the 
fire  which  Illuminated  his  fight  i,  his  love  for  this  woman.  Jack- 
son was  a  sort  of  man  who  d:  d  not  need  an  Eaton  nor  a  Van 
Buren  to  help  him  pay  trlbut  e  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
Rachel.  He  defended  her  memory  on  this  earth  with  his  very  life 
and  it  is  not  vmlikely  that  thli  stem  old  man  ha\ing  offered  to 
pour  out  his  life  blood  in  her  <  efense  during  her  life  would  pour 
out  his  heart  in  a  tribute  to  1  er  memory.  To  those  today  who 
consider  Jackson  as  a  brawling,  duel  fighting,  hillbilly  roughneck, 
we  would  say  that  he  was  the  product  of  an  age,  an  age  in  which 
gentleness  was  not  at  a  premium  on  the  frontier  from  which  he 
sprung,  an  age  in  which  Amer  can  history  was  formed  and  it  Is 
because  of  such  stalwcul  chara  ;ters  as  his  that  this  covintry  has 
risen  to  the  heights  which  it  has  attained. 

Jackson  is  not  the  figure  aloie  of  one  period  of  ovir  history,  he 
is  the  symbol  of  Americanism,  a  product  of  the  soil  striving  upward 
and  onward  to  heights  undreanied  of  by  those  that  preceded  him. 
A  simple  man,  unlettered  and  Untutored  in  the  "finer  graces"  but 
a  figure  of  substance,  a  figure  (jf  granite  or  of  steel,  if  you  please, 
a  figure  of  the  real  American.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
those  who  have  passed  on  know  nothing  of  that  which  is  happen- 
ing here  today  but  I  Uke  to  1  hink  that  stadwart  figures  of  our 
country's  early  history  are  soi  newhere,  somehow,  looking  down 
upon  us  today  and,  in  some  mjisterlous  way  which  you  and  I  may 
now  not  vmderstand,  guiding  our  collective  footsteps  into  the  paths 
which  we  as  true  Americans  mj  y  follow.  To  think  that  we  today 
have  the  guidance  of  those  wh  >  have  been  promoted  to  a  higher 
life,  is  a  thought  which  I  like  o  dwell  upon  and  which  may  give 
us.  one  and  all,  new  and  inspire  1  hope  of  the  future. 
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eloquent  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  TMr. 
Pepper]  at  the  Washington  Day  dinner  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  February  24,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Commenting  upon  the  character  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  by  way  of  summary,  vised  these  words: 

"On  the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  Its  mass,  perfect;  In 
nothing  bad.  In  few  points  Indifferent:  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  mere  perfectly  to 
make  a  man  great  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation 
with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting 
remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of 
leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous 
war,  for  the  establishment  of  Its  Independence,  of  conducting  its 
councils  through  the  birth  of  a  goverrunent  new  in  its  forms 
and  principles,  until  It  had  settled  down  Into  a  quiet  and  orderly 
train;  and  of  scrupxilously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole 
of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  other  example." 

NafMDleon  said:  "Washington's  measure  of  fame  is  full.  Posterity 
Will  talk  of  him  with  reverence  as  the  founder  of  a  great  em- 
pire, when  my  name  shall  be  lost  In  the  vortex  of  revolutions." 

Speaking  In  Springfield.  Ul..  in  1842,  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
"Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — long  since  mightiest 
In  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reforma- 
tion. On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To 
add  brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington, 
Is  alike  impossible.     Let  none  attempt  It." 

Heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  of  Virginia,  from  the  fallow  soU 
of  which  came  this  man,  George  Washington,  that  have  assembled 
here  to  honor  his  name  and  from  the  recollection  of  his  noble 
career  to  draw  Inspiration  for  the  future.  No  more  fitting  time 
could  be  selected  in  which  to  revere  the  memory  and  to  emulate 
the  example  of  George  Washington  than  now.  when  the  times  are 
troubled.  Many  men  are  afraid,  others  suffer  unspeakably;  and 
doubt  about  the  futtire  for  that  Nation  that  George  Washington's 
genivis  created  hangs  like  a  pall  over  many  who  feel  and  see. 

George  Washington  throughout  his  whole  life  was  a  pioneer,  ever 
grappling  with  new  problems,  following  a  way  blazed  by  no  pred- 
ecessor, charting  a  course  which  had  Its  principal  support  only  from 
his  keen  Judgment,  noble  conscience,  and  irresistible  will.  He 
always  led  other  men,  and  ever  his  way  was  forward.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  George  Washington  as  a  negative  quality,  satis- 
fled  with  that  which  was  not  right,  willing  to  accept  less  than  what 
was  reasonably  attainable.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  George 
Washington  as  a  negation,  content  merely  to  oppose  what  others 
propose  without  the  exertion  of  his  own  great  purpose. 

Born  to  a  frontier  in  a  new  country,  his  earliest  efforts  were  to 
survey  that  country,  bringing  it  from  uncertainty  to  man's  cer- 
tain use.  marking  it  out  for  habitation  and  cultivation,  and  domes- 
ticating, as  it  were,  the  wild  acres  for  man's  sustenance  and 
comfort. 

At  20  years  of  age,  Washington,  like  an  ancester  ahead  of  him, 
was  a  major  In  the  Virginia  Militia.  Thus,  early  in  his  country's 
service  against  the  Indians,  and  later  the  French  In  the  Ohio 
Valley,  began  the  fo'ondation  of  his  illvjstrious  military  fame. 
Insensible  of  personal  fear,  mdefatlgable  in  action,  cool  and  in 
command  of  himself  at  all  times,  at  23  he  was  the  commander  of 
all  the  Virginia  MUltia  forces.  His  many-sided  life  was  already 
unfolding,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
of  the  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses.  Finally,  at  43, 
this  gallant  Virginian,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  came  to  be  Commander  of  the  Continental  Army.  As 
he  had  been  a  pioneer  In  frontier  warfare,  a  pioneer  in  the  legis- 
lative efforts  of  his  covmtry,  so  did  he  become  the  first  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  creation  and  command  of  an  American 
army.  Without  a  competent  Congress,  facing,  as  he  said,  the  most 
diflQcult  task  which  any  commander  of  an  army  since  the  beginning 
of  time  had  ever  faced,  without  any  precedent  to  gthde  him, 
George  Washington  made  the  American  Army  into  an  effective 
and  victorious  champion  of  American  Independence  and  liberty. 
No  pen  will  ever  aptly  describe  the  herculean  effort  of  those  7 
years  when  George  Washington  was  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Though  his  private  inclination  and  the  yearning  of  his  heart 
drew  him  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  vine  and  fig  tree  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  was  at  once  engaged  upon  another  effort  no 
less  magnificent  than  that  of  American  independence  by  force  of 
arms.  That  is  to  say.  the  task  of  creating  an  effective  American 
civil  government  which  would  preserve  the  independence  he  had 
wrought  upon  the  field  of  battle  from  Lexington  and  Concord  to 
Yorktown.  Here  again  there  was  no  precedent,  no  other  man  to 
lead  that  fight,  to  consolidate  the  forces  who  wanted  to  salvage 
American  military  success.  No  other  man  whose  name,  character, 
and  Judgment  could  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  then,  that  Government  finally  established,  the'-e  must  be  a 
first  President  and  a  new  pioneer.  Back  from  his  vine  and  fig  tree 
at  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon  came  George  Washington,  again  the 
pioneer,  defining  the  office  of  President,  giving  it  character,  or- 
ganizing the  machinery  of  government,  selecting  men  through 
whose  actions  it  would  become  real.  And  then  the  establishment 
of  this  new  Government  In  the  Federal  City,  the  acquisition  of  the 
land,  marking  it  off.  the  location  of  the  buildings,  approval  of  the 
architecture  of  these  new  edifices.  At  last  the  conduct  of  this 
Government  in  the  first  8  years  of  its  history,  fixing  the  orbit  of 
this  new  America  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  the  laying  down 


of  a  new  foreign  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  controversies  of  Europe, 
avoiding  permanent  commitments  abroad.  In  his  wise  and  cau- 
tious mind  had  to  be  marked  out  the  territorial  limitations  of  his 
country  for  all  time  to  come;  what  should  be  Amrerica's  boundary 
to  the  west,  the  north,  the  south;  how  should  the  West  be  tied 
in  with  the  East,  and  those  two  sections  bound  together  by  indis- 
soluble ties;  how  could  the  commerce  of  this  country  be  stimulated 
until  there  was  a  happy  sufficiency  for  all  arising  from  a  free  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services  among  the  people?  How  could  the 
Government  Increase  trade  and  serve  the  public  good  by  Internal 
Improvements?  What  kind  of  a  citizenry  were  we  to  have?  Comes 
forward  the  patron  of  public  education,  the  enthusiastic  sponsor 
of  a  national  university  In  the  Federal  City.  In  the  field  of  inven- 
tion; also  the  patron  of  the  pioneer.  What  about  the  agriculture 
of  America?  See  him  In  correspKjndence  with  the  British  Comanls- 
sloner  of  Agriculture  and  illustrious  men  in  that  field  abroad.  An 
enterprising  businessman,  ciu^ious  and  inquisitive  about  everything 
capable  of  improvement. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  of  and  was  the  genius  of  America 
bound  by  no  tradition  outlasting  the  cause  of  its  establishment, 
locked  into  no  narrow  sphere  by  prejudice,  ever  possessing  a  mind 
alert  and  open,  a  Judgment  seeking  unerringly  the  truth,  always 
seeking  the  practical  application  of  principle,  and  Judging  that 
best  which  works  best. 

Today  America  finds  itself  with  new  problems,  as  novel  aa 
those  of  Washington's  day.  There  Is  no  precedent,  there  Is  not 
even  tmanlmlty  in  the  admission  that  the  challenging  problems 
exist.  There  is  division  In  counsel.  There  are  threats  that  all 
that  we  have  yet  achieved  may  be  lost,  and  that  those  alms  and 
aspirations  of  the  patriots  of  the  War  for  Independence,  of  the 
fathers  who  founded  the  Constitution,  though  almost  within  our 
grasp,  may  never  be  achieved. 

The  America  of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson,  even  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  was 
essentially  the  same  America.  It  was  primarily  an  agricultural 
economy;  the  factory  system  had  not  risen  to  chain  men  to  a 
machine  and  drive  families  Into  dark  and  unsanitary  abodes,  to 
detach  men  and  women,  families,  from  the  soil,  and  inter- 
weave their  destiny  with  that  of  the  owner  of  some  aggregation 
of  machines  or  him  who  directs  the  course  of  capital. 

Until  1890  the  primary  Infiuence  upon  American  life  was  the 
American  frontier.  Ever  to  the  west  lay  new  escape  from  the 
congestion  of  the  East,  and  wave  after  wave  of  hearty  pioneers 
ebbed  across  the  American  continent  until  they  came  sharp  against 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Individualism,  liberty,  freedom,  individual  opportunity,  absence  of 
restrictive  control  up>on  the  citizen's  movement,  or  his  conduct, 
whether  In  business  or  otherwise,  were  but  a  natural  inheritance 
from  the  War  of  Independence.  But  there  was  bom  with  the 
restriction  of  that  frontier  in  1890.  if  a  date  be  fixed,  a  new 
America,  as  new  as  the  America  of  George  Washington's  day,  even 
more  complex  as  a  problem,  challenging  a  new  effectiveness  in 
government,  a  new  organization  of  government;  demanding,  para- 
doxical as  it  might  seem,  that  license  be  destroyed,  that  liberty 
might  be  preserved.  For  man  could  look  no  longer  to  the  West; 
there  was  no  Louisiana  Purchase*  no  more  Indians  to  be  displaced, 
no  free  country  beyond  the  movmtalns.  Americans  had  to  live 
with  one  another  where  they  were.  Men  had  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  problems,  or  fly  to  others  equally  as  bad. 

The  modern  corporation  came  Into  being.  A  new  and  Intricate 
fiscal  structure  grew  up.  An  age  of  specialists  demanded  of  each 
a  pectillar  fitness  for  a  task,  and  then  perhaps  when  hla  ability 
related  only  to  one  Job,  that  opportunity  was  destroyed  by  tech- 
nological Improvements.  Just  as  men  lived  In  the  corridors  of 
great  cities,  as  they  were  confined  in  the  chasms  of  narrow  streets, 
so  did  they  fall  into  restricted  crevices  of  an  economic  order  that 
was  unyielding  and  Inflexible  to  their  puny  efforts  to  escape. 

Men  began  to  wonder  what  really  was  liberty,  and  what  the  fore- 
fathers really  meant  by  freedom,  and  what  kind  of  an  mdependence 
it  was  that  Americans  gained. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said  that  "that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,"  had  in  mind  the  preservation  of  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  the  citizen  enjoyed  upon  the  farm  In  his  day.  He 
feared  that  if  the  Government  expanded  its  reach,  gave  its  subsidy 
to  a  growing  industry,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  structure 
and  the  preservation  of  the  industrial  order  became  Its  chief 
concern,  the  very  enterprise  that  it  should  create  would  come  to 
engulf  the  liberties  of  the  Individual  citizen. 

In  an  earlier  day  Jackson  protested  against  the  rise  of  a  national 
bank  which,  under  the  guise  of  aid  to  indxistry.  should  come  to  be 
a  tyrant  over  the  business  of  America,  and  destroy  the  effective 
liberties  of  American  citizens. 

In  a  later  period  Grover  Cleveland  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  restrain  the  railroads  from  avaricious  domi- 
nation of  farm  and  factory  and  to  break  the  shackles  of  a  monopoly 
that  controlled   the  destinies  of   men   and   their   businesses. 

Later  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
imposed  upon  private  business  a  code  of  fairness.  Through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  he  broke  the  control  of  a  private  banking 
group  over  the  country's  commerce  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  crusad- 
ing Virginian,  made  the  public  Interest  the  first,  concern  of  a 
nation's  fiscal  structure. 

In  the  same  spirit  has  this  Government  lald^  Its  hand  upon 
influences  in  our  national  life  which  were  destructive  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  It  has  tried  to  open  the  way  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  the  indlvldtial. 

Paced  with  millions  of  unemployed.  It  has  tried  to  give  Ameri- 
can citizens  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  American's  heritage,  the 
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right  to  work.  It  has  replenished  the  arid  areas  of  capital  and 
credit  with  new  funds  available  to  the  business  public.  It  has 
encompassed  the  larger  view  of  the  public  Interest  and  the  general 
welfare  and  concerned  Itself  about  the  health  of  American  men, 
women,  and  children;  about  the  security  and  comfort  of  America's 
old  men  and  old  women;  about  the  price  they  get  for  their 
labor  and  the  produce  of  their  farms;  about  the  sec\irlty  of  their 
deposits  and  the  honesty  of  representations  made  to  secure  their 
Investments. 

This  modem  world,  with  Its  perplexities,  with  Its  myriad  ma- 
chines producing  goods  faster  than  men  can  buy  them,  with  Its 
specialization,  with  Its  marvelous  productivity  from  the  ground, 
with  Its  delicately  balanced  and  complicated  Interdependence, 
challenges  big  minds,  big  men  like  George  Washington. 

There  are  three  forms  government  may  take.  Modem  govern- 
ment may  be  a  policeman  which  shall  preserve  order,  maintain 
the  framework  of  governmental  institutions,  carry  on  the  business 
of  preserving  orderliness  In  society,  without  any  concern  whatever 
as  to  how  men,  women,  and  children  actually  get  along.  That 
theory  of  government  never  pertained  In  this  country  even  In 
George  Washington's  day.  It  never  for  long  pertained  in  any 
government,  because  no  government  can  honorably  abdicate  the 
duty  to  govern. 

Government  may  satisfy  itself  merely  by  being  a  policeman  of 
an  ordered  society  plus  a  compensatory  force  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  things;  that  Is  to  say.  pitting  Its  energy  against  a  force 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  restricting  currency  in  circula- 
tion when  there  Is  a  tendency  to  Inflation,  buying  In  certain  cases 
when  others  are  selling,  and  selling  while  many  buy.  If  every 
tendency  contrary  to  the  public  good  could  effectually  be  counter- 
acted by  such  a  government.  It  would  surely  be  desirable  that 
public  action  stop  there. 

But  experience  indicates  to  many  that  the  Government  re- 
stricted to  either  of  such  spheres  can  neither  promote  nor  pre- 
serve the  general  welfare,  the  common  defense  and  security,  nor 
even,  indissoluble,  the  Union  Itself.  They  say  that  government 
representing  the  social  will  and  the  social  conscience  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  things,  the  trend  of 
courses  and  events;  that  government  which  conscientiously  desires 
to  preserve  liberty  cannot  allow  monopoly  to  go  unrestrained; 
that  a  government  that  Is  anxious  to  stimulate  the  commerce 
of  Its  citizens  cannot  suffer  millions  to  go  unemployed  and  de- 
prived of  a  purchasing  power  which  alone  can  assure  a  nation's 
prosperity:  that  a  government  determined  to  keep  order  and 
make  men's  lives  and  property  safe  cannot  adequately  perform 
Its  duty  by  merely  laying  a  hand  upon  crime  without  destroy- 
ing the  conditions  from  which  crime  Inevitably  rises;  that  a 
government  which  cherishes  Its  security  cannot  permit  that  secu- 
rity to  be  undermined  by  ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  avariclous- 
ness  or  any  sinister  forces;  that  government  Is  the  only  instru- 
mentality through  which  public  problems  may  be  attacked  and 
any  hope  of  solution  entertained. 

Here  we  are  In  America  with  our  problems.  We  know  that 
14  percent  of  otir  29.000,000  American  families  make  annually 
leas  than  $500  a  year;  that  42  percent  of  our  families  make  annu- 
ally, less  than  $1,000  a  year;  that  65  percent  of  our  families 
make  less  than  $1,500  a  year;  87  percent  less  than  $2,500  a  year; 
97  percent  less  than  $5,000;  99  percent  less  than  $10,000  and 
1  percent  $10,000  or  more. 

We  know  that  there  are  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans  unemployed.  We  know  that  between  1925  and 
1930  at  least  250,000  were  added  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  America, 
We  know  that  there  are  a  million  or  more  illiterates  than  college 
graduates  in  this  country.  We  know  that  a  million  of  oxir  fellow 
citizens  probably  go  annually  to  an  untimely  grave  from  prevent- 
able disease  and  Infirmity.  We  know  that  America's  crime  bill  Is 
annually  $15,000,000,000.  We  know  that  oiur  resources  sire  being 
depleted,  our  lands  denuded  of  their  forests,  our  soil  washed  Into 
the  sea. 

No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  Federal  Government  Is  greedy 
for  power.  I  challenge  any  man  to  show  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  and  continued  Jurisdiction  over  any  sphere  of 
our  activities  which  has  not  been  responsive  to  the  clamor  of  public 
demand  because  abuses  arose  which  thwarted  every  effort  save 
that  of  the  social  well  through  government. 

Here,  then,  is  an  America,  confused,  troubled,  precariously  In 
the  balance,  as  In  George  Washmgtons  day.  The  problems  of  1939 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  formula  of  1776.  They  cannot  be  answered 
from  the  experience  only  of  an  old  world.  They  call  for  a  peculiar 
genliis.  one  borne  in  the  fallow  character  of  America  illuminated 
only  by  American  purpose. 

If  we.  therefore,  who  honor  George  Washington's  name  and 
memory,  desire  to  follow  his  illustrious  example  and  to  emulate 
his  noble  qualities,  let  us  first  see  and  want  to  see  the  deplorable 
facts  and  the  troubled  state  of  out  country's  affairs;  second, 
approach  those  problems  with  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  and 
learning  of  the  age.  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  searchlight 
of  honest  scrutiny  always,  with  the  blindness  of  prejudice  and 
the  shadows  of  pettiness  eliminated:  thlid,  a  resolute  will  to 
succeed,  a  positive  philosophy,  sensitive,  delicately  so,  of  indi- 
vidual welfare,  freedom,  liberty,  yet  as  well-determined  that,  chal- 
lenging as  Is  the  difficulty.  It  shall  be  solved:  be  affirmative,  like 
George  Washington — not  negative  in  our  approach  to  the  day's 
tasks. 

Here,  with  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  behind  us,  with  all  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  the  present  before  lis,  with  all  the  learning 
of  this  day.  the  good  will  of  tlie  many  earnest  men  and  women 


of  this  generation  around  and 

looking  from  above 

us  bring  to  the  stately  figure 

In   the   spiritual   shades   across 

come  only  from  his  knowledge 

tlon  has  not  run  thin;   that 

heritage. 


attending  as,  and  the  Divine  Eyv 
sympathetipally  upon  us,  as  ever  It  has,  let 
George  Washington,  as  It  reposes 
the  river,  a  satisfaction  that  can 
that  the  rich  blood  of  his  genera- 
are  worthy  beneficiaries  of  hli 
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Parity  Payments  ijor  Cotton  Producers 
EXTENSION 


HON.  HARO 

OF  NORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0 
Monday, 


D  D.  COOLEY 

CAROLINA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
^arch  20.  1939 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  South  Is 
the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1,  it  is  time  for  the 
South  to  demand  fair  treatnient  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 

to  question  the  fact  that  our 
cotton  problem  is  the  Natidn's  agricultural  problem  No.  1. 
To  demand  parity  is  only  tD  demand  justice  long  delayed. 
Farm  leaders,  including  cfiBc  als  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 

RTith  an  inferiority  complex. 
We  seem  to  be  able  to  rai  le  millions  and  even  billions  for 
various  and  sundry  other  pirposes;  we  can  operate  Works 
Progress  Administration  ani  Public  Works  Administration 

)    the  Government ;  we  can  build 
and  erect  monuments  to  dead 


and  simdry  other  agencies  o, 
battleships  costing  millions 


heroes  and  statesmen,  but  vhen  we  ask  for  parity  and  jus- 


tice for  the  farmers  of  the 
all  sides,  "Where  will  you 


a  law  but  I  shall  welcome 
appropriation  of  an  amount 
to  the  producers  of  other 


I  am  advised  that  parity 
time  is  15.6  cents  per  poun|d 
cents  and  2  cents  per  pound 
from  the  $500,000,000  soil 
cents  per  pound  payment 
title  5  of  Public,  122,  which 
of  Congress,  both  payments 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


'Jation  the  question  comes  from 
get  the  money?"  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  contain!]  ig  section  303  which  approved 
the  principle  of  parity  pajiments  and  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  making  of  paritj  payments  to  the  producers  of 
cotton  and  other  major  agricultural  commodities,  and  this 
principle  of  parity  and  the  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303  were  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be- 
came the  policy  of  this  administration  and  the  law  of  the 
land.  Yet  the  money  has  rot  been  made  available.  Parity 
is  delayed  and  denied  while  agriculture  continues  to  suffer. 
I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  appro- 
priate the  money  and  raise  the  necessary  revenue  to  make 
effective  the  very  vital  pro  isions  of  the  law  as  contained 
in  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
If  the  farmers  of  America  are  actually  given  parity  price 

of  the  national  income  we  will 
be  once  again  on  the  road  th  national  prosperity.  I  am  not 
only  anxious  for  the  bill  I  ^m  today  introducing  to  become 

an  opportunity  to  vote  for  an 
sufBcient  to  assure  parity  prices 
inajor  agricultural  commodities, 
and  shall  likewise  welcome  un  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  tax 
bill  which  will  raise  the  neqessary  revenue. 

price  for  cotton  at  the  present 
With  a  market  price  of  8.4 
ioil  conservation  l)eneflt  payment 
conservation  fund  and  the  1.6 
from  funds  made  available  by 
jecame  a  law  at  the  last  session 
being  upon  the  normal  produc- 
tion on  allotted  acres,  assunjing  that  cotton  of  the  1939  crop 
can  be  sold  for  8.4  cents  pur  pound  and  that  farmers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  acreage  allotment  program,  they  will 
receive  a  total  of  12  cents  p  ;r  pound.  To  bring  cotton  pro- 
ducers up  to  parity  the  dif  erence  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  a^d  benefit  payments,  a  total  of 

6  cents  per  pound,  or  3.6  cents 


12  cents  per  pound,  and  15  e 
per  pound. 

I  am  advised  that  if  thfc  $500,000,000  soil  conservation 
fund  is  made  available  it  Will  take  $216,000,000  in  addition 
to  this  fund  and  funds  available  under  the  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  bring  the 
cotton  producers  up  to  paritp^.    I  am,  therefore,  today  intro« 
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dudng  an  appropriation  bill  for  $216,000,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  parity  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  303 
of  the  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  the  cotton  farmers  will,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  3rears,  receive  parity  price. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  rendering  mere  lip  service  to 
agriculture  and  to  stop  merely  talking  about  parity.  After 
all  parity  is  only  justice  for  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and 
the  farmers  suad  our  farm  leaders,  including  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  should  demand  parity  prices. 


Founder's  Day  Celebration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  ffi), 

1929 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES  AT  POUNDER'S 
DAY  CELEBRATION,   LINCOLN.  NEBB.,  MARCH   14.   1939 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  my  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  March  14.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  to  contribute 
my  sniall  part  In  this  celebration  commemorating  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  we.  tonight, 
meet  in  the  heart  of  America.  No  longer  to  the  west  of  us  stretch 
vast,  uncultivated  prairies  and  badlands  inhabited  by  the  Indian*. 
No  longer  to  the  east  of  us  lie  sparsely  settled  areas  and  small  towns 
and  vUlages  connected  by  wagon  trails.  Instead,  we  find  on  this 
March  day.  seventy-two  years  after  the  admission  of  this  great 
State  to  oar  Union,  a  highly  developed,  compact  nation  of  130,- 
000,000  people,  a  people  who  enjoy  the  most  enlightened  form  of 
government  which  man  has  ever  been  privileged  to  experience. 

Potentially  we  are  a  Nation  of  untold  economic  resources,  of  vast 
tintapped  wealth,  and  of  people  who  are  energetic,  courageous,  and 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  build  a  futtire  for  themselves  and  for 
oxir  country.  Today  we  are  at  a  standstill.  Something  is  wrong 
with  our  economic  machinery.  It  Is  time  we  took  stock  of  our- 
selves. It  is  time  we  got  back  to  earth.  We  inhabit  the  same 
country,  the  same  good  earth  over  which  our  forbears  trekked  in 
their  wagon  trains.  Can  It  be  that  we  lack  their  spirit  and  their 
will  to  succeed?  Can  It  be  that  this  last  decade  has  been  a  delusion 
and  a  snare?  Can  it  be  that  there  Is  no  short  cut  to  recovery  and 
prosperity  except  hard  work  and  deep  thinking?  Again,  I  repeat, 
let  us  get  back  to  earth. 

The  people  of  my  own  New  England  are  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grims who  landed  on  our  shores  to  start  a  new  life,  to  devel(9 
this  new  country,  and  to  insure  free  expression  of  their  political 
ideals.  The  descendants  of  those  pilgrims  plowed  the  fields  and 
bewed  the  forests.  Tbey  marcbed  steadily  westward — Ohio,  lUl- 
nois,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  California.  The  America  of  our  Umes  was 
their  dream.  That  dream  was  realized.  But  that  does  not  mean 
an  end  of  opportunity,  or  an  end  to  the  development  of  minds  or 
political   ideals. 

Today  we  are  all  pilgrims.  We  are  still  searching  for  oppor- 
tunities. We  are  still  a  people  of  ambition  and  initiative.  The 
time  has  come  when  we,  as  Americans,  and  as  Republicans,  must 
undertake  a  great  mission.  We  must  undertake  to  gather  into  our 
party  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We  can  do  this 
by  the  use  of  common  sense  arguments,  by  good  example,  by  being 
honest,  by  keeping  oiir  promises,  and  by  a  back-to-earth  philoeo- 
phy.  We  must  convince  them  that  the  salvation  of  our  Nation 
depends  upon  the  return  of  the  Republican  Party  to  power  in 
1940. 

Dangerous  things  have  crept  Into  high  places  within  the  last 
6  years.  Dangers  that  bave  resulted  from  a  sxiccession  of  small 
changes  in  integral  parts  of  our  Qovernnaent.  It  is  not  the  great 
and  striking  alterations  which  are  so  advertised  that  must  be 
shunned.  In  1933,  when  the  present  administration  came  into 
power,  a  large  portion  of  oin-  pe<^le  adopted  a  philosophy  of  "Let 
Roosevelt  do  it."  The  President  was  more  than  glad  to  do  it. 
Humility  has  never  been  one  of  his  weaknesses.  So  much  harm 
has  since  been  done  and  so  miicb  good  undone  that  the  very 
loundation  of  our  Government  has  been  shaken.  Change,  reform, 
ami  control  have  been  New  Deal  watchwords. 


A  succession  of  small  changes,  a  perpetual  tampering  with  tlie 
small  parts  which  steal  away  the  breath  though  they  leave  the  body. 
Is  what  we  must  fear.  We  must  call  a  halt  to  further  encroachments 
on  our  hbertles.  A  government  may  lose  all  Its  character.  Its  genius. 
and  its  temper  without  losing  its  appearance.  The  ultimate  end  is 
a  dictatorship  under  the  name  of  a  democracy.  Our  Government 
as  developed  by  ovir  forefathers  was  a  gcod  government  becatiae  it 
was  genuinely  free.  It  was  a  gtx)d  gQ\ernment  because  It  was  prac- 
tical. It  was  the  production  of  men  of  honor,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom. Its  object  was  to  secure  and  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  umte  the  forces  of  the  whole  community  against  the  vio- 
lence of  oppressors.  All  people  are  capable  of  comprehending  Its 
principles  and  its  operaticns.  It  is  ci^xable  of  being  changed  at  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  political 
party  into  thoee  of  another.  Ot  the  comparative  nverlts  of  different 
administrations,  of  their  honesty,  their  talents,  their  patriotism  we 
have  here  nothing  to  say.  That  must  be  decided  by  p>osterlty.  But 
to  protect  this  Government  we  must  preserve  a  correct  and  ener- 
getic tone  of  morals.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  liberty  con- 
sists more  of  the  habits  of  the  people  than  anything  else.  When  the 
public  mind  becomes  defective  and  weak  every  attempt  to  preserve 
liberty  is  in  vain.  Laws  become  a  nvillity  and  our  Constitution  a 
piece  of  scrap  paper.  Ambitious  men  mtist  be  restrained  by  this 
public  morality.  We  have  not  lost  this  morality  to  dale,  but,  as  a 
people,  we  have  skated  mighty  close  to  the  thin  edge. 

In  times  of  great  crises  a  superhuman  hand  seems  to  reach  cut 
and  protect  the  American  people.  Sometimes  it  protects  them  from 
their  own  follies.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  hand  put  a 
stop  to  the  New  Deal  last  November.  Let  us  not  be  deceived — it 
was  not  Republicans  alone  who  realized  that  our  very  form  of 
government  was  being  threatened.  For  6  years  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration has  been  running  this  cotintry.  Literally  and  figura- 
tively, it  has  been  running  this  country  into  the  ground,  not  as 
the  farmers  of  this  section,  for  instance,  might  plant  seed  from 
which  crops  wotild  grow  but  for  the  ptirpose  of  burying  the  last 
vestige  of  mdividual  initiative  and  Individual  opporttuilty.  Last 
November  It  was  the  people,  the  whole  people,  who  spoke.  The 
election  of  1938  was  a  mandate  to  preserve  those  principles  of 
democracy  which  were  being  plowed  under.  November  1938  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  turning  point  in  American  political  his- 
tory. The  people  revolted  from  the  New  Deal.  It  could  not  stand 
the  shock.  Today  the  Democratic  Party  is  split  wide  open.  It  is  a 
mockery,  and  a  just  mockery,  that  in  their  attempt  to  plant  the 
seed  of  class  consciousness.  In  their  attempt  to  separate  the  people 
of  this  Nation  Into  groups  the  new  dealers  themselves  have  dl* 
vided  their  party.  On  the  one  hand  stand  the  ardent,  blind  fol- 
lowers of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  men  such  as  Harry  Hopkins,  Harold 
Ickes,  Alben  Barkley,  George  Norris,  Benjamin  Cohen,  and  Tommy 
Corcoran.  On  the  other  hand  stand  the  old-line  Democrats,  men 
who  could  not  tolerate  the  direction  in  which  the  New  Deal  was 
traveling,  men  who  put  the  welfare  of  their  coimtry  above  their 
party.  In  this  latter  group  we  find  such  figures  as  Casteb  Glasb. 
Hakbt  Btkd.  Mnjj^Rn  Ttdincs.  Benmett  Ct  »bk.  Vice  President 
Gakntk.  and  your  own  able  Senator  Ed  Bubkx. 

We  would  be  blind  as  Republicans  if  we  did  not  see  that  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this  disruption  In  the  ranks  of 
our  political  opponents  is  at  hand.  But  I  wish  to  utter  this 
warning.  The  security  and  the  hope  of  the  American  people  is 
more  important  than  the  return  to  power,  or  the  removal  from 
power,  of  any  political  party.  We  do  not  deserve  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  Government  in  1940  U  we  fall  to  appreciate  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  6  years.  I  am  stn-e  we  are  all  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Republican  Party  can  return  to  power  only 
under  progressive  leadership  and  only  If  It  submits  to  the  people 
a  progressive.  Intelligent  program.  In  short,  we.  as  a  party,  must 
not  he  destructlonlsts.  We  must  offer  something  constructive. 
That  is  what  the  people  are  looking  for.  Last,  but  not  least,  all 
the  elements  of  otu"  program  mtist  be  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  period  of  planned  economy  is  at  an  end.  The  American 
people  have  repudiated  it.  Planned  economy  is  not  wrong  of 
itself,  but  under  the  New  Deal  there  have  been  too  many  plans 
and  no  economy.  Here  in  Nebraska  you  people  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  nm  a  State  govenunent  without  going  up  to  your 
necks  In  debt.  During  my  2  years  as  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 2  years  In  which  the  country  as  a  whole  was  at  the  bottcmn 
of  the  depression,  we  balanced  the  State  budget.  We  balanced 
our  State  budget  because  we  did  not  spend  beyond  our  income. 
We  did  not  provide  huge  outlays  for  bureaucracies,  conunisslona 
and  committees,  and  organizations  whose  administration  ate  up 
60  cents  of  every  dollar.  We  ran  ova  State  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basts.  There  Is  no  reason  that  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  be  run  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  To  be  sure,  such  a 
program  causes  discontent,  but  the  discontent  exists  only  among 
those  who  cannot  feed  from  the  Public  Treasiiry.  The  spending 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  is  completely  Insane. 

What  can  one  hope  for  when  spokesmen  of  the  administration 
publicly  state  that  we  cannot  have  recovery  and  economy  at  the 
same  time.  What  can  we  expect  when  some  say  the  national  debt 
need  never  be  paid  Our  national  debt  is  rapidly  approaching  th«t 
figure  set  as  the  ultimate  danger  point.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  curtail  expenditures.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut 
down  the  bureaus  or  to  remove  the  nonsensical  duplications  exist- 
ing among  the  various  Federal  agencies.  In  its  spending  program, 
as  m  all  of  its  other  programs,  this  administration  is  concerned 
only  with  its  abUity  to  control,  to  regulate,  and  to  regiment  the 
business,  working  hours,  and  the  very  lives  of  the  American  cttl- 
Despite  6  years  of  ptunp  priming  which  ha*  proved  the 
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fallacy  of  New  Deal  economics,  the  people  of  this  country  still 
have  the  will  to  save. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  ready  to  put  Into  operation  a  pro- 
gram of  curtailment  of  Government  expenditures.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  not  deprive  a  single  American  citizen  of  the  necessities 
of  life  The  President  has  been  acclaiming  the  philosophy  of 
sharing  the  wealth  and  bettering  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged 
third,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  the  ad- 
ministration program  will  mean  nothing  else  than  the  sharing  of 
poverty.  The  entire  Nation  will  be  underprivileged.  We  Repub- 
licans stand  ready  to  oiler  the  country  both  recovery  and  reform. 
A  Republican  recovery  will  be  a  real  recovery.  It  will  mean  the 
opening  of  new  opportxinities.  It  will  mean  the  curtailment  of 
the  terrific  tax  burden  imposed  by  the  present  administration.  Its 
reforms  will  be  based  upon  curing  the  evils  of  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  low  morality  which  exist  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. Reoubllcan  reforms  will  not  mean  State  socialism  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  In  New  England,  you  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  majority  of  people  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country  must  realize  that  It  is  no  honor  to  be  in  debt. 

How  has  the  present  administration  solved  the  problem  of  relief? 
Has  there  been  any  real  attempt  to  put  the  unemployed  back  in 
the  channels  of  private  Industry?  The  answer  Is  no.  Let  us  not 
read  the  words  of  our  present  leaders;  let  us  look  at  their  actions. 
When  they  came  Into  power  In  1933  they  undertook  positive  and 
needed  emergency  action.  That  was  called  the  first  New  Deal.  But 
as  time  passed  the  emergency  acts  became  permanent  acts.  Various 
relief  administrations  were  seen  to  have  political  possibilities  that 
were  too  good  to  relinquish.  The  relief  vote  was  an  Important 
asset  in  the  elections  of  1934  and  1936.  The  relief  vote  of  1938  was 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  a  complete  Republican  landslide. 
We  all  know  of  the  "purge"  and  of  the  use  of  relief  money  in  politics 
In  Kentucky,  California,  Tennessee,  and  in  your  neighboring  State 
of  Iowa.  We  all  share  the  open  disgust  of  the  country  at  the  po- 
litical activities  of  the  New  Deal  henchmen  as  they  rode  around  the 
country  capitalizing  on  human  misery.  In  my  estimation,  the  solu- 
tion of  our  relief  problem  is  the  return  of  the  entire  administration 
of  relief  to  the  States  and  localities.  Those  agencies  should  have 
handled  it  from  the  beginning.  Such  a  reform  would  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  see  how  his  money  is  expended  and  to  know  that  most 
of  every  dollar  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  needy  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  administrators,  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  other 
bureaucrats. 

Relief  and  unemployment  are  the  great  issues  before  the  people 
today.  They  are  the  problems  that  must  be  solved.  For  the  last 
decade  they  have  marched  hand  in  hand  through  our  economic 
life.  By  returning  relief  to  the  States  we  can  help  solve  the 
problem  by  cutting  down  the  costs  of  administration  but  that 
Is  not  the  permanent  solution.  The  permanent  solution  of  the 
relief  problem  rests  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. The  problem  of  unemplojrment  can  be  solved  only 
by  encouraging  Industry  and  agricultxire  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Our  Republican  program  does  not  believe  that  business  or  agri- 
culture can  be  induced  to  undertake  its  share  in  taking  up  the 
slack  in  unemployment  by  the  Imposition  of  excessive  taxes,  by 
regimentation  and  excessive  control.  For  5  long  years,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  harping  about  business  recovery  and  about  making 
friends  with  business,  and  about  business  and  Government  sit- 
ting down  at  the  table  together.  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  expounded 
the  beauties  of  a  Government  business  friendship  in  his  recent 
visit  to  Iowa.  Things  which  have  been  said  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  what  the  New  Deal  has  been  doing.  First  it  was  the  N.  R.  A., 
then  It  was  the  A.  A.  A.,  then  It  was  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  then  it  was  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  then  it  was  the 
capital-gains  tax.  Throughout  this  period  there  has  been  spying, 
and  investigating,  and  snooping.  Tliere  has  been  reviling  of 
business  in  every  forum  In  the  land.  The  aggression  which  the 
New  Deal  makes  upon  business  and  civil  rights  Is  always  cloaked 
with  an  aspect  of  humanitarianlsm.  Such  tactics,  however,  cer- 
tainly lend  no  encouragement  to  Industrial  expansion  or  agri- 
cultural development. 

Let  It  not  be  said  that  the  Republicans  approve  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  big  business,  for  that  Is  not  true.  We  do  believe  that  re- 
forms should  be  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  everyone.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  for  instance,  was  a  necessary  reform.  We.  as  a 
party,  believe  in  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining.  We  believe  in 
labor  unions.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  differences  between  in- 
dustry and  labor,  and  between  the  two  great  labor  organizations, 
can  be  better  solved  by  using  methods  of  arbitration  instead  of 
crack-downs — by  using  methods  which  will  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry turning  instead  of  fomenting  strikes  and  shut-downs.  All 
businessmen  are  not  devils,  and  all  labor  leaders  are  not  angels, 
and  should  not  be  so  classified.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
should  be  kept,  but  It  should  be  amended  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  your  own 
Senator  Buskx. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  taken  great  pride  In  Its  leader- 
ship m  social -security  legislation.  There  Is  nothing  new  about 
social  securltv.  It  has  been  practiced  for  years  by  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  Many  aspects  of  social  securltv  were  adopted  by  some 
of  our  States  long  before  the  Federal  social -security  law  was  en- 
acted. During  my  aaministratlon  as  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
we  enacted  social-security  legislation.  In  a  spirit  of  New  England 
thrift,  however,  we  paid  our  bills  and  kept  our  State  budget  in 
balance  at  the  same  time. 

Republicans  tjelleve  in  social  security.  The  Republican  Party 
stands  foursquare  on  the  subject  of  social  security.    We  believe  the 
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between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Here  is  wha«  democracy 
Is  casting  its  light.  We  are  the  best  examples  of  our  times  of 
an  enlightened  democracy.  We  have  not  reached  that  state  by 
trtckerj'  and  by  cajolery.  We  have  not  reached  that  state  by 
searching  for  the  easy  way  out  of  oxir  difficulties.  The  American 
people  are  basically  sound.  They  are  not  fools.  A  few  of  them 
are  lazy.  Some  of  them  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  mortgage  the 
future  to  pay  for  the  pleasxires  of  the  present  than  to  work,  but 
they  know  it  is  wrong.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  present  a  progressive  candidate  and  a  progressive,  workable 
program  which  will  harness  the  opportunities  of  Natiire  and  the 
Initiative  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  more  than  the  highlights  in  this 
brief  talk.  Tliere  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  we  must 
do,  but  we  are  on  the  right  track.  As  a  party,  we  are  alive  and 
we  are  vigoroxis.  and  after  that  display  of  confidence  which  the 
public  gave  us  last  November,  nothing  save  ovu'  own  mistakes  can 
Stop  US  In  our  march  to  victory  in  1940. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP  COLORADO.  ON 
PRESENTATION  OP  GAVEL  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  TAYLOR 
OP  COLORADO  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COLORADO  STATE 
SOCIETY  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  MARCH  17.  1939 


Appropriations  Cammlttee  perfornis  Its  great  tasks  with  diligence 
and  dispatch.  Long  may  be  rule  over  this  Important  committee 
with  wisdom  and  Justice,  holding  in  his  hand  this  beautiful  gavel, 
the  emblem  of  his  high  office. 

Congratulations,  dear  Congressman,  upon  your  mighty 
works,  and  double  congratulations  that  so  many;  loyal  friends 
love  you. 


Protection    of    American    Farmer   and    American 

Labor 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Johnson]  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  gavel  to 
the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor,  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Colorado,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  State  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March 
17,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presentation  remarks  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  thrilled  that  It  is  my  good  fortune  today  to  have  the  very 
great  honor  to  present  to  my  beloved  colleague  £ind  warm  personal 
friend  the  veteran  Congressman  from  the  Centennial  State,  the 
Honorable  E^wabd  T.  Tatlok,  on  behalf  of  the  Consolidated  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  North  Fork  Valley  and  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  Montrose  this  unique  gavel,  symbolic  in  its  composite 
structure  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  his  district  and  conveying  as 
It  does  their  heartfelt  appreciation  and  high  esteem. 

During  his  long,  outstanding  career  of  legislative  service — 12 
years  in  the  Colorado  Senate  and  30  years  In  the  Congress — ^he  has 
accumiilated  hundreds  of  legislative  achievements  in  the  form  of 
statutes  and  constitutional  amendments  to  his  credit.  Silent 
monuments  of  majestic  splendor  and  rugged  strength  dotting  his 
congressional  district — one  of  the  most  scenic  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  America — by  legislative  action  have  been  set  apart  and 
preserved  for  all  time  for  the  recreation  and  pleasure  of  aU  the 
people  through  his  wisdom  and  foresight. 

Ainong  the  more  spectacular  and  fascinating  of  these  memorials 
Is  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Giuinison  National  Monimient.  fittingly 
named  the  Black  Canyon  because  Its  sides  are  of  black  granite  and 
micaceous  schists — rocks  of  the  oldest  known  or  Archean  age.  The 
cedars  on  surrounding  moim tains  are  thousands  of  years  old. 

Peering  down  2,700  feet  of  precipitous  waUs  to  the  very  bottom 
of  this  deep,  narrow  gorge,  enthralled  by  its  compelling  beauty 
of  color,  depth,  and  immensity,  a  strange  feeling  of  insignificance 
of  self  smd  reverence  for  the  Creator  comes  surging  over  one. 
Through  his  legislative  efforts  this  wonderland  belongs  to  all  the 
people  and  will  remain  in  their  natural  state  for  their  perpettial 
enjoyment  and  Inspiration. 

Congressman  Taylor,  this  beautiful  composite  gavel  is  signifi- 
cantly constructed  of  materials  gathered  from  different  sections  of 
the  monument  by  loving,  devoted,  and  admiring  friends  of  yours. 
The  bead  of  the  gavel  is  made  of  red  oedar  from  the  north  edge 
of  the  Black  Canyon.  The  handle  Is  of  mountain  mahogany  from 
the  south  edge.  The  polished  stones  are  from  the  canyon  rims. 
whUe  the  gray  and  pink  unfinished  granite  Is  frcMn  the  canyon 
walls.    The  bands  are.  of  cotirae.  made  from  Colorado  silver. 

A  signal  honor  has  conie  to  Oolorado.  ^ar  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  a  man  from  the  West  has  been  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  position  of 
responalbUlty  secteid  only  to  that  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotue 
enjoys.    Under  ^vwsbd  T.  TaTiXMi,  lU  efflcient  executive  bead,  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF   FI>ORU>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1939 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.  R.  4536,  which  is  designed  to  protect  the  American 
producer,  farmer,  and  vegetable  grower  against  the  low-cost 
production  cf  foreign  products  as  affected  in  the  legislation 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement. 

The  standard  of  living  In  many  foreign  countries  with 
whom  reciprocal-trade  agreements  exist  is  such  that  our 
American  farmers  sire  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing with  farmers  in  foreign  countries. 

As  an  example,  the  farm  laborer  in  Cuba  is  psUd  a  maxi- 
mum wage  of  $1  per  day,  and  actually  is  paid  much  less  than 
this  per  day,  while  the  laborer  on  American  farms  is  paid 
wages  from  $2  per  day  up.  and  his  living  costs,  taxes,  and 
other  expenses  are  higher. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  promulgated  In  1902 
Cuba  is  granted  a  preference  of  20-percent  reduction  of  cus- 
tom duties  during  the  entire  year,  and  under  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  with  Cuba  in  1934  that  country 
is  granted  a  further  reduction  on  various  farm  products  of 
from  20  percent  to  50  percent  frwn  this  reduced  figure.  Por 
instance,  the  1930  tariff  rate  on  tomatoes  is  3  cents  per  poured, 
and  with  the  general  20  percent  reduction  makes  the  duty 
2.4  cents  per  pound.  Then,  under  the  agreement  of  19?4. 
there  is  the  further  reduction  during  December.  January,  and 
February  of  each  year  of  50  percent,  or  a  tariff  rate  during 
those  months  of  1.2  cents  per  pound.  As  to  cucumbers,  the 
rate  is  3  cents  per  pound  under  the  1930  tariff,  and  under 
the  general  tariff  agreement  with  Cuba  this  is  2.4  cents  per 
pound  during  the  entire  year,  with  a  further  reduction  under 
the  1934  reciprocal-trade  agreement  of  25  percent  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  I>ecemt)er,  or  1.8  cents  per  pound. 

Cuba  has  such  climatic  conditions  that  cost  of  living  and 
cost  of  production  expense  are  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States;  and,  in  fact,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
found  in  1930  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  on 
tomatoes  was  about  3  cents  per  pound.  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  much  more  now. 

That  is,  it  cost  the  Cuban  vegetable  grower,  in  1930,  S 
cents  per  pound  less  to  raise  tomatoes  than  it  did  the 
vegetable  grower  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  during  the 
months  when  the  Florida  growers,  and  the  greenhouse 
growers,  raise  vegetables  for  the  American  winter  market, 
to  wit,  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
Cuba  has  the  advantage  of  a  tariff  rate  of  1.2  cents  per 
iwund  when  they  can  raise  them  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  American  vegetable  growers  can.  Thus, 
when  Florida  vegetable  growers  and  American  hothouse 
vegetable  growers  are  raising  and  marketing  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  vegetables  for  the  winter  trade,  they 
must  compete  with  Cuban  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  other 
vegetables  raised  by  low-standard,  peon  labor  and  placed 
oa  the  American  market  in  New  York  by  wmter  transporta- 
tion, which  is  very  cheap,  when  our  own  American  vegetable 
growers  must  use  railroad  or  truck  transportation,  and  pay 
American-standard  living  wages  to  American  labor,  and  OMn- 
pete  with  them  on  the  same  market. 
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What  this  does  to  the  American  vegetable  trade  Is  shown 
by  the  head  line  in  a  vegetable  trade  journal,  which  reads: 

CUBA  PTJTS  A  GREAT  LOAD  OP  TOMATOES   ON    MAEKET— BANG 

The  article  continues: 

Unloads  of  Cuban  tomatoes  reached  the  season's  high  mark  when 
close  to  95  000  lugs  arrived  and  most  sold  at  the  two  sales  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday.  These  offerings  were  almost  double  those  of  a 
year  ago  when  only  57,000  lugs  sold  at  the  two  corresponding  sales. 
Considering  the  heavy  offering,  the  cold  weather,  and  low  quality 
of  most  stock,  nothing  better  could  be  expected  than  the  drop  in 

prices  that  resulted.  „      ^       ..^       .  ♦  •,  m  ♦„ 

Monday  about  43.000  lugs  were  offered,  with  prices  at  $1.10  to 
92  5Q  per  lug  whUe  at  the  same  sale  last  year  29.000  lugs  were  sold, 
raartn-'  from  SI -50  to  $3.40.  Those  receivers  who  had  tomatoes 
tfiar  were  fati^factory  to  buyers  on  Monday  realized  the  better 
prices  while  off  grades  were  In  the  dumps.  On  Wednesday  there 
were  about  48.000  lugs  sold,  with  some  stock  going  as  low  as  $1. 
with  tops  Of  $2  40  per  lug  (lug  la  30  pounds) . 

The  further  consequences  of  this  low  tariff  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  of  America,  a  national  organization  of  American 
vegetable  growers,  having  membership  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  statement  was  made  recently. 

I  quote  Mr.  Brown: 

In  1933  nearly  10.000.000  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  shipped  from 
Florida  alone  during  the  month  of  December;  14.592.000  pounds  in 
January  1934;  and  25.416.000  pounds  in  February  1934.  Tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables  imported  from  Cuba  can  be  raised  also  in 
California  and  Texas  during  these  same  months.  Due  to  the  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba  the  shipments  from  Florida  had  decreased 
la  percent  from  1933  to  1937.  while  shipments  from  Cuba  had 
-  Increased  from  2.516,581  pounds  in  December  1933  to  15.568.000 
pounds  in  1937. 

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables  are  grown  In  hot- 
houses throughout  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  the  Industry 
m  the  United  States  has  a  capital  investment  of  $125,000,000  and 
employs  50.000  people  In  2.100  plants.  All  of  these  plants  face 
financial  ruin  if  the  present  low-tariff  rates  on  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  shipped  in  from  Cuba  are  allowed  to  stand  a  year  or 
two  longer. 

Regarding  this  hothouse  Industry,  which  is  so  disastrously 
affected  along  with  my  Florida  growers,  I  quote  from  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  O.  Keith  Owen,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Hothouse  Vegetable  Growers,  an  organization  of 
hothouse  growers  with  plants  all  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  as  follows: 

The  hothouse  vegetable  Industry  has  an  Investment  in  green- 
houses, land,  and  equipment  of  some  $125,000,000,  and  40.000  to 
50.000  Americans  gain  direct  livelihood  therefrom.  One  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually,  15.000 
cars  of  fertilizer,  and  2.000  cars  of  shipping  containers.  Large 
quantities  of  Insecticides,  chemicals,  seeds,  paint,  and  miscella- 
neous items  are  used  in  the  industry.  The  employment  created  in 
the  mining  of  coal,  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  shipping  con- 
tainers and  miscellaneous  items,  and  the  employment  furnished  to 
employees  of  transportation  companies,  furnish  employment  to 
several  thousand  adaitlonal  American  citizens. 

Under  normal  greenhouse  operation,  a  crop  of  tomatoes,  or  cu- 
cumbers, is  grown  in  the  fall.  Immediately  followed  by  another 
crop,  the  crops  frequently  being  rotated. 

Since  the  existing  trade  agreement  was  effected  with  Cuba,  many 
greenhouse  operators  have  found  it  Impossible  to  grow  two  crops 
per  year,  with  the  result  that  only  one — the  long  spring  crop — 
which  produces  from  January  to  July,  Is  grown.  This  discontin- 
uance has  been  brought  about  by  an  increase  in  Importation  of 
tomatoes  from  Cuba  since  the  effecting  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  in  June  1934. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  act,  Cuba  was  granted  a  reduction 
In  duty  on  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber. January,  and  February,  commencing  in  December  1934.  In 
December  1934  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  tomatoes  from 
Cuba  of  400  percent  over  December  1933.  450  percent  In  1935,  450 
percent  in  1936.  600  percent  In  1937.  and  it  is  estimated  approxi- 
mately 600  percent  in  1938.  December  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant hothouse  tomato  producing  months. 

In  the  case  of  cucumbers,  it  Is  all  3  months — namely.  Decem- 
ber. January,  and  February,  when  the  reduction  in  tariff  under  the 
Cuban  agreement  is  in  effect,  are  important  producing  months. 

The  first  Decemt)er.  January,  and  February  after  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba  was  effected,  an  increase  of  over  50  per- 
cent in  imports  of  cucumbers  took  place.  The  second  year,  an  in- 
crease of  100  percent;  the  third  year,  approximately  150  percent; 
and  a  like  level  of  imports  of  cucumbers  has  been  going  on  since. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  so-called  fall  crop  has  thrown  out  of 
employment  thousands  of  employees,  as  well  as  the  shrinkage  In 
employment  of  coal  miners  and  other  American  workers. 

During  the  first  4  depression  years,  namely.  1930.  1931, 
1932.  and  1933.  one  of  the  plants  in  this  group  alone  paid 


$43,087.44  in  Federal  Income  ;ax.  During  the  first  3  years  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Ciiba,  $6,735.51  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax  was  paid  by  this  company.  In  other  words, 
the  company  in  question  pa  d  an  average  per  year  of  $10.- 
771.86  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  depression  and  before 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreen  ent  with  Cuba,  and  paid  an 
average  of  $2,243.80  annualU  in  Federal  income  tax  during 
the  first  3  years  of  the  recipri  >cal-trade  agreement  with  Cuba. 
This  shows  how  the  National  Treasury  loses  by  reason  of  this 
reciprocal-trade  agreement. 

The  plant  in  question  is  he  largest  plant  of  Its  kind  in 
existence  and  consequently  has  the  lowest  possible  cost  of 
production.  It  is  one  of  tl  e  finest  examples  of  American 
industrial  and  agricultural  ( evelopments  and  should  not  be 

destroyed. 

During  the  past  summer,  t  vo  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
above-mentioned  group  havi;  discontinued  growing  hothouse 
vegetables.  One  of  them  las  been  junked  at  a  total  loss 
to  the  investors  and  the  otier  one  is  lying  idle. 

Since  effecting  the  recipr(  cal-trade  agreement  with  Cuba, 
large  hothouse  producing  pants  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
have  failed  and  are  rotting  to  the  ground,  throwing  labor 
out  of  employment,  as  well  as  almost  total  financial  losses 
to  investors. 

Tvi'o  plants  in  Iowa  are  ( iperating  with  the  assistance  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Cor  joration  loans,  and  several  other 
hothouse  vegetable  producix  g  plants  in  the  country  are  op- 
erating at  losses  and  are  operating  only  on  account  of 
getting  Government  loans. 

The  census  of  1930  shows  386  greenhouses  producing  vege- 
tables in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  bulk  of  these 
greenhouses  have  either  been  torn  down  or  are  lying  idle  at 
the  present  time  due  prim  i pally  to  the  lack  of  ability  to 
compete  with  imported  vege  ;ables  from  Cuba. 

The  hothouse  vegetable  industry  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  originatec  in  or  near  Boston.  Mass. 

Thirty-three  greenhouses  were  torn  down  in  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  this  past  summer  beci  luse  they  could  not  compete  with 
imported  vegetables  from  C  iba. 

To  this  abundant  testimony  of  the  effect  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocal -trade  agreement  could  be  added  the  disastrous 
effect  of  various  other  trad;  agreements  upon  the  American 
farmer  and  vegetable  growe:,  and  the  result  thus  produced  is 
caused  by  the  low  cost  of  production  abroad  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  United  Sta  tes. 

American  labor  cannot  "c  )mpete  with  cheap  foreign  labor, 
and  these  reciprocal-trade  a  jreements,  if  we  are  to  have  them, 
should  at  least  protect  the  American  farmer  and  vegetable 
grower  against  the  diff eren(  e  in  cost  of  living  and  production 
abroad.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  made  a  law  by  this 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  as  j ,  definite,  constructive  aid  toward 
overcoming  the  evil  forces  )f  the  depression  and  restore  our 
American  workers  to  their  ,  obs  in  private  industry. 

I  have  set  forth  today  the  prob!ems  of  many  sections  of  the 
country.  You  will  note  pai  ticular  reference  to  the  West,  the 
Middle  West,  the  Southwi  st,  and  the  Northeast.  I  have 
done  this  to  show  you  that  the  problem  is  not  just  the  prob- 
lem of  the  State  of  Florid  a.  We  are  suffering  acutely  be- 
cause we  feel  the  effects  of  the  competition  in  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  certain  offshore  areas  but  we  are  enlisting  the  aid  of 
those  interested  in  the  farmer,  labor,  and  American  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection  our  farmer  colleague,  Hon.  Virginia  E. 
Jenckes,  a  former  Member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  included  in  the  Ri  cord  of  January  18,  1938,  a  warn- 
ing of  the  effect  upon  the  1  othouse  vegetable-growing  indus- 
try. In  Florida  nature  ha  i  provided  a  hothouse,  nature  has 
given  us  the  soil  and  the  cl  mate.  We  can  produce  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  needs  th?  early  vegetables,  but  to  do  this 
we  should  be  fostered  rath  'r  than  handicapped.  We  cannot 
maintain  the  American  sta  ndard  of  living  and  yet  encourage 
the  importation  of  foodstuf  s  raised  with  cheap  labor  in  com- 
petition with  our  own. 

I  wish  to  urge  the  Meitbers  of  the  House  to  study  this 
particular  problem  and  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  is  fair  and  just  to  al  sections  of  the  Nation. 
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Allocation  of  W.  P.  A.  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1939 


LETTER     AND    STATEMENT     PROM    THE     BUILDINO    IBADES 
CXDUNCIL  OP  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIP. 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  iMXwedure  followed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
in  allocating  funds  to  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  War 
Department,  and  perhaps  other  departments,  which  I  believe 
is  detrimental  to  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades  and  other 
skilled  workers  in  other  trades. 

I  received  today  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Building  Trades  Council  which  I  attach  hereto, 
and  also  a  statement  and  a  resolution  of  that  organization 
showing  the  demoralization  to  the  craftsmen  of  the  building 
trades  growing  out  of  this  destructive  policy  of  W.  P.  A. 

Los  Angeles  BtnLDiNC  Trades  Council, 

Lea  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  11,  1939. 
Hon.  Cabl  Hinshaw, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  CONCRESSB4AN  HiNSHAW :  EnclosBd  you  win  find  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  which  we  believe  Is  self-explanatory. 

We  would  appreciate  your  full  cooperation  and  assistance  In  this 
matter,  as  we  feel  sure  that  the  construction  industry  cannot 
carry  on  under  its  present  btirden  and  will  eventually  be  torn 
asunder  with  wage  scales  and  standards  destroyed  because  of 
the  partially  trained  men  who  have  been  used  and  given  so  much 
protection  on  W.  P.  A.  being  thrown  Into  the  labor  market. 

It  appears  to  the  undersigned  and  the  coiincil  that  Instead  of 
curtailing  the  activities  of  W.  P.  A.,  they  are  broadening  so  much 
that  at  the  present  time  claxises  are  being  inserted  in  speclflca- 
tions  on  governmental  contracts  which  have  been  won  by  private 
contractors,  providing  that  the  private  contractor  must  employ 
all  labor  from  W.  P.  A.  relief  rolls  which  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict has  created  havoc  and  left  our  regularly  trained  building 
tradesmen  walUng  the  street  while  private  contractors  are  forced 
to  employ  Incompetents  from  W.  P.  A.  relief  rolls,  thereby  placing 
a  premium  on  relief  workers  to  the  exclusion  of  free,  indep>endent 
building  tradesmen  who  have  foUowed  the  construction  Industry 
for  their  entire  lives  and  It  Is  the  only  business  they  have. 

Trusting  that  you  wiU  give  youi  full  support  In  this  matter  and 
with  best  wishes.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly. 

C.  J.  Hacgeett, 
Secretary,  Los  Anqeles  Building  and 

Construction  Trades  Council. 

After  receiving  a  report  from  its  employment  and  organizing 
committee,  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  In  its  regular  meeting  held  on  March  2,  1939.  instructed 
Its  committee  and  officials  of  the  council  to  use  every  fair  and  legal 
means  in  their  power  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  proper  officials 
In  the  State  and  Nation,  the  conditions  which  are  now  existing 
and  have  been  existing  becaxise  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  this  district. 

The  councU  Is  convinced,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  steadily  and  surely  caxislng  great  havoc 
and  Injustice  in  the  bxillding  and  construction  Industry  due  to 
Its  Interference  In  the  natural  functioning  of  the  Industry  and 
Instead  of  relieving  unemployment,  as  it  was  orlglnaUy  set  up  to 
do.  it  Is,  by  its  methods  and  because  it  is  doing  work  with  relief 
labor  that  Is  normally  performed  by  the  industry  Itself  In  Its  usual 
function,  throwing  more  independent  and  union  building-trades 
men  on  relief  rolls  due  to  the  fact  that  various  governmental 
subdivisions  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  to  them- 
selves by  having  their  construction  projects  performed  by  W.  P.  A. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  W.  P.  A.  was  Inducting 
thousands  of  workmen  Into  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry and  there  training  them  to  become  buUdlng  tradesmen  In 
every  craft  in  the  Industry  and  glutting  the  market  which  Is  already 
oversuppHed  with  building  tradesmen.  In  addition  to  being  sup- 
ported by  W.  P.  A.,  these  partially  trained  mechanics  are  permitted 
to  work  on  private  Jobs  when  their  allotted  n\imt>er  of  hours  are 
completed  with  W.  P.  A.,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  this 
department  to  prevent  Its  clients  from  accepting  work  in  private 
emp:ovment  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  employed  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects,  which  private  employment  is  taken  for  a  wage  scale  far 
less  than  Is  paid  to  union  building  tradesmen  or  is  recognized  as 
prevailing  In  a  particular  district. 


In  view  of  these  facts  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  great 
injiiry  sustained  by  the  building  and  construction  industry,  it  was 
regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  resolution  be 
adopted;  that  copies  be  sent  to  President  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  President  Mclnemey,  of  the  building  and 
construction  trades  depertment;  the  officers  of  all  State  councils 
and  federaUons.  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
California. 

"Whereas  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  In  the  meth- 
ods pursued  by  W.  P.  A.  In  the  field  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry  wherein  W.  P.  A.  Is  setting  up  construction 
projects  in  direct  competition  to  those  engaged  In  the  Indvistry 
and  on  which  projects,  due  to  the  reg\ilaUon  provided.  It  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  regxilar  buUding-trades  mechanics,  who 
have  spent  their  life  In  the  industry,  to  be   certified;   and 

"WTiereas  the  W.  P.  A.  Is.  by  its  meUiods  of  operation,  training 
men  to  become  building  tradesmen  to  the  great  detriment  of 
those  already  engaged  in  that  industry,  which  Industry  Is  al- 
ready glutted  with  a  surplus  of  mechanics  due  to  lack  of  private 
construction  work  and  curtailment  of  P.  W.  A.  activities;   and 

"Whereas  the  different  political  subdivisions  of  Government,  such 
as  the  several  States.  counUes.  cities,  and  townships  are  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  grants  to  do  construction  proj- 
ects under  W.  P.  A.  conditions  when  such  construction  jirojects 
would  normally  be  done  by  the  contractor  engaged  in  the  industry 
who  would  employ  regular  and  properly  trained  building  and 
construction  mechanics:   and 

"Whereas  it  Is  our  belief  that  the  P.  W.  A.,  through  Ite  afore- 
said activities,  is  greatly  retarding  the  recovery  of  the  building- 
trades  industry,  and  by  this  said  slowing  up  of  the  second  largest 
Industry  In  this  Nation,  Is  hindering  the  entire  business  recov- 
ery;   and 

"Whereas  W.  P.  A.  is  further  encroaching  on  private  initiative  and 
replacing  regularly  trained  building-trades  mechanics  by  recently 
inserting  in  War  Department  contracts  a  provision  that  relief  labor 
"must"  be  emplojed.  thereby  placing  a  premium  on  men  who  are 
on  relief  and  who  are  not  building  tradesmen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
regtilar  building -trades  mechanics  who  have  spent  their  life  in  the 
Industry:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  that  when  the  next  appropriation 
for  W.  P.  A.  Is  made  that  it  specifically  specify  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  be  used  for  financing  any  building  or  construction 
projects  which  are  commonly  recognized  as  coming  within  the  con- 
struction field;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  all  construction  work  be  brought  under  P.  W.  A. 
and  a  proper  appropriation  be  made  to  enlarge  the  activities  of 
P.  W.  A.;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  officials  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  buUdlng -trades  depart- 
ment, as  weU  as  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  this  State,  urging 
their  cooperation  In  the  above  resolution  to  prevent  further  destruc- 
tion and  deterioration  of  the  building  and  construction  Industry. 

"Unanimously  adopted  March  2,  1939. 

"C.  J.  Haocx«tt, 
"Secretary -Treasurer,  L.  A.  Building  and 

"Construction  Trades  Council." 


Twenty  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROli  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  OF  FEBRUARY 

26,    1939 

I 


Mr.  SCHAPE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  26.  1939: 

Twenty  years  ago  at  this  time  representatives  of  our  Government 
were  sitting  at  a  peace  table  In  Paris.  The  World  War  had  ended 
In  the  previous  autumn.  We  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.     We  had  saved  the  democracies. 

This  Nation  had  gone  into  that  war  in  good  faith.  We  had  stood 
for  more  pushing  around,  more  humiliation  than  ever  before  In 
our  history.  When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  stay  out.  Congress 
recognized  that  war  was  being  made  on  us.    And  we  went  In. 

We  went  In  and  In  good  faith.  For  the  "little  peoples"  of  this 
country,  the  men  and  women  of  our  farms  and  otir  factories.  It 
was  a  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  It  was  a  war 
to  banish  autocracy.  It  was  a  "war  to  end  wars."  And  they  gave 
the  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Twenty  years  ago  at  this  time  autocracy  bad  capitulated.  The 
figurehead  of  autocracy,  the  German  Kaiser,  had  fled  ignominlously 
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And  now  ova  repre- 


into  Holland.     Democracy  was  triumphant 
sentatlves  sat  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris. 

Our  representatives  asked  nothing  for  this  country.  They  asked 
onlv  that  a  Just  peace  be  made.  They  asked  that  the  peace  be  as 
ffi  as  possible  tTthe  defeated  peoples  as  well  as  to  the  yictorloi^^ 
And  thenthey  learned  of  the  secret  treaties  our  Allies  had  made 
^ong  themselves.  Then  the  "little  peoples"  of  this  a)untry  learned 
of  the  aereements  and  commitments  their  allies  had  made  to  dis- 
tribute among  themselves  the  lands  and  goods  and  possessions  of 

"'ThJS'^Sr^^ments,  of  course,  were  perfectly  legaL  They  complied 
With  international  law.  They  hadn't  been  made  behind  our  backs. 
They  had  been  made  before  we  got  Into  the  war.  Only  we  hadn  t 
been  told  about  them.    At  least,  not  the  "little  peoples     of  our 

^^No^*ed  to  go  back  and  recall  the  details  of  the  bickerings  around 
the  peace  table.  No  need  to  recall  how  President  Wilson.  In  dl^st. 
sailed  for  home  In  the  midst  of  the  quarreling  among  these  Euro- 
pean victors  over  what  each  was  to  get.  Wisdom,  it  seemed,  dic- 
tated that  we  return  to  the  peace  table  and  do  the  best  we  coiUd. 

Wilson  went  back.  ,  ,  ,   ,       4.1.  *  •♦  v„^ 

So  the  spoUs  were  divided,  with  Italy  complaining  that  It  had 
been  cheated  In  the  division.  Of  course.  It  wasn't  simply  a  matter 
of  taking  a  crayon  and  recolorlng  the  map.  Into  the  bargaining 
"entered  the  play  and  Interplay  of  International  and  national 
Jealousies  the  demands  of  minorities,  that  new  Idea  called  the 
•self -determination"  of  peoples,  and  rewards  demanded  for  services 
rendered  by  this  and  that  racial  group  in  the  hour  when  the  French 
and  English  allies  had  been  hard  pressed.  In  the  end,  however.  It 
was  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

We  asked  nothing.  We  refused  to  be  cajoled  Into  taking  man- 
dates" over  territory  that  nobody  else  at  the  victors'  table  wanted. 
At  our  insistence,  provisions  were  written  Into  the  treaty  for  revis- 
ing terms  and  possibly  for  returning  possessions  to  the  defeated  as 
time  should  heal  the  animosities  of  war.  We  came  home  empty- 
handed,  except  for  the  I  O  U's  our  allies  had  given  ua  for  the 
billions  we  had  lent  them.  .    .    ^      ^        ^.^        ,  j 

•  We  thought,  some  of  us,  that  as  the  hatreds  of  conflict  cooled, 
the  machinery  for  revising  the  bitter  terms  of  the  treaty  would 
be  set  in  motion.  And  then  America,  Its  people  wearied  of  the 
whole  business,  turned  Its  back  on  Europe.  The  weight  of  our 
Influence  for  revision  was  lost.  The  weight  of  our  Influence  for 
collective  security  was  lost. 

Soon  Germany  began  to  wiggle  out  of  Its  obligations.  France 
and  England  drew  the  cords  tighter.  The  defeated  were  to  be 
kept  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty.  Did  Germany  want  to  form 
a  trade  union^  with  Austria,  that  both  might  breathe  easier? 
France  said  "No."  Better  were  It  that  Austria  should  be  given 
another  loan  of  British  pounds  and  French  francs.  Good  money 
sent  after  bad.  And  the  day  was  only  postponed  until  Germany 
grew  desperate  enough  rtnd  strong  enough  to  take  Austria. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  our  representatives  pulled  their 
chairs  up  to  the  peace  table  to  write  th-  treaty  which  was  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Jutt  20  years.  And  again 
we  hear  the  talk  that  America  mxist  "save  the  democracies." 

Our  old  I  O  U  friends.  France  and  England,  are  In  trouble  again. 
They  have  grimly  held  to  the  gains  of  the  peace  table.  And  In 
the  Germany  from  which  was  driven  autocracy  as  represented 
In  the  person  of  a  Hohenzollern  who  was  called  the  Kaiser,  is  a 
new  autocracy  represented  by  the  person  of  a  Hitler,  who  is  called 

the  Fuehrer.  .  ,     .         , 

We  must  "lift  democracy  high  above  the  ugly  truculence  of 
autocracy,"  said  President  Roosevelt,  sailing  to  review  the  Navy 
in  Its  Caribbean  maneuvers. 

"lAtt  democracy  above  autocracy." 

"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

How  similar  they  sound. 

We  are  told  that  there  isn't  room  enough  in  the  world  for  both 
Fascist  states  and  democracies.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  "clash  of  ideologies."  Yet.  geographically.  It's  a  wide 
world  And  we  lived  a  good  many  generations  in  a  world  with  Rus- 
sian czars,  whose  ideology  was  anything  but  compatible  with 
democracy.  ,,     „    „ 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  these  days  in  which  we  live?  Some  who 
can  take  the  long  view  believe  that  the  World  War  was  Just  the  first 
skirmish  in  a  series  of  upheavals  and  violent  adjustments  in  the 
relations  of  men,  adjustments  that  will  stretch  over  a  century.  But 
nowhere  do  we  hear  of  a  people  who  want  war.  They  all  pray  for 
peace.  Yet  we  all  seem  as  helpless  to  resist  the  cturent  of  events  as 
a  cork  floating  on  a  stream. 

What  lies  m  the  futvire  none  can  foresee.  Should  the  turn  of 
events  bring  war  again  to  our  doors  we  shall  again  give  a  good 
account  of  ourselves.  We  shall  again  give  the  full  measure  of 
devotion. 

But  whoever  cherishes  democracy  should  realize  that  no  nation 
will  emerge  from  another  world  conflict  without  a  dictator  at  its 
head.  No  nation  will  be  able  to  survive  the  ruin  and  decay  of  an- 
other such  struggle,  with  Its  depressions  and  unemployment  and 
wreckage  of  trade,  and  its  destruction  of  national  wealth,  except 
under  dictatorship. 

In  these  20  years  we  ought  to  have  learned  some  things.  We 
ought  to  have  learned  to  be  very  careful  not  to  be  Jockeyed  Into  a 
corner  from  which  there  Is  no  escape  except  through  war  We 
ought  not  allow  ourselves  to  t>e  tJalked  Into  a  fury  over  "ideologies' 
and  other  people's  ways  of  government. 
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,   VA..   NEWSPAPER   OF   SEP- 
24,  1938 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washingtoi  i.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 


Department  appropriation  bill 
:>am  in  the  State  of  Washing- 


ton, I  believe  it  would  be  helj  ful  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  an  easterner,  in  whi  :h  he  ably  describes  that  great 


column   entitled   "The   "World 


Around  Us,"  published  on  September  24,  1938,  in  an  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  newspaper.  The]  author  is  Mr.  O.  J.  Schuster, 
well-known  journalist  and  wr  ter.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
The  Grand  Coulee  In  the  State  of  Washington  Is  a  stupendoxis 
spectacle  and  attracts  many  n  otorists  each  summer;  but  few 
of  them  get  so  much  as  a  glimpa  i  of  the  mystery  and  wonder  that 
hedge  about  this  dry  river  bed  over  which,,  ages  ago.  flowed  the 
Columbia  River,  a  river  a  thausand  times  greater  than  the 
Columbia  is  today.  Few  tourii  ts  are  students  of  geology,  and 
as  yet  the  Government  fumisles  no  trained  guides  In  Grand 
Coulee  to  instruct  the  visitors  ai  id  so  the  mighty  chasm  In  which 
Is  written  one  of  the  greatest  mystery  stories  of  the  American 
continent  remains  to  them  a  cU  sed  book. 

The  Coulee  Dam  over  the  Col  umbia  River  is  not  In  the  Grand 
Coulee.  The  dam  Is  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great  gorge 
and  a  hill  more  than  a  thousard  feet  high  separates  the  present 
course  of  the  Columbia  from  the  entrance  to  Coulee.  Many 
thousands  of  years  ago  a  mas  live  ice  sheet  covered  the  whole 
region.  In  fact  covered  not  only  the  northern  half  of  the  United 
States  but  all  of  Canada  and  a  vast  area  around  the  North  Pole 
and  beyond  It.  More  than  a  mile  In  thickness  in  many  places, 
this  gigantic  glacier  plowed  its  way  over  the  hills  and  through 
valleys,  moving  slowly  but  Inesistibly.  The  climate  gradually 
grew  warmer,  the  glacier  reced«d.  and  the  melting  snow  and  Ice 
formed  rivers  of  mighty  propo;  tions.  The  most  gigantic  of  all 
these  glacial  rivers  was  the  C{  lumbia  when  It  was  forced  out 
of  Its  old  channel  and  flowe<  through  the  great  gorge,  now 
called  the  Grand  Coulee,  more  than  50  miles  long  and  at  some 
jKJints  more  than  5  miles  wide.  When  the  ice  sheet  had  vanished 
the  Columbia  was  again  dive  "ted  in  its  course  and  retvimed 
to  its  old  bed.  leaving  Grand  Cc  ulee  high  and  dry. 

Motoring  along  the  length  )f  Grand  Coulee,  from  the  dam 
southward,  the  thoughtful  stuc  ent  may  dimly  conceive  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  it  must  ha  ve  presanted  in  prehistoric  times 
when  it  was  the  bed  of  the  Coli  imbia.  Geologists  tell  us  that  the 
"most  gigantic  waterfall  in  all  geological  history"  was  located  in 
It.  the  volume  of  water  surging  over  it  being  at  least  40  times 
that  which  now  tumbles  over  Niagara  Falls.  The  traveler  sees 
only  the  dry  falls,  located  about  30  miles  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Coulee.  Here  a  volume  o '  water  more  stupendous  than  that 
of  any  other  known  river  of  present  or  past  time  dropped  over  a 
ledge  5  miles  wide,  in  a  mile  a  nd  a  half  of  Its  width  It  tumbled 
over  a  sheer  cliff  417  feet  high. 

As  a  conservation  project  the  I^oulee  Dam  dwarfs  all  other  plants 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  Now  lere  else  In  the  world  can  a  plant 
of  like  proportions  evet  be  bt  ilt.  Its  capacity  will  be  2.700.000 
horsepower — more  than  Boulde-  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals  and  all 
other  Federal  plants  combined.  Although  the  Columbia  River  is 
now  only  a  midget  compared  to  JFhat  it  was  when  it  flowed  through 
the  Grand  Coulee  It  still  carries  five  times  as  much  water  at  Coulee 
Dam  as  the  Colorado  does  at  Boulder  Dam.  The  whole  project, 
electric  and  irrigation,  will  cosi  about  $400,000,000.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  self -liquidating  investment,  paying  for  Itself  from  the 
sale  of  current  and  of  water  rlj  hts. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  will  pass  before  the  Irrigation  part  of 
the  project  will  have  reached  its  maximum  service.  During  the 
next  25  years  the  Columbia  Bisin.  now  a  desert,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultun  il  areas  of  the  country.  A  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  with  ver  '  fertile  soil,  adequately  irrigated, 
will  support  and  make  prospera  as  half  a  million  people — five  times 
as  many  as  In  the  whole  Sta  e  of  Nevada.  Under  the  Govern- 
ment's conservation  program,  tl  le  land  in  this  basin  wlU  be  divided 
Into  small  tracts  and  sold  to  a  ctual  farmers.  Towns  and  villages 
will  spring  up.  Electrification  will  be  universal.  It  Is  no  more 
to  be  expected  that  visitors  t<i  Grand  Coulee  can  envisage  what 
developments  it  will  bring  in  tl  le  next  25  years  than  the  American 
people  could  foresee  the  autoitioblle  of  today  when  they  beheld 
Henry  Ford's  first  motor  cohtriptlon  jolt  along  the  road. 
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Give  the  District  of  Columbia  Debtor  a  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16, 1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3.  1939,  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  72,  a  bill  which  if  passed  would  give  to  the 
judgment  debtors,  mortgagors,  and  subsequent  lien  holders 
the  right  of  redemption  from  a  sale  of  real  estate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  a  judgment  creditor  or  mortgagee 
after  execution  or  foreclosure  sale.  Most  of  the  States  in 
this  Union  now  have  some  kind  of  a  period  of  redemption. 
This  period  extends  all  the  way  from  3  to  6  months  up  to 
from  1  to  3  years.  That  is,  after  the  sale  the  owner  of  the 
property  may  recover  it  if  he  pays  the  amount  of  the  indebt- 
edness plus  interest  plus  expenses  of  foreclosure.  Yet  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  ought  to  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation,  we  find  that  there  is  no  right  of  redemption,  not 
even  a  day.  This  bill  would  give  a  l-3rear  period  of 
redemption. 

I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  get  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  72. 
In  the  previous  sessions  of  Congress  I  repeatedly  tried  to  get 
hearings  on  this  bill  without  success.  I  shall  renew  my  en- 
deavors. The  time  has  come  that  we  ought  to  at  least  be 
patriotic  enough  and  honorable  enough  to  give  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  smd  home  owners  in  this  District  an  opjwrtunity 
to  protect  their  interest  in  case  of  misfortune. 

I  appeal  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  after  they  have 
read  these  remarks,  to  read  H.  R.  72.  This  bill  is  patterned 
after  some  of  the  laws  that  exist  in  other  States.  It  is  rea- 
sonable and  just. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  has  been  taking  place 
In  the  city  of  Washington  during  the  past  10  years  in  this 
connection.  And  this  is  in  no  way  an  unusual  example.  It 
Is  typical  of  himdreds  of  similar  instances.  It  concerns  a 
realty-holding  company  organized  in  this  city  in  1927  to  pur- 
chase local  residential  and  apartment  properties.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  was  capable,  and  with  an  assured 
income  from  its  real-estate  holdings,  the  stockholders  had 
reason  to  believe  their  investment  would  be  safe  and  profit- 
able. The  properties  were  mortgaged  for  about  one-half 
of  their  value. 

Then  came  the  depression,  with  its  adverse  effect  on  real 
estate,  and  all  other  unfavorable  developments  incident  to 
the  past  10  years.  We  all  know  there  were  times  when  it 
was  impossible  to  refinance  any  loan  on  real  estate,  and  un- 
less the  mortgagee  would  renew  the  existing  loan  the  prop- 
erty would  go  under  the  hammer.  Remedial  legislation  was 
passed  in  most  of  the  States  and  moratorium  became  a 
household  word  throughout  the  Nation,  but  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  distressed 
mortgagors. 

Powerful  organizations  saw  to  that,  and  the  local  strong- 
arm  squad  stood  in  the  way.  Of  course,  many  holders  of 
mortgages  acted  fairly  and  honorably  throughout  this 
period,  but  srou  all  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  fraud  and  sharp  practice  which  could  and  should 
have  been  prevented.  However,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
distressed  mortgagors  in  Washington,  D.  C,  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Foreclosures  are  seldom  a  matter  of  court  action  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  are  effected  through  a  sale  of 
the  mortgaged  property  by  trustees  to  whom  the  property 
is  transferred  by  the  borrower  for  the  protection  of  the  note- 
holders. The  customary  period  for  real-estate  loans  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  3  years,  with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, so  that  lenders  have  only  a  short  period  to  wait 
before  putting  thumb  screws  on  the  borrower  if  they  so 
elect.  During  the  peist  10  years  thousands  of  deeds  have 
been  recorded  in  Washington,  representing  properties  taken 


over  by  mortgagees  or  their  agents  at  distress  prices.  Often 
suits  for  deficiency  judgment  are  instituted  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  debt. 

Among  the  properties  purchased  by  the  real-estate  com- 
pany to  which  I  refer  was  the  Meridian  Hill  Apartments, 
situated  near  Meridian  Park  in  a  preferred  residential  section 
in  Washington.  This  property  cost  the  company  in  excess  of 
$100,000  in  1927.  It  was  then  assessed  at  more  than  $80,000. 
Now  let  us  trace  the  history  of  this  property  and  judge  for 
ourselves  whether  or  not  remedial  legislation  is  necessary. 
•Rie  original  loan  of  $60,000  at  6'2-percent  interest  on  the 
Meridian  Hill  Apartments  had  been  placed  on  this  property 
by  one  of  the  oldest  mortgage  corporations  in  Washington. 
This  loan  represented  from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  premises.  The  trust  or  mortgage  notes  securing  the  In- 
debtedness were  sold  by  the  mortgage  company  to  investors, 
and  in  determining  all  questions  affecting  the  loan  the  mort- 
gage company  acted  as  their  agent. 

The  Mei  idian  Hill  Apartments  had  few  vacancies,  and  the 
net  income  was  sufficient  to  show  an  annual  relum  on  the 
investment.  Every  3  years  when  the  loan  became  due  It  was 
renewed  by  a  written  agreement  with  the  mortgage  company. 
When  the  loan  matured  in  1931,  as  a  condition  to  its  exten- 
sion the  owner  was  compelled  to  awx>int  the  mortgage  com- 
pany exclusive  agent  to  manage  the  property  and  impound 
the  rents,  for, which  the  mortgage  company  exacted  a  fee  of 
5  percent  of  the  gross  income  as  rental  commissions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  renewal  fees  and  charges.  This  gave  the  mort- 
gage company  complete  supervision  Of  the  apartments  and 
the  determination  of  the  rent  schedules,  as  well  as  the  control 
of  all  income,  repairs,  and  improvements  to  the  premises. 
Their  total  fees  and  commissions  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
and  extension  date  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  1934  the  notes  were  renewed  in  a  like  manner,  but 
when  the  loan  was  extended  in  1937  the  mortgage  company 
insisted  upon  an  annual  curtail  of  at  least  $2,500  on  the 
principal.  At  this  time  the  original  loan  of  $60,000  had  been 
reduced  to  $50,000.  Based  on  previous  earnings  the  Me- 
ridian Hill  Apartments  could  readily  support  this  amortiza- 
tion if  the  mortgage  company's  management  proved  to  be 
economical  and  efficient. 

Despite  the  heavy  overhead  during  the  last  half  of  1937 
the  net  earnings  of  the  apartments  were  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expenses,  renewal  fees,  commissions,  taxes,  insur- 
ance premiums,  upkeep,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage,  to- 
gether with  a  semiannual  reduction  of  $1,250  paid  on  the 
principal  in  January  1938.  but  during  the  next  6  months  in 
some  manner  which  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  a  large 
number  of  vacancies  occurred  and  the  property  failed  by 
$996  to  earn  the  July  curtail. 

•Hie  trustee,  who  was  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
mortgage  company,  proceeded  to  advertise  the  property  for 
sale,  and  notice  of  an  auction  was  prominently  placed  on 
the  premises.  This  action  seriously  impaired  Its  marketabil- 
ity, and  prevented  the  owner  from  making  a  sale  then  in 
a  process  of  negotiation.  At  the  public  auction  there  was 
but  one  bid  and  the  property  was  purchased  by  attorneys 
for  the  mortgage  company  at  $49,000.  which  is  $14,250  below 
the  present  assessed  value. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  mortgage  com- 
pany has  continued  to  manage  the  property  since  the  fore- 
closure, and  the  large  number  of  vacant  apartments  existing 
prior  to  the  sale  were  promptly  rented  afterward  by  the 
mortgage  management. 

If  the  bill  introduced  by  me  had  been  enacted  into  law 
the  loss  of  this  property  could  not  have  occurred  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  realty  company  would  not  have  been 
deprived  of  their  property  by  legal  legerdemain. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  foreclosure 
can  be  consummated  in  2  weeks,  and  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty has  no  equity  of  redemption.  The  owner  may  not  even 
know  of  the  sale,  as  the  only  notice  required  is  a  series  of 
brief  announcements  in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers. 
Usually  the  property  is  bought  in  by  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage. The  sale  extinguishes  all  right,  title,  and  interest  the 
owner  has  in  the  property.     It  is  the  most  indefensible 
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system  ever  devised  to  protect  the  lender,  and  is  an  invitation 
to  the  unscrupulous  to  take  advantage  of  the  borrower  under 
conditions  similar  to  that  to  which  I  refer. 

In  this  instance  the  owner  of  the  property  appealed  to 

the  court  for  an  Injunction  to  prevent  the  sale,  and  alleged 

that  the  mortgage  company  by  its  mismanagement,  excessive 

'  fees,  and  wrongful  conduct  had  brought  about  the  default  in 

the  payment  of  the  curtail. 

The  following  allegations  are  taken  from  the  brief  and 
transcript  of  record  fUed  in  the  action  against  the  mortgage 
company:  It  is  alleged  that  the  mortgage  company  made  arbi- 
trary reductions  in  the  rent  schedules,  which  they  refused  to 
change  at  the  request  of  the  owner.  That  they  wrote  msur- 
ance  policies  through  their  own  agencies  in  excessive  amounts 
and  forms  which  were  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
loan:  they  were  extravagant,  wasteful,  and  generally  mis- 
managed the  property. 

The  realty  company  wrote  letters  of  protest,  but  was  power- 
less to  prevent  the  mortgage  company  from  taking  advantage 
of  their  position  as  agent  under  the  contract  renewing  the 
loan.  ReUef  was  refused  by  the  lower  court,  and  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
established  a  record  without  parallel  in  the  entire  Nation  in 
the  matter  of  failure  to  grant  any  relief  to  distressed  mort- 
gagors during  the  past  10  years.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  sort  of  thing  shall  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Is  it  not  high  time  we  put  a  stop  to  this  racket  at  the  National 
Capital,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  of  America? 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Tennessee  Taxpayers  Association: 

Tennessee  Taxpayers'  Association,  Inc., 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  March  18.  1939. 

De.^r  Mr.  Dondero:  Congressional  consideration  and  appropriate 
action  appear  to  be  required  If  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  to  obtain 
a  sound,  equitable  solution  of  one  of  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing them. 

In  brief,  the  problem  requiring  your  aid  In  its  solution  Is  this: 

Privately  owned  electric  utilities  have  been  one  of  the  large  tax- 
payers in  93  of  Tennessee's  95  counties  and  In  more  than  140  of  the 
municipalities.  Approximately  90  percent  of  these  properties  have 
been  or  are  being  purchased  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  related  local  electric  distributing  agencies  which  are  being 
created. 

The  purchase  of  these  utility  properties  by  public  agencies  brings 
otxr  SUte  and  local  government  in  Tennessee  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  the  $3,500,000  of  annual  revenues  which  will 
be  lo«  through  the  exemption  of  these  properties  from  taxation 
\inless  remedial  legislation  Is  promptly  enacted. 

The  taxes  now  being  paid  on  properties  which  have  already 
passed  or  will  pass  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  passing  to  municipal  distributing  agencies) 
will  require  replacement  in  76  of  the  95  counties.  In  a  number  of 
counties  the  revenues  lost  represent  from  15  to  40  percent  of 
the  county's  entire  property  tax  revenue.  And  in  Tennessee  as 
in  most  of  the  States  property  tax  is  the  principal  revenue  depend- 
ence of  local  government. 

Since  Tennessee's  constitution  makes  our  counties  and  munici- 
palities largely  and  fixedly  dependent  upon  this  property  tax,  the 
utility  tax  problem  facing  the  people  of  our  State  resolves  itself 
Into  choosing  one  of  two  alternatives.    These  are: 

1.  Increasing  heavily  the  taxes  levied  upon  homes,  farms,  and 
other  taxable  property  of  rural  and  urban  people  in  order  to  pre- 
sent consumers  of  electric  current  with  a  second  and  in  this  case 
au  artlflclally  created  reduction  in  electric  rates;  or 
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Baiixt,   President. 
R.  PouDER,  Executive  Secretary. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OJ  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16. 1939 
Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bituminous  ^ 
Coal  Commission  has  come   n  for  its  share  of  censure  and 
criticism  during  the  2  years  )f  its  existence  under  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Act  of  1937.    In  my  opinion  the  greater  portion 
of  such  criticism  is  immerited.    I  say  this  because  I  have 
gone  at  some  length  to  cheiik  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  this  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  minimum  irices  and  marketing  rules  and 
regulations  provided  for  unc  er  section  4  of  the  act  are  not 
now  in  effect.  However,  al  egations  that  this  Commission 
has  been  unduly  taidy  in  cai rying  out  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  act  are  unjustified.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  Coal  Commission  are  no  different  from  anybody  setting 
forth  on  an  undertaking  whi(  h  has  little  precedent  or  experi- 
ence to  follow.  This  Comnission  was  confronted  with  an 
uncharted  and  unmarked  ( ourse,  and,  of  necessity,  must 
make  its  own  precedents  and  gain  its  own  experience. 

Congress  has  laid  down  ii  the  act  standards  which  the 


Commission  must  follow.    It 


las  been  demonstrated  there  are 


no  short  cuts  in  the  procedire  necessary  to  put  into  effect 


the  standards  Congress  has 


cedure  in  the  administration 
The  Coal  Commission  has 


decreed.    The  Supreme  Court, 


as  well  as  other  Federal  coui  ts,  have  insisted  on  orderly  pro- 


of acts  such  as  the  Coal  Act. 
recognized  the  worth  of  the  re- 
quirement of  orderly  and  1(  gal  procedure  in  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regulations. 
It  has  carefully  and  method  cally  for  more  than  a  year  pro- 
put  into  effect  the  mandates  of 
the  courts.    No  detail  has  been 


ceeded  on  practical  lines  to 
Congress  and  the  decrees  of 


disregarded.  No  step  necessi  ,ry  to  be  taken  has  been  avoided. 
Time  has  been  precious  to  i  failing  industry,  but  time  has 
been  sacrificed  only  to  insuie  a  permanent  cure  to  the  most 
pain-wracked  industry  in  th  e  entire  country. 
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This  Commission  has  not  been  immindful  of  the  millions 
invested  in  the  capital  structure  of  the  coal  industry.  It 
has  not  been  callous  to  the  hundieds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  It  is  these  very  things  that  inspire 
the  Commission  to  beware  of  the  many  pitfalls;  to  avoid  un- 
stable ground;  to  so  conduct  the  administration  of  the  act 
that  in  the  end  the  industry  may  be  stabilized  on  a  firm 
basis  and  enjoy  a  structure  of  prices  not  subject  to  attack 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  unfair  to  any  producer  or 
any  consumer,  or  from  that  small  minority  of  producers 
that  is  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  act  because  they  feel 
they  can  live  without  it,  to  the  detriment,  no  doubt,  of  the 
great  majority  of  producers  who  cannot  realize  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  Coal  Commission  is  now  on  the  eve  of  instituting 
procedure  looking  toward  the  final  establishment  of  coordi- 
nated minimum  prices  in  all  common  consuming  markets 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  long  since  determined  the 
weighted  average  of  the  total  costs  required  by  the  act, 
which  involved  incalculable  computations  and  reconcilia- 
tions. The  district  boards  have  proposed  initial  prices  based 
on  these  costs,  and  the  Commission  has  made  findings  of 
facts  and  conclusions  as  a  basis  for  the  coordination  of 
minimum  prices  into  all  common  consuming  markets. 

These  steps  have  required  exhaustive  hearings  in  which 
all  Interested  parties  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
In  the  hearings  previously  held  on  minimum  prices  and 
marketing  rules  and  regulations  each  member  of  the  bitumi- 
nous-coal code  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  protest,  and 
to  be  heard  on  his  protest,  any  action  of  his  district  board. 

In  fact,  each  party  at  interest,  whether  or  not  a  producer 
of  bituminous  coal,  is  given  an  equitable  opportunity  by  the 
Commission  under  the  democratic  processes  of  the  act  to 
present  factual  evidence.  Rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Commission,  which  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  all  concerned  of  the  impartial  character 
of  this  body. 

A  word  here  regarding  the  general  plan  of  the  act  is  not 
amiss.  In  the  first  place,  no  act  of  Congress  could  be  more 
democratic  in  its  concept.  Every  step  in  the  establishment 
of  minimum  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regulations  is 
participated  in  by  members  of  the  code.  Every  code  member 
is  constantly  advised  regarding  action  of  the  Commission  on 
all  matters  affecting  code  members.  Every  code  member  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  particular  problems  to 
the  Commission.  After  minimum  prices  have  been  finally 
estabhshed  the  code  member  may  still  come  in  and  present 
evidence,  should  he  believe  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
in  his  particular  case  are  unsatisfactory.  This  privilege  Ls 
also  accorded  the  district  boards,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Consiuners'  Counsel,  who  was 
provided  under  the  act  to  represent  the  consuming  pubUc. 

The  district  boards,  elected  to  represent  code  members  In 
the  administration  of  the  act,  are  chosen  in  a  democratic 
manner,  namely,  one -half  of  the  producer  members  on  a  ton- 
nage basis  and  the  other  half  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  code 
members.  Further,  one  member  of  each  district  board  is 
chosen  to  represent  the  workers  in  the  industry  and  is  selected 
by  the  organization  of  employees  representing  the  prepon- 
derant number  of  employees  in  the  industry  of  the  district  in 
question.  The  act  specifically  provides  that  members  of  the 
district  boards  chosen  by  the  producers  shall  be  "truly  repre- 
sentative of  aU  the  mines  of  the  district."  The  Commission 
has  the  power  to  remove  board  members — 

Upon  its  finding,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  that  said  member 
is  guilty  of  Inefficiency,  willful  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In 
olBce. 

It  is  clear  that  the  act  intends  the  Coal  Commission  to  act 
as  an  Impartial  tribtmal  in  deciding  all  of  the  questions  which 
are  presented  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  Hence  it  is 
necessary,  as  provided,  for  the  Commission  to  hold  leng^thy 
and  thorough  hearings.  In  addition,  the  Commission  must 
be  informed  on  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
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with  the  production,  sale,  and  distribution  cf  coal.  For  these 
reasons  the  Commission  has  gathered  together  the  most 
complete  file  of  information  concerning  the  kinds,  qualities, 
and  grades  of  coal,  the  analsrtical  qualities  of  coal  by  size  as 
loaded  on  transportation  facilities  for  the  market  at  the  code 
member's  mine,  the  methods  of  mining  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous districts,  the  methods  of  sale  and  distribution,  the  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  and  much  technological  data  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  minimum  price  provisions  of  the  act. 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  industry  the  Commis- 
sion has  gathered  together  complete  information  regarding 
the  many  thousands  of  mines  which  distribute  coal  by  means 
of  trucks  and  wagons. 

Since  early  in  December,  22  district  boards,  representing 
28  coal-producing  States,  have  been  engaged  in  the  intricate 
processes  of  coordination.  Coordination,  involving  as  it  does 
the  consideration  of  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  sizes  of  coal 
from  more  than  100  producing  or  mine-origin  groups 
within  the  23  districts  and  more  than  13,000  separate  and 
distinct  mines,  is  not  a  minor  task.  In  addition  to  these 
factors  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  involving  literally  hun- 
"dreds  of  thousands  of  freight  rates,  consideration  of  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirement  of  the 
act,  that  the  prices  of  the  many  kinds,  qualities,  and  sizes 
of  coal  for  shipment  into  any  conunon  consunaing  market 
shall  reflect,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relative  market  value 
at  points  of  delivery.  Mandatory  also  are  the  requirements 
that  prices  proposed  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  and  not 
imduly  prejudicial  or  preferential,  between  and  among  dis- 
tricts, and  preserve  as  nearly  as  may  be  existing  fair 
competitive  opportunities. 

Further,  such  prices  must  have  due  regard  for  the  con- 
siuiing  public,  and  in  the  aggregate  may  not  exceed  the 
weighted  average  of  the  total  costs  for  each  minimum-price 
area.  These  are  several  of  the  many  requirements  of  the 
act  in  the  work  of  coordination.  There  are  others  and  each 
must  be  accorded  proper  consideration  and  weight  by  the 
district  boards  and  later  by  the  Commission. 

Subsequent  to  proposals  by  the  district  boards  of  coordi- 
nated minimum  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regulations, 
the  Commission,  before  making  effective  and  establishing 
such  prices  and  rules  and  regulations,  will  hold  a  final  and 
complete  hearing  to  adduce  substantive  evidence  that  each 
and  every  price  and  rule  or  regulation  meets  each  and  every 
requirement  of  the  act. 

Immediately  upon  making  prices  and  rules  and  regulations 
effective,  the  Commission  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcement.  Carefully  Isdd  plans  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  price  structure.  The  time  for  action  in  this  re- 
spect Is  not  far  distant.  The  Commission  then  will  require, 
to.  order  to  properly  safeguard  its  Interests,  a  much  larger 
force  than  is  now  employed.  Thirteen  thousand  coal-mining 
operations  will  not  be  easy  to  attend.  The  great  majority, 
of  course,  will  endeavor  to  live  up  to  all  requirements.  They 
want  the  act,  and  they  have  realized  the  need  of  stabiliza- 
tion. However,  It  is  the  Insistent,  subversive,  and  thought- 
less minority  which  will  make  necessary  the  constant  watch 
of  the  Commission  over  the  entire  industry. 

Every  person  who  has  lived  within  a  coal-producing  field 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
business  is  good  or  bad  but  whether  it  is  bad  or  worse. 
I  believe  the  Bitimiinous  Coal  Act  of  1937  will  remedy  these 
conditions,  and  I  further  believe  the  Coal  Commission  should 
be  supported  in  its  manifestly  sincere  and  fruitful  efforts, 
under  this  act,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  peace  and  security 
to  large  populated  areas  of  our  country,  and  finally  to  bring 
to  a  basic  industry,  the  bituminous-coal  Industry,  a  measure 
of  stability  which  it  certainly  has  not  enjoyed  during  my 
lifetime. 

Kentucky  and  Kentucklans  believe  In  this  act.  We  know 
it  is  sound  and  constructive.  We  know  these  things  because, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  my  distinguished  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress. Fred  M.  Vinson,  was  its  sponsor  in  this  House  and 
labored  long  and  imceasingly  for  Its  adoption. 
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_JEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD. 
DAKOTA,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MARCH   18 


OF  SOUTH 
1939 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Gov.  Harlan  J.  Bushfleld,  of  South  Dakota, 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  in  a  program  originating 
in  Washington,  Saturday  evening,  March  18,  1939: 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  Governor  of  my  native  State  of  South 
Dakota  conscious  of  my  own  limitations  in  presenting  the  cause  of 
•Republicans  on  the  march."  Yet  I  speak  with  a  song  of  gladness 
In  my  heart  that  South  Dakota  Is  no  longer  a  lonely  Isle  in  that  vast 
Democratic  sea  of  States  lying  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  but  now 
forms  a  span  of  that  mighty  bridge  of  Republican  Commonwealths 
over  which  the  American  people  will  march  to  victory  and  a  res- 
toration of  their  Government  in  1940.  We.  too.  were  led  astray  in 
1932  by  the  seductive  strains  of  a  pied  piper  promising  a  Utopia. 
But  we  returned  safely  In  1936  and  we  came  back  all  the  way  In 
1938. 

The  fact,  however,  that  my  State  of  South  Dakota  was  one  of  the 
first  to  regain  political  consciousness  after  the  deluge  of  1932  gives 
me  courage  to  speak  for  the  great  Middle  West. 

SOUTH  DAKOTANS  ARE  TYPICAL  AMERICANS 

In  South  Dakota,  where  our  lives  are  lived  close  to  Nature,  where 
farming,  mining,  and  politics  occupy  the  major  portion  of  our 
thoughts,  we  believe  that  we  are  tjrplcal  Americans  and  that  our 
collective  Judgment  is  representative  of  the  American  people. 

The  other  night  In  New  York  I  made  the  statement:  "With  a 
fervency  that  will  brook  no  denial  our  people  want  peace;  we  do 
not  want  armed  conflict  forced  upon  us  by  those  seeking  a  personal 
profit,  nor  by  emotionalists  whose  patriotism  Is  taken  from  dic- 
tionaries, nor  by  political  leaders  whose  thirst  for  power,  or  whose 
unsensible  alliances  have  placed  us  In  a  position  from  which  we 
cannot  retreat. 

'Our  duty  is  to  defend  liberty  on  this  continent.  We  went  to 
war  once  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  from  the  ruins  of 
that  war  rose  the  bi-utal  theories  of  nazl-ism  and  communism. 
Another  war  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  civilization.  Liberty  can- 
not survive  another  great  war,  and  If  liberty  dies  in  America  il  is 
gone  from  the  world." 

National  defense  has  been  much  In  the  public  eye  of  late.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  that  subject,  but  may  I  point  out 
that  national  defense,  like  religion,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
unless  carefully  watched  by  those  placed  on  guard  by  the  people 
may  be  used  for  purposes  fa-  removed  from  that  objective. 

Those  in  high  places  drinking  the  heady  wine  of  public  applause 
often  become  so  intoxicated  by  It  that  they  lose  contact  with  the 
people;  few  of  us  are  gifted  to  drink  deeply  of  that  draught 
without  losing  our  sense  of  proportion  and  there  have  been 
Instances  in  which  popular  leaders  have  imbibed  that  exhilarating 
liquor  so  freely  that  they  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  authority 
which  created  them. 

OURS    IS    A    PEOPLE'S   GOVERNMENT 

For  5,000  years  humanity  has  been  struggling  upward  toward 
freedom  for  the  Individual;  sometimes  they  have  slipped  back- 
ward, but  each  time  the  ground  lost  was  recovered.  Each  loss 
was  compensated  by  a  gain  until  at  last  we  reached  a  point  from 
which  there  was  no  turning  back.  Our  forefathers  for  the  first 
time  In  history  set  up  a  people's  government  that  was  to  derive 
all  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Attilla  and  Genghis  Kahn  had  swept  across  Europe  burning, 
devastating,  and  murdering;  the  Moslems  had  been  driven  back 
to  the  wilds  of  Africa  from  whence  they  came  to  continue  their 
worship  of  Mohammed.  The  Crusaders,  like  the  waves  of  a 
storm-tossed  ocean,  had  swept  across  Exirope  through  the  snowy 
Alps,  through  steaming  Asi-i,  fighting  for  an  ideal,  a  symbol,  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Christ;  the  Dark  Ages,  with  their  futile  savagery, 
their  enslaved  peasantry,  and  Incessant  wars,  had  given  way  to 
organized  governments.  King  John  of  England  had  signed  the 
Magna  Carta;  Charles  I  had  lost  his  head  to  the  rising  tide  of 
democracv:  America  had  been  peopled  by  adventurous  souls  seek- 
ing religious  freedom.  A  wilderness  had  been  conquered.  The 
forests,  the  mountains,  and  the  prairies  had  been  invaded  and 
made  to  answer  to  the  will  of  man. 

Out  of  this  background  of  bloodshed  and  suffering,  of  human 
misery,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  hardship  came  the  American  idea 
of  a  government  by  the  people.  There  never  has  been  a  benevo- 
lait   despot:    there   never   will   be.    In   some   inspired   way   the 


founders  of  the  American  Govenment  realized  that  and  it  waa 
their  effort,  as  it  has  been  that  of  their  descendants,  to  maintain 
a  people's  government. 

FREEDOM    IS    THE    HI  ART    OF    AMERICANISM 

In  the  150  years  that  have  f(  llowed  that  momentous  achieve- 
ment of  constitutional  governme  it.  civilization  has  advanced  more 
than  in  all  previously  recorded  history.  That  accomplishment  is 
not  an  accident.  Through  the  velter  of  warring  tribes,  kingdoms, 
and  empires  that  have  flowed  icross  the  pages  of  history  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  Indiv  dual  has  always  been  a  negligible 
quantity.  Not  until  the  establishment  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  he  given  freedom  of  movement,  thought,  and  achieve- 
ment. That,  my  friends,  Is  the  inswer  to  the  unbelievable  strides 
of  the  human  race  In  the  last  1  50  years.  Freedom.  That  Is  why 
America  has  been  the  mecca  of  ill  other  peoples;  that  is  why  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York  Harbor  has  been  a  beacon  to  the 
oppressed  of  every  land.  That  is  why  we  have.  In  that  short  space 
of  time,  been  able  to  conque-  a  continent  by  our  inventive 
genius,  by  our  daring  to  achieve  by  our  Individualism.  Our  belief 
m  and  support  of  that  freedom  Is  the  basic  tenet  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  ,  ^      ^       ^^  .^ 

And  we  do  not  subscribe  to  th !  statement  made  on  Tuesday  that 
the  present  administration  Is  r<  sponsible  for  the  "definite  policy 
that  needy  persons  out  of  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  starve." 
No  one  in  America  has  ever  star  i^ed,  and  no  one  ever  will,  because 
that  policy  belongs — not  to  the  1  resident — not  to  Congress — but  to 
America,  and  has  been  our  polic; '  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

With  matchlock  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  those 
Incomparable  ancestors  of  ours  penetrated  the  mountains,  forded 
the  rivers,  marched  across  the  plains,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
fearless.  Independent,  self-rellan  .  My  home  In  the  great  Midwest 
was  not  settled  by  a  dependent  people;  the  men  and  women  who 
invaded  the  then  savage  prairies  threw  up  sod  shanties,  dugouts, 
board  cabins,  and  reared  their  fa  mllies  by  the  warmth  of  cow  chips 
and  twisted  hay — neither  asked  :  lor  expected  help  from  any  source. 
They  were  the  pioneers.  Throi  gh  their  arteries  coursed  the  red 
blood  of  Americanism.  It  was  Ihey  and  men  like  them  who  built 
the  railroads,  the  telephone  and  ;elegraph,  the  motor  car,  radio,  air- 
plane, and  all  the  thousands  of  r  lechanlcal  and  electrical  appliances 
that  have  given  America  the  hlg  lest  standard  of  living  ever  known. 

Those  men  and  women  were  not  interested  in  the  racial 
Jealousies  that  eventually  brought  on  the  World  War,  but  we, 
of  today,  are  Interested  In  what  has  happened  since.  When  the 
guns  were  silenced  at  last,  h  imanity  turned  hopefully  to  re- 
building a  shattered  civilizatic  n.  Like  an  epidemic  of  measles 
the  people  of  Europe  espoused  popular  government.  The  mon- 
archies of  Russia,  Germany,  ard  Austria  disappeared.  Republics 
were  established,  and  we  thoui  ;ht  popular  government  was  here 
to  stay;  that  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  had  been  won.  And 
yet  within  a  decade  we  have  seen  all  this  changed.  From  the 
Russian  revolution  emerged  £  talln — more  harsh,  more  terrible 
than  the  Czars.  The  Republic  of  Germany  fell  before  the  goose- 
stepping  minions  of  Hitler.  A'  istrla  Is  but  a  memory,  and  now 
the  wolves  are  snarling  over  th  e  carcass  of  Czechoslovakia. 

AMERICA   MUSI    CHOOSE   IN    1940 

The  issue  today  is  broader  ,han  party — deeper  than  politics; 
It  Is  an  issue  of  life  and  death  for  an  ideal — the  Ideal  of  popular 
government.  Either  we  will  ontinue  upon  the  broad  highway 
of  individual  liberty  by  which  we  have  achieved  so  much,  or  we 
will  take  the  left-hand  turn  that  leads  backward  to  govern- 
mental oppression.  Republicai  s  are  on  the  march  because  we 
believe  that  in  the  retention  o '  our  freedom,  as  we  have  known 
it,  lies  our  hope  for  the  futun  .  We  want  our  children  to  have 
the  same  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed.  We  want  the  American 
form  of  government  to  contlni;  e  as  our  monument  to  liberty. 

As  our  marching  host  gets  u  ider  way  toward  1940,  party  labels 
will  be  submerged  beneath  t  le  greater  ideal  of  Americanism. 
There  can  be  no  temporizing.  1  here  can  be  no  compromise.  There 
can  be  no  hesitation.  Either  \  e  go  forward  to  the  great  destiny 
that  Is  blazoned  across  the  hor  zon  of  our  future,  or  we  go  back- 
ward to  what  we  see  depicted  I  n  Europe  today. 

FEDERAL   LARGESS   Dl  UGS   THE   BOOT    POLITIC 

Make  no  mistake,  my  friend  i,  about  the  issue  in  this  conflict. 
It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  say  "  Lt  can't  happen  here."  Let  me  tell 
you  that  it  has  happened  here.  No  one  not  in  the  Governor's  chair 
realizes  how  fully  it  has  happ  jned  here.  Every  avenue  of  State 
endeavor,  every  function  of  I  itate  government,  every  objective 
plotted  by  State  legislatures  is  ilocked  with  the  words  "You  must 
not  because  it  will  lose  you  1  ederal  funds."  Highway  building, 
public  health,  unemployment  service,  Stete  activities  of  all  kinds 
end  In  a  blind  alley,  forbidden  )f  passage  by  some  Federal  bureau- 
crat. Prom  Washington  Into  »very  State  capitol  the  ribbons  of 
control  stretch  like  guiding  reii  s,  each  bearing  the  golden  treasure 
of  Federal  largess,  to  drug  the  \  ill  and  control  the  activities  of  our 
people. 

You  ask  me  what  can  be  doie  about  It.  Stop  wasteful  spend- 
ing. The  people  are  sickened  b  y  it.  They  are  ready  for  a  national 
leader  with  intestinal  strength  enough  to  make  It  an  issue.  In 
South  Dakota  last  year  we  ma(  e  it  an  issue,  and  in  keeping  with 
our  promise,  the  legislative  session  just  ended  made  a  record 
In  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  State  government. 

REPUBLICANS    A  RE    ON    THE    MARCH 

Republicans,  yes.  Americans  are  on  the  march  today.  Have 
we  the  courage  to  lead  them?  Have  we  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted? 
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Brtshazzar,  In  his  gilded  palace,  could  read  the  tneasage  written 
on  his  palace  wall  no  mere  than  our  modem  Belshazzar  can  read 
the  warning  blazoned  upon  our  national  sky  today.  The  rumbling 
of  the  approaching  stcn-m  is  audible  to  those  who  will  listen. 
Republicans  on  the  inarch.  Yes:  A  march  to  save  the  American 
form  of  government.  A  march  to  preserve  liberty  for  all  futtire 
Americans. 

We.  In  South  Dakota,  pointed  the  way  In  1936.  We  are  still 
pointing  the  way  In  1939.  My  message  to  you  tonight  is  that  we 
of  the  Middle  West  have  our  eyes  on  1940  and  you  will  find  us 
marching  with  the  men  of  the  East,  as  weU  as  the  West,  toward  a 
victory  for  constitutional  government. 


Subsidized  German  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1939 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 
AND  A  BULINO  BY  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  also  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department : 

Mabcb  1.  1930. 

Hon.  Henut  Mokgtnthau,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Secsttast  :  I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  an  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  Boston  Transcript  for  Tuesday,  February  28,  In 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  Treasury  has  qtiietly  and  secretly  abro- 
gated the  countervailing  duties  which  previously  have  been  assessed 
under  section  303  of  the  TarilT  Act  against  certain  subsidized  Ger- 
man exports.  The  article  Indicates  ttiat  such  action  was  taken  In 
December  1936.  at  the  Instance  of  German  Interests,  and  that  little. 
If  any,  publicity  was  given  to' the  matter.  It  appears  that  the  first 
notice  many  New  England  Industries  had  of  the  arrangement  was 
their  discovery  of  German  goods  on  the  American  market  at  excep- 
tionally low  prices. 

According  to  my  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act.  the  Treasury  hsis  no  discretion  but  to  apply  the 
countervailing  duties  whenever  any  country,  person,  partnership, 
association,  cartel,  or  corporation  pays  or  bestows,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  manufacture,  production,  or 
export  of  goods,  and  such  goods  are  imported  into  the  United 
States.  If  the  allegations  contained  In  the  newspaper  article  are 
true.  It  would  appear  that  the  Treasury  is  not  carrying  out  the 
plain  mandate  of  the  law  in  assessing  countervaUlng  duties  against 
certain  German  exports  to  this  country,  and  Is  thereby  causing 
American  industry  and  labor  to  be  subjected  to  unfair  competition 
in  the  domestic  market. 

In  a  separate  article  In  the  Transcript,  there  appears  a  dispatch 
from  its  Washington  correspondent  Indicating  that  the  Treasury 
was  defending  Its  action  on  the  ground  that  the  jHivate-barter 
subsidy  method  Involved  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 303.  May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  both  the  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred  point  out  that  the  German  Government  is 
directly  involved  in  the  subsidy.  The  latter  of  the  two  containw 
this  statement: 

"The  German  Oovemment  has  full  facilities  for  giving  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  a  concealed  Government  subsidy.  Ser- 
eral  years  ago  the  German  Government  forced  business  and  Indus- 
try to  raise  a  billion  mark  fund  for  the  subsidization  of  foreign 
exports.  Later  the  Government  itself  contributed  a  part  of  tbe 
subsidy." 

Tbe  first  article  above-mentioned  quotes  Mr.  WUliam  H.  CUff.  at 
the  Home  Market  Club,  as  saying: 

"An  overseas  buyer  of  German  goods  gets  In  practice  a  discount 
varying  from  15  to  40  percent,  or  even  more,  frtHn  the  list  ptrlce. 
When  this  price  coucesslon  is  not  sxifflcient  to  obtain  the  btul- 
nesa.  tbe  Oerman  exporter  may  be  directly  suti&ldized  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  to  15  percent.  Moreover,  exporters  are  allowed  to  redtice 
prices  abroad  and  remove  losMs  through  the  repatriation  at  Oer- 
man bonds  which  are  lower  in  the  foreign  market  than  In  Bor- 
lin,  and  thus  the  German  exporten  make  a  profit  on  bonds  whlcb 
eompensates  tbem  for  the  loos  on  merchandise  exported.  Purtber- 
more,  the  Oerman  Govemment  frequently  pays  bounties  to  ex- 
porters so  as  to  enable  such  exporters  to  quote  lower  prices  In  tbe 
American  market." 

Whether  tbe  subsidy  is  from  Oovemment  or  pirlvate  sources. 
or  both,  and  irtiether  It  be  direct  or  indirect,  it  would  appear 
from  a  reading  of  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  that  Congress  In- 
tended that  countervailing  duties  should  be  imposed.  Moreover, 
Inasmuch  as  such  duties  have  previously  been  collected,  it  seems 


to  me  tbat  it   Is  up  to  tbe   Treasury  to  sbow  cause   why  sucb 
countervailing  duties  should  not  be  continued. 

You  are  of  course  famiiiftr  with  tbe  managed  currency  B37stem 
of  Germany,  under  wliich  its  so-called  inland  marks  can  only  be 
used  to  buy  German  goods.  It  is  my  understanding  from  tbe 
first  new^>aper  article  above-mentioned  that  an  indirect  subsidy 
on  German  exporia  is  being  effected  by  paying  in  Inland  marks 
prices  fear  American  cottcn,  copper,  and  oil  which  are  33  percent 
above  tbe  world  market,  and  requiring  American  exporters  of 
these  products  to  spend  the  inland  marks  for  Oerman  goods  which 
are  subsequently  imported  into  tbis  country  and  sold  for  far  leas 
than  tbe  fair  market  value,  to  tiie  detriment  of  Americau  ptx>> 
ducers  of  competitive  products.  Clearly  such  an  indirect  subsidy 
method  is  within  tbe  purview  of  tbe  countervailing  duty  pro- 
visions of  section  303.  and  certainly  it  at  least  comes  within  tbe 
purview  of  tbe  Antidumping  Act,  which  as  you  know  imposes  a 
^;>ecial  dumping  duty  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  and  sold  In 
the  United  States  at  less  than  their  fair  market  value. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  mould  give  me,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  a  full  explanation  of  the  Treasury's  action  regarding 
this  matter,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  for  my  introducing 
a  privileged  resolution  formally  calling  upon  you  for  sucb  in- 
formation, -j 
Very  truly  yours,  T 

T.  TasSBWAT. 


Thx  SBcarTABT  or  ths  TiKAstnrr, 

Washingtcm.  March   7.  193$. 

DBAS  Ml.  TkSADWAT:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  1.  1939.  request- 
ing a  statement  with  respect  to  articles  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  for  February  28.  1939.  regarding  alleged  subsidies  and 
dumping  practices  affecting  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Treasury  Department  agree*  with  you  that  It  has  no  dis- 
cretion but  to  apply  countervailing  duties  under  section  303  of 
tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930  whenever  it  is  satisfied  that  any  bounty  or 
grant  is  paid  or  bestowed  directly  or  Indirectly  upon  the  manu- 
facture, production,  or  export  of  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  which  are  subject  to  regtil&r  duties  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

The  articles  in  the  Boston  Transcript  and  your  letter  suggest 
that  German  exports  to  the  Unlt«-d  States  are  being  subsidized  in 
three  ways: 

1.  By  cash  payments  to  exporters  from  a  fund  originally  created 
by  forced  contributions  from  German  business  and  Industry  and 
later  supported  by  contributions  from  the  German  Government. 

3.  By  sales  of  German  merchandise  in  the  United  States  at 
reduced  prices  with  p>ermissiou  to  offset  tbe  price  reducti<MU 
through  the  purchase  at  German  bonds  outside  Germany  and 
their  sale  in  Germany  at  a  profit. 

3.  By  so-called  "barter"  trading  in  which  Imports  into  Germany 
are  sold  at  prices  substantially  above  the  world-market  level,  and 
the  funds  derived  from  such  sales  used  to  purchase  German 
goods  which  are  sold  after  Importation  into  the  United  States 
at  far  less  than  their  market  value. 

Numerous  investigations  conducted  In  Germany  by  agents  of 
the  Treasury  have  satisfied  this  Department  that  cash  subsidies 
from  a  fund   biult  up   under  a   German   law   approved   June   28, 

1935.  were  paid  in  connection  with  the  exportation  of  Oerman 
goods  to  certain  coxmtries.  but  faUed  to  establish  that  such  pay- 
ments were  made  on  any  direct  or  indirect  exports  to  tbe  United 
States.  Under  date  of  December  6,  1935.  the  German  Govem- 
ment gave  formal  assurance  to  the  United  States  tbat  sucb  fimds 
had  not.  and  would  not,  be  used  to  promote  exports  to  tbe 
United   States. 

Bond  procedures  such  as  are  described  in  the  articles  and  your 
letter  were  discovered  by  Treasury  investigations,  and  formed  in 
part  the  basis  for  the  Treasury's  countervailing  duty  order  against 
German  merchandise  Issued  on  June  4.  1936  (T.  D.  48360).  Under 
date  of  August  12.  1936.  the  German  Govemment  gave  offlclal 
assurance  to  the  United  States  that  it  had  "taken  measxires  to  tbe 
effect  that  neither  the  use  of  the  scrip  and  bond  procedure  will  be 
permitted,  nor  will  the  payment  of  a  public  or  private  premium 
or  subsidy,  or  the  use  of  other  Oerman  currency  and  relchsmarks 
freely  convertible  Into  foreign  currency  or  relchsmarks  freely 
utillzable  In  Germany,  be  allowed  In  connection  with  the  direct  or 
Indirect  exportation  of  dutiable  goods  from  Germany  to  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  so  far  as  such  exportation  takes  place 
or  may  take  place  on  the  basts  of  agreements  which  were  con- 
cltxled  on  or  after  Augtxst  3.  1936." 

On  the  basis  of  this  assurance  tbe  Treasury  Department  In 
Treasury  Decision  48479,  of  August  14.  1936.  instructed  collectors 
of  customs  that  estimated  countervailing  duties  need  not  be  col- 
lected on  merchandise  exported  from  Oennany  if  the  ccdlector 
concerned  were  satisfied  by  documentary  evidence  that  the  con- 
tract of  purchase  or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  which  the  goods 
were  exported  from   Oennany  was  entered   into  after   Augtist   2, 

1936.  Under  existing  instructions,  countervailing  duties  may  stin 
be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  German  metcbandlae  specified  In 
Treasury  Decision  48360  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence 
that  their  export  from  Oennany  was  pursuant  to  an  •greement 
entered  into  after  August  2,  1036. 

Continual  investigation  has  failed  so  far  to  establish  any  recent 
instance  in  which  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  shoiUd  be  applied 
to  importations  from  Germany.  D\imping  orders  are  now  out- 
standing against  German  tbtunbtadu  and  wire  fencing  of  certain 
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descriptions.      (Treasury    Decision    46615    and    Treasury    Decision 

In  the  fall  of  1936  numerous  requests  were  received  ffO«i„Amer- 
Ican  importers  and  exporters  for  advice  as  to  the  applicability  of 
countervailing  duties  to  merchandise  imported  from  Germany  pur- 
suant to  various  arrangements  described  in  the  requests  for  ad- 
vice     In  view  of  the  volume  of  these  requests,  the  Treasury  ue- 
partment  on  December  23.  1936.  issued  a  press  release  summanz- 
Ine  certain  of   the   previously   made  rulings  holding  that   certain 
procedures  in  connection  with  Imports  from  Germany  would  not 
involve  the  payment  or  bestowal  of  any  bounty  or  grant  within 
th^urvlew  of  section  303  of  the  tariff  act.    This  press  release  was 
given    wide    publicity.     One   of    the    procedures   not    involving    a 
bounty  or  grant  was  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  imports 
from  Germany  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  Germany  of  merchandise  exported  from  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided the  proceeds  so  used  were  continually  owned  by  the  person 
for  whose  actual  account  the  American  merchandise  was  sold  in 
Germany  and  the  German  goods  were  purchased  in  that  country. 
The  agents  of  the  Trea.sury  Department  stationed  in  Germany, 
as   well    as    customs   officers    in    this    country,    have   been    and   are 
closely  scrutinizing  procedures  In  German-American  trades  to  keep 
the  Department  supplied  with  Information  concerning  such  pro- 
cedures in  order  that  it  may  determine  whether  they  require  the 
application  of  any  special  provisions  of  our  customs  laws.     These, 
as  I  think  you  will  realize,  are  not  simple  matters  to  determine. 
Even  with  all  the  facts  at  hand  there   are   naturally  great  diffi- 
culties in  attempting  to  fit  the  generalized  provisions  of  our  laws 
to  the  special  circumstances  surrounding  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  exchange  control  and  other  restrictions 
on  commerce.     I  can  only  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  con- 
tinually making  earnest  efforts  to  get  all   the  facts  and  Just  as 
earnestly  endoavcr  to  apply  our  laws  promptly  and  fairly  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation  as  they  are  developed. 

Sincerely,  ,      „        .. 

H.  MoKCENTHAU,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Allen  T.  Triiadwat. 

House  of  Representatives. 

TEXT    OF    OROER   DEnNlNC    CUSTOMS    PENALTIES    TO    BE    IMPOSED    ON 
SUBSIDIZED    NAZI    IMPORTS 

Notice  of  countervailing  duties,  to  be  Imposed  under  section  303. 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  by  reason  of  the  payment  or  bestowal  of  a  bounty 
or  grant  upon  the  exportation  of  certain  goods  from  Germany.  Col- 
lectors of  customs  instructed  to  suspend  liquidation  of  entries 
covering  dutiable  imports  from  Germany  and  to  collect  estimated 
additional  duties  In  certain  cases. 

Treasury  Department, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Others  Concerned: 

The  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of  information  concerning  the  operation 
of  so-called  "barter"  transactions  through  which  the  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  merchandise  from  Germany  is  financed  by 
means  of  premium  prices  for  certain  products,  particularly  cotton 
and  copper,  which  satisfies  the  Bureau  that  such  transactions  in- 
volve the  payment  or  bestowal  of  bounties  or  grants  within  the 
meaning  of  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (U.  S.  C,  tiUe  19, 
sec.  1303). 

Accordingly,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  dutiable  merchandise 
Imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  Germany,  which  has  been  or 
shall  be  acquired  by  or  through  the  disposal  of  other  goods  on  a 
premium  basis  (regardless  of  the  character  of  such  other  goods  or 
of  the  method  or  means  of  such  disposal),  if  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  after  the  publication  of  this  decision  in  a 
weekly' issue  of  Treasury  Decisions,  will  be  subject  to  the  pa3rment 
countervailing  duties  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  any  bounty  or 
grant  determined  or  estimated  to  have  been  paid  or  bestowed  upon 
its  exportation  from  Germany. 

Upon  entry  for  consumption  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  notice,  of  duti- 
able merchandise  Imported  directly  or  Indirectly  from  Germany. 
there  shall  be  collected  in  addition  to  any  other  duties  estimated 
or  determined  to  be  due.  estimated  countervailing  duties  at  the 
rate  of  25  percent  of  the  invoice  value.  The  liquidation  of  entries 
covering  such  merchandise  shall  be  suspended  and  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  payment  for  the  goods  shall  be  reported 
promptly  and  in  full  to  the  Bureau. 

James  H.  Motle. 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Approved  March  18,  1939. 

Henry  Morcenthau.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Partial  text  of  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  the  above 
Treasury  decision,  explaining  how  tlie  penalty  tariff  coxild  be 
applied  In  sp>ecific  cases,  follows: 

March  18.  1939. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  op  the  Treasury. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Reference  is  made  in  your  memoran- 
dum to  the  President,  dated  November  28.  1938,  in  which  you  out- 
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needs,  and  ^rtilch.  therefore,  must  be  imported.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting those  raw  materials  to  be  purchased  at  world  prices  and 
paid  for  m  foreign  exchange,  as  is  customary  in  inleruat  ional 
trade,  the  German  Government  requires  them  to  be  purchased  and 
paid  for  under  the  practices  outlined. 

Thvis  burdensome  import  restrlctloiLs  are  imposed  upon  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  at  the  same  time  substantial  subsidies  are  bestowed 
upon  German  goods  exported  to  this  country. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  impose  countervailing  duties  under  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  upon  such  goods  imported  into  this 
country  from  Germany  as  are  affected  by  the  practices  outlined  in 
the  above-mentioned  memorandum  of  November  28.  1938.  and  that 
the  proposed  Treasury  decision,  copy  of  which  accompanied  the 
memorandum,  is  appropriate  in  form  to  cany  out  tliat  purpose. 
Respectfully, 

Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General. 


Goyernmental  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1939 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   THE    ATTORNEY   GENERAL   OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  quote  the  correspondence 
between  the  Honorable  Prank  Murphy,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  myself  on  the  question  of  a  study  and 
investigation  by  the  Attorney  General  into  the  dissemination 
of  propaganda  by  our  governmental  agencies: 

Hon.  Frank  Murpht,  Febbuart  27,  1939. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Mtjrpht:  On  October  22.  1913.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  into  law  (38  Stat.  L..  212)  the  provision 
that  "no  money  appropriated  •  •  •  shall  be  used  for  the  com- 
pensation of  any  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  appropriated 
for  that  purpose."  Yet  it  is  definitely  apparent  from  the  findings 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies  of  the  Government,  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 212  (74th  Cong.),  from  my  own  personal  study,  and  from  the 
investigation  of  others,  that  numerous  agencies  in  our  Federal 
Oo\emment  have  not  obeyed  such  mandate  of  Congress. 

And  as  Government  agencies  have  no  more  right  to  disobey  Fed- 
eral statutes  than  have  individuals  or  private  corporations,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  study  and  Investigation  of  this  question  by  yotu* 
office  is  warranted.  Will  you,  therefore,  consider  such  action  your 
immediate  re^xmsibility? 

I  am  confident  that  If  jrour  office  will  make  such  an  investiga- 
tion it  will  not  only  show  numerous  flagrant  violations  by  exist- 
ing Government  agencies  of  Statute  38.  Law  212,  but  it  will  also 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  Government  agencies  are  annu- 
ally spending  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers"  funds  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office  on  their  present  enormotis  scale.  It  would 
also  show  the  degree  to  which  certain  agencies  are  resorting  to 
the  dissemination  of  propaganda  to  sell  the  public  on  the  theory 
of  Federal  bureaucracy  and  collectivism. 

To  me  the  current  wave  of  Government  propaganda  is  an  ex- 
travagant, unfair,  and  malicious  civU  practice.  It  Is  a  waste  of 
the  taxpavers"  money,  and  an  impartial  portrayal  by  the  Attorney 
ISeneral  of  its  usage  should  lead  to  its  ultimate  curtailment. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  my  suggestion  your  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  assuring  you  of  my  hearty  cooperation,  I  remain, 

OmCI  OF  THE   ATTORNTT  OEWKRAL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  3,  1939. 
Hon.  J.  Parnzll  Thomas. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Congressican  :  This  acknowledges  your  letter  of 
February  28.  in  which  you  call  my  attention  to  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  October  22,  1913  (U.  S.  C.  title  5.  sec.  54).  that  "no 
money  appropriated  by  the  act  shall  be  used  for  the  compensation 
of  any  publicity  expert,  unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose." 

I  note  your  request  that  a  study  and  Investigation  should  be 
made  by  my  ofQce  as  to  whether  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  violated  this  statute. 

In  reply.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
enforcement  of  tliis  act  is  not  vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 


and    that    consequently   I   have    no   function   to  pertortn   in    tlie 
premises. 

With  kind  regards,  l 

Sincerely,  | 

Frank  Murpht,  Attorney  General. 

March  90.  1939. 
Hon.  Frank  Murpht, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Murpht:  You  state  in  your  letter  of  March  3. 
which   is  in  answer   to  mine  of   February   27,  that: 

"I  note  your  request  that  a  study  and  Investigation  shotild  be 
made  by  my  office  as  to  whether  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  violated  this  statute  (U.  8  C.  title  V.  aec.  84. 
enacted  October  22.  1913.  relating  to  compensation  of  publicity  ex- 
perts). In  reply.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tne  enforcement  of  this  act  is  not  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  that  consequently  I  have  no  function  to  perform  in 
the  premises." 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  reconcile  this  answer  of  yours  with  the  simple 
request  which  I  made,  namely,  a  request  for  study  and  Investigation 

Which  you  apparently  construed  to  meen  "enforcement."  At  no 
place  in  my  letter  did  I  suggest  that  you  enforce  the  statute.  X 
merely  recommended  that  you  determiiie  through  a  study  and 
Investigation  whether  or  not  the  Government  agencies  are  living 
up  to  the  mandate  p>assed  by  the  Congress  in  1913  that  "No  money 
appropriated  by  any  act  should  be  used  for  the  compensation  of  any 
publicity  expert  unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that  pinpose," 
In  view  of  your  apparent  misunderstanding  of  my  letter.  I  again 
wish  to  recommend  that  you  make  such  a  study  and  investigation. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  not  have  time  or  are  not  equipped 
to  nuike  such  a  s'udy  and  investigation.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  endorse  the  enclosed  resolution  calling  for  a  special  com- 
mittee of  seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Investi- 
gate the  subject  of  publicity  and  propaganda  by  oxir  Government 
agencies. 

Sincerely. 

The  resolution  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  October  22.  1913 
(38  Stat.  L.  212).  which  provided  among  other  things,  that  "No 
money  appropriated  •  •  •  shall  be  used  for  the  compensation 
of  any  publicity  expert  luUess  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose",  and 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  from  the  Investigation  ot  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Investigate  ElxtKiuUve  Agencies  of  the  Government,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  212,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  from  other  investigations  and  studies  on  the  subject  of 
publicity,  and  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  by  the  executive 
departments  In  our  Federal  Government,  that  the  law  of  the 
land  has  been  and  is  being  grossly  violated:   and 

Whereas  miUlons  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  are  being 
squandered  each  year  through  this  pernicious  use  of  propaganda  to 
further  the  existence  of  our  costly  bureaucratic  agencies:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (1)  to  determine  which  azKl  why 
executive  agencies  are  violating  the  mandate  of  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  Thirty -eighth  Statutes  at  Large  212.  and  (2)  to  investigate 
the  whole  question  of  publicity  and  dissemination  of  proptaganda 
by  our  executive  agencies;  and  be  it  f^irther 

Resolved.  That  this  special  committee  submit  a  written  report 
of  its  stixly  and  findings  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  its 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 


Social  Security  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     - 
Monday,  March  20,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    INQUIREB 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times  last 
session  I  stated  that  the  tax  paid  by  employees  und?r  .he 
Social  Security  Act  was  simply  an  income  tax.  I  am  glad 
that  my  views  have  been  confirmed  by  a  great  newspaper 
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of  my  State.    I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  population  that  filed 
Income-tax  returns  last  Wednesday  were  reminded  by  one  of  the 
printed  instructions  of  an  additional  income  tax  from  which  no 
deductions  are  permitted.  w         » 

It  applies  to  40,000.000  persons,  including  a  huge  number  of 
those  earning  the  smallest  wages  and  salaries,  many  times  more 
than  those  who  pay  the  regvUar  Federal  Income  tax. 

This  is  the  tax  taken  from  pay  envelopes,  to  which  employers 
add  an  equal  amount,  to  cover  benents  and  costs  of  administering 
the  social -security  system.  It  amounts  at  present  to  1  percent 
for  each  and  has  yielded  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  which 
the    Government    has  promptly    spent    for    Its   runnmg    ejcpenses. 

Washington  officialdom  has  never  liked  to  regard  this  levy  as 
an  Income  tax.  It  has  preferred  to  lay  stress  on  the  benefits 
It  Is  expected  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  make  the  contributors 
look  upon  the  enforced  assessment,  impossible  to  escape,  as  an 
investment  potential  of  rich  returns. 

But  so  much  confusion  had  arisen  over  attempts  by  Income- 
tax  payers  to  deduct  their  social -security  contributions  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  print  this  statement:  "Tax  withheld  or 
paid  under  section  801  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  or  in  behalf 
of  the  employee  Is  a  Federal  Income  tax  and  is  not  deductible 

by  the  employee."  ^  i, 

It  is  equally  a  tax  on  the  Income  of  employers,  large  and  small. 
In  the  case  of  millions  of  wage  earners  and  salaried  folk  in  the 
lower  brackets,  it  is  the  poor  man's  income  tax  and,  as  has  been 
said    without  a  dollar  of  deductions  for  dependents. 

An  interesting  poll  was  recently  taken  on  the  question  of  levy- 
ing Income  tax  on  those  earning  $15  to  $20  a  week.  The  vote 
against  it  was  88  percent.  Yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
opponents,  receiving  small  wages  or  salaries,  undoubtedly  now  pay 
this  other  Income  tax  which,  unless  the  law  is  changed,  will 
eventually  impose  an  Individual  burden  three  times  as  heavy  as 
at   present.  ,  , 

The  movement  to  lessen  this  handicap  on  the  buying  power  of 
the  people  and  therefore  on  recovery,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the 
progressive  Increase  In  a  tax  that  bears  so  heavily  on  all.  Is  re- 
ceiving especially  strong  support  from  two  sources. 

Small  business  has  been  making  Its  voice  heard  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Washington.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  called  for  reform  of  the  reserve 
plan  which  puts  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  workers. 

Witne.'-ses  before  the  committee  have  asserted  that  social -security 
taxes  are  forcing  small  business  establishments  to  the  wall.  Op- 
erating on  a  narrow  margin,  the  levies  spell  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  In  addition.  It  is  charged  that  the  small  Arms 
pay  more  for  each  employee's  old-age  insurance  In  proportion  to 
dollar  sales  than  do  the  large  corporations. 

Big  business,  which  means  large  concerns  owned  by  a  multitude 
of  persons  of  moderate  means  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 

*  dividends  for  their  support,  can  cite  some  instructive  figures. 

These  are  the  concerns  furnishing  the  bulk  of  employment  In 
normal  times.  Three  corporations  contribute  in  social  security 
taxes  more  than  $13,000,000  a  year,  or  from  10  to  15  percent  of  their 
total  taxes.  Numerous  companies  report  that  these  levies  are 
equivalent  to  a  dollar  or  more  per  share.     If  there  is  that  much 

•  less  for  stockholders,  there  is  that  much  less  for  the  merchants  de- 
pendent on  their  trade  and  for  industry  langiUshing  for  lack  of 
new  capital. 

Reports  from  137  representative  businesses  show  total  contribu- 
tions of  nearly  $136,000,000,  for  both  old-age  and  unemployment 
Insurance. 

If  this  money  were  all  needed  for  the  beneficent  purpose,  and 
the  benefits  were  commensurate,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
criticizing  the  Social  Security  Act.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case. 

What  the  Treasury  Department  recently  reierred  to  euphemisti- 
cally as  "the  old-age  retirement  tax"  is  an  income  tax,  bearing 
most  heavily  on  the  little  fellows  and.  as  has  been  pointed  out.  is 
being  spent  as  quickly  as  received.  By  this  time  most  persons 
understand  that  the  so-called  reserve  fund — supposed  to  be  built 
up  to  forty-seven  billions  by  1980 — is  a  sham,  composed  of  paper 
I  O  U's  put  in  the  social-security  cash  drawer  for  the  money  drawn 
out. 

The  only  way  these  promissory  notes  can  be  redeemed  is  by  more 
taxes — that  Is  to  say  by  making  the  contributors,  with  the  rest  of 
the  people,   pay  all  over  again. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  considering  several  pro- 
posals designed  to  Insvu-e  that  every  dollar  taken  from  employees 
and  employers  for  old-age  security  is  devoted  to  that  purpose;  to 
provide  more  substantial  and.  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  recommended, 
earlier  benefits.  Instead  of  waiting  until  1942;  and  to  institute  a 
system  of  pay-as-you-go  that  would  do  away  with  that  mammoth 
though  really  mythical  reserve  fund,  which  is  the  excuse  for  the 
unreasonably  heavy  assessments. 

President  Roosevelt  has  forwarded  to  Congress  the  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council's  suggestion  for  stabilizing  the  combined  tax  at 
3  percent  In  1940  Instead  of  stepping  It  up  to  6  percent  by  1948,  as 
now  provided. 

Uncle  Sam  must  not  act  as  an  "Indian  giver."  granting  pensions 
already  paid  for  and  then  virtually  taking  them  back  by  requiring 
tiie  recipients  or  their  relatives  to  pay  a  second  time.     No  more 


Important  duty  confronts  this 
real,  while  easing  the  heavy 
wage  earners  and  employers. 


Cdngress  than  making  social  security 
burfienlt  now  Imposes  on  millions  oX 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION 
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OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  01 

Monday.  Anarch 


REPRESENTATIVES 
20,  1939 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  FROM  TI  E  LEGISLATURE  OF  WISCONSIN 


necessa  ry 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr. 
evidently  is  not  getting 
works  projects  will  be 

All  of  us  are  opposed  to 
that  were  undertaken,  simp^ 
could  not  be  undertaken  on 
cient  data.    There  is  one 
should  be,  undertaken 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 

Not  only  would  this  be  s 
United  States  but  it  would 
we  should  ever  be  invaded 
estimate  the  actual  value 
will  be  to  the  United  States 
for  years  advocated  its 
I  am  sure  the  people  of 
ingly  for  it.    A  lot  of 
has  been   spread  about 
But  I  believe  that  many  of 
ent  reasons  have  since 
waterway  will  be  of  immense 
United  States.     I  am  there 
legislature  of  my  State  has 
the  President  and  the 
with  Canada  immediately 
ratify  this  treaty  before 
joint  resolution  of  the 


sdeaker,  the  army  of  unemployed 

smaller,  and  we  all  agree  that  Federal 

for  years  to  come. 

cjjntinue  many  types  of  projects 

because  worth-while  projects 

short  notice,  and  without  sufB- 

int  jrnational  project  that  can,  and 

immidiately,  and  that  is  the  Great 


great  aid  to  commerce  in  the 
)e  of  still  greater  value  in  case 
)y  a  foreign  foe.    It  is  hard  to 
great  international  waterway 
but  the  Army  engineers  have 
Canada  is  willing,  and 
United  States  are  overwhelm- 
and  unfair  propaganda 
great   waterway   in   the   past. 
;hos€  who  opposed  it  for  differ- 
to  the  conclusion  that  this 
value  to  every  section  of  the 
ore  very  glad  to  find  that  the 
passed  a  joint  resolution  asking 
to  resume  treaty  negotiations 
that  we  may  have  the  Senate 
adjourns.     I  include  the 
Legislature,  as  follows: 


this 


consi  ruction, 
th 
misinf  ( rmation 
this 


cone 


Congr  ?ss 

SD 

Cc  ngress 
Wiscc  nsin 


Joint  resolution  memorializing 

United  States  to  resume  n 

rence  seaway  treaty 

Whereas  a  piecemeal  approach 
and  issues  Involved  in  the  joii  it 
rence  Waterway  would  not  ful  HI 
west  or  the  country  at  large;  a  id 

Whereas  a  complete   coopera  t 
essential  so  that  specific  probl  'ms 
and  consummated  by  a  compn  ■ 
and  sufBcient  safeguards  and 
tory  objectives  of  inland  waterf^' 

Whereas  the  position  of  all 
and  declared   so   that  our   coujitry 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
cheap  and  adequate  hydroelecA- 

Whereas  the  demands  of  na  lonal 
for  our  great  industrial  center ; 
electric  power,  and  in  an  age  s  o 
porta tion  disastrous  consequei  ices 
pate  future  needs  of  cheap  po'  ver 

Whereas  such  seaway  will  pn  )Vide 
necting  and  unifying  the  agric  ultural 
the  industrial  sections  of  the 
tion  costs  that  will  be  produc 
dustries,  increased  purchasing 
Improved  capital  and  physical 
fense,  and  stimulated  employipent 

Whereas  the  Canadian  and 
and  continue  an  inspiring  e^^mple 
tive  Improvement  instead  of 
poses;   and 

Whereas  negotiations  for  a 
lapse   and  lull   by   reason   of 
created  by  special  Interests  sacking 
exploit  the  needs  of  the  peopl  e 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the 
Islatvire  of  Wisconsin  memoriallizes 


the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
egdtiations  for  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 


to  the  settlement  of  the  matters 
use  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
the  long-time  needs  of  the  Mid- 

ion  of  all  States  and  countries  Is 
and  usages  may  be  determined 
henslve  treaty  containing  adequate 
provisions  for  mutually  compensa — 
,ays  and  defense  bases;  and 
interested  parties  shovild  be  Indicated 
will  not   be  hampered   by  any 
I  ource  and  availability  of  supply  of 
ic  power;  and 

defense  and  productive  power 
require  multiple  sources  of  hydro- 
dependent  upon  power  and  trans- 
will  follow  a  failure  to  antlcl- 
sources;  and 
a  means  of  transportation  con- 
sections  of  the  Midwest  with 
East  by  a  reduction  of  transporta- 
ive  of  expanded  markets,  added  in- 
power  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
power  plants  for  Industry  and  de- 

and 
American  Governments  may  extend 
of  cooperation   for  construc- 
dooperation  only  for  destructive  pur- 


treaty  should  not  be  permitted  to 

parly  failures  caused   by   opposition 

to  maintain  their  abilities  to 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

assembly  concurring) ,  That  the  Leg- 

the  President  and  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  to  resume  treaty  negotiations  and  to  enact 
necessary  legislation  for  the  procurement  of  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway;  be  it  further 

Resohied.  That  properly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Walter  S.  Goodland. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrencc  R.  Larsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Vefnon  W.  Thomson. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
John  J.  SuxruM, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
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Tolerance  as  Practiced  by  Those  of  Irish  Extraction 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN.  OF  NEW  YORK.  AT  THB 
TOMB  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER.  MARCH   17.   193» 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  made  by 
me  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  March  17,  1939: 

Mr.  Commander,  members  of  the  clergy,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
the  placing  of  this  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  proves  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
that  we  of  Irish  descent  and  extraction  practice  the  virtue  of 
tolerance. 

Earlier  this  morning  a  wreath  was  placed  at  the  statue  of 
Commodore  John  Barry,  the  Irish-American  patriot,  by  this  organl- 
Eation.  the  Irish-American  Veterans,  and  now  this  same  organiza- 
tion is  honoring  a  hero  of  the  World  War.  We  do  not  know  his 
nationalistic  extraction  nor  his  religious  denomination,  and  we  care 
less.  We  do  know  that  he  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  his  Grod 
and  his  country  with  the  principal  thovight  in  mind  that  the  ideals 
and  traditions,  precepts  and  policies  of  a  democratic  country 
might  live.  We  of  Irish  extraction  honor  him  today  beca\ise  his 
memory  Is  sacred.  We  accept  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
glorious  traditions  of  our  patriotic  ancestors  in  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  that  they  fought  and  died  to  perpetuate. 

As  our  Irish  ancestors  leave  to  us  the  rich  heritage  of  historical 
value,  it  is  up  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  as  true  sons  of 
Erin  to  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  having  been  born  In  this 
country  and  to  be  allowed  all  those  things  that  are  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  descendant  of  St.  Patrick,  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  worship  divine  Provi- 
dence as  we  see  fit. 

Our  Irish  ancestors  have  glorified  the  pages  of  history,  and  we 
must  so  conduct  ourselves  In  appreciation  of  our  American  birth- 
right to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  keep  the  pages  of 
history  unblemished  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  rare 
privilege  of  living  In  this  great  and  glorious  country.  Let  us 
of  Irish  extraction  never  do  one  thing  to  besmirch  the  pages  of 
history  that  were  so  zealously  guarded  by  our  ancestors.  Let 
this  be  our  program,  let  this  be  our  determination,  and  America 
the  great  will  be  greater  because  we  American  veterans  of  Irish 
extraction  have  helped  to  make  It  so. 

God  bless  ova  United  States. 


Our  Foreign  Trade  and    Foreign  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
I  hope  you  will,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  take  time 
to  read  the  following  March  press  dispatches  and  news  re- 
leases which  have  appeared  in  less  than  a  month  after  my 
predictions  made  in  this  House  on  February  22 — that  Japan 


would  do  precisely  what  has  now  been  disclosed  In  the  course 
of  "debate  in  the  Japanese  Parliament  she  is  doing. 

Japan   Reveals   Plan   To   Provide    Own    MtrNrnoNS — Three-Tbas 
Pbocram  Designed  To  Make  Nation  Self-Stjiticient 

Tokyo,  March  9. — Hitherto  secret  details  of  a  gigantic  indus- 
trial expansion  program  designed  to  give  Japan  complete  self- 
suSlclency  In  war  materials  within  3  years  was  disclosed  today 
In  Parliament. 

The  plan  embraces  Japanese-occupied  China  and  Japanese- 
protected  Manchukuo  as  well  as  Japan  proper. 

PROGRAM    AUIEAOT    UNDER    WAT 

Kazuo  Aokl,  president  of  the  cabinet  planning  board,  told 
the  lower  house  budget  committee  the  program  already  WM 
under  way  and  vCas  scheduled  for  completion  in  1941.  Henoe, 
he  said,  some  phases  might  be  disclosed. 

Raw  materials  derived  from  newly  occupied  areas  of  Chin* 
play  a  major  role  in  the  production  scheme.  The  majority  of 
Industries  and  articles  coming  under  the  plan  relate  directly  to 
war  materials. 

The  plan  envisages  the  following  percentage  increases  over  pres- 
ent output :  Ordinary  steel.  60  percent;  special  steel.  100;  steel 
Ingots,  60;  pig  Iron,  100;  Iron  ore,  150;  coal,  30;  magnesium,  1,000; 
copper,  80;  lead,  90;  zinc,  70;  tin,  100:  natural  gasoline.  30;  syn- 
thetic gasoline.  2.900. 

The  gasoline  would  be  ordinary  medium  test,  not  airplane  fueL 

PROPOSED    INCREASES 

still  other  products  and  the  proposed  p>ercentage  increases: 
Natural  oil,  40;  synthetic  oil,  800;  dehydrated  alcohol,  1,200;  soda, 
20;  caustic  soda,  40;  industrial  salt,  65;  ammonium  sulphate,  40: 
paper  pulp,  20;  gold.  20;  machine  tools.  100;  railway  locomotives, 
30,  passenger  cars.  70;  freight  cars,  60;  automobiles,  400;  wool.  240. 

Aokl  told  the  Diet  the  actual  details  of  how  these  increase* 
would  be  effected  could  not  be  disclosed  at  present. 

JAPAN   TO   BAR   UNITED   STATES  TRADE   IN   CHINA,   CHAMBER   HEARS 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  yesterday  pub- 
lished advices  from  China  that  developments  there  "indicate  the 
Japanese  are  determined  to  eliminate  American  business  from 
North  China." 

The  chamber  of  commerce  at  Tientsin  reported  the  Japanese- 
sponsored  government  had  adopted  export  embargoes  and  restric- 
tions and  exchange  controls  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. 

And  in  an  article  on  Spys  at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  by 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service,  we  find  the  following: 

German  "grand  strategy"  in  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  Is  based 
on  their  common  interest  with  Japan  in  crippling  or  destroying  the 
United  States  Fleet  In  time  of  war. 

Their  calculation  is  that  in  case  Germany  were  to  go  to  war  wltb 
England  and  France  they  would  win  If  the  Americas  were  kept  out. 
They  count  upon  Japan  to  nullify  the  American  intervention,  and 
destruction  of  the  Canal  Is  the  key. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  they  are  prepared  to  do  that  very  thing, 
and  without  the  loss  on  their  part  of  a  ship,  an  airplane,  or  a 
man.  Here  is  the  International  News  Service  copyrighted  ar- 
ticle, which  I  have  obtained  special  and  personal  permission 
to  use.  with  the  hope  that  I  may  awaken  America  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  present  world  situation  unless  we 
take  stands  everywhere  to  protect  our  rights  and  further  the 
preservation  of  peace: 

(By  H.  R.  Knickerbocker)        I 

San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. — Because  the  American  island  of  Guam 
Is  1,500  miles  "near"  Jspan.  the  Japanese  declared  It  would 
be  an  unfriendly  act  if  we  fortified  the  island,  our  own  territory. 
Today  the  Japanese  have  established  a  potential  military  airfield 
Just  300  miles  from  the  Panama  Canal,  and  provided  themselves 
with  a  base  whence  a  fleet  of  fast  bombers  coxild  reach  America's 
life  line  in  90  minutes. 

I  flew  over  and  photographed  this  field,  the  flrst  time  it  has  been 
visited  by  an  American  newspaperman. 

It  is  1  square  mile  of  the  flAttest,  smoothest,  best-drained  land 
in  Costa  Rica,  2  miles  from  the  unguarded  shore  of  the  Paciflc 
Ocean,  about   15  miles  from  Puntarenas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 

On  it  are  engaged  today  30  Japanese  "farmers."  They  say  they 
are  "growing  cotton." 

Their  boss  is  a  reserve  officer  of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

The  field  could  not  have  been  better  designed  for  a  base  from 
which  to  attack  the  Panama  Canal  if  Its  present  owners  had  been 
able  to  ask  for  bids  on  the  foUowing  specifications: 

Wanted,  an  air  base  capable  of  accommodating  large  fleet  of 
heavy  bombers;  field  must  be  absolutely  level,  dry,  and  near  the 
sea. 

Good  road  to  seashore  necessary  and  each  must  be  suitable  for 
landing  in  small  boats.  Field  must  be  located  in  country  vrlth  no 
coastal  defense,  and  a  minimum  army. 

Meeting  these  specifications,  the  field  is.  in  Costa  Rican  measiu*- 
ments.  350  "manzanas"  in  area,  or  595  acres,  or  Just  under  1  square 
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mile,  and  Its  diagonal  provides  a  ninway  long  enough  for  the  take- 
off of  bombers  loaded  to  capacity. 

The  field  is  level  as  a  billiard  table. 

It  18  drained  by  the  nearby  Barranca  River,  which  leaves  It  dry 
even    In    the    rainy    season    when    the    surrounding    country    is 

'^fn"l^  minutes  a  slow  truck  can  haul  a  heavy  load  from  the  beach 

°The  beach  slopes  gently  at  the  precise  gradient  most  favorable 
lor  landing  small  boats  laden  with  men  or  materials. 
The  position  is  ideal  for  landing  secretly. 

Large   bodies   of   men   could   come    ashore    from   freighters   and 
considerable  supplies  could  be  landed  by  night  without  detection. 
Airplanes  In  parts,  gasoline,  and  bombs  could  be  put  off  ordi- 
nary commercial  vessels  and  smuggled  Into  the  "cotton  planta- 
tion" with   no  one  to  witness. 

Costa  Rica  has  no  coast  guard,  and  Its  army  numbers  around 
400  men      Normally,  nearly  all  of  them  are  In  the  capital. 

None  of  them  are  anywhere  near  "El  Chagulte."  the  Costa  Rlcan 
name  of  the  Japanese    'cotton  plantation." 

Between  the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  In 
Japan  and  Its  farthest  outpost  here  there  are  In  fact  only  two 
obstacles:  one  Costa  Rican  policemen  in  Puntarenas  and  about 
8.000  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean.  .     ^  ,      .^^      , 

It  is  precisely  the  function  of  "El  Chagulte"  to  help  the  Jap- 
anese Navy  span  those  8.000  miles.  »  ,      ^. 

At  this  moment  the  United  States  fleet  Is  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  approach  of  a  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  or  any  part  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  to  a  point  near  enough  to  the  Canal  to  arouse 
suspicion  would  bring  the  United  States  Navy  posthaste  back 
through  the  Canal  Into  the  Pacific.  ,,^     , 

But  the  Japanese  fleet,  or  parts  of  it,  can  cruise  freely  without 
arousing  suspicion  at  a  distance  of  2.000  to  3.000  miles  away  from 
the  Canal.  ,  ^       . 

In  order  to  be  able  to  flv  from  such  a  distance,  Japanese  bombers 
would  need  a  refueling  field.  A  bombing  plane  laden  with  bombs 
might  do  2,000  mUes  in  one  hop.  Without  its  bombs  it  could  do 
3.000  miles. 

Thus,  with  a  field  in  Costa  Rica,  Japanese  bombers  laden  wltn 
bombs  could  take  off  their  carriers  at  2.000  miles  from  the  Canal, 
fly  over  and  drop  their  bombs  on  the  Canal  locks,  land  on  their 
Costa  Rlcan  air  field,  refuel,  and  fly  back  to  their  mother  ship. 

Or,  without  bombs,  they  could  take  off  at  3,000  miles  away,  land 
first  at  El  Chagulte,  refuel  there,  take  on  a  load  of  bombs,  fly  over 
and  bomb  the  Canal,  then  return  to  their  Costa  Rlcan  base,  refuel 
again,  and  return  to  their  carrier. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  Japanese  planes  over  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  to  the  completion  of  their  enterprise  the  time 
elapsed  would  not  be  over  3  hours. 

Is  this  vision  far-fetched?    Is  this  an  alarmist  view  to  take  of  an 
Innocent  cotton  plantation?    United  States  Army  and  Navy  authori- 
ties do  not  think  it  alarmist. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Mr.  Takahiro  Wakabayashl  is  Japan's  No.  1  agent  in  Latin 
America.  He  is  a  sort  of  traveling  ambassador  and  superspy 
extraordinary,  with  a  territory  which  he  once  defined  as  "everything 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  F^^ego." 

He  speaks  Spanish,  English,  French,  and  German  as  well  as  his 
native  tongue. 

He  served  as  consul  general  In  Panama.  Bogota,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  after  12  years  In  the  formal  Japanese  foreign  service  he  re- 
signed and  came  back  as  general  manager  of  the  Important  semi- 
official Federation  of  Japanese  Importers  and  Exporters. 

In  this  capacity  Mr.  Wakabayashl  took  a  warm  Interest  In  Costa 
Rica's  trade  with  Japan.  He  noted  with  concern  that  Japan  was 
selling  many  times  more  to  Costa  Rica  than  she  was  buying. 

In  1936,  the  year  Mr.  Wakabayashl  began  to  take  an  Interest  in 
the  matter.  Japan  sold  Costa  Rica  goods  to  the  value  of  $654,947 
and  bought  only  $5,121  worth. 

This  was  only  natural,  because  Japan  does  not  use  much  of 
Costa  Rica's  principal  products,  coffee,  bananas,  and  cocoa,  while 
the  poorer  Costa  Ricans  demand  the  cheap  Japanese  goods. 

It  had  always  been  so,  but  Mr.  Wakabayashl  suddenly  came  for- 
ward with  an  ingenious  remedy. 

He  would  teach  the  Costa  Ricans  to  gjrow  cotton  and  then  Japan 
would  buy  the  cotton  and  thereby  rectify  the  trade  balance.  But 
first  he  would  have  to  bring  in  some  Japanese  to  see  if  cotton  could 
be  grown  at  all.  „^     ^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Wakabayashl  plan  pleased  the  Costa  Ricans.  The  first  batch 
of  21  Japane«  entered  the  country  July  13.  1937.  They  were  sta- 
tioned on  a  so-called  experimental  farm  at  Alajuela,  just  outside 
of  San  Jose.  ,         ^,  .  , . 

Here  appears  the  true  delicacy  of  the  Japanese  plan  which  would 
appear  calculated  to  a  degree  improbable  were  it  not  for  the  factual 
evidence  that  the  field  is  Intended  for  an  airfield. 

The  Alajuela  farm  was  merely  a  blind.  It  bore  no  resemblance 
to  an  airfield  and  could  not  be  used  for  one.  It  was  intended  to 
camouflage  the  ultimate  purchase  of  El  Chagulte. 

Nobody  could  charge  the  Japanese  at  Alajuela  with  anything 
worse  than  planting  cotton  In  a  place  where  it  would  never  grow. 

It  didn't,  so  the  wUy  Wakabayashl  then  set  forth  to  acquire  tHe 
property  he  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning. 

Now  the  price  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Chagulte  was  about  $12 
an  acre,  and  until  the  Japanese  entered  the  market  this  parcel  was 
for  sale  for  40.000  colones,  or  $7,200. 

But  the  Costa  Rlcan  landowners,  having  reason  to  susp>ect  that 
the  Japanese  had  more  than  a  commercial  interest  In  the  land. 


far 


put    up    the    price    until    the 
Wakabayashl.   finally   paid   $12, 

acres. 

Thus,  he  pays  $21  an  acre 
ordinary  purchaser  could  have 

This  was  the  first  clue  to  th< 
plantation." 

The  second  was  the  fact 
the  place  has  reported  it  is 
there  and  that  no  serious  effo^ 

This  was  the  opinion  of 
United  States  Department  of 
a  few  months  ago. 

It  Is  all  very  odd  and  very 
the    defense    of    America's 
chances.    They  would  like  some 
this,   the   nearest   threat   that 
of  the  canal. 


usually    thrifty    businessman,    Mr. 
27   for   a  4-year   lease   on    the    595 


To  any  mind  which  is 
chain  of  events  in  Europe, 
of  war  is  imminent,  and  if 
miracle  of  God's  goodness, 
erful  contemplation,  study, 
ious  problem  confronting 


4  years'  rent  of  land  which  an 
bought  outright  for  $12  an  acre, 
character  of  the  Japanese  "cotton 


thit  every  expert  who  has  inspected 

impossible  to  grow  cotton  profitably 

to  do  so  Is  being  made. 

]  "rof .    Loren    G.    Polhamus,    of    the 

A  griculture,  who  visited  El  Chagulte 

oriental,  but  the  men  concerned  with 

llf4-llne    want    to    take    no    avoidable 

sort  of  diplomatic  action  to  nullify 

tias  appeared  in  the   neighborhood 


trdined  to  observe  the  fast-moving 

t  is  apparent  that  the  outbreak 

/  merica  can  stay  out,  it  will  be  a 

We  should  be  in  constant  pray- 

and  discussion  of  this  most  ser- 

Ainerica  today. 


Ca  )e  Cod 


EXTENSIO> 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OF  MAS  SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1939 


LETTER   FRO  Jl  A  CONSTITUENT 


Sp(  aker 


ve 


Mr.  GIFFORD.     Mr. 
my  remarks  in  the  Recor|) 
from  one  of  my  constituen 

To  Hon.  Chahles  L.  Gifford 

Washin 

The    directors    of    the    New 
recognized  Cape  Cod  as  the 

To  select  pictures  for  the 
they  appointed  committees 
special  committee  apart  from 
the  United  States  to  be  so 

While  we  are  conscious  of  a 
nltlon  of  our   independence. 
Just  another  State:    In  fact 
Roosevelt  has  tacitly,  though 
and  accepted  Congressman 
to  Washington. 

"Cape"    Cod    Is   really   an 
water,  and  though  we  heard 
United  States,  it  didn't  affec 
ports  cheaper.     We  kept  up 
esty.  and  simple  living  and 

When  46  States  seceded 
Maine.  Vermont,  and  Cape 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
since  Massachusetts  had  gonr 
cut  a  canal  and  left  us  out 

Mr.  Roosevelt  replied  that 
Cod  as  a  foreign  country, 
he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Gifford 
ever,  he  felt  that  we  should 
maintain  the  expense  of  the 
and  buoys. 

To  this  I  asserted  that  we 
as  they  tended  to  ruin  the 
vised  to  have.     The  dredging 
stirs    up    the    quahogs    so. 
promised  that  when  his 
fishermen  would  call  up  and 
next  day. 

So  while  we  feel  that  it  is 
Lehman  to  treat  us  as  a 
represented  at  your  fair;  we 
dignity  beyond  that,  and  feel 
invited  us  to  have  our  own 
you  a  flshhouse  that  would 
still  primitive,  in  spite  of 


,s: 


g^on,  D.  C: 

York    World's    Pair    have    officially 

fdrty-ninth  State  of  the  Union. 

c  Dntemporary  art  section  of  the  fair. 

fir  each  State,  but  Cape  Cod  has  a 

Massachusetts,  the  only  section  of 

se^egated. 

certain  honor  implied  by  this  recog- 

[   maintain   that   we   are   more   than 

are  a  separate  republic,   and  Mr. 

regretfully,  agreed  to  our  secession, 

L.  Gifford  as  our  ambassador 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


under  the  leave  to  extend 
I  include  the  following  letter 


Ck  arles 


sland.    entirely   surrovmded    by    salt 

there  has  been  a  depression  in  the 

us  much,  except  to  make  our  Im- 

the  old  tradition  of  economy,  hon- 

emalned  Republican. 

frj>m  the  Union  in   1936,  leaving  only 

to  carry  on,  I  told  Mr.  Roosevelt 

have  our  own  Cod  Island  republic. 

New  Deal  and  the  Democrats  had 

sea. 

though  he  hated  to  think  of  Cape 

he  had  so  many  relatives  here, 

would  be  sent  as  ambassador.    How- 

nf)w  pay  Mr.  Gifford's  salary,  and  also 

canal,  harbor  dredging,  lighthouses. 


Cod 


at 


be<  ause 


didn't  want  the  lighthouses  and  buoys, 

good  business  in  wrecking  that  we 

too.  Is  a  nuisance.  I  declared,  as  it 

ut    as    a    gesture    of    appeasement.    I 

Weat  ler  Bureau  got  stuck,  any  one  of  our 

tell  him  what  to  expect  tomorrow  or 


sepi  rate 


very  gracious  of  Mr.  Whalen  and  Mr. 
entity,  and  shall  be  proud  to  be 
want  you  to  realize  that  we  have  a 
somewhat  slighted  because  you  never 
building  there.  We  could  have  sent 
have  stolen  the  show,  since  man  is 
yojur  modern  magnificence  propaganda. 


Harold  Dunbak. 
Chathau,  Caps  Coo,  Januiry  26.  1939. 
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Admission  of  German  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16). 

1939 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  editorials  advo- 
cating the  enactment  of  legislation  admitting  German  refu- 
gee children  into  the  United  States  notwithstanding  the 
quota.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  this  matter  of 
printing  a  large  number  of  editorials  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  is  strictly  contrary  to  the  rule.  In  a  matter  of 
exceptional  importance  it  has  been  done  en  a  few  occasions, 
but  to  include  a  large  number  of  editorials  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  both  to  the  rule  and 
to  good  practice.    Therefore.  I  feel  bound  to  object. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Very  well.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  February  16.  1939) 

REFT7CEZ  CHnj>R£N 

Senator  Wagner  has  introduced  a  resolution,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  which  wotild  provide  for 
the  admittance  into  this  country  of  10.000  German  refugee  children 
this  year  and  next  year,  in  addition  to  the  co-dinary  unmigration 
quotas. 

The  measure  has  the  endorsement  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  of  both  of  the  large  organized  labor  groups.  The  latter 
fact  is  significant,  as  ordinarily  organized  labor  is  not  keen  about 
Increasing  immigration  quotas  and  theoreticaUy  increasuig  compe- 
tition for  Jobs.     In  this  case  it  is  different. 

Of  all  the  things  done  under  Nazi  dictatorship,  nothing  was  more 
distressing  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than  the 
packing  of  thousands  of  helpless  children  into  trains,  each  with  a 
bare  40  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  sending  them  away,  while  their 
parents  were  herded  into  concentration  camp>s.  About  half  of  the 
children  thus  segregated  are  Jewish,  and  the  others  are  Catholic  or 
Protestant  children  whose  parents  fell  Into  disfavor  with  the  Nazi 
Government  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Other  nations  axe  opening  their  doors  to  quotas  of  these  chil- 
dren. America  alone  among  the  great  nations  has  faUed  to  take 
any  save  those  who  might  be  brought  in  through  the  ordinary 
immigration  quotas. 

In  this  case  nothing  is  asked  of  the  Government  except  an  act  of 
generosity  which  would  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all.  These  children 
would  not  become  public  charges  as  they  would  be  brought  into 
this  country  only  upon  the  request  of  those  able  and  willing  to 
lock  after  them.  It  would  be  niany  years  before  these  youngsters 
became  old  enough  to  enter  our  own  labor  market  and  then 
they  would  be  thoroughly  Americanized. 

Stirely  there  could  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales  in  making  this  gestxire  of  friendliness  to  a  group  of  fright- 
ened and  bewildered  jroxuigsters. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Times-Star  of  February   18,   1939) 

"OF    SrCH    IS    THE    KINGDOM    OF    COD"' 

Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  of  the  Nation,  churchmen 
of  aU  faiths  and  denominations,  and  both  the  big  labor  organiza- 
tions have  Joined  in  a  move  to  open  the  doors  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  20.000  refugee  children  forced  to  flee  from  Nazi 
persecution  in  Germany.  In  Bridgeport,  as  in  other  cities,  the 
proposal  is  winning  support,  as  it  should. 

The  movement  began  with  an  appeal  from  49  clergy — Catholics 
and  Protestants.  It  was  promptly  endorsed  by  ex-President 
Hoover  and  by  organized  labor.  And  now  Senator  Wagner  has 
given  It  official  form  with  a  resolution  introduced  into  the 
Senate. 

His  plan  is  to  admit  10.000  children  this  year  and  10.000  next 
year,  as  each  child  is  assured  of  a  home.  Tho\isands  of  famUies 
and  charitable  organizations,  he  says,  have  offered  to  take  in  these 
shelterless  children,  forced  from  their  own  homes  in  Germany  be- 
cause  of   their   race    or    because    of    the   faith   of    their    fathers. 
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Catholics  as  well  as  Jews  are  increasingly  under  the  persecution 
of  the  Nazis. 

Mr  Hoover  and  Mr.  Wagner  and  the  labor  orguilzatlons  asstire 
us  that  this  influx  of  children  wUl  not  add  to  the  distress  of  our 
unemployed  nor  interfere  with  our  labor  policieB.  The  topmost 
linut  of  age  is  14  years.  England  and  Holland,  the  Senator  says, 
have  given  sanctuary  to  these  little  waifs  and  now  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  do  so.  too. 

It  is  comforting  to  see  the  broad-gage  Nari  persecutions  at  last 
meeting  a  broad-gage  answer  in  America.  It  is  encouraging  to 
find  all  religlo\is  faiths  here,  all  political  parties,  united  in  this 
humanitarian  endeavor.  The  Nazis  are  striking  blindly  at  inno- 
cent children,  and  the  heart  of  America  gives  the  Christian 
answer. 

I  Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  of  February  20.  1939) 
scTTTx  Lrmx  CHrU>REN 

•'Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead"  that  he  can  oppoM 
Senator  Wacker  s  bill  to  raise  the  immigration  quotas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  10.000  refugee  children  this  year  and  the  same  number  rwxt? 

Ten  thousand  German  refugee  children  under  14  years  of  ag« 
would  be  admitted,  regardless  of  quotas,  provided  responsible  citi- 
zens or  institutions  guaranteed  their  education  and  support,  onoe 
they  are  here  This  is  the  provision  of  the  New  York  Senator's 
Joint  resolution  now  before  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

How  many  child  refugees  there  will  be  in  all  from  Germany — 
Catholic.  Lutheran,  and  Jew — in  these  2  years,  no  one  can  tell. 
Ten  thoxisand.  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  but  a  smaU  fraction  of 
them  all.  We  ^hall  be  admitting  20.000  in  aU.  At  the  rate  of 
10.000  a  year  it  would  take  a  century  to  bring  a  million  here. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  recelviiig  a  total  of  a  million  alleni 
a  year. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  special  dispensation  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  an  extra  20.000  children,  their  support  assured. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  the  plan  will  be  opposed.  We  don't  believe 
It.  This  is  a  land  which  professes  admiration  and  even  reverence 
for  the  source  of  the  saying:  'Safler  the  little  children  to  come 
imto  Me.  and  forbid  them  not." 

If  there  is  a  soul  in  free  America  so  shrunk  that  he  would  not 
sufTer  these  few  children  to  come  to  us.  there's  more  pre-Chrlst- 
mas  Scrooges  in   the  world  than  we  had  counted  on. 

The  labor  organizations  are  of  all  groups  most  sensitive  to  Immi- 
gration acts.  Confirming  what  has  been  said,  the  Wagner  resolu- 
tion has  the  approval  of  both  John  Lewis  and  William  Green. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  February  23,  1939] 

REFUGEE  CHIIJ>REN  | 

It  is  fitting  that  Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  for 
years  has  concerned  himself  with  bettering  the  lot  of  others,  should 
be  the  author  of  a  proposal  for  salvaging  happiness  and  self-sup- 
port to  a  large  group  of  the  refugees  from  Central  Europe.  He 
asks  that  the  United  States  admit  10.000  German-bom  refxigee 
children,  outside  the  quota  limits,  within  the  next  2  years.  The 
New  York  Times  says  of  his  plan: 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  Congress  or  the  American  public  can  refuse 
the  plea.  •  •  •  If  we  had  a  barbed-wire  frontier,  as  some  leas 
fortunate  countries  have,  and  could  see  these  children,  whose  par- 
ents are  dead  or  in  prisons  and  concentration  camps,  we  would 
not  hesitate.  All  we  need  Is  Imagination.  They  cry  out  to  us  from 
their  darkness." 

So  far.  we  believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Americans 
will  read  with  s>-mpathy  and  generous  acquiescence.  We  know 
that  help  is  needed:  we  know  that  help  of  some  kind  we  can  give. 
But  there  remains  the  problem  of  helping  while  at  the  same  time 
we  protect  ourselves:  protect  our  native  labor  against  heightened 
competition  at  a  time  when  competition  already  is  fiercest.  The 
Times  sajrs: 

"Can  the  admission  of  these  children  do  harm?  To  ask  ttoe 
question  is  to  answer  it.  All  would  be  tinder  14  and  so  would  not 
compete  for  employment.  None  would  become  public  charges,  for 
the  law  would  require  that  their  support  be  guaranteed  by  re- 
sponsible individuals  or  organizations.  They  would  be  'of  every 
race  and  creed."  If  heredity  means  an3rthing.  they  would  grow  up 
to  be  good  citizens,  for  in  most  cases  they  are  alone  in  the  world, 
because  their  parents  put  obedience  to  conscience  above  obedience 
to  tyranny.  They  would  love  liberty,  because  they  know  from 
bitter  experience  what  the  loss  of  liberty  means." 

Can  any  nation  that  pretends  to  Christian  civilization  eifford  to 
repudiate  the  words.  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me;  for  of 
such  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  i 


[From  the  Ashevllle  (N.  C.)  Times  of  February  23.  1939 1 
action  to  support  emotion 

Senator  Wacnoi  reports  that  thousands  of  families  are  support- 
ing his  bill  to  authorize  admission  of  German  refugee  children  of 
every  race  and  creed  to  the  United  States  this  year  and  in  1940 — 
10.000  each  year. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  Involved  In  the  plan  no  sus- 
pension of  the  quota  restrictions  for  adults.    Children  14  years  of 
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aee  and  under  would  thus  be  taken  Into  American  homes  able  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of  these  refugees 
from  despotism  becoming  public  charges. 

Americans  have  longed  to  do  something  feaeible  and  forthright 
in  Klvlng  aid  to  the  victims  of  Nazi  Germany's  oppressions  and 
oersecutions.  As  former  President  Hoover  says  of  the  Wagner  pro- 
bosal  -It  befits  the  American  wish  to  aid  suffering.  It  answers 
the  appeal  to  every  American  heart  for  the  protection  of  children. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise.  Idaho.  February  28.  19391 

THE   CHnj>   REFUGEES 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  describing  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Wagnek,  of  New 
York  which  wotild  permit  20,000  children  under  the  age  of  14  years 
to  be  received  in  the  United  States  outside  of  quota  restrictions 
within  the  next  2  years.  Purpose  Is  to  permit  persons  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  some  of  the  refugee  German  children,  whose 
parents  are  in  concentration  camps  or  "have  been  thrown  on  the 
mercy  of  the  outer  world." 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Senator  Wagner  Is  one  of  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  organized  labor  In  the  Senate,  that  the  measure  has 
the  endorsement  of  both  the  A.  F.  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O..  and  also 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churchmen. 

After  reading  the  Herald  Tribune  editorial.  It  Is  impossible  to 
reach  any  other  conclusion  except  this — hiunanlty  demands  the 
bill's  passage. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  2,  1939) 

TENDEB  CHnJ)REN   AT   MERCY   OF   IRON   REGIME 

When  the  first  consignment  of  Jewish  children  went  from  Ger- 
many to  England,  where  homes  awaited  them  with  benevolent 
British  families,  the  final  picture  as  they  crossed  the  German  border 
was  that  of  the  Nazi  ofBclals  taking  the  poor  tots"  toys  away  from 

them. 

This  Inconceivably  petty  and  senseless  piece  of  tyranny  Is  a 
touchstone  to  Indicate  the  fate  of  the  estimated  50,000  young 
children  still  In  Germany.  Jewish  and  others,  whose  parents  are 
in  concentration  camps  or  who  are  otherwise  thrown  on  the  merci- 
less Nazi  world. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  take  on  Itself  the  whole 
burden  of  the  refugee  problem.  It  has  duties  to  Its  own  that  como 
first.  Yet  surely  what  It  can  reasonably  do  It  should  do.  It  is 
hard  to  be  comfortable  In  an  American  home  with  the  feeling  that 
It  could,  without  harm  to  its  own.  but  is  falling  to,  take  in  one 
of  these  tender  chUdren  tormented  by  bitter  persecution.  They 
are  on  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  have  taken  a  considerable  nimiber  of  them. 
Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  has  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress which  would,  without  disturbing  the  present  Immigration 
laws  and  quotas,  give  special  visas  to  10,000  German  children  under 
14  for  whom  adequate  assurance  of  support  and  care  has  been 
given  by  responsible  American  citizens  or  private  organizations. 

Senator  Wagner  points  out  that  this  number  is  too  small  to  set 
up  any  future  of  disadvantage  to  American  labor,  and  on  this  point 
he  asserts  that  both  branches  of  the  labor  movement  have  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  the  objective  he  seeks. 

This  seems,  as  the  Senator  says,  a  practical  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  one  that  we  can  and  ought  to  make. 

(From  the  Yovmgstown   (Ohio)    Vindicator  of  March  5.  1939) 

admit  the    refugee    CHIIJ3REN 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  results  of  Nazi  persecution  Is  a  great 
throng  of  helpless  children,  deprived  of  parents  or  other  protectors 
and  thrust  upon  the  mercies  of  a  world  which  seems  to  be  losing 
a  sense  of  mercy. 

There  are  about  50,000  children  under  14  thus  cast  adrift  in 
Germany  because  their  parents  have  been  "liquidated"  or  thrown 
Into  concentration  camps.  Half  of  them  are  Jewish,  the  rest 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Senator  Wagner  has  Introduced  a  resolution  authoriziiig  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  10,000  of  these  children  in  each  of 
the  years  1939  and  1940.  It  should  be  passed  in  spite  of  the 
Nations  proper  concern  for  its  own  refugees  from  economic 
misfortune. 

None  over  14  is  to  be  admitted,  so  there  will  be  no  competition 
with  wage  earners.  None  is  to  be  admitted  unless  'satisfactory 
assurances  are  given  that  such  children  will  be  supported  and 
properly  cared  for  through  the  voluntary  action  of  responsible  cit- 
izens or  responsible  private  organizations  and  consequently  will  not 
become  public  charges."  The  number  to  be  brought  In  will  not  be 
noticed  in  American  life,  for  it  represents  only  1  refugee  child 
for  every  2.000  chUdren  under  14  now  in  the  cotmtry. 

The  crowded  little  nations  of  England  and  Holland  are  taking 
7,000  of  these  hapless  waifs.  What  Senator  Wagner  proposes  is  the 
least  America  can  do  to  alleviate  the  misery  resulting  from  sup- 
pression of  liberty.  As  he  says.  It  is  "the  most  Immediate  and  prac- 
tical contribution  by  our  liberty-loving  people  to  .the  cause  of 
human  fi-eedom.  to  which  we  are  inseverably  bound  by  our  institu- 
tions, our  history,  and  our  profoundest  sentiments." 
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Washington.  D.  C. — The  Impc  rtant 
the  United  States  in  establlshln  ; 
lie-school  system  and  the  urger  t 
schools  by  the  Federal  Governijie 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator   Pat  Harrison,   of 
Scharrenberg,  legislative  representative 
of  Labor,  in  a  Nation-wide  1 
sored  by  the  National  Educatitrn 
American  Schools. 

The  Harrison-Thomas  bill,  oi 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  American  Federation  of 

The  subject  of  Mr. 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and 
text  of  the  address  follows: 

"The  American  labor  unions 
our  public-school  system  as 
ning.    In  the  early  years    of 
pie  could  learn  to  read,  write, 
was  a  stigma  of  poverty  attached 

"As  our  population  and  industries 
unions  and  made  known  thei 
Property  and  other  personal 
nated  and  equal  voting  rights 
later  to   all  female  citizens 
educational    opportunities    are| 
suffrage. 

adequate  school 

"The  American  Federation  ol 
venticn  in  1881,  made  public 
cern.     After  the  establishment 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
maintenance  of  these  schools 
all  citizens  should  expand  as 

"We  have  Insisted  upon 
pared  and  better  paid  teachers 
We   have  fought  for  child -labjr 
attendance  laws  to  give  all 
mental  growth  before  assumlnb 
have  insisted  that  boys  and  gtr 
of  age.    The  purpose  of  public 
ment  of  each  individual  for 
effec.iveness  as  a  citizen  in  a 
citizenship  is  understanding 
ln.stltutions — our  only  guaranty 
stitutions 


"The  United  States  in  Its 
tunity  for  workers  and  the  A 
equal    opportunity    for    all 
essence  of  democracy^  lies  in 
aU  citizens. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

a  radio  address  given  by  Mr. 

representative  of  the  Ameri- 
a  Nation-wide  broadcast  over 

by  the  National  Educational 
by  this  address,  the  American 
the  Harrison-Thomas  bill  pro- 
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MOVEMENT  FOR  HaRRISON-THOMAS 

Local  Schools  Is  Pledged  by  Fed- 

e:   "We    Believe    That    the 

LiFS  IN  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 

Sats 

part  played  by  trade  unions  in 
and  developing  the  American  pub- 
necessity  of  financial  aid  for  local 
nt  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  In- 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  and 
^Issippl,  were  emphasized   by  Paul 
of  the  Americafi  Federation 
over  the  N.  B.  C.  network  spon- 
Assoclatlon  In  its  program.  Our 


which  hearings  have  been  held  by 
and  Labor,  has  the  full  support 
Labor. 

s'radio  address  was  The  Ameri- 
DeVelopment  of  Education.     The 


took  a  leading  part  in  establishing 
cardinal  principle  in  social  plan- 
Republic  children  of  working  peo- 
ind  figure  in  free  schools,  but  there 
to  attendance  in  such  schools, 
grew,  wage  earners  organized  In 
wants  and  needs  in  public   aiTairs. 
qualifications  for  suffrage  were  eiiml- 
glven  first  to  all  male  citizens  and 
n   a  democratic   government   equal 
a    natural    sequence    of    manhood 

maintenance  stressed 
Labor  has,  from  its  organizing  con- 
;hools  a  matter  of  its  primary  con- 
of  the  public-school  principle,  the 
bas  continued  to  work  for  adequate 
that  educational  opportunities  for 
wealth  increased. 
enrl(|iment  of  the  curriculum,  better  pre- 
better  buildings  and  equipment, 
laws  and  for   compulsory   school- 
children opportunity  for  physical  and 
wage-earning  responsibilities.     We 
s  have  such  protection  until  18  years 
education  Is,  we  maintain,  develop- 
sdtlsfaction  in  personal  living  and  for 
qemocracy.     The-'heart  of  training  for 
our  economic,  social,  and  political 
of  maintenance  of  democratic  in- 
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LOCAL  con:  rol  is  essential 

de  ^elopment  has  been  a  land  of  oppor- 

F.  of  L.  wants  to  make  it  a  land  of 

citizens.     We    believe    that    the    very 

equal  edticatioual  opportunities  for 
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"Control  over  schools  and  educational  policies  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  those  Immediately  concerned,  exercised  through  the  local 
government.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  believes  that  only 
local  control  of  educational  policies  will  pro\'ide  equal  educational 
cpportunitles  or  the  kind  of  training  suited  to  the  life  of  various 
communities. 

FEDERAL  CHANTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  among  the  first  to  ask 
for  Federal  aid  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  the  citi- 
zens of  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  weU  know  that  incomes 
in  the  Southern  States  averaged  about  one-half  as  much  as  in- 
comes in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

"Only  Federal  grants  can  overcome  existing  obstacles  in  those 
areas  where  average  incomes  are  lowest.  With  this  fundamental 
thesis  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  ftill  accord.  We  are 
equally  convinced  that  Federal  grants  should  in  no  way  interfere 
with  local  determination  of  local  educational   jxillcles. 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  the  tests  used  as  a  basis  for  making  grants 
to  States  should  be  objective  and  equitable.  With  Federal  funds 
granted  according  to  need,  with  local  determination  of  educational 
standards,  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  could,  through  the  ad- 
ministrative use  of  State  reporting  and  accounting,  exercise  a 
leadership  to  raise  educational  standards  generaUy. 

"In  any  such  large  program  of  Federal  aid  to  public  education 
the  federation  believes  there  should  be  a  general  advisory  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  vested  in  him.  Such  a  provision  is  in  conformity  with 
our  local  publc-school  practices  that  school  politics  should  be  for- 
mulated by  citizens. 

"Finally,  we  believe  that  any  Federal-aid  program  should  be 
reviewed  periodically  so  that  policies  may  be  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  changing  circumstances. 

"Pt^LIC    rXJNDS   FOR   ADULT    EDUCATION 

"Expanding  our  program  of  public  education,  the  Federation  has 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  use  of  public  funds  for  adult  education. 
We  believe  that  the  very  perpetuation  of  our  democracy  depends 
upon  the  widespread  education  of  youth  and  adults  alike.  Educa- 
tion does  not  end  with  the  classroom  or  the  school  teacher  but 
Ehould  continue  throughout  life. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  believes 
In  academic  freedom  for  teaching  and  research  and  holds  that 
freedom  must  be  the  final  goal  of  all  social  policies.  Freedom  has 
continued  to  exist  only  as  it  begets  responsibility  in  those  who 
exercise  it." 


The  Interior  Appropriation  Bill  and  the  Housing 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  add  my  emphasis  to  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill,  and  especially  to  the  sections  dealing 
with  the  Housing  Act.  In  this  connection  I  consider  that 
the  White  amendment  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  real 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
The  opponents  of  housing  would  seem  to  put  us  in  the 
quandaiy  of  the  man  who  said^  that  a  house  ought  to  be 
built,  but  it  ought  to  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  house,  and  until  the  new  house  is  completed  the  old  one 
ought  to  be  occupied. 

I  hardly  think  that  such  legislative  Houdinis  meet  with 
the  approval  of  those  who  have  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
study  of  the  English  housing  efforts  and  the  experience  we 
have  had.  I  believe  our  housing  efiforts  represent  the  high- 
est type  of  intelligence  and  direction,  and  though  mistakes 
and  errors  have  been  made,  they  were  fewer  than  expected. 

I  have  a  number  of  telegrams,  as  have  all  other  Members, 
but  I  include  the  one  which  came  from  my  chief  industrial 
city  as  typical,  and  under  permission  to  include  it  in  my 
remarks,  I  here  append  it: 

Earnestly  request  elimination  of  rider  on  Interior  appropriation 
bUl  limiting  cost  land  and  dwelling  under  United  States  Housing 
Act  to  $3,500.  Absolutely  impKissible  construct  decent  housing  In 
New  England  city  under  such  provisions.  Inclusion  of  this  clause 
would  eliminate  Connecticut  from  Federal  housing  program  and 
eonflne  its  benefit  to  parts  of  West  and  South.  Twenty  million 
dollars  for  Connecticut  at  stake. 

C.  E.  A.  WiNSLOW, 
Chairman,  Sew  Haven  Housing  Authority. 


Will  "Government  Investment"  Promote  Business 

Recovery?  J 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1939       j 

ARTICLE   FROM   THE   GUARANTY  SURVEY 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Guaranty  Survey,  published  monthly  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York: 

(From  the  Guaranty  Survey  of  February  27,  1939] 

Wm  "GONtENMENT  I>rVESTMENT"  PROMOTE  BXTSirnESS  RBCOVBIT? 

(There  is  no  question  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  national  In- 
come of  $80,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  Umted  States.  But  a  mere 
rise  in  prices  would  not,  in  itself,  enhance  prosperity  or  increase 
employment.  It  would  not  even  materially  Improve  the  fiscal  posi- 
tion of  the  Government.  To  have  the  desired  effects,  an  advance  in 
national  Income  must  be  due  to  an  Increase  in  the  vcdujne  at 
production.) 

The  persistent  idea  that  the  country  can  speiid  its  way  to  pros- 
perity has  recently  appeared  in  a  new  and  more  extreme  form. 
Under  the  revised  theory,  the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government  la 
no  longer  regarded  as  merely  an  emergency  device  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  promote  business  recovery  at  a  time  of  crisis.  It  ia 
now  advocated  as  a  means  of  raising  the  national  income  to  a 
predetermined  figure  by  holding  Ooverrunent  relief  and  recovery 
expenditures  (or,  as  they  are  new  called.  "Investments")  at  the 
existing  level  until  the  resulting  business  expansion  increases  the 
national  Income  to  a  point  where  It  automatically  balances  the 
Budget  by  yielding  the  necessary  revenue. 

The  advocates  of  this  policy  maintain  that  their  program  is 
capable  of  raising  national  income  to  a  point  where  unemplo3rment 
will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  Budget  will  be  brought  into  balance 
without  any  increase  in  tax  rates  or  any  reduction  in  expenditures. 
The  figiu-e  of  $80,000,000,000  has  been  mentioned  as  representing 
the  level  of  annual  national  income  that  would  support  the  present 
scale  of  Government  expenditures  under  the  existing  tax  schedules. 
This  total  compares  with  a  1938  income  estimated  at  $60,000,000,000. 

To  bring  the  expenses  of  the  Government  into  balance  with  its 
present  revenues,  it  is  contended,  woixld  imply  acceptance  of  the 
1938  income  total  as  a  normal  and  representative  figure  to  which 
the  people  of  the  country  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  themselves, 
since  it  is  held  unlikely  that  the  higher  level  of  income  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future  if  public  expenditures  are  reduced.  In 
other  words,  it  is  believed  that  business  recovery  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  unless  the  Government  continues  to  spend 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  current  income. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  national  in- 
come of  $80,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States.  The  estimated 
income  In  1929  slightly  exceeded  that  flgxire.  and  the  income  In 
1937  was  less  than  13  percent  bellow  it.  Moreover,  the  population 
of  the  country  has  Increased  about  7  percent  since  1929,  so  that  a 
given  total  of  Income  at  present  Implies  a  lower  income  per  capita 
than  it  did  10  years  ago.  And  technological  improvements  have 
increased  potential  productivity.  To  restore  the  1929  level  of  li*- 
tional  income,  therefore,  is  not  an  unreasonable  aspiration. 

But  It  Is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  recognize  that  a  national 
Income  stated  in  terms  of  dollars  Is  the  product  of  two  factors — a 
volume  of  production  and  a  price  level.  An  increase  in  either 
factor — the  other  remaining  vmchanged — would  raise  national  in- 
come. The  effects  of  the  two  types  of  increase,  however,  would  be 
entirely  different.  A  mere  rise  In  prices  would  not  In  Itself  enharce 
prosperity  or  increase  employment.  It  would  not  even  materially 
Improve  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Goveriunent.  since  any  increase 
in  revenue  would  be  offset  by  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  almost  every 
branch  of  governmental  activity. 

To  have  the  desired  effects,  an  advance  in  national  Income 
must  be  du?  to  an  Increase  In  its  other  factor — the  volume  of 
production.  This,  obviously,  would  require  greater  employment 
of  labor  and  would  increase  Treasiory  receipts  without  correspond- 
ingly raising  costs.  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  It  is 
an  enlarged  output,  not  a  higher  price  level,  that  governmental 
"investment"   is   primarily   designed   to   bring   about. 

LESSONS     FBOM     PAST    BXPERIENCX 

In  considering  the  factors  that  would  be  helpful  In  Increasing 
the  national  income  to  $80,000,000,000.  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
examine  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  that  level  of  Income 
was  achieved  before.  In  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of  debt  retiremenU,  total 
$3,299,000,000,  as  against  the  estimated  total  at  $9,492,000,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Receipts  of  the  TYeasury  exceeded 
expenditures    by    $734,000,000,    Instead    of    leaving    a    net    deficit 
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ctf  $3  972  000.000.  as  Is  estimated  for  this  year.  Tlie  national  debt 
has  been  decreasing  continuously  lor  10  years  and  showed  an 
aggregate  decline  of  $8,551,000,000  for  the  period.  State  and 
local  debt  however,  was  increasing.  Altogether,  public  indebted- 
ness  Federal.  State,  and  local — Increased  by  an  estimated  amount 

of  $834  000.000  during  the  7  fiscal   years  from   1922  to    1929. 

In  the  same  Interval,  corporate  securities  were  issued  (ac- 
cording to  the  compilation  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle) in  the  amount  of  $39,121,000,000.  of  which  $31,600,000,000 
represented  new  capiUl,  rather  than  refunding  operations.  This 
comparison  takes  no  account  of  the  increase  in  short-term  credit 
or  of  the  enormous  amotmt  of  new  capital  employed  through  the 
reinvestment  of  current  earnings  by  corporations  and  other  busi- 
ness concerns  without  resort  to  the  capital  market.  It  was 
private  investment,  therefore,  not  governmental  "investment." 
that  provided  the  funds  to  finance  the  great  industrial  expansion 
which   produced   a   national   income   in   excess   of  $80,000,000,000. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  every  period  of  expansion  following 
a  depression  in  the  past.  Never  before  was  it  assumed,  merely 
because  the  normal  flow  of  capital  into  industry  had  been  tempo- 
rarily interrupted,  that  it  would  not  be  restored  and  must  be 
replaced  through  the  "investment"  of  borrowed  funds  for  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  public  policy  was  directed  toward  balanc- 
ing the  Budget,  maintaining  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
currency,  and.  in  short,  creating  a  favorable  environment  for 
private  business  expansion. 

NATURAL   VERSUS   ABTITICIAL   RECOVERT 

To  assume  that  a  public  policy  similar  to  that  followed  In  the 
past  would,  in  the  present  instance,  entail  an  indefinite  period 
of  Industrial  stagnation,  rather  than  a  sound  business  recovery. 
would  be  to  assume  that  the  system  of  private  enterprise  has 
definitely  broken  down  and  can  no  longer  function  without 
governmental  support.  There  Is  no  more  warrant  for  such  an 
assumption  than  there  has  been  in  previoxis  periods  of  severe 
depres.slon.  It  is  true  that  certain  far-reaching  and  probalily 
permanent  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  economic  and  political 
background.  But  the  same  has  been  true  in  the  past.  Such 
changes  are  continually  taking  place;  and  the  system  of  private 
enterprise  has  repeatealy  demonstrated  its  ability  to  survive  these 
changes,  together  with  the  wide  business  fluctuations  that  ac- 
company them,  and  to  rise  to  new  levels  of  prosperity. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  past  recoveries 
took  place  under  a  set  of  rules  that  not  only  allowed  business  to 
expand  but  gave  it  an  incentive  to  do  so.  Investors  risked  their 
funds  m  productive  enterprise  in  the  confidence  that  they  would 
be  left  free  to  earn  and  keep  such  profits  as  existing  business 
opportunities  permitted,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
needs  of  government.  They  were  called  upon  to  face  the  natural 
hazards  of  business,  but  not  the  present  artificial  burdens  of 
regulated  costs,  excessive  and  restrictive  taxation,  and  Government 
competition. 

THE  Ef'»'BLTS  OF  RECENT  POUCUES 

By  way  of  contrast.  It  la  appropriate  to  examine  the  effects  of 
recent  attempts  to  stimulate  recovery  by  Oovemment  borrowing 
and  spending.  The  low  point  of  the  depression,  as  measured  by 
national  Income,  was  reached  In  1932  at  approximately  $40,000,- 
000.000.  The  policy  of  govenmicntal  borrowing  and  spending  to 
promote  recovery  began  In  the  following  year  and  has  been  followed 
for  nearly  6  years.  During  that  time,  the  national  Income  has 
risen  about  $20,000,000,000:  that  is.  it  has  regained  about  one-half 
of  the  ground  lost  between  1929  and  1932. 

These  comparisons,  while  providing  a  rough  measurement  of  the 
degree  of  recovery  that  has  taken  place,  reveal  almost  nothing  con- 
cerning the  factors  that  have  produced  the  recovery.  To  assume 
that  the  rise  in  the  national  Income  since  1932  has  been  due  wholly 
to  the  borrowing  and  spending  program — or,  In  other  words,  that 
the  Income  would  not  have  risen  at  all  In  7  years  without  govern- 
mental aid — would,  of  course,  be  contrary  to  all  reason  and  ex- 
perience. But  how  much  recovery  would  have  taken  place  under 
other  public  policies  can  only  be  conjecttired. 

There  is  seme  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  recovery  would 
have  progressed  quite  as  swiftly,  and.  In  all  probability,  more  so. 
under  the  traditional  public  poUcy  of  economy  and  noninterference 
with  business.  It  appears  that  seldom,  If  ever.  In  the  past  has  recov- 
ery from  a  major  depression  proceeded  so  slowly  as  in  the  present 
Instance. 

Adequate  explanations  for  the  sluggishness  of  recovery  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  borrowing  and  spending  program  itself,  while  it 
may  stimulate  business  and  Increase  the  national  Income  tempo- 
rarily, provides  no  effective  substitute  for  private  Investment,  since 
It  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  public  works  and  other  non- 
revcnue-produdng  projects  that  make  little  or  no  permanent  con- 
tribution to  Industrial  productivity  and  earning  power.  At  the 
same  time  the  policy  tends  to  defeat  its  own  purposes  by  phakmg 
confidence  In  the  future  of  currency,  credit,  prices,  and  costs,  and 
thus  discouraging  private  investment. 

FACTORS  PREVENTING  INVESTMENT 
But  the  Government's  flscfil  position,  serious  as  it  Is.  Is  not  the 
■ole  ot>st«cle.  or  perhaps  even  the  most  Important  obstacle,  to 
-  recovery.  The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  outlook  for  profits, 
which  has  been  impaired  in  various  wasrs  by  recent  legislative  and 
administrative  policies.  Close  regulation,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations,  has  raised  and  frozen  some  of  the  principal 
operating  costs  of  business  concerns.    Heavy  direct  taxes  on  corn- 
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merce  and  industry  have 
power.     Tax  rates  on  capital 
have   reached   almost   confiscat|)ry 
potential  investors  with  the 
might  make  through  successfu 
section  of  the   business  field, 
competition  has  obsctired  the 
such  an  extent  that  expansio 
And  in  all  these  directions 
present   possibility  of   new 
nature. 

When  difSculties  of  this 
exertions,   and  risks   that 
in  expanding  their  operations 
of   "equitable"   distribution   of 
alter  the  practical  fact  that 
squarely  upon  the  principles 
of  property,  and  that  such  a 
under  a  set  of  rules  that  violajtes 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
of  incurring  huge  Treasury 
expenditures  will   increase  the 
the  Budget  will  balance  Itsel: 
prospects  of  success  but  is  a 


a  further  burden  on  earning 
and  on  large  incomes  in  general 
levels,   threatening   actual   and 
of  a  large  part  of  any  profits  they 
use  of  their  capital.     Over  a  large 
ictual  or  threatened   governmental 
jrospects  of  profitable  operation  to 
has   been  very  sharply  curtailed, 
hangs   over  business  the  ever- 
unknown   measvires   of  a   similar 
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become  too  great,  the  sacrifices, 

and   investors  must   incur 

(ease  to  be  worth  while.     No  theory 

income  or  of  "social   justice"   can 

system  of  private  enterprise  rests 

freedom  of  contract  and  security 

system  cannot  expand  and  prosper 

these  principles. 

it  seems  clear  that  the  practice 

dHcits  in  the  hope  that  the  excess 

national  income  to  a  level   where 

automatically  not  only  has  small 

cfcterrent.  not  an  aid,  to  recovery. 
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Sp  iaker 


Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
the  following  speech  which 
resentatives  on  May  26,  1936 
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The  Speaker.  Under  the 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nev 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker 
comets  were  regarded  in 
ing  the  death  of  kings  and 
Halley.  an  English  astronomer 
serving  the  comet  of  1682. 
comets  and  decided  that  this 
sun  covering  75  years,  and 
1737.     His  forecast  was  deride^  1 
of  time  Halley's  comet 
made  its  route  according  to 
pearance   was   in    1910 
linderstanding . 

Depressions  and  panics  seen 
also  seem  to  come  cycles  of 
if  both  were  parts  of  some 
tides  after  the  meridian 
are  not  always  Immediate 
less,  they  seem  concomitant  w|th 
stances  which  seem  to  bear 
time  now  to  do  it,  except  to 
wars  seem  to  be  followed  by 
these  depressions  nationals  cf 
the  situation  on  nationals  of 
groups  within  their  own  natii)n. 

This  latter  case  is  the  situation 
Dictator  Hitler  and  native 
had  failed  in  the  World  War 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  Scapa 
taken  away;  a  loaf  of  bread 
financial  condition  of  the 
who  had  sissumed  power  look^ 
element  of  the  German 
dictatorship  and  those  behind 
shipping,  foreign  trade,  and 
tlon  to  their  numbers  compared 
Jews  behind  in  music,  the 
state  of  affairs  first  led  to 
to  persecution,  with  all  of  wdich 

There  could  be  no  escape 
though  longing  eyes  were  casi 
goods  had  been  commandeefed 
well-to-do  or  in  comfortable 
and  denied  expatriation. 
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Bigdtry»  and  Persecution 


OF 


I.   SIROVICH.  OF  NEW  YORK.  IN 
>.   MAY   26.    1936 


under  leave  granted  me  to 
Congressional  Record,  I  Include 
I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


or  ler 


of  the  House,  the   Chair  recog- 
York,  Dr.  Sirovich,  for  30  minutes- 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
ancieit  times  as  presagers  of  evil,  forecast- 
destruction  of  nations.     Edmund 
the  friend  of  the  great  Newton,  ob- 
cheiked  back  on  previous  appearances  of 
;omet  had  a  definite  orbit  about  the 
pi  edicted  the  return  of  this  comet  in 
but  when  1737  came  in  the  course 
appeajred  again,  and  has  since  that  time 
schedule  of  Halley.     Its  latest  ap- 
Supeistition  faded  before  knowledge  and 


to  have  cyclic  orbits,  and  with  them 

Intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  as 

disturbance.    Like  the  lag  of  the 

of  the  moon,  these  cycles  of  bigotry 

the  economic  cycles,  but,  neverthe- 

them.     I  could  cite  you  many  In- 

thls  thought,  but  will  not  take  the 

call  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 

economic  depressions.  EUid  during 

one  nation  try  to  put  the  blame  for 

Another  nation,  and  often  on  minority 


dfep 


Gtirmans 


sold 


in  Germany  between  the  Austrian 

of  Jewish  religion.     Germany 

She  had  lost  her  colonies;  her  navy 

Flow;  her  foreign  markets  had  been 

for  a  billion  paper  marks;  and  the 

e  in  general  was  appalUng,  so  those 

about  for  a  scapegoat.     The  Jewish 

provided  such  a  scapegoat  by  the 

It.    Jews  had  led  in  steel  making, 

(fomestlc  commerce  out  of  all  propor- 

to  other  Germans;   nor  were  the 

and  sciences,  and  philosophy.     This 

Jealousy,  then  to  bigotry,  and,  finally. 

the  world  Is  familiar. 

to  asylum  elsewhere  in  the  world, 

on  America,  since  Jewish  money  and 

by   the   Nazis,   and   families   once 

ircumstances  were  herded  into  ghettos 
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Tn  other  generations  persecution  because  of  political  or  religious 
differences  has  given  some  of  its  best  immigrant  stock  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Huguenots. 
Lutherans,  Irish,  German,  English  Catholics  were  striking  examples. 
It  is  also  true  that  love  of  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience  and  speech, 
and  a  desire  to  better  their  economic  condition  brought  many  fine 
men  and  women  to  America  whose  descendants  are  a  credit  and 
an  honor  to  our  Nation. 

For  almost  150  years  America  has  been  the  haven,  the  mecca 
to  which  the  proscribed,  the  persecuted  peoples  of  occidental  civi- 
lization have  longed  to  migrate.  Every  cycle  of  bigotry,  economic 
depression,  and  racial  Intolerance  in  continental  EXirope  drove 
millions  to  our  shores.  America,  the  land  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity! America,  the  land  where  they  cradled  religious  respect 
for  all  faiths!  America,  the  land  of  freedom  and  equality!  That 
America  was  their  destination. 

Prom  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  these  emigrants  sought  America.  Prom  the  White  Sea 
In  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  in  the  Mediterranean  they 
set  sail  for  America.  In  the  last  15  decades  America  was  the  one 
word  In  the  mind  and  on  the  tongues  of  millions  of  all  the  na- 
tionals within  these  regions.  America,  the  land  of  hop>e  and  faith. 
The  land  where  a  man  could  be  a  man.  free  and  independent, 
no  matter  what  tongue  he  spoke  or  what  his  racial  stock  might 
be.  A  land  where  wages  were  high,  worktime  short;  a  land  open 
for  settlers.  Jobs  for  all  workmen — the  land  of  promise  and  plenty. 

So  the  adventuresome  took  ship  in  the  steerage  at  as  low  as  $15 
a  head,  providing  their  own  food  and  bedding.  They  came  in  mil- 
lions and  spread  all  over  the  land  of  plenty  from  Maine  to  Oregon, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  built  the 
railroads.  They  manned  the  river  steamboats.  They  built  the 
wharves  and  docks.  They  did  anjrthing  to  which  they  could  turn 
their  willing  hands.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  rolling  mills,  textile 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  tunnels,  subways,  bridges,  roads, 
commercial  and  domestic  buildings.  All  these  and  much  more 
they  dug  down,  laid  down,  or  built  up. 

All  who  came  to  the  land  of  plenty  were  not  brawn;  also  came 
brains — fine  brains,  the  seat  of  great  minds.  The  list  Is  too  long 
to  name  them  here,  but  Carl  Schurz.  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Jacob  Schlff, 
Prof.  Abraham  Jacoby,  Steinmetz.  Einstein  are  not  the  lowest  on 
the  list.  A  roster  of  those  whose  thought,  rather  than  their  hands, 
helped  mold  this  Nation  to  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  would 
fill  multiple  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  To  this  roster 
would  be  added  many  names  besides  those  recorded  of  the  Jewish 
race,  as  well  as  names  of  Irish,  Scots.  Welsh.  English.  German. 
French.  Italian.  Austrian.  Hungarian.  Polish,  Scandinavian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Balkan  derivation. 

There  is  much  discussion  these  da3rs  of  the  alien  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  their  effect  on  the  ethical,  polit- 
ical, economic,  industrial,  and  employment  present-day  status  of 
the  Nation.  Some  of  this  discussion  has  been  vitriolic  In  Its  de- 
nunciation of  the  immigrant.  In  order  to  get  a  true  viewpoint 
It  may  be  well  to  have  a  look  backward  at  the  situation  as  it 
existed  in  the  Original  Colonies  and  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  nineteenth  century. 

America  was  not  settled  by  a  homogeneous  race.  Nordic  or  other- 
wise. The.  original  settlers  came  from  many  lands,  nor  were  the 
English  settlers  in  the  various  Colonies  all  of  one  blood  and  re- 
ligious or  political  thought.  Florida  was  settled  by  Spaniards,  as 
was  California  and  other  parts  of  the  west  coast.  Louisiana  and 
the  lower  tributary  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  were  settled  by  the 
French,  who  also  penetrated  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  upper 
Mississippi  region,  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

Swedes  settled  in  Delaware  and  along  the  Delaware  River.  Ger- 
man colonists  occupied  the  fertile  valleys  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  later  they  were  Joined  by  Scotch-Irish.  Irish.  English,  and 
Welsh.  Scandinavians,  including  Swedes.  Norwegians,  and  Danes, 
took  possession  of  fertile  homesteads  in  Delaware.  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota, and  the  then  Territories  west.  Poles  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
as  did  Letts  and  Lithuanians.  New  York,  originally  called  New 
Amsterdam,  was  settled  by  Hollanders,  Flemings,  and  Walloons. 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colony  were  settled  by  English 
from  the  southwest  of  England. 

Maryland  was  settled  by  English  Catholics,  Virginia  by  English 
Anglicans.  Great  rivalry  existed  between  these  two  Colonies,  and 
Maryland  still  calls  itself  the  Free  State  because  of  its  early  attitude 
toward  liberty  of  conscience  and  thought.  Georgia  was  founded 
by  James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  It  became  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Protestant  sects,  then  opposed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  un- 
fortunate debtors,  but  worthy  classes  of  England.  The  early  Geor- 
gian colonists  were  English,  German  Lutherans,  Pledmontese,  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  Swiss,  Portuguese,  and  Jews. 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
now  exclusive  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  Id 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the  Jewish  Touro  Cemetery  in  New- 
port. In  my  district  In  New  York  Is  an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery. 
Just  off  Sixth  Avenue,  and  another  near  the  Bowery  and  Chatham 
Square,  containing  a  few  graves  of  early  Manhattan  Islanders  who 
were  Jews  and  settled  in  New  York  City  In  1654. 

Persecution  Is  not  new  In  what  Is  now  the  United  States.  Witch 
trials  were  common  In  Salem.  The  ostracism  of  Roger  Williams 
from  Massachusetts  founded  Rhode  Island.  Virginia  cavaliers 
harassed  the  Cathollds  of  Maryland.  Anglicans  scouted  Lutherans. 
Mormons  were  driven  from  Palmyra  to  Fayette,  to  Klrtland,  to 
Jackson  Coimty.  Mo.,  to  Nauvoo,  and  finally  established  Utah 
under  Brigham  Young. 


Persecution  need  not  be  physical  or  depend  upon  personal  harm. 
It  may  be  by  ostracism,  terrible  to  sensitive  souls.  It  may  be  by 
boycott.  It  can  take  many  lorms,  developed  over  centuries  of 
practice  by  baiters  of  a  people  whose  Ideals  are  not  understood  by 
their  antagonists.  Persecution  is  not  always  a  conflict  of  races. 
It  may  and  has  existed  between  elements  of  homogeneous  races, 
usually  due  to  differences  In  religion  and  politics. 

History  repeats  Itself  by  g;eneratlons,  by  centuries,  and  by 
millennia.  Thomas  Torquemada,  the  sadistic  inquisitor  In  the 
Spain  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  having  driven  out 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Jews.  and. 
after  royal  consent  to  their  expulsion,  expatriated  800.000  Jewish 
families,  who  fled  to  Holland,  Russia,  the  Balkans.  Italy,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Tunis.  Trlp>oli,  Morrocco,  and  other  countries  that 
granted  them  shelter.  These  countries  of  refuge  profited  greatly 
by  the  arrival  of  the  new  Jewish  Immigrants,  but  Spain  lost  her 
commanding  position  among  the  nations  of  that  time  and  has 
been  on  the  downgrade  ever  since.  The  great  empire  of  Spain 
has  disintegrated. 

Today  In  Germany  the  same  conditions  obtain  that  did  in 
Spain  under  Torquemada.  Hitler  is  the  modem  Torquemada. 
Today  the  same  conditions  obtaining  in  Germany  under  Hitler 
will  produce  the  same  results  that  occurred  In  Spain  under  Torque- 
mada. I  repeat  this  to  emphasize  It.  The  next  world  war  will 
destroy  Gtermany — southern  Catholic  Germany  will  secede  as  a 
nation  from  northern  Protestant  Germany. 

Civilization  was  said  to  have  been  thrust  Into  Spain  on  the 
point  of  a  Moorish  lance.  The  famous  Giralda  Tower  of  Seville 
was  built  by  the  Moors  and  used  by  them  as  an  astronomical 
observatory.  When  the  Spaniards  drove  the  Moors  out  they  did 
not  know  what  use  to  put  the  beautiful  tower  to,  so  they  let  it 
stand  Idle.  Much  of  the  so-called  kultur  of  Germany  is.  like 
the  culture  of  Spain,  not  Indigenous  to  German  soil,  but  has  been 
borrowed  from  other  sources,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Goethe's  and  Schiller's  works. 

Prior  to  1700  Germany  did  not  figure  in  the  culture  of  E\irope 
to  the  extent  that  she  later  achieved.  The  new  Europe  of  the 
Rennalssance  was  bom  In  Italy,  nurtured  In  France,  developed  In 
England,  and  thence  spread  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Germany  being 
the  last  to  accept  the  new  culture.  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  Michelan- 
gelo. Raphael.  Titian,  Dante,  Descartes,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne, 
Columbus,  de  Gama,  Copernicus.  Gallileo,  and  Magellan  were  not 
German.     The  mothers  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  were  Jewesses. 

Ren^  Descartes  preceded  Immanuel  Kant  as  a  philosopher,  and 
his  work  was  of  great  aid  to  Pascal  and  Newton,  and  Descartes  was 
not  a  German.  Immanuel  Kant  was  of  Scotch  descent.  Latins,  not 
Germans,  led  the  way  in  the  new  civilization.  Dante,  Cervantes. 
Rabelais.  Shakespeare,  and  the  lesser  authors  are  well  known  out- 
side of  their  native  lands,  but  the  best  of  German  poets,  Goethe,  Is 
not  read  much  outside  of  Germany.  Shakespeare  competes  with 
Goethe  on  the  German  stage,  but  Goethe  does  not  compete  with 
Shakespeare  on  the  English -speaking  stage.  Schiller's  dramas  deal 
more  with  non-German  subjects  than  with  those  concerning  his 
own  nationals.  Schopenhauer.  Kant,  and  Nletsche  drew  their  In- 
spiration from  non-German  sources.  German  culture  was  Influ- 
enced by  foreign  sources  more  than  the  culture  of  any  other  race 
In  Europe. 

Baruch  Benedict  Spinoza,  the  distinguished  Portuguese-Holland 
Jew,  has  been  the  brilliant,  gifted,  dominating.  Intellectual  figure 
of  German  philosophic  culture  for  the  past  200  years.  Such  tal- 
ented writers  as  Goethe.  Lesslng,  Schiller,  and  Herder  were  Inspired 
by  Spinoza's  contributions  and  their  works  were  profoimdly  in- 
fluenced by  his  conceptions  and  ideals.  Nietzsche  was  of  Polish 
descent.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  find  Nietzsche  dilating  upon 
the  superior  qualities  of  his  superman  we  find  him  always  draw- 
ing his  Inspiration  from  the  great  foreign,  oriental  prophet  of  the 
Persians,  Zoroaster.  The  great  pessimist  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
was  of  Dutch  descent  and  propagandized  the  Buddhlstic-Hinduistlc 
philosophy  into  Germany.  His  object  was  to  replace  the  Biblical 
Influence  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments.  Neander  Is  universally 
considered  the  most  distinguished  and  representative  German 
church  historian.  He,  too,  was  a  baptized  Jew.  Heinrlch  Heine, 
the  supreme  lyric  poet  of  his  day,  was  a  Jew.  Karl  Marx,  the 
avatar  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  author  of  the  world  famous  Das 
Kapital,  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  Wassermann.  the  great  serolo- 
gist;  Ehrllch,  the  world's  most  famous  biochemist;  Henle,  one  of 
the  greatest  anatomists  of  his  time;  Albert  Neisser.  the  greatest 
bacteriologist  of  his  day,  discoverer  of  the  gonococcus  and  the 
leprosy  bacillus,  were  all  Jews. 

In  the  realm  of  physics  where  names  are  comparable  to  the  fotir 
outstanding  Jewish -German  physicists,  such  as  Hertz,  of  the  Hertz- 
ian or  X-ray  fame.  Helmholz.  Einstein,  and  Plank.  Max  Reln- 
hardt,  the  greatest  theatrical  impressario.  is  a  representative  Ger- 
man member  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  most  Important  modem 
German  poets,  such  as  Zwelg,  Werfel,  Hoffmanstahl.  and  Wasser- 
mann. are  members  of  the  Semitic  race.  Emll  Ludwig  and  Leon 
Feuchtwanger  are  two  of  the  world's  most  famous  modem  German- 
Jewish  novelists.  The  three  greatest  German  publicists  of  the 
last  century.  Maximilian  Harden,  Alfred  Kear.  and  Ludwig  Boerne, 
were  non-Aryans,  disciples  of  Judaism.  "ITie  founder  of  Germany'* 
modem  merchant  marine  and  the  North  Oerxnan  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.  was  the  Jew,  Alfred  Ballln.  The  Junker  Party,  the  great 
political  reactionary  party  of  Germany,  was  founded  by  a  baptized 
Jew,  Fritz  Stahl.  Mendelssohn  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
musical  composers  of  the  world;  he,  too.  was  of  Jewtsh  extraction. 
The  greatest  tenor  that  Germany  produced  in  the  last  5  decades 
was  Yadlowker,  a  Ruaslan  Jew.    One  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen 
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of  modern  Oermany  was  the  dlstlngtUshed  Bothenau.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  Nazis.  His  father  was 
the  founder  of  the  general  electric  industry  of  Germany. 

A  brief  cursory  of  the  facts  that  I  have  presented  proves  con- 
clusively that  neither  German  ciilture,  so-called,  nor  modern  Ger- 
man civilization  are  of  purely  German  creation.  German  "kul- 
tur"  is  the  cumulative  contribution  of  the  creative  effort  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  different  races,  religions,  and  peoples  from  all  over 
the  world,  who  lived  In  Germany  and  were  inspired  by  the 
creative  geniuses  of  the  world  to  ennoble  manlclnd  by  the  product 
of  their  mentality. 

A  pureblooded  German  "kultur  and  clvfllzatlon"  Is  a  myth,  an 
aspersion,  and  an  Insult  upon  the  intelUgence  of  any  liberal- 
minded  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  list  of  great  ones  in  German  history.  In  art.  music,  science, 
biology,  medicine,  and  surgery,  is  saturated  with  non-German 
names  and  with  countless  Jewish  names  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Because  of  religious  bigotry.  Intolerance,  and  racial  persecu- 
tion by  Germany's  modern  Torquemada,  Hitler,  Germany  will  dlB- 
integrate.  lU  empire  will  suffer  the  fate  of  medieval  Spain.  The 
Prtjsslan-German  empire  will  be  succeeded  by  a  German  confed- 
eration t>ased  on  southern  Catholic  Germany,  as  Bavaria,  Saxony. 
and  Wutenberg,  united  with  Austria,  of  which  Vienna  may  yet 
be  the  titular  capital.  Northern  Pr\ia8lan  Germany,  or  Protestant 
Germany,  has  always  been  militarlstically  Inclined.  Prussian  Ger- 
many has  given  to  Germany  Its  great  warriors.  It  has  oppressed 
Its  neighbors  in  war  and  peace.  It  has  given  to  a  unified  Ger- 
many the  autocracy  of  the  HohenzoUem  dynasty,  against  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Congress  declared  war.  No  great  names  In 
science,  art,  and  literature  have  come  from  its  bowels.  On  the 
other  hand,  southern  Germany  and  the  Rhineland  have  contributed 
to  Germany  on  the  altar  of  Its  culture  and  civilization  its  most 
eminent  scholars,  savants,  scientists,  mtislclans,  painters,  and 
philosophers. 

After  the  next  world  war  a  ring  of  Catholic  nations  will  sur- 
round Prusslan-Hltler  Oermany.  Catholic  nations,  such  as  Bel- 
glum.  Prance,  Czechoslovakia,  southern  Catholic  Germany,  Atis- 
trla,  Hvmgary,  Poland.  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  wlU  destroy 
Prussian  Junkerlsm,  Hltlerlsm,  and  mUltarlsm  and  make  the  world 
safe  for  free  men  to  exist. 

ICr  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlen*en  of  the  House  o*  Representa- 
tives, on  May  17,  1929,  a  distinguished,  gallant,  and  lovable  per- 
sonage, a  Representative  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  delivered  an  address  in  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  reapportionment.  It  was  a  masterpiece 
of  verbal  elegance  and  forensic  legal  lore.  In  his  peroration  this 
brilliant  scholar  stated  that  "children  from  the  Sons  of  the  Covenant 
were  never  Intended  by  our  forbears  to  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  resijond  to  that  address.  When  I  con- 
cluded my  remarks  that  great  personality  arose  and  clarified  his 
expressions,  so  that  no  one  could  misconstrue  or  misinterpret 
them.  It  was  a  sublime  effort,  worthy  of  the  great  statesman  that 
he  was.  Since  that  memorable  occasion  the  Honorable  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker  has  made  his  eternal  pilgrimage  to  that  "boiome 
from  whence  no  traveler  ever  returns."  To  commemorate  that 
heroic  and  Immortal  event  In  my  congressional  experience  I  now 
desire  to  call  to  your  attention  that  address  and  Mr.  Tuckers  re- 
sponse thereto.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  answer  is  a  ringing 
challenge  to  anti-Semitism,  racial  bigotry,  and  religious  intoler- 
ance wherever  It  may  be  found. 

The  address  and  response  are  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  contributed  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  to  the  history  of  ovir  Nation.  Out  of  56  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  7  of  them  came  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

"In  the  early  history  of  our  Government  the  Old  Dominion  gave 
four  of  Its  most  eminent  sons  as  President  of  the  United  States — 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson.  James  Madison,  and  James 
Monroe.  A  quartet  of  famous  names  that  have  never  been  equaled 
or  been  surpassed  by  any  State  in  the  Union.     |  Applause.) 

"Next  to  the  founder  of  our  country.  George  Washington,  stands 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  great  Democratic 
Party  of  our  Nation. 

"The  life  and  character  of  lliomas  Jeffenon  symbolizes,  to  my 
mind,  all  the  ideals  and  Tirtues  that  prompted  our  forefathers  to 
establish  this  great  democratlc-reput>llcan  Government  of  ours. 
[Applause.] 

"When  the  Sage  of  Montlccllo  passed  beyond  the  Great  Divide  be 
left  a  will  in  which  he  requested  that  when  a  tombstone  was  erected 
to  commemorate  his  memory  only  three  sentiments  should  be  ex- 
pressed thereon:  First,  that  he  was  the  authc»  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  second,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Virginia;  and  third,  that  he  was  the  author  of  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  of  worship  in  the  Coounonwealth  of  Virginia. 

"What  an  extraordinary  trinity  of  ideals  to  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson consecrated  his  life.  First,  education:  second,  the  right  of 
worshiping  In  conformity  with  a  man's  own  conscience:  and 
third,  as  author  of  that  Inusrtal  document,  that  great  charter  of 
human  rights,  worthy  of  God  hlmseif,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,    i  Applause.  I 

"Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  picture  to  yourselves  the 
modesty  of  that  extraordlnaiy  intellectual  giant,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  giiatest  man  of  his  day.  He  never  put  upon  his  tombstone 
that  he  was  twice  President  at  the  United  States.    He  never  had 


Inscribed  upon  his  eternal  shaft  that  he  was  Vice  President  <rf  the 
United  States.  Never  did  he  declare  to  those  who  might  read  his 
epitaph  that  he  was  first  Secrel  ary  of  State  In  the  administration 
of  George  Washington.  Nor  die  he  state  that  he  was  ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  Prance  i  ind  helped  to  bring  to  a  succe8sf\il 
conclusion  the  great  Revolution  which  brought  liberty  and  free- 
dom to  our  forbears  through  i  he  assistance  of  Prance  In  aiding 
the  American  cause  in  its  hou'  of  need.     (Applause.) 

"Seven  famous  names  are  p-nned  to  the  great  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  the  State  o  Virginia— George  Wythe.  Richard 
Lee.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Thomas  Nelson.  Jr.. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee.  and  Ciirter  Braxton.  Where  Is  there  a 
schoolboy  today  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  uillitant  Maccabean  sentiments  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  his  clarion  call  to  the  people  of  our  Nation 
when  he  said  'Give  me  libertj  or  give  me  death'?  Such  is  the 
contribution  of  the  Commonwe  ilth  of  Virginia  to  the  early  history 
of  our  country.      [Applause.) 

"A  century  has  passed  since  Ifie  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  12  distinguished  men  who 
represent  that  great  State  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Let  me 
have  them  pass  before  you  in  panoramic  fashion  as  their  names 
come  to  my  mind.  Andrew  Jackson  Montague,  former  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  named  after  the  militant  and  aggressive  leader 
of  democracy.  Andrew  Jacksoi ,;  R.  Walton  Moore,  a  descendant 
of  Lewis  Morris,  the  New  Yoi"  c  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  also  a  descen  lant  of  the  Walton  family,  of  New 
York,  a  family  of  merchants  In  the  old  days,  one  of  whom  was 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  all  of  whom  are  burled  in  the  church- 
yard at  Trinity  Church;  Schuyler  Bland,  Patrick  Henry  Drewry, 
Clifton  Alexander  Woodrum.  Senators  Carter  Glass  and  Claude 
Swanson.  and  last  but  not  leist  Virginia's  illustrious  son,  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker.      [Applause] 

"Where  Is  there  a  State  In  our  Union  that  can  match  these 
names  for  brilliancy  in  their  accomplishments,  and  for  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  in  service  to  our  people?     [Applause] 

"For  14  decades  the  distinguished  family  of  Tucker  has  been 
represented  in  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States.  The  original 
Thc»nas  Tudor  Tucker  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  during 
the  administration  of  Gen.  G  Jorge  Washington.  George  Tucker, 
a  kinsman  of  St.  George  Tuc  ser,  our  friend's  great-grandfather, 
was  a  Member  of  this  historic  forum.  In  1825  Thomas  Jefferson 
appointed  him  as  professor  ol  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  served 
from  1815  to  1819  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Thus  we  behold  the  pictius  of  great-grandfather,  grandfather, 
father,  and  son  serving  the  best  traditions  of  our  people  and  our 
Nation. 

"The  present  Henry  St.  Geor  je  Tucker,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  constltuti(  mal  lawyers  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.     [Applause] 

"As  fonner  acting  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
as  former  jsresident  of  the  Am  "rican  Bar  Association,  as  a  Memoer 
of  this  House  on  and  off' since  1889.  and  as  professor  of  law  he  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding- and  listinguished  representatives  of  the 
great  Connnonwealth  of  Vlrj  inia.  [Applause]  He  comes  from 
the  town  of  Lexington,  Va.  Le  dngton  that  was  the  home  ol  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  illustrious  general  and  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy;  Lexin(  ton,  Va..  where  that  distinguished 
soldier.  Stonewall  Jackson.  ta\  ight  mathematics. 

"In  the  center  of  that  comn  unity  is  the  city  of  Staunton,  which 
is  the  birthplace  that  cradled  and  nurtured  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  philosophy  of  democracy,  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
all  times,  Woodrow  Wilson.     [Applause.) 

"Since  the  Inception  of  our  Government  four  successive  genera- 
tions of  Tuckers  have  represented  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
Hotise.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  the  present  incumbent,  carries 
In  his  vest  pocket  a  watch,  an  heirloom  from  colonial  davs.  whose 
ticks  and  beats  were  heard  by  ,  Fohn  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  its  origi- 
nal owner.  Edmund  Randolpti,  of  this  distinguished  family,  was 
the  first  Attorney  General  in  ihe  administration  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

"Surely,  with  all  these  antec^ents  that  I  have  enumerated,  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Tucker  would  i  ay  on  the  floor  of  this  House  carries 
great  weight.  Our  distlnguis  led  colleague  delivered  a  speech  In 
this  historic  forum  cm  the  'jwwer  of  Congress  to  exclude  aliens 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for 
Representatives  In  Congress.'  ^  It  was  a  brilliant  effort.  A  master- 
piece of  forensic  lore.  A  debatable  constitutional  question.  His 
main  contention  being  that  wpen  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in 
1787  aliens  were  not  present.  Therefore  he  infers  they  shovQd  not 
be  counted  now. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  ImmeH  lately  afto"  the  Revoltition.  propor- 
tionate to  its  population,  we  had  as  many  aliens  then  as  we  have 
now.  In  our  midst  were  the  rTorles,  hillbillies,  the  Hessians.  Kng- 
llsh  troops,  and  other  soldleri  of  fortune,  who  fotight  against  our 
forbears  In  their  desire  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  general  amnesty 
was  declared  and  everybody  was  permitted  to  p>artlclpate  as  citizens 
of  our  Republic.     That  was  ivhy  we  had  so  few  aliens. 

"However,  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  passed,  after  the  abolitlin  of  slavery  in  1868,  section  2  de- 
clared—  1 

"  'Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  aumbers.  cotmtlng  the  whole  nxunber 
of  persons  in  each  State,  exclu  ling  Tnriitmg  not  taxed.' 
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"Surely,  In  1868  we  had  millions  of  aliens  then  as  now,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  our  forefathers  to  count  all  of  its  p)eople.  They 
left  nothing  to  be  inferred  and  only  excluded  Indians  not  taxed. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  contention  that  an  alien  is  a  F>erson  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  should 
be  Included  upon  the  basis  of  fixing  representation,  excluding  only 
'Indians  not  taxed.'  As  a  matter  of  justice,  all  the  people  living 
In  our  country  are  aliens  or  the  descendents  of  aliens.  The  only 
true  Americans  are  the  Indians,  whom  we  have  deprived  of  their 
land  and  even  disfranchised  by  not  permitting  them  to  vote. 
(Applause.) 

•While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  aliens  I  would  like  to  state 
that  there  are  45.000  people  in  the  United  States  today  who  are 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  former  alien  immigrants,  who.  since 
their  entrance  into  this  country,  have  contributed  to  our  happi- 
ness, glory,  and  prosp>erity  in  times  of  peace  and  have  fought  upon 
every  battlefield  In  defense  of  our  country  in  times  of  war.  For 
almost  100  years  these  aliens,  through  their  sweat  and  blood,  have 
helped  to  build  our  great  American  railroads,  have  perfected  our 
great  American  industries  of  steel  and  iron,  have  worked  in  the 
mills,  in  the  looms,  and  In  the  factories.  They  have  gone  down 
Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  hidden  mineral 
resources  of  ovir  Nation,  have  dug  the  subways,  have  built  the 
great  skyscrapers  and  dwellings,  which  have  made  our  Nation  and 
our  people  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  respected,  and  the  richest 
of  all  the  world.     [Applause! 

"Directly  in  front  of  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  there  are  monuments  on  each  comer  erected  to  iierpetuate 
the  name  and  fame  of  five  aliens  who  gave  up  everything  they  held 
near  and  dear  to  help  our  colonial  forefathers  establish  this  mighty 
Republic  of  ours. 

"Pulaski,  a  Polish  count,  who  organized  the  Foreign  Legion, 
marching  these  soldiers  through  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  fighting  all  the  way  for  our  cause,  until  he  fell 
wounded  In  the  Battle  of  Savannah  and  was  burled  at  sea.  Gen. 
Baron  von  Steuben,  the  great  German  strategist,  who  trained  and 
disciplined  the  American  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  and  made  it 
possible  for  Washington  to  win  his  subsequent  victories.  Rocham- 
beau,  the  great  French  soldier,  who.  In  conjunction  with  Lafayette 
and  Washington,  was  respxansible  In  lowering  the  colors  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Yorktovim,  that  brought  victory  to  the  arms  of  America. 
Kosciusko,  the  great  Polish  engineer,  who  designed  and  built  West 
Point  and  was  wounded  at  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  that  caused 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
the  distinguished  and  gifted  General  Lafayette,  who  brought  the 
aid  of  the  French  people  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution, 
that  made  success  possible.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  there  are  humble  shafts  that  commemo- 
rate the  lives  of  these  alien  isnmigrants  who  worked  for  our  happi- 
ness in  times  of  peace  and  were  ready  to  die  for  ovir  Republic  In 
tlmos  of  war.     [Applatise.) 

"Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  my  purpose  in  addressing 
the  House  today  is  to  take  exception  to  the  peroration  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Tucker.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he 
said  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  promise  were  never  intended  to  be  given 
participation  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  If  this 
figure  of  speech,  this  Biblical  sentiment  of  Mr.  Tucker,  were  lit- 
erally interpreted,  exclusive  of  Its  text,  it  would  cast  Eispersions 
upon  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  loyal  group  of  citizens  in  our 
country, 

"Since  no  religious  test  is  required  by  our  Constitution  to  hold 
public  oCace  to  serve  our  people,  why  pick  out  one  group  of  people 
and  say  'aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  promise  were  never  Intended  to  be  given 
participation  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States'? 

"Let  me  tell  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tucker,  who  these  strangers  from 
the  covenant  of  the  land  of  promise  are. 

"For  25  centuries  these  covenanted  people  from  the  land  of  promise 
have  been  persecuted  and  been  proscribed.  They  have  been  pil- 
laged. They  have  been  pltindered.  They  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  land  that  God  covenanted 
as  their  own.  As  wanderers  In  the  world,  they  have  gone  through 
pogroms,  massacres,  and  Inquisitions;  and  while  all  these  mon- 
archies, en^jerors.  and  others  who  have  persecuted  them  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  ashes  of  time,  these  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel  lived  on.  and  will  continue  to  live  wherever  the  Influence 
of  civilization  and  humanity  exists,  because  Judaism  stands  for 
•  three  ideals  that  It  has  preached  from  the  time  of  Abrahajn.  First. 
the  belief  in  one  ever-living  God.  Second,  the  belief  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible  containing  within  it  the  Ten  Command- 
ments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Third,  the  belief  in 
the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  For  these  reasons  the  Jewish  race  will 
and  must  continue  to  live.      [Applause.) 

"When  the  Assyrian  king  destroyed  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
many  of  these  people  settled  in  Phoenicia.  Prior  to  the  Christian 
era  the  Phoenicians  were  the  Yankees  of  the  East.  Living  near  the 
forests  of  Lebanon,  they  hewed  down  the  trees  and  converted  them 
Into  ships.  They  settled  in  Greece,  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  and 
particularly  Venice,  which  is  called  Venetia,  derived  from  Phoenicia, 
and  Carthage. 

"As  their  ships  plowed  through  the  Mediterranean  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  went  to  England.  There  they  went 
down  into  the  mines  and  brought  back  tin,  which  they  used  to  alloy 
copper,  and  were  among  the  first  bronze  makers  of  the  world.  It 
was  these  Phoenicians,  the  most  civilized  and  cultured  people  of 


their  day,  who  called  England  British.  The  term  "British'  comes 
from  two  Hebraic  words,  'b'rith.'  which  means  covenant,  and  *lah.' 
which  means  son.    Therefore  'British'  means  the  covenanted  son. 

"In  1492  two  of  these  sons  of  the  covenant.  Spanish  Morranoe. 
LouLs  St.  Angel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez,  gave  20.000.000  maravedls. 
which  amounts  to  about  $200,000.  to  Queen  Isabella  to  finance  the 
exp>edition  of  Christopher  Columbus.  On  the  three  ships,  the  Pinta. 
the  Nina,  and  the  Santa  Maria,  that  set  sail  with  Columbus  for  a 
northwest  passage  to  Indian  were  108  men:  18  of  them  were  Jews — 
sons  of  the  covenant.  Dr.  Maestral  and  Dr  Marco  were  physician 
and  surgeon,  respectively,  on  the  ships.  Rodrlgo  Sanchez  was  super- 
intendent of  the  vessels.  The  first  man  to  sight  land  was  Rodigro 
de  Triana.  The  first  man  to  set  foot  on  American  soil  was  Louis  de 
Torres,  whom  Christopher  Columbus  took  along  with  him  to  act  as 
interpreter  with  the  Grand  Kahn  of  India.  All  these  men  were  of 
Jewish  extraction.  Jehuda  Crcsques,  a  Jew,  was  the  man  who  po*- 
fected  the  compass  for  the  first  time  that  m«kde  It  possible  for 
Columbus  to  sail  away  from  the  harbor  and  guide  his  destiny. 
Abraham  Cecuto  presented  Christopher  Columbus  with  the  astro- 
nomical charts  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  follow  the  North 
Star  and  wend  his  way  westward.  So  you  see,  fellow  Members  of  the 
House,  It  was  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Lsrael  who  not  only 
financed  the  ex(>edltlon  of  Columbus  but  were  present  with  him  in 
those  strenuous  and  frightful  months  that  he  mtist  have  gone 
through  ere  he  discovered  this  wonderful  country  or  ours  that  our 
forefathers  and  divine  Providence  decreed  should  be  the  haven  and 
home  for  all  the  oppressed  of  the  world.      (Applause.) 

"When  Washington  was  at  VaUey  FOrge  and  the  caxise  of  the 
American  colonists  looked  helpless  and  hopeless.  General  Washing- 
ton sent  his  emi&sary  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel  in  the  person  of  Haym  Salomon,  who  was  an  Immigrant 
from  the  city  of  Lodz,  Poland.  Mr.  Salomon  was  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  his  time.  He  took  out  $675,000,  all  the  numey  he  had  In 
the  world,  and  sent  It  to  General  Washington  to  help  our  colonial 
forbears.  For  this  act  of  generosity  a  servant  betrayed  him  to  the 
British.  He  was  imprisoned,  court-martialed,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Haym  Salomon  died  in  prison,  but  his  money  helped  to 
save  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  This  money  was  never 
returned  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  left  penniless. 

"In  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1777.  Col.  Emanuel  M.  Noah 
gathered  together  100  sons  of  the  covenant  who  fought  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Lushlngton.  with  General  Moultrie  as  their 
presiding  offlcer,  all  throughout  the  American  Revolution.  Since 
that  time  the  children  of  Israel — first,  last,  and  all  the  time  true 
American  citizens  and  patriots — have  contributed  to  every  line  of 
human  endeavor  to  make  our  Nation  the  greatest,  the  most  glori- 
ous in  the  world.  In  science,  in  art.  In  literature,  in  philosophy,  in 
Journalism,  in  medicine,  in  law,  in  Jurisprudence,  in  banking,  and 
In  statesmanship  the  Jew  has  contributed  his  all  up>on  the  altar 
of  our  Nation.  In  every  war.  from  the  American  Revolution,  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanlsh-Amerlcax^ 
War.  the  allied  war.  Jewish  blood  has  saturated  and  hallowed  the 
soil  of  our  country  and  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  France  that 
our  institutions  might  be  preserved,    [Applause.) 

"I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  distinguished  Member  of  the  greatest 
representative  body  In  the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  name  any  group  of  citizens  within  the  confines  of  our  country 
who  are  more  loyal,  patriotic,  sincere,  and  devoted  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Nation  than  are  the  children  of  the  covenant,  the 
Jewish  people.     [Applause.) 

"During  the  Civil  War  your  sainted  father  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy.  During  the  darkest  hour  of  this  fratricidal  war 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  a  son  of  Israel,  was  attorney  general,  secretary 
Of  state,  and  secretary  of  war  of  the  southern  Confederacy.  He 
dined  In  your  home  and  took  from  his  back  his  own  coat  to  give  to 
your  honored  father.  You  have  served  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  many  men  who  were  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  such  as  Isidore  Strauss,  who  was  your  devoted  friend  and 
broke  bread  in  your  home. 

"In  view  of  the  respect  and  regard  that  everyone  has  for  jrou.  Mr. 
Tucker,  I  contend  it  is  your  privilege,  nay,  I  should  say  it  is  your 
duty,  In  Justice  to  your  name  and  fame,  to  define  what  you  meant 
when  you  said  that,  'aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise  were  never  intended  to  be 
given  participation  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States.' 

"[Applause.)     "^ 

"I  yield  now,  for  a  reply,  to  my  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker]. 
(Applause.) 

"Mr.  TDCKja.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  greatly  distressed  to  learn 
from  my  eminent  and  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SniovicH)  that  the  remark  made  by  me  In  what  was  a  legal  argu- 
ment has  been  construed  by  some  a  reflection  on  the  great  Jewish 
race.  It  gives  me  p>aln.  I  know  that  there  Is  no  man  who  knows 
me  who  will  say  that  I  ever  could  have  been  gtillty  of  such  a 
thing. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  false  to  the  tenderest  memories  of  my 
life.  I  would  be  false  to  some  of  the  most  ennobling  companionships 
of  my  life  If  I  could  ever,  by  word  or  act.  say  or  do  anything  to 
reflect  upon  the  great  Hebrew  race.     [Applause.) 

"All  through  my  argimnent  I  6p>oke  of  aliens  as  "unnattuTdized 
foreigners  " — applying  to  all  races.  This  was  a  mere  flgtire  of  speech 
and  in  no  sense  was  it  intended  to  diminish  the  accomplishment* 
of  the  Hebrew  in  the  march  of  human  progress  in  science  and  law, 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  In  the  highest  development  oC 
family  life  known  in  American  life. 
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"I  thank  my  dlstinpiilshed  friend.  Dr.  WnxiAH  I«ving  Sirovich, 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  expression  used  by  me 
In  the  close  of  my  speech  referred  to  by  him.  I  deeply  regret  that 
anyone  has  seen  in  that  phrase  any  evidence  of  any  Intention  to 
disparage  or  criticize  the  Jewish  race.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thought.  No  act  or  word  of  mine  would  ever  be  so  con- 
strued by  you  who  know  me.  To  do  so  I  would  have  to  forget  some 
of  the  sweetest  friendships  and  most  ennobling  associations  of  my 
life  with  Hebrews.  The  words  used  were  from  the  Apostle  Paul— It 
was  his  language,  not  mine. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  reiterate,  in  closing,  my  profound  respect 
for  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation  of  every  race  and  creed,  and 
especially  for  those  of  the  Jewish  race.     [Applause. J 

"Mr.  SiROVicH.  In  behalf  of  the  Jewish  race  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  manly  way  in  which  you  have  corrected  the  sentiment  that 
you  have  expressed  and  for  the  great  regard  and  respect  that  you 
have  for  the  cltlzenfchlp  of  the  Jewish  race. 

"In  this  countiy  we  pledge  allegiance  to  one  flag  and  to  one 
Nation.  As  an  American.  I  extend  to  you,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  the  hand  of  brotherty  love,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  live  far  beyond  the  Biblical  threescore  and  ten  In  happiness 
and  in  contentment  with  your  people. 

"Within  the  great  Liberty  Bell  In  Philadelphia  there  Is  a  senti- 
ment taken  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Holy  Testament  which 
says:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  world,  unto  all  the  In- 
habitants thcrecf."  When  that  bell  rang  it  spread  liberty  and 
freedom  to  all  the  people  of  our  country.  Your  manly  and  cou- 
rageous sentiments  today  will  bring  happiness  and  contentment  to 
the  descendants  "from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers 
from  the  covenant*  of  promise.'     (Applause.)" 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  religions  are  the  result  of  the  accident  of  birth, 
place,  time,  and  circumstance,  modified  by  the  racial  tendencies 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  the  worship  arose.  The  solitary 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians,  the  poly- 
theism of  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  surviving  Buddhism 
and  Erahmanlsm;  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Moslemism;  Con- 
fucius, the  analector  and  Interpreter  of  ethics;  the  Code  of  Ham- 
mtirabl;  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  North  American  Indian;  the 
many  gods  of  the  Mayans,  Toltecs,  and  Incas:  Mlthralsm,  Moloch- 
Ism,  Idolism,  fetishism,  totemism,  and  all  the  varieties  of  figure 
worship  had  their  beginning  and  continued  being  In  the  search 
of  many  peoples  for  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  an  All- 
Powerful  One,  Omnipotent  In  all  things,  as  revealed  to  them  by 
one  or  more  prophets  of  their  own  race  cm-  adjacent  races.  That 
such  conditions  continue  to  exist  through  millennia  indicates  that 
the  true  God  cares  little  about  the  form  of  worship,  over  which 
mankind  has  fought  so  long  and  bitterly.  Bigotry  and  Intoler- 
ance are  solely  human  characteristics  and  have  no  place  In  the 
truly  divine  Echeme  of  things.  Tlie  true  God  Is  so  tolerant  that 
It  behooves  humanity  to  imitate  this  quality  of  godliness.  Let 
every  true  American,  therefore,  be  ever  ready  to  offer  up  every- 
thing he  holds  near  and  dear  in  life  to  bring  about  racial  toler- 
ance to  all,  through  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridces] 
on  the  radio  program  of  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  on  March 
16.  1939.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  What  Should  Be  Our 
National  Defense  Policy? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT  SHOTTLD  BE  OX7R  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POLICT? 

Congress  Is  now  considering  the  largest  peacetime  defense  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  In  the  minds  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  surely  In  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  this  vast  armament  outlay  Is  to  provide  adequate 
defense  for  our  country.  Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  Insure  peace  and, 
falling  in  that,  to  provide  a  stanch  bulwark  of  self-defense. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  American  people  want  peace. 
Tl»y  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  American 
lives  on  foreign  battlefields.  They  understand  fully  the  lesson  of 
the  last  war.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  thousands  of  our 
young  men  were  killed  or  wounded.    They  have  not  forgotten  tbat 
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billions  of  dollars  were  lost  In  property  destroyed  and  repudiated 
debts.  The  last  great  war  resulted  In  dlslllviBloned  lives,  broken 
bodies,  and  the  great  depressicu — a  sure  price  for  such  a  conflict. 
America  cannot  afford  again  to  pay  such  a  price.  Now.  what  de- 
fense policy  and  what  foreign  poUcy  should  we  adc^t?  What  is 
the  surest  means  of  malntalnli  ig  ijeace  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 
I  realize  that  we  cannot  stlcl  our  heads  In  the  sand  and  pretend 
that  occurrences  In  Europe  anc  Asia  are  no  concern  of  oiurs.  I  am 
not  an  isolationist  In  the  sense  of  one  who  believes  that  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans  are  suie  protection,  and  therefore  we  can 
let  the  world  explode  around  us.  Science  has  robbed  us  of  the 
protection  of  natiore.  Neithe'  am  I  an  Internationalist  in  the 
sense  that  It  Is  the  best  policj  to  aline  otirsclves  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  be  part  and  party  to  their  plots  and  plans.  Our  defense 
policy  should  be  hemispheric  ;n  scc^e.  The  democratic  ideals  of 
the  North  and  South  American  Continents  shotild  be  our  charge. 
But  the  Western  Hemisphere  lihould  be  oxu-  limit.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  our  country's  sticking  her  nose  In  the  business  of 
Europe  and  Asia  unless  the  safety  of  our  own  democracy  is  chal- 
lenged. I  am  con\'lnced  that  i  safe-sane  defense  policy  should  be 
one  that  is  based  on  no  enta  igling  alliances,  no  understandings, 
no  commitments,  and  agreemei  its  by  which  we  could  be  drawn  into 
the  controversies  of  Europe.  We  are  after  a  defensive  defense 
policy,  and  as  such  we  must  1  lave  a  defensive  foreign  policy.  We 
cannot  go  traveling  around  th<  world  trying  to  settle  the  boundary 
disputes  of  Europe,  Africa,  an  1  Asia,  which  have  been  constantly 
going  on  for  some  25  centuriei .  If  we  do,  we  are  going  to  get  our 
fingers  burned. 

Great  confusion  exists  In  th«  minds  of  our  people  as  to  the  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  of  the  Unit<  d  States.  I  am  not  trying  to  inject 
partisanship  into  this  debate  because  the  issue  is  too  Important. 
We  should  leave  politics  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  confusion  In  the  mine  s  of  many  is  catised  by  the  President 
himself.    Let  me  give  you  a  fei  7  Illustrations  of  his  Inconsistency. 

In  1936,  speaking  at  Chautjiuqua,  N.  Y.,  he  said:  "We  are  not 
isolationists  except  insofar  as  m  e  seek  to  isolate  ourselves  completely 
from  war." 

In  1937  he  said  in  Chicago:  "When  an  epidemic  of  physical  dis- 
ease starts  to  spread  the  community  approves  and  joins  In  the 
quarantine     *     •     *." 

In  his  opening  address  to  C(  ngress  last  January  he  said :  "There 
are  many  methods  short  of  m  ar,  but  stronger  and  more  effective  " 
than  mere  war.  of  bringing  I  ome  to  aggressive  governments  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  oui-  p  ople." 

Following  his  congressional  redress  of  last  January  the  President 
indiilged  in  the  Ul-fated  seen  t  airplane  deal  with  Prance.  At  a 
closed  meeting  with  the  Scnite  Military  Affairs  Committee  the 
President  attempted  to  explaii  the  deal  and  outlined  to  the  com- 
mittee his  foreign  policy.  Thri  c  days  later  at  a  press  conference  he 
released  a  statement  which  contained  the  following:  "We  are 
against  any  entangling  allian(  es.  obviously."  This  policy  was  far 
diSerent  from  tlie  policy  that  i  e  had  outlined  to  the  Miliiary  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  President  Is  the  spokesn  an  of  the  Nation.  His  word  in  these 
vital  matters  of  foreign  polio;  ■  may  lead  to  war  or  peace.  What 
assurance  have  we  that  In  an  >ther  month  or  so  he  will  not  come 
forth  with  a  new  foreign  poli  ;y?  His  periodic  changes  In  foreign 
policy  are  very  dangerous  no  only  to  the  peace  of  mind  ol  the 
American  peopls  but  to  the  ve  y  safety  of  the  country. 

Americans  as  a  whole  are  )pposed  to  the  dictator  powers;  our 
S3mripathies  are  naturally  with  England  and  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  t  e  the  duty  of  this  country  to  thrust 
itself  into  the  Internal  workinj  s  of  foreign  governments  and  dictate, 
using  methods  "short  of  ws  r,"  how  they  should  be  run.  The 
Intrigue  of  European  diploma  cy  has  not  changed.  Let  us  not  be 
under  any  illtislons.  The  "ha?e  not"  powers  are  after  some  of  the 
territory  which  the  "have  "  po  vers  now  hold.  England  and  France 
and  the  so-called  democracies  are  in  our  favor  only  by  comparison. 
The  American  public  Is  belcg  subjected  to  the  greatest  campaign 
of  hlgh-presstore  propaganda  e  'er  to  take  place  In  our  history.  This 
so-called  "method  short  of  wai "  policy  that  we  are  being  talked  into 
Is  dishonest.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  the  whole  distance, 
which  may  mean  war,  such  a  policy  misleads  the  very  nations 
which  we  favor  in  Europe  todj  ,y.  Refer  to  the  recent  Mtinich  pact, 
out  of  which  grew  the  present  appeasement  doctrine  adopted  by 
the  democracies  of  Europ>e.  E  oes  anyone  suggest  that  if  the  United 
States  gave  assurance  of  mlllt  iry  aid  to  back  up  England  or  France 
last  September  Germany  wou  d  not  have  marched  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia? We  know  now,  or  at  least  we  have  reasonable  assurance, 
that  the  German  dictator  wai  not  bluffing.  He  had  the  men  and 
the  planes.  The  French  peopls  and  the  British  people  did  not  want 
war.  They  were  willing  that  Czechoslovakia  should  pay  the  price 
for  their  peace.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Poland  was  carved 
up  to  keep  peace.  This  carvH  g  up  of  minorities  and  little  countries 
is  nothing  new. 

It  is  the  American  form  of  government  which  we  must  protect 
and  which  we  would  not  be  protecting  If  we  were  to  inject  our- 
selves, using  "methods  short  of  war,"  to  police  every  European 
scrap.  Our  defense  policy  mu  st  be  btiilt  upon  a  foundation  of  self- 
defense.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  element  of  self-defense.  The 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  an  element  of  self-defense. 
The  maintenance  of  military  and  naval  stations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  elements  of  self-defense.  Contrast  this  with  the  poUcy 
of  "collective  security."  V/ha,  is  collective  s^urity?  It  is  a  policy 
by  which  the  United  States  i  ?ould  practically  guarantee  the  Gov- 
erimients  and  territories  of  France  and  England  and  others — 
guarantee   them  with   the  Ui^es  of  American  boys.    Is  that   the 
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policy  we  want?  Let  us  understand  this  means  war.  If  we  adopt 
It  as  the  best  way  to  secure  peace  we  merely  fool  ourselves.  The 
French  and  British  are  not  following  this  policy  of  appeasement 
because  it  Is  the  Ideal  policy.  They  are  following  it  because  it  is 
the  best  practical  policy.  The  United  States  should  formulate  a 
defense  policy  based  upon  the  farewell  address  of  our  first  great 
President,  and  abide  by  it,  not  because  It  is  the  Ideal  policy  but 
because  it  is  the  best  practical  policy  which  will  Insure  peace  to 
our  people. 

I  maintain  we  should  not  fiirt  unless  we  are  serious.  We  should 
not  make  even  temporary  alliances.  We  should  not  place  the 
frontier  of  our  country  abroad  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  to 
war.  Some  condemn  me  for  taking  issue  with  the  President's 
secret  airplane  deal  with  the  French.  The  actual  sale  Is  not  the 
Issue.  We  will  sell  planes  and  we  have  sold  planes  to  anybody. 
The  secrecy  of  this  deal  caused  distrust  and  fright  on  the  part  of 
great  numbers  of  our  people.  Although  the  President  assured  us 
that  our  policy  was  to  avoid  entangling  alliances,  we  found  we 
were  engaged  In  undercover  deals  In  implements  of  war  and  the 
disclosure  of  military  secrets  to  a  foreign  country,  this  particular 
deal  being  discovered  only  by  accident.  Make  no  mistake — foreign 
governments  Judge  us  by  our  actions  as  well  as  by  our  words. 

The  whole  subject  of  America's  defense  policy  must  be  based 
on  reality.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Let  us  look  through 
this  propaganda.  Our  country  today  Is  rampant  with  propagandists. 
The  followers  of  Hitler  hold  a  meeting  In  Madison  Square  Garden 
to  tell  us  of  nazl-lsm.  Outside  crowd  thousands  of  followers  of 
Stalin  who  would  break  up  the  meeting  of  the  Nazis  only  to 
Impose  upon  us  the  ideology  of  commvmlsm.  If  we  spent  more 
time  cleaning  out  the  rats  within  our  own  hoxise,  we  would  be 
better  able  to  protect  our  country  when  the  time  came. 

We  must  have  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an  air  force  to  protect  our 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  dictators  know  we  may  bluff  about 
rushing  about  giving  aid  to  warring  nations  abroad.  But  they 
know  we  do  not  bluff  in  maintaining  a  self-defense  policy  for  North 
and  South  America.  Actual  visible  instruments  of  American  war 
power  prepared  to  defend  this  country  will  do  more  to  discourage 
aggression  than  all  the  plots  and  plans  of  diplomats  put  together. 
Let  the  marching  men  and  the  medals  and  the  bugles  and  the 
drums  and  the  phony  salutes  stay  abroad.  Couple  an  adequate 
defense  program  with  a  workable  neutrality  act  and  pass  legislation 
to  take  the  abnormal  profits  out  of  war  and  we  shall  have  a 
practical  defense  policy  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
peace  for  our  country. 
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Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  patriotic  and  stirring  address 
on  "Americanism"  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsJ  before  the  Elks'  Club,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  March  16,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  restlessness 
and  change  in  the  field  of  governments.  In  many  countries  old 
philosophies  and  methods  by  which  governments  are  administered 
are  being  discarded  and  strange  and  out-moded  philosophies  and 
methods  are  being  substituted  therefor.  The  trend  In  many  na- 
tions is  against  democratic  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  rest  hiunan  life  are  being  torn  up  and  recon- 
structed with  breathless  rapidity. 

In  Etirope  many  of  the  leading  nations  have  had  two  or  three 
different  styles  of  government  since  the  World  War  began.  Some 
of  these  changes  of  government  have  been  accomplished  by  armed 
revolution.  Propaganda,  economic  pressure,  and  threats  and  resort 
to  arms  are  widely  employed  by  nations  seeking  to  Improve  their 
own  economic  well-being  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  or  to  force 
their  own  pectillar  philosophies  and  Ideologies  on  weaker  nations. 

International  law.  International  traditions,  and  international 
morality  are  being  abused  and  assailed  on  every  hand.  The  people 
of  the  world  stand  stunned  before  the  rapid  course  of  events.  In 
many  powerful  nations  the  millions  of  humans  have  their  lives 
directed  by  a  single  man.  What  such  a  man  says  is  law.  Attempts 
at  petition  or  of  protest  meet  with  death  or  imprisonment  for  those 
who  complain.    In  many  of  the  countries  the  masses  of  the  people 


are  unrepresented  and  Inarticulate.  There  the  conception  of  gov- 
ernment Is  that  men  exist  for  the  government  and  not  that  the 
government  exists  for  men. 

All  of  these  clrctmistances  cannot  help  but  catise  us  some  con- 
cern. We  are  Impressed  by  what  Is  taking  place  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  find  our  citizenry  growing  more  and  more  alert  to  the 
ominous  possibilities  of  the  future.  We  realize,  more  and  more, 
that  our  own  philosophy  of  government  In  the  United  States,  our 
time-honored  institutions  and  traditions  are  being  challenged  from 
within  and  without.  We  must  meet  this  challenge.  If  reason 
guides  our  actions  and  experience  our  thoughts,  I  believe  that  we 
shall  meet  It  successfvUly,  and  the  constitutional  democracy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  not  be  overthrown  In  the  years  that 
are  ahead. 

Because  we  believe  that  our  system  of  government  to  the  best 
In  the  world;  because  we  believe  that  It  transmits  more  of  eco- 
nomic well-being,  more  of  freedom,  more  of  opportunity,  more  of 
humanity  to  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  our  country,  by 
comparison  with  the  government  of  any  other  nation  on  earth, 
we  are  anxious  to  assert  the  virtues  of  our  national  government  In 
order  that  it  may  be  preser\'ed  In  this  time  of  international  turmoil. 

That  is  why  we  are  assembling  here  tonight  to  present  the  record 
to  show  the  things  which  America  possesses  which  the  people  of 
other  lands,  with  different  philosophies  of  government,  do  not 
possess. 

We  call  otir  particular  form  of  government,  the  political  Insti- 
tutions of  our  Nation,  and  the  opportimitles.  rights,  and  liberties 
of  our  people,  Americanism.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  system 
of  government.  Americanism  Is  antipathetic  to  dictatorship.  Here 
ovir  people  are  free.  Under  dictatorial  forms  of  government  people 
are  not  free,  for  there  they  are  denied  the  rights,  opportunities, 
and  liberties  which  we  have. 

In  dictatorial  forms  of  government  men  are  the  servants  of 
their  governments.  In  the  United  States  of  America  they  are  the 
masters  of  their  Government.  In  dictatorial  countries  men  exist 
for  the  state.  In  the  United  States  government  exists  for  men. 
so  It  may  promote  and  safeguard  their  welfare  and  freedom. 

In  dictatorial  countries  the  people  live  xmder  the  government 
of  a  single  man.  In  the  United  States  the  people  live  under  a 
government  of  laws  made  by  their  own  duly  elected  representatives. 
In  reasserting  the  great  value  of  oiu-  free  Institutions  which  we 
call  Americanism,  it  Is  well  for  us  to  look  back  over  the  pages  of 
history  and,  to  review  the  long  struggle  of  men  to  be  the  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  to  have  the  God-given  blessings  of  life  and  at 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  struggle  to  be  free  and 
to  live  among  their  fellows  in  security  and  without  fear,  which 
only  came  into  full  flower  when  our  cotmtry  was  bom  150  years 
ago. 

Let  xis  go  back  to  the  time  of  Athens,  to  a  period  some  500 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then  men  were  beginning  this 
long  struggle  which  was  not  crowned  with  success  until  It  was 
won  and  safeguarded  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  written  some  2.500  years  later. 

In  the  day  of  Athens  sincere  friends  of  freedom  were  rare.  Tet 
even  then  people  with  no  freedom  or  history  to  rely  upon  wers 
groping  for  liberty. 

In  the  early  days  of  Athens  the  cruel  domination  of  class  over 
class,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  and  of  the  ignorant 
by  the  wise,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  From  this  degradation 
Athens  lit  and  held  on  high,  the  torch  which  has  since  gtiided 
man  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

In  early  Athens  a  wise  man  name  Solon  was  appointed  to  revls« 
the  laws  of  the  country.  To  the  rich  Solon  gave  a  voice  In  the 
government  commensurate  with  the  btirden  of  public  service  in 
taxes  and  war  which  this  class  bore.  Ilie  poorer  classes  as  before 
were  excluded  from  holding  public  office.  However,  Solon  gave 
them  for  the  first  time  a  voice  in  electing  their  magistrates  from 
the  classes  above  them.  This  novelty  Introduced  the  Idea  that 
men  ought  to  select  those  upon  whose  wisdom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  their  prr.perty  and  families 
and  their  Uves.  Thus  democracy  was  bom  In  a  small  way  25  cen- 
turies ago.  By  making  every  citizen  the  guardian  of  his  own 
interest,  the  element  of  democracy  was  first  mtroduced.  Solon 
stated  boldly  that  no  governing  authority  was  to  be  entirely  trusted 
and  he  subjected  all  who  exercised  the  power  of  government  to 
the  vigilant  control  of  the  persons  they  governed.  He  diffused 
power  by  placing  some  of  It  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  our  present  representative  form  of  government. 

When  in  the  Persian  war  the  services  of  the  masses  far  eclipsed 
those  of  the  upp>er  classes,  particularly  upon  the  sea,  new  Influence 
and  new  privileges  were  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
offices  of  state,  which  had  been  a  monopoly  of  the  select  few.  were 
thrown  op>en  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  the  people  came  into  a 
larger  measure  of  representative  government,  and  with  it  more 
opportunity,  liberty,  and  security. 

Always  men  felt  dimly  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  Almighty 
God  and  not  the  creatures  of  the  state. 

After  democracy  was  first  put  on  trial  Its  faults  l>ecame  appar- 
ent gradually,  too.  Men  found  it  was  bad  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
majority  as  they  had  found  It  bad  to  be  oppressed  by  a  minority. 
But  a  start  was  made  and  men  began  to  think  of  govenunent  as 
something  that  belonged  to  them  and  not  as  something  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Prom  the  remarkable  beginning  at  Athens  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom  next  had  its  seat  In  Rome,  l^e  Romans  proved  to  be  a  prac- 
tical people.  Then,  too,  they  had  the  history  and  the  precedents 
of  Athens  to  draw  upon.    Thus  they  began  to  ccanbine  the  lessons 
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of  experience  and  history  with  their  desire  for  changes  In  govern- 
oient.  Their  progress  was  slow,  but  because  progress  was  slow  it 
was  generally  sure  In  the  strength  of  its  foundations. 

IXie  to  a  long  period  of  war  the  masses  of  the  people  were  re- 
duced to  dependence  upon  the  rich  or  upon  the  charity  of  about 
2.000  wealthy  families  who  really  owned  most  of  the  state.  Wise 
men  sought  to  induce  the  rich  to  allot  some  share  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  common  people,  but  the  rich  resisted. 

The  character  of  the  common  people  became  sterner  in  this 
dispute,  although  the  fight  was  carried  on  with  comparative  mod- 
eration. At  one  time  there  were  320,000  people  dependent  upon 
public  rations  for  food. 

In  this  situation  Julius  Caesar,  supported  by  the  army  which  he 
had  led  in  a  career  of  successful  conquest,  and  by  the  Impoverished 
masses,  seized  power,  and  he  immediately  through  the  medium  of 
the  law  was  wise  enough  to  accomplish  the  transformation  by  a 
series  of  measures  which  were  moderate  and  not  injurious. 

Eventually  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  the 
people  of  the  provinces.  A  roman  civil  law  system  was  devised  and 
set  up.  As  Rome  progressed  reUgious  toleration  of  a  sort  came  into 
being  and  the  real   beginning  of  the  laws  of  nations  was  made. 

Curiously  enough,  the  republic  which  Caesar  had  overthrown 
was  less  democratic  and  less  free  than  the  monarchy  which  sup- 
planted it.  and  the  Romans,  too.  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is 
more  Important  to  regulate  the  power  of  government  than  to  regu- 
late liberty,  for  they  found  that  under  a  regulated  government 
Lberty  flourished  and  grew.  Gradually  the  Romans  evolved  a 
mixed  constitution  as  they  pioneered  for  freedom.  That  con- 
stitution is  different  from  our  modem  conception  of  a  constitu- 
tion. It  sought  to  give  the  people,  however,  a  maximum  of 
democracy,  but  with  such  restraint  that  democracy  could  not 
Injure  the  minority  or  destroy  itself. 

In  a  way  the  Romans  blended  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy  together,  and,  considering  the  slender  experience  of 
the  past,  made  decisive  progress  toward  the  fuller  democracy  and 
constitutional    government    which    we    enjoy    in    America    today. 

Then.  too.  the  Romans  distributed  much  power  among  the 
■everal  parts  of  the  state  In  the  form  of  local  self-government. 
This  acted  as  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  central  or  national 
government.  By  extending  the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
there  was  a  diffusion  of  political  t^nowledge  and  a  maintenance  of 
healthy  and  independent  opinion. 

So  from  the  early  beginnings  at  Athens  to  the  height  of  Rome's 
grandeur  men  were  beginning  to  achieve  freedom.  The  masses 
were  admitted  to  citizenship.  The  masses  not  only  had  their  duties 
to  government  but  had  won  their  privileges  and  rights  from  it.  A 
beginning  of  religious  toleration  was  made.  A  beginning  of  local 
self-government  took  place.  Government  was  beginning  to  exist 
lor  the  benefit  of  men  and  not  men  for  the  benefit  of  government. 
Men  secured  more  of  their  rights,  had  their  voice  in  national  policy, 
and  the  seeds  of  democracy  planted  by  Solon  and  Athens  were 
growing  in  the  fertile  soil  of  democratic  Rome. 

Following  the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  western  Europe 
the  struggle  for  more  and  more  freedom  and  more  and  more  repre- 
sentative government  met  many  defeats,  but  the  urge  that  men 
were  the  creatures  of  God  and  not  of  the  state  still  throbbed  in  the 
hearts  of  many  men. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  institution  we  call  parliament  or  congress 
got  a  firmer  foothold,  although  it  was  composed  of  people  from  a 
selected  class  for  the  most  part,  rather  than  from  and  by  the 
whole  people. 

In  the  year  1215  the  barons  at  Runnrmede  induced  King  John 
to  define  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  These  were  exhibited 
and  agreed  to  in  the  Iklagna  Carta  for  that  country.  Freedom  was 
consolidating  its  gains  and  men  were  continuing  their  struggle  to 
put  the  rights  of  men  beyond  the  touch  of  any  constituted  govern- 
ment. 

Following  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  t>ecame  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Formerly 
it  had  been  possible  for  monarchs  to  throw  men  into  prison 
where  they  might  languish,  suffer,  and  die.  But  after  the  Habeas 
Corpxis  Act  was  enacted,  it  was  possible  for  any  other  citizen  to  go 
into  covirt  and  demand  that  the  body  of  the  imprisoned  citizen 
be  produced  as  well  as  an  airing  of  the  charges  upon  which  he 
was  incarcerated. 

Of  course,  during  all  these  struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wars 
between  nations  went  on.  Countries  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
Influence  and  support  of  the  clergy,  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
connived  with  each  other  for  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
other  nations. 

The  impetus  given  to  freedom  In  Athens  and  Rome  was  not 
wholly  arrested,  for  looking  back  over  the  space  of  1,000  years, 
which  after  Ronric.  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  the  following 
more  firmly  embodied  in  the  lives  of  mankind : 

Representative  government  was  almost  universal  in  one  form 
or  another;  election  methods  were,  of  covirse,  still  crude,  but 
elections  were  held  nonetheless;  the  principle  that  no  tax  would 
be  lawfrU  that  was  not  consented  to  by  the  class  that  paid  It; 
that  the  right  to  tax  the  people  was  Inseparable  from  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  government;  in  short,  not  a  penny  of  tax 
covild  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  institution  of  slavery  practiced  by  the  ancients 
was  almost  everjrwhere  extinct;  and  the  absolute  power  of  rulers 
orer  men  was  held  to  be  a  wrong  little  less  than  slavery  Itself. 
Ttie  right  of  the  people  to  insurrection  against  government  was 
both  admitted  and  defined.  The  rights  of  manXind  had  been 
Uasoned  forth  In  Magna  Carta.    Agitation  for  the  Habeas  Corpus 


Act  was  already  mider  way.     Governments  consisted  of  a  system 
of  states  in  which  authority  was  restricted. 

However,  it  was  a  period  of  great  religious  Intolerance,  a  time 
when  kings  offered  huge  suxis  of  money  for  the  murder  of  an 
enemy,  when  kings  declared  which  religions  were  legal  and  which 
were  illegal,  usually  with  the  dea  of  making  the  dominant  religious 
faith  a  support  to  their  o^n  continuance  In  power.  By  royal 
command,  one  nation  in  a  single  generation  passed  four  times 
from  one  faith  to  another. 

These  acts  on  the  part  of  monarchs  were  but  the  result  of  the 
restlessness  of  men  desiring  a  greater  voice  in  their  government  and 
greater  safeguard  for  their  ri  ;hts  and  liberties. 

Mainly  from  the  Intolera  ice  of  one  religion  toward  another, 
hundreds  of  people  left  the  countries  of  Europe  dxu-ing  more  mod- 
ern times  to  come  to  America  in  the  quast  for  what  they  had  been 
denied  at  home,  and  because  quite  frequently  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  had  abandoned  tl  le  fate  of  the  people  to  an  authority 
it  could  not  control. 

From  the  early  settlements  States  grew  and  Provinces  were 
fashioned,  and  here  in  MaryUnd  religious  liberty  became  a  part  of 
ovir  early  Government.  The  old  idea  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion were  inseparable  likewise  was  carried  to  these  shores,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  ideal  and  oppression  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  ideas  and  liberty  of  the  New  World  found  expression  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ind,  after  the  Revolution,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State  i  of  America. 

Since  our  country  was  bor  i  150  years  ago  we  have  realized  and 
consummated  the  struggle  t  lat  began  2.500  years  ago  in  Athens. 
Moreover,  we  have  safcguare  led  what  has  been  won  throiigh  all 
these  centuries  in  the  Cons;itutlon  of  our  beloved  country.  No 
President  and  no  Congress  riay  take  away  from  men  what  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  haf e  died  to  win  for  you  and  for  me. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  AmerJjcanism  is,  in  the  light  of  the  struggle 
which  I  have  briefly  outlined  and  as  portrayed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  Nation.  These  things  are  Americanism:  First,  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers,  ct  three  branches — the  Presidency,  the 
Congress,  and  the  courts.  LX>ngress  has  certain  limited  powers; 
the  President  has  certain  Hi  alted  powers;  and  the  courts  are  the 
imipires  which  see  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
exceed  the  powers  given  them  by  the  people. 

Ours  is  a  representative  Gavemment.  No  man  holds  legislative 
oCQce  except  by  direct  electicn  by  the  people  themselves  and  then 
only  for  a  limited  term.  Congress  can  make  no  law.  under  our 
Constitution,  respecting  the  Established  religion.  By  law,  man  can 
have  any  religion  he  cares  tip  embrace  in  this  country.  Congress 
can  pass  no  law  prohibiting  1he  free  exercise  of  religion.  It  cannot 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech.  It  cannot  take  away  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  cannot  den;  to  the  people  the  right  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  to  petition  he  Government  for  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  the  people  shall  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  their  houses,  heir  papers,  and  their  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  s  ;izures;  that  no  man  can  be  arrested 
except  upon  probable  caust ,  supported  by  oath  or  alBnnation; 
that  no  man  can  be  made  to  answer  for  any  infamous  crime  unless 
he  Is  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury;  that  he  cannot  be  tried  twice 
for  the  same  offense;  that  h<  cannot  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  that  he  shall  have 
the  right,  when  charged  with  an  offense,  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  from  the  State  in  which  the  crime 
was  allegedly  committed;  t  lat  he  must  be  publicly  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  lilm;  that  he  cannot  be  held  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  without  being  given  the  opportunity  to  put  up  bail; 
and  that  cruel  and  tmusuj  1  pimishment  shall  not  be  inflicted 
upon  a  citizen. 

These  things  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  Americanism  and  set  the 
Government  and  the  life  of  aur  people  far  apart  from  the  govern- 
ments and  lives  of  people  ii  other  coxintries.  Our  rights  are  de- 
fined. No  one  man  or  grojp  of  men  can  take  them  from  us. 
Our  Constitution  defines  them  and  preserves  them  for  you  and 
me  and  the  courts — which  ire  independent  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  C  overnment — are  there  for  us  to  appeal 
to  If  there  is  need. 

We  have  the  right  to  say  tj  rho  shall  make  our  laws,  and  the  con- 
ditions xmder  which  these  la  ws  shall  be  made,  and  the  limitations 
surrounding  the  making  of  laws. 

We  have  the  right  to  wors  lip  God  as  we  see  fit.  to  speak  out.  to 
print  what  we  desire  to  print,  to  petition  oiu-  Government  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  without  fear  of  prison  camps  or  death;  to 
enjoy  the  security  of  our  her  les  and  our  families;  indeed,  to  sum  it 
all  up.  to  be  free  men. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  asserted  that  we  are  the  creatures 
of  Almighty  God.  that  our  G  )vernments.  State  and  National,  are  set 
up  to  protect  our  liberties,  a  la-  freedom,  our  rights,  otir  opportuni- 
ties, and  our  privileges,  aid  that  governments  cannot  infringe 
upon  these  things. 

These  things  are  American  ism.  These  are  the  things  which  have 
grown  from  the  little  seed  p  anted  at  Athens,  which  continued  its 
growth  through  the  various  governments  of  Rome,  survived  the 
persecution  and  blighting  In  luences  of  the  Middle  Ages,  started  to 
bud  with  Magna  Carta  ar^d  .he  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  and  came  into 
f\ill  flower  in  the  definite  )rovisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


These  things  are  Amerlcajil 
with  sotil  so  dead  who  does 
of  inner  satisfaction  that  he 


sm,  may  I  repeat;  and  who  is  there 
not  with  these  privileges  feel  a  glow 
is  of  and  in  a  country  where  freedom 
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does  not  depend  upon  the  whim  of  some  one  man,  but  rests  secure 
in  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  under  a  representative  form  of 
government  of  limited  powers,  with  the  final  power  in  all  things 
residing  in  the  people  themselves. 

Shame  on  those  who  would  retreat  from  the  high  state  we  have 
won  for  ourselves  In  this  land.  Shame  on  those  who  would  destroy 
the  religious  freedom  which  Americans  enjoy.  Shame  on  those  who 
would  supplant  a  constitutional  representative  democracy  with  the 
rule  of  a  dictator,  whose  acts  we  could  not  foretell  or  know.  Shame 
on  those  who.  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  profess  a  love 
for  foreign  lands  which  seems  at  times  to  be  greater  than  their 
love  for  America,  and  double  shame  on  those  who,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  struggle  of  martjrrs  and  patriots  who  have  died  through 
all  the  ages,  would  set  their  stifferings  and  sacrifices  at  naught,  and 
walk  backward  to  the  days  of  oppression,  gloom,  and  hardship,  when 
men  were  little  more  than  dumb  anirnals.  whose  lives,  employ- 
ment, and  conduct  was  subject  to  the  order  of  cunning  rulers,  more 
interested  in  preserving  and  extending  their  own  power  than  in 
furthering  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  pec^le. 

I  have  no  fear,  my  friends,  that  any  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  prove  by  fact  or  logic  that,  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  any 
goverrunent  beneath  the  sun  which  gives  to  its  people  more  oppor- 
tunity, more  humanity,  and  more  freedom  than  our  own  system  of 
constitutional  government  gives  to  them. 

Why,  then,  do  we  find  here  and  there  these  groups  that  advo- 
cate change?  Why,  then,  would  they  take  tis  backward  to  the 
slavery  of  the  centuries  that  are  dead?  They  are  too  avarlciovis  in 
seeking  by  revolution,  by  blood,  the  fruits  which  they  are  unwilling 
to  win  by  toil.  They  embrace  a  conception  that  the  rights  of  man- 
kind are  not  God-given  but  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  whim  of  some 
other  man.  They  would  supplant  the  code  of  laws  with  the  police- 
man's club.  They  would  supplant  the  Ten  Commandments  with 
armed  force,  God's  plan  with  man's  plan. 

And,  finally,  remember  that  America  is  the  oldest  continuous 
Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today,  and.  incidentally,  the 
greatest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today.  For.  since  we  came 
into  being  as  a  nation  150  years  ago,  the  governments  of  all  other 
countries  have  gone  through  violent  and  contradictory  changes. 
We  have  existed  because  we  have  won  and  safeguarded  in  the  United 
States  the  rights  of  mankind,  where  we  have  set  up  a  government 
of,  for.  and  by  the  people,  under  a  constitution  limiting  the  powers 
of  our  rulers,  while  preserving  to  each  individual  the  inalienable 
and  God-given  blessings  of  freedom. 

Here  we  have  exalted  individual  man,  diffused  the  widest  measure 
of  local  self-government,  and  In  the  main  realized  In  Its  highest 
perfection  the  ideal  of  liberty  for  which  thousands  have  died  in  the 
past  that  we.  their  heirs,  might  enjoy  this  happy  state  of  beine. 

That  there  will  always  be  some  imperfections  in  our  Government, 
it  being  a  human  institution,  is  inevitable.  But  compare  it  with 
any  other  government  and  Its  Imperfections  are  small  and  of  little 
consequence. 

Let  us,  then,  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  and  tenets 
of  our  country,  Its  Ideals  and  its  blessings,  which  we  call  Ameri- 
canism. Let  us  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  here  Is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  men  are  the 
masters  of  their  destiny.  Let  us  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  pre- 
serving the  free  institutions  of  our  land,  confident  in  the  belief 
that  by  so  doing  we  will  make  the  next  150  years  of  our  history 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  150  years  that  are  behind  us. 

We  make  no  mistake  when  we  set  aside  a  day  from  time  to  time 
to  examine  our  Inheritance,  for  as  we  examine  Into  all  the  long 
dim  past  we.  like  those  who  have  gone  before,  learn  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  has  made  us  free.  This  truth  causes  xis  to  pledge  our 
allegiance  to  our  Constitution,  our  philosophy  of  government,  and 
to  the  fiag  of  our  country,  and  to  make  \i&  proud  that  we  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Town  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 

1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   HANOVER    (N.   H.)    GAZETTE,   MARCH 

9.  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hanover  (N.  H.)  Gazette,  of  the  issue  of  Maxch  9, 
1939,  entitled  "Town  Meeting." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Hanover  Gazette.  March  9,  1939] 

Before  another  publication  of  this  local  newspaper,  the  electorate 
will  have  met  under  the  auspices  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  fully  and  completely,  we  hope.  They  will  at 
least,  have  had  the  opportunity.  In  reality,  most  of  the  town's 
business  will  have  been  considered  and  Judged  long  before  the 
meeting  and  close  observation  will  reveal  directed  moves  and 
motions.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Town  Government  has  beconie 
too  complicated  to  permit  it  to  spring  from  the  head  of  "•Jove." 
or  Farmer  Brown  on  the  day  he  t\innels  his  way  through  the  mud 
Into  town. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  predlgestlon  of  facts  and  figures.  In 
effect  town  government  is  one  of  the  quintuplets  puddling  around 
with  the  county,  the  State,  the  National  Government,  and  alpha- 
bet soup.  One  needs  to  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
family  to  become  oriented  In  the  scheme  of  things.  Strained  ex- 
pressions will  indicate  a  variety  of  headaches  when  explanation 
is  being  given  of  Interrelated,  participating  tax  appropriations.  It 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  influenza  on  a  national  rampage.  Some  of 
the  doctors  will  say  that  it  is  inevitable  and  try  to  make  a  case. 
In  doing  so,  they  will  tell  you  to  build  the  bridge,  since  the  State 
or  the  alphabet  is  in  on  the  deal,  and  the  town  contributes  only  a 
"bag-of-shells."  This  beats  the  rubbing  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  by 
several  nautical  miles. 

The  skeptical  gentry,  however,  are  dlfBcvdt  to  sell.  Some  of  them 
keep  books.  They  have  an  income  account,  an  inheritance  ac- 
cotmt,  an  interest  and  dividends  account,  an  incorporate  income 
account,  a  social-security  account,  a  stock-in-trade  account,  a 
gas-tax  account,  and,  on  page  1492,  the  accounts  are  still  indi- 
cated. It  is  volume  1,  with  others  coming  up.  In  fact,  every  time 
these  voters  see  a  white-collared  stranger  coming  up  the  street 
with  a  brief  case,  they  groan  wit^  Washingtonlan  neuritis  and 
grab  another  tabvUar  sheet.  The  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  high 
temperature  and,  historically  speaking,  is  known  to  be  very 
dangerovis. 

Translated  into  terms  of  "town  meeting  day,"  the  denvocratlc 
formvila  is  anemic.  In  certain  communities  easy  money  has 
alretwiy  robbed  the  town  of  its  essential  character.  The  spigot  is 
still  open,  but  the  day  of  reckoning  Is  not  far  distant.  When  It 
comes  a  good  dry  cave  will  be  a  nice  place  to  live. 


The  Epidemic  of  Hatred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  POSDICK.  FEBRUARY 

19,  1939 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Posdick  on  February 
19,  1939,  on  the  subject  The  Christian  and  the  World- 
Wide  Epidemic  of  Hatred. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THi:  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  WORLD-WIDE  D>IDEM1C  OF  HATRED 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  epidemic  of  hatred 
and  nothing  is  more  contagious  than  that.  The  Japanese  ransack 
the  Chinese  with  unbridled  fury;  In  Palestine  the  Arab  hates  the 
Jew  and  the  Jew  the  Arab;  In  Spain  apparently  everybody  hates 
everybody;  the  Italians  hate  the  French;  the  Russians  hate  the 
Germans;  the  Germans  hate  the  Jews.  As  for  the  rest  of  lis, 
more  and  more  we  hate  the  forces  that  are  destroying  the  religion 
we  believe  In  and  the  democracy  we  desire.  Ours  is  a  world  af- 
flicted with  one  of  the  most  vlnilent  epidemics  of  contagious 
hatred  in  all  history. 

Obviously  this  presents  the  Christian  with  a  serious  problem. 
Whatever  else  Jesus  taught  and  exemplified.  He  tavight  and  exem- 
plified good  will.  "Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you."  We  cannot  erase  that  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "Father,  fOTgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  We  cannot  erase  that  from  the  memories  of  the 
Cross.  Nevertheless,  today,  out  of  what  sometimes  seems  our  best 
ethical  life,  moral  indignation  and  righteous  anger  rise  in  the  face 
of  outrageous  wrongs  that  threaten  our  freedom,  our  democracy, 
our  religion,  otu-  sense  of  humane  decency.  What  sensible  mean- 
ing can  we  put  Into  the  love  of  enemies  In  a  time  like  this? 

Be  sure  I  am  talking  to  myself  as  much  as  to  you.  I,  too,  am 
indignant.    What  humane  heart  can  avoid  indignation?     There  is 
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Infamy  In  the  air.  And  so  aerlous  Is  the  emotional  response  In  this 
ccimtry,  so  easily  can  politicians  who  need  public  support,  war- 
mongers who  profit  from  munitions,  fanatics  with  bitter  prejudices, 
and  good  men  and  women  with  humane  feelings,  all  together  whip 
up  popular  Indignation,  that  one  of  our  most  competent  Journalists 
said  It  would  be  easier  to  carry  this  country  Into  another  war  now 
on  a  wild  and  rising  tide  of  anger  than  It  was  In  1917. 

What,  then.  Is  the  message  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  us  In  this 
situation? 

In  the  first  place.  It  says  moral  Indignation  does  have  a  place  In 
life,  but  do  not  let  It  spoil  your  Intelligence.  After  all,  say  what 
we  will  on  behalf  of  moral  Indignation,  it  Is  one  of  the  cheapest 
drugs  on  the  market.  Anybody  can  be  morally  indignant.  Walk 
down  the  street  and  throw  a  stone  In  any  direction  and  you  will 
probably  hit  somebody  morally  Indignant  about  something.  One 
of  the  most  eagerly  sought  after  emotional  Indulgences  In  the  world 
is  to  be  righteously  angry  at  someone. 

Now,  the  first  effect  of  Intense  moral  Indignation  Is  to  muddy  the 
stream  of  clear  thinking.  No  man,  and  especially  no  mob  or  society 
of  men.  can  be  deeply  stirred  by  anger,  however  Jvistlfled,  and  still 
keep  a  fair,  objective,  clear,  impartial  mind  fitted  to  diagnose  what 
really  Is  the  trouble  and  prescribe  for  Its  correction.  The  more 
Indignation  we  indulge  in  the  less  clear  thinking  we  do. 

Remember  those  occasions  in  our  personal  experience  when  we 
were  morally  indignant!  Of  how  many  of  them  we  are  now 
ashamed !  What  premature  explosions  of  unwarranted  feeling  they 
caused!  What  Injustice  we  afterward  discovered  we  unwittingly 
had  done! 

If  thus  in  Individual  relationships  we  constantly  face  the  peril 
of  moral  indignation  to  clear  thinking,  how  much  more  when  the 
turbulent  stream  of  public  life  is  roiled,  as  it  is  today?  The  first 
result  of  this  situation  is  that  we  begin  to  explain  our  trouble  by 
devils  whom  we  hate — the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  the  Russians  are 
devils;  If  only  we  could  crush  them  all  would  be  well.  But  the 
Japanese  are  not  devils;  they  are  human  beings  like  ourselves. 
They  live  in  one  of  the  most  overcrowded  lands  In  the  world.  Here 
In  the  United  States  we  have  41  people  to  the  square  mile.  In 
Japan  they  have  465  people  to  the  square  mile,  and  their  population 
Increase  Is  annually  between  800.000  and  a  million.  They  face  a 
constantly  lowered  standard  of  subsistence  and  the  ultimate  peril 
of  starvation.  They  are  afraid.  Eighteen  years  ago  in  Tokyo  I  met 
a^grcnip  of  Japanese  leaders.  They  were  liberals,  supporters  of  the 
^rague  of  Nations,  looking  forward  to  an  increasingly  progressive 
and  democratic  resglme.  Even  then,  however,  when  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  continent  of  Asia  one  could  see  they  were  afraid. 
They  had  to  have  those  raw  materials  or  die.  Then  Russian  com- 
munism swept  down  from  the  north  and  In  fromi  the  west  on 
China.  France  in  the  south  of  China  had  a  great  empire.  Great 
Britain  was  carving  out  a  huge  sphere  of  Influence  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  The  Japanese  are  not  devils;  they  are  human  beings, 
afraid,  who  think  they  must  do  what  they  are  doing  or  die. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  complacent  about  what  they  are 
doing.  I  am  not.  I  am  Indignant.  I  hope  they  fall.  There  is  no 
way  through  to  a  decent  civilization  by  the  road  they  are  travel- 
ing. And  as  an  American  I  am  ashamed  and  humiliated  that  for 
profit's  sake  we  have  been  supplying  them  with  raw  materials 
and  munitions,  without  which  they  never  could  have  done  to 
China  what  they  have  done.  Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  every 
situation.  It  still  remains  true  that  the  more  111  will  the  less  clear 
thinking.  Only  good  will  keeps  its  eyes  open  and  its  head  level. 
Only  good  will  puts  Itself  in  the  other's  place  and  sees  the  whole 
situation.  Only  good  will  can  maintain  a  physician's  attitude  and 
diagnose  what  really  is  the  trouble  behind  the  things  that  we 
hate. 

One  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  heard  In  a  Christian  pulpit  was 
Maude  Royden's  statement  of  the  case  for  Germany.  Maude 
Royden  is  a  British  woman  with  all  her  sjrmpathles  naturally 
British,  and  she  abhors  Hitler's  policies  as  we  do.  "Nevertheless", 
said  she,  "let  me  for  a  moment  state  Germany's  case."  Well,  let 
me  for  a  moment  state  Germany's  case:  A  defeated  and  humiliated 
people  forced  in  the  peace  treaty  to  assume  the  sole  guilt  for  the 
World  War,  an  assumption  which  every  intelligent  historian  now 
knows  to  be  untrue;  lured  to  peace  by  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  and  then  let  down  on  all  of  them;  disarmed  under  promise 
of  general  disarmament  only  to  discover  that  no  other  great  nation 
In  Europe  had  the  slightest  Intention  of  disarming;  burdened  by 
taxation  for  war  reparations  that  made  helots  and  slaves  not 
simply  of  the  guilty  generation  but  of  their  children  and  then  of 
their  children;  forming  a  democratic  government  only  to  discover 
that  the  democracies  had  not  the  slightest  Interest  In  making  it 
possible  for  a  representative  government  to  survive  In  Germany— 
until  at  last  Hitler  arose,  promising  to  redeem  them  from  that 
hopeless  situation,  and,  what  is  more,  doing  It.  so  that  today  Ger- 
many is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  continent,  and  all  the 
world  anxiously  waits  for  the  nod  of  the  Fuehrer's  head.  Well, 
supposing  that  had  been  our  experience,  wouldn't  we  be  giving 
Hitler  all  the  gangway  he  might  desire? 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  indignant  at  the  Nazi  regime. 
I  am.  It  is  outrageous  in  Its  cruelty.  Nevertheless,  always  the 
devils  we  thus  hate  are  symptoms,  not  causes,  and  no  good  physi- 
cian ever  centers  his  attention  on  symptom*. 

This,  then.  Is  the  first  thing  the  Christian  message  sajrs:  Moral 
Indignation  has  its  place  in  life,  but  do  not  let  it  spoil  your 
Intelligence ! 

The  second  thing  is  this:  Moral  Indignation  has  Its  place  In  life, 
but  do  not  let  it  spoil  your  humility.  Always  there  Is  a  head-on 
collision  between  ri^teous  anger  and  humility.    Tlxe  more  one 


fans  the  flame  of  moral  Indignation  against  another's  sin  the  less 
able  or  inclined  is  he  to  see  his  own.  One  reason  why  moral  Indig- 
nation Is  so  satisfying  is  thi  t  In  passing  condemnatory  Judgment 
on  another's  evil  one  is  happl  ly  unconscious  of  his  own. 

This  is  true  in  the  very  rej  Im  where  probably  today  It  is  hardest 
for  us  to  see  it — with  regani  to  ovir  feeling  concerning  the  Nazi 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  Si  ch  racial  prejudice  seems  to  us  out- 
rageous, and  it  is.  Neverthe  ess,  for  a  moment  let  us  think  about 
oxirselves.  Granted  that  in  this  country  we  have  nothing  equal 
to  the  governmentally  direct  ;d  attack  upon  the  Jews  in  Germany! 
Nevertheless.  anti-Semitism  Itself  is  a  rising  menace  in  America, 
such  that  no  one  knows  whiit  Is  going  to  happen.  Every  man  in 
public  life  receives  a  constait  stream  of  the  vilest  kind  of  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  not  simj  ly  from  obscene  and  Illiterate  fanatics, 
but  from  organizations,  well  financed,  well  manned,  able,  and  clever. 
We  have  our  racial  problem,  too. 

Not  long  since,  a  Nazi  jourjnal  called  for  a  Jim  Crow  car  for  Jews 
In  Germany.  Jim  Crow  cars  for  Jews — that  Is  an  outrage!  But 
Jim  Crow  cars  are  not  a  Naal  invention;  they  are  an  American  in- 
vention. The  Nazis,  worklni ;  out  their  program  of  racial  discrim- 
ination, are  borrowing  some  3f  their  teclmiques  from  us.  We  have 
our  problem  of  racial  prejudice  too  and  history  Is  keeping  the 
record  of  the  Injustice  with  w  hlch  personally  and  governmentally  we 
have  sometimes  handled  it,  North  and  South  alike,  so  that  In 
that  realm  humility  tjecomej   us  well. 

Yes;  go  further!  Few  things  did  more  to  turn  Japan  away  from 
confidence  In  the  West  thi  n  the  insult  she  suffered  when  the 
United  States  refused  to  pui  the  Japanese  upor  the  quota.  That 
seemed  to  say  that  all  othe  ■  peoples  are  good  enough  to  be  wel- 
comed here  except  Asiatics.  Putting  Japan  upon  the  quota  would 
have  meant  alwut  150  Japazicse  inmdlgrants  each  year.  We  would 
not  stand  It.  They  are  an  Inferior  people,  we  said  In  effect,  and 
we  cannot  endure  150  of  th^m  a  year.  No  one  can  estimate  what 
that  meant  to  Japan.  My  friend,  Dr.  Nitobe.  a  great  Japanese, 
representing  his  people  at  \  he  League  of  Nations,  married  to  an 
American  wife,  a  believer  in  and  a  lover  of  this  country,  wept  like 
a  child  when  he  heard  It  anil  vowed  that  never  again  would  he  set 
foot  on  American  soil.  That  Exclusion  Act  stands  still  as  one  of 
the  most  senseless,  needless  Intolerable  pieces  of  racial  prejudice 
ever  perpetrated  by  a  great  nation.  If  we  have  any  moral  Indig- 
nation to  spare  on  racial  prejludice.  let  us  spend  a  little  of  it  on  o\ir- 
selves! 

On  this  point  Jesus  is  erriflc.  He  troubles  me  here  sorely. 
Remember  the  scene  when'  the  Pharisees  brought  to  him  the 
woman  taken  In  adultery,  seeking  his  backing  for  the  old  Mosaic 
law  that  would  have  stoned  her  to  death.  How  noble  such  ethical 
Indignation  as  theirs  can  1  le  made  to  appear.  But  when  Jesus 
turned  their  attention  from  her  to  themselves,  saying.  "He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,"  they 
"went  out."  we  read,  "onela  f  one,  beginning  from  the  eldest,  even 
imto  the  last.'  So  in  these  dajrs  of  angry  feeling,  one  finds  oneself 
gathering  rocks  to  stone  oth  »rs,  until  one  meets  the  eyes  of  Christ. 
"He  that  is  without  sin  aotong  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone." 
"Why  beholdest  thou  the  r  lote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
conslderest  not  the  beam  i  hat  is  in  thine  own  ejre?  •  •  • 
cast  out  first  the  beam  out  if  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye."  How 
We  should  like  to  avoid  all  that.  But  how  can  we?  Moral  indig- 
nation has  its  place  but  don  t  let  It  spoil  our  hiuoillty. 

The  third  thing  is  this:  Idoral  indignation  has  a  real  place  In 
man's  experience,  but  do  ni  >t  let  it  spoil  your  confidence  in  good 
will  as  the  only  ultimately  instructive  power  we  know.  Granted 
that  by  violence  we  sometl  nes  can  coerce,  inhibit,  restrain.  But 
never  yet  has  violence  buili  anything.  Only  intelligent  good  will 
biiilds  anything. 

Here  is  the  final  fault  in  moral  indignation.  When  it  gets  con- 
trol it  produces  a  situation  often  illustrated  in  the  relationships 
between  a  father  and  his  son  who  has  done  wrong.  The  father  is 
indignant.  The  son  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  the  father 
is  on  the  Judge's  bench;  and  from  that  aloof  and  elevated  place 
he  issues  his  condemnator  r  verdict  on  the  son's  misdeeds.  So 
father  and  sen  are  torn  ap  ,rt  by  moral  indignation,  and  there  Is 
no  hope  until  moral  Indigni  tion  is  overpassed.  Let  the  father  say 
"Son.  I  am  trying  hard  to  )ut  myself  into  your  place  and  under- 
stand what  the  trouble  rei  lly  Is;  perhaps  some  of  the  blame  is 
mine."  Let  the  father  say,  'Son,  w^hen  I  was  your  age  I  did  some- 
thing Just  as  wrong  as  you  1  lave  done;  I  never  told  you  that  before, 
but  I  did."  Let  the  father  say,  "Sen.  you  and  I  are  done  up  into 
one  btuidle  of  life;  I  love  yau,  and  you,  I  think,  love  me.  If  one 
of  us  sinks  life  can  never  be  the  same  to  the  other  again.  We  must 
be  saved  together."  Only  w  len  the  father  thus  gets  off  the  Judge's 
bench  and  gets  the  son  out  of  the  prisoner's  dock  and  puts  the 
whole  situation  on  some  o  her  basis  than  moral  indignation  can 
there  be  any  hope.  Well,  t  Dday  moral  indignation  is  splitting  the 
world  up,  each  nation  dim  )ing  Into  the  Judge's  bench  and  tr3rlng 
to  put  all  other  nations  in  ;o  the  prisoner's  dock.  That  does  not 
represent  the  realistic  fact.  The  realistic  fact  is  we  all  share  guilt 
together,  we  are  all  done  \p  in  one  btmdle  of  life  together,  and 
we  all  must  be  saved  toget  her. 

Where  would  this  covmtr;  be  now  if  after  the  Civil  War,  which, 
far  from  saving  the  Union,  left  us  still  a  disunited  and  dissevered 
people,  there  had  not  been  enough  good  will  on  both  sides  to  say, 
"We  must  be  saved  togethe-.'  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
Abraham  Lincoln  visited  th  e  city;  and.  remembering  that  General 
Pickett,  who  had  led  the  Confederate  charge  at  Gettysburg,  lived 
there,  he  slipped  away  by  himself  and  called  at  Pickett's  home. 
As  he  rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  I  ickett,  with  the-  baby  on  her  arm,  fol- 
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lowed  the  servant  to  the  door  to  see  who  the  visitor  might  be.  "I 
am  Abraham  Lincoln."  said  the  caller.  Mrs.  Pickett  gasped  with 
surprise.  "The  President?"  she  said.  "No."  was  the  answer. 
"Abrahf\m  Lincoln,  George's  old  friend."  We  say  the  Civil  War 
saved  the  Union.  That  is  not  even  a  half  truth.  The  Civil  War 
nearly  ruined  the  Union.  It  was  only  enough  of  Lincoln's  spirit 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  heal  some  of  the  wounds  that  saved 
the  Union. 

That  Is  true  of  every  war.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Carlyle  Is 
reported  to  have  said,  "The  clock  of  the  world  might  have  been  set 
forward  a  thousand  years  If  there  had  been  enough  moral  and 
religious  force  to  rebuild  our  shattered  civilization  upon  a  new  and 
Christian  foundation."  Who  would  not  say  that  about  the  Great 
War  too?  And  if  now,  following  the  baying  of  the  dogs  of  war  once 
more  unleashed  and  in  this  country  too  much  hallooed  on  by  those 
who  seek  popular  support  for  vast  expenditures,  we  go  Into  another 
war,  when  that  is  over  the  cry  will  still  be,  "We  are  not  saved: 
all  the  victories  that  we  trusted  in  have  not  saved  us." 

There  is  no  salvation  save  intelligent,  constructive  good  will — • 
some  decent  International  economic  planning,  for  example,  to  make 
raw  materials  accessible  to  all — and  the  road  to  that  goal  Is  not 
mainly  moral  Indignation  but  intelligent  good  will. 

I  think  I  never  vmderstood  so  well  before  what  Paul  meant  when 
he  said,  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not."  Of  course,  we  are  angry. 
"Anger. "  said  an  old  writer,  "is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul;  ho 
who  lacks  it  hath  a  maimed  mind."  Read  the  twenty-third  chapter 
Of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  see  to  what  heights  the  Master's  moral 
Indignation  could  rise.  But  to  be  angry  and  sin  not — that  means 
not  to  let  It  spoil  our  clear-headed  Intelligence  or  our  p>enitent 
humility  or  our  faith  In  the  ultimate  necessity  and  efficiency  of 
good  will.     Ah,  my  soul!     In  these  days  be  ye  angry  and  sin  not. 

Prayer :  Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hath  set  us  in  this  troubled 
time,  keep  us  still  among  those  steady,  far-seeing,  intelligent  men 
and  women  of  good  will,  the  minority  that  yet  can  save  the  world. 
So  help  us.  even  in  this  difficult  era,  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Amen. 

Freedom  of  the  Press 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 

1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS.  FEBRUARY  21.   1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  February  21,  1939,  having  to 
do  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and,  in  addition,  offering 
some  good  suggestions  to  Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  recently  has  had  something  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  February  21,  1939] 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  as  essential  to  a  free  nation  as  is  re- 
llgiotis  freedom  or  freedom  of  speech. 

Unmistakable  signs  of  an  ugly  and  ominous  storm  are  becoming 
Increasingly  evident.  A  carefully  planned  campaign  of  hate 
against  the  newspaf>ers  of  the  Nation  is  now  in  progress.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  mold  public  opinion  in  view  of  future  legislation  to 
curb  the  press. 

The  self-styled  archprlcst  of  this  unholy  crusade  is  the  all-wise 
Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  who  considers  everyone  to  be  out  of  step  and  out 
of  date  but  himself. 

Faultfinding  is  an  Indication  of  neither  wisdom  nor  self-rlght- 
eousneoS.  It  would  be  foUy  to  deny  that  the  newspapers  are  not 
perfect.  Being  human  institutions  they  are  heir  to  human  frail- 
ties. The  publishers  and  editors  are  among  the  first  to  admit  this 
fact.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  serve  and  please  the 
public  requires  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon.  Unfortunately,  Solo- 
mons are  an  extinct  species  and  Ickes'  are  most  prolific. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  destroy  or  make  inoperative 
and  ineCfectlve  a  thing  because  of  certain  defects  or  abuses,  which 
may  be  only  occasional  and  less  effective  than  its  record  of  past 
performances  and  future  possibilities  for  the  public  good.  This 
is  a  self-evident  truth  even  to  the  average  citizens.  But  Mr. 
Ickes  is  above  the  average. 

Being  or  pretending  to  be  so  much  concerned  about  the  abuses, 
evils,  crimes  „  •  •  •  ad  nauseam,  of  the  dally  press.  It  is  only 
logical  that  all  branches  and  phases  of  the  press  should  receive  at 
least  equal  attention  and  consideration  from  Mr.  Ickes.    Their 


potentialities  for  good  or  evil  are  equally  great.  If  not  greater 
than  that  of  newspapers.  Here  I  refer  specifically  to  the  cheap 
and  Indecent  literature  which  appears  in  the  form  of  magazines 
and  periodicals  that  swarm  the  land  like  a  plague  of  locusts,  leav- 
ing In  Its  wake  warped  and  broken  lives  and  crimes,  destruction, 
and  misery. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  survey,  there  are  at 
present  "421  periodicals  (exclusive  of  books,  yellow  sheets,  and 
leaflets)  published  In  the  United  States  which  are  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  exploitations  of  the  evil  In  people's  lives,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  fact  and  fiction  which  have  an  app>eal  to  the  lowest 
animal  instincts  In  the  human  being,  to  the  report  of  crime  In 
such  wise  as  to  glorify  both  the  crime  and  the  criminal.  Most  of 
these  magazines — to  be  accurate  366  of  them — have  come  Into 
being  since  the  advent  of  the  industrial  depression.  The  pub- 
lishers have  taken  advantage  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  unem- 
ployed youths  to  feed  them  religious  and  moral  poison,  and.  In 
some  Instances,  actually  to  start  them  on  the  road  of  moral  ruin." 

Little  wonder  that  Canada  and  even  far  off  Australia  have  im- 
posed a  ban  on  most  of  these  American  magazines  that  have  only 
a  crime  and  sex  appeal  to  offer.     Attention.  Mr.  Ickes! 

It  is  now  a  belatedly  recognized  fact  that  these  periodicals  con- 
tribute  In  an  appallingly  large  measure  to  the  general  weakening  at 
the  social  standards  upon  which  otir  modem  civilization  rests. 

In  confirmation  thereof  witness  the  repeated  warnings  of  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  against  such  explosive  reading.  Witness  the  call  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  rally  in  a  campaign  against  indecent  lit- 
erature. Our  juvenile  court  judges  are  most  emphatic  in  their  con- 
demnation of  this  "literary  realism."  Witness  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages, broken  homes,  and  the  cluttered  divorce  courts.  Witness 
further  (horrible  even  to  contemplate)  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  morons  and  sex  criminals  at  large.  Ood-fearliig  parents  are  living 
In  mortal  fear  lest  their  boy  or  girl  become  a  pathetic  victim  of  this 
erotic  literature  or  a  prey  of  such  a  victim.  Witness  also  the  uncon- 
trolled spread  of  the  social  disease,  syphilis.  Does  Mr.  Ickes  wish  to 
condone  all  or  any  of  these  crimes  and  criminals  against  which  the 
newspapers  wage  a  relentless  campaign? 

Any  single  one  of  these  crimson  blots  on  society  should  arouse 
every  God-fearing  and  law-abiding  citizen.  Including  Mr.  Ickes,  to 
spare  no  effort  or  sacrifice  In  order  to  blot  out  every  trace  of  thlB 
blight  which  is  afflicting  society  so  cruelly. 

Here.  Mr.  Ickes,  is  a  most  glaring  abuse  of  the  freedon\  of  the 
press  which  is  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  It  merits  your 
respectful  attention.  These  periodicals  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  which  they  put  to  the  most  destructive  use. 
Here  Is  a  cause  worthy  of  the  chivalrous  and  courageous  crusader 
of  old.  a  cause  which  is  truly  patriotic  and  nonpolitlcal,  unselfish 
and  nonpartisan,  noble  and  American — a  cause  which  Is  the  root  of 
the  evil  you  appear  to  be  so  zealous  to  eradicate.  Yet  you  chooM 
to  remain  silent  about  It.    Why  the  apathy  or  inconsistency? 

Mr.  Ickes.  you  are  In  the  right  church  but  in  the  wrong  pew. 

Rev.  a.  M.  Bednarcztk, 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HAROLD    L     ICKES    AT    BAN    FRANCISCO. 
CALIF..   FEBRUARY    15,    1839 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  argu- 
ments that  he  there  advanced,  the  compelling  reasons  he 
then  pointed  out,  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation  for 
the  creation  in  California  of  a  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  may  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  did  not  have 
the  privilege  on  February  15,  last,  of  hearing  him,  either  at 
the  limcheon  tables  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  over  the  ether  waves  of  the  radios,  the  facilities  of 
which  were  made  available,  I  am,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  approving,  their  unanimous 
consent  having  been  given,  extending  the  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  | 

It  is  as  follows: 

In  England,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  King  Is  considered  a  royal 
command.  In  San  Francisco,  an  Invitation  to  speak  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  is  a  democratic  command.  I  am  nothing  tf 
not  democratic. 
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When  that  InvlUtlon  is  not  merely  to  speak  before  this  audi- 
ence but  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  John  Muir-Klngs  Can- 
yon National  Park,  the  duty  of  complying  is  transformed  into  a 

Dxiring  the  few  days  I  have  been  in  California,  I  have  been 
deeply  Impressed  with  two  things  connected  with  this  proposed 
national  park.  First,  the  very  high  character  of  the  support  given 
It  among  the  people  of  California;  and  second,  the  way  in  which 
this  California  support,  by  its  influence  during  the  formative 
period  of  the  park  proposal,  has  diminished  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  this  park  by  eliminating  the  basis  of  opposition. 
In  elaborating  upon  that  theme,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  principles  and  standards  of  the  Sierra  Club.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Sierra  Club  in  this  public  fashion  upon  the 
stand  It  has  taken  regarding  national  parks  in  general,  and  the 
John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National  Park  in  particular.  Its  position 
was  that  It  would  not  commit  itself  offhand,  to  any  national-park 
proposal  that  might  be  made,  or  to  any  bill  that  might  be  offered 
to  carry  out  a  project  which  it  favors.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps 
because  of  Its  long  record  of  consistent  support  of  national  parks, 
the  Sierra  Club  has  Insisted  that  any  project  it  supports  shall  be 
of  the  highest  type,  and  that  the  Uw  establishing  the  park  shall 
be  the  best  law  obtainable. 

I  do  not  believe  a  bill  has  ever  been  offered  in  Congress  to 
establish  a  national  park  which  represented  a  more  thorough 
threshing  out  of  all  points  of  view  than  this  national-park  bUl 
sponsored  by  Representative  Gearhaet,  of  Fresno.  His  purpose, 
and  the  purpose  of  those  collaborating  with  him.  has  been  at  all 
times  to  obtain  the  best  possible  park,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  groups  of  people  who  have  a  legitimate  Interest 
In  the  manner  of  administration  of  the  public  lands  Involved, 
especially  where  it  touched  on  Irrigation. 

Congressman  Gearh.-vrt.  In  framing  his  bill,  had  the  benefit  of 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  of  the  many  conferences  that  have  been  held  between  the 
reclamation  officials  and  the  representatives  of  the  irrigation  in- 
terests in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  To  show  how  close  the  col- 
laboration has  been.  I  think  there  Is  no  harm  In  stating  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Kings  River  Water  Association  were 
consulted  by  Congressman  Giakhakt  on  practically  every  word  of 
the  provisions  in  the  park  bill  relating  to  reclamation,  and  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  every  word.  This  was  essential,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  park  boundaries  Indefinite  at  two  points 
until  final  studies  by  reclamation  engineers  should  fix  the  location 
of  power  dams  supplemental  to  an  irrigation  and  flood-control 
storage  dam.  all  of  which  had  to  be  outside  the  park. 

At  the  same  time  the  principles  of  wilderness  conservation  had 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  directors  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
both  by  Congressman  Gearhakt  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  In  dealing  with  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  hard  task,  indeed — to  make  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
satisfactory  to  the  Irrigation  people  without  making  them  unsatis- 
factory to  those  chiefly  interested  in  preserving  the  wilderness.  I 
think  It  is  a  triumph  in  conciliation,  a  triumph  in  cooperation,  to 
have  such  understanding  and  agreement  come  about  In  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  might  so  easily  lead  to  a  conflict,  and  which 
has  been  a  source  of  injurious  conflict  in  past  years. 

In  the  Gearhart  bill  protection  of  the  wilderness  is  written  Into 
the  law  instead  of  being  entrusted  to  the  changing  and  changeable 
personnel  of  any  administrative  body.  The  desire  of  the  Sierra  Club 
to  have  the  Kings  Canyon  wilderness  thoroughly  protected  fur- 
nished part,  at  least,  of  the  inspiration  toward  this  step.  Tlie 
wilderness  provisions  of  the  Gearhart  bUl  embody,  in  general,  the 
principles  worked  out  by  the  Sierra  Club  through  several  years' 
study  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

My  own  preference,  in  one  respect — and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
general  preference — is  to  go  a  little  further  In  the  direction  of 
wlldemes5  simplicity  than  Congressman  Geahhart's  bill  goes.  But 
of  that  I  shall  speak  a  moment  later.  First,  let  me  outline  the 
provisions  of  the  Gearhart  bill. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  proposed  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  combines  the  Kings  Canyon  country,  the  General  Grant 
National  Park,  both  of  which  already  belong  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  great  privately  owned  Redwood  Mountain  Sequoia  grove.  The 
Kings  Canyon  section  of  the  park  Is  treated  a»  a  wilderness.  The 
Gearhart  bill  excludes  all  new  roads  and  truck  trails  from  the  Kings 
Canyon  area,  except  In  the  valley  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kings 
River  below  Copper  Creek.  That  la.  automobile  roads  in  the  park  are 
limited  to  the  new  State  highway  now  under  construction,  plus  a 
^  abort  extension  on  tue  floor  of  the  canyon.  This  will  give  all  vlsi- 
ton,  coming  in  by  motor  car,  a  chance  to  see  this  magnificent  can- 
yon with  its  walls  three  to  four  thousand  feet  high,  threaded  by  a 
beautiful  river  and  bordered  by  cascades  coming  from  the  tributary 
streams. 

The  rvigged  wilderness  above  and  beyond  the  canyon  floor  is  to 
be  without  roads,  and  without  buildings  except  trallslde  shelters 
tor  the  use  of  hikers  and  horseback  riders  This  Is  written  into 
the  bill,  and  when  the  bill  passes,  it  will  be  part  of  Federal  law. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  pressure  of  Invested  private  capital,  and 
other  feattires  especially  inharmonious  with  a  wilderness  park, 
there  is  to  be  no  concessionaire  system.  That  Is  exduded  by  a  re- 
quirement that  all  buildings  In  the  park  shall  be  erected  with 
Government  funds,  that  no  exclusive  privileges  shall  be  granted 
on  roads  or  trails,  and  no  concessions  of  any  sort  shall  be  for  a 
longer  period  than  1  year.  On  account  of  existing  contracts,  this 
does  not  apply  to  General  Grant  National  Park,  which,  however,  Is 
not  a  part  of  the  wUdemeaa. 
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The  effect  of  the  wilderness 
trallslde  shelters  in  the  Kings 
of  the  South  Fork,  where  the 
structures  and  other 

Under  the  bill  as  Introduce  I 
any  tjrpe.  from  a  simple 
My  personal  preference.  I 
further  In  the  wilderness 
hotels  fit  the  picture  of  the 
will  be  authorized,  even  though 
them,  while  I  am  Secretary 
general  public  wants  them, 
decided  to  exclude  them  by 
tunity  in  the  future  for  gran^: 
to  your  thought,  so  that  you 
fomia  may  be  prepared  to 
ever  your  views  may  be, 
before  the  Public  Lands 
consideration  and  amendmeni 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
to  leaders  of  conservation  in 
true  leaders  and  true  partners , 
national-park  system. 
Mather,  of  California,  the  first 
who  devoted  the  later  years 
in   generous   constructive 
parks,  and  especially  for  the 

You  in  California  well  kno^r 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
It   was  Secretary   Lane   who 
movement,  now  well  on 
ment  of  the  Interior  from  a 
ment  of  conservation.    The 
found  in  the  general  policies 
the  national  park  system 
ful  influence  of  both  of  these 

Neither  the  Nation  nor 
labors  of  the  late  Congressmah 
to  the  Nation,  and  who  took 
big  trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevadi, 
woods.     If  or  when  the  John 
established,  it  will  consummii 
gressman  Kent  devoted  his 
he  showed  is  indeed  a  form 
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Forty-eight  years  ago  Joh  i  Mulr  first  called  on  the  country  to 
make  Kings  Canyon   a   natl  anal   park   before   the  pressvires  of   a 

as  a  wilderness.     More  than  30  years 


ago  he  first  called  on  the  people  of  America  to  save  the  beautiful 
sequoia  grove  on  Redwood  (Mountain,  the  only  sequoia  grove  in 
existence  which  presents  a  dky  line  of  big  trees  upon  a  mountain 
top. 

of  Redwood  Mountain  and  Redwood 
Canyon  are  menaced  with  saiv  and  axe.  or  rather,  I  might  say  more 
accurately,  menaced  with  dj  namlte,  for  it  is  only  by  dynamiting 
these  huge  trees  that  they  ca  a  be  put  into  condition  tor  commercial 
use.  Commercial  use  for  wlat  purpose?  To  serve  as  grape  stakes 
and  fence  posts. 

In  Redwood  Canyon  is  a  j  lant  sequoia  known  as  the  Hart  Tree. 
If  you  were  able  to  climb  i  hat  tree  to  a  height  of  160  feet  and 
cut  it  off  at  that  height,  you  would  have  a  circular  floor  way  up 
there  20  feet  In  diameter.  If  that  seems  incredible,  let  me  repeat 
It.  The  Hart  Tree  Is  20  feei  In  diameter  at  a  height  of  160  feet 
above  the  ground.  I  asked  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  how  many 
men  could  stand  on  that  clriular  cross  section  of  a  tree  trunk  160 
feet  in  the  air,  flgtired  on  tie  same  basis  as  elevator  captKilty,  and 
they  told  me — how  many  lo  you  suKJose?  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  I  suppose  If  I  had  a^ed  a  streetcar  company,  they 
would  have  said  300.  Any\'ay,  157  men  could  stand  on  the  cir- 
cular top  of  that  tree  tnmk.  If  it  were  sawed  off  160  feet  above 
the  groimd.    It  contains  more  wood  than  any  other  tree  on  earth. 

Not  only  this  tree  but  7,(00  others  are  marked  for  destruction, 
not  because  anybody  wants  to  cut  them,  but  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  unpaid  taxes,  the  rutbless  con^>tilslon  of  debts  that  cannot 
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be  paid  except  by  sacrificing  the  forest.  These  big  trees  can  be 
saved  only  If  the  Federal  Government  steps  in  to  save  them,  and 
It  must  be  done  this  year. 

Tliese  two  magnificent  spots  on  the  earth's  surface,  beloved  of 
John  Mulr,  are  both  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  John 
Muir-Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  One  of  them— Kings  Can- 
yon— must  be  guarded  against  the  Insidious  demands  of  a  civi- 
lization which  has  been  remorselessly  invading  the  uilderness; 
the  other — Redwood  Mountain — must  be  saved  from  immediate 
and  total  destruction.  I  believe  that  public  opinion,  in  California 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  will  rally  to  this  cause,  and  when 
the  movement  is  crowned  with  success,  we  must  give  the  greater 
part  of  the  credit  to  old  John  of  the  Mountains.  The  spirit  of 
John  Muir,  which  broods  over  the  mountains  of  California,  Is 
coming  to  the  aid  of  Redwood  Mountain  and  of  the  movement  to 
preserve  forever  the  wilderness  of  the  Kings  River. 

I  can  see.  In  the  present  attitude  of  leaders  of  thought  in  Call- 
fcrnia  and  especially  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sierra  Club,  a  re- 
dedication  of  effort  in  behalf  of  our  national  parks,  a  renewal  of 
the  leadership  which  has  meant  so  much  to  them  in  the  past.  I 
believe  that  this  has  been  due  in  part,  I  hope  it  has  been  due,  to 
a  rededication  en  our  part  in  Washington  to  the  basic  principles 
of  a  sound  national  park  policy. 

The  thoughts  and  purposes  of  John  M'ulr,  his  outlook  toward 
Nature,  live  today  In  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  his  work  In 
California.  In  such  men  as  William  Colby,  and  Walter  Starr,  and 
Francis  Parquahar.  and  Joel  HiJdebrand — those  I  have  come  most 
Intimately  in  contact  with  during  the  past  few  months — I  can 
see  a  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  their  great  predecessors,  nor 
would  I  confine  that  statement  to  the  men  I  have  named. 

I  have  been  told  something  of  the  activities  and  interests  of 
unnamed  thousands  of  young  people  in  California,  who  have  made 
the  high  Sierras  part  of  their  lives,  in  both  winter  and  summer. 
I  have  been  told  how  they  are  learning  the  art  of  traveling  light 
In  the  high  mountains.  learning  to  throw  a  diamond  hitch  on  a 
burro,  and,  I  suppose,  what  to  do  when  the  burro  throws  the 
diamond  hitch,  so  that  mountaineering  of  a  kind  that  was  once 
a  sport  for  millionaires  has  now  become  part  of  the  American  way 
of  living,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  California  way.  of  living. 

I  want  national  parks  for  these  young  people,  and  I  want  these 
young  people  for  oiu*  national  parks. 

In  the  ideals  of  those  who  truly  love  the  mountains  I  see  a 
goal  for  those  who  administer  our  national  park  system. 

We  have  learned  something,  in  the  last  20  years,  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  parks.  We  look  upon  our  work,  and  in 
Its  broad  and  enduring  Eispects  we  flnd  that  it  is  good.  We  look 
upon  otu"  work,  and  in  its  transient,  temporary  aspects  we  do  not 
find  that  all  of  it  Is  good.    But  we  know  how  to  make  It  better. 

In  some  of  our  national  parks  we  might  apply  the  opening  line 
of  Wordsworth's  sonnet.  "The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  And 
where  that  holds  true,  it  is  an  eternal  struggle  to  avoid  the  line 
which  follows:    "Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  invite  your  attention  to 
another  bill  which  has  been  Introduced  in  the  present  Congress  by 
Senator  Adams,  of  Colorado,  and  Representative  DeRouen,  of  Loui- 
siana, the  chairman,  respectively,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  the  Public  Lands,  a  bill  representing  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  Is  a  measure  empowering  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  set  aside  by  proclamation  wilderness  areas  In  national  parks  and 
natiorial  monuments  from  which  roads,  hotels,  and  piermanent 
camps  shall  be  perpetually  barred.  It  applies  both  to  existing  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments  and  to  any  which  may  be 
established  In  the  future. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  It  will  be  possible  to  protect  the 
great  wilderness  of  the  newly  established  Olympic  National  Park 
from  unwise  road  construction  and  from  hotels  which  might  t>etter 
be  operated  in  the  nearby  local  communities. 

If  this  bill  for  national  park  wilderness  areas  becomes  a  law,  the 
eastern  forests  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  in 
North  Carolina,  can  be  held  as  a  wilderness  in  conti^t  with  the 
more  highly  developed  western  slope  In  Tennessee.  It  will  enable 
VIS  to  protect  the  areas  that  still  remain  roadless  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park.  Under  this  bill  a  proclamation  by  the  President  will 
establish  a  wilderness  area,  and  once  it  is  established  only  a  new 
act  of  Congress  can  take  away  this  wilderness  protection. 

This  plan  to  safeguard  national  park  wilderness  areas  by  law  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  conferences  which  have  been  held  in  the 
past  few  months  between  myself  and  my  Department  and  various 
conservation  leaders  in  California.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  plan 
to  put  wilderness  safeguards  in  the  law  establishing  the  John  Muir- 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 

In  asking  Congress  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  wilderness  areas, 
I  am  asking  that  the  discretionary  power  of  my  own  Department  be 
cut  down.  I  suppose  that  is  something  new  in  the  annals  of  gov- 
ernment, for  the  head  of  a  department  to  ask  that  part  of  his  own 
power  be  taken  av-ay.  But  that  is  what  I  desire.  I  want  these 
wilderness  areas  so  protected  that  neither  I  nor  any  future  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  diminish  their  protection  merely  by  signing  an 
adminisirative  order. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  law  has  been  more  and  more  impressed 
upon  me,  as  I  see  how  strong  and  persistent  the  pressure  becomes 
upon  all  branches  of  government,  for  deviations  even  from  estab- 
lished administrative  policy,  even  when  that  policy  is  publicly  an- 
nounced. I  suppose  that  the  creation  of  a  national  park,  under 
existing  laws,  removes  about  90  p>ercent  of  the  danger  that  a  great 
scenic  asset  will  be  damaged  or  ruined.    What  I  want  to  do  ts 


get  rid  of  the  other  10  percent,  which  remains  after  the  national 
park  is  established.  That  can  be  done  for  wilderness  areas  in 
national  parks  by  giving  them  the  same  protection  by  law  against 
overdevelopment  and  overuse  by  recreation  seekers  that  the  na- 
tional parks  now  have  against  industrial  exploitation. 

This  wilderness  policy  Is  consistent  with  a  wide  use  of  the  areas 
affected.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  always  be  portions  of  the 
park  which  are  connected  with  the  highway  system,  and  therefore 
win  receive  a  heavily  concentrated  quota  of  visitors.  When  Con- 
gressman Gearhart  was  drafting  his  bill  for  the  John  Mulr-Klngs 
Canyon  National  Park,  he  made  the  comment  that  he  wanted  the 
limit  on  road  building  to  be  so  placed  that  any  person,  though 
crippled  or  handicapped  by  age,  could  see  the  marvelous  canyon 
which  begins  at  Cedar  Grove  and  reaches  Its  greatest  magnificence 
at  Zumwalt,  5  miles  higher  up  the  river.  He  has  drawn  the  bill 
to  make  that  possible,  and  I  approve  of  It. 

In  the  roadless  areas  of  this  park,  there  will  be  a  different  tjise 
of  visitor.  If  trails  are  well  maintained  and  occasional  shelters 
and  supply  depots  are  furnished,  you  will  flnd  sttirdy  young  men 
and  women,  and  older  ones.  too.  going  into. the  mountains  on 
their  own  two  legs,  and  many  of  them  will  go  where  a  horse  cannot 
follow.  The  wilderness  will  be  opened  to  use,  but  It  wlU  be  opened 
in  a  way  that  will  keep  it  a  wilderness. 

This  distinction  between  wilderness  areas  and  other  portions  of 
national  parks.  I  should  observe,  is  to  a  large  extent  blotted  out 
where  winter  sports  are  concerned.  The  concentrations  which 
occur  In  winter  sports  cannot  harm  the  wilderness,  unless  accom- 
panied by  unsightly  jjermancnt  works  which  are  out  of  place  any- 
where except  in  a  conunerclal  resort.  When  the  land  is  burled 
under  8  feet  of  snow,  no  damage  can  be  done  to  grass  or  flowers, 
and  the  only  road  that  can  be  seen  Is  the  one  that  ends  where 
the  snow  begins.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  the  wilderness  Is  re- 
stored even  where  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  thronging  crowds 
of  midsummer.  The  trails  and  dusty  paths  are  gone,  the  tired  look 
of  the  landscape  has  vanished.  And  if,  before  the  wlntei  ends, 
the  crowds  of  skiers  have  left  their  own  deep  mark  upon  the 
landscape,  that  too  vanishes  with  the  melting  snow.  The  ski 
trails  disappear,  and  where  the  true  wilderness  exists.  It  Is  a 
wilderness  when  summer  comes. 

Let  me  caution  you  against  a  misconception  of  this  wilderness 
policy.  It  is  not  intended  that  a  line  shall  be  drawn  between  the 
flnest  areas,  and  those  not  so  fine,  and  to  say  that  one  class  shall 
be  treated  as  a  wilderness,  and  the  other  shall  not.  There  Is  no 
Intention,  nor  would  it  be  right,  to  block  off  the  flnest  works  of 
Nature  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  with  the  physical  stamina 
to  go  on  foot  or  the  wealth  to  go  by  saddle  horse  and  pack  train. 
Rather,  the  Intention  is  that  the  most  beautiful  areas  shall  be 
divided  Into  two  classifications,  one  of  them  open  to  the  motoring 
thousands,  and  protected  ae  well  as  possible  from  the  deterioration 
that  results  from  our  motor  civilization;  the  other,  equal  In 
majesty,  left  for  those  who  love  the  grandeur  of  mountains  and 
forests  untouched  by  the  works  of  men. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  treat 
each  national  park  as  a  complete  unit,  which  must  be  divided 
In  strict  geographical  ratio  between  wilderness  and  nonwildemess 
areas.  We  can  afford  to  keep  all  of  the  Kings  River  a  wlldemefls. 
in  the  high  country  above  the  South  Fork  Canyon.  t>ecause  the 
motorist  who  wants  to  drive  amid  the  peaks  of  the  high  Sierra 
and  the  high  mountain  meadows  can  do  so  on  the  Tioga  road  in 
Yosemite.  If  he  wants  to  reach  the  forests  of  lodgepole  pine  Just 
below  timberllne.  he  can  do  so  In  Sequoia  National  Park.  The 
Kings  Canyon  wilderness  area  will  In  truth  be  the  wilderness  sec- 
tion of  a  composite  group  of  national  parks  whose  nonwildemess 
features  are  comprehended  In  Yosemlte  and  Sequoia.  These  three 
parks  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  each  other  to  appreciate  their 
balance  and  unity. 

The  unity  of  these  three  parks.  I  may  add,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  physical  contact  or  continuity.  To  make  them  supplement 
each  other,  it  is  enough  that  they  can  all  be  approached  from  th# 
same  general  section  of  California. 

In  a  slightly  different  sense  the  same  principle  of  unity  In 
detached  areas  holds  true  of  the  area  proposed  for  the  John  Muir- 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  taken  by  itself.  It  is  composed  of 
three  disconnected  units — Kings  Canyon,  the  present  General  Grant 
National  Park,  and  Redwood  Mountain.  These  three  areas  are 
bound  together  administratively  by  the  fact  that  the  only  highway 
running  into  Kings  Canyon  runs  through  General  Grant  Park, 
while  Redwood  Mountain  borders  the  highway  running  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  Park  to  Sequoia.  These  areas  are  linked  together  in 
another  sense,  because  Kings  Canyon  is  and  will  remain  a  primitive 
high-mountain  area,  while  Redwood  Mountain  is  and  can  be  kept 
the  most  primitive  of  all  the  great  groves  of  big  trees.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  the  physical  separation  between  Kings  Canyon  and 
the  remainder  of  the  park.  It  will  make  it  easier  to  maintain 
Kings  Canyon  as  a  wilderness.  In  1924.  when  this  park  proposal 
was  before  Congress,  it  was  planned  to  Include  In  the  park  all  of 
the  national  forests  between  General  Grant  Park  and  Kings  Can- 
yon, thus  taking  in  Hume  Lake  and  the  territory  about  it.  We  do 
not  desire  Hume  Lake  In  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National 
Park,  because  it  has  been  developed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a 
recreation  center  with  summer  home  sites  leased  to  private  indi- 
viduals. It  is  much  better  for  everybody  concerned  that  territory 
devoted  to  sununer  home  sites  shall  be  left  out  of  national  parks. 

There  will  actually  be  greater  unity  in  the  national  park  with 
Hume  Lake  omitted  than  if  it  were  included.  The  natlotial  p>ark  is 
for  all  people  on  equal  terms,  because  the  land  belongs  to  tlis 
Nation,  and  II  Individual  rights  and  privileges  are  set  up  the  eoenle 
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values  are  no  longer  a  common  heritage.    The  unity  found  In  the 

John  Mulr-Kings  Canyon  National  Park  will  be  in  part  a  spiritual 
unity  growing  out  oX  the  harmony  men  fli^d  in  the  mountain  area 
and  the  forest  area  of  a  park  dedicated  to  the  memory  oX  John  Muir, 
Mxrt  admlnlsU*red  in  accordance  with  that  dedication. 

X  hcpe  that  you  in  California  who  have  this  feeling  for  the  wUder- 
ncss  Will  put  vour  strength  hack  of  the  elTort  we  are  makU:tg  to 
protect  it.  not  merely  through  the  wilderness  provisions  in  the  hill 
tor  the  John  Uulr*KiXkgs  Cknyon  Nauoital  Pnrk.  but  in  the  more 
eomprt^hrn&ivf  movement  represented  by  the  AdanwDeRov>en  bill 
tor  wilderne«s  areas  In  all  or  any  national  parks  nnd  monuments. 

It  IS  a  provuion  in  (untianxrntiU  hannoi^y  with  the  uauoiml-park 
iKW  M  U  exiau  today,  whtch  protecu  these  choaen  nn<u«  against 
comiMKlal  and  mdvistnal  activiUM.  Ttn*  finest  ntuural  featvurea 
ot  our  country  cannot  be  protected  and  exploited  at  the  »arae  tune. 
Tou  cannot  cut  down  a  acetuo  torcat  and  suU  en^oy  it.  You  ctu^uot 
dam  up  a  hi^h  mountain  lake  and  ratae  and  lower  its  level  through 
the  year  and  still  retain  Its  natural  beauty. 

Neither  can  you  tlxread  a  mountain  wllderneaa  with  roads  and 
deck  it  with  hotels  and  have  it  long  retain  the  full  charm  which 
forms  the  baaia  tor  its  reno«-n. 

The  United  States,  rich  beyond  all  other  parts  ot  the  world  in 
economic  resources  dra\*Ti  from  the  earth  and  water,  can  spare  from 
economic  use  those  choice  regions  where,  by  a  happy  union  of 
circumstances,  the  economic  value  Is  low  and  the  scenic  value  is 
high. 

And  again  the  United  States,  rich  beyond  all  other  countries  in 
the  beauty  of  Its  mountains  and  forests,  can  afford  to  set  aside  and 
protect  some  of  these  mountains  and  forests,  not  merely  from  in- 
dustrial exploitation,  but  from  too  intensive  use  in  recreation.  In 
dealing  with  some  spot  of  supreme  beauty,  let  lis  not,  like  a  boy 
holding  a  butterfly,  destroy  it  by  too  ardent  a  laying  on  of  hands. 

Nature  and  the  needs  of  man  have  oMnbined  to  make  it  easy  tor 
us  to  preserve  Kings  Canyon  and  Redwood  Mountain.  The  big 
trees  of  California,  oldest  and  largest  of  all  living  things  on  earth, 
are  not  coveted  by  the  ixmibermen.  Its  wood,  though  almoet  in- 
destructible. Is  too  brittle  to  be  used  as  Ixmiber. 

The  Kmgs  Canyon  highlands,  which  David  Starr  Jordan  rated 
as  the  mightiest,  most  awe-inspiring  moimtain  panorama  on  the 
American  continent,  furnishes  one  eccaiomic  asset,  and  one  only, 
but  that  one  imp>ortant  beyond  all  others — the  living  water  which 
converts  the  central  valley  of  California  from  a  desert  to  an  ever- 
blooming  garden. 

It  is  a  vital  and  Integral  part  of  the  plan  for  the  John  Muir- 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  but 
shall  supplement  and  strengthen  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Kings 
River  for  the  people  of  the  valley  below.  Water  In  a  high  moun- 
tain country  has  one  most  satisfactory  attribute  which  it  shares 
with  water  generally — it  flows  down  hill.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  people  of  the  valley  to  go  up  into  the  high  mountains  to  get 
that  water;  it  will  all  come  out  of  its  own  accord.  Our  problem. 
the  problem  of  reclamation,  is  to  see  that  it  conxes  out  the  way 
we  w^ant  it  to,  and  does  what  we  want  It  to  do  when  It  comes  out. 

That  has  been  looked  after  in  the  bills  Con^n^ssman  Gearhart 
has  introduced  in  Congress.  It  has  been  looked  after  in  Mr. 
Gkarhart's  Pine  Plat  reclamation  bill,  for  irrigation,  power,  and 
flood  control.  It  has  been  looked  after  In  the  John  Mulr-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  bill,  drawn  in  partnership,  not  in  conflict, 
with  the  economic  interests  ot  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

It  Is  because  of  this  common  Interest,  because  of  this  deter- 
mined effort  to  make  sure  a  common  interest  was  served,  that  we 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  winning  to  the  support  of  this  national 
park  those  who  once  were  apprehensive  regarding  it. 

Let  me  at  this  point  express  my  appreciation  of  the  attitude 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Washington  office  of  the  Forest  Service,  regarding 
the  indxision  of  Kings  Canjron  in  the  national-park  system.  I 
find,  in  speaking  to  the  people  of  California,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  tlie  Washington  office  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  some  of  the  regional  employees  in  California,  and 
thus  clear  up  a  misconception. 

POT  19  years,  without  a  single  break  In  the  record,  the  Department 
ctt  Agrlctilture  and  the  policy-making  ofSclals  of  the  Forest  Service 
have  supported  the  proposal  to  make  Kings  Canyon  a  national  park. 
The  first  declaration  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctilture Meredith  in  1920.  The  last  declaration  supporting  the  park 
was  made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  on  February  8.  1939. 
The  letter  from  Secretary  Wallace  to  me.  wliich  I  made  public  in 
San  Francisco  2  days  ago.  did  not  represent  a  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  contrary.  Sec- 
retary Wallace  adhered  to  a  long-eatablished  and  consistent  policy. 
This  national -park  project  has  been  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  on  every  occa- 
sion when  their  opinion  has  been  sought  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress, beginning  In  1920.  If.  out  here  in  California,  some  of  the 
^-legional  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  have  engaged  in  a  campaign 
which  conflicted  with  that  record  of  the  Government  department 
to  which  thev  belong,  we  may,  perhaps,  describe  it  as  an  example 
of  what  one  of  the  framers  of  the  ConstituUon  called  "an  excess 
of  democracy." 

Secretary  Wallace.  In  pledging  the  continued  support  ot  his  De- 
partment for  the  national-park  measure,  has  reaffirmed  the  policy 
of  his  own  father,  who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dents Harding  and  Coolidge. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  Chief 
Silcciz.  ot  the  Forest  Service.    In  the  discussions  that  have  takeoi 
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place  among  departmental  oOlclala 
Silcoz  took  a  position  comparable 
the  very  outset  he  Indicated  that  " 
provided  the  boundaries  were 
provided  assurance  were  offered 
Kincs  Canyon  wilderness  as  it 
forms  ot  commercialism. 

In  other  words,  while  some  ot 
Service  were  so  busy  in  C;UllonUa , 
oppo^Anc  a  national  park,  because 
sourcee  in  a  mountain  ctniniry 
their  .*uperic4Ps  in  W^ishtngton 
position,  and  tlM  statesmanlike 
national  park  In  a  country  which 
natlonal-park  usetulneas,  provlde<l 
measure  up  to  what  it  ought  to  be 
mea.«ure  up.  the  Department  ot 
more,  as  It  had  done  repeatedly 

I  ask  you  to  take  special  notice 
partment  ot  Agriculture  and  tha 
transfer  ot  Kings  Canyon  from 
status  the  determining  factor  was 
lace  and  Chief  Silcox.  of  full 
quite  plain,  therefore,  that  when 
office  of  the  Forest  Service  here  in 
to  drop  the  principle  of  wildernea; 
great  danger  of  bottling  up 
goose   with   their   own   superiors, 
articles   and   speeches  by   Forest 
against  this  national  park  were  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  d 
national-park  project. 

I  must  say  that  the  local  Forest 
For  concentrated  publicity,  blowiitg 
Wallace  has  pricked,  I  don't  know 
One  feature  of  it  is  so  Incredible 
true.     A  few  days  ago  I  received 
written  by  a  man  In  Dunsmuir 
metropolitan  California  newspape^ 
paper  further,  except  to  say  that 
than  10.000  miles  from  the  city  c 
man  told  the  editor  that,  being 
Service,  he  had  a  personal  slant 
the  creation  of  this  national  park 
that  this  newspaper  refused  to 
able  to  the  park,  and  even  though 
protested  against  this  policy 
the  other  side.     He  also  said — an 
me  a  copy  of  the  letter — that  It 
against  newspapers  In  the  Town 
lisher  Gannett  of  the  denial  of 
publishers  themselves.     I  greatly 
Dunsmuir,  Calif.    I  can  think  of 
for  the  opponent  of  any  prop>06al 
upon  the  right  of  others  to  read 
It  would  he  interesting  indeed  to 
heard  was  true. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  that 
the  California  press,  because  It 
treatment  given  the  national-par! : 
papers  of  this  State.    I  believe 
fornla  newspapers  have  been  ho; 
pro  and  con,  on  the  subject  of 
tlcnal  Park. 

I  also  think  that  in  an 
been  engendered  the  air  will  be 
that  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
ment,  and  they  will  unite  in  reco: 
Congressman    Gearhabt's    bill 
Canyon  National  Park. 
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Service  boys  did  a  good  Job  of  It. 
up  a  bubble  which  Secretary 
when  I've  seen  anything  better. 
that  I  can  hardly  believe  It  is 
a  copy  of  a  remarkable  letter, 
to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
I  won't  identify  the  news- 
it  is  published  considerably  less 
San  Francisco.     The  Dunsmuir 
former  employee  of  the  Forest 
w^lch  made  him  Inclined  to  oppose 
But,  he  said,  he  had  been  told 
publish  letters  and  articles  favrar- 
he  was  In  the  opposition,  he 
he  wanted  to  read  and  study 
I  .<=uppose  that  is  why  he  sent 
verified  the  charges  I  had  made 
all  of  the  Air  debate  with  Pub- 
edom  of  the  press  by  newspaper 
I  idmli^e  the  spirit  of  that  man  at 
few  things  more  admirable  than 
to  desire  for  himself  and  Insist 
;he  arguments  of  the  other  side, 
know  whether  the  report  he  had 

tills  Incident  is  an  Indictment  of 

cofitrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  fair 

proposal  by  most  of  the  news- 
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ADDRESS   BY    HON.    HAROLD 
INTERIOR, 


IREPRESENTATTVES 
21.  1939 


ICKES,    SECRETARY    OF    THE 
FEBliUARY   10,   1939 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recjrd.  I  insert  herewith  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Freedom  Is  As  Freedom  Does"  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  delivered  before  the  third  annual 
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conference  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel.  Chicago.  February  10.  1939. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that  a  month  ago  I  had  occasion  to 

gead  at  the  New  York  Town  HaU  of  the  Air  for  a  preaa  fr«ed  from 
«  ahackles  put  upon  It  by  its  own  pubUshers  and  editors.  My 
opponent  in  th«  discussion  was  Kir.  Frank  Qannett.  proprietor  of 
a  chain  of  19  newspapers. 

I  had  hoped.  b«ng  a  paaalonate  believer  In  democracy  and  In  a 
genuinely  free  prwa.  that  this  prominent  publisher  would  present  a 
oonvlnclng  caae.  But  as  he  m>oke  I  was  disturbed  by  an  impreeslon 
of  Inadequacy.  Judging  from  the  lettart  that  I  have  received  since, 
many  people  all  over  the  country  seem  to  ha%'e  had  the  same  feeling 

X  want  to  sketch  for  you  my  experience  In  oonntcUon  with  that 
town  meeting  ot  the  air  debate. 

X  made  three  charges:  That  a  section  of  the  press  has  financial 
aflUlatlons  which  limit  Its  freedom;  that  It  Is  Influenced  by  adv«r> 
tisers:  that  It  Is  unfair  to  certain  groups  of  clUaens,  especially 
worklngmen.  I  illustrated  each  one  of  these  charges  with  spedflc 
facts  and  examples.  I  concluded  then,  and  I  repeat  now:  "WhUe 
as  to  Oovernment  regtilation  and  control  the  press  of  America 
Is  free.  It  is  not.  because  of  its  own  financial  and  economic  tie-ups. 
what  it  should  be — a  free  servant  of  a  free  democracy." 

As  lawyers  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  specific  charges 
should  have  been  met.  if  possible,  with  specific  refutations. 

But  how  did  the  press  react  to  my  criticism,  which  was  made 
with  a  feeling  of  genuine  concern  for  the  public  Interest?  To  begin 
with,  without  even  attempting  to  meet  my  points,  except  in  one 
Instance,  my  opponent  immediately  began  to  shout  "Unfair!"  and 
a  good  portion  of  the  press  foUowed  his  lead.  To  prove  how  "fair" 
they  are  the  newspapers  proceeded  to  throw  dtist  in  their  readers' 
eyes.  I  was  "tmfalr"  because,  instead  of  dealing  in  dazzling  gener- 
alities. I  raised  embarrassing,  specific  questions.  I  was  "unfair" 
because  I  was  unable  to  agree  that  aill  of  the  publishers,  the 
columnists,  and  the  editors  of  America  are  a  galaxy  of  Oalahads. 

From  the  manner  In  which  some  of  our  great  publishers  reacted 
to  my  observations  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  a  thin-skinned  lot.  As  Heywood  Broim  said  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  New  Republic.  "Tlie  modem  newspaper  publisher  and 
his  representatives  can  dish  it  out,  but  cannot  take  it." 

Editors  would  be  surer  of  themselves  and  the  people  would  be 
surer  of  their  newspapers  if  more  editors  and  publishers  were 
willing  to  defend  newspaper  integrity  in  the  give  and  take  of 
public  debate.  It  isn't  healthy  for  any  man  to  come  to  feel  that 
he  can  attack  with  impunity  from  a  protected  position.  Nor  wotild 
a  good  sportsman  want  to  do  It.  With  the  great  power  of  the 
press  ought  to  go  an  equal  responsibUity  for  fair  play.  To  quote 
Heywood  Broun  again:  "American  publishers  need  a  shot  in  the 
arm  •  •  *.  A  rubber-stamp  Congress  may  be  an  evil  thing, 
but  a  rubber-stamp  press  Is  stiU  more  dangeroxis  to  democracy." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  In  commenting  upon  my  charges, 
only  a  very  few  papers  in  their  editorials  tried  to  hold  the  scales 
evenly  balanced.  This  was  notably  true  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord which  was  frank  enough  to  express  its  regret  in  an  editCHlal 
pointedly  entitled  "Spare  the  Rod  and  Spoil  the  Press."  that  the 
press  had  been  bludgeoned  by  advertising  interests  into  fighting 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1935.  It  thought  that  to  criticize 
the  press  was  a  good  thing  for  the  press. 

I  may  say  that  practically  every  other  paper  Ignored  this  prin- 
cipal Issue  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1935. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  were  among  the  papers 
that  gave  a  fair  rendering  of  the  speech.  The  Associated  Press  de- 
clined to  send  me  an  authentic  copy  of  Its  release.  The  Interna- 
tional News  Service  report,  as  printed  In  the  Washington  Herald, 
might  be  characterized  as  a  successful  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
press  can  be  unfair  and  biased  and  wlUlng  to  color  the  news.  The 
United  Press  gave  a  fair  report. 

As  for  the  Gannett  papers,  they  reacted  charactertstically.  The 
following  tabulation  was  made  by  the  Gtilld  Reporter: 

One  of  the  Gannett  chain,  the  Massena  (N.  T.)  Observer,  gave 
26  inches  of  space  to  Mr.  Gannett  and  no  space  to  Mr.  Ickes.  An- 
other, the  Malone  (N.  Y.)  Telegram.,  gave  24  inches  to  Mr.  Gan- 
nett and  not  an  inch  to  Mr.  Ickes.  In  fact,  the  Telegram  con- 
tained no  reference  that  its  publisher  had  debated  with  a  man 
named  Ickes.  Three  other  Gannett  papers,  the  Plainfleld  (N.  J.) 
Cotirler-News,  the  Utlca  Press,  and  the  Observer-Dispatch,  gave 
the  merest  sununary  of  my  words.  But  they  printed  the  text  of 
their  ouTier  in  f\ill.  A  check-up  of  the  stories  that  appeared  in  16 
Gannett  papers  on  the  first  day  shows  that,  altogether.  487  Inches 
of  space  were  given  to  Gannett  and  158  to  Ickes.  "There  has  been 
no  suppression  of  Mr.  Ickes,"  Mr.  Gannett  had  proudly  exclaimed 
during  the  debate. 

The  Denver  Post,  further  to  prove  how  fair  the  press  can  be, 

printed  Mr.  Garmett's  speech  In  full  with  never  a  separate  reference 

to   the    views   of   Mr.    Gannett 's   opponent.     The    Scripps-Howard 

chain  Indulged  tn  an  editorial  outburst  ftill  of  such  barnyard  htimor 

•  that  many  of  its  readers  were  moved  to  protest. 

In  short,  a  general  can-can  was  danced  aroimd  the  real  issues 
In  order  to  detract  attention  from  them.  There  are  editors  who. 
When  they  cannot  meet  an  issue,  make  a  face  at  it. 

I  did  not  need  this  demonstration  to  prove  how  exocanniballstie 
an  editor  can  be  if  one  has  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  aU  of  his 
qualities  are  somewhat  less  than  godlike.  A  cjmical  associate  of 
20  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  experience  insists  that  nobody 
Is  ever  going  to  win  an  argtiment  with  editors  in  their  own  col- 
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umns.    Otur   editors   are   graciously  proving  this   to  be   a  trua 
sphorlsm. 

The  newq)«pers  sestfully  played  up  two  overstatements  that  I 
made  in  my  New  York  debate  In  order  to  discredit  an  entire  poal- 
tkm.  It  happened  that,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  floor.  X 
stated  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  no  newspaper  had  carried  the  story  of 
the  findings  of  a  scientist  to  the  affsct  that  tobacco  was  a  short 
cut  to  Heaven.  Since  I  am  trytng  to  build  a  truthful  record,  it  te 
my  duty  to  admit  that  this  was  an  exaggeration.  I  should  hav* 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  had  suppressed  this 
story  which,  according  to  the  mafailne  lime  (March  T.  IMSI.  was 
sensattonnl  enoxigh  "to  scare  the  Ufa  out  ot  tobaooo  manufactursfa 
and  make  tobacco  users'  ftesh  creep.** 

In  New  York  City,  for  example.  It  was  suppmsad  by  7%  nweest 
of  the  daUy  papers.  Throughout  the  Nauon  the  peroeatage  oC 
suppression  was  probably  much  higher.  The  scientist  In  question, 
according  to  the  New  Republic,  admitted  that  he  had  received  2S0 
dippings,  which  may  seem  like  a  "pailful**  If  one  overlooks  the 
fact  that  there  are  tn  the  United  States  more  than  2.000  dally 
newspapers  and  over  10.000  weekly  puMlcatlons. 

My  second  overstatement  was  in  connection  with  a  certain  acci- 
dent that  occvirred  in  Boston.  This  also  was  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  floor.  I  said  that  the  sensational  story  of  the  killing 
of  two  men  by  the  chafleur  of  a  department  store  did  not  appear  In 
any  Boston  newspaper,  except  one.  Frankly,  I  should  have  phrased 
my  statement  in  different  terms  so  as  to  make  the  point  I  wanted 
to  bring  out — namely,  that  department  stores,  bemg  heavy  adver- 
tisers, are  "sacred  cows"  to  newspjapers. 

In  this  instance  it  htippened  that  certain  newspapers  thst  carried 
the  story  did  not  mention  that  the  owner  of  the  car  was  a  depart- 
ment store.  In  two  or  three  newspaper  accounts  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  car  did  not  appear  at  all.  In  another,  burled  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  colvunn,  the  name  was  printed,  but 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  department  store,  the  display  "ad  "  of  which  was  carried  in  a 
contiguous  coliimn.  "The  name  was  given,  followed  by  a  residence 
instead  of  a  business  address. 

With  these  qualifications.  I  admit  my  mistakes.  And  In  ad- 
mitting them  I  do  it  on  as  prominent  an  occasion  as  that  on 
which  the  errors  were  uttered.  I  admit  my  overstatements  over  a 
Nation-wide  hookup  of  the  same  National  Broadcasting  Co.  that 
carried  my  original  words.  I  do  not  publish  my  retraction  in  an 
inconspicuous  paragraph  buried  back  of  the  want  "ads."  as  news- 
papers sometimes  do  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  admit  one 
of  their  errors. 

I  will  be  interested  to  see  whether  the  newspapers  will  be  as 
candid  in  admitting  their  errors  of  overstatement  with  reference 
to  my  slip  on  these  two  items  as  I  have  been.  My  guess  is  that 
they  will  prefer  to  continue  the  flank  attack  that  has  been  Inaugu- 
rated by  such  knights  of  the  quill  as  Westbrook  Pegler  and  Hugh  8. 
Johnson — two  gentlemen  who  in  the  past  have  submitted  to  a  cen- 
sorship of  their  writings  on  the  part  of  their  empl03rers. 

Inviting  resentful  editors  to  brew  up  another  mess  of  editorials 
to  fling  at  me,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  in  New  York  last  month — 
that  owing  to  economic  tie-ups  ovir  press  is  not  as  free  as  it  shotild 
be  in  a  democracy.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Let  me  put 
on  the  stand  a  few  distinguished  witnesses. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  William  Allen  White,  perhaps  the  outstanding 
editor  in  America  today,  said:  "We  have  ceased  to  be  a  profession 
and  are  now  an  industry." 

Paul  Bellamy,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  1928.  UAd  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  some  blunt  truths: 

"Better  be  frank  and  admit  that  we  have  one  rule  for  the 
strong  and  another  for  the  weak.  •  •  •  Who  of  \is  will  deny 
that  the  paper  he  serves  has  published  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of 
•  •  •  misadventures  •  •  •  when  the  actors  were  humble 
persons?  Why,  such  stories  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  news- 
paper. •  •  •  But  here,  forsooth,  stands  the  great  John  Good- 
man, pillar  of  society  and  advertiser  to  boot.  At  once  the  kind 
of  editorial  sixth  sense,  the  trouble  detector,  flashes  red.  and  w« 
hesitate.     •     •     •" 

Finally  I  want  to  quote  the  pungent  line  of  J.  David  Stem. 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the  New  York  Post: 
"If  publishers  would  listen  more  to  reporters  than  to  banker* 
they  would  publish  better  newspapers." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  publishers  enjoy  complete  freedom  to 
print  or  suppress,  to  omit,  to  distort,  or  Invent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  responsible  to  nobody  save  their  consciences 
and  their  alBliations.  Consider  the  case  of  Dr.  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well,  an  honest,  able,  and  disinterested  public  servant.  Because 
he  had  the  temerity  to  support  a  bill  that  would  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  deleterious  and  poisonous  drugs  and  cosmetics,  he 
was  lampooned,  ridiculed,  and  lied  about  by  a  press  subservient 
to  the  advertising  interests,  until  he  quit  the  Government  service. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Record  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred, 
occurs  this  frank  and  significant  admission: 

"Much  of  what  Secretary  Ickes  had  to  say  is  true.  We  are  ready 
to  confess  that  along  with  the  rest  of  the  newspapers  we  deserve 
criticism  for  the  shameful  part  the  press  played  under  pressure 
from  patent -medicine  advertisers  in  fighting  the  ptire  food  and 
drxig  bill,  the  so-called  Tugwell  bill,  in  1933." 

In  tills  same  connection  I  call  to  your  attention  an  article  by 
Chester  H.  Rowell.  former  editor  and  present  columnist  of  the  con- 
servative San  Francisco  Chronicle.     In  May  1936  he  wrote: 

"When  the  Tugwell  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  first  before  Congress, 
the  newspaper  opposition  to  it  was  directly  and  opeiUy  organized  bf 
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advertising  agencies  acting  through  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers.  •  •  •  The  vagaries  and  excesses  of  Tugwell  should 
have  been  combated  by  some  more  legitimate  method  than  this 
form  of  advertising  blackmail." 

Prom  the  very  nature  of  their  enterprise,  publishers  are,  perforce, 
motivated  by  a  profit  psychology.  Since  even  a  small  newspaper 
represents  an  investment  of  thousands  of  dollars,  publishers  are 
Inevitably  men  of  property.  Their  property  sense  in  many  instances 
gives  sthem  a  bias.  They  think  of  their  newspapers  as  biosiness  en- 
terprises to  be  devoted,  only  If  and  when  it  is  pleasing  to  them,  to 
the  public  interest  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (January  20,  1925) 
admitted  as  much  with  startling  candor: 

"A  newspaper  is  a  private  enterprise,  owing  nothing  to  the  public, 
which  grants  it  no  franchise.  It  is.  therefore,  'affected"  with  no 
public  interest.  It  is  emphatically  the  property  of  its  owner  who  Is 
selling  a  manufactured  product  at  his  own  risk." 

(May  I  say,  parenthetically,  that.  Instead  of  a  franchise,  a  gener- 
ous Government  grants  a  subsidy  that,  last  year,  amounted  to  some 
♦90.000.000.) 

William  Allen  White  wrote  me  a  letter  the  other  day  In  which  he 
puts  it  this  way: 

"The  tremendous  capital  Investment  now  needed  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery and  establish  a  circulation  gives  the  owners  of  American 
newspapers  an  abiding  sense  of  property.  That  property  sense 
biases  editors  and  owners — mostly  unconsciously — and  Incidentally 
employees,  so  heavily  that  almost  instinctively  and  automatically 
newspapers  take  the  property  side  of  every  controversy.  •  •  • 
The  direct  Influence  of  advertising  on  an  American  newspaper  Is 
negligible  Most  publishers  have  enough  moral  and  business  sense 
to  fight  direct  advertising  influence.  But  association  with  the  plu- 
tocracy of  every  community,  association  in  the  country  club,  in  the 
university  club,  in  the  chamber  of  commerce.  In  the  Interlocking 
directorates  in  every  town,  sooner  or  later,  will  degrade  a  publisher, 
however  nobly  he  may  aspire,  and  give  him  a  sense  of  the  eternal 
Tightness  of  the  established  order." 

Anyone  who  has  the  money  can  buy  or  start  a  newspaper.  Nor 
does  it  matter  how  a  publisher  made  his  money,  who  he  is,  or 
what  standing  he  may  have  as  a  citizen.  Sometimes  the  mere 
accident  of  birth  makes  a  publisher.  Reputable  doctors,  through 
their  associations,  try  to  weed  out  quacks,  and  the  lawyers  of  the 
country  make  at  least  a  feeble  effort  toward  purging  the  bar  of 
shysters  and  crooks.  But  newspaper  publishers,  even  those  of  fine 
standing  and  of  high  personal  Integrity,  seldom  seem  to  have 
scruples  about  some  of  their  associates.  You  members  of  the 
Lawyers'  Guild,  who  are  yourselves  liberal  dissidents  from  the 
hide-bound — or  shall  I  say  precedent-bound? — groups  within  your 
own  profession  will  understand  why  J.  David  Stern  resigned  In 
protest  from  the  American  Newpaper  Publishers  Association. 

Many  pajjers  show  their  cynical  contempt  either  for  the  memory 
or  the  intellectual  integrity  of  the  American  people.  The  Hearst 
output  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  During  the  1936  campaign 
Hearst  used  every  contemptible  weapon  to  discredit  President 
Rooeevelt.  The  "Lord  of  San  Simeon"  even  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  "you  and  your  fellow  Communists."  Yet  on  the  day  after 
the  election  Hearst  had  the  effrontery  to  write: 

"If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  good  President,  if  he  is  a  democratic 
President,  if  he  is  an  American  President,  the  Hearst  newspapers 
will  support  him  again     •     •     •." 

To  which  the  New  Republic  made  the  appropriate  answer:  "In 
view  cf  the  fact  that  the  Hearst  papers,  after  hitting  below  the  belt 
every  day  for  many  months,  have  Just  been  repudiated  in  the  most 
overwhelming  landslide  in  political  history,  the  impudence  of  such 
an  attempted  bargain  with  the  President  leaves  one  breathless." 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject.  Chicagoans  will  recall  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  Tribune  during  the  1936  campaign.  You 
remember  the  fake  photographs  that  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
showing  a  worker  wearing  a  social -security  "dog  tag"  and  another 
depicting  a  street  cleaner  sweeping  away  Roosevelt  buttons.  These 
were  pure  fabrications.  Those  who  posed  for  these  pictiires  did  It 
for  a  price. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  typical  Tribune  story.  Last  fall  the 
"Movimlng  Kernel"  employed  one  Clifford  Blackburn,  who  had  been 
suspended  by  W.  P.  A.  for  drunkenness  and  later  discharged  for 
letting  a  tree  fall  on  a  city  truck,  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
smearing  W.  P.  A.  Mr.  Hunter  produced  facts  and  affidavits  to 
disprove  case  after  case.  As  part  of  its  attack  the  Tribune  printed 
another  fake  picture,  a  disreputable  practice  to  which  It  has  ap- 
parently become  an  addict.  Need  I  say  that  the  Tribune  charac- 
teristically did  not  see  fit  to  print  Mr.  Hunter's  refutation? 

We  know  what  happened  in  1936.  despite  the  Hearsts,  the  Mc- 
Cormicks.  and  the  whole  chorus  of  newspapers  that  assaulted  the 
President  day  after  day  with  "news"  and  cartoons  that  ranged  all 
the  way  from  coloration  to  flagrant  fake.  This  1936  antl -Roosevelt 
press  campaign  was  so  notorious,  in  fact,  that  Mark  Ethridge.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  declared:  "News- 
papers never  so  badly  failed  to  give  guidance  and  leadership  to  social 
and  economic  changes  and  were  never  so  unfaithful  to  their 
trust  to  present  unbiased  news,  with  editorials  free  from  selfish 
Interests     •      •     •." 

I  believe  that  such  a  situation  Is  not  healthy  for  the  newspapers. 
The  press  exists  by  public  favor,  and  not  vice  versa.  There  is  at 
least  one  publisher  who  recognizes  this.  Capt.  Joseph  Medlll  Pat- 
terson,'^kf  the  New  York  Dally  News,  has  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  Cor  ^Congress  to  Investigate  the  press.  He  offers  his  own  paper 
as  th^TBrst  to  be  scrutinized,  and  he  is  willing  that  the  Chicago 
TYlbune.  In  which  he  also  has  a  very  large  Interest,  should  follow 
Injts  order.    It  is  understood  that  Dean  Ackerman,  of  the  School 


of  Journalism  of  Colimibla  Unlvera  ty,  has  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
Nation-wide  scientific  study  of  the  press. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  raisid  an  Interesting  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  Investigation  •«  ould  imdoubtedly  bring  to  light 
Important  information  and  relevant  facts  about  the  press.  And 
because  newspapers  play  the  tremendous  role  that  they  do  In  our 
political  and  economic  life,  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  know  more 
about  them.  I  hold  that  we  must  c  o  everything  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  for  the  sake  of  our  general  liberties  and  oxir  demo- 
cratic institutions — that  is  why  I  am  speaking  tonight  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  without  waiting  for  an  investigation,  I  suggest  that  It 
would  be  a  wise  idea  for  the  publ  shers  themselves  voluntarily  to 
print  at  appropriate  Intervals  a  flank  and  detailed  statement  of 
their  financial  relationships. 

Although  I  am  a  severe  critic  of  ;he  shortcomings  of  the  press,  I 
am  also  a  defender  of  Its  freedom.  I  want  it  to  free  Itself  from  Its 
own  voluntary  servitude.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  governmental 
control  of  the  press  would  be  a  calai  nity,  and  the  very  idea  Is  abhor- 
rent to  me.  Despite  self-serving  ii  sinuations  on  the  part  of  some 
publishers,  I  am  happy  to  say  tha  no  one  in  this  administration 
has  ever  proposed  or  contemplated  any  censorship  or  coercion.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  of  President  R<  osevelt  written  to  the  St.  Loula 
Post-Dispatch  November  2,  1938: 

"I  do  not  think  that  anyone  \  rould  seriously  argue  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  criticize  th ;  administration  in  office  has  in 
any  manner  been  curtailed  since  the  spring  of  1933.  A  casual 
reading  of  a  representative  digest  w  auld  reveal  the  fallacy  of  allega- 
tions to  the  contrary.  Praise  be  And  may  that  freedom  ever 
prevail — throughout  tliis  administr  ition  and  throughout  every  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  years  to  con  e." 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  these  forthright  words  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.     Gazette: 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  here  has  been  no  instance  when 
any  publisher  In  this  country  has  1  (een  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  freedom  of  the  press  by  the  prea  nt  administration. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  moaning  and  weeping,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  bill  of  particulars. 

"There  has  not  been  even  one  a  iibstantiated  Instance.     •     •     • 

"There  has  been  plenty  of  freedoi  n  of  the  press  as  this  newspaper 
can  attest  and  as  can  any  other  hoaest  newspaper. 

"But  that,  in  general,  in  this  country  there  has  been  a  fair 
press  cannot  be  maintained.    It  exists  only  in  rare  instances." 

Despite  abuses  that  are  inexcusal  le  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
press  Itself,  no  fair-minded  persin  would  deny  that  American 
newspapers  are  still  the  best,  as  tl.ey  are  the  freest.  In  the  world. 
Generally  speaking,  they  print  mu:h  misleading  propaganda,  they 
color  the  news  to  suit  themselves,  hey  distort  the  news,  they  sup- 
press the  news,  they  even  invent  "i  lews,"  but  they  also  carry  much 
news  that  is  vital  to  the  public  weul. 

Although  they  are  swimming  ag  iinst  the  current,  there  are,  in 
this  country,  a  number  of  excellen ;  and  honest  newspapers,  which 
serve  the  public  welfare  sincerely  md  effectively,  "instantly,  there 
springs  to  mind  William  Allen  W  lite's  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 
Many  of  you  will  think  of  others  \  rhere  the  editors  and  publishers 
have  had  the  courage  and  charac  ter  not  to  succumb  to  the  In- 
sidious property  sense  and  are,  therefore,  free  to  serve  their  fellow 
citizens.  Even  some  of  our  big  rr  etropolitan  newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Diily  News,  the  Washington  Star, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  tie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  others.  ;ome  well  within  the  limits  of 
what  a  fair  and  objective  newspaper  ought  to  be.  There  are  still 
others  which,  while  more  partisan  and  therefore  more  disposed 
to  color  the  news  and  to  editorialia  e  In  the  news  columns,  are  nev- 
ertheless capable  of  behaving  in  t  n  honorable  and  sportsmanlike 
manner.  You  Chicagoans  will  re<  all  that  during  the  1936  cam- 
paign the  Daily  News,  whose  publ  sher.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  was  the 
Republican  Vice-Presidential  cand  date,  carried  on  its  front  page 
a  dispatch  In  which  it  was  indicate  d  that  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien, 
the  News'  own  columnist,  had  sail  I  that  the  colonel  did  not  have 
"a  Chinaman's  chance"  of  being  e:  ected. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  my  particular  respects  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  a  supporter  of  the  N(  w  Deal,  which  during  the  1936 
campaign  scrupulously  opened  its  columns  to  both  major  parties, 
an  example  that  was  later  foUowel  by  the  Chicago  Times.  How- 
ever, we  Chicagoans  must  admit  tliat  it  takes  more  than  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Times  to  make  a  se:isitive  native  feel  that  this  city 
Is  respectable  Journalistically.  We  recall  that  Leo  C.  Rosten  in  his 
book.  Wiishington  Correspondents,  wrote  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  inforrjaed  body  of  llgh-class  newspaper  writers,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  next  to  the  Heai  st  press,  is  the  least  credible  of 
all  the  newspapers  In  the  country. 

An  instance  of  fairness  similar  t(  i  that  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
comes  to  me  from  the  other  edge  of  the  continent,  and  the  men- 
tioning of  it  also  gives  me  pleasure  In  the  course  of  a  warehouse- 
men's strike  in  San  Francisco  the  union  made  an  attack  on  Paul 
C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  mana  jer  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. Mr.  Smith  featured  both  tie  attack  and  his  reply.  Ono 
marvels  how  Mr.  Smith  ever  go,  a  Job  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  or,  having  gotten  it,  wa  i  able  to  hold  onto  it. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  bouquets  that  can  be  handed  to 
particular  newspapers  in  particvlar  Instances,  the  fact  is,  as 
Grover  C.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  wrote  In  the 


Newspaper  Editors:  "Our  news- 
before,   but  they  are  not  yet 


Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  o 
papers  are  better  today  than  evqr 
half  good  enough." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspapers  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
tOQla  and  servants  of  their  econoo  dc  Interests.     TTiey  seem  not  to 
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know  that  business  houses  are  as  dependent  upon  newspapers  as 
newspapers  are  upon  them.  Advertisers  cannot  live  without  news- 
papers, and  It  Is  a  pity  that  newspapers  have  become  so  servile  to 
advertising.  It  is  even  more  a  pity  that  so  many  of  them  persist 
in  representing  a  class  Interest,  a  money  Interest.  Instead  of  the 
public  interest;  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  excepting  only  the  right 
of  a  press  free  from  Government  interference  or  control,  means 
little  to  them;  that  they  oppose  and  misrepresent  the  wcrklngman; 
that  they  ignore  the  rights  of  the  tmderprivileged  to  Justice  and 
equality  of  opp)ortunity;  that  they  color  news,  distort  news,  suppress 
news,  and  Invent  news  in  favor  of  those  with  whom  they  are  allied 
financially  and  socially  and  with  whose  objectives  they  are  In 
sjrmpathy. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  the  wise  words  which  William 
Allen  White  spoke  to  his  fellow  editors  a  few  days  ago  in  Fresno, 
Calif.: 

"The  people  will  turn  to  us  If  we  Just  keep  the  Government  a 
democracy;  if  we  will  Just  listen  to  the  voice  •  •  •  of  the 
American  people  and  see  that  that  voice  Is  free.  •  •  •  The 
freedom  of  the  press  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  we  ovirselves  are  free 
of  those  things  that  make  for  the  restriction  of  the  press.  •  •  • 
If  we,  as  editors,  will  only  keep  the  faith,  the  democratic  faith,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  change;  there  need  be  no  fear  of  tyranny." 

I  Join  my  friend,  William  Allen  White,  in  urging  the  newspapers 
of  the  covmtry  "to  keep  tlie  faith." 


Hawaii  Has  No  Race  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING.  DEI  .KG ATE  FROM  HAWAn 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include,  with  the  permifsion  of  the 
publishers,  an  article  written  by  me  and  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  monthly  magazine  Asia,  as  follows: 

Since  the  time,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  first  brought  into  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  the  door  of  opportunity  in  Hawaii  ha^ 
been  open  to  all,  regardless  of  racial  origin.  Our  public  schools 
and  the  paths  leading  to  economic  advancement  and  political 
oCace  have  offered  no  barriers  based  on  race.  Hawaii's  greatest 
athlete,  for  example,  a  full-blooded  Hawaiian,  Is  held  In  universal 
esteem  and  affection;  the  city  and  county  attorney  of  Honolulu,  a 
man  of  Japanese  ancestry,  has  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, as  have  also  a  former  chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian 
Supreme  Cotirt  who  is  of  Portuguese  ancestry,  and  a  yotmg  man 
of  Chinese  extraction  sent  to  the  Territorial  senate  by  an  elec- 
torate that  numbers  but  few  voters  of  his  racial  group — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  shining  examples.  In  other  words,  from  the  be- 
ginning Hawaii  has  solved  her  racial  problem  by  refusing  to  con- 
sider racial  diflferences  as  constituting  a  problem. 

Our  racial  relations  today  are  merely  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  Hawaiian  spirit,  supplemented  by  the  Christian  teachings  of 
the  American  missionaries.  This  pattern  of  life  was  stated  by 
King  Kamehameha  HI.  whose  rule  covered  most  of  the  missionary 
period.  In  promulgating  the  first  constitution  in  1840,  he  said, 
"God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that  they 
might  alike  dwell  upon  the  earth  in  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  rapid  decrease  of  the  native  population  and  the  rapid 
development  of  Hawaii's  agricultural  resources  brotight  into  Ha- 
waii, over  a  period  of  about  50  years,  people  of  many  racial 
Strains.  The  United  States  offered  a  refuge  and  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  oppressed  millions  of  Etirope  and  absorbed  them 
and  their  children  Into  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
Nation.  Too  remote  and  small  for  this  great  migration,  Hawaii 
offered  economic  advancement  to  its  thousands  of  immigrants, 
mostly  but  not  entirely  from  the  Orient,  as  the  nearest  source 
from  which  she  could  attract  the  manpower  she  needed. 

Today  the  races  of  Hawaii  live  together  as  one  people,  owing  one 
common  allegiance  to  their  American  nationality.  Racial  origin 
means  nothing  to  the  Individual  in  his  status  as  an  American. 
Among  the  racial  groups  there  is  mutual  understanding  and  friendly 
sympathy.  The  spirit  of  old  Hawaii  governs,  and  "race  prejudice" 
as  such  Is  not  countenanced.  Her  people  are  building  out  of  the 
varied  constituents  that  make  up  Hawaii  a  new  Hawaiian,  proud 
of  his  Hawaiian  nativity,  of  his  ancestry,  and,  above  all,  of  his 
citizenship  in  the  great  American  democracy. 

President  Rooeevelt,  in  his  farewell  message  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  at  the  end  of  his  visit  in  1934,  said  In  recognition  of  this 
spirit:  "In  a  fine  old  prayer  for  our  country  I  find  these  words: 
•Fashion  Into  one  happy  people  those  brought  hither  out  of  many 
countries  and  tongvies.'    That  prayer  Is   being   answered  in  the 


Territory  of  Hawaii.  You  have  a  fine  tradition  In  the  ancient 
beliefs  of  the  islands,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  tradition  Is  so  well 
maintained.  You  have  built  on  it.  built  on  It  wisely,  and  today 
men  and  women  and  children  from  many  lands  are  united  In  loyalty 
and  understanding  of  the  high  purposes  of  America." 

Occasionally  the  question  of  racial  origin  is  raised  by  recent 
comers,  expressing  prejudices  that  prevail  in  their  former  homes 
and  are  foreign  to  Hawaii.  To  those  of  us  who  belong  to  Hawaii 
through  birth  or  long  residence  the  community  of  spirit  among 
the  different  races  that  make  up  Hawaii's  people  warrants  no  special 
mention.  'In  the  business  and  professional  life  of  Hawaii,  in 
governmental  employ  and  In  politics,  In  the  schools  and  sports 
of  the  island  life,  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  participate  as  Individuals, 
fellow  members  of  the  Hawaiian  community,  with  no  concern  as  to 
one  another's  racial  ancestry. 

Such  an  attitude  has  made  Hawaii  a  happy  country,  where 
people  dwell  together  In  peace  and  amity,  where  the  spirit  of 
the  Hawaiian  greeting.  "Aloha",  governs  the  relations  between  tha 
races.  As  the  youth  of  Hawaii  progress  through  the  public  schools. 
Imbibe  the  principles  of  American  democracy  and  absorb  the  spirit 
of  Hawaii,  they  carry  on  the  pattern  of  life  established  160  years 
ago;  and  they  go  out  Into  the  world  free  of  the  hates  and  preju- 
dices, the  animosities,  and  Jealousies  that  make  racial  barriers. 
Knowing  one  another  as  individuals,  they  like  and  respect  one 
another  as  individuals.  Knowing  representatives  of  all  the  sev- 
eral races  in  Hawaii,  they  And  the  same  human  traits  common  to 
all.  As  Chester  E.  Rowell  said  In  the  Honolulu  Star-BulleUn: 
"For  over  a  hundred  yesLts  the  descendants  of  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries and  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island  have  lived  there  together,  singularly  free  from  that  insti- 
tution of  racial  caste  which  has  cursed  the  American  main- 
land. •  •  •  Whether  In  crlnje  or  aristocracy.  Hawaii  has  con- 
sidered the  Individual,  not  the  race.  It  will  be  a  sorry  service  if 
we,  who  have  failed  In  our  race  problem,  impose  our  standards  on 
Hawaii,  which  has  succeeded." 

That  Hawaii  should  ever  lose  its  happy  freedom  from  Intoler- 
ance because  of  a  new  philosophy  brought  into  the  islands  from 
elsewhere  would  be  indeed  a  tragedy.  | 
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PORTIONS    OF    GREAT   DOCUMENTS    OP   AMERICAN    HISTORY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including  portions  of 
the  great  documents  of  Americsm  history. 

FOUNDATION  STONES  OF  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 

In  these  times  of  trial  it  is  good  for  every  American  to  go 
back  from  time  to  time  and  read  with  care  the  great  passages 
from  our  public  documents  and  the  great  utterances  of  our 
great  men.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  the  reading  of  them  will 
help  to  steady  us  all  and  help  us  to  face  the  future  with 
resolute  determination  to  solve  our  problems  for  the  sake  of 
continuing  greatness  and  increasing  justice  in  our  country 
that  the  following  collection  of  foundation  stones  of  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  together. 

I.    FItOM    THE   DBCLAKATION    OF  INDEPENDENCE 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  •  •  ♦  (from  a  declaration  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  ot  America  in  General  Congress  assem- 
bled. July  4.  1776). 

n.  THE    PREAMBLE    TO    THE    CONSTITUTIOW 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  mors 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranqulUity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 

America.  

m.  -THE  BILL   OF  EIGHTS  OF  THE  CXaWSTlTUTlON 

The  first  10  amendments,  commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  adopted  In  order  to  quiet  the  apprehension  that,  with- 
out some  such  declaration,  the  Government  would  assume,  and 
might  be  held  to  possess,  the  power  to  trespass  upon  those  rights 
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of  persons  and  property,  which  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  affirmed  to  be  Inalienable  rights.  They  "were  not  Intended 
to  lay  down  any  novel  principles  of  government,  but  simply  to 
embody  certain  guaranties  and  immunities  which  we  had  In- 
herited from  our  English  ancestors  •  *  •."  (Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  annotated.  Compiled  under  au- 
thority of  S.  Con.  Res.  35,  75th  Cong.) 

AMENDMENT    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the  p>eople  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

AMENDMENT    n 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  secxxrlty  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed. 

AMENDMENT  IH 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  In  any  house  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

AMENDMENT    IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  selzvires  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afflnxiation,  and  particiilarly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

AMENDMENT    V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb:  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminsJ  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Jxist  compensation. 

AMENDMENT   VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him:  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense. 

AMENDMENT  VTt 

In-sults  at  common  law.  where  the  value  In  controversy  shall 
exceed  $20.  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  Jviry  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

AMENDMENT  Vm 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nOT  excessive  fines  Imposed, 
X)or  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

AMENDMENT    IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be.  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

AMENDMENT  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.     (Constitution  of  the  United  States.) 

IV.   A   PORTION   OF   CEOBCE   WASHINGTON'S   FABZWXLL   ADDRESS 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is, 
In  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  sis  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  alresuly  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here 
let  us  slop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  have  to  us  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  imwlse  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  mate- 
rial Injury  from  external  annoyance:  when  we  may  take  such  an 
attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  ixs.  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war  as  ovir  Interest,  guided  by  our  Justice,  shall  coxmsel.     •     •     • 

"Tls  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.  (George  Washington  in  his  Pare- 
well  Address.  September  19.  1796.) 

V.   THOMAS   JEFFERSON'S   STATUTE  OF  RELICIOT7S   UBERTT   FOR   THE  STATE 

OF  VIRCINIA 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  general  assembly.  That  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  sxiffer  on  ac- 


count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be 
free  to  profess,  and  by  arg\iment  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  that  the  sanije  shall  In  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacltle 

And  though  we  well  know  that  [this  assembly  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Ipgislation  only,  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  i  assemblies,  constituted  with 
powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act 
to  be  irrevocable  would  be  'of  no  ( ffect  in  law;  yet  we  are  free 
to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  tlie  rights  hereby  asserted  are 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be 
hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present,  or  to  narrow  its  operation. 


such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of 


statute  of  religious  liberty.  propo8e<    by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 


the   General   Assembly   of   Virginia. 


October  1785.     12  Hennings  (Va.)   8L) 

VI.    JOHN   MARSHAU.  ON     rHE  CONSTITUTION 


Cf 


It  must  have  been  the  intention 
(to  the  Federal   Government),  to 
dence  could   instire,   their   beneflcia|l 
be  done  by  confiding  the  choice  of 
as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
might    be    appropriate,    and    which 
This  provision  is  made  in  a 
ages  to  come,   and  consequently, 
crises  of  human  affairs.     (John 
Maryland.) 

Vn.   THE    MONRO] ; 


those  who  gave  these  powers 

1  Dsure.  as  far  as  human  pru- 

1   execution.     This   could    not 

means  to  such  narrow  limits 

Congress  to  adopt  any  which 

were    conducive    to    the    end. 

intended  to  endtire  for 

be  adopted  to  the  various 

Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  State  of 


Consti  ution 


We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor 
existing  between  the  United  States 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
ous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

Out.  policy  in  regard  to  Europe, 
stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its 
ment  de  facto  as  the  legitimate 
friendly  relations  with  it;  and  to 
firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in 
every  power,  submitting  to  injuries 
Monroe's  message  to  Congress  on 


natural  right.     (Extract  from 


and  passed   by   that  body  In 


DOCTRINE 

ind  to  the  sunlcable  relations 
and  those  powers  (European) 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 


vhlch  was  adopted  at  an  early 

lot  g  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 

sane,  which  is  not  to  interfere  In 

,  jowers;  to  consider  the  govem- 

gc  vernment  for  \is;    to  cxoltivate 

preserve  those  relations  by  frank, 

nil  instances  the  Just  claims  of 

from  none.     (Prom  President 

2,  1823.) 


Dei  ember 

Vin.   FROM   DEMOCRACY   IN    AMERICA,    B' r    ALEXIS   DE  TOCQTJEVHJLE    (1835) 

"As  soon  as  land  began  to  be  he  d  on  any  other  than  a  feudal 
tenure,  every  discovery  in  the  arts  ci  eated  so  many  new  elements  of 
equality  among  men. 

"Men  are  not  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased  by 
the  habit  of  obedience,  but  by  the 
believe  to  be  illegitimate  and  by  cAjedlence  to  a  rule  which  they 
consider  to  be  usurped  and  oppressl'  e." 

IX.    A    PORTION    OF    ANDREW    JAC  CSON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS 

"The  immense  capital  and  pecullir  advantages  bestowed  upon  It 
(the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States)  enabled  it  to  exercise 
desi>otlc  sway  over  the  other  bank]  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Prom  its  superior  strength  It  could  seriously  injure,  If  not  destroy, 
the  business  of  any  of  them  which  r  light  incur  its  resentment:  and 
It  openly  claimed  for  itself  the  paver  of  regulating  the  currency 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  asserted  (and 
undoubtedly  possessed)  the  power  to  make  money  plenty  or  scarce 
at  Its  pleasure,  at  any  time,  and  lii  any  quarter  of  the  Union  by 
controlling  the  issues  of  other  banls  and  permitting  ai  expansion 
or  compelling  a  general  contractKn  of  the  circulating  medium 
according  to  its  own  will.  The  o1  her  banking  institutions  were 
sensible  of  its  strength,  and  they  soc  n  generally  became  its  obedient 
Instruments,  ready  at  all  times  to  ei^ute  its  mandates. 

In  the  hands  of  this  formidable 
placed  unlimited  dominion  over  4ie  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium,  giving  it  the  power  to  reg  ilate  the  value  of  property  and 
the  fruits  of  labor  In  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  and  to  bestow 
prosperity  or  bring  ruin  upon  any  city  or  section  of  the  country 
as  might  best  comport  with  Its  owii  interest  or  policy. 


>ower,  thus  organized,  was  also 


Yet,  if  you  had  not  conquered,  the 
from  the  hands  of  the  many  to  the 
ganized  money  power  from  its  secret  conclave  would  have  dictated 
the  choice  of  your  highest  offlcen  and  compelled  you  to  make 
peace  or  war,  as  best  suited  their  cwn  wishes.  The  forms  of  your 
Government  might  for  a  time  hav<  remained,  but  its  living  spirit 
would  have  departed  from  it. 
stitution  as  it  is  written,  or  amend  it  in  the  constitutional  mode 
If  it  is  found  to  be  defective.  (]  "rom  President  Jackson's  fare- 
well address,  March  4,  1837.) 


X.    LINCOLN'S    CEm  SBURG    ADDRESS 


Fourscore  and  seven   years   ago 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicajted 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting 
gave   their   lives   that   that   Natioq 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
crate — we  cannot  hallow — this 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 


do 
cannot 
grouQd 


Go^^emment  would  have  passed 
hands  of  the  few,  and  this  or- 


our  fathers  brought  forth  on 

in  liberty,  and  dedicated 

created  equal.     Now  we  are 

testii^g  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 

can  long  endure.     We  are 

far.    We  have  come  to  dedicate 

place  for  those  who  here 

might   live.    It  Is  altogether 

this. 


consecrated 


dedicate — we  cannot  conse- 

The  brave  men,  living  and 

it  far  above  our  poor 
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power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
reniember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  has  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — ^that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  caxise  for  which  they  gave  tlie 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  (An  address  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  No- 
vember 19,  1863.) 

XI.    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    ON    LABOR 

In  the  early  days  of  our  race  the  Almighty  said  to  the  first  of 
o\ir  race,  "In  the  sweat  d  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread";  and 
since  then,  if  we  except  the  light  and  the  adr  of  heaven,  no  good 
thing  has  been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us  without  having  first  cost 
labor.  And  inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor. 
It  follows  that  all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those  whose  labor 
has  produced  them.  But  it  has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  that  some  have  labored,  and  others  have  without  labor 
enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong  and 
should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product 
of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any 
good  government.  (Prom  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  John  O. 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  vol.  I,  p.  92.) 

Xn.    GIFFORO   PINCHOT   ON   CONSERVATION 

•  *  •  Conservation  stands  for  the  same  kind  of  practical 
common-sense  management  of  this  country  by  the  people  that 
every  businessnaan  stands  for  in  tlie  handling  of  his  own  business. 
It  believes  in  prudence  and  foresight  instead  of  reckless  blindness; 
it  holds  that  resources  now  public  property  should  not  become 
the  basis  for  cppre-ssive  private  monopoly;  and  it  demands  the 
complete  and  orderly  development  of  all  our  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  instead  of  the  partial  exploitation  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  It  recognizes  fully  the  right  of  the 
present  generation  to  use  what  It  needs  and  all  it  needs  of  the 
natural  resources  now  available,  but  it  recognizes  equally  our 
obligation  so  to  use  what  we  need  that  our  descendants  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  what  they  need.  (From  the  Fight  for  Conservation, 
by  Giflord  Pinchot.) 

Xm.    CHARLES   E.   HtTGHES   ON   LEGISLATION    AND   THE   COURTS 

•  •  •  I  like  to  think  of  the  courts  as  in  the  truest  sense  the 
expert  agents  of  democracy — expressing  deliberate  judgment  under 
conditions  essential  to  stability,  and  therefore  in  their  proper 
action  the  necessjiry  instrumentalities  of  progress.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fact  that  legislation,  even  when  making 
important  changes,  is  new  only  in  part.  It  cannot  escape  its 
roots.  In  providing  what  is  new  it  also  brings  forward  what  is  old. 
Concepts  long  familiar  in  the  law  are  introduced  into  new  stat- 
utes; language  can  hardly  be  used  otherwise,  despite  crudities  in 
drafting,  and  in  nearly  every  line  is  a  connection  with  the  past 
which  demands  the  expert  judicial  Interpreter.  And.  further,  what 
may  seem  at  the  time  to  be  an  abrupt  or  catastrophic  change 
takes  ultimately  Its  place  In  legal  history,  when  causes  and  effects 
are  better  understood,  as  a  natural  evolution.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  construe  legislation  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislatvire.  (Prom  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  on  January  14,  1916.) 

ZIV.    A  PORTION   OF  THE   MXSSACB  TO   CONGRESS  OF   PRESIDENT  FRANKLIM 
D.  ROOSEVELT,  JANUARY  4.    1939 

Storms  from  abroad  directly  challenge  three  institutions  indis- 
pensable to  Americans,  now  as  alwajrs.  The  first  is  religion.  It  Is 
the  source  of  the  other  two — democracy  and  International  good 
faith. 

Religion,  by  teaching  man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives  the  In- 
dividual a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  teaches  him  to  respect 
himself  by  respecting  his  neighbors. 

Democracy,  the  practice  of  self-government.  Is  a  covenant  among 
free  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellows. 

International  good  faith,  a  sister  of  democracy,  springs  from  the 
will  of  civilized  nations  of  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  other  nations  of  men. 

In  a  modem  civilization  all  three — religion,  democracy,  and  inter- 
national good  faith — complement  each  other. 

Where  freedom  of  religion  has  been  attacked,  the  attack  has  come 
from  sources  oppKjsed  to  democracy.  Where  democracy  has  been 
overthrown,  the  spirit  of  free  worship  has  disappeared.  And  where 
religion  and  democracy  have  vanished,  good  faith  and  reason  in 
International  affairs  have  given  way  to  strident  ambition  and 
brute  force. 

An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  among  nations  to  the  backgroimd  can  find  no  place 
within  for  the  Ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States  re- 
jects such  an  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  they  mtist  pre- 
pare to  defend,  not  their  homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and 
humanity  on  which  their  churches,  their  governments,  and  their 
very  civilization  are  founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  de- 
mocracy, and  of  good  faith  among  nations  is  all  the  same  fight.  To 
save  one  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds  to  save  all.  (From 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  Janxiary  4, 
1839.) 
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Trade  Agreements  Disastrous  to  Agfriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN,  SCHENBCTADT, 

N.  T.,  MARCH  17.  18S9 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  following  radio  address  made  over  station 
WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  March  17,  1939.  on  The  Effect  of 
Trade  Agreements  on  Agrlcultui^. 

Ciood  evening  friends.  I  will  prove  to  you  tonight  that  trade 
agreements  do  not  benefit  agriculture  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
well-nigh  destroyed  the  American  farmer. 

There  were  three  vehicles  of  recovery  adopted  by  the  present 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  agriculture  and  busl* 
ness  back  to  normal  condition.  First  came  the  N.  R.  A.,  then  the 
A.  A.  A.,  and.  finally,  the  trade-agreement  program.  The  first  two 
of  these  measures  were  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  last  of  the  "recovery"  measures,  the  trade-agreement 
law,  the  President  was  authorized  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  and  to  reduce  the  existing  tariff  50  percent 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House.  This  p>ower 
was  delegated  by  the  President  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  is,  in  point  of  character 
and  ability,  the  outstanding  member  of  the  present  administration, 
but  he  hails  from  the  deep  South,  and  for  years  has  been  an 
ardent  free  trader.  He  believes,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  strong 
nature,  that  a  tariff  is  unjustifiable  from  any  angle  and  is.  in 
fact,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  of  trade  agreements.  Mr.  Hull 
named  as  his  chief  of  staff  Prof.  Francis  B.  Sayre.  who.  while  an 
able  and  persuasive  gentleman,  is  an  Internationalist  pure  and 
simple.  Professor  Sayre  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  believe  the 
League  of  Nations  Is  still  alive,  and  has  the  fixed  belief  that  this 
trade-agreement  program  will  Insure  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Placing  the  trade-agreement  program 
in  charge  of  these  two  eminent  gentlemen  was  like  putting  a 
Quaker  in  command  of  the  Army  and  a  pacifist  In  charge  of  the 
Navy.  With  their  starry-eyed  Idealism,  they  were  no  match  for  the 
virile  Canadian,  the  shrewd  Dutchman,  and  the  realistic  English- 
man. , 

CAVIAR   AND   COCKTAILS  '  

In  the  background,  with  a  passion  for  anonymity,  making  out 
the  schedules,  was  a  group  of  jroung  men  mostly  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege who  have  had  no  experience  with  business  or  actual  contact 
with  the  sordid  affairs  of  life.  Mr.  Smith,  of  General  Motors,  in  his 
radio  talk  last  week,  complained  of  the  backscratchlng  and  tog- 
rolling  that  occurred  when  the  Congress  had  power  to  make  these 
tariffs.  We  In  Washington  know  that  under  the  present  scheme 
tons  of  caviar  and  oceans  of  cocktf.lls  have  been  consumed  In  the 
subterraneous  process  of  making  these  trade  treaties.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  go  into  that.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  schedule  for 
Holland  was  up  for  consideration  one  of  the  American  technicians 
was  playing  golf  dally  with  the  bright  young  men  of  the  Dutcli 
Legation.  That  may  have  been  innocent,  but  it  suggests  possibUi- 
tles.  So  much  for  the  men  who  have  written  these  trade  agree- 
ments. 

TBAOE  AGRXEMENTS  A  TAXLVtM 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  law  proposed  to  do.  The  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  1934  proposed  to  restore  the  American  standard 
of  living,  overcome  domestic  unemployment,  and  Increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  public.  The  law  has  been  In  oper- 
ation since  1934.  and  20  treaties  have  been  written.  In  these 
treaties  the  United  States  has  made  concessions  totaling  1,066 
reduced  rates,  96  bound  rates,  and  142  items  bound  free.  Of  the 
1.056  rates  which  have  been  reduced.  928  can  be  directly  compared 
with  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1922.  Over  80  percent  of  these  com- 
(>arable  rates  have  been  reduced  below  the  rates  provid?!d  in  the 
act  of  1922  as  passed,  or.  in  other  woitla.  776  rates  were  reduced 
below  the  1922  rates. 

Obvlotisly  the  trade-agreement  law  has  not  helped  the  Amerlcaa 
standard  of  living.  Today  domestic  imemployment  presents  a 
more  serious  problem  than  in  1934.  The  purchasing  power  of  thit 
American  public  Is  lower  than  it  was  in  1934.  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  6  years  has  expended  for 
relief  over  $21,000,000,000. 

The  added  plea  for  the  trade -agreement  program  has  been  based 
on  the  claim  that  these  treaties  will  make  for  world  peace.  Every- 
body subscribes  to  the  desirability  of  world  peace,  but  the  trade- 
agreement  program  has.  in  fact,  endangered  world  peace.  In  ths 
attainment  of  this  objective,  the  trade-agreement  program  ts  an- 
other   complete    fiop.     In   addition,    handing    out    the    American 
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home  mflrket  of  130,000,000  people,  the  greatest  market  In  the 
world  even  In  these  unhappy  times,  has  disrupted  American  econ- 
omy, retarded  and  palsied  Industrial  recovery,  and  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed American  agriculture  In  its  varlovis  branches. 

II  my  hearers  will  recall  the  provocative  and  Inflammatory  notes 
which  Secretary  Hull  has  been  writing  Japan  and  Germany,  they 
will  know  how  completely  this  highly  fantastic  p)eace  theory  has 
failed.  Despite  the  surrender  of  our  American  markets  to  the 
foreign  farmer,  the  world  spent  18  billions  last  year  for  muni- 
tions of  war.  We,  ourselves,  are  developing  a  great  armament 
program,  and  last  week  Secretary  Hvill  made  a  strong  speech  in 
behalf  of  vastly  greater  disbursements  for  armament.  The  meshing 
of  America's  economy  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  one 
of  the  sure  pathways  to  war. 

BOW   ABOirr  rOBEIGN  TRAOS 

Just  a  word  about  foreign  trade.  In  the  days  when  we  were 
living  under  a  protective  tariff,  we  had  a  $90,000,000,000  income. 
During  that  period  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to  about  6  percent 
of  that  flgiire.  It  Is  authoritatively  stated  that  if  we  eliminate  the 
Intercompany  relations,  that  is  where  an  American  compaoiy  has 
a  subsidiary  abroad,  and  over  1.600  of  them  have,  the  true  volume 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  normal  times  Is  not  more  than  3  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  buying  power  of  our  130,000,000  normally  takes 
care  of  97  percent  of  our  production. 

roariGN  plants 

I  mention  with  some  regret  that  General  Motors  has  20  auto  and 
truck  plants  m  America  and  23  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Smith's 
company  manufactures  for  the  American  market  largely  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  the  foreign  market  abroad  where  a  substandard  of  liv- 
ing and  wages  exists.  General  Motors  Is  now  manufacturing  Opel 
cars  m  Germany.  It  is  shipping  these  cars  in  Increasing  numbers 
to  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  other  South  American  states.  I  think 
this  Is  a  disservice  to  America  where  General  Motors  was  built 
up  under  a  protective  tariff  and  with  the  dollars  of  the  American 
people.  Of  course,  I  give  due  credit  to  the  genius  and  skill  which 
has  made  the  General  Motors  product  what  it  is,  but  suggest  that 
if  Mr.  Smith  is  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  devotion  to  American 
agriculture  and  labor,  that  he  use  his  high  Influence  to  stop  this 
rather  extraordinary  practice. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  never  been  an  exjwrting  nation  like  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Prance.  Their  export  of  national 
production  will  average  at  least  25  i>ercent. 

In  express  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  statute,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  have  made  these  trade  agreements  multi- 
lateral. In  other  words,  if  they  give  a  concession  to  Canada  on 
dairy  products,  72  other  nations  participate,  and  only  Germany 
is  excluded.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  this  disastrous  practice. 
May  I  add  that  the  Congress  intended  these  treaties  should  be 
reciprocal  or  bilateral,  and  the  debates  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  demonstrate  that  beyond  question. 

FOREIGN    FARMERS    IN    OUR    MARKETS 

Now,  as  to  agriculture.  The  effect  of  these  treaties  has  been  to 
take  the  American  farmer  out  of  the  foreign  market  and  put  the 
foreign  farmer  in  the  American  market.  In  the  twenties,  in  the 
days  of  the  protective  tariff,  we  sold  the  produce  of  80,000,000  acres 
for  export.  Under  the  gentle  allspices  of  the  trade  agreements,  this 
amount  has  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  less  than  30,000,000 
acres.  Let  me  explain  that  in  1937  foreign  agricviltural  imports 
actually  displaced  an  American  acreage  of  87,234,280.  The  opposi- 
tion will  say  that  in  1932,  under  the  protective  tariff,  our  exports 
were  the  lowest  In  history.  They  should  remember  that  in  1932 
we  had  a  world-wide  depression.  They  should  also  remember  that 
In  this  year  of  our  Lord  all  nations,  we  only  excepted,  have  fCH-ged 
ahead  to  almost  complete  recovery. 

In  1938  our  domestic  exports  of  agriculture  were  $827,000,000. 
The  yearly  average  of  our  agricultural  experts  during  the  years 
1926  to  1930  amounted  to  $1,692,000,000.  or  about  twice  what  our 
agricultural  exports  were  In  1938.  Our  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  for  1938  amo\inted  to  $955,000,000.  This  was  about 
$125,000,000  more  than  our  agrlcultxiral  exports.  These  figures  are 
a  complete  condemnation  of.  the  workings  of  the  trade-agreement 
policy  and  establish  the  fact  that  American  agrlciiltiure  has  been 
laid  on  the  altar  of  foreign  trade. 

ACRICXTLTURAL  DUTUS   LOWERED 

Agricultural  duties  In  these  various  treaties  have  Invariably  been 
lowered,  and  where  concessions  have  been  obtained  they  are.  In 
fact,  more  seeming  than  real.  For  instance,  a  concession  granted 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Includes  the  binding  of  duty  on  canned 
pigs'  tongues  and  animal  sausage  casings  We  are  also  allowed  to 
ship  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty  pigs'  heads,  pigs'  feet,  and  edible 
pigs'  offal  in  unlimited  quantities.  These  were  typical  of  the  con- 
cessions our  anonymous  representatives  obtained,  and  in  return  we 
reduced  the  duty  on  nearly  every  variety  of  dairy  products,  includ- 
ing Cheddar  cheese.  These  were  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  1923 
tariff,  which,  experience  bad  shown,  was  not  siilDclent  to  protect  our 
dairymen. 

THK  DAntTMAM  DESTROTIO) 

The  fact  Is  that  these  trade  agreements  have  all  but  destroyed  the 
8.000.000  dairymen  and  their  12.000,000  dependents.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  butter  and  cheese  are  selling  at  about  the  same 
figure  in  London  and  the  United  States.  The  fact  Is  that  the  dairy 
monopolists — the  Bordens.  National  Dairies,  and  the  "packer 
kings,"  Armour  and  Swift — ^bave  \2aed  Canadian  cheese  as  a  battering 


ram  to  hammer  down  the  price  of  the  American  product.  The 
prices  of  dairy  products  are  Interdependent,  and  If  you  destroy  the 
one  you  destroy  all.  The  dalrymar  s  grievous  condition  has  been 
greatly  depressed  by  the  fact  that  .fohn  Bull  and  Canada  In  com- 
bination have  outtraded  Uncle  Sam 

THE    PEEK   PLAN 

Take  a  look  at  cotton.  During  the  so-called  pernicious  days 
of  the  protective  tariff,  we  sold  approximately  some  8.000,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  world  market.  Ill  1938,  we  sold  about  4,000,000 
bales  of  cotton.  Today  the  Goveimnent  has  11.000,000  bales  of 
cotton  on  Its  hands,  with  the  193S  crop  to  be  heard  from.  This 
debacle  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  tliese  treaties  have  been  multi- 
lateral, and  no  attempt  was  mads  by  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives In  this  program  to  folic  w  the  Peek  plan  of  using  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  reciprocal  trade.  The  same  Is  true  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  meat  products.  ^  V^e  gave  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  except  Germany  the  advantages  of  all  these  treaties.  The 
result  was  we  had  nothing  to  trad;  on,  and  they  went  elsewhere. 
The  whole  program  has  been  characterized  by  a  star -eyed  idealism 
that  has  been  fatal  to  the  American  fanner. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Let  us  look  at  the  balance  of  tride  as  it  appears  from  a  com- 
plete record  of  1938.  Our  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
$3,094,000,000.  Our  imports  were  $1  960,000,000,  leaving  an  apparent 
balance  of  $1^34,000,000.  However  we  had  $1,974,000,000  in  net 
gold  imports  and  net  silver  imports  of  $223,000,000.  Gold  and 
silver  is  a  commodity  and  we  are  paying  a  fancy  price  for  it.  It 
is  properly  chargeable  as  an  impxlrt,  and  putting  this  metal  in 
the  scale  we  find  that  our  Imports  over  our  exports  amounted 
to  $1,063,000,000.  We  are  In  fact  a  debtor  nation,  and  If  the 
President  and  Secretary  Hull  had  used  the  trading  powers  given 
them  by  the  Congress  through  the  medliim  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  we  could  have  marketed  eich  year  an  additional  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agriculture  produ(  ts  abroad. 

FARM   INCOMX 

Now  a  word  about  farm  Income.  Farm  Income  in  1938.  includ- 
ing benefit  payments,  was  approximately  $7,625,000,000.  This  la 
a  billion  dollars  less  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period  of 
1925-29  when  the  protective  tariff  was  functioning.  Our  farmers 
are  not  prosperous,  as  Mr.  Smith  would  seem  to  imply.  They 
have  had  their  buying  power  cut  down  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This,  of  course,  res  cts  tremendously  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  both  the  farmer  and  t  le  worker  In  Industry. 

WHO    IS    FOR    TRADi;    AGREEMENTS? 

Let  me  call  the  roll  of  who  Is  f  )r  these  treaties:  First,  the  !n- 
temationallsts  of  the  State  Depajtment;  second,  the  Importers: 
third,  the  International  bankers  wljo  have  financed  the  vast  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  thrown  abdut  these  treaties;  fourth,  the 
foreign  producer  of  agricultural  oi   Indvistrlal  products. 

WHO  IS  AGAINST  TRADE  AGREEMENTS? 

Now  let  me  call  the  roll  of  tho«e  who  are  against  trade  agree- 
ments: First,  the  National  Grange;  second,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  most  numerous  body  cf  organized  workers  and  con- 
sumers in  America;  third,  the  Panuers'  Union;  fourth,  the  National 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  representing  Amer- 
ican industry  that  does  not  manufs  cture  abroad;  fifth,  the  national 
dairymen's  organizations. 

Consider  the  opponents  and  probonents  of  this  program.  That 
tells  the  story.  A  man  usually  ki  ows  when  his  ox  is  gored,  and 
the  informed  farmer  of  the  United  States  is  today  in  complete 
opp}ositlon  to  this  trade-agreement 
The  fact  is  that  this  fatal  program 
has  already  reduced  the  standarc 
America,  whether  he  is  on  a  farm  oi  : 

This  trade-agreement  program  In,  in  my  Judgment,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  American  aj  rlculttire  and  industry  has  not 
kept  pace  with  world  recovery.  Iti  repeal  will  save  the  American 
farmer  and  factory  worker  from  destruction.    God  speed  that  dayl 

Good  night.  ' 


program  that  is  destroying  him. 
las  fallen  of  its  own  weight  and 
of  living  of  every  citizen  of 
in  a  shop. 
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Patrick,  of  Providence,  R  L.  at  8:30  p.  m.  Friday,  March  17, 
1939,  and  broadcast  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up: 

Tou  have  aU  heard,  I  dare  say.  of  that  distinguished  gentleman 
who  was  one  day  walking  quietly  down  the  street  when  he  re- 
ceived a  resounding  thump  on  the  back  from  one  who  had  mis- 
taken him  for  an  old  friend.  The  gentleman  straightened  up  and 
Wheeled  sharply  around,  only  to  find  himself  looking  Into  the  face 
of  a  total  stranger.  "Well."  he  managed  to  say  when  he  had  re> 
gained  his  composure,  "I  do  not  know  your  name  but  your  man- 
ners are  certainly  familiar." 

In  coming  here  this  evening  to  Join  you  In  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland,  I  feel  that  although  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  all  of  you,  I  am  nevertheless  among  fast 
friends;  for  there  is  something  about  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  wherever  you  find  them,  that  reminds  one  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  In  the  same  neighborhood,  who  have  imbibed  the 
same  lessons  of  loyalty,  and  who  have  followed  the  same  hallowed 
traditionB  and  not  only  are  their  manners  altogether  familiar,  but 
there  is  a  quickness  of  mutual  understanding  that  Is  very  reassur- 
ing to  one  who  has  the  privilege  to  speak  before  them. 

I  need  not  teU  you,  I  trust,  that  I  deem  it  a  distinct  honor  to 
address  this  society  which  George  Washington  Joined  in  Phila- 
delphia In  1781;  and  which  had  on  Its  roll  of  membership  during 
the  Revcrfutlon  such  noted  generals  as  Wayne,  Butler,  Hand.  Irvine, 
and  Moylan.  Since  that  time  It  has  nvimbered  among  Its  sons,  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union  men  who  have  made  a  secure 
place  for  themselves  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  not  only 
•s  statesmen,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  but  also  as  leaders 
In  business  and  In  the  professions. 

I  do  not  bellere  I  shaU  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say 
there  is  no  other  race  on  the  face  of  this  earth  that  has  had  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  to  contend  with  that  the  Irish  have 
experienced,  and  that  has  still  survived  and  flourished  In  spite  of 
all  the  cruelties  the  mind  <a  man  could  invent  to  ruin  it.  Other 
races,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  protected  and  guarded  by  the 
power  called  government;  they  have  gone  along  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  peacefully  and  quietly:  their  hlstcHy  l»  the  record  of  their 
lives.  Erin,  however,  has  had  to  flght  the  very  power  that  should 
have  protected  her;  she  has  had  to  flee  fpcxn  the  very  arms  that 
should  have  been  raised  m  her  defense;  her  history  is  the  record  of 
her  mart3rred  dead.  And  the  only  reason  she  has  any  history  at  all 
to  record  today  Is  because  of  the  living  faith  and  sterUng  character 
at  her  sons,  who  have  always  loved  Justice  and  hated  oppression 
wherever  these  qualities  were  to  be  found. 

I  am  not  going  back  over  those  years  of  famine  and  i>ersecutlon 
which  you  know  only  too  weU.  In  those  times  everything  possible 
was  done  to  destroy  or  discourage  the  Irish  i>eople.  Their  lands 
were  taken  away  and  given  to  usurpers  m  the  hope  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  new  landowners  would  wipe  the  race  out  of  existence.  But 
those  who  waged  this  campaign  overlooked  cMie  fact.  They  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  Irish  girl.  No  matter  how  furious  the  Invaders 
were  when  they  landed  on  Irish  soil,  no  matter  what  means  they 
employed  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Irish,  sooner  or  later  they 
were  destined  to  meet  the  Irish  colleen.  And  when  they  did.  aU 
tbelr  plans  were  shattered.  The  English  settler  married  the  Irish 
girl,  and  from  those  marriages  came  the  most  pwitrlotic  Irishmen 
the  world  has  ever  known.  They  have  rightly  been  called  "more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  thomselves." 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
put  to  the  sword,  their  dwellings  burned,  their  cattle  and  crops 
destroyed.  The  country  was  left  In  such  a  pitiable  condition  that 
a  bird  could  scarcely  find  subsistence  there.  Yet  Elizabeth  had 
scarcely  gone  to  her  Judgment  when  the  exiles  came  bfick  from  the 
moxintalns,  the  woods,  and  the  caverns,  where  they  had  been  In 
hiding,  and  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  land  began  to  blossom 
agam  like  a  flower. 

rmrlng  the  reign  of  Charles  II  practically  every  ship  that  traded 
with  the  colonies  In  America  was  an  Irish  ship,  built  by  Irish  hands 
and  manned  by  Irish  seamen.  Irish  woolen  manufacturers  were 
the  most  pro8p>erotis  in  the  world,  and  Irish  cattle  and  horses  filled 
every  Elngllsh  market.  I  mention  these  things  simply  to  remind 
you  that  the  Irish  were  always  prosjierous  If  given  half  a  chance. 
They  wanted  no  concessions  and  no  privileges  from  any  government. 
All  they  ever  asked  for  was  simple  Justice,  and  whenever  they  got 
justice  they  made  their  own  prosperity. 

When  I  hear  men  speak  of  the  history  of  Ireland  I  am  reminded 
of  that  big  Irishman  who  came  home  one  night  with  two  of  the 
blackest  eyes  that  were  ever  seen  In  the  face  of  a  white  man. 
One  of  his  companions,  meeting  him  at  the  door,  said  to  him  In 
a  rather  plaintive  voice:  "For  God's  sake,  man,  who  gave  you  the 
two  black  eyes?"  The  big  fellow  became  Indignant,  and  shakmg 
his  flst  m  the  face  of  his  companion  he  said  to  him:  "Who  gave 
me  the  two  black  eyes?  No  one  gave  them  to  me!  I  had  to  fight 
like  a  demon  to  get  them."  And  so  It  has  been  with  the  Irish. 
They  have  had  to  flght  to  the  last  ditch  to  have  any  history  at 
all  to  record.  But  through  persecution  and  starvation  they  have 
walked  manfully,  with  their  face  to  the  stars,  and  today  they  look 
back  on  those  times  of  oppression  and  slaughter,  not  m  a  spirit 
at  anger  and  reprisal,  not  with  a  feeltog  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  that  has  always  burned  like  a 
light  In  the  heart  of  the  Irish.  When  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  tcderate  or  avoid  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  and  they 
came  to  America,  the  land  of  freedCHn  and  opportxinlty  w^iere 
every  man  Is  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  neighbor,  where  every 
man  is  given  an  opp(xirunity  to  use  his  talents  and  his  labor  for 
his  own  betterment,  we  still  find  the  Irish  among  the  champions 


of  Justice  and  liberty,  and  ever  grateful  for  the  fnlvUegee  they 
have  received  In  the  United  States.  And  to  prove  their  gratitude 
they  are  and  always  have  been  ready  to  shed  their  blood  and  to 
lay  down  their  lives  f(W  the  country  that  has  befriended  them. 
Major  General  Robertson  testified  before  a  ccwnmittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  one-half  of  Washington's  army  was  composed 
of  Irishmen.  And  while  that  statement  may  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion. It  was  nevertheless  repeated  by  Joseph  Oallaway  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  before  an  English  tribunal  and  by  General  Lee.  Both 
of  these  men  were  competent  judges,  and  were  certainly  In  a 
position  to  know  the  facts. 

It  will  be  held  by  some,  of  course,  that  It  was  not  American 
patriotism  that  caused  Irishmen  to  join  an  army  that  was  fight- 
mg  England.  Many  will  believe  that  they  looked  upon  such  a 
venture  as  an  outdoor  sport.  One  reputable  historian  tells  of  a 
company  of  Irish  who  were  defending  a  hill  in  the  Revolution. 
After  the  battle  It  was  discovered  that  all  the  gunlocks  were  either 
bent  or  twisted,  and  an  investigation  proved  that  when  the  Irish 
ran  out  of  ammunition,  instead  of  climbing  the  bill  for  more, 
they  used  their  guns  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  there  was  little  love  lost  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, but  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these  Irishmen  who  fought 
in  the  Revolution  was  the  safeguarding  of  that  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  they  had  been  deprived  of  In  their  own  land.  And 
they  have  amply  proved  the  fact  by  the  number  of  enlistments 
in  every  war  m  which  this  country  has  ever  engaged. 

When  the  passion  of  the  hour  brought  the  great  Civil  War  and 
other  wars  to  this  land,  we  find  the  sons  at  the  Gael  fighting 
just  as  courageously  in  support  of  their  cause  as  they  did  in  the 
Revolution;  and  m  all  generations  they  have  written  their  names, 
not  on  gold  or  sliver,  not  on  marble  or  bronze,  but  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  grateful  American  people. 

I  trust  that  this  country  wlU  never  be  called  upon  to  enter 
another  war.  especially  a  foreign  one.  I  hope  that  our  time  may 
be  given  In  future  days  to  the  stralghtemng  out  of  our  own  prob- 
lems and  to  the  *">iring  of  our  land  a  better  and  more  contented 
place  In  which  to  live.  I  pray  that  the  Irish,  who  so  well  appre- 
ciated the  opportunities  that  America  gave  them  in  their  days  of 
oppression  and  who  were  so  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  that 
those  opportunities  might  continue,  will  bend  all  their  efforts 
today  in  an  endeavor  to  drive  from  our  shores  those  internal  ene- 
mies who  do  not  appreciate  the  lit>erty  that  is  theirs,  and  who  are 
trying  to  tindermine  and  destroy  the  very  foundations  on  which 
our  Government  is  built. 

In  recent  years,  as  you  are  aware,  there  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  the  Old  World  men  and  women  who  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  tjrranny  of  their  mother  country.  These  people  have  been 
given  the  same  protection,  the  same  liberty,  and  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  which  the  sons  of  Erin  are  so  grateful.  But,  instead 
of  showing  gratitude  for  these  blessings  which  were  denied  them 
m  their  own  country.  Instead  of  being  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
that  such  freedom  might  continue,  they  are  using  their  liberty  to 
instill  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  tbelr  fellow  men  a  distnist 
for  American  mstltutlons,  to  arouse  religloixs  intolerance,  race 
hatred,  class  conflict,  and  even  a  denial  of  the  God  who  created 
them.  Some  at  these  have  proclaimed  openly  that  tbey  would  not 
engage  m  even  a  defensive  war  to  save  this  Nation.  What,  we 
sometimes  wonder,  do  these  people  want?  Is  it  communism?  Tliey 
can  have  it  at  its  source  for  the  small  price  of  a  trip  across  the 
water,  without  the  necessity  of  tearing  do^ii  the  existing  Govern- 
ment to  build  upon  its  ruins.  Is  it  fascism?  The  ideal  Fascist 
state  has  been  set  up  in  the  Old  World  and  welcomes  all  those 
who  believe  In  Its  principles  and  are  ready  to  work  for  its  success. 
"The  fact  is  that  you  could  not  drag  any  of  these  agitators  with  a 
team  of  horses  to  a  boat  embarking  for  any  of  these  countries. 
They  know  they  can  have  no  such  freedom  there  as  they  have 
in  the  United  States.  And  yet  they  are  p)erverted  enough  to  spend 
their  time  and  their  energies  In  an  endeavor  to  destroy  what  la 
today  the  best  country  on  earth  in  q>lte  of  the  evils  that  exist 
here. 

What  Is  there  across  either  ocean  that  can  compare  to  advan- 
tage with  American  democracy?  There  are  abuses  here,  of  course; 
and  there  will  be,  here  and  ever3rwhere,  so  long  as  humanity  is 
what  it  is.  But  can  we  find  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  common  good  In  those  countries  where  the  nilers  dictate 
what  you  shall  eat.  what  you  shall  drink,  what  you  shall  weetr, 
where  and  at  what  age  and  at  what  kind  of  labor  you  shall  work, 
what  you  may  read,  what  you  may  listen  to,  what  you  may  speak? 
The  American  citizen  has  stlU  the  final  wc«-d  In  government  in 
this  country.  In  spite  of  politics  and  propaganda.  It  ia  he  who 
will  ultimately  determme  who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  sit  In  our  legislative  halls,  and  who  shall  judge 
our  people.  He  may  be  Indifferent  at  times,  he  may  be  unwatch- 
ful,  but  vi^en  he  Is  aroused,  when  he  Is  mdlgnant  with  Govern- 
ment policy,  he  knows  that  he  and  his  neighbor  from  coast  to 
coast  can  put  a  stop  to  any  kind  of  arbitrary  abuse  or  Injustice. 

This  country  still  recognizes  that  every  Individual  has  certain 
rights  which  do  not  come  from  society,  but  are  the  essential 
claims  of  those  who  go  to  make  up  society.  These  rights  do  not 
come  from  the  state,  because  they  existed  before  the  state.  But 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  Its  citizens  m  the  enjoyment 
of  these  rights.  Every  man  not  only  has  the  right  to  live,  but 
also  he  has  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  at  liberty,  the  right  to  an 
education,  the  right  to  labor,  and  the  right  of  worshipping  God, 
and  of  practicing  his  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  And  where,  I  repeat,  are  these  rights  better  lafo- 
gtiarded  than  in  our  own  country? 
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No  one  contends,  I  dare  say.  that  our  democracy  Is  perfect.  We 
have  unemployment,  we  have  a  serious  farm  problem,  we  have 
trouble  between  labor  and  capital.  But  these  things  can  be 
Ironed  out.  if  we  have  patience  and  good  will.  In  the  American 
way.  When  people  tell  you  that  foreign  countries  have  no  unem- 
ployment, that  statement  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
For  when  you  come  to  examin*  the  wages  these  countries  pay 
their  labcM-ers  and  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money,  you  will 
usually  find  that  a  great  many  of  their  people  are  working  for 
what  wovUd  be  starvation  wages  In  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  people  on  the  relief  rolls  are  geUing  more  than  some 
of  those  who  are  working  10  and  12  hours  a  day  in  other  countries. 

This,  then.  "Is  the  problem  of  America  at  the  present  time,  as  I 
see  It.  Lord  Macaulay  said  some  80  years  ago.  when  writing  to  a 
friend  In  America:  "Your  Republic  will  be  laid  waste  In  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  fifth;  with 
this  difference:  The  Huns  and  the  Vandals  who  ravished  the 
Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  but  your  Huns  and  Vandals 
will  have  been  enRendered  within  your  own  country,  by  your  own 
Institutions."  Macaulay  must  have  foreseen  a  condition  In  our 
country  when  numbers  of  our  citizens  were  swinging  to  a  danger- 
oiis  left,  away  from  all  the  traditions  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
men  who  established  the  foundations  of  our  democracy.  These 
enemies  are  not  so  firmly  entrenched  yet  that  they  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented. And  it  Is  to  patriotic  Americans  like  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  to  whom  we  must  look  If  we  wovUd  keep  o\ir 
country  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  home  of  civil  and  rellgloiia 
liberty  that  our  fathers  loved  and  fought  for.  And  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  you  will  not  be  found  wanting  In  your  duty 
any  more  than  were  your  fathers  before  you. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Harry  B.  Pleharty.  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  an  observ- 
ance of  Bryan's  birthday,  in  response  to  the  toast  "Bryan's 
Contribution  to  Religion": 

ICr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
It  was  my  privilege  when  I  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Nebraska 
some  40  years  ago  to  come  in  contact  in  a  rather  intimate  way 
with  William  Jennings  Brjran. 

That  contact,  while  it  resulted  in  the  practice  of  law  becoming 
secondary  to  interest  In  public  affairs,  served  to  broaden  my  con- 
ception of  life's  realities  and  enrich  it  with  visions  that  otherwise 
probably  would  never  have  been  within  the  scope  of  my  expe- 
rience. 

In  most  things  I  have  been  his  disciple  and  while  not  alwajra 
agreeing.  I  found  In  him  one  who  could  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  His  personality  and  phUosophy  have  been  and  al- 
ways must  be  vital  factors  in  my  life. 

In  considering  the  phase  of  Mr.  Bryan's  activities  assigned  me, 
his  "contribution  to  religion."  I  felt  it  necessary  to  first  attempt 
to  obtain  a  definite  conception  of  religion.  Langdon  Smith  In 
bis  great  poem   Evolution  says: 

There  came  a  time  In  the  law  of  life 
When  over  the  nursing  sod 
"^         The  shadows  broke  and  the  soul  awoke 
In  a  strange,  dim  dream  of  Ood. 

This  awareness  of  God.  the  mythical  dawning  of  which  the  poet 
pictured,  would.  I  think,  describe  Mr.  Bryan's  conception  of  religion. 
It  provided  the  foundation  for  every  structure  he  sought  to  estab- 
lish. Bryan's  ability  to  form  firm,  clearly  defined  opinions  con- 
cerning any  important  problem  confronting  him  undoubtedly  had 
Its  root  In  his  firmly  established  religious  convictions. 

He  realized  that  before  one  can  form  a  definite  opinion  concern- 
ing anything  he  must  have  a  definite  faith  concerning  ever3rthlng; 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  properly  place  a  part  of  anything  without 
some  conception  of  the  whole. 

Bryan  confronted  a  generation  demanding  knowledge;  a  gener- 
ation that,  admitting  the  Importance  of  doing  right,  failed  to 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  even  a  standard  of  right  without 
basing  it  on  some  faith  concerning  life's  realities. 

He  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  great  minds  and  great  hearts  be- 
coming helplessly  confused  as  they  sought  to  measure  the  tin- 
known  by  the  known,  as  they  attempted  to  retain  in  the  mind 
Of  man  consciousness  of  a  moral  imperative  requiring  the  use  of 


such  words  as  "ought"  and  "should,'   while  denying  the  necessity 
for  and  the  power  of  any  kind  of  fal;h. 

Mr.  Bryan  met  both  thoughtlessness  and  confusion  with  a  simple 
positive  declaration  of  faith  in  God,  In  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
Bible. 

An  appeal  in  the  name  of  science  has  tremendous  force  to  the 
enthroned  intellect  of  today;  and  when  in  the  name  of  science  the 
declaration  was  made.  "We  have  now  no  need  of  the  hyp>othesis  of 
Ood."  William  Jennings  Bryan  cauglit  the  menace  of  that  state- 
ment and  challenged  the  materialist  c  conception  of  the  universe 
with  emphatic  reiteration  of  his  fai' h.  the  Bible  faith,  that,  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavei  i  and  the  earth." 

The  dominant  thought  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  last  years 
was  to  make  sure  that  In  interpreting  God's  revelation  in  nature 
his  revelation  in  the  Bible  was  nol  blotted  out.  He  knew  the 
Christian  religion  rested  for  its  authority  upon  the  Bible;  that  to 
discredit  the  Bible  in  the  minds  of  n:  en  would  discredit  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  life  of  the  race. 

Materialism  was  not  slow  to  seize  u  x>n  the  conclusions  of  science 
and  carry  them  to  unwarranted  extre  nes.  Minds  that  rejected  the 
conception  of  an  omnipotent  God  \  'ere  perfectly  willing  to  bow 
before  an  all-powerftil  protoplasm,  [ntellects  that  reftised  to  see 
in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  were  eager  »  see  in  man  the  product  of 
self -created  mechanical  laws.  Brainii  that  scoffed  at  the  concep- 
tion of  divinity  in  humanity  readily  Imagined  a  Lincoln,  a  Shalce- 
speare.  a  Michelangelo,  a  Jesus  of  Nazj  j-eth  in  a  drop  of  protoplasmic 
matter. 

To  this  materialistic  philosophy  destroying  all  awareness  of 
God,  uprooting  all  religion,  William  Jennings  Bryan  flung  the 
gantlet  and.  mastered  by  his  faith,  entered  the  arena  bringing 
Into  dramatic  conflict  with  these  an  ogant  assumptions  of  science 
the  force  of  his  personality,  the  richness  of  his  experience,  the 
power  of  his  Intellect,  the  magnet  sm  of  his  oratory,  and  the 
Simplicity  of  his  religious  faith. 

Materialistic  philosophy  followed  1  he  theory  of  science  to  life's 
first  manifestation  in  protoplasmic  iiatter  and  then  leaping  over 
the  chasm  which  separates  organic  4nd  inorganic  matter  held  up 
this  microscopic  atom  and  cried  out  "Before  God  was,  I  am." 

William  Jennings  Bryan  walked  \^ith  science  as  it  claimed  to 
trace  life  to  that  atom  and  then  l^ridged  the  gulf  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  with  the  first  four  words  of  the  Book  h« 
loved,  "In  the  beginning.  God." 

Mx.  Bryan  sovight  no  conflict  between  religion  and  science.  He 
believed  there  must  be  absolute  htrmony  between  the  word  of 
God  and  the  works  of  God.  He  ww  not  concerned  with  those 
conclusions  of  science  which  accepted  evolution  as  a  progressive 
development.  Whether  or  not  It  was  scientifically  sound  did  not 
engage  his  serious  attention  so  lon| :  as  it  did  not  strike  at  the 
sotirce  of  creation  and  attempt  to  substitute  a  mc^ectile  for  a 
Maker. 

Mr.  Bryan  thought  of  the  universe  as  you  and  I  think  of  the 
coiistructlon  of  a  great  skyscraper.  ^  V^e  note  the  hundreds  of  men 
who  work  In  different  ways  at  diffen  nt  times  with  materials  from 
different  lands  and  with  various  ttols  and  we  watch  the  great 
edifice  assume  form  and  perfection  iinder  the  contributions  of  all 
those  htuidreds  of  laborers  each  of  whom  we  willingly  give  his 
mead  of  praise  and  gladly  acclaim  i  heir  united  achievement  but 
at  no  time  does  the  accumulated  b»  rvlces  of  the  army  of  tollers 
or  the  distinctive  contribution  of  m  individual  toller  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  or  detract  frcm  the  glory  of  the  architect. 

Mr.  Bryan  found  in  the  theory  of  a  progressive  development  of 
life  no  denial  of  the  divine  source  of  life.  In  whatever  degree 
the  theory  of  evolution  may  ultima  ;ely  be  found  true,  he  f otind 
in  it  but  a  method,  not  a  cause,  j  l  process,  not  a  producer.  A 
design  which  presupposed  a  designer,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the 
atheistic  science  which  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  God,  Bryan 
went  back  of  its  carefully  elaborated  theory  of  design  and  laid 
the  finger  of  faith  on  the  great  Desig  aer,  "In  the  Beginning.  God." 

The  divergent  expressions  of  individual  lives,  the  sometimes 
apparently  malignant  manifestation  i  of  animate  and  inanimate 
matter,  neither  misled  nor  confused  aim.  He  felt  that  the  blend- 
ing of  apparently  discordant  notes  from  individual  Instnunents 
of  an  orchestra  Into  a  volume  of  sou  Qd  that,  swelling,  and  sobbing 
from  a  hxindred  Instruments,  burst  into  the  triumphant  melody 
of  a  great  oratorio,  negatived  the  theory  of  accidental  harmony 
and  conclusively  demonstrated  the  <  xistcnce  of  a  great  composer. 

He  felt  that  if  it  be  true  that  man  is  but  the  finished  product 
of  a  process,  he  Is  by  that  very  fact  cut  off  from  the  process  and 
launched  into  the  realm  to  which  as  a  finished  product  he  Is 
adapted.  Jixst  as  a  great  vessel  bulldied  in  the  wharves  when  it  is 
the  finished  product  of  the  process  that  built  it  is  not  permitted 
to  rot  upon  the  beach  but  is  ci*  off  from  the  process  and 
launched  Into  that  new  realm  for 
process. 

It   Is   Impossible   to  estimate  the 
of  fundamentalism  as  it  is  sometit 
seed  of  his  sowing  has  hardly  beg 
early,  however,  to  note   the  fact  tl 
world,  those  who  are  devout  and  the 

tmit  of  opposition  to  arrogant  atheism.  He  demonstrated  that, 
while  religion  was  not  menaced,  the]  authority  of  science  was  en- 
dangered. It  became  clear  through  hjis  contribution  that  if  science 
should  willingly  permit  its  concluslans  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
atheistic  propaganda,  the  religious  inen  and  women  of  this  and 
other  Christian  nations  would  regret]  ully  but  unhesitatingly  aban- 
don Ephralm  to  his  idols.  There  wi]  1  be  no  releasing  of  Barrabas, 
xu)  crur.ifixion  of  Jesus  this  tima. 


^hich  it  was  prepared  by  the 

t^alue  of  Mr.  Bryan's  defense 
termed.  The  fruit  of  the 
to  mature.     It   is  not  too 

It  he  solidified  the  religious 
who  are  indifferent.  Into  a 
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Bryan  forced  Into  the  consciousness  of  the  scholarship  of  Amer- 
ica the  fact  that  to  humanity  with  its  heartaches.  Its  sins,  and  its 
longings,  Jehovah  Is  more  gratifying  than  geology,  Christ  is  more 
comforting  than  chemistry,  and  the  Bible  more  beneficent  than 
biology. 

"Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  by  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  standing  where  knowledge  ends,  where  faith  begins, 
we  sometimes  seem  to  sense  the  proximity  of  souls  set  free  from 
those  limitations.  For  those  of  us  who  loved  him.  the  passing  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  will  make  significant  the  words; 

"It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 
Across  to  that  strange  country,  the  beyond. 
And  yet  not  strange  for  it  has  come  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  most  fond. 
They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear. 
As  Journeying  friends  bring  distant  coimtries  near." 


Time  Clauses  in  Government  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1939 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES  BUILD- 
ING TRADES  COUNCIL 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  and  resolution  from  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Trades 

Council: 

Los  Angeus  Bxjn-DiNG   Trades  Cottnch., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  March  11,  1939. 
Hon.  Leland  M.  Foro, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Congressman  Pord  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  which  we  believe  is  self-explanatory. 

We  would  appreciate  your  full  cooperation  and  assistance  in  this 
matter  as  we  feel  sure  that  the  construction  industry  cannot  carry 
on  under  its  present  burden  and  will  eventually  be  torn  asunder 
with  wage  scales  and  standards  destroyed  because  of  the  partlaUy 
trained  men  who  have  been  used  and  given  so  much  protection 
on  W.  P.  A.  being  thrown  into  the  labor  market. 

It  appears  to  the  undersigned  and  the  council  that  instead  of 
curtailing  the  activities  of  W.  P.  A.,  they  are  broadening  so  much 
that  at  the  present  time  clauses  are  being  inserted  in  specifications 
on  governmental  contracts  which  have  been  won  by  private  con- 
tractors, providing  that  the  private  contractor  must  employ  all 
labor  from  W.  P.  A.  relief  rolls  which  in  this  partlctUar  district 
has  created  havoc  and  left  otu:  regvilarly  trained  building  trades- 
men walking  the  street  while  private  contractors  are  forced  to 
employ  incompetents  from  W.  P.  A.  reUef  rolls,  thereby  placing  a 
premium  on  relief  workers  to  the  exclusion  of  free.  Independent 
building  tradesmen  who  have  followed  the  construction  industry 
for  their  entire  life  and  it  is  the  only  business  they  have. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  us  your  full  support  in  this  matter 
and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Hagcthtt,  Secretary. 

After  receiving  a  report  from  Its  employment  and  orgtmlzlng 
conunittee,  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
CJouncil,  in  its  regular  meeting  held  on  liCarch  2.  1939,  instructed 
its  committee  and  officials  of  the  council  to  use  every  fair  and 
legal  means  in  their  power  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  proper 
officials  in  the  State  and  Nation  the  conditions  which  are  now 
existing  and  have  been  existing  because  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  this 
district. 

The  council  Is  convinced,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  steadUy  and  surely  causing  great  havoc 
and  injustice  in  the  building  and  construction  industry  due  to  its 
Interference  in  the  natural  functioning  of  the  Industry  and  Instead 
of  relieving  unemployment  as  it  was  originally  set  up  to  do  it  is,  by 
its  methods  and  because  it  is  doing  work  with  relief  labor  that  is 
normally  performed  by  the  Indtistry  itself  in  its  usual  ftmctlon. 
throwing  more  Independent  and  union  building  tradesmen  on 
relief  rolls  due  to  the  fact  that  various  governmental  subdivisions 
are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  to  themselves  by  hav- 
ing their  construction  projects  performed  by  W.  P.  A. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  W.  P.  A.  was  inducting 
thousands  of  workmen  into  the  building  and  construction  Industry 
and  there  training  them  to  become  building  tradesmen  in  every 
craft  in  the  Industry  and  glutting  the  market  which  is  already 
oversuppUed  with  building  tradesmen.  In  addition  to  being  sup- 
ported by  W.  P.  A,  these  partially  trained  mechanics  are  permitted 


to  work  on  private  Jobs  when  their  allotted  number  oC  hour*  are 
completed  with  W.  P.  A.  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  this 
department  to  prevent  its  clients  from  accepting  work  in  private 
employment  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  employed  on  W  P.  A. 
projects,  which  private  employment  is  taken  for  a  wage  scale  far 
less  than  is  paid  to  union  building  tradesmen  or  1b  recognized  aa 
prevailing  in  a  particular  district. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  great 
Injury  sustained  by  the  building  and  construction  Industry,  it  was 
regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  resolution  be 
adopted;  that  copies  be  sent  to  President  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  President  Mclnemey,  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department;  the  officers  of  all  State  councils 
and  federations;  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Whereas  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  In  the  methods 
pursued  by  W.  P.  A.  in  the  field  of  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  wherein  W.  P.  A.  is  setting  up  construction  projects  in 
direct  comjjetltion  to  those  engaged  In  the  Industry  and  on  which 
projects,  due  to  the  regtilatlon  provided,  it  is  practicaUy  impossible 
for  the  regular  building  trades  mechanics,  who  have  si>ent  their 
life  In  the  industry,  to  be  certified;  and 

"Whereas  the  W.  P.  A.  ia.  by  its  methods  of  operation,  training 
men  to  become  building  tradesmen  to  the  great  detriment  of 
those  already  engaged  In  that  industry,  which  Industry  Is  already 
glutted  with  a  surplus  of  mechanics  due  to  lack  of  private  con- 
struction work  and  curtailment  of  P.  W.  A.  activities:  and 

"Whereas  the  different  political  subdivisions  of  Government  Buch 
as  the  several  States,  counties,  cities,  and  townships  are  taking 
tinfair  advantage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  grants  to  do  construction  projects 
under  W.  P.  A.  conditions  when  such  construction  projects  would 
normally  be  done  by  the  contractor  engaged  In  the  industry  who 
would  employ  regular  and  properly  trained  building  and  construc- 
tion mechanics:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  our  beUef  that  the  W.  P.  A.,  through  Its  aforesaid 
activities,  is  greatly  retarding  the  recovery  of  the  building  trades 
Industry  and  by  this  said  slowing  up  of  the  second  largest  industry 
in  this  Nation,  Is  hindering  the  entire  business  recovery;  and 

"Whereas  W.  P.  A.  is  further  encroaching  on  private  initiative 
and  replacing  regularly  trained  building  trades  mechanics  by 
recently  inserting  in  War  Department  contracts  a  provision  that 
relief  labor  m\ist  be  employed,  thereby  placing  a  premium  on  men 
who  are  on  relief  and  who  are  not  building  tradesmen  to  the 
exclusion  of  regular  building  trades  mechanics  who  have  spent 
their  life  In  the  industry:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  President  of  the  United  SUtee 
and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  that  when  the  next  appro- 
priation for  W.  P.  A.  is  made,  that  it  specifically  specify  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  be  used  for  financing  any  building  or 
construction  projects  which  are  conmionljy  recognized  as  coming 
within  the  construction  field:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  all  construction  work  be  brotight  tmder  P.  W.  A. 
and  a  proper  appropriation  t>e  made  to  enlarge  the  activities  of 
P.  W.  A.;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  Ije  sent  to  all  officials 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Lal)or  and  the  building  trades 
department  as  well  as  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  this  State, 
urging  their  cooperation  in  the  above  resolution  to  prevent  fur- 
ther destruction  and  deterioration  of  the  buUding  and  construction 
Industry. 

"Unanimously  adopted  BCarch  2,  1939. 

"C.  J.  HAocBrrr,  Secretary." 


Exclusion  of  Aliens  From  W.  P.  A.  Rolls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1939 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  clarify  in  the  minds  of 
the  peojjle  the  term  "alien"  as  applied  to  those  persons  re- 
cently dropped  from  our  W.  P.  A  rolls.  I  think  we  should 
analyze  just  what  type  of  persons  they  really  are  and  then 
determine  just  what  our  responsibility  is  toward  them. 

If  by  the  term  "alien"  we  are  to  mean  the  man  or  woman 
who  attempts  to  incite  hatred  for  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  who  seeks  by  means  of  subversive  propaganda  or 
other  means  to  undermine  our  institutions,  or  to  be  anti- 
social in  any  manner  whatsoever,  I  say  this  type  of  person  or 
persons  should  be  deported,  after  charges  have  been  i>rovea 
against  them. 

But,  it  is  not  for  this  type  of  alien  that  I  wish  to  intercede 
today.    I  should  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
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women  who  came  to  America  from  Europe  to  find  the  same 
degree  of  freedom  and  economic  security  that  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  came  here  to  find.  You  know  all  of  us  are 
only  one  or  two  generations  removed  from  the  classification 
of  foreigner,  as  only  the  Indians  are  the  true  American 
stock.  These  men  and  women  have  come  to  us  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  Germany,  Italy.  Prance, 
Poland,  and  Austria;  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  and  all  of  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
When  we  needed  strong  men  to  build  our  industrial  life  20 
years  and  more  ago.  we  invited  and  welcomed  these  people 
here.  They  managed  to  secure  the  money  to  pay  their  way 
here  to  help  us  build  our  Nation  into  the  greatest  industrial 
country  on  earth.  Their  contribution  to  our  industries,  to 
our  mining,  and  to  our  farming  interests  is  boundless.  They 
went  Into  our  blast  furnaces,  into  our  production  lines, 
down  into  oiu"  mines,  and  in  many  ihstances  l)ecame  some  of 
our  finest  and  most  productive  larmers,  mechanics,  and 
minei-s. 

In  some  Instances.  It  may  have  been  true  that  these  people 
sent  some  money  back  to  their  respective  countries.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  the  general  rule.  Their  children  were 
reared  and  educated  here,  and  are  citizens  today.  These 
people  obtained  property,  they  paid  city,  county.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  the  same  as  everyone  else,  and  they  too  were 
victims  of  the  depression  In  which  thousands  of  persons  lost 
their  life  savings  and  their  homes.  With  their  life  savings 
gone,  and  having  reached  an  age  where  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain employment  in  Industry,  and  their  children  unable  to 
secure  employment  sufficient  to  sustain  them,  they  now  ask 
us  for  the  privilege  of  digging  sewers,  repairing  roads,  build- 
ing bridges,  and  other  forms  of  public  Improvements,  in 
order  that  they  may  earn  a  subsistence  wage  of  $15  a  week 
with  which  to  maintain  their  families. 

Some  say  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  deportation. 
Some  say  "away  with  them,  we  do  not  need  these  foreigners 
any  longer.  Deport  them.  We  will  permit  their  American- 
bom  children  to  remain,  but  the  'old  folks'  must  return  to 
the  country  from  which  they  came."  A  country,  by  the  way, 
that  they  have  not  seen  in  20  years  or  more,  and  to  which 
they  have  no  desire  to  return. 

My  colleagues,  these  people  do  not  want  charity.  They 
want^work  and  security,  as  do  native-born  Americans.  They 
have  earned  their  right  to  this  consideration  from  us.  Their 
only  sin  is  that  they  failed  to  become  American  citizens. 
Many  of  them  tried  to  become  citizens,  and  failed  in  the 
examinations  because  the  questions  asked  were  too  difficult 
to  answer.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  fear  that  takes 
possession  of  some  of  these  people  when  they  are  becoming 
naturalized  can  understand  what  has  hindered  many  of 
them  from  becoming  citizens,  llie  questions  asked  could 
not  be  answered  by  some  of  our  finest  citizens.  A  person's 
ability  to  answer  difficult  or  catch  questions  should  not  be  a 
criterion  or  yardstick  of  good  citizenship.  These  people  have 
shown  their  good  faith  and  eagerness,  in  most  instances,  to 
become  citizens  by  going  to  night  schools  where  they  are 
prepared  for  citizenship.  They  are  constantly  seeking 
pamphlets  and  literature  on  citizenship,  and  thousands  have 
already  secured  their  first  papers,  but  have  been  unable  to 
secure  their  final  papers. 

I  sincerely  hope,  my  colleagues,  you  will  appreciate  what 
I  am  attempting  to  portray  to  you.  The  man  I  am  fighting 
for  Is  the  one  who  has  made  his  healthy  contribution  to  the 
industrial  life  of  America,  who  has  mined  our  minerals  from 
the  bowels  of  our  earth,  and  who  has  worked  the  land  on 
our  farms.  It  is  always  labor  that  creates  wealth,  and  for 
this  contribution  on  their  part,  these  men  have  become  a  part 
of  us.  We  fed  them  to  our  industrial  machines,  we  drafted 
them  during  the  World  War — without  citizenship  papers  in 
many  cases — and  our  casualty  lists  show  thousands  of 
them  who  fell  at  the  front  fighting  for  these  United  States. 
Some  of  them  came  back  maimed.  To  those  who  retiUTied 
we  granted  citizenship  in  reward  for  their  services. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  condition  is  only  a  temporary  emer- 
gency, and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  cutting  these  people  off 
W.  P.  A.  is  not  economy  nor  is  deportation  a  sane  and  hu- 


mane solution.    There  must  be 
other  than  by  adding  to  the 
aim  is  to  alleviate  and  relieve 
fore,  let  us  admit  our  obligation 
these  various  nationalities  who 
help  us  build  this  country  into 
on  earth. 

Our  individual  States,  we 
time  of  coping  with  the  present 
be  fair  and  reopen  the  W.  P.  A. 

people. 

[Western 


another  way  to  economize 
s*m  of  human  misery.     Our 
Vant  and  suffering.    There- 
to the  men  and  women  of 
have  given  all  they  had  to 
t|ie  greatest  Industrial  nation 


rea  ize 


Hon.  Rudolph  G.  Tenerowicz, 

House  of  Representatives,  WashJ^nffton, 

Due  to  cur  critical   financial 
depression  and  recession  and  additionally 
of  aliens  from  W.  P.  A.  projects, 
our  welfare  rolls,  I  place  myself, 
on    record    as    approving    the 
W.  P.  A.  deficiency  appropriation, 
colleagues  to  do  all  In  helping  the 
task,  as  otherwise  undue  hardships 
conununlty. 


1  rnlon] 
DETiorr,  Mich..  March  13,  1939. 


D.  C: 

slthiatlon  brought  about  by  the 

due  to  recent  removal 

throwing  this  burden  on 

officials,  and  the  community 

s    request    for    a    second 

Ve  strongly  urge  you  and  your 

^resident  In  this  humanitarian 

and  misery  will  result  In  this 


th  ;reby 
cl  y 
Pres  Idenf! 


RxjDOLPH  G.  Tenerowicz 

House  Office  Buldi 
W.  P.  A.  today  discontinued  taking 
due  to  lack  of  funds.     Curtailment 
disaster    to    the    financial    situation 
financially  unable  to  care  for  these 
mon   Council  urges  one  hundred 
under   consideration   for 
requests  your  active  support. 


Philosophy  of  the  New  Dei  1,  or  Yesterday,  Today, 

and  TomDrrow 


EXTENSION  0] 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM 

OF  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Monday,  Mardfi 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM 
THE  HOUSE   OF 


REPRESENT  ATIVES 


are  not  capable  at  this 
emergency,  so  I  pray,  let  us 
rolls  in  order  to  assist  these 


Walter  Kanak, 
Mayor  of  t(ie  City  of  Hamtramck,  Mich, 

[Western  #^nion] 


DETRorr,  Mich.,  March  15,  1939. 


employables  from  welfare  rolls, 

of  W.  P.  A.  activity  will  bring 

in    Detroit.      City    of    Detroit 

aeople  on  relief.    Detroit  Com- 

t  fty  million  appropriation  now 

continuance   of  W.   P.    A.    activity    and 


]  ^ED  D.  Castator,  City  Cleric. 


REMARKS 


I.  SIROVICH 

VORK 

PRESENTATIVES 
20,  1939 


^R^VICH,  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN 
APRIL  24.   1934 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker^  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concessional  Record,  I  include 
the  following  sjjeech  which  I  delvered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  24,  1934:     | 

The  Speaker.  At  this  time  under'the  special  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (!4r.  Sibovich]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour.  I 

Mr.  SiROVTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mort  respectfully  request  that  In 
order  that  I  may  present  my  thoughts  In  orderly  sequence  I  be  not 
Interrupted  until  I  shall  have  finishjed  my  discussion.  I  shall  then 
be  glad  to  yield  for  questions  from  kny  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemet  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  day  is  March  4,  1933.  Thfc  hour  is  noon.  The  place  U  a 
pavilion  erected  over  the  east  stepslof  the  Capitol.  The  eyes  of  a 
crowd  of  50.000  persons  are  fixed  latently  on  2  men  standing  in 
the  forefront  of  a  large  group  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 

The  elder  man.  wearing  his  robes  |of  office,  is  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  Evan*  Hughes.  The  younger  man, 
about  to  be  inaugiirated  into  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  and  dis- 
posal of  the  American  people,  the  E»residency,  U  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

The  vast  crowd  Is  silent  as  the  C  lief  Justice  holds  out  an  open 
Bible  on  which  the  Incoming  PresK  ent  lays  his  hand.  The  Chief 
Justice  recites  the  momentous  oatli  of  ofBce  which  the  incoming 
President  rejjeats  after  him  in  a  clei  r  and  cult\ired  voice. 

As  the  last  words  are  said  the  gre  it  crowd,  almost  as  one  i>erson, 
broke  into  loud  cheers  and  applause  President  Roosevelt  b^an  to 
read  his  inaugural  address  and  this  (event,  long  awaited  as  the  key- 
note of  the  policy  of  the  new  adUiinistratlon,  was  given  earnest 
attention  by  aU.    The  President's  Mistorlc  words  on  tliat  occasion 
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were  his  desire  to  "do  first  things  first"  and  that  nhe  only  thing 
the  American  people  need  fear  Is  fear." 

The  immediate  result  over  the  Nation  might  be  summed  up  by 
the  statement  eo  often  made  In  the  next  few  days: 
Now  we  have  a  President  who  wlU  do  something. 
Optimistic  hope  succeeded  pessimistic  depression  in  the  public 
mind. 

For  4  years  the  American  people  had  manfvilly  stood  up  under  a 
condition  In  economics,  finance.  Industry,  agrlcxilture.  and  com- 
merce in  all  its  branches  that  was  astounding.  There  was  no  plan- 
ning ahead  In  economics.  In  finance  there  had  been  an  orgy  of 
flotation  and  speculation  In  bonds  and  stocks.  In  Industry  there 
were  18,000.000  men  Idle,  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  who  were 
drifting  about  the  country  unemployed,  helpless,  and  hopeless. 

Agriculture  had  become  overproductlve,  with  the  result  that  wheat 
was  a  glut  on  the  market,  while  men,  women,  and  children  in  cities 
were  without  bread.  Commerce  was  in  confusion.  The  railroads 
found  their  mainstay — the  hauling  of  freight — decreasing  and  pas- 
senger transit  dropping  steadily.  Banks  were  closing  by  the  thou- 
sands, tying  up  and  freezing  the  deposits  and  savings  of  the  people. 
Farms  and  homes  were  being  foreclosed  all  over  the  Nation.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  were  excessive  and  often  for  futilities.  Prohibition 
absorbed  countless  millions  of  appropriations  in  order  that  a  fanati- 
cal theory  might  be  enforced  on  our  people. 

Capltahsm  had  gone  mad  with  a  lust  for  power.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  money  and  resources  of  the  entire  Nation  was  held  by 
15  percent  of  the  people.  Many  highly  placed  executives  were  being 
paid  fabulous  salaries  and  commissions  running  individually  into 
millions  annually,  while  workmen  who  had  Jobs  were  being  grudg- 
ingly paid  a  bare  subsistence  or  starving  wage. 

Political  leaders  were  "taking  hopeful  views"  but  were  not  doing 
anything  to  produce  definite  resxilts  In  recovery.  Without  a  charted 
course,  no  reliable  compass,  and  no  captain,  the  ship  of  state  was 
drifting  like  a  dereUct  on  the  ocean  of  events. 

The  vicious  practices  of  frenaed  capitalism  In  the  issuance  and 
manipulation  of  alleged  "securities,"  as  exposed  by  Pecora  during 
the  investigation  of  stock  exchanges  and  banking  methods,  as- 
tounded the  average  citizen  beyond  all  measure.  It  was  "rule-or- 
ruin"  poUcy,  designed  for  the  greedy  benefit  at  a  favored  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  plundered  many. 

Gold  was  hoarded  in  sums  from  a  Jew  hundred  dollars  to  mil- 
lions and  great  amounts  of  gold  were  sent  out  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  for  "safety's"  sake,  as  If  American  gold  would 
be  any  safer  In  the  vaults  of  Europe,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe, 
than  it  would  be  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  in  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  banks. 

To  the  south,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
our  American  neighbor  nations  were  suspicious  of  the  policies  of 
the  United  States.  We  may  be  assured  that  these  stisplclons  were 
carefully  fostered  by  European  nations  which  were  and  are  Jealous 
of  our  great  country. 

American  marines  in  Nicaragua  and  In  Haiti  were  a  sotirce  of 
objection  to  the  larger  South  American  nations  as  well  as  to  the 
nations  on  which  they  were  blUeted.  This  objection  took  the 
form  of  continuous  and  emphatic  protest  from  our  Latin  neighbors. 
The  free  United  States  was  commonly  referred  to  among  them  as 
"the  Colossus  of  the  North." 

Continued  depression  in  agriculture  heavily  reduced  the  ptir- 
chaslng  power  of  fanners.  Since  the  40.000,000  farmers  could  not 
buy  the  products  of  Industry  the  purchasing  powers  of  Industrial 
workers  fell  off  and  for  4  years  these  two  conditions  continued  to 
act  and  react  on  each  other  in  a  lamentable  and  tragic  recipro- 
cation. 

The  people  of  our  country  lost  faith  in  the  administration  at 
Washington  and  its  reactionary  standstill  p)Olicy,  if  what  was  not 
done  can  be  called  a  "policy."  Our  people  became  distrustful  of 
all  financing  and  financiers.  When  billions  were  lent  to  banks, 
railroads,  life-insurance  companies,  and  other  financial  Institutions 
with  the  foolish  claim  that  prosperity  would  percolate  and  filter 
down  to  the  great  mass  of  people  from  the  top,  the  great  common 
sense  of  the  people  showed  them  that  such  an  economic  policy  was 
not  and  could  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  but  was  de- 
liberately designed  as  a  dole  for  the  advantage  of  the  privileged 
few. 

SmaU  groups  of  men  In  allied  and  Interlocked  banks  and  Indus- 
tries were  rapidly  absorbing  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  Light, 
heat,  and  power  companies,  public  utUltles,  public  service  of 
transport  were  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few,  and  the  utmost  was 
extorted  from  the  people  to  the  way  of  charges  to  pUe  up  profits. 
Alleged  securities,  sold  to  the  public  at  high  expansion  prices, 
were  bought  back  at  low  depression  prices.  They  were  salted  away 
for  the  so-caUed  long-haul  pending  the  time  when  another  boom 
market  coiUd  be  worked  up  and  these  same  securities  resold  at 
new  expansion  prices.  It  was  an  old  game.  This  plan  had  been 
worked  before.  It  had  always  been  effective.  Even  if  the  quota- 
tions of  these  securities  dropped  to  bottom  prices  on  the  stock 
exchange,   they  represented   ownership   and  control. 

AU  that  these  groups  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone,  and  so  the 
infamous  lalssez  falre  policy  of  other  days  became  supreme.  AU 
any  racketeer,  gunman,  burglar,  or  easy-money  man  wants  is  to 
be  let  alone.  But  as  It  is  the  business  of  the  jwlice  not  to  let  the 
criminal  alone,  so  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  not  to  let 
alone  this  unscrupulous  lalssez  falre  outfit. 

The  old  dealers  have  had  their  day,  and  the  way  they  dealt 
with  the  American  public  Is  shameful  In  Its  exhibition  erf  avarice 
and  greed.  No  application  of  social  Juttlce  to  the  people  ever  was 
discussed   at  secret   board   meetings.    Hie   American   consuming 


public  was  a  huge  oow,  they  thought,  to  ttim  the  grass  of  agrlcxil- 
ture.  Industry,  and  commerce  Into  rich,  thick  cream  of  profits 
for  those  who  controlled  the  pyastures.     [Applause] 

All  these  conditions  that  I  have  enumerated  occurred  prior  to 
March  4.  1933.  That  was  yesterday  that  I  have  outlined  to  you, 
but  today  there  Is  an  actual  New  Deal  abroad  In  the  land. 
Living  human  beings  and  human  rights  were  placed  above  non- 
living property,  and  alleged  property  rights  take  second  place  to 
human  rights.     [Applause.] 

It  has  been  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that,  at  every  crisis  In  its  history.  Providence  has  raised 
up  a  man  to  lead  the  way  out  of  depression  and  tribulation. 
Today  the  United  States  of  America  has  8\ich  a  man  In  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  who  combines  high  idealism  with  splendid  prac- 
ticality. [  Applause.  [  Presidrnt  Roosevelt  by  most  of  his  acts,  as 
well  as  his  words,  during  his  first  year  of  office  has  done  more  than 
restore  hope  for  the  present  and  future  in  the  American  people. 
He  has  given  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  country 
and  has  Instilled  a^in  the  national  courage  that  had  almost  dis- 
appeared between  November  1929  and  March  1933.     (Applause.) 

President  Roosevelt  acted  as  promptly  as  the  contingencies  of 
the  moment  demanded  and  as  he  had  told  the  American  people  he 
would  act.  Within  a  short  time  he  Issued  a  proclamation  prohibit- 
ing the  hoarding  or  exporting  of  gold  coin,  currency,  or  bullion, 
and  forbidding  all  banks  to  reopen  except  under  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  mlpht  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Congress  was  summoned  on  the  same  day  to  meet  in  special  sesslcm 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

There  was  need  for  this  prompt  action.  Public  distrust  of  banks 
spread  to  the  dollar.  Within  a  short  time  the  growing  confideno« 
of  the  American  people  toward  President  Roosevelt  manifested 
Itself  by  their  return  of  hoarded  money  to  banks.  Gold  came  out 
of  hiding,  and  the  panic  of  the  public,  so  far  as  preferring  geld 
In  hand  to  a  bank  account,  was  over. 

A  short  time  later  President  Roosevelt  placed  250.000  of  the  un- 
employed youth  In  our  Republic  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Coips, 
the  so-called  C.  C.  C. 

Soon  after  this  the  President,  through  congressional  enactment, 
created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  throtigh  which  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project  is  to  be  finished. 

This  tremendous  undertaking  provided  more  work  for  the  un- 
employed and  gave  cheap  power  for  the  development  of  that  great 
region  In  the  Middle  South. 

At  the  \irgent  solicitation  of  the  President  ot  the  United  States 
legislation  was  immediately  enacted  providing  for  relief  of  mnrt- 
gage'  distress  among  the  farmers  and  the  home  owners  of  the 
Nation.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  agencies  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
President  Roosevelt  was  leading  the  forces  of  unemployed  toward 
the  road  of  recovery. 

There  were  two  halves  to  the  sphere  of  action.  One  was  reform. 
The  other  was  recovery  of  prosperity.  But  recovery  of  prosperity 
without  reform  of  methods  that  had  led  to  the  debacle  of  1929.  after 
2  years  of  bocm.  would  only  again  lead  to  the  morass  through 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  floundered  for  4  years — 
4  years  of  terrible  depression  to  balance  2  years  erf  whcxapee  and 
hoop-la  speculation. 

The  sore  spot  in  the  body  politic  was  finance  and  financial  means 
and  methods.  The  farmers  had  overproduced;  so  had  industrial- 
ists. But  the  land  was  still  fertile  and  covild  produce  crops;  skUied 
worklngmcn  could  still  produce  machine  and  hand  products.  Fi- 
nance had  gone  viild.  It  had  to  be  put  In  a  strait  Jacket  and  con- 
trolled. The  only  institution  capable  of  controlling  finance  is  the 
National  Government. 

So  a  series  of  leeislative  acts  and  Executive  orders  were  put 
through.  The  Banklni?  Act  and  the  Securities  Act  were  passed  by 
O^ngress.  The  first  required  commercial  banks  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  security  affiliates  which  banks  had  established  in 
the  boom  days  for  the  purpote  of  selling  stocks  and  txjnds.  a 
method  of  doing  business  never  countenanced  by  good  banking 
ethics. 

The  functions  of  investment  selling  and  those  of  deposit  bank- 
ing were  dissociated  and  a  guaranty  of  deposits  up  to  $2,500  for 
each  deposit  account  in  National  and  State  banks  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  was  established. 

The  Securities  Act  was  modeled  on  the  British  Companies  Act  ot 
Parliament,  but  went  further  in  controUlng  and  in  penalizing  than 
the  English  act. 

Federal  supervision  was  established  oyer  the  sale  of  Investment 
securities,  and  purchasers  of  such  securities  were  protected  by  giving 
them  the  right  of  legal  action  In  case  of  omission  or  of  misrepre- 
sentation of  material  facts  by  the  issuers  and  sellers  of  securities. 
The  Sectirltles  Act  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  In  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Abandonment  of  the  gold  standard,  fixing  the  price  of  gold  from 
$20.67  an  oimce  to  $36  an  ounce,  followed.  Thus  the  dollar  was 
devaluated,  with  a  view  that  such  depreciation  would  be  followed 
by  higher  commodity  prices  for  goods  that  the  dollar  buys. 

The  chief  difficulty  In  escaping  from  the  depression  was  the 
tragedy  of  unemployment  because  of  the  maladjustment  prevailing 
between  the  prices  of  products  and  produce  and  the  load  of  private 
and  public  debt. 

In  a  few  quick  legislative  recommendations  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  Immediately  enacted  several  leg- 
islative enactments,  such  as  the  Agriculttiral  Act.  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Act.  the   National   Beoovery   Act,   the 
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Banking  Act,  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act,  and  the  Farm 

Credit  Act. 

No  previous  Congress  In  the  mstory  of  oiir  Republic  has  ever 
passed  such  a  series  of  legislative  acts  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  In  such  a  short  period  of  time.     (Applause) 

That  this  legislation  has  operated  for  the  welfare,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  Is  attested  by  the  pres- 
ent Improved  condition  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 

Under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  so-called  N.  R.  A.,  the 
major  Industries  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  90  percent, 
affecting  20,000,000  employees,  have  been  brought  under  codifica- 
tion. The  first  code  covering  the  cotton-textile  industry  was 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  9.  1933.  Between  this 
first  code  and  the  end  of  March  1934,  975  national  codes  have  been 
prepared,  of  which  362  national  codes  have  been  passed  to  approval 
by  the  President. 

Codes  of  Industry  to  the  number  of  478  have  been  prepared 
and  are  In  various  stages  of  development  leading  toward  Presiden- 
tial approval,  leaving  135  industrial  codes  "in  works"  and  under 
Initial  consideration.  All  of  these  codes  are  subject  to  revision, 
iinder  the  procedxire  that  has  been  followed.  If  they  are  found  to 
work  hardship  on  either  the  employers  or  employees  whom  they 
affect,  and  many  have  been  so  aniended. 

The  ideas  on  which  these  industrial  codes  are  based  are  three 
In  number.  First,  minimtim  wages  for  employees  to  increase  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  and  thereby  increase  the  purchasing  and 
consuming  j)ower  of  industrial  employees;  second,  maximum  hours 
that  employees  may  work  to  increase  the  number  of  employed 
and  spread  employment:  and,  third,  collective  bargaining  by  em- 
ployees through  their  own  organizations  to  thus  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  by  capital.  This  legislation  is  the  magna  carta 
of  labor.     It  is  their  emancipation  proclamation.     [Applatise.] 

Because  of  my  belief  In  the  principles  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  as  out- 
lined. I  voted  against  the  economy  bill  which  took  15  percent  of 
their  wages,  amounting  to  almost  tl90 .000.000,  from  over  1.000,000 
Government  employees.  I  felt  that  the  Government,  in  fairness, 
should  not  reduce  the  wages  and  the  consuming  power  of  Its  own 
employees  and  ask  industry  in  general  to  Increase  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees. I  objected  to  taking  away  and  reducing  the  pensions  and 
compensation  of  service-connected  and  disabled  American  soldiers 
who  fought  for  the  United  States  in  Europe  during  American  par- 
ticl{>atlon  in  the  World  War  or  who  were  under  military  command 
ready  to  go  overseas  when  called  to  the  colors.  My  vote  in  this 
case  has  since  been  approved  and  sustained  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  come  to  realize  that  I  was  right  in  my  negative  vote  on 
the  economy  bill,  and  have  by  congressional  act  and  vote  restored 
their  former  pensions. 

Congress  voted  an  appropriation  of  S3 .500 .000.000  for  the  Federal 
public  works  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  P.  W.  A.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  labor  with  employment  In  the  building  of  bridges, 
tunnels,  viaducts,  roads,  in  the  language  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act.  As  experience  proved  and  forethought  should  have  shown,  a 
long  course  of  preparation  of  plans,  examination  of  proposed  proj- 
ects, and  other  essential  technical  work  was  necessary  before  men 
could  be  put  to  actual  work,  outside  of  drafting,  surveying,  and 
specification  writing.  So  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Administration 
was  set  up  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  providing  work  to  C.  W.  A., 
as  It  became  known,  financing  came  through  a  series  of  transfers 
frcMn  other  emergency  administrations. 

It  is  my  point  of  view  that  while  the  spending  of  this  money  for 
emergency  relief  did  furnish  emergency  work  to  the  unemployed. 
In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  a  dole;  It  is  charity  covered  with  the  cloak 
of  emergency  employment. 

Doles  or  charity  are  not  what  the  American  workman  wants.  He 
wants  work,  real  work,  because  work  means  self-supporting  labor, 
and  self-supporting  labor  means  self-respecting  labor.     1  Applause] 

Self-supporting  and  self-respecting  labor  of  any  sort  means  good 
American  citizens.  [Applause.]  Charity  in  any  form  means  a 
treatment  of  the  symptoms  and  not  of  the  disease.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  cause.  The  present  situation  and  the  situation  of  the 
past  4  years  was  considered  by  many  Americans  as  evidence  of  the 
impending  collapse  of  the  capitalistic  system.  If  the  capitalistic 
system  cannot  cure  Its  own  Ills  and  bring  back  a  decent  prosperity 
for  all.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  bring  back 
decent,  self-respecting,  permanent  prosperity  by  means  that  will 
have  to  be  devised,  that  will  go  to  the  root  of  affairs,  and  not  merely 
trim  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  one  season.     [Applause.] 

Is  the  capitalistic  system  following  lines  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome?  You  remember  that  In  the  late  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  plebeian  populace  were  fed  and  entertained  by  panem  et  clr- 
censls — bread  and  the  circuses.  This  marked  the  ending  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  Many  Americans  contend  that  C.  W.  A.  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  American  Republic. 

Let  us  pause,  ponder,  and  deliberate  over  this  contention. 

A  few  months  ago  I  stood  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  In  Warsaw 
before  the  tomb  of  Henrlk  Sienklewlcz,  the  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished novelist  of  Poland,  the  author  of  the  great  novel  Quo  Vadls, 
which  means  "Whither  goest  thou?"  To  paraphrase  It  to  my 
present  purpose.  I  translate  Quo  Vadls  Into  Which  Road? 

Which  road  are  Americans  traveling? 

Dr.  William  A.  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  says  It  Is  by  a  secret  bypath  to 
communism. 

I  say.  "No." 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  characterlaed  It  as  the  road  to 
socialism. 

Again  I  say,  "No." 


its 
dictate  rshlp 


ethnoc  at 


let 
but 


Our  distinguished  colleague  the 
tends  that  Congress  has  abdicated 
made  our  Government  one  of 
symbolized  by  the  despotic 

No. 

Is   it  the   autocratic   dictatorship 
DoLfuss,  of  Austria? 

No. 

Is  it  the  absolute  dictatorship  of 
Russia? 

No. 

Is  It  the  road  trod  by  the  British 
wealth  of  Nations,   with   Its  pecul 
nations,  created  from  former 
practical  independence,  yield  only 
Crown? 

Again  I  say,  "No." 

Is  it  the  old.  smooth,  well-oiled, 
business  and  the  policy  of  laissez  fatre 

No. 

Is  it  the  road  of  democracy  as 
Wilson? 

Some  say  "yes"  and  some  say  "no 

Then  what  is  the  road  we  are 
of  democracy  as  conceived  and 
Republic?     Our  Conunander   In 
says  It  Is  the  road  of  the  New  Deal 
republic  that  will  bring  economic 
plness,  prosperity,  and  Justice  to 
(Applause.  ] 

That  there  may  be  no 
membership  of  this  House  that  I 
arylsm;    I   am  not   a   follower   of 
all  my  deliberations  and  actions  I 
blllty  and  order  In  government 
I  am  therefore  a  liberal  and 
Ideals.     [  Applause.  | 

Let  me  briefly  analyze  the  social, 
phies  and  practices  of  the  various 
enumerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  communis^ 
economic  administration  where  all 
be  public  Instead  of  private  property 
individual  capitalists  shall  be  the 
duction  and  distribution  shall  be 
to  speculation  and  competition, 
they  shall  be  regulated  in  conformity 
demand,  so  that  no  one  need  be 
illiterate,  or  poor.     Furthermore, 
munistlc  concentration  would  conle 
tion  of  nations  of  the  world  into 
mankind.     Concentration  of  all 
control  and  its  subsequent 
order.      Persuasion,    propaganda, 
revolution  by  force  are  the  means 
This  Is  communism  In  the  abstract 
an  attempted  return  to  the  metho<ls 
ing  up  into  original  units  of  nations 
all  mankind  to  a  common  level 
times  communism  Is  the 
munlsm  Is  an  extreme  form  of 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  formula 
presented  wherein  can  be  found 
of  the  United  States  Is  In  sjrmpath^ 
excoriate  the  Ideals  and  principles 
democratic  President  as  being  In 
Communistic  Party  of  the  world 

In  socialism  the  state  would 
political  entity  and  own,  control, 
duction  and  distribution.    The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  Socialist 
was  established  to  educate  the 
force   and    great   general   strikes 
manual  labor,  was  to  be  made  clas  i 
Into  militant  trade-tinions  as  well 
strongest  weapon  was  not,   In  th< 
general   strike  or  the  bullet   and 
ballot.     By  political  means  the 
of  production  and  distribution  fro^i 
for  the  present-day  ruled  classes; 
from   exploiting   classes   to   the 
originally  were  known  as 
the  Commune  of  Paris  In  1871,  and 
that   time    of   the   name    of 
changed  to  that  of  Social  DemocraJts 

The  great  past   prophets  of   social 
Frederick  Engels,  Ferdinand  La 
Bebel,  Jean  Jaures.  and  Karl 

No  fair-minded  man  In  this 
where  could  acctise  the  President 
devotee  of  socialism  as  I  have  Jtist 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  come  to  the 
the  executive,  legislative,  and 
ruthlessly   seized   through 
arrogant  Individual  and  fused  into 
government  is  called  "dlctat(»^hlp . 


lonorable  James  M.  Beck  con- 
constitutional  powers  and  has 
Is  it  the  type  of  dictator 
Adolf  Hitler,   of   Germany? 


iinpire  to  the  British  Common- 
organization  of  autonomous 
dominions  which,  while  establishing 
vo  luntary  allegiance  to  the  British 


dlsperi  ion 


bas<>d 
exploitation 


of   the    theocrat,    Adalbert 


proletariocrat  Stalin,  of  Soviet 


exclusive  road  dedicated  to  big 
,  or  let  us  alone? 

liullt  by  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 


t^ing  to  reach  the  Ideal  temple 

de  signed  by  the  founders  of  our 

Chief,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

hat  will  lead  us  to  a  remodeled 

SI  curlty,  equal  opportunity,  hap- 

tie  people  of  the  United  States, 

mlstindei-standlng,  let  me  state  to  the 

am  not  a  disciple  ■  of  reaction- 

1  iltraconservatism;    but   that    in 

have  uniformly  fought  for  sta- 

coi  ipled  with  progress  and  reform. 

progri  sslve  in  my  political  faith  and 

economic,  and  political  phlloso- 
forms  of  government  I  have 

>     Communism  pleads  for  an 

land  and  material  capital  shall 

where  the  state  and  not  the 

employers  of  labor;  where  pro- 

not  as  they  are  today,  subject 

throtigh  a  planned  economy 

with  the  laws  of  supply  and 

eft  Idle,  uncared  for,  ignorant, 

hrough  world   revolution   com- 

from  the  proposed  organlza- 

one  gigantic  confederation  of 

private  wealth  into  communistic 

to  labor  would  then  be  in 

4nd    m   the    end    violence    and 

proposed  to  attain  these  ends. 

In  the  concrete,  it  is  actually 

of  patrlarchial  days,  a  break- 

and  a  vague  plan  of  bringing 

on  manual  labor.    In  modem 

of  capital  by  labor.     Com- 


coUe  ctlvlsm. 


one 


ret  aln 


of  communism  that  I  have  Jtist 

iota  with  which  the  President 

It  is  a  shame  to  pillory  and 

of  our  liberal  and  progresiuve 

Record  with  the  program  of  the 

[Applause.] 

its  national  existence  as  a 

and  manage  all  means  of  pro- 

:iali8ts  claim  that   it  was   Iha 

arty  In  each  cotuitry  where  It 

politically.     Revolution  by 

originally   opposed.     Labor, 

conscious  and  to  be  organized 

as  Into  political  parties.     The 

Ideal  socialistic  program,  the 

jayonet  of  revolution,   but  the 

proposed  to  wrest  control 

the  present-day  nillng  classes 

to  shift  ownership  and  control 

e:^loited   classes.     The    Socialists 

'  but  after  suppression  of 

adoption  by  the  anarchists  of 

their   party    name    was 


misses 
^^ere 


Soc  allsts 


'Commu  aists 


comnjrunism. 


democracy  were  Karl  Marx, 
Salle,  William  Llebknecht,  August 
Kaut  ky. 

He  use  of  Representatives  or  else- 

)f  the  Umted  States  of  being  a 

outlined  It  to  you.     [Applause.] 

subject  of  dictatorship.    When 

Judicial  powers  of  government  are 

6tratage|m,   force,    or    revolution    by    an 

a  one-man  power  this  form  of 

'     In  Germany  Adolf  Hitler  ts 
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a  despotic  ethnocrat — a  racial  autocrat — where  only  the  pure  Aryan 
or  Teuton  can  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  nrunlfloence  of  the  state. 

Nazi-Ism  is  Hitlerism.  Originally  it  started  as  a  revolt  against 
the  rigorous  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  economic  tragedy 
that  the  German  people  had  to  contend  against.  Nazi-ism  has  be- 
come a  farce,  a  one-man  farce,  that  came  Into  being  with  Hitler 
and  will  pass  out  of  being  with  his  passing.  It  is  a  temporary  fever 
of  sadistic  emotionalism  besetting  the  German  people,  a  transitory 
stage  in  the  renationallsm  of  Germany,  which  the  good  eeaise  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  great  German  people  eventually  will  discard 
into  the  sewer  of  time.  Soiled  brown  shirts  can  never  be  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  lor  Goethe,  Wagner.  Kant,  and  Schiller.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  is  too  bed  that  the  swastika  was  adopted  to  the  debased 
use  it  has  been  put  as  the  emblem  of  Hitlerism.  The  swastika 
Is  a  geometrical  design  which  is  the  symbol  of  a  great  natural  truth 
known  to  some  deep  students,  but  it  can  never  mean  Hitlerism,  for 
its  Inference  and  scope  is  cosmic,  not  national. 

State  capitalism  instead  of  private  corporate  capitalism  finds  Its 
greatest  expression  and  operation  today  in  Germany,  where  it  Is  In 
full  control  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  German  people.  The 
state  and  not  mankind  is  the  doctrine — man  is  made  for  the  state, 
and  not  the  state  for  man.  This  doctrine  is  net  new.  In  one  form 
or  another  It  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  tyrants,  exemplified 
by  the  statement  attributed  to  Louis  XIV.  "L'Etat  c'est  moil": 
T  am  the  state!"  Tyrants  were  the  state  of  their  time  and  place. 
Hitler  symbolizes  the  state  of  Germany.  Hitlerism  and  the  Ger- 
man state  typify  the  combined  racial  tyranny  of  the  person  and  the 
state.    State  capitalism  is  the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  by  considering  a  comparison  between  despotic 
Hitlerl&m  government  with  that  of  the  human  program  of  our 
President  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

Democracy  Is  dead  in  Austria.  The  autocratic  dictatorship  of 
Dolfuss  has  succeeded  it.  State  capitalism  reigns  supreme.  The 
claim  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  to  rule  by  the  divine  right  of  kings 
has  been  tran.sferred  to  the  new  Austrian  State.  There  again  the 
state  is  supreme.  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  denied  to  the  individual.  The  bullet  has  supplanted  the 
ballot.  Liberty  and  freedom  are  a  myth  in  that  former  socialistic 
stronghold.  Instead  of  the  first  article  of  the  former  constitution, 
which  declared  that  Avistrla  Is  a  democratic  republic  and  that  Its 
laws  emanate  from  the  people,  the  first  article  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion Is  that  Austria  is  a  federal  state  and  its  laws  emanate  from 
God,  the  Almighty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge  the  assertion  that  there  is  the  remotest 
similarity  between  the  archonocrat  of  Austria.  Dolfuss,  and  the 
Democratic  President  of  our  Republic.     [  Applause.  [ 

It  Is  17  years  since.  In  the  midst  of  the  World  War.  social  revo- 
lution burst  out  In  Riissla.  I  shall  not  review  the  first  days  of 
this  gigantic  turn-over,  nor  the  conflicts  between  the  Bolshevlki.  the 
majority  party,  and  the  Menshevlkl.  the  minority  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  but  come  directly  to  Nicholas  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky, 
Russian  disciples  of  Karl  Marx.  Until  that  momentous  day  both 
bad  entertained  the  belief  of  the  other  social  democrats  the  world 
over  that  social  revolution  would  have  to  be  contemporary  and 
world-wide  to  be  successful.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  seized  their  his- 
toric hour  to  expropriate  the  lands  owned  by  the  crown  and  the 
nobles  and  to  allot  sections  of  this  seized  land  to  the  peasants  of 
Russia,  title,  however,  to  remain  with  the  social  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Out  of  this  action  grew  the  present  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  composed  of  seven  constituent  repubUcs,  or 
the  "Soviet."  as  It  ts  now  called.  Mines,  railways,  mills,  factories, 
and  workshops  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

A  planned  economy  was  thought  out  and  worked  out  and  a  5-year 
plan  was  put  Into  operation.  This  later  was  extended  to  an  addi- 
tional 5  years.  Planned  economy  was  the  base  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Under  this  system  crops  were  controlled  on  distributed  lands,  indus- 
trial development  and  operation  on  a  gigantic  scale  was  begun;  dis- 
covery and  export  of  materials  of  which  the  Russian  and  Siberian 
lands  had  a  nattiral  monopoly,  and  development  of  water  power,  rail, 
and  road  communication  were  encouraged;  rationing  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  was  Inatigurated;  huge  Initial  purchases  of  American  and 
other  machine r>'  were  made;  Lenin  was  practically  deified  after 
death;  all  resources  were  conscripted  to  the  state;  abandonment  of 
the  old  religion  was  decreed:  the  academic,  manual,  and  technical 
teaching  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  and  the  primary  and  common 
education  of  Illiterate  adults  was  started.  The  erection  of  huge 
housing  sjrstems  for  the  masses;  the  formation  and  spread  of  cloee 
Soviet  groups,  called  cells,  into  all  parts  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialistic  Republics  to  act  as  bonds  with  Moscow;  the  organization, 
training,  and  equipment  of  a  huge  army;  the  spread  towtu-d  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  Siberia  are  some  of  the  things  which  Stalin,  the 
successor  of  Lenin,  has  put  Into  operation  since  his  accession  to  the 
at)eolute  dictatorship  of  Russia  and  Siberia — a  dictatorship  such  as 
Peter  the  Great  or  any  of  the  subsequent  Romanoffs  never  conceived 
possible.  The  latest  development  of  sovletlsm  Is  the  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  by  the  United  States  of  America,  modified 
by  Insistence  that  no  American  credits  be  granted  the  Soviet  until 
the  old  Russian  Kerensky  debts  are  paid.  This  Is  the  sovletlsm  of 
today.  That  Is  social  democracy  as  it  has  been  developed  in  Russia 
and  Siberia. 

What  characteristic  of  political  sovletlsm  can  be  found  in  the 

program  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?    None!     [App-ause] 

Those  developments  and  utilizations  of  the  resources  of  the  vast 

Russian  country   which   have  proven  successful   have  really   been 

mAapteA  from  the  business  methods  of  other  countries.     The  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States  is  not  Indebted  to  RntBla,  but  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  Indebted  to  the  United  States  for  manj 
innovations  that  they  have  adopted  in  developing  their  country. 

Syndicalism  was  the  base  of  Mussolini's  Black  Shirts,  but  slnoe 
the  day  In  1922  that  U  Duce  marched  at  their  head  into  Rome  and 
took  possession  of  the  Italian  Government  that  fonn  of  govern- 
ment by  83mdicate8  of  workers'  unions  has  been  expanded  to  the 
present  fascism  and  has  been  so  modified  that  Mussolini  has  be- 
come the  Italian  Oovernment.  One  al»er  another  he  has  asstuned 
the  titles  of  the  departmental  chiefs  and  absorljed  their  duties  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  Italy.  Mussolini  transformed  Italy  Into  a  closely  united  nation, 
rescued  her  people  from  poverty,  restored  all  her  production  of 
materials  and  farming — nay.  raised  them  to  a  higher  plane  than 
they  had  ever  occupied.  Today  II  Duce  is  Italy  naore  than  Augustus 
ever  was  the  Roman  Empire  or  Napoleon  the  French  Empire.  Na- 
poleon won  great  battles  of  war:  Q  Duce  has  won  great  battles  c€ 
peace.  He,  too.  has  a  "long  haul"  plan — a  80-year  plan  for  Italy — 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  asserts  that  Italy  will  be  even  greater 
than  his  present  dream.  Italy  is  looking  to  the  sea  again.  She  la 
looking  toward  northern  Africa.  She  is  looking  toward  the  Danut>e 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Sixty  years  hence — what? 
We  are  familiar  with  Mussolini  the  man,  but  fascism,  the  system. 
Is  not  so  well  known. 

In  fascism  the  state  Is  absolute,  superior  to  individuals  or  groups. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  a  guiding  spirit  with  a  will  and  personality  and 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  nation.  In  fascism  the  individual 
is  deprived  of  Individual  hberty  and  freedom,  save  that  which  the 
state  wishes  to  give  him.  In  fascism  the  rulers  have  no  responsi- 
bility or  obligation  to  those  whom  they  rule.  They  make  the  law 
and  are  superior  to  the  law.  Hence  dictatorship  follows.  In  fas- 
cism the  law  Is  an  agent  of  pwwer.  but  dictatorship — authority — Is 
above  the  law.  In  Italy  the  dictator.  D  Duce  Mu-  sollnl.  is  the  state. 
Where  Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  situation  in  the 
Government  in  Italy  and  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?     Again  I  say  none.     [  Applause.  | 

Let  us  behold  the  great  British  Government.  It  is  no  longer  the 
British  Empire.  That  great  political  institution  has  ceased  to  be. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
There  we  find  a  union  of  free  and  Independent  nations  only  vowing 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  The  people  of  these  nations  con- 
trol their  own  domestic  and  extraterritorial  affiurs.  which  are 
beyond  the  pale  and  scope  of  the  King  and  the  British  Parliament. 
The  new  union  of  English-speaking  people  has  given  to  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  a  great  freedom  that  is  almost  equal  to 
complete  indejjendence.  Commonwealth  means  common  weal.  It 
was  the  common  welfare  of  the  people  In  the  various  sections  of 
the  British  Empire  that  has  been  the  stronghold  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Please  observe  the 
word  Is  "nations."  not  dominions. 

The  only  visible  economic  condition  that  we  find  present  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration  which  is  comparable  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  set-up  of  the  British  is  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  equivalent  to  the  British  dole  system  in 
camoufiage. 

Kemal  Pasha,  the  dictator  of  Turkey!  What  a  name  to  conjurt 
with!  Its  former  Sultans  would  not  recognize  Turkey  under  the 
present  regime.  The  removal  of  the  capital  from  its  historic  site 
on  the  Bosphorus — ^which  as  Byzantium  and  Constantinople  had 
been  the  capital  city  since  657  B.  C. — to  Angora,  in  Anatolia, 
shows  the  far-reaching  peaceful  revolution  to  which  the  Tiu-ka 
have  been  subjected.  The  liberation  of  women  from  Moslem  re- 
strictions; the  expansion  of  commerce;  the  education  of  the  young; 
the  liberalism  Introduced  by  Kemal  Pasha  under  the  strict  reign 
of  a  dictator,  as  well  as  many  other  changes,  have  created  and 
brought  forth  a  new  nation  with  new  Ideals,  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberalism  and  pirogressivelsm. 

That  Is  why  Turkey  is  growing  and  developing  under  the  benign 
Influence  of  occidental  civilization.  Surely  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  program  of  Kemal  Pasha  to  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Is  Indebted! 

Let  us  look  over  the  great  Republic  of  France.  The  French  tri- 
color still  reigns  supreme  as  the  symbol  of  united  people  that  are 
ready  to  live  for  their  country  In  time  of  peace  and  to  die  for  it. 
If  necessary,  in  time  of  war.  Prance  Is  still  a  republic,  despite 
outbreaks  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  which  cumulatively  became  so 
serious  as  to  Incite  riots  and  other  disturbances  that  resulted  in 
a  call  to  Gaston  Doumergue  to  come  from  retirement  to  assume 
the  presldencv  of  the  council  of  France 

His  recent  patriotic  appeal  to  the  French  saved  the  day.  Rioting 
ceased.  Peace  has  been  restored  and  the  risk  of  foreign  Invasion 
has  been  dissipated.  Surely  this  is  an  indication  of  the  wonderful 
stability  and  order  that  French  valor  and  courage  always  offer  on 
the  altar  of  their  Republic. 

What  is  there  in  the  program  of  modem  Prance  to  which  thla 
great  Republic  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  mx«t  pay  tribute? 
None.     [  Applause.  ] 

The  situation  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  Hungary,  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  the  Balkan  States  shows 
the  same  general  unrest.  Revolution  Is  in  the  air.  Discord,  dis- 
sension, strife,  and  dissatisfaction  with  our  modern  economic  con- 
dition seem  to  l>e  prevalent  everywhere.  Many  plans  have  been 
tried,  yet  no  permanent  solution  seems  to  be  visible  upon  the 
horizon. 

This  is  not  unusual  In  pontics,  but  is  unusual  in  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  affairs  in  Europe.  A  world-wide  social, 
economk;,  financial,  commercial,  capitalistic,  labor  war  Is  on.    Great 
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battles  are  being  fought  between  new  theories  and  established  prac- 
tices. The  Soviet  outlaws  the  accepted  Idea  of  Ood.  Its  followers 
seem  to  be  athelstlcally  Inclined.  The  Pascistl  restore  God  to  honor 
and  reverence.  Hitler  and  Dolfuss  substitute  the  state  for  Ood. 
Kemal  Pasha  knocks  the  shackles  of  Moslemism  from,  the  arms  of 
the  Turks  and  forbids  the  use  of  the  fez  for  prayers.  The  Oxford 
movement  spreads  In  England.  Agnosticism  seems  to  be  growing  In 
America,  Expediency  lias  supplanted  sincerity.  Opportunism  dis- 
cards rational  development.  Class  Is  not  only  against  class,  but 
subclasses  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  world  Is  at  peace 
offlclally,  but  there  Is  no  prtrnpect  for  peace  In  the  world.  Warfare, 
not  yet  of  bullets  and  bayonets,  or,  rather,  of  airplanes  and  poison 
gas,  but  of  economics,  commerce,  political  strategems,  and  the 
subtleties  of  diplomacy  Is  as  vigorous  and  as  vicious  as  It  had  ever 
been  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Laissez  falre  Is  the  wisdom  of  all  the  conservatives.  The  ad- 
herents of  this  principle  believe  that  the  state  should  not  interfere 
in  business,  nor  have  an3rthlng  to  do  in  the  quarrel  between  labor 
and  capital,  unless  propierty  rights  are  threatened  and  impaired. 
Its  sole  duty  is  to  protect  property  and  life.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  human  but  with  property  rights  and  is  deeply  anchored  in 
economic  individualism.  Its  slogan  Is,  "Get  It  and  keep  It."  But 
this  principle  Is  antiquated  and  can  no  longer  regulate  economic 
forces,  becavise  it  endangers  the  existence  of  orderly  government. 
[Applause]  Even  the  Iron  Chancelor,  Bismarck,  the  embodiment 
of  ultraconservatlsm.  recognized  the  danger  in  the  laissez  falre 
principle  and  embarked  u(>on  a  policy  of  economic  and  social  re- 
form to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  masses  for  the  authorities  oif 
the  state.  He  introduced  old-age  pensions,  social  Insiutince,  and 
all  forms  of  social  reforms,  and  made  the  state  supreme,  not  only 
In  matters  military  and  political  but  also  in  matters  economical 
and  social.  Within  one  generation  after  Bismarck's  death  all  the 
western  countries  began  to  emulate  this  example.  In  England  it 
was  Lloyd  George  who,  by  his  income-tax  and  social -reform  legis- 
lation, dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  laissez  falre  principle.  In  Prance 
It  was  WaldeCk-Rousseau  and  the  Socialists  Briand  and  Clemenceau 
who  first  followed  in  Bismarck's  oath. 

Today  only  China,  India,  and  the  United  States  are  still  addicted 
to  the  laissez  falre  principle.  The  world  historic  enterprise  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  consists  of  giving  up  this  antiquated  principle  of 
laissez  falre  In  lavor  of  a  more  modern,  more  advanced,  and  more 
humane  social  reformation  theory  of  state,  society,  and  government. 
(Applause.)  This  theory  reduced  to  its  shortest  formula  is:  The 
state  has  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  Interfere  with  eco- 
nomic forees  and  determine  their  course,  because  the  state  is  not 
only  the  watchman  but  also  the  dispenser  of  Jtistlce.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  not  only  to  protect  life  and  property  but  also  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and  downtrodden.  In  short,  the  state  Is  not 
only  a  source  of  power  but  must  also  be  a  source  of  economic  jvistice 
to  Its  people.     [Applause] 

In  abandoning  the  antiquated  principle  of  laissez  faire  President 
Roosevelt  has  not  abandoned  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
and  Wilson.  Democracy  itself  is  an  abstract  principle  and  unless 
Intelligently  applied  to  the  emergencies  of  experience  and  pragmatic 
life  remains  only  a  theory.  President  Roosevelt,  in  planning  and 
executing  his  New  Deal,  is  revitalizing  democracy  by  applying  it  to 
the  new  economic  realities.  Like  all  great  historical  enterprises  of 
this  sort.  It  requires  initiative  and  courage.  This  philosophy  has 
nothing  In  common  with  dictatorship.  [Applause]  That  the  New 
Deal  has  nothing  in  common  with  either  communism,  socialisni, 
and  fascism  can  clearly  be  seen  from  the  following  facts: 

Communism  appeals  squarely  to  reason  and  to  Intellect.  Com- 
munism is  purely  rationalistic  in  origin  and  motive  and  is  unemo- 
tional, or  free  from  all  tinges  of  emotionalism.  Hence  the  cold- 
blooded brutality  commiuilsm  displays  in  the  execution  of  Its  plans, 
because  emotions  do  not  influence  reason.  Communism  is  bom  of 
logic  to  the  exclusion  of  love.  Hence  its  affirmation  of  equality  and 
denial  of  freedom.  Emotionalism  originates  in  love  and  comes  from 
the  heart  Just  as  rationalism,  reason,  and  intellect  originate  in  hun- 
ger. There  Is  nothing  lovable  and  charming  about  communism. 
Behold  the  multiplicity  of  its  ptirges  and  the  merciless  destruction 
of  human  life  that  disagrees  with  Its  tenets.  It  is  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  severity  and  rigorism.  Communism,  both  of  the  mind  and 
of  nature,  is  something  artificial.  It  requires  a  dictatorship  to 
translate  It  Into  reality.  There  Is  freedom  in  nature,  but  there  \b 
no  equality  in  nattire.  Real  statesmanship  consists  of  fusion  and  a 
synthesis  between  freedom  found  In  nature  and  equality,  the 
product  of  the  civilized  mind. 

Communism  is  not  a  fusion  of  these  two  great  outstanding  fea- 
^tures  of  life— equality  and  flreedom — but  an  over  emphasis  of  the 
first,  equality,  at  the  expense  of  the  second,  freedom.    Since  com- 
munism denies  all  and  every  freedom  It  denies  an  Important  factor 
In  the  life  of  man  and  hence  has  a  perverse  element  In  its  make-up. 

But,  to  say  that  the  New  Deal  denies  freedom  Is  either  a  mis- 
Interpretation  or  a  falsehood.  What  the  New  De£d  attempts  to 
do  is  to  harmonize  and  to  bring  Into  cooperation  the  freedom  of 
nattire,  with  equality,  which  Is  the  product  of  the  civilized  mind 
to  fit  into  the  present  day  political  and  economic  realities.  That  Is 
the  principle  of  true  democracy.     [Applause.] 

While  the  principle  of  democracy  is  permanent  and  eternal.  Its 
forms  change  with  the  passing  of  time.  Democracy  in  ancient 
times  was  different  from  democracy  In  modern  times.  Nineteenth- 
century  democracy  Is  vastly  different  from  twentieth-century  de- 
mocracy because  economic  and  political  conditions  have  changed. 
To  harmonize  democracy  wltb  the  new  exigence  of  life  Is  the  motive 
power  of  tbe  New  Deal,  and  only  gross  mental  aberration  can 
misinterpret  It  as  an  attempt  to  plant  oonunvmism  In  America. 
(Applause.] 


Fascism,  whether  brown,  black,  green,  or  blue.  Is  a  revolt  against 
reason  in  politics  and  statesmanship,  and  Is  wholly  emotional  In 
character.  Its  display  of  color.  Its  appeal  to  the  senses  or  to  the 
blood,  its  bellicosity.  Its  whipping  the  masses  with  slogans,  and  Its 
opposition  to  all  rationalistic  methods  of  govenunent — like  parlla- 
mentlsm,  the  ballot,  free  press,  aad  so  forth — testify  best  to  the 
emotional  primacy  of  fascism.  1 

In  fascism  the  leader  is  the  state  and  the  source  of  law.  He 
creates  the  law.  He  Is  therefore  aiperlor  to  the  law.  To  himself 
he  takes  all  the  freedom;  to  his  subjects  he  grants  a  crumb  of 
liberty.  He  claims  to  be  the  fouiitaln  of  truth.  To  xiiphold  the 
freedom  of  the  leader  the  equality  of  man  must  be  destroyed,  for 
no  equality  originates  In  reason.  The  contempt  of  the  Fascists  few 
men  of  Intellect  by  burning  booksj  testifies  best  to  their  rebellion 
against  reason.  Just  as  the  Conunvmlsts  rule  with  an  Iron  hand 
because  of  the  exclusive  use  of  reaion,  so  do  the  Fascists  rule  with 
despotic  power,  because  of  the  excljslve  use  of  emotions.  It  Is  the 
emotional  basis  of  fascism  which  explains  best  the  sadistic  brutali- 
ties perpetrated  in  the  concentration  camps  In  Germany.  This 
denial  of  all  reason  on  the  part  ol  fascism  and  its  exhibited  con- 
tempt for  the  Intellect  makes  it  the  perfect  antithesis  to  com- 
munism. The  paradox  of  communism  and  fascism  consists  in  this: 
The  philosophy  of  communism  is  rfason;  the  philosophy  of  fascism 
Is  emotion.  Both,  In  practice,  lead  to  despotism  and  dictatorship 
in  government.  The  philosophy  df  true  democracy,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  more  realistic  than  either  communism  or  fascism,  is 
a  balanced  fusion  of  reason  and  emotion  In  government.  [Ap- 
plause] 

Democracy  recognizes  man  as  b<  th  a  rational  and  an  emotional 
being  who  must  be  treated  accor<  Ingly.  Conununlstlc  or  Fascist 
rule  Is  simple.  All  It  requires  Is  an  Iron  hand.  But  democracy 
Is  constantly  engaged  with  difficulties,  becavise  It  Is  always  striving 
to  adjust  and  harmonize  two  oppoi  ing  forces — reason  and  emotion. 
It  requires  true  statesmanship  to  Irlng  about  this  adjustment  and 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be  a  successf til  ruler  of  a 
democratic  coimtry. 

Such  a  ruler  Is  our  Presldett,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
[Applause.) 

The  topography  of  a  country  Is  conducive  to  either  communism 
or  individualism.  European  Russir  is  a  great  prairie.  At  one  time 
It  must  have  been  the  bed  of  a  great  ocean.  Upon  Its  steppes 
everywhere  the  poor  moujik,  or  psasant,  cultivates  the  soil.  The 
Russian  agrlcultviral  plain  cries  aloud  for  equality.  It  reflects 
itself  In  the  communistic  philoso  Jhy  that  is  found  today  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republl;8.  Therefore,  the  flat  plain  Is 
conducive  to  a  level  common  thouj  ht,  which  is  equality.  Wherever 
a  country  has  great  moimtain  n  nges  that  tower  In  their  mag- 
nificent beauty,  and  to  human  eyes  seem  to  defy  the  very  heavens, 
that  ruggedness  of  peak  after  peak  reflects  itself  In  the  rugged 
Individualism  of  the  person  who  11'  es  In  those  mountains.  In  such 
countries  as  Switzerland  and  ot  ler  countries  that  have  these 
mountain  ranges  communism  co  ild  never  exist.  Rugged  -  Indi- 
vidualism always  manifests  Itself  In  either  monarchlal  or  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government. 

In  countries  where  they  have  geat  forests  nature  reflects  Itself 
on  Individuals.  In  nature  freedom  exists.  Man  and  animal  can 
rove  from  place  to  place.  No  equality  exists.  The  strong  eat  or 
destroy  the  weak.  Therefore  a  ;reat  deal  of  cruelty  manifests 
itself.  This  cruelty  reflects  Itself  in  the  long  wars  that  such  na- 
tions usually  go  into.  They  nevi-r  know  when  they  are  beaten. 
That  is  why  Germany,  the  land  cf  great  forests,  has  had  the  40- 
year  war.  the  100-year  war,  and  the  recent  war  with  the  Allies, 
They  never  know  when  they  are  licked.  That  may  explain  the 
cruelty  of  present-day  rulers  of  G«  rmany  against  racial  minorities. 

Whenever  a  country  has  Jungles,  the  tooth  and  talon  law  pre- 
vails. India  being  the  land  of  Jul  gles,  reflects  the  laws  of  nature 
upon  the  people  who  live  there.  Class  hatred,  the  caste  system, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance  are  found  everywhere.  The  untouchables 
are  manifestations  of  the  contemj  t  In  which  one  group  of  human 
beings  holds  another. 

Those  who  live  in  the  foothills  (ind  In  the  Himalayas  reflect  the 
rugged  individualism  which  conquers  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
Jungle  life. 

Afghanistan,  being  a  great  mountain  region,  has  held  Its  own 
against  Great  Britain,  India,  and  Russia,  and  against  the  ancient 
Manchus  and  Mongols. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  gieat  mountain  ranges,  great  val- 
leys, and  great  plains.  In  the  mountain  sections  of  our  Republic 
communism  can  never  exist  because  of  the  Influence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  Rugged  indJ  viduallsm  will  and  must  prevail. 
The  hill  people  of  the  great  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
remained  Independent  and  Elizatethan  despite  the  development 
of  the  country  all  aroxmd  them.  During  the  American  Revolution 
the  mountain  citizenry  from  the  White,  Green,  and  Allegheny 
Mountain  Ranges  were  the  most  obdurate  fighters  for  our  colonial 
forebears  and  fought  a  most  valiant  and  courageous  battle. 

In  later  days  many  radical,  liberal,  and  progressive  movements 
of  our  Republic  have  usually  spring  from  the  Middle  West,  the 
great  Central  Plain  of  our  Repub  ic.  Greenbacklsm,  the  Popuilst 
movement,  silver  movement,  and  abolition  were  either  started  or 
developed  in  that  section.  Only  a  year  ago  In  one  of  oui  western 
prairie  States  a  Judge  and  sheriff  were  intimidated  by  a  group  of 
citizens  to  prevent  the  execution  o  the  law.  Law  and  order  finally 
prevailed. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  th^  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  these  were  group  movenients  animated  by  commtinlty  of 
thought  and  action.    Therefore  ccDamunism  Is  more  likely  to  pre- 
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vall  In  flat  lands.  The  mountain  regions  of  our  country,  whether 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  will  always  battle  for  democracy  and 
the  Individualism  that  It  represents. 

The  abuse  of  economic  freedom  by  certain  individuals  Is  past 
history.  It  is  the  record  of  yesterday  which,  in  terms  of  time,  is 
the  Immediate  past.  It  symbolized  the  freedom  of  unrestricted 
individualistic  materialism,  which  was  known  as  rugged  indi- 
vidualism or  capitalism. 

Another  school  of  economic  thlnken  believe  that  today,  which 
is  the  Immediate  present,  sees  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration 
ol  unrestricted  individualistic  matenallsm.  It  Is  the  road  which 
has  led  from  rugged  individualism  to  ragged  Individualism.  This 
school  believes  that  any  leader,  whether  he  be  Roosevelt.  Musso- 
lini, Hitler,  Dolfuss,  or  Stalin,  who  mostly  disintegrates  imre- 
Btricted  Individualistic  materialism  will  be  chiefly  exalted.  To 
many  observers  It  seems  that  It  Is  not  the  destiny  of  these  five 
men  to  play  other  than  necessary  transitory  roles  toward  a  future 
ultimate  system,  which  they  believe  is  neither  fascism  or  com- 
munism, but  which  some  day  will  be  known  as  'ninlversalism." 
By  unlversalism  this  school  of  economic  thinkers  mean  the  true 
fulfillment  of  Jefferson's  Illumined  declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.  Just  as  they  are  in  the  universe.  In  uni- 
versal law  and  principle  this  school  of  philosophic  thinkers  believe 
men  are  not  equal  physically,  not  equal  emotionally,  not  equal 
mentally,  but  equal  spiritually.  They  believe  in  splritxial  leaden, 
and  a  spiritual  government,  with  the  material  values  subservient 
to  them.  This  to  their  mind  is  but  the  recovery  of  the  past,  when 
ancient  Judea.  Egypt,  India,  and  Greece  had  the  same  form  of 
universal  government.  Therefore  they  contend  true  Americanism 
or  real  democracy  is  simply  the  ftilflllment  of  the  great  universal 
motto,  "B  plurlbus  unum."  which  means  one  frotn  many,  one 
government  from  all  governments,  one  corporation  from  all  cor- 
porations, one  religion  from  all  religions,  one  race  from  all  other 
races.  That  Is  what  they  interpret  as  the  democracy  of  Jefferson. 
Franklin,  and  Lincoln.  They  are  opposed  to  the  plutocracy  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  materialistic  American  leaders  who 
Inverted  the  spiritual  destiny  of  this  great  universal  country.  The 
disciples  of  unlversalism  see  tomorrow's  futiure  as  the  end  of  ma- 
terial competition  In  our  country  and  the  beginning  of  material 
cooperation.  This  Is  the  only  way  they  claim  they  can  destroy 
unrestricted  individualistic  materialism  which  is  capitalism.  They 
see  the  displacement  of  material  competition  with  material  co- 
operation and  the  establishment  of  economic  security  for  everyone 
that  Is  desirous  of  working  with  body  or  mind,  and  the  great  com- 
petition for  the  things  that  come  from  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
which  is  the  only  true  individualism  because  in  life  the  mind  is 
the  only  Individualist.  Tomorrow  or  the  near  or  distant  future 
they  contend,  will  bring  the  establishment  of  this  material  sectir- 
Ity,  by  material  cooperation.  Then  mankind  can  compete,  to 
become  greater  indivldtiallsts.  In  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
in  the  realm  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy. 

Vox  pc^uli,  vox  del.  The  voice  at  the  people  is  the  voice  of  Ood. 
This  they  believe  is  true  democracy — and  true  democracy  Is  theoc- 
racy. In  such  a  spirltxial  theocracy  the  spiritual  leaders  will  be 
the  mouthpieces  of  the  people  through  whom  the  voice  of  Ood 
makes  Itself  heard. 

Ancient  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  and  Judea  when  they  reached  their 
power  and  glory  were  theocratic — that  is,  democratic — for  their 
rulers  were  spiritual  rulers,  referred  to  as  priests  and  prophets,  rep- 
resentative of  the  universal  mind.  Unlversallsts  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  In  this  great  universal  country  men  and  women 
who  had  carried  on  and  are  carrying  on  their  universal  wcwrk.  One 
State  alone,  Massachusetts,  the  cradle  of  the  new  age.  gave  tis  great 
unlversallsts,  such  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Henry  Thoreau,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Margaret 
Fuller.  Wendell  Phlllipe,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  father  of 
the  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Holmes.  This  distinguished 
author  and  writer  once  said:  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
oh.  my  sotil."  Tbe  stately  mansion  that  they  would  erect  In  this 
country  today  Is  universal  In  its  dimensions  and  fulfilling  the 
dream  of  the  American  unlversallsts.  Thus  their  economic  philoso- 
phy Is  called  "unlversalism." 

These  people  stand  neither  with  the  nationalists  or  the  inter- 
nationalists, but  with  the  unlversallsts  of  history  who,  through 
their  present  leader,  David  Sturgis.  believed  that  the  universe  is 
the  model  for  all  governments  and  the  guide  for  all  people  every- 
where. 

The  rise  of  indivlduallBm  in  Europe  coincides  with  the  rediscovery 
of  atomism  In  the  sixteenth  centxiry.  The  atomistic  world  picture 
assumes  freely  moving  atoms  In  Infinite  space.  Tlie  scientists  of 
the  sixteenth  century  concluded  that,  as  the  macrocosmos  consists 
of  freely  moving  atoms,  of  free  units,  so  must  the  mlcrocosmos,  or 
social  cosmoe.  consist  of  freely  moving  social  atoms,  and  that  the 
social  atom,  the  Individual,  must  be  as  free  In  his  movements  as  is 
the  physical  atom. 

This  Is  the  philosophical  background  of  liberalism  and  Indi- 
vidualism. Its  contrast,  or  c^posite,  is  unlversalism,  the  philo- 
sophical background  of  which  consists  in  the  denial  of  atomism  erf 
every  other  individualistic  force  in  the  universe.  The  starting 
point  of  unlversalism  is  the  oneness  of  God,  the  universe,  nattire, 
man,  and  hiunanity. 

As  a  great  liberal  and  progressive.  President  Rooeevelt  would  like 
to  give  economic  security  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our 
Republic.  [Applause]  The  curtailment  of  economic  and  financial 
individualism  is  not  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy, but  Is  an  assurance  of  its  continuation  in  the  futtire. 
Without  this  curtailing  of  unbridled  financial  and  economic  indi- 
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viduallsm  the  future  of  American  democracj  would  have  become 
problematic  within  a  very  short  time. 

In  conformity  with  the  traditional  Ideal  of  democracy.  President 
Roosevelt  Is  now  engaged  In  restatement  of  American  democracy 
in  terms  of  present-day  political  and  economic  realities.  Thus  does 
President  Roosevelt  emerge  as  the  savior  and  redeemei  of  the  heri- 
tage created  by  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Wilson,      [Applause.) 

Just  as  the  modem  conception  of  government  Is  different  from 
the  paternalistic  order  of  things,  so  Is  modem  democracy  some- 
what different  from  the  democracy  of  yesterday.  Since  it  Is  no 
longer  the  function  of  the  state  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  watch- 
man, so  It  is  not  the  task  of  democracy  to  be  limited  to  the  ballot. 
Political  democracy  can  survive  only  when  it  is  economically 
orientated.  Economic  orientation  of  democracy  ts  claimed  by 
some  for  socialism,  but  socialism  is  still  abhorent  to  the  people 
of  our  Republic.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  socialism,  as  the 
symbol  for  Marxism,  according  to  its  disciples,  stands  for  col- 
lectivism as  oppKieed  to  free  Individualism  and  is  exemplified  by 
proposed  national  ownership  of  all  Industry,  utilities,  and  all  eco- 
nomic and  material  resources. 

Many  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  national  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  Industry,  utilities,  and  natural  resources.  What  are 
Muscle  Shoals.  Boulder  Dam.  the  national  forests,  and  other 
reservations  but  actualities  of  socialism?  What  are  ttoe  water, 
lij^t.  heat,  and  power  utilities  operated  by  the  cities  but  other 
examples  of  socialism? 

American  people  are  putting  into  practice  many  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Socialists.  Why  be  afraid  of  the  name  when  they 
stand  In  no  fear  of  the  thing  itself?  There  is  certainly  no  cause 
for  worry  for  our  Republic  so  long  as  the  city.  State,  and  National 
Governments  strive  to  bring  about  good  will  between  labor  and 
capital,  prevent  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  fac- 
tories, provide  constant  employment  for  able-bodied  men  at  saving 
wages,  and  take  care  of  their  citizens  in  their  old  age.  [Applause.] 
"Equal  and  exact  Jtistlce  for  all;  special  privileges  to  none."  Tbls 
motto  has  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Party,  and  under  this 
motto  America  demtmds  the  abolition  of  special  privileges  to 
favored  classes  and  equal  Jiistlce  to  all  wtM>  labor  for  their  liveli- 
hood, whether  by  mind  or  hand,  or  both.     [Applatise.] 

Men,  fearful  of  the  future,  cling  to  the  living  order  of  thinga, 
and  are  afraid  of  Innovation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
people  consider  the  changes  wrought  by  our  President  as  some- 
thing rev(^utlonary  in  character.  His  words  and  deeds  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  violation  of  the  two  great  documents  of  our  entire 
political  fabric,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  my  study  of  the  President's  program  I  can  find  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  hiunan  rights.  I  can  find  nothing 
that  sets  the  State  above  the  citizen.  I  can  find  nothing  that 
provides  establishment  of  a  dictatorship.  I  can  find  nothing  that 
provides  for  great  armies.  In  times  of  peace,  of  brown,  black,  blue, 
or  any  color  shirts.  I  can  find  nothing  that  provides  for  any 
symbol  of  hanuner  and  sickle,  of  battle-ax  bound  with  rods,  cf 
the  swastika,  nor  of  any  symbol  except  that  of  the  free  Ameri- 
can eagle  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  set  In  a  blue  vault,  one  for 
each  State  of  the  Union,  the  white  of  peace  and  the  red  of  cour- 
ageous hearts  that  had  bled  to  preserve  otn'  Republic.  [Applause.) 
Even  the  Blue  Eagle  Is  Intended  to  represent  an  eagle,  heraldic 
rather  than  acttial.  but  still  an  eagle. 

The  edifice  erected  on  the  specifications  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  ia  still  the  temple  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  still  the  ten^le  of  the  people.  It  is  still  the  temple  at 
"government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people", 
and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  ever  remain  thus.     [Applause.] 

The  additions  made  in  the  past  by  those  who  misread  the  speci- 
fications must  be  removed,  and  like  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  edifice  restored  to  Its  original  simplicity  and  beauty. 
New  architects  have  been  called  to  the  work.  Some  people  call 
them  the  "brain  trust."  New  workmen  must  build  what  they 
plan,  and  the  edifice  must  be  restored  to  Its  original  lines.  It 
must  not  have  Russian  Iron,  German  paint,  Italian  marble,  Brit- 
ish oak.  French  decoration,  or  anything  but  American  materiaL 
[  Applause.  ] 

The  original  temple  of  democracy  was  built  In  a  hand  age;  the 
restoration  will  be  completed  In  a  machine  age.  but  the  object  of 
the  restoration  Is  to  bring  about  the  greatest  welfare  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people  and  to  reopen  the  temple  doors  to  those  who 
seek  the  "pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness",  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence.  (Applause.] 
••Quo  vadls"? 

Whither  the  road  to  the  future? 

I  propose  that  we  take  the  path  of  planned  economy  along  the 
course  of  which  there  are  10  guldepcwts. 

First.  To  freeze  mlnlmiun  wages  below  which  i»o  human  being 
should  be  permitted  to  be  exploited.  To  have  nuuclmura  hours  so 
that  work  could  be  divided  between  those  that  are  unemployed. 
And  to  abolish  child  labor  wherever  It  may  be  foimd.  In  mills, 
mines,  looms,  and  factories,  so  that  children  can  be  In  the  temples 
of  schoolhouses  and  not  be  exploited  on  the  altar  at  mammon. 

Second.  To  continue  and  make  a  permanent  pjart  of  our  instltu* 
tlon  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  To  enlarge  Its  func- 
tions so  that  loans  may  be  made  to  small  as  well  as  to  the  larg* 
corporations  and  tmslness  people,  to  employ  the  army  of  uneme 
ployed  to  make  them  self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 

Third.  To  jilace  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  Industry  by  extend- 
ing loans  and  credit  to  Independent  farmers  and  especially  to  the 
present  transient  tenant  and  crop  farmers  to  give  them  i>ermanent 
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tenure  of  the  land  they  cultivate  and  also  protect  them  In  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world  by  giving  them  an  equalization  fee 
or  debenture  to  put  them  on  a  parity  with  industry  and  protect 
agriculture  against  International  price  cutting.      [Applause.] 

i^3urth.  Planned,  systematized,  and  correlated  development  on  a 
national  scale  of  all  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 
There  Is  to  be  no  building  of  railroads,  airways,  highways,  or 
development  of  water  courses,  or  means  of  conununicatlon  such  as 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  without  approval  of  this  planning 
board. 

Fifth.  The  encouragement  of  foreign  trade  by  the  establishment 
of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant  marine  by  fa- 
voring American  ocean  freighters  through  subsidies  and  other 
similar  means. 

Sixth.  The  strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a  view  of  eliminating  unfair  trade 
and  business  prices,  unfair  competition,  and  pxirchase  of  goods 
dump>ed  on  the  market  through  fraudulent  bankruptcies. 

Seventh.  The  guaranty  of  bank  deposits  and  enactment  of  a  uni- 
form banking  law  through  Government  control.  The  encourage- 
ment of  savings  accounts  with  the  Government,  either  in  postal 
savings  or  with  the  Treasury,  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest,  with 
the  entire  resotirces  of  the  United  States  as  secvirity.     |  Applause.  ] 

Eighth.  The  national  ownership  and  operation  of  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  public  utilities,  which  are  essential  to  the  life  of 
every  human  being  in  every  home  of  our  coiintry,  and  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  which  represent  the  arteries 
and  nerves  of  our  great  Republic. 

Ninth.  National  and  International  blmetallsm,  and  the  use  of 
both  metals,  in  adjusted  proportions,  as  a  basis  for  currency.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Tenth.  The  national  ownership  of  all  mimltlons  of  war  and 
armor-producing  plants,  with  the  trade  In  mimltlons  and  firearms, 
explosives,  and  war  gases,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  limited  to 
the  Federal  Government,  States,  and  municipalities.      [Applause.] 

We  in  the  United  States  are  molding  the  civilization  of  the  future. 
In  the  short  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  pioneers  of  our 
country,  animated  by  courage,  by  fortitude  and  bravery,  and  in- 
spired by  Ideals,  have  converted  a  wilderness  Into  a  great  nation. 
"Associated  with  them  In  this  gigantic  achievement  have  been  other 
liberty- loving  men  and  women  who  have  given  up  their  old  herit- 
age, forsook  what  they  held  near  and  dear,  and  have  come  to  this 
new  land  seeking  liberty  and  Justice  and  bringing  with  them  the 
will  and  capacity  to  work.  In  the  great  jruclble  of  American  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  these  two  elements  are  fusing  Into  a  new 
national  alloy,  which,  like  the  aUoys  of  modern  metallurgy,  will 
possess  qualities  beyond  the  capacities  of  any  of  the  original  ele- 
ments.    [Applaiise] 

I  have  briefly  outlined  before,  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
today's  governments  In  Europe.  Each  form  of  government  has 
originated  either  through  the  collective  will  of  the  people  or  has 
been  forced  upon  the  people  by  organized  force,  substituting  might 
for  right. 

In  our  own  covmtry  we  have  achieved  a  x>olltlcal  union  that 
has  withstood  the  test  of  armed  invasion,  civil  war.  foreign  wars, 
the  World  War,  and  attacks  of  undermining  forces  alien  to  Amer- 
ican spirit.  Ours  Is  still — and  pray  God  it  may  ever  be — a  great 
democracy  In  which  vox  popull;  vox  Dei — ^the  voice  of  the  people 
Is  the  voice  of  God.      [Applause.] 

The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  the  "chosen  people." 
The  rulers  of  Europe  today  have  appropriated  and  altered  this 
phrase.  Thus  we  find  that  Italy  Is  the  "chosen  state:"  Rvissla, 
the  "chosen  class:'*  and  Germany,  the  "chosen  race."  But  superior 
to  all  these  Is  our  United  States,  for  ours  is  the  "chosen  nation," 
chosen  by  people  from  all  over  the  world  who  came  to  o\ir  shores, 
where  rule  Is  not  by  race,  nor  class,  nor  creed,  nor  color,  but  in 
which  human  beings  can  realize  for  themselves  the  highest  aspira- 
tions that  can  be  found  In  life.     [Applause.] 

Under  the  liberty  and  freedom  which  our  Republic  grants  to 
body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  from  all  these  diversified  national 
elements  among  us.  will  ultimately  be  developed  one  group  superior 
to  all — the  E  pluribus  unum  of  America,  symbolic  of  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one.     [Applause.] 

This  great  American  group  will  carry  on  its  constant  faith  in 
their  Nation,  founded  in  the  struggles  and  the  traditions  of  the 
past:  glory  in  Its  peaceful  triumphs  and  conquests  of  the  present, 
and  shine  resplendent  In  the  hope  and  confidence  of  its  tre- 
mendous future.     [Applause.) 

Imbedded  In  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  p«ople  will  be  the  two 
great  mottoes — "E  pluribus  unum"  and  "In  God  We  Trust" — 
the  glorious  s3rmbols  of  America  of  yesterday,  of  America  of  today, 
and  of  America  of  tomorrow.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  pleased  at  this  time  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  any  Member  is  desirous  of  propounding  to  me. 

Mr.  Kelixb.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Keller.  I  observed  that  in  referring  to  the  accomplishments 
under  Bismarck  in  Germany  the  gentleman  left  out  old-age 
pensions.     Was  not  that  enacted  under  his  regime? 

Mr.  SnovicH.  I  included  that.  I  am  very  glad  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  brovight  that  up.  because  every  bit 
of  social  legislation  that  we  find  in  our  own  country  was  first 
enacted  by  the  archreactionary,  the  xUtraconservative,  Iron  Chan- 
oel(9  ptaxnarck,  in  1881.     And  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 


my  good  friend  Tom  Blanton  as  a   iberal  Democrat  stand  In  oppo- 
sition this  morning  to  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions. 

Mr.  BoTLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tie  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

fix.  SmoviCH.  I  jrield. 

Mr.  BoTLAN.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon  his  very  able 
speech.  I  am  sure  It  proved  very  Informative  to  the  House.  The 
gentleman  believes,  does  he  not.  thi  it  the  policies  he  has  enunciated 
as  the  policies  of  today  are  the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing? 
These  principles  and  policies  are  I  ased  upon  Justice  and  equality 
and  are  in  accordance  with  the  ter  ets  proposed  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  am  very  glad  tiat  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Boylan,  asked  that  question.  What  I  wanted 
to  bring  out  is  that  the  philosophy  of  the  principles  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  are  symbolic  of  the  old  principles  of  democracy.  They 
are  the  same  as  those  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Thomas  Payne.  Tie  only  difference  is  the  form, 
because  democracy  is  eternal  In  Ita  principle,  and  Its  form  changes 
as  the  years  come  and  go.  Just  the  same  as  clothing.  The  shape 
and  design  of  clothing  of  1934  ii  different  than  the  shape  and 
design  of  clothing  that  was  worn  n  the  days  of  our  mothers  and 
fathers.  Still  the  cloth  Is  the  sams.  President  Roosevelt  is  trying 
to  orientate  the  democracy  of  tofay  to  fit  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  that  confront  us  in  order  to  gfive  to  every 
man  and  woman  of  our  Republic  economic  security  and  enable 
them  to  compete  for  the  mental  ai  id  spiritual  opportunities  In  life 
that  will  ennoble  mankind.  This  s  the  philosophy  that  underlies 
the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  D.  Roose  ?elt. 

Mr.  DtTNN.  Will  the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dttnn.  Will  the  gentleman  ;  )lease  explain  how  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  a  depression  when  practically  every  factory  in  the 
United  States  has  what  they  call  un  age  limit?  In  other  words,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee.  When  we  were  discussing 
the  5-day  6-hour  bill,  which  I  ho^e  will  be  passed  at  this  session, 
practically  every  man  that  appeared  before  us,  who  was  the  head 
of  an  industry,  maintained  that  4hey  had  an  age  limit.  I  etsked 
every  one  of  them,  What  is  your  age  limit?  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  practically  every  one  of  them  stated  between  40  and  45 
years  of  age.  If  the  United  Stalies  Government  is  not  going  to 
provide  old-age  pensions  and  une;  nplo3rment  insurance  and  all  of 
our  industries  have  an  age  limit,  preventing  men  and  women 
from  getting  a  Job  when  they  attain  the  age  of  40  or  45  years,  how 
are  we  going  to  get  out  of  the  depression? 

Mr.  SiKovicH.  In  answer  to  m  r  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Donn],  who  his  loyally  and  consistently  sup- 
ported labor  legislation  in  this  I  ouse,  permit  me  to  advise  him 
that  at  the  present  time  in  this  mechanistic  age  the  slogan  or 
shibboleth  of  modem  Indvistry  se;ms  to  be,  "Equal  opportunities 
for  all  with  the  exception  of  tho«;  past  the  age  of  40." 

It  is  a  tragic  indictment  of  the  civilization  of  our  machine 
age  that  men  past  the  age  of  40  are  being  relegated  to  the  scrap 
heap.  However,  the  5-day  week  rnd  the  6-hour  day,  with  which 
I  am  In  thorough  sympathy  and  accord,  wotild  be  instrvunental 
in  dividing  the  work  so  that  all  a'  our  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
work  could  be  employed. 

The  profit  motive  which  Is  being  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  in  industry  should  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  unemployed.  Competition  for  individual  materladism 
should  be  supplanted  with  cooperation,  making  it  possible  to  have 
economic  secvirity  for  every  manj  and  woman  who  is  willing  to 
work  to  earn  his  daily  sustenan(  e.  Since  labor  is  the  producer 
of  capital  and  wealth  It  should  be  entitled  to  a  fairer  share  In  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  it  creates.  When  men  and  women  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  50  or  60  and  aie  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the 
qiiarrles  of  industry,  commerce,  j  nd  agrlctiltvire  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  In  cooperation  with  the  States  of  the  Union, 
should  have  old-age  pension  la'vs  which  would  |}enslon  every 
worker,  every  father  and  mother  who  have  contributed  their  aU 
upon  the  altar  of  Industry,  to  b;  provided  for  In  their  old  age. 
If  It  is  patriotic  to  pension  every  i>oldier  who  is  ready  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  war  that  his  country  might 
endvire,  it  is  Just  as  noble,  Just  as  humane.  Just  as  patriotic  to 
pension  through  old-age  pensions  the  worker,  the  toiler  and 
laiborer,  including  helpless  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  dependent 
upon  charity  for  having  given  of  their  lives,  health,  and  strength 
to  make  our  country  great,  glorioiis,  and  prosperous.  [Applavise.] 
In  1927  I  spoke  for  1  hour  upoD  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions. 
That  bill  has  become  the  model  f  w  all  other  bills  that  have  since 
been  introduced  upon  the  subjecl  .  The  speech  that  I  then  made 
made  a  most  profound  impressli  in  upon  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
When  he  became  Governor  of  the  jreat  State  of  New  York  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  that  it  inspired  him  ti  >  appoint  a  commission  to  Inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  old-age  penslpns,  and  through  his  cooperation 
and  magnificent  effort  an  old-age  pension  law  was  written  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Old-age  pension  is 
now  operating  in  almost  14  States  of  the  Union.  Old-age  pensions 
are  found  In  every  civilized  country  of  the  world  with  the  excep- 
tion of  China.  India,  and  the  United  States.  I  am  appealing  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  to 
sion  act  before  China  and  India 
Nation  of  the  world,  still  In  the 


help  us  secure  an  old-age  pen- 
leave  this,  the  greatest  civilized 
backgroimd  for  having  failed  to 


do  Justice  to  those  who  have  ap  >ealed  for  aid  in  their  declining 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  28  nations  of  tlte  world  we  have  the  compulsory 
con^lbutory  form  of  old-age  pens  ons.  In  wlilch  the  state,  the  em- 
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ployer,  and  the  employee  contribute  an  equal  percentage  for  an 
old-age  pension  ftind.  "  This  usually  amoimts  to  about  3  percent 
of  the  salary  of  the  employee,  a  like  sum  being  contributed  by  the 
nation  and  by  the  employer.     Second,  the  voluntary  contributory 
form  of  old-age  pension,  which  is  found  in  10  different  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  the  state  Jtist  grants  old-age  pensions  to  men  and 
women  who  have  grown  old  and  feeble  in  the  service  of  agriculture 
and  industry.    The  workingmen  do  not  have  to  contribute  to  any 
old-age  pension  fund^   The  state  provides  fw  it  alone.    Third,  there 
Is  the  old-age  savings  fund,  as  found  in  Japan,  in  which  the  nation 
matches  the  savings  of  the  workingman  and  provides  for  him  when 
he  Is  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  qtiarries  of  Industry. 
Mr.  Mead.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Mead.  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  splendid  statement 
the  gentleman  is  making,  and  I  agree  with  his  statement  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  carrying  forward  the  principles  of  true  democracy. 
1  would  hke  to  have   my  distinguished   colleague  explain  to  the 
House,  as  I  know  he  can.  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  is  meet- 
ing with  the  same  opposition  that  the  reforms  advocated  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  met  with  in  their  day:  that  he  is  meeting  with  the 
same    (^position    that    the    sq\iare-deal    program    advocated    by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  met;   that  the  new-freedom  movement  advo- 
cated by  Woodrow  Wilson  met:  and  that  that  opposition.  Torylike, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  reactionary  days  of  early  history,  is  ready 
and  willing  to  step  in  In  strong  opposition.    We  see  their  opposition 
to  the  stock-market  control,  and  yet  they  forget  the  InsuUs  and  the 
Kruegers.     We  find  their  opposition  to  the  Securities  Act,  to  the 
Wagner  Dispute  Act.  and  we  find  partisan  debate  even  In  the  matter 
ol  the  air-mail  cancelations.     Much  of  this,  in  my  Judgment,  is  an 
organized  effort  to  defeat  the  progressive  reform  advocated  by  the 
New  Deal  and  sponsored  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  SiBOvicH.  My  distinguished  friend  has  asked  a  very  pointed 
question,  but  the  question  is  age  old  in  Its  conflict. 

If  the  gentleman  is  conversant  with  the  Bible,  he  will  note  the 
same  battle  being  waged  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees 
In  Biblical  times.  You  will  find  the  same  controversy  between  the 
hol-arlBtol  and  the  hol-poUol  in  Greece.  You  will  observe  the  same 
discord  dissension,  and  disagreement  between  the  Roman  patricians 
and  plebeians.  In  medieval  times  the  same  conflict  was  waged  be- 
tween the  barons,  lords,  and  dukes,  and  the  serfs.  In  those  days 
the  serfs  had  economic  security,  but  they  had  no  liberty  or  free- 
dom Today  the  modern  workingmen  have  liberty  and  freedom,  but 
have  no  economic  security.  To  digress  further,  please  observe  that 
In  the  parliamentary  constitutional  form  of  Great  Britain's  Govern- 
ment the  struggle  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  and  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  has  always  persisted.  In  this  the  Sev- 
enty-third Congress  of  the  United  States  you  can  see  the  same  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  reactionary  element  which  is  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  amongst  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
the  liberals  and  progressives  foimd  in  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  ranks. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
was  one  of  his  early  and  first  supporters  as  a  Presidential  possi- 
bility, yet  I  have  never  voted  for  a  gag  rule  and  I  have  never  voted 
for  a  measure  because  the  President  wanted  it.  I  voted  for  every 
measure  of  Frankim  D.  Roosevelt  when  I  believed  it  was  a  liberal 
and  a  progressive  measure  designed  to  bring  about  the  reforms  that 
we  have  l)een  speaking  about.     jApplatise.) 

Mr.  Kennet.  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Kennet.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  why  there  should  be  any 
opposition  to  a  great  American  institution  and  the  first  means  of 
raising  revenue  that  this  country  knew  before  a  system  of  taxation 
was  put  into  vogue?  Will  the  gentleman  explain  to  us  why  this 
body  that  objects  to  so  many  things  should  really  object  to  a  na- 
tional lottery  conducted  by  the  Government  for  public  benefit,  such 
a  lottery  as  is  conducted  by  more  than  30  countries  of  the  world? 

Mr.  SiKovicH.  For  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  to  observe  a  moral  code  in 
this  Republic.  Evwy  honorable  man  and  woman  In  this  country 
Is  against  gambling.  It  is  unmoral  and  unethical.  However,  we 
have  legitimized  gambling  on  Wall  Street.  We  have  gambling  on 
race  tracks  in  various  States  of  the  Union.  We  gamble  In  the 
future  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  commodities  necessary  for  life. 
We  should  have  a  uniform  law  that  is  equitable  and  Just  to  every 
American  citizen.  If  we  allow  one  form  of  gambling,  we  should 
allow  another,  and  lotteries  belong  to  this  category.  My  theory 
therefore  is,  let  vis  eliminate  all  forms  of  gambling  and  let  men  and 
women  earn  their  living  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  in  which  social  and  economic  Justice  reign  supreme. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Does  the  gentleman  think  a  lottery  improves  the 
moral  code? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Does  the  gentleman  think  gambling  In  Wall  Street 
Improves  the  moral  code? 

Mr  DoTTGLASS.  No;  but  does  lottery  Improve  the  moral  code? 
Mr.  SniovTCH.  Not  at  all;  but,  as  I  said,  if  you  aUow  one  form  of 
gambling,  you  should  allow  all  others.     There  should  be  no  privi- 
leges for  one  that  are  denied  for  others. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  

Mr   SntovicH.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  two  wrongs  never 
made  a  right,  so  we  are  battling  in  this  House  to  bring  atxiut  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  democracy  which  Is  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  nximber.     [Applaiise.] 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  TRtntANl  on  the 
21st  of  March  1939  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  yx3u  can  hardly  estimate  my  feelings  when  I  received  a 
copy  of  yoxir  resolution  asking  me  to  address  a  Joint  session  <rf  the 
legislature  of  this  great  State.  I  consider  it  a  very  high  honor  and 
I  havent  the  words  to  adequately  express  my  appreclaUon.  You,  of 
course,  are  Interested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  Just  as 
I  am  interested  in  this  honorable  body,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
asked  me  here  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  that  are  of  naUonal 
interest.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  my  views  on  some  of  the 
issues  now  pending  in  the  Cksngreas. 

Missoxiri  honored  me  In  1934  by  electing  me  as  one  of  Its  two 
United  States  Senators.  I  consider  that  honor  a  great  responsibility, 
and  I  have  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability  wOTked  exceedingly  hard 
to  meet  that  responsibility. 

I  had  had  no  legislaUve  experience  and  only  about  2«4  years  of 
law  school  when  I  went  to  Washington.  My  whole  experience  In 
public  service  had  been  executive  and  administrative.  When  con- 
fronted with  a  highly  responsible  and  technical  command  In  the 
World  War  I  tried  my  best  to  learn  all  about  It.  I  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  my  duties  in  the  Senate.  The  fact  that  I  have  been 
a  lifelong  student  of  world  and  United  States  history  has  been  a 

very  great  help.  ^        ^       ,  , 

I  was  assigned  to  two  of  the  Senate's  busiest  and  most  powerful 
committees — Appropriations  and  Interstate  Commerce.  One  con- 
trols the  Budget  of  the  greatest  government  In  the  world  and  the 
other  has  enormous  Influence  on  Its  tran^xirtatlon  and  communi- 
cations. 

I  found  out  very  soon  after  I  had  settled  down  to  a  study  of  my 
duties  that  the  business  of  a  good  legislator  is  not  to  get  things 
done  quickly  and  efficiently,  as  a  good  administrator  has  to  do, 
but  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  enactment  Into  the  law  of  the 
land  many  crazy  and  crackpot  measures.  I  have  found  that 
much  deliberation  and  study  on  all  proposed  legislation  Is  a  great 
deal  better  for  the  public  welfare  than  too  much  hurry  and  Im- 
mediate action.  I  have  also  found  that  the  man  whose  interest* 
are  of  most  Importance  to  the  country  is  not  ustially  represented 
In  the  lobbies  of  Congress  and  that  the  bill  on  which  the  lobbyist 
and  projsagandlst  expend  the  greatest  efforts  Is  the  one  that  needs 
the   most  deliberate    consideration    and.    perhaps,   obstruction. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  through  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  In  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  have  rubbed  elbows  with  and 
heard  words  of  wisdom  (and  some  not  so  wise)  from  men  who 
will  be  historical  flgtires  in  the  next  generation — John  Gamer, 
Joseph  T  Robinson,  Huey  Long,  Carter  Glass,  our  own  Bennett 
Champ  Clark,  Charles  McNary.  Robert  La  Follette,  Jr.,  Hugo 
Black,  and  many  other  able  and  distinguished  men. 

I  arrived  in  Washington  In  the  midst  of  the  great  depression 
and  became  a  member  of  the  committee  that  recommended  for 
passage  the  largest  single  peacetime  appropriation  ever  made  In 
the  history  of  the  country— the  M.800.000.000  relief  bill  of  1935. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  investigated  the  utUlty 
scandal  and  recommended  the  holding  company  death  sentence. 
It  was  my  duty  to  sit  day  sifter  day  and  listen  to  railroad  woes 
and  to  learn  how  so-caUed  great  bankers,  financiers,  and  raU  man- 
agement had  ruined  great  transportation  systems.  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Interstate  Commerce  that 
helped  to  set  up  the  regulation  of  air  commerce.  I  had  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  organization  of  the  Natiooal  Government 
in  order  to  vote  InteUlgently  on  ^proprlatlona.  Because  of  my 
mUltary  experience  I  have  had  to  study  the  national  defense 
set-up  and  having  been  a  farmer  tmtU  the  World  War,  I  have 
been  vitally  Interested  In  farm  legislation,  although  I'm  not  on 
the  Conunittee  on  Agricultiire. 

Now  while  trying  with  all  the  brain  power  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand to  master  great  naUonal  issties  and  problems  pending  in  the 
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Congress.  I've  had  to  answer  personally  thoxisands  and  thousands 
of  letters,  see  hundreds  of  pec^le.  and  act  as  a  sort  of  national 
employment  agency  for  all  the  thousands  of  Missourians  who  feel 
that  It  Is  their  patriotic  duty  to  become  attached  to  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  get 
up  early  In  the  morning  and  bvim  considerable  electric  energy  at 
night,  both  at  the  Government's  and  my  own  expense;  but  It  has 
been  a  grand  experience,  and  no  one  can  say  that  I  havent  honestly 
tried  to  make  you  a  proper  representative  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  transportation.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  If  the  agrlcxiltural  producer  and  the  manxifacturer  of  the 
necessities  and  luxiiries  that  our  standard  of  living  requires  could 
economically  and  efficiently  place  their  products  In  the  hands  of  the 
users  without  undue  assessment*  for  handling  and  transportation, 
many  of  our  woes  would  be  settled. 

The  railroads  were  constructed  In  the  boom  days  of  expansion 
after  the  Civil  War.  Until  1920  they  had  practically  a  monopoly  In 
the  movement  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  they  cultivated  the 
attitude  of  every  monopoly — a  smug,  public-be-damned  attitude 
that  is  now  sending  them  into  bankruptcy.  They  sat  idly  by  and 
saw  us  build  thousands  of  miles  of  concrete  highways  for  the  use 
of  30.000.000  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  and  their  managements, 
with  1893  Ideas,  still  believed  they  had  a  monopoly  In  transporta- 
tion. Airplanes  are  carrying  millions  of  passengers  and  thousands 
of  povmds  of  mall  and  express.  The  small  maniifacturers,  who  have 
been  discriminated  against,  have  bovight  their  own  trucks  and  haul 
their  products  themselves.  Livestock  is  moving  by  truck,  and  a 
man  with  a  "flivver"  isn't  going  to  wait  for  a  train. 

Railroads  are  asking  for  legislation  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress are  studying  the  situation.  I  hope  something  can  be  done 
to  help  them.  But  when  a  patient  asks  for  a  doctc«'  he  must  take 
the  medicine  prescribed  and  have  a  will  to  get  weU  If  the  doctor  Is 
to  do  him  any  good.  The  railroads  and  railroad  labor.  In  self- 
defense,  maintain  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  In  Washington, 
and  they  are  vociferous  about  the  legislation  that  they  need  to  cure 
their  Ills. 

I  think  that  tbe  rails  are  atUl  our  most  usefiil  and  our  most 
necessary  means  of  transportation,  but  railroads  need  to  'live" 
today  and  to  meet  today's  conditions.  They  need  men  with  young 
Ideas,  and  I  hope  that  they'll  realize  that. 

AutotnobUe  and  truck  manufacturers  arc  making  use  o(  every 
new  t  )ea.  TtM  airplane  manufacturer  and  the  air  transportation 
companies  are  using  every  possible  means  at  tbelr  comniand  to 
ImpnTTs  service  and  to  convince  tbe  people  that  air  travel  is  to 
their  advantage. 

When  railroads  were  the  only  means  of  transportation,  except- 
ing tbe  horse  and  wagon,  the  simplest  way  to  increase  profits  was, 
of  course,  to  increase  tbe  ivice  ot  transportation — charge  "all 
tbe  traffic  would  bear."  or.  as  they  said,  charge  for  '*the  vahie  of 
the  service."  It  made  ik>  difference  what  the  cost  of  the  handling 
of  trafflc  was  in  the  calculation  of  freight  charges,  and  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  it  apparently  makes  no  difference  to  them  now. 
Rail  freight  charges  have  no  rhyme  or  reastm  In  their  set-up. 
Iliere  is  a  fairly  reasonable  rate  structure  In  the  northeast  section 
'of  the  country,  a  rather  patchwork  crazy  quilt  In  the  southeastern 
section,  and  one  that  will  really  make  you  dizzy  to  contemplate 
in  the  West  and  Southwest.  Try  to  cross  from  one  ot  these  so- 
called  freight-rate  temtorles  Into  another  with  a  car  of  freight, 
and  you  get  socked  with  all  the  trafflc  will  bear  pl\is  a  real  Jolt 
for  having  the  temerity  to  want  to  ship  from  one  zone  to  another. 

Competitive  marketing  Is  something  the  railroads  seem  to  know 

npthing  about.     There  are  two  basic  fundamentals  for  Increasing 

••£  profits   under  competition,   which   are  the  opposite   of   monopoly 

-*''  marketing  practices.     They  are.  first,  reduced  operating  costs  or 

I     prices  or  both,  and,  second,  increased  sales  through  Increased  sales 

effort. 

The  railroads  arent  altogether  to  blame  for  their  present  con- 
dition, however.  They  have  been  bled  white  by  their  bankers  and 
financial  advisers  and  have  been  the  object  and  butt  of  every  tax 
racket  In  existence  the  country  over.  I  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  fair  and  honest  treatment,  from  every  stand- 
point, that  every  other  means  of  transportation  receives.  I  believe 
that  the  problem  before  the  country  Is  a  transptMtatlon  problem 
and  not  a  railroad  problem.  I  think  that  air,  auto,  water,  and 
railroad  transportation  must  be  considered  In  the  light  entirely 
of  the  public  Interest.  I  am  sure  that  every  method  by  which  we 
travel  from  place  to  place  and  move  ovir  goods  and  merchandise  Is 
abeolirtely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  as  long  as  I 
am  a  public  servant  that  will  be  the  policy  I  shall  support. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  and  makes  our  ma- 
chines of  travel  perform  Is  entitled  to  every  consideration,  and  that 
any  legislation  affecting  any  method  of  transportation  must  take 
him  Into  consideration  and  see  that  his  Interests  are  fully  pro- 
tected. I  have  spent  much  time  and  effort  on  transportation  prob- 
lems and  legislation,  and  In  my  opinion  we  are  still  far  frtHn 
a  proper  solution. 

While  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  transportation,  I  am  also 
interested  In  the  fanner,  because,  as  I  have  said.  I  have  been„a 
farmer. 

The  farmer  Is  an  individualist,  and  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
is  to  get  him  to  organize  even  when  his  best  interests  req\iire  it. 
The  Roosevelt  administration  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  help 
the  farmer,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  present  A.  A.  A  Is 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  created.  There 
bave  been  too  much  red  tape  and  paper  work  and  too  much  recog- 
nition of  the  men  who  farm  the  farmer.    I  am  convinced  that  if 


world  trade  can  be  revived — and  I  th  nk  Cordell  Hull  has  made  an 
honest  and  practical  approach  towiurd  its  revival — some  of  the 
farmers'  troubles  will  cease  to  exist.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  meat  are 
world  products  and  require  a  world  narket  for  their  distribution, 
and  U  the  world  markets  cannot  be  :  estored  these  crops  are  going 
to  have  to  be  handled  on  a  domestlc-a  llotment  or  cost-of-productlon 
basis.  Our  ideas  of  land  uses  must  be  revamped  also.  Marginal 
and  submarginal  land  now  cultivated  must  be  put  to  other  uses — 
reforestation,  wildlife  preserves,  and.  in  some  ^instances,  Just  plain 
abandonment,  and  let  Natvire  take  her  course.  Soil  conservation 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  of  undertakings  and  ought  to  be  continually 
carried  forward.  All  the  money  spent  on  the  whole  farm  program 
isn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  to  the  soil  depletion  of 
the  last  50  years.  There  isn't  a  reas<in  in  the  world  why  soil  crn- 
servation  and  the  domestic-allotment  or  some  other  practical  plan, 
would  not  work  together. 

National  defense,  in  my  mind.  m(«ns  Jtist  that.  I  am  for  an 
adequate  navy,  a  well-trained  and  sufficient  air  force,  and  enoiigh 
men  of  other  arms  for  training  purposes  only.  Battleships  and 
airplanes  cannot  be  built  overnight.  Neither  can  antiaircraft  guns 
and  artillery  weapons.  A  policy  thai  would  ijasure  safety  without 
aggression  on  our  part  is  what  we  nised.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
gram presented  to  Congress  by  the  President  is  reasonable  and 
necessary.  With  world  affairs  In  th!lr  present  chaotic  condition, 
common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
should  be  ready  to  defend  Itself  against  the  wild  men  who  are 
lyinning  the  dictator  states. 

This  covmtry  has  finally  awakened  to  the  fact  that  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  go  hand  In  ha  id.  World  disturbances  have 
their  effect  on  tis  no  matter  how  n  uch  Isolation  we  may  try  to 
maintain.  With  transportation  and  commvmlcatlon  what  It  is 
today  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  isolation,  and  If  we  dont  want  to 
take  oiir  proper  place  In  world  affalrt  we  must  be  ready  to  defend 
our  own  policies  at  home  and  in  th*  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  whole  country  should  be  ."igre^id  on  a  foreign  policy,  and  we 
shoiild  face  the  world  as  a  iinlt.  no  piatter  what  our  Internal  dif- 
ferences may  be.  I  think  the  receht  statements  of  Mr.  Landon 
and  Mr.  Stlmson  are  patriotic  documents,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
votes  In  the  House  and  Senate  coi  tie  National  Defense  Act  show 
that  the  cotintry  Is  united. 

The  world  is  no  longer  a  very  larg;  place.  We  can  go  arotmd  It 
now  m  3  or  4  days,  and  the  time  U;  fast  approaching  when  we'll 
have  airplane  passenger  service  between  all  the  continents  at 
four  or  five  hundred  mUes  an  hour.  If  we  are  to  have  world  peace 
we  must  have  wcx-ld  understanding. 

If  this  great  Nation  of  ours  were  divided  Into  48  Independent 
governments  with  40  different  lan<  ^ages  and  dialects,  we'd  be 
having  the  same  trouble  that  Em  vpe  is  having.  Suspicion  of 
neighbors  and  neighbor  States  conies  about  through  Ignorance 
and  lack  of  tuiderstandlng.  I  am  one  who  hopes  eventually  for 
world  p>eace,  but  until  that  time  comes  I  am  also  one  who  wanta 
the  Nation  to  "keep  its  powder  dry  " 

I  also  believe  that  If  there  are  an]  inhabitants  here  who  believe 
that  certain  forms  of  government  ii  Europe  are  better  than  ours, 
they  should  be  sent  to  those  counxles  they  admire  and  not  be 
given  any  opportunity  to  overturn  or  destroy  our  Republic.  No  one 
on  earth  thinks  more  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  than  I. 
I  have  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  i  he  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  17  separate  and  distinct  time  b,  and  have  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  offering  my  life  for  It,  anC  I  was  never  more  thoroughly 
Impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  country  than  at  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress. 
March  4.  Every  man  and  woman  la  this  hall  should  read  those 
three  speeches,  one  by  William  B.  Batikhead,  Speaker  of  the  House: 
one  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  one  by  our  great  President.  Pranpclin  D.  Roosevelt.  Youll  be  a 
better  and  more  patriotic  citizen  fo*  having  read  them  and  you'll 
also  be  convinced  that  you  have  the  best  government  in  the  world. 
We  have  our  troubles  and  plenty  of  them,  but  there  Is  not  one 
of  them  that  we  can't  solve  by  honest  effort.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  of  transition.  We've  come  from  (ixcarts  to  airplanes  in  less  than 
a  generation.  We  are  going  througt  a  complete  readjustment  and 
it  Is  a  painful  operation.  More  piogresslve  legislation  h6s  been 
passed  In  the  6  years  of  the  Roosevtlt  administration  than  in  any 
other  half  dczen  administrations,  and  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  existence.  Our  social-security  legislation 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  It  Is  a  step  n  the  right  direction.  No  one 
wants  to  repeal  it.  It  is  an  effort  to  give  the  everyday  citizen, 
who  works  for  a  living,  some  hope  ind  security  that  he  won't  be 
a  burden  In  his  declining  years.  If  you'll  read  history,  you'll  find 
that  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few*  was 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  past.  We  are  trying  to  profit  by  those  examples.  Monopoly 
cannot  exist  In  a  republic,  and  a  lepublic  cannot  exist  when  Its 
resources  are  in  the  hands  of  a  frw.  I  am  not  an  admire/  of 
bigness.  I  have  said  on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate  that  a  thousand 
insurance  companies,  with  $4,000.00(1  each  In  assets,  are  better  for 
the  country  than  one  company  with  four  billions.  I  think  that  Is 
true  of  steel  factories,  packing  plan^.  and  grocery  stores.  I  want 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  the  small-business  man — the  big 
one  will  take  care  of  himself. 

I  think  the  tax  burden  has  to  be  adjusted  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  businessman,  particularl;  r  the  little-business  man.  a 
chance  to  operate  and  to  take  up  i  he  slack  in  employment.  Tax 
systems  are  and  always  have  been  cumbersome,  patchwork  affair*. 
The  Federal  system  has  grown  up  a  round  income  and  excise  taxes 
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and  Import  duties.  States  are  adopting  Income  and  sales  taxes  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Then  there  are  counties,  schools,  and 
mimlcipallties  to  be  supported.  In  times  gone  by,  land  has  always 
been  the  basis  of  most  tax  systems.  As  government  grows  and 
continues  to  add  service  after  service  to  the  tremendous  number 
already  In  existence,  means  must  be  found  to  support  them.  Por 
every  government  service  rendered  the  bill  mtist  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion. Most  people  want  all  the  benefits  and  service,  but  want 
them  for  nothing.  Fve  heard  that  Senator  Sorghiun,  that  famous 
old  cartoon  statesman,  stays  always  in  office  by  voting  for  every 
appropriation  and  against  every  tax  bOL  lliat  Is  an  unbeatable 
system,  but,  practically,  some  memtiers  of  the  legislative  bodies 
must  vote  for  taxes. 

If  we  could  get  an  equitable,  honest  system  whereby  the  people 
who  benefit  most  from  government  coiUd  be  made  to  pay  for  It, 
and  have  our  dual  State  and  Federal  system  of  government  so 
arranged  that  there  wotild  be  no  duplication  of  methods  of  raising 
revenue,  the  tax  millennivim  would  be  here.  Since  that  seems  to 
be  an  Ideal  condition,  it  may  never  come.  We  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  under  conditions  as  we  find  them. 

When  I  was  a  part  of  the  administrative  government  of  Jackson 
County  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
taxpayer  if  the  Federal  Government  had  certain  taxes  that  only 
it  could  levy,  the  State  certain  other  things  to  tax,  and  leave  land 
and  property  taxes  exclusively  to  counties  and  municipalities. 
Then  some  of  the  taxpayers'  woes  would  be  over.  Nowadays,  by 
the  time  a  maxi  has  made  out  all  the  forms  and  returns  that  he 
has  to  make,  particularly  If  he  Is  In  business,  he  Is  ready  to  do 
without  any  government  whatever.  I  am  hoping  that  an  honest 
effort  will  be  made  In  Washington  to  ease  and  simplify  the  tax 
system.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  let  people  go  hungry 
In  a  land  of  plenty.  You  see  how  this  whole  question  dovetails 
into  one  great  problem.  Some  of  us  are  honestly  trying  to  find  the 
answer  to  it. 

We  are  approaching  another  Presidential  campaign,  and  3rou  will 
hear  all  sorts  of  wild  and  demagogic  remedies  for  all  the  Ills  we  are 
heir  to,  but  the  American  people  are  hard  to  fool.  They  know 
whom  to  trust.  They  know  that  the  Democrats  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  great  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  have  given  the 
common  man  a  chance.  They  know  that  selfishness  and  greed 
under  a  Republican  regime  brought  us  almost  to  ruin,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  trtist  the  people  when  1940  rolls  arovmd. 
Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  very  great  courtesy. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  CMahoney]  over  the 
radio  during  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  Sunday, 
March  12.  1939. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ijet  me  begin  by  pointing  out  at  least  two  roads  which  do  not 
lead  to  recovery.  Whatever  we  may  believe  to  be  the  right  answer 
to  the  question  proposed  for  tonight's  discussion,  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  namely,  that  the  American  people  are  not  willing  to  sur- 
render their  economic  freedom  to  either  private  monoixjly  upon  the 
one  hand  or  to  government  on  the  other.  Regimentation  of  the 
Individual  by  either  private  or  public  power  Is  not  a  solution  of  oiur 
economic  aliments.  Indeed,  it  is  regimentation  by  one  or  the  other 
that  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  ills  from  which  the 
world  stiffers. 

Any  effort  to  find  the  antidote  for  modem  chaos  must  start  with 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are 
supreme  and  that  both  governments  and  business  organizations  are 
maintained  only  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  people.  When  gov- 
ernment becomes  so  all-pxawerftil  that  the  Individual  cannot  act 
without  its  permission,  then  the  political  system  can  no  longer  be 
said  to  be  free.  Likewise,  when  business  is  so  organized  that  the 
individual  cannot  freely  engage  Ln  it.  the  economic  system  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  be  free.    Before  we  shall  even  begin  to  lay  the 


basis  for  a  sound  recovery  program  we  must  realize  that  men  were 
never  made  for  any  system  but  that  all  systems  were  made  for  men. 

THX  CRISIS  IS  woau>-wiDX 

This  modem  crisis  which  engulfs  the  whole  world  arises  from 
the  fact  that  for  some  reason  our  economic  system  no  longer  pro- 
vides security  for  men.  Almost  every  element  of  the  pop\ilatlon  Is 
clamoring  fc»-  Government  action  to  correct  the  results  of  this 
failure.  Farmers,  though  they  produce  an  abundance,  are  unable 
to  secure  even  the  cost  of  production.  The  Indtistrlal  worker  la 
without  certain  employment  and  in  great  numbers  Is  dependent 
UF>on  the  Government  for  his  dally  bread.  Businessmen,  manu- 
facturers, traders,  particularly  those  whom  we  generaUy  classify  aa 
belonging  to  "little  business,"  and  even  great  transportation  agen- 
cies like  the  rallrc«uls,  turn  to  Government  for  credit  with  which 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  the  Government  In  turn  Is  able  to 
provide  this  credit  only  by  piling  deficit  upxjn  deficit. 

In  the  abstract  everyl)ody  agrees  that  man  can  support  himself 
only  by  work.  Ttie  trouble  Is,  however,  that  he  has  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  In  the  search  for  the  answer  to  ovir  question, 
therefore,  we  must  first  determine,  if  we  can,  what  the  reasons  are 
why  men  cannot  today  freely  work,  freely  produce,  and  tredy 
exchange  the  products  of  their  lab<»-. 

The  explanation  of  the  modem  anomaly  of  want  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  one.  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  modem  world  has  become  so  highly  complex  in 
the  field  of  Industry,  trade,  and  commerce  that  man  Is  no  longer 
protected  by  the  simple  rules  which  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
econcwnlc  freedom  before  modem  Invention  changed  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  task  Is  to  find  the  rule  that  Is  suitable  to  our 
times  and  one  that  Is  In  harmony  with  our  fundamental  Ideals. 
No  merely  negative  remedy  would  be  adequate.  It  must  be  con- 
structive, but  It  must  also  be  democratic.  ■ 

ECONOMIC     FREEDOM     ESSENTIAL 

No  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
people  of  America  can  doubt  for  1  minute  that  they  are  still 
devoted  to  our  traditional  principles.  They  believe  In  freedom. 
Every  person  who  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  or  to  hear  over 
the  radio  the  proceedings  which  toc^  place  In  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  4  last  In  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  thrilled  by  what  took  place.  It  was  a  rededlcatlon,  as  It 
were,  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  America  to  the  tolerant, 
patient,  and  courageous  principles  of  democracy. 

My  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded to  us  tonight  Is  another  question.  Do  we  have  the 
courage  to  be  democratic?  If  we  believe  in  that  personal  liberty 
which  guarantees  to  every  man  the  right  to  think,  worship,  speak, 
and  vote  as  he  pleases,  then  we  cannot  avoid  the  next  necessary 
conclusion,  that  we  must  guarantee  him  economic  freedom  alao. 
Just  as  man  throtigh  all  past  centuries  has  struggled  painfully  to 
achieve  the  liberties  of  which  we  boast  when  we  gather  in  patriotic 
assembly  to  vindicate  our  system,  so  he  Is  today  struggling  to 
achieve  Industrial  democracy. 

That  Is  why  I  say  tonight  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
recovery  unless,  first  of  all.  we  securely  establish  economic  free- 
dom. Commerce  and  Industry  must  be  free  from  arbitrary  re- 
straints, whatever  their  source.  The  door  of  opportunity  must  be 
kept  c^en  for  each  rising  generation,  for  otherwise  all  talk  of 
liberty  is  a  delusion. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  so-called  monopoly  problem — the  aboli- 
tion of  those  restraints  which  have  closed  the  door  of  equal 
opportunity.  And  yet.  It  Is  no  simple  thing  to  discuss  monopoly 
understandlngly.  for  many  monopolies  are  altogether  Justifiable 
and  beneficial.  Monopoly  must  not  be  confused  with  mere  size 
nor  with  efficiency.  The  monopoly  which  Is  to  be  condemned  ii 
only  that  which  by  artificial  means,  by  fraud  or  force  or  chicanery, 
gains  undue  advantage  and  fastens  a  mortgage  on  the  future. 

All  competition  tends  to  monopoly,  for  the  natvu-al  objective  of 
competition  Is  supremacy.  Just  as  the  runner  seeks  to  demon- 
strate his  superiority  over  those  against  whom  he  runs,  so  the 
worker  or  the  businessman  seeks  to  demonstrate  his  superiority 
over  those  with  whom  he  competes  and  thereby  to  build  up  an 
ever -expanding  trade. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel,  therefore,  with  that  type  of  monopoly 
which  results  from  geographical  or  strategic  advantage,  from  the 
nature  of  the  business,  or  from  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
persons  or  corporations  which  carry  It  on.  The  evil  arises  when 
exclusive  opportunity  to  engage  in  business  is  secvired  by  methods 
which  do  not  rest  upon  merit  alone. 

BtTSINTSS    NOW   NATIONAI,  Ut   SCOPK 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Individual  who  resorted  to  indefensible 
practices  could  be  more  or  less  readily  controlled  by  public  opin- 
ion, because  his  customers  could  ordinarily,  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, take  their  trade  elsewhere.  They  could  exhibit  their  dis- 
approval In  such  a  way  that  public  opinion  Itself  would  tend  to 
be  a  corrective.  But  when  business  ceased  to  be  carried  on  pri- 
marily by  men  In  their  natural  capacities  and  when  the  corpora- 
tion came  to  be  the  effective  agency  of  commerce,  public  opinion 
ceased  to  be  a  speedy  and  effective  corrective.  Men  no  longer 
deal  with  their  neighbors,  because  business  Is  no  longer  locaL 
It  Is  national  in  Its  scope.  And  so  we  are  neceaaarUy  In  — ^r^h 
of  a  national  remedy. 
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For  half  a  century  our  people  have  been  struggling  to  find  the 
mle  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  complex  society  in  which  we 
live.  We  have  vacillated  backward  and  forward  between  theories 
of  sErlct  enforcement  of  the  so-called  antitrust  laws,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  complete  exemption  from  their  prohibitions,  upon  the 
other. 

The  lawbooks  are  full  of  cases  which  condemn  as  both  unethical 
and  Illegal  combinations  by  which  prices  are  fixed,  trade  territory 
divided,  earnings  pooled,  ccHnpetltors  excluded,  rebates  granted,  and 
t)usiness  restricted,  and  yet  as  long  ago  as  1916  Congress  passed  a 
shipping  act,  the  purjxjse  and  effect  of  which  was  to  license  such 
activities  so  far  as  certain  shipping  corporations  were  concerned. 
In  1918  Congress  passed  another  statute  repealing  the  Sherman 
antltnost  law  for  associations  formed  to  engage  in  export  trade. 

PSrVATK   MONOPOLIES  ZNTOLEBABLE 

And  while  this  was  going  on  both  political  parties,  in  words  of 
Tarying  formiila,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  private  monopolies 
are  intolerable.  But  aJI  the  time  forces  were  at  work  which  were 
utterly  destroying  the  local  character  of  bvislness  and  herding  the 
jjeople  Into  great  cities,  where  they  could  no  longer  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  labor  upon  the  land,  where  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  themselves  by.  commerce  and  trade  with  their  neighbors, 
but  were  made  dependent  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  giant  instrumentality  of  modem  commerce,  the  cor- 
poration. 

While  this  was  going  on.  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  World 
War,  the  share  of  agriculture  in  the  national  income  was  constantly 
'declining  and  the  numbers  of  unemployed  were  constantly  increas- 
^Ing.  Finally,  in  1929  the  whole  system  collapsed.  The  same  effects 
Were  manifest  in  other  countries.  The  natural  person  everywhere 
was  finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  resist  restraints  of  trade,  the 
geographic  radius  and  effect  of  which  became  greater  as  the  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  improved. 

Everywhere  men  have  turned  to  government  for  relief.  In  Europe 
they  have  allowed  government  to  become  absolute,  with  the  result 
that  both  personal  liberty  and  business  liberty  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  trying  to  restlmiilate  private 
Industry  by  Grovernment  spending,  but,  though  billions  have  been 
borrowed  and  spent,  the  problem  has  not  been  solved.  One  great 
difference  we  see,  however,  between  what  has  transpired  abroad 
and  what  is  transpiring  here.  We  have  maintained  the  democratic 
system.  Religious  and  political  freedom  here  remain  unimpaired. 
It  Is  only  economic  freedom  that  has  been  threatened,  and  the 
undermining  of  that  freedom  began  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  present  administration  to 
achieve  recovery  was  said  to  be  an  effort  to  allow  business  to  govern 
Iteelf.  The  N.  R.  A.  was  established.  Like  the  shipping  act  and 
the  foreign-trade  act  it  repealed  the  antitrust  laws  for  business 
associations.  But  the  result  was  not  the  abolition  of  restraints  of 
trade  nor  the  reopening  of  the  door  of  opportunity  to  free  private 
enterprise. 

Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  thai,  the  road  to  recovery  Is 
to  be  discovered  by  Identifying  and  effectively  prohibiting  the 
practices  which  close  the  door  of  opportunity  in  national  commerce. 
The  duty  of  Government  always  is  to  establish  the  rule  of  society 
which  will  best  preserve  order  and,  as  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence puts  it,  preserve  the  "unalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

There  Is  no  power  but  the  govenunent  of  all  the  people  which 
has  the  authority  in  a  democracy  to  make  and  enforce  the  rxile  by 
which  all  must  live.  And  so  I  say  that  Government  and  business 
must  unite  in  a  common,  t(4erant.  and  patient  effort  to  develop 
the  rule  which  In  our  complex  civilization  will  preserve  economic 
freedom.  Let  it  be  emphatically  stated,  however,  that  such  a  rule 
must  not  clothe  government  with  power  to  direct  business.  It  must 
make  business  free,  Jtist  as  it  must  make  the  individual  free. 

SOMS  SICIVP06TS   TO  UBOOVXST 

It  must  be  a  rule  that  will  counteract  the  depressing  effect  on 
small  business  of  the  concentration  of  economic  power.  It  must 
provide  for  a  decentralization  of  income — not  by  breaking  big  busi- 
ness down  but  by  building  small  business  up  and  by  stabilizing  em- 
ployment, so  that  worker  tind  farmer  shall  have  a  larger  and  a  more 
certain  share  of  the  national  income. 

Here.  then,  are  some  signposts  to  mark  the  road  to  recovery: 

(1)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  economic  freedom. 

(2)  The  decentralization  of  income  by  encouragement  to  small 
business  and  the  stabilization  of  employment. 

(3)  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  corporations  are  not  persons 
but  artificial  agencies  created  by  law  for  the  better  utilization  of 
the  collective  assets  of  the  people  for  the  public  good. 

(4)  A  recoeriition  of  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  national  ccHn- 
merce  can  only  be  laid  down  by  the  National  Government  but 
that  it  shoxild  be  laid  down  upon  the  abiding  foundations  of  demo- 
cratic faith. 

Democracies  are  said  to  be  endangered  by  the  development  of 
foreign  dictatorships.  Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  de- 
mocracy ts  to  be  maintained  by  military  c^>eratlons  abroad.  It 
must  save  itself  by  doing  here  at  home  what  no  dictator  has  yet 
done — namely,  to  establish  a  free  economic  system  to  raise  and 
maintain  such  a  standard  of  living  for  all  as  will  Justify  the  faith 
of  the  generations  which  founded  and  have  thus  far  maintained 
America  as  the  home  of  the  free. 
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HOW    PERMANENT,    AND    WHAT 
AT    WASHINGTON? 


ADM  CNISTEATTON 


year  before  we  took  an  active 
personally  have  not  gone  thut 


o  you  today,  to  give  it  a  few 


times  bette;-?     My  first  short 


1939  with  that  year  of  1916,  Just  a 

part  in  the  last  great  World  War. 

far,  thinking  more  about  keeping  out'  own  house  in  order,  trying  to 

emulate  the  efficient  housewife,  whose  home  Is  always  in  apple-pie 

order — always  ready  for  company,  t  le  pantry  well  filled — so  today 

I  am  concerned  about  our  present 

permanent,  and  what  credit  shall  wf  give  to  the  administration  at 

Washington? 

I  want  to  put  this  question  up 
minutes  consideration.     I  wish  I  might  have  more  time  to  speak 
and  you  to  listen.    The  subject  is  vorthy  of  oiir  deepest  thought 

We  are  all  interested  in  prosperit;  — deeply  so.  It  is  essential  to 
our  enjo3Tnent  of  life,  to  our  conte  itment;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
any  administration  of  Government  affairs  at  Washington  brings 
about  prosF>erlty,  then  I  would  not  I  e  so  luifair  as  to  deny  it  credit 
for  such  accomplishment.  As  a  ma  ter  of  fact,  it  would  do  me  no 
good  to  take  such  stand,  for  you  w^uld  look  the  situation  in  the 
face  and  you  would  overrule  me  if 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

Are  times  better?  Are  they  perma  nently.  soundly  better,  or  have 
we  merely  been  taking  a  "shot  in  tlie  arm"? 

I  take  up  the  first  question:  Are 
answer  is,  Yes,  times  are  better,  but  not  good  enough  to  brag 
about.  Or,  if  I  may  amplify  the  answer  Just  given,  I  woxild  say 
that  times  are  better  than  they  wer;  in  the  faU  of  1932  or  in  1933 
or  1934.  They  are  not  better  than  they  were  in  any  one  year  of 
the  30-year  period  from  1900  to  19  30 — and  that  is  taking  In  lots 
of  territory.  In  all  those  years,  a  yovmg  man  out  of  school,  or 
any  yovmg  man  Just  entering  mas  hood,  could  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  Job.  In  all  those  years  any  man  having  a  piece  of 
property — a  farm  for  instance,  or  a  tiome — could  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  sale  for  It,  If  he  might  wis  ti  to  sell,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
In  all  those  years,  a  man  might  go  in  debt  for  his  requirements, 
and  within  reason,  hope  to  pay  thoee  debts.  In  all  those  years,  a 
man  with  a  family  could  reasonably  hope  to  support  that  family. 
Today,  what  is  his  chance  to  find  a  Job.  his  chance  to  sell  any 
property,  his  chance  to  pay  any  diibts,  his  chance.  If  a  laboring 
man,  to  support  a  family?  You  lis^ners,  answer  these  questions, 
please,  and  you  will  look  the  facts  li  the  face.  I  am  sure. 

Let  me  repeat  the  questions,  for  rou  to  answer:  Has  the  young 
man  a  chance  f<M"  a  Job?  Can  you  seU  property?  Can  you  pay 
debts?     Can  you  support  a  family  In  comfort,  now? 

And  when  you  have  made  answei  to  conditions  as  to  these  very 
essential  requirements,  you  will  uuderstand  the  answer  I  gave  a 
few  moments  ago:  "Yes,  times  are  )etter,  but  not  good  enough  to 
brag  about." 

It  Is  true  that  our  farm  products  bring  a  better  price  than  In 
the  fall  of  1932.  or  In  1933,  or  1934.  It  is  true  that  retail  trade  is 
better;  true  that  banks  have  ceased  to  fall:  true  that  more  people 
ride  in  new  cars  than  in  the  bitter  days  of  depression;  but  I  ask 
you  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  field,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  more  cleai  grasp  of  the  case. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1929.  the  wo -id,  financially  speaking,  went 
topsy-t\irvy.  It  would  take  long  hours  to  discuss  all  the  phases 
of  that  monetary  landslide.  I  content  myself  with  the  statements 
that  values  fell,  markets  went  flat  debts  became  a  bvirden,  and 
led  to  bankruptcy,  consiunption  a  goods  in  all  hcwnes  went  to 
the  minimum,  employment  largel]  ceased,  and  distress  stalked 
everywhere — not  merely  in  America,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Then,  as  to  our  covmtry,  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  elec- 
tion year  of  1932.  and  by  impending  changes  in  the  administration 
at  Washington.  It  should  be  reme^ibered,  too,  that  in  the  2  years 
prior  to  1932.  we  had  a  Republican  jPresident,  heckled  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  *^ 
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Our  Democratic  friends  now  love  to  make  comparison  of  condi- 
tions today  with  those  of  1932  and  1933.  I  submit  the  unfairness 
of  this  cc«nparlson  and  insist  that  the  very  uncertainty  of  that 
time,  and  the  ensuing  distress,  were  at  least  half  chargeable  to 
themselves.  In  fairness,  if  they  talk  farm  prices  of  today,  they 
should  compare  with  the  range  of  many  Republican  years  of  the 
SO  years  prior  to  1930.  during  which  the  general  range  of  prices 
was  better  than  it  is  today. 

Yes,  times,  that  is,  prices  of  things  we  sell,  are  better  today 
than  in  1932,  but  prices  of  things  we  have  to  buy  are  much  higher 
too.  If  you  have  bought  anjrthlng  lately,  whether  a  wagon  or 
plow,  a  cotton  or  wool  dress  or  a  hair  cut,  you  have  found  this  out. 
Taxes  are  very  much  higher,  and  with  certainty  of  becoming  bvir- 
densome.  Oxir  unemployment  problem  is  still  with  us,  some 
12.000.000  adults  are  still  out  of  work.  And  all  the  new  cars  are 
still  largely  bought  on  the  installment  plan. 

So  I  give  again  my  answer  of  before.  "Yes,  times  are  better,  but 
not  good  enough  to  brag  about."  And  this,  after  8  years  of  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  6  years  of  a  Democratic  President! 

My  second  question  is:  "Are  times  permanently,  soiuidly  better, 
or  have  we  merely  been  taking  a  'shot  in  the  arm'?" 

This  question  should  be  answered  carefully  and  correctly,  not 
with  any  political  bias,  for  a  correct  understanding  and  solution 
are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  America.  The  thinking,  sensible, 
and  patriotic  citizen  must  study  and  honestly  answer  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  little  patience  with  the  mentality  of  a  man  who  will 
be  swayed  in  his  Judgment,  merely  because  h«»  has  received  from 
the  public  treasury,  as  in  the  case  of  a  farmer,  a  check  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  planting  a  lesser  nimaber  of  acres.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  many  farmers  are  so  swayed.  They  can- 
not be  bought  for  a  hundred  dollars  or  so. 

Every  Intelligent  man  knows  we  have  been  "taking  a  shot  in  the 
arm."  The  President  calls  it  "prinUng  the  pump."  Critics  call  it 
"boondoggling."  In  old  time  idiom,  it  is  the  "pork  barrel" — but 
the  pork  barrel  multiplied  1,000  times. 

I  would  like  to  present  an  imaginative  situation,  but  one  which 
is  illustrative  and  applicable.  Here  it  is:  There  is  a  certain  fair- 
sized  city — its  name  is  Anymanstown.  We  have  there  an  uncle — 
call  him  Uncle  Blm,  If  you  wish.  He  Is  Immensely  wealthy;  his 
credit  is  unquestioned,  though  in  truth  he  owes  considerable. 
Uncle  Bim  was  elected  maycH-  on  a  platform  condemning  his  prede- 
cessor. Uncle  Bim  got  the  notion  he  would  make  An3mianstown 
prosperous,  the  city  having  been  in  the  dumps  for  some  years 
before. 

The  first  thing  Uncle  Blm  did  was  to  guarantee  all  the  deposits 
of  the  three  bai&s  in  town.  This  was  a  fine  thing  for  the  depos- 
itors and  for  the  community,  but  pretty  rough  on  Uncle  Bim.  If 
any  of  the  banks  might  fail,  the  money  to  pay  the  depositors  would 
have  to  be  realized  from  the  notes  in  the  bank.  Thus  Uncle  Bim 
has  in  effect  signed  the  notes  of  every  borrower  in  town.  Maybe 
some  of  you  who  hear  me  have  signed  other  people's  notes.  I 
leave  Judgment  to  you.  But  in  all  events,  you  made  some  pros- 
perity for  a  little  time  In  the  home  of  the  fellow  lor  whom  you 
signed  the  note.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  discussing  the  wisdom  or 
the  unwisdom  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  across  is  the  idea  that  signing  every  borrower's  note  would 
surely  bring  a  flush  of  prosperity — temporarily,  at  least.  Then 
Uncle  Bim  put  out  a  manifesto  In  Anymanstown  saying,  in  effect, 
"I  will  organize  an  office  known  as  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
and  another  known  as  Federal  Housing  Authority.  If  your  debts 
trouble  you  I  will  help  you  with  40-year  loans,  which  I  will  guar- 
antee. If  you  need  an  ell  built  onto  the  house,  or  you  wish  to 
paint  the  house,  or  put  in  a  new  bathtub  at  high  costs,  or  if  you 
have  a  shop  and  need  new  machinery  on  the  Installment  plan,  even 
at  high  costs,  my  Federal  Housing  Authority  will  see  you  throtigh. 
We  will  sign  your  notes  for  all  these  things."  Here  again  is  a  good 
thing  (maybe)  for  the  borrower,  but  rough  on  Uncle  Blm;  some  of 
these  chickens  will  and  have  come  home  to  roost;  Uncle  Blm  will 
foot  the  bUI.  I  am  not  discussing  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  or  Federal  Housing  Authority. 
The  thought  I  have  is  that  these  measures  must  produce,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  a  certain  prosperity,  but  not  the  solid,  enduring 
prosperity  that  always  did  before  come  to  people  through  thrift 
and  economy. 

When  Uncle  Blm  decided  to  produce  prosperity  In  Anymanstown 
he  said,  "I  was  elected  mayor  on  my  promise  to  make  prosperity 
all  about,  so  hire  every  Idle  man  through  our  P.  W.  A.  office,  build 
necessary  bridges,  match  dollars  with  residents  to  grade  or  pave  or 
build  or  Improve."  Then  he  organized  W.  P.  A.  to  take  the  place 
of  P.  W.  A.;  told  them  to  spend  money  regardless,  but  get  men  on 
pay  rolls — cut  down  hills  and  wheelbarrow  the  dirt  around.  Dont 
bother  about  need  of  the  work.  Just  spread  out  the  cash.  This, 
after  three  fvill  years  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  and  F.  E.  B.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 
and  F.  H.  A.  and  what  not — now,  dish  out  the  money  regardless. 
We  have  billions  of  dollars — all  borrowed — ^to  spend  In  this  way. 
Again,  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  these  measures  Is  no 
part  of  my  discussion  today.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  these 
things  should  produce  a  flush  of  ease,  but  I  ask  you.  Are  they 
permanent  cures?     Are  we  on  the  right  road? 

All  this  time  Uncle  Bim  has  been  borrowing  money — borrowing 

In  billions.     Mark  well,  there  will  be  groanlngs  In  plenty  when  his 

children,  in  future  years,  dig  and  delve  to  pay  back  Uncle  Bim's 

notes,  which  plentifully  stuff  every  bank  vault  In  Anymanstown. 

So  much  for  Uncle  Bim. 


In  a  way,  I  have  been  trying  to  answer  the  question,  "Have  we 
been  taking  a  shot  in  the  arm?" 

We  have! 

Every  Democrat  admits  it. 

He  tells  you  the  patient  was  awful  sick.  Maybe  so,  but  aU  the 
time  I  am  trying  to  ask  him  and  you.  Is  our  little  prosperity  of 
today  permanent? 

Or,  to  put  it  bluntly,  has  Dr.  Pranklin  D.  Deniocracy  been 
giving  us  food,  or  Just  medicine? 

Remember,  please,  that  the  human  body  cant  go  along  indefi- 
nitely on  dope.     To  be  healthy.  It  requires  food. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  all  the  same  kind  of  folks,  having 
firm  belief  in  maintaining  our  principles  of  freedom.  Therefcffe, 
with  chaotic  conditions  prevalent  in  the  major  portion  of  the 
so-called  civilized  world,  let  xis  take  Immediate  action  to  make 
secure  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  our  people  under  ovx 
free  Government.  Let  us  immediately  give  more  than  lip-service 
promises  to  tax -harassed  business,  big  and  little;  then  will  hon- 
est Jobs  In  private  Industry  take  the  place  of  reUef  which  requires 
further  taxation.  Let's  give  back  to  the  farmer  of  the  United 
States,  the  food  market  of  his  own  country,  so  recently  taken  from 
him  with  reciprocal -trade  treaties  and  their  most-favored-natloa 
clauses.  All  new  wesdth  comes  from  the  soil.  F^arm  pH-osperity 
means  good  customers  for  a  healthy  Industry  that  is  supplying 
honest  Jobs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
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RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     FRANK     BJURPHT,     ATTORNBT 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  17.   1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  before  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Baltimore  oa 
March  17,  1939,  by  Hcxi.  Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  have  been  times  in  o\ir  history  when  a  toast  to  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  approached  with  a  large  degree  of  unconcern — 
times  of  xineventfulness  when  no  controversy  or  dispute  as  to  the 
Executive's  place  in  the  American  scheme  of  things  troubled  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  Such  a  time  was  the  famous  "Era  at 
Good  Feeling",  presided  over  by  James  Monroe. 

We  are  not  now  so  blessed  with  peace  and  harmony.  For  a 
decade  we  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  an  elaborate  economic 
mechanism  possessed  of  vast  potentialities  for  productive  useful- 
ness, yet  so  disorganized  that  at  one  time  we  have  seen  15,000,000 
of  our  people  without  opportunity  for  gainful  employment  and 
self-support.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  the  entire  system  on  the 
border  of  paralysis. 

It  haa  been  a  p>erlod  seldom  eqtialed  for  the  number  and  the 
gravity  of  issues  pressing  for  solution.  And  it  was  natural  that 
this  should  come  to  be,  for  as  the  evidence  mounted  that  the  eco- 
nomic machine  would  not  adjust  Itself,  sheer  human  dlstreaa 
compelled  govenunent  to  talce  a  hand  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

Inevitably,  the  expansion  of  governmental  activity  has  raised 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  value  of  old  concepts  and 
traditions.  At  times,  suspicions — both  warranted  and  unwar- 
ranted— have  seemed  to  run  riot.  And  of  all  the  new  questions 
that  have  been  bom  of  the  depression,  certainly  one  of  the  fore- 
most is  that  of  the  Presidency  and  its  place  in  the  America  of  1939. 

On  rare  occasions,  however,  situations  arise  which  place  upon 
the  President  a  resp>onslbility  of  the  gravest  import — situations  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  Nation  and  the  security  of  its  institutiona 
are  at  stake.  The  events  of  this  week  Illustrate  how  quickly  con- 
ditions can  be  materially  altered  In  the  world  about  us.  They 
give  us  serious  warning  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  promptly 
and  intelligently  as  becomes  a  great  and  powerful  nation  for  the 
protection  of  our  Interests  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  Is  at  these  rare  and  emergent  occasions  that 
we  are  made  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  office  and  the 
measure  of  our  collective  dependence  on  the  individual  who  at  the 
moment  Is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  its  vast  prerogatives  and 
duties.  It  Is  not  then  merely  a  question  of  legal  powers  and  con- 
stitutional arrangementa.  At  auch  a  time  human  elements  may 
play  a  deci&ive  rola. 
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One  of  these  rare  occaslonB  Is  still  fresh  In  the  memcny  of  all 
of  us.  I  refer  to  that  fateful  day  on  March  4,  1933,  when  the 
present  Chief  Elxecutive  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  cir- 
cumstances more  dl£Bcult  perhaps,  more  delicate  and  baffling,  more 
fraught  with  danger  to  that  political  and  economic  freedom  which 
is  basic  in^our  system  of  government  and  enterprise,  than  any 
that  ever  confronted  oiu"  people. 

In  that  awful  crisis,  when  a  whole  nation  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
deadly  paralysis  of  fear  and  temporary  collapse,  our  angtiished 
hopes  and  anxious  prayers  centered  not  on  the  Congress,  not  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  on  those  great  industrial  leaders  and 
their  skilled  aides  who  manage  and  direct  our  vast  business  enter- 
prises and  financial  institutions,  but  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  surrounded  by  a  small  inner  circle  of  men  and 
women  chosen  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  lA  that 
hour  he  became  the  hope  of  America. 

In  the  hands  of  a  weak  or  selfishly  ambitioiis  man,  animated  by 
a  lust  for  power,  or  one  inexperienced  in  statecraft  and  without 
profound  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideal,  our  liberties  might  have 
perished.  With  magic  words  of  reassurance  he  comforted  a  stricken 
and  bewildered  nation;  with  bold,  swift,  and  wise  use  of  the  powers 
provided  by  his  great  office  he  brought  about  a  quick  revival  of 
that  confidence  and  the  vital  processes  of  trade  and  exchange  that 
are  essential  to  our  economic  life  and  well-being.  Here  was  an 
outstanding  Instance  in  which  the  office  of  President,  administered 
by  a  man  of  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  enormous  talent 
^or  executive  action,  became  the  means  of  saving  our  country  from 
(ilsa/;ter. 

Looking  backward.  It  seems  unlikely  that  so  much  significance 
would  have  been  attached  to  this  question  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  curious  combtnation  of  historical  events.  One  event  was  the 
great  depression  Itaelf;  the  other  was  the  emergence  in  full  flower 
of  the  totalitarian  philosophy  of  government  represented  by  the 
Fascist  and  Nazi  states.  At  almost  precisely  the  6am.e  moment, 
historically  speaking,  the  American  Nation  was  confronted  on  one 
side  by  an  economic  calaoaity  that  demanded  vigorous  leadership 
Iknd  swift  corrective  action;  and  en  the  other  by  the  threat  of  an 
absolutist  theroy  utterly  repugnant  to  our  democratic  Ideals  and 
thoroughly  disliked  by  the  American  p>eople. 

For  a  time,  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  the  Government  acted 
with  all  the  vigor  that  the  emergency  demanded.  With  the  Presi- 
dent leading  the  way.  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress 
launched  a  powerful  counterattack  against  the  spreading  epidemic 
of  business  bankruptcy  and  human  Insecurity.  It  is  doubtful  If 
ever  before,  except  in  time  of  war,  the  American  people  had  pre- 
sented a  front  bo  thorovighly  united  a^inst  a  common  danger. 

Since  that  time,  and  particularly  during  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
the  Nation's  attack  on  basic  problems  has  unquestionably  slowed 
down.  It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  after  the  first  flush  of  emer- 
gency there  shcxild  be  a  slackening  of  the  pace.  In  a  dfmocracy 
where  public  policy  is  determined  throxigh  legislative  deUberation, 
this  was  not  only  natviral  but  desirable. 

But  the  change  of  pace  in  our  search  for  security  has  not  been 
due  entirely  to  this  natural  process.  Other  factors  have  entered  the 
plctxire.  and  I  am  referring  now  particularly  to  the  fear  that  too 
much  power  has  been  concentrated  la  the  hands  of  the  President. 

This  issue.  oX  covirse.  is  not  new  to  American  politics.  The  charge 
of  ambition  has  been  leveled  at  various  executives  almost  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic.  It  would  probably  have  been  directed 
at  anyone  elected  President  in  1932  who  was  determined  to  act 
vigorously  to  prevent  a  complete  economic  collapse.  But  fate,  in 
its  mysterious  way,  intervened  to  give  an  emotional  content  to  the 
Issue  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  merits.  For  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  this  same  moment,  flesh-and-blood  autocrats  were  actively  prac- 
ticing the  despot's  creed  of  coercion,  suppression,  and  aggression 
as  they  are  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  these  living  examples  providing  an 
atmosphere  of  realism  the  question  of  dictatorship  has  continued  to 
play  a  significant  part  in  the  public  deliberations.  Certainly  it  has 
Influenced  and  even  frightened  many  well-meaning  citizens.  And 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  It  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
coopcratlen  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  which 
was  so  strikingly  effective  In  the  early  days  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

In  a  sense  we  are  caught  between  two  conflicting  needs — first,  the 
necessity  for  keeping  a  strong,  united  front  against  dictatorship. 
and  second,  the  equal  necessity  for  courageous  leadership  In  the 
fight  against  mass  unemployment  and  insecurity. 

It  Is  true  the  great  emergency  is  behind  us,  but  we  are  far  from 
being  out  of  danger.  The  great  problems  of  providing  steady  work 
at  a  hvlng  wage  for  every  employable,  of  bringing  security  to  the 
aged,  and  health  to  the  ailing,  and  of  doing  away  with  strife  between 
■"Capital  and  labor,  are  calling  Insistently  for  careful,  permanent  solu- 
tion. There  Is  the  sturdy  protection  of  our  democratic  ideals  and 
traditions  and  all  the  interests  of  our  people. 

These  are  not  partisan  objectives;  these  are  our  common  objec- 
ttres.  These  are  the  objectives  which  should  unite  us  without 
regard  to  wealth  or  race  or  creed.  They  are  the  alms  al  every 
American  of  good  will  and  generous  heart.  They  far  eclipse  In 
importance  any  issue  that  may  now  or  in  the  future  divide  out 
ranks.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  can  p>ermlt  disunity  to  keep  us 
from  their  achievement.  It  is  inconceivable  that  democracy  should 
drift  into  the  very  thing  we  fear  because  of  irresolution  and  division. 

Yet  contemporary  history  indicates  that  this  Is  very  much  a  pos- 
sibility. In  one  great  nation,  where  basic  economic  problems  were 
neglected  or  ignoired.  a  bloody  revolution  uatiered  In  a  dictatorship 


of  the  proletariat.  In  others  where  « Imilar  conditions  prevailed,  fhe 
"man  on  the  horse"  won  his  way  to  power  with  promises  of  a  better 
life  and  swiftly  proceeded  to  strip  th*  people  of  the  liberties  without 
which  life  is  poor  and  cheap,  indeed 

However  remote  these  things  ms  y  seem,  they  will  remain  very 
definitely  in  the  category  of  possibilities  as  long  as  our  need  for 
action  to  preserve  democracy  is  obscured  by  fear  and  our  capacity 
for  action  limited  by  disunion.  Democratic  Impotence  is  much  mora 
to  be  feared  than  democratic  leadership. 

Remember  that  the  founding  fatiiers  were  men  who  led  a  revo- 
lution against  despotism.  They  needed  no  schooling  in  the  nature 
of  autocratic  rule.  The  memory  of  its  evils  was  fresh  in  their 
minds.  Yet  they  recognized  that  even  in  a  republic  there  is  need 
for  vigorous  leadership,  for  some  central  figtire  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  searching  out  the  Nation's  jroblems  and  devising  effective 
methods  for  their  solution.  To  phr  ise  It  in  the  langxiage  of  today, 
they  sought  to  create  a  spearhead  f(  ►r  the  struggle  to  make  democ- 
racy work.  But  wisely  they  left  to  the  people's  representatives  the 
vital  lawmaking  power  and  the  control  of  the  public  purse. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  ala  >,  that  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  such  an  exe  -else  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  endowed  government  as  wou  d  be  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation — as  would  pern  lit  the  activities  of  government 
to  be  expanded  in  times  of  stress  a  nd  strain  and  to  be  contracted 
in  periods  of  quiet  and  calm.  Such,  apparently,  has  been  the  belief 
of  many  occupants  of  the  Presid  eniial  chair,  many  whom  we 
revere  for  their  patriotism  and  d«votion  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Andrew  Jackson,  for  example,  In  his  fight  against  the  powerful 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  used  the  Executive  powers  so  boldly  that 
his  noted  contemporary,  Henry  Cla] ,  gloomily  predicted  the  speedy 
transformation  of  the  Governmeni  into  an  "elective  monarchy." 
Yet  the  people  continued  to  choose  ]  lot  only  the  Executive  but  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  that  body  continued  to  wield  the 
lawmaking  power,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  survived  unscathed. 

Of  all  our  Presidents,  I  venture  t<  say  there  is  none  less  thought 
of  as  autocratic  than  Abraham  Lljicoln.  Yet,  confronted  by  the 
emergency  of  the  Civil  War,  Llncoia  took  steps  which  led  him  to 
write  these  significant  words  of  Jui  tiflcatlon : 

"No  organic  law  can  ever  be  frart  ed  with  a  provision  specifically 
applicable  to  every  question  whlct  may  arise  In  a  practical  ad- 
ministration. The  whole  of  the  lawi  i  are  being  resisted,  and  all  will 
be  destroyed  if  not  protected.  •  <  •  The  Constitution  is  silent 
on  the  emergency." 

Here  again,  in  an  emergency,  the  Executive  acted  promptly  and 
vigorously  to  protect  the  people  fron  i  dangers  which  threatened  the 
orderly  administration  not  of  any  one  law  but  of  all  law.  Yet 
when  the  crisis  was  past  America  st  11  stood  as  the  world's  foremost 
haven  of  liberty  and  of  popular  ru]  e  under  a  written  constitution. 
And  so  it  has  remained  until  this  day.  despite  war  and  panic  and. 
In  our  own  time,  an  economic  catasi  rophe  as  serious  as  war  itself. 

In  the  desperate  days  of  1933  th(  President  was  Invested  by  the 
Congress  with  powers  never  before  held  by  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States.  Since  that  tim(  the  Presidency  has  dominated 
American  politics  to  a  degree  seldor  i  equaled  in  time  cf  peace. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Docs  it  a  gnlfy  that  America  is  gradually 
abandoning  representative  govemm(  nt?  Are  we  to  believe  that  de- 
mocracy has  been  tried  and  found    ranting? 

I  am  convirxed  the  contrary  is  t  ue.  I  am  convinced  that  each 
expansion  of  Executive  activity,  froi  n  Jackson's  fight  against  finan- 
cial monopoly  to  the  recovery  figh  made  since  1933  by  President 
Roosevelt,  has  been  merely  another  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  our 
political  system  to  adjust  itself  to  the  condition  and  the  needs  of 
the  people.  It  is  democracy's  answ  ;r  to  those  who  sneeringly  con- 
tend that  pjopular  government  is  da  ;med  to  failure  because  it  lacks 
the  capacity  for  swift  action  in  a  crisis.  It  is  unshakeable  proof 
that  democracy  can  meet  its  problei  is,  can  still  be  responsive  to  the 
popular  will,  and  can  still  retain  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  has  kept 
us  a  free  Nation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  nee<  to  relent  in  our  opposition  to 
dictatorship.  We  must  not  relent.  We  must  be  as  Irreconcilable 
to  dictatorship,  whether  of  the  rig  it  or  the  left,  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  safeguard  our  heritage  ol  democratic  ilbertles.  But  It  Is 
equally  imperative  that  we  do  not  lose  perspective.  We  must  not 
confuse  the  leadership  that  democncy  needs  in  a  crisis  with  dicta- 
torial ambition,  and  in  this  conf xisl  )n  render  our  leadership  power- 
less to  lead. 

Plainly  the  need  for  leadership  Is  not  past.  The  task  of  effecting 
permanent  recovery  is  still  largely*  before  us.  It  is  a  long-range 
proposition  that  cannot  be  dispose!  of  hastily  or  easily.  It  is  an 
undertaking  that  will  require  a  geaerous  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
give  and  take.  It  can  only  be  coEipleted  at  the  willing  hands  of 
a  united  people.  It  will  not  be  dene  by  a  people  disorganized  by 
unfounded  suspicion  and  crippled  by  partisan  strife.  Above  all, 
it  Is  a  Job  that  must  be  done  if  th«  political  and  economic  systems 
vmder  which  this  Nation  has  grown  are  to  endure. 

Recent  events  abroad  give  wamhig  that  democracy  must  be  able 
to  act  as  well  as  to  talk  to  protect  its  people  from  unsolved  social 
problems  at  home  and  from  wanto  i  foreign  aggression.  Action  in 
a  democracy  requires  moral  as  wel  as  material  preparedness,  self- 
discipline,  and  responsible  leaden  hip.  Modern  democracy  must 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with  reason  as  well  as 
to  debate  the  reasonableness  of  iictlon.  In  these  critical  times 
democracy  mtist  be  militant  enou]  ;h  to  defend  itself.  Democracy 
needs,  as  never  before,  effective  mo  al  leadership. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  lecent  months  to  work  near  the 
man  whom  the  American  people  hive  twice  chosen  as  their  Presl« 
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dent  during  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  In  our  history;  and 
I  have  been  moved,  as  I  believe  any  man  would  be,  by  his  unwaver- 
ing determination  to  do  what  he  believes  is  right,  what  he  believes 
Is  Just  for  all  the  people — not  for  this  faction  or  that  group  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  church 
services  which  he  attended,  as  he  does  every  year  on  March  4,  in 
commemoration  of  the  day  when  he  first  took  office.  For  6  years 
he  has  borne  a  biwden  such  as  few  men  have  ever  known.  Grave 
problems  were  still  resting  upon  his  shovilders.  Yet  he  wanted 
spiritual  sustenance,  and  as  he  humbly  bowed  his  head  to  the 
Divine  Power  that  has  never  forsaken  us  there  was  evident  an 
Indescribable  yearning  to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow  men,  to  lead 
them  wisely,  and  to  serve  them  well. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  propose  this  toast — may 
he  continue  to  serve  democracy,  and  by  his  interpretation  of  our 
precious  American  tradition  and  ideals  continue  to  give  hope  and 
comfort  to  all  who  cherish  liberty  and  love  Justice. 


his  words,  **the  conservative  element  as  opposed  to  the  New  Deal*" 
necessarily  causes  a  bit  of  eyebrow  raising. 

It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  Elliott  is  riding  off  the  family  political 
reservation  Just  for  the  fun  of  it  or  to  act  smart.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  political  aspirations  for  himself  In  his  new  home  on 
the  range.  It  may  be  that,  the  sturdy  Texans  being  what  they  are. 
he  has  adopted  a  clever  strategy. 


Vice  President  Garner 
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or 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 
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EDITORIALS  FROM  WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD  AND  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  relative  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  one  published  in  the 
Washington  Hmes-Herald  of  March  22,  and  the  other  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  22.  1939] 

ELLIOTT     SATS     GARNER     LEADS 

EUiott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President,  surprised  the  customers 
In  his  Texas  broadcast  night  before  last  by  delivering  a  resound- 
ing pat  to  the  back  of  Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner.  The 
meat  of  Elliott's  speech  was  contained  in  this  paragraph: 

"This  much,  however,  is  certain:  John  Garner  is  in  the  driver's 
seat  right  now.  well  in  the  lead  as  a  likely  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  the  1940  elections." 

The  logical  inference  is  that  that  came  from  the  feed  box;  but 
whether  the  White  House  or  the  Garner  feedbox,  we  don't  know. 

Anway.  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  in  it.  Mr.  Garner,  a  con- 
servative old  devil  at  heart,  is  nevertheless  popular  with  persons 
of  all  shades  of  pwlitical  opinion  in  Washington.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent usually  retires  into  obsctirlty  like  a  cuttlefish  hiding  behind 
Its  own  ink. 

Mr.  Garner  has  done  anything  but  that.  Such  a  wisecracking, 
good-natured,  magnetic  old  boy  is  he  that  practically  all  the  men 
enjoy  his  company,  and  moet  of  the  ladies  consider  him  a  card. 

His  chances  for  the  1940  Democratic  nomination,  as  Elliott  Roose- 
velt says,  look  good.  Garner  wotild  probably  have  the  southern 
delegations  pretty  solidly  behind  him  if  he  should  go  after  the 
nomination  in  earnest.  He's  the  kind  of  man  the  South  generaUy 
likes.  And  the  growing  conservatism  in  vEirious  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  find  at  least  one  rallying  ix>lnt  in  Garner. 

At  this  time,  16  months  before  the  conventions,  the  1940  line-up 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  Garner  against  Dewey. 

If  that  proves  to  be  the  1940  line-up,  we  think  Dewey  will  out- 
last the  old  man  In  a  tough  campaign. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  22.  1939] 

what  is  son  nXIOTT  UP  TO,  anthow? 

Speaking  of  rugged  individualists,  has  anybody  mentioned  young 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  radio  commentator  extraordinary?  For  several 
months  this  son  of  the  President,  in  his  semiweekly  broadcasts  from 
Port  Worth,  has  been  promoting  another  renowned  Texan.  Vice 
President  Garneb,  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in 
1940. 

Son  Elliott  makes  bold  to  hall  Mr.  Garner  as  "well  In  the  lead" 
for  the  nomination.  Since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  young 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  enthusiasm  for  the  Vice  President  Is  not  fully  shared 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  White  House,  there  may  be  some  wonder 
as  to  what  It  all  means. 

Elliott  has  from  time  to  time  taken  It  upon  himself  to  criticize 
the  Government's  policies  toward  oil  operators.  smaU-buslness  men, 
private  electric  companies,  pump  priming,  and  wage-hovu-  legisla- 
tion.   His  support  for  the  Presidency  of  a  man  who  represents.  In 
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ADDRESS  OP  MAJ.  GEN.  JULIAN  L.  SCHLEY  BEPORE  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD  CONTROL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  MARCH  22. 
1939 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address,  delivered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  before  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  at  its  anntial 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  22.  1939.  on  the 
subject  The  Flood  Control  Program  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control 
Association,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
address  you  again  on  the  vast  program  of  comprehensive  flood- 
control  work  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized 
for  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  the  members  of 
this  association  who  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  results  of 
disastrous  floods  on  that  great  river  system,  who  have  so  carefully 
studied  the  vital  problem  of  controlling  those  floods,  I  wish  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Engineer  Department  for  your  co- 
operation In  the  formulation  of  the  program  to  accomplish  that 
control.  This  year  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  to  you  what  has 
been  accomplishe<l  to  date  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  carrying 
out  the  mandates  of  Congress  for  flood  control  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  to  outline  what  the  Department  expects  to  undertake 
In  the  near  future  to  carry  the  authorized  program  toward 
completion. 

For  simplicity  I  shall  first  deal  with  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  and  that  we  expect  to  undertake  in  the  near  future 
In  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  alluvial  valley.  I 
shall  then  descrilse  the  Departnaent's  work  in  ttie  alluvial  valley 
itself. 

As  you  know,  the  first  general  authorization  for  flood  control 
outside  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  con- 
tained in  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936.  In  that 
act.  Congress  declared  that  flood  control  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  their  tributaries  Is  a  proj)er  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions  and  localities  thereof,  placed  Federal  investigations 
and  improvements  of  rivers  and  other  waterways  for  flood  control 
and  other  allied  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  supwrvlslon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  authorized 
the  amount  of  $320,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  a  Nation-wide 
flood-control  plan.  This  act  contained  further  provisions  requir- 
ing States,  pxjlitical  subdivifiions  thereof,  or  other  responsible  local 
agencies  to  provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States  the  lands, 
easements  and  rights-of-way  required  for  flood-control  projects, 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction  works,  and  maintain  and  operate  the  works  after 
completion  in  accordance  with  regtilations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

On  April  6,  1937,  shortly  after  the  great  flood  of  January  and 
February  of  that  year,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  reported  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  on  a  comprehensive  flood -control  plan  tar 
the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  Rivers.  This  report  is  printed  In 
Committee  Document  No.  1,  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House 
of  Representatives,  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  first  session.  In  thla 
report  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  the  construction  of  45 
reservoirs  on  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  and  24  reservoirs  on 
other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  construction  of  levees 
and  flood  walls  at  some  155  cities  and  towns  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  and  the  modification  of  the  project  for  flood  control  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  This  modification  consists  of  the  pur- 
chase in  fee  simple  of  all  lands  In  the  Morganza,  West  Atchafalaya, 
and  Eudora  flood wajrs  (including  Its  extension)  and  the  construc- 
tion of  each  of  these  floodways  as  soon  as  the  lands  therefor  have 
been  acquired,  the  protection  oi  lands  In  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and 
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the  appropriation  of  •52.000.000  In  addition  to  sums  previously 
authorized,  to  be  applied  to  the  strengthening  of  levees,  to  the 
extension  of  the  levee  road  system,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  pro- 
gram for  increasing  the  discharge  capacity  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Cache  Creek  area. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  28.  1937,  Congress  took  the 
first  step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  ccxnprehenslve  plan  Just 
described  when  it  authorized  $24,877,000  for  the  construction  of 
local  protection  works  for  cities  and  towns,  in  the  Ohio  Basin, 
there  projects  to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Since  your  last  annual  meeting. 
Congress  approved  this  comprehensive  plan  as  It  applies  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  and 
authorized  the  amount  of  »243  6C0.00O  for  the  initiation  and  par- 
tial accomplishment  of  that  plan  as  it  pertains  to  the  basin  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  alluvial  valley.  Provision  Is  made  In  this  act 
for  such  modifications  of  the  plan  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  act  also  contains  one  major  change  In  policy  whereby  local 
cooperation  is  no  longer  required  for  flood-control  reservoir-channel 
improvement  and  channel-rectification  projects. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are,  as  I  am.  interested  in  knowing 
what  will  comprise  the  program  of  construction  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  discuss  these 
proposed  activities  with  you  In  detail.  I  regret  to  state,  however, 
that  such  information  is  not  yet  available  as  the  Department  has 
not  yet  appeared  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
present  data  pertaining  to  the  proposed  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940.  Consequently  I  cannot  state  definitely  what  projects  will  be 
undertaken  In  the  Immediate  future,  but  I  can,  by  using  the 
information  contained  in  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938,  indicate  to  you  in  a  general  way  the  tentative  program  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  those  parts  of  the  annual  report  which  concern  the  several 
districts  of  the  Department,  there  are  in.serted  statements  of  the 
amount  which  can  be  profitably  expended  on  each  authorized 
project  during  the  second  fiscal  year  following  the  year  of  the 
report — thus  the  1938  repKjrt  contains  such  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940.  The  sum  of  these  itemized  amounts  is  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  the  total  amount  that  can  be  profitably 
expanded  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  That  Bureau  then 
adjusts  the  reported  amount  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Department  at  the  proper  time  submits  suitable  data  on 
adjusted  amount  to  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  for  its 
consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  set  up  the  sum  of  9110,000.000 
for  authorized  general  flood-control  projects  and  investigations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  outside  the  alluvial  valley.  Of  this  amotmt, 
♦3.000.000  was  set  up  for  flood-control  investigations  by  the  War 
Department  and  »3 .000.000  for  watershed  investigations  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus,  under  Budget  limitations,  ap- 
proximately f  104.000.000  would  be  available  for  flood -control 
projects  throughout  the  entire  country  outside  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  details  of  the  individual  authorized  projects  are  shown  in 
my  annual  report  for  1938.  Many  of  you.  no  doubt,  have  studied 
the  data  In  that  report  concerning  the  projects  of  particular  in- 
terest to  you.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  part  of  that  information, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  outlines  of  the  program  for  the  entire 
Mississippi  River  Basin.  My  statements  will  be  premised  largely 
on  the  data  in  the  annual  report  and  the  total  budget  figure  of 
#110.000.000. 

In  the  Ohio  River  Basin  three  of  the  flood-control  reservoirs  au- 
thorized In  the  1936  act,  namely,  Tionesta  Creek,  Crooked  Creek, 
and  Mahoning  Creek,  are  now  under  construction.  I  anticipate 
that  work  on  these  reservoirs  will  be  continued  at  a  rapid  rate  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  Allotments  have  also  been  made  to 
enable  the  district  engineers  to  obtain  the  basic  engineering  infor- 
mation on  16  other  reservoirs  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  which  might 
be  initiated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  in  the  1936  and  1938 
Flood  Control  Acts.  I  expect  that  the  construction  of  about  12  of 
these  will  be  undertaken  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940. 
These  projects  will  provide  reservoirs  on  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio,  such  as  the  basins  of  the  Allegheny.  Monongahela,  Mus- 
kingum. Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Scioto,  Licking.  Kentucky,  and 
Wabash  Rivers. 

Also,  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  19  local  protection  projects  are 
actively  tmder  way,  or  will  be  \xnder  way  this  spring,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  acts  of  1936  and  1937.  Among  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  are  works  now  xinder  construction  at  Johnstown, 
Huntington.  Ironton.  Tell  City,  Middlesboro,  and  Paducah.  and  the 
Brevoort  Levee  In  the  Wabash  Basin.  The  1938  act  authorized  an 
additional  $50,300,000  expenditure  for  local  protection  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin.  It  Is  probable  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  about 
17  of  the  previously  authorized  projects  can  be  completed,  that  the 
others  can  be  advanced  well  on  toward  completion,  and  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  initiate  some  12  new  projects  which  will  be  con- 
structed under  the  additional  authorization  of  the  1938  act. 

The  Dry  Run  Reservoir  near  Decorah,  Iowa,  was  authorized  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  by  the  1936  act.  The  act  of  June 
1938  contained  an  additional  authorization  of  $6,600,000  for  reser- 
voirs In  that  basin.  It  should  be  possible  to  Initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  this  system  of  reservoirs  early  in  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

A  great  many  levee  projects  along  the  upper  MiSEissippi,  Illinois, 
Sangamon,  Rock,  and  Kankakee  Rivers  are  included  in  the  1936 
authorization.  Already  SI  of  these  (irojects  are  under  way.  The 
1938  act  authorized  an  additional  $2,700,000  for  local  protecUon  in 
tbm  upper  Mtsslaslppl  and  TUlnola  Blver  Pwirina     I  eipect  %*^f\%  about 


towr  more  projects  under  the  1936  and  1938  authorizations  can  be 
placed  under  construction  in  this  a  ea  dxiring  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  act  of  June  1936  authorized  projects  for  the  protection  of 
the  Kansas  Citys  and  Covmcll  BluXs  on  the  Missouri  River  itself 
and  for  seven  commrunitles  on  th;  tributaries  of  that  river.  At 
Glasgow,  Mont.,  the  levees  and  app  irtenant  structures  on  the  Milk 
River  have  been  completed.  The  li  ivees  and  flood  walls  at  Topeka, 
Kans..  are  under  construction  at  the  present  time  and  will  be 
completed  with  present  allotments.  Authorization  for  the  exjiendi- 
ture  of  $9,000,000  for  reservoirs  In  th^  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  act  of  June  28,  1938.  I  expect  that  allotments  can 
be  made  from  forthcoming  approp  iatlons  for  Initiating  the  other 
local  protection  projects  and  reserifolr  construction  in  this  basin. 

Five  reservoirs,  Conchas,  Caddoa.  Fort  Supply,  Great  Salt  Plains, 
and  Wallace  Lake,  are  now  under jway  In  the  great  southwestern 
area  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Ited  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
Conchas  Reservoir  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1940.  and  the  construction  of  the  others  will  be  expedited  as 
rapidly  as  funds  will  permit.  In  a  Idltlon  to  these  reservoirs  three 
others  were  authorized  in  the  193<  act  for  the  basins  of  the  Red, 
Ouachita,  Arkansas,  and  White  Hivers,  and  the  1938  act  added 
authorizations  totaling  $100,000.00)  for  reservoir  construction  in 
the  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivitr  Basins.  Studies  and  investi- 
gations are  well  imder  way  to  develop  the  detailed  plans  for  the 
great  Denlson  Reservoir  on  the  Rel  River,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
the  construction  of  this  project  mi  y  be  commenced  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  if  sufficient  funds  are  made  available. 

Funds  may  also  be  allotted  fM"  sttuting  the  construction  of  some 
five  or  six  of  the  reservoirs  In  the  AJrkansas  and  White  River  Basins 
under  the  1938  authorl2a,tlon8. 

While  perhaps  less  In  the  public  eye  than  the  reservoir  programs 
for  the  southwestern  rivers  and  1  heir  tributaries,  the  local  pro- 
tection projects  authorized  on  the  tributaries  entering  the  alluvial 
valley  from  both  the  east  and  we  t  are  also  of  great  Importance. 
Practically  all  of  these  projects,  li  1  in  number,  for  which  the  re- 
quired local  cooperation  has  beer  fiirnished,  have  been  started 
and  are  being  pushed  to  completio:  i.  Doubtless  part  of  the  appro- 
priation expected  to  be  provided  by  the  War  Department  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  can  be  made  available  for  continviing  this 
Important  part  of  the  fiood-control  program. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  my  co]  omenta  up  t.o  this  point  to  an 
outline  of  general  flood-control  piDjects  scattered  throughout  the 
vast  Mississippi  watershed  outsid<  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
lower  river  in  order  that  you  m:  ght  gain  a  broad  view  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department.  Le  t  us  now  turn  to  consideration 
of  the  status  of  flood-control  worlL  in  the  alluvial  valley  and  its 
prospects  for  1940. 

As  you  know,  flood-control  wotIi  In  the  alluvial  valley  Is  being 
prosecuted  under  authorities  contj  Ined  in  the  Flood  Control  Acts 
of  May  15,  1928,  June  15,  1936,  and  June  28.  1938,  which  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $637,000,000  fcr  this  purpose.  With  the  $351.- 
000,000  that  has  been  appropriat  ^d  to  date,  highly  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made.  The  va  ley  has  enjoyed  12  long  years 
without  accidents  and  overflows,  despite  the  fact  that  several 
high  waters  have  occurred  with  crests  that  exceeded  those  of 
former  floods  which  caused  great  famage.  Although  the  compre- 
hensive project  has  operated  true  tb  Its  design,  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  for  construction  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  that  would  enable  thii  project  to  protect  the  valley 
lands  against  the  maximum  predicted  flood.  Such  a  flood  may  or 
may  not  occur,  but  It  is  prudent  to  prepare  for  such  an  event\iallty 
as  rapidly  as  practicable.  The  Deiiartment  is  therefore  vigorously 
prosecuting  those  works  to  which  local  interests  have  agreed  and 
is  also  strengthening  the  existing  w  irks  wherever  the  need  has  been 
indicated. 

In  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  excelli  nt  progress  has  been  made  on 
both  the  WappapeUo  Reservoir  ani  the  levees  along  Little  River. 
Some  delay  was  experienced  In  getting  this  work  started,  but  favor- 
able weatner  and  working  conditlotis  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
of  last  year  pemitted  rapid  progress  to  be  made.  The  construction 
of  the  White  River  backwater  leyee  was  prosecuted  strenuously 
after  being  repeatedly  delayed  by  high  water,  and  earth  has  been 
placed  in  these  levees  at  a  rate  exce  >ding  the  most  optimistic  hopes. 
Across  the  river  in  the  Yazoo  Baiin,  excellent  progress  has  been 
maintained  in  the  construction  of  Sardls  Dam  and  final  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  starting  construction  of  the  Arkabutla 
Dam  when  funds  become  available. 

In  the  past  year  the  operations  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  have 
resembled  a  beehive  in  activity.  The  1938  act,  providing  for  the 
Immediate  construction  of  the  Marganza  floodway.  was  not  ap- 
proved untU  after  the  1939  approj  nation  which  did  not  contem- 
plate large  exjjenditures  In  the  Morganza  area.  However,  by  care- 
fill  planning  and  the  Judicious  dlst  Ibution  of  avaUable  funds,  work 
was  started  promptly  on  the  guide  levees  of  this  floodway  The 
earthwork  on  these  levees  is  now  w  ell  advanced.  Dredging  In  both 
the  Wax  Lake  outlet  and  the  Chaienton  Drainage  Canal  has  been 
advanced  to  the  railroad  and  hlgliways,  where  plugs  will  be  left 
untU  elevated  crossings  have  been  constructed.  Agreements  hav- 
ing been  consummated  with  the  mllroad  company  and  now  being 
consummated  with  the  highway  a)mmission  will  probably  permit 
actual  initiation  of  work  on  thes;  crossings  in  the  near  future. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Eudora  floodway,  noteworthy  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  all  important  features  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  lower  Mississippi  Rver,  including  items  added  or 
affected  by  the  1936  and  1938  acts  and  main  river  work  has  been 
performed  where  needed  most. 

Sufficient  funds  have  been  requested  fca-  the  fiscal  year  1940  to 
1  maintain  present  rates  of  work  amL  perhaps,  to  step  them  up  som»- 
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what.  It  Is  expected  that  construction  of  crossings  over  the  Wax 
Lake  outlet  and  the  Charenton  Canal  will  be  placed  under  way  to 
open  the  way  for  additional  levee  and  dredging  work  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya Basin.  Foundation  tests  and  investigations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  elevated  railroad  crossings  over  the  Morganza  fioodway 
and  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1940  plans  will  probably  be  ready 
to  t)egin  construction  on  one  or  more  of  these  crossings.  Concur- 
rently with  the  starting  of  this  new  work  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
It  is  contemplated  that  levee  work  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  and  on 
the  White  River  backwater  levee  will  be  extended;  construction  of 
the  WappapeUo.  Sardls.  and  Arkabutla  Dams  will  be  pushed  vigor- 
ously, and  work  on  main  Mississippi  River  levees,  revetments,  and 
dredging  will  be  accomplished  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with 
available  funds. 

The  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  may  Jxistly  be  called 
the  cradle  of  national  flood  control.  Long  before  floods  on  smaller 
rivers  were  of  more  than  local  significance,  the  frequent  and 
devastating  overfiows  of  the  Mississippi  Itself  were  attracting  na- 
tional attention  which  early  expressed  itself  in  the  fcMin  of  finan- 
cial help.  As  early  as  1824.  Federal  funds  were  allotted  toward 
the  control  of  fioods  on  that  river  and,  after  1881,  these  amounts 
were  Increased  steadily  until  In  1928  Congress  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  be  constructed  at  Government  expense.  At  this 
time,  some  opponents  of  this  plan  suggested  the  abandonment  of 
the  valley  to  save  money,  but  the  Nation  realized  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Delta  should  not  give  up  the  fertile  lands  that  have 
become  the  agricultxu-al  backbone  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  losses  from  the  fiood  of  1927  touched  the  whole 
Nation  and  subtracted  something  from  the  wage  or  inccane  of 
every  worker,  whether  he  lived  in  a  mill  town  in  New  England  or 
tilled  the  soil  In  Kansas.  The  project  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1928.  with  subsequent  modifications,  is  now  known  as  the  Army 
engineer  plan.  Thus,  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  comprehensive  development  of  flood  control  at  Federal 
expense  was  started  and.  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  approval  of  the  President,  this  activity  has  become 
Nation-wide  under  the  same  governmental  agency  that  began 
such  work.  It  Is  fitting  in  Government  organization,  as  in  private 
enterprise,  that  the  maximum  use  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
created  by  the  experiences  of  the  established  agencies  that  possess 
the  voliunlnous  records  and  trained  personnel  essential  to  the 
design  of  practicable  and  econc«nlcal  projects. 

In  addition  to  new  flood-control  projects  being  authorized  for 
construction  under  the  War  Department,  when  economically  Jtistl- 
fled,  improvements  and  extensions  to  existing  projects  have  been 
made  as  the  need  thereof  has  been  indicated  by  increased  records 
and  hydrologlcal  data  and  as  warranted  by  the  increased  wealth 
and  p>opulation  of  the  areas  to  be  protected.  This  growth  and  de- 
velopment has  been  rational.  It  was  logical  to  undertake  flood- 
control  projects  elsewhere  in  the  country  after  the  development  of 
policy  and  the  experience  gained  In  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Similarly  it  is  logical  to  Improve  existing  projects 
when  such  improvement  becomes  Justified.  The  $325,000,000  proj- 
ect that  was  adopted  for  the  Mississippi  River  in  1928  would  have 
been  outside  all  reason  in  1880,  when  such  a  sum  of  money  exceeded 
by  millions  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  States  for  all 
ptuposes.  Also,  in  1928  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  attempt 
to  authorize  the  supplemental  works  approved  by  the  acts  of  1936, 
1937,  and  1938  which  have  augmented  the  authorization  for  Mis- 
sissippi River  fiood  control  to  $637,000,000  for  the  alluvial  valley 
and  $415,000,000  for  the  tributaries  and  upper  basin. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  password  seems  to  be  "change,"  when 
worthy  procedures  of  the  past  are  attacked  without  reason,  wlien 
unsuspecting  persons  are' urged  to  abandon  tried  and  true  prin- 
ciples, when  peace-loving  people  are  forced  to  prepare  for  armed 
conflict,  when  international  boundaries  are  changed  overnight,  it  is 
reassuring  and  comforting  to  observe  the  orderly  development  of 
flood  control  under  an  experienced  agency,  sworn  to  serve  and  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  great  democracy. 

I  am  grateful  of  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  to 
discuss  a  subject  in  which  you  are  so  vitally  interested,  and  to  which 
you  have  contributed  so  much  In  the  past.  May  I  express  to  your 
great  association  on  behalf  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  our  slncerest 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful  meeting  and  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  years  to  come? 


Look  at  the  Future  Through  the  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEP  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  March  16), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  JOHN  J.  WICKER,  PUBLISHED  JANUARY   15. 

1939 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Congressional  Record  an  able 


and  most  interesting  article  written  by  a  prominent  Vir- 
ginian, Dr.  J.  J.  Wicker,  president  of  the  Pork  Union  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Pork  Union.  Va.,  which  appeared  in  This 
Week  magazine  of  January  15.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  This  Week  Magazine.  January  15.  1939] 

I  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  this  world  in  a  rather 
active  way  for  nearly  half  a  century.  I  was  bom  in  the  lap  of  a 
great  depression  following  the  War  between  the  States. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  work  for  15  cents  a  day  from  daylight  until 
dark  the  longest  days  in  the  year  under  the  hot  Virginia  sun.  and 
this  when  I  was  only  14  years  old — and  I  cried  when  the  Job  ended. 

Some  people  think  we  have  a  depression  now,  but  some  of  the 
older  people  who  can  remember  the  days  of  the  70's  know  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  real  boom  compared  with  those  times. 

When  we  compare  50  years  ago  with  today  It  is  the  difference 
between  wading  through  mud  on  foot,  frequently  barefoot,  and 
riding  on  smooth-paved  roads  in  an  automobile!  It  is  the  difference 
between  an  oxcart,  at  t>est.  and  the  airplane.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  log  or  board  cabin  with  pine  knots  in  the  fireplace  for 
light  or,  at  best,  an  old  smoky  kerosene  lamp,  and  today's  steam- 
heated  (often  air-conditioned)  houses  with  electric  lights,  hatha, 
and  every  modem  convenience. 

It  Is  the  difference  between  a  straw  or  shuck  mattress  on  the 
floor  and  an  inner-spring  mattress  resting  on  mahogany. 

It  is  the  difference  between  wool  and  cotton  carded  by  hand,  mads 
Into  thread  by  the  old  spiiuiing  wheel,  and  woven  by  hand  on  • 
loom  and  the  finest  machine-produced,  tailored  clothing. 

In  those  days  of  60  years  ago  you  might  have  had  a  wood  stove 
for  heat  if  you  were  rich,  and  your  baths  were  confined  to  the 
summertime  in  some  brook,  creek,  or  millpond. 

I  have  known  people  who  walked  a  mile  at  daybreak  (when  the 
fire  had  gone  out  overnight)  to  a  neighbor's  house  Just  to  "borrow" 
a  chunk  of  fire  because  the  family  cotild  not  afford  matches  (and 
matches  cost  5  cents  a  box) . 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  perslnunon  seeds  were  converted  into 
buttons  for  one's  coat,  and  if  there  were  no  jjerslmmons.  thoma 
were  \ised  Instead:  when  corncobs  were  burned  to  make  soda;  when 
wheat  was  parched  to  make  coffee;  and  the  only  sweetening  in  the 
so-called  coffee  was  sorghum  molasses,  stirred  with  a  stick  for  tht 
lack  of  a  spoon.  Those  were  days  when  the  old  smokehouse  floor, 
where  the  salty  drippings  from  the  slaughtered  hogs  of  better  days 
had  fallen,  was  taken  up  and  sawed  into  bits,  soaked  in  water,  and 
the  water  evaporated  to  get  the  salt  for  seasoning. 

Able-bodied  men  were  glad  to  work  from  daylight  until  dark  6 
dayB  a  week,  52  weeks  in  the  year.  In  all  sorts  of  weather— «uid  do 
the  chores  on  Sunday  besides — and  receive,  for  the  entire  year's 
work.  $100  and  board.  And  out  of  that  salary  they  had  to  buy  aU 
their  clothes  and  every  other  thing  that  they  needed. 

Many  great  men  were  bom  out  of  such  "great  tribulation"  be- 
cause, perhaps,  they  had  "the  driving  power  of  poverty  " 

There  were  no  "free  schools"  then.  My  father  had  to  pay  tuition 
for  me  and  for  my  sister,  and  we  walked  3  miles  through  the  mud 
to  a  log  cabin  where  one  lady  taught  everything  from  A  B  C"b  to 
Latin.     I  never  knew  what  an  overcoat  or  umbreUa  was. 

OMnpare  this  with  all  the  modem  comforts  and  conveniences  in 
our  magnificent  public-school  buildings  today,  with  free  textbooks 
and  an  automobile  bus  calling  at  the  door  at  public  expense  to 
take  children  to  and  from  the  school  I 

But  why  keep  on?  The  differences  went  all  through  the  social 
and  economic  strata;  In  those  days  there  was  a  real  depression. 

Now  we  are  all  "going  to  the  poorhouse  in  automobiles."  The 
more  we  have  the  more  we  complain.  It  takes  prosperity  to  maks 
Communists. 

When  I  was  in  my  teens  I  did  the  hardest  year's  work  that  any 
man  could  ever  do.  seeking  to  get  money  to  go  to  college;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  when  I  bad  paid  all  my  bills  I  had  exactly 
$1.46  left  for  my  12  months  of  lalxjr. 

Hard  years?  Yes.  But  those  were  the  most  valuable  years  of  my 
life.  Those  early  days  gave  me  a  physical  constitution  that  makes 
me  young  in  my  sixties.  Life  is  strangely  compensative.  My  strug- 
gles made  me  love  work,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  t>ecome 
indep>endent  In  my  old  age. 

I  asked  a  13 -year -old  boy  the  other  day,  "How  much  is  a  man's 
salary?"  and  he  promptly  answered,  "What  he  saves."  There  is  hope 
for  this  generation  when  a  13-year-old  boy  can  give  an  answer 
like  that. 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  America?  Is  It  lack  of  money  or 
manhood?  Do  we  need  less  load  or  more  horse?  Is  our  trouble 
within  or  without?  Look  without — and  what  do  we  see?  Better 
homes,  better  streets,  better  roads,  bigger  and  better  libraries,  more 
schools  and  better  advantages  in  all  grades  of  education,  more  and 
better-equipped  hospitals,  an  increased  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  more  educated  people,  more  amusements 
and  sports,  more  luxury,  and.  In  short.  mcM-e  of  everything  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country.  So  the  trouble  must  be 
within.  If  we  could  only  get  ourselves  in  hand,  and  not  act  like 
a  lot  of  spoiled,  pampered  children,  we  should  soon  put  this 
country  where  it  ought  to  be. 

We  need  self-imposed  discipline  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
every  man.  We  are  trying  to  build  men  through  their  bellies  rather 
than  through  their  brains.  What  a  man  is,  is  far  more  important 
than  what  he  has.  and  we  need  to  work  on  ourselves. 

If  we  want  to  build  structures  that  will  stand  the  storms  of  life, 
we  must  put  oux  sweat  into  the  mortax. 
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We  cannot  buy  our  way  out  of  this  depression,  we  have  got  to 
work  It  out. 
^  You  know  the  old  story  of  the  woman  who  thought  money  was 
everything:  When  she  was  advised  to  take  her  daughter  out  of 
college  because  the  girl  "lacked  capacity,"  the  mother  retorted, 
"Give  It  to  her — I  will  pay  lew  it." 
*^  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  what  money  can  buy,  but  It  Is 
a  tragedy  beyond  expression  to  fall  to  have  what  ir.oney  cannot 
buy. 

After  all,  character  makes  coin;  coin  doesn't  make  character. 
You  will  never  fill  the  pantry  by  cviltivating  a  vicious  appetite;  and 
you  can  never  destroy  a  person  who  learns  self-control. 


The  Silver  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF    DELAWARE 

^^N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne^dav.  March  22  (.legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  16), 

1939 


f     ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  M.  BRATTER  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE.   MARCH    19,    1939 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Silver 
Leaders'  Reserve  Note  Stand  Assailed,"  by  Herbert  M.  Brat- 
ter.  and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  March  19.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  19,  1939] 

8ii.vx«  Leaqexs'  Rxs^iVK  Nors  Stano  Assailkd — Bloc's  Objsction  to 

Fkdbuu.  Baioc  Isbttbs  Is  Dkscbibzd  as  Unsocnd  Posmoiv 

The  silver  bloc  has  discovered  a  new  ezciise  for  the  silver  pro- 
gram: "It  relieves  the  people  who  use  silver  certificates  of  an  Inter- 
est burden.''  When  all  our  currency  Is  sliver  and  there  are  no  more 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  the  bankers  presumably  will  shut  up  shop 
and  go  home.  . 

According  to  Representative  C.  I.  Whztk,  of  Idaho,  through  the 
Silver-purchase  program,  "all  the  American  people  are  relieved  of 
the  interest  charge  as  the  cost  for  the  issuance  and  circulation  of 
this  money.".  The  motive  behind  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's silver  policy,  the  Representative  states,  "is  the  simple  matter 
of  collecting  interest  by  the  banks  of  this  country  on  the  money  in 
Circulation."  We  have  some  $1,600,000,000  of  "Interest  free"  silver 
certificates  "which  displace  an  equal  amovmt  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  the  kind  of  currency  which  •  •  •  must  be  supported 
as  long  as  it  is  in  circulation  by  *  *  *  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations    •     •     •.- 

To  retire  the  silver  certificates,  according  to  Representative 
Wrttb,  would  cause  the  public  to  pay  the  banks  $96,000,000  in 
interest  every  year.  This  figure  he  reaches  by  assuming  that  the 
people  vrould  have  to  borrow  $1,600,000,000  from  the  banks  at 
6-peroent  interest. 

But  Chairman  M.  8.  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
denies  that  the  issuance  of  silver  currency  has  the  advantages 
claimed  for  It  by  Representative  Whitk.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
John  O.  Townsknd.  Jr..  of  Delaware,  published  in  the  Concres- 
BiONAL  Record  of  March  13,  Mr.  EJccles  wrote: 

"The  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  such  does  not  Involve 
Interest  payment  any  more  than  the  Issuance  of  any  othei  kind 
Of  cvurency.  A  person  who  has  a  bank  deposit  can  withdraw  it  In 
currency  and  does  not  have  to  pay  interest;  a  person  who  has  no 
deposit  and  has  to  borrow  must  pay  interest  on  his  loan,  regardless 
of  the  kind  of  currency  in  which  he  withdraws  the  proceeds,  or 
whether  he  leaves  them  on  deposit  and  checks  against  them. 

"The  issuance  of  silver  certificates  in  payment  for  silver  purchases 
by  the  Treasury  in  no  way  diminishes  the  interest  burden  on  the 
general  public.  It  is  true  that  If  the  Treasury  paid  for  silver  pur- 
chased otherwise  than  by  issuing  silver  certificates  it  would  have  to 
increase  the  public  debt  by  the  amount  of  these  payments,  but  that 
Is  not,  I  believe,  what  is  meant  by  the  question.  There  has  never 
been  a  proposal  that  the  Treasury  pay  for  silver  out  of  general 
revenues  or  out  of  borrowed  fxuids.  Aside  from  this,  the  Issuance 
of  silver  certificates  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  interest 
bxxrden.     •     •     • 

"The  issuance  of  silver  certificates  adds  to  excess  reserves,  and 
this  In  txan  would  tend  to  reduce  Interest  rates  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  already  at  the  lowest  level  on  record,  and  for 
short-term  paper  are  at  the  vanishing  point     •     •     •." 

There's  not  much  comfort  for  the  silver  bloc  in  Mr.  Bccles'  letter. 

So  long  as  the  banking  system  possesses  its  present  large  excess 
reserves,  depositors  with  Idle  funds  on  hand  may  draw  agadst  their 
checking  deposits  and  demand  United  States  currency  without  bor- 
rowing nam  the  banks  or  incurring  any  obllgatlan  to  pay  Interest. 
Tbat  the  bMnks  currently  pay  out  sllTer  certificates  rather  tlian 


more  Federal  Reserve  notes  Is  mere!; '  a  matter  of  convenience  with 

them.    The  Government-issued  silvef  certificates  are  deposited  with 

the  banks,  and  the  banks  pay  the|n  out.     The  silver  certificates 

are  nonretirable  by  the  Governmentj 

Federal    Reserve    notes    turned    bacli    to    the    banks    need    not    be 

reissued. 

Since  bank  accounts  are  kept  in  t^rms  of  dollars  the  man  in  the 
street  is  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
storing  currency.    Actxially,  Federal 

tokens  of  bank  deposits.     Every  possessor  of  a  checking  account 
has  the  option  either  of  spending  checks  drawn  against  his  account 
or  demanding  cash — ^paper  currency 
words,  "cvirrency"  merely  represents 


a  bank  deposit  as  a  device  for 
Reserve  notes  are  merely  the 


3ing  so,  they  themselves  would 
not  represent  a  burden  on  the 

trrowlng  almost  nothing  from 
before  there  is  at  present  prac- 

otmt  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
ien  on  the  banks'  clients. 


to  pay  his  expenses.     In  other 
a  fraction  of  a  bank  account. 

DEPOSrr  PEOPER  dOLLATEHAL        *^ 

It  is  like  a  check  in  its  use,  but  d  ffers  in  that  It  requires  no  de- 
positor's signature  and  no  payee's  eidorsement.  The  emplojrment 
of  currency  in  place  of  bank  checks,  or  the  alternative  of  checks 
in  place  of  currency,  in  no  way  alte.s  the  "interest  burden"  which 
the  public  pays  to  the  banks  for  fun  is  borrowed. 

The  banks  today  may  obtain  all  he  Federal  Reserve  notes  they 
require  without  incurring  any  interest  burden.  When  member 
banks  demand  Federal  Reserve  notes  at  a  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
the  latter  obtains  them  from  the  Feleral  Reserve  agent  by  deposit- 
ing the  proper  collateral. 

At  present  this  presents  no  probletn  at  all  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  since  the  latter  have  plenty  of  eligible  collateral.  The 
amoxint  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  40W  outstanding  might  be  in- 
creased by  $3,000,000,000  overnight  without  in  any  way  adding  to 
the  interest  burden  of  the  public  or  to  the  banking  system's 
income  from  interest. 

MONXnZA'nON     OP    SttVEH 

The  member  banks  would  simply  be  using  their  present  excess 
reserves  as  collateral  for  the  notes,  find  no  one  would  pay  a  cent's 
interest.  In  fact,  to  meet  public  detnand  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
the  member  banks  could  draw  nbt  only  $3,000,000,000  more  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  but  even  lirger  simis  by  pledging  other 
assets  now  in  their  possession.  In 
have  to  pay  interest,  but  that  woul 
public. 

The  member  banks  currently  are 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  th 
tically  no  connection  between  the 
in  circulaUon  and  the   interest  b-^^.^„  v,..   >,^c   ^^.^^^    v^^.^wo. 

The  fact  is  that.  p)otentially,  the  r^onetization  of  silver  imder  the 
Government's  silver  program  resultis  In  the  Issuance  of  currency 
which  expands  the  reserves  of  the  bluiks.  This  expands  the  banks' 
power  to  make  loans  and  hence  ^xpsmds  their  interest-earning 
capacity.  Therefore,  potentially,  thje  silver  program  may  increase 
the  public's  total  interest  payments!  to  the  banking  system. 

Consider  the  following  hjrpothetlcai  case  applying  to  Salt  Lake 

City,  where  member-bank  reserve  ' .  . 

are  17%  percent.    Assvime  that  the 
The  following  events  occur: 

( 1 )  A  miner  who  has  sold  silver  U  the  Government  receives  from 
the  latter  $1,000  and  deposits  it  in  his  bank. 

PLAN  SEEN   INTtATIONABT 

(2)  The  bank  adds  $1,000  to  its  reserves.  In  view  of  the  reserve 
requirements  In  that  particular  city  (I734  percent),  the  bank  may 
lend  against  the  $1,000  reserve  almost  $5,000.  If  we  assume  Rep- 
resentative WHmr's  interest  rate  of  6  percent  on  the  bank's  loan 
to  its  clients,  the  bank  may  earn  a  aproximately  $300  a  year  more 
than  before  the  Government  bougtt  the  miner's  silver. 

The  silver  program  Is  infiationary  because  it  gives  to  silver 
sellers  "dollars"  they  did  not  previ>usly  have,  which  new  dollars 
compete  with  the  dollars  of  the  mst  of  us.  It  is  further  infla- 
tionary because  it  expands  member-bank  reserves.  Such  expan- 
sion at  a  time  when  the  banks  hold  i$3 .200 .000. 000  of  excess  reserves 
is  entirely  unnecessary.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
ways  of  expanding  credit  through  Adjustment  of  reserve  reqtiire- 
ments  and  open-market  operationfc,  inflation  through  silver  Is 
completely  superfluous.  The  substitution  of  a  rigid,  vmcontract- 
able  element  for  a  flexible  elemedt  in  the  monetary  system  Is 
not  only  of  no  advantage  to  the  dovmtry — It  is  disadvantageous. 

In  short,  silver  dollars  and  certificates  have  no  advantage  over 
Federal  Reserve  notes  to  anyone  exiept  silver  producers  and  other 
sellers  of  the  metal.  ' 


requirements  against  deposits 
banks  have  no  excess  reserves. 


Too  Much  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

f.     OF  NEW  HAIIPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TI  E  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  March  16), 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YOBK  SUN.  MARCH  21,  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Recori)  an 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
^torlal  from  the  New  York 
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Sun  of  Tuesday,  March  21,  1939,  entitled  "Too  Much  Public 
Debt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt  may  be  backing  away,  as  has  been  reported, 
from  the  advanced  position  on  business  "appeasement"  which  his 
subordinate  generals.  Secretary  Hopkins  and  Secretary  Morgenthau, 
have  occupied  lor  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have 
backed  down  himself  on  the  subject  of  public  alarm  over  the 
motmting  public  debt.  Feelers  from  the  administration  to  Con- 
gress to  obtain  an  amendment  to  the  second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
which  would  permit  a  public  debt,  as  evidenced  by  bonds,  notes, 
bills,  and  other  obligations  of  the  Treasury,  in  excess  of  the  $45,- 
000.000.000  limit  iniposed  by  that  act  have  been  withdrawn.  In- 
stead, the  President  has  transmitted  with  his  endorsement  to 
Congress  a  letter  from  Secretary  Morgenthau  declaring  that  there 
is  no  need,  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  at  least,  to  increase 
the  debt  limit,  as  it  will  permit  an  additional  $5,000,000,000  of 
borrowing  within  the  present  limitations. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  all  to  the  good.  It  may  also  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Treasxiry  is  well  informed  on  the  money  market 
in  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  limit  of  $30,000,000,000  upon  bor- 
rowing on  long-term  bonds.  Good  monetary  policy  requires  that 
the  short-term  debt  be  made,  if  it  can  be  without  undue  increase 
In  interest  charges,  small  enough  to  avoid  any  maturity  difficulty 
In  case  of  conditions  involving  sharp  advances  in  interest  rates. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  interest  rates  can  be 
lowered  much  if  any.  or  indeed  kept  at  the  present  extremely  low 
levels  Indefinitely.  This  means  that  the  advantage  of  postponing 
refunding  of  short-term  debt  into  long-term  obligations  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Now  that  the  question  of  debt  limits  has  been  presented  to  it 
by  the  President,  the  Congress  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  clear 
up  much  of  the  monetary  mess  into  which  New  Deal  financing 
has  plunged  the  country.  To  begin  with,  the  time  is  overripe  for 
rejjeai  of  the  authority  now  held  by  the  President  to  devalue  the 
dollar  further  to  half  its  former  gold  value.  Along  with  that, 
repeal  of  the  legislation  giving  permission  to  issue  $3,000,000,000 
in  greenbacks  and  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  would  go  a 
great  distance  toward  restoring  confidence,  and  thus  right  the  un- 
balanced Budget  of  Government  expenditures  and  revenues  by 
stimulating  business  activity  and  lifting  the  national  income. 

Nobody  need  be  deceived  Into  thinking  that  the  administration 
has  decided  to  be  content  with  a  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit.  The 
debt,  direct  and  indirect,  already  is  well  above  that  figure.  It  is 
evident  the  strategy  that  has  been  decided  on  is  to  seek  at  this 
time  more  pressing  legislation  and  wait  until  the  direct  debt 
already  has  come  to  the  borders  of  the  legal  limit  before  asking 
for  an  extension  as  a  matter  of  Imperative  necessity  to  carry 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  government.  Meanwhile,  through  the 
device  of  guaranteed  debt,  the  Treasury  can  borrow  large  amounts 
under  the  name  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  other  agencies.  The  Presi- 
dent is  in  no  danger  of  feeling  cramped  in  the  $5,000,000,000 
spending  room  still  open  for  his  use. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  W.  P.  A.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22, 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  far  too  much  confu- 
sion of  thought  on  the  problem  of  W.  P.  A.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  any  effort  to  deal  with  3,000.000  men  and  women 
must  necessarily  cause  difficulties,  we  still  do  not  account  for 
all  the  complications  on  this  subject.  I  am  in  favor  of  voting 
W.  P.  A.  appropriations  for  every  needy  citizen,  but  I  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Congress  finds  it  far  too  difBcult  to  obtain 
complete  statistics  on  W.  P.  A.  The  Nation  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  know  exactly  how  many  men  and  women  are  work- 
ing on  W.  P.  A.  at  any  time.  We  are  certainly  entitled  to 
know  the  nature  of  every  project  which  W.  P.  A.  is  imder- 
taking  at  any  stated  date.  But  we  are  constantly  being  sur- 
prised by  new  revelations.  We  wake  up  to  discover  that 
W.  P.  A.  funds  are  being  used  to  provide  an  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair;  that  they  are  going  toward  the  edit- 
ing of  guide  books  to  Soviet  Russia;  that  they  are  used  to  tear 
down  the  wrong  buildings. 


In  one  breath  the  President  of  the  United  States  demands 
an  appropriation  for  $875,000,000.  In  the  next  we  hear 
the  mayors'  conference  holding  out  for  one  billion  fifty  mil- 
lion. Colonel  Harrington,  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  does  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  impressed  by  either  figure.  We  know  that 
our  National  Government  can  spend  any  given  amount.  By 
simply  using  the  technique  of  calling  more  and  more  people 
to  work  on  W.  P.  A.,  any  gain  in  private  employment  can 
easily  be  nullified.  In  Cleveland,  newspapers  have  l>een  talk- 
ing about  men  going  back  to  private  industry  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers  for  some  time.  But  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
scarcely  reflect  this  at  all,  because  all  that  happens  when 
men  go  back  to  work  is  that  a  large  group  of  folks  who  are 
doing  something  called  "awaiting  assignment"  simply  take 
their  place  on  W.  P.  A.  W.  P.  A.  does  not  believe  in  stop- 
ping. This  kind  of  thing  could  go  on  indefinitely,  and  no 
amount  of  private  reemployment  would  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  situation. 

In  the  last  6  years  Congress  has  had  one  relief  "crisis" 
after  another  before  it.  We  have  been  voting  funds  for 
C.  W.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A.  without  trying  to  solve  the 
basic  problem  of  stimulating  private  enterprise.  On  the  pres- 
ent basis  we  can  go  on  indefinitely  doing  exactly  what  we 
have  been  doing  until  we  wind  up  in  the  national  poorhouse. 
I  propose  that  Congress  do  two  things  at  this  time : 
Rrst.  We  are  confronted  now  with  another  emergency.  No 
matter  how  earnestly  I  believe  that  the  national  administra- 
tion through  its  policy  of  talking  industrial  peace  on  Monday 
and  declaring  industrial  warfare  on  Tuesday  is  in  itself  caus- 
ing these  emergencies  to  constantly  arise,  I  recognize  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  serious  situation  today. 

To  meet  the  need  immediately  before  us.  Colonel  Harring- 
ton must  show  us  exactly  what  the  picture  really  is.  We 
want  him  to  tell  us  the  entire  story,  including  the  figures 
which  the  administration  occasionally  forgets — such  as  the 
amount  of  balance  still  on^  hand  and  the  amount  which  is 
being  figured  on  for  carry-over  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  the  appropriations  are  voted.  We  want  to 
know  how  many  people  are  actually  needy  as  distinguished 
from  the  number  now  on  W.  P.  A.  roUs. 

When  we  have  this  information  before  us,  I  am  in  favor  of 
voting  whatever  sum  is  honestly  needed:  not  a  nice,  round 
figure  of  $150,000,000.  such  as  the  President  has  suggested 
as  a  means  of  showing  that  he  was  right  in  his  original  de- 
mand. If  the  needs  of  our  people  honestly  require  half  a 
billion  dollars,  I  am  in  favor  of  voting  this  sum.  If  the 
Nation  could  get  along  on  $50,000,000.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
figure.  But  whatever  figure  is  really  needed  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  neither  more  nor  less  is  justified. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  we  must  face  coura- 
geously in  dealing  with  our  W.  P.  A.  problem,  and  this  la 
my  second  point: 

There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  use  in  deceiving  ourselves 
or  the  Nation.  Relief  problems  can  be  approached  only  if  we 
recognize  at  the  beginning  that  they  are  going  to  be  with  us 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  must  have  a  long-term  program 
mapped  out  before  us  so  that  we  shall  not  flounder  hopelessly 
about  from  crisis  to  crisis. 

ITie  National  Government  must  alter  Its  policies,  so  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  return  of  thousands  of  our  working 
people  to  private  employment.  We  must  take  steps  to  liqui- 
date unemployment  through  stimulating  private  work.  And 
we  must  plan  a  relief  program  to  take  care  of  those  who  can- 
not be  employed  for  years  to  come. 

We  must  examine  our  relief  rolls  thoroughly,  weeding  out 
those  who  are  not  properly  there.  We  must  remove  unnec- 
essary personnel,  so  that  relief  does  not  become  a  career. 
Projects  for  relief  workers  must  be  planned  from  the  view- 
point of  their  utility  rather  than  their  ability  to  spend  time. 
Right  now,  our  job  is  clear  enough.  We  must  not  vote  a 
cent  of  American  taxpayers'  money  unless  we  know  that  the 
need  for  such  an  appropriation  exists. 

For  the  future,  we  should  plan  now  to  revamp  W.  P.  A.  and 
begin  all  over  with  a  new  program  which  will  be  useful  and 
just. 
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Prospects  Ahead  for  Tacoma,  City  of  Destiny 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  22. 1929 


RAIHO  AODRB8S  BY  HON.  JOHN  M.  COPPEE,  OP  WASHINOTON, 

OCTOBER  5.  1938 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a 
radio  speech  delivered  by  me  last  fall  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  merchants  of  Tacoma  I  am  happy  to 
address  the  citizens  of  this  area  upon  the  prospects  for  Tacoma's 
future  from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  projects  and  heavy  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  money  in  this  area. 

First  of  all,  I  congratulate  the  merchants  of  Tacoma  upon  the 
excellent  spirit  of  unity  they  are  displaying  In  conducting  their 
S-day  sale  of  specially  priced  goods  and  wares  at  a  city-wide  event 
commencing  tomorrow  morning.  I  virge  everyone  who  can  possibly 
do  so  to  participate  in  this  enterprise,  to  demonstrate  to  our  mer- 
chants we  have  faith  In  their  Integrity,  that  we  encourage  them  to 
expand  and  improve  their  premises,  that  to  the  limit  of  o\ir  ptir- 
chaslng  power  we  wish  to  contribute  to  an  additional  circulating 
medium  for  Tacoma.  Though  these  are,  of  coxirse.  difficiilt  times, 
many  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  create  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  our  local  factories  which  will  provide  additional  employment  by 
the  purchase  of  the  products  of  our  fswjtorlcs  at  Tacoma  retail  stores. 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  Tacoma  citizen  to  wander  to  other  cities  to 
buy  house  furnishings,  clothing,  or  any  of  the  normal  needs  of  life. 
They  can  be  readily  found  in  our  own  Tacoma  stores.  We  should 
patronize  mercantile  establishments  In  the  conamunlty  where  we 
make  our  own  home. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  of 
authorizing  a  loan  of  upward  of  $3,000,000,  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
erous gift  or  grant  heretofore  made  by  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, makes  possible  the  letting  of  the  contracts  within  the  next 
few  weeks  for  the  construction  of  the  great  Narrows  Bridge.  Thus 
the  struggle  of  clvlc-mlnded  citizens  over  a  period  of  15  years  has 
culminated  happily  for  us  all.  Soon  we  shall  see  the  steel  girders 
of  this  bridge  being  put  Into  place;  ere  long  we  shall  speed  across 
this  bridge  over  the  Narrows  In  our  cars.  High  In  the  air,  as  we 
look  down  upon  the  Puget  Sound  waters,  we  will  wonder  why  this 
bridge  was  not  erected  long  ago. 

Tacomans.  conjvtre  in  your  minds  the  advantages  which  will 
accrue  to  the  city  of  destiny  by  reason  of  the  bridge.  The  entire 
peninsula  country  will  become,  in  fact,  our  own  hinterland.  Sum- 
mer homes  will  spring  up  like  magic  on  North.  Horsehead.  and 
Henderson  Bays:  property  values  will  Improve;  Gig  Harbor  will  be 
stimulated;  Tacoma  thus  will  become  the  gateway  to  Hood  Canal  and 
the  new  Olympic  National  Park.  The  residents  of  Port  Orchard 
and  Bremerton  will  find  It  convenient  to  trade  with  Tacoma  mer- 
chants. The  entire  peninsula  coiintry  will  be  opened  up.  Na- 
tional defense  will  be  strengthened  by  making  easy  transportation 
of  men  and  equipment  between  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  Port 
Lewis,  and  McChord  Field.  Nearly  six  and  one-half  million  dollars 
will  be  spent  for  labor  and  materials  upon  this  great  ttructure. 

On  the  White  River  not  far  from  Buckley  stands  the  site  of  the 
Iffud  Mountain  Dam.  Here  there  will  be  spent  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  In  the  Initial  construction  of  the  dam.  The 
appropriation  has  been  made,  and  the  money  Is  authorized.  As 
aoon  as  technical  details  can  be  worked  out  and  the  complicated 
problem  In  connection  with  engineering  and  land  acquisition  over- 
come in  the  next  few  weeks,  bids  will  be  called  for  and  the  contract 
will  be  let  for  this  flood-control  undertaking. 

Mr.  Bertram  P.  Thomas.  Intercounty  river  Improvement  engineer, 
pioneered  this  enterprise.  Unflaggingly  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  building  up  sentiment  in  its  favor.  Warm-hearted  ap- 
proval was  secured  from  labor,  conunerclal.  and  farmers'  groups 
throughout  the  valley  and  the  city  of  Tacoma.  We  were  happy  in 
ova  office  to  lend  o\ir  support  to  the  end  that  the  money  needed 
would  be  assured.  The  dam  will  hold  in  check  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  stubborn  White  River,  which  has  had  a  habit  through 
the  years  of  cutting  many  a  swath  In  rich  valley  farm  land  during 
flood  seasons.  The  great  svuns  of  money  to  be  exx)ended  upon  this 
engineering  feat  will  have  an  Incalcxilable  effect  In  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  Tacoma.  as  well  as  the  nearby  cities  of  Buckley  and 
Enumclaw. 

At  Buckley,  In  our  own  county,  there  is  now  being  constructed 
•  State  custodial  school,  for  which  we  secured  ftmds  from  the 
Federal  Govenunent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  to  be  added 
to  the  State's  share. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  thotisand  dollars  has  been  secured  for 
the  payment  of  a  ttiming  basin  at  the  northeast  end  of  Hylebos 
Creek.    More  than  $7,000,000  wUl  be  spent  In  tbe  next  9  months 
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at  Port  Lewis  and  McChord  Field 
tlon.    Rainier  Nationea  Park,  McNefl 
Lake  Veterans'  Hospital,  the  United 
pltal  win  pour  himdreds  upon 
funds  Into  Tacoma  channels  of 
We  are  about  to  construct  a  new 
a  million.     The  Coal   Conunlsslon 
cently  secured  for  Tacoma,  are  giv 
from  the  Federal  Government.    ~ 
enth  Street  Is  costing  nearly  a 
have  been  granted  or  loaned  by 
tlons  within  Pierce  Coimty  for 
the  P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.  In 
walks,  paved  streets,  parks. 
Improvements. 

The  millions  of  dollars  thus 
of  good  feeling  within  our  city, 
mlstlc   view.     We   need   Imitate 
catching  up   with   the   destiny   we 
our  onward  course  we  are   nearin^ 
perity;  we  are  entering  the  epoch  c 
defeatism!     Drive  hopelessness  ou 
what  she  strives  to  obtain.     Behold  , 
Tacoma    on    her    toes!      Unity    hai 
shown   a   willingness  to   submerge 
our  petty  Jealousies,  to  hold  In  thit 
so  as  to  combine  all  groups  In  a 
the  goal  sought.    By  so  conducting 
your  Congressman,  with  the  help 
cooperation  and  sympathetic  baci 
and  of  Congress  to  bring  this  mondy 

I  often  reflect  on   the   blessingi 
Though  the  going  may  be  hard 
nomic  pressure  may  irritate,  yet 
with  manifold  advtmtages  that 
which  to  reside,  free   from 
poisonous  snakes  and  Insects 
hurricanes,  and  destruction  by  ha:  1 
of  mountain,  forest,  and  salt  watei 
who  knew  not  the   word   "defeat 
can't  be  done."     Let  us  be  proud 
and  Pierce  County  on  glorious 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  democracy 
of  religious  worship  is  scrupulou 
leged  to  live  here  and  be  a  part  of 
of  Damocles  which  hangs  by 
all  Europeans  tonight.    I  am 
and  to  have  been  raised  In  this 
people,   stanch   friends,   and  an 
let   us  march   forward,   hand   In 
hearts  singing   and   our   minds 
glorious  objectives  Just  ahead. 


on  grounds  and  new  construc- 
Island  Penitentiary,  American 
States  Tacoma  (or  Indian)  Hos- 
huiidreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
rade  during  the  coming  year. 
Federal  building,  costing  a  half 
and  the   Weather   Bureau,   re- 
us much  welcome  new  tun<ia 
Hylebos  Bridge  on  East  Elev- 
a  million.    Millions  of  dollars 
Uhcle  Sam  to  municipal  corpora- 
purpose  of  Improvements  by 
connefction  with  schools,  sewers,  side- 
playgi  otuids.  and  general  conununity 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  "VlTH 
BEFORE  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VA^EY 
CIATION 


for  Tacoma  presage  an  era 
Let  us  no  longer  take  a  pessl- 
of  our   neighbors.     We   are 
have   been   talking   about.     On 
the  outskirts  of  a  new  pros- 
better  things.    Abandon,  then, 
of  the  door!     Tacoma  can  get 
a  new  city  spirit  is  appearing — 
been    demonstrated;    we    have 
ovir  differences,  to  subordinate 
backgroimd  our  local  quarrels, 
ic,  solid  battle  line  to  attain 
ourselves  you  enable  me,  as 
of  my  colleagues,  to  enlist  the 
Lg  of  powerful  Federal  officials 
to  our  people. 

of  the   Puget  Sound   country. 

the  way  be  long,  though  eco- 

are  endowed  by  the  Almighty 

this  an  incomparable  region  In 

heat  and   biting   cold,   from 

as  we  are  from  dust  storms, 

;  enriched  by  matchless  scenery 

;  pioneered  by  fearless  forebears 

nor  recognized   the   phrase    'it 

this  chance  to  live  In  Tacoma 

Sound.     Let  us  extilt  In  the 

w|here  freedom  of  speech,  of  pre«s, 

protected.     Yes.  we  are  prlvl- 

Amerlca — not  to  sense  the  sword 

threads  over  the  heads  of 

to  have  been  bom  in  Tacoma 

dommunlty.    Here  one  finds  real 

li  spiring   atmosphere.     Tacomans, 

1  land,   shoulder   to    shoulder,   our 

cancentrated   upon   reaching   the 


)f 
Pu  jet 


treac  lerotis 
pro^d 


Father  of  Waters  and  of 


nriNGTON,  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ASSO- 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  on  this  day.  Wednesday,  March 
22,  1939,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Con- 
trol Association,  Washington,  b.  C,  to  wit: 

The  Mississippi  River,  since  thje  Louisiana  Purchase,  has  been 
considered  the  most  Important  jk>ssessIon  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Government,  from  tl^e  earliest  days,  originally  to  aid 
navigation,  has  assumed  Jurlsdi<ltlon  over  flood  control  In  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  Stites  we  advocate  flood  control 
throughout  the  country,  but  as  r  jsidents  of  the  lower  M  ssissippl 


along  the  Mississippi  River  and 


Valley,  we  promote  flood  control 
its  tributaries. 

The  project  authorized  by  the  ict  of  1928.  except  for  floodways 
and  diversions,  has  been  largely  completed.  For  the  first  time  In 
1937  a  great  flood  was  carried  without  mishap  between  the  levees 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  Boeuf  fuse-plug  diversion,  in  the  act  of  1928,  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  directly  Interested,  and  the  main  purpose 
of  the  act  of  June  15,  1936,  was  to  insure  the  construction  of  a 
diversion  In  order  that  excess  floodwaters  of  major  floods  might 
be  permitted  to  escape  from  the  main  river  leveed  channel  and 
thus  remove  the  hazards  to  the  controlling  levee  lines. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, I  stated  that  in  my  view  no  legislation  to  clarify  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flood  Control  Act  of  June  15,  1936,  would  be  passed  unless 
It  applied  to  both  the  Eudora  and  Morganza  floodways  and  fvirther 
unless  It  was  embraced  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  flood-control 
bill  for  all  of  the  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  view  that  Congress  would  hardly  make  provision  for  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  unless  protective  works  were  provided  for 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  I  stated  to  the  association 
that  merely  providing  for  the  Morganza  floodway  and,  for  that 
matter  for  the  Eudora  floodway,  or  provision  for  their  separate 
construction,  was  not  enough.  I  advocated  an  additional  authori- 
zation for  Increasing  the  levee  foundations  and  for  strengthening 
the  levees  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

FLOOD   CONTROL   ACT   OF    1938 

The  protection  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  is  of  paramount  Interest  to  the  entire  country.  All  obstacles 
to  accomplishing  such  protection  should  be  removed.  The  modifi- 
cations of  the  acts  of  1928  and  1936  in  the  act  of  1938  will  pro- 
vide, when  the  floodways  are  constructed,  the  protection  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  1928. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  acquiring  flowage  rights  are 
similar  for  the  Eudora  and  Its  northward  extension  and  for  the 
Morganza. 

PORTT    Mn.LION    DOLLARS 

The  bill  authorizes  $40,000,000  primarily  for  channelization, 
strengthening  the  levees,  and  Increasing  the  discharge  capacity  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  given  discretion 
respecting  the  contemplated  engineering  features  of  the  Morganza 
floodway  and  In  both  the  Eudora  and  Morganza  floodways  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation flowage  rights. 

MORGANZA    AND    EtTDORA 

Following  the  flood  of  1927  It  was  evident  that  levees  only  would 
not  protect  the  lower  valley.  It  was  Imperative  to  plan  or  to 
I>erlsh.  The  most  effective  plans  are  those  that  cooperate  with 
nature.  Before  levees,  the  natural  outlets  supplemented  the  main 
river  as  the  banks  overflowed.  After  aU,  the  greatest  plans  are  the 
simplest  plans.  The  adopted  project  provided  for  supplementing  the 
Mississippi  River  levees  with  a  floodway  in  the  upper  section  be- 
tween Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  Atchafalaya  floodways  and  the  Bonne  Carre  spillway 
in  the  lower  section  between  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  middle  section  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  the  Red  River  was  supplemented  by  the  diver- 
sion through  the  Boeuf  Basin.  The  Eudora  floodway  has  now 
been  substituted  for  the  Boeuf  diversion. 

The  present  Chief  of  Engineers  and  all  preceding  Chiefs  of 
Engineers  since  the  great  flood  of  1927  have  recommended  a  diver- 
sion comparable  to  Eudora  In  the  middle  section  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  have  stated  that  neither  cut-offs  nor  reservoirs  can  be 
substituted  therefor,  .^aln,  cut-offs  In  the  vicinity  of  Arkansas 
City  have  accentuated  the  necessity  for  the  Eudora  floodway.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  Is  given  discretion  for  the  condemnation  of 
both  Morganza  and  Eudora  and  he  Is  given  discretion  as  to  the 
order  of  their  construction.  The  act  of  1938  provides  that  the 
authorizations  for  the  Eudora  and  Morganza  floodways  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Two  natural  outlets  are  required  to 
carry  major  floods  below  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf.  There  the 
Mississippi  River  is  supplemented  by  the  Atchafalaya.  The  main 
river  is  aided  by  the  Bonne  Carre  spillway.  An  outlet  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morgan  City  is  now  under  construction  to  supplement 
the  Atchafalaya.  Cut-offs  have  reduced  flood  levels.  They  have 
been  beneficial,  but  the  main  river  levees  in  the  middle  section 
cannot  carry  the  excess  flood  waters  that  require  two  natural  out- 
lets supplemented  by  three  artificial  fioodways  In  the  lower  sec- 
tion to  carry  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  to  the  Gvilf  of 
Mexico. 

Both  floodways  should  be  promptly  constructed.  The  plans  of 
nature,  therefore,  to  supplement  levees  In  the  upper  section  have 
been  executed  by  the  construction  of  the  New  Madrid  floodway. 
The  plans  of  nattu-e  have  been  executed  in  the  lower  section  by 
the  construction  of  the  Bonne  Carre  spillway,  the  Morganza  diver- 
sion, and  the  Wax  Lake  outlet.  It  remains  for  the  plans  of  nature 
in  the  most  critical  and  probably  the  most  highly  Improved  sec- 
tion between  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  to  be  executed  by  the  construction  of  the  Eudora  flood- 
way. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  the  construction.  Prior  to  1922  there 
was  a  naturtd  outlet  through  the  Boeuf  and  Tensas  Basins.  The 
Eudora  follows  a  natural  outlet;  75  percent  of  the  lands  are  un- 
cultivated. 

I  regret  any  litigation  growing  out  of  the  provision  for  the  fuse- 
plug  levee  through  the  Boeuf  Basin.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  sustains  the  contention  that  the  Government 
Is  liable  even  though  there  be  no  physical  Invasion  or  taking,  the 
lands  for  which  the  Government  pays  damages  should  be  promptly 


utilized  for  the  construction  of  the  diversion.  The  waters  that 
come  down  the  Mississippi  can  only  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf  at 
Mexico  through  Louisiana.  The  purpose  of  the  Eudora  diversion, 
as  well  as  of  the  Morganza  diversion.  Is  to  provide  In  advance 
where  the  excess  floodwaters  will  go  so  the  least  damage  may  be 
done.    Doubt  and  uncertainty  should  be  removed. 

ARKANSAS.   WHrTE.   AND   RED   RTVXB    BASINS 

Not  only  did  the  act  of  1938  authorize  the  expenditure  of  MO.- 
000.000  for  the  additional  protection  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, but  generous  provision  was  made  for  the  chief  trlbvitaries  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Reservoirs  along  the  headwaters  are  author- 
ized to  detain  the  waters  at  their  source.  Increased  protection 
win  thus  result  to  the  vaUey. 

A  general  fiood-control  plan  for  the  construction  of  reservoir* 
along  the  White  River  Basin  Is  approved  and  125.000,000  la 
authorized  to  begin  construction  for  the  partial  accomplishment 
of  the  plan. 

The  act  provides  for  $21,000,000  for  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs along  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  au- 
thorized to  select  the  reservoirs  to  be  constructed. 

The  Red  River  Is  an  important  tributary  and  the  act  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  Dennlson  reservoir  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $54,000,000. 

Prevloxisly,  Congress  had  authorized  $48,000,000  for  flood  control 
In  the  Yazoo  Basin  and  $16,000,000  for  flood  control  along  the  St. 
Francis  River.  The  Wappapello  and  Sardls  Reservoirs  are  under 
construction.  The  act  of  1938  provides  that  the  entire  costs  of  the 
reservoirs  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  maintain  the  reservoirs  when  they 
are  completed.  It  had  been  evident  for  some  time  that  reservoir* 
for  flood  control  would  not  be  constructed  unless  the  Government 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  construction. 

The  lower  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  In  the  alluvial 
valley  have  been  given  generous  treatment  In  all  flood-control 
legislation. 

It  will  be  difficult  m  the  future,  as  It  has  been  In  the  past,  to 
secure  the  passage  of  additional  legislation  for  only  the  Mississippi 
River  or  for  only  any  other  river  In  the  United  States.  The  de- 
grees of  protection  vary,  but  the  country  demands  protection  for 
all  rivers  wherever  the  beneflts  will  exceed  the  costs  of  con- 
struction. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  act  of  1936  contemplates  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
$40,000,000  annually.  The  President,  In  his  Budget  message,  recom- 
mended $31,000,000.  He  Is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  associa- 
tion for  a  supplemental  recommendation  of  $6,000,000.  The  total 
recommended  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $37,000,000. 
It  Is  now  for  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  be  on  guard  to  see  that  the  appropriations  are 
made.  It  Is  the  province  of  the  members  of  this  association  to 
coop>erate  not  only  with  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  lower  valley  but  with  all  champions  and  advocates  of  flood 
control  In  the  United  States  so  that  adequate  appropriations  may 
be  made  for  flood  control  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

CDT-OfTS 

The  most  significant  development  In  flood  control  during  the  past 
10  years  has  been  the  construction  of  13  cut-offs  from  Calk  Neck  to 
Glasscock.  Including  the  natural  Yucatan  cut-off  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Gen.  Harley 
B.  Ferguson.  The  distance  from  Calk  to  Glasscock,  330.6  miles,  has 
been  shortened,  as  the  river  flows,  by  115.8  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  has  thus  been  shortened  115.8  miles.  It  Is  believed  that  no 
more  successful  operation  of  changing  the  water -carrying  capacity 
of  a  stream  In  all  human  history  has  been  accomplished.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  given  flood  will  be  reduced  from  9  to  12  feet  at 
Arkansas  City,  4  to  6  feet  at  Vicksburg,  and  1  to  2  feet  at  Natchez. 
The  flood  of  1937  was  the  highest  of  record  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  while  a  great  flood.  It  was  not  a  major  flood 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  signiflcant  that  the 
gage  at  Natchez  was  the  highest  of  record.  The  cut-offs  were  made 
p>ossible  because  of  the  genius,  daring,  and  courage  of  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Gen.  Harley  B.  Ferguson.  The 
wisdom  of  Congress  In  providing  for  the  experimental  waterways 
laboratory  at  Vicksburg  has  been  vindicated. 

The  construction  of  cut-offs  constitutes  a  reversal  In  flood-con- 
trol engmeerlng  and  whUe  some  engineers  maintain  that  results 
are  speculative,  and  that  only  time  and  a  major  flood  will  tell, 
the  engineering  profession  seems  to  be  coming  around  to  accept 
the  Ferguson  cut-offs  as  sound.  They  will  reduce  floods,  espe- 
cially In  the  vicinity  of  the  cut-offs.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  happen  below  the  cut-offs.  The  cut-off  theory  is  against  all 
precedent. 

General  Ferguson  has  dared  to  do  where  others  faltered,  and  If 
the  cut-offs  are  successful  in  the  light  of  major  floods,  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  of  all  times.  The 
administration  of  General  Fergtison  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charges  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  are  not 
original,  progressive,  and  constructive.  The  very  last  word  in  engi- 
neering talent  Is  utilized. 

The  most  effective  flood -control  reservoirs  ever  constructed  have 
been  constructed  In  the  Muskingum  Valley  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.    It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
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to  the  members  of  this  association  that  the  Wappapello  Reservoir 
along  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Sardis  Reservoir  along  the  Yazoo- 
Tallahatchle-Coldwater  River  System  will  be  among  the  outstand- 
ing reservoirs  in  the  United  States. 

We  accord  to  General  Fergu-son  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Cut- 
offs like  diversions  supplement  the  levees.  Diversions  are  still 
required:  they  will  be  utilized  less  frequently  and  may  be  mate- 
rially narrowed.  They  should  result  in  fewer  acres  being  required 
lor  diversions  to  supplement  the  main  river  levees. 

FLOOD   CONTHOL    CONTINUOUS 

As  we  assemble  today  the  muddy  waters  of  one-half  the  conti- 
nent are  pouring  down  between  the  levees  past  Cairo.  Vicksburg, 
and  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  whence  they  came.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent, but  we  can  control  these  waters. 

Our  country  and  the  oceans  surrounding  depend  upon  rivers. 
To  me  there  Is  nothing  quite  so  Inspiring  and  potential  as  a  river. 
In  flood  there  Is  nothing  so  defying  as  a  river. 

Rivers  have  .4}een  symbolic  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  A 
river — the  Styx — for  the  ancients  was  the  barrier  between  the  earth 
and  Hades.  In  India  mothers  throw  their  babes  Into  the  muddy 
Ganges  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  river  they  worship.  The 
Roman*  used  to  pray  to  Father  Tiber,  the  stream  on  which  Rome 
became  the  greatest  of  empires.  The  River  Jordan,  for  Christians, 
Ues  between  earth  and  paradise. 

Great  boolu  have  been  written  by  outstanding  Americans  on 
rivers.  Mark  Twain  has  given  us  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Henry 
David  Thoreau  wrote  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
They  have  told  us  of  the  strength  and  ruthlessness  of  rivers.  Other 
writers  have  been  Inspired  by  the  music  of  rivers.  We  are  charmed 
by  Lanier's  Song  of  the  Chattahootchle.  We  are  delighted  with 
Beautiful  Ohio.  On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  Old  Man  River. 

I  live  on  a  river.  I  have  learned  much  from  them.  I  nicp  to 
bear  the  niuslc  and  the  rhythm  of  flowing  waters  as — 

"It  flows  along  ftMrever. 
With    trees   on    either   hand." 
Rivers  are  beautiful  and  powerful.    They  should  serve  and  not 
hanuss  mankind. 

The  problem  of  flood  control  along  the  mighty  Mississippi, 
the  father  of  rivers  and  of  floods,  will  be  completely  solved  when 
we  find  out  what  C^d  Man  River  wants  to  do  and  then  help  him 
to  do  it. 


' 


International  Crisis  Has  Repercussions  for  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  22, 1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers have  recently  been  filled  with  discussions  of  current 
developments  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  march 
to  the  east  of  the  Fascist  powers  has  again  assumed  another 
spurt.  Hitlerized  Germany  seems  imaffected  by  admonitions 
from  the  democratic  coimtrles.  There  is  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  attitude  should  be  assumed  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  therewith. 

There  are  those  who  believe  in  isolation.  These  insist  that 
the  United  States  has  no  concern  in  the  problems  of  Europe 
or  of  the  Orient;  that  we  shovild  "mind  our  own  business"; 
that  no  matter  what  happens  without  our  own  borders,  we 
are  immune  from  attack.  These  statesmen  contend,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  we  should  refrain  from  embarking  on  any  pro- 
gram of  unity  with  other  democracies  against  the  F'ascist 
coalition;  that  we  should  refrain  from  Ixsycotting  the  ag- 
gressor nations;  that  we  should  not  amend  our  neutrality 
bill  In  the  interest  of  discriminating  against  totalitarian 
aggressors;  that,  comforted  by  the  existence  of  3.000  miles  of 
the  Atlantic  and  6,000  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  are  safe 
from  molestation  and  uninterested  in  the  fate  of  sister 
democracies  beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Then  there  are  those  sincere  thinkers  and  students  who  in- 
sist that  the  fate  of  the  United  States  Is  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  fate  of  other  democracies;  that  we  are  vitally 
concerned  in  the  territorial  integrity  and  inviolability  of 
nations  already  established;  that  we  should  take  reasonable 
steps  by  means  of  embargoes,  sanctions,  and  boycotts  to  dis- 


courage aggressors  and  refuse  o  participate  In  their  treaty- 
breaking  invasions  of  peaceable  neighbors.  These  intellec- 
tuals repeat  the  Biblical  injuncion:  "Can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,  when  the  slies  are  red  and  lowering?" 

As  an  able  contribution  to  th  Is  discussion,  I  include  herein 
an  article  by  one  of  America's  foremost  journalists,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  This  article,  in  my  judgment,  points  out  soundly 
the  dangers  to  the  United  State  5  of  our  refusal  longer  to  heed 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)    Svezxlxxg  Star,  March  16,  1939] 
What    Shoxtld    Be    Our    Attttodi     Toward    the    Nazification    or 
EtTKOPz? — UNrrr  Needed  in  Facs  of  Fascism — ^America  Is  Held 
Imperiled  bt  Propaganda  Dupes 

Simply  as  an  example  of  the  nei  7  technique  of  conquest — by  un- 
dermining a  small  country  and  st:  rrlng  up  sentiment  for  partition 
of  territory — the  events  In  central  EJurope  In  the  last  24  hours  have 
presented  to  official  groups  here  a  :  ■ealistlc  picture  of  modern  dicta- 
torships. 

To  a  government  which  Is  being  importuned  to  "mind  Its  own 
business"  and  close  Its  eyes  to  wh^t  Is  happening  abroad,  the  dem- 
olition of  the  Chechoslovakian  8tat<  after  assurances  had  been  given 
by  the  German  leaders  that  Its  Inc  ependence  would  be  respected  Is 
not  a  development  easy  to  ignore. 

Nothing  Is  said  officially,  of  caurse,  but  disappointment  and 
chagrin  is  evident  on  every  side.  The  pronouncement  by  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  that  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Munich  agreement"  affords  smaU 
comfort  here  to  those  In  the  Stats  Department  who  have  believed 
all  along  that  the  British  policy  oi  "appeasement"  has  been  wrong. 
Being  confronted  vrtth  a  series  of  ajccompllshed  facts,  the  diplomacy 
of  the  hour  is  to  say  nothing  but  to  strengthen  the  poUcy  of  arma- 
ment bvilldlng. 

DEFENSE   SMTP!  NO  GOES   ON 

The  administration  wlU  have  a  substantial  majority  In  Congress 
lor  Its  national-defense  program,  b|ut  this  Is  not  saying  that  persona 
whose  views  coincide  with  those  if  the  Fascist  leaders  would  not 
like  to  undermine  the  American  ])roJect.  Thus  already  one  hears 
sniping  here  and  there  about  "Nobody  ever  attacking  America." 
about  air  Invasions  being  fantastic,  and  the  like.  But  congressional 
committees  have  uncovered  evid^ce  that  agents  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments seek  In  every  way  to  dist  ract  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities from  policies  which  may  be   anfavorable  to  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  favorite  forms  of  atti  ick  against  governmental  policies 
of  national  defense  and  one  In  wh  ch  Innocent  Americans  are  being 
duped  Is  that  which  accuses  the  administration  of  wanting  to  go 
to  war  to  assist  oppressed  persons  i broad.  These  latter  peoples  are 
pictured  as  "the  scum  of  Europe."  and  there  Is  a  complete  Indiffer- 
ence even  to  the  fact  that  InteUec  ;uals  have  been  persecuted  alonff 
with  the  others.  ^ 

So-caUed  "patriotic  societies"  are  being  urged  to  fight  a  "letting 
down  of  Immigration  bars,"  when  In  truth  back  of  such  urging  is 
an  effort  to  develop  nationalistic  sentiment  here  coincident  with 
the  type  of  thinking  one  encountflrs  in  the  Fascist  state.  Some  of 
the  same  elements  which  would  like  to  see  union  labor  crushed 
and  subjected  to  the  Fascist  type  of  governmental  regulation  ap- 
pear every  now  and  then  to  be  tacking  the  propaganda  which  is 
being  spread  against  the  extensl)n  of  American  sympathies,  for 
example,  to  unfortunate  Czechs  <r  other  peoples  who  have  come 
under  the  heel  of  the  dictatorship  states. 

HXTMANTrAHlANISa     BRUSHED   ASIDE 

While  It  Is  true  that  emotlonalis  n  docs  not  make  and  should  not 
dominate  foreign  policy  at  any  tii  le.  It  is  strange  to  read  some  of 
the  propaganda  against  American  interest  in  oppressed  peoples 
which  pours  into  the  National  Capital  dally  from  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Interested  only  Ln  Ame  -ica.  The  idea  of  humanitarian 
motives  in  a  governmental  pwlicy  e  sems  to  have  been  brushed  aside 
by  tjjese  critics  as  something  not  .0  be  accepted  any  more,  and  as 
if  it  were  only  a  relic  of  bygone  da  rs  of  mistaken  sentimentality. 

That  nearly  2,000  years  ago  a  gieat  religion  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  himian  brotherhood  and  of  seeking  to  spread  toler- 
ance, kindliness,  and  consideration  for  one's  fellow  man.  instead 
of  hates  and  selfishness  and  indi|rerence  to  human  suffering  has 
been  overlooked  In  the  literature  1  of  race  hatred  emanating  from 
so-caUed  "patriotic"  groups.  It  1^  as  sure  &  way  to  divide  Ameri- 
cans as  the  Germans  used  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Military  wars  never  setUed  anything   satisfactorily,   to   be  sure. 


and  there  Isn't  In  the  National 
America  must  engage  in  a  war 
to  secure  respect  for  her  citizens 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  1: 
ments  now  has  been  fully  recogni 


pltal  any  group  which  believes 
1th  a  European  power  in  order 
r  for  her  point  of  view.  But  It 
portance  of  building  up  arma- 
d  as  a  means  of  preventing  w^ar. 


Wliat  is  liappening  in  central  Eiu*Dpe  wUl  Insure,  If  anythlt«  was' 
needed  to  do  It,  the  passage  of  the  President's  defense  program, 
and  It  is  assumed  here  it  wUl  speed  up  the  British  and  French 
programs,  too.  For  the  foreign  net/s  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  no  material  change  can  be  expected  in  the  dictatorship  poli- 
cies iintll  the  democracies  show  i  auch  more  Bolidarlty  than  they 
nave  to  date,  '  ' 
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H.  R.  2,  the  General  Welfare  Act— Townsend  Old- 
Age  Pension  and  >iational  Recovery  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  22, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH.  OF  WASHINGTON.  DE- 
LIVERED BY  ELECTRICAL  TRANSCRIPTION  AT  WASHING- 
TON. D.  C,  MARCH  16,  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  a  letter  written  to  me  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  Hon.  Hairy  L.  Bras,  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  Daily  Chronicle,  Centralia,  Wash.  Mr.  Bras  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  newspapermen  of  southwest  Washington, 
was  one  of  the  first  editors  in  the  entire  country  to  espouse 
the  Townsend  plan  and  has  for  several  years  served  as  a 
national  trustee  of  the  Townsend  organization. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Bras  is  as  follows: 

Centsalia  Daily  Chronicue, 

Harrt  L.  Bras,  Eoitob. 
Centralia,  Wash.,  March  6.  1939. 
Hon.  Maktin  F.  Smith. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deah  Mb.  Smith:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful 
speech  you  made  February  15.  1939,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  sitting  In  conference  on  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  2. 
I  have  read  It  several  times  and  you  certainly  have  made  the 
best  argument  In  Its  behalf  of  any  yet  presented.  It  shows  deep 
Study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  plan. 

Only  prejudiced  Congressmen  can  now  stand  in  the  rotwl  of 
the  bill's  release  to  the  House.  The  Third  Congressional  District 
of  this  State  of  which  you  are  the  Representative  is  still  loyal 
to  the  plan  and  will  give  you  the  credit  you  are  entitled  to  when 
enacted  Into  law  as  it  surely  will  in  time. 

Many  aged  people  have  died  during  the  past  2  years  In  this 
district  who  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Townsend  plan,  but 
unfortunately  could  not  stay  with  ua  to  rejoice  In  its  passage. 

We  trust  that  the  Ways  and  li^eans  Committee  will   release  It 
soon  and  that  we  vsrlll  be  able  to  know  definitely  the  Congressmen 
that  have  the  great  cause  of  humanity  In  their  hearts. 
Cordially, 

Harrt  L.  Bras. 

I  also  insert  the  address  delivered  by  me  by  electrical  tran- 
scription at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1939.  It  contains  many  of  the 
salient  portions  of  the  statement  which  I  previously  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  H.  R.  2. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  my  interest  in  the  Townsend  old- 
age  pension  and  national  recovery  plan  Is  well  known  not  only  to 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district  and  State  but  also  to  the 
entire  Nation.  I  first  became  Interested  at  a  time  when  there  was 
not  a  single  Townsend  club  In  my  district,  and  I  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  4,  1934,  the  first  statement  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Townsend  plan  which  was  made  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  first  official  notice  which  It  received 
In  the  Capital.  I  have  studied  It  continuously  since  then,  and  was 
one  of  a  small  group  of  House  Members  who  drafted  the  first  and 
second  and  all  subsequent  bills,  including  the  present  bill,  and 
have  taken  an  active,  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  waged  in 
Its  behalf  in  and  outside  of  Congress.  I  addressed  both  the  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  conventions,  and  on  two  occasions  remarks  which 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  broadcast  by  the  March  of 
Time.  H.  R.  2  is  comparatively  simple  in  Its  terms  and  provisions. 
Briefly  stated.  It  provides  for  the  pa3rment,  financing,  and  com- 
pulsory expenditure  of  a  Federal  monthly  old-age  pension  of  not  to 
exceed  $200  per  month  to  all  law-abiding  citizens  60  years  of  age 
and  past  by  levying  a  2-percent  transactions  tax. 

It  Is  thereby  proposed  to  retire  our  senior  citizens  from  gainful 
employment  and  utilize  their  services  in  placing  In  clrctilaton  the 
purchasing  and  spending  power  of  the  pension  money.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  their  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  younger  citizens  who 
are  now  unemployed. 

The  Townsend  plan  proposes  to  apply  a  2-percent  ta-ansactions  tax 
on  both  big  and  little  business  alike — to  develop   business  and 


prosperity  In  America.  A  dollar  transaction  will  be  taxed  2  cents; 
a  thousand-dollar  transaction  will  be  taxed  »20.  The  man  selling 
a  hundred-thousand-dollar  3racht  wUl  pay  $2,000,  while  a  man  sell- 
ing a  $10  rowboat  will  pay  20  cents.  Everybody  will  pay  according 
to  the  volume  of  business  that  prosperity  brings  to  them.  The  tax 
will  apply  to  speculative  transactions  In  Wall  Street  as  well  as  on 
the  sale  of  a  box  of  face  powder. 

The  transaction  t^x  was  endorsed  In  principle  by  the  largest 
business  organizations  In  America  in  1921.  I  recently  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  extended  hearings  held  in  1921  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  United  States  Senate.  Internal  Revenue  Hear- 
ings. May  9-27.  1921.  on  the  then  prc^xwed  Revenue  Act  of  1921, 
as  printed  by  the  committee  and  now  on  file  In  the  Congressional 
Library,  for  a  very  complete  discussion  of  this  entire  subject. 

Some  people  fall  to  differentiate  between  national  Income  and 
national  business  turn-over.  They  confuse  the  two  and  assume 
that  the  pension  payments  must  be  deducted  from  the  present 
national  income  and  without  any  Increase  of  the  latter.  They  con- 
fine the  volume  of  the  Nation's  business  to  the  national  Income, 
aind  consequently  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  claiming  that 
every  time  a  dollar  of  national  income  Is  spent  that  dollar  ceases  to 
exist,  that  It  stops  right  then  and  there  and  can  never  be  spent 
again.  No  other  conclusion  can  logically  foUow  for  they  can  point 
to  no  year  In  which  the  amount  of  business  transacted  In  the 
United  States  did  not  exceed  many,  many  times  over  the  amount 
of  national  income.  The  national  cash  Income  in  1929  was  $81,- 
000.000.000.  The  national  business  turn-over  for  the  same  year 
was  $1,200,000,000,000. 

A  manufacturer  may  do  a  gross  business,  ttim-over.  of  $1,000,000 
and  have  an  income  of  $100,000.  Another  manufacttirer  may  do  a 
business  of  $10,000,000  and  have  an  Income  of  only  $10,000.  An- 
other manufacturer  may  do  a  business  of  $200,000  and  have  no 
Income — in  fact,  may  lose  money.  The  transaction  tax  is  not  based 
on  Income  or  profits,  but  upon  the  gross  volvune  of  all  business 
transacted. 

To  illustrate:  If  a  small  merchant  did  a  $50,000  business  at  a  net 
profit  of  $5,000  in  1935:  then,  because  of  Increase  in  sales  because  of 
the  Townsend  plan  going  into  effect  he  did  a  $100,000  business  In 
1939  at  a  $10,000  profit,  the  Government  would  collect  2  percent  of 
the  $100,000,  or  $2,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $8,000  as  against  only 
$5,000  In  1936.  Thus,  by  paying  $2,000  tax  to  support  the  Townsend 
prosperity  plan  the  merchant  Increased  his  business  and  profit. 
And  his  Income  was  not  taken  or  taxed  to  support  the  Townsend 
plan. 

The  fallacy  most  often  used  against  the  Townsend  plan  is  the 
statement  that  the  monthly  pensions  wlU  be  paid  from  the  present 
national  Income.  Economists  know  full  well  that  money  of  Itself 
has  no  value  whatever,  that  it  simply  Is  a  symbol  used  In  registering 
the  amount  of  labor  or  goods  Involved  in  a  transaction. 

RusseU  Lefflngwell,  of  the  Arm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co.,  recently 
declared:  "Money  is  not  an  end  to  Itself;  It  Is  a  means  to  an  end." 
Henry  Pord.  In  the  American  Magazine,  October  1934,  said:  "The 
function  of  money  Is  not  to  make  money  but  to  buy  goods.  Money 
is  only  one  part  of  otir  transportation  system.  It  moves  goods  from 
man  to  man.  A  dollar  bill  is  like  a  p>o6tage  stamp.  It  Is  no  good 
unless  It  will  move  commodities  Ijetween  persons.  If  a  p>ostage 
stamp  will  not  carry  a  letter,  or  money  wlU  not  move  goods.  It  is 
Just  the  same  as  an  engine  that  wlU  not  run.  Someone  will  have 
to  get  out  and  flx  It." 

The  records  show  that  otir  national  Income  has  increased  In  the 
face  of  Increased  taxes;  or,  putting  It  the  other  way,  increase  in 
taxes  does  not  decrease  the  national   Income. 

The  administration  levied  a  processing  tax  on  farm  commodities, 
better  known  as  the  A.  A.  A.  tax.  It  was  a  transaction  tax  on 
processing.  This  tax  exceeded  over  a  billion  dollars  before  It  was 
nullified  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Who  paid  this  tax?  The  highest 
authorities  are  In  disagreement.  Some  say  the  fanners  paid  it, 
some  say  the  processors,  and  others  say  the  consumers  paid  it.  But 
that  Is  beside  the  point. 

The  point  Is  that  In  the  face  of  this  new  blillon-dollar  trans- 
action tax,  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  farmers*  in- 
come Increased,  the  railroad  income  Increased,  business  Income  in- 
creased, deposits  increased  In  banks,  and  the  national  Income 
Increased.  So  much  for  the  claim  that  the  Townsend  plan  pen- 
sions would  be  paid  out  of  national  income — or  "involving  one- 
half  of  the  national  Income." 

Walter  E.  Spahr,  of  New  York  University,  in  a  radio  address  on 
January  3,  1939,  said:  "Thus  to  pay  the  annual  cost  of  the  Town- 
send  pension  scheme  would  reqiilre  40  percent  of  the  national 
Income."  This,  of  course,  is  untrue.  The  Townsend  plan  will  not 
"rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  which  Is  another  oft-repeated  statement 
made  by  opponents  of  the  plan. 

A  man  without  income  in  1935  may,  in  1939.  Invest  his  money, 
or  credit,  employ  Idle  men,  buy  unused  raw  products,  turn  out 
new  goods,  and  sell  the  new  goods  thus  produced  to  men  hereto- 
fore unemployed.  Thus,  taxes  can  be  p&iA,  idle  men  employed, 
business  and  freight  receipts  increased,  and  a  profit  made  in  addi- 
tion, without  taking  a  single  penny  from  the  present  "national 
income" — or  from  any  person  now  employed. 

It  Is  therefore  possible  to  Increase  taxes,  increase  freight  Income  to 
railroads.  Increase  pay  rolls.  Increase  the  buying  of  life  insiiranoe. 
Increase  medical  and  dental  service.  Increase  the  consximptlon  and 
production  of  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries,  and  increase  the  expenses 
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of  operating  and  building  bigger  and  better  mills  and  factoles 
without  taking  anything  from  those  who  now  have  property  or  from 
thoae  now  employed.  This  is  because  we  have  iinused  materials, 
unused  money  and  credit.  Idle  men.  and  Idle  machinery.  "Rieae  will 
create  new  wealth  without  taking  wealth  or  Income  from  others. 
^■^----^^  Many  confiise  the  "national  Income"  with  what  the  Umted  States 
Department  of  Commerce  calls  "national  biisineas  turn-over,"  For 
the  purpose  of  clarification,  the  Department  of  C(xnmerce  reports 
the  national  Income  for  1929  as  $81 XXX) ,000 ,000.  while  the  business 
transactions  for  that  year  were  approximately  91.200,000,000,000. 
according  to  the  research  department  oi  the  Federtd  Reserve  Board 
at  Washington. 

A.  E.  Ooldenwelser.  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  May  3.  1033  (long  before  tlie 
Townscnd  plan  wa«  proposed) :  "The  total  volimie  of  transactUxis  in 
thu  country  In  1929  was  about  •l.a00,000XXX),000,  and  It  decreased 
by  1031  to  about  9600 XXX) ,000 .000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $600,000,- 
000.000  largely  due  to  decline  In  velocity." 

The  Dow -Jones  organization,  leading  business  statisticians  of  New 
York.  December  5.  1034,  reported  $1,165,000,000,000  in  business  in 
1029. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Division  of  Economic 
Research,  gave  out  "partial  data  on  business  transactions  In  the 
United  States."  This  report  says  that  the  check  transactions  In 
141  principal  cities,  "estimated  by  the  x>oard  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  represent  roughly  70  to  75  percent  of  all 
checks  drawn  In  the  coimtry. '  was  $935,000,000,000  In  1929.  Adding 
25  percent  for  the  balance  of  the  country,  the  total  check  transac- 
tions that  year  would  total  $1,245,000,000,000.  This  report  says 
"that  around  10  percent  of  all  transactions  are  settled  by  currency 
payments."  This  brings  the  total  transactions  to  approximately 
$1,380,000,000,000.  This,  of  course,  includes  transfer  of  funds  from 
one  account  to  another  by  corporations,  which  could  not  be  classi- 
fied as  business  transactions.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  this  report 
says:  "Tf  security  pvirchases  are  considered  a  'business  transaction.' 
it  may  be  noted  that  such  purchases  are  often  settled  by  adjustment 
of  balances  or  by  debits  on  brokerage  accounts,"  which  are  not 
Included  in  check  transactions,  but  which  would  be  subject  to  a 
transaction  tax. 

Taking  the  foregoing  authorities,  it  is,  therefore,  conservative  to 
say  that  the  business  transactions  in  the  United  States  In  1929 
amounted  to  $1,200,000,000,000. 

Dr.  Goldenweiser's  testimony  tends  to  corroborate  the  figures  set 
forth  In  an  authoritative  work.  Business  Cycles  and  Bvisiness  Meas- 
urements, by  Carl  Snyder,  published  in  1927,  pages  144,  148.  and  180, 
respectively,  in  which  it  Is  stated  that  at  that  time  (when  busi- 
ness was  normal)  the  total  of  all  business  transactions  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $800,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  stated  that  the  decrease  in  national  btisiness  transactions 
in  1929  from  $1,200,000,000,000  to  $600,000,000,000  in  1931  was  due 
largely  to  "decline  In  velocity,"  as  we  have  noted. 

The  Dow- Jones  organization  says:  "In  October  1929  a  deposit  of 
91  in  a  New  York  bank  was  being  used  fast  enough  to  do  $132.70 
of  work  In  a  year.  October  1934  the  same  dollar  was  being  called 
upon'j^  do  annual  work  of  only  $22.50."  It  is  estimated  that  the 
aimual  turn -over  of  the  dollar  Is  now  $34.  In  other  words,  the 
money  Is  not  circulating.  There  Is  great  need  of  not  only  putting 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  but  it  must  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion. Therefore.  H.  R.  2  provides  that  the  pensions  must,  be  spent 
within  30  days.  If,  when  money  was  in  clrcxilatlon  In  more  pros- 
perous times,  a  dollar  did  $132  worth  of  work,  as  against  only  $34. 
or  approximately  one-third  of  the  work  when  not  circulating,  it 
is  apparent  that  money  must  be  made  to  circulate.  The  more 
rapidly  It  circulates  the  greater  service — the  greater  work — It  will 
do  for  humanity.  That  is  the  main  objective  of  the  Tbwnsend 
plan. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  social-security  hearings  in  1935  that  the 
cost  of  living  would  rise  by  10  to  12  percent,  and  even  the  group  of 
University  of  Chicago  professors  who  oppose  the  Tbvmsend  plan  on 
other  grounds  stated  In  the  pamphlet  issued  by  them  that  "an  ex- 
amination of  statistics  for  one  or  two  representative  Indxistrles  (not 
Included  in  the  pamphlet  for  lack  of  space)  confirms  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  estimate  that  the  rise  would  be  on  the  order  of  10  {per- 
cent." However,  If  the  Increase  in  the  price  level  proved  greater, 
owing  to  the  stimulation  of  business,  trade,  industry,  azui  agricul- 
ture which  would  result,  It  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  same  as  In  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  Prices 
would  go  up  and  wages  go  up  in  proportion.  Hence,  no  damage  or 
inJiU7  could  be  caused  to  the  vendor  of  any  commodity,  who  would, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  greatly  benefited  on  account  of  the 
improved  market  and  demand  for  everything  that  is  produced  on 
the  farms  and  manufactured  in  the  factories. 

Three  years  ago  there  appeared  In  the  Washington,  D.  C.  press 
the  statement  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  had 
submitted  several  alternative  tax  proposals  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  among  them  a  "1 14 -percent  turn-over  tax."  I  recently  svig- 
gested  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oi  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives question  Secretary  Morgenthau  in  regard  to  this  t3npe  of 
Uixatlon. 

The  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  2,  provides  for  a  3-percent  trans- 
actions or  gross  buslnees  t\im-over  tax.  which  is  a  broader  tax  base 
than  a  gross  income  tax,  which  comes  the  closest  to  a  transaction 
tax  of  any  form  or  type  of  taxation.    Tlie  transactions  tax  will  raise 


even  more  revenue.  Instead  of  b!lng  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government  as  in  Hawaii,  It  win  be  prorated  among  the  pension- 
ers to  the  maximum  amount  of  J1200  per  month,  to  be  expended 
within  30  days,  and  the  surplus  10  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  It  Is  a  pay-4s-you-go  national  recovery  plan 
and  far  less  costly  than  our  present  bond-debt-creating  system  with 
Its  appalling  Interest  burden.  It  will  solve  the  problems  of  old-age 
security,  relief,  business  depression,  unemployment,  and  reduce 
materially  our  annual  crime  bill.  '.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  estimated  the  latter  item 
to  be  $15,000,000,000  per  year.  We  have  expended  for  relief 
$12.000 .0O0.(X)O.  The  Brookings  lEstltutlon  has  estimated  our  total 
loss  In  national  Income  since  1929  o  amount  to  over  $200.000X)00,000. 
Is  It  a  sound  investment  to  tax  mrselves  2  cents  on  every  dollar 
transaction  to  meet  the^^  social,  «  onomic,  and  financial  conditions? 
Not  one  cent  of  the  money  is  to  bi  borrowed  by  the  Isiruance  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest-bearing  bonds.  C  0  you  realize  that  the  Interest  on 
the  bonds  we  Issued  during  the  fWorld  War  to  finance  the  Allied 
powers  and  our  own  partlclpatloh  has  already  amounted  to  over 
$12,000,000,000?  How  much  inten:St  will  we  and  our  children  and 
oiar  children's  children  pay  on  thi  bonds  issued  during  the  depres- 
sion since  1929  before  they  are  finiily  paid?  The  total  sum  will  run 
into  astronomical  figures.  How  n  uch  longer  are  we  going  to  delay 
the  adoption  of  the  tax  formula  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  and  the 
Townsend  plan,  which  applies  the  velocity  principle  of  money  turn- 
over and  provides  a  revolving  fuh  upon  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  to 
create  active,  liquid,  working  capital,  available  currently  every 
month  in  the  year,  to  finance  the  potential  productive  capacity  of 
otir  Industrial  and  agricultural  sructure?     The  old-age  assistance 


phase  of  the  General  Welfare  Act 
tant  end  sought.     The  pensions 


Is  the  means  to  the  more  impor- 
»  the  aged  to  be  expended  cvir- 


rently  each  month  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  Is  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  the  wo  king  capital  is  made  available  to 
the  productive  enterprise  of  the  1  fatlon.  The  General  Welfare  Act, 
H.  R.  2,  Is  the  only  proposal  pe  iding  before  Congress  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  prl  ce  system,  the  profit  motive,  and 


credit  capitalism  and  should,  and 


The  General 
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RESOLUTION  OP  THE  SENATE 
TTVES   OF   THE   S' 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana. 


resolution  of  the  Senate  and 


AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
ATE   OF   INDIANA 


Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fonowing 


the  House  of  Representatives 


of  the  State  of  Indiana  memor  ializing  Congress  to  enact  suit- 
able legislation  providing  for  tt  e  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  set  out  in  H.  R.  2,  now  penc  ing  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

HOT7SE    BiSOLXmON 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  follow!  ig  resolution  and  move  Its  adop- 
tion: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  suitable  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  set  out 
in  H.  R.  2  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  these  United  States. 

Sic.  2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  hpuse  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  (President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Unites  1  States  Senator  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  (  ongress  from  Indiana. 

Wolf,  R.  Anderson,  Clay,  ]  Hack,  Batman,  Klen,  Q.  Slenker, 
Evans,  Beasley,  Crawle  r,  Henley. 

Adopted  March  3,   1939. 

Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  t  le  senate  general  assembly,  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  thu  United  States  to  enact  suitable 
legislation  providing  for  the  gen;ral  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  set 
out  In  H.  R.  2,  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

S»c.  2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  h  nate  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprea  mtatlves  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Unl^d  States  Senator  and  Member* 
of  the  House  of  R^resentatlves  {In  Congress  from  Indiana. 
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Legal  Status  of  Flood  Control  in  the  Mississippi 

Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  22, 1939 


AZX>BXaa  BT  nOK.  JOHN  E.  miller,  op   ARKANSAS.  BEFORE 
THB  BIVEBS  AND  HABBOBS  CONOBSSS 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  an  unofficial  organization  attended  and 
supported  by  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Nation,  convened  in 
annual  session  yesterday  and  is  now  in  session  here  in  the 
Capital.  The  State  of  Aikansas  and  her  people  are  vitally 
Interested  in  flood  control,  navigation,  and  power  develop- 
ment. We  have  many  fine  rivers — the  Red,  Ouachita,  Arkan- 
sas, St.  Francis,  White,  and  Mississippi.  We  are  studying 
and  working  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  periodical  losses 
and  damages  caused  us  by  floods  and  overflows,  while  at  the 
same  time  converting  our  rivers  into  great  instruments  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people.  I  now  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  an  address  delivered  today  by  Hon.  John  E. 
Miller  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and  meml>ers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  I  am  not  unmlndfxil 
of  my  limitations  In  a  discussion  of  the  legal  phases  of  the  flood- 
contrcri  program  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  Head  of  Passes. 

May  I  at  the  outset  congratulate  this  organization  for  the 
splendid  contribution  made  by  It  to  the  solution  of  those  prol>- 
lems?  Its  members  have  wrought  well  In  consolidating  and  co- 
ordinating the  various  programs  and  projects  which  have  been 
utilized  In  the  effort  to  control  the  floodwaters  of  this  great 
river.  The  wisdom  of  the  organization  Is  well  reflected  In  Its 
choice  of  cheers,  and  particularly  in  Its  choice  of  a  president.  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Overton,  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
personally  know  him  for  mcM-e  than  8  years.  EKirlng  this  time  I 
have  been  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  him  and  without 
any  Intention  to  detract  from  the  contribution  made  by  others, 
the  record  of  the  achievement  of  this  man  Justifies  not  only  your 
faith  in  him  but  Justifies  the  unlimited  confidence  that  his  col- 
leagues on  Capitol  Hill  have  In  him.  Although  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  during  most  of  this  time,  he  has  viewed 
these  problems  Irom  the  standpoint  of  the  valley  and  has  sought 
at  all  times  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  valley.  He 
has  proposed  and  advocated  measures  and  compromises  which  at 
times  did  not  appear  for  the  best  interests  of  his  own  State.  Such 
service  on  the  part  of  any  public  official  who  Is  dependent  upon 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  within  a  certain  State  for  continuation 
In  office,  Is  worthy  of  the  praLse  and  commendation  of  all  of  us. 

In  the  enactment  of  legislation  dealing  with  this  question,  the 
Congress  has  for  many  reasons  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  the 
Judgment  of  men  and  organizations  In  whom  the  Congress  has 
confidence.  In  the  adoption  of  the  various  plans  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Eiiglneers  In 
cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  the  Congress 
has  demonstrated  Its  faith  not  only  In  the  Integrity  of  those  or- 
ganizations, but  In  their  Judgment  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
followed  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  To  say  that  no  mistakes 
have  been  made  would  be  to  give  to  these  gentlemen  attributes 
which  no  mortal  Tnn.n  possesses,  but  the  fact  that  few  mistakes 
have  occurred  and  that  great  progress  has  been  made  Is  the 
strongest  testimony  that  can  be  given  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  the  Congress. 

To  the  uninitlate  the  many  tatrlcate  problems  are  not  Inunedi- 
ately  revealed,  but  the  experience  of  those  dealing  with  these 
problems  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  such  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  many  difficulties,  and  they  are  in  better  position  now 
than  ever  before  to  adequately  and  permanently  provide  for  relief. 
It  would  be  calamitous  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  to  all  other 
river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  work  wherever  situated  if  the 
Congress  should,  as  a  result  of  certain  Influences,  ever  agree  or 
consent  to  place  the  direction  and  supervision  of  this  work  In  the 
hands  of  any  organization  other  than  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  To  you  this  may  not  seem  a  possibility,  but  to  some 
of  us  It  appears  a  probability,  and  a  word  of  caution  should  be  a 
sufficient  warning  for  you  to  withstand  the  various  Influences 
that  are  seeking  to  establish  superplannlng  boards  In  our  Nation 
and  thus  probably  not  utilize  all  of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  over  the  period  of  years  in  which  you  have  l>een  dealing 
with  this  work. 
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The  first  definite  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  from 
Cape  Girardeau  to  Head  of  Passes  Is  what  was  designated  as  the 
Eads  plan.  A  comparison  of  the  Eads  plan  with  the  many  other 
plans  that  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
discloees  moat  convincingly  the  extent  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
mode  since  1881  in  the  solution  of  the  flood-oontiol  problem  in  the 
valley. 

Had  the  Congress  authorized  and  carried  mto  full  ezecuclon  tbe 
Jadwtn  plan  which  it  adopted  by  the  act  of  May  15,  1928.  it  is 
thought  that  most  of  the  problems  would  now  be  solved,  tnit 
again  experiencr  and  study  indicated  that  the  plan  should  be 
modlfled.  Accordingly  It  wac  modified  by  the  adoption  of  ttie 
Markham  plan  by  act  of  Congress  dated  June  16.  1930.  and  again  tlM 
Markham  plan  and  the  Jadwm  plan  were  further  modified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1938. 

It  U  not  necessary  to  recaU  to  this  audience  the  provisions  of 
these  various  plans,  but  In  order  to  present  for  consideration  by 
this  organization  and  by  the  distinguished  gtiesu  some  presently 
pressing  questions  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  these  various  acts  at  Congress.  Section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  15.  1928.  provides: 

"The  United  States  shall  provide  fiowage  rights  for  additional 
destructive  floodwaters  that  wUl  pass  by  reason  of  diversions  from 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

This  provision  may  well  be  treated  as  surplusage  since  tbe  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides: 

"Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just 
compe  nsation . " 

However,  it  Is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  Congress  in  its  legislation 
to  occasionally  recognize  that  we  stlU  have  a  Constitution. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Jadwln  plan  the  Congress  speciflcally 
directed  that  excess  waters  Fhould  be  diverted  into  the  Boeuf  Basin 
and  from  thence  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Congress  undertook  In  that  legislation  to  take  the  water 
out  of  the  stream  and  to  divert  It  into  other  passages.  An  entirely 
different  question  would  be  presented  If  the  Congress  had  made  no 
attempt  to  take  the  water  frcnn  the  stream,  but  had  attempted  to 
confine  the  water  In  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Section  2  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1936,  provides: 
"That  the  Boeuf  floodway  authorized  by  the  provisions  adopted 
In  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1928,  shall  be  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  Eudora  floodway  provided  for  In  Plood  Control  Com- 
mittee Document  No.  1.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  is  m 
operative  condition  and  the  back -protection  levee  recommended  In 
said  document,  extending  north  frc»n  the  head  of  the  Eudora  flood- 
way.,  shall  have  been  constructed." 

In  section  10  of  the  same  act  It  is  provided  that  after  the  Eudora 
floodway  shall  have  been  constructed  and  ready  for  operation  the 
fuse-plug  levees  at  the  head  of  the  Boeuf  and  Tensas  Basins  shall 
be  constructed  to  the  1914  grade  and  the  1928  section. 

Probably  the  most  Important  section  of  the  act  of  June  IS,  1936, 
Insofar  as  the  4iability  of  the  Government  for  damages  Is  coo- 
cerned.  is  section  11.  which  r?ads  as  follows: 

"That  the  back-protection  levee  north  of  the  Eudora  floodway 
shall  be  constructed  to  the  same  graide  and  section  as  the  levees 
opFKJSlte  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Prot-ided.  That 
this  levee  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Eudora  floodway  north 
to  the  Arkansas  River  shall  be  so  located  as  to  afford  adequate 
space  for  the  passage  of  floodwaters  without  endangering  the 
levees  opposite  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  shall  be  con- 
structed contemporaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  Eudora 
floodway;  except  that,  tintU  the  Eudora  floodway  is  in  operative 
condition,  there  sliall  be  left  In  this  back  levee  north  of  the  head 
of  the  Eudora  floodway  op>enlng8  which  shall  be  sufficient,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  permit  the  passage  of  all 
floodwaters  to  be  reasonably  contemplated  In  the  event  of  any 
break  In  the  riverside  fuse-plug  levee  prior  to  the  time  the  Eudora 
floodway  shall  be  in  operative  condition." 
General  Jadwln,  In  submitting  his  plan,  had  said: 
"The  practical  remedy  is  to  raise  the  levee  grade  3  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Arkansas  River  to  strengthen 
these  levees  so  that  they  will  not  fail  from  causes  other  than 
accident  or  overtopping  and  to  preclude  overtopping  by  Insur- 
ing that  the  water  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  leveed  channel 
be  spilled  out  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

"To  insure  that  excess  water  will  leave  the  main  river,  a  fuse- 
plug  section  of  the  levee  In  the  vicinity  of  Cypress  Creek  must  be 
kept  at  Its  present  strength  and  at  Its  present  grade,  viz,  3  feet 
below  the  new  levee  grade.  This  relatively  weak  section  wiU  be 
long  enough  to  discharge  the  greatest  predicted  possible  excess 
water  over  and  above  the  capacity  of  the  leveed  river  below.  In 
order  to  limit  the  land  In  the  Tensas  Basin  overflowed  by  It, 
levees  will  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  Boeuf  River  bottom 
where  natural  ridges  do  not  sert'e.  from  the  Cypress  Creek  levee  to 
back  water  In  the  lower  Ten-sas  Basin." 
It  Is  provided  In  the  act  of  June  28,  1938: 

"That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  hereby  authorized  to  construct 
the  Eudora  floodway  at  such  location  as  he  may  determine  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eudora  •  •  •  provided  that  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  northward  extension  ail  of  the  riverside  fuse -plug 
levee  extending  south  Irom  the  vicinity  of  Yancopln  to  the  viciulty 
of  Vau  Cluse.  Ark.,  and  so  as  to  connect  with  the  existing  levee  of 
1928  grade  and  section,  shall  be  reconstructed  to  the  1914  grade 
and  1928  section." 

The  northward  extension  as  recommended  by  General  MarkhJim 
was  to  consist  of  a  back-protection  levee  extending  from  tbe  head 
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of  the  newly  proposed  Eudora  floodway  north  to  the  Arkansas 
River  and  was  designed  as  a  safety  valve  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  levees  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  until  the  excess  waters 
entered  the  Eudora  floodway  proper.  The  Intake  of  the  Eudora 
floodway  was  to  be  situated  120  miles  below  the  confluence  of  me 
Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi.  ».  ^  *i. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1938,  provide  that  the 
construction  of  the  Eudora  floodway  and  the  guide-line  levees  shall 
proceed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Army  engineers. 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  legislation  has  designated 
certain  areas  along  the  river  as  floodways,  yet  the  Government  has 
not  taken  actual  possession  of  this  land,  nor  has  it  physically 
carried  out  the  Jadwln  or  Markham  plans,  although  the  legislation 
has  cast  a  servitude  or  easement  upon  all  of  the  property  within 
the  Boeuf  Basin;  and  also  by  the  act  of  June  28.  1938.  has  placed 
a  servitude  or  easement  upon  all  land  In  the  northward  extension 
Of  thi  Eudora  fltxxlway.  ^   ,  ^ 

In  the  enactment  of  the  various  statutes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  Congress  has  created  a  legal  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
Goverrmient  to  all  property  owners  within  these  floodways.  and 
this  liability  is  a  continuing  one  until  it  is  discharged  either  by 
payment  of  damages  or  by  the  removal  of  the  easement  or  servi- 
tude whicU  the  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  land  by  positive 
enactment.  ^     .  ^  ^^ 

No  doubt  the  Congress,  as  well  as  those  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans,  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  flood- 
waters  are  the  nattiral  enemy  of  mankind  and  that  they  may  be 
combatted  by  the  building  of  necessary  structures  or  other  means 
that  will  afford  protection  to  the  land  sought  to  be  protected. 
This  general  rule  exists  today  the  same  as  before,  but  the  general 
rule  does  not  authorize  the  Congress  by  the  enactment  of  leglsla- 
Uon  to  cast  a  servitude  or  easement  upon  property  and  to  thus 
use  that  property  without  compensating  the  owner. 

In  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  original  plan  whereby  the  fuse- 
plug  levee  was  created  was  in  itself  a  taking  of  the  property  within 
the  Boeuf  Basin,  and  subsequent  plans  have  merely  added  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  by  providing  for  the  utilization  of  the  lands 
In  the  Tensas  Basin. 

Any  plan  that  provides  for  the  protection  of  one  side  of  the 
river  by  the  construction  of  a  levee  of  a  certain  grade  and  section, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  construction  of  a  levee  of  the 
same  grade  and  section  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  taking 
of  the  land  thtis  discriminated  against. 

No  doubt  all  concerned,  the  Congress,  the  Army  engineers,  the 
Mississ  ppi  River  Commission,  and  others,  have  relied  too  strongly 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  June  13.  1913.  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  in  the  case  of 
Jackscn  v.  United  States  (230  U.  S.  1).  in  which  it  was  held  that 
an  individual  landowner  had  no  right  to  insist  that  primitive  con- 
ditions be  suffered  to  remain  and  that  all  progress  and  develop- 
ment be  rendered  impossible,  and  that  the  owner  of  property 
might  protect  it  from  a  common  natural  danger,  but  in  so  pro- 
tecting it  he  obtained  no  right  to  Insist  that  other  owners  or  that 
the  Government  should  not  adopt  the  same  method  or  that  they 
should  not  adopt  different  methods  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  properties  or  for  the  public  good.  The  facts  In  that 
case  were  such  as  to  create  In  the  minds  of  many  the  opinion 
that  the  Congress  by  the  enactment  of  these  statutes  heretofore 
referred  to  was  not  violating  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  the  amendment  would  not  apply  except  and  until 
the  prop>erty  in  the  floodways  was  actually  taken  or  used  for  the 
purpose.  But  a  close  reading  of  that  decision,  as  well  as  other 
dec  sions  cited  by  the  Chief  Justice,  will  convince  anyone  that, 
while  the  decision  on  the  facts  in  that  case  is  soxmd.  It  does  not 
In  anywise  militate  against  the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  pay  for  land  which  it  places  in  a  floodway  or 
which  it  dedicates  by  any  act  to  a  public  use,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  building  of  leeves  of  a  certain  grade  and  section  In  certain 
areas  for  the  express  and  deliberate  purpose  of  forcing  water  from 
It*  natxiral  course  onto  and  upon  Individual  land. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hurley.  Secretary  of  War.  v. 
JTirsra.d  (285  U    S   95^  aald: 

"We  may  assume  that  as  charged,  the  mere  adoption  by  Congress 
of  a  plan  of  flood  control  which  ln\'ol\-e»  an  intentional  additional 
occasional  flooding  of  ct^mplamant's  land  constitutes  a  taking  of  it 
as  aoon  as  the  Oovernment  begins  to  carry  out  the  project  author- 
i»ed.     <Cttlng  cttsesi     If  that  which  has  been  dv>no  or  ts  ci^niem- 

{>lat«-d  dt^s  constitute  such  a  taking  the  complainant  can  recover 
ust  compensatU^n  under  the  Tucker  Act  in  an  acticn  at  law  a5  upcga 
an  implitxl  contract  since  the  validity  of  the  act  and  tha  authortly 
of  the  defendants  are  concedi^.     (Citing  ca»e«  )" 

It  Will  be  rt^numbereil  that  this  was  a  caae  In  which  a  land- 
ONvnrr  t>o\»ght  to  enj^Mn  the  carrying!  out  of  any  work  in  the  Boeuf 
fltxKlwsw  und?r  the  act  of  Mnv  15.  1928  The  Injunction  was  de- 
lUod  btvause  the  remrdv  at  law  was  .-vdoqunte.  but  If  the  remedy 
at  law  hud  been  less  clear  and  ademiate.  because  of  the  largo 
public  Interest  lnvoh*ed  the  cinirt  v^Hnild  pn  buhly  haw  not  issued 
the  injunction  because  such  woxild  have  seriously  embarrassed  the 
acctMnpl».«hmcnt  of  important  po\-ernmental  ends.  In  other  words, 
it  w«\s  not  a  case  where  an  injunction  was  necessary  to  prevent 
an  irrepornble  injury.  ^        ^        ^        ^,^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  under  which 
we  arc  procwding  nor  can  the«-e  be  any  question  as  to  the  avjthor- 
Uy  of  those  who  are  designated  to  execute  the  plans.  Neither  can 
there  be  any  question  that  a  part  of  each  plan  has  been  executed 
In  that  certain  levees  have  been  raised  to  the  1928  grade  and 
section  and  other  levees  have  t>een  held  to  the  1914  grade  and 
■action  in  order  that  they  might  crevasse  and  divert  the  water 
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Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
cult  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit, 
et  al.  V.  United  States,  decided 
by  a  divided  court,  and  while 
weaken  the  force  of  the  decision, 
ties  are  that  the  decision  is  more 
court  because  the  mere  fact  that 
conclusive  that  the  case  was 

The  court  clearly  pointed  out  the 
case  and  those  cases  in  which 
"it  did  not  appear  either  that  the 
pated  by  the  Government  or  its 
directly  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
natural  conditions." 

The  court  pointed  out  that  the 
except  to  serve  merely  to  limit 
to  diversion  overflow;  that  the  land  > 
bound  together  as  parts  of  the 
but  that  under  the  law  as  now 
floodways  are  subjected  to  a  planne* 
In  case  of  any  major  flood. 

The  court  referred  to  the  oplnioti 
case  to  which  I  have  called  attentiqn 

"The  appropriation  of  private 
the  return  of  a  full  and  exact 
alent  in  the  case  of  complete  a 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
money.    In  case  an  easement  only 
Is  to  determine  the  fair  market 
posed,  next  to  find  that  value 
is  the  amount  of  liability." 

I  hope  I  may   not  be  conslderi^ 
undertaking  to  assume  the 
of  the  status  of  the  law,  I 
tlon  and  to  those  to  whom  the 
for  advice  and  suggestions,  that 
must  execute  some  definite  plan 
latlon.     I  consider  it  my  duty  as 
tect  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  in 
at  the  same  time  it  is  incumben* 
steps  to  reduce  the  damages  by 
A  part  of  each  plan  has  been 
been  Incurred.     This  damage 
age   may  be  prevented  by  pronapi 
of  the  existing  legislation.     If  it 
floodways  be  constructed  then  tl 
of    the    landowners    recognized    bj 
such  titles  as  the  Congress  may 
not  permit   these   floodways   to 
Public    interest    can    best   be 
program  of  strengthened  and  unl 
tlon   of  the  floodway  and  guide 
make  progress  and  render  Justice 
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Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Spraker.  tnder  leave  granted  to  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Co  ^qkkssional  Rsc<»d,  I  Include 


«".  Cox  to  John  Hannah,  secre- 


tary,  MichiRHn   State   Ct^Uegi  ,   East   Lansing.   Mich.,   and 

various  newspapers  in  Michigin: 

March  ao.  1039. 
EDrroR.  Statx  Jouhhal, 

LafM'tnp,  Mich. 

DsAR  Sm:  In  the  Unsing  Sift*  JournjU  of  March  10  you  put>- 
llsl^ed  an  article  quoting  Mr,  Jdhn  A.  Hannah,  secretary  of  the 
MlchlKan  State  College,  and  u-suv ;  my  name  In  a  libelous  manner, 
in  vU>w  of  the  erroneous  impress!  in  conveyed  to  the  public. 

Enclosed  herewith  Is  a  copy  ol  a  letter  that  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
HanntUi  on  the  date  of  March  !  0  demanding  a  coirectlon  of  hia 
erroneous  and  libelous  statemei  t.  I  herewith  request  that  you 
publish  m  the  State  Journal  a  co  y  of  this  letter  In  order  to  correct 


the  misstatement  of  fact  to  your 
Jointly  rosponsible  with  Mr.  Han^iah 
Yours  uuly. 


rtadlug  public,  for  which  you  are 


Joseph  F.  Cox, 
Forest  Glen,  Md, 
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Copies  of  the  above  letter  sent  to  the  following  papers:  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Pontiac  Daily  Press;  the  Lansing  State  Journal;  the 
Mining  Journal.  Marquette,  Mich.;  the  Grand  Rapids  Press;  Filnt 
Journal;  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald;  the  Detroit  Evening  News. 

March  21.  1939. 
Mr.  John  Haknar. 

Secretary,  Michigan  State  College, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Dear  Mr.  Hannah:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
In  the  Lansing  State  Journal  of  March  10.  1939,  In  which  you 
9onnect  n>y  name  with  the  grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  College,  In  1932,  In  a  way  that  Is  libelous  In  view  of 
the  impression  that  you  conveyed  to  the  public.  You  also  misrep- 
resent the  oflQclal  efforts  of  Congressman  Frank  E.  Hook,  of 
Michigan,  to  correct  present  conditions  at  M.  8.  C.  that  are 
contrary  to  the  public  Interests. 

Following  are  some  facts  of  the  recent  past  that  bear  upon  the 
present  situation  at  the  Michigan  State  College: 

Judge  Leland  W.  Carr.  who  conducted  this  one-man  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  affairs  at  the  Michigan  State  College, 
stated  to  me  that  his  grand  Jury  report  did  not  in  any  way  point 
to  Dr.  Kedzle,  Mr.  Hasselman.  or  myself,  the  three  members  of  the 
college  faculty  of  long  standing  discharged  by  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture. The  three  of  us  were  called  before  the  Judge  and  presented 
facts  to  him  in  regard  to  certain  unethical  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices to  which  we  had  objected  in  line  of  duty.  These  objections 
were  known  to  the  board  of  agriculture  and  college  executives, 
and  had  received  previous  official  attention  by  the  Board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  L.  Whitney  Watkins.  The 
official  records  of  the  State  board,  published  in  the  Michigan  State 
College  Record  in  1931,  disclosed  that  at  that  time  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  business  transactions 
by  staff  members  with  the  Michigan  State  College  that  hired  them 
In  accordance  with  sound  ethics  and  Michigan's  constitutional 
law.  The  bofu-d  also  ordered  a  clean-up  of  what  the  late  Dr. 
Kedzle  termed  "the  mtislc  rackets"  of  an  exploitive  nature. 

However,  L.  Whitney  Watkins  and  Mrs.  Dora  Stockman  were  not 
named  for  return  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  board, 
as  constituted  In  1932,  did  not  carry  out  the  program  of  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  practices  ordered  by  the  board  in  1931.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  board  of  agriculture  of  1932  gave  protection  to  college 
officials  engaged  in  unethical  and  illegal  banking  transactions,  land 
deals,  horse  deals,  theft,  and  mistiee  of  funds  that  involved  the 
public  fvmds  of  the  Michigan  State  College.  Mr.  Clark  L.  Brody, 
Mr.  William  Birkey,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  McPherson  were  members  of  the 
board  at  that  time,  and  their  removal  wsis  recommended  by  the 
senate  committee  investigating  Michigan  State  College. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  essential  facts  were  withheld  or  misrep- 
resented by  certain  college  officials  and  board  members  to  Judge 
Leland  W.  Carr  in  his  one-man  grand  Jtiry  proceedings.  The  report 
of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  investigating  committee,  authorlised 
and  paid  for  by  the  Michigan  State  Senate,  indicates  that  board 
members  and  college  officials  gave  protection  to  malefactors.  This 
same  senate  report  states  that  all  statements  made  by  Dr.  Kedzle 
and  Mr.  Hasselman  and  myself  wen  found  to  be  true. 

On  August  27,  1935,  the  Lansing  State  Journal  carried  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  agricultural  board  was  suing  on  the  treas- 
urer's bond  for  $20,000  illegally  withheld  from  the  college,  etc..  by 
the  treastorer  of  the  college,  who  was  president  of  the  bank  where 
the  fxmds  were  deposited. 

The  report  of  Judge  Leland  W.  Carr  Indicated  a  discrepancy  in 
accounting  in  the  military  accotint.  College  officials  had  previ- 
ously denied  before  Judge  Carr  Irregular  transactions  with  the 
factilty-controlled  bank.  The  Judge's  rep>ort  was  falsely  supported 
by  Joseph  Baldwin,  Special  A.sslstant  Attorney  General,  according 
to  the  repwrt  of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  Conunlttee.  The  report 
Of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  Committee,  substantiated  by  an 
investigation  at  Washington  by  Congressman  Frank  E.  Hook.  Indi- 
cated that  over  $8,600  was  stolen  from  the  military  fimds  and 
that  the  financial  administrators  of  the  Michigan  State  College 
knew  of  this  at  the  time  of  testifying  before  Judge  Carr.  and  that 
the  Board  immediately  after  Judge  Carr's  decision  reimbursed  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  theft  but  did  not  fix  reaponsihiUty  or 
relmbxirsc  the  funds  of  the  State  that  were  thereby  fUched. 

As  to  the  land  deals  Involving  officials  and  faculty  membera.  the 
r«cords  wUi  show,  baaed  on  mv  request  as  dean  of  agriculture,  that 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
a2S.0O0  m  lOSa  tor  the  purpoae  of  bxiying  a  farm  on  which  to 
Isolate  experimental  work  with  undulant  fever  and  put  an  end 
to  the  rental  of  farms  to  the  Michigan  SUte  College  by  oerUtn 
faculty  members,  thereby  causing  the  college  herds  and  flocks  to 
b*  Infected  with  undulant  fevar.  and  endangerliig  the  student 
body  and  community,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  livestock  Inter- 
e«U  of  the  State.  This  effort  to  properly  isolate  this  dread  disease 
and  to  prevent  an  occurrence,  such  as  the  recant  epidemic  of  un- 
dvUant  ferer  that  affected  4S  studento,  and  caused  the  death  of 
one.  Md^as  frustrated  by  the  avarice  of  certain  members  of  the 
faculty  and  facxilty-controUed  bank  who  took  over  a  farm  and  at- 
tempted to  secure  ray  approval  and  recommendation  of  its  pur- 
chase. This  land  was  unsulied,  and  the  price  asked  was  exorbi- 
tant; hence,  the  recommendations  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
ment sUUon  and  the  dean  of  veterinary  that  the  Nlckeraon  farm 
be  bouv^ht  were  not  approved  by  myself  as  dean  of  agrlculttire. 
The  report  of  the  State  senate  committee  ahows  that  this  farm, 
owned  by  factilty  members  and  ofBciaia  of  the  facvUty-controlled 
banlc,  was  actually  rented  to  the  college  subeequently.   The  faculty 


members  and  bank  officials  owning  this  farm  are  lleted  In  the 
senate  report. 

In  addition  to  last  month's  epidemic.  It  is  stated  that  over  40 
cases  of  undulant  fever  have  occurred  among  members  of  the 
faculty  and  students  and  townspeople  during  the  past  6  years. 
These  cases  have  resulted  from  the  failure  to  Isolate  all  experi- 
mental work  In  field  and  laboratories  with  this  dlsetsse. 

Congressman  Prank  E.  Hook,  of  Michigan,  has  officially  Interested 
himself  in  cleaning  up  graft  at  the  Michigan  State  College  and  In 
protecting  students  and  the  faculty,  and  farmers,  and  the  live- 
stock Interests  of  Michigan  from  the  results  of  improperly  Isolated 
experiments  with  tindulant  fever  at  the  present  time.  He  ha* 
Interested  himself  as  a  Michigan  Congressman  in  the  protection 
of  Michigan  farmers  from  continued  exploitation  through  the  sale 
of  a  misrepresented  and  Inadequate  livestock  feed  at  exorbitant 
prices  tlirough  an  agency  controlled  by  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture.  The  sale  of  this  feed  continues  at  present. 
Congressman  Hook  (as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  Congress)  also  objected  to  the  suppression  of  the  results  of 
experiments  with  this  feed  at  the  Michigan  State  College  during 
the  past  7  years,  knowledge  of  which  would  have  saved  Michigan 
farmers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  warning  them  against 
paying  an  excessive  price  for  this  misrepresented  feed.  He  refers 
to  malefactors  now  on  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the 
college  pay  rolls. 

Congressman  Hook  should  be  supported  by  every  citizen  of 
Michigan  and  every  honest  member  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
and  friends  of  the  Michigan  State  College.  The  purpose  of  the 
college  is  to  teach  the  truth,  of  the  experiment  station  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  of  the  extension  service  to  disseminate  these  facts 
to  the  farmers  and  to  the  public.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
every  cent  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  carries  with  it  the  obligation 
of  using  this  money  for  fact-finding  and  truth-telling. 

I  demand  an  early  statement  from  you  to  the  public  and  through 
the  neviTspapers  to  whom  you  Issued  your  incorrect  and  libelous 
statement  on  March  10. 
Very  sincerely. 

Joseph  F.  Cox, 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  State  College.  1928  to  1932. 
Forest  Glen,  Md. 


State,  National,  and  International  Trade  Barriers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

•       HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  22. 1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday.  In  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GriswoldI  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  by  him  of  Canadian  trade  treaties 
and  industry  of  his  State,  a  matter  was  touched  upon  in 
which  I  am  interested.  I  am  interested  in  facilitating  the 
development  of  trade  not  only  of  our  Nation  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  trade  here  at  home 
between  the  States.  I  wish  to  see  demolished,  consistent 
with  the  best  interest  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  every  barrier 
that  causes  friction  and  obstruction  in  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  commodities  between  the  people. 

There  are  now  being  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  and  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Senate  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  bill  to  place  all 
transportation  agencies  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com« 
mission.  Frankly.  I  am  not  enamored  of  this  proposal.  This 
Commission  now  has  jurisdiction  over  railroads  and  their 
rates,  and  has  not  been  able  to  eliminate  glaring  discrimina- 
tions in  the  rates  of  railroads  but  has  countenanced  for  half 
a  century  a  division  of  this  country  into  arbitrary  lones  that 
favor  one  section  at  the  expense  of  other  sections. 

A  complaint  of  ON'er  one-half  of  the  Nation  is  now  being 
made  against  barriers  to  State  and  interstate  commerce,  and 
more  particularly  against  discriminatory  freight  rates  and 
rate  structure. 

Our  country  is  composed  of  48  separate  States.  Under  the 
Constitution  they  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government  all 
right  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It  was 
the  intention  of  our  forefathers  that  all  States  should  have 
equal  rights  in  commerce  among  themselves  and  foreign 
nations.  They  did  not  and  could  not  anticipate  or  vision  the 
schemes  to  circumvent  the  Constitution  or  obtain  advantages, 
one  section  against  another,  as  has  occurred  under  the  guise 
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and  pretext  of  regulating  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  idle  to  say  any  Federal  law  which,  by  design  or  opera- 
tion, favors  the  commerce  of  one  State  or  section  as  against 
another  Is  vicious  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  45  separate  countries  in  Europe,  or 
were  a  short  time  ago.  For  ages  those  countries  have  been 
and  are  continuously  devising  and  adopting  discriminatory 
trade  measures  that  militate  against  the  good  of  all.  There 
has  been  and  Is  friction,  bitter  antaponism,  war  and  rumors  of 
war  at  all  times.  Most  of  this  friction  and  these  wars  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  have  been  and  are  economic  or  trade 
wars.  Nations  are  today  bolng  destroyed  because  of  trade 
restrictions  and  strangulation  of  commerce  by  one  country 
against  another.  The  World  War  was  due  to  ever-increasing 
trade  restrictions  by  one  country  against  another.  Each  of 
those  countries,  small  or  large,  has  been  continuously  seeking 
advantages  over  their  neighbors  by  various  ways  and  means 
of  burdening,  profiting  from,  and  limiting  traffic  across 
boundary  lines.  The  result  was  and  is  retaliatory  tariffs, 
duties,  irritating  Inspections,  regulations,  and  impositions  of 
one  character  or  another  at  their  boundary  lines.  This  atti- 
tude and  action  burden  free  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  those  countries,  and  generate  a  progressive 
spirit  of  hatred,  rivalry,  selfishness,  isolation,  and  war. 

Are  there  any  who  see  and  observe  parallel  causes  in  this 
country  for  friction,  retaliation,  and  reprisal  by  the  acts  of 
certain  States  and  sections  against  other  States  and  sections? 

It  is  unfortunate  there  exists  in  Europe  a  lack  of  neigh- 
borliness,  practical,  common  business  sense,  statesmanship — 
lack  of  vision  to  see  beyond  territorial  limits.  Yet  right  here 
in  the  United  States  some  of  us  are  so  short-sighted  that  we 
have  been  and  are  creating  and  countenancing  conditions 
that  tend  to  bring  about  the  same  results  as  in  Europe. 
One  State  and  section  against  another  State  and  section  of 
our  own  country  are  devising  and  permitting  parallel  State 
and  regional  trade  restrictions  by  impositions  in  the  nature 
of  tariffs,  zones,  inspections,  discriminatory  freight  rates,  and 
Other  irritating  obstructions  that  interfere  with  State  and 
interstate  commerce.  In  order  to  avoid  competition,  procure 
an  advantage,  and  prevent  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce, certain  States  enact  and  enforce  laws  under  the  guise 
and  under  pretext  of  protecting  their  public  health,  labor, 
safety,  sanitation,  and  industry.  They  do  this  by  means  of 
zones,  fees,  tariffs,  licenses,  rates,  taxes,  quarantines,  forms 
of  labeling,  modes  of  packing,  and  special  transportation 
requirements.  The  admitted  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
existing  under  Federal  law  and  regulations  is  the  most  unfair, 
injurious,  and  costly  of  all  the  barriers  yet  devised  in  this 
coimtry.  It  has  cost  the  southern  and  western  people  of  this 
Nation  billicns  of  dollars.  It  has  retarded  their  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  development. 

A  Uttle  over  50  years  ago  Congress  created  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  its  agency  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  correcting  the  abuses  and  preventing  the  injustice  of  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates.  The  Commission,  under  the  then- 
existing  conditions  and  sectional  differences,  undertook  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  abuses  of  the  railroads. 
The  Commission  formulated,  or  rather  adopted,  an  arbitrary 
zoning  formula  for  freight  rates.  This  formula  operated 
fairly  equitably  for  a  time.  Since  then  conditions  have 
changed  very  materially.  The  population  has  increased, 
new  modes  of  transportation  developed,  but  that  zoning 
formula  has  not  been  materially  changed,  and  today,  under 
modern  conditions,  is  working  a  grave  injustice  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  this  Nation.  The  rate 
structure  of  50  years  ago  is  now  archaic,  still  arbitrary  and 
artificial,  and  the  Commerce  Commission  still  builds  flimsily 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  concerns  me  mostly  Is  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  reaping  freight -rate  advantages  to  pre- 
vent any  change  of  the  old  rate  structure  that  operates  in- 
juriously and  unfairly  against  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  Governor  of  New  York  claims  that  to 
remove  these  freight-rate  advantages,  accruing  to  his  section, 
or  to  change  the  structure  for  rate-making  purposes,  will  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Northeastern  States,  includ- 


ing his  State.  This  is  a  f rai  k  statemient  and  admission,  but 
cannot  be  based  on  sound  rQEison,  and  his  conclusion  cannot 
be  justified,  either  morally  olr  legally. 

The  Governor's  State  belongs  to  a  council  of  favored  States, 
organized  for  the  purpose  a[  preventing  an  equalization  of 
freight  rates.  Those  States  have  made  appropriations  from 
their  State  funds,  and  have  e  rnployed  the  most  learned  attor- 
neys to  sustain  the  present  s  'stem  of  freight  rates.  In  other 
words,  these  favored  Slates  claim  the  selfish  right  to  ship 
their  goods  Into  the  South,  West,  and  Middle  West  at  a 
cheaper  freight  rate,  mile  far  mile,  than  those  sections  may 
ship  to  them,  mile  for  mile,  similar  goods  of  their  States, 
The  Governor  of  New  Yorl  pleads  that  to  give  the  other 
portions  of  the  Nation  a  nondiscriminatory  freight  rate  for 
manufactured  goods  would  make  it  "even  more  attractive 
than  it  now  is  for  industries  to  move  from  New  York  State 
to  the  South." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Governor  of  New  York,  or  any 
other  Governor,  should  take  this  view.  It  is  a  demonstration 
of  a  lack  of  vision  not  to  see  that  equitable  freight  rates  over 
all  the  Nation  will  redound  « qually  to  the  p)eople  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  is  regretta  ale  indeed  that  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  other  Governors  in  that  section,  fail  to 
visualize  the  injustice  to  the  many  millions  of  other  people 
in  this  country. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  27,  1939,  ap- 
pears a  letter  from  the  Gove  rnor  of  New  York  to  Hon.  W.  G. 
Andrews,  a  Member  of  this  House,  giving  statistics  to  show 
that  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  plants 
In  his  State  in  1935  was  22  1  percent  less  than  the  number 
in  1923;  while  in  the  Southern  States  there  was  an  increase. 
He  further  shows  that  the  total  wages  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturing industries  in  his  State  in  1935  were  35.6  percent 
less  than  in  1923;  while  in  seven  Southern  States  the  de- 
crease in  wages  was  only  14  percent.  There  can  be  no 
logic  in  his  favor  to  justifj  discriminatory  freight  rates  in 
those  statistics.  Some  oth?r  cause  must  explain  the  de- 
crease in  wage  earners  and  vages  in  his  section  as  compared 
with  the  Southern  States. 

The  true  cause  and  exp  anation  is  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  they  can  no  U  nger  support  the  industry  and 
wages  of  northern  and  eastern  States  by  paying  the  freight 
both  going  and  coming.  The  statistics  relied  upon  by  the 
Governor  conclusively  provd  to  me  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
unfair  freight  rates  in  on<  section  of  the  country  cannot 
continue  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  by  artificial  means  Jirough  discriminatory  laws,  un- 
fair regulations,  or  arbitrarjr  trade  barriers. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  nullified  a  statute  of  one  of  our 
Southern  States  which,  in  he  guise  of  imposing  an  inspec- 
tion fee,  had  placed  a  tariff  on  foreign  cement.  If  one  State 
has  such  a  right,  then  all  States  should  have  equal  rights. 
It  is  no  more  constitutional  or  just  for  one  State  to  place  or 
have  a  tariff  on  foreign  products  than  it  is  to  enjoy  a  tariff 
or  favorable  freight  rate  on  products  of  one  or  several  States. 
These  State  and  sectional  boundary-line  obstructions  such 

as  arbitrary  zones,  restrict  ons,  and  regulations  cause  fric- 
tion, bring  about  retaliatior  ,  throttle,  and  stagnate  business. 
The  people  cajinot  and  wil  not  submit  forever  to  such  dis- 
criminatory rates.  We  ar ;  free  and  equal  as  individuals 
and  as  States  under  the  lei  ter  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  no  law  can  be  justified  that  favors  one  or  more 
at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin,  ii  i  the  guise  of  protecting  the  health 

Of  the  people,  has  legislated  igainst  cottonseed  oil  of  the  South 
used  in  margarine,  a  pure,  wholesome  vegetable  oil,  from  en- 
tering that  State  in  competition  with  the  dairy  interests. 
There  is  no  real  excuse  foi  the  law,  and  the  tax  Wisconsin 
imposes  upon  this  commod  ty  is  nothing  more  than  a  tariff. 
However,  I  wish  to  commeid  to  the  Governors  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut  the  visior  ,  wisdom,  broadmindedness,  and 
statesmanship  of  the  new  qovernor  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  Julius 

recently  the  Governor  of  that 
had  the  courage,  intelligence,  and 


P.  Hell.    At  Madison,  Wis 
great  and  progressive  State 


patriotism  to  denounce  iso  ation  and  erection  of  trade  bar- 
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Tiers  by  one  State  or  section  against  another  State  or  section. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

W«  cannot  live  within  our  own  thell.  We  cannot  set  up  a  barrier. 
We  must  act  so  that  our  products  wlU  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
47  SUtea, 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  courage  and  unselfishness  in  this  day  and 
time  is  rarely  shown.  Governor  Hell  Is  entitled  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  of  the  thinking  people  of  America.  He  knows 
that  the  tax  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  cottonseed  oil  used  in 
margarine  by  his  State  merely  furnishes  injurious  food  upon 
which  politicians  feed  the  people.  Such  a  tax,  no  doubt,  ap- 
pealed powerfully  to  the  dairy  farmers.  Such  a  tax,  no  doubt, 
was  proclaimed  from  the  house  tops  as  a  benefit  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  long  run  such  a  tax  can  but 
work  a  serious  injury  and  permanently  cripple  the  dairy  In- 
terests of  that  fine  State.  The  splendid,  fair-minded  pro- 
gressive, and  thinking  people  of  Wisconsin,  if  they  know  the 
facts,  upon  mature  reflection,  will  see  that  such  a  tax  on  a 
pure  and  wholesome  commodity,  produced  by  their  neighbors, 
will  limit  their  trade,  cause  irritation,  arouse  a  spirit  of  re- 
prisal and  retaliation,  bring  al)out  competition  in  dairying, 
an  unfriendly  feeling  and  possible  boycott  of  goods  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Fourteen  other  dairy  States  have  similar  laws,  and  they 
might  well  heed  the  wise  admonition  of  the  new  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  I  mention  this  merely  to  point  out  one  of  the 
causes  that  give  trouble  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  more  than  40.000,000  of  people. 
occupying  the  great  agricultural  and  raw-material  empire  of 
this  Nation,  enjoying  a  fine  climate,  blessed  with  rich  soil, 
wishing  to  live  and  let  live,  anxious  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic condition,  lift  their  purchasing  power,  cannot  be  mis- 
treated or  legislated  against  unfairly  without  stubborn  and 
never-ending  opposition. 

Certainly  it  must  be  known  today  that  there  is  a  great 
awakening,  gradual  enlightenment,  and  progressive  develop- 
ment in  every  section  of  this  country.  Discriminations  of 
whatever  character  by  or  in  favor  of  one  State  or  section 
as  against  another  will  not  be  tolerated  and  will  be  attacked 
and  avoided  in  one  legal  way  or  another,  whether  that  dis- 
crimination be  by  State  or  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
West,  or  Middle  West  to  injure  any  industry  or  transplant 
any  industry  of  the  North  and  East  to  their  sections.  Their 
only  desire  is  that  new  and  future  industry  must  not  be 
further  curtailed,  centralized,  or  monopolized,  under  pro- 
tection of  discriminatory  laws  or  regulations.  No  great  sec- 
tion of  this  country  is  going  to  sit  idly  by,  rest  supinely  on 
its  oars,  and  allow  its  people  to  be  exploited,  its  resources 
exhausted,  and  later  have  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  land. 
Is  there  anyone  so  deluded  as  to  feel  or  believe  that  this 
country  can  endure  if  the  people  and  natural  resources  of 
one-half  of  the  Nation  be  exploited  and  exhausted  and 
60.000,000  or  more  people  and  future  generations  be  left 
helpless?  Is  anyone  so  selfish  or  prejudiced  not  to  see  the 
injury  that  will  result  eventually  to  the  Nation  as  a  ^<^ole 
If  more  than  one-half  of  the  Nation  be  utilized  solely  as 
provinces  from  which  to  draw  raw  materials?  If  such  a 
condition  is  to  remain  or  continue,  then  this  Nation  has 

reached  the  limit  of  its  growth  and  retrogression  begins. 
However,  I  venture  to  suggest  there  will  l)e  no  submissive 
devolution  or  dissolution.  Today,  in  large  part,  the  only 
industry  of  the  South  is  industry  that  is  removing  and  ex- 
hausting its  raw  materials  and  leaving  no  substitute.  Its 
timber,  coal,  oil,  soil,  minerals,  and  human  resources  are 
being  depleted  and  exhausted.  Something  must  l)e  done  to 
maintain  the  continuous  purchasing  power  of  every  section 
of  the  Nation,  and,  to  accomplish  this,  special  advantages 
under  law  cannot  and  must  not  exist  to  any  State  or  any 
combination  of  States. 

The  freight-rate  discriminations  have  been  most  oppres- 
sive to  the  laboring  man  in  the  South  and  other  zoned  sec- 
tions. He  and  the  consumer  there  have  been  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  differential  in  freight  rates  by  lower  wages 
and  a  higher  cost  of  living.  Such  little  industry  as  now  ex- 
ists in  some  sections  of  the  country  has  been  acquired  at  the 


expense  of  labor  in  those  sections.  The  laboring  man  knows 
no  factory  can  compete  if  it  has  to  pay  the  same  wage  and  a 
higher  fright  rate.  To  continue  such  a  condition  will  mean 
that  there  can  be  no  Industrial  enterprises  In  the  South.  axMl 
such  few  factories  as  now  exist  must  Inerltably  cease  or 
move  to  some  other  section.  The  unfavored  sections  of  this 
country,  the  sections  suffering  from  these  discriminations 
and  barriers,  will  use  every  possible  means  for  their  futtire 
welfare  and  preservation.  They  will  give,  if  necessary, 
bonuses  and  sites  to  new  industry.  They  will  be.  and  now 
are.  exempting  in  self-defense,  industry  from  taxation.  If 
an  exemption  for  7  or  10  years  be  not  sufBclent.  then  com- 
plete tax  exemptions  may  be  given  to  offset  discriminatory 
rates  and  other  barriers.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  then 
possible  State  and  municipal  subsidies  may  be  offered,  and. 
further,  we  may  have  the  spectacle  of  towns,  cities,  and 
municipalities  bonding  themselves  or  using  other  means  to 
erect  industrial  plants.  Even  compacts  may  now  be  entered 
into  between  States  for  self -protection.  Tlius  we  can  see 
there  can  be  no  end  to  increasing  difficulties  if  we  do  not 
heed  the  injunctions  of  men  like  Governor  Heil.  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  unrest,  congestion,  and 
economic  condition  of  the  many  people  in  some  of  our  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  North  and  East.  It  is  well  known 
that  practically  all  Federal  relief  money  now  Is  spent  In  those 
regions.  More  relief  money  is  spent  in  one  Northeastern 
industrial  State  than  in  all  the  Southern  States  combined. 

I  note  with  a  considerable  degree  of  apprehension  the  in- 
creasing migration,  concentration,  and  congestion  of  avar 
people  in  large  industrial  centers  of  the  North  and  East.  Such 
a  condition  is  to  be  expected.  Those  regions  have  been 
profiting  by  tariffs,  advantageous  freight  rates,  concentration 
of  wealth,  and  the  result  is  that  wealth  has  centered  there 
in  a  few,  industry  is  centralized,  and  monopoly  fiourishes. 
This  migration  and  congestion  has  become  a  critical  national 
problem.  Is  there  a  remedy?  Unquestionably  and  obviously 
a  removal  of  the  unfair  handicaps  to  other  regions,  equitable 
freight  rates  to  all  sections,  thereby  increasing  purchasing 
power  and  elevating  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  discrimi- 
nated sections,  will  be  most  remedial.  Let  us  slow  up  this 
unnecessary  migration,  stop  immigration  for  a  while,  reduce 
centralization,  prevent  •  further  monopoly,  encourage  decen- 
tralization, and  thereby  bring  about  greater  harmony  and 
happiness  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  Jobs,  goods, 
commodities,  and  wealth. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  great  troubles  in  this  coun- 
try is  lack  of  proper  distribution  of  goods  and  commodities. 
Much  is  now  stored  in  our  warehouses,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  loaned  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  much  is  wasted  for  lack  of  purchasing  power  and 
fair  means  of  exchanging  these  goods  and  commodities.  We 
have  too  much  cotton  in  the  South.  There  are  too  many 
apples  in  Washington  and  Oregon;  too  many  potatoes  in  the 
Dakotas,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire:  too  much  grapefruit 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  and  Texas;  too 
many  oranges  and  vegetables  in  Florida;  too  much  tobacco  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Carollnas;  too  much  rice  In 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana;  too  much  com  in  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois;  too  much  wheat  in  Kansas,  Nebraska. 

and  other  States;  too  much  milk  and  butter  in  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  and  New  York;  too  much  wool,  meat,  and  oil  in  the 
Middle  States.  South,  and  West;  too  much  lumber;  too  many 
clothes  in  our  stores,  cloth  and  shoes  in  our  factories;  too 
much  money  in  our  banks;  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  and  is 
claimed  we  have  too  much  of  everything,  and  the  result  thereof 
is  that  millions  of  our  people  suffer  for  the  real  necessities  of 
life.  This  is  an  anomaly  rarely,  if  ever,  experienced  by  any 
nation  or  civilized  people  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  millions  and  millions  of  fine  citizens 
In  want  today  for  those  very  goods  and  commodities.  In 
great  part,  the  barriers  erected  by  the  States  against  each 
other  and  discriminatory  freight  rates,  penalizing  one  section 
at  the  expense  of  another,  cause  tlvs  condition.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  are  dealing  merely  in  i»lliatives,  temporary  expedi- 
ents. We  seem  to  be  incapable  of  courageoudy,  unselfishly, 
and  patriotically  Joining  our  efforts  to  remove  the  causes 
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of  this  condition.  We  mxxst  have  a  better  and  freer  distri- 
bution of  our  goods  and  commodities  and  of  the  products  of 
industry  in  this  country.  Nature  and  justice  demand  this, 
and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  we  must  increase  the  pur- 
chasing jxjwer  of  discriminated  millions,  and  to  do  so  must 
remove  these  State,  interstate,  and  national  barriers  to  a 
freer  exchange  of  our  goods  and  commodities.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  halt  incessant  migration  of  our  people  from 
one  section  to  another,  prevent  their  congestion  in  large  in- 
dustrial regions.  When  we  accomplish  this,  we  will  confer 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people. 

The  things  I  am  mentioning  justify  our  best  efforts  for 
their  correction.  The  evils  enumerated,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, will  prevent  general  prosperity  over  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  I  plead  for  an  enlightened,  unselfish,  nonsectional. 
patriotic  consideration  of  the  subject. 


thiy 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  23. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MARCH  17.  1939 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Postmaster  General  Parley  be- 
fore the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  Friday  evening,  March  17.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

You  have  all  heard.  I  dare  say,  of  that  distinguished  gentleman 
who  was  one  day  walking  quietly  down  the  street  when  he  received 
a  resounding  thump  on  the  back  from  one  who  had  mistaken  him 
for  an  old  friend.  The  gentleman  straightened  up  and  wheeled 
sharply  around,  only  to  find  himself  looking  into  the  face  of  a 
total  stranger.  "WeU,"  he  managed  to  say  when  he  had  regained 
his  composure,  "I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  your  manners  are 
certainly  familiar." 

In  comiitg  here  this  evening  to  join  you  In  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland,  I  feel  that  although  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  all  of  you,  I  am  nevertheless  among  fast 
friends:  for  there  Is  something  about  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  wherever  you  find  them,  that  reminds  one  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  same  neighborhood,  who  have  imbibed  the 
same  lessons  of  loyalty,  and  who  have  followed  the  same  hallowed 
traditions;  and  not  only  are  their  manners  altogether  familiar  but 
there  Is  a  quickness  of  mutual  understanding  that  Is  very  re- 
assuring to  one  who  has  the  privilege  to  speak  before  them. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  I  trust,  that  I  deem  it  a  distinct  honor  to 
address  this  society  which  George  Washington  Joined  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1781,  and  which  had  on  its  roll  of  membership  during 
the  Revolution  such  noted  generals  as  Wasme,  Butler,  Hand,  Irvine, 
and  Moylan.  Since  that  time  It  has  numbered  among  its  sons.  In 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  men  who  have  made  a  secure 
place  for  themselves  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
as  statesmen,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  but  also  as  leaders 
In  business  and  in  the  professions. 

I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say 
there  Is  no  other  race  on  the  face  of  this  earth  that  has  had 
the  difficulties  and  hardships  to  contend  with  that  the  Irish 
have  experienced,  and  that  has  stUl  survived  and  flourished  In 
spite  of  all  the  cruelties  the  mind  of  man  could  invent  to  ruin 
it.  Other  races,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  protected  and 
guarded  by  the  power  called  government;  they  have  gone  along 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  peacefully  and  quietly;  their  history 
Is  the  record  of  their  lives.  Erin,  however,  has  had  to  fight  the 
very  power  that  should  have  protected  her;  she  has  had  to  flee  from 
the  very  arms  that  should  have  been  raised  in  her  defense;  her 
history  is  the  record  of  her  martyred  dead.    And  the  only  reason 

she  has  any  history  at  all  to  record  today.  Is  because  of  the  living 
faith  and  sterling  character  of  her  sons,  who  have  always  loved 
Justice  and  hated  oppression  wherever  these  qualities  were  to  be 
found. 

I  am  not  going  back  over  those  years  of  famine  and  persecu- 
tion which  you  know  only  too  well.  In  those  times  everything 
possible  was  done  to  destroy  or  discourage  the  Irish  people.  Their 
lands  were  taken  away  and  given  to  usurpers  in  the  hope  that 
the  t3rraiuiy  of  the  new  landowners  would  wipe  the  race  out  of 
existence.  But  those  who  waged  this  campaign  overlooked  one 
fact.    Ttiey  had  not  reckoned  on  the  Irish  glrL    No  matter  how 
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furious  the  Invaders  were  when 
ter  what  means  they  employed 
sooner  or  later  they  were  destined 
when  they  did.  all  their  plans 
tier  married  the  Irish  girl,  and  f ron  i 
patriotic  Irishmen  the  world  has 
been  called  "more  Irish  than  the 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
put  to  the  sword,  their  dwellings 
destroyed.    The  country  was  left 
a  bird  could  scarcely  find 
scarcely   gone   to  her   Judgment 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and 
In   hiding,   and   in   a  remarkably 
blossom  again  like  a  flower. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  IT 
with   the   colonies   In   America 
hands,  and  manned  by  Irish 
were  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
filled   every   English    market.     I 
remind  you  that  the  Irish  were 
a  chance.     They   wanted   no 
any  government.     All  they  ever 
whenever  they  got  Justice  they 

When  I  hear  men  speak  of 
minded  of  that  big  Irishman  who 
of  the  blackest  eyes  that  were 
man.     One   of  his  companions 
him  Ln  a  rather  plaintive  voice 
you  the  two  black  eyes?"     The 
shaking  his  fist  In  the  face  of  his 
gave  me  the  two  black  eyes?    No 
fight  like  a  demon  to  get  them." 
They  have  had  to  fight  to  the 
all  to  record.     But  through 
walked  manfully,  with  their  face 
back  on  those  times  of  oppression 
anger  and  reprisal,  not  with  a 
with  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  that 
In  the  heart  of  the  Irish.     When 
erate  or  avoid  the  tyranny  of  their 
America,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
Is  on  an   equal   footing  with   his 
given  an  opportvmlty  to  use  his 
betterment,  we  still  find  the  Irlsli 
tlce   and   liberty,   and   ever 
received  in  the  United  States, 
are  and  always  have  been  ready 
down    their    lives    for    the 
Major  General  Robert.son  testified 
of  Commons  that  one-half  of 
Irishmen.     And  while  that 
it  was  nevertheless  repeated  by 
stand  before   an   English  trlbuna] 
these  men  were  competent  Judge  i 
tlon  to  know  the  facts. 

It  will  be  held  by  some,   of 
patriotism  that  caused  Irishmen 
England.     Many  will  believe  that 
as  an  outdoor  sport.     One  reputab|e 
Irish  who  were  defending  a  hill  In 
it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
and  an  Investigation  proved  that 
nitlon,  instead  of  climbing  the 
on  the  heads  of  their  enemies.    It 
little  love  lost  between  Ireland  an 
minds  of  these   Irishmen   who 
safeguarding   of   that   liberty   and 
deprived  of  in  their  own  land 
fact  by  the  number  of 
country  has  ever  engaged. 

When  the  passion  of  the  hour 
other  wars  to  this  land,  we  find 
as  courageously  In  support  of  theU 
tion;  and  in  all  generations  they 
gold  or  silver,  not  on  marble  or 
minds  of  a  grateful  American 

I    trust   that    this   country   will 
another  war,  especlaUy  a  foreign 
given  in  future  days  to  the  stra 
and  to  the  making  of  our  land  a 
in  which  to  live.    I  pray  that  the 
opportunities  that  America  gave 
and  who  were  so  ready  to  lay  do*v 
tunities  might  continue  will  bend 
deavor  to  drive  from  our  shores 
appreciate  the  liberty  that  is  thei 
mine  and  destroy  the  very 
is  buUt. 

In  recent  years,  as  you  are 
from  the  old  world  men  and 
the  tyranny  of  their  mother 
given  the  same  protection,  the 
portunltles  for  which  the  sons  of 
of  showing  gratitude  for  these 
in  their  own  country.  Instead  of 
that  such  freedom  might 
to  instill  into  the  hearts  and 
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p  -actically  every  ship  that  traded 
an  Irish    ship,   built   by   Irish 
Irish  woolen  mantifacturers 
vlorld,  and  Irish  cattle  and  hcM-ses 
nention  these   things   simply   to 
ilways  prosperous  if  given  half 
and   no   privileges   from 
for  was  simple  Justice  and 
their  own  pro6i)erlty. 
history  of  Ireland  I  am  re- 
came  home  one  night  with  two 
seen  in  the  face  of  a  white 
meeting  him  at  the  door  said   to 
For  God's  sake,  man,  who  gave 
fellow  became  indignant,  and 
Companion  he  said  to  him:  "Who 
)ne  gave  them  to  me.    I  had  to 
so  It  has  been  with  the  Irish, 
ditch  to  have  any  history  at' 
on  and  starvation  they  have 
the  stars,  and  today  they  look 
and  slaughter,  not  In  a  spirit  of 
feeing  of  hatred  and  revenge,  but 
has  always  burned  like  a  light 
;hey  were  no  longer  able  to  tol- 
oppressors,  and  they  came  to 
opportunity,  where  every  man 
neighbor,   where   every   man   Is 
talents  and  his  labor  for  his  own 
among  the  champions  of  Jus- 
for  the   privileges   they  have 
to  prove  their  gratitude  they 
to  shed  their  blood  and  to  lay 
that    has    befriended    them, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House 
Wa^ington's  army  was  comp>osed  of 
may  seem  an  exaggeration, 
oseph  Gallaway  on  the  witness 
and  by  General  Lee.     Both   of 
and  were  certainly  in  a  posl- 
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the  Revolution.     After  the  battle 
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for  American  institutions,  to  arouse  reU^ous  Intolerance,  race 
hatred,  class  conflict,  and  even  a  denial  of  the  God  who  created 
them.  Some  of  these  have  proclaimed  openly  that  they  would 
not  engage  in  even  a  defensive  war  to  save  this  Nation.  What, 
we  sometimes  wonder,  do  these  people  want?  Is  it  communism? 
They  can  have  It  at  Its  source  for  the  small  price  of  a  trip  across 
the  water,  without  the  necessity  of  tearing  down  the  existing 
government  to  build  upon  Its  ruins.  Is  It  fascism?  The  Ideal 
Fascist  state  has  been  set  up  in  the  old  world  and  welcomes  all 
thoee  who  believe  in  Its  principles  and  are  ready  to  work  for  its 
success.  The  fact  Is  that  you  could  not  drag  any  of  these  agita- 
tors with  a  team  of  horses  to  a  boat  embarking  for  any  of  these 
countries.  They  know  they  can  have  no  such  freed<Hn  there  as 
they  have  In  the  United  States.  And  yet  they  are  diverted  enough 
to  spend  their  time  and  their  energies  In  an  endeavor  to  destroy 
what  is  today  the  beat  country  on  earth.  In  spite  of  the  evils  that 
exist  here. 

What  is  there  across  either  ocean  that  can  compare  to  advan- 
tage with  American  democracy?  There  are  abuses  here,  of  course; 
and  there  will  be,  here  and  everywhere,  so  long  as  humanity  is 
what  it  is.  But  can  we  find  a  mc«"e  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  common  good  In  those  countries  where  the  rulers  dictate  what 
you  shall  eat.  what  you  shall  drink,  what  you  shall  wear,  where 
and  at  what  age  and  at  what  kind  of  labor  you  shall  work:  what 
you  may  read,  what  you  may  listen  to,  what  you  may  speak? 
The  American  citizen  has  still  the  final  word  In  government  in 
this  country.  In  spite  of  poUtlcs  and  propa^nda.  It  is  he  who 
will  ultimately  determine  who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  sit  In  our  legislative  halls,  and  who  shall  Judge 
our  i)eople.  He  may  be  Indifferent  at  times,  he  may  be  un watch- 
ful, but  when  he  is  aroused,  when  he  Is  Indignant  with  govern- 
ment policy,  he  knows  that  he  and  his  neighbor  from  coast  to  coast 
can  put  a  stop  to  any  kind  of  arblt'^ry  abuse  or  injustice. 

This  country  still  recognizes  that  every  individual  has  certain 
rights  which  do  not  come  from  society,  but  are  the  essential  claims 
of  those  who  go  to  make  up  society.  These  rights  do  not  come 
from  the  state,  because  they  existed  before  the  state.  But  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  protect  Its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights.  Every  man  not  only  has  the  right  to  live,  but  also  he  has 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  the  right  to  an  education, 
the  right  to  labor,  and  the  right  of  worshipping  God  and  of  prac- 
ticing his  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  And 
where,  I  repeat,  are  these  rights  better  safeguarded  than  in  our 
own  country? 

No  one  contends,  I  dare  say,  that  our  democracy  is  perfect.  We 
have  unemplojmaent,  we  have  a  serious  farm  problem,  we  have 
trouble  between  labor  and  capital.  But  these  things  can  be  ironed 
out.  If  we  have  patience  and  good  will.  In  the  American  way.  When 
people  teU  you  that  foreign  countries  have  no  unemployment,  that 
statement  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  For  when  you 
come  to  examine  the  wages  these  countries  pay  their  laborers  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  money,  you  will  usually  find  that  a 
great  many  of  their  people  are  working  for  what  wovild  be  starva- 
tion wages  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  many  of  our  people  on 
the  relief  rolls  are  getting  more  than  some  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing 10  and  12  hours  a  day  In  other  countries. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  of  America  at  the  present  time,  as  I 
see  it.  Lord  Macaulay  said  some  80  years  ago,  when  writing  to  a 
friend  In  America:  "Your  Republic  wUl  be  laid  waste  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  fifth;  with  this  differ- 
ence: The  Huns  and  the  Vandals  who  ravished  the  Roman  Empire 
came  from  without,  but  your  Huns  and  Vandals  wlU  have  been 
engendered  within  your  own  country,  by  your  own  Institutions." 
Macaulay  must  have  foreseen  a  condition  in  our  country  when 
numbers  of  our  citizens  were  swinging  to  a  dangerous  left,  away 
from  all  the  traditions  and  the  philosophy  of  the  men  who  estab- 
lltiied  the  foundations  of  o^^r  democracy.  These  enemies  are  not 
so  firmly  entrenched  yet  that  they  cannot  be  circumvented.  And 
it  Is  to  patriotic  Americans  like  the  Friendly  Sons  at  St.  Patrick 
to  whom  we  must  look  if  we  would  keep  otir  country  the  land 
of  opportunity,  the  home  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  our 
fathers  loved  and  fought  for.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  you  and  the  members  of  patriotic  organizations  of  a  like 
character  wUl  not  be  found  wanting  In  your  duty  any  more  than 
were  your  fathers  before  you. 


Where  Stands  America  in  this  Hour? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  23.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS,  OP  ILLINOIS, 

MARCH   22,    1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  extracts  from  a  radio  address 


delivered  by  tJie  Ssnator  from  nitnois  I  Mr.  Lewis  J  on 
Wednesday,  March  22.  1939.  on  the  subject  Where  SUnds 
America  in  this  Hour? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  from  the  address 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

Recall  the  demand  of  the  great  tribal  leader  when,  turning  to  the 
prophets,  he  called  out:  "Hearken  ye,  and  speak  to  our  people." 

I  say,  hear  ye — and  ask — what  Is  the  meaning  of  this  affllcttoa 
upon  our  people,  designated  In  the  street  Jargon  of  "Jittery"?  Why 
shoiild  our  courageous  Nation  be  In  tremor,  frighted  with  the  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  conflict,  our  country  deluded  In  war? 

Prom  what  conies  such  Imagined  horrors?  Here  we  recall  the 
great  truth  law  telling  us:  "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  ye  free."  My  countrymen,  this  country  has  no  purpose  ot 
having  war  with  any  other  country.  Its  people  have  no  Intent  ot 
having  war  with  any  other  people.  Officials  of  America  do  not  seek 
to  attack  any  people  or  any  country  If  lands  abroad  And  It  to 
their  ptirpose  to  shatter  civilization,  through  cannons  on  the  land 
and  bombs  in  the  air.  to  serve  some  purpose  of  military  grandeur 
or  seizing  of  territory,  none  of  this  seduces  America,  save  to  ezprees 
amazement  and  regret.  We  do  not  enter  into  this  warring  We 
do  not  approve  of  this  contest.  We  wUl  not  allow  any  country  to 
draw  us  Into  such.  We  wlU  not  permit  any  people  to  announce  us 
a  war  ally  nor  to  hold  us  before  the  world  as  wUiing  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  that  wlU  take  our  Nation  to  arms. 

If  there  be  around  us  circulated  report  that  this  United  States 
Is  to  be  taken  by  Its  officials  into  conference  with  foreign  nations 
lo(Aing  to  consolidation  of  forces  for  military  encounter,  let  It  be 
answered:  Tills  country  will  attend  no  such  oonferenoe  In  Europe; 
It  WlU  Invite  no  such  conference  to  America:  it  win  not  be  trapped 
into  designs  that  shall  license  any  European  statesman  to  annoiuuse 
us  to  the  world  as  an  ally  of  international  murder  and  appropriat- 
ing envied  territory.     We  remain  America. 

America  does  not  endorse  a  course  of  any  leader  or  war  power 
who  would  adopt  to  self  the  Imperialism  of  Caesar  or  the  militarism 
of  Napoleon.  We  behold  with  sadness  that  there  are  captains  of 
military  aggression  who  drea^  of  world  domination  to  achieve  per- 
sonal grandeur.  They  who  wouUI  reenact  the  drama  of  Napoleon 
as  acted  In  the  presence  of  the  great  prelate,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
History  Informs  us  that  at  Milan,  Italy,  the  Pope  being  present  to 
crown  Napoleon  emperor,  this  military  master  seized  with  his 
hands  from  the  possession  of  the  sacred  majesty,  this  bauble,  and 
crunched  it  upon  his  ovra  head,  saying,  "God  has  given  this  to  me; 
war  to  all  who  dare  to  touch  it."  That  we  have  this  event  in  the 
shadow  of  Its  repeating  has  awakened  the  world  to  fears  of  another 
dynasty  of  the  militarj'  march  and  the  annihilation  of  nations. 

We  ask.  Why  should  America  enter  this  era  of  fear  and  suspicion? 
This  is  a  government  of  the  people,  not  of  kings  or  princes.  This 
Is  a  country  of  citizens  not  of  military  captains.  Our  people  have 
chosen  at  the  ballot  box  their  President  and  officials  of  control. 
These  represent  peace  and  religion.  What  purpose  have  our  officials 
in  destroying  all  this,  what  object  could  they  have  of  value  or 
profit?  Is  there  anything  in  the  past  history  or  present  experiences 
of  these  American  officials  to  Justify  the  citizen  in  taking  to 
himself  the  fears  that  are  Inspired  toy  the  unjust  repKjrts  and  false 
ruoKirs  which  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  and  sliaken  the 
souls  of  the  American  citizens?  When  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
head  and  voice  of  America  was  asked  in  public  conference  by  his 
legislative  colleagues,  if  he  contemplated  that  anything  oould  arise 
from  his  plans  that  would  caU  for  this  land  using  force,  or  being 
drawn  into  a  conflict  of  force  from  other  lands,  his  reply  was 
promptly  "No,  under  no  circumstances  can  I  gee  such." 

I  beseech  you  to  recall  how  falsely  have  our  people  been  deluded 
by  propaganda  that  has  come  from  the  outside  with  deliberation,  or 
from  our  own  people  throvigh  hasty  suspicion.  When  the  rumor 
went  forward  and  the  great  press  of  America  was  imposed  upon  by 
the  accusation  that  the  President  had  said  "The  front  line  of  our 
Interest  In  International  affairs  was  at  Pranoe,"  a  natural  uncer- 
tainty seized  us.  Now  It  Is  seen  that  no  such  statement  was  ever 
made.  No  such  expression  came  forth  from  anywhere.  When  the 
cha7-ge  went  forward  that  the  President  bad  had  a  secret  alliance 
cr  understanding  with  a  foreign  nation  to  Join  It  In  Its  enterprises 
of  conflict,  our  people  naturally  felt  a  tremor  of  fear.  Now  ^t 
develops  that  no  such  ever  existed,  no  such  secret  alllanoe.  or  sug- 
gestion along  such  line  was  ever  advanced. 

These  misconceptions  have  done  much  to  bring  upon  the  Presi- 
dent false  accusation  and  unjust  Judgment.  Also  to  put  the  ad- 
mirUstratore  of  our  Oovemment  under  the  suspicion  that  it  ha<l 
some  design  of  taking  our  country  into  conflict,  and  that  there  was 
being  held  out  from  the  people  some  conspiracy  that  would  involve 
our  Nation  into  possible  catastrophe. 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  and  note  that  otir  people  have  never  been 
tricked  or  trapped  in  anything  by  this  administration.  Will  you 
not  recall  that  right  or  wrong  In  theory,  perfect  candor,  and  open 
frankness  has  ever  been  given  to  the  people  by  the  President  on 
all  purposes.  Why  now  should  there  be  that  want  in  our  cltlsena 
of  complete  confidence?  Why  the  denial  of  praise  by  our  people 
to  Its  Oovemment  that  every  other  nation  Is  enj03ring  from  Its 
people?  England  turns  from  one  administration  to  another  at  the 
will  of  its  electorate,  praising  whatever  is  in  power  and  Bupportlog 
It  with  all  the  warmth  of  its  patriotism.  France  forsakes  every 
political  distinction  to  Join  in  conferring  complete  power  on  those 
whom  the  people  have  placed  In  position  of  authority.  Italy, 
though  in  the  past  fighting  Its  government  In  different  forms, 
joins  into  one  union  to  praise  and  accord  glory  to  the  leaders  In 
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ccntrol  of  their  Government.  Germany,  without  consideration  of 
any  past,  has  her  millions  swarming  about  her  leaders  to  proclaim 
confidence  and  to  give  assurance  of  complete  faith  In  their  Govern- 
ment and  whatever  it  does. 

Painfully  we  behold  that  it  is  only  in  free  imd  true  America 
that  there  Is  to  be  seen  the  reflections  of  discredit  upon  Its  officers 
and  suspicion  addressed  against  Its  head  official.  I  warn  you  that 
the  gnemy.  wherever  It  Is.  understands  from  experiences  It  has 
beheld  in  the  divisions  between  Austrian  leaders,  the  absence  of 
inion  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  distractions  within  the  smaller  coun- 
tries, that  in  these  oppositions  among  themselves  there  is  fulfilled 
the  ancient  Latin  war  maxim  of  "Divide  and  conquer."  If  we  In 
the  United  States  tdlow  ourselves  to  be  divided,  and  upon  small 
matters  of  politics  or  personalities  continue  upon  ourselves  divisions 
and  distractions,  such  will  be  the  hotir  the  enemy  will  seize  as  the 
fitting  time  to  open  assault  and  carry  to  extreme  what  certain 
sources  have  long  desired — the  dissension  and  then  the  destruction 
of  America.  Only  a  imlon  cemented  by  patriotism  can  ward  this 
from  us.     On  this  beware! 

Citizens,  this  is  the  hour  that  calls  for  America  to  stand  steady 
upon  Its  feet,  to  hold  high  Its  head  and  keep  its  brain  cool,  with  its 
heart  loyal.  We  need  action  of  quiet  and  comfort;  kindly  to  all — 
fe-ir  of  none.  We  request  our  country  to  rejoice  in  our  great 
history.  Behold  our  achievement  in  Industry,  our  generosity  In 
charity,  our  guardianship  of  the  poor  and  humble,  our  efforts 
to  prosperity — the  acknowledged  honor  and  righteousness  of  our 
Nation.  On  all  this  may  we  declare,  as  the  Great  Master  to  the 
Apostle  Peter:  "On  this  rock  we  build  ovu-  house,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Here  we  turn  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  hour,  with  complete 
confidence  again  restored — all  proclaim  that  ours  is  a  land  of  peace 
and  faith.     Oiu-  people  are  in  the  arms  of  loving  friends  and  reli- 
gious guidance.    We  this  day  salute  the  flag  of  our  Nation,  rejoice 
in  the  splendor  of  our  Republic,  and  Join  anew  in  the  refrain: 
"My  country,   'tis   of   thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  we  sing." 


The  Housing  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  23, 1939 


EDITORLAIi     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR     OF 

MARCH  23.   1939 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to 
have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  23,  1939,  entitled 
"Threat  to  Housing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  23,   1939] 

THREAT    TO     HOUSING 

The  solid  Republican  bloc  In  the  House  which  has  stood  fovir 
square  against  major  New  Deal  legislation  under  the  adroit  lead- 
ership of  Representative  Mabtin  of  Mtissachusetts  was  split  this 
week  on  the  shoals  of  the  housing  issue. 

Reversing  a  previous  action  of  the  House,  a  large  number  of 
the  minority  party  deserted  to  the  Democratic  side  Monday  to 
help  defeat,  by  a  landslide  vote  of  290  to  77.  a  Republican  amend- 
ment that  would  have  paraljrzed  the  entire  slum-clearance  and 
low-rent  housing  program  had  It  become  law.  The  astonishing 
result  was  a  complete  vindication  for  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  subjected  to  stinging  criticism  for  allegedly  excessive 
construction  costs.  To  supporters  of  public  housing  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  however,  the  vote  was  even  more  cheering.  For  it 
seemed  a  convincing  demonstration  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  ijeople  rightly  regard  the  cause  of  public  housing  as 
one  In  which  partisan  politics  should  have  no  role. 

The  defeated  White  amendment,  which  would  have  limited  the 
over-all  cost  per  dwelling  unit  to  $3,500,  a  cost  impossible  to 
achieve,  would  have  resulted  In  the  cancelation  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  loan  contracts  to  140  cities.  As  soon  as  word  of  Its 
earlier  passage  reached  the  country,  protests  poured  into  Wash- 
ington from  all  sides.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Republican  controlled 
housing  authority  felt  compelled  to  call  a  halt  to  all  housing  work 
untU  the  final  outcome  was  known.  The  headquarters  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  L.  realized  more  than  others,  perhaps,  the 
disastrous  effect  a  cessation  of  the  hoiising  program  would  have 
on   the    building    trades.    Forgetting    their    differences   over   the 
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The  Government*!  i  Monetary  Policy 
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HON.  KEY 

OF  NIVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Thursday.  March 


tTHE  UNITED  STATES 
23.  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   WALL   STREET] 


Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoid 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday 
the    Government's    monetary 
position  taken  by  Chairman 
Board,  and  myself  before  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

an  article  published  in  the 

,  March  22,  1939,  discussing 

policy,    and    particularly    the 

Cedes,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

Senate  Silver  Committee. 

the  article  was  ordered  to  be 


[From  the  Wall  Street 

EccuEs,  PrrrMAN  Clash  on  Lattei 
Western  Senators  Attack 
CoMMOomr  Prices,  Recovery 


Bau-d. 


Washington. — A    sharp    clash 
Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Senate    silver    committee 
inflation  controversy  as  Senator 
with  his  colleagues  in  a  strong 
the  administration  to  raise  the 
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"Merely    further    Increase    In 
unless  it  results  In  putting 
whole,  will  not  raise  prices,"  Mr. 
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asked  Chairman  Pittman. 
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Senator  Pittman  openly  criticized  the  reserve  requirement  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  between  1936  and  1938.  He  drew 
from  Mr.  Eccles  statement  that  the  reserve  requirement  Increases 
had  a  psychological  effect  and  perhaps  did  reduce  speculation  in 
securities. 

RESERVE    REQTTIREMENTS 

with  respect  to  the  reduction  In  reserve  requirements  of  April 
last  year.  Mr.  Eccles  stated  because  of  the  abundance  of  funds  this 
reduction  could  not  have  had  more  than  a  psychological  effect. 

Both  Senators  Pittman  and  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  implied  that 
the  Federal  Reserve,  by  Its  reserve  requirement  action,  checked  an 
Improvement  in  business  and  industry. 

Mr.  Pm-MAN  Insisted  that  If  the  reduction  In  reserve  requirements 
had  the  psychological  effect  of  stimulating  activities,  the  reductions 
In  1936  and  1937  had  the  effect  of  retarding  efforts  toward  recovery. 

Senator  Pittman  contended  that  the  Government  during  the 
past  6  years  has  attempted  by  every  means,  Including  subterfuge, 
to  raise  the  commodity  price  level.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Eccles  If  that 
was  not  a  fact. 

"I  think  everybody  felt  prices  should  go  up.  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  higher  prices,"  Mr.  Eccles  replied. 

Senator  Pittman  then  asked  if  the  effect  of  currency  inflation 
would  not  be  rapidly  raising  the  price  level,  and  Mr.  Eccles  said  that 
he  thought  that  that  was  right. 

"Then  why  not  do  It?"  Senator  Ptttman  shouted. 

"Because  it  cannot  be  done  by  currency  operation  alone,"  BIr. 
Eccles  said. 

"I  still  go  back  to  your  answer  that  currency  Inflation  will  raise 
prices,"  the  Senator  declared. 

currency  in  use 

"The  mere  Issue  of  currency  doesn't  mean  Inflation  unless  cur- 
rency is  put  to  use.  I  don't  disagree  with  thoee  that  want  to 
encourage  or  hurry  private  investment  in  new  enterprise.  The 
Inducement  for  new  investment  at  this  time  is  certainly  not  very 
great.  The  problem  can't  be  solved  by  currency  or  monetary  ma- 
nipulation beyond  the  point  of  having  adequate  supply  of  reserves 
and  adequate  supply  of  deposits  to  sustain  full  employment,"  Mr. 
Eccles  said. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Eccles  contended  that  "our  trouble  today  is  not 
the  volume  but  the  turn-over  of  money.     Turn-over  is  very  low." 

Senator  Borah  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  increase 
the  volume  of  turn-over. 

Mr.  Eccles  said  that  he  thought  the  Government  should  do  all 
It  could  to  remove  impediments  to  encourage  private  capital.  But 
to  reduce  the  Government's  contribution  at  this  time  would  make 
less  desirable  the  use  of  private  capital.  The  principal  problem 
today,  he  sa'.d.  Is  that  the  people  do  not  have  purchasing  power 
because  they  do  not  have  money. 

"Lack  of  opportunity  to  get  a  profit  is  the  principal  impediment 
to  recovery  today,"  Mr.  Eccles  stated.  He  said  that  the  opportunity 
for  hugh  investment  does  not  exist. 

In  answering  charges  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  checked  pros- 
perity, Mr.  Eccles  argued  that  action  of  the  Reserve  Board  on 
reserve  requirements  did  not  effect  the  credit  policy,  and  he  called 
attention  to  the  exceeding  low  Government  bill  rates. 

"Do  you  think  it  Is  good  for  bills  to  be  selling  on  a  no-yield 
basis?"  Mr.  Eccles  asked  Senator  Pittman. 

Senator  Pittman  said  that  he  did  not  imply  by  his  questions  that 
that  was  a  good  situation. 


A  Napoleonic  Parallel? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  23. 1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR     OF 

MARCH   22.    1939 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  March  21,  as  is  dis- 
closed by  the  Record.  I  made  some  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  analogy  between  Mr. 
Hitler  and  Napoleon,  and  between  the  present  situation  in 
America  and  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Napoleonic 
rule.  At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  22  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  22,  1939] 

A  NAPOLEONIC  PARALLEL? 

It  is  almost  exactly  130  years  ago  this  spring  that  George  Can- 
ning, masterful  young  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  turned 


to  Challenge  the  mounting  power  of  Napoleon  In  Europe  and  the 
"continental  system"  established  by  him  after  a  series  of  conquests 
that  left  England  Isolated  and  apparently  doomed  to  be  his  next 
and  final  victim. 

The  "little  Corslcan"  was  absolute  master  of  Western  Europe. 
As  Historian  John  Richard  Green  narrates,  "its  whole  face  changed 
as  at  an  enchanter's  touch."  Prussia  was  occupied  by  the  impe- 
rial legions.  Holland  was  converted  into  a  monarchy  by  simple 
decree  of  the  man  on  horseback,  and  Its  crown  bestowed  on  hla 
brother  Louis.  Another  brother.  Jerome,  became  King  of  West- 
phalia, a  realm  created  out  of  the  electorates  of  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Hanover.  A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was  made  King  of  Naples,  while 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Including  Rome  Itself,  was  annexed  to  the  Frencb 
Empire. 

It  was  the  hope  of  eventually  crushing  the  world  power  of  Brit- 
ain which  drove  Napoleon  to  his  worst  aggression,  the  wp.nton 
attack  upon  Spain.  In  May  1808  a  French  army  entered  Madrid 
and  proclaimed  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain.  Spain  rose  as 
one  man  against  the  stranger.  Desperate  as  her  effort  seemed,  the 
news  of  the  rising  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  Joy  by  the  English 
people.  "Hitherto,'"  cried  Sheridan,  a  leader  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, "Bonaparte  has  contended  with  princes  \i-lthout  dignity. 
numl)ers  without  ardor,  or  peoples  without  patriotism.  He  has 
yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  animated  by  one  spirit 
against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  aJlke,  Green  records,  "held  that 
never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  In  Britain  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world."  Canning  determined  to 
abandon  the  campaign  of  "desultory  descents  on  colonies  and 
sugar  Islands"  for  vigorous  warfare  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Pitt,  after  Trafalgar.  4  years  previous,  had  said  In  what  were  des- 
tined to  be  his  last  public  words.  "England  has  saved  herself  by 
her  courage.  She  will  save  Europe  by  her  example!"  Nelson 
having  crushed  Napoleon's  dream  of  Invading  England,  the  Em- 
peror concentrated  his  energies  upon  subjugation  of  the  continent. 
Then  Canning  ventured  to  vindicate  Pitt's  prophecy.  In  1816  came 
Waterloo. 

If  the  latest  news  from  London  is  verified  by  events.  Neville 
Chamberlain  seems  minded  to  draw  inspiration  from  George  Can- 
ning by  moving  to  crush  the  Napoleonic  terror  of  this  hour — 
Hitlerism.  The  nation  stands  behind  him.  It  is  authoritatively 
reported  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  proprased  an  anti-aggression 
declaration  by  Britain,  Prance,  Soviet  Russia,  and  any  other  coun- 
try willing  to  Join  a  common  "stop  Hitler"  front.  Smaller  Euro- 
pean powers — anMjng  them  Poland,  Rumania.  Yugoslavia.  Greece, 
Txu-key.  and  Bulgaria — are  mentioned  as  among  the  states  that 
might  be  invited  Into  the  proposed  coalition.  Along  with  the 
U.  8.  S.  R..  these  six  states  lie  directly  In  the  path  of  the  Drang 
nach  Osten  thrust  which  assumed  menacing  actuaUty  for  them 
after  the  Nazis'  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  much  water  will  flow  under  the 
bridges  of  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Neva,  the  Dnieper, 
the  Volga,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Danube  before  any  effective  "stop 
Hitler"  alliance,  either  diplomatic  or  military,  can  be  consununated. 
But  amid  fast  crystallizing  events — now  at  Memel,  tomorrow  pos- 
sibly In  Rumania,  or  in  whichever  direction  the  victory-drunk 
Fuehrer  may  next  decide  to  goose-step — ^the  conviction  Is  clearly 
taking  root  in  London  that  the  sands  of  mere  protest  and  remon- 
strance are  running  out.  and  that  nothing  but  action  will  now 
avail  to  halt  the  Nazi  Juggernaut  in  lU  tracks. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  not  recommended  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  as  requested  for  the  relief  work  in 
Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  great  advancement  in  unemploy- 
ment that  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  With  respect  to  the  situation  represented  as 
having  been  brought  about  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  following  excerpt  from  the  hear- 
ings of  Mr.  Fairbank,  assistant  administrator  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration: 

Within  the  past  6  months  several  things  have  happened  that 
have  presented  us  with  an  unprecedented  and  unexpected  situa- 
tion. The  wage  and  hour  law  has  worked  havoc  In  Puerto  Rico. 
The  needlework  Industry,  employing  approximately  100.000  persons, 
will  be  practically  wiped  out  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and.  in  anticipation  of  its  immediate  enforcement,  the  industry 
Lb  already  folding  up  and  moving  to  the  Orient.  In  the  mean- 
while, pending  such  reorganization  as  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  conditions,  the  tobacco  Indtistry  Is  at  a  standstlU.  TtaAi 
year  the  sugar  industry  will  not  employ  by  many  thousands  the 
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usual  number  because  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  oper- 
ators to  readjust  their  grinding  season  and  through  the  installa- 
tion of  labor-saving  equipment  to  meet  the  increased  manufac- 
turing costs  brought  about  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and 
agjo^vated  by  the  present  low  price  of  sugar.  Practically  every  sugar 
mill  on  the  island  has  reduced  Its  budget  for  the  year  by  from 
20  to  60  percent,  and  no  one  cares  to  predict  Just  what  will 
happen  in  Puerto  Rico  after  the  grinding  season. 

Today  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  150,000  employable 
persons  are  without  work.  In  spite  of  the  sugar  season  being  at 
Its  height  and  in  spite  of  the  activities  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration.  Public  Works  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  aid.  According  to  figures  received  by  wire  this  morning, 
they  estimate  there  are  around  IIO.OOO  regularly  employed  people, 
or  people  who  are  regularly  employed  during  the  grinding  season, 
who  are  without  work,  and  about  90.000  or  more  that  ordinarily 
would  try  to  find  work  but  who  could  not  be  considered  as  having 
regular  Jobs  during  the  grinding  season.  The  number  of  cases 
certified  for  relief  had  risen  in  November  1938  to  222,606.  Involving 
1.121.035  persons,  a  sharp  Increase  as  the  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  factors,  and  this  number  will  Increase  as  the  year 
progresses. 

We  are  hopeful  that,  aside  from  this  request  for  additional  funds 
for  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  AdminisUation.  the  Congress 
will  take  imder  advisement  the  necessity  of  special  legislation  to 
correct  the  disadvantages  under  which  Puerto  Rico  is  laboring 
and  to  put  the  reconstruction  program  on  a  soimd,  self-liquidating 
basis.  However,  in  the  meanwhile  we  cannot  permit  these  people 
to  starve,  especially  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  committee  thought  that  the  grant  of  $3,000,000  "would 
be  a  poor  palliative,"  and  further  added  that  "a  cure  is  what 
is  needed  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  is  more  to  accentuate  that 
fact  and  to  stimulate  action  in  that  direction  that  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  is  not  recommended." 

It  is  true  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  applicable 
to- the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  that  it  has  caused  some 
unemployment  among  the  people  in  various  industries  down 
there.  But  the  philosophy  of  this  argument  as  it  appears  in 
this  report  means  that  if  Congress  is  not  going  to  grant  the 
$3,000,000  to  help  those  people  is  because  they  are  not  going 
to  get  the  results  we  are  looking  for.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
seems  to  be  the  application  of  a  penalty  to  the  people  of 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Of 
course,  the  workers  have  the  ambition,  the  noble  desire,  to 
be  assisted  and  cooperated  with  in  their  efforts  of  uplifting 
the  conditions  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  working 
hard  over  there. 

The  denying  of  this  relief  will  be  an  economic  catastrophe 
at  this  time.  To  deny  relief  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  deny  such  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation we  asked  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  would  never  be  understood,  and  it 
could  not  be  explained  to  them,  that  it  is  because  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law  applied  over  there  as  well  as  here, 
that  they  are  going  to  be  penalized.  It  appears  that  because 
of  said  law  Congress  Is  going  to  cut  out  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000,  which  was  suggested  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
Budget. 

We  have  had  unemployment  in  the  island  for  many  years, 
before  this  law  was  extended  to  the  Island,  and  there  are 
other  economical  reasons  that  cause  it.  Ultimately  the 
House  approved  the  grant  of  $1,000,000. 

I  would  like  to  insert  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Free  Federation  of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico,  affiliated  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  connection  with  the 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Federacion  Libre  de  Los  Tsab.\jadores  ee  Ptterto  Rico, 
(Afillada  a  la  American  Federation  of  Labor) 

San  Juan.  P.  R..  March  17,  1939. 
The  honorable  House  of  Repre!<entatives.  Washingrton,  D.  C: 

In  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  Free  Federation  of  the 
Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico  (a  State  branch  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor),  I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
and  consideration  a  resolution  adopted  today  by  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  this  bcdy,  as  follows: 

"This  Federation  of  Labor  having  been  advised  that  amendments 
are  being  considered  by  the  House  Labor  Committee  intended  to 
exempt  Puerto  Rico  from  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  providing  at  the  same  time  that  special  committees 
tor  each  Industry  composed  of  representatives  from  the  United  States 
Oovemmont  and  from  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
created  to  adjust  and  fix  minimum  rates  for  this  Island,  as  agreed 
upon,  wants  to  go  on  record  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  strict  enforcement  of  the  Pair 
Xjabor  Standards  Act  of  1938  In  Puerto  Rico  has  caused  disturb- 
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ances  In  certain  industries.  However,  the  big  problem  for  us  in 
this  island,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  is  to  provide 
adequate  working  conditions  anc  fair  wages  for  over  400.000  work- 
ers employed  in  intrastate  com  nerce,  as  against  100.000  workers 
employed  In  Interstate  commerce 

"Excepting  tobacco  stripping  a]  id  the  needlework  industry,  in  oizr 
opinion,  all  the  other  Industries  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  such  as  the  maniifac  ure  of  sugarcane,  transportation, 
hair  nets,  mother-of-pearl  buttors,  distilleries,  men's  hats,  diamond 
polishers,  can  afford  to  pay  the  r  ilnimum  wages  as  provided  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  li  38,  a  fact  which  could  be  easily 
ascertained  through  a  fair  Investigation,  and  a  good  number  of 
the  above-mentioned  Industries  are  actually  pajring  the  rate  of 
25  cents  an  hour  or  more. 

"The  difficulties  confronted  ly  the  tobacco-stripping  Industry 
have  been  practically  met  succeisfuUy  and  settled  by  amendments 
approved  by  the  Administrator  <  f  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  on 
the  23d  of  February  1939  to  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  an 
area  of  production  and  the  crea  :ion  of  a  first  concentration  {joint 
at  which  the  tobacco  may  be  stri  sped.  Through  these  arnendments 
to  the  original  definition  of  the  area  of  production  the  difficulties 
for  tobacco  farmers  and  dealers  who  use  the  first  point  of  concen- 
tration for  their  stripping  have  practically  disappeared,  and  the 
portion  of  the  tobacco-strippini ;  business  declared  to  be  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Df  1938  is  that  affecting  the  manu- 
facturers who  strip  the  tob£u:co  o  be  converted  by  themselves  into 
cigars  or  cigarettes. 

"This  information  is  Intendec  to  prove  that  the  problem  even 
for  the  tobacco-stripping  businei  s  has  been  partially  solved. 

"It  is  our  honest  opinion  tha ,  the  main  problem  for  us  at  the 
present  is  to  accommodate  the  n  eedlewcrk  industry,  which  In  most 
of  its  main  lines,  we  have  to  adi  ilt,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  25  cents  per  hour. 

"Notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  our  peculiar  condi- 
tions and  the  disadvantage  in  i  t^hich  we  are  to  compete  with  the 
mainland  industries  and  with  foreign  industries,  the  organized 
labor  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  reprea;nted  by  this  federation.  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  help,  protect,  keej ,  and  stabilize  all  our  Industries  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Including  the  ne<  dlework  industry  which  so  badly 
we  need,  if  adequate  protection  Is  given  to  labor  interests  through 
Insular  legislation  or  through  any  special  Federal  legislation  that 
might  be  deemed  necessary  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  view  of  special  concltions  prevailing  In  this  island  and 
providing  that  in  such  Feders  1  legislation  creating  any  special 
beard,  boards,  or  committees,  ac  equate  representation  of  organized 
labor  is  assured,  and  providing  a  so  that  in  such  amendments  a  fair 
minimum  wage  for  the  island  )  ccordlng  to  local  conditions  is  fis- 
sured, and  providing  further  tha  t  no  provision  of  such  amendments 
shall  Justify  any  employer  in  reducing  a  wage  paid  by  him  at  the 
present  which  is  In  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under 

employer  would  be  Justified  in  in- 
maintained  by  him  which  are 
shorter  than  the  maximum  hou^s  applicable  under  the  amendment 
proposed. 

jy  organized  labor  In  Puerto  Rico 
provide  for  adequate  legislation  to 
regulate  home  work  and  to  establish  fair  minlmiun  wages  for  Intra- 
state commerce. 

olnt  committee  composed  of  three 
representatives  of  this  federatlo  i  and  three  representatives  of  em- 
ployers of  the  needlework  Indus  ry,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  :  las  been  working  hard  for  several 
days  In  the  discussion  and  drai  ting  of  bills  covering  regulation  of 
Industrial  home  work  and  the  ea  :.ablishment  of  fair  minimum  wages 
for  intrastate  commerce  throuj  h  Joint  wage  boards  composed  of 
employers  and  employees  and  Resided  over  by  a  representative  of 

be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 


"It  has  been  also  demanded 
from  the  insular  legislature  to 


the  public,  all  the  members  to 
Puerto  Rico. 


amei  dments 
proM Ide 


mini]  aum 


"These   drafted   bills,   which 
cemed.  have  been  already  handed 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  study,  and 
considered  and  passed  by  the 

"If.  as  stated  above,  the 
Standards  Act   of   1938  do  . 
labor,  for  a  fair  minimum  wag ; 
reduction  of  wages  paid  at 
than  the  minimum,  and  which 
Industrial  home  work  and 
through  action  of  our  Insular 
offer  to  amendments  to  the  Fail 
considered  by  the  Hotise  Labor 

"Conditions  at  the  present  in 
worse  than  they  were  ever 
adequate  remedies  be  adopted 
Washington  and  the  United  £ 
harm  to  labor  and  Industry  in 

"We  also  respectfully  requesi 
to  consider  this  most  importa;  it 
cuss  the  wage  to  be  fixed  for 
tlon  be  advised  with  ample  tlr4e 
sent  our  side  on  the  proposltlo 

In  complying  with  the 
this  State  federation  of  labor 
quoted  resolution,  I  beg  to 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


befo-e 


General   Secretary,   Free 
Puerto  JRicQ. 


re  agreeable  to  both  parties   con- 
to  the  honorable  the  Governor 
it  is  our  hope  that  same  will  be 
Hisular  legislature. 

proposed  to  the  Fair  Labor 

for   adequate   representation    of 

In  this  Island,  to  protect  against 

present  which   would   be  higher 

will  assure  adequate  remedies  for 

wages  for  Intrastate  commerce 

1  ^Islation.  we  have  no  objection  to 

Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  being 

X)mmittee. 

Puerto  Rico  as  to  employment  are 

in  this  island,  and  we  urge  that 

Dromptly  by  the  administration  in 

Congress  without  unnecessary 

he  mainland  or  in  Puerto  Rico. 

that  if  public  hearings  are  called 

matter,  and  particularly  to  dis- 

Rlco.  that  this  labor  organiza- 

In  advance  to  be  heard  and  pre- 


Pv  erto 


Instr  ictions  of  the  executive  council   of 
In  transmitting  to  you  the  above- 
rem  lin. 


HlCOLAS    NOGtTEKAS   RtVERA, 

Federation   of   the    Workingmen   of 
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The  AIl-American  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALITGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1939 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEEULOR 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  inauguration  of 
reclamation  activities  by  the  Federal  Government  we  of  the 
West  and  our  predecessors  before  us  have  come  before  our 
colleagues  and  asked  their  cooperation  in  what  means  not. 
only  the  prosperity  of  vast  sections  of  our  Nation  but  the  very 
survival  of  the  people  of  those  sections.  But  seldom  do  we 
report  back  to  our  colleagues  the  progress  being  made  and  the 
resultant  good  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Now  that  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill  has 
successfully  run  the  gantlet  of  well-intentioned  economy 
advocates,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the  nature  of  in- 
formation so  the  Members  of  the  House  may  know  what  they 
have  made  possible  by  the  continuous  appropriation  of  funds 
for  a  project  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  Southwest. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Boulder  Dam,  excavation  work  for 
the  All- American  Canal  was  begun.  This  latter  has  now 
been  practically  completed  and  the  water  which  was  turned 
Into  the  canal  last  October  has  now  reached  a  distance  of  22 
miles.  Above  Boulder  Dam  a  lake  115  miles  long  now  provides 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  Imperial  Valley,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  south.  As  soon  as  the  silt-laden  water 
of  the  Colorado  has  properly  sealed  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  first  22  miles  of  the  canal,  similar  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  nearly  100  miles  of  the  length  of  the 
main  Ail-American  Canal. 

Tliat  everyone  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  I  am  giving  herewith  a  report  released  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  March  10  of  this  year. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Seasoning  operations  through  the  first  22  miles  of  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  were  in  progress  throughout  February,  while 
heavy  releases  of  water  from  Lake  Mead  were  being  made  at 
Boulder  Dam. 

About  1.500.000  acre-feet  of  water  were  released  from  Lake 
Mead  in  order  to  empty  the  lake  to  a  point  where  it  can  handle 
without  difficulty  the  spring  flood  of  the  Colorado  River  as  antici- 
pated on  March  1.  Snow  surveyB  Indicated  In  February  that  the 
nui-off  of  the  river  would  be  slightly  above  the  average  this 
spring.  If  additional  heavy  snows  are  received,  there  will  be  time 
to  make  additional  withdrawals  from  Lake  Mead  prior  to  the  flood 
which  is  expected  In  late  May  or  early  June. 

The  heavy  releases  at  Boulder  Dam  provide  a  flow  at  Imperial 
Dam.  where  the  Ail-American  Canal  heads  300  miles  downstream 
from  Boulder  Dam.  of  approximately  24.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
the  largest  amount  which  has  been  noted  there  since  1933. 

These  releases  also,  through  scouring  the  river  bottom,  carried 
heavy  silt  loads.  The  river  carried  more  silt  during  February 
than  in  any  comparable  period  during  the  last  5  years. 

Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  officials  at  Imperial  Dam  had  been  await- 
ing a  rise  In  the  silt  content  of  the  river  to  begin  large-scale 
seasoning  operations  on  the  All-American  Canal,  since  silty  water 
was  desired  to  seal  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  canal. 

The  silty  water  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the  deslltlng  basin 
to  determine  the  actual  compactness  of  the  "fills"  or  walls  en- 
closing the  basins  and  the  tightness  of  the  basin  floors.  Progress 
planned  on  the  basis  of  this  and  subsequent  tests  is  significant 
to  all  of  the  area  to  be  surveyed  by  the  canal  system,  for  before 
Colorado  River  water  can  be  released  for  actual  use  in  the  canal, 
operation  of  the  desilting  works  must  be  demonstrated. 

The  ultimate  maximvun  diversion  of  water  into  the  AU-Amerlcan 
Canal  will  be  15.155  cubic  feet  per  second.  Some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  task  which  the  desilting  works  must  perform,  can  be 
gamed  from  studies  which  indicate  that  on  the  average  approxi- 
mately 8.000,000  cubic  yards  of  silt  will  pass  the  head  gates  an- 
nually during  the  first  10  years  of  operation.  The  three  pairs  of 
basins  now  InstaUed  are  designed  to  remove  70.000  tons  of  sUt 
every  24  hours  when  in  fuU  operation,  eliminating  an  annual 
expense  of  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  miUion  doUars  which 
would  be  necessary  for  canals  and  laterals  If  the  silt  were  per- 
mitted to  flow  into  the  system.  Provision  has  been  made  for  ad- 
ditional units  later,  if  required. 


The  desilting  basins  are  located  immediately  downstream  from 
Imperial  Dam.  and  are  eqiiipped  with  72  rotary -type  scrapers,  each 
125  feet  in  diameter.  Silt  deposits  will  be  moved  by  the  scrapers 
into  trenches,  forced  through  a  disposal  system  into  a  sluiceway 
channel  leading  into  the  river  below  the  dam.  Only  water  from 
which  the  heavy  sUt  has  been  removed  will  flow  down  the  canal 
system.  Each  basin  is  approximately  269  feet  by  769  feet,  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  2,000  second-feet.  The  emt>ankments  separating 
the  basins  are  compacted  with  selected  material,  and  the  slof>es 
are  paved  with   18-inch  dry-rock  paving. 

During  the  tests  the  large  revolving  scrapers  were  not  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  limited  flow  of  water  which  was  not  desilied  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  All-American  Canal.  On  February  7.  the  flow 
reached  the  Pilot  Knob  Wasteway.  a  distance  of  approximately  22 
miles  from  Imperial  Dam.  At  the  Pilot  Knob  Wasteway  the  flow 
intermingled  with  the  river  diversion  of  the  Imperial  Canal 
through  the  Rockwood  Headli^. 

While  the  discharge  through  the  canal  was  not  large  In  amount, 
the  hydrographic  and  other  observations,  taken  during  its  passfige 
and  since,  will  be  of  value  in  the  seasoning  and  primitig  operations. 


Current  Waterways  Program  of.  the  Army 

Engineers  *  • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  23. 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    MAJ.    GEN      JULIAN    L      SCHLEY    BEFORE 
NATIONAL  RIVERS   AND   HARBORS   CONGRESS 


THE 


I 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
address  of  Maj.  C3ren.  Julian  L.  Schley.  Chief  of  Engineers, 
before  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March 
23,  1939,  to  wit: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  I  come  before  you  once  again  to  recount  to  you  something  of 
the  present  activities  and  program  of  the  Army  engineers. 

Since  your  last  meeting  several  Items  of  legislation  have  been 
enacted,  affecting  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  Corp>6  of  Engineers 
and  the  policies  under  which  it  operates.  The  River  and  Hartx>r 
Act  of  June  20,  1938.  adopted  52  projects  and  authorized  investiga- 
tions at  67  localities.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
broadened  Federal  flood-control  policy,  modified  5  major  projects, 
and  adopted  comprehensive  projects  for  13  basins.  The  act  further 
directed  that  investigations  be  made  on  96  streams.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act  there  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  Engineer  Department  the  construction  of  some  370  projects 
and  prosecution  of  650  Investigations  for  flood  control.  The  sums 
authorized  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  flood-control  works 
total  «689.074,000,  of  which  less  than  19  percent  has  thus  far  been 
appropriated. 

I  recently  reported  to  Congress  that  approximately  M03 .000.000 
could  be  profitably  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  for  river 
and  harbor  and  flood-control  work. 

In  1938  the  eum  of  $200,704,000  was  expended  on  similar  works 
by  the  Department,  and  for  1939,  $218,821,800  was  appropriated. 

SrVERS    AND    HAKBORS 

Although  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  recently 
released,  contains  full  details,  I  will  outline  briefly  the  present 
status  of  the  major  featxires  of  our  current  program. 

At  present  there  are  authorized  approximately  1.000  rlver-and- 
harbor  projects.  Active  work  Is  In  progress  on  approximately  860 
of  these.  Investigations,  Including  preliminary  examinations,  stir- 
veys.  and  reviews,  are  under  way  on  over  500  proposed  projects.  To 
complete  the  new  work  on  the  authorized  projects  $227,000,000  addi- 
tional to  that  already  appropriated  will  be  necessary.  I  have 
reported  that  $102,975,000  can  be  profitably  expended  for  new  work 
and  $51,738,000  for  maintenance  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  total 
of  $154,713,000  for  rlver-and-harbor  work.  This  latter  figure  com- 
pares with  $136,483,000  expended  on  rlver-and-harbor  works  In  tne 
fiscal  year  1938  and  $112,020,000  made  available  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1939. 

^      HAKBOBS 

It  was  only  a  decade  ago  that  a  port  with  a  controlling  depth  of 
30  feet  or  over  was  considered  a  class  A  harbor.  Since  that  time 
development  of  eteamshipe  has  so  advanced  as  to  demand  much 
greater  depths.  A  depth  of  40  feet  is  being  established  at  harbors 
frequented  by  the  latest-type  vessels,  and  New  York  is  to  be  deep- 
ened to  45  feet. 
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INTRACOASTAL   WATERWAT 

The  Intracoastal  waterway  from  Boston  to  the  Rio  Grande  is 
gradually  being  attained.  Construction  of  the  enlarged  Cape  Cod 
Canal  Is  in  progress,  and  the  32-foot  project  Is  practically  complete. 
In  January  I  submitted  my  report  on  the  New  Jersey  intracoastal 
waterway  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  project  to  provide  a 
channel  12  feet  deep  and  generally  100  feet  wide  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Manasquan  Inlet.  N.  J.,  to  Delaware  Bay  above  Cape  May. 
N  J  A  board  of  offlcers  is  now  making  a  study  of  the  New  York 
Bay-to-Delaware  River  section  of  the  waterway.  I  expect  to  receive 
Its  report  the  latter  part  of  next  month. 

CRIAT-LAKES-TO-Ctnj-     AND     CONNECTING     WATERWAYS 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  4  contracts  have  been  completed 
and  12  awarded  for  work  on  the  Federal  improvement  of  the  Great 
Lakes-to-Hudson  River  waterway,  scheduled  for  completion  in  1943. 

The  project  for  canalization  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  While  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  on  the  project  in  the  way  of  land  acquisition,  clearing,  con- 
struction of  esplanades  and  buildings,  all  structures  essential  to 
the  creation  of  the  9-foot  channel  have  been  completed  except  dam 
No.  24.  which  will  be  in  operation  next  year. 

The  Missouri  River  project  is  progressing  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  fill  has  been  placed  in  Fort  Peck  Dam  and 
conatrxictlon  of  the  mam  control  gates  is  in  progress.  Between 
Bloux  City  and  the  mouth,  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately 19  miles  of  new  dikes  have  been  built.  17  5  miles  of  revetment 
placed,  and  over  8  000.000  cubic  yards  of  material  dredged  in  new- 
work  operations.  Bids  for  seven  additional  contracts  on  the  project 
were  opened  last  month.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
depths  and  widths  obtained  have  been  generally  well  in  excess  of 
the  p-esent  project  dimensions.  6-foot  depth  and  200-foot  width. 
A  report  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Congress  recommending 
Increasing  the  project  depth  to  9  feet  from  the  mouth  to  Sioux  City. 

In  great  measure  the  navigation  improvement  program  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  is  in  the  nature  of  reconstruction, 
extension  of  lock  guide  walls,  and  revetment  and  dredging  in  con- 
nection with  open-channel  work. 

I  have  recently  submitted  my  report  on  the  proposed  Ohio-Great 
Lakes  Canal  in  which  I  recommended  construction  of  a  waterway 
extending  from  the  Ohio  River  through  the  Beaver-Mahoning  and 
Grand  River  Valleys  to  Lake  Erie,  with  minimum  depth  of  12  feet, 
end  generally  250  feet  wide,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  $207,257,000. 

There  have  been  no  major  changes  made  or  recommended  In  the 
Mississippi  River  project  above  Baton  Rouge.  I  have  Just  submitted 
my  report  on  the  section  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  passes  In  which 
I  recommended  increases  in  depth  and  width,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  40-foot  depth  at  New  Orleans. 

Construction  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Dam  on  the  Warrior  River, 
which  will  replace  three  of  the  existing  dams,  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1939.  Several  studies  of  this  waterway  and  proposed 
extensions  are  now  under  way.  of  which  two  are  giving  considera- 
tion to  a  connecting  waterway  to  the  Tennessee  River.  One  route 
proposed  is  via  the  Tomblgbee.  the  other  by  way  of  the  Black 
Warrior.  A  third  study  covers  ths  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
replacing  four  of  the  existing  locks  and  dams  by  a  new  hlgh-llft 
structure  near  DemopoUs. 

Construction  of  a  15-foot  channel  in  the  Columbia  River  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Bonneville  Is  under  way  and  can  be  com- 
pleted with  available  funds.  The  full  authorized  27-foot  depth 
can  be  dredged  next  year  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 
The  Bonneville  Dam  Including  the  initial  Installation  of  two  power 
units  Is  practically  complete.  The  present  work  consists  largely 
of  installation  of  four  additional  power  units,  with  fovir  more  to 
be  built  as  funds  become  available. 

SACRAMENTO    RIVER    DEBRIS    CONTROL 

Under  the  project  for  Sacramento  River  Debris  Control,  the 
North  Fork  debris  dam  on  the  American  River,  authorized  In 
1935.  is  practically  complete.  Construction  of  the  $4,000,000  Up- 
per Narrows  Dam  on  the  Yuba  River  is  in  progress,  and  the  Ruck-a- 
Chucky  Dam  will  probably  be  started  shortly. 

GENERAL     FLOOD     CONTROL 

The  need  of  rapid  construction  of  sound  flood-control  works 
was  emphasized  twice  during  the  year  by  the  occurrence  of  Im- 
probable events.  In  March  an  exceptionally  heavy  downpour  over 
the  headwaters  of  the  steep  flashy  streams  in  Los  Angeles  County 
caused  a  devastating  inundation.  Thirty  inches  of  rainfall  were 
recorded  at  some  points  within  the  California  storm  area.  It  is 
rare  In  this  country  to  record  such  a  precipitation  during  a  single 
storm  and  particularly  rare  to  experience  such  a  rate  of  fall  when 
a  storm  covers  such  a  great  area.  Then  In  September  a  freakish 
tropical  hurricane  swept  through  New  England  at  a  time  when 
the  rivers  were  already  swollen.  The  deviation  of  the  storm  from 
the  accustomed  hurricane  paths,  the  sudden  acceleration  of  Us 
travel  as  It  passed  the  coast  of  Maryland,  and  the  fury  with  which 
It  struck  Inland  at  a  latitude  where  It  would  be  expected  to  be 
well  spent,  were  all  unlikely  events.  The  disastrous  effect  was 
Increased  by  the  fact  that  rivers  were  at  high  stages  and  the 
resulting  flood  was  second  In  magnitude  in  many  instances  only  to 
that  of  March  1936. 

More  recently,  high  waters  In  the  Ohio.  Susquehanna,  and  other 
valleys  have  reminded  their  dwellers  that  the  work  of  control  Is 
only  started.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  floods  will  strike 
again.    We  must  continue  xmstintedly  the  work  of  protecting  our 


cities  and  valleys  from  flood  ever 
these  recurrent  reminders. 

Work  has  been  placed  under 
and  17  of  these  have  been  com 
completion  for  79  more.  I  re. 
could  profitably  be  expended  on 
the  next  year.  In  1938  the  exf 
ment  for  general  flood  control 
fiscal  year  1939  the  sum  of  $75.' 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
terests  were  required  to  furnish 
pay  for  railroad,  highway,   and 
the  United  States  free  from  da 
all  works  after  completion.     The 
could   be   begun  depended    very 
which  local   interests  met  these 
June  28.  1938.  relieved  local 
reservoir  projects  and  channel 
projects,  and  has  thus  made  it 
tion  on  these  types  of  projects  w 


in  years  when  we  do  not  have 

on  143  flood -control  projects 

Plans  are  ready  or  nearing 

ported  to  Congress  that  $195,525,000 

general  flood-control  works  during 

peuditures  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 

jtotaled   $36,584,000    and   for    the 

000  was  made  available. 
i  pproved  June  22.   1936.  local  In- 
all   lands  and   easements  and   to 
tlllty  relocation,   hold   and   save 
ages,  and  maintain  and  operate 
■apidlty  with  which  construction 
argely   on   the    promptness   with 
•equirements.     The  act  approved 
of  all  costs  in  connection  with 
or  channel  rectification 
j  osslble  to  start  actual  construc- 
a  minimum  delay. 
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Since  many  of  you  were  preset  t 
works  on  the  lower  Mississippi  , 
In  that   area  considerable   levee 
St.   Francis   and   White   River   V4lleys. 
the  St.  Francis  and  the  Sardls 
construction,  and  work  on  the 
outlet  is  going  forward. 

In  general,  the  flood-control  prfigram 
factorily  and  under  present  law 
fewer  and  less  serious  to  the  wofc 
ever,  that  in  spite  of  the  splendjd 
must    consider    the    program    as 
appropriations  are  available.  It  " 
complete  the  present  authorized 


LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    RTVER 

yesterday  when  I  spoke  of  the 

ver,  I  will  not  detail  that  work. 

work  is  being  carried  on   In  the 

The    Wappapello  Dam   on 

D4m  In  the  Yazoo  Basin  are  under 

h  organza  floodway  and  Wax  Lake 


has  been  progressing  satls- 
1  he  delays  encountered  have  been 
than  formerly.     I  repeat,  how- 
progress  of  the  past  years,  we 
Just    started.     Assuming    ample 
ill  require  several  more  years  to 
work. 
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During  the  past  year,  more 
the  Department  have  been  of 
our  experimental  work  In  hydrau  I 
carried    on    at    the    waterways 
However,  use  has  been  made  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of 
nection    with    design    of    flood -control 
laboratories  have   been  establish|Kl 
where  earth  is  a  principal 
ment's  concrete  laboratory  at 
creaslngly  valuable. 

This  laboratory  work  serves  a 
to  serve   as  an   aid   to   design 
so  that  the  constructed  works  wil 
properly  and   yet   be  as  economlt;al 
played  is  in  the  advancement  of 
hydraulic  experiment  adds  some|h 
on  the  action  and  characteristics 
science  of  hydraulics.    Similarly 
chanlcs  Is  aided.     The  contributions 
materials  of  construction,  other 
Important   in  themselves,  attract 
much    research    in    this    field 
organizations. 
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way  program. 

We  cannot  tell  when  we  shall 
We  do  not  know  whether  our 
next  war  will  be  restricted  to  th 
But  we  do  know  that  a  sound 
to  meet  any  eventuality 
Includes   our   shores,   the   entire 
service    of   supply.     And    no    su 
proper  communications 

The  communications  network 
well-distributed  termini.    This 
with  adequate  depths  and  tranter 
were  required  to  rely  on  a  few 
and  all  operations  would  be  del4yed 
bors  fall  into  hostile  hands,  our 
we  had  other  satisfactory  harbo^ 

Our  internal  networks  of 
plcte  and  Independent  yet  Intejockl 
waterways — each  Integral  and 
available  rolling  stock  of  the 
meet  our  internal  transportatioi 
carriers  were  pressed  into  servic 

We  would  be  guilty  of  culpadle 
and  protect  our  communications 
the  unnecessary  waste,  delay.  an< 
to  divert  men,  materials,  and 
defense  problem  to  protect  or 
and  manufacturing  plants  from 
less  loss  we  would  encounter  should 
of  our  energies  to  complete 
time  of  peace.    I  can  see  an  untold 
developed  waterway  system  adec  uately 
Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  a 


ever,  the  research  facilities  of 
value.     The  major  portion  of 
ics  and  soils  mechanics  has  been 
etcperiment    station    In    Vlcksburg. 
t  ydrauUc  laboratories  at  several  of 
he  country,  particularly   in  con- 
structures.    Soils    research 
at   the  sites  of  most   projecta 
material  of  construction.     The  Depart- 
W^st  Point,  N.   Y.,  Is  becoming  In- 


ard 


lual  role.     Its  primary  purpose  la 

a   help   to  perfection   of   plans 

perform  their  intended  functions 

as   possible.     The   second   role 

lentific  knowledge.     Nearly  every 

ing  to  the  store  of  information 

of  water  and  so  helps  advance  the 

the  young  science  of  soils  me- 

to  our  general  knowledge  of 

than  soil,  while   perhaps  no  less 

less  general  attention  because  so 

carried    on    elsewhere    by    other 


DETENSE 


Let  us  not  overlook  the  defense  aspects  of  the  cotmtry's  water - 


engaged  in  armed  conflict  again. 

to  preserve  the  Nation  in  the 

continental  limits  of  the  country. 

p|-ogram  demands  that  we  be  ready 

Whethjer  or  not  the  theater  of  operations 

Nation   will   be   engaged    In    the 

pk)ly  system  can   function   without 


wiW  require  properly  equipped  and 

s  inland  and  coastwise  harbors 

and  terminal  facilities.     If  we 

termini  only,  our  traffic  would  clog 

Should  a  few  coastwise  har- 

defense  would  suffer  greatly  unless 


compiunlcations  systems  must  be  com- 

ng.     Railroads,  highways,  and 

siiaplementary.    We  saw  in  1918  that 

railroads  was  wholly  Inadequate  to 

requirements.     All   existing  water 

and  additional  ones  were  built. 

neglect  If  we  did  not  construct 
system  In  time  of  peace.    Consider 
setbacks  we  might  suffer  If  we  had 
lioney  from  the  urgent.  Immediate 
rehabilitate  our  railroads,  highways, 
flood  disaster.     Consider  the  need- 
it  be  necessary  to  divert  a  part 
i  we  might  have  finished  during 
value  to  our  defense  In  a  well- 
protected  from  flood  danger, 
program  Is  iiot  limited  to 


prei  aredness 
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the  development  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary military  equipment.  It  Includes  a  development  of  our  com- 
merce and  Industry  to  enable  mobilization  of  all  our  resources  with 
%  minimum  of  eCort. 

Today,  as  It  has  for  more  than  a  century  past,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers stands  ready  to  undertake  studies  and  construction  projects 
wherever  they  may  be  desired,  to  the  end  of  advancing  proper  devel- 
opment of  waterways  necessary  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  our 
country.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  xne  to  be  with 
you  today  as  a  representative  of  that  corps,  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  since  1903.  and  to  report  our  present  activities  and  pro- 
gram in  the  execution  of  those  projects  which  you  and  the  people 
you  represent  recognize  as  essential  to  your  well-being. 

I  thank  you  few  your  attention  and  wish  you  a  happy  and  success- 
ful meeting. 

Why  Direct  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Are  Asked  in  Indian  Authorization 
Acts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  23.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  House  with  respect  to  the  appeal  in  Indian 
cases.  Many  Members  insist  that  the  Indians  do  not  need  a 
clause  in  an  authorization  act  permitting  them  to  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  reviewing 
a  case  decided  adversely  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Many 
lawyers  in  this  body  insist  that  all  the  rights  which  Indians 
need  smd  can  secure  can  be  preserved  to  them  under  a  review 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  difference 
In  effect  between  a  direct  appeal  and  a  review  of  the  case 
under  a  writ  of  certiorari.  These  advocates  always  stipulate 
that  the  attorneys,  if  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  can 
secure  through  this  writ  all  that  they  can  secure  under  an 
api)eal.  For  the  reason  that  this  opinion  is  so  widespread 
in  the  House,  I  desire  to  set  forth  the  difference  between  these 
two  methods  of  reaching  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

First.  An  appeal  is  a  matter  of  right  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  when  the  petition  properly  sets  forth  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
proper  question  is  presented,  the  review  comes  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  cannot  l>e  denied. 


Under  a  writ  of  certiorari  the  whole  proceeding  is  not  a 
matter  of  right  at  all  but  a  matter  Within  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  Supreme'  Court.  They  may  or  may  not  grant  the 
Writ,  no  matter  what  the  petition  presents.  Going  into  the 
matter  further,  we  find  that  in  cases  where  the  Court  is  apt 
to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari,  some  one  of  the  following 
propositions  must  appear. 

Rule  No.  38.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sec- 
tion 5: 

5.  A  review  on  writ  of  certiorari  Is  not  a  matter  of  right  but  of 
sound  Judicial  discretion  and  wUl  be  granted  only  where  there 
are  special  and  important  reasons  therefor.  The  following.  whUe 
neither  controlling  nor  fully  measuring  the  Court's  discretion. 
Indicate  the  character  of  reasons  which  will  be  considered: 

(a)  Where  a  State  court  has  decided  a  Federal  question  or  sub- 
stance not  therefore  determined  by  this  Court  or  has  decided  It 
In  a  way  probably  not  in  accord  with  applicable  decisions  of 
this  Court. 

(b)  Where  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  reiulered  a  decision  in 
conflict  with  the  decision  of  antJther  circuit  court  of  appeals  on 
the  same  matter;  or  has  decided  an  Important  question  of  local 
law  in  a  way  probably  In  conflict  with  applicable  local  decisions; 
or  has  decided  an  Important  question  of  general  law  In  a  way  prob- 
ably xintenable  or  in  conflict  wltli  the  weight  of  authority;  or  has 
decided  an  important  question  of  Federal  law  which  has  not  been. 
but  should  be,  settled  by  this  couxt;  or  has  decided  a  Federal  ques- 
tion In  a  way  probably  In  conflict  with  applicable  decisions  of  this 
court;  or  has  so  far  departed  from  the  accepted  and  usual  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  or  so  far  sanctioned  such  a  departure  by  a 
lower  coiu-t,  as  to  call  for  an  exercise  of  this  courts  power  of 
supervision. 

(c)  Where  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  decided  a  question  of  general  importance;  or  a  ques- 
tion of  substance  relating  to  the  construction  or  application  of  the 
Constitution,  or  a  treaty  or  statute,  of  the  United  States  which  has 
not  been,  but  should  be.  settled  by  this  court;  or  where  that  court 
has  not  given  proper  effect  to  an  applicable  decisiOD  of  this  court. 

The  language  of  that  ruling  does  not  say  that  if  any  or 
all  of  the  precedents  are  present  that  the  writ  will  be  granted. 
It  says.  "The  following,  while  neither  controlling  nor  fully 
measuring  the  court's  discretion,  indicates  the  character  of 
the  reasons  which  will  be  considered."  There  you  have  it. 
There  is  absolutely  no  rule  which  can  be  followed  in  obtaining 
a  writ  because,  no  matter  how  well  the  petition  sets  forth 
the  various  reasons  which  the  court  may  consider,  it  does  not 
have  to  consider  any  of  them. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  history  of  Indian  cases  that  have  beoi 
headed  for  the  Supreme  Court  since  1918.  It  is  open  and 
obvious  that  the  method  of  reaching  the  Court  by  the  wnt 
of  certiorari  prtxess  is  one  that  is  almost  certain  from 
percentages  of  the  Court's  action  to  meet  with  failure.  I 
submit  the  following  table  in  Indian  caces:       j 


Indian  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in  which  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  May  22,  1918.  to  Mar.  IS.  1939  _ 


Docket  No. 


29821 

31C02 

33731 

H-121 

B-38 

K-335 
F-205 


J-31 

F-M 

E-346 


B-76 

H-37 

F-lSl 
42077 
42081 

H-219 


Name 


DecLsion  of  Conrt  of  Claims  (dismissed,  judfrment  for 
plaintilT.  or  judgment  for  defendant) 


T>Te  of  appeal  to 
Supreme  Coort 


Winton  r.  Amos  et  al.;  services  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws. 

Omaha  Indians — 

Sisseton  and  \\  ahpcton  Tribes  of  Indians 

Okanocan  Indians  et  al 

Ottftfv  iDdians    

Chickasaw  Nation 

Tbe  Creek  Nation 


Thf  Assiniboioes 

Tbe  Eansais  or  Kaw  Tribe  of  Indians 

Klanisth  and  Moadoc  Indians 

RtinsUiUd  uiiclcr  six-cial  act  of  Congress 
Mav  15.  19.16.  and 


of 


The  Chippewa  Indians. 


Lr-Sl 


J-231 

C-531(3) 

€-531(1) 

H-IV2 

C~6:i\(b) 

n-155 

K-37« 


Choctaw  Nation 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
The  Eastern  or  Emigranl  Cherokees... 

Eastern  or  Flniirrant  Chcroket-s 

Shoshone  Indians — 


Dismissed. 


Judgment  for  plaintiff  $117.735.31 

Dismissed 

do 

do 

do 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  $80.823.19 

On  rcnian'l  dismLse^d 

On  remand  judgment  for  plainti^  $29G.01I.42.  with 
interest  on  $136,357.25  (on  mandate). 


.do. 

.do. 


Judgment  for  plaintiiT  $5,313,347.32.  with  interest  at 
5  percent  from  June  7.  1937.  until  paid  on  $2.!»7 1.250. 

Dismissed 


Appeal. 


...do 

..    do 

Certiorari. 

Apfieal 

Certiorari. 

do 

do 


/....*> 

\  Appeal.... 
Certiorari. 

..  .do 

AppeaL... 


Decisioa  of  Supreme  Coor 


Seminole  Nation. 


Choctaw  Nation 

The  Sioux  Indians  et  al 

do 

Chippewa  Indians 

The  Sioux  Indians  et  al 

Coos  (or  Kowes)  Bay  Indians — — — 

Chippewa  Indian.^ 

The  Chickasaw  .Nation 


.do. 
-do- 
.do. 
.do. 


Jodement  for  p1aintifT$7W,W1.49 

On  remaml  judpirent  for  plaintiff  $4,408,444.23  with 

interest  (on  marvlate). 

Jmigmei.t  for  pLir  tiff  81.:il7.i*{7.27.. 

On  remand  judgment  fur  plkiiiiiil  $10,0W.25(ou 

date). 

Dismissed — - 

do... 

do 

!i"idor~™iin™~nii!i""iriirr"irr~n 

do 

do 

do. 


fCcrtlonHi. 
lAppeal.... 
Certioraii. 

do 

do 

do. 

do.... 

do.... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Affirmed 

Modified  and  af&rmed. 
Affirmed. 

T>o 
Dismissed. 
Denied. 
Re  vented  aod  remanaed. 

Da 


Dented. 
DismisMd. 
Denied. 
AArmed. 
Do. 

Denied. 

Affirmed. 

DeniwL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
RevCTsed  and  remanded. 
AlBniMp. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 


Denied. 

Do. 

Do. 

Appeal I  Affirmed. 

Ciruorari !  IXriied. 

do '  Pendiaf 

Appeal 1         Do. 

Certiorari I        Do. 
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When  we  add  to  all  of  these  considerations  the  fact  that 
in  all  of  these  Indian  cases  the  Government  is  the  guardian 
of  the  Indian  and  exercises  supervision  over  his  property  and 
his  independent  existence,  and  the  Indians  are,  through  no 
action  of  their  own,  the  subservient  and  helpless  wards  of 
this  system  of  protection,  why  should  the  Government  send 
the  Indians  out  of  this  Congress  armed  with  a  right  to  sue 
where  there  is  in  fact  no  opportunity  of  appeal,  at  least  a  most 
slim  chance  of  appeal?  Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  to  trust 
the  facts  in  the  highest  court  of  this  land?  Are  we  afraid 
of  our  stewardship?  Are  we  fearful  that  our  guardianship 
has  been  a  most  careless,  negligent,  wasteful,  and  wholly 
unauthorized  course  of  conduct  that  has  left  the  helpless 
Indians  victims  of  a  system  that  they  had  no  voice  in 
creating? 

If  this  Congress  is  disposed  now,  after  years  of  improper 
conduct  on  our  part  toward  the  first  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  the  Indians  their  day  in  court  and  have  our 
stewardship  scrutinized,  under  the  adopted  doctrine  of  strict 
accountability,  as  that  doctrine  obtains  in  our  general  court 
where  the  ordinary  citizen  is  involved,  we  will  write  into  every 
Indian  authorization  act  a  provision  for  appeal.  To  do  less 
is  to  avoid  our  own  accountability  to  those  whom  we  have 
undertaken  to  defend  and  protect. 


Theophilus  Eaton,  First  Citizen  of  New  Haven 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  23. 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    LEONARD    WOODS    LABAREE    AT    NEW    HAVEN, 
CONN..  NOVEMBER   20,   1938 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Leonard  Woods  Labaree,  associate  professor  of 
history  and  feUow  of  Davenport  College,  Yale  University,  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  cenotaph  in  memory  of 
Theophilus  Eaton,  founder  and  first  Governor  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven,  In  Center  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  No- 
vember 20.  1938: 

"Take  you  wise  men  and  understanding  and  known  among  your 
tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you."     (Deut.  1:  13.) 

"Moreover,  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men. 
such  as  tear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  place 
such  over  them  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds, 
rulers  of  fifties.- and  rulers  of  tens."     (Exod.  18:  21.) 

These  two  texts  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  John  Davenport, 
minister  of  this  church,  at  the  first  meeting  in  New  Haven  for  the 
election  of  clvU  officers  In  1639,  In  order  to  show,  as  the  record 
has  It,  how  "a  magistrate  according  to  God's  mind  Is  described. 
And  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton."  the  account  continues,  "a  member  of 
this  chxirch.  a  man  well  known  and  approved  by  the  court  as  fitly 
qualified  for  that  office  according  to  the  said  description,  was  by 
fxill  consent  chosen  magistrate  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year.  And 
Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  his  chairge  grovmded  u(>on  Deuteronomy  1 : 
16  and  17,"  which  read  as  foUows:  "And  I  charged  your  Judges  at 
that  time,  saying.  'Hear  the  causes  betv?een  your  brethren,  and 
Judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the 
stranger  that  Is  with  him.  Ye  shaU  not  respect  persons  In  Judg- 
ment; but  ye  shalllhear  the  small  as  well  ae  the  great;  ye  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man;  for  the  Judgment  is  God's,  and 
the  cause  that  Is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  It  unto  me.  and  I  will 
hear  it.'  " 

Such  \s  the  official  account  of  the  election  and  Installation  of 
Theophilus  Eaton  as  first  magistrate  of  New  Haven,  an  office 
which  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  Jurisdiction  into  that  of 
Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

The  man  thus  chosen  was  born  In  1590  at  Stony  Stratford.  Ox- 
fordshire, the  son  of  Richard  Eaton,  an  Anglicsm  clergyman.  Soon 
afterward  his  father  became  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  In 
Coventry,  and  here  Theophilvis  sp>ent  his  childhood.  When  the  boy 
was  about  7  years  old  his  father  was  called  upon  to  administer  bap- 
tism to  the  infant  son  of  the  mayor  of  Coventry.  Henry  Davenport. 
To  anyone  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  solemn  moment  when  the 
two  fathers,  minister  and  magistrate,  confronted  one  another  at 
tlM  tMLpUsmal  fount  would  alao  have  seemed  unusuaUy  dramatic. 


For  the  two  sons  not  only  were  des  ined  to  be  Intimately  associated 
in  later  life.  but.  reversing  the  re  igious  and  secular  positions  of  . 
their  fathers,  they  were  to  becoi  le  the  cofounders  and  leaders 
of  a  new  community.  The  son  of  t  tie  magistrate,  who  was  this  day 
given  the  name  of  John,  was  to  be:ome  the  pastor  of  a  little  band 
of  Christians  establishing  their  chu  rch  and  homes  in  the  wilderness 
3,000  miles  away.  The  minister's  (on,  Theophilus,  was  to  become 
their  secular  leader,  and  for  almi  st  20  years  was  to  occupy  the 
position  of  chief  magistrate  among  them. 

Eaton's  parents  hoped  that  he  w(  )uld  follow  his  father's  footsteps 
Into  the  church,  but  in  spite  of  i  deeply  religious  devotion,  hl» 
preference  was  for  a  career  in  busir  ess.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  to 
London  as  a  youth,  where  he  was  a  iprenticed  to  a  merchant.  Upon 
completing  his  term  of  service  an<  training,  he  became  himself  a 
merchant  and  a  freeman  of  the  ci  y,  engaging  in  the  trade  to  the 
Baltic  region.  In  the  selling  of  cloth  and  the  buying  of  Itmiber 
and  naval  stores — pitch,  tar,  turpei  tine,  and  hemp,  which  were  the 
chief  conmiodities  of  this  commer<e — Eaton  soon  became  so  much 
of  a  leader  that  he  was  made  dej  uty  governor — or,  as  we  should 
say  today,  vice  president — of  the  Sastland  Co..  the  association  of 
merchants  which  controlled  that  fade.  For  several  years  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  expanding  the  com- 
pany's business.  He  served  for  a  tii  le  as  agent  of  the  English  Crown 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Denmai  k,  and  later  acted  as  commercial 
agent  for  the  Danish  King  in  England.  Eaton's  mercantile  activi- 
ties were  not  without  their  material  reward,  and.  as  we  are  told, 
.he  came  to  be  recognized  as  "a  merchant  of  great  credit  and 
fashion  In  the  city  of  London." 

But  his  attention  to  business  during  these  years  In  no  way 
Interfered  with  a  deep  and  sincerr  Interest  in  the  religious  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  About  1530  te  became  a  parishioner  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  Coleman  Street,  whose  eloquent  young  min- 
ister was  his  childhood  neighbor.  John  Davenport.  For  some 
years  Davenport  had  been  coming  more  and  more  under  the  sus- 
picion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  a  Puritan  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  views  of  the  mlalster  were  not  far  in  advance 
of  those  held  by  several  of  his  let  ding  parishioners.  In  any  case 
Eaton  and  Davenport,  together  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Mathew  Cradock,  and  Samuel  Aldersley,  all  prominent  members 
of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  were  amoig  the  group  of  merchants  and 
others  who  In  1628  formed  the  New  England  Co..  later  reorganized 
as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Co..  and  secured  a  grant  of  land  in 
America.  The  purpose  of  the  organizers  was  perhaps  largely  com- 
mercial at  the  start,  but  the  idea  of  providing  a  refuge  across  the 
sea  for  Puritans  became  more  and  more  a  factor  in  their  calctUa- 
tions.  When  the  decision  was  reiched  to  transfer  the  company 
with  Its  charter  to  the  New  World  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Winthrop;  Eaton  and  Davenport  r;malned  behind,  but  Eaton  waa 
appointed  one  of  five  men  to  manage  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
company  in  England. 

By  1633  Davenport  realized  the  hopelessness  of  reforming  the 
English  Church  from  within  and. 'upon  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam Laud  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fled  to  Holland  with  the 
help  of  some  of  his  parishioners.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
correspondence  between  Eaton  and  Davenport  dviring  the  years  of 
the  minister's  exile  on  the  Continent,  but  that  the  two  men  kept 
In  touch  is  probable.  Eaton  waa  not  without  his  own  troubles 
during  the  early  1630's.  The  afl  airs  of  the  Eastland  Co.  were 
threatened  by  the  course  of  the  '  'hlrty  Years'  War,  necessitating 
two  trips  on  his  part  to  the  Continent.  In  1631  and  1633.  Two 
years  later  he  was  siunmoned  bel  ore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
as  a  charter  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Co.  to  answer 
charges  brought  against  it.  When  he  disclaimed  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  proceedings  of  the  :olony  in  America,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  act  in  any  way  undei  the  authority  of  the  charter. 
Religious  difficulties  were  brough;  closer  home  to  him  when  a 
younger  brother,  a  clergyman,  w  is  imprisoned  as  a  schismatic. 
Theophilus  succeeded  In  bailing  liim  out  and  the  minister  went 
Into  hiding.  In  the  eyes  of  Puritans,  clergymen,  and  laymen 
alike,  matters  were  going  from  i  ad  to  worse,  and  by  the  time 
Davenport  returned  to  England  In  disguise  in  1636.  Eaton  was 
ready  to  lead  another  party  of  en  igrants  to  the  New  World  with 
Davenport  as  their  spiritual  guldef, 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  story  of  their  trials  and 
tribulations  in  reaching  Boston  in  June  1637.  It  is  enough  to  re- 
call the  welcome  Massachusetts  gs  ve  the  band  of  prospective  set- 
lers.  a  welcome  made  unusually  warm,  partly  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  group  as  a  whole  an(  I  partly  because  of  the  eminence 
of  its  two  leaders — Davenport  rec<ignized  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Puritan  divines;  Eiiton  as  the  prominent  London 
merchant,  the  man  of  substance  and  standing,  who  would  bring 
fresh  capital  to  the  colony's  mat«  rial  resources  and  deep  wisdom 
to  its  civic  councils.  Nor  need  we  ( [well  upon  the  reasons  why  these 
two  and  their  followers  declined  t>  stay  in  Massachusetts  but  de- 
cided to  strike  out  for  themselves.  At  this  point  Eaton  showed 
himself  clearly  as  the  man  of  action.  In  investigating  possible 
sites  for  their  new  plantation,  in  t  eadlng  the  expedition  which  ex- 
plored the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in  choosing  finally 
the  harbor  of  the  Quinnipiac.  to  which  be  brought  his  company  in 
April  1638,  his  leadership  was  cleir.  In  all  the  many  plans  and 
decisions  which  had  to  be  made  b<  fore  the  independent  settlement 
could  become  a  reality,  his  was  tie  prevailing  Judgment,  his  the 
authoritative  voice. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  thit  In  every  question  concerning 
the  form  and  organization  of  the  i:  if  ant  colony,  and  particularly  In 
the  matter  of  the  relation  of  chvir  :h  and  State.  Eaton  and  Daven- 
port were  in  complete  agreement.  From  the  moment  of  the  first 
landing  at  Quinnipiac,  and  even    lefore.  untU  the  two  men  were 
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parted  by  death  nearly  20  years  later,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  seri- 
ous disagreement  between  their  conceptions  of  the  Ideal  community 
organized  and  managed  according  to  the  word  of  God.  Cotton 
Mather  has  called  them  "the  Moses  and  Aaron  of  the  Christian 
colony"  here  erected,  and  the  comparison  in  cooperative  leadership 
is  not  without  foundation. 

Unquestionably,  before  the  minister  presented  his  famotis  series 
of  queries  at  the  meeting  of  the  planters  on  June  4.  1639.  laying 
the  groundwork  for  church  and  civil  government,  he  had  gone 
over  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  with  his  colleague.  It  is  spe- 
cially significant  that  when  discussion  at  the  meeting  came  to  the 
critical  fifth  query — whether  the  right  to  vote  should  be  re- 
stricted to  church  members  only — Eaton  was  the  first  to  speak  in 
favor  and  moved  the  question.  And  when  one  man.  believed  to 
have  been  his  own  brother  Samuel  Eaton,  spoke  In  dissent,  it  was 
Theophilus  who  took  up  the  argument  in  support  of  the  limita- 
tion. In  all  the  steps  which  followed  leading  to  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  and  government  Eaton  took  the  foremost 
part.  His  name  stands  first  among  the  11  men  nominated  for  the 
"foundation  work  of  the  church",  he  heads  the  list  of  the  "seven 
pillars"  who  actually  organized  this  church  on  August  22.  1639; 
and  when  on  the  foUowing  October  25,  the  church  members  met 
as  a  cotirt  to  elect  civil  officers  and  begin  the  formal  government 
of  the  community,  Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen,  for  the  first  of 
19  successive  times,  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement. 

In  reviewing  the  years  of  Eaton's  governorship  until  his  death 
In  1658.  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  men.  we  are  con- 
fronted with  one  serious  difficulty.  Unlike  WUUam  Bradford  and 
John  Winthrop.  the  clvU  leaders  of  Pljrmouth  and  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  he  left  no  first-hand  account  of  his  colony.  Prom  Brad- 
ford's and  Winthrop's  histories  it  Is  possible  to  gain  insight  Into 
the  real  natures  of  the  men  themselves  and  to  Judge  of  their 
attitudes  and  feelings  on  most  of  the  Important  events  In  their 
respective  colonies.  But  from  Eaton  we  have  no  history  of  New 
Haven,  no  Journal,  not  even  a  body  of  corresF>ondence  upon  which 
to  base  our  estimate.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  affairs,  one  who 
preferred  posterity  to  know  him  through  his  deeds  rather  than 
through  his  writtert  words.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  draw  otir  con- 
clusions largely  from  the  official  records,  formal  as  they  are.  and 
from  the  accounts  of  other  seventeenth  century  writers,  using 
such  historical  imagination  as  we  may  possess  to  read  between 
the  lines  into  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  public  officer  the  evidence  shows  that  he 
fully  Justified  the  confidence  placed  In  him  at  his  first  election. 
Cotton  Mather  emphasizes  "the  discretion,  the  gravity,  the  equity 
with  which  he  •  •  •  managed  all  their  public  affairs."  This 
Is  borne  out  In  his  handling  of  relations  with  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland.  In  this  connection  his  position  was  particularly  diffi- 
cult. Both  colonies  had  commercial  ambitions  which  were  In 
bitter  rivalry,  and  the  Hollanders  were  far  stronger  than  theu: 
English  neighbors.  New  Haven  was  bitterly  disappointed  when 
she  failed  to  win  the  vigorous  support  against  them  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  most  powerful  member  of  the  New  England  Confedera- 
tion. Yet  Eaton  maintained  a  policy  of  dignified  protest  at  the 
Insulting  attitude  of  the  Dutch  director,  on  the  one  hand  restrain- 
ing his  fellow  colonists  from  rash  acts  of  retaliation  and  on  the 
other  quietly  encouraging  them  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  com- 
mercial foothold  In  the  contested  region  of  the  Delaware. 

As  magistrate  and  lawgiver,  we  might  by  twentieth-century 
standards  call  him  harsh  and  narrow,  but  by  the  standards  of 
seventeen -century  Puritanism — that  is,  of  the  society  In  which 
he  actually  lived — he  was  very  nearly  all  a  ruler  ought  to  be. 
Again  Cotton  Mather  reports  that  "in  all  his  dispensations  of  jus- 
tice he  was  a  mirror  for  the  most  imitable  impartiality,  •  •  • 
being  awfully  sensible  of  the  obligations  which  the  oath  of  a  Judge 
lays  upon  him."  Today  we  criticize  the  code  of  laws  he  drew  up 
for  the  colony  in  1655  as  overrlgorous,  leaning  too  heavily  upon 
Mosaic  authority  as  a  source  instead  of  upon  the  English  common 
law.  Actually  the  code,  especially  the  section  on  capital  offenses, 
was  largely  copied  from  the  Massachusetts  laws  of  1648  and  was  In 
thorovigh  harmony  with  the  Puritan  ideas  of  the  times.  Eaton 
has  been  sharply  called  to  task  for  abandoning  the  practice  of  trial 
by  Jury.  One  historian  has  explained  the  omission  on  the  ground 
of  practicality,  pointing  out  that  with  the  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  male  church  members  In  the  various  towns  of  the  Juris- 
diction It  would  often  have  been  Impossible  to  draft  a  sufficient 
panel  of  disinterested  but  properly  qualified  Jurors  to  hear  the 
cases.  Another  Interesting  suggestion  comes  with  the  authority 
of  that  eminent  Jtorist  and  historian,  the  late  Simeon  Baldwin,  who 
believed  that  the  New  Haven  code  called  for  trial  by  a  bench  of 
magistrates  because  of  Eaton's  "preference  for  the  mrethods  of  trial 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar  during  his  life  (on  the  Con- 
tinent of  1  Europe."  In  either  case  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  New 
Haven's  first  Governor  was  in  fact  anticipating  a  procedure  favored 
by  many  thoughtful  lawyers  of  today  and  actually  permitted  at  Uie 
option  of  the  accused  in  the  present  Connecticut  code. 

In  the  sphere  of  economic  matters  Eaton  had  an  unusual 
breadth  of  outlook  and  a  constructive  Imagination  bordering  on 
the  visionary.  In  his  earlier  commercial  career  he  had  been  no 
mere  provincial  Englishman.  He  belonged  to  that  group  of  ag- 
gressive merchants  of  Eaizabethan  and  early  Stuart  times  who 
thought  In  terms  of  overseas  enterprise  and  who  through  their 
vigorous  efforts  buUt  the  foundations  of  ETngland's  great  foreign 
trade.  This  broader  outlook  remained  with  him  when  with  his 
merchant  associates  he  came  to  lay  the  economic  basis  for  a  new 
settlement    In    America.     New    Haven — significantly    named — ^was 


not  to  be  a  mere  farming  village  in  the  wlldemees  as  were  so 
many  of  the  other  New  England  towns.  In  Eaton  s  mind  It  was 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  commercial  development  beyond  anything 
which  Englishmen  had  yet  achieved  in  America,  a  p>ort  which  tap- 
ping the  resources  of  a  virgin  region,  woiUd  send  its  cargoes  to 
wide-flung  markets  and  draw  to  itself  in  return  a  generous  share 
of  the  world's  treasures.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  colony  might, 
imder  Providence,  expand  territorially  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  little  town  Itself.  The  settlements  on  Long  Island  fostered 
by  New  Haven,  the  repeated  efforts  to  plant  a  trading  post  on 
Delaware  Bay.  and  the  app>eal  to  Cromwell  for  miUtary  aid  svig- 
gest  that  Elaton  and  his  associates  hoped  to  drive  the  Dutch  from 
New  Netherland  and  some  day  to  see  the  New  Haven  Jiu'lsdictlon 
covering  the  whole  area  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Had  such  a  dream  been  fulfilled.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Cross  might  be  today  chief  magistrate  of  a  State  of  New  New 
Haven,  which  would  Include  not  only  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  present  Connecticut  but  all  of  Long  Island,  at  least  southern 
New  York,  and  all  New  Jersey,  with  perhaps  Delaware  and  a  little 
piece  of  Pennsylvania  thrown  In — In  short,  exactly  the  area  which 
is  now  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  the  United  States. 
That  such  an  expansion  of  the  New  Haven  colony  was  thought  ol 
at  one  time  may  seem  to  us  fantastic,  but  it  is  no  less  a  testimony 
to  the  wide  horizons  of  its  founder. 

The  collapse  of  the  plan  was  doubtless  inevitable,  granting  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  settlement.  With  all  their  com- 
parative wealth,  the  merchants  of  New  Haven  were  hardly  sup- 
plied with  enough  liquid  capital  to  launch  successfully  an  exten- 
sive commercial  enterprise.  Furthermore,  New  Haven,  for  all  the 
attractiveness  of  the  harbor  which  so  appealed  to  Eaton  on  first 
Inspection,  lacked  one  great  requirement  of  a  thriving  commercial 
port — a  rich  and  etisily  accessible  back  country.  To  the  north- 
ward lay  only  a  forest  wilderness  Inhabited  by  unenterprising  and 
poorly  organized  natives.  And  even  to  this  region  there  was  no 
easy  access,  no  great  water  highway  remotely  comparable  to  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers,  which  made  possible  the  rich  fur 
trade  between  the  Iroquois  country  and  the  Dutch  traders  of 
Fort  Orange  and  New  Amsterdam.  When  the  New  Haveners  sought 
to  tap  the  resources  of  that  other  great  Inland  waterway,  the 
Delaware,  they  found  their  Dutch  rivals  not  only  too  strong  for 
them  on  the  spot  but  also  barring  their  line  of  communication 
through  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound.  All  this,  we  may 
say.  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Eaton  and  his  associates  in 
planning  their  commercial  colony  and  in  choosing  the  site  for 
settlement.  With  our  300  years  of  hindsight  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
charge  them  with  a  C(?taln  lack  of  practlo^ity.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  only  through  the  exercise  of  such  imagination  as  theirs 
has  the  American  Continent  been  settled  at  all.  Only  by  re- 
peated experiments  like  this,  with  failures  as  well  as  with  suc- 
cesses, has  the  development   of   this  Nation   been   made   possible. 

The  failure  of  Eaton's  commercial  schemes  suggests  another 
quality  of  the  man  which  Justly  entitled  him  to  his  position  of 
leadership:  his  courage  and  persistence  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
and  sorrows.  It  was  no  easy  thing  for  him.  on  seeing  the  collapse 
of  his  plans  and  the  dwindling  of  his  estate,  to  turn  from  trade, 
which  had  been  his  whole  business  life  before,  to  agrictilture. 
With  the  Puritans  now  in  ix)wer  at  home,  he  might  have  returned 
to  England,  as  a  few  of  his  neighbors  did.  but  rather  than  sur- 
render to  his  disappointment,  and  thereby  discourage  all  the  other 
settlers,  he  set  the  example  of  constancy  by  staying  in  the  colony 
and  helping  as  a  farmer  to  establish  a  surer  basis  for  Its  eco- 
nomic life. 

Eaton  faced  other  tribtilations.  personal  as  weU  as  public,  with 
equal  courage.  Almost  upon  his  arrival  in  America  he  developed  • 
physical  ailment  which  called  for  repeated  surgical  treatment.  The 
only  surgeon  available  was  a  bungler  who  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  effect  a  cttre.  Yet  Eaton  encoiuaged  the  man  to  use 
the  knife  as  best  he  could — without  benefit  of  anesthetic — by  the 
words.  "God  calls  you  to  do  and  me  to  suffer."  With  unusual  forti- 
tude even  for  that  day  of  stem  repression,  he  later  met  the  death 
of  his  ablest  and  most  promising  son.  There  were  In  his  home  life 
burdens  even  more  difficult  to  bear.  And  yet.  with  aU  the  acctmau- 
lated  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  beset  him,  there  is  no  record 
of  complaint,  no  sign  of  regret  for  the  easier  life  he  had  given  up  in 
England.  Indeed,  the  testimony  on  this  point  is  clear.  Gov.  Edward 
Hopkins,  of  Connecticut,  a  relative,  reports  with  admiration  having 
heard  Eaton  say  "that  he  never  had  a  repenting  or  a  repining 
thought  about  his  coming  to  New  England." 

The  source  of  this  courageous  attitude  was  his  deep  and  abiding 
Christian  faith.  His  was  no  lip  service  to  the  religion  he  professed. 
It  was  his  religious  ideals  which  brought  him  to  America  and  sus- 
tained him  here.  His  tunbitlous  plans  for  commercial  activity  In 
the  New  World  notwithstanding,  he  never  would  have  surrendered 
his  assured  position  as  an  affluent  London  merchant,  high  in  the 
membership  of  one  of  England's  great  trading  companies,  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  poesible  prosi>erlty  In  a  new  environment.  Those 
who,  ignoring  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  seek  to  explain  all  human 
history  In  terms  of  economic  motives,  will  find  small  comfort  In  the 
example  of  Theophilus  Eaton.  The  kind  of  colony  he  founded,  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  most  sincerely  religious  neigh- 
bors, and  the  character  of  his  private  life  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  his  Christian  fsdth  and  to  the  personal 
philosophy  which  sprang  from  it.  "Some  count  it  a  great  matter 
to  die  well."  he  was  wont  to  say.  "but  I  am  sure  'tis  a  great  matter 
to  live  well.  All  our  care  should  be  while  we  have  our  life  to  use  It 
well,  and  so  when  death  puts  an  end  to  that  it  will  put  an  end  to 
all  our  cares." 
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Such  was  the  man  In  whose  memory  we  are  gathered  here  today, 
the  first  citizen  of  New  Haven,  the  man  to  whom  this  community 
Is  Indebted  for  so  much  of  the  covirage  and  Idealism  that  marked 
Its  beginnings.  As  we  bring  the  observance  of  the  tercentenary 
year  to  a  close  with  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  to  the 
founder  we  can  sum  up  his  character  and  the  human  qualities  of 
his  person  no  better  than  by  repeating  the  words  In  which  a  con- 
temporary once  described  him.  "This  man  had  in  him  great  gifts," 
wrote  William  Hubbard,  "and  as  many  excellencies  as  are  usually 
found  in  any  one  man.  He  had  an  excellent  princely  face  and 
port,  commanding  respect  from  all  others;  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a 
traveler,  a  great  reader,  of  an  exceedingly  steady  and  even  spirit, 
not  easily  moved  to  passion,  and  standing  unshaken  In  his  prin- 
ciples, when  once  fixed  upon:  of  a  profound  Judgment,  full  of 
majesty  and  authority  in  his  Judicatures,  so  that  it  was  a  vain 
thing  to  offer  to  brave  him  out:  and  yet,  in  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior,  and 
such  felicity  and  fecundity  of  harmless  wit.  as  hardly  can  be 
paralleled:  but.  above  all,  he  was  seasoned  with  religion,  close  in 
closet  duties,  solemn  and  substantial  in  family  worship,  a  diligent 
and  constant  attender  upKjn  all  public  ordinances,  taking  notes  of 
the  iwmons  he  heard,  exactly,  and  improving  them  accordingly; 
In  short,  approving  himself,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in 
Xaltfc{||lness,  wisdom,   and   inoffensiveness  before  God  and  man." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday.  March  23,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  M  WHITTINGTON,  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  on  this  day,  Thursday,  March  23, 
1939,  at  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C^ 
to  wit: 

The  wise  use  of  land  and  water  Is  essential  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  any  people.  Rivers  are  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies 
of  man. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  progress  has  been  made  in  national  flood  control. 

The  House  Flood  Control  Conunittee  conducted  hearings  from 
March  30  to  April  19.  1938,  and  they  are  entitled  "Comprehensive 
Flood  Control  Plans." 

All  advocates  of  flood  control  In  the  country  submitting  requests 
were  hetird.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  division  engineers,  and  district 
engineers  appeared  before  the  committee.  Thiese  hearings  cover 
substantially  all  of  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Nation.  They  con- 
stitute complete  Information  respecting  flood  control  In  the  prin- 
cipal valleys  of  the  United  States. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1938 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive legislation  ever  passed  by  this  or  any  other  country  to  promote 
flood  control.  It  authorizes  the  expenditure,  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  of  $375,000,000  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  10  years  ago  Congress,  anticipating  the  public  demand 
for  improvements  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  authorized 
comprehensive  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  actual  improve- 
ments, with  tangible  results.  Great  numbers  of  surveys  were  com- 
pleted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Congress  was  supplied  with 
the  information  necessary  for  sound  legislation 

The  act  of  June  22.  1936,  effected  a  beginning  to  accomplish 
the  national  purpose,  but  it  did  not  fully  meet  the  demand.  Addi- 
tional legislation  and  a  largely  Increased  program  of  construction 
for  flood  control  were  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  planning. 
There  is  a  proper  place  for  planning,  but  much  proposed  planning 
respecting  flood  control  has  been  all  theoretical  and  has  been  lack- 
ing in  practical  results.  The  issues  have  been  confused;  the  need 
has  been  legislation  for  the  actual  Initiation  of  projects. 

The  reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cover  practically  every 
drainage  basin  of  Importance  In  the  United  States.  The  smaller 
tributaries  are  covered  in  suflBcient  detail  to  formulate  many  more 
projects  than  can  be  financed  at  the  present  time.  Congress  and 
the  country  demanded  that  flood-control  works  be  initiated  in  all 
Darts  of  the  country. 

The  act  of  1936  established  a  national  policy  for  flood  control 
and  this  policy  was  reaffirmed  In  the  act  of  1938.    Flood-control 
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construction  above  the  city  of  :  Mttsburgh  are  the  only  reservoirs 
that  have  been  begun  where  tt »  costs  of  rights-of-way  are  con- 
siderable. The  city  of  Pittsburg  i  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Nation.  In  other  areas  where  rei  ervoirs  are  under  construction  the 
costs  of  rights-of-way  are  negl  gible.  It  has  been  evident  that 
reser\'olrs  for  flood  control  wou  d  not  be  constructed  unless  the 
cost  of  these  reservoirs  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
act  of  1938.  therefore,  for  the  fin  t  time  provides  that  reservoirs  for 
flood  control  shall  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Authorizations  an  made  for  construction  in  the 
several  drainage  basins.  The  rei  ervoirs  will  be  constructed  in  the 
order  of  their  priority,  as  sele;ted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Authorizations  for  one  drainage  basin  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another.  Many  reservoirs  are  el  gible.  The  reservoirs  will,  there- 
fore, be  first  constructed  where  the  local  interests  cooperate  most 
generally.  It  will  be  a  long  tim;  before  reservoirs  are  constructed 
in  any  area  where  there  Is  not  la  ;al  cooperation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  constructed  locks  a  nd  dams  for  navigation,  but  gen- 
erally the  local  interests  have  ooperated  in  furnishing  rights-of- 
way. 

The  act  of  1938  as  it  passed  '  he  House  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral CJovernment  was  to  pay  70  ]  lercent  of  the  costs  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  for  res  irvoirs  and  dams  for  flood  control. 
As  finally  passed  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  100  percent  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  If  the  a  gument  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  greater  part  o  the  costs  of  reservoirs  is  sound, 
the  argument  for  paying  all  of  the  costs  is  much   more  sound. 

For  my  part  I  have  advocate!  for  years  that  if  reservoirs  are 
to  be  utilized  in  solving  the  prot  lem  of  national  flood  control,  they 
would  never  be  generally  consti  acted  unless  constructed  at  Fed- 
eral cost  and  by  the  Federal  Go  /ernment. 
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HEARINGS 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  dams 
and  reservoirs  at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  more 
than  10  years  and  ever  since  the  great  flood  of  1927  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River,  at  all  hearings  on  flood-control  projects. 
Including  those  conducted  during  the  years  1937  and  1938,  advo- 
cates of  national  flood  control  at  national  expense  have  appeared 
before  the  Food  Control  Committee.  For  10  years  and  during  the 
consideration  of  every  flood-control  bill,  champions  from  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  have  appeared  not  only  in  behalf 
of  dams  and  reservoirs,  but  for  local  protective  works  at  national 
expense.  During  the  hearings  on  the  flood-control  bill  of  1938  and 
previously  there  were  advocates  including  representatives  from 
New  England  and  Oklahoma  who  appeared  and  advocated  dams 
and  reservoirs  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1936 
for  Congress  and  the  country  to  know  definitely  that  unless  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  substantially  all  costs  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  they  will  not  be  constructed  for  flood  control. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  70  percent  and  100  percent, 
particularly  when  the  100  percent  is  better  safeguarded  for  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  the  70  percent. 

HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 

Under  the  act  of  1936.  pen  stocks  may  be  Installed  In  any  dam 
approved  by  the  Secretary  ot  War  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  act  of  1938  goes  a  step  further.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  represents  the  Government  In  Its  power 
policies.  The  Commission  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  all 
dam  and  reser\-oir  sites.  The  act  provides  that  pen  stocks  shall  be 
installed  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Substantially  all  of  the  reservoirs  are  primarily  flood- 
control  reservoirs.  It  should  always  be  remembered  and  never  for- 
gotten that  the  reservoirs  to  be  constructed  are  selected  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  provision  with  respect  to 
pen  stocks  is  fair.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  selects  the 
projects,  he  should  have  a  voice  as  to  the  construction  and  as  to 
the  installation  o'  pen  stocks. 

There  should  be  no  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment engaging  in  power  development  as  a  result  of  the  100- 
percent  cost  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  because  no  power  can  be  de- 
veloped until  Congress  passes  additional  legislation.  The  act  makes 
no  provision  for  the  generation  of  power.  If  power  is  to  be  devel- 
oped at  any  dam  authorized  in  the  act,  except  at  Dennlson  and 
Bluestone,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  plans  to  be  changed  and  to 
be  approved  by  Congress.  There  is  no  provision  anywhere  in  the 
act  that  provides  for  superseding  any  existing  State  law  with  respect 
to  the  use  or  appropriation  of  waters. 

WORKS  AXTTHORIZED 

The  act  provides  for  flood -control  works  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin:  along  the  Hud.son  and  Mohawk  Rivers:  in  the  Ohio  River 
Basin;  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin;  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin:  in  the  White  River  Basin:  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin;  In 
the  Red  River  Basin:  in  the  Santa  Anna  River  Basin;  In  the 
Willamette  River  Basin,  and  along  the  Spokane  River  and 
tributaries. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  all  organizations  and  to  utilize  the 
services  of  all  Federal,  State,  and  other  public  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

EXAMINATIONS    AND    STJRVETS 

Additional  examinations  and  surveys  are  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Run-off  and  water  flow 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  are  provided  for. 

WEATHER    BUREAU    SERVICE 

Not  to  exceed  $375,000  per  annum  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  flood  forecasts,  flood  warnings,  and  services  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  furnishing  suitable  Information  on  precipitation.  Many 
lives  and  much  property  can  be  saved  by  adequate  warnings  and 
forecasts  by  radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  act  authorizes  appropriations,  but  authorizations  are  not 
enough.  The  immediate  task  is  to  sectire  the  appropriations  author- 
ized. The  Budget  has  recommended  $110,000,000  for  works  under 
the  acts  of  1936  and  1938  These  two  acts  contemplate  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $140,000,000  annually.  The  passage  of  au- 
thorizations should  be  followed  by  appropriations.  Authorizations 
are  not  self-executing  It  is  for  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  see  that  appropriations  are  made  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  the  projects  authorized.  The  job  Immediately  ahead  in  national 
flood    control    is   to    secure    the    appropriations    authorized    for   the 

Initiation  of  imperatively  needed  projects  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

STATES'  RIGHTS 

The  doctrine  of  States'  rights  is  often  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up 
purposes  that  would  otherwise  command  but  little  respect.  The 
use  of  the  term  with  regard  to  the  act  of  1938  is  running  true  to 
form.  Much  hollow  bombast  surrounds  the  alleged  invasion  of 
States'  rights.  It  is  time  for  clear  thinking;  it  Is  time  for  accurate 
statements;  lives  are  at  stake:  there  is  no  time  for  quibbling: 
there  is  no  occasion  for  politics.     Flood  control  is  demanded  by  aU 
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political  parties;  the  Issue  Is  nonpartisan.  No  question  of  States* 
rights  should  be  injected  unless  States'  rights  are  really  Involved. 
The  issue,  when  injected,  should  be  sound. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  pKJwer  to  acquire  land  and  rights-of- 
way  for  reservoirs  is  an  invasion  of  States'  rights.  The  spokesman 
for  States'  rights  is  Gov.  George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  power  to  condemn  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  is  an  invasion  of  States'  rights. 

There  is  a  State  sovereignty,  but  there  Is  also  a  national  sov- 
ereignty. If  flood  control  along  navigable  rivers  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem, to  be  solved  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  must  follow  as  the 
night  the  day  that  the  Federal  Government  is  sovereign  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  unthinkable  that  utility  companies 
in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
build  dams  and  that  power  be  denied  to  the  United  States  In  the 
exercise  of  its  Federal  function  of  flood  control. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  the  power  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, either  by  condemnation  or  by  purchase,  without  the  consent 
of  the  States.  The  p)ower  to  condemn  Is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
sovereignty  of  any  government — National.  State,  or  local.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  power  to  condemn.  It  has  been  decided 
that  property  may  be  acquired  for  Federal  functions  without  the 
consent  of  the  States.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  may  not  be  acquired 
unless  the  State  consents,  but  all  jurisdiction  that  is  necessary  for 
the  Federal  function  can  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
State.  The  Government  can  acquire  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  Jurisdiction  over  property  within  the  State  without 
Its  consent  that  are  reasonably  necessary  to  buUd  and  maintain 
dams  for  purposes  of  flood  control.  The  question  has  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  empowered  to  develop  hydroelectric  energy  at  any  of 
the  reservoirs  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1938,  and  that  further 
legislation  would  be  required  to  authorize  such  development. 

Again,  where  a  flood -control  project  Is  constructed  under  the 
act  of  1938,  under  existing  law  no  governmental  agency  can  de- 
velop hydroelectric  energy  there  without  further  legislation  of 
Congress:  and  it  is  to  be  further  noted  that  as  the  law  now  stands. 
States  and  municipalities  would  be  given  preference  as  licensees  to 
develop  power  at  such  flood-control  projects.  The  right,  therefore, 
of  Vermont  and  of  the  municipalities  of  Vermont  In  the  event 
hydroelectric  energy  should  be  developed  In  the  future  Is  expressly 
protected 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1938.  The  War  Department  has  possessed 
such  power  with  respect  to  river  and  harbor  projects  for  more  than 
50  years.  It  has  the  power  to  condemn  for  navigation  dams  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States.  As  a  part  of  its  sovereignty  it  Is 
essential  that  the  Federal  Government  have  the  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

The  people  only  delegated  to  the  Congress  the  power  that  was  not 
reserved  in  the  States.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  flood- 
control  legislation,  it  must  have  the  inherent  power  to  construct 
the  works.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  pay  the  entire  costs 
of  the  reservoirs,  the  Federal  Government  should  have  the  power 
to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury  by  condemning  in  the  event  ex- 
cessive damages  are  demanded. 

But  It  Is  said  that  title  to  reservoirs  In  the  Federal  Government 
is  an  invasion  of  States'  rights.  The  title  to  the  Tygart  Dam  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  is  in  the  Federal  Government;  the 
title  to  the  Parker  Dam,  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  Bonneville 
Dam,  the  Fort  Peck  Dam,  and  all  of  the  dams  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Is  In  the  United  States.  All  of  the  projects  mentioned  pro- 
vide for  title  in  the  Federal  Government  without  the  consent  of 
the  States.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  having  title  vested  in  the 
Government.  All  public  improvements  made  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Government  provide,  as  I  recall,  that  title  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  title  to  Farm  Security  and  Farm  Tenant  projects  Is  in 
the  United  States.  The  title  to  forests  and  submarginal  lands 
IS  in  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the  Reclamation  Act.  the 
title  to  reservoirs  for  reclamation  is  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  act  was  passed  more  than  35  years  ago,  and  there  have  been 
constructed,  as  I  am  advised,  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  some 
80  storage  reservoirs  for  reclamation,  while  35  are  now  in  process 
cf  construction.  The  title  to  every  one  of  these  reservoirs  is  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  construct  reservoirs  for  na- 
tional flood  control.  The  localities  In  which  the  reservoirs  are 
to  be  constructed  will  not  pay  the  costs  of  the  rights-of-way. 
The  State  itself  will  not  furnish  the  rights-of-way  if  the  protec- 
tion is  for  another  State.  The  program,  therefore,  without  the 
power  to  condemn  in  the  Federal  Government  would  be  thwarted. 
Cities  below  the  dam,  in  another  State,  would  be  left  to  the  fury 
of  the  floods  without  the  power  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
condemn  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  In  another  State.  The 
issue  is  not  States'  rights  but  the  Issue  is  whether  States  prefer 
floods  to  reservoirs. 

PUECHASE   AND   NOT  CONDEMNATION   THE  POLICY 

State  compacts  are  no  longer  necessary  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  1938,  as  the  Federal  Government  is  underwriting  the 
entire  costs  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control.  WhUe  the  Federal 
Government  must  have  the  inherent  power  to  condemn  If  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  construct.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  and  not  condemn.  Ordi- 
narily the  Federal  Government  will  not  construct  public  works 
unless  desired  by  local  interests.    It  has  been  the  universal  policy 
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of  tlie  CJorps  of  Engineers  In  rtver  and  harbor  and  flood-control 
works  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  with  the  local  interests. 
It  has  been  their  policy  to  do  no  work  where  the  local  people 
oppose  such  work. 

REIMBtrRSEMENT 

In  Farm  Security  projects,  in  forestry  and  reforestation  areas, 
and  in  other  Federal  projects,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  compensate  the  local  taxing  units  for  lands  taken 
from  the  tax  rolls  where  the  title  Is  In  the  Federal  Government. 
I  advocate  the  extension  of  such  a  policy  to  lands  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  These 
lands  may  be  leased  as  they  will  not  be  overflowed  every  year, 
and  it  is  my  view  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  income  of 
the  lands  in  reservoir  sites  should  be  paid  to  the  local  taxing 
units  to  compensate  them  for  lands  that  are  required  for  reservoir 
areas. 

Etf^servoirs  mean  the  taking  of  lands  In  one  area  for  the  benefit 
of  lands  In  another.  Adeqviate  reimbursement  should  be  made  for 
the  loss  of  local  taxes. 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS 

I  advocate  public  Improvements  to  relieve  unemployment.  I 
favor  works  that  are  beneficial.  We  are  still  battling  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
solve  the  problem  Is  to  provide  for  sound  and  permanent  public 
works.  The  public  knows  the  enormous  loes  of  life  and  pr<^erty 
from  recent  floods.  The  country  has  been  sold  on  flood  protection. 
I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  or  permanent  works  than  flood- 
control   improvements. 

I  stand  for  public  works  that  are  permanent  and  enduring.  I 
stand  for  public  works  that  will  benefit  humanity. 

BtriLOERS,    NOT    DESTROYERS 

We"  hear  much  of  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  We  bear  much  of 
conquest  and  of  persecution.  War  always  destroys;  peace  always 
builds.  The  builder  renders  a  greater  service  to  humanity  than 
the  warrior  or  his  legions 

The  most  constructive  achievement  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
not  his  victory  at  Austerlltz,  but  it  was  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  want  to  live  in  a  constructive  age.  I  want  the  age  in  which 
I  live  to  build. 

The  constructive  works  of  other  ages  endure.  The  columns  of 
Persepolis  have  crtimbled  into  dust,  but  Its  aqueduct  still  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  man. 

Not  one  stone  is  left  of  the  costly  and  magnificent  architecture 
of  the  Holy  City,  but  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  still  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  travelers. 

No  one  can  locate  the  tomb  of  Moses,  but  the  Well  of  Jacob  Is 
known  to  all  of  the  world. 

The  gorgeous  palaces  of  King  Solomon,  with  their  cedar,  gold, 
and  Ivory,  have  crumbled  Into  dust,  but  the  great  reservoirs  of 
Solomon  are  preserved. 

If  any  of  the  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  our 
great  and  glorious  country,  shall  survive  in  the  annals  of  time.  It 
will  not  be  the  temples  or  the  palaces;  it  will  not  be  the  sky- 
scrapers In  the  cities,  but  It  will  be  some  vast  dam,  great  high- 
way, or  mighty  reservoir.  If  one  name  shall  be  honored  above 
another.  It  will  be  the  name  of  the  engineer-builder  who  promoted 
the  well-being  of  his  fellow  man  and  linked  his  name  with  the 
construction  of  some  mighty  work  to  serve  mankind  throughout 
the  ages. 


The  Silver-Purchase  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  IDAHO  NEWS  AND  REPLY 

THERETO 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  facts  may 
be  presented  as  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Treasury's 
silver- purchase  program,  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  insert  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Northern  Idaho  News  and 
my  reply  thereto.  Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Treasury's  silver-purchase  program  at  this  time 
on  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  on  legislation  that  has  been  introduced 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  expand  the  cur- 


rency and  extend  the  purchase 
stabilization  fimd.    The  editorial 


(From  the  Northert 

COST  OP   OXTB   SILfER 


Supporters  of  the  silver-purchase 


1934,   are   using   a   quotation   from   i  he   monthly   summary   of   the 


National  City  Bank  as  refutation  of 


of  silver  and  maintain  the 
md  my  reply  are  as  follows: 


Idaho  News] 

POLICY 


plan,  enacted  by  Congress  In 


the  claim  of  their  opponents. 


Who  say  that  money  for  the  purchase  of  silver  comes  out  of  taxes. 
The  silver  people  rely  upon  this  ba&sage  in  the  bank  circular: 
"In  other  words,  the  effect  of  silv<  r  purchases  was  not  to  raise 
taxes,  but  to  Increase  the  currency." 

However,  more  careful  study  of  tl  e  question  will  show  that  the 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  that  passage  alone  is  not  correct 
in  resjject  to  the  meaning  of  the  wh  Die  statement,  nor  is  it  correct 
as  to  fact  as  may  be  seen  by  analysis  of  the  statement. 

There  has  been  pxirchased.  under  the  Silver  Act.  about  1,870.000 
otmces  of  sliver,  at  a  cost  of  aboi  t  a  billion  dollars.  About  a 
quarter  of  this  amount  was  paid  t<  domestic  producers  of  sliver, 
leaving  the  other  three-quarters,  or  about  $750,000,000,  for  foreign 
silver.  At  first  the  Government  pale  74  cents  an  ounce  for  domes- 
tic silver  but  lately  it  has  been  laying  only  64  cents,  as  the 
market  has  sagged.  The  foreign  si  ver  was  bought  at  the  world 
price,  which  was  considerably  lows  r.  Dvu-lng  the  past  year  the 
price  for  the  foreign  silver  has  avenged  42  or  43  cents. 

The  outlay  for  this  billion  dollars'  worth  of  silver  was  provided 
by  the  issuance  of  silver  certlflcatei  for  a  part  of  the  silver  pur- 
chased, the  certificates  which  circii]  ate  as  money  being  Issued  in 
the  amount  of  $1.29  for  each  ovuice  of  sUver,  leaving  an  apparent 
profit  for  the  Government. 

The  problem,  however,  reveals  soDie  hidden  factors  that  are  not 
on  the  surface,  and  these  are  mentioned  in  the  bank  circular, 
though  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  opponents  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  are  not  expressed.  This  pdssage  from  the  circular  should 
also  be  considered: 

"To  the  extent  that  sUver  certifl(»tes  are  Issued  they  take  the 
place  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  clr:ulation;  thus,  a  currency  sup- 
ported by  silver  worth  in  the  market  about  a  third  of  the  face  value 
of  the  currency  Is  supplanting  the  Federal  Reserve  note,  with  all 
Its  carefully  devised  security  and  elasticity." 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  question  >f  the  payment  sizes  up.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  domestic  producers,  who  furnished  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  the  currency  accepted  silver  certificates  or 
their  equivalent  without  any  quibb  e.  Our  Government  keeps  all 
Its  currency  at  par  because  It  is  Ir    a  strong  position  financially. 

But,  in  paying  for  the  foreign  silver,  only  gold  can  be  used,  as 
with  other  foreign  trade.  Our  Gov  Tnment,  therefore,  paid  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  of  its  go  d  for  the  foreign  silver,  which 
It  cannot  use  in  any  international  j  ayments  whatever. 

While  the  Government  does  not  fo  low  literally  to  the  full  amount 
the  requirement  that  silver  certlflcat  es  shall  be  issued  for  the  silver 
bought,  it  generally  Issues  sufficient  of  the  certificates  to  cover  the 
outlay  for  the  metal  acquired.  Pa:  about  a  billion  dollars  paid 
for  purchased  silver  It  has  issued  aliout  a  billion  doUars'  worth  of 
the  certificates. 

It  looks,  on  the  surface,  as  if  the  '  [Veasury  were  made  "whole,  but 
let  us  look  a  little  more  closely.  It  las  put  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
certificates  into  circulation,  but  it  has  also  shipped  some  of  ita 
gold  to  some  foreign  country  to  pay  for  the  silver.  The  certificates 
are  nowhere  as  good  as  the  gold,  tut  we  happen  to  have  a  large 
stock,  and  we  dent  miss  It  so  much. 

But  the  catch  is  in  the  statement  )f  the  bank,  quoted  above,  that 
the  certificates  put  into  circulation  supplanted  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  These  Federal  Reserve  not<is  are  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  their  members  wt  en  those  banks  need  currency 
and  put  up  the  collateral.  When  business  gets  slow  and  the  cur- 
rency piles  up  In  the  bank,  it  goes  t(  i  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
puts  up  the  currency  It  secured  and  redeems  Its  collateral.  The 
reserve  currency  is  then  retired. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  elasticity"  as  used  above  In  the 
bank  discussion.  There  Is  no  provision  for  the  retirement  of  sUver 
certificates  when  business  declines,  »nd  they  pile  up  as  Idle  funds 
earning  no  Interest. 

One  assiunption  we  should  be  care  HI  about  is  In  reference  to  that 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  gold  paid  for  foreign  silver. 
That  is  not  represented  by  the  sams  proportion  of  the  certificates 
issued.  It  must  be  that  the  Government  still  has  some  of  that 
foreign  silver  In  its  vaults.  We  cat  get  a  fairly  approximate  idea 
by  considering  that  the  Governmeit  paid  for  the  foreign  silver 
about  43  cents  an  ounce,  and  that  t  Issued  the  certificates  at  the 
rate  of  $1.29  an  ounce. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  paid  In  gold  for  the  foreign 
sliver  about  a  third  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificates — such  as 
were  Issued  upon  it.  That  is,  it  paid  about  a  third  of  the  face  value 
in  gold,  or.  for  the  total,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  gold  reserve  we  have  pUed  uj  is  not.  It  is  true,  derived  from 
taxation.  It  is  the  produce  of  ou-  favorable  balance  of  foreign 
trade.  Nevertheless.  It  should  be  hv  sbanded  with  the  same  care  as 
If  it  were  tax  money. 

The  fact  remains,  then,  that  we  paid  out  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  In  gold  for  a  currency  which  crowded  out  another  currency 
that  was  already  supplying  our  ne  d  in  a  better  way  and  which 
did  not  cost  anything. 

The  preceding  deals  with  the  eff-ct  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 

I"—      But  the  silver  people  are     nisrepresentlng   the  effect  ea- 
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tlrely.  We  suppose  that  a  mining  man  like  our  State  mine  In- 
spector would  be  expected  to  take  that  side.  Yet  why  should  the 
rest  of  us  be  particeps  criminls?  No  earthly  benefit  accrues  to 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  for  that  quarter  billion  dollars  sent 
abroad  for  foreign  silver.  That  is  the  irritating  part  of  it.  These 
silver  people  are  willing  enough — Indeed,  they  are  anxious — to 
indulge  in  any  sort  of  hocus-pocus  to  conceal  the  real  facts. 

The  effect  of  the  purchase  of  the  domestic  sUver  Is  the  same, 
with  some  qualifications.  We  pay  more  per  ounce  for  the  silver, 
but  we  do  not  take  the  money  from  our  gold  reserve.  We  are  now 
paying  64  cents  for  an  ounce  of  silver  to  be  used  as  backing  for 
$1.29  of  sliver  certificates,  when  we  are  getting  the  same  "service 
as  currency  from  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  at  almost  no  cost. 
That  shows  what  the  silver-purchase  policy  costs  us. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  FebriLary  21,  1939. 
EorroR,  Northern  Idaho  News. 

Sandpoint,  Idaho. 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  editorial.  Cost  of  Our  Silver 
Policy,  appearing  in  your  issue  of  February  10,  for  the  information 
of  your  readers  I  feel  a  statement  in  your  editorial  dlsctisslng  the 
purchase  and  vise  of  silver  as  money  in  our  currency  system  should 
square  with  the  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  as  fast  as  silver  is  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  it  is  immediately  put  into  circulation  as  money 
In  the  form  of  silver  certificates  as  evinced  by  the  Treasury's  daily 
balance  sheet,  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  put  Into  circulation 
Increasing  day  by  day  as  sliver  Is  purchased.  In  consulting  the 
dally  balance  sheet  of  the  Treasury,  we  find  on  January  10,  30  days 
before  the  date  of  your  su-ticle.  under  the  heading  of  silver,  there 
was  $1,647,152,490.35  on  hand  against  which  there  was  in  circula- 
tion in  the  form  of  sliver  certificates  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890, 
$1,592,489,142,  leaving  $54,663,348.35  In  sUver  in  the  general  f\md 
Of  the  Treasury.  Thirty  days  later,  on  February  10,  the  date  of 
yoiu-  article,  there  was  $1,665,195,233.48  In  sUver  In  this  accotmt, 
and  the  currency  in  circulation  In  the  form  of  silver  certificates 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  was  $1,600,744,889,  showing  an  increase 
of  $8,255,747  in  new  ctirrency  placed  In  circulation  in  the  month 
preceding  your  article. 

By  this  statement  there  Is  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
Silver  In  the  Treasury,  which  is  in  use  as  money  circulating 
throughout  the  country  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates  which 
Is  the  only  money  policy  of  the  Treasury  on  which  the  Government 
Is  making  a  profit,  and  by  which  the  American  people  are  relieved 
of  an  interest  charge  as  the  cost  for  the  issuance  and  circulation 
of  money.  On  Its  silver  purchases  the  Government  is  making 
100  percent  profit  on  domestic  silver  bought  at  64.64  cents  p>er 
ounce  and  Issued  Into  circulation  In  the  form  of  silver  certificates 
In  paying  Government  expenses  at  $1,291/2  per  ounce,  and  200  per- 
cent profit  on  foreign  silver  bought  around  43 12  cents  an  ounce 
and  Issued  Into  circulation  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates,  but 
as  large  as  this  advantage  appears  to  be.  It  Is  of  minor  Impor- 
tance compared  to  the  benefit  the  American  people  derive  from 
the  Government  silver  monetary  policy.  When  we  consider  that 
this  currency  (legal  tender  silver  certificates)  is  Issued  into  the 
channels  of  trade  and  business  by  the  Government  in  paying  cur- 
rent expenses.  It  is  paid  out  minus  Interest  and  circulates  Interest 
free.  As  an  lUustratlon  of  how  sliver  certificates  are  placed  in 
circulation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  clerical  help  in  cashing  pay  checks  at  the  disbursing  office 
in  the  Capitol  are  paid  In  brand-new  silver  certificates  which  they 
proceed  to  put  into  circulation. 

You  state  "A  currency  which  crowded  out  another  currency 
which  was  already  supplying  our  needs  in  a  better  way  and  which 
did  not  cost  anything" — let  us  examine  the  facts  concerning  this 
currency  which  did  not  cost  anything.  How  are  Federal  Reserve 
notes  created  and  Issued  into  circulation?  To  get  this  money  and 
put  it  into  circulation,  the  people  engaged  in  business  mtist  bor- 
row money  from  the  bank  on  short-term  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions (eligible  paper)  which  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  bank 
and  rediscounted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  secure  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  Reserve  notes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  prom- 
issory notes  (eligible  paper)  deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  as  security.  By  this  operation  business  then  must  pay  cur- 
rent rates  of  interest  on  every  dollar  of  money  in  the  form  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  (legal  tender  money)  that  Is  placed  In 
circulation  and  the  businessman  must  pass  this  item  of  Interest 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  on  to  the  consumer. 

If  this  currency  system  has  "already  supplied  our  needs  In  a 
better  way,"  what  was  wrong  with  It  in  1929  and  1930.  and  why  was 
It  necessary  to  establish  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
finance  business  and  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  country's  business 
and  financial  structure  by  creating  an  agency  to  draw  on  the 
collective  credit  of  the  American  people  to  finance  individuals  and 
business  organizations,  an  agency  which  at  the  same  time  created 
the  greatest  reservoir  the  world  has  ever  known  for  the  storage  of 
wealth  out  of  reach  of  taxation,  relieving  the  capitalists  and 
financiers  of  the  risk  and  expense  of  making  and  collecting  loans 
and  at  the  same  time  relieving  them  of  taxes  on  all  money  in- 
vested in  tax-exempt  bonds  exclusively  used  to  finance  the  lendings 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  absorbs  the  bulk  of  all  the  money  available  for  In- 
vestment to  finance  business  and  constructive  enterprises,  with 
the  result  that  business  is  forced  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the 


Government  as  represented  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Oorpora- 
tlon  for  money  to  finance  its  operations  and  development. 

Now  what  Is  the  motive  behind  this  opposition  to  the  Government 
Silver  policy?  Principally  it  is  the  simple  matter  of  collecting  in- 
terest by  the  banks  of  this  country  on  the  money  in  circulation. 
We  have  $1,599,577,227  in  silver  certificates  circulating  In  the  form 
of  "a  currency  which  crowded  out  another  currency."  that  is,  the 
Federal  Reserve  currency,  which  forces  business  to  pay  the  banker 
an  annual  Interest  yield  computed  at  3  percent,  or  $47,987,316.81, 
but  we  all  know  that  current  rates  of  Interest  on  business  notes  are 
more  than  3  percent;  if  we  calculate  the  Interest  at  6  percent,  then 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  that  would  replace  the  silver  certificates 
now  In  circulation  would  yield  the  banks  $95,947,633.62  annually. 
Nlnety-slx  million  dollars  every  ydar — something  for  the  bankers  to 
fight  for,  money  to  come  right  out  of  the  pockets  of  everyone  every 
time  a  purchase  is  made  from  a  business  firm  that  has  a  note 
(eligible  paper)  made  to  the  bank  and  rediscounted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  to  obtain  the  Issuance  of  money  of  "the  currency  that 
Is  already  supplying  our  needs  in  a  better  way  and  which  does  not 
cost  ansrthlng"  (?). 

You  say  "when  business  gets  slow  and  currency  piles  up  In  the 
bank.  It  (the  local  bank)  goes  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  puts 
up  the  currency  it  secures  and  reduces  Its  collateral.  The  reserve 
currency  is  then  retired."  Might  I  say  that  Is  Just  the  trouble  with 
the  system.  The  trick  Is  to  get  the  bank  to  create  and  issue  the 
money  again  when  needed  at  the  very  time  when  It  Is  badly  needed. 
Will  anyone  seriously  contend  that  the  kind  of  money  that  goes  out 
of  existence  when  business  slows  up  is  better  than  the  kind  of 
money  that  remains  on  deposit  to  be  withdrawn  and  put  to  work  at 
the  will  of  Its  owner?  Does  anyone  contend  that  business  and  em- 
ployment Is  made  more  secure  by  a  monetary  system  dependent 
for  its  creation  and  circulation  on  banking  conditions  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  banker  in  making  loans  as  against  a  currency  (money) 
that  is  permanent  and  remains  the  property  of  some  owner  to  be 

paid  to  use  whenever  wanted?  Sui-ely  a  bUlion  and  a  half  of 
silver  certificates  (legal  tender  money)  Is  an  invaluable  stabUlzlng 
influence  in  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  country  is  $44,000,000,000  in  debt  on 
which  an  annual  Interest  charge  mu.st  be  paid  and  that  all  the 
silver  certificates  in  circulation  would  hardly  pay  the  Interest  on 
this  debt  for  1  year.  As  to  the  part  this  faulty  and  unworkable 
money  system  foisted  on  the  American  people  by  organized  capi- 
talists and  financiers  has  played  in  creating  unemployment,  the 
ruin  of  business,  and  the  distress  of  the  American  people  and  in 
sinking  the  Nation  into  debt,  I  leave  you  to  Judge. 

But  let  me  tell  you  In  all  seriousness,  my  dear  editor,  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  in  this  country  untU  o\ir  Govern- 
ment devises  and  gives  to  the  American  people  a  workable,  ade- 
quate monetary  system  free  of  a  continuing  Interest  charge  which 
In  my  opinion  must  be  based  on  the  vinlimited  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  stable  monetary  unit — 
the  dollar — to  provide  for  the  security  of  business  and  business 
commitments.  If  the  Government  will  do  this  and  protect  busi- 
ness by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  necessary  laws  to 
eliminate  unfair  comp>etltlon  and  unfair  trade  practices,  a  plan 
which  will  operate  to  establish  a  parity  between  the  prices  of  the 
basic  industries,  farming,  mining,  and  lumbering,  with  prices  of 
the  products  of  the  manufacturers  to  be  secured  by  the  free  play 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  through  competition,  the  American 
people  by  their  business  enterprise.  Industry,  and  thrift  wlU  do 
the  rest  In  restoring  permanent  national  prosperity. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

CkJMPTON  I.  WHrn,  M.  C. 


The   Film   Industry's  Pledge  of  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  M.  SCHENCK,  OF  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIF., 
AT  A  LUNCHEON  OF  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  at  Los  Angeles 
last  September,  there  were  many  notable  gatherings,  im- 
pressive events  that  will  linger  long  in  the  minds  and  mem- 
ories of  those,  like  myself,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have 
attended  and  participated  therein. 

No  one  of  that  long  succession  of  ceremonials  could  have 
left  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  midday  luncheon  of 
simple  appointments  which  was  given  in  the  honor  of  Gen. 
Charles  B.  Summerall,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Parker,  and  Brig. 
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Gen.  Harcourt  Hervy  at  the  Beverley  Hills  studios  of  the 
Twentieth  Century-Pox  Corporation  by  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Schenck,  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  internationally 
known  moving -picture  concern  and  head  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  Association. 

Not  only  is  that  assemblage  to  be  remembered  because 
of  the  graciousness  of  our  most  distinguished  and  genial 
host.  who.  it  would  seem,  had  provided  well  for  our  enter- 
tainment, but  the  occasion  became  an  important  and  his- 
torical one  In  that  there  was  there  pronounced  by  one  of 
America's  foremost  business  executives  a  credo  of  Ameri- 
canism which  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  all  of  us. 

For  one.  I  will  never  forget  that  great  speech  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Schenck  that  day.  inspired 
as  it  must  have  been  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
heroes  of  our  great  Republic  whom  we  were  endeavoring  to 
honor.  As  he  spoke  I  saw,  as  he  must  have  seen,  the 
shadowy  forms  of  those  marching  men  who,  two  long  dec- 
ades ago,  laid  down  their  lives  upon  the  "fields  where  poppies 
blow"  that  we  might  be  free.  And  my  American  citizenship 
took  on  new  values. 

It  was  a  pledge  to  the  brave  men  of  the  "Fighting  First 
Army"  and  through  them  to  all  the  American  people,  a 
pledge  of  militant  Americanism,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf 
but  in  behalf  of  the  film  industry  of  the  United  States  in 
the  name  of  which  no  one  can  speak  with  greater  authority 
than  he. 

Because  I  believe  that  there  was  much  in  that  speech  that 
will  impress  and  interest  those  who  were  not  so  fortimate  to 
have  been  present  I  have  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  consent 
that  has  been  so  graciously  accorded,  to  include  that  which  he 
then  said  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Schenck  said: 

We  of  the  film  industry  are  glad  to  do  you  honor.  Not  only 
because  you  fvilly  deserve  what  small  meed  of  praise  we  can  bestow 
for  your  proved  devotion  to  your  coxuitry  in  time  of  need  but  also 
because  you  have  imited  to  carry  on  in  a  tremendously  worth- 
while cause  after  your  task  over  there  was  done. 

You  men  not  only  endured  indescribable  hardship,  suffering,  and 
danger  in  your  Nation's  service  in  time  of  war  but  you  are  not 
resting  on  your  weU-eamed  laurels  In  time  of  peace. 

That  this  Nation  remains  a  white  spot  on  the  world  map  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  your  heroic  efforts.  You  have  helped  make 
the  United  States  a  bulwark  of  dvUizatlon  and  decency  in  peace 
as  in  war. 

You  are  carrying  on  your  constructive  work  today.  We  honor  you 
for  it.  The  motion-picture  Industry  wants  you  to  know  that  it  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  you  In  this  work  in  any  manner  or  form 
you  designate.  The  motion-picture  industry  stands  ready  at  all 
times  to  Join  you  tmreservedly  and  wholeheartedly  in  any  patriotic 
cause  you  espouse. 

TO  us  who  are  engaged  In  the  making  of  motion  pictures  the 
rapid  and  terrifying  sequence  of  events  abroad  have  been  deeply 
shocking.  We  know  we  are  not  alone  In  this  feeling.  Democratic 
government  seems  to  be  on  the  defensive.  The  rule  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  has  been  engulfed  In  many  spots 
on  the  world  map  by  the  aggressive  ascendancy  of  dictatorships. 

We  feel  with  you  that  our  most  priceless  heritage — liberty — Is 
endangered.  We  are  deternUned  to  safeguard  it  not  only  because 
we  treasure  our  freedom  as  individuals  but  also  because  we  feel  it 
as  a  duty  to  the  millions  of  liberty-loving  men  and  women  who 
look  to  this  Nation  as  a  refuge  and  a  hope. 

As  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  I  feel  that  1 
am  not  boasting  when  I  say  that  motion  pictvires  today  have  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  greatest  mediums  for  the  transmission  of 
ideas.  Therefore  it  is  doubly  Imperative  that  the  screen  stress  the 
American  point  of  view,  rally  the  decent  forces  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  to  the  defense  of  democratic  ideals,  and  emphasize  the 
advantages  and  loeneflts  of  the  system  of  government  tuider  which 
we  are  privileged  to  live. 

This  we  are  determined  to  do.  It  is  a  trust  in  which  we,  as  loyal 
Americans,  will  not  fail. 

There  is  this  in  closing  which  occxuv  to  me.  All  of  you  here  have 
fox^ht  for  "  Dui  country  on  the  battlefield.  Many  of  your  comrades 
gave  their  lives  In  defense  of  the  Nation.  They  did  it  wUllngly  and 
unquestionLngly.  The  record  of  your  division  forms  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  the  military  annals  of  the  Nation.  Nothing  can 
mar  that  record.  It  stands  for  all  time  as  a  vlvifjrlng  example  of 
the  courage  and  the  gallantry  of  American  manhood. 

But  that  is  past  now.  The  drums  are  silent,  the  cheers  and  the 
plaudits  have  subsided. 

Yet  involuntarily  we  now  find  oxirselves  in  another  war,  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  battle  In  which  Ideas  and  words  are  the  major  weapons. 
The  attack  on  our  Institutions  is  Just  as  menacing  as  it  was  in  the 


dasrs  of  actual  war,  perh«^>s  more  a) 
who  seeks  to  conquer  not  openly  ' 


..    For  we  are  fighting  an  enemy 
but  insidiously  by  undermining 


that  which  we  hold  most  sacred  and  dear. 

Your  inspiring  example  in  meetitig  this  new  enemy  is  not  lost  on 
the  film  industry.  We  are  eager  lo  be  yo\ir  comrades.  We  pledge 
ourselves  with  heart  and  sovil  in  t  bis  new  war  for  the  preservaUon 
of  American  ideals  in  which  you  hi  ive  taken  the  lead. 


Completing  the 


Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ox 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  nnJiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  Inarch  22. 1939 


REPRESENTATIVES 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.    LOT  IS 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUN  S 


LUDLOW,   OF   INDIANA.    AT 
FORUM.  OCTOBER   26,   1938 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of  the  really  worth-while 
InstituUons  of  America  is  th;  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum.  As  organized  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  the  gracious  and  able  tublisher  of  that  outstanding 
newspaper,  it  is  one  of  the  greitest  clearing  houses  of  public 
opinion  in  the  world — a  forum  of  free  speech  without  a  par- 
allel. It  is  no  longer  just  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
realm  of  public  discussion.  11  is  a  fixed  institution  and  a 
credit  to  American  achievement. 

It  is  something  very  fine  to  oontemplate,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  typify  in  a  big  way  the  meaning  of  America,  with  its 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedc  m  of  speech  and  all  the  other 
priceless  blessings  which  are  vouchsafed  to  us  under  our 
Constitution  and  which  combiie  to  make  up  the  inestimable 
franchise  of  freedom. 

Every  year  the  Herald  Tribme  F\)rum  brings  together  in 
New  York  City  men  and  womei  i  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
and  its  possessions  for  a  wee:  of  discussion  of  all  sorts  of 
Imaginable  subjects,  the  onls  requirement  being  that  the 
topics  presented  shall  be  wortt  -while  and  shall  have  a  recog- 
nized and  sustained  place  in  t  le  public  interest.  Statesmen, 
politicians,  captains  of  industr  r,  Socialists,  authors,  sculptors, 
painters,  musicians,  poets — inqeed,  an  infinite  variety  of  the 


human  kind — touch  elbows  wi 
platform,  and  each  and  every 
his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 
in  allowing  both  sides — or  all 


remotest  villages  and  hamlets 


:h  each  other  on  the  speakers' 

one  has  carte  blanche  to  tell 

Absolute  fairness  is  observed 

sides — of  a  controversial  issue 


to  be  presented.    All  of  the  aldresses  go  out  to  the  country 
over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hool  -up,  so  that  the  people  in  the 


and  country  places  may  have 


the  same  facility  of  listening   o  the  discourses  as  those  who 
sit  in  the  front  seats  before  th  >  footlights. 

Through  the  graciousness  of  Mrs.  Reid,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  invited  to  this  charmed  jcircle  last  October  26  to  speak 
on  my  proposed  constitutional!  amendment  to  give  the  people 
the  right  to  vote  on  participatton  in  wars  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere; and  in  presenting  me  lo  the  audience  she  said: 

There  Is  great  popiilar  Interest!  In  the  Ludlow  amendment — with 
considerable  emotion  but  Insvifflcient  taiowledge  on  both  sides.  It* 
author,  a  Representative  in  Conl^ess  from  Indiana  for  the  past  9 
years,  was  the  first  newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington  who 
steppied  down  from  the  press  gillery  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
In  spite  of  his  part  In  the  political  campaign  going  on  in  his  home 


State,  he  has  come  to  New  Yorlc 


By  unanimous  consent  of 
submit  for  printing  in  the 
that  occasion,  as  follows: 


to  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum  to 


in  order  to  present  to  this  audi- 


ence the  case  for  an  amendmen  Involving  a  national  referendum 
on  war.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  >le  to  present  to  you  a  newspaper 
alumniis,  the  Honorable  Lottis  L  ctdlow,  of  Indiana. 


Jie  House,  I  am  privileged  to 
the  address  I  delivered  on 


Rei  :ord 


I  appreciate  Immensely  the  dls  tlnguished  honor  of  being  Invited 


discuss  the  subject  that  is  nearest 


to  my  heart,  the  picpxjsed  referendum  on  foreign  wars,  although 
wlien  I  contemplate  t^e  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  limlta- 
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tlons  of  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  visualize  the  Predicament  of  an 
eminent  divine  a  few  years  ago  when  the  moderator  of  the  PresDy- 
terlan  General  Assembly  arose  and  said :  t»,v,«=  vroOnchi 

"The  next  number  will  be  an  address  by  Rev.  James  McCosn. 
chancellor  of  Princeton  University.  Subject,  The  Immortality  ol 
the  Soul.    Time  allotted,  1  minute."  ^  ^  ,,^     ,     _  ^  h^*«,. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  church  that  the  learned  doctor 
consumed  his  60  seconds  very  creditably  without  exhausting  his 
subject,  and  I  have  a  very  conscious  misgiving  that  when  J  jnaU 
have  concluded  tonight  my  subject  will  not  be  at  all  exhausted. 

WHAT    IS    DEMOCRACY? 

We  boast  that  we  are  the  world's  greatest  democracy.  V^at  la 
the  meaning  of  democracy?  It  means  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rule  themselves— a  right  which  we  who  subscribe  to  the  faith  of 
the  founding  fathers  believe  comes  from  God  Himseu. 

A  nation  that  is  founded  on  that  rock  cannot  be  swept  from 
that  rock  by  the  sophistry  of  academicians  and  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments of  designing  individuals  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
When  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  administration,  we  chose  repre- 
sentative facilities  to  execute  certain  duties  and  functions  we  by 
that  very  fact  changed  the  fundamental  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment so  that  It  became  exclusively  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  no  longer  can  exercise  direct  control. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  have  a  Congress  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  ordUiary.  every-day  fxmctions.  If,  for  instance,  the  task  be- 
fore us  is  the  enactment  of  a  marine  law.  a  law  to  construct  a 
Federal  building,  or  a  law  controlling  the  rights  to  public  domain. 
It  must  be  done  by  a  small  representative  body  of  legislators.  It 
Is  not  practical  in  a  nation  of  130.000.000  souls  to  submit  all  the 
Infinite  and  varied  minutiae  of  legislation  and  governmental  man- 
agement to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

OUR  INALIENABLE  RIGHT  TO  RTTLE  OURSELVTS 
But  the  thing  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is  that  all  of  these  dele- 
gated functions  stem  right  back   into  the  main   principle  of  our 
Government,  which   is  our  democracy — our  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable right  to  rule  ourselves. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  representative  functions  that  cannot 
very  properly  be  recaptured,  to  be  exercised  in  the  future  by  the 
people  themselves.  Such  recapture  would  do  no  violence  to  our 
theory  of  government,  but.  on  the  contrary,  would  be  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  founding  fathers  who  had 
a  vision  that  swept  the  future,  and  who  were  alive  to  the  changes 
which  ages  of  evolution  and  progress  would  necessitate,  not  at  all 
In  our  fundamental  democracy  but  In  the  forms  and  mechanisms 
which  would  be  needed  to  make  that  democracy  secure  and  opera- 
tive and  effective  through  all  the  years  to  come.  It  was  that  gift 
of  foresight  which  prompted  them  to  write  article  V  into  the 
Constitution,  prescribing  a  procedure  by  which  that  instrument  may 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

It  is  my  contention  and  the  contention  of  others  who  think  as 
I  do  and  who,  according  to  the  Gallup  polls  comprise  an  enormous 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  our  democracy  should  take  over  to  Itself  the  authority 
to  decide  by  a  referendum  vote  whether  or  not  under  any  given 
set  of  circtunstances  our  American  boys  shall  be  sent  to  distant 
parts   of  the  globe   to  die   in   foreign  wars.     This  capture  of  the 
war  power   by  the   people,   to   be   exercised   by   the   people,   would 
be  a  strengthening  rather  than  a  weakening  of  our  basic  institu- 
tional democracy  which  has  made  America  outstanding  In  history 
'as  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
Assiunptlon  of  the  war  power  by  the  people  would  not  destroy  or  In 
any  way  Impair  the  representative  character  of  our  Government. 
For  convenience  sake  the  ordinary  functions  would  continue  to  be 
exercised  by  representatives,  as  usual.     The  argument  so  strenu- 
ously urged  by  opponents  of  the  war  referendum  that  the  transfer 
of  the  war-making  power  from  Congress  to  the  people  would  break 
down  our  representative  form  of  government  is  utterly  fallacious 
and   ridiculous.      It    would   simply   mean    that    in   respect    to  the 
greatest   and   most  tragic  of  all  Issues  the  people  comprising  our 
great  American  democracy  have   themselves  chosen  to  make  the 

decision.  ^  ^  ^  v,     ,j  w 

That  is  where  this  question  of  paramount  importance  should  be 
decided,  because  that  Is  where  sovereignty  abides. 

WHY    FOUNDING    FATHERS    DID    NOT    FAVOR    REFERENDUM 

Someone  may  ask:  If  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  whether 
we  shall  enter  nondefensive  wars  is  so  essential  to  a  real  democracy, 
why  did  not  the  founding  fathers  write  such  a  provision  into  the 
orielnal  Constitution?  Why  did  not  Washington  favor  it?  Why 
did  not  Jefferson  include  It  In  his  cherished  Bill  of  Rights?  Perti- 
nent and  proper  questions,  all  of  these,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  written  there  were  two  trends 
of  thought  on  this  subject.  One  trend,  strongly  tinged  with 
monarchism.  wanted  to  vest  the  power  to  declare  war  In  the 
President  The  other  element,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
democracy,  wanted  the  war  power  lodged  to  Congr^.  Jefferson 
was  the  leader  of  the  latter  school.  The  constitutional  debates 
show  the  line  of  cleavage  very  clearly.  There  was  a  battle  royal 
and    after   it   was    over   Jefferson    wrote    triumphantly    to   James 

Madison :  «,  ,     i.     i_  *     *i. 

"We  have  already  given  In  example  one  effectual  check  to  the 
doe  of  war  by  transferring  the  power  of  declaring  war  from  the 
Ej^utive  to  the  legislative  body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to 
those  ^ho  are  to  pay." 


Thus  the  war  power  was  given  to  Congreaa,  which,  tinder  the 
conditions  then  existing,  was  the  closest  to  the  people  It  could  be 

In  that  primitive  era  means  of  communication  were  either  non- 
existent or  else  so  slow  and  Imperfect  as  to  make  a  referendum 
on  war  so  obviously  impracticable  that  It  was  not  even  considered 
or  discussed.  Letters  mailed  on  the  eastern  seaboard  were  0 
months  reaching  the  farthermost  frontiers.  If,  Indeed,  they  ever 
reached  there  at  all.  Now  it  is  all  different.  The  expre^  train 
roars  Its  way  across  the  continent  in  100  hours,  the  airplane  In 
less  than  24.  The  automobile,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and 
radio  have  annihilated  time  and  space  .^    .^     *  *  ,w- 

Sltting  before  the  microphone  at  Washington  the  President  tauca 
to  the  entire  country.  Modern  perfection  In  the  means  of  com- 
munication has  made  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  pracUcable. 
Can  anyone  knowing  how  Jefferson  loved  and  trusted  the  people, 
have  any  doubt  where  he  woiUd  stand  today  on  a  referendum  on 
foreign  wars?  Can  anyone  doubt  that  he  who  wrote  into  the  great 
Declaration  the  precious  doctrine  that  "aU  men  are  created  equal 
would  hesitate  to  place  all  men  on  a  basis  of  equality  when  It 
comes  to  the  most  important  and  tragic  of  all  decisions?  The  time 
has  come  In  this  twentieth -century  era  of  quick  communication 
to  complete  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  adding  a  provision  for  a  refer- 
endum on  foreign  wars. 

DUAL    DEMOCRATIC    AND    AUTOCRATIC    CONTROL 

We  now  have  in  this  country  a  strange  combination  of  demo- 
cratic and  autocratic  control,  with  democracy  stopping  at  the 
water's  edge.  In  its  foreign  relations  our  Government  Is  not  a 
democracy  at  all,  but  a  pure  autocracy.  Our  people  can  vote  on 
the  election  of  a  constable  or  dog  catcher  or  on  the  location  of  a 
pesthouse  or  waterworks,  but  on  the  great  and  tragic  question  of 
war  which  rips  up  familv  ties,  tears  heartstrings  asunder,  and 
throws  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  precious  boys  into  the  hol<x»ust. 
the  people  are  singularly  impotent,  with  no  vote  at  all.  Surely 
this  is  an  incongruous  situation  to  exist  in  a  democracy.  If  the 
principle  of  popular  rule  is  to  be  vindicated  in  our  national  Ule. 
if  It  Is  to  have  any  virility  and  effect  whatsoever,  it  surely  should 
apply  in  the  great  and  tragic  decisions,  as  well  as  In  the  minor  and 

Inconsequential  things  of  life.  .     ^     ,       ^   w„  „   i4«.*i. 

Under  the  existing  war   mechanism,   war   is  declared   by  a  little 
coterie  in  Washington,  which  is  singularly  overlorded  and  impressed 
and  more  or  less  dominated  by  one  other  individual— that  other 
individual  being  whoever  may  happen  at  any  given  time  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     Members  of  Congress  usually  are 
elected  on  hundreds  of  different  local  issues  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  war,  so  it  can  be  seen  that  Congress  has  no  standing 
war  mandate  from  the  people  and  never  directly  reflects  popular 
will   in   international   relations   unless  It   Just   happens   so.     After 
they  are  elected  they  are  subject  to  a  thousand  different  kinds  or 
influences  and  pressures,  local  and  otherwise— Influences  and  pres- 
sures that  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  to  force  a  declaration  of  war.     The  Congress  is  composed 
of  531  Members,  but  war  today  may  actually  be  declared  by  267 
individuals,  comprising  a  bare  majority  of  House  and  Senate,  and 
every  one  of  those   Individuals   is  immune   from   military   service. 
In   the   Seventy-fifth   or   existing    Congress   only    6   Members    are 
women   which  shows  how  pathetically  Impotent  Is  the  opportunity 
to  Rive'  expression  to  whatever  may  be  woman's  viewpoint  on  any 
nartlcular  war  proposal.     At  the  present  tUne  the  women  of  America 
are  out  of  the  war  picture,  except  the  prlvUege  vouchsafed  them 
of  doing  an  awful  lot  of  the  suffering  when  war  comes.    And  why 
should  women  not  have  a  vote  on  declarations  of  war?     Women 
BO  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  boys 
Into  the  world.     Why  should  they  not  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether  their  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  hxirled  mto  the  heU  of  a 
foreign  conflict? 

ANTIDOTB    FOR    WAR    IS    DEMOCXACT 

Why  should  the  war  power  be  transferred  to  the  people?  My 
answer  Is  simply  this:  Because  the  antidote  for  war  is  democracy. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  scholar  and  thinker,  spoke  as  with  the  voice  of 
inspiration  when  he  said  that  he  had  known  of  governments  mak- 
InE  war  on  governments  but  never  had  he  known  of  "peoples 
making  war  on  peoples."  When  the  war  power  ceases  to  be  cen- 
tralized and  becomes  democratized,  when  those  who  have  to  do 
the  dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdens 
and  (n-lefs  of  war  comprise  the  Jury  that  is  to  decide  this  ques- 
Uon  we  win  begin  to  see  the  end  of  wars.  I  repeat  that  the  best 
antidote  for  war  is  democracy.  We  wUl  get  rid  of  war  as  we 
build  up  the  democratic  processes. 

As  we  stu^ey  public  sentiment  we  behold  a  strange  incongruity. 
Nearly  100  percent  of  the  people  of  America.  If  the  question  were 
nut  to  a  test,  would  vote  now  against  America's  participation  In 
any  war  that  is  waging  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Try  that  out  by 
canvassing  sentiment  in  your  own  neighborhood  or  your  own 
church  or  your  own  club.  You  probably  will  not  find  one  person 
who  is  m  favor  of  going  in.  And  yet  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  tonight  are  almost  worrying  themselves  sick 
over  the  war  outlook  and  are  living  in  dally  dread  that  we  will  be 
dragged  into  another  world  conflict.  How?  By  the  votes  of  the 
people?    No;  not  at  all.  _  ,,  .     *w  * 

The  general  fear — and  It  has  a  foundation  In  realism — is  that, 
with  the  people  having  nothing  to  say  about  It.  we  will  be  maneu- 
vered into  a  world  war  by  unseen  forces  and  Influences  over  which 
the  people  have  no  control.  With  such  unseen  operations  going 
on    It  Is  easy  for  a  situation  to  arise  where  we  would  be  beaded 
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etralght  for  war  without  consulting,  even  In  the  remotest  degree, 
the  people  whose  homes  are  ruined,  whose  heartstrings  are  torn 
asunder,  and  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  war  when  war  comes. 

DANCERS    OF   SECRET   DII»LOMACT 

So  I  say.  down  with  secret  diplomacy.  It  has  been  the  cauM 
of  much  grief  and  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  more  unless  restrained. 
Let  us  relegate  It  to  oblivion,  just  as  we  would  any  other  relic  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  Give  the  people  all  of  the  facts,  and  let  them 
decide,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  America  will  be  more  Ukely  to 
keep  out  of  unnecessary  foreign  entanglements  than  it  will  U 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  Is  entrusted  to  the  Ineptitude  of  Interna- 
tionalist diplomats  and  roving  ambassadors. 

I  pause  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  philosophy  which  I  thin* 
America  must  adopt  and  cling  to  tenaciously  and  unswervingly  if 
OUT  Nation  la  to  have  permanent  peace  at  home  and  Is  to  radiate  Its 
Influence  for  peace  throughout  the  world.  Great  deeds  spring  from 
great  philosophies.  In  my  opinion,  the  true  philosophy  that  shotUd 
govern  America  in  Its  international  relations  has  been  stated  by 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  with  incomparable  clarity  and 
forcefulness — George  Washington,  the  first  President,  and  Benjamm 
Harrison,  the  twenty-third  President.  Washington's  FareweU  Ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  which  he  fotmded  and  fathered,  in  which  he 
counseled  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling 
alliances  with  none,  has  always  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most 
ijhtntng  examples  of  inspired  wisdom  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

WISDOM    OF   BXNJAMIM    BAERISON 

In  my  young  manhood  I  was  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper  of  In- 
dianapolis, the  city  I  now  represent  in  Congress.  Among  the  outside 
papers  I  represented  was  the  New  York  World.  That  was  over  40 
years  ago.  At  that  particular  time  there  was  much  excitement 
over  some  foreign  imbroglio — I  forget  its  nature  or  location — and 
one  day  the  World  telegraphed  me  to  get  a  statement  from  President 
Harrison  giving  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
or  should  not  intervene  with  armed  forces.  I  never  knew  a  public 
man  who  could  compress  as  much  meaning  in  as  few  words,  but  I 
was  hardly  prepared  for  an  answer  of  such  breath-taking  brevity 
as  came  from  his  lips.     His  reply  was  one  sentence  of   10  words: 

"We  have  no  commission  from  God  to  police  the  world." 

The  wise  words  of  these  two  Presidents  drive  home  the  point  that 
America  will  attain  the  great  destiny  which  Providence  seemingly 
Intended  for  it  if  it  will  keep  out  of  foreign  wars  and  free  from 
foreign  entanglements.  The  farther  we  keep  away  from  the  power 
politics,  blood  feuds,  and  boundary  disputes  of  Europe  the  better  it 
will  be  for  America. 

In  such  a  vital  matter  as  a  declaration  of  war  (except  a  war  of 
defense)  the  principal  Instead  of  the  agent  should  act.  and  In  this 
case  the  principal  is  the  130.000.000  people  who  comprise  the  Ameri- 
can Nation.  The  proposed  referendum  on  foreign  wars  would  not 
Interfere  In  any  way.  shape,  or  degree  with  national  defense.  It 
would  simply  reconstruct  the  war  mechanism  so  that  in  the  case  of 
a  foreign  war  (not  a  war  of  defense)  the  trigger  that  starts  hostili- 
ties will  l>e  pulled  by  the  people  of  America  and  not  by  a  little 
group  or  coterie  subject  to  all  the  heat  and  pressures  that  oppor- 
tunism can  Invent  and  special  Interests  can  bring  to  bear.  Many 
advocates  of  the  war  referendum  believe,  as  I  do.  that  a  combination 
of  adequate  national  defense  and  a  constitutional  referendum  on 
foreign  wars  is  the  very  best  formula  to  keep  America  out  of  war 
that  htiman  ingenuity  could  devise. 

ATTKB   THX   DELUCK   COMES   THE   DICTATOR 

After  the  next  war  comes  the  dictatorship.  We  should  bear  that 
In  mind.  There  is  not  1  thinker  in  100  who  believes  that  our  de- 
mocracy could  survive  another  world  war.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  personal  unregimented  freedom  so  essential 
to  human  happiness,  all  of  these  blessings  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  fathers  are  at  stake  in  this  crisis  of  our  coimtry's 
history.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  stirrender  our  heritage  of 
*^&e  institutions!  In  a  world  where  19  democracies  have  perished 
Blnce  the  war  that  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and 
where  centralization  and  regimentation  are  advancing  with  7-league 
boots,  we  must  wake  up  and  be  prepared  to  defend  our  institutions 
from  these  modern  trends  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  them  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  will  and  the  resolution  of  the  American  people  is  to  stay  out 
of  foreign  wars.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude of  overwrought  and  excitable  diplomats  and  public  officials 
who.  when  under  nervous  tension,  exclaim  over  and  over  again,  with 
parrot-like  repetition,  so  often  that  it  has  almost  become  a  stock 
phrase,  that  if  another  world  war  comes  "America  cannot  stay  out 
of  it."  The  people  know  we  can  stay  out  and  they  are  determined 
we  shall. 

There  are  "defense"  wars  and  there  are  "policy"  wars.  All  Amer- 
ica would  rise  In  its  might  to  fight  a  war  of  defense,  and  no  refer- 
endum would  be  had  or  required.  But  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  policy  for  America  to  enter  any  foreign 
war  the  young  men  who  have  to  shed  their  blood,  and  their  wives. 
sweethearts,  fathers,  and  mothers,  are  entitled  to  have  something 
to  say  about  it.    What  could  be  more  elementally  Just  than  that? 

My  proposed  constitutional  amendment  would  save  America  from 
being  pushed  into  war  by  tmseen  forces.  If  it  becomes  a  law,  when 
a  war  situation  develc^>s  which  suggests  otir  participation  in  a 
foreign  war.  the  cards  will  be  laid  before  the  American  people  and 
they  will  make  the  decision,  which  is  as  it  shovUd  be.  Every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  including  both  sexes,  will  have  a  right  to  vote 
oa  war  If  this  amendment  is  adopted. 


1  DO  NOT  COMK 


When  I  come  before  you  tonight 
times  the  Gallup  poll  has  found 
America  to  be  for  my  proposal 
bers  of  the  National  Congress, 
voted  on  January  last  to  bring  my 
action.     And  back  of  them  are 
loving  people  whose  hearts  are 
hoping  and  praying  that  something 
war. 

We  throw  the  torch  to  you.     If 
part  of  the  national  Jury  to  decide 
be  sacrificed  in  future  foreign  wars 
and  support  the  great  body  of  re 
have  Joined   forces  back  of   my 
for  humanity. 
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I  do  not  come  alone.    Three 

tt  ree-f ourths  of  the  people  of 

Sta  ndlng  with  me  are   188  Mem- 

representing  60,000,000  people,  who 

resolution  before  the  House  for 

untold  millions  of  honest,  God- 

yeainlng  for  peace  and  who  are 

"    be  done  to  keep  us  out  of 
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who  hear  me  want  to  be  a 

..n  our  young  manhood  is  to 

I  implore  you  to  fall  in  line 

pnsentatlves  of  the  people  who 

res<iution   in  this  supreme  fight 
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OF   NEW  •yORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri  PRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  24,  1939 


ARTICLE     FROM     THE     JANUARY 

AMERICA 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York 
granted  me,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
of  this  House  to  the  following 
January  1939  issue  of  Outdoor 
tion  of  that  fine  organization 
America: 

[From  Outdoor  Americs 

SAVE  THE   GREAT 

(By  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  In  charge 
tions,  U.  S.  Bureau 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

the  attention  of  the  Members 

aiticle  which  appeared  in  the 

Ar  lerica,  the  splendid  publica- 

tte  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
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At  its  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
State  Governments  reaffirmed  the 
ruary  25,   1938,  that  the  only 
commercial  fisheries  of  the  Great 
on  each  lake,  which  regulations  car 
full  discretionary  powers  governing 
department  of  each  State  involved 
established  by  a  State  compact,  as 
or   to  an  international  commission 
Canada. 

The  problem  of  protecting  the 
the  Great  Lakes  is  not  a  local  one 
our  entire  Nation  because  a  valuable 
volves  both  a  national  food  supply 
threatened  with  serious  depletion, 
realize  the  grave  importance  of  the 

Otir  country  consumes  approxlmalfely 
water  fish  each  year,  about  two-thrds 
our    fishermen    on   the    Great   Lakep 
fishermen  on  these  lakes  produce 
of  which  are  exported  to  the  Unlte<i 
have  no  statistics  to  support  our 
said  that  In  some  areas  the  angler 
poundage   of   certain  varieties  of 
fisherman.     For  example,   it   Is  believed 
more  pike,  rock  bass,  sauger,  smelt 
wall-eyed  pike  out  of  Lake  Mlchlgi  n 
mercial  fishermen.     With  the  rapid 
years  of  deep-sea  trolling  for  lake 
least   one   important   locality    the 
exceeded  that  of  the  entire  commercial 
this  port. 

Because   many  commercial 
sport   fish,   the   angler  has   as   leglt^mat 
I^ikes  fisheries  as  has  the  commerc 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
Lakes  each  year  primarily  for  the 
of  Great  Lakes  communities  and 
existence  en   commercial  fishing 
ten  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
and  for  Great  Lakes  fishery  products 
tries  are  involved  In  the  welfare  o 
try,   such   as   manufacturers   of 
trucks,  engines,  gasoline,  oil,  twine, 
ice,  and  salt,  or  builders  of  boats, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies 

Then,  too,  it  cannot  be  ov 
most  highly  prized  freshwater 
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of  January  1939) 
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De(  ;ember 


fisherhs 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Investlga- 
of  Fisheries) 

5,  1938.  the  Covmcil  of 

sland  it  took  at  Detroit  on  Feb- 

salvjtion  of   the  seriously  depleted 

lies  in  uniform  regulations 

be  obtained  only  by  granting 

fisheries  to  the  conservation 

to  an  interestate  commission 

a|Lithorized  recently  by  Congress. 

established   by   a   treaty   with 


valuable  commercial  fisheries  of 

affects  the  general  welfare  of 

natural  resource  w^hich   in- 

and  a  national  sport  fishery  is 

The  mass  of  our  people  do  not 

situation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

150.000.000  pounds  of  fresh- 

of  which  are  produced  by 

In    addition,    the    Canadian 

a^iother  30,000,000  pounds,  most 

States.     Fvirther.  although  we 

^atement,  yet  it  may  safely  be 

out  of  the  Great  Lakes  more 

1  .sh   than   does   the  commercial 

that   the   sportsmen   take 

white  bass,  yellow  perch,  and 

than  are  taken  by  the  com- 

development  during  the  last  2 

rout  it  was  learned  that  in  at 

anglers'   catch   of   this   species 

fishing  fleet  operating  at 


of   fish   are   also   important 
e  an  interest  in  the  Great 
al  fisherman, 
louring  citizens  visit  the  Great 
Ishing  they  provide.    Hundreds 
"illages  are  dependent  for  their 
the   tourist   trade.      At   least 
ire  expended  annually  in  wages 
and  numerous  allied  indus- 
the  commercial  fishing  Indus- 
dealers   in   marine  supplies, 
boxes,  barrels,  tin  cans,  paper. 
or  transportation  compames,  or 
and  other  utiUties. 

that  at  least  10  of  our 

of  coihmfiiQiiiti  fish  have  their 
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only  or  chief  sotirce  In  the  Great  Lakes.  I  refer  to  the  whiteflsh, 
lake  trout,  wall-eyed  pike,  perch,  blue  pike,  sauger.  chubs.  Cisco, 
herring  and  suckers.  No  wonder  that  several  national  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  and  the  Council  of  State  Oovemments.  have 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  conunerclal 
fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.  i...  i„ 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  "beating  around  the  bush  in 
discussing  the  most  effective  method  of  regulating  the  Great  Lakes 
fisheries.  The  situation  is  too  critical.  One  by  one  the  more  impor- 
tant species  are  being  exterminated  commerciaUy.  Drastic  meas- 
ures are  needed  now  to  save  them,  but  to  be  effective  these  measures 
must  not  only  be  made  constructive  but  also  uniform  since  fish  do 
not  recognize  the  State  or  National  boundaries  on  a  lake.  Under 
the  present  system  of  divided  State  control  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  the  needed  uniform  legislation.  Some  23  international 
and  interstate  conferences  have  been  held  previous  to  1938  m  at- 
tempts to  sectire  uniform  regulations,  but  all  to  no  avaU.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  four  called  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments  in 
1938  will  lead  to  more  concrete  results. 

Under  the  present  system  of  State  control  the  sturgeon  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  in  all  of  the  lakes.  Likewise  the  bloater  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  blackfin  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  bluefln 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Lake  Superior  longjaw  in  Minnesota 
waters  have  either  been  wiped  out  completely  or  now  form  anlnsig- 
nlficant  component  of  the  chub  catches.  The  other  important 
varieties  of  chubs  are  making  their  last  stand,  the  1937  production 
in  Lake  Huron,  for  example,  having  decreased  64  percent  from  nor- 
mal The  famous  Lake  Superior  whiteflsh  has  decreased  90  percent 
m  Michigan  waters,  the  only  remaining  important  source,  and 
according  to  recent  testimony  of  the  fishermen  the  extremely  valu- 
able lake  trout  of  this  lake  is  following  the  same  course.  In  Lake 
Huron  the  yellow  perch  has  decreased  56  percent  from  normal  and 
the  whiteflsh  has  started  a  progressive  decline  from  an  average  of 
3.394.000  pounds  during  the  years  1930-34  to  1,121.000  pounds  in 

1937 

In  Lake  Michigan  the  lake  trout  has  declined  42  percent  from 
normal,  the  whiteflsh  42  percent— the  1936  catch  being  the  lowest 
on  record— the  lake  herring  41  percent,  the  wall-eyed  pike  38  per- 
cent the  perch  57  percent,  except  during  1935-36,  when  they 
Increased  somewhat,  and  the  decrease  from  normal  was  reduced 
to  30  percent.  In  fact,  the  production  of  every  important  species 
of  fish  in  Lake  Michigan  is  now  below  normal. 

In  Lake  Erie  the  most  valuable  species,  the  Cisco,  has  been  wiped 
out  commercially,  the  normal  production  of  18.907.000  pounds  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  68,000  pounds  in  1936.  The  whiteflsh  has  also 
been  seriously  reduced  in  numbers.  The  Erie  perch  production  has 
now  fallen  below  normal  in  spite  of  the  intensive  fishing  for  this 
species  The  1937  catch  showed  a  decrease  of  79  percent  from  the 
productive  years  1930-34.  In  1934  the  production  reached  an  all- 
time  record  of  14  219.000  pounds  and  equaled  seven  and  eight-tenths 
times  the  normal  yield.  But  in  1935  the  poundage  dropped  to 
9  045  000   in  1936  to  2.051.000,  and  in  1937  to  less  than  1.750.000. 

'  The  Lake  Erie  blue  pike  show  a  similar  trend  in  production. 
Following  the  high  yield  of  perch  in  1934.  the  catch  of  blue  pike 
rose  to  the  unprecedented  peak  of  19.909.000  pounds  in  1936.  or 
three  and  one-tenths  times  the  normal.  In  1937  the  blue-pike  pro- 
duction decreased  57  percent,  and  if  the  story  of  the  yellow  petch 
Is  repeated  this  yield  will  be  below  normal  in  1939  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  fishermen.  Then,  unless  something  unusual 
happens.  Lake  Erie,  the  most  productive  body  of  water  in  the 
world  wUl  suffer  the  greatest  collapse  in  its  fishery  ever  experi- 
enced for  with  its  Cisco,  perch,  blue  pike,  and  whiteflsh  serioiisly 
depleted  nothing  remains  in  any  large  quantities  except  the 
vellow  pike,  sheepshead.  and  carp,  and  virtually  none  of  thrse 
species  are  taken  in  gill  nets,  the  second  most  important  type  of 
Bear  operated  on  the  lake.  *w  *  t*_ 

With  reference  to  Lake  Ontario,  all  that  need  be  said  Is  that  Its 
once  important  flsheries  have  been  reduced  to  insignificance,  this 
body  of  water  now  producing  only  seven-tenths  of  1  Percent  of  the 
Great  Lakes  production:  that  is,  less  than  the  yield  of  the  small 
boundary  lakes  in  Minnesota- Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  and 
Namakan  Lake.  The  normal  yield  in  Lake  Ontario  has  been  reduced 
from  about  3.000.000  to  about  600.000  pounds.  ^  ^     **.       -^ 

Here  in  brief  is  the  sorry-looking  picture  portrayed  by  the  pro- 
duction statistics  and  developed  under  the  present  system  of 
divided  control.  On  every  lake  our  most  valuable  species  of  fish 
have  undergone  a  serious  decline  in  abundance,  and  no  evidence 
exists  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed.  Under  present  methods  of 
control  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  are  doomed.  What  are  you  Amer- 
ican conservationists  going  to  do  about  it?  Remember  this,  the 
extinction  of  the  economically  valuable  commercial  flsheries  also 
means  the  end  of  the  extensive  sport  flsheries  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  tourist  trade  in  the  various 
lake  Spates  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  sportsmen,  businessmen, 
conservationists,  and  to  every  citizen  to  actively  support  every  move 
made  to  save  the  Great  Lakes  flsheries. 

Bills  wlU  be  submitted  to  the  1939  legislatures  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  by  committees  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  grant 
discretionary  powers  to  the  conservation  departments  or  to  an 
fnt^rstate^mmittee  established  by  a  compact,  ^^t^er  the  State 
lipartment  at  Washington  will  continue  Its  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  international  commission  on  those  lakes 
bordered  by  both  the  United  State?  and  Canada 

All  of  these  and  other  constructive  conservation  movements  in- 
itiated bv  the  Council  of  State  Governments  (or  by  any  other 
Senct  o/ individual,  for  that  matter)  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by 


an  organized  minority  among  the  commercial  fishermen,  and  unie" 
the  public  awakens  to  its  sense  of  duty  this  minority  will  win.  the 
present  methods  of  control  will  continue,  and  the  Nations  most 
Important  fresh-water  fisheries,  both  sport  and  commercial.  wlU 
follow  the  forests  of  the  North  Central  States,  which  were  so 
thoroughly  exploited  by  the  short-sighted  lumbermen  of  the  early 
days  A  public  united,  the  fisheries  stand:  divided  they  fiUl.  Save 
the  Great  Lakes  fisheries.  Mr.  Citizen;  they  belong  to  you. 


The  Keller  Analysis  of  the  Dies  Committee  Reports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24,  1939     j 


LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  CHARLES  LUNDQUIST 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  receiving  the  letter 
which  I  have  inserted  below  with  the  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  took  occasion  to  read  the  article  entitled  "Un- 
American  Activities"  in  the  Record,  by  Hon.  Kent  E.  Keller. 
on  February  3.  1939. 

I  note  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  statement  that  he 
says  the  report  by  Congressman  Dies  is  not  an  honest  re- 
port. He  then  goes  on  to  analyze  the  Dies  committee  hear- 
ings and  himself  makes  the  very  amazing  misstatement  to 
which  my  correspondent  in  the  following  letters  refers: 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Record  and  in  order 
that  judgment  may  be  passed  on  such  unfounded  statements 
as  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  ^vill  say  that  there 
is  no  finer  or  more  public-spirited  and  honest  woman  in  the 
country  than  the  writer  of  the  foUowing  letter,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  every  word  she  has 
written,  which  is  as  follows: 

S438  Eleventh  Atentje  SotrrH. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  18,  1939. 
Hon.  John  O.  Auexander. 

Representative  in  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Alexander  :  I  note  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  that  Representative  Kjeller.  of  Illinois,  made  a  talk  in  which 
he  grossly  misrepresented  the  Minnesota  people  who  testified  before 
the  Dies  committee  Investigating  un-American  activities  in  the 
United  States.  I  resent  some  of  the  things  he  said  very  much  and 
have  prepared  the  enclosed  statement  In  correction  of  them. 

I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Luwpquist. 

statement   bt    mrs.    charles    lundqttist 

The  Congressional  Record  of  February  3  contains  an  address 
made  by  the  Honorable  Kent  E.  Keller,  of  Illinois.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  purporting  to  be  a  statement  of  the  result  of  hla 
Investigation  of  the  methods  and  procedures  of  the  Dies  committee 
investigating  un-American  activities  in  this  country,  which  contain* 
a  paragraph  about  the  Minnesotans  who  testified  before  that  com- 
mittee that  is  wholly  erroneous. 

I  am  siuprlsed  that  Mr.  Keller  did  not  check  the  verity  of  hl« 
Information  which  could  have  been  done  by  consulting  with  any- 
one of  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  Congress  before  publication 
in  such  a  widely  distributed  doctunent  as  the  Record,  and  I  expect 
him  to  be  pleased  to  have  the  correction  of  his  mistake  read  into 
the  Record  when  he  realizes  that  the  source  of  his  Information 
was  at  fault. 

The  paragraph  in  Mr.  Keller's  address  to  which  I  refer  Is  con- 
tained In  the  Congressional  Record,  page  1107.  and  reads  as  follows: 

'Another  piece  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee was  in  relation  to  the  election  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Mr  Gehan.  one  of  the  Republican  campaign  managers,  came  to 
Mr  Dies  at  Detroit  and  secured  six  subpenas.  He  returned  to 
Minnesota,  gathered  up  six  stooges,  one  at  least  a  mental  defec- 
tive all  ardent  Republicans,  and  brought  them  to  Washington 
and  presented  their  remarkable  testimony,  which  he  had  written 
himself  for  them  on  the  train  from  Minnesota  to  Washington. 
One  of  these  statements  was  so  well  done  as  a  piece  of  political 
propaganda  that  It  was  published  as  a  campaign  document  and 
was  broadcast  against  Governor  Benson  In  the  campaign  as  the 
work  of  the  Dies  committee." 

None  of  this  statement  is  true.  j 

The  six  Minnesotans  who  testified  before  the  Dies  committee 
were  well  known  Parmer -Labor Ites.  none  of  us  ever  has  been  a 
"rtooge"  for  anyone,  Mr.  Gehan  made  no  effort  to  coach  anyone. 
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and    the   testimony   given   by   us   before   the   conunlttee   was   not 
published  until  after  the  campaign.  *,«  ^  ^fv,  t>,/. 

Ever  since  women  have  voted  I  have  been  Identified  ^th  the 
third-party  movement  In  Minnesota.  I  have  been  an  offlc^  m 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  In  the  Farmer-Labor  Afsoclation.  and  the 
Farmer-Labor  Women's  Federation  in  various  capacities.  For  lo 
years  preceding  this  last  campaign  I  was  chairman  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Women  s  Federation  and  directed  its  organization  through- 
out the  State.  , ..  _ 

During  the  last  campaign  I  worked  for  a  governor  from  another 
party  because  a  group  of  racketeers.  Including  known  Communists. 
had  invaded  our  party  and  were  looting  the  State,  whose  welfare 
I  place  above  any  party  in  my  regard.  Succeeding  events  which 
have  !?o  far  resulted  in  the  conviction  and  sentencing  of  four  State 
officials  and  the  indictment  of  seven  more  have  fully  Justified  our 
revolt  against  the  small  group  who  were  mismanaging  State 
affairs  in  Minnesota  under  the  guise  of  being  true  Parmer- 
Laborites. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lundquist. 

In  view  of  the  above  statement  one  wonders  as  to  the 
source  of  all  of  our  colleague's  information  and  the  objective 
sought  in  his  diatribe  based  on  such  misinformation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  24.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.     CHARLES    A.     PLUMLEY,     OP     VERMONT. 

MARCH  24.   1939 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  on  this  day,  Friday.  March  24,  1939,  at  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  Washington.  D.  C,  to  wit: 

It  may  be  true  as  suggested  yesterday  by  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ctommittee,  Represent- 
ative WHrrriNGTON,  of  Mississippi,  that  the  assertion  by  a  State  of 
a  determination  on  its  part  to  protect  and  preserve  its  rights  against 
invasion  and  xisurjjation  by  tho  Federal  Government,  iinder  the 
cover  of  an  alleged  flood-control  project,  in  order  to  develop 
hydroelectric  energy,  is  "hollow  bombast"  as  he  characterizes  it. 
That  may  be  so,  but  it  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  very  few 
rights  left  to  the  States  for  them  to  undertake  to  protect  or  to 
defend,  and  they  are  growing  fewer  day  by  day. 

It  is  also  a  rather  strange  situation  which  confronts  us,  when  a 
Representative  from  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi  characterizes 
the  pronouncement  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign 
State  to  attempt  to  protect  its  rights  and  its  property  as  "hollow 
bombast." 

In  his  -speech,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  his 
remarlcs  found  in  this  morning's  Rkcord,  the  gentleman  states  sev- 
eral legal  propositions,  and  so  far  as  he  goes  he  Is  substantially 
correct.  He  knows,  however,  that  the  contention  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  with  respect  to  aU  these  matters  and  things  involved  in 
the  flood-control  program  rests  squarely  upon  the  proposition,  a 
legal  one,  admitted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  be  correct,  and  if  it  were  not  so  admitted  it  nevertheless  Is  the 
law,  that  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  empowered  to 
develop  hydroelectric  energy  at  flood-control  projects  provided  for 
in  the  Flood  Contrpl  Act  of  1938,  and  that  further  legislation  at 
the  Congress  would*  be  required  to  authorize  such  development. 

This  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  as  the  law,  a.s  evidenced  by 
the  agreed  necessity  for  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  par- 
ticular statutes  for  the  construction  of  dams  at  which  hydroelectric 
energy  Is  developed  and  the  provision  therein  for  compensation  to 
States  for  tax  revenues  otherwise  lost  by  the  acquisition  of  their 
lands  for  such  projects. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  admits  the  correctness  of  this.  If  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly. Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  Information,  if  you  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  hearings  had  before  the  Joint  committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  relative  to  flood  con- 
trol, as  "of  date  of  February  6,  1939,  you  may  be  Interested  in  the 
fcjWewing  colloquy: 

"House  Chairman  Sherman.  Now,  with  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment being  allowed  to  go  into  another  project  outside  of  the  flood- 
eontrol  project.  Senator,  isn't  it  true  that  there  is  no  specific  au- 
thority In  either  of  ttie  statutes  passed  by  the  Federal  Government 
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relative  to  the  disposition  of  power 
constructed?  Isn't  it  true  there  '- 
those  bills? 

"Senator  Walsh.  None  at  all. 
"House  Chairman  Sherman.  Or 
"Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  make 
President  himself,  from  the  War 
I  have  it  from  the  Federal  Power 
sary  to  get  another  act  of  Congress 
can  be  inaugurated  in  connection  \ 

"Hotise  Chairman  Sherman.  'Thep 
that  once  we  give  the  Federal 
Congress  could  come  along  and 
provide  for  the  generation  of 
plants? 

"Senator  Walsh.  That  Is 
Someone  has  well  said,  in  substarice 
raised  by  Vermont  is  not  "a  tempest 
would  have  it  to  be,  but  that  it  in" 
far  the  States  are  going  to  permit 
the  bribery  of  the  wasteful,  wanton 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  a 
Neither  is  the  assertion  and   th< 
mont.  that  a  State  has  a  right  to 
people,  with  its  property,  and  with 
as  my  friend  Representative  Wi 

The  truth  is,  some  people  will,  oi 
handwriting  on  the  wall";  others 
certain  as  that  one   day  follows 
democracy  is  so  viciously  attacked 
authority,  and  even  right  here  v  ' 
either  choked  into  submission  or 
gargantuan  bureaucratic  robot,  the 
of  all  these  rights  and  powers  will  ' 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
vertlble,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
elected  and  that  16  Democratic 
skin  of  their  teeth"  and  are  holding 
the  plurality  of  under  1.000  votes, 
appear,  as  will  the  total  number 
very  largely  increased  at  the  next 
est  in  a  teapot":   and  if  it  be  '" 
most  of  it. 

But  enough  of  this.     Let's  talk 


stilted  m  that  legislation? 

it  clear.    I  have  it  from  the 

.^.^.tment,  the  Secretary  of  War— 

Ccinmission  that  It  wiU  be  neces- 

aefore  any  power  developments 

flood  control. 

it   is  true,   isn't   It,   Senator, 

exclusive  Jtirisdiction 

._  the  present  act  so  as  to 

and  the  buUdlng  of  power 


as 
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undoultedly  true." 

I,  to  the  effect  that  the  point 

in  a  teapot,"  as  the  President 

Involves  the  whole  question  of  how 

t|ieir  rights  to  be  invaded  under 

extravagant,  and  unjustiflable 

a  bribe. 

contention,  as  made  by  Ver- 

say  what  shall  be  done  to  its 

its  rights  "hollow  bombast," 

JTON  would  have  it. 

can,  neither  see  nor  read  "the 

rtiow  that  it  is  Just  as  true  and 

pother  that   in   a  world   where 

by  centralized  and  totalitarian 

where  sovereign  States  are   being 

I  trangled  and  robbed  by  a  vast 

J  accumulation  and  centralization 

1  lot  much  longer  be  tolerated  by 

Svidence  of  this  fact,  Incontro- 

Rcpublican  Congressmen  were 

jssmen  were  retvirned  by  "the 

their  seats  only  by  virtue  of 

which  plurality  will  entirely  dls- 

of  Republican  Congressmen  be. 

i  lection.    This  may  be  "a  temp- 

h^Uow  bombast,"  why,  make  the 
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THE  VERMO  TT  PLAN 


In  order  that  you  may  really 
Vermont  has  taken  with  respect  ti  i 
know  something  about  the  people  o: 
their  environments. 

"It  seems  Incredible,"  says  Dorotty 
em  world,  so  tormented  with  fear  i 
State  full  of  people  have  no  ground 
The  Vermonter  Is  so  used  to  the  mc  ral 
thing  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  (if 
this  lack  of  fear;   it  Is  the  marrov 
be  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything 
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cur 


everyb  ody 


"This  tradition  of  looking  the 
odds  of  it,  probably  saems  to  the 
tion  for  a  small,  poor,  rustic  State 
name,  no  political  pull  of  any  sort, 
the  eyes  of  the  outside  world. 
comes  from,  straight  down  from 
world  in  the  eye  and  made  the 
their  side  but  their  fearlessness 
against  property  rights,  they  held 
oppression  and  injustice,  though 
of  'legality'  and  'loyalty  to  the 

"Not   many   people   outside 
of  the  State's  early  life,  but 
are  fewer  people  in  the  whole  of 
falo.  which  is  not  at  all  huge  as 
there  are  a  good  many  men,  wome 
300,000.     There  is  hardly  one  of 
about  the  history  of  the   New 
great-grandfathers  stood  up 
state  for  their  naked  human  r 

"I  know  you  are  vague  on  this 
it  as  a  lesson  one  day  in  high 
it.  compressed  to  a  brevity  which 
After  the  end  of  the  Piench  and 
ground  for  American  settlers,  and 
in    from    New    Hampshire    and    "" 
through  the  terribly  wearing  toil 
land,   drained   swamps,   built   hot 
poverty,  danger,  health-breaking 
of  homes.    They  had  learned  to 
undramatically,   steadfastly 
atKiut  it,  burying  our  love  in 
siders  that  it  Is  not  there.    V 
late  Celts  but  hermetically  sealec 
love  for  their  homes,  and  they 
to  die  for  it. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  and 
handful  of  Ignora-t  men  did 
earned;  and  we,  their  descendant) 
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generated  by  the  dams,  when 
no  power  explicitly  given  in 


understand  the  position  which 

flood  control  you  will  have  to 

Vermont,  their  antecedents  and 


Canfleld  Fisher,  "in  our  mcd- 

about  its  safety,  that  a  whole 

for  apprehension;  but  it  is  true. 

freedom  of  not  dreading  any- 

it.     It  is  the  breath  he  draws. 

of  his  bones.    Why  should  he 


'rorld  m  the  eye  and  asking  no 
of  you  a  rather  curious  tradl- 
with  hardly  a  millionaire  to  its 
and  nothing  to  distinguish  it  in 
all  Vermonters  know  where  It 
forefathers  who  did  look  the 
woild  back  down.    With  nothing  on 
4nd  a  sense  of  human  rights  as 
stoutly  and  successfuly  against 
( Lressed  up  in  all  the  fine  names 
orj  ;anlzation  of  society.' 
Veitnont  know  the   dramatic  story 
inside  the  State  does.    There 
ermont  than  in  the  city  of  Btif- 
ities  go  now.     Bu;  even  at  that. 
.  and  children  in  the  State — over 
his  number  who  does  not  know 
I  ampshire  Grants,  and  how  our 
agaifist  all  the  then  existing  British 
:s.  and  won  the  flght. 
point,  though  you  probably  had 
schiol;  so  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of 
Dught  not  to  bore  you  too  much. 
Indian  War  Vermont  was  safe 
the  bolder  spirits  began  to  come 
Cbnnecticut.      They    settled,    went 
>1  pioneers,  felled  trees,  reclaimed 
es   and   mills,   braved   isolation, 
l^bor.  and  made  Vermont  a  region 
it  as  we  love  it  now.  silently, 
detecting  any  florid,   high-flown   talk 
hearts,  and  pretending  to  out- 
are  not  sentimental,  articu- 
Yankees.    But  they  live  on  this 
shown  themselves  quite  ready 


ou- 

ermc  nters 


hi  ve 


complicated  story  short,  the  rough 

continue  to  hold  the  land  they  had 

are  living  on  it  now.    They  did 
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more.  For  14  years  after  that  those  men,  our  great-grandfathers, 
ruled  Vermont,  free  of  any  sovereignty,  an  Independent  republic  on 
the  continent  of  North  America.  You  never  heard  that  quaint  and 
colorful  fact  about  our  little  State,  did  you?  Yes;  for  14  years 
they  stood  straight  and  strong  on  their  own  feet,  owing  allegiance 
to  nothing  m  creation  but  their  consciences.  They  stood  steady 
in  a  whirling,  shifting  world,  and  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  to  stand  steady  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

"Down  to  this  day.  down  to  the  last  comer  of  our  green,  wooded, 
mountain-bedecked  State,  we  all  stand  steadier  because  of  that 
memory  back  of  us.  E\ery  foot  of  the  land  on  which  we  live  was 
held  for  us  by  the  courage,  almost  absurd  in  its  simple-heartedness, 
of  our  tall.  lean,  ironic  grandfathers,  and  by  their  candid  faith 
in  the  inherent  strength  of  a  just  cause.  They  risked  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  on  their  faith  in  this  principle:  That  those 
who  work  and  create  have  certain  sacred  rights,  no  matter  what 
laws  may  be.  more  than  those  who  do  nothing.  With  that  prin- 
ciple as  our  mam  inheritance,  we  Vermonters  can  cock  our  feet  up 
on  the  railing  of  the  porch  and,  with  a  tranquil  heart,  read  the 
news  of  the  modern  world  and  the  frightened  guessing  of  other 
folks  at  what  is  coming  next." 

So  the  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
coming  up  tnto  Vermont  to  take  by  right  of  its  might  our  land, 
and  without  our  consent,  did  not  meet  anything  like  a  welcome^ 
However,  let  me  make  it  plain,  and  right  here,  that  Vermont  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  has  offered  its  consent  for  the  construction  of 
the  much-discussed  dam  at  Union  Village.  That  consent  was  off ered 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  was  o^^iP^d  In  a  verbal  contract 
and  in  a  written  agreement,  tentative,  submitted  by  the  War  De- 
partment engineers,  which  was  approved  by  the  State  of  Vermont 
but  not  approved  by  the  Federal  powers  that  be.  „».„^. 

I  am  informed— and  correctly,  I  believe— that  Vermont  stands 
ready  to  cede  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Government  over  such 
lands  as  may  be  necessarily  required  to  carry  out  the  so-called 
Union  Village  Dam  project  as  the  same  was  outlined  and  defined  in 
the  tentative  agreement  submitted  by  the  Army  engineers,  to  which 
I  have  above  referred.  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  our  attitude  toward  our  sister  States.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  we  joined  with  them  In  the  contracts  originally  made 
and  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  those  several  Slates  involved 
Which  are  affected  by  the  flood-control  proposals  for  New  England. 
Let  me  reassert,  as  our  Governor  has  said:  "Vermont  has  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  neighborly  to  its  sister  States  to  the  south,  and 
will  cooperate  with  those  States  and  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
secure  all  possible  flood  control  for  those  States,  insofar  as  It  reason- 

&blv  C8n 

"Vermont  cannot,  and  will  not.  give  blank  consent  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  dams  wherever  it  chooses,  and  when  it 
chooses  and  as  It  chooses  in  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  consented 
to  the  unlimited  acqu  sition  of  otir  resources  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "    And.  may  I  add.  that  it  will  not  do  so. 

The  people  of  Vermont,  speaking  through  their  chief  executive, 
have  tfied  to  make  it  plain  that  their  position  as  a  sovereign 
State  and  as  one  of  the  Union,  Is  that  It  proposed  to  retain  and 
to  defend  against  all  comers  those  rights  which  were  reserved  to 
the  States,  namely,  those  not  speciflcaUy  granted  to  the  Federal 

^^A^H^nfard,  Conn.,  the  other  night,  when  Interrogated  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  regard  to  flood 
control.  Governor  Aiken  took  occasion  to  say:       ^     ^  ^        ,     ^  k« 

That  "the  location  of  such  dams  should  not  be  determined  by 
Army  engineers  alone,  but  in  cooperation  with  the  States  whose 
people  such  dams  affect  in  the  following  ways: 

"(1)   Direct  tax  loss  on  farms  which  are  flooded. 

"(2)   Indirect  tax  loss  through  decreased  appraisal  value  of  ad- 

•va^^  Ruination  of  residential  or  recreational  development  of 
land  within  smelling  distance  of  storage  reservoirs,  which  often 
involve    a   million-dollar   Investment   and   bear   on   the    economic 

'"^Sat'-tSl  %^?lt  Sm^'rmnent  is  iU-advlsedly  trying  to  exploit 
flood-control  dams  as  power  sources  for  its  own  selfish  purposes. 

which,  If  achieved  would:  ».        .   *^„  „„„ih 

"(1)  Involve  a  wasteful  building  of  dams  when  a  few  would 
sufllce  to  adequately  control  rivers. 

"(2)  Be  economically  destructive  to  a  State  that  has  only  a 
limited  number  of  storage  sites.  „„„ih 

"(3)  Cheat  the  State  of  flood  mstirance,  as  the  State  would 
lack  the  authority  to  regulate  the  amount  of  free  storage  main- 
tained back  of  the  dams  to  check  flood  waters.  „  w   «* 

"(4)  Cause  serious  erosion  damage,  because  dams  are  not  buut 
with  orlmarv  intent  to  prevent  floods." 

He  critici2«d  dams  proposed  by  Army  engineers  as  affording  no 
protection  whatever  to  the  people  of  Vermont,  because  they  are 
nearty  all  dose  to  the  mouths  of  the  larger  tributaries  emptymg 
into  the  Connecticut  River."  ,     ...^    «t    ♦ 

"Ninetv-flve  percent  of  the  September  flood  damage  in  the  West 
River  Basin  "  he  added,  "was  above  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam 
and  would  not  have  been  prevented  in  any  way  had  that  dam  been 

in  existence.  .    ^    ,         «    »w«   •o.^^^r 

"If    flood   protection   had    been    the   real    desire    of    the   Federal 

Government    there   would   now  be   dams  nearlng   completion   on 

tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  in  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and 

Mas-achusetts.  -  ,  „ .  ^  .    -  _ 

•God  did  not  create  the  hills  and  streams  of  New  England  for 
the  eru-ichment  of  the  power  companies." 


May  I  add  on  my  own  responsibility  that  God  did  not  create  the 
natural  resources  belonging  to  the  States  in  order  to  permit  tbe 
Federal  Government  to  go  Into  business  In  competition  with  them, 
with  their  municipalities  or  their  citizens,  in  furnishing  a  supply 
of  sufficient  power  under  proper  State  and  municipal  regulation  aa 
to  rates  and  service  for  the  people  of  the  SUte.  and  those  con- 
tiguous thereto,  and  for  that  larger  area  which  they  serve. 

We  know  that  without  cur  consent  the  Federal  Government 
under  existing  laws  cannot  take  our  land  or  resources  for  power- 
development  purposes.  This  Is  the  weU-establlshcd  law  of  the 
land  This  contention  Is  now  assented  to  and  acknowledged  by  the 
War  Department,  or  so  I  am  advised.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
sovereign  States  by  their  lawfully  constituted  Representatives  m 
Congress  would  by  the  enactment  of  any  proposed  statute  modify 
or  amend,  or  extend  the  present  law  restricting  the  right*  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  these  reserved  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  States,  deprived  of  which  they  will  become 
nothing  but  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  a  vast  Gargantuan,  totalitarian 
state.  The  time  has  not  come,  as  yet,  when  our  Chief  Executive  of 
these  United  States  can  issue  an  order  and  command  the  States 
to  obey  because  he  says.  "L'etat  c'est  mol?" 

We  have  a  State  planning  board,  created  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  examining  that 
section  of  the  Connecticut  River  drainage  basin,  which  lies  in 
Vermont,  and  the  development  of  information  as  to  possible  flood- 
control  reservoir  sites  on  tributary  streams,  and  their  feasibility  for 
inclusion  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  control  of  floods  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  ^     w     .     * 

The  legislature  charged  this  planning  board  with  the  instruc- 
tion that  the  Investigation  should  be  made  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  character  and  location  of  reser%'oir  sites  should  be  to 
order  to  be  most  beneflclal  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  planning  board,  so  created,  has  made  a  preliminary  report, 
from  which  I  quote,  as  follows:  ^     ^     .      »*.     ,^^ 

"In  11  years  there  have  been  three  major  floods  to  the  Con- 
necticut  Valley,   each   following   a    different   pattern,    and    future 

floods  may  follow  still  different  ones."  

We  Vermonters  insist  that  we  know.  We  do  not  theorize;  we 
have  seen  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  combine  flood  control 
and  power  development  in  a  dam  We  have  seen  the  accentuation 
ol  devastation  caused  by  that  kind  of  a  combination.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  shown  again     It  cannot  be  done.  »      ^     ^        *^i 

We  have  at  least  two  and  perhaps  thrte  bona  flde  flood -contTM 
dams  The  rivers  flow  uninterrtiptedly  along  their  cnannels  through 
the  area  to  be  protected  by  the  flood-conuol  dam  until  there  ii 
a  flood  warning,  then  the  floodgates  are  closed,  the  water  is  im- 
pounded, the  people  and  property  below  the  dam  are  protected  and 
saved.    That  Is  flood  control  100  percent.  ..w„„„^» 

A  pcwer  dam  Is  a  menace  as  a  flood-control  dam.  Menace 
is  riiTht  and  no  excuse  need  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"memice."  Full  of  water,  setting  back  for  mUes  the  pond  offers 
no  protection  whatever.  Moreover,  the  pond  Itself  is  rapluly  and 
perpetually  being  filled  with  silt  which  limits  the  impounding 
capacity  of  the  dam  itself.    This  is  not  theory. 

No  gentlemen;  the  two  theories  mix  as  do  water  and  oil  when  « 
comes  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  proposition.  You  are 
either  for  flood  control  or  you  are  for  power  development  and  the 
answer  Is  found  In  the  position  you  take  relative  to  the  kind  of  a 
dam  to  be  constructed.  Assuming  you  are  rational  human  beings, 
you  cannot  be  for  both  If  you  are  for  either.  „^ki»«,    trvin* 

The  State  planning  board  has  been  studying  the  problem,  trying 
to  determine  whether  a  system  of  smaller  dams  up  on  the  tnbutaij 
streams  would  not  afford  protection  to  Vermont  lives  and  property, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  reducing  the  flood  heights  of  these  Ver- 
mont streams,  measurably  assist  in  the  control  of  the  main  stteam. 
In  the  prel'anlnary  report  of  the  State  planning  beard  the  foUow- 

Ing  statements  are  made:  

"There  is  porsiblUty  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  locatlonof 
reservoir  sites  that  would  be  most  beneflclal  to  Vermont  In  a  nood- 
control  development  program.  It  has  been  argued  that  despite  any 
other  considerations,  dams  located  to  protect  St.  Jchnsbur>',  Spring- 
field Bellows  Falls,  and  Brattleboro  would  fulflU  that  requirement. 
"But  in  approaching  the  problem  of  finding  flood-control  reservoir 
sites  most  beneflclal  to  the  State,  it  seemed  that  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  whole  situation  of  the  State,  its  future 
as  well  as  its  present  development,  should  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion if  this  requirement  was  fully  to  be  met.  For.  since  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  dams  are  to  be  permanent.  It  may  be  anticipated 
that  their  effects  on  development  in  the  area  wiU  also  be  perma- 
nent: so  it  seems  axiomatic  that  the  greatest  benefit  woiUd  accrue 
to  the  State  under  a  program  which  took  the  least  toU  of  other 

"Of  the  four  reservoir  sites  in  the  preliminary  plan  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  two  are  located  near  the  mouths  of 
streams  tributary  to  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  such  location 
would  give  flood  protection  to  the  main  river  and  little  or  none 
to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  valleys.  Yet.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  not  Interfere  with  travel;  they  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  recreational  development;  they  would  not  be  de- 
structive to  the  scenic  character  of  the  valley  or  the  region;  and. 
If  operated  for  the  single  purpose  of  flood  control.  It  Is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  adversely  affect  possible  futxire  develop- 
ment of  the  region.  ^        .  ..  ^ 

"In  these  respects  these  two  sites  are  almost  unique  among  tne 
sites  recommended  for  the  larger  reservoirs  in  Vermont         ^  ,  .  - 

•The  search  for  reservoir  sites  that  would  be  most  beneflclal  to 
the   State   turned,   therefore,   to   the   tributaries   of   the   Vermont 
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rivers  which  are  themselves  tributary  to  the  Connecticut  This 
to  but  an  application  to  oiir  rivers  tributary  to  the  Connecticut  ol 
the  underlying  theory  In  the  plan  for  control  of  the  Connecticut 
itself— namely   dams  on  the  tributaries  to  control  the  mam  stream. 

"In  some  of  the  basins  of  Vermont  rivers,  tributary  to  the  Con- 
necticut it  has  been  possible  to  And  feasible  sites  for  flood-control 
reservoire  with  combined  capacity  sufBclent  to  control  the  whole 
trJbutary  basin.  Not  all  the  basins  are  siisceptlble  of  such  devel- 
opment without  resort  to  use  of  sites  on  the  principal  streams. 

"As  a  generalization.  It  Is  true  of  these  smaUer  reservoirs  on  the 
tributaries  that  no  first-class  agricultural  land  would  be  required 
for  them  Their  development  would  require  the  abandonment  of 
few  if  any,  farmsteads.  They  are  away  from  the  principal  travel 
ways  particularly  from  those  used  by  recreational  travelers.  They 
would  be  efltective  to  protect  roads  and  other  property  In  the  basin. 
Those  that  have  possibility  for  conservation  storage.  In  addition  to 
flood-control  storage,  would  benefit  Vermont  streams,  as  well  as  the 
Connecticut,  by  Increasing  the  flow  In  low-water  periods.  Finally, 
the  serious  objections  to  the  larger  reservoirs  would  not  be  raised 

against  them. 

•The  feasibility  of  constructing  dams  for  flood-control  reservoirs 
on  these  subtrlbutarles  may  be  denied  by  those  who  note  that  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  development  in  a  basin  exceeds  the  estimate 
for  the  larger  reservoirs  in  that  basin.  It  Is  true,  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  Uble.  that  the  estimated  development  cost  for  the 
larger  number  of  small  reservoirs  exceeds  the  estimated  cost  for 
the  smaUer  nximber  of  large  reservoirs.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  have  never  been  Included  in  the  estimates  so  far  pre- 
pared for  the  larger  reservoirs  any  sums  as  liquidating  damages 
for  the  permanent  losses  to  agriculture  In  the  r^lon  above  each 
dam,  and  to  the  recreational  Industry,  locally  and  State-wide, 
that  would  result  from  the  construction  of  all  the  proposed  larger 
reeervoirs.  ^     ,       ^  ,^ 

"In  the  investigation  of  the  Connecticut  drainage  basin  field 
surveys  of  possible  sites  were  started  November  1937.  This  work 
was  discontinued  June  30.  1938,  when  the  flood-control  Uw  of  1938 

l3€^C&IT16    effect.  IVC 

"The  surveys  were  designed  to  supply  Informatlcm  on  sites  which 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
topographic  maps.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  surveys  were 
each  confined  to  a  smiOl  area  immediately  arovmd  the  tentative 
location  for  a  dam.  The  field  work  consisted  of  obtaining  a  profile 
along  the  center  line  of  the  proposed  dam.  Sections  at  critical 
points  along  the  center  line,  and  some  additional  topography  to 
provide  data  for  preliminary  designs  and  cost  estimates.  Plowage 
line  and  date  for  determining  quantlUes  of  storage  were  obtelned 
from  the  topogrophic  maps. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  no  survey  was  sufllclently  exten- 
sive to  provide  data  for  final  plans  and  estimates,  and  that  no 
examination  of  subsoil  conditions  was  made  at  any  site.  The 
limitation  on  funds  forbade  either  procedure. 

"The  estimates  of  cost  are  preliminary  only,  and  are  made 
without  knowledge  of  foundation  conditions,  except  as  those  con- 
ditions might  be  Judged  from  visual  examination  of  the  site. 
But  It  Is  believed  that  the  estimates  are  sufficiently  Uberal  to 
cover  normal  difficulties  of  construction  that  may  be  encountered. 

"Field  surveys  were  made  at  29  sites.  Eighteen  sites  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  pages.  Two  sites  need  further  Investi- 
gation and  study  before  definite  recommendations  can  be  made. 
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Maidstone   Town. 

1 

"The  flood  in  the  West  River  Valley  which  followed  the  hurricane 
of  September  21.  1938.  presented  additional  evidence  of  the  need 
of  control  reservoirs  on  the  smaller  tributaries. 

"Kxamlnations  and  surveys  on  other  tributaries  of  the  West  River 
•hould  be  made  when  funds  are  available  for  that  work. 

"In  the  two  reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army,  for  control  of  the  Connecticut  River,  reservoirs  at  23  sites 
and  at  3  alternate  sites  have  been  recomn»ended  for  construction 
In  Vermont.  Twelve  sites  of  this  number  have  been  Investigated 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  Vermont.  The  latest  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  contains  13 
recommended  sites  and  3  alternate  sites  In  this  SUte.  Eight  of 
the  recommended  sites  have  been  investigated. 

'"nie  recommended  reeervoirs  at  Bast  Haven.  Lyndon  Center  (new 
location) .  Harveys  Lake.  South  Branch  ol  Waits  River.  North  Spring- 
field, and  the  alternates  at  Centerville.  Ludlow,  and  Perklmviile 
have  not  been  investigated." 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  It  is  a  fact  that  at  present  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  towns  in  Vermont  have  an  annual  income 


of  over  $1,000,000  from  taxation  of  hydroelectric  energy,  and  the 
reservoirs  powerhouse,  and  transn  ission  lines  by  which  it  is  gen- 
erated and  transported:  that  we  have  there  undeveloped  locations 
within  the  State  where  electricity  might  be  generated  profitably 
and  without  serious  damage  to  other  lines  of  development  is  also 

acknowledged.  .      ,      ^  ,..       4.       , 

If  these  sites  are  developed  with  bubUc  ftuids,  we  would  not  only 
lose  a  huge  amount  of  taxable  prbperty  from  our  grand  Ust,  but 
under  our  present   Uw.   would   incur   an   annual  tax   bill   of   large 

proportions.  ,,....,        „j.  ^      * 

We  wish  to  remain  on  good  ten  as  with  our  neighboring  States, 
but  the  water  power  of  Vermont  la  our  heritage,  a  natural  resource 
bestowed  upon  us.  even  as  otheij  States  have  their  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  it  should  not  be  suitendered. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say,  parap^asing  the  statement  made  by 
the  Honorable  R.  E.  Flanders,  chalrlnan  of  the  Flood  Compact  Com- 
mittee, that  Vermont  is  cognizant  of  the  damage  done  to  sister 
States  by  the  drainage  from  her  slopes,  and  is  desiroiis  of  rendering 
all  possible  assistance  in  reducing  the  damage  to  the  dwellers  In 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  amd  Connecticut. 

The  compacts  as  they  were  draw^  provided  for  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  the  only  Stetes  involved,  a^d  there  was  no  intention  of  or 
endeavor  to  encroach  on  existing  i  Federal  rights,  powers,  or  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Jthe  State  of  Vermont  are  deter- 
mined to  protect,  defend,  and  retail  aU  or  any  powers  which  It  now 
possesses. 

In  particular  the  State  Is  determined  that  no  action  of  Its  own 
shall  dimmish  the  existing  rightelof  its  ciUzens  to  say  what  shall 
be  done  with  its  own  valleys.  It  does  not  propose  to  surrender 
existing  rights  to  its  sister  Stetes,  who  do  not  ask  it.  or  to  private 
power  companies,  or  to  the  Federjl  Government. 


Did  the  Communist  Party  Originate  the  C.  I.  O. 
Proposal  f  3r  Unity? 
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STATEMENT   BY 


in  the  Record.  I  include  the 


JOHN   p.   PREY 


Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  unc  er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 


following  statement  made  by 


John  P.  Prey,  president  of  thd  Metal  Trades  Department  <rf 
the  American  Federation  of  lAbor: 

When  representatives  of  the  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgarizations  met  President  Roosevelt 
on  March  7,  1939.  In  response  to  his  invitation.  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis 
used  the  White  House  as  a  soimding  board  to  broadcast  his  pro- 
posals for  a  united  trade-union  movement.  The  substence  of  these 
proposals  were  that  a  convention  should  be  held  in  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  tte  Railway  Brotherhoods,  and  the 
Congress  of  Indusrlal  Organizations  would  participate,  and  Join 
in  organizing  a  national  labor  federation  which  would  include  the 
three  groups.  1 

In  part  the  C.  I.  O.  pJrc^xisals  read — 

"Not  later  than  Jime  1.  1939, 1  there  shall  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  hall  owned  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  convention  of  representatives  of  coopera- 
tion (a)  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  (b)  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  and  (i)  the  four  brotherhoods  in  the 
railroad  transportation  field,  heoetofore  independent 

"This  convention  Is  to  organize  and  dedicate  the  American  Con- 
gress of  Labor,  designed  to  supirsede  and  embrace  the  member- 
ship of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  f .  of  L..  and  to  Include  the  mem- 
bership of  the  before- mentioned  railroad  organizations.  The  con- 
vention wUl  outline  its  objectives,  adopt  a  constitution,  and  elect 
ofBcers  for  a  term  of  1  year."         I 

The  C.  I.  O.  iwoposals  were  rscelved  by  the  uninformed  as  an 
original  proposition  coming  from  Mr.  Lewis,  while  those  who  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Commimlst  Party's  efforts  to  infiltrate  the 
American  labor  movement  so  ti  at  they  could  advance  their  un- 
American  purposes,  and  secure  directive  control  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, were  aware  that  these  pr<  p>osals  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Ctmmiunist  Party  in  the  United  I  States  for  some  time. 

The  evidence  In  the  record  is  conclusive.  The  New  York  Dally 
Worker,  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  in  its  issue  of 
Jtily  3,  1937,  on  page  6.  reprod  aced  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
plenum  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Conununist  Party.  June 
17-20,  1937.    Prom  this  we  quote 

"We  must'  never  cease  to  demand  the  xmlflcatlon  of  the  trade- 
union  movement.  In  line  with  t  lis  policy,  the  party  has  raised  the 
qxiestion  of  the  convocation  of  a  trade-union  unity  congress  cf  the 
unions  of  the  C.  I.  C.  A.  F.  of  I.,  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  other 
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unaffiliated  unions.  Let  all  those  who  stand  for  tmlty  and  soli- 
darity come  to  such  a  congress.  As  for  those  who  refuse  to  come. 
they  "would  by  this  very  action  place  themselves  outside  the  move- 
ment." „ 

In  the  New  York  Dallv  Worker  for  October  20.  1937.  on  page  3. 
is  published  an  article  by  William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  under  the  caption  "Regarding  Trade-Union  Unity." 

From  this  article  the  following  quotation  is  taken: 

"Provision  might  be  made  for  the  holding  of  a  special  broad 
representative  trade-union  unity  convention,  to  which  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  other  independents  should  be  invited.  In 
fact,  the  brotherhoods  might  well  be  drawn  into  the  unity  negotia- 
tions from  the  outset.  This  convention  could  complete  the  unifica- 
tion process  by  the  adoption  of  necessary  constitutional  provisions, 
elections  of  ofBcers.  etc." 

It  is  evident  that  the  substance  of  the  proposals  for  unity  sui>- 
mitted  by  the  C.  I.  O.  at  the  White  House  conference,  and  those 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
Btetes  2  years  ago  are  Identical. 

In  the  C.  I.  O.  News  for  March  13.  1939.  a  cartoon  on  page  4 
used  the  three  musketeers  as  a  medium.  In  heroic  poise  and  cross 
swords  they  stand,  one  labeled  "A.  P.  of  L."  one  "Railroad  Brother- 
hoods," and  the  other  "C.  I.  O."  Underneath  the  three  are  the 
words  "all  for  one.  one  for  all." 

The  use  of  these  particular  words  carry  with  them  an  intwest- 
ing  value  for  the  statement  "all  for  one.  one  for  all"  Is  one  of  the 
Communists-  slogans.  It  is  the  stetement  made  by  members  ^ 
the  Commtmlst  Party  and  feUow  travelers  when  they  addressed 
trade -union  or  other  meetings  by  which  they  Identify  themselves 

to  each  other.  ^  ^  w     *w     ^   r   r^   i,»« 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  presented  by  the  C.  I.  o_  nas 
been  the  Infiltration  of  communism.  Communist  policy,  and  Com- 
munist tactics  and  the  control  secured  in  many  local  unions  and 
national  organization  affiliated  with  the  CIO.        ^      .    _      ,  - 

It  will  not  make  the  problem  of  imity  between  the  A.  F.  or  L.. 
and  the  CIO  easier  to  solve  when  it  is  understood  that  the  first 
proposals  for  unity  advanced  by  the  C.  I.  O.  were  Identical  to 
those  prepared  by  the  Communist  Party,  with  Moecows  approval, 
a  years  ago. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North 
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water  shortage,  even  if  such  a  period  occurs  only  once  every 
20  or  30  years  does  call  for  action  on  our  part. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  is  fed  by  a  number  cf  minor 
tributaries,  the  most  important  of  which  in  North  Dakota  is 
the  Sheyenne  River.  Although  these  streams  do  contribute 
to  the  flow  of  the  Red  River,  data  on  precipitation  and  run- 
off show  that  these  tributaries  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fur- 
nish an  insured  flow  of  water  to  the  Red  River  that  wiil  meet 
the  demands  of  these  500.000  citizens.  There  can  be  only  one 
solution.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply from  the  Missouri  River  by  the  proposed  diversion  of 
about  600  second-feet  annually  from  this  river  to  the  James 
and  Sheyenne  Rivers.  When  one  considers  the  wide.spread 
extent  of  this  critical  water  shortage  in  the  States  of  South 
Etekota,  North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  Government  would  close  its  eyes  to  a  situation  that 
demands  immediate  relief. 


HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24.  1939 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  has  been  called  the  bread  basket 
of  this  country.  For  many  years  the  fertile  soil  left  by  the 
once  great  body  of  water,  former  Lake  Agassiz,  gave  every 
indication  that  the  territory  had  been  named  correctly.  In 
the  early  seventies  large  agricultural  enterprises,  called  bo- 
nanza farms,  proved  most  successful.  Their  chief  purpose 
was  to  demonstrate  on  a  spectacular  scale  the  potential 
wealth  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  And  succeed  they  did. 
Those  were  the  days  of  plentiful  rain.  The  streams  and 
rivers  were  alive,  and  so  thousands  of  sturdy  immigrants 
came  to  this  valley  in  the  hope  of  providing  amply  for  their 
families  They  worked  diligently  and  hard,  and  out  of  theu: 
struggles  emerged  large  cities— Fargo.  Grand  Forks,  Moor- 
head  Wahpeton.  Detroit  Lakes,  and  others.  Today  the  popu- 
lation of  that  vaUey  is  nearly  500.000,  about  equally  divided 
between  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  longer  are  the  rivers  in  this  valley 
"alive."  There  are  many  months  of  every  year  when  the 
flow  of  the  Red  River  is  practically  zero.  The  continuation 
of  the  drought  of  the  past  few  years  has  reduced  the  flow  in 
these  streams  to  such  a  degree  where  for  long  periods  the 
use  of  water  had  to  be  restricted  in  most  of  the  cities  in  this 
valley  and  only  through  the  most  rigidly  prosecuted  emer- 
gency measures  was  sufficient  water  made  available  for  ordi- 
nary household  use.  For  a  number  of  years  the  stream  flow 
was  simply  sewage,  the  water  being  reused  several  times  be- 
fore reaching  the  lower  cities  of  the  valley.  Technicians  have 
termed  the  water  supply  in  this  area  as  probably  the  most 
imsatisfactory  supply  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  realized,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  drought  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.    But  a  period  of  7  to  10  years  of  critical 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24.  1939 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  HON.  HENR"5*  A    WALLACE 
AND  HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
exchange  of  letters  between  Secretary  Wallace  and  myself 
with  reference  to  the  importations  of  pears  from  Argentina: 

FEBauAST  21.  1939. 
Hon.  Hekrt  a.  Waixaci. 

Secretcry  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Me.  SBCKirrAHT:   I  am  In  receipt  of  an  article  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Oregon-Washlngton-Callfomla  Pear  Bureau  with  re- 
gard to  shipments  of  Argentine  pears  to  this  country.     I  beg  to 
quote  a  part  of  this  release: 

"The  Argentine  Williams  In  today's  sale  were  generally  of  quality 
that  ranged  from  fair  to  ordinary,  and  many  of  these  pears  were. 
quite  mean.     They  had  evidently  been  picked  very  Immature  and 
most  of  them  were  a  dark,  unsightly  green.     There  was  considerable 
bruising,  which  had  developed  into  discoloration." 
I  also  quote  the  following  from  the  release:  I 

"There  was  much  crippled  stock  and  considerable  russettlng  In 
some  invoices.     The  pack  on  most  boxes  was  satisfactory,  althougli 
there  was  quite  a  little  irregularity  in  pack  as  well  as  quality." 
The  concluding  sentence   of  the  release  reads  as  follows: 
"However,  jjear  values  as  low  as  these  are  bound  to  have  a  down- 
ward pull  on  those  pear  values  already  esubllshed." 

I  wish  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  last  sentence, 
quoted  above,  with  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  market  that  such 
pear  values  as  these  tire  bound  to  have.  The  pear  growers  on  tlie 
Pacific  coast  have  spent  many  years  in  developing  this  great  indus- 
try They  have  at  all  times  sUlven  to  place  on  the  market  an 
excellent  grade  of  fruit  packed  according  to  or  better  than  United 
States  grade  requiremenU.  Such  competition  as  Is  offered  by 
present  imports  from  the  Argentine  constitute  a  serious  menace. 
For  instance,  if  you  will  ascertain  the  cost  of  shipping  a  itox  of 
pears  from  ♦he  Pacific  coast  to  New  York  as  compared  to  the  cost 
of  'hipping  a  box  of  pears  from  the  Argentine  to  New  York  you 
win  then  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  Is  causing  us  so  much  concern. 
Incidentally.  If  you  should  make  this  comparison,  I  should  be 
interested  In  knowing  the  actual  figures. 

The  pear  growers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  In  California, 
now  pay  the  highest  wages  to  agricultural  labor  that  are  paid  m 
the  United  SUtes.  In  other  words,  protection  for  the  pear  grower* 
also  means  protection  for  the  men  who  are  working  for  the  pear 
growers.  ,  ^ 

I  also  wish  to  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Argentine 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  purchases  from  *,he 
United  States.  I  have  Just  read  an  Associated  Press  item,  dated 
February  15.  1939.  which  quotes  Pedro  Groppo,  Minister  of  Finance. 

as  follows:  ^  ^        ^       m 

"Groppo  declared  that  United  SUtes  Imports  must  be  reduced 

to  the  level  of  3  or  4  years  ago  because  the  Unports  far  overbalanced 

United  SUtes  purchases  of  Argentine  goods." 

I  undersUnd  a  reduction  of  imports  to  previous  levels  would 

mean  a  cut  ol  40  percent  from  1938  figures,  or  about  »31.000.000. 


I 
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.^-The  announcement  of  Minister  Groppo  was  published  as  a  half- 
page  advertisement  In  the  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  impli- 
cation was  relt  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  get  more 
Of  the  business  that  formerly  was  given  to  the  United  States. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this  subject  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely  yoxirs.  .  »    . 

J.  Z.  AifDBasoN. 

DXPARTKCNT  OF  ACRlCTJLTtna. 

Washingtcm.  March   18,  1939. 

Hon.  John  Z.  Am>EasoN. 

House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Dka«  Mb.  Andekson:  Tbta  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Pebniary  21. 
1939    relative  to  imports  of  Argentina  pears  into  this  country. 

Imports  of  fresh  pears  from  Argentina  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  115  carloads  in  1937.  or  slightly 
over  1  percent  of  the  total  carlot  receipts  of  pears  in  66  United 
Btotes  cities.  In  the  same  year  Imports  of  fresh  pears  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  arriving  in  New  York  City  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  92  carloads,  or  only  about  3  percent  of  the  total  carlot 
receipts  of  pears  in  that  city.  Inasmuch  as  pears  Imported  from 
the  Argentine  are  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  year  at  a  time  when  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  our  crop  Is  marketed.  It  appears  that  competition  created  by  our 
imports  of  Argentina  pears  with  the  pear  industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  relatively  unimportant. 

It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  pears  from  the  Argentine  may 
constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  the  sales  on  the  New  York 
auction  market  on  particular  days  during  the  months  In  which 
they  are  imported  so  as  to  compete  directly  with  the  longer-keeping 
varieties  of  Pacific  coast  fall  and  winter  pears.  Sales  of  the  Inferior 
quality  Argentina  pears  referred  to  In  your  letter  no  doubt  are 
detrimental  to  the  public  acceptance  of  all  pears,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  preventing  such  pears 
from  entering  the  United  States  so  long  as  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  the  specifications  of  local 
health  regulations. 

With  reference  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  shipping  a  box 
of  pears  from  the  Argentine  to  New  York  City,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  a  box  of  pears  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New  York 
City,  the  following  figures  have  been  ascertained: 


Argentina 

Per  box 
of  pears 

Pacific  coast 

Per  box 
of  pears 

Fffight  from   Rio  Negro  Valley  to 

Buenos  Aires. 
Ocean  frcipht  to  Buenos  Aire«  to  New 

York  Cit.v,  includinR  refriiteratlon. 
United  SUtes  tarifl  on  pears  at  H 

cent  per  pound. 

$0,275 
.flO 
.« 

Freieht  to  New  York 

City. 
Kefrieeration 

to.  715 
.09 

Inasmuch  as  approximately  45  percent  of  all  shipments  of 
Pacific  coast  fall  and  winter  pears  are  sold  In  foreign  markets. 
the  prosperity  of  the  Industry  Is  dependent  largely  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  export  volume.  Under  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  tlie  Oregon-Washlngton-Californla 
Pear  League.  Inc..  a  payment  of  50  cents  per  box  is  made  to 
members  of  this  organization  who  export  pears  to  certain  foreign 
countries  which  do  not  normally  Import  pears  In  any  appreciable 
amount.  It  Is  believed  that  this  program  has  been  successful  In 
assisting  the  Pacific  coast  pear  Industry  through  developing  new 
foreign  markets. 

With  regard  to  the  Associated  Press  item  quoted  in  your  letter, 
it  is  regretted  that  Argentina  apparently  Intends  to  pursue  a 
course  of  limiting  purchases  of  American  goods  but  no  doubt  the 
State  Department  -is  doing  what  it  can  to  prevent  this  situation 
from  arising.  Although  American  pear  producers  do  not  partici- 
pate to  any  great  extent  In  our  trade  with  Argentina,  as  you  know, 
such  producers  do  benefit  Indirectly  from  such  trade. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture in  which  there  appears  an  article  on  the  Argentine  pear 
Industry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  A.  WAiXACE,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Hknkt  A.  Wallaci. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Weishington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sechttart:  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March 
18  with  reference  to  Argentine  pear  importations,  which  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  cannot  agree  with  your  statement  that  the  sale  of  pears  im- 
ported from  the  Argentine  Is  relatively  unimportant.  Despite  the 
fact  that  present  importations  constitute  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  carlot  receipts  in  New  York  City,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  pears  from  the  Argentine  compete  only  with  those  varieties 
of  domestic  pears  which  are  marketed  after  January  1. 

It  happens  that  the  winter  pear  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
usually  has  approximately  500.000  boxes  of  pears  to  market  In  the 
eastern  United  States  after  the  first  of  each  year.  A  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  rigidly  expanding  pear  industry  in  Argentina  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  within  6  years  we  can  expect  an 
Importation  of  about  500.000  boxes  of  pears  from  that  country. 


These  figures  are  arrived  at  aftei  a  study  of  the  recently  released 
publication  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  entiUed 
"Foreign  Agriculture." 

You  state  In  your  letter  that  the  sale  of  inferior  quality  Argen- 
tine pears  is  no  doubt  detriment  il  to  the  public  acceptance  of  all 
pears  but  that  "at  the  present  ;ime  there  appears  to  be  no  way 
of  preventing  such  pears  from  entering  the  United  States  so  long 
as  they  meet  the  requirements  a  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  the 
specifications  of  local  health  regulations."  I  maintain  that  if 
growers  in  this  country  are  conpelled  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments as  to  grading,  packing,  and  labeling  of  fruit  sold  In  the 
United  States,  then  competing  fruit  from  foreign  countries  should 
measure  up  to  the  same  standards.  You  no  doubt  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  term  "ertra  fancy."  when  stamped  on  a 
box  of  domestic  pears,  designal  es  that  the  fruit  packed  under 
that  specification  must  be  of  a  <  [uallty  equal  to  the  "U.  S.  No.  1 

or  better.  .-....«.  _. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  Robb,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  with  rei  erence  to  the  designation  of  the 
quality  of  pears  and  the  labelln(  requirements  pertaining  thereto. 
His  letter  states:  "It  is  our  feel  ng  that  a  term  like  Extra  Fancy, 
which  has  been  In  such  general  ise  for  apples  and  pears  from  the 
West  for  the  last  25  years,  has  came  to  have  more  than  a  general 
meaning.  In  fact.  It  is  one  of  ;he  best-recognized  of  established 
grades  today,  and  our  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  repeatedly 
held  that  such  a  quality  designation  must  be  Interpreted  in  the 
light  of  its  established  use." 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  seen  A-gentlne  pears  on  the  New  York 
market  labeled  "Extra  Fancy"  thit  would  not  begin  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  "U.  S.  No.  1."  Ce-talnly  there  must  be  some  method 
of  compelling  competing  fruit  fiom  foreign  countries  to  meet  our 
grade  regulations. 

I  note  with  interest  the  flguies  you  have  furnished  comparing 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  Ne'(r  York  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
from  Argentina.  The  total  cosi  per  box  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
Including  refrigeration,  amount^  to  $0,805.  The  total  cost  from 
Argentlnli  amounts  to  $0,875.  Added  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  Argentine  Is  a  tariff  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  amount- 
ing to  22  cents  per  box.  However,  the  South  American  pears  go  on 
the  market  Immediately,  without  storage  costs,  whereas  pears  from 
the  Pacific  coast  selling  during  tliis  period  have  befn  held  in  storage 
for  several  months,  and  the  add  tlonal  cost  per  bbx  amounts  to  22 
cents.  This  Just  about  evens  the  cost  of  transportation,  refrigera- 
tion, and  storage.  Assuming  tiat  packing  costs  are  about  equal, 
1.  e..  $0.50  per  box.  we  come  to  ( he  cost  of  production,  and  here  Is 
where  the  fruit  growers  of  th<  United  States  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage. 

The  August  Issue  of  Foreign  j  Lgrlculture  states  that  the  average 
farm  wage  In  Argentina  Is  app  oximately  $1  per  day.  The  fruit 
growers  on  the  Pacific  coast  pay  an  average  wage  of  approximately 
$3  per  day.  I  mainUin  that  the  present  low  rate  of  tariff  on  pears 
Imported  from  Argentina  places  out  domestic  Industry  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  An  Increase  in  tlie  present  tarlfl  rate,  which  would 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cos  t  of  production  between  this  coun- 
try and  Argentina,  wovild  certa  nly  give  our  domestic  growers  no 
more  than  they  are  Justly  entlt  ed  to  In  their  efforts  to  maintain 
their  high  standard  of  farm  llvtn  ?  and  farm  wages. 

You  state  that  approximate!;'  45  percent  of  all  shipments  of 
Pacific-coast  fsdl  and  winter  pei  rs  are  sold  In  foreign  markets  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Ind  istry  is  dependent  largely  on  the 
maintenance  of  this  export  volume.  The  Industry  recognizes  this 
fact  and  I  am  sure  asks  no  mo^e  than  an  even  break  where  their 
home  markets  are  concerned.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  are 
entitled  to  that. 

Your  present  agreement  with  the  Oregon-Washington-Califomla 
Pear  League,  for  the  further  dev  jlopment  of  markets,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  generally  recognUed  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
forward-looking  plans  ever  adopted  by  the  industry  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However,  while  these  new 
markets  are  being  established,  t  le  present  domestic  markets  which 
have  been  established  over  a  period  of  many  years,  mtist  not  be 
ignored. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Z.  Andkssom. 


Trade  Agreemeni  With  Great  Britain 
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LETTER    FROM    THE    MERCHANT    TAILORS    ASSOCIATION    OP 

PROVIEENCE,  R.  I. 


Bi4r.  SANDAGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  comprehensive 
address  on  txade  agreements  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
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gentleman  from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Treadway]  he  took  occa- 
sion to  comment  upon  the  invasion  of  the  tailoring  business 
in  New  England  by  British  merchant  tailors  as  a  consequence 
of  the  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  In  corroboration 
of  these  facts  I  desire  to  present  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Lofdal,  president  of  the  Providence  Merchant 
Tailors  Association.  You  will  note  in  his  letter  Mr.  Lofdal 
gives  the  name  of  a  representative  of  a  British  firm  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  who  has  on  his  business  cards  that  "owing  to  the 
new  ti-ade  agreements  the  duty  on  imported  clothing  is  now 
only  30  percent,  which  makes  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$15  per  suit." 

Mr.  Lofdal  and  his  associates  know  where  to  fix  the  blame 
for  this  competition.  They  recognize  the  right  of  the  British 
firms  to  compete:  but  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  you 
will  notice  whom  he  holds  responsible  for  any  possible  loss  of 
business.  Certainly  no  one  can  criticize  the  celerity  with 
which  British  business  has  taken  advantage  of  the  new  op- 
portunity created  for  foreign  trade,  but  our  own  stupidity  in 
this  instance  is  revealed  when  we  consider  the  blow  dealt  to 
both  the  American  woolen  manufacturers  and  the  American 
tailors. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  comment  during  the  course  of 
Mr.  Tre.\dway's  remarks  yesterday,  the  trade  agreements  in 
this  particular  instance  do  not  hurt  the  big-business  man  but, 
instead,  affect  the  little  feUow  when,  burdened  with  heavy 
taxes,  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  any  part  of  the  small  amount 
of  business  he  enjoys  in  these  days  of  the  Roosevelt  depression. 
I  wonder  if  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Francis  B.  Sayre 
would  classify  the  merchant  tailors  among  the  "autocratic 
and  selfish  forces"  which  are  attempting  to  "cripple"  the  New 
Deal  trade-agreements  program? 

The  letter  from  the  Merchant  Tailors  Association  of  Provi- 
dence follows: 

Merchant  TAnx>RS  Association  or  Provtoence. 

March  17.  1939. 

Hon.  Harxt  Sandageh. 

House  Omce  Building.  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  As  president  of  the  Providence  Merchant 
Tailors  Association  I  have  been  delegated  by  that  group  to  draw 
to  your  attention  the  invasion  of  our  business  by  a  representative 
of  British  merchant  taUors  who  have  been  soUcltlng  business  In 
our  city. 

A  Mr.  W.  P.  liovegrove.  representing  the  well-known  British  firm 
of  J.  Hoare  &  Co..  of  PlccadUly.  London.  England,  has  been  re- 
cently in  our  city,  as  one  of  the  many  stops  he  has  made  in  a  tour 
of  several  of  our  more  important  cities  which  started  January  26. 
We  recognize  the  right  of  British  firms  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  us  for  such  business  as  is  obtainable.  Though  It  Is 
not  a  fact,  many  persons  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
British  fabrics  and  manufactures,  as  far  as  men's  clothing  is  con- 
cerned are  superior  to  our  own.  Any  well-informed  person  who 
knows '  textUes  and  who  appreciates  the  skUl  of  our  taUors.  who 
have  made  Americans  the  best  dressed  i>eople  in  the  world.  wiU 
conflrm  the  fact  that  American  products  and  American  skm  to 
inanufacttiring  have  no  superior  anywhere. 

The  particular  reason  that  we  are  wriUng  to  you  is  that  for 
some  months  we  have  followed  the  oiscusslon  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  In  the  public  press  and  we  note  the  vigor  with  which 
Secretary  Hull  has  defended  this  plan  and  his  frequent  assertions, 
direct  or  implied,  that  American  industry  and  American  workers 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  competition.  In  this  contention  we 
believe  Secretary  Hull  to  be  definitely  mistaken. 

The  British  representative  who  has  been  here  In  Providence  has 
been  taking  away  business  from  American  tailors  and  American 
workmen  and  has  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  reduction  In  tariffs 
on  men's  clothing  granted  by  the  Department  of  State  when  the 
reciprocal-trade  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  executed. 

On  his  business  card  this  gentleman  slates  that  "Owing  to  the 
new  trade  agreements  the  duty  on  imported  clothing  is  now  only 
30  percent,  which  makes  a  reduction  of  approximately  tlS  per  suit 

There  can  be  no  quibbling  or  hairsplitting  on  this  statement. 
There  It  is  definitely  and  without  evasion.  For  every  order  this 
gentleman  has  taken  away  from  American  tailors  we  hold  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Its  proponents 

directly  responsible.  ^  ^^     ^     ^    . *„ 

We  protest  emphatically  against  the  provisions  of  the  trade  treaty 
which  makes  this  condition  possible.  We  respectfully  inquire  If 
this  was  the  intent  of  the  agreement,  or  was  Secretary  HuU  mis- 
taken in  his  expectations  as  to  what  might  happen? 

Very  sincerely  yours,  .^     * 

'  Juuus  A.  LoroAU  President. 
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JOINT  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE   OF  THE  STATE  OF 

WYOMING 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  me- 
morial of  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming:  j 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  4        ' 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  Executive  orders  withdrawing  all  vacant,  unreserved, 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  public  domain  from  settlement, 
location,  sale,  or  entry,  to  permit  and  faciliute  the  entry  and 
development  of  suitable  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  18.  1894.  popularly  known  as  the  Carey  Act. 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto 
Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  of  Augvist  18.  ie»4  (28  Stat.  422), 
popularly  known  as  the  Carey  Act.  and  acU  amendatory  thereof 
and  supplemental  thereto,  have  for  many  years  been  effective  In 
assisting  the  settlement  of  arable  lands  of  the  public  domain  by 
providing  homes  for  many  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  expressed  the  in- 
tention and  policy  of  reUining  the  benefits  obtained  under  the 
Carey  Act,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto, 
by  in  anting  In  section  7  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  1269), 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1976),  popularly 
known  as  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  classification  and  segregation  of  such  arable 
lands  of  the  public  domain  and  to  open  the  same  for  entry;  and 

Whereas  Executive  Order  No.  6949.  dated  February  5.  1935.  and 
Executive  Order  No.  6910,  dated  November  26.  1934.  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No. 
7084  dated  May  20.  1935,  and  Executive  Order  No.  7599.  dated  April 
1  1937  withdrawing  all  vacant,  unreserved,  and  unappropriated 
public  lands  In  12  Western  States.  Including  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
remain  In  force  and  effect,  thus  delaying  the  classification  of  and 
effectively  preventing  the  segregation  and  entry  of  arable  lands  of 
the  public  domain,  and  rendering  inoperative  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Carey  Act  and  amendments  thereof;  and 

Whereas  there  remain  large  areas  of  arable  lands,  adjacent  and 
supplemental  to  existing  developments  in  the  livestock  industry 
and  suitable  for  the  production  of  needed  forage  crops,  within  the 
said  Western  States  including  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  If  per- 
mitted to  be  developed  under  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
Carey  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto, 
would  rehabilitate  and  provide  homes  and  employment  for  the 
many  people  now  suffering  from  the  eflecu  of  drought  and  dust 
storms:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Tv>enty-flfth  Legislature  of  ths 
State  of  Wyoming  ^the  house  of  representatives  concurring).  That 
we  hereby  memorialize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  so 
amend  the  above-described  Executive  orders  that  development  of 
arable  lands  of  the  public  domain  may  be  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Carey  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mental thereto  by  faclllteting  the  classification  and  permitting  the 
segregation  and  entry  of  such  lands  under  the  provlBions  of  the  said 
Carey  Act  and  amendments;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  certified  copies  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  J.  C.  OMahonet,  the  Honorable  H.  H.  Schwartz,  and 
the  Honorable  Frank  O.  Horton  for  transmittal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  

Managed  Money 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LONDON  TIMES  OF  FEBRUARY  7,   1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of   California.     Mr.   Speaker,   frequently 
England  is  pointed  to,  especially  by  Repuldican  speakers,  as 
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an  example  of  a  nation  that  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
coping  with  her  economic  problem.  The  same  speakers,  how- 
ever, are  prone  to  laud  the  gold  standard  and  criticize  even 
the  very  small  measure  of  monetary  management  which  the 
present  administraUon  has  exercised.  The  recent  statement 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  moreover,  ought  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  experience  of  foreign  nations.  In  view  of 
these  two  facts  the  following  editorial  from  the  London  Times 
is,  I  think,  most  illuminating: 

[Prom  the  London  Times  of  February  7,  1939) 

MANAGED    MONXT 

It  may  be  that  the  year  1938  will  prove  a  fertile  source  of  educa- 
tion for  the  economic  historian;  but.  seen  at  close  quarters,  it  does 
not  fit  into  any  simple  pattern  at  all.     The  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Review  of  the  year,  which  Is  published  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Times  this  morning,  leaves  the  Inevitable  Impression  of  a  patch- 
"--WQrk  year — a  year  of  mixed  Influences  from  flrst  to  last.    If  It  has 
any  educative  value.  It  lies  in  the  experience  which  it  has  provided 
of  the  ability  of  out  economic  Institutions  to  cope  successfully  with 
a  period  of  abnormal  Instability  and  financial  caprice.     It  was  cer- 
tainly designed  to  put  our  financial  system  to  a  severe  test.     In 
terms  of  pure  trade  cycle.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  well  have  been 
a  year  of  severe  slump.    A  long  period  of  business  expansion  came  to 
an  end  In  the  middle  of  1937.  and  according  to  precedent  the  ensu- 
Ini?  slump  should  have   proceeded   to   its  extremes  during   1938. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  fact,  Intel-national  trade  fell 
heavily  In  volume  and  value,  and  primary  commodity  prices  com- 
pleted a  collapse  resembling  that  of  the  early  thirties.     In  relation 
to  the  preceding  boom.  Indeed,  the  past  12  months  could  not  unrea- 
sonably be  compared  with  the  period  from  the  spring  of  1930  to 
the  spring  of  1931.     During  the  latter  part  of  1938,  moreover,  the 
financial   system  was  subjected  to  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
strain  as  it  was  during  the  svunmer  of  1931.     Although  the  motives 
were  different,  we  had  the  same  large-scale  drain  of  foreign  funds 
from.  London  as  we  experienced  during  the  period  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  our  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard.    The  fear 
of  war  colored  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  1938:  and.  coming  as 
It  did  hard  on  the  heels  of  a  severe  International  recession  In  busi- 
ness. It  was  a  burden  of  discouragement  for  which  business  was 
ill  prepared. 

It  might  well  be  argued  therefore  that  the  financial  system  was 
afBicted  in  1938  by  an  even  more  formidable  collection  of  adversities 
than  it  was  In   1931.     But   It   needs  no  effort   to  realize  that  we 
have  suffered  few  of  the  financial  difficulties  and  relatively  little 
of  the  business  depression   which  we  experienced   In  those   dark 
slump  days  8  years  ago.     What,  then,  have  been  our  defenses  this 
time  against  the  dlfflcult  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been 
beset?    The  answer  is  one  which  Is  suprlslngly  at  variance  with 
the  financial  and  econon>lc  teachings  on  which  most  of  us  have 
been  nourtshed      We  have  had  a  heavily  unbalanced  budget — far 
more  heavily  unbalanced  recently  than  even  the  estimated  deficit 
suggests.    While  foreign  funds  to  the  amount  of  some  £250.000,000 
have  taken  flight  from  London,  we  have  continued  to  have  a  2 
percent  bank  rate,  while  short-money  rates,  apart  from  a  brief 
Interval   In  which  they  rose  just  over   1   percent  during   a  serious 
war  scare,  have  remained  at  one-half  percent  or  thereabouts.     In 
addition  the  national  currency  has  been  unstabiUzed  and  has  be- 
come  almost   completely   divorced   from   any   strict   relation   with 
gold  reserves.    We  have  thus  enjoyed  nearly  all  those  conditions 
which  pre-war  doctrine  decisively  taught — and  pre-1931  doctrine 
was  Inclined  to  suggest — to  be  the  Inevitable  signposts  of  the  road 
to  ruin.     But  In  fact  experience  has  proved  that  In  this  condition 
we   have   been   able   to   surmount   a  combination  of  difficult   cir- 
cumstances with  probably  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  ever 
beforew  The   currency   and   credit    position   has   remained    stable. 
The  cost  of  living  started  to  decline  appreciably  during  the  year. 
The  ^Jrlce    of    Government    securities    has    fallen    by    only    a    few 
points.  Bnd  that  fall  can  be  mostly  explained  by  sales  on  the  part 
of  the  war.  scared — sales  which  no  policy  could  have  averted.     The 
decli6«  in  business  at  the  same  time  has  been  very  moderate,  and 
total  employment  (though  admittedly  only  with  the  aid  of  a  slight 
statistical   accident)    was   actually  higher   In  December   1938  than 
In    December    1937.     For    better    or    worse    these    results    are    un- 
deniable.    It  may  be  rash  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
canons  of  orthodoxy  have  been  disproved.     But  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable and  churlish  to  deny  that  extremely  satisfactory  results 
have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  systems  which  were  the  heresies 
of  yesterday.     It  Is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  much  of  the  finan- 
cial doctrine  which  centered  around  the  old  form  of  orthodox  gold 
standard  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 

There  Is  no  sphere,  even  In  a  world  of  great  changes,  where 
standards  have  so  much  altered  as  in  that  of  monetary  policy. 
Already  the  automatic  working  of  the  old  sjrstem  tends  to  be  for- 
gotten, although  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  1931  for  an 
example  of  how  the  gains  and  losses  of  gold  governed  the  credit 
position,  how  big  increases  of  the  bank  rate  automatically  fol- 
lowed on  the  effiux  of  foreign  money,  and  how  In  one  way  and 
another  domestic  monetary  conditions  turned  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  fixed  foreign  exchange  rate  for  sterling.  It  is  almost  forgot- 
ten, too.  how  the  original  replacement  of  an  automatic  system  by 
one  of  management  was  originally  a  result  not  of  deliberate  choice 
but  of  inability  to  retain  the  former.  If  that  Is  remembered,  the 
extent  of  progress  can  be  better  appreciated.    The  last  12  months 


ext«  rnal 
been 

ren  ember 
necesi  lary 
Equallzat  on 


treasury 


have  seen  a  steady  and  deliberate 
creating  a  currency  system  to  suit 
ing  that   system  wholly   from 
tests  to  which  that  system  has 
well  known.    And  it  Is  well  to 
management  which  has  been 
cessfully.     The  Exchange  Eqi 
foreign  currency  to  the  amount  of 
withdrawn   gold   to   the   value  of 
England.     Over  £200.000,000  of 
from   the   market.     Finally,   If   we 
under  the  new  currency  bill,  there 
minor    changes    in    the    Bank    of 
within  a  year.    In  big  matters,  as 
been  nothing  if  not  thorough. 

The  new  bill,  which  received  its 
terday,   completes  a   process   which 
Under  it  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
be  valued  at  its  market  price,  and 
gold  standard  will   be  abandoned, 
people  wUl   question  the   necessity 
developing  the  technique  of  mone 
pitch.    Some  sections  of  city  thout 
uneasiness    at    the    Implied    sugges : 
monetary  management  is  likely  to 
is  pot  unnatural,  for  the   system 
nesses — most  obviously  in  the 
and  no  monetary  policy  which 
exchange  rates  can  be  considered 
possible  development  of  the 
must  be  the  only  course  to  ptirsu  ? 
faith  In  the  old  orthodox  gold  st" 
elements  which  it  contained  may 
can  be  no  actual  going  back.    It 
the   virtues   of   a   managed   c 
are  most  apparent  in  unstable 
that,  if  conditions  should  become 
so  the  virtues  of  a  currency  with 
thrust  themselves  to  the  fore, 
confirmed  the  view  that  in  any 
be   the  first  objective.     The   old 
stored;   and  It  is  Impossible  to  do 
of  It  Is  valuable  and  how  much 


advance  In  the  technique  of 

domestic  needs  and  of  isolat- 

Influences.     The   extreme 

put  during  the  past  year  are 

er  the  amount  of  planned 

In  order  to  operate  It  suc- 

Account  has  sold  gold  and 

well  over  £200.000,000  and  has 

1350,000  000   from  the   Bank   of 

„^  bills  have  been  withdrawn 

Include   the   proposed   change 

,  have  been  two  major  and  two 

Sngland's    fiduciary    note    Issue 
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Helping  the  Democracies  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  Marth 


ARTICLE    BY 


second  reading  unopposed  yes- 
has   long   been   on   the    way. 
England  reserve  will  in  futtxre 
even  the  formalities  of  a  pure 
It   is  a  logical  step,   and  few 
under   present   conditions   for 
^ary  management  to  its  highest 
however,  have  felt  a  certain 
ion    that    the    system    of    pure 
3e  permanent.    That  uneasiness 
of   management  has   Its  weak- 
insiabllity  of  the  exchange  rates — 
In  solves  any  wide  fluctuations  in 
ideal.     But  even  so,  the  fullest 
techi  ique  of  monetary  management 
There  is  no  longer  any  real 
standard   as  such.     The   valuable 
be  well  recognized;   but  there 
may  Indeed  be  remembered  that 
without   a   flxed   gold   value 
stances  like  the  present,  and 
nore  stable  again  In  the  future, 
a  fixed  gold   value  would  again 
experience  in  recent  years  has 
mdnetary  policy  management  must 
lystem  cannot,   as  such,   l)€   re- 
more  than  consider  how  mucli 
be  grafted  on  to  the  new. 


But 


lEPRESENTATIVES 
24,  19Z9 


PAUL    BLOCK 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  i|iclude  the  following  article  by 
Paul  Block: 

MS.    BOOSEViXT'4    OPPORTUNrFT 


az  d 


anil 


Roosflvelt 


To  help  the  democracies  of  th< 
war  is  the  wish  of  every  true 
the  wish  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Well,  there  never  was  a  greater 
just  this,  than  the  opportunity 
our  President. 

What  is  most  necessary  at  this 
arguments  of  the  dictators,  is  to 
stronger  economic  position.     This 

Every  statesman  In  England 
in  the  United  States  will   Improve 
great  effect  on  their  business 
democracies. 

No  one  need  question  Mr 
some   do   question   his   willlngne^ 
most  experienced  in  business 

Some  feel  that  the  reason  the 
advice  to  give  actual  cooperation 
mean  that  he  would  have  to 
ments  and  actions  of  the  past 
and  surely  no   one   will   find   faujt 
actions   be    first   helps    business 
millions  of  men  and  women  to 
indirectly  helps  to  stimulate 
tries  of  the  world.    This  would 
more  certainly  than  powder  and 

Surely,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wiU  not 
world  help  to  be  passed  by 
not  to  give  in. 

We  trtist  not.    It  means  too 


Ai  aerican 


opportunity  for  a  man  to  do 
cvhich   now   lies  in  the  hands  of 

lime  to  combat  the  actions  and 

help  the  democracies  to  attain  a 

is  something  omi  country  can  do. 

Prance  agrees  that  if  business 

and  flourish,  this  wlU   have   a 

on  the  business  of  the  smaller 


anl 


rev<  rse 


busi  less 


beca  jse 


world  without  Joining  them  in 
and,  of  course,  must  be 


's  desire  to  see  this  occur,  but 

to   accept    the   advice   of   those 

economics. 

resident  has  not  listened  to  this 

to  industry.  Is  because  It  might 

himself  on  some  of  his  state- 

!  urely.  this  would  be  no  disgrace, 

with  such   reversal,   if  by  such 

In   our    country    to   revive,    helps 

et  Jobs  In  private  industry,  and 

conditions  in  the  free  coun- 

lelp  destroy  the  lawless  dictators 

cannons. 

allow  this  great  opp>ortunlty  for 
of  a  possible  stubborn  desire 
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What  P.  W.  A.  Has  Accomplished  in  St.  Louis 

County,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY   HON.   C.   ARTHUR   ANDERSON   OF  MISSOURI 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
brief  outline  of  what  the  P.  W.  A.  has  accompUshed  in  my 
district: 

Mr  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  committees  of  the  Con- 
grJilno^  have  under  consideration  and  I  »^^°?:,„««:^?  °°« j^^S 
has  given  some  thought  to.  proposed  c°°ti°"^V  «..nri  F^  S 
Worta  Administration,  possibly  as  »  Pf '°f?«f„\tf,^^I;i J  tLia^ 
bearing  on  the  broad  national  subject.  I  wish  to  summarize  today 
T.  W.  A.-s  operations  In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 

""^T^f  Situation  In  St.  Louis  County  and  the  adjacent  Missouri  ap«i 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  P.  W.  A.  in  1933  was  no  different  from 
that  m  other  sections  of  our  country.  We  were  practically  at  a 
standstill  in  public  construction.  Our  communities  needed  schools 
hospitals,  sanitary  sewers,  and  other  public  "^^^^-^^l^ZV^i^l 
themselves  unable  to  finance  such  construction.  At  tbe  same  time 
our  workers  needed  employment  at  Uvlng  wages  to  support  them- 

""'^e  Ccn^'i'  cSfp.  W.  A  and  directed  it  to  put  its  shoulder 
to  the  wh^l  of  industrial  recovery.  P.  W.  A.  was  expected  to  give 
the  push  which  would  help  our  communities  to  help  themselves 
At  the  outset  we  had  very  little  definite  information  as  to  what 
a  program  such  as  that  assigned  to  P.  W.  A.  could  accomplish. 

Today  St  Louis  County  has  obtained,  or  is  obtaining,  fine  new 
schools  public  buildings,  and  other  development*— 66  project*  in 
Si  -Siat  is  the  numllr  of  allotted  P.  W.  A- non-Federal  promts 
under  all  programs  In  the  county.  It  does  not  Include  the  numer- 
ourP  W  A  developments  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which.  be<»use 
of  their  number  and  scope,  are  deserving  of  a  separate  sununatlon. 

Every  section  of  our  county  wUl  have  gained  one  or  more  of  Uieso 
nrolecte  More  than  a  score  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  within 
its  borders  are  obtaining  the  public  improvement*  they  needed  and 
wanted.     These  non-Federal  projects  have  a  total  estimated  cost  of 

At  the  conclusion  of  P.  W.  A.'s  current  prograrn  we  wlU  have 
built  added  to,  tx  remodeled  35  schools  at  a  cost  of  M.561,046. 
New  'modern  structures  will  have  replaced  outmoded,  overcrowded, 
unsj^fe  and  insanitary  buildings,  thus  providing  safe  and  sanitary 
havens'  for  our  children  and  centers  of  conununlty  life  for  our 
adults  Throughout  Missouri,  under  the  current  P.  W.  A.  program 
alone  educational  facilities  costing  more  than  $10,000,000  are  being 
constructed.  Reporting  on  this  phase  of  the  program  more  than 
one  paper  in  my  district  recently  ust-d  this  headline.  P.  W.  A. 
com^  to  the  rescue  of  schools."     That's  Just  what  It  lias  done^ 

Also,  among  these  St.  Louis  County  developments  are  seven  sani- 
tary sewer  projects  requiring  $3,350,781:  two  disposal  plants  costing 
^700-  three  hospital  projects,  $639,700:  two  park  improvements, 
$358'l65;  four  street  and  highway  projects.  $1,203,498.  Ten  new  pub- 
Ik;  buildings,  such  as  a  city  hall,  libraries,  a  mumcipal  building,  fire 
sutlon  ete^  wm  have  been  erected  at  a  total  ;*«t  of  $482,063^ 

Of  these  prolects.  32.  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $4,424,248. 
are  being  er^ted  under  the  1938  P.  W.  A.  program.  These  range  m 
type  from  schools,  hospitals,  and  sanitary  sewers  to  park  improve- 
m^ts.  a  police  radio  station^  fire  department  and  a  standpipe 
Thev  vary  in  cost  from  $14,000  for  a  highway  bridge  and  $12,070 
for  building  improvements  up  to  $1,700,571  for  sanitary  sewere 

In  addition  t^  these  non-Federal  projects  the  county  and  State 
of  Missouri  is  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  Federal  projects  for  which 
P  W  A^loTtted  funds  to  other  agencies.  These  Missouri  Federal 
aJlotments  now  amount  to  $39,070,806.  Among  projects  of  this 
Spe  are  the  Channel  developments  on  the  upper  Mi^isslppl  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers,  developments  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  St 
LoSs  area  sitiiated.  ai  it  Is.  at  these  waterways  crossroads  The 
SSn-Feder^  projects  In  Missouri,  numbering  562.  under  all  pro- 
grams  have  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $120,139,894.  of  which  P.  W.  A. 
allotments  amount  to  $47,079,695.  ^„„„»r 

What  the  F  W  Dodge  Corporation  said  recently  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  P.  W.  A.  is  functioning  in  the  national  economy  un- 
doubtedly also  is  true  as  regards  my  State.  You  will  recall  that 
T  S  Holden.  vice  president  In  charge  of  statistics  and  research  fOT 
the  Dodge  Corporation,  reported  to  Administrator  Ickes  that  1938 
wi  S^'flfth^nsecutive  year  of  increased  "^^^^.e^^^f"  ,;;°Sic 
and  said  that  major  credit  for  the  Increase  was  ^uejo  public 
corTstruction  expenditures,  principally  those  stimulated  by  P.  W.  A. 
l^n^andCTantr"  In  other  words.  P.  W.  A.  has  been  the  backbone 
l^pubUc  c^^ction-and  of  aU  constructlon-Ui  the  country. 


A  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  allotments  ct 
these  projects  was  to  put  men  to  work  in  useful  Jobs.  Men  have 
been  so  employed  on  the  St.  Louis  County  construction.  On  the 
basis  of  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  P.  W.  A.  projects  within  the  county 
would  provide  about  10.000.000  man-hours  of  gainful  work.  Much 
of  the  pay  these  workers  received  was  spent  for  goods  and  services 
within  the  area,  the  economic  benefits  accruing  directly  to  local 
enterprises  and  indirectly  to  Nation-wide  industries. 

Men  were  employed  not  only  on  the  construction  sites  but  also 
in  the  hehind-the-lines  industries,  in  producins,  processing,  and 
transporting  the  materials  for  this  construction.  Production  of  the 
brick  and  tile,  sand  and  gravel  industries,  the  cement  plants,  and 
the  other  materials  and  equipment  works  in  and  around  St.  Louis 
climbed  upward  to  fill  the  resulting  orders.  As  the  St.  Louis  area 
supplied  materials  for  construction  elsewhere,  so  also  did  it  receive 
products  from  other  regions. 

University  City's  sewage  project  well  might  serve  to  show  how 
P.  W.  A.  functions.  This  residential  suburb  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
obtained  a  P  W.  A.  grant  for  sewer-system  additions  and  improve- 
ments costing  $1,700,000.  because  existing  faculties  were  very  in- 
adequate and  were  blocking  its  further  growth.  Now  under  con- 
struction, this  Improvement  requires  a  vast  amount  of  materials,  of 
cement  etc.  It  will  release  as  much  as  $631,000  in  orders  for 
materials,  equipment,  and  supplies.  The  city  estimates  that  about 
431  610  man-hours  of  employment  will  be  afforded  on  the  site  and 
that  it  will  place  wages  totaling  some  $416,316  in  the  pockets  or 
these  workers.  Unskilled  labor,  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers 
such  as  carpenters,  steel  setters,  hoisting  engineers,  bricklayers, 
and  concrete  finishers  will  fill  the  Jobs.  And  when  their  work  is 
finished  University  City  wlU  have  a  system  that  should  last  for 
more   than   half  a   centxiry — a  fine   example   of   planning  for   the 

present  and  for  the  future.  ^,  .  .  »  ». w*..^.^ 

To  summarize:  The  communities  In  my  district  have  obtained 
some  of  the  public  improvements  they  had  to  have  Thel*  con- 
struction provided  employment,  keeping  men  and  families  off  relief 
rolls  Undertaken  at  a  time  when  industry  and  business  In  general 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  these  developments  Immediately  began  and  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  strong  bolstering  effect. 

I  said  that  at  the  outset  we  had  few  ways  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  probable  effects  of  P.  W.  A.  We  now  have 
that  information.  We  know,  and  the  people  back  ^o^e  jtnow,  what 
P  W  A  can  do  As  Administrator  Ickes  so  well  said.  We  saw 
striklnely  demonstrated  In  the  last  half  of  1938  the  soundness  of 
JheSfnomtc  theory  that  by  properly  timing  a  public-works  pro- 
gram  it  would  be  possible  quickly  to  stimulate  Industry. 
^  In  concluding.  I  say  that  by  all  standards  P;,^.  A.  has  met  the 
test  It  has  operated  successfully  In  my  district  and.  I  ana  svure. 
in  vours  We  must  not  stop  here.  We  should  continue  this 
splendid  organization— a  machine  which  will  be  ready  for  acUon 
when  economic  emergencies  threaten  In  the  future. 


Amendment  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  O.  HORTON 

OF  WYOBtING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24.  1939      \ 


JOINT  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OF 

WYOMING 


Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

to  consider  and  pass  proposed  Federal  legislation  relating  to  the 

Reciprocal  Trade  Act 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending,  or  will  be  pending,  in  the  current 
session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  proposed 
!S°atlon  ainendilgThe  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  «>  a*  to  requ  re  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  confirm  any  recipro- 
cal-trade agreement  negotiated  in  the  future;  and  „,»,,^„. 

Whereas  thousands  of  Wyoming  citizens,  especially  all  citizens 
Interested  in  the  livestock  interests  in  Wyommg.  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  said  amendment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
^so^vedbltfv^  senate  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (thefumseof 
rerrresentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress  aforesaid  be.  and  !• 
hereby,  memorialized  to  promptly  consider  and  pass  said  amend- 
ment; and  be  it  further  ..,  *„  ^,^*  ^  ♦« 
Resolved  That  certified  copies  hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  said  United  States  the  Sj^aker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  said  Congress.  United  Stat^ 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OMahoney.  United  States  Senator  Hamt  H. 
ScuwABTZ.  and  Representative  Frank  O.  Hobtom. 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  24.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BLANTON  WINSHIP.  GOVERNOR  OP  PUERTO 
RICO,  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  inaugiiration  5 
years  ago  of  our  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hon.  Blanton  Win- 
ship,  he  has  always  and  at  all  times  dedicated  his  intelli- 
gence and  continued  activities  in  the  island  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  promotion  and  defense  of  the  well-being  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  every  direction. 

I  have  the  pleasure  at  this  time  to  print  in  the  Record  his 
iUuminating  address  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
as  follows: 

Once  more  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  1,800.000  loyal  American 
citizens,  thank  you  for  the  help  and  cooperation  you  have  given  us 
through  your  splendid  organization — the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  Our  island  depends  for  Its  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  social  development  on  Its  water-borne  commerce.  Its  native 
products — sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  embroideries,  linens. 
Cigars,  etc. — must  be  exported,  while  Its  imports  Include  machinery, 
clothing,  shoes,  lumber,  cement,  rice,  and  practically  everything 
worn  and  consumed  in  the  Island. 

The  Improvement  of  Puerto  Rico's  harbors,  and  additional  mari- 
time facilities,  are  thus  vital  to  the  Island's  welfare. 

The  work  on  San  Juan  Harbor,  now  being  carried  out.  Includes 
^-widening  the  entrance  channel  and  enlarging  the  anchorage  basin, 
all  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  which  will  accommodate  large  liners.    A 
graving  dock  of  the  most  modem  type  will  also  be  under  construc- 
tion m  a  short  time. 

Puerto  Rico  is  "where  the  Americas  meet."  less  than  1.400  miles 
from  New  York  and  only  1.000  miles  from  the  Panama  Canal.  Its 
strategic  value  has  been  recognized  by  naval  and  military  authori- 
ties and  a  naval  air  and  submarine  base  Is  now  in  prospect  at 
San  Juan. 

In  1936.  Puerto  Rico  was  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States, 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  buying  more  American  goods  from 
American  manufacturers  than  any  other  Latin  American  country — 
more  than  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

As  shown  by  the  1937-38  figures,  97  percent  of  the  Island's  ex- 
ports and  91  percent  of  the  total  Imports,  were  with  the  United 
States.  Among  the  different  commodities  imported  from  the 
mainland,  I  desire  to  mention  the  following: 

One  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  automobiles,  one  and  a 
half  millions  worth  of  beans,  three  millions  worth  of  shoes,  three 
and  one-fourth  millions  worth  of  cigarettes,  six  and  one-third 
millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics,  two  and  one-tnlrd  millions  worth 
of  fertilizers,  two  and  one-third  millions  worth  of  wheat  flour, 
and  one-fourth  millions  vrorth  of  cigarettes,  six  and  one-third 
of  lard,  seven  and  one-half  millions  worth  of  rice,  and  three  millions 
worth  of  wood  manufactures. 

Sugar  is  our  principal  export,  then  coming  needlework.  In  the 
whole  world  you  cannot  find  any  finer  needlework  than  that  made 
in  Puerto  Rico,  done  largely  by  hand.  Its  reputation  rests  on  high 
quality  and  beautiful  and  delicate  design. 

Puerto  Rico  rum  Is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  rum  of 
quality  and  age.  Its  shipment  to  the  United  States  Increased  from 
a  little  above  $1,000,000  in  1935-36  to  more  than  $3,000,000  In 
1937-38. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  American  public  has  had  no  opp>ortunity 
of  really  knowing  Puerto  Rico.  The  Insular  government  there- 
fore has  entered  Into  a  wide  publicity  and  advertising  campaign  to 
let  the  American  people  know  that  Puerto  Rico  is  part  of  the 
United  States,  its  people  American  citizens,  and  the  only  spot 
iinder  the  American  fiag  where  Christopher  Columbus  really  set 
foot.  In  time  we  hope  that  it  will  become  the  preferred  American 
tourist  resort. 

Visitors  to  the  Island,  Including  naval  personnel,  have  increased 
from  6.027  three  years  ago  to  29.076  last  year.  New  hotels,  restau- 
rants, beaches,  and  places  of  entertainment  are  in  development. 
Certainly  no  other  are-a  of  equal  size  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  more 
favored  In  the  three  important  respects  of  a  perfect  climate,  beauti- 
ful scenery,  and  a  courteous  and  hospitable  people,  and  no  place 
In  the  New  World  has  examples  of  Spanish  architecture  of  greater 
antiquity  and  historic  interest.  Add  to  this  the  picturesque  and 
charming  traditions  of  400  years  of  Latin  culture,  and  we  find  in 
our  Island  a  blend  of  attractions  that  may  Justly  be  called  unique. 
I  could  continue  at  length  to  enumerate  many  things  we  have 


Puerto 


done  or  are  doing  to  develop 

link  between  North  and  South 

medicine,  we  expect,  will  be  supi^lemented 

schools  of  tropical  forestry  and 

further  to  establish  a  permanent 

Rico  where  firms  and  manufacturers 

may  exhibit  their  products. 


Rico  Into  a  true  connecting 

ijnerlca.     Our  school  of   tropical 

in  the  near  future  by 

tropical  agricxilture.     We  expect 

industrial  exposition  In  Puerto 

from  North  and  South  America 


In  closing,  I  thank  you  once  mare 


done  for  Puerto  Rico  in  Improvln ; 
to  you  all  a  most  cordial  Invitatic  n 
come  down  and  visit  the  island 
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for  everything  that  you  have 
our  harbors.     I  want  to  extend 
to  "discover  Puerto  Rico"  and 
•Ivhere  the  Americas  meet." 


Canned  Meat 


T.  CURTIS 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OMAHA     (NEBR.)     DAILY    JOURNAL- 


STOCKMAN  OP 


MARCH  21,    1939 


at  this  time,  when  we  are 
ippropriation  bill.  I  want   to 
n  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
a  very  pointed  editorial.    It 
Dally  Journal -Stockman  on 
pubtshed  at  Omaha,  in  the  great 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speakei. 
considering  the  agricultural 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
both  Congress  and  the  Natio 
was  published  in  the  Omahi 
March  21.  1939.  which  is 
State  of  Nebraska. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows 

[From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    Dally    Journal -Stockman    of    March 

21,  :939" 

BTU-L  IMPORTIN  S  CANNED  MKAT 


that 


It  certainly  seems  strange 
resources  as  the  United  States  shbuld 
canned  meat  from  abroad.     Oom] 
brought  Into  this  country,  but 
mouB.     According  to  the  National 
in  March  alone  Argentina  sent 
New  York,  and  Brazil  sent  us  2701000 

In  the  record  of  canned  pork 
For  the  week  ending  Msirch  10, 
of  "cooked  ham  in  tins"  from 
pounds;    Germany,   5,866   poun 
gary,    62,907    pounds;    Lithuania 
pounds;  and  Rumania,  46,156  poi^d 
sands  of  pounds  of  other  cooked 

Since  the  at>ove  Imports  of 
week,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  figure 
elgn  canned  and  cured  meat  would 
for  52  weeks,  or  an  entire  year 
displace  jiist  that  volume  of  American 

It  would  seem  to  be  about  tlm  > 
and  farmers  to  look  into  the 
ket.     If  we  are  barred  from  foreign 
market  be  wide  open  to  foreign 


th? 


ids 


be(f 


maj  ter 


Coinage  of  Fifty-Cent  Pifeces 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  0f 
ming  to  Statehood 


EXTENSION  lOF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRAN:  i  0.  HORTON 

OF  W  rOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday.  Mvch 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speal  er. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incli  de 
of  the  Legislature  of  Wyomini  : 


a  country  as  rich   In  livestock 

continue  to  import  so  much 

aratively  few  live  cattle  are  being 

imports  of  canned  beef  are  enor- 

Provlsloner.  during  the  first  week 

70,137  pounds  of  canned  beef  to 

potuids  of  canned  beef. 

figures  are  even  more  formidable. 

^ew  York  reported  25,817  pounds 

Denmark;    Estonia  sent  us  91,155 

Holland,    120,760    pounds;    Hun- 

24,425    pounds;    Poland,    143,901 

s.     All  this  In  addition  to  thou- 

and  cured  pork. 

and  pork  were  made  in  a  single 
)ut  that  America's  lmp>orts  of  for- 
amotmt  to  a  tremendous  volume 
And  these  importations,  of  course, 
meat. 
for  American  livestock  producers 
of  protecting  their  home  mar- 
markets,  why  should  oxu:  own 
neats? 


in  Commemoration  of 
the  Admission  of  Wyo- 


REPRESENTATIVES 
24.  1939 


JOINT  MEMORIAL  OF  THE   LEGISLATURE   OF  THE   STATE   OF 

WYCMINQ 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  Joint  memorial 
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Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  and  act  upon  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorizing  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Wyoming  into  the  Union  as  the  first  State  guaranteeing  equal 
suffrage  to  women 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  current  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  cohiage  of  SO-cent  pieces  In  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Wyoming  Into  Uie  Union 
as  the  first  State  guaranteeing  equal  suffrage  to  women;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  now  in  ses- 
sion believes  that  this  fiftieth  anniversary  should  be  fittingly 
commemorated:   Now,  therefore,  be  It  ^^      ^ 

Resolved  by  this  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  {the  house 
of  representatives  coTicurnng) .  That  the  Congress  aforesaid  be  and 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  promptly  consider  and  pass  said  bill: 

and  be  It  further  .*4.  ^   * 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  said  United  States,  the  Shaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  said  Congress,  Unit^  Stat^ 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OMahokkt.  United  States  Senator  Harry  H. 
Schwartz,  and  Congressman  Frank  O.  Hoeton.  ^ 
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HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Wednesday.  March  22. 1939 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MONEY  QUESTION  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
BREAKFAST  TALK.  MARCH  21.  1939 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  obtained  this  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  for  the  sole  purpose  cf 
making  evaUable  to  all  the  American  people  information  on 
the  money  question.  Each  Tuesday  at  the  breakfast  hour, 
through  the  facilities  of  WOL  radio  station  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  15-minute  period  is  given  over  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  general  public  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national 
importance.  I  congratulate  the  management  of  WOL  and 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  unselfish  efTorts  of  those  courageous  souls  who  are 
showing  us  the  way  to  real  monetary  reform. 

Former  Congressman  Binderup.  of  Nebraska,  is  conducting 
the  broadcasts  and  is  rendering  to  the  American  people  a 
service  beyond  recompense.  On  last  Tuesday  Mr.  Binderup 
presented  two  of  our  best-qualified  colleagues,  Congressman 
Hill,  of  Washington,  and  Congressman  Oliver,  of  Maine, 
and  their  contribution  to  this  fine  educational  endeavor  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  not  only  our  colleagues  in  the 
.  House  and  the  Senate  but  of  the  people  generally.  I  submit 
herewith  the  radio  program  of  last  Tuesday  morning: 

Announcer.  Once  again  we  bring  you  the  Tuesday  morning 
con'^ressional  breakfast  talks,  conducted  and  arranged  by  Ntt. 
Chiles  G.  Binderup,  former  United  States  Congressman  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Binderup. 

Mr  BiNDERXTP.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Brown,  and  once  again  thanks  to 
the  WOL  broadcasting  station  lor  this  privilege.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  Introduce  my  friends  and  colleagues,  the  guest  speakers  who  wUl 
take  part  In  our  congressional  breakfast  talk  this  morning.  They 
come  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Nation.  First,  we  have  a 
Republican  from  the  extreme  Northeast,  Congressman  James  C. 
OLn,TR.  from  Maine:  and  a  Democrat  from  the  extreme  Nortliwest. 
Congressman  Hnx,  from  Washington;  and  I  shall  take  a  small  part 
representing  Nebraska,  which  Is  about  the  geographical  center  of 
the  Nation.  It  should  be  interestmg  to  hear  the  opinions  and 
pollt:cal  conclusions  of  men  living  thousands  of  miles  apart  and 
of  different  poUtical  parties  expressing  themselves  on  this  all- 
Important  and  timely  question.  "Government  monetory  control 
and  constitutional  money." 

Our  program  this  morning  consists  of  answering  letters  from 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  relative  to  the  plan  for 
Government  control  of  the  people's  money  supply,  which  deter- 
mines progress  or  poverty.  .   ,  «.  »,•  v. 

I  will  ask  Congressman  Oliveb  to  read  the  first  letter,  wmcn 
was  received  from  Congressman  PvEZcm  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  OuvKS  (reading)  : 
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Hon.  Charles  G.  Bindebup, 

3200  Sixteenth  Street,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  FaraND:   I  listen  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  tbe 
broadcast  at  the  breakfast  hour  that  you  have  promoted  on  th« 
money  question. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  education  you  are  giving 
the  American  public.  I  know  of  nothing  more  Important  than 
education  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  money. 

Under  the  ConstltuUon  the  Congress  is  delegated  the  sole  right 
to  manage  the  currency.     Why  does  Congress  not  do  this? 

I  shall  watch  with  deep  interest  future  broadcasts  that  you 
may  give  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  __   ^ 

(Signed)     Walter  W.  Piebce,  M.  C. 

Mr.  Hha.  That  to  me  Is  an  outstanding  question.  Also  I  woxild 
like  to  ask  Congressman  OLrvER,  Why  do  you  Republicans  set  up 
a  waUlng  howl  In  Congress  about  sticking  to  the  Constitution 
which  we  heard  so  much  about  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
when  we  tried  to  add  a  few  members  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
You  would  have  thought  from  the  cries  in  and  out  of  Congress 
the  Democrats  were  going  to  swallow  up  the  entire  Constitution. 
But  when  It  comes  to  the  constitutional  provision  in  article  I  ■ 
and  section  Vni.  which  definitely  and  positively  provides  that 
Congress  must  coin  all  the  peoples'  money  and  control  the  value 
thereof,  these  same  Republicans  shout  horror*.  Inftatlon,  flat 
money,  and  printing-press  money.  They  try  to  make  It  appear 
that  you  are  a  criminal  of  the  first  rank  because  you  want  to 
defend  and  live  up  to  the  Constitution.  This  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  them,  seems  to  be  merely  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Mr.  OLrvER.  Now  Just  a  minute,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Hill.  You  are  turning  this  discussion  Into  politics, 
and  I  wovad  like  to  remind  you  of  the  old  8a\-lng.  People  Uvlng 
In  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw  stones  I  received  a  letter — fol- 
lowed up  by  a  telegram — a  few  days  ago  from  the  Constitutional 
Money  League  of  America.  I  think  It  was  written  by  our  friend 
Mr.  Binderup.  I  understand  similar  letters  and  telegrams  were 
sent  to  600  Senators  and  Representatives,  the  President,  and  others 
m  and  around  the  Capital.  This  telegram  and  letter  caUed  atten- 
tion to  the  promise  you  Democrats  made  to  the  people  In  every 
platform  you  have  written  for  40  years  in  which  you  declare  for 
constitutional  money. 

■Let  me  read  a  portion  of  this  letter.     It  Is  headed :  "Why  do  we 
fiddle  while  Rome  Is  burning?"     The  Democratic  platform  for  1932 
reads:  "We  maintain  the  depression  of  1920  and  1929  were  due  to 
the  indefensible  contraction  of  credit   for  private   gain  at  public 
expense  (that  Is,  by  the  banks  calling  old  loans  and  their  refusal 
to  make  new  loans) ,  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  pre- 
serve  a   sound   currency   at  all   hazards.     We   promise   to   restore 
property  values  and  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  dollar  of  uniform 
permanent  debt-paying  purchasing  power.     •     •     •     We  approve 
the  objective  of  a  permanent  sound  currency  established  so  as  to 
prevent  the  former  wide  fluctuations  In  value,  injuring  in  turn  the 
producers,  debtors,  and  property  owners  on  the  one  hand,  the  wage 
earner  and  creditor  on  the  other  hand — a  currency  which  will  per- 
mit full  utilization  of  the  country's  resources." 
That  was  a  beautiful  statement,  wasn't  It?         ■ 
And  now  I  would  like  to  remind  my  good  fr'.end  and  collca<fue. 
Consressman  Hill,  from  Washington,  that  apparently  your  Demo- 
cratic  Party    considers   your   national   platform    a    mere  scrap   or 
paper    for  during  all  these  years  you  have  carried  this  plank  In 
your  platform  you  have  had  a  Democratic  majority  In  Congress  and 
If  you  had  wanted  to  could    have   established   this  dollar  vrtthout 
the  aid  of  a  single  Republican.     In  fact,  right  now  and  for  the 
past  6  years  you  have  had  a  Democratic  President  and  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate,  with  a 
Democrat  at  the  head  of  every  committee.    The  way  was  clear  for 
you.  and  what  have  you  done? 

Mr  Hill  All  right,  my  friend  Congressman  Otrvia.  from  Maine. 
How  about  your  own  platforms?  The  letter  you  refer  to  a.' so  con- 
tained the  plank  in  your  Republican  platform  referring  to  Govern- 
ment monetary  control,  constitutional  money,  and,  while  I  will 
admit  your  party  hsis  been  In  the  minority  and  the  Democratic 
Party  has  taken  leadership,  thereby  assuming  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility, yet  this  did  not  relieve  the  Republican  Party  from 
making  a  flght  for  the  principles  contained  in  their  platform  and 
you  as  a  party  have  not  made  a  single  effort  to  carry  out  ^ 
plan  for  constitutional  money  as  not  alone  your  platform  promised 
but  as  the  Constitution  demands. 

Let  me  read  to  vou  from  this  same  letter.  "The  Republican  plat- 
form of  1932  reads.  We  pledge  a  sound  currency  at  all  hazards. 
We  will  restore  to  the  Congress  the  authority  lodged  with  it  by  the 
Constitution  to  coin  all  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
And  that  statement  is  Just  as  fine  a  statement  as  the  Democrats 
made  and  again  your  platform  for  1936  reads:  "We  advocate  a 
sound  currency."  And  again  repeating:  "We  will  restore  to  Con- 
gress the  authority  lodged  with  it  according  to  the  Constitution  to 
coin  all  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof."     And  that  waa 

another  beautiful  promise.  

And  so  when  you  Fpeak  of  people  in  glass  houses  throwing 
stones  vou  might  examine  the  architecture  of  your  own  house. 

Mr  Binderup.  You  have  both  referred  to  a  certain  letter  from 
the  Constitutional  Money  League  and  to  the  platforms  of  your 
parties  as  quoted  therein,  so  let  me  also  refer  to  this  same  letter 
and  remind  you  there  are  two  more  party  platforms  contained  Ui 
this  letter.  First,  the  Progressive  platform  for  1938,  which  reada 
as  foUows: 
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"The  ownership  and  control  of  money  and  credit,  without  quall- 
flcations  or  reservations,  must  be  under  public  and  not  private 
control."     Well,  that's  another  good  statement. 

And  the  Farmer-Labor  platform  for  1934  Is  short  but  definite: 
"Congress  shall  exercise  its  constitutional  power  to  coin  all  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof."  The  truth  in  a  nutshell.  But 
1  am  pleased  to  have  observed  that  every  Progressive  and  every 
Farmer-Laborite  did  remember  their  party  platforms  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  vote  or  work  for  constitutional 
money. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  extend  to  you,  our  mucli  appreciated  guest 
speakers  this  morning,  a  well-earned  compliment,  and  In  this  I 
know  I  .speak  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude  who  are  looking  for 
courageous  leaders  in  this  hour  of  political  darkness.  You  and 
many  others  in  Congress  never  forgot  as  individuals  yoiu:  party 
pledges. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Since  we  are  airing  out  the  platforms  of  the  different 
political  parties  relative  to  their  stand  for  constitutional  money,  I 
have  a  plank  of  tlie  Democratic  platform  following  the  crime  of 
1920.  I  think  it  is  In  the  platform  of  1924.  I  overlooked  this  when 
reading  the  Democratic  platform  before: 

"We  denounce  the  recent  cruel  and  unjust  contraction  of  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  credit  currency,  which  weis  directly  due  to  the 
so-called  deflation  policy  started  on  May  18,  1920.  •  •  •  We  de- 
mand that  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  be  so  administered 
as  to  give  stability  to  industry,  commerce,  and  finance,  as  was  In- 
tended by  the  Democratic  Party  which  gave  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system  to  the  Nation." 

That  is  really  the  most  specific  of  all  planks  in  the  Democratic 
platforms. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  cause  for  constitu- 
tional money  is  a  holy  cause.  For  did  not  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  and  the  House,  pledge  to  the  people  they  would 
carry  out  this  constitutional  mandate  to  provide  constitutional 
money?  And  in  order  to  make  it  still  more  sacred  and  binding  and 
stll)  more  forceful,  did  not  every  Republican.  Democrat,  Farmer- 
Laborite,  and  Progressive,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  accepted  office  and  assumed  the  responsibility, 
hold  up  their  right  hand  and  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  so  plainly  and 
definitely  stipulates  that  Congress  shall  coin  all  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof;  In  other  words,  that  Congress  and  not  the  money 
changers  shall  regulate  the  measurement  used  to  determine  the 
compensation  of  labor  and  farmer? 

Mr.  Olives.  Now,'  what  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Blnderup,  and 
I  think  our  radio  audience  would  also  like  to  know;  what  in  your 
Judgment  is  that  powerful  factor  that  can  hold  back  this  righteous 
cause  when  all  political  parties  in  their  platforms  have  made 
solemn  pledge  to  the  people  and  taken  an  oath  before  their  God 
to  carry  out  this  constitutional  mandate? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  In  answering  this  question,  let  me  be  frank  and 
fearless.  How  well  do  I  realize  that  I  am  making  myself  vulnerable 
not  alone  to  the  money  powers  but  to  an  uninformed  prejudiced 
society,  and  having  answered  this  question  without  fear,  telling 
the  whole  truth,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  the  shouts  and  the  hisses 
and  the  ridicule  of  bigots  and  the  intolerant  and  the  uninformed 
who  are  still  plodding  in  the  old  monetary  rut  that  was  created 
and  supported  by  a  Rothschild  that  spoke  through  an  Alexander 
Hamilton,  that  echoed  through  a  Wall  Street  and  is  today  ampli- 
fied through  a  Federal  Reserve  banking  systeni  that  extracts  from 
the  people  the  products  of  their  hands  and  brains  that  so  Justly 
belongs  to  them  and  gives  it  to  the  money  changers.  And  so  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  cost,  fully  conscious  of  the  price  I  shall 
pay,  I  challenge  the  enemy  of  humanity  with  an  Irrevocable  de- 
termination.    It  shall  be  done! 

Congressman  Oliver.  I  would  like  to  shout  this  reply  from  the 
mountain  top  that  the  people  might  know.  It  is  the  invisible 
government,  the  power  behind  the  throne  that  by  the  power  of 
money,  compels  our  Congress  against  its  desire  to  repudiate  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  is  Wall  Street  and  the  international  bankers, 
clothed  in  the  raiment  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
large  organizations  and  corporations  and  associations  of  vast  capi- 
tal. These,  my  friends,  are  the  political  cancers  at  the  heart  of  our 
great  Government. 

The  threatening  communism,  nazl-lsm,  or  fascism,  or  any  other 
Isms  are  but  the  symptoms  of  a  nation  in  decay  on  which  feed  the 
worms  of  war.  These  are  but  the  pimples  of  the  body  politic  of 
our  Uncle  Sam.  the  outgrowth  of  money  monopoly,  economic 
dictatorship.  Believe  me,  the  issue  is  the  money  changers  versus 
the  p>eople,  the  same  enemies  that  fought  Christ  and  they  are 
Btlll  fighting  the  principles  of  Christ.  Every  great  government 
that  ever  was  and  Is  no  more,  encountered  this  enemy  and  died,  and 
out  of  the  mists  and  the  clouds  and  the  shadows  of  money  mo- 
nopoly, born  of  the  money  changers  and  economic  dictatorships, 
some  day  will  come  a  blacksmith,  or  a  paper  hanger,  or  a  steel 
worker  who  will  say  to  the  people.  "You  are  hungry.  I  will  give 
you  a  crust  of  bread  for  yoiu-  liberties.  Trade  your  economic  dic- 
tatorship and  what  you  have  left  of  your  great  democracy  for  me. 
I  will  at  least  give  you  food  to  eat.  I  will  take  from  the  rich  and 
give  it  back  to  you.  Yotu-  economic  dictator  has  taken  from  you 
yotir  homes  and  your  farms,  your  Jobs  and  your  constitutional 
rights  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  promise 
you  bread."  And  the  great  multitude,  sorrowfully,  woefully,  and 
reluctantly  will  reach  out  their  hands  for  the  crust  of  bread,  and 
they  will  reply  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare's  old  apothecai-y,  "My 
poverty  and  not  my  will  consents."  And  the  new  dictator  will  reply 
In  the  words  of  Romeo,  "I  pay  thy  poverty  and  not  thy  will." 
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Mr.  Hnx.  In  conclusion  let  me 
ing  in.  in  reviewing  this  morning 
tie.s  I  am  sure  you  will  all  understand 
reproach  as  much  as  It  is  Just  a 
these  platforms  do  suggest  some  e 
collectively   against   this   common 
Is  it  because,  recognizing  the  power 
Then  let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
we  take  up  the  fight  the  sooner 
back  and  In  no  other  way  can  we 
us  in  Congress  today. 

Mr.  BiNDERxn*.  I  don't  really  thlfck 
an  apology;  we  have  only  remindep 
nant  we  made  with  our  people 
they  said  to  us  by  their  ballots. 
We  have  confidence  in  you." 

And  then  when  President  Roos*v 
address,  "The  money  changers  mu|t 
oh.  how  we  rejoiced  and  answered 
champion   come    from    wealth    anc 
cause  of  humanity.     Then  you  an 
tolling  masses  have  so  religiously 
dred  years." 

And  then  do  you  remember  wh*n 
most  notable  message  our  President 
monetary  conference:  "Let  me  be 
States  seeks  the  kind  of  dollar 
the  same  purchasing  power  and 
we  hope  to  attain  In  the  near 
President,  "Yes,  yes;   amen" — for 
no  more  money  panics  and 
there  can  be  no  Jtistlce  nor 

And  when  our  President  called 
people  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  Ul 
the  shipwrecked,  floating  on  a 
garment   that    a   passing    ship 
whispered,  "He  has  seen  us 

But  the  hidden   government 
helm  and  the  winds  of  selfish 
In  the  opposite  direction  and  so 
are  still  adrift,  still  waiting  and 
will  take  the  place  at  the  helm  of 
courage  to  save  them. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me 
and  Congressman  Oliver,  for  this 
breakfast  talks. 

Announcer.  I  understand  you 
planned  for  next  Tuesday  morning 
We  would  like  to  know  who  will 
the  topic  for  discussion. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Yes;  I  am  please< 
day   congressional   breakfast   talk 
Iowa,  and  Congressman  John  F. 
The  Quantity  Philosophy  of  Mone 
nent  Dollar.  ^ 

And  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  come 
us  In  discussion  of  this  question 
We   welcome   especially   anyone 
Government  monetary  control. 

Announcer.  Mr.  Blnderup.  that 
until  we  have  another   congressl  )n 
long,"  until  next  Tuesday  mornii  ig 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker 
marks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
Hon.  George  H.  Heinke,  of  Nebraska 


Mr. 


Edgar  Howard. 

Editor.  Columbus  Telegram, 

Dear  Friend  Edgar:   My   atten^on 
torial  of  January  18,  1939,  in  whl  :h 
spavins  and  ringbones  on  my  pol  tical 
vote  on  that  wicked  1939  W.  P, 

Edgar,  what  you  perceive  on 
or  ringbones.     They  are  the 
Charley  horses  that  I  received  gol|ig 
fences  in  my  race  for  Congress 


agbin  thank  you.  Congressman  Hru, 
;ontribution  to  our  congressional 

I  ave  a  very  interesting  discussion 

s  congressional  breakfast  talk. 

tje  your  speakers  and  what  will  be 

to  announce  for  our  next  Tues- 

Senator   Guy   M.   Gillette,    of 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.   GEORG  S  H.   HEINKE,  OF  NEBRASKA 


under  leave  to  extend  my  ra- 
the following  letter  written  by 


January  30,  1939. 


'olumbTis,  Nebr. 

has  tjeen  called  to  yotir  edl- 

you  Intimate  that  you  discern 

legs  because  of  my  negative 

deficiency  appropriation. 

ny  political  legs  are  not  spavins 

of  the  scratches,  welts,  and 

through  some  of  those  political 

fall,  but  I  assure  you  that  you 
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would  have  to  look  mighty  cloee  to  see  any  evidence  of  them  now. 

Talking  about  mules,  I  am  reminded  that  a  number  al  years 
ago,  when  I  was  scouring  the  countryside  buying  cattle,  a  friend 
came  to  me  and  said.  "George,  while  you  are  riding  the  country, 
I  wish  you  would  keep  your  weather  eye  open  for  mules.  I  am  In 
the  market  fOT  mules,  and  here  is  what  I  am  interested  In:  I 
want  a  span  of  molly  mules,  matched  either  In  black,  bay,  or 
gray;  aged  6  or  7  years;  height,  14  hands;  weight,  1,400  pounds  or 
thereabouts;  broke  to  work;  and  that  will  stand  without  hitching, 
and  if  they  are  In  foal,  all  the  better.  I  want  them  worth  the 
money.  I  want  no  pointed  rximjM,  no  drooping  rumps,  no  crooked 
legs,  no  swlnney,  no  spavins,  no  ringbones,  nor  cold  shoulders. 
Examine  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  and  the  wind.  Look  at  their  kidneys, 
their  appetites,  and  their  Intestines  if  you  can." 

Edgar,  I  tell  you  a  muie  like  that  is  hard  to  find. 

I  remember  the  mule  you  had  on  or  about  March  4,  1933.  I  refer 
to  the  one  that  those  New  Deal  bureaucratic  mtUe  skinners  have 
been  herding  around  for  almost  6  years. 

I  was  never  overly  fond  of  that  mule  and  especially  his  braying. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  he  did  a  little  work,  had  a  little 
shape  and  some  good  mule  sense.  But  look  at  him  now,  mooneyed, 
blind  staggers,  a  whisky  cough,  shimmies,  and  walks  in  circles. 
His  whole  constitution  is  undermined  and  it  takes  appropriations 
of  nine  or  ten  billions  of  dollars  to  even  keep  him  on  his  feet.  At 
his  best  he  is  nothing  now  but  a  common,  no-account,  flea-bitten, 
knot-headed  Jackass  and  a  stump-sucker,  besides. 

Edgar,  the  only  mule  you  ever  had  is  ruln't. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Htinke, 
Member  o/  Con{jresa. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  24.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18,  1938,  answer- 
ing an  attack  upon  Secretary  Hull  and  the  administration's 
foreign  policy.  I  made  a  lengthy  speech  giving  my  opinion 
Of  European  conditions.  By  that  speech  I  hoped  to  draw 
attention  to  the  menace  of  Hitler  to  world  peace,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  shadow  he  cast  over  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 

I  was  convinced  that  Great  Britain  and  Prance  could  weigh 
gravity  of  coming  events,  but  suspected  those  nations  of 
viewing  the  sweep  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  as  preferable  to 
the  growth  of  communism.  They  have  sanctioned  dismem- 
berment of  a  sister  democracy.  Czechoslovakia,  and  are  poised 
to  dejjTive  other  countries  of  their  independence.  I  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  they  do  not  approve  of  the  barbaric 
and  bloody  policies  of  Hitler. 

In  my  speech  on  March  18.  1938. 1  said: 

Not  until  1912.  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  the  privilege 
of  the  House  floor  for  Cotmt  Luetzow,  ex-Austrian  statesman  who 
visited  the  United  States  to  warn  of  the  dangers  of  the  approaching 
European  war  and  advocate  measures  tending  to  universal  peace, 
and  shortly  thereafter,  when  I  heard  the  late  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  Professor  Masaryk,  lucidly  explain  the 
aspiration  of  Germany  to  acquire  by  any  means  necessary  not  only 
control  of  middle  western  Europe  and  the  countries  of  the  Danube 
but  also  another  outlet  to  the  sea,  did  I  really  begin  to  give  serloua 
thought  to  the  danger  of  the  then  approaching  war. 

EXPRESSED  BEXJKF  O*  8XCKET  COKSPIRACT  8  TXABS  AOO 

Three  years  ago  I  voiced  belief  that  a  secret  or  tacit  agreement 
existed  between  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Japan,  but  my  warning  went 
unlieeded  The  strategy  practiced  by  those  countries  conformed 
exactly  to  that  predicted  by  Professor  Masaryk.  who  was  intimately 
aware  of  Germany's  ambitions. 

In  the  Orient  Japan  pursued  a  cotirse  toward  domination  of  the 
yeUow  races,  apparently  with  preaseurance  that  Italy  and  Ger- 
many would  so  engage  the  attention  of  the  Exiropean  democracies 
that  Interference  in  China  would  be  impossible. 

In  Ethiopia  Mussolini's  war  machine  grinded  to  Its  conquest  while 

Hitler's  sUence  gave  approval.  ^     ^,  ^  ^  *_4 

Internal  dissent  in  Spain,  nourished  by  the  dictates  countries, 
finally  flamed  into  civil  war.  and  the  legions  of  Italian  and  German 
soldiers  took  stand  in  battle  against  the  established  government. 

Hitler  demanding  the  return  of  Germany's  lost  colonies,  only 
cloaked  his  purpose  of  European  aggression,  and  it  was  long 
ago  clear  that  he  would  one  day  climax  the  years  of  planned 
propa^nda  in  Austria  by  an  Invasion  of  that  country.  His 
seizure  of  Austria  is  but  a  prelude  of  more  ambitious  plans. 
Peace-  and  liberty-loving  Czechoslovakia,  Eumanla,  Hungary,  and 


the  other  small  Independent  naOons  now  see  his  shadow  across 
their  lands— Memel,  Danzig,  and  the  Polish  Corridor.  Alaace-I/)r- 
raine,  and  the  much-desired  Ukraine. 

For  the  time  being,  engaged  in  consolidating  his  gains,  he 
may  utter  reassuring  words  to  PcJand  and  Yugoslavia.  But  they 
have  only  to  recall  his  utter  disregard  of  treaties,  and  his  oft- 
repeated  statements  as  to  his  ultimate  alms,  to  realise  how 
necessary  It  is  that  they  prepare  to  resist  Invasion,  for  invasion 
is  bound  to  come. 

IL    DUCK    MAY    BS    BCAKZNO    SAO    MIBTAKK    IN    TRUSTING     HITLXB 

Wliether  n  Emce  is  as  smart  as  he  thinks  be  la  in  cooperating 
with  the  Imperialistic-minded  HlUer  only  the  future  wUl  teU. 
But  there  are  many  sapient  observers  who  have  their  doubts. 
They  believe  that  Hitler  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  his  now 
comrade.  D  Duce,  overboard  when  and  If  he  becomes  strong  enough 
to  be  able  to  get  along  without  him. 

AMERICA  MXTST  TAKE  NOTE  OF  WHAT  IS  COINe  ON  Of  THE  WORLD 

One  may  properly  ask  how  does  all  this  affect  America?  Who 
knows?  In  this  fateful  hour,  with  aU  the  civUlBcd  world  well-nigh 
breathless,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  follow  the  vaciUaUng 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well-qualified 
students  of  international  affairs,  may  be  the  next  prey  of  the 
remorseless  triumvirate.  Many  ripe  scholars  feel  that  the  sup- 
pression of  Great  Britain  will  mean  the  consummation  of  a  plan 
to  form  three  great  powers  outside  of  North  and  South  America. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  France,  which  is  fighting  domestic  prol>- 
lems  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  and  Russia,  despised  by  the 
capitalistic  groups  of  the  world,  could,  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  other  countries  I  have  named,  long  withstand  being  dismem- 
bered also.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  raving-mad  Japanese  war  lords  are  la 
a  conspiracy  to  divide  the  entire  world  among  themselves,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  manage  to  grab. 

POLISH    T  rAnwoa    SHOULD    NOT    rOaCBT    TREATMENT    ACCORDED    POLES    ZW 

PRUSSIA 

Great  Britain,  rather  late,  is  commencing  to  realize  Ita  danger. 
Does  Poland  realize  her  danger? 

The  leaders  In  Poland  might  weU  hearken  back  to  other  days. 
and  consider  the  former  treatment  of  Poles  in  Pruasia.  I  remember 
In  1008  how  Prussia  prohibited,  by  edict,  the  teaching  of  the  Polish 
language  in  their  own  schools,  and  how  they  proposed  in  their 
Parliament  a  compulsory  dispossession  of  the  homes  of  Polanders. 
Far  2,000  years  the  Poles  and  their  fathers  before  them  had  occupied 
this  land,  but  notwithstanding  and  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  1815,  and  In  violation  of  Prussia's  orgarUc  laws 
prohibiting  distinctions  between  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
Kingdom's  Parliament  even  then  showed  Its  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Polish. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of.  Congressman  Arthur  L.  Bates,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  impelled  to  Introduce  Into  this  House  a  resolution 
extending  good  wishes  and  sympathy  to  the  Poles  in  Pruasia  In  their 
efforts  to  maintain  their  property  rights.  

Recalling  this,  and  viewing  the  present  prejudice  which  govem« 
in  Germany,  Poland  should  properly  estimate  the  future  Insofar  as 
her  relations  with  that  country  are  concerned. 

AMERICA  MAT  NOT  BE  AS  SAFE  AS  SHE  FEELS 

Up  to  about  12  years  ago  we  confidently  believed  ourselves  prc^- 
erly  protected  against  possible  attack  from  any  and  all  quarters; 
but  in  view  of  the  Increased  and  ever-increasing  knowledge  of 
aviation  and  mammoth  airplane  carriers,  are  we  really  free  from 
military  danger?  

If  this  nefarious  triumvirate  should  effect  the  dismemberment 
of  the  great  British  Empire,  what  would  become  of  Canada?  Cotild 
we  still  feel  free  and  at  ease  without  present-day  Canada? 

Only  a  little  while  ago  I  read  in  the  public  press  about  conces- 
sions that  had  been  or  were  contemplated  to  be  granted  by  Mexico 
to  Japan  in  Lower  California.  That  recalled  to  my  mind  the  tenta- 
tive offer  by  Germany  in  1917,  in  the  Zimmerman  note,  to  give 
Mexico  a  part  of  the  United  States  If  Mexico  would  Join  Germany, 
and  the  offer  to  Japan  of  the  Philippine  Islands  In  return  for 
mUitary  aid.  When  those  audacious  offers  were  first  brought  to 
light  it  was  thought  thev  were  sheer  allied  propaganda,  but  we 
were  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  these  reports  by  documen- 
tary evidence  that  came  into  possession  of  our  Government. 

In  view  of  all  this  and  our  enemies  within,  I  feel  that  it  be- 
hooves us  adequately  to  protect  ourselves  against  even  the  remot- 
est eventtjallty.  I  have  heard  it  said  with  plausibility  that  if  Eng- 
land »""<  stated  her  position  vmequivocally  in  the  early  dajrs  of 
1914,  and  if  America  had  been  prepared  in  1918,  these  acts  would 
have  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  send  millions  of  our  yoting  men  across  the  sea  and  expend 
billions  of  dollars.  Consequently,  and  repeaUng,  I  feel  that  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  prepare  for  any,  even  the  most  imaginable  possi- 
bility Therefore,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  the  construction  of  a 
navy  and  an  air  force  that  will  be  unmistakably  adequate  for  our 
proper  defense. 

DO  WOT  n*TM  TO  BE  MORE  PATRIOTIC  THAN  TH06B  WHO  OISACRZB 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  try  to  make  anylxxly  believe  I  am  more  patri- 
otic than  those  who  do  not  favor  thU  increased  naval  plan.  We 
all  recognize  among  that  group  a  highly  patriotic  Impulse.  They, 
too  think  their  Judgment  would  be  better  for  the  country.  Th« 
only  interest  I  have  in  the  problem  of  national  defense  Is  the 
welfare  of  our  whole  country,  to  which  I  owe  much  and  for 
which  I  am  ready  to  give  everything  I  possess.  Ttils  great  country 
of  my  adoption  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  if  I  leave  behind  only 
one  legacy,  I  want  It  to  be  a  contribution,  weak  though  It  bo. 
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to  the  defense,  not  offense,  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  land  that  made  me  whatever  I  am  and  gave  me  whatever  I 
have. 

Let  me  say  that  I  feel  a  grave  mistake  was  made  by  some  of  the 
political  leaders  of  20  years  ago.  who.  for  ptirely  political  purposes, 
prevented  the  United  States  from  Joining  other  peace-loving  nations 
In  a  hopeful  effort  to  outlaw  war  and  all  Its  frightful  consequences 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  That  fallxire  unquestionably  weakened 
the  League  at  the  outset,  and  It  has  in  no  small  measure  destroyed 
its  usefulness. 

I  well  remember  when  President  Wilson  returned  from  his  first 
trip  to  Paris  and  invited  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  White  House  to  hear  his  explanation  of  the 
League  plan,  because  I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  only  sitting  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  are  Senators  Pfttman  rind  Borah.  I  am  the  only 
sitting  Member  of  the  House  who  participated  in  that  historic 
meeting. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  confidential  report  to  the  members  of  these 
two  committees,  and  in  a  3-hour  session  he  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  advice  and  consent  of  those  present.  All  present  were  asked 
to  question  the  President  on  each  and  every  provision,  which 
many,  as  I  recall,  did.  and  all  were  apparently  satisfied  by  the 
President's  lucid  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  that  great  humanitarian  plan.  In  addition  to  securing  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  members  of  those  two  committees,  Mr. 
Wilson  consulted  such  eminent  Americans  and  Republicans  as 
former  President  Taft.  former  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  and 
others^^jdl  of  whom  acquiesced  in  the  President's  conclusions.  I 
especially  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  that  time.  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
pounded to  President  Wilson  many  questions  and  appeared  satisfied, 
yet  a  few  months  later,  unfortunately,  the  same  Senator  Lodge  who 
had  given  unmistakable  assurance  of  accord  with  the  plan,  became, 
in  his  important  official  position,  the  spearhead,  largely  for  political 
purposes,  of  the  opposition  to  the  League  plan.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  was  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  simply  because  it 
was  the  only  issue  Republican  leaders  of  that  day  could  evolve  in 
opposing  the  Democratic  Party.  In  this  opposition  they  were  aided 
by  the  disgruntled,  vitriolic  Jim  Reed,  then  a  Senator  from  Missouri. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  League  Covenant  provided  for  sending 
our  boys  across  the  sea;  while  In  fact  there  was  nothing  in  the 
League  Covenant  that  Justified  such  a  conclusion.  I  maintained 
then,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  underlying  opposition  to  the  League, 
aside  from  the  political  consideration,  was  the  objection  of  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  the  Nation  to  the  international  labor  provisions, 
which  provided.  In  article  20  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  that — 

"The  high-contracting  parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  main- 
tain fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men.  women,  and 
children,  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extended,  and  to  that 
end  will  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League 
a  permanent  bureau  of  labor." 

BZXIXVX    AMERICA'S    MEMBERSHIP    OT    THE    LEAGtJE    WOULD    HAVE    BEEN 

BENEFICIAL 

I  am  confident  today,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  had  the  United 
States  Joined  the  League  of  Nations  it  would  have  strengthened 
and  preserved  the  League  In  full  vigor  and  effectiveness  and  we 
would  not  have  present-day  conditions,  with  all  democracies  of 
Europe  either  destroyed  or  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  I  still 
believe  that  under  the  terms  of  the  League  Covenant  we  could 
have  precluded  the  mad  rearmament  race  by  close  adhesion  to  and 
renewal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  after 
the  10-year  limit,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  all  civilization.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  the  United  States 
felt  fairly  easy;  and  it  was  only  our  absence  from  membership  in  the 
League  that  led  first  Germany,  then  Italy,  and.  shortly  thereafter, 
Jrpan  to  withdraw  from  membership  in  the  League.  Then  trouble 
began.    The  plot  thickened.    Now  we  have  the  fruit. 

Moreover.  I  feel  that  if  Great  Britain  and  Prance  had  taken  a 
firm  stand  against  the  Initial  rearmament  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Japan,  and  had  not  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  undependable  peace 
assurances,  they  would  have  been  in  position  2  years  ago  to  stop 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  in  their  mad  rush  toward  a  menacing  world 
conquest  Should  we.  then,  follow  the  vacillating  and  always  un- 
loading policy  of  Great  Britain  or  should  we  be  ready  to  properly 
defend  ourselves  and  our  possessions  against  any  and  all? 

X    UOUC    TO    FKEL    THAT    1    CAN    CHANCE    MY    VIEWPOINTS    IN    ACCOBDANCZ 
WITH   CHANGED   CONDITIONS 

And  so.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  In  view  of  the  alarming 
world  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  shall  vote  and  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill.  This  may  be  surprising  to  some  of 
the  critics  who  have  accused  me  of  being  a  pacifist,  charging  that  I 
was  against  adequate  national  defense;  but  let  me  say  to  them  it 
Is  not  they  who  have  changed  my  view.  I  was  Just  as  conscientious 
when  I  opposed  large  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  In  past  years 
as  I  am  conscientious  today  in  supporting  this  bill.  I  have  changed 
my  views  because  and  only  because  world  conditions  have  changed. 
When  I  get  so  old  or  so  benumbed  of  brain  and  character  that  I 
cannot  change  my  view  In  accordance  with  changing  conditions 
and  a  changing  world,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  carried  out  feet  first, 
and  I  want  to  be. 

I  have  criticized  conditions  and  things  at  times,  and  I  shall  do 
■o  again  whenever  I  see  anything  that  I  think  merits  criticism. 
But  I  love  this  covintry.    I  will  vote  any  amount  of  money  necessary 


in2 


to  protect  It  from  enemies  either 
haps  more  than  at  any  other  tim< 
of  America  stands  out  against 
persecution,  intrigue,  conspiracy, 
enduring  beacon  light  of  hope. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of 
me  for  so  many  years  to  be  a  " " 
gress.  the  greatest  democratic 
every  man  is  accorded  the 
Let  us  strive  to  preserve  and 
ourselves  and  posterity.    I  do  no 
do  want  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
to  endure  here  forever. 


These  are  words  I  spoke  a 


within  or  without.     Today,  per- 

in  its  histoiy.  the  United  States 

dark  and  stormy  seas  of  racial 

md  Jealousy  as  the  one  and  only 


my  district  for  having  permitted 

Mei  iber  of  this  great  American  Con- 

le  ;islative  body  on  earth,  wherein 

unfetti  red  right  to  say  what  he  pleases. 

piamote  this  priceless  heritage  for 

expect  to  be  here  forever,  but  I 

a  democratic  form  of  government 


year  ago.    Today  they  are  as 


true  as  they  were  then.    I  can  only  hope  that  England  and 
Prance,  realizing  their  mistales  of  this  past  year,  will  no 


longer  piermit  Hitler  to  dictat< 


their  statesmen  about  as  playe  "s  on  a  chessboard. 


The  Fish  Industry  akid  Reciprocal-Trade 
Agree  ments 
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Saturday, 


protect  the  American  fishing 
rocal-trade  agreements.  Thii 
especially  to  the  northeastern 
this  country,  emplojring  over 


The  value  of  the  products  of 
estimated  to  be  over  $104,000,()00 

The  United  States  received  concessions  in 


tive  prior  to  January  1,  1938 


their  diplomacy  and  to  move 


L  A.  REED 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  ^  t.  Speaker,  since  this  industry 
to  be  prosperous  must  have  ai  export  outlet  for  some  of  its 
products,  as  well  as  a  large  dc  mestic  market,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  would  be  t  le  policy  of  the  Grovernment  to 


industry  through  true  recip- 

is  a  very  important  industry, 

and  northwestern  sections  of 

125,000  fishermen  in  1935,  and 


13,000  additional  persons  in  tpe  canning  and  curing  of  fish. 

this  industry  in  that  year  was 


13  of  the  16 


trade  agreements  which  had  1  €en  negotiated  and  were  effec- 


Of  the  agreement  countries, 


Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and)  Prance  were  important  outlets 
for  our  fish  and  fish  products  in  1929.  To  two  of  these  three 
countries — Canada  and  the  ^Jetherlands — we  gave  conces- 
sions on  fish  and,  in  turn,  Canada  and  Prance  gave  tiiis 
country  concessions. 

Pigiu-es  from  official  sources  show  that  agreement  countries 
as  a  whole  took  slightly  mor;  than  29  percent  of  our  total 
export  market  in  value  in  1  >29.  Our  total  fish  exports  in 
1937  were  but  58.4  percent  of  their  value  in  1929.  However, 
in  1937  our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  had  recovered 
to  65.1  percent  of  1929,  whiU  to  agreement  countries  which 
gave  us  concessions  they  weie  but  49.6  percent  of  the  1929 
level  in  value.  It  is  evident  tpat  our  recovery  of  our  former 
fish  market  has  been  more  rapid  to  the  non-trade-agreement 
countries  than  to  the  agreemt  ;nt  countries.  Thus  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  concessions  recei\  ed  under  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments have  not  been  of  particular  value  to  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  in  turn  g  ave  concessions  on  fish  in  both 
the  Canadian  and  the  Nethi  rlands  agreements  which  were 
generalized  in  our  tariff  sch<  dules  to  the  entire  world.     We 

Cuba,  but  these  were  not  gen- 
eralized because  of  the  special  treaty  in  effect  between  this 
country  and  Cuba. 
While  the  value  of  fish  exports  in  1937  was  nowhere  near 

fish  imports  for  1937  was  85.3 
percent  of  the  1929  level.  Ou  •  imports  from  agreement  coun- 
tries in  1937  were  86.6  percent  of  the  1929  level,  while  to 

were  84.2  percent.    Prom  these 

trade-agreements  program  has 


nonagreement  countries  they 
figures  it  is  obvious  that  the 


helped  foreign  countries  to  re  :over  their  market  in  this  coun- 
try, while  the  concessions  we  received  from  agreement  coim- 
tries  have  not  been  of  any  help  to  us  in  reacquiring  our  former 
foreign  market  for  flsh. 
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It  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  while  the  Netherlands  re- 
ceived a  concession  from  us  which  has  been  very  helpful  to 
them  in  bringing  their  volume  in  this  country  back  to  approx- 
imately the  1929  level,  they  did  not  in  turn  give  us  the  con- 
cession which  would  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  re- 
acquired our  former  market  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1929  we 
exported  to  the  Netherlands  19,833,000  pounds  of  canned  flsh, 
while  in  1937  this  figure  had  dropped  to  1,791,000  pounds. 

Another  country  which  has  materially  increased  the  sale 
of  its  products  in  our  home  market  is  Japan.  In  1929  Japan 
exported  to  this  country  26,543,000  pounds,  while  in  1937  they 
exported  47,703,000  pounds.  Here  is  another  industry  which 
the  New  Deal  claims  to  have  helped  through  its  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  However,  all  of  the  evidence 
shows  the  contrary  to  be  true. 


Dr.  Towne  Nylander 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  March  25.  1939 


DOCUMENTS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
documents  from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 

H.    L.    B.    B.    LirrS    SX7SPENSION    OT    DR.    TOWNE    KTXANOEB    AS    BECIONAL 
DIKeCTOB  or  TWENTT -FIRST  REGION 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  February  27,  1939.  an- 
nounced tbe  suspension  of  Dr.  Towne  Nylander  as  regional  di- 
rector of  the  twenty-first  region,  at  Los  Angeles,  pending  an 
Investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting  of  an  address  made 
by  Dr.  Nylander  at  Inglewood.  Calif.,  on  February  6.  The  news- 
paper account  of  the  address  quoted  Dr.  Nylander  as  expressing 
views  which  are  in  no  sense  those  of  the  Board. 

An  Investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Board  by 
Prof.  James  E.  Brenner,  lieutenant  commander,  U.  S.  Navy, 
(retired),  professor  of  law  at  Stanford  University.  His  findings 
have  been  received  and  studied  by  the  Board.  In  them  the  Board 
does  not  find  cause  to  continue  Dr.  Nylander's  8Usp>ension.  It  has 
therefore  advised  Dr.  Nylander  that  his  suspension  has  been  lifted, 
and  has  requested  him  to  reassume  his  duties  as  regional  director. 

A  copy  of  Professor  Brenner's  findings  in  the  matter,  and  of 
Chairman    Maddens    letter    of    transmittal    to    Dr.   Nylander,   are 

attached. 

Nation.'vi.  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington.  D.  C.  March.  24.  1939. 
Dr.  Towne  J.  Ntlander, 

2638  West  Adams  Gardens,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dear  Nylander:  As  you  know,  the  Board  requested  Prof.  James 
E  Brenner,  of  Stanford  University,  to  Investigate  the  accuracy  of 
an  article  in  the  IngU-wood  Daily  News  which  reported  an  address 
made  by  yourself  before  the  Ingleslde  Community  Forum  on  last 
February  6.  In  addition  to  the  inquiries  made  of  yourself.  Professor 
Brenner  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  has  interviewed  many 
of  those  who  listened  to  your  address  and  has  taken  the  testimony 
of  the  writer  of  the  Daily  News  article.  Mr.  Roy  Rosenberg.  The 
Board  has  received  Professor  Brenner's  findings.  A  copy  of  them  ia 
attached. 

You  win  note  that  the  findings  go  directly  to  the  statements 
which  dlstvirbed  the  Board  and  which  was  the  cause  of  its  action 
In  suspending  you.  The  purported  statements  were  to  the  eflfect 
that,  when  a  complaint  is  actually  served,  the  Twenty-first  Regional 
Office  does  not  have  a  sclntlUa  of  doubt  as  to  the  employer's  guUt. 
and  that  the  employer  "hasn't  got  a  chance." 

Professor  Brenner  finds  that  you  did  intend  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  statement  to  your  audience;  he  finds  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  your  words  and  meaning  on  the  second  point.  As 
an  overall  finding.  Professor  Brenner  presents  a  failure  on  your  part 
to  describe  Board  procedure  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  listeners, 
unfamiliar  with  that  procedure,  that  it  affords  an  employer  adequate 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  allegations  made  against  him 
In  a  complaint. 

The  Board  recognizes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  regional  director 
not  to  Issue  a  complaint  in  a  case  unless  his  investigation  of  the 
facts  h.i8  led  him  to  conclude  that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has  been 
committed  It  is  assumed  that  your  remark,  "'When  a  complaint  Is 
actually  served  the  twenty-first  regional  office  does  not  have  a 
scintilla  of  doubt  as  to  the  employer's  guilt,"  is  an  expression  of 
confidence  that  you  in  your  investigation  have  so  silted  the  facU 


that  you  are  certain  a  complaint  can  be  sustained.  You  may  dklm 
that  cases  in  yovir  region  are  so  carefully  Investigated  and  prepared 
that  only  those  in  which  the  unfair  labor  practices  are  certain  ol 
proof  under  testimony  could  reach  the  stage  of  a  public  hearing. 
However,  the  Board  regrets  that  your  discussion  of  procedure  dealt 
oiily  with  those  early  stages  of  our  cases  entrusted  to  the  regional 
director,  and  failed  to  deal  with  the  later  stages  which  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  trial  examiners  and  the  Board. 

Your  error  in  Judgment  according  to  oxir  reading  of  Profeasor 
Brenner's  report,  arose  from  not  "•  •  •  laying  a  foundation  by 
making  a  complete  and  accxirate  explanation  of  the  National  LAbor 
Relations  Board  procedure."  Such  an  explanation  would  have 
Involved  a  clear  demarcation  between  your  duty  In  presenting  the 
case  and  the  totally  different  functions  of  the  trial  examiner  who 
hears  the  testimony,  of  the  Board  Itself  which  must  review  the 
testimony,  and  of  the  circtiit  court  of  appeals  which  passes  on  the 
entire  recortl.  Your  role  in  the  first  stage  of  this  familiar  and 
legally-approved  procedure  Is  so  routine  that  you  were  perhaps 
blinded  to  the  possible  effects  on  listeners  of  a  presentation  which 
left  them  to  believe  that  employers  have  no  recourse  after  a  com- 
plaint is  once  served  upwu  them.  Unless  you  had  so  informed  them, 
your  listeners  could  not  know  that  complaints  are  In  proper  casee 
dismissed  upon  subsequent  presentation  of  pertinent  facts,  that 
employers  have  opportunity  to  refute  aUegatlons  in  complaints  by 
sworn  testimony,  that  trial  examiners  can  and  do  dismiss  complaints 
upon  proper  evidence,  and  that  the  Board  Itself  In  numerous  cases 
has.  upon  its  consideration  of  the  transcript  of  evidence  taken  at 
the  hearing,  dismissed  a  part  or  all  of  a  complaint  Issued  by  a 
regional  director. 

In  respect  that  yoxir  error  in  Judgment  caused  an  unfounded 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  parties  to  Board  proceedings  and  In  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  fairness  of  Board  pro- 
ceedings, the  Board  finds  reason  for  reproof  in  your  Inglewood 
address  as  weighed  In  the  findings  of  Professor  Brenner.  Tho.se 
findings  also  state  the  opinion  of  Professor  Brenner  that  you  "did 
not  intend  to  convey  the  Impression  that  the  procedure  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not  provide  a  full  and  Im- 
partial hearing  for  employers  against  whom  fortnal  compUint* 
have  been  filed." 

The  Board  also  accepts  this  finding  and  upon  it  concludes  that 
there  Is  no  valid  cause,  in  the  facts  themselves,  for  further  disci- 
plinary action  against  you.  You  are  reminded,  however,  that  your 
suspension  took  place  after  the  Board  had  waited  for  several  daye 
for  a  report  from  you  concerning  your  remarks. 

Your  suspension  as  regional  director  is  hereby  lifted  and  you 
may  immediately  reassume  your  duties. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Wasrsm  Madden,  Chairman. 

riKDINGB  OF  PROP.  JAMES  E.  BRENNER,  SUBMITTED  TO  N.  L.  S.  B.  ATTIB 
INVESTIGATION  OF  ACCURACY  WITH  WHICH  ADDRESS  BY  TOWNE  J. 
NTLANDER   WAS   REPORTED 

The  article  in  the  Inglewood  Daily  News  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
reasonably  accurate  reporting,  but  It  Includes  Interpretations  not 
intended  by  the  lecturer. 

There  is  a  square  conflict  as  to  whether  Dr.  Nylander  uaed  these 
exact  words:  "I'll  tell  you  frankly  when  we  go  Into  a  hearing  the 
employer  hasn't  got  a  chance." 

With  the  exception  of  this  controversial  sentence.  Mr.  Rosenberg's 
statement  made  at  the  hearing  is  substantially  correct,  that  "Th« 
statements  which  appear  in  the  adjoining  starred  box  are  Dr.  Ny- 
lander's words  in  every  Instance.  The  article  is  the  running 
account,  of  the  running  story,  is  a  review  of  what  happened  at  the 
meeting  in  an  effort  to  hit  the  high  spots  and  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  verbatim  account  of  what  Dr.  Nylander  said." 

The  content  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  body  of  the  article  is 
substantially  correct,  but  in  some  instances  the  interpretation 
which  results  from  taking  statements  from  their  context  and 
Joining  them  as  consecutive  statements  was  not  that  intended 
by  the  speaker. 

The  title  of  the  article  "National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is 
for  Workers  and  Against  Employers.  Claim"  might  be  inferred 
from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Nylander  by  members  of  the  audience 
who  were  not  familiar  with  the  part  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  procedure,  which  was  not  explained  by  Dr. 
Nylander.  but  Dr.  Nylander  did  not  Intend  that  such  an  In- 
ference   should    be    drawn. 

Dr.  Nylander  made  a  qualified  statement  ttiat  he  personally 
hoped  the -A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  would  remain  two  distinct 
organizations. 

The  captions  "Communism  Feared"  and  "Favors  C.  I.  O."  are 
the  reporter's  own  phrasing. 

Dr.  Nylander  did  not  always  make  clear  to  his  audience  when 
he  was  quoting  another  person  and  when  he  was  expressing  his 
own  views. 

Dr.  Nylander  did  not  Intend  to  expressly  state  or  to  Imply 
that  the  Board  is  partial  In  Its  views  concerning  complaints 
filed  against  employers. 

Dr.  Nylander  did  not  Intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not  provide 
a  full  and  impartial  hearing  for  employers  against  whom  formal 
complaints  have  been  filed. 

If  Dr.  Nylander  Intended  to  restrict  his  statements  regarding  the 
procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  the  procedure 
of  the  twenty-first  region,  the  record  shows  that  he  did  not  make 
his    intention   clear   to    all   of   his    audience.    Dr.    Nylander    did 
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Intend  that  hts  audience  should  be  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
when  a  complaint  Is  actually  served  the  twenty-first  regional  office 
docs  not  have  a  sclntUla  of  doubt  as  to  the  employer's  guilt. 

The  Inglewood  audience  was  a  receptive  one  and  there  is  evidence 
which  Indicates  that  Dr.  Nylander  became  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  subject  matter  of  some  of  his  remarks  and  made  statements 
which  could  reasonably  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way. 

Dr.  Nylander  did  fall  to  fully  describe  the  procedure  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  lack  of  that  explanation  or 
/ledge  resulted  in  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  audience 
misinterpreting  remarks  made  by  him. 

Dr.  Lylander.  as  regional  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  0ould  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  his  laying  a  founda- 
tlonjjy  making  a  complete  and  accurate  explp.nation  of  the  National 
j««r6or  Relations  Board  procedure  If  he  desired  to  make  statements 
which  might  reasonably  be  misunderstood  if  this  precaution  were 
&ot  taken. 

J.  E.  Beenneb. 


That  Cash  and  Carry  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  25,  1939 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  hovering  danger- 
ously near  the  brink  of  another  European  conflict.  Our 
war-minded  Chief  Executive  is  directing  us  on  a  course  of 
International  intrigue  that  will  surely  and  certainly  lead  the 
United  States  into  a  second  world  war. 

Unless  Congress  intervenes  to  strengthen  existing  neu- 
trality legislation  as  a  counterstroke  to  the  current  adminis- 
tration effort  to  weaken  such  legislation,  the  history  of  the 
Wilson  administration  will  be  repeated.  Only  this  time  our 
boys  will  be  sent  to  the  Old  World  slaughterhouse  on  the 
pretext  of  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

Senator  Pittman,  with  the  blessings  of  the  administration, 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  scrap  the  present  neutrality 
law  in  favor  of  one  permitting  the  sale  of  war  supplies  to 
foreign  nations  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

Cash  and  carry  sounds  inviting,  but  how  long  would  the 
cash  hold  out?  If  Europe  can  pay  cash  for  new  war  supplies, 
she  can  pay  debts  incurred  for  purchase  of  supplies  in  the 
last  European  bloodletting. 

M.Uions  of  Americans  hungry  and  in  need  can  furnish 
elastomers  for  more  than  we  have  ever  yet  produced  without 
going  into  the  murder  merchandising  business  whose  ulti- 
mate consequence  must  be  destruction  of  civilization  and 
creation  of  the  very  conditions  that  brought  dictators  to 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  way  to  keep  out  of  war  is  to  keep  out.  Since  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war.  Congress  should  hold 
the  reins  to  prevent  the  President  from  following  a  course  of 
International  meddling  that  will  make  such  declaration  a 
mere  perfunctory  formality. 

The  President  has  usurped  the  power  that  belongs  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  I  intend  to  condemn  this  procedure  by 
signing  at  once  the  petition  to  discharge  from  conunittee  the 
Ludlow  war  referendum  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  give  the  mothers  of  America  the 
light  to  decide  whether  their  sons  and  husbands  shall  again 

be  sacrificed  on  the  European  slaughter  block. 

I  sdso  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  carefully  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of  March 
23, 1939: 

THAT  CASH-AND-CARHT  PLAN 

Says  Representative  Louis  Lttdlow.  Democrat,  of  Indiana.  "AVlth 
the  war  spirit  sweeping  the  world;  with  every  great  nation  weighing 
Itself  down  with  clanking  armaments;  with  international  friend- 
Bhips  long  80  prized  and  so  eagerly  sought  breaking  down  and  giv- 
ing way  on  a  wholly  unprecedented  scale  to  international  hatreds 
and  discord — if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Americans  should  set 
aside  aU  other  matters  and  give  their  best  thought  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  keonAmerlca  out  of  war  now  is  that  time." 

There  ai%  as  Representative  Lttdlow  points  out  no  signs  that  any 
nation  intends  to  attack  us  either  with  arms  or  with  the  economic 
weapons  which  are  secondary  only  to  arms  as  a  means  of  offensive 
action — economic    weapons    appUed    throiigh    sucli    discriminatory 
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foreign  policy  as  In  the  case  of  currei  t 
critically  labeled  as  "new  neutrality  U  g 

"There  are"  as  Representative  Ludlow 
likely  to  pull  us  into  war  unless  w 
prevent  It.     These  forces — financial. 
across  the  seas  and  constitute  the 
as  far  as  America  is  concerned." 

In    this    Juncture.    Senator 
appears  very  well — on  the  surface 

For — Just  where  are  the  European 
which  to  pay  cash  for  the  war  suppli^js 
obtain  in  the  United  States?     They 
have  said — to  pay  a  penny  on  their 
most  of  their  great  armaments 
recklessly  borrowed  money! 

When  their  other  sources  of  credit 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  when 
pumped  up  a  great  artificial  structijre 
here  In  the  United  States — what 

Will  not  World  War  history  repeat 
tration  at  Washington,  dreading  co 
ent  economic  well-being,  follow  in 
arrange,  either  openly  or  secretly 
public  credits  to  those  nations 
favoring  in  the  curemt  European 

We  dare  not  fall  to  count  the  cost 
able — nay,    almost    certain — consequp 
Pittman  road  Is  the  road  that  leads 

And,   as   Mr.   Ludlow   asserts,   "A 
and  Inconsequential  thing.    It  so\m#s 
manhood.    It  breaks  up  family  ties, 
dooms  countless  thousands  to  prem 

We  hear  much  sentimental  talk 
Slovakia.     Surely  there  is  in  no 
who  have  felt  constrained  to  take 
of  the  new  shift  of  the  map  of 
those  lives  by  slaughtering  millions 
sadder  than  the  ghastly  deaths  of 
can   (and  other)   soldiers  ripped  from 
sent  into  the  awful  shambles  that  Is 

Should  not,  at  the  very  least, 
have  the  say-so  as  to  specific 
tentlally  tending  toward  Involvemenjt 
elgn  strife  when  the  ultimate 
with  those  representatives? 

If   otir    neutrality   legislation    is 
all  our  rtilers  wiU  about  democracy, 
at  all,  but  a  pure  autocracy. 

Please  bear  all  these  things  in  mlijd 
Representative  George  W.  Gillie,  an 
and  Sherman-  Minton.  Washington, 
to  the  last  against  the  effort  to 
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l^lslation."     But — 

V  reminds  us  "forces  that  are 

take  some  effective  steps  to 

political,  or  what   not — reach 

da  :iger  element  of  the  situation. 


s    cash-and-carry    proposal 

It  is  utterly  unrealistic. 

lations  to  get  the  money  with 

they  Eire  to  be  permitted  to 

tiaven't  been  able — or  so  they 

)ld  war  debts  for  years!    And 

have  been  financed  with 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  seilv- 
late  a  Representative 


have  been  exhausted,  when 
they  have  (by  means  of  loans) 
Of  blood-soaked  prosperity 
theki? 

itself?    Will  not  the  admlnls- 

Ha  pse  of  such  a  bubble  of  appar- 

^oodrow  Wilson's  footsteps  to 

ej  tension  of,  first,  private,  then 

wh  ch  It  makes  no  secret  about 

br^l? 

of  such  a  policy's  most  prob- 

nces.     The    Roosevelt-Welles- 

utraight  to  war. 

ieclaration   of  war   Is   no   idle 

the  knell  of  our  fine  young 

ears  heartstrings  asunder,  and 

ture  death." 

bout  the   suicides  in  Czecho- 

a  lack  of  ssrmpathy  for  those 

t^ielr  own  lives  in  consequence 

But  can  we  bring  back 

Is  a  Czechoslovaklan  suicide 

hi4ndreds  of  thousands  of  Amerl- 

their  homes  and  firesides  and 

war? 

representatives   in  Congress 
foreigi^pollcy  commitments  even  po- 
of the  United  States  in  for- 
respodsibUity  for  declaring  war  rests 
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repealed    or   relaxed,    then,    talk 
ours  wUl  not  be  a  democracy 


as  you  prepare  a  message  to 

Senators  Frederick  Van  Nuts 

O.  C  .  urging  them  to  hold  out 

us  scrap  our  Neutrality  ActI 


HOUSTON 

s 
PRESENTATIVES 


-ice  of  Hon.  J.  Bxtrrwood  Dalt, 
om  Pennsylvania 


to  the  group,  but  as  time 

appreciate  them,  and  there 

list  of  Congressmen  from 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speakeii  when  I  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  4  years  ago  j  nd  met  my  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  a  stranger 
passed,  I  learned  to  know  and 
was  none  in  the  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  for  whom  I  had  hig  ler  regard  than  J.  Burrwood 
Daly.  His  recent  death  has  take  i  from  me  a  personal  friend, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Pe  nnsylvania  have  lost  a  legis- 
lator of  ability  and  high  standing. 

of  sound  judgment.  I  was  alwiys  glad  to  consult  him  on 
many  questions  coming  before  t  le  Congress  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  se  i^eral  committees. 

As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  citizen,  h  e  stood  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  community  and  his  countr; '.  He  traveled  life's  highway 
Without  hyprocrisy  or  cant;  his  luties  he  took  seriously,  and 
his  obligations  he  discharged  fa  thf ully. 

The  finest  words  that  can  be  s  )oken  of  him  tell  of  devotion 
to  his  family.  They  were  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
and  he  gave  them  a  full  measure  of  service. 

J.  Burrwood  Daly  was  an  ur  usual  man  in  that  he  could 

hold  the  respect  and  esteem  of  h  s  adversary,  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  he  brought  to  his  work  a  grim  determination 
and  an  imfaltering  purpose.  Through  the  force  of  his  strong 
personality  he  managed  to  achieve  that  which  seemed  impos- 
sible to  the  man  of  ordinary  strength.  His  rugged  honesty 
and  integrity  of  purpose  aroused  and  held  the  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  worked,  and  no  man  rendered  a  greater 
measure  of  service  than  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  during 
the  hectic  days  of  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gresses and  this  session  of  the  Seventy-sixrh  Congress. 

By  electing  him  as  its  United  States  RepiesentaUve,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  greatly  honored  J.  Burrwood  Daly; 
and  in  turn,  he  greatly  honored  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Discriminatory  Freight  Rates 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  25,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  memorial  from 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia: 

V^niereas  on  February  27.  1939,  Commtssioner  WiUiam  E.  Lee  and 
Examiner  Michael  T.  Corcoran  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ck>mml8Sion  that  rates  on  13  ownmodity  groups  were  'unduly  preju- 
dicial" to  southern  producing  pomt«  "to  the  extent  that  such  rates 
are  beyond  levels  higher  than  at  present  in  effect  on  like  articles 

within  the  North";   and  ^   .  .».  „,w^„^ 

Whereas  the  said  report  further  stated  that  there  was  no  substan- 
tial argument  whUe  the  rate  level  for  a  given  commodity  shipped 
from  a  southern  to  a  northern  point  should  be  higher  than  the  level 
of  rates  between  two  northern  points  of  equal  distance;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  immediately  equalize  rate  structures  so  as  to  have  uni- 
form rates  on  like  articles  which  are  or  which  may  be  produced  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  from  such  sections  to  common 
markets  In  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  report :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  se-nate  [the  house  of  representatives  concurring). 
That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  memorialized  and 
petitioned  by  the  general  assembly  of  thU  State  to  Immediately 
effectuate  the  said  uniform  rate  structures  In  conformity  with  the 
said  report  of  February  27.  1939;  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation in  the  National  Congress,  and  to  the  press  of  this  State  and 
Nation. 

Poor  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


mittee  to  stimulate  research  In  scientific  institutions.  This  1b  a 
case  of  penny  wise,  pound  foolish.  The  total  appropriations  asked 
by  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  are  a  drop  to  the  bucket  compared  with  the  sums 
already  authorized  for  the  proctirement  of  aircraft.  Yet  funda- 
mental research  In  aerodynamic  problems  is  the  very  thtog  which 
has  given  us  our  technical  superiority  In  aircraft. 

Beiore  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Houae  Dr.  Joseph  8. 
Ames,  chairman  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  addi- 
tional research  facilities  are  now  more  than  ever  required  because 
"another  power  has  recently  developed  aircraft  of  gieater  military 
effectiveness  than  any  American  aircraft,"  and  this  same  power 
"has  expanded  its  research  organization  to  such  a  degree  as  to  con- 
stitute a  foundation  for  enduring  supremacy  In  the  technical  de- 
velopment of  aircraft,  unless  the  United  States  takes  effective 
action."  Curtailment  elsewhere  In  our  new  aircraft  program  would 
be  preferable  to  the  deletion  of  this  necessary  item. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  with  reference  to  the 

second    deficiency    bUl    recently    passed    by    the    House    of 
Representatives : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Friday.  March  24,  1939] 

POOR  ECONOMY 
Although  economy  is  increasingly  necessary  In  Washington,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  used  poor  Judgment  In  deleting  from 
the  second  deficiency  bUl  appropriations  of  •4  000000  in  cash  and 
♦6  000  000  in  contract  authorization  asked  by  the  National  Advisory 
Comnilttee  for  Aeronautics  for  the  creation  of  an  tddiUonal  re- 
search center  to  California,  as  weU  as  $250,000  to  enable  the  com- 


Everything  •*Short  of  War^? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  MIAMI    (FLA.)    HERALD 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Pia..  March  21,  1939: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)   Herald  of  March  21,  1939] 

EVEKYTHING  "SHORT  OF  WAB"? 

While  Europe  Is  seething  uith  war  hysteria  at  the  moment,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  United  States  apparently  Is  about  to  b« 
seized  with  the  same  virus;  perhaps.  In  degree  leas  violent  than  that 
affilcting  Britain  and  France,  but  a  bit  hysterical  nonetheless. 

Ovu-  State  Department  started  it  last  week  when  Sumner  Welles 
took  occasion  to  cuss  out  Hitler  for  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
That  was  followed  by  plans  to  exercise  economic  pressure  upon 
Germany,  raising  her  Import  duties  25  percent  and  putting  the 
former  Czech  territory  on  the  blacklist.  Formal  denunciation  of 
German  lawlessness  in  taking  Czech  land  will  follow.  In  fact,  the 
President  has  announced  that  the  administration  wUl  do  everything 
"short  of  war"  to  make  Hitler  feel  the  dlspleasxire  of  the  United 
States  over  the  situation  In  Europe.  To  this  he  has  added  Italy 
and  Japan.  i 

All  of  which  Is  a  little  confusing. 

The  American  tradition,  If  we  understand  It  correctly,  has  been  to 
keep  itself  out  of  other  peoples'  quarrels. 

We  were  propagandized  into  the  European  war  in  1917,  and  sent 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  youths  to  Prance  to  fight 
for  the  safety  of  democracy.  It  wasn't  our  democracy  that  was 
endangered  then,  and  our  democracy  Isn't  endangered  now. 

The  worries  of  Great  Britato  and  of  France  and  of  Russia 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  xis  to  Justify  taking  any  steps 
that  conceivably  might  lead  this  Nation  Into  another  war  for 
the   preservation   of    the   ETuropean    conception   of    democracy. 

The  President  undoubtedly  Is  sincere  in  taking  action  "short 
of  war."  but  the  question  Is:  Will  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy 
be  willing  for  him  to  stop  "short  of  war?" 

The  President  may  find  himself  unable  to  determine  at  what 
point  economic  pressure  ends  and  war  begins.  The  nations 
against  whom  the  pressure  is  exerted  may  answer  it  with  gun 
and  bayonet.  Japan,  for  example,  could  drop  a  few  bombs 
on  American  possessions  to  Chtoa,  drop  a  few  more  on  Manila, 
send  a  portion  of  her  fleet  into  Phlllpptoe  territory  on  a  maraud- 
ing expedition.  What  answer  could  our  President  give  to  that  sort 
of  argument  "short  of  war?" 

If  we  are  going  to  scold  the  dictator  governments,  pimlsh 
them  by  economic  sanctions,  rule  them  out  of  the  league,  for 
foulness,  we  must  be  prepared  to  follow  such  action  all  the 
way   through. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  war,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  not  of  a  temper  to  send  their  sons  into  battle  with 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan,  Just  because  the  leaders  of  those 
nations  have  revived  the  barbaric  standards  of  Attlla  the  Hun. 
Tlmur  the  Lftme.  and  Baber  the  Tater.  and  are  attempting  to 
i^ply  them  to  modern  civilization. 

The  American  people  want  peace,  to  stay  in  their  own  back  jrarda, 
and  be  so  well  prepared  for  war  that  all  other  nations  will  stay  m 
theirs,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

If  we  get  off  on  a  tangent  of  writing  persnickety  notes  to  nations 
that  haven't  stepped  on  our  toes  we  simply  are  headmg  into  war. 

The  note-writing  proclivity  of  our  war-time  president,  Woodrow 
WUson  had  considerable  to  do  with  our  gett!ng  drawn  into  the 
World  War.  We  still  are  more  than  $10,000,000,000  In  the  red  on 
aocovmt  of  it,  and  many  thousands  of  Americans  remain  in  shattered 
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health  because  of  It.  while  thousands  of  stone  markers  over  Ameri- 
can graves  In  foreign  soil  bear  silent  witness  to  the  futility  of  It  all. 

Today  cur  pens  are  shaping  themselves  Into  swords  as  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  moves  toward  doing  everything  "short  of 
war"  to  help  Czechoslovakia,  to  help  England  and  France. 

We  would  better  serve  the  American  people  by  giving  central 
Europe  all  the  silent  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  It  In  our  hearts, 
but  keep  our  fool  mouths  shut,  sheath  our  pen-swords,  and  look  to 
our  own  defenses. 

The  Railroad  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  27.  1939 


Of  course,  no  legislation  can  con  ect  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the   railroad   problem — lack   of   enough   tons  of   freight   to   pay   a 


profit — but  legislation  can  material 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  OF  MISSOURI, 

MARCH  26.   1939 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  on  the  railroad  problem,  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman]  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday  evening,  March  26, 

1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printe^jB  tfie  Record,  as  follows: 

rtiiank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Ck).  for  thla  opportunity  to  dls- 
CUM  a  subject  in  which  the  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  is  so 
Tltally  interested — the  railroad  problem. 

Oxir  great  country,  to  prcaerve  Its  economy  and  to  maintain  lt» 
■octal  order,  must  have  an  adeqtiate  and  efDclent  system  of  trans- 
portation: one  which  will  move  to  the  markeu  and  to  the  distant 
consumer,  at  the  loweat  poMlble  cost,  the  cottcn  of  the  South,  the 
manufactured  product*  of  the  Ewt.  the  potatoes  ot  Idahs  and 
Maine,  ttie  fruit*  of  Caltfomi*  and  Florida,  the  grain  of  the  North' 
w««t,  and  tlie  mule*  of  MiMoan.  0acli  a  ayatem.  to  he  truly  mOt' 
qitmu,  emtxMliM  more  tbMi  •  flfigte  form  of  tranufwrutlon.  It 
embraces  the  fullcvl  urn  not  only  of  railroad*  but  also  ot  motor 
trsneport,  wttntmf.  mnd  sir  itam, 

Tb*  economic  ImfwrtenM  of  ndrottOtt  amnoi  Iw  oir«r«rttfiMM«d. 
Ttitf  oonecttttte  the  n»lton'»  most  importoni  form  of  imnoport*' 
tion.  Ttoojr  are  at  prmtnt  hmH  wttH  condtilone  wtolcfi  entfMifcr 
tlioif  coMimiMl  ofMVMtoo.  Appro»MMt«t)r  ofl«'«1itrd  of  •!!  Om 
nMlrotd  ma»H0  tn  thi*  tomuy  l#  iNwikntpt;  •noctior  third  toUsn 
hfffUmilf  on  the  i'0rf  brtnk  of  btmkntifUY  The  rallroMlf  Immt* 
rmetttd  •  eh»Ut,  Their  flfMAcM  condition  chaiUitm'^  the  rlfM  0i 
the  puMIc  to  unimpaired  nUl  imvie; 

Our  whole  economic  ctmcturc  id  at  prcacni  mstUring  hce*uic  of 
the  ftminclal  condition  of  railrmuif.  In  1933  railroad  purchaam  of 
fu«l,  m«Uri«l«,  and  MippllM  touted  ov*r  $l.'!OOjOOOjOOO,  Thctr  avcr- 
a«e  purchaaci  of  auppliea  between  1931  and  19S0  waa  about  tlAOO^ 
OOOMO.  In  1930  their  purchaaea  of  such  goods  amounted  only  to 
about  $eoOjOOOMO.  Any  time  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  or  any  stun 
approaching  that  amount.  Is  taken  from  the  Mtreum  of  commerce, 
you  have  there  the  difference  between  prosperity  and  a  sO'called 
depression  or  recession.  A  bUlUm-doUar  purchase  Is  a  pretty  good 
pump  primer  In  Itself. 

Another  of  the  moat  serious  phases  of  the  railroad  problem  Is 
the  shocking  amount  of  unemployment  among  railroad  workers 
who,  because  they  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  service  of  that 
industry,  cannot  without  the  greatest  difficulty  readjust  themselves 
to  another  field  of  endeavor. 

Unemployment  and  the  undermalntenance  of  rail  properties,  with 
their  resulting  effects  on  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  are  mos^ 
serious.  And  as  yet  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Investor  in  raU 
securities.  A  tremendous  loss  wUl  be  his  If  no  solution  to  the  raU- 
road  problem  Is  found  in  the  near  future.  While  the  railroad 
worker  sviffers.  while  the  railroad  plants  suffer,  while  those  indus- 
tries with  whom  railroads  deal  suffer,  while  the  railroad  Investor 
suffers,  the  public  faces  an  equal  danger.  The  Nation  Is  menaced 
with  the  prospect  of  a  completely  ruined  transportation  service — a 
service  vital  to  the  country. 

While  the  future  of  the  railroads  does  not  appear  any  too  bright, 
I  cannot  l)elleve  that  it  is  as  black  as  many  people  predict.  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  optimism.  Senator  Wheeler,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  h£is  repeatedly  stated 
that  there  la  a  solution  for  the  railroad  problem,  and  I  am  col- 
laborating with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Montana  in 
the  Introduction  of  a  legislative  program  based  upon  facts  gleaned 
from  years  of  study  and  Investigation.  We  feel  that  this  program 
Will  do  much  toward  solving  a  problem  which  many  regard  as  the 
key  to  economic  recovery. 


aid  the  railroads  in  the  re- 


adjustment of  their  financial  struct  ares  and  their  physical  plants. 
It  can  at  least  place  rail  carriers  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with 
competing  forms  of  transportation,  ind  do  it  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  advantages  of  motor,  water,  and  air 
carriers  for  the  public.  Legislation  can  place  the  control  of  rail 
properties  In  the  hands  of  the  n^en  who  actually  operate  ttie 
railroads. 

As  a  member  of  a  special  subcomt  littee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  I  could  eiumferate  almost  without  end 
examples  of  railroad  mismanagement,  of  costly  and  scandalous 
practices  which  contributed  materia  lly  to  the  present  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  railroads.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  dwelling  upon 
them,  but  our  knowledge  of  th?se  destructive  practices  has 
prompted  the  Introduction  of  legis  atlon  which  will  empower  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tc  investigate  and  obtain  all  nec- 
essary Information  from  railroad  suasldiaries  and  railroad  bankers. 
This,  with  the  regulation  of  the  Issuance  of  rail  securities,  will 
guarantee  that  the  recturence  of  mi  my  abuses  will  be  less  likely  in 
the  future. 

Last  Monday  Senator  Wheeler  ar  d  I  Introduced  a  railroad  reor- 
ganization bill.  It  is  not  a  drastic  measure,  but  we  believe  that 
It  will  be  effective  It  was  drafted  '  vlth  great  care  and  Is  designed 
to  correct  and  to  facilitate  the  pro<  esses  of  reorganization  by  pro- 
viding certain  standards  which  mist  be  met  and  by  creating  a 
special  court  to  handle  financial  re  )rganizations.  We  believe  that 
this  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction 

The  need  for  a  sound  procedure  n  financial  reorganizations  can 
be  clearly  shown  by  the  foUowinf  statement:  Companies  which 
operate  over  75.000  miles  of  rallroaij.  employ  over  250,000  workers, 
and  whose  stocks  and  indebtedness  exceed  five  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars  are  already  in  the  bankruptcy  and  receivership  courts. 
However,  no  reorganization  at  all  Is  to  be  preferred  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion which  is  to  be  followed  only  liy  another  period  of  insolvency 
and  another  bankruptcy.  Such  pra  itices  have  occurred  In  the  past, 
and  while  no  benefits  from  these  reorganizations  have  come  to 
the  pubUc,  to  the  company,  or  t<  the  workers,  the  highly  paid 
lawyers  and  great  bankers  have  enjoyed  fees  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reorganlzitlon  on  a  sound  basis  will  re- 
habilitate the  railroads  by  provldln ;  a  capital  structure  which  wlU 
permit  the  payment  of  obligation  i  from  the  revenues  of  a  lean 
year.  Such  a  reorganization  is  no.  only  desirable  but  Is  urgently 
necessary  in  the  Interest  of  all  concerned. 

Rallroaxls  have  been  subjected  to  tmfair  competition.  They  hara 
been  compelled  to  observe  certain  regtilstions,  make  certain  rates, 
and  provide  certain  fscllities  for  fie  public  while  their  comprti' 
tors  have  be«m  free  to  enfsfe  in  iutthroat  acttHtles  injttrlottf  to 
themseli^cs  and  to  the  railroads.  Rie  railroado  at  the  outset  re 
fused  to  rccogntas*  trucks  and  ottie  forme  of  transportation  aa  raal 
eorrvptUUfra  hut  now  thty  do.  T  icy  sdw  us  tnitld  tliotaNUMit  of 
milcc  of  toner«i»  toighwsys  for  tt  r  use  of  §OjOeOjOOO  automobflcc 
and  tracks,  an4  thty  aim  thought  their  ha4  a  monop^t  in  Uam* 
portation.  They  hove  awakcnsd  at  fact  and  hava  at^tad  us  io 
mtroducc  and  scrurc  the  psescfc  of  fafMailofi  wMdi  wtn  ptac» 
them  on  a  haata  of  equality,  to  a  sklng  their  reaucste,  f  feel  thai 
they  have  in  mma  maaaura  diara  Mrdad  the  pumle  Interest,  an4 
for  that  reason  Senator  WMccMta  ind  I  ara  atktdyinn  and  radraiU 
tng  their  legislatiire  recommendati<  >ns.  Wc  will  Introduce  our  seiT' 
eral  Mils  this  coming  weelt. 

The  legislation  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montsna  and  I 
will  otlar  represents  the  requests  <  f  the  railroads  and  ttie  rsilrosd 
worlters,  and  will  be  in  the  publM  interest.  We  sre  rewriting  the 
entire  Interstate  Commerce  Act  t  nd  are  subjecting  all  forms  of 
compettnK  transportation  to  ttie  legulstion  of  a  single  Independ* 
ent  regulatory  agency.  Nelttier  Senator  Whcclc*  nor  I  propose  to 
destroy  motor  carriers  or  water  larrlers.  Those  asking  for  the 
destruction  of  either  the  motor  or  the  water  transportation  indus- 
tries are  entirely  selfish.  They  a  e  disregarding  the  right  of  the 
public  to  the  lowest  possible  frel  jht  rates  which  are  compatible 
with  a  sound  national  transportal  ion  system. 

No  form  of  transportation,  by  legislative  act,  should  be  favored 
over  another.  No  form  of  transp  artation  should  be  destroyed  to 
favor  another.  But  no  form  of  tri  nsportatlon  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  an  \xnnatural  advantage  ( ver  Its  competitors. 

There  are  many  problems  In  th<  transportation  field  with  which 
the  Congress  Is  not  familiar  and  w  ilch  are  deserving  of  a  study  not 
hitherto  possible  for  one  reason  or  another.  Therefore,  Senator 
Wheeler  and  I  are  drafting  leglsla  ion  designed  to  create  an  impar- 
tial board  whose  purpose  and  funct  ion  would  be  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  transportation  and  its  related  problems.  The  results  of  this 
study  and  the  recommendations  of  the  investigating  board  will 
constitute  a  basis  for  future  legislation  by  Congress. 

Consolidation,  unification,  or  merger  of  facilities  may  tend  toward 
a  solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  but  the  greatest  care  and  caution 
must  be  used  In  affecting  any  proposed  mergers.  Proper  regard  for 
the  communities  served  by  the  n  ilroads,  for  the  workers,  and  for 
the  public  must  be  exercised. 

Still  other  phases  of  the  rallroai  problem  are  altogether  beyond 
the  scope  of  Congress.  States,  cou  ntles,  and  cities  levy  taxes  on  the 
railroads  which  are  greater  and  g  eater  each  year.  Railroads  have 
been  the  victims  of  every  tax  racUet  known  to  the  country.  Pay- 
ment of  these  taxes  are  a  real  fir  anclal  burden,  even  to  the  most 
proeperoiis  roads.    Too  often,  to  my  knowledge,  Strfte  regtilatory 
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agencies  compel  a  railroad  to  operate  lines  that  are  unprofitable, 
and  then  levy  exorbitant  taxes  on  these  unprofitable  lines.  Before 
the  problem  can  be  completely  met  the  city,  county,  and  State 
governments  wlU  have  to  correct  this  situation  and  show  a  proper 
cooperative  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  our  greatest  system  of  trans- 
portation. 

Before  I  close  let  me  say  that  while  It  Is  dlfllctilt  to  offer  any  hope 
for  immediate  relief  of  the  railroads,  more  debt  Is  certainly  not  the 
solution  for  these  debt-ridden  carriers.  ,  ^        ^ 

However,  we  can  promise  to  the  railroads,  to  railroad  labor,  to 
railroad  security  holders,  and  to  the  public,  the  right  for  the  roads 
to  meet  competition  on  an  equal  basis;  the  means  for  sound  reor- 
ganizations based  on  changed  economic  and  commercial  conditions: 
freedom  from  banker  and  holding-company  control;  a  careful  and 
impartial  study  of  transixirtation;  and  the  cooperation  of  a  Congress 
that  is  anxious  to  assist  in  solving  their  problems. 


It  Must  Not  Happen  Again 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CLAREMONT   (N.  H.)    SAGLB 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Clare- 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle  entitled  "It  Must  Not  Happen  Again." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Clarenjont    (W.  H.)    Eaglef 

"IT   MVn   WOT   HAPPCM    AOAXW" 

Sunday  paper  headline:  "United  SUtas  Aid  Sought  in  Hitler 
Cnals— iUnbMsador  KeniMdy  Dlicusess  Situation  in  Long  Confar- 
•tw  With  Lord  Halifax." 

The  late  WUl  Roger,  touched  tbe  hatgttU  ot  truth  in  aa  vu^r- 
anca  we  will  do  well  to  rsmsmbcr  at  this  tlins.  nogon  said  in 
•flMt  "Tha  Vrntad  Staiss  ot  Aaaarim  has  navsr  lost  a  war  or  wca 

hiot^ev  tt  tt  ha  sMiyts  aad  honaat  wtU  aau  M  tha  anma  m 
ZSSSSImlSSSama,  ol  IW»«««^l!*fff?L«^^  !!««%!• 


decency,  those  nations  which  are  now  panicked  Into  action  have 
ignored  tbelr  commitments,  obligations,  and  pledges  and  if  ejq)erl- 
ence  is  any  criterion  will  do  so  again  If  It  beat  serves  their 
interests.  .        .. 

We  remember  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."  We  remember  the 
"noble  experiment."  We  remember  the  making  of  a  world  "safe 
for  democracy."  We  remember  the  thousands  of  American  boys 
sprawled  in  the  grotesqueries  of  death  on  the  blood-aoaked  battle- 
fields of  Ein-ope.  We  remember  the  thousands  of  American  youths 
whose  shattered  minds  and  bodies  find  today  little  surcease  from 
pain  on  the  hospital  cots  in  Institutions  throtighout  this  country. 
We  remember  some  four  milUons  of  American  lads  snatched  from 
homes  and  work  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  most  formative 
stages  of  careers  and  turned  back  into  society  with  lives  too  dis- 
located by  their  experience  to  adjust  themselves  to  cAA  routlnee. 
And  we  remember — and  reiterate  here  and  now — the  words  of 
President  Warren  Harding,  spoken  over  the  flag-draped  caskets  of 
the  American  soldiers  returned  from  France  to  their  home  shores 
lor  btirlal:  "It  must  not  happen  again." 

Our  sympathies  are  with  the  democracies  of  Europe  in  tms 
crisis  What  we  can  do,  without  active  involvement,  we  should 
and  m\i8t  do  In  support  of  International  decencies  and  In  absolute 
and  unmitigated  horror  at  the  ruthlessness  of  the  master  rapist 
of  our  time.    Beyond  that  we  mtost  not  go. 

Otir  physical  frontier  is  not  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  anywhere  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia.  If  and  when  war  comes  to  Europe  well  be  told 
otherwise.  Propaganda,  not  too  new  or  too  different  from  that  of 
pre-World  War  days.  Is  already  being  pressed  hero 

But  our  frontier  Is  our  own  shoreline,  and  if  the  veterans,  organ- 
ized or  otherwise,  of  the  last  war,  If  the  press  of  this  Nation.  11  the 
pulpits  of  this  country  do  not  insist  that  this  Is  so;  If  they  do  not 
insist  that  not  one  drop  of  American  blood  be  spiUed  beyond  the 
confines  of  ovir  own  txjundarics  and  in  defense  thereof,  then  they 

WlU  have  betrayed  America.  

Because  If  England  or  any  other  overseas  nation  succeeds  in 
Involving  us  again  In  active  participation  in  another  foreign  con- 
nict  to  save  their  "democracy,"  we  J«hall  find,  in  the  course  of 
trends  and  events,  that  we  have  sacrificed  and  loet  oiir  own. 


Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr  I 

HON,  HENRY  F,  ASHURST 

or  AhTLonh 

Uf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEO  VtkTtA 

Mon4ay,  March  Z7,  if 29 


I 


none  ol  tho  sMior  hottooa  a(  Hm  OM  W«ri4  0i*y  ftmdMhoeanm,  \ 
jLwZ^yLSmaTiiuotod  aho¥a  ara  om&toua.   ¥fa  toartar 

coding  tha  «ntrT  of  tha  '^"JgJ^"^  J5t25J2?d«52lI^^ 
^S^^^K^IiraSrr^iSraSrtbrothw'Alllad  natiooa  and 
aiaea  wpudiatMl.  tbslr  paymmU  now  left  to  tbs  wag*  ••''"•w  « 
jSSrica.t4>  you  and  to  ma,  who  raiaad  tha  moosy  that,  waa  ioaaad 

""wT^remember  ws  were  sold  ttos  Idea  that  wa  were  Aghtlng  to 
democracv's  causfr-and  we  remember  that  England  snd  Prance 
JS^  hadVTlSet  agreement  on  the  "spllt^^  the  spoils  of 
victory  before  we  even  entered  Into  that  frightful  conflict.  We 
remember  that  In  the  poat-war  adjustmenU.  England  and  Prance 

did  divide  those  spollB.  ^    ...      *    » 

We  remember  Versailles.  We  remember  that  In  the  treaty  terms 
ImDOsed  by  pressure  and  Intrigue  on  the  President  erf  the  United 
States  who  could  neither  comprehend  nor  combat  the  subUetles 
of  Old  World  diplomacy  In  his  own  fine  high  idealism,  there  was 
laid  the  groundwork  of  the  holocaust  now  confronting  Europe. 

We  retnember  that  If  nations  now  so  concerned  had  given  their 
maenanimoxis  support  to  a  new  German  republic  in  its  fonna- 
tlv?  stages,  rather  than  Unposlng  terms  so  harsh— yes,  and  so  In- 
tent ^  acquisition— as  to  make  existence  that  of  virtual  en- 
slavement. Hitler  would  stUl  be  hanging  wallpaper  In  his  native 
Austria  or  languishing  In  a  prison  cell.  We  remember  that  tf 
England  and  Prance  had  thrown  their  earnest  weight  behind 
the  League  of  Nations,  Japan  would  have  hesitated  long  before 
her  aggression  against  luckless  China.  We  remember  that  If 
England  and  France  had  thrown  their  earnest  Influence  and 
power  behind  their  fellow  league  member,  Eihiopla,  Italy  som- 
buest  of  that  hapless  nation  would  have  been  halted.  We  remem- 
ber that  had  France  and  England,  in^o^^ng  th« ,  *"'^P<^«  ^^^^ 
Russia  been  less  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  In  the 
months  prior  to  the  Sudeten  crisis  a  firm  stand  then  might  have 
halted  "Europe's  No.  1  Gangster."  We  remember  that  as  HlUcr 
Ss^rtol^  every  international  and  every  humane  and  clvUiaed 


ulaySSui  MAToSTbr  nww  rotoL  cm,  to  aodibks  si 
fHsoorr,  MKZ,  ^___^  | 

Mr,  Amtvnerr,  Mr,  Wmtkimt,  I  sik  unsntmous  eonftnt 
to  hsrt  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  tho  ftdetmp  tlie  rctnaito 
toMOd  by  me  on  0«pUmber  14,  19U,  in  prMeoUnf  Hon. 
Plorello  H.  UOtutrdis.  msjror  ot  Mew  York  Citr,  to  so  sudi- 
enoe  in  Prescott,  Ariz.  ^     ^  .    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarkf  were  ordered  to  Be 
printed  in  the  Record,  m  follows: 

Mr  Mayor  Tlmerboff.  of  Prescott,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  our  dl«- 
tlnguUbed  guest  Is  Preecotfs  mort  constant,  moet  famous,  and 
most  powerful  friend  and  champion:  and  ws  sre  aMembled  here 
In  this  city  where  many  of  the  radiant  days  of  hU  boyhood  were 
•pent  to  welcome  him  and  to  pay  tribute  to  hla  worth  and  work. 

Doubtless  many  persons  of  a  reflective  ttim  ot  mind  have  w«m- 
dered  how  snd  In  what  manner  the  far-ahUiing  fame  and  stu- 
pendous destiny  of  our  great  friend  was  achieved. 

Where  does  he  find  that  superabundant  energy,  that  genltia 
for  success  which  seemingly  triumphs  easiest  In  what  at  tlmos 
might  appear  to  be  unfavorable,  if  not  hopeless,  sltuaticms? 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  this  aggressive, 
romantic,  and  intensely  practical  statesman,  who  U  so  fascinating 
that  he  appears  like  some  classic  figure  from  the  antique  world  • 

The  secret  Is  his  courage,  his  militant  honesty,  his  deep  en- 
thusiasm for  Justice,  and  his  unconquerable  willpower. 

He  knows  that  character  speaks  with  ampler  utterance  than 
words  can  give;  he  has  unfailing  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  mankind:  and  he  knows  that  while  beautiful  words  are 
the  choice  sons  of  the  earth,  good  deeds  are  the  choice  daughters 

Of  heaven.  .  . 

I  need  not  introduce,  but  present  to  you  Prescott's  pride  and 
loy  the  home-town  boy  who  has  achieved  world-wide  renown. 
brave  soldier,  honest  public  servant,  capable  administrator,  tell- 
liant  orator,  mayor  of  New  York,  the  world's  largest  dty,  Hon. 
Fiorello  H.  LaOuardla. 
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Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  OF  MARCH  21, 

1939 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tr  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  on  Tuesday  morning, 
March  21,  1939.  entitled  "A  Suggested  American  Foreign 
Policy."  Although  one  may  not  agree  with  all  the  editor's 
conclusions,  one  will  perceive  that  the  editor  clearly  sets 
f  orUi  hl«  own  view*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscosd.  as  foUowt: 

(From  The  Artzon*  DMj  Wiact  of  March  31,  1999| 
s  toceum  AunueAti  vomcn  roticr 

With  tcnstor  Bocam  SMklng  to  problMi  Um  sate  of  munlitons 
to  «U  teUif«r«ots;  wltti  fmstor  rmuAM  mtklng  to  rtttum  ih« 
nttuirmlitf  Uw  to  as  to  Mrnut  ttM  mJ«  of  munition*  in  tim«  of  war 
on  •  each  snd  emrrf  tm»W.  witb  a*otar  Cuamk  sOiroeaiinf  tti« 
I>udlow  sRiradinant;  with  PrMldctM  KooMralt  asking  for  autborltr- 
to  taka  actum  against  sgffassors  "anywbsra,"  and  to  distinguish 
b«rtwarn  aggrsasors  and  rtctlma;  and  with  the  9i»U  Department 
attempting  to  put  up  a  bold  front,  Amsrlcan  foreign  oolley  is  In  a 
fctate  of  (lux  marked  bf  widely  vanrlng  difference*.  Yet  these  very 
dlfferrnce*.  ko  apparent  In  the  different  demands  of  high  offlclals, 
reprMt.nt  accurately  ths  differences  and  bewilderment  of  the 
American  people. 

While  It  Is  mofft  advantageous  that  this  matter  of  foreign  policy 
be  thorotighly  discussed  In  order  that  the  people  of  the  country 
may  be  informed  on  It*  maze  of  ramlflcatlons,  yet  the  time  1* 
coming  when  the  people,  through  Congrefs  and  the  President, 
must  make  a  decision  as  to  what  American  foreign  policy  should 
be.  The  paat  3  years  have  shown  how,  in  the  case  of  France  and 
Britain,  timidity  and  indecision  have  brought  humiliation  and  en- 
couraged the  forces  of  Mars.  From  a  study  of  past  history  and  more 
recent  events  common  intelligence  should  be  able  to  formulate 
an  American  policy  which  would  call  for  universal  respect  and 
thus  protect  American  interests. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  being  deluged  with  propaganda 
seeking  to  arraign  American  power  on  one  side  or  the  other,  seeking 
to  get  a  political  commitment  from  Washington,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  should  be  learned  by  heart  Since 
the  days  of  bluffing  are  over,  the  first  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples should  be  that  in  no  circumstances  shall  the  American  Gov- 
ernment make  any  political  commitments  abroad.  America  in  no 
instance  should  ever  make  a  promise  that  her  people  might  refuse 
to  keep.  For  the  American  Government  to  promise  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Britain.  France,  or  any  other  nation  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  making  a  promise  which  the  American  people 
might  repudiate.  Just  as  the  French  repudiated  their  promise  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Let  us  not  give  our  word,  and  then  we  will  not 
break  our  word. 

Just  as  definitely  as  we  refuse  to  make  political  commitments 
anywhere.  Just  that  definitely  let  It  be  the  very  heart  of  our  policy 
to  maintain  at  all  times  complete  freedom  of  action.  Unentangled 
and  uncompromised  by  any  political  engagements,  complete  free- 
dom of  action  would  permit  a  wide  range  of  policy  and  thus  enable 
us  to  act  in  given  circumstances  as  our  interests  would  dictate. 

If  our  policy  of  complete  freedom  of  action  is  to  command  respect. 
It  must  be  backed  by  strong  force.  Events  In  recent  years  have 
shown  that  certain  powers  in  the  world  respect  only  force.  By 
keeping  ourselves  strong,  particularly  on  the  high  seas,  even  the 
most  daring  of  dictators  would  l>e  Inclined  to  leave  us  alone  and 
cautiously  would  avoid  provoking  us.  Complete  freedom  of  action 
would  allow  us  to  act  as  our  interests  might  require. 

Our  present  neutrality  law  restricts  our  freedom  of  action  and  is, 
moreover,  grossly  unjust.  For  the  United  States  of  America  to  haul 
down  its  flag  from  the  high  seas  just  because  a  war  happens  to  be 
going  on  is  a  shameful  display  of  cowardice.  It  is  a  denial  of  our 
own  existence.  We  would  not  be  a  nation  today  If  other  nations 
had  in  the  past  imposed  .such  a  policy.  To  tell  laelligerents  fighting 
for  their  lives  that  we  are  afraid  to  send  our  ships  out  on  the  oceans 
Just  because  such  voyages  might  be  dangerous  would  be  cowardly. 
It  would  mark  a  moral  disintegration  and  forecast  the  consequences 
such  morale  decadence  always  brings. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  avoid  danger  we  should  follow  our  historic 
policy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.    By  all  means  we  should  respect 


effective  blockades.  Just  as  we  <!  emanded  respect  for  our  blockade 
of  the  South  during  the  Civil  \rar.  But  we  should  insist  on  our 
right  to  trade  with  neutrals  an<    with  belligerents  not  surrounded 

by  an  effective  blockade.  That  nslstence  would,  however,  have  to 
be  backed  by  force.  If  belllgerei  its,  irrespective  of  who  they  might 
be,  should  attempt  to  Interfere  with  that  trade,  then  we  should 
assign  warships  to  convoy  ovu-  sh  ps  and  dare  anyone  to  touch  them, 
and  no  belligerent  would  dare  to  ich  them.  Dangerous?  Of  course, 
such  a  policy  would  be  dangerois,  but  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as 
hauling  down  our  flag  from  th(   oceans  and  literally  sneaking  for 

cover. 

Such  a  policy  would  mean  sa  le  of  munitions  and  food  supplies 
to  belligerents.  We  bought  m  inltions  and  other  supplies  from 
abroad  during  wars  in  which  we  have  fought,  and  there  may  come 
a  time  when  we  might  need  the  same  kind  of  help.  Do  we  want  to 
establish  a  policy  which  might  i  eact  harmfully  to  us  at  some  time 
In  the  future? 

To  aeeume  that  the  people  )f  this  country  are  so  lacking  In 
virility  as  meekly  to  withdraw  '■  heir  commerce  from  the  seas  dur- 
ing a  great  war  would  be  a  f a  se  assumption.  With  no  place  to 
sell  our  wheat,  our  copper,  and  owr  cotton,  the  internal  reverbera- 
tions would  bring  about  a  proound  internal  reaction.  Our  life 
would  become  »o  stifled  that  w«  might  easily  face  a  disintegration 
which  such  policy  would  justify.  But  In  adopting  the  policy  of 
trading,  it  should  toe  distinctly  tinderetood  that  Its  entire  effective- 
ness would  be  ruined,  if  we  as  a  government  should  adopt  an  un- 
neutral policy  of  dlscrlmlnatin  ;  between  aggressors  and  victims, 
II  we  are  to  keep  out  of  war  we  must  at  all  times  be  neutral. 

The  significant  part  of  this  i  jggested  policy  is  that  by  making 
no  political  commitments  we  w  If  not  be  bound;  by  kceplM  at  all 
ttoMs  our  frssdom  of  sctlon,  tu  eplng  ourselves  stsong,  and  maln- 
talnlnff  our  netttral  rights  bf  Uree  U  ii«csss«nr.  ws  will  bs  highly 
respected  by  all  nations.  To  at  cmpt  to  plan  for  tftrj  eventuality, 
to  attempt  to  otttllne  a  policy  1 1  dstall  as  our  netttrallty  law  doas, 
and  a*  the  Ludlow  amendsieni  would  do,  we  would  b*  tying  o«sr 
hand*  and  giving  exactly  the  ex  Kwragsnent  certain  of  the  dictator 
nations  want. 

Tb«  adoption  of  this  suggssl  id  foreign  ptalicy  would,  of  course. 
Imply  the  reeognltlon  of  ceru:  t»  other  facu.  It  would  mean  ws 
wotild  go  to  war  ovemlgbt  agi  Inst  any  threat  by  a  European  or 
Asiatic  power  to  use  military  f<  ree  anywhere  In  the  Western  Hem- 

a7here.  It  would  mean  that  i  e  recognized  the  fact  that  change, 
ten  by  aggression,  would  t»fu  place  from  time  to  time  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  would  n  i^an  that  we  would  keep  aloof  and 
maintain  our  neutrality  in  sue  i  instances,  and  neither  be  bullied 
or  denied  our  Just  rights,  norj  bamboozled  into  believing  that  It 
was  our  duty  to  guarantee   t^e  plunder  of  previous  wars.     We 

of  others  with  full  reciprocity,  but 
we  would  expect  those  who  (ialm  the  privileges  of  a  sovereign 
nation  to  accept  all  the  respoi  isibillties  such  sovereignty  Implies. 
The  gist  of  this  entire  sugg  jsted  policy  is  that  a  strong.  Just 
nation,  uncompromised  by  an;  political  engagements,  filled  with 
determination  to  protect  its  rlfhte  and  minding  its  own  business. 

be  bvillled  or  threatened  by  any 


will  not  be   bothered,   will 
other  power  on  this  earth. 


fully    allowed 
others. 


to    pursue    its 


no' 
In  tead  it  will  be  respected  and  care- 


iestiny    without    provocation    from 


Possible  Results 


EXTENSION 


HON.  BURTON 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Monday, 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON. 


of  a  European  War 


OF  REMARKS 


OP 


K.  WHEELER 

MONTANA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
.  farc?i  27,  1939 


iVILLIAM    E.    BORAH,    OF    IDAHO, 
MARGII   25,    1939 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Prekident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoi  d  a  very  timely  as  well  as  a  very 
able  speech,  which  was  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 

radio  on  March  25,  1939,  on  the 
subject  of  what  would  hapien  in  this  country  if  we  should 
permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  European  war.  I  wish 
to  say  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  great  American  speech  and 
one  which  should  be  widely  read. 

There  being  no  objectionl  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  what  yould  happen  In  this  country  if  we 
should  permit  ourselves  to  be  <  rawn  into  a  European  war?  It  Is  a 
legitimate  question  to  propoun  i  and  about  which  we  ought  all  to 
be   thinking,   for   powerfiU   influences   at   home   and   abroad   are 
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there  sucn  reveui' 

the  aposUe  of  etd, 

of.    You  will  get 

ar  comea  to   tnls 


aeeking  by  an  kinds  of  methods  to  bring  us  to  that  end.  to  involve 
us  in  all  the  racial,  territorial,  and  financial  problems  of  BMrope, 
and    ultimately,    in    war.      wnat    wUl    happen    to    the    American. 

people,  their  homes,  their  chUdren.  tnd  their  liberty?  What  will 
happen  to  this  Republic?    For  war.  of  all  things  on  earth,  is  free- 

doms  greatest  enemy.    We  are  told  that  we  may  have  to  go  to  war 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  proper  to  ask:   What  wUl  happen  If  we  do?     If 
we  reflect  stifficiently  upjon  these  matters,  it  wiU  at  least  help  us 
to  weigh  carefully — and  may  I  say,  prayerfully — the  stepw  by  which 
we  may  be  led  into  these  European  controversies  and  into  European 

W&]*8. 

First,  what  are  the  conditions  in  these  days  of  peace,  the  condi- 
tions which  wiU  confront  us.  If  war  comes,  for  upon  these  condi- 
tions we  win  have  to  build  for  war.  We  now  have  a  national  debt. 
Including  obllgaUons  underwritten,  of  $45,000,000,000,  a  Budget  of 
Bomething  over  ten  bUllon.  a  deficit  somewhere  around  three  and 
one-half  billion.  We  have  a  tax  burden  so  heavy  that  it  is  breaking 
the  spirit  and  paralyzing  the  energy  of  mlUions  of  our  pet^^le-  Do 
these  things  have  anything  to  do  with  preparedness  for  war?  Do 
they  have  any  bearing  upon  the  stabUlty  or  perpetuity  of  this  Gov- 
ernment? We  also  have  eleven  million  unemployed,  and  we  have 
the  sqimlor  and  the  misery,  the  sorrow  and  the  discouragement 
which  come  with  such  unemployment.  We  have  one-third  of  our 
industrlotis.  law-abiding  citizens.  It  U  estimated,  men  and  women 
anxious  to  win  back  prosperity  and  a  decent  way  ot  living,  to  rear 
in  respect  and  happiness  their  children,  living  on  the  bare  necea^- 
tles  ofllfe  or  upon  charity  Do  these  things  have  anything  to  do 
With  the  qucttkm  of  whether  we  should  enter  a  war?  Do  not  these 
oondlttoos  iliow  we  are  whoUy  unprepared  for  war.  <«S^|5^^ 
tiie  extent  at  our  amianienU?  Do  tbey  not  sbow  thai  we  are  Indeed 
a  stek  nattoo  asid  that  tn  ttils  condition  of  affairs  Is  ««  toe  fou»d 
the  twldaaMr  to  our  democracy?  Are  ooi  ttosM  tastiifs  wblch  make 
for  confSSbaad  d«noraM«tlon.  sociidly  and  Pfll»tt««y,  tje  vjry 
tbtncs  wblch  an  aappnif  the  foundation  of  this  ScpuMic?  Do  tbsy 
not^eate  Urn  tea  item  which  sprtof ^  Isms  and  sysUms  which 
constttttte  tb*  raal  menace  to  demoeracy? 

IksT  tedl  tlM  time  and  you  ttie  patience,  I  would  take  you 
to  the  Uglrtttrr  Isle  of  Patmos,  tbM  is,  to  the  congramional 
flies  where  rsat  the  bflls  Introduced  and  to  be  considered  and 
probably  pMMd  In  msc  of  war.  You  will  find  there  such  revel*' 
iloas,  aadyott  nMd  not  possms  the  virton  of  the 
as  I  venture  to  say  you  have  never  dreamed 

an   InUmailco  of   what   wtU   happen   when   war —    

country.  Tbese  measures  would  not  leave  untouched  or  uncon- 
trolled any  duty  or  any  right  of  the  citizen  eaoept  that  of  paying 
taxea  and  going  to  war.  These  .blUs  are  offered  tn  good  faith 
by  able  men,  by  men  who  confidently  believe  that  In  case  of 
war  they  would  be  an  esaentlal  part  of  the  war  program.  They 
ask  for  your  money.  If  you  have  any.  There  would  be  no  free 
apeech.  no  free  press,  no  liberty,  except  such  liberty  as  would  be 
easentlal  to  serve  the  cause  of  war. 

It  is  urged,  especially  by  our  friends  abroad,  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  a  people  have  great  responsibUity.  We  certainly  have! 
Oiu-  first  and  supreme  responsibility  Is  to  put  our  own  house 
In  order,  to  demonstrate  that  this  free  enterprise,  this  democracy 
of  ours  is  a  success.  At  a  time  when  doubt  and  challenge  rest 
like  mildew  upon  the  faith  of  men  and  women  In  free  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions,  our  first  responsibUity  Is  to  drive 
want  and  himger  from  our  midst,  to  give  men  and  women  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Ours  is  an  imperative  responsibUity  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  government 
with  a  free  people — a  happy,  prosperous,  contented,  and  loyal  peo- 
ple This  would  give  inspiration  to  p>eople  everywhere  who  covet 
freedom,  and  above  all,  it  would  be  the  very  best  security  we  could 
have  for  our  own  peace  and  liberty.  But.  if  in  addition  to  our 
own  tremendotis  task,  we  undertake  to  place  all  other  peoples  in 
their  proper  places,  to  designate  what  kind  of  a  government  they 
should  have,  to  guarantee  boundary  lines,  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
Inhuman  creeds  of  other  lands,  I  venture  to  say  this  Republic 
would  break  down  in  the  effort  and  our  people  would  be  compeUed 
to  take  up  a  load  they  could  not  possibly  carry. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  we  laid  the  conscriptive  power  of  this 
Government  upon  the  youth  of  our  land  and  took  them  across  the 
sea  to  fight  and  die  in  an  effort  to  adjust  other  peoples'  problems. 
I  have  no  intention  of  reflecting  upon  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
patriotism  of  that  sublime  adventure.  But  has  it  no  lesson  to 
teach?  Do  we  not  now  realize  how  toughly  engrained  and  how 
Inherently  Imbedded  in  the  whole  structure  and  civilization  of 
Europe  are  the  ambitions  of  rulers,  racial  antipathy.  Intolerence. 
and.  most  of  all,  the  belief  that  only  by  force  can  such  matters  be 
dealt  with  We  entertained  the  hope  then  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  power  of  this  Republic,  these  things  would  give  way,  gov- 
ernments would  become  more  lilieral,  and  liberty  more  sectire,  and, 
above  aU  the  people  would  have  a  happier  outlook.  We  returned 
home  leaving  ovx  dead  In  foreign  soU.  bringing  with  us  the  maimed 
and  the  insane,  leaving  behind  a  Europe  poisoned  and  torn  with 
bitteress  and  hate,  the  breeding  ground  of  many  wars,  and  saturated 
with  more  Imperialistic  schemes  and  personal  ambitions  than  have 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  All  these  things  were 
embodied  in  so-called  peace  treaties  to  be  preserved,  fostered  and 
nurtured  until  the  time  should  ripen  them  for  action.  Not  since 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  E\irope  so  embittered  and  impoverished 
aa  it  was  the  day  the  VersaiUes  Treaty  was  signed  and  the  great 


Frenchman.  Clemeneeau.  truly  said.  In  substance:  "This  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war." 

About  the  only  treasure  we  brought  home  was  the  story  of  en- 
durance and  undaunted  heroism  of  the  untrained   American  boy, 

taken  from  the  factory  or  the  farm  and  thrown  almost  overnight 
into  the  hell  of  European  battleflelds— a  story  without  precedent  in 
all  the  annals  of  war. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  dlsciiss  among  ourselves  and  fully  realize 
what  the  Issue  Is  In  Europe.  What  Is  it  that  Is  threatening  the 
world  with  another  war?  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opmion.  It  Is 
imperialism — that  is,  territory,  colonies,  raw  material,  trade.  These 
are  the  things  which  are  dominating  the  movements  of  the  different 
governments  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  by  Individuals  of  these 
governments  as  to  the  Issues.  Let  the  imperialistic  questions  l>e 
adjxisted  satisfactorily  to  democracies  and  the  creed  of  Intolerance, 
war  uix)n  liberty,  are  passed  over,  condoned.  In  no  oflftcial  coming 
together  of  the  totalitarian  states  and  the  democracies.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  differences,  has  the  question  of  nazi-lsm.  with  all  Its 
teachings,  ever  been  brought  forward,  much  less  made  an  issue. 

No  better  friend  since  Hitler  became  the  master  of  Germany  has 
Hitler  had  than  the  British  democracy.  Apparently  regarding  arW- 
trary,  centralized  government  In  Europe  as  the  best  guarantee  of 
stability,  it  has  built  up  Hitler's  strength  and  favored  his  cause  in 
every  crucial  situation.  There  is  material  in  Europe  for  a  crusade 
in  behalf  of  morals  and  liberty  with  which  a  Oladstone  could  fire 
a  continent,  but  democracies  with  more  than  half  of  their  subject* 
denied  such  guaranteca  and  prlvUefes  as  may  be  found  in  our  BUI 
Of  Rlfhts  Will  not  make  use  of  this  material.  I  will  say  in  faimsss 
tbey  cannot  tmder  the  circumstances  make  use  of  this  material  or 
make  it  tbe  lasue.  X  wUl  give  some  facta  m  stqyport  of  my  oootcB- 
tlon. 

When  Japan  selxed  Manchtsrla  and  our  government  asked  that 
Orcat  Britain  loin  in  a  protest,  the  Brttlili  fovvmmant  sent  ons  of 
her  aMsM  men  to  Geneva  and.  In  the  f aer  ^  two  tmMlM,  defcMM 
tbe  lawlsm  act  of  iapan.  It  was  aifned  that  ■««*  teUwsu  woiild 
toe  toetter  pro(oct«l  toy  iapan.  This  sdntfe  of  Manchtma  and  Ita 
success  laid  the  foundation  for  tbe  present  war  ajatnet  China. 

When  MHler  was  preparing  for  the  taking  over  of  AueM  • 
reprsasotdtlve  of  the  British  Ouianuninr  let  Berlin  know  that  It 
might  be  well  for  Curope  If  AoMrta  pMsed  into  stronger  hands. 
As  the  time  df«w  near  for  tbe  um  of  the  poUtleal  ffulUotfne  on  this 
weak  nation,  Rtbbentrep,  fflUers  special  friend  and  reprasrat*ttv«, 
visited  London,  arriving  March  »th,  and  spent  several  days  wHh  ttw 
members  of  the  British  Oovemment,  Be  dined  with  tbe  King,  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Halifax.  On  March  lltn,  after  the  pre- 
emptory  ultimatums  of  Hitler  began  to  pour  In  upon  Austria. 
I  SchuschnlEC  Atistrls's  Prime  Minister,  In  his  desperation,  began  a 
hunt  for  friends  among  the  democracies.  He  used  the  phone.  Ms 
'  called  up  Paris,  but  no  member  of  the  government  could  be  found. 
He  tried  London,  but  be  could  not  contact  with  any  member  of  tbe 
government.  It  was  at  thU  time,  this  very  time,  when  it  was  fully 
known  what  was  transpiring,  that  the  representative  of  Hitler  was 
visiting  with  the  King,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Lord  HaHfax,  and 
others.  It  is  reported  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  among 
them.  There  was  no  voice  to  be  found  here  against  the  seiztire  of 
Austria  or  in  behalf  of  democracy. 

During  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia,  no  mention  was 
ever  made  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  nazi-lsm  or  of  the 
danger  of  enlarging  its  influence  in  Europe.  Although  they  were 
turning  over  a  vast  number  of  jjeople,  some  of  whom  it  was  too 
well  known,  bore  the  mortal  enmity  of  their  new  master,  no  sug- 
gestion was  ever  made  in  the  settlement  of  territorial  matters  in 
behalf  of  or  as  to  proper  treatment  and  reasonable  protection  of 
these  people.  Can  anyone  find  anything  unfriendly  in  these  pro- 
ceedings or  any  antipathy,  to  nazi-lsm,  as  such,  during  the  period 
in  which  the  only  real  Republic  in  Europe  was  on  the  operating 
table  After  the  deed  had  been  done  and  the  two  republics  had 
sent  the  ultimatum  of  September  19th  near  midnight,  to  Czecho- 
slovaliia  calling  for  a  decision  wlthm  a  few  hours,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain made  his  settlement  with  Hitler  and  exhibited  it  to  the  world 
saying,  in  effect,  that  you  can  trust  this  man.  I  take  up  my  place 
alongside  of  him.  I  ask  for  no  modification  of  his  philosophy  of 
government.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  greater  power  and  greater  pres- 
tige to  Hitler  throughout  Europe  than  he  perhaps  himself  ever 
hoped  to  enjoy.  Nothing  was  said,  nothing  was  suggested  that  the 
Individual  with  whom  he  had  taken  up  his  poslUon  was  to  change 
his  creed  or  to  modify  in  any  respect  his  views  which  had  startled 
the  world  and  which  In  the  near  future  was  to  enact  a  Scene  which 
In  its  cruelty  and  hideousness  beggars  description. 

My  time  Is  limited,  and  I  shall  not  follow  up  the  facts  demon- 
strating Iseyond  all  question  that  what  the  democracies  are  contend- 
ing for  is  the  realization  of  their  Imperialistic  schemes  and  not  tbe 
destruction  of  nazi-lsm  I  will  caU  the  roU  of  the  States  who  can 
testify  to  this  fact.  The  roll,  as  given  to  the  world  by  one  of 
England's  distinguished  statesmen:  China,  Ethiopia,  Austria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Republic  of  Spain. 

For  myself.  I  would  adhere  closely  to  the  advice  of  Washington — 
no  entangling  alliances,  express  or  implied.  I  wotild  regard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  part  of  otir  national  defense  and  a  cornerstone 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  woxUd  send  no  money  to  European  war 
chests  no  munitions  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war.  and  above  all. 
no  American  boy  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  machinations  of  European 
imperialism. 
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Extracts  From  Diary  of  Senator  Ashnrst 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  HENRY  F,  ASHURST 

IIV  Atti'/AtnA 

IH  THE  «ENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  «TATEf 

Monday,  March  27,  1939 


EXTRACm  FflOM   DIAIIT   OF   HOW    HBOIT   F    AffHU«0T,   OW 
ARVZ/OnA,    LWDKR  DATE  Of  OCTOBER  14,  J»l» 

Mr,  ASHURST,  Mr.  Praiident,  I  ft«k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  extract 
from  a  diary  kept  by  me.  the  entry  being  under  date  of 
Monday.  October  14.  1918, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MONDAY.   OCTOBm    14.    J918 

When  the  Senate  convened  the  galleries  were  empty  (no  visitors 
allowed  because  of  influenza);  the  sun  shone  but  the  day  was  cold. 
Senators  charged  that  Wilson  had  softened  toward  Germany  and 
that  (by  opening  correspondence  with  the  German  Government) 
he  was  resuming  "note  writing.' 

Senators  were  mystified,  as  the  President  had  not  taken  any  of 
them  into  his  confidence.  Many  feared  that  the  President's  "altru- 
ism" would  lead  him  to  a  reply  to  Germany  that  would  lack  direct- 
ness. We  knew  that  an  ambiguous  reply  would  chUl  the  ardor  of 
the  people  and  depress  the  Liberty  Loan.  The  strain  was  enor- 
mous; the  rumors  were  that  the  President's  mind  was  not  made 
up  so  I  resolved  upon  my  own  course;  I  called  an  automobile  and 
went  to  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  White  Hoiase.  where  the  Presi- 
dent's secretary.  Mr.  Tumulty,  read  me  a  three-page  letter  he  had 
Just  sent  to  W.  W.  urging  that  a  firm  reply  be  sent  to  the  German 
note.  Mr.  Tumulty's  letter  was  eloquent  and  embraced  a  coherent 
plan  for  future  peace.  I  then  dispatched  a  note  to  W.  W..  saying 
that  I  was  In  the  Executive  Offices  and  desired  an  interview  with 
him.  He  received  me  graciously:  we  exchanged  salutations,  where- 
upon the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Mr.  President,  you  might  as  well  know  In  advance 
that  I  am  going  to  say  plain  and  unpleasant  things.  The  time  for 
plain  talk  is  here. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  Why.  my  dear  fellow,  sit  down  and  tell  me  what 

Is  the  matter. 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  the  press,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  nervous;  they  expect  and  desire  that  you  demand  an  'uncon- 
ditional surrender"  of  the  German  armies.  Please  give  assurances 
that  your  reply  to  the  German  note  will  be  one  that  will  meet 
America's  expectations.  If  your  reply  should  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
American  spirit,  you  are  destroyed.  It  is  now  widely  feared — indeed, 
charged  in  the  Senate — that  by  your  'notes'  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment you  are  signing  away  with  the  pen  much  of  the  advantage 
that  our  valorous  soldiers  won  with  the  sword. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  So  far  as  my  being  destroyed  is  concerned.  I  am 
willing,  if  I  can  serve  the  country,  to  go  into  a  cellar  and  read 
poetry  the  remainder  of  my  life.  I  am  thinking  now  only  of  put- 
ting the  U.  S.  Into  a  position  of  strength  and  Justice.  I  am  now 
playing  for  100  years  hence;  I  laid  down  my  terms  to  Germany  In 
my  fourteen  points  speech  to  Congress  on  January  8th  last,  and 
In  my  4th  of  July  speech  and  my  speech  of  September  27th.  When 
Germany  fully  meets  our  terms,  we  are  through.  Can  it  be  that 
the  people  do  not  remember  my  fourteen  points  and  my  speeches 
of  July  4th  and  September  27th? 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  No.  Mr.  President;  they  do  not  remember  the  de- 
tails of  those  speeches. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  Well,  I  remember. 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  feared  everywhere  that  an 
armistice  would  permit  Germany  to  gain  some  advantage  by 
diplomacy  that  she  could  not  obtain  militarily. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  I  am  not  making  armistices,  they  must  be  left 
to  the  commanders  in  the  field. 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Do  you  Intend  to  demand  that  Alsace  and  Lor- 
.  ralne  shall  be  restored  to  France? 

"Pres.  Wilson.  Read  my  speech  of  January  8th,  1918,  wherein  I 
said:  'The  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  In  the  year  1871  In 
the  matters  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  be  righted.'  Now  what 
was  that  wrong?     It  was  the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  The  Allies  should  demand  of  Germany  a  ship 
for  every  ship  sunk  by  the  German  submarine. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  Such  matters  can  be  left  safely  to  the  peace 

treaty. 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Mr.  President,  you  should,  as  a  symbol,  require 
the  German  commander  actually  to  deliver  his  sword  to  General 
Foch.  Halg.  or  Persliing  in  Berlin. 

"Pes.  Wilson.  Why? 

"Sen.  H.  F.  A.  Because  symbols,  next  to  habit,  most  powerfully 
Influence  human  t)elng8." 

He  then  asked  me  to  speak  In  the  Senate  and  say  that  the 
eoiintry  need  have  no  fear  as  to  what  he  would  do.     I  started  to 


le«re,  and  told  him  I  was 
arc  you  only  'Kmiewhat' 
tire  to  dctnand  unconditional 
wMeb  to  read  poetry,  and 
ill*  cyclone  of  the 


p*o  li« 


sirtnewbat"  cheered.    He  said.  "Why 

cheeriil?"    And  I  told  him  that  his  fall- 

urrrodcr  wottld  give  him  leisure  in 

be  would  read  it  in  a  cellar  to 

s  wrath,  and  I  then  walked  out. 
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The  Plif  it  o(  the  Rich 

EXTENSIONOF  REMARKS 

I  ^ 
HON,  HOMER  T,  BONE 

OV  wkMHINOTOff 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of-'  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  tHarch  27,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   IRNEST  K.  LINDLET 


Mr.  BONE,  Mr.  Prestdett,  a  few  days  ago  a  blU  was  In- 
troduced. S.  1885.  looking  io  the  capture  of  the  major  part 
of  incomes  within  certain  itackets  for  the  ptirpose  of  paying 
for  the  conduct  of  a  war  while  a  war  is  being  fought. 

In  view  of  the  interest  j  roused  in  that  measure,  and  the 
misinformation  regarding  i :  which  seems  to  exist  In  certain 

3f  certain  folks  to  understand  its 
part  a  restatement  of  the  ortho- 
dox provisions  of  our  regul  ir  revenue  law,  with  the  taxes  on 
incomes  in  certain  bracke  s  very  drastically  raised — I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  unanjmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  entitled 
"The  Plight  of  the  Ric4."  dealing  with  this  particular 
measure. 

There  beiig  no  objectioh,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tne  Record,  as  loUows: 

•om  the  Washingtan   Post   of   March   27,   1939  J 
The  Pli(  ht  of  the  Rich 
(By  Emjst  K.  Lindley) 


quarters,  and  the  inability 
terms — which  are  in  large 


I] 


WAR 

Dorotlly 


schx)ls 


My    colleague    Miss 
Bones  bill  to  take  the  profi  , 
profits  and  drastically  taxing 

She  says  that,  for  example 
000  paid  Senator  Bones  w 
York  State  income  tax,  he  w 

I    can    think    of    worse 
$61,000  by  a  man  with  an 

Miss  Thompson  can,  too. 
ror  of  Senator  Bone's  bill 
York  City  to  the  head  of  a 
$20,000  a  year.     At  present 
a  net  income  of  around  $17 
plus  the  present  State  incon^ 
$8,774.    You  can  see  already 

First  he  has  a  3-year  leas; 
He  keeps  two  servants  at  a 
at  least  $1,000  a  year  on 
public  schools  are  notorious!  r 
charges:    for  laundry,  food, 
laundry,  etc.    And  there  is 
insurance  policy. 

These  fixed  charges  add 
maintenance  of  a  car.  doctor^ 
ment,  or  ansrthlng  else.     So. 
must  move  Into  a  cheaper 
dren  to  public  school,  and 

His  family  won't  starve; 

But.  she  warns  us,  the 
once  to  everybody  getting 
"the  most  awful  panic 

Miss  Thompson's  gripping 
would  inflict  on  "Mr.  $20.00( 
tlon   It   seemed  to   me   that 
black.     With  a  little  Ingenuily 
wife  could  mitigate  the  blovf 

For   example,    they   might 
roomer — or  paying  guest, 
in  Europe,  the  port  of  New 
housing  shortage. 

Maybe  one  of  their  two 
may  be  drafted  and  "Mr.  $2< 
get  another  manservant  at 


I'a' 


ste 


his 


u  ) 


POSSHLE 


I  ONSEQtTENCES 

Thompson    is    aghast    at    Senator 
out  of  war  by  limiting  corporation 
personal  incomes. 

if  a  man  with  an  Income  of  $1,000,- 

Income  tax,  plus  the  present  New 

4uld  be  minus  $61,000. 

sequences    of    war    than    the    loss    of 

nual  mcome  of  $1,000,000. 

rhat  we  may  appreciate  the  full  hor- 

descrlbes  what  it  would  do  in  New 

1  amily  of  four  with  a  gross  income  of 

Federal  and  State  taxes  leave  him 

445.     Under  Senator  Bone's  war   tax, 

tax,  he  would  have  left  only  about 

hat  his  plight  Is  going  to  be  terrible. 

on  an  apartment  at  $3,000  a  year. 

tj)tal  cost  of  $2,200  a  year.     He  spends 

for  his  two  children  because  the 

overcrowded.     There  are  other  fixed 

dry  cleaning,  outside  valeting,  hand 

the   $2,000   annual   premlimi   on   his 


to  $9,300  a  year,  without  counting 
bills,  entertainment,  clothes,  amuse- 
iccording  to  Miss  Thompson,  our  hero 
lat,"  dismiss  a  servant,  send  his  chil- 
his  insurance  policies  lapse, 
concedes  that. 

thing  is  going  to  happen   all  at 
000  or  more,  and  the  result  will  be 


let 
ste 
SI  me 

$> 


imagl  nable. 


account  of  the  disaster  Senator  Bonb 

-a-Year"  left  me  sleepless.    On  reflec- 

she   made   the   picture   unnecessarily 

Mr.  $20,000-a-Year"  and  his  thrifty 

ease   the   rent  bill   by  taking   In   a 

has  been  done.    If  we  are  fighting 

ifork  will  be  busy  and  there  will  be  a 

servants  Is  a  man   of  military  age.     He 
.OOO-a-Year"  may  find  that  he  cannot 
rny  cost. 


A    FEW 

Khaki,  or  something  like 
Year"  may  spend  her  aftern^ns  in  uniform  at  a  canteen,  with  a 


SAVINGS    MENTIONED 
It.  Will  be  in  vogue.     "Mrs.  $20,000-a- 
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•oiiMqueiit  MTlng  In  expenae  for  afternoon  gowns  and  the  coct  of 
dry  cltranlng,  hatul  laundering,  or  ouUide  valeting  them. 

How  to  keep  the  cbltdren  In  prlvaU  ncbool  may  b*  a  more  MrUnw 
problem.  Wbo  know»7  Perhaps  all  the  pnvat*  t«ach«r*  of  rreoch 
Will  bar*  bMD  drafted  aa  transUtort  for  tlM  l0t«Uigracc  wnnce, 
fo  that  !&•  cbtldrm  might  m  w«U  go  to  public  school  anyway, 

PcrlMM  OM  o<  the  children  l*  •  ^  fwartog  aMttmry  •«•,  If 
§o,  he  CM  eMAp*  the  puMtc  fcbool.  With  hi*  pwente'  cofMeot  be 
MO  enliec,  eves  tf  he  i*  not  1«,  and  hi*  further  loetniftlon  will  b* 
token  cMn  oC  bf  the  Umted  Stole*  Army  or  Itmrf,  tfo  more  tul' 
tkmfe**(  ll*w''Mr<«0;WP^r**r"c*o|*t*onMthlni*MbftomtoI 
to  return  lor  the  money  wreetod  from  him  by  UotiUfr  9om^»  tose*, 
U  both  children  are  boye  near  miUto^  af*,  ^  ••ring  wltt  be  •« 
lM*t  twice  ••  ire»t  "Mr,  md  Mr*,  tOdfiOb-M'Ytttt'  fbould  be  able 
to  get  alonf  eomiorisblf  with  only  one  eerrant  and  wlU  have 
another  room  or  two  fre*  to  rent  to  paying  guet*  perhap*  p«r- 
manent'y  avatlabte.  .  ..  ...^      ^,  , 

"Mr.  •»)i)0O'«'Tear's"  annual  premium  of  tljOOO  on  hi*  imurance 
I*  a  big  Item,  which  requlr**  epeclal  study.  It  become*  an  espe- 
cUlly  tough  problem  if  nls  children  ar«  yotmg,  so  that  be  cannot 
effect  the  savlnc*  outlined  In  the  prccMllng  parazraph.  But  If 
they  are  too  youttg  to  be  accepted  tor  military  serrlce,  even  with 
their  parenu-  consent  and  assistance,  -Mr.  $20,000-a-Year''  himself 
probably  is  still  young  enough  to  put  on  a  uniform.  He  may  be 
too  old  for  the  first  and  second  draft* — which  means  that  be  muat 
undergo  2  hard  years  of  managing  on  $8,744  a  year.  But  the  third 
draft  probably  will  catch  him — and  so  save  his  family  from  the 
disaster  envis  oned  by  Miss  Thompson. 

During  the  first  months  in  the  Army,  the  ordeal  for  his  family 
wUl  be  severe — worse  than  the  worst  that  Ulss  Thompson  has  de- 
picted. For  Miss  Thompson  spared  our  nerves  her  conccpMon  of 
the  catastrophe  that  wiU  befall  the  Nation  when  all  the  "Messrs. 
$20.000-a-Year"  and  their  families  have  to  get  along  on  the 
monthly  Income  of  a  mere  colonel  or  major — not  to  mention  a 
buck  private.  But  obviously  It  will  be  worse  than  "the  most 
awful  panic  imaginable"  to  her  when  she  wrote  her  column,  be- 
cause the  monthly  income  of  "Colonel"  or  "Major  $20.000-a-Year" 
will  be  less  than  Senator  Bone's  tax  would  allow  him  In  private 
life.  Its  pretty  clear,  at  least,  that  the  chUdren  will  have  to  drop 
out   of   private   school. 

But  the  darkest  moment's  Just  before  the  dawn;  remember  Val- 
ley Forge,  etc.  With  a  little  luck  "Mr.  $20.000-a-Year's"  prob- 
lems—including that  formidable  Item,  the  $2,000  insvirance  pre- 
mium—will be  solved.  With  the  same  bit  of  luck,  his  wife  can 
be  supplied  with  funds  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  apartment,  the 
children's  tuition,  and  all  the  costs  of  hand  laundering,  dry  clean- 
ing, and  outside  valeting — and  the  Nation  wUl  be  rescued  from  Miss 
Thompson's  panic 
One  ^ell -directed  bullet  will  do  It. 


Live  Poultry  and  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
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or 


REED 


in  1935.  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
totol  Imports  increased  121,5  percent  from  1929  to  1937, 
while  over  the  same  period  the  valtie  of  imporU  from  Can- 
ada—the coimtry  which  received  the  concetsion  on  live  poul- 
try—decUned  UJi  percent  and  the  value  from  all  otticr 
eoontrles  tncreaMd  almost  sixty-two  fold.  Thus  the  prtaeni 
administration  has  opened  our  markets  not  oohr  to  Caaad* 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

Of  equal  slffniflcanee  to  American  produeert  If  the  ifpt  of 
poultrr  entering  the  country  today,  Duxlsic  the  period  ot 
the  higher  unff  the  import  price  per  pouad  was  weU  abovo 
the  price  after  193»,  due  to  the  fact  that  ImporU  coniMod 
largely  of  poultry  for  breeding  ptut>ose«.  However,  with  the 
lower  tariff  the  price  per  pound  dropped  beeauie  of  the  im- 
creased  imporu  for  consumption.  This  factor  threatens  to 
reurd  further  the  growth  of  this  important  farm  induetry. 

These  increased  imporU  and  lower  import  prices  have  been 
a  definite  handicap  to  an  important  and  growing  farm  in- 
dustry, and  have  been  of  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  big  problem  of  this  branch  of  farming  has  not  been  pro- 
duction but  the  development  of  better  marketing  procedure. 
The  lowering  of  this  tariff  through  the  Canadian  trade  agree- 
ment has  worked  a  hardship  on  this  industry  and  has  handi- 
capped the  poultry  farmer  in  developing  better  marketing 
methods. 

Extracts  from  Speeches  of  Senator  Ashurst 

! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  27.  1939 


HON.  DANIEL  A. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  27.  1939 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakar,  any  legislation 
which  affects  the  poultry-raising  industry  of  the  country  has 
some  effect  on  nearly  every  farm  home  in  the  country.  Since 
the  magnitude  depends  on  the  amount  of  production  on  the 
individual  farm  and  in  the  individual  section,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  States  would  be  more  seriously 
affected  because  of  the  specialized  poultry  farms  located  in 
those  sections,  but  poultry  raising  is  important  to  aU  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  not  only  as  a  source  of  food  but 
also  as  an  income  producer.  In  1934  production  of  live  poul- 
try was  2372300,000   pounds  and  had  a  value  of  about 

$300,000  000. 

As  a  step  toward  insuring  the  domestic  market  for  domestic 
producers.  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  Republican  Party 
raised  the  tariff  from  3  cents  a  pound  to  8  cents.  The  wisdom 
of  this  pol  cy  is  shewn  by  the  drop  in  the  value  of  imports 
of  Uve  poultry  from  $355,856  in  1929  to  $17,016  in  1932  ahd 
$7341  in  1933. 

In  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Canada  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  lowered  the  tariff  to  4  cents  a  pound  effective  on 
January  1.  1936.  Although  total  imports  showed  a  large  de- 
crease in  value  from  1929  to  1935 — the  last  year  in  which  the 
8-cent  rate  was  effective— imports  increased  tremendously  as 
soon  as  the  tariff  was  lowered.  In  1936  they  were  8  times 
greater  than  in  1935  and  nearly  34  times  larger  in  1937  than 


EXTRACTS    FROM    SPEECHES    OF    HON.    HENRY    P.    ASHURST, 

OF  ARIZONA 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extract  from 
a  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  March  30.  1938.  regarding 
sea  power,  and  an  extract  from  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  April  8,  1938,  regarding  taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

IN   THE   SENATE  MARCH   30,    1B38 

Mr.  ASHTTRST.  Mr.  President,  It  was  sea  power  that  saved  Rome 
trom  Greece. 

It  was  sea   power  that  saved  Greece  from   Persia. 

It  was  sea  power  that  gave  to  the  Phoenicians  the  command 
of  the  ancient  maritime  world.  Sea  power  built  up  the  far-flung 
commercial  empire  of  Carthage.  Sea  power  made  Athens  ruler  of 
vast  territories,  and  It  was  sea  power  that  made  the  Rome  of  an- 
tiquity mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  Rome  could  not  have 
subsisted  without  her  sea  power,  becaxise  nearly  aU  her  wheat 
came  overseas. 

When  Spain  had  great  sea  power  she  dominated  Christendom; 
and  Spain's  decline  began  when  storms  and  British  seamanship 
wrecked  her  great  armada.  

The  sea  power  of  the  American  Colonies  with  the  sea  power 
of  Prance  won  the  American:  Revolution  and  the  naval  blockMie 
defeated  the  Confederacy. 

During  the  World  War  the  Allies  would  had  starved  had  It 
not  been  for  sea  power.  j 

IN  THE  SENATE  APRU.  8,   1988 

Mr.  AsHTTEST.  Mr.  President,  this  biU — or.  at  least,  the  spirit  at 
the  bill — is  an  encouragement  to  the  country.  I  congratxilaie  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  |Mr.  Hauuson|.  upon  hU  courage  and  vision  In 
handling  the  bill;  and  In  saying  this  I  am  assuming  that  the  un- 
distributed-profits tax  is  repealed. 

Doubt  and  fear,  twin  spectral  forms  of  evil,  have  descended  upon 
business.  Whether  or  not  business  Is  Justified  in  1*8  fear  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  question  I  do  not  now  discuss.  It  is  eulficient  to  know 
that  such  fear  actually  exists 

The  person  who  now  addresses  you  during  his  youth  time  be- 
lieved In  ghosts,  and  was  morbidly  and  frcnzlcdiy  afraid  of  any 
man  who  was  dead.  It  would  be  the  subject  of  an  Interesting 
homily,  11  the  Senate  had  the  time  to  hear  It.  for  me  to  relat« 
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the  circumstance  which  permanently  eradicated  my  fear  and  dread 
of  ghosts  and  wraiths.  I  may  do  so  some  day.  but  not  at  this  time. 
The  country  will  not  recover,  nor  will  it  make  progress,  unless 
and  until  Congress  gives  assurance  that  when  citizens  engage  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises  they  will  not  be  the  subject  of 
unnecessary  taxes  and  amercements.  Business  now  fears  that 
should  it  launch  legitimate  enterprises  its  activities  would  be 
poimced  upon  by  Congress  and  penalized  by  vmnecessary  taxes,  and 
that  some  sort  of  Invisible  radiation,  such  as  a  ghost  or  wraith 
of  the  enterprise,  would  be  all  that  would  ever  flew  from  the  under- 
takings. ^         ^,    ^     .i.     V. 

Congress  must  dispel  this  fear  and  doubt  with  which  it  has 
enshrouded  business.  Congress  should  Eay  to  labor,  "You  shall 
have  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  and  should  say  to 
business.  "You  shall  not  be  exploited. ' 

Taxes  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  moderately  heavy  dtiring  the  llie- 
tlme  of  all  persons  now  in  existence.  Taxes  may  be  reduced  only 
by  reducing  expenditxires.  The  remedy  for  heavy  taxes  is  some- 
what within  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  themselves.  If  and  when 
taxpayers  quit  the  practice  of  telegraphing  Congress  for  more  ap- 
propriations, and  begin  Instead  to  telegraph  Congress  to  vote  against 
approprlatioiw.  Congress  will  grant  relief  from  heavy  taxes. 

But  I  do  not  entirely  despair.  There  are  in  this  world  some 
lows  that  may  not  be  repealed,  such  as  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  Attest,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion, and  the  law  of  reactions.  Even  If  Congress  should  refuse  to 
grant  relief  from  excessive  taxes,  the  law  of  reactions  would  ulti- 
mately do  its  perfect  work.  .  ,  ^.^      ^^ 

As  Jealously  Is  the  concomitant  of  violent  love,  as  Aristides  tne 
-Tust  was  banished  because  people  grew  weary  of  hearing  him  caUed 
Aristides  the  Just,  as  a  fiercely  raging  fire  will  bum  Itself  out, 
as  a  rapidly  running  river  will  create  obstructions  for  itself,  like- 
wise an  era  of  prodigal  expenditures  wUl  be  followed  by  economy 
to  the  point  of  parsimony. 

i  therefore  declare  to  the  Senate,  as  I  said  last  autunm  In  my 
addresses  to  various  civic  organizations.  "You  are  wise  In  getting 
money  from  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  'while  the  getting  Is  good';  for 
under  the  law  of  reactions,  this  prodigal  era  In  due  time  will  be 
followed  by  a  regime  that  will  make  Calvin  Coolidge  look  like  a 
fl?endthrift."     (Laughter.] 


The  Prospect  of  War 
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or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CmCAGO  TRIBUNE  OF  MARCH  25.  1939 


Mr.  ATtENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rec»rd.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the^liicago  Tribune  of  March  25.  1939: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  25,  19391 

THI   PROSPECT  or    WAE 

Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  In  his  speech  last  Friday  laid  the 
blame  for  the  Czech-German  controversy  of  last  autumn  on  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  failure  "of  the  statesmen  of  the  last 
20  years  to  take  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  view  of  their 
duty." 

Because  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  amplify  his  remarks  about 
Versailles,  several  Interpretations  are  possible.  He  may  have  meant 
to  agree  with  the  great  majority  of  American  critics  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  who  have  Insisted  that  to  the  cruel  terms  inflicted 
upon  Germany  by  the  Allies  may  be  attributed  the  reaction  we 
have  seen  and  the  emergence  of  a  Hitler.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  have  meant  to  agree  with  those  Europeans  who  have  held 
that  the  crisis  was  due  to  a  faUure  of  the  Allies  In  restraining 
Germany  when  she  began  to  rebuild  her  military  power. 

Whatever  was  the  purport  of  his  remarks,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Allies  owe  the  crisis  to  their  own  deeds.  By  the  VersaUles  Treaty 
they  exacted  from  Germany  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  for  the 
World  War  and  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  damages  done  by  the  war. 
By  that  Instrument  they  also  took  away  her  colonies  and  some  of 
her  adjacent  territory  for  the  convenience  of  newly  created  states. 
They  also  destroyed  her  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force.  This  was  done 
by  the  Allied  Powers,  by  which  is  meant  principally  England  and 
Prance.  In  that  the  United  States  did  not  Join.  It  is  true  that 
President  Wilson  participated  In  the  drafting  of  the  treaty,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  give  Its  approval.  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  was  established  by  another  treaty  having  none 
of  the  provisions  which  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  agrees  created 
the  present  crisis. 

The  United  States  participated  In  the  World  War  because  Ger- 
many refused  to  respect  our  rights  on  the  seas.  What  was  done  to 
Gconany  at  the  concltislon  Oif  the  war  was  not  of  our  doing. 
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What  we  might  have  hoped  for  in 
ment  which  was  set  up.    The  tr( 
exacted  from  the  Germans  cotild 
France  and  England  were  willing 
The  severity  of  the  treaty  terms 
ment  on  Germany's  part  to  de" 
and  to  rewln  her  lost  territory  If 

In  1933  Hitler  came  to  power  wit  i 
Ing  the  Versailles  Treaty.    If  peace 
Hitler  would  have  to  be  stopped 
out  his  plans.    But  recall  what  \ 
of   Mussolini's    Ethiopian    campalj  n 
conscription.     There  were  protests    " 
action.     And  so  rearmament 
land  and  France  were  arguing 
moved   his   relchswehr   into   the 
superiority  of  the  French  Army  w 
nated  the  Rhineland  occupation 
The   Allies  did   nothing   when    ' 
consent  and  even  coerced  " 
was  demanded  by  Germany.    All 
strength  was  increasing.     Now  It 
Europe. 

The  present  crisis  Is  the  result 
land,  having  Insisted  upon  a  peace 
anything  to  do  with,  to  use  the  i 
the  treaty  was  carried  out.    Hitli;r 
all  the  rights,  power,  and  terrltotjr 
ally.   Austria-Hungary,    had   at  tt(e 
probably  Intends  to  try  to  obtain 
would  have  had  if  there  had  beei 

It  may  well  be  recalled  what  th« 
President  was  elected  In  Novembsr 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war."    That  w  is 
ties  had  been  widely  publicized.    1  he 
Wilhelm  did,  but  they  were  opposed 

There  can  be  no  question  but 
like  what  Hitler  is  doing.     But 
to  war  with  Germany  about  it  as 
Germans  did  then.    However,  the 
into  war  again  is  likely  to  be 
placed   upon  our  President,   our 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


the  peace  was  not  the  arrange- 
aty  which  France  and  England 
resiUt  in  a  long  peace  only  If 
keep  Germany  from  rearming. 
I  bound  to  lead  to  a  rearma- 
herself  of  the  onerous  terms 
were  permitted  to  rearm. 
.  the  declared  program  of  break- 
was  to  last  on  the  basis  chosen, 
in  the  beginning  from  carrying 
done.     In  1935,  In  the  midst 
Hitler    Introduced    universal 
"rem  England  and  Prance  but  no 
_.     The  next  year,  while  Eng- 
„.  sanctions  against  Italy,  Hitler 
Rhineland.    At   this   point   the 
such  that  It  could  have  terml- 
ckly.     But  that  was  not  done, 
was   taken    and   gave   their 

^la  when  the  Sudeten  land 

he  while  the  German's  military 
the  greatest  military  power  In 


EXTENSION 


Mr.  FRIES.    Mr.  Speaker, 
torial  from  the  Bricklayer, 
that  the  effective  propaganda 
spread  throughout  the  Nation 
of  the  daily  newspapers  to 
Federation  of  Labor  in 
October  denounced  the 
am  a  coauthor,  is  absolutely 
papers  that  were  misled  by 
ganda  will  make  the  proper  c(irrection. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Bricklayer 

LABOR  NOT  FALLHtC 


of  the  executive  councU  of  the 


the  failiu-e  of  France  and  Eng- 

treaty  which  we  refused  to  have 

Necessary  implements  to  see  that 

may  well  intend  to  get  back 

which  Germsmy  and  her  close 

outbreak    of   the   war.      Hitler 

ai  that  Germany  and  its  sateUite 

a  German  victory  In  1916. 

American  position  was  then.     A 

of  that  year  on  the  platform 

long  after  the  Belgium  atrocl- 

people  didn't  like  what  Kaiser 

to  going  to  war  about  It. 

1  /hat  the  American  people  do  not 

hey  are  as  much   against   going 

they  were  in  1916  for  what  the 

popular  will  against  being  drawn 

{ efeated  unless   some  restraint   Is 

Ambassador  to  France,   and  our 


Labor  Not  Fallii  g  for  the  Chains 


)F  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF   IL  .INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Mirch  27,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   BRICKLi!  YER.   MASON.    AND    PLASTERER 


am  inserting  herewith  an  edl- 

Malon,  and  Plasterer,  which  shows 

of  the  interstate  chain  stores 

and  on  the  front  pages  of  most 

the  efifect  that  the  American 

conA)ention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  last 

Patmiin  chain-store  bill,  of  which  I 

untrue.    I  hope  that  the  news- 

i^is  clever  and  nefarious  propa- 


Mason,  and  Plasterer] 

FOR  THE  CHAINS 


The  public  press  gave  generoui  space  to  the  January  conference 


American  Federation  of  Labor  In 


Miami,  but  it  overlooked  one  In  ^cresting  and  important  feature 
the  refusal  of  the  council  to  reiict  favorably  to  an  Intensive  and 
expansive  drive  by  the  chaln-st<  re  Interests  to  enlist  labor  on  its 
side  and  against  the  Patman  bll  . 

In  the  drive  were  men,  rated 
ment,  engaged  for  the  purpose 
enactment  of  the  biU. 

Profiting  through  Influence  \4lth  labor  unions  and  labor  men 
Is  not  new.  Men  have  flouri.shJd  in  the  traffic.  Some  few  have 
grown  wealthy.     Every  experiencfed  labor  man  has  known  of  these 


as  Influential  In  the  labor  move- 
of   helping    the    chains    prevent 


persons.     Many  an  honest  fellovg 


Few,  however,  are  fully  cognlziint  that  selling  Influence  with  the 


labor  movement  has  become  an 


loosely,  to  serve  the  needs  of  bmlness,  big  or  little. 


has  been  used  by  them. 


industry,  organized  more  or  less 
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The  inception  of  the  Miami  drive  to  line  up  the  council  came 
after  Representative  Patman,  of  Texas,  announced  his  intention 
of  reintroducing  his  bill,  calculated  to  put  chains  on  the  big 
chain  stores  To  beat  It.  the  chain-store  moguls  felt  It  necessary 
to  get  the  aid  of  the  labor  unions  they  had  despised  and  fought. 

The  thing  came  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tion In  Houston  In  the  form  of  two  resolutions  presented  by  a 
veteran  labor  man  whose  desire  to  help  the  people  he  has  served 
long  and  faithfully  made  it  easy  for  him  to  be  imposed  upon.  The 
resolution  Interlocked  neatly. 

One  recited  that  enactment  of  the  Patman  bill  would  dislocate 
1.000,000  workers  and  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  those  who  labor. 

If  adopted.  It  would  have  placed  the  federation,  and  those  for 
whom  It  speaks,  squarely  on  record  as  opposing  "the  Patman  blU 
and  all  forms  of  taxation  which  prostitute  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Government  •  •  •  for  the  destruction  of  worthy  enter- 
prises by  business  rivals." 

The  other,  after  reciting  the  desire  of  business  and  the  well-to- 
do,  to  shift  the  burden  of  government  to  "the  necessaries  of  life" 
declared:  ^         ^  ^_^         ^  , 

"Inequitable,  discriminatory,  and  punitive  taxes  have  detrimental 
effect  not  only  on  the  cost  of  living  but  upon  wages,  hours,  working 
conditions,  and  employment."  and  concluded  with  a  provision  for 
the  executive  council  "to  establish  a  committee  for  the  study  of 
and  appropriate  action  on  the  crucial  problem  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  with  especial  reference  to  taxes  of 
discriminatory  and  punitive  character." 

The  latter  resolution  was  adopted.  The  other  the  convention 
sent  to  the  executive  council  with  directions  that  If  It  deemed 
proper  to  consider  It  In  connection  "with  the  tax  study  authorized 
by  the  previous  resolution." 

Immediately  followed  a  campaign  In  State  and  central  bodies  and 
among  representative  latxar  men  asking  the  adoption  of  comparable 
resolutions  In  an  attempt  to  induce  action  favorable  to  the  chains 
In  the  councU. 

In  some  instances,  bodies  did  as  asked,  not  being  fully  familiar 
with  the   antiunion   activities  In  the  past   of   the  chains,  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  promises  of  the  chains  to  reform  were  on  a 
par  with  the  facts  recited  in  the  ancient  doggerel: 
"When  the  devil  was  sick. 
The  devil  a  monk  would  be. 
But  when  the  devil  was  well. 
The  devU  a  monk  was  he." 

Thus  armed,  the  chains  proceeded  to  put  on  a  big  show  In 
Miami. 

Some  of  the  big  shots  In  the  chain-store  game  were  early  on 
the  ground.  With  them  were  lawyers  and  lobbyists.  Also  on  the 
ground  were  men  selected  because  of  their  acquaintance  with  labor 
to  help  sectire  denunciation  of  Patman  and  all  his  works  by  the 

council. 

There  was  wining  and  dining  at  the  exF>ense  of  chain-store  |>eo- 
ple  for  those  of  the  council  and  International  union  heads  in 
attendance  on  Its  sessions  who  wo\ild  accept  either  or  both  plus 
solicitation  for  action  desired  by  the  chains. 

Few  cared  for  either  the  drinks  or  the  eats. 

As  the  meeting  progressed,  the  soliciting,  at  first  subtle  became 
open  and  brazen,  so  much  so  that  It  was  almost  Impossible  to 
escape  the  chains'  friends  in  the  hotel  lobbies. 

The  executive  council  broke  the  hearts  of  the  chain  people  and 
their  friends,  when  after  a  fvill  discussion  of  the  chains  and  their 
records,  it  deferred  action  on  the  Patman  bill  and  all  other  taxa- 
tion matters  pending  the  report  of  a  special  committee. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  members  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts  at  its  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
and  industrial  conference,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
20,  1938: 

V^.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  needless  to  say.  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  invitation  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  enables  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion  of 
your  twenty-third  annual  meetflng.  I  also  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity  of   sharing   this  platform   and   this   discussion  with   Mr. 


Batty  and  Mr.  Chlng.  To  me.  It  Is  a  stimulating  and  heartening 
sign  of  better  things  to  come  that  we  can  meet  here  on  the  plane 
of  a  fair,  friendly,  and  constructive  exchange  of  Ideas.  Congrat- 
ulations are  certainly  in  order  to  the  Associated  Industries  ol 
Massachusetts  for  providing  this  opportunity.  And  yet  this  should 
not  be  a  rare  occasion.  Business  groups  throughout  the  country 
and  m  fact  all  economic  and  social  organizations  should  hold 
such  meetings  where  the  problenw  of  each  can  be  discussed,  the 
views  of  different  groups  expressed,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
harmonize  differences  in  the  common  welfare  of  all. 

I  am  happy  in  the  confidence  that  you  do  not  expect  me  to  say 
things  which  I  think  you  might  like  to  hear,  nor  would  you  re- 
spect me  If  I  did.  While  it  may  sound  nice  to  hear  things  that 
we  want  to  hear.  It  Is  not  alwajrs  good  or  advisable.  The  wise 
man  hears  and  considers  the  vlewp  of  all.  It  Is  nice  to  hear  seU 
praise  but  It  Is  sometimes  wiser  to  hear  self  criticism.  Whatever 
criticism  I  might  express  or  indicate  will  be  In  the  hope  that  It 
wlU  serve  a  constructive  and  beneficial  purpoee  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  It  will  not  fall  upon  any  one  group 

It  Is  no  startling  observation,  even  from  one  who  la  an  elected 
represenutlve  in  government  and  a  strong  advocate  of  much  of 
the  social  legislation  of  the  last  6  years,  that  the  primary  need 
of  the  present  is  of  a  tolerant  and  understanding  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  all  In  approaching  the  solution  to  the  great  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  It  U  a  plea  which  I  have  made  many  tlmea 
before  to  men  In  business,  and  Industry  and  to  the  public  In 
general.  It  Is  my  thought  that  If  aU  of  us — and  that  Include* 
those  who  are  temporarily  entrusted  with  the  control  of  govem- 
loent should  approach  oiir  problems  from  a  tolerant  and  under- 
standing viewpoint,  the  good  flowing  therefrom  will  quickly  bring 
about  the  compromising  of  conflicting  views  and  the  establish- 
ment of  poUclcs  In  aU  walks  of  human  activity  and  In  govern- 
ment that  wlU  result  In  the  national  unity  that  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  success.  .^     ,  ^  ^. 

You  and  I  will  agree  that  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  demands 
leadership  possessed  of  vision  and  courage.  It  demands  leader- 
ship that  can,  without  regard  for  poUtlcal  afflllatlon  or  any  other 
group  afflllatlon,  accept  the  simple  fact  that  our  paramount  inter- 
est Is  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  people  that  It  represenU. 
I  need  not  Inform  you  that  considerable  hostility  and  honest 
misunderstanding  exists  among  the  most  important  factors  in  out 
national  existence.  It  Is  this  very  fact  that  proves  the  necessity 
of  cooperation,  of  mutual  respect,  and  willingness  on  the  part  of 
all  to  work  together  In  providing  for  the  highest  measure  of  secu- 
rity and  Jxistlce  to  all  the  peoples  of  our  country,  and  It  Is  this 
fact  which  prompts  me  to  accentuate  as  strongly  as  I  can.  th« 

necessity  of  tolerance  and  understanding.  

Tou  and  I  accept  the  philosophy  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  reject  the  Ideology  of  the  totalitarian  state.  You 
and  I  know  that  our  t3rpe  of  goverrunent  pays  dividends  of  a  spir- 
itual and  material  nature  that  are  not  offered  by  the  totalitarian 
state  or  by  any  other  system  of  government  that  man  has  devised. 
While  we  realize  these  facts  we  also  recognize  that  our  system  of 
government  places  such  a  reserve  of  power  with  all  the  groups  In 
our  Nation  that  a  common  objective  of  social  betterment  cannot 
be  fully  realized  or  even  weU  served  without  a  harmony  ot 
approach  by  all. 

A  benevolent  dictator  might,  by  the  exercise  of  power,  resolve 
all  conflicting  interests,  misunderstandings ,  and  quarrels  Into  a 
unity  of  action.  But  we  do  not  want  that  type  of  government. 
We  would  rest  uneasy  under  the  yoke  of  servitude  and  would  fear 
Its  future  consequences.  But  we  must  prove,  at  a  time  when  It 
Is  the  fashion  of  the  world  to  sneer  at  democracies,  that  democ- 
racy, by  the  harmonlotis  union  of  Its  forces,  can  meet  and  vcuxt 
successfully  overcome  any  obstacle  of  an  economic  nature. 

I  have  no  lUiisions  that  our  task,  present  or  future.  Is  easy  of 
accomplishment.  All  of  tis  are  creatures  of  limited  •wisdom.  We 
are  all  victims  of  human  emotions  that  make  it  difflcuit  for  eacb 
of  us  to  eliminate  selfish  and  self-serving  motives  from  our  ap- 
proach to  questions  of  great  public  moment.  I  have  no  desire  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  men  in  public  life,  whether 
In  an  appointive  or  elective  position,  are  not  possessed  of  super- 
human Intelligence,  or  that  mistakes  have  been  made  and  win 
continue  to  be  made.  This  reference  also  applies  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  all  other  human  activities.  We  account  tor  these  de- 
partures from  the  mopt  enlightened  course,  with  the  generalization 
that  all  of  us  are  himian,  none  of  us  Is  F>erfect. 

In  the  thoughts  that  I  have  expressed  and  will  express  I  r^eak 
to  you  as  one  who  believes  In  the  right  of  Individual  initiative, 
of  the  profit  system,  and  as  one  who  believes  that  an  Individual  Is 
entitled  to  the  legitimate  profits  of  his  or  her  efforts,  but  who 
also  believes  that  the  exercise  of  this  great  right  and  the  frulti 
derived  therefrom  must  be  with  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  alL 
We  all  recognize  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  license.  X 
also  speak  to  you  as  a  legislator  who  must  keep  In  mind  that  no 
person  or  group  can  consider  their  pxasltlon  and  problems  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  problems  of  others  and  that  the  problems  at 
each  State  and  each  section  of  the  country  are  Interrelated. 

The  position  of  a  legislator  Is,  in  a  sense,  somewhat  different 
from  the  position  of  most  persons  engaged  in  the  activities  of 
private  life.  That  fact  should  be  recognized  and  respected.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  that  men  in  public  life  must  and 
should  consider  is  public  opinion.  In  a  democracy,  public  opinion 
Is  the  source  of  all  power.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  legislation 
invariably  follows  public  c^inlon.  and  a  full  appreciation  of  thla 
fact  will  serve  to  prevent  misunderstandings  among  various  groups. 
The  viewpoints  of  these  groups  make  public  opinion.     Thus,  one 
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of  the  practlcfJ  functions  of  government  Is  to  try  to  keep  a  proper 
balance  between  the  various  economic  groups  that  make  up  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  general  opinion  In  one  group  cannot 
be  Ignored,  nor  should  It  be  Ignored  by  other  groups  whose  views 
might  differ,  if  a  satisfactory  compromise  of  conflicting  views  Is 
to  be  arrived  at  and  accented. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Those  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  their 
livelihood  and  a  degree  of  happiness  which  they  feel  that  they 
are  reasonably  entitled  to  for  themselves  and  their  families,  con- 
tend that  the  tariff  discriminates  agamst  them,  The  farmer  says. 
"I  buy  m  a  protected  market  and  I  sell  in  an  unprotected  market." 
He  further  says.  '"No  matter  how  high  a  tariff  the  Government  gives 
the  farmer  to  protect  him  from  loss  In  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
farm  products,  an  exportable  surplus  exists.  The  tariff  Is  (<  no 
effect.    Our  domestic  prices  are  determined  by  world  prices." 

The  farmer  claims  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  require 
that  this  great  group  of  our  citizens,  so  important  to  the  life  of 
our  Nation,  be  given  compensatory  consideration.  This  Is  a  prac- 
tical question.  We  must  face  the  cold  hard  facts.  For  Industry 
and  finance  to  take  a  complete  position  of  opposition  would  be 
Inequitable,  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  The  proper  attitude  to  taxe,  I  5ubmit.  would  not  be 
one  of  opposition  but  understanding,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about, 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  a  satisfactory  solution.  None  of  us. 
not  even  the  farmer,  wants  to  see  a  condition  exist  where  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  condition  does  exist 
and  something  has  to  be  done  about  It  no  matter  what  political 
party  is  in  power. 

Business  might  say.  "No.  Such  legislation  Is  unnecessary  and 
would  create  a  dangerotis  precedent."  Government,  however,  must 
give  it  consideration.  If  business  recognized  the  equities  and.  in- 
stead of  opposing,  collaborated  In  the  solution  of  these  problems, 
how  much  better  It  would  be  for  all  of  us  and  how  valuable  would 
be  their  advice  and  counsel  In  arriving  at  the  best  solution. 

In  like  manner,  legislators  mtist  apply  themselves  to  the  consid- 
erations of  all  other  problems  that  arise  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  How  much  better  It  would  be  for  the  welfare  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  Nation  If  the  various  groups  having  conflicting 
Interests  would  recognize  or  accept  the  necessities  of  action,  give 
unselfish  car  to  the  viewpoints  of  other  groups,  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  collaborate  with  Govern- 
ment in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  we  have  no  prob- 
lems. We  have  problems  and  problems  of  a  serious  nature.  Not 
only  history  but  our  own  personal  experiences  teach  us  that  serious 
legislative  problems  arise  during  and  following  a  period  of  great 
economic  progress.  We  must  realize  that  the  problems  of  a  strictly 
agrlcultioral  nation  are  more  simple  and  different  than  the  prob- 
lems of  a  distinctly  Industrial  nation.  We  must  also  realize  that 
the  problems  of  a  nation  such  as  ours,  where  two-thirds  of  our 
people  are  dep>endent  for  their  material — and.  yes,  spiritual  wel- 
lare — upon  business  of  all  kinds,  and  one-third  upon  agriciUture. 
make  the  difficulties  of  ovir  Government  and  our  people  more  com- 
plicated than  if  we  were  distinctly  an  agricultural  nation  or  an 
Industrial  nation. 

We  must  also  realize  that  great  legislative  problems  become 
upi>ermost  when  people  are  in  pain.  During  times  of  prosperity, 
even  that  legislation  which  everyone  admits  should  be  passed.  Is 
unable  to  command  the  attention  of  those  forces  which  operate 
in  the  making  of  public  opinion.  Legislative  problems  that  should 
have  been  considered  prior  to  the  depression  were  deferred.  Public 
opinion  could  not  be  aroused,  but  with  the  pain  of  the  present 
depression,  the  demand  quickly  crystallized  Itself  in  a  brief  period 
of  time  in  support  of  the  passage  of  legislation — much  of  which 
should  have  been  considered  years  ago.  A  tolerant  and  imder- 
standlng  mind  would  appreciate  the  fact  that  under  such  circum- 
stances mistakes  were  bound  to  be  made.  Such  a  mind  would  also 
appreciate  the  fact  that  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  attaining 
of  experience,  such  mistakes  are  bound  to  be  corrected.  The  nature 
of  the  broad  legislative  program  would  likewise  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  unselfish  cooperation  among  all  groups  to  make  It 
accomplish   Its  purpose. 

I  have  said  that  legislative  problems  arise  when  rapid  progress 
Is  made  In  our  national  economy.  Let  me  sketch  briefly  what  I 
mean  by  this  statement. 

On  December  17.  1903,  the  first  flight  In  heavler-than-alr  ma- 
chines was  made.  The  flight  lasted  for  20  seconds.  As  we  look 
back  we  realize.  In  a  sense,  that  a  new  economic  era  started  with 
that  event.  We  have  seen  the  progress  that  the  Inventive  genliis 
of  man  has  made  In  the  production  of  automobiles.  Today  25.- 
000.000  automobiles  are  on  our  highways.  Out  of  this  basic  indus- 
try have  developed  other  business  activities  on  a  broader  scale 
than  even  the  keenest  mind  of  30  years  ago  could  visualize.  New 
roads,  repair  facilities,  new  means  of  transportation,  new  hotels, 
new  oil  fields  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  petroleum  and 
many  other  new  Important  avenues  of  activity  appeared. 

Since  that  period,  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings 
have  greatly  changed  due  to  lowered  construction  costs.  New 
structural  materials  have  been  made  available  for  our  everyday 
-^use.  Rapid  strides  were  made  in  the  improvement  and  Installa- 
tion of  telephones,  telegraph  and  wireless  and  there  was  great 
process  In  rail  and  water  transf>ortatlon.  bringing  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  yes,  of  the  world,  closer  together.  As  a  result, 
competition  that  was  local  for  the  most  part  became  Nation-wide 
and  in  many  Instances,  world-wide.  The  radio  at  that  period  was 
undeveloped  where  today  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 
life,  and  rapid  improvement  was  made  In  the  development  and 
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use  of  electricity.    This  great 
changes  out  of  which   rose  new 
ments  were  necessary  to  meet 
of  our  economic  life.    We  are 
In  great  part  agricultural,  to  a 
Industrial   Nation.    The   adj\astm^ 
deferred  and  we  experienced  the 

There  are  some   who  In  all 
should  not  concern  Itself  with 
sented  In  1929  or  with  the  control 
I  respect  their  opinions  and  t^helr 
but  I  disagree  with  them 
no  matter  what  form  It  takes.  It 
It  must  work.     That  applies  to 
other  forms  of  government, 
other  nations  accepting  the 
personal   liberty   for   economic 
neither,  we  should  and  must 
government,  because  of  necessity 
low  at  times,  policies  that  will 
Journey  of   the   people   of   other 
arguments  of  their  false   prophets 
such  a  possibility  and  I  do  not 
ever   take   such   a  Journey, 
will  not  want  conditions  to  exist 
such  lines. 

Let  us  then  inform  ourselves  c 
preceding   and   Immediately 
tremendous   problems   of 
force  can  be  adequately  preparec 
tion  during  this  period  of 
stand  that   drastic   readjustment 
welfare  of  the  Nation  but  also 
With  the  exigencies  of   1929 
adjustments  to  protect  ourselvei 
mind,  government  was  the  only 
leading  role.     Now.  however,  we 
versant  with  the  situation  and 
interests  of  business  and  the 
and  willing  to  assume  the  major 
Ills.     This  role  very  properly 
only  because  of  the  exigencies 
compelled  to  shoulder  the  burdei  i 
our  national  existence  were  unab|e 

Let  me  explain  this  thought  i 
in  the  minds  of  the  legislators 
of  their  responsibilities,  the 
fourfold.     They  must  provide 
vasion.     They  must  adequately 
preserve  good  order.    They  must 
foreign  countries,  and  to  bear 
must  levy  and  collect  taxes.    All 
the  result  of  pure  necessity 
our  national  economic  life  are 
which  a  nation  owes  Its  people, 
demand  and  public  opinion 
other  agencies  in  our  social 
demands  of  public  opinion  there 
emment  to  make  the  secondary 
I  now  feel,  however,  that  the 
of  business,  the  interests  of  labor 
Interests  of  agriculture  should 
thetic  understanding  and 
adjusting  our  social  economy  so 
time  and  to  provide  ways  and 
imemployed  Into  private  busli 
here,  and  It  is  much  better  that 
ment  should  assume  the  primar 
structlve  action  to  meet  this 

I  should  like  to  treat  briefly 
assume  vmdue  importance  in 
this  country.     In  recent  years 
over  the  thought  of  dictatorship 
recognize  the  fact  that  one 
that  has  been  proposed,  in  all 
purely  a  political  one.    I  refer  to 
appeal  to  the  emotional  rather 
have  seen  many  close  friends 
concern  and  fear  over  such  an 

We  also  hear  the  argument  of 
rights.    States'  rights  is  a 
tem  of  goveriunent  that  Is  an< 
conditions.     This  application 
generation  to  generation,  as  is 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
during  and  preceding  the  Civil 
centering  around  the  problem 
of  States'  rights  Is  depandent 
rapid  advances  we  have  made 
cation  of  the  principle  of  States 
conditions.    The   arguments   of 
slavery  question  cannot  be 
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picture  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you,  as  I  try  to  do.  will  attempt  to 
understand  the  problems  of  another  person  or  another  group  and 
from  this  broad  sympathetic  viewpoint  to  attempt  to  create  a  spirit 
of  partnership  In  the  attention  to  our  national  problems. 

I  do  not  want  to  close,  however,  without  expressing  some  of  the 
opinions  which  I  entertain — opinions  that  I  would  like  to  see 
enacted  into  law,  and  yet  opinions  which  must  be  compromised 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  In  Ckjngress  who  entertain  different 
views.  I  must  approach  these  opinions  In  a  spirit  of  compromise 
In  order  that  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  I  consider  to  repre- 
sent progress  and  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  welfare  of  our  people 
may  be  assured. 

Believing  as  I  do  In  the  system  of  Individual  initiative,  and  o\ir 
unemplojTnent  problem  being  the  most  serioiis  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us,  I  know  that  it  Is  only  through  the  encouragement  of 
private  business  that  this  problem  can  be  properly  met.  In  the 
attainment  of  the  objective  of  solving  our  unemplojrment  problem, 
all  of  us  should  coojaerate  with  one  another  and  with  government, 
ard  government  should  cooperate  with  all  of  its  people.  The  happy 
solution  of  this  problem  demands  men  of  vision  and  courage,  not 
alone  In  bxislness  and  other  avenues  of  private  activity,  but  also 
in  government.  The  man  who  cannot  adjust  himself  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  social  outlook  and  to  the  attempt  of  obtaining 
objectives  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  Ideals  of  democracy 
should  step  aside  and  let  some  other  person  assume  his  place  of 
leadership. 

Parenthetically,  during  the  past  several  years  we  have  seen  the 
passage  of  very  controversial  legislation.  The  cry  of  radicalism  has 
been  hurled  at  it.  It  is  amazing  how  often,  as  we  look  back  through 
history,  the  radical  proposals  of  one  generation  became  the  accepted 
conservative  policies  of  another. 

While  I  have  agreed  with  the  objectives  of  social  legislation  that 
have  been  passed,  there  are  portions  of  this  legislation  passed  that 
I  have  not  agreed  with.  The  mere  fact  that  I  have  opposed  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  Is  not  trf  Itself  sufficient  Justification  for  my 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  bill— with  the  objective  of  which  I  am 
in  agreement.  Furthermore,  let  us  hold  In  mind  that  Important 
legislation  is  always  amended  from  time  to  time  as  experienca 
shows  the  necessity. 

Likewise,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the  past 
several  years  Is  here  to  stay.  Its  passage  was  the  result  of  the 
demands  of  a  strong  public  opinion.  While  amendments  from 
time  to  time  will  be  made,  the  present  legislation  will  stand.  To 
those  who  are  opposed  to  all  of  such  legislation  or  to  some  par- 
ticular bill,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  course  to  accept  this 
legislation,  and  if  there  are  provisions  of  existing  law  which  should 
be  amended,  to  constructively  advocate  proper  amendments  that 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  existing  law  and  to  make  it  work  more 
equitably.  This  would  appear  to  be  more  desirable  than  to  con- 
tinue the  useless  effort  of  trying  to  repeal  the  law  or  to  engage  in 
a  campaign  of  hatred  and  destruction  by  overemphasis  upon  the 
mistakes  of  the  himian  agencies  that  administer  the  law. 

Among  the  most  controversial  laws  enacted  In  the  past  several 
years  are  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  All  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  here  to  stay.  I  remember  when  the  bill  regulating  stock 
exchanges  was  pending  In  Congress,  and  I  remember  the  charge 
that  was  made,  and  honestly,  although  erroneously  entertained  by 
some,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  result  In  the  destruction 
of  btisiness.  In  the  few  years  following  Its  passage,  we  have  seen 
such  a  change  that  the  very  people  who  formerly  vigorously  opposed 
It,  would  today  oppose  Its  repeal. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not,  and  I  do,  the  right  of  labor 
to  collectively  bargain  Is  now  provided  by  law.  It  is  here  to  stay. 
Instead  of  blind  opposition,  why  would  it  not  be  sound  business 
cotirse  to  recognize  that  It  Is  here  to  stay,  to  accept  It  and  to  try 
to  improve  upon  It  by  amendments  that  will  enable  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  operate  with  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and 
employee.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  amendments 
will  be  made  to  this  act — amendments  which  experience  shows  to 
be  necessary.  Blind  and  Intolerant  opposition  will  only  defer  the 
arrival  of  that  time.  Blind  and  Intolerant  Insistence  that  no 
amendments  be  accepted  which  experience  shows  to  t>e  necessary 
will  also  defer  the  time  when  both  capital  and  labor  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  proper  understanding  and  sympathies. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  is  one  common  ground  upon  which 
business  and  industry  and  labor  stand,  and  that  is  that  Industry 
shall  function,  employ  fully,  and  produce  abundantly,  and  to  do  so 
In  such  a  maimer  as  to  perform  their  essential  social  functions  to 
other  groups  and  to  government.  But  It  is  only  through  a  broad 
and  general  economic  recovery  that  all  of  our  people  and  classes  can 
fully  participate  in  the  benefits  of  democracy  and  the  material 

possibilities  of  our  Nation.  ^ 

Let  me  speak  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  legislation,  like 
other  social  legislation,  is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  the  great  economic  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Why  not  acknowledge  this  fact  and 
accept  the  principle  of  this  legislation?  Personally,  I  t>elleve  that 
it  is  urmecessary  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  maintain  the 
large  reserve  fund  that  is  evolving  at  present.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  in  my  opinion,  when  we  will  adopt  a  policy  which 
Is  somewhere  between  the  present  large  reserve  ftind  and  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan.  If  such  a  policy  were  enacted  Into  law.  It  wotUd 
result  m  a  reduction  of  the  tax  and  contribution  provided  for  in 
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the  existing  law.    Such  an  amendment  would  constitute  a  great 
relief  to  business. 

In  the  solving  of  this  problem  we  all  have  one  Interest  in  com- 
mon. We  all  want  business  and  Industry  to  function  as  freely  as 
possible,  and  we  want  abuses  of  industry  and  business  and  labor 
controlled  so  that  the  honorable  businessman  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  tactics  of  the  unscrupulous  competitor. 

It  is  only  through  Investment  of  capital  In  productive  enter- 
prise and  a  distribution  of  earnings  in  a  proper  manner,  that  our 
economic  svstem  can  function  In  a  normal  and  proper  manner. 
Disagreements  have  existed,  and  disagreements  will  exist  in  the 
future,  but  disagreements  cannot  and  will  not  be  adjusted,  unless 
the  spirit  of  understanding  and  of  compromise  exists  In  the  minds 
of  all. 

In  the  matter  of  encouragement  to  private  enterprise,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  our  surtaxes  on  incomes  are  too  high.  I  belleTe 
that  capacity  to  pay  should  be  the  test  for  the  Imposition  of  taxes. 
However,  there  Is  a  saturation  point  beyond  which  we  should  not 
go.  Taxes  that  limit  or  restrict  the  Incentive  to  Invest  In  produc- 
tive enterprises  are  not  wise.  Not  only  do  such  taxes  reduce  sharply 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  Goverimient  receives  but  Insofar  as 
they  prevent  capital  Investments  In  production,  they  Increase  un- 
employment, or  to  put  it  in  converse  language,  they  prevent  reem- 
ployment 

I  believe  that  the  capital  gains  and  loss  tax  should  be  Improved 
upon,  allowing  greater  capital  Investment,  more  revenue  for  Gov- 
ernment, and  contributing  toward  the  solution  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  While  the  undistributed  surplus  tax  might  be 
theoretically  correct,  exi)ertence  has  shown  that  it  works  a  hard- 
ship upon  business.  I  believe  that  a  permanent  rettim  to  the  nor- 
mal tax  would  be  a  proper  and  desirable  incentive  to  business. 

I  have  come  very  close  to  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  am  hopeful 
that  I  have  made  some  contribution  to  your  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  present  and  that  the  honest 
viewpoint  of  a  man  in  Government  will  assist  in  bringing  all  of 
our  groups  closer  together  In  the  work  that  lies  before  vis.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can,  with  perfect  assurance,  express  the  opinion  that 
Government  in  the  next  few  years  will  concern  itself  with  the  re- 
finement and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  social  legislation  of  the 
past. 

You  and  I  will  agree  that  we  have  had  great  problems  of  read- 
justment In  the  recent  past  and  have  great  problems  today.  L«t 
us  all  accept  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  these  problems.  Let  ua 
all  agree  that  these  problems  cannot  l)e  solved  while  the  great 
forces  In  our  Nation — business,  Indxistry,  finance,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  government — are  fighting  themselves  and  not  the  depression. 
Let  us  all  accept  that  a  nation  cannot  be  legislated  Into  prosperity, 
that  government  can  only  assist  the  natural  forces  of  democracy 
in  stimulating  economic  progress,  and  in  its  efforts  must  heed  the 
demands  of  public  opinion  and  resolve  the  different  opimons  of 
various  groups.  Let  tis  all  admit  that  It  is  unfortunate  that 
government  is  compelled  to  tackle  these  problems,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  if  business,  industry,  finance,  labor,  and  agrlcxil- 
ture  were  collectively  able  to  compromise  their  differences,  deter- 
mine up>on  constructive  programs,  and  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  in  putting  them  into  operation.  In  1929,  these 
groups  were  not  able  to  quickly  provide  the  leadership  necessary. 
Today,  however,  they  have  had  the  experience  of  living  with  thee* 
problems  for  10  years  and  now  they  should  and  must  assume  their 
proper  responsibilities.  It  can  be  done  only  when  there  is  leader- 
ship In  all  these  groups  possessed  of  broad  human  sympathies, 
broad  understandings,  and  broad  tolerances. 

In  closing  I  want  to  make  some  definite  recommendations. 
To  labor  I  would  recommend  that  It  solve  the  differences  within 
its  own  ranks,  that  It  seek  to  provide  for  responsible  leadership 
throughout  its  vast  organization,  and  that  It  be  prepared  to  work 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  sympathetic  understanding  with  ali 
other  groups  to  the  end  that  malice  toward  none  and  Jxistlce  to 
all  will  result. 

To  business  and  Industry  I  would  recommend  that  they  accept 
the  fact  that  readjustments  are  necessary,  that  they  vie  with 
government  and  labor  in  suggesting  and  putting  into  operation 
constructive  and  affirmative  progress  that  will  best  serve  the  needs 
of  our  times,  that  they  will  accept  the  fact  that  labor  organiza- 
tions on  a  broad  scale  are  here  to  stay,  that  the  labor  movement  to- 
day Is  subject  to  growing  pains,  and  that  a  strong  advance  toward 
peace  will  result  through  the  encouragement  of  proper  bargaining 
agencies  for  labor.  I  would  also  suggest  very  strongly  that  all  men 
in  business  and  industry  should  closely  study  all  legislation,  ap- 
proach it  with  a  broad  viewpoint,  and  appear  in  person  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  to  present  the  facts  and  suggestions  they 
might  have.  You  can  become  a  strong  factor  In  molding  public 
opinion  along  proper  lines  if  you  appear  ojjenly  and  In  numbers 
before  committees  and  not  be  betrayed  into  feeling  that  the  most 
effective  work  can  be  done  behind  closed  doors. 

To  government,  the  necessity  of  wise  and  tolerant  administra- 
tion of  laws — that  public  officials  always  remember  "that  this  la 
a  Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Judiciously,  not  wbltrarily. 

To  all  of  us  as  individuals,  as  groups — economic,  social,  and 
otherwise — to  realize  that  the  common  welfare  of  all  will  be  more 
quickly  and  advantageously  obtained,  without  harmful  misunder- 
standings, and  bitter  antagonisms  eliminated,  by  an  approach  to 
all  problems  with  a  tolerant  and  understanding  mind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  27,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  every  American,  and 
especially  eveir  American  in  public  life  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policies,  might  read  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  American  Mercury,  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  eminent  historian  and  scholar. 

Dr.  Beard  sees  the  United  States  blundering  into  war, 
largely  because  of  lack  of  understanding  of  Old  World  affairs, 
aided  by  the  missionary  zeal  of  native  Americans,  and  the 
racial  passions  and  prejudices  of  hybrid  Americans  in  our 
midst. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  article,  which  I  send  to  the  desk,  entitled 
"We're  Blundering  Into  War."  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  taken 
from  the  April  issue  of  The  American  Mercury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  £is  follows: 

[Prom  The  American  Mercury.  April  1939]  ^ 
Wx'KK  Blitndkbinc  Into   Wak 
(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 

In  her  column  recently  Dorothy  Thompson,  after  speaking  of 
the  riches  of  the  United  States,  said.  "No  country  with  such  eco- 
nomic power  can  avoid  international  political  responsibilities."  In 
the  same  column  she  said,  "In  practically  each  American  heart 
there  Is  a  timid  .soul  pursuing  hapiness  and  wishing  to  avoid  the 
burden  and  the  headaches  of  power."  These  two  sentences,  so 
noble  In  emotional  urge,  express  the  vague  sentiments  which 
make  difQcuit  realistic  thinking  about  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  and  tend  to  drive  the  country  in  the  direction  of  war. 

The  first  sentence  Is  an  empty  truism.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  has  "international  political  responsibilities."  But  at  the 
very  touch  of  exploratory  questions  the  flimsy  structure  of  the 
aphorism  falls  into  meaningless  dust. 

What  responsibilities?  To  help  France,  Britain,  and  Russia 
police  the  world?  To  take  part  in  suppressing  all  disturbers  of 
world  peace,  everywhere?  To  give  the  world  s  billions  of  poverty- 
stricken  people  economic  goods  sufficient  to  satisfy  them?  To  see 
that  the  present  di.stribution  of  territory  and  resources  is  altered 
only  by  "ne<?otiation"  in  a  manner  to  bring  justice  to  all?  What 
Justice?     Who  are  to  be  the  Judges  of   the  justice  or  equity? 

Responsibilities  to  whom?  To  the  peoples  of  the  flfty-odd  na- 
tions possessing  Independence?  To  the  peoples  of  the  British, 
French.  Belgian.  Dutch.  Portuguese,  and  Italian  dependencies? 
To  the  Negroes  of  British  South  Africa?  To  Nationalists  in  India? 
To  the  natives  of  Zululand  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Ethiopia? 

And  how  much  responsibility?  Responsibility  equivalent  to  the 
full  economic  and  military  power  of  the  United  States?  To  the 
uttermost  limits  of  physical  and  moral  capacity?  Responsibility 
equal  to  the  ability  of  the  upper  and  lower  income  groups  in  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  bills?  And  who  is  to  fix  the  limits  of 
capacity  and  ability? 

Besides  uttering  a  Peter-the-HermIt  cry.  Miss  Thompson  tries  to 
spur  Americans  on  by  shaming  them.  Americans  are  timid  souls. 
They  are  selfish.  They  love  their  happiness.  They  slirink  from 
the  dreadful  task  she  has  laid  before  them.  They  are.  in  short,  a 
cowardly  crew. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  apparently  Miss  Thompson's  flaming 
knight  ready  to  lead  embattled  bests.  In  other  places  she  has  por- 
trayed him  as  a  man  in  a  mess  at  home,  and  yet  in  foreign  adven- 
turism she  makes  him  the  hero  competent  to  straighten  out  th« 
Whole  world  by  assuming  "internaticnal  responsibilities."  Who.  in 
such  circumstances,  wants  to  be  a  coward?  The  psychological  trich 
Is  siirple  and  telling.  The  fact  that  it  draws  such  cheering  crowcs 
Indicates  that  a  lot  of  American  thinking  about  international  com- 
plications is  no  more  realistic  than  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  a 
backwoods  camp  meeting. 

If  we  look  less  ecstatically  on  the  world's  nations  and  govern- 
ments and  consider  their  practices,  as  distinguished  from  their 
general  professiciis.  we  do  not  find  them  wholly  controlled  by  noble 
conceptions  of  their  international  responsibilities — responsibilities 
to  other  peoples  and  governments.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  theiu 
p\ir:uing  their  national  interests.  But  when  U  Is  proposed  that 
the  United  States  look  to  American  Interests  and  security,  this  is 
denounced  as  cowardly,  selfish,  and  immoral — before  the  world  of 
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moral  nations.     According  to 
the  United  States  to  take  adv 
and  seek  to  maintain  peace  anc 
able  to  accomplish  its  purpose  s 
affairs  be  explained?     Why  is  it 
cries  evoke  loud  echoes? 

One  clue  to  the  anomaly  is 
treated  by  resident  foreigners 
manent  home  of  a  p>eople  e: 
in  their  own  land.     These 
ated  by  emotional  Interests  in 
yet  look  with  contempt  upon 
are  attached  to  ties  of  their  owi 

When  a  British-born  America)  i 
the  United  States  to  join 
he  is  acclaimed  as  noble  in  mfitive 
generous  in  outlook — by  one  era  wd 
or  Italian   origin   argues   agalna  t 
Italy  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
heroic — by  another   crowd 
tional  strain  refuses  to  have 
crowds  and  insists  upon  protecting 
against  all  alien  intervention 
condemned  by  members  of  thi 
missionaries  as  ignoble,  narrow 

Between  the  boarders  and 
nigh  impossible  for  the  United 
policy   based    upon    its   geogra 
ideals.     No  other  government  in 
extent  to  shape  its  foreign  pol 
interests  whose  hopes  and  passl ) 
eign  governments  and  national! : 
missionaries  hell-bent  on  sprea(  ing 
racy  from   Rhodesia  to  Formosa 
dedicated  to  saving  Russia  at 
world  conflagration,   it   become) 
framing  and  pursuing  an  American 
portions. 

A  few  figures  illustrate  the  fa4tast 
people  In  the  United  States 
bom  themselves  or  are  the  offspring 
ents.     In   this  class   are   7.700 
3.300,000  Poles.  7,600,000  British 
About  one-fifth  of  the  total 
posed  of  men  and  women  from 
can  make  about  an  American 
tlnguished   from   a   British   or 
United  States! 


strange  ethic.  It  is  indecent  for 

1  ntage  of  Its  geographical  position 

security  in  its  sphere,  where  it  is 

How  can   this  strange  state  of 

that  loose  thinking  and  passionate 
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But  putting  aside  for  the 
interests  which  make  American 
ing  that  the  United  States  has 
it  seems  proper  to  inquire  a 
sumed  by  the  European  powen 
to   bring    peace,    security, 
world's  goods,  and  stability  in 
brighten  up  the  corner  where 

Judging  by  all  the  weeping. 
United  States,  the  poor,  little 
threatened  by  two  monster 
not,    if   they    would,    defend 
Leviathans.     The  truth  of  the 
tries  threatened  by  Germany 
latlon  by  at  least  three  to  oni 
and  Italy  can  put  in  the  field, 
menaced  nations  far  outstrip 
sources,  metals,  and  war 
mand  of  the  seas  and  can 
and  Italy. 

And  this  reckoning  leaves  ou 
material  power  of  the  natives 
Empires.  Even  if  Japan  shoul(  I 
many  and  Italy  in  a  new  worl< 
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of  France  and  Russia,  have 
they  are  directly  and 
and  Italian  domination.     Thei  - 
that  of  Germany,  counting 
bined    armies.    Including 
6.000.000    men.      According    to 
Palmer,   their   present    armed 
Germany. 

In  other  words,  the  countrlefe 
bly  interested  in  preventing 
Great   Britain.   France,   Belgiui  i 
mania,    Turkey,    Greece,    the 
Scandinavia.    By  their  side  we 
the  French  Empire,  and  the 
whelming  power  in  men  and 

These  are  the  helpless 
menacing   Leviathans   by   the 
States.     Here  is  the  American 

Such  arc?  the  ponderables, 
to  be  considered  with  refer- 
foreign  policy  in  this  relauon. 
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missionaries  it  has  become  well- 
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For  every  soldier  that  Germany 
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in  the  British.  French,  and  Dutch 
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war.  the  overbalance  of  power  for 
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and  Turkey  alone,  to  say  nothing 

abott  80,000,000  Inhabitants,  and  surely 
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immediately,  directly,  and  palpa- 
German  and  Italian  domination  are 
u  1.  Poland,  Riissia.  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
I^therlands,  the  Baltic  States,  and 
may  also  place  the  British  Empire. 
Dlitch  Empire.  And  they  have  over- 
n^aterials. 

that  must  be  saved  from  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  United 
responfiibllity. 

Then  there  are  the  imponderables 
>  to  the  formulation  of  American 
What  are  the  secret  wishes,  hopes. 
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and  maneuvers  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  so  Immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  doings  of  Germany  and  Italy?  I  do  not  refer  to 
any  hints,  notes,  and  friendly  communications  that  they  have 
sent  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  or  that  have  been 
revealed  to  the  Ol5rmpian  columnists  who  daily  Instruct  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  real  intentions  and 
preferences  cherished  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  On  this  point  we  have  no  authentic  Information.  Not  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  will  the  archives  of  London  and  Paris 
be  open  to  our  children  or  grandchildren.  For  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  operate  on  the  ostensible  fiction  that  a 
mere  test  of  despotism  and  democracy  Is  at  hand  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  childish. 

Some  obvious  facts  run  counter  to  the  fiction.  As  to  some  real 
or  pretended  Issues  the  objectives  are  clear.  The  qtiarrel  between 
France  and  Italy  Is  plainly  over  the  spoils  of  empire  In  Africa. 
Italy  demands  more  loot.  The  Italians  were  not  given  their 
"share"  of  the  German  spoils  at  Paris  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
In  fact  the  treatment  of  the  Italians  in  1919  was,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  French  and  British  imperialism,  nothing  short  of  scan- 
dalous. They  were  greeted  by  noble  words  about  self-determina- 
tion while  France  and  Britain  carried  off  German  colonies  in 
Africa,  under  the  high-sounding  phrase  of  "mandates  In  sacred 
trust  for  clvUlzatlon."  Now  Italy  demands  her  share  of  the  loot. 
I  do  not  say  that  Prance  shovild  surrender  it.  but  I  do  say  that 
the  present  quarrel  between  Italy  and  France  is  openly,  without 
palaver  and  hjrpocrisy,  a  quarrel  over  imperial  spoils. 

Should  the  United  States  pour  out  blood  and  treasure  to  help 
France  hold  Tunisia  or  Djibouti,  or  even  Corsica? 

And  what  has  the  Tory  government  of  Britain  reaUy  been  doing 
In  the  past  few  years?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  I  suspect  that 
its  primary  aim  is  to  let  Hitler  liquidate  Soviet  Russia.  Shoxild 
the  United  States  pour  out  blood  and  treasure  in  support  of  that 
British  Tory  policy? 

If  the  countries  of  Europe  that  are  directly  and  Immediately 
Involved  in  preventing  German  and  Italian  domination  are  pri- 
marily or  even  fundamentally  interested  in  that  operation,  they 
can  call  the  bluff  and  stop  the  perU  within  48  hoxirs.  They  can 
establish  solidarity,  if  that  is  their  real  and  secret  wish.  They 
have  the  men.  the  materials,  the  money,  and  the  power.  But  they 
do  not  establish  solidarity.  And  my  guess  is  that  they  do  not  for 
the  reason  that  other  hopes,  fears,  and  ambitions  enter  into  their 
designs. 

Convinced  that  this  is  the  truth  of  the  business,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intentions  and  enterprises  which  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  underwTite  with  blood  and  treasure  are  only  incl- 
dentaUy  related  to  the  fear  of  German  and  Italian  domination. 
The  business  Is  far  more  complex  than  any  such  simple  hypothesis. 
The  Internal  conditions  of  the  countries  affected,  as  well  as  their 
external  relations,  are  Involved  In  their  various  maneuvers. 

In  saying  aU  this  I  do  not  mean  to  condone  in  any  way  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  Governments. 
It  has  been.  In  most  respects,  barbaric.  Indecent,  cruel,  and  in- 
human. What  I  do  say  is  that  the  vmderlying  issues  accompanying 
their  conduct  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  issue — democracy 
against  despotism,  humanity  against  Inhumanity.  And  I  insist 
that  the  business  of  preventing  German  and  Italian  domination  in 
Europe  is  the  business  of  the  powers  immediately  and  directly  in- 
terested and  that  they  have  the  men.  money,  and  materials  to  do 
the  work.  If  that  is  what  they  really  want  to  accomplish. 

For  the  United  States  to  rush  in  and  do  what  they  obviously  do 
not  want  to  do  seems  to  me  quixotic  beyond  anything  Cervantes 
ever   Imagined. 

nz 

What,  then,  should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  do  in 
this  situation?  First  of  all,  its  officials,  high  and  low.  should  stop 
preaching,  lecturing,  and  hectoring  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  have  done  enough  of  that.  Far  from  checkmating  the 
egomaniacs  of  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo,  this  tongue  lashing  merely 
Inflates  their  Importance,  gratifies  their  egotism,  flatters  their  van- 
ity, swells  their  self-importance,  and  evokes  retaliations.  It  defeats 
Its  professed  ends. 

Of  all  the  crazy  institutions  ever  established  In  the  United 
States,  the  press  conference  on  foreign  relations  is  the  worst.  On 
Its  face  it  is  preposterous  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  himself  to  be  heckled  by  25  or 
30  newshawks  bent  on  snatching  sensations  even  out  of  burning 
homes  and  new-made  graves.  There  is  dignity— and  power— in 
silence,  especially  about  ticklish  matters,  when  light  words  may 
be  seized  upon  and  twisted  and  slips  of  speech  are  sure  to  be  made, 
even  by  the  coolest  President  and  Secretary.  The  press  conference 
on  foreign  affairs  should  be  abolished.  U  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  anything  to  say  of  importance  on  foreign 
affairs,  let  him  write  It  out  In  measured  words  and  give  It  to 
all  newspapers,  without  fear  or  favor. 

As  to  the  passion  of  tmderllngs  for  ego  inflation  through  criti- 
cizing other  coiintries.  that  shovUd  be  suppressed  immediately.  No 
subordinate  in  the  national  administration  has  any  busmess 
thundering  at  foreign  governments  in  the  press.  It  woxUd  be 
well,  too.  If  the  chairmen  of  congressional  committees  In  charge 
of  foreign  affairs  held  their  tongues  and  confined  their  sermon- 
izlngs  to  the  floors  of  their  respective  chambers. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  oflk:ial  chazmel  of 
communication  with  foreign  governments,  save  in  such  matters 
as  he  chooses  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Toward  aU 
countries  with  which  the  United  SUtes  is  at  peace,  the  Presid^t 
stiould  myi"*»<"   a  correct,  formal,  and  reserved  attitude.     Hs 


should  put  his  i)ersonal  likes  and  dislikes  aside  when  speaking  to 
the  public  about  foreign  affairs.  If  he  feels  duty  bound  to  tell 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  government  something  unpleasant,  he 
should  call  that  minister  to  the  White  House,  look  him  straight  in 
the  eye.  give  him  the  message  In  terse  English,  and  let  him  guess 
as  much  as  he  likes.  If  the  President  is  convinced  that  peace 
with  any  country  l6  Impossible,  he  should  formulate  his  case,  lay 
it  before  Congress,  and  call  for  action — for  war.  If  he  deems  that 
necessary.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  only  way  to  make  the  United 
States  respected  and  feared  In  all  matters  In  which  respect  smd 
fear  redound  to  the  national  Interest.  Any  other  procedure  is 
both  imdlgnlfied  and  dangerous. 

If  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  really  wished  to  put  the 
screws  on  Germany,  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  any  war.  It  could 
have  stopped  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  Germany  long  ago  by 
applying  preexisting  law  and  without  resorting  to  any  hostile  acts 
under  the  laws  of  war.  Lawyers  have  argued,  and  with  force,  that 
the  sale  of  certain  munitions  to  Germany  has  been  in  contradiction 
to  express  treaty  obligations  and  that  the  State  Department  has 
winked  at  these  obligations.  However  that  may  be,  the  State  De- 
partment could  have  Interpreted  the  law  In  a  way  to  stop  the  sales 
of  airplane  materials  and  other  specific  articles  of  war  demanded 
by  Germany.  But  it  has  refused  to  take  advantage  of  this  power, 
whUe  clamping  the  embargo  on  Loyalist  Spain  in  clear  violation 
of  treaty  obligations  and  the  established  rules  of  international  law. 
A  stUl  more  Important  p>ower  t>elong8  to  the  admimstratlon  xinder 
our  own  tariff  acts,  which  have  been  on  the  books  for  years.  The 
antidumping  provisions  of  those  measures  are  drastic,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  wide  authority  to  retaliate  against  any  country 
that  engages  In  such  practices.  Germany  has  fiaunted  her  defiance 
of  these  legal  barriers  by  dumping  goods  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  administration  has  winked  at  it.  Only  by  violating  antidump- 
ing rtUes  can  Germany  buy  necessary  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States.  By  applying  these  rules  the  Government  can  stop  this  life 
stream  that  flows  into  Germany  without  committing  any  acts  of 
hostility. 

All  the  reasons  for  faUure  to  act  In  this  manner  are  not  known, 
but  It  Is  known  that  Germany  la  also  a  buyer  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  cotton,  and  the  influence  of  farmers  and  planters 
with  the  administration  Is  Immense.  Although  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  Government  to  buy  up  the  farm  produce  and  cotton  than 
to  prepare  for  and  get  Into  war.  the  administration  pursues  the 
policy  of  cursing  Germany  publicly  and  allowing  private  Interests 
to  supply  her  with  the  sinews  of  economy  and  war. 

So  much  for  official  procedure.  On  the  other  band,  citizens  and 
newspapers  are  free  to  express  their  opinions  on  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs.  And  foreign  governments  are  to  be  Informed  that 
such  is  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  If  they  are  so  foolish  as 
to  protest  against  private  utterances. 

Now  as  to  policy:  in  my  opinion,  the  United  States  should  and 
can  stay  out  of  the  next  war  in  Europe  and  the  wars  that 
follow  the  next  war.  The  countries  inunediately  and  directly 
concerned  have  the  power  to  prevent  German  and  Italian  dom- 
ination If  they  want  to  do  It.  If  they  do  not  want  to  do  It, 
then  It  Is  certainly  not  the  btislneas  of  the  United  States  to  take 
on  the  Job. 

If.  as  assumed  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  promote,  protect,  and  defend  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  then  Its  foreign  policy  should  be 
determined  with  reference  to  that  objective.  It  should  maintain 
correct  diplomatic  formalities  with  all  governments  which  it  recog- 
nizes as  de  facto  and  de  jure.  It  should  take  no  notice  of  the 
fulml  nations  made  by  the  reptUe  press  of  dictatorships  or  the 
roaring  speeches  of  their  tyrants.  It  shoxild  deliver  no  sermons 
against  them  and  make  no  threats  that  are  not  to  be  backed  up 
by  deeds.  It  should  not  dabble  In  quarrels  and  squabbles  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  about  the  origins  and  Intentions  of  which  It 
knows  little  or  nothing.  It  shotild  make  known  to  the  world 
clearly  and  positively  that  it  does  not  propose  to  take  part  In 
any  European  or  Asiatic  war  over  any  European  or  Asiatic  inter- 
ests. It  need  not  say  any  more  alMut  the  excltislon  of  alien 
Interests  from  this  hemisphere  under  the  principles  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Enough  has  been  said.  Naval  preparations  adequate 
to  this  purpose  are  more  Important  than  words.  They  tell  their 
own  story  and  call  for  no  verbal  embellishments. 

Under  this  American  policy  the  countries  that  may  want  to 
prevent  German  and  Italian  domination  wlU  know  what  they 
must  depend  upon;  that  Is.  their  own  power  and  ability.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  shirk  their  own  responsibUltles  and  In  a 
pinch  shift  an  enormous  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
people.  Nor  will  they  be  deceived  any  longer  by  the  American 
practice  of  lecturing  and  eating  crow,  threatening  and  scuttling, 
boasting  and  writing  letters  at  humiliation,  asserting  and  denying. 
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Can  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pursue  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention and  stay  out  of  the  next  European  war  and  the  subse- 
quent European  wars?  "Can"  Is  an  elusive  word.  Legally  this  policy 
can  be  followed.  No  treaties  of  alliance  commit  us  to  upholding  any 
Status  quo  In  Europe.  The  Constitution  permits  the  President  and 
Congress  to  formulate  and  maintain  such  a  policy.  In  respect  of 
economic  necessities,  the  policy  is  possible.  Another  war  In  Europe 
would  no  doubt  materially  disturb  American  economy,  but  appro- 
priate domestic  measures  could  mitigate  the  dllBcuItles  and  internal 
adjustments  could  even  raise  the  level  of  American  production  aiul 
consumption.  It  woiild  be  foolish  to  mmimlae  the  task:  but.  Judg- 
ing by  the  experiences  of  the  World  War.  the  perplexities,  strains, 
and  burdens  comKected  with  neutrality  votdd  scarcely  equal  tiM 
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coBta.  dislocations,  and  eatplosions  inevitably  associated  with  par- 
ticipation in  a  Eiu-opean  war. 

Legally  and  economically,  abstention  la  possible .  Will  passions 
permit  It?  Is  the  prospect  of  a  temporary  escape  from  the  impasse 
In  American  political  and  economic  life  too  preat  for  politicians  to 
endure?  There  is  nothing  in  human  knowledge  that  permits  un- 
equivocal answers  to  these  questions.  If  and  when  war  comes  in 
£urop>e.  the  emotional  explosion  in  the  United  States  will  be  im- 
mense and  frightful.  Missionaries  and  members  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican boarding  house  will  seek  to  bend  American  policy  to  fit  their 
ideological  or  national  or  racial  passions.  The  difBctilty  of  main- 
taining^ any  reasoned  policy  will  be  Increased  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  in  the  United  States  will  be  shouting  for  peace. 
When  It  is  remembered  that  man  has  been  and  is  a  warlike  animal — 
noTie  more  warlike  than  most  peace  advocates — then  we  can  easily 
foresee  an  emotional  storm  of  the  first  magnitude  and  a  sacrifice  of 
national  welfare  to  the  violence  stirred  up  by  sentimental  attach- 
ments to  the  belligerents. 

To  any  administration  In  power  at  Washington,  Republican  or 
Democratic,  a  foreign  adventure  in  war  would  be  a  temporary  god- 
send— after  us  the  deluge.  All  the  politicians,  as  well  as  business- 
men and  the  rest  of  the  people,  are  bewildered,  befuddled,  and 
bafSed  by  the  economic  crisis  that  has  continued  practically  un- 
abated since  1929.  They  talk  bravely  about  lowering  trade  barriers 
and  other  political  thimblerlg,  but  they  know  that  they  have  no 
answer  to  the  problem  of  business  stagnation  and  unemployment 
that  has  stared  them  In  the  face  for  nearly  10  years  and  still  stands 
there  before  them,  stark  and  brutal  in  its  reality. 

Are  there  any  i>oliticians  in  America  as  courageous  as  Lincoln  in 
1861?  The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  then  in  a  fright- 
ful Jam.  It  confronted  a  major  domestic  crisis.  The  slick  and 
sinuous  William  H.  Seward  saw  a  way  out  for  his  crowd  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Lincoln  would  not  have  It.  He  Insisted  on 
facing  his  domestic  crisis  and  applying  his  talents  and  energies  to 
it.  The  analogy  is  suggestive,  and  readers  can  make  their  own 
applications  and  deductions. 

No  less  important  for  thought  about  American  policy  than  the 
posture  of  our  own  domestic  economy  and  politics  Is  an  inquiry 
Into  the  nature  of  policy  Itself.  The  very  essence  of  great  statecraft 
at  home  and  abroad  Is  a  sense  for  the  limitations  of  power  and  for 
the  consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  exercise  of  power.  Theo- 
retically, the  sovereignty  of  the  state  Is  absolute:  practically,  it 
is  limited.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact — men,  guns,  ships,  and  equip- 
ment— the  United  States  cannot  "whip  creation"  and  police  it. 
Nothing  Is  easier  than  to  get  into  a  war  and  to  hurl  armed  forces 
into  a  war.  But  participation  in  any  war  likely  to  break  out  In 
Exirope  would  be  participation  In  a  coalition  as  an  "associate"  If 
not  an  "ally."  What  the  United  States  could  do  and  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  would  depend  on  the  posture,  designs,  demands, 
and  intentions  of  the  associates  or  allies. 

In  a  coalition  the  very  attributes  of  sovereignty  disappear.  The 
will  of  the  state  mxist  be  bent  to  other  wills  and  purposes.  On  this 
point  the  ex|>erlences  of  Woodrow  Wilson  are  Illuminating.  And 
what  guaranty  Is  there  now  that  so-called  "democratic  purposes."  If 
actually  espoused  by  the  United  States,  would  prevail  in  any 
coalition  with  which  this  country  might  be  associated  in  a  war 
a^inst  Italy  and  Germany?  No  guaranty.  On  the  contrary,  ex- 
periences indicate  that  the  United  States  would  merely  become  a 
tall  to  the  coalition  kite,  would  receive  Up  praise,  would  have  to 
iiupply  more  and  more  men  and  materials  to  the  bitter  end. 

Beyond  victory.  Immediately  and  at  a  distance,  would  be  the  con- 
sequences. Practice  under  the  Wilson  administration  makes  it  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes  that  civil  liberty  would  perish  in  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  war  is  declared.  We  are  not  yet  rid  of  the 
persecution  mania  let  loose  by  the  last  World  War.  and  the  pros- 
pects of  another  emotional  rage  are  alarming  to  contemplate.  Nor 
are  the  almost  certain  effects  of  a  war  upon  our  domestic  economy, 
now  deranged  and  debt-ridden,  to  be  contemplated  with  any  less 
anxiety.  Even  a  victorious  army  on  its  return  home  will  not 
accept  the  misery  of  unemployment  and  destitution  such  as  we  now 
have  and  which  is  likely  to  be  augmented  after  the  war  speed-up 
and  let-down.  Why  should  It?  Merely  to  authenticate  the  speeches 
of  the  war  cheer  leaders? 

And  what  of  the  consequences  in  Europe  and  Asia?  Par  more 
than  the  last  World  War,  the  next  one  would  be  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  internal  revolutions  in  enemy  countries.  Im- 
mense propaganda  efforts  would  be  directed  to  that  end — revolu- 
tions in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  But  wotild  the  revolutions 
to  follow  the  defeat  of  these  powers  be  to  the  liking  of  the  United 
States  and  its  associates?  (Remember  the  Allied  and  American 
Intervention  In  Soviet  Russia.)  Could  the  revolutions  be  confined 
to  the  introduction  of  Sunday-school  methods  and  the  moderation 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting?  If  not.  what  will  the  associ- 
ates do  after  the  war  has  nominally  closed?  Assvuning.  without 
warrant,  the  best  of  will  on  their  part,  could  they  assure  to  the 
defeated  countries  an  economic  underwriting  that  would  sustain 
representative  democracy  in  politics?  Experiences  after  1919  and 
knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan 
make  the  very  idea  ridiculous— as  ridiculous  as  the  Commimist 
Idea  that  out  of  a  universal  conflagration  Utopia  will  spring  in 
full  panoply. 

No,  the  United  States  could  not  hold  the  war  to  any  alleged 
democratic  purpose,  and  a  rational  adjustment  of  the  consequences 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  government,  in  Washington  or 
anywhere  else. 

In  these  clrciunstances,  underwriting  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
to  advance,  allowing  them  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  In  whatever  hidden  schemes  they  may  be  pursuing,  seems 


reckless 


to  me  to  be  the  policy  of 
ism.     No  better  illustration  of 
writing  can  be  found  than  the 
ment   in   imposing   an   embarg^ 
Spain — presumably  to  aid  the 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  whl4;h 
Italy    into  the    Atlantic.    It 
Britain    and   Prance   in   their 
thing  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
Navies  may  acquire  dominanct 

To  entagle  ourselves  in  the 
flicts  and  tie  our  hands  to  British 
remote  contingency  of  a  Genjian 
Atlantic  seems  to  me  to 
possibility  of  security  and 
to  us.     If  this  be  immorality 
and  the  home-grown 


misBlonai  les 


gambling,  not  of  reason  or  Ideal- 
the  follies  inherent  in  such  under- 
action of  the  United  States  Govern- 
on  the  republican  government  of 
beautiful  nonintervention  policy  of 
may  help  to  bring  Germany  and 
s    one    thing    to   under'WTite    Great 
tortuous   diplomacy.     It   is   another 
possibiUty  that  German  and  Italian 
in  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
I  lazes  and  passions  of  European  con- 
and  Prench  manipulators  on  the 
and  Italian  domination  in  the 
immediate  calamities  when  the 
in  this  hemisphere  is  clearly  open 
the  foreigners   now  boarding  here 
can  make  the  most  of  It. 


embi  ace 
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Utah  State  Income  Tai — Opinion  of  United  States 

Supreme  Court 

EXTENSIoifOF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEK  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   lENTUCKY 

^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Harch  27,  1939 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Monday. 


DECISION  OP  T  HE  SUPREME  COURT 


Pre  sident 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appfendix 
States  Supreme  Court,  delivered 
seems  to  have  been  a 
sion  of  Utah  et  al 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  Presldeni 
back  to  the  State  court. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes,  Mr 

Mr.  MINTON.    The  Court 


unani  nous 


Petition  ers 


Salaries  of  employees  or  officials 
Instrumentalities  are  no  longei 
tutlon,  from  taxation  by  the 

Which  would  seem  to 
Commissioners  of  Erie  Coukty 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


United     States 
with     the     exercise 


of 


for 
an 


law,  respondent    claimed    "as 
aries  paid  him  as  attorney  for 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  decision  of  the  United 

by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  which 

one,  in  State  Tax  Commis- 

V.  W.  Q.  Van  Cott. 

I  understand  that  case  was  sent 


President. 

says  in  the  opinion: 


of  the  Federal  Government  or  its 
Immune,  under  the  Pederal  Constl- 
Slates. 

overrule  the  decision  in  Dobbins  v. 
y. 

the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
fbllows: 

JStipreme  Court  of  the  Uni  ed  States — ^No.  491 — October  term, 
1938 — The  State  Tax  Commission  of  Utah  et  al..  petitioners,  v. 
W.  Q.  Van  Cott. — On  writ  oi  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
♦>.-  a*-* «  TT*-w      .— — ^    j^    1939] 

1  he  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  State  of  Utah's  incom<  -tax  law,  effective  in   1935.  exempts 
all  "amounts  received  as  comp  ensation,  salaries,  or  wages  from  the 

services     rendered     in     coimection 
essential     governmental     function  ."^ 


In   his  return  of  Income  taxes  to  the  State  for  1935  xmder  this 


deduction"  and  "as  exempt"  sal- 
^  ._.  ;he  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Regional  Agricu!  tviral  Credit  Corporation,  both  Ped- 
eral agencies.  The  exemptlonjs  were  denied  by  the  Tax  Commission 
of  Utah,  but  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  reversed.'  Before  the  com- 
mission and  m  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  respondent  asserted, 
first,  that  his  salaries  were  exei  apt  by  the  terms  of  the  State  statute 
Itself,  and.  second,  that  they  c  juld  not  be  taxed  by  the  State  with- 
out violating  an  immunity  g! -anted  by  the  Pederal  Constitution. 
In  holding  respondent's  income  not  taxable  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Utah  said:  "'We  shall  have  to  l)e  content  to  foUow,  as  we  think  w© 
must,  the  doctrine  of  the  Grares  case  {Rogers  v.  Graves.  299  U.  S. 
401)  untu  such  time  as  a  different  rule  is  laid  down  by  the  courts, 
the  Congress,  or  the  people  tl  rough  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion."* The  Graves  case  applied  the  doctrine  that  the  Pederal 
Constitution  prohibits  the  app  lication  of  State  income  taxes  to  sal- 
aries derived  from  Pederal  iniitrtmientalltles.  We  granted  certio- 
rari in  the  present  case  becauae  of  the  importance  of  the  principle 
of  constitutional  Immunity  fiom  State  taxation  which  the  Utah 
court  apparently  thought  cont  oiled  its  Judgment.* 

Respondent  contends  that  ;he  Utah  Supreme  Court's  decision 
••was  based  squarely  upon  the  construction  of  the  Utah  taxing 
statute,  which  was  held  to  omit  respondent's  salaries  as  a  subiect 
of  taxation,  and  therefore  thit  decision  did  not  and  could  "not 


'  Revised  statutes  of  Utah. 
» 79  Pac.  (2d)  6. 
•Id.,  14. 
•—U.S.—. 


1  33.  sec.  aO-14-  (2)   (g) , 
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reach  the  Pederal  question  and  should  not  be  reviewed."  But  that 
decision  cannot  be  said  to  rest  squarely  upon  a  construction  of  the 
State  statute.  The  Utah  court  stated  that  the  question  before  it 
was  whether  respondent's  salaries  from  the  agencies  in  question 
were  "taxable  income  for  the  purpose  of  the  State  income-tax  law." 
and  that  the  answer  depended  up)on  whether  these  agencies  exer- 
cised "essential  governmental  functions."  But  the  opinion  as  a 
whole  shows  that  the  court  felt  constrained  to  conclude  as  it  did 
because  of  the  Pederal  Constitution,  and  this  Cotirt's  prior  adjudi- 
cations of  constitutional  immunity.  Otherwise  it  is  difBcult  to  ex- 
plain the  court's  declaration  that  respondent  could  not  be  taxed 
under  the  "doctrine  of  the  Graves  case  until  such  time  as  a  dif- 
ferent rule  is  laid  down  by  the  coxirts,  the  Congress,  or  the  peo- 
ple through  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  the  court  were 
only  incidentally  referring  to  decisions  of  this  Court  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  State  law  and  had  concluded  there- 
from that  the  statute  was  itself  intended  to  grant  exemption  to 
respondent,  this  Court  would  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  review  that 
question.'  But  if  the  State  court  did  in  fact  intend  alternatively 
to  base  its  decision  upon  the  State  statute  and  upon  an  immunity 
It  thought  granted  by  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  tnis 
Court,  these  two  grounds  are  so  interwoven  that  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  that  the  Judgment  rests  upon  an  independent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  State  law."  Whatever  exemptions  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Utah  may  find  in  the  terms  of  this  statute,  its  opinion  in  the 
present  case  only  indicates  that  "it  thought  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion (as  construed  by  this  Cotirt)  required"  it  to  hold  respondent 
not  taxable.' 

After  careful  review  of  this  Court's  decisions  on  the  question  of 
Intergovernmental  immunity,  the  State  court  concluded  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  were  "instrumentalities"  performing  "essen- 
tial governmental  duties"  and  that  State  taxation  of  resF>ondent's 
salaries  violated  the  Federal  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Graves  case.  Anticipating  that  this  Court  might  reexamine  that 
interpretation  and  apply  a  "different  test,"  the  State  court  said 
that  "Until  such  Is  done  the  States  are  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in     •     •     •     Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra." 

We  have  now  reexamined  and  overruled  the  doctrine  of  Rogers 
V.  Grares  in  No.  478.  Graves  v.  O'Keefe.  this  day  decided.  Salaries 
of  employees  or  officials  of  the  Pederal  Government  or  its  instru- 
mentalities are  no  longer  Immune,  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
from  taxation  by  the  States.  Whether  the  Utah  income  tax,  by 
Its  terms,  exempts  resp>ondent,  can  now  be  decided  by  the  State's 
highest  court  apart  from  any  question  of  constltutiontd  immunity, 
and  without  the  necessity,  so  far  as  the  Pederal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  of  attempting  to  divide  functions  of  government  into 
those  which  are  essential  and  those  which  are  nonessential. 

"We  have"  frequently  held  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  appellate 
Jurisdiction  we  have  power  not  only  to  correct  error  in  the  Judg- 
ment under  review  but  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  case  as  Jus- 
tice requires.  And  In  determining  what  Justice  does  require,  the 
Court  Is  bound  to  consider  any  change,  either  in  fact  or  in  law, 
which  has  supervened  since  the  Judgment  was  entered.  We  may 
recognize  such  a  change,  which  may  affect  the  result,  by  setting 
aside  the  Judgment  and  remanding  the  case  so  that  the  State  court 
may  be  free  to  act.  We  have  said  that  to  do  this  is  not  to  review, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  decision  of  the  State  court 
upon  a  non-Federal  question,  but  only  to  deal  appropriately  with 
a  matter  arising  since  its  Judgment  and  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  right  disposition  of  the  case."  » 

Applying  this  principle,  we  vacate  the  Judgment  of  the  Sxipreme 
Court  of  Utah  and  remand  the  cause  to  that  court  for  further 
proceedings. 

Judgement  vacated. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case.  

The  Case  of  Dr.  Nylander  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27,  1939 


CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNING  SUSPENSION  OF  DR.  TOWNE 

NYLANDER 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  letters  to  Dr.  Towne  Nylander, 


'MUlers  Executors  v.  Sxcann.  150  U.  S.  132.  136;  Interstate  Railway 
Co  V  Massachusetts,  207  U.  S.  79.  84;  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  237  U.  S.  300,  302;  of. 
Carmichael  v.  Southern  Coal  Co..  301  U.  S.  495,  507. 

•Abie  State  Bank  v.  Bryan,  282  U.  S.  765,  773. 

^Cf  Red  Cross  Line  v.  Atlantic  Fruit  Co..  264  U.  S.  109.  120; 
Tipton  V.  Atchison  Ry.  Co..  298  U.  S.  141,  152,  153;  Illinois  Cent.  R.  R. 
V.  Messina,  240  U.  S.  395,  397. 

•  Patterson  v.  Alabama  (294  U.  S.  600,  607) . 


myself,  and  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  These 
letters,  except  to  myself,  are  copies  sent  to  me  from  the 
writers  and  were  supplied  by  neither  the  Board  nor  Dr. 
Nylander. 

These  are  only  a  few  chosen  from  my  files  containing 
many  others  coming  from  both  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  and  C.  I.  O. 
imions,  civic  groups,  and  individuals. 

I  have  inserted  them  into  the  Record  because  the  susjpen- 
sion  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  edi- 
torial that  caused  that  suspension  also  was  placed  in  the 
Rerord. 

I  have  waited  until  the  case  was  closed  in  order  that  no 
one  could  claim  that  I  was  trying  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Board.  Now  that  Dr.  Nylander  has  been  vindicated 
and  reinstated  into  his  former  position,  it  seems  but  just 
and  fair  that  the  other  side  of  the  story  be  told.  Let  those 
who  were  close  to  the  picture  tell  the  story. 

The  letters  follow: 

Hawthorne,  Cai.tf..  February  24.  1939. 
Mr.  Lee  Geter, 

Congressman.  California  Seventeenth  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Geter:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  our 
club  to  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  our  members  feel  that  we 
can  look  to  you  for  fair  representation  in  Washington  and  we 
believe  that  you  will  be  interested  in  the  action  we  have  taken 
regarding  the  perverted  report  in  the  Inglewood  Daily  News,  of 
an  address  made  by  Dr.  Nylander  in  that  city  on  February  6. 
Yours  for  democracy, 

Elizabeth  Moon, 
Secretary,  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League, 
46th  A.  D.  Club,  250  Washington  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

Hawthorne.  Calit..  February  24,  1939. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Forty-sixth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict Club  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  in  Inglewood.  on  Mon- 
day evening.  February  20.  I  was.  by  unanimous  vote.  Instructed 
to  communicate  with  you  regarding  an  address  given  by  Dr.  Towne 
Nylander  before  the  Inglewood  Community  Forum  on  February  6. 
and  the  report  of  this  meeting  in  the  Inglewood  Daily  News  of 
February  7. 

We  wish  to  compliment  Dr.  Nylander  on  his  analysis  of  tbm 
present  labor  conditions  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
part  In  correcting  the  evils  of  "unfair  labor  practices." 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  story  told  in  the  Daily  NewB 
was  very  misleading,  conveying  the  impression  that  Dr.  Nylander 
stated  that  N.  L.  R.  B.  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  labor  and  therefore 
not  qualified  to  give  the  employer  a  fair  trial  in  cases  brought 
before  it.  Members  of  our  club  who  attended  the  forum  feel  that 
the  entire  report  was  extremely  biased  and  unfair,  giving  an  Incor- 
rect impression  of  Dr.  Nylander's  address. 

An  item  in  the  editorial  column  of  the  Daily  News  of  February 
8  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  using  this  method  to  discredit 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Wagner  Act. 

This  club  wishes  to  Inform  you  that  its  members  are  well  satisfied 
with  Dr.  Nylander  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  work  and  are  wholeheartedly 
against  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Moon, 
Secretary,  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League.  Forty-sixth  Assem^ 
bly  District  Club,  260  Washington  Avenue.  Hawthorne. 
Calif. 

United  Rubber  Workers  or  America, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  March  2.  1939. 
Mr.  Lee  Geter, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Brother  Geter:  Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  letters  sent 
to  Dr.  Nylander  and  Mr.  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  regsirding  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Nylander 
as  regional  director  of  the  twenty-flrst  region.  The  same  are 
self-explanatory. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  pour  out  my  thoughts  to  you  on  this  matter 
as  I  know  that  you  have  lived  in  our  community  long  enough  to 
understand  the  conditions  that  exist  and  I  think  it  needless  to 
suggest  that  you  do  everything  In  your  power  to  clear  Dr.  Nylander's 
name  and  restore  him  back  to  the  position  where  he  may  continue 
to  serve  the  people  In  a  fair  and  honest  manner.  It  is  still  evident 
that  we  have  certain  groups  of  people  who  do  not  desire  to  have 
honest  men  holding  office  and  representing  aU  the  people. 

In  conclusion  might  I  take  this  opportunity  in  congrattilatlng 
you  on  the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  and  hope  In  time  to 
come  that  the  people  will  have  more  Representatives  in  Washington 
who  are  interested  in  representing  all  the  people  Instead  of  » 
privileged  few. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  continued  succeM. 
I  am 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours. 

Geobce  B.  Bobxrtb,  District  Director. 
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March  2,  1939. 


Wakben  J.  Madden, 

Chairman.  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Madden:  It  Is  evident  that  there  axe  still  a  group  of 
people  in  the  State  of  California  that  do  not  desire  an  honest 
person  in  any  position  where  they  must  represent  all  the  people 
without  fear  or  favor.  I  am  spesULing  of  none  other  thsin  the 
case  of  Dr.  Nylander. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  dealing  with  many 
regional  directors  as  well  as  trial  examiners  throughout  the  United 
States  and  I  might  say,  although  I  have  had  the  highest  respect 
for  all  of  them.  I  have  never  dealt  with  any  that  I  felt  were  more 
honest  and  fair  in  their  dealings  than  Dr.  Nylander.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  thought  a  case  warranted  the  action  of  the 
Labor  Board  but  after  careful  study,  he  has  refused  to  handle  the 
case  unless  and  until  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  charges  that  I  wished  to  prefer. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  no  one  could  be  selected  as  regional 
director  who  would  meet  the  100  percent  approval  of  both  the 
manufacttirers,  businessmen,  and  organized  labor.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  when  I  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  Judges,  governors, 
representatives,  etc.  I  do  not  vote  for  them  because  I  want  them 
to  always  agree  that  I  am  right  or  because  they  will  always  vote 
In  my  favor;  I  vote  for  them  because  I  feel  that  they  are  honest, 
fair,  and  fearless  and  will  make  decisions  without  fear  or  favor. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  matter 
and  retxirn  Dr.  Nylander  to  the  position  that  he  was  so  ably  fill- 
ing. I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  he  not  only  holds 
the  respect  of  many  employers  but  he  has  the  respect  of  both 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization  groups  in  this  district. 

Hoping  that  this  matter  will  soon  be  corrected  and  that  we  may 
continue  to  handle  our  problems  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gborce  B.  Roberts, 
District  Director,  UrUted  Rubber  Workers  of  America. 

March  2,  1939. 
Dr.  TowNE  Ntlander, 

Regional  Director,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Twenty-first  Region,  2638  West  Adams  Gardens. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Dr.   Ntlander:   That  which  has  happened  was  to  be  ex- 
pected sooner  or  later  from  the  reactionary  newspapers  and  people 
with  whom  we  must  deal  In  this  commimlty. 

Although  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  in  question,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  speak  on  other  occasions,  and  I  did 
not,  at  any  time,  ever  hear  one  thing  that  could  have  been 
frowned  upon  by  either  organized  labor  or  members  of  the  manu- 
facturing association.  From  all  my  past  exp>eriences  with  you, 
I  know  you  have  taken  a  neutral  stand  and  carried  out  your 
duties  as  fairly  and  honestly  as  you  knew  how.  I  even  know 
that  there  have  been  times  that  I  thought  a  case  warranted  the 
action  of  the  Latior  Board,  but  after  your  careful  study  you  re- 
fused to  handle  the  case  unless  there  was  more  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate my  charges  and  vmtil  I  could  present  better  arguments. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  deal  with  regional  directors  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  well  as  many  trial  examiners 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  might  say.  although  I  have 
had  the  highest  respect  for  all  of  them,  I  have  never  dealt  with 
any  that  I  felt  was  more  honest  and  fair  In  their  dcallnpfs  than 
yourself.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your 
Intelligence  than  to  believe  such  an  article  as  was  printed  in  the 
Ingle  wood  paper. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  Is  wrong  and 
all  Hell  won't  change  it.     If  there  is  anything  humanely  possible 
that  I,  as  an  international-labor  representative,  might  do  to  cor- 
rect this  wrong  that  has  been  done,  please  call  upon  me  and  you 
can  rest  assured  that  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  help. 
■^-.^   sincerely   trust   that   this  matter   will   be   cleared   up   entirely 
In  Ir^ort  while  and  that  you  may  contintie  to  serve  the  people 
as  you  have  in  the  past. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 
^  George  B.  Roberts, 

District  Director,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America. 

Long  Beach  Central  Labor  Coctncil. 

Long  Beach,  Calif..  March  9.  1939. 
Hon.  Lei  GBm, 

Congressman,  Seventeenth  District  of  California. 

Capitol  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:   Ernclosed  herewith   find   verbatim  copy  of  resolution 
tntroduced  In  our  meeting  of  March  7,  1939,  and  adopted  by  the 
undersigned  council,  which  you  will  find  self-explanatory. 
Yours  respectfxiUy, 

Ckntsaz,  Labor  Cottnciz., 
Obo.  C.  Bemtsom.  Secretary. 

Whereas  Dr.  Towne  Nylander  has  been  known  to  otir  organization 
since  his  appointment  in  March  1935; 

Whereas  It  has  always  been  our  experience  that  Dr.  Nylander 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as  directed  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  without  prejudice  toward  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved; 


EXTENSION 


Whereas  we.  In  the  twenty-fl^st  region,  have  felt  fortxinate  in 
having  so  fair  a  director;  and 

Whereas  because  of  Dr.  Ny ladder's 
region  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
by  the  Englewood  newspaper: 

Resolved,  That  the  National 
gress  of  the  United  States  of 
gation  of  the  charges  against  Dr 
every  opportunity  to  prove  the  ' 


record  in  the  twenty-first 
ever  uttered  the  statement  alleged 
be  it 
Relations  Board  and  the  Con- 
conduct  a  complete  invest! - 
Nylander,  and  that  he  be  granted 
of  the  charges  against  him. 


Tb  eref  ore 

Labor 
An  erica 


fa  seness 


In  Memoriam— i  illard  H.  Gasque 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MART[N  F.  SMITH 

OF  WAS  tJINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Monday.  M  irch  27.  1939 


RBSOLUnON  OP  CONMITrEE  ON   PENSIONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington, 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
memory  of  our  late 
Allard  H.  Gasque.  of  Soutti 
mously  adopted  by  the 
23.  1939. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

the  resolution  in  honor  of  the 

colleague   and  committee   chairman, 

Carolina,  which  was  unani- 

on  Pensions  on  March 


Com  mittee 


la 


Congress 


The  Committee  on  Pensions 
sires  to  spread  upon  its  records 
members  owing  to  the  death  of 
Carolina,  who  departed  this  life 
ment  of  the  Seventy -fifth 

Our  late   colleague   was    first 
Pensions  on  February  22, 
continuously  on  the  committee 
second    Congress — when   he    waa 
chairman  of  the  committee  to 
1938.     He  rendered  able  and  d 
ties  in  which  he  served  and 
wars,  whose  true  and  loyal  friejid 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
mourn  his  passing.     The  memlj^rs 
crave  the  privilege  of  tendering 
sympathy  In  their  loss  and 

Unanimously  adopted  this  23< 


regular  meeting  assembled,  de- 
the  deep  regret  and  sorrow  of  its 
Hon.  AixARD  H.  Gasqtte,  of  South 

immediately  after  the  adjourn- 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ROBERT 

OF  NORTI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Monday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


appointed  to  the   Committee   on 
h  Congress — and  served 
mtil  December  15,  1931 — Seventy- 
made    chairman.     He    served    as 
date  of  his  death  on  June  17, 
l^lnguished  services  in  the  capaci- 
beloved  by  the  veterans  of  our 
he  ever  proved  himself  to  be. 
his  colleagues  in  the  House,  who 
of  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
to  his  widow  and  children  sincere 
berei  vement. 


1924—  Jixty -eight 


the 


was 


day  of  March,   1939. 


Boys* :  tcpublic 


OF  REMARKS 

R.  REYNOLDS 

CAROLINA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
JMbrc/i  27,  1939 


SPEECH  BY  CO  j.  T.  S.  WHiCHEB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appen  iix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting address  delivered  by  C(  1.  T.  S.  Wilcher,  founder  of  the 


Boys'  Republic  and  the  Girls' 
There  being  no  objection. 


Republic,  of  Arlington,  Va. 
the  article  was  ordered  to 


be 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Preamble  of  the  constitution  cf  the  Boys'  Republic:  "In  order  to 
foster,  encourage,  and  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  true  Americanism 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  cultivating  the  highest  duty  of 
civic  re8F>onsibility,  as  well  as  to  uphold,  guard,  and  protect  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  Natlimal  Government,  its  flag,  and  the 
principles  it  represents;   to  moh.  our  lives  and  characters  around 

based  upon  the  Ideals,  self-respect, 
and  self-rufHciency  of  our  illuajtrlous  forefathers;  we.  the  young 
people  of  America,  believing  that  faith  in  our  God,  truth.  Justice, 

should  guide  us  in  otir  every  en- 
d'>avor;  and  further  believing  tltat  acceptance  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  reverence  for  law  aild  order  are  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  do  hereby  drdain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  Boys'  Republic  and  the  Oirls'  RepubUc." 
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Americanism  defined:  "Americanism  Is  the  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  the  inherent  fundamental  rights  of  man  are  derived 
from  God  and  not  from  governments,  societies,  dictators,  kings,  or 
majorities."  This  is  the  faith  by  which  our  people  have  existed 
for  over  150  years  as  the  United  States  of  America,  and  this  is  the 
faith  which  is  now  passing  through  the  acid  test  of  insidious  and 
undermining  influence  of  foreign   propaganda. 

I  have  had  a  lifetime  of  exp>erlence  In  dealing  with  boys  and  girls 
and  in  other  social  work,  and  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  me 
as  time  goes  on  that  a  counteracting  influence  must  be  instituted 
among  our  youth  if  we  are  to  save  our  youth  for  what  our  fore- 
fathers Intended  them.  Since  the  World  War  we  have  let  down  our 
barriers  to  foreign  influence  to  such  an  extent  that  various  coun- 
tries have  been  enabled  to  establish  spheres  of  influence  on  our 
territory.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  a  college  which  advocates  the  principles  of  com- 
munism as  interpreted  by  the  Communist  International,  derived 
from  the  Communist  manifesto,  or  Manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Party,  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frledrich  Engels,  first  published  in  Janu- 
ary 1848.  The  students  of  this  college  are  expected  to  go  forth 
and,  by  various  methods  of  assuming  position  by  way  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  contradictory  and  subversive  literature,  and 
word  of  mouth,  to  spread  their  doctrines  among  the  weaker-minded 
members  of  our  college  group.  I  say  weaker  minded  advisedly, 
because  certainly  no  strong-minded  person  could  embrace  that 
which  the  Commtuiists  proclaim  to  be  their  way  of  living. 

To  quote  the  report  of  the  Dies  Investigation  Convmittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities:  "The  Commimlsts  in  the  United  States  openly 
admit  their  allegiance  to  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow, 
and  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  obey  all  the  orders  issued  there 
Immediately  and  implicitly  "  September  1919  saw  the  institution 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  Chicago  and  was  comjKJsed  mostly  of  foreign-born 
workers.  The  organization  of  this  party  was  found  to  be  illegal  and 
it  was  consequently  driven  under  cover.  Two  years  later  a  "front 
group"  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "workers'  party  of 
America"  in  order  to  cover  the  Communists,  who  because  of  their 
illegality  were  forced  to  remain  quiet.  However,  in  1928  the  Com- 
munists came  out  in  the  op>en  under  the  name  of  "the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America,  section  of  the  Communist 
International."  At  this  point  they  embarked  on  a  vast  campaign 
of  propaganda  with  which  they  were  to  assume  power  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Conununists  have  stopped  at  nothing  to  gain  their  ends 
by  propaganda.  The  statement  by  George  Dlmitrov  in  an  address 
to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  in  Moscow 
on  August  20.  1935,  was  made  showing  clearly  their  methods: 
"Comrades,  you  remember  the  ancient  tale  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 
Troy  was  Inaccessible  to  the  armies  attacking  her.  thanks  to  her 
impregnable  walls,  and  the  attacking  army,  after  suffering  many 
sacrifices,  was  unable  to  achieve  victory  until  with  the  aid  of  the 
famous  Trojan  horse  it  managed  to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  enemies'  camp.  We  revolutionary  workers,  it  appears  to  me, 
should  not  be  shy  about  using  the  same  tactics."  It  would  sur- 
prise the  average  person  to  know  that  this  plan  is  working  to  per- 
fection within  our  "walls"  today.  Communists,  and  in  turn,  Nazis 
and  Fascists,  are  boring  like  termites  Into  the  foundation  of  our 
great  Nation.  They  make  our  churches,  sjTiagogues,  schools,  so- 
cial organizations,  etc.,  stand  the  stead  of  a  "trojan  horse."  They 
assume  precedence  in  meetings,  they  lead  children  in  games,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  express  by  doing  their  respective  doctrines. 

Any  number  of  approaches  are  used  among  the  workers  in  In- 
dustry, farming,  and  other  w^alks  of  life.  Positions  of  strategic 
Importance  are  seized  and  placed  In  charge  of  full-fledged  Com- 
munists. Disputes  are  created,  and  the  superiors  of  the  workers, 
or  the  capitalists  directly  Involved,  are  always  put  in  a  bad  light, 
and  while  the  jjersons  who  are  being  impressed  have  their  better 
Judgments  clouded,  they  are  filled  with  the  subtle  campalgnlngs 
which  have  originated  In  Moscow,  Berlin,  or  Rome.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  present  vast  system  of  Industrial  unionism,  when  the 
founders  were  In  need  of  organizers,  the  foreign  Interests  had  an 
easy  time  of  securing  key  positions  in  these  unions.  At  this  p>oint 
It  must  be  said  that  the  founders  of  the  unions  were  in  full  faith 
with  America  and  her  affairs,  but  the  "pup"  got  out  of  hand  and 
became  a  Great  Dane,  and  the  agitators  were  anticipating  a  field 
day  within  the  unions.  Then  came  William  Green  and  other 
conscious,  competent  Americans,  putting  a  temporary  quietus  on 
un-Amerlcanism.  As  to  the  morals,  ethics,  and  character  of  the 
Communist  code,  it  is  nil.  They  openly  admit  and  boast  of  the 
bombings,  beatings.  robl)eries,  pierjuries,  and  murders  that  have 
been  committed  to  stlfie  any  and  all  opposition  that  their  party 
has  met.  Lenin  condensed  this  code  perfectly  in  his  speech  to 
youth,  published  In  1936:  "Our  morality  is  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  interest  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  For  the 
Communist,  morality  consists  entirely  of  compact  vmited  discipline 
and  conscious  mass  struggle  against  the  exploiters.  We  do  not 
believe  in  eternal  morality,  and  we  expose  all  the  fables  about 
morality."  Such  things  as  the  love  and  respect  that  we  have  for 
Dur  women  in  America  are  unheard  of  in  the  Communist  creed, 
fn  their  place  exist  contempt,  lust,  and  corruption  of  principle. 
And  this  is  what  they  expect  us  to  embrace. 

It  is  little  known  to  the  average  person  that  there  are  over 
BOO  s?parate  and  distinct  organizations  among  our  youth  which 
embody  the  principles  of  Marxian  socialism,  and  the  present-day 
interpretation  of  communism.  The  American  Student  Union,  part 
Of  the  World  Student  Association  for  Peace.  Freedom,  and  Culture, 
formerly  known  as  the  Student  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
and  the  National  Student  League.  Is  one  of  the  chief  organizations 


among  youth  of  this  type.  The  American  Student  Union  was  con- 
ceived in  the  coalition  convention  held  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  In 
1937.  Moscow  heralded  this  as  one  of  communisms  greatest 
triumphs  (p.  80.  report  of  the  Dies  Coifamlttee  on  Un-American. 
Activities).  The  American  Student  Union  claims  to  have  a  foUow- 
ing  of  over  500,000  in  its  movement  against  constituted  authority, 
known  to  us  in  the  form  of  secondary  and  coUeglate  faculties.  Our 
investigations  show  that  a  definite  attempt  is  being  made  to  at- 
tract the  Negro  to  the  fallacy  of  communism.  This  movement 
was  uncovered  and  exposed  to  light  as  the  "Provisional  Interna- 
tional Trade  Union  Committee  of  Negro  Workers."  On  the  face  of 
it  this  is  seen  as  Just  another  of  our  many  labor  unions,  but  In 
reality  it  is  a  section  of  the  red  international  of  labor  unions,  part 
of  the  Third  International,  the  organization  which  controlled  com- 
munism m  our  labor  unions. 

While  not  as  quiet  moving  and  underhanded  as  communism, 
nazi-lsm  and  fascism  are  as  equally  destructive  of  American  prin- 
ciples as  conununism.  Within  the  organizations  known  as  the 
Teutonla  Society,  the  Friends  of  New  Germany,  the  Italian  Black- 
shirts,  and  the  German- American  Bund,  one  finds  high-p>owered 
methods  of  organization,  spreading  of  propaganda,  and  other  pro- 
cedures which  are  regarded  as  definitely  un-American.  We  have 
classified  these  methods  into  the  foUowlng  subtitles: 

(1)  Storm  troops,  (2)  correspondence  and  records,  (3)  youth 
movement.  (4)  consular  aid,  (5)  fimds  and  propaganda,  (6)  guns, 
(7)   rifle  ranges. 

The  German-American  Bund  and  the  Italian  Blackshlrts  have 
merged  m  principle  to  form  a  clearing  house  for  the  propagating  of 
their  ideas  among  the  Latin-American  countries.  These  organiza- 
tions are  centralized  to  such  a  high  jxjint  of  thoroughness  that  they 
can  receive  advance  Information  from  their  home  countries  almost 
before  an  event  takes  place.  This  is  shown  In  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  German-American  Btind  by  its  ability  to  give  more  accvuTite 
information  of  events  of  civil  interests  In  Germany  than  the 
American  newspapers. 

Foreign  propaganda,  then,  is  something  more  than  a  topic  to 
discuss  during  Idle  moments.  It  presents  a  real  danger  to  the 
granlte-llke  fotuidatlon  of  Americanism  as  long  as  it  is  allowed 
to  continue.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  tell  an  intelligent 
adult  that  children  learn  by  observation  and  a  natural  tendency 
to  mimic.  What,  then,  is  in  store  for  oiu-  country  if  these  alien 
influences  are  allowed  to  perform  before  the  youth  of  the  Nation? 
No  concerted  effort  is  made  to  keep  boys  and  girls  away  from 
these  influences,  although  we  all  realize  this  danger,  and  the 
foreigners  are  thereby  given  a  rich  field,  unopposed. 

The  stopping  of  this  movement  ts  the  basic  principle  of  Boya* 
and  Girls'  Republic.  We  hold  that  to  fight  un-Amerlcanism.  we 
must  use  the  fencing  method  of  parry  and  thrust,  parry  by  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  healthy,  American 
activities,  and  thrust  by  driving  home  the  traditions,  customs,  and 
methods  that  have  been  oxirs  as  Americans  since  JvUy  4,  1776. 

We  now  have  in  process  of  organization  a  number  of  units  of 
the  Boys'  Republic.  Citizens  are  writing  in  and  demonstrating 
their  Interest  and  support.  This  results  from  Its  widespread  and 
systematic  method  of  operation,  with  fundamentals  that  no 
sensible  person  could  Justly  criticize  for  the  reason  that  it  api>ealB 
to  all  creeds,  classes,  and  religions.  It  is  not  a  charity,  but  a  self- 
supporting  organization.  We  believe  that  we  have  found  a 
formula  for  the  solution  of  a  great  problem  where  all — and  I  must 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  words  "Where  all" — ^boys  and  girls,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  or  her  station  In  life,  underprivileged  or  privileged, 
religion  or  creed,  can  meet  without  fear  of  restraint  or  self- 
consciousness  on  a  common  meeting  ground  and  understand  each 
other's  problems,  yet  retain  their  individuality. 

This  movement  will  do  more  to  educate  youth  In  the  traditions 
of  our  American  democracy  than  any  other  movement  that  we  know 
of  and  wiU  offset  any  tendency  toward  the  inculcating  of  foreign 
"Isms"  In  the  impressionable  minds  of  our  boj-s  and  girls.  This 
is  a  field  of  young  people's  work  that  has  no  real  comp>etltlon 
because  in  this  country  we  have  been  too  long  divided  up  into  little 
cliques  and  selfish  interests;  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  unity 
of  pvirpose,  a  unity  of  spirit,  and  tolerance. 

We  have  been  prone  to  look  only  at  mateilal  gain,  paternalism, 
and  political  expediency.  This  modtis  operandi  will  eventually 
destroy  initiative,  self-respect,  and  self-sufiBclency.  We  have  built 
great  buildings,  new  homes,  increased  our  bank  accounts,  clipped 
our  coupons  and  watched  dividends  and  In  our  desire  to  build 
material  things  we  have  either  through  commotion,  procrastination, 
or  lackadaisical  attitude  or  unknowingly  forgotten  that  the  county. 
State,  and  Nation's  greatest  asset  is  human  values  and  community 
achievement.  This,  to  me,  is  a  far  greater  asset  than  all  material 
success  because  human  values  are  lasting  while  material  gain 
depreciates  and  fades  into  oblivion,  or,  like  the  snowball  In  the 
river — one  moment  here  is  gone  forever,  for  fame  is  Uke  the  poppy's 
spread,  you  seize  the  flower  and  the  blcwm  Is  dead. 

We,  in  the  boys'  republic  and  the  girls'  republic,  are  interested 
only  In  human,  spiritual,  and  community  assets.  Oxir  only  desire 
and  determination  is  to  build  men  and  women  to  become  better 
American  citizens  and  educating  them  by  a  practical  application 
of  civic  responsibility,  self-respect,  and  self-sufficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  takmg  care  of  the  body  through  athletics  and  other 
progressive  measures.  Our  compensation  and  profit  shall  be  human 
assets  and  not  monetary  profits.  Human  depreciation  results  in 
degradation,  sin,  and  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order.  Excessive 
paternalism  is  the  father  of  iniquity  and  the  only  way  to  begin  to 
build  is  to  lay  a  foundation,  soUdined  wlUi  honor,  integrity,  and 
courage. 
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LETTER  FROM  ANDREW  TROVATON,  OP  McINTOSH,  MINN. 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ask  permission  to 
include  a  short  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Townsend  plan  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  in 
my  home  county  of  Polk,  in  Minnesota. 

"nils  letter  expresses  some  very  important  views  and  ob- 
servations concerning  the  Townsend  plan  and  old-age  pen- 
sion legislation. 

Since  the  general  public,  and  especially  our  constituents 
back  home,  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  ofEering  their 
Ideas  and  suggestions  concerning  the  old-age  pension  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  essential  that  we  respect  and  study  corre- 
spondence we  receive  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  the  Townsend  plan  would  benefit  the  whole 
population  of  this  country.  Its  adoption  would  result  in  the 
reemployment  of  the  millions  of  jobless,  and  I  am  satisfied 
and  convinced  it  will  bring  prosperity  back  to  this  country. 

Many  of  our  counties,  and  some  of  our  States  are  not  able 
to  match  the  Federal  share  of  the  old-age  assistance  under 
the  present  program. 

This  situation  discriminates  against  the  States  which  are 
in  poor  financial  circumstances.     The  Townsend  plan  would 

remedy  this  and  also  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  much  easier  to  administer  than  the 
present  social -security,  old-age  program. 

To  give  you  some  additional  views  and  observations  on  the 
Townscnd-plan  legislation,  I  offer  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Andrew  Trovaton,  of  Mcintosh,  Minn. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  Being  I  could  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  testify  at  their  pubUc  hearings  on  social-secur- 
ity legislation,  I  wish  you  would  try  to  get  permission  to  put  into 
the  Record  the  following  points  against  some  of  the  social -security 
provisions  and  favoring  the  Townsend  plan — H.  R.  2 — as  I  would 
like  to  have  a  voice  In  this  testimony,  but  cannot  come  to  the 
Capital. 

The  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  establishing  old-age  pensions, 
should  be  carefully  contrasted  and  compared  with  the  pending 
H.  R.  2.  which  is  the  Townsend  plan.  If  all  Members  of  Congress 
would  do  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  what  they 
could  pass  H.  R.  2.  and  repeal  this  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  social-security  pensions  only  cover  a  minority  of  the  coun- 
try's population.  The  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  2,  covers  the  whole 
population. 

The  Social  Security  Act  taxes  only  certain  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. H.  R.  2  taxes  all  estates,  gifts,  and  transactions,  except 
workers'  pay  and  governmental  securities  transactions. 

The  Social  Security  Act  takes  money  out  of  circulation  and  ties 
It  up  In  United  States  bonds,  which  represent  funds  already  spent. 
The  Townsend  plan  puts  all  pensions  or  annuity  payments  back 
into  productive  circulation  30  or  60  days,  except  in  certain  cases,  10 
percent  which  shall  be  applied  on  old  debts. 

The  Social  Security  Act  wUl  not  pay  pensions  before  1942,  and 
fuU  effect  of  the  law  will  only  be  due  about  1976  or  1980.  The  full 
effects  of  the  Townsend  plan  will  come  in  about  90  days  after  its 
passage. 

The  Social  Security  Act  will  pay  annuities  on  a  basis  of  pay  re- 
ceived by  workers  covered.  H.  R.  2  wUl  pay  pensions  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  of  money  coUected  the  prevloxis  month,  each  one  receiving 
an  exactly  even  amount  If  applied  for. 

The  Social  Security  Act  makes  no  provision  for  the  pensioners 
to  spend  any  of  their  annuity,  so  they  may  hoard  it  or  invest  it  in 
bonds  and  thus  keep  the  nioney  out  of  production  direct.  The 
Townsend  plan  requires  that  they  spend  it  all  for  commodities  and 
Xor  services  except  as  stated. 

The  Social  Secvu-ity  Act  does  not  require  annuitants  to  quit 
working  for  pay.     H.  R.  2  does. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  as  an  emergency  measxire  to  reemploy 
the  Jobless,  the  Social  Security  Act  is  much  worse  than  nothing 
VDtU  1042,  and  for  years  afterward  the  pensions  wlU  be  too  small — 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jers4  y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ieccrd  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  at  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  program.Jbroadcast  from  the  Town  Hall, 
New  York  City,  Thursday,  M  Eu-ch  23,  1939: 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  peaceably. 
Therefore  political  groups,  even  i  hough  with  alien  ties,  at  least  h?ve 
the  right  to  assemble,  but  suet  assemblage  must  be  without  dis- 
order. The  municipal  fathers  of  New  York  City  recognized  this 
constitutional  right  when  they  lecently  granted  the  German-Amer- 
ican Blind  a  permit  to  assemble  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  How- 
ever, when  the  bund  assembles  for  the  pvirpose,  among  others,  of 
advocating  and  fostering  religl3us  intolerance.  It  tends  to  Incite 
riot,  as  a  result  of  which  its  nreittlng  is  not  a  peaceable  assemblage. 
The  performance  outside  the  Cn  rden  that  same  evening  was  clearly 
a  riot  caused  by  another  un-Am  irlcan  group,  the  Communists. 

From  what  happened  inside  of  the  hall  and  from  what  took 
place  outside  of  the  hall,  I  v  ovild  Judge  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  case  of  the  kettle  calling  the  pot  black.  The  bund  and 
the  "reds"  are  two  peas  in  a  pod.  They  dilTer  only  in  their 
methods.  Both  the  German- An  lerican  Bund  and  the  Communists, 
in  fact,  the  Silver  Shirts  aiid  other  newfangled  versions  of 
political  artistry,  have  the  sai  ne  aims.  They  would  make  over 
what  has  taken  the  citizens  i)f  this  great  Nation  150  years  to 
build.  They  would  destroy  >ur  democracy  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  government  pat  erned  after  some  foreign  ideology. 
If  they  should  complete  their  ask  there  wotild  be  no  free  press, 
no  free  speech,  no  free  religi  )n,  no  private  enterprise,  and  no 
Individual  opportunity.  As  In  Rxissla,  we  would  be  slaves  of  the 
Comltem,    or.    as   In    Germany,    we    would    be    pawns    of    a    Hitler. 

I  admit,  though,  that  the  recent  world  tide  has  been  away  from 
freedom;  that  government  af  er  government  has  gone  o.T  the 
resetvation;  that  we  have  se(  n  one  power  after  another  take 
from  the  people  almost  their  last  vestige  of  Individual  liberty. 
In  most  nations  today  the  people  are  much  less  free  than  they 
were  only  a  few  years  back.  Throughout  the  entire  world  it  has 
become  fashionable  for  the  ct  otral  government  to  assume  more 
control  and  more  power  over  ts  citizenry.  I  deplore  and  detest 
this  trend. 

Even  here  In  the  United  i  tates.  on  the  question  of  added 
centralized  power,  we  have  wlttnessed  a  disposition  of  late  to  get 
in  step  with  the  proletarian  or  dictator  nations.  Aided  by  the 
silvery-toned  Chief  Executive,  knd  by  the  Incessant  boring  from 
within  of  the  political  bureai^rats  the  New  Deal  unequivocally 
has  grasped  for  everything  but  for  the  moon.  The  Court-packing 
plan,  the  1938  version  of  the  reorganization  biU,  and  the  purge 
are  but  some  of  the  examples  of  the  administration's  attempted 
shift.  Thanks  to  the  people,  many  of  the  schemes  mlsflred,  so 
we  still  have  a  democratic  form  of  government.  We  have  not 
yet  been  carried  away  by  the  v  orld  tide. 

Changes  in  the  goverrmiental  fashions  are  in  the  main  caused  by 
economic  conditions.  If  it  w\  re  not  for  the  prolonged  adverse 
economic  conditions  here  In  1  he  United  States,  political  groups 
with  alien  ties,  such  as  the  Gei  man-American  Bund  and  the  Com- 
munists would  have  made  littli;  headway.  Subversive  groups  feed 
on  economic  adversity.  When  ;he  economic  barometer  rises  one  is 
not  interested  in  communism,  nazi-ism,  or  fascism. 

Now  that  we  have  these  \in-J  merican  groups,  however,  the  ques- 
tion occurs:  What  should  be  cone  atxnit  them?  Our  natural  in- 
clination is  to  forcefully  disb  ind  them,  but  this  is  America,  a 
land  of  free  people  and  free  1  Dstitutions,  where  individuals  and 
groups  of  Individuals  have  definite  rights  given  to  them  by  their 
Constitution.  If  this  were  Ge  many  or  Russia  those  who  belong 
to  such  groups  would  be  quick  y  incarcerated  In  detention  camps. 
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If  you  and  I  were  to  travel  to  Russia  and  Germany  and  there 
attempt  to  form  the  Russian -American  league  or  the  American- 
German  league  for  freedom  of  the  Jews,  we  would  last  about  30 
seconds.  One  thing  which  we  can  do  and  which  will  help  some  is 
to  ship  back  all  Communist  aliens  and  Nazi  aliens  from  whence 
they  came.  Although  even  to  accomplish  this  we  must  first  look 
for  a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  present  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  a  few  of  her  associates  who  have  not  only  been  cod- 
dling outstanding  Communist  aliens,  but  have  suspended  the 
deportation  of  all  Communist  aliens  pending  a  further  clarifica- 
tion of  Federal  statutes.  Some  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  presented  a  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
relating  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  who  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence.  Every  Secretary  of 
Labor  up  to  the  present  one  recognized  such  mandate.  Therefore, 
it  id  difficult  to  understand  why  our  present  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  persist  in  deportation  delays.  Frances  Perkins  is  to  be 
severely  criticized  for  her  dilly-dallying. 

In  addition  to  existing  statutes  which  would  aid  us  to  curb 
im-American  groups  with  alien  ties,  we  also  need  new  legislation. 
I  advocate  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  force  these 
groups  into  the  open.  I  advocate  incorporation  and  license.  I 
would  register  and  fingerprint  the  membership.  I  would  make 
them  publish  periodical  statements  of  purpose  and  financial  con- 
dition. I  woxild  see  to  it  that  they  divulge  the  source  of  their 
funds  and  a  list  of  their  expenses.  I  would  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  publish  the  salaries  of  their  officers.  Such  a  scrutiny 
would  place  them  foursquare  before  the  microscopic  eye  of  public 
attention,  and.  believe  me.  I  have  tremendous  faith  m  the  healing 
qualities  of  public  opinion. 

Communism,  nazl-ism,  and  fascism  serve  no  good  purpose  m 
America,  so  let  us  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  function.  Let 
us  not  attempt  to  limit  their  constitutional  rights,  but  let  us 
freeze  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  un-American,  political  ter- 
mites, whose  philosophy  is  political  and  economic  chaos  social  and 
religious  Intolerance,  and  individual  and  institutional  destruction. 

Surely,  it  is  Just  as  important  that  we  protect  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  institutions,  and  our  people  from  these  dangers  as  it 
is  to  protect  them  from  any  others.  We  want  none  of  Stalin's 
new  deal  for  Russia.  We  want  none  of  Hitler's  new  deal  for  Ger- 
many. Irrespective  of  what  may  happen  in  foreign  lands,  we  in 
the  United  States  are  satisfied  to  live  a  peaceful,  happy  life  under 
a  democratic  representative  government,  with  its  guaranty  of  jus- 
tice, domestic  tranquillity,  and  Individual  opportunity.  And  if  I 
Judge  the  people  of  this  Nation  rightly,  they'll  not  tolerate  very 
long  any  ism  but  Americanism.  Further,  we  intend  to  preserve 
America  for  Americans  who  believe  in  the  American  way. 
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OPINION  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES   SUPREME   (X)URT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  which  I  regard  as  an  important  decision, 
touching  the  ability  of  States  to  tax  the  salaries  of  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  majority 
opinion,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  and  the  dissenting 
opinion,  deUvered  by  Mr.  Justice  Butler,  and  the  separate 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  order  that  the  Sen- 
ators may  have  those  decisions  available. 

The  hearing  arose  in  the  particular  case  of  an  employee  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  The  question  was 
whether  the  State  had  the  power  to  tax  the  income  of  an 
employee  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and.  by 
analogy  and  implication,  whether  the  State  had  the  power 
to  tax  the  salaries  of  all  employees  of  the  United  States 

Government. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  is  the  decision  based  upon  the 
ground  that  the  employee  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration was  not  engaged  in  an  activity  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  State? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  read  the  full  decision  carefully. 
I  have  but  hastily  glanced  through  it.  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  Senators.  I  tmderstand  that  it  es- 
tablishes the  principle  that  the  States  have  the  power  to  tax 


generally  the  salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States. 
I  understand,  though  I  would  not  stat€,  that  an  implication 
arises  from  the  decision,  although  it  is  not  a  decision,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  tax  the  salaries  of 
State  employees.  If  that  is  the  full  effect  of  the  decision.  It 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  pending  legislation,  which  is 
described  as  a  reciprocal-tax  measure,  which  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  tax  State  employees,  and  the  States 
to  tax  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  KING.  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  a  departure  from  the  original  case  decided  many 
years  ago,  and  its  modification  in  the  recently  decided  Ger- 
hardt  case.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  held,  as  I  recall,  that 
the  employees  of  the  port  of  New  York  were  not  engaged  in 
a  work  essential  to  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  goverimient  of  the  State,  and  therefore  they  were  subject 
to  taxation.  I  should  be  surprised  if  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  tax  the  employees  of 
States  who  were  engaged  in  matters  essentially  governmental, 
and  relating  to  the  States;  and  I  should  also  be  surprised  il 
the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  could  tax  the  employees 
of  the  States.  However,  the  opinion  itself  will  indicate  what 
the  decision  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  majority  and  other  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — No.  478 — October  term, 
1938— Mark  Graves,  John  J.  Merrill  and  John  P.  Hermessy,  as 
commissioners  constituting  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  petitioners,  vs.  The  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  upon  the  relation  of  Jamee  B.  O'Keefe — On  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
March  27,  1939] 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Ck)urt. 

We  are  asked  to  decide  whether  the  Imposition  by  the  State  of 
New  York  of  an  Income  tax  on  the  salary  of  an  employee  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  places  an  unconstitutional  burden 
upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Respondent,  a  resident  of  New  York,  was  employed  during  1934 
as  an  examining  attorney  for  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation 
at  an  knnual  salary  of  $2,400.  In  his  Income  tax  return  for  that 
year  he  Included  his  salary  as  subject  to  the  New  York  State 
Income  tax  Imposed  by  iirticle  16  of  the  Tax  Law  of  New  York 
(Consol.  Laws,  c.  60).  Subdivision  2f  of  section  359,  since  re- 
pealed, exempted  from  the  tax  "Salaries,  wages,  and  other  com- 
pensation received  from  the  United  States  of  officials  or  employees 
thereof.  Including  persons  In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •."  Petitioners.  New  York  State  Tax  Com- 
missioners, rejected  respondent's  claim  for  a  refund  of  the  tax 
based  on  the  ground  that  his  salary  was  constitutionally  exempt 
from  State  taxation  because  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Ckirporation 
is  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Government  and  that 
he.  during  the  taxable  year,  was  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  governmental 
function. 

On  review  by  certiorari  the  Board's  action  was  set  aside  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  (253  App.  DiV. 
91).  whose  order  was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals  (278  N.  Y.  221). 
Both  courts  held  respondents  salary  was  free  from  tax  on  the 
authority  of  New  York  ex  rel.  Rogers  v  Graves  (299  U.  8.  401 ) .  which 
sustained  the  claim  that  New  York  could  not  constitutionally  tax 
the  salary  of  an  employee  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  a  whoUy 
owned  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States.  We  granted 
certiorari  December  19,  1938,  the  constitutional  question  presented 
by  the  record  being  of  public  Importance^ 

The  Home  Owners'  Loam  Corporation  was  created  pursuant  to 
section  4  (a)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat.  128; 
12  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1461  et  seq.),  which  was  enacted  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  to  home  owners,  particularly  to  assist  them  with  respect 
to  home-mortgage  Indebtedness.  The  Corporation,  which  is  author- 
ized to  lend  money  to  home  owners  on  mortgages  and  to  refinance 
home-mortgage  loans  within  the  purview  of  the  act,  is  declared  by 
section  4  (a)  to  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States.  Its 
shares  of  stock  are  wholly  Government-owned  (sec.  4  (b)).  Its 
funds  are  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the 
compensation  of  Its  employees  Is  paid  by  drafts  upon  the  Treasury. 

Fc«-  the  purposes  of  this  case  we  may  assunxe  that  the  creation  of 
the  Home  Ontners'  Loan  Corporation  was  a  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  (Cf.  Kay  v.  United  States, 
303  U.  S.  1.)  As  that  Government  derives  its  authority  wholly  from 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  its  every  action  within 
Its  constitutional  power  is  governmental  action,  and  since  Congress 
Is  made  the  sole  Judge  of  what  powers  within  the  constitutional 
grant  are  to  be  exercised,  all  activities  of  government  constitution- 
ally authorized  by  Congress  must  stand  on  a  parity  with  respect  to 
their  constitutional  immunity  from  taxation  (McCulloch  v.  Mary 
land  4  Wheat.  316.  432;  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee,  117  U.  8.  151, 
158-159;   South  Carolina  v.  United  States.  199  U.  8.  437,  451-452; 
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Helrering  v.  Gerhardt,  304  U.  S.  405,  412-415) .  And  when  the  Na- 
tional Government  lawfully  acts  tlirough  a  corporation  which  it 
owns  and  controls  those  activities  are  governmental  fun-nions  en- 
titled to  whatever  tax  Immunity  attaches  to  those  functions  when 
carried  on  by  the  Government  Itself  through  its  departments.  (See 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  supra.  421-422;  Smith  v.  Kansas  City  Title 
Co.,  255  U.  S.  180,  208:  Federal  Land  Bank  v.  Crosland,  i261  U.  S. 
374:  New  York  ex  rel.  Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra. 

The  single  question  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  whether 
the  tax  laid  by  the  State  upon  the  salary  of  respondent,  employed 
by  a  corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government,  Imposes 
an  unconstitutional  burden  upon  that  Government.  The  theory  of 
the  tax  immunity  of  either  Government,  State  or  National,  and  its 
Instrumentalities,  from  taxation  by  the  other  has  been  rested  upon 
an  implied  limitation  on  the  taxing  power  of  each,  such  as  to  lore- 
Stall  undue  Interference,  through  the  exercise  of  that  power,  with 
the  governmental  activities  of  the  other.  That  the  two  types  of 
immunity  may  not  in  all  respects  stand  on  a  parity  has  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  (McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  supra.  435-^36), 
and  possible  differences  in  application,  deriving  from  differences 
m  the  source,  natiire,  and  extent  of  the  immunity  of  the  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies,  were  pointed  out  and  discussed  by  this 
court  in  detail  during  the  last  term  {Helvering  v.  Gerhardt.  supra, 

412-413.  416). 

So  far  as  now  relevant,  those  differences  have  been  thought  to  be 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  dele- 
gated powers  in  the  exercise  of  which  Congress  is  supreme;  so  that 
every  agency  which  Congress  can  constitutionally  create  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental agency.  And  since  the  power  to  create  the  agency  In- 
cludes the  implied  power  to  do  whatever  is  needful  or  appropriate. 
If  not  expressly  prohibited,  to  protect  the  agency,  there  has  t)een 
attributed  to  Congress  some  scope,  the  limits  of  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  define,  for  granting  or  withholding  Immtinlty  of 
Federal  agencies  from  State  taxation.  (See  Van  Allen  v.  The 
Aaseasors.  3  Wall.  573,  583.  585;  Bank  v.  Superviaors,  7  Wall.  26. 
80,  31;  Thomson  v.  Pacific  Railroad.  9  Wall.  579.  588,  590;  People 
V.  Weaver,  100  U.  8.  539,  543;  Mercantile  Bank  v.  New  York.  121 
U.  S.  138.  154;  Otoensboro  National  Bank  v.  Otoensboro,  173  U.  8. 
864,  668;  Shaw  v.  Gibson-Zahniser  Oil  Corp.,  276  U.  S.  575,  581; 
OkL  homa  v.  Bamsdall  Corp.,  296  U.  S.  521.  525-526:  Baltimore 
National  Bank  v.  State  Tax  Commn.  297  U.  S.  209,  211-212;  British- 
American  Company  v.  Board,  299  U.  S.  159;  James  v.  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Co.,  302  D.  8.  134.  161;  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt.  supra.  411, 
412.  417;  cf.  United  States  v.  Bekins.  304  U.  S.  27.  52.)  Whether 
Its  power  to  grant  tax  exemptions  as  an  Incident  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  8j)eclflcally  granted  by  the  Constitution  can  ever.  In  any 
circumstances,  extend  beyond  the  constitutional  immunity  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  courts  have  Implied,  Is  a  question  which  need 
not  now  be  determined. 

Congress  has  declai*ed  in  section  4  of  the  act  that  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  and  that  Its  bonds  are  exempt,  as  to  principal  and  interest, 
from  Federal  and  State  taxation,  except  surtaxes,  estate,  inherit- 
ance, and  gift  taxes.  The  Corporation  Itself.  "Including  Its  fran- 
chise, its  capital,  reserves  and  surplus,  and  its  loans  and  Income." 
is  lllcewlse  exempted  from  taxation;  its  real  property  Is  subject  to 
tax  to  the  same  extent  as  other  real  property.  But  Congress  has 
given  no  intimation  of  any  ptirpose  either  to  grant  or  withhold 
Immunity  from  State  taxation  of  the  salary  of  the  Corporation's 
employees,  and  the  congressional  Intention  is  not  to  be  gathered 
from  the  statute  by  implication.  Cf.  Baltim.ore  National  Bank  v. 
State  Tax  Commission,  supra. 

It  is  true  that  the  silence  of  Congress,  when  it  has  authority  to 
speak,  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  implication  as  to  the  congres- 
sional purpose.  The  nature  and  extent  of  that  Implication  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  congressional  power  and  the  effect  of  its 
exercise.'  But  there  is  little  scope  for  the  application  of  that  doc- 
trine to  the  tax  Immunity  of  governmental  instnimentalitles.  The 
constitutional  Immunity  of  either  governhient  from  taxation  by 
the  other,  where  Congress  is  silent,  has  its  sotirce  in  an  implied 
restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the  taxing  government.  So  far  as 
the  implication  rests  up>on  the  purpose  to  avoid  mterference  with 
the  functions  of  the  taxed  government  or  the  imposition  upon  it 
of  the  economic  burden  of  the  tax,  it  Ls  plain  that  there  Is  no  basis 
for  implying  a  p\irpose  of  Congress  to  exempt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  its  agencies  from  tax  burdens  which  are  unsubstantial  or 
which  courts  are  unable  to  discern.  Silence  of  Congress  implies 
immunity  no  more  than  does  the  silence  of  the  Constitution.  It 
follows  that  when  exemption  from  State  tsucatlon  is  claimed  on  the 
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»The  failure  of  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  has 
generally  been  taken  to  signify  a  congressional  ptirpose  to  leave 
undisturbed  the  authority  of  the  States  to  make  rigiilatlons  affect- 
ing the  commerce  in  matters  of  pectillarly  local  concern,  but  to 
withhold  from  them  authority  to  make  regulations  affecting  those 
phases  of  It  which,  because  of  the  need  of  a  national  uniformity, 
demand  that  their  regulation,  if  any,  be  prescribed  by  a  single 
authority.  {Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  12  How.  299.  319;  Minne- 
sota Rate  Cases.  230  U.  S.  352.  399-400;  Kelly  v.  Washington,  302 
U.  S.  1,  14;  South  Carolina  State  Highway  Dept.  v.  Barnwell  Broth- 
ers. 303  U.  S.  177,  184-185:  MUk  Control  Board  v.  Eisenberg  Farm 
Products,  decided  February  27,  1939.  As  to  the  Implications  from 
congressional  silence  in  the  field  of  State  taxation  of  interstate 
ccnunerce  and  its  instrumentalities,  see  Western  Live  Stcck  v. 
Bureau  of  Revenue.  303  U.  S.  250;  Gipin,  White  it  Prince,  Itic.,  v. 
Benneford.  decided  Jantiary  3,  1939.) 
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The  present  tax  is  a 
salaries  at  a  specified  rate 
upon  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
nor  is  it  paid  by  the  CorporMtio 
funds.    It  is  laid  upon  incomn 
taxpayer  when  received  as 
tax  laid  upon  the  privilege  of 
funds  and  not  from  the  fundk 
or  indirectly.    The  theory,  w  lich 
that  a  tax  on  Income  is  legal!; 
is  no  longer  tenable  (New  Yori 
313,  314:  Hale  v.  State  Board 
supra;  cf .  Metcalf  &  Eddy  v 
v.  Doyal,  286  D.  S.  123:  James 
Helvering  v.  Mountain  Producers 
the  only  possible  basis  for  Imp 
State  income  tax  of  the  salary 
ernment  or  of  a  governmental 
of  the  tax  is  in  some  way 
the  National  Government 
government  with  the  other  in 

In  the  four  cases  in  which 
an  officer  or  employee  of  one 
immune  from  taxation  by  the 
cussion,  that  the  inamunity  oi 
extends  to  the  salaries  of  its 
tlon,  made  with  respect  to 
Dobbins  v.  Commissioners  of 
lector  v.  Day.  11  Wall.  113 
on  Income  derived  by  a  lessee 
ment  In  the  performance  of 
Oklahoma,  257  U.  S.  501:  Burnet 
U.  S.  393.  and  cases  cited, 
from  tax  on  the  income  of 
a  government  project  was  rej^ted 
with  a  State,  Metcalf  &  Eddy 
with  the  National  Govemmebt 
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tax  on  Income  applied  to 
is  not  in  form  or  substance  a   tax 
Corporation  or  its  property  or  Income, 
n  or  the  Government  from  their 
which  becomes  the  property  of  the 
compensation  for  his  services:   and  the 
receiving  it  is  paid  from  his  private 
of  the  Government,  either  directly 
once  won  a  qualified  approval, 
or  economically  a  tax  on  its  source, 
ex  rel.  Cohn  v.  Graves.  300  U.  S.  308, 
!  02  U.  S.  95,  108:  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt, 
itchell,  269  D.  8.  514;  Fox  Film  Corp. 
v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  supra.  149; 
Corporation,  303  U.  S.  376).  and 
ying  a  constitutional  immunity  from 
of  an  employee  of  the  National  Gov- 
agency  is  that  the  economic  burden 
on  so  as  to  impose  a  biirden  on 
ta4tamount  to  an  interference  by  one 
the  performance  of  its  fvinctlons. 
1  his  Court  has  held  that  the  salary  of 
government  or  its  instrumentality  was 
other,  it  was  assumed,  without  dis- 
a  government  or  its  instimmentality 
oncers  and  employees/'    This  assump- 
salary  of  a  governmental  officer  in 
Jrte  County,  16  Pet.  435.  and  in  Cot- 
later  extended  to  confer  Immunity 
rom  lands  leased  to  him  by  a  govern- 
governmental  function.  Gillespie  v. 
V.  Coronado  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  285 
although  the  claim  of  a  like  exemption 
contractor  engaged  in  carrying  out 
both  in  the  case  of  a  contractor 
Mitchell,  supra,  and  of  a  contractor 
James  v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co., 
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-In  Dobbins  v.  Commissioners  of  Erie  County  (16  Pet.  435),  a 
Pennsylvania  tax.  nominaDy  Ijiid  upon  the  office  of  the  captain  of  a 
Federal  revenue  cutter,  but  rcughly  measured  by  the  salary  paid  to 
the  officer,  was  held  invalid.  "The  Coiut  seems  to  have  rested  its 
decision  in  part  on  the  groun«  that  a  tax  on  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  was  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  upon  an  activity  of  the  National 
Government,  and  in  part  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Implied  superioi  power  of  Congress  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  Government  em  ployees  without  diminution  by  State 
taxation. 

In  Collector  v.  Day  (11  Wall  113) ,  this  Court  held  that  the  salary 
of  a  State  probate  Judge  was  onstitutlonally  immune  from  Federal 
Income  tax  on  the  grovmds  t  lat  the  salary  of  an  officer  of  a  State 
is  exempt  from  Federal  taxat  on  if  the  fimctlon  he  performs  as  an 
officer  is  exempt,  citing  Dobbins  v.  Commissioner  cf  Erie  County, 
supra,  and  that  there  was  an  implied  constitutional  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  the  National  Gcvemment  to  tax  a  State  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  fimctions  which  were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
State  governments  as  they  wei  e  organized  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  The  p  jssibility  that  a  nondiscriminatory  tax 
upon  the  income  of  a  State  <  fficer  did  not  involve  any  substantial 
interference  with  the  functioning  of  the  State  government  was  not 
discussed  either  in  this  or  th4  Dobbins  case. 

In  New  York  ex  rel.  Robers  '.  Graves  (299  U.  S.  401) ,  the  question 
was  whether  the  salary  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Panama  ii.ail- 
road  Co.  was  exempt  from  S  ate  Income  tax  because  the  railroad 
company  was  an  Instruments  lity  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie 
sole  question  raised  by  the  tixlng  State  was  whether  the  railroad 
company  was  a  Government  instrumentality.  The  Court,  having 
foimd  that  the  railroad  comp  my  was  such  an  Instrvmientality,  dis- 
posed of  the  matter  of  tax  exi  mption  of  the  salary  of  its  employees 
by  declaring :  "The  railroad  cc  mpany  being  immune  from  State  tax- 
ation, it  necessarily  results  hat  fixed  salaries  and  compensation 
paid  to  its  officers  and  emplo]  ees  in  their  capacity  as  such  are  like- 
wise Immtme"  (New  York  ex  'el.  Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra.  408) . 

In  Brush  v.  Commissioner  ( JOO  U.  S.  352) ,  the  applicable  Treastiry 
regulation  upon  which  the  G  ivernment  relied  exempted  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  the  compensi  tlon  of  "State  officers  and  employees" 
for  "services  rendered  in  conn  jction  with  the  exercise  of  an  essential 
governmental  fimction  of  tte  State."  The  Court  held  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  wjter  system  of  New  York  City  was  an 
essential  governmental  funct  on,  and  in  determining  whether  the 
salary  of  the  engineer  in  cl.arge  of  that  project  was  subject  to 
Federal  income  tax  the  Court  declared,  citing  New  York  ex  rel. 
Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra,  408:  "The  answer  depends  upon  whether 
the  water  system  of  the  city  was  created  and  is  conducted  in  the 
exercise  of  the  city's  governn  ental  ftmctions.  If  so.  its  operations 
are  immune  from  Federal  taxation  and.  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
'fixed  salaries  and  compensation  paid  to  its  officers  and  employees 
in  their  capacity  as  such  ari  likewise  iaunuue' "  iBriLih  v  Com- 
missioner, supra,  360). 
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The  ultimate  repudiation  In  Helvering  v.  Mountain  Producers 
Corporation,  supra,  of  the  doctrine  that  a  tax  on  the  Income  of  a 
lessee  derived  from  a  lease  of  government  owned  or  controlled 
lands  is  a  forbidden  interference  with  the  activities  of  the  gov- 
enmient  concerned  led  to  the  reexamination  by  this  Court.  In  the 
Gerhardt  case,  of  the  theory  underlying  the  asserted  Immunity 
from  taxation  by  one  government  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
other.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  Implied  Immunity  of  one 
government  and  Its  agencies  from  taxation  by  the  other  should,  as 
a  principle  of  constitutional  construction,  be  narrowly  restricted. 
For  the  expansion  of  the  Immunity  of  the  one  government  corre- 
spondingly curtails  the  sovereign  power  of  the  other  to  tax,  and 
where  that  immunity  is  invoked  by  the  private  citizen  it  tends  to 
operate  for  his  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  taxing  government  and 
without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  government  in  whose  name 
the  immunity  is  claimed,  (See  Metcalf  &  Eddy  v.  Mitchell,  supra, 
523-524:  James  v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  supra,  15^158.)  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that,  as  applied  to  the  taxation  of  salaries  of 
the  employees  of  one  government,  the  purpose  of  the  immunity  was 
not  to  confer  benefits  on  the  employees  by  reUevlng  them  from 
contributing  their  share  of  the  financial  support  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment, whose  benefits  they  enjoy,  or  to  give  an  advantage  to  that 
government  by  enabling  It  to  engage  employees  at  salaries  lower 
than  those  paid  for  like  services  by  their  employers,  public  or 
private.'  but  to  prevent  undue  interference  with  the  one  government 
by  Imposing  on  it  the  tax  burdens  of  the  other. 

In  applying  these  controlling  principles  in  the  Gerhardt  case 
the  Court  held  that  the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  New  York 
Port  Authority,  a  State  instrumentality  created  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  were  not  immune  from  Federal  income  tax.  even 
though  the  Authority  be  regarded  as  not  subject  to  Federal  tax- 
ation. It  was  said  that  the  taxpayers  enjoyed  the  Ijeneflt  and 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  were  under  a  duty, 
common  to  aU  citizens,  to  contribute  financial  support  to  the 
Government:  that  the  tax  laid  on  their  salaries  and  paid  by  them 
could  be  said  to  affect  or  burden  their  employer,  the  Port  Author- 
ity or  the  States  creating  It,  only  so  far  as  the  burden  of  the  tax 
was  economically  passed  on  to  the  employer;  that  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory tax  laid  on  the  income  of  all  members  of  the  community 
could  not  be  asstmxed  to  obstruct  the  fimction  which  New  York 
and  New  Jersev  had  undertaken  to  perform,  or  to  cast  an  economic 
burden  upon  them,  more  than  does  the  general  taxation  of  prop- 
erty and  income  which,  to  some  extent.  Incapable  of  measxirement 
by  economists,  may  tend  to  raise  the  price  level  of  labor  and  n»- 
terlals*  The  Court  concluded  that  the  claimed  hnmunlty  would 
do  no  more  than  relieve  the  taxpayers  from  the  duty  of  financial 
support  to  the  National  Government  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
State  a  theoretical  advantage,  speculative  In  character  and  meas- 
urement and  too  unsubstantial  to  form  the  basis  of  an  implied 
constitutional  Immunity  from  taxation.  ,_       ,      ^  , 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  Gerhardt  case  that  In  terms  of 
constitutional  tax  immunity  a  Federal  income  tax  on  the  salary  of 
an  employee  is  not  a  prohibited  burden  on  the  employer  makes 
It  Imperative  that  we  should  consider  anew  the  Immunity  here 
claimed  for  the  salary  of  an  employee  of  a  Federal  Instrumentality. 
As  already  Indicated,  such  differences  as  there  may  be  between  the 
Implied  tax  immunity  of  a  State  and  the  corresponding  immunity 
of  the  National  Government  and  its  instrumentalities  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Government  is  one^  dele- 
cated  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  Is  supreme.  Whatever 
&cope  this  may  give  to  the  National  Government  to  claim  Im- 
munity from  State  taxation  of  all  instrumentalities  which  it  may 
constitutionally  create,  and  whatever  authority  Congress  may  pos- 
sess as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  powers  to  grant 
or  withhold  immunity  from  State  taxation.  Congress  has  not 
sought  m  this  case  to  exercise  such  power.  Hence  these  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  types  of  Immunity  cannot  affect  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The  burden  on  govern- 
ment of  a  nondiscriminatory  income  tax  applied  to  the  salary  of 
the  employee  of  a  government  or  its  instrumentality  is  the  same, 
whether  a  State  or  National  Government  is  concerned.  The  deter- 
mination in  the  Gerhardt  case  that  the  Federal  Income  tax  Im- 
posed on  the  employees  of  the  port  authority  wa^  not  a  burden 
onthe  port  authority  made  It  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the 
authority  Itself  was  immune  from  Federal  taxation;  the  claimed 


»The  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  one  government  might  be 
lessened  If  all  those  who  deal  with  it  were  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  other  was  thought  not  to  be  an  adequate  basis  for  tax  Immunity 
to  AfettS/  «t  Eddy%.  Mitchell  (269  U.  S.  514);  Group  No  iOUCor- 
^ration  v.  bass  (283  U.  S.  279):  Burnet  v.  Jergins  Trust  (288  U.  S. 
^7 James  v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co.  (302  U.  8.  134);  Helvenng  v. 
Mountain  Producers  Corporation  (303  U.  8.  376). 

*  That  the  economic  burden  of  a  tax  on  salaries  Is  passed  on  to 
the  employer  or  that  employees  wlU  accept  a  lower  Government 
salary  because  of  its  tax  immunity,  are  formulas  which  have  not 
won  acceptance  by  economists  and  cannot  be  Judicially  assumed. 
As  to  the  "passing  on"  of  the  economic  burden  of  the  tax.  see 
i^llgmaS  income  Tax.  VH  Encyclopedia  of  ,^»«1  Sciences  626- 
638  Plehn  Public  Finance  (5th  ed).  p.  320:  Buehler,  Public 
Finance  p  240:  Lutz,  Ptibllc  Finance  (2d  ed.)  p.  336.  and  see 
fnSSi  jifSocycte  CO.  v.  United  States  (283  U.  S.  570,  581,  footnote 
1)  As  to  preference  for  Government  employment  because  the  sal- 
ary is  tax  exempt,  see  Dickinson,  Compensating  Industrial  Effort 
(1937).  pp.  7-8;  Douglas.  The  Reality  of  Non- Commercial  Iiicen- 
tives  in  Industrial  Life.  ch.  V  of  The  Trend  of  Economics  (1924); 
vol.  I,  Fetter,  Economic  Principles  (1915),  p.  203. 


immunity  failed  because  even  if  the  port  authority  were  itself 
immune  from  Federal  Income  tax.  the  tax  upon  the  Income  of  its 
employees  cast  upon  It  no  unconstitutional  burden. 

Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is 
clothed  with  the  same  immunity  from  State  taxation  as  the  Gov- 
ernment itaelf .  we  cannot  say  that  the  present  tax  on  the  income  of 
its  employees  lajrs  any  unconstitutional  burden  upon  it.  All  the 
reasons  fcM-  ref \islng  to  Imply  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  Federal 
income  taxation  of  salaries  of  State  employees,  stated  at  len^h  In 
the  Gerhardt  case,  are  of  eqvial  force  when  Immunity  Is  claimed 
from  State  income  tax  on  salaries  paid  by  the  National  Government 
or  its  agencies.  In  this  respect  we  perceive  no  basis  for  a  differ- 
ence in  result  whether  the  taxed  income  be  salary  or  some  other 
fOTm  of  compensaUon.  or  whether  the  taxpayer  be  an  employee  or 
an  officer  of  either  a  State  or  the  National  Government,  or  of  its 
Instrximentalities.  In  no  case  Is  there  basU  for  the  assumption 
that  any  such  tangible  or  certain  economic  burden  is  imposed  on 
the  government  concerned  as  would  Justify  a  court's  declaring 
that  the  taxpayer  is  clothed  with  the  Implied  consUtutlonal  tax 
ImmuiUty  of  the  government  by  which  he  Is  employed.  That  as- 
sumption, made  in  Collector  v.  Day.  supra,  and  In  New  York  ex  rel. 
Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra.  Is  contrary  to  the  reasoning  and  to  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  Gerhardt  case  and  in  Metcalf  A  Eddy 

V  Mitchell,  supra;  Group  No.  1  OH  Corporation  v.  Bais.  283  U.  8. 
279-  James  v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co..  supra:  Helvering  v.  Mountain 
Producers  Corp.,  supra:  McLoughlin  v.  Commissioner,  303  U.  8.  218. 
In  their  light  the  assvunptlon  can  no  longer  be  made.     Collector 

V  Day  supra,  and  New  York  ex  rel.  Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra,  are 
overruled  so  far  as  they  recognize  an  impUed  constitutionaJ  im- 
munity from  Income  taxation  of  the  salaries  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  National  or  a  State  Government  or  their  instrumentalities. 

So  much  of  the  burden  of  a  nondiscriminatory  general  tax  upon 
the  incomes  of  employees  of  a  govermnent.  State  or  National,  as 
may  be  passed  on  economically  to  that  government  through  the 
effect  of  the  tax  on  the  price  level  of  labor  or  materials  is  but  the 
normal  incident  of  the  organization  within  the  same  territory  of  two 
governments,  each  possessing  the  taxing  power.  The  burden,  so  far 
as  It  can  be  said  to  exist  or  to  affect  the  government  in  any  indirect 
or  incidental  way,  is  one  which  the  Constitution  presupposes,  and 
hence  it  cannot  rightly  be  deemed  to  be  within  an  implied  restric- 
tion upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  National  and  State  Governments 
which  the  Constitution  has  expressly  granted  ^o  one  and  has  con- 
firmed to  the  other.  The  Immunity  Is  not  one  to  be  Implied  from 
the  Constitution,  because.  If  allowed.  It  would  ^Pf«  Vl*^.«^" 
mlsslble  extent  a  restriction  on  the  taxing  power  which  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  has  reserved  to  the  SUte  governments. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  concurs  in  the  restut. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  conctirrlng.  .  ^     ^       ^^  . 

I  loin  In  the  Court's  opinion,  but  deem  it  appropriate  to  add  a 
few  remarks.  The  volume  of  the  Court's  business  has  long  sine© 
made  impossible  the  early  healthy  practice  ^j^ereby  the  JusUcei 
^e  expr^on  to  individual  opinions.'  But  the  old  tradition  stlU 
has  relevance  when  an  Important  shift  In  constitutional  doctrine 
Is  announced  after  a  reconstruction  In  the  membership  of  the 
Court  Such  shifts  of  opinion  should  not  derive  from  mere  pri- 
vate judgment.  They  must  be  duly  mindful  of  the  necessary 
demands  of  continuity  in  civilized  society^  ^  rJT^.>.°^  ,^,1°?,^ 
current  of  decisions  can  be  Justified  only  If  rooted  In  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  as  a  historic  document  designed  for  a  developing  nat  on. 

For  120  years  this  Court  has  been  concerned  with  claims  of  im- 
munity from  taxes  Imposed  by  one  authority  in  our  dual  system 
of  Kov-ernment  because  of  the  taxpayer's  relation  to  the  other. 
The  basis  for  the  Court's  Intervention  In  this  field  has  not  been 
anv  explicit  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  States,  after  they 
formed  the  Union,  continued  to  have  the  same  range  of  taxing 
power  which  they  had  before,  barring  only  duties  affecting  exports. 
Imports  and  on  tonnage.'  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lay 
taxes  in  order  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  article  I,  section 
8  can  reach  every  person  and  every  dollar  In  the  land  with  due 
regard  to  constitutional  limitations  as  to  the  method  of  laying 
taxes  But  as  Is  true  of  other  great  activities  of  the  State  and 
National  Governments,  the  fact  that  we  are  a  federalism  raises 
problems  regarding  the  vital  powers  of  taxation.  Since  two  gov- 
ernments have  authority  within  the  same  territory,  neither 
through  Its  power  to  tax  can  be  allowed  to  cripple  the  operations 
of  the  other.  Therefore  State  and  Federal  Governments  must 
avoid  exactions  which  discriminate  against  each  other  or  obvi- 
ously interfere  with  one  another's  operations.  These  were  the 
determining  considerations  that  led  the  great  Chief  Justice  to 
strike  down  the  Maryland  statute  as  an  unambiguous  measure  of 
discrimination  against  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  Its  Instruments  of  government^ 

The  arguments  upon  which  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat. 
316)  rested  had  their  roots  In  actuality.  But  they  have  been  dis- 
torted by  sterUe  refinements  unrelated  to  affairs.  These  refine- 
ments derived  authority  from  an  unfortunate  remark  In  the  opinion 
In  McCulloch  against  Maryland.  Partly  as  a  fiourlsh  of  rhetoric  and 
partly  because  the  inteUectual  fashion  <rf  the  times  Indtilged  a  free 


'  The  state  of  the  docket  of  the  High  Court  of  Axistralla  and  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  stlU  permits  them  to  continue 
the  classic  practice  of  seriatim  opinions. 

» ArUcle  1,  sec.  10,  U.  S.  Constitution.  y 
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use  of  absolutes,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  gave  currency  to  the  phrase 
that  "the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy"  (Id.,  at  p. 
431 ) .  This  dictum  was  treated  as  though  it  were  a  consticutlonal 
mandate.  But  not  without  protest.  One  of  the  most  trenchant 
minds  on  the  Marshall  court.  Justice  William  Johnson,  early  an- 
alyzed the  dangerous  inroads  upon  the  political  freedom  of  the 
States  and  the  Union  within  their  respective  orbits  resulting  from 
a  doctrinaire  application  of  the  generalities  uttered  in  the  course 
Of  the  opinion  In  McCvilloch  against  Maryland.'  The  seductive 
clichi  that  the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy  was 
fused  with  another  assumption,  likewise  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ck)nstitutlon  itself,  namely  the  doctrine  that  the  immunities  aro 
correlative — because  the  existence  of  the  National  Government  im- 
plies immunities  from  State  taxation,  the  existence  of  State  gov- 
ernments implies  equivalent  immunities  from  Federal  taxation. 
When  this  doctrine  was  first  applied  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  registered 
a  powerful  dissent,*  the  force  of  which  gathered  rather  than  lost 
strength  with  time.    Collector  v.  Day  (11  WaU.  113,  128). 

All  these  doctrines  of  intergovernmental  immunity  have  until 
recently  been  moving  in  the  realm  of  what  Ldncoln  called  "per- 
nicious abstractions."  The  web  of  unreality  spim  from  Marshall's 
faznoiis  dictum  was  bnished  away  by  one  stroke  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  pen:  "The  power  to  tax  is  not  the  power  to  destroy  while 
this  Court  sits"  (Panhandle  Oil  Co.  v.  MissHsippi.  277  U.  S.  218. 
223  (dissent)).  PaUxire  to  exempt  pubUc  fvmctionaries  from  the 
universal  duties  of  citizenship  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  government 
was  hypothetically  transmuted  Into  hostile  action  of  one  govern- 
ment against  the  other.  A  succession  of  decisions  thereby  withdrew 
from  the  taxing  power  of  the  States  and  Nation  a  very  considerable 
range  of  wealth  without  regard  to  the  actual  wcwkings  of  our  fed- 
eralism.' and  this,  too,  when  the  financial  needs  of  all  governments 
began  steadily  to  mount.  These  decisions  have  encountered  in- 
creasing dissent.*  In  view  of  the  powerful  pull  of  o\u:  decisions 
upon  the  courts  charged  with  maintaining  the  constitutional 
equilibrium  of  the  two  other  great  ESigllsh  federalisms,  the  Ca- 
nadian and  the  Australian  courts  were  at  first  inclined  to  follow 
the  earlier  doctrines  of  this  Coxirt  regarding  intergovernmental 
immunity.'  Both  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  Canada  and  the  High 
Court  of  Australia  on  fuller  consideration — and  for  present  purposes 
the  British  North  America  Act  (30-31  Vict.,  c.  3)  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (63-64  Vict.,  c.  12)  raise 
the  same  legal  Issues  as  does  our  Constitution » — have  completely 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  intergovernmental  immunity.*  In  this 
Court  dissents  have  gradually  become  majority  opinions,  and  even 
before  the  present  decision  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine  had  been 
trndermlned.'" 

The  Judicial  history  of  this  doctrine  of  Immunity  Is  a  striking 
illustration  of  an  occasional  tendency  to  encrust  unwarranted  In- 
terpretations upon  the  Constitution  and  thereafter  to  consider 
merely  what  has  been  Judicially  said  about  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  to  be  primarily  controlled  by  a  fair  conception  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Judicial  exegesis  Is  tmavoldable  with  reference  to  an  or- 
ganic act  like  our  Constitution,  drawn  in  many  particulars  with 
purposed  vagueness  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  imfoldlng  future. 
But  the  ultimate  touchstone  of  constitutionality  Is  the  Constltu- 


»  Weston  V.  City  Council  of  Cfiarlcston  (2  Pet.  449,  472-473) . 

*"I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  this  case,  because 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Oeneral  Oovemment  has  the  same  power  of 
taxing  the  Income  of  officers  of  the  State  governments  as  it  has 
of  taxing  that  of  its  own  officers.  *  *  *  In  my  Judgment,  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  Oeneral  Oovemment, 
vhlch  the  present  decision  establishes,  will  be  found  very  dlfSctilt 
of  control.  Where  are  we  to  stop  In  enumerating  the  functions  of 
the  State  governments  which  will  be  Interfered  with  by  Federal 
taxation?  •  •  •  How  can  we  now  tell  what  the  effect  of  this 
decision  will  be?  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  founded  on  a  fallacy, 
and  that  It  will  lead  to  mischievous  consequences"  (11  Wall.  113. 
*9a28-129). 

*E.  g..  Gillespie  v.  Oklahoma,  257  U.  S.  501;  Panhandle  Oil  Co.  v. 
Mississippi.  277  U.  8.  218;  Macallen  Co.  v.  Massachusetts.  279  U.  S. 
020:  Indian  Motocycle  Co.  v.  United  States.  283  U.  S.  570;  Burnet  v. 
Coronado  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  285  U.  S.  393;  New  York  ex  rel.  Rogers  v. 
Graves.  299  U.  S.  401;  Brush  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
SCO  U.  S.  352. 

*E.  g..  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  dissenting.  In  Jaybird  Mining  Co.  v. 
Weir.  271  U.  8.  609,  615;  Jiistlce  Holmes,  dissenting.  In  PanhoTidle 
Oil  Co.  V.  Mississippi,  277  U.  S.  218,  222;  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  dissent- 
ing, In  Indian  Motorcycle  Co.  v.  United  States,  283  U.  S.  570,  580; 
IfV-  Justice  Roberts,  dissenting,  in  Brush  v.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  300  U.  S.  352.  374.  See  also  Mr.  Justice  Black,  con- 
cximng,  in  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt.  304  U.  S.  406,  424. 

'  Bank  of  Toronto  v.  Lambe,  12  App.  Cas.  575;  D'Emden  v.  Pedder, 
1  C.  L.  R.  91. 

•  Bspeclally  Is  this  true  of  the  Australian  Constitution.  One  of 
tta  Cramers,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Australian  Judges.  Mr.  Justice  Higglns.  characterized  it  as  liav- 
Ing  followed  our  Constitution  with  "pedantic  imitation."  Aus- 
tralasian Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  A»swanoe  Co.,  Ltd., 
y.  Howe.  31  C.  L.  R.  290.  330. 

'  •Ahhott  V.  City  of  St.  John.  40  Can.  Sup.  Ct.  607;  Caron  v.  The 
King,  (1924)  A.  C.  999;  ArnalgaTnated  Society  of  Engineers  v.  Adelaide 
Steamship  Co,.  Ltd..  28  C.  L.  R.  129;  West  v.  Commissioner  of  Taxa- 
tion. 56  C.  L.  R.  657. 

'» E.  g..  Jam£s  v.  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  302  U.  8.  134;  Helvertng  v. 
Mountain  Producers  Corp.,  303  U.  8.  376;  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt.  304 

n.  a.  40S. 


tlon  itself  and  not  what  we 


xave  said  about  It."  Neither  Dohbim 
V.  Commissioners  (16  Pet.  43  5).  and  its  offspring,  nor  Collector  v. 
Day,  supra,  and  its.  can  staid  appeal  to  the  Constitution  and  Its 
Since  botfi  are  the  starting  points  of  an  inter- 
dependent doctrine,  both  shcfuld  be.  as  I  assume  them  to  be  over- 
niled  this  day.  Whether  Congress  may,  by  express  legislation,  re- 
lieve Its  functionaries  from  their  civic  obligations  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  of  the  State  governo^ents  under  which  they  live  Is  matter 
fca:  another  day. 

Mr.   Justice   Butler,    dissecting. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  apd  I  are  of  opinion  that  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  being  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  deemed  ircinune  from  State  taxation.  "It  neces- 
sarily results."  as  held  in  Nev  York  ex  rel.  Rogers  v.  Graves  (1937) 
(299  U.  8.  401).  "that  fixed  salaries  and  compensation  paid  to  its 
officers  and  employees  In  their  capacity  as  such  are  likewise  im- 
mune"; and  that  the  Judgmiat  of  the  State  court,  vmquestlonably 
required  by  that  decision,  should  be  affirmed. 

Prom  the  decision  Just  aniiounced.  It  is  clear  that  the  Court  has 
overruled  Dobbins  v.  The  Oommissioners  of  Erie  County  (1842^ 
(16  Pet.  435).  CoUector  v.  D<w  (1871)  (11  Wall.  113).  New  York  ex 
rel.  Rogers  v.  Graves,  supra,  afad  Brush  v.  Commissioner  (1937)  (300 
U.  S.  352) .  Thus  now  It  appears  that  the  United  States  has  always 
had  power  to  tax  salaries  of  State  officers  and  employees  and  that 
similarly  free  have  been  the!  States  to  tax  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States.  The  compensation  for  past  as  well 
as  for  future  service  to  be  laxed  and  the  rates  prescribed  in  the 
exertion  of  the  newly  dlsck  sed  power  depend  on  legislative  dis- 
cretion not  subject  to  Judlcia  revision.  Putlle  Indeed  are  the  vague 
Intimations  that  this  Court  may  protect  against  excessive  or  de- 
structive taxation.  Where  he  power  to  tax  exists,  legislatures 
may  exert  it  to  destroy,  to  dscovuage.  to  protect  or  exclusively  for 
the  pxirpose  of  raising  revenue.  See  e.  g.  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno  (8 
Wall.  533,  548);  McCray  v.  U  zited  States  (195  U.  8.  27.  53  et  seq); 
Magnanco  Co.  v.  Hamilton  i  292  U.  8.  40,  44,  et  seq.);  Cincinnati 
Soap  Co.  V.  United  States  (301  U.  S.  308). 

Appraisal    of   lurking   or   apparent    implications   of    the    Court's 


opinion  can  serve  no  usefu] 


may  be  ignored  or  given  direction  differing  from  that  at  first  seem- 


ingly Intended.    But  safely 


for  destruction  Is  the  doctrUie  of  reciprocal  Immunity  that  by  re- 


cent decisions  here  has  bees 


Waterway  s  versus  Railways 


HON.  JOHN! 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


end  for,  should  occasion  arise,   they 


t  may  be  said  that  presently  marked 


so  much  impaired. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

G.  ALEXANDER 

MINNESOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTidai,  March  27,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOK  f  G.  ALEXANDER.  OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
ered  by  me  recently  before 
Congress: 


ti 


or 


I  appreciate  having  been 
of  our  inland  water  highway 
from  the  angle  of  our  watert^' 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  high 
our  several  modes  of 
of  the  Nation  of  the  facts 
be  understood  by  the  averagp 

I  think  I  wotild  start  oi 
vehicular  highways.     These 
proved  over  the  entire  Natlo^ 
the  land.    They  constitute 
tatlon  by  a  wide  margin 
ways  and  the  water  highway  s 
not  be  of  much  importance 
could  not  exist. 

When  the  people  thoroughly 
ways  are  the  most  Importan , 
our  scheme  of  distribution, 
this  system  of   vehicular 
expense  and  now  belong  to 
use,  they  will  quickly  uj 
ways  are  the  auxiliary 


cur 
W  thout 


under)  tand 
mejLhs 


*i  Compare  Taney.  C.  J 
"I     •      •      ♦     am  quite  wlll!|ng 
this  Court  that  Its  opinion 
tlon  Is  always  open  to  discussion 
founded  In  error,  and  that 
der>end  altogether  on  the 
supported." 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

nclude  the  following  address  deliv- 

the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 


nvlted  to  address  you  on  the  subject 

It  seems  best  to  approach  the  is<;\ie 

.ays  versus  our  railways. 

ime  that  we  take  careful  Inventory  of 

transp4)rtatlon  and  then  acquaint  the  people 

at  least  broadcast  such  facts  as  can 

citizen  and  taxpayer  of  this  country. 

;  by  stressing  the  Importance  of  our 

highways,   now   becoming  highly   Im- 

,  serve  nearly  every  home  throughout 

most  Important  means  of  transpor- 

■  our  vehicular  highways  the  rnil- 

and  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  could 

Life,  as  we  all  know  it  today.  Just 


understand  that  our  vehicular  high- 

and  vital  means  of  transportation  In 

|tid  when  they  equally  understand  that 

hi  jhways  has   been   developed   at   public 

all  the  people  for  their  uninterrupted 

that  the  waterways  and  the  rail- 

of  transportation  and  should  be 


Passenger  cases   (7  How.  283.  470)  : 

that  it   be  regarded  as  the  law  of 

i4pon  the  construction  of  the  Constltu- 

when  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been 

its  Judicial  authority  sho\ild  hereafter 

i  orce   of   the   reasoning   by   which   it   la 
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treated  as  such  wherever  the  subject  of  transportation  or  distribu- 
tion is  under  consideration. 

The  water  highwaj-s — like  the  vehicular  hlghw^ays — ^were  de- 
veloped at  public  e.xpense  and  belong  to  all  the  people.  The  cost 
has  been  distributed  over  all  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The 
great  Improvement  work  necessary  to  give  us  these  two  arteries  of 
commerce  Is  nearly  completed  and  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  are  about  to  realize  the  convenience  and  the 
economy  In  the  use  of  these  highways  that  was  vlsloned  when  the 
work  of  improvement  first  started.  The  tremendous  economy  of 
transportation  by  water  is  best  understood  by  a  simple  compari- 
son. That  comparison  shows  that  the  average  cost  for  moving  1 
ton  of  freight  1.000  miles  is — by  water,  $1;  by  railway,  $10.  In 
other  words,  the  average  cost  by  railway  Is  10  times  greater  than 
the  average  cost  by  water.  Our  Inland  waters  have  been  Improved 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lighter  and  less  burdensome  the  cost 
of  getting  the  essentials  of  life  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  important  and  substantial  saving  in  the  transporta- 
tion cost  of  distribution  applied  to  every  article  of  commerce  each 
producer  must  sell  and  every  article  of  commerce  each  consumer 
must  buy — definitely  benefits  every  producer  and  every  consumer. 
It  has  been  difflcult  for  some  producers  and  for  some  consumers 
to  realize  the  benefit  they  obtain  from  low-cost  water  transporta- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  where  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer is  located  Inland  some  distance  from  a  water  port.  There 
villi  be  a  better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  economy 
of  water  transportation  when  all  the  producers  and  all  the  con- 
sumers become  acquainted  with  the  factors  that  are  controlling 
In  the  price  the  producer  receives  for  his  production  and  In  the 
price  the  consumers  pay  on  their  consumption.  Educational  work 
on  this  issue  should  be  vigorously  carried  forward  and  It  should 
tell  the  story  in  substantial  detail.  It  should  unfold  the  methods 
and  practices  involved  in  the  long  chain  of  services  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  It  should  show  how  the  price  being 
paid  fcr  butter  in  New  York  actually  determines  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  raw  milk — for  his  cream  and  for  his  butter — 
even  thovigh  the  said  farmer  operates  In  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota 
or  some  other  dairy  State.  It  should  show  how  the  same  con- 
trolling factors  determine  the  price  every  farmer  gets  for  his 
wheat  regardless  of  where  his  farm  Is  situated.  An  educational 
campaign  of  this  character  will  show  how  the  prices  being  paid 
for  butter — for  fiour  and  for  all  other  products  of  the  farm — In 
New  York  City  and  throughout  the  great  consuming  areas  of  the 
East  determine  and  fix  the  price  received  by  every  farmer,  no 
matter  what  State  he  calls  his  home.  From  these  eastern  prices 
there  is  always  deducted  the  freight  cost  from  the  farm.  The 
consumer  In  New  York  City  does  not  pay  any  more  or  any  less 
for  his  butter  or  his  flour  If  It  comes  from  milk  or  wheat  pro- 
duced within  50  miles  of  New  York  City  than  If  It  comes  from 
milk  or  wheat  produced  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  con- 
sumer Just  pays  whatever  he  can  afford  to  pay  or  whatever  he  may 
elect  to  pay  and  the  producer  farmer  gets  that  price  less  the  cost 
of  freight  from  his  farm.  The  further  the  farmer  is  from  his  con- 
sumer the  less  he  gets  for  his  labor  and  his  production.  If  the 
freight  cost  by  railway  is  25  cents  the  same  service  by  water  will 
be  2li  cents  on  the  average  or  putting  It  another  way  the  freight 
by  water  Is  gensrally  one-tenth  of  the  cost  by  railway. 

The  producers  and  the  consumers  must  Insist  upon  this  rela- 
tionship within  close  limits.  The  producers  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  dairy  farmers  In  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  do 
not  get  any  greater  or  different  price  for  their  butter  fat  that 
Is  converted  Into  butter  and  consumed  close  at  home  than  they 
get  for  the  same  product  If  consumed  In  New  York  City.  This 
will  be  readily  understood  through  a  knowledge  of  the  factors 
that  combine  to  give  the  consuming  regions  their  control  over  all 
prices  throughout  the  land — except  as  to  some  very  extraordinary 
and  unusual  local  situations.  Without  adding  one  penny  to  the 
consumers'  cost  for  farm  products  the  farmer's  income  can  be  in- 
creased by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  by  a  full  use 
of  the  improved  water  highways  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  now  take  a  squint  at  our  water  highways  and  see  what 
there  Is  to  see  in  them  as  a  medium  of  distribution  at  low 
cost 

Everyone  today  is  quite  familiar  with  the  enormous  tonnage 
moving  over  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  system.  This  has  been 
made  possible  through  Improvements  at  Government  expense. 
Before  Improvements  were  made  the  present  harbors  serving  the 
Lake  ports  were  shallow  and  nonapproachable  with  any  of  the 
boats  of  today.  The  several  Lakes  were  connected  by  only  shallow 
rivers  that  had  to  be  dredged  and  deepened  and  must  be  main- 
tained. The  great  Ipcks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  had  to  be 
built  before  otir  lake  cargo  boats  could  move  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  other  Lakes.  Several  hundred  million  dollars  of  tax  money, 
and  with  common  consent  of  the  people,  went  into  these  improve- 
ments, until  today  the  largest  of  the  lake  boats  can  navigate 
this  chain  of  lakes  from  end  to  end.  The  westerly  ports  of  Lake 
Superior  are  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.  The  westerly 
ports  of  Lake  Michigan  are  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  Chicago.  111.. 
With  several  other  Important  ports  along  its  western  shore.  It 
has  been  through  these  western  lake  ports  that  the  products  of 
the  farms  from  all  Western  States  took  to  water  on  their  Journey 
to  the  consimaers  of  the  East.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron  the  Improved  St.  Marys  River  must  be  used  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  next  Improved  river  is  the  St.  Clair  River,  connecting 
Lake  Huron  with  Lake  St.  Clalr.  Between  Lake  St.  CTair  and 
lAke  Erie  is  the  Improved  Detroit  River  for  some  distance.  Be- 
tween T-a^"   Erie   and   Lake  Ontario  Is  the  great  WeUand  Canal, 


Just  west  of  Buffalo.  Then  across  the  State  of  New  York  wm 
have  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  connecting  on  the  west 
with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  and  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

The  authorized  Improvement  for  this  canal  calls  for  a  depth  of 
14  feet,  and  the  work  Is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  sound  engineering 
will  permit.  The  eastern  end  of  this  canal  connects  with  deep  water 
at  Albany.  N.  Y..  over  the  Improved  Hudson  River  right  down  to 
the  heart  of  New  York  City  and  the  ocean  liners  of  the  world. 
Another  ocean  route  from  Lake  Ontario  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
over  which  boats  of  considerable  size  can  navigate.  Some  ocean- 
going vessels  traverse  this  route  to  Duluth  and  Chicago.  The  dis- 
tance from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  by  water  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
&s  the  distance  by  railway — both  being  approximately  1.000  miles. 
The  rate  on  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  normally  is  under  76 
cents  per  ton  over  the  water  route.  Over  the  railway  route  It  is 
$6.30.  The  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers  should  understand 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  the  improve- 
ments in  the  Great  Lakes  Waterway  route. 

More  recently  and  during  the  past  20  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  directing  Its  effort  toward  the  completion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Waterway  system.  This  improvement  work  is  approaching 
completion  and  will  be  completed  within  the  next  2  years  If  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  United  States  Army  engineers  In  the 
amounts  they  can  efficiently  handle.  The  Army  engineers  want 
$102,000,000  for  the  next  year — 1940.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Budget,  presumably  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  Is  asking 
the  Congress  to  cut  this  amoxmt  down  to  $30,000,000.  I  cannot  see 
the  Justification  for  this  In  view  of  the  other  enormous  requests 
totaling  upward  of  $2,000,000,000  for  defense  and  possible  war. 
Why  not  rather  spend  $102,000,000  for  wise  Internal  practical  Im- 
provements such  as  requested  by  the  Army  engineers  to  complete 
authorized  projects?  This  will  delay  the  completion  of  the  needed 
work  and  withhold  from  the  common  people,  the  producers  and  the 
consumers,  the  benefits  they  should  have  within  the  next  2  years. 
It  will  mean  fxirther  that  the  expenditures  already  made  on  these 
Improvements  will  continue  as  a  frozen  Investment  until  the  final 
work  Is  complete.  There  Is  no  economy  In  delay,  and  the  Congress 
should  be  urged  to  back  up  the  Army  engineers  In  their  ability 
to  do  a  good  Job  In  the  right  way.  It  should  be  your  first  order  of 
business  before  you  leave  this  city  to  call  upon  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  plead  for  his  cooperation  and  support  to  a  program 
that  will  complete  all  authorized  projects  without  further  delay, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Some  people  do  not  yet  know  much  about  the  Mississippi  Water- 
way system.  I  would  advise  you  to  adopt  a  program  of  education 
on  this  water  highway.  The  producers  and  the  consumers  should 
be  told  some  of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  this  newly 
Improved  artery  of  transportation.  They  all  should  know  that  In- 
formed men,  and  men  of  proven  vision,  regard  this  waterway  as 
being  the  most  Important  development  of  the  Government  during 
Its  existence.  The  people  should  know  the  Importance  of  this 
waterway  as  compared  with  the  Great  Lakes.  They  should  know 
that  the  average  lake  cargo  boats  have  a  capacity  of  around  8,000 
tons,  with  the  largest  boats  having  a  capacity  of  around  14,000 
tons.  One  tow  on  the  Mississippi  system  moves  fron\  8.000  to 
24.000  tons.  The  cost  of  floatage  per  ton  per  mile  is  substantially 
the  same  where  full  tonnage  cargoes  are  available.  The  floating 
capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  Is  limited  to  the  maximum 
capacity  of  Its  connecting  rivers — the  St.  Mary's,  the  St.  Clair,  the 
Detroit,  and  the  Welland  Canal.  The  rivers  In  the  Mississippi  sys- 
tem are  the  equal  of  those  connecting  the  lakes.  They  are  the 
Father  of  Waters  himself,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  the 
Tennessee,  and  several  others.  The  Mississippi  River  runs  from 
north  to  south  through  the  center  of  the  Nation  for  2,000  miles 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Missouri  runs  In  an  easterly  direction  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  St. 
Louis  while  the  Ohio  runs  In  a  westerly  direction  to  Cairo.  These 
two  rivers  In  an  east  and  west  direction  run  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  Nation's  productive  area  for  a  distance  of  2.000  miles. 
The  Illinois  River  connects  this  system  with  the  Great  Lakes  at 
Chicago.  This  waterway  Is  nearly  400  miles  closer  to  the  agricul- 
tural area  than  Is  the  Great  Lakes  system.  It  penetrates  the 
heart  of  the  Industrial  area  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  In  Penn- 
sylvania. It  taps  the  coal  fields  of  the  eastern  district.  The  most 
of  Its  mileage  Is  navigable  for  12  months  of  the  year  as  compared 
with  7  months  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Within  Its  watershed  is  pro- 
duced the  following  important  commodities: 

Percent  of  United  States  production 

Iron  ore 98 

Coal _ 82 

Petroletma  products 72 

Zinz 70 

Agricultural  products 70 

Lead 60 

This  great  system  as  now  set  up  barely  penetrates  the  city  limits 
of  my  town  of  Minneapolis.  We  cannot  enjoy  Its  benefits  until 
the  authorized  project  Is  completed  In  every  particular.  Because 
of  this  and  because  of  the  Importance  of  this  Improvement  in  our 
agricultural  and  Industrial  life  and  stability  $s  well  a«  to  the 
producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  Nation  and  even  to  per- 
petuation of  democracy  Itself.  It  is  my  intention  to  extend  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  appropriation  necessary  to  keep  the  Army 
engmeers  busy  for  the  next  2  years. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  lay  my  views 
before  you  and  hope  you  will  do  your  part  In  the  program,  and 
I  know  you  will  do  this. 
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Current  Observations  on  Trade  Agn*eements  and 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 
\  Saturday,  March  25,  1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  debates  In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  the  new 
trade  agreement  with  Canada.  I  was  particularly  Interested 
in  a  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Honor- 
able Mackenzie  King,  in  defense  of  the  agreement  on  that 
side  of  the  line.  In  enumerating  the  value  of  the  new  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  he  detailed  the  benefits  to  con- 
sumers. On  this  side  we  say  very  little  about  consumer  ben- 
efits of  lower  rates  of  duty.  I  think  we  might  well  begin  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  import  trade  to  industry  and  to 
the  consuming  public. 

An  excerpt  from  Mr.  King's  address  on  consumer  benefits 

follows: 

Here  are  some  (rf  the  otber  benefits  that  consumers  will  derive 
troxn  the  agreement.  Let  me  begin  with  food  products.  Impor- 
tant concessions  have  been  made  on  these.  United  States  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  made  available  on  easier  terms  to  Cana- 
dian consvuners  In  those  seasons  when  domestic  products  are  not 
on  the  market,  while  the  Canadian  fnilt  and  vegetable  grower 
retains  his  domestic  markiet  In  his  own  producing  season.  On  a 
large  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  the  basic  ad  valorem  rate  is  re- 
duced from.  15  to  10  percent.  United  States  oranges  are  admitted 
free  of  duty  in  the  5  months  from  December  to  April,  Inclusive, 
while  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  Is  retained  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  duty  on  fresh  grapes  Is  reduced  from 
1«4  cents  to  1  cent  a  pound  In  the  period  from  July  to  January 
Inclusive.  Small  reductions  are  made  in  the  duties  on  dates  and 
figs,  and  a  reduction  from  22  >4  percent  to  15  percent  is  made  In 
the  duty  on  dried  fruits,  n.  o.  p.  Rates  on  canned  com,  beans, 
and  peas  are  reduced  from  2  cents  to  IVa  cents  a  pound,  and  rates 
on  canned  vegetables  n.  o.  p.  are  reduced  from  27'/^  percent  to  20 
percent. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  exporting  our  surpluses 
appreciate  the  Prime  Minister's  position.  When  he  points 
out  the  benefits  to  consumers  on  his  side,  that  means  benefits 
to  the  producers  on  our  side.  The  rates  of  duty  on  a  number 
of  items  mentioned  by  him  have  been  reduced  from  20  and 
-  30  to  15  and  10  percent  since  the  beginning  of  1936.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  products  which  Mr.  King  mentioned  are 
important  exports  of  my  own  State. 

rOREICN  TRADE  IN  ACRICULTDRAL  PRODUCTS 

Since  there  seems  to  be  considerable  misunderstanding 
relative  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  agricultural  products, 
the  following  excerpts  from  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  E>e- 
partment  of  Agrlcultiu'e,  for  March  18, 1939.  seem  significant: 

All  of  the  groups  of  agrlcultviral  ex];>ort8  other  than  cotton  for 
which  quantity  Indexes  are  separately  computed  (tobacco,  fruits, 
wheat  and  flour,  grains  and  grain  products,  cured  pork,  and  lard) 
were  exported  In  greater  quantity  during  the  first  7  months  of  the 
CTirrent  fiscal  year  than  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 
An  Increase  of  46  percent  occurred  in  cured-pork  exports,  34  percent 
In  fruits,  and  33  percent  in  grains  and  grain  products. 

The  United  States  foreign  trade  in  butter,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  inquiry,  shifted  from  an  Import  to  an  export 
basis,  as  Illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 


Batter 
Exports. 
Imports. 


Joly-Janu- 
ary  1937-38 


Pmivit 

394,000 
1.833.000 


Joly-Jano- 

ary  1938-39 


Pounds 
1.445,000 
706,000 


It  is  important  to  note  that  this  tabulation  includes  imports  for 
January,  ordinarily  the  month  of  heaviest  butter  importation. 

The  value  of  agricult\iral  imports  during  the  7 -month  period 
this  year  was  26  [>ercent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  p>eriod 
last  year.  The  decline  was  even  greater  for  supplementary  (com- 
petitive) agricultural  imports,  which  were  30  percent  below  their 
last  year's  value. 

The  decline  In  competitive  imports  was  general,  only  a  very 
few  oommoditles  showing  an  increase.    Of  the  leading  items,  sugar 


and  h'cJ^  Imports  Increased  sli|  htly  In  quantity  and  leaf  tobacco 
increased  considerably  in  hot;  i  quantity  and  value.  Vegetable 
oils,  however,  decreased  consic  erably  as  a  group.  So  did  wool, 
flaxseed,  feeds,  and  fodders,  ruts,  and  molasses.  Many  of  the 
smaller  items  that  have  been  « ttractlng  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
such  as  hogs,  Cheddar  cheese,  ^ried  eggs,  and  cream,  also  declined 
by  large  percentages. 

jayacTs  of  trade  agreements  o*  the  foreign  trade  or  the  united 

STATES 

•niat  the  trade  with  the  ag  reement  countries  has  increased 
by  a  greater  percentage  thai  the  trade  with  nonagreement 
countries  is  fairly  well  under  itood.  This  indicates  that  trade 
agreements  have  had  an  infii  lence  in  our  substantial  recovery 
of  foreign  trade.  I  am  no^  speaking  of  both  imports  and 
exports  combined.  Both  sidas  of  the  ledger  must  be  examined 
for  a  proper  perspective  on  foreign  trade.  No  one  is  in- 
clined to  claim  that  all  of  the  Increased  foreign  trade  since 
trade  agreements  went  into: effect  resulted  from  the  agree- 
ments. There  are  always  special  and  varied  factors  involved 
in  our  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  realized 
that  in  certain  individual  jcases  the  trade  has  increased 
greater  with  nonagreement  Jthan  with  agreement  countries. 
This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  principle  that  lowering 
trade  barriers  inevitably  increases  the  fiow  of  trade.  Re- 
moving a  dam  from  across  a  stream  always  permits  a  greater 
flow  of  water. 

The  following  table  showi  the  total  United  States  foreign 

trade  with  agreement  and  rtonagreement  countries  for  1934 

and    1935 — a   substantial   preagreement    period — with    1937 

and  1938,  the  2  latest  years]    This  table  also  compares  1938 

trade  with  that  of  1937: 

Total  United  States  foreign  trkde  witK  trade-agreement  countries 

and  toil  h  all  others 


Total  imports  and  exports 
with  agreement  countries. 

Total  inifKjrts  and  exports 
with  nonagreement  coun- 
tries  


Total   all   trade,  ail 
countries 


Compa 
w 


i;b 


1934  Rod 
I9:{.'i 

average 
value 


\fillion* 
$1,553.7 


2.  SO.").  4 


4,050.2 


[OTand 

1938 

average 

valiw 


Sfilliovs 
2,  29».  4 


3,445.3 


Source:  Statistical  .Abstract  and  Moi  ithly 

For  those  who  wish  to  ex  imine 
exports  separately,  the  folio  dng 
agreement  and  nonagreement 
years  and  the  2  more  recent 

[Department 


United  State?  pxportji,  inclulln?  reexports 
Total,  all  trade-acreement  countri^ 
Total,  all  nonagreement  counthes 

Total,  all  countries J 

United  States  reneral  Imports: 

Total,  all  trade-apreement  countrlis 

Total,  all  nonagreement  countries^.. 

Total,  all  countries 


son  of  1937-38 
1934-35 


6,  743. 7 


Ciiange 


Percent 

+47.9 


+37.5 


+41.6 


Comparison  of  193S  witli 
1937 


1937 
value 


Milliim* 
$2,522.8 


3. 919.  2 


6,432.8 


1938 
value 


yfiilirrm 
$2, 071. 3 


2,9«0.3 


5,054.6 


Cbanss 


Pereenl 
-17.8 


-23.8 


-21.4 


Summary  of  the  United  States. 

the  course  of  imports  and 
table  shows  the  figures  with 
countries  for  2  preagreement 
agreement  years. 
f  Commerce  figures] 


Comparison  of  1937-38  with  1934-35 


1934  and 

1935 

average 

value 


Mi'llonji 

r59.8 

1.448.0 


2,207.8 


793.9 
1.067.4 


1,8513 


1037  and 

1938 

average 

value 


Milliriu 

SI.  224.  8 

1,996.8 


3.221.6 


1.073.6 
1.448.5 


2,522.1 


Change 


Value 


+$465.0 
+548.8 


+1.013.8 


+279.7 

+a»i.i 


+670.  8 


Percent 


+81.2 

+37.9 


+45l9 


+K.2 
+37.0 


+36.3 


These  figures  show  that  d  iring  the  2-year  period,  1937  and 
1938,  the  relative  increase  n  value  of  American  exports,  as 
compared  with  the  2-yearl  preagreement  period,  1934  and 
1935.  was  61.2  percent  to  the  agreement  countries  and  of 
37.9  percent  to  the  nonagroement  countries.  I  believe  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  view  the  results  from  an  unbiased  stand- 
point will  agree  that  such  flpures  indicate  substantial  success 
as  far  as  exports  are  cone 
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ITie  figures  show  that  imports  from  nonagreement  coun- 
tries have  increased  more  than  imports  from  agreement 
countries.  While  this  may  not  indicate  that  agreements  have 
increased  the  importations,  at  least  it  does  not  indicate  that 
trade  agreements  are  ruining  the  country  by  flooding  us 
with  foreign  goods,  as  is  frequently  claimed. 

Since  there  are  some  who  claim  to  represent  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  who  oppose  trade  agreements,  we  might 
examine  the  trade  figures  in  farm  products  with  agreement 
and  nonagreement  countries.  These  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

United  States  foreign  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries^  and 

ivith   other  countries 

[Department  of  .Agriculture  figures) 


United  States  (domestic  exports  of  farm 
pro<lucts) : 

To  the  Ifi  countries 

To  all  other  countries 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1935-36    1936-37   1937-38* 


Million 
dollars 

186 
580 


MiUion 

dollart 

207 

525 


MiUion 

dollart 

288 

600 


Increa<*  (+) 

1937-3S  over 

1935-36 


Million 

dollars 

+  102 

+20 


Percent 

+55 
+3 


1  Belgium;  Brazil;  Canada;  Colombia;  CosU  Rica;  Cuba;  Kl  Salvador;  Finland; 
France,  including  her  colonies,  dependencies,  and  protectorates  other  than  Morocco; 
Guatemala;  Honduras;  Haiti,  Kmgdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaragua;  Sweden; 
and  Switzerland. 

« Preliminary. 

Farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  16 
countries  rose  by  $102,000,000,  or  increased  by  55  percent, 
from  the  fiscal  year  1935-36 — when  only  three  of  the  agree- 
ments were  in  effect  throughout  the  year— to  the  fiscal  year 
1937-38.  Farm  exports  to  all  other  countries  rose  by  $20,- 
000,000,  or  by  3  percent,  for  the  same  period.  We  realize  that 
our  largest  farm  export  is  cotton,  which  has  not  suffered 
directly  from  foreign-trade  barriers,  and  which,  therefore, 
cannot  be  greatly  benefited  by  trade  agreements. 

A  detailed  analjrsis  of  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  farm 
products  to  agreement  countries  shows  that  the  major  por- 
tion was  in  products  on  which  foreign  countries  granted  con- 
cessions. This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
greatest  droughts  in  our  history  held  down  farm  exports, 
while  these  droughts  increased  competitive  imports  from 
1935  to  1937.  The  plentiful  harvests  of  1937  and  1938  have 
naturally  had  the  reverse  effects  on  imports  of  agricultural 
products. 

There  is  one  other  general  phase  of  our  foreign  trade  which 
should  be  examined.  So  much  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  trade  agreements  have  injured  agriculture  by  inducing 
the  importation  of  farm  products,  it  might  be  reiterated  that 
no  one  in  the  administration  desires  to  increase  foreign  trade 
in  competitive  farm  products  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  domestic  markets.  The  oflBcial 
figures  of  imports  from  agreement  and  nonagreement  coun- 
tries would  seem  to  bear  out  that  general  proposition.  When 
I  say  this  I  realize  that  there  are  claims  by  this  and  that  group 
that  they  have  been  injured  by  imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  farm  products  by 
agreement  and  nonagreement  countries: 

United  States  imports  from  trade-agreement  countries »  and  other 

countries 
[Department  of  Agriculture  figures] 


United  States  imports  (for  consumption) 
of  Hpricultural  eonmio«iitie.s: 
From  16  trade-agreement  countries.. 

From  Canada  and  Cuba 

From  14  other  trade-agreement 

countries ■ 

From  nonagreement  countries 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1935-36    1936-3' 


Million 
dollars 

468 
204 

264 
674 


Million 
dollars 
600 
2t» 

351 
937 


1937-38 


Million 
dot'ars 
454 
131 

323 
701 


Increase  (+)  or 

decreaise  (— ) 

1937-3S  ov« 

1935-36 


Million 
dollars 
-\i 
-73 

+59 
+27 


Percent 
-3 
-36 

+22 
+4 


1  Belgium;  Brazil:  Canada;  Colombia;  CosU  Rica;  Cuba;  El  .Salvador;  Fmland, 
France  including  her  colonies,  dejiendencies,  and  protect^jrates  other  than  Morocco; 
Ouaternala;  Honduras;  Haiti;  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaragua;  bweden,  and 
Switzerland. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  above  data  shows  that  where 
the  agreements  have  tended  to  increase  the  Importation  of 
farm  products,  safeguards  included  in  the  agreements  have 
prevented  increases  which  have  substantially  disturbed 
domestic  markets. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  evaluating  the  figures 
for  total  imports  of  agricultural  products  from  coimtries 
with  which  trade  agreements  have  been  concluded,  except 
for  a  few  countries  such  as  Canada  and  Cuba,  most  of  the 
agricultural  products  involved  consist  of  such  commodities 
as  rubber,  coffee,  cacao  beans,  and  other  tropical  products  in 
which  the  American  farmer  is  interested  as  a  consumer, 
rather  than  as  a  producer. 


Defends  Veterans'  Administration  in  Wage-Deduc- 
tion Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  27,  1939 


LETTER  BY  GEN.  PRANK  T.   HINES,  OP  VETEEIANS"   ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable  all 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  have  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  compulsory  deductions  from  salaries  of 
employees  of  Grovemment  institutions  for  quarters,  subsist- 
ence, and  laimdry.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  a  letter  from  Administrator  Prank  T.  Hines. 
of  the  Veterans*  Administration.  | 

The  letter  follows: 

March  20,  1939. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Shafer, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Shafer:  Reference  is  made  to  the  recent  consid- 
eration and  the  discussion  of  the  Independent  ofi&ces  appropriation 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  deductions  from  salaries  of  employees  for  quarters, 
subsistence,  and  laundry,  you  stated  that  some  37,000  employee* 
In  veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities  were  being  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory deductions  and  that  the  Government  had  profited. 

I  appreciate  yoxir  interest  in  the  situation  and  your  desire  that 
adjustments  be  made.  I  wish,  however,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  true  Bltuatlon  because 
of  the  viewpoint  that  might  be  gained  by  one's  assuming  that  all 
of  the  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  are 
deducted  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry.  As  of  June  30. 
1938,  there  were  30,361  employees  in  the  facilities.  Of  this  num- 
ber, only  16.709.  and  not  the  total,  had  deductions  for  allowances 
(quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry),  or  for  a  part  of  such 
allowances. 

As  you  are  aware,  during  a  period  of  years  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  amended  policies  and  instructions  relative  to 
allowances  In  line  with  our  efforts  to  Improve  working  conditions 
and  requirements  that  affect  employees.  A  major  step  was  taken 
In  this  direction  when  a  revision  of  rates  was  approved  in  1932. 
Until  then  the  charges  for  quarters  and  subsistence  were  fixed 
according  to  classes  of  employees.  Since  then  they  have  been  fixed 
according  to  actual  service  and  accommodations  received.  In  1934 
provisions  were  mexSe  that  were  significant  as  to  revision  of  rates. 
Adjustments  recently  have  been  contemplated  that  will  provide 
further  relief  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  consistent  with  good 
administration. 

The  rates  for  eubslstence  now  are  $27.50  and  $23.50  a  month  with 
waiter  service  and  cafeteria  service,  respectively,  three  meals  dally. 
These  rates  have  been  reduced  from  charges  of  $30,  $27.50,  and 
$25.  Rates  for  quarters  have  been  revised  so  as  to  make  them 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  type  of  quarters,  which  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  quarters,  size,  convenience  thereof, 
etc.  This  has  resulted  In  lower  rates  In  many  instances.  For 
example,  prior  to  1934,  for  a  class  A  room  without  private  bath, 
occupied  by  two  employees,  there  was  a  charge  of  $12.50  a  month 
each:  now  the  rate  is  $10  each.  If  occupied  by  more  than  two 
employees,  the  rate  then  was  $10  each;  now  It  is  $7.60  a  month 
each  Another  example,  for  a  class  C  room,  occupied  by  two  em- 
ployees, the  charge  is  $7.50  a  month  each;  $5  each  If  occupied  by 
more  than  two;  still  lower  rates  prevaU  if  maid  aervlce  is  not  fur- 
nished.    When  charging  according  to  classes  of  employees,  there 
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was  a  flat  rate  of  $10  a  month  for  nonhousekeeplng  quart«rs,  for 
maintenance  and  operating  personnel,  the  charges  for  subprofes- 
slonal.  clerical,  and  administrative  personnel  ranging  up  to  $15. 

It  Is  not  considered  that  a  profit  is  made  with  respect  to  allow- 
ances. The  rates  have  been  established  with  a  view  to  assiirlng  a 
sufficient  retxirn  to  cover  actual  costs.  In  evaluating  the  cost  ol 
allowances,  many  factors  necessarily  must  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration. In  setting  a  rate  for  subsistence,  for  instance,  the  actual 
cost  of  food  Is  not  the  only  Item  to  be  figured  In  arriving  at  a 
fair  charge.  Other  Itema  enter  Into  cost,  such  as  fuel,  preparation 
and  serving  of  fcod.  and  other  service  charges. 

It  appears  that  your  Interest  primarily  centers  In  making  allow- 
ances optional  with  employees.  This  office  approves  of  an  op- 
tional feature  to  the  extent  permissible.  The  occupancy  of  quar- 
ters should  be  required  of  those  whose  duties  caU  for  their  living 
on  the  station.  It  may  be  optional  with  others  whose  duties  do 
not  require  this.  A  step  in  allowing  employees  to  be  relieved  of 
quarters  was  taken  in  1936  when  Instructions  were  promulgated 
whereby  those  In  certain  classes  at  facilities.  CU-1  to  CU-4  and 
SP-l  and  SP-2.  and  other  employees,  such  as  cooks,  chefs,  and 
bakers,  were  given  adjtistments.  It  was  stipulated  that  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  up  to  the  point  of  retaining  50  percent  of 
such  employees  in  quarters  on  the  station.  This  50-percent  quota 
Is  still  maintained;  in  making  current  adjustments,  consideration 
Is  given  to  employees  with  dependents  and  those  who  have  been 
In  the  service  a  year. 

Assuring  you  again  of  my  appreciation  of  your  Interest  in  these 
matters,  I  hope  that  the  above  statements  wiU  give  you  a  better 
tmderstandlng  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  employees  and  you 
may  be  assured  that  In  line  with  our  past  efforts,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  make  other  progressive  changes  as  they  may  be  In  order 
and  in  line  with  pertinent  conditions  and  factors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hines.  Administrator. 


We  Must  Not  Let  Wage-Hour  Act  Cut  Off  Farmer's 

Telephone  Service 

For  the^  protection  of  our  rural  communities  enact  H.  R.  3842,  to 
exempt  operators  employed  In  telephone  exchanges  having  1.000 
■ubscribers  or  less  from  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday.  March  27.  1939 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  7,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  a  number  of  rural  telephone  exchanges  in 
my  district,  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  House,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Labor  Committee.  A  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate  is  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Clyde  L.  Herring. 

Since  introducing  this  bill  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
messages  from  small-tovoi  telephone  exchanges  all  over  the 
country  urging  enactment  of  this  measure  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  very  existence  of  rural  telephone  communication. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  similar  messages.  These 
letters  supply  a  mass  of  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  Js 
economically  impossible  for  these  little  exchanges  to  compftr 
with  the  wage-hour  law  and  still  remain  in  operation. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  wage-hour  law,  and  I  voted 
for  it,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  imposes  an  xmbearable 
hardship  on  the  owner  of  a  small  telephone  exchange.  I 
have  heard  the  answer  usually  given  that  if  the  little  fellows 
cannot  comply  they  should  get  out  of  business  and  turn  the 
field  over  to  the  big.  successful  corporations  which  are  finan- 
cially able  to  comply  with  this  act.  principally  by  passing 
the  buck  on  to  the  consiuner.  This  is  a  philosophy  with 
which  I  am  unable  to  agree. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  town  and  rural  telephone  ex- 
change, however,  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  anyway.  All 
of  us  remember  that  before  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
was  passed  it  was  impossible  to  get  electricity  wired  to  the 
farm  because  it  simply  was  not  profitable  for  the  private 
utilities  to  supply  this  service.  The  same  thing  has  been  true 
of  farm  telephone  service.  The  Telephone  Trust  finds  no 
profit  inducement  to  enter  the  rural  field,  but  usually  has 
■uiHPlied  rural  service  principally  and  only  to  give  fiuiJier 


value  to  the  town  and  city  telephone,  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  communicate  witi  the  farm. 

The  job  of  suppljring  telephone  service  to  small  rural  com- 
munities has  been  pretty  Auch  left  to  cooperatives  and  to 
small  independent  exchanae  operators  which  furnish  very 
little  profit  to  the  owner  other  than  a  living  to  the  people 
employed  and  to  their  owiers.  Mind  you,  the  exchanges 
affected  by  this  act  with  vhich  I  am  concerned  are  these 
Independent  and  locally  oMned  exchanges.  While  the  Bell 
Telephone  Ssrstem  has  son  e  exchanges  this  size,  the  large 
bulk  of  them  are  owned  ndependently  and  are  separate 
financially  from  the  Bell  System. 

It  hardly  seems  necessaty  to  impress  the  United  States 
Congress  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  telephone  serv- 
ice in  our  rural  communities.  Aside  from. time-saving  con- 
venience and  its  facility  far  furnishing  a  means  of  social 
contact  in  sparsely  settlec  areas,  the  rural  telephone  ex- 
change has  on  innumerable  occasions  proved  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  giving  the  a  arm  of  fire,  crime,  and  disaster. 
All  of  you  know  of  cases  wt  ere  the  lone  night  operator  in  the 
small  exchange  has  been  he  heroine  of  a  fire,  a  flood,  a 
robbery,  or  a  similar  catastrophe  threatening  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  smaL-town  and  rural  citizens.  And  to  these 
same  people  the  telephone  i  in  the  wall  is  a  symbol  of  security 
and  protection  and  f reedon  from  anxiety,  both  during  lonely 
dasrtime  hours  and  each  night  when  they  retire  to  their 
pillows.  It  is  a  vital  serv  ce  and  a  protection  to  our  farm 
people,  and  we  must  not  pe  "m.it  the  wage-hour  law  to  deprive 
them  of  this  social  and  eonomic  necessity. 

Another  thing,  when  w;  passed  the  Wage-Hour  Act  it 
was  clearly  understood  thi  it  the  farmer  was  to  be  exempt,  nor 
was  it  intended  that  he  should  directly  bear  the  burden  of 
this  act.  We  wrote  in  eve  ry  possible  provision  to  keep  this 
law  from  working  a  hards  lip  on  the  man  who  tills  the  soiL 
As  I  think  of  it  in  the  si «  and  type  of  communities  in  my 
State  to  which  I  am  referring  there  is  at  the  present  time 
only  two  institutions  now  j  nterpreted  as  being  subject  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Act.  One  is  the  small  telephone  industry,  to 
which  I  am  referring,  anl  the  other  is  possibly  the  local 
bank.  The  burden  that  t  lis  means  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany is  manyfold  emphas  zed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  someone  on  c  uty  in  the  telephone  exchange  24 
hours  a  day,  whereas  in  ( ther  lines  of  endeavor  the  usual 
work  period  is  8  hours  per  day.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
these  little  exchanges  to  g)  back  25  years  to  the  time  when 
service  was  rendered  only  during  a  limited  time  of  the  day, 
with  no  telephone  servic<  whatsoever  at  night  and  until 
early  morning. 

We  further  provided  for  the  exemption  of  so-called  retail 
and  service  establishments,  yet  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator 
has  ruled  that  a  rural  telephone  exchange  is  not  a  service 
institution  and  that  it  must  comply  with  the  law  by  putting 
on  more  operators,  and  incjreasing  the  cost  of  this  service  to 
the  farmer,  who  cannot  pdssibly  pay  the  extra  charge  and 
therefore  would  probably  g  ve  up  his  telephone.  Surely  none 
of  us  want  this  to  happen. 

I  understand  that  my  b  11  to  exempt  the  small  telephone 
exchanges  from  the  Wage-Hour  Act  is  being  given  some  con- 
sideration in  the  House  Labor  Conunittee,  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  indicated  his  willingness  to  recommend  the 
exemption  of  telephone  exchanges  having  less  than  500  tele- 
phones. I  sincerely  appre:iate  this  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Administrator  and  t  he  House  Labor  Committee  to  the 
importance  of  the  problem  I  am  seeking  to  solve  in  H.  R.  3842. 
I  am  even  advised  that  ihe  Administrator  and  the  Labor 
Committee  as  a  whole  ha/e  been  ssmipathetic  to  the  acute 
situation  faced  by  these  small  telephone  exchanges  if  they 
are  forced  to  comply  with  trie  wage-hour  law. 

However,  to  exempt  500  telephones,  my  friends,  is  just  not 
enough.  When  the  request  for  an  exemption  of  1.000  sub- 
scribers was  inserted  in  my  bill,  it  was  done  so  having  in 
mind  all  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  done  so 
in  order  that  relief  be  given  to  that  group  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  that  could  not  continue  on  their  ijresent  basis 
if  they  were  to  comply  wit  i  this  law. 
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To  exempt  exchanges  with  500  telephones  or  less  is  just 
the  same  to  the  small  telephone  exchanges  in  the  Middle 
West,  which  section  of  the  country  I  represent,  as  saying  to 
a  man  under  death  sentence,  that  we  have  decided  not  to 
put  you  to  death  but  instead  we  are  only  going  to  cut  off 
both  legs  and  one  arm. 

Here  is  why  this  is  true,  gentl«nen.  The  Middle  West  is  a 
vast  agricultural  section.  A  smsdl  telephone  exchange  in 
our  country  has  lines  running  8  or  10  miles  on  all  sides  of 
town  to  serve  the  many  farm  customers  in  the  town's  trade 
territory.  The  trade  territory  of  a  small  town  out  there  is 
the  lifeblood  of  that  small  community,  and  to  disassociate 
Its  trade  territory  from  the  community  by  creating  a  situa- 
tion that  would  reduce  the  number  of  farm  telephone  sub- 
scribers would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  small  town. 

A  telephone  exchange  of  five  or  six  hundred  telephones 
in  Iowa  means  that  about  one-half  of  those  telephones  are 
out  in  the  country  on  farms,  serving  farmers;  consequently, 
to  exempt  a  telephone  exchange  having  500  stations  in  the 
Middle  West  would  exempt  exchanges  in  towns  of  1,000 
population  or  less.  Whereas  the  same  exemption  in  States 
like  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  others 
would  be  to  exempt  exchanges  in  a  town  having  a  popula- 
tion of  five  or  six  thousand  people.  We  must  have  this  same 
kind  of  exemption  for  our  section  of  the  country. 

For  example,  the  town  of  Altavlsta,  Va..  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2.367  persons,  has  a  telephone  exchange  serving  256 
subscribers;  whereas,  George,  Iowa,  has  592  telephones  which 
Is  only  a  town  of  907  people.  Another  one,  Statesboro,  Ga., 
with  a  population  of  3.996,  has  617  telephones;  whereas. 
Lakefield.  Minn.,  a  town  of  1,349  persons,  has  929  telephones. 

Such  comparisons  could  be  made  by  the  htmdreds.  My 
point  is.  sir,  that  500  is  not  enough,  will  not  do  the  job  un- 
less it  excludes  counting  telephones  serving  farm  customers; 
or  putting  it  another  way.  if  500  stations  and  less  are  to  be 
exempted,  then  the  500  should  not  include  telephones  serving 
the  farmers. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  in  the  Administra- 
tor's research  in  regard  to  this  question  he  made  inquiry  of 
all  State  regulatory  public-service  commissions  having  juris- 
diction over  telephone  service  and  that  he  received  37  re- 
plies. Have  in  mind,  these  are  the  regulatory  bodies  that 
have  for  years,  and  based  on  fact,  been  regulating  the  very 
telephone  exchanges  about  which  I  am  speaking.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  27  out  of  these  37  recommended  an  exemption 
of  at  least  1.000  telephones  or  less.  Some  others  recom- 
mended exemptions  based  on  revenues  and  population. 

These  commissions  that  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  served,  the  employees,  and  the  owner  predomi- 
nantly recommended  an  exemption  of  at  least  1,000  tele- 
phones. Further,  a  number  of  these  State  commissions  said 
the  farm  subscribers  should  not  be  included  at  all  in  this 
figure,  and  that  the  exemption  should  apply  to  exchanges 
ha\ing  1.000  or  less  urban  or  town  telephone  subscribers. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  answers  to  the  Administrator's 
inquiry  came  from  the  State  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.  I  believe  everyone  will  concede  that  Wisconsin 
is  anything  but  a  reactionary  State  and  that  the  commission 
of  that  State  has  been  a  leader  and  outstanding  in  strict 
regulation  of  its  utilities.  We  can  suppose  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Service  Commission  would  be  hostile  to  any 
unfair  exemptions  under  the  wage-hour  law.  Much  to  my 
surprise  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission  not  only 
endorsed  my  bill  but  sets  the  minimum  figure  up  to  1,000 
urban  or  town  telephone  subscribers,  thereby  exempting  farm 
telephones  altogether,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  correct. 

The  Wisconsin  statement  further  shows  that  the  farm  serv- 
ice Is  operated  at  a  loss  which  must  be  borne  by  the  town 
sixbscribers  of  the  same  exchange.  Further,  they  state  that 
even  at  the  present  rates  a  very  high  percentage  of  farmers 
have  had  to  give  up  their  telei^ones  during  the  depression 
and  still  are  not  financially  able  to  have  them  reconnected. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  in  comparison,  a  great  percentage  of 
the  urban  telephone  subscribers  who  disccMinected  during 
the  depression  have  since  resumed  their  service. 
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A  long,  detailed  letter  from  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Illinois  is  very  similar  In  sentiment.  These  regulatory 
bodies  fully  appreciate  the  impossible  situation  faced  by  the 
small  telephone  exchanges  if  forced  to  operate  under  the 
Wage-Hour  Act  It  is  up  to  us  to  correct  this  Impossible 
situation. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  called  my  oflBce 
to  offer  cooperation  in  getting  this  bill  passed.  I  urge  all  of 
you  who  are  interested,  and  I  believe  most  of  you  are  in- 
terested, that  you  make  known  your  wishes  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  to  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator.  Let  them 
know  that  we  are  not  interested  in  saving  telephone  service 
for  only  25  percent  of  the  farmers,  we  want  the  interests 
of  all  farmers  safeguarded  as  was  promised  wbea  we  passed 
the  Wage-Hour  Act. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  23, 1939 


AnrtRBsa  BY   HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITK,  OF   IDAHO.  MARCH 

23,  1939 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  under  permission  to  revise  smd  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  there  is  inserted  herewith  an  address  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  on  the 
Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbon 
C<»igres6,  representing  the  people  of  a  large  area  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  the  Northwest,  where  our  rlTers  and  water 
resources  have  only  recently  been  included  In  the  Oovernmenfa 
development  program,  I  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  Join  with  you  In 
discussing  the  pluns  for  the  futiire  development  of  our  national 
water  resources. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  us  appreciate  the  major  part  the 
utilization  of  our  streams  and  rivers  have  played  in  the  upbuilding 
of  our  great  Commonwealth,  and  If  we  are  to  follow  the  construc- 
tive program  that  has  placed  cur  country  in  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  we  must  continue  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  national  program  fcH-  the  development  and  utilization  of  our 
streams  and  water  resources. 

Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  a  program  for  the  development 
of  the  empire  known  as  the  Pacific  Northwest,  embracing  the 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  which  merits 
your  attention  because  It  is  only  through  national  cognizance 
that  relief  can  be  secxired  for  the  critical  situation  fficing  the 
existing  Industries  and  only  by  the  Improvement  of  the  water 
facilities  of  the  area  that  exercitation  of  the  enonnoua  latent 
resources  of  the  area  can  be  realized. 

A  few  years  ago  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  could  be  classed  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  as  phantasy,  but,  with  the  construction  of 
the  BonnevUle  and  Grand  Coulee  Danas,  a  part  of  the  dream  has 
been  realized.  To  further  dispel  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  Improving  the  Columbia  and  its  main  tributary, 
the  Snake  River,  for  navigation  purposes  the  Army  engineers  made 
a  comprehensive  survey  and  economic  study  of  the  question  which 
baa  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Columbia  River,  with  a  length  of  1,200  mJleB.  rises  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  flows  southward,  crossing  the  International 
boundary  In  northeastern  Washington  and  flowing  south  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Snake  River,  and  thence  west  to  the  Paclflc 
Ocean.  The  Snake  River  rises  In  Wyoming  and  flows  1,026  miles 
before  It  reaches  the  Columbia.  The  area  tributary  to  these  rivers 
along  that  section  over  which  the  proposed  navigation  would  be 
realized  consists  of  90  counties  in  the  four  Northwest  States 
and  embraces  54  percent  of  the  gross  area  of  the  region. 

With  its  annual  production  of  about  4,000,000  tons  of  grain, 
1  750,000  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  large  quantities  of  livestock 
and  its  products.  Including  poultry  and  eggs,  agriculture  heads 
the  list  of  basic  Industries  of  the  Northwest. 

The  enormous  forests  of  western  Montana,  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon, 
and  eastern  Washington,  both  privately  and  pubUdy  owned,  ar* 
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capable  of  an  annual  production  of  6,000.000  tons  of  forest  prod- 
ucts on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  Of  the  approximately  161,000.- 
000.000  feet  of  merchantable  saw-timber  now  standing  In  these 
forests,  approximately  75  percent  Is  State  and  federally  owned  and 
It  Is  probable  that  transportation  facilities  that  would  permit  an 
economic  harvest  of  this  timber  by  affording  equitable  marketing 
ccndjtions  would  return  to  the  Government  the  entire  cost  ol  the 
Investment  for  navigation  purposes. 

Nor  Is  navigation  the  only  facility  that  is  needed.  Cheap  power 
is  a  necessity  for  further  development  in  the  Northwest.  The 
Government  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  recently  made  a  survey  and  examina- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  potential  power  developments  in  the  West  at 
Cabinet  Gorge  near  the  Montana-Idaho  boundary  line  on  the 
Clarks  Pork  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  It  Is  located  In 
the  center  of  the  vast  holdings  of  federally  owned  timber  and  close 
to  the  large  producing  mining  districts,  and  It  is  apparent  that 
the  development  and  availability  of  power  at  Cabinet  Gorge  would 
provide  the  necessary  energy  for  economical  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, pulp,  and  paper,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable  stands  of 
Government-owned  timber,  much  of  which  Is  now  mature  and 
wasting  due  to  natural  decay.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  power  at  Cabinet  Gorge  would  be  of  im- 
mense direct  relief  and  benefit  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
contribute  in  a  large  way  to  the  general  business  prosperity 
throughout  the  country. 

While  mining  now  ranks  as  the  third  major  Industry  of  this 
region,  the  svirface  has  as  yet  only  been  scratched  insofar  as  pos- 
sible mineral  production  in  that  general  area  Is  concerned.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  phosphate  rock  are  mined  and  the 
present  producers  include  the  famous  copper  lodes  in  Montana  and 
the  silver  lead  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  The  area  adjacent 
to  the  Snake  River  through  the  famous  Snake  River  gorge  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles  is  known  to  be  highly  mineralized  but  is 
undeveloped  because  at  present  there  is  no  method  of  transporta- 
tion in  that  district.  Of  tremendous  Importance  to  this  Nation's 
welfare  is  the  enormous  deposit  of  high-grade  phoepbate  rock  lo- 
cated in  western  Idaho  and  allied  territory.  These  deposits  account 
for  approximately  57  percent  of  the  known  world  supply  of  this 
material  and  about  95  F>ercent  of  the  total  known  deposits  on  this 
continent.  Development  of  these  deposits  Is  discouraged  because 
existing  freight  rates  make  Its  distribution  Impossible  at  any  item 
of  profit  but  a  rail-water  rate  that  would  be  provided  through  the 
Improvement  of  the  Colimibia  and  Snake  Rivers  for  navigation 
would  entirely  change  this  situation. 

That  you  may  vision  the  plight  of  this  great  Inland  empire  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  present 
time  its  rail  lines  exact  an  average  charge  of  25  mills  a  ton-mile. 
This  Is  more  than  double  the  national  average  for  a  similar  service 
and  almost  fovir  times  the  average  charge  on  the  rail  lines  that 
serve  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  These  exhorbitant  freight 
rates  apply  to  all  the  products  of  the  basic  industries  and  not  only 
tamper  present  production  but  prohibit  expansion. 

Four  million  tons  of  grain  from  the  Northwest  interior  are  mar- 
keted through  the  North  Pacific  ports.  The  average  charge  to 
move  that  grain  crop  to  shlpslde,  via  rail  lines,  is  14.5  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  The  average  charge  for  the  same  service  where  the  benefit 
of  water-borne  commerce  has  been  realized  in  this  country  is  1.6 
mills  per  ton-mile.  Obviously  our  fanners  face  bankruptcy  If  they 
are  forced  to  continue  paying  Into  rail  lines  a  unit  cost  for  moving 
their  wheat  that  averages  nine  times  the  unit  cost  that  competitors 
pay  for  similar  service  performed  by  water  carriers. 

It  was  in  June  of  last  year  that  the  Secretary  of  War  submitted 
to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers  on  the  plan  to  im- 
prove the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  for  a  distance  of  400  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $138,000,000.     Excerpts  from  this  report  state: 

"Based  upon  production  data,  upon  analysis  of  traffic  movements, 
and  upon  information  submitted  by  local  interests,  the  total  pres- 
ent commerce  moving  between  the  tributary  area  and  tidewater  Is 
estimated  to  be  3.352.745  tons.  Local  Interests  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  improvements  proposed  when  completed  would  result  In 
a  material  reduction  In  existing  freight  rates  between  the  Interior 
and  tidewater.  The  resultant  average  annual  savings  in  freight 
rates,  over  the  amortization  period,  creditable  to  the  proposed  Im- 
provement are  estimated  by  local  Interests  as  $25,287,259. 

"Indirect  benefits,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents, 
would  accrue  to  the  general  public  in  large  measure  from  the  pro- 
vision of  low-cost  water  transportation  and  cheap  power  through- 
out a  vast  Interland  containing  large  agrlcultviral  and  industrial 
resources  only  partially  developed." 

And  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  Interpolate  that  the  cheap 
power  has  been  provided  for  a  large  part  of  the  area  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  and  that  such 
power  can  only  be  absorbed  by  accelerated  industrial  development 
which  in  turn  Is  predicated  on  reasonable  transportation  costs. 
Quoting  again  from  the  Army  engineers'  report: 

"The  interests  that  would  be  directly  benefited  by  improvement 
In  accordance  with  the  coordinated  plan  presented  herein  for  navi- 
gation. Irrigation,  and  power  development. 

"The  electrometallurglcal  and  electrochemical  Industries  that  will 
locate  In  the  lower  Columbia  River  area  will  require  large  quanti- 
ties of  raw  materials  such  as  iron  ore,  limestone,  silica,  clays,  mag- 
ncsltes.  and  phosphates.  These  raw  materials,  as  well  as  other 
valuable  minerals,  are  to  be  had  In  the  area  tributary  to  the  Snake 
River  points.  Although  the  deposits  la  this  area  are  as  yet  not 
fully  explored:  and  developed,  it  Is  believed  that  they  would  be  mined 
and  used  extensively  If  they  could  be  shipped  out  by  river  trans- 


the 


portatlon.  The  average  volume 
Snake  River,  over  a  long  peric< 
tons  per  year." 

There    is    none    who    will 
sincere   recommendations   of 
their  findings  as  to  the 
provement  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  theory  of  the  advocates  of 
Northwest  as  a  necessary  unit 
the  region.     This  report  is  pejnii 
Committee  of  the  House   of 
tlon  pending  In  Congre^  provl 

It  Is  urged  upon  the  Nationa 
a  resolution  be  adopted  iirging 
v(nsdom  and  necessity  for   imp^' 
Pacific   Northwest,    and   for 
following : 

"Whereas  existing  industries 
Northwest  cannot  operate  with 
facility  of  water  transportation 

"Whereas  there  are  many 
area   which  now   lie  dormant 
would  be  provided  through 

"Whereas  the  enormous 
saw  timber  located  in  the 
when  the  Government  provide  i 

"Whereas  the  Federal 
In  irrigation  and  reclamation 
other  huge  sum  in  the  power 
Coulee,    and    as   yet   has   failed 
orderly  development  and 
Its  tributaries;    and 

"Whereas  a  physicad  siii-vey 
made  by  the  Army  engineers 
ticablllty  of  improving  the 
gat  ion   which   has   been 
of  War;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  is  now 
construction  of  the  project: 

Resolved,  That  the  National 
upon  the  Members  of  Congress 
Army   engineers   and   the 
Federal  Government  to 
dams    and    channel    Improv 
Rivers  to  provide  low-cost 
of  developing  the  vast  resource! 
ing  to  the  Nation's  wealth." 


of  this  prospective  trafflc  for  the 
of  time,  Is  estimated  at  l.OOO.COO 
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the    exhaustive    study    or 

Army   engineers.     The   report   of 

feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  im- 

Snake  Rivers  for  navigation  proves 

'  yater  transportation  for  the  Pacific 

of   the   economic   development   of 

ing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 

Representatives,   and   there   ts  leglsla- 

ing  authorization  of  the  project. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  that 

upon  the  Pedersd  Government  the 

oving   the   water   resources   of  the 

thjs   purpose   I   submit   herewith   the 

!  ocated  in  the  interior  of  the  Pacific 
profit  nor  expand  until  given  the 
and 
varied  natural   resources  of  the 
awaiting   marketing   facilities   that 
cost  transp>ortatlon;    and 
amoilnt  of  publicly  owned  merchantable 
inverior  Northwest  can   be  harvested 
equitable   transportation;    and 
already  has  large  Investments 
jjrojects  in  the  Northwest,  and  an- 
projects  of  Bonneville   and  Grand 
to   adopt   a   unified   plan   for   the 
utilliatlon  of  the  Columbia  River  and 

I  ,nd  an  economic  survey  have  been 

showing  the  feasibility  and  prac- 

Cohimbia  and  Snake  Rivers  for  navi- 

submlited    to    Congress   by   the   Secretary 
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[From  the  Indiana  Farmers'  Guide  of  March  11,  1939] 

"JOE  HISS  DAT"  IN  D.^NVnXE — A 


1  "ERSONAL  TKIBUTE  TO  THE  NEIGHBOBLT 
ATlTnjUE  OF  IN  BIANA  COMMUNmES 
(By  Geori  ;e  Weymouth) 

Joe  Hess,  of  Danville,  Hendricks  County.  Ind. 

Perhaps  that  doesn't  mean  a  idt  to  you,  not  knowing  much  about 
Danville  and  the  typical  kind  of  Hoosler  town  It  is;  not  knowing 
about  Joe  Hess  and  his  adve  atures  in  storekeeplng;  not  aware 
either  of  the  funeral  at  the  »<  ethodist  Church  last  month  or  the 
kindly  Hendricks  County  citis  ens  who  followed  Joe  Hess  to  hla 
resting  place  in  South  Cemetery. 

I  was  over  at  Danville  aboul  a  year  ago,  writing  a  little  history 
of  Hendricks  County,  which  so^e  of  our  good  readers  of  the  Guide 
may  happen  to  remember.  They  told  me  about  Joe  Hess,  then, 
both  the  farmers  and  the  town  people. 

"Why,  that  is  a  good  story,"  I  said.  "A  remarkably  good  story," 
and  I  have  kept  It  in  mind  ever  since. 

So  I  was  shocked  when  I  rea  d  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  that  Joe 
Hess  had  passed  away,  and  felt  n  little  sad  about  it.  as  you  do  when 
you  hear  that  a  good  man  has  [had  to  go,  and  a  little  glad  also  be- 
cause Joe  Hess  left  soinettung  laehind  him  so  much  more  significant 
than  money. 
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Danville,  as  you  may  know.  Is  a  little  county-seat  town  20  miles 
or  so  west  of  Indianapolis  on  United  States  Highway  No.  36.  The 
population,  as  I  happen  to  recall  because  the  newspaper  editor 
there  made  a  little  Joke  about  It  when  he  told  me,  was  "1.930  in 
1930."  J\ist  one  of  those  little  towns  that  has  been  holding  Its 
own  around  the  2,000  mark  for  a  long  time.  Maybe  it  will  show 
up  With  1.940  people  when  the  census  taker  finishes  his  count  lor 

1940. 

You  know  how  friendly  and  cooperative  these  little  towns  are 
for  which  Indiana  Is  so  jxistly  famous.  For  Instance,  the  editor  I 
was  Interviewing  went  next  door  to  get  me  a  copy  of  a  special 
edition  of  his  rival's  paper  with  some  good  hlstorial  material  in  it. 

"You  seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  your  competitor,"  I  said, 
a  little  surprised,  because  one  paper  was  loyally  Democratic  and 
the  other  stanchly  Republican,  and  I  have  seen  times  and  places 
when  they  might  have  hated  one  another  like  "plzen." 

"Oh,  we  are  good  neighbors.  Why  shouldn't  we  be?"  asked  the 
editor.  "We  swap  conveniences  back  and  foi'th,  type  set-ups  and 
«o  forth.  If  his  press  Ix^aks  down  I  print  his  paper  till  he  gets 
It  fixed.  That's  the  kind  of  town  Danville  is."  Then  he  told  me 
about  Joe  Hess  and  his  big  d&y. 

I  am  featuring  the  incident  here  because  I  have  been  asked  to 
write  an  article  about  community  cooperation  and  my  first 
thought  is  that  "here  is  the  perfect  example  of  what  beliig  a  good 
neighbor  means."  The  passing  of  Joe  Hess  is  fresh  in  my  mind 
and  if  you'U  forgive  me  for  rambling  around  I'U  teU  you  about 
him. 

Joe  Hess  was  a  German  Immigrant  who  came  from  the  old  home 
along  the  Rhine  with  his  parents  57  years  ago.  when  he  was  10 
years  old.  The  family  settled  at  Llgonler.  and  Joe  Hess  came  to 
DanviUe  32  years  ago  to  clerk  In  Joe  Schwarts's  clothing  store, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  married  the  boas'  daughter.  Like  a 
regular  rcmianoe,   isn't  it? 

Also  in  the  course  of  time  the  business  belonged  to  the  Hesses 
and  became  Danville's  largest  dry-goods  store.  Everybody  liked  to 
trade  there.  Joe  was  friendly  and  accommodating — too  much  so 
for  his  own  good,  perhaps.  Because  after  the  depression  came 
along  and  Just  kept  staying  and  growing  worse  before  it  started  to 
grow  better.  Joe  found  that  he  had  more  on  the  books  than  he  had 
on  the  shelves.  He  couldnt  press  these  good  neighbors  for  pay- 
ment, when  their  com  and  wheat  were  down  to  nearly  nothing  and 
their  livestock  hardly  worth  feeding,  even  on  feed  that  was  hardly 
worth  selling.  When  folks  said,  "charge  it,"  the  Hesses  Just 
charged  it  and  smUed  and  continued  on  their  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent way. 

You  can  see  what  was  due  to  happen  when  the  wholesalers  began 
to  get  restless  and  the  credit  men  shook  their  heads  and  frowned 
as  Joe's  orders  came  in.  The  worst  of  the  hard  times  was  about 
over,  but  it  seemed  a  little  late  for  Joe  Hess,  who  was  up  in  his 
sixties.  He  still  was  cheerful  and  able  to  enjoy  the  cigar  he  liked 
to  stuff  In  his  pipe  and  smoke,  but  It  might  natiirally  be  hard  for 
him  to  stage  a  come-back. 

Danville  heard  about  it,  of  course.  They  liked  Joe  Hess  and 
knew  that  he  had  always  carried  his  share  <rf  the  load,  and  the 
word  went  aroimd  that  something  had  to  t>e  done. 

"Let's  have  a  Joe  Hess  bargain  day,"  they  said  and  such  a  sale 
you  probably  never  saw,  nor  such  wonderful  bargains.  Hendricks 
County  fanners  and  Danville  neighbors  came  flocking  in  and  took 
charge  of  the  Hess  store.  They  made  Joe  go  back  and  sit  down 
when  the  sale  started,  and  the  place  was  fuU  of  volunteer  clerks 
and  eager  cash  customers. 

"Here's  a  pair  of  cotton  socks,  good  old  Joe  Hess  work  socks. 
How  much  am  I  offered?  Only  $15.  Well,  take  'em  along.  And 
this  fine  white  handkerchief,  it  was  originally  marked  a  dime, 
but  how  much  will  you  give?  Ten  dollars?  Sold,  and  now  who 
wants  another  one  at  the  same  price?" 

When  that  sale  was  over  the  Hess  store  was  Just  as  solvent 
as  any  retaU  establishment  you  would  like  to  own.  And  old  Joe 
(Mrs.  Hess  had  gone  on  ahead  of  him  several  years  earlier)  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  store  and  smile  on  customers  up  until  his 
last  brief  Illness  which  terminated  fatally  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Now,  Isnt  ttiat  Just  like  DanvUIe  and  Hendricks  County  and 
like  the  rest  of  Indiana,  where  the  businessmen  and  the  laboring 
men  and  the  farming  men  all  work  together  in  building  up  the 
finest  community  spirit  ever  seen  in  any  nation  in  the  world, 
or  at  any  period  of  human  history? 

I  think  it  ts.  and  I  am  glad  to  give  you  this  sketchy  account  of 
Joe  Hess  Day  In  DanvUle  in  this  partlctilar  issue  of  the  Guide,  a 
progress  niimber  devoted  to  Farm  Equipment  Week.  Enterprising 
dealers  all  over  the  State  are  holding  open  house  for  their  neigh- 
bors, with  thift  cooperation  of  local  newspapers,  distributors,  sales- 
men, and  the  sponsorship  of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide  Itself. 
Farm  Equipment  Week,  March  11-18,  Is  Jvist  another  example  of 
that  helpful  conunvinlty  spirit  so  typical  of  hundreds  of  Hoosler 
communities. 

Joe  Hess  Day  in  Danville  just  happens  to  be  one  spectacular 
Incident  of  the  neighborly  attitude  of  Indiana  p>eople.  It  is  shown 
every^vhere  in  a  multitude  of  ways — by  the  churches,  lodges,  busi- 
ness clubs,  women's  clubs,  farmers  as  individuals  and  as  groups. 
If  Jones  is  sick  or  has  fractured  a  leg,  the  neighbors  come  in  to 
harvest  his  wheat  or  husk  his  corn.  If  somebody  has  a  baby,  or 
dies,  or  gets  sick,  or  loses  his  money,  or  is  burned  out — ^here  comes 
help  from  all  directions  at  once. 

Hard  luck  doesn  t  have  a  chance  to  break  the  morale  or  make 
anything  more  than  the  merest  dent  In  the  close-knit  soUdarity 


of  these  communities.  It  may  smite  the  individual  now  and  then. 
but  Just  watch  the  group  gang  up  to  protect  itself  against  any 
outside  enemy.  We  are  hospitable,  of  course,  and  gracious  to  the 
stranger  within  our  gates,  but  he  may  find  it  uncomfortable  to 
plot  against  a  member  of  the  clan  or  to  menace  the  public  welfare. 
If  he  wants  to  stay  with  us  and  be  one  of  us,  we  take  him  to  our 
hearts. 

For  3rear8  it  has  been  »"»««« ng  to  everybody  to  see  how  nearly  all 
the  nonlndustrlal  communities  of  Indiana  withstood  the  worst  on- 
slaughts of  the  not-so-recent  depression.  Business  just  went  along 
as  usual  on  Main  Street  and  agriculture  continued  to  grow  crops — 

a  bit  pinched  perhaps,  but  never  panicky  or  downright  dlscouj:'aiKed. 
Even  when  some  of  our  banks  caught  the  Wall  Street  fever  a  few 
years  sigo  and  folded  up,  the  farmers  and  storekeepers  went  ahead 
on  their  own  like  stout  soldiers.  I  have  always  thought  our  agri- 
cultural centers  fared  so  well  through  the  bard  times  mainly  be- 
cause we  decided  to  gang  up  on  Old  Man  Depression  as  an  un- 
welcome alien  and  didnt  give  him  a  chance  to  lick  \is. 

We  began  this  shoulder-to-shoulder  movement  a  century  aco 
when  the  pioneers  took  the  raw.  rich  lands  from  the  TrKllans  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  us.  We  have  met  the  ustial  obstacles — 
hard  times,  wars,  droughts,  floods,  epidemics — but  always  we  go 
forward  and  make  gains,  even  whUe  we  grumble.  I  can  see  the 
results  at  this  steady  progress  in  my  community  and  you  can 
see  it  in  yours,  looking  back  over  the  years. 

New  homes  are  being  buUt.  The  schoolhouaes  and  the  court- 
houses and  other  private  and  public  structures  are  bigger  and 
better.  M^xhants  have  added  to  their  stocks  many  lines  of  su- 
perior goods  and  are  constantly  giving  better  service.  There  Is  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  in  the  farm  home,  thriftier  livestock  In 
pasture  and  feed  lot,  more  abundant  crops  grown  with  less  labor 
in  fields  tilled  with  magically  improved  tools. 

We  call  this  progress,  and  it  Is  reflected  materially  all  around 
us.  And  right  along  with  it  go  the  cultural  and  spiritual  c[uaU- 
ties,  still  imperfect  but  evolving  always  into  a  better  way  of  llf*. 
We  send  more  of  our  children  to  high  school  and  college.  We  have 
learned  new  lessons  in  cooperation,  both  in  business  and  social 
affairs.  We  may  ccnnplaln  and  not  without  reason,  about  politics 
and  our  p>ollticians,  but  even  here  we  find  by  making  comparisons 
with  the  past  that  distinct  gains  have  been  made. 

Every  fellow  is  out  for  himself,  of  course,  and  Is  looking  after 
his  own  profits,  but  that  is  one  of  the  ways  we  make  progress. 
When  you  work  hard,  manage  well,  and  keep  your  own  business 
thriving  you  are  definitely  a  better  asset  to  your  community. 
When  hundreds  of  other  industrious  citizens  are  selfishly  promot- 
ing each  hie  own  welfare  in  the  same  manner,  you  can  add  the 
combined  results  and  find  that  vast  reserves  have  been  stared  for 
the  ccoiunon  good,  and  we  call  this  civilization. 


The  Relief  Problem  From  the  Inside  Looking:  Oat 

! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  25,  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12.  1938.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  relief  bill,  designed  to  give 
unemployed  men  and  women  a  chance  to  make  up  time  lost 
by  reason  of  illness. 

The  amendment  to  section  10.  page  10,  line  10,  of  that 
measure  read  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  any  person  employed  on  a  project  under 
this  ^propriation  who  Ls  unavoidably  absent  from  work  because 
of  lUness.  as  certified  by  a  licensed  physician,  shall  be  given  the 
right  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  such  illness,  through 
an  assignment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  then  in  effect; 
provided  that  such  persons  shall  be  required  to  make  up  lost  time 
within  a  reasonable  period,  and  that  the  amount  of  leave  because 
of  sickness  shaU  not  be  more  than  60  days  in  any  one  calendar 
year:  And  provided  further.  That  no  persons  shall  forfeit  eligi- 
bility to  relief  by  reafon  of  such  illness. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  that  date  contained  the  fol- 
lowing contentions  in  support  of  the  amendment: 

Tliis  amendment  corrects  a  terrible  injustice.  It  affects  thoa- 
sands  of  unfortunate  people  la.  every  state  and  district.  It  does 
not  deal  with  new  fields  of  activity — the  objection  offered  to  many 
proposals  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  confined  to  the  qiiestlon  of 
fairness  In  relief  oF>eratlons. 

When  a  man  or  woman  becomes  sick  under  present  relief  regu- 
lations, the  pay  stops  the  minute  he  cannot  report  for  work.  It 
a  person  is  out  of  a  ]ob  and  cannot  find  one,  that  is  bad  enoxigh; 
but  if,  on  top  of  that,  he  or  she  is  stricken  ill,  certainly  that  Is  a 
whole  lot  worse.  The  person  who  must  depend  upon  relief  for  an 
income  needs  assistance  twice  as  much  when  sickness  adds  to  hla 
troubles  and  burdens.     Uis  family  has  to  eat  just  the  same,  axul 
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he  must  have  medical  treatment:  and  yet.  under  present  regula- 
tions  the  only  wages  he  receives  are  shut  off. 

Under  this  amendment,  a  person  on  the  relief  rolls  who  Is  striciten 
by  real  Illness  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  that  lost 
time  and  restore  that  lost  Income.  He  or  she  would  be  given  an 
assignment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  work  in  addition 
to  the  regular  m.onthly  schedule  then  in  effect,  and  would  receive 
paj'  accordingly.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  process  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  the  same  number  of  hours  of  both  work  and 
pay  that  he  would  receive  If  the  Ulness  had  not  occurred.  Is  not 
that  plain  Justice? 

At  the  present  time  eligibility  Is  also  lost  under  these  circum- 
Etances  and  recertiflcation  becomes  necessary.  Also,  under  the 
amendment,  such  forfeit  will  be  eliminated. 

By  voting  for  this  amendment  you  are  saying  to  the  Jobless  man 
or  woman  that  they  will  not  be  penalized  by  a  condition  of  Illness 
they  cannot  help:  that  you  are  not  going  to  refuse  them  the  op- 
portunity to  restore  their  regular  pay  and  the  necessities  which  it 
effords.  at  a  time  when  tough  luck  has  hit  them  an  extra  blow. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  Is  safeguarded  against  any  possi- 
bility of  playing  sick  or  attempted  chiseling.  A  doctor's  certifi- 
cate must  be  furnished.  If  the  person  fails  to  make  up  the  lost 
time  by  extra  work,  he  fails  to  restore  the  lost  pay.  The  cheater 
cannot  cheat,  and  it  saves  those  who  are  willing  to  perform  this 
work  from  being  cheated.  In  the  name  of  fairness  and  humane 
treatment  I  believe  this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

5t  me  emphasize  that  this  amendment  was  introduced  on 
May  12,  1938,  and  the  Relief  Act  was  finally  passed  on  June 

21,  1938.  On  July  11,  1938,  just  20  days  later,  order  No.  65 
was  issued  over  the  signature  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Part  3, 
section  6  <B).  is  the  first  instance  on  record  recognizing  the 
very  principles  outlined  in  my  contentions  on  the  floor  just  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  this  issuance.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  simUarity  even  extends  to  the  language  of  this  order 
and  those  issued  by  various  State  headquarters,  such  as  form 
E-182,  dated  December  12,  1938,  by  the  Ohio  W.  P.  A.  office, 
entitled  "Authorization  of  Make-up  Time  for  Project  Workers 
Absent  Because  of  Personal  Illness." 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  for  the  amendment  which  has 
resulted  in  this  action  really  belongs  to  a  man  who  seems  to 
have  given  as  much  thoughtful  and  discerning  consideration 
to  relief  problems  as  any  one  I  know.  He  was  then,  and  he 
still  is,  on  relief.  The  problem  he  presented  struck  me  as 
being  worthy  of  attention  and  remedy.  As  a  result  I  under- 
took this  action.  Since  he  speaks  directly  from  experience 
and  with  a  degree  of  logic,  worthy  of  careful  thought,  I  be- 
lieve his  contentions  as  outlined  in  the  following  letter  will 
prove  useful  to  Members  of  this  House.  This  communication 
contains  references  to  the  authorization  of  make-up  time  for 
project  workers  absent  because  of  personal  illness,  showing 
the  value  of  that  principle  and  why  it  should  be  maintained, 
even  though  the  House  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Relief  Act,  but  since  the  move  in  this  direction 
has  been  successful  I  would  more  particularly  like  to  direct 
your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  other  problems  included  in 
the  discussion: 

Representative  Dttolet  A.  Whot. 

Dear  Sir:  Because  of  the  fact  the  nature  of  my  work  allows  me 
to  center  my  thoughts  on  such  actions  as  the  Congress  may  take 
which  would  primarily  benefit  us  "reliefers"  most,  while  you  have 
many  other  items  to  consider  that  are  of  equal  import  to  others 
of  your  constituents,  besides  being  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the 
State  and  Nation  at  large,  it  is  Jxist  remotely  possible  the  informa- 
tion about  to  be  given  you  herein  is  new  and  that  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous In  believing  It  may  interest  and  aid  in  such  action  as 
you  deem  necessary  in  furthering  a  cause  in  which  we  are  mutually 
Interested.    I  refer  to  your  amendment. 

It  Is  quite  hard  for  one  of  my  limited  education  to  properly  ex- 
press himself  in  an  understandable  manner,  but  I'll  endeavor  to 
accurately  picture  the  case  as  it  now  stands  as  briefly  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  unnecessarily  usurp  your  time. 

I  got  wind  that  administrative  orders  had  been  issued  at  Colum- 
bus by  Watson  and  that  they  had  also  been  transmitted  by  Schmuhl 
to  the  jobs.  It  is  a  fact — orders  at  last  have  come  to  the  Jobs.  But 
I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  that,  for  there  are  still  ways  of 
defeating  the  intent,  so  I  wrote  to  Schmuhl's  office,  requesting  the 
posting  of  bulletins  on  each  project.  He  sent  me  one  only  of  the 
bulletins.    Next  I  wrote  Watson.    Just  a  short  reply;  no  other  action. 

I  wrote  Hopkins  in  a  rather  positive  vein,  certainly  not  l)ellttllng 
our  strength,  because  It  seems  to  me  It  has- not  been  their  Intention 
to  willingly  grant  this  claim,  and  they  have  only  done  so  when  It 
appeared  they  most  certainly  would  suffer  more  lost  prestige  by 
having  this  brought  to  the  country  at  large  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

They  had  no  Intention  of  granting  this  tUl  It  at  last  dawned  on 
them  w«  are  going  to  win  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and  that 


It  would  endanger  their  status  to  be  still  on  record  as  denying  this 
humane  measure,  also  In  order  1  o  take  away  that  credit  which  is 
rightfully  yours.  I  am  going  to  ci  ;e  a  few  facts: 

This  injustice  was  brought  to  your  colleagues*  attention  by  you 
during  consideration  of  the  last  i  elief  act.  which  was  finally  passed 
June  21,  1938. 

On  July  11,  1938,  20  days  later,  over  the  signature  of  Harry  L. 
Hopkins.  Administrator,  order  N(  .  65  was  put  out. 

Part  3.  section  6  (B)  of  that  oi  der  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
whwe  the  "powers  that  be"  were  willing  to  concede  anything  along 
that  line.  Even  then  I  do  not  1  elleve  they  intended  any  good  to 
come  of  it  or  else  they  would  lave  speciflcally  instructed  State 
administrators. 

As  told  in  my  letter  to  Hopkirs,  National  Administrative  Orders 
No.  54  and  No.  56  granted  no  actual  concession  because  of  the  fact 
5  days  consecutively  lost  becaus  e  of  illness  called  for  mandatory 
discharge.  Likewise,  the  bulle  in  on  page  52,  State  Finance 
Manual,  was  a  farce. 

A  State  Administrative  Order  ^  o.  727  was  finally  issued  by  Wat?on 
on  November  29,  1938.  And  on  December  12.  1933.  Watson  Issued 
order  No.  E.182.  Am  going  to  enclose  this  form,  gotten  from 
Schmuhl.  It  shows  form  E.445  as  superseding  form  FA-45.  Tills 
letter  form  Is  the  old  one  they  used  in  allowing  make-up  time  of 
less  than  5  days  and  then  only   vhen  they  wanted  to. 

The  administrative  orders  havj  finally  been  relayed  all  the  way 
down  tUl  it  now  appears  one  p  aint  has  t>een  entirely  won.  But 
appearances  are  often  deceivlnf  .  W.  P.  A.  officials  could  easily 
rescind  their  orders  or.  If  the  m<  n  are  not  going  to  be  informed  of 
their  new  rights,  most  of  them  wil  know  nothing  about  those  rights 
unless  all  W.  P.  A.  officials  hav  ng  any  chance  to  abridge  to  any 
extent  are  absolutely  honest  an<  unselfish  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  order.  The  two  dates.  No-  ember  29,  1S38,  when  order  No.  72 
was  issued,  and  December  12,  IS  38,  when  Watson  issued  order  No. 
E-182,  shows  quite  a  lapse  of  time  before  part  3,  section  6  (B)  of 
Hopkins'  order  No.  65  became  eff  jctive  in  Ohio.  And  I  wonder  how 
many  States  still  have  been  negl  jcted. 

The  Washington  W.  P.  A.  office  seemed  to  disclaim  any  knowledge 
of  the  "5-day  rule."  So  they  for  varded  my  letter  to  the  Ohio  head- 
quarters and  I  am  just  in  receij  t  of  a  letter  from  Watson  Inform- 
ing me  the  "5-day  rule"  is  in  elect  in  Ohio,  but  adding  it  is  only 
in  order  to  "exercise  some  degre(  of  control  over  our  projects,"  and 
thaf  a  person  who  has  been  laid  off  because  of  5  consecutive  work- 
days' absence  is  placed  on  the  ]  oils  again  when  able  to  work  and 
that  the  time  lost  because  of  that  personal  Ulness  Is  carried  as 
allowable  time  until  it  is  entirely  made  up. 

So  you  most  certainly  have  c  one  a  most  wonderful  thing — and 
many  are  the  workers  who  know  t  was  from  your  efforts  this  conces- 
sion has  been  gained. 

There  are  none  of  us  who  ca  a  find  fault  with  the  workings  of 
that  rule,  providing  this  policy  is  understood  and  the  proper  se- 
quence of  forms  filled  out  by  th  )se  directly  in  charge  of  that  work. 
When  that  is  so,  a  worker  is  :  ully  protected,  in  that  his  actual 
personal  sickness  will  not  cause  blm  nor  his  famUy  added  hardship 
from  lost  time.  And  that  certi  ilnly  Is  all  we  can  ask  along  that 
line.  So  again  I  thank  you  f  (  r  myself  and  aU  other  Interested 
W.  P.  A.  workers. 
So  much  for  that. 

The  money  earned  on  W.  P.  A.  is  supposed  to  be  to  take  care 
of  the  nejds.  If,  as  In  our  regie  n,  $48.40  is  what  is  a  just  monthly 
wage  for  single  people,  then  ho  v  can  Hopkins  or  Roosevelt  believe 
that  a  person  supporting  wife  and  numerous  children  can  ade- 
quately provide  for  them  at  thi  it  scale  of  wages. 

I  have  no  kick  on  the  hourl  j  rate;  only  the  monthly  rate.  If 
people  with  large  families  are  forced  to  reduce  expenditures  to 
their  earning  capacity  of  $48.40  it  will  be  the  children  who  suffer 
first.  When  the  children  are  nade  to  6\iffer,  it  means  only  one 
thing :  A  lowering  of  the  men  :al  and  physical  standards  of  our 
future  men  and  women — of  oiir  future  businessmen,  lawmakers, 
soldiers,  nurses,  etc.  And  wt  at  could  be  more  harmful  than 
chancing  the  very  future  of  our  country  on  a  standard  of  living 
which,  for  large  families.  Is  llt1  le  leas  than  starvation  wages. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  Intent  of  tie  Republican  Party  to  place  relief 
back  where  it  belongs  when  th  sy  become  strong  enough — back  to 
the  local  States,  counties,  and  ownships,  with  the  help  of  Federal 
aid. 

When  that  time  arrives,  I  jam  certain  these  moneys  will  be 
budgeted  according  to  need,  wt  Ich  can  only  be  figured  by  the  size 
of  the  family. 

It  Is  not  that  we  wish  soidething  for  nothing — only  that  an 
equalization  be  made  in  the  l  orm  of  extra  duty  because  of  the 
As  it  is,  the  lie  of  the  Nation  (these  people  who 
this  set-up  because  of  their  own 
good  citizenship,  their  assuming  the  proper  functions  of  true 
patriotism  and,  with  each  adde  1  child,  they,  and  each  one  of  their 
children,  are  penalized  only  th<    more. 


"W. 


extent  of  need 

rear  children)    are  penalized  It 


th  5 


We  thoughtful  people  on 
hard  we  work  for  our  wages 
relief  It  should  be  a  more  just 
to  need. 

This  need,  which  can  only  be 
their  immediate  conditions,  Is 
having  supervision  on  the 
ships. 

Because  Federal  funds  woul< 
Congress  Itself  would  set  the  re  jtU; 


P.  A.  know  that  no  matter  how 

is  "made  work,"  and  because  it  is 

c$strlbution  of  these  funds  according 


based  on  the  size  of  the  family  and 

best  known  by  such  local  agencies 

grounds — the  State,  county,  and  town- 

be  allotted  for  that  purpose,  the 
"atory  rules. 
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One  of  the  most  evident  injustices  at  this  time  is  curtailing  the   . 
Income  of  heads  of  large  famlUea — granting  them  less  money  than 
smaller  families  or  even  single  people. 

I  believe  the  hotu-s  of  work,  the  monthly  Income,  should  be  based 
on  the  size  of  the  famUy — the  need. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

This  would  not  be  either  more  or  less  than  a  budgetary  allowance, 
an  allowtmce  for  which  a  person  would  have  to  work  his  full  aUotted 
hours  to  gain  the  ftUl  benefits  the  size  of  his  (or  her)  fanUly 
entitled  them. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Should  this  be  worked  out.  I  believe  adequate  relief  could  be 
given  every  case  at  a  substantial  saving  to  the  Government. 

First  By  returning  it  locally  a  huge  savings  could  be  had,  be- 
cause many  high-salaried  supervisory  employees  could  be  dropped 
when  central  offices  were  either  discontinued  or  personnel  shaiply 
reduced. 

Second.  By  retiuTiing  the  supervision  to  local  agencies,  chlselers 
could  more  easily  be  caught.  Certainly  there  are  known  chlselers 
in  every  locality,  for  surely  It  Is  chiseling  to  accept  this  form  of 
charity  and  to  then  sp>end  any  portion  of  that  money  on  other  than 
family  necessities.  Surely  this  relief  money  was  not  Intended  as 
pleastire  money  for  some  recipients  simply  because  their  need  is  leas 
than  others. 

Third.  While  It  may  seem  the  cost  of  a  workable  plan  of  this 
nature  might  be  more  than  under  present  clrctimstances  because  at 
the  fact  possibly  half  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  would  be  getting  some 
addition  to  their  monthly  earnings.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
each  individual  case  wotild  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  family, 
and,  with  the  present  monthly  wage  as  a  base,  for  a  certain  size 
family  the  cost  of  more  hoiirs  of  work  to  those  in  that  group  woTild 
be  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  In  hours  of  those  not  In  such 
dire  need,  or  by  elimination  of  chlaelen. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  have  Just  turned  from  a  radio,  where  a  news  broadcast  quoted 
Harrington  as  saying  that  In  the  reduction  to  come  over  W.  P.  A. 
(If  Congress  does  not  approprlat*  the  thrice  demanded  $150,000,000) 
he  has  told  the  committee  that  rather  than  Investigate  individual 
cases  m  order  to  lay  those  off  first  who  are  in  the  least  need  of 
relief  he  will  shut  down  an  entire  project. 

In  other  words  the  needy  and  chlselers  are  to  be  treated  alike. 

There  could  easUy  be  a  reduction  in  both  W.  P.  A.  expense  and 
I>er8onnel  by  examining  the  needs  of  relief  clients,  but  If  they  do 
that  it  would  not  create  the  fear  of  wholesale  reductions  In  a  given 
area,  it  would  not  cause  those  in  need  to  jom  forces  with  those 
they  knew  were  not  in  such  need  and  pressure  groups  would  not 
then  have  the  power  to  coerce  the  Congress  to  submit  to  the  whims 
of  one  man. 

I  think  not  when  the  realization  of  facts  become  widely  known, 
especially  so,  when  no  added  money  Is  needed  for  a  just  distribu- 
tion— when  the  motto  "Adequate  relief  for  all;  graft  for  none"  is 
rigidly  enforced. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Times  have  changed  since  last  June,  and  I  think  the  Congress  is 

now  anxious  to  write  into  a  relief  bill  such  regulatory  Items  as  seem 
to  them  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  country  In  general. 
Thanks  for  your  la£t  letter  and  for  your  aid. 
Very  respectfuUy  yours. 

P.  D.  Stark. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Is  Purely  a 
Gambling  Machine  Operated  and  Controlled  by 
Speculators  and  Manipulators 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satvrday,  March  25.  1939 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  want  to  quote  some  excerpts  from  a 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  O'Neal,  president,  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  referring  especially  to  the  operations  ol 
the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges.  In 
doing  so  I  am  not  proposing  to  go  along  with  the  idea  of 
subsidizing  cotton  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  any  part  of  our  surplus  cotton  to  f(H«ign 
countries  at  a  time  when  we  have  millions  of  people  who 
have  very  little  bedding  and  not  enough  clothing  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  their  families. 

I  hope  to  go  into  this  surplus-cotton  problem  a  little  later 
on,  offering  a  program  which  I  believe  will  help  solve  this 
serious  problem;  but  it  will  be  a  program  whereby  we  shall 


be  able  to  consume  the  cotton  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  put  our  cotton  mills  to  woilc  and  bring  about  the  em- 
plosnng  of  a  considerable  niunber  of  the  unemployed,  all  of 
which  will  tend  to  increase  purchasing  power  and  home  con- 
sumption in  the  way  of  new  uses  and  the  supplying  of  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  O'Neal  states: 

The  fight  of  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Excbangea 
and  other  cotton-trade  interests,  some  of  which  claim  at  least  in 
part  to  represent  fanners,  to  protect  spectilators  by  kUllng  off  the 
cotton  export  subsidy  plan  that  would  help  the  farmers  and  put 
over  some  plan  to  lower  domestic  cotton  prices,  is  a  public  scandal. 

The  fight  has  as  its  chief  purpose  the  protection  of  speculators. 
Including  foreign  speculators,  and  American  owners  of  gins,  com- 
pressors, and  warehouses  in  Brazil  who  finance  the  production  of 
Brazilian  cotton  and  who  are  interested  in  holding  up  the  world 
price  of  Brazilian  cotton,  which  is  being  harvested  at  this  time,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sale  of  American  cotton  to  foreign  mills. 

Some  days  ago  I  stated  that  the  New  York  Exchange  was 
nothing  but  a  gambling  machine,  operating  in  the  interest  of 
speculators,  gamblers,  and  manipulators.  For  Instance,  when 
the  news  item  went  out  to  the  country  the  other  day  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace,  had  a  conference  with 
the  President  about  the  subsidizing  of  cotton  to  foreign 
countries,  on  the  strength  of  this  nimor  speculators  proceeded 

to  sell  March  contracts,  putting  the  price  of  cotton  down  to 
the  extent  of  $2.85  per  bale. 

A  statement  was  issued  in  the  press  by  those  operating  the 
exchange  that  the  reason  for  this  wholesale  selling  of  March 

cotton  was  because  of  a  very  prominent  partner  of  a  large 
simt  concern  had  temporarily  left  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
in  New  York,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  protect  the  busring 
side  se  as  to  prevent  just  what  happened. 

If  this  statement  is  true  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  true, 
Jiist  think  what  you  have  operating  in  this  country,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  opterating  in  the  interest  of  cotton  farmers. 
Where  one  man  can  take  either  side,  the  buying  or  selling, 
and  control  the  selling  or  buying  of  cotton  on  this  exchange. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  O'Neal,  certainly,  the  Cotton  Exchange 
is  absolutely  controlled  by  speculators,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  foreign  countries. 

Sometime  ago  when  the  Smith  bill  was  being  considered 
seriously  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  perhaps  some 
2.000,000  or  more  bales  of  cotton  would  be  placed  on  the 
market. 

One  of  the  large  operators  in  the  South,  representing 
spot  cotton  people,  as  well  as  speculators  and  gamblers, 
advised  one  o*  his  clients  that  that  tiTie,  stating: 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  going  to  put  some  of  this  surplus 
cotton  on  the  market;  therefore,  I  would  advise  you  to  seU  your 
March  and  buy  October. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  even  1,000,000  bales  of  this 
cotton  should  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  the  near  months  would,  natiually,  go  down,  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  the  rumor  some  days  ago;  but.  in  that  the 
distant  months,  October,  for  instance,  being  100  points  below 
Biarch.  naturally,  they  would  be  bujring  October  while  sell- 
ing March  and,  instead  of  October  going  down,  perhaps  it 
would  hold  its  own  or  advance,  which  was  absolutely  the 
case  when  they  sold  March  the  other  day,  to  the  extent  of 
$2.85  per  bale.  j 

Mr.  O'Neal  states  further: 

In  order  to  protect  their  selfish  Interests,  the  cotton  ezchangca 
and  their  satellites  are  trying  to  destroy  a  plan  that  alms  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  price  of  cotton  to  American  growers. 

This  is  absolutely  true.  Under  all  farm  legislation  passed 
during  this  administration,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  decent 
control  of  the  production  of  cotton,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  scarcity  of  cotton,  these  various  groups  who 
do  not  produce  cotton,  including  speculators,  gamblers,  and 
manipulators,  have  been  doing  everjrthing  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  program  for  the  purpose  of  having  fanners,  in  that 
they  operate  as  individuals,  to  proceed  to  prodiice  large  and 
small  crops  over  the  years,  in  line  with  weather  conditions 
and  boll -weevil  infestation,  which  Is  the  only  control  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 
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No^.  why  do  I  make  this  statement?  It  is  for  the  reason 
that  they  understand,  as  in  the  past,  that  farmers  have  no 
control  over  their  production  and  marketing,  and  will  have 
no  place  to  go  to  borrow  on  their  cotton;  therefore,  they 
will  be  forced  to  place  same  on  the  market,  in  that  they 
have  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  their  obligations;  and,  naturally, 
during  the  cotton  season,  with  all  of  this  cotton  going  on  the 
market,  these  speculators,  gamblers,  and  manipulators  are 
able  to  make  profits  by  selling  the  market,  and,  in  that  spot 
holders  are  able  to  carry  this  cotton,  in  that  they  are  under 
these  circiunstances  largely  able  to  control  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  same,  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  making 
considerably  more  money  out  of  speculating  and  the  handling 
Of  the  cotton  than  farmers  can  possibly  make  in  producing 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  South. 

Some  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
several  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  which  gives  the  real  picture 
in  dealing  with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  which 
would  clearly  indicate  to  you  that  my  charges  are  absolutely 
correct,  all  of  which  is  absolutely  known  to  those  who  ad- 
minister the  Cotton  Futures  Act. 

In  other  words,  when  farmers  are  blessed  with  good 
weather,  and  they  are  not  troubled  with  the  boll  weevil, 
thereby  producing  a  larger  crop  than  the  average,  instead  of 
it  proving  to  be  a  blessing  it  proves  to  be  disastrous,  in  that 
very  often  the  smaller  crop  brings  in  more  cash  than  the 
larger  crop. 

The  following  is  a  letter  just  referred  to  herein. 

I  am  inserting  also  at  this  point  copy  of  my  letter  addressed 
to  the  cotton-mill  president,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  and  letter 
written  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  together  with  his  reply 
thereto: 

Mabch  3.   1939. 

Dear  Congressman  Pulmer:  Whenever  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  quotations  fail  to  reflect  the  actual  value  of  cotton,  that 
exchange  ceases  to  be  an  asset  and  becomes  a  UabUlty  to  the 
cctton-textile  Industry  and  the  cotton  farmer  alike. 

Several  days  ago  the  closing  quotations  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  which  are  based  on  34 -inch  Middling  cotton  were: 

^Ppots 9. 01 

March 8.41 

May 8.08 

July - - —  7.  79 

At  the  same  time  a  large  cotton  manufacturer  asked  several 
Important  members  of  the  exchange  to  quote  a  sizable  quantity  of 
%-lnch  Middling  cotton,  landed  at  mill,  for  each  of  these  four 
deliveries.     The  foUowlng  quotations  were  received: 


Spots 

March 

May 

July 

A 

9.31 
9.3(i 

9.51 
9.41 

9.58 
9.43 
9.73 
9.G8 

9.fU 

B  „ 

9.  M 

C 

9.54 

D    „ 

ft  si 

9.S6 

9.  S9 

Average      

9.39 

9.49 

9.62 

aw 

Everyone  knows  that  no  single  fiber  of  cotton  can  be  here  in 
July  which  is  not  here  now.  Everyone  also  knows  that  if  cotton 
Is  to  be  available  for  July  delivery,  the  cost  of  storage,  insurance, 
and  Interest  must  be  added  to  its  present  value.  Whenever  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange  are  asked  to  quote  actual  cotton,  these  facts 
are  written  clearly  into  the  quotations.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  legitimate  hedge  Is  put  in  against  the  purchase  or  sale  of  cotton 
cloth,  under  tbeir  own  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  contract,  these 
fundamental  facts  are  flouted  by  precisely  the  same  group  who 
demand  carrying  charges  when  they  are  faced  with  actual  physical 
delivery  of  cotton. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  situation  happens  to  be  quite 
simple.  Under  the  Cotton  Exchange  contract,  upon  which  pub- 
lished quotations  are  based,  the  seller  has  the  right  to  make 
delivery  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  quantity  involved  at  any 
of  8  delivery  points,  in  any  of  20  grades,  in  any  of  3  staples, 
as  follows: 

Delivery  points:  New  York,  Norfolk.  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo- 

bUe.  New  Orleans.  Galveston,   and  Houston. 

Grades:  Middling,  fair;  Strict  Good  Middling:  Good  Middling; 
Strict  Middling;  Middling;  Strict  Low  Middling;  Low  Middling; 
Good  Middling,  extra  white;  Strict  Middling,  extra  white;  Middling, 
extra  white;  Strict  Low  Middling,  extra  white;  Low  Middling,  extra 
white:  Good  Middling,  spotted;  Strict  Middling,  spotted;  Middling, 
spotted:  Good  Middling,  tinged;  Strict  Middling,  tinged;  Gocd 
Middling.  yeUow,  spotted;  Good  Middling,  gray;  and  Strict  Mid- 
dling, gray. 

Staples:  %-inc&.  i^iii-inch,  and  1-lnch. 
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This  means  that  on  a  single  contract  for  100  bales,  a  mill  may 
be  compelled  to  accept  60  different  kinds  of  cotton,  or  that,  on  a 
larger  contract,  a  mill  may  hav(  to  take  delivery  on  as  many  as 
480  bales  at  8  separate  ports  icattered  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  coasts  with  no  two  bales  alike  at  any  single  port. 
In  practice,  it  Is  utterly  impossllile  to  spin  such  a  conglomeration 
of  cotton.  Whether  put  there  f  )r  the  purpose  or  not.  this  provi- 
sion of  the  contract  effectively  eutops  any  cotton  mill  from  Insist- 
ing upon  actual  delivery  and  foices  it,  like  any  pseudo  trader,  to 
buy  in  or  sell  out  whatever  t  ansactions  it  has  made  on  the 
exchange.  Last  year  the  severa  cotton  exchanges  dealt  in  some 
42.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  So  safe,  however.  Is  the  seller  In  the 
knowledge  delivery  is  only  a  rem<  te  possibility  that  the  most  recent 
report  slwws  at  all  8  ports  onl;  36,360  bales  of  cotton  ready  for 
delivery.  This  "certificated"  sto  k,  like  the  wooden  sandwiches  of 
Raines  law  days,  is  used  over  an  1  over  again. 

After  it  leaves  the  farm  cotton  may  change  hands  many  times, 
but  the  final  purchaser  is  ever  ani  always  a  cotton  mill.  It  naturally 
follows  that  when  the  possibility!  of  this  final  purchaser  demanding 


delivery  is  effectively  destroyed  a 
tations  are  chalked  up  which  no 


seller's  market  Is  created  and  quo- 
longer  reflect  the  real  value  of  the 
ccmmodlty.  Such  distorted  quDtations  can  never  be  above  real 
value  because  under  any  such  c  Ircumstance  shippers  immediately 
would  deluge  the  market  with  a(tual  cotton. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  t  as  no  such  remedy  at  hand.    When 


delivery  is  threatened,  he  dares 


lot  call  the  bluff  by  saying,  "Ship 
me  the'  cotton."  He  has  to  step  i  p  and  settle.  The  cotton  exchange 
coUects  another  commission.  The  same  lot  of  cotton  is  used  to 
tlireaten  another  buyer,  and  quo  atlons,  so  far  below  real  value  that 
they  constitute  a  commercial  Jtke.  are  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  present  "inverted"  cottoil  market  supported  by  these  mis- 
leading quotations  is  published  »  y  the  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  land.  Buyers  naturaUy  rega  rd  It  as  authentic  and  expect  mills 
to  price  their  cloth  on  this  coi  iimercially  impossible  basis.  Such 
buyers  find  it  hard  to  believe  tt  at  July  cotton  costs  a  mill  2  cents 
a  pound  more  than  these  perfect  y  reputable  newspapers  report  It  to 
cost.  Skeptical  by  nature,  tl  ey  press,  press,  press  for  lower 
levels  or  simply  decline  to  lay  ( lown  the  forward  commitments  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  functioi  ling  of  the  textile  industry  and  to 
the  Intelligent  distribution  of  a]  cotton  surplus  which  has  become 
a  major  headache. 

The  vagaries  and  fallings  of  ihe  administration  cotton  program 
have  come  in  for  a  lot  of  unl  avorable  criticism.  Much  of  it  J8 
richly  deserved;  but  a  goodly  i  ortion  of  this  criticism  should  be 
laid  where  it  Justly  belongs,  at  the  doors  of  this  Inequitable  cotton 
contract.  Furthermore,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  prohibit 
the   publication  of   cotton   quo  atlons  which   mislead  the   public. 


injure  the  farmer,  and  damage 
Sincerely  yours. 


Mt  Dear  Mr. 

I   appreciate   your  letter  of 


House  OP  Representativss, 
\tashington,  D.  C,  March,  3,  1939. 
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Instances,  is  absolutely  In  line 
had   aU   along,   and   which  I 
that  is,  the  operations  of  the 
absolutely  one-sided  propositlo 

In  the   Smith-Lever   Act   we 
selling   and   the  buying   of 
buyer  equal  rights  with  the 
reason  that  those  dealing  on 
section. 

We  all  know  that  the 
exchange   does  not   take   into 
of  any  actual  cotton,  and.  if,  &£ 
for   the   actual   cotton,   the   sel 
now  permitted  on  the  New  Yor  : 
cotton,  or  at  such  delivery 
It  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
business  he  is  engaged  in.  to 
it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a 

However,    when    you    w^ould 
write  legislation,  having   in 
exchange,  in  the  Interest  of 
which  is  claimed  now  by 
that  this  Is  the  purpose  of  thi  • 
favorable  consideration. 

If  it  were  possible  for  your 
ton  on  the  New  York 
contract  the  type  of  cotton 
ing  the  place  of  delivery,  you 

ate  as  a  real  medium  of  buying 
hedging,    instead    of    it    being 
8|>eculative.  gambling  machine 

If  those  who  speculate  on 
whatsoever  that  from  two  to 
surplus  would  be  put  on  the 
30  dasrs.  then  you  would  see 
New   York.      That    is,    they 
they  have  been  buying  under 
the  distant  months. 


Exchar  ge 
thtt 


ths 


Jist 
would 


a  great  Industry. 


^arch  3  which,  in  a  great  many 
with  the  contention  that  I  have 
r'e  expressed   on   many   occasions, 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  an 


have   two  sections   governing   the 

cotlon.     One   of  them  would   give  the 

but  it  is  not  operative  for  the 

exchanges  will  not  operate  under  that 


buyfcg   and  selling   of  cotton   on   the 

<  onslderation  seriously   the  delivery 

stated  by  you,  a  buyer  should  call 

T   is   able,  under   the  transactions 

Elxchange,  to  offer  such  a  type  of 

it,  or  various  delivery  points,  that 

buyer,  regardless  of  what  line  of 

af;cept  such  delivery;  and,  therefore, 

per  transaction. 

attempt    to    amend    legislation    or 

mtnd   the  functioning  of  the  cotton 

juying  and  selling   actual  cotton, 

who  speculate  on  the  exchange, 

exchange,  it  is  impossible  to  get 


those 


ifiiU  to  purchase  a  contract  for  cot- 

for  delivery,   writing   Into  that 

you  desire  to  purchase  and  nam- 

\frould  then  tend  to  make  this  oper- 

;  and  selling,  as  well  as  legitimate 
IS   operated    today,    nothing    but    a 


cotton  market  had  any  assurance 

four  million  bales  of  the  present 

r^arket  commencing  within  the  next 

the  reverse  of  the  quotations  in 

sell   the   nearer    months,    which 

ixe  present  program,  and  hedge  on 
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I  note  In  your  third  paragraph  that  several  of  the  members  of 
the  exchange  have  quoted  on  a  sizable  quantity  of  %  Middling 
cotton  landed  at  the  mill  for  certain  delivery  months.  In  these 
quotations  they  have  completely  turned  the  picture  around.  In 
the  first  place,  they  do  not  deliver  spot  cotton.  In  the  second 
place,  they  gave  you  these  quotations,  because  tbey  knew  that  if 
they  had  to  go  out  on  the  market  today  and  actiiaUy  buy  spot 
cotton  for  delivery,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  ao  tmless  at  the 
quotations  contained  in  your  letter,  under  the  various  months 
listed  therein. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that,  should  I  caU  on  the  Department  of 
AgrlctUture  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  matter,  and  submit  the 
facts  to  the  Congress,  which  would  do  the  thing  stated  in  your 
last  paragraph.  I  would  be  unable  to  get  anywhere  for  the  reason 
that  it  appears  that  those  connected  with  the  Department  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  grain  and  cotton  exchanges 
are  more  interested  in  the  folks  who  are  operating  all  of  these 
exchanges  than  the  producer  of  cotton,  and  the  actiial  buyer 
and  manufacturer  of  same. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

H.  P.  Pnuc^, 
Kewiber  of  Congress. 

HoTTBB  or  REPUSCKTA-mnS, 
WaahingUm,  D.  C.  March  3, 1939. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Waixace. 

Secretory,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wallacb:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  Just  re- 
ceived from  Mr. ,  who  ts  deeply  mterested  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing in  the  South,  together  with  my  reply  to  his  letter. 

Mr. is  absolutely  right,  and  Just  why  we  permit  exchanges 

in  the  country  to  operate  as  purely  gambling  machines  with  every 
advantage  over  the  buyer,  as  far  as  buying  cotton  Is  concerned, 
taking  every  opportunity  to  either  put  cotton  up  or  down,  even  on 
a  slight  rumor,  is  beyond  me. 

It  Is  true  that  they  have  southern  delivery,  but  it  Is  a  Joke.  In 
the  first  place,  they  buy  and  sell  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  during 
any  1  year,  and  the  amount  of  acttial  cotton  for  delivery  is  a  Joke. 

Some  days  ago  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  party  who  has  considerable 
business  with  the  New  York  Exchange,  addressed  to  one  of  bis 
customers  in  my  S:ate.  He  advised  this  ctistomer  that  It  was  very 
apparent  that  Congress  was  going  to  turn  loose  some  cotton.  That 
wafi  when  they  had  a  conference  over  in  the  Senate,  talking  about 
turning  loose  from  two  to  four  mUllon  bales.  He  advised  this  cus- 
tomer to  sell  his  March  contract  cotton  and  buy  October. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  He  knew  that  spot  cotton 
turned  loose  on  the  market  would  cause  the  present  months  to  go 
down,  and  in  that  October  Is  over  100  points  before  March,  it  would 
put  his  customer  in  a  much  better  position  as  far  as  speculating 
is  concerned. 

I  am  wondering  If  you  would  care  to  comment  on  Mr.  

letter,  and  whether  or  not  you  would  suggest  any  legislation  which 
might  remedy  this  purely  speculative  gambling  outfit,  so  that  it 
might  be  made  to  operate  in  the  Interest  of  those  who  produce  and 
who  actually  buy  cotton,  as  well  as  manufacture  actual  cotton. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  P.  PtTLMER.  M.  C. 

Department  or  Agriculture, 

Washington,  March  22.  1939. 

Hon.   H.   P.  PtTLMEH. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer:  Your  letter  of  March  3  has  been  received,  in 
which   you   comment   upon   a  communication   received   from   Mr. 

relative  to  certain  features  of  the  New  York  cotton  futures 

contract. 

Mr. 


correctly  states  that  the  Inverted  position  of  the  mar- 
ket is  a  deterrent  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  business.  It  is 
detrimental  also  to  aU  branches  of  the  cotton  Industry,  a  view 
subscribed  to  by  mills,  merchants,  cooperatives,  and  exchanges 
generally.  Meetings  have  been  held  by  these  trade  groups  to 
consider  proposals  to  modify  the  futures  contract  and  Improve  it. 
Exchange  officials  are  now  giving  serious  thought  to  these  proposals 
and  it  is  expected  that  modifications  wlU  be  made  which  wlU  be 
helpful. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  current  market  situation  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  artificial  and  uneconomic  provisions  of  the  futures  con- 
tract. The  loan  program  with  the  loan  level  above  the  price  the 
world  Is  wUling  to  pay  for  American  cotton  has  resulted,  as  you 
know,  in  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  cotton.  This  is  an 
important  factor  In  the  present  market.  It  has  placed  a  premivxm 
on  cotton  future  quotations  in  near  positions.  The  advance  of 
the  futures  prices  to  equal  that  of  spot  cotton  as  the  futures 
mature  is  evidence  of  the  sustaining  effect  of  the  loan  upon  price. 
The  possibility  of  cliangea  in  the  loan  program  Is  necessarUy 
reflected  In  the  more  distant  futures. 

Mr.  contends  that  the  inverted  position  of  the  futures 

market  is  caused  by  the  advantages  of  the  seller  over  the  buyer 
because  of  the  multiple  quality  and  delivery  point  provisions  of 
the  futures  contract.  During  the  Senate  Investigation  in  1936  It 
was  brought  out  that  these  multiple  features  tend  to  depress  the 
near  futures  prices  rather  than  the  distant  montbs.  Tbis  Is 
directly  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. .    The  multi- 


ple provisions  have  been  In  effect  for  several  yeMtn.  during  which 
there  have  been  years  of  normal  markets  with  carrying  charges 
between  futures. 

You  refer  to  the  volume  of  speculation  on  the  cotton  exchanges. 
There  is  always  some  speculative  trading,  but  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  as  of  a  recent  date  reports  made  to 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  on  large  accounts  (those 
accounts  long  or  short  holding  positions  of  5.000  bales  and  over 
in  any  future)  showed  that  long  speculators  held  2.7  percent  of 
the  long  positions  and  short  speculattnv  only  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  short  positions.  Hedgers  accounted  for  15.8  percent 
of  the  long  positions  and  55.8  percent  of  the  short  positions. 
Spreading  accounted  for  3.1  percent  of  the  long  fxisitions  and  6.1 
percent  of  the  short  positions.  The  remainder  of  the  open  posi- 
tions was  held  by  smaU  accoiinu  (those  holding  less  than  6,000 
bales)  who  held  78.9  percent  of  the  long  side  and  37.6  percent  of 
the  short  side.  It  is  evident  from  these  percentages  tbat  the  vc4- 
ume  of  speculation  upon  the  cotton  exchanges  Is  exceedingly 
small,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  time. 

The  present  market  situation  Is  most  unsatisfactory  for  all  con- 
cerned, but  the  enactment  of  proposals  before  Congress  to  release 
additional  cotton  now  held  under  the  loan  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  adjusting  the  pattern  of  the  present  inverted  market. 

Mr.  letter,  as  weU  as  the  copy  of  your  refrty,  is  retiuried 

herewith  for  your  files. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Waixacx.  Secretary. 

You  will  note  that  the  Secretary  of  A^culture,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, In  his  reply,  is  simply  in  a  large  measure  quoting  the 
language  of  those  who  are  operating  the  cotton  exchange, 
who,  when  questioned  along  this  line,  make  similar  state- 
ments. In  other  words,  these  statements  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  actual  cotton  is  involved  in  these  transactions, 
which  is  absolutely  untrue,  in  that  practically  every  transac- 
tion winds  up  in  a  paper  settlement,  without  any  delivery  of 
actual  cotton  from  anybody  to  anybody. 

I  make  the  further  charge  that  some  days  ago  when  these 
speculators  and  gamblers  sold  March  to  the  extent  of  $2.85 
per  bale,  not  a  bale  of  spot  cotton  was  delivered  to  anybody 
in  connection  with  these  transactions.  As  previously  stated, 
all  of  these  sales  and  purchases  were  absolutely  paper 
transactions. 

If  it  Is,  as  stated,  a  good  thing  for  farmers  to  have  the 
type  of  operation  that  we  now  have  on  these  exchanges,  why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  permit  the  buying  and  selling 
of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  and  automobiles,  in  like  manner 
on  an  exchange? 

Oh,  no;  this  would  not  work,  because  these  well-organized 
and  well -financed  groups  do  their  own  fixing  of  prices,  which 
are  absolutely  monopolistic,  and  which  have  been  and  which 
still  are  destroying  the  cotton  farmer  on  account  of  these 
high,  fixed  prices,  in  comparison  with  the  very  low  prices 
that  farmers  receive  for  that  which  they  produce. 

If  farmers  were  able  to  organize  and  control  their  own 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  then  you  would  not 
find  this  type  of  speculating  and  gambling  on  the  farmers' 
crops,  because  fanners  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  of 
these  well-organized  groups;  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
farmers  cannot  within  themselves  do  these  things,  and  we  in 
Congress  permit  these  organized  groups  to  dictate  to  the 
Congress  just  what  type  of  legislation  they  want  or  do  not 
want,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  continue,  purely  on  a 
selfish  basis,  to  bring  about  poverty  and  misery  to  millions  of 
honest  American  citizens,  because  of  their  hopeless  and  help- 
less condition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  come,  if  we  ever  expect 
to  bring  about  real  recovery,  that  we  should  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  speculators  and  manipulators,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  middlemen,  operating  as  commission  mer- 
chants and  brokers,  many  of  whom  are  real  parasites,  operat- 
ing between  producers  and  consumers,  sapping  the  very  life- 
blood  out  of  both  of  these  groups,  the  marketing,  distributing, 

and  fixing  of  prices  of  farm  products,  and  establish  by  legis- 
lation an  up-to-date  marketing  and  distributmg  system  from 
the  county,  State,  on  through  National  agencies,  where  farm 
products  may  be  properly  graded  and  properly  distributed, 
with  some  opportunity  of  having  the  same  type  of  price- 
fixing  and  bargaining  power  Uiat  all  of  these  oiher  groups 
have. 
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All  of  this  would  tend  to  bring  about  equality  on  the  part 
of  agriculture  with  price-fixing  groups,  including  labor,  and 
in  line  with  what  is  actually  done  by  these  other  groups, 
which  are  able  to  do  that  which  farmers  will  never  be  able 

to  do. 

If  we  were  just  as  anxious  to  do  these  constructive  things 
as  we  are  to  create  new  activities  and  appropriate  millions  to 
be  spent  by  and  through  these  new  activities,  miUions  of 
which  are  absolutely  wasted,  then  we  would  put  these  unor- 
ganized groups  in  a  position  to  take  cfire  of  their  own  inter- 
ests in  line  with  these  other  groups,  and,  certainly,  this  should 
tend  to  bring  about  increased  purchasing  power,  employment, 
and  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  prosperity  all  the  way  up  the  line. 
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War  or  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNINO 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  entitled 
"War  or  Peace?"  written  by  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  Ph.  D.,  Litt. 
D..  chairman  of  the  department  of  social  sciences.  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  of  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WAR  OR  PEACE? 

(By  Joseph  P.  Thornlng.  Ph.  D..  Lltt.  D..  chairman,  department  of 

tocial  sciences,  Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUege.   Emmitsburg,  Md.) 

The  theory  upon  which  the  Roosevelt  administrations  foreign 
policy  appears  to  operate  la  that  the  test  way  to  avoid  war  Is  to 
accord  every  favor  'short  of  war"  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
the  two  empires  which  were  emlnenUy  successful  in  procuring 
American  soldiers  for  European  combat  in  the  last  world  conflict. 

Furthermore .  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  French  and  British, 
although  they  now  insist  that  their  privileged  purchases  of  arms 
and  mxinitlons  will  continue  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  basis,  will  be 
perfectly  wiUing.  at  a  later  stage  in  the  negotiations,  to  permit  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  finance  tbe  blgh-minded  venture 
In  "collective  security."  ,  „.  ,, 

The  term  "collective  security"  reminds  us  that  Josef  Stalin,  of 
Soviet  Russia,  has  his  own  Interpretation  of  that  protective  phrase. 
His  satellites  all  over  the  globe  are  popularizing  the  notion  that 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  is  to  maintain  tbe  stability 
of  the  Soviet  fatherland.  Stalin  and  his  mouthpieces  no  longer 
attack  British.  French,  or  American  "imperialism." 

On  the  contrary,  the  "democracies"  are  reproached  from  Moscow 
for  their  failure  to  "make  a  stand"  against  the  dictatorships,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  Communist  paradise  is.  If  anything,  more 
"totalitarian"  and  more  savagely  "dictatorial"  than  Nazi  Germany 
or  Fascist  Italy.  The  Moscow  newspapers  do  not  play  up  the  apt 
description  of  Soviet  Russia  as  "a  species  of  tyranny  tempered  by 
assassination." 

The  Czar  Stalin  also  soft-pedals  the  fact  that  he  can  have  ready 
access  to  the  war  planes,  siege  guns,  and  tanks  which  we  may  be 
persuaded  to  ship  to  Paris  or  London.  The  experts  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  know  as  well  as  the  Review  that  the 
French-Soviet  alliance  has  never  been  denounced.  To  be  store,  it 
creaked  a  little  in  the  hinges  at  the  time  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 

Walter  Wlnchell  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  was  the 
Soviet  Union  that  curled  up  on  that  contract.  But  Leon  Blum 
and  his  Socialists  are  still  the  largest  bloc  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  disillusioned  as  to  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  the  Moscow  pact.  Nor  do  they  have  to  worry 
about  the  attitude  of  the  72  Communist  members  of  the  Parliament 
at  Paris.  The  French  "popular  front,"  although  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  the  Radical-Socialists,  has  by  no  means  repudiated  the 
"Trojan  horse"  policy  dictated  by  Georgl  Dlmltroff  and  the  Third 
International. 

This  Is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  remember  that  the  Daladler 
government,  however  well  Intentioned  at  the  moment,  has  no  man- 
date or  lien  on  permanent  power.  How  many  votes  woxild  be  re- 
quired to  overthrow  the  rightist  regime?  How  large  is  the  majority 
upon  which  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  can 
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NORlH  CAROLINA 

^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Harch  28,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HOI  f.  EDWARD  CORNEABT 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Ap  pendix  of  the  Record  a  most  in- 
teresting address  by  Hon.  Elward  Corneaby  entitled  "A  Per- 
manent Agricultural  Program."  Mr.  Corneaby  formerly 
served  as  director  of  the  c  epartment  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  divisior  of  markets  and  marketing,  and 
it  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  ac<  uaintanceship  through  our  then 
mutual  friend  the  late  Floy  i  B.  Olson,  three  times  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  when  Govenjor  Olson  and  Mr.  Corneaby  vis- 
ited Washington  in  behalf  of  the  farming  and  agricultural 
interests  of  their  great  Con  monwealth.  Today,  as  secretary 
to  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
LuNDEEN],  Mr.  Corneaby  e  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
popular  secretaries  on  Canitol  Hill.  I  know  something  of 
his  career.  He  was  instrimental  in  the  establishment  of 
municipal  markets  that  si  read  from  his  progressive  State 
over  the  entire  Nation,  .^s  director  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  in  Minnesota,  he  designed  and  aided  in  the  pas- 
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sage  of  laws  that  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  farmers. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  passage  of  laws  that  protected  the 
farmer  from  "chiseling"  buyers.  I  know  that  he  is  heart 
and  soul  interested  in  farm  legislation.  He  has  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  markets  and  farm  prob- 
lems. He  is  an  "America  first"  American,  who  believes  in 
saving  our  own  people  first.  He  says,  "Keep  out  of  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  Europe  and  the  lands  beyond  the  seas." 
I  am  confident  his  address  will  prove  interesting  and  in- 
formative to  those  who  peruse  the  lines  which  I  have 
requested  to  be  printed  in  the  pages  of  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  tragedies  of  the  economic  depression  which  the  American 
people  have  been  compeUed  to  tolerate.  In  the  midst  of  plenty, 
for  the  past  6  years  have  caused  many  intelligent  people  to  wonder 
If  our  representatives  really  want  to  adjust  our  economic  struc- 
ture In  such  a  way  that  It  wUl  function  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  aU  h\unanlty. 

When  you  prime  a  well,  whether  It  is  In  the  kitchen  or  the 
barn3'ard,  you  expect  to  get  more  water  out  of  the  well  than  the 
amount  used  In  the  process  of  priming.  If  you  don't  get  a  sub- 
stantial water  supply,  the  well  isn't  worth  priming,  or  else  you 
have  pumped  the  water  up  before  It  made  connection  with  the 
source  of  supply. 

Something  certainly  has  been  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
priming  processes  which  oxxr  Federal  Government  has  used  In  an 
effort  to  restore  economic  prosperity.  One  reason  for  this  fact  Is 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Industrial  East  do  not  and  apparently 
will  not  agree  that  agrlctilture  Is  America's  basic  industry. 

A  little  Incident  which  occurred  In  1920  will  Ulustrate  my  point 
of  view.  We  had  what  appeared  to  us  then  a  serious  business 
and  agricultural  depression. 

For  example,  com  which  sold  In  1919  for  $1.75  per  bxishel  was 
Belling  in  1920  for  40  cents  i>er  bushel.  A  group  of  about  50  farmers, 
business  and  professional  men,  representing  the  agrictiltural  North- 
west, were  called  to  Washington  for  advice  and  counsel.  WhUe 
there  they  listened  to  an  address  by  an  outstanding  eastern  indus- 
trialist. Ehiring  his  address  he  made  these  remarks:  "The  United 
States  Is,  principally  speaking,  an  Industrial  nation.  In  order  that 
our  Industries  can  succeed  it  Is  necessary  to  have  cheap  food  prod- 
ucts, and  In  order  to  have  cheap  food  products  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  an  agricultiiral  peasantry."  This  attitude  has  been,  and  stUl 
Is,  characteristic  of  the  Indxistrtal  East.  It  explains  In  part,  at  any 
rate,  the  pump-priming  policy  practiced  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Otir  priming  policies  have  benefited  big  business  for  the  most 
part.  Our  railroads,  public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and  large 
construction  corporations  have  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
all  Federal  and  State  grants  used  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  business. 
The  aid  given  agriculture  has  not  been  &n  intelligent  aid  nor  has 
It  resulted  In  any  permanent  benefits  to  agriculture.  When  the 
Government  grants  seed  loans  to  th^e  farmers  only  to  create  a  sur- 
plus at  the  time  of  harvest,  which  under  oiur  present  system  de- 
moralizes the  price  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Identify  any  benefits.  A  5-percent  surplus  under  ovir  present  sys- 
tem of  marketing,  subject  to  the  manipulation  of  vicious,  crafty, 
exploiting  grain  speculators,  often  demoralizes  the  price  of  grain 
from  50  to  70  percent. 

The  A.  A.  A.  was  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  guarantee  the  benefits  of  monopoly  price  for  sigricultural  com- 
modities. They  hoped  to  accomplish  this  by  arbltrarUy  curtaUing 
the  production  of  farm  products. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  benefits  of  an  economy  of 
scarcity  wotild  not  function  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  case  of  agrlcultiu-e  as  occurred  when  this  policy  was  applied 
to  monopolized  Industries.  There  were  too  many  unpredictable 
factors,  consequently  the  policy  was  abandoned.  It  demonstrated, 
however,  that  our  Industrial  structure  Is  at  present  built  on  two 
vastly  different  economic  policies.  Our  monopolized  Industries 
operate  In  accordance  with  what  the  economist  terms  the  paradox 
of  values,  or  the  monopoly  price,  meaning  that  a  small  output 
artificially  controUed  is  worth  more  in  doUars  and  cents  to  the 
manufacturers  than  a  larger  unit  production.  Agriculttire,  on  the 
other  hand,  operates  In  accordance  with  the  lalssez  falre  pwUcy 
when  a  small  surplus  completely  demoralizes  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities produced. 

The  criticism  of  the  A.  A.  A-  presented  a  strange  paradox.  People 
often  said  It  was  un-Amertcan  to  cxirtaU  the  production  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  hogs  when  mothers  and  children  and  many  groups  of 
deserving  citizens  In  this  country  were  In  need  of  these  com- 
modities. Their  interest,  however.  In  the  needs  of  society  seemed 
to  vanish  rather  abruptly  because  they  failed  to  apply  the  same 
logic  and  say  that  it  was  un-American  for  the  textile  mills,  the 
flour  mills,  and  the  paclting  plants  not  to  make  these  commodities 
available  for  the  public  at  a  price  at  any  rate  not  In  excess  of  the 
cost  of  production. 

A  nation  such  as  ours,  with  a  population  ot  130,000,000  people, 
should  not  encourage  an  economy  of  scarcity,  especially  when  it 
applies  to  necessities  of  life.    In  a  democracy  the  men  and  women 


who  produce  the  raw  materials  used  In  food,  clothing,  and  homes 
should  share  equitably  in  what  they  produce  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  economy  of  abundance. 

A  permanent,  healthy  prosperity  In  America  will  never  be  realized 
until  agriculture  is  eriabli&hed  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Pres- 
ent methods  may  check  the  depression,  but  at  best  they  only  allow 
our  Industrial  structure  to  "mark  time."  In  priming  the  industrial 
weU  and  only  priming  the  railroads,  the  public  utilities,  the  con- 
struction enterprises,  so  to  speak,  and  not  have  the  priming  apply 
In  an  Intelligent  and  substantial  way  to  agriculture,  will  never 
restore  prosperity.  AgricvUture  Is  the  only  industry  In  America 
possessing  the  potentialities  to  sustain  and  to  put  In  motion  our 
entire  industrial  structure. 

The  annals  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strate that  whenever  the  prices  of  agricultviral  commodities  fall  and 
become  demoralized  it  results  In  chaos  In  every  phase  of  Industrial 
activity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  agriculture  is  In  a  healthy 
economic  condition  all  industry  In  America  flourlsbea.  Our  rail- 
roads, mines,  public  utUities.  large  construction  companies  don't 
carry  and  perpetuate  agricultxire.  It  Is,  rather,  agriculture  that 
makes  these  activities  prosper. 

It  Is  good,  shrewd,  practical  business  to  guarantee  a  certain  rate 
of  Income  and  profit  for  our  railroads,  telephone  companies,  electric- 
light  companies.  Insurance  companies,  etc.  Why  shouldn't  Uie 
same  economic  principles  apply  to  agriculture?  Why  should  agri- 
culture be  asked  to  shift  for  itself  when  other  industries  have  a  price 
structure  which  guarantees  an  income  bstsed  on  capitalization  and 
services  rendered?  (In  many  Instances  the  capitalization  reflect* 
a  high-water  mark.  Earnings  and  dividends  allowed  being  based 
on  actual  Investment  plus  watered  stock.)  How  long  would  our 
railroads  and  public  utilities  last  If  they  were  compeUed  to  absorb 
the  price  fluctuations  characteristic  of  agriculture? 

If  an  Insurance  company  receiving  $20  per  thousand  for  a  certain 
life-insurance  contract  would  be  compelled  to  sell  that  contract  for 
$12  six  months  from  now,  It  wouldn't  be  long  before  such  extreme 
price  variations  would  completely  cripple  the  indtistry.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  however.  Is  expected  to  thrive  under  such  a  system. 
Wheat  may  sell  for  $1  per  bushel  today,  and  3  months  from  today 
the  same  grade  of  wheat  sells  for  60  cents  per  bushel,  with  the 
price  of  all  other  farm  commodities  produced  by  the  farmer  vary- 
ing accordingly,  and  the  farmer  Is  expected  to  pay  the  fixed 
charges  guaranteemg  a  profit  and  the  cost  of  production  for  all 
services  and  articles  he  requires,  freight  rates  Included.  Such  an 
unfair  condition  just  can't  contmue  without  making  paupers  and 
peasants  out  of  our  agricultural  population.  The  American  farmer 
deserves  and  rates  something  better. 

The  solution  lies  entirely  In  a  practical,  scientific,  and  Intelligent 
handling  of  the  s\u-plus  of  farm  conunodltles  produced  In  the 
United  States.  Some  feeble,  unsuccessful,  Impractical  attempts 
have  been  made  to  control  the  surplus. 

The  Hoover  administration  used  the  empty-bin  storage  method 
plus  buying  of  grain  fut\ires.  The  empty-bin  storsige  method 
refers  to  the  practice  of  buying  and  storliig  grain,  but  allowing 
the  same  grain  to  be  coixstantly  on  the  market  for  others  to  buy 
and  sell.  The  storage  actually  exists  only  In  the  form  of  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  This  attempt  to  stabilize  the  grain  market  In 
reality  had  a  demoralizing  effect  because  the  grain  trade  dldnt 
know  from  one  day  to  the  next  when  these  large  grain  holdlngF 
on  paper  would  be  turned  back  on  the  market.  The  present 
method  of  attempting  to  control  the  surplus  and  encourage  an 
orderly  marketing  of  gralh  by  making  available  loans  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  or  less  of  the  cost  of  production  helps,  but  It  Is  far 
from  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 

A  practical  solution  of  the  surplus  problem  can  be  Intelligently 
accomplished  by  having  the  Federal  Government  establish  Federal 
elevators  and  buy  and  sell  the  surplus  grain  and  thereby  actiiaUy 
take  the  surplus  grain  off  the  United  States  market. 

Such  a  system  has  many  advantages.  In  America  we  have  ap- 
proximately 130,000,000  people.  As  a  Nation  with  a  basic  necessity 
like  wheat,  we  should  never  begin  to  think  In  terms  of  a  surplus 
until  we  have  at  least  1  year's  supply  In  storage.  We  use  approxi- 
mately 650.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  In  the  umted  States  annually. 
If  there  is  a  carry-over  of  over  200.000,000,  It  demoralizes  the  price, 
especially  If  there  Is  a  good  wheat  crop  In  the  ofllng.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  would  actually  purchase  and  store  In  Federal  ele- 
vatcn-s  a  year's  supply  of  the  basic  cereals  and  deal  with  the  surplus 
over  a  period  of  years  In  a  businesslike  way,  thereby  stabilizing 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities,  this  devastating  depression 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  Federal  Government  has  an  oil  reserve, 
why  wouldn't  It  be  even  more  sensible  to  have  a  wheat  and  cereal 
reserve?  Such  a  policy  would  provide  sectirlty  and  stability 
throughout  the  covmtry,  both  in  times  of  peace  and  times  at  war 
alike. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  buy, 
store,  and  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  the  basic  grain  crops,  because  If 
this  was  done,  the  farmer  could  easily  adjust  the  balance  of  what 
he  produces,  such  as  livestock  and  special  crops. 

Some  people  may  react  to  this  plan  and  say  that  Canada  tried 
this  system  &nA  it  failed.  The  situation  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Is.  however,  not  at  aU  comparable.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  over  130.000.000  people  compared  with  Canada's  population 
of  10,376.786.  The  Umted  States  has  a  substantial  domestic  market 
while  Canada  is  forced  to  rely  for  all  practical  purposes  on  a  foreign 
market. 
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The  policy  recommended  provides  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
woiild  buy  all  grain  of  specified  grade  and  qviallty  oSered  lor  sale 
at  the  basic  minimum  price. 

In  reality,  xinder  s\ich  a  system,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
only  be  required  to  purchase  a  fractional  part  of  the  surplus  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  price  Increased  above  the  minimum 
basic  price,  the  Federal  Gova-nment  woxUd  cease  purchasing  grain. 
A  price  structure  would  be  determined  by  a  national  agriculture 
board  as  a  result  of  a  scientific  study  by  agrtcviltviral  experts,  estab- 
lishing a  price  schediile  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  Income  based 
on  efficient  farming. 

Example  of  price  schedule 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oatt. 

Rye 

Barter. 


Basic 
price' 


11.00 
.75 
.33 
.86 
.80 


Minimnm 

crop-year 

price « 


11.00 
.78 
.33 
.65 
.SO 


Sdling 

price  to 
farmers  for 

seed  aod 
ffted,  10-per- 

cent  In- 


$1.10 
.83 
.36 
.72 

.se 


Belltag 
price,  open 
market.  2&- 

percent 
increase  * 


$1.25 
.98 

.40 
.81 
.S3 


Import 
price.  30- 

percent 
tncreaae* 


$1.» 
.98 
.43 
.84 
.05 


Export 
price* 


8 
8 

CO 


'  The  basic  minimum  price  after  once  beinc  established  would  remain  fixed.  The 
Federal  elevators  would  oever  pay  less  for  established  grades  of  grain  than  tbe  basic 
price. 

» Minimnm  cfop-year  price:  Undpr  ordinary  conditions,  the  minlmmn  crop-year 
price  would  be  exact  Iv  the  same  as  the  basic  price.  If.  however,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
floctaatrd  and  we  bad  inflation  or  cheap  money,  the  National  Ajnlcultaral  Board 
could  establish  an  IntTeasr  In  the  minimum  price  for  that  crop  year. 

»  Sellinp  price  to  farmers;  It  would  be  the  policy  of  this  plan  to  sell  grain  to  bona 
flde  fcj-mers  lor  seed  and  food  purposes  at  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  minimum 

priee-  .^     . 

*  Selling  price  open  market:  In  the  event  of  a  poor  crop  year,  the  plan  provides  for 
Bellinft  tbe  icrain  on  tbe  o[ien  market  at  an  incmase  of  25  i>ercpnt  of  the  minimum  price. 
L*rKe  fltJCtuStions  in  tlie  price  ol  prain  are  disturbing  and  damaging  to  the  farmer. 
■Wheofver  there  is  a  shortagf  of  grain,  the  fanner  is  one  of  the  largest  purchasers. 

•Import  pain  price:  No  grain  would  be  imported  until  the  domestic  price  was 
80  percent  above  the  minimum  price.  A  suhstanilal  tarirf  en  all  farm  commod  ties 
would  apply.  The  price  structure  above  the  basic  minimnm  price  could  vary  in  a 
normal  way  without  any  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 

•  Export  price:  If  after  a  period  of  »  or  5  (rood  crop  years,  a  year's  supply  of  htt^c 
food  cereals  had  accumulaUHj  in  Federal  elevators,  the  National  AErriculture  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  dispos<^  of  any  additional  surplus  to  the  best  advantage  of  all 
countries  oonccmed.  In  handlinu  the  surplus,  it  is  not  Intended  that  the  Federal 
Ooverament  would  make  money  on  the  imdertakin?,  rather  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
deficit  would  be  incurred  each  year.  If,  however,  agriculture  is  placed  on  a  sound, 
sensible  businesslike  basis,  tbe  benefits  would  be  tremendous,  and  oOset  any  deficit 
which  mipht  occur. 

7  Price  to  be  adjusted  in  aooordanoe  with  best  possible  advantages  of  all  countries 
concerned. 

This  plan  would  not  only  restore  confidence  in  agricxilture  but  it 
would  affect  In  a  positive  way  every  phase  of  our  Industi^al  life. 
The  banker  could  consider  agricultural  paper  as  a  good  Investment 
and  experience  no  difficulty  in  redlscounting  it  to  his  advantage. 
"Itie  bxisinessman.  contractor,  and  Implement  man  could  extend 
credit  to  the  farmer  and  know,  as  was  the  case  in  years  past,  that 
the  bill  would  be  paid.  The  wheels  of  industry  would  be  set  in 
motion  from  a  natxiral  cause  and  all  business  as  a  resvdt  would 
prosper. 

The  farmer  likes  to  see  his  prosperity  manifest  itself  in  a  physical 
form.  He  likes  good  equipment,  fine  stock,  well-painted  and  fur- 
nished buildings,  and  clothes  for  his  family.  The  farmers  are  the 
best  group  we  have  in  America  to  put  money  to  work  and  get  it  in 
circulation. 

It  is  because  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  has  been  substan- 
tially curtailed  that  all  Indvistry  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and 
requires  artificial  stimulation  periodically. 

Handling  the  surpltis  of  basic  grains  through  Federal  elevators 
would  restore  stability  to  the  entire  price  structui^  of  agriciiltural 
prtxlucts.  Under  the  plan  suggested,  there  wotild  be  only  one  trans- 
action between  the  farmer  and  the  Government.  No  corps  of 
inspectors  would  be  required  to  travel  from  farm  to  farm  and  exam- 
ine corncrlbs  and  granaries.  The  Federal  Government  would  buy 
Jtist  like  any  elevator  whenever  a  farmer  decided  to  sell  at  the  basic 
minlmxim  price  and  the  grain  trade  and  domestic  market  wovild 
puirchase  all  grain  sold  above  this  price.  It  is  conspicuously  evident 
that  the  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  normal  business  conditions 
in  the  United  States  is  to  establish  a  permanent,  sensible,  business- 
like policy  for  agriculture.  After  such  a  program  is  placed  In  opera- 
tion the  other  steps  in  a  recovery  program  will  be  more  dlacemltle. 
The  farmers  of  America  will  find  that  if  they  unite  on  a  definite 
agricultural  program  that  organized  labor  will  render  substantial 
assistance  by  way  of  having  such  a  program  crystallize  into  law  and 
put  in  operation. 

Organized  labor  has  had  years  of  experience  in  promoting  legis- 
lation and.  if  given  an  opportunity,  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  American  farmer  in  sponsoring  a  national  agricultural 
program.  The  welfare  of  America  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
Immediate  action  establishing  a  long-time  agricultural  policy. 
Whether  we  have  a  limited  or  unlimited  production  in  the  agricul- 
tural induBtry  this  eenslble  method  of  surplus  control  is  necessary. 
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LETTER  FROM  COMMISSIONEil  WALTER  H.  MAIONKT,  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BITUMINCIUS  COAL  CXDMMTSSION 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RECcitD  a  letter  addressed  by  Com- 
missioner Walter  H.  Malonay,  of  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  to  the  K^isas  City  Star  concerning  the 
80-called  ADen  bill  proposing  to  amend  the  Bituminous  Coal 

Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fo^ows: 

Gentlemen:  On  March  21  y0u  gave  considerable  space  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Douthtjt  regarding  the  Allen  bill,  recently 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  amend  the  present 
Bltumlnotis  Coal  Act.  Those  stfatements  are  by  no  mearw  correct. 
They  also  lack  substantiating  fticts  and  data. 

He  mentions  the  great  losses  c  f  the  coal  Industry  this  year  which 
may  aggregate  $75,000,000,  and  I  lames  them  on  "demoralized  prices 
caused  by  provisions  of  the  act."  Those  losses  are  the  result  of  the 
need  for  the  present  coal  law,  wl  ich  will  be  in  effect  when  our  Com- 
mission establishes  minimum  i  rices,  which  now  are  In  the  final 
stages  of  compilation.  Therefor;,  the  loss  in  the  coal  industry  can- 
not be  the  result  of  any  law;  bit  when  minimum  prices  are  made 
effective  by  this  Commission,  they  will  prevent  such  losses,  because 
the  c-oal  industry  must  then  m  U  its  coal  at  or  above  the  cost  of 
production. 

However,  until  the  minimum  prices  are  made  effective,  the  coal 
Industry  likely  will  continue  to  sell  its  coal  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  has  resulted  in  t]  le  losses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douthat. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  la  m  does  not  fix  prices  of  coal;  it  only 
sets  a  base  below  which  coal  may  not  be  sold  at  the  mines. 

While  in  Kansas  City  the  oth(  r  day  I  found  records  of  coal  being 
sold  at  the  mines  for  25  cents  iind  50  cents  a  ton  that  cost  about 
three  times  the  sale  price  to  produce.  Effective  mininmim  prices 
under  our  law  will  prevent  salei  at  such  prices. 

The  Allen  bill  apparently  eliminates  any  cure  for  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  the  present  a  atltrust  laws  with  no  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  coal  industry.  I;  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
marketing  agencies — so  docs  tl*  ^  present  law  provide  for  marketing 
agencies.  To  date  our  Commlslon  has  approved  many  of  them, 
and  they  may  now  perform  ma  ay  of  the  acts  permitted  under  the 
proposed  AUen  bill,  but  they  ar«  not  doing  it.  and  coal  is  now  being 
sold  at  cutthroat  prices  regardless  of  marketing  agencies.  It  Is 
very  similar  to  the  law  which  ^  'as  a  failure  in  England  until  basic 
coordinated  prices  were  establla  bed.  This  Commission  has  cooper- 
ated completely  with  the  marlitlng  agencies,  some  of  which  have 
existed  for  years;  but  marketlag  agencies  cannot  prevent  the  sale 
of  coal  below  the  cost  of  prodxction.  The  only  cure  for  that  is  a 
minimum-price  system,  whlcl  this  Commission  will  establish 
shortly.    Such  was  the  experien  ce  In  England. 

Mr.  Douthat  complains  about  the  cost  and  expense  of  administer- 
ing the  present  law.  That  cos1  and  expense  Is  part  of  the  cost  of 
production  which  is  always,  in  the  course  of  good  btisiness,  passed 
along  by  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  However,  It  Is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  enormoxis  losses  sxiffered  by 
the  coal  Industry  for  many  years,  all  because  there  has  been  no 
law  to  save  the  Industry  from  Kself  and  prevent  It  from  selling  its 
product  below  cost.  He  likewise  complains  of  the  limitations  of 
the  30-day  clause  upon  the  right  to  contract.  That  limitation  is 
removed  automatically  when  m  Inlmtim  prices  are  established. 

Practically  aU  features  of  the  proposed  Allen  law  have  heretofore 
been  discussed  in  Congress  an  J  have  been  found  insufllclent.  It 
is  a  plan  advocated  by  low-o  >st  producers  who  produce  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  coal  nitcessafy  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  It  is  apparent  that  the  Oovem- 
ment must  protect  the  balance  of  the  producers  in  order  that  there 
will  be  fairness  In  the  opportunity  of  producers  to  market  their 
product  and  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel.  With  few  excep- 
tions, those  who  are  supportlnj  the  Allen  bill  opposed  the  present 
law. 

It  should  be  observed  that  tlie  minimum-price  provisions  of  the 
present  law  were  declared  constitutional  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  In  the  District  of  Colvuibia  at  or  about  the  time  this  com- 
mittee became  active.  It  was  lapparent  then,  and  is  now,  that  a 
system  of  minimum  prices  in  tl^e  coal  indtistry  is  entirely  legal  and 
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constitutional,  so  the  only  remaining  move  for  enemies  of  the  pres- 
ent law  is  to  repeal  it.  This  statement  is  made  for  the  reason  that 
members  of  the  so-called  committee  to  reorganize  the  coal  law  are 
engaged  in  soliciting  supj)ort  from  producers  and  distributors  of 
coal  in  various  parts  of  the  coiuatry  by  representation  such  as  you 
published,  and  It  is  feared  they  may  be  misled  unless  they  are  cor- 
rectly advised.  Any  charge  or  complaint  made  by  that  committee 
has  been  and  can  be  exploded  with  facts  and  data  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  Conunission  and  generally  known  in  the  Industry. 
It  is  also  generally  known  minimum  prices  would  now  be  in  effect 
If  It  were  not  for  the  resistance  offered  by  some  large  producers  and 
some  large  consumers. 

In  support  of  my  statement,  may  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  leader  of  the  so-called  committee  for  amendment 
of  the  Coal  Act,  under  which  Mr.  Douthat  works.  The  letter  was 
written  to  Chairman  Tetlow,  of  our  Commission,  on  January  23, 
1939,  in  explanation  of  a  speech  Mr.  Morrow  made  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.    I  quote  from  Mr.  Morrow's  letter: 

"In  order  that  you  may  have  a  clear  understanding,  first,  that  my 
crlticifm  is  directed  toward  the  price-fixing  provisions  of  the  act 
only;  second,  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  the  act  (nor  abol- 
ishing the  Commission),  but  of  improving  it  and  trying  to  make  it 
of  really  practical  help  to  the  industry;  and  third,  that  in  no  sense 
was  I  criticizing  the  Commission  or  its  personnel." 

The  entire  letter  Is  available  for  publication  if  you  want  It. 
Therefore,  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  a  mass  of  data  available 
In  this  Conunission  to  establish  the  truth,  I  hope  smd  trust  you  wiU 
give  my  statement  as  much  publicity  as  you  gave  to  those  of  Mr. 
Douthat. 

Conservation  in  Missouri  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  28.  1939 


ARTICLE  ON  CONSERVATION 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Conser- 
vation— the  Missouri  River — Progress  and  Prosperity  for 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota."  It  has  to  do  with  the 
water  resources  of  the  great  Missouri  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  mvist  be  considered 
a  definite  and  integral  part  of  any  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  The  importance  of  this  great  area 
to  the  Nation  is  so  vital  to  our  economic  structure  that  any  plan 
of  water  utUization  that  wlU  tend  to  rehabilitate  large  sections  of 
this  area  must  transcend  State  lines  in  its  interest  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  the  Missouri  River  Basin  embraces  only  all  or  parts 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colo- 
rado, but  this  section  of  the  country  plays  a  most  Important  role 
In  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  generaUy  agreed  that  the  fiindamental  need  of  this  basin  Is 
the  conservation  of  the  available  water  resources.  I  consider  con- 
servation a  process  of  making  available  water  in  an  area  for  use 
where  and  when  needed.  It  is  a  tragedy  indeed  to  witness  on  the 
one  hand  devastating  floods  and  on  the  other  hand  a  starvation  of 
water  by  our  people  when  remedies  for  both  of  these  conditions  are 
available. 

The  Northern  Great  Plains  area  Is  one  of  the  problem  areas  of  this 
country.  This  area  is  capable,  under  normal  conditions,  of  pro- 
viding an  ample  livelihood  for  the  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  if 
proper  use  Is  made  of  the  land  and  water  resources.  But  recxirrlng 
droughts,  dust  storms,  and  water  shortages  have  laid  waste  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  soil  capable  of  high  productivity. 

One  of  the  areas  that  has  been  especially  hard  hit  has  been  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  story  of  the  hardships  of 
the  peoples  in  this  area  is  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration  here. 
They  now  ask  of  this  Congress  help  that  they  rightly  deserve. 

I  have  given  considerable  study  to  the  proposed  Missouri  River 
diversion  project  in  North  Dakota,  and  I  concvir  with  the  Honorable 
Joseph  J.  Mansfield  that  this  project  is  definitely  one  of  conserva- 
tion and  should  be  rightfully  considered  as  a  major  part  of  the 
Ultimate  development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  area  of  about  40.000  square  miles 
or  25,600.000  acres  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota 
would  be  directly  benefited  by  this  project,  which  has  for  its 
objective  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Missouri  River  into  Devils 
Lake  and  the  Sheyenne  and  James  Rivers.    This  area  is  capable  of 


producing  livestock  and  crops  annually  valued  at  (250.000.000.  The 
Importance  of  this  area  to  oui  Nation  cannot  be  dismissed. 

In  some  sections  of  this  area  over  50  percent  of  the  population 
are  presently  or  have  been  on  Government  relief.  The  indxistry 
of  the  area  here  is  in  peril  of  going  under.  Cities  have  for  years 
been  treating  sewage  for  their  water  supplies  because  the  streams 
have  stopped  flowing.  One  section  of  the  area  that  receives  its 
water  supply  from  wells  becaxise  of  lack  of  water  in  the  streams  has 
been  subjected  to  a  serioxis  health  hazard  because  of  dissolved 
fluorides  in  the  water. 

It  has  been  shown  that  over  22.000.000  acre-feet  of  water  passes 
through  the  Missouri  annually  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  proposed  to 
divert  only  about  2  percent  of  this  water  into  the  James  and 
Sheyenne  Rivers  and  Devils  Lake.  Sxirely  the  welfare  of  nearly  a 
miUlon  people  should  deserve  our  careful  consldieratlon  of  such  a 
project. 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Prank  Murphy. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  last  night  in  his  first 
Nation-wide  broadcast  since  becoming  Attorney  Gteneral, 
very  completely  and  fully  expressed  his  views  upon  matters 
of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  those  views  he  disclosed  his  philosophy  of  democracy 
clearly  so  no  fair-minded  persoi^  can  longer  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  head  of  the  Justice  Department  is  a  man 
of  rare  attainments,  sound  Judgment,  and  great  courage, 
and  tjrpifies  the  ideal  of  American  citizenship. 

I  feel  it  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  make  this  extraordi- 
nary address  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  this  body 
by  having  it  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  address  of  the  Attorney  General  is  as  follows: 

Democracy  today  Is  in  a  fight  for  its  life.  Wherever  we  look  w« 
see  determined  efforts  to  tear  down  the  things  that  the  masses  of 
mankind  have  been  painfully  struggling  to  achieve  aU  through  the 
ages.  The  right  of  self-government,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
speak  his  thoughts  freely,  the  opportunity  to  express  his  individual 
nature  in  his  daily  life  and  work,  the  privilege  of  believing  In  the 
religion  that  his  own  conscience  tells  him  is  right — edl  these 
precious  things  that  men  have  won  through  blood  and  anguish  are 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

We  must  not  let  the  scales  drop  the  other  way.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  have  betrayed  civilization  Itself.  We  must  fight  to  keep  these 
treasures  Jiist  as  bravely  and  vigorously  as  thoee  who  have  gone 
before  us  fought  to  gain  them.  Democracy  will  not  save  itself. 
It  isn't  something  automatic  that  will  go  on  and  on  by  its  own 
power.  We  can't  Just  be  dreamy  and  sentimental  about  it.  We 
must  bestir  ourselves  and  see  that  it  works  smoothly  and  efficiently 
in  every  respect.  We  must  actually  apply  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy to  the  world  we  live  in — give  them  life  and  substance  and 
meaning. 

It  wUl  not  be  enough  to  do  Just  half  the  Job.  We  wUl  have  to 
be  thorough  and  conscientious,  because  those  who  would  like  to 
destroy  democracy  are  doing  a  thorough  Job  of  it  wherever  they 
have  the  chance.     They  are  giving  no  quarter;  neither  mvist  we. 

The  phase  of  democracy  that  I  have  in  mind  particularly  tonight 
is  civil  liberty.  But  I  v/ant  to  emphasize  once  more  that  our  fight 
will  not  be  won  by  half-way  measures.  Not  only  must  we  make 
civil  liberty  a  living  reality  but  the  democratic  Ideal  must  be  ap- 
plied In  every  part  of  our  life — social,  political,  and  economic. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpftil  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  ask, 
"Why  have  civU  liberties  at  all?"  Generally  speaking,  we  beheve  in 
them  because  we  are  convinced  they  represent  the  best  possible 
compromise  between  the  governmental  regulation  that  is  necessary 
for  an  orderly  society  and  the  absolute  freedom  that  has  no  limits 
except  the  laws  of  nature.  But  there  Is  another  reason  that  comes 
closer  home.  We  who  are  devotees  of  democracy  believe  in  civil 
liberties  because  we  know  that  without  such  rights  as  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  to  petition  our  Government  for  the  correction  of  wrongs, 
democracy  cannot  possibly  exist. 
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K  this.  In  brief.  Is  the  reaison  for  orir  faith  In  civil  liberties, 
^hat  Is  our  present  situation? 

It  Is  common  for  orators  on  patriotic  occasions  to  point  to  the 
early  years  of  our  Union  as  the  period  In  which  love  of  civil  Ub- 
erty  was  at  Its  height.  They  remind  us  that  It  was  the  denial 
of  liberty  that  drove  the  fathers  Into  violent  revolution.  They 
point  out  that  the  Colonies  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
tmtll  they  were  assured  that  a  BUI  of  Rights  would  be  added. 
Prom  such  good  evidence,  they  picture  the  period  surrotindlng 
the  Revolution  as  a  "golden  age"  of  liberty  from  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  we  have  steadily  declined. 

There  Is  another  view — which.  I  stispect  is  held  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  today — that  seems  to  take  civil  liberty 
pretty  much  for  granted.  Those  who  subscribe  to  It  look  back 
over  160  years  of  political  democracy  In  this  country  and  con- 
clude that  what  has  existed  so  long  wUl  continue  to  exist.  If 
they  see  any  present  danger  to  their  liberties,  it  is  at  best  a  long 
way  off. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  both  these  attitudes,  and 
particularly  the  first.  Certainly  ncme  of  us  can  forget  or  ever 
cease  to  revere  the  spirit  of  those  who  wrote  and  embraced  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  cannot  forget  how  bravely  they 
took  up  Patrick  Henry's  challenge  of  "liberty  or  death"  and  fought 
their  way  to  liberty  at  such  terrific  cost. 

But  If  we  examine  these  attitudes  cloeely,  we  wUl  find  that 
neither  Is  entirely  accvmtte.  The  first,  which  views  the  present 
with  alarm,  is  unrealistic  because  actually  we  have  made  progress 
In  public  tolerance  since  those  early  days.  As  evidence,  we  need 
only  to  recall  the  notorious  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  legislated 
and  enforced  by  the  laat  Federalist  administration  which  pre- 
ceded the  term  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Under  the  Allen  Act,  non- 
cltlzens  could  be  deported  or  coiild  be  Imprisoned  for  3  years  with- 
out trial  or  hearing.  Under  the  Sedition  Act,  a  newspaper  editor 
or  public  speaker  or,  for  that  matter,  a  person  in  private  conver- 
sation, could  not  utter  any  word  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
reflection  on  the  administration.  Violation  of  this  law  coxold  be 
punished  by  Presidential  order  without  trial,  hearing,  or  the  right 
of  appeal.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem  today,  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  four  leading  anti-Federalist  newspapers  of  the  day 
were  prosecuted  under  this  statute  for  sedition.  One  man  was 
given  a  sentence  of  2  years  for  erecting  a  sign  which  read,  'Ttown- 
tall  to  the  traitors  of  America." 

la  1800  public  feeling  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  a  new  administration.  But  political  jjerse- 
eution  was  by  no  means  at  «id.  From  time  to  time  In  the  history 
of  the  succeeding  years  we  find  strong  evidence  that  the  group  in 
power  or  in  the  majority  was  actively  intolerant  of  those  whoee 
political  views  differed  from  their  own. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  It  needed  a  broad  mind  and  a  great  heart 
to  be  tolerant  of  a  political  philosophy  utterly  opposed  to  one's 
own.  Here  was  an  Infant  nation  embarking  on  a  political  experi- 
ment without  equal  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  people  was  on  trial  before  a  world 
committed  almost  entirely  to  government  by  kings.  What  coiild 
be  more  natural  than  that  men  of  strong  convictions,  each  con- 
vinced that  his  way  was  the  best  and  each  one  determined  that 
the  new  experiment  must  succeed,  should  come  to  disagreement 
over  policies  and  methods?  In  fact,  every  ingredient  of  a  period  of 
great  stress  in  the  national  Ufe  was  at  hand.  And  it  is  a  time  like 
that  when  men  are  most  sorely  tempted  to  look  upon  civU  liberty 
as  a  protection  only  to  themselves  and  not  to  those  with  whom 
they  disagree. 

Obviously  we  are  in  a  period  of  that  kind  today.  The  danger  of 
class  consciousness — something  for  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have  little  sjrmpathy  in  normal  times — has  been  in- 
creased by  unemployment  and  Insecurity.  The  danger  Is  not  a 
theoretical  one.  It  is  not  something  Invented  in  the  mind  of  the 
socliil  psychologist.  It  is  an  actual  condition  evidenced  by  hap- 
penings that  come  almost  daily  to  my  attention. 

Only  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  wife  and  mother  com- 
plaining that  the  small  business  conducted  by  her  husband  and 
■on  had  been  ruined  because  they  opposed  the  political  principles 
of  the  city  administration.  Intimidation  had  driven  their  cus- 
tomers away.  Here  is  a  form  of  persecution  without  benefit  of  an 
alien  and  sedition  act. 

In  another  commiinity  a  yotuig  man  who  actively  opposed  the 
boss  of  the  local  poUtlcal  machine  was  Indicted  on  a  false  charge. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Jury  consisting  entirely  of  persons 
connected  politically  with  the  leader  of  the  machine.  He  was 
denied  ball  on  appeal.  After  several  postponements  the  case  came 
to  the  appellate  court  but  not  until  after  the  defendant  had  served 
bis  term. 

Reports  have  come  to  the  Department  of  Jtxstlce  that  persons  who 
have  testified  before  congressional  committees  have  been  beaten  or 
discharged  from  their  employment.  In  other  words,  for  exercising 
the  elementary  right  of  con\'eylng  their  views  to  their  Government 
they  were  subjected  to  physical  cruelty  or  loss  of  their  Jobs. 

I  believe  most  of  you  will  remember  the  recent  Harlan  Coiuity 
prosecution  which  brought  to  Ught  widespread  denial  of  the  rights 
of  workmen  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  That  unfortunate 
condition  is  steadily  being  corrected,  and  I  believ.:  that  as  time 
goes  on  there  will  be  less  and  less  of  it. 

Events  such  as  these  are  the  reason  for  my  earlier  statement  that 
the  casual  attitxide  which  takes  civil  llberttes  for  granted  and 
recognizes  no  danger  to  them  is  Just  as  unrealistic  as  the  view  that 


the   American   people   are   steadily   leaving   their   love   of   liberty 

behind  them.  ._^     t  ^       *!.  *    * 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  yot  as  an  alarmist.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  that  the  American  )eople  will  ride  through  this  storm 
with  their  liberties  and  their  1  ilth  in  those  liberties  unharmed. 

I  only  want  to  repeat,  and  o  stress  as  strongly  as  I  can,  that 
warning  which  John  Curran  u  tered  150  years  ago  for  his  genera- 
tion, for  our  own,  and  for  all  that  are  to  follow:  "The  condition 
upon  which  God  has  given  U  >erty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance." 
My  purpose  Is  to  emphasize  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  what  we  have 
gained  and  so  long  held,  we  mist  be  alert.  We  must  be  on  guard 
against  those  tendencies  and  at!  itudes.  In  ourselves  as  well  as  others, 
that  open  the  door  to  one  denl  il  of  liberty  and  then  another. 

The  Government,  of  course,  can  help  us  keep  watch.  It  can  take 
the  Initiative  and  lead  the  way  But  we  must  remember — and  this 
is  Important — that  government  cannot  do  the  whole  Job. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  great  dea  of  the  present  apathy  toward  civU 
rights  traces  back  to  the  notidn  that  their  protection  Is  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  afraid  there  is  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  which  ihcludes  the  first  10  amendments  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

Students  of  law  know,  of  course,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  a  proh  bltlon  on  the  Federal  Government. 
In  other  words,  its  forbids  theiFederal  Government  to  deny  to  the 
people  those  liberties  of  speeci  and  assembly,  of  religion  and  the 
press,  that  are  so  vital  to  ovir  freedom.  Each  State  having  its  own 
constitutional  bill  of  rights.  It  was  assumed  by  the  authors  of  *«h« 
Federal  Constitution  that  th«)  State  governments  would  protect 
their  own  citizens  from  infrinicment  of  these  liberties  not  caused 
by  the  Federal  Government.     T 

Since  the  Federal  Constttutton  was  adopted,  however,  another 
amendment — the  fourteenth— has  been  sulded.  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  make  any  law  »bridglng  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  United  States  citizens  qr  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process,  or  deny  to  him  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Under  this  amendment  It  has  been  held  that 
a  citizen  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  Federal  courts  when  he  Is 
denied  full  protection  by  the  e  aurts  of  his  State. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  imp  resslon  that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
is  powerless  to  protect  civil  Ulerty.  For.  although  most  of  a  citi- 
zen's rights  are  created  and  protected  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  his  State,  there  are  certain  fights  which  he  obtains  not  from  his 
State  but  because  he  is  a  cltifcen  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tinction should  be  kept  in  ml  id.  however,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  act  in  situations  that  seem  to  call  for  Its  inter- 
vention. It  serves  to  explain  irhy  It  does  not  take  action  in  every 
Situation  where  some  liberty  h^  been  abused. 

The  Federal  Government  t<day  is  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
protect  civil  liberties  by  all  n:eans  available  to  it.  It  will  not  be 
for  this  faction  or  that,  this  c  ass  or  that  class,  this  nationaUty  or 
that  one.  but  for  all  the  peop  le.  We  propose  to  protect  civil  lib- 
erties for  the  businessman  ani  the  laborer  alike,  for  the  Jew  and 
the  gentile,  and  people  of  all  racial  extractions  in  our  midst.  We 
believe  it  must  be  done  consii  itently  and  with  a  fine  impartiality, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  truly  t  emocratic. 

In  this  determination  we  h  ive  recently  created  a  separate  imlt 
on  civil  rights  In  the  Crlml;ial  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  One  of  the  first  dutlss  of  this  unit  has  been  to  consider 
and  determine  Just  where  the  Federal  Government  can  act  and  to 
define  the  limits  of  Its  jurls<  iction.  Within  those  limits  It  will 
exercise  Its  second  duty  of  orlerlng  Investigation  and  prosecuting 
for  violations  of  rights  whlcl  l  the  United  States  Government  is 
charged  with  protecting. 

The  unit  is  now  at  work  unler  my  supervision.  The  complaints 
of  citizens  which  have  already  reached  me  have  been  given  careful 
consideration.  In  many  cases  we  have  had  to  reply  that  the  mat- 
ters complained  of  were  so  completely  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Jurisdiction  that  we  could  do  nothing.  In  other  cases 
we  have  proceeded  to  obtain  the  facts  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  Federal  law  has  been  violated. 

Yet  when  all  this  is  done,  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  Its  part,  and  when  the  iJtate  has  given  all  the  portectlon  it 
can.  something  more  Is  requlied.  The  covirts  cannot  review  every 
denisd  of  civil  rights  that  ma^  occur  in  our  midst.  Tear  by  year 
since  the  Constitution  was  adapted  It  has  become  more  and  more 
obvious  that  tolerance  caiuiot  be  enforced  by  law.  No  government, 
however  strong,  can  guarant4e  ccHnplete  observance  of  the  spirit 
Of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  G  Dlden  Rule  cannot  be  made  effective 
by  United  States  marshals.  T  le  great  protector  of  civil  liberty,  the 
final  source  of  its  enf  orcemex  t,  now  and  always  Is  the  invincible 
power  of  public  opinion. 

No  court  or  law  cfin  make  wholly  inviolate  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  Once  It  is  denied  ID^  ordinance  or  some  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power,  what  decree  or  co\rt  award  can  restore  to  the  citizen 
denied  his  right  to  speak  on  tliat  occasion?  Only  the  insistent  will 
of  a  tcrierant  and  informed  pxople  can  Insure  freedom,  at  all  times 
to  the  voice  that  utters  an  unpopular  view. 

What  injunction  of  law  can  undo  the  murder  of  the  mob  that 
acts  by  no  other  authority  thi  m  Its  passions?  The  victim,  lynched 
and  lying  dead  has  no  appetl.  It  is  only  the  spirit  of  restraint 
and  tolerance  deeply  abiding  1 1  all  our  people  that  can  prevent  this 
type  of  trespass. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  secret  vigilante  and  the  guerilla  organiza- 
tions that   carry  conviction  by   fear  and  persuasion   by    tar   and 
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feathers.  The  comics  can  provide  a  remedy  for  their  lawlessness, 
but  for  Its  complete  prevention  there  is  only  one  place  to  look, 
and  that  is  to  an  overwhelming  public  determination  that  it  must 
•not  happen  here. 

It  is  ansrthlng  but  an  easy  Job.  this  task  of  protecting  civil  liberty, 
and  it  is  made  twice  burdensome  by  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
pleasure  in  enforcing  liberty  for  those  who  would  deny  liberty  to 
others  if  they  were  in  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  detest  an  extremist 
philosophy  and  yet  insist  on  the  right  of  any  man  to  advocate  it 
freely. 

Yet,  apparently  we  must  do  Just  this  if  we  are  to  practice  our 
faith  in  democracy.  We  must  remember  that  America  was  founded 
by  men  who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  intolerance  in  other 
lands.  We  must  remember  that  the  political  system  which  they 
advocated,  fought  for.  and  established  under  the  Constitution  was 
heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  that  ruled  them.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  democratic  way  is  not  to  crush  the  alien 
view  but  to  let  it  be  heard  and  to  defeat  it  by  demonstrating  that 
our  own  way  of  living  contributes  the  most  to  human  happiness. 

Only  in  this  way — through  the  vigilance  of  a  citizen  body  thor- 
oughly schooled  In  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  civil  liberty — will 
we  achieve  the  general  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  Government,  by 
precept  and  example,  and  by  providing  remedies  In  individual 
cases  of  denial  of  liberty,  can  make  a  large  contribiation.  But  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  American  tradition  of  individual  freedom, 
handed  down  to  us  by  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  JefTerson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  many  other  devotees  of  liberty,  will  be  carried  forward 
only  If  each  of  vis  practices  every  day  that  faith  In  which  Voltaire 
declared  to  his  adversary.  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 


Difficulties  of  the  New  Deal  Agricultural  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1939 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  may  I  state  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  agricultural  program  of  the  New  Deal  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  is  that  it  has  not  distinguished  the  prob- 
lem of  relief  of  persons  situated  on  farm  land  from  the 
basic  problem  of  agricultural  recovery.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  cultivating  farms  that  are  not  and  never 
could  be  financially  successful  agriculturalists  because  the 
land  they  cultivate  is  distinctly  submarginal.  The  existence 
of  such  submarginal  farms  and  the  rendering  of  public  as- 
sistance thereto  has  confused  and  complicated  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  a  sound  public  policy  in  relation  to 
what  would  normally  be  successful  agricultural  enterprises. 
The  present  policy  of  restricting  agricultural  production 
blanketwise  on  good  land  as  well  as  bad  land  and  of  stimu- 
lating the  artificial  increase  of  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities has  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  stimulating  the 
spread  of  agricultural  enterprise  to  additional  submarginal 
land  areas. 

DIFI'IC  U  LTIXS 

After  6  years  of  the  New  Deal  literally  nothing  has  been 
done  to  treat  separately  these  two  problems:  First,  the  ren- 
dering of  public  relief  to  persons  cultivating  submarginal 
farms;  and,  second,  the  development  of  a  sound  sigricultural 
policy  relative  to  farms  that  can  be  successful  agricultural 
enterprises.  In  order  to  effectuate  such  a  differentiation  of 
policy  it  is  necessary  to  have  detailed  information  concerning 
the  extent  of  submarginal  land  in  the  United  States.  Where 
is  this  land  located?  How  much  is  there?  Is  this  land  con- 
centrated in  specific  problem  areas  or  is  it  generally  scattered 
throughout  the  country?  What  is  the  value  of  the  land? 
What  crops  are  produced  on  such  land?  What  is  the  value 
of  those  crops?  If  we  are  producing  a  surplus  of  any  com- 
modity, is  it  not  desirable  to  limit  the  production  of  such  Sur- 
plus on  submarginal  land  rather  than  in  the  more  efllcient 
areas  of  production?  What  is  the  record  of  farm  tenancy 
In  each  of  these  areas?  Are  the  farms  mortgaged  or  do  the 
owners  possess  an  unencumbered  title?  Are  the  people  culti- 
vating these  submarginal  farms  on  relief?    What  has  been 


the  total  amoimt  of  public  money  spent  for  relief  purposes  in 
such  areas  during  the  past  year?  After  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars,  I  surmise  that 
the  Department  ^f  Agriculture  has  already  gathered,  corre- 
lated, and  synthesized  this  information,  and  that  it  is  merely 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  present  it  to  the  public.  It  is  my 
wish  to  afford  them  such  an  opportunity,  and  I  have  therefore 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  detailed  informa- 
tion by  which  an  intelligent  consideration  could  ge  given  by 
the  Congress  to  these  highly  important  matters. 


Political  Significance  of  the  Word  "Appeasement" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASQN 

OF  ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  28.  1939    \ 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  "appeasement"  has 
become  quite  hackneyed  the  past  few  weeks,  so  much  so  that 
a  discussion  of  the  word  and  its  present-day  application 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  there- 
fore submit  the  following  illuminating  discussion  of  the  word 
"appeasement." 

THS  OLD  CRAY  SQTTIBREL 

My  little  friend  Stuffy,  the  old  gray  squirrel  of  the  White 
House  lawn,  greeted  me  this  morning  with  the  following: 
"Congressman,  when  the  word  'appeasement'  is  used  within 
the  hearing  of  the  President,  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  him 
as  a  red  flag  has  upon  a  Spanish  bull.  What  does  'appease- 
ment' mean?"  I  chuckled  and  answered  as  follows:  "The 
word  'apE>easement'  came  into  prominence  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Chamberlain  as  the  word  that  best  expresses  his  policy 
toward  the  so-called  aggressor  nations  of  Europe.  In  sub- 
stance It  means  'to  pacify,'  to  'humor,'  'to  give  In  to,'  'to 
placate' — in  order  to  avoid  the  effort  necessary  to  control  or 
to  check.  It  is  the  attitude  that  short-sighted  parents  take 
In  dealing  with  their  children,  and  it  Inevitably  results  in 
spoiled,  badly  behaved  youngsters."  Stuffy  grinned  at  me 
and  said,  "It's  easy  to  see  you  have  been  a  schoolteacher.  Ill 
bet  there  weren't  many  spoiled  children  around  your  school." 
Wondering  what  my  bushy-tailed  friend  had  in  mind  when  he 
asked  me  to  define  "appeasement,"  I  asked,  "Whv  should  the 
President  see  red  every  time  the  word  'appeasement'  is  used?" 
Stuffy's  answer  was  enlightening,  to  say  the  least.  Here  It 
is:  "Do  you  remember  the  President's  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den  campaign  speech  when  he  said  rather  boastingly,  'Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  big  business  has  met  its  match.  During 
the  next  4  years  big  business  will  meet  its  master'?  Well,  In 
an  effort  to  carry  out  that  boast,  business  has  been  handi- 
capped and  hainstnmg  by  restrictive  legislation,  shackled 
with  crippling  taxes,  strangled  with  unfair  Government  com- 
petition, and  reformed(?)  almost  to  death. 

"As  a  result  of  this  ill-considered  treatment,  recovery,  that 
was  once  'just  around  the  comer,'  has  been  frightened  away 
until  no  one  knows  just  where,  or  how,  or  when  we  can  lo- 
cate it  again.  By  these  tactics  business  has  been  prevented 
from  employing  Idle  men;  has  been  discouraged  from  making 
any  effort  to  expand  and  create  jobs  for  the  imemployed: 
while  capital  has  been  driven  into  bulging  bank  vaults  and 
industry  has  been  allowed  to  stagnate.  At  the  same  time 
our  Government's  spending  program  has  been  cariying  the 
Nation  toward  bankruptcy,  repudiation,  or  infiation.  Today 
the  real  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  trying  to  get 
the  President  to  change  his  advisers,  to  change  his  policies, 
to  change  his  attitude  toward  business.  They  want  him  to 
forget  his  reform  crusade  for  awhile  and  adopt  a  recovery 
program.  They  want  him  to  reverse  this  downhill  trend  be- 
fore it  is  too  late;  and  this  whole  effort  is  being  called  'ap- 
peasement.'   Just  who  Is  to  be  appeased  is  not  very  clear. 
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Some  think  It  Is  business;  some  think  It  Is  the  President; 
and  some  think  it  is  the  worried  Democratic  statesmen.  The 
great  question,  however,  is  whether  as  a  result  of  these  'ap- 
peasement efforts'  we  are  to  have  permanent  peace  and  re- 
sultant recovery,  or  whether  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  an- 
other short  breathing  spell,  followed  by  another  'reform 
crusade.'  This  wonder  and  imcertainty  is  demoralizing  to 
business  and  a  real  deterrent  to  recovery.  Our  economic  fu- 
ture is  about  as  uncertain  as  the  political  future  of  middle 
Europe,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  each  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  whims  or  caprices  of  dictator-minded  lead- 
ers. Don't  you  think  so.  Congressman?"  I  refused  to  hazard 
a  guess.   What  do  you  think? 


Southern  Problems — Freight  Rate  Discriminations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-•  Tuesday,  March  28. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  L0X7IS  M.  JIGGETTS  IN  WASHDJOTON  POST  OP 

MARCH  5,   1939 


Mr.  McOEHEIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5  there  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  articles 
by  the  Honorable  Louis  M.  Jiggetts,  national  Democratic 
committeeman  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  title  of  which 
is  "Southern  Problems — ^Freight  Rate  Discriminations." 

l%e  series  (tf  articles  that  is  being  written  by  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  have  appeared  in  the  Post  each  suc- 
cessive Sunday,  and  the  last  will  be  in  the  issue  of  April  9. 

These  articles  are  timely  and  will  give  to  the  Membership 
of  the  Congress  an  idea  of  the  problems  of  the  South,  as  well 
as  a  portrayal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  include  the  article  above 
referred  to. 

[From  the  Washington   Po6t  of  March   6,   1939] 

SOTTTHERN   PbOBLXMS 

(By   Louis   M.    Jiggetts,    vice    chairman,   Democratic    National 

Committee) 

X.   PRKIGHT  RATE   DISCUMTNATIONS 

T^e  South  doesnt  need  upllfters.  professional  or  amateiir,  to 
diagnose  Its  ills,  economic  and  otherwise.  We  of  the  South  know 
very  well  where  the  princlpwd  trouble  lies.  For  over  half  a  cen- 
tury this  section  has  been  the  milk  cow  of  the  Nation,  with  the 
economic  status  of  a  colony.  We  have  suffered  from  continuous 
econ<Mnlc  and  political  discrimination.  And,  after  having  been 
exploited  these  many  years.  Is  It  to  be  wondered  that  southerners 
are  more  than  a  little  skeptical  over  the  belated  Interest  in  their 
weUtare? 

Tto  say  that  we  are  appalled  at  the  display  of  Ignorance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profess  to  know  ovu  Ills  Is  to  state  It  mildly. 
But  this  ignorance,  of  coiirse,  is  of  long  standing.  Nor  is  it,  unfor- 
tunately, a  monopoly  of  the  upllfters. 

Asstuning  that  the  South  presents  a  problem  for  the  Nation  as  a 
wh(de,  certolnly  an  Intelligent  approach  to  It  can  best  be  obtained 
by  an'  understanding,  not  only  of  economic  conditions  but  also  of 
southern  psychology.  It  Is  time  that  the  citizens  of  other  sections 
should  know  that  much  of  what  they  have  been  reading  about  the 
South  of  today  Is  fiction,  pvire  and  simple;  a  great  deal  Is  unadulter- 
ated venom:  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of  It  is  Just 
plain  nonsense. 

The  professional  upllfters  harp  upon  the  alleged  IgncH-ance  and 
supposed  laziness  of  southerners.  They  Invade  the  South  in  the 
spirit  of  crusaders,  determined  to  foist  their  theories  upon  Its  cltl- 
sens  wllly-nllly.  These  upllfters,  agitators,  and  plain,  ordinary 
btittlnskles  serve  only  to  Impede  the  progress  toward  a  practical 
and  orderly  solution  of  our  problems.  For  of  this  we  are  certain — 
life  in  the  South  Isnt  going  to  be  recast  In  the  mold  of  any  Imprac- 
tical and  visionary  upUfter's  pipe  dream.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
sacrificed  to  make  a  reformer's  holiday. 

We  know  that  industrial  development  in  the  South  has  been  re- 
tarded principally  by  freight-rate  discriminations  and  tariffs.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Northeastern  States  are  opposing  the  removal  of 
the  present  freight-rate  discriminations  because  it  will  supposedly 
give  this  section  an  advantage  is  In  Itself  strong  evidence  In  support 


of  the  contention  that  this  has  b*en  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  Industrial  development  In  the  I  South. 

Discrimination  In  freight  rates  lis  Indefensible.  The  theory  upon 
which  It  Is  based— that  Is,  den4lty  of  traffic— is.  In  our  c^lnlon, 
ptire  hokum.  We  beUeve  this  flight-rate  discrimination  Is  now 
being  continued  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advantage  to  the 
Eastern  States  as  against  the  Sorlth  and  the  West.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  aie  some  areas  In  the  South  where  the  traffic  density  Is 
greater  than  In  some  areas  in  the  East  where  the  lower  rates  prevail. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  whv  the  freight  rate  shouldn't  be  the 
same  mile  for  mile  from  the  Sobth  to  the  East  as  It  Is  from  the 
East  to  the  South.  To  demonak-rate  further  that  the  South  has 
been  treated  as  a  colony  from  which  raw  materials  are  gathered 
for  manufacture  In  Eastern  Stbtes,  there  Is  the  fact  that  the 
rate  level  on  raw  materials  has  |>een  kept  imlformly  low.  In  fact, 
no  restriction  on  the  movement  of  raw  products  from  the  South 


to  the  East  has  been  tolerated, 
pally  as  to  manufactured  goods. 


The  discrlnUnatlon  exists  prlnci- 
Por  example,  It  costs  a  southern 
manufacturer  approximately  40  bercent  more  to  ship  his  goods  to 
the  North  than  It  costs  the  northern  manufacturer  to  send  his 
goods  south. 

An  Idea  of  the  discrimination  may  be  obtained  from  consider- 
ing a  few  examples.  On  first-«lass  goods  the  rate  from  Boston, 
Mass..  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  dlstanpe  of  759  miles,  Is  $130  per  hxm- 
dred.  From  Grenada,  Miss.,  to  l^e  same  destination,  a  distance  of 
749  miles,  the  rate  Is  $1.85  per  hundred.  From  Boston.  Mass..  to 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  a  distance  of  1,174  miles,  the  rate  Is  $1.75  per  hiin- 
dred;  while  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  St.  LotOs,  Mo.,  a  distance 
of  only  687  miles,  the  rate  is  $1£0  per  hundred. 

In  other  words,  while  the  d  stance  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis  Is  487  miles  less,  the  rate  is  actually  higher.  And  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  distance  of  399  miles,  the 
rate  Is  $135  per  hundred,  whl  e  from  Pontlac,  Mich.,  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  the  rate  Is  96  cents  per  hundred,  and  the  distance  is 
375  miles;  In  other  words,  th«  rate  going  north  is  40  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  coming  soiith. 

From  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Onclnnatl,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  755 
miles,  the  rate  on  first-class  go<  ds  is  $2.04  per  hundred;  but  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Pittsfleld,  Hass.,  exactly  the  same  distance  of 
755  miles,  the  rate  is  only  $1 .37  pe  r  hundred.  Likewise,  from  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  to  Cincinnati,  a  dlstaice  of  808  miles,  the  rate  is  $2.15  a 
hundred,  while  from  Cincinnati  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  with  the  same 
mileage  of  808,  the  rate  Is  only  I  1.43  a  himdred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  Investment  per  mile  of  road  In  the 
East  is  $184,274,  as  compared  1o  $81,435  In  the  South.  On  this 
ground  alone  the  rates,  to  provid  e  retvim  on  the  investment,  should 
actiially  be  higher  in  the  East.  Furthermore,  the  average  tax  per 
mile  of  road  is  $2,600  In  the  Easj .  compared  with  $850  in  the  South. 
On  this  grotmd.  too,  the  eastern  rates  shoiild  be  higher. 

I  could  continue  almost  ad  Inflpittun,  and  certainly  ad  nauseatimi, 
with  such  statistics,  but  since  the  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to 
cover  the  southern  viewpoint  on  several  matters,  space  will  not 
permit  an  elaboration  of  this  lubject.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  th« 
South  has  been  severely  throttlisd  by  the  discrimination  in  freight 
rates.  I 

A  survey  of  freight  rates  was  tnade  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  published 
as  House  Docxunent  No.  264,  Beventy-flfth  Congress.  First,  the 
letter  of  Arthur  E.  Morgan  to  President  Roosevelt,  dated  May  28, 
1937,  is  interesting.    A  quotatKn  from  part  of  the  letter  follows: 

"This  survey  shows  that  th;  present  freight-rate  boundaries, 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  tridltion,  constitute  barriers  against 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  whlcl  are  hampering  and  restricting  the 
normal  development  of  the  Niitlon  as  a  whole  by  preventing  a 
full  utilization  of  the  varied  latural  resources  that  exist  In  the 
different  regions  of  the  countr  .  It  reveals  that  the  existence  of 
these  barriers  tends  to  retard  substantially  the  commercial  and 
economic  development  of  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin  and 
adjoining  areas  In  the  South.  The  report  suggests  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  principle  of  making  interterrltorial  freight 
rates  will  aid  the  commercial  development  of  such  regions  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

The  South  has  no  desire  to  hirm  the  East  industrially  or  in  any 
wise.  There  Is  no  feeling  of  en  mlty  against  the  East  or  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  The  £outh  Is  no  longer  concerned  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  Civil  Wai .  It  Is  a  part  of  the  whole  Nation 
and  in  seeking  its  own  advanoment  it  wishes  to  advance  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

With  the  possibility  that  thq  mechanical  cotton  picker  will  be- 
come perfected,  there  Is  the  specter  of  unemployed  millions.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  .employment  for  those  who  will  be 
affected  by  mechanization  of  tl|e  farm  in  the  South.     A  great  part 

y  industry. 

to  develop  IndtistrlaUy  the  Fed- 
ve  to  continue  relief  for  unem- 
nstant  threat  of  growing  unem- 
lef  will  require  taxation  that  will 
touch  the  pocket  books  of  dtiiens  throughout  the  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  for  the  good  of  t  le  country  as  a  whole  that  some 
kind  of  employment  be  found  for  these  people.  Furthermore.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  niore  pro^)erous  the  South  becomes 
and  the  greater  Its  purchasing  power  the  more  benefit  it  will  be 


of  this  labor  can  be  absorbed 
Unless  the  South  is  permltl 
eral  Government  Is  going  to 
ployed  In  the  South  with  the 
ployment.    To  furnish  such  r< 


to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     We 
trial  development  here  as  one 


of  the  South  do  not  view  indus- 
bf  competition  with  other  sections 
of  the  counvy.  Rather  we  ar;  anxious  to  take  our  part  of  the 
Industrial  load  so  that  the  country  may  be  economically  balanced. 
We  have  no  intention  of  deser  ;lng  agriculture,  but  we  are  going 
to  balance  agriculture  with  ln<  ustry. 
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The  report  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  dur- 
ing the  past  week  substantiates  the  claims  of  southerners  In  re- 
spect to  existing  rate  discrimination.  It  Is  an  encouraging  sign 
and  should  prove  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  fight  to  abolish 
trade  barriers  between  sections  of  our  country.  It  should  be 
realized  that  a  victory  for  the  South  and  the  West  in  their  fight 
for  lower  freight  rates  will  be  a  victory  for  the  entire  coimtry. 


Indian  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  several  times  brought  up  the  question  in  this  House 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Indian  jurisdictional  bills  for  the 
reason  that  during  his  absence  from  the  House  three  juris- 
dictional biUs  were  allowed  to  pass  and  that  the  recovery 
under  these  authorizations  was  something  like  $10,000,000 
and  that  the  attorneys  received  approximately  $800,000. 

Standing  alone,  without  any  explanation,  this  statement, 
especially  when  repeated  so  often,  might  prejudice  the  House 
against  the  passage  of  all  Indian  jurisdictional  bills.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  repeated  these  statements  on  the  floor  of  this  House  for 
the  very  purpose  of  creating  a  prejudice  against  Indian  bills. 

Let  us  see  what  these  bills  were  and  whether  or  not  this 
House  committed  a  wrong  in  allowing  them  to  pass,  or 
whether  this  House  did  allow  the  Indians  involved  to  receive 
a  fair  measuie  of  justice  under  the  facts.  Let  us  also  look 
Into  the  matter  of  attorneys'  fees. 

The  first  case  is  Docket  No.  H-219,  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of 
Indians  against  the  United  States. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Shoshone  Indians  entered  into  July  3,  1868,  the  Shoshones 
were  to  have  set  aside  for  their  use  and  occupancy  a  reserva- 
tion in  Wyoming  of  3,054,182  acres.  Later  the  United  States 
appropriated  half  of  this  reservation  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Northern  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  while  the 
Shoshones  were  unwilling  to  this  procedure. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  taking — that  is 
admitted.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Government  never  paid 
the  Shoshones  for  this  land.  The  only  question  in  the  case 
was  as  to  when  the  "interest"  should  begin  to  run. 

The  Government  was  allowed  to  offset  every  claim  it  hnd, 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  found  the  Shoshone  Indians  entitled 
to  recover  $6,364,677.91.  and  that  the  Government  could  offset 
an  amount  of  $1,956,233.68,  hence,  judgment  was  entered  for 
the  difference,  or  $4,408,444.23,  with  interest  at  5  percent 
Since  June  1,  1937.  The  Court  st&^ed  the  interest  to  run 
only  from  the  date  of  the  judgment. 

In  this  case  the  matter  has  been  pending  since  1878,  the 
date  of  the  Arapahoe  invasion  under  law,  or  a  period  of  60 
years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  procedure,  the  pro- 
tests, the  petitions  of  those  Indians  from  1891  to  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  jurisdictional  act.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  Congress  refused  to  authorize  any  suit  against  the 
Government  until  March  3,  1927.  The  suit  was  filed  May 
27, 1927,  and  at  the  time  of  entry  of  judgment  had  been  pend- 
ing 10  years  and  11  months. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  these  attor- 
neys did  not  begin  when  the  jurisdictional  act  was  passed  in 
1927  but  years  before  that,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
some  of  these  attorneys  have  been  connected  with  this  case 
for  18  years. 

Their  contract  for  attorney  fees  was  passed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  finally  fixed  by  the  Court.  Their 
total  fee  amounted  to  $449,490,  plus  an  expense  of  $9,517.65. 

Anyone  can  at  once  see  what  an  undertaking  one  of  these 
cases  is.  In  this  case  before  judgment  was  entered  these 
attorneys  had  expended  over  $9,000  in  expenses.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  would  no  doubt  have  stopped  this  act 


from  passing  had  he  been  present.  He  has  the  power  to  do 
that,  inasmuch  as  most  Indian  cases  come  up  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  Had  he  prevented  this  act  from  passing  you  can 
see  what  an  injustice  would  have  been  done.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  dispute  at  all  concerning  the  fsujts.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  says  these  Indians  never  received  a 
cent  of  this  money.  He  knows  better  than  that.  The  In- 
dians' share  of  the  money,  approximately  90  percent  of  it, 
was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians.  It  is  still  there,  less  what  the 
Government  has  expended  for  them. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  disposing  of  the  Indians'  money  in 
this  manner.  I  have  been  for  sometime  and  am  now  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  Indian  Bureau  altogether,  pay  the 
Indians  in  cash  what  we  owe  them,  and  let  them  become 
full  citizens  of  this  country,  with  the  same  freedom  of  action 
as  any  other  citizen.  If  we  must  hold  lands  in  trust  for 
them,  or  some  of  them,  let  the  States  where  the  land  is 
located  hold  the  trust.  The  States  then,  where  the  Indian 
lives,  would  be  responsible  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
estates.  If  this  Government  would  pass  one  single  juris- 
dictional act  and  let  the  Indian  claims — all  of  them — be 
presented  and  adjudicated  and  settled,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  abolish  the  Federal  protectorate  over  the  Indians. 
As  long  as  the  autocratic  Bureau  remains,  the  money  due 
Indians  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  doled  out  as  the  Bureau  thinks  just.  The  Bureau  will 
continue,  however,  to  use  enough  of  this  money  to  perpetuate 
itself.  If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  join  me  in 
passing  H.  R.  794,  then  any  recovery  will  be  paid  to  the 
Indians. 

Taking  the  number  of  years  this  case  has  been  pending," 
and  the  great  amount  of  work  and  expense  involved,  I  do  not . 
think  the  Court  was  wrong  in  fixing  the  fee  at  10  percent. 
This  fee  was  passed  on  three  times.  First,  by  the  Interior 
Department;  second,  by  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  last,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  any  lawyer  in  an  Indian  case.  I  have  never  acted  as  a 
lawyer  for  Indian  claims.  I  never  have  had  personally  a 
matter  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  associated  with  anyone  who  has.  and  what  I  say 
in  this  case  is  dictated  by  my  own  sense  of  justice  and 
right. 

I  have  not  examined  into  the  other  cases  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  complains  of,  but  I  will  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to 
it,  and  then  present  them  to  this  House.  As  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks here,  I  refer  the  membership  and  the  country  to  *he 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  this  case,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  secured  from  the  court.  It  is  coo  long  to  print  sis  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  The  printing  expense  would  not  justify 
the  printing,  and  I  have  not  therefore  asked  to  include  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  bemoans  the  fact  that  the 
Interest  accumulations  in  this  case  were  stupendous.  I  refer 
him  to  the  fact  that  no  interest  was  found  in  this  case,  except 
the  interest  accumulations  at  the  date  of  judgment,  June  1, 
1937.  In  finding  9  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claiois, 
this  language  is  used  by  the  court:  j 

The  above-mentioned  additional  amount  of  $4,683,392.92  is  ar- 
rived at  by  computing  interest,  not  as  interest,  but  as  a  part  of  jugt 
compensation,  on  the  value  of  the  property  rights  taken  from  March 
19.  1878.  to  June  1.  1937. 


Good-Neighbor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu^day,  March  28.  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  In  view  of  the  efforts  of 
our  good-neighbor  policy  to  strengthen  our  relations  with 
our  South  American  nations  I  am  anxious  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  report  of  the 
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Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  States  at  Lima 
in  December  of  last  year.  The  resolution  of  that  body  with 
regard  to  the  approaching  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  presents,  in  my  estima- 
tion, an  excellent  opportunity  to  cement  the  feelings  of  our 
Latin  American  cousins  in  a  joint  efifort  to  commemorate  the 
Incomparable  discovery. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  the  formation 
of  a  cc»nmittee  to  work  in  conjunction  with  whatever 
agencies  may  be  available  or  may  be  necessary  by  the  action 
of  the  other  American  states. 

Undaunted  by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  dictionary  has 
not  a  word  to  govern  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, I  have  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress  a  com- 
pound that  may  describe  the  period.  It  is  quadrietsemicen- 
tennial,  which  I  believe  will  bear  the  inspection  of  students 
of  words  and  word  structure.  I  hope  that  the  enthusiasm 
and  strong  approbation  of  the  ctmference  in  wording  these 
resolutions  will  not  be  missed  by  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  outlook  for  a  better  day  in  South  and  Central 
America. 

The  American  Farmer  Wants  a  Fair  Price  and  His 

Home  Markets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-^  Tuesday,  March  28. 1939 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  present 
agriculture  program  has  been  a  failure.  During  the  last  6 
years  of  the  present  administration  the  farmers  have  re- 
ceived over  a  billion  dollars  less  each  year  for  farm  products 
than  they  did  during  the  previous  6  years. 

The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his 
products  and  the  advantage  of  the  American  markets. 

Business,  industry,  and  labor  are,  therefore,  as  vitally  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  prosperity  as  oiu*  farmers  them- 
selves. Every  real  patriot  is  vitally  concerned  in  agricul- 
tural prosperity  and  stability,  whether  he  be  a  fanner  or  not. 

The  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer  is  the  remedy.  The 
cost-of-production  bill  will  give  the  American  farmer  his 
home  markets  and  a  decent  price  for  his  products. 

This  bill  is  primarily  designed  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  products,  having  an  annual 
value  of  $10,000,000  or  more.  It  makes  it  imlawful  for  dealers 
to  purchase  such  farm  products  from  fanners  at  less  than 
the  average  cost-of-production  price  on  the  percentage  and 
quantity  needed  for  domestic  consumption. 

It  provides  for  the  handling  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  without 
expense  to  the  Government.  For  the  surplus  the  farmer  is 
to  receive  world  price  less  cost  of  handling  and  m^rkptjpg 


and  administration.  The  o)st  of  handling  and  administra- 
tion is  charged  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
In  the  world  maitet. 

It  protects  the  home  maiket  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  competing  farm  pfoducts  at  prices  less  than  our 
domestic  price  level. 

It  puts  farm  products  nd(w  owned  by  the  Grovemment  In 

;o  be  sold  abroad, 
use  the  same  Feders^  power  and 
applies  it  in  the  same  mann  ;r  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  as  the 
same  Federal  power  has  bien  used  in  the  aid  of  business, 
transportation,  and  industrj. 

This  bill  will  repeal  the  o-op-control  features  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  o:  1938.  It  specifically  saves  the 
provisions  of  that  act  for  so  1  conservation,  for  adjustment  in 
freight  rates,  for  new  uses,  and  new  markets  for  farm  com- 
modities, for  continuing  Peleral  Surplus  Commodity  Corpo- 
ration, for  loans  on  agricultural  commodities,  and  section  32 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  aid  agriciutiiral  exports. 

It  will  stabilize  the  minimum  price  level  for  agricultural 
products  needed  for  the  dpmestic  market  on  the  basis  of 
cost-of-production  prices. 

It  will  export  when  neceisary  that  portion  of  excess  farm 

:  s  no  market  in  the  United  States, 
selling  the  surplus,  if  any,  in  the 


production  for  which  there 
It  provides  the  means  of 


world  market  at  world  prici  is 


This  bill  will  protect  the 


price  level  of  farm  commodities 


sold  in  the  domestic  market  against  fluctiiatlons  caused  by 


competing  farm  products,  and  to 
levels  from  the  violent  fluctua- 
in  the  futures  market  on  farm 


the  importation  of  cheaper 
protect  the  domestic  price 
tions  caused  by  gambling 
products  of  this  country. 

It  will  provide  that  the  total  cost  of  administration  be 
charged  to  the  proceeds  f  ro|n  tiie  sale  of  exportable  surpluses. 

It  will  enable  the  farmers  to  produce  freely  and  abundantly 
without  restriction,  fully  supplying  the  home  market  and 
producing  as  much  or  as  lit  le  as  the  farmers  themselves  may 
choose  to  produce. 

It  will  provide  the  simple  st  machinery  with  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Crovemment,  no  restriction  or  regimentation  of  the 
farmers,  and  assuring  a  co  5t-of -production  price  to  farmers 
of  this  Nation. 

BENirrr  i  o  small  fakmzb 

In  1938  under  the  A.  A.  A-,  the  wheat  farmer  that  had  an 
acreage  allotment  that  produced  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  re- 
ceived 60  cents  per  bushel  for  69  percent,  or  690  bushels, 
which  would  bring  this  farmer  $414,  plus  a  10-cent  bonus  on 
each  bushel,  $69,  making  his  total  under  the  A.  A.  A.  for  690 
bushels  $483. 

Under  the  cost-of-prodi  ctlon  program,  with  69-percent 
allotment  and  a  price  estajblished  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  this 
same  wheat  farmer  wouldi have  received  690  bushels  times 
$1.60,  making  $1,035,  or  $55^  more  than  he  received  under  the 
A,  A,  A.  He  would  also  be  entitled  to  some  revenue  for  his 
31 -percent  surplus  that  vould  be  placed  on  the  world's 
market. 
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The  House  That  (Government)  "Jack"  Built 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
my  part  in  bringing  slum-clearance  values  down  to  the  place 
where  they  belong  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  genuine  slum 
families  and  in  order  to  have  the  program  on  a  basis  that  is 
fair  to  the  average  American  citizen.  The  Eiction  a  few  days 
ago  during  consideration  of  the  appropriation  was  merely  the 
opening  gun.  Before  we  get  through  some  of  the  same  people 
who  voted  "no"  then  will  regard  the  authorizing  act  as  the 
best  place  for  needed  corrections;  they  are  going  to  reason 
this  thing  through,  untangle  the  complicated  formula  by 
which  the  complete  facts  of  the  present  set-up  are  hidden, 
and  likewise  take  the  firing  line  to  bring  the  slum -clearance 
program  within  the  boundaries  of  its  real  and  proper  purpose. 

It  will  take  more  than  U.  S.  H.  A.  lobbying  activities  to  halt 
this  movement  when  the  people  of  the  country  discover  and 
understand  what  is  going  on. 

In  order  to  present  the  question  of  slum  clearance  in  its 
Ijroper  light,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  questions  to 
the  House  and  to  the  thinking  citizens  of  this  country: 

(1)  At  what  amount  would  you  estimate  the  tax  value  of 
the  average  home  in  your  county  (counting  house  and  lot  for 
farm  families)  ? 

(2)  How  does  the  tax  value  of  your  own  home  compare  with 
a  $6,000  slum  dwelling? 

(3)  When  the  Government  erects  a  $6,000  house  for  a  slum 
family,  is  that  fair  to  you,  considering  the  value  of  your  own 
home  and  the  fact  that  you  do  not  get  it  at  Government 
expense? 

(4)  Considering  the  value  of  your  own  home  and  others 
In  your  community,  whether  owned  or  rented,  and  the  fact 
that  you  have  to  "foot  your  own  bill,"  what  price  dwelling 
do  you  think  should  be  provided  at  Government  expense  for 
a  family  now  living  in  a  slum  area? 

(5)  Should  the  Government  build  homes,  designed  for  slum 
families,  that  are  more  costly  than  the  homes  occupied  by  the 
average  American  citizen? 
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(6)  Can  a  slum  family  afford  to  pay  rent  on  a  $6,000 
dwelling? 

(7)  Judging  by  your  own  experience  and  observation,  what 
should  be  the  top  cost  of  a  home  for  which  a  slum  family 
woald  likely  be  able  to  pay  the  required  rental  charge? 

(8)  Is  $6,000  (1)  a  fair  price,  (2)  a  reasonable  price,  or 
(3)  too  much  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  a  house  to  be 
occupied  by  a  single  family  that  is  unable  to  provide  its  own 
dwelling? 

(9)  Is  it  just  or  unjust  when  a  private  citizen  living  In 
the  average  home  of  your  community  is  compeUed  to  support 
a  Government  program  which  provides  $6,000  homes  for  other 
people  as  a  means  of  taking  them  out  of  slums? 

(10)  If  you  could  decide  the  question  by  vote,  would  srou 
favor  giving  slum  families  (a)  reasonable  shelter  at 
Government  expense,  or  (b)  some  more  expensive  type  of 
construction? 

(11)  If  you  could  decide  the  question  by  your  vote,  would 
you  support  a  program  that  provides  houses  for  slum  families 
costing  (a)  more,  or  (b)  less,  than  $3,500? 

(12)  In  figuring  the  costs  of  a  dwelling  erected  imder 
Government  sponsorship,  should  only  the  original  cost  of 
construction  be  included,  or  also  subsequent  charges  borne  by 
the  Government? 


Tributary  Stream  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdxiy.  March  28.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
AT  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONV'ENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CX)NGR£SS,  MARCH  24.  1939 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 

Floods  are  no  respecters  of  our  environment.  They  hold  no 
briefs  for  our  centers  of  popxilatlon,  whether  located  on  main 
rivers  or  on  tributary  streams.     In  fact,  thus  far.  flood-damage 
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studies  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  proportionally  as  great  on 
^  tributaries  for  the  population  affected,  if  not  greater  than  those  on 
the  large  rivers. 

We  only  awoke  to  flood  disasters  as  a  national  problem  in  1936 
when  we  set  our  legislative  machinery  In  motion  authorizing  pro- 
tection along  the  banks  of  our  main  streams  (notably  the  Ohio) 
by  means  of  reservoirs  and  flood  walls.  The  basis  for  approval 
of  these  projects  was  that  a  favorable  economic  ratio  should  e.xist 
for  the  proposed  separate  projects.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of 
annu.il  benefits  to  anniial  carrying  charges  must  be  greater  than 
1  to  1. 

Gentlemen  of  the  River  and  Harbors  Congresj?.  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  In  my  mind  that  this  plan  is  the  solution  to  our  flood 
problems  along  our  main  streams  and  to  date  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  have  made  excellent  progress  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  portion  of  the  comprehensive  plan  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  is  the  Pittsburgh  reservoir  plan.  Already  the  Tygart 
River  Dam.  near  Grafton.  W.  Va..  is  complete  and  functioning  as  a 
flood-control  dam.  It  has  saved  an  estimated  8280.000  during  the 
first  year  of  Its  operation.  Two  other  dams  in  this  same  plan  are 
almost  40  percent  complete.  The  goal  for  reservoir  protection  of 
communities  on  the  upper  Ohio,  for  one  example,  is  rapidly  being 
reached.  The  Army  engineers  have  not  restricted  their  activities 
to  the  principal  stream.  Their  plan  of  protection  is  comprehen- 
sive, and  one  that  embraces  those  of  us  on  the  tributaries  who 
know  and  have  seen  abject  misery  and  flcx>d  suffering. 

TVJBXTTARY   CONTBOL    PATS    Bt-'ITKK 

Studies  and  surveys  thus  far  made  by  the  Army  Engineers 
prove  that  local  protection  of  communities  on  tributaries  Is  as 
humanely  and  economically  justified  If  not  more  so  than  protec- 
tion of  communities  along  the  larger  rivers.  Do  I  mean  that  pro- 
tection for  the  main  stream  should  be  along  other  lines?  Em- 
phatically no.  I  mean  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  protection  of  com- 
mimltles  on  tributaries  may  yield  a  larger  return  In  the  form  of 
benefits,  because  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tributaries,  than 
docs  protection  of  communities  on  larger  rivers.  I  mean  that 
where  the  most  economical  methods  of  protection  for  the  main 
streams  will  on  the  average  carry  a  favorable  economic  ratio  of 
2.5  to  1.  especially  selected  projects  for  protection  on  the  trlbu- 
tarlss  may  show  a  favorable  economic  ratio  of  3  to  1,  and  In  one 
case  has  even  reached  9  to  1. 

The  principal  methods  cf  protecting  communities  on  tributaries 
are  channel-improvement  projects  where  the  existing  stream  is 
inadrquate  to  carry  high  flows,  external  diversion  of  flow  from 
ono  basin  to  another,  protective  walls  or  dikes,  and  combinations 
of  the  above.  Local  conditions  dictate  which  of  these  wovdd  be 
the  most  economical  to  construct. 

A  tvplcal  example  of  channel  Improvement  Is  in  progress  today 
at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of  Stony  Creek.  Little  Cone- 
maugh.  and  Conemaugh  Rivers.  This  project  is  outstanding  in  Its 
economic  justification.  The  ratio  of  annual  benefits  to  annual 
carrying  charges  Is  9  to  1,  which  I  daresay  la  the  most  favorable 
of  any  flood -protection  project,  general  or  local.  In  the  United 
States.  This  project  Is  well  under  way  and  when  completed  will 
have  cost  $7,600,000.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
preliminary  studies  a  reservoir  plan  was  considered  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  Johnstown.  The  obstacles  to  such  a  plan, 
however,  were  insurmountable.  Because  of  the  small  drainage 
arra  (657  square  miles)  above  Johnstown  and  the  consequent 
limited  number  of  available  dam  sites,  a  plan  of  reservoirs  would 
have  given  only  one-half  as  much  protection,  but  yet  would  have 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  channel -Imorovement  plan. 

An  external-diversion  project  at  Lake  Chautauqua  is  being 
studied  at  present  for  the  protection  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  This 
plan  would  divert  the  excess  floodwaters  of  the  lake  into  Lake  Eiie 
An  Interesting  bjrproduct  of  this  plan  of  protection  of  Jamestown 
would  be  the  reduction  cf  flood  heights  on  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
Rivers  by  way  of  Chadakoln  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Allegheny. 

ELKINS    PROJECT    IS    KEEDED 

The  flood  problem,  however,  of  which  I  can  give  you  firsthand 
information  occurs  in  my  home  cltv  at  Elklns.  W.  Va  because  in 
the  past  22  years  residents  have  seen  18  floods  In  that  community 
In  1932  I  saw  25  percent  of  the  entire  town  Inundated  and  had 
there  been  a  rise  of  7  feet  higher  in  that  flood  it  would  have  resulted 
in  conditions  comparable  to  those  in  the  Ohio  Valley  during  the 
great  floods  of  March  1936  and  January  1937.  The  city  would  have 
become  Isolated:  habitation,  commerce,  business.  Industry  educa- 
tion, and  life  Itself  would  have  been  seriously  affected  and  fl^od 
losses  would  have  certainly  required  outside  relief.  All  this  e»n- 
tlemen,  would  result  from  an  Increase  of  7  feet  above  the  1932 'flood 
and  yet  studies  show  that  the  maximum  probable  flood  at  Elklns 
is  18  feet  higher  than  that  same  flood. 

This  case  is  an  exceUent  example  of  the  close  relation  existlne 
between  specialized  flood  protection  and  location  on  a  tributary 
Eklns  Is  a  progressive  community  located  at  the  downstream  "nd 
of  a  rich,  flat  valley  22  miles  long  and  1  mUe  wide,  thrcush  which 
courses  the  Tygart  River.  To  build  a  dam  above  the  tovm  for  Its 
protection  would  entail  enormous  costs  in  comparison  to  the  bere- 
flts  received  since  the  reservoir  would  flood  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  m  West  Virginia  and  a  railroad  running  through  Its  center 

Again  the  United  States  Army  engineers  have  developed  a  prac- 
tical plan  for  the  protection  of  a  tributary  community  It  is  a 
combination  of  a  cut-off  channel  across  the  bow  of  the  Tveart 
River  above  town  and  the  necessary  diversion  and  protection  d^es 
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Federal  aid  to  agriculture,  1933-38,  aa  of  Dec.  31.  1938 — Continued 

Parity  pa3rments  (no  disbursements  as  yet). 

Federal  Surplus  CX>mmodity  Corporation. ._ $56,493,502 

(Purchases  of  farm  products,  excluding  such 
purchases  by  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  drought  purchases,  reported 
above.) 

Total  to  agrlcultxCTe  In  loans  and  expendi- 
tures, excluding  regular  expendlttires  of  the 

Department  erf  Agriculture 8,305,777,228 

Refunds  from  processing  tax  on  farm  products 66,080,543 

Total «.  371, 857,  771 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous  total  of  $8,371,- 
857,771  we  have  appropriated  $585,000,000  for  rural  rehabili- 
tation, conservation,  transmountaln  Water  diversion,  Irriga- 
tlOTi,  loans,  and  relief  to  fanners  and  livestock  growers. 
Congress  has  also  appropriated  further  moneys  under  title 
V  of  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  the  sum  of  $212,000.- 
000  for  parity  payments  to  agriculture. 

Out  of  the  Federal  appropriations  for  relief  and  work 
relief,  at  least  40  percent  has  gone  to  the  agricxUtural  and 
rural  sections  of  the  country.  This  amount  is  in  excess  of 
$7,000,000,000  and  added  to  the  original  or  direct  Federal 
appropriations  to  agriculture  the  benefits  to  agriculture  and 
the  rural  districts  amount  to  over  fifteen  and  one-haif  bil- 
lion dollars.  There  were  also  addit4onal  appropriaticms  to 
aid  agriculture  that  run  to  $2.D00.000.000.  so  that  the  total 
for  relief  and  aid  to  our  farmers  was  over  $17,000,000,000. 
and,  with  the  approFWiation  in  the  present  Wll  of  $900,000,- 
000  the  aid  and  benefits  to  agriculture  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  erf  1940  will  be  over  $18,000,000,000. 

And  still.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  these  authentic  fig- 
ures, the  Republicans  have  the  effrontery  to  claim  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  for  the  farmers.  They  have  hoodwinked 
the  farmers  in  the  past,  but  the  farmers  erf  today  know  that 
tliis  administration  has  been  responsive  in  coming  to  their 
aid  and  they  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 


The  Problem  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  28.  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  desire  to  re- 
view in  figures  the  lamentable  history  of  the  cotton  fanner 
of  the  South  during  the  last  10  years.  These  figures  tell  the 
sad  story  of  suffering,  deprivation,  and  struggle  under  in- 
creasing odds  and  burdens.  They  indicate  unmistakably  the 
world  trends  in  cotton  production  and  consumption,  and  they 
sound  out  a  warning  to  the  entire  Nation  which  this  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Production  and  consumption  is  equivalent  language  to 
supply  and  demand,  the  two  economic  forces  that  govern 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity.  I  will,  therefore,  first 
present  certain  figures  complied  by  the  Government  to  show 
the  domestic  production  of  cotton  and  to  show  likewise  the 
foreign  production  of  cotton.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
since  the  year  1910  this  Nation  has  produced  annually  from 
ten  to  sixteen  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  only  in  3  years, 
namely,  1926,  1931.  and  1938.  has  our  production  failed  to 
come  within  these  figures.  In  2  of  these  3  years  our  domestic 
production  rose  to  almost  eighteen  and  almost  nineteen  mil- 
lion bales,  respectively.  Through -the  years  generally,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  has  been  largely  to  maintain  a  stable  and 
level  domestic  cotton  production  in  this  Nation;  but  figures 
will  illustrate  this  very  clearly: 

Production  in  hales 

1925      - : 16.123.000 

1©26  17,  755,  000 

1927 ^^ la.  783,  000 


Production  <a  boles — Oontinued 

1928 . 14. 297. 000 

1829                     i         14,548,000 

1930 13.  756.  000 

1931  16.629.000 

1932 la. 710,  000 

1933 12.  664,  000 

1934  — 9,472,000 

1935- 10,  420.  000 

1936 12. 141,  000 

1937  18,946,000 

1938 »  12,008,000 

>  BBtlmate.    Final  figures  not  avaUable  tmtll  May. 

Now,  an  inquiring  mind  will  naturally  ask  regarding  con- 
sumption of  cotton  which  our  farmers  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce. These  figures  are  easily  available,  and  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Domestic  consumption  of  cotton 

Bales 

l»2fl ! 7,  190.  000 

1927 . 6,  834.  000 

1928 - 7,  091.  000 

1929 . 6.  106.  000 

1930 6.  263. 000 

1931  — - 4,866,000 

1932 6,  137, 000 

1933 6, 700.  000 

1934 6.  361.  000 

1935 - - 6.  351,  000 

1936  _ — 7.  950.  000 

1937 .— —  8.  748.  000 

1938 »  S.  391.  806 

>6  months  ending  Jan.  SI,  1939. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  United  States  consumption 
of  cotton  has  shown  a  tendency  to  gradually  Increase  during 
the  last  10  years.  In  the  year  1936  it  reached  the  all-time 
high  figure  of  7.950X)00  bales  and  in  1938  tabulated  6,082.808 
t>ales.  So  we  see  that  our  cotton  surplus  is  not  the  result  of 
weak  and  shrinking  domestic  markets  but,  on  the  contrary, 
must  be  due  to  a  failure  of  foreign  markets.  This  fact  is 
amply  borne  out  by  reference  to  the  figures  quoted  below  to 
show  the  world  consumption  of  cotton  and  the  consumption 
of  cotton  by  nations  other  than  the  United  States. 


Foreirn 

consunip- 

tioa 

World 

contump- 

tioo 

1927-28 

lin»-29.... 

i93o-3i™iiii"rrrr"i~""i"iiiiirii"~"ii™i~" 

lm?-33                                 ... 

Bales 
io.rji.ooo 

9,709.000 
10.&6A,0U0 
11.857.000 
11.34«.0t)0 
10,MK,0Q0 
10.flOl.()00 
11,544,000 
li,14U,UU0 

IS,  211.  aw 

17,771.000 
lfi,(H2,000 

BqUs 

3&.!Sfl9.000 
2S,2HS,0n0 
35.782.000 
24.R7H.000 
22,402  000 
22.898.009 
24,98^^.009 

1WB-.H4 _ 

1034-36            .  . — . — .. 

25,324,000 
25.  198.  UUO 

|93«_W                                                             ....                   .        r 

18S»-S7 

27.«27,O0O 
30,  83r),  000 

l»37-38             — 

aA,74&,000 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  world  and  foreign  consumption 
of  cotton  has  gradually  increased  each  yeai ;  and  our  trouble 
cannot,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  shrinking  world  markets  and 
to  the  declining  use  of  cotton  goods  by  the  people  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Compare  these  figures  with  those 
showing  the  export  of  American  cotton  which  I  place  below: 
Exports  of  American  cotton  (including  linters) 


United 
KiDgdom 

}apJUl 

Franoa 

1928„"I"I""r"I~"II™II™ 

IWO                 -    . 

2,630,000 
1.411.000 
1.831.000 
1,258.000 
1.054.000 
1,344,000 
I,49Z000 
1,27S.000 
738,000 
l,4iaono 

1.I44.0U0 
385.458 

1738.000 
1.988.000 
1.7V7.000 

1,  BK7.  ono 

l,64t),000 
1,  570, 000 
1,849,000 

i.3m,<J00 

342.000 
7W.  000 
MO,  000 
300,135 

1,«1A.000 

959.000 

1.309.000 

1, 03U.  ao 

1,22s.  000 
X2M.UIJU 

i,7U(ino 
1.  M«,  ono 

1,  524,  UIO 

1. 4r«,  (tto 

1.550,000 
52)1.351 

9DB,000 
8A5.ono 

775,000 

1930    , 

812.000 

1931      — — 

VM.ono 

1932 

463.000 

i934;"iiiirin""ii~iiii™"" 

1935 

193« 

M4.000 
709.000 
373.000 

(tfii.oao 

tmsi      . 

655^000 

193S(6months«aded  Jaa.31, 1939). 

293.  KM 
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The  flgiires  given  above  are  all  of  Government  tabulation 
except  in  the  table  showing  exports  of  American  cotton, 
which  figures  are  the  best  available  and,  I  believe,  are  ac- 
curate.   They  all  refer  to  cotton  bales  of  500  pounds  weight. 

These  are  tragic  figures  and  indicate,  to  my  mind,  a  los- 
ing flght  which  our  farmers  in  the  Southland  have  been 
making  during  the  last  10  years.  They  bespeak  a  warning 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  and  which  demands  legislation 
to  the  present  session  of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  cotton 
farmer. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  readily  seen  by  reference  to  market 
quotations  of  the  prices  of  cotton  at  the  present  time.  I 
picked  up  the  paper  Saturday  and  obtained  the  followtog 
quotations  on  the  New  York  markets  which  give  Increasing 
Importance  to  this  solemn  warning.  Saturday's  closing 
quotations  according  to  the  New  York  Exchange  were: 


Mf»y 

July 

<  »ctob«r 

December 

January 

March 


Close 


8.15 
7.93 
7.57 
7.51 
7.50 
7.53 


Year  ago 


8.67 
8.72 
8.78 
8,79 
8.81 
8.80 


The  further  we  look  toward  the  future  in  pxirchasing  cot- 
ton the  lower  the  price  of  this  commodity.  In  the  face  of  the 
cotton  bill  which  we  have  before  us  and  which  contains  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  conservation  payments  and 
the  additional  simi  of  $250,000,000  for  parity  pasrments.  the 
world  markets  for  our  cotton  continue  to  decline.  This  de- 
cline occurs  in  the  face  of  the  idea  of  the  public  that  these 
funds  will  be  appropriated  to  conttoue  the  conservation  pro- 
gram and  to  help  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  price  for  his 
cotton.  If  you  strike  from  this  bill  the  sums  of  money  which 
the  public  mind  already  regards  as  having  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  you  again  affect  the  market,  and.  In  my  opinion, 
will  bring  it  to  lower  depths  than  it  has  reached  even  at  the 
present  time. 

What  hopes  has  the  American  farmer?  What  hopes  has 
the  southern  cotton  farmer,  to  the  face  of  years  of  restricted 
production,  in  the  face  of  years  of  promises  of  higher  prices 
and  greater  yields? 

The  last  20  years  have  been  years  of  struggle  and  depriva- 
tion for  the  farmers  of  the  South.  They  have  been  years  of 
experimentation  with  methods  to  offset  the  effect  of  subsidiz- 
ing privileged  Industries  by  tariffs  and  payments.  All  during 
this  time  the  situation  of  the  cotton  farmer  has  grown  worse 
and  the  condition  of  himself  and  his  family  has  sunk  to  a 
lower  place  to  society  financia;iy.  Nothing  but  radical  steps 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to  give  him  complete  parity  with 
the  prices  of  other  commodities,  nothing  short  of  placmg  cot- 
ton in  its  true  position  m  regard  to  the  other  markets  of  this 
country,  nothing  short,  in  fact,  of  giving  the  farmer  an  equal 
break  with  the  factory  man  and  with  the  banker,  can  hope 
to  brmg  back  to  the  rural  sections  of  the  United  States  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  our  entire  Nation. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  to  our  fanning  population  I  urge 
upon  you  all  possible  consideration  of  his  condition  and  his 
demands. 


Keep  American  Market  for  the  American  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

_  Tuesday,  March  28. 1939 

Mr.  LORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  one  of  the 
largest  appropriation  bills  for  agriculture  that  has  ever  come 


before  the  House,  and  we  ^ould  appropriate  for  this  greatest 
of  industries;  but  this  bil  will  not  help  the  dairy  farmers 
only  so  far  as  the  soil  con  lervation  goes. 

What  we  need  is  protection  of  the  American  market  for 
the  American  farmer. 

This  bill  provides  a  sulsidy  for  the  cotton  farmer  when 
the  Government  has  more  than  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
storage  that  the  Government  has  loaned  more  than  9  cents 
a  pound  on  when  cotton  is  selling  from  8  to  SVz  cents  a 
pound  and  this  bill  proposes  to  keep  on  piling  up  cotton 
instead  of  seUing  at  the  \«orId  price. 

The  bill  proposes  to  ke<:p  on  pasang  the  com  farmer  15 
cents  a  bushel  not  to  raise  com,  and  to  pay  the  wheat  farmer 
28  cents  a  bushel  not  to  raise  wheat,  to  pay  the  rice  farmer 
2  cents  a  pound  not  to  riise  rice,  and  the  tobacco  farmer 
not  to  raise  his  crop. 

Just  so  fast  as  farmers  1  ake  any  of  the  above  crops  out  of 
production  they  must  pit  the  land  into  some  crop  like 
clover  or  alfalfa,  and  this  ;an  be  used  only  for  raismg  cattle 
and  cows,  so  when  we  sto  )  raising  com.  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco  we  put  the  land  nto  clover  and  compete  with  the 
stock  and  dairy  mdustry.  In  other  words,  the  stock  and 
dairy  business  is  paying  tixes  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tcbacco  farmers,  and  the  dairymen 
get  little  if  any  benefit  frcm  the  program. 

The  only  claim  for  their  benefit  is  the  surplus  commodities 
taken  off  the  market,  and  this  is  offset  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  that  let  the  dairy  products 
come  into  the  States  at  greatly  reduced  tariff  rates.  We  are 
buying  the  sugar  from  Cuba  that  would  put  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  into  production  in  this  Nation, 
Let  us  stop  buymg  our  sigar  abroad  and  produce  it  here. 
This  would  take  the  wheat]  and  com  and  the  other  crops  out 
of  production  and  they  coiUd  shift  our  crops  so  there  would 
not  be  a  siuplus. 

This  would  reduce  the  com  and  other  crops  and  also 
reduce  the  competition  w  th  the  dairy  industry,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  of  subsidies. 

market  for  the  American  farmer. 


Let  us  keep  the  Americai  i 


Stop  the 
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extend  my  remarks  in  th( 
radio  address  by  Hon.  Joseph 
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and 


I  do  not  know  a  more  v_ 
people  of  this  coxmtry  than 
Before  the  establishment  of 
vate  armies  and  the  bearing 
Constitutional  Convention 
In  the  Federal  Government  ._ 
of  article  I  of  the  Constltutloi 

"Congress   shall   have 
fense;  to  declare  war;  to  rais< 
maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rulfs 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 

Congress  and  Congress  aloi 
power  to  provide,   regulate,   i 
Nation.    This  grant  of  affirm 
elusive  that  It  constitutes  a 
by  any  State  or  any  group,  wi(hin 

The  question  of  private 
that  in  feudal  days  great  landed 


'rivate  Armies 


op 


A.  GAVAGAN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 
23,  1939 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
Record.  I  include  the  following 
A.  Gavagan,  of  New  York: 


and  Important  subject  facing  the 

the  one  assigned  me  for  discussion. 

ur  Government  the  questions  of  prl- 

of  arms  were  vexatious.    During  the 

delegates  strove  to  vest  this  power 

1  accordingly  provided  in  section  8 

as  follows: 

■   to   provide  for   the   common   de- 
and  support  armies;  to  provide  and 
for  the  government  and  regulation 
etc. 

has  the  constitutional  duty  and 
nd  equip  the  armed  forces  of  this 
tive  power  to  Congress  Is  so  all-ln- 
'enial  of  the  exercise  of  such  power 
"'-  this  Nation. 

is  not  new  in  history.     We  know 
barons  maintained  and  equipped 
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prlTate  armies  for  serrloe  to  the  king.  The  feudal  lords  maintained 
and  kept  ready,  armed  forces  which  In  times  of  stress  <m'  conquest 
they  offered  to  the  king,  as  a  token  of  fealty,  homage,  and  service. 
Our  forefathers  knew  history  and  the  lessons  of  history,  and  ac- 
cordingly abolished  private  armies,  vesting  in  Congress  alone  the 
power  to  raise,  equip,  and  provide  for  the  armed  forces. 

Are  we.  their  descendants,  to  be  less  mindful  of  history's  leason? 
For  answer,  we  need  not  txira  back  the  pages  of  history  to  the  days 
of  feudalism.  We  need  but  to  look  across  to  EXirope.  in  our  own 
day,  to  behold  the  evil  and  the  diabolical  result  of  private  armies. 
We  know,  for  Instance,  that  the  European  dictators  rode  to  power 
through  the  use  of  private  armies.  We  know  that  Musi:olini  and 
Hitler,  before  they  seized  power,  raised  private  armies.  The  former 
his  "black  shirts",  the  latter  his  "brown  shuts."  Hitler  boasts  In 
his  autobiography  Meln  Kampf  of  his  use  of  terrorism  through 
his  brown-shirted  troops.  In  passing,  I  desire  to  pwint  a  warning 
to  those  In  this  country  who  seek  to  wear  the  "brown  shirt":  Do 
you  remember  what  happened  to  Hitler's  "brown  shirts"  and  their 
leader?  Well,  after  his  seizure  of  power.  Hitler,  on  June  30.  1934, 
liquidated  the  "brown  shirts"  and  their  leader.  Captain  Rochm.  In 
this  he  was  tnie  to  the  best  traditions  of  dictators  and  despots. 
Murder  and  arson  have  always  been  their  weapons. 

Do  we  Americans  wish  to  transplant  In  this  coxmtry  the  condi- 
tions existing  today  In  central  Europe?  I  do  not  believe  so.  In 
fact,  I  sense  In  this  country  the  dawning  of  the  realization  that 
we  who  love  America  have  l>een  too  tolerant  of  those  In  our  midst 
Who  worship  foreign  ideologies  and  seek  to  implant  them  here.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  tire  among  us  those  who  do  not 
piopCTly  understand  and  appreciate  our  God -given  freedom  erf  free 
^Jeech  and  free  assembly,  but  who.  on  the  contrary,  assume  these 
rights  to  constitute  a  license  to  insult  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, heap  ridicule  and  obloquy  upon  our  duly  constituted  officials. 
even  seeking  through  force  the  overthrow  of  our  cherished  institu- 
tions. If  such  there  be  let  them  heed  the  warning  uttered  by  the 
great  Speaker  at  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Whxiam  B. 
Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  who  on  March  4  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  final  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  said: 

"There  are  evidences  of  certain  sinister  Influences  and  minorities 
now  seeking  to  sap  and  mine  the  piUars  of  this  temple  of  freedom. 
We  may  have  been  too  generous  In  our  hospitality  to  them.  We 
may  have  been  too  tolerant  of  some  of  their  recent  manifestations 
of  subversive  treachery.  We  have  sought  with  rather  grim  patience 
to  respect  the  gtiaranty  of  freedom  of  speech:  but  it  may  be  only 
fair  to  admonish  aU  guctx  groups  that  they  take  cotuisel  of  their 
prudence  lest  by  going  one  step  too  far  It  will  be  too  late  to  escape 
the  wrath  and  Indignation  of  all  real  Amencans." 

Thxis  spoke  the  lUustrlous  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  at  Representa- 
tives. His  voice.  let  me  assure  you.  is  no  soUtary  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness:  It  Is  reechoed  by  mllUons  upon  millions  of  otir 
citizens  and  is  a  clarion  call  to  us  who  believe  in  the  divine 
nobility  of  our  institutions  of  gm-emment  to  make  ready  now  as 
of  yore,  to  protect  and  defend  them  against  any  tyrant,  dictator, 
or  despot,  whatever  the  color  of  his  shirt,  be  it  brown,  black,  or 
red,  and  whether  clean  or  dirty. 

Over  a  decade  of  time  now.  our  system  of  government  has  been 
assailed  by  disciples  of  aU  varieties  of  "isms."  We  have  witnessed 
individuals  and  groups  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  hurling 
opprobrium  and  brimstone  on  the  very  institutions  and  principles 
that  make  that  liberty  possible.  They  resort  to  all  manner  and 
means  of  propaganda.  Their  panaceas  are  as  varied  as  human 
thought  Itself.  They  have  had  the  field  unexposed,  but  me  thinks 
they  mistook  Indifference  for  surrender— at  long  last,  we  have 
awakened — we  perceive  that  which  we  thought  silly  smd  harmless 
to  be  a  well-planned  attempt  to  overthrow,  either  by  force  or 
otherwise,  our  system  of  governnaent  and  to  substitute  therefore 
communism  or  national  socialism.  This  chaHenge  we  shaU  resist 
with  all  the  vigor  of  a  patriotic  p>eople.  We  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  for  the  human  race  and  especially  for  our- 
selves, those  principles  of  liberty  and  government  that  have  made 
us  imlque  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

With  this  spirit,  therefore.  I  have  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  known  as  H  R  4641,  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  organization  seeking  either  to  change  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  or  to  amend  the  same,  to  wear  or 
adopt  a  uniform  or  to  bear  arms  in  the  course  of  stich  activities. 
Frankly,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  recurrence  of 
the  shameful  and  un-An>erlcan  scene  enacted  recently  in  Martlson 
Square  Garden  In  New  York  City.  There,  was  displayed  the  l»own- 
shirt  uniform  bearing  the  swastika:  there,  armed  members  of  the 
so-called  bund  maintained  and  preserved  order;  there,  were  uttered 
contemptible  denunciations  of  the  President  of  the  United  State*. 
AU  Americans  resent  such  actions,  and  especially  when  done  by 
persons  wearing  foreign  uniforms  in  aUeglance  to  a  foreign  power. 
Such  is  not  free  speech.  Free  speech  will  be  denied  in  this  country 
if  orators  have  an  army,  large  or  small,  to  carry  their  mandates  Into 
effect. 

Contemplating  the  scenes  enacted  at  Madison  Sqriare,  we  marvel 
at  the  stupidity  of  those  there  assembled.  Do  they  not  remember 
the  events  preceding  1917?  Is  it  possible  they  forget?  Are  they 
Just  stupid?  If  BO,  they  will  never  learn  but  wUl  persist  In  their 
stupidity  untU  they  once  again  feel  the  might  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Let  those  In  our  midst  who  love  so  well  the  foreign  dictators 
rettim  to  those  countries  and  attempt  the  exercise  of  free  speech 


and  free  assembly.    If  they  do,  they^  soon  experience  the  concen- 
tration camp  or  the  firing  squad. 

We  want  no  foreign  "ism"  in  this  country.  We  ahaU  have  none. 
We  seek  peace  and  the  right  to  live  in  a  free  concord  of  nations. 
We  shaU  not  and  cannot  be  bluffed  or  frightened.  We  are  resolved 
to  maintain  and  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  Mess- 
Ings  of  constitutional  freedom  under  a  represenUUve  republican 
form  of  government.  That  Is  the  heritage  we  received  from  our 
fathers:  that  is  the  legacy  we  are  bound  before  Ood  to  pass  on  to 
our  chUdren.  Uberty,  like  life,  was  born  of  pmin  and  struggle: 
she  demands  sacrifice  to  preserve  herself;  constant  vigUjiDoe  Is  th« 
price;  at  all  times  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  were  those  who 
constantly  assailed  her;  she  has  known  her  detractors  and  her 
defenders:  she  has  drunk  the  bitter  gall  of  temporary  frustration; 
but  ever  like  the  sun.  she  rises,  giving  to  struggling  mankind  a 
new  hope  and  Joy,  embla2X}ning  life's  pathway  with  heaven's  light, 
inspiring  men's  souls  to  fulfill  their  destiny,  and  giving  to  a 
distracted  world  a  benediction  of  peace. 


Ag^ricultural  Appropriation  Bill 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1939 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  proposeg 
appropriations  of  $1,060,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Agri> 
culture  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1940.  This  enormous  sum  of  money 
represents  approximately  one-seventh  of  the  entire  farm 
income  of  the  United  States.  This  bill  represents  a  potential 
tax  of  $8  on  every  person  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  it  means  a  burden  of  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  recently 
testified  before  a  committee  at  Congress  that  he  did  not  care 
to  make  a  statement  or  a  forecast  as  to  our  national  safety  if 
our  national  debt  went  beyond  $50X)00,000.000.  It  would 
take  but  10  bills  like  the  one  before  us  for  consideration  to 
send  the  national  debt  above  $50,000,000,000.  so  near  are  we 
to  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Economy  is  not  present  in  this  Congress  nor  has  It  been 
the  guiding  star  of  this  administration.  While  it  was 
promised,  it  has  never  been  practiced  and  some  day  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  answer  the  deception  which  has  been 
meted  out  to  them  in  the  administration  of  their  National 
Government. 

This  legislation  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  fann- 
ers of  my  district.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  add  another 
heavy  burden  on  a  people  already  overburdened. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  was  added  to  this  bill 
for  parity  payments  without  a  request  or  any  authorization 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  even  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  face  of 
declining  prices  for  farm  products,  and  after  appropriating 
billions  of  dollars  for  agriculture  In  the  last  few  years,  we 
are  again  asked  to  repeat  the  same  mistake  without  regard 
to  its  effect  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  or  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

No  effort  has  been  made  and  no  intention  indicated  to 
change  the  policy  of  this  adminstratlon  in  permitting  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  agricultural  products,  which  certainly  has 
aided  in  wrecking  the  home  market  for  the  American  farmer, 
a  market  on  which  he  must  depend  to  sell  what  he  produces. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  everyone  knows,  that  the  urban  population 
and  the  constmiing  public  residing  in  the  great  business  and 
industrials  centers  of  the  Nation  furnish  the  natural  and 
legitimate  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  raised  by 
the  American  farmer.  When  these  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion are  visited  by  industrial  and  economic  upheavals  and  the 
men  and  women  who  reside  in  them  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, they  are  no  longer  able  to  purchase  the  products 
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of  agriculture  and  the  American  farmer  loses  the  best  market 
he  has  on  earth. 

If  this  administration  and  this  Congress  desire  to  aid  agri- 
culture, by  a  method  which  at  least  has  not  proven  itself 
to  be  a  mistake,  then  let  an  attempt  be  made  at  once  to  cor- 
rect the  causes  of  the  present  unstable  conditions  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  with  its  resulting  unemployment.  Let  us 
correct  the  causes  of  a  want  of  faith  and  confidence,  which 
everyone  knows  exist  today,  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  the 
fear  that  grips  and  holds  initiative  and  private  enterprise 
from  going  forward  and  which  has  driven  private  capital 
into  seclusion  and  hiding. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Act  was  passed  to  bring  about  Indus- 
trial peace  and  a  better  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor.  In  that  it  has  failed  utterly.  It  has  brought  indus- 
trial warfare.  Strikes  have  swept  the  country.  Radical  and 
irresponsible  labor  have  ridden  in  the  drivers'  seat  encotu"- 
aged  by  acquiescence  or  at  least  by  silence  on  the  part  of 
those  high  in  the  authority  of  government  in  some  of  the 
States  and  in  the  national  administration.  Business  is 
paralyzed.  Employers  have  become  the  victims  of  bias  and 
jjrejudlce  and  the  attitude  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  its  members,  perhaps  excused  by  the  provisions 
-of  the  act  under  which  they  have  been  appointed,  has  re- 
sulted In  the  general  unrest  and  economic  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  country  today. 

Our  people  are  no  longer  acting  in  concert  and  coopera- 
tion one  with  the  other  for  the  general  welfare.  Class  has 
been  arrayed  against  class.  Hatred  and  ill  will  exists  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  Legislation  imposing  new 
rules,  regulations,  and  taxes  on  the  business  and  industry  of 
the  coimtry  has  added  to  the  burden,  and  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  the  fear  to  move  forward,  to  expand  or  employ 
labor  has  grown  up.  Social  security  taxes  alone  have  taken 
a  billion  dollars  away  from  labor  and  industry  and  not  one 
dollar  of  it  will  ever  go  back  to  provide  a  job  or  expand  an 
industry.  Every  one  knows,  who  honestly  has  the  welfare  of 
his  country  at  heart,  that  the  Nation  will  not  go  forward  to 
a  more  prosperous  time  luider  conditons  of  this  kind. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  Wagner  Act — National 
Labor  Relations  Act — should  be  amended.  T  agree  with  him, 
and  so  informed  him  as  long  ago  as  January  10,  1938.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has  been  done  up  to  this  time  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  that  act,  which  are  now  so  apparent 
to  everyone.  Labor  has  suffered  most  by  its  unwise  and 
imfair  provisions.  Government  must  cease  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  activities  of  the  people  and  their  affairs. 

We  can  do  much  for  the  farmer  to  restore  his  market  and 
the  price  of  his  products  if  we  will  stabilize  the  general 
economic  conditions  In  the  country  by  correcting  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  last  6  years.  It  is  futile  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  and  drive  the  Nation  at  break- 
neck speed  toward  bankruptcy  and  ruin  in  an  effort  to  help 
-the  farmer  without  attacking  the  real  problems  of  the 
Nation  which  cause  conditions  through  which  the  farmer 
can  neither  sell  Jiis  products,  nor  receive  a  fair  price  for  what 
he  produces. 

The  time  has  come  when  blunt  frankness  should  be  recom- 
mended, no  matter  where  the  responsibility  may  lay  for 
existing  conditions,  for  by  no  other  method  can  we  cooperate 
with  each  other,  either  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  departments 
of  Government,  to  restore  what  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  Ameri- 
can life  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  herein,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  legislation.  Unless  we  terminate  the  present  trend 
in  national  affairs,  the  American  people  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  the  time,  which  may  be  too  near  at  hand,  when  they 
must  suffer  the  tragedy  and  disaster  which  will  be  their  lot 
as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  inflation,  brought  about  by  prof- 
ligacy and  waste  of  the  public  resources,  or  a  worse  alterna- 
tive—repudiation of  the  Nation's  honest  debts.  God  forbid 
that  such  a  fate  awaits  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  with  a 
government  which  has  no  equal  on  the  globe,  and  to  a  people 


who  have  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living  under  that  govern- 
ment which  has  never  beqn  reached  or  approached  by  any 
other  people  anywhere. 


Potatoes  Under  the  Weciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DAKIEL 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


A.  REED 

NEW  YORK 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdc  v,  March  29, 1939 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  Republican  spokes- 
men have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Roosevelt-Hull  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements  art  not  reciprocal  treaties  but  are  a 
device  for  a  general  lowerihg  of  the  tariffs.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  of  the  accuracy  <jf  this  statement  is  to  examine  the 
statistics  relative  to  our  eroorts  and  Imports  of  p>otatoes. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  in  1929  we  exported  7,424,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  countries  whi;h  later  under  trade  agreements 
reduced  their  tariffs — Colcmbia  and  Haiti.  In  1937  we  ex- 
ported only  715,000  poundj;  of  potatoes  to  these  same  coun- 
tries, a  decrease  of  90.4  percent.  Exports  to  other  trade- 
agreement  countries  which  made  no  concessions  on  potatoes 
fell  from  125,124,000  poun(s  in  1929  to  61.643,000  pounds  in 

1937,  or  by  50.7  percent.  In  1929  we  exported  to  the  non- 
agreement  countries  31,52'  ,000  pounds  of  potatoes;  in  1937 
we  exported  46,985,000  pomds,  an  increase  of  49  percent. 
Thus  we  find  in  anals^ng  ( >ur  exports  of  potatoes  that  to  the 
trade-agreement  countries  we  have  had  a  material  decrease 
In  the  exports  of  potatoes,  whereas  to  the  nonagreement 
countries  we  have  had  a  ma  terial  increase.  Eighty  and  eight- 
tenths  percent  of  our  exports  of  potatoes  in  1929  went  to 
future  trade-agreement  coi  mtries,  while  in  1937  only  57  per- 
cent went  to  these  countrie ;.  Is  there  any  evidence  here  that 
trade  agreements  have  heli  led  our  potato  growers? 

Over  99  percent  of  our  entire  potato  imports  come  from 
Canada  or  Cuba,  and  we  liave  made  trade  agreements  with 
both  countries.  In  these  agreements  we  made  concessions  to 
both  relative  to  potatoes!  whereas  Canada — the  principal 
source  of  our  potato  imports — made  no  concession,  and  Cuba 
only  bound  the  present  lUte  of  duty.  The  concessions  we 
made  were  seasonal  in  nati  ire,  allowing  potatoes  to  come  into 
the  country  at  reduced  rates  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year. 

A  few  potatoes  came  inti  this  country  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty  in  1935;  but  in  1936,  When  both  the  Canadian  and  Cuban 
agreements  were  effective^  sizable  quantities  came  into  the 
country  at  the  lower  rates  In  fact,  in  1936,  56.5  percent  of 
our  entire  Imports  came  in  under  reduced  rates  of  duty,  and 
that  amount  increased  to  75  percent  in  1937.  Furthermore, 
while  total  imports  in  19J7  were  15.8  percent  less  than  in 

1938,  the  amount  of  potatoes  entering  the  country  imder 
agreement  rates  was  11.9  p<Tcent  greater  In  1937  than  in  1936. 

The  tariff  on  potatoes  vas  raised  by  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  because  i  mports  of  potatoes  were  materially 
increasing.  Now  we  find  duties  are  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  Hawley-Smoot  ariff.  This  is  a  general  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  potatoes,  whereas  on  our  exports  we  have 
received  no  concessions  of  any  value  to  the  potato  growers 
of  this  country.  It  is  inten  sting  to  note  that  of  the  countries 
which  have  been  and  are  important  buyers  of  potatoes,  we 
have  trade  agreements  wi  h  countries  that  bought  approxi- 
mately 81  percent  of  the  tc  tal  exports  in  1929  and  57  percent 
in  1937.  However,  we  rece  ved  concessions  from  a  group  that 
buy  less  than  1  percent  of  our  exports.  Is  this  reciprocity? 
No;  it  is  a  general  lowerin ;  of  tariffs  in  an  imconstitutional 
and  undemocratic  manner 
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The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  W.  Turner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1939 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  and 
a  feeling  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend  and  beloved  colleague  from  Tennessee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Hon,  Clahence  W.  Turhkr.  No  man  in  this  body 
more  Justly  merited  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  acquaintances  than  this  our  departed  friend. 

I  served  with  him  on  the  House  Conunittee  on  Military 
Affairs  for  6  years.  We  sat  side  by  side  and  I  will  miss  him. 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  his  conunittee 
as  he  was  of  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  services  were  always  conscientious,  calm,  fair,  and  im- 
passionate.  His  viewpoint  was  Nation-wide  and  his  patriot- 
ism was  unsurpassed. 

With  his  passing  his  State  and  Nation  have  lost  an  able 
and  distingiQsbed  statesman.  His  family  has  lost  a  member 
impossible  to  replace  and  we  have  lost  a  friend.  Kindly, 
courteous,  thoughtful,  and  courageous.   A  gentleman  of  the 

old  school. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  21.  1939 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
finances,  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  is  important  enough 
to  be  scrutinized  with  great  care.  It  is  true  that  we  are  over- 
due for  some  economy  in  Government  excesses;  but  if  any 
economy  is  to  be  indulged  in,  it  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

If  Congress  refuses  more  funds,  25,000  persons  will  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls  in  New  York  City  alone.    The  mayor 
of  New  York  City  had  a  conference  the  other  day  with  Colonel 
Somervell,  who  is  the  Works  Progress  Administration  admin- 
istrator for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  definitely  told  that 
unless  instructions  from  Washington  would  be  issued  to  the 
contrary  and  the  proper  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to 
allow  the  W.  P.  A.  to  contini.e  with  its  operations  in  New 
York  City,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drop  from  the  rolls  25,000 
I}ersons  in  New  York,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  several  States  because  of  this  situation  will  be  as 
follows:  Alabama,  8,800;   Arkansas,   8,000;    Arizona,    1,500 
California,  16,400;  Connecticut,  4.000;  Delaware,  500;  Colo- 
rado,   4,400;    District    of    Columbia,    1,800;    Florida,    7,000 
Georgia,  9,500;  Idaho,  1,725;  Iowa,  4,000;  Kentucky,  9,200 
Kansas,  5.000;   Illinois,  34,000;   Indiana,   11,000;   Louisiana 
8,500;  Montana,  2,880;  Massachusetts,  18,000;  Maine,  1,000 
Maryland,  2,000;  Mississippi,  7.000;  Michigan,  20,000;  Mis 
souri,  17,500;  Minnesota,  9,800;  Nevada,  350;  Nebraska,  4,200 
North  Carolina,   7,000;    North   Dakota,   2,100;    New  Jersey 
14,000;  New  York  City,  25,000;  New  York  State,  outside  New 
York  City.  9,000;  New  Hampshire,  1,000;  New  Mexico,  1,200 
Ohio,   36,500;    Oregon,   2,700;    Oklahoma.    10,200;    Pennsyl 
vania,  36.000;  Rhode  Island,  2,000;   South  Carolina,  7,000 
South  Dakota,  2,100;  Tennessee,  8,500;  Texas,  13,500;  Utah, 
1.950;  Virginia,  4,800;  Vermont,  2,500;  West  Virginia,  7,000 
Wisconsin.  11,300;  Wyoming,  675;  Washington.  7.000;  Hawaii, 
350. 


In  addition  to  this  large  nimiber  of  lay-offs  throughout 
the  country,  there  will  be  another  40.000  to  45,000  W.  P.  A. 
workers  dropped  from  the  rolls  In  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
Of  New  York  has  requested  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  New  York  City,  as  well  as  the  Senators 
from  this  State  to  stop  this  condition  from  arising. 

I  have  before  me  a  string  of  jjathetlc  letters  from  constit- 
uents  of  my  district  who  will  undoubtedly  be  sejiarated  from 
the  pay  roll  if  the  W.  P.  A.  is  not  permitted  to  continue 
with  the  fimds  which  the  House  would  vote  here. 

In  the  debate  before  the  House  last  Saturday  there  were 
voices  raised  in  opposition  to  this  prospective  cut.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  granting  relief  to  a  larfe  nvmiber  of 
Americans,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  before  the 
wheels  of  industry  should  again  torn  millions  of  our  citizens 
should  not  be  caught  in  the  throes  of  unemplojmaent.  The 
present  administration  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  condition  and  within  the 
limitation  of  opportunity  every  employable  American  who 
could  not  find  his  place  in  private  industries  was  permitted 
to  work  with  the  W.  P.  A.  The  amoimt  of  work  turned  out 
by  the  W.  P.  A.  is  prodigious.  Sections  of  the  country  which 
were  Isring  fallow  for  years  have  begun  to  bloom  again. 
Wildernesses  were  turned  mto  garden  spots,  and  the  appe«r<- 
ance  of  our  cities  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  countryside  proclaims  the  fine  manner  in  which 
employees  of  the  W.  P.  A.  have  discharged  theh-  obligations. 

Before  the  election  of  1936  some  antiadminlstration  pap>er8 
called  a  great  deal  of  W.  P.  A.  work  boondoggling,  but  we 
have  learned  since  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  men  connected  with  the  W.  P.  A. 
allowed  this  country  to  modernize  itself,  build  better  roads. 
better  schools,  and  better  homes. 

Industry  will  soon  be  able  to  absorb  the  men  who  are  now 
working  in  W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  when  that  day  comes  no 
one  Will  be  happier  than  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  Government  pay  roll  and  become 
employees  in  industries  once  again,  but  xmtil  that  time 
comes  let  us  not  make  the  burden  of  unemployment 
greater  by  denjring  the  Government  this  appropriation  for 
$150,000,000.  

What  Happens  to  the  Country  When  the  President 

Is  Away? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1939 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Preddent  will  be  leaving 
soon  on  his  forty-eighth  absence  from  Washington  since 
March  1933.  He  well  deserves  these  interludes  in  his  ardu- 
ous life,  and  all  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  will  Join  in  the 
hope  that  the  trip  may  prove  pleasant  and  restful. 

We  hope,  too,  that  the  country  will  benefit;  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  happened  to 
business  during  his  previous  absences.  Is  business  better  or 
worse  when  the  Presidential  pressure  is  relaxed?  Is  confi- 
dence raised  or  lowered?  Are  jobs  easier  or  harder  to  find? 
Partisan  argument  on  these  questions  is  unfniitful.  What 
we  need  th^e  days  is  less  argument  and  more  facts. 

Portimately,  the  facts  are  available.  Economists  and  stu- 
dents of  business  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the 
stock  market  as  a  "business  barometer."  By  this  they  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  market  in  itself  is  all-important;  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  people  are  interested  directly  in  stock 
trading.  But  the  term  "barometer"  does  mean  that  the  mar- 
ket reflects  general  business  sentiment.  When  the  market 
advances,  It  is  a  sign  that  business  sentiment  Is  better,  men 
are  more  confident,  more  ready  to  place  orders,  expjind  their 
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operations,  and  put  more  people  to  work.  When  the  market 
declines,  It  indicates  that  businessmen  are  uncertain,  afraid 
that  their  operations  will  prove  unprofitable,  and  for  this 
reason  hesitate  to  expand  their  pay  rolls. 

Now,  let  us  study  what  has  happened  to  the  market  on  the 
President's  47  absences.  Here  Is  the  record  of  advances  and 
declines  as  registered  by  the  Standard  Statistics  averages  of 
90  representative  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange: 

Abseiuxs  of  the  President  from   the   White  House,  Mar.   4.  1933- 

Mar.  IS,  1939 


Type  of  trip 

Num- 
betof 
such 
trips 

Stock-market 
rises 

Stock-market 
declines 

Net 

Num- 
ber 

Points 

Num- 
ber 

Points 

change, 
points 

All  absences 

47 

24 

+88.4 

23 

-55.1 

+33  3 

Annual  Florida  fishing  trijw.... 
ITyde  Park  trips 

5 
22 
20 

S 

13 

6 

+20.1 
+3.19 
+32.4 

0 

0 

14 

0 
-13.4 
-41.7 

+20.1 
+22  5 

Speukinc  trips 

—9  3 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  An  average  of  1-point  gain 
or  loss  in  the  90  stocks  used  to  make  up  the  Standard  Sta- 
tistics averages  amounts  roundly  to  $340,000,000. 

Multiplying  this  out  we  discover  that— 

The  27  absences  of  the  President  represented  by  5  Florida 
fishing  trips  and  22  Hyde  Park  trips  netted  a  gain  of  42.6 
points,  or  $14,484,000,000. 

The  20  speaking  trips  netted  a  loss  of  9.3  points,  or  $3,162,- 
000.000.  making  a  net  gain  by  having  the  President  away 
from  Washington  of  $11,322,000,000. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  the  celebrated  polls,  recently  observed 
that  whenever  the  President  went  to  Florida  to  fish  his  pop- 
ularity increased,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  it  began  to 
decline.  Looking  at  the  figures  above.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
his  absence  makes  the  people's  hearts  grow  fonder? 

I*t  us  look  into  these  figures  a  bit  more  closely.  Take  the 
Rorida  fishing  trips  first.  There  have  been  five  of  them; 
and  every  one  of  the  five,  as  reflected  in  the  trend  of  average 
stock  prices,  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  con- 
fidence of  business,  and  hence  by  inference  to  the  relief  of 
unemplo5Tnent. 

On  most  of  these  trips  the  President  has  left  Washington 
with  a  reassuring  comment.  Some  of  them  have  coincided 
with  those  blessed  eras  formerly  termed  "breathing  spells," 
and  more  recently  designated  as  "periods  of  appeasement." 

Businessmen  have  been  willing  to  take  these  promises  at 
face  value.  They  have  gone  cheerfully  to  work,  making  their 
plans,  placing  orders,  and  hiring  more  help.  But  atas,  the 
rest  and  recuperation  on  the  boat  have  served  only  to  fill  the 
President's  fertile  mind  with  a  new  crop  of  experiments. 
Back  he  has  come  with  a  fresh  supply  of  "must"  legislation  to 
throw  things  into  confusion  again. 

Of  the  trips  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  6  years,  there  have  been  22. 
These,  of  course,  have  been  too  short  to  show  an  unvarying 
resiUt.  Yet  even  here  the  trend  is  unmistakable.  On  13  of 
these  22  absences  the  market  advanced  for  a  total  gain  of 
nearly  36  points.  35.9.  On  nine  occasions  there  were  declines 
to  a  total  of  13.4  points.  The  country  was  better  off  for  his 
absence  by  $7,650,000,000,  as  measured  by  a  net  advance  of 
22.5  points  in  the  market  averages. 

Now  we  come  to  a  third  category  of  absences — the  Presi- 
dent's speaking  trips.  Here  the  results  are  most  interesting. 
Twenty  times  he  has  left  Washington  to  go  somewhere  and 
make  a  speech.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  constructive, 
even  conciliatory.  The  majority,  however,  proclaimed  fresh 
crises,  or  abused  business,  or  bristled  with  threats  against 
^ -members  of  his  own  party  who  had  dared  to  vote  In  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  So  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  absence  were  more  than  offset  by  the 
demoralizing  infiuence  of  what  he  said.  This  stands  out 
clearly  in  the  box  score: 


Speaking  trips. 


h  lun- 
«r 


Yet  for  6  years  we  have 


;CORD 


ao 


stock-market 
rise 


Num- 
ber 


Points 


+32.4 


Stock-market 
declines 


Num- 
ber 


14 


Points 


-41.7 


Net 
change 


-9.3 


People  who  know  nothii  ig  about  business — and  this,  unfor- 
tunately, includes  much  of  the  administrative  personnel  of 
the  New  Deal — belittle  th;  importance  of  confidence.  They 
regard  it  as  a  bogey  whic  i  the  businessman  has  conjured  as 
an  excuse  for  his  unwillj  ngness  to  take  abnormal  business 
risks.  They  say  that  as  Ic  ng  as  billions  of  dollars  are  poured 
out  in  grants,  subsidies,  and  extravagant  public  works  it 
makes  no  difference  whet  ler  there  is  confidence  in  business. 


had  deficit  piled  upon  deficit,  and 


still  the  unemployed  flguj  e  stands  stubbornly  at  somewhere 
between  10,000,000  and  1,000,000.  Ten  or  eleven  million 
men  and  women  willing  and  eager  to  work  cannot  find  jobs, 
even  though  their  Governi  nent  has  increased  its  expenditures 
every  year,  tripled  Peder£  I  tax  collections,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  than  doubled  t  le  national  debt. 

The  action  of  the  marcet  reveals  the  secret  of  the  New 
Deal  failure.  Government  debts  and  Government  threats 
have  probably  held  two  men  out  of  work  for  every  man  that 
W.  p.  A.  has  hired.  Pearj  of  what  the  President  is  doing  or 
might  do,  consternation  oyer  what  he  has  said,  the  constant 

and  "crisis"  have  all  combined  to 
;ry  industry  in  the  land. 

it  seems  nonetheless  clear  from 
lat  when  the  President  goes  away 
and  lets  the  country  alone  Ithe  people  are  better  off. 

And  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  sustained  fully  by  some 
recent  results  of  the  Gallip  poll.  In  a  poll  published  about 
2  weeks  ago — March  17,  1939 — the  question  was  asked:  "Do 
you  think  the  attitude  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  toward 
business  is  delaying  busii|ess  recovery?"  Here  are  the  an- 
swers— 

Yes;  a  lot 

Tes:  a  little 

No 


repetition  of  "emergency' 
restrain  and  intimidate  e^ 
Tragic  as  it  may  soun(j 
the  figures  I  have  cited 


cent  of  those  voting  dec 
policies  are  a  definite  anc 


Percent  of  those  replying 

41 

26 

38 


Here  we  have  a  cross-s©  :tlon  of  public  opinion  with  67  per- 


aring  the  opinion  that  Roosevelt 
positive  check  upon  our  inherent 
recovery  impulses  and  resources.  Two  people  out  of  every 
three  say  that  recovery  is  being  delayed  unnecessarily  by  the 
administration. 

Equally  significant,  I  thljik,  is  the  development  of  this  senti- 
ment over  the  last  18  monihs.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  38  per- 
cent of  those  voting  in  thii  poll  said  that  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  business  \ias  "not  friendly  enough."  But  by 
March  this  year  52  percent  of  those  voting  said  the  White 
House  attitude  toward  business  was  "not  friendly  enough." 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  are  alive  fully  to  the  forces  which  are  prolonging 
this  unhappy  period  of  vast  imemplosrment  and  low  farm 
prices. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  term  has  been  an  expen- 
sive luxury  for  the  Amei  lean  people.  Eleven  million  men 
and  women  are  still  out  (f  jobs.  Farmers  are  hard  up  be- 
cause the  pxirchasing  pow^  ;r  of  these  imemployed  millions  in 
the  cities  is  inadequate.  Business  profits  are  eaten  up  in 
taxes  and  bureaucracy.  'Ihe  Nation's  economy  is  constanUy 
disturbed. 

These  are  the  facts  demcjnstrated  by  one  of  the  best  barom- 
eters of  business  activity,  Jhe  stock-market  averages.  When 
the  market  goes  up  more  people  have  jobs;  when  it  goes  down 
more  people  lose  their  job^.  This  Is  history.  And  the  corol- 
lary is— as  the  figures  show— that  when  the  President  lets 
the  country  alone,  when  ha  goes  away  and  makes  no  speeches, 
trade  is  more  active,  con  Idence  improves,  more  people  are 
employed. 
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So  in  response  to  the  oft-repeated  suggestion  of  the  new 
dealers  that  Congress  hasten  its  adjournment  and  give  the 
President  a  free  hand,  the  people  well  might  ask,  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  recovery,  when  will  ttie  President  adjourn 
himself  this  spring? 


God   Bless   America— A   Tribute   to   Kate   Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  EATON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne&iay.  March  29, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  A.  GRAF 


Mr.  EATON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rscors,  I  include  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Committee.  Teddy's  Rough  Riders  Post,  No.  516,  American 
Legion.    The  letter  follows: 

Bon.  Thomas  M  Eaton. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Congkessman  :  Wtien  someone  performs  an  exceptionally 
humanitarian  act,  he  is  siire  to  be  recognized  by  the  Govemnient. 
When  a  soldier  performs  an  act  of  vaicn-  on  the  battlefield,  the 
Gcvenunent  commends  him  and  presents  him  with  a  medal.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  of  this  coimtry  and  the  Government 
are  natlonal-defense-mlnded.  and  we  are  fortunate  In  having  an 
outstanding  radio  p>ersonailty  contributing  greatly  to  this  worthy 
cause,  not  with  money  or  arms  but  With  a  song  that  exemplifies 
the  true  feelings  of  aU  real  Americans.  I  refer  to  Kate  Smith,  who 
Instills  the  love  of  America  !n  the  hearts  of  countless  thousandB 
every  time  she  sings  God  Bless  America. 

I  feel  that  such  service  as  Miss  Smith  Is  rendering  should  receive 
seme  sort  of  Government  recognition,  and  I  suggest  that  you  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Members  of  the  House  or  some  appropriate 
committee  so  that  they  may  ezt«nd  Miss  Smith  a  note  of  thanks 
for  her  endeavcM". 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Chakus  a.  Gkat, 
Chairman.  National  Defense  Committee,  Teddy's  Rough  Riders 
Post,  So.  516,  American  Legion. 

The  words  to  the  song  referred  to  above  are: 

Ckxi  blew  Am-rlca,  land  that  I  love. 

Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her  throtigh  the  night,  with  the  light 

from  above. 
From  the  motintalns.  to  the  prairies,  to  the  ocean,  white  with  foam. 
God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  home. 


Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29, 1939 


KDTTORIAL  FROM  THE  WHEELING    (W.  VA.) 

OF  MARCH  28,  1939 


INTELUGEMCER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  Biarch  28,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of  March  28,  1939] 

AKZ  WK  HOLOnVC  THE  BAG  ACAUTT 

When  the  New  Deal's  trade -trading  program  was  maugurat«<L 
two  major  oia«m«  were  made  for  It : 

First.  That  it  would  restore  otir  export  market  and  thus  bring 
prosperity  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  It  would  stimulate  international  trade  throughout 
the  world  and  thus  promote  peace. 


Very  Uttle  Is  beard  at  the  first  dalm  today  tn  view  ot  tb«  signal 

faUure  of  the  policy  to  do  anything  but  mcreaae  competition  in 
the  American  market.  But  correspondingly  greater  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  peace  angle  as  the  eoonomic  failure  beeoooea  more  and 
more  apparent  and  as  war  clouds  gather  over  Europe. 

Thus  when  the  trade  agreements  with  England  and  Canada  were 
slgrned  in  a  carefully  prepared  stage  setting  at  Washington,  the 
political  phase  of  the  transaction  was  emphaslaed.  Indeed,  almost 
nothing  was  said  of  the  economic  advantages  supposed  to  flow  to 
us  through  the  mutual  easing  of  trade  restrictions.  We  were  told, 
with  a  great  deal  of  fe?Ung,  that  the  signing  of  these  agreements 
forged  another  Unk  In  the  chain  binding  together  the  two  greftt 
English -speaking  peoples,  and  served  a  definite  warning  on  the 
totalitarian  states  that  the  democrmcles  would  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Several  Incidents  occurrtng  since  then  serve  to  throw  MldltlODal 
light  on  this  much -stressed  relationship. 

Among  the  trade  agreements  this  Government  had  negotiated 
prior  to  the  new  pacts  with  England  and  Canada  was  one  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Germany,  as  Is  generally  known,  is  the  one  coun- 
try beyond  the  pale  of  our  trade  program.  In  every  agreement  we 
negotiate  the  concessions  granted  the  other  party  are  automati- 
cally extended  to  all  the  world  save  Germany,  and  that  without 
those  favored  nations  granting  us  anything  at  all.  So  when  Herr 
Hitler  completed  the  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia  this  Govern- 
ment promptly  put  imports  from  that  region  under  the  ban. 
Classifying  them  as  German  goods  now.  the  Treasury  has  applied 
to  them,  effective  April  22.  a  countervnlling  duty  of  25  percent,  such 
as  already  applied  to  goods  from  Germany  proper. 

Thus  this  Government  has  been  quick  to  apply  the  economic 
weapon  of  trade  restriction  to  the  German  expansion  at  the  first 
opportunity.  But  how  about  England?  How  about  this  great 
sister  nation  with  whom  we  had  Just  completed  a  strengthening  ot 
economic  bonds  as  a  warning  to  totalltarlans  in  geneitd  and  to  Herr 
Hitler  in  particular?  What  has  Kngland  done  with  respect  to  trade 
with  Oerxnany? 

What  has  England  done?  England,  believe  It  or  not.  has  entered 
into  an  expert  trade  agreement  with  Germany  through  a  coofer- 
ehce  at  Dusseldorf  between  British  and  German  industrialists. 

A  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  quotes  the  Financial 
News  of  London  aa  denovinclng  this  agreement  on  the  ground  that 
"what  is  intended  is  nothing  less  than  a  fuU  Anglo-Oennan  eo(^ 
nomlc  alliance — a  complete  reorientation  of  the  whole  of  our  oom- 
merclal  policy." 

The  dispatch  continues: 

"It  is  asserted  that  to  carry  out  the  iHDvislons  for  the  dlvisian  of 
markets  between  Britain  and  CSermany.  British  Industry  must  be 
cartelized  on  German  lines.  Then  if  other  countries  resisted,  the 
British  and  German  Governments  would  be  Invited  to  aubiUdlae  a 
united  Anglo-German  drive  against  them.* " 

Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it  as  you  contemplate  the  gloiiea 
of  "cooperation  among  the  democracies." 

Whatever  the  tinderlylng  facts  of  the  German-Bngllah  transac- 
tion above  referred  to  may  be.  doesn't  the  very  fact  that  trade 
negotiations  have  been  carried  on  at  aU  suggest  that  we  may  have 
some  babes  In  the  diplomatic  woods  looking  after  our  Interesu? 

Doesn't  It  all  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  returning  to  a  frank, 
straightforward  policy  of  tariff  protection  here  in  the  United  States. 
and  a  strict  hands-off  {xsilcy  where  the  quarrels  of  European  and 
Asiatic  peoples  are  concerned,  whether  their  governments  come 
under  the  loose  classiflcations  of  "totalitarian"  on  the  one  side  or 
"democracy"  on  the  other;  and  that  when  you  preached  economy 
In  the  campaign  of  1932  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  »«'^'»g 
about? 


Sugar  Production  in  Our  National  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  mPLOiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29, 1939 


ARTICLE    BY    HON.    FRED    L.    CRAWFORD.    OF    MXCHIQAN,    HI 
FEBRUARY   ISSUE  OF  THE   SUGAR   JOURNAL 


Mr.  OTTiIiTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
niEU-ks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  magazine  article  by 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CaAwroas], 
Sugar  Production  in  Our  National  Economy,  which  appeared 
In  the  February  issue  of  the  Sugar  Journal. 

In  connection  with  this  I  desire  to  praise  lilr.  Crawfoso 
for  the  crusade  he  has  conducted  in  this  body  on  behalf  of 
the  American  sugar  Industry. 
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As  the  representative  of  a  sugar-beet  district.  I  wish  also 
to  deplore  the  apparent  efforts  of  this  administration  to  dis- 
courage, rather  than  encourage,  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Crawford's  very  fine  analysis  of  the  situation  follows: 

I  prom  the  February  Issue  of  the  Sugar  Journal  J 

STTCAS  PBOOTTCnON  IN  OUK  NATIONAL  ECONOMT 

(By  P.  L.  CHAwroRD) 

(Hon.  P.  L,  CaAWFORD,  Representative  from  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
In  Congress  on  the  American  sugar  situation.  Mr.  CRAwrtJBD  Is 
from  what  is  known  as  the  eastern  sugar-beet  section.  He  ex- 
presses sugar  opinions  which  are  soxind  for  Michigan,  for  Louisiana, 
Florida,  but  above  all  for  the  United  States. — Editor's  note.) 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  hear  the  elements  of  ovu:  national 
economy  discussed  over  the  radio;  and  from  the  platform;  and 
we  read  more  In  the  papers  relative  thereto  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  very  fact  that  there  Is  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  being  given  to  this  question  Is  proof 
that  our  system  is  not  functioning  as  it  should. 

The  United  States  is  perhaps  more  blessed  with  raw  materials, 
soil,  climatic  conditions,  the  ingenuity  of  labor  and  mechanical 
equipment,  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  This  fact  Imposes  a 
great  responsibility  upon  our  people.  The  greater  our  opportuni- 
ties, the  heavier  o\ir  duty  becomes  to  keep  our  own  house  in 
order  and  to  operate  in  a  way  that  lends  encouragement  to  the 
other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  recent  years,  and  while  the  "surplus"  philosophy  has  been 
growing  so  rapidly,  we  have  learned  that  in  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  the  North  and  West  and  in  the  sugar- 
cane fields  of  the  South  that  this  nonsuiplus  crop  is  now,  as  never 
before.  Justifying  Its  place  In  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 
Let  those  who  reside  In  the  sugar-growing  areas  contemplate  the 
economic  value  of  the  production  of  this  basic  food  commodity  In 
the  arefis  where  the  crops  are  Intensely  cultivated.  Let  those  who 
reside  in  proximity  to  the  sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane  Industries  also 
make  calculations  of  the  aggregate  niunber  of  Individual  workers 
engaged  on  the  farms  where  the  sugar  is  grown,  in  the  factories 
where  the  crops  are  processed,  on  the  transportation  lines.  In  the 
Belling  departments,  as  well  as  in  those  "feeder"  Industries  closely 
related  to  sugar.  Consider  that  should  these  crops  be  not  in  pro- 
duction, hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  people  would  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  largess  of  government  In  the  form  of  relief 
checks. 

While  these  facts  are  so  impressive,  it  is  time  to  give  more  serious 
consideration  to  the  economic  value  of  this  industry.  No  one  needs 
a  doctor  unless  he  is  ill,  and  the  value  of  a  trained  nurse  is  fully 
appreciated  when  the  body  and  the  mind  are  racked  with  pain. 
When  the  wheels  of  industry  cease  to  turn  and  the  smokestacks 
grow  cold,  that  is  when  an  enterprise  engaged  in  the  production 
of  actual  essentials  of  life  can  be  fully  appreciated.  Now  the  ears 
of  our  people  are  open  to  comments  and  suggestions  which  deal 
with  the  economic  value  of  this  great  Industry. 

In  the  sugar-oeet  sections  of  the  North  and  West,  there  are 
those  who  have  savings  accumulated,  and  who  would,  in  the 
absence  of  Government  interference,  invest  those  savings  in  long- 
term  risks  and  in  the  building  of  additional  plants  expanding 
this  great  Industry.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  "prime"  these 
Individuals  into  making  such  long-term  investments.  They  stand 
ready  to  take  the  risk  and  thereby  Increase  our  total  supply  of 
productive  capital  with  all  of  the  economic  benefits  that  would 
naturally  flow  to  those  who  would  become  employed  in  private 
Industry  by  reason  of  such  long-term  Investment.  In  these  same 
areas,  there  are  those  handlers  of  the  soil  who  would  be  delighted 
to  increase  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  State  Department.  Is 
such  that  the  Industry  is  not  encouraged  to  expand.  Instead 
almost  e%'ery  week  the  Government  takes  some  step  which  dis- 
courages the  agricultural  operations,  throws  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  processors,  and  serves  notice  on  those  who  would  expand  the 
Industry  through  the  Investment  of  savings,  that  the  Govern- 
ments attitude  ts.  and  will  continue  to  be,  of  an  unfriendly 
nature. 

The  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  the  sugarcane  areas  of 
the  South  is  remarkable.  Working  against  the  natural  hazards 
of  the  business  in  addition  to  the  artificial  barriers,  the  success 
you  have  attained  Is  further  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
sugarcane  Indvistry  and  its  place  in  our  national  economy.  What 
has  been  accomplished  In  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  the  way  of 
combining  agriculttiral  and  industrial  operations  Is  a  living 
exa.mple  of  the  fxindamental  progress  our  people  would  make  if 
permitted  to  fully  use  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  we  have  today. 

The  laws  of  Nature  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  stinshlne  and 
moisture  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  solids  which 
we  take  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  agricultural  products.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  weight  harvested  represents  deprecia- 
tion of  the  sou.  Therefore  millions  of  our  people  shovild  be  given 
employment  In  new  enterprises  closely  related  to  the  handling  cf 
the  soil  and  toe  extractive  industries  related  thereto,  such  as  is  so 
well  Illustrated  by  the  sugar  operations.  We  should  add  to  this 
the  growing  and  fermenting  of  the  products  of  additional  millions 
of  acres  of  crops,  using  the  fermented  products  as  a  part  of  our  fuel 
for  power  in  the  form  of  alcohol  and  converting  other  solids  into 
plastics  and  starches. 


When  our  people  come  to 
States  Is  blessed  with  natural 
in  a  manner  that  no  other 
market  of  the  United  States 
be  permitted  to  be  enjoyed 
country;  and  when  we  fully 
work  in  order  to  preserve 
ftirther  utilize  our  acres 
Standard  of  living  than  our 

The  sugar-cane  industry 
indvistry  of  the  North  and 
period  of  "siirpluses"  have 
of  otir  economy.     If  given 
are  entitled,  future  employijient 
greater  than  at  present. 


the  full  realization  that  the  United 

resources  such  as  above  referred  to, 

single  nation  now  has,  and  that  the 

1  rom  a  national  standpoint  shctild  first 

by  those  who  work  and  serve  in  this 

qomprehend  that  our  people  must  have 

institutions,  we  will  then  proceed  to 

thereby  bring  into  being   a  higher 

pJBcple  have  ever  before  enjoyed. 

the  South,  as  well  as  the  sugar-beet 

\^est,  during  the  past  few  years  in  this 

Ji  istifled  their  place  In  the  immortality 

proper  encouragement  to  which  they 

and  production  would  be  much 


ou: 
and 


ths 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  SENATE 
Thursday,  March  30 


EXCHANGE  OP  LETTERS 
TREASURY  AND  HON. 


Monetary  Powers  of  the  Government 


EXTENSIC  N  OF  REMARKS 


or 

ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

NEW  YORK 

DF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(.leffi^lative  day  of  Tuesday.  March  28), 
1939 


I  ETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
RQBERT  P.  WAGNER,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  ex- 
change of  letters  betweei  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  ms^self,  in  which  I  jropounded  certain  inquiries  with 
reference  to  certain  mor  etary  powers  of  the  Government, 
and  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  I  ask  that  my  letter  mak- 
ing the  inquiries,  and  thp  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Recou).  as  follows: 

Untted  States  Senate, 
Comic  ttee  on  Banking  and  CxnuiENCT. 

March  14,  1939. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthaxt,  Ji„ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasur  /,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Six:RETART :  ]  iy  interest  in  our  monetary  policy  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Cordmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has, 
of  course,  been  intensified  tty  the  committee's  present  considera- 
tion of  my  bill  (S.  910)  t<^  extend  certain  monetary  powers.  I 
should  like  your  help  In  answering  a  number  of  questions  which 

Iduring  our  consideration  of  the  bill, 
no  critical  Intent  but  solely  with  the 
subject.    I  realize  that  they  relate  to 


have  arisen  both  before  and 
I  ask  these  questions  with 
hope  of  clarifying  the  whole 
problems  which  are  somewhrt  complex  and  technical  and  that  any 


comprehensive  answer  may  of  necessity  be  somewhat  lengthy. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  them  would  be 
very  helpful  to  the  Congress  pnd  the  public,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  going  Into  some  detail. 

The  questions  that  seem  t^  me  most  pertinent  are  these: 


1.  Who  owns  the  gold  now 

2.  How  much  of  the  gold 


con  les 


flx(  d 


Treasury 
tils 


here  in  large  amounts  because  the 
»rice  than  other  covuitrles  for  gold  and 

price? 
you  think  we  will  get? 
stop  buying  gold? 
large  stock  of  gold?    Is  there  any 
BO  much  of  the  world's  gold  that  we 


in  the  Treasury? 

in  the  Treasury  has  been  purchased 
with  funds  obtained  from  t^e  sale  of  interest- bearing  obligations 
of  the  Government? 

3.  Why  has  so  much  gold  |come  to  the  United  States  in  the  past 
5  years? 

4.  Is  It  true  that  gold 
Treasury  is  paying  a  higher 
because  it  buys  gold  at  a 

5.  How  much  more  gold  dc 

6.  Why  doesn't  the  ^ 

7.  Of  what  use  to  us  is 
likelihood  that  we  will  get 
wUl  "get  stuck"  with  it? 

8.  Isn't  it  true  that  foreig^ 
tlve  industries  and  giving 
for? 

9.  What  action.  If  any,  sh<»uld 
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I  believe  that  you  can  supply  more  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  than   anyc»e  else,  and   I   should   therefore   appreciate 
your  replying  to  them  at  yovir  earliest  convenience. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Bobebt  p.  Wagmse. 

Uabch  22.  19S«. 
Hon.  RoBxsT  F.  Waonix, 

Vnited  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Sknatob:  In  your  letter  of  Ifarch  14  you  ask  several  Im- 
portant questions.  These  and  similar  questions  relating  to  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  have  been  asked  so  frequently  that  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  answer  them  and  to  make  clear  the  poUcy  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

As  you  say.  the  questions  raised  Involve  technical  matters  which 
cannot  be  adequately  handled  in  a  page  or  two.  However,  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  is  possible  with  materials  of  such  complexity. 

1.    WHO  OWNS  TH«  GOLD  NOW  Vtt  THS  TSKASCRT? 

Title  to  all  gold  held  by  the  Treasury,  now  amounting  to  about 
♦15.000,000.000,  is  vested  In  the  United  States. 

A  large  part  of  this  gold— $12336.858,533  on  March  15.  1939—18 
held  as  security  tat  gold  certificates — or  credits  payable  In  gold  cer- 
tificates— issued  to  and  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  pur- 
suant to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  Such  gold  certificates  may  be  | 
redeemed  in  such  amounts  of  gold  bullion  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  i 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  necessary  to  settle  international 
balances  or  to  maintain  the  equal  purchasing  power  of  every  kind 
of  United  States  currency. 

The  remainder  at  the  gold  held  by  the  Treasury  is  accounted  for 
as  follows: 

Gold  reserve — held  pursuant  to  law   as   a  reserve 
against  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 

1890 •156.039,430 

Allocated  to  the  stabUization  fund 1.800.000,000 

Cold  in  general  fund  (against  which  gold  oertlflcates 
or  credits  have  not  as  yet  been  issued)  : 

(a)  Balance   of    increment   resulting  from   re- 

duction in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar—      142. 288. 196 

(b)  In    working   balance 647,889,664 

The  TTeasuj^  dlspoees  of  gtdd  In  the  following  ways: 

(a)  For  use  in  Industry,  profession,  or  art.  Any  person  needing 
gold  for  any  such  purpose  can  ptirchase  gold  from  the  Treastiry. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. To  this  end  the  Treasury  sells  gold  to  the  members  of  the 
Tripartite  Accord  and  to  their  stabilization  funds  and  fiscal 
agencies.  The  Treasury  also  may  sell  gold  to  foreign  central  banks 
upon  application  and  under  special  conditions.     . 

Neither  Americans  nor  foreigners  can  obtain  gold  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding. 

S.  HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  COLD  IN  THE  TBXAStTBT  WAS  PURCHASED  WTTH 
FUNDS  OBTAtNEO  FROM  THX  SAUC  OF  INTEREST-BEARING  OBLIGATIONS 
OF  THE   GOVERNMENT? 

The  Treasury  pays  for  gold  with  the  cash  assets  in  the  general 
fund,  specifically  out  of  the  Treasury's  deposit  accotmt  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  account  is  normally 
compensated  by  the  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  gold 
certificates  or  gold-certificate  credits  issued  against  the  gold  then 
acquired. 

Up  to  December  22.  1936.  It  w»s  the  policy  of  the  Treasxury  to 
issue  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  gold  certificates  or  gold -certifi- 
cate credits  against  the  full  value  of  the  gold  acquired.  Under  this 
procedure  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Treasury  did  not  involve 
any  increase  In  the  Federal  debt  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Shortly  after  December  22.  1936,  however,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment adopted  a  different  procedure  with  reelect  to  new  gold  pur- 
chases. Gold  pvu'chased  was  placed  in  an  inactive  gold  account 
and  paid  for  from  the  general  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury  with- 
out issue  of  additional  gold  certi&cates  against  the  new  gold 
acquisitions. 

This  procedure  was  departed  from  several  times,  however,  by  the 
issuance  of  gold  certificates  against  gold  released  from  the  "inac- 
tive" account  or  against  gc^d  acquired  but  not  placed  in  the 
"inactive"  accoxint.  The  "inactive"  account  was  discontinued  in 
April  1938.  and  at  that  time  the  Treasviry  issxied  $1,400,000,000  in 
gold-certificate  credits  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  against  the 
gold  released  from  the  "Inactive  gold"  accoiint  and  thus  increased 
Its  cash  balance  by  that  amount.  Since  that  time  Xixe  Treasury 
has  followed  a  policy  of  Issuing  gold  certificates  periodically  for 
additional  gold  acquired.  Gold  purchases  are  permitted  to  ac- 
cimiulate  in  the  general  fund  in  varying  amounts  before  gold 
certificates  are  issued  against  them.  On  March  15,  1939.  there  was 
in  the  general  ftind  $548,000,000  of  gold  purchases  against  which 
gold  certificates  had  not  yet  been  issued  but  wlilch  had  been 
paid  for  by  checks  drawn  on  the  Treasury  account  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

a.    WHT  HAS  so  MUCH  COLO  COMZ  TO  THE    UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  FAST 

S    TEARSr 

Gold  comes  Into  the  United  States  in  settlement  of  tbe  balance 
of  international  payments  arising  out  of  all  transactions  l)etween 
the  United  States  «aid  all  foreign  countries.  These  international 
transactions  include  exp>orts.  Imports,  shipping  services,  tourists* 
expenditxires,  capital  movements,  interest  payments,  etc.  When  the 
demand  for  dollar  exchange  Increases  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
of  dollar  exchange  resulting  from  these  transactions,  the  price  of 


dollar  exchange  on  the  foreign  exciiange  mai^et  rose.  It  may 
rise  to  a  rate  at  which  it  becomes  profitable  for  bankers  and 
dealers,  foreign  and  American,  to  ship  gold  to  the  United  States, 
sell  the  gold  to  the  Treasury  for  dollars,  and  then  sell  these  dollars 
on  the  foreign -exchange  market. 

Therefore,  to  answer  the  question  why  large  amounts  of  gold 
flow  to  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  only  to  explain  why  XTnlted 
States  dollar  exchange  is  so  much  in  demand. 

A  survey  of  our  balance  of  payments  for  the  last  few  years  re- 
veals at  once  that  the  greatly  mcreased  demand  for  dollar  exchange 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  5  years  Is  largely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  huge  flow  of  capital  to  the  United  States  and.  ntore 
recently,  of  tbe  large  favorable  trade  balance.  None  of  the 
other  categories  of  items  in  ovu-  international  tranaactions  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  substantial  net  tocrease  in  the  demand  for 
dollar  exchange  dtiring  this  period.  In  fact,  for  several  important 
categories  the  net  demand  for  dollar  exchange  decreased.  It  Is  the 
flow  of  capital  to  this  country,  particularly  before  1988.  \ipon  which 
our  attention  must  be  focused  if  we  are  to  understand  the  chlaf 
reason  for  the  large  gold  inflow. 

The  following  figures  show  the  contrast  between  the  large  re- 
corded inflow  of  capital  In  the  past  5  years  and  persistent  and 
large  outflow  of  capital  in  the  years  preceding: 
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The  capital  inflow  In  the  years  from  1935  througb  1937  was  tbe 
major  factor  responsible  for  the  Inflow  of  gold,  for  it  amounted  in 
total  to  (3,500.000,000.  or  86  percent  of  the  val\ie  of  gold  imported 
during  that  period. 

The  trade  item  did  not  become  Important  from  the  point  tit 
view  of  gold  inflows  until  the  last  quarter  of  1937.  .  From  1834 
to  1937  the  excess  of  our  expcots  over  Imports  averaged  only 
(250.000.000  a  year  (Incidentally,  if  silver  Imports  were  included 
In  our  merchandise  imp(»ts,  which  is  the  procedure  followed  by 
many  countries  in  the  world,  our  excess  of  exports  over  Imparts 
would  have  amounted  to  only  (80.000.000  a  year  m  this  period.) 
In  1938,  however,  the  favorable  trade  balance  greatly  increased  and 
was  the  dominant  factor  inducing  the  large  flow  of  gold  into  the 
United  States.  The  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  totaled  (1.134,- 
000.000 — the  largest  we  have  had  in  17  years.  This  Increased 
"favorable"  balance  of  trade,  together  with  other  items,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  net  inflow  in  that  year  of  (1.6  billion  of  gold. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  because  there  was  a  large  inflow  of  ci4>- 
Ital  in  recent  years,  and  in  1938  a  large  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, there  was  a  great  increase  In  the  net  demand  for  dollar 
exchange:  and  because  of  this  large  increase  in  the  net  demand 
for  dollars  there  was  a  large  inflow  of  gold.  Therefore.  \n  the 
final  analysis  your  question:  "Why  has  so  much  gold  come  into 
the  United  States?"  reduces  itself  to  the  questions:  "Why  did  so 
much  capital  come  to  this  country  during  the  past  6  years?"  and 
"Why  did  we  have  so  large  a  'favOTable'  trade  balance  In  1938?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  kinds  of  capital  coming  here,  was  given  in  some 
detaU  m  my  letter  to  Senator  Vandenberc  of  September  22.  1936,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

In  section  3  of  that  letter  the  causes  of  capital  Imports  into  the 
United  States  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"(a)  Capital  withdrawn  from  abroad  by  American  owners  because 
of  the  greater  security  or  the  more  attractive  field  for  Investment 
offered  the  capital  at  home.  The  return  of  these  funds  to  the 
United  State*— much  of  which  left  the  covmtry  In  1930-33— Is.  of 
course,  an  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of  our  recovery  and 
of  the  prevailing  confidence  in  the  future  of  American  Industry 
and  American  financial  institutions. 

"(b)  Funds  sent  to  this  coxmtry  by  foreigners  who  likewise  felt 
that  American  securities  offered  a  more  attractive  or  more  secure 
Investment  opportunity  than  did  Investments  available  to  tbem 
elsewhere. 

"(c)  Repxirchase  by  foreigners  of  some  of  the  foreign  sectultles 
which  Americans  had  purchased  during  the  post-war  decade  and 
were  now  glad  to  get  rid  of  even  at  low  prices.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  securities  of  certain  countries  where  nominal  high 
exchange  rates  were  coupled  with  devices  whereby  the  nationals  of 
these  countries  were  encouraged  to  repatriate  these  securities  st  an 
exchange  profit  to  themselves,  or  where  mamtenanoe  of  debt  service 
was  provided  for  only  internally  but  not  for  foreign  holders. 

"(d)  Need  created  by  Increasing  foreign  trade  for  larger  working- 
dollar  balances  to  be  kept  In  American  banks  by  foreign  banks  and 
traders.  Our  international  trade  during  1934  and  1935  mcreased 
by  one-third  over  the  2  years  previous.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
greater  volume  of  foreign-trade  transactions  would  call  for  larger 
working-dollar  balances. 

"(e)  Fear  prevailing  in  some  countries  abroad  of  confiscation  at 
property  or  o<  loss  throu0i  Inflation  of  their  local  currencies  led 
dxjitng  this  period  to  a  flight  of  capital  from  aome  of  the  oountriea 
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whose  economic  and  political  situations  have  been  threatened  by 
disturbances  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

"(f)  Lastly,  funds  sent  to  this  country  by  speculators  in  the  hope 
or  expectation  that  an  exchange  profit  will  be  possible  If  and  when 
the  currencies  of  their  countries  become  depreciated  in  terms  of  the 
dollar. 

"Theae  are  the  causes  which  account  for  most  of  the  capital 
Inflows.  Yet  these  capital  Inflows  would  not  have  resulted  In  such 
large  stims  being  due  to  the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the 
virtual  cessation  of  foreign  investments  by  Americans.  Whereas  in 
the  years  prior  to  the  depression  annual  foreign  Investments  by 
Americans  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  were  common,  since  1931 
the  anntial  sums  Invested  abroad  have  been  negligible;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  United  States  will  approach  In  the  near  futvire  the 
predepresslon   volume   of  foreign  investment." 

Since  the  above  was  written  (September  1936).  nothing  has 
occurred  to  alter  substantially  the  trend  of  capital  movements  or 
the  reasons  for  them.  With  the  exception  of  one  9-month  period, 
capital  has  continued  to  flow  to  the  United  States  in  large  volume. 
Diu-ing  that  9-month  period.  October  1937  to  June  1938,  there  was 
a  net  outflow  of  short-term  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,000,  but  the 
flow  was  reversed  during  the  fall  of  1938,  and  more  than  a  billion 
of  short-term  capital  has  since  come  to  the  United  States. 

Capital  will  continue  to  flow  Into  the  United  States  In  large 
amounts  so  long  as: 

(a)  The  opportunities  for  secure  and  profltable  Investment  in 
foreign  countries  are  not  great  enough  to  attract  American  capital 
abroad; 

(b)  The  prospects  of  continued  recovery  here  appear  satisfactory 
to  foreigners; 

(c)  The  political  situation  abroad  remains  disturbed: 

(d)  There  is  possibility  of  further  depreciation  of  some  foreign 
currencies. 

Whether  the  flow  of  capital  Into  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  take  the  form  of  gold  or  whether  it  will  gradually  assume 
the  form  of  goods  and  services  rather  than  gold  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  mechanism  of  adjustments  of  inter- 
national accounts  operates.  In  earlier  decades  this  adjustment 
process  operated  tolerably  well  and  with  fair  speed  to  transform 
hiternational  movements  of  net  balances  Into  movements  of  goods 
and  services.  This  adjustment  process  served  to  keep  gold  move- 
ments betw««n  countries  relatively  small  In  volume.  In  recent 
jMurs,  howe\'er.  this  mechanism  has  operated  badly  and  haltingly. 
Moreover,  it  has  had  to  operate  under  sudden  and  large  capital 
and  trade  shifts  which  differed  from  those  of  earlier  decades  not 
only  in  magnitude  but  in  character.  To  put  It  graphically,  the 
mechanlam  of  adjustment  hat  had  a  heavier  load  to  ctirry,  the  road 
but  been  uphill,  and  the  incline  has  grown  steeper. 

The  reasons  and  nature  ot  this  change  taking  place  In  the 
effectiveness  ot  the  so-ctiUed  adjustment  process  ot  International 
accounts  are  matters  too  technical  to  warrant  discussing  in  thla 
letter  SulBce  to  say  that  because  the  numerous  obsucles  to 
rapid  adjustment  still  prevail  In  virtually  all  countries  with  free 
exchanges  any  large  movement  of  capital  to  the  United  States  In 
the  near  future  will  doubtless  take  the  form  largely  of  an  Inflow 
of  gold. 

The  significance  of  thla  fact  as  an  explamatlon  of  the  continu- 
ing flow  of  gold  to  the  United  States  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  As  compared  with  the  decades  prior  to  1930.  there  are 
now  different  relationships  between  international  movements  of 
capital  and  of  gold,  changes  in  domestic  price  levels,  trade 
changes,  contraction  and  expansion  of  credit,  and  changes  in  the 
volume  of  business  activity.  Realization  of  this  basic  economic 
change  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  need  for  treating  present- 
day  problems  of  gold  and  capital  flows  quite  differently  than  was 
r  appropriate  prior  to  1929.  Monetary  experiences  of  those  years, 
particularly  In  Its  International  aspects,  does  not  suffice  for  safe 
gtildance  for  present-day  policy. 

4.  IS  rr  TXtTX  THAT  GOU>  COMES  HEEX  IN  LARGX  AMOUNTS  BECAtTSE  TRX 
TREAStmr  IS  PAYING  A  HIGHER  PRICE  THAN  OTHER  COtTNTBIXS  FOB 
GOLD  AND  BECAUSE  TI  BTTYS  GOLO  AT  A  FIXEO  PRICE? 

This  is  a  question  we  frequently  hear.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  not 
wholly  clear  Just  what  is  meant,  since  the  phrase  a  "higher  price 
for  gold"  may  be  interpreted  in  two  quite  different  ways,  and  the 
answer  to  each  of  the  two  interpretations  would  be  arrived  at 
through  quite  different  lines  of  reasoning. 

If  the  question  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  gold  comes  to  the 
United  States  in  large  amounts  becaxise  we  pay  a  "higher  price" 
than  other  countries  do  in  terms  of  a  money  price  (i.  e.,  in  terms 
of  dollars),  then  the  answer  is  definitely  "no."  The  United  States 
pays  the  same  price  for  gold,  allowing  for  arbitrage  and  transporta- 
tion costs,  that  any  other  country  docs — no  more  and  no  less.  We 
do  not  pay  any  higher  prices  for  gold  than  does  England,  or  Prance, 
or  Belgium,  or  India. 

The  price  of  gold  that  is  permitted  to  move  freely  in  International 
channels  of  trade  is  (and  must  be)  virtually  the  same  the  world 
over.  An  Englishman  who  sells  gold  In  London  gets  the  same 
return  in  pounds  and  shillings  for  It — with  small  variations  to 
be  explained  in  a  moment — as  he  would  get  were  he  to  send  the 
same  gold  to  New  York,  or  to  Amsterdam,  or  to  Paris,  or  to  Bombay 
to  be  sold.  Right  now.  for  example,  he  would  get  about  148  shill- 
ings for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  London  gold  market.  If  he  ships 
that  gold  and  sells  it  to  the  United  States,  he  gets  $35  an  ounce 
(less  one-fourth  of  1  percent).  When  he  converts  the  dollar  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  that  ounce  of  gold  back  into  sterling  and 
deducts  the  expenses  of  shipping,  he  gets  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  sterling  as  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  sold  the  gold 


at  home — namely,  about  148  shillings.  In  other  words,  when  a  for- 
eigner translates  the  dollars  he  gets  from  the  sale  of  hts  gold  back 
to  his  own  ctirrency,  he  fines  that  the  price  of  gold  is  almost  the 
same  in  London,  Paris,  Auisterdam,  or  Johannesburg.  We  pay 
dollars  for  gold,  EIngland  pays  sterling.  Holland  pays  guilders,  etc.. 
but  when  conversion  from  oi  le  currency  into  another  Is  made  at  the 
prevailing  exchange  rates  ve  find  that  an  ounce  of  gold  brings 
approximately  the  same  prlc?  in  one  country  as  in  another. 

I  say  approximately  the  same  price.  There  are  slight  relative 
variations  in  the  price  as  l>etween  different  countries,  variations 
which  inevitably  result  from  changes  in  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  foreign  exchange.  Any  change,  no  matter  how  slight,  in  the 
relationship  of  the  supply  o '  foreign  exchange  to  the  demand  will 
bring  about  a  change  in  th«  price  for  foreign  exchange.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  exchange  rates,  together  with  the  fluctuations  In  the 
price  of  gold  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies,  result  In  the  occur- 
rence of  relative  differences  in  the  price  of  gold  in  different  na- 
tional money  markets  when  computed  in  terms  of  a  single 
currency,  but  these  relative  variations  can  occur  only  within 
narrow  limits. 

These  slight  relative  varl  itlons  in  the  price  of  gold  as  among 
various  markets  which  ma  se  possible  a  profit  in  shipping  gold 
from  one  country  to  another  would  continue  whether  we  paid  $10 
an  ounce  for  gold,  or  $50.  cr  $60.  Slight  variations  in  the  dollar- 
sterling,  dollar-franc,  dollar-guilder  rates,  etc..  do  give  dealers 
small  profits  when  selling  g(  Id  in  one  market  rather  than  another, 
but  those  variations  operai  e  as  among  all  countries  and  at  all 
levels  of  prices  for  gold;  the  y  are  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
alone,  nor  to  the  $35  price  for  gold.  Exactly  the  same  condition 
prevailed  when  the  price  o '  gold  was  $20.67  an  ounce  and  when 
other  countries  had  a  fixed  price  of  gold.  It  Is  the  normal  mech- 
anism which  has  always  prevailed  and  must  inevitably  prevail  so 
long  as  gold  is  the  international  medium  of  exchange. 

To  disp>ose  briefly  of  an  )ther  common  misconception :  It  has 
been  sometimes  claimed  thi  it  gold  comes  here  because  the  United 
States  pays  a  fixed  price  1  or  gold,  whei^as  other  countries  buy 
gold  at  varying  prices.  Tl  e  mere  fact  of  fixity  of  the  price  of 
gold  in  terms  of  any  given  currency  has  little  to  do  with  the 
movement  of  gold.  For  exunple.  England  does  not  have  a  fixed 
price  of  gold,  and  yet  her  net  Imports  of  gold  in  some  of  the  fiast 
few  years  were  greater  thai  ours.  Belgium  has  had  a  fixed  price 
tor  gold  for  2  >-ears.  yet  hei  reported  gold  holdings  are  no  higher 
now  than  they  were  3  years  ago.  Moreover,  our  gold  price,  al- 
though fixed  In  terms  of  <  lollars,  la  not  Axed  in  terms  of  other 
currencies.  When,  for  exa]  iple.  an  Ertgllshman  sells  gold  to  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  dollars  he  gets  may  be  fixed,  but 
the  amount  ot  sterling  he  gets,  it  he  coo^erts  the  dollars  Into 
sterling,  la  not  Oxed;  It  fluctuates  with  every  change  In  the  ster* 

ke  amount  In  hts  own  currency  which 
tan  receives  when  he  sells  gold  Is  not 
Id  In  New  York.  London,  or  Paris, 
[uestion,  the  discussion  has  been  based 
|e  phrase  "higher  price"  as  meaning  a 
lowever,  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood 
inded  by  many  who  put  the  questioxi — 
>t  of  money  but  of  goods  and  services, 
then  the  question  becomes  d  quite  different  one.  It  should  then  be 
phrased  as  follows:  "Is  it  not  true  that  gold  comes  to  the  United 
States  in  large  amounts  because  we  give  more  goods  and  services 
for  a  dollar  (or  Its  monetar]  equivalent  In  foreign  currencies)  than 
does  any  other  country?" 

The  answer  to  this  ques  ion  is  likewise  "No,"  though  less  un- 
qualifiedly so  because  adec  uate  statistical  data  for  a  categorical 
answer  are  not  available. 

The  purchasing  power  of  he  dollar  in  the  United  States,  in  terms 
of  goods,  can  be  compare<  with  its  purchasing  f>ower  in  other 
countries  only  very  roughlj  and  only  with  respect  to  those  goods 
which  do — or  easily  might- -move  from  country  to  country.  With 
respect  to  "services"  compi  rison  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  the  United  States  ( ind  elsewhere  relates  chiefly  to  shipping 
services  and  the  expenditur;s  by  tourists. 

Now  it  is  extremely  difiScult  to  measure  the  differences  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  or  c  irrency  as  between  different  countries, 
even  with  respect  to  such  g)ods  and  services.  Fortunately,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  question  w;  are  examining,  no  such  measurement 
is  necessary.  Were  it  true  t  aat  an  ounce  of  gold  had  a  significantly 
higher  purchasing  power  ove  r  American  Internationally  traded  goods 
than  over  foreign  goods,  ii  direct  but  definite  evidence  would  be 
revealed  In  our  trade  figui  es.  Our  export  excess  would  have  so 
increased  since  1933  that  el  her  we  would  have  drained  the  outside 
world  of  all  Its  monetary  go  Id  or  we  would  have  forced  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  strict  exchai  ge  or  import  controls  or  much  higher 
tariff  schedules.  No  such  developments  have  occurred.  Foreign 
countries  still  have  large  g  aid  holdings;  many  of  them  have  not 
significantly  heightened  the  r  barriers  against  Imports  of  the  world. 
Convincing  evidence  that  we  do  not  pay  a  higher  price  for  gold 
than  do  other  countries  In  erms  of  goods  and  services  is  contained 
in  the  record  of  our  balanc;  of  International  payments  on  current 
account.  For  the  years  193r  to  1937,  inclusive,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  aertlnent  commodity  and  service  items 
was  in  the  aggregate  unfavorable  by  SI .200.000.(XX),  as  far  as  the 
records  show.  Unfortunatei  y.  however,  our  international  accounts, 
though  more  complete  and  reliable  than  those  of  other  covmtries, 
are  still  subject  to  a  substan  tial  margin  of  error.  In  each  year  there 
has  been  a  substantial  "residual"  item  (1.  e..  unaccounted  for) 
which  during  the  4  yeais  In  question  totaled  approximately 
$1,500,000,000  due  the  Unite  1  States.    Seme  portion  of  this  favorable 
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balance  must  be  allocated  to  trade  and  services — how  much  It  Is 
Impossible  to  know.  But  even  if  we  allocated  the  whole  residual 
Item  to  commodity  and  service  items — ^whlch  would  be  an  extrava- 
gant allowance — there  would  resiilt  only  a  small  balance  due  the 
United  States  for  those  items  during  the  4  years  In  question — 
$400,000,000  for  the  4-year  period.  This  constitutes  too  small  a  stim 
relative  to  the  magnitudes  involved  in  our  balance  of  payments  to 
Justify  the  claim  that  an  oimce  of  gold  can  buy  more  here  than 
elsewhere. 

There  is  little  basis,  therefore,  for  the  contention  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  could  in  general  buy  more  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere  from  the  years  1934  to  1937.  inclusive.  Or  to 
put  it  in  simpler  and  more  accurate  terms,  the  United  States  did  not 
achieve  any  special  competitive  advantage  in  international  markets 
as  a  consequence  of  its  external  monetary  policy.  The  change  in  the 
gold  value  of  the  dollar  In  1933  merely  helped  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  earUer  position.  In  1938  the  trade  situation  appeared  to 
change.  We  did  experience  a  sharp  increase  In  our  trade  balance. 
Exports,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  exceeded  Imports  in  1938  by  some 
$800,000,000  more  than  in  1937.  But  most  of  this  increase  cannot 
t>e  attributed  to  any  changed  relationship  of  the  dollar  to  other 
currencies  because  the  exports'  excess  arose  from  a  sharp  decrease  in 
imports  and  not  from  an  Increase  in  exports.  The  recession  in  the 
United  States,  more  marked  and  earlier  than  in  other  countries, 
caused  a  temporary  decrease  in  our  purchases  from  abroad  greater 
than  the  simultaneous  decrease  in  our  exports.  This  gap  may  t>e 
expected  to  narrow  as  recovery  proceeds. 

The  only  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  we  give  more 
for  gold  than  other  countries  is  that  in  addition  to  $35  an  otince 
we  also  give  peace,  aecurity.  prospects  of  higher  retw'ns  on  invest- 
ment, and  better  speculative  opportunities,  with  the  result  that 
foreign  capital  funds  flow  here  in  the  shape  of  gold.  It  is  these 
values  that  constitute  the  chief  factor  condticlve  to  a  flow  of  gold 
to  the  United   States. 

5.  HOW  MT7CH   MORE  GOU>  DO  TOU  THTNK  WE  WILL  GET? 

Row  much  we  will  get  depends  upon  the  extent  and  direction  of 
changes  in  our  balance  of  trade  and  services,  upon  the  output  ot 
new  gold,  and  upon  the  trend  of  capital  movements. 

Since  capital  movements  are  so  sensitive  to  International  polit- 
ical and  economic  developments,  one  can  only  baaard  a  gtaess  as 
to  their  future  trend.  At  this  moment  it  looks  as  though  the 
Burop>ean  situation  will  remain  so  disturbed  as  to  postpone  tor 
some  time  any  substantial  repatriation  of  foreign  halancea  It 
atoo  appears  as  though  early  resumption  of  Amertcftn  lending 
abtoad  such  as  would  cause  a  gold  outflow  is  extremely  unliksly. 

As  for  our  balance  on  commodity  and  aenrtce  Items,  the  fear  ot 
war  and  the  preftaratlon  tor  war  by  foreign  nattoos  are  Uktiy  to 
sustain  our  exports  and  reduce  American  tourist  timvel  In  Swope 
and  Asia — both  developments  making  for  additional  gold  inflows. 
On  the  other  hand,  contlnuanc*  of  our  recovery  here  wUl  tend  to 
tncreaae  our  imports  and  to  increase  American  tourist  travel  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  I  beUe\-e  the  latter  trend  will  outweigh 
the  other  and  that  on  commodity  and  service  account  the  net 
balance  due  us  will  be  less  in  19S9  than  It  was  last  year.  On  the 
other  haiMl.  capital  inflows  will  probably  be  large  so  that,  on  the 
whole.  It  appears  that  in  the  near  future  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  get  gold,  perhaps  in  as  large  volume  as  In  recent 
years. 

Current  world  gold  production  (outside  the  United  States)  now 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,000,000  per  year.  The  bulk  of  this  newly 
mined  gold  can  go  only  to  a  few  cotmtrles.  Most  ooimtrles  now 
utilize  practically  every  available  dollar  of  foreign  exchange  to  pxir- 
chase  imports  or  to  make  additional  payments  on  outstanding  for- 
eign debts.  Much  as  they  would  like  to  acquire  gold,  and  much 
as  they  need  it,  they  want  to  acquire  additional  imports  even  more. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  until  current  hostilities  and 
intensive  preparedness  for  wars  cease,  and  until  the  world  economic 
slttiation  Improves,  the  bulk  of  the  newly  mined  gold  will  be  added 
to  the  monetary  stocks  of  only  a  few  countries  and  the  United 
States  will  get  a  substantial  share  of  it. 

S.   WHT  DOESN'T  THE  TREASU«T  STOP  BTTTIKO  GOLD? 

A  Simple  way  of  stopping  gold  from  comtng  into  the  United 
States  would  be  for  the  Treasury  to  announce  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  buy  any  more  gold  for  the  time  being.  But  such  a  step, 
taken  unilaterally,  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  our  economy. 
It  wotild  dlsnipt  the  fcveign  exchanges  and  gold  btillion  markets 
and  would  very  soon  cause  such  drastic  disttirbanccs  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  even  in  the  domestic  sphere  as  seriously  to  impede 
the  recovery  of  business. 

Present  relationships  among  the  vartoxis  leading  currencies  would 
be  upset.  The  dollar  probably  would  appreciate  Immediately  in 
terms  of  other  leading  currencies.  At  present,  when  the  demand 
for  dollar  exchange  increases,  foreigners  need  only  obtain  gold 
(either  at  home  or  on  the  London  market),  ship  it  here  and  o\>- 
tain  dollars  in  exchange.  Thus  an  increased  demand  for  dollar  ex- 
change relative  to  the  supply  is  met.  If.  however,  this  means  of 
securing  dollar  exchange  were  removed,  dollars  would  rise  In  value 
Indefinitely  in  terms  of  other  currencies.  While  It  Is  impossible  to 
know  in  advance  what  rates  of  exchange  would  finally  emerge,  we 
can  be  certain  of  at  least  one  thing — that  no  country  wotild  t>eneflt 
from  the  ensuing  International  monetary  disruption. 

Were  the  United  States,  moreover,  to  declare  a  complete  embargo 
on  gold  imports,  it  might  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  value  of  gold 
as  a  monetary  medium.  (Such  action  coming  at  a  period  when 
there  was  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  world  overabundance  of 
gold  might  have  repercussions  which  would  disturb  the   public's 


confidence  In  the  value  of  gold.)  The  leading  gold-producing 
areas  would  be  hard  hit  and  some  might  even  be  invcdvsd  in  a 
major  economic  crisis. 

A  closely  related  question  that  has  frequently  been  asked  Is: 
"Should  not  the  price  of  gold  be  reduced?  Is  not  $35  an  ounce  too 
high  a  price  for  gold?"  Possibly  the  simplest  way  to  answer  this 
question  is  to  examine  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  an 
increase  in  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  (or,  to  phrase  it  another 
way.  from  a  decrease  in  the  monetary  value  of  gold) . 

A  reduction  by  Congress  in  the  monetary  value  of  gold  would 
probably  not  be  as  calamitous  as  a  complete  eml>argo.  It  wotild 
limit  the  extent  of  possible  depreciation  of  gold  (or  appreciation 
of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies)  and  the  psychological 
disturbance  caused  by  the  change  would  not  be  as  j>otent,  yet  it 
would  have  disadvantages  serious  enough  to  render  resort  to  any 
such  action  most  unwise.  If  the  reduction  made  In  the  price  oC 
gold  were  small,  our  trade  and  service  btdance  would  not  be  much 
affected  over  the  next  year  or  so,  nor  would  the  Inflow  of  capital 
cease.  Once  the  drop  in  the  price  of  gold  was  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  deflnltive,  the  subsequent  effect  on  capital 
Imports  would  be  virtually  nil.  Our  seciirlties  would  continue  to 
be  Ix3ught  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  bought  now  and 
dollar  balances  on  foreign  account  would  also  continue  to  increase 
for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  increasing  now.  But  were  a 
small  decline  In  the  price  of  gold  to  be  regarded  by  numerous 
domestic  and  foreign  investors  and  exchange  speculators  as  being 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  drops,  the  result  might  well  be  to  attract 
more,  not  leas,  funds  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Intensify  the 
Inflow  of  gold — ^the  very  thing  it  is  designed  to  check.  Specula- 
tors would  rush  to  buy  dollars  and  hold  them  here  in  anticipation 
of  the  next  appreciation.  Thus  the  effect  on  capital  movements, 
both  long-term  and  short-term,  might  more  than  offset  the  effect 
on  trade  and  service  Items;  Instead  of  getting  lees  gold  we  would 
find  ourselves  getting  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  the  monetary  value  of  gold  to  be 
cut  with  one  stroke  substantially,  and  definitely — say,  for  ex- 
ample, to  $25  an  ounce — the  effect  would  be  quite  different  from 
that  deecribed  above.  Such  a  step  might  reduce  the  voltune 
of  gold  imports  and  perhaps  give  rise  to  an  outflow  of  large 
dimensions;  but  the  economic  effects  on  our  eooiMxny  ot  the 
change  In  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  would  be 
little  abort  ot  disastrous.  The  40-peroent  Increase  In  the  price 
of  American  currencies  to  toretgners  would  constitute  a  esvere 
handicap  upon  our  exports.  Our  exports  play  a  Rtle.Ua  Um  level 
of  business  activity  much  In  excess  ot  the  magaltudes  Involved 
and  BO  great  an  appreciation  of  our  currency  In  terms  of  oUmt 
cunreociss  would  be  bound  to  eurtaU  our  exports  strlously.  la 
the  past  (t  months  the  dollar  has  appreciated  in  terms  of  other 
leading  currencies  by  eome  S  percent  and  price  movements  in 
the  various  countries  have  not  been  such  as  to  offset  this  eotno 
petitlve  disadvantage  to  us.  The  sppredattoo  of  the  doUar  has 
not  been  due  U>  a  change  In  the  dollar  price  for  gold  but  rather 
to  a  depreciation  ot  ttweign  currencies  in  terms  of  gold.  Tou 
will  note  that  our  exports  during  January  19S9  were  more  than 
40  percent  less  than  they  were  in  January  1938.  Although  It  Is 
too  soon  to  e%'aluate  the  full  significance  of  the  decline.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  less  favorable  position  of  the 
dollar  in  terms  of  other  currency  (1.  e.,  higher  prices  of  forelm 
currencies  in  terms  of  gold)  contributed  to  the  drop  in  exports. 
Our  imports  on  the  other  hand  would,  in  the  event  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  price  of  gold  to  $25  an  ounce,  be  30 -percent  cheaper. 
Our  domestic  producers  would  then  be  exposed  to  greatly  sharp- 
ened competition  In  the  American  market  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers both  because  the  prices  in  dollars  of  Imports  would  be 
less,  and  also  because  the  numerous  ad  valorem  duties  would 
constitute  smaller  protection. 

Foreigners  would  have  a  greater  advrntage  in  th'.s  market,  but 
unfortunately  even  this  would  be  of  dubious  value  to  them.  The 
ability  of  Americans  to  buy  goods,  whether  imports  or  domestlo 
goods,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  state  of  business  activity  here.  It 
is  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  our  Imports  during  the  recession  of 
1838  dropped  to  almost  one-half  and  that  our  imports  began  to 
Increase  in  the  fall  of  1938.  Thus,  though  the  sharp  appreciation 
of  the  dollar  would  make  foreign  goods  che.aper  in  this  country,  our 
Imports  might  actually  be  less  than  during  the  previous  period,  and 
Instead  of  benefiting  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  be  hurting 
world  business  as  well  as  our  own. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  we  could  not  expect  the  prices  of 
domestic  commodities  and  services  to  move  either  at  home  or 
abroad  with  sufflclent  rapidity  to  adjust  quickly  and  fully  to  any 
substantial  alteration  In  exchange  rates.  For  many  months,  per- 
haps for  years,  the  economic  position  of  large  groups  of  American 
producers,  including  farmers,  would  be  worsened  and  there  would 
be  widespread  unemployment.  The  combined  effect  on  our  domes- 
tic economy  of  a  sharp  drop  In  exports  and  of  increasing  competi- 
tion in  the  domestic  market  would  be  keenly  felt.  Domestic  prices 
would  begin  to  fall.  Many  corporations  would  suffer  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  profits.  In  times  such  as  the  present  these  short-run 
effects — and  by  short -run  we  mean  from  a  few  months  to  several 
years — are  of  paramount  importance.  To  brush  aside,  as  some 
are  prone  to  do,  these  short-run  effects  on  the  ground  that  In  the 
long  run  appropriate  adJustmenUi  wlU  take  place  Is  to  Ignore  the 
unstable  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  real  problems  which  ootv- 
front  us  from  day  to  day. 

Moreover,  were  we  to  reduce  the  price  of  gold  and  were  It  to 
result  in  an  outflow  of  gol'd,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
countries  who  most  need  gold  would  get  It.    On  the  contrary, 
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gold"  to  leave  the  TTnited  States,  It  would  probably  find  a  resting 
place  In  tbe  very  countries  whose  currencies  would  for  the  moment 
appear  most  secure.  Certainly  no  gold  would  flow  to  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  In  any  substantial  amount,  nor  would  the  Far  East  or 
the  Balkans  obtain  more  gold.  The  loss  of  gold  by  the  United 
States  would  not  correct  the  serious  maldistribution.  It  would 
rather  operate  only  to  take  away  some  from  the  United  States, 
which  has  too  much,  and  to  add  it  to  the  holdings  of  other  covm- 
tries  which  likewise  have  too  much. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  though  we  should 
like  to  receive  less  gold  and  even  to  get  rid  of  substantial  amounts 
of  the  gold  we  already  have,  there  is,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  policy  we  have  been  pur- 
suing. In  the  case  of  all  the  proposals  we  have  examined,  the 
remedy  has  always  been  worse  than  the  disease.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  otir  gold  inflow  on  commodity  and  service  account  is  for  tis 
to  have  full  recovery  so  that  our  imports  will  rise  more  rapidly  than 
our  exports. 

7.  OF  WHAT  USE  TO  TJS  IS  THIS  LARGE  STOCK  OF  GOLD?  IS  THERE  ANT 
LIKELIHOOD  THAT  WE  WILL  GET  SO  MUCH  OT  THE  WORLD'S  COLD  THAT 
W«  WILL  "GET  STUCK"  WITH  IT? 

Gold  performs  two  monetary  functions.  First,  It  serves  as  a 
specie  base  for  the  monetary  system.  Secondly,  it  serves  as  the 
medium  for  settling  International  balances.  These  are  distinct  and 
separate  functions.  The  present  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  is 
about  $15,000,000,000.  The  question  you  ask,  therefore,  is,  "Is 
$15,000,000,000  of  gold  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  these  two 
functions  which  gold  now  p)erforms  in  our  economic  system?" 

It  Is  doubtless  true  that  we  have  more  gold  than  we  need  to 
provide  a  specie  base  for  our  monetary  system.  Our  laws  require 
that  a  40-percent  reserve  In  gold  certificates  be  held  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  circulation  and  a  35-percent  reserve  In  gold  certifi- 
cates or  lawfxil  money  against  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
These  legal  reserve  requirements  are  based  on  the  assvuBption  that 
gold  reserve  requirements  operate  as  a  control  of  the  volume  of 
means  of  payment,  as  a  protecclon  against  excessive  issue  of  notes 
and  expansion  of  bank  credit.  At  present,  however,  gold  and  gold 
certificate  holdings  are  so  far  in  excess  of  these  legal  requirements 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  protection  against 
undue  expansion  of  our  currency  and  credit.  We  now  have  enough 
gold  to  permit  an  enormous  expansion  of  credit  and  currency  even 
after  generous  allowance  for  the  outflow  of  gold  that  might  accom- 
pany such  an  expansion.  Legal  reserve  requirements  do  not  of 
themselves  necessarily  protect  us  against  an  undue  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  money,  and  the  monetary  authorities  miist  be  prepared, 
when  and  if  the  occasion  arises,  to  apply  appropriate  supplementary 
control.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  when  gold  holdings  are 
as  great  as  they  now  are. 

But  It  Is  desirable  that  the  reserves  be  above  the  minlmtim 
required  by  law.  Otherwise,  in  a  period  of  business  recovery  the 
limitations  on  the  expansion  of  notes  and  deposits  which  the  gold 
reserve  would  Impose  would  operate  to  curb  the  rise  In  business 
activity,  or  an  outflow  of  gold  would  tend  to  initiate  a  contraction 
of  credit.  Irrespective  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  business.  It  is 
crlear,  therefore,  that  some  excess  of  gold  above  the  legal  minimum 
Is  needed  to  protect  our  domestic  economy  against  effects  of  for- 
tuitous inflows  and  outflows  of  gold.  We  now,  however,  have  more 
gold  than  is  necessary  to  Insure  this  protection. 

The  second  and  more  important  monetary  function  of  gold  is  its 
emplojinent  as  a  means  of  settling  international  balances  among 
nations.  Gold  has  been  vised  for  this  purpose  from  time  Imme- 
morial, and  modern  governments  have  as  yet  found  no  satisfactory 
substitute;  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  a  satisfactory  substitute  will 
be  found  In  the  near  future. 

Important  commercial  countries  which  carry  little  or  no  gold 
stocks  have  difficulties  in  settling  their  international  payments. 
They  have  to  see  to  It  that  their  imports  and  exports  are  maintained 
In  a  certain  relationship  to  each  other.  To  achieve  that  and  to  keep 
their  foreign  exchange  rates  from  fluctuating  wildly  they  frequently 
have  to  maintain  strict  exchange  controls  so  as  to  restrict  merchan- 
dise Imports  and  the  movement  of  capital. 

Small  countries,  which  are  not  precluded  by  political  and  prestige 
considerations  from  holding  their  reserves  in  the  form  of  foreign 
exchange  assets,  can  get  along  more  or  less  satisfactorily  without 
gold.  But  they  can  do  so  only  because  the  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies they  hold  as  reserve  assets  do  have  large  amounts  of  gold 
reserves. 

Some  coimtrles  (operating  with  very  little  gold  or  foreign  ex- 
change assets)  have  been  pointed  to  as  illustrations  of  the  phe- 
nomenon that  countries  can  carry  on  foreign  trade  and  settle 
International  transactions  without  resort  to  gold,  and  that  gold 
Is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  even  for  this  monetary  role.  Those 
who  make  this  claim  completely  misread  the  experience  of  these 
countries.  These  very  countries  do,  in  fact,  need  and  prize  gold 
more  and  seek  It  more  anxiously  than  do  countries  that  use  gold 
freely  to  settle  balances  of  International  payments.  It  Is  their 
Inability  to  obtain  gold  which  forces  them  to  adopt  a  far  less  satis- 
factory alternative  method  of  adjusting  their  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments,  namely,  the  adoption  of  strict  exchange  control, 
of  clearing  agreements,  of  barter  schemes,  and  the  imposition  of 
severe  penalties  against  evasion  and  all  the  other  business-  and 
liberty-destroying  procedures  necessary  to  make  the  system  work. 
Is  no  one  thing  which  demonstrates  more  effectively   the 
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superiority  of  gold  as  a  means  for  settling  intemaUonal  balances 


than  the  experience  of  those  countries  that  have  tried  to  get  alon; 
without  it. 

Without  either  gold  or  exi  hange  controls,  exchange  rates  would 
be  very  unstable.  Any  charge  In  the  balance  of  payments  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  International  borrowing  or  lending. 
or  the  exchange  rates  woul  1  have  to  move  to  the  point  where 
the  sums  to  be  paid  and  tlie  sums  to  be  received  were  equated. 
Because  we  have  abundant  (  old  reserves,  we  do  not  have  to  apply 
exchange  restrictions,  and  b'oad  changes  In  our  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  can  taki  place  without  interfering  with  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  exchange. 

All  these  points  have  be«n  granted  by  some  critics,  but  they 
maintain  that  to  fulfill  b<  th  these  functions  much  less  than 
$15,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  would  suffice.  There  is  some  merit  to 
that  contention,  yet  the  future  of  international  political  and 
economic  relationships  is  mu  ch  too  uncertain  to  Jxistlfy  our  taking 
the  steps  which  would  be  necessary  if  we  were  determined  to 
reduce  our  gold  holdings. 

One  Important  factor  to  hear  In  mind  In  considering  otir  gold 
policy  Is  the  psychological  reaction  of  the  public  to  a  continuing 
loss  of  gold.  Should  a  country  be  undergoing  loss  of  gold  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  t  here  Is  likely  to  result  Impaired  confl- 
dence  In  that  country's  currency  and  In  the  stability  of  Its  mone- 
tary system  long  before  It  has  t  >xhausted  the  gold  It  possessed  In  excess 
of  legal  or  traditional  reserve  requirements.  This  has  happened 
tune  and  again  throughout  ;he  world.  Without  greater  ability  to 
forecast  future  political  and  »conomlc  developments  than  is  vouch- 
safed us,  it  Is  Impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  we  have  too 
much  gold.  We  can  say  w1  th  some  assurance,  however,  that  we 
have  enough  gold  to  meet  al  I  likely  contingencies  and  that  we  are 
In  a  strong  position  to  defei  d  the  stability  of  our  Ct»dlt  structure 
and  of  the  dollar  against  a:  ly  quick  change  In  our  International 
balance  of  payments,  lnclu(  Ing  any  large  withdrawal  of  foreign 
capital. 

The  danger  that  gold  will  e  o  longer  be  used  as  a  medium  of  Inter- 
national exchange  is  so  remi  )te  as  not  to  merit  serlovis  considera- 
tion. Other  countries  will  i  urely  continue  to  accept  gold  in  the 
settlement  of  favorable  balances  of  payments,  because  gold  Is  as 
Important  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  England  has  over  $3,000,000,000 
of  gold.  France  has  almost  as  much.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium,  and  many  other  cc  untries  have  what  are  for  them  large 
holdings  of  gold.  It  Is  in  tl  e  interest  of  these  countries  as  much 
as  it  is  in  our  own  Interest  to  continue  to  rely  on  gold  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  monetary  systen  i.  Moreover,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  nations  producing  substantial  quantities  of  gold  have 
important  vested  interests  in  the  continuation  of  gold  as  a  monetary 
metal.  The  British  Empire  done  produces  about  half  the  world's 
gold.  Even  countries  that  pi  oduce  relatively  small  amounts  of  gold 
find  that  those  small  amoiinfs  are  an  Important  source  of  national 
Income  to  them. 
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•  .  WHAT  ACTION.  ET  ANT,  SHOTTLD  BK  TAKZ3«  WTTH  RKSPECT  TO  THE  GOLD 
SITUATION?      SHOULD  WE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  Rm;iu*  TO  THE  COLO  STANIH 

ARO  or  PRE-1933? 

The  maldistribution  of  the  world's  gold  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
disturbed  economic  situation  throughout  the  world  and  the  chaotic 
International  political  situation.  Redistribution  can  come  only 
with  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  basic  problems  confront- 
ing world  International  relations. 

In  our  study  of  this  matter  we  have  examined  literally  scores 
of  proposals  directed  toward  possible  action  to  redistribute  the 
world's  gold.  The  major  conclusion  we  have  drawn  is  that  any 
measure  which  would  take  the  form  of  restrictions  on  the  flow  of 
gold  into  this  ccuntry  would  have,  at  this  time,  detrimental 
effects  upon  our  economy. 

What  disadvantages  may  be  associated  with  the  gold  Inflow  are 
fortunately  only  of  minor  magnitude,  and  shotild.  moreover,  be 
attributed  to  the  factors  causing  that  inflow  rather  than  to  the 
Inflow  Itself.  Foreign  ownership  of  American  securities  may.  how- 
ever, serve  as  a  source  of  disturbance  to  our  security  markets  In 
times  of  stress;  similarly  with  short-term  foreign  capital  sent  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  third  factor  resjjonsible  for  the  gold  inflow 
to   the   United   States — ctir   export   excess — does    yield    a    gain. 

The  large  Inflow  of  gold  In  recent  years  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  increasing  excess  bank  reserves.  These  reserves  do  In  some 
degree  operate  to  stimulate  an  expansion  of  leans  by  banks  and  to 
keep  the  interest-rate  structure  lower,  both  developments  helping 
somewhat  to  promote  a  higlier  level  of  business  activity.  None- 
theless, the  prospect  of  continued  large  Inflows  of  gold  has  been  a 
cause  of  some  concern  on  the  part  of  those  who  consider  a  laige 
volume  of  excess  reserves  as  constituting  a  potentlonal  danger  of 
Inflation,  though  I  do  not  regard  this  problem  bs  one  of  Immediate 
ImTTcrt. 

The  only  immediately  disturbing  aspect  of  the  gold  problem  Is 
the  loss  of  gold  by  foreign  countries.  The  countries  losing  gold 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  loss,  and  some  of  the  adverse 
effects  would  impinge  indirectly  on  us.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  but 
the  factors  producing  this  situation  are  external  to  us  and  beyond 
cur  control  acting  alone. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  return  to 
the  gold  standard  of  pre- 1933.  I  must  state  deflnltely  that  such  a 
move  would  be  harmful  to  the  American  people  and  of  no  value  to 
the  people  of  other  countries.  In  the  flrst  place,  a  rettim  to  the 
pre-1933  gold  standard  would  mean  a  return  to  the  $20.67  an  ounce, 
price  for  gold.  This,  in  the  absence  of  similar  changes  In  the  gold 
value  of  other  currencies,  would  represent  a  depreciation  of  approx- 
imately 70  percent  In  all  foreign  currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 
It  Is  obvious  that  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  dollar  to  the 
foreigner  by  70  percent  and  a  decrease  In  the  cost  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  the  American  importer  by  40  percent  wotild  seriously 
disrupt  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  Price  movements  are  not 
so  general  or  so  rapid  as  to  adjtist  economic  conditions  quickly  to 
changes  In  exchange  rates,  and  such  movements  as  would  occur 
wculd  take  the  form  of  falling  prices,  particularly  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials.  From  experience  we  know 
that  such  price  movements  have  disastrous  effects  upon  incomes, 
profits,  and  the  level  of  business  activity.  We  might  be  precipi- 
tated into  a  depression  rivaling  the  1930-33  experience.  There  can 
be  no  question,  therefore,  of  returning  to  a  gold  dollar  with  the 
pre-1933  content.  The  answer  to  question  6  above  contams  a  full 
discussion  of  the  foreseeable  effects  which  would  result  from  any 
substantial  increase  in  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

Even  If  what  were  proposed  were  a  return  not  to  the  old  gold 
value  but  to  a  pre-1933  gold  standard  with  the  present  gold  content 
of  $35  an  ounce,  such  a  step  wculd  be  unwise  at  this  time.  Our 
present  monetary  system  differs  from  the  pre-1933  gold  standard  in 
three  respects  other  than  gold  content.  First,  our  currency  Is  not 
convertible  Into  gold  coin;  secondly,  there  are  Government  controls 
over  the  movement  of  gold  in  and  out  of  the  country;  and  thirdly, 
there  is  Executive  authority  to  change  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar. 

Convertibility  of  currency  wotild.  In  my  opinion,  have  no  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Virtually  every  country  In  the  world  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  has  withdrawn  the  privilege.  For  m  normal 
times  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  right  to  convert  cur- 
rency into  gold,  whereas  at  all  times  convertibility  has  the  poten- 
tial disadvantage  of  creating  a  possible  source  of  internal  gold  drain 
which  would  come  into  play  at  the  very  time  when  it  would  be 
most  injurious.  Internal  hoarding  of  specie  reserves  has  been,  in 
the  experience  of  many  countries,  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  the  weakening  of  currencies.  Though  the  prospect  of  such 
a  contingency  In  the  United  States  seems  at  this  time  remote.  It 
would  nevertheless  always  be  a  possibility  under  a  convertible  cur- 
rency system.  Moreover,  in  the  event  that  there  should  develop  an 
emergency  situation  calling  for  a  further  change  in  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar,  the  existence  of  private  gold  holdings  would 
create  unnecessary  difflctilttes. 

At  present  the  movement  of  gold  out  of  the  cotmtry  Is  in  effect 
subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  It  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  international  balances.  Gold  moves  freely  to  satisfy  legiti- 
mate commercial  and  financial  needs.  The  present  powers  of 
control  over  the  movement  of  gold  provide  a  safeguard  that  can 
Instantly  be  used  in  the  contingency  of  an  International  crisis. 
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The  power  to  change  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  should  be 
lodged  in  an  authority  which  can.  In  case  of  necessity,  act  swiftly 
and  m  a  manner  which  will  minimize  the  disturbances  resulting 
from  any  change.  This  power  should  always  be  available:  lt$. 
existence  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  stable  exchange  rela- 
tionships, which  make  the  exercise  of  the  power  unnecessary. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  rumors  of  an  Impending  change 
In  the  value  of  a  currency,  or  any  public  discussion  by  responsible 
cfflcials  that  such  a  change  might  be  made,  would  in  themselvea 
be  enough  to  induce  large  flows  of  capital  either  into  the  country 
or  out  of  the  country,  depending  upon  whether  the  prospect  is 
for  an  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  doUar  or  lor  a  decrease  in  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Disciissions  in  committees  would  be 
advance  notice  to  speculators  that  such  action  might  take  place. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  might  take  place  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  flow  of  capital,  becatiae  If  the  change  did  not  actually 
occur,  the  sp>eculatlon  would  have  cost  only  the  small  charges 
attending  any  exchange  transaction.  Indeed,  congressional  dis- 
cussion would  stimulate  speculators  to  engage  In  activities  of  a 
sort  which  would  of  themselves  tend  to  force  Congress  to  take 
the  action  which  had  been  In  contemplation,  even  If  on  Its  own 
merits  and  In  the  absence  of  the  situation  created  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  speculators,  a  negative  decision  would  have  been  in 
order.  The  liquidation  of  foreign  holdings  of  American  capital 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  easily  be  powerful  enough  to 
disrupt  the  security  exchanges  and  to  Introduce  a  chaotic  situation 
In  markets  and  In  business  generally.  Since  the  prospect  of  de- 
vakiation  would  arise  only  under  circumstances  which  were  dis- 
turbing in  any  case,  the  outflow  of  capital  would  simply  make  bad 
things  worse. 

It  therefore  appears  desirable  that  the  Executive  should  hava 
the  power  to  alter  the  gold  content  of  the  national  currency 
unit.  In  the  public  Interest  and  within  clearly  prescribed  llmlta, 
as  It  Is  In  most  of  the  countries  In  the  world,  so  that  If  an 
emergency  situation  should  require  Its  exercise  It  oould  be  exer- 
cised quickly  and  without  the  necessity  of  prior  public  diacuBslon 
and  its  concomitant  invitation  to  spectilatlve  actlvltlea. 

10.  DID   DEVALUATION    OF    THE    DOLLAR    IN    1B34    HAVE    All    UNFAVORABLE 

EFFECT  ON  OUR  IMPOnTS? 

Under  one  set  of  circumstances  devaluation  of  a  currency  will 
Induce  an  Increase  In  Imports  and  under  a  different  set  of  clr- 
cumstaces  It  may  decrease  imports.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar  In 
1934  did  contribute  to  an  increase  In  United  States  Imports. 

The  value  of  American  Imports  varies.  In  the  main,  with  domes- 
tic business  activity.  When  business  Is  good  In  the  United  States 
our  imports  are  high;  when  business  Is  bad  our  impoTlB  are  low. 
For  example,  between  1929  and  1932  Imports  dropped  from  $4,400,- 
000.000  to  $1,300,000,000,  a  decrease  of  more  than  two-thirds. 
Again  In  1938.  owing  largely  to  the  recession  which  prevailed 
through  most  of  that  year,  otir  Imports  dropped  more  than  one- 
third.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  years  of  recovery.  1934, 
1935.  1936,  and  1937.  our  Imports  rose  from  the  low  of  $1300,- 
000.000  to  over  $3,000,000,000.  Increases  or  decreases  In  the  total 
value  of  a  country's  imports  are  due  to  changes  In  prices  as  well 
as  to  changes  In  quantity.  A  sharp  drop  In  the  prices  of  im- 
ported commodities  which  are  competitive  with  domestic  prod- 
ucts has  economic  repercussions  which  are  very  disturbing  to  the 
country  receiving  the  Imports.  At  a  time  when  business  activity 
Is  declining,  any  potent  source  of  further  price  declines  servea 
only  to  lower  still  further  the  level  of  business  activity  and  to 
Increase  unemployment. 

The  best  wav  to  Increase  our  Imports  is  to  Increase  our  national 
Income.  Any  measure  which  serves  to  promote  recovery  Increases 
our  imports,  and.  contrariwise,  any  measxire  which  serves  to  reduce 
business  activity  operates  to  reduce  our  imports. 

As  a  consequence  of  falling  prices  and  declining  business  Inten- 
sifled  by  the  widespread  depreciation  of  other  currencies  In  1931-33. 
we  bought  less  because  our  national  income  was  less,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  lowered  cost  of  Imported  goods.  Even  tho\igh 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  made  Imported  goods  more  expensive, 
the  Improvement  In  business  activity  which  followed  devaluation 
was  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  rise  in  national  Income 
and  the  consequent  Increase  In  Imports.  Whether  or  not  depre- 
ciation of  a  ctu-rency  will  lead  to  Increased  or  decreased  Imports 
depends  upon  the  conditions  which  precede  such  depreciation, 
and  upon  other  measures  which  accompany  it,  as  well  as  upon  the 
reaction  of  other  affected  countries. 

II.  WHO  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  HAVE  THE  POWER  OF  ALTERING  THB 
GOLD  VALUE  OF  THEIR  CURRENCIES  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  EXTENT  OF 
THAT    POWER  f 

In  England  the  British  Treasury  has  the  power  to  alter  the 
sterling  price  of  gold  through  its  operations  In  the  gold  market. 
There  Is  no  statutory  restriction  on  the  extent  to  wliich  the  Brltisli 
Treasury  can  change  the  sterling  price  of  gold. 

Similarly,  the  French  Treasury,  through  the  mechanism  of  Its 
foreign  exchange  and  gold  operations,  can  alter  the  franc  price  of 
gold  without  any  statutory  restrictions.  In  addition,  the  Council 
of  Ministers  Is  authorized  to  flx  ultimately  by  decree  the  gold 
content  of  the  franc.  As  yet.  they  have  not  done  so.  The  Council 
of  Ministers,  in  other  words,  can  decide  whether  or  not  there 
shotild  be  any  statutory  gold  value  for  their  currency  and  under 
^tttng  law  can  fix  that  value  at  any  amount  It  wiahea. 
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as.  18  THZRK  ANT  BASIS  TO  THE  CONTKNTION  THAT  THE  POWER  TO  DE- 
VALUE OPERATES  TO  UNDERMIWE  THE  BUSINESSMAK'S  CONFIDENCE  SO 
AS  TO  DETER  HIM  TWOU  MAKING  LOANS  AND  INVESTBCENTS  IN  THE 
TTNITED   STATES? 

A  factor  that  more  than  any  other  will  Increase  the  confidence  of 
businessmen  in  the  future  is  the  assurance  that  business  will  im- 
prove; a  development  contributing  substantially  to  that  expectation 
would  be  the  prospect  of  a  stable  or  moderately  rising  price  level. 
What  businessmen  fear  with  regard  to  the  dollar  is  not  that  the 
price  level  in  the  United  States  may  remain  stable  or  rise  but  that 
the  price  level  in  the  United  States  may  fall — that  Is,  that  tlie 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  may  rise. 

From  past  experience  we  know  that  falling  prices  have  disastrous 
effects  upon  our  economic  system.  The  national  Income  declines, 
business  profits  disappear,  the  security  of  loans  Is  undermined,  and 
the  level  of  business  activity  falls.  If  the  businessman  could  be 
assured  that  price  levels  will  not  fall  sharply,  he  would  have  greater 
confidence  that  business  profits  and  the  value  of  Investments  would 
be  maintained,  and  consequently  would  be  more  willing  to  make 
Investments  and  loans.  At  no  time  In  modern  history  have  lenders 
hesitated  to  lend  during  times  of  stable  or  moderately  rising  prices, 
and  at  no  time  has  their  desire  to  lend  increased  during  a  period 
of  substantially  falling  prices.  The  power  to  devalue  should  thus 
constitute  for  the  buslnesRman  an  added  assurance  that  prices  will 
not  be  permitted  to  decline  much  or  sharply  In  response  to  a 
marked  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies.  This  added  assurance 
of  domestic  price  stability  should  operate  as  an  encouragement  to 
Investment. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  owner  of  capital  toward  the  prospec- 
tive value  of  the  dollar  Is  one  of  full  confidence.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  Invest  In  long-term  fixed- 
interest  bonds  at  almost  the  lowest  interest  rate  In  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  covmtry.  The  fact  that  people  are  willing 
to  Invest  billions  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  run  the  risk  of 
depreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  bonds  which  would  accom- 
pany any  sharp  rise  In  the  general  price  level,  suggests  that  they 
have  confidence  In  the  viray  which  cotints  most;  namely,  by  their 
willingness  to  risk  their  capital. 

The  assertion  that  the  continuance  of  the  power  to  change 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  generates  lack  of  confidence  and 
hesitation  in  the  business  world  is  not.  I  am  convinced,  based 
en  factual  considerations.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me,  it  stems  from 
an  effort  to  reestablish  the  validity  of  monetary  theories  that 
are  ill  adapted  to  the  clrcvraistances  prevailing  In  recent  years. 

Monetsu-y  disturbances  in  the  world  today  arise  from  causes 
almost  entirely  outside  oxir  control.  The  effect  of  these  dis- 
tiu-bances  on  oxu*  monetary  system  has  been  such  as  to  reflect 
greater  confidence  In  the  American  dollar  than  in  any  other 
currency.  This  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  taking 
the  form  of  huge  transfers  of  funds  to  the  United  States,  creates 
an  unbalance  which  is  the  only  factor  in  the  situation  which 
gives  us  any  cause  for  real  concern.  The  powers  we  possess  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  significant  damaging  effect  on  our 
domestic  sjrstem.  The  monetary  powers  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  Congress  have  been  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
powerful  forces  for  stability  rather  than  instability  in  the  domestic 
economy  and  in  the  international  field  alike. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  Morcenthatt.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Trecuury. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

,  OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  30  (leffislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  28). 

1939 


ARTICLE   BY    DAVID    LAWRENCE    Df   WASHINGTON    EVENING 

STAR 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Tuesday  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  in  his  column  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
had  an  article  on  the  need  of  Members  of  Congress  for  addi- 
tional facilities  which  I  think  is  so  filled  with  truth  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
ask  that  the  same  article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  join  in 
the  request,  and  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  read 
the  article,  I  think  the  coimtry  ought  to  know  our  predica- 
ment. 


There  being  no  Qbjectioh.  the 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f<)llows: 

[From  the  Washington 
CcNcasssMEN  Need  Added 

FOB  Errors 


Dvening  Star  of  March  28,  1939] 
Faciltties — LiMrrED  Personnel  Is  Blamed 
IN  Decisions  Made 


diy 
adf 


(By 
It  was  disclosed  the  other 
signed  an  Informal  clrctilar 
tax  Individual  Incomes  up  to 
only  about   10  Senators  had 
signing. 

This  particular  proposal  haa 
whoever  drafted  It  forgot  that 
be  paid  State  and  city  taxes 
flacated  when  war  begins  the 
collapse  and  bring  on  a 
national  unity  was  most 

Why,  It  will  be  asked,  did 
proposal,  and  why  didn't 
Informal  approval?    The 
tlon  a  problem  on  which 
really  at  the  root  of  our 
of  Members  of  Congress  to 
and  one  things  that  crowd 
office  staffs  to  handle 


Dfvld  Lawrence) 

that  50  United  States  Senators  had 
ocatlng  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
99  percent  In  time  of  war  and  that 
read  the  document  carefully  before 


turned  out  to  be  Impractical,  because 

out  of  individual  Incomes  there  must 

(ind  that  If  Incomes  are  virtually  con- 

iirhole  structure  of  private  credit  might 

flnaiicial  crisis  at  the  very  moment  when 

deslied. 


ther 


FKESSXTSf: 

The  way  the  Congress  of 
work  is  nothing  short  of  a  public 
the  citizens  are  deeply  inte 
of  an  existing  law  and  the  nlails 
grams,  the  Senator  or  Member 
other  matters  which  are  his 
importuned  for  answers   to 
Interviews.     He  really  does 
to  handle  effectively  the  dudes 
pocket  he  Is  able  to  hire  additional 

The  entire  cost  of  the 
and  their  respective  offices  ia 
group  of  531  men  is  expect^ 
totaling  around  $10,000,000. 
the  congressional  committees 
do  not.    Each  committee  ha« 
an  extra  assistant  is  engaged 
not  have  any  special  staffs 

If  the  Congress  should  apdro 
each   year  to  permit  the  hl|'ing 
persons  for  each  office  of  a 
the   salaries   large   enough 
economic  experience,  so  that 
be  carefully  analyzed,  the  result 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 


50  Senators  sign  such  a  preposterous 

read  It  carefully  before  giving  even 

inclient  brings  to  the  forefront  of  atten- 

relat  ively  little  has  been  said,  but  which  is 

legl^ative  situation,  namely,  the  Inability 

personal  attention  to  the  thousand 

before  them,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  their 

commuqlcations  from  constituents  and  others. 

IS    SCANDALOUS 


salaj  ies 


0)0 


If  a  Member  of  Congress 
a  measure  that  ts  pending  or 
where  can  he  go?     Often  he 
agencies,  but  there  again  th< 
the  legislative  branch  of  the 
have  their  own  work  to  do. 
Members  nright  be  able  to  av^ll 
research  organizations,  but 
to  do  work  for  nothing. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  situation 
spect  to  committees.     It  is 
find  his  calendar  calls  for 
meetings  at  the  same  hour 
he  goes  to  one,  stays  a  while 
misses  two  out  of  the  thre< 
Senator  who  Is  a  member 
legislation  is  being  drafted. 


article  was  ordered  to  be 


:he  United  States  ts  forced  to  do  its 

scandal.     Just  at  the  time  when 

In  an  important  bill  or  the  repeal 

are  flooded  with  letters  and  taJe- 

of  the  House  may  be  tied  up  wth 

particular  province  of  inqvilry.    He  Is 

etters,  and  he  is  asked  for  personal 

ijot  have  either  the  time  or  the  stall 

of  his  office  unless  out  of  his  own 

staff. 

of  the  House  and  Senate  Members 

about  $8,500,000  a  year,  and  yet  ttiis 

to  pass  minutely  on  appropriations 

a  year.     It  might  be  thought  that 

have  special  staffs  available,  but  they 

a  clerk  or  secretary,  and  occasiona.'ly 

but  on  the  whole  the  committees  do 

proprlate  a  small  amount  of  money 

of  a  staff  of  at  least  two  extra 

I  Senator  and  Representative  and  make 

engage   someone   with    business   or 

legislation,  actual  or  proposed,  co^d 

might  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of 


\o 


RESEARCH    MEANS    LIMITED 


wmts 


to  get  a  piece  of  research  done  on 
one  that  he  Is  thinking  of  introducing 
consults  the  executive  departments  or 
personnel  isn't  supposed  to  work  lor 
jovernment,  and  besides  these  offlc*al8 
Lately  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
themselves  of  the  services  of  private 
liere  are  not  many  which  can  afford 

that  exists  on  Capitol  Hill  with  re- 

Aot  at  aU  infrequent  for  a  Senator  to 

aljtendance  at  three  different  committee 

He  cannot  possibly  go  tc  all  three,  so 

and  goes  on  to  another,  or  else  he 

Yet  the  system   assumes  that  each 

(if  a  committee  will  be  present  when 


TIME  FOI   ACTION    AT   HAND 

Members  of  Congress  hesl  ate  to  add  to  the  legislative  pay  roll 
because  of  the  demagogic  outcries  that  usually  arise  in  such  In- 
stances; but  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  unless  the  Senate  and 
House  get  extra  staffs,  not  j  only  to  handle  the  huge  volume  of 
letters  and  telegrams  nowadays,  but  to  analyze  the  numerous  pro- 
posals and  suggestions  that  ^ome  to  them  for  serious  attention,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  niay  expect  even  more  ill-considered  and 
patchwork  legislation  in  the  future  than  In  the  past. 

What  makes  the  situation  even  worse  than  ever  before  Is  that 
9  out  of  every  10  proposals  fc  r  legislation  which  come  to  the  Senate 
and  House  nowadajrs  relate  1 1  basic  economic  matters — either  busi- 
ness or  Industry  or  agriculture  or  taxation  or  cognate  questions. 
The  day  of  the  relatively  sin  pie  piece  of  general  legislation  is  long 
since  passed.  It  Is  an  era  oi  technical  legislation  in  which  expert 
analysis  is  required,  and  y  t  the  Congress  has  about  the  same 
equipment  as  it  had  In  the  "l^orse  and  buggy"  days  of  a  half  century 
ago. 

Small  wonder  that  Senators  and  Representatives,  giving  hasty 
glances  at  what  seems  to  b<  worthy  or  commendable  bills,  go  on 
record  favorably,  only  to  flml  later  that  someone  else  has  made  an 
analysis  showing  that  mor^  harm  than  good  would  come  from 
adoption  of  the  proposal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  30  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  March  28), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ctirrent  issue  of  Liberty 
Magazine,  published  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an  interesting 
and  forceful  article  by  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis].  The  article  in  question  is  en- 
titled "A  Call  for  Religious  Liberty,"  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoed,  as  follows: 

[From  Liberty  Magazine] 
A  Call  for  Reucious  Libertt 

(By  the  Honorable  James  J.  Davis,  senior  United  States  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania) 

The  most  unique  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
science  of  government  is  religious  liberty.  This  includes  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  their  Individual  opinions  concerning  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  American  citizens  have  a  right  to  their  own  beliefs  in 
politics,  economics,  and  religion:  and  this  right  is  basic  in  the  lat- 
ter because  freedom  ot  religion  ia  fundamental  to  aU  the  free- 
doms which  we  enjoy. 

Authoritarian  states  can  compel  obedience  to  their  man-made 
decrees,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  control  the  movements  of  the 
Almighty  In  the  minds  of  men.  No  power  can  equal  the  force  of 
truth.  No  substitute  can  be  found  for  productive  thought.  Crea- 
tive ideas  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  men  everywhere.  No  dic- 
tator can  withhold  them.  The  pKDwer  of  God  in  the  Individual 
mind  Is  superior  to  that  of  any  earthly  government.  Our  rep- 
resentative institutions  of  government  have  their  roots  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  humble  folk,  whose  minds  no  imperial 
decree  can  reach  and  whose  hearts  no  bond  of  servitude  can  fetter. 

THE    POVTEB.    OF    CKZAT    mCAS 

The  most  democratic  thing  In  the  world  Is  an  idea.  To  be 
the  cradle  of  a  great  thought  is  the  deepest  religious  experience 
a  man  can  have.  A  dominant  idea  will  choose  a  humble  birthplace 
for  itself,  often  in  the  mind  of  some  obscure  man  or  some  neg- 
lected child,  and  from  that  idea  will  grow  the  force  of  a  mighty 
movement  which  will  shake  the  world  and  rock  the  thrones  of 
earthly  rulers.  Before  the  power  of  a  great  idea  the  forces  of  present- 
dav  dictators  must  tremble.  They  will  give  way  before  the  shming 
light  of  truth  as  the  blackness  of  midnight  yields  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rising  sim. 

The  selective  power  of  great  ideas  is  wonderful  beyond  all  human 
intelligence.  Who  determined  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
world  should  be  deposited  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle?  Who  delivered 
to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments?  Who  cpoke  to  John  the  revela- 
tions of  the  New  Jertisalem?  Who  selected  Epictetus,  the  Greek 
Elave.  as  the  storehouse  of  Stoic  wisdom?  Who  breathed  into  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul  the  truth  of  the  immortal  documents  in 
Scripture  which  bear  his  name?  Who  selected  Martin  Luther  as  the 
champion  of  religious  liberty?  Who  assigned  to  John  Wesley  his 
place  as  the  founder  of  Methodism?  Who  gave  to  Shakespeare  his 
power  In  language?  Who  stood  at  the  shoulder  of  Bach  when  he 
designed  his  fugues  and  chorales?  Who  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
should  write  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Who  chose  Henry 
Ford  to  develop  the  automobile?  Who  called  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
become  the  Great  Emancipator?  Who  told  Livingstone  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  Africa?  Who  summoned  Stanley  to  search  for  Living- 
stone in  that  dark  continent?  Who  Is  It  that  speaks  to  men  every- 
where today,  giving  definite  instruction  to  everyone  who  will  be 
quiet  and  listen  and  obey? 

America  is  the  first  and  only  place  to  the  world  where  the  idea 
of  equality  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  every  aspect  of  otir  common  life.  This  equality  of 
cppwrtunlty  derives  its  ultimate  sanction  from  the  religious  belief 
that  before  God  all  men  are  valuable  beyond  any  earthly  estlnuite. 
The  American  idea  of  life  is  essentially  this  religious  belief,  that 
this  Nation  iinder  God  is  based  on  an  equality  of  free  spirits. 

EQUAUTT  IN  AMERICAN  LIR 

The  equality  of  American  life  is  shown  in  countless  ways.  The 
American  idea  of  government  Is  the"  equality  of  the  executive  head, 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  the  coordinate  power  of  free  courts. 


The  American  Idea  of  religion  Is  the  equality  of  men  before  their 
Maker.  Every  religious  group  in  America  is  expected  to  have  equal 
place  and  opportunity  with  aU  others,  and  this  includes  Episco- 
palians. Catholics,  Methodists.  Jews.  Baptists.  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists — aU  of  us.  Superiority  complexes  of  eccleslasticism  have 
no  rightful  place  in  this  Republic.  The  American  Idea  of  education 
Is  the  equality  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  right  to  an  education 
at  public  expense.  The  American  idea  of  science  is  the  equal  right 
of  thinkers  to  the  product  of  their  own  thinking.  A  man's  contri- 
bution to  science  in  free  America  is  expected  to  be  Judged  not  by  its 
sources  but  by  its  social  and  human  worth.  How  proud  we  should 
be  that  America  is  stlU  the  home  of  free  science,  a  free  press,  free 
assembly,  freedom  of  worship,  and  all  the  fundameatal  freedoms 
which  derive  their  vitality  from  a  free  people. 

We  are  proud  of  this  American  heritage  which  la  so  nobly  marked 
In  its  religiovis  tradition.  It  deserves  and  must  l>e  accorded  a  prac- 
tical protection.  In  the  United  States  we  have  all  manner  of 
diverse  groups  and  minority  elements.  An  attack  on  any  one  of 
these  brings  difficulty  to  all  the  rest.  If  you  strike  at  the  Negro, 
you  make  a  more  ready  target  of  the  Jew.  If  you  oppress  the  Jew. 
you  make  more  emergent  an  attack  on  the  Catholic.  If  you  lilt  the 
Catholic,  you  place  the  Baptist  or  the  Methodist  in  Jeopardy,  and 
bring  conflict  closer  to  all  rellgio\is  groups.  This  Is  true  of  all  sects 
and  denominations,  because,  essentially,  aU  are  minorities.  If  you 
Injure  any  one,  you  injure  aU  of  them;  and  if  you  undermine 
religion,  you  Introduce  disorder  in  the  realms  of  economics  and 
government.  Soon  you  find  yourself  in  utter  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. The  violation  of  Justice,  If  permitted  In  a  single  instance, 
can  speedUy  be  multiplied  in  covmtless  cases.  In  this  way  the 
fundamental  precepts  and  practice  of  Justice  may  be  destroyed. 

THX    KICHT    TO    DIFFER 

Religious  liberty  is  essentially  a  problem  of  unity  through  diver- 
sity.  Different  religious  groups  are  all  the  children  of  one  Eternal 
Father.  We  should  allow  room  in  our  minds  and  hearts  for  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religious  thought  and  expression.  Life  should  be 
richer  and  fuller  for  xis  because  we  have  the  rainlxjw  of  many 
colors  expressed  In  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Any  attempt  to  make 
diverse  religious  groups  conform  to  any  one  pattern  of  uniformity 
through  force,  is  a  blow  at  both  liberty  and  essential  religion. 
One  conscientlovis  man  with  God  should  be  counted  the  equal  of 
any  majority  which  refuses  the  counsel  of  the  Almighty.  For  In 
the  end.  the  truth  within  that  true  life  will  win. 

The  United  States  was  Instituted  as  a  pattern  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  whereby  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
separate  minority  could  be  assured  of  the  right  to  their  own  Indi- 
vidual identity  of  IJe  and  function.  Primarily,  this  means  that 
In  America  we  have  the  right  to  differ  from  each  other  and  not 
suffer  for  it. 

We  must  beware  of  present-day  world  trends  which  seek  to  sub- 
stitute military  force  and  government  coercion  for  the  Individual 
liberty  for  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  If  we  allow  the  liber- 
ties of  any  single  religious  minority  to  be  violated,  we  open  the 
door  for  a  loss  of  liberties  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  In  this  time 
of  changing  world  outlook,  this  is  an  Increasingly  grave  problem 
with  American  citizens. 

It  must  be  obviovis  that  while  the  United  States  has  to  date 
offered  religious  minorities  their  strongest  refuge,  we  are  not 
exempt  from  threatened  peril  of  bigotry.  No  land  could  become 
more  desperately  subjected  to  the  fierce  winds  of  racial  and  rell- 
giotis  hatreds  than  ours,  if  we  once  should  lose  oiu  fundamental 
sense  of  equality  and  freedom.  For  we  have  more  sources  of  racial, 
religious,  and  class  differences  In  the  United  States  than  has  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Hence,  freedom  of  religion  and  an 
active  cultivation  of  good  will  are  imperative  with  us.  Especially 
we  should  direct  our  best  intelligence  to  the  cultivation  of  good 
will  toward  those  with  whom  we  differ.  Our  national  destiny 
hinges  on  the  constant  application  of  this  principle. 

NEED  or  onnKE  gxtidancs 

Individual  liberty  is  always  threatened  with  the  perils  of  unre- 
strained license  unless  it  steadfeistly  Is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
obedience  to  God.  As  the  individual  trees  of  the  forest  find  their 
sustenance  in  the  common  soil  of  the  good  earth,  so  we  as  indi- 
viduals should  find  our  common  guidance  and  direction  In  divine 
Intelligence  and  good  will.  The  Individual  who  seeks  to  stand 
alone,  without  divine  guidance.  Is  the  foe  of  liberty,  for  he  Is  stire 
to  fall.  When  he  fails,  as  inevitably  will  be  the  case,  he  brings 
Into  disrepute  the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  He  makes  pos- 
sible the  Ju-stlfication  which  dictators  seek  for  themselves,  because 
they  are  tolerated  only  when  Individualism  run  riot  has  produced 
the  confusion  and  lawlessness  of  men  disobedient  to  both  God  and 
man.  This  Is  the  tragedy,  the  most  desperate  tragedy,  of  our 
modem  world.  We  see  all  manner  of  Individuals  refusing  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  either  state  or  church,  and  at  the  same  time  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  rule  of  God  within  themselves. 

America  needs  strong  men  who  put  God  first  In  their  dally  lives. 
America  needs  strong  men.  many  strong  men.  not  Just  one  or  a 
few.  America  needs  strong  men  who  accept  as  the  ideals  of  their 
lives  the  patterns  of  individual  initiative  and  divine  guidance 
which  led  our  American  sires  as  pioneers  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
No  one  has  yet  found  a  substitute  for  their  strength  of  character 
and  the  stout  hearts  which  they  brought  to  the  making  of  Amer- 
ica. No  sacrifice  is  too  great  vjhlch  will  help  us  oonsem  our 
American  lieritage  of  courage  and  faltb. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOIiiAS  OF  UTAH. 

MARCH  28.  1939 


Mr.  SCHWELXiENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  28, 1939,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  Against  Nazi  Propaganda,  on  the  subject  To 
What  Extent  Are  American  Interests  Involved  in  Present-Day 
World  Activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  a  day  of  conteadlctlons.  Even  accepted  slogans  of  the 
thoughtless  fall  much  as  do  the  mighty  and  seciore  among  the 
nations.    Events  stagger  all.    A  few  halt  to  become  thoughtful. 

As  we  glance  over  the  world  we  note  Germany  a  nation  of  re- 
finement, learning,  and  art  turns  upon  Itself  and  drives  from 
Itself  many  of  Its  best.  With  them  reason,  historical  fact,  and 
the  ability  to  discover  new  truth  seem  also  to  have  gone.  This 
self-destruction  wins  shouting  and  brutal  approval.  Thus  a 
great  culture  ready  to  bloom  with  new  life  stands  retarded. 

In  India,  spokesmen  for  a  world-wide  empire  and  an  ancient 
despotism  plead  with  a  fasting  saint  and  offer  In  return  for  a 
discontinuance  of  that  fast  a  changed  policy  of  state.  Weakness 
Is  triumphant. 

Czechoslovakia,  a  weU -armed  nation  created  by  victors'  decree 
and  sustained  by  covenanted  alliances  and  collective  agreement. 
Is  swallowed  by  a  neighbor  motivated  by  the  weight  of  unrestraln- 
able  strength  and  the  fever  of  success.     Thus  might  prevails. 

In  Italy,  a  leader  In  the  movement  to  hand  the  earth  and  its 
people  over  to  the  mighty  presents  a  discarded  doctrine  used  by 
ancient  conquerors  to  Justify  them  In  the  destruction  of  a 
neighboring  state  by  declaring  that  when  a  state  Is  unable  to 
protect  Itself  It  Is  worthy  of  a  new  master. 

This  doctrine  makes  void  the  basic  fundamental  of  International 
law  which  recognizes  that  the  mighty  and  the  weak  among  nations 
may  live  side  by  side  as  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  poor,  and  the 
weak  within  the  state  maintain  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

This  loss  of  a  basic  principle  of  International  understanding  did 
not  come  at  once  but  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  breaking  down  of 
process.  A  loss  for  the  weak  and  a  gain  for  the  strong  have  given 
the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right  a  glorified  position  In  the 
center  of  what  Is  loosely  called  "world  civilization." 

Again  we  are  Uught  the  lesson  that  that  which  is  destructive  of 
a  national  or  Individual  right,  at  a  distance,  may  become  destruc- 
tive of  a  national  or  an  individual  right  close  at  home.  Ideas  are 
world-wide  and  soon  become  of  concern  to  all. 

In  the  Par  East  a  student  nation,  maddened  by  the  doctrines  of  a 
newer  and  supposedly  wiser  world,  deliberately  turns  upon  its 
ancient  teacher  and  attempts  to  wipe  out  the  culture,  the  art,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  longest-lived  nation  on  the  earth.  Both  teacher 
and  student  are  destroying  the  best  in  each. 

A  proud  people,  with  enemies  and  friends  both  from  within  and 
Without,  stand  crushed  by  civil  war.  The  Amerfcan  people  take 
Bides  but  our  Government  stands  aloof.  Our  divided  people  thus 
dull  the  voice  and  make  weak  the  moral  and  economic  force  of  our 
Nation.  Where  the  people  are  divided  even  governments  cannot 
act.  This  Is  our  American  democracy's  sad  example  to  the  rtilers 
of  the  single-willed  states. 

Attempts  to  gain  security  by  collective  action,  alliance.  Isolation, 
a  balance  of  power,  national  armed  might,  economic  self-sufliciency. 
imperial,  and  ancient  strength  have  all  faUed.  They  have  faUed 
because  the  nations  of  the  world  in  endeavoring  to  attain  national 
objectives  have  not  recognized  the  Interdependence  and  social 
nature  of  nations. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  today's  world  history,  I  am  asked 
to  what  extent  are  American  Interests  Involved.  In  my  answer  I 
am  told  to  consider  the  question  in  the  realm  of  Ideas.  First, 
then,  this  world  of  contradictions  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention,  this  uncertain  world  where  the  fear  of  might  has  again 
taken  hold  of  all,  has  been  brought  into  existence  primarUy  as 
result  of  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  governmental  technique  of  the 
dngle  will  within  the  state. 

The  concept  of  a  state  with  a  single  wIU  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
American  democracy;  American  democracy  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
many  wills  may  prevail  in  the  state  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
within  the  United  States  of  America  49  separate  sovereign  wills. 


In  the  realm  of  idea  therej  Is,  therefore,  tlie  most  basic  of  con- 
flicts between  the  American  governmental  system  and  the  tech- 
nique of  the  single-willed  state. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas  what  is  it  In  American  democracy  that 
Is  of  primary  Importance.  Ilrst  of  all,  there  is  the  concept  that 
the  Individual  citizen  should  be  the  chief  end  and  the  real  reason 
for  government.  Thus,  the  American  ideal  of  citizenship  and  the 
Ideal  of  the  citizen's  relationship  to  his  Government  are  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  the  totalitarian  state. 

That  which  Is  of  most  concern  to  all  Americans  Is  the  preserva- 
tion of  four  great  freedoms.  These  are  ail  based  upon  the  American 
concept  of  citizenship.  | 

The  first  great  freedom  Is  the  freedom  of  the  person.  Govern- 
ment protects  the  individual  in  his  rights  both  as  to  his  person 
and  as  to  the  property  which  belongs  to  him.  This  Is  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  private  propeifty.  For  Government  to  take  property 
without  Just  compensation  wotild  be  unthinkable  In  America,  but 
Is  Justifiable  under  the  totalttarian  theory. 

The  second  great  freedom  m  the  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
the  press.  Tills  freedom  glv«8  to  man  the  right  to  evolve  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  express  themi  as  he  wishes.  A  right  entirely  incon- 
sistent where  a  single  will  prevents. 

The  third  great  freedom  le  the  right  to  an  education  unham- 
pered by  any  system  of  rigidly  asstimed  truth.  Man  Is  thus  allowed 
gloriously  to  seek  new  and  eternal  truth.     This  freedom  ^ves  to  the 


American  the  right  to  proje^ 
discover  the  new.    If  a  man 
he  discovers  or  invents  his 
that  right. 

The  fourth  great  freedom 
the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
He  is  free  and  unhampered  1: 


his  mind  into  the  unkrown  and  to 
America  wishes  to  mak*-  that  which 
Ern,  our  Constitution  guerantees  him 


n  which  American  democracy  rests  is 
n  may  worship  or  not  as  he  wishes, 
his  religioiis  beliefs.  He  may  express 
his  ideas  about  the  great  unknown  as  he  sees  fit.  Without  this 
freedom  the  American  cltlz^  would  have  lost  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  lessons,  namely,  thai  men  can  have  conflicting  loyalties  In 
regard  to  their  gods  and  their  dogmas  and  still  live  at  peace  with 
one  another.  This,  of  coursei,  would  be  impwssible  In  a  land  where 
the  state  is  made  the  single  embracer  of  all  thought,  action,  and 
property. 

These  four  freedoms  which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  building 
of  America  were  all  based  \  pon  the  concept  of  liberty.  Legally, 
Uberty  embraces  all  the  right  5  and  beliefs  of  man  which  he  has  not 
surrendered  to  his  governmeit.  Tlius  the  American  governmental 
system  represents  the  notloi  that  outside  of  the  state  there  is 
xn-uch  in  men's  lives  which  tl  le  state  must  respect.  This  concept  Is 
completely  out  of  harmony  'vlth  a  state  based  upon  a  single  will. 

Above  all,  the  theory  of  cii  izenship  as  it  has  evolved  in  America 
rests  upon  Daniel  Webster's  rreat  thesis  "that  morality  is  the  first 
qualification  for  citizenship."  The  concept  of  morality  cannot  exist 
in  a  single-willed  state,  becruse  there  can  be  no  moral  rights  in 
men  when  there  is  but  one  w  11  controlling  the  actions  and  thovight 
of  men. 

American  democracy  in  thi!  realm  of  Idea  would  find  Its  funda- 
mental principle  in  Thomai  Jefferson's  great  assertion:  "I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Go<l  eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

A  single  will  among  men  must  be  the  grea^st  of  all  tyrannies. 
America,  therefore,  cannot  ac  xpt  the  single-will  notion  and  remain 
American. 

Over  10  years  ago  David  Iloyd  George  wrote:  "The  war  rid  the 
earth  of  crowned  autocrats  hut  It  substituted  for  these  tyrants  a 
number  of  dictators  who  rtilr  vast  populations."  Tyranny  is  wider 
In  extent  In  the  world  today  han  it  was  10  years  ago.  Some  C3?nics 
laugh  because  America  found  itself  wUling  to  fight  for  democracy 
in  the  past,  but  for  what  greater  right  can  men  offer  their  lives? 

That  we  were  deceived  In  our  sacrifices  should  not  cause  ua  to 
duU  our  minds  as  to  the  woi  th  of  the  contest.  It  shovUd,  though 
make  us  thoughtfvU  of  this  i  sxUeme  fact  that  force  cannot  be  de- 
feated by  force.  That  way  to  peace  has  been  on  the  earth  for 
many  years  but  peace  is  not  wrlth  us;  In  fact,  peace  Is  no  longer  an 
aim  among  leaders  in  the  single-willed  states,  for  now  we  see  that 
even  the  ideal  of  a  peaceful  1  irorld  and  the  ideal  of  a  peaceful  state 
are  challenged. 

Force  running  rampant  atnong  the  tyrannies  of  the  earth  has 
already  turned  those  nations!  where  the  single  will  is  supreme  Into 
nations  of  war.     America  shojuld  be  thoughtful  about  these  facts. 
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article  written  by  Ben  H.  Miller  and  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun,  Tuesday.  March  21,  1939,  on  the  subject 
of  Labor  Dispute  Conciliations. 

Mr.  President,  at  times  like  the  present,  when  we  are  ex- 
perimenting on  a  solution  of  our  industrial  labor  problems, 
we  should  always  welcome  thoughtful  deductions  about  our 
evolving  conditions.  Mr.  Miller's  article  is  not  only  thought- 
ful and  descriptive  but,  in  addition,  he  points  out  as  a  sub- 
ject what  has  been  a  very  successful  practice  in  regard  to 
labor  conciliation  in  Canada,  and  he  offers  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  their  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  March  21,  1939] 
Labor -Dispute   Conctliator   Sats   Lack   or   ATTTHORmr   Gives   His 

Unit  Strength — Dr.  Steelman  Asserts  That  His  Service  Can't 

Make    Antbodt    Do    Amtthinc.    But    It    Has    Bxttleo    Casks 

Involvino  20,000,000 

THX   NEWS 

Employees  of  13  Washington  hotels  were  returning  to  work 
today,  following  a  2-week-old  walk-out.  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman, 
Labdr  Department  conciliation  chief,  announced  the  compromise 
agreement  that  ended  the  strike  following  conferences  with  attor- 
neys representing  both  sides  of  the  disagreement. 

THE    STOET    BEHIND    XT 

(By  Ben  H.  Miller) 

Of  the  governmental  agencies  taking  an  active  part  in  the  cur- 
rent attempt  to  solve  problems  of  labor  relatlonshljis,  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  is  the  oldest.  A  unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  It 
came  Into  being  on  March  4,  1913,  when  William  Howard  Taft,  in 
his  last  act  as  President,  signed  the  bill  creating  the  department. 
Among  other  things,  this  act  provided: 

"The  Secretsiry  of  Labor  shall  have  i>ower  to  act  as  mediator 
and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes 
whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may 
require  It  to  be  done.     •     •     •" 

Since  then  other  agencies  have  been  bom.  but,  theoretically,  at 
least,  each  has  Its  own  separate  field  of  activity,  supposedly  over- 
lapping neither  with  the  others  nor  with  the  Conciliation  Service. 
The  two  Boards  set  up  under  the  amended  Railway  Labor  Act  Of 
1937,  for  Instance,  confine  their  work  to  labor  questions  In  railway 
and  air  transportation.  These  are  the  National  Mediation  Board 
in  Washington  and  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  in 
Chicago. 

N.  L.  a.  B.  CAK'T  MIDXATB 

The  most  xvidely  discussed  at  the  present  is  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  but  It  is  designed  chiefly  to  protect  and  encourage 
collective  bargaining  and,  under  the  express  terms  of  the  1936 
Wagner  Act,  which  created  it,  is  debarred  from  mediating. 

F\irthermore,  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  is  restricted  to  problems  arising 
In  Interstate  commerce,  whereas  the  Conciliation  Service  may  deed 
with  Interstate  and  intrastate  situations  alike. 

There  are  other  grounds  for  contrast.  The  N.  L.  R.  B.,  under  the 
law  and  its  own  regulations,  technically  enters  a  case  only  when 
complaint  Is  filed  with  it  by  a  labor  organization  which  is  a  party 
to  a  dispute.  The  Conciliation  Service,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
respond  when  requested  by  either  party,  by  any  interested  govern- 
ment. State,  or  municipal  official,  or,  if  it  seems  advisable,  may 
Intervene  on  its  own  Initiative. 

DISPOSED  or  4,231   CASES  IN  TEAR 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Conciliation  Service  has  been  very 
busy  indeed  from  the  time  of  its  origin.  Last  year,  for  instance. 
It  was  active  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  disposed  of  4,231 
situations  formally  referred  to  it — an  Increase  of  59.4  percent  over 
1937.  These  Involved  1,618.409  workers,  and  Included  strikes  and 
threatened  strikes,  lockouts  and  threatened  lockouts,  and  problems 
of  arbitration,  conduct  of  elections,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters. 
In  95  percent  of  these  situations  disposition  was  made  In  a  manner 
said  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  Interested. 

"The  outstanding  accomplishment,"  sajrs  a  report  of  the  Labor 
Department,  "was  the  prevention  of  339  threatened  strikes,  involv- 
ing 230,565  workers.  With  an  average  of  20  workdays  lost  per 
striking  employee,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  number  of  threatened  strikes  averted  equals  a  potential  saving 
of  4,611,300  man-work  days." 

NO  POLICE  POWER 

Strength,  rooted  in  the  total  absence  of  authority.  Is  the  appar- 
ently anomalous  explanation  which  Dr.  Steelman  gives  for  the 
success  of  his  Service. 

"We  have  no  law  to  enforce:  we  have  no  police  power;  we  can't 
make  anybody  do  anything."  Dr.  Steelman  says.  "Furthermore,  we 
have  no  set  Jvirisdlctlon." 

"The  result  Is,"  he  continues,  "our  commissioners  can  go  In 
anywhere  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  la  that  they  may  be  told 
they  aren't  wanted.  That  rarely  occurs.  In  only  six  instances 
last  year  were  our  services  declined." 

WASHINGTON  CONrXEZNCXS 

Dr.  Steelman's  office  In  Washington  is  open  at  all  times  to  any 
branch  of  labor  or  Industry  which  needs  advice.    Into  It  stream 


leaders  of  varjrlng  and  often  mutually  hostile  sections  of  industrial 
life.  These  men  and  women  sit  down  with  the  Conciliation  Di- 
rector or  one  of  his  aides  and,  because  their  remarks  always  are 
kept  in  confidence,  frankly  discuss  their  problems.  The  result  Is 
that  the  Service  is  in  almost  constant  touch  with  the  situation 
throughout  the  country  and  frequently  a  word  here  or  a  suggestion 
there  results  in  dissolving  a  potential  situation  even  before  it  ac- 
tually takes  form. 

rrrrr  commissioners 

Dr.  Steelman's  service  at  the  present  time,  includes  in  Its  per- 
sonnel about  50  of  these  commissioners  of  conciliation.  These  field 
representatives  are  drawn  from  varied  w^alks  of  life.  Some  have 
b€^n  personnel  managers  for  industrial  concerns;  some  have  been 
trained  as  workers  and  representatives  of  workers;  some  are  lawyers. 

Although  the  services  of  conciliators  are  supplied  free  of  any 
charge,  the  cost  of  the  unit  has  been  kept  very  low.  Its  budget 
for  the  current  year  Is  something  under  $300,000  This  compares 
to  approximately  $375,000  for  the  National  Mediation  and  Railroad 
Adjustment  Boards  and  well  over  $3,000.000 — or  nearly  10  times  as 
much — for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

COMPARED  TO   N.  L.  R.  B. 

This  record  has  caused  some  students  of  present-day  labor  prob- 
lems to  seek  in  the  Conciliation  Service  the  answer  to  a  restoration 
of  industrial  peace.  Critics  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  In  particular,  have 
constructed  a  tabulation  which  they  say  proves  that  there  Is  room 
for  Improvement  in  the  N.  L.  R.  B  s  proceduie. 

They  express  themselves  In  this  way: 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act,  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  Jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  about  8,000.000  workers  in  the  country.  Yet  the 
Labor  Board  employs  a  personnel  numbering  more  than  750  and 
has  secured  an  appropriation  for  this  year  of  over  $S,000.000. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  this  viewpoint  contend,  the 
Conciliation  Service  has  a  potential  field  of  33,000  000  workers  with 
which  to  deal,  yet  functions  with  a  total  staff,  field  and  depart- 
mental, of  about  80  and  its  $390,000  appropriation. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  part  played  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  be  given  greater  recognition.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently voiced  proposals  Is  for  legislation  prohibiting  action  before 
the  Labor  Board  or  any  other  tribunal  until  after  the  ConcUiatlon 
Service  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  effect  settlement.  Some 
such  system  already  Is  used  in  Canada,  where  a  strike  or  lock-out  is 
forbidden  untu  a  report  on  a  dispute  is  made  by  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation or  investigation. 

One  Philosopht  of  Labor — Dr.  John  R.  Stbelmuu*,  Head  or  CoM- 
ciUATioN  Service,  Oivxb  Views 

Washington,  March  21. — A  veteran  student  of  labor  affairs  (he 
holds  a  Ph.  D.  In  sociology).  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service,  believes  that  the  front  line  at 
democracy  is  In  the  field  of  employment  relationships. 

"Most  Americans  may  know  the  theory  of  democracy."  says  Dr. 
Steelman.  "but  it  is  in  this  field,  affecting  wages  and  hours  and 
working  conditions,  that  the  practice  of  It  comes  closest  to  home." 

Here  are  some  of  his  views: 

"We  can  clearly  see  by  glancing  at  developments  abroad  how 
dependent  the  successful  functioning  of  democracy  Is  upon  har- 
monious relations  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  direct 
work.  When  these  relations  break  down,  democracy  goes  by  the 
board." 

"I  believe  that  free,  self-governing  labor  unions  are  a  bulwark  of 
democracy:  that  through  no  other  means  can  labor  bargain  with 
Industry  on  any  semblance  of  equality." 

"The  first  requisite  for  the  company  or  industry  desiring  to  follow 
the  path  of  progress  is  that  it  shall  have  a  definite,  constructive 
policy  in  the  matter  of  its  Industrial  relations.  Just  as  it  has  definite 
commercial  and  technical  policies.  It  shoiild  be  understood  once 
and  for  all  that  not  even  the  stockholders'  money  is  protected  to 
advantage  unless  the  labor  relations  of  the  company  are  on  a  sound 
basis." 

"The  Conciliation  Service  works  on  the  theory  that  a  dispute  set- 
tled by  the  parties  themselves  at  the  conference  table  is  more  en- 
during and  leaves  less  bitterness  and  rancor  than  one  settled  by 
authority  of  law  or  force." 


Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  30  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  25), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  D.  FTTTMAir 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimouB  consent  to 
bave  printed  in  the  Ricobo  a  speech   enUtled   "Texas." 


■i 
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delivered  by  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Pittman  before  the  Gyro  Club  at 
Washington,  D.  C^  on  March  29,  1939. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Texas  occupies  all  of  the  continent  of  North  America  except  a 
small  part  set  aside  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
Texas  owns  the  north  half  of  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  the  few  rlvera 
In  the  world  with  one  bank  wet  and  the  other  dry.  Texas  Is 
boxmded  on  the  north  by  25  or  30  States,  on  the  east  by  all  of  the 
oceans  except  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Underneath  Texas  they  have  at  this  writing  been 
down  only  8.000  feet  or  so  for  oil.  and  up  in  the  air  Texas  has  In 
Ouadalupe  Peak  9,500  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest  hill  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Texas  is  so  big  that  the  people  in  Brownsville  call  the  DallOo 
people  "Yankees,"  and  the  citizens  of  El  Paso  speak  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Texarkana  as  being  "effete  easterners."  It  is  farther  from 
El  Pbeo  to  Texarkana  than  it  is  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and 
Texarkana  is  closer  to  Milwaukee  by  airline  than  It  is  to  El  Paso. 
(Try  this  on  your  Rand-McNally.)  The  United  States  with  Texas 
left  out  would  look  like  a  three-legged  Boston  terrier. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  Texas  is  to  try  to  keep 
from  making  all  of  the  money  in  the  world,  and  at  that  the  wealth 
of  Texas  Increased  539  percent  between  1900  and  1927.  At  one  time 
Texas  was  so  wild  that  even  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not  obeyed, 
and  the  chief  purstnt  of  the  Texans  was  Indians  and  Mexicans,  but 
now  it  is  crop  records  and  oil  production.  It  is  so  healthful  in 
Texas  that  out  in  Eastland  a  homed  toad  lived  30  years  sealed  in 

•  cornerstone  without  food,  air.  or  water. 

Texans  are  so  proud  of  the  Lone  Star  State  that  they  cannot 
sleep  at  night.  If  a  Texan's  head  should  be  opened  the  map  of  tbe 
State  woxild  be  foimd  on  hts  brain.  The  word  "Texas"  is  of 
Indian  origin,  and  means  "friends,"  and  the  Texas  people  are  that 
way  yet  xmless  you  take  a  slam  at  their  State.  If  your  front  gate 
iB  not  at  least  18  miles  from  your  front  door,  you  do  not  belong 
to  society  as  constituted  in  Texas.  Down  on  the  King  ranch 
the  front  gate  is  150  miles  from  the  front  porch  and  the  owner  is 
thinking  of  moving  the  house  back  so  as  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
passing  automobiles.  Other  Texas  landlords  have  whole  moun- 
tains on  their  ranches,  and  one  Texan  has  40  miles  of  navigable 
river  on  his  farm.  If  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  In  Texas 
were  the  same  as  m  Illinois,  the  value  of  Texas  crops  would  equal 
that  of  the  other  47  States  combined.  If  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  to  move  to  Texas,  it  still  would  be  not  more 
densely  populated  than  is  Massachusetts.  Texas  has  land  enough 
to  supply  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  world  with 

•  tract  20  by  200  feet,  and  have  enough  left  over  for  all  the  armies 
of  the  world  to  march  around  in  five  abreast. 

To  move  the  Texas  corn  crop  would  take  a  string  of  boxcars 
longer  than  the  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
If  the  1,500,000  tons  of  sulftir  mined  in  Texas  annually  were  in 
the  hands  of  His  Satanic  Majesty,  they  would  solve  his  fuel  prob- 
lem. If  all  the  cotton  grown  in  Texas  were  baled  and  built  into 
a  stairway,  it  would  reach  to  the  Pearly  Gates.  If  the  255  557  000 
barrels  of  oil  produced  in  Texas  in  1928  were  made  into  gasoline. 
It  would  nm  a  well-known  make  of  automobile  throughout  eter- 
nity. If  all  the  hogs  of  Texas  were  one  hog.  he  could  dig  the 
Panama  Canal  in  three  roots  and  one  grunt.  If  all  the  Texas 
steers  were  one  steer,  he  could  stand  with  his  front  feet  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  his  htod  feet  in  the  Hudson  Bay.  and  with 
his  horns  punch  holes  in  the  mcon  and  with  hia  tall  brush  the 
mists  off  the  Aurora  Borealls. 

Gentlemen,  this  Anally  explains  why  otir  great  Vice  President 
could  not  get  to  Dallas  last  summer. 


Trade  With  Spain 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  March  28) 

1939 


ARTICLE    BY    HARRY    W.    PRANTZ    IN    WASHINGTON    TIMES- 
HERALD  OF  MARCH  30.  1839 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "United  States  to  Enter  Race  for  Trade  With 
Spain."  This  article  is  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harry  W.  Prantz 
and  is  clipped  from  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  tb  observe  that  at  last  our  Govern- 
ment— at  least  the  press  of  the  coxmtry — ^Is  being  interested 
in  the  importance  of  securing  some  of  the  trade  that  will  be 
coming  from  Spain  since  now  peace,  law,  and  order  have 
been  brought  out  of  chaoi  as  a  result  of  the  victories  of  Gen- 
eral Franco  in  the  aid  df  the  nationalist  government  over 
conununism  and  anarchi^.  I  have  advocated  for  some  time 
the  recognition  of  the  Franco  government,  since  General 
Franco's  government  ha*  been  recognized  by  both  France 
and  England  and  all  th#  major  powers  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sov  et  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  should  hs  te  to  think  of  the  United  States  as 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  so-called  sister  democracy  of 
Russia  before  recognizinj  present-day  Spain.  The  demo- 
cratic form  of  govemmeit  is  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a>  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  30,  1939] 

UNrpED  States  to  ENrca  Race  roB  T&ade  WrrH  Spain 

(By  I  [arry  W.  Prantz) 

With  Spain  facing  urgent  reconstruction  expenditures  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $500.000.00( »,  an  international  race  for  commercial 
position  there  was  already  under  way  yesterday,  with  the  United 
States  looming  as  a  probabl ;  late  starter  but  powerftil  contender. 

This  country's  attitude  t<  ward  discontinuance  of  the  munitions 
embargo  and  recognition  of  the  triumphant  nationalist  government 
remained  In  a  stage  of  int>nslve  study,  with  political  and  diplo- 
matic factors  for  the  moment  evidently  regarded  of  greater  im- 
portance than  commercial. 

FAVO&ABIE  ECONOMIC  SET-TIP 

But  United  States  econcnlc  relations  with  Spain  were   viewed 

unofficially    by    some    exper  s    as   marked    by    numerous    favorablo 

I    features  which  would  hasten  recovery  of  trade  in  the  event  the 

I    Government  should   decide   to  recognize   the   trlimaphant   Franco 

1   regime. 

\-      These  factors  were: 

I        (1)   A  notable  recovery  in  United  States-Spanish  commerce  dur- 
I    Ing  1938.  as  compared  with  1937. 

(2)  The  fact  that  Spain  lias  no  dollar  bond  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  and  consequeotly  there  Is  no  legal  barrier  to  possible 
loans  or  credits  to  Spain  a^ter  recognition. 

(3)  Spain's  ordinary  ccmlmerc'al  Indebtedness  to  United  Statea 
businessmen,  estimated  artund  $20,000,000  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  has  been  given  systematic  attention  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  National  For;ign  Trade  Council  at  New  York,  and 
under  normal  commercial  conditions  nUght  be  adjusted  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

A  19i6  STTRVET  MAOC 

(4)  A  resumption  of  United  States  cotton,  tobacco,  and  automo- 
tive exports  to  Spain  would  conform  to  traditional  trade  ties,  and 
this  country  might  derive  6<  me  special  advantages  from  its  E2q)ort- 
Import  Bank  credit  facllitiei  and  cotton -subsidy  program. 

(5)  Every  phase  of  United  States-Spanish  commercial  relations 
was  thoroughly  explored  in  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  In  July  1936.  and  a  t  that  time  a  reciprocity  agreement  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  nei  ;otiation. 
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IN  THE  SENATE 
Thursday.  March  30  aefflslative 


EDITORIALS 


The  Cotton  Surplus 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


STYLES 


BRIDGES 

HAMPSHIRE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Tuesday.  March  28), 


1939 


ON  COTTON  PROBLEM 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  Pk-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Phila- 

"Cotton  Furnishes  Another  Head- 

.  — ^..„.  ,,„^   he  Baltimore  Sim  entitled  "Deeper 

Into  the  Bog";  and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
TTibime  entitled  "Blame  ior  the  Cotton  Surplus."  This  sub- 
ject is  before  the  Senatfc  at  this  time  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  New  Deal.  I 
should  like  to  have  the^e  editorials  made  a  part  of  the 
Bscou). 
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•Riere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  30.  1939] 

COTTON  rURNISHXS  ANOTHEK  HXADACHX 

Of  all  the  features  of  its  ill-fated  farm  program  the  administra- 
tion has  scored  its  greatest  failure  with  cotton.  It  has  tried  almost 
every  alleged  remedy  for  the  ills  of  this  vital  American  Industry 
without  success,  tintil  the  condition  has  become  desperate. 

Now.  as  a  seemingly  last  resort,  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggests  a  plan  to 
dispose  of  the  11.000,000  bales  of  surplus  cotton  the  Goveriuuent 
has  left  on  Its  hands  as  collateral  for  loans  to  the  farmers. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  txirrowing  farmers  a  bonus  of  $1.25  a 
tMUe  to  release  this  stored  cotton  for  foreign  markets,  thus  wiping 
out  their  debts.  Then  experts  could  buy  this  cotton  at  about 
8  cents  a  pound  from  the  Government,  which  would  grant  them  a 
bounty  of  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  on  all  they  sold  abroad. 

This  would  be  fine  for  American  exporters,  getting  their  cotton 
well  below  present  market  prices  and  making  handsome  profits,  even 
though  they  dumped  it  at  less  than  prevailing  prices  m  other 
countries.  It  would  not  be  so  fine  for  the  cotton  growers  in 
China.  Egypt,  Brazil,  India,  and  other  lands  who  have  been  corral- 
Ing  our  world  markets  because  of  our  Agriculture  Department's 
suicidal  policies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  this  is  frankly  a  scheme  to  regain  our  fair 
share  of  those  markets  while  benefiting  our  own  producers  by 
getting  rid  of  the  enormous  cotton  surplus  that  has  been  hanging 
as  a  big  black  cloud  over  our  southern  farmers. 

But  what  would  otir  foreign  customers  receiving  this  generous 
bargain  do  with  the  American  cotton?  They  would  proceed,  of 
course,  to  tiu-n  it  into  manufactured  goods  which  could  be  shipped 
back  to  America  to  compete  at  cutthroat  prices  with  our  domestic 
articles. 

The  President  mentions  the  possibility  of  establlsMng  import 
quotas  to  prevent  or  reduce  this  evil,  but  how  would  this  procedure 
and  a^so  our  cotton  dumping  abroad  harmonize  with  our  reciprocal- 
trade  agreenrents  in  which  the  administration  has  taken  such  pr>de 
as  promoters  of  American  commerce  and  of  cordial  relations  with 
other  countries? 

The  answer  is  that,  like  Secretary  Wallace's  current  export  whsat 
subsidy,  it  would  not  harmonize  at  all.  After  several  months'  trial 
the  wheat  surplus  remains  large,  and  the  taxpayers  are  heavily  out 
of  pocket  as  usual. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  started  his  scheme  anybody  could  see  it  was 
bound  to  run  into  trouble.  Selling  our  products  at  preferential 
prices  to  foreign  customers  and  making  up  the  deficit  by  soaking 
cur  own  people  didn't  seem  good  business. 

Argentina  was  the  first  to  kick — and  not,  of  course,  for  fear  we 
should  be  dumping  any  wheat  on  that  wheat -producing  country, 
but  because  its  own  export  market  was  facing  injury  through  the 
dumping  of  American  wheat  on  Brazil.  Secretary  Hull  had  to  act 
as  "trouble  shooter"  to  straighten  that  difficulty  out,  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's assistance. 

The  incident  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  complica- 
tions we  let  ourselves  in  for  when  we  start  subsidizing  our  ex- 
porters, at  the  expense  of  the  home  folk,  in  the  rush  to  capture 
world  trade  we  lost  largely  through  our  own  fault. 

For  nobody  now  denies  that  A.  A.  A.  crop  restriction  played 
directly  into  our  competitors'  hands.  As  has  been  said,  our  Gov- 
ernment "held  an  umbrella"  over  foreign  producers  of  cotton  and 
wheat  and  fostered  their  business  at  the  cost  of  our  own. 

And  so  the  administration  is  castmg  about  for  wajrs  and  means 
of  repairing  the  mischief  and,  as  always,  the  nonfarmlng  taxpayers 
are  to  foot  the  bill.  The  cost  of  the  cotton  export  scheme  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $60,000,000  to  $90,000,000  a  year. 

This  might  not  be  a  bad  investment  from  the  long-range  point 
of  view  if  our  former  customers  abroad  hadnt  made  themselves  so 
independent  of  American  cotton  supplies  that  they  will  new  buy 
only  at  bargain  prices.  We  cant  continue  indefinitely  to  hold  the 
bag  for  our  foreign  customers. 

The  fact  Is  our  own  farmers  have  been  spoiled  by  their  Oovem- 
menfs  largess,  and  their  foreign  markets  have  been  spoUed  by 
their  Government's  short-sighted  policies.  It  would  be  encourag- 
ing to  think  that  in  cutting  out  the  $250,000,000  for  farm  price 
parity  payments  the  Hotise  has  taken  a  permanent  stand  against 
extravagance  in  farm  relief.  Aside  from  the  saving,  this  action,  if 
sustained,  will  strike  a  body  blow  at  the  abs\ird  idea  of  guaranteeing 
a  price  to  a  producer  based  on  its  supposed  purchasing  power  at  a 
fixed  date  of  years  ago. 

But  the  whole  hodgepodge  of  price  fixing,  crop  curtailment,  acre- 
age restriction,  and  bounties,  subsidies,  and  loans  has  got  farming 
nowhere,  while  Increasing  the  burden  of  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
living.    The  farm  problem  remains  a  national  headache. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

BUIMK  FOm  THS  COTTON  SUKPLnS 

In  outlining  the  administration's  newest  plan  for  combating  the 
cotton-surplus  problem — an  export  subsidy — the  President  on  Tues- 
day took  the  occasion  of  his  press  conference  to  inject  into  the 
record  a  statement  so  remarkable  that  it  momentarily  overshadows. 
It  seems  to  us,  the  details  of  the  scheme  Itself.  This  was  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  clearly  implied  that  the  major  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  New  Deal's  cotton  fiaJaco  shoxild  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    Said  he: 


"The  present  status  of  the  cotton  industry  goes  back  in  large 
part  to  the  almost  19.000.000  bales  of  cotion  we  grew  in  1937.  This 
record  crop  followed  the  invalidation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
control  provisions  of  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Since  that  time  another  law  enabling  an  effective  control  program 
has  been  enacted,  but  several  years  of  adjustment  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  our  supplies  to  normal." 

What  does  this  statement  imply  to  the  casual  readsr?  It  Implies, 
if  it  implies  anything,  that  when  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
the  original  A.  A.  A.  on  January  6,  1936,  the  Government  was  left 
with  no  control,  or  with  inadequate  control,  over  cotton  acreage: 
that  in  consequence  of  this  fact  cotton  farmers  expanded  their 
acreage  so  prodigiously  that  they  produced  the  largest  crop  in  the 
covmtry's  history,  a  crop  of  over  19.000,000  bales,  and  that  before 
the  Oovenmient  could  regain  control  of  the  situation  the  present 
huge  surplus  stock  had  been  accumulated. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  situation?  When  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  A.  A.  *A.  unconstitutional  this  action  did  not 
catch  the  administration  napping.  It  was  ready  for  such  a  deci- 
sion, and  in  less  than  3  months  It  had  a  new  crop-control 
measure — the  Soil  Conservation  Act — on  the  statute  books.  That 
act  did  not,  it  is  true,  include  the  so-called  Bankhead  compulsory 
crop-control  provision  of  the  original  measure,  but  it  Is  well  to 
remember  that  the  administration  had  never  favored  this  section 
of  the  law.  In  1937  land  planted  to  cotton  was  about  34.000,000 
acres,  which,  while  3.000.000  above  the  previous  year,  was  still  some 
10.000.000.  or,  roughly.  25  percent,  under  the  predepreasion  normal. 
This  acreage  represented  a  generous  voluntary  reduction  by  the 
cotton  farmers,  for  which  they  were  handsomely  rewarded  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  There  were  no  apprehensions  at  the 
time  about  this  modest  expansion  in  cotton  acreage,  because, 
thanks  to  a  boom  in  the  domestic  textile  industry  in  1936.  the  sta- 
tistical position  of  cotton  was  the  best  In  1937  that  It  had  been  In 
5  years.  Becauss  of  the  1936  drought,  moreover — the  second  in  3 
years — the  demand  for  crop  curtailment  generally  was  at  a  low 
ebb  that  year.  The  big  1937  crop  did  not  result  from  any  lack  of 
control  over  acreage.  It  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  becaxise  of  the 
largest  per  acre  yield  in  the  Nation's  history,  cotton  farmers  were 
able  to  produce  a  record  crop  on  an  acreage  that  was  actually  25 
percent  under  normal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  19,000,000-bale  crop  of  1937  compli- 
cated the  problem  of  cotton  control,  but  it  is  certainly  misleading 
to  Imply  that  this  was  the  fault  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Moreover, 
even  this  19.000.000-bale  crop  would  not  have  proved  the  burden 
that  It  has  were  it  not  for  the  administration's  lU-advlscd  loan 
program,  which  has  maintained  prices  at  artificial  levels  and 
thereby  prevented  cotton  from  going  into  consumption.  The 
American  cotton  problem  today  is  not  basically  one  of  oversupply. 
It  is  one  of  underconsumption,  resulting.  In  the  main,  from  the 
Goveriunent's  mterference  with  the  price  structure.  So  long  as 
the  administration  refuses  to  face  this  simple  fact.  Just  so  long 
will  the  surplus  problem  be  with  us. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  30.  1839] 

DBCPm  XMTO  TRX  BOO 


For  some  months  it  has  been  clear  that  the  admlnlgtratlon'$ 
cotton  program  had  completely  bogged  down.  The  failure  of  the 
program  had  been  Indicated  from  the  very  beginning,  for  all  signs 
pointed  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort  to  restrict 
production  and  raise  prices  was  undermlnmg  our  export  trade. 
Foreign  consumers  who  formerly  looked  exclusively  to  this  country 
OS  a  source  of  cotton  were  turning  more  and  more  toward  other 
producing  areas,  and.  as  a  result,  our  share  of  the  world  cotton 
trade  has  steadily  diminished.  Where  we  were  supplying  about 
half  of  all  the  cotton  consumed  In  the  world  10  years  ago  we  have 
been  supplying  only  about  40  percent  in  the  past  few  years. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  months  ago,  however,  that  the  complete 
break -down  of  the  cotton  program  became  apparent.  Thanks  to 
the  mistaken  policy  of  trymg  to  hold  cotton  off  the  markets  by 
advancing  growers  the  market  price  In  the  form  of  loans,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  accumulated  In  the  past  2  years  a  surplus 
of  some  11.000.000  bales.  The  loan  program  has  kept  prices  for 
our  cotton  well  above  the  world  levels,  and  it  has  reduced  offerings 
of  American  cotton  to  such  an  extent  that  foreigners  who  wish  to 
buy  our  fiber  often  caimot  obtain  enough  to  satisfy  their  require- 
ments. As  a  result  our  exports  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in 
50  years,  and  the  whole  enterprise  of  hoarding  Is  about  to  collapse, 
to  the  Injury  of  our  growers  and  to  the  financial  disadvantage  of 
the  Government,  which  has  $560,000,000  invested  In  cotton  loans. 

The  administration's  answer  to  this  unhappy  development  is  not 
a  frank  confession  of  error  and  a  proposal  to  retrace  the  mistaken 
steps  which  have  got  us  into  difficulty.  Instead,  after  okonths  of 
anxiotxs  cogitation,  the  President  comes  forward  with  a  plan  to 
advance  further  into  the  morass  of  arbitrary  interferences  with 
trade  in  which  we  are  already  deeply  mired.  He  proposes,  first  of 
all,  an  export  subsidy — a  strangely  inconsistent  suggestion  to  come 
from  an  administration  which,  only  10  days  ago,  moved  to  penalize 
German  Imports  because  Germany  subsidizes  exports  to  us.  and 
which  for  6  yecu-s  has  sedulously  cultivated  the  idea  that  export 
subsidies  are  of  a  piece  with  the  high-tariff  barriers  and  quota 
systems  which  Secretary  Hull  has  been  trying  to  scale  down  by 
means  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties. 

Nor  is  the  export  subsidy  the  only  inconsistent  device  which  ttas 
President  proposes  to  use.    He  suggests  that  it  maj  be 
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to  provide  Import  quotas  for  manufactured  cotton  goods  In  order 
to  protect  ourselves  against  cheap  cotton  goods  manufactured 
abroad  out  of  the  cotton  we  propose  to  sell  foreign  mills  by  the 
aid  of  a  subsidy.  And.  finally.  It  Is  even  suggested  that  we  may 
find  It  necessary  to  pay  export  bounties  on  manufacttxred  cotton 
goods  in  order  that  our  own  mills  may  not  be  handicapped  In  the 
world  markets  by  having  to  buy  their  raw  material  at  prices  lifted 
above  world  prices  by  the  various  features  of  the  cotton  program 
already  described.  In  brief,  it  would  seem  that  having  made  one 
error  after  another  for  6  years,  the  administration  now  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  three  additional  errors  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  unhappy  mess  into  which  It  has  worked  Itself. 

For  those  who  look  on  from  afar  this  procediure  may  seem  to  be 
a  comedy  of  errors,  for  a  more  ridiculous  struggle  to  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  a  Government's  own  misdoeds  would  be  hard 
to  Imagine.  But  for  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose 
chief  Industry  is  being  gradually  undermined  by  these  misadven- 
tures, the  whole  business  threatens  to  become  a  tragedy  of  errors. 
The  chief  difficulty  under  which  the  South  labors,  as  the  President 
himself  admits,  is  that  "foreign  cotton  is  underselling  our  cotton 
In  world  markets."  But  Instead  of  trying  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  the  reopening  of  a  free  market,  which  would  inevitably  correct 
the  present  difficulty  in  a  year  or  two,  the  administration  proposes 
to  adhere  to.  and  even  to  Intensify,  a  policy  which  prevents  any 
fundamental  correction  whatever. 


Taking  the  Profits  Out  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT.  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. MARCH  26,  1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Wars  have  been  waged  for  gain — for  profit — since  man  first  trod 
the  earth.  Shaggy  cavenaen  in  the  stone  age  fought  for  a  flsh 
a  beast,  or  a  bird,  for  food  to  sustain  life  If  you  please,  but  none  the 
less  for  profit.  Down  through  the  ages,  pelf  or  profit  have  led  men 
to  war.  Clans,  chiefs,  and  countries  all  went  to  war  for  food,  land 
or  gold — for  profit.  The  profit  motive  Is  the  mainspring  of  war' 
It  is  today  no  less  than  It  was  at  the  dawn  of  creation.  Wars 
always  will  be  fought  for  profit  unless  restraint  Is  placed  upon 
those  who  would  profit  from  war. 

Civilization  advanced  man  In  the  arts  and  sciences  but  the 
primitive  profit  motive  for  war  remains  unchanged.  The  only 
changes  that  have  come  since  the  single  combat  of  cavemen 
gradually  gave  way  to  modem  war  are  in  those  who  profit  from 
war.  Under  Jungle  law  the  prize  or  profit  went  to  the  stronger 
man.  The  chiefs  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  swag  won  by  their 
bands.  Now  most  of  the  profits  of  war  go  to  the  mxinltions 
makers.  But  the  common  man  still  fights  the  wars,  dies  in  the 
wars.  Is  crippled  In  the  wars.  and.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
come  out  of  the  wars  with  a  whole  skin,  he  helps  pay  for  the 
wars,  on  the  same  basis  as  noncombatants,  some  of  whom  are 
the  war  profiteers. 

The  arts  play  an  Increasingly  Important  part  In  modem  war. 
They  are  used  to  camouflage  the  motive,  confuse  the  issue  lend 
romance  and  respectability  to  war.  and  give  virtue  to  the  cause. 
One  of  the  Indispensable  arts  of  modern  war  Is  propaganda  Wit- 
ness the  WUsonlan  slogan.  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  phrase-maker's  art  In  lifting  the  cause 
for  which  we  fought  the  World  War  to  a  noble  and  lofty  plane 
And.  despite  the  hollow  mockery  of  that  slogan,  we  have  among 
us  today  some  who  strive  to  ring  the  changes  on  It  In  an  effort 
to  whip  the  American  people  Into  a  war  frenzy.  You  may  be  sure 
that  those  who  cry  loudest  and  strive  hardest  to  embroU  us  In 
another  European  war  would  profit  most  from  It. 

War  propaganda  Is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  war  Itself  For 
Sr^Pi'i®^'^^^  *''"^''  ^^^^n'  we  are  supposed  to  have  learned  In  the 
Wo^ld  War.  It  would  be  only  a  short  step  to  another  war  once  the 
war-propaganda  machinery  began  to  function  full  blast  George 
^*^«,**\T,T?'  °'  ^^®  so-called  Bureau  of  Public  Information  during 
the  World  War.  Is  credited  with  the  cynical  statement  that- 

Give  me  3  weeks  and  the  proper  machinery  and  I  can  change 
the  so-called  minds  of  Americans  on  any  given  subject  " 

Science  only  has  served  to  make  the  weapons  of  war  swifter  and 
more  devastating.  It  has  not  deterred  war.  On  the  contrary 
Klence  seems  perversely  to  have  added  to  man's  passion  for  war 
Since  the  war  to  end  all  wars  we  have  witnessed  an  almost  constant 
^^«H  ,*'tK*"w'^^  apparently  leading  up  to  another  general 
war.    And  if  the  whole  world  again  divides  Into  hostUe  camps  and 


clashes  In  monstrous  mass  murder,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who 
stand  to  profit  most  will  r  !maln  aloof  from  death  and  destruction. 

In  view  of  the  menacing  European  situation  and  the  threat  of  a 
general  war  which  grows  a-aver  every  day.  our  duty  is  plain.  I  do 
not  share  the  disheartening  and  fatalistic  opinion,  which  the  war 
propagandists  have  Impressed  upon  many  men  In  high  places,  that 
American  participation  in  i  the  next  great  war  is  inevitable.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  we  should  take  certain  steps  which  are  as  essential 
to  a  preparedness  progran  as  guns,  battleships,  and  airplanes. 
Not  the  least  important  is  to  curb  as  far  as  possible  the  profit 
motive,  lest  we  be  drawn  nto  another  world  war  which  would  all 
but  end  civilization  Itself. 

We  cannot  change  humiin  nature  by  legislative  decree.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  want  to  destro  '  the  profit  motive,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  democracy  as  we  .1  as  war.  But  we  can  and  shotild  strip 
war  of  all  opportvmity  foi  undue  profits  In  the  future,  so  far  as 
this  country  Is  concerned.  By  stripping  war  of  profiteering  we  can 
do  more  to  keep  America  out  of  war  than  in  any  other  way. 

Hence,  that  is  the  prims  ry  purpose  of  the  bill  to  tax  the  profits 
out  of  war  which  I  intnx  uced  in  the  Hotise  last  Tuesday.  That 
measxire  would  put  into  pr  ictice  the  principles  I  preached  for  many 
years  during  my  activities  In  veterans'  affairs.  It  encompasses  the 
abhorrence  of  war  held  by  ill  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

An  Identical  measure  wis  sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  50  Sen- 
ators—a clear  majority  of  hat  body.  The  House  rules  do  not  per- 
mit Joint  sponsorship  of  tills.  Otherwise,  I  am  confident  the  bill 
woiild  have  been  sponsored  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  ^nd  unless  the  Roosevelt  administration 
succeeds  in  scuttling  It,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  some  measure 
embodying  substantially  the  same  principles  as  my  bill  will  become 
a  law  before  this  Congresi  ends.  I  say  that  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  tremendous  opposition  which  Already  has  developed  and 
the  poasibllity  of  a  Preildential  veto  making  it  necessary  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  majo^ty  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  enact  the  law  without  Executive  approval. 

It  has  been  suggested  thAt  Instead  of  calUng  the  bill  an  anti-war 
profits  bill,  we  should  slmbly  call  it  an  anti-war  bill.  The  point 
is  well  taken.  It  Is  primarily  a  peace  mefisure.  It  was  designed  as 
a  preview  of  the  tax  bill  Which  wotUd  be  rendered  the  profiteers  of 
any  war  they  may  help  us  enter.  It  Is  a  stop.  look,  and  listen  sign 
to  those  who  are  shouting  "Halt  Hitler!"  It  Is  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  have  us  embark  on  any  crusade  to  save  religion, 
democracy,  and  Intematiooal  good  faith  among  nations,  such  as 
Mr.    Roosevelt    siiggested    In    his    annual    message    to    Congress 

But  it  Is  no  mere  gestu  e.  Those  behind  the  basic  principle  of 
this  bill— and  they  constitute  a  majority  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate— are  determined  ta  push  this  measure  to  enactment  with 
all  possible  speed.  We  v  111  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
enactment. 

J-ast  as  we  expected,  the  bill  had  hardly  dropped  into  the  hop- 
per in  the  House  and  Senate  before  a  howl  of  anger,  anguish 
and  rage  went  up  from  th;  would-be  profiteers,  the  International- 
ists who  would  rather  mind  Europe's  business  than  America's, 
the  "Halt  Hitler"  crowd,  congenital  critics  and  wlse-cracklne 
colximnlsts  who  woxild  saci  ifice  a  principle  for  a  figure  of  speech 

One  newspaper,  noted  for  its  international  viewpoint,  made  a 
great  to-do  over  the  fact  that  some  of  the  senatorial  sponsors 
of  the  bill  had  not  studied  the  voluminous  measure  That  paper 
polled  the  senatorial  cospsnsors  of  the  bill  and  found  them  all 
enthusiastically  In  favor  of  the  principle  underlying  it.  Others 
wailed  that  it  was  conflsca;ory,  because  It  would  leave  a  man  with 
$10,000,000  In  war  profits  n  mere  $110,000  a  year  to  live  on,  when 
27  out  of  every  100  famllKs  had  less  than  $750  Income  In  the  rel- 
atively good  year  of  193&  36:  42  out  of  every  100  families  had 
less  than  $1,000:  and  6J  families— two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
families— had  lers  than  $  .500  a  year.  Hence  you  may  Imagine 
there  will  be  many  a  dry  e  ,'e  In  the  country  and  Congress  over  the 
sad  plight  of  would-be  wi  j  profiteers,  no  matter  how  loud  they 
squawk.  ' 

Even  If  the  Govemmen  took  ninety-eight  and  nine-tenths  of 
a  war  profiteer's  $10,000,010  income,  he  still  would  have  an  in- 
come equal  to  that  of  IK)  entire  families  In  the  $750  annual 
mcome  class.  Certainly  t;  le  bill  was  intended  to  be  almost  con- 
fiscatory, but  the  war  prcBteer  would  have  quite  a  bit  of  loose 
change  left. 

*J^t  ^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^T^ "  ^^«  P°"cy  that  recognizes  the  fact 
that  human  life  is  more  valuable  than  wealth,  and  that  all  citi- 
zens poor  and  rich  alike,  are  under  equal  obllgaUons  when  the 
safety  and  security  of  the    fatlon  is  at  stake. 

-*iT*i^^  *5  *^"*  ■'"^*  °"^  glaring  and  concrete  example  of  unre- 
stricted and  exorbitant  pruflts  of  Industry  in  time  of  war.  which 
gave  rise  to  this  bill.  It  Is  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eugene  O.  Grace,  presider  t  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
before  the  Senate  munitions  committee.  It  was  because  of  the 
unconscionable  profits  rolled  up  by  industry  and  the  fat  bonuses 
paid  to  officials  and  emplc  yees  In  addition  to  salaries  and  wages 
that  were  tripled  In  many  Instances,  that  the  question  of  adjust- 
iS^  tjie  compensation  of  the  men  who  wore  the  uniform  In  the 
World  War  was  first  agitai  ed.  If  you  take  the  profit  out  of  any 
future  war  engaged  In  b  the  United  States  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  a  bonus  by  tie  veterans  who  fight  It 

Quite  unabashed,  Mr.  Grace  told  the  Senate  munitions  com- 
mittee he  received  bonuse  i  of  approximately  $3,000,000  from  hla 
corporation  during  the  W<rld  War  and  then  defiantly  sought  to 
lustify  that  huge  hand-out  in  addition  to  a  princely  salary  That 
Mi.  Grace  should  have  ha  3  the  monumental  gall  to  deplore  the 
payment    of   the    adjusted -service    certificates    to   Se    men    whS 
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fought  the  World  War  Is  Incidental  to  the  question  of  taking  the 
profit  out  of  war.  I  cite  this  statement  merely  to  Illustrate  the 
illogical  and  selfish  position  of  the  war  profiteers  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  any  measure  to  end  this  unjustifiable  war-profits  system, 
as  well  as  their  inconsistent  opposition  to  the  immediate  cash 
payment  of  the  adjusted -service  certificates. 

"The  enormous  bonvises  received  by  Mr.  Grace  are  typical  of  the 
practice  Indulged  in  by  Industrial  concerns  during  the  World  War 
to  dodge  the  excess-profits  taxes.  By  giving  bonuses  to  highly 
paid  officials  and  employees  g^eat  corpwrations  were  able  to  split 
up  their  exorbitant  profits  and  thus  greatly  reduce  their  taxes  and 
rob  the  Federal  Government  of  millions  of  dollars  they  should  have 
rightfully  paid  into  the  Treasury.  It  was  not  generosity  that  dic- 
tated the  practice.  It  was  selfishness  and  greed  and  a  determina- 
tion to  g3rp  the  Governnrent  out  of  every  cent  possible  in  taxes.  I 
cite  Mr.  Grace's  testimony  not  only  to  show  the  failure  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war  but  even  to  force 
industry  to  pay  its  just  share  of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  suppwrt  the  war. 

Internationalists,  would-be  war  profiteers,  and  their  paid  de- 
fenders, and  professional  calamity  howlers  have  dug  up  such  an 
Imposing  list  of  dire  disasters  that  would  overtake  the  United 
States  If  this  bill  became  a  law  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  them  even  briefiy  In  the  time  allotted  to  me.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  however,  that  they  all  are  picking  on  petty  details,  and 
none  of  them  has  dared  attack  the  principle  of  the  measure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  drawn  after  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Munitions  Committee,  and  the  draftsmen  had  the  benefit  of 
expert  advice  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  Committee  for 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Legislative  Drafting  Service  of 
Congress,  there  may  be  defects  In  the  details  of  the  hill.  But  so 
long  as  the  principle  of  the  meastire  is  sound  the  defects  can  be 
corrected  quickly  and  easily  by  the  committees  in  charge  of  ihe 
bill.  So  the  almost  hysterical  opposition  may  dry  its  eyes  and  calm 
Itself. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  strange  that  none  of  the  critics  who  exhibit 
£uch  deep  emotion  over  the  prospect  of  an  economic  collapse  result- 
ing from  taxes  to  pay  for  the  next  war.  which  so  many  of  tliem 
regard  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wUhed.  have  mentioned 
the  inevitable  economric  collapse  that  would  follow  the  war  if  it 
were  managed  financially  like  the  World  War.  After  the  wartime 
boom  the  bottom  fell  out  of  our  economic  system,  and  we  have 
been  getting  In  and  out  of  depressions  ever  since.  Perhaps  these 
critics  would  like  to  nurse  a  depression  headache  for  two  moie 
decades  if  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  brief  wartime  prosperity 
fcpree. 

Even  If  the  would-be  wartime  profiteers  desire  that  sort  of 
frenzied  financial  existence,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  do  not.  And  since  this  measure  was  drawn  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  and  not  the  war  profiteers  we  will  let  tne  latter 
worry  about  this  sharp  cut  in  their  swag  so  the  j)eople  won't  have 
to  worry  later  in  the  midst  of  the  post-war  depression  where  they 
can  dig  up  the  price  of  a  meal  and  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

This  bill  is  dedicated  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  to 
the  lx>ys  of  today,  whom  I  hope  a  merciful  God  will  spare  the 
borrows  of  another  war.  For  this  bill  is  as  much  an  antiwar 
measure  as  it  is  a  propxjsition  to  tax  the  profits  out  of  war. 
I  have  confidence  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will  spare  others  in 
the  future  the  distress  of  witnessing  the  sights  I  have  seen  in 
veterans'  hospitals  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other. 
There  you  will  find  today  the  living  protests  against  war.  There 
you  will  find,  20  years  after  the  last  shot  was  fired  In  Prance, 
thousands  of  men  still  suffering  with  lacerated  fiesh,  suffocated 
lungs,  shattered  legs,  mangled  bodies,  and  shadowed  minds.  For 
many  of  them  death  would  have  been  merciful. 

I  want  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  the  wives,  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  of  men  and  boys  of  or  near  the  draft  age  to 
consider  this  bill.  I  want  them  to  weigh  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
American  youth  against  the  unwarranted  and  grossly  swollen 
bonuses  and  profits  that  would  roll  Into  the  pockets  of  munitions 
Indu-strialists  in  the  event  of  war.  Now  Is  the  time  for  citizens  to 
make  themselves  heard.  Events  in  a  war-mad  world  move  swiftly. 
Next  month,  next  year,  may  be  too  late  to  demand  the  enactment 
of  a  measure  which  certainly  would  be  a  powerful  Influence  In 
keeping  America  out  of  war.  Next  month,  next  year,  a  white  cross 
In  some  shell-torn  field  may  be  a  silent  protest  against  the  failure 
to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  to  avert  or  avoid  civilization's 
most  disastrous  war. 
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HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30, 1939 

Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concluding  a  week 
of  most  interesting  legislation.  The  passage  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  took  up  much  of  our  time  during 


the  week.  During  the  discussion  of  this  bill  and  voting  on 
amendments  the  appropriation  for  the  Dutch-elm  disease 
was  removed.  This  and  other  items  of  the  bill  which  were 
removed  for  petty  retisons  will  have  their  effect  on  New 
York  State.  I  mention  this  because  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  later  reached  the  item  of  parity  payments  to  farmers 
any  Member  in  favor  of  the  above  Items  which  were  re- 
moved might  have  felt  that  he  should  vote  against  the  iMUlty 
payments;  and  such  a  vote  would  have  been  a  grudge  vote. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  raised  amongst  the  farmers  and 
to  have  had  dealings  with  them  all  my  life.  I  know  them  to 
be  a  group  that  works  continuously,  making  no  request  for 
reduction  of  hours,  working  for  a  smsdl  return  and  in  many 
cases  a  loss,  and  generally  speaking,  having  excellent  char- 
acter. I  believe  all  of  these  characteristics  could  be  well 
copied  by  other  groups  to  the  advantage  of  our  whole  covm- 
try.  I  know  also  that  the  farmers  began  to  lose  money 
several  years  before  the  depression  was  felt  in  the  city,  and 
that,  therefore,  their  depression  has  been  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  any  other  group.  Therefore,  instead  of  voting 
against  the  parity  payments  in  the  nature  of  a  grudge  vote, 
I  voted  for  it — first,  because  the  farmers  deserve  assistance; 
and  second,  because  it  is  my  belief  that  the  constituents  send- 
ing Members  to  this  Congress  do  not  send  them  here  to  cast 
grudge  votes,  but  rather  to  scrutinize  carefully  every  piece 
of  legislation  and  then  vote  for  the  benefit  of  constituents 
in  the  district  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  was  my  belief 
also  that  to  be  consistent  I  should  favor  the  parity  payment 
to  farmers  if  on  a  later  occasion  I  was  going  to  favor  a  large 
appropriation  under  the  W.  P.  A.  bill. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  original  W.  P.  A.  deficiency 
appropriation,  which  was  reduced  from  $875,000,000  to  $725,- 
000,000,  we  find  that  there  were  enough  safeguards  placed  in 
that  particular  bill  to  furnish  ample  investigation  and  infor- 
mation to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  to  Congress  itself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers 
since  the  passage  of  that  bill  not  only  asks  them  whether 
they  hold  office  in  any  political  party — ^including  county  or 
town  committeeman,  or  a  similar  office — but  it  asks  whether 
or  not  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  is  concerned  with  political  campaigns  or  political  man- 
agement. This  questionnaire  is,  therefore,  really  delving  into, 
and.  because  of  the  installation  of  fear  in  the  heart  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  worker,  is  interfering  with  his  personal  privileges. 
Despite  this  fact,  this  week  we  passed  a  resolution  ordering 
a  congressional  investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  I  supported  this 
resolution,  believing  that  no  one  should  oppose  a  fair  investi- 
gation of  W.  P.  A.,  or  of  any  office  or  department  of  any 
governmental  subdivision  at  any  time. 

I  believe  such  a  probe  decently  conducted  will  show  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  W.  P.  A.  has  done,  the  vast  bene- 
fits it  has  returned  to  the  coimtry:  First,  in  the  maintenance 
of  piu-chasing  power;  second,  in  keeping  families  from  star- 
vation; and  third,  in  the  many  valuable  projects  it  has  given 
the  country — though  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  some  projects 
have  not  been  of  the  proper  caliber.  This  latter  class,  how- 
ever, is  in  most  cases  due  to  the  local  governmental  subdi- 
vision which  made  the  original  request.  In  my  opinion  Colo- 
nel Harrington  and  his  associates  know  more  about  the  op- 
erations and  needs  of  W.  P.  A.  than  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  which  argues  over  how  many  jobs  they  shall  de- 
stroy. It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  proposal  for  an  inquiry 
is  a  confession  that  Congress  does  not  know  the  needs  of 
the  W.  P.  A. 

Not  fearing  the  investigation,  however,  I  repeat  that  I 
voted  for  it — I  welcome  It. 

Getting  down  to  today's  appropriation:  I  agree  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  we  must  watch  our  expenditures  and 
our  appropriation  items,  but  I  am  not  In  favor  of  making 
reductions  and  curtailments  at  the  expense  of  the  jobless 
workers  and  the  poorer  and  more  deserving  classes  of  our 
country.  I  voted  for  parity  for  the  farmers,  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  $150,000,000  item.  In  this  year  of  1939  in  my 
own  county,  of  every  dollar  paid  for  taxes  60  cents  of  same 
is  for  welfare;  and  in  the  city  pwrtjon  of  my  district,  the  city 
involved  cannot  increase  its  tax  rate.    A  curtailment  of  this 
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appropriation  will  mean  returning  many  to  the  welfare  rolls. 
For  the  reasons  above  stated  my  district  cannot  stand  such 
additions;  and  I  believe  that  my  district  is  similar  to  many, 
many  others.  Thus  I  beheve  we  should  follow  the  request  of 
those  who  know  the  requirements  of  W.  P.  A.  and  support 
the  $150,000,000  item. 
Let  us  investigate,  but  let  us  keep  the  workers  working. 


Education — Democracy's  First  Line  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  30. 1939 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  present  Congress  has 
authorized  the  largest  peacetime  expenditure  for  arma- 
ments in  the  history  of  this  country.  Our  Navy,  our  Army, 
our  air  force,  each  has  been  provided  with  adequate  funds  for 
rendering  this  country  impregnable  in  defense.  Defense 
against  what?  The  answer  is  clear.  Defense  against  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  which  would  attempt 
through  force  to  encroach  upon  our  physical  possessions  or 
otherwise  to  overthrow  the  democratic  institutions  which  are 
fundamental  in  our  Government.  No  one  who  is  informed  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today  can  doubt  that  democ- 
"racy  is  in  a  state  of  siege.  Week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
we  watch  the  march  of  the  totalitarian  states  abroad,  ruth- 
less, smashing  with  brute  force  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  smaller  nations.  Within  a  few  short  months  we  have  seen 
the  mastery  of  Europe  grasped  by  dictator  hands.  On  this 
continent  alone  do  the  democratic  Institutions  of  a  free  peo- 
ple still  reign  supreme,  nor  will  this  supremacy  remain  long 
unchallenged.  Because  we  value  our  American  way  of  life, 
our  freedom,  and  our  institutioiis  of  democracy,  above  sdl 
material  gain  we  stand  ready  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is 
required  for  our  continued  security  and  protection  against 
invasion. 

Let  us  take  heed  that  while  we  spend  millions  for  arma- 
ments we  do  not  neglect  a  second  phase  of  defense  without 
which  armaments  are  useless.  It  is  not  by  armament  alone 
that  modem  wars  are  made.  In  Eiu-ope  we  are  witnessing 
the  death  struggle  of  conflicting  ideologies.  In  this  struggle 
propaganda,  cunningly  devised  and  psychologically  timed,  is 
a  weapon  even  more  potent  than  bombing  planes  and  tanks. 
If  a  democracy  can  be  undermined  by  an  infiltration  of  ideas, 
a  bombardment  of  subversive  doctrine,  weakening  the  people 
in  their  faith  in  theh-  own  institutions,  then  the  work  of 
armies  is  rendered  futile  and  all  that  we  have  authorized  to 
be  spent  on  armaments  will  be  so  much  waste.  We  have  also 
to  arm  against  alien  ideas  and  idealogies,  and  in  this  type  of 
armament  the  foremost  weapon  is  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  taken  all  proper  steps  to 
protect  our  institutions  from  an  invasion  by  force — the  inva- 
sion from  without.  But  our  work  is  no  more  than  half  done 
if  we  stop  at  this  point.  The  invasion  that  works  from 
within  Is  far  subtler  and  essentially  more  dangerous.  The 
invasion  of  ideas  through  propaganda,  spoken  and  written, 
must  be  repelled  also.  This  invasion  has  already  begun  and 
has  been  operative  in  this  country  for  months — yes,  years. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our  liberal  institutions.  It 
challenges  our  rights  as  freemen.  It  is  represented  by  scores 
of  organizations  which,  while  paying  lip  service  to  American 
Ideals,  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  an  allegiance  to  the 
dictator  powers.  We  have  these  groups  in  our  midst.  We 
know  what  they  are.  Evidence  of  their  activities  is  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  us.  Our  responsibility  as  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  a  democratic  people  is  great.  Once  faith  in 
our  American  way  of  life  has  been  corrupted  and  destroyed, 
our  armaments  will  be  vain.  This  faith,  this  belief  in  our 
fundamental  instituUons,  is  now  the  subject  of  a  persistent 
and  far-flung  attack.    How  are  we  to  meet  it?    By  clamping 


down  a  censorship?  By  legislation  abridging  freedom  of 
assemblage  and  press  aiid  speech?  Such  methods  constitute 
a  violation  of  our  fundi  imental  principles  and  would  in  the 
end  prove  futile.  You  a  innot  destroy  ideas  by  legislative  flat. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  this  challenge  and  that  way  la 
by  mass  education. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  wh  >  aptly  is  called  the  father  of  pul^c- 
school  education  in  this  country,  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend; 

I  think  by  far  the  most  Important  blU  in  our  whole  code  is  that 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised,  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  •  •  •  preath,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  igno- 
rance; establish  and  impriove  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
people.  Let  our  countrynien  know  that  the  people  alone  can  pro- 
tect us  against  these  evilii,  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid 
for  this  purpose  Is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  11  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance. 

These  words  written  in  1786  might  well  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us  who  are  si  ting  here  today.  It  might  be  added 
that  in  writing  this  lette  r  Jefferson  had  in  contemplation  the 
conditions  then  existing  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Who 
can  doubt  that  were  ne  a  Member  of  this  body  today  he 
would  be  among  the  firit  to  realize  the  danger  to  our  insti- 
tutions which  lies  in  this  aggression  of  ideas,  and  would  be 
the  first  to  realize  that  |the  only  way  to  combat  this  aggres- 
sion is  through  education?  Education,  no  matter  what  the 
price  we  pay,  comes  che^p.  It  is  the  guardian  of  our  hberty 
and  our  happiness.  In  a  true  democracy,  education  is  suid 
must  be  universal.  If  We  are  to  repel  the  fallacies  and  nos- 
trums, if  we  are  to  repel  alien  ideas  and  idealogies,  if  we 
are  to  fight  back  this  invasion  which  works  from  within,  we 
must  recognize  that  education  is  our  foremost  national  prob- 
lem and  that  educatioiial  opportunity  must  be  equalized 
throughout  this  land. 

One  approaching  thia  subject  for  the  first  time  must  be 
amazed  and  shocked  at  the  inequalities  now  existing  in  edu- 
cational opportunity  ha  e  in  our  own  United  States.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  education  has  too  long  been 
viewed  as  the  particulir  problem  of  the  States.  Public- 
school  education  has  therefore  varied  in  the  opportunity  it 
offers  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  several  States  to 
support  a  public-school  system.  Thus  we  find  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  children  live  in  States  where  more 
than  $75  per  child  anniially  could  be  provided  for  education 
without  heavler-than-aterage  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  20  percent  live  in  States  where 
not  more  than  $25  per  child  could  be  provided  without  heavier 
than  average  taxes.  An  expenditure  of  $50  per  child  of 
school  age  would  be  low  by  city  standards  almost  anywhere, 
and  yet  more  than  60  percent  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  live  in  States  that  on  a  State-wide  basis  could  not 
provide  $50  per  child  f(T  public  schools  without  more  than 
average  effort.  These  ficts.  gathered  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  art  not  to  be  doubted.  As  an  example 
of  the  effort  required  if  certain  of  our  States  relying  on  their 
own  taxable  resources  cf  wealth  were  to  undertake  to  offer 
educational  opportunity  on  the  minimum  eflSciency  level,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  116  percent  of  Arkan- 
sas' entire  tax  resources  to  support  what  has  been  called  by 
educators  the  defensible  national  minimiun  of  $60  per  unit  of 
educational  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  an  apologist  for 
the  low  level  of  educatiohal  opportunity  offered  by  my  native 
State  of  Arkansas  and  by  other  States  which  occupy  a  low 
place  on  the  economic  stale  of  the  Nation.  The  standard  by 
which  a  State  should  be  Judged  is  the  effort  expended  through 
taxation  of  available  tajible  wealth  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  by  this  standard  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas ranks  high,  althdugh  it  stands  near  the  bottom  in  the 
per  capita  expenditure  per  child  for  education.  A  maximum 
of  21  mills  on  property  tan  be  voted  under  the  State  consti- 
tution, of  which  3  mills  &as  been  levied  by  the  State  for  many 
years  for  the  support  df  State  schools.  The  remaining  18 
mills  is  authorized  for  local  school  tax  and  86  percent  of  all 
the  property  in  Arkansis  has  levied  against  it  this  18-mill 
maximum  tax  for  local  s  5hool  purposes. 
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In  addition,  we  have  levies  cf  almost  every  imaginable 
type  of  special  tax.  We  have  a  severance  tax;  we  have  a 
tobacco  tax,  one  of  the  highest  levied  by  any  State;  we  have 
a  beverage  tax;  and  we  have  a  sales  tax,  recently  reenacted. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  legislature  has  gone 
through  the  taxable  sources  of  wealth  with  a  fine -tooth  comb 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  something  additional  upon  which  to 
levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes.  Compare  these  efforts  with 
the  efforts  of  States  which  are  among  the  economically 
blessed.  And  yet,  for  all  the  diligent  and  painstaking  effort 
put  forth  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  we  find  that  Arkansas  is 
unable  to  provide  an  8-month  term  of  school  for  approxi- 
mately 34  percent  of  its  children.  Our  teachers  receive  an 
average  salary  of  $500  a  year.  The  lack  of  adequate  finances 
is  further  reflected  in  poor  housing  facilities,  inadequate 
equipment,  and  only  the  meagerest  of  library  materials  in 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  is  the 
condition  existing  today  in  Arkansas,  and  yet  let  it  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  State's  leaders  in  the  educational  fleld, 
we  have  made  tremendous  progress  within  the  past  several 
years  in  spite  of  our  economic  handicap. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  broader  fleld  of  comparison.  In  three 
States  the  amount  expended  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  less  than  $30;  in  three  others  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  expenditures  are  above  $115,  nearly  four  times  as 
large.  The  average  compensation  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  principals  in  all  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  below  $600  in  three  States,  while  it  is  above  $1,800 
in  three  others  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale.  In  two 
States  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  under  140 
days;  in  nine  States  it  is  above  180  days.  Here  we  are  met 
with  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  gross  inequality  in 
educational  opportunity  now  existing. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  In  reporting  on 
these  facts,  makes  this  signiflcant  statement: 

The  great  disparities  among  States  In  the  support  of  education 
are  not  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  or  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States 
that  provide  the  least  support.  •  •  •  Those  States  having  the 
least  adequately  suppKirted  schools  are.  In  general,  the  ones  putting 
forth  the  greatest  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  low  standard  of  education  offered  our 
young  in  certain  of  our  less  economically  favored  States  is  a 
disgrace — and  I  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace — then  let  us  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  national  disgrace  and  deal  with  it  on  this 
basis.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  from  certain  of  the 
economically  more  favored  States  that  while  the  taxable' 
wealth  of  my  native  State  of  Arkansas  is  meager  in  compari- 
son, the  fact  remains  that  Arkansas  and  other  States  similarly 
situated  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  sources  of  wealth 
which  now  enable  you  to  support  without  extreme  effort  an 
adequate  educational  system.  Our  natural  resources  have 
been  exploited  and  the  proceeds  of  that  exploitation  have 
passed  to  other  States.  Our  farm  products  are  shipped  out 
in  vast  quantities  as  raw  materials  to  out-of-State  factories. 
Owr  life-insurance,  flre-insurance,  tornado-insurance  pre- 
miums are  nearly  all  paid  to  companies  in  other  States.  Our 
timber  has  been  cut  largely  and  taken  away  to  factories. 
Our  bauxite  has  been  mined  and  taken  out  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Perhaps  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  have  permitted 
the  great  sources  of  our  natural  wealth  to  be  stripped  and 
exploited  in  the  interest  of  groups  beyond  our  State.  I  make 
no  defense  at  this  point,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  digress. 
I  merely  call  your  attention  to  a  signiflcant  fact — that  while 
our  own  taxable  sources  of  wealth  are  meager  we  have  done 
much  to  supply  taxable  sources  of  wealth  to  other  States;  and 
for  that  reason  when  we  come  and  ask  that  education  be 
viewed  as  a  national  problem  and  that  Federal  aid  be  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational  opportunity,  we 
ccme  not  humbly  in  the  role  of  beggar  but  as  citizens  asking 
no  more  than  their  due.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  some 
of  the  wealth  which  we  have  contributed  prodigally  and  per- 
haps foolishly  to  other  States  and  to  the  national  income  be 
returned  to  us  in  j>art  in  order  that  our  boys  and  girls  may 
enjoy  the  same  educational  advantages  as  the  children  of 
richer  States. 


It  is  not  upon  such  narrow  grounds,  however,  that  I  base 
my  main  argument.  Education  should  be  viewed  as  a  na- 
tional problem,  because  it  is  a  national  problem,  and  Just  as 
there  is  no  strong,  healthy  body  of  which  there  Is  a  diseased 
or  feeble  member.  Just  so  we  cannot  boast  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  system  of  public -school  education  as  long  as  certain 
of  our  States  fall  below  the  national  minimum  requirement 
of  $60  per  unit  annually  of  educational  need.  The  principle 
of  general  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  several  States. 
Tills  principle  should  now  be  applied  to  the  entire  Nation  as  a 
unit.  The  necessity  of  Nation-wide  application  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  thinking  person.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
social  phenomena  of  mass  migration,  the  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  people  from  one  community  to  another,  from  one 
State  to  another.  Thus  the  child  of  Arkansas  or  Mississippi 
today  may  be  the  citizen  of  Illinois  or  New  York  or  California 
tomorrow.  Youth  in  Its  search  for  opportunity  knows  no 
State  boundary  lines.  A  large  part  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  cities  from  1920  to  1930  was  provided 
by  migration  from  the  rural  areas.  Here  was  a  movement  so 
comprehensive  that  the  total  farm  jxipulation  declined.  Take 
the  population  of  any  great  industrial  center  and  you  will 
find  boys  from  the  cotton  flelds  of  the  South,  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  the  plains  of  the  West.  There  is  everywhere 
evident  today  the  movement  of  our  3^uth  from  one  locality 
to  another,  and  the  result  is  that  no  commimity  stands  iso- 
lated in  the  matter  of  education.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
be  complacent  because  the  particular  locality  in  which  one 
lives  and  pays  taxes  supports  an  adequate  system  of  public- 
school' education,  whereas  in  adjacent  or  even  far-removed 
communities  the  standard  is  incredibly  low  due  to  an  im- 
poverished condition.  Thus  the  educational  standard  of  the 
most  remote  community  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

There  is  this  further  signiflcant  fact:  It  is  recognized  that 
the  highest  birth  rate  is  recorded  in  those  areas  which  are 
economically  poorest.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  Is  In  these 
areas  that  the  lowest  standards  of  pubUc-school  education 
are  encountered.  Each  succeeding  generation  thus  is  drawing 
most  heavily  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  given 
the  least  in  education.  If  this  trend  continues  unchecked 
by  national  legislation  there  will  result  a  weakening  in  the 
flber  of  democracy  which  flnds  its  greatest  strength  not  in 
armaments  but  in  enlightenment.  It  may  be  that  this  weak- 
ening is  already  apparent.  Many  think  that  it  is.  At  any 
rate,  we  should  not  wait  for  further  signs.  Delay  now.  at  this 
critical  period  in  the  world's  history,  when  the  map  of  Europe 
changes  almost  from  week  to  week,  when  we  here  are  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  and  relentless  barrage  of  alien  ideas 
that  question  and  defy  the  philosopy  of  government  upon 
which  our  institutions  of  democracy  are  builded — delay  now 
in  dealing  with  this  greatest  national  problem  may  conceiv- 
ably prove  fatal,  and  remedial  action  when  we  are  at  last 
forced  by  catastrophe  to  take  action  may  come  too  late. 

This  Congress  has  dealt  courageously  and  realistically  with 
the  problem  of  national  defense  through  armament.  Let  us 
now  deal  as  courageously  and  as  adequately  with  the  problem 
of  national  defense  through  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity.  Here  lies  our  flrst  line  of  defense,  without  which 
armaments  are  useless.  We  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the 
facts.  We  have  in  the  Larrabee  measure  a  proposal  which 
is  sound  and  sane.  This  measure  should  be  reported  out  of 
the  committee  and  should  be  enacted.  It  is  time  that  we 
translated  our  good  intentions  into  action.  It  is  a  measure 
which  represents  Jeffersonian  philosophy,  and  I  repeat  Jeffer- 
son's words  and  invite  their  present-day  application: 

I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  In  our  whole  code  1«  that 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  •  •  •  Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  Igno- 
rance; establish  and  Improve  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
people.  Let  our  countrymen  know  that  the  people  alone  can  pro- 
tect us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which  wiU  be  paid  for 
this  purpose  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what  will 
be  paid  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles  who  will  rise  up  among  u*  U 
we  leave  the  people  in  Ignorance. 
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Canning   Industry   and   Reciprocal-Trade   Agree- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  30, 1939 

Bi4r.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  on  the  canning  Industry  show 
the  term  "reciprocal"  to  be  a  misnomer.  The  canning  indus- 
try is  of  great  importance  to  agriculture.  It  not  only  takes 
the  siuplus  fniit  and  vegetable  crops  of  many  areas,  but  in 
some  regions  these  crops  are  raised  primarily  for  canning 
purposes. 

While  the  vegetable  branch  of  this  industry  is  much  more 
Important  In  terms  of  value  of  product,  the  fruit  branch 
Is  far  more  Important  as  an  export  Industry.  In  1935 
exports  represented  but  1.3  percent  of  the  total  vegetable 
pack,  while  21.7  percent  of  the  total  fruit  pack  was 
exported. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  export  market  is  Important 
to  the  frult-canning  Industry.  Of  the  16  trade  agreements 
effective  prior  to  January  1,  1938,  the  State  Department 
obtained  concessions  on  canned  fruits  in  all  of  them.  How- 
ever, even  with  these  concessions,  our  volume  of  canned 
fruit  exports  to  agreement  countries  in  1937  was  not  as  near 
the  1929  level  as  it  was  In  nonagreement  coimtries.  Al- 
though our  total  exports  in  1937  were  87.3  percent  of  the 
1929  level  and  our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  were 
92  percent  of  the  1929  level,  exports  to  agreement  coimtries 
were  but  62.6  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

Concessions  on  canned  vegetables  were  obtained  from 
14  of  the  16  agreement  countries,  the  exceptions  being  Bel- 
gium and  Haiti.  Our  volume  of  canned  vegetable  exports 
has  not  recovered  to  the  extent  that  canned  fruits  have, 
although  our  total  exports  of  canned  vegetables  have  in- 
creased each  year  since  1932.  However,  this  constant  in- 
crease is  entirely  due  to  our  exports  to  nonagreement  coim- 
tries as  our  exports  to  agreement  countries  have  decreased 
each  year  since  1935.  While  our  exports  to  nonagreement 
countries  were  82  percent  of  1929  in  1937,  to  agreement 
countries  which  gave  us  concessions  they  were  but  22  percent 

of  1929. 

Thus.  In  spite  of  so-called  concessions  granted  this  coun- 
try by  other  nations  through  the  Roosevelt-Hull  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  our  foreign  trade  in  canned 
goods  is  better  with  nonagreement  countries  than  with 
agreement  countries.  To  get  such  concessions  the  New 
Deal  has  lowered  tariffs  and  opened  our  home  market  to 
foreign  goods  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  could 
have  been  grown  and  made  by  American  farmers  and 
workers.  Can  prosperity  return  and  the  unemployment 
problem  be  solved  under  an  administration  with  such 
policies? 

More  Retaliation  Against  Hitler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  SACKS 

or  PENNSYluVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  30, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EMAIsrUEL  CELLER,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

MARCH  23.  1939 


Mr.  SACKS.    1ST.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 


by  Hon.  Emanuel  Celu  r,  of  New  York,  Thursday.  March  23, 
1939: 

Europe  is  again  in  turmt  il.  Its  map  has  been  unbelievably  trans^ 
formed  In  a  few  bours.  'The  brutality  and  tbe  rapidity  of  tba 
conquest  by  Hitler  Is  astoiindlng. 

Memel  is  stolen  from  Lithuania.  Czechoslovakia,  a  free  republic, 
rich  in  culture,  with  a  brate  history,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  thieving 
brute.  The  world  stands  aghast.  Hitlerlan  Germany,  with  Saxony 
and  Austria,  now  Is  a  mamive  black  plague  spot  In  the  heart  of 
Europe.  j 

The  empire  of  Hitler  ^xceeds  in  force,  brute  force,  the  Holy 
German-Roman  Empire  aDd  the  empire  of  Charles  V. 

Hitler,  with  brazen  effrontery,  destroys  the  theories  which  he  haa 
propagandized  so  successmlly.  He  always  harps  on  racial  unity. 
Aryans  must  be  united,  the  Czechs,  the  Bohemians,  the  Slovaks,  the 
Rutbenlans.  the  Carpathians,  the  Ukranlans  are  no  Aryans.  They 
are  pure  Slavs.  ' 

His   theory   of   saving  (Europe  from   communism   won't   work. 
Czechoslovakia  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  contagion  of  commu 
nism.     Communists  were  inathema  there. 

The  world  now  knows  ortly  too  weU  Hitler's  cunning  intrigues  and 
lying  propaganda.  He  haft  consigned  to  Umbo  the  Munich  pact, 
and,  brigand  that  he  is,  has  grabbed  150,000,000  of  Czechs  gold  and 
foreign  exchange,  stolen  rith  farm  land,  seized  500,000  skilled  work- 
ers. 3.000  airplanes,  and  a  fnodem,  equipped  army  of  1,000.000  men. 

However,  all  is  not  goia  that  glitters.  He  wIU  have  minority 
population  troubles;  he  w|lll  lose  world  markets  by  ostracism  and 
boycott;  he  must  police  niuch  hostile  territory;  he  has  earned  the 
world's  everlasting  Ul  will;  he  will  increasingly  feel  the  pinch  of  the 
lack  of  essential  raw  materials;  his  stolen  gold  will  soon  be 
exhausted. 

What  shall  the  United  lltates  do?  Never  mind  England,  Russia, 
and  Prance  for  the  momi  nt.  What  shall  we  do?  Our  course  Is 
plain. 

Congress  will  undoubtedly  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  and  allow 
all  goods,  including  armaiients,  to  be  sold  to  anyone  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis.  Since  England  and  Prance  will  control  the  seas 
In  the  event  of  war  with  Germany,  Hitler  wUl  be  deliberately 
denied  access  to  arms,  suttpUes.  and  eqxxlpment  that  wUl  be  open 
to   the   Allies.  ] 

Also,  the  President  had  pointedly  spoken.  Economic  reprisals. 
Roosevelt  hinted  on  JanUary  3  last,  as  "methods  short  of  war" 
within  the  power  of  the  fJnlted  States  to  Invoke  and  which  wlU 
forcibly  demonstrate  our  bbborence  of  the  vlleness,  the  thievery, 
the  cruelty  of  Nazi   totallfcarianism. 

Accordingly,  beginning  JApril  22.  our  Bureau  of  Customs  will 
apply  to  all  goods,  directly  or  indirectly  received  from  Germany, 
including  Czechoslovakia,]  a  countervailing  or  penalty  duty  of 
25  percent.  This  additional  duty  can  only  be  lifted,  or  refimded, 
where  substantial  proof  ii  offered  that  Germany  is  not  subsidiz- 
ing the  particular  export  itc  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  policy,  we  will  thus  use  against 
Hitler  one  of  the  strong  est  weapons  in  our  economic  arsenal. 
Why?  Becaxise  as  that  biute  Hitler  says,  "Germany  must  export, 
or  die."  He  realizes  that  he  cannot  live  by  land  grabbing  alone. 
We  will  not  buy — he  caniiot  sell.  He  needs,  and  covets,  our  raw 
material,  essential  to  Genaan  manufacture  and  industry- -includ- 
ing his  Chief  Industry— rdarmament.  To  procure  raw  materials, 
he  must  have  foreign  excliange,  chiefly  potuids  and  dollars.  Only 
by  export  can  he  procure  that  money.  If  we.  and  others,  boycott 
and  refuse  his  export,  oi  offer  against  Ills  commerce  tbe  bul- 
warks of  a  punitive  taril  r,  he  Is  left  In  the  lurch.  Hence  his 
lament,  "we  must  expor ,  or  die."  Thus  we  strike  a  telling 
economic  blow  by  raising  our  duties  against  his  goods. 

We  have  it  within  our  |>ower  to  deal  him  many  more  economic 
blows  from  which  he  can  never  recover.  For  example,  under  our 
tariff  laws,  the  President  |kas  the  right  to  clamp  down  completely 
on  trade  with  Germany.  He  can  lawfully  place  an  embargo  upon 
all  Nazi  products.  That  is  a  sort  of  Damoclean  sword  that  can 
be  held  over  the  heads  of  ihe  Nazi  leaders. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  j  other  weapons  we  can  use  against  hlm. 

More  than  one  billion  dollars  of  American  money  was  invested 
In  German  bonds  Issued  by  German  states,  cities  and  corporations. 
Suitably  after  the  Nazis  |ot  contixtl,  they  promulgated  a  decree 
whereby  the  service  on  virtually  all  dcdlar  corporate  bonds  was 
stopped.  Subsequently,  arrangements  were  made  to  pay  only  a 
part  of  the  stipulated  rat4.  And  now.  nothing  has  been  paid  for 
more  than  2  years.  | 

But.  were  the  European  countries  receiving  the  same  treat- 
ment? No!  The  subjec^  of  France.  Sweden.  Norway  and  at 
Other  European  countries  i  have  been  paid  regiUarly,  without  In- 
terruption, on  all  German;  corporate  bonds  which  they  may  hold. 

As  to  the  Reich  govemihent  bonds,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bonds  of  German  corporations,  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  Foreign  Bondholders'  Protective  Council,  Inc.: 

"  •  •  •  the  council  very  much  regrets  that  despite  the  pro- 
tects of  the  United  Statefc  Government,  of  the  paying  agent  of 
the  Dawes  and  Young  loais  (Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.)  and  of 
the  councU,  the  Oencnan  government  p>er8lst8  In  Its  discrimina- 
tion against  American  holders  of  these  bonds  by  iTnairir.g  pay- 
ments for  the  regular  service  of  the  Interest  on  the  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  tranches  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  general  bond  semir- 
ing these  loans  states  'all  bonds  issued  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  lo$n  shall  rank  pari  passu  irrespective  of 
date  or  place  of  issue  or ,  otherwise.'  The  central  btmks  of  the 
allied  governments  used  tl>elr  good  caces  to  facUitate  the  placing 
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of  the  tranches  of  these  loans  in  their  respective  countries.  The 
American  tranche  was  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  councU  regrets  to 
have  to  record  that  when  the  German  Government  defaulted 
on  these  bonds  the  British  and  French  Governments,  by  either 
threatened  or  actual  coercive  measures,  secured  arrangements  by 
which  the  coupons  on  the  tranches  of  these  loans  held  in  those 
countries  were  paid  in  full,  without  heeding  the  request  of  the 
American  fiscal  agents  to  have  those  governments  which  had 
requested  the  issuance  of  tliese  bonds  In  the  United  States,  live 
up  to  the  provision  in  the  general  bond  above  quoted  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  any  discrimination  in  the  service  and  treat- 
ment of  the  various  tranches  of  the  loan." 

Discrimination  upon  discrimination  has  been  practiced  upon 
Americans  by  the  Nazis. 

We  pay  all  interest  due  on  our  bonds  which  the  Nazis  hold.  We 
put  no  obstacles  to  the  removal  of  moneys  due  Germany — yet 
American  creditors  of  the  Reich  cannot  collect  what  is  rightfully 
due  them. 

Until  recently,  for  example,  inheritances  due  German  subjects  out 
of  American  estates  were  freely  paid.  But  vice  versa,  moneys  due 
American  subjects  out  of  inheritances  in  Germany  were  blocked  by 
Nazi  decrees.  A  courageous  Judge  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  In 
Philadelphia,  Hon.  Raymond  MacNelUe,  a  few  months  ago  refused 
to  allow  moneys  from  an  estate  to  pass  to  a  Nazi  beneficiary.  Fear- 
ing that  other  coiirts  would  follow  the  precedent  thus  set,  and  re- 
alizing that  they  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  from  such 
"reciprocity  of  discrimination."  the  Nazis  quailed  and  are  now  set- 
ting up  suCQclent  foreig^n  exchange  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
Inheritances  from  Germany  to  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  minute  we  threaten  the  Nazis  with  retaliation, 
they  shrink  and  sUnk  away  like  whipped  curs. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  very  outstanding  decision  was  made  by  a 
supreme  court  Jurist  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  late  Honorable 
Alonzo  G.  McLaughlin.  He  stated  that  a  holder  of  a  Nazi  corpo- 
rate bond  has  a  perfect  right  to  seize  whatever  assets  the  Nazi 
corporation  might  have  in  the  United  States  to  pay  that  bond. 
Judge  McLaughlin  pointed  out  that  a  German  decree  of  June  1933, 
Which  the  Nazi  company  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  nonpayment  of 
the  debt  in  question,  could  not  bind  American  citizens  not  subject 
to  Germany's  Jurisdiction,  and  that  this  Nazi  decree  of  June  iJ33 
sought  to  suspend  the  payments  of  debts  due  Americans.  The 
Judge  went  on  to  say  that  every  nation  should  protect  its  own  cit- 
izens from  injuries  resulting  from  foreign  laws  prejudicial  to  its 
own  interests  and  policies,  and  that  the  rights  of  American  hold- 
ers of  German  bonds  are  not  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  Reich. 

Judge  McLaughlin's  decision  points  the  way. 

I  thus  offered  the  bill  which  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  American  citizens  who  are  holders  of  Nazi  corporate 
securities  partially  or  completely  In  default,  such  Nazi  corpKjra- 
tlon  must  register  all  its  assets  In  the  United  States  of  every 
nature,  name,  and  description  which  may  be  owned  by  it,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  with  agents  ex  agencies  to  be  designated  by 
our  State  Department,  giving  an  itemized  account  of  such  assets 
as  of  the  day  on  which  the  present  measure  would  become  law, 
and  also  as  of  June  1,  1933,  together  with  details  as  to  any  trans- 
fer or  disposition  thereof,  in  the  Intervening  •  period.  Like- 
Wise,  American  financial  Institutions  and  kindred  organlzaticns,  as 
well  as  agents  or  agencies  directly  or  Indirectly  identified  with  or 
acting  for  such  Nazi  corporation  In  default.  shaU  register  all 
possible  InfcM-mation  as  to  such  assets.  FaUiire  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  wiU  Involve  a  fine  of  91.000.  1  year's 
Imprisonment,  or  both. 

I  believe  such  a  bill  will  be  a  concrete  remedy  against  the 
Indefensible  discrimination  against  American  holders  of  Nazi 
corporate  doUar  bonds.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  tl50,- 
000.000  can  be  coUected — in  this  way — by  American  holders  of 
Nazi  dollar  bonds  by  attaching  the  assets  of  Nazi  corporations. 
At  the  present  time,  the  whereabouts  of  such  assets  are  hidden  and 
secret.  My  bill  will  force  disclosures.  Frankly,  however,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  need  of  forceful  remedies,  like  attach- 
ment. The  mere  passage  of  my  bill,  like  the  decision  of  Judge 
MacNeille.  wovUd  soon  bring  the  Nazis  to  terms. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  Nazis  Instead 
of  paying  interest  on  moneys  rightly  due  the  holders  of  German 
Becurlties,  have  been  using  such  interest  to  repurchase  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  at  greatly  forced -down  prices. 

That,  in  itself,  is  a  damnable  outrage.  Purthermore,  whem 
Austria  was  seized  by  Germany,  all  Austrian  bonds  held  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  virtually  repudiated  by  the  Reich.  Our  State 
Department  protested. 

The  German  Minister  of  Economics.  Dr.  Punk,  gave  a  fake 
reason  for  the  repudiation.  He  contended,  first,  that  the  British 
did  not  recognize  the  debts  of  the  Boer  Republic  after  the  Boer 
War:  second,  that  the  French  refused  to  assume  the  debt  of 
Madagascar  after  its  capture  by  the  French:  and  third,  that  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Southern 
States  after  the  ClvU  War. 

Dr.  Funk's  facts  are  inexcusably  wrong.  The  debts  of  the 
Boer  Republic  have  been  m.et  faithfuUy  by  Great  Britain  at  aU 
times.  Tbe  statement  to  the  contrary  is.  therefore,  a  lie.  Mad- 
agascar, I  am  Informed,  had  no  debt.  There  was  nothing  for 
Prance  to  assume — a  second  He.  As  to  the  debt  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Mr.  Fimk  Is  Indeed  "in  a  funk."  Those  debts  were 
contracted  by  an  imrecognlzed  body  which  had  rebelled  against 
tJae    United    States.      They    were    contracted    UlegaUy,    and    those 


who  owned  them  had  purchased  them  at  their  own  peril.     Iff. 

Funk's  argument  is  mere  balderdash— tommyrot. 

We  may  expect  in  a  few  days  repudiation  by  Hitler  oT  all  debts 
held  by  our  citizens  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  seciiritles  issued 
either  by  the  Government  and  provinces  of  CBechoalovakla,  ma 
well  as  its  corporations  and  entities. 

Although  American  holders  of  Czechoslovak  bonds  do  not  ex- 
pect or  desire  their  Government  to  act  as  a  collecting  agency  In 
the  event  nf  default,  it  is  worth  bearing  In  mind  that  the  Czech 
loans  are  specifically  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  customs  receipts, 
which  have  at  all  times  been  more  than  adequate  to  meet  in 
full  the  service  thereon. 

With  the  profound  changes  which  are  taking  place  within  what 
used  to  be  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  apparent  that 
Czech  loans  will,  before  very  long,  sink  to  tbe  level  of  the  Saar 
bonds,  the  Austrian  Issued  and  the  German  bonds. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Japanese  threatened  to  selae 
Chinese  customs  which  were  pledged  to  secure  bonds  which  were 
held  by  British.  French,  and  Germans,  a  vigorous  protest  was 
lodged  by  the  American  Government  through  its  ambassador  in 
Tokyo  rn  the  grounds  that  the  seizure  of  customs  would  impair 
American  Investments  in  China.  This  protest  was  lodged  even 
thoiigh  Chinese  customs-guaranteed  bends  v/ere  never  sold  in 
the  Am'^rican  market.  A  protest  to  Germany  would  appear 
decided! V  more  logical  than  the  protest  lodged  with  Japan. 

American  investments  in  Czechoslovakia,  including  debts  owing 
to  the  United  States  Government,  are  placed  at  $195,521,000.  Of 
this  amount,  the  debt  to  the  United  Slates  Government  amounts 
to  about  $165,500,000.  Czechoslovak  bends  are  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  $25,300,000,  consisting  of  two  direct  loans  of  the 
Republic,  the  8's  of  1951  and  the  S's  of  1952.  outstanding  at  tlO.- 
800.000  and  $7,200,000.  respectively.  The  bonds  of  the  city  of 
Prague,  capital  of  the  Republic,  are  outstanding  at  $5,100,000:  the 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Carlsbad  in  the  Sudetan  area  are  outetandlng 
at  $1,000,000.  while  the  bonds  of  a  Czech  corp)oration,  the  First 
Bohemia  Glass  Works,  are  outstanding  at  $1,200,000.  American 
direct  Investments  in  the  Republic  are  estimated  at  $4,725,000. 
comprising  an  investment  of  $1,008,000  lb  manufactxirtng  estab- 
lishments, and  an  investment  of  $439,000  In  distributing  concerns; 
the  remainder  representing  investments  in  mlscellaneotu  enter- 
prises, including  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  OH  combine. 

TATille  the  principle  of  sovereign  immunity  Is  generally  recog- 
nized by  civilized  countries,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Germany 
by  her  actions  during  the  past  several  years  no  longer  deserves  to 
be  so  classified.  The  seizure  of  the  assets  of  the  Czech  Rspubllc. 
notably  the  gold  in  the  Czech  National  Bank,  is  In  no  Way  differ- 
ent from  the  policy  adopted  by  hold-up  men.  Since  the  gold  in 
the  Czech  bank  may  be  considered  as  serving  as  security  for  Czech 
debts  owing  to  the  United  States,  would  it  not  be  proper  if  stcp>s 
were  taken  by  our  Government  to  compensate  Anxerican  citizens 
for  losses,  sustained  because  of  Germany's  action,  out  of  asset* 
which  Germany  directly  or  Indirectly  may  own  In  the  United 
States? 

In  conclusion,  my  bill  for  the  registration  of  Nazi  assets  in  this 
country  is  known  as  H.  R.  2638.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  committee  I  am  tbe  ranking 
member.  Hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  this  bill.  Contact  jrour 
Congressmen  and  urge  them  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  thia 
measure. 

Its  passage  will  involve  more  retaliation  against  Hitler, 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr,  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  restore  the  appropriations  for  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  eradication  to  its  1939  status  insofar  as  the  amount  is 
concerned.  The  estimated  sum  needed  to  implement  past 
efforts  against  this  viciously  local  pest  was  set  at  $778,483. 
The  committee  not  only  cut  down  that  sum  to  eliminate  the 
$400,000  Increase  but  it  almost  hit  rock  bottom,  comparatively 
spxeaking,  in  marking  down  the  final  sum  to  $100,000.  Just 
remember  that  this  amount  was  in  the  official  Presidential 
Budget  with  the  necessary  endorsement  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  Budget  OflBce,  thus  possessing  the  high  sanction 

of  the  most  caustic  budgetary  critics  ordinarily   needed  to 
Insure  House  approvaL 

There  is  a  comparatively  long  story  behind  this  project, 
though  short  in  years,  for  the  epidemic  was  only  discovered 
In  1930  when  a  single  tree  was  located  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
and  three  trees  were  found  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.    In  tbe  lata 
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summer  of  1933  infection  was  discovered  in  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  Harbor  and  inspections  that  season 
located  818  Infected  trees  in  this  area,  740  of  which  were 
found  in  New  Jersey. 

The  distinguished  and  versatile  chairman  who  heads  this 
bill  is  of  the  opinion  that  not  enough  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  field  from  the  amount  expended. 
I  submit  that  there  have  been  vmusual  handicaps  in  this 
direction — one  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Here  is  what  an 
entomological  authority  of  high  repute  says. 

The  research  work  that  has  been  done  has  demonstrated  the 
Insect  vectors  of  that  disease  within  the  United  States. 

When  the  Dutch-elm  disetise  was  discovered  In  the  United  States, 
It  was  not  known,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  how  the 
disease  entered  healthy  trees.  The  Investigations  in  Europe  were 
carried  on  about  the  same  time  as  our  investigations  in  the  United 
States,  and  In  Europe  they  discovered  that  one  of  their  bark 
beetles,  which  does  not  occ\ir  In  the  United  States,  carried  the 
disease  from  diseased  to  healthy  trees.  Our  studies  demonstrated 
that  an  introducted  bark  bettle  which  came  into  the  United 
States  long  before  the  Dutch  elm  disease  did,  and  had  established 
itself,  and  was  here  as  a  rather  secondary  or  minor  pest,  or  little 
or  no  Importance,  Is  the  Important  vector  of  that  disease.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  Investigations  have  demonstated  that  one 
of  our  native  bark  beetles,  which  occurs  throughout  aU  of  the 
eastern  United  States  and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  Is  a  carrier  of 
the  disease. 

This  past  summer  we  have  demonstrated  that  another  one  of  the 
bark  beetles,  a  bark  beetle  that  attacks  apples  normally,  will  also 
serve  as  a  vector;  and  we  have  discovered  in  our  studies  that  one 
at  the  big  borers  will  carry  the  disease  under  favorable  conditions. 

Other  studies  that  have  been  carried  on  have  been  directed  to 
finding  out  methods  of  controlling  the  beetle;  the  flight  of  the 
beetle;  how  to  keep  it  from  breeding  In  woodpiles— becaxise  it  lives 
preferably  In  freshly  cut  timber  rather  than  in  healthy  timber, 
and  it  transmits  the  disease  only  because  of  the  habit  of  the  adult 
to  feed  on  the  fresh-growing  twigs  of  elms  before  It  lays  Its  eggs. 
A  beetle  will  come  out  of  a  diseased  tree  all  covered  with  diseased 
spores  and  fly  up  to  a  healthy  tree  and  feed  on  the  bark  of  that 
tree,  right  In  the  growing  twigs,  and  cause  the  tree  to  become 
Infected  with  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 

There  is  nothing  very  tangible  that  you  can  get  at  as  to  the 
control  of  the  beetles.  The  most  effective  method  is  to  remove  the 
wood  that  is  favorable  for  them  to  breed  In.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  part  of  our  work  against  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
that  we  call  sanitation  work,  which  is  the  removal  of  diseased, 
morlbtmd,  or  dying  trees,  la  so  Important.  These  trees  furnish  a' 
favorable  breeding  ground  for  the  vector,  or  the  Insect  that  wlU 
carry  the  disease  to  healthy  trees.    That  is  a  pretty  big  Job. 

Then  all  the  elm  wood  that  Is  cut  will  serve  as  breeding'  places 
lor  the  beetle,  and  we  are  carrying  on  experiments  to  determine 
means  of  protecting  the  trees  from  infestation  by  the  beetle  bv 
^rays.  ' 

Other  lines  of  study  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the 
disease  Itself  are  these  concerned  with  the  flight  habits  of  the 
beetle.  We  mxrst  know  how  far  this  beetle  will  move;  it  covers  a 
wider  area  than  does  the  disease,  and  it  may  transmit  the  disease 
from  infected  trees  within  the  area  to  points  without  the  area  or 
to  new  points  within  the  area.  That  is  one  of  the  important 
studies  being  carried  on  at  this  time.       r- 

The  repeated  suggestion  of  the  committee  that  removal 
of  the  elm  tree  is  the  only  solution  presents  an  even  greater 
.    question.     The  legality  of  removal  on  private  line.  States' 
^•v  rights  and  agreements,  and  costs,  including  the  obstacle  of 
,      city  streets,  electric-line  wires,  and  other  hindrances  of  mod- 
ern street  transportation,  commvmlcation,  and  utility  service, 
though  these  are  exceptions. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  alleged  retardation  of 
service  due  to  Works  Progress  tie-ups.  Now,  I  heartily  ap- 
v>  r  prove  of  this  use,  for  I  think  there  is  no  better  project  for 
relief  workers  than  this  project,  but  I  maintain  that  we 
ought  to  be  mindful  of  the  cost  and  delay  of  teaching  men 
how  to  detect  wUt.  discoloration,  and  possibly  in  elementary 
laboratories  the  culture  progress  and  make  allowances. 

I  endorse  the  W.  P.  A.  uses,  and  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee and  this  House  should  take  into  account  the  handi- 
cap that  this  places  on  the  entomological  department  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think  that  this  project  ful- 
fills the  highest  hopes  of  that  great  American  student  and 
philosopher,  WUUam  James,  when  he  envisaged  the  fight 
of  man  against  nature's  revages  instead  of  fratricidal  war 
We  now  consider  that  the  fifteen  mUUon  spent  in  studying 
this  disease  is  litUe  enough  in  comparison  with  other  studies 
especially  when  we  realize  that  the  British,  whose  long-time 


reverence  for  the  elm  lis  known,  coul^  do  little  with  it  until 
recently.  I 

The  chairman  of  Bhe  committee  admits  the  need  anij 
thoroughly  endorses  the  Department's  statement  that  unless 
something  is  done  the  elm  tree  will  be  lost  to  our  are4. 
Our  problem  is  to  determine  the  flight  possibilities  of  thei 
carriers  and  the  immddiate  removal  of  dead  and  djring  elm 
trees  a  veritable  nesting  place  of  geometrical  development, 
but  that  is  costly,  and  an  annual  $100,000  sum  would  be  C 
futile  gesture.  Trainiijg  of  men,  removal  of  trees,  and  labo 
ratory  studies  are  the  needs  and  witness  read  the  emphasis 
of  one  authority: 

to  make  an  Intensive  inspection  of  thj  i 

have  been  using  relief  fxmds  and  relief 

and  some  of  these  men  had  to  be  taught 

Some  of  them  wotild  not  know  an  eln 

we  had  to  spend  some  time  educatln  f 

way  of  enforcing  discipline  among  thes » 

coxild  enforce  it  if  we  had  men  we  co\il  1 


and 


We  have  never  had  fuijds 
Dutch  elm  disease.     We 
men  from  the  very  start, 
v/hat  an  elm  tree  was 
tree  from  other  trees 
them.    Then  we  have  nc 
men  in  such  way  as  we 
hire  and  pay  wages. 

We  estimated  that  If 
this  scout  work  that  w« 
summer;   that  we  could 

During  the  last  few 
ported   a   number  of 
the  thought  of  producldg 
disease.    They  have  bee^ 
paitment  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industr  ■ 
they  have  been  doing  so^ie 


elMs 


v^  could  employ  enough  trained  men  to  d) 

could  cover  the  entire  area  during  th  3 

and  the  diseased  trees  at  the  time. 

mpnths  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Im- 

that  have  been  raised   in  Ehirope  wit;  i 

an  elm  tree  that  was  resistant  to  thj 

imported  Into  this  country  by  the  De- 

and  have  been  placed   out   here   at   thj 

station,  at  Bell,  near  the  District,  wherp 

special  work. 


Mr.  Speaker  and  mj  colleagues,  other  men  will  stress  th  > 
highly  necessary  part  that  trees  play  in  the  communities  i^ 
which  we  live.  Ornainentally  so.  to  be  sure,  but  we  are 
great  vacation  land.  Ve  need  trees  and  in  this  need  thert 
Is  a  utilitarian  value  t  lat  should  appeal  to  the  hard-headei  I 
student  even  if  he  car  not  understand  the  essentially  stron  ; 
regard  men  have  for  nature's  giants.  We  need  the  appro 
priation  suggested  by   his  amendment. 

Only  recently  I  saw  jthe  following  news  item  in  one  of  ouf 
liberal  papers  dealing  tpith  this  situation  and  I  have  alread; 
secured  unanimous  cor  sent  to  Insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Warned  that  hurricane  elm  wood  left  In  the  open  may  result  hi 
serlou.s  increase  and  sprei  id  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  in  Ccnnec*!  • 
cut.  Director  W.  L.  Slat<!  of  the  agrlciiltiiral  experiment  station 
here  has  signed  an  order  affecting  four  counties.  The  order  state  i 
that  on  or  after  May  16,  1939,  Federal  or  State  agents  may  remove! 
or  dispose  of  any  elm  wcod  infested  with  elm-bark  beetles,  found 
either  on  public  or  privai  e  property,  in  zones  of  infection.  At  thi  t 
same  time  the  director  appealed  to  citizens  throughout  the  Statd 
to  help  m  the  campaign!  to  dispose  of  down  elms  so  tliat  dange' 
of  disease  spread  will  be  minimized. 

The  warning  came  frozi  Station  Forester  W.  O.  Filley  who  Is  Ui 
charge  of  Dutch  elm  dljiease  control  work  for  Connecticut.  Mr, 
Pllley  said  that  an  alarming  situation  has  developed  since  tho 
hurricane.  Elm  wood  wl  th  bark  on  Is  lying  about  on  public  an( 
private  property.  Some  s  stored  in  open  sheds,  some  is  piled  ai 
cordwood,  and  much  of  it  lies  as  It  feU.  All  of  it  constitutes  i, 
menace  because  it  is  an  attractive  breeding  place  for  bark  beetles, 
carriers  of  Dutch  elm  disease. 


Safety  in  the  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  JOHN 

IN  THE  HOU$E 


J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  30, 1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  ST.    X>UIS  STAR-TIMES  OP  MARCH  28.  1931 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mrj  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been  sai( 
concerning  air  safety.  We  are  all  interested  in  this  verj 
Important  subject.  Prim  time  to  time  we  are  shocked  wher 
we  read  of  some  great  disaster.  In  the  St.  Louis  Star-TimeJ 
of  Tuesday,  March  28,  is  a  very  interesting  editorial  on  thi 
subject  as  well  as  an  fditorial  to  which  Mr.  D.  D.  Walker 
vice  president  of  sales  of  the  Chicago  and  Southern  Ai] 
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Lines,  Inc.,  objected.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  editorials,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  March  28.  1939] 

ACHIXVTNG   An   SArETT 

Reprinted  in  the  next  column  on  this  page  Is  a  letter,  three 
copies  of  which  were  received  by  various  Star-Times  executives, 
from  D.  D.  Walker,  vice  president  of  sales  of  Chicago  A  Southern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.  BCr.  Walker  Is  wrong  In  stating,  "In  the  past, 
after  each  alr-llne  accident,  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  fact  that  aviation  Is  unsafe."  The  Star- 
Times  has  commented  occasionally  about  aircraft  accidents  and 
bad  flying  practices,  such  as  pulling  streamers  and  stunting  above 
crowds.  In  no  case,  however,  has  aviation  as  such,  or  the  aviation 
industry,  been  criticized  in  a  destructive  way.  The  few  comments 
on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  in  the  Star-Times  were  in- 
tended to  t)etter  a  good  record — not  show  up  a  bad  one. 

TTie  Star-Times  will  change  its  editorial  policy  on  air  safety  when 
It  believes  this  policy  is  incorrect,  or  when,  through  continued 
development  of  safety  measures,  an  editorial  policy  advocating  air 
safety  measures  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Star-Times  has  no  comment  to  offer  on  the  action  of  Mr. 
Walker  in  canceling  all  Star-Times  advertising  until  this  newspaper 
discontinues  Its  efforts  to  Improve  the  safety  of  air  travel.  It  is 
his  privilege  to  advertise  anywhere  he  pleases,  or  not  at  all  If  that 
Is  his  idea  of  the  way  to  run  an  air  line.  It  Is  also  the  prlvUege 
of  the  Star-Times  editorial  writers  to  state  their  views  on  air 
safety,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  persons  who  apparently  feel 
that  open  discussion  on  the  subject  should  not  be  permitted. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  Star-Times  readers  who  missed  it.  we 
reprint,  below  Mr.  Walker's  letter,  the  editorial  he  objected  to, 
and  invite  comment  on  the  soundness  of  the  ideas  advanced 
therein,  that  true  safety  in  the  atr  will  never  come  until  planes 
are  designed  so  that  motors  can  be  tended  in  flight  exactly  as  they 
are  in  the  new  74-passenger  Yankee  Clipper  ship,  which  has 
Just  completed  a  shake-down  flight  across  the  North  Atlantic. 

since  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Walker's  letter  eight  persons  were 
killed  and  four  injured  when  a  twin-motored  transport  plane 
crashed  and  burned  shortly  after  taking  off  from  the  municipal 
airport  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  pilot  of  this  plane  radioed  6  min- 
utes after  the  take-off,  "Turn  on  lights.  Returning  to  field." 
Two  minutes  later  the  plane  suddenly  plununeted  to  earth,  ex- 
ploding and  bursting  into  flames.  The  doctor  who  attended  Pilot 
Claude  Beaton,  who  was  seriously  injured  in  the  crash,  said  Seaton 
told  him  the  left  motor  failed,  and  he  tried  to  circle  back  to  the 
port  and  land.  The  Braniff  Air  Lines  had  a  perfect  passenger- 
carrying  record  prior  to  this  accident.  The  truth  may  never  be 
known,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  perfect  record  would 
PtlU  exist  If  airplane  manufacturers  would  turn  out  planes  de- 
signed to  carry  an  engineer  with  access  to  the  motor  equipment. 

The  British  Air  Ministry  disclosed  Saturday  that  apparently  ice- 
clogged  carburetor  intakes  were  responsible  for  stopping  two  of 
the  four  motors  of  the  flying  boat  Cavalier,  and  crippling  the 
others,  causing  the  ship  to  plunge  into  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
resultant  death  of  two  passengers  and  one  of  her  crew.  If  an 
engineer  could  have  attended  those  engines  In  flight,  is  It  not 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  correct  this  condition 
In  time  to  avert  catastrophe? 

The  Star -Times  believes  that  the  air  lines  are  making  a  wonder- 
ful safety  record  in  view  of  the  natural  hazards  Inherent  in  flying. 
V/e  believe  further  that  every  year  the  record  will  be  improved  as 
lessons  are  learned  from  each  disaster.  If,  in  the  meantime,  an 
Improved  design  can  be  found  that  will  mean  as  much  to  air 
travel  as  steel  trains  and  automatic  block  signals  mean  to  rail- 
roads, we  believe  that  the  major  air  lines  almost  without  exception 
will  welcome  such  advance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present-day  airplane 
represents  the  ultimate  in  safety  and  efficiency.  The  passenger 
plane  of  1950  may  have  a  Delsel  engine  power  plant  In  the  fuse- 
lage, transmitting  power  by  shaft  and  chain  link  belts  to  multiple 
propellers  located  along  the  wings.  With  expected  improvements 
and  the  elimination  of  gasoline  as  fuel,  the  air  lines  may  match 
the  safety  record  of  the  L.  &  N.  RaUroad,  which  boasts  21  years 
of  service  without  a  passenger  fatality. 

SArmr  in  -rHX  aix 

Here  Is  the  editorial,  published  March  23,  to  which  Mr.  Walker 
objected : 

"A  survey  of  airplane  crashes  establishes  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  disaster  is  still  the  sudden  failure  of  a  motor. 

"Sometimes,  on  a  multimotored  plane,  when  only  one  engine 
falls,  the  ship  limps  to  a  safe  landing.  But  all  too  often  one 
failing  motor,  even  on  a  two-motored  or  four-motored  plane, 
means  tragedy.  The  damaged  engine  vibrates  and  disintegrates, 
tearing  the  ship  to  pieces  or  shearing  off  a  wing.  Orovmd  wit- 
nesses say  the  plane  'seemed  to  fall  apart*  In  midair.  Or  perhaps 
the  motor  sptirts  hot  oil.  which  Is  Ignited  by  sparks,  sending  plane 
and  passengers  down  In  flames. 

"Each  time  an  airplane  disaster  occurs  Government  and  alr-llne 
cfllcials  proceed  with  a  critical  investigation.  Occasionally,  as  with 
a  recent  crash  on  the  west  coast,  they  find  a  pilot  guilty  of  some 
fantastic  human  error.  But  all  too  often  the  investigation  means, 
chiefly,  meticulous  examination  of  the  wreckage,  the  instruments, 
the  surviving  passengers,  if  any,  foUowed  by  a  report  so  obvlotuly 


tentative  It  is  meaningless.  For  some  unexplained  reason.  It  Is 
decided,  'a  motor  failed.' 

"It  seems  extraordinary,  under  these  circumstances,  that  air- 
craft producers  have  not  followed  this  fact  to  Its  logical  conciu« 
slon — that,  since  motors  apparently  wUl  sometimes  fall,  the  safs 
plane  Is  one  which  provides  better  facilities  for  checking  up  on  ths 
engines  during  actual  flight.  Not  on  the  ground,  before  take-off. 
but  In  the  air. 

"The  shipping  line  which  sent  a  vessel  to  sea  without  any 
engineers,  with  its  boiler  room  sealed  up,  wovild  be  ruled  off  the 
ocean.  Even  If  an  automatic  fuel  supply  were  assured,  a  liner 
would  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  voyage  without  day  and  night 
supervision  of  its  power  plant.  The  chance  that  something  might 
go  wrong  Is. too  great. 

"But  aircraft  producers  have  never  realized  that  the  same 
principle,  applied  to  planes,  would  be  equally  sound.  Why  should 
planes  be  sent  up  with  passengers  without  any  provision  for 
expert  attention  to  the  motors  while  In  flight?  Pilots  obviously 
cannot  always  discover,  even  with  aU  their  instruments,  that  an 
engine  Is  about  to  go  out.  Is  It  not  possible,  then,  to  design 
multimotored  craft  so  that  an  engineer  has  access  to  the  engines  at 
all  times,  can  constantly  check  on  performance  and  preliminary 
signs   of   failure,   and   can   make   necessary   repairs   in    flight? 

"The  huge  new  74-pas8enger  'clipper'  ships  designed  for  trans- 
Atlantic  service  make  provision  for  a  flight  engineer  with  particular 
responsibility  for  motor  performance.  The  engineer  can  reach  the 
engines,  and  the  ship  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  fly  on  two  motors 
while  the  other  two  are  being  repaired. 

"This  exact  type  of  construction,  with  control  room  and  passen- 
ger deck  separate,  presumably  is  possible  because  of  the  ship's 
tremendous  size.  But  the  expert  designers  of  planes  should  be 
able  to  design  some  kind  of  construction,  on  even  smaller  transport 
planes,  enabling  close  attention  to  motors  in  flight.  When  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  crew  depend  on  the  discovery,  early  enough 
to  prevent  disaster,  of  pending  engine  failure,  why  should  not  such 
construction  be  required? 

"The  crafh  of  a  great  plane  like  the  Boeing  stratoliner,  which, 
officials  insist,  was  structurally  sound,  suggests  that  present  ortho- 
dox American  aircraft  design  lacks  something.  Why  should  such  a 
masterpiece,  developed  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mlUlon  dollars,  suddenly 
disintegrate  in  midair,  carrying  10  persons  to  death,  shedding 
parts  all  the  way  down?  Maybe  a  faUing  motor  was  not  the  caiise 
this  time,  but  certainly  that  is  the  way  it  appeared  to  eyewit- 
nesses. Apparently  one  engine,  breaking  up  while  operating  at 
terrific  speed,  literally  tore  the  left  wing  off  the  ship.  Would  not 
an  engineer,  with  access  to  the  motors,  have  discovered  evidence 
of  Its  prospective  failure  In  time  to  save  10  Uves  and  a  haU- 
million -dollar  plane? 

"Better  think  it  over,  Mr.  Airplane  Manufacturer." 


Guam,  Haunted  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  omo  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  W.  B.  COUBTNBY 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Collier's  magazine: 

Guam.  HAin«TED  Paraoisk 

(By  W.  B.  Courtney) 

(Ouam  could  be  made  an  American  Gibraltar  within  the  closing 
gates  of  Japan's  Pacific  empire.  Shall  we  do  it?  While  Congress 
battled  over  this  question,  W.  B.  Coxirtney  flew  from  New  York  to 
the  west  coast,  thence  by  clipper  to  Guam — a  total  of  more  than 
8.000  miles.  He  talked  to  the  Navy  rtilers  of  the  island  and  to  its 
frightened  natives.  From  Manila  he  cabled  back  his  story^-A 
picture  of  a  paradise  caught  in  the  path  of  a  Juggernaut.) 

You  come  at  sundown  to  Ouam.  where  20.000  souls  live  in  mor- 
tal dread  that  the  United  States,  to  which  they  eagerly  pledge 
allegiance  and  love,  Is  about  to  abandon  them  to  the  lxx>wn  wolves 
of  the  Far  East. 

You  glide  down  among  puff  "clouds  brushed  with  lavish  and 
primitive  colors  of  a  tropical  sunset.  There  suddenly  lies  Guam, 
outspread  complete  within  range  of  your  eyes  like  a  continent  In 
miniature — ruddy  hills  that  shoulder  up  from  deep  forests  at 
breadfruit,  mango,  Ipil,  and  palo  maris.  "The  middle  plains  are 
covered  with  sword  grass  in  the  valleys.  Nipa  huts  shelter  culti- 
vators of  bananas,  pineapples,  avocados,  sapodillas,  all  the  lush 
bounty  of  bot-cotintry  fruits,  and  row  upon  row  at  Axoexicma 
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com  everywhere.     On  rtverslde  and  beacb,  on  rotMl  and  farm,  coco- 
nut palms  stand  like  tattered  mops. 

Naval  officers  who  come  to  meet  you  In  the  launch  are  upstand- 
ing, friendly,  and  courteous.  Natives  who  siuroimd  the  landing 
stage  come  up  to  your  expectations  with  their  milk-chocolate 
faces,  their  bright  eyes,  quick  and  constant  laughter,  and  their 
uninhibited  interest  in  you  and  your  baggage.  For  all  the  tales 
you've  heard  about  secret  preparations,  for  all  the  omlnous-sound- 
tng  m3rstery  of  a  closed  port,  barred  even  to  our  own  merchant 
vessels  unless  they  get  special  permits,  there  Is  no  sign  of  gun  or 
<lrill  or  fortification.  On  all  sides  there  is  nothing  but  affability, 
beauty,  and  hospitality. 

AN   AMERICAN  DICTATORSHIP 

Yet  truth  does  not  lie  very  deep.  Four  days  ago  you  rose  from 
the  land  of  the  free  whence  incense  and  hosannas  rise  dally  in 
homage  to  all  the  Ideals  of  liberty,  of  self-determination,  of  the 
right  of  the  common  people  whose  pennies  and  dollars  support  and 
pay  for  the  Government.  Today  you  have  come  to  earth  again 
In  a  territory  under  that  same  flag,  governed  by  that  same  leader 
and  cymbal -smacker  among  democratic  powers,  wherein  is  violated 
and  suspended  many  principles  for  which  the  great  home  Nation 
virtuously  postures  before  the  world. 

You  have  set  foot  in  the  trimmest  little  dictatorship  on  earth,  a 
perfected  military  despotism. 

Two  miles  In  the  air  you  needed  a  heavy  stilt;  now  upon  arrival 
you  gratefully  shift  into  whites.  Even  as  you  do  so  you  reflect 
that  It  is  not  only  the  climate  which  Is  hot  and  steamy  here.  Back 
home  you  thought  fortlflcation  was  the  main  bone  In  Guam.  On 
the  spot  you  learn  that  fortification  is,  of  covirse.  of  profound  inter- 
est and  that  It  conditions  all  other  topics.  But  It  Is  only  part  of 
the  Involved  discussions,  the  numerotts  Issues,  which  Immediately 
bedevil  you. 

At  cocktail  parties  In  the  ofllcers'  club,  around  oil  lamps  in  the 
tidy  little  huts  of  the  natives  wherein  coconut  husks  are  burned 
at  night  to  make  a  smudge  that  discourages  mosquitoes,  in 
schools  and  offices  and  ice-cream  parlors,  on  bullock  carts  and  In 
taxlcabs.  along  palm-sheltered  roads  and  damp  Jungle  trails,  you 
gradually  piece  out  the  whole  story  of  Guam  and  find  there  Is 
more  here  than  can  be  met  by  mere  appropriations  for  antiair- 
craft guns  or  for  a  plane  and  submarine  base.  It  is  a  tale  of  40 
years  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  and  postponed  hopes  of  a 
people  who.  despite  endless  apologizing.  Intimidation,  and  legalistic 
hairsplitting  by  their  American  masters,  still  feel  themselves 
really  to  be  men  without  a  country.  It  is  a  moving  recital  of  the 
strangest  agitation  ever  waged  against  a  great  nation,  a  plea  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  one  of  the  least  of  Its  divisions,  not  for 
separation,  not  for  independence,  not  for  a  hand  in  the  relief  grab 
ht^.  not  for  punishment  for  oppressors — but  for  closer  ties. 

Magellan  seems  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  stop  out 
here,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pilgrim's  Mayflower  got  to  Cape 
Cod.  The  natives  helped  themselves  to  his  stores,  including  a 
longboat,  probably  as  much  from  curiosity  as  from  turpitude. 
Whereupon  Magellan  introduced  them  to  Christian  manners  by 
killing,  burning,  and  pillaging,  named  his  discovery  the  Ladrones. 
or  Robber  Islands,  and  sailed  off  in  a  bad  hiimor.  Later  Spaniards 
named  the  group  in  honor  of  Maria  Ana,  widow  of  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain.  In  June  1898  the  U.  S.  S.  Charleston  steamed 
up  and  banged  at  Fort  Santa  Cruz  in  Apra  HarbDr.  The  Yankee 
aim  was  so  ted  that  their  Intentions  were  misunderstood.  Neither 
damage  to  the  fort  nor  splash  of  shells  being  observed,  and  news 
of  war  not  having  reached  Guam,  the  Spaniards  assuaaed  the 
Charleston  was  firing  a  salute  with  blanks.  A  landing  party  from 
the  warship  found  a  pleased  and  honored  company  dragging  field 
pieces  along  the  road  from  Agana  6  miles  away  to  return  the 
salute. 

Embarrassing  explanations  took  place.  Here  Americans,  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  missed  a  chance.  Don  Juan  Marina 
was  Governor  not  alone  of  Guam  but  of  the  entire  Marianas 
group.  Captain  Glass  demanded  and  got  only  siurender  of  Guam. 
Spain  sold  the  rest  of  the  Marianas  to  Germany,  whence  they 
passed  under  the  mandate  of  Japan  after  the  Great  War.  The 
United  States  might  Just  as  easily  have  got  the  bunch  for  the 
asking  in  1898  and  thus  have  had  a  more  tenable  position  in  the 
far  Pacific  m  1939  If  Glass  had  been  on  bis  toes. 

If  you  will  stare  at  your  map  you  will  see  that  the  Marianas 
form  a  literal  door  450  miles  wide  barring  westward  passage 
toward  Asia.  Bonln.  near  Yokohama,  is  the  north  Jamb  on 
which  the  door  is  hung  and  the  Japanese  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands  form  the  south  column.  Move  in  for  a  closer  look  at 
Guam,  tailpiece  of  the  geographic  chain  of  Marianas.  From  a 
high-flying  airplane  you  will  see  that  Guam,  by  ironic  symtralLsm, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  human  footprint.  That 
foot  Is  thrust  right  across  the  south  end  of  the  threshold,  pre- 
venting the  Japanese  from  closing  the  door  tightly  It  has  the 
annoyance  value  of  a  salesman's  foot  in  a  ho  vise  wife's  door,  rather 
than  the  menace  of  intrusion.  This  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
fortification  of  Guam.  It  is  not  so  much  a  potential  Gibraltar 
as  a  wedge  that  would  take  valuable  time  to  dislodge  and  give 
the  drummer  opportunity  to  summon  up  his  manager,  who  can 
talk  louder  and  faster  and  more  persuasively. 

Japanese  officers  told  me  they  consider  that  Japan's  sphere  of 
Influence  includes  everything  west  of  the  180th  meridian,  the 
International  date  line,  where  day  begins.  More  symbolism: 
Japan's  traditional  culture  speaks  of  her  as  the  "first  land  greeted 
by  each  new  day.  the  rising  sun."  Guam  Is  the  split  infinitive  in 
tblM  empire  poesy,  Japanese  argue:   "If  you  think  It  is  all  right 


for  America  to  fortify  Cruam  to  protect  your  China  trade,  ho\r 
would  you  like  it  if  w(  took  over  and  fortified  the  Galapago  i 
Islands  to  protect  our  tra  de  with  South  America?" 

The  Jambs  of  the  doo  way  in  which  Guam  is  stuck  are  tougl  i 
and  sturdy.  Bonin  to  tie  north  Is  a  great  naval  station;  Truk, 
Yap,  and  Palaou  to  the  s  outh  are  mystery  bases.  If  you're  caugh  i 
peeping  there  you  will  s<  te  home  and  mother  no  more.  But  evei . 
your  amateur  military  eye  tells  you  Guam  could  be  made  a  har  : 
nut,  too.  She  grows  fodi  abundantly  and  could  be  stocked  wit!  i 
reserves.  There  is  ade<  uate  water  for  a  large  garrison.  Th  5 
island's  whole  east  and  north  sides  are  open  to  heavy  Pacifl  s 
swells  with  very  deep  and  constantly  tempestuous  waters,  a  hard 
lava  shelf  which  means  leath  to  keel  plates,  no  bite  for  anchors 
and  steep  Jagged  cliffs  vou  would  hate  to  try  to  scale.  A  fe^r 
machine  guns  would  mike  this  shore  costlier  and  bloodier  than 
Galllpoll.  The  west  anc  south  coasts  are  guarded  by  coral  reefj 
and  shallow  approaches  ihlch  have  taken  vicious  toll  of  shippinj . 
Landings  might  be  essa  ^cd  here  but  contours  are  nicely  draw  i 
for  raking  cross  fire.  Ths  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  the  islanl 
Is  made  to  order  for  antiaircraft  or  heavier  g^uns.  Apra  Harboi , 
with  a  little  dredging,  could  be  made  a  grand  submarine  an  l 
plane  nest.  Years  ago  before  one  of  the  disarmament  conferences 
In  Washington  a  Joint  Aj  my-Navy  board  estimated  Guam  could  bs 
made  Impregnable  for  1300.000.000.  That  figiire  could  now  bs 
imdercut  In  the  light  oi   modem  weapons. 

WHAT    GUAM'S    INTEKESTED    IN 

But  Impregnability  is  <  me  thing  in  a  fortified  island  and  offensin  i 
usefulness  is  another.  E  ven  If  an  enemy  could  not  captvire  Guai  i 
he  might  be  able  to  star  d  off  and  blockade  her  more  or  less  effe<:  - 
tlvely  with  a  comparati^  'ely  light  force.  Granted  his  submann(  s 
and  his  planes  were  bi  sed  on  nearby  Islands,  he  cotild  mate  i 
Guam's  forces.  It  Is  no:,  however,  the  merits  of  the  professions! 
arguments  with  regard  t3  the  fortification  of  Guam  that  interests 
its  uneasy  natives.  Th{>  more  poignant  question  of  what  ma|r 
happen  to  them  if  we  don't  fortify  It  Is  what  makes  Guamanian  i 
hang  on  the  news  from  Salpan — pronounced  Cy-pan — even  mots 
than  on  news  from  Wi  Kington.  That's  why  they  gaze  appre- 
hensively toward  Rota,  m  hich  on  clear  days  is  in  full  and  menacing 
sight  from  Ritldlan  Point.  Salpan  is  not  within  view — It's  another 
70  miles  north  of  Rota— fand  advices  that  come  from  It  are  round- 
about and  slow,  by  lettet.  word  of  mouth,  or  rumor. 

Guam  for  Its  size  compares  lustily  with  great  world  capitals  is 
a  rumor  factory.  The  tiLik  Is  mostly  of  Salpan  because  that's  tte 
nearest  of  the  Japanese  fortified  IslEuids,  capital  of  the  Mariana  i, 
and  bound  to  Guam  by  native  ties  of  blood  and  language.  Yon 
hear  of  the  mysterious  (  tsappearance  of  an  American  naval  offlct  r 
who  went  to  Salpan  on  a  tour  years  ago  and  never  came  bad:. 
You  hear  of  a  Japanea  s  admiral  who.  visiting  Guam,  smiling!  y 
and  slyly  revealed  that  1  le  knew  more  about  the  island  than  mo:  t 
of  Its  inhabitants. 

You  hear  of  Japanese  officers  making  secret  landings  on  lone  y 
Guam  beaches  for  a  "loo  c-see."  Back  in  Washington  a  Represent?  - 
tlve  tells  Congress  abo  it  Japanese  and  German  airplanes  thi  t 
flew  over  Guam  recently ,  and  you  hear  of  an  American  official  ( f 
long  ago  who  visited  Oui  im,  "got  tight."  had  his  picture  taken  wit  i 
his  coat  off  between  tv  o  Immaculately  unifornied  Japanese  ofl  - 
cers  and  thus  cost  us  )lenty  of  face.  But  Just  try  to  pin  any 
of  these  things  down  to  names  and  dates. 

One  man  who  has  a  i  esponslble  Job  and  was  college  trained  1  Q 
the  States  assured  him  self  I  would  not  misunderstand  his  m<  i- 
tlves.  then  spoke  up:  '"  Ve  want  to  be  United  States  citizens  ar  d 
would  like  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  although  we  realU  e 
perhaps  not  enough  of  oiu-  people  are  yet  trained  to  take  fu  11 
responsibility  for  posts  in  such  a  government.  Citizenship  s 
more  Important,  and  i  re  don't  see  why  we  can't  be  Ametlcs  n 
citizens  under  the  Nav^  .  But  understand  this:  Even  If  we  dor't 
get  either,  still  we  wou  d  rather  be  subjects  of  the  United  Stat  ;S 
than  citizens  of  any  <  ither  nation  on  earth.  We  don't  agri  le 
that  administrative  ex;  Kjnses  and  consequently  taxes  would  1  le 
much  higher  if  we  ha  i  civil  government;  our  wage  scales  a  e 
lower  than  yours  and  in  nearly  every  department  we  have  a 
native  assistant  to  the  tiead  who  goes  on,  year  in.  year  out.  aid 
knows  the  Job  better  t  iian  his  titular  superior,  the  Navy  offlc  :r 
who  is  changed  each  2     ears. 

"We  don't  agree  thai  the  Oriental  Exclxislon  Act  would  ha  'e 
to  be  amended  in  orde:  to  make  us  citizens  If  It  wasn't  for  the 
Hawallans.  We  are  frc  m  the  same  Western  Pacific  roots.  O:  is 
general  order  years  age,  to  use  the  exact  words,  ruled  we  were 
neither  "Dagoes  nor  Nig  gers.'  People  of  both  those  stocks,  ho^  r- 
ever,  are  citizens  of  th(  United  States.  Secretary  of  War  Denl  ly 
ruled  that  while  the  s  atlve  of  Guam  owes  perpetual  alleglan  :e 
to  the  United  States  h(  is  not  a  citizen.  Neither  is  he  an  ali<  n 
and  there  is  no  provlslm  of  law  under  which  he  may  beccme  a 
citizen  of  the  United  S  ates  by  naturalization.  That  answers  tie 
statement  that  we  have  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Yes;  b  it 
we  have  all  duties,  too,  without  the  dignity.  We  are  citizens  1  )y 
Innuendo. 

"The  Navy  alwajrs  thr  >atens  to  pull  out  of  Guam  and  take  aw  ly 
the  pay  roll  that  is  so  n  ;cessary  to  our  people,  if  we  get  citizensh  Ip 
and  civil  government.  ]  sn't  that  a  question  of  national  policy  ai  id 
a  move  that  should  be  decided  by  the  United  States  Governme  it 
as  a  whole  and  not  by  the  Navy  Department?  The  Navy  says  it 
could  not  administer  Guam  if  it  did  not  have  undivided  authority 
In  the  event  of  war.  But  In  wartime  doesn't  mUitary  power  ha  ire 
full  control  In  any  arei  in  which  It  op>erates  by  declaring  mart  al 
law,  which  supersedes  c;  vil  law  for  the  emergency?  We  don  t  agiee 
that  we  can  look  f  orwi  rd  to  f  uttire  security  as  the  State  Depai  t- 
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ment  contends  wltli  the  same  guaranty  as  the  mainland  cltlsens. 
It  Is  not  probable  you  would  give  Ohio  to  Japan  In  order  to  avoid 
war.  but  we  are  a  remote  little  chick  far  away  from  the  shelter  of 
Its  mother's  wing  and  can  see  the  hawk's  shadow.  Washington 
politics  might  very  well  lead  you  sometime  to  let  us  slip  in  order 
to  avoid  general  bloodspilling. 

"We  have  read  with  Interest  of  your  S3rmpatby  for  the  Jewish 
refugees  from  Germany.  We  only  wish  you  could  extend  this 
S3mipathy  to  your  endangered  children  here  who  some  day  might 
have  a  worse  fate  than  what  has  befallen  the  Jews  In  Germany, 
who  for  years  have  stood  dally  In  pledge  of  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  devotion.  There  are  22.000  people  here  who  want  your  sym- 
pathy too.  and  hope  they  have  earned  it,  who  have  paid  you 
the  compliment  of  Imitating  you  in  every  possible  way  and  want- 
ing to  be  as  you  are." 

Your  last  chat  Is  with  a  member  of  the  civilian  American  col- 
ony, one  of  many  Americans  who  have  elected  to  make  Guam  their 
home  and  are  engaged  in  business  there.  He  8a3r8:  "This  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  argpuments  in  which  both  sides  are  right  and 
It  can  be  worked  out.  I  think,  giving  both  sides  all  they  want. 
Some  Navy  people  are  inclined  to  believe  the  local  polltlcos  agitate 
for  citizenship  so  they  can  get  Jobs,  but  I  don't  think  so.  I  know 
these  people  well  and  I  don't  think  they  have  any  ulterior  motive; 
they  want  security.  Also,  as  you  know,  face  is  very  Important  out 
here.  Citizenship  would  give  them  plenty.  The  Navy  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  when  you  consider  these  officers  are  not  schooled 
in  civil  administration. 

"In  my  quarter  century  here  I  have  seen  this  Inexperience  lead 
to  a  few  silly  things.  I  remember  one  Governor  who  ordered  the 
people  not  to  whistle. 

"Now  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to  replace  Spanish  priests  with 
Americans.  The  Chamorros  are  saying  among  themselves  that 
they  have  been  tricked  into  seeming  to  want  this.  Several  ad- 
ministrations ago,  when  this  policy  was  brought  up,  patrolmen 
went  from  door  to  door  getting  people  to  sign  a  petition  for 
cheaper  rice,  which  contamed  an  inconspicuous  paragraph  saying 
they  wanted  Spanish  priests  replaced  by  Americans.  Later  the 
people  flocked  to  the  priests  and  said  they  hadn't  known  what  they 
had  done.  Bishop  Olano  and  the  priests  feel  very  bad.  It  Is  not 
that  they  mind  going  elsewhere  If  American  Government  policy 
demands  It,  but  after  their  years  of  devoted  service,  they  are 
hurt  because  It  was  made  to  appear  that  the  people  were  driving 
them  out.  Believe  me,  I  know  these  priests  never  Interfered  in 
politics  and  discipline.  The  virtues  they  tatight  people  made  It 
easier  for  the  Navy  to  govern  the  Island.  The  priests  love  the 
natives.  A  great  wrong  would  be  averted  If  they  were  Invited  to 
stay  out  their  A&ys  here. 

"There  has  been  a  constant  procession  of  Governors.  None  wants 
to  stay  longer  than  his  allotted  2  years,  because  It  would  hurt  his 
promotion  chances.  Each  new  one  has  ridden  a  hobby;  each 
dropped  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  so  the  good  work  of  each 
previous  2  years  has  been  lost.  Each  Governor's  Intentions  have 
doubtless  been  praiseworthy,  but  the  poor  natives  have  been  kept 
running  In  circles.  One  Governor  wanted  the  people  to  grow  more 
lice.  The  next  boomed  coffee.  Another  got  enthusiastic  about 
kapok.     His  successor  had  a  'plant  avocados'  campaign. 

"Why,  the  tours  in  office  don't  even  overlap  because  of  housing 
shortage.  Every  officer  has  to  pack  himself  and  family  aboard  the 
transport  the  day  his  successor  arrives.  That's  why  Guam  has  two 
good-byes  for  the  garrison.  Transports  leave  here,  stop  in  Japan, 
China,  and  Manila,  stop  here  again  on  the  way  home  7  weeks  later. 
I  think  the  Navy  Department  should  send  a  retired  officer  as  a 
permanent  Governor.  About  citizenship,  the  Navy.  I'm  afraid, 
strives  for  perfection  In  these  people,  and  we  ha  vent  got  that  back 
home  In  the  States.  Why  should  they  demand  It  of  these  people 
who  are  better  quallfled  to  realize  what  citizenship  means,  because 
of  their  Navy  training,  than  millions  of  those  who  have  It? 

SHADOW    ACROSS    PARADISE 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  flaw  In  the  Navy's  relationship  with  the 
Chamorros  Is  the  effect  to  Impose  Temperate  Zone  civilization  with 
Its  Industriousness  and  money  values  on  a  tropical  people.  That's 
no  go.  Living  Is  too  easy  to  pick  up  out  here.  Follow  the  Equator 
around  and  youll  find  people  and  countries  along  it  ruled  by 
nations  that  have  the  zip  cold  weather  gives.  I  don't  know  much 
about  mUltary  value  but  Guam's  real  place  In  the  economic  world 
Is  as  an  old-fashioned  South  Sea  trading  Isle,  a  place  where  some 
big  corporation  sets  down  an  agent  who  takes  the  natives'  copra 
and  gives  them  tobacco,  muslin,  and  other  goods  in  return.  And  a 
couple  of  times  a  year  a  trading  ship  comes  inside  the  reef  and 
anchors.  Everybody  goes  down  to  the  beach,  sings,  feasts,  gets 
tight,  and  has  a  swell  time." 

You  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  stay  In  America's  fear-haunted 
paradise  and  you  are  called  in  pitch  darkness  for  the  flight  out- 
ward to  Manila.  For  a  long  moment  you  pause  when  you  step 
outdoors.  The  Southern  Cross  is  still  bright.  There  Is  a  cool 
night  wind  In  the  palms  on  the  distant  shore  and  the  muted 
thunder  of  the  surf  beyond.  Nearby  there  Is  the  occasional  thud 
of  a  coconut  gnawed  loose  by  rats.  Their  torches  glitter  like  mon- 
ster lightning  bugs  as  spear  fishermen  wade  dangerously  along  the 
reef.  Several  hotors  from  now  In  Agana  school  children  will  be 
gathered  in  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  palace  of  "Y  Malagala,"  the 
great  man,  as  they  call  the  American  Governor.  When  the  marine 
guard  raises  the  flag  the  children  will  pledge  allegiance  to  it  and 
elng  the  national  anthem,  but  there  is  a  little  catch  in  their  voices 
these  days,  for  they  know  the  talk  that  goes  on  around  oil  lamps 
In  the  evenings. 
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You  leave  Guam  at  sunrise  color  and  when  you  look  bade  regret- 
fully upon  Its  morning  peaceful  ness  you  find  another  phraaa 
belling  In  your  mind:  "The  Rising  Sun." 


Tariff  on  Dairy  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtirsday.  March  30, 1939 


JOINT  RKSOLUnON  OP  THK  WISCONSIN  I^OlSLATUIlB 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Recoro,  I  Include  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

Joint  rescdutlon  memorializing  Congress  for  higher  tariff  on  dairy 

products 

Whereas  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1937  lists  the  following  figures  for  impcMrts  of  dairy  products 
Into  the  United  States  for  the  year  of  1936: 

Total  value  of  all  dairy  products  Imported  into  the 
United    States 

Amount  of  dairy  Imports  Into  the  United  States 

Butter pounds.. 

Casein  or  lactarene do ._ 

Swiss  cheese do ._ 

Other  cheese do 

Milk  (ctmdenaed  and  evaporated) do-_. 

Dried  and  malted  milk do 

Cream galloiia_ 

Milk do 


$16,103,000 

0. 874. 000 

16,209.000 

8.029.000 

61,820.000 

2,  245,  000 

34.584,000 

44,000 

67.000 

Whereas  thousands  of  farmers  In  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  depend  mostly  on  dairying  for  a  living:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  farmen 
In  other  countries  are  taking  away  the  market  of  the  American 
dairy   fanner;    and 

Who-eas  the  present  tariff  on  dairy  products  is  Ineffective  to 
prevent  the  foreign  fanner  with  his  cheap  prodtKtlon  from  selling 
dairy  products  In  the  United  States  In  ruinous  competition  with 
the  American  dairy  farmer:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  concurring) .  Ttiat  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  hereby  respectfuUy  menuvlal- 
Izes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  place  a  tariff  on  dairy 
products  sxifficlently  high  to  protect  the  American  dairy  farmen 
against  foreign  competition;  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  prc^ierly  attested  ot^les  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  both  Hotises  of  Congress  and  to  each  Wlaconaln 
Member  thereof. 


Agricultural  Equality  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  30, 1939 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  LBQISLATORI 


Mr.  HAWKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

WuKxxrsnr  LccisLATnaK, 

AaSKMBLT  Chaicbeb, 

Madtton.  MarOi  2t,  1939. 
Hon.  Chakus  Hawks,  JT., 

Houae  of  Repre*entative9,  House  Ojflce  BuHding, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deai  Me.  Hawks:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy 
of  Joint  Resolution  33-A.  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat* 
of  Wisconsin.  . 

Respectfully  yours.  ' 

John  J.  Stocmf. 
Chief  Clerk,  A»aenM§. 
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Joint    resolution    memorializing    Congress    to    pass    the    pending 
Agricultural  Equality  Act 

Whereas  for  several  years,  with  slight  exception,  the  return  to 
the  producer  for  farm  products  has  been  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  which  has  left  the  farmer  without  purchasing  power 
in  the  face  of  many  needs;  and 

Whereas  It  is  agreed  by  many  economists  and  other  thinking 
people  that  the  well-being  of  the  farmer  is  the  criterion  of  the 
Nation's  prosperity;    and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  measure  known  as  Senate  bill  570  or  the  AgricxUtural 
Equality  Act  of  1939;   and 

Whereas  this  bill  provides  for  regulating  the  world  market  on 
agricultural  commodities  by  imposing  duties  on  imports  and  ma- 
nipulating exports  on  surpluses  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  the 
producer  of  farm  products  a  price  therefor  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  price  of  such  products;   and 

Whereas  the  18  United  States  Senators  who  introduced  this  bill 
are  unanimously  of  the  belief  that  the  plan  proposed  will  not  only 
assufe  an  abundant  and  permanent  supply  of  such  products  by 
securing  to  the  producers  a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  but  that  when  such  prices  are  made  a  reality 
the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  country  will  be  promoted  thereby: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  concurring).  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  into  the  law  the  said  Senate  bill  570;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 


Works  Progress  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  30, 1939 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20  the  W.  P.  A. 
released  instructions  for  the  reduction  of  400,000  in  employ- 
ment effective  during  the  week  beginning  April  3  unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  employment  authorization  for  the  State  of 
Kansas  for  April  would  be  28,500,  or  a  reduction  of  5,000 
froQi  the  March  authorization. 

Believing  city  and  county  oflBcials,  and  perhaps  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  because  of  their  proximity  to  and  familiarity 
with  local  relief  and  emplosrment  problems  and  the  state  of 
finances  of  the  political  subdivisions  for  relief  purposes  would 
be  in  better  position  than  I  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
drastic  cut  in  W.  P.  A.  personnel  and  projects  at  this  time, 
I  directed  letters  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to 
the  chairman  of  each  board  of  county  commissioners  within 
the  Fifth  District,  and  to  the  mayors  of  20  cities  of  my  dis- 
trict, asking  them  to  notify  me  whether  in  their  opinion  a 
cut  of  that  proportion  would  be  advisable. 

Up  to  this  time  no  word  has  been  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  from  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Sumner.  Harvey,  and  McPherson  Counties,  or 
from  15  ol  the  20  mayors,  but  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  replies  of  those  who  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  The  letters  and  tele- 
grams follow: 
JOHN  M.  HOUSTON,  WiCHn-A.  Kans.,  March  2IL  1939. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
After  survey  of  relief  nee<l8  liere  I  consider  requested  additional 
Federal  appropriation  Justified  because  of  lack  of  city,  county,  and 
other  funds  avaUable  for  relief.  Relief  situation  here  is  critical. 
There  are  1.742  persons  now  on  W.  P.  A.  manual  projects.  If 
additional  Federal  appropriation  is  not  granted  660  will  be  re- 
moved between  now  and  June  1.  Local  and  county  funds  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  such  emergency.  Suffering  and  want  will 
result  from  this  reduction.  Also  im(>ortant  and  necessary  public 
Improvements  will  be  curtailed. 

Elmer  R.  Corn,  Mayor. 

JOHN  M.  HotJSTON,  Wichita,  Kans.  March  28,  1939. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C: 
W.  P.  A.  continuation  on  requested  appropriation  vital  to  situ- 
ation In  Sedgwick  Ck)iaity.    Reduction  of  W.  P.  A.  load  would 


throw  burden  on  county  funds.  Sedgwick  County  cotild  not  at 
present  absorb  any  addition  il  relief.  Agricultural  prices  too  low 
to   boost  business   and   crea«  private   employment. 

Henry  J.  Peltzes, 
Chairmak,  Sedgwick  County  Commissioners. 


John  M.  Hottstow, 

House  of  Representatives 
I   consider   the   requested 
relief  warranted  from  standpbint 
because  county  funds  and  other 
meet  situation  resulting  fron 
important  public  improvements 
velopment  of  municipal  alr[iort 
from  Federal  standpoint, 
national  defense,  and  Unitec 


be<  ause 


John  M.  Hottston. 

House  of  Representativei , 
Erne  to  present  conditions 
in  Butler  County  since   193 
House  Joint  Resolution  209 


Sincerely  yours. 


Hon.  John  M.  Houston, 
House  of  Representativ 
Dear  Sir:  As  to  Hoiise 
sary  in  this  vicinity. 
Yours  truly. 


WiCHrTA,  Kans.,  March  28,  1939. 


Washington,  D.  C: 

additional   Federal   appropriation   for 

of  relief  needs  in  this  community 

relief  funds  will  be  inadequate  to 

projxjsed  reduction  in  W.  P.  A.     Also. 

will  be  Jeopardized,  especially  de- 

which  is  of  supreme  Importance 

It  serves  in  Interstate  commerce. 

States  mall. 

Alfred  MacDonaij), 

Director  for  Park  Board. 


El  Dorado,  Kans.,  March  27,  1939. 


Washingrton,  D.  C: 
we  are  carrying  the  largest  relief  load 
We  feel  that  you  should  vote  for 
1  ar  a  larger  W.  P.  A.  appropriation. 

Ed  Maher. 
County  Commissioner,  Butler  County  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 


Chenet,  Kans.,  March  27,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Houston. 

House  of  Representative^.  Washin0on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Houston:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  March  23,  wish 
to  say  that  from  the  stani  Ipoint  of  conditions  in  this  locality 
regarding  men  at  present  oa  the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  rolls,  the 
additional  appropriation  is  absolutely  warranted. 

This  is  primarily  an  agrici  Itural  community  which  was  affected 
with  an  adverse  crop  condltlan  last  year  coupled  with  a  low  price 
for  grain  products.  In  addi1  Ion.  there  Is  positively  no  oil  activity 
in  this  locality  at  the  presen  ,  time,  and  many  of  the  oil  companies 
have  quit  paying  on  their  1  (ases  and  rentals  which  was  formerly 
quite  an  item  of  income  to  t  le  farm  owners. 

few  men  being  absorbed  on  the  farms 
for  a  few  weeks  during  hardest,  but,  outside  of  this,  cannot  see 
where  any  men  can  be  absoraed  in  permanent  employment  in  this 
locality  until  farm  conditious  are  in  a  more  prosperovis  state. 


et. 


Frank  A.  Rtniker. 

Mayor,  City  of  Cheney. 

Halstead,  Kans.,  March  27,  1939. 


Washington.  D.  C. 
Joi|it  Resolution  No.  209.  it  is  not  neces- 


R.  Z.  Hand,  Mayor. 

MxjLVANE,  Kans.,  March  25,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Houston, 

House  of  Representative:  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Houston  :  I  ha^  s  your  letter  of  the  23d  in  regard  to 
the  House  Joint  bill  No.  20  >  in  regard  to  the  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  W.  P.  A. 

It  would  seem  that  locall  r,  with  the  spring  work  starting,  the 
fanning  season  opening  up  and  warmer  weather,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  of  a  hardship    ,o  cut  5.000  from  the  W.  P.  A.  roll. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion    ;hat  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  cut 
our  relief  appropriations  a  1  )t  in  the  near  future,  and  now  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  start  ]f,. 
Yoixrs  very  truly, 

S.  F.  Kimble, 
Mayor.  City  of  Mulvane. 


Hon.  John  M.  Houston 

House  of  Representativei 
Dear  Mr.  Houston:   Insoffir 
I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Yours  very  truly. 


Hon.  John  M.  Houston. 

House  of  Representativei 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of 
tlon  of  the  city  commisslonfers 
It  is  the  unanimous   opinon 
appropriation  of  $150.000,00C 
Very  tr\ily  yours. 


BuERTON,  Kans.,  March  27.  1939. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
as   ovir  local   needs  are  concerned, 
appropriation  is  needed. 

Edgar  W.  Kapter, 
Mayor,  City  of  Burrton. 


Wellington,  Kans.,  March  27,  1939. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Hiarch  23  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
at  their  regular  meeting, 
of  the  l>oard  that  the  additional 
for  W.  P.  A.  is  vmwarranted. 


The  Cmr  of  Wellington, 
By  Bermice  S.  Lindbeec.  City  Clerk. 
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DeTelopment  of  the  White  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  30, 1939 


STATEMENT  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  KT.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  the  White 
River  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  would  mean  more  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  those  States  than 
most  ansrthing  else  I  can  conceive  of.  On  last  Thursday, 
March  23.  I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  an  appeal  for  more  funds  for  the  Nation  for  this 
tsrpe  of  development.  Money  thus  spent  would  not  be  an 
expenditure  but  an  investment.  An  adequate  investment  of 
this  kind  now  will  enable  us  to  stop  liquidating  our  soil  and 
many  of  our  other  resources  of  the  present  generation  and  to 
turn  our  great  unconquered  rivers  into  riches  of  human 
happiness.  Under  leave  granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  quote  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee  in 
fuU: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  here  with  me  Is  Mr.  Layton 
CofTman.  of  Harrison,  Ark.,  a  member  of  our  State  Flood  Control 
Commission.  Here  in  Washington  attending  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  Is  the  entire  personnel  of  o\ir  State  Flood 
Control  Commission,  including,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Coffman.  Mayor 
R.  E.  Overman,  of  Little  Rock,  chairman  of  the  commission;  Mr. 
John  Morrow;  Mr.  W.  C.  Greason;  Mr.  Luke  Geren;  Mr.  Lamar 
Williamson,  and  Mr.  Ben  Butler;  also  Mr.  W.  C.  McClure.  secretary 
of  the  Southwest  Valleys  Association,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Henry,  of 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

I  may  say  also  that  the  congressional  delegation  from  Arkansas 
and  the  State  administration  of  Arluinsas  are  united  in  their 
appeal  for  more  funds  for  flood  control  and  waterways  develop- 
ment in  our  State.. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  give  you  our  side 
of  the  picture  from  the  White  River  Basin  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri in  an  appeal  for  an  increased  flood-control  appropriation 
over  and  above  the  Budget  recommendation  of  $110,000,000. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  the  Congress  laid  down  what 
conceivably  is  to  be  the  Nation's  flood-control  policy  for  years  to 
come:  That  floods  constitute  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
problem  and  menace:  that  reservoir  construction  is  the  only  com- 
plete answer:  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  reservoir  construction;  and  that  in  the  development  of 
such  a  program  navigation,  power,  irrigation,  recreation,  and 
other  possibilities  shall  be  developed  as  far  as  is  economicaUy 
feasible.  The  bill  was  signed  after  Congress  adjourned,  hence 
there  was  no  appropriation.  And  after  the  bill  became  law  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  added  another  major  consideration:  That  special 
attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
along  our  rivers  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  war  materials 
In  case  of  emergency. 

While  1110,000,000  Is  more  by  $35,000,000  than  the  Nation  has 
ever  spent  for  this  ptirpose  In  any  one  year  heretofore,  yet  here 
we  are  attempting  to  inaugurate  a  vast  program  with  appropria- 
tions already  authorized  to  the  extent  of  $698,877,000.  But  we 
mtist  not  drive,  as  I  see  it,  toward  this  low  flgure,  because  projects 
are  actually  authorized  to  the  extent  of  $1,148,877,000.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  in  1938.  for  instance,  six  reservoirs  in  the  White 
River  Basin  wiiich  would  cost  a  total  of  approximately  $75,000,000 
but  authorized  a  total  appropriation  of  only  $25,000,000  for  aU 
six,  or  only  one-third  of  the  amount  necessary.  F*urthermore, 
Qfiany  of  the  choice  sites  on  the  streams  were  not  authorized,  either 
in  1936,  1937.  or  1938,  because  the  svirveys  had  not  been  completed 
or  because  of  various  other  reasons. 

General  Schley.  Chief  of  United  States  Army  Engineers,  has  stated 
that  they  could  use  profitably  $195,500,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1940,  in  developing  the  program.  Even  this  is  driving  toward  not 
the  higher  figure,  representing  authorized  projects,  but  the  lower 
figure,  representing  authorized  appropriations.  He  has  also  stated 
that  if  only  $110,000,000  is  appropriated,  very  few  new  projects  can 
be  commenced  next  year. 

TKE    WHilK    RIVZK 

Naturally  I  am  mterested  in  the  whole  program,  but  since  my 
district  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  White  River  Basm,  since  a 
proper  development  In  that  basin  would  materially  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  all  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  since  I  have  devoted 
4  years  of  constant  study  to  this  basin,  I  want  to  show  you,  if  I 
may,  how  we.  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  will  be  affected 
by  an  appropriation  of  only  $110,000,000. 


rLOOD  coimoL 


The  White  River  rises  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  northwest 
Arkansas,  flows  north  into  Missouri,  and  then  southeast  through 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  a  total  distance  of  690  mUes  before  enter- 
tog  the  Mississippi  River  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
It  drains  a  total  of  28.000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two-thirds  , 
the  amount  of  the  area  drained  by  the  celebrated  Tennessee  River.  * 
Seven  thousand  square  mUes  of  this  area  is  in  the  alluvial  valley 
and  constitutes  the  finest  farm  lands  in  the  world,  except  for  the 
ever-present  flood  hazards.  The  entire  river  basin  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir  sites,  which  are  In  the  moun- 
tains, is  densely  populated. 

The  average  atmual  rainfall  in  the  basin  is  nearly  4  feet.  Tbe 
average  fall  of  the  river  above  the  lowlands  is  4  feet  per  mile,  but 
to  the  lowlands  it  is  barely  more  than  one-third  of  a  foot  per 
mile,  with  the  result  that  the  floodwaters  frequently  come  down 
with  tremendous  volume  and  speed  and  cover  the  entire  alluvial 
vaUey,  with  thtf  loss  always  running  far  toto  the  nxiUions  of 
dollars. 

At  the  height  of  the  1927  flood  the  White  River  discharged 
440,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
for  the  period  from  April  23  to  May  5  of  that  year  its  discharge 
averaged  over  300,000  cubic  feet  p)er  second.  Emrlng  the  16  high- 
est floods  of  the  past  50  years  the  White  River  has  contributed 
flows  that  synchronized  with  the  Mississippi  floods,  ranging  from 
50,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  440,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
those  floods.  When  the  levees  fail  to  hold,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  these  floodwaters  never  reach  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  the  White  but  flow  behind  the  levees  and  inundate  vast  regions 
of  still  other  fertUe  lands.  Furthermore,  the  floods  contribute  to 
the  disaster  all  the  way  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of 
the  White  to  New  Orleans,  intrndattog  vast  other  regions  to  Mis- 
sissippi. Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

During  the  record  flood  of  1927  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  White  were 
contributed  by  the  White  River. 

Effective  flood  control  by  these  reservoirs  would  immediately 
enhance  the  value  of  farms  thus  protected  by  several  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Sntder.  How  large  are  the  alluvial  plains? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Seven  thousand  square  mUes  to  the  White  River  Basto 
to  where  the  river  enters  the  Mississippi  to  southeast  Arkansas, 
and  140.000  square  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  White  tocludlng 
90.000  square  miles  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

I  believe  that  sizable  reservoirs  can  be  constructed  in  the  upper 
basin  of  this  river  at  a  cost  weU  Jtistlfled  by  the  benefiu  that  may 
reasonably  Ije  expected.  Factors  tendtog  to  reduce  their  cost  over 
simUar  ones  being  constructed  and  planned  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  include:  ExceUent  reservoir  and  power  sites,  good 
foundations,  no  highway  nor  railway  relocation,  no  towns  tot  be 
moved,  and  no  expensive  lands  to  be  acquired  in  the  reserVolr 
areas,  for  the  proposed  sites  are  aU  to  the  mountains. 

Pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1927  and 
section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  White  River  and  its  tributaries  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineers. 

House  Document  102  of  the  Seventy- third  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "White  River,  Missouri  and  Arkansas."  a  copy  of 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  reporting  that  survey,  contains  a  "gen- 
eral plan  for  the  improvement"  of  the  river  "for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  efficient  development  of  its  water  power,  the  control 
of  floods,  and  the  needs  of  irrigation."  The  report  was  signed  and 
submitted  by  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  then  Secretary  of  War.  In  It  the 
engineers  located  and  reported  29  reservoir  sites,  not  a  one  of 
which  has  been  developed,  nor  has  any  appropriation  been  made 
for  a  single  one  of  them. 

The  Seventy-flfth  Congress  authorized  construction  of  six  dams 
at  Norfork.  Lone  Rock.  Greer's  Ferry,  Water  Valley,  Belle  Foley,  to 
Arkansas,  and  Clearwater  In  Missouri.  No  appropriation  was  made, 
however  Only  two  of  the  dams  can  toe  completed  for  the 
$25,000,000  authorized,  the  engineers  teU  us,  and  ttiey  say  they 
will  not  begto  more  than  two  because,  stoce  only  two  can  be  com- 
pleted for  that  amount,  they  consider  that  only  two,  to  be  selected 
by  them  out  of  the  six.  are  actually  authorized.  I  will  come  back 
to  this  to  Just  a  mtoute. 

powm  I 

According  to  the  engineers,  more  than  2.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  can  be  developed  annually  on  the  White  River 
and  its  tributaries  without  toterfering  with  a  systematized  pro- 
gram of  flood  control.  At  the  current  rate  of  electricity  to  the 
White  River  Basto  this  power  would  sell  for  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

A  cheap  power  is  seriously  needed  to  this  region.  As  reflected 
by  the  repwrts  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  power  rate 
to  Arkansas  is  the  third  highest  to  the  Nation — only  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  New  Hampshire  having  higher  rates.  This  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that,  as  reflected  by  the  figures  of  the 
State  utUities  conunlssion.  more  than  one-half  of  the  power  used 
to  Arkansas  annually  is  imported,  and  ova  power  demand  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  60,000  kilowatts  a  year. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  with  a  power  rate  similar  to  that  now 
enjoyed  in  the  T.  V.  A.  region  the  power  consumption  of  this  area 
would  double  to  12  months.  Our  rate  now  Is  from  three  to  five 
times  higher  than  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  For  instance,  25  kilo- 
watt-hoitfs  a  month  under  the  T.  V.  A.  retaU  rates  cost  76  oenta* 
While  to  Arkansas  25  kilowatt-hours  cost  us  92.90. 
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Many  of  our  municipalities  are  now  producing  their  own  power 
because  of  the  exorbitant  rates.  My  town  of  Bentonville.  with 
a  population  of  2.500.  is  one  of  these.  The  City  of  Conway,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,  is  another.  All  of  these  cities  stand  ready 
and  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  a  cheap  power  from  the  White 
River.  More  than  8,000,000  people  live  within  easy  power  range 
of  these  six  dams  already  authorized.  This  area  includes  several 
larger  cities  that  lilcewise  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  cheap 
power  from  the  White.  Kansas  City,  with  a  population  of  500,000, 
Is  one  of  these. 

Rural  electrification  lines  are  being  constructed  throughout  the 
region.  These  cooperatives  will  use  many  millions  of  kilowatt- 
hours  annually,  and  all  are  anxious  for  the  low  rate.  This  power 
can  be  produced  as  a  byproduct  of  flood  control  at  around  3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

We  have  vast  mineral  deposits  In  the  White  River  Basin  and 
within  power  range — lead,  zinc,  silica,  sulphur,  phosphate,  man- 
ganese, iron,  commercial  clays,  coal,  limestone,,  marble,  bauxite, 
and  many  others,  most  of  which  are  practically  untapped  due  to 
the  high  power  rate  and  high  freight  rates  in  this  region.  With  a 
cheap  rate  untold  millions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  this  power  would 
be  utilized  almost  Immediately  In  the  development  of  these  min- 
erals. A  silica  plant  at  Rogers,  Ark.,  for  instance,  has  been  forced. 
becatue  of  high  prevailing  rates,  to  install  equipment  recently  to 
generate  its  own  power.  Kven  so.  local  production  costs  several 
ttines  tlsc  amount  tbat  power  could  be  produced  for  on  tbe 
WbfU. 

Tbe  rouflMT  rcfkros  of  itie  OsssilM  are  covered  wHli  liardwoods. 
tlM  derelopiMni  of  wliieh  (teptnds  laryfly  upon  eb«»p  power. 
The  average  jreaf'foond  flow  on  ttM  several  inbutarles  of  itie 
White  liMure  adequate  stonMie  tor  power  pwpome,  Markete  ior 
all  the  power  that  «an  toe  produced  on  the  White  Rtver  now  exist 
within  easy  power  radius.  The  sale  of  power  will  help  repay  the 
eost  of  the  rsseryotm  atul  thus  redtiee  the  output  for  flood  control, 
tiarigstlon,  Irhfffttkm,  and  other  beneflta. 

WAvioATioar 

The  White  River  can  be  made  navlcable  as  far  north  as  For- 
sythe.  Mo.,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  the  Black  and  Cur- 
rent can  he  made  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  without 
interfering  with  the  development  of  flood  control  and  power.  The 
White  is  already  navigable  the  year  round  to  Newport,  Ark.,  and 
part  of  the  year  to  Batesvllle,  thanks  to  Government  locks  already 
constructed.  A  regulated  river  flow  will  aid  materially  in  naviga- 
tion below  the  dams. 

Many  small  industries  -  are  ready  now  to  avail  themselves  of 
water  transportation.  Batesvllle,  Ark.,  for  Instance,  Is  noted  for 
its  prcductlon  of  marble  and  limestone,  both  of  which  lend  them- 
selves to  river  transportation.  Freight  rates  In  this  area  are  20 
to  75  percent  higher  than  outside  the  South,  and  a  water  rate 
into  this  fertile  region  would  aid  materially  In  its  development. 

IRRIGATTON 

The  rice  industry  of  the  alluvial  valley,  one  of  the  State's  big- 
gest money  crops,  is  dependent  upon  the  water  pan.  supported  by 
this  river,  for  its  irrigation  system,  and  the  water  level  is  gradu- 
ally going  down.  Not  only  would  a  regulated  stream  flow  raise 
the  water  level,  but  it  would  give  the  rice  growers  gravity  flow 
over  a  vast  region. 

EXCBEATION 

The  Ozarks  and  surrotindlng  region  have  long  been  recognized 
as  a  recreational  center,  but  the  construction  of  vast  reservoirs 
outside  of  this  territory  In  recent  years  has  diverted  the  tourists 
elsewhere.  Construction  of  these  projects  will  not  only  restore 
the  tourist  trade,  but  will  go  far  toward  developing  the  wonderful 
recreational  advantages. 

The  White  and  its  tributaries  above  the  alluvial  plain  are  noted 
for  their  clear  water  and  splendid  fishing.  These  are  benefits 
which  we  well  may  take  into  consideration  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  this  vast  Improvement. 

NATIONAI.    DEFENSE 

I  think  It  well  not  to  forget  the  President's  warning  that  in 
case  of  war  we  face  a  possible.  If  not  certain,  emergency  In  the 
shortage  of  electric  energy  for  the  production  of  war  materials. 
The  harnessing  of  this  F>ower  that  is  now  so  rapidly  WEisting 
itself  to  the  sea  would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  national  defense. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

These  projects  are  worth  untold  values  in  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. They  place  new  money  into  circulation  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  This  was  true  back  in  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  admin- 
istrations— where  the  program  began — and  it  is  true  now.  The 
people  heartily  approve  of  the  Government  shifting  the  emphasis 
In  expenditxires  to  projects  that  lend  themselves  so  vitally  to  the 
p^>gres8  and  happiness  of  futiire  generations. 

EQUAL    DISTRffitmON    OF    PROJECTS 

The  White  River  people  have  stood  by  without  murmur  and 
watched  and  helped  to  pay  for  the  gigantic  long-range  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Immediately  to  their  east  and  the 
development  of  the  Grand  and  Red  and  Colorado  Rivers  imme- 
diately to  their  west,  and  they  feel  It  Is  about  time  some  atten- 
tion Should  be  given  to  the  ravages  and  potentialities  of  the 
White  River. 

NEW    CONSTRTTCnOir 

Of  this  tllO.OOO.OOO,  $80,000,000  would  be  used  on  the  construc- 
tion of  projects  already  conunenced  and  only  $30,000,000  would 
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be  available  for  new  projei  ts.  It  Just  doesnt  make  good  sense 
for  this  great  democracy  \o  set  out  so  half-heartedly  to  do  a 
great  job  like  this. 

The   Seventy-fifth    Congress 
veloped  not  only  for  flood 


authorized  these  sites  to  be  de- 
control but  also  for  p>ower  where  in 
the  opinion  of  the  engineers  it  Is  economixsally  Justifled — but 
this  requires  money  for  hig  ler  dams. 

if  you  give  the  Natl  on  only  $30,000,000  for  new  construc- 
tion sometKxly  is  going  to  te  left  out.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  engineers  would  still  start  work  on  two  of  these  dams — • 
on  the  White  and  tributar;  bs — one  In  Arkansas  and  one  In  Mis- 
souri— because  they  are  an  ong  the  most-needed  projects  In  the 
Nation.  But  with  such  a  limited  fund  it  Is  not  certain  that 
power  would  be  included  in  either.  Penstocks  would  be  Included, 
of  course,  but  you  unders  and  that  It  takes  a  broader  base,  a 
thicker  dam,  and  a  higher  head  for  power. 

If  built  for  power  also,  apd  the  added  cost  would  be  relatively 
low,  one  of  these  two  damis  that  would  be  built  would  produce 
217,043,000  kilowatt -hours  annually  and  the  other  one  49.312,000. 
There  is  not  only  a  ready  itiarket  but  a  demand  in  ovu-  State  for 
this  amount.    It  would  be  aj  calamity  to  build  them  witbout  power. 
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In  conclusion,  gentlemen.  I  may  I  say  that  the  people  of  Arkansas 
are  united  100  percent  for  tfiis  program  and  are  demsodlng  action 
of  their  Representatives  in  Confress,  X  hope  you  will  see  lit  to 
approve,  not  the  Budfet  recommendation  of  $1104)00/000,  but 
the  amount  desired  by  the  Krmy  eopnoere,  $l9i<t00jBi00, 

I  thank  you.  Mr,  Chairasn.  for  flvtef  me  th«  oppontmlij  to 
present  this  natter  to  the  mnmlttee. 


The  DiJr  We  Celebrate 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MondAi,  March  20, 1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  J.  BROGAN.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY,  AT 
THE  ONE  HUNDRED  ANt)  FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  DINNER  OP 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  THE  tRIENDLY  SONS  OP  ST.  PATRICK  AT 
NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  STJ  PATRICK'S  DAY,  MARCH  17,  1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Spefiker.  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  March  17,  is  celebraited  throughout  the  whole  world  by 
legions  of  Irish  men  andjwomen  and  their  countless  friends. 

The  Society  of  the  Rriendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  cele- 
brated the  day  at  the  Hotel  Aster  in  New  York  City  with  its 
one  hundred  and  fif ty-flith  annual  dinner. 

This  year  our  guest  speaker  was  the  Honorable  TTiomas  J. 
Brogan,  Chief  Justice  of  ithe  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  | 

The  address  of  Justice  Brogan  has  a  special  appeal  to  every 
good  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  political  belief,  be- 
cause it  honors  the  dignliy  and  beauty  of  motherhood.  The 
influence  and  guidance  of  the  mothers  throughout  the  world 
is  the  only  thing  that  wBl  save  civilization  from  decay. 

Justice  Brogan  responded  to  the  toast  "The  Day  We  Cele- 
brate." I 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests,  and  members  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  At  tbe  moment  two  thoughts  obtrude 
themselves:  First,  that  whin  It  comes  to  courtesy,  charm,  and 
that  fine  urbanity  which  Is  part  of  his  nature,  It  Is  difficult 
to  compete  with  our  frlenl  and  toastmaster  Mr.  Justice  Glen- 
ncn.  [Applause.]  Second,  when  I  look  around  at  the  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  t  lis  gathering,  and  see  the  outstand- 
ing figijres  in  church  and  state,  authorities  in  law  and  Jvirls- 
prudence,  mentors  in  finance  and  diplomacy,  I  realize  that  in 
leaving  my  own  Jurisdiction  -the  State  of  New  Jei^y— and  coming 
to  a  foreign  Jurisdiction— the  State  of  New  York — to  make  a 
speech.  I  violated  one  of  the  first  rules  or  canons  of  caution  and 
prudence,  which  reads,  "Nev;r  get  Into  fast  company."  [Laughter.] 
And  yet  for  a  man  who  U\  es  a  somewhat  cloistered  life  and  has 
not  made  a  speech  in  yea  s,  I  feel  completely  at  home  in  this 
distinguished  company,  anc  that,  I  suppose,  is  quite  natural,  for 
if  there  Is  any  place  where  i  man  of  my  antecedents — and  I  hope 
you  noted  that  the  toasti  tiaster  said  we  are  distinguished  •  for 
salntliness  and  piety  llaugl  ter| — Is  privileged  to  feel  at  home.  It 
Is  here  on  March  17,  at  i  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick.     [Applause.] 
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So,  when  the  Invitation  to  sp>eak  at  this  dinner  came,  though 
you  might  readily  have  made  a  better  choice.  I  accepted,  because 
no  one  should  be  cold  enough  not  to  accept  it.  In  fact.  I  was 
glad  and  proud  to  accept  It.  And  at  that  Juncttire,  communing 
with  myself,  and  thinking  perhaps  of  my  own  shortcomings  as  a 
speaker,  there  popped  into  my  mind  the  Incident  of  the  Irishman 
who  tXMisted  to  a  friend  about  bis  ability  as  a  mxisician,  particu- 
larly as  an  instrumentalist,  and  bis  friend,  credulously  enough, 
inqvilred.  "Can  you  play  the  vloUn?"  to  which  be  replied  "The 
Tlolln?  I  guess  so.  I  never  tried  It."  [Laughter.]  And  my  posi- 
tion is  a  little  like  that.  It  has  never  been  my  experience  to 
make  an  address  at  this  dinner,  but  here  I  am,  ready  to  try  it. 
[Laughter] 

But.  he  would  be  cold  Indeed  who  could  not  give  some  account 
of  himself  on  this  day,  a  day  set  apart  by  all,  regardless  of  their 
nationality,  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  'The  day  we  celebrate," 
the  day  that  brings  back  the  finest  recollections  of  the  years,  the 
day  that  stirs  the  depths  of  our  emotions,  the  day  of  gladness  and 
of  sorrow,  as  we  look  down  the  long  vistas  of  recollections  and  live 
anew  the  triumphs  and  the  failures  of  our  fathers  In  their  age-old 
fight  for  recognition  and  liberty. 

But  thin,  my  friends.  i!<  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  ask 
you  to  give  ear  to  s  detailed  account  of  the  glorious  history  of  ttie 
IrMi  people,  to  I'slor  unstirpsssed.  to  courage  witbout  fear,  to 
boDor  wtthout  Mcmlsh.  to  "prisons  made  boly.  to  scaffolds  mads 
aHars."  where  countless  IflstinMn  stsfferad  the  martyrs  Oemih, 
timther.  te  n  tlM  occasion  to  rseall  our  megatAeent  toarKags,  eem 
pffwpt  ttirottgli  tiM  cnttuflM.  ihrnl  epmt  of  Irrirad  tliat  aavtr 
fMdad  Ka  devotion  to  «a  klaal.  He  eoueetoueneee  ol  mOoobood 

If  It  to  fetsv«  to  Ui/e  and  auCar  wtttMWt  euneader,  ee  em  fartiara 
4td,  under  laws  wtiti  "emaliir  wrH  In  everj  Une."  to  aodurs  undar 
tagulatlons  dasHHisd  by  the  parlet'pihtioeeetter  Mooteequieu.  "Ae 
eoRtflvad  bf  tba  deirtt."  and  acitl  amtla,  eurny  tbe  Irtab  war*  brtva. 
If  H  to  jpaatocM  to  liv«  and  eUuggie  trttbout  aitm»nd«r  In  a  land 
"wbara  fltortf  btang  eruetflad  for  eenturlas,  dvtng  parpattiaUy  jet 
never  deed,  vastlnc  torerer  jet  anduring  still,''  and.  altar  all  tbls, 
to  win  raeognltlon  and  frsadom  In  tto  end,  auraly  tto  blsb  bad 
greatness      |  Applause .  | 

How  strange  it  U  tbat  this  land  tbat  sent  ber  sons  as  soldiers 
rallying  to  the  defense  of  almost  every  nation  tbotUd  bave  received 
so  little  outside  help  in  her  own  struggle  for  recognition  and  free- 
dom. Prance.  Spain.  Austria.  Canada,  and  otir  own  United  States 
felt  the  ralljrlng  force  of  the  Irish  volunteer  In  every  war;  and  more. 
Washington,  with  his  Continental  Army,  felt  not  only  tbe  rallying 
force  of  the  Irish  manpower,  for  fully  one-half  of  Washington's 
Continental  Army  was  Irish,  but  felt  as  well  the  might  of  a  con- 
tribution of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  when  It  was  needed  most, 
donated  by  29  Irishmen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  all  members 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.      [Applause.] 

And  this  same  intrepid,  generotis  spirit  lived  on  through  the  years 
without  loss  of  power  or  stability,  imtil,  at  long  last,  beginning  in 
1816  and  endUig  in  1921— July  11,  it  was — that  manhood  which  had 
fought  the  fight  to  sulvance  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
other  nations,  alone  and  unaided,  an  unarmed  p>eople  against  the 
might  of  a  proud  empire,  won  for  itself  recognition  and  liberty 
and  emerged  as  the  Republic  of  Ireland.     [Applause.] 

"Army  without  banners"  Is  the  description  given  by  the  poet- 
novelist  to  that  group  which  won  the  age-old  fight.  Army  without 
banners  indeed — army  without  adequate  arms  and  equipment — 
army  poor  in  everything  material  with  which  wars  are  won,  but 
army,  rich  in  cotirage,  rich  in  the  Justice  of  its  cause,  rich  in  the 
spirit  its  patriots  had,  transmitted  by  their  fathers  in  tindUuted 
purity,  the  consciousness  of  nationhood. 

Now.  what  Is  It  that  differs  the  Irishman  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  famUy  of  Kelts,  for  different  he  is.  His  nature  is 
different  from  any  other  tbat  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  God. 
His  is  a  fanciftil.  poetic,  valiant,  spiritual  nature.  He  lives  in 
the  present,  but  in  spirit  he  dweUs  in  the  past,  and  that  past  for 
him  is  still  a  living  actuality. 

Not  so  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Scot  will  recall 
the  disaster  of  Flodden  Field,  will  enthuse  over  Bannockbvim. 
will  weep  over  his  betrayal  of  Mary  Stuart,  his  martyred  queen, 
will  sit  up  all  night  supping  sorrow  or  Joy,  but  next  day  he  is 
his  practical  self  again. 

The  Welchman  plods  along  thinking  not  of  the  days  of  his 
greatness;  the  Englishman  wiU  recall  his  yesteryear  In  history, 
the  days  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  the  War  of  the  Roses,  but  not 
for  long — the  spirit  of  utility  in  a  moment  wlU  bave  asserted 
itself. 

But  In  Ireland  events  do  not  pass  so  rapidly.  Ireland  has  her 
traditions  and  she  meditates.  Monuments  of  war,  of  nobility,  of 
religion  cover  the  land.  The  poorest  peasant  lingers  in  the  noon- 
day shadows  of  historic  walls  and  towers  that  tell  him  his  fore- 
fathers were  not  slaves,  but  that  they  lived  as  heroes  and  died 
as  men.  He  ploughs  the  fields  or  walks  the  country  roads  with 
scenes  before  him  that  have  been  immortalized  by  his  poets,  and 
lying  down  in  his  humule  cottage  at  night,  he  hears  the  wind 
rushing  over  the  mcuntalns  and  through  the  vallejrs  or  sighing 
through  the  ancient  battlements.  In  a  faint  voice,  a  voice  that 
stirs  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  for  it  brings  back  to  his 
mind  the  voices  of  scholars,  of  heroes,  and  of  saints.     [Applause.] 

Now.  What  was  It  that  kept  alive  this  race  of  great  souls  who 
never  despaired  of  their  country?  What  made  them  cling  to  their 
longing  to  breathe  the  fresh,  clean  air  of  liberty?  It  was  not  the 
poet  who  wrote  and  sang  the  Immortal  events  of  Irish  history,  nor 
was    It    the    schoolmaster,    or    as    he    has    been    more    acctirately 
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described,  the  "hedge  master."  unique  and  heroic  figure  tbat  he 
was.  for  he  Imparted  only  education,  kept  their  minds  Informed 
and  their  eyes  open,  and  education  Is  not  Indispensable,  nor  was 
It  that  irrepressible  wit  and  humor,  the  blarney,  the  gift  of  the 
Irish  and  only  of  the  Irish,  that  kept  alive  tbls  devotion  to  an 
ideal. 

Rather  It  was  the  most  beautiful  gift  that  ever  came  to  the 
Irish  people,  the  lovely,  splrittial  Irish  mother.  [Applause.] 
There  never  was  a  mother  who  was  not.  In  the  eyes  of  her  children, 
almost  like  tbe  Blessed  Mother  of  us  all,  and  there  never  was  a 
mother  who  at  eventide,  as  she  softly  crooned  her  lullaby  to  the 
babe  cradled  to  her  heart,  who  was  not  very  close  to  Heaven,  and 
no  figure  in  Irish  annals  carries  so  sweet  a  personification  of  love 
and  courage,  of  tenderness,  patience,  and  spirituality  as  the  Irish 
mother.  Truly  the  Nation  took  its  sustenance  from  her  through 
the  years.  Generation  after  generation  of  her  children  went  out 
from  the  land  of  their  birth,  under  tbe  benediction  of  her  gaae, 
encouraged  by  the  smile  that  hid  the  agony  of  her  anguish,  and 
from  the  Irish  mother  they  imbibed  an  ambition  and  a  richnesa 
of  soul  that  made  them  equal  to  the  tasks  of  the  world,  whetber 
tbey  were  on  the  batUefleld.  In  tbe  legislative  halls.  In  tbe  prafas- 
slons.  or  In  buslnes.^  The  Irish  exile  spanned  the  rivers,  tunneled 
tbe  motintalns.  and  built  great  buildings,  poaiBaaad  of  a  bentaf* 
tbat  eooquered.  a  leadership  witb  power  wbJeh  eoifld  not  be  bia 
wen  It  not  for  tbe  sustaining  taftuanoa  of  tba  IrMb  moibar. 
lAjppUuaal 

0  notbars  of  tb^  world,  we  aeknoirledga  wtth  gratttude  oar 
4abt  to  yott.  and  with  the  calm  JtidgnMBt  ttei  eoam  wiib  tbe 
feen  we  reeiiee  tbat  tto  greataet  eeltootroom  ot  all  tlOMs  la  tto 
vtoee  Where  tbe  duid  laanw  He  fln«  leaaon  of  wbM  la  good  mmI 
tru*  and  ngbt  and  jtist  and  beljr— at  He  eeother'e  kaae, 

1  am  remiaded  of  tto  atorf  of  ComcUa.  tba  motber  of  tto  OraO' 
cbl,  to  wbom  pegen  ftoma.  in  andent  timm.  araeted  a  eolumn  In 
on*  of  He  moat  magnifleent  tamplaa,  wbo,  itfMm  an  oeeaaUNi  wban 
ricb.  Jeweled  omamentotion  was  tto  order  of  tto  day.  wee  aaked. 
"Wbere  are  your  Jewetor'  to  wbleb  ato  replied,  polatlng  to  bar 
eona.  "Tbeae  are  my  jewels."  And  so,  too.  tto  Irlsb  motber  who. 
possessing  none  of  tbe  jeweled  adornment  of  wealth,  may  stretcb 
out  ber  arms  to  all  tbe  world  and,  pointing  to  ber  children,  may 
say  with  pride,  "These  are  my  Jewels.  Tbey  left  me  and  went  forth 
to  do  the  work  of  clvUlzatlon  for  God.  Tbey  brought  progreaa. 
and  cultiuv  and  have  advanced  religion  and  clvUlzatlon  in  every 
land  In  this  fair  world.     The  battlefields  have  been  crimsoned  with 

j  their  blood.  They  fought  the  fight  of  the  French,  the  Austrlans. 
I  the  Spanish,  the  Canadians,  all  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  they  fought 
the  fight  of  the  American  colonists  with  Washington  in  the  War 
for  Independence:  they  fought  under  Meagher  at  Fredericksburg 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  they  fought  against  the  mailed 
fist  of  despotism  in  the  World  War.  These  are  my  Jewels  and  I 
have  given  them  to  humanity."     [Applause.] 

We  recollect  with  regret  that  when,  after  the  World  War.  the 
victorious  nations  sat  down  at  tbe  great  hall  at  Versailles  to  dole 
out  freedom  and  Independence,  there  was  no  room  for  Ireland. 
She  was  the  poor  child,  hungry  and  cold,  left  outside  gazing  in 
at  the  glory  of  the  lights,  tantalized  by  the  odor  of  good  things, 
straining  her  ear  to  catch  the  melody  of  the  music  and  the 
laughter  of  happy  voices,  and  when  the  roster  of  nations  waa 
called,  she  could  not  answer  "present"  to  her  name  because  her 
name  was  not  on  the  roll.  And  aU  she  wanted  was  a  chance  to 
be  heard;  all  she  wanted  was  a  chance  to  breathe  the  fresh,  clean 
air  of  liberty.  What  effrontery  in  this  urchin  to  knock  at  tbm 
door  of  the  banquet  hall  at  Versailles! 

But,  thank  God.  she  won  liberty  In  1921  and  since  that  time  has 
displayed  to  the  nations  a  bill  of  rights  which  is  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian Justice,  a  constitution  that,  like  oxir  own,  is  a  model  of  pure 
democracy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  downtrodden  people  of 
tbe  world.     [Applause.] 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  there  sball  be  anotber  convocation 
of  nations,  a  convocation  of  nations  called  together  In  tbe  interest 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  democracy  for  aU;  and  when  that  roll  call  of 
nations  is  thundered  forth  from  our  own  Capitol  Hill  m  Weshing- 
tcn  that  the  Old  World  nations  of  Europe  will  answer  "present"; 
end  continuing  the  roll,  the  nations  of  the  Par  East  will  answer 
"present";  and  continuing  on.  the  name  of  Ireland  is  called,  and 
Ireland,  a  free  and  Independent  nation,  will  answer  "present";  and 
then  the  name  of  our  own  country  Is  called,  and  our  own  glorious 
America  answers  "present";  and  so  on  and  on  lUitU  every  State 
and  every  nation  has  answered  "present,"  a  swelling  chorus  thrown 
unto  the  high  heavens  by  a  reunited  family  of  nations  upon  earth, 
a  triumphant  exultation  that  compels  the  very  soul  of  us  to  get 
down  on  its  knees  in  thanksgiving,  when  aU  wounds  are  healed, 
persecutions  a  thing  at  painful  memory,  rancor,  strife  and  race 
madness  are  forgotten,  and  when  our  glorious  America  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  shaU  Join  with  Ireland  on  the  other  side  and  chal- 
lenge the  world  not  to  conflict,  not  to  strife,  but  to  excel  In  undy- 
ing devotion  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  nationa 
and  all  men.     [Applause.] 

And  at  that  moment,  \n  my  mind's  eye.  tear-iUmmed,  X  see  an 
Image  crowned  in  pure  light,  her  face  lined  a  little  and  worn  with 
care,  her  blue  eyes  gentler  with  the  years  but  lovely  as  ever,  smiUng 
at  me  through  the  mist — my  Irish  mother  and  yours. 

And  so  my  toast  and  yours  too.  I  hope,  for  "the  day  we  celebrate" 
is  to  the   Irish   mother — may   she  ever   remain  enthroned   in    the 
hearts  of  her  children,  and  may  she  always  enjoy  tbe  smile  of  God. 
[    [Applause.! 
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Work  of  National  Youth  Administration  in 

California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OP  INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  have  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  for  the  young  people 
of  America.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  State  of  California. 

Our  young  people  are  the  America  of  tomorrow,  and  any 
move  to  give  them  the  training  and  the  chance  which 
N.  y.  A.  has  given  certainly  deserves  the  support  of  Congress. 

State  of  Califorkia, 
Defabtment  of  Industrial  Relations, 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1939. 
Ron.  Jekrt  Voorhis, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  State  of  California.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  our 
experiences  with  the  National  Youth  Administration  as  adminis- 
tered in  this  State. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  we 
have  had  continuously  in  our  department  and  the  five  divisions 
comprising  it,  an  average  of  25  of  these  young  people.  During 
that  4-year  period  we  have  had  more  than  200  of  these  young 
people  in  our  employ  and  of  that  number  only  3  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  our  projects  for  cause. 

The  difference  between  the  25  average  and  more  than  200  total 
has  been  brought  about  because  these  young  people  practically 
with  unanimity  have  at  all  times  sought  private  employment  and 
have  never  failed  to  accept  It  when  it  came  along. 

Our  department  of  government  happens  to  be  one  that  has  been 
sorely  pressed  by  budget  limitations  and  the  help  given  us  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  not  only  been  acceptable,  but 
has  proven  itself  to  be  both  valuable  and  essential. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  may  I  bring  this  letter  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  end  by  simply  stating  that  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  proven  itself  to  be  of  real  value  as  an  organization  and 
the  young  people  whom  they  have  assigned  to  our  projects  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  earnest,  sincere,  and  capable.  In  view  of 
the  fine  work  that  has  been  and  Is  now  being  done  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  we  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
cxu-tail  their  eflorts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Archie  J.  Moonet, 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
P.  S. — As  assistant  to  the  director,  my  duties  bring  me  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  all  of  these  yoimg  people  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  right  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.— A  J.  M. 


The  Interstate-Migration  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30. 1939 


LFTTER  FROM  STEPHEN  EARLY  AND  REPORT  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OP  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


« 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  Hon.  Stephen  Early,  secretary  to  the  President. 
together  with  the  reports  referred  to  therein: 


The  Whttb  Hottse, 
Washinffton,  March  28,  1939. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Elliott, 

Chairman,    California  \  Delegation    on    Interstate    Migration 
and  its  Effect  on  Cal\  fomia. 

House  Office  Build.-,  ng,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  By  ;he  President's  direction.  I  am  trans« 
mltting  herewith,  for  the  information  of  your  colleagues  and  your- 
self, a  copy  of  Administrator  Harrington's  report  to  the  President 
with  reference  to  the  interstate  migration  problem  and  its  effect 
on  California. 

You  will  also  find  a  copy  of  a  report  to  Colonel  Harrington  from 
William  R.  Lawson  under  dnte  of  March  2,  1939. 

The  President  has  reviewed  Colonel  Harrington's  letter  and  the 
attached  report.    He  asks  nie  to  say  that  he  concurs  with  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Adi  oinlstrator  Harrington. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Early, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

^  Corks  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  15.  1939, 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Presidknt  :  T  In  accordance  with  yoxir  Instructions 
conveyed  to  me  in  Mr.  Steptien  Early's  letter  of  February  17,  1939, 
I  have  consulted  with  variois  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  the  problems  presented  in  the  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Represei  tative  A.  J.  Elliott,  chairman  of  the 
California  delegation  on  titerstate  migration  and  its  effect  on 
California.  The  following  agencies  were  consulted:  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  United  States  Housing  Authority,  Social 
Security  Board,  Federal  Suplus  Commodities  Corporation,  Public 
Health  Service,  Office  of  1  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  Works  Progress  administrator  for  northern  California,  who 
Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  problem  in  all  of  its  aspects,  was 
called  to  Washington  for  the  conferences  and  has  prepared  a 
detailed  report,  a  copy  of  Mhich  is  attached.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  summarize  the  ci  )ncluslons  which  were  arrived  at  during 
the  conferences. 

Interstate  migration  is  tie  restUt  of  extremely  complex  social 
and  economic  factors  and  iii,  of  course,  not  confined  to  California. 
The  outstanding  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  after  the  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  is  that  no  Federal  agency  or  group  of  agencies 
can  effectively  deal  with  It  in  its  entirety  vmder  their  present 
powers  and  limitations.  If  the  responsibility  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  mterstate  migration  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  my  opinion  tl  at  special  legislation  to  this  end  would 
have  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  Nation-wide  planring  and  might  take  the  form  of  au- 
thorizing action  along  the    hree  following  lines: 

(a)  The  resettlement  of  ttie  migrants  who  are  now  In  California 
and  other  destination  States  and  who  can  become  self-suDDortlns 
there.  ^^ 

(b)  The  return  of  those  migrants  who  are  willing  to  resume  resi- 
dence m  their  State  of  orig:  n  and  giving  assistance  in  establishing 
them  there.  * 

(c)  The  resettlement  of  o:her  migrants  in  those  areas  where  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  ab  litles  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

I  believe  that  a  decision  as  to  whether  such  legislation  should 
be  enacted  rests  with  the  Oongress. 

Passing  to  the  action  whicto  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal  agencies 
under  their  present  powers] the  representatives  of  all  of  them  are 
in  agreement  that  according  special  treatment  to  nonresidents  that 
is  not  available  to  residents  Is  bad  practice  and  tends  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  problem  of  migratjion.  This  is  certainly  true  Insofar  as 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  is  concerned.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  set  up  an  earmarkwl 
quota  for  the  employment  df  migrants  in  California  and  to  develop 
a  work  program  particularly  for  those  migrants.  I  believe  however 
that  this  is  highly  undesirable  and  recommend  against  it  On  the' 
other  hand,  a  general  increase  in  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion quota  for  the  State  oi  California  will  not  do  anything  con- 
structive to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
increase  can  be  made  tmdei  present  limitations  as  to  fimds  would 
not  in  my  Judgment  have  any  marked  effect  In  aUevlatlne  the 
condiUons  which  prevaU.  «=»"»iaiiK    uuo 

The  imes  along  which  other  Federal  agencies  can  be  of  help  and 
the  steps  that  they  can  take  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  United  States  Employment  Service  can  undertake  a 
complete  and  systematic  di^emination  of  information  on  employ- 
ment to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  California  labor  market 

(b)  The  Federal  Svxrplus jCommodlties  Corporation,  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  California 
State  Relief  AdmlnistrationL  can  achieve  a  wider  distribution  of 
available  surpluses  for  the  I  ptupose  of  providing  more  assistance 
to  needy  migrants  now  in  t|he  State. 

(c)  The  Farm  Security  Administration  can  continue  Its  efforts 
within  Its  present  limltatioiis  to  provide  camp  facilities  and  small 
homes  for  rural  migrants.  It  would  require  additional  funds  and 
authority  for  It  to  expand  jts  activities. 

(d)  The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  program  that  is  of  con- 
siderable aid  to  the  local  qommunitles  In  the  control  of  disease 
and  treatment  of  the  farm|^nugrant.     Additional  funds  woiild  be 
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neoesaary  to  expand  these  activities  so  a«  to  provide  adequate  care 
for  migrants. 

(e)  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  local  housing  authorities  In  creating  low-rent  dwelling  units, 
but  at  the  present  time  all  of  its  fvmds  have  been  allocated. 

Steps  (a)  and  (b)  above  can  be  initiated  at  once.  and.  in  my 
judgment,  this  should  be  done.  To  make  steps  (c)  and  (d)  and 
(e)  effective  would  require  additional  funds,  which  the  Congress 
would  have  to  provide. 

To  sectu-e  the  best  results  in  California  from  the  activities  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  in  connection  with  migrants  requires 
that  a  local  agency  familiar  with  the  problem  should  accept  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  coordination.  This  Is  very  im- 
portant to  avoid  overlapping  and  confusion.  In  the  case  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  the  prrper  State  a^encv  to  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility is  the  State  relief  administration. 

This  report  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter. 
ReepectfiUly    yours. 

F.  C.  HAsaiNCTOir,  Administrator. 

Mabch  2.   1939. 
To:  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington. 
From:   William   R.   Lawson. 
Subject :   Report  on  Interstate  migration  and  Its  effect  on  CaUTamla. 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  have  discussed  with  oflldals 
Of  the  agencies  most  directly  concerned  the  problems  of  inter- 
state migration  raised  by  the  California  delegation  in  their  letter 
to  the  President  under  date  of  February  15.  The  present  report 
is  the  result  of  a  meetmg  ulth  representatives  of  the  Farm  Sector- 
ity  Administration.  United  States  Employment  Service.  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  Social  Security  Board.  Public  Health 
Service,  Office  of  Education.  Surplus  Commodity  OorporatKm.  and 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  their  memoranda  to  me  on 
the  aspects  of  the  problem  in  their  respective  fields  of  adminis- 
tration. Memoranda  from  these  agencies  are  appended.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  the  discussion  below  follows  the  same 
subject  order  as  that  of  the  California  delegation's  letter. 

Nature  of  the  problem:  The  problem  created  by  Interstate 
migration  is  the  result  of  extremely  complex  social  and  economic 
factCH^  among  which  the  most  important  are:  (1)  More  workers 
than  Jobs;  (2)  the  movement  of  the  unemployed  m  search  of 
work;  (3)  the  migratory  labor  supply,  particularly  that  in  agri- 
culture; (4)  the  displacement  of  farm  operat«^  and  laborers  by 
drought,  erosion,  and  machinery;  (6)  inadequate  relief;  (6)  111 
health:  (7)  the  attraction  of  areas  with  mild  climate  for  the  111, 
aged,  and  dispossessed;  (8)  Inadeqviate  local  relief:  and  (9)  the 
characteristic  mobility  of  the  American  population,  especially 
when  economic  opportunities  In  their  home  States  are  limited. 

Much  of  the  mterstate  migration  that  takes  place  each  year 
resiilts  In  successful  economic  adjustment.  But  the  imsuccessful 
portion  creates  a  particularly  acute  problem  because  It  constitutes 
an  additional  burden  on  the  facilities  of  city,  county,  and  State 
already  taxed  to  capacity  to  care  for  the  resldant  unemployed, 
aged,  and  unemployable.  Cities  as  well  as  rural  areas  are  fEu;ed 
with  this  problem,  and  so  long  as  part  of  the  resident  needy  are 
without  assistance,  local  opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  granting 
special  care  to  the  nonresident. 

All  States  contribute  and  all  States  receive  interstate  migrants. 
but  some  few  "destination"  States  such  as  California  receive  many 
more  than  they  give,  and  a  slightly  larger  number  of  "(Migln" 
States  such  as  Oklahoma  give  many  more  than  they  receive. 
Although  it  Is  the  Inflow  rather  than  the  outflow  that  attracts 
attention  in  any  State,  there  is  no  question  that  all  States  are 
Involved. 

Among  goTemmental  agencies  tliere  Is  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  problem  is  national  In  nature  and  therefore  requires  considera- 
tion on  a  nation-wide  basis.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  and  is  set  forth  clearly  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Its  letter. 

Since  no  one  area  is  responsible  for  the  problem  caused  by  inter- 
state migration.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  bow  an  attempted  solution 
in  a  particular  State  can  be  effective.  Unless  there  Is  coordination 
of  effort  in  all  States — particularly  In  States  with  excessive  out- 
mlgratlon — an  attempt  to  deal  solely  with  local  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia would  greatly  complicate  the  problem  and  in  the  long  run 
do  more  injury  than  good. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the  problem  has  both 
an  immediate  and  a  long-range  aspect.  The  Immediate  problem 
la  one  of  relieving  the  pressxire  on  the  local  relief  rolls,  hoqjltal 
and  school  facilities,  housing,  and  employment  opportunities. 
The  long-range  aspect  is  concerned  both  with  the  conditions  in 
the  States  of  origin  which  cause  the  uprooting  of  so  many  In- 
dividuals and  families,  and  with  the  most  effective  means  of 
stabilizing  and  rehabilitating  those  who  are  already  uprooted.  In 
both  the  immediate  and  the  long-range  aspects  Joint  effort  by 
the  several  governmental  agencies  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  some  phase  of  this  problem  is  essential.  No  agency,  as 
now  constituted,  can  solve  so  large  a  problem. 

In  the  discussion  of  partictilar  points  below  ensphasls  is  placed 
upon  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the  several  agencies 
consulted. 

Employment;  Since  it  is  work  rather  than  relief  that  the 
migrant  wants,  employment  opportxmities  are  ot  prime  consid- 
eration in  this  problem.     When  employment  Is  not  to  be  found 
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some  part  of  the  migrant  popxilatUm  necsBsarUy  turns  to  relief 
for  a  means  of  subsistence. 

Bringing  men  and  jobs  together  is  primarily  the  concern  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  In  addition,  they  are 
the  agency  in  the  best  position  to  disseminate  information  on 
emptoyn^nt  opportunities  as  weU  as  Information  on  areas  In 
which  there  is  already  an  oversupply  of  vrorkcra.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  immediate  benefits  would  result  fnxn  a 
systematic  spreading  of  Information  among  potential  migrants 
In  the  States  of  origin  as  well  as  among  migrants  en  route  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  continual  o'veraupply  of  workers  to  Cali- 
fornia. Not  only  should  the  State  employment  service  exchange 
Information  among  its  local  agencies  as  to  over  and  under  supply, 
but  great  advantages  could  be  obtained  through  the  excbangs 
of  such  information  among  those  States  now  receiving  or  supply- 
ing the  greatest  bulk  of  the  migrant  peculation. 

All  regular  channels  of  publicity  should  be  used.  Orovers'  aMO- 
datlons  have  been  particularly  effective  In  attracting  an  over- 
supply  of  migrant  workers  throxigh  the  use  of  >>^tMiti<ii»  signs  aloi^( 
the  road,  radio  amiouncements,  aiKl  word-of-mouth  advertising. 
"Hie  use  of  these  same  channels  by  the  Employment  Service  »h"u'd 
go  a  long  way  to  direct  the  regular  ieasonsl  agricultural  migrant 
to  areas  in  which  he  is  needed,  to  discourage  unneeded  workers 
from  contmuing  their  journey  to  Cailfomla.  and  to  advise  pros- 
pecUve  migrants  of  tlM  general  lack  of  job  opportunlUes  In  CaU- 
fomia. 

In  a  memorandum  on  their  activities,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  reports  that,  through  thair  Farm  Placement 
Service,  they  are  gathering  and  disseminating  information  on  job 
openings  and  labor  surpluses.  Further,  they  report  that  by  usU^ 
the  radio,  newspapeis.  and  bulletins,  they  believe  that  the  flow 
of  migratory  labor  to  California  has  been  reduced  and  t>etter  ad- 
jvistmenu  of  supply  and  demand  for  workers  achieved  during  the 
past  year  In  California  and  Artsona.  The  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  offers  its  full  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal 
agencies  In  further  improving  the  distribution  of  workers  In  a»« 
cordance   with  Job  opportunities. 

Since  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  migrants  are  found 
among  the  needy  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  United  States 
Emplo3naient  Service  to  disseminate  information  on  urban  as  well 
as  rviral  employment   opportunities  and  gluts. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  CalifornU  delegation  is  that 
rural  migrants  be  settled  on  small  plots  of  land  in  areas  where 
seasonal  farm  labor  is  in  demand.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion has  been  making  such  efforts,  but  because  they  lack  author- 
ity to  purchase  land,  any  expansion  of  this  type  of  activity  Is 
limited..  Were  it  possible  for  the  Farm  Seciu-tty  Administration  to 
acquire  land  for  the  purtMee  of  small  plot  setUemenU.  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  might  provide  a  useful  combination  of  part- 
time  private  or  program  employment  with  subsistence  farming. 
Such  a  plan  should  operate  to  stabilise  a  badly  needed  lat>or  sup- 
ply and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  means  of  permanent  reset- 
tlement for  uprooted   farm-labor  families. 

Still  another  suggestion  made  by  the  delegation  tmder  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "employment'  is.  that  pending  the  revival  at 
employment  in  the  Nation,  W.  P.  A.  quotas  be  adjusted  to  some 
degree  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  people  from  SUte  to 
State.  This  sxjggestlon  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  conditions  In 
the  States  of  origin  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  present 
situation  m  California.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  Is  weU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  people  are  continuing  to  leave  States  where 
conditions  are  xmfavorable.  and  that  action  In  these  States  Is 
essential  if  the  continuing  flow  of  migrants  is  to  be  stopped  The 
national  aspect  of  the  migrant  problem  is  obvious  here.  Develop- 
ment of  a  sound  course  of  remedial  action  in  the  States  which  are 
the  major  sources  of  migration  will,  however,  require  careful  study 
and  some  time  to  put  into  operation.  Long-range  planning  |g 
required;  It  Is  not  believed  that  a  satltfactory  program  of  thta 
nature  can  be  fOTmxilated  In  time  to  help  meet  the  Immediate 
need  for  assistance  In  California. 

An  mcrease  of  10.000  In  CaUfomla's  W.  P.  A.  quota  would 
provide  the  most  effective  Immediate  action.  This  additional 
quoU  would  help  to  relieve  the  State  of  sonte  of  the  relief  bur- 
den which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  built  up  by  the  influx 
of  migrants  during  recent  years.  If  granted,  the  State  W  P  A. 
administrator  should  report  semimonthly  the  number  of  migranU 
assisted,  by  State  of  origin  and  length  of  time  in  California,  and 
such  additional  Information  as  may  be  required.  These  reports 
would  assist  materially  In  determining  allotments  to  be  made 
during  the  next  month.  This  plan  would  permit  ready  adjust- 
ment of  W  P.  A.  emplo3mient  according  to  resident  and  migrant 
needs  within  the  State,  and.  at  the  same  time,  ptovlde  informa- 
tion on  the  origin  of  migrants  so  that  suitable  measures  could 
be  Introduced  in  the  contributing  SUtes  to  check  additional 
migration.  Furthermore,  this  plan  would  avoid  the  questionable 
device  of  flxed  quotas  for  migrants  in  one  State. 

Health:  The  health  problem  created  by  migrants  Is  dasdy  re- 
lated to  their  economic  stattis.  Forced  to  Uve  in  substandard 
hoiislng  without  adequate  sanitary  facilities,  with.  Insufficient 
Incomes  to  provide  proper  diets  or  to  obtain  proper  medical  care 
they  readily  become  the  focal  point  of  epidemics  and  the  carrlei* 
of  commimlcable  diseases.  This  threat  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  resident  poptilatlon  Is  one  that  creates  Unmedlata  ^ihI 
strenuous  protest. 
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The  California  delegation  lists,  with  approval,  the  work  already 
done  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  In  providing  medi- 
cal aid  through  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Health  and  Medical 
Association.  However,  the  delegation's  letter  understates  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  program  by  the  P.  S.  A.  The 
•100.000  mentioned  was  the  original  grant,  not  the  total  expendi- 
ture. The  F.  S.  A.  reports  that  $250,000  was  spent  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  an 
additional  $675,000  will  be  spent  on  the  medical  aid  program  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

On  the  subject  of  medical  aid,  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
suggested  that  since  the  United  States  Health  Service  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  now  make  Federal  grants  to  States  for  varioxis 
health  activities,  these  services  might  be  extended  on  a  temporary 
basis  In  California  for  the  assistance  of  migrants.  The  Board  goes 
on  to  point  out.  however,  that  since  medical  care  facilities  for  resi- 
dents are  wholly  Inadequate  in  most  communities,  little  can  be 
expected  until  facilities  are  Improved.  According  to  the  Social 
Security  Board  this  could  probably  be  done  only  through  Federal 
grants-in-aid,  such  as  those  suggested  at  the  National  Health  Con- 
wference  held  here  in  July. 

The  health  problem  among  migrants  has  received  considerable 
attention  In  recent  years  from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  This  agency  has  allocated  $52,000  to  the  California  State 
Health  Department  to  be  used  In  secviring  the  services  of  a  limited 
number  of  physicians  and  public-health  nurses  to  provide  medical 
aid  to  agricultural  migrants  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  an  allocation  of  $103,791  has  been  made  for  work  on  the 
control  of  venereal  disease  with  the  specific  requirement  that  mi- 
grants be  accorded  the  same  privileges  for  treatment  as  are  given 
to  residents.  The  Public  Health  Service  calls  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility upon  specific  request  from  the  California  State  Health 
Department  of  limited  use  of  funds  allocated  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  pre- 
natal nursing  and  delivery  ca^-e  among  migrants.  The  Public 
Health  Service  officials  feel  that  additional  funds  for  public-health 
work  among  migrants  could  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Relief:  Under  this  general  heading  the  California  delegation 
raises,  among  other  questions,  the  need  for  more  adequate  diet, 
particularly  for  the  children  of  migrants  in  that  State.  As  an 
Immediate  measure,  the  delegation  suggested  that  "•  •  •  the 
Sxirplus  Commodities  Corporation  furnish  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
balanced  ration  of  foodstuffs  •  •  •  for  distribution  to  the 
luidernoiirished  people."  In  discussing  this  suggestion,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  limited  by  law  to  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  commodities  for  the  express  pvirpose  of 
relieving  the  market  of  price-depressing  surpluses.  As  to  a  bal- 
anced ration,  the  Corporation's  representative  states  in  a  memo- 
randum that — 

"An  additional  consideration  Is  that  the  coounodities  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  must  be  diverted  from  the  'normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce.'  This  means  that  commodities  must  be 
distributed  on  an  over-and-above  basis;  that  Is,  must  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  purchases  of  recipient  families.  To  attempt  to 
supply  recipients  with  a  balanced  diet,  therefore,  would  Ise  a 
specldc  violation  of  the  legislation  setting  up  the  Corporation." 

While  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tions activity  Is  limited,  their  facilities  could  undoubtedly  be 
used  with  increasing  efficiency  through  cooperation  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  California  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. In  our  discussions,  representatives  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
agreed  that  a  better  balance  of  commodities  distributed  might  be 
achieved  by  efforts  to  make  distribution  by  one  agency  supple- 
ment the  distribution  made  by  the  other.  Thus,  while  a  balanced 
*let  is  probably  beyond  the  ability  of  either  or  both  agencies 
at  the  present  time,  beneficial  results  would  certainly  follow  from 
close  coopxe ration  of  these  agencies. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  migrants  should  be  assisted  to  re- 
turn to  their  States  of  former  residence.  It  shovUd  be  noted  that 
no  Federal  agency  has  the  authority  to  compel  migrants  to  return 
against  their  will.  The  State  Relief  Administration  of  California 
has  in  the  past,  and  continues  at  the  present  time,  to  assist  mi- 
grants who  express  a  willingness  to  return  to  their  State  of 
^residence. 

le  California  delegation  also  suggests  "*  •  •  a  system  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States,  probably  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  to  defray  the  cost  of  relief  extended  to  nonresi- 
dents. •  •  •  "  In  summarizing  the  comments  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  on  this  suggestion,  the  following  points  seem  to  be 
most  important: 

1.  If  assistance  for  nonresidents  Is  granted  to  California  It  would 
have  to  be  granted  to  all  States. 

2.  Resentment  would  be  aroused  by  grants  to  nonresident  aid 
unless  provisions  were  also  made  for  assistance  to  needy  residents 
not  cared  for  under  existing  programs. 

3.  Assistance  for  nonresidents  without  a  general  relief  program 
would  tend  to  encourage  transiency. 

4.  For  the  reasons  noted  above,  the  Social  Security  Board's  state- 
ment concludes  that  "It  would  seem  desirable  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  assistance  for  nonresidents  and  other  needy  in- 
dividuals and  families  for  whom  emplojanent  on  public-works 
projects  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  suitable  or  available." 

5.  If  such  a  program  were  established  the  foUowlsg  Questions 
wofuld  require  decision: 


a.  The  establishment  of  i  fourth  category  of  assistance  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board. 

b.  Funds  for  this  purpose. 

c.  Conditions  for  approval  of  State  plans. 

d.  Modification  or  elimlniitlon  of  State  legal  settlement  require- 
ments for  assistance. 

6.  Any  program  for  aid  to  nonresidents  will  involve  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  State  and  Federal  agencies.  As  a 
result  there  is  need  for  a  ccntinulng  committee  under  the  auspices 
of  some  agency,  to  formulate  plans  for  nonresident  aid. 

Housing :  Bad  housing  fu  illties  are  the  rule  where  migrants  con- 
gregate. In  rural  areas  ths  ditch-bank  shack,  the  tent  camp,  or 
the  worst  type  of  tourist  ctmp  provide  most  of  the  shelter  within 
the  means  of  this  low-incoi  ne  group.  In  urban  areas,  the  "shack- 
town"  at  the  edge  of  the  c  ty  Is  frequently  the  only  resort  of  the 
needy  nonresident.  Low  1  ncome  and  short  stays  make  the  mi- 
grant an  unprofitable  or  andesirable  tenant.  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  substandard  housing  of  migrants,  the  California  dele- 
gation suggests  remedial  irtlon  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  local  communities,  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority,  in  a  memorandum  on 
their  activities,  calls  atten;ion  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  on 
their  own  account,  underl  ake  the  construction  and  administra- 
tion of  low-rent  housing.  Local  housing  authorities  organized 
under  State  laws  construct,  own,  and  operate  the  housing  proJect,s 
with  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  making  loans  which 
mvist  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The  Housing  Au- 
thority believes  that  its  { rogram  makes  a  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  migrar  t  problem  In  two  ways:  (1)  "By  pro- 
viding decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  low 
Income  throughout  the  Ur  ited  States  it  will  assist  in  drying  up 
the  fiow  of  migrants  at  its  source  •  •  •";  and  (2)  Its  "•  •  • 
program  enables  cities  in  C  alifornia  for  which  housing  authorities 
have  been  created  to  provid  e  low-rent  housing  facilities." 

The  Housing  Authority  oHcials  question  whether  dwellings  con- 
structed with  their  aid  cai  be  built  to  rent  for  the  very  small 
amounts  which  the  mlgra  tory  worker  can  afford  from  his  low 
earnings,  and  whether  this  more  or  less  continually  moving  group 
would  provide  enough  yea]  -around  tenants  to  supply  economical 
operation. 

Although  most  of  the  local  housing  authorities  are  operating  In 
urban  centers,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  rural  projects 
could  not  be  undertaken  ty  county  housing  authorities  provided 
"•  •  •  the  local  author!  ;y  can  develop  a  project  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  locality  and  wh  ch  can  be  economically  operated  to  rent 
low  enough  to  meet  the  n«  ds  •  •  *."  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Housing  Authority  is  cited  as  an  example  of  an  authority  with 
power  to  operate  throughou  ;  a  county. 

It  should  be  noted  that  i  he  improvement  of  housing  conditions 
through  the  cooF>eration  of  1  ocal  communities  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  would  m^re  properly  come  under  the  heading  of 
long-range  planning  than  u  ider  that  of  immediate  action.  It  does, 
however,  provide  a  logical  and  much-needed  line  of  endeavor  In 
which  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  would  gladly  cooperate 
within  the  limits  of  its  authority. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  actively  engaged  at  the 
present  time  In  providing  lousing  for  farm  persons  in  rural  areas 
through  its  migratory  laboi  camps,  by  means  of  small  homes  for 
the  relocation  of  farm  fai  allies.  To  date  there  are  10  F.  S.  A. 
camps  with  permanent  strictures  in  California  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  total  of  1.720  lamilles.  For  the  current  year  there  is 
proposed  for  completion  lii  California  accommodations  for  1.200 
additional  families.  The  snail  home  construction  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  AdmlnlstratK  m  has  provided  for  100  families  in  Cali- 
fornia so  far,  and  200  additj  anal  homes  are  planned  for  the  current 
year. 

In  reporting  on  their  hoislng  activities  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration states  that — 

"In  general,  the  housing  ]  irogram  of  the  F.  S.  A.  has  been  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  funds  and  plaiining  would  permit,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  drastically  limited  b^  lack  of  authorization  to  extend  fxrnds 
for  the  purchase  of  land." 

The  possibility  of  particl]  tatlon  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration in  low-cost  housing  is  restricted  at  the  present  time  by  a 
decision  of  the  Project  ConI  rol  Division  against  such  action,  except 
when  the  occupants  are  to  be  relief  recipients.  Were  the  prohibi- 
tion removed  cooperation  uith  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
in  low-cost  housing  construction  might  well  provide  a  desirable 
field  of  activity.  Such  actio  n  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  restricted 
to  properties  owned  and  ope  -ated  by  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Education:  Proper  educaltlonal  advantages  for  the  children  In 
migrant  families  is  a  serio<is  problem  in  California,  as  well  as  In 
all  States  that  have  a  marked  influx  of  nonresidents.  School  facili- 
ties are  either  seriously  overburdened  or  are  totally  inadequate  for 
the  demands  placed  upon  tljem.  Local  resentment  is  easily  aroused 
by  the  overcrowding  of  8chx)l  facilities  caused  by  the  children  of 
migratory  families,  particularly  since  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  local  schools  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the  local  taxpayer.  A 
frequent  result,  as  stated  In  the  California  delegation's  letter.  Is 
*'•  •  •  that  many  children  of  migratory  families  are  growing 
up  without  the  advantages  c  f  an  American  education."  The  delega- 
tion then  expressed  the  hop  •  that  If  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  passed  special  proi  islons  will  be  Included  for  grants  in 
proportion  to  the  number  ol  nonresident  children  being  educated  at 
local  expense. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with  the  Office  of  Education, 
Where  It  stated  that  the  problem  of  migrant  school  children  Is 
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recognized  as  one  of  Increasing  seriousness.  The  Office  of  Education 
officials  have  pointed  out : 

1.  That  the  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  California,  but  Is  prevalent 
in  a  number  of  States. 

a.  That  at  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Education  does  not  have 
any  funds  that  can  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  this  purpose. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  hearings  of  S.  1305.  to  be  held 
beginning  IiSarch  2  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  presenting  the  problem  of 
proper  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  migrant  families. 

Long-range  planning:  What  the  various  agencies  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  interstate  migration  can  do  in  California  and  else- 
where at  the  present  time  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  an  effective 
solution  requires  planned  action  on  a  wider  basis  than  one  State  or 
region.  Agency  officials  agreed  on  the  need  for  long-range  planning 
in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  several  authorities.  Some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  more  information  Is  needed  to  effect  mcwe 
complete  coordination  of  effort  are: 

1.  Conditions  In  States  of  origin  that  cause  migration. 

2.  Areas  from  which  large  numbers  of  migrants  may  be  expected 
In  the  future. 

3.  The  industries  In  addition  to  agriculture  that  depend  upon 
migratory  labor,  the  size  of  the  demand,  and  the  time  of  year  when 
the  demand  is  operative. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  migratory  labor  can  be  directed  to  areas 
of  need  and  withheld  for  other  areas  by  full  use  of  publicity  on  Job 
opportimities. 

5.  The  relationship  of  low  relief  standards  or  lack  of  relief  to  the 
western  migration. 

6.  The  willingness  of  localities  to  cooperate  In  housing,  health, 
and  rehabilitation  projects  for  migrants. 

7.  The  feasibility  of  W.  P.  A.  State  quota  adjtistments  to  act  as  a 
brake  on  migration  at  origin. 

8.  The  possibility  of  integrating  assistance  for  migrants  with  as- 
sistance for  residents  in  areas  where  opportunities  for  resettlement 
are  good. 

In  order  that  these  and  many  other  points  may  be  Investigated 
and  the  results  used  in  planning  future  action,  it  is  the  belief  of 
agency  officials  that  a  continuing  committee  on  this  problem  should 
be  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  participating  agencies. 

Such  a  committee  could,  through  frequent  consultation,  the  pool- 
ing of  information,  and  coordinated  study,  formulate  the  long-range 
planning  that  is  so  badly  needed. 

Agency  officials  are  all  aware  that  the  present  sitxiation  Is  not 
unique;  that  it  Is  merely  the  ciurent  aspect  of  last  year's  and  next 
year's  problem.  Existing  agency  activities  cover  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  in  continuing  and  coordinating  these  activities  lies  the 
most  hopeful  prospect  for  an  eventual  solution. 
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SURVEY  ON  ECONOMICS  BY  REV.  EDWARD  A.  KELLER,  C.  S.  C. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  herewith  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  bureau  of  economics  research  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Edward  A.  Keller. 
C.  S.  C.  Inasmuch  as  this  document  is  copyrighted,  I  have 
obtained  the  written  permission  of  my  good  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend John  CHara,  president  of  the  university,  to  have  it 
reproduced  In  the  Record. 

FOFrWOFD 

A  few  years  ago  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  disturbed  by  publi- 
cized orthodox  speculations  regarding  our  material  existence,  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  research  program  on  the  national  economy;  that 
is.  on  the  management  of  the  household  budget  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  research  had  btrt  one  object — to  find  the  truth  about  our 
material  existence  (using  official  governmental  data)  and  to  trans- 
late this  truth  into  words  so  simple  that  anyone  could  understand  it. 

The  first  results  of  the  research,  published  in  this  volume,  are  In 
reality  a  Primer  of  Economics:  An  Essay  in  Adult  Education. 

JoHiv  F.  O'Hara,  C.  S.  C. 
President  of  the  University. 

PUNSAICZNTAL  CONCEPT  OF  "W«ALTH" 

This  study  Is  a  simplification  of  the  word  "wealth"  in  terms  of 
goods  or  things. 


Ask  any  man  on  the  street  If  he  poMesscs  "wealth,"  and  I  dare 
say  his  answer  would  be  In  the  negative. 

Yet  the  average  person  In  this  country  has,  in  reality,  more 
"wealth,"'  in  terms  of  comfort  goods,  than  the  rich  person  of  a 
relatively  short  time  ago. 

He  has  a  home  with  conveniences  undreamed  of  before — to  name 
a  few:   Running  water,  electricity,  bathtubs,  radio,  furnace. 

In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  man's  progress  In  science  and  Inven- 
tion, he  is  surrounded  in  his  home  by  comfort  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

He  is  provided  with  an  abundance  and  variety  of  good  food,  and 
with  clothing  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  sea- 
sonal changes  and  personal  preferences. 

If  he  wishes  a  change  from  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  hi* 
home,  he  gets  into  his  automobile,  a  modem  miracle  of  convey- 
ance and  pleasure,  drives  on  good  roads  practically  any  place  he 
wishes  to  go  for  entertainment  or  diversion. 

Now  ask  him  again  if  he  possesses  "wealth." 

His  answer  will  be  different,  for  the  average  American  Is  a  very 
fair-minded  person  and  quick  to  grasp  reality  once  it  is  presented 
to  him. 

The  reality  Is  that  "wealth"  consists  not  merely  of  factories, 
stores,  banks,  railroads,  but  Jxist  as  much  of  those  goods  or  things 
which  contribute  to  man's  comfort — the  home,  radio.  automobUe. 

The  supposedly  "wealthy"  person  fundamentally  has  little  more 
of  comfort  goods — he  can  sleep  in  only  one  bed,  ride  in  only  one 
automobile,  listen  to  only  one  radio. 

Of  coxirse,  he  enjoys  comfort  goods  of  better  quality  and  In  larger 
amount,  but.  all  In  all,  the  comfort  he  enjoys  Is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  the  average  person.  , 

CONTtrSION  AS  TO  TH«  WOSD  "WKALTH" 

"Wealth"  then  consists  solely  of  goods  or  things,  but  becaxiae  it 
is  commonly  thought  that  "wealth"  consists  principally  of  money, 
stocks,  and  bonds,  there  Is  confusion  as  to  the  p^oynl^g  of  the 
word. 

That  Is  the  reason  the  average  person  wUl  answer  "no,"  when 
asked  if  he  possesses  "wealth." 

Stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  are  merely  evidences  of  ownership  o( 
the  goods  or  things,  not  the  goods  or  things  themselves. 

When  one  pvirchases  a  house  he  gets  a  "deed"  to  the  home,  a  piece 
of  paper  which  is  legal  proof  of  his  right  of  ownership  of  the  home. 

He  knows  the  "deed"  is  not  "wealth,"  the  wealth  Is  the  thing 
Itself,  the  house  and  lot. 

So,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  economy  as  a  whole,  "wealth" 
consists  only  of  goods  or  things. 

However,  since  there  is  this  misunderstanding  and  mlsxue  of  the 
word  "wealth."  there  is  substituted  for  it  the  term  "physical  asaeU." 
which  in  this  study  means  "all  useful,  physical  things,  capal>le  of 
control  and  ownership  by  human  beings." 

I 

PXTXPOSK  or  THK  8'IUUT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  of  the  physical  assets  Is  to  discover  and 
present  in  simple  language  the  truth  concerning  the  goods  or  things 
which  are  the  fundamentals  of  material  well-being;  what  these 
goods  or  things  are,  how  they  originated,  what  they  are  used  for,  and 
who  owns  them. 

It  Is  all  impmrtant  that  this  truth  be  known  since  theories  of 
government,  theories  of  social  science,  theories  of  economics  are 
basically  concerned  with  human  material  existence. 

These  theories  are  concerned  with  man  and  things. 

But  the  nature  of  man.  particularly  his  spiritual  side,  is  outside 
the  field  of  thought  of  these  theories. 

The  spiritual  truth  concerning  the  natxire  of  man.  the  reason  for 
his  existence  in  this  world,  summed  up  In  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Creator,  is  something  which  must  be  accepted  from  other  fields  of 
thought. 

Hence,  theories  of  government,  social  science,  economics  are  con- 
cerned only  with  goods  or  things,  and  with  man  insofar  as  things 
affect  him  in  his  attempt  to  live  the  spiritual  truth  for  which  he 
was  created. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  theories  can  be  discovered  only  by 
putting  them  to  the  test  of  reality. 

Therefore  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  study  Intensively  the  facts 
of  our  material  existence  that  we  may  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  our 
material  existence. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  thought  at  the  present  time  regarding 
our  material  existence  due  primarily  to  too  much  "theory,"  too 
many  words,  and  too  few  facts. 

On  the  basis  of  these  "too  few  facts"  theories  are  taught  as 
"proved  fact"  while  in  reality  they  are  but  half-truths. 

As  such  they  are  much  more  dangerous  and  Insidious  than  out- 
right falsehoods,  because  through  the  use  of  words  they  are 
"dressed  up"  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  "whole  truth." 

In  this  guise  they  more  easily  deceive  and  mlsleadHhe  average 
person. 

Due  to  this  lack  of  siifflclent  factual  information,  too  many  of 
the  theories  of  government,  theories  of  social  science,  theories  of 
economics  are  presented  In  this  disguise  of  words — ^half-truths 
"dressed  up." 

Although  practically  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  our  material 
existence,  except  theories  and  half-truths,  yet  these  serve  as  the 
basis  for  political  and  economic  policies  which  vitally  affect  every 
person  in  this  country,  not  only  in  his  material  well-being  but 
more  importantly,  in  Ms  splrlttul. 
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It  Is  "high  time,"  then,  that  the  truth  be  presented  In  such  simple 
language  that  none  may  be  deceived;  that  all  may  learn  the  real 
facts  of  our  material  existence;  that  the  facts,  and  these  alone, 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  political,  social,  and  economic  policies. 

Founded  on  any  other  ground,  the  Institutions  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  American  will  inevitably  be  undermined  and  fall. 

Now  is  the  time  for  clear  and  honest  thinking  if  we  are  to  save 
America  from  the  ill  fate  of  so  many  coimtries  of  the  world. 

Facts  or  Man's  Material  Existenck 

What  are  the  facts  of  man's  material  existence? 

Man  is  created  equal  in  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  a  soul. 

But  man  is  not  born  equal. 

Biologically  men  are  born  unequal. 

Some  are  blessed  by  the  Creator  with  better  minds  and  better 
bodies  than  others. 

This  condition  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  as  such  can  neither 
be  disputed  nor  changed. 

Also,  men  are  born  unequal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  bom  into 
different  material  surroundings. 

But  man  is  born  naked. 

He  needs  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  live  in  this  material  world. 

The  natural  resources — land,  water,  and  air — provide  him  with 
the  raw  materials  with  which,  using  his  muscle,  directed  by  his 
brain,  he  provides  tools  of  production,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

As  man  improves  the  tools  of  production  he  produces  more  and 
better  tools  of  production,  more  and  better  food,  more  and  better 
clothing,  more  and  better  shelter,  and  produces  other  goods  or 
things  which  add  greatly  to  his  comfort  and  reduce  greatly  the 
hours  of  labor  required  for  his  material  existence. 

TOOLS,    MAN'S    ALLY    IN    PSODUCINC    MORE    AND    BETTER    COMFORT    GOODS 

Biologically  man  has  not  changed  over  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies. 

Man  has  learned,  however,  through  science  and  invention  how  to 
provide  more  and  better  tools  of  production  to  aid  him  in  his 
material  existence. 

In  very  early  times  primitive  man  depended  almost  entirely  on 
his  muscle  to  obtain  from  nature  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
he  needed  to  keep  himself  alive. 

Consequently,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  most  frugal  of 
diets  and  with  the  roughest  kind  of  clothing  and  shelter. 

H;s  material  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  the  animals 
around  him. 

However  having  been  blessed  by  God  with  intelligence,  he  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  time,  an  ally  who  could  aid  him.  not  only 
in  obtaining  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  he  needed  but  also 
could  help  him  obtain  these  more  easily,  in  greater  abundance  and 
of  better  quality,  than  he  could  unaided,  using  his  muscle  alone. 

This  ally  was  tools. 

In  other  words,  man  discovered  that  by  devoting  part  of  his  labor 
and  natural  resources  to  the  making  of  tools  of  production  he  could, 
with  the  aid  of  these  instruments,  produce  more  and  better  food, 
shelter,  comfort. 

Thus,  where  formerly  all  his  labor  was  used  In  producing  the 
barest  of  essentials,  he  now,  through  the  help  of  tools  of  production, 
could  not  only  produce  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
but.  in  addition,  because  of  the  economy  of  time  and  labor,  produce 
In  great  variety  other  comfort  goods  which  contribute  so  much-  to 
man's  material  well-being. 

In  this  way  only  could  he  better  his  material  standard  of  living. 

Without  the  aid  of  tools  of  production,  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind would  have  been  doomed  to  a  "starvation  standard  of  living." 

Fortunately,  such  has  not  been  his  fate. 

SCIENCI  AND  INVENTION  THX  SECRET  OP  MATERIAL  PROGRESS 
The  history  of  the  material  progress  of  the  human  race  tells  a 
different  story,  for  it  is  the  story  of  how  man.  using  brain  as  well 
as  brawn,  has  through  science  discovered  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  through  invention  made  these  forces  of  nature  serve  his  needs 
In  striving  to  better  his  material  condition  of  life. 

Through  science  and  invention  more  and  better  tools  of  produc- 
tion are  devised,  and  through  these  better  means  of  utilizing  natural 
resources,  with  a  resultant  Increase  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  comfort  goods. 

If  one  were  to  look  for  any  single  cause  to  account  for  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  human  race,  he  would  find  it  in  science  and 
Invention. 

So  we  believe  it  necessary  in  order  to  understand  government. 
social  science,  and  economics,  and  to  have  sound  and  workable 
political  and  economic  policies,  to  study  carefully  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  man-made  goods  remaining  unconsumed.  used  by  man 
in  association  with  his  hours  of  labor  to  produce  food,  tools  of 
production,  shelter,  and  other  things  used  by  him  for  comfort  in  his 
material  existence. 

Government  Records  as  Sottrce  of  D.\ta 
Por  data  regarding  the  facts  of  man's  material  existence  we  must 

go  to  the  best  authority — the  Government  records. 

The   Government,    through    its   various   departments,    gathers   a 

wealth  of  data  relative  to  the  material  existence  of  the  citizens  of 

this  Nation. 

The  most  Important  is  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  since  1800  has  taken  a  census 
every  10  years,  the  last  being  in  1930. 


Also  the  Bureau  of  the  i  Jensus,  every  10  years  from  1850  to  1900, 
and  in  1904.  1912,  and  192  2,  authorized  and  directed  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  of  the  ags  regate  physical  assets  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  dece  inial  census,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
compiles  reports  on :  Agrici|lture,  every  5  years;  manufactures,  every 
2  years;  electrical  Industries,  every  5  years;  religious  bodies,  every 
10  years:  financial  statistics  of  States  and  cities,  every  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  compiles,  also,  other  valuable  data 

existence. 
Commission  publishes  comprehensive 


pertaining  to  our  material 

The  Interstate  Commerce 
statistics  of  railroads 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  Yearbook  of  Agrlcul 
ture.  which  has  an  abunda  ace  of  data  on  the  agricultural  condition 


of  the  Nation 

The  Bureau  of  Internal 
partment,  publishes  yearly 
the  most  valuable  data  on 
Incomes  of  individuals 

The  Department  of  the 


Revenue,  a  division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
the  statistics  of  Income,  which  furnish 
wealth  and  income  of  corporations  and 


interior  publishes  every  2  years  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  our  ed  acatlonal  system. 

In  addition  to  these  spe  :lflc  reports,  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  compile  other  inportant  data  on  our  natloutti 
economy. 

Classification  of  Data  Aelating  to  Man's  Material  Existence 


This  study  is  based  on 
physical  assets  at  a  given 
assets:  Natural  resources, 
goods  or  things,  which  are 
and  which  remain 

That  natural  resources 
stimed  are  the  totality  of 
of  man. 

Both  classes  of  physical 
production. 

A  physical  asset  used  for 
present  state  of  processing 
want  of  an  individual. 

A  physical  asset  used  foi 
an  individual  for  comfort 
duce  goods. 

Thus  land,  when  used 
name  a  few,  the  raising  of 
deposits,  as  a  site  for  a 
as  a  tool  of  production. 

When  used  as  a  site  for 
used  for  comfort. 

So,  too,  for  man-made 

Some  are  used  to  prod 
factory  buildings,   agricu! 
while  others  are  used  for 
radios,  automobiles. 

Therefore  the  totality  of 
existence  of  man  has  been 

(1)  Natural  resoxirces 
sumed  used  for  comfort. 

(2)  Natural  resources 
sumed  used  as  tools  of 


the  concept  that  an  inventory  of  total 
time  would  show  two  kinds  of  physical 
which  are  not  produced  by  man;  and 
aroduced  by  man  from  natural  resources 
unconsi  med  at  the  time  of  the  inventory. 

I  nd  man-made  goods  remaining  uncon- 
t  ungs  which  afl'ect  the  material  existence 

issets  are  used  either  for  comfort  or  for 

comfort  Is  one  which,  regardless  of  its 
is  ultimately  to  be  used  to  satisfy  some 

production  is  one  which  is  not  used  by 
)ut  is  a  tool  of  production  used  to  pro- 

f<  r  agricultural  or  industrial  purposes,  to 

farm  products,  the  extracting  of  mineral 

factory,  is  classified  as  a  physical  asset  used 

I L  home  it  is  classified  as  a  physical  asset 


g(fods 


u:e 


s  remaining  unconsumed. 
goods  or  things  and  services  such  as 
tiirai   equipment,   stores,   power   stations, 
tqe  comfort  of  individuals,  such  as  houses. 


This  study  covers  the 

Por  the   period   under 
increased  at  a  faster  rate 

The  greater  growth  in 
comfort  was  due  to  the 
of  production,  with  the 
were  produced,  evidencing 
zation  and  use  of  the  tools 

In  a  general  way  this 
about  50  percent  of  all  ph 
50  percent  of  all  physical 

Thus  in  1930  the  coun 
excluding  streets,  public 
fort,  8222.000,000,000;   for 

Physical   assets   of 
principally  of: 

Housing 

Chattel  goods,  motorcars, 

owned  goods  or  things 

Tax-exempt  property 

Stocks  of  goods,  including 

The  $188,000,000,000  of 
were  made  up  as  follows: 

Agriculture 

Railroads 

Other  public  utilities 

Industrial  and  commercial 
Stocks  of  goods  used  for 
Gold  and  silver 


OWNERSHIP 

The  false  theories  used 
ship  of  "wealth,"  such  as 
of  the  wealth,  and/or  13 


physical  as.«-ets  which  affect  the  material 
iivlded  into  two  classes: 

man-made  goods  remaining  uncon- 


aid 


a  id   man-made  goods  remaining  uncon- 


prc  ductlon, 


Broad 


Conclusions 
petlod  1922  to  1933. 
r  iview   physical   assets  used   for   comfort 
t  lan  physical  assets  used  for  production. 
tliC  proportion  of  physical  assets  used  for 
Ini  entlon  and  use  of  more  and  better  tools 
re!  ult  that  more  and  better  comfort  goods 
I  high  degree  of  efficiency  In  the  organl- 
of  production, 
(tudy  presents  statistical  evidence  that 
sical  assets  are  used  for  comfort;  about 
afcsets  are  used  for  production, 
try  5  total  physical  assets  of  $410,000,000,000, 
raids,  etc.,  were  used  as  follows:  For  com- 
jroduction,  $188,000,000,000. 
$2224)00,000,000   used   for   comfort   consisted 


$106,000,000,000 

ind  other  individually 

59, 000.  000,  000 

— 35,000,000,000 

'arm  livestock 22,000,000,000 

physical  assets  used  as  tools  of  production 


*,__   $42. 000,  000,  000 

24, 000.  000.  000 

31,000.000,000 

property 78,  000,  000,  000 

pifoductlon 8,  000.  000.  000 

5,000,000,000 


OF    THE   PHYSICAL    ASSETS 

^nd  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  owner- 
percent  of  the  people  own  59  percent 
lercent  of  the  people  own  90  percent  of 
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the  wealth,  have  been  publicized  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  probated 
estates. 

Anyone  who  permits  himself  a  little  oommon-senae  observation 
will  admit  such  a  concentration  cannot  exist. 

He  sees  the  great  mass  of  people  in  possession  of  homes,  automo- 
biles, radios,  household  furnishings,  and  other  comfort  goods  In 
which  concentration  is  physically  impossible  and  which  account  for 
over  50  percent  of  total  physical  assets. 

Thus,  using  the  Inventory  method,  we  find  that  of  the  total 
physical  assets  of  $410,000,000,000.  or  100  percent.  $222,000,000,000, 
or  54  percent,  are  used  for  comfort:  $42,000,000,000,  or  10  percent, 
are  owned  by  Individual  farmers  and  used  as  tools  of  production; 
$15,000,000,000,  or  4  percent,  are  owned  by  individual  business  and 
professional  men  and  used  as  tools  of  production;  $131,000,000,000, 
or  32  percent,  are  in  the  possession  of  corporations  and  used  as  tools 
of  production.  The  ownership  of  these  is  widespread:  (a)  Through 
direct  security  holdings  by  individuals;  (b)  through  life-insurance 
policies  and  bank  deposits  by  individuals. 

Detailed  ownership  of  physical  assets  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  forthcoming  study. 

FosTHCOMiNc  Studies  Relating  to  the  Totautt  or  Onm  National 

Economy 

In  our  national  economy  the  worker  as  a  rule  does  not  produce 
what  he  consumes  but.  through  the  use  of  the  tools  of  production, 
specializes  in  the  making  of  goods  and  in  the  rendering  of  services. 

These  he  exchanges  for  goods  and  services  produced  by  others. 

This  exchange  or  barter  of  goods  and  services  by  the  workers  is 
carried  on  through  the  use  of  a  receipt,  which  they  accept  for 
the  goods  and  services  they  have  produced,  and  exchange  for  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  others. 

This  receipt  is  called  money. 

The  unit  of  expression  of  the  receipt  is  the  dollar  and  the  sub- 
division the  cent. 

The  study  as  to  how  the  receipt  serves  to  exchange  goods  or 
things  win  be  Issued  at  a  later  date,  and  will  cover  the  banking  in- 
stitutions, which  are  by  law  permitted  to  create  and  circulate  these 
receipts. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  totality  of  our  national  economy, 
this  study  of  the  physical  assets  showing  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional economy  will  be  supplemented  by  a  further  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  national  economy. 

This  latter  study  will  show  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  annual 
production  of  goods  and  services  expressed  in  the  basic  elements 
of  cost,  which  are  wage  payments  for  hours  of  labor  and  wage  pay- 
ments for  the  use  of  tools. 

This  study  will  also  show  the  annual  production  of  goods  broken 
down  into  portion  used  for  production  of  other  goods  and  portion 
used  for  comfort. 

Upon  completion  of  the  above  studies,  we  shall  have  the  truth 
concerning  the  facts  of  man's  material  existence  and  his  material 
well-being. 

Americanity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  31  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  28),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PROF.  F.  M.  KERCHEVILLE 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently  an  article  appeared 
In  American  Speech  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Kercheville,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  discussing  a  new  word,  "Americanity." 
Believing  that  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators,  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  American  Speech  of  February   1939] 

AMXSIC&NITT 

The  recent  belated  but  perfectly  legitimate  and  sound  emphasis 
on  strengthening  the  cultural  bonds  between  the  Americas  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  adequate  words  and  terminology  to 
express  the  concept  of  an  old,  recently  reemphasized.  and  lasting 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Pan  American  Union,  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America,  the  Pan 
American  Round  Tables,  and  many  other  organizations  have 
worked  long  and  faithfully  to  bring  about  the  emphasis  on,  and 
faith  in,  the  present  era  of  good  will.  The  ultimate  success  of 
the  movement  will  tmdoubtedly  depend  upx>n  the  favorable  re- 
action and  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  on  the  part  of  all  the 
peoples  of  North,  Central,  and  South  Anwrira, 


Ih  the  meantime,  while  there  exist  terminology  and  words  such 
as  "Americanism."  "Pan  Americanism."  "the  American  way," 
"the  American  ideal."  and  so  forth — all  perfectly  legitimate  and 
excellent  terms  when  understood  projjerly  and  used  in  the  broadest 
and  tjest  sense — It  so  happens,  however,  that  many  "Anglo" 
Americans,  and  certainly  a  great  number  of  "Latin"  Americans. 
unconsciously  perhaps,  think  of  the  atx>ve  words  and  phraaej  In 
the  narrow  and  limited  sense  of  "Uncle  Samlsm"  (m  Spanish  "Tlo 
Samuelismo"),  In  other  words,  as  pertninlng  In  great  measure. 
If  not  entirely,  to  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  is  rather  unfortunate,  but  none  the  less 
true.  The  term  "Americanism"  (Spanish  "Amerlcanlsmo")  la  also 
used  more  often  than  not  in  It*  close  connection  with  philolagy 
(linguistics)  meaning  a  word  originating  in  or  peculiar  to  America. 

The  Spanish  term  "Amerlcanlsmo"  Is  a  very  good  one  and  fortu- 
nately l£  sometimes  used  in  the  broadest  sense.  Certainly  "Pan 
Americanism"  (Spanish  "Pan  Amerlcanlsmo")  is  an  excellent  and 
perfectly  adequate  expression  when  used,  as  it  should  be.  with  the 
broadest  possible  meaning.  Unfortunately,  to  some  people  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  the  term,  through  no  Inherent  fault 
or  limitation  of  its  own.  has  become  perhaps  too  closely  Identified 
with  the  economic  and  political  destinies  of  the  United  States. 
It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  sUte  that  the  writer  has  lived 
and  studied  In  Spain  and  various  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

Furthermore.  Justly  or  unjustly,  with  or  without  reaaon.  there 
are  people  who  hold  In  disfavor  any  word  ending  in  "lam,"  not 
excepting  even  "Americanism"  or  "Pan  Americanism."  Such  per- 
sons consciously  or  unconsciously  compare  and  associate  the  above 
words  with  other  often  misunderstood  and  overworked  terms  such 
as  "fascism,"  "nazi-lsm,"  and  "'communism." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  all  too  brief  and  inadequate  dis- 
cussion, it  is  suggested  that  we  seek  some  other  word  or  term  to 
express  the  broad  but  nonetheless  profound  concept  of  the  genuine 
spirit — the  fundamental  elements  and  characteristics — common  to 
all  the  Americas  (Spanish,  "America"  or  "Las  Americas").  Until 
someone  comes  to  the  rescue  with  something  better,  the  writer  sug- 
gests the  word  "Americanity"  (Spanish.  "Amerlcanldad") .  This  lat- 
ter term  at  least  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  getting  away  from 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  philological  aspect  of  the  term  "Amer- 
icanism." The  use  of  "Americanity"  would  also  seem  to  elUnlnate 
any  association  with  any  "ism." 

The  vital  characteristics,  such  as  youth,  energy,  freedom  from 
Old  World  traditions  (to  a  certain  extent  at  least),  faith  in  the 
future,  the  essentially  democratic  spirit  common  to  most,  if  not 
all.  the  Americas  appear  to  be  embodied  In  or  suggested  by  "Amer- 
icanity." Instead  of  unconsciously  inviting  comparison  with  any 
"ism."  there  is  Just  the  slight  possibility  that  this  new(?)  word 
might  suggest  "humanity"  (Spanish,  "la  hvimanldad "),  "amity" 
(Spanish,  "amistad"),  and  "sanity"  (Spanish,  "sanldad,"  meaning 
soundness,  health). 

The  word  "Americanity"  was  first  xjsed  by  the  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent article  in  an  "aside"  during  the  reading  of  a  paper.  Cultural 
Bridge  Building  Between  the  Americas,  at  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  held  last  April  (1938)  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  term  did  not  appetir  in  the  original  draft  of  the  paper  (sine* 
published  in  the  last  issue,  October  1937.  of  the  Southwest  Review), 
the  word  first  appeared  In  print  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  newspapers.  It  has  api>eared  since  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
newspapers,  in  an  article  in  the  November  Issue  of  the  magazine 
New  Mexico,  published  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  In  the  dally  press 
of  Mexico  City.  Letters  expressing  Interest  in  and  approval  of  the 
word  have  been  received  from  several  well-known  authorities.  In- 
cluding H.  L.  Mencken. 

"Americanity"  was  first  lised  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  without 
even  considering  the  possibility  that  such  a  word  was  not  found  In 
standard  dictionaries  or  In  The  American  Language.  The  term 
was  not  "concocted"  to  coin  a  new  word.  It  came  about  naturally 
from  a  sincere  belief  that  "Americanity"  expresses  a  vital  concept 
(certainly  not  a  new  one)  In  Inter-Amerlcan  cultural  relations.  It 
Is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  word  has  been  used  t>efore 
In  either  Spanish  or  English,  perhaps  in  both  languages.  It  seema 
that  it  certainly  should  have  been. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  yet  made  of  the  word  In  question  is 
that  from  the  esthetic  standf>omt  it  doesnt  sound  well — that  It  is 
too  short  or  that  It  sounds  a  trifle  harsh  to  the  ear.  This  may 
be  a  sound  objection,  but  there  is  certainly  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Though  the  above  objection  may  l>e  offered  to  the  English 
version  as  expressed  in  "Americanity."  it  certainly  fades  when  the 
concept  is  expressed  In  the  sonorous  and  signlflcant  Spanish  word 
"Amerlcanldad" — as  yet  not  listed  In  standard  Spanish  dictionaries. 

Prom  a  strictly  "purist"  viewpoint  it  may  be  argtied  that  the 
term  "Americanity"  is  not  appropriate,  since  such  a  word  as 
"humanity."  for  example,  is  derived  from  the  rlaiwlral  Latin 
form  "humanltatem"  (which  in  Spanish  gives  "humanklad") , 
whereas  apparently  there  existed  no  analogous  fcrm.  such  as 
"Amerlcanitatem."  from  which  the  English  "Americanity"  might 
have  been  derived.  The  same  strict  logic  might  be  used  against 
the  use  of  the  Spanish  "Amerlcanidad."  However,  the  above  argu- 
ment could  certainly  be  used  against  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  iiaeful 
and  accepted  terms  whose  root  words  are  not  to  be  found  In  Latin 
or  other  classical  source.  The  proper  name  "Amerlctis"  la  found 
In  Latin.  "Americanity,"  therefore,  undoubtedly  belongs  in  our 
modern  speech  with  as  much  right  as  "American,"  "Amerlcaniam.'* 
"Americanize,"  and  with  perhaps  greater  right  than  such  word 
as  "Amerindian."  The  very  expressive  "Americana"  has  already 
been  adopted.    Why  not  "Americanity"? 
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It  would  appear  that  the  only  other  valid  objection  to  the  term 
woiild  be  that  there  already  exist  the  words  "Americanism"  and 
"Pan  Americanism,"  which  express  the  same  Idea.  Even  here  there 
may  be  room  for  argtiment.  However,  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  there  exists  no  quarrel  with  "Americanism"  and 
certainly  none  with  "Pan  Americanism,"  when  these  terms  are 
properly  used  and  understood  in  their  broad  true  meanings. 

In  the  insistence  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  inter-American  affairs 
as  found  in  this  brief  article  there  Is  no  Intention  to  minimize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  economic  or  the  political.  However, 
even  in  these  latter  fields  a  little  more  "Amerlcanlty"  might  be 
useful. 

In  suggesting  the  word  "Amerlcanlty"  In  English  ("Amerlcanldad" 
In  Spanish)  to  the  people  of  the  Americas  the  writer  positively  re- 
fuses to  enter  Into  any  long  drawn-out  arguments  or  aggressive 
campaigns  in  favor  of  the  "recognition"  of  the  term  or  Insistence 
on  its  inclusion  in  the  dictionaries.  Such  procedure  wovUd  be  con^ 
trary  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  word  itself. 

"Americanity"  (Spanish  "Amerlcanldad")  Is  offered  only  as  a  sug- 
gestion. IX  the  term  "takes."  it  should  be  vised  to  supplement — not 
to  supplant  any  existing  terminology.  If  the  idea,  honestly  believed 
to  be  perhaps  Just  a  little  more  adequately  expressed,  in  this  new 
(?)  word  becomes  a  reality  In  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  then  we  shall  have  need  of  all  the  existing  terms 
and  more — or  perhaps  having  the  reality  we  might  see  fit  to  discard 
them  all — and  begin  anew. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  28),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP  COLORADO.  MARCH 

29,  1939 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Johnson]  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundred  and  first  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Swedes  at  the  rocks  on  the  Delaware  River  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  The  address  was  delivered  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  March  29,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HALLOWED  CBOTTND 

Americans  of  Swedish  origin  and  Americans  of  every  origin  ex- 
perience a  deep  sense  of  pride  when  they  recaU  the  heroic  history 
depicting  the  experiences  and  exploits  of  the  first  Swedish  settlers 
of  America.  To  me  this  spot  which  markes  that  first  Swedish 
landing  is  hallowed  ground.  As  a  schoolboy  in  a  little  Swedish 
community  out  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska,  I  remember  so  well 
the  thrill  that  we.  the  children  of  Swedish  immigrants,  got  out 
of  the  story  told  In  our  textbooks  of  the  Swedish  settlements  on 
the  Delaware.  I  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  how  angry 
we  were  with  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  his  Impudent  conquest 
of  New  Sweden  in  1655.  We  could  not  forgive  him  for  Ignominl- 
oxisly  hauling  down  the  beautiful  Swedish  flag  in  all  of  its  glory 
and  rich  tradition  after  it  had  flown  unmolested  for  18  years  to 
the  storms  and  calms  of  Colonial  America.  We  were  grateful  that 
the  Indians  loyally  rallied  to  their  support  and  offered  to  fight  to 
the  death  in  the  defense  of  the  Swedes  against  the  conquering 
Dutch.  We  felt  the  bold  old  aggressor  Governor  Stuyvesant  got 
Just  what  was  coming  to  him  when,  after  9  years  of  Dutch  rule 
over  New  Sweden,  the  English  snatched  it  away  from  him  without 
much  consideration  and  grabbed  New  Amsterdam  as  well.  Poor  old 
defiant,  determined  Peter  had  no  one  to  defend  him  in  that  little 
sod  schoolhouse.  We  did  not  understand  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  Europe's  quarrels  should  have  their  repercussion  In  the  Eiiro- 
pcan  colonies  in  America.  Yes;  to  me  this  is.  Indeed,  hallowed 
ground.  I  have  identically  the  same  emotional  feeling  when  I 
visit  Jamestown  and  the  other  historical  shrines  of  the  colonial 
period  which  are  scattered  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

SWEDES  Btmj)  rOUNDATION 
Under  circumstances  in  which  pioneering  wsis  a  hard  exacting 
life;  where  only  the  strong  and  the  bold  dared  apply,  courageous 
Swedes  and  Finns  brought  everlasting  glory  upon  their  people  by 
establishing  permanent  settlements  in  three  American  colonies- 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Migrations  from  these 
settl«(ftents  at  a  very  early  date  took  some  of  these  pioneer  Swedes 
and  Finns  to  New  Amsterdam  and  the  new  settlements  in  Mary- 
land. When  we  contemplate  the  greatness  of  America  today 
meaaured  in  the  leadership  it  Is  giving  the  world  in  every  branch 


of  htmian  endeavor — poll;lcal,  spiritual,  cultural,  and  economic— 
when  we  realize  the  importance  of  America  to  the  preservation  ol 
world  civilization,  and  wien  we  finally  tinderstand  that  Americs 
Is  now  the  hope  and  the  light  of  the  world,  then  and  then  onlj 
can  we  begin  to  comprehend  and  properly  evaluate  the  high  place 
in  history  that  rightfully  belongs  to  our  forebears  from  England 
Holland,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  who  wrote  the  early  pages  ol 
American  colonial  history  in  hardships,  suffering,  deprivation,  anti 
worse  in  these  humble  pi  oneer  settlements  long  since  disappeared 
and  now  marked  only  by  such  simple  monuments  as  we  find  here, 
We  truly  do  honor  to  ourselves  when  we  come  here  and  paj 
hiunble  tribute  to  their  notable  achievement  In  laying  the  foimda' 
tlon  for  the  building  of  a  mighty  and  honorable  nation.  The 
adventurous  souls  from  tl  le  land  of  the  midnight  sun  and  the  ad 
venturoxis  souls  from  En|  land  and  Holland  with  whom  they  were 
associated  in  their  mlghly  work  here  built  far  better  than  thej 
knew  when  they  establiihed  their  modest  homes  on  this  ne\( 
soil  destined  by  the  will  (f  God  to  become  the  land  of  liberty  anc 
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DtJTC;  I -SWEDISH  ALLIANCE 

In  fact,  a  large  and  profl  table  trade  was  being  carried  on  with  tbe 
entire  world.  It  was  so  eictenslve  and  had  grown  so  rapidly  that 
Sweden,  the  land  of  shipbuilders,  had  to  hire  foreign  vessels— 
mostly  Dutch— to  carry  at  least  two-thirds  of  her  commerce. 
Holland  was  Sweden's  cloa  !8t  friend  and  ally  in  those  glorious  days 
of  European  supremacy.  Holland  was  probably  Europe's  most  ad 
vanced  nation  In  many  ol  the  arts  and  in  commerce.  The  Dutch 
west  Indies  Trading  Co.  y  as  well  established  and  doing  a  thriving 
business.  These  two  peojles.  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  had  so 
much  in  common,  including  racial  simUarities  and  habits  that 
their  sympathetic  alllance|  was  perfecUy  natural.  It  was  fashion- 
able for  young  Swedes  U  that  day  to  be  educated  in  HoUand, 
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Dutch  soldiers  served  In  Swedish  armies  and  Dutch  captains  and 
skippers  commanded  Swedish  ships  and  directed  Swedish  Industry. 
Both  countries  were  interested  in  developing  trade  with  America. 
Holland  had  already  established  colonies  on  the  North  River,  after- 
ward the  Hudson,  and  suggested  to  their  friends,  the  Swedes,  that 
they  establish  colonies  on  the  South  River,  or  the  Delaware.  The 
Dutch  had  discovered  that  there  wzs  little  actual  mineral  gold  to 
be  found  in  America,  but  they  knew  that  gold  could  be  had  for 
furs  and  pelts  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  were  plentiful  and  could 
be  secured  more  readily  by  establishing  permanent  American 
colonies. 

England  was  another  neighbor  very  friendly  to  Sweden  and 
with  whom  the  Swedes  cooperated  harmoniously  and  with  mutual 
advantage.  England  was  doing  some  colonizing  of  her  own  In 
America  and  encouraged  the  ambitious  Swedes,  who  needed  little 
urging  to  take  a  hand  In  such  an  adventurous  enterprise  also. 
In  that  way  the  world  was  made  ready  for  New  Sweden. 

The  French  were  in  Canada;  the  Spanish  In  Florida,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America:  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam; 
and  the  British  In  New  England.  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Georgia. 
And  It  was  not  objectionable  to  Europe  to  have  the  rising  com- 
mercial and  political  power  In  the  northland  establish  a  colony 
in  America.  There  was  more  of  room  than  anything  else  In  the 
new  continent. 

PETES   >ciNurr 

And  so  plans  went  forward  for  establishing  a  Swedish  colony. 
After  a  long,  tedloxis  controversy  arrangements  were  finally  con- 
cluded for  transporting  the  Swedish  Immigrants  to  the  propoeed 
New  Sweden  and  the  Delaware  River  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  venture.  The  Swedish  Crown  supplied  two  good  ships,  tbe 
Kalmar  Nyckle  and  the  Fogel  Gnp;  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  arms,  and  considerable  cash  for  the  undertaking.  A  mixed 
company  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  Investors  furnished  the  balance 
of  the  capital  necessary.  Peter  Minuit.  a  Hollander,  who  had  spent 
many  years  In  America's  New  Netherlands,  was  placed  In  charge 
of  the  expedition.  Some  of  his  sailors  were  Dutch  and  some  were 
Swedish.  Minuit  was  very  familiar  with  the  whole  American 
Atlantic  seacoast  and  knew  the  South  River,  later  the  Delaware, 
to  abound  in  beaver  and  fur-bearmg  animals,  and  that  the  Indians 
produced  quantities  of  tobacco.  He  knew  the  trinkets  and  mer- 
chandise that  the  Indians  most  desired  and  he  knew  the  supplies 
that  the  settlers  would  need.  No  one  in  all  Europe  was  better 
qualified  for  directmg  such  an  exp>edltlon  than  Intrepid  Peter 
Minuit. 

The  selected  cargoes  consisted  of  thousands  of  jrards  of  brightly 
colored  duffels  and  cloth,  hundreds  of  axes,  hatchets,  adzes  and 
knives,  dozens  of  tobacco  pipes,  a  large  supply  of  mirrors  and 
looking  glasses,  gilded  chains  and  finger  rings,  combs,  earrings, 
and  other  ornaments — all  for  the  Indian  trade.  Spades,  hoes,  and 
other  agricultural  Implements  for  the  future  colonial  farmers. 
Twelve  cannon  and  12  good  soldiers  and  brave  to  man  the  gar- 
rison that  was  to  be  built.  Supplies  of  every  available  kind  for 
the  sailors  and  settlers.  Minuit  was  to  piircbase  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  at  New  Amsterdam  for  his  new  colony,  and 
he  was  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  new  colony  fronx  the  Indians 
at  a  price  satisfactory  to  them,  take  possession  of  it  In  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  by  erecting  the  Swedish  coat  of  arms,  and 
the  proposed  territory  was  already  affectionately  named  New  Sweden. 

NOT   ONE    MAN    DiSEKTED 

Early  In  November  the  two  gallant  little  ships  set  sail  from  Goth- 
enburg, and  almost  Immediately  were  overtaken  by  terrific  storms 
and  heavy  seas.  The  two  little  ships  became  separated  and,  afto" 
being  tossed  about  for  a  month,  the  Kalmar  returned  to  Texel 
leaking,  minus  its  prow  and  mast.  A  week  later  the  Grip  showed 
up,  also  badly  damaged.  Did  th-y  decide  that  the  homeland,  after 
all.  was  best?  Did  the  sailors  resign?  Did  the  soldiers  seek  another 
assignment?  Did  Peter  Minuit  say  that  he  had  had  enough?  Did 
the  emigrants  beg  to  remain  at  home?  No.  indeed.  These  Norse- 
men were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Not  one  man  deserted,  but  six 
additional  would-be  colonists  Joined  them  to  make  the  next  attempt. 
They  again  set  sail  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  1637.  In  less 
than  3  months'  time — a  most  un\isually  speedy  voyage  for  that 
day — they  reached  their  Intended  destination.  Nevertheless  It  was 
a  hard,  trsrlng  trip.  Some  had  died  on  the  way  over  and  their  poor 
bodies  tearfully  laid  to  their  eternal  rest  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
In  the  hungry  arms  of  the  angry  Atlantic.  Many  were  very  111  and 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  vessels  when  the  landing  was  made. 
The  crew,  the  soldiers,  and  the  settlers  all  were  very  tired  men  and 
women  and  lost  no  time  in  giving  fervent  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  their  safe  passage, 

MONTHS   ON   THE   HIGH    SEAS 

In  these  wonderful  days  of  modern  travel  conveniences  one  can 
no  more  picture  the  terrifying  anxiety  and  physical  misery  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean  In  the  cramped,  crowded  ships  of  that  day,  marking 
time  for  weeks  awaiting  a  favorable  wind,  than  could  men  of  that 
day  visualize  the  present-day  ocean  liner,  with  all  of  Its  luxurious 
comforts  and  appointments,  steaming  across  the  Atlantic  in  4  or  5 
days.  Nor  could  they  be  expected  to  pictxire  Charles  Lindbergh. 
the  American  son  of  Viking  forebears,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
hours'  time  making  his  historic  and  lonely  flight  through  the  clouds 
on  the  fragile  wings  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  The  daring  abandon 
of  Llndl)ergh'8  filght  depicts,  as  It  can  be  done  In  no  other  way. 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  colonists  on  board  the  Kalmar  and  tbe 
Grip  on  that  first  voyage  to  America.  No  trips  were  made  In  which 
■curvy  and  other  diseases  did  not  take  their  toU.  Accidents  were 
frequent,  colonists  and  sailors  were  often  swept  off  the  heaving 


decks  in  the  terrific  storms.  No  physician  or  profeBslooal  nuraea 
ministered  unto  the  sick  and  there  were  no  (acUlUes  whatever  far 
caring  for  them  in  their  distress.  Men  and  women  were  crowttod 
together  like  animals. 

Mmuit  was  given  full  Instructlona  far  maintaining  dlaclpUne  on 
that  first  voyage  and  he  was  given  full  power  to  enforce  his  com- 
mands. The  officers  and  men  were  to  keep  good  watch  day  axxl 
night  and  were  always  to  be  prepared  far  every  emergency  and 
have  their  guns  In  readiness  to  flight.  If  necessary.  Stealing  waa 
to  be  severely  punished,  no  fighting  between  the  sailors  waa  per- 
mitted, and  drunks  were  put  Into  irons  for  3  days.  Gamblli^  was 
also  prohibited,  and  no  one  other  than  Minuit  was  allowed  to  barter 
and  trade  and  dispose  of  the  cargo.  Prayers  were  conducted  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  anyone  absent  from  these  religious  ceremonies 
without  good  cause  was  severely  fined  and  punished.  These  were 
a  few  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Ten  subsequent  expeditions 
brought  a  ccntinuous  stream  of  new  settlers  to  Fort  Christina  and 
the  colony  slowly  and  painfully  grew  and.  while  not  prosperous, 
gradually  bettered  their  condition  imtll  the  day  of  Dutch  conquest. 

IMTBOOTTCnOM  OV  LOO  HCWJSaS 

The  houses  which  tbe  Swedes  first  erected  for  themselves  were 
very  poor.  Indeed.  Little  cottages  built  of  round  logs,  cracks  plas- 
tered up  with  mud.  having  small  loopholes  for  windows  which  could 
be  closed  with  a  sliding  board,  and  unadorned  with  ugly  fireplaces 
slapped  together  with  rough,  odd-shaped  txjulders.  The  doors  were 
so  low  that  even  short  men  had  to  stoop  as  they  entered.  As  new 
and  more  practical  colonists  arrived  dwellings  and  living  conditions 
were  vastly  Improved.  Some  authorities  credit  the  Swedes  with 
being  the  Introducers  of  the  American  log  house.  If  that  be  so.  tbe 
first  models  were  far  from  being  streamlined.' 

The  Indians  had  relatively  large  fields  of  com.  which  they  sold  to 
the  whites.  They  also  supplied  them  with  game  and  fish.  In  fact, 
the  colonists  could  never  have  survived  without  the  aid  and  aaslit- 
ance  of  the  lowly  Indians. 

RSLICIOUS   HAaMOMT 

since  there  were  no  Internal  controversy  In  Sweden  over  religious 
questions,  no  Swede  came  to  America  becavise  of  religious  persecu- 
tion or  because  he  was  seeking  religious  liberty.  A  very  different 
situation  prevailed  In  England,  and  tbe  Bngltsh  colonies  imjflted 
greatly  by  the  willing  exodus  of  the  persecuted,  who  tximed  to 
America  as  a  haven  of  religious  liberty  and  who  were  in  many 
Instances  very  able  men  and  women. 

The  Swedish  Crown,  however,  saw  to  it  that  New  Sweden  was  con- 
tinuously supplied  with  very  able  Lutheran  ministers,  who  at  once 
became  not  only  the  spiritual  leaders  but  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural instructors  as  well.  Cultural  and  religious  ties  through  the 
Swedish  clergy  closely  tx>iind  New  Sweden  to  the  old  In  language  and 
customs  and  thinking. 

OONSTSnCTTVE  OOVEENOaS 

The  colony  was  blessed,  too.  by  able  Swedish  Governors,  and  espe- 
cially was  that  true  of  Gov.  Johan  Prlntz,  highly  educated  and 
experienced  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  strength  of 
character.  Amandus  Johnson,  in  his  delightful  book  The  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  sensational  arrival 
of  Governor  Prlntz.  I  want  you  to  enjoy  this  excerpt  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  descriptive  pen.         "  . 

I  quote:  ' 

"Commander  Ridder.  with  his  few  soldiers  and  colonists,  was 
quietly  passing  the  winter  of  1642-43  at  Port  Christina.  The  New 
Year's  festivities  were  over.  An  occasional  hunting  expedition,  the 
dally  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  now  and  then  an  Indian 
visit  were  almost  the  only  diversions  In  the  monotonous  life.  Storm 
and  snow  swept  over  the  territory  of  New  Sweden  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  February,  and  the  colonists  remained  around  the  fireplaces  In 
their  log  cabins.  But  the  sun  appeared  again,  the  snow  melted,  and 
all  was  as  before,  half  spring,  half  winter,  for  the  climate  of  the 
Delaware  is  generally  undecided  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

"About  the  beginning  of  February  we  may  suppose  that  tbe 
Indians  carried  news  to  the  little  settlement  that  ships  had  appeared 

in  the  river.  Were  these  Swedish  vessels  or  Dutch?  Of  course,  the 
Indians  did  not  know.  But  hope  revived  the  drooping  spirits:  the 
vessels  might  be  from  Gothenburg.  Eager  eyes  spied  the  Delaware 
for  days  and  about  noon  of  February  16  two  ships  plowed  slowly  up 
the  river  with  a  slight  breeze  astern. 

"Every  man  in  the  fort  watched  the  sails.  There  was  a  bustle 
and  hurry  evenrwhere  The  news  spread,  and  the  colonists  came 
running  In  from  their  plantations.  Sure  enough,  the  Swedish 
colors  were  displayed  from  the  topmasts.  In  an  instant  the  gold- 
blue  cross-banner  was  fixing  to  the  breeze  on  the  flagpole  of 
Christiana  Fort,  and  a  shout  of  welcome  greeted  tbe  Stcan  and  the 
Fama  as  they  passed  the  mouth  of  Fish  Kill.  At  2  In  the  after- 
noon the  ships  anchored  in  Christina  Harbor,  and  the  passengers 
and  sailors  went  ashore.  Reverend  Tor  kill  us  with  his  entire  fleck 
stood  on  the  bridge  to  receive  them,  and  Governor  Ridder.  sur- 
rounded by  his  little  staff,  did  homage  to  the  arriving  Governor. 
while  some  Indian  lurKlag  behind  the  pine  trees  on  the  Island 
was  watching  the  scene  The  passengers  were  greeted  with  tears 
of  Joy,  and  the  handshakings  seemed  never  to  cease.  But.  to 
work,  to  work!  There  were  cargoes  to  be  unloaded  and  horses 
and  cattle  to  be  landed.  UntU  evening  the  work  went  on. 
Shelter  was  sought  for  the  newcomers,  but  some  slept  on  the 
ship  for  want  of  room  In  the  dwellings. 

"The  fires  were  fed  longer  than  usual  that  evening,  and  the 
candles  or  fir  torches  were  kept  burning  till  morning  hours. 
News  from  Sweden,  from  relatives  and  friends  wss  desired,  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  victories  won  by  Swedish  armies,  what 
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new  decrees  had  been  issued,  what  new  taxes  levied,  who  among 
the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  colonists  had  been  drafted 
and  sent  to  German  battlefields — such  and  a  hundred  other  ques- 
tions we  may  be  sure  were  asked.  And  when  the  settlers  were 
told  of  the  great  victories  at  Ologau.  at  Schweldnltz,  and  at 
Breltenfeld,  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  Tortensson  and  Baner. 
their  patriotism  rose  within  them,  and  they  were  proud  of  be- 
longing to  such  a  nation  and  of  being  Its  representatives  in  the 
New  World.  But  the  Journey  across  the  ocean  was  not  forgotten. 
The  sufferings  on  the  way  from  Gothenburg  to  Godyn's  Bay  were 
related,  and  the  storms  and  mishaps  of  the  Horn  Kill  were  de- 
scribed. Gradually  the  night  came  on:  the  fires  went  out,  the 
tired  travelers  were  soon  asleep,  and  all  was  qviiet. 

"In  the  early  morn  everybody  was  at  work  again.  In  the  after- 
noon all  the  people  were  assembled  in  Fort  Christina.  Ridder 
delivered  his  authority  to  Governor  Printz.  and  the  instructions 
and  orders  of  the  Swedish  Government  were  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  Within  the  next  few  days  the  commissioners  were 
busy  making  an  Inventory  of  the  merchandise  In  the  storehouse 
and  preparing  for  the  return  voyage  of  the  ships." 

EtntOPSAN  QTTAREZLS  SPCIX  rAILURB 

The  Swedish  colony  was  terribly  handicapped  by  the  constant 
wars  occxirrlng  in  Europe.  Large  cargoes  of  furs  and  tobacco  would- 
be  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  accumiilated  by  the  settlers 
only  to  be  held  for  months  and  months  awaiting  a  Swedish  vessel 
to  carry  them  to  Europe.  Often  wh.?n  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  large,  profitable  purchase  from  the  Indians  they  had  no 
merchandise  on  hand  to  barter  and  the  bargain  went  to  the  Emtch 
or  English  traders  who  were  alway.3  well  supplied  with  Indian 
goods.  Competition  was  becoming  very  keen  and  the  Indians  were 
rapidly  developing  into  shrewd  dealers  on  their  own  account.  Old 
Sweden  was  fighting  In  too  many  wars  for  New  Sweden's  best  inter- 
ests. Trade  Jealousies  kept  creeping  in  to  mar  the  fine  friendship 
that  had  previously  existed  between  Sweden  and  Holland  and  this 
growing  enmity  finally  culminated  in  *he  conqx:est  of  New  Sweden 
by  the  Dutch.  Sweden  shortsightedly  had  made  New  Sweden 
secondary  to  European  wars,  and  its  complete  less  to  her  was  the 
Inevitable  result  of  so  disastrous  a  policy. 

Sweden's  direct  Influence  upon  the  New  World  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  because  of  these  things,  but  her  indirect  Influence 
through  the  colonists  she  had  planted  here  from  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  instilled  with  her  traditional  qualities  of  strong,  virile 
Swedish  character  and  culture,  was  privileged  to  contribute  with- 
out stint  to  the  America  that  was  to  be. 

HANSON    STATCTE    HONOBS    COLONIAL    SVtTEDES 

Bruce  Kilmer  has  made  that  point  very  obvious  in  his  vivid 
itory  of  the  American  statesman  and  patriot,  "John  Hanson  of 
Mulberry  Grove."  John  Hanson  was  a  direct  descendant  of  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Port  Christina  who  served  his  country 
during  her  greatest  crisis  with  unfaltering  patriotism,  understand- 
ing, and  patience  and  exceptional  zeal.  Every  Swede  is  tremen- 
dously proud  that  John  Hanson  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  that  his  statue  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington  marks 
him  as  one  of  his  grateful  Nation's  first  citizens.  When  I  gaze  upon 
that  statue,  as  I  often  do,  with  pride  and  admiration  I  feel  that 
it  stands  there  in  its  proud  place  not  only  as  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  a  great  man  but  somehow  that  it  honors  als^o  the  whole  group 
of  Colonial  Swedes  from  whose  loins  he  sprang  and  that  they  are 
there  represented  and  their  lives  typified  by  that  silent  statue  of 
Imperishable  bronze  of  John  Hanson. 

The  tercentenary  celebrations  held  last  yexw  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  did  much  to  remind  the  American  public  that  the  Colonial 
Scandinavians  pioneered  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  side  by  side  with 
the  Dutch  and  English  and  performed  with  them  a  notable  and 
distinctive  service  in  the  birth  of  a  good  and  great  Nation. 


The  Peril  of  Peasantry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  31  {legislatit}€  day  of  Tuesday,  March  28).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  NAPIER  DYER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pubUshed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  which  at  this  time  should  prove  very  interesting  in 
view  of  our  present  consideration  of  matters  and  proposed 
bills  pertaining  to  our  farms  and  farmers  and  farming  ele- 
ments. The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  one  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Napier  Dyer  entitled  "The  Peril  of  Peasantry." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

THK  :  'ERIL  or  PEASANTRY 

(By  John  Na  )ier  Dyer,  Vlncennes,  Ind.) 

In  a  speech  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  very  re- 
cently Senator  Wheeler  referred  to  the  present  status  of  the 
American  fanner  as  a  "]>easantry  peril."  How  near  our  farm 
population  is  to  peasantry  is  little  realized  by  those  on  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

The  dean  of  the  agricu  tural  college  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia said  in  an  address  which  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  people — 

"After  all,  farming  is  net  a  business  intended  for  profit;  it  is  a 
mode  of  living." 

I  wonder  if  the  profess  )r  knows  where  his  salary  comes  from. 
If  farming  is  not  a  buslne  is  for  profit,  I  am  again  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  rainbow  you  and  I,  my  dear  radio  audience,  have  been 
chasing  for  the  past  quart  ;r  centtuy.  A  fsuTner  has  as  much  right 
to  a  profit  from  farming  ts  a  college  professor  has  from  teaching. 

We  farmers  have  been  lulled  into  a  condition  of  "innocuovis  de- 
slstence,"  which  means,  IE  simple  English,  we  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  profit  in  farming  with  com  at  30 
cents,  wheat  at  55  cents,  and  cotton  at  8  cents.  In  the  years 
1920  to  1939  the  mortgage  debt  of  farmers  has  Increased  from  four 
billion  to  nine  billion  do  lars  and  is  still  increasing.  The  total 
farm  debt  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000,000.  Not  only 
does  this  not  create  a  blight  outlook  for  the  farmer,  but,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  said,  industry,  dependent  upon  farm  buying  power, 
need  look  for  no  prosperoi^  upturn  in  1939  or  1940. 

In  a  letter  from  one  o  my  Intimate  advisers  dated  February 
9.  1939,  commenting  on  tie  business  future,  he  writes  "concern- 
ing the  outlook,  the  very  ^  aluable  information  which  I  have,  indi- 
cates that  the  Wall  Stree:  high  prices  of  this  year  will  soon  be 
reached  and  that  they  will  not  be  as  high  again  this  year  or 
next  year  either,  for  that  matter.  There  is  a  long  slide  coming. 
The  worst  times  this  coviatry  has  ever  seen  will  come  in  1941, 
1942,  and  1943.  Some  say  we  will  run  into  these  bad  times  toward 
the  end  of  1939  and  we  wl  1  have  the  first  real  hard  times  America 
has  ever  seen." 

This  is  the  gospel  of  th>  insiders  of  Wall  Street.  I  have  nev*T 
known  my  correspondent  to  go  wrong  in  his  predictions  in  20 
years. 

I  sometimes  wonder  ho^?  much  longer  Wall  Street  is  going  to 
rvm  this  country  and  If  tlie  gamblers  in  Chicago  are  to  continue 
to  be  the  determining  t  ictors  of  farm  Independence  and  the 
rights  of  farmers  to  a  pro]  it  out  of  the  business  of  farming. 

It  took  organized  labor  40  years  to  remove  the  shackles  of 
capital  control  and  to  obtiin  a  living  wage  for  American  workers. 
Labor's  militant  leaders  stll  fight  every  day  to  maintain  the  wage 
standards  they  have  won- -the  highest  wage  in  the  whole  world. 
Farm  leaders  are  "asleep  at  the  switch."  Farm  wages  are  the 
lowest  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  n  ason  why  this  country  should  slide  into 
the  "worst  hard  times  America  has  ever  seen,"  as  Is  pradlcted  by 
the  Wall  Street  crowd,  bu  ;  if  we  continue  on  the  course  we  havo 
pursued  for  the  past  20  y(  ars,  there  will  be  no  way  to  avoid  it. 

The  continuing  destruct  lon  of  the  value  of  ovir  basic  raw  mate- 
rials by  speculators  will  1  iring  us  to  disaster  Just  as  truly  as  2 
plus  2  make  4.  Out  of  tlie  disaster  will  rise  a  new  crop  of  mil- 
lionaires and  millions  of  p<  ople  will  lose  their  all.  Those  who  have 
nothing  now  may  suffer  a,  little  inconvenience  for  a  few  years 
and  then  life  will  go  on  tu   visual. 

The  greatest  question  involved  in  this  predicted  oncoming 
disaster  is.  Will  the  Nation  survive  or  will  we  change  our  form  of 
government?  When  the  3  percent  who  now  absorb  the  wealth  of 
the  country  are  reduced  to  1  percent,  then  you  will  have 
peasantry  in  America  for  ;he  first  time,  and  no  longer  will  there 
be  a  President  in  Washin^on  but  In  his  place  a  fascist  dictator 
to  protect  the  wealth  of  toe  1  percent. 

Would  you,  my  good  American  citizens,  avoid  this  disaster  and 
tragedy  and  loss  of  your  liberties  and  retain  your  present  form  of 
government?  Then  destrdy  now  the  pernicious  influences  whlcb 
predict  your  immediate  future,  control  the  prices  of  your  raw- 
material  products,  and  dfestroy  the  basic  buying  power  of  the 
coimtry.  If  this  present  Congress  does  not  correct  these  inequal- 
tles,  the  revolution  of  th^  ballot  box  wlU  be  scheduled  for  1940. 
Sixty  families  control  the  purse  strings  of  America,  but  130,000,000 
people  control  its  destinies. 

Agricultural  pursuits  ar*  followed  by  44  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Tliafs  a  pretty  big  chunk  of  the  total 
population,  but  out  of  thait  total  of  more  than  50.000,000  persons, 
not  to  exceed  500,000  belobg  to  any  kind  of  a  farm  organization. 
Farm  organizations  are  ne^tlve  factors  In  the  expression  of  agri- 
cultural opinion;  they  are  mere  political  entitles  which  are  swayed 
by  political  influence.  T]|e  largest  and  most  influential  of  the 
present  crop  of  farm  organizations  was  promoted  by  the  grain 
gambling  interests  which  ^tUl  dominate  Its  policies. 

The  reason  we  farmer^  stlU  take  ticker-tape  prices  for  our 
products  IS  because  our  f^rm  organizations  write  the  farm-relief 
bills  which  carefully  avoid  any  interference  with  the  ticker-tape 
price-making  system,  and! Congress  passes  the  bills.  These  btils 
are  so  designed  that  they  telieve  the  farmer  instead  of  giving  him 
the  kind  of  help  he  really  needs — a  price  for  the  things  he  pro- 
duces. Instead  of  charity  i  pajrmenta  for  things  left  imdone.  A 
policy  which  taxes  the  miiny  to  pay  a  few  farmers  for  not  pro- 
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ducing  com  and  wheat  and  cotton,  creating  a  E3rstem  of  scarcity, 
and  then  paying  farmers  out  of  the  Public  Treasxiry  a  botuity  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  on  the  crops  not  grown,  is  not  sound 
economy. 

The  average  Income  of  the  fanner  in  the  United  States,  1920 
to  1932,  was  •602,  while  salary  and  wage  workers  received  $1,423. 
Out  of  the  fanner's  Income  he  must  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  his 
equipment,  the  feed  of  his  horses  or  the  gasoline  for  his  tractor, 
and  the  purchase  of  new  tools,  which  brings  his  actual  cash  for 
food  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family  to  a  sum  so  small  as  to 
be  below  a  decent  living  standard.  The  wage  and  salary  worker 
fares  much  better,  because  they  do  not  have  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  farmer  and  can,  therefore,  live  according  to  better 
standards,  and  yet  they  too  are  underpaid  under  a  system  which 
destroys  basic  bujrlng  power,  the  thing  which  creates  prosperity. 

Farming  \b  the  biggest  business  in  the  United  States  and  brings 
the  lowest  percentage  of  profit.  It  should  be  made  to  create  the 
greatest  standing  power  of  the  people.  Give  agrictilture  one  dollar 
out  of  every  seven  of  the  total  national  income  and  you  wlU  see 
things  begin  to  happen.  W.  P.  A.  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Jobs  will  be  looking  for  men  Instead  of  men  looking  In  vain  for 
Jobs. 

Ask  the  merchants  on  your  main  street  this  question.  How 
good  would  your  business  be  if  every  farmer  in  your  trade  terri- 
tory had  money  to  buy  the  things  they  and  their  families  are 
in  great  need  of  today?  I  have  asked  the  question  more  than  a 
hundred  times  in  40  different  commvmities.  from  Wall  Street  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  answer  lias  always  been  the  same: 
"Business  would  be  wonderfvU — prosperity  wotild  be  here."  Ask 
60  manufacturers.  How  good  would  business  be  if  every  small-town 
and  big-town  merchant  would  treble  their  orders?  I  have  put  this 
question  to  a  hundred  manufacturers  and  the  answer  is  the  same: 
"Business  would  boom." 

Well,  for  goodness  sake,  if  all  it  takes  to  make  btislness  boom  is 
to  give  the  farmer  $1  out  of  seven  of  the  national  income,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  it  takes,  let's  bring  together  20  of  the  smart- 
est business  leaders  of  the  country,  men  who  have  made  out- 
standing successes  of  their  own  business,  and  have  them  tell  the 
Department  of  Agrlcttlture  Just  how  to  do  it.  You  and  I  know 
It  can  be  done,  but  there  must  be  the  wUl  to  do,  and  those  who 
profit  out  of  adversity  and  who  demand  that  wheat,  com,  and 
cotton  shall  be  theirs  to  gamble  with  must  be  brushed  aside.  A 
farm-buying  power  of  $15,000,000,000  will  destroy  p>erniclous  taxes 
on  business  now  made  necessary  to  support  the  Government's 
spending  policies.  Business  will  be  free  to  expand  without  bemg 
penalized. 

The  spending  power  of  44  percent  of  the  people,  the  thing  which 
creates  prosperity.  Is  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  so  that  a  mere 
handful  of  gamblers  may  use  the  products  of  our  farms  as  "poker 
chips"  in  a  great  game — $27,000,000,000  are  the  stakes  that  the 
gamblers  and  their  allies,  the  bankers,  are  playing  for — against  a 
parity  price  for  farm  products  and  $1  out  of  every  seven  of  the 
national  Income  for  the  farmers. 

Your  farm  organizations,  with  memberships  of  500,000  are  help- 
less and  impotent.  For  20  years  they  have  accomplished  nothing 
to  make  farming  profitable. 

Will  5,000,000  farmers  Join  together  to  wage  a  fight  to  win  their 
Independence  and  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  beloved  country? 
Five  hundred  farmers  fought  at  Lexington  to  win  their  inde-. 
pendence. 

More  people  are  engaged  in  agriculttiral  pursuits  than  in  any 
other  business. 

Farm  products  are  the  most  important  of  all  public  utilities. 
They  produce  food  and  clothing  and  creature  comforts. 

Farm  products  constitute  80  percent  of  the  raw  products  at 
industry. 

Remember,  always,  agricultural  income  definitely  establishes 
consumer  demand  and  is  the  governing  factor  in  our  national 
economy. 

Prosperous  farmers  beget  a  prosperous  nation. 


Improbability  of  Attacks  by  Air 
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Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  30,  1939.  under  the 
headline  "Attacks  by  Air  on  United  States  Viewed  As  Improb- 
able." 


In  this  article  we  find  liquid  hydrogen  mentioned  as  a  fuel, 
and  we  find  further  that  European  bombers  are  being  built 
for  EXiropean  short -distance  service — they  are  small  bombers 
and  cannot  reach  us  across  the  great  Atlantic.  Our  bombers 
are  larger,  due  to  greater  flying  distances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  30,   19301 
Attacks  bt  An  on  UmTcx  Statks  Vixwxd  as  Impkobabls — Sncoa- 
sxT  Analtzxs  trs  MnjTAXT  An  SrruATioN  Basxd  on  Obsbbva- 
noNs  Hx  Maob  in  Ehnore 

(By  Volney  D.  Hurd) 

Kingston.  R.  I.,  March  30. — Only  a  radical  development  like 
liquid  hydrogen,  tripling  the  range  of  bombers,  or  a  coalition 
which  would  bring  the  British  Navy  against  the  Dnited  States — 
both  highly  improbable— would  make  this  country  hable  to  serious 
air  attack,  said  Igor  Sikorsky,  noted  Russian -American  airplane 
designer,  in  an  Interview  at  the  State  college  here  today. 

In  a  clear  analysis  of  the  world  military  air  situation,  brought 
up  to  date  by  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  where  the  air  forces  axMl 
factories  of  most  of  the  powers  except  Rxiasla  were  inspected.  Mr. 
Sikorsky  made  his  first  statement  of  American  air  defense,  rare 
for  this  designing  genius,  who  invariably  confines  himself  to 
peacetime  transportation. 

Bombers  being  the  key  air  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr. 
Sikorsky  pointed  out  that  the  very  large  bombers,  so  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  past,  are  not  being  considered  by  the  European  oir 
;  forces.  L4ght  and  medium  bombers  dominate,  showing  that  the 
entire  air  strategy  is  designed  for  Europiean  warfare  where  dis- 
tances are  short.  To  emphasize  this  mUltary  point,  be  showed 
that  the  American  air  force,  with  much  longer  distaz>oes  to  cover, 
had  developed  and  was  using  large,  heavy  bombers. 

HIGHLY    IMPSOBABLX 

This  concentration  on  small  bombers  makes  any  trans-Atlantle 
bombing  expeditions  highly  Improbable,  he  said.  The  range  and 
load-carrying  capacity  of  such  ships  would  make  a  S.OOO-mlle  trip 
with  a  load  of  bombs  and  return  home  without  refueling  impossible. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  freak  or  publicity  sttmt  a  special  ship 
might  be  built  which  might  get  away  with  a  single  trip  and  a 
small  load  of  bombs,  but  such  a  sporadic  stunt  oould  have  no 
serious  military  import. 

The  development  In  qiiantitles  of  Uquld  hydrogen,  to  be  used 
instead  of  gasoline  as  a  fuel,  is  far  away.  Since  this  is  the  only 
remotely  possible  method  of  Increasing  bombing  ranges  to  the 
distance  necessary  for  trane-Atlantic  bombing,  Mr,  Sikorsky  pointed 
out  that  there  was  nothing  to  lear  from  Europe  in  the  air. 

The  one  possible  exception  which  might  make  the  present  type 
of  European  bombers  eflective  against  the  American  shores  woiUd 
be  a  coalition  of  powers  which  Included  Britain.  With  the  British 
Navy  aided  by  others,  the  American  Navy  could  be  kept  ashore, 
permitting  airplane  carriers  to  act  as  their  rettieling  stations  for 
I  bombers,  who  could  thus  be  sustained  in  the  air  for  tripe  from 
Europe  to  America  and  return  with  bomb  loads. 

IS  TTNIltACINABUE 

Again,  he  stated,  such  a  situation  is  unimaginable.  Speaking  of 
the  Pacific,  he  said  the  limitation  incurred  by  the  great  expanse  of 
ocean  there  makes  that  situation  even  leas  threatening. 

At  the  same  time,  benefited  by  being  In  London  during  the 
Munich  crisis.  Mr.  Sikorsky  said  that  at  the  present  stage  of  world 
politics  a  good  competent  air  force  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  peace  and  demand  respect.  The  present  air 
force  is  excellent  in  quality,  he  added,  but  deficient  in  quantity. 
However,  with  the  new  rearmament  bill  this  need  is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Sikorsky  estimates  the  German  air  force  at  10,000  first-class 
planes,  with  an  annual  p>068ible  production  of  30,000.  However, 
he  added,  within  a  year  the  British  will  have  facilities  for  producing 
30.000  planes  a  year,  if  necessary,  which  should  balance  the  scales 
and  probably  slow  down  the  German  drives.  He  said  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  British  designs  and  the  tremendovis 
building  now  under  way  of  new  factories  which  would  make  a 
30,000-a-year  production  possible. 


Why  the  Preference  for  Stalin? 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  OF  MARCH  24,  193» 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unazilmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko 
an  editorial  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
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Issue  of  March  24.  1939,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Patterson. 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  that  newspaper,  entitled  "Why 
the  Preference  for  Stalin?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  March  24.  19391 
Wht  thx  Prtterencx  fob  Stalin? 

Among  most  of  the  Americana  we  talk  with,  there  seems  to  be  a 
kindlier  feeling  toward  Joeef  Stalin,  "red"  czar  of  almost  all  the 
Russians,  than  toward  Adolf  Hitler,  uncrowned  kaiser  of  Greater 
Germany  and  whatever  new  territories  he  may  have  taken  to  his 
bosom  since  we  went  to  press. 

"We  dont  want  either  of  these  babies'  political  ideas  prevailing 
to  the  United  States."  appears  to  be  the  average  American  feeling; 
•Ijut  when  It  comes  to  a  show-down  between  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
Stalin  looks  a  little  bit  the  better  of  the  two." 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ck>mmunist  regime  in  Russia 
has  been  and  Is  a  great  deal  bloodier  than  the  National  Socialist 
regime  In  Germany. 

Hitler  has  ccncentratlon-camped  a  considerable  number  of  Ger- 
man "reds."  Social  Democrats,  pacifists,  intellectuals,  labor  leaders, 
and  Jews.  Tt-eatment  of  prisoners  in  these  holes  is  said  to  be 
brutal  in  the  extreme.  Unknown  n\imbers  of  them  have  died  or 
committed  suicide.  The  Hitler  'dry  pogroms "  in  Germany  have 
meant  mental  anguish  to  all  the  Jews  in  Germany,  property  losses 
for  the  great  majority  of  them,  death  or  suicide  for  more  than  a 
few. 

All  this  is  sickening  enough.  In  the  supposedly  enlightened 
twentieth  century,  and  we  don't  see  how  any  believer  In  democracy 
and  elemental  human  decencies  can  condone  It. 

Yet  compared  with  what  has  gone  on  In  Russia  for  21  years  past, 
the  German  reign  of  terror  Is  mild.  The  Russian  Teds"  began  by 
conscientiously  killing  off  an  estimated  1.000.000  members  of  the 
old  ruling,  professional  and  Intellectual  classes.  Including  the  czar 
and  his  family.  By  confiscating  all  their  crops.  Including  their 
seed,  they  caused  between  3.000,000  and  4.000,000  farmers  to  starve 
In  1931-32  for  not  growing  enough  to  feed  both  themselves  and 
the  Russian  cities. 

For  all  this,  prevailing  American  opinion  Is  that  Stalin's  way  of 
doing  things  is  preferable  to  Hitler's  way.     Why? 

SIMILAB  MrrHOOS,  DOTERENT  IDEALS 

Our  theory  is  this: 

Stalin  and  his  Communists  profess  to  seek  as  an  ultimate  objec- 
tive the  brotherhood  of  man — a  cooperative  conunonwealth  of  the 
world,  in  which  we  shall  all  work  along  together,  with  wars  and 
selfishness  forgot,  and  lions  lying  down  with  lambs  all  over  the 
landscape.  That  Is  what  the  "reds"  claim  to  be  winning  for  a 
weary  world,  though  they  have  to  wade  through  oceans  of  blood 
and  break  a  billion  human  hearts  to  get  there. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazis  profess  no  such  appealing  Ideal.  Their  aim 
U  an  all-powerful  German  state,  which  will  rivet  German  culture 
on  the  world.  Their  Ideal  Is  best  expressed  In  the  old  and  the  new 
Germany's  national  anthem: 

Deutschland,  Deutschland  ueber  Alles, 
Ueber  Alles  in  der  Welt. 
Wenn  es  stet  zu  Schutz  und  Trutze, 
Bruderllch  zusammen  haelt. 
Von  der  Maas  bis  an  die  Memel. 
Von  der  Etsch  bis  an  der^^Baelt — 
Deutschland.  Deutschland' ueber  Alles, 
Ueber  Alles  in  der  Welt! 

Which,  roughly  translated  (and  if  anybody  knows  of  a  better 
translation,  we'd  like  to  hear  of  It),  means : 

Our  Germany,  our  Germany. 
Shall  all  the  world  transcend. 
Uniting  ever  one  In  many. 
Both  to  conquer  and  defend. 
Prom  the  Maas  unto  the  Memel, 
From  the  Etsch  xonto  the  Belt.    . 
Our  Germany,  our  Germany. 
Shall  all  the  world  transcend! 

Hitler  Is  professedly  a  Julius  Caesar,  ambitious  for  German  world 
domination.  Stalin  Is  professedly  a  worker  for  universal  human 
brotherhood,  though  his  methods  combine  the  craft  and  bloodiness 
of  Machiavelll  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Most  Americans  go  for  any- 
body who  preaches  brotherhood  with  his  mouth,  no  matter  what  he 
does  with  his  brass  knuckles,  military  organizations,  spies,  and 
agents  provocateurs.  Hitler  is  frank  about  what  he  wants;  and 
sometimes  that  is  a  mistake. 

That,  we  surmise,  is  why  most  Americans  do  not  hold  both  of 
these  gents  In  eqxial  abhorrence. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr 
that  there  be  printed  in 
evening  by  the  Senator 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  aj 


P]  esident. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Record  an  address  delivered  last 

friom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

follows: 


Saury- 


tec  inlcal. 


rol  B 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel 
Building  Congress.  I  am 
to  me  to  address  you  tonig|it 
sider  such  an  engagemen*- 
that  the  subject  was  too 
cold  facts  and  figures  to 
engineer,  to  present  to  you 
However,  before  declining 
and  during  that  interim  I 
and  the  construction  industry 
ested   In  what  I   discovered 
and  your  committee  that  I 
appear  before  you  in  the 
In  the  problems  confronting 
Congress  but  the  building 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  member 
trict  of  Columbia,  I  have  a 
that  you  have  organized  In 
Nation's  Capital  deserve  to 
vision  In  the  formation  of 
promotes  a  great  Industry. 

In  order  that  Washington 
of  America's  most   beautifu 
enterprises  must  be  undert^k 
I  know  Is  being  supported 
and  which  has  my  support 
the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  great  public  auditorium, 
sporting  events  could  be 
the  Nation  are  constantly 
prove  and  beautify  our 
building  industry,  but  they 
circulation,  and  speed 
real   wealth   of   the   comm 
organizations   throughout 
own.  are  entitled  to  the 

On  the  whole,  our  picture 
that  of  the  building  Industry 
I  have  become   Intensely 
industry.    I  have  within  the 
on  the  subject.     Naturally 
the  finer  points,  but  I  have 
to  make  me  pause  and  asl : 
construction  industry  in 

The  answer  to  that  ques^io 
building  Industry  Is  a  most 
tlon  Industry,  which  is  the 
ranking  slightly  below 
spent.     I  say  that  your 
realize,  and  that  is  what 
human  beings  must  eat,  an( 
why,  under  normal  condltloi  s 
second.    The  market  for  th« 
Is  ever  present.     The  desire 
basic  wants.    This  has  held 
to  the  present  age  of 

With  this  constant,  ever 
the  private  building  Industrlr 
factors    prevent    coordinatlcfo 
Why  do  they  not  get  togeth; 
shall  find  out  where  the 
there  are  four  principal 
private  construction  Industr  r 


r'er,  and  members  of  the  Washington 
apj^eclative  of  the  opportiinlty  presented 
When  first  asked  If  I  would  con- 
hesitated  to  accept,  because  I  feared 
too  detailed,  and  too  filled  with 
edable  me.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  an 
iny  thoughts  of  a  constructive  nature, 
accepting.  I  asked  time  to  consider 
nade  a  casual  survey  of  the  building 
I  became  so  enthused  and  Inter- 
that   I  hastened  to   inform  Mr.   Aring 
would  be  glad  to  accept.     I  therefore 
of  a  citizen  who  Is  deeply  Interested 
not  only  the  Washington  Building 
ind  construction  industry  throughout 
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of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
high  regard  for  the  building  congress 
Washington.  Your  leaders  here  In  the 
publicly  praised  for  their  effort  and 
an  organization  that  safeguards  and 


may  retain  Its  proud  position  as  one 

and   modem  cities,  certain   building 

en.     One  of  these  Is  a  project  which 

jy  the  Washington  Building  Congress, 

as  a  member  of  the  Sul)commlttee  on 

he  Senate  Appropriations  Committee — 

stadium  wherein  the  country's  great 

Building  conj,resses  throughout 

M^orking  on  developments  that  will  Im- 

To  be  sure,  such  efforts  help  the 

also  give  employment,  put  money  In 

to  say  nothing  of  Increasing  the 

For   their   work,   therefore,   the 

country,   congresses   such   as   your 

of  the  people. 

fciere  in  Washington  is  representative  of 

throvighout  the  land.    As  I  said  before. 

ii^terested  in   the  problems  facing   your 

last  month  devoured  reports  and  books 

have  not  been  able  to  grasp  many  of 

ead  and  studied  enough  on  the  subject 

this  question:   Where  is  the  private 

Airier  lea? 


st  iged. 


cltl  ;s 


recoi  ery 
unity, 
the 
thanks 


n  is  important,  because  the  private 

important  part  of  the  entire  construc- 

aiecond  greatest  Industry  In  our  country. 

agrl  culture  from   point   of  view   of  money 

Inqustry  is  far  greater  than  most  people 

mean.     The  reason  is  simple.     First. 

then  they  mtist  have  shelter.    That  is 

,  agriculture  ranks  first,  with  building 

products  of  the  construction  industry 

to  own  his  own  home  is  one  of  man's 

true  from  the  time  of  cliff  dwellers  up 

penthduse  dwellers. 

present  demand  for  ho\islng.  and  with 

waiting  to  supply  that  demand,  what 

between    consumer    and    producer? 

r?    When  we  answer  that  question  we 

blinding  Industry  Is  today.     As  I  see  it. 

as  to  what  has  happened  to  the 

:  (1)  Taxes;   (2)  Government  building 
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program:  (3)  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors:  and  (4) 
general  lack  of  improvement  in  the  quality  and  attractiveness  of 
housing. 

The  btirden  of  taxes  on  real  estate  Is  crushing.  Private  building 
enterprise  needs  encouragement,  but  under  the  existing  set-up  of 
State  and  local  taxation,  no  prudent  Investor  can  go  Into  building 
under  conditions  where  his  Investment  Is  placed  under  unlimited 
liability — to  take  up  increased  local  government  costs.  Local  tax 
conditions,  as  they  exist  today,  need  reform  in  practically  every 
State.  Many  State  and  local  governments  permit  nearly  all  their 
extra  expenses  to  be  satisfied  by  an  increase  in  the  levy  on  real 
estate  alone.  Such  a  situation  has  created  a  liability  tending  to 
destroy  real-estate  credit.  This,  combined  with  the  shrinkage  In 
earnings  due  to  the  depression,  has  ruined  thousands  of  owners  of 
income-bearing  property.  It  has  wiped  out  that  portion  of  the 
building  Industry  which  depends  upon  building  as  a  private  Invest- 
ment. The  easy  power  to  raise  tax  rates  without  limit  has  encour- 
aged excessive  municipal  expenditures.  Whether  this  spending  be 
made  In  good  faith  or  as  a  result  of  that  wastefulness,  corruption, 
and  extravagance  which  has  too  often  marked  the  failure  of 
municipal  governments  in  America  Is  not  at  point. 

The  depressing  effects  of  real -estate  taxes  on  the  private  con- 
struction industry  have  been  tremendously  increased,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  the  Government  spending  program.  Federal  extravagance 
has  led  to  State  and  municipal  extravagance  in  three  ways:  First. 
by  sheer  force  of  example;  second,  by  general  acceptance  of  the 
fallacious  consumer  purchasing  power  doctrine  which  has,  by  high- 
powered  propaganda,  become  lodged  in  the  public  mind  as  the 
remedy  of  all  economic  Ills;  and,  third,  by  the  policy  of  requiring 
States  and  municipalities  to  match  Federal  funds. 

Federal  "pump  priming,"  whatever  Its  advantages,  and  I  must 
confess  I  know  of  none.  Is  surely  a  bad  example  to  the  States.  Just 
as  the  children  of  profligate  parents  tend  to  be  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant so  the  States  tend  to  follow  the  bad  example  set  by  the 
National  Government.  I  speak  with  knowledge  on  this  subject 
because,  as  Governor  of  New  Hamiwhlre,  1  had  to  contend  with 
constant  appeals  for  more  and  more  State  spending.  Fortunately 
I  was  able  to  keep  the  State  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  baN 
anced  our  budget  by  living  within  our  income  and  not  by  "socking" 
home  owners  and  real -estate  operators  with  unconscionable  taxes. 
The  only  solution  to  the  problem  created  by  harmful  Federal  ex- 
ample is  the  practice  of  economcy  and  thrift  in  high  places  and  a 
cessation  of  the  bad  practice  of  playing  politics  with  the  people's 
money. 

The  President  and  the  economic  wise  men  with  whom  he  sur- 
rounds himself  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  adoption,  by  large 
portions  of  the  people,  of  the  false  purchasing  power  doctrine.  "Pur- 
chasing power,"  as  a  phrase,  has  been  abused  and  misused.  To  my 
mind,  the  term  means  the  capacity  to  buy  commodities  and  services. 
Real  purchasing  power  can  be  created  in  two  ways  only — by  the 
production  of  economic  goods  or  through  expansion  of  the  money 
means  of  payment.  The  expansion  of  the  money  means  of  pay- 
ment does  not.  however,  necessarily  entail  an  Increase  in  purchasing 
power.  No  manufacture  of  money  by  Government,  Inflation  or 
otherwise,  really  adds  to  the  existing  total  of  Inunediate  purchasing 
power. 

The  production  of  commodities  and  services  Is  the  basic  method 
of  creating  purchasing  power.  This  method  means  the  production 
of  economic  goods,  the  very  possession  of  which  confers  upon 
their  owner  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  other  goods. 
As  long  as  the  people  are  willing  to  accept  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government  without  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  Nation,  or  the  ultimate  effect  upon  themselves, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  an  attentive  hearing  for  sound  doctrines 
Is  almost  lns\irmountable.  Throughout  all  these  pump-prlmlng 
experiments,  during  all  this  period  of  wishful  economic  thinking, 
the  Government  has  been  taking  action  which  has  effectually 
prevented  private  Industry  from  assuming  Its  customary  role.  A 
tax  policy,  a  business-relation  policy,  and  a  wage  policy  was 
adopted  to  follow  the  false  doctrine  of  purchasing  power  set  up 
as  a  cure-all.  In  short,  as  Professor  Crum,  of  Harvard,  so  ably 
stated,  the  present  administration  has  sought  to  transfer  pvirchas- 
Ing  power  from  savers  to  consumers  without  taking  the  necessary 
step  of  commodity  production. 

The  requirement  that  States  and  municipalities  match  Federal 
grants  Is,  of  course,  an  Incentive  to  unnecessary  expenditures. 
At  a  glance,  to  the  building  Industry  this  may  seem  a  good  idea. 
However,  a  prolonged,  sound  recovery  is  more  desirable  than  a 
shot  m  the  arm.  Especially  you  who  produce  durable  goods  must 
look  to  the  long-teim  possibilities.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this 
spending,  the  local  taxes  on  real  estate  amount,  essentially,  to 
confiscation.  Until  spending  is  halted  and  local  taxes  en  real 
estate  reduced  (or  some  of  the  burden  shifted  to  other  forms 
of  taxation).  I  see  little  prospect  for  a  really  healthful  revival  of 
the  private-construction  Industry.  I  hope  the  growing  public 
revolt  against  tax  abuses  and  Government  extravagance  will  soon 
remedy  this  situation. 

On  the  second  point,  the  Government  building  program.  I  do 
not    need    to    dwell    at    great    length.      The    private    construction 
Industry  finds  no  fault.  I  am   sure,   with   Government   construc- 
tion Of  certain  public  works.    A  sensible  public -works  program, 
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carefully  planned  and  economically  administered.  Is  tteoessary.     R 

lends  Itself  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  country.  Properly  car- 
ried out.  a  public-works  program  is  really  a  helper,  a  cooperator, 
and  a  contributor  to  private  Industry.  In  the  last  few  year*, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  trying  to  build  every- 
thing, everywhere.  This  Is  the  Incorrect  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  real  problem — recovery.  Private  and  Government  con- 
struction Industries  are  not  competing  to  see  which  can  build 
more.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  healthy  private  con- 
struction industry  can  and  should  make  the  Government  a 
builder  of  negligible  quantity.  Government  building  programs 
have,  supposedly,  been  undertaken  to  draw  up  aome  of  the 
"slack"  of  private  Industry. 

Building  Is.  of  course,  only  one  of  the  industries  into  which  the 
new  art  of  Government  competition  has  injected  itself.  But  in 
the  building  industry  the  Government  can  never  hope  to  have 
a  program  extensive  enough  to  take  up  the  "slack."  For  the 
11-year  period  1925-35,  nearly  9100.000.000.000  was  spent  in  build- 
ing construction  of  all  types — that  Is  utilities,  public  construc- 
tion, and  private  construction.  Of  this  f-normous  sum.  Federal 
Government  aid  amounted  to  only  6.5  percent  of  the  total.  Such 
being  the  case.  It  Is  plain  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  a  definite  cooperative  stand  In  its  building  programs.  There 
Is  absolute  proof  that  If  this  great  Industry  is  to  go  forward  It 
must  do  so  through  private  enterprise. 

Altogether  too  much  confusion  exists  in  the  Federal  housing 
field.  The  alphabetical  wizards  have  run  wild,  and  the  public 
is  completely  bewildered.  The  average  family  that  has  income 
enough  to  think  of  building  a  home  searches  the  field  In  order 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  bargain.  Frankly,  not  only  does  the 
Federal  Government  compete  with  private  industry  in  the  build- 
ing field,  but  the  various  building  agencies  compete  with  each 
other.  When  the  Government  goes  Into  the  model-village  busi- 
ness, the  worst  example  of  competition  with  private  business  is 
exjxiised.  Government  housing  removes  rent-paying  tenants  from 
properties  now  taxed  to  the  point  of  confiscation.  Often  these 
tenants  are  placed  In  properties  from  which  the  cities  In  which 
they  are  located  will  receive  no  Income.  Yet  the  cities  provide 
the  services  which  make  rents  possible.  Such  a  process  destroys 
and  discourages  Individual  enterprise.  Model  housing  demon- 
strations may  be  desirable,  but  can't  they  be  conducted  In  a 
manner  which  will  encourage  rather  than  discourage  other 
building? 

The  third  point,  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Investors,  is 
also  obvlovis.  Many  Investors  still  regard  the  long-term  prospect* 
with  doubt.  They  are  not  willing  to  risk  their  funds  in  the  pri- 
vate construction  Industry  vmtU  the  political  and  financial  outlook 
Is  more  favorable.  Lack  of  Investors  in  the  building  construction 
market  is.  of  course,  due  in  part  to  the  tax  mistakes,  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  The  Investor  who  might  lend  on  mort- 
gages, or  go  into  hovislng  or  other  building,  has  quietly  left  the 
field  of  Investment.  The  prudent  Investor  who  is  so  greatly  needed 
to  give  life  and  credit  to  housing  and  other  building  has  been 
practically  eliminated.  The  whole  attitude  of  government  toward 
business  is  wrong.  I  say  this  advisedly  and  without  partisanship. 
So  long  as  we,  a  nation,  are  committed  to  the  profit  system  and 
It  appears  that  we  will  be  committed  to  this  system  for  some  time, 
capital  must  be  given  a  fair  break.  Capital  which  starts  new  en- 
terprises deserves  encouragement.  Such  capital  keeps  the  wheel* 
of  indiistry  moving.  Such  capital  keeps  competition  vlgorovis. 
The  abundance  of  fvmds  for  investment  In  short-term,  liquid 
securities,  and  its  scarcity  for  uses  which  Involve  loss  of  liquidity, 
point  to  a  weakness  in  the  financial  structure  of  our  society.  Thla 
weakness  Is  the  separation  of  the  saving  process  from  the  produc- 
tive utilization  of  ftmds. 

The  remedy  is  a  change  in  attitude.  When  you  say  that  you 
mean  to  be  friendly,  act  like  it.  For  the  last  4  years  the  admin- 
istration has  been  harping  about  business  not  doing  Its  share.  I 
maintain  that  It's  the  other  way  around.  The  administration  bas 
not  been  doing  its  share.  Witness  the  recent  appeasement  talk 
followed  by  the  subsequent  threat  of  President  Roosevelt  to  keep 
a  club  of  Infiatlon  safely  tucked  away  in  his  closet.  Witness  the 
unwillingness  of  the  administration  to  agree  to  amendments  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  although  American  Industry  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  both  claim  that  amendments  are 
necessary.  Witness  the  refusal  to  revise  the  capital-gains  tax  or 
the  undistributed -profits  tax,  although  most  economists  of  wisdom 
agree  that  they  are  deterrents  to  recovery.  Witness  the  recent 
nomination  of  Amlle  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotxunlsalon. 
Witness  the  continued  demand  for  more  appropriations  for 
Ei>endlng. 

The  theory  that  large-scale  Government  spending  Is  naoeasary 
to  restore  prosperity  doesn't  make  sense.  Deficit  Ei>ending  does  not 
produce  lasting  benefits.  The  continuance  of  such  a  policy  only 
frightens  private  capital  from  Investing  In  productive  enterprises. 
Let  me  for  a  minute  quote  some  figures  to  prove  this  fact: 
In  the  3  years  previous  to  1929  an  average  of  four  and  1  hree-tenVhs 
billion  dollars  was  poiu*ed  Into  new  corp>orate  enterprises  In  tHU 
country.  At  the  peak  of  the  Government  spending.  1937,  the 
amount  of  new  capital  so  invested  was  only  one  and  two- tenths 
billion  dollars.    For  1938  it  was  elghty-nve  one-hundrettia  bUUoQ 
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dollars.  Private  investors  mtist  be  wooed  back  to  private  Industry. 
An  about  face  by  the  Oovermnent  is  necessary.  I  deplore  the  cou- 
stant  New  E>eal  chant  about  business  and  Government  getting  to- 
gether, and  the  Government  doing  nothing  about  it.  This  admin- 
istration is  still  blaming  business  for  what  happened  10  years  ago. 
To  be  sure  some  of  the  practices  of  bxxsinesB  were  bad.  There  has 
been  Improvement.  There  have  been  necessary  changes  in  labor 
relations,  in  seciirity  regulations,  and  in  bank-deposit  guaranties. 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  the  bad  boy — business — out  of  the  closet  so 
that  he  can  see  the  light  of  day  and  grow  into  a  strong  man  and 
thus  carry  his  share  of  the  burden.  To  keep  him  forever  In  the 
closet  in  punishment  of  his  past  misdeeds  precludes  him  from 
giving  assistance  in  carrying  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  indiistrlal 
activity  so  necessary  to  recovery. 

The  fourth  diiBculty  alluded  to  earlier  in  xny  talk  la  the  fact  that. 
In  comparison  with  earlier  periods,  the  dollar  spent  by  the  con- 
simier  for  housing  today  does  not  buy  as  greatly  increased  a  value 
as  does  the  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for  automobiles,  refriger- 
ators, radios,  and  other  similar  merchandise.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  housing  to  match  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  these  other  lines.  For  instance,  in  July 
1936  the  cost  of  frame  houses  was  down  only  13.4  percent  from  the 
1926-29  average.  Automobile  prices,  however,  were  26  percent  be- 
low 1926,  refrigerator  prices  58  percent,  radio  prices  50  percent,  and 
electric  washing  machines  55  percent.  In  1926  one  of  every  three 
dollars  spent  by  consumers  for  durable  goods  went  to  buy  housing; 
In  1936  only  one  out  of  every  seven  dollars. 

The  only  answer  must  be  that  the  building  Industry  is  not  well 
organized  to  market  its  product.  Lack  of  organization  prevented 
the  practice  of  smart  marketing  tactics  In  competition  with  the 
automobile  and  electrical  equipment  Indtistrles.  Now,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  housing  Industry  should  not  get  a  substantially 
larger  share  of  the  huge  market  for  durable  consxmier  goods  pro- 
vided it  were  willing  to  give  the  consumer  more  for  his  dollar. 
Other  industries  have  shown  that  the  real  path  to  broadened  mar- 
kets Is  the  ability  to  turn  out  a  superior,  better  product  at  a  lower 
price. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  given  merely  a  layman's  viewpoint  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  wrong  with  the  private  construction  Industry. 
Since  this  gathering  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  experts  who 
are  really  Interested  in  finding  out  what  is  amiss  with  the  building 
Industry  and  where  it  is  going  in  the  futxire,  I  have  not  tried  to 
paint  a  glossy  pictvire.  I  have  tried  to  anal3rze  the  situation  in  Its 
broader  aspects  In  the  cold  light  of  reason.  Let  me  now  summarize 
and  conclude. 

Since  the  building  industry  is  the  second  largest  in  the  country 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  national  recovery.  In  my  estimation 
recovery  should  start  with  the  building  industry.  I  do  not  mean 
with  any  fantastic  boom.  I  am  always  skeptical  of  spellbinders 
who  claim  that  a  latent  boom  Is  at  hand  and  all  we  need  is  a  little 
ptmip  priming  to  get  it  started.  We  have  real  expansion  factors 
before  us.  Increased  population  and  advancement  in  electrification 
are  factors  that  indicate  a  healthy,  sane  demand  for  building 
products.  The  move  away  from  the  cities  will  answer  the  Ill-advised 
tax  measures  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Electrification  advances 
will  speed  up  farm  and  country  building.  The  demand  for  new 
homes  grows  constantly  greater. 

Once  started,  recovery  in  the  building  Industry  will  carry  all 
Other  durable-goods  Industries  along  with  It.  The  administration 
here  in  Washington  realizes  that  national  recovery  is  necessary,  but 
to  date  it  has  been  unwilling  to  put  recovery  ahead  of  its  pet 
social  reforms.  The  solution  of  the  relief  and  unemployment  prob- 
lem lies  with  the  recovery  of  the  capital-goods  indxistries.  There 
must  be  construction  work  going  forward  In  increasing  volume  If 
the  capital-goods  industries  are  to  fully  recover.  Their  recovery 
alone  can  bring  about  satisfactory  reemployment  of  men  now 
iinemployed  or  on  relief  work.  This  will  mean  a  permanent  recov- 
ery which  does  not  depend  on  the  temporary  exiiedient  of  huge 
Govenunent  expenditures. 

If  poor  local  tax  systems  are  the  cause  of  real-estate  foreclosures 
and  general  dissatisfaction.  I  feel  the  people  will  soon  Insist  upon 
tax  reforms  and  economy.  We  see  the  beginning  of  the  demands 
for  economy  in  our  National  Government.  When  that  move  gets 
fully  under  way  it  will  set  the  example  for  the  States  and  localities. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  have  real  reforms  in  the  tax  or  spending 
field  under  the  present  administration,  but  then  that  can't  last 
much  longer  either. 

There  is  increasing  public  recognition  of  the  Importance  to 
employment  and  recovery  of  opening  up  the  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment funds  into  Industrial  building  equipment,  commercial  build- 
ing, public-utility  construction,  and  other  forms  of  private  capital- 
goods  production.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  moderniza- 
tion, for  retquipment,  and  for  new  construction.  That  the  vast 
Federal  spendmg  programs  have  done  nothing  but  get  the  country 
further  in  the  morass  of  debt  is  a  recognized  fact.  There  is  an 
active  bloc  in  Congress  that  is  insisting  upon  economy  and  sanity 
in  government.  The  continued  growth  of  this  opposition,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  to  the  spending  and  business  com- 
petition activities  of  the  administration  shotild  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  the  building  Industry. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  must  reform  its  merchandising  methods. 
That  such  reformation  is  under  way  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Washington  Bulldins;  Congress  and  the 
other  building  congresses  throughout  the  Nation.  I  was  interested 
to  note  the  current  Fortune  survey.  In  it  the  question  was  asked ; 
"Can  you  name  any  large  lmp)ortant  thing  that  you  would  like  to 
have  and  would  probably  buy  if  it  cost  only  half  as  much  as  it  now 
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costs?"  Twenty-one  and  nil  e-tenths  percent  of  the  people  answer- 
ing said  that  a  hovuae  or  ajhome  was  their  greatest  desire.  This 
was  a  higher  percent  than  flor  any  other  desire.  As  Fortune  says. 
"This  was  the  first  choice  of  [every  economic  level;  of  every  occupa- 
tion except  students;  farm  cwners  and  farm  hands;  of  every  part 
of  the  country  except  the  Northwest  Plains;  and  even  of  the  people 
in  every-size  community,  in<iuding  those  who  live  in  cities  of  more 
than  a  million."  This  indi()ate  a  pent-up  desire  for  hoiising  that 
give  birth  to  a  building  bo<jm  if  costs  were  materially  cut.  Even 
discounting  the  people  who  ^ould  not  have  the  price  of  a  new  home 
even  at  half  the  present  levels,  or  even  with  the  help  of  easy  credit, 
the  figures,  plus  those  for  r*novation  and  repair,  make  a  powerful 
argument  for  efforts  to  bring  down  building  cobts. 

Building  congresses  throtighout  the  Nation  are  the  Instruments 
by  which  the  entire  industry  can  develop  new  marketing  methods. 
There  has  been  great  progreto  within  the  last  year.  As  a  layman, 
I  can  see  part  of  the  trouble  is  the  red  tape  and  multitude  of 
problems  with  which  the  ptospective  home  builder  is  faced  when 
he  begins  to  think  about  l^ulldlng.  There  must  be  coordination 
between  the  different  groups  and  different  businesses  within  the 
building  field.  Recently  a  Jbullding-materials  dealer  observed — a 
man  who  wants  to  build  H  likely  to  go  first  to  one  of  a  dozen 
sources.  He  may  go  to  th4  architect,  the  banker,  the  manufac- 
turer, or  the  construction  i  engineer  or  the  lumber  dealer.  He 
may  get  one  story  from  onel  man  and  another  from  a  second  man 
and  so  on.  The  result  is  fthat  the  prospective  builder  becomes 
confused  and  suspicioiis.  It  is  up  to  your  building  congresses  to 
remedy  this  situation.  I  buleve  certain  building  companies  have 
solved  the  problem  by  a  showroom.  A  place  where  a  home  can  be 
seen  as  a  piece  of  packaged  merchandise.  The  buyer  should  be 
able  to  purchase  his  home  at  a  single  transaction,  with  financing 
as  liberal  as  it  is  on  an  autotnobile  or  a  washing  machine. 

The  development  of  tesuq  work  within  your  industry  will  lend 
a  more  encoxiraging  color  to  the  future.  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that 
you  cannot  depend  upon  t|ie  Government  for  your  construction 
program.  You  must  devis^  and  execute  It  yourself.  You  have 
real  values,  and  you  havel  a  ready  market.  America  Is  going 
ahead,  there  is  no  doubt  abjut  that.  I  truly  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate construction  is  not  only  going  ahead  with  America,  I  believe 
it  is  going  to  take  the  let  d.  The  general  public  is  coming  to 
realize  that  the  era  of  crac  tpot  ideas  and  unfulfilled  promises  is 
at  an  end.  Economy  and  tlirift,  together  with  the  natural  incen- 
tive to  build,  are  returning  American  labor  and  American  capi- 
tal must,  and  will.  Join  to  bring  about  the  return  of  American 
prosperity.  This  will  begli  with  the  building  industry.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  ojuntry;  it's  only  the  way  we  have  been 
treating  it  that  is  to  be  condemned.  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era  after  last  November,  and  I  truly  believe  we  will  be  \mder 
way  to  real  recovery  in  the  \  ery  near  future. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  I  am 
happy  to  note  so  tauch  enthi  islasm  within  one  of  our  country's  first 
industries.  It  speaks  well  fcr  the  future  of  America.  Despite  tem- 
porary setbacks,  I  see  real  recovery,  and  permanent  recovery,  tied 
up  with  your  Industry.  Tlie  private  building  industry  Is  on  Its 
way  and  is  eager  to  play  Iti  predestined  part  in  national  recovery 
and  prosperity. 

Navaho  Indians  ii  Southwest  United  States 


OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Friday,  March  31  (.legisla 

ARTICLE  BY  FLORA  W.  SI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DI  NNIS  CHAVEZ 


NEW  MEXICO 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\v€  day  of  Tuesday,  March  28),  1939 


lOUR  IN  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  last 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  EVening  Post  with  reference  to  the 
Navaho  Indians  in  Southtrest  United  States,  the  article  being 
entitled  "Thunder  Over  tpe  Southwest,"  written  by  Flora  W. 
Seymour.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  jtoUows: 

TBXnfDOL  yVTM  THE  SOUTHWEST 

(By  Florl  Warren  Seymour) 

The  Navaho  Indian  rubs !  his  eyes  in  amazement.  Mirages  are 
not  imcommon  in  his  southwestern  coxintry.  But  the  extent,  the 
variety,  and  the  fantastic  appearance  of  those  he  has  seen  in  recent 
years  outdo  all  his  previous  experience. 

He  hears  much  of  soil  conservation;  sees  great  numbers  of  men 
at  work,  supposedly  saving  ^he  soil  for  his  use.  At  the  same  time, 
his  own  use  of  it  is  restricted  here,  forbidden  there.  He  is  told 
roughly  that  his  own  country  does  not  belong  to  him  at  all. 

He  sees  expensive  schools!  built  all  over  his  reservation.  At  the 
same  time  he  knows  weU  thjat  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  Navaho 
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children  arc  enrolled  In  school,  with  -jpinter  8t<'rms  and  bad  roads   ^ 
making  the  attendance  pitiably  less  than  the  enrollment. 

He  bears  proud  boasts  about  the  protection  of  his  clvU  liberties. 
But  he  knows  that  any  expression  of  opinion  counter  to  that  ema- 
nating from  "Washingtone"  will  mean  the  loss  of  a  Job,  if  he  has 
one,  or  the  refusal  to  employ  him,  if  he  hasn't  He  knows  gather- 
ing for  gp'oup  discussion  will  not  Improbably  result  In  a  breaking 
up  of  the  session  and  perhaps  Jail  for  the  participants. 

EsF>eciaUy  does  he  hear  that  he  has  "religious  liberty."  He  finds 
this  means  liberty  to  take  part  In  dances  and  reject  the  white 
man's  ideas  of  religion.  But  if  be  is  among  those  who  follow  the 
white  man's  faith,  his  "liberty"  is  quite  another  thing.  He  has 
failed  to  "preserve  the  ancient  traditions"  The  good  Indian,  in 
modern  Judgment,  must  walk  in  the  path  of  his  ancestors. 

In  short,  he  concludes  that  for  him  the  New  Deal  Is  handed  out 
with  marked  cards.  The  more  abxindant  life  has  brought  him 
greater  restriction  than  he  has  ever  known.  And  all  this  confusion 
and  misery  has  come  to  him  fiom  those  who  have  always  loudly 
publicized  themselves  as  "friends  of  the  Indian  " 

Remote  in  a  region  larger  than  three  New  England  States,  but 
so  barren  that  his  nvunbers  all  but  overpopulate  It.  the  Navaho  has 
remained  among  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  independent  of 
Indians.  Until  these  late  years  he  has  gone  his  own  way — a 
simple  way  of  hardships  and  privations,  it  is  true,  but  a  way  that 
had  much  to  satisfy  his  spirit.  It  was  the  shepherd  life  of  Abra- 
ham's time  persisting  in  an  impenetrated  corner  of  the  modern 
industrial  world. 

THE   NAVAHO   MAGNA   CARTA 

In  the  sixties  the  Navahos,  for  their  turbtilence.  suffered  an 
exile  of  4  years  in  eastern  New  Mexico,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo. 
When  in  1868  they  Joyfully  trekked  back  to  their  beloved  wastes  of 
sand  and  sagebrush  and  tumbled  rock  they  made  their  first  and 
only  treaty  with  the  United  States.  That  treaty  of  1868  has  been 
the  magna  carta  of  the  Navaho  ever  since.  He  promised  to  keep 
the  peace.  He  has  done  so.  He  took  the  sheep  Issued  from  Fort 
Dafiance.  the  headquarters  of  the  reservation  staked  out  for  the 
tribe,  and  went  about  his  business. 

The  count  at  this  Issuance  of  sheep  showed  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  Navahos.  Today  they  are  50,000  or  so  in  number. 
No  "vanishing  Americans"  these.  And  they  have  achieved  some- 
thing in  which  many  another  tribe  has  been  laggard — self-support. 
On  their  bare  acres  even  the  sagebrush  grows  a  bit  half-heartedly. 
But  they  have  sustained  their  herds  of  sheep  and  their  hogans  full 
of  children,  asking  little  from  any  man. 

They  have  paid  no  taxes  on  their  desert  land.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  children  have  been  cared  for  at  various  Government 
boarding  schools.  Aside  from  this  the  tribe  has  survived  without 
such  doles  and  rations  and  subsidies  as  have  made  mendicants  of 
other  groups  of  Indians. 

Long  feince,  they  outgrew  their  original  reservation.  Additions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  Executive  order,  until 
there  were  six  different  Jurisdictions,  each  with  its  "natahni."  or 
superintendent,  and  its  staff  of  Government  employees.  Each  of 
these  superintendencies  was  an  Isolated  dot  in  the  vast  swirling 
sand  that  is  the  Navaho  country — Crownpolnt  and  Shiprock.  N. 
Mex..  and  Leupp,  Tuba  City.  Keams  Canyon,  and  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.     Even  today  these  places  are  not  notably  easy  of  access. 

There  are  no  Indian  towns  in  all  this  region.  Your  Navaho 
Is  no  villager,  like  the  Rio  Grande  dwellers  in  terraced  puebloa. 
Sheep  must  follow  the  grass,  and  he — or  rather  she,  for  the 
woman  Is  owner  and  manager  of  the  herd — must  follow  the  sheep. 
The  hogan  built  for  use  in  the  growing  season  Is  deserted  as 
colder  months  make  a  different  range  desirable.  As  the  years 
have  gone  by,  Navaho  sheep,  adaptable  like  the  people,  have  learned 
how  to  exist  12  miles  from  the  water  hole.  Six  miles  Is  said  to 
be  the  usual  limit. 

Always  the  sheep — mutton  for  the  chief  food,  wool  to  exchange 
at  the  trader's  store  for  flour  and  sugar  and  coffee.  Rugs  to  be 
made  of  wool  as  time  permits,  always  a  gay  blanket  hanging  on 
the  rude  wooden  loom  suspended  beside  the  hogan.  Lambing 
season  in  the  spring,  shearing  in  the  summer,  wool  shipped  to  pay 
the  debts  that  have  accumulated  during  the  year.  Navaho  life 
centered  about  the  sheep. 

Some  of  the  tril>esmen  became  men  of  substance.  Always  In 
Navaho  history  there  have  t>een  the  ricos — Spanish  is  the  Navaho's 
second  language — who  stood  out  from  the  others  by  virtue  of  their 
possessions.  No  notion  of  communal  ownership  existed  among 
these  people.  The  greater  nimaber  of  families  had  small  herds;  a 
few  score  bead  of  sheep,  some  goats,  a  string  of  Indefferent  horses. 
The  average  household  would  consume  some  dozens  of  sheep  in  a 
year's  time,  so  a  family  with  a  herd  of  but  a  hundred  or  two  was 
dangerotisly  near  the -subsistence  line.  But  their  wants  were  few 
and  the  skies  were  blue  above  them. 

Now  a  cloud  was  beginning  to  drift  across  the  azure.  Little  larger 
at  first  than  a  man's  hand,  how  it  did  grow!  From  a  fieecy  wisp  of 
educational  theory,  wafted  in  on  a  breeze  of  high-sounding  promises, 
it  spread  out  into  a  leaden  blanket  of  harsh  regimentation,  oppres- 
sive, deadening.  The  deluge  descended — a  veritable  flood  of  the- 
orists and  experimenters.  If  the  Indian  got  in  the  way  of  this 
experimentation,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Indian. 

THE  WHEEUOt-HOWASD  BnX 

The  incoming  Connnlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  a  man  who  for 
a  dozen  years  had  made  his  living  by  denunciatory  propaganda 
against  the  Government's  handling  of  Indian  problems.  Now  that 
he  had  become  the  responsible  administrative  head  of  the  office  he 
had  so  roundly  abused  he  announced  that  the  Indian  woiild  no 
longer  be  forced  to  fit  mto  the  white  man's  mold.    He  should  direct 


his  own  destinies,  follow  his  own  desires,  "^e  shid!  teach  tb« 
Indian  to  be  an  Indian  "  Or,  "We  shall  foster  the  native  arts, 
crafts,  and  traditions."  All  this  sounded  plausible  to  the  sentimen- 
tal audiences  the  Commissioner  was  used  to  swaying,  people  whoes 
notion  of  an  Indian  probably  came  from  a  childhood  reading  of 
Hiawatha.  It  dldnt  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  Indian,  but.  so  far  as 
It  seemed  to  mean  that  he  was  to  be  left  alone,  he  could  scarcely 
object. 

He  found  out.  Instead,  this  meant  he  was  to  live  his  own  life, 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  That  be  was  to  be  an  Indian,  even 
though  nature  and  training  had  made  him  share  the  white  man's 
blood  and  follow  the  white  man's  ways.  That  he  was  supixned  to 
hark  back  Joyfully  to  the  "native  religion,"  though  his  ancestors 
might  have  embraced  another  faith  under  Father  De  Smet  or 
Eleazar  Wheelock.  That  he  was  to  be  an  Indian  In  fact,  according 
to  the  specifications  of  Indlanism  laid  down  by  the  white  man. 

The  Ideals  of  the  new  Indian  administration  were  embodied  in  a 
bill  proposed  in  Congress  early  in  1934,  known  as  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  bill.  Senator  Wheelee,  however,  introduced  it  only  upon 
request,  and  has  since  offered  the  Senate  a  bill  for  its  repeal. 

The  original  form  of  this  53-page  pronouncement  was  fantastic 
in  the  extreme.  One  must  conclude  either  that  Its  framcrs  bad 
never  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  had  decided 
that  it  could  safely  be  disregarded.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
holding  Indian  lands  in  trust  for  individual  owners,  was  to  be 
authorized  to  return  the  property  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  This  Is. 
putting  it  mildly,  a  strange  type  of  guardianship.  Indians  forming 
tribal  corporations  were  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  exclude  from  their  boundaries  any  whites  who  might  have 
purchased  land  and  settled  there.  All  ever  the  Indian  country, 
such  a  scheme  would  have  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  an  incred- 
ible number  of  counties,  towns,  and  cities.  In  these  vastly  en- 
larged wastes  the  tribe  would  carry  on,  aided  always  by  large 
Government  subsidies.  It  would  hold  Its  property  in  common  as 
an  idyllic  state  of  communal  ownership  was  presumed  to  have  been 
the  Indian's  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  contaminating  influ- 
ences of  civilization. 

The  Indians  were  expected  to  welcome  this  with  delight.  In- 
stead strong  protest  arose  from  many  quarters.  Congress  was 
supposed  to  pass  it  without  insp>ectlon.  as  It  was  treating  all  legis- 
lation that  came  to  It  from  the  throne. 

Somehow  this  bill  did  not  slide  down  the  greased  way  so  easily. 
The  President  wrote  two  letters  In  praise  of  it — two,  because  the 
first  was  prepared  by  someone  so  obviously  unacquainted  with  the 
bill  as  to  excite  mirth  among  those  who  did  know  what  it  con- 
tained. The  delights  of  the  proposed  new  regime  were  presented 
eloquently  to  Indian  congresses  held  throughout  the  country. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ballyhoo,  the  bill  at  final  passage  contained 
but  five  pages.  Most  of  the  dreams  had  been  eliminated.  Chiefly 
It  promised  a  lot  of  appropriations;  but  as  the  act  had  squeaked 
through  In  the  closing  days  of  a  busy  Congress,  tbe  actual  naoney 
had  to  wait  for  another  session. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  as  tb« 
Indian  OfBce  called  It  eventually,  was  that  the  tribes  should  vote 
whether  or  not  to  accept  It. 

There  ensued  a  campaign  all  over  the  country  to  high-pressure 
the  Indians  Into  favoring  It.  Never  had  there  be«n  such  a  maas 
production  of  eloquence,  such  an  outbtu'st  of  rosy  promises  ai)d 
dark  warnings.  Vote  "yes,"  and  the  future  lay  shining  before  them. 
Vote  "no.  "  and  they  would  speedily  fall  a  prey  to  the  conscienceless 
and  rapacious  white  man.  All  white  men  are  conscienceless  and 
rapacious  except  a  few  of  the  more  recent  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

None  of  this  beating  of  tom-toms  need  have  been  dinned  into 
Navaho  ears  at  all.  Their  huge  reservations  had  never  been  divided 
Into  individual  allotments.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  a  thing  would  ever  be  proposed.  The  conditlana  of  desert 
shepherd  life  precluded  that. 

But  the  powers  that  be  were  determined  that,  by  book  or  by 
crook,  the  Navaho  should  enjoy  a  greater  meastire  of  comnuuud 
life.  He  was  assured  that  If  he  failed  to  adopt  the  plan,  tbe  Im- 
mediate result  would  be  the  partitioning  of  his  land  and  its  "loss" 
to  the  greedy  whites. 

Propaganda  descended  upon  tbe  Navaho  country  with  the  forc« 
of  a  hurricane  Secretary  Ickes'  gag  rtile.  promulgated  while  th« 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  provided  for  tbe  "summary 
dismissal"  of  any  employee,  white  or  Indian,  who  should  speak 
against  his  policies.  "Tbls  rule  is  still  enforced.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Navabo  employees  were  dismissed  from  tbe  Service  becauae 
they  were  suspected  of  having  talked  about  reservation  conditions 
With  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing  from  a  society  sincerely  de- 
voted to  Indian  interests.  The  Identification  was  erroneous,  and 
the  Information  had  not  come  from  the  dismissed  employees.  That 
made  no  difference. 

THE     NAVAHO    COtTNCII. 

Storms  of  argximent  on  behalf  of  the  new  law  and  arbitrary 
treatment  of  any  who  dared  oppose  It  were  kut  a  small  part  of  the 
tempest  that  raged  over  the  dei«rt.  In  addition  to  this  proposal, 
the  Navaho  Council  had  presented  to  it  three  Government  plans, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  enough  to  work  vast  and  serious 
changes  for  tbe  tribe.  They  were  faced  with  a  complete  reversal 
of  their  school  system;  with  the  merging  of  their  alx  superln- 
tendencies  into  a  single  central  agency:  and  with  a  huge  program 
of  EOil-eroslon  control  which  would  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  their 
economic  life  by  diminishing  their  range  and  cutting  down  the 
herds  of  sheep  from  which  they  drew  their  livelihood.  This  was  • 
staggering  program. 
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The  powers  that  be  might  have  learned  from  previous  Indian 
congresses,  had  they  been  capable  of  learning,  that  an  Indian 
council  regards  Itself  not  as  a  lawmaking  body  but  as  a  delibera- 
tive assembly.  The  Navaho  Council,  at  tiiat  time  about  10  years 
old.  had  been  formed  when  discoveries  of  oU  In  northern  New 
Mexico  had  made  it  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  sounding  out 
the  views  of  the  tribe  and  g^ivlng  them  expression.  Since  then,  at 
two  elections,  the  council  had  been  chosen  by  the  Navahos.  The 
12  councilmen,  2  from  each  of  the  6  superintendencies,  did  not 
exert,  nor  expect  to  exert,  power  either  over  Oovernment  procedure 
or  over  their  fellow  Navahos. 

But  they  were  assxired  that  the  new  day  was  at  hand.  Self- 
government  was  to  be  granted  to  all  the  tribes.  In  this  particular 
case  self-government  was  to  mean  pleased  acquiescence  in  whatever 
the  Oovernment  suggested. 

The  council  deliberated,  demurred:  wanted,  as  Is  always  the  way 
of  Indian  councils,  to  take  these  weighty  matters  back  to  their 
people.    An  immediate  and  favorable  vote  was  urged. 

•There  Is  no  further  appropriation  for  boarding  schools,"  they 
were  told:  "the  money  can  be  spent  for  day  schools  only."  In 
a  word,  the  choice  offered  them  was  no  choice  at  all.  A  glittering 
word  picture  was  painted  of  the  Navaho  capital  that  would  be 
built  for  them  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Eventually 
It  was  nearer  two  oiillions.  And  a  reduction  in  their  herds  of 
sheep  would  result  in  better  land  and  more  grass  for  future  herds. 

Promises  and  warnings  at  length  prevailed.  But  the  vote  was 
7  to  5.  Rather  reluctantly,  the  councilmen  returned  home  to 
break  the  unwelcome  news  to  their  i>eople. 

As  a  publicist,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  had  made 
Indian  boarding  schools  the  esjieclal  object  of  his  attacks.  They 
disrupted  family  life  and  destroyed  native  culture.  Indian  chil- 
dren, torn  forcibly  from  anguished  parents,  were  condemned  to  a 
life  of  scant  food  and  bitter  slavery.  "Forced  child  labor"  and 
"alow  starvation"  were  among  the  slogans  he  had  been  active  in 
popularizing. 

As  Commissioner,  the  agitator  learned  with  surprise  that  great 
numbers  of  Indians  protested  against  the  abolition  of  boarding 
schools.  But  what  difference  did  that  make?  "We  must  teach 
the  Indian  to  be  an  Indian." 
=At  first.  Navaho  day  schools  were  planned  to  resemble  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  official  bulletins  called  "the  traditional  eight- 
sided  hogan "  The  traditional  form  had  really  been  circular, 
the  eight-sided  form  developing  about  a  half  century  ago,  when 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  made  the  Navaho  acquainted  with  the 
usefulness  of  ties  for  building  purposes.  The  eight-sided  hogan 
resulted  from  unobstructed  visits  to  the  right-of-way.  This  change 
Is  typical  of  the  Navaho's  receptlveness  to  new  ideas.  He  does  not 
let  ancient  tradition  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  deems  Im- 
provement. 

The  hogan  schools,  with  their  low  ceilings  and  dirt  floors,  the 
Navaho  viewed  with  alternate  amusement  and  disgust.  So  obvious 
was  Navaho  disapproval  that  but  four  or  five  of  these  were  per- 
petrated. Completed  in  1935  these  are  by  now  badly  in  need 
of  repairs. 

Followed  plans  with  which  the  New  York  architects  doubtless 
thought  to  please  the  Navaho.  It  was  instead  a  form  that  would 
have  been  quite  appropriate  for  their  ancestral  enemies  in  the  Rio 
Grande  villages.  The  same  style  was  adopted  for  the  new  capital 
rising  at  Window  Rock  "This  is  Taos."  Navahos  would  say  de- 
risively, as  they  approached  the  red  stone  monument. 

TEACHING    INDIANS    TO    BE    INDIANS 

Thirty  or  more  day  schools  were  built,  at  from  twenty-flve  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  plant.  Besides  from  two  to  eight 
schoolrooms  each,  there  were  the  school  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
washrooms,  and,  nearby,  mcredibly  cramped  quarters  for  em- 
ployees. 

Progressive  education  had  fallen  upon  the  Indian  schools  with 
the  force  of  a  tornado.  The  child  was  to  direct  his  own  develop- 
ment unhampered  by  any  rules  or  plans.  Not  even  furniture, 
blackboards,  books,  or  teachers  would  be  forced  upon  him  to  repress 
his  freedom. 

With  much  fanfare  and  a  gathering  of  both  Indians  and  whlte^ 
a  typical  two-room  day  school  was  opened  at  Canyonclto,  N.  Mex., 
In  the  spring  of  1935.  The  young  Navaho  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed leader  for  the  expected  pupils  Interpreted — not  very 
smoothly — the  words  of  the  school  supervisor  In  charge  of  the 
reservation  work. 

"You  must  not  be  surprised."  she  told  the  Indian  parents,  "to 
•ee  your  children  outside  the  schoolroom,  working  about  the  place, 
making  chairs  or  tables,  laying  out  walks,  building  a  goat  corral, 
or  In  the  kitchen  preparing  Uieir  meals.  That  is  what  they  are 
here  to  learn." 

So  "forced  child  labor"  had  become  "vocational  training."  It  Is 
as  simple  as  that.     She  went  on: 

"And  while  they  do  this  they  will  talk  about  it  in  Navaho  and 
learn  the  Navaho  words  for  what  they  are  doing.  By  and  by 
they  want  to  know  tlie  English  words  for  them.  too.  He  will 
tell  them  If  they  ask  him.  After  they  become  fluent  in  speaking 
English  they  may  want  to  learn  to  read  it.  When  they  show,  by 
their  interest  in  books  and  magazines,  that  they  are  readv  to  learn, 
that  will  be  all  right.'  ^  j  ^ 

Exposed  to  no  word  of  English  and  unfurnished  with  books 
and  magazines,  this  interest  might  not  develop  very  speedily. 

"Then,  when  they  are  really  prepared  the  teacher  will  send  for 
me.  I  will  come  and  teach  the  teacher  how  to  teach  them  to 
xmmL" 


The  Navaho  parent  fouml 
came  from  all  directions, 
tlons  that  the  course  of 


this  quite  too  progressive.     Protests 

^me  groups  even  sent  in  formal  petl- 

st'  tdy  for  the  State  schools  be  followed. 


SCHOOL  }    'WrmOTTT    PUPILS 

Even  more  striking  was  the  protest  of  nonattendance.  The 
new  schools  simply  did  not  muster  up  numbers  large  enough  to 
Justify  the  title  of  school  a;  all.  In  defense,  the  Idea  was  spread 
about  th^t  they  were  more  than  schools.  They  were  to  be  real 
community  centers,  regardlsss  of  the  absence  of  communities  f.o 
be  centered.  So,  when  Mn .  Two  Horses  came  in  to  sew  up  her 
wide  ruffles  on  a  Govern  in;nt  sewing  machine,  or  Mr.  Big  Man 
sought  some  warm  water  U\  wash  bis  shirt,  great  was  the  official 
rejoicing.  This  was  true  civ  c  service.  The  new  community  centers 
were  functioning.     They  we  re  Integrating  Indian  life.     And  so  on. 

Still,  an  occasional  clean  shirt  was  not  enough — particularly  as 
the  new  schools,  supposedlj  much  less  expensive  to  operate  than 
the  boarding  schools.  prove4  to  cost  quite  as  much  per  capita.  It 
must  have  irked  the  professtd  upholder  of  all  ancient  traditions  to 
turn  again  to  qualified  teachers     Of  course,  these  must  be  new 

employees — those  who  had  b  een  turned  away  from  the  closed  board- 
ing schools  would  never  do. 

So  they  came — girls  fresli  from  college,  with  no  idea  of  what 
lay  before  them.  The  desei  t,  the  Isolation,  the  responsibilities  of 
Isolated  life,  were  eye-opening.  They  came — and  they  went.  To- 
day the  Indian  Service  is  at  nounclng  that  appointments  to  teach- 
ing position.'  will  be  given  jnly  to  those  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life. 

But  It  has  taken  5  years  t )  learn  this  most  elementary  of  lessons. 
In  that  interval  seme  few  Indian  children  have  participated  In  va- 
rious projects,  such  as  feeding  a  pet  snake  or  chicken  or  building 
a  diminutive  hogan  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom.  There  is  a 
definite  5-ytar  gap  in  whicl:  Navaho  pupils  in  Government  schools 
made  no  advancement  at  a  1  comparable  with  even  the  least  sttc- 
cessful  of  public  schools. 

If  you  doubt  that  the  Navaho  really  wants  his  children  to  learn, 
look  at  the  mission  boarding  schools  at  various  points  on  the 
reservation.  A  few  years  agD  these  Inaugurated  the  plan  of  charg- 
ing a  small  tuition,  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  of  real  desire  to  attend. 
From  $5  yearly  this  amoun  has  advanced  a  little  each  year,  with 
no  protest  from  the  Navab  o  parents.  All  these  schools  have  as 
many  pupils  as  they  can  ac<  ommodate.  with  others  waiting  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  graduate. 

The  Navahos  know  that  tiese  missionaries,  of  several  denomina- 
tions, are  their  friends.  Th<  y  do  not  in  the  least  share  the  attitude 
of  the  Indian  Office  employee  who,  writing  in  the  semimonthly 
publicity  sheet  sent  out  everywhere  by  the  Office,  spoke  of  "the 
cheap  rascality  of  Christian  isoul  saving." 

Meanwhile  the  Navaho  cabital  was  growing.  "Nee  Alneeng,"  the 
Commissioner  called  it,  having  been  assured  that  this  phrase  meant 
"center  of  the  Navaho  worlil."  The  Indians  grinned.  "There  are 
11  Navaho  words  for  hell,  aad  this  is  one  of  them,"  they  explained. 
Eventually  even  the  Commli  sioner  became  aware  of  the  Joke.  When 
occupation  of  the  stone  bul  dings  made  a  post  office  necessary,  the 
name  given  was  what  the  English  speaking  had  always  called  the 
place — Window  Rock. 

The  Navaho  by  this  tlmi  realized  that  this  meant  the  end  of 
his  six  supenntendencies.  The  council  had  voted  for  Nee  Alneeng 
under  the  Impression  that  1-  was  to  "coordinate  and  correlate"  the 
work  of  the  others,  not  to  si  ipersede  them.  The  Navaho  was  deenlv 
disturbed. 

Carry  his  problems  to  Wlidow  Rock  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do 
to  his  own  superintendent'  He  might  live  250  miles  away.  By 
this  time  there  was  no  one  there  whom  he  knew,  no  one  who  felt 
any  Interest  in  the  Navaho  ind  his  personal  affairs.  The  place  was 
swarming  with  experts  on  and  and  range  management  and  soil- 
erosion  control.  He  could  look  long  and  in  vain  for  a  familiar 
friendly  face. 

His  chapter  organization  c  f  previous  years — 75  or  so  of  them— had 
been  discouraged.  The  new  regime  could  not  admit  that  anything 
good  could  come  out  of  pnivlous  administrations.  The  18  super- 
visors who  had  been  appotited  to  function  for  the  superintend- 
encies and  chapters,  had  no  authority  to  decide  questions.  Bit  by 
bit  the  Navaho  was  losing  his  means  of  communication  with  his 
official  guardian.  The  Greai  White  Father  was  Instead  playing  the 
part  of  a  harsh  and  indiffefent  stepparent. 

THE    LAW    AGAINST    NATUBE 

Great  areas  of  the  reservation  were  set  aside  for  experimentation. 
The  magic  shibboleth  "soil -erosion  control"  swelled  from  a  mere 
whisper  to  a  thimderous  roar.  Nature's  unwelcome  op)erations  were 
to  be  checked.  No  more  feshets,  no  more  silt  washed  down  to 
Boulder  Dam.  As  one  sch  jol  child,  made  soil -erosion  consclovis, 
put  it,  there  was  to  be  no  more  erosion  at  all. 

Erosion  created  soil  in  thj  first  place,  but  should  the  mere  laws 
of  Nature  stand  in  the  way  of  a  new  day?  The  land,  saved  at  wn 
expense  per  acre  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars,  would  still  be  worth 
barely  50  cents  to  a  dollar  per  acre.  What  of  that?  Water  was 
the  real  need,  but  there  was  no  excitement  about  that,  nothing 
new. 

millions  spent  experimentally  on  the 
ast  few  years,  with  the  results,  if  any, 
luld  have  sufficed  to  do  an  enormously 
tment.  or  to  purchase  enough  Irrigable 
the  Navahos  to  settle  down  and  farm, 
othing  new  about  that. 
As  the  experimenters  descended  like  swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
Indian  Office  Service  empldyees  were  pushed  aside,  eased  out  by 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Navaho  Reservation  in  the 
still  highly  problematical, 
effective  Job  of  water  devel 
and  Irrigated  land  to  enabl 
but  there  would  have  been 
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transfer,  retirement,  dismissal— what  you  will.  They  still  had  a 
lingering  idea  of  service  to  the  Navaho:  the  newer  group  thought 
In  terms  of  sand  and  silt.  "We  don't  give  a  damm  for  the 
Indians."  frankly  said  one  of  the  eroslonlsts. 

The  two  groups,  moreover,  reported  to  two  different  Cabinet 
officers.  An  agreement  was  finally  signed  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  putting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reservation  In  the  hands  of  the  experimenters,  "There 
is  no  longer  any  Indian  Service  here,"  said  the  Commissioner,  in 
installing  the  latest  superintendent  at  Window  Rock,  "no  longer 
any  soil  erosion  service.    There  is  simply  a  Navaho  service." 

Good  words,  these;  but  what,  asks  the  Navaho,  does  this  do  U> 
the  trusteeship  of  the  land?  Can  a  guardian  hand  over  the 
property  of  his  ward  to  another  for  experimental  purposes?  The 
wliole  thing  is  admittedly  a  long-range  experiment  which  may 
prove  of  benefit  a  generation  or  two  hence.  Where,  the  Navaho 
wants  to  know,  will  be  be  a  generation  or  two  hence?  Why  save 
the  land  for  the  Indians  If  you  are  not  going  to  save  the  Indians 
for  the  land? 

With  great  acreages  of  his  reservation  fenced  off  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes,  with  his  sheep  and  goats  and  horses  cut  down  below 
his  modest  subsistence  level,  the  Navaho  feels  he  is  getting  a  very 
unfriendly  type  of  guardianship.  And  when,  last  summer,  his 
guardian  haled  members  of  the  tribe  into  coxirt  In  Arizona  to 
enjoin  them  from  grazing  their  own  sheep  on  their  own  land,  his 
opinion  of  that  guardian  dropi>ed  lower  still. 

The  long-tried  patience  of  the  tribe  very  nearly  reached  ex- 
haustion. Put  to  their  credit  the  fact  that  they  went  to  a  lawyer 
instead  of  polishing  their  rifles.  The  Navahos  still  observe  the 
treaty  of  1868.  though  their  guardian  seems  to  have  forgotten  it. 

But  we  arc  getting  a  bit  ahead  of  our  story.  To  be  set  upon  by 
swarms  of  researchers  and  experimenters  was  bad  enough.  To  have 
the  children's  schooling  reduced  to  a  minimum  was  bad  enough. 
To  lose  contact  with  those  who  had  been  his  advisers  was  bad 
enough.  But  when  the  blight  of  reduction  fell  upon  his  sheep,  the 
Navaho  felt  that  the  very  core  and  center  of  bis  life  was  being 
defctroyed. 

The  council,  reluctantly  agreeing  to  reduction,  tad  understood 
that  it  would  apply  to  those  families  which  possessed  more  than 
a  hundred  head.  When  the  time  came,  this  promise  was  violated. 
The  owner  of  a  few  head  must  give  up  a  substantial  proportion 
of  his  already  insufficient  supply.  This  meant  deepening  poverty, 
often  actual  hunger. 

Work  for  wages  had  been  promised  to  offset  this  loss  of  Income. 
A  man  might  be  employed  in  the  building  operations.  He  might 
help  in  planting  the  thousands  of  little  tree  shoots  that  were  set 
out,  each  with  a  swirling  little  question  mark  cut  In  the  ground 
around  it.  He  might  pile  up  the  little  mounds  of  chips  that  were 
supposed  to  hold  back  fioodwaters.  All  these  things,  for  a  year  or 
two  at  least,  brought  pay  checks.  This  would  meet  the  situation 
perfectly. 

But  it  Just  didn't.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  the  Navaho  woman 
who  owns  and  manages  the  herd.  It  is  she  whose  means  of 
livelihood  was  curtailed.  It  was  the  Navaho  man  who  got  a  Job, 
and  he  might  not  be  the  one  who  had  any  responsibility  for 
the  families  suffering  from  herd  redxiction.  Loss  and  recompense 
might   travel   like   parallel   lines   and   never   meet. 

In  any  case,  the  Navahos  are  entirely  unused  to  a  money  econ- 
omy. Credit  and  barter  have  been  their  way  of  meeting  their 
needs. 

"What  Is  money?"  they  had  asked.  "We  can't  cut  any  wool 
from  it.  It  doesn't  bring  us  any  lambs."  From  the  native  point 
of  view,  dollars  were  simply  things  that  came  and  went. 

They  came — and  they  went.  The  shortage  of  sheep  and  wool 
remained  the  most  vital  of  problems.  The  superintendent  de- 
manded further  reduction;  he  became  aware  that  such  a  program 
could  not  be  enforced. 

THE    HAND-PICKED    COTTNCIL 

In  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  the  Navaho,  unaccustomed  to 
elections  and  voting,  still  managed  to  express  his  distaste  for  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act.  Despite  every  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  their  vote  was  to  reject  It.  It  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  the  theorist  who  had  hoped  to  point  out  this  largest  of 
tribes  as  making  a  happy  return  to  communal  life  and  the  ancient 
traditions. 

Since  the  council  was  not  proving  subservient,  the  office  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  secure  a  "truly  representative"  body. 
This  was  assured  by  sending  out  men  from  the  central  agency  to 
select  the  "representatives."  The  old  councU  was  summarily 
wiped  off  the  slate  and  a  new  and  much  larger  one  installed. 
'I'he  Navahos  as  a  whole,  looking  on  the  whole  procedure  with 
marked  disfavor,  never  referred  to  this  oody  during  its  months 
of  life  under  any  other  name  than  the  "hind-picked  council." 

The  Navahos  as  a  whole,  did  we  say?  Yes;  that  is  the  strangest 
part  of  it  all.  Out  of  this  chaos  the  tribe  has  achieved  a  unity 
It  had  never  before  known.  The  ugly  and  venomous  toad  of 
oppression  has  had  a  precious  Jewel  concealed  about  It  after  all. 

The  Chlppewas,  French-mixed  Indians  with  generations  of  civ- 
ilized training  behind  them,  when  the  removal  of  their  agency 
was  decreed,  staged  a  riot  and  nearly  tore  their  superintendent 
In  twain  before  the  police  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Navahos,  con- 
sidered the  most  primitive  of  tribes,  have  made  their  protest  in 
thoroughly  dignified  manner,  by  petition  and  by  appeal  in  person 
to  Congress.  Several  times  In  these  past  few  years  these  people 
have  mustered  their  scanty  resources  and  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  plead  their  cause. 


Prom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  their  ofBcial  gtiardlan.  they 
have  had  scant  comfort.  Indeed,  on  occasions  they  have  had  such 
peculiarly  malignant  abuse  as  only  he  knows  how  to  purvey.  They 
did  not  reply  In  kind.  Such  language  does  not  comport  with  the 
Indian  sense  of  propriety. 

But  their  petitions  for  a  real  cotincU  election  carried  many 
thousands  of  signatures  and  thumb  marks.  These  could  not 
utterly  be  disregarded.  Early  \n  1938,  It  was  announced,  an 
election  would  be  held.  Postponed  again  and  again.  Um  voting 
actually  took  place  In  September, 

Leader  of  the  Navahos  was  a  man  from  Farmlngton  who  had 
represented  the  Shlprock  Jurisdiction  In  the  old  council,  but  had 
been  pointedly  and  purposefully  excluded  from  the  "hand-picked 
coimcll."  Jacob  Casamero  Morgan,  who  has  boarding-school  and 
mission  education,  a  man  In  the  latter  fifties.  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
strength  that  is  In  the  Navaho  character  when  there  la  opportunity 
for  development.  He  has  been.  Indeed,  a  man  diligent  in  business. 
For  years  past  his  efforts  have  been  bent  to  the  double  task  of 
bringing  his  people  together  and  presenting  their  situation  to  the 

world  without. 

A  half  century  ago  he  was  an  Indian  shepherd  boy  tn  a  roxigh 
hogan.  Today  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  50,000  people  who 
had  never  before  had  a  leader. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  president  of  the  council  was  in- 
evitable. To  the  very  last  the  Government  forces  threatened  to 
cancel  Morgan's  nomination  because  his  home  at  Farmlngton  is 
Just  across  the  border  of  the  reservation.  All  the  familiar  high- 
pressure,  steam-roller  methods  were  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
candidate  favored  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  newly  Installed  broad- 
casting system  at  Window  Rock  chanted  his  praises.  But  Jake 
Morgan  has  what  the  Government  has  lost — ^the  confidence  of  the 
Navaho  people.    He  won  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 

But  he  knows,  and  the  Navahos  know,  that  this  victory  is  only 
a  prelude  to  more  serious  trials.  Whether  stubborn  theorists  wlU 
ever  acknowledge  facts,  whether  the  eyes  of  Government  official* 
can  be  opened  to  the  real  needs  of  the  Navahos,  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion. We  must  wait  to  see  what.  If  any,  cooperation  Is  possible 
between  the  Navaho  people  and  the  guardians  who  have  done 
such  a  poor  Job  of  guardianship.  There  is  very  little  sign  yet  that 
the  administration  has  really  learned  any  lessons.  There  is  a  long 
way  to  go  before  they  can  even  start  to  win  again  the  trust  of  an 
aioused  people  who  feel  themselves  betrayed  by  those  who  most 
of  all  should  have  been  their  friends. 

The  Indian  Office  is  preparing  some  fine  window  dressing.  A 
fresh  coat  of  whitewash  was  recently  administered  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  emanatmg  from  Civil  Liberties  umon  sources.  This 
publication  praises  the  glory  and  effulgence  of  the  New  Day  that 
has  dawned  for  the  Indian.  This  may  make  public  opinion  m  the 
East,  but  it  affects  the  Indians  not  at  all. 

A  teacher  from  a  Navaho  day  school  visited  a  hogan.  She  saw 
the  agitation  of  the  Navaho  mother  upon  Inquiry  about  her  chil- 
dren.    "What  Is  the  trouble?"  she  asked  her  interpreter. 

"She  say  you  count  the  sheep  and  take  half  of  them  away.  She 
say  you  count  the  horses  and  say  she  got  to  get  rid  of  them.  She 
■ay  you  not  to  count  the  children.  She  not  going  to  let  you  get 
rid  of  them,  too,"  To  such  a  state  of  distrust  have  these  years  of 
doctrinaire  regimentation  and  wild  experiment  broiight  a  funda- 
mentally friendly  and  reasonable  people. 


Relief  and  Work  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31,  1939 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  this  House  waa 
asked  to  appropriate  $875,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  June  30,  1939.  The  House 
saw  fit  at  that  time  to  cut  from  the  requested  appropriation 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  and  as  a  result  the  sum  of  $725.- 
000,000  was  granted  by  the  Congress. 

Today  we  have  before  us  another  emergency  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  know  that  unless  additional  funds  are  made 
available  Immediately,  thousands  of  worthy  relief  cases  are 
going  to  be  thrown  off  the  W.  P.  A.  immediately  and  that 
from  month  to  month  hereafter  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  additional  thousands  will  lose  their  W.  P.  A.  jobs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  set  as  the  figure  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  this  work  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Harrington.  Administrator 
of  W.  P.  A.,  has  clearly  stated  In  testifying  before  that  com- 
mittee that  the  granting  of  any  sum  less  than  $150,000,000 
can  but  result  in  drastic  cuts  in  the  rolls  of  relief  recipients. 
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It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  no  time  to 
quibble  over  the  difference  between  $150,000,000  and  $100,- 
000,000.  Yes,  of  course,  I  realize  that  $50,000,000  Is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  a  large  sum  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  that  amount  in  connection  with  the 
dally  bread  of  millions  of  our  unemployed  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  find  it  necessary  to  seek  assistance  from 
our  Government. 

When  it  is  realized  that  just  within  the  p«ist  few  weeks  we 
have  appropriated  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  establish  and  matnt-ain  public  parks  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  that,  as  I  pointed  out  when  this  matter 
was  before  us  in  January,  we  have  voted  to  spend  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  for  weapons  of  war  to  be  used  in 
defense  of  our  country,  I  am  sure  that  not  one  Member 
of  this  House  can  disagree  that  $50,000,000  is  a  small  amount 
when  it  means  a  guaranty  against  absolute  want  to  millions 
of  our  citizens. 

Many  argiunents  have  been  advanced  diulng  this  debate 
that  this  appropriation  should  be  cut  to  $100,000,000  because 
of  mismanagement  within  the  W.  P.  A.  To  my  mind,  such 
argxmients  are  beside  the  point.  If  such  mismanagement  has 
existed,  or  does  exist,  I  do  not  condone  such  activities,  and  I 
feel  that  the  forthcoming  inquiry  into  the  matter  recently 
authorized  by  Congress  will  show  us  to  what  extent  such 
abuses  have  been  carried  on.  And  I  feel  certain  that  when 
the  results  of  this  iDvestigation  are  forthcoming  we  will  learn 
that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  this  great  Nation-wide 
relief  program,  the  abuses  have  been  negligible. 

But  in  this  particular  bill  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  prop- 
osition ot  alleged  abuses  in  the  W.  P.  A.,  but  rather  with  the 
I>roposition  of  how  much  money  we  are  going  to  allot  for  the 
continued  well-being  of  those  of  our  citizens,  innocent  of  all 
wrongdoing,  who  are  looking  to  Congress  as  their  only  hope. 
In  this  bill  we  are  talking  about  bread  and  butter  and  not 
investigation.    Investigation  has  already  been  authorized. 

And  so,  Bdr.  Speaker  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
let  us  deal  with  this  matter  only  from  the  angle  of  doing  what 
Is  right  for  those  who  are  less  fortimate  than  ourselves. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  we  will  approach  the  problem  along 
these  lines  every  Member  of  this  House  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  will  restore  to  this  bill  the  full  amount  of 
$150,000,000.  

Why  Not  "Smother^  Him? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  31, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FELIX  HINKLE 


Mr,  SECCOMBE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 

Hon.  Felix  Hinkle,  editor  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Economist: 

[From  tbe  Canton  (Ohio)    Economist  of  March  28,  1939] 

WHT  NOT  "smother"  huct 

(By  Felix  Hinkle) 

Economic  pressure  and  rerenge  are  the  twin  devils  which  can  be 
held  accovmtable  for  most  aU  of  the  crime  and  lawlessness  in  the 
world  today. 

If  a  man  Is  hungry  and  does  not  have  the  means  to  buy  food, 
or  If  he  feels  society  has  treated  him  unjustly,  conventional  rules 
lose  much  of  their  moral  weight  Insofar  as  he  Is  concerned.  Quite 
likely  such  a  man  will  take  whatever  he  can  through  such  measures 
as  seem  moct  expedient  to  him.  He  looks  upon  his  vlctlnu  as  fair 
prey- 
On  the  other  hand,  If  a  man  is  secxire  m  his  own  material 
requirements  and  holds  no  particular  grudge  against  anyone,  he 
aeldom  reaorta  to  any  form  of  pillage  or  plunder.    He  Is  content  to 


Intaln  a  status  quo.     He  views 
ncles  and  stands  firmly  upon  the 


abide  by  the  laws  and  seeks  to 
with  alarm  all  revolutionary  ten 
principles  of  organized  control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conflicis  throxighout  the  world  today  are 
fundamentally  predicated  upon  the  ]x>lnt6  In  this  observation. 
Disputes  between  nations  are  ndt  really  fanned  by  the  flames  of 
differing  ideologies.  All  the  "isms"  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
man-made  vehicles — vehicles  mAde  to  support  the  passions  of 
aroused  peoples.  The  real  battle  is  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots" — between  the  "offenders"  and  the  "offended." 

Take  the  case  of  Germany  as  an[ illustration.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  condone  the  ruthlessness  with  which  Hitler  pursues  his  objec- 
tives. I  am  merely  focusing  attention  on  some  of  the  reasons  why 
central  Europe  is  now  a  veritable' madhouse.  I  wish  to  review  Just 
a  few  high  spots  of  the  VersalUe*  Treaty  and  then  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  world  had  any  right  to  expect  a  differ- 
ent result.  I 

This  travesty  in  statesmanship!  was  concluded  between  Germany 
and  the  Allied  Powers  on  June  28;  1919,  and,  technically,  brought  to 
an  end  the  World  War.  Following  are  some  of  the  conditions 
Imposed  upon  Germany  in  this  treaty: 

Parts  2  and  3  required  GermaiJy  to  demilitarize  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  forever.  It  ceded  th€  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin  to 
France,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  ol  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  thus  turning 
over  to  "the  enemy"  2,000,0(X)  Inh  abltants  and  over  three-fourths  of 
the  German -produced  iron. 

It  demanded  that  Germany  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Heligo- 
land, and  presented  the  northeio  part  of  Schleswlg  to  Denmark. 
It  established  the  Polish  CorrlCor,  separating  East  Prussia  from 
Germany  proper,  and  gave  the  cl  ty  of  Memel  to  Lithuania.  In  all. 
about  6.000.000  German  inhabl'  ants  were  handed  over  to  other 
powers,  together  with  most  of  th(  i  iron  and  minerals  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  ceded  al|  of  Germany's  overseas  colonies  to 
the  principal  Allied  Powers.  In  Africa,  the  Cameroons  were  divided 
between  Prance  and  the  British  pmpire;  East  Africa  went  to  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium:  Great  Brl^in  got  Togoland;  also.  Southwest 
Africa  was  ceded  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  Pacific,  Germany  lost  Idarshall  Isles  to  Japan;  Samoa  to 
New  Zealand;  New  Guinea  to  Australia:  and  the  Naiira  Island  to 
Great  Britain.  Germany  also  hai  1  to  renounce,  outright,  the  penin- 
sula of  Shantung  to  Japan. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  Geniany  lost  all  of  her  state  property, 
movable  and  Immovable,  in  her  colonies.  An  absolute  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  her  transmarine  possessions — properties,  powers,  and 
rights.  She  even  had  to  give  up  the  properties  and  stations  of  the 
German  missions. 

Part  5  had  to  do  with  the  German  Army  and  Navy.  The  Army 
was  placed  at  a  maximum  of  xbo.OOO  men  and  the  Navy  was  re- 
stricted to  6  battleships.  6  light  icrulsers,  12  destroyers,  and  12  tor- 
pedo boats.  Submarines  were  lianned  entirely  and  Germany  was 
commanded  to  destroy  all  exlBti:ig  fortifications. 

Part  8  took  up  the  matter  ol  reparations.  If  anyone  wants  to 
learn  how  far  soxmd  reasoning  t  nd  statistical  facts  can  be  twisted 
to  meet  the  hate  of  a  revengefii  people,  let  him  read  the  full  text 
of  part  8  of  the  Versailles  Treats .  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Allied  Powers  were  given  the  rig  tit  "to  confiscate  private  properties 
of  German  citizens"  in  their  rea|>ective  countries. 

Of  course,  the  world  now  realizes  how  impossible  it  was  for 
Germany  to  fulfill  the  pledges  tnade  Jn  this  section  of  the  treaty. 
Not  only  were  the  demands  impossible  for  Germany  to  meet  but 
they  bankrupted  the  nation  and  made  a  political  farce  of  the  efforts 
to  establish  a  wholesome  democracy. 

But  worst  of  all,  the  Versailles  Treaty  fertilised  the  egg  which 
finally  hatched  in  a  Munich  beer  cellar  on  November  8,  1923.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  birth  aid  growth  of  Adolf  Hitler,  with  all 
of  his  insane  ideas  of  persecution  and  religious  intolerance.  It 
projected  a  menace  upon  the  political  horizon  which  chaUenges  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  clTllization  itself. 

What  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  do  about  It,  poses  a  diffi- 
cult question.  I  have  a  hunchlwe  have  not  approached  the  basis 
of  a  read  solution  as  yet.  I  believe  the  "republics"  have  a  bitter 
piU  to  swallow.  If  they  stop  Hitler  they  will  hpve  to  smother  him 
to  death. 

Peace-loving  countries  must,  looner  or  later,  climb  over  on  Ger- 
many's side  of  the  fence.  They  must  give  back  their  colonies  and 
confiscated  properties.  They  rtust  reduce  the  trade  barriers,  ex- 
tend liberal  credits,  buy  Germ  in  products,  and  generaUy  accord 
the  German  people  an  equal  place  under  the  sun. 

These  things  must  be  done  even  though  the  negotiations  go 
through  the  Third  German  Reich.  My  whole  point  is  that  a  dif- 
ferentiation must  be  made  between  the  German  people  and  Adolf 
Hitler.  The  best  way  to  stop  hitler  is  to  make  him  unnecessary. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  country  which  gave  the  world 
Martin  Luther,  Mendelssohn,  t3oethe,  Stelnmetz,  Einstein,  and 
hundreds  of  other  outstanding  men  and  women,  must  be  a  pretty 
decent  spot  on  the  globe.  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  German 
people  are  peace  loving  and  axirtsmanllke.  I  have  an  opinion 
that  they  would  welcome  the  generous  overtures  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  deep  appreciation  and  Instantaneous  cooperation. 
I  suspect  they  would  rather  have  our  good  will  than  a  Hitler. 

Of  course,  I  realize  this  point  of  view  will  not  be  popular  but, 
at  least,  It  represents  my  best  .  udgment,  and  I  am  willing  that  It 
be  filed  alongside  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  for  the  perusal  of  futxu« 
generations. 
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Jute  and  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28  the  Department 
of  Agncuiture  reported  as  foUows  with  respect  to  the  cotton 
situation: 

i-T*^^*^^  ^  *3!£!^^^*^'=  ^^'^'^s  °'  American  cotton  totaled  about 
17,500.000  bales.  This  was  nearly  2.000.000  bales  larger  than  the 
previous  record  stocks  as  of  that  date  and  more  than  twice  as  larse 
as  the  average  for  the  6  years  ended  1930. 

««!?^™  August  through  December  foreign  consumption  of  American 
cotton  was  the  smallest  in  20  years.  Exports  of  American  cotton 
continue  exceptionally  low.  During  the  8  weeks  ended  February 
22  they  were  about  half  as  large  as  the  comparatively  small  exports 
f,  *  ^^^Li^^^"\  In  January  they  were  the  smallest  for  that  month 
since  1872  or  In  67  years.  Total  domestic  exports  from  August 
through  January  were  43  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  the 
smallest  for  the  period  since  1881 -«2.  «""er.   me 

This  surplus  of  17.500.000  bales  is  the  largest  In  the  history 
of  the  NaUon,  and  another  crop  of  around  12,000,000  bales 
Is  now  being  planted. 

We  must  increase  our  exports  of  cotton;  we  must  recap- 
ture our  foreign  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
increase  the  use  of  cotton  in  this  country.  Otherwise  I  see 
little  hope  in  the  future  for  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  Congress  should  sol- 
emnly resolve  to  save  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  We  can  never  increase  the  farm  income  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  on  the  farm  as  long  as  our  farmers 
must  compete  with  farm  products  grown  in  foreign  coun- 
tries hke  India  and  the  Philippines,  where  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  standard  of  living  are  much  lower  than  in  our 
country. 

For  example,  jute  is  grown  in  India,  a  country  with  the 
very  lowest  standard  of  living.  Yet  we  are  importing  into 
this  country  each  year  jute  and  other  hard  fibers  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  displace  over  2,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  Here  are 
the  figures: 

£5f<mat«  0/  the  QuantiHes  of  cotton  that  would  be  consumed  if 
jute  and  hard  fibers  were  replaced  entirely  by  cotton 

IMPORTED  JUn 


Bags: 

Mill  feed 
Fertilizer. 
Sugar 


(Bales  of  478  lbs.  net] 


248. 000 

Potatoes  (whiter-i"--"™!i:i:::::::::  SSSS 

Wheat  (bran  and  shorts)......  ^'r^ 

Flour  (aU  kinds) -I""""!" ig'ooo 

Other  (for  other  products  and  sundry  piorposesjiIII  llliooo 


Total. 


620.000 


Bagging  for  wrapping  bales  of  cotton  (12.000.000  bales)  135  ooo 

Textile  ^Tapping  (bales  covering  manufacturing  goods)  90*000 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs ^  6"viua,.  ^"- "V" 

Twine    and    cordage     (includtog    tying    United    StitM 

malls) _c  n^vrt 

Road  building ::::      — -  ijxxs 

Rags  for  U.  S.  Navy,  low-grade  cotton ZI 8000 

Other :::::::::  as:  ooo 


Total 


588,000 


Grand    total j  2O8 


000 


IMPORTED    HAHO    FIBEES 

Binder  twine  and  rope 55Q  qqq 

Other   (mostly  twine  and  cordage) 11111111      60o!ooo 


Grand  total,  hard  fibers 1. 150.000 

Grand  total,  Jute  and  hard  fibers 2.358.000 
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For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  trying  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  efforts  to  find  new  uses 
for  cotton.  Their  research  work  is  not  only  very  interesting. 
but  I  believe  it  is  soon  going  to  result  in  establishing  new 
and  economical  uses  for  cotton. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  in  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Cotton 
Marketing  in  trying  to  perfect  a  cdtt^n  twine  which  wUl 
fully  compete  with  the  jute  twine  no^*  in  use  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  When  the  approiiriaUon  bill  for  that 
Department  was  before  us  2  weeks  ago  I  secured  adoption  of 
an  amendment  requiring  the  use  of  at  least  50  percent  cot- 
ton twine.  That  cotton  can  compete  with  jute,  both  in  serv- 
ice and  in  price,  is  fully  shown  by  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  received  today  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Cheatham,  who  is  in 
charge  of  cotton  utllizaUon  research,  who  understands  the 
problems  of  the  southern  cotton  farmers,  and  who  mertta 
the  praise  of  every  southern  Representative. 

Hon.  Stxphxn  P*c.  I***^  '°'  *»«• 

House  of  Representative*. 

E*A«  Ma.  Pac«:  In  response  to  your  telephone  request  of  March 

f  *^'*Port  00  the  small-scale  tests  which  we  have  recently 

completed  on  a  new  cotton  twine  for  lying  out  packages  of  letteii 

and  other  t>-pes  of  mall,  I  am  summarizing,  herewith    the  results 

Obtained  from  these  trial  shlpmenu  ""'^wiui,  ine  re*uiu 

^J?*  ^}\?^  ^'^'^^  "^*^  ^"  ^^^  ^^»  ^^  developed  by  the 
Ckrtton  Utilization  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  AgriculturalEoonomlc. 
in  cooperation  with  a  prominent  cotton  manufacturer  of  your 
State.  Trials  of  cotton  twine  conducted  In  the  past  by  the  Port 
Office  Department  showed  that  the  types  generally  available  at  that 
time  possessed  several  undesirable  properties,  and  thu  new  cotton 
twine  represents  the  result  of  an  effort  to  produce  a  twine  which 
would  obviate  these  difficulties. 

The  tests  were  conducted  as  follows:  I 

Five  lots,  each  consisting  of  eight  bundles  of  letters,  four  tied 
with  cotton  and  four  tied  with  Jute  twine,  each  bundle  weighing 
approximately  2  pounds,  were  sent  from  Raleigh.  N   C,  to  offices  of 
this  Bureau  in  the  following  places:  San  Francisco.  Calif     AUanU 
Ga..  New  York,  N.  Y..  Chicago,  Dl..  and  Dallas  Tex 

»  Tl^v,'*^.  J'*5^*^^  ^^^^  "^  ^y  ^  experienced  mall  clerk  In  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C  )  Poet  Office  in  order  to  Insure,  ao  far  as  possible, 
attaining  equal  tension  on  the  packages.  AU  Jute  twine  used  in  the 
experiment  had  a  small  section  marked  with  red  dye  so  that  It 
could  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  twine  had  broken  and 
was  replaced  in  transit.  No  mark  was  placed  on  the  cotton  twine 
as  no  post  office  or  Railway  Mail  Service  had  such  twine  In  stock 
and  any  replacement  made  would  be  evident. 

Our  representatives  in  these  cities  were  asked  to  report  particu- 
larly on  the  following  points:  (1)  Comparative  looseness  of  the 
Jute  and  cotton  twine;  (2)  condition  of  the  letters,  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  seem  to  have  shifted  in  the  packages;  and  (3)  whether 
the  ends  of  the  envelopes  had  been  cut  by  the  twine 

Reports  made  by  Bureau  rcpresenutives  upon  receipt  of  the 
packages  at  the  varloiis  polnu  showed  that  ooth  the  packasce 
tied  with  cotton  and  those  tied  with  Jute  twine  arrived  in  stStt- 
ciently  good  condition  to  be  returned  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  twine  replaced  or  retied.  The  packages  tied  with  cotton 
twine  appeared  to  be  in  slightly  better  condition,  on  the  average. 
than  did  the  packages  tied  with  Jute  twine,  but  no  appreciable 
dlflerences  were  noted  in  any  respect. 

"nie  various  packages  of  letters  were  then  retngged  and  returned 
by  franked  mail  to  our  Bureau  representative  at  Raleigh  N  C  who 
examined  each  bundle  and  found  their  condition  to  be  as  follows- 

All  bundles,  with  the  exception  of  one  tied  wltn  Jute  and  one  tied 
With  cotton,  both  sent  from  Chicago,  were  received  intact  The 
twine  on  these  two  bundles  had  evidently  .-lipped  off  the  ends  or 
ta-oken  during  the  return  trip.  The  original  jute  twine  on  one 
other  package  had  been  replaced  with  a  heavier  twine.  As  a  whole 
the  bundles  tied  with  cotton  twine  were  tighter  than  those  tied 
with  Jute.  No  appreciable  difference  as  detected  In  regard  to  cut- 
ting of  envelopes  and  disarrangement  of  letters  in  bundles 

Although  these  tests  indicate  that  this  new  cotton  twine  is  fully 
satisfactory.  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  trial  was  on 
such  a  small  scale  that  the  results  should  be  considered  as  pro'lmi- 
nary  in  nature  until  the  twine  can  be  tried  out  more  extensively 
by  actual  regular  use  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

On  a  yardage  basis  this  new  cotton  twine  is  only  slightly  higher 
in  price  than  the  last  jute  twine  supplied  on  bids  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  ^^^^ 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  you  advised  on  subsequent  develop- 
ments and  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
the  uses  of  American  cotton. 

In  the  meantime,  if  there  is  any  further  information  which  we 
may  be  able  to  supply  you.  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  CmCATRAM. 

In  Charge.  Cotton  UtUization  Research. 

Division  of  Cotton  Uarketing. 
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W.  P.  A,  Appropriation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30. 1939 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  message 
In  writing,  dated  January  5.  1939  (H.  Doc.  No.  8) ,  informed 
the  Congress  that  an  appropriation  of  $875,000,000  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  relief  situation  in  the  country.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1939,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $725,000,000 
on  the  false  assumption  that  such  sum  was  wholly  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  next.  The  President,  on  March  14,  1939  (H.  Doc.  No.  205) , 
by  message  in  writing,  informed  the  Congress  that  its  par- 
tial compliance  with  his  previous  request  for  funds  would 
not  and  could  not  meet  the  required  needs  of  relief  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  he  therefore  demanded  that 
the  Congress  meet  the  situation  by  appropriating  the  balance 
of  the  original  request;  that  is,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000. 

Until  today  nothing  was  done  to  comply  with  this  request. 
We  are  now  attempting  a  further  compliance  therewith. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  reported  House  Joint 
Resolution  246,  wherein  it  is  sought  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional simi  of  $100,000,000.  In  my  Judgment,  this  sum  is 
inadequate  to  care  for  the  relief  situation  of  the  country. 
Private  employment,  either  willfully  or  otherwise,  has  not 
^^iijcgn  up  the  slack  of  unemployment.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  acted  to  and  did  repeal  certain  taxes 
claimed  by  big  business  as  a  detriment  to  it.  It  was  the 
complaint  of  big  business  that  these  taxes  made  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  their  need  of  development  of  plant  and  per- 
sonnel, that  If  these  taxes  were  removed  business  and  In- 
dustry could  go  forward  and  take  up  the  slack  of  imem- 
ployment.  subsequently  relieving  the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief 
rolls.  The  removal  of  these  taxes  has  not,  however,  prompted 
business  and  industry  to  so  act.  We  are,  therefore,  faced 
with  the  same  situation  for  relief  legislation  as  prevailed 
when  the  President  first  advised  the  Congress  thereon,  to  wit: 
January  5.  1939. 

The  attitude  of  the  Congress  has  been  piecemeal-^b^t,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  sum  of  $725,000,000  was  sufBcient. 
Recently,  the  Congress  has  conceded  its  error,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  save  face  the  concession  was  only  partial.  In 
its  greater  wisdom.  Congress  now  claims  that  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  inmiediate  needs — 
rather  than  the  $150,000,000  advocated  by  the  President. 
Due  to  the  parliamentary  procedure  by  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  governed,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
practical  attitude  in  order  thereby  to  protect  properly  the 
xmemplo3^d  and  the  needy.  Were  we  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  proffered  in  House  Joint  Resolution  246 
we  would  thereby  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  immediate 
situation  In  any  respect.  Under  House  rules,  it  will  prove 
a  virtual  impossibility  to  obtain  a  roU-call  vote  to  increase 
the  appropriation  to  $150,000,000.  We  must  take  or  leave 
what  is  offered.  To  my  mind  such  a  situation  is  unworthy 
of  a  truly  legislative  body.  Opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  a  full  and  open  attempt  to  comply  with  the  President's 
request.  The  House  committee  in  its  report  states,  "recog- 
nizing that  time  is  of  the  essense  just  now  because  of  the 
.^-^rcssing  need,  however  brought  about,  to  project  adminis- 
trative procedure  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
committee  perforce  has  pursued  a  more  liberal  policy  than 
a  searching  Inquiry  probably  would  justify." 

This  language  constitutes  a  feeble  apologia  for  the  com- 
mittee's failiu-e  to  comply  fully  with  the  President's  request 
and  a  weak  excuse  for  its  failure  to  meet  the  actual  situation 
of  relief  for  the  unemployed,  which  is  such  a  vital  issue  at 
this  time.  We  should  not  temporize  with  necessity  and  want. 
Millions  of  our  citizens  look  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 


Congress  for  relief  from  a  pressing  economic  situation,  over 


which  they  have  no  control, 


inadequate  purchasing  power 


nation,  during  the  period  bus 


To  lessen  or  liquidate  at  this 


time  the  W.  P.  A.  enterprises  is  tempting  economic  fate. 
The  very  attempt  so  to  do  Trill  further  destroy  the  already 


of  millions  of  our  people  to  the 


ultimate  harm  of  business  abd  industry.    If  people  cannot 
buy,  business  and  industry  cinnot  sell.    It  is  our  duty  as  a 


ness  and  industry  are  unable  to 


go  forward  and  take  up  the  i  lack,  to  maintain  W.  P.  A.  pro 
grams  in  order  to  give  purchising  power  to  the  unemployed. 
Unless  we  can  maintain  this  equilibrium  between  purchasing 
power,  consumption,  and  pioduction,  the  entire  economic 
edifice  founded  thereon  will  <iease  to  function,  bringing  in  Its 
wake  further  chaos  and  disti  ess  to  all,  and  especially  to  the 
unemployed  and  the  needy. 

Due  to  circmnstances  beycnd  their  control  a  rather  high 
percentage  of  the  people  in  ny  district  have  been  forced  to 
resort  to  the  relief  rolls  in  (Jrder  to  sustain  themselves  and 
their  families.  Therefore,  I^.  Speaker,  while  I  deeply  regret 
the  parliamentary  situation]  that  practically  prevents  this 
House  from  raising  the  amoupt  of  the  appropriation  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on!  Appropriations,  I  shall  be  con- 
strained, in  order  to  act  in  (the  best  interests  of  the  people 


whom  I  represent,  to  suppoi 
serving  my  rights  to  attei 
possible  to  increase  the 
as  requested  by  President 


the  resolution  as  reported,  re- 
by  all  parliamentary  means 

to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000 
;lin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Should  the  Wagnor  Law  Be  Amended? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARt  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 


RADIO   TALK   BY   HON.    CLAtlE   E.   HOFFMAN,    OF   BflCHIGAN, 
GIVEN  OVER  WJSV  ON  MARCH  30,  1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
by  me  on  March  30,  1939, 
System  from  station  WJSV 


Speaker 


insert 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
herein  copy  of  talk  delivered 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
in  Washington: 


PeUow  Americans,  one  of  th(!  most  Important  questions  now  be- 
fore Congress  is  this:   Should  ^le  Wagner  law  be  amended? 

As  expressed  In  Its  title,  thei  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wagnerj  law,  was  passed  "to  diminish  the 
causes  of  labor  disputes  burdening  or  obstructing  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce." 

If  figures  mean  anything,  It  has  not  lessened  the  causes  of  eucn 
labor  disputes,  for  though  we  1  Lnd,  from  the  Department  of  Labor's 
own  figures  that  during  1928.  J929,  1930,  and  1931,  a  4-year  period, 
we  had  In  this  coxintry  2.972  strikes.  Involving  1.127.579  workers, 
and  causing  a  loss  to  Industry  t)f  28.193,455  man-days  of  production; 
we  also  find  that  In  1  year,  193t7.  which  might  well  be  said  to  be  the 
first  year  during  which  the  Warner  law  manifested  its  full  strength, 
we  had  4,740  strikes,  which  tivolved  740.000  more  men  than  did 
the  strikes  during  the  4-year  period  begirming  with  1928,  and  these 
strikes  caused  a  loss  of  almost  300.000  more  man-days  of  produc- 
tion than  were  lost  during  the  4-year  period. 

In  1934,  we  had  1.856  strikes;  In  1935,  2,014;  in  1936.  2,172;  and 
In  1937,  as  stated,  4,740. 

The  number  decreased  In  19! «  to  2550,  but  a  number  still  greater 
than  In  any  year  between  1921  and  1933. 

The  decrease  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  business 
was  flat  on  Its  back:  lacked  he  funds  to  carry  on  a  losing  fight 
against  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Board  and  found  It  easier  temporarily 
to  submit  to  the  demands  ofl  the  Board  than  to  do  costly  battle 
In  the  courts.  I  ^         ^^      ^^         . 

Within  the  week  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor  said: 

"The  American  Federation  <jf  Labor  Is  the  friend  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  We  sponisored  it  In  the  beginning.  We  helped 
draft  It.     We  contributed  largely  toward  Its  enactment  Into  law." 

He  then  demanded  the  amendment  of  the  law. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  enafcted  the  A.  P.  of  L.  was  the  only  great 
labor  union,  and  apparently  lU  proceeded  in  the  drafting  of  this  law 


on  the  theory  that  the  Board 
not  favor   organized   labor, 
attitude. 


nterpretlng  and  enforcing  it,  if  It  did 
vould   at  least   maintain  a   Judicial 
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Unfortunately  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  C.  I.  O.  was  organized,  and, 
falling  under  the  domination  of  Communists,  although  its  leader, 
John  L.  Lewis,  is  not  one,  and  using  Communist  methods,  it  pro- 
ceeded by  means  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  threau.  Intimidation,  and 
violence,  not  only  to  unionize  the  imorganlzed  but  to  raid  the  mem- 
bership of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  enforcing  agent  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  became  the  active  aUy  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
until,  as  President  Green  said  last  week.  It — 

"Through  decisions  clearly  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  against  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  working  out  the  destruction  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 
Again,  he  said: 

"We  saw  m  this  measure  a  new  Talll  of  rights'  for  labor;  it  has 
been  used  to  niolllfy  the  rights  of  unions  established  during  half  a 
century.  Under  this  act.  workers  were  to  be  safeguarded  In  or- 
ganizing, free  from  employer  Interference.  Instead,  labor  h£is  found 
Itself  coerced  by  a  new  and  powerful  bureaucracy." 

Here  we  have  the  reason  for  the  demand  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that 
the  Wagner  law  be  amended. 

Too  many  people  have  assumed  that  the  act  was  passed  solely 
in  the  Interests  of  organized  labor.  While  the  A.  F.  of  L.  may  have 
a  membership  of  between  three  and  four  million  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
claims  a  like  number,  a  total  of  somewhere  between  six  and  eight 
million  organized  workers,  the  census  of  1930  tells  us  there  are 
more  than  38.000,000  employees  In  this  country,  exclusive  of  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  fishing  workers. 

The  fundamental  fault  with  the  act  Is  that  It  is  basically  unfair. 
All  admit  that  the  employer  Is  without  remedy  for  unfair  labor 
practices  on  the  part  of  his  employees:  that  the  act,  by  its  terms, 
not  only  falls  to  acknowledge  that  organized  labor  or  employees  can 
be  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices;  that  it  not  only  falls,  after 
granting  certain  rights  to  workers,  to  grant  reciprocal  rights  to 
employers,  but  that  It,  In  fact,  places  the  employer,  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Board,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  employees,  and  that  imder  it  his  biisiness  can 
be  destroyed  without  legal  redress. 

Proof  that  the  Wagner  law  permits  the  business  of  the  employer 
to  be  injured  or  destroyed;  the  right  of  the  worker  to  refuse  to 
Join  a  union  without  losing  his  Job  to  be  taken  from  him;  the 
right  to  collect  dues  and  bargain  with  the  employer  to  be  taken 
from  a  labor  union  and  the  union  destroyed — by  the  action  of 
the  Board  is  found  in  three  recent  cases  decided  In  the  United 
States  courts. 

In  the  Zlrkln  case,  decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  27th  day  of  March  1939.  there  were, 
among  other  employees,  11  fur  workers.  After  an  organizing  cam- 
paign, 1  Joined  the  C.  I.  O.;  later  another  Jomed.  The  other  9 
workers  Joined  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  with  whom  the  employer,  obeying 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  made  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
The  two  C.  I.  O.  workers,  assisted  by  men  who  were  not  employed 
at  Zirkin's,  picketed  the  plant.     The  court  said: 

"The  persons  picketing  Zirkin's  place  of  business  were  disorderly 
in  their  conduct,  made  assaults  and  attempted  assaults  upon  the 
fur  workers  of  Zirkin's,  Intimidated  and  coerced  them  by  threats 
of  bodily  hEirm.  and  Interfered  with  customers  of  Zirkin's  while 
they  were  entering  or  leaving  the  business  establishment." 

Zirkin's  would  have  been  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  act,  had  it  refused  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  union. 

Although  Zirkin's  had  complied  with  the  law  in  every  partic- 
ular and  Its  business  was  being  destroyed,  the  Court,  in  dissolv- 
ing an  injunction  which  had  been  issued  to  restrain  the  pickets 
from  assaulting,  intimidating,  and  coercing  the  workers  and  cus- 
tomers, said: 

"The  result  is  an  inequality  before  the  law  as  between  an  em- 
ployer and  employees  in  this  particular,  namely,  that  whUe  the 
employer  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his  business,  he  lacks  a  legal 
remedy  for  protecting  it  against  Injury  through  the  struggle  of 
competing  unions." 

The  Court  further  held  that  Zirkin's  only  remedy  was  throvigh 
an  amendment  of  the  law  by  Congress. 

The  employer  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  employees  were  told  that, 
while  they  might  have  rights  which  were  being  taken  from  them, 
there  was   no   legal   remedy   under  the   Wagner   Act. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  Is  that.  If  you  have  a  business,  em- 
ploy men,  and  those  men  cannot  agree  upon  which  organization 
they  desire  to  represent  them  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  if  you  bargain  collectively  with  one  faction — as  you  can, 
under  the  act,  be  forced  to  do — the  other  faction.  If  the  Board 
falls  to  call  an  election,  as  It  has  In  many  cases,  can  picket  your 
place  of  business,  use  force  and  violence  Insofar  as  the  Wagner 
Act  Is  concerned,  and  absolutely  destroy  your  means  of  livelihood. 
Such  a  condition,  In  a  country  which  claims  to  be  free,  should 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  and  Congress  has  been  remiss 
in  Its  duty,  In  its  falliire  to  take  up  and  solve  this  problem  long 
ago. 

Not  only  Is  the  law  unfair  to  the  employer,  but.  as  interpreted 
and  administered.  It  absolutely  deprives  the  worker  of  the  very 
right  guaranteed  to  him;  that  Is,  the  right  to  bargain  coUectively 
through  representatives  of  his  own  choosing. 

As  authority  for  this  I  cite  the  statement  of  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  Joseph  A.  Padway,  who,  arguing  before  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States  In  a  labor  case,  said: 

"One  wou'.d  imagine  that  every  employee  under  section  7  (of  the 
act)  has  the  absolute  right  to  freedom  of  choice  In  respect  to 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth." 
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Proof  that  the  Board  has  the  power  to  destroy,  and  has  destroyed, 
independent  unions  is  found  In  the  decision  In  the  HarrU  caae. 
repOTtcd  in  100  Federal  (2d)  197.  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  February  27,  1939. 

There  the  Board  disregarded  the  result  of  an  election  called  by  It. 
certified  as  represenUtlves  for  collective  bargamlng  those  who  did 
not  represent  the  majority,  and,  when  the  majority,  represented 
by  an  independent  union,  appealed  from  this  order  or  certification 
the  employees  and  the  union  were  told  that  they  had  no  right 
to  appeal,  that  they  could  not  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing:  that  they  could  not  exerctae  the 
right  which  was  expressly  given  them  by  section  7  of  the  act 

Another  case,  where  the  A  F  of  L.  was  the  victim  of  the  Board's 
arbitrary  decision,  Is  that  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  et  al 
V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  decided  on  the  same  day    Feb- 
ruary 27,   1939,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  representatives  for  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  Board  designated  the  whole  west  coast  as  the 
bargaining  unit,  or  election  precinct,  from  which  these  renre- 
sentatives  should  be  elected. 

Many  Individual  employers,  many  clUee,  many  ports  of  entry 
were  included  in  this  district,  and  It  was  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that,  throughout  that  district  as  a  whole,  Harry  Bridges  the 
alien  Communist,  held  sway.  ' 

Ignoring  the  claims  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  had  many  members 
In  this  territory,  an  election  was  held  and  the  CIO  having 
a  majority  In  the  whole  district,  was  designated  •»  the  bargalnlna 
agent.  * 

The  result  is  that  from  Mexico  to  Canada  all  of  those  members 
of  the  A.  F  of  L..  if  this  decision  stands,  will  be  forced  either 
to  Join  the  C.  I.  O.,  pay  dues  to  Harry  Bridges'  communistic  orRanl- 
zatlon,  or  lose  their  Jobs. 

In    this    case,    acknowledging    this    injustice,    the    Court    said: 

"So  that  what  happened  was  precisely  what  in  a  proper  case 
the  act  designed  should  happen,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
result  that  petitioner,  in  the  localities  In  which  its  members  con- 
stituted a  majority,  was — If  the  Board's  decision  as  to  the  repre- 
sentative unit  Is  valid— deprived  ol  the  very  thing  which  petitioner 
insists  It  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  secure  and  protect." 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  these  three  case*  for  they 
establish  the  fact  that,  under  the  Wagner  law  as  It  stands,  as  It 
Is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  Labor  Board,  an  employer 
can  be  deprived  of  his  business,  the  individual  worker  can  be 
forced  to  Join  a  uiiion.  pay  dues,  or  lose  his  Job,  and  labor  unions 
can  be  destroyed — all  without  remedy  under  the  act. 

Other  circuit  courts  of  appeal  have  held,  as  has  the  United  States 
Supreme  C^urt  In  the  Harris  case,  that,  from  the  order  certifying 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining,  the  employees  had  no 
appeal  to  any  court:  thus,  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  given 
them  by  section  7. 

The  Wagner  Act  does  not  in  all  cases  give  to  the  employee  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  through  represenUtlves  of  his  own 
choosing. 

That  act  does  not  protect  an  employer,  ♦he  man  who  furnishes 
the  Jobs  and  pays  the  workers,  from  'he  unfair,  the  unlawful  activi- 
ties of  either  labor  organizers  or  his  own  employees. 

The  act  does  not  protect  the  employee  against  intimidation, 
coercion,  and  force  on  the  part  of  labor  organizers. 

The  act  does  not  protect  the  millions  of  unorganlaed  employees. 

The  statement  of  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  true.  The 
act  Is  being  used  to  raid  and  to  destroy  that  great  labor  ontan- 
izatlon. 

The  conclusion,  therefore.  Is  that  Congress  should  so  amend  the 
law  as  to  accomplish  the  purpose  stated  In  Its  title,  and  to  that 
end  I  have  offered  amendments  which  I  sincerely  believe  will  do 
much  to  aid  labor,  restore  Industrial  peace,  and  protect  the  worker 
who  wants  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 


A  New  Deal  Exhibit 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHELBTVILLE   (IND.)    REPUBLICAN 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shelbyville  Republican  of  March  30,  1939: 

(From  the  Shelbyville  (lnd.)  Republican,  of  March  30.  1030] 

A  NEW  DEAL   EXHIBrT 

Three  times  In  the  last  3  months  President  Roosevelt  has  In- 
sisted that  W.  P.  A.  has  not  enough  money  to  feed  the  hungry 
unemployed.  But  in  spite  of  this  relief  emergency,  the  W.  P.  A. 
will  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  an  ornate  pavilion  at 
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tbe  Hew  York  World's  Pair,  the  only  Government  activity  to  have 
Its  own  exhibit.  ^  . 

New  York  City  Relief  Administrator  SomerveU  has  announced 
that  this  W.  P.  A.  show  wUl  be  housed  In  a  buUding  not  far 
removed  from  the  bubble  dancers  of  the  fair's  great  white  way. 
The  structure,  with  a  256-foot  frontage.  wUl  contain  an  open-air 
coiu^  126  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  flUed  with  shade  trees,  com- 
fortable benches,  gravel  walks,  flower  beds,  and  a  foiuitaln. 

The  Interior,  opulently  adorned  with  murals  by  W.  P.  A.  artists, 
wlU  be  a  living  panorama  showing  W.  P.  A.  workers  at  their  desks 
in  laboratories  and  classrooms;  at  work  benches  repairing  books, 
furniture,  and  toys;  in  kitchens  cooking:  and  sewing.  Elaborate 
models  and  charts  wlU  show  W.  P.  A.  workers  constructing  high- 
way!, bridges.  alrportB.  and  other  large  projects.  There  will  be  a 
aw-aeat  theater  equipped  with  a  revolving  stage  and  motlon- 
Dlctore  proJecUon  booth  and  a  band  sheU  for  concerts  and  folk 
dancing.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  $250,000  cost  of  the 
building  Is  only  a  start,  and  the  completed  project  will  come  to 
more  than  twice  as  much.  Apart  from  the  workers  who  participate 
In  the  actual  displays,  a  characteristic  New  Deal  note  will  be  an 
administrative  staff  of  some  200  persons. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  a  Federal 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  and  it  did  not  authorize  any 
•eparate  exhibit  for  W.  P.  A.  If .  as  President  Roosevelt  has  stated, 
the  W  P  A.  is  seeking  "all  possible  economies,"  why  should  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  relief  money  be  xised  to  hoxise  an 
ochlblt  at  the  world's  fair?  At  prevaUlng  rates  that  sum  would 
have  kept  1388  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls  for  the  next  3  months. 
Looked  at  from  the  taxpayers'  point  of  view.  It  would  require  the 
t#»«Hi  on  more  than  6.300  incomes  of  $5,000  each  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  exhibit.  ^  ^ 

Not  only  is  this  exhibit  a  flagrant  waste  of  relief  money  but.  as  Is 
the  case  with  so  many  New  Deal  activities.  It  Is  an  interference 
with  private  business  as  weU.  The  W.  P.  A.  Theater,  which  wlU 
provide  free  entertainment  by  a  series  of  40-minute  plays,  has 
already  evoked  a  protest  from  the  owner  of  the  Merrie  England 
exhibit,  which  includes  a  reproduction  of  the  famoiis  Shakespearean 
Globe  Theater.  This  free  competition  endangers  the  entire  enter- 
I»1»e  representing  a  considerable  Investment  and  the  employment 
of  many  people. 

Taken  all  in  all  this  pavilion  Is  well  calculated  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow.  It  Is  a  perfect 
exhibit  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  an  administration  which  has 
nothing  to  offer  the  unemployed  but  relief,  an  administration 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  private  enterprise  to  succeed,  an  ad- 
ministration which  Is  so  anxious  to  spend  taxpayers'  money  that 
Its  activities  make  it  difficult  for  the  xinemployed  to  get  Jobs  in 
private  Industry. 

Josephine  Brownson  of  Detroit  Awarded  Laetare 
Medal  for  Catholic  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICmGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21, 1939 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  have  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  an  event  of  memorable  significance. 

On  Simday,  March  19,  1938,  Miss  Josephine  Brownson.  a 
respected  and  beloved  citizen  of  my  congressional  district 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  awarded  the  Laetare  Medal  by  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  This  honor,  the  highest  a  Cath- 
olic layman  can  receive  in  the  United  States,  is  bestowed 
annually  by  the  university. 

Miss  Brownson,  president  of  the  Catholic  Instruction 
League  of  Detroit,  is  widely  known  for  her  educational 
activities.  In  1906  Miss  Brownson  established  the  league  in 
Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Catholic  children  in 
public  schools.  At  the  present  time  she  has  some  400 
teachers  and  13.000  students  under  her  supervision.  For- 
merly an  instructor  of  mathematics  in  a  Detroit  high  school, 
the  medalist  resigned  her  position  to  devote  her  time  to 
religious  instruction. 

In  recognition  of  Miss  Brownson's  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Action,  the  late  Pope  Pius  XI  conferred 
on  her  the  papal  decoration  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontiflce  in  1933. 

Both  in  Catholic  Action  and  In  the  field  of  writing  Miss 
Brownson  carries  on  the  literary  traditions  of  her  family. 


begrm  by  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  the  "Father  of  American 
philosophy."  Her  published  books  include  Living  Forever, 
Feed  My  Lambs,  and  To  the  ^eart  of  a  Child.  Miss  Brown- 
son's  father,  a  philosopher  $nd  author,  was  awarded  the 
medal  in  1892.    This  is  the  fli^st  time  that  a  descendant  of  a 


former  medalist  has  received 
The  Laetare  Medal  is  given 


i 


the  honor. 

annually  by  the  University  of 


Notre  Dame  as  a  recognition  6f  merit  and  as  an  incentive  to 
greater  achievement,  the  award  originated  in  the  ancient 
Papal  custom  of  bestowing  the  golden  rose  on  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Catholic  nobiUty  6n  Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent.  Its  modern  counterpart  was  inaugurated 
at  Notre  Dame  in  1883.  wh^n  the  Very  Reverend  Edward 
Sorin,  C.  S.  C,  founder  of  the  university,  bestowed  the  first 
medal  on  the  late  John  Gi|mary  Shea,  eminent  Catholic 
historian.  , 

Others  who  have  received! the  medal  Include  Dr.  Albert 
Zahm,  present  occupant  of  me  Guggenheim  chair  of  aero- 
nautics in  the  Congressional  Library;  John  McCormack, 
Irish  tenor;  Hon.  Alfred  E.  sAiith,  statesman;  Richard  Reid, 
southern  editor  and  writer;  aid  Dr.  Irvin  Abell,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Below  is  the  complete  honi>r  roll  of  the  men  and  women, 
who  in  their  particular  fields  Of  endeavor  have  achieved  such 
distinction  as  reflects  glory  u^on  their  Catholic  faith: 

1883.  John  Gllmary  Shea,  hi 

1884.  Patrick  J.  Keeley,  archil 

1885.  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  art  c] 

1886.  Gen.  John  Newton,  engl 

1887.  Edward  Preuas,  public] 

1888.  Patrick  V.  Hickey,  edltol 

1889.  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey.  n< 


Onahan, 


founder  of  Catholic  Review. 
ivellst. 

First     American     Catholic 


iosopher  and  author, 
^r  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 
Ic  producer. 

EllSt. 


1890.  William 
Congress. 

1891.  Daniel  Dougherty,  orat 

1892.  Henry  F.  Brownson,  phi 

1893.  Patrick  Donohue,  founc 

1894.  Augustine  Daly,  dramat 

1895.  Mrs    James  Sadlier.  no\ 

1896.  Gen.  William  S.  RosencTans,  soldier. 

1897.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett.  physician. 

1898.  Thomas  E.  Howard,  Jurist. 

1899.  Mary  Gwendolin  Caldwell,  phllanthroplat. 

1900.  John  A    Creighton,  phUanthroplst. 

1901.  WiUiam  Bourke  Cochran,  orator. 
1902    John  B.  Murphy,  surge  m. 
1903.  Charles  J   Bonaparte,  lawyer. 
1904   Richard  Kearns,  diplomat. 

1905.  Thomas  B   Fltzpa trick,  philanthropist. 

1906.  Francis  Qxiinlan,  physician. 

1907.  Katherine  E.  Conway,  Jaumallst. 
1908   James  C.  Monaghan,  e<onoml8t. 

1909.  Mrs.  Frances  Tlernan  (Christian  Reld),  novelist. 

1910.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  iiuthor  and  diplomat. 

1911.  Agnes  Repplier,  author. 

1912.  Thomas  M.  Muiry.  phU  anthroplst.  _^    *v.      ^  ♦^  «- 

1913.  Charles   B.   Herberman,    editor   In   chief    of    the    Cathoue 

1914.  Edward  Douglas  White,  Jurist,  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

1915.  Mary  V.  Merrick,  philanthropist. 

1916.  James  Joseph  Walsh,  physician  and  author. 

1917.  William   Shepherd   Benson,    admiral    ana    Chief    of   Naval 
Operations. 

1918.  Joseph  Scott,  lawyer. 

1919.  George  Duval,  philanth -opist. 

1920.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  phyiiclan. 

1921.  Elizabeth  Nourse,   artis^. 

1922.  Charles  P.  Nelll,  econottaist. 

1923.  Walter  George  Smith,  lawyer. 

1924.  Charles  D.  Maglnnis,  ai  chitect. 

1925.  Albert  Francis  Zahm,  a:lentist. 

1926.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  bus  nessman. 

1927.  Margaret  Anglln,  actreas.  " 

1928.  Jack  J.  Spalding,  lawyer. 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  statesman. 
Frederick  P.  Kenkel.  publicist. 

1931.  James  J.  Phelan,  banker. 

1932.  Stephan  J.  Maher,  phyiiclan. 
John  McCormack.  concjrt  singer. 
Genevieve  Garvan  Brady,  philanthropist. 

Frank  H.  Spearman,  author. 

1936.  Richard  Reld,  lawyer  a»ad  Journalist. 

1937.  JeremJah  Denis  M.  Ford,  scholar. 

1938.  Irvin  William   AbeU,  surgeon. 

1939.  Josephine  Brownson,  1  >under  of  tbe  Catholic  Instruction 
League. 


1929 
1930. 


1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
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Florida  and  Old  Erin^Contribuiions  of  the  Irish 
to  the  **Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the 
Brave**  Since  the  Days  of  St  Brendan 
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or 


HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  31, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  VINCENT  P.  HARRINGTON,  OF  IOWA 


Mr,  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  offer  herewith  the  manuscript  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Miami.  Pla.,  on  Friday,  March  17,  by  the  Honorable  Vin- 
cent F.  Harrington,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Iowa: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  visit  Florida  at  any  time  Is  esteemed 
a  great  pleasure,  but  to  sojourn  in  Miami  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  as 
the  guests  of  the  Icyal  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Erin,  is  a  delight 
that  warms  the  heart  of  an  Irishman  and  lifteth  the  cup  of  Joy 
to  the  brim  of  overflowing. 

About  4  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
cf  your  neighboring  city  of  Jacksonville,  but  one  really  has  to 
come  down  to  Miami  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  pliomb  the 
real  depths  of  Florida  cordiality  and  to  discover  where  the  real 
wonders  cf  this  gorgeous  winter  land  are  really  located.  Inci- 
dentally cur  congressional  committee  visited  Jacksonville  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  digging  a  ditch  across  northern  Florida,  thus 
separating  the  two  Esctions  of  the  State.  Those  northern  Florldans 
want  that  canal  very  much,  and  if  I  were  a  Miamian.  I  wouldn't 
object  too  strenuously.  Just  think  of  the  extra  inducement  your 
Miami  boosters  would  have  to  offer  us  northern  tourists — a  visit  to 
the  cnly  island  State  in  the  Union — a  sojourn  in  a  southern  Florida 
paradise  surrounded  entirely  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  I  can  think  of 
no  adequate  rebuttal  whatever  from  the  Lcs  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

When  one  considers,  too,  that  this  Is  the  same  Gulf  Stream  that 
kisses  the  southern  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  there  being  a  bit  of  Florida  transplanted  in  Ireland,  and 
the  physical  afOnlty  between  the  two  islands  would  be  such  that 
no  loyal  Irishman  wovUd  ever  again  want  to  spend  a  winter  in 
California.  He  w^ould  have  to  come  to  Florida,  not  only  because 
of  the  Inherent  virtues  and  superiority  of  this  magnificent  winter 
land,  but  also  simply  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  And  sentiment  is 
no  l:ght  matter  with  the  Irish. 

Before  venturing  down  here  I  thought  I  had  better  look  up'  a 
little  of  the  early  history  of  Ireland  and  Florida  to  see  If  I  could 
establish  any  natural  affinity  other  than  the  Gulf  Stream.  So  I 
v.'ent  over  to  the  Congressional  Library  and  browsed  around  a  bit. 
and  believe  you  me  I  think  I  reaUy  found  something  there.  The 
first  thing  I  learned — and  this  may  sound  like  heresy  coming  from 
a  good  Knight  of  Columbus — the  first  thing  I  read  was  that  Chris- 
topher Coltunbus  was  not  the  first  European  to  discover  America 
but  that  an  Irishman  had  beat  him  to  it  by  something  like  a  thou- 
sand years  and  had  voyaged  over  here  In  the  sixth  century.  How- 
ever, when  you  stop  to  consider  that  14  centuries  later  another 
Irishman  got  off  the  track  with  his  airplane,  flew  backward,  and 
landed  in  Ireland  by  '•mistake,"  you  can  see  that  these  Irish  are 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything,  and  It  is  consequently  quite 
believable  that  one  actually  did  visit  our  shores  many  htmdred 
years  ahead  of  Columbus. 

Of  course,  this  Is  largely  legend  and  tradition,  but  an  exploration 
of  the  lore  of  early  medieval  times  discloses  that  the  discovery  of 
a  western  world  Is  frequently  aUuded  to,  and  that  this  land  was 
commonly  referred  to  as  Irland  it  Mikla.  or  Great  Ireland.  It  all 
seems  to  date  back  to  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  an  Irish  monk 
named  Brendan.  For  the  benefit  of  any  Scandinavian  constituents 
from  my  district  who  may  be  listening  in  and  who  cling  to  the 
belief  that  It  was  Leif  Erlcson  or  Eric  the  Red  who  first  discovered 
America,  let  me  say  that  the  source  of  the  tradition  of  St.  Brendan 
Is  as  much  Norwegian  as  it  is  Irish.  In  the  oldest  Norse  sagas  the 
southern  coasts  lying  between  Virginia  and  Florida  are  designated 
as  the  land  of  the  white  men.  They  are  expressly  called  Great 
Ireland,  and  It  is  maintained  they  were  peopled  by  the  Irish.  Later 
volumes  In  which  corroborative  accounts  are  recorded  were  com- 
pUed  3  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  evidently 
represent  the  then  prevaUlng  beUef  In  a  Great  Ireland  beyond  the 
western  sea. 

Irish  annals  also  make  special  mention  of  the  same  fact.  They 
credit  the  first  voyage  westward  to  St.  Brendan,  who  flourished 
from  the  year  A.  D.  550  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  foUowlng  cen- 
tury.   Another   thing:  Two   centuries   before   Columbus   the   dis- 


covery of  St.  Brendan's  Land  Is  an  accepted  tradition  In  Italy  and 
the  Italian  geographers  set  It  down  on  their  conjectural  charts  as 
"opposite  E^irope  and  Africa,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  Guinea." 

Pursuing  the  legend  further,  we  arrive  at  a  description  of  this 
new  world  which  seems  to  have  been  settled  and  peopled,  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  the  Irish.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Oolden 
Legend  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Genoa  (the  native  city  of 
Columbus),  and  special  prominence  Is  given  In  this  work  to  the 
new  world  discovered  by  St.  Brendan.  And  here  is  the  interesting 
point:  The  frequent  references  of  the  Golden  Legend  to  the  "sing- 
ing of  the  birds."  the  "greenness  of  the  vegetation,"  the  "promised 
land."  and  the  "semltroplcal  paradise"  of  this  new  world  can  lead 
to  but  one  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  any  unbiased  southern 
Plorldlan.  And  this  conclusion  is  that  the  land  discovered,  settled, 
and  peopled  for  a  while  by  St.  Brendan  was  none  other  than  your 
beloved  Florida.  What  happened  to  these  prehistoric  Irish  set- 
tlers, of  course,  no  one  knows.  Perhaps  the  Indiana  wiped  them 
out,  or  the  mermaids  Itired  them  to  their  doom,  or  It  may  hav« 
been  the  alligators 

Now,  having  demonstrated  to  your  satisfaction  that  an  Irishman 
discovered  Florida  and  that  the  first  white  settlers  of  this  sweet 
land  of  sunshine  were  the  sons  of  Erin.  I  want  to  point  out  that, 
appropriately  enough.  It  was  another  Irishman  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Florida  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
none  other  than  the  great  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
illustrious  Andiew  Jackson.  After  his  defeat  of  the  British  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812.  General  Jackson  prosecuted  the  Sem- 
inole war  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  in  1819. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  unlettered  son  of  poor  Irish  immi- 
grant parents.  Untutored  in  the  technique  of  the  schoolroom 
he  was  nevertheless  the  recipient  of  a  rich  heritage  of  common 
sense  and  tenacity  and  a  richer  heritage  of  courage  to  defend  and 
maintain  those  rights  for  which  his  forefathers  fought.  So  it 
Is  that  we  find  Jackson  meeting  the  challenge  and  turning  back 
the  same  reactionary  trend  in  thi?  young  Republic  that  had 
contributed  to  such  misery  and  tragedy  In  the  homeland.  Being 
of  the  common  people  it  was  but  natural  that  this  simple  son 
of  the  American  frontier  should  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  com- 
mon people  when  avarice  and  special  privilege  and  the  principle 
of  property  rights  above  human  rights  threatened  to  circumvent 
the  Constitution  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play  and  the  courag* 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  underdog  are  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  Irish  race  and  Andrew  Jackson  personified  these  typical 
virtues  to  the  highest  degree. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  continue  the  analogy  by  producing 
some  evidence  that  Irish  blood  flowed  In  the  veins  of  the  romantic 
Ponce  de  Leon  who  was  undlsputably  Florida's  first  and  foremost 
press  agent.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  Irish  and  the  Span- 
ish, the  Scotch  and  the  French  spring  from  a  common  Celtic 
ancestry,  remote  as  it  may  be.  so  it  Is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  romantic  flair  which  inspired  Ponce's  quest  for  the  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth  could  readily  have  been  of  Irish  origin.  And, 
If  the  Spanish  explorer  had  only  known  It,  the  object  of  his 
search— the  fountain  of  youth— existed  and  lives  forever  In  the 
hearts  of  every  true  son  and  daughter  of  Erin,  for  the  Irish  are 
essentially  a  people  of  youth,  love,  and  laughter. 

As  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  man  who  brought  Christianity  to  the  Emerald  Isle  some 
1.600  years  ago.  It  would  seem  in  order  to  touch  lightly  on  the 
background  of  the  Irish.  We  sons  of  Irishmen  may  well  be  prcud 
of  our  ancestry  which  dates  back  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other 
European  people.  Long  before  the  great  event  In  GalUee,  Irish 
kings  were  enthroned  in  Erin,  and  whUe  England  and  most  of 
Europe  was  yet  a  savage  and  uncouth  wilderness  the  seeds  of 
learning  and  culture  were  firmly  planted  on  Irish  soil.  Prom  the 
fifth  to  the  twelfth  centtirles  the  schools  and  University  of  Ire- 
land enjoyed  a  widespread  renown  and  attracted  students  from 
many  parts  of  Exu-ope.  Irish  travelers  penetrated  into  every  part 
of  the  then  known  world  |ind  contributed  their  knowledge  and 
genius  to  the  development  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  of  European  history.  Ireland  alone 
cradled  the  spark  of  liberty  and  kept  alive  the  torch  of  Intellect, 
and  when  Charlemagne  welded  together  his  empire  he  recrtUted 
Irish  scholars  and  monks  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  learning  and 
a  renaissance  of  culture  and  civilization. 

Ultimately,  however.  Ireland  was  to  succumb  to  military  force 
and  for  several  centuries  she  bore  the  yoke  of  oppression  which 
has  been  lifted  only  within  the  memory  of  this  generation.  Con- 
sequently the  settlement  of  the  new  world  and  the  establishment 
of  a  free  and  independent  government  on  the  shores  of  America 
offered  a  heaven-sent  sanctuary  to  the  suffering  and  suppressed 
back  m  the  old  country.  The  part  played  by  Irish  immi- 
grants In  wresting  a  foothold  in  the  American  wlldemeae  and  later 
on  in  helping  to  free  the  colonies  is  weU  known  to  every  school- 
boy. 

Irishmen  served  In  the  Continental  Congress  and  aided  in  draft- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion. Their  gallanuy  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  la 
a  matter  of  record.  It  Is  said  that  at  least  half  of  Washington's 
Continental  Army  was  composed  of  Irishmen  whUe  "Mad  Anthony- 
Wayne's  command  was  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  sons  of 
Ireland.     It  is  interesting,  too,  that  when  the  British  evacuated 
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Boston  on  March  17,  1776.  General  Washington's  paasword  on  that 
day  was  "Boston"  and  the  countersign,  appropriately  enough,  was 
"St    Patrick." 

Likewise  the  Irish  have  conspicuously  displayed  their  valor  In 
every  other  war  this  country  has  engaged  In.  They  fought  at  New 
Orleans,  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  on  both  sides  at  Gettysburg.  In 
the  late  World  War,  It  U  estimated.  500,000  of  them  feU  on  the 
battlefields  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  very  beginning  of  this  Nation,  the 
descendants  of  Irishmen  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in 
peaceful  pursuits — at  the  bar.  in  government,  in  oratory,  and  in 
letters.  They  have  made  lasting  contributions  to  every  avenue  of 
American  life.  Men  of  Irish  blood  have  served  as  governors,  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  as  President  of  this  great  Nation. 
They  have  contributed  their  genius  to  our  literature,  our  halls  of 
education,  our  music  and  arts,  and  our  stage  and  screen.  Their 
peculiar  talent  for  politics  and  government  has  helped  to  keep  our 
comparatively  youthful  ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel  with  the 
compass  of  that  ship  ever  pointed  toward  the  stars  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  Jxostice.  They  are  forever  Interwoven  into  the  fabric  of 
our  free  Government  and  racially  melted  In  the  great  crucible  of 
Americanism. 

Recently  I  read  a  history  of  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America, 
written  by  Thomas  McOee  In  the  yew  1850.  It  recounts  the 
conspicuous  activities  of  the  early  Irish-Americans  up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  What  impressed  me  greatly 
was  the  statement  that,  in  spite  of  their  contribution  to  the 
new  republic,  the  people  of  Irish  descent  were  still  being  perse- 
cuted in  America  as  late  as  1840.  Bigotry  seemed  to  have  been 
running  rampant  for  a  time,  resulting  in  the  Philadelphia  riots 
and  to  other  religious  persecutions.  At  any  rate,  the  children 
of  Irish  blood  and  Irish  names  seemed  to  be  shrinking  from  the 
epithet  of  Paddy,  and  the  book  concluded  with  a  stem  admonition 
to  Irish  parents  that  unless  their  progeny  were  Instilled  with 
the  proper  pride  of  ancestry  and  respect  for  their  religion  that 
the  rich  heritage  of  Irish-Americans  would  cease  to  be  in  another 
generation  or  two. 

I  am  most  happy  that  this  warning  either  had  the  desired  effect 
or  proved  to  be  unwarranted  alter  all.  For  today  there  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  in  America  whose  ancestry  springs  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  but  who  is  proud  and  sometimes — as  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day — a  little  boastful  of  the  fact.  Likewise,  I  believe  that  we 
descendants  of  Irishmen  enjoy  the  respect  and,  I  might  add. 
the  affection  of  most  other  American  citizens.  The  World  War 
and  its  liberalizing  aftermath  did  much  to  break  down  the 
~  bigotry  and  Intolerance  of  the  old  order.  By  their  conduct  and 
example  the  people  of  Irish  blood  In  this  country  have  convinced 
the  world  that  they  are  good  citizens  and  good  Americans,  and 
that  they  have  contributed  generoualy  not  only  of  their  blood 
and  brawn  but  of  their  loyalty,  industry,  genius,  and  Intellect 
to  make  America  the  great  nation  that  it  is. 

America  today  is  confronted  not  so  much  by  direct  dangers 
from  without  as  by  perils  from  within  which  originate  on  foreign 
8oU.  Philosophies  of  government  alien  to  our  Ideals  and  our 
traditions  are  seeking  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  citizens.  Tliese  Insidious  propagandas  would  seek 
to  substitute  communistn  on  the  one  hand  and  fascism  on  the 
other  lor  the  true  American  ideals  conceived  by  oxir  forefathers 
and  written  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  would  reverse  the  time-tried  theory  that  the  state 
exists  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  made  the  indi- 
vidual the  vassal  of  the  state.  They  come  cloaked  in  the  guise 
of' economic  salvation,  and  what  a  palpable  disguise  it  is!  In  the 
countries  where  these  so-called  Utopian  forms  of  government  are 
In  effect  the  people  no  longer  enjoy  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and 
the  freedom  of  worship.   For  the  most  part,  they  do  not  even  enjoy 

the  normal  gratification  of  physical  appetite.  They  have  nothing 
left  to  enjoy  and  they  barely  exist  under  the  grinding  heels  of 
self-dellylng  dictators.  I  am  proud  that  the  Irish  of  America 
are  too  perceiving,  too  experienced,  and  too  liberty  loving  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  false  philosophies  and  that  In  both 
the  Communist  and  Fascist  movements  our  Irish-Americans  have 
been  very  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

It  Is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  communism  and  lascism  will 
never  gain  a  loothold  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave.  But  in  the  event  of  such  a  threat  I  am  quite  sure  or 
which  side  the  Irish  would  promptly  align  themselves.  Like  the 
patron  saint  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  tonight  and  who  Is 
credited  with  ridding  the  Emerald  Isle  of  reptiles.  I  feel  certain 
that  Irish -Americans  would  be  the  very  first  to  raise  the  shield 
of  liberty  and  help  to  exterminate  the  alien  agitator  and  the 
pagan  philosopher. 

So.  In  repeating  this  ditty  that  Is  being  sung  In  many  parts  of 
Ireland  tonight  I  would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  objects 
of  St.  Patrick's  wrath  were  merely  flgtirative  and  that  they  really 
symbolize  all  the  evil  things  that  endanger  our  moral  and  political 
Btructure  today: 

"St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  came  from  decent  people; 
In  Dublin  town  he  built  a  ch\irch.  and  on  It  put  a  steeple; 
His  father  was  a  Wollaghan.  his  mother  an  O'Grady, 
His  aunt  she  was  a  Kinaghan.  and  his  wife  a  widow  Brady. 

"OchI  Antrim's  hlUs  are  mighty  high,  and  so's  the  hill  of  Howth, 

too: 
But  we  all  do  know  a  mountain  that's  higher  than  them  both,  too: 
*Twa8  on   the  top  of  that   high   mount  St.  Patrick  preached   a 

sermon. 
He  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs  and  vanished  all  the  vermin." 


The  legends  of  Ireland  are  both  copioxis  and  beautlftil.  One  of 
the  most  enchanting  tells  us  that  when  God  set  alxDUt  to  create  the 
earth  he  first  put  in  England  t4  give  the  world  solidity;  next  he 
fashioned  Prance  to  give  the  wotld  a  rainbow  hue;  he  added  Italy 
to  give  the  world  art.  music.  aAd  literature;  and  then  he  rested 
content  when  he  gave  the  world  adventurous  Spain.  But  the 
legend  says  that  St.  Patrick.  tv^Tilng  to  God,  said,  "Master.  Thy 
work  is  incomplete — now  give  us,  good  God,  a  country  with  the 
heart  of  a  child,  the  love  of  a  laisle.  and  the  smile  of  God." 

And  thus  Ireland  was  born,  i  nd  hence  It  Is  that  Irish  humor 
and  good  nature  ever  since  haie  warmed  the  blood  and  blessed 
the  life  of  every  people;  Irish  poetry  has  stirred  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  human  heart  and  lifted  It  to  heights  sublime;  Irish 
oratory  has  moved  men  to  high  <  ndeavor  and  daring  deeds  of  valor 
in  noble  causes;  Irish  learning  and  culture  have  brightened  and 
softened  barbaric  peoples  and  advanced  civilization;  and  Irish 
love  and  laughter  have  penetrated  the  flt>er  of  all  mankind. 

Tonight,  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Irish  kings — and  all  of 
us  are — we  may  look  back  upoki  the  story  of  Ireland,  upon  its 
checkered  history,  upon  its  herblc  struggles,  upon  its  ennobling 
traditions,  with  both  affection  land  veneration.  And,  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  look  forward  intio  the  unnumbered  years  of  the 
future  with  serenity  and  confidfnce.  knowing  that  as  long  as  the 
blood  of  Ireland  beats  in  American  hearts,  no  dictator  can  impose 
his  will  upon  American  clt<.zensj  and  no  oppressor,  no  matter  how 
artful  or  mighty,  can  enslave  our  people.  The  love  of  liberty,  of 
truth,  of  Justice,  and  of  free  government  Is  seared  deep  In  the 
souls  of  Irish -Americans,  and  tt  eir  courage  to  defend  these  rights 
is  as  iinquenchable  as  the  sands  of  Sahara. 
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OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHIs   M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi    REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Mirch  31, 1939 


A    CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washingtc  a.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an  inter- 

from  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sincere  thinkers  may  differ  as 
uslons  contained  in  the  letter. 


However,  I  think  the  commei  ts  and  observations  In  the  letter 

are  well  worthy  of  scrutiny.  It  seems  to  me  the  author  of 
this  epistle  is  to  be  congratul  ated  for  his  interest  in  national 
and  international  problems.  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that 
I  necessarily  agree  with  coitiments  of  the  writer  or  in  his 
conclusions,  but  I  do  feel  thnt  his  approach  to  the  problems 
provides  an  interesting  sidelight  on  what  Is  motivating  the 
impulses  of  many  of  our  citiz  ;ns  at  home  today. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

E4roNViLLz,  Wash.,  March  20,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee.  M.  C. 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  In  writing  his  letter  I  am  merely  trying  to  ex- 
press as  concisely  as  possible  c<  rtaln  conclusions  that  seem  to  me 
inescapable  and  obvious  If  one  a  ttempts  a  common-sense  evaluation 
of  events  and  conditions  today 

Today  democracy  is  under  levere  pressure.  It  approaches  the 
diverging  road  vihlch  forks  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  Can  we 
avoid  those  diverging  branches  and  carry  on  the  democracy  of  ova 
fathers  without  material  changes  In  the  structure  thereof?  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  basic  question  we  can  no  longer  evade. 

The  pressure  for  change  is  terriflc.  IntemaUy  we  have  our  bunds 
and  other  subversive  groups;  dissatisfaction  of  industrialists  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  poverty-strlckt  n  unemployed  on  the  other;  cranks 
and  crackpots  of  every  hue  e\  enrwhere.  Externally  we  have  the 
saber-rattling  egocentrics  of  E\jrope  and  Asia  (promoters  of  a  new 
Dark  Age),  whose  success  will  p'obably  mean  civilized  society's  end. 

In  the  struggle  of  the  Europ<  an  democracies  against  totalitarian 
egomaniacs  whose  one  precept  lis  force  and  more  force,  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  merely  stand  by  arid  hope  for  the  best.  We  must  so 
slant  our  neutrality  that  friends  of  democracy  will  be  aided  and  its 
foes  assisted  only  in  making  i  hurried  exit.  For  I  believe  that 
democracy  can  be  militant  witliout  being  militaristic.  When  pres- 
svire  is  put  upon  us.  counter  ]  iressure  mvist  be  applied.  Without 
some  assistance  from  America  o  the  democracies  of  Europe  in  the 
seemingly  inevitable  war  to  coi  le.  It  may  well  be  that  America  will 
have  the  Job  to  do  alone  and  lu  Lasslsted  at  a  later  date. 

Present  attempts  in  the  Sena  e  to  revive  the  war-referendum  idea 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  wea  sen  our  democracy  by  checkmating 
Its  leaders  in  their  efforts  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  to  interna- 
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tlonal  morals.  Such  a  referendum  Is  contrary  to  the  Democratic 
principle  of  "government  by  elected  representatives;"  it  would 
mean  government  by  emotion  In  place  of  reason  and  would  place  a 
premium  on  demagogues  of  the  Coughlln  type  who  work  up  mob 
passions  by  every  device  of  modern  propaganda. 

Our  magnificent  facilities  for  Industrial  production  are  only 
partly  utilized  for  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  most 
of  our  people.  Were  It  used  to  the  full,  and  the  people  able  to 
absorb  the  production,  the  resultant  well-being  in  the  United 
States  would  exceed  our  most  sanguine  dreams. 

I  believe  that  conditions  approaching  that  ideal  can  only  be 
attained  through  the  growth  of  a  more  tolerant,  more  democratic 
spirit  among  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  economic  and  political 
power  in  America.  Our  captains  of  industry  and  the  press  and 
politicians  of  the  reactionary  stripe  must  realize  that  the  days  of 
the  rugged  individual  with  the  grasping  fingers  is  past.  They  must 
understand  that  the  nether  third  is  entitled  to  something  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence.  They  must  be  made  to  concede  the  neces- 
sity for  so  ordering  our  economic  life  that  the  efforts  of  our  liberals 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  fuller  life  for  the  masses  can  succeed. 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  to  read  the  speeches  of  our 
obstructionists  in  Congress  and  the  Senate.  Their  one  purpose  in 
life  appears  to  be  to  prevent  passage  of  any  and  all  legislation 
that  can  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  people.  The  tragedy  Is  that 
such  a  negative  attitude  hastens  the  day  of  crisis  when  subversive 
organizations  may  gain  the  upper  hand.  Revolution  is  bred  of 
misery  and  the  eclipse  of  hope.  By  refusing  to  sanction  pro- 
gressive legislation  our  reactionaries  are  preparing  the  way  lor 
Fascist  propagandists  who  are  only  too  active  in  the  propagation 
of  their  unholy  cult. 

I  believe  the  solution  lies  in  restoring  to  the  people  their  rights 
as  cosharers  of  the  wealth  they  have  produced  by  their  labor. 
This  end  can  be  accomplished  by  the  encouragement  of  coopera- 
tive societies;  by  the  fostering  of  nonprofit  publicly  owned  utilities. 
including  such  necessary  utilities  as  the  railroads,  coal.  gas.  and 
oil;  and  by  the  levying  of  very  heavy  Income  taxes  in  the  higher 
brackets.  By  these  means  and  others  would  be  accomplished  a 
gradual  redistribution  of  wealth,  resulting  In  improved  purchasing 
power  and  greater  national  well-being. 

Let  us  make  no  rrilstake  about  it,  the  obstructive  tactics  of  our 
die-hard  conservatives  In  Washington  are  as  truly  subversive  in 
effect  as  are  the  equally  blundering  tactics  of  the  bunds. 

By  contrast  the  sane  and  constructive  attitude  of  your  small 
band  of  genuine  liberals  In  CJongress  Is  heartening  In  the  extreme. 
The  shame  is  that  you  are  so  few.  My  hop>e  is  that  voters  wlU 
some  day  awake  and  put  into  office  more  men  of  the  type  who  wlU 
work  for  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  instead  of  plugging  mainly 
for  the  special-interest  crowd. 
I  remain,  sincerely, 

Watt  McHenst. 

A  Report  From  Puerto  Rico 
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HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   MAJ.   GEN.   BLANTON   WINSHIP.   GOV- 
ERNOR OP  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Blanton  Winship.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Saturday,  March  25.  He 
spoke  from  the  studios  of  WJSV,  Columbia's  station  for  the 
Nation's  CapitaL 

Our  lovely  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  few  months 
has  assumed  a  new  Importance  to  the  United  States.  Although  the 
little  Caribbean  territory  has  long  been  prominent  commercially 
as  one  of  the  10  leading  customers  of  American  business,  it  now 
has  come  Into  even  greater  prominence  because  of  the  new  em- 
phasis on  national  defense  and  because  of  President  Roosevelt's 
desire  to  Improve  cultural  relations  between  North  and  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  islands  to  the  east  and  south  of  us. 

I»uerto  Rico,  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  is  closely  tied 
to  this  great  democracy,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  these  recent  devel- 
opments will  result  In  a  still  closer  relationship  and  thus  bring 
about  more  quickly  a  solution  to  Puerto  Rico's  pressing  economic 
and  social  problems. 

The  island  originally  was  acquired  from  Spain  In  1898  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Spanish-American  War,  because  It  was  considered 
to  be  strategically  located  for  the  defense  of  our  eastern  seaboard. 
Ideas  changed,  however,  and  plans  for  establishing  defense  bases 
there  were  abandoned,  only  to  be  suddenly  revived  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  plan  for  continental  solidarity  was  aimounced. 
It  now  is  deemed  essential  to  provide  for  complete  protection,  not 
only  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  but  also  of 


the  Panama  Canal  and  South  America,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
termed  by  various  military  and  naval  experts  as  the  keystone  In 
our  national-defense  program. 

Strategically  located  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  1.400  miles  south 
and  east  of  New  York,  about  1.000  miles  east  of  Panama,  and  lea 
than  600  miles  from  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  Puerto 
Rico  is  Ideally  situated,  not  only  for  the  large  proposed  naval 
air  base  but  also  as  a  full-Hedged  base  for  naval  veasels.  In  addi- 
tion, plans  have  been  advanced  for  fortifying  the  island  to  guard 
against  possible  seizure  by  enemy  forces. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  modem  fortiflcatlona  of  any 
kind  in  Puerto  Rico  nor  are  there  any  large  armed  forces.  As  for 
fortlflcations.  Puerto  Rico  has  only  its  historic  forts  built  three 
and  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  Government.  These 
forts  are  of  no  value  today,  except  for  their  great  appeal  to  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  visit  Puerto  Rico  each  year.  We  have 
one  United  States  Army  regiment,  the  Sixty-flfth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  two  National  Guard  regiments.  Our  National  Guard 
regiments  rank  with  the  best  of  all  National  Guard  regiments  in 
the  States.  The  Sixty-fifth  Infantry  now  stationed  on  the  island 
is  a  consolidation  of  two  regiments  which  were  seat  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  guard  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  World  War.  Their 
service  there  was  characterized  as  outstandingly  good  and  fur- 
nishes another  example  of  the  unmistakable  loyalty  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Without  question,  Puerto  Rico  looks  forward  to  the  scdution  of 
Its  problems  and  to  the  future  happiness  of  its  people  under  the 
United  States  flag.  All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  devoted  to  the  Idea  of  cooperation  with  our 
Government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  American  Ideals  under 
the  American  flag. 

Some  individuals  with  un-American  ideas  have  endeavored  to 
foment  trouble  in  the  island,  but  their  ideas  find  no  lodgment 
there.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  want  an  orderly,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  island  now  has  been  a  part  of  this  country  for  40 
years.  Its  people  have  been  United  SUtes  citizens  for  nearly  22 
years  They  have  been  living  under  a  form  of  government  which 
is  as  truly  democratic,  in  every  respect,  as  that  of  the  United  States 
mainland.  Like  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  States,  they  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  civil  liberties,  and  other  democratic  institutions 
which  make  the  United  States  the  envy  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  people  fully  recognize  the  many  advantages 
which  the  United  States  flag  has  brought  them  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  relinquishing  those  privileges. 

Construction  of  the  naval  base  in  San  Juan  Harbor  wlU  prove  of 
great  lmf>ortance  to  our  tourist  mdubtry  inasmuch  as  extensive 
dredging  of  the  harbor  will  be  required.  To  some  extent  our 
tourist  business  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  channel 
leading  into  San  Juan  Harbor  was  narrow  and  there  was  a  shortage 

of  anchorage  space.  But  now.  since  a  huge  quantity  of  material 
will  be  needed  to  All  in  the  landing  field,  harbor  improvements  can 
be  effected  at  no  additional  cost  to  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  island.  These  harbor  Improvements,  together  with  those 
already  in  process  at  the  present  time,  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  largest  vessels  In  the  world  to  enter  our  harbor,  bringing 
thoiisands  of  visitors  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

We  are  counting  heavily  on  the  Income  from  our  growing 
tourist  business  to  help  the  Island  financially.  Not  only  will  the 
additional  tourists  help  business  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  so  will  tbt 
several  thousand  enlisted  men  and  ofDcers  and  their  families  wha 
will  be  stationed  there. 

The  plan  advanced  recently  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Commit- 
tee on  Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics,  of  which  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  is  chairman,  for  utilizing  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  improvement  of  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  Americas,  sdso  should  be  beneficial  to  Puerto 
Rico,  as  weU  as  to  the  United  States  and  the  "good  neighbor" 
countries. 

One  byproduct  of  this  plan  undoubtedly  will  be  Improvement  in 
our  steamship  service,  especially  with  South  and  Central  America. 
At  the  present  time  the  island  and  its  tourist  busmess  are  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  steamship  accommodations.  In  fact,  there 
now  Is  no  regular  service  t>etween  Puerto  Rico  and  South  America 
by  water.  With  hundreds  of  students  and  scientists  from  the 
South  American  Republics  coming  to  our  Island  each  year  to  study 
in  our  university  and  observe  our  many  outstanding  social  im- 
provements, some  way  certainly  will  be  found  to  include  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  routes  of  the  ships  which  now  travel  from  the  United 
States  to  the  South  American  countries.  In  addition,  we  will  need 
more  ships  to  carry  students  from  mainland  educational  centers  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  island  to  the  mainland.  This  improved 
transportation  will  benefit  our  commerce  and  tourist  business  as 
well  as  facilitating  the  cultural  program. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  Importance  to  Puerto  Rico  is  the  fact  that 
both  the  defense  program  and  the  cultural-relations  proposal 
should  help  directly  to  center  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
on  the  island's  basic  problems — overpopulation  and  declining 
Income. 

During  its  first  40  years  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  living 
standards  and  business  conditions  in  Puerto  R!co  improved  grad- 
ually but  steadily,  reaching  a  new  high  point  in  1937.  At  the  same 
time  Puerto  Rico  became  increasingly  m(n%  prominent  as  a  cus- 
tomer of  business  concerns  in  the  SUtes.  In  1937  our  purchases 
were  so  great — amounting  to  more  than  $90.000.000 — that  we 
bought  the  products  of  800.000  acres  of  farm  land  in  continental 
United  States.  Not  only  that,  ovir  purchases  of  manufactured  goods 
meant  33,000.000  additional  man-hours  of  work  to  industries  on  the 
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mainland.    Puerto  Rico  became  the  sixth  largest  bujrer  of  goods 
-shipped  from  the  States,  surpassing  all  but  five  large  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  customer. 

Meanwhile  Puerto  Rico  had  come  to  lead  all  of  Latin  America  In 
living  standards.  Our  1,500  miles  of  highway,  our  2.000  public 
schools,  and  cur  splendid  system  of  sanitation  have  attracted  great 
attention  throughout  Latin  America  and  the  tropical  world.  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  deriving  Its  Income  almost  entirely  from  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  together  with  its 
needlework  Industry  and  a  few  other  lesser  manufacturing  enter- 
prlsM.  Unable  to  produce  many  of  the  everyday  necessities  of 
life,  such  as  lard,  wheat,  flour,  machinery,  fuel,  and  so  on,  Puerto 
Rico's  economy  developed  on  the  basis  of  selling  to  the  outside 
world  most  of  what  it  produced  and  buying  from  the  outside  world 
most  of  what  it  consumes.  Being  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  90  percent  of  this  external  trade  was  with  the  United 
States  mainland. 

Business  was  improving  gradually  until  1937  when  there  sud- 
denly came  the  first  of  a  series  of  economic  blows  which  have 
seriously  restricted  our  income,  greatly  Increased  unemployment, 
and  made  the  future  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  These  develop- 
ments for  the  most  part  are  the  result  of  Federal  legislation  and 
regulation. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  sales  of  our  products  to  the  States 
declined  »18.000.000  in  1938.  a  serious  blow  to  an  island  whose 
income  already  was  too  low. 

Our  tobacco  Industry,  which  once  brought  us  $25,000,000  a  year, 
returned  only  S9.000.000  last  year  because  of  marltet  conditions  and 
Federal  crop  control.  Our  greatest  source  of  Income — sugar  and 
Its  byproducts — has  been  reduced  sharply  under  the  sugar-control 
system.  Puerto  Rico,  whicl  could  produce  1,500,000  tons  cf  sugar 
8  year,  with  employment  for  200,000  people,  is  restricted  to  a  pro- 
diKtion  of  845,000  tons  in  the  cut  rent  year  and  can  furnish  only 
about  120,000  jobs.  When  the  quota  system  was  adopted  Puerto 
Rico  was  the  only  domestic  sugar-producing  area  compelled  to 
make  a  drastic  reduction  in  its  output,  and  further  reductions 
were  ordered  for  1938  and  1939. 

Reciprocal -trade  agreements  negotiated  with  foreign  countries 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  main- 
land business  as  a  whole  unfortunately  have  handicapped  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Puerto  Rico's  leading  industries.  The  Swiss  treaty,  for 
example,  lowered  duties  on  certain  tjrijes  of  handkerchiefs  and 
resulted  in  transferring  a  considerable  portion  of  our  needlework 
Industry  to  foreign  countries  where  wage  rates  are  miserably  low. 
The  Cuban  agreement  has  brought  about  a  substantial  decline 
In  our  pineapple  Industry  and  proposed  amendments  to  that  treaty 
threaten  to  reduce  fiu^her  the  price  of  sugar — our  main  source 
of  income — which  already  Is  at  low  levels.  The  agreement  re- 
cently approved  with  Great  Britain  has  put  otir  coconut  industry 
on  an  unprofitable  basis. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  none  at  these  treaties  has  opened  up  new 
markets  for  Puerto  Rlcan  products  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
W9  hMirt  suffered.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  Puerto  RU»  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
Wtdenl  Oovemment  will  find  some  way  in  the  immediate  futttre 
to  remove  some  of  these  handicaps  wtilcb  have  been  placed  on 
otir  products. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  and  of  the  application  of 
tbe  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  Puerto  Blco,  unemployment 
on  tbe  island  is  about  to  reach  the  highest  level  in  history.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  if  continued  in  its  present  form,  will  mean 
at  least  90.000  fewer  JotM  in  our  needlework  industry  and  other 
•mailer  manufacttiring  enterprises.  We  are  hopeful  tliat  Con- 
gress will  find  It  possible  to  amend  this  act  so  as  to  take  into 
consideration  special  conditions  existing  In  Puerto  Rico.  As 
Governor  of  the  island.  I  am  as  eager  as  anyone  else  to  see  wages 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  level.  But  I  hope  that  goal  can  be 
obtained  in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  island  gradually  to  adapt 
Itself  to  higher  costs  without  suddenly  throwing  large  nxmiljers 
of  people  out  of  employment. 

Our  economic  difficulties  do  not,  of  course,  affect  the  island's 
tourist  attractions.  Our  visitors  will  find  the  same  comforts  and 
conveniences  as  ever.  The  people  welcome  visitors,  being  by  na- 
tti*e  most  generous  and  hospitable. 

Puerto  Rico  deserves  and  must  have  the  83rmpathetlc  help  and 
cooperation  of  every  branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
if  it  is  to  survive  the  developments  of  the  last  2  years.  For- 
tunately there  are  a  few  hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon  which 
should,  to  some  extent,  make  up  for  the  losses  we  have  suffered. 
Por  one  thing,  we  are  asking  that  Puerto  Rico  be  Included  under 
certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  are  requesting 
that  the  island  be  Included  in  other  Federal  programs  which 
will  lienefit  the  people  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  ^rlculture, 
and  commerce. 

Our  rum  Industry  shows  signs  of  growing  steadily.  Sales  to  the 
States  last  year  totaled  close  to  $3,000,000.  and  we  hope  that  this 
figure  will  grow  each  year.  We  have  good  prospects  also  for  in- 
creased sales  of  fruit  Juices,  vanilla,  and  various  tropical  products 
not  produced  in  continental  United  States. 

To  aid  in  feeding  the  large  percentage  of  our  p>opulatlon  which 
Will  be  unemployed  this  summer,  the  Island's  landowners  have 
generously  loaned  many  thousands  of  acres  of  good  farm  land 
to  the  Insular  government  for  the  growing  of  food  crops  which 
will  be  distributed  among  the  unemployed.  The  land  owners  also 
are  fximlshlng  oxen  and  plows  to  prepare  the  land,  and  In  some 
cases  are  supplying  seed  and  fertilizer.  All  agricultural  agencies 
In  the  insular  government  and  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 


Administration  also  are  assisting  wholeheartedly  in  the  success  of 
this  really  wonderful  enterprl^. 

Our  tourist  Industry,  to  M  hich  I  have  referred,  has  shown  a 
steady  improvement.  We  ha?e  everything  any  visitor  could  ask 
in  the  way  of  climate,  natuml  beauty,  historic  forts  and  monu- 
ments, and  other  natural  attractions.  We  expect  to  obtain 
several  new  hotels  within  thet  next  few  months  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  the  nece*ary  arrangements  for  transporting 
tourists  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  in  large  numbers.  In 
cidentally.  we  are  to  have  th(  privilege  this  summer  of  entertain 
ing  the  annual  convention  o  I  the  United  States  Reserve  Officers 
Association,  and  expect  other  arge  groups  to  visit  the  island  during 
the  year. 

While  the  island  faces  serious  handicaps.  Its  people  have  shown 

their  slender  resources  and  running 
their  government  in  an  efflcfcnt  and  businesslike  manner.  Even 
during  the  recent  depression  years,  with  great  fluctuations  in 
income,  Puerto  Rico  has  balanced  its  budgets  each  year  and  built 
up  a  sizable  surplus.  Labor  lias  gained  many  advantages  through 
progressive  legislation,  and  uitU  the  last  year  we  have  been  able 
to  make  steady  advances,  at  the  same  time  receiving  much  less 
Federal  aid  per  capita  than  4ny  State  in  the  Union  or  any  other 
Territory. 

Now.  in  view  of  our  newly  [recognized  importance  to  the  United 
States,  we  have  every  reasor  to  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  great  country  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  aid  this  little  territory  in  attaining  a  more  stable 
economic  position 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mi&iouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  vicious  phases  of 
the  activity  of  the  Natiomil  Labor  Relations  Board,  that  is, 
its  pressure  against  the  small  manufacturer  and  business- 
man. Those  aware  of  con  ditions  know  that  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  tremendot;s  number  of  large  corporations  it 
is  the  little  fellow  who  mak  ;s  or  breaks  the  business  structure. 
As  typical  of  the  abuses!  by  the  Labor  Board  I  submit  the 
case  of  the  Oil  Well  Minufacturlng  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  This  company  manufactures  oil-wen  equipment  and 
its  owners  are  workers  in  jthe  business.  Its  gross  volume  of 
business  amotmts  to  abotit  $165,000  per  year  and  it  has  a 
total  of  23  employees.  Six  of  these  are  clerical  and  12 
more  are  engaged  in  production  work.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  a  Mr.  Clarenc^  White,  wtio  is  also  the  company's 
principal  salesman. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  filed  a  complaint 
against  this  company  charging  that  it  violated  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  discharging  one  Ethan  E.  Hanis  and  one 
George  E.  Falardeau  for  uiiion  activities.  The  hearing  com- 
menced November  9,  1937, 

The  Labor  Board  offered  its  evidence  on  Falardeau  on 
November  10,  1937,  In  wl^ich  he  testified  that  he  was  dis- 
missed for  labor  activitic 
I  had  to  forfeit  it- 
He  testified  on  page  15^  of  the  official  Labor  Board  tran- 
script of  this  case — 

I  had  to  take  off  a  couple  of  da3rs  with  respect  to  this  matter,  and 
I  was  more  or  less  discharged.  I  was  laid  off.  It  wasn't  due  to  my 
worlcmanship.  I  had  a  gocd  reputation  there.  I  worked  there 
previously  a  couple  of  years, 


Later  he  testified  as 
Board  attorney,  beglnnlnj 
script  of  the  case: 


folIt)ws  under  questioning  of  the  Labor 
on  page  178  of  the  official  tran- 


Q.  I  believe  you  testified  \  hat  your  employment  was  terminated 


tHat 


on  October  4. — A.  Yes 

Q.  What    took   place    on 
work  I  went  to  the  clock 
wasn't  there.    I  looked  arotind 
foreman,  about  it,  and  he 
account  of  that  was  the 
more  time.     I  was  sick  wltt 
you  are  supposed  to  call  up. 
they  bad  no  notice  of  what 


nek 


ex  plained 


day? — A.  Well,    before    coming    to 

for  my  card  to  punch  in,  and  it 

to  ask  Thomas  Oarey,  the  shop 

that  they  had  to  let  me  go  on 

instructions  in  the  event  I  was  off  any 

pleurisy,  and  whenever  you  are  sick 

I  had  relayed  a  message  to  them  and 

was  wrong  with  me,  so  I  explained  to 
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him  that  I  had  a  verification  of  that  fact;  that  1  was  sick  and  that 
the  message  should  have  been  relayed.  I  couldn't  depend  on  my 
nephew.  I  had  an  experience  like  that  before,  and  I  said.  "It  must 
have  been  his  fault."  He  called  up  the  wrong  place  and  he  said 
he  notified  them.     That  is  the  way  I  got  it. 

By  Trial  Examiner  O'Brun: 

Q.  Would  you  repeat  as  best  you  can  remember  what  was  said 
to  Mr.  Garey  and  what  Mr.  Garey  said  to  you,  so  it  will  clarify 
it? — A.  I  explained  that  I  had  been  sick  with  an  attack  of  pleu- 
risy, and  I  supposed  he  got  the  message:  and  he  replied,  "No, 
George,  we  had  to  have  the  work  done,  and  we  had  to  hire  some- 
body else."  and  "No.  George;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 
I  will  Just  have  to  let  you  go.'*  I  said,  "O.  K.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  say  to  make  it  different."  He  said  he  had  to  hire  two  men, 
one  for  nights  and  one  for  da3rs.  I  went  back  out,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
the  superintendent,  told  me  the  same  thing  more  or  less;  that 
they  Just  had  to  have  the  work  and  that  they  put  a  man  on  nights 
and  a  man  on  days  on  that  machine. 

Q.  Were  you  laid  off  that  day?— A.  What? 

Q.  Did  you  receive  your  pay  check  that  day? — A.  I  did  not  have 
any  money  coming.  Their  system  is  that  they  pay  you  up  to  the 
minute  on  pay  days,  and  It  was  2  days  after  pay  day  that  I  was  off. 
I  got  paid  that  night.  I  was  out  a  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  I 
returned  to  work  on  Monday. 

On  cross-examination  Falardeau  testified  to  the  name  of 
the  doctor  he  had  called  in  attendance  and  of  the  doctor's  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  his  ailment.  He  also  testified  that 
he  had  been  off  from  work  previously  because  his  wife  had 
been  in  an  automobile  accident  and  he  denied  ever  l>eing 
drunk.  He  also  testified  that  he  had  never  been  involved 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  while  being  absent  from  work. 

Now  remember,  this  was  on  November  10,  1937.  On  The 
next  day,  which  was  a  holiday,  the  attorney  for  the  company 
made  an  investigation  and  at  the  trial  on  November  12  made 
an  offer  of  proof  based  on  the  following  information: 

First,  that  the  complainant  Falardeau  did  not  see  the  phy- 
sician as  he  testified  to  on  the  days  he  was  absent  from 
work.  But  he  did  call  the  doctor  on  the  phone  and  request 
him  to  say  that  he — Falardeau — had  pleurisy  if  the  company 
called. 

Second,  that  his  wife  was  not  in  an  automobile  accident 
as  he  so  stated  in  his  testimony  at  the  trial  as  his  reason 
for  being  absent  from  work. 

Third,  that  he  had  a  police  record  for  attempted  burglary, 
threatening  to  kill,  being  drunk,  and  disturbing  the  peace. 

Fourth,  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  other  places  of 
employment  for  b?ing  drunk  and  disorderly  and  was  con- 
skSered  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Now.  remember  !f  you  please,  that  this  offer  of  proof  was 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  the  day  after  Armis- 
tice Day.  or  36  hours  after  Falardeau  had  testified. 

The  Labor  Board's  attorney  made  this  amazing  statement 
on  page  308  of  the  official  transcript  following  the  cffer  of 
proof: 

If  the  examiner  please,  counsel  for  the  Board  knowing  that 
much  of  the  offer  of  proof  of  the  respondent  can,  in  fact,  be 
proven  and  is  correct,  and  Mr.  Queen,  representative  of  the  union, 
having  stated  to  counsel  for  the  Board  that  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  complaint  as  to  Falardeau  would  meet  with  the  fuU  approval 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  at  this  time  I  move 
that  the  complaint  as  to  George  Falardeau  be  dismissed  and  the 
evidence  heretofore  given  by  George  Falardeau  be  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  charge  here  that  the  Labor 
Board  attorney  knew  these  facts  before  the  offer  of  proof. 
But  I  do  demand  of  the  Labor  Board  itself  an  explanation 
as  to  why  its  attorney  was  not  so  informed.  E>id  not  their 
field  representatives,  these  many  and  expensive  investigators, 
make  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
before  it  was  filed? 

Does  every  employer  have  to  defend  himself  before  this 
Board  laecause  someone  comes  in  and  makes  a  complaint? 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  these  investigators  to  find  out  if  there 
is  any  bisis  for  the  filing  of  a  complaint?  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  Labor  Board 
to  acquaint  itself  with  these  facts.  The  defense  even  on  a 
holiday  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  cut  so  much  that  the 
Labor  Board  attorney  immediately  moved  to  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

It  must  have  cost  this  little  company  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  defend  itself  against  this  complainant,  Falardeau, 
.which  was  later  dismissed  by  the  Board.    AH  of  this  needless 


expense  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Labor  Board  had 
fulfilled  its  obligation  of  Investigatiiig  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  before  filing  the  complaint.  This  case  is  positive 
proof  of  the  miserable  and  inefficient  conduct  that  has 
marked  the  entire  career  of  the  Labor  Board. 

On  another  occasion  I  shall  addres.s  the  House  concerning 
the  disposition  of  this  case  with  regard  to  the  other  com- 
plainant. 


Shall  We  Copy  Hitler? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2,  In  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  on  the  export  wheat-subsidy  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  been  operating 
since  last  September.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  192.  which  calls  for  suspension  of  the  subsidy  plan,  first, 
because  of  its  apparent  failure  to  benefit  the  farmer:  and! 
second,  in  order  to  give  Congress  opportunity  to  make  a 
study  of  its  operation  and  ascertain  where  the  export-subsidy 
plan,  which  is  the  method  of  totalitarian  countries,  is  lead- 
ing us. 

Two  events  have  taken  place  since  March  2  that  would 
seem  to  make  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  a  wise  step  at 
this  time. 

First,  the  Treasury  and  Department  of  Justice  have  issued 
rulings  against  subsidized  exports  coming  from  Germany  on 
the  ground  that  they  violate  section  303  of  the  tariff  act. 
Following  these  Department  rulings,  the  President  on  March 
23  issued  a  proclamation  canceling  trade  treaties  with 
Czechoslovakia  and  sundry  provinces  over  which  Germany 
has  recently  obtained  control — all  on  the  ground  that  sub- 
sidized exports  violate  the  antidumping  clause  of  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  act. 

Second,  and  a  still  more  urgent  grotmd  for  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  export  subsidy  on  breadstufls.  is  the 
message  of  the  President  on  March  28  suggesting  that  the 
export-subsidy  plan  be  extended  to  cotton.  Certainly  this 
country  ought  to  make  a  prompt  study  of  the  export-subsidy 
experiment  already  in  operation  before  we  latmch  a  more 
ambitious  program  of  subsidized  exports.  Respect  for  the 
Interests  of  our  constituents,  the  people  who  elect  us  to  rep- 
resent them  in  this  House,  would  seem  to  demand  of  us  at 
least  an  attempt  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  effect  of  this 
plan,  which  in  6  months  has  broken  down  the  wheat  markets 
of  the  world,  before  we  further  commit  the  United  States  to 
the  export-subsidy  plan  of  Germany  against  the  provisions 
of  our  own  tariff  law. 

The  export  subsidy  on  wheat  discriminates  against  Ameri- 
can processing  industries  that  pay  out  over  $300,000,000  a 
year  in  wages  and  buy  a  wheat  crop  of  over  600,000.000  bushels 
from  the  farms.  It  would  seem  to  be  our  duty  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  selling  this  wheat  abroad  with  a  subsidy  of  25 
cents  a  bushel  to  foreign  mills,  before  we  go  further  on  the 
way  of  copying  the  trade  policy  of  Germany. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding therein  the  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  30  under  the  significant  caption  "Copying  Germany." 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  30,   1939] 

COPTINC    CESMANT 

By  its  action  In  pegging  the  price  of  cotton  above  world-market 
levels,  the  administration  has  deprived  the  American  farmer  of 
export  outlets  and  has  acctimulated  a  vast  store  of  cotton  against 
which  the  Government  has  loaned  more  tiian  the  reserve  is  cur- 
rently worth. 

Barring  its  Intentional  destruction,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  markets  fcr  this  stored  surplus  can  l>e  expanded.  We  must 
either  abandon  the  price-boosting  policies  which  have  helped  to 
squeeze  our  cotton  out  of  foreign  marltets  or  we  must  resort  to 
export  subsidies.  And.  as  the  President  is  opposed  to  withdrawal 
of  loan  subsidies,  it  is  a  poUcy  of  dumping  which  he  advocates. 
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It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  economic  folly  of  first 
raising  prices  by  subsidies  and  then  subsidizing  further  because 
prices  are  too  high.  More  to  the  point  is  the  complete  inconsist- 
ency of  the  new  program  with  the  reciprocal-trade  program  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Neither  President  Roosevelt's  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  nor  Secretary  Hull's  grudging  admission  that  a  par- 
ticular situation  may  require  temporary  emergency  treatment, 
carries  the  slightest  conviction  in  this  respect. 

The  proposed  subsidy  would,  of  course,  result  in  lower  production 
costs  of  cotton  textiles  in  foreign  countries.  That  would  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  compensating  import  duties,  or,  as  the  President 
suggests,  application  of  definite  Import  quotas  to  protect  domestic 
Industries  against  the  competition  of  foreign  goods  made  from 
this  subsidized  cotton.  To  offset  the  handicap  imposed  on  Ameri- 
can exporters  of  goods  manvifactured  from  high-priced  cotton,  still 
another  export  subsidy  would  be  required.  Nor  is  there  any  like- 
lihood that  the  trend  would  stop  at  that  point. 

In  establishing  one  price  within  the  home  market  and  another 
for  export  the  United  States  would  be  copying  procedure  which  we 
have  self-righteously  condemned  when  practiced  by  others  with 
more  excuse  than  we  have.  Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  decided  to 
levy  penalty  duties  on  German  goods  to  offset  German  expwDrt  sub- 
sidies. What  economic  ground  for  such  action  Is  there  if  we  are 
about  to  embark  upon  wholesale  subsidization  of  our  cotton  ex- 
ports? Moreover,  by  what  strange  process  of  reasoning  does  the 
President  persuade  himself  that  the  creation  of  new  obstacles  to 
f<»-eign  trade  fits  into  a  program  intended  to  remove  such  obstacles? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  administration's  agricultural  pro- 
gram, being  designed  to  raise  prices  of  exportable  commodities 
above  world  levels,  has  from  the  beginning  actively  discouraged 
foreign  trade.  The  irreconcilability  of  this  program  with  Secretary 
Hull's  efforts  to  remove  artificial  trade  barriers  Is  obvious.  So  long 
as  no  effort  was  made  to  deal  with  the  problems  presented  by  loss 
of  otir  cotton-export  markets,  it  was  possible  to  pretend  that  har- 
mony ruled.  Now  that  pretense  Is  abandoned  and  the  President 
has  elected  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  totalitarian  states  by 
resorting  to  export  subsidies  and  import  quotas. 

His  faith  that  a  few  years  of  artificially  encouraged  cotton  ex- 
ports "will  bring  our  supplies  to  normal"  will  be  shared  by  few,  in 
view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  governmental  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  covirse  of  production  and  distribution. 


Technologrical  Trends  and  Their  Social  Implica- 
tions— Continuation  of  Discussion  of  Report  by 
National  Resources  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  previous 
discussion  I  referred  to  the  report  on  Technological  Trends 
and  Their  Social  Implications,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  In  a  communication  to 
President  Roosevelt  transmitting  the  report,  which  consists 
of  388  pages.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Chair- 
man, stated  that  the  Science  Committee,  which  supervised 
the  preparation  of  the  report,  included  members  designated 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
that  they,  through  a  special  subcommittee  headed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Ogburn,  professor  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago, 
assembled  the  materials  which  comprise  the  report. 

Secretary  Ickes  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  Secretary  of  War  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Labor  Prances  Perkins,  Pred- 
eric  A.  Delano,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
and  Beardsley  RumI  are  members  of  the  Committee.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  wrote  the  President  that — 

This  docuniert  Is  the  first  major  attempt  to  show  the  trends  of 
new  Inventions,  which  may  affect  living  and  working  conditions 
In  America  in  the  next  10  to  25  years.  It  Indicates  some  of  the 
prcblezns  which  the  adoption  and  use  of  these  inventions  will 
ineviubly  bring  In  their  train.  It  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
national  efforts  to  bring  about  prompt  adjustment  to  these  chang- 
ing situations,  with  least  possible  social  suffering  and  loss,  and 
sketches  some  of  the  lines  of  national  poUcy  directed  to  this  end. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  cooperation  and  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  preparation  of  the  report  by  leading  universities, 
laboratories,  and  governmental  bureaus. 


SOCIAL  CHANGES  MAITT  AND  VABIED 

The  foreword  sets  forth  in  general  outline  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  survey  and  investigation  and  the  groimd  intended 
to  be  covered  in  the  report.  Commenting  on  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  advaice  of  science,  the  statement  is  made: 

The  chemical  inventions  making  substitutes  of  wool  and  cotton 
from  cellulose,  gasoline,  aiii  coal,  and  rubber  from  coal  and  chalk, 
may  affect  cotton,  coal,  anti  timber  production  and  no  doubt  poli- 
cies in  regard  to  other  nitural  resovirces.  •  •  •  invention  Is 
a  great  disturber  and  it  s  fair  to  say  that  the  greatest  general 
cause  of  change  In  our  mc  dern  civilization  is  invention.  Certainly 
development  in  technology  cause  a  vast  nvmiber  of  changes  In  a 
great  variety  of  fields.  For  instance,  the  air-conditioning  develop- 
ments, which  lower  inside  i  emperatvires  during  hot  weather,  may  or 
may  not  within  the  next  generation  affect  southern  cities  and 
stlmijlate  the  growth  of  factories  In  wanner  regions.  Or  again, 
tray  agriculture,  which  pr(<luces  a  high  yield  per  plant  when  the 
roots  are  suspended  in  a  ti  ay  of  liquid  chemicals  instead  of  in  the 
soil,  may  or  may  not  be  ued  stifBciently  to  be  of  much  social  sig- 
nificance  within   the   reader's   Ufetime. 

LIKELT   TO   INCKEASE 


TKVEimo^S 

The  findings  indicate 
made  every  year  show  nb 
trend  is  toward  further 
changes  due  to  inventiofi 
to  speak  of  the  present 
it  were  a  turbulent  transition 
of  calm,  but  such  a  confilusion 
of  change  may  vary  in 
ever  of  a  changeless  peace 


ige 


rega  rd 


to  the  important  and  far-reaching 
unemployment  and  employment  are 
iliformative.    Briefly  summarized,  the 


Jobs    as 
changes 


well 
have 


as    take 
resulted 


ployment  have  as  yet  been 
for  this  constant  change 
Industry  is  paid  by  labor 


cessful — readjustments   anb 
whose  Jobs  are  affected  by 


techniques, 
composition 


policies  of  industries,  and 
the  refKJrt.     For  instance, 


that  the  large  number  of  inventions 

tendency  to  diminish  and  that  the 

increases.     "No  cessation  of  social 

is  to  be  expected.    It  is  customary 

as  one  of  great  change,  as  though 

period  between  two  plateaus 

is  illusory.    Though  the  rate 

future  there  is  no  evidence  what- 

ahead." 


TECHNOLOGICAL    UlfEMFLOTMENT    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  comments  in 
subject  of  technological 
most  illuminating  and 
findings  are  as  follows 

Although  technological  memployment  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
effects  of  the  sudden  adcption  of  many  new  Inventions  (which 
may  be  likened  to  an  imnalgratlon  of  iron  men),  inventions  create 

t^em    away.      While    some    technological 
the   complete    elimination   of   occupa- 
tions and  even  entire  indiistrles,  the  same  or  other  changes  have 
called  Into  being  new  occupations,  services,  and  industries 
No  satisfactory  measure^  of  the  volume  of  technological  unem 

developed,  but  at  least  part  of  the  price 
In    the    employment    requirements    of 
since  many  of  the  new  machines  and 
techniques  result  in  "occubatlonal  obsolescence."    The  growth  and 
decay  of  Industries  and  o<  cupatlons  caused  by  technological  prog 
ress  necessitate  continuoi^  and  widespread — and  not  always  sue 

adaptations  on   the   part   of   workers 
these  changes. 
The  question  whether  tliere  wUl  be  a  large  amount  of  unemploy 
ment  during  the  next  perla  d  of  business  prosperity  rests  only  in  part 
on  the  introduction  of  nev  inventions  pnd  more  efficient  Industrial 
The    other    Important    elements    are    changes    In    the 


of    the    country's    production    (such    as    appreciable 


Changes  in  the  proportion  Iwhich  service  activities  constitute  of  the 
total),  the  growth  of  popu  atlon,  changes  In  the  demands  for  goods 
and  services,  shifts  in  markets,  migration  of  industry,  hiring-age 

other  factors  dlscxxssed  in  the  body  of 
even  if  industrial  techniques  remained 
the  same,  the  volume  of  pAductlon  would  have  to  be  greater  In  the 
future  than  In  1929  in  order  to  absorb  the  Increase  In  the  working 
population  and  keep  unei^ployment  to  the  level  of  that  date.     If 

(the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available)  continues  the  sime,  and  the  composition  of  the  Nation's 
total  product  remains  unchanged,  production  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased 20  percent  over  tha  t  of  1929  to  have  as  little  unemployment 
as  existed  then.  Failing  his,  there  will  be  more  unemployment, 
and  if  labor  efficiency  is  ir  creased  by  new  Inventions  or  otherwise, 
then  the  production  of  pl  yslcal  goods  and  services  mvist  be  more 
than  120  percent  of  what  1 ,  was  in  1929. 

Aside  from  Jobs,  subtract  ?d  or  added,  new  Inventions  affect  all  the 
great  social  Institutions — family,  church,  local  community.  State, 
and  industry.  The  comm  ttee  find  that  in  all  the  fields  of  tech- 
nology and  applied  science  which  were  investigated  there  are  many 
new  inventions  that  will  lave  Important  Influences  upon  society, 
and  hence  upon  all  planning  problems.  Particularly  impressive 
were  new  Inventions  In  agriculture,  communication,  aviation,  metal- 
lurgy, chemistry,  and  electfical  tools  and  appliances. 

A  large  and  increasing  pkrt  of  industrial  development  and  of  the 
correlated  technological  advances  arises  out  of  science  and  re- 
search. Invention  Is  cotimonly  an  intermediate  step  between 
science  and  technological  ippllcatlon,  but  this  does  not  make  lesa 
Important  the  point  that  tie  basic  Ideas  upon  which  these  problems 
are  developed  come  out  of  scientific  discovery  or  creative  activity. 

Advance  of  many  aspects  of  Industry  and  the  correlated  technol- 
ogies is  dependent  upon  scientiflc  research  and  discovery.  This  facu 
is  made  clear  by  the  Incr^sing  importance  of  research  laboratories 
In  the  great  Industries.  The  research  conducted  is  not  only  well 
organized  but  it  Is  carried  jforward  with  the  cooperation  of  investl- 
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gators  having  high  rank  In  the  field  of  science.  If  the  contribution 
of  research  were  to  be  reduced,  the  industries  would  tend  to  freeze 
In  a  particular  pattern. 

The  report  revealed  the  imminence  of  a  few  very  important 
Inventions  that  may  soon  be  widely  used  with  resultant  social 
Influences  of  significance.  The  committee  recommended  that 
studies  be  made  of  the  following  inventions:  The  mechanical 
cotton  picker,  air-conditioning  equipment,  plastics,  the  photo- 
electric cell,  artificial  cotton  and  woolenlike  fibers  made  from 
cellulose  (wood  pulp) ,  synthetic  rubber,  prefabricated  houses, 
television,  facsimile  transmission,  the  automobile  trailer,  gas- 
oline produced  from  coal,  steep-flight  aircraft  planes,  and  tray 
agriculture. 

Since  the  patent  laws  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
rate  of  technological  progress,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
whole  system  be  reviewed  by  a  group  of  social  scientists  and 
economists. 

The  most  important  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  report  is  the  continuing  growth  of  the  already  high  and 
rapidly  developing  technology  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
Nation. 


^ 
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Relief  of  Distress  in  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Friday.  March  31. 1939 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  the  President.  Even  in  this  short  time 
that  has  passed  since  this  letter  was  written,  the  news  from 
Spain  has  become  more  distressing.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  join  with  me  in  hoping  that  the  in- 
fluence of  our  Government  may  be  used  to  halt  the  bloody 
revenge  being  wrecked  upon  Spaniards^  by  the  invading  army 
of  Fascist  Italy.  I  am  sure.  too.  that  all'Aiy  colleagues  desire 
to  see  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  give  aid  to 
the  Spanish  refugees  and  thus  carry  on  the  hvimanitarian 
traditions  of  our  country. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

OONCSESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HOTSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVIS, 

_     _  Washington.  D.  C.  March  29.  1939. 

The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  PaEsroENr:  In  spite  of  the  censorship  which  Is 
evident  In  newspaper  reports  coming  from  Spain,  I  cannot  avoid 
reading  between  the  lines  a  tragic  story  of  brutal  reprisals  against 
the  people  who  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended  their  democratically 
elected  <3ovemment. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  all  In 
your  power  to  express  this  Governments  desire  that  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  conflict  may  bring  a  real  peace  to  the  Spanish  people. 
Burely  all  Americans,  whatever  their  sympathies  may  have  been 
while  the  war  wri  In  progress,  must  now  disapprove  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  the  persecution  of  Spaniards  whose  only  "crime" 
was  loyalty  to  the  Republic  and  its  defense  against  foreign  inva- 
sion. For  myelf  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  feel  America  owes 
a  heavy  responsibUity  to  the  republican  forces  whose  valor  and 
sacrifice  kept  back  the  Fascist  advance  for  more  than  21/2  years  and 
so  served  the  cause  of  world  democracy  and  peace. 

I  most  respectfully  request.  Mr  President,  that  you  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  intervene,  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  on 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  loyalists,  military  and  civil.  It  is  my  hope 
that  you  will  also  find  a  way.  either  through  the  Red  Cross  or  other 
appropriate  relief  agencies,  to  extend  American  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees in  Prance  and  In  Spain  Itself.  I  have  read  Colonel  Fuqua's 
statement  that  no  ships  are  avaUable  for  the  evacuation  of  politi- 
cal refugees  from  the  Fascist  terror.  I  earnestly  request  that  you 
consider  also  the  possibUity  of  aiding  in  the  evacuation  of  these 
unfortunate  victims,  many  of  whom  have  already  been  assured  the 
right  of  asylum  in  other  lands. 

Among  the  measures  "short  of  war"  which  the  United  States  can 
take  to  register  Its  horror  of  Fascist  aggression  and  barbarian,  none, 
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I  am  sure,  win  have  a  more  orerwhelmizig  gnaport  among  the 
American  people  than  immediate  assistance  to  the  people  of  Spain. 
In  this,  as  in  all  queetlons  of  foreign  and  domestic  p>ollcy.  I  am 
proud  to  foUow  your  courageous  leadership  and  to  aanire  you  of 
my  continuing  loyalty. 
Please  believe  me.  Mr   President,  . 

Most  respectfully  yours,  > 


A  Selected  List  of  Prominent  American  Statesmen 
Who  Changed  Their  Political  Views 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 

Interest  many  people  have  manifested  In  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  public  officials  on  questions  of  the  day.  I  have  com- 
piled a  brief  list  of  some  prominent  figures  in  American  his- 
tory who  have  changed  their  minds.  One  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  most  American  statesmen  is  their  mutations 
on  public  questions.  Increased  maturity,  variety  of  contacts, 
travel,  and  study  have  often  Induced  public  officials  to  alter 
their  attitude  with  respect  to  burning  and  controversial 
Issues.  One  hears  frequently  the  statement  that  the  longer 
one  remains  in  public  Uf  e  the  more  conservative  he  becomes. 
In  order  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  question, 
I  am  presenting  the  following  Information: 

John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848)  :  Approving  Jefferson's  embargo 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  Adams  became  estranged  from  the 
Federalists  and  acted  with  the  Republicans.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a  National  Re- 
publican, he  reentered  Congress  In  1831  as  an  Independent  and 
served  until  his  death  In  1848.  (Source:  J.  P.  Jameson  and  J.  W 
Buel.  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  American  History,  vol.  I  p.  aa 
I  American  History  Society,  Washington   1000  J ) 

John  Tyler  (1790-1862):  The  Jacksonians.  under  the  lead  of 
John  Randolph  and  Thomas  Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
got  control  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Tvler  became  a  member 
of  the  opposition  and  a  Whig.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate 
rather  than  vote  for  the  expunging  of  resolutions  censoring  Jack- 
son. (Source:  Dumas  Malone.  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  19.  p.  90.     (Scribner's,  New  York  1936  |) 

Caleb  Gushing  (1800-1879):  In  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  his 
constituents.  Gushing  defended  President  Trier's  vetoes  as  being 
matters  of  conscience.  •  •  •  Cushlng  then  enlisted  with  the 
"Corporal's  Guard."  a  little  group  of  Congressmen  who  supported 
Tyler  against  Clay.  Despite  his  protests,  he  was  ignored  in  the 
Whig  councils,  and  from  that  date  until  the  Civil  War  he  was 
known  as  a  Democrat.  •  •  •  He  supported  every  ClvU  War 
emergency  measure,  and  on  the  night  before  the  election  of  1864 
he  spoke  In  Paneull  Hall  for  Lincoln  and  against  McCIellan  He 
remained  a  Republican  until  his  death.  (Source:  Allen  Johnson 
and  Dumas  Malone.  eds..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  vol  4 
pp.  634,  627.     [Scrlbner's,  New  York.  1930.  |) 

John  Charles  Fremont  (1813-1890) :  Left  the  Free  SoU  Party  In 
1856  to  become  the  first  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
(Source:    Allen    Johnson    and   Emmas   Malone,    eds..   Dictionary    of 
American  Biography,  vol.  8,  p.  22.     (Scrlbner's,  New  York    1931  1) 

Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862)  :  Van  Buren.  a  Jacksonlan  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  to  the  Presidency  In  18S6.  In  1848  he  left  the 
Democratic  Party  because  of  the  opposition  In  Wew  York  to  the 
administration  of  James  K.  Polk  and  became  the  Presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Free  SoU  Party.  (Sources:  E.  M.  Shephard  Martin 
Van  Buren.  pp.  364-66.  [Houghton-Mifflin  Co  ,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, 1888 J;  Jameson.  J.  J.,  and  Buel,  J,  W.,  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
of  American  History,  vol.  2.  p.  323.) 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1812-1883) :  At  the  time  of  the  Btansaa- 
Nebraska  debate,  Stephens  left  the  Whig  Party  and  became  a 
Democrat.  (Source:  E.  Ramsay  Richardson.  Little  Alex:  A  Life  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  The  Fiphtlng  Vice  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, pp.  162-168.     IBobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1932  J) 

James  Longstreet  (1821-1904)  :  Longstreet  was  Involved  in  a 
stniggle  with  poverty.  In  this  same  year.  President  Grant,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  In  early  years  and  who  seems  always 
to  have  cherished  a  friendly  feeling  for  him,  gave  him  the  place 
of  the  surveyor  at  cxistoms  in  New  Orleans.  Longstreet  held  thla 
place  from  1869  to  1873. 

It  carried  with  It  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  Republican. 
•  •  •  To  the  people  of  the  South.  Longstreet  seemed  a  de- 
serter— a  kind  of  traitor.  (Source:  H.  J.  Eckenrode  &  Brvan  Con- 
rad. James  Longstreet:  Lee's  War  Horse,  p.  374.  I University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.     Chapel  HiU      1836.J) 
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Andrew  Johnson  (1808-1875)  :  1853-1857.  Johnson  was  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Tennessee.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  strong 
Unionist  and  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  military  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. 1864  Johnson  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  for  the  Vic© 
Presidency.  (Sotirce:  J.  F.  Jameson  tc  J.  W.  Buel,  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary of  American  History,  vol.  1,  p.  361.  [American  History 
Society.  Washington,  1900. J) 

Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-86):  Originally  a  Whig,  Adams 
in  1848  became  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren.  During  the 
Civil  War.  Adams  became  a  Republican  and  was  sent  by  Lincoln 
as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  London.  1873-76:  Adams 
was  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Republican  Party.  (Sources:  E.  D. 
Ross,  the  Liberal  Republican  Movement,  p.  228  (Henry  Holt  Co. 
1919,  E671  .R82) ;  J.  F.  Jameson  and  J.  W.  Buel,  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary of  American  History,  vol.  1,  p.  20  (American  History  So- 
ciety, Washington.  1900).) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-1919):  Roosevelt  broke  with  President 
Taft  In  1911  because  Taft  had  not  continued  the  policies  of  Roose- 
velt, and  had  not  heeded  Roosevelt's  advice  on  certain  Cabinet 
appointments.  In  1912,  Roosevelt  organized  the  Progressive  Party 
and  ran  against  Taft  In  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year. 
(Sources:  H.  H.  Kohlsaat.  From  McKlnley  to  Harding,  pp.  184-190 
(Scrlbner's,  New  York.  1923 ) ;  Dumas  Malone.  editor,  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  vol.  16,  pp.  142-143  (Scrlbner's,  New  York, 
1935).) 


Resolutions  of  Democratic  Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVAillA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31,  1939 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   DEMOCRA'nC   WOIiIENS   CLUBS 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
recently  adopted  by  the  E>emocratic  Women's  Clubs  aflaiiated 
With  the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  by  a  few  Intolerant 
persons  to  discredit  the  ability  and  service  of  Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  we,  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Women's 
Clubs  afOliated  with  the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club,  do 
hereby  declare  our  faith  and  confidence  In  Secretary  Perkins  and 
congratulate  her  on  the  splendid  manner  in  which  she  has  admin- 
istered her  office;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Secretary 
Perkins  and  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be  published  in  the  Democratic 
Digest. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Women's  Clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club,  and  representing  a 
Nation-wide  view  of  Democratic  affairs,  are  ever  mindful  of  the 
brilliant  and  far-vlsioned  leadership  of  our  matchless  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose  high  purpose  is  always  to  advance 
the  Jeffersonian  principle  of  "equal  opportunity  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none":  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  in  convention  assembled  in  Washington,  March 
23,  1939,  do  hereby  pledge  continued  loyalty  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal  and  assure  him  that  we  will  continue  to  give 
active  and  wholehearted  support  to  his  poUcies  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  as  the  leader  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jiistice,  freedom,  and  peace;  and 
further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  be  published  in  the  Democratic  Digest. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege allowed  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to  come  before  this  House 


in  a  number  of  years,  namely,  providing  additional  funds  to 
permit  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  carry  on  its 
humane  activities  for  a  further  period.  Coming  from  an 
industrial  district,  I  thortughly  appreciate  the  severe  suffer- 
ing to  a  great  number  of  my  constituents  who  are  now  deriv- 
ing a  meager  existence  under  the  W.  P.  A.  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided.  | 

I  propose  to  support  the  maximum  amount  of  $150,000,000 
recommended  by  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  and  hope 
the  majority  of  the  Memh  ers  constituting  this  great  body  will 

the  President  in  his  effort  to  relieve 
jy  voting  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
asked  for  by  our  great  leader. 


also  lend  their  support  to 
suffering  in  the  country 
providing  the  full  amount 


P.  W.  A.  Savings  on 


in  Ontaiio  County,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MATTlHEW  J.  MERRITT 

NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FridajL  March  31,  1939 


oi' 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr 
Works  program  has  often 
that  many  of  the  Members 
their  own  communities  of 
the  financial  assistance 
Administration. 

I  came  across  a 
demonstrates  that 
Government  agency  is 
many  instances,  effects  a 
article  called  attention  to 
N.  Y.,  a  saving  of  $40, 
project  will  make  possible 
a  saving  of  approximately 
of  the  project. 

The  article  to  which 
Rochester  Democrat  and 
I  submit  it  here  for  the 


Speaker,  the  soundness  of  the  Public 

been  commended  and  I  am  sure 

here  have  concrete  examples  in 

the  fine  work  now  in  operation  with 

laade  possible  by  the  Public  Works 


news  )aper 


ndt 


,00) 


Canandaigtja. — A  saving 
P.  W.  A.  bridge  constructlcjn 
additional    spans.    County 
reported  yesterday. 

As  soon  as  approval  of 
Public  Roads  is  procured, 
tional  spans:  Littlevllle 
vllle  Village  Bridge,  over 
Bridge.  Phelps,  over  Flint 
over  Flint  Creek.     All  are 

A  saving  of  approximate!^ 
bridges  now  under  construction 
contracts.  Engineer  Chester 
cost  of  the  four  additional 


Bridge  Construction  Project 


article  the  other  day  which 

constjructlon  work  undertaken  by  this 

only  done  eflBciently  but  also,  in 

real  savings  to  the  taxpayers.    This 

the  fact  that  up  in  Ontario  Coimty, 

in  a  $200,000  bridge-construction 

four  additional  spans.    Think  of  it, 

27  percent  on  the  estimated  costs 


I  have  referred  appeared  In  the 
Chronicle  of  March  9,  1939,  and 
iiformation  of  the  House: 


ONTARIO    PL  kNS   FOUR    KEW    BRUXIES 
Cf 


$40,000  In  Ontario  County's  S200.000 

project  will  provide  funds  for  four 

Ilghway   Engineer   Gordon   S.   Chester 


Brl  dge 


P.  W.  A.  officials  and  the  Bureau  of 
work  will  be  started  on  these  addl- 
over  Canandalgua  Outlet;  Shorts- 
Canandalgua  Outlet;  William  Street 
Creek;  Carlton  Road  Bridge,  Seneca, 
wjldenlng  projects. 

27  percent  on  estimated  cost  of   15 

was  made  through  low  bids  on 

explained.    This  saving  wlU  cover  the 

spans  without  added  cost  to  taxpayers. 


The  Multii  le-Purpose  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

Q]    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondi  .y.  April  3,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  Ic.  PAGE  BEFORE  THE  RIVEEIS  AND 
HARBORS  COlfGRESS   MARCH   23,    1939 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  C.  Page,  Commiss  oner  of  Reclamation,   before  the 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  on  March  23.   1939,  on  the 
subject  The  Multiple-Purpose  Project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  key  to  tlie  gate  from  which  wlU  How  the  best  use  of  the 
water  resovirces  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  this  country  is  the 
construction  and  operation  of  projects  serving  more  than  one 
function  in  the  public  Interest.  The  engineer  has  used  his  in- 
creasing technical  skill  and  his  greater  vision  In  perfecting  the 
multiple-purpose  project  In  response  to  a  general  demand  by  the 
public  Itself  that  maximum  benefits  be  made  to  flow  from  public 
expenditures  for  stream  Improvements.  It  is  an  expression  Ui 
engineering  terms  of  a  new  social  consciousness. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  the  day  when  an  irrigation  dam  was 
designed  for  no  purpose  in  addition  to  irrigation:  when  a  structure 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation  was  designed  with  only  that 
thought  In  mind;  when  a  power  dam  was  a  power  dam  and  nothing 
more,  so  far  as  the  d-^slgner  and  the  operator  were  concerned.  In 
that  time  many  structures  were  built  which  serve  well  their  indi- 
vidual purposes  but  failed  to  develop  valuable  related  uses,  struc- 
tures which  will  have  to  be  duplicated  because  the  related  uses 
were  overlooked. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  said  these  dams  were  designed  with 
only  a  single  purpose  in  mind.  Despite  this,  many  of  thes-  struc- 
ttu-es  do  serve  other  ends  to  a  limited  and  Inadequate  degree. 
Others  have  actually  defeated  or  obstructed  the  performance  of 
related  functions  that  might  have  been  Included. 

Almost  every  reservoir  designed  to  reduce  floods  would  serve,  in  or 
well,  some  other  purpose.  The  water  held  back  would  have  to  be 
released  at  times  of  lower  flow.  This  definitely  would  affect  other 
activities  on  the  stream  below. 

It  would  tie  Impossible  to  design  a  dam  that  would  concentrate 
the  fall  of  a  stream  and  so  make  water  power  avaUable  but  would 
serve  no  other  purpose.  Every  dam  creates  a  reservoir,  large  or 
small,  and  every  reservoir  delays  the  flow  of  water  at  high  stages. 

The  multiple-purpose  project,  which  now  Is  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  is  the  result  of  recognition  by  forward-looking  engineers 
that  the  single-ptirpose  project  in  many  instances  needs  little  ex- 
pansion when  in  the  planning  stage  to  serve  as  well  important 
related  functions.  Through  thus  increasing  the  efSctency  of  the 
project,  60  cents  has  been  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  dollar  In  some 
Instances  in  the  provision  cf  storage  for  Irrigation,  for  example, 
and  the  other  50  cents  has,  at  the  same  time,  served  to  lower  the 
cost  of  providing  protection  from  floods  or  of  the  generation  of 
electric  energy. 

Perhaps  the  multiple-purpose  project  shoiild  be  defined  in  order 
that  we  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  mlsimderstanding  exists. 
Such  a  project  may  be,  for  example,  a  dam;  a  dam  and  other 
works;  a  series  of  dams;  or  a  series  of  dams  and  other  works 
designed  and  operated  so  as  to  perform  efficiently  more  than  one 
function  in  the  field  of  water  utilization  and  control.  The  project 
may  serve  navigation  and.  In  addition,  power:  or  fiood  control  and 
also  irrigation.  River  reg\ilatlon  for  pollution  abatement  or  im- 
provement of  domestic  or  indurtrlal  water  supplies  may  at  the 
same  time  provide  recreational  facilities  for  millions.  The  multl- 
ple-ptirpose  project  may  Join  any  and  all  of  these  with  stiU  other 
useful  functions 

There  Is  one  great  project  now  under  construction,  for  example, 
that  win  serve  the  following  diverse  purpKKes:  Improvement  of 
navigation  on  two  Important  rivers:  reduction  of  flood  damages  to 
highly  developed  lands  along  these  rivers;  irrigation  of  about 
1,000.000  acres  of  equally  rich  lands  now  inadequately  supplied 
with  water;  the  production  of  low-cost  power  for  a  rapidly  growing 
market;  and  the  regulation  of  the  fluctuating  flow  of  the  river 
for  domestic  water  supply,  for  Industrial  water  supply,  and  for  the 
protection  of  400.000  acres  of  fertile  delta  lands  now  threatened 
with  ruin  by  the  Infiltration  of  salt  water.  Westerners  will  recog- 
nize from  this  description  the  Central  Valley  project  In  California. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  not  every 
project  can  be  adapted  for  multiple  purposes  by  special  provisions 
In  the  plans  for  more  than  one  use.  Some  projects  su-e  so  simple 
or  are  so  situated  that  only  one  ptirpose  Is  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. Some  necessarily  involve  dam  sites  which  are  inade- 
quate for  structures  capable  of  serving  fully  more  than  one  end. 
Some  are  on  streams  and  In  areas  where  the  water  and  the  need 
are  limited.  It  Is  essential,  however,  that  all  possibilities  be  studied 
In  every  Instance,  and  that,  wherever  feasible,  all  related  functions 
be  Included  or  provided  for  In  the  final  designs  for  the  project. 

In  the  West,  where  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operates,  there 
are  more  than  740,000,000  acres  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands.  The 
streams  are  comparatively  few  and  their  fiow  fiuctuates  more  widely 
than  the  flow  of  rivers  In  humid  regions.  Mountainotis  areas 
receive  most  of  the  precipitation,  much  of  which  comes  as  snow  In 
winter.  When  the]  snows  melt  in  spring,  floods  occur.  When  the 
floods  pass,  the  streams  dwindle  and  some  of  them  acttially  go 
dry.  Fortunately,  these  conditions  make  most  floods  predictable, 
so  that  It  Is  easy  to  combine  flood  reduction  with  Irrigation  storage. 
Irrigation  Is  necessary  in  the  West  for  general  farming,  and  It  is 
essential  for  close  settlement  of  rural  areas.  Since  the  maintenance 
of  most  of  the  population  is  dependent  on  Irrigation,  the  use  of 
the  available  water  for  Irrigation  generally  Is  considered  the  primary 
use,  excepting  only  its  use  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  regulation  of  most  streams  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions 
lias  Irrigation  as  its  first  purpose.    The  character  of  the  streams 
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and  the  requirements  made  by  trrigation  oo  reserroirs  are  audi. 
however,  that  nearly  ail  Irrigation -storage  dams  are  valuable  also 
for  flood  reduction.  The  regimen  of  the  streams  and  the  operation 
of  the  reservoirs  for  Irrieratlon  olso  make  many  of  these  dams  valu- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  power  development,  usually  without 
very  material  alterations  in  the  plans  for  the  structures  Uiat  would 
be  required  for  Irrigation  alone. 

Where  water  is  scarce,  particularly,  and  where  It  must  be  con- 
served for  irrigation  to  support  the  population.  It  would  be  rtdlc- 
uloxisly  wasteful  to  refrain  frc«n  making  more  than  one  use  of  this 
limited  and  vital  resource.  In  passing  through  a  turbine  before 
entering  an  Irrigation  canal  water  loses  none  of  its  usefulness  for 
Irrigation;  but  by  passing  It  through  a  turbine  the  over-all  benefits 
from  the  irrigation  project  may  be  greatly  Increased,  and  the  cost 
to  the  Irrigators  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  In  recent  months  about  the 
principle  of  developing  the  streams  for  more  than  one  purpose  In 
the  public  interest.  There  has  been  criticism  to  the  eflect  that 
more  than  one  function  could  not  be  well  performed.  Some  of 
this  criticism  may  be  traced  to  a  resistance  against  comprehensive 
planning  for  conservation  and  control  of  our  waters.  Some  of  it 
Is  apparenUy  Inspired  by  those  who  wovild  t)ecloud  a  larger  Issue 
in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  pubUc-owned  power  resources  that 
otherwise  would  t)e  wasted. 

The  multiple-purpose  project  is  much  too  important  a  weapon  In 
our  offensive  against  riotous  nature  to  permit  these  general  atUcks 
upon  it  to  go  tmanswered.  As  a  result  of  a  flocd  on  the  Colorado 
River  of  Texas,  where  a  multlple-pxirpose  project  Involving  several 
dams  has  been  begun,  a  flurry  of  attacks,  mostly  editorial,  were 
made  recently  against  the  Idea  of  combining  flood  control  and 
power  in  a  single  project.  Last  July  when  the  flood  occurred  only 
one  of  the  series  of  dams  was  completed  and  In  operation.  It  was 
the  upper  dam.  Buchanan,  designed  primarily  for  power  to  produce 
revenues  and  help  to  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  project.  Farther  down- 
stream, the  Marshall  Ford  dam.  being  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  designed  as  the  m-ijor  flood-control  unit  of  the 
series,  had  not  progressed  above  the  river  level.  The  project  as  a 
whole,  involving  several  dams,  was  incomplete  when  the  flood 
came.    It  is  still  under  construction  today. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  the  single  dam  which  was  completed  did 
not  prevent  but  only  reduced  one  cf  the  largest  floods  ever  re- 
corded on  the  Colorado  River  of  Texas,  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
stream,  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the  combination  of  flood 
control  and  power  In  a  single  project.  Virtually  all  the  published 
comments  neglected  entirely  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  project 
as  a  whole  was  not  completed  and  thst  the  principal  flood-control 
dam  at  Marshall  Ford  was  not  above  river  level.  Many  of  the  edi- 
torials were  in  strikingly  similar  langjage.  Apparently  there  wa» 
concerted  agitation  behind  such  misrepresentation,  the  purpoM 
of  which  was  to  mislead  the  public. 

What  are  the  facts?  There  are  mtiltlple-piupose  projects  already 
completed  and  operating.     Let  vjs  examine  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Nathan  B  Jacobs,  president.  Morris  Knowles,  Inc.,  consulting 
engineers  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  said: 

"Another  typical  multluse  reservoir  is  the  one  on  the  Tygart 
River,  in  West  Virginia,  which  was  designed  primarily  to  aid  navi- 
gation on  the  Monongahela  River  which  can  and  will  be  used  for 
flood-control  purposes  as  well.  •  •  •  The  Pymatiuilng  Reser- 
voir, on  the  Shenango  River  In  Pennsylvania,  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  low-water  control  and  for  recreational  purposes.  Since 
its  completion  in  1933.  however,  it  has  been  responsible  for  lowering 
flood  heights  at  Sharon.  Pa.,  and  other  communities." 

Concerning  this  same  resei-voir  in  another  paper  presented  before 
the  same  society,  E.  K.  Morse  and  Harold  A.  Tbomaa,  members. 
American  Society  of  CivU  Engineers,  said: 

"Experience  with  the  recently  completed  Pymatunlng  Dam 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  reservoir  method  of  fiood 
control  under  conditions  encountered  on  the  rivers  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  This  dam  was  constructed  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  use  during  periods  of  low  discharge  on  the 
Shenango  River.  •  •  •  The  first  years  operation  of  the  Pyma- 
tunlng Dam  has  proved  its  effectiveness  in  Improving  dry-weather 
flow  and  in  controlling  floods.  •  •  •  Since  Its  completion  the 
Pymatunlng  Dam  has  prevented  two  floods.  •  •  •  The  owners 
of  Important  industries  in  the  Shenango  Valley  claim  that  the 
Pymatunlng  Dam  paid  for  Itself  the  first  year  of  Its  life." 

Edwin  S.  CuUings,  hydraxiUc  engineer,  of  Watertown.  N.  Y..  in  a 
letter  published  In  the  February  1980  issue  of  Civil  Bngineerlng, 
describes  the  successful  operation  of  a  multiple-ptirpose  project  by 
the  Black  River  regulating  district  in  New  York  State.  This  project 
has  been  in  operation  since  1926  and  controls  about  half  the  flow 
of  the  river,    He  says,  in  closing: 

"While  multlple-ptirpose  reservoirs  can  be  successfully  operated 
for  several  purpoees,  such  reservoirs  wlU  not  be  lOO-peroent  effec- 
tive for  every  purpose.  Compromise  will  be  necessary  in  cases  of 
conflicting  usage,  but" — says  Mr.  CuUings;  note  this  carefully — 
"the  aggregate  benefit  to  the  community  can  be  made  far  greater 
than  would  be  possible  If  the  reservoirs  were  operated  for  only  • 
single  purpose." 

Mr.  CuUings  was  discussing  a  comparatively  smaU  project  whlcOi 
did  not  even  provide  complete  control  of  the  river.  What  he  says 
is  true  for  such  projects.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  construct 
multiple-purpose  projects  on  rivers  to  provide  complete  control  of 
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the  flow  when  th«  conditions  are  right.  This  was  done  with  the 
construction  of  Boulder  Dam.  This  dam  serves  each  of  its  several 
purposes  without  compromise. 

Frederick  S.  Delenbaugh,  who  went  with  MaJ.  John  Wesley  Powell 
down  the  Colorado  River  on  one  of  his  memorable  expeditions  long 
ago,  described  the  Colorado  River  as  a  wild  bull  of  a  river.  He  com- 
pared the  more  gentle  rivers  of  humid  regions  with  cows,  saying 
they  were  easily  domesticated  and  put  to  use  by  men,  but  the 
Colorado  was  the  untamable  bull  of  the  herd.  Yet  a  ring  was  suc- 
cessfully put  In  the  nose  of  the  Colorado  River  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Boulder  Dam.  The  Colorado  now  has  been  broken  to  yoke 
to  serve  in  many  and  varied  ways. 

Lake  Mead,  created  by  Boulder  Dam,  has  a  capacity  about  twice 
the  average  annual  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Boulder  Dam. 
Of  this  capacity.  9.500.000  acre-feet,  or  more  than  half  the  average 
annual  flow  of  the  river,  is  reserved  for  flood  control.  Three  weeks 
ago,  early  in  March,  we  completed  drawing  out  of  the  reservoir 
1.500,000  acre-feet  In  anticipation  of  the  flood  which  annually 
comes  in  May  or  June.  If  later  snow  surveys  indicate  that  more 
than  9.500,000  acre-feet  of  storage  will  be  needed  for  flood  control 
this  year,  we  shall  draw  Lake  Mead  down  still  lower. 

The  storage  in  Lake  Mead  is  about  five  times  the  annual  demand 
lor  irrigation  downstream.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  no  flood 
Is  anticipated  which  would  necessitate  release  of  water  at  Boiilder 
Dam  in  quantities  which  would  cause  a  serlovis  flood  below.  It 
can  be  stated  with  equal  assiu-ance.  In  addition,  that  through 
regulation  of  the  flow  at  Boulder  Dam  the  Irrigators  downstream 
will  never  again  have  to  face  the  water  shortages  which  formerly 
threatened  to  destroy  their  crops  each  year.  , 

In  1934,  the  year  before  Boulder  Dam  was  completed,  the  Colo- 
rado River  went  virtually  dry  In  the  late  siunmer  after  the  flood 
had  passed.  Farmers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  alone  as  a  result 
sustained  crop  losses  estimated  at  more  than  $10,000,000,  and  many 
of  them  lost  trees  and  groves  of  mature  and  bearing  fruit,  that 
could  not  be  replaced  in  less  than  5  years.  But  early  in  the 
summer  of  1935,  the  newly  completed  BotUder  Dam,  caught  and 
held  a  flood,  which  otherwise  probably  would  have  breached  the 
levees  protecting  the  Imperial  Valley,  since  the  levee  system  was 
In  poor  condition  as  a  result  of  extended  drought.  Had  the  levees 
been  burst  the  damage  wovild  not  have  been  less  than  $10,000,000. 

It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  In  dollars  the  contribution  made  by 
Boulder  Dam  in  regulation  of  the  flow  for  domestic  water  supplies. 
An  indication  of  the  value  of  this  service  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  13  cities  in  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  counties  m 
southern  California  have  prepared  to  spend  about  $220,000,000  in 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  to  the  Colorado  River.  This  aqueduct 
Is  hearing  completion.  It  would  not  have  been  built  except  for 
the  control  of  the  river  provided  by  Boulder  Dam.  It  is  hard  also 
to  assign  monetary  values  to  such  recreational  uses  of  Lake  Mead 
and  the  streams  as  are  now  being  made  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Boulder  Dam.  More  than  500.000  people  last  year  visited 
the  project  to  spend  a  part  of  their  leisure  time.  They  go  to  glory 
In  the  spectacle  of  the  dam  and  its  magnificent  surroundings,  to 
fish,  to  bathe,  and  to  boat. 

A  definite  monetary  value  can  be  placed,  however,  on  the  power 
generated  at  Boulder  Dam.  With  less  than  half  the  units  Installed, 
revenues  from  the  ix>wer  plant  to  the  United  States  approach  at 
this  time  $400,000  a  month.  Power  Is  incidental  to  the  other 
uses,  but  the  sale  of  the  energy  under  contracts  now  in  force 
will  repay  the  entire  cost  of  the  project  in  50  years — the  whole 
cost  of  this  great  project.  $130,000,000.  for  all  of  these  highly 
valuable  purposes — with  interest  at  4  percent. 

Other  outstanding  examples  of  successful  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects are  the  Tennessee  Valley  dams  and  the  Sacandaga  Reservoir 
project  of  the  Hudson  River  Regulating  District.  Good  recent  dis- 
cussions of  these  projects  can  be  found  in  the  section  on  Water 
Power  and  the  Drainage  Basins  in  the  rep>ort  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  entitled  "Energy  Resources  and  National  Policy," 
recently  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

Doubts  have  been  aroused  In  the  public  mind  in  recent  months 
with  respect  to  whether  it  is  practicable  to  combine  flood  control 
and  power.  The  answer  to  these  doubts  should  be  clear  from  the 
examples  I  have  cited^  I  am  not  giving  you  merely  my  own  opinion. 
There  is  agreement  on  this  point. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  answered  this  question  last  spring  as  follows : 

"Yes;  the  same  dam  and  reservoir  can  be  used  for  both  purposes 
under  either  one  of  two  conditions:  First,  what  amounts  to  two 
reservoirs  but  both  behind  a  single  dam,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
the  flood-control  reservoir  being  on  top;  and  second,  where  the 
Identical  capacity  can  be  used  for  both  purposes  because  you  know 
exactly  when  the  storm  rains  are  going  to  start  and  stop." 

In  its  report,  Dralnage-Basin  Problems  and  Programs,  1937  revi- 
sion, the  National  Resources  Committee,  representing  all  the  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  said  on  the  subject  of  multiple  benefits: 

"Not  to  promote  the  Integrated  development  and  utilization  of 
latent  water  resoxirces  as  promptly  and  fully  as  all  relevant  tech- 
nical, economic,  and  social  conditions  warrant  is  to  invite  waste  of 
potential  wealth,  and  so  is  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 

"Integrated  control  and  use  of  water  implies  planning  and  con- 
structing projects  for  dual  or  multiple  benefits  wherever  practica- 
ble. Actually,  almost  every  water  project  of  magnitude  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  more  than  one  problem. 
Not  to  realize  all  of  its  feasible  potentialities  is  inimical  to  the 
public  interest.  A  large  dam  and  storige  reservoir  built  and  used 
solely  for  flood  control  in  a  wasteful  maladjustment,  socially  if 
not  economically,  provided  it  could  have  been  practicable  to 
design,  construct,  and  operate  the  dam  to  regulate  the  flow  of 


the  stream  for  other  purp<ses  as  well  as  flood  control,  to  develop 
marketable  power,  or  to  realize  Incidental  reservoir  values  in 
connection  with  recreation  and  wildlife  conservation.  Coming 
years,  like  the  last  few  yej  rs,  should  witness  increasing  emphasis 
on  multiple-purpose  projijcts.  The  regulation  and  integrated 
development  of  rivers  for  all  useful  purposes  is  an  attainable 
goal." 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  water  resotirces  committee  of 
the  National  Resources  Oimmlttee.  It  is  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  representative  Sta  ;e  engineers  and  university  authorities, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  of  he  major  Federal  agencies  engaged  In 
water  planning. 

The  Congress,  14  years  aga,  was  seeking  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  for  multiple-purpose  development  of  all  our  navigable  rivers, 
as  shown  in  section  3  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  March  3, 
1925. 

The  public  long  since  has  approved  the  multiple-purpose  project 
SiS  a  means  of  Increasing  tlie  efficiency  of  public  works  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resc  urces.  There  are  indications  that  public 
opinion  has  gone  a  step  [urther  than  general  approval  of  the 
multiple-use  principle. 

"Whether  for  better  or  ^orse,  people  are  beginning  to  view  the 
control  of  a  stream  for  tlxxi  reduction  as  an  integral  phase  of 
the  use  of  that  stream  f(r  power,  navigation,  irrigation,  public 
water  supply,  and  sanltatlcn.  To  the  writer  it  is  an  evolutionary 
step  of  merit."  | 

This  Is  abstracted  from  i  paper  by  Mr.  Abel  Wolman,  chairman 
of  the  water  resources  conSmittee  and  president  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  delivered  recently  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

It  is  my  experience  alsc  that  public  opinion  is  insistent  that 
power  development  be  inch  ided  in  the  plans  for  irrigation  projects, 
where  feasible  from  the  engineering  and  economic  standpoints. 

Before  closing  it  should  9e  noted  that  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment has  been  accomplisheid  almost  entirely  through  public  enter- 
prise. For  the  very  good  rtason  that  by  its  very  nature  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  is  not  inviting  to  private  developers,  who 
must  look  for  an  actual  <ash  return  on  their  Investments,  it  la 
apt  to  remain  the  responsibility  of  public  agencies.  With  few 
exceptions,  water  power  U  the  only  one  of  the  many  purposes 
which  can  be  served  by  \  iver  development  which  now  interests 
private  industry.  Conserve  tion  and  control  of  water  for  other  ptir- 
poses  very  largely  has  beer  a  public  endeavor  for  many  years.  It 
is  generally  accepted  today  that  flood  control,  irrigation,  domestic 
water  supply,  navigation,  recreation,  wildlife  protection,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  sanitation,  are  fields  for  community  action,  either 
local,  state,  or  national.  Since  this  is  so,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
public  can  be  denied  the  -Ight  to  develop  all  of  the  possibilities 
which  are  created  by  the  public's  work. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  t  isk  of  the  designer,  as  stated  in  Energy 
Resources  and  National  Po  ley,  and  of  those  who  guide  the  appli- 
cation of  public  policy  to  develop  all  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
great  river  systems  in  su(h  manner  that  their  siom  shall  be  a 
maximum.  Each  shovild  tx  and  can  be  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  others;  each  should  contribute  its  share  to  obtain  a  total 
benefit  much  larger  than  would  be  possible  by  separate  exploita- 
tion, and  that  at  lower  totil  cost. 


The  New  Deal  Era 
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JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

PENNSYLVANIA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  3.  1939 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  SENATE 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HO  ^ 
ISLAND 


THEODORE  F.   GREEN,  OF  RHODE 
,  MARCH  28,  1939 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  over 
the  radio  by  the  distini  :uished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]  at  Washlr^ton  on  March  28,  1939.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  address  is  thd  New  Deal  Era. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  iis  follows: 

t  lonth  we  observed  the  sixth  anniversary 

»resldent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     Ordl- 

is  hardly  significant  In  the  life 

already  existed  for  a  century  and  a 

(iiptlous  critic  of  the  administration  will 

iction  now  being  pursued  by  the  Federal 

deep    influence    on   American   life   for 


p€  acetime 
l:as 


My  fellow  citizens,  this 
of  the  administration  of 
narily,  a  6-year  span  in 
of  a  great  nation  which 
half.     Yet  even  the  most 
concede  that  the  course  of 
Government    will    have    a 
generations. 

This  has  come  to  be  knc^wn 
Citizens  despise  the  term. 


as  the  New  Deal  era.    Some  worthy 
but  to  millions  more  it  has  become  a 
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symbol  of  Ii(^>e  and  enooviragement.  The  fact  Is  that  deep-seated 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  and  a  pieriod  of  change  is  always  marked  by  sharp  differences 
of  opinion. 

In  this  brief  address  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  add  fuel  to  the 
controversy  over  the  New  Deal  but  to  outline  in  broad  terms  the 
problems  which  President  Roosevelt  has  faced  and  to  review  some 
of  the  steps  taken  to  meet  them.  To  avoid  misiinderstandlng  let 
me  say  that  I  advocated  these  policies  before  he  became  President, 
and  that  now  I  stand  behind  his  policies  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
course  he  is  pursuing  is  the  only  course  that  r^n  bring  us  through 
safely. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  coming  face  to  face  with  new 
problems.  Social  upheaval  Ib  world-wide.  It  has  brought  on 
revolutions  and  wars.  International  trade  is  disorganized.  Force 
has  taken  the  place  of  law  and  order  in  world  affairs.  Some  de- 
mocracies have  given  way  to  dictatorships  which  menace  the  peace 
of  all  humanity.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  United  States  is  coming 
through  this  period  of  chaos  in  better  shape  than  most  nations. 
This  is  becaxxse  the  one  great  objective  underlying  every  action 
taken  by  President  Roosevelt  has  been  the  determination  to  pro- 
vide a  meastire  of  social  and  flnanciad  security  for  the  mass  of 
average  men  and  women  who  must  contend  with  the  exactions  of 
this  machine  age. 

The  standards  of  living  in  this  country  100  years  ago,  or  even  60 
years  ago,  were  far  below  what  they  are  now.  There  were  then  no 
telephones  or  automobiles  or  airplanes  or  electric  lights  or  radios. 
Farmers  and  laborers  worked  longer  hours  for  lower  wages.  Yet. 
although  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  realize  It,  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  in  those  days  had  security  and  for  that  reason  were  reason- 
ably happy.  The  majority  of  the  population  lived  on  the  land. 
They  were  assured  of  a  place  to  sleep,  warm  clothing,  and  enough 
wholesome  fcod  to  meet  their  needs,  whether  times  were  good  or 
bad.  Industrial  employment  was  far  more  stable  than  it  Is  today 
and  periods  of  unemployment  were  rare.  Those  conditions  no 
longer  exist. 

The  standard  of  living  has  been  raised  by  the  modem  industrial 
system,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  also  been  raised.  At  the  same 
time  the  bedrock  of  security  has  been  taken  away  from  millions 
of  citizens.  After  a  century  of  machines,  there  is  a  surplus  of  In- 
dustrial workers  In  the  cities  and  no  intelligent  person  can  say 
that  It  Is  their  own  fault  that  those  men  and  women  are  out  of 
work  or  that  they  should  be  able  to  care  for  themselves  until  they 
find  reemployment.  The  farmers  raise  far  more  food  than  the 
Nation  Is  able  to  consume,  and  as  a  result  millions  of  them  are 
compelled  to  exist  on  the  borderline  of  poverty  with  no  hope  of 
attaining  a  decent  Income.  This  paradox  of  want  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  May  I  quote  from  an  address  I  made  several 
years  ago? 

"It  takes  less  time  for  a  man  to  nmke  something  and  he  can  make 
it  with  the  expenditure  of  less  energy.  So  he  can  make  many  more 
things  with  the  same  effort  or  In  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
the  same  number  of  men  can  make  the  same  number  of  things 
In  a  shorter  workday,  or  fewer  men  are  needed  if  the  workday  Is 
unchanged.  •  •  •  The  question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  men  no  longer  needed  •  •  •  is  one  which  Is  put  to  us 
every  day  by  hungry  men  and  women  out  of  work  and  out  of  money 
and  whose  hope  of  relief  Is  almost  dead.  If  that  hope  should  die, 
how  tragic  would  be  its  funeral!  Millions  of  poverty-stricken  in 
this  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  millions  of  economic  slaves 
in  this  the  land  of  the  free,  millions  of  hopeless  In  this  the  promised 
land,  would  file  by  In  the  ftuieral  procession.  No  tradition  of  the 
past,  no  appeal  to  moderation  or  to  rea.son  might  hold  in  check  an 
attack  on  our  social  and  economic  sjrstem  or  even  on  our  form  of 
government."    I  said  this  in  June  1932. 

This  was  the  problem  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  to 
meet.  It  remains  a  taslc  almost  suF>erhuinan  in  its  proportions. 
Which  other  governments  have  tried  to  solve,  only  to  meet  with 
failure  and  often  with  disaster. 

Great  Britain  is  often  singled  out  by  the  opponents  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  as  a  nation  that  was  able  to  ride  out  the 
economic  storms  of  the  last  decade  without  unbalancing  the 
national  budget.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  a  liberal  and  far- 
seeing  government  carried  out  a  drastic  program  of  social  security 
In  England  more  than  20  years  ago,  a  system  that  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  present  program  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. The  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson  attempted  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  this  country  until  the  World  War  interrupted  hia 
efforts.  It  is  a  matter  of  conunon  regret  that  the  successive  Repub- 
lican administrations  which  ruled  this  coxintry  after  the  war  had 
terminated  failed  to  act  with  similar  enlightenment. 

Although  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress  have  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  social  and  economic  Justice  along 
many  fronts,  the  many  worth-while  acts  of  his  administration  are 
shaped  together  into  a  single  pattern. 

The  first  labor  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to 
stabilize  the  banking  system  and  to  root  out  the  evil  banking  prac- 
tices that  brought  about  the  financial  crisis  of  1933.  This  lalxn- 
was  done  well,  and  along  with  It  the  New  Deal  Congress  enacted 
the  bill  insuring  bank  deposits.  This  latter  act,  of  course,  was 
opposed  by  short-sighted  individuals,  who  predicted  that  it  would 
strain  the  entire  banking  structure  and  bring  about  a  worse  series 
of  disasters  than  those  it  sought  to  correct.  On  the  contrary,  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  wholesome  piece 
of  legislation,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  felt  in  every 
community. 

During  the  Coolldge  administration  a  series  of  measures  designed 
to  relieve  the  agricultural  population  was  rejected  on  the  ground 


that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  un-American  to  use  funds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class.  The  farmers  had 
been  left  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  menace  of  depressed  m-orld 
prices  or  else  to  perish  In  the  attempt.  The  short-sightedness  of 
that  attitude  was  soon  exposed  because  the  subsequent  collapse  of 
agriculture  was  a  major  factor  In  bringing  on  the  general  economic 
depression.  The  present  administration  has  done  everything  In  Its 
power  to  lift  the  Income  of  farmers  and  producers  and  to  halt  the 
wholesale  eviction  of  those  falling  behind  in  mortgage  paymenU. 
This  sane  policy  Is  designed  not  only  to  help  agrlcultxire  but  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  the  whole  national  economy. 

The  men  and  women  who  toll  In  factories  and  mills  have  not  been 
forgotten.  A  wage  and  hour  law  has  been  placed  in  operation  to 
put  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours  of  labor.  This 
measure  is  Just  beginning  to  make  Itself  felt  and  already  the  bene- 
fits are  apparent. 

The  relief  administration  has  given  a  means  of  subsistence  to 
millions  who  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  the 
public  works  program  has  provided  good  Jobs  on  needed  projects 
for  millions  of  others. 

The  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  opened  the  doors  of  opportunity  and 
health  to  an  army  of  young  men.  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  surplus  labor. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  landmark  along 
the  path  of  human  progress.  The  most  cruel  hardship  of  the 
Industrial  system  was  the  fact  that  millions  of  persons  worked  a 
lifetime  for  meager  wages  only  to  approach  old  age  without  means 
of  support.  Eventually,  when  the  new  act  becomes  fully  operative. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  social  security  will  be  looked  upon  gener- 
ally as  a  basic  principle  in  the  American  system. 

The  case  for  the  Roosevelt  reforms  was  well  put  by  a  writer  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Yale  Review.  In  response  to  those  individuals 
whose  daily  prayer  is  "Get  rid  of  Roosevelt,"  he  asked : 

"Will  any  political  party  dare  to  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment repudiate  ultimate  responsibility  for  keeping  people  from 
starving?  Will  any  party  dare  to  announce  to  the  farmers  that 
hereafter  they  will  hoe  their  own  row,  without  assistance  from  the 
Goverrunent  in  time  of  need?  Will  any  party  armounce  that  it 
means  to  abolish  old-age  security;  that  it  means  to  set  finance  free 
to  blow  up  a  bigger  bubble  still  than  under  Hoover's  grandfatherly 
eyes;  that  It  means  to  withdraw  from  the  field  ctf  Industrial  rela- 
tions and  let  labor  and  capital  fight  it  out  with  tear  gas,  stink 
bombs,  and  propaganda?" 

Much  has  been  done:  yet  much  remains  for  us  to  do.  The 
great  problem  of  unemployment  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The 
old-age  benefits  should  be  broadened  and  Increased.  There  nerds 
to  be  a  permanent  Public  Works  Administration  to  take  up  when 
needed  the  slack  in  employment.  Loans  for  small-business  men 
should  be  provided.  The  farmers'  problem  Is  still  unsolved  and, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  whole  country,  they  should  be  mAde  sure  of 
a  decent  livelihood  on  the  farm.  The  great  success  of  the  home 
building   undertaking  Justifies  its  further  extension. 

In  the  heated  controversies  of  the  moment,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  long-range  perspective  that  has  guided  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  efforts  to  reshape  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  fabric.  He 
has  labored  to  bring  about  a  well-rounded  prosperity,  in  which 
every  citizen  shall  obtain  a  fair  share  in  return  for  hU»  labor. 

He  has  devoted  all  his  vast  energies  to  uprooting  the  old  sjrs- 
tem  under  which  a  few  classes  reaped  most  of  the  benefits, 
while  the  masses  struggled  along  without  adequate  income  or 
hope  of  security.  He  has  revitalized  the  moral  thinking  of 
America.  He  has  taught  the  Nation  that  if  we  go  forward  with 
courage,  it  is  possible  to  abolish  desUtution  In  this  land  of 
plenty. 

Best  of  all  we  are  restoring  economic  liberty  to  America  without 
sacrificing  a  single  one  of  the  basic  rights  which  we  look  upon 
as  the  fundamentals  of  American  democracy.  We  have  preserved 
liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press 
The  ugly  practice  of  throwing  political  dissenters  Into  jail  or 
concentration  camps,  so  common  to  other  lands,  is  Just  as  alien 
to  America  as  It  ever  was.  Instead  of  weakening  democracy,  we 
have  made  the  United  States  the  one  great  outpost  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 


The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  3, 1939 


ElADIO   ADDRESS    BY   HON.    PRANCI8   T.    MALONEY,    OF    OOW- 
MECnCUT,  APRIL  3.  1038 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooso 
a  talk  which  I  delivered  last  evening  over  the  radio  during 
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a  Joint  discussion  with  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  was  pleased  to  have  Senator  Downxt  say  that  he  did  not  regard 
this  meeting  as  a  debate  but  rather  as  a  patriotic  discussion. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Senator  Downey,  because  I  recog- 
nize his  sincerity,  his  devotion  to  the  caiise  of  his  distressed  fellows, 
and  his  determination  to  give  people  who  are  approaching  the 
wintertime  of  their  lives  economic  security  with  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  comfort.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  although  the 
original  Townsend  plan  was  far  beyond  my  range  of  vision,  I  note 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the  continuing  studies  of 
Dr.  Townsend  and  Senator  Downey  are  bringing  them  closer  to 
what  seems  to  me  a  safe  approach  to  a  long  overdue  proper  pension 
sjrstem.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Senator  Downey  Is  soon  to 
offer  his  pension  philosophy  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sxire  that  other 
Senators,  like  myself,  anxiously  await  that  discussion. 

I  would  not  be  fair  to  a  determined  and  tender-hearted  man  if 
I  did  not  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  Dr.  Townsend,  who  has  com- 
pelled all  of  us  to  undertake  a  more  intensive  search  of  a  plan  to 
protect  people  who  have  exhausted  their  physical  value  to  indvistry 
but  who  have  earned  a  lasting  share  in  the  benefits  of  society 
through  years  of  usefulness  to  business  and  the  Nation.  It  seems 
to  me  most  unfortunate  that  the  industries  of  our  coxintry  have 
always  set  aside  funds  to  replace  outworn  machinery,  but  that 
.c  >at  the  same  time  many  of  them,  without  intending  It  to  be  that 
way.  have  permitted  the  outworn  human  machine,  the  handiwork 
^   of  God,  to  suffer  neglect  when  he  became  physically  worn. 

My  presence  here  is  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  helping  to  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  pension  system.  Senator  Downey,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  is  devoted  to  the  principle  of  democratic  government,  and 
because  of  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  the  aged.  I  am  among 
those  attentive  to  his  views.  The  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, and  "the  true  test  of  a  nation  Is  its  care  of  the  weak." 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
is  a  tragic  failure.  There  are  weaknesses  In  the  act,  but  modifica- 
tion seems  at  hand  In  the  places  where  the  law  has  penalized 
Industry  and  labor,  and  corrections  are  certain  to  be  made  in  the 
Instances  where  the  act  is  insufficient. 

Because  there  are  Imperfections  in  o\ir  system  of  government, 
we  cannot  now  or  ever  rest  on  our  oars.  Democratic  government 
has  tolerated  many  abuses  but  the  history  of  our  country  teaches 
us  that  the  abuses  are  corrected  when  the  people  so  desire,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  fear  so-  long  as  we  correct  them  by  the 
democratic  process,  or  approach  the  correction  by  such  a  type  of 
democratic  discussion  as  we  have  here  this  evening. 

Democracy  cannot  correct  its  ills  by  placing  its  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  group.  Its  basic  objective  must  be  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  Those  who  criticize  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  slow-moving  and  ineCaclent  should  remember 
that  there  is  something  in  life  dearer  to  us  than  efficiency;  and 
that  Is  our  freedom — our  freedom  to  do  our  own  thinking  and 
planning — oxir  freedom  to  educate  our  children  according  to  our 
own  ideals — and  to  worship  God  according  to  our  own  wishes. 

Senator  Downey  has  not  only  clearly  portrayed  the  plight  of 
the  aged  but  has  pointed  to  the  problem  of  the  youth  of  our 
land,  many  of  whom  are  years  out  of  college,  fortified  with  a 
splendid  education,  and  still  seeking  their  first  Job.  He  reminded 
us  of  the  millions  of  unemployed.  All  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  this  terrifying  problem,  and  the  Congressional  Record 
will  show  my  interest  in  it.  The  records  also  disclose  that  I 
was  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  suggest  a  regulation  of  working 
hours  as  a  means  of  stimulating  employment  and  purchasing 
power.  Unemployment  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  aggravat- 
ing the  distress  of  elderly  people. 

The  subject  of  pensions  can  only  be  touched  in  the  few  minutes 
given  to  me  on  this  program.  If  It  appears  that  I  am  critical 
of  the  viewpoint  of  Senator  Downey,  It  is  not  actually  because 
of  opposition,  but  rather  because  I  want  to  contribute  toward  the 
study  of  his  idea.  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding fluids  for  old-age  pensions  by  way  of  a  transaction  tax, 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  multiple  sales  tax.  Such  a  tax  would 
mean  several  sales  taxes  on  everything  consumed,  and  I  have  the 
fear  that  this  would  prove  an  unbearable  burden  upon  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  American  consumers,  and  woiild  prove  detri- 
mental to  business,  and  particularly  to  small  business. 

I  share  the  view  that  any  pension  plan  should  be  on  a  pay-as- 
we-go  basis,  and  I  believe  that  the  system  can  be  developed.  The 
great  insurance  companies  have  shown,  by  way  of  sound  annuity 
policies,  that  small  payments  over  the  years  will  provide  a  rea- 
sonable retirement  Income  as  people  approach  that  time  of  their 
lives  when  a  speeded  up  industrial  system  is  likely  to  abandon 
them. 

We  know  that  every  business  depression  excites  the  advancement 
of  financial  panaceas.  We  had  them  after  the  depression  in  1837 
and  again  after  the  depressions  of  1857  and  1872.  At  such  periods 
people  get  the  idea  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
monetary  system,  and  that  if  that  problem  could  be  solved,  the  road 
to  Utopia  would  be  straight  and  easy.  Actually  what  people  are 
seeking  at  such  times  (and  no  class  is  immune  from  the  desire)  is  a 
freedom  from  the  debts  they  hjwe  incurred  and  a  return  of  the 
Income  they  have  lost.  Unfortunately  economic  relationships  are 
not  so  simple.  Prosperity  cannot  be  restored  by  handing  a  few  htui- 
dred  dollars  to  each  of  many  million  people.    Actually  that  kind  of 
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purchasing  power  might  evei  i  bring  a  greater  unbalance  in  our  eco- 

is  too  cheap  destroys  itself,  and  Eince 
one  nation  pass  through  a  period  dur- 
ing which  it  required  enougli  money  to  fill  a  suitcase  to  buy  a  ham 
sandwich. 

While  I  want  pensions  suHcient  to  provide  comfortable  secvirlty 
for  elderly  people,  I  cannot  aelleve  that  it  is  possible  under  any  sys- 
tem to  pay  a  great  part  of  otir  population  a  larger  income  during  a 
^period  of  forced  unemployment  or  dtiring  old  age  than  the  recipient 
was  able  to  obtain  while  physically  strong  and  galnfvdly  employed. 
Such  planning  carries  us  to  tthe  dream  city  of  the  sun."  Let  me  say 
again,  lest  I  be  misunderstoop,  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Townsend  plan,  as  a  result  [of  study  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  is 
approaching  the  middle  of  the  road. 

In  the  old-age  pensions  section  of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act  we  ha^e 
a  system  of  old-age  secvirlty  jthat  may  be  put  in  harmony  with  the 
dignity  and  Independence  and  traditions  of  American  life.  No  self- 
respecting  American  wants  something  for  nothing.  He  does  want 
a  full  share  of  opportunity,  without  gratuity  and  without  a  pauper 
oath,  and  it  was  with  that  in  mind  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  written  and  is  being  de  reloped. 

It  was  the  original  plan  tl  lat  old-age  Insurance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  be  payible  January  1,  1942.  Now  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  recomrqended  that  it  be  payable  January  1, 
1940.  The  Board  has  also  recommended  liberalizing  pensions.  Un- 
der its  proposal  a  single  mi  in  reaching  the  age  of  65  on  January 
1,  1940,  who  had  earned  an  iiverage  of  $50  a  month  for  the  3  years 
since  the  old-age  insurance  plan  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1937,  would  retire  on  his  bli  thday  in  1940  with  benefits  amounting " 
to  $20.60  per  month  for  the  "est  of  his  life.  A  married  man  with  a 
wife  over  65  would  receive  $  J0.90  a  month.  A  single  man  who  had 
earned  an  average  of  $100  1 1  month  during  the  preceding  3  yeais 
would  receive  $25.75  per  nuinth.  and  a  married  man  with  a  wife 
over  65  would  receive  $38.63,  When  a  worker  died  his  widow  would 
receive  a  monthly  benefit  of  three-fourths  of  her  husband's  monthly 
payment.  The  plan  not  onls?  provides  a  reasonable  amount  of  old- 
age  security,  but  also  protects  the  American  family  against  part  of 
its  loss  due  to  the  premature  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

Thus  when  a  young  worker  dies  his  widow  would  receive  three- 
fourths  of  the  monthly  amount  due  her  husband  on  the  basis  of 
his  wage  credits.  She  would  receive  for  each  child  one-half  aa 
much  as  her  husband's  wag  b  credits  would  allow. 

Pending  the  organization  of  the  insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  it  was  found  that  some  temporary  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  a  large  number  of  aged  persons  who  had  been  reduced 
to  destitution.  More  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  them  were  on 
the  relief  rolls.  A  number  of  States  passed  old-age-benefit  legis- 
lation, but  were  without  ad;quate  funds  to  meet  the  needs.  Con- 
gress came  to  the  rescue  by  setting  up  a  system  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States.  The  I  ederal  Government  decided  to  meet  50 
percent  of  the  cost  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30.  It  was  an  imperfect 
plan.  The  original  bill  pro  ided  that  in  order  to  receive  the  Fed- 
eral grants  the  State  shouU  pay  a  certain  minimum  pension,  but 
through  an  enthusiasm  for  States'  rights  Congress  eliminated  that 
provision.  Now,  the  Federtl  contribution  of  50  percent  means  50 
percent  of  $6.15  a  month  in  one  State  and  very  little  more  in  some 
others. 

I  p>ersonally  feel  that  this  is  outrageous,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
the  "rock-ribbed"  traditions  of  the  poor  law,  which  are  still  deop- 
rooted  in  many  comunitles  in  the  United  States.  We  can  poxur 
Federal  funds  into  them,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  adminis- 
tered according  to  standard] ;  that  belong  to  an  ancient  past. 

While  we  recognize  the  1  Imitations  of  our  program,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  pi  ogress  made  since  the  passing  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  was  legislation  long  overdue  and  passed  in 
a  period  of  world-wide  con  usion  and  under  the  pressure  of  time 
and  distress. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  s  close  to  the  head  of  the  list  of  States 
in  its  average  monthly  gri  nts  for  the  aged.  Its  average  grants 
are  $26.66  a  month.  Only  California  and  Colorado  provide  more. 
To  fully  express  my  f eelingi .  I  should  say  that  Connecticut  should 
go  further.  The  amount  ii  not  sufficient,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  Improve  the  Conne  :ticut  law. 

The  number  of  persons  o^er  65  years  of  age  in  the  United  States 
Is  constantly  increasing,  ani  the  ratio  of  dependency  among  them 
is  mounting.  Therefore,  providing  of  security  for  them  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  the  first  inagnitude.  Radical  changes  are  neces- 
sarily fraught  with  danger.  |  Most  men  desire  to  be  fair,  and  I  know 
people  would  prefer  a  slightly  hesitant  approach  to  a  proper  pen- 
sion (and  by  that  I  mean  ckreful  study  and  test)  than  to  risk  the 
destruction  of  the  greatest  [system  of  government  yet  devised. 

The  problem  demands  determined  and  charitable  consideration, 

ress  is  anxious  to  assume  its  responsi- 

of   its  resp>onsibility   is  study   of   the 

and  Senator  Downey.     For  myself.  I 

pose  a  plan  that  appears  to  me  to  be 

I  would  be  bold  if  convinced  that  a 

nsion  money  would  contribute  to  the 

country's   welfare   as    it   provided   comfortable    security   for    people 

who  are  moving  nearer  to  t^e  everlasting  beauties  of  eternity. 

as  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  vievra 
devote  their  energy,  without  a  hope  of 


and  I  am  hopeful  that  Co 
bility.     I   think  that   a   pa: 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Townse 
shall  not  be  reluctant  to  oi 
economically  unwise,  thoui 
generous  distribution  of  pi 


I  am  not  so  self-satisfied 
of  men  of  good  heart,  who 


personal  reward,  to  the  we  fare  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 


I  seek  enlightment,  as  I  am 


sure  most  men  do,  and  for  that  reason 


I  have  been  willing  to  paxticipate  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
that  is  difficult  and  that  some  people  might  consider  politically 
wise  to  avoid.     I  am  con£  lent  of  the  future  and  gratefvil  for  a 
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national  leadership  that  has  at  long  last  moved  America  towaztl  a 
rehabilitation  and  a  protection  of  forsaken  groups,  who  are  no  leas 
noble  than  other  people  and  in  the  eyes  of  God  equaJ  to  the  most 
fortxuiate  of  tbeir  fellows. 
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The  Lake  Erie  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSYl-VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  3.  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  OF  MARCH  20,  1939 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  20,  1939,  entitled  "The  Lake 
Erie  Canal."  This  article  gives  a  clear  answer  to  questions 
raised  by  many  of  my  constituents  and  shows  the  tremendous 
difficulties  that  confront  such  a  venture  at  the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
IM^ted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  20,  1939  J 

THE    LAKS    taa  CANAL 

The  recent  recommendation  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  for 
construction  of  the  long-discussed  Pittsburgh -Lake  Erie  Canal  hta 
revived  public  interest  In  this  project.  In  Youngstown  a  tremen- 
dous campaign  is  under  way  to  obtain  funds  from  Congress  to 
build  the  canal  to  Youngstown.  In  Pittsburgh,  groups  favoring  and 
opposing  the  waterway  are  getting  busy  again. 

Before  the  merits  of  the  proposed  canal  can  be  discussed,  an 
explanation  of  Its  background  and  purpose  Is  necessary.  As  long 
ago  as  1919.  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  authorized  a  survey  of  a 
waterway  connecting  the  Allegheny  River  and  Lake  Erie  via  French 
Creek.  In  1922.  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  recommended  a  survey 
of  three  routes,  including  one  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ashtabula,  on 
the  lake,  by  way  of  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers. 

This  survey  was  not  msde  and  reported  back  to  Congress  until 
1934.  when  the  engineers  recommended  the  canalization  of  the 
Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  to  Struthers.  a  point  above  Youngs- 
town. This  was  the  famous  "stub  end  "  canal  which  Youngstown 
wanted  but  Pittsburgh  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  give 
the  former  steel  center  a  tremendous  competitive  ad\'antage. 

Acting  upon  the  engineers'  report.  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway,  but  with  the  provision  that  it  extend 
to  Lake  Erie  and  that  the  entire  project  first  be  ai^roved  by  the 
engineers.  Thereupon,  the  engineers  set  to  work  and  made  the 
report  which  has  revived  the  canal  as  a  public  Issue. 

Briefly,  the  engineers  pronounce  the  project  sound  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  standpoint.  They  point  out  that  65.000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  are  shipped  to  the  lake  each  year,  and  tbat 
32.000.000  tons  of  ore  are  shipped  in  return  from  the  lake  to  fur- 
naces in  the  upper  Ohio  Basin.  They  estimate  that  by  using  the 
Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  to  Struthers  and  the  Grand  River 
Valley  to  the  lake  a  canal,  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $240,000,000, 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  v.ould  have  to  pay  (225.0O0.0Oo! 
The  engineers  estimate  the  prosp>ective  traffic  of  the  canal  as 
27.746.000  tons  and  claim  It  would  mean  a  savings  in  transporta- 
tion charges  of  $20,000,000  a  year. 

However,  the  report  recommends  the  construction  of  the  canal 
to  Youngstown  first,  and  then  proposes  that  a  further  study  be 
made.  If  then  found  economically  Justified,  it  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  lake.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  report  that  has  particu- 
larly aroused  Youngstown's  enthusiasm  for  the  project. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  canal  Is  to  be  built  now  Is  up 
to  Congress.  And  Congress,  on  this  project.  wlU  be  guided  largely 
by  pressure  from  back  home.  If  it  feels  that  Pittsburgh  and 
Youngstown  want  the  canal.  It  will  probably  put  up  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  decision  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
two  cities  affected.  Youngstown  already  is  showing  in  no  uncer- 
tain manner  that  it  wants  the  canal.  Pittsburgh  sUU  has  to  speak 
Its  collective  mind. 

What  Pittsburgh's  decision  should  be  is  not  easy  to  say.  For 
the  claims  of  the  rival  groups  are  directly  conflicting.  Those 
favoring  the  canal  feel  that  it  will  mean  the  economic  renaissance 
of  this  district.  Those  opposing  it  think  It  will  seriously  damage 
local  Industries. 

After  carefully  weighing  and  studying  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims of  both  groups,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  thoee  who  op- 
pose the  canal.  For  it  seems  to  us  that  canal  advocates,  in  their 
natural  zeal  to  reaUze  a  dream  of  many  years  and  link  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  and  thus  complete  the  Inland  waterways  system  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Basins,  are  forgetting  some   important 


They  emphasize  the  need  for  cheaper  tranqxxtaUon.  There  tin- 
quesUonably  Is  such  a  need.    But  does  this  answer  it? 

There  we  think  the  answer  Is  definitely  no.  Ptar  this  U  not 
cheap  transportation,  it  is  subsidized  transportaUou.  The  Oov- 
emment  will  spend  $240,000,000  to  build  a  waterway  and  will 
qjend  large  sums  each  year,  in  addiUon,  to  maintain  It.  The  tax- 
payers »nll  foot  the  bill  and  a  handful  of  river  shippers  will  b« 
the  direct  beneficiaries. 

It  seems  to  us  that  on  this  Issue  alone  the  project  cannot  be 
Justltfied  economically.  River  interests  for  years  have  maintained 
that  they  offer  the  cheapest  form  of  mass  transportation,  where 
speed  is  not  an  essential  element.  But  that  has  never  been  proved. 
For  river  improvements  are  made  with  public  funds  and  rivers  are 
maintained  from  the  sanw  source  Naturally,  river  shippers  «^q 
offer  low  transportation  rates.  So  could  the  railroads  If  the  Gov- 
ernment built  and  maintained  their  right-of-way  and  they  had 
nothing  to  provide  except  rolMng  stock. 

There  are  other  valid  objections  to  the  canal.  Its  uses  are  limited. 
It  probably  wUl  be  impassable  dtirlng  the  severe  winter  months. 
Thus  it  is  not  an  all-year-round  medium  of  transportation  whldi 
an  industrial  center  such  as  Pittsburgh  needs. 

Nationally,  it  is  vulnerable  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  high  coat. 
At  the  present  time  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  curtail  Government 
expenditures.  Those  who  advocate  this — and  their  ranks  include 
most  taxpayers — can  hardly,  in  all  consistency  insist  that  the  Oov- 
enmient  spend  $240,000,000  on  a  single  project  Whose  economic  value 
is  open  to  sertous  doubt.  The  excuse  that  if  Pittsburgh  doesnt 
get  the  money  somebody  else  wUl  is  a  flimsy  argxunent  at  best;  for, 
after  aU,  this  region  is  a  heavy  Federal-tax  contributor  and  is  only 
adding  to  its  own  tax  burdens  by  taking  such  an  attitude. 

Locally  the  canal  is  subject  to  other  critlrisms.  If,  as  the  en^- 
neers  say.  It  win  handle  27,000.000  tons  of  transportation  It  ob- 
viously will  cut  heavily  into  the  railroads'  revenue  at  a  time  when 
they  are  in  none  too  sound  an  economic  condition.  Railroad  men 
say  it  will  cost  7,500  employees  their  Jobs.  And  if  the  ralhx>ads  suffer, 
so  will  the  coal  mines,  for  the  railroads  are  the  largest  users  of  coal; 
and  so  will  the  steel  mills,  who  also  regard  the  railroads  a*  a  malar 
customer. 

There  unquestionably  will  be  some  economic  beneflta  to  offset 
these  losses  But  we  doubt  if  they  will  be  sufficiently  compensatii^. 
For,  despite  what  Its  proponents  say  we  do  not  believe  this  canal 
•dll  open  up  any  major  fields  of  business  for  Pittsburgh's  indtistrtes. 
Its  primary  use  will  be  to  carry  ore  and  coal,  not  manufactured 
products.    And  that  in  itself  limits  Its  possible  beneflU. 

If  this  canal  were  being  built  on  a  self-liquidatmg  basis,  that  la. 
If  to!l8  were  being  charged  that  would  pay  for  the  project  In  20  to 
40  years,  then  most  of  the  objections  to  its  conatructlon  would  b9 
removed  For  It  would  then  be  a  Government  investment;  not  a 
Government  expenditure.  And  the  railroads  could  offer  no  aound 
opposition  to  a  project  buUt  on  such  a  basis. 

As  it  is  now.  they  and  the  entire  community  can  find  plenty  at 
valid  objections.  And  so  can  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  which  is  Jus- 
tified in  asking  whether  the  Federal  Goverimjent  has  any  right  to 
continue  its  policy  of  subsidizing  one  form  of  transportation  in 
competition  with  another. 

We  therefore  hope  that  Congress,  despite  the  report  of  the  Army 
engineers,  will  refuse  to  appropriate  the  requested  funds  for  this 
waterway.  On  Its  present  basis  It  seems  to  be  neither  economically 
Botmd  nor  economically  desirable. 


Louisiana- Vicksburg  Bridge  Commission 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  3,  1939 

Mr.  MTTia  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
Sield? 

I  first  desire  to  thank  my  distinguished  friends  and  col- 
leagues, Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama.  ViRcix  Chapmam,  of 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  entire  membership  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  for  having  favorably  re- 
ported H.  R.  3224,  a  bill  creating  the  Lcuisiana- Vicksburg 
Bridge  Commission,  which  if  adopted  will  eventually  make  the 
Ix)uisiana -Vicksburg  bridge  at  or  near  Delta  Point,  La.,  and 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  toll  free. 

The  cwnmission  which  this  bill  proposes  to  create  will  con- 
sist of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  and  the  other  by  the  Governor  of 
Mississipi^;  however,  each  member  of  the  commission  shall 
give  such  bond  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Chief  ot  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  conditioned 
upon  the  faithful  performance  of  all  duties  acquired  by  this 
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act.    I  may  say  further  this  bill  meets  with  all  objections  that 
have  previously  been  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Hon.  Daw  McGehee.  of  Missis- 
sippi. Congressman  from  the  congressional  district  adjoining 
this  bridge,  as  agreeing  to  permit  this  bill  to  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice  at  this  time  in  that  he  could  submit  this 
bill  to  Mayor  J.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Vicksburg.  and  all  other 
Interested  parties  for  their  opinion. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  the  House's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  introduced  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  a 
similar  bill  and  that  same  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  said  bill 
was  reported  out  and  came  to  the  House  on  the  Consent 

ilendar.  However,  at  that  time,  my  distinguished  friend, 
Hon.  Dan  McGehee,  objected  in  the  light  that  certain  inter- 
ests in  his  district  wanted  to  study  the  contents  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  which  I  had  no  objection,  as  I  felt 
that  all  interested  parties  should  iron  out  their  differences. 
I  believe,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ultimately  found  a 
medium  of  understanding  whereby  legislation  can  be  adopted 
In  this  present  session  of  Congress  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  eventually  make  this  bridge  in  question  toll  free. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  average  of  $397,691.11  is  paid 
In  annually  for  toll  or  $3,181,528.91  has  been  collected  as  toll 
for  the  past  8  years,  smd  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame 
that  the  pubUc  is  forced  to  pay  bridge  toll  on  one  of  the  main 
Federal  highways  of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  trust  by  the 
next  Consent  Calendar  day  that  my  distinguished  Mississippi 
friends  will  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  we  can  secure  the 
passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  in  this  present  session 
of  Congress  in  that  we  can  eventually  make  this  bridge  toll 
free. 

It  may  be  held  by  certain  Interests  that  they  would  be 
Interested  In  the  bridge  being  toll  free  earlier  than  my  bill 
provides,  which  I  well  appreciate  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
made  possible  if  we  can  persuade  the  highway  commission  of 
each  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  contribute 
financial  aid  in  this  undertaking. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHILTON    (WIS.)    TIMES- JOURNAL 


Mr.  Kh:KFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  putting  In  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  William  J.  McHale,  editor  of  the  Chilton 
Times-Journal,  of  Chilton.  Wis.,  entitled  "Borah  Talks 
Sense": 

(Prom  the  Chilton  (Wis.)  Times  Journal] 

BORAH  TALKS  SENSE 

Senator  Borah  sounded  a  warning  caution  In  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  Nation  which  will  and  should  find  widespread 
approval  when  he  declared: 

"For  myself.  I  would  adhere  closely  to  the  advice  of  Washington — 
no  entangling  alliances,  express  or  implied.  I  would  regard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  part  of  our  national  defense  and  a  cfHmerstone 
of  ovir  foreign  policy.  I  woiild  send  no  money  to  Eviropean  war 
chests,  no  munitions  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war,  and.  above  all, 
no  American  boy  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  machinations  of  Eviropean 
imperialism." 

At  the  moment  the  two  European  dictators.  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
are  making  themselves  extremely  disagreeable.  Especially  repug- 
nant to  our  democratic  sense  of  right  and  justice  has  been  Hitler's 
seizure  of  the  helpless  little  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  was 
Just  such  an  act  of  injustice  as  Hitler  has  accused  other  nations  of 
committtlng  against  Germany  and  which  he  has  made  the  pretext 
of  Justifying  his  sweeping  disregard  of  treaties.  The  American 
peofA^  naturally  condemn  that  sort  of  thing.  In  our  attitude  of 
dlsgtSht  we  become  fertile  subjects  for  those  to  work  upon  who  make 
a  pretext  of  defending  democracy  against  nazi-ism  and  fascism. 
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ARTICLE 


BY  MARK   SULLIVAN 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  SuUivan,  which  ^as  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  1: 


(Prom  the  Washington 

THE  W.  p.  A.  RTVI  TLSION 

(By 


Post   of   AprU    1,    1939] 

XTNMISTAKABLE  SIGNS 


Mark  Sullivan) 

The  greatest  applause  gil?en  to  any  speaker  on  any  question  in 
this  session  of  Congress  wiis  given  this  week  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  attacked  W.  P.  A. — his  attack  was  against  foolish  and 
extravagant  projects.  On  t  nother  occasion,  a  motion  to  investigate 
W.  P.  A.  was  carried  by  352  to  27.  These  and  other  evidences  show 
that  Congress  and  the  couitry  are  turning  against  W.  P.  A.  This 
is  a  sign  of  something  dfep-reachlng  and  little  understood.  It 
is  an  Instinctive  national  mood,  not  understood  even  by  many 
who  feel  it.  j 

W.  P.  A.  was  an  agency  lor  taking  care  of  the  needy  and  deserv- 
ing appeals  to  ovir  human  sympathy.  Many  who  are  on  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  are  genuinely  deserving.  Many  others  are  not.  However 
small  or  large  the  number  who  deserve  our  sympathy,  whatever 
the  defects  of  W.  P.  A.,  we  feel  a  little  ashamed  to  withhold  sym- 
pathy from  an  institution  that  certainly  does  take  care  of  some 
persons  who  are  worthy  of  the  utmost  sympathy  and  consideration. 
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We  obserre,  or  read  about,  some  example  of  tmdeservlng  bene- 
ficiaries of  W.  P.  A.,  or  some  waste,  or  some  sordid  political  use 
made  of  W.  P.  A. — and  we  are  moved  to  Indignation.  But  there 
occurs  to  us  some  case  we  personally  know  of,  a  fine  and  worthy 
person  whose  Job  on  W.  P.  A.  is  his  defense  against  Intolerable 
distress.  We  think  of  the  case  within  ovir  own  expo-lence.  we 
reflect  that  there  must  be  many  others — and  we  withhold  our 
Indignation. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  Is  turning,  as  Congress  has  turned, 
against  W.  P.  A.  We  are  turning  against  it  t>ecause  of  an  Instinct 
within  us  even  more  powerful  than  sjrmpathy  for  unforttmate 
individuals.  We  are  turning  against  W.  P.  A.  because  we  sense, 
vaguely  but  strongly,  that  something  within  W.  P.  A.  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  That  this  Is  so  is 
sensed  in  a  vague  way  by  many  who  do  not  understand  why. 

To  explain  Just  why  W.  P.  A.  is  a  threat  to  the  country  is  not 
easy.  One  way  to  achieve  imderstandlng  is  to  Imagine  yourself  In 
the  position  of  a  person  who  wishes  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  American  society  and  the  substitution  of  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment collectivism — communism,  socialism,  or  a  variation  of 
them.     Such  a  person  you  can  imagine  reasoning  as  follows: 

"We  will  take  the  lowest  layer  of  the  population.  We  wUl  make 
this  layer  dependent  on  the  government  for  its  living.  To  this 
layer  we  will  give  a  standard  of  living  slightly  higher  than  is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  layer  Inunediately  above,  which  remains  In  private 
employment.  The  layer  above,  seeing  the  better  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  those  who  get  their  living  from  the  government,  will 
be  constantly  tempted  to  feel  discontent  with  their  private  Jobs, 
constantly  tempted  to  Join  the  number  dependent  on  govern- 
ment. Thus  gradually  we  will  increase  the  number  dependent  on 
government.  In  time  we  will  Increase  the  nvimber  dependent  on 
government  to  where  It  amounts  to  some  30  percent  of  the  total 
population.  At  that  point  the  whole  American  system  of  society 
will  turn  over.  For  the  70  percent  remaining  In  private  employ- 
ment wUl  not  be  able  to  support  the  30  percent  who  get  their  liv- 
ing from  government.  We  will  have  destroyed  the  system  of 
privately  owned  industry.  We  will  have  achieved  government 
collectivism.  We  will  have  done  It  quietly,  without  violence.  We 
will  have  achieved  peaceful  revolution.  We  will  have  done  it  as 
If  it  were  a  natural  process,  impoesible  to  resist  or  even  to  criti- 
cize Justly." 

Something  much  like  this  is  made  possible  by  W.  P.  A.  The 
layer  of  population  that  is  on  W.  P.  A.  gets  an  average  pay  of  $61  a 
inonth.  That  is  slightly  more  than  is  received  by  many  persons  in 
private  employment.  Some  on  W.  P.  A.  draw  over  $150  a  month. 
This  is  much  more  than  many  in  private  emplojrment  receive. 

In  addition  to  larger  earnings,  other  features  of  work  on  W.  P.  A. 
make  it  more  attractive  than  many  Jobs  in  private  industry.  Work 
on  W.  P.  A.  Is  less  onerous.  Workers  on  W.  P.  A.  receive,  additional 
to  their  pay.  free  gifts  of  food,  which,  when  bought  by  ordinary 
citizens,  would  cost  anywhere  from  »5  to  $15  a  month  or  more. 
This  Is  done  by  Secretary  Wallace's  Triple  A  xmder  a  system  of  buy- 
ing up  surplus  crops  in  order  to  help  farmers,  by  keeping  up  prices 
of  crops.  While  this  helps  farmers,  it  helps  even  more  directly 
the  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  whom  the  food  is  given. 

Not  only  by  the  things  that  make  W.  P.  A.  mare  attractive  than 
many  Jobs  in  private  industry  Is  the  system  of  private  Industry 
undermined,  the  tendency  toward  government  collectivism  fur- 
thered. Every  policy  and  practice  that  makes  private  Industry 
more  difSctilt  to  operate  tends  to  throw  more  and  more  of  the 
people  into  the  group  that  is  tied  into  government  as  the  source 
of  their  living.  Everything  that  makes  business  recovery  dlffictilt 
works  toward  the  same  end — destruction  of  the  system  of  private 
industry,  the  coming  of  government  collectivism. 

If  there  are  persons  who  consciously  wish  to  destroy  private  in- 
dustry and  bring  about  government  collectivism.  W.  P.  A.  must  be 
a  fundamental  part  of  their  plan.  Such  persons  would.  In  the 
woo-ds  of  Representative  Wai>swobth.  make  a  "desperate  endeavor 
to  make  W.  P.  A.  permanent."  They  would,  in  Representative 
WooDRUM's  words,  "instead  of  getting  people  off  W.  P.  A.,  make  It 
attractive  for  them  to  stay  on." 

But  dismiss  any  charge  of  deliberate  intent.  Assume,  if  yoa 
wish,  that  the  motive  of  all  is  honest  humanitarianism.  The  effect 
Is  the  same.  America  must  Uquidate  W.  P.  A. — or  W.  P.  A.  will 
liquidate  America. 

W.  p.  A.  Appropriations 
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Representative  Wcxiax  ^Mnrw^ 

Washmgton,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Ma.  Mn.T.EK :  Congratulations  on  yotir  stand  against  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  now  before  the  House.  An  investigation 
in  your  own  State  will  show  gross  neghgence  in  the  handling  of 
relief  funds;  and  if  the  sittiatlon  here  is  any  criterion,  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  time  to  clamp  down  on  any  further  needless  spending. 

I  am  an  employee  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  have  been  working  on  two 
W.  P  A.  projects  Being  so  completely  disgusted  with  the  needles* 
waste  and  inefficiency.  I  have  requested  a  transfer  to  a  construc- 
tion project  at  a  wage  reduction  of  $32  each  month,  so  that  while 
I  must  work  for  W.  P.  A..  I  at  least  will  earn  what  I  receive  (sic). 

From  6  months'  emplo3rment  with  the  W.  P.  A.  I  have  learned 
to  be  lazy  and  incompetent  and  have  seen  more  dehumanisa- 
tion  among  employees  that  the  newspapers  tell  me  are  beliw 
rehabilitated. 

A  cut  of  the  persons  in  Connecticut  who  could  do  very  well 
without  this  employment  would  save  at  least  $20,000  every  6 
months,  and  this  amount  could  be  used  for  the  real  needy  ones 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  for  $60  per  month. 

Good  luck.  Mr.  Mn.i.xH,  and  dont  vote  till  you  see  the  figures. 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  American  People  Do  Not  Want  War 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TABLET  OP  MARCH   18,  1039 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcors,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  recently: 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18 
there  appeared  in  The  Tablet,  a  Cathc^c  weekly,  published 
in  New  York  City,  an  editorial,  the  title  of  which  la  "The 
American  People  Do  Not  Want  War." 

This  editorial  is  timely,  and  will  give  to  the  membership 
of  the  Congress  the  attitude  of  our  people  relative  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  include  the  editorial 
above  referred  to. 

(From  The  Tablet  of  March  18.  1930] 

THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    DO    MOT    WAMT    WAR 

The  latest  ventures  of  Adolf  HiUer  wUl  undoubtedly  arouse 
the  internationalists  and  Interveners  in  the  United  States  to  have 
our  country  mix  in  the  kaleidoscopic  troubles  of  Europe.  The 
money  changers  are  fast  seeing  their  fields  of  power  and  profit 
destroyed;  the  world  savers,  learning  nothing  and  forgetting 
everything,  will  argue  that  the  place  of  American  youth  is  In  the 
trenches  of  China  or  the  fields  of  the  Ukraine;  the  Communists 
and  occult  forces  bitter  at  the  decreasing  chances  of  world  revo- 
lution, seeking  by  dominating  subversive  movements  to  counteract 
the  triumph  of  Dictator  Hitler,  will  scream  "To  arms";  and  thoae 
who  have  been  engaged  In  name  calUng,  threats,  and  bombastic 
attacks  will,  in  bitterness  as  they  see  their  efforts  were  futUe. 
make  rash  statements. 

Thoughtful  and  fair  Americans  wUl  not  lose  theh-  balance  over 
Hitler's  recent  exploits.  They  will  continue  to  think  solely  of 
their  own  beloved  land;  they  will  continue  to  consider  solely  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people:  they  wUl  continxie  to  strive  solely 
for  peace;  and  they  will  not  be  moved  by  the  wkt  mongers,  the 
hate  dispensers,  and  the  defeated  Intemationalista  who  see  their 
markets  declining. 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  product  of  the  World  War.  The  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire  was  made  up  of  Czechs  and  Germans  in  one 
end  and  Russians,  Hungarians,  Rxmianlans,  and  Poles  in  Car- 
pat  ho-Ukraine.  These  nationalities  with  the  Slovaks  were  lumped 
together  at  the  insistence  of  France  to  make  the  artificial  State  ol 
Czechoslovakia.  The  old  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  was  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  The  grouping  of  aU  these  people  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  performed  by  amateurs  and  opportunists.  DlfTerences  in  lan- 
guages, customs,  traditions,  and  philosophies  were  frequently  dis- 
regarded; abstird  boundary  lines  were  set  up;  self-sustenance  was 
disregarded;  racial  and  religious  factors  were  not  stifflclently  con- 
sidered. The  handling  of  the  problem  was  unjust,  stupid,  and  U- 
logicai.  Central  Europe  previous  to  the  World  War  was  happier 
and  self-sustaining.  The  after-war  arrangement  made  for  bitter- 
ness, rivalry,  antagonisnn.  economic  chaos. 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  is  again  responsible  for  this  week'a  news. 
It  transformed  large  groups  of  peoples  from  units  into  rivals;  It 
sohdified  the  Germans  who  are  determined  to  break  the  chains 
forged  upon  their  nation  and  again  to  become  a  "have"  and  not 
a  "have  not"  nation.  The  treaty  together  with  the  infiltration  of 
onmmunlsm  has  acted  as  a  ^y«mp»iiir«g  force  to  undergo  bamatU|M 
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and  loes  of  liberty  for  fear  of  receiving  a  worse  evil  to  complete 
the  picture. 

I8  not  the  lesson  clear  to  the  American  people?  Does  It  not 
now  dawn  on  everybody  that  our  entrance  Into  the  last  war  was 
s  tragedy?  Did  we  save  the  world  for  democracy?  Did  we  assist 
world  peace?  Not  at  aU.  We  did  help  "KlU  the  Kaiser";  yet  we 
prepared  the  scenes  for  AdoU  Hitler.  Today  Germany  has  more 
territory  and  more  subjects  than  previous  to  the  World  War, 
Need  any  fair-minded  person  hesitate  in  saying  we  should  never 
again  send  our  boys  and  our  dollars  to  Europe  to  fight  a  war  in 
which  everybody  loses?  Keep  out  of  Europe,  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness, Is  once  more  a  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  recent 
events. 

There  Is  another  lesson.  In  every  one  of  the  covmtrles  seized 
by  Hitler  he  has  followed  a  devastating,  if  bloodless,  program.  The 
internal  peace  and  unity  of  each  people  was  destroyed  by  agents 
of  confusion  and  propagandists  of  destruction.  Then  the  army 
and  officials  were  hamstrung  by  dividing  and  contrsuiictory  forces. 
Reduced  to  Impotence,  these  peoples  were  literally  seized.  In  the 
United  States,  even  though  on  a  small  scale,  the  foreign  propa- 
gandists of  hate  and  confusion  are  active.  They  work  through 
Government  channels,  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  cities  in  the  ranks 
of  labor,  with  the  press,  radio,  education,  politics,  and  every  other 
form  of  human  activity.  They  frequently  travel  under  assumed 
names.  They  shout  for  "peace  and  democracy,"  for  the  Constitution 
and  against  certain  dictators,  but  their  entire  program  is  to  Indoc- 
trinate foreign  Ideologies,  to  create  confusion,  to  divide  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  make  the  Nation  helpless  so  as  to  bring  about  war — 
foreign,  class,  and  Anally  revolutionary  conflict. 

Today  the  duty  of  Americans  is  again  clear.  Keep  out  of  Europe. 
Insist  upon  f>eace.  Seek  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  own  American 
people.  Ban  the  foreign  ideologists,  movements,  and  organizations 
who  act  as  agents  for  distant  dictators.  Condemn  all  subversive 
movements  alike.     Strive  for  national  unity. 

America  for  Americans!    Americans  for  America  I 


Republican  River  Valley,  Nebr. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  3.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  to  speak  again  in  behalf 
of  the  Republican  River  Valley  of  Nebraska.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  overemphasize  the  need  for  flood  control  and 
irrigation  in  that  valley.  About  4  years  ago  a  devastating 
flood  came  down  that  valley  and  took  the  lives  of  110  known 
persons.  Governor  Cochran,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  an  engineer, 
says  that  that  valley  is  the  most  neglected  spot  in  America. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  has  passed  some  resolutions 
pertaining  to  the  problems,  and  I  trust  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  them  their  due  consideration.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Legislative  Resolution  23 

SKPT7BLICAN  RIVKR  VAIXET  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  adoption  of 
acts  pertaining  to  flood  control  and  reclamation,  has  recognized 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
the  destructive  floodwaters  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Mlssovirl  Rivers,  has  declared  this  to  be  a  national  problem,  and 
has  heretofore  authorized  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in  con- 
siderable amounts  m  the  area  for  the  Improvement  of  conditions 
resulting  from  floods  and  drought;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  River  Valley  drainage  area  in  Nebraska, 
settled  by  people  who  are  and  have  been  making  every  effort  to 
better  their  condition  In  the  face  of  sulverse  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  comprises  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  land  «~hlch  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  floods  and 
drought;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  River  Valley  in  Nebraska,  a  F>art  of  the 
great  drainage  area  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  has 
thus  far  received  but  scant  Federal  recognition  for  conservation 
and  reclamation;  and 

Whereas  as  a  restdt  of  the  1935  floods  in  that  valley,  over  100 
persons  lost  their  lives,  the  property  loss  was  tremendous,  and 
much  of  the  fertile  and  valuable  land  in  the  valley  has  been  im- 
periled and  made  subject  to  repeated  damage  from  floodwaters. 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  thousands  of  acres  In  the  area  are 
In  urgent  need  of  the  waste  waters  of  the  river  for  irrigation;  and 

Whereas  a  constructive  and  comprehensive  Federal  program  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  destructive  floods  and 


drought  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Republican  River,  Includ- 
ing Its  tributaries,  is  admittedly  a  national  problem,  and  Is  needed 
for  the  control,  conservation,  development,  and  beneficial  use  of 
the  water  and  land  resouxes  of  said  area  as  affecting  the  weU- 
belng  of  the  hundreds  of    ;hovisands  of  its  citizens:   Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Unicarreral  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stites  be  and  It  Is  hereby  requested  and 
urged  to  catise  to  be  made!  full,  complete,  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  investigation  into  the  claims  of  the  residents  of  the  Repub- 
lican River  Valley  in  Nebiaska  for  flood  control  and  reclamation 
therein.  Including  the  storing,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  the 
waste  and  flood  waters  of  said  river  and  Its  tributaries  for  bene- 
ficial use; 

That  the  Congress  be  and  it  is  urged  to  make  early  appropria- 
tion of  Federal  funds  to  insure  the  Inauguration  and  carrying  on 
of  internal  improvement  projects  within  said  valley,  and  that  the 
proper  Federal  agencies  m  empowered  and  directed  to  give  early 
and  careful  consideration  1  o  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con- 
structing and  maintalnmg  dams  in  said  area  in  Nebrsiska.  Including 
the  various  tributaries  of  the  Republican  River,  for  the  Federal 
purpose  of  flood  control,  c  jnservation,  and  other  beneficial  use  of 
the  water.  Including  that  cf  irrigation. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  chief  clerk  of 
this  unicameral  legislature  to  each  of  the  following:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
United  States  Senator,  the  Honorable  George  W.  Norrls;  United 
States  Senator,  the  Honoiable  Edward  R.  Burke;  to  each  of  the 
five  Congressmen  from  Nsbraska.  to  wit.  the  Honorable  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  the  Honorable  Karl  Stefan,  the  Honorable  Charles  F. 
McLaughlin,  the  Honorable  Harry  Coffee,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Helnke;  the  Vice  Preside!  t  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
John  N.  Gamer,  as  Presit  ent  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  WiUiam  B.  Bankhead; 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honora  jle  Harry  Hopkins;  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  trie  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes;  the  Govurnor  of  Nebraska,  the  Honorable  R.  L. 
Cochran;  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers.  MaJ.  Gen.  Julian  L. 
Schley,  Washington,  D.  C;  the  OflBce  of  Army  Engineers,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Association;  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress;  the  National  Reclamation 
Association;  the  chairmai  of  each  congressional  committee  In 
Congress  which  has  to  do  with  the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  conservation  of  ni  tlonal  resources;  the  Governors,  respec- 
tively, of  Kansas  and  Colcrado. 


The  ;  iloney  Question 
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the  proceedings  of  the 
ducted  by  Charles  G 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  greatest  unsettled  ques- 
tion now  before  this  Cc  ngress  is  the  money  question.  That 
question  would  soon  b;  settled  here  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  in  ppssession  of  the  facts.    I  submit  here 

congressional  breakfast  talks  con- 

-,    -    _^Binderup,  as  these  proceedings  are 

bristling  with  facts.  Tpe  Members  of  Congress  will  remem- 
ber the  great  work  done  on  this  question  by  Congressman 
Charles  G.  Binderup  ii  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy- 
fifth  Congresses. 

I  want  to  preface  th  s  congressional  breakfast  broadcast 
by  a  letter  I  received  the  evening  previous,  calling  attention 
to  this  radio  program,  because  this  letter  includes  some 
indisputable  fundamental  facts  well  stated. 

JUST  AS  A  CONSTTTUENT  WO  OLD  LIKE  TO  SPEAK  WFTH  HIS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   IN    CONGRESS 

Washington,  D.  C,  March   27,  1939. 

K^y  I  respectf\illy  remind.     There  Is  only 

all  wealth  flows.     It  is  the  fountain  of 

8  natural  resources  of  the  earth 

May  I  also  bring  to  yoiir  mind — there  Is  only  one  plan  whereby 

the  products  of  this  fountain  can  flow  freely,  distributing  from 

the  producer  to  the  consul  aer;  it  is  money,  ovir  circulating  medivun 

of  exchange. 

With  an  abundance  of  febor  and  an  abundance  of  God's  natural 
resources  there  is  no  mdre  Justification  for  tmemployment  anq 


Mt  Dear  CoiXEAGtrs 
one  fountain  from  which 
labor  combined  with  Got 
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sxifferlng  for  lack  of  money  to  carry  on  than  If  a  dealer  In  dry 
goods  should  close  his  doors  because  there  was  a  shortage  of 
yardsticks. 

A  perfect  monetary  system,  the  wheels  of  distribution,  the  life- 
blood  of  trade  and  industry,  must  definitely  provide  two  things, 
velocity  (circulation)  and  voltime  (quantity).  It  is  not  possible 
to  have  a  doUar  with  vmlform  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
With  either  of  these  two  factors  lacking.  Thus  the  necessity  of 
constitutional  money.    Government  monetary  control. 

It  Is  invariably  the  contraction  of  volume  or  the  faUvu*  of  vol- 
imie  to  expand  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  a  growing  nation 
that  retards  velocity  of  circulation. 

So  retarding  the  volume  of  money  invariably  retards  velocity  and 
retarding  velocity  In  turn  retards  the  efficiency  of  volume — in  other 
words,  starts  hoarding. 

These  niatters   are   all   explained   in  our   congressional   breakfast 
broadcasts  every  Tuesday  morning  over  WOL  at  8:16  o'clock. 
Respectftilly, 

The  CoNSTTTcnoNAL  Monet  Leacite  of  America, 
C.  G.  BiNDERtJp,  President. 

CX}NCR£SSIONAL   BREAKFAST  TAUC,    TtTESDAT,   MARCH    28,    1939 

Annottncer.  Once  again  we  bring  to  you  the  Tuesday  morning 
congressional  breakfast  talks  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bind- 
erup, former  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Binderup. 

Mr.  BiNDERTTP.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
our  guest  speakers  this  morning,  Senator  Giuxtts,  of  Iowa,  and 
Congressman  Hunter,  of  Ohio. 

Our  subject  this  morning  Is  the  Qtiantltatlve  Philosophy  of 
Money,  the  subject  that  has  been  so  liberally  discussed  here  In 
Washington  fca-  the  past  week,  or  since  that  erroneous  statement 
appeared  in  one  of  our  Washington  papers  purporting  to  be  made 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  with  an  attached  clipping  from 
this  newspaper,  sent  in  by  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  writes  In  the 
letter  as  follows:  "It  seems  to  me  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  are  trying  to  give  you  a  real  set-back.  In  this 
clipping  from  one  of  our  Washington  papers.  You  will  notice  they 
are  claiming  your  philosophy,  or  quantitative  monetary  control 
level.  Is  not  workable." 

Well.  I  believe  I'll  Just  pass  the  buck  and  turn  this  matter  over  to 
our  guest  speakers  this  morning  for  reply  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  baJiks.  Mr.  Guxette,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
quantitative  philosophy  of  money,  as  a  basis  whereby  to  determine 
Government  monetary  control  and  provide  constitutional  money? 
I  mean,  the  theory  that  money  measures  things  and  things  meas- 
tire  money,  each  measures  the  other  by  and  according  to  Its  own 
supply  and  demand  as  compared  with  the  supply  and  the  demand 
for  the  other.  If  you  double  the  amount  of  money  In  circulation, 
you  approximately  double  the  price  of  everything  and  by  doubling 
the  price  of  everything  jrou  divide  your  debts,  as  It  will  then  take 
only  half  as  much  labor,  or  the  products  of  labor,  to  pay  the  same 
debt.  If  you  divide  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  you  will 
divide  the  price  of  everything;  by  dividing  the  price  of  everything, 
you  double  your  debt,  for  it  will  then  take  twice  as  much  labor  or 
the  commodities  produced  by  labor  to  pay  the  same  debt.  Now 
that  Is  what  we  mean  by  the  quantitative  theory  or  pbllOGophy  of 
money.     Senator  Gn-Lmx.  give  us  your  opinion. 

Senator  Gillettk.  Well.  Mr.  Binderup.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  so 
much  about  what  you  call  philosophies  or  theories.  What  knowl- 
edge I  have  along  the  monetary  ime  has  been  acquired  by  facts  ind 
figures  obtained  from  general  experience  and  observation. 

Now,  If  I  iinderstand  rightly  what  you  mean  by  the  quantitative 
philosophy  of  money.  I  beUeve  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  its  accuracy.  How  could  I  help  believing  in  this  when  I  see  it 
before  my  eyes  and  in  business  experience  every  day.  I  know  when 
money  is  plentiful  prices  are  high,  wages  are  high,  debts  and  taxes 
are  easy  to  pay.  labor  Is  fully  employed,  and  there  are  smaU  relief 
roUs.  And  I  notice  when  money  is  plentiful  and  the  farmers  are 
getting  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  their 
goods,  they  buy  the  products  of  industry,  and  the  factc«-ies  rxui 
night  and  day.  and  the  laboring  people  in  Industries  buy  the  farmers' 
products.  Now.  there  is  no  theory  or  philosophy  about  this.  It 
is  common  knowledge.  And  I  also  know  when  money  Is  tight  or 
scarce,  prices  go  down  excepting  freight  rates,  interest,  taxes,  and 
similar  fixed  charges.  But  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  governed 
by  the  supply  and  demand  that  determine  the  purchasing  and  ccn- 
sumlng  power  of  the  multitude  go  down — then  mortgages  are  fore- 
closed. Farmers  and  laboring  people  lose  their  farms  and  homes. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  go  broke.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
It  was  scarcity  of  money  in  the  twenties  that  helped  break  no  leas 
than  16,000  little  banks,  depriving  millions  of  laboring  people  of 
their  lifetime  savings  they  had  laid  aside  for  their  old  age.  And 
thus,  money  scarcity  and  its  effects  made  out  of  some  of  the  best 
citizens,  roaming  nomads,  wanderers  without  homes,  W.  P.  A.  and 
relief  workers  by  the   millions. 

Now,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Binderup.  whether  this  answers  your  ques- 
tion, but  that  is  my  opinion.  I  don't  call  it  a  philosophy,  but  I  call 
It  Just  common  knowledge  based  on  observation  and  experience. 

Mr.  Bindeettf.  Thank  you.  Senator  Gn.i.FTTE;  that  is  a  good  state- 
ment. The  newspaper  cUpping  referred  to  is  about  36  Inches  long 
dealing  primarily  with  this  Issue.  It  Is  on  the  front  page  and  In  the 
first  column.  Jwst  who  do  you  think  wielded  the  power  and  influ- 
ence to  place  this  misleading  statement  In  this  conspicuous  place? 
I  Will  venture  to  say.  Congressman,  that  even  tlxough  you  are  a 


Member  of  the  House,  you  could  not  get  one  word  to  this  paper 
in  this  position  refuting  or  dlsprovii^  this  ttatement.  Senator 
Thoicas  tried  It  and  they  gave  the  Senator  3  inches  on  an  inside 
page.  But  In  those  3  inches  he  exploded  a  ton  of  dynamite 
when  he  said.  "If  the  present  board  docs  not  have  confidence  in  its 
abUlty  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar  then  some  other  board 
with  more  confidence  in  its  ability  should  be  appointed  to  supplant 
the  present  board."  Well,  that's  the  truth  In  a  nutshell.  In  fact 
such  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  House.  The  number 
is  H.  R.  4931  known  as  the  Binderup-Voorhls  bUl.  What  do  you 
say.  Congressman  Hunter,  in  reference  to  the  quantitative  philoso- 
phy of  money  and  the  statement  made  by  the  Governors  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  banks  that  price  control  wUl  not  work? 

Mr.  HtTNTER.  I  think.  Mr.  Binderup,  I  should  explain.  In  ordsr 
that  our  radio  audience  may  luiow.  Price  control  does  not  mean 
to  control  the  price  of  any  individual  article.  Prices  must  fluctuate 
freely,  according  to  supply  and  demand.  Price  control,  as  the 
Governors  refer  to  it.  In  this  article,  refers  to  the  dollar  Index  of 
1926.  In  other  words,  it  means  the  average  price  of  784  leading 
commodities  in  the  year  1926.  which  has  been  accepted  generally 
as  the  zero  mark.  Prom  this  point.  Congress  can  regulate  the 
general  price  level  by  instructing  Its  monetary  authority  to  raise 
the  price  level,  If  and  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Binderup.  I  am  pleased  that  you  cleared  up  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "price  control."  Congressman  Hunter,  and  may 
I  suggest  an  example  to  further  explain.  Suppose  we  find  after 
establishing  the  price  level,  based  on  the  average  prices  at  784 
commodities  in  1926,  that  this  price  level  or  dollar  index  figure 
for  1926  Lb  InsufBclent  to  create  full  employment  for  all  employ- 
able or  that  this  price  level  or  dollar  Index  figure  does  not  estab- 
lish a  parity  between  fixed  charges  such  as  Interest,  taxee.  freight 
rates,  and  hundreds  of  other  fixed  charges  that  do  not  respond  to 
supply  and  demand,  then  in  order  to  establish  this  parity  and  cre- 
ate fuU  employment,  the  Congress  can  advise  iu  agent,  "the 
monetary  authority. "  to  raise  the  average  price  level  for  labor 
and  commodities,  say  one  or  two  or  any  number  of  points  until 
this  has  been  established.  In  other  words  it  gives  us  a  definite 
measurement  whereby  to  scientifically  control  our  price  level  and 
prevent  booms  and  depressions.  It  does  answer,  as  you  say.  tbe 
same  as  the  zero  mark  on  our  thermometer  from  which  we  can 
measure  up  or  down,  but  Congressman  Hunter,  the  Governors  <rf 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  say  Government  monetary  ocmtrol  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  Hunter.  How  do  they  know  It  wont  work?  They  have 
always  refused  to  try  It  regardless  of  the  fact  the  world's  greatest 
economists  say  definitely  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  it 
does  work  perfectly.  And  everybody  knows,  as  the  Governors 
themselves  admit,  that  too  much  money  will  cause  what  we  call 
Infiatlon.  and  rob  the  rich  or  the  creditors:  and  too  Uttie  money 
will  cause  defiation  and  rob  the  debtors  or  the  poor,  and  thus 
having  long  since  established  these  fundamental  facts,  how 
strange  that  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  should 
claim  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  find  the  right  amount  of  money 
and>keep  prices  on  an  average  stabilized.  Just  why  do  they  refuse 
to  try  it?  It  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  no  control  at  all. 
It  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  our  present  system  that  has 
collapsed  no  less  than  27  times  during  the  life  of  otir  Nation,  or 
a  money  depression  about  every  5  or  6  jrears.  And  in  fact  our 
monetary  plan  never  has  worked  even  half  way  right.  Certainly 
anything  would  be  better  than  what  we  have.  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Oh,  no;  my  turn  will  come  later,  you  two  gentle- 
men are  handling  it  perfectly.  Let  us  turn  the  "mike"  ova-  to 
Senatcn-  Giixette  again. 

Senator  Gillette.  WeU,  since  In  this  article  referred  to,  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  merely  hold  up  their  hands 
In  defeat  and  surrender  and  don't  even  lend  the  least  encourage- 
ment; this  certainly  doesn't  agree  with  President  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment  made,  I  think,  in  his  last  inaugural  speech,  when  he  said,  "Let 
us  refuse  to  leave  the  problem  of  our  economic  welfare  to  be  solved 
by  the  winds  of  chance  and  the  hurricane  of  disaster;  let  us  not 
admit  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  master  economic  epidemics  of 
disease."     That  was  President  Roosevelt's  challenge  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Bindesxtp.  Well.  Senator,  that  really  puts  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors on  the  spot,  doesn't  it?  That  really  means  drive  or  get  off 
the  btis.  Let  me  read  the  second  paragraph.  "The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors said  they  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire  to  pre- 
vent booms  and  depressions,  but  that  prices  cannot  be  controlled." 
Well.  Congressman  Hunter,  that  strikes  right  at  the  heart  at  your 
bill:  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  how  do  they  know  when  they 
have  never  tried  It?  They  express  their  sympathy  and  desire  to 
accomplish  the  objective  for  which  we  strive,  but  say  it  Just  simply 
can't  be  done. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  and  without  the  slightest  suggestion  why  It 
won't  work  and  without  the  slightest  plan  or  remedy  as  to  how  we 
shall  avoid  these  booms  and  depressions  that  are  destroying  our 
Nation. 

Let  me  read  the  third  parafip'sph  of  this  outstanding  confession 
of  defeat  by  the  Governors  of  the  Board.  "Prices  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  amount  of  money";  and  the  third  i>aragraph.  "The 
Board's  control  of  m<^ey  is  not  complete  and  cannot  be  made 
complete."  Senator  Gillette,  while  I  think  you  did  answer  tills 
question  In  your  first  statement,  we  would  welcome  your  further 
comments. 

Senator  OnxxTTX.  Well.  I  was  Just  thinking  of  my  former  remark 
when  I  aald  that  this  statement  from  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  BanUng  System  must  be  discouraging  for  President  Roose- 
▼elt  to  read.  But  It  ts  also  sbocking  to  think  that  the  founders 
Of  the  Conslltutlcn  (according  to  the  word  of  these  Governors)  re- 
quires u£  to  do  something  that  Is  Impossible  because  they  did  com- 
mand In  the  Constitution  that  Congress  should  coin  the  people's 
money  and  regulate  Us  value.  And  now  the  CKivemors  of  the  bank 
■ay.  "Impossible:  It  can't  be  done." 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  can  be  done,  but  there  Is  only  one  way  to  regtilate 
the  value  of  money,  and  that  is  by  the  qxiantltatlve  philosophy.  To 
regulate  the  volume  of  money  after  we  have  first  achieved  full 
velocity  can  be  done  simply  by  creating  a  safe  monetary  system, 
wherein  our  money  supply  cannot  be  taken  out  of  circulation  by 
acme  group  or  individual,  thereby  doubling  the  value  or  purchasing 
power  of  money  that  Ls  hoarded  to  take  advantage  of  falling  prices. 

Mr.  BiNDEHTTP.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Honorable  Guest  Speakers, 
that  the  velocity  or  speed  with  which  dollars  travel  In  transactions 
can  be  accelerated  to  the  limit  or  at  least  to  the  point  where  It 
would  require  very  little  attention  by  our  monetary  authority  to 
maintain  a  dollar  with  the  same  debt  paying  and  purchasing  power, 
as  far  as  velocity  la  concerned? 

Senator  Gnjxmt.  Certainly,  this  can  be  done.  Now,  again,  I 
don't  know  nor  do  I  care  whether  you  call  these  conclusions  a 
theory  or  a  philosophy,  but  I  know  from  actual  experience  when 
the  bankers  hesitate  to  make  new  loans  and  become  Irvslstent  In 
their  demands  for  liquidation  of  old  loans.  It's  time  to  look  out,  for 
there's  certainly  going  to  be  a  money  stringency  and  a  falling  price 
level  of  all  commodities.  I  have  lived  through  four  of  these  bankers' 
panics,  and  four  such  lessons  ought  to  teach  us  something.  So 
when  good  bankers  And  themselves  tmable  or  unwilling  to  serve 
the  banking  and  credit  needs  of  their  respective  communities;  when 
they  start  contracting  loans.  It  Is  an  Incentive  for  me  to  sell  all  I 
can  and  hoard  the  money.  The  most  profitable  thing  In  business 
Is  hoarding  dollars  on  a  falling  price  level  and  then  when  things 
pick  up  a  little  and  prices  are  starting  back,  to  get  busy  as  do 
millions  of  others.  We  all  start  buying  and  up  go  prices.  Now,  if 
there  was  a  plan  for  Oovemment  monetary  control,  constitutional 
money,  that  would  put  money  into  circulation  when  we  hoard,  there 
would  be  no  booms  and  depressions.  It's  a  very  simple  and  easy 
matter.  If  we  do  business  through  otir  own  agencies  instead  of 
agencies  of  sel&sh  control.  Consequently,  money  would  not  become 
fr'.ghtened  into  boxes  and  lockers  but  would  continuously  move  at 
full  speed.  There  Is  little  question  about  this  for  In  that  case  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  hoarding  money  that  would  take  away  the 
Incentive  to  the  hoarding  or  speculating  In  dollars. 

Mr.  HtTNTni.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blnderup  what  would  be 
the  maxinaum  speed  of  our  dollars?  Under  a  safe  monetary  system 
where  we  would  know  definitely  that  no  one  was  tampering  with 
our  money  supply? 

Mr.  BiNDERtn*.  We  have  never  had  a  period  of  prosperity  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  definitely  determine  just  how  fast  money 
would  circulate  when  supported  by  a  safe  and  honest  money  sys- 
tem, because  under  our  present  hazardous  money  and  banking 
system,  our  banks  have  been  everlastingly  tinkering  w^lth  our 
money  supply.  Minting  and  unmlntlng  our  money  from  morning 
to  night  with  a  fountain  pen  creating  entries  on  the  ledger,  credits, 
lending  these  figures  on  their  ledgers  as  money — check-book 
money — or  buying  Government  bonds  and  handing  \w  another 
check  book  with  the  privilege  of  checking  against  our  own  bonds 
by  paying  them  millions  for  this  checking  privilege  as  well  as 
paying  them  a  billion  dollars  a  year  Interest  and,  by  the  way,  that 
la  the  system  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
been  approving  for  over  25  years  and  that  Is  the  principle  they 
tell  us  In  this  newspaper  clipping  that  we  will  have  to  continue. 
I  would  estimate,  however,  that  It  would  be  safe  to  say  our  dollars 
would  create  one  business  transaction  a  week  or  52  transactions 
In  a  year,  but  the  beautiful  part  of  It  is  that  it  Just  doesn't  make 
luiy  difference  whether  this  estimate  is  right  or  wrong  as  a  main- 
tained price  level  will  always  take  care  of  this.  The  faster  money 
moves,  the  more  efflcient  it  is  and  the  less  money  will  be  required 
to  attain  and  maintain  our  1928  price  level  or  whatever  price  level 
Congress  determines  shall  be  maintained  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
up  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hunter.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  why  do  the  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  refuse  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
control  our  money  system? 

Mr.  BiNDEBtrp.  Oh.  but  they  do  control  perfectly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bankers,  the  international  bankers  and  those  mighty  enough 
to  speculate  in  dollars.  The  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  is 
merely  and  purely  a  bankers'  trust — money  monopoly  to  the  fullest 
degree.  Yes;  even  to  the  extent  that  the  CSovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  that  should  be  the  peoples'  representation  and  pro- 
tection, receive  their  salaries  from  the  bankers.  That's  why  the 
people  don't  stand  any  show  In  such  a  monetary  system. 

Announcer.  It  is  now  8:  30  o'clock.  You  have  Just  listened  to 
another  one  of  our  breakfast  talks  by  Senator  Gu-lette,  of  Iowa, 
and  Congressman  Hunter,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Blnderup,  I  tinderstand  you 
bave  a  very  Interesting  prcgram  planned  for  next  Tuesday  morning. 
Can  you  tell  us  something  about  it?  Who  are  yoiu*  speakers  and 
what  is  your  subject? 

Mr.  BiNDESTTP.  Yes;  I  am  pleased  to  announce  as  our  guest 
^>eakers  for  our  congressional  breakfast  talk  next  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  8:15  o'clock  two  westerners.  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  and  Corgresfman  Ushfr  L.  Buhdick,  of  North  Dakota, 
continuing  the  subject  of  quantitative  philosophy  of  money,  or 
the  effect  of  an  abundance  of  money  in  raising  the  price  level  of 
labor  and  commrdities.  I  will  assure  you  that  it  will  be  one  of  our 
most  Interesting  broadcasts,  for  we  have  decided  definitely  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade. 
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Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  include  the  following  article  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Natidnal  Association  of  Broadcasters,  a 
splendid  national  group  of  broadcasters  : 

WTTH  T9E  SPEED  OF  LIGHT 

to  the  assembled  multitude.    Be- 

hears  the  sound  of  your  voice,  radio 

"rotind  the  world  seven  and  one-half 


s]>eak 


row 


Mount  the  platform  and 
fore  the  person  In  the  last 
win  have  carried  your  words 
times. 

Strike  up  the  band — even 
600  miles  away,  you  will  heair 
Is  heard  by  the  spectator  listening 

For  radio  travels  with  the 

Sotmd  waves,  however,  11 
travel  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

"How,  then,  do  you  combing 
you  naturally  ask,  "to  bring 


1  hough  you  are  listening  In  your  home 

the  music  one- half  second  before  it 

just  600  feet  from  the  bandstand. 

^peed  of  light,  186.000  mUes  per  second. 

the  sound  produced  by  your  voice, 

barely  more  than  1,000  feet  per  second. 

the  sound  wave  with  the  radio  wave," 

ne  a  radio  talk?" 


STRIKK  A  tlOTX  ON  THX  PIANO 

Ring  the  l>eU. 

Blow  the  whistle. 

Strike  a  note  on  the  pianoj  keyboard. 

You  produce  sound. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  souiid? 

Strike  the  note  middle  Con  the  piano. 

The  note  middle  C — that  tightly  strung  piece  of  wire  In  the 
piano — vibrates  back  and  forth  256  times  per  second. 

You  have  generated  a  soun(d  wave  by  setting  air  in  motion  at  this 
frequency. 

You  do  this  when  you  opjen  your  mouth  and  speak;  when  you 
draw  a  bow  across  a  violin. 

Each  sound  wave  has  its  ^wn  frequency:  that  is  the  numb^  of 
vibrations  set  in  motion  per  second. 

This  is  why  the  piano  tuier  painstakingly  strikes  each  note  on 
the  piano  keyboard:  to  know  that  middle  C,  when  struck,  produces 
exactly  256  vibrations  per  seiond;  that  all  the  other  notes  produce 
exactly  their  required  number  of  vibrations. 

When  this  is  done,  the  pitjio  is  "in  time."  Evidence  that  every 
note,  every  sound,  has  Its  ow  a  frequency. 

These  air  vibrations  or  lound  wsves  must  be  converted  Into 
electrical  impulses.     This  fui  ictlon  is  performed  by  the  microphone. 

This  is  what  makes  possible  the  translation  of  sound  waves  Into 
radio  waves. 

THAT  "THI*0,"  THI   l«CROPHOI<n 

Everyone  has  seen  a  micro  ahone,  that  "thing"  in  the  studio'  into 
which  the  singer  sings  and  i  he  speaker  speaks. 

It  works  something  like  the  mouthpiece  of  your  telephone.  It 
vibrates  when  sound  waves  t  re  set  up  before  It. 

the  microphone  wUl  vibrate  256  tines, 
1  ice   iB  so  thin  and  sensitive   that   it 


Strike  middle  C  again  and 
too.     This   Is   because   its 
responds  to  sound  waves. 

But  more  than  this — 


Behind  this  sensitive  surface  flows  electric  current — alternating 


electric    current — back    and 


second,  so  does  the  electrU 


Two  hundred  and  flfty-sia 
have  been  set  in  motion  as 
phone  vibrates  256  times 
tlons  from  a  sound  wave 
256   vibrations  per  second 

These   256    vibrations   of 
through  space,  but  must  be 
mitter.    Here  a  carrier  wav< 


forth 


As  the  microphone  respKjnd  b  to  the  frequency  of  256  vibrations  per 


current. 


And  that  current,  conveys  d  by  wires,  goes  out  to  the  radio  sta- 
tion's transmitter,  whence  11  is  "put  on  the  air,"  released  through 
space,  and  received  by  your  i  adio  in  your  own  home. 

In  other  words,  the  micro  )hone  responds  to  sotmd  waves  set  up 
In  the  studio  by  voice  or  mvu  ic  or  otherwise  and  converts  them  into 
electrical  frequencies  in  exa^t  accordance  with  the  frequencies  bet 
up  by  the  sovind  waves. 

Because  each  sound  has  Iti  own  number  of  vibrations  we  are  able 
to  translate  sound  waves  Into  electrical  waves  and.  conversely,  to 
translate  electrical  waves  ba^ik  Into  sound  waves.  The  latter  takes 
place  when  we  tune  in  otir  radio  at  home. 

VE  TUNE   IN 

vibrations  per  second  from  middle  C 

e  pianist  strikes  the  note.     The  mlcro- 

a^cordlngly.     In  turn,  these  256  vlbra- 

translated  into  electrical  energy  of 

ilso. 

electrical   energy   will   not   travel   wcU 
conducted  by  wires  to  the  radio  trans- 
is  generated,  the  frequency  of  whicb 


til 
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corresponds  exactly  with  the  spot  on  the  broadcast  dial  assigned  to 
the  station  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  266  vibrations  are  "modulated "  on  the  carrier  wave. 

We  tune  In. 

Down  from  the  antenna  comes  the  carrier  wave  with  the  256 
vibrations  on  It.  The  radio  receiver  amplifies  It,  picks  off  the  256 
vibrations  from  the  carrier  wave. 

The  electrical  cxirrent  of  256  vibrations  flows  thro\igh  the  loud 
speaker,  which  converts  It  Into  sound  of  256  vibrations  by  moving 
the  air  in  the  room  at  this  frequency. 

Otir  radio  set  has  translated  electrical  frequencies  back  into  sound 
frequencies. 

We  are  hearing  the  same  note  at  practlcaUy  the  same  time  it  was 
struck  on  the  piano  in  the  studio,  though  mUes  away.  For,  as  at 
the  sending  end,  the  microphone  translates  all  sound  into  electrical 
energy  to  convey  It  through  the  air.  so  at  the  receiving  end  the 
loudspeaker  in  our  own  radio  translates  electrical  waves  back  again 
into  sound  waves  so  that  the  human  ear  can  hear. 

This  is  radio. 

If  each  note  struck  did  not  have  its  exact  number  of  vibrations, 
such  would  not  be  possible. 

ACaOSS  THE  DIAL 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

Scnnething  exactly  like  this  happens  when  you  tune  in  your 
radio  with  the  station  you  wish  to  hear. 

What  happens? 

Look  at  the  dial  on  your  radio. 

Prom  left  to  right  it  is  niunbered  550,  560.  on  through  to  1600 
kilocycles. 

Now,  what's  a  kilocycle? 

It's  a  measurement  of  electrical  frequency.  Just  as  we  found 
that  each  sound  wave  has  Its  own  frequency,  or  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  so  now  we  find  that  an  electrical  current  also  has 
Its  own  frequency — Its  own  ntmiber  of  electrical  vibrations  p>er 
•econd,  too. 

Kilo  means  1,000:  a  kilocycle,  of  course,  means  1.000  electrical 
cycles  per  second. 

Thus  if  you  want  to  hear  a  radio  station  broadcasting  at,  say. 
1,000  kilocycles  you  simply  turn  your  dial  to  the  1,000  kilocycle 
mark.  (Most  set  dlal.s  leave  off  the  zero  for  convenience.  One 
thousand  kilocycles  would  be  found  at  100  on  the  dial.) 

Then  you  are  tuned  in.     Then  two  hearts  beat  as  one. 

For  you  have  made  the  radio  set  respond  at  the  same  frequency 
at  which  the  radio  transmitter  Is  vibrating  and  at  no  other  fre- 
quency as  it  releases  the  radio  waves  through  the  air — 1.000  kilo- 
cycles. 

This  Is  why  It  is  possible  for  you  to  tune  in,  to  tune  from  one 
station  to  another  over  the  dial. 

For  each  station  broadcasts  on  its  assigned  frequency. 

Each  station  has  its  own  pathway  through  the  air. 

THE   rSDERAL   COM MTTNIC ATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  tells  each  station  over 
which  pathway  it  may  send  its  program  to  your  home. 

It  requires  that  each  station  owner  be  an  American  citizen;  that 
he  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  his  moral  and  financial 
responsibility  to  operate  "in  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity." 

It  requires  that  high  technical  standards  be  kept.  It  specifies  the 
number  of  hotirs  per  day  the  station  may  operate,  and  with  what 
power. 

As  a  result  any  American  listener  knows  the  exact  location  on 
the  dial  of  his  favorite  radio  station.  He  knows  that  every  time  he 
tunes  In  to  a  certain  station  he  can  always  locate  It  at  the  same 
place  on  his  dlaL 

"Things  were  not  always  so  orderly  on  the  American  air  lanes. 

Not  so  long  ago  anybody  in  the  United  States  who  so  wished 
could  start  a  radio  station. 

He  could  select  any  frequency  he  desired  and  begin  broadcasting. 

There  was  then  no  traffic  cop  of  the  air  to  teU  him  to  move  over 
to  another  radio  traffic  lane  or  to  get  off  a  one-way  radio  street.  It 
made  little  difference  whether  somebody  was  already  broadcasting 
on  the  frequency  he  choee  or  not.  He  could  do  as  he  pleased.  The 
courts  ruled  that  he  could. 

This  was  In  1026.  At  that  time  Herliert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  He  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  some  orderly 
use  of  the  broadcast  band. 

Then  someone  challenged  his  authority,  and  the  courts  ruled 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce — In  fact,  that  no  department  of 
the  Government — had  any  jurisdiction  over  radio.  Anybody  could 
broadcast  anywhere,  anytime. 

The  result  brought  on  utter  chaos  and  pointed  out  the  funda- 
mental need  of  radio  regulation. 

The  air  mushroomed  with  new  stations  who  had  passed  no  ex- 
amination to  their  fitness  to  operate  a  radio  station — technical, 
moral,  financial,  or  otherwise.  Head-on  collisions  of  sound  waves 
shook  the  ether  and  ear-splitting  sounds  crackled  from  radio  sets 
all  over  the  Nation.  There  was  nothing  to  bear  but  noise,  and 
finally  the  noise  reached  the  ears  of  Congress. 

The  first  Radio  Act  of  1927  resulted.  It  laid  an  orderly  pathway 
for  radio  In  the  United  States  and  gave  us  what  has  been  called 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting. 

RADIO  PATHWAYS  IN  THE  TTNITKU  STATES 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  every  American  citizen  has  the  right 
to  receive  good  radio  service,  the  Government  authorities  have  allo- 
cated the  100  channels  to  727  radio  stations. 
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They  have  endeavored  to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
through  the  use  of  discovered  radio  laws. 

By  limiting  the  power  of  some,  they  have  found  that  two  or  more 
stations,  located  far  enough  apart,  could  broadcast  on  the  same 
frequency  without  interfering  with  each,  other  in  their  Immediate 
vicinity. 

They  iiave  found  that.  Inasmuch  as  radio  waves  travel  farther  at 
night  than  they  do  in  the  daytime,  this  deficiency  could  be  over- 
come by  permitting  more  stations  to  broadcast  from  sunrlae  to 
sunset  than  are  permitted  after  sunset. 

They  lound  that  by  raising  the  power  of  others  greater  distances 
eould  be  covered  to  bring  the  radio  signal  within  listening  range 
of  wide  regions  and  remote  rural  America. 

No  station  Is  permitted  to  change  its  location  on  ttoe  dial  without 
the  authority  of  the  Ppderal  Communications  Commission. 

ThVM,  through  regulation,  order  has  been  restored  to  the  Ameri- 
can radio  pathways. 

Elach  kind  of  station  gives  a  program  service  calculated  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  kind  of  people  it  serves.  For  example,  a  local 
station  in  a  metropolitan  area  gives  a  different  kind  of  radio 
program  than  a  regional  or  clear-channel  station  having  a  wide 
following  of  listeners  In  small  towns  and  on  the  farm. 

But  this  Is  a  story  unto  itself — one  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting. 

BOOTS  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  SYSTEM  OF  BROADCASTING 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  gives  every  authority  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  needed  for  the  orderly  tech- 
nical regulation  of  radio  frequencies:  It  gives  it  no  authority  to 
control  what  can  or  cannot  be  said  over  the  air  (other  than  the 
necessary  restraint  that  no  one  may  utter  profane,  obscene,  or 
indecent  language  over  the  radio). 

The  Commission  has  been  given  no  right  to  deny  freedom  of 
speech  in  radio.  Candidates  of  recognized  political  parties  must  be 
granted  equal  facilities  of  expression  by  every  radio  station. 

Thus,  the  American  system  of  broadcasting  Is  tMMed  upon  the 
same  democratic  ideal  which  guarantees  us  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech. 

Writing  on  the  subject  "Radio  by  the  American  Plan"  (Published 
by  the  Abingdon  Press.  New  York,  and  released  Octooer  19381 .  former 
United  States  Senator  Clarence  C.  DUI.  and  coauthor  of  Uie  Radio 
Act  of  1927,  declared: 

"The  legislative  problems  which  radio  presents  In  the  United 
States  are  widely  different  from,  and  more  difficult  than,  those  of 
other  countries.  In  nearly  all  other  countries  the  government 
directly  or  Indirectly  manages  and  controls  radio  station  and  levies 
taxes  or  fees  to  provide  for  their  operation.  In  th«  United  States, 
Congress  has  refused  to  do  either." 

Though  Congress  provides  that  licenses  may  be  granted  for  a 
3-year  period,  the  Conunlssion  has  consistently  Issued  tbem.  but 
for  a  6-month  period. 

This  means  that  every  6  months  representatives  of  a  radio  station 
must  submit  ample  evidence  in  Washington  that  its  program  service 
has  been  "in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neceaatty.'* 

DOES    AMERICA    WANT  TO    USTSIt? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  radio  set? 

Great  streams  of  scientific  research  have  been  poured  Into  Ita 
making.  The  finest  skilled  workmanship  of  American  labor  has 
been  employed  to  produce  it. 

It  is  the  new  and  handsome  piece  of  furniture  without  which  no 
American  home  is  complete. 

But  the  ultimate  value  of  a  radio  set  depends  upon  Its  ability  to 
receive  radio  programs  that  people  want  to  hear. 

When  the  bead  of  an  American  family  buys  a  radio  set.  he  Is 
taking  a  chance  that  the  broadcasters  wiU  bring  hlxn  and  lilc  family 
the  sort  of  radio  program  they  want  to  hear. 

When  he  buys  a  radio  set  he  is  actually  casting  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence to  the  American  system  of  broadcasting. 

He  wants  to  listen. 

How  many  American  families  want  to  llstenf 

Eighty-four  percent  of  American  families  own  a  radio  set.  Twen- 
ty-seven million  famUies  own  40.000,000  radio  sets  (Joint  Committee 
on  Radio  Research). 

Forty  million  votes  of  confidence  In  the  American  broadcaster's 
ability  to  serve  and  to  please. 

Of  the  total  number  of  radios  In  the  world,  more  than  half  ar«  In 
use  in  the  United  States. 

And  more  than  this :  When  the  head  of  the  American  family  buys 
a  radio  he  is  giving  employment  to  some  345.000  Americans  who  In 
turn  support  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  people. 

Most  recent  trade  figures  from  figures  compUed  by  ICcOraw-Hil] 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  show  that  direct  employment  In  radio  totals 
845,000  men  and  women  In  the  United  States.  Of  this  number 
91.000  work  in  about  500  factories  maUng  radio  sets,  tubes,  and 
parts.  About  25.000  are  connected  with  wholesale  establishments 
handling  radio  merchandise.  Another  56.000  are  engaged  as  radio 
retail  merchants,  while  salesmen,  repaumen.  and  otbers  engaged  In 
radio  sales  and  service  total  150.000. 

TO  these  must  be  added  23.000  people  regularly  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  broadcasting  stations  and  networks.  And  to  these  also  must 
be  added  the  great  number  of  musicians,  actors,  actresses,  and 
other  radio  artists  who  are  employed  on  programs  on  a  contract 
basis. 

These  figures  do  not  take  Into  account  employment  that  radio 
creates  for  copper  miners,  refiners,  metal  workers,  and  lumtiermen. 
or  the  electrical  supply  industry  wtiicb  benefits  from  radio.    Nor 
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have  we  counted  the  thoiisands  who  work  In  businesses  which  have 
be«n  largely  created  or  stimulated  by  radio. 

All  these  men  and  women  at  work;  all  these  millions  of  sets  in 
American  homes,  because  American  broadcasters  proved  they  could 
make  people  want  to  listen. 

CONCLUSION 

From  three  fields  American  listeners  draw  their  radio  entertain- 
ment and  service — from  locally  produced  radio  productions,  from 
network  programs  via  local  aflaiiates,  and  from  radio  transcripticna 
epecially  adapted  to  local  tastes. 

And  with  them  all  competition,  as  between  local  show  and  local 
show;  competition  as  between  network  show  and  network  shew; 
competition  as  between  transcription  and  transcription. 

No  other  system  of  radio  has  been  so  competitively  devised.  That 
Is  why  American  radio  is  live,  vibrant,  improving — a  mirror  freely 
reflecting  American  tastes.  Ideals,  and  life. 

This  is  the  American  system  of  broadcasting. 


Conditions  in  Industry  Under  the  New  Dea] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3,  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    ROBERT   P.    VANDERPOEL 


Mr,  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Democrats  have 
sat  here  in  this  House  for  several  years  and  listened  to  our 
V    Republican  friends  prattle  about  lack  of  confidence. 

Pinned  down  as  to  what  they  mean  by  confidence,  we  are 
told  that  industry  lacks  confidence  because  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  a  profit. 

That  would  be  interesting  and  tragic  also,  if  true. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  accuse  the  Hearst  newspapers  of 
being  pro-New  Deal.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that  Robert  P. 
Vanderpoel,  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer- 
ican, may  be  read  with  confidence  as  not  being  biased  when 
commenting  on  conditions  that  exist  in  industry  under  the 
New  Deal. 

The  following  article  appearing  under  Mr.  Vanderpoel's 
byline  from  the  Chicago  Evening  American  of  March  8,  1939, 
tells  an  interesting  story  and  completely  refutes  the  unwar- 
ranted assertion  that  industry  has  not  made  profits  under 
the  New  Deal: 

[From  the  Chicago  American  of  March  8,  1939] 

Three-Tear  Industrial  Proftts  Best  on  Record 

(Robert  p.  Vanderpoel,  financial  editor) 

In  1938  Industry  suffered  from  the  so-called  New  Deal  depression. 
Tbis  was  a  depression  characterized  by  some  prone  to  exaggeration 
as  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 

There  were  those  who  Insisted  that  the  principal.  If  not  the  only, 
cause  for  the  depression  was  the  inability  at  Industry  to  earn 
an  adequate  return.  With  this  position  we  consistently  disagreed. 
Moreover,  we  offered  facts  to  substantiate  cvar  views  as  contrasted 
with  mere  statements  of  opinion  offered  elsewhere. 

More  facts  are  becoming  available.  The  studies  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted  in 
this  column,  are  once  again  pertinent.  The  bank  finds  that  the 
first  940  industrial  corporations  to  report  1938  earnings  showed  an 
average  return  on  net  worth  of  4.4  percent  diiring  the  year. 

BELOW     I»3« 

While  this  compares  imfavorably  with  10.5  percent  In  1937  and 
10.1  percent  in  1936.  it  contrasts  with  deficits  m  1932  and  1931 
and  a  return  of  1.54  percent  in  1930. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  the  "depression" 
of  1938  was  not  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  1930  and  was  slight. 
Indeed,  compared  with  the  3  foUowing  years. 

If  we  examine  the  record  a  bit  fxuther  we  find  that  for  the  3 
years  1936  to  1938,  Inclusive,  industry  in  the  United  States  earned 
an  average  return  on  its  net  worth  of  8.3  percent. 

This,  it  should  be  recalled.  Is  after  taxes,  after  depreciation,  after 
all  charges. 

Further,  it  Is  an  average  return.  It  Includes  Inefficiently  man- 
aged enterprises  as  well  as  those  with  good  managements.  It 
Ixkcludes  sick  industries,  such  as  railroad  equipment,  as  weU  as  the 


more  prosperous  lines  of  erileavor 
suffered   temporEirily   because 
packing. 

IS  rr  NOT  OBVIOUS? 
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If  all  industry,  or  at  least 
nearly  1,000  leading  corporat^ns 
in  excess  of  $15,000,000,000 
year  and  an  average  of  8.3 
be  obvious  that  whatever  Is 
is  responsible  for  idle  capital 
profit  has  been  taken  out 
taxes  have  made  it   Imposs^le 
return,  it  is  not  that  the 
ernmental  reform  until  it 

In   the   3    years,    1927   to 
representing  the  hey-day  of 
an   average   return   on   net 
figure  with  the  8.3  percent 
trast   these    figures   and   the^i 
secutlon  that  have  been 
country,  that  have  been 
poisoned  the  minds  of  peopl< 
and  have  become  bewildered 
not  as  a  help  to  the  solutlods 
ate  poison  for  selfish  reasons 


all  big  industry,  as  represented  by  the 
of  the  Nation  having  a  net  worth 
earned  a  net  return  of  4.4  percent  last 
in  the  last  3  years,  must  it  not 
\frong  with  our  Nation  today,  whatever 
for  "lack  of  confidence,"  it  is  not  that 
3f  industry,  it  is  not  that  excessive 
for   capital  to  earn   an   adequate 
profit  system  has  been  squeezed  by  gov- 
vitallty? 
929,   inclusive,   regarded   by  many   as 
prosperity,  American  industry  earned 
worth  of   6.5   percent.     Contrast   this 
*amed  during  the  last  3  years.     Con- 
explain,   the   cries   of   bvislness   per- 
by  bvislness  leaders  throughout  the 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that  have 
who  have  not  had  access  to  the  facts 
by  a  barrage  of  propaganda  intended 
of  pressing  problems  but  as  dellber- 
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restlt  startling 


The  net  profit  of  industr 
aged  B3  percent  on  net 
accomplished  during  a 
lowest  In  all  history,  when 
greatest  in  all  history. 

Never  before,  as  far  as 
3  successive  years  when  the 
high  as  the  last  3  years  and 
of  industry  been  as  great. 

It  has  been  possible  to 
and  it  has  been  possible  to 
p)ercent. 

Under   such   conditions, 
scramble  of  all  times  to 

We   have   our  suspicions 
volved  but  we  should  be 
bvisinessmen,  of  politicians, 
who  will  give  the  matter 


(during  the  last  3  years)   has  aver- 

wbrth.    This  startling  result  has  been 

peri<  d  when  interest  rates  have  been  the 

volunxe  of  Idle  capital  has  been  the 
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Argentina,  thus  preventing 
stock  In  our  country:  Now 
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It  includes  Industries  which 
of   special  conditions,   such   as   meat 
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rfcords  are  available,  have  there  been 

average  profit  of  Industry  has  been  as 

yet  never  before  have  the  complaints 

bbrrow  money  at  2  or  3  or  4  percent, 
earn  money  at  an  average  rate  of  8.3 

^hy  has   there   not   been   the   wildest 
borraw  and  to  make  money? 

is  to  the   most   imp)ortant  factor  In- 
to receive  the  views  of  readers,  of 
Df  bankers,  of  economists,  of  all  those 
thought. 
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Embargo  on  Livestock  From  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

FRIANK  CARLSON 

^F  KANSAS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monddy.  April  3.  1939 


RESOLUTION  BY  T]  IE  LEGISLATURE  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  :  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kansas: 

House  Coniurrent  Resolution  16 

Concurrent  resolution  memsrlalizlng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  intact  the  embargo  on  livestock  and  its  products 
from  Argentina 

Whereas  the  foot-and-m(^th  disease  is  prevalent  among  live- 
stock in  Argentina:  and 

Whereas    the    present    embargo   placed   on    Argentina    livestock 

of    livestock    and    its    products    from 

^he  spread  of  this  disease  among  live- 

1  herefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
(the  senate  concurring  theein).  That  we  request  and  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  S  Ates  to  continue  its  vigilant  guard 
against  the  importation  of  livestock  and  Its  products  from  Argen- 
tina and  other  countries  nfected  with  disease,  encourage  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep  the  embargo  on  Argentina 
livestock  intact  and  discounge  any  trade  agreements  whereby  the 
terms  of  said  embargo  will    3e  circima vented:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  engrossed  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and 
that  copies  thereof  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
several  Members  of  said  bsdies  representing  this  State  therein, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Cheese  Under   the   Reciprocal-Trade   Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  3,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the 
general  business  trend,  the  domestic  cheese  industry  is  one 
of  the  very  few  industries  which  expanded  throughout  the 
depression  due  to  the  development  of  types  of  cheese  new 
to  the  American  people  and  to  an  aggressive  marketing  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  cheese  manufacturers,  made  possible 
through  the  increased  protection  given  this  industry  by  the 
Republican  administration  in  1930  under  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act.  Between  1929  and  1935  per  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  Increased  by  13  percent,  while  at  the  same  time 
imports  decreased  by  35.9  percent. 

Under  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  made  treaties  granting  conces- 
sions to  four  of  the  five  countries  which  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal importers  of  cheese  to  this  country — Italy,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  addition,  further 
reductions  in  the  tariff  were  made  in  the  agreement  with  Pin- 
land.  All  of  these  agreements  became  effective  in  1936  and 
imports  increased  materially  in  that  year  over  1935.  In  1936, 
37.1  percent  of  the  cheese  imports  entered  at  agreement  rates 
and  48.9  percent  in  1937.  If  we  had  an  agreement  with 
Italy,  quantities  entering  under  the  agreement  rates  would 
be  much  larger,  for  that  country  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
cheese  to  the  United  States  and  sells  a  special  type  of  cheese 
on  which  no  concession  has  been  granted. 

ImiMrts  in  1936  were  22.3  percent  above  1935  and  were 
slightly  higher  in  1937.  They  would  have  been  much  higher 
except  for  the  decreased  production  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  causing  a  definite  increase  in  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  and  an  accompanying  decrease 
in  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States.  However,  this  con- 
dition is  apt  to  be  temporary  as  Britain  is  pas^g  her  dairy 
farmers  a  bonus  for  the  increased  production  of  milk,  t>oth 
as  fluid  milk  and  as  a  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products.  Since  the  principal  cheese  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
is  Cheddar  cheese,  the  Canadian  imports  very  definitely  affect 
the  American  cheese  industry,  although  during  recent  years 
the  domestic  cheese  industry  has  been  developing  new  types 
of  cheese  for  this  country. 

The  cheese  which  has  had  the  greatest  relative  increase 
has  been  the  Elmmenthaler,  or  Swiss  variety.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  this  type  of  cheese  doubled  between   1929  and 

1934  and  the  quality  of  the  domestic  product  was  greatly 
improved,  resulting  in  a  drop  of  total  imports  of  all  cheeses 
from  Switzerland  from  18,839,000  pounds  in  1929  to  5.870,- 
000  pounds  in  1935.  The  Roosevelt  administration  made 
concessions  on  Emmenthaler  in  the  Swiss  agreement  effective 
February  15,  1936,  and  further  concessions  in  the  Finnish 
agreement  effective  November  2,  1936.  Due  to  these  con- 
cessions, our  total  cheese  imports  from  Switzerland  rose  to 
6,929,000  pounds  in  1937.  However,  total  imports  of  emmen- 
thaler increased  from  6.259,000  pounds  in  1935  to  10.332,- 
000  poimds  in  1937.  These  concessions  principally  helped 
France  whose  imports  of  Etamenthaler,  or  Swiss  cheese,  in- 
creased from  23,000  pounds  in  1935  to  1,399.000  pounds  in 
1937,  and  Denmark,  whose  imports  of  this  type  of  cheese 
rose  from  646,000  pounds  in  1935  to  2,687,000  poimds  in  1937. 
During  this  same  period  imports  of  Emmenthaler,  or  Swiss 
cheese,  from  Switzerland  increased  from  4,811,000  pounds  in 

1935  to  5.135,000  pounds  in  1937,  while  imports  of  this  cheese 
from  Finland  dropjped  from  520.000  pounds  in  1935  to  121,- 
000  pounds  in  1937.  Thus,  we  find  another  example  of  how 
concessions  made  in  trade  agreements  are  more  beneficial  to 
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countries  other  than  the  agreement  countries  as  imports 
of  Swiss  or  Emmenthaler  from  Prance  increased  5.982.6  i>er- 
cent  between  1935  and  1937,  and  from  Denmark  increased 
315.9  percent,  while  from  the  agreement  countries  Switzer- 
land's imports  increased  but  6.7  percent  and  Finland's  de- 
creased by  76.7  percent. 

The  concessions  on  Cheddar  cheese  made  in  the  Canadian 

agreement,  and  of  Emmenthaler,  or  Swiss  cheese,  in  the  Swiss 
and  Finnish  agreements,  were  the  concessions  which  most 
directly  affected  domestic  production.  However,  the  conces- 
sions made  in  the  Netherlands  agreement  on  Edam  and 
Gouda.  and  in  the  French  agreement  on  Roquefort  and  Blue- 
mold  cheeses,  also  affected  the  domestic  production.  These 
statements  are  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  EJepartment  of 
Agriculture  reports  total  apparent  cheese  consumption  slightly 
higher  in  1937  than  in  1936,  while  domestic  cheese  production 
decreased  from  663.600,000  pounds  in  1936  to  624.500.000 
pounds  in  1937,  or  by  5.9  percent.  Thus  a^ain  we  find  con- 
cessions made  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producer, 
farmer,  and  worker. 


Stabilize  America  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SIROVICH 

OF  NEW  YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICB.  OP  NFW  YORK.  Df 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  4,    1032 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  include 
the  following  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  4,  1932: 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1   hour  to  the  gentlenuui 

from  New  York  [BJr.  SniovicH]. 

Mr.  SnovTCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  Monday.  December  14,  1931,  one  of  our  dlstinguuhed 
colleagues  from  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  euid  one  of  our 
most  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  of  our  Republic,  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Beck,  delivered  a  most  brilliant  address  in  delense  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  President  Hoover.    He  sald: 

"It  is  all  part  of  one  problem,  the  national  debts  due  xia.  the 
debts  owed  by  business  corporations  and  municipal  Fubdlvlslons 
of  those  foreign  nations  to  vis.  and  all  of  it  must  be  worked  cut  in 
order  that  credit  may  be  restored,  and  if  credit  is  to  be  restored.  It 
must  be  restored  in  Europe  before  it  can  ever  be  really  restored 
here,  because,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  a  part  of  a  sittia- 
tion  world  wide  In  extent  and  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  nation 
to  solve." 

Succinctly  put.  Mr.  Beck  believes  that  Europe  must  be  rtabilized 
first  before  America  can  recover  from  its  great  economic  depression. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  in  the  light  of  European  history,  that  the 
economic  stabilization  of  Europe  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  U 
impossible  of  realization.  Therefore  we  should  stabilize  America 
first  in  order  to  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  8.000,000  men  un- 
employed and  12.000.000  partiaUy  employed,  whose  dependents  are 
the  tragic  victims  of  p>enury,  hunger,  and  want  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  this  great  Republic  of  ours.     [Applause.] 

In  1815,  In  the  city  of  Vienna,  an  Infamous  treaty  was  adopted 
at  a  conference  presided  over  by  Prince  Metternich.  the  adroit 
Prime  Minister  of  Austria.  In  that  conference  were  representatives 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  who  shortly  thereafter 
retired.  This  group  constituted  the  league  of  nations  of  their 
day.  It  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  purpose  of  this  alli- 
ance was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  monarchy.  Liberalism  and 
progresslonUm.  wherever  they  were  found,  were  to  be  crtished  and 
annihilated.  Reactionarylsm,  autocracy,  and  conservatism  sat  In 
the  saddle.  Progress,  liberalism,  and  reform,  under  the  name  of 
democracy,  were  driven  into  subterranean  channdt  in  order  to 
stirvlve. 

Why  did  monarchy  hate  liberalism  and  try  so  desperately  to  nip- 
press  and  destroy  it?  Because  prior  to  the  French  Revolution 
liberalism  gave  birth  to  an  intellectual,  economic,  political,  and 
industrial  revolution.  The  intellectual  revolution  began  with 
Voltaire,  who  pilloried  and  excoriated  the  church  as  the  custodian 
of  hidebound  tradition;  Montesquieu,  who  preached  the  gospel  ot 
parliamentary  constitutional  government  for  Prance  the  aaxna   •• 
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WM  found  In  England:  Rousaeau,  who  In  his  treatise  on  the  Social 
Contrabt  enunciated  the  political  concept  that  governments  derived 
their  lust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed— that  kings  do 
not  rule  by  the  divine  right  of  God  but  through  the  sovereign  right 
of  the  people.  The  new  school  of  political  economy  was  founded 
by  Turgot.  of  Prance,  and  by  Adam  Smith,  whose  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions was  the  bible  of  this  new  economic  school  In  England,  its 
disciples  were  men  like  Jeremy  Bentham.  David  Rlcardo.  John 
Stuart  MIU.  and  Thomas  Robert  Malthuse.  Moet  of  the  writings 
of  some  of  these  men  were  incorporated  In  an  encyclopedia  by  the 
great  French  writer  Diderot.  This  publication  was  given  wide  dis- 
tribution and  had  a  tremendovis  effect  upon  the  people  of  Prance. 

About  this  time  a  bloodless  revolution  took  place  In  England. 
It  was  called  the  Industrial  Revolution.  No  speeches  were  made, 
no  conventions  held,  no  battles  fought.  It  was  a  silent  revolvitlon 
that  altered  the  life  of  millions  of  people.  Through  the  perfec- 
tion of  science,  machinery  was  invented  that  converted  England 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  Industrial  nation.  Men  began  to  work 
with  machines  Instead  of  their  hands.  A  new  Institution  was 
founded.  It  was  called  the  factory.  People  left  their  'arn^^o 
Ko  to  the  factory.  That  is  why  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the 
famous  poem.  The  Deserted  Village.  With  the  {f^tory  came  the 
evils  and  abuses  incidental  to  that  system— long  hours  low  wages, 
insaniury  and  unhealthful  conditions;  children  working  In  the 
mms.  mines,  looms,  and  factories.  These  conditions  reflected 
themselves  upon  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  people  of 
Eneland  Across  the  channel  the  French  peasants  were  in  misery. 
The  financial  condition  of  Prance  was  desperate.  Thousands  were 
unemployed.  FamUles  were  starving.  Taxes  were  Imposed  upon 
?hose  le^t  able  to  bear  them  Just  as  In  our  Republic.  TTiat  was 
the  spark  that  caused  the  conflagration  that  soon  tbere^ter  not 
only  engulfed  Prance  but  encompassed  the  entire  civilized  world 

**l^lnM  Mettemlch  and  his  associates.  whUe  sitting  around  the 
coSwe^crSSrin  Vienna  in  1815.  ascribed  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  growth  of  liberalism  in  western  Europe.  In  order  to  prevent 
monarchy  from  ever  again  being  challenged  by  democracy  they 
SS^rmlnld  not  only  to  check  liberalism  In  science  art.  literature 
philSph~  and  statesmanship  but  even  endeavored  to  bring  back 
to  Carbon  Spain  its  lost  colonies  in  South  and  Central  America. 
T^e  only  n^on  that  proudly  bore  the  torch  of  democracy  was 
theUn°Sd  States,  which  was  then  only  in  Its  Infancy.  James 
Monro?  who  was  then  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  realiz- 
JJg  SI*  Tnie  purport  that  inspired  the  Holy  Alliance  to  extend 
monarchy  in  North  and  South  America,  then  promulgated  his 
Smous  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  theory  declared  in  no  unmistak- 
ib^  tirms  to  Mettemlch  and  to  hU  associates  In  the  Holy  Alll- 
Snce  that  the  reaUzatlon  of  their  aims  and  objects  In  South 
America  would  be  considered  a  threat  against  the  sovereignty  of 
iS  U^tedBtates,  yea.  an  overt  act  which  would  likely  lead  to 
war  This  courageous  act  of  President  Monroe  and  his  Secretary 
of  State  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  the  only  effective  barrier 
erected  wrainst  the  world  domination  of  monarchy  through  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  entire  course  of  history  would 
have  been  entirely  different  had  not  the  struggling  young  Repub- 
lic the  United  States,  through  its  President,  thwarted  the  efforts 
of  Mettemlch  and  his  allies  In  making  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
monarchical  In  lU  complexion  as  they  had  succeeded  In  making 

While  democratic  ideas  were  very  seriously  eclipsed  in  the  period 
followlntf  the  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  they  could  not 
be  permanently  submerged.  The  dark  era  of  liberalism  was  the 
decade  immediately  following  the  BatUe  of  Waterloo  and  the 
creation  of  the  Holy  AUiance.  The  years  from  1830  to  1848  saw 
the  weakening  of  the  reactionary  strangle  hold  that  absolute  mon- 
archy had  upon  the  world,  and  represented  the  dawn  of  a  new 
period  of  liberal  thought.  This  was  merely  symptomatic  of  the 
Sange  of  philosophy  which  came  over  Europe  about  that  time. 
The  thinkers  of  western  Europe  came  out  of  their  underground 
passages  again,  and  once  more  effectively  challenged  the  on- 
slaughts of  monarchy.  .       ^  ^  „ 

For  many  dscades  the  Holy  Alliance  continued  to  suppress  all 
liberal  ideas  by  force  and  Intervention.  On  other  occasions  they 
employed  suppression  through  censorship  and  espionage.  For  a 
generation  Mettemlch  dictated  these  policies. 

The  tragedy  of  reaction,  as  the  lessons  of  history  clearly  Indicate, 
is  that  It  brings  in  its  wake  not  merely  suppression  of  liberalism 
but  the  creation  of  extreme  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  action  and 
thought  The  Holy  Alliance  sounded  the  death  knell  of  democracy 
not  wisely  but  too  weU.  When  its  influence  had  waned  there  had 
grown  in  the  place  of  the  liberalism  of  Voltaire  the  socialism  of 
Karl  Marx.  In  place  of  the  freedom  of  Montesquieu  the  anarchism 
of  Bakhunin  and  Proudhon.  and  instead  of  the  laissez  faire  doctrine 
of  Bentham  and  Mill  the  commimistlc  anarchy  and  "mutual  aid" 
of  Prince  Kropotkin. 

We  can  pause  more  profltably  at  this  Junct\ire  and  contemplate 
the  hitter  lessons  of  history.  II  we  do  so,  we  learn  that  the  tem- 
porary suppression  of  free  thought  ultimately  leads  to  something 
Infinitely  worse.  That  it  is  far  better  for  mankind  to  freely  think 
and  to  speak,  even  if  their  thoughts  prove  ultimately  wrong,  for 
suppression  leads  to  revolutionary  acts  and  the  cvUtivation  of  vio- 
lent docirines. 

From  1815  to  1914  this  bitter  conflict  between  monarchy  and 
autocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  liberalism  and  democracy  on  the 
other  persisted.  For  100  years  every  monarchical  government  in 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  to  enlarge  its  domain  and  its  economic 
influences  under  the  guise  of  nationalism. 


Human  blood  flowed  eveisrwhere.  Innocent  people  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  with  their  lives  n  order  that  monarchial  Europe  might 
enlarge  Its  economic  sphere  and  its  geographical  borders.  So  we 
find  wars  between  Russia  acd  Turkey.  Germany  and  Austria.  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  Italy  and  i  Austria.  Germany  and  Denmark.  France 
and  Prussia.  England,  Turke;  r.  and  Russia.  War  after  war  engulfed 
Europe  during  the  last  100  jijars. 

To  enlarge  the  influence  of  a  nation  large  standing  armies  and 
navies  were  the  rule.  BiUious  of  dollars  were  spent  in  maintaining 
formidable  armaments.  This  money,  instead  of  being  utilized  to 
promote  education  and  social  justice  among  its  people,  was  em- 
ployed to  foster  war  and  the  glories  and  conquest  that  come  there- 
from. Again  we  find  the  disciples  of  democracy  appealing  to  the 
conscience  of  the  people  to  o  itlaw  war.  that  human  beings  were  not 
created  to  be  made  fodder  far  cannon.  As  the  cries  of  those  who 
toil  in  the  quarries  of  labor  kept  incessantly  Increasing  for  peace, 
and  as  the  armies  of  liberils  and  progressives  kept  multiplying 
decade  after  decade  and  refi  sed  to  vote  appropriations  for  war  and 
for  standing  armies,  the  thrones  of  monarchies  again  began  to  feel 
Insecure. 

Kings  trembled  as  they  sa  w  the  specter  of  democracy  looming  on 
the  horizon. 

Liberalism  could  not  be  a  ushed.  It  was  still  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  middle  classes  and  he  common  people  whose  interests  it 
was  determined  to  preserve      [Applause.] 

To  divert  attention  from  monarchy,  to  divide  and  scatter  the 
forces  of  liberalism,  to  preserve  the  glory  that  comes  from  waging 
a  successfxil  war,  monarchy  united  and  threw  the  world  Into  the 
maelstrom  of  war,  hoping  that  the  tides,  eddies,  currents,  and 
whirlpools  of  this  conflict  \iould  so  enmesh  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy as  to  destroy  It  for  ana  ther  hundred  years. 

Thus  we  behold,  almost  »  century  after  the  Treaty  of  Viennsi, 
monarchy  again  trying  to  destroy  democracy.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  democracy  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
produced  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  recognized  this  fact 
and,  to  preserve  democracy,  carried  the  Monroe  Doctrine  over  to 
Europe.  The  conscience  of  America,  public  opinion,  and  Its  phjrsl- 
cal  and  material  resources  followed  him.  Oxir  President  declared 
that  "the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy."  (Applause.) 
When  the  World  War  was  concluded,  monarchy  succumbed.  De- 
mocracy triumphed.  The  ]  lohenzollems  of  Germany  were  elimi- 
nated. The  Hapsburgs  of  ikustrla  were  destroyed.  The  Romanoffs 
of  Russia  coUaf>sed.  Just  as  Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena, 
so  the  Kaiser  was  exiled  to  poorn.  In  the  ashes  of  these  autocratic 
governments  there  rose  triuinphantly  the  Republics  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria.  Hungary.  Pcland.  and  Czechoslovakia.  [Applause.] 
Just  as  the  Holy  Allian(  e  was  formed  in  1815  to  protect  the 
rights  of  monarchy,  so  was  the  League  of  Nations  formed  in  1919 
to  protect  the  rights  of  democracy.  Just  as  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815  changed  the  geogra]  ihical  complexion  of  Exirope.  so  the  new 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  191S  changed  the  geographical  complexions 
of  Europe  and  the  entire  world.  Just  as  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
Infamous  and  unfit  and  caused  100  years  of  conflict,  so  will  this 
Treaty  of  Versailles  go  dovn  in  history  as  an  iniquitous  treaty 
that  will  bring  havoc  and  tijustice  to  millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  Europe.     [Appliuse.) 

In  the  Holy  Alliance  a  ointury  ago  Russia,  Prtissia,  and  Austria 
sat  in  the  saddle  while  Prance  was  the  slave.  So  today,  100  years 
later.  Prance  sits  In  the  saddle  while  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary are  its  economic  slavei . 

Prance  and  England  have  not  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  Napoleonic 
war  after  100  years.  It  ij  my  contention  that  it  will  take  the 
combatants  of  the  World  "  Var  many  more  centuries  to  repay  the 
debts  incurred  from  the  ast  war.  Therefore,  the  dlstingtilshed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylva ila.  Mr.  Beck,  was  right  when  he  said: 
"In  my  Judgment,  the  ma  n  is  not  living  in  this  Chamber  who  will 
see  the  ultimate  end  of  ecoi  lomlc  crisis  which  the  destructive  World 
War  has  inflicted  uj)on  humanity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  a4d  gentlemen,  Mr.  Beck  contends  that 
we  mtist  first  stabilize  Euippe  and  place  her  upon  a  basis  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  before  ovk  country  can  ever  recover.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Europe  is  today  an  ^med  camp.     Amidst  all  the  depression 

there  France  Is  the  richest  nation  of 
dized,  financed,  and  armed  Belgitun, 
Rumania,  and  Poland  with  billions  of 
est  standing  armies  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Sevent^^to  eighty  cents  of  every  dollar  collected 
In  taxes  is  being  maintain  >d  for  the  great  armaments  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  war.  She.  has  formed  a  military  armed  ring 
against  Germany,  Austria,  ind  Hungary,  thi^e  sister  republics  that 
we  are  pledged  to  preserve.  Secret  diplomacies  and  alliances  are 
being  formed  all  over  EJurope.  The  next  war  Is  already  In  the 
offing,  and  when  It  comes  as  It  inevitably  must,  woe  betide  the 
white  races  of  Europe. 

Since  the  World  War  we  have  been  united  to  continental  Europe 
by  a  financial  umbiUcal  <ord.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  great  obstetrician,  Uncle  Sam,  must  cut  in  twain  that  financial 
umbilical  cord  and  allow  ilmerican  democracy  to  live,  thrive,  and 
develop  free  and  untramme  led  as  an  Independent  and  useful  organ- 
ism. It  must  not  be  affec  ;ed  by  the  financial  cancer  of  moribund 
Europe.  America  must  remain  American,  true  to  its  ideals  and 
traditions  as  the  preserver  of  democracy.  [Applause.]  That  is  why 
President  Hoover  and  all  hs  advisers  are  wrong  when  they  are  first 
trying  to  stabilize  Europe,  which  is  Impossible  of  realization.  For 
20  centuries  European  governments  have  waged  war  against  each 
other.  Their  soil  is  saturated  with  the  innocent  blood  of  its 
martyred  citizens.    The  le<ipard  cannot  change  its  spots.    The  Ver- 
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nilles  Treaty  has  created  so  much  prejudice,  rancor,  hatred,  bitter- 
ness, and  sorrow  among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  time  cannot 
efface  it.  Europe  cannot  be  stabilized.  Revenge  Is  in  the  air. 
Those  whose  rights  have  been  trampled  upon  through  the  Versailles 
Treaty  are  looking  for  the  day  when  might  will  make  right.  Let 
us  save  America  first  by  stabilizing  out  own  country.     [Applause.] 

The  founder  of  our  Republic,  George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell 
Address  to  the  American  people,  warned  us  against  entangling  alli- 
ances with  European  countries.  He  was  right  then.  Time  proves 
he  is  right  now. 

I  would  be  tmworthy  of  the  respect  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  if  I  were  to  give  vent  to  thoughts  that  bore  hatred  and 
malice  toward  the  peoples  of  Europe.  One  need  not  be  interna- 
tionally minded  to  view  the  conditions  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  their  present  sorrow  and  suffering  with  a  degree  of  pro- 
found sirmpathy.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  his  desire  not  merely  for  the  stabilization  of 
Europe  but  for  the  rehabilitation  of  all  the  struggling  p>eople8  of 
the  world.  My  allusions  to  the  history  of  Europe,  particularly  to 
the  century  or  so  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Napoleonic  era.  show 
that  because  of  nationalistic ,  geographic,  racial,  religious,  linguistic, 
and  economic  problems  permanent  peace,  which  is  the  genuine 
object  of  any  degree  of  stabilization,  is  Impossible  in  continental 
Europe. 

Mr.  Beck.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SmovicH.  With  deference  to  the  gentleman,  I  should  like  to 
continue  the  sequence  of  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  SntovicH.  When  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania spoke  he  refused  to  yield  to  Congressman  Sumners,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  on  the  ground  that  the  interrup- 
tion would  interfere  with  the  orderly  flow  of  his  address.  Upon 
the  same  basis  I  would  most  respectfully  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  desist  until  I  have  concluded  my  remarks,  when  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
might  desire  to  propound. 

Mr.  Beck.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SiKovicH.  Two  forces  have  been  loosened  from  the  east  that 
further  threaten  not  only  the  equilibrium  of  the  world,  but  the 
future  of  our  civilization  as  well.  Some  80  years  ago.  Commodore 
Perry  gave  the  Island  of  Japan  its  first  glimpse  of  the  industrial 
civilization  that  we  have  evolved  In  the  west.  Since  then  the 
progress  that  the  Nipponese  have  made  in  adopting  the  processes 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  taking  advantage  of  western 
civilization  and  culture,  veritably  beggars  descrtptlon.  Japan  is 
today  the  Industrial  overlord  of  the  Par  East.  It  looks  with  long- 
ing eyes  upon  two  enormous  giants  who  are  still  sleeping  under  the 
spell  of  a  medieval  gloom,  without  stable  political  governments 
and  with  an  economic  system  that  savors  of  our  feudal  period, 
the  slumbering  800.000.000  human  beings  of  China  and  India  liv- 
ing in  the  most  unenlightened  conditions  in  countries  abounding 
In  natural  resources  are  anxiously  viewed  as  fertile  fields  for  ex- 
ploitation by  the  pioneer  industrial  chieftains  of  Japan.  If  the 
next  80  years  shall  see  an  economic  development  in  the  mainland  of 
Asia  that  would  somewhat  parallel  the  progress  that  Japan  has 
made  since  the  days  of  Perry,  a  new  and  tremendous  disruptive 
element  would  necessarily  be  Introduced  to  threaten  the  stability, 
not  only  of  Europe,  but  the  entire  world  as  well. 

Mr.  Beck  has  very  aptly  stated  that  the  first  great  crisis  In  modem 
world  history  came  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  year 
476  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Asiatic  hordes  of  Ghengis  Khan, 
Alarlc.  and  Attila.  which  stormed  and  sacked  Rome,  and  by  slow  in- 
filtrations followed  by  actual  conquests,  shattered  the  flower  of 
ancient  civilization,  may  find  the  counterpart  in  the  menace  of  the 
modem  oriental  hordes  led  by  Japan  which  will  seek  to  overwhelm 
occidental  culture.  Rome,  weakened  and  exhausted  through  its 
Imperialistic  attitude  In  conquests,  battling  in  Hispania.  Gaul,  the 
modem  Balkan  States,  Greece.  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Ca'-thf.ge, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbaric  hosts  from  Asia  in  the  east,  as  well 
as  the  Teutonic  races  that  came  from  the  north.  It  took  Rome  14 
centuries  to  recover  from  that  blow. 

Are  we  to  witness  once  again  the  destruction  of  an  elaborately 
develoF>ed  civilizaticn  weakened,  devitalized,  and  enervated  by  con- 
quest and  vice  as  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of  brute  forces  of  an 
Inferior  peoples? 

At  the  crossroads  between  the  Occident  and  the  Ortent  there 
stands  a  new  world  power  developed  In  a  novel  fashion  In  the  last 
14  years,  and  occupying  one-sixth  of  the  world's  area.  A  new 
power  that  is  still  In  its  infancy,  and  may  yet  stand  as  the  bulwark 
of  western  civilization  against  the  onnishing  forces  of  the  Par 
East.  Soviet  Russia,  at  once  crating  a  political  state  and  an  eco- 
nomic organism,  makes  a  new  departure  from  all  theories  of  gov- 
ernment that  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  furnishes 
additional  conflict  to  the  forces  that  have  already  prevented  the 
stabilization  of  Europe.  To  the  problems  of  monarchy  as  opposed 
to  democracy,  and  that  of  autocracy  as  contrasted  with  liberalism 
have  now  been  added  a  racial  challenge  from  the  Par  East  and  an 
economic  one  from  Soviet  Russia.  With  the  growth  and  aggrava- 
tion of  all  these  enormous  conflicts.  It  would  seem  very  clear  to  the 
human  eye  that  the  stabilization  of  Europe  will  become,  as  years 
go  by,  relatively  more  difficult.  What  then,  therefore,  should  be 
the  position  of  the  American  Government?  A  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  Europe,  yes;  but  an  active  interest  in  Eiu-opean  affairs,  no. 
[Applause.) 

Many  media  could  be  suggested  for  the  possible  stabilization  of 
Europe.  As  an  American  otjserver  looking  over  the  high  seas,  one 
can  view  objectively  the  inadeqtutcy  of  an  economic  system  which 
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sets  off  Innumerable  tariff  walls  and  trade-restriction  barrlen  la 
a  territory  not  much  larger  than  that  covered  by  the  United  States. 

One  remedial  solution  comes  immediately  to  mind:  namely,  that 
an  economic  federation  of  Europe  be  organized.  Retaining  the 
autonomy  of  the  various  coimtries  as  natural  sovereign  powers,  but 
breaking  down  the  indescribably  pwtty  commercial  rivalries  which 
In  past  times  made  so  much  for  discord  In  Europe.  Just  as  we  have 
48  States  In  our  Union  enjoying  equal  economic  relations,  but  with 
separate  bodies  of  law.  so  Europe  could  be  constituted  into  a  vast 
economic  union  with  no  loss  of  individual  dignity  to  its  component 
parts.  It  would  be  a  veritable  United  States  of  Europe.  Such  a 
union  would  clear  away  the  maze  of  formidable  tariff  twrrier* 
which  choke  international  trade  and  prevent  European  recovery. 

As  a  second  suggestion.  I  would  seek  to  mollify  the  rtgor  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  by  revising  that  pact  In  Ite  entirety.  I  would  de- 
clare to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  portions  of  it  that  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  anger,  and  at  an  hour  when  the  roar  of 
cannon  on  the  battlefields  of  E^^rope  had  Just  ceased,  should  give 
way  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  mankind.  The  passions  of  war 
have  now  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  statesmen  off  the  world  can 
view  internaUonal  politics  from  saner  heights.  A  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  degree  of  stabilization  in  Europe  would  therefore  be 
an  amicable  and  friendly  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  all  Ita 
manifold  aspects.     [Applause.] 

Still  another  suggestion  that  an  American  can  make  to  Euro- 
peans seeking  betterment  of  their  own  conditions  would  look 
toward  immediate  and  rtgorous  reductions  in  the  armaments  of 
the  various  nationalities.  Presiimably  any  effort  toward  EXu-op>ean 
stabilization  would  have,  as  the  major  premise,  an  indication  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  European  public  opinion.  Such 
good  faith  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  ceasing  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  to  act  as  If  they  were  preparing  for  another 
bloody  conflict.  An  individual  citizen  seeking  peaceful  relations 
with  his  neighbor  does  not  continually  arm  himself  to  the  hilt; 
so  nations,  on  the  larger  scale,  must  rid  themselves  of  appearance* 
that  are  obviously  warlike  and  threaten  the  well  being  and  safety 
of  other  coimtrles.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  the  lessons  of  the  last 
war  should  be  so  completely  lost  on  the  statesmen  of  preoent-day 
Europe  as  to  cause  them  to  spend  from  70  to  80  percent  of  all 
their  taxable  Income  on  preparations  for  another  war.  An  inune- 
dlate  universal  agreement  to  radically  slash  the  military  and  naval 
budgets  of  all  countries  would  at  least,  to  an  American  mind. 
Indicate  that  ETurope  sincerely  desired  peace,  and  was  eamest  in  Its 
Intention  to  achieve  stability.  A  rational  and  liberal  revision  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  accompanied  by  radical  reductions  in  Euro- 
pean armaments,  and  followed  by  the  creation  of  economic  united 
states  of  Europe  would  unquestionably  aid  in  the  stabilization  of 
Europe.     [Applause] 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  althotigh  thea* 
Idetds  are  Utopian  in  character,  every  lover  of  humanity  would 
gladly  pray  to  have  them  realized.  When  one  views  Europe 
through  the  telescope  of  its  history,  it  can  be  easily  understood, 
however,  that  they  are  Incapable  of  practical  realization.  Let  us 
leave  ETurope  then  and  turn  ovir  eyes  toward  the  American  scene, 
where  a  vast  degree  of  stabilization  is  most  needftU  at  the  present 
time.     Stabilization,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

I  shall  propose  a  modem  economic  decalogue  for  American  stabill- 
Eatlon.    They  may  serve  as  a  present-day  "Ten  Commandments." 

COMICANOMCKT    1 

Scrap  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  from  top  to  bottom.  Right 
the  wrongs  of  injustices  done  therein.  Then  establish  reciprocal 
relations  and  luiderstanding  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.     [Applause.] 

COMMANDKEWT  2 

Place  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  indtistry  by  passing  a  bill 
similar  to  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  mtrodxicing  the  principle  ot 
debenture  or  the  equalization  fee. 

This  will  place  agrlcultiire  upon  a  parity  with  Industry  and  bring 
Justice  and  happiness  to  40.000.000  farmers  who  are  the  victims  of 
a  high  protective  tariff  that  compels  them  to  purchase  their  goods 
and  materials  in  the  restricted  markets  of  our  country  and  sell 
the  products  of  Nature's  soil  in  the  competitive  markets  of  the 
world.  Let  us,  therefore,  stabilize  the  farming  interests  of  otir 
coimtry  by  helping  them  in  this  the  greatest  hour  of  need  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  over  a  thousand  banks  failing  in  their 
midst.     [Applause.] 

COMMANDMEIfT   S 

Abolish  child  labor.  Children  vmder  16  belong  to  the  schoolhouae. 
not  in  the  mills,  mines,  looms,  and  factories.  They  aliould  not 
compete  with  adult  men  and  women  for  work  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  them.     [Applause.] 

COMICANDICZMT    4 

Establish  a  5-day  week  and  a  6-hour  day  In  Industry.  Machinery 
has  dislocated  production.  It  has  dlEplaced  men  and  women  in 
every  industry.  We  should  frankly  recognize  that  In  our  machine 
age  mechanisms  are  superior  to  men.  and  the  creation  of  a  shorter 
working  week  with  fewer  working  hours  per  day  would  better  enable 
man  to  cooperate  with  the  advance  of  machinery. 

COMICANOICCKT    S 

Establish  imemployment  instirance  and  old-age  pensions  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  so  that  In  times  of  prosperity  we  may  be  able 
to  prepare  for  days  of  adversity.  Unemployment  insurance  'ind 
old-age  pensions  are  neither  new  or  radical  ideas.  The  arch  con- 
servative, Bismarck,  instituted  them  in  Germany  way  back  in  1883. 
The  Uberals,  Asqulth  and  Lloyd  George,  brought  them  about  la 
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England  In  1909:  and  the  Socialists.  Brland  and  CTemenceau.  Intro- 
duced them  In  Prance  in  1910.  Twenty-eight  other  nations  of 
Biutjpe  adopted  them  in  one  form  or  another.  Why.  then,  should 
America,  the  most  advanced  country  of  the  present  age,  lag  behina? 
[Applause.] 

COMMANDMENT  0 

Institute  employment  agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Government*,  so 
that  labor  may  easily  be  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  in  times  of  economic  depression. 

My  dlstlngxUshed  colleague  and  associate  from  New  York.  Senator 
BOBBBT  Wagner.  Introduced  the  Wagner  unemplojrment  bills  which. 
If  signed  m  toto,  would  have  been  Instrumental  in  relieving  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  burden  of  8.000.000  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  seeking  opportunity  to  work  at  anything  to  support 
their  dependent  children  and  their  families.  Herbert  Hoover.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  vetoed  that  particular  feature  of  the  bill 
which  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  that  humane  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladles,  and  gentlemen.  If  that  mUitant  Democrat,  that  liberal 
and  htmianitarlan.  our  beloved  Speaker,  John  Nance  Garner,  were 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man, 
deeply  imbued  with  feeling  and  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tressed, he  would  have  signed  that  bill.     (Applause.] 

If  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were  President  of  the  United  States, 
he,  too,  as  a  progressive  Democrat  interested  In  the  great  masses 
of  his  fellow  man,  would  have  signed  that  bill.     (Applause.) 

If  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  New  York  City,  a  gentleman  whose 
whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  man. 
Al  &nlth.  were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he.  too,  would 
have  signed  that  bUl.    [AppUuse.] 

COMMAKDMINT  7 

Guarantee  bank  deposits  in  every  bank  of  the  cotintry  through 
a  national  bank  insurance  fund,  so  that  no  depositor  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  lose  a  single  penny  through  the  closure  of  any 
bank,  whether  due  to  frozen  assets.  Incompetent  or  corrupt  man- 
agement, or  economic  depression.     [Applause.] 

commandment  8 

Put  teeth  Into  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  so  that  grossly 
unfair  methods  of  competition  should  be  prevented. 

COMMAMBMENT  9 

Recognize  Soviet  Russia  and  so  open  up  to  American  capital  and 
labor  the  vast  markets  and  resources  of  that  enormous  expansive 
territory  containing  160.000.000  Inhabitants,  who  are  yearning  for 
the  friendship  of  Americans  and  who  are  begging  to  be  pemrutted 
to  buy  from  them  and  to  do  business  with  them.  MllUons  of  un- 
employed American  men  and  women  could  be  put  to  work  tomorrow 
to  supply  the  needs  of  Soviet  Russia  If  we  recognized  that  country 
immediately. 

COMMANDMENT  10 

Modify  the  Volstead  Act  to  permit  the  sale  of  light  wines  and 
beer.  (Applause.)  This  would  at  once  deal  a  deathblow  to  rack- 
eteering and  bootlegging  In  this  country.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  turn  billions  of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
reUevlng  our  citizens  of  the  enormous  burdens  ot  taxation.  [Ap- 
plause. ) 

The  effectual  realization  of  these  "ten  commandments"  would 
Immediately  restore  prosperity  to  the  United  States.  The  rehabili- 
tation of  our  own  economic  order  cannot  await  the  stabilization  of 
Europe. 

Congressman  Beck  8a3rs  stabilize  EuroE>e  first.  I  say  stabilize 
America  first.  The  moratorliun  will  not  save  Europe.  It  Is  only  a 
temporary  palliative.  However,  for  the  momentary  good  It  might 
accomplish  I  voted  for  it. 

The  only  effective  way  to  cure  suffering  Europe  is  to  cancel  all 
debts  and  obligations  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  have 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  war.  which  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
doing,  provided — mark  you,  I  say  provided — we  could  be  guarantee! 
and  assured  of  complete  and  universal  disarmament  that  would 
outlaw  and  forever  abolish  war.  Universal  disarmament  would  save 
billions  of  dollars  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  could  be  used 
for  culttire,  education,  social  Justice,  and  all  hvimanlzing  Influences 
that  would  ennoble  man.  This,  then,  would  be  the  greatest  gift 
offered  by  the  democracy  of  America  upon  the  altar  of  xmiversal 
peace,  guaranteeing  stability  and  order  to  all  the  governments  of 
the  world  and  happiness  to  all  mankind.  (Applaxise.j  I  yield  now 
to  anyone  who  desires  to  ask  me  any  questions. 

Mr.  Seger.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SntovicH.  Yes. 

Ihlr.  Seger.  I  assume  that  it  would  be  highly  Improper  to  add  an- 
other commandment  to  those  mentioned,  but  would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  addition  to  his  fifth  commandment  to  abolish  night  work 
for  women? 

Mr.  SntoviCH.  That  woxild  naturally  come  imder  the  principle  of 
the  5-day  week  and  the  6-ho\ir  day. 

Mr.  Blamton.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SaovicH.  Oh,  certainly.  I  don't  think  any  speech  would  be 
complete  unless  my  friend  Blanton  were  in  it. 

Mr.  BuANTON.  Does  the  distinguished  scientist  believe  that  idle- 
ness produces  happiness?  I  am  svire  my  friend  wants  the  people 
to  be  happy.  My  experience  Is  that  people  cannot  work  5  days  a 
week,  6  hours  a  day.  and  be  happy.  They  cannot  do  it.  They  must 
be  busy  at  work  if  they  expect  to  be  happy. 

ICr.  KarDTSOM.  You  are  right.  Tom. 


Mr.  SiROVicH.  I  see  my  di(  tinguished  friend  wears  the  Masonic 
Insignia  on  the  lapel  of  his  <  oat.  Masonry,  I  am  sure,  has  taught 
him  that  5,000  years  ago  our  paternity  divided  the  24-hoiir  day  into 
three  parts,  8  hours  for  labc^,  8  hours  for  sleep,  and  8  hours  for 
refreshment. 

Mr.  Blanton.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  SniovicH.  But  that  w^  5.000  years  ago,  before  machinery 
was  ever  invented  to  take  th4  place  of  the  labor  of  man. 

Mr.  Blanton.  And  things  hiive  not  changed  much  since.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Idleness  Is  still  the  de'il's  workshop.  I  am  still  In  favor  of 
8  hours  for  labor.  8  for  sleep    and  8  for  amusement. 

Mr.  SnioviCH.  That  is  be<ause  the  gentleman  lives  in  Texas, 
(Laughter.)  If  the  gentleman  had  lived  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  he  would  think  differently. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SraovicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  of 
my  distinguished  friend  that  he  would  favor  the  cancelation  of 
all  war  debts  to  America  provided  the  foreign  governments  would 
disarm. 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  I  would  den  and  universal  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Does  the  gentleman  think  for  one 
moment  that  the  foreign  gfcvemments  would  comply  with  that 
proviso? 

Mr.  SntoviCH.  That  is  a  ver '  interesting  question,  and  I  am  honest 
enough  to  confess  as  a  praci  leal  Idealist  Uiat  to  me  It  is  Utopian. 
They  will  never  agree  to  It.  A  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots, 
and  since  Europe  refuses  to  disarm  but  continues  piling  up  large 
armaments  and  great  standln  g  armies  to  wage  war  against  the  inno- 
cent people  of  other  nations,]!  want  them  to  pay  back  every  dollar 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  thd  American  people.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Erk.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SiBOViCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Erk.  Speaking  of  Rusi  la,  has  the  gentleman  ever  known  an 
individual  or  a  nation  to  suo  :eed  that  was  godless? 

Mr.  SaovicH.  In  my  humt  le  opinion  there  has  never  been  a  na- 
tion In  the  world  that  tried  o  destroy  religion  but  that  in  the  end 
was  not  ultimately  destroyed  Itself.  During  the  French  Revolution, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  triumvirate  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and 
Mirabeau.  they  placed  the  go«dess  of  reason  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
Lord.  As  the  years  rolled  fcy  the  goddess  of  reason  toppled  and 
crumbled  and  In  Its  place  freedom  of  worship  of  God  according  to 
a  person's  conscience  was  rlj  htfully  restored  to  Its  proper  position. 
The  population  of  Russia  is  160.000.000.  Three  to  four  millions 
are  avowed  atheists.  At  th<  present  time  they  control  their  gov- 
ernment. That  does  not  nei;essarily  Imply  that  all  Russia  Is  athe- 
istic. When  I  visited  Russiii  a  few  months  ago  and  discussed  re- 
ligion with  many  of  their  lei  tders,  I  was  told  by  them  that  Thomas 
Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  atheists 
diirtng  the  period  of  our  cola  alal  revolution,  but  that  did  not  neces- 
sarily Imply  that  all  of  our  ,  American  citizens  were  atheists. 

The  word  "God"  Is  not  fojnd  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Declaration  pf  Independence.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion It  was  kept  out  of  the  [Constitution  because  King  George  the 
Third,  who  persecuted  our  ^Lmerican  forebears,  ruled  In  the  name 
of  God  and  believed  In  the  rulership  of  the  kings  through  divine 
gift  of  God.  So  our  colonial  forebears  refused  to  have  the  God  of 
King  George  the  Third  In  ■  he  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  claimed  the  voice  of  tl  le  people,  that  Is  the  voice  of  God. 
Mr.  StMMONs.  Mr.  Chairm  m.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SraoviCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
statement  coming  from  a  Ri  sslan  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  men 
he  named  and  of  Amariccn  listory  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SnuDVicH.  I  am  simpl  r  repeating  the  statement  given  to  me 
in  Russia.     That  was  their  ^  lew.  not  mine. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Let  us  no  have  the  gentleman  stating  it  as  a 
correct  statement  of  history 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Tom  Paine,  by  many  writers  throughout  the  land, 
for  seven  decades  has  been  considered  an  atheist. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  sugge^sting  that  the  gentleman  has  stated  a 
series  of  situations  that  do  act  exist,  either  regarding  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  regarding  two  of  the 
three  men  named. 

Mr.  SiRovicH.  Thomas  Jel'erson  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  their 
day  were  accused  of  being  atheists.  I  do  not,  however,  share  in 
that  view.  Either  I  do  no  understand  the  gentleman's  question 
or  my  distinguished  friend  l  rom  Nebraska  does  not  understand  me. 
Mr.  Knutson.  I  have  alw  lys  understood  that  Tom  Paine  was  an 
agnostic. 

Mr.  SiaovTCH.  He  has  been  considered  an  agnostic  by  some  and  an 
atheist  by  others. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wha ;  is  the  difference  between  agnosticism 
and  atheism?  An  atheist  ii  one  who  does  not  believe  in  any  God. 
An  Eignostic  is  one  who  prol  esses  Ignorance  of  the  existence  of  God 
or  who  sits  on  the  fence  an  1  says,  "There  may  be  a  God  and  there 
may  not  be  one."  Having  read  most  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine.  I  am  convinced  he  v  as  not  an  agnostic.  I  have  taken  him 
as  an  atheist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  membership  of  this  House 
for  the  cordial  and  gracious  manner  in  which  they  have  listened 
to  me  and  for  their  unifor^  kindness  in  receiving  my  remarks  t(X 
the  past  hour. 
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An  I  tried  to  show  In  my  address  was  that  charity  should  begin 
at  home.  That  we  must  stabilize  America  first.  That  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  130.000.000  Americans  are  paramount  to  that  of  any 
peoples  of  the  world.     [Applause.) 


Subsidized   Water  and   Air  Transport  Unfair  to 

Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately 
39,000  railroad  employees  in  the  State  of  Michigan  will  be 
indirectly  affected  if  this  Congress  takes  favorable  action  on 
the  proposed  Beaver-Mahoning  Canal  in  Ohio,  legislation 
for  which  is  now  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  I  am  certain  each  of  these  39,000  rail- 
road workers  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  project  because 
they  know  it  would  mean  certain  injury  to  the  employment 
and  welfare  of  their  fellow  workers  in  Ohio. 

The  proposed  canal  would  be  nothing  more  than  another 
agency  of  transportation  to  compete  with  railroads.  The 
proposed  canal  would  obviously  obtain  its  required  traffic  from 
the  existing  transportation  agencies  and  therefore  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  jobs  of  men  now  employed  by  the 
railroads. 

An  analysis  of  the  Beaver-Mahoning  Canal  project  leads 
me  to  laelieve  that  it  is  just  another  subsidy  brainstorm.  Ap- 
proximately $300,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  involved 
in  the  proposition,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  industries 
in  a  limited  territory  would  be  benefited.  The  only  argu- 
ment advanced  in  favor  of  the  project  is  that  the  present 
railroad  rates  appear  too  high. 

If  this  Is  true — 

One  railroad  man  has  observed — 

it  would  seem  that  the  rates  could  be  adjusted  down  to  a  satis- 
factory level  without  the  employment  of  vast  sums  of  public  money 
and  without  the  destruction  of  existing  transportation  agencies, 
which,  naturally,  would  entail  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  the  Government  subsidization  of 
industries  of  all  types,  whether  it  be  in  industries  in  trans- 
portation or  otherwise.  Railroad  employees  of  the  Nation  are 
in  accord  with  that  belief.  They  know  they  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  the  unthinking  use  of  public  funds  that  have 
been  used  in  vast  amounts  to  create  agencies  of  business  that 
have  resulted  in  injury  to  privately  operated  businesses  and 
to  the  jobs  of  men  employed  by  them. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  international 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Rremen  and 
Enginemen.  It  contains  facts  relative  to  Government  sub- 
sidies which  I  believe  all  Memlsers  of  Congress  should  have  in 
their  possession.    The  statement  follows: 

STTBSmiZED    WATZX    AND    An    TRANSPOBT    UNFAIX   to    RAn.ROA0S 

(By  D.  B.  Robertson,  president) 

Every  citizen  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  country,  every 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads or  their  employees,  every  investor  Interested,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  in  railroad  prosperity,  and  every  railroad  worker  Inter- 
ested In  protecting  his  employment  should  unite  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  presented  by  vmfair  competition,  subsidization 
of  certain  forms  of  transportation,  and  lack  of  uniform  regulation 
among  all  forms  of  transportation. 

The  history  of  the  railroads  and  the  Important  part  they  have 
played  In  the  development  and  prosperity  of  this  continent  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Were  it  not  for  the  railroads,  most  of  this 
immense  terrain  woiild  still  be  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 


A  continuation  of  the  efBclent  operation  and  further  Improw- 
ment  of  the  railroads  is  a  vital  and  essential  factor  in  national 
defense. 

Exceeded  only  by  agriculture  the  railroads  as  a  group  constitute 
one  of  America's  chief  employers,  directly,  and  indirectly  through 
pxirchases.  They  are  as  taxpayers  one  of  the  chief  supports  of 
government — municipal,  county.  State,  and  Federal.  In  many 
counties  the  railroads  pay  as  much  as  90  percent,  and  In  mme 
cases  more,  of  the  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  public  InstltuttoDS 
and  the  maintenance  of  government. 

Without  the  railroads  to  transport  the  raw  materials  to  our  nUlla 
and  factories,  we  would  have  few.  if  any,  motor  vehicles,  ships,  or 
airplanes.     The  cost  would  be  too  great. 

A  threat  to  the  continued  eflttclent  operation  of  railroads,  con- 
tributed to  m  some  measure  by  State  and  Federal  legislation,  is  sub- 
sidization of  other  forms  of  transportation — highway,  waterway. 
and  airway — competition  which  could  not  exist  were  It  not  for  sub- 
sidies either  taclUy  allowed  or  resxiltlng  from  legislative  edict. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  raUroads  the  Inland  rivers,  largely  the 
Mississippi  and  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri, 
accommodated  transportation  by  means  of  flatboats  and  vessels 
not  requiring  deep  water.  The  waterways  could  not  prove  sell- 
supporting  against  the  superior  form  of  railroad  transportation. 
Their  traffic  vanished  therefore,  and  Inland  river  shipping  paftpod 
out  of  the  transportation  picture. 

"The  decline  of  transporutlon  by  water  In  the  United  States.** 
says  Dr.  Moulton,  of  the  Brookings  InsUtutlon.  a  high  and  unpreju- 
diced authority,  "has  been  due  to  a  large  number  of  factors.  In 
addition  to  the  physical  ImperfecUon  of  the  waterways  and  what 
have  been  defined  as  unfair  competitive  methods  of  the  railroads, 
we  have  found  that  many  other  influences  have  been  equaUy 
Important  in  producing  the  decline  of  water  tonnage  that  has 
taken  place.  •  •  •  It  cannot  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that  If 
the  waterwasrs  of  the  country  were  improved  and  guaranteed  pro- 
tection from  the  raUroads  their  successful  future  would  be  asstired." 

RIVXIIS    NOT    NATXraAI.    WATEXWATS 

In  their  natxiral  condition,  rivers  are  not  adapted  to  constant 
and  dependable  transportation.  In  the  Northern  States  Ice  inter- 
feres with  their  use  for  several  months  In  the  winter;  floods,  low 
water,  and  the  shifting  of  channels  offer  substantial  obstacles  at 
other  seasons.  Instead  of  being  natxiral  means  of  transportation, 
they  must  be  artificially  prepared  for  transport  purposes  by  the 
building  of  locks  and  dams  and  the  deepening  of  channels,  and 
this  condition  must  be  constantly  maintained  at  great  expense  to 
the  taxpaying  public,  whereas  a  similar  expense  for  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  a  railroad  Is  paid  for  by  that  Industry  alone. 

The  981 -mile  Ohio  River  lock  and  dam  system,  one  of  the  beet 
of  the  Inland  waterway  projects,  has  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly 
$140,000,000  to  prepare  it  for  navigation,  or  about  1142.000  per 
mile;  and,  excluding  interest  on  the  investment,  costs  annually 
some  M.OOO  per  mile  to  maintain.  A  double-track  railroad  would 
have  been  a  far  superior  facUlty.  yet  no  one  would  advocate  public 
building  and  maintenance  of  such  a  railroad  for  free  use  bv  the 
public. 

Regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  In  carrying  the  freight 
to  the  sesk  it  seems  that  an  effort  now  is  being  made  to  try  and 
bring  the  sea  to  the  freight. 

No  subject  has  been  more  fully  discxisaed  for  the  past  decade  than 
the  St.  Lawrence  canalization  project.  It  calls  for  a  27-foot  water- 
way for  a  distance  of  about  1.350  miles  through  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  including  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Lane  Ontario  and  Montreal,  about  180  miles, 
and  the  development  of  water  power  In  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  at  $543,000,000.  Including 
Items  neglected — Interest  during  construction,  delays,  difficulties, 
and  contingencies — It  is  calculated  by  some  experts  that  the  cost 
would  be  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Doubtless  the  proponents  of  the  seaway  would  expect  the  railroads 
to  maintain  sufficient  facilities  to  care  for  their  peak  requirements 
during  the  winter  months,  notwithstanding  that  much  of  the  equip- 
ment would  necessarily  remain  idle  during  the  period  of  the  water- 
way operation. 

The  railroad  physical  plant  cannot  be  contracted  and  expanded 
to  adjust  Itself  to  the  fluctuations  of  business.  It  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  stage  which  wlU  adequately  provide  for  the  movement 
of  traffic  at  its  peak. 

Its  operation  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  even  thotigh 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  could  be  operated  12  months  each  year, 
but  to  demoralize  land  transport  for  part  of  the  year  and  then  to 
expect  the  railroads  to  give  the  same  service  at  the  same  rates 
during  the  closed  season  of  navigation  seems  most  unfair  and 
unreasonable. 

Only  on  the  rails  is  It  possible  to  combine  the  convenience  and 
flexibUlty  of  the  individually  loaded  and  empty  freight  car — which 
can  go  anywhere  on  this  continent  at  any  season  of  the  year  with 
the  economy  of  mass  transportation.  For  this  simple  and  funda- 
mental reason  the  present  outlook  is  that  the  railroads  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  basic  mass-transportation  Industry  of  the  country. 

There  Is  probably  no  question  quite  so  complicated  and  quite  so 
controversial  as  the  extent  that  water,  highway,  and  air  transpor- 
tation is  being  subsidized  by  the  tise  of  taxpayers'  money. 

SAnJOAPg  SELr-STTPPOKTIMG 

The  railroads  are  expected  to  be  self-sunxnting.  to  meet  aU  their 
own  costs,  and  to  pay  taxes  which  do  not  go  toward  the  upkeep  of 
their  right-of-way  but  are  used  to  meet  the  general  cost  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments.     Rail  rates  on  certain  trafftc  mtm 
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held  down  on  the  theory  that  the  railroads  are  a  monopoly,  while 
on  other  traffic  Government-fostered  and  Government-subsidized 
competition  hanmiers  down  the  rates.  Rcilrcad  traffic  volume— 
and  the  railroads  operate  a  volume  business — Is  reduced,  and  unit 
expenses  increased  by  the  diversion  to  these  Government-subsi- 
dized agencies  of  transportation  of  tremendous  tonnage  which 
could  be  handled  at  a  lower  cost  on  the  rails. 

It  Is  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  all  the  people  to  subsidize  water- 
ways when  only  a  small  part  of  the  population  derives  direct  bene- 
fit from  these  subsidies. 

It  18  possible  for  the  waterways  to  serve  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population:  they  have  their  natural  limitations,  but,  like 
the  motortrucks,  they  skim  the  cream  of  certain  traffic.  When 
we  remember  that  five  or  six  men  can  move  several  thousand 
tons  of  freight  In  a  train  whUe  it  would  require  several  hundred 
trucks  to  carry  the  same  tonnage.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  cost 
of  motor  transport  is  prohibitive  as  compared  to  rail  transporta- 
tion when  all  costs  are  considered. 

Almost  every  analysis  of  comparative  costs  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  Is  more  expensive  to  move  freight  by  Inland  waters 
than  by  rail.  ^      ^  , 

Since  the  World  War  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of  the  taxpayers 
money  has  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  water 
transportation  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  Bonds  were 
Issued  to  secure  the  money,  and  the  Interest  payments  alone 
amount  to  nearly  $60,000,000  per  year. 

This  huge  Investment  pays  no  taxes,  and  it  costs  more  than 
$100,000,000  per  year  to  maintain  the  waterways,  provide  the  ex- 
tensive system  of  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  radio  beacons,  and  Coast 
Guard  service,  all  of  which  are  required  to  aid  and  protect  water 
transportation.  _, 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  Increased  year  by  year  from  $47,000,000  in 
1920  to  more  than  $200,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  have  built  piers  and 
wharves  to  provide  terminal  facilities  for  the  water  lines. 

Altogether,  the  taxpayers  are  contributing  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  each  year  to  subsidize  water  transportation  that  competes 
with  the  railroads. 

The  two  decades  Jtist  concluded  have  been  characterized  by 
great  activity  in  the  matter  of  Increasing  water  transportation. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  growth  of  water  transport  is  due  to 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  Government  Into  this  field  through 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Barge  Line  on  the  Mississippi.  War- 
rior, and  Missouri  Rivers. 

In  1924.  there  was  organized,  under  congressional  authority,  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  charged  with  the  duty  of  operat- 
ing a  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  and  any  of  its  tributaries  other 
than  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  upon  the  Warrior  River  in  Alabama  and 
waterways  connecting  Birmingham  with  New  Orleans.  Subsequent 
amendments  have  Increased  the  extent  of  the  Federal  Barge  Line 
operations. 

The  statute  dealing  with  this  barge  line  provides  that  It  shall 
be  continued  In  operation  until  certain  developments  are  com- 
plete. Up  to  J\ine  30,  1937,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
the  Government  expended  in  new  work  on  the  various  rivers  con- 
stituting this  system,  in  all.  the  sum  of  $683.365.000— a  sum  that 
would  build  more  than  10,000  miles  of  average  railroad. 

Rail  carriers  are  regulated  and  supervised  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Other  transport  agencies — even  when  they  are  sub- 
ject to  some  measure  of  governmental  regulation — operate  relatively 
free  of  many  restrictions  which  are  Imposed  upon  the  railroads. 

A    STRIKING    ILLUSTRATION 

A  striking  illustration  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  competition  Is 
found  In  the  New  York  SUte  Barge  Canal.  Since  1903.  more  than 
$316,000,000  of  public  funds  have  been  po\ired  into  this  artificial 
waterway.  The  barge  canal  is  free  to  all  users — except  the  railroads, 
which  are  not  permitted  to  use  it.  During  the  past  10  years  New 
York  State  taxpayers  have  contributed  a  subsidy  of  $2.57  on  every 
ton  of  freight  moved  over  the  canal.  During  this  same  10-year 
period  the  railroads  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  $263,000,000  In  taxes. 

Despite  the  tremendous  efforts  and  all  the  money  which  has  been 
expended  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  Governments  dxirlng  the  past 
15  or  20  years  to  develop  highway,  water,  and  air  transportation, 
the  railroads  continue  to  provide  for  the  greater  part  of  our  trans- 
portation requirements.  It  seems  certain  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

While  a  part  of  the  decrease  In  the  TOlume  of  trafflc  handled  by 
the  railroads  has  been  due  to  the  low  level  of  business  during  the 
depression,  even  more  responsible  has  been  the  loss  of  trafflc  by  the 
railroads  to  competing  water,  highway,  and  air  transportation — 
competing  transportation  which  exists  only  because  it  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayers'  money. 

To  the  extent  that  the  present  low  level  of  business  Is  responsible, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads  will  Improve  as  business 
Improves  and  trafflc  and  revenues  increase. 

The  railroad  problem  will  never  be  solved  as  long  as  water,  high- 
way, and  air  transportation,  which  competes  with  the  railroads. 
Is  subsidized  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  take  away  trafflc  which 
belongs  to  the  railroads — trafflc  which  the  railroads  can  handle 
more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply  when  all  costs  are  considered. 

These  costs,  of  course,  refer  to  ultimate  costs,  whether  they  be 
borne  by  the  shipper  who  engages  the  services  of  the  carrier  or  by 
the  taxpayer,  from  whose  contributions  the  Government  has  built 
tba  hl^ways  and  improved  the  WMtenmjt.    Doubtless  the  time 


will  come  when  the  burdenlof  taxation  will  be  so  heavy  that  there 
win  be  an  irresistible  demand  that  those  who  use  a  carrier  shall 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  feervice  rendered,  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  constructlonj  and  maintenance  properly  assignable. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  policy  is  adopted  it  is  obvlotis  that  from 
the  viewpoint  both  of  sound  economics  and  ordinary  Justice  all 
costs  should  be  taken  into Iconslderation. 

Another  illustration  of  cimpetltlve  advantage  may  be  found  In 
the  tragic  hurricane  and  floods  which  swept  over  the  New  England 
area  last  September.  Imdortant  sections  of  railway  lines  and 
public  highways  were  washed  away,  and  bridges  destroyed.  The 
cost  of  rehabilitation  will  total  millions  of  dollars.  Every  dollar 
spent  to  rebuild  the  rallwa]»  plant  must  come  out  of  the  treasuries 
of  the  New  England  railroads,  while  every  dollar  sp>ent  to  restore 
the  facilities  used  by  comf  etltors  of  the  railways  will  come  from 
Federal.  State,  and  munlcpal  taxes,  to  which  the  railroads  are 
among  the  heaviest  contrlt  utors. 

If  the  railroads  were  nofr  handling  the  traffic  which  has  been 

highway  transportation  solely  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  actiial  cost  of  such  transportation  Is  being 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  tha  trafflc  and  revenues  of  the  railroads 
would  be  so  increased  that  we  would  have  no  railroad  problem. 

AIRV'AT  COMFBrmOW 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monkay,  April  3.  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mrj  Speaker.  I  desire  to  make  some  ob- 
servations respecting  thq  stupendous  appropriations  of  money 
by  the  Congress  for  ma|iy  and  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  in  lirge  part  greatly  detrimental  to  every 
class  of  our  citizens,  oir  businessmen  and  our  industrialists 
are  pleading  for  help,  aqd  that  assistance  from  their  Govern- 
ment is  Imperative.  wh|ch  should  consist  in  the  decrease  at 
taxes,  the  repeal  of  the  lindistributed- profits  tax,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  pay-roll  ta^,  and  the  restoration  of  c(Mifldence 
that  a  sound  and  stable  program  will  be  established  and 
maintained  respecting  all  business  in  our  country. 

Another  group  of  our  citizens,  our  farmers,  are  greatly 
disturbed  because  of  thp  excessive  spendmg  program  which 
has  been  inaugurated  aild  continued  by  our  Government,  and 
they  realize  that  the  burden  of  paj^ng  the  unprecedented 
national  debt  which  had  been  created  by  this  administration 
wiU  fall  quite  heavily  up^n  their  shoulders,  and  that  posterity 
will  have  a  huge  burden  to  £issume.  The  taxes  now  imposed 
upon  our  farmers  are  all  too  heavy;  they  must  have  relief. 
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Our  laboring  men  and  women  are  greatly  agitated  because 
of  the  many  taxes,  which  include  the  hidden  taxes,  now  levied 
and  collected  from  them;  these  hidden  taxes  are  collected 
from  the  people  m  the  increased  purchase  price  of  every 
needed  family  commodity;  these  most  repulsive  taxes  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  great  spendmg  program  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  national  administration  and  its 
agencies.  At  this  time  our  laboring  p>eople  have  short-hour 
jobs,  or  imcertam  jobs,  or  they  are  imemployed;  yet  these 
secret  and  hidden  t-axes  arc  collected  daily  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  Government.  Each  loaf  of  bread  purchased 
for  the  family  table  contains  its  tax  for  the  Government; 
likewise,  each  suit  of  clothes,  hat,  dress,  hose,  and  every 
essential  for  family  use  Is  the  subject  of  Government  tax; 
the  average  man  steadily  employed  earns  approximately  $100 
per  month,  and  in  expending  that  sum  of  money  throughout 
the  year  he  pays  Government  taxes  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$231.72;  and  the  man  who  earns  the  sum  of  $150  per  month 
pays  the  sum  of  $363.60  in  hidden  taxes  ia  expending  that 
sum  for  the  support  of  his  family.  This  unprecedented  spend- 
ing program,  which  the  majority  in  the  House  is  now  blmdly 
following,  makes  necessary  the  creation  of  new  and  addi- 
tional taxes  with  which  to  pay  the  obligations  incurred. 
Unless  this  spending  progrjim  is  greatly  limited  it  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a  constantly  greater  share  from  the  income  of 
every  American  family.  While  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  every  character  has  become  greater  and  more  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  American 
citizen  has  become  less  during  the  last  few  years.  Industry 
in  our  country,  to  which  we  look  for  the  employment  of  the 
unemployed,  has  been  taxed  and  strangled  by  our  Govern- 
ment; it  is  unable  to  proceed  with  its  business  operations 
because  of  the  great  burdens  imposed  and  because  of  the 
uncertainty  existing  respecting  business;  when  business  and 
industry  is  unable  to  proceed  and  go  forward,  then  labor  is 
affected  to  the  extent  of  their  jobs. 

The  average  American  citizen  is  aiH>alled  when  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  national  debt  is  rapidly  approachmg  the 
$45,000,000,000  limitation.  Quite  recently  the  President  in- 
dicated the  necessity  of  mcreasing  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
limitation  of  our  debt;  I  desire  to  warn  the  Members  of  the 
House  if  this  spendmg  program  is  contmued  by  the  ma- 
jority it  will  quite  soon  be  absolutely  necessary  to  further 
extend  the  power  and  limit  to  create  debt  by  our  Government. 
If  and  when  that  fatal  day  arrives,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  it?  The  answer  is  apparent — the  majority  in  this  House, 
who  now  vote  for  practically  every  appropriation  of  money 
for  many  nonessential  things  will  alone  be  responsible. 

When  we  anal3rze  the  spending  of  the  W.  P.  A.  funds  we 
are  made  conscious  of  the  maladministration  of  the  ftinds 
Which  have  been  allocated  to  that  relief  agency.  I  have 
waged  the  battle  for  the  poor  and  the  unemployed,  and  I  will 
continue  to  render  every  aid  and  assistance  necessary  for  the 
needy,  the  poor,  and  the  unemployed;  I  will  cast  my  vote  for 
all  fimds  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  needy  and  the  un- 
employed. However,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  waste, 
the  extravagance,  and  the  racketeering  involved  in  this 
agency  of  our  Government,  because  that  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment spendmg  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  very  peo- 
ple we  seek  to  help.  The  hidden  taxes  imposed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  made  necessary  by  the  unprecedented 
spending  on  the  part  of  this  administration  are  equally  heavy 
upon  the  poor  and  the  imemployed  as  well  as  the  rich  and  the 
independent  people  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  Economy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  ap- 
proved June  21,  1938.  the  sum  of  $1,425,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  W,  P.  A.,  which  staggering  sum  was  to  carry 
that  relief  agency  until  Jime  30,  1939.  However,  by  reason 
of  the  great  army  of  workers  who  were  put  upon  the  relief 
rolls  before  the  general  election  in  1938,  many  of  whom  were 
not  entitled  to  relief  and  could  not  qualify  therefor,  and  by 
reason  of  large  sums  of  money  having  been  paid  out  to 
political  manipulators,  and  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  vast 
sums  of  money  for  other  nonessential  things,  such  as  the 
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operation  of  more  than  1,000  plays  produced  by  performing 
units  of  the  Nation-wide  Federal  Theater  Project,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $10,000,000  during  the  past  year,  which 
funds  were  paid  out  of  the  W.  P.  A.  funds,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  W.  P.  A.  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  constructing  a  great  show  building  upon  the  world's  fair 
grounds  at  New  York  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $300,000  to 
exploit  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$4,000,000  per  month  for  personal  services  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  relief  agency,  and  by  retaimng  on  the  p»ay  roll 
1.902  administrative  employees  and  a  field-roll  force  of  32.670 
people,  and  by  reason  of  the  expenditure  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence amounting  to  aw>roximately  $500,000  per  month, 
and  by  the  unexcusable  payment  from  the  W.  P.  A.  funds 
of  approximately  $150,000  per  month  for  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  other  communication  purposes,  all  of  which 
border  upon  the  ridiculous,  the  W.  P.  A.  funds  were  dimin- 
ished and  almost  depleted,  so  that  an  additional  appropria- 
ticm  was  asked,  and  $725,000,000  was  granted  by  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  to  care  for  this  agency  until  June  30.  1939. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  upon  the  appropriation  bill  when  the 
President  requested  additional  funds  for  rellrf  without  any 
real  emergency  for  the  same;  the  Congress  had  Just  granted 
$725,000,000  for  that  specific  purpose.  The  hearings  which 
were  held,  at  which  evidence  was  totroduced,  show  that 
$55,000,000,  the  same  being  the  approximate  amount  em- 
braced in  the  Cox  amendment,  is  all  the  money  which  would 
be  reasonably  requii-ed  to  carry  the  relief  program  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1939,  with  the  reasonable  and 
proper  curtailment  of  spending  such  money  for  nonessential 
things. 

The  appropriations  made  for  this  relief  agency  aggregate 
more  than  $500,000,000  in  excess  of  the  total  amoimt  used 
last  year  for  this  same  purpose,  and  they  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  in  the 
previous  year  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  the  relief  appro- 
priations during  the  present  fiscal  year  are  much  greater 
than  those  in  any  immediate  previous  year  for  such  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  these  staggering  appropriations  of 
money  must  be  stopped.  Every  class  of  our  people  are  suf- 
fering from  the  spending  of  money  by  this  administration; 
labor  has  suffered,  and  is  now  suffering,  because  of  the  im- 
position of  the  secret  taxes  upon  them  and  the  laboring  men 
and  women  have  no  real  opporttmity  so  long  as  industry  and 
business  cannot  go  forward.  The  American  farmer  has  been 
controlled  and  regimented,  his  crops  have  been  limited  and 
ctirtailed,  and  his  taxes  have  been  increased  until  he  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  bankruptcy.  Business  and  Industry 
in  this  country  have  faced  so  many  changes  of  policy  by  this 
administration  they  do  not  know  "what  the  next  day  may 
bring  forth,"  and  the  burden  of  taxation  has  become  so 
heavy  they  operate,  largely,  without  profit  to  themselves. 

Just  as  long  as  this  administration  continues  its  present 
policy  of  spending  money,  and  of  permitting  the  utter  waste 
of  it,  prosperity  in  this  country  will  be  deferred  and 
obstructed.  When  prosperity  is  obstructed  and  prevented 
by  our  Government,  every  class  of  oiu-  people  suffer.  The 
people  crave  a  soxmd  and  constructive  policy  of  government 
which  is  permanent  and  which  will,  in  the  end.  revivify  and 
rejuvenate  business  and  industry;  agriculture,  with  the  mill- 
stone removed  from  its  neck,  will  go  forward  and  labor,  with 
a  permanent  purchasing  power  in  its  hands,  will  make 
progress  as  a  great  class  of  our  people.  Let  us  start  on  the 
highway  of  recovery  by  curtaiUng  the  policy  of  recklessly 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  Let  us  turn  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  back  to  the  local  communities,  and  thereby  stop 
the  waste  and  squandering  of  the  money  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  poor  and  the  imemployed  people  in  our 
country;  let  us  adopt  a  policy  that  all  relief  funds  shall  be 
used  for  relief  only.  Let  us  adopt  a  policy  which  will  be 
m  the  interest  of  the  people  of  our  Nation;  let  us  Inject  a 
sound  business  policy  into  every  department  of  government 
and  go  forward  as  Americans. 
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Court  of  Appeals  for  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  4  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  3),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  E.  8EBREE 


■  Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  J.  E. 
Bebree.  professor  of  administrative  law  in  the  National  Uni- 
versity, on  "The  Proposed  Court  of  Appeals  for  Administra- 
tion." The  address  was  delivered  before  a  group  of  lawyers 
in  Washington  a  few  dasrs  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  this 
artemoon  about  the  proposed  court  oX  appeals  for  administration. 
The  propoeal  of  such  a  court  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest 
_to  a  clinic  of  lawyers  who  practice  In  the  field  of  taxation,  and 
are  not  only  intimately  concerned  with  the  adjudication  of  contro- 
versies arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws,  but  with 
the  building  of  a  sound  J\irUprudence  within  that  field  of  public 
administration.  

I  am  asked  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  proposed  administra- 
tive court  review  of  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  decisions. 

While  I  assume  that  you  are  all  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bUl  S.  916  proposing  this  court,  I  think  It  woiUd 
be  helpful  to  examine,  briefly.  Its  backgroxind  and  pvupose  as  weU 
as  the  sections  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  to  lawyers  who  are  engaged  In  depart- 
mental practice  that  the  country  is  becoming  admlnlstraUvely 
conscious  and  Is  demanding  certain  administrative  reforms;  nor 
do  I  need  to  point  out  that  the  trend  is  toward  efficiency  In  admin- 
istration and  a  more  definite  control  of  administrative  action 
through  administrative  adjudication. 

I  think  It  Is  generally  recognized  that.  In  matters  of  administra- 
tive adjudication.  Uncle  Sam  has  pretty  much  outgrown  his 
clothes.  The  problem  is.  Shall  he  get  a  new  suit  or  have  the  old 
one  repaired?  Some  lawyers  believe  that  he  oxight  to  wear  the 
old  suit  and  from  time  to  time  add  such  gussets  and  sundry 
patches  as  necessity  may  require.  They  like  the  old  familiar  suit 
with  its  baggy  knees  and  multicolored  patches.  They  recognize 
It  anywhere. 

Other  equaUy  thoughtful  lawyers  believe  he  ought  to  have  a 
new  suit,  they  point  dht  that  he  acquired  the  old  suit  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  has  been  patching  It  ever  since;  that  he  has  out- 
grown It  and  should  have  a  new  suit  tailored  to  fit.  They  believe 
that  when  they  become  accustomed  to  the  new  suit  they  wlU  like 
it  a  lot  better,  but  they  realize  It  Is  a  big  order  requiring  very 
carefvil  measvirements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems  that  arise  In  any  legis- 
lation looking  to  Improvement  In  the  adjudication  of  contro- 
versies arising  out  of  administrative  action  and  in  order  to  eval- 
uate the  system  as  It  now  is.  we  must  recognize  that  oxu*  adminis- 
trative system  has  grown  up  with  a  tremendously  expanding 
population  and  in  recent  years  has  developed  all  the  ctHnplezitles 
of  government  Incident  to  modem  social  demands. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  constantly  Increasing  demands  up>on 
government.  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  created  new  agencies 
and  tribunals  for  particular  piirposes,  either  with  a  prescribed 
procediue  or  with  power  to  formulate  their  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Thus  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Oovernment  has 
developed,  as  it  were,  by  accretion  in  the  form  of  new  agencies 
charged  with  new  activities  and  endowed  with  new  powers.  This 
development  has  been  unitary  without  any  real  coordinating 
control. 

Now  Uncle  Sam  conducts  the  largest  business  in  the  world,  and 
In  the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  in  government,  the  pressing 
problem  has  been  one  of  administration,  and  the  adjudication  of 
oontroversies  arising  out  of  administrative  action  has  been  lar^ly 
confined  to  old  methods.  This  has  been  particularly  true  In  regu- 
latory bodies.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  this  time 
there  should  be  felt  a  need  for  the  reorganization  of  our  adminis- 
trative system,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  Judicial  control. 

When  we  consider  that  administration  la  government  in  action 
and  It  Is  the  function  of  the  American  Government  to  carry  on 
the  largest  and  most  complex  business  enterprise  In  the  world,  it 
becomes  evident  that  It  must  fiinction  smoothly  and  rapidly  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it. 

T^  law  of  administration  not  only  delimits  the  sphere  of  action 
of  administrative  officers  but  it  indicates  to  the  persons  affected 
by  administrative  action  their  rights  and  their  remedies.  It  U, 
therefore,  of  tremendoiis  l:nportance  that  the  law  should  be  clear 
and  unambiguous — and  that  Insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible  the 


adjudication  of  controversies  arising  out  of  administrative  action 
should  not  result  in  confilcting  decisions  and  confusing  dicta 
which  often  make  it  difflcUit  for  both  the  bar  and  the  adminis- 
trative tribunals  to  determine  what  the  law  Is. 

Due  largely  to  our  doctrifie  of  the  separation  erf  powers  as  con- 
strued in  relation  to  admirListration.  the  review  of  the  decisions 
of  administrative  tribunals  has  been  In  the  law  courts  In  our 
Federal  Judicial  system.  This  method  of  review  has  not  only 
hindered  the  development  cf  a  body  of  public  law  to  control  public 
administration,  but  has  nu^e  possible  as  many  varying  decisions 
en  substantially  the  sama  questions  as  there  are  district  and 
appellate  courts  In  our  Jiillclal  system.  The  points  of  view  of 
the  coxirts  and  the  dicta  oi  the  Judges  are,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
fusing and  certainly  encoufage  litigation. 

But  a  sad  thing  about  !  conflicts  is  that  only  the  party  last 
litigant  benefits  when  the  conflict  is  finally  resolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  parties  i  affected  by  the  erroneoiis  decisions  la 
prior  cases  find  their  remejdies  exhausted  and  the  taxpayers  who 
have  perbafw  for  many  yeairs  followed  the  erroneous  decision  and 
paid  the  tax  find  the  statute  of  limitations  for  refunds  has  run. 
With  a  view  to  improving  administrative  adjudication  by  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  conflicts  of  decision  In  review  of  adminis- 
trative controversies;  to  s«  curing  greater  uniformity  in  decision, 
and  in  procedxire  and  practice;  to  improving  Federal  administra- 
tion by  a  more  centralize<  judicial  control,  and  with  a  view  to 
reducing  litigation  by  bui^ling  up  a  more  positive  system  of  ad- 
ministrative Jiirlsprudence,  Senator  Logan,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Kansas  City  in  1937,  In  a  prepared 
address  to  the  Section  o^  International  and  Comparative  Iiaw 
proposed  the  establishmentFof  a  single  court  erf  appeals  for  admin- 
istration. So  great  an  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proposal 
by  lawyers  throughout  the  country  and  there  were  so  many  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  address  that  It  became  necessary  to  have 
it  printed  to  supply  the  ;demand.  In  the  following  session  of 
Congress,  and  on  March  17i  1938.  Senator  Logan  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  establish  such  a  covirt.  Hearings  were  had  on  the 
bill  from  time  to  time  th|oughout  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
This  bill,  with  some  mlnoi  changes,  was  reintroduced  by  Senator 
Logan  In  the  present  sesiion  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  on 
January  17,  1939.  ] 

The  blU  as  Introduced  proposes  to  establish  \inder  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  administra- 
tion, to  receive,  decide,  and  expedite  appeals  from  Federal  commis- 
sions, administrative  authoi'itles,  and  tribunals  In  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  or  has  ai  interest.  The  covirt  and  the  Justices 
thereof  shall  have  all  of  1  he  powers  and  duties  of  the  appellate 
courts  of  the  United  State^  and  the  Judges  or  Jiistices  thereof. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  to  create  an  administrative  court.  It 
proposes  to  create  a  constiti  itional  court  that  will  be  given  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  orders  and  decisions  of  Federal 
administrative  tribunals  ^at  are  now  reviewable  by  the  United 
States  courts  of  appeals.  I  ts  Jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  substsuitially 
different  from  that  of  an  administrative  court. 

The  bill  proposes  that  tlie  court  shall  be  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  whenever]"the  convenience  of  the  public  or  of  the 
parties  niay  be  promoted.  *r  delay  or  expense  prevented  thereby,  a 
division  ot  the  court  may  hold  special  sessions  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  (ourt  extends  to  all  the  final  orders  and 
decisions  now  subject  to  re  ?lew  by  the  Federal  courts  of  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  and  tribunals  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
bill.  Included  among  th<Be  is  the  United  States  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals. 

The  bill  does  not  in  ani^  manner  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  or  any  other  agency  ( ir  tribunal.  The  proposed  court  Is  purely 
an  appeUate  body. 

Under  the  bUl,  the  decldons  of  the  Board  woxild  be  reviewable 
only  by  the  proposed  court.  Instead  of  by  the  10  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
under  the  present  law.  "his  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
conflicting  decisions  and  wbuld  in  all  probability  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  settlements  lA  tax  cases,  reducing  the  number  of  ap- 
peals from  Board  decisioxs.  and  expediting  the  decision  of  cases 
appealed. 

Since  the  proposed  coirt  Is  ambulatory,  hearings  of  cases  on 
appeal  would  be  had  at  atiy  place  in  the  United  States  most  con- 
venient to  the  parties.  Tliere  would,  therefore,  be  no  substantial 
difference  in  that  respect  petween  the  present  procedure  and  that 
under  the  proposed  court,  i 

Under  the  bill  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  may  be 
begun  by  filing  a  "petitioii  for  review"  with  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
prajrlng  that  the  decision  be  modified,  set  aside,  or  reversed.  Copies 
are  forthwith  served  by  t|ie  petitioner  upon  the  Board  and  upon 
the  resfwndent  on  review,  i  The  Board  shall  certify  and  file  with  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  ^ord.  which  shall  contain  the  petition, 
the  pertinent  pleadings,  the  relevant  evidence,  the  findings  of  fact, 
and  the  decision  appealed  fron^  which  shall  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  court  in  the  manner  which  the  court  by  its  rules  may 
prescribe.  No  objection,  lissignment  of  error,  or  question  of  law 
will  be  considered  by  the  c4urt  unless  it  shall  have  been  urged  before 
the  Board,  except  upon  good  cause  shown  the  court  otherwise 
directs.  f 

There  Is  no  material  dlf  erence  in  the  procedure  on  review  from 

that  under  the  present  nlles.  except  that  under  the  present  rules 

the  petition  Is  filed  with  t^e  clerk  of  the  Board,  while  under  the  bill 

,  It  is  filed  with  the  covirt. 
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Section  7  of  the  blD  Is  of  particular  Interest.     It  provides  that — 

"If  on  hearing  of  a  i>etition  for  review  either  party  shall  apply  to 
the  court  to  adduce  addition^  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  covirt  that  such  additional  evidence  is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  falling  to  adduce  such 
evidence  before  the  authority  or  tribunal,  the  covirt  may  order  addi- 
tional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  administrative  authority  or 
tribunal  and  the  authority  or  tribunal  may  modify  its  findings  as 
to  facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence,  and  it  shall  file  such 
modified  new  findings  which,  if  supported  by  subsuntial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  It  may  file  Its  recommendations  for  the 
modifying  or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order  or  decision." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  review  of  the  court  shall  be  limited 
to  questions  of  law.  and  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Board,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclvislve. 

Questions  coming  before  the  court  may  be  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Covirt,  and  its  Judgment  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Covirt  upon  certiorari. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  court  may  be  divided  into  divisions 
for  the  pvirpose  of  hearing  and  deciding  appeals  coming  before  It. 
It  may  also  be  divided  by  the  chief  Justice  into  sections  to  permit 
the  handling  of  related  cases  by  Justices  who  are  expert  and 
experienced  In  the  subject  matter  thereof.  The  Justices  to  con- 
stitute each  section  shall  be  designated  with  due  regard  for  their 
qualifications  by  way  of  learning,  experience,  and  special  training 
for  the  work  of  the  section  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Under 
this  provision  there  would  undoubtedly  be  created  a  tax  section 
of  the  court  to  hear  appeals  coming  to  the  court  from  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals'  decisions.  This  could  only  mean  that  appeals  on 
tax  cases  wovild  be  heard  and  expedited  by  Judges  trained  and 
experienced  in  tax  law. 

Section  3   (d)   provides  that: 

"The  decision  of  any  division  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
a  copy  thereof  distributed  to  the  chief  Justice  and  to  each  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  covirt.  It  shaU  be  reviewed  by  the  court  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  Jvistice,  such  review  Is  necessary, 
or  upon  the  written  request  of  any  associate  Justice.  If  no  review 
is  requested  by  an  associate  Jvistice  or  deemed  necessary  by  the 
chief  Justice,  the  decision  of  a  division  shall  be  deemed  the 
decision  of  the  covirt  and  shall  be  final;  but,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  covirt,  any  party  of  record  adversely  affected  by  the  judgment 
may  file  a  petition  for  a  review  of  such  decision  by  the  entire  court." 

The  proposed  court  Is  of  particvilar  Interest  to  tax  lawyers  because 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that  would  be  reviewed  by  it  are  ti'X 
cases.  Based  on  the  number  of  appeals  going  to  the  circviit  covirts 
of  appeals  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  the  calendar  year  1937  from  the  agencies  included  in  the 
bill,  a  total  of  359  cases  would  have  been  appealed  to  the  proprastd 
court  during  that  year.  Of  these  appeals,  243,  or  approximately 
flve-sevenths,  were  appeals  from  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

These  appeals  were  distributed  among  the  11  circuit  covirts  of 
appeals  as  follows: 

First _ 
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Second-. 

Third 

Fifth... 
Slxth... 
Seventh. 
Ninth- _. 
Tenth--. 


..  13 

.-  70 

._  37 

.-  S3 

..  35 

..  40 

.-  47 
12 


District  of  Oolvimbia  Court  of  Appeals 49 

Based  on  40  cases  i>er  year  as  the  work  of  1  Judge,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  review  of  these  cases  required  the  IvUl  time  of  8 
circuit  Judges,  as  follows; 
Second _  3 


Tliird. 
Fifth- 
Sixth - 


Seventh __  1 

Ninth I""""™I"I""I       1 

District  of  Colvinibia  Court  of  Appeals IIIIIII       1 

Total ;.       8 

For  the  first,  fovirth.  eighth,  and  tenth  circuits  there  should  be 
added  one-third  the  time  of  one  Judge. 

Based  on  this  study,  a  covirt  of  appeals  of  11  judges  would  seem 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  handle  the  app>eals  coming  before  It.  The 
idea  of  having  1  appellate  court  review  of  the  Board's  decisions  in- 
stead of  11  is  sound  In  principle  and  would  tend  to  expedite  the 
decision  of  cases  on  review.  Certainly  It  should  command  the 
serious  attention  and  mertt  the  constructive  criticism  of  this  body. 

Not  only  is  the  idea  cf  one  covirt  to  review  appeals  arising  from 
administrative  controversies  sovind  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  in  the  building  up  of  a  uniform  body  of  tax  law.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  the  effect  of  a  single  tribunal  on  the  body  of  the  law 
Is  within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  every  member  of  this  clinic. 
Prior  to  1924  the  adjudication  of  income-  and  estate-tax  cases  In  the 
first  instance  was  in  the  85  United  States  district  courts,  and  the 
decisions  of  those  covirts  were  merged  with  the  great  txxly  of  the 
law  and  largely  lost  in  the  reports.  The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  was 
created  In  1924  as  a  single  tribunal  to  hear  and  decide  contro- 
versies In  Income  and  estate  taxes,  and  only  Jurisdiction  over  re- 
funds was  left  with  the  district  courts.  The  decisions  of  the  Board 
were  published  and  immediately  became  the  basis  for  a  real  body 
of  tax  Jurisprudence.  Since  1924  the  Board  has  published  37 
volumes  of  decisions  which  are  outstanding  in  the  field  of  taxation; 


the  American  Federal  tax  reports  of  Federal  covirt  dedslozw  have 
reached  20  volumes;  nvimerovis  digests,  texts,  treatises,  azul  tax 
services  have  been  published,  and  today  there  is  a  well-defined  tax 
Jvirlsprudence  easily  accessible  to  both  the  bar  and  the  courts. 

THZ   TXATNOI    FLAN 

An  Interesting  plan  for  administrative  improvement  Is  proposed 
by  Professor  Traynor,  of  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Jurisprudence.  In  the  Columbia  Law  Review  of  December  1938. 
The  plan  is  indicative  of  the  present  trend  toward  efllclency  in 
administration  and  a  more  centralized  Judicial  control.  The  plan 
proposes  (1)  cerum  administrative  changes  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate the  settlement  of  controversies  administratively  and  thereby 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  to  be  judicially  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the  courts;  (2)  a  so-called  decentrali- 
zation of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals;  and  (3)  the  establishment 
of  a  single  court  of  tax  appeals  with  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  proposed  plan  to  expedite  the  administrative  setUement 
of  tax  cases  through  a  change  of  procedure  which  wovild  not 
permit  any  facts  or  Issues  to  be  urged  before  the  Board  vmless 
virged  before  the  administrative  authorities,  while  it  might  con- 
ceivably result  in  a  more  carefvil  marshaling  of  facts  before  the 
administrative  authorities,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  result  In 
the  taxpayer  divulging  any  facts  that  be  might  think  prejudicial 
to  his  Interests.  At  the  present  time  the  l.'^sues  raised  and  the 
facts  presented  at  a  conference  between  the  Government  authori- 
ties and  the  taxpayers  are  In  most  cases  sut)stantlally  the  same 
as  those  presented  at  a  hearing  before  the  Board.  Administrative 
changes  In  policy  and  procedure  would  no  doubt  be  helpful  in 
expediting  setUements,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  affect  the 
settlement  of  a  greater  number  of  cases  because  the  present  ad- 
ministrative methods  are  not  the  cause  of  the  differences  between 
the  parties  or  the  reason  for  failure  to  settle. 

In  most  cases  the  reason  for  faUvire  or  delay  In  settlement  la 
bottomed  upon  conflicts  of  covirt  decisions,  favorable  dicta  the 
fact  that  the  question  has  not  been  decided  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  which  the  case  wovild  go  if  appealed,  or  the  fact  that  the 
question  involved  has  not  been  adjudicated.  It  Is  apparent  that 
administrative  Improvement  would  lose  most  of  Its  effect  under 
ovir  present  system  of  appellate  review.  Its  effectiveness,  therefore, 
under  the  "Traynor  plan"  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
single  court  of  appeals  to  review  tax  cases. 

In  ovir  attempt  to  Improve  administrative  efficiency  and  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  controversies  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  In  these  controversies 
the  controlling  facts  are  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
taxpayer  and  that  circumstances  are  continually  arising  where 
officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws  find  it 
necessary  to  refvise  a  compromise  and  submit  the  controversy  to 
adjudication  in  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Government 
and  provide  for  an  equal  distribution  cf  the  tax  burden.  On  the 
whole  the  administrative  departmenU  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  doing  a  good  job,  and  any  plan  of  reorganization  must  recog- 
nize that  while  administrative  machinery  built  up  through  years 
of  experience  may  be  Improved  It  must  not  be  destroyed  The 
theory  that  the  dealings  of  government  with  Its  citizens  shovild 
be  fair  and  equitable  is  certainly  sovmd.  but  it  may  not  extend  to  a 
disregard  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  jvist  proportion 
of  the  bvirdens  of  government. 

The  proposal  of  the  plan  to  decentralize  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals does  not  square  with  the  general  theory  of  the  plan,  which 
is  to  encourage  settlement  of  controversies,  discovirage  litigation 
and  aid  adjudication,  by  obtaining  uniformity  of  decision  through 
the  elimination  of  conflicts  and  conflicting  dicu  by  adjudicat^ 
in  a  single  covirt. 

The  'plan"  proposes  to  create  five  boards  of  tax  appeals  with 
3  members  each  in  place  of  the  present  Board  of  16  members. 
These  five  boards  would  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  each  one  would  be  ambulatory.  They  would  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  and  each  one  would  be  In  the  nature  of 
a  clrcvilt  tribunal  fvmctlonlng  within  a  prescribed  geographical 
district.  Appeals  from  these  boards  wovild  be  to  a  single  court  at 
appeals.  Clearly  such  a  change,  while  eliminating  conflicts  on 
review  of  Board  decisions,  would  result  In  conflicting  Board  deci- 
sions and  confusing  dicta  by  the  members  of  the  various  boards 
Moreover,  nothing  wovUd  be  gained  by  such  a  change,  and  the  valvie 
of  discussions  within  the  Board  as  now  constituted  wovild  be  lost 
Approximately  90  percent  of  cases  coming  before  the  Board  are 
now  tried  In  the  field  and  the  setting  up  of  local  boards  would 
give  no  advantage  to  litigants  In  that  respect. 

A  straight  line  Is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  polnU  and 
there  ts  no  logical  reason  why  we  should  construct  and  travel 
arovind  a  triangle  In  administrative  adjudication  when  we  can 
proceed  along  a  direct  route.  As  at  present  constituted  controver- 
sies In  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  go  directly  to  one  administra- 
tive tribvmal,  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  It  remains  to  extend  that 
line  to  a  single  court  of  appeals  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Board.  This  wUl  make  for  simplicity  In  procedvire.  for  vinlformlty 
in  decision,  and  the  more  expeditious  settlement  of  tax  controver- 
sies by  the  administrative  authorities.  The  author  of  the  "plan" 
aptly  describes  the  pattern  of  Ux  litigation  today  as: 

"•  •  •  decision  by  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  decision  by  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court,  exten- 
sive litigation  to  produce  a  conflict,  granting  of  certiorari,  and 
final  settlement  of  the  issue.  Under  the  proposed  system,  as  an 
issue  could  reach  the  Supreme  Court  only  through  the  court  oC 
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tax  appeals,  both  the  CommlBsloner  and  all  taxpayers  would  be 
lorced  to  acquiesce  in  a  decision  of  the  court  of  tax  appeals  if 
certiorari  were  denied,  bo  that  denial  of  certiorari  would  settle  a 
question  instead  of  being  an  invitation  to  litigation.  The  con- 
sequent reduction  In  the  number  of  decisions,  and  hence  of  prece- 
dents should  do  much  to  strengthen  the  uniformity  achieved  by 
consolidation  of  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  Board.  As  Board 
decisions  would  no  longer  be  Jeopardized  by  the  prospect  of  run- 
ning the  gantlet  of  11  tribunals,  the  disruptive  factor  of  legal 
uncertainty  in  the  administrative  stage  would  largely  disappear, 
and  controversies  between  taxpayer  and  Commissioner  would  be 
lewer  In  number  and  more  readily  settled." 

He  further  observes  that  the  "concentration  of  appellate  review 
of  Board  decisions  In  a  single  court  would  remedy  most  of  the 
difficulties  Inherent  in  the  present  system"  of  Judicial  review  and 
the  creation  of  such  a  court  "would  make  It  possible  efTectlvely  to 
-coordinate  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  with  the  Judicial  system. 
With  this  suggestion  we  heartily  agree. 


Indian  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  i  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  AprU  3),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  SATURDAY   EVENING  POST,   APRIL   1. 

1939 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  1,  1939,  entitled 
"Indian  New  Deal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  AprU  1.  1939] 

INDIAN    NEW    DEAL 

For  3  years  the  Post,  aware  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  has  sought  to  find  an  objective  article  on  John  Collier's 
Indian  New  Deal.    Several  writers  have  tried  and  faUed. 

Mrs.  Seymour's  article  on  the  opposite  page  is  not  the  objective 
article  we  have  been  seeking.    She  feels  too  strongly  for  that.    We 

ree  with  her  verdict,  while  wishing  that  she  had  managed  a 
reportorlal  detachment.  No  one,  however,  may  challenge  her 
qualifications  to  speak.  She  was  in  the  Indian  Service  from  1909 
until  her  marriage  in  1915.  Later  she  was  the  first  woman  member 
and  long  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  an  unpaid,  nonpolltical  body.  She  is  the  author 
of  10  books,  all  of  which  have  dealt  with  Indian  or  frontier  history. 

"If  you  think  I  feel  too  strongly,"  she  wrote  us,  "you  should  glance 
over  the  open  letter  which  so  serious  and  restrained  a  body  as  the 
Indian  Rights'  Aasoclation  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  last  stim- 
mer.     My  Indictment  is  very  pale  beside  that." 

Prom  1923  to  1933.  as  secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense  Association. 
Commissioner  Collier  denounced  the  Indian  Office  as  the  Indian 
Rights'  Association  now  denounces  his  administration.  There  are 
parallels  in  Indian  history  for  such  doctrinaires  as  he  in  office. 

Nathan  Cook  Meeker  was  a  country  storekeeper  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  a  Fourier  Socialist  and  a  poet  who  became,  first,  wax  cor- 
respondent with  Grant's  army  for  Horace  Greeley's  New  York 
Tribune,  then  farm  editor  of  the  Tribune.  In  New  York  he  or- 
ganized, with  Greeley's  blessing,  a  cooperative  colony  to  settle  on 
unbroken  land  In  eastern  Colorado,  one  of  the  first  of  the  irriga- 
tion projects.  Seventy  thousand  acres  were  bought  from  the  Den- 
▼er  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  town  of  Greeley  founded  in  1870.  After 
bitter  vicissitudes.  Greeley  survived  and  flourished,  but  by  1878 
Meeker  had  lost  his  all.  $15,000.  and  Grant  made  him  Government 
agent  at  the  White  River  Indian  Agency. 

Meeker  attacked  the  Indian  problem  with  undiminished  idealistic 
fervor  He  felt  that  If  the  Indian  could  be  Induced  to  lead  an 
Industrial  and  agrlcvjltural  life,  all  his  difficulties  woxild  be  solved. 
That  the  Indian  did  not  want  to  lead  an  industrial  and  agrlcxil- 
tural  life  was  irrelevant.    When  they  resisted,  he  asked  for  troops. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  cavalrymen  from  Port  Steele,  under  Ma  J. 
Thomas  T.  Tbornburg,  were  sent.  The  Indians  ambushed  them 
In  September  1879  In  Milk  Canyon,  killed  Thornburg  and  12  of  his 
troopers,  wounded  42.  At  the  same  time  another  party  of  Indiana 
sacked  the  agency,  murdered  and  terribly  mutilated  Meeker,  killed 
all  the  other  men.  and  took  the  women  captive.  Gen.  Wesley  Mer- 
rltt,  who  arrived  the  third  day  with  a  force  from  Cheyenne,  Is  said 
to  have  "wept  like  a  child"  at  the  scene  at  the  agency. 

The  desire  of  the  Indian  to  lead  his  own  life  is  as  unchanging  aa 
tbe  determination  of  the  reformer  to  lead  the  lives  of  others. 
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HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE! 
Tuesday,  April  4 


or 

THEpDORE  F.  GREEN 

RHODE  ISLAND 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(legislt^ve  day  of  Monday.  April  3),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  I  BY  HON.  JOHN  F.  COLLINS 


Mr.  GREEN.    Mr. 
have  printed  in  the 
delivered  by  the 
on  March  29,  1939.    It 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  an 
President's  request  for 
W.  P.  A. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  ak 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

App  ;ndix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 

Republi  :an  mayor  of  the  city  of  Providence 

a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 

eloquent  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 

an  addiitonal  $150,000,000   for  the 


yet,  to  answer  the  hundreds  of  letters 
to  fight  on.     I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 

the  unemployment-relief  problem,  as  it 
the  city  government  of  Providence.  It 
which  cannot  be  solved  with  a  political 


to   appoint   an   industrial 
mains  for  us  to  hope  thai 


This  is  only  one  type 


We  cannot  be  blind  to  th« 
Government,  especially  in 


have  faced  a  serloxis  probl(  i 
existing   revenues.     The 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows 

Good  evening  ladies,  anil  gentlemen,  once  again  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge with  grateful  thanks  the  hundreds  of  letters  and 
messages  of  support  I  hare  been  receiving  as  a  resvilt  of  these 
broadcasts.  It  is  a  happy  act  that  officials  of  government  are  able 
to  reach  the  people  directi;  by  means  of  the  radio;  otherwise,  what 
they  have  to  say  may  be  j  twisted  and  distorted  to  give  false  im- 
pressions. 

I  have  been  unable,  as 
which  contmue  to  urge  m« 
for  the  delay. 

Tonight.  I  shall  disctiss 
demands  the  attention  of 
is  a  nonpartisan  problem 
approach. 

Figures  supplied  me  by  tbe  city  auditor  and  by  the  city  treasurer, 
show  that  Providence  expe  aded  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,386,424  for 
all  forms  of  relief  during  '  he  last  fiscal  year  which  ended  Septem 
ber  30.  Since  it  Is  generally  estimated  that  $1  In  the  tax  rate 
yields  over  $500,000,  It  cai  be  readily  seen  that  $6  of  the  present 
$24  tax  rate,  or  about  25  percent  of  the  tax  rate,  is  Imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  r;llef 

When  we  are  confrontal  with  these  facts,  we  should  all  hope 
for  a  speedy  recovery  of  pi  ivate  employment  to  take  the  load  from 
the  overburdened  backs  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Governor  Vander- 
bllt  has  had  the  legislature  approve  a  resolution  authorizing  hinx 

rehabilitation   commission,    and    it   re 
this  commission  will  be  able  to  Induce 
new  Industries  to  locate  it  Rhode  Island  without  extending  them 
special  favors,  which  wouli  I  be  a  disadvantage  to  existing  industries 
in  the  State 

Of  the  total  of  $3,386,00d  expended  for  relief  during  the  past  year, 
$1,951,000,  or  almost  $2.00  i.OOO,  was  expended  as  the  city's  shEU*e  in 
supporting  W.  P.  A.  pro,  ects.  In  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  by  taking  ad  vantage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  the  city 
has  launched  many  worth-while  projects,  among  them  being  the 
As  you  ai3  well  aware,  this  project  has  not  been 
completed.  I  have  been  <cx5peratlng  with  the  W.  P.  A.  authorities 
to  guarantee  a  proper  an<    fitting  conclusion  to  this  work,  so  that 

a  healthy,  honest,  complete,  and  up-to- 
date  appraisal  of  all  the  l4nd  and  realty  property  in  the  city.  The 
city  wants  these  findings  j  ilaced  on  cards  for  each  piece  of  property, 
so  that  the  figures  can  lie  of  tremendous  value  In  establishing  a 
scientific  valuation  and  ta  i  base 


of  W.  P.  A.  project.     WhUe  the  city  of 


Providence  expended  almiet  $2,000,000  in  financing  materials  amd 
other  costs  for  the  W.  P.  A.  projects.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Federal  Government  )ald  aU  the  wages  of  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  men  and  w^men  who  benefited  from  these  projects 

fact  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
the  matter  of  W.  P.  A.  assistance,  the  city 


of  Providence,  not  to  mention  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  would 


im  which  could  not  have  been  solved  with 
sotu-ces  of  revenue  have  already  been 
strained  to  the  breaking  j  oint. 

Just  think  what  It  wou  d  have  mesuit  to  the  merchants  of  Provi- 
dence if  W.  P.  A.  wages  hi  d  not  been  pumped  Into  the  State!  Jusi 
think  of  what  the  condl:lon  of  the  State  wotild  be  today,  aftei 
the  hurricane,  if  the  Fe<  eral  Government  had  not  stepijed  in  tc 
take  over  the  principal  wsrk  of  rehabilitation!  The  city  of  Provi- 
dence alone  expended  $1,100,000  for  hurricane  rehabUltation  work 
while  the  total  Intended  expenditures  of  the  State  for  such  pur' 
poses  was  going  to  be  oily  $2,000,000.  And  even  this  $2.000.00( 
will  not  be  spent,  because  the  voters  turned  it  down. 

I  think  It  is  important  1  o  otjserve  the  fact  that  unemplo3rment  re 
lief  expenditures  of  the  f;lty  of  Providence  for  W.  P.  A.  purposes 
alone  were  $400,000  more  than  the  total  State  expenditures  for  re 
lief.    In  other  words,  while  the  city  of  Providence  was  expending 
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nearly  $2,000,000  for  one  form  of  relief,  the  State  expended  only 
$1,600,000  for  the  same  purpose.  This  gives  a  vivid  Illustration  of 
the  major  problems  which  confront  the  city  of  Providence  In  the 
matter  of  relief. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  city  of  Providence  has  telegraphed 
Its  support  to  Washington  of  the  additional  $150,000,000  which 
President  Roosevelt  is  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  to  sustain 
W.  P.  A.  rolls?  We  all  know  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  these 
relief  rolls  In  Rhode  Island,  and  this  means  that  the  problem  of 
financing  relief  in  Providence  l)ecomes  more  acute. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  relief  rolls  during  the  past  3  months  In 
the  city  of  Providence.  The  Increase  for  all  forms  of  rehef  is  over 
30  percent. 

Figures  supplied  me  show  that  the  number  of  persons  on  State 
unemployment  relief,  which  means  projects  for  which  the  State  will 
contribute  less  than  half  the  cost,  was  2.032  for  the  week  ending 
January  5.  The  number  on  these  same  projects  for  the  week  end- 
ing March  9  was  2.696.  or  an  increase  of  664  The  numljer  given 
aid  In  the  form  of  family  work  relief  was  1928  In  January;  it  is 
2.568  now.  The  number  given  home  relief  in  January  was  961;  now 
it  Is  1.164.  And  the  number  given  home  and  work  relief  in  Janu- 
ary was  305;  now  it  is  398. 

In  other  words,  the  number  receiving  relief,  to  which  the  city 
of  Providence  contributes,  was  5.226  in  January,  and  It  was  6.836 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  And  last  week  there  were  321  new 
applications. 

It  Is  all  right  for  organs  of  propaganda  to  protest  sustaining 
W.  P.  A.  appropriations;  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  claim  that  reduc- 
tions In  the  Federal  relief  rolls  are  a  sign  of  economy.  Somebody 
has  got  to  finance  the  costs  of  relief.  If  the  false-economy  bloc  can 
shift  the  burden  back  to  the  State,  and  ihe  State  does  not  change 
Its  relief  law.  then  the  burden  will  be  borne  almost  wholly  by  the 
cities  and  towns.  Without  W.  P.  A.  assistance.  I  dare  say  the  costs 
of  relief  in  Providence  would  soar  as  high  as  $6,000,000  annually. 

Almost  $2,000,000  was  expended  on  the  W.  P.  A.  projects  last 
year,  and  the  sum  of  $870,000  was  contributed  by  the  city  for 
emergency  unemployment  relief,  which  Is  financed  in  part  by  the 
State.  The  city  also  appropriated  over  $200,000  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  and  over  $350,000  for  direct  support  of  the  poor,  who 
were  not  eligible  for'  other  forms  of  relief  assistance. 

The  monthly  average  of  expenditures  for  relief  dxirlng  the  past 
fiscal  year,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Providence  is  concerned,  was 
$282,000.  Figures  supplied  me  by  officials  of  the  city  government 
show  that  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
began  October  1  last,  the  city  has  exppnded  $1,250,000  for  all  forms 
of  relief.  ThU  figure  Includes  $685,000  for  W.  P.  A.  projects; 
$350,000  for  emergency  relief  projects  financed  in  part  by  the  State; 
nearly  $100,000  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  and  $116,000  for 
support  of  the  poor.  Even  If  these  averages  are  not  Increased  for 
the  remaining  7  months  of  the  year,  the  relief  expenditures  for 
the  year  will  be  $3,000,000 — and  $3,000,000  represents  nearly  $6  in 
your  tax  rate. 

The  mayors  of  the  several  cities  of  the  State  and  the  presidents 
of  the  town  councils  have  held  conferences  on  the  subject  of  relief 
and  what  should  be  done  to  solve  the  problem.  The  Governor 
attended  our  first  conference  and  he  promised  to  cooperate.  We 
are  hoping  the  proposed  survey  into  relief,  which  the  Governor 
announced  he  would  have  made,  when  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
message,  will  yield  some  very  definite  conclusions  to  coordinate 
more  closely  the  administration  of  relief. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  city  of  Providence  is  grateful  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  assistance  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  the  city  to  care  for  its  unemployed.  Those  who 
ridicule  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  know  little  about  the  current 
problems  of  government.  That's  why  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
Providence  city  government,  through  Its  officials,  go  on  record  In 
support  of  the  full  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Otherwise,  it  means  a  continual  rise  in  oiir  reUef  costs, 
which  means  that  real  estate  will  have  to  l>ear  the  major  cost 
When  the  Federal  Government  uses  its  tax  power  for  relief  funds. 
It  does  not  levy  assessments  on  the  overburdened  home  owners. 
It  seeks  to  get  the  funds  from  those  best  able  to  pay.  Maylse  that 
is  one  reason  why  we  read  so  much  propaganda  about  ending 
Federal  aid  and  shifting  It  Isack  to  the  States  and  to  the  cities  and 
towns. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Governor  directs  the  study  of  relief,  on  behalf 
of  the  State.  I  intend  to  have  created  a  commission  representing 
the  city  of  Providence,  which  can  cooperate  with  the  group  making 
the  State  study.  There  are  officials  in  the  present  city  government 
who  know  first  hand  the  needs  of  the  city  in  the  matter  of  relief. 
There  are  those  in  the  religious,  social,  and  charitable  agencies  who 
can  contribute  their  experience  and  ideas  to  such  a  survey.  It  must 
be  done  so  that  a  more  effective  pattern  for  the  administration  of 
relief  can  be  woven  in  the  State  and  in  the  city,  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  taxpayers.  We  cannot 
be  so  Inhuman  as  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  needs  of  charitable 
agencies,  the  needs  of  public  agencies,  and  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed. 

Before  concliuling  this  radio  address  I  want  to  comsnend  the 
office  of  city  solicitor,  Daniel  E.  Geary,  and  his  assistant.  John  T. 
Walsh.  In  preparing  the  brief  on  the  issue  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, which  was  requested  of  me  and  of  the  city  solicitor's 
office  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  the  law  department  has 
completed  a  fine  exposition  of  the  issues,  and  I  concurred  in  the 
brief  as  it  has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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You  wiU  recall  I  originally  raised  doubts  over  the  constitution- 
ality of  proportional  representation  In  radio  talks  last  January. 
The  matter  is  before  our  Supreme  Court,  and  I,  for  OCM,  Intend 
to  refrain  from  comment  on  the  issue. 

In  the  meantime  I  suggest  you  keep  acquainted  with  the  real 
happenings  In  the  Providence  city  government.  In  the  fight  erf  yoxa 
mayor  for  proper  and  effective  administrative  and  budgetary  con- 
trol. In  the  fight  of  your  officials  for  adequate  relief  appropriations, 
and  in  the  determination  of  your  maycK-  to  give  the  people  of 
Providence  what  they  deserve— an  honest  administration  with 
privileges  to  none. 

Thank  you,  and  good  evening. 


Entrance  Fees  for  Great  Smoky  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  4  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  3),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  AND  STATEMENT  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcors  a  brief 
address  which  I  delivered  last  Saturday  night  in  my  home 
town  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  radio 
station  WWNC,  at  which  time  I  took  occasion  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  Impose  entrance  fees  upon  the  Great  Smoky 
National  Park,  a  jwrtlon  of  which  is  in  North  Carolina  and 
a  portion  of  which  is  in  my  sister  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  connection  therewith,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  a  statement  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  proposed  fees  for  parks,  which 
fees  I  am  opposing,  and  which  I  feel  confident  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  likewise  oppose,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  we  had  about 
800.000  visitors,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  million  the  coming 
year.  I  ask  that  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  followed  by  a  protest  issued  by  Thomas  P.  Henry, 
the  president  of  the  American  Automobile  Association,  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SADIO   ADDRESS    BT    HOM.    KOBXKT   «.    SKTIfOUM,    OF   MOITH    CAaOLZKA 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  home  and  participate  In  this 
program.  It  marks  the  dedication  of  radio  station  WWNC  as  a  new 
and  important  link  in  the  great  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
It  also  marks  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  this  "Voice  of  Western  North 
Carolina" — a  radio  station  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested. 

Over  a  period  of  years  I  have  watched  this  station  grow  and 
expand  Its  scope  of  public  service  and  entertainment.  I  recall  the 
advent  of  radio  in  Asheville  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  and  crude  trans- 
mitter in  the  office  of  the  Asheville  Citizen.  Prom  this  beginning 
has  come  the  great  radio  institution  to  which  we  pay  tribute  to- 
night. I  am  also  interested  because  station  WWNC  offered  me  my 
first  radio  experience  and  because  it  serves  my  home  city — a  com- 
munity which  has  given  me  much  and  to  which  I  shall  always  be 
linked  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  gratitude. 

When  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  addition  of  this  newest  outlet  for  lU  constructive  and  refresh- 
ing programs.  It  can  also  testify  to  the  great  public  service  and 
high  purpose  of  WWNC.  This  is  true  because  iu  owners  and  the 
members  of  Its  staff  are  civic-minded  and  are  always  alert  to 
community  needs  and  conununlty  demands. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  radio  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  too  many 
people  accept  it  as  commonplace.  They  faU  to  reallw  the  Influence 
It  exercises  on  our  people,  our  ideals,  and  our  Institutions.  Too  few 
consider  that  only  a  small  jjart  of  radio  programs  are  revenue  p«x>- 
ducing  and  that  the  balance  are  offered  not  for  the  profit  of  radio 
stations  but  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  broadcasting  for  the 
public  good  snd  to  Inform  and  entertain  oxir  people.  In  my  opinion. 
WWNC  measures  up  to  every  phase  of  Its  responsibility  to  AshevlUe 
and  western  North  Carolina. 

For  the  twnefit  of  listeners  beyond  the  normal  range  of  this 
"Voice  of  Western  North  Carolina."  let  me  say  that  In  thU  great 
section  there  will  soon  be  another  important  dedication.  It  ta  the 
dedication  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.     Radio 
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station  WWNC  will  undoubtedly  broadcast  those  mcanentoiia  cere- 
monies to  the  world.  It  will  also  be  the  radio  outlet  for  the  mil- 
lions who  now.  and  will  In  increasing  nvimbers.  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenging scenery.  Inspiring  clinuite,  and  breath-taking  beauty  of 
this  newest  national  park. 

Recent  developments  In  Washington  Indicate  that  fees  will  be 
Impofied  by  the  National  Park  Service  In  line  with  the  extension 
of  park  fees  elsewhere.  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  this  vicious 
practice.  The  national  parks  were  created  by  the  people  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  I  hope  that  the  facilities  of 
WWNC  will  be  used  in  any  and  all  efforts  to  keep  toll  gates  and 
ticket  windows  out  of  the  Great  Smokies. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  P.  Henry,  president  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  which  guides  millions  of  motorists  on 
their  vacation  treks,  fees  to  enter  the  national  ptarks  and  historic 
ehrlnes  are  "an  imjustlflablc  and  unnecessary  tax  on  the  health 
and  recreation  of  the  American  people."  He  adds  that  our  parks 
are  a  part  of  the  "larger  life"  promised  our  people  and  there 
should  be  no  "nickel  and  dime"  taxes  on  those  who  enjoy  it. 
Surely  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  where  there  should  be  a 
tax  on  fresh  air,  scenery,  and  history.  

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  congratulate  WWNC  on  its  splendid 
facilities  and  great  community  service.  May  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Unking  of  this  station  with  the  Coliunbla  Broadcasting 
System  will  mean  a  new  and  greater  outlet  for  informing  people 
everywhere  of  the  matchless  beauty  and  climate  of  western  North 
Carolina.    I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  IT  THE  DCPAKTMEirr  OW  THE  IlfTERIOB 

A  revision  of  national-park  existing  fees,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  fees  of  a  more  uniform  nature  to  put  the  Nation's 
parks  more  nearly  on  a  "pay-as-you-use"  basis,  was  aimounced 
today  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Under  congressional  mandate  which  authorized  the  collection  of 
such  fees  to  make  the  parks  as  near  self-supporting  as  possible 
without  violating  the  poUcies  laid  down  by  Congress  m  establishing 
the  parks,  the  Secretary  set  forth  a  number  of  charges  which  will 
be  made  for  services  rendered  In  the  parks. 

Secretary  Ickes  said: 

"The  national  parks  do  their  share  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"Although  few  of  them  can  be  self-supporting,  and  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Congress  that  they  be  bo,  the  collection  of  automobile 
permit  fees,  together  with  a  percentage  of  the  profits  made  by  public 
operators,  has  assisted  In  bearing  the  administrative  cost  that  makes 
these  national  playgrounds  possible. 

"In  making  appropriations  for  the  national  parks  Congress  had 
In  view  the  development  of  a  system  of  fees  which  would  help  to 
support  their  cost.  Also  It  Is  believed  that  those  who  actually  visit 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  should  make  small  contribu- 
tions to  their  upkeep  for  the  services  those  visitors  receive  which 
are  not  received  by  other  citizens  who  do  not  visit  the  parks  that 
are  available  to  them,  but  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  these 
parks.  Such  services  include  public  camping  grounds  with  wood, 
water,  and  comfort  stations,  guide  and  lecture  service,  excellent 
roads  and  parking  areas,  and  a  variety  of  other  services  such  as  are 
normally  subject  to  detailed  charges  in  many  areas." 

Among  the  national  parks  affected  are  Rocky  Mountain  In  Colo- 
rado. Shenandoah  In  Virginia,  and  Grand  Teton  in  Wyoming.  In 
these  areas  a  permit  fee  of  $1  per  year  will  be  collected  for  each 
automobile.  The  motorcycle  fee  In  Rocky  Mountain  and  Shenan- 
doah National  Parks  is  $1  and  In  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
It  Is  50  cents.  The  license  will  entitle  the  owner  or  driver  of  the 
motor  vehicle  to  enter  or  reenter  the  particular  park  as  many  times 
as  he  desires  diuing  a  calendar  year.  A  special  provision  is  made 
In  regard  to  Shenandoah,  where  entrance  for  a  single  day  will  be 
permitted  upon  pajrment  of  a  25-cent  fee. 

Under  the  new  ruling,  fees  are  also  established  in  certain  na- 
tional monuments  and  other  areas.  In  some  cases  nominal  charges 
win  be  made  for  guide  service  and  elevator  operation. 

In  six  of  the  national  monuments  where.  In  the  past,  no  charge 
has  been  made,  a  motor  vehicle  license  costing  50  cents  will  be 
required.  These  Include  Colorado  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument  In 
Idaho.  Devils  Tower  National  Monxmaent  In  Wyoming,  Petrified 
Forest  National  Montunent  In  Arizona,  and  Lava  Beds  and  Pin- 
nacles National  Monuments  in  California. 

For  the  first  time  an  additional  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged  for 
s  house  trailer  In  those  national  p>arks  where  motor -vehicle  licenses 
are  required.  In  national  moniunents  where  motor-vehicle  fees 
are  collected  the  trailer  permit  will  cost  50  cents  additional. 
Charges  for  trailers  are  in  addition  to  the  required  motor-vehicle 
fees.  In  Shenandoah  where  a  special  1-day  automobile  license 
may  be  obtained  for  25  cents,  a  similar  1-day  fee  wUl  be  appli- 
cable to  trailers. 

The  automobile-license  fees  tae  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Parks  have  been  combined  in  one  fee  of  tl  which  will  admit 
motor  vehicles  to  both  parks.  The  long-established  $3  fee  for 
Yellowstone  will  entitle  the  holder  to  tise  of  roads  In  Grand 
Teton.  However,  If  entry  Is  first  made  by  way  of  Grand  Teton, 
a  motor-vehicle  fee  and  trailer  fee  of  $1  each  will  be  charged. 
These  licenses  may  be  presented  at  face  value  to  H>ply  upon  the 
Yellowstone  license  charge. 

One  reduction  m  formerly  established  fees  Is  nuule  In  the  Secre- 
tary's new  ruling.  Former  elevator  charges  of  50  cents  for  adults 
sua  35  cents  for  children  at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In 
imk  Mexico  are  reduced  to  26  cents  and  16  cents,  respectlTd^. 


the  Colonial  National  HL 
A  registration  fee  of 

climbers  In  Mount  RainU 

mgton,  before  they  ascei 
License  forms  to  be 

fee  systems  will  apply 


An  elevator  fee  of  10  ^ents  will  be  charged  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  In  New  York  Harbor.  This  fee  will  apply  to  all  visitors, 
with  the  exception  of  ct  ildren  under  16  years  of  age  who  are 
accompanied   by  adults. 

A  fee  of  25  cents  is  esi  abllshed  for  the  use  of  the  elevator  in 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  I  iternational  Peace  Memorial  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  Lake  Erie,  in  the  I  iUte  of  Ohio.  This  fee  will  apply  to 
adults.  Reduced  rates  f<r  children  and  members  of  organized 
groups  are  as  follows:  Children  l>etween  10  and  15  years,  15  cents; 
members  of  organized  eduiatlonal,  club,  or  other  associated  groups, 
10  cents;  children  under  V)  years,  no  charge. 

Guide  service  will  be  charged  for  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  per 
person,  children  excepted]  at  the  following  national  monuments 
Aztec  ruins,  Bandelier,  CI  laco  Canyon,  and  El  Morro — all  In  New 
Mexico — and  Casa  Grande   and  Tumacacorl  In  Arizona 

Admission  fees  varying  from  10  to  25  cents  per  person,  with 
exceptions  for  children,  will  be  collected  at  certain  other  national 
monuments,  including  George  Washington  birthplace  in  Virginia, 
Montezuma  Castle  in  Aria  ona,  and  White  Sands  in  New  Mexico 

Admission  fees  of  10  cents  per  person  are  set  up  for  such  mls- 
cellaneoxis  places  as  the  li  ner  fort  at  Fort  McHenry  National  Park. 
Baltimore,   Md.;    the  Fore    mansion   and   museimi   at   Morristown 
National  Historical  Park.  1  \.  J.;  the  Lincoln  Museum  and  the  house 
where    Lincoln    died,    Washington,    D.    C;     the    Lee    mansion    in 
Arlington  Natioiud  Cemetery,  across  the  Potomac  from  Washing 
ton,    D.    C;    the    museums    at    Prederlcksbiu^    and    Spotsylvania 
County  and  Petersburg  Nrtlonal  Military  Parks  in  Virginia;  Viclts 
bvirg  National  Military  Park,  Miss.;    and  the  museum  at   Scotts 
Bluff  National  Monument  in  Nebraska.     Admission  fees  of  25  cents 
are  set  up  for  the  E>erby  i  House  at  Salem  Maritime  National  His 
tCM-lc   Site,   Mass.,  and   for  a   combined   visit   to   the   Moore   House, 
Yorktown  Historical  Museum,  and  Jamestown  Island  Museum  in 

>rical  Park  In  Virginia 
per  person  will  be  charged  mountain 
National  Park.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
the  mountain 
led  at  all  the  areas  where  motor -vehicle 
In  the  process  of  printing  and  will  be 
sent  to  these  different  locations  within  a  short  time.  Hovisa 
trailer  permits  in  the  fortn  of  adhesive  stamjM  are  being  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bv^eau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  These 
will  be  affixed  to  the  lautomobile  licenses  upon  purchase  at 
entrance  stations.  I 

(Prom  the  American  ^utomoblle  Association  News  Service] 

PROPOSAL  OF  DEPARTTtfENT  6r  INTERIOR  TO  EXTEND  FEES  FOR  NATTONAZ 
PARKS  AND  MONTTMEMTS  pRANDED  BT  A.  A.  A.  AS  tnf  JUSTIFIABLE  ANI 
UNNECE8SABT  TAX  ON  |  HEALTH  AND  RECREATION  OF  AMERICAM 
PEOPLE 

Washington,  D.  C. — Th^  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Interlof 
to  extend  fees  for  the  national  parks  and   monuments  was   today 
branded  by  the  Amerlcanj  Automobile  Association  as  an  unjustlfl 
able  and  unnecessary  taic  on  the  health  and  recreation  of  the 
American  people. 

The  statement  by  the  I  national  motortag  body  w«tf  in  accord 
with  its  long-standing  pplicy  of  opposition  to  any  and  all  fees 
for  entrance  to  the  natlomal  parks  and  historic  shrmes  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  in  all  pans  of  the  country 

"From  the  very  inception  of  the  national  p>arks  and  Govern- 
ment protection  for  forts  and  monuments  of  historic  Importance," 
said  Thomas  P.  Henry,  president  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, "It  was  propcaed  to  preserve  these  outdoor  areas  and 
shrines  as  public  domain.  Now,  when  these  great  travel  objectives 
are  drawing  many  millions  of  motorists  annually  and  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  the  greatest  tra'  'el  years  on  record,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
more  toll  gates  and  ticket  windows  in  virtually  every  section.  It 
Is  indirect  taxation  In  Its  most  vicious  form.  Taxpayers  arc 
already  pajrlng  for  these  i  ttractions. 

"If  the  Congress  permits  such  a  policy.  It  will  be  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  with  tea  payers.  It  will  imdoubtedly  dlscourag* 
the  use  of  these  public  p  aygrounds  which  have  contributed  mucb 
to  the  recreation  and  ha]  >pmess  of  a  great  cross  section  of  Amer 
leans  at  a  time  when  th>y  are  most  needed.  Certainly  any  sucli 
fee  system  shoiold  be  definitely  established  by  the  Congress  whicti 
created  the  parks  rather|  than  by  a  Federal  department  tempo- 
rarily vested  with  author: 

Pointing  out  that  the  I  new  schedule  of  fees  would  range  fronc 
10  cents  to  view  the  place  where  Lincoln  died  and  Port  McHem-y 
which  Inspired  The  Star-jspangled  Banner,  to  $1  for  the  right  tc 
climb  the  majestic  peaks  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  th( 
American  Automobile  Association  said  that  the  whole  idea  seemi 
to  be  to  give  a  carnival  |  tinge  to  American  history  and  place  s 
premium  on  the  inspiration  of  the  great  outdoors.  The  statement 
continues: 

"Nearly  a  quarter  of  A  century  ago  automobiles  were  bannec 
from  some  of  the  great]  national  parks.  In  1915  the  Amerlcai 
Automobile  Association  opncluded  a  successful  campaign  to  per 
mit  motorists  to  drive  Into  the  parks.  Since  that  time  the  eld* 
of  travel  to  these  outdoor  areas  has  steadily  Increased  as  more 
and  more  people  found  recreation  In  these  playgrounds.  Mon 
recently  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  In 
crease  the  number  of  national  parks,  open  up  new  areas  of  play 
and  fiirther  protect  fcwls  and  monuments  associated  with  history 
It  was  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  'larger  life'  promised  to  al 
citizens. 
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"Now  It  Is  proposed  to  put  a  tax  on  the  'larger  life'  In  the 
form  of  a  new  schedule  of  fees,  which  would  'nickel-and-dlme'  to 
death  the  great  Interest  now  being  shown  by  many  millions  of 
naotorlsts  in  vlstlng  national  parks  and  shrines  in  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry." 

Export  Subsidy  on  Cotton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  4  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  3),  1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  THE  BALTIMORE 
SUN,  AND  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorials, 
one  from  the  New  York  Times,  one  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
and  one  from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  all  opposing 
the  export  subsidy  on  cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  30,  1939] 

COLLAPSE  OF  A  PROGRAM 

Nothing  could  better  emphasize  the  bankruptcy  of  the  adminis- 
tration's agricultural  program  than  the  President's  proposal  for  sub- 
sidizing the  export  of  cotton. 

The  President's  statement  Itself  reveals  the  pass  to  which  ovir  pre- 
vlotis  cotton  policy  has  now  brought  us.  While  It  ought  to  have 
been  our  effort  to  sell  cotton  In  world  markets,  while  some  foreign 
constuners  have  even  been  pleading  for  American  cotton,  we  have 
held  our  cotton  off  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  vain  hope  of 
higher  prices.  Under  the  iU-concelved  loan  system,  the  Government 
now  has  In  storage  about  11,300,000  bales  of  cotton,  equal  to  an 
entire  year's  crop,  while  the  exports  of  American  cotton  are  at  the 
lowest  level  In  more  than  50  years.  The  Government  has  about 
$600,000,000  tied  up  In  these  loans,  and  it  is  costing  it  $45,000,000 
a  year  even  to  carry  the  cotton.  Last  year,  after  5  years  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's agricultural  program,  cotton  sold  at  the  lowest  level  In 
history  In  terms  of  the  old  gold  doUar.  It  Is  stUl  near  those  levels, 
even  though  sustained  now  by  the  Government  loan  figure. 

The  President,  by  Implication,  attributes  the  present  plight  of 
cotton  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  more  than  3  years  ago 
invalidating  A.  A.  A.  No  supp>ort  for  this  theory  can  be  found  in 
the  facts.  It  is  Government  control,  not  lack  of  control,  that  has 
brought  about  the  present  situation.  The  crop-restriction  theory, 
even  if  it  had  been  frpe  from  other  defects,  was  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  America  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's 
cotton  growing  and  that  the  world  price  could  be  boosted  simply  i 
by  reducing  our  own  supply.  The  result  of  our  restriction  policy 
was  not  to  reduce  the  world  supply  but  to  encourage  an  enormously 
greater  foreign  yield  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

The  Government  loan  policy  was  also  based  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  by  withholding  American  cotton  from  the  world's 
markets  we  could  boost  the  world  price.  The  same  result  fol- 
lowed. Foreign  cotton  flowed  Into  the  foreign  markets  that  we 
deliberately  abandoned.  The  statistics  tell  the  story.  World 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  last  crop  year  was  actually  652.000  ] 
bales  higher  even  than  in  the  prosperity  year  1929.  But  world 
consumption  of  American  cotton  taken  alone  was  4.296.000  bales 
less  than  in  1929.  This  Is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
world  consumption  of  foreign-grown  cotton  in  the  last  crop  year 
was  5,000.000  bales  higher  than  in  1929.  The  same  result  has 
followed  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  crop  year — that  Is,  from 
August  to  the  end  of  January. 

What  the  President  now  proposes  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
export  policy  the  administration  has  been  following  in  recent 
years.  Having  artificially,  and  at  great  Government  expense,  held 
American  cotton  out  of  the  world  market,  he  su^ests  that  we 
now  artificially,  and  at  further  Government  expense,  force  Amer- 
ican cotton  onto  the  world  market.  He  would  do  this  by  a  still 
further  subsidy,  pijring  cotton  growers  $125  a  bale  to  release 
their  loan  cotton  to  the  market,  it  is  estimated  that  his  program 
would  cost  arotmd  $15,000,000  between  now  and  August  1  and 
would  entail  between  $60,000,000  and  $90,000,000  in  additional 
Federal  expenditure  during  the  next  full  year. 

All  export  subsidies,  even  when  they  do  not  bring  retaliation, 
are  unsoimd.  They  subsidize  the  foreign  constuner  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  consumer  and  the  home  taxpayer.  It  has  been  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayer  approximately  25  cents  a  bushel  so 
that  foreigners  can  get  our  wheat  cheaper.  But  an  export  subsidy 
on  cotton  Is  doubly  unsound,  because  cotton  is  a  raw  material 
that  goes  into  manufactures.  What  we  would  be  doing,  in  that 
case,  would  be  to  give  foreigners  cheaper  raw  cotton  to  compete 


against  our  own  manufacturers  In  our  own  markets  and  In  world 
markets.  The  President  is  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends that  we  establish  Import  quotas  for  foreign  cotton  textUea 
in  our  maiitet  and  subsidize  our  cotton  textile  manufacturers.  In 
other  words,  one  sulssidy  would  force  us  to  pay  another  subsidy 
and  involve  us  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  red  tape  and  further  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  when  It  Is  Government  regulation  that  bat 
got  us  into  the  very  dilemma  we  are  trjing  to  escape  from. 

It  is  m  vain  for  the  President  to  declare  that  this  export  subsidy 
program  "is  to  no  sense  a  repudiation  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
programs."  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  those  pro- 
grams. It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  we  announced  the  impo- 
sition of  25  percent  additional  duties  on  German  goods  on  the 
ground  that  the  export  of  these  goods  was  subsidized  by  the 
German  Government.  In  other  words,  we  officially  penalize  this 
-  as  unfair  and  demoralizing  competition.  And  now  we  propose  to 
resort  to  the  same  practice  ourselves.  Last  fall.  In  a  speech  at 
Fort  Worth,  Secretary  Wallace  declared  that  a  cotton  export  sub- 
sidy would  amount  to  international  war  and  that  the  end  woxild 
l>e  self -defeat.  That  was  true  when  he  said  it  and  it  remains 
true  now. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  30,  19S0] 

DEEPER   UrrO  THE   BOO 

For  some  months  it  has  been  clear  that  the  administration's  cot- 
ton program  had  completely  bogged  down.  The  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  indicated  from  the  very  beginning,  for  all  signs 
pointed  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort  to  restrict 
production  and  raise  prices  was  undermining  our  export  trade  For- 
eign consvuners  who  formerly  looked  exclusively  to  this  country  at 
a  source  of  cotton  were  turning  more  and  more  toward  other  pro- 
ducmg  areas,  and,  as  a  result,  our  share  of  the  world  cotton  trade 
has  steadily  diminished.  Where  we  were  supplying  about  half  of 
all  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  world  10  years  ago  we  have  been 
supplying  only  about  40  percent  m  the  past  few  years. 

It  was  not  tmtll  a  few  months  ago.  however,  that  the  complete 
break-down  of  the  cotton  program  became  apparent.  Thanks  to 
the  mistaken  policy  of  trying  to  hold  cotton  off  the  markets  by  ad- 
vancing growers  the  market  price  In  the  form  of  loans,  the  Federal 
Government  has  accumulated  In  the  past  2  years  a  surplus  of  some 
11.000.000  bales.  The  loan  program  has  kept  prices  for  our  cotton 
well  above  the  world  levels,  and  it  has  reduced  offerings  of  American 
cotton  to  such  an  extent  that  foreigners  who  wLsh  to  buy  our  fiber 
often  cannot  obtain  enough  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  As  a  re- 
sult our  exports  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in  50  years,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  of  hoarding  Is  atxiut  to  collapse,  to  the  Injury  of 
our  growers  and  to  the  financial  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 
which  has  $560,000,000  Invested  In  cotton  loans. 

The  administration's  answer  to  this  unhappy  development  is  not 
a  frank  confession  of  error  and  a  proposal  to  retrace  the  mistaken 
steps  which  have  got  vis  Into  dlfBculty.  Instead,  after  months  of 
anxious  cogitation,  the  President  comes  forward  with  a  plan  to 
advance  further  into  the  morass  of  arbitrary  interferences  with 
trade  in  which  we  are  already  deeply  mired.  He  proposes,  first  of 
all,  an  export  subsidy — a  strangely  inconsistent  suggestion  to  come 
from  an  administration  which  only  10  dajs  ago  moved  to  penalize 
German  imports  t>ecause  Germany  subsidlzts  exports  to  us.  and 
which  for  6  years  has  sedulously  cultivated  the  idea  that  export  sub- 
sidies are  of  a  piece  with  the  high-tariff  barriers  and  quota  systemt 
which  Secretary  Hull  has  been  trying  to  scale  down  by  meant  of 
reciprocal-trade  treaties. 

Nor  is  the  export  subsidy  the  only  inconsistent  device  which  the 
President  proposes  to  use.  He  suggests  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  import  quotas  for  manufactured  cotton  goods  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves  against  cheap  cotton  goods  manufactured  abroad 
out  of  the  cotton  we  propose  to  sell  foreign  mills  by  the  aid  of  a 
subsidy.  And  finally,  it  is  even  suggested  that  we  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  export  bounties  on  manufactured  cotton  goods  In  order 
that  our  own  mills  may  not  be  handlcapp>ed  In  the  world  markets 
by  having  to  buy  their  raw  material  at  prices  lifted  above  world 
prices  by  the  various  features  of  the  cotton  program  already  de- 
scribed. In  brief,  it  would  seem  that,  having  made  one  error  after 
another  for  6  years,  the  administration  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  three  additional  errors  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  unhappy 
mess  mto  which  it  has  worked  itself. 

For  those  who  look  on  from  afar  this  procedure  may  seem  to 
be  a  comedy  of  errors,  for  a  more  ridiculoiis  struggle  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  a  Governments  own  misdeeds  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  But  for  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 
whose  chief  Industry  is  being  gradually  undermined  by  these 
misadventures,  the  whole  business  threatens  to  become  a  tragedy 
of  errors.  The  chief  difficulty  under  which  the  South  labors.  a« 
the  President  himself  admits,  is  that  "foreign  cotton  is  undersell- 
ing our  cotton  m  world  markets."  But  instead  of  trying  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  by  the  reopening  of  a  free  market,  which  would 
Inevltebly  correct  the  present  dlfBculty  in  a  year  or  two,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  adhere  to,  and  even  to  Intensify,  a  policy 
which  prevents  any  fundamental  correction  whatever. 

IProm  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  of  April  2,  1939) 

DISGXnSED    PROCESSING    TAX 

When  Agriculture  Secretary  Wallace  told  a  Texas  audience  he 
favored  a  processing  tax  on  cotton  goods  to  raise  money  for  parity 
payments  to  cotton  producers,  he  at  least  had  the  good  grace  to 
qualify  It  by  admitting  the  necessity  for  a  similar  tax  on  cotton^ 
competitors. 
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President  Rooaerelt  some  time  later  publicly  rejected  the  proc- 
essing-tax Idea. 

But  what  has  he  now  In  his  lU-oonsldered  export-subsidy  plan? 

The  President's  program  contemplates  TnalntAinlng  a  domestlo 
price  at  not  imder  8  J  by  means  of  the  loan.  He  proposes  to  subsi- 
dize exp>ort  cotton  by  at  least  3  cents. 

8o  the  tTi"!*  of  the  other  nations  would  get  our  cotton  at  a  price 
lower  than  oxir  own  mills,  and  what  would  we  be  paying  unless 
It  is  a  processing  tax  In  the  disguise  o(  the  difference  in  price 
between  our  cotton  goods  and  the  low  prices  made  available  to 
foreign  manufacturers  by  our  own  Oovem  ment  ? 

And  after  we  get  Into  this,  what  would  prevent  other  countries 
from  foUowlng  a  similar  plan?     Kgypt  already  Is  planning. 

It  was  the  loan  that  built  up  the  llX)00,000-lMae  pall  that  hangs 
over  the  market:  yet  the  President  makes  no  effort  to  eliminate 
Oovemment  loans  on  cotton.  There  is  no  protection  for  the  cot- 
ton producer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wonder  where  the  President 
found  enough  prp^nn*****^^**""  for  It  even  to  complement  his 
decided  views.  ^    ^  ... 

Wastilngton  reports  lixUcate  that  now  the  President  has  had  bis 
request  for  additional  relief  funds  gratified  to  the  extent  of 
•lOOXXWjOOO  he  may  lend  support  to  the  plan  to  get  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  for  cotton  producers'  parity  payments. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  and  President  get  together  on  this 
legisUilon  and  that  the  export  subsidy  plan  Is  lost  In  the  shuffle. 


The  Foreisrn  Debts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  4  Hegislative  day  of  Monday.  April  3),  1939 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST  OF  APRIL   1.   1939 


Mr,  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Post  on  April  1.  1939,  with  respect 
to  the  debts  owed  this  Government  by  foreign  coimtries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  April  1,  1939] 

CHARACTBB  AND  HONSSTT 

A  question  which  constantly  nettles  the  average  cltlssen  in  this 
day  of  sweeping  International  policy  is  the  issue  of  the  war  debts. 

Some  surprising  data  were  revealed  in  the  heat  of  a  furious  debate 
In  the  Senate  on  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  strategic  and 
necessary  war  materials. 

The  Army  wants  these  materials,  which  cannot  be  obtained  In 
this  country,  for  storage  against  the  day  that  this  coimtry  may  be 
Involved  in  a  war. 

Senator  Lodge  came  to  the  fore  with  an  amendment  to  give  the 
President  power  to  obtain  these  materials  from  our  debtors  and 
have  the  amounts  charged  up  to  what  they  owe  us. 

It  certainly  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  nation  which  Is  honest 
about  the  debts  would  want  to  pay  them  In  materials  at  hand.  If 
the  money  is  not  available. 

But  administration  forces  moved  strongly  to  crush  the  amend- 
ment, and  so  frantic  was  the  effort  that  a  strong  sxispicion  that 
some  arrangement  has  been  made  about  debts  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  revealed. 

For  example.  Senator  Bobar,  who  is  generally  on  the  inside  of 
International  questions,  made  the  statement  that  foreign  powers 
already  have  agreements  with  the  United  States  for  pasrlng  off  the 
debts  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  make  further  negotiations 
dUDcult  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Norris,  a  sage  opponent  of  any  meastire  to  involve  us  In 

war.  stood  for  the  amendment.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  country  again  to  the  outrageous  swin- 
dling that  we  received  in  the  last  war  and  would  probably  stand 
as  a  reminder  of  the  danger  we  now  face. 

Senator  Loogk's  own  words  on  the  subject  were  able  and  elo- 
quent, and  they  find  a  familiar  echo  m  the  feelings  of  the  rank 
and  file  American. 

His  speech  included  the  statement:  "There  are  countries  today 
that  eagerly  desire  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  situation  might  possibly  color  their  views  toward  a  prop- 
osition of  this  kind.  We  have  the  example  of  Finland,  which 
did  pay  Its  debt,  and  we  have  the  example  of  Ireland,  which  went 
even  fxirthcr  and  assumed  a  debt  which,  according  to  a  strict  legal 
construction,  she  did  not  have  to  assume,  and  paid  that  debt.  I 
mention  these  Instances  of  character  and  honesty  among  nations 
as  something  that  is  refreshing  to  think  about  at  this  time." 

Ttkoae  words,  "character  and  honesty."  are  big  ones  in  the  view 
of  the  average  cltlaen  In  preaent-day  affairs. 


They  did  not  mean  enough  to  have  the  United  States  Senate  ac  t 
favorably  on  the  amendjnent,  but  they  brought  out  that  we  ca;x 
only  Judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

If  there  was  no  charaicter  and  honesty  In  past  relations,  shafl 
there  be  such  In  future  i  elations? 

America  must  go  slowly  today.  Slower  to  follow  chimerical 
Ideals  and  foreign  hues. 
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Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

PH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Udnday.  AjnH  3, 1939 


O.  BKEWBimi,  OF  MAIMS.  MABC^ 
30,  1939 


Mr.  BREWSTER,  lyfr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  ts 
extend  my  remarks  im  the  Record.  I  Inchide  the  foUowln  ( 
address  I  delivered  ai  the  annual  observance  of  Farm  an  1 
Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  o|i 
Thursday,  March  30,    939: 

<knnmlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  4f 

teen  listening  for  the  past  month  to  a  diii- 

pr^blem  by  experts  from  all  sections  of  tqe 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry 

<^  the  situation  from  the  Atlantic  to  tHe 

Lakes  to  the  Ovilf,  together  with  much 

agriciiltural  conditions  in  our  Island  possessions 

I  as  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  before  tl  e 


Gnfat 


Government    has   been 
cents  per  bushel  for  the 


As  a  member  of  the 
Representatives  I  have 
cusslon  of  the  farm 
United  States,  Includln  ; 
Wallace.     Every  phase 
Pacific  and  from  the 
evidence  regarding 
and  In  other  countries, 
committee. 

NO  FARM   PEOBLEM 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  there  is  no  farm  probleA 
There  is  a  cotton  problem.  This  affects  not  merely  2,000,000  shar  f- 
croppers  In  the  South,  with  an  ll.OOO.OOO-taale  surplus  suspended 
like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  their  heads,  but  It  also  seems  o 
result  in  their  6,000,000  dependents  hanging  like  an  old  man  of  the 
sea  about  the  recovery  iefforts  of  the  United  States.  Our  forelf  n 
markets  seem  to  be  gone.  Lately  stimulated  production  in  Egypt, 
Russia,  and  India,  as  al  result  of  Increased  cost  of  cotton  In  tl  le 
United  States  and  newly  developed  cotton-raising  areas  in  Bras  11 
and  now  In  China,  mean  apparently  that  America  will  no  longer  ^ 
able  to  market  one-half  of  its  cotton  crop  abroad 

This  means  disaster  not  only  to  the  South  but  to  the  rest  bf 
America  as  well,  as  the  potton  problem  of  the  South  Is  dumped  in 
the  lap  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  very  evidently  a  wheat  problem,  as  the  United  Statfes 

paying  a  subsidy  of  between  17  and  8 
past  year  for  all  United  States  wheat  so  d 
abroad.  Sixty-seven  million  three  hundred  sixty  thousand  bushqls 
have  been  thus  disposed  of.  This  gives  a  rather  hypocritical  and 
hollow  sound  to  the  denunciation  by  otir  State  Department  jf 
Germany  and  the  impaiitlon  of  discriminatory  rates  because  Ger- 
many is  subsidizing  its  exports.  America  may  well  examine  t^ie 
reasons  that  lead  Great  Britain  to  refuse  to  take  such  a  step. 

DAIBT   PROBLKM 

So  one  might  go  on  t>  point  out  that  there  is  a  com  problem, 
tobacco  problem,  a  rio  >  problem.  Etairy  farmers  know  full  w(  11 
there  Is  a  dairy  problem,  with  millions  of  gallons  of  surplus  ml  k 
seeking  an  outlet  in  Am  erica  while  at  the  same  time  Secretary  Hi  11 
is  lowering  tariff  barrieis  to  let  In  dairy  products  from  other  lanfis 
and  the  South  turns  to  lair3rlng  with  displaced  cotton  acreage. 

POTATO   PSOBXXM 

Certainly  the  State  oi  Maine  knows  full  well  that  there  Is  a  pb- 
tato  problem  with  an  estimated  production  this  year  of  367.000.000 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  tlie  United  States  leaving  millions  of  btishils 
of  surplus  potatoes  wlttbin  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  po- 
tato problem  of  Amerlcti  is  not  assisted  by  lowering  tariff  barriors 
to  admit  potatoes  from  other  cotmtries  which  simply  serve  to  ac- 
centuate the  glut.  A  plerlshable  vegetable  such  as  potatoes  whlth 
enters  the  export  marllet  only  to  a  negligible  extent  serves  as  a 
perfect  illustration  of  t>ie  wisdom  of  the  philosophy  of  protecting 
the  American  producer  I  In  the  American  market.  So  long  as  the 
American  consumer  caa  secure  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  po- 
tatoes at  a  reasonable  price  there  would  seem  absolutely  no  Justin- 
cation  of  any  character  ior  permitting  the  import  of  potatoes  frc 
other  coxintries.  J 

Yet   the   State   Depariment   with    certainly   negligible   knowl 
of  potatoes    (not  the  Agricultural  Etepartment)    has  recently 
350.000.000  bushels  as  a  normal  supply  for  the  United  States  aiid 
has  provided  that  any  djeflclency  under  this  figure  may  be  impor 
tiom  foreign  countries  $t  reduced  tariff  rates. 

The  potato  farmer  of  Maine  knows  full  well  from  long  and  bit 
experience  that  be  miiSt  rely  upon  1  good  year  of  rather  Ihnllj 
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production  in  other  sections  to  permit  him  to  recoup  his  losses 
In  the  3  or  4  years  of  generous  supply.  Yet  the  State  Department 
now  Steps  in  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  his  recovering  his  losses 

The  records  will  Indicate  rather  clearly  that  the  farmer  will 
probably  not  receive  his  coet  of  production  in  any  year  when  the 
supply  of  potatoes  is  above  350.000.000  bushels.  Yet  that  figure 
Is  now  fixed  as  ncwroalcy  and  our  foreign  friends  are  invited  to 
pour  potatoes  into  our  markets  whenever  our  production  on  Sep- 
tember 1  of  any  years  Is  estimated  to  be  less  than  350.000.000 
bushels.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  actual  production— as  dis- 
tinct from  the  estimate  on  September  1 — may  be  far  In  excess 
of  350.000.000  busheU  yet  the  estimate  of  September  1  U  to  deter- 
mine the  amovmts  of  Imports  that  are  permitted. 

This  arrangement  is  a  clear  case  of  "heads  you  wm:  tails  I  lose  " 

The  existence  of  a  problem  in  these  various  crops  Is  best  dem- 
onstrated by  a  price  comparison  showing  the  price  of  the  several 
crops  m  the  year  1933  and  for  the  year  1938  and  also  the  figure 
which  IB  considered  parity. 

Welehted  average  seasonal  annual  prices  for  the  various  com- 
modities and  the  parity  prices  are  as  follows: 

[Id  eeatt  per  bashet] 
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These  figures  show  that  the  prices  of  these  major  farm  products 
today  are  in  every  instance  below  their  price  In  1933. 

This  would  seem  conclusive  evidence  that  there  Is  a  very  real 
problem  In  cotuiecticn  with  these  various  crops. 

caop  stJBsmizs 

Por  6  years  now  the  administration  has  confidently  assured  \is 
that  these  problems  would  soon  be  solved.  Yet  the  records  plainly 
indicate  that  they  continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  with  the  result 
that  the  Congress  is  now  considering  the  appropriation  not  only 
of  $500,000,000  for  soil-conservation  payments  to  go  to  those  who 
shall  cooperate  in  the  soil-consen-aticn  program  throughout  the 
United  States  but  Is  also  considering  a  special  subsidy  of  $250.- 
000.000  to  the  producers  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
Three  out  of  five  of  these  products  are  peculiar  to  the  South  and 
two  of  the  three  are  of  negligible  importance  when  compared  with 
dairy  products  or  potatoes  either  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
contribution  to  feeding  America  or  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
financial  value. 

This  proposed  special  subsidy  for  these  five  crops  represents  an 
obvious  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  of  southern  Representatives 
with  Representatives  of  the  com  and  wheat  States  in  the  West 
that  shall  have  sufllcient  power  to  logroll  the  appropriation  to 
passage.  The  leaders  in  the  movement  really  desire  $500,000,000 
for  this  special  subsidy  and  are  only  deterred  in  attempting  to 
secure  $500,000,000  by  ther  fear  that  they  might  then  lose  the 
whole  sum.  One  of  their  leaders  stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
that  $1,000,000,000  was  reaUy  required. 

During  the  past  week  upon  the  fioor  of  Congress  there  has  been 
a  perfectly  bare-faced  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  Members 
from  the  South  and  West  with  the  Representatives  from  the  indus- 
trial centers  Interested  in  larger  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  in  order  to 
form  a  logrolling  bloc  that  should  be  Invincible.  Certainly  along 
this  path  lies  destruction  and  disaster. 

POTATOES 

When  the  Triple  A  program  was  first  proposed  potatoes  were  not 
Included  among  the  major  agricultural  crops  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  potatoes  constitute  the  fovirth  food  crop  in  value  in  the 
United  States.  Potato  farmers  soon  discovered  that  constantly 
Increasing  areas  of  farm  lands  displaced  from  other  crops  under 
the  control  programs  then  operating  were  being  planted  to  pota- 
toes. As  a  result  of  this  utterly  unfair  competition  from  other 
croplands  stimulated  by  the  Government,  potatoes  were  selling  in 
the  State  of  Maine  in  1935  for  10  cents  a  barrel,  and  more  than 
2.000.000  barrels  were  dumped  upon  the  ground  to  rot. 

Potato  farmers  then  demanded  that  potatoes  be  put  on  a  parity 
with  other  crops  and  recognized  as  a  major  agricultural  product, 
and  this  recognition  was  finally  achieved  in  the  Warren  Potato  Act 
of   tbat  year. 

The  present  price  schedtUe  of  the  major  crops  indicates  clearly, 
however,  that  control  programs  incident  to  the  soil -conservation 
program  have  not  solved  the  problem. 

COST    OF   PBODUCnON 

The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  this  winter 
have  revealed  a  considerable   volume  of  opinion   favoring  what   Is 

called  cost  of  production,  by  which  the  United  States  Govenmient 
would  guarantee  to  all  producers  the  cost  of  production  of  their 
commodity  and  would  then  dump  the  surplus  abroad  that  was  not 
required  for  domestic  consumption  and  charge  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  cost  of  this  operation. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  estimate  the  cost  of  production  (rf 
potatoes  at  $1.36  per  biuhel.  If  such  a  price  were  assured  for  all 
the  potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  surplus  problem 
would  imquesUonably  be  serious. 


WhUe  such  a  program  undoubt«»dly  has  a  most  persuasive  appeal, 
and  the  theory  simply  stated  seems  fair  and  right.  It  is  vet  to  be 
recognized  that  tremendously  serious  problems  of  administration 
would  be  involved  and  its  economic  consequences  are  dlfBcult  to 
estimate. 

PAarrr  patmxmts 

Meanwhile,  either  $250,000,000  or  $500,000,000  Is  being  asked  for 
what  is  termed  parity  payments  with  very  responsible  backing  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  pending  proposition  contemplates 
payment  of  the  difference  between  the  cvirrent  market  price  for  the 
five  specially  favored  farm  products  and  75  percent  of  what  la  termed 
parity. 

FABITT  POa  TH«  SOtTTH  AWD  WEST 

Only  cotton,  com.  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  Included  in  this 
subsidy.  Por  poUtoes  the  parity  price  U  f^gured  at  86.5  cents  a 
bushel,  but  no  parity  payments  are  provided  in  pending  leglsUtion 
nor  U  there  any  provision  for  all  the  other  farm  products  ouUld* 
the  five  favored  few.  Dairy  products  are.  of  course.  moM  aenoxialy 
discriminated  against,  as  they  are  the  ma)or  farm  crop  and  ar» 
suffering  as  seriously  as  any  other  farm  prodtict  from  the  problema 
of  oversupply  and  difficulty  in  marketing,  but  they  are  definitely 
excluded  from  parity  pa3rments. 

SPBCIAL  TAXBB 

The  President  has  thus  far  taken  the  position  that  no  such  tmj- 
menu  shotUd  be  provided  for  unless  the  Uses  to  support  the  pay- 
menu  are  provided,  and  no  such  provision  is  contained  m  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Presumably  the  President  and  his  advisers  know  vcrywcb 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  definitely  tbat  espedal  tasM 
for  special  groups  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  'Als  waa  tbs 
clear  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  ellminatlnf  the  orlcinal 
Triple  A  program. 

WHAT  OF  THir  WTW  DEALT 

But  Maine  U  more  Interested  in  the  future  than  la  the  ommt  Tbm 
past  simply  serves  to  illuminate  our  fooUteps.  A  RcpreaenUtlv* 
In  Congress  is  responsible  for  estimating  as  well  m  powible  what 
may  be  in  the  wind  and  what  may  be  expected  affecting  the  mtetesu 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  New  Deal  U  rapidly  dlsintegratlnc 
It  is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  disintegration  of  administration 
control  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  and  bitter  oonfllct  between 
old-fashioned  DemocraU  and  new  dealers.  The  consequences  of 
this  situation  It  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  President  and  his 
advisers  more  and  more  represent  the  left-wing  point  of  view 
whUe  the  leaders  in  Congress  more  "and  more  trend  to  the  right. 
A  virtual  impasse  for  the  next  2  years  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.  No  new  left-wing  economic  or  social  legislation  is  likely 
Amendmenu  of  existing  farm  and  industrial  legislation  may  be 
possible  by  compromise  and  this  will  lean  toward  the  right. 

SLtnCX  GATES 

Appropriations  are  another  story  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  flood  gates  wlU  be  loosed  and  all  regard  for  financial  control 
and  a  balanced  Budget  thrown  to  the  wind  as  a  result  of  the 
open  invitation  of  the  President  in  his  annual  address  to  Congress 
to  spend  and  spend  and  spend  remains  to  be  determined. 

Republicans  are  united  as  thev  have  not  been  for  many  vears 
and  under  the  compeient,  able,  and  liberal  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  they  are  writ- 
ing a  record  that  wUl  represent  a  considerable  measure  of  con- 
sistency and  one  on  which  the  Republican  Party  may  well  enter 
the  campaign  this  next  year  with  great  and  growing  confidence. 

COMMON    SACKinCKS 

In  the  final  analysis  the  American  people  must  decide  whether 
they  are  still  capable  of  the  common  sacrifices  that  are  necessary 
to  bring  us  out  of  this  depression.  The  country  faces  a  chaUengs 
fully  as  serious  as  any  we  have  known  before  In  time  of  war 

Whether  the  spirit  of  1776.  of  1861.  and  of  1918  still  survives 
within  ovir  sinews  is  the  question  to  be  determined.  Great  sacri- 
fices will  be  required.  No  one  will  escape  unscathed.  The  multi- 
plication Uble  cannot  be  repealed  or  amended.  What  we  sow.  that 
shall  we  also  reap.  A  continuation  of  unbalanced  Budgets  will 
lead  inevitably  to  an  inflationary  disaster  that  will  wipe  out  private 
prc^)erty  and  institute  an  era  of  collectivism.  A  return  to  financial 
sanity  may  yet  equitably  adjust  the  burden  of  taxaUon  and  restore 
America  to  a  self-governing  democracy  with  liberty  and  justlca 
for  all. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  State  of  Maine?    All  the 

evidence  in  Washington  before  the  Committee  on  Agricultvire  and 
all  the  experience  of  the  country  indicates  that  we  do  not  have  a 
farm  problem  but  a  crop  problem. 

INDEPENDENCE  OT  TAaom 

Any  fanner  who  lives  upon  his  farm  is  Invincible.  There  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  a  year  when  the  value  of  his  cash  crop  would  not 
suffice  to  pay  the  taxes  and  probably  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
One  may  weU  ask.  What  about  the  comforts  of  life?  These  are 
fully  as  much  a  matter  of  speculation  as  the  hazard  of  the  Indus- 
trial worker  with  his  Job.  With  10,000.000  unemployed  and  25.000- 
000  million  dependent  upon  these  Jobs  for  their  dally  bread  and 
shelter.  It  Is  evident  that  a  very  substantial  portion  of  America 
faces  a  steadily  declining  living  level. 

UntU  the  present  period  of  economic  and  social  revolution 
throtighout  the  world  is  passed  everyone  will  be  wise  to  seek  the 
nearest  bombproof  shelter  where  he  may  economically  survive. 
Unless  we  have  lost  the  intelligenoe  and  stamina  of  our  ai3cestors»  It 
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ibould  tM  po«tbl«  to  ek«  out  ft  UvclUiood  In  Wcw  Cngtacd  M  our 
•aoMtort  tuve  for  10  §enentioa»  upon  ttMM  fborM. 

How  much  of  our  preaent  luxuries  or  comfort*  It  will  be  neoM- 
mry  to  surrender  l«  dependent  In  substantial  oiessure  upon  bow 
qulckljr  aanity  and  common  eense  take  control  of  tbe  situation. 

rvTVWM  or  nkw  citclakd 

Apparently  New  England  as  a  whole  and  New  England  agrtculttire 
in  particular  have  come  through  these  10  terrible  years  of  depres- 
sion In  better  ehape  than  any  other  section  of  the  country  because 
New  England  farmers  are  more  nearly  self-sufllclent  than  farmers 
anywhere  else  In  the  United  States.  The  record  of  tenant  farming 
and  farm  mortgages  clearly  Indicate  the  reward  of  New  England 
thrift  and  New  England  Industry  and  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

IZPOBT  SVBSmiZS 

Export  subsidies  guarantee  Inevitable  Involvement  with  our 
Hs^bors  overseas.  Export  subsidies  here  are  dumping  over  there 
and  vice  versa.  What  we  resent  Germany's  doing  to  us  and  what 
Is  prohibited  under  our  tariff  legislation  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  to  other  countries  under  the  existing  wheat  program  which 
It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  to  cotton. 

Control  programs  and  subsidies  bump  up  against  the  Inexorable 
laws  of  Nature.  Limitations  by  acreage  turn  farmers  to  fertilizers. 
Limitations  by  marketing  quotas  revive  the  bootlegger  and  the 
reward  of  his  illegal  traffic. 

AN   AMERICAN   BOLUTIOir 

America  gradually  approaches  the  point  of  decision  whether  It 
will  strike  off  restrictions  and  control  either  by  Oovemment  or  by 
private  monopoly  and  keep  lndlvld\ials  more  nearly  free  to  work 
out  their  salvation  In  a  free  economy.  Government  may  sin^ily 
guarantee  that  every  man  shall  have  a  chance  to  win  or  lose  and 
reserve  something  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
diligent.  By  this  method  America  has  progressed  In  3  cen- 
turies to  a  position  of  preeminence  among  the  nations  ot  the  earth. 
The  program  may  not  be  lightly  discarded. 

Free  enterprise  for  all  men  In  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  has 
always  attracted  the  venturesome  spirit  of  America  and  many 
signs  indicate  that  America  Is  getting  ready  to  give  this  program 
another  try. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Americans  are  going  to  be  left  to  starve, 
and  children  without  an  education,  but  it  does  mean  that  fairly 
soon  America  will  restore  American  principles  to  control  the  situ- 
ation and  brush  aside  much  of  the  theory  that  would  supersede  the 
Initiative  of  a  free  America.   . 

The  aged  will  be  properly  cared  fOT  In  accordance  with  the  ex- 
panding resources  of  America. 

If  younger  people  choose  to  cling  to  grandma's  skirts  rather  than 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  they  will  simply  classify  their 
position  In  society.  This  lacks  the  terrible  urge  of  the  poorhouse, 
but  the  poorhouse  Is  to  be  discarded  In  the  America  that  Is  to  be. 

NATIONAI,    GRAMGK 

The  National  Grange  has  grappled  with  the  problem  In  Its  Insist- 
ence that  primary  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  farmer  and 
not  to  the  speculator.  Farming  has  been  the  foundation  of  every 
successful  civilization.  Farming  has  always  meant  one  who  lives 
upon  a  farm. 

Every  development  in  Washington  points  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
New  England  farmer  who  has  continued  to  think  In  terms  of  the 
farm  as  the  better  way  of  life. 

Subsidies  have  simply  tended  to  undermine  his  Independence 
and  weaken  his  capacity  to  stirvlve. 

No  one  beUeves  the  Treasury  can  continue  to  pay  constantly 
expanding  subsidies  to  crop  producers  running  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  deluge  Is  near  at  hand  when  the  whole  subsidy  system  Is 
likely  to  disappear.  On  that  day  the  New  England  farmer  will 
be  far  better  off  than  any  of  his  fellows  in  the  South  or  in  the 
West. 

Meanwhile  In  Maine  we  may  continue  to  carry  on,  adapting  our- 
selves as  best  we  can  to  our  environment,  as  we  have  for  300  years. 
We  may  wisely  do  our  best  to  cooperate  so  far  as  practicable  with 
the  program  that  may  be  at  any  time  In  vogue.  We  may  welcome 
such  aid  as  we  may  receive  to  tide  over  an  emergency,  but  we  shall 
always  keep  In  view  that  there  Is  no  magic  road  to  wealth  by 
Government  subsidy  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  soil  may  continue 
to  feed  oxir  children  If  we  contlnxie  to  deserve  Its  bounty. 


Refugee  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  4  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  3).  1939 


VARIOUS  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIALS   AND   LJETTERS 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Recobs  a  proposed  plan 


for  the  sdmltflon  and  care 'of  Oerman  refugee  children  mir- 
fuant  to  the  joint  reioluUoi^  (S.  J.  Ret.  64)  which  I  Introduced 
and  which  Is  pending  t>efoi^  tbe  Committee  on  Immigration. 

The  plan  was  prepared  cooperatively  by  a  group  of  leading 
child-welfare  experts  of  the  country  and  submitted  to  Clar- 
ence E.  Pickett,  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
who  is  now  serving  as  actiiig  executive  director  of  the  Non- 
sectarian  Committee  for  German  Refugee  Children. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con  ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix various  editorials  and  letters  supporting  the  proposed 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  £  ecoro,  as  follows: 

N«w  York,  March  20,  1939. 
Mr.  Clakemce  E.  Pickett, 

Acting  Executive  Chairman, 

Non-Sectarian  Commi  ttee  for  German  Refugee  Children, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  PicB-Err :  I  am  writing  In  order  to  submit  to  you  a 
preliminary  plan  for  the  cao  of  refugee  German  children  In  the 
United  States  prepared  by  %  group  of  American  child-welfare 
workers  of  aU  faiths  acting  as  Individuals.  Our  deep  concern  for 
the  children  of  Germany  dabjected  to  exclusion  from  school, 
separation  from  their  parents,  exile  from  their  country,  and  even 
death  by  starvation  moved  Jus  to  Join  together  months  ago  to 
contribute  whatever  we  could  to  ameliorate  the  tragedies  of  these 
children.  1 

The  clarion  call  of  the  rellMoua  leaders  of  America  of  all  faiths 
that  urged  Congress  to  give  feanctuary  to  some  of  these  children 
laid  a  new  responsibUlty  oii  us.  Now  that  the  Wagner-Rogers 
bin  has  been  Introduced  to  make  possible  the  entrance  of  10.000 
refugee  children  In  1939  and  1940,  and  your  committee  has  been 
announced,  we  wish  to  offer  dur  full  services  to  you. 

No  one  more  than  we,  coiud  appreciate  the  needs  of  American 
chUdren.  But  the  emergent  land  desperate  needs  of  the  German 
refugee  children  demand  sjieclsJ  effort  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  m  saving  20,000  of  thela  we  will  deprive  American  chUdren 
of  any  aid  they  would  otherwise  receive.  We  believe  rather  that 
out  of  our  efforts  to  meet  tbls  German  obUgation  we  shaU  gain 
new  strength  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  children. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  Worked  out  a  plan  by  which  children 
admitted  under  the  Wagner-Rogers  biU.  can  be  received  in  this 
country  and  placed  in  homes  ©f  their  own  faiths  distributed  throiigh- 
out  the  country  In  accordance  with  the  best  thought  of  child- 
welfare  experts.  In  addition  to  drawing  upon  oxir  own  experience, 
we  have  consulted  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  ChUdren's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  pepartment  of  Labor. 

We  submit  the  first  draft  lof  this  program  to  you.  In  the  hope 
that  It  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  procedures  to  Implement 
the  Wagner-Rogers  bill.  Wr  wish  to  assure  you  that  our  serv- 
ices win  continue  to  be  at  your  disposal  In  the  great  hximanltarlan 
task  you  have  undertaken. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Marion  E.  Kenwortht,  M.  D. 

plan  for  the  cars  of  german  utttgee  children  in  the  united  states 
The  remoteness  of  our  coui  try  and  the  quota  laws  have  prevented 
the  admission  of  a  single  chjld  refugee  from  Germany  outside  the 
quota.  Since  November  10.  1938.  some  thousands  of  children  have 
escaped  to  neighboring  ccu4trles.  which  have  somehow  managed 
to  give  them  refuge  througli  emergency  measuies  necessitated  by 
the  lack  of  preparation  for  t  leir  care.  Since  the  admission  of  any 
substantial  number  of  these  children  to  America  must  be  preceded 
by  special  legislation,  we  ha^e  the  unique  opportunity  to  prepare. 
for  their  coming  In  such  a  w  ly  that  they  can  be  placed  throughout 
the  country  In  homes  of  tl  lelr  own  faiths,  without  creating  an 
emergency  situation  In  any  community.  As  the  first  step  toward 
such  preparation,  an  outline  of  the  major  problems  to  be  met,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  their  solution.  Is  submitted. 

SELECTION  OF  CHILDREN   ABROAD 

"Shoxild  children  be  taken  from  their  famUles?"  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked.  There  is  no  Intent  In  plan  or  action  to  break 
up  families.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  wUl  be  made  through 
the  machinery  set  up  to  preserve  family  ties  and  to  keep  the 
Children  in  touch  with  thelt  parents,  when  possible,  through  cor- 
respondence. Owing  to  the  Qhaotic  conditions  of  immigration  from 
Germany,  many  famiUes  haVe  already  been  broken  up,  and  many 
parents  are  pleading  that  tielr  children  be  taken  abroad.  If  the 
sacrifice  will  assure  their  physical  safety. 

Children  will  be  selected  ofcly  after  skillful  Inquiry  and  consulta- 
tion with  parents,  where  avafiable.  In  order  to  determine  that  place- 
ment abroad  Is  essential  to  melr  present  safety  and  future  welfare. 
The  aim  will  be  to  organize^tralned  service  for  selection  sensitive 
to  the  dangers  Involved  in_t: 
ration  from  Its  parents, 
parents  will  always  be  kept 

The  American  Friends 
served  those  who  needed  hel] 
or  creed.     Their  service  to 


child's  temporary  or  permanent  sepa- 
posslblllty  of  later  contacts  with  the 
mind. 

ice  Committee  has  for  many  years 

regardless  of  race,  color,  nationality, 

man  children  after  the  Great  War 

has  made  it  possible  for  thim  to  serve  the  children  of  oppressed 


minorities  In  Germany  toda; 
(Mrganlzing  the  refugee  work 
and  England. 


They  have  taken  a  leading  part  In 
n  Germany,  Austria,  Hollaad.  Belgliun, 
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SInee  the  Amerfean  fVlends  Serrloe  Committee  has  tbe  eonfldeoet 
of  all  people  bere  and  abroad  and  has  entry  into  Ocnnany.  we 
rMommend  that  thU  committee  act  a«  tbe  central  agency  for  tbe 
•election  of  children  abroad.  To  do  this  tt  wUl  be  necessary  for 
the  American  Prienda  Senrlee  Committee  to  add  to  lU  staff  abrr<ul 
social  workers  well  acqtialnted  with  the  chUdren's  field  in  tbe 
United  States  and  such  other  technical  staff  as  may  be  needed. 
The  International  Migration  Service,  which  has  branches  and  corre- 
spondents in  European  countries  and  has  had  1 5  years  of  exi>crience 
m  the  international  treatment  of  family  problems,  may  also  be  of 
real  assistance  In  aiding  In  the  selection  of  children. 

Selection  of  the  children  will  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  Immigration  law  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  Imposed  by  the  State  and  Labor  Departments.  Among 
such  requirements  is  one  of  prime  Importance,  that  every  immi- 
grant must  be  of  sound  body  and  mind.  The  selection  of  children 
will  be  done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Non-Sectarian  Committee 
for  German  Refugee  Children,  so  that  the  work  of  bringing  the 
children  to  this  country  and  the  work  of  placing  them  In  satisfac- 
tory homes  under  adequate  supervision  by  accredited  social  agencies 
wUl  be  coordinated. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  FAITHS 

The  child  refugees  from  Germany  will  be  children  of  all  faiths — 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish.  The  Nonsectarian  Conunittee  is 
therefore  an  agency  appropriate  to  assume  resp>onsibility  as  the 
central  organization  in  this  country.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
committee  appraint  to  its  board,  outstanding  experts  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare.  Working  through  such  subcommittees  as  may  be 
needed  and  in  cooperation  with  the  child-welfare  agencies  through- 
out the  covmtry,  the  Nonsectarian  Committee  will  be  in  a  position 
to  allocate  children  to  the  agencies  able  and  willing  to  accept 
them  for  placement  and  supervision. 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Children  admitted  to  this  coxmtry  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Rogers  bill  wiU  be  admitted  on  visas  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Their  papers  must  satisfy  the  governmental  requirements 
and  they  m\ist  pass  the  physical  and  mental  examinations  required 
before  entry.  The  admission  procedure  for  Immigrants  arriving 
on  crowded  steamers  Is  complicated  and  the  experience  Is  espe- 
cially hard  for  children  burdened  by  separation  from  their  parents, 
oppressed  by  the  experiences  that  forced  exile  from  their  native 
lands,  and  to  whom  all  hop>e  lies  in  acceptance  by  this  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  agency  receiving  these  children 
shall  be  prepared  to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  parents,  and  gviide 
them  through  their  first  contact  with  America.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  assigning  staff  members  of  accredited  agencies  to 
the  task  of  handling  the  reception  of  these  children. 

Temporary  shelter  in  the  ports  of  entry  will  be  necessary  because 
of  the  unpredictable  time  of  arrival  of  steamers  and  the  unavoid- 
able delays  In  the  official  procedure  for  admission.  The  proper 
allocation  of  the  children  to  the  various  agencies  throughout  the 
country  that  have  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  them,  will 
take  place  during  the  shelter  stay.  This  period  should  also  be  used 
to  provide  the  children  \fcith  days  of  rest  and  relaxation  and  an 
opportimlty  for  some  reorientation  prior  to  their  departure  for  the 
areas  to  which  they  have  been  allocated  for  care. 

Since  the  children  are  to  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  their  religious 
aCaiiations,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  accurate  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  religious  affiliations  of  their  parents  and  their  wishes 
as  to  the  religious  training  of  their  children,  and  where  that  Is 
not  possible,  the  preference  of  the  child.  Such  information  must 
determine  the  choice  of  agency,  foster  home,  or  Institution. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBOTION 

Thousands  of  families  in  more  than  40  States  have  offered  to 
OF>en  their  homes  to  these  chUdren.  The  investigation  of  these 
homes  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  children  would  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  expedite  their  distribution  throughout  the  covmtry,  so 
that  they  would  never  be  concentrated  In  large  numbers  at  the  ports 
of  entry. 

In  order  to  perform  this  task  and  ensure  sound  placement  and 
adequate  supervision,  it  wlU  be  necessary  to  enlist  and  coordinate 
the  facilities  of  accredited  child-welfare  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  When  needed,  these  existing  facilities  should  be  ex- 
panded through  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the  nonsectarian  com- 
mittee for  additional  personnel  rather  than  by  the  creation  of 
new  agencies. 

PLACEBCENT    PROCEDT7KE 

The  first  general  principle  for  the  treatment  of  children,  now 
considered  as  a  fundamental  right,  Is  the  provision  of  normal  home 
life.  Proclaimed  by  the  White  House  Conference  of  1909,  this 
principle  has  been  reaffirmed  by  every  subsequent  White  House  con- 
ference, and  is  the  first  of  the  standards  set  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  such  care. 

This  standard  should  be  met  wherever  possible  In  regard  to 
refugee  children  who.  In  every  Instance,  have  been  forced  to  leave 
their  own  homes  and  country.  Its  application  must  not  be  rigid 
or  mechanical.  Where  careful  observation  reveals  that  certain  chil- 
dren are  in  need  of  the  special  benefits  that  can  best  be  secured 
through  group  life  special  schools  or  Institutions  should  be  avail- 
able. In  every  case  the  decision  as  to  the  placement  must  be  based 
on  case-work  findings  during  the  period  of  temp>orary  shelter. 
Modification  of  the  original  decision  as  to  placement  will  rest  with 
the  agencies  to  which  the  children  have  been  allocated. 

The  selection  of  qualified  responsible  agencies  by  the  non- 
sectarian  oxninittee  will  guarantee  proper  standards  of  care  and 


otoTlate  tbe  neesatty  for  working  out  a  speetal  eelMhile  ot  sUnd- 
afds.  certain  essential  rsquirenenU  must  be  met  by  every  oooper- 
atlag  agency: 

(1)  A  competent  caae-work  staff  and  adequate  euperrtaory  staffa, 
that  wlU  ensure  the  careful  ctudy  and  selection  of  foater  home*; 
a  skillful  placement  procedure,  and  supervision  after  placement  la 
aocordanoe  with  accepted  case-work  practices. 

(3)  Provision  of  thorough  medical  examinations  and  continuing 
medical  care  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards. 

(3)  Provision  of  psychological  and  peychJatrlc  services  either 
through  their  own  staffs  or  through  cooperating  agencies  In  the 
C(»mnunlty  when  the  need  for  such  service  is  indicated. 

(4)  Supervision  of  school  placement  and  attendance  In  accord- 
ance with  local  laws. 

(5)  Responsibility  for  keeping  Individual  case  records  Including: 

(a)  Report  of  original  Information  and  investigation. 

(b)  Report  of  period  of  observation  In  temporary  shelter. 

(c)  Report  on  placement,  including  foster  home  application, 
investigation,  and  periodic  evaluations  of  home. 

(d)  Detailed  report  on  supervision.  Including  dates  of  all  visits 
to  foster  homes,  and  comments  by  visitor. 

(e)  Reports  on  child's  progress  including  complete  medical  rec- 
ord, psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations,  reports  on  ad- 
justment In  foster  homes  and  school. 

(f )  Pacts  pertaining  to  child's  own  family  received  after  alloca- 
tion of  chUd. 

(g)  Record  of  replacements. 

FINANCIAL    RESPONSIBILrrT 

The  Non -Sectarian  Committee  has  assxuned  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  these  children.  It  will,  therefore,  pro- 
vide the  guaranties  required  by  the  United  States  Government. 
It  will  also  serve  as  the  central  organization  for  the  allocation  of 
fvinds  to  local  agencies  that  require  assistance  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  care  and  supervision  for  the  children  entrusted  to  them. 

The  total  cost  of  the  care  for  these  children  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  children  will  undoubtedly 
be  placed  In  free  foster  homes.  Others  at  some  future  date  may 
rejoin  their  own  parents  in  other  countries. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  parents  and  children  the  non- 
sectarian  committee  must  maintain  a  central  index  so  that  at  any 
time  accurate  information  is  available  as  to  what  agency  is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  each  child.  This  central  index  should  contain 
at  least  a  minimum  of  identifying  information,  such  as  the  names 
and  addresses  of  living  relatives,  the  child's  residence  at  time  of 
Immigration,  his  religion,  and  such  social  data  as  is  available. 

STTMICAaT 

By  requiring  the  careful  selection  of  children  abroad,  maximum 
assurance  can  be  secured  that  only  potentially  good  citizens  are 
brought  to  this  country.  By  the  supervision  of  their  passage  and 
reception  in  this  country  the  hardship  of  separation  from  parents 
can  be  lessened,  and  the  children  prepared  for  their  new  homes. 
The  careful  selection  and  classification  of  homes  together  with  ade- 
quate follow-up  care  will  contribute  much  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  children.  And  the  maintenance  of  proper  recca^s  and  a  centnd 
Index  will  make  it  possible  for  parents  to  locate  tbelr  children  and 
keep  In  touch  with  them. 

Although  this  plan  seeks  to  rr.<?et  a  unique  emergency.  It  is  based 
on  American  experience  In  the  child-welfare  field  and  seeks  to  apply 
American  standards. 

Among  those  who  have  cooperated  In  drawing  up  this  plan  are 
the  following: 

Paul  T.  Belsser,  president.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Mary  Boretz.  executive  director,  home  bureau,  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing Guardian   Society. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  executive  director.  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

Jessie  P.  Condit,  executive  secretary.  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gertrude  M.  Dublnsky,  executive  director.  Juvenile  Aid  Society. 
Philadelphia. 

Sybil  Foster,  field  secretary.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Mary  Godley,  executive  director.  Catholic  Hcnne  Bureau.  New 
York. 

Katherlne  E.  Grlfflth.  director.  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Byron  T.  Hacker,  executive  director.  Children's  Center,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Dr.  Stephanie  Herz,  Committee  for  Catholic  Refugees  from  Ger- 
many. 

Sidney  Hollander.  Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities. 

Dr.  Marlon  E.  Kenworthy.  director.  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Jacob  Kepecs,  superintendent,  Jewish  Children's  Bureau.  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Hertha  Krauss,  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Edith  L.  Lauer,  executive  director,  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Bureau.  Baltimore. 

Harry  Lurie.  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

Lotte  Marcuse,  director  of  placements,  Oarmsm  Jewlah  Chlldrm's 
Aid. 

Ruth  Taylor,  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

Sophie  Van  8.  Thels,  assistant  secretary.  State  Charities  Akf 
Association,  New  York. 

Alfred  F.  Whitman,  executive  secretary.  Children's  Aid  AseocU- 
tion,  Boston. 
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[From  the  TonketB  Herald  Statesman,  March  18,  1930] 

worn     HELPLESS,     HOMELESS,      HOPELESS     CHILDSEN 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  "Refugee  Sunday,"  which  will  be  observed 
In  all  Catholic  churches  of  the  city.  It  is  timely  to  consider  the 
plight  of  those  millions  who  are  being  driven  about,  homeless  and 
helpless,  without  hope  of  refuge. 

The  civilized  world  is  in  tears  for  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
renascent  barbarism — for  the  doddering  aged,  the  stricken  middle- 
aged,  the  bewildered  young  people,  and  especially  the  innocent 
children,  too  young  to  realize  the  horror  of  it  all. 

But  tears  are  of  no  avail  against  the  monstrosities  of  fascism 
In  full  stride.  Never  In  history,  perhaps,  has  there  been  such  a 
grave  need  and  so  great  an  opportvmity  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
as  at  present. 

That  is  what  lends  powerful  significance  and  importance  to  the 
Wagner-Rogers  bill,  now  before  Congress,  which  would  permit 
10.000  children  under  14  to  be  brought  into  this  country  from 
Germany  in  1939.  and  another  10,000  m  1940.  The  children  would 
come  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Nonsectarlan  Committee 
for  German  Refugees.  About  half  would  be  taken  from  German 
families  practicing  the  Jewish  faith  and  half  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faiths.  All  would  be  placed  in  American  families  of 
their  own  faith,  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

Ortat  Britain  already  has  made  strides  In  this  direction  and 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  a  pronouncement  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
Home  Secretary  in  that  Government,  that  among  German  &nd 
Austrian  refugees  who  sought  asylum  in  England  some  time  ago. 
11.000  are  prospering  and  have,  so  far.  provided  employment  for 
16.000  Britons.  Far  from  being  a  handicap  to  British  Industrial 
recovery,  they  are  furthering  It,  he  said. 

The  Joint  resolution  before  Congress  expresses  similar  confidence 
that  "the  admission  toto  the  United  States  of  a  limited  number 
of  these  children  can  be  accomplished  without  any  danger  of 
their  becoming  public  charges,  or  dislocating  American  indxu^, 
or  displacing  American  labor." 

It  is  heart-warmtog  that  America  Is  alert  to  her  opportunity 
and  her  duty  in  an  hour  when  humanity  cries  out  fCK*  action. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mall  of  March  22,  1939] 

VOB  TOUNQ  BXrUGSES 

Tb  alleviate  one  of  the  more  tragic  of  the  appalling  problems 
of  oppressed  humanity  in  so-called  greater  Germany  a  Joint  reso- 
lution has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  modify  the  immigration 
laws  as  they  apply  to  children  of  the  age  of  14  or  younger.  The 
proposal  would  permit  an  additional  10.000  children  of  those  ages 
to  enter  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  calendar  years  of 
1939  and  1940. 

The  resolution  states  that  children  who  have  since  January  1, 
1933.  resided  "\n  any  territory  now  incorporated  in  Germany"  and 
for  whom  "satisfactory  assurances  are  given  that  [theyl  will  be 
supported  smd  properly  cared  for  through  the  action  of  responsible 
citizens  or  responsible  private  organizations  •  •  •  and  •  •  • 
will  not  become  public  charges"  will  be  eligible.  Those  provisions 
are  designed  to  preclude  any  unfortunate  experience  with  refugee 
children  such  as  England  suffered  when  thousands  were  removed 
from  war  territories  In  Spain. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Joint  resolution,  the 
resettlement  division  of  the  National  Cocrdmating  Committee, 
composed  of  leading  members  of  all  churches  (Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Hebrew)   and  professions,  has  begun  to  operate. 

The  committee  Informs  \is  that  there  will  be  no  dislocation  of 
the  employment  of  American  citizens,  a  restriction  that  will  re- 
move a  serious  possible  criticism.  The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
have  placed  their  enthusiastic  approval  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  resolution  and  the  committee's  work.  E^rery  possible  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  to  prevent  refugees  from  depriving  Amer- 
icans of  their  empl03rment. 

The  provisions  in  the  resolution  concerning  eligibility  of  refugee 
children  should  insiue  the  elimination  of  any  undesirables  or  those 
who  would  become  public  charges.  8om«  of  the  most  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  we  have  today  in  this  country  are  of  foreign 
birth  who  escaped  to  this  country  from  oppressive  governments 
and  who  therefore  more  fully  appreciate  what  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment means  to  humanity. 

The  local  organization  of  the  resettlement  division  already  has 
started  to  work,  and  first  repwrts  Indicate  that  splendid  accom- 
plishments have  been  made.  To  support  the  Joint  resolution  and 
the  work  of  the  National  Coordinating  Committee  Is  to  give  con- 
crete evidence  of  America's  determination  to  keep  alive  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  and  enlightened  humanity. 

[FYom  the  Boston  Globe  of  March  23,  1939] 

LET    THEM     IN 

The  saddest  sight  in  this  disordered  world  is  the  child  seeking 
refuge  from  totalitarian  tyranny.  Appreciating  the  plight  of  these 
helpless  little  ones  Senator  Wagntb  has  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
It  possible  tor  10,000  refugee  minors  to  be  received  outside  the 
quota  limits  in  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

There  Is  nothing  sectarian  about  this  proposal.  These  boys  and 
girls,  all  below  the  age  of  14,  would  be  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews.  They  would  be  distributed  to  families  or  Individuals  who 
would  care  for  them  and  bring  them  up,  guaranteeing  that  they 
woxUd  not  becone  public  charges. 


Recently  Mrs.  Calvin  CCoIldge  Jotned  with  ft  groap  of  wome©  !i 
Northampton  who  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  26  of  the  youn< 
refugees.  Great  Britain  has  offered  homes  for  7300.  Crowdet 
little  Holland  has  accepted  1.700  and  is  receiving  more. 

What  Senator  Wacneb  isks  Congress  to  permit  is  trifling  in  com  _ 
parlson.  There  should  b^  no  dlsposiUon  to  do  lees  and  the  actioi 
should  be  prompt. 


The 


Louisiana   Pui-chase   and    One   of  Its   First 
Explorers,  Z  ;bulon  Montgomery  Pike 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LiWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tw  Jiday.  April  4, 1939 


ADDRESS     BY     THE     lATE     HONORABLE     ALVA     AD.^MS.     O 
PUEBLO,  COLO..  BEFORE  THE  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  OP 
COLORADO  COLLEGE   COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Coloikdo.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  everyone  Ii  i 
America  has  heard  of  Pike's  Peak  and  tens  of  millions  hav ; 
seen  it,  but  comparatively  few  know  much  of  the  man  whos; 
name  it  bears  or  of  the  insi^ring  story  of  the  expedition  ii  i 
the  course  of  which  a  joung  officer  of  the  United  States  Arm  r 
"discovered"  this  majestic  mountain  which  dominates  thj 
middle  of  the  "front  range"  of  the  Continental  Divide  l|i 
Colorado. 

Lt.  Zebulon  Montgomery  Prke  (1779-1813),  of  New  Jersei, 
commanded  two  expl  aring  expeditions  irito  the  Louisian  i 
Purchase  shortly  af tei  its  acquisition  from  Napoleon  in  180:  . 
The  first  (August  9.  1  W5.  to  April  30,  1806)  was  north  froii 
St.  Louis,  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  what  Pike  mistaken  y 
believed  to  be  its  source,  and  back  again  by  the  same  rout ;. 
The  second  and  mora  important  expedition  (July  15,  180  5, 
to  July  1.  1807)  was  Westward  from  St.  Louis,  across  what  s 
now  Missouri,  Elansasj  eastern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  north  - 
em  Mexico,  and  Texjis,  ending,  after  many  hardships  ard 

oches,  on  the  Red  River  which  then 
between  the  territory  of  Spain  ^qd 

tes. 

s  and  Clark  expedition  (May  14,  180ft, 

)  up  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  aero  is 
and  down  the  Colxmibia  to  the  Pacil  c 

n  to  St.  Louis,  had  been  undertaken 
of  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  wha, 


adventures,  at  Natcl 
marked  the  boimdai 
that  of  the  United  St 
The  celebrated  Le\ 
to  September  23.  180( 
the  Continental  Divid^ 
Ocean  and  back  ag{ 
under  personal  orderi 


long  before,  had  planned  an  exploration  to  find  a  land  rou  « 
to  the  Pacific  and  aciive  preparations  for  which,  under  tlie 
President's  personal  supervision,  were  in  progress  even  before 
the  acquisition  of  the;  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Pike's  two  expediti|Dns  were  undertaken  under  orders  tt 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Will|inson,  Civil  Governor  of  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory and  commander  of  the  military  forces  in  that  regioi. 
Although  doubtless  Ftke's  expeditions  were  reported  to  tlie 
War  Department  and  Known  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  so(  n 
after  they  were  underway,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  thp 
they  were  Initiated  orl  planned  by  President  Jefferson. 

Pike's  journal  of  hfc  second  or  western  expedition,  writtto 
day  by  day  in  a  aoldier's  matter-of-fact  style,  withoit 
literary  embellishmen|;,  tells  an  inspiring  story  of  indomital  le 

)f  iron  discipline,  of  solicitude  for  tlie 
ind — all  of  whose  hardships  he  shansd 


wUl,  of  self-reliance, 
men  under  his  co 


equally  with  them— (f  calm  fortitude  in  the  face  of  every 


conceivable  privation 


and  danger,  and  of  dauntless  couraj  e 


It  is  a  story  with  i/hich  every  American  should  become 
familiar  so  that  he  might  more  fully  realize  how  dea^ 
was  won  the  heritaie  of  which  many  of  us  are  now  tie 
unappreciative  or  iniifferent,  if  not  the  querulously  co^i- 
plaining,  heirs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  popular  siunmarles  of  Pikt's 
western  expedition  is  the  following  address,  delivered,  a  nui  i- 
ber  of  years  ago,  bef Gre  the  faculty  and  students  of  Colora  lo 
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College  in  Colorado  Springs,  by  the  late  Honorable  Alva 
Adams,  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Colorado — the  father 
of  the  present  senior  United  States  Senatcn*  from  Colorado. 
It  is  a  fitting  tribute  by  a  distingxiished  citizen  and  Governor 
of  our  State  to  a  really  great  national  hero,  whose  name  is  so 
closely  identified  with  Colorado. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  Europe  was  one  vast 
military  camp.  Upon  the  crimson  crest  ol  revolution  Napoleon  tad 
ridden  into  power.  The  destinies  of  Prance  were  placed  In  his 
hands,  and  he  led  the  devoted  nation  where  he  willed.  The  am- 
bitious Corslcan  aimed  not  alone  to  control  the  nations  of  tne 
Old  World,  but  he  dreamed  as  well  of  empire  m  the  new  land  that 
lay  beyond  the  western  sea. 

The  gateway  to  the  Interior  of  the  American  Continent  was 
guarded  by  a  French  city.  Over  two  centuries  before,  French  ex- 
plorers had  driven  the  prows  of  their  adventxirous  ships  upon  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  In  her  soil  planted  a  mighty  crobs  and  to  It 
nailed  the  SLrroB  at  France.  Until  1762  the  lille«  of  France  guided  the 
Infant  destinies  of  the  forest  empire.  In  that  year,  defeated  by 
England  in  their  rivalry  for  dominion  In  America.  France,  with  the 
art  of  a  tricky  bankrupt,  sought  out  a  preferred  creditor,  and  by 
secret  treaty  ceded  Louisiana  to  ^ain.  For  38  years  the  new  land 
languished  under  the  blight  of  Spanish  rule.  Then,  In  return  for 
Tuscany,  Spam  gave  bcu:K  to  France  the  title  deeds  of  Louisiana. 

THX   LOUISIANA   PtTKCHASB 

Three  years  later,  when  preparing  for  war  with  England,  need  of 
money  and  the  danger  of  Louisiana's  falling  a  prize  to  the  naval 
supremacy  of  England  forced  Napoleon  to  give  up  his  dream  of  a 
great  Jiiississlppi  colony,  and  Louisiana  was  sold  to  Jefferson.  No 
one,  not  even  Jefferson,  realized  as  fully  as  did  the  French  Emperor 
the  value  of  that  which  he  sold.  The  price  was  sixteen  miUlons, 
twelve  millions  cash  and  four  miUlons  to  pay  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  French  spoliation.'  It  was,  as  Nap>oleon  said,  "a  mag- 
nificent bargain:  an  empire  for  a  trifle."  He  also  said:  "A  day  may 
come  when  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  shall 
render  the  Americans  too  powerful  for  the  continent  of  Europe." 

"I  have  given  to  England  a  rival  that  wlU  humble  her  pride." 

How  different  the  voice  of  American  statesmanship.  Seldom  has 
the  tongue  of  an  American  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
when  casting  the  horoscope  of  the  west.  Napoleon  could  better 
read  the  stars  that  told  the  destiny  of  western  greatness. 

Jefferson  realized  that  the  nation  that  held  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  must  be  the  enemy  of  the  United  States.  He  wanted 
freedom  of  the  great  river;  but  the  empire  to  which  his  purchase 
led  cast  no  rays  upon  his  horizon.  After  the  treaty  was  made,  Jef- 
ferson said  of  Louisiana  that  "it  was  a  barren  sand;  individuals  wlU 
not  buy;  we  gato  nothtog  but  peace." 
JXrrSBSON  DKNOUNCID  BT  partisan  OPPONXNTB  fob  LOtTSIANA  PUICHABB 

The  Federalists  denounced  the  purchase  as  corrupt  and  uncon- 
stitutional, and  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  New 
England  denounced  It  as  an  Illegal  interference  with  the  future 
balance  of  power  of  New  England.  When  a  Tennessee  Member  of 
Congress  proposed  a  survey  of  some  i>ortions  of  the  new  purchase, 
a  Member  from  New  England  made  It  the  text  for  the  following 
bitter  assault:  "^o  act  of  Jefferson's  administration  presents  such 
a  variety  of  disgraceful  features  as  this  shameful  purchase  of  a 
colony  of  Frenchmen.  In  Its  orlgrln  It  was  corrupt;  In  Its  principles 
hostile  to  Constitution  Euid  republican  habits.  It  has  swallowed 
.  up  millions  aside  from  the  vast  sums  required  to  explore  Its 
unknown  frontier.  The  origin  of  this  monstrous  purchase,  the 
effect  of  which  wUl  be  felt  to  our  latest  posterity,  was  to  give  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Western 
States." 

This  spirit  did  not  die.  When,  on  January  15,  1811.  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  State  was  being  considered.  Joslah 
Qulncy.  who  2  years  later  left  Congress  to  become  president  of 
Harvard  College,  opposed  the  admission  of  the  new  State  in  these 
picturesque  sentiments: 

"The  illegal  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  unsettled  the  foundations 
of  the  Government,  and  no  State  formed  from  Illegal  territory 
could  enter  the  Union  or  become  equal  with  the  original  States. 
I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  if  this 
blU  admitting  Louisiana  as  a  State  passes,  the  bonds  of  the  Union 
are  virtually  dissolved;  and  that,  as  It  will  be  the  right  of  all.  so  It 
win  be  the  duty  of  some  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation — 
amicably  If  they  can;  violently  If  they  must.  We  have  no  right  to 
throw  the  rights,  liberties,  and  property  of  original  States  mto 
hotchpot  with  wild  men  of  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed  though 
more  respectable  race  of  Anglo-Spanish  Americans.  It  was  not  for 
these  men  our  fathers  fought;  It  was  not  for  them  this  Constitution 
was  adopted." 

From  these  quotations  we  can  see  that  South  CaroUna  was  not 
the  first  State  to  preach  the  gospel  of  secession. 

Years  later,  when  the  Oregon  question  was  before  the  people, 
William  Sturglss,  m  a  lecture  before  the  MercantUe  Library  Aaao- 


*  The  United  States  paid  80.000.000  fl-ancs  (tll,250,00G)  outright 
and  assumed  the  claims  at  her  citizens  against  France  to  the  extent 
of  ao,000,000  francs  ($3,750,000)  additional;  the  mtcrest  payments 
Incidental  to  the  final  settlement  raising  the  total  eventually  to 
•27,267,622,  or  about  4  cents  an  acre  (Sncyclopedia  Brltannica.  vol. 
14.  p.  432). 
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datlon  of  Boston,  said:  "Better  the  Pacific  extend  to  the  Rodcy 
Mountains  than  to  have  the  Oregon  country  converted  into  new 
States." 

In  the  Ug^t  of  the  present,  these  assaults  upon  and  evil  pt«dic<- 
tlons  concerning  the  West  are  as  fuU  of  humor  as  the  flight  oC 
Cervantes'  hero  with  the  windmills.  They  show  the  pessimist  of 
our  day  that  angelic  wings  were  as  short  and  rare  on  the  shotUders 
of  our  noble  ancestors  as  with  the  statesmen  of  today  Our  Nation 
has  grown  in  breadth  and  power,  but  human  nature  has  changed 
but  little.  Distance  has  wreathed  the  past  with  all  the  charms 
of  Its  enchantment,  so  that  to  our  gaze  every  actor  on  the  early 
Stage  of  our  history  bears  the  character  and  proportions  at  a  demi- 
god and  a  hero,  and  their  deeds  In  the  political  arena  stamping 
their  times  as  the  golden  age  of  statesmanship.  Yet,  in  truth,  men 
were  as  bitter,  partisan,  selfish,  and  narrow  then  as  now.  TIdm 
and  tombstones  are  ever  kind. 

In  the  history  of  American  progress  there  arc  but  one  or  two 
events  as  important  as  the  ptirchase  of  Louisiana.  In  the  annals 
of  mankind  there  have  been  few  triumphs  of  warrior  or  states- 
man that  have  been  so  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  a  great  and 
a  beneficent  destiny.  Yet  was  It  attained  with  no  stain  of  blood 
or  crash  of  battle. 

At  midday  m  New  Orteans.  on  December  20.  1803,  the  French 
and  American  flags  passed  each  other,  as  the  one  was  lowered 
and  the  other  raised.  There  was  no  other  ceremony  to  mark  the 
great  event.  No  cheering  multitude.  No  cannon  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  surrounding  solitude.  No  orator  Indulged  in  pat- 
riotic prophecy.  There  was  no  comment,  no  music,  no  emotion. 
Thus  simply  an  empire  passed  from  the  dominion  of  France  and 
became  a  ptirt  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  American  R?publlc. 

By  this  transfer  the  public  domain  was  widely  extended— «lixKwt 
beyond  known  limits. 

PIKX'S     TWO     EXPLOaXNQ     EXPaui  1  IONS 

In  order  to  learn  more  of  the  new  land.  Lt.  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike  was  placed  In  charge  of  an  exploring  party  to  explore  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  Blver.  So  satisfactorily  did  Pike 
periorm  this  service  that  upon  his  return  from  the  north  he  warn 
selected  by  General  Wilkinson  to  command  a  party  that  should 
explore  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers — the  intent  being  to  ascend 
the  Arkansas  to  its  soiirce.  suid  then  pass  over  to  the  Red  River 
and  return  home  by  that  stream.  It  is  with  thlo  last  expedition 
that  we  WlU  travel. 

PIKX'S  WXSTWABO  CXKLIUTIOIf 

On  July  15,  1806.  Lieutenant  Pike  started  from  BeUe  Vbntftlne,  • 
village  a  few  miles  above  St.  Louis.  The  expedition  comprised  2S 
men,  officers  and  soldiers.  Their  equipment  consisted  of  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  a  company  of  infantry.  General  Wilkinson  issued 
$600  In  value  of  merchandise,  which  was  to  be  an  expense  and 
trading  fund  for  this  company  of  explorers.  Pike  was  admonished 
to  be  careful  In  spending  his  supplies,  as  he  would  be  held  to  • 
strict  accountability  for  every  farthing  expended.  Wilkinson  evi- 
dently expected  Pike  to  have  the  financial  wisdom  and  buslnsH 
qualities  of  a  Methodist  bishop  aside  from  his  attainments  as  soldier 
and  explorer.  The  contrast  between  Ooverrmient  supplies  then 
and  now  ts  vivid.  Today  when  a  committee  from  Congress  Is  sent 
out  on  a  visit  of  friendly  Inspection  to  some  western  agency  or  post 
the  liquors,  cigars,  and  luxuries  that  are  loaded  on  their  Pullman 
car  cost  more  than  the  entire  expense  of  this  band  of  explorers,  who 
were  to  travel  an  indefinite  time  in  an  unknown  and  savage  wilder- 
ness. The  effects  of  the  company  were  loaded  Into  two  crude  boats. 
When  ready  to  start,  51  Osage  Indians  were  placed  In  Pike's  charge. 
These  he  was  to  escort  to  their  homes  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Osage  River.  The  Indians  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as 
did  some  of  the  men.  hunting  as  they  went  to  supply  food  for  the 
pany.  The  party  fiassed  up  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivera,  and  In 
due  time  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  where  they  delivered  tlM 
Indians  to  their  friends.  After  trading  for  horses,  supplies,  and 
arranging  for  guides,  they  left  the  boats  and  crossed  the  countrjr  to 
the  Arkansas. 

Pike  kept  a  dally  record,  noting  the  country,  weather,  and 
all  incidents  he  considered  valuable  or  Interesting.  As  a  literary 
work.  Pike's  diary  may  not  rank  very  high;  but  as  the  narration 
of  a  sincere  and  patriotic  soldier  It  will  ever  hold  a  place  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  admire  the  straightforward  story  of  a  simple 
and  brave  man. 

As  the  record  of  Colorado's  discoverer,  the  Journal  of  the  men 
who  built  the  first  house  and  raised  the  first  American  flag  upon 
the  domain  of  our  present  State,  I  commend  the  perusal  of  his 
book  to  every  citizen  that  loves  his  State. 

PIKX  TBXATB  WITH  THX  tNDIAin 

Aside  from  his  duty  as  explorer.  Pike  was  instructed  to  vtait 
the  Pawnee  and  other  Indian  tribes  and  to  make  treaties  of  peace 
and  alliance  with  them.    This  was  not  always  easy  to  occcHnplish. 

Not  long  before  a  splendid  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  coming 
from  Santa  Fe.  had  passed  through  this  same  region  upon  a  similar 
errand.  In  anticipation  of  boundary  disputes  arising  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  the  Spaniards  made  an  effort  to 
form  friendly  alliances  with  the  Indians.  This  troop  was  a 
magnificent  body  of  men.  500  strong.  Every  soldier  was  mounted 
<»  a  milk-white  steed,  while  the  commander  and  his  two  aides 
rode  jet-black  staUlons.  This  cavalcade  of  «»p«"<«T«<t  had  been 
lavish  In  presents  to  the  chiefs.  They  left  medals  and  flags  of 
the  Spanish  King.  The  Indians  had  been  much  Impresaed  with. 
the  superb  uniforms,  with  the  glitter  and  the  boast  of  the  Spanish 
dScers.    They  were,  indeed.  In  strange  contrast  with  the  socij 
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equipments  and  number  of  the  American  soldiers.  It  required 
much  diplomacy  to  induce  them  to  surrender  the  Spanish  emblem 
and  receive  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Often  the  small  troop  was  In 
Imminent  danger,  but  the  wonderful  coolness,  courage,  and  deci- 
sion of  their  leader  saved  them.  With  the  Indians  Pike  was 
exacting,  but  Jxist.  As  he  wrote.  "His  experience  had  taught  him 
that  if  you  have  Justice  on  your  side  and  do  not  enforce  It. 
the  Indians  will  universally  despise  you." 

The  Pawnees  he  found  very  reluctant  to  accept  his  tenders  of 
peace  and  protection.  They  had  been  fascinated  and  flattered 
with  the  attention  and  magnificence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
sought  no  alliance  with  any  power  less  splendid.  Like  most 
primitive  people,  the  Indians  Judged  the  king  by  his  ambassador; 
the  sender  of  a  message  by  the  display  of  the  messenger  that 
brought  It.  They  looked  with  contempt  upon  this  American  cap- 
tain, who  wore  the  dress  of  a  hunter:  who  carried  packs  and 
pioneered  the  trail.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  were  disappointed 
in  appeararcee  and  scoffed  at  Pike  as  being  the  representative  of 
a  mighty  power,  whoee  ambassador  he  claimed  to  be.  Proud  of 
their  many  hundred  warriors,  these  Pawnees  refused  to  treat  or 
smoke.  They  gathered  their  warriors  in  battle  array  and  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  little  band  of  whites  from  the  earth.  But  when 
they  saw  no  fear  or  signs  of  retreat,  but  instead  the  most  cool 
and  determined  preparations  to  meet  their  assaults,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and.  under  a  flag  of  truce,  offered  the  calumet.  In 
writing  of  this  event.  Pike  writes  as  though  he  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  the  Pawnees  did  not  carry  out  their  intention  to 
fight,  "as  he  had  arranged  his  small  troop  so  as  to  kill  at  least 
100  of  the  Indians  before  they  could  have  been  exterminated." 

XTP  THE   ARKANSAS   RTVER,    ACROSS  THE   GREAT   PLAINS 

Day  by  day  they  press  up  the  Arkansas.  At  first  on  either  hand 
great  rolling  prairies.,  and  then  the  oceanlike  plains.  He  is  amazed 
at  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  deer.  elk.  and  other  game.  A  single 
hunter  could  supply  a  small  army  with  food;  but  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  he  forbids  the  killing  of  more  game  than  required.  Were 
It  not  that  some  of  our  living  citizens  have  seen  on  the  same  plains 
herds  of  buffalo  that  were  limited  only  by  the  horizon's  line,  and 
had  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  msrrlad  tread,  we  might 
question  the  estimate  Pike  gives  of  the  game  he  saw. 

As  Pike  enters  the  buffalo  country,  he  comments  freely  upon  the 
barrenness  and  desolation.  He  forgets  that  game  could  not  be  so 
plentiful  if  the  land  were  so  desolate.  So  impressed  was  he  with 
the  worthlessness  of  the  plains,  that  when,  reviewing  his  travels 
across  them,  he  said :  "The  plains  may  In  time  become  equally  cele- 
brated with  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Prom  these  immense  prairies 
may  arise  one  great  advantage  to  the  United  States  by  the  restrict- 
ing of  our  population  to  some  certain  limits,  and  thereby  insxiring 
a  continuation  of  the  Union  Our  citizens  through  necessity  will 
be  constrained  to  limit  their  extent  on  the  west  to  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  leaving  the  prairies — Incapable  of  cultivation — to  the 
imclvlllzed  aborigines." 

Pike.  Qulncy,  Webster,  and  other  of  our  famed  ancestors  were 
great  explorers  and  statesmen,  but  as  prophets  they  were  failures. 

TTBST  VIEW  or  THE  ROCIUXS.  WHICH  PIKE  aEFE3lR£D  TO  AS  "THE  MEXICAN 

MOtmTAINS" 

After  many  days  the  motmtalns  burst  upon  the  vision  of  the 
explorers.  To  the  left  a  pair  of  twin  peaks  cut  the  horizon;  to  the 
right  a  mighty  single  mountain  stood  like  a  sentinel  upon  the 
boundary  of  plain  and  mountain. 

Prom  the  first  sight  of  the  grand  peak  It  became  the  pole  star — 
the  compass  of  the  explorer.  During  all  his  wanderings  over  plain 
and  mountain  he  was  seldom  out  of  sight  of  the  great  mountain 
which  he  called  his  friend  and  guide,  and  a  grateful  people  have 
made  It  his  monument — one  that  will  carry  the  name  of  Pike  down 
the  stream  of  time.  Seldom  have  peaks  been  so  royally  named; 
seldom  have  heroes  been  worthy  of  so  lofty  a  commemoration. 

Pnca   TRIES   BT7T   FAILS   TO   CLIMB   "THE   GRAND  PEAK" 

When  Pike  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Fountaine.  and  where 
Pueblo  now  stands,  he  established  camp,  built  a  rude  temporary 
stockade,  and  over  it  raised  the  first  American  flag  that  had  ever 
been  kissed  by  the  radiant  sun  and  floated  upon  the  crystal  air  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Considering  It  his  duty  as  an  explorer  to 
ascend  a  peak  that  was  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape. 
Pike,  with  several  soldiers,  took  an  early  start  one  morning  from 
his  Pueblo  camp,  so  that  he  might  reach  and  climb  the  peak  tmd 
return  to  camp  In  reasonable  time.  To  their  Infinite  surprise,  the 
second  day  had  well  near  passed  before  they  came  to  the  south  end 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain.  In  this  Incident  you  will  find  the  germ 
of  that  ancient  story  that  Is  told  to  and  about  every  tenderfoot 
that  has  visited  this  region  since  the  days  of  Pike.  It  was  near  the 
first  of  Decemljer,  and  a  winter  of  deep  snow  and  intense  cold. 
They  had  no  blankets  and  little  food,  but  they  determined  to 
attempt  the  ascent.  After  the  best  part  of  2  days'  struggling 
through  the  snow  they  found  themselves  upon  the  top  of  the  great 
ridge  which,  west  of  Cheyenne,  leads  up  to  the  peak.  They  were 
In  snow  to  their  waists,  and  the  mercury  below  zero.'  Still  the 
peak.  In  its  soaring  grandeur,  seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  This  led 
Pike  to  say  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  human  foot  could  ever 
press  Its  summit.  To  him  it  was  as  though  the  Almighty  had 
marked  "no  thoroughfare"  upon  its  rugged  heights  and  eternal 
snows.  As  his  men  were  without  food,  and  dressed  only  in  Army 
overalls,   shoes  without  stockings,   no   blankets  or  overcoats,   he 


*4*   below  zero,  according  to  the  Reaumur  thermometer  which 
Pike  carried,  or  23°  above  zero  Fahroohelt. 


decided  it  folly  to  go 

they  were  In  camp  at  Pu^b'o. 

This  was  the  first  atter^pt 
near  as  Pike  ever  came 
James  and  others  of  Lon 
midsummer.     It  is  a  different 
August  than  in  Decembei 

In  honor  of  this  first 
the   peak,   and   that   is 
maps  and  reports.     Pike 
the  name  of  James  was 
of  the  historical  mysterlei 
baptized   Pike.    Trappers 
plains  re3ented  the  apparent 
ing  of  the  mountain  as 
reports  and  the  envy  of 
begins  to  appear  In  the 
about    the    middle    of 
christened  until  the 
was  fixed  to  remain  as 
valor;  as  long  as  history 


furtl  er.  and  ordered  a  return.    Two  days  lata 


to  scale  Pike's  Peak,  and  that  was  ai 
to  its  summit.  Sixteen  years  later,  Dr, 
's  exploring  party  ascended  the  Peak  in 

task,  climbing  Colorado  mountains  la 


tbe 
Pikes 


as  tributary  to  the  Platte 
near   Buena    Vista.    He 


i£cent  Long  gave  the  name  of  James  to 

name   It   bears   In   early  Government 

^ve  it  no  specific  name,  and  Just  when 

d  ropped  and  it  Was  christened  Pike  is  one 

I  question  whether  it  was  ever  legally 

traders,   and  early   voyagers   across   the 

slight  to  Pike  and  persisted  in  speak- 

Plke's  Peak,  In  defiance  of  Government 

^val  explorers.     The  name  of  Pike's  Peak 

iterature  of  the  prairies  and  mountaini 

century,    but    It    was    not    Irrevocably 

Peak  gold  excitement,  when  the  name 

ong  as  men  love  to  listen  to  stories  oi 

Is  written. 


XTP  THE   ARKANSAS   TO   THE  JGRANO    CANTON,    OB   ROTAL   GORGE,    AND   INTC 

SOUTH    PARK 

From  Pueblo,  Pike  passed  up  to  the  soda  springs  at  Canon.  Tbi 
walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  prevented  his  following  the  course  o1 
the  Arkansas.  Prom  hers  he  drifted  over  the  divide  into  Soutl 
Park  and  upon  the  waters  of  the  Platte.    He  recognized  the  streanu 


He  came  into  the  Arkansas  Valley  agair 
Jwandered  west  over  routes  we  cannol 
Identify  until  he  must  iiave  found  the  Tomlchl,  a  tributary  ol 
the  Gunnison,  and  the  only  time  Pike  touched  Pacific  waters.  Hi 
recognized  that  this  streim  rvmning  west  could  not  be  the  Ret 
he  sought,  and  turned  ejst  and  south.  After  a  month  of  incred- 
ible exposure,  hardship,  nnd  suffering,  he  came  back  to  his  camf 
at  Canon.  His  horses  hid  been  killed  or  disabled;  his  men  wen 
worn  and  frozen,  weak  i,nd  faint  from  exposure  and  starvation; 

guns  Injured  and  broken.  During  thli 
terrible  month  of  wandeAng  In  the  wintry  mountains  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  Pikels  twenty-eighth  birthday  were  passed 
Christmas  they  spent  in  1  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  They  wen 
almost  starving  and  in  ajstrange  and  wintry  land.  Yet  this  heroh 
man  writes  in  his  Journjl  on  that  Christmas  Day  "that  food  ant 
diet  were  beneath  the  8(t1ous  consideration  of  men  who  explon 
new  countries."  So  often  were  their  rations  scant  that  "his  met 
thought  themselves  fortinate  with  having  plenty  of  buffalo  mea 
without  salt  or  any  oth(  r  thing  whatever."  As  he  was  In  cam] 
celebrating  this  holiday  he  writes  of  the  condition  of  his  men 
"Not  one  person  was  pnperly  clothed  for  winter;  many  withou 
blankets,  having  been  oh  llged  to  cut  them  up  for  socks  and  othe  • 
articles;  laying  down  at  light  upon  the  snow  or  wet  ground.  on( 
side  burning,  the  other  jlerced  with  the  wind,  the  men  mnifine  t 
miserable  substitute  for  shoes  and  other  covering  out  of  ra^ 
buffalo  hide 


irOBN  OUT  AND   ABANDONED 

remained  5  days  to  recruit  the  strength  o ' 

other  necessary  preparations  for  an  as 

mountains  to  the  west,  which  was  the  barrle ' 

the    river    they    sought.     When    leavini ; 

[foot,  the  horses  living  being  In  no  condl 

luggfige  was  divided,  giving  70  pounds  to  eacl  i 


ditlon,  frost  and  hunger 


had  been  2  days  without 
Dr.  Robinson — his  friend 


their  companions.     Just 
spair,  they  discovered  at 


HORSES 

At  Canon  camp  they 
their  men,  and  to  make 
sault  against  the 
that    they    supposed    hid 
Canon,  the  party  was  on 
tion  to  travel.    The 
man. 

rOUR  DAt S  WITHOUT  SLEEP  OR  FOOD 

From  Canon  they  staited  up  Grap>e  Creek.     After  2  or  3  day  i 
they  entered  Wet  Mountiiln  Valley.     Snow  fell,  covering  the  covin 
try  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet.     Most  of  the  game  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  mountains,  ai  d  the  party  was  soon  In  a  desperate  con 


making  sad  havoc.    On  January  17  nlni 


of  the  men  had  their  feet  frozen,  among  them  the  hunters.     The/ 


food,  so  a  camp  was  made,  and  Pike  an(  I 
and  companion — went  out  to  hiint.     Th^  > 
first  day  they  killed  nothing.     Night  came  on  and  they  thought  i  i 
useless  to  go  to  camp  -am .  add  to  the  general  gloom,  so  took  shelte  * 
under   some   rocks,   whei  e   they   remained   all   night,   hungry    an(  I 
without  cover  or  rest,  as  the  cold  was  too  intense  to  permit  sleei: 
Next   day   they   got   eight   shots  at   a  buffalo,   but   failed   to   kll 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career.  Pike  weakened  in  courage 
They  had  been  4  days  without  food,  and  the  helpless  men  depend 
ing  upon  them.    All  the  le  4  days  without  sleep  and  tramping  th  i 
deep  snow,  they  were  wet  ik  and  faint,  and  It  looked  as  though  fat  > 
had    decreed   that   the   <  xpedltion   should   end   In   tragedy.     The  r 
sought   a  small  grove,  d  etermlned  to  remain  absent  and   die  b  r 
themselves  rather  than  i  eturn  to  camp  and  witness  the  misery  o  f 

as  they  had  made  this  resolution  of  de- 
a  distance  several  buffalo.  Hope  at  onc» 
took  command,  and  wit^  great  exertion  they  crept  through  th» 
snow  and  succeeded  in  ikilllng  a  buffalo.  At  midnight  they 
turned  to  camp  with  thej  food  that  saved  the  lives  of  the  men  an^ 
the  exploration  from  trabic  failure 


CROSSING  THE  SANG 


DE  CRISTO  MOUNTAINS  IN  JANT7ART 


On  January  21  two  meki — Thomas  Dougherty  and  John  Sparka-4> 
were  so  badly  frozen  that,  they  could  not  travel.  A  cruel  altematlv  i 
was  forced  upon  the  leader.  Por  all  to  remain  with  the  poor  crip- 
ples was  almost  equivalent  to  deciding  that  all  must  perish.  Ths 
two  were  left.  They  gathered  wood  and  left  what  meat  remalnel 
with  the  [>oor  men.    Aftisr  bidding  them  show  their  fortitude  ami 
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bear  up  until  help  could  be  sent  back,  the  party  pushed  on.  A  day 
or  so  later  another  man — Menaugh — became  helpless,  and  he  was 
left  alone — not  even  the  consolation  of  a  comrade. 

In  all  the  danger  and  risk  of  exploration,  be  It  In  mountain  land 
or  polar  Ice.  I  know  of  nothing  more  terrible  and  desperate  than  the 
condition  of  these  poor  men  left  to  fight  the  awful  perils  of  a 
severe  winter  in  the  unknown  mountain  land.  They  were  helpless: 
they  could  not  hunt  or  fight;  they  could  not  retreat  or  go  on.  Their 
agony  and  suspense  cannot  be  measured  by  words.  I  know  of  no 
parallel,  unless  It  be  in  the  solitary  leper  camps  in  the  wintry  soli- 
tude of  the  Siberian  forests. 

BATS   WITHOUT   FOOD,    FLOUNDEBOTO   THBOUCH    S    FEET   OF  8KOW,   EACH 
MAN  CARXTTNC    70  POUNDS  OF  BAGGAGE 

On  January  24  the  condition  of  the  party  again  became  desper- 
ate— no  food,  and  heavy  snow  through  which  they  beat  their  slow 
and  painful  march.  On  this  day  Pike  heard  the  first  complaint  that 
had  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  his  men.  To  Illustrate  the  man  as 
a  soldier  and  a  disciplinarian,  I  will  give  this  incident.  Flounder- 
ing through  the  snow,  famished  from  want  of  food.  Private  Brown 
scolded  and  said,  "that  It  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear 
to  march  3  days  without  food  through  snows  3  feet  deep  aad  carry 
burdens  only  fit  for  horses." 

PIKE'S  REPRIMAND  FOR  THE  ONLT  MUTINOUS  BEMABK  ON  THE  EXPESITION 

Pike  pasEed  over  the  sedition  at  the  moment,  but  that  evening, 
after  the  company  had  broken  their  long  fast  and  eaten  their  fill 
of  game  the  doctor  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  kill.  Pike  called 
Brown  and  addressed  him  as  follows: 

"Brown,  you  this  day  presumed  to  make  use  of  language  that 
was  seditious  and  mutinous.  I  then  passed  it  over,  pitying  your 
condition  and  attributing  your  conduct  to  your  distress.  Had  I 
reserved  provisions  for  ourselves,  whilst  you  were  starving;  had  wo 
been  marching  along  light  and  at  our  ease,  whilst  you  were  weighed 
down  with  your  burden,  then  you  would  have  some  pretext  for 
yotir  observations.  But  when  we  were  equally  hungry,  weary,  ema- 
ciated, and  charged  with  burdens  which,  I  believe,  my  natural 
strength  is  less  able  to  bear  than  any  man's  in  the  party;  when  we 
are  always  foremost  In  breaking  the  road,  reconnoitering,  and 
enduring  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  It  was  the  height  of  ingratitude 
for  you  to  Indicate  discontent.  Your  ready  compliance  and  firm 
perserverance  I  had  reason  to  expect,  as  the  leader  of  men  who  are 
my  companions  in  misery  and  danger.  But  your  duty  as  a  soldier 
called  on  3rour  obedience  to  your  officer  and  a  prohibition  of  such 
language,  which,  for  this  time,  I  will  pardon;  but  assure  you. 
should  it  ever  be  repeated,  by  Instant  death  I  will  revenge  your 
Ingratitude  and  punish  your  disobedience." 

riKX    REACHES    THE    CONEJOS,    A    TRIBUTART     OF    THE    RIO    GRANDE.    AND 

BXJILOS  A   SMALL   PORT 

Two  days  later  Pike  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Medano  or  Music 
Pass  and  looked  out  upon  the  San  Luis  Valley.  After  his  experi- 
ence it  Is  no  marvel  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  "a  terrestrial  para- 
dise shut  In  from  the  sight  of  man."  They  hastened  down  the  pass, 
skirted  the  range  of  sand  hills,  crossed  the  valley,  arriving  at  the 
Rio  Grande  near  where  Alamosa  stands,  passed  down  the  liver  a 
few  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conejos,  up  which  stream  they  went 
a  short  distance  to  the  warm  springs,  near  where  Judge  Mclntlre 
now  has  his  ranch  and  heme.  Here  Pike  determined  to  establish  a 
camp  and  build  a  fort.  As  soon  as  his  camp  was  located  he  sent  a 
corporal  and  men  to  bring  m  the  frozen  men  that  had  been  cached 
In  the  mountains. 

In  due  time  they  retximed,  bringing  In  Menaugh.  the  man  left 
alone  on  January  27.  Dougherty  and  Sparks  were  still  unable  to 
travel  and  coxild  not  be  brought.  As  the  ccwporal  was  leaving  them 
they  gave  him  a  handful  of  bones  (taken  from  their  frozen  feet)  to 
be  delivered  to  Pike  as  silent  messages  of  appeal  that  he  would  not 
forget  or  abandon  them. 

Pike  explored  the  surrouxuiing  valley  and  kept  his  men  busy 
building  the  stockade. 

On  February  16  two  Spanish  scouts  appeared.  They  went  direct 
to  Santa  Fe  to  report  the  presence  of  American  soldiers  on  Spanish 
territory. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SPANISH  TROOPS  "INVITE"  PIKE  AND  HIS  PASTT  TO  "VISIT" 
THE  GOVIXNOR  AT  SANTA  FE 

Ten  days  later  100  Spanish  or  Mexican  soldiers  presented  their 
compliments  to  the  American  captain.  They  bore  an  invitation  to 
visit  Governor  Alencaster  at  Santa  Fe.  Pike  was  reluctant,  but  they 
were  persistent  in  their  offer  of  hospitality,  offering  money,  horses, 
supplies,  everything,  but  Insisting  upon  Pike  visiting  the  Governor, 
giving  as  an  excuse  for  insisting  the  clumsy  fable  that  they  had 
learned  of  the  intention  of  the  Utah  Indians  to  siirprlse  and  cap- 
ture Pike,  and  that  they  could  not  permit  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  himself  to  so  great  danger. 

PIKE    SX7RPRISED   TO   LEABN    HE   WAS    IN    SPANISH   TEEEITOKT 

In  discussing  the  matter,  the  Spanish  captain  infcorned  Pike 
that  he  was  upon  the  Rio  Grande  and  not  upon  the  Red.  Pike 
then  pulled  down  his  flag  and  realized  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  no 
matter  how  they  might  cushion  the  fact  with  c^ers  of  friendly 
hospitality.  Pike  said  he  would  visit  the  Governor,  but  that  he 
must  wait  until  he  could  bring  In  his  Invalid  men.  This  was  ad- 
justed by  leaving  50  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  wait,  while  tbe 
balance  of  the  troop  escorted  Pike  to  Santa  Fe. 

USUTEKANT    FOCB    BEFOBE    GOVXKNOB    ALENCA8TBB    IN    SANTA   VS 


He  was  entertained  by  Govonor  Alencaster  and  maintained  him- 
self with  becoming  dignity.  In  fact,  he  never  forgot  that  he  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  and  always  \i\iAKtfii   that  the  finish 


officials  recognise  In  him  tbe  pow«r  of  his  Oovemment. 
presented  at  the  lltUe  court  at  Santa  Fe.  Pike  was  much  cha- 
grined at  the  appearance  of  himself  and  men.  As  he  dsscrlbsd 
their  clothes.  Pike  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  blue  trousers,  moooa- 
slns.  coat  made  out  ctf  a  blanket,  and  a  red  e^  made  ait  scarlet 
clcch  and  lined  with  fox  skins:  the  men  in  raw  buffalo  ntoccasUw 
and  leggings,  breech  cloths,  leather  coata.  and  not  a  hat  la  tbe 
party.  A  native,  looking  upon  their  motley  raiment,  asked  If  Uw 
pe<^e  in  the  United  States  did  not  wear  hats  and  regular  clothes. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  take  a  keen  eye  to  see  the  beto. 
After  entertaining  the  American,  the  Governor  said  Piks  must 
go  into  the  Interior  until  he  could  receive  Instructions  froca 
higher  authorities.  The  leader  and  men  were  allowed  their  arms 
and.  though  carefully  guarded,  they  were  treated  with  considera- 
tion. Pike  seemed  rather  pleased  at  the  new  orders,  as  It  gava 
him  an  opportunity  to  see  tbe  Spanish  territory.  In  "ase  be  was 
ill-treated,  he  had  determined  to  drive  off  the  giiards  and  tben 
go  mto  the  Apache  country  and  defy  tbe  Spaniards. 

UNDEB    MIUTABT   ESCORT   TO   CHIHUAirUA    AND   BACaC  TO   THS   AKEUCAIT 
FKONtm  ON  THS  BSD  BITBl 

They  passed  through  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso  and  across  tbe 
Rio  Grande  into  Old  Mexico  to  Chihuahua,  south  along  the  great 
table  land,  until  Iifay  21.  when,  under  new  Instructions,  they 
turned  east  and  north,  crossed  the  country  to  Monterey,  Laredo. 
and  to  San  Antonio,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Tesas. 
Here  Pike  was  entertained  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  two 
courtly  Spanish  Governors.  An  escort  was  provided,  which  aooom- 
panied  him  across  Texas  and  delivered  him  to  the  American 
frontier  on  the  Red  River. 

Fere  ended  the  memorable  expedition  of  Pike  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Connected  with  this  exploration  were  several  Incidents  that  are 
not  free  from  mystery,  and  may  well  serve  as  books  upon  which 
the  ambitious  historian  may  hang  his  romantic  theories. 

PIKE     CERTAINLY     NOT     IMPLICATED    IN     THE     BURR     CONSPIRACT 

About  the  time  this  expedition  was  organised  the  Burr  ccm- 
splracy  was  In  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  was  much  feeling 
between  the  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the 
States  east.  Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  West  were 
under  suspicion.  General  Wilkinson,  then  In  command  of  tbe 
western  army,  has  been  proven  by  recently  dlsoovered  documents 
to  have  been  a  "rascal  through  and  through."  He  was  In  e3rm- 
pathy  and  perhaps  In  the  confidence  of  Burr.  Wearing  the  uni- 
form and  sword  of  an  American  officer,  he  was  in  the  pay  of 
Spain,  and  conspired  to  create  out  of  the  Colonies  west  of  tbe 
mountains  a  Spanish  empire.  It  was  Wilkinson  who  sent  Pike 
west;  but  no  matter  how  guilty  may  have  been  his  superior  in 
command.  Pike  certainly  had  no  knowledge  of  bis  schemes.  Pike 
was  Innocent  of  any  stain.  He  was  a  patriot  as  pure  and  sincere 
as  Wilkinson  was  a  traltw  base  and  ungrateful. 

When  Pike  returned  to  his  country,  the  Bxirr  conspiracy  had 
exploded,  and  Its  leader  was  on  trial  for  his  life  at  Richmond. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  very 
much  strained.  Our  Nation  was  a  growing  power;  Spain  in  Its 
decadence.  Any  accident  that  might  lead  to  a  conflict  that  would 
drive  Spain  from  the  continent  would  not  have  been  regarded  by 
Americans  as  an  unmixed  evil. 

Some  careful  students  of  American  history  entertain  the  theory 
that  Pike  had  secret  mstructlons  to  spy  out  the  land  and  not  to 
be  too  particular  In  recognizing  the  territorial  claims  of  Spain. 
It  is  not  entirely  clear  that  Pike  was  as  innocent  as  he  professed 
of  his  whereabouts  when  captured  In  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Some 
believe  that  he  knew  he  was  upon  the  Rio  Grande  and  not  upon 
the  Red.  as  he  pretended  to  t>elieve.  But  had  it  been  the  Red 
Instead  of  the  Rio  Grande,  what  right  bad  he  to  be  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  river,  his  rude  fort  being  several  miles  south  of  tbe 
stream  and  under  an  abeyance  treaty  upKm  forbidden  ground? 
The  Spaniards  believed  that  Pike  carried  secret  orders  to  mtrude 
upon  their  territory.  However,  they  could  not  trick  blm  mto  any 
admissions,  and  though  they  secretly  searched  bis  baggage  and 
clothing,  they  fotmd  nothing.  Certainly  hu  conduct  was  wen 
poised  for  an  accidental  Invader.  When  building  his  tort  he  was 
apparently  as  much  expecting  the  Spaniards  as  surprised  when 
they  did  come.  He  was  a  very  willing  prisoner,  and  his  attitude 
was  always  that  of  a  man  who  was  sure  of  tbe  endorsement  at 
his  coimtry.  If  the  Spaniards  were  right  and  Pike  did  have  secret 
instructions,  they  came  from  Washington,  and  the  secret  is 
buried  with  the  authority  that  gave  them  and  tbe  faithful  soldier 
that  received  them.  The  Spaniards  could  get  no  hint,  though 
they  led  Pike  a  prisoner-guest  through  their  country,  and  finally 
delivered  him  upon  his  own  frontier  without  apology  or  expla- 
nation. 

POCB   A   OBEAT    PATIZOT   AND 


The  Government  never  bad  a  more  discreet  or  patriotic  rtpn- 
sentatlve — a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  of  rare  personal  courage. 

In  nearly  every  man  there  Is  a  strain  al  bsrbarlsm,  a  lingering 
bint  of  a  bygone  ancestry,  that  sometlines,  when  rsmote  Croai 
civilization,  will  assert  Itself.  Pike  was  ever  proof  agaiztst  the 
charms  of  savagery.  He  was  ever  a  soldier,  whether  In  camp.  In 
wilderness  or  city.  No  El  Dorado,  no  Spring  of  Youth,  no  dream 
of  wealth,  led  him  into  the  unknown.  He  had  no  Idol  but  bis 
country.    Patriotic  duty  was  tbe  p(^ar  star  that  guided  bis  career. 

Amid  our  surroundings,  touched  upon  every  side  with  comfort 
and  luxury.  It  Is  not  possible  to  paint  a  true  picture  of  this 
region  as  It  was  when  these   brave  men  cama  to  expioea  aad 
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suffer  With  the  onirage,  strength,  and  endurance  weakened — If 
not  civUlzed  and  cultured  out  of  the  present  generation— we  can- 
not realize  how  men  could  willingly  face  the  hazard  of  an  expedi- 
tion so  far  from  settlement  or  help.  There  was  no  certainty  but 
of  hardflhlp  and  danger:  no  reward,  but  the  miserable  pittance  of 
A  soldiers  pay;  no  hope  of  glory  or  fame — 800  miles  from  outposts 
of  their  country,  and  that  distance  peopled  with  all  the  danger 
that  could  assail  the  fears,  comfort,  and  life.  Their  numbers  few, 
equipments  scanty,  commissary  their  own  skill  as  hunters;  no 
refuge  from  savage  assaults:  no  friends  In  reach:  no  help  In 
danger:  no  shelter  In  storm:  no  medicine  in  Illness:  never  men 
more  dependent  upon  themselves;  never  men  more  competent  to 
care  for  themselves. 

Poetry  and  romance  never  wove  a  more  pathetic  and  pitiable 
story  of  exposure  and  misery,  of  hunger  and  frozen  limbs,  than  the 
sufferings  of  Pike  and  his  little  band  In  the  Rocky  Movmtalns.  It 
Is  a  rare  lesson  of  courage  and  patriotic  sacrifice. 

The  biography  of  our  hero  remains  unwritten.  A  land  Is  rich  In 
heroism  that  can  afford  to  let  such  lives  go  unmarked.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  half  promised  that  he  wlU  weave  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Pike  Into  one  of  his  brUliant  books.  The  subject  la  worthy 
even  of  Dr  Hale's  genius.  Pike  was  not  one  of  those  characters 
designated  by  Irving  as  "Sinbads  of  the  wilderness."  but  a  man  of 
high  purpose  and  exalted  character.  Ctourage  so  undaunted,  a 
patriotism  so  lofty,  adventures  so  wUd  and  strange  need  no  color 
of  romance. 
rats  KnxED  WHUX  leading  thb  sxrccEssrcn,  attack  upon  tobk,  now 

TCAONTO.  CANADA 

His  years  were  few  but  full  of  achievement.  He  died  a  brigadier 
general  at  34.  He  was  killed  whUe  In  command  at  the  siege  of 
York— now  Toronto— April  27.  1813.  As  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
the  enemy  sounded  a  retreat.  Their  flag  was  captured  and  brought 
to  the  dying  general.  He  grasped  the  captured  banner,  placed  It 
beneath  his  head  and.  like  Wolfe,  died  the  death  of  a  soldier.  The 
last  sound  that  broke  upon  his  fading  senses  was  the  song  of 
Victory. 

When  he  fell  upon  the  Canadian  battlefield  his  notebook  was 
crimsoned  with  his  life  blood.  That  book  contained  his  Inherit- 
ance to  his  young  son.  It  was  not  wealth,  it  was  not  title  deeds 
to  vast  estates,  but  It  was  more  precious  than  either.  It  was  two 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  son's  life.  They  were,  first.  "Preserve 
JOMX  honor  from  blemish":  second.  "To  be  ready  at  all  times  to  die 
for  your  country."  Typical  were  they  of  the  life  of  the  father — a 
worthy  inheritance  to  every  American  youth. 

May  each  of  you.  as  morning  and  evening  you  look  upon  the 
magnificent  mountain  that  guards  your  beautiful  city  and  crowns 
ovir  land,  not  only  drink  In  the  scenic  beauty  and  grandeur,  but 
think  as  well  of  the  brave  soldier,  pure  patriot,  and  noble  man 
whose  name  It  bears,  remembering  that — 

"His  life  was  his  country's: 
His  deeds  were  all  his  own.** 


Old-Age  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  4.  1939 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  the  old  people,  every 
last  one  ol  them,  and  I  shall  always  stand  for  liberal  old-age 
pensions.  I  believe  that  when  a  man  or  woman  has  lived 
60  jrears  In  our  good  old  United  States,  the  richest  country 
In  the  world  in  natural  resources,  that  the  least  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  repay  them  for  being  good  citizens,  good  tax- 
payers, and  good  parents,  is  to  see  that  they  have  peace, 
security,  and  the  necessities  of  life  during  their  remaining 
years. 

The  old-age  pension  is  here  to  stay.  Public  opinion  has 
decreed  that.  Under  our  old-age  assistance  system  there  are 
too  many  clerks,  case  work  supervisors,  junior  and  senior 
visitors.  Let  us  give  the  old  people,  all  of  them,  a  uniform, 
liberal  pension  without  any  strings  to  it,  at  no  more  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  Let  us  do  away  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  we  are  spending  for  useless  help  and  give 
that  money  to  the  old  folks  instead-  The  old  people  want 
security  and  peace.  They  do  not  want  to  be  upset  every  6 
months  by  a  Gtovermnent  reinvestigation  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  have  gotten  rich  off  their  allowance  during  the  last 
6  months. 


ov4] 


Let  us  stop  the  Gtovimment  from  going  any  further  lnt< 
the  real-estate  business. 

Everyone  in  Americi  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  th( 
piu-suit  of  happiness.  'How  can  our  people  have  happinesj 
when  we  have  11.000,000  unemployed  and  one-third  of  ou] 
population  is  undemcH|irished,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  in  f 
land  of  plenty?  f 

Under  our  present  sistem,  with  our  crop  control  with  mil 
lions  hungry,  surplus  <otton  and  millions  in  rags,  Americai 
markets  are  still  floo<led  with  cheap  foreign-made  goods, 
prison-made  goods,  am  I  cheap  agricultural  products 

I  believe  in  a  pay-aj  -you-go  plan  for  old-age  security,    i . 
2-percent  transaction  \ax  given  to  our  old  people  over  69 
years  of  age  will  increase  and  distribute  buying  power  whicl  i 
will  employ  our  idle  millions.    These  people  must  be  Ameri 
can  citizens;  they  mujt  spend  their  money  every  30  days 


they  must  spend  it  fo: 
must  retire  from  their 


I  do  not  contend  thij  is  a  $200  per  month  pension.    It  mal 


only  bring  $50  to  $75 


The  1 -percent  gross 
per  teacher  in  salaries 


American-made  products;  and  the: 
jobs. 


per  month  at  first.    I  know  it 


increase,  because  our  t  uying  power  will  increase. 


income  tax  in  Indiana  provides  $70( 
of  nearly  20,000  teachers.  It  permite 
the  State  of  Indiana  lio  match  the  coimty  tmits  of  Govern  ■ 
ment  dollar  for  doUarjon  welfare  costs.  It  has  reduced  th  J 
property  tax  one-thiri  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  gross 
income  tax  in  Indianalis  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  transaction  tax  would  bs 
willingly  borne  by  thelAmerican  people  because  every  Ameri  - 
can  is  for  a  decent  old-age  pension  for  our  old  folks.  Ths 
recent  Gallup  poll  in  Connection  with  old-age  pensions  con- 
clusively proved  this  lact. 

We  can  see  the  need  for  a  program  of  plenty.  Certainty 
in  a  country  abounding  in  imlimited  natural  resources,  ani 
with  an  eflBcient  production  sjrstem,  there  must  be  some 
sensible  way  to  solve  ( )ur  problem.  We  must  find  a  balanc  e 
between  production  ai  id  consumption  and  enable  every  ind  - 
vidual  who  is  willing  1  o  work  to  have  an  opportimity  to  eai  a 
a  decent  living.  We  have  the  customers.  Tliere  are  mi  - 
lions  of  them,  but  th;y  lack  bujdng  power.  We  can  retije 
the  old  people  and  lut  the  young  people  to  work  at  reil 
Jobs. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  c  ur  old  folks,  and  I  believe  we  can  pe  •- 
form  this  duty  by  eiacting  the  Townsend  plan  into  la^r. 
This  plan  will  estabish  better  markets  for  our  farmer}; 
eliminate  a  large  perc;nt  of  the  crime  in  our  Nation;  aboli^ 
poorhouses;  strengths  religious  organizations;  do  aw^y 
with  much  imemploj  ment;  and  will  give  to  oiu"  j^uth 
brighter  future  to  wh  ch  to  look  forward. 


The  Deport  ition  of  Communist  Aliens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  J. 


PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afpndai/,  April  3.  1939 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  N^w  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  ;n  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  red  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  do.,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesdf  y, 
March  29: 

As  early  as  1903  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  provided  w 
the  excliislon  from  adm:  sslon  Into  the  United  States  of  "anarchist  j." 
In  1920  the  Congress  |irovlded  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  wio 
are  anarchists. 

The  purpose  of  these  enactments  Is  to  protect  the  citizens  of  c  ur 
country  from  contamlnt  ting  influences  smd  to  insxire  the  perpetuity 
of  our  form  of  government  against  the  revolutionary  and  destnfc- 
tlve  philosophies  of  Miens  Indoctrinated  with  anarchistic  ld«tks. 
The  law  clearly  provided  that  all  such  aliens  shall  be  deported  but 
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In  the  enforoement  It  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tremendous 
discretionary  power.  The  Immigration  laws  have  granted  such 
unlimited  discretionary  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
Frances  Perkins,  our  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  abused  these 
powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  not  only  an  economic  burden 
upon  our  pec^le.  but  also  a  dangerous  menace  to  our  CJittonal 
existence. 

To  understand  the  conduct  of  our  Secretary  of  Labor,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  a  memorandum  which  was  submitted  on  January 
3,  1934.  and  publi&bed  on  page  34  of  the  appropriation  blU.  De- 
partment at  Labor.  1939  (hearings  of  House  subcommittee),  wherein 
Charles  E.  W\-zanskl,  Jr..  then  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
said:  "At  this  particular  time,  when  the  Government  is  Riving  to 
workers  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  chooelng.  regardless  of  the  radical 
character  of  the  representatives,  when  It  is  encouraging  left-wing 
labor  leaders  to  present  their  radical  views  before  deputy  admin- 
istrators charged  with  the  formiilation  of  codes  of  fair  competition. 
It  Is  only  consistent  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  leave  unmo- 
lested members  ot  a  left-wing  labor  union     *     *     *." 

Following  this  memorandum  It  was  decided  by  the  CommlsKlcmer 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  by  Turner  W.  Battle. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  obvlourly  with  the  consent 
of  Frances  Perkins,  that.  "In  view  of  the  definite  assxnances  that 
the  Trade  Union  Unity  League  has  severed  any  affiliation  it  may 
have  had  with  the  "red"  Intematicnal  labor  \uiion.  I  hereby  direct 
that  hereafter  no  warrant  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  shall  be 
iFSued  or  executed  If  the  sole  ground  for  the  warrant  Is  his  mem- 
bership In  any  of  the  foUowlng  organizations."  The  organizations 
referred  to  were  aUied  to  the  •"red"  international  labor  union. 

In  other  words.  Frances  Perkins  accepts  as  true  the  statement 
of  an  organization  which  admittedly  was  connected  with  the  •*red" 
International  labor  union,  and  from  thenceforth  governs  her  deci- 
sions as  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  word  of  that  organization; 
and.  obviously.  If  the  word  given  by  this  union  was  false,  upon  that 
falsehood  refuses  to  enforce  the  Inunlgration  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  the  membership  of  all  of  its  allied  organizations. 

With  this  background.  I  offer  the  following  condensed  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  dep>ortatlcn  case  of  Harry  Bridges,  for  many  years  a 
symbol  of  thousands  of  radical  aliens  Illegally  within  our  borders: 

Alfred  Renton  Bryant  Bridges,  alias  Harry  Benton  Bridges,  alias 
Harry  Dorgan.  alias  Canfield.  alias  Rossi,  Is  an  alien,  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  a  British  subject.  He  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  April  12.  1930. 

In  1934  he  became  an  active  radical  agitator  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  he  believed  In.  advised,  advo- 
cated, and  taught  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  unlawful  damage,  injury, 
and  destruction  of  property,  and  sabotage. 

In  1934  complaints  were  made  against  him  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  nothing  was  done  toward  deporting  him. 

In  1937  additional  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  showing  that  he  not  only  personally  believed  In  these  un- 
American  principles  but  that  he  was  affiliated  with  and  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Thereafter  the  Department  of  Labor  In- 
vestigated these  charges  and  amassed  several  files  full  of  testhnony 
showing  that  Bridges  was  deportable  under  the  law. 

On  September  22.  1937,  R.  J.  Norene.  di\-lsional  director,  and 
R.  P.  Bonham,  district  director  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  made  an  application  for  a  warrant 
of  arrest  of  Harry  Bridges.  Under  date  of  September  23.  1937,  In 
the  covering  letter  sent  by  Bonhan>  to  his  superior  lil  Washington, 
was  this  sentence,  "submitted  herewith  please  find  applica- 
tion for  warrant  of  arrest,  with  most  unusual  supporting  evidence 
In  the  matter  of  Harry  Benton  Bridges."  Yet  on  October  18,  1937. 
Harry  Bridges  was  purposely  examined  by  the  Labor  Department  in 
the  absence  of  R.  P.  Bonham,  the  agent  who  had  followed  the  case 
from  its  Inception  and  who  was  more  familiar  with  It  than  any 
one  other  man  In  the  Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion.  It  was 
no  mere  coincidence  that  Bonham.  a  veteran  of  30  years'  service, 
was  overlooked. 

Thereafter  no  definite  action  was  taken  against  Bridges  until 
February  1938.  when  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  erf  Labor 
requested  Mr.  Bonham  to  forward  to  him  the  Seattle  copy  of  the 
application  for  a  warrant.  In  other  words,  after  several  months 
bad  transpired,  still  no  warrant  had  been  Issued  against  Harry 
Bridges,  and  in  the  meantime  the  application  for  the  original 
warrant  had  been  mislaid  or  stolen  from  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

On  March  5,  1938.  Harry  Bridges  was  on  the  east  coast  and  a 
warrant  of  arrest  was  served  upon  him  at  Baltimore.  On  the 
face  of  this  warrant  were  instructions  that  Bridges  was  to  be 
permitted  to  be  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  that  is,  without 
any  bond — an  extraordinary  procedure,  for  ordinarily  a  bond  Is 
required  by  the  agent  making  the  arrest,  but  In  Bridges'  case  the 
central  office  at  Washington  ordered  that  Bridges  be  released  with- 
out bond. 

In  the  application  for  the  arrest  of  Bridges  a  warrant  was  re- 
quested for  his  dep>ortatlon  on  nine  grounds,  Including  as  the 
ninth  ground  that  Harry  Bridges  believed  In  and  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  fcwce  or 
violence.  When  the  warrant  was  Issued  on  March  5,  1938,  it  was 
issued  on  only  four  grounds,  and  It  omitted  the  charge  that 
Bridges,  personally,  believed  In  and  advocated  the  overthrow  of 


the   Government   of   the   United   SUtea.     R   ocnltted   tb« 
Important  charge. 

As  the  date  of  the  Bridges  hearing  i^iproactaad.  a  dedaton 
made  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Clrctilt.  at 
New  Orleans,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Streckar  caae.  wbfsrala 
Judge  Hutcheson  held  that  the  Government  had  failed  to  thaw 
that  the  Communist  Party.  In  1932.  still  believed  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence,  and 
that  mere  membership  In  the  Communist  Party,  standing  alona, 
without  proof  that  the  Communist  Party  did  believe  In  tb* 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence,  was  insulB- 
clent  to  Justify  the  deportation  of  the  alien  Btrecker.  In  the 
Strecker  cczc  the  Government  had  failed  to  offer  the  usual 
"stock"  exhibits,  showing  what  the  Communist  Party  actually 
believed  in.  The  court  ordered  that  the  Strecker  case  should  be 
remanded  for  a  new  trial.  Prances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Immediately  seized  upon  the  situation  to  postpone  the  deporta- 
tion hearing  of  Harr^'  Bridges  and  other  Commimist  aliens  on  the 
ground  that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hutcheson  of  the  fifth  circuit 
was  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  other  clrctilt  Judges  through- 
out the  United  SUtes. 

When  R.  P.  Bonham,  the  veteran  In  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  of  the  Department  of  Lat>or.  heard  of  this,  he 
inunc'dlately  wired  James  L.  Hough teling  Commissioner  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  that  the  Strecker  case  was  weak  and  devoid  of  proper 
proof.  In  confirmation  of  this  telegram,  he  finther  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Houghteling  that  the  Strecker  case  was  very  weak 
and  that  an  appeal  will  not  ctire  the  situation  but  complicate  It. 

These  were  the  words  used  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Laborls 
trttsted  district  director,  yet  In  the  face  of  them  Prances  Perkins 
appealed  the  Strecker  case  to  the  Sup>reme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  thereby  mdefVnitely  postponed  all  deportation  of  Com- 
munist aliens.  Further  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  opinion 
In  the  fifth  circuit  was  not  controlling  in  the  Bridges  case. 

Who  is  this  alien  who  has  risen  to  such  preeminence  that  he 
receives  such  untzsual  favors  from  the  Department  of  Labor? 

The  records  of  the  Labor  Department  show  that  ever  since  1934 
Harry  Bridges  has  successfully  ptreached  class  hatred  and  industrial 
warfare  until  he  has  become  the  most  powerful  radical  agitator 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  records  of  the  Labor  Department  show  that  In  1934  and  since 
Harry  Bridges  has  been  a  member  of  and  afflllated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  collaborated  with  the  Communist  leaders  In 
carrying  on  lawless  enterprises,  such  as  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
State's  attorney  who  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  murder  the 
Communist  Earl  King  and  his  associates. 

This  is  the  alien  whose  influence  with  Frances  Perkins  and  the 
New  Deal  administration  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For^n  Wars,  and  other  patriotic 
organizations. 

Why.  may  I  ask?  Could  it  be  the  9500.000  received  by  the  New 
Deal  Party  In  1936  from  a  certain  labor  organization?  Did  they 
then  become  500.000  reasons  why  the  laws  ol  the  United  States 
should  not  be  enforced  against  Harry  Bridges,  the  western  chief  of 
the  organization  which  contributed  the  $500,000?  I  leave  that 
question  to  be  answered  by  you. 

In  addition  to  the  widely  publicized  Bridges  case  there  are  many 
others  equally  bad  but  not  as  well  known.  The  Labor  Department 
hss  time  after  time  either  failed  to  take  appropriate  action  or  has 
permitted  radical  aliens  to  escape  after  action  had  been  started. 
In  some  instances  the  most  radical  of  agitators  have  l>een  admitted 
within  our  borders.  Further,  idiens  of  all  classes  adnUtted  under 
the  statutes  of  1934  have  Increased  from  163,904  In  the  year  ending 
June  1934  to  231.884  In  the  year  ending  June  1937  On  the  other 
hand,  deportation  erf  alien  criminals  and  undesirables  has  decreased 
from  19365  in  the  year  ending  June  1933  to  8.839  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  1937. 

It  vras  becaxise  of  these  and  many  other  facts  and  circumstances 
that  I  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  calling  for  the  Impeachment  of  Frances  Perkins 
and  certain  of  her  subordinate  officials  for  failing,  neglecting,  and 
refusing  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  conspiring  together  to  violate  said  laws  and  for  defrauding  the 
United  States  by  coddling  and  protectltig  from  deportation  certain 
aliens  illegally  within  our  country.  My  resolution  also  called  for  a 
complete  Investigation  of  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor. 

For  2  months  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repte- 
sentatlves  considered  the  resolution  and  finally,  when  the  com- 
mittee reported  its  findings,  then  10  members  submitted  minority 
views  of  censure,  which  are.  and  I  quote:  "It  is  apparent  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department  have 
been  lenient  and  indulgent  to  Harry  Bridges  in  the  conduct  of  his 
deportation  case  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

"The  record  before  us  lacks  proof  of  any  kind  as  to  the  motive 
actuating  such  lenience  and  Indulgence.  It  cannot  escape  our 
severe  condemnation  and  ceiumre.  Bridges'  record  as  a  symps- 
thlaer  with  radical  and  communistic  movements.  If  not  his  active 
participation  therein,  is  an  open  book.  He  should  have  been  dealt 
with  firmly  and  his  case  shotild  have  been  disposed  of  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  proper  adnUn- 
iBtration  of  the  laws  governing  the  deportation  of  aliens,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  extreme  radical  and  commxmlstlc  ele- 
ments by  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  and  her  8ubordlnat?s,  has 
been  profoundly  shaken  by  the  failure  promptly,  vigorously.  aXMl 
Uapartlsily  to  proceed  to  a  final  defrmlnatlon  of  his  cass. 
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•ThU  course  of  condiict  which  we  condemn  does  not  Jiistlfy 
Impeachment,  but  It  does  caU  Xor  the  official  and  public  disap- 
proval of  this  committee." 

This  strong  censure  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  this  censure  the  official  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
her  associates  have  at  least  been  officially  condemned. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  have  appealed 
the  StrecKer  case,  for  if  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  should  be 
unfavorable,  it  will  necessitate  the  further  indefinite  postponement 
of  deportation  proceedings  against  all  Conununist  aliens.  Such 
an  unfavorable  opinion  might  completely  nullify  the  mandates  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  deportation  of  undesirable   anarchistic 

aliens.  ^  *».  * 

Irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the  Strecker  case  It  is  hoped  tnat 
the  Department  of  Labor  will.  In  the  future,  more  fully  understand 
the  win  of  the  people  In  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Immi- 
gration and  deportation.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  far  too  lenient  In  immigration  and  deportation 
matters.  Further.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  endeavoring  to  replace  our  immigration  statutes  with 
some  sort  of  idealistic  philosophy  pecxiliar  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  listeners  tonight  to  aid  in  safeguarding 
our  American  Institutions  by  taking  a  more  active  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  Immigration  and  deportation.  I  urge  you  to  ln<5lst 
that  our  Immigration  laws  be  more  stringently  enforced.  I  urge 
you  to  demand  that  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  be 
mcde  of  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  the  reasons  for  the 
large  Increase  in  immigration  and  for  the  sharp  decrease  In 
deportations. 
I  thank  you. 

Live  Turkeys  and  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  4,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  untU  recent  years 
the  production  of  turkeys  has  been  a  small  part  of  the  regu- 
lar farm  enterprise,  but  as  the  value  of  turkeys  in  adding  to 
the  general  farm  income  became  apparent,  production  ex- 
panded with  such  Increasing  rapidity  that  turkeys  are  now 
referred  to  as  a  $50,000,000  industry.  In  1929,  16,794,000 
bii  ds  were  raised  and  there  was  a  steady  increase  from  this 
figure  to  a  high  of  more  than  20.000.000  birds  in  1936.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
domestic  market  intact  until  the  thousands  of  turkey  raisers 
in  the  country  could  solve  the  marketing  problem.  The  Re- 
publican Party  realized  this  and  in  1930  the  duty  was  raised 
from  3  cents  a  pound  to  8  cents  a  pound,  with  the  result 
that  the  volume  of  imports  declined  86  percent  from  1932 
to  1935. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
was  disregarded.  In  the  trade  agreement  signed  with  Can- 
ada, the  duty  on  live  turkeys  was  reduced  from  8  cents  to 
4  cents  a  pound,  effective  on  January  1,  1936.  An  immedi- 
ate effect  on  imports  was  noticeable.  Canadian  exports 
were  a  little  over  four  times  greater  in  1936,  the  first  year 
the  new  rate  went  into  effect,  over  1935,  and  seven  times 
greater  in  1937  than  in  1935.  However,  the  total  Imports 
were  almost  five  times  greater  in  1936  than  in  1935  and 
approximately  nine  and  a  half  times  greater  in  1937  over 
1935.  This  is  due  to  our  most-favored-nation  policy,  which 
extends  the  new  reduced  rate  to  every  coimtry  in  the  world 
except  Germany.  This  has  resulted  in  our  imports  from  all 
other  coimtries  rising  to  a  figiu-e  40  times  greater  in  1936 
than  in  1935,  and  138  times  greater  in  1937  than  in  1935. 

The  administration  has  shown  that  it  is  more  anxious  to 
open  our  markets  to  other  countries  than  to  aid  our  domestic 
producers.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  given  an 
intact  market,  the  turkey  raisers  could  have  solved  their 
marketing  problem  as  adequately  as  they  did  tJie  production 
proldem;  but  by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  of  the 
present  administration  this  problem  has  been  accentuated 
rather  than  aided. 


Development  of  '.  Natural  Resources  of  Idaho 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  roAHO 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueday,  April  4,  1939 


LETTER    PROM    E.    T 

GRANGE 


or 


•fAYLOR,     MASTER    OP    IDAHO     Sl.-JE 
AND  REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  B  [r.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  years 
huge  sums  have  been  j  ppropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  developmmt  of  water  and  power  resources  of 
the  great  West.  Naturally,  the  people  of  Idaho  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  these  projects  because  our  State  pos- 
sesses almost  unlimited  natural  resources,  and  we  recognize 


that  such  development 
the  State.    Because  of 


expressions,  I  desire  to 
have   received   from 


is  essential  to  promote  the  growth  of 

this  interest,  widespread  inquiry  has 

been  made  by  various  gk*oups  and  individuals  as  to  what  part 

Idaho  is  to  play  in  thi^  development.    Being  typical  of  such 

insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
:.    T.   Taylor,   master    of   the    Idahc 
State  Grange,  and  my  jreply  thereto,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  sub  nit  the  following: 

Idaho  State   Grange, 

CoEXJR  d'Alxne,  Idaro, 

^        ^  ^   T^  »,  /,  March,  16,  1939. 

Hon.  Henbt  C.  Dworshai:,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mr.  DWORSHAK :  1  lecent  news  dispatches  from  Washlngtoi 
have  carried  the  storiea  that  irrigation  projects  in  Idaho  tha'. 
have  been  set  up.  with  electricity  as  a  part  of  the  project,  ar« 
not  going  ahead  because  they  conflict  with  Bonneville  or  Gram 
Coulee  power-expansion  plans.  In  other  words,  the  Idaho  plani  i 
are  stalled  because  a  miirket  has  not  yet  been  found  for  all  o 
the  power  to  be  produce!  by  Bonneville  or  Grand  Covilee. 

Two  projects  speclflca]  ly  are  the  Twin  Springs  project  on  thi » 
Boise  River  and  the  Rati  idrum  Prairie  project  to  be  watered  fron  > 
Cabinet  Gorge  in  Bonnei    County. 

Noting  that  you  are  (n  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Com' 
mlttee,  and  in  close  cor  tact  with  the  situation,  I  would  like  t<  t 
ask  Just  what  the  status  of  Idaho  is  under  the  present  set-up. 

Take   Twin   Springs.     As  I   understand   the   situation,   the   cos 
for  the  project  will  be  about  $9,900,000  of  which  $5,400,000  is 
charge  to  power   and  $4,500,000  a  charge   to  supplemental  wate' 
for  lands  under  the  Boias  project. 

If  the  whole  charge  cf  $9,900,000  must  be  charged  up  to  thd 
settlers  for  water,  the  cc  st  Is  prohibitive,  and  they  will  never  ge ; 
the  added  needed  water  supplies.  That  they  urgently  need  thi» 
water  is  beyond  questloi  . 

If  the  power  end  of  tl  ,e  development  Is  to  be  cut  out  from  thi  i 
fact  that  Bonneville  m'  ist  be  given  a  chance  to  supply  all  o : 
Idaho's  p>ower  needs  bef  <  re  Idaho  develops  its  own  resources,  thei  i 
Idaho  must  wait  a  long  time. 

The  same  situation  i  pplies  to  Rathdrum  Prairie.  The  presb 
dispatches  carry  the  stcry  that  irrigation  for  that  project  must 
await  Grand  Coulee  fine  Ing  a  market  for  all  of  its  power  bef  or  > 
we  can  expect  water.  Is  north  Idaho  we  have  a  number  of  irrl 
gatlon  districts  now  operating  without  suflSclent  water,  namelj 
Hayden  Lake.  Avondale  Dalton  Gardens.  Post  Falls,  and  Eas; 
Greenacres  projects.  They  were  to  be  given  supplemental  water 
from  the  same  development  that  waters  Rathdrum  Prairie.  Ths 
present  water  supply  f  oi  these  projects  is  wholly  inadequate.  B  f 
a  set-up  of  power  and  irr  gatlon  on  the  Clark  Fork  River  at  CablneJ. 
the  charge  for  water  w  11  be  at  a  cost  the  lands  can  bear, 
no  power  is  to  be  develDped  as  an  adjunct  to  the  irrigation  det- 
velopment,  then  the  cosi  will  be  prohibitive  and  Idaho  will  agal^ 
have  to  stand  back  and    suffer. 

The  question  that  is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  Idaho  citizecfi 
Is,  Must  Idaho  develop  a   must  It  stagnate? 

As  I  understand  it,  Idaho  has  power  possibilities  stifDclent  wlthlfa 
Its    own    borders   to    supply    all    of    its   power    needs   for    all    tlm( 
Idaho  lands  need  all  th«    water  that  is  possible  to  obtain  to  brlnp 
these  lands  to  fruitful  i:  se. 

We  have  the  water.  ^  ^e  have  the  power.  Yet  If  the  press  dis- 
patches are  ccwrect,  we  pill  not  get  the  water  and  the  power  wl  1 
run  to  waste. 

Idaho   should   and   must   be   given   a   chance  to   make   Itaelf 
real  State.     If  these  big    power  developments  are  to  lock  up  o^r 
lands  for  years  to  come    it  is  a  great  injustice  to  Idaho. 

Would  appreciate  heaing  from  you  as  to  Just  where  Idaho  Is 
at,  and  what  can  be  do|ie  to  avert  the  danger  of  shutting  off  tl^ 
development  of  irrigatioi  in  Idaho. 

Very  sincerely  yoiirs,  ^   ,j.  tatlor. 

Master,  Idaho  State  Grange. 
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CONOtESS   OF  THE   UmTCD  STATES. 

HODSB  or  REPSESXirrATTVES. 

WashiTigton,  D.  C.  March.  21.  1939. 
tlx.  B.  T.  Tatuw. 

Master,  Idaho  State  Grange, 

Coeur  d'Aline,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mr.  Tatxob:  I  am  grateful  for  your  letter  at  March  16. 
in  w^hich  you  refer  to  the  development  of  the  water  and  power 
resources  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  make  Inquiry  as  to  the 
consideration  Idaho  is  receiving  as  an  integral  part  of  this  vast 
development. 

In  attempting  to  answer  your  inquiry,  I  want  particiilarly  to 
stress  the  fact  that  we  must  disregard  partisanship  and  analyze 
the  facts  which  can  be  adduced  from  the  vast  sums  which  have 
been  appropriated  and  expended  dtirlng  the  past  6  years  on  power 
and  reclamation. 

Tou  sijecifically  Inquire  whether  Idaho  must  be  compeUed  to 
rely  upon  the  development  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  proj- 
ects and  wait  until  such  time  as  their  output  of  power  is  consumed. 
You  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  various  proposed  projects  in  Idaho, 
designed  to  utilize  and  conserve  water  resources,  have  been  de- 
ferred, and  that  it  will  be  almost  imp>ossible  to  plan  the  utilization 
of  Idaho's  water  resources  linless  we  are  able  to  develop  power  as 
a  part  of  these  projects. 

Since  arriving  at  the  National  Capital  tn  December,  I  have  given 
considerable  study  to  the  problems  you  have  outlined.  I  conferred 
with  the  late  J.  D.  Ross,  administrator  of  Bonneville  project,  in 
January,  and  requested  that  Idaho  be  given  some  consideration  in 
the  development  of  the  so-called  Columbia  Basin  Authority.  He 
was  unable  to  give  me  any  definite  information,  and  simply  sug- 
gested that  Idaho  take  advantage  of  any  power  which  inight  be 
transmitted  from  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  that  later  It 
is  p>o8sible  that  some  power  development  would  take  place  in  our 
State. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Idaho  State  Planning  Commission, 
during  the  past  2  years,  has  attempted  to  formvilate  a  program  of 
water  and  power  development  which  could  be  Integrated  with  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  developments.  However,  there  has 
been  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  certain  administration  officials 
to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  the  representatives  of  Idaho  agricul- 
tural and  mining  industries. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  what  has  taken  place  In  the  West 
dxiring  the  past  6  years.  A  total  of  $28,500,000  already  has  been 
provided  for  the  construction  of  the  all-Amerlcan  canal  In  con- 
nection with  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 

Under  the  Central  Valley  project  In  California  It  Is  proposed  to 
provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  tat  approximately  800.000 
acres  of  land,  the  cost  of  which  is  esUmated  at  $170,000,000.  A 
total  of  $43,600,000  already  has  been  provided  for  this  project. 

Smce  1933  a  total  of  $53,188,800  has  been  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  construction  of  Bonneville  Dam  in  western 
Oregon.  While  this  was  originally  constructed  as  a  navigation 
project.  It  Is  proposed  to  generate  504.000  kilowatts  of  power,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  total  of  $27,250,000  has  been  provided  for  the 
construction  of  power  transmission  lines  from  Bonneville  through 
eastern  Oregon. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project  In  the  State  of  Washington  was 
authorized  on  June  30,  1935.  and  a  total  of  $93,805,000  already  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  project.  It  is  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 1.500,000  kilowatts  of  power  wUl  be  generated  at  Grand 
Coulee,  and  1.200,000  acres  of  new  land  irrigated  by  lU  stored 
water.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  there  will  be  available  a 
total  of  $23,000,000  for  the  oontlnxiatlcHi  of  work  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam. 

Various  other  projects  have  been  Initiated  In  Colorado.  Utah. 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Eind  huge  sums  are  being  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  the  water  and  poww  resources 
of  the  varioxis  Western  States. 

Dtu-ing  the  current  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $40,544,600  was  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Interior 
Department  bill,  approved  this  week  by  the  lower  House,  appro- 
priates $50,622,600  for  the  various  reclamation  projects  In  the  West. 
If  you  will  carefully  scrutinize  this  program  you  will  find  that 
Idaho  Is  receiving  very  little;  In  fact,  the  Twin  Springs  project  in 
the  Boise  Valley  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  this  year, 
which  has  not  yet  been  utlllned.  Small  sums  also  have  been  made 
available  for  the  Black  Canyon  project. 

Authorities  admit  that  Idaho  today  has  the  greatest  undevel- 
oiped  potential  water  pwwer  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  accu- 
rate reports  indicate  that  during  each  at  the  past  few  years  more 
than  a  mlUion  acre-feet  of  water  has  wasted  down  the  Snake 
River  without  being  used  for  any  beneficial  purpose.  Siirveys  have 
been  under  way  for  several  years  to  determine  the  feasibility  at 
providing  additional  reservoir  storage  od  the  Snake  River,  but  It 
seems  extremely  difficult  to  get  official  approval  for  any  of  these 
projects. 

In  your  letter  you  ask  whether  Idaho  shall  be  given  a  chance 
to  develop  or  whether  the  State's  vast  water  and  power  resources 
are  to  be  "aocked  up"  for  years  to  come.  I  must  agree  with  you 
that  If  we  are  to  Judge  by  the  developments  of  the  p>ast  few 
years.  Idaho  Is  facing  a  crisis  insofar  as  its  own  future  is  con- 
cerned. As  you  point  o\it.  It  Is  almost  economically  impossible  to 
build  storage  reservolrB  to  otir  State  to  provide  supplemental 
water  without  also  developing  power  to  absorb  part  of  the  original 
construction  costs.  If  our  State  is  forced  to  consume  power  gen- 
erated  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  there  will  be  Uttle  neces- 
sity for  the  generation  of  power  in  Idaho.    Consequently,  It  will  be 


•Imoct   prohibitive   to  consider   new  reclamation  projects,   and  I 
believe  your  inquiry  is  most  timely. 

During  the  past  6  years  extensive  development  has  taken  pl»o* 
to  the  West.  and.  according  to  thoae  doee  to  the  administration, 
plans  are  being  made  now  for  the  early  mitlatlon  of  the  Columbia 
Basto  Authority.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Idaho  wlU  become  an 
Important  link  to  this  Authority;  but  I  am  tocltoed  to  agree  with 
you  that  there  are  few  advantages  available  for  Idaho  through 
the  vast  development  of  a  proposed  Columbia  Basin  Authority 
so  long  as  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
various  power  and  reclamatlOQ  projects  while  an  tofinttesimal 
amount  is  being  appropriated  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  great  Gem  State.  Must  an  area  of  83.500  square 
miles  be  doomed  to  isolation,  although  its  water  and  power  re> 
■oiuxxs  are  compiarable  to  those  of  any  other  State  to  the  Unlont 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hekrt  C.  Dwosshax..  M.  C 


Use  of  Copper  on  Government  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  4.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  GREAT  FALLS    (MONT.)    MILL  AND  SMKLTEEU 

MEN'S  UNION.  NO.  16        i 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  compilation 
and  statement  by  John  Clark,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Great  Falls  Mill  and  Smeltermen's  Union,  of  Great  Falls. 
Mont.,  advocating  the  use  of  copper,  a  100-percent  American 
product,  on  Government  projects,  and  particularly  on  Rural 
Electiiflcation  Administration  projects: 

How  many  American  citizens  pause  and  think  about  the  rural- 
electrification  program  that  the  administration  has  launched.  Its 
benefits  to  the  farmer  and  other  Industries  that  can  use  this 
much-needed  and  cheap  source  of  energy.  It  was  inaugurated  as 
part  of  the  great  move  to  stimulate  the  decline  to  busmess,  to 
put  the  unemployed  back  to  work,  to  their  own  words  to  prime 
the  pump.  We  believe  the  main  thought  In  this  program  was  to 
use  domestic  materials  and  labor.  Is  this  being  done  to  the 
R.  E.  A.  program? 

All  copper  constmied  to  this  cotintry  Is  mtoed.  refined,  and 
fabricated  Into  wire  and  cable  here.  What  this  means  to  Amer- 
ican labor  ts  as  follows,  based  on  the  1937  production: 

For  every  ton  of  copper  produced  to  America  (Umted  States  at 
America)  99650  goes  Into  wages,  §79.57  in  supplies  purchased 
from  other  industries.  $8.29  to  Federal  taxes.  $1039  to  State  and 
local  taxes.  927.99  to  freight  to  raUroads  (approximately  937  79  to 
todirect  labor  to  i:»XKluce  materials  in  the  cycle  of  production 
of  cop(>er) — (and  $1232  in  todirect  railroad  labor,  based  on  the 
railroads"  estimate  that  44  percent  of  Income  goes  to  labor).  A 
total  of  9222  74  spent  directly  and  todlrectly  among  American 
people  to  the  production  of  one  ton  of  ccq>per,  labor  receiving 
9148.61  for  their  share  to  this  production. 

In  man-days  of  labor  fm*  every  ton  of  copper  produced,  basing 
the  average  wage  at  95  per  day,  requires  29.7  man-dajrs.  For  the 
total  constimptlon  of  the  1937  production  It  required  25.031,754 
man-days  of  labor  to  produce  and  transport,  equivalent  of  lOO.iXX) 
men  working  a  fxill  year.  (Total  consvimptlon  of  copper  declined 
to  the  first  quarter  at  1938  against  the  first  quarter  of  1037.  60.008 
tons — a  loss  to  labor  of  1.603,438  man-days.) 

Taking  all  the  Government  agencies  building  transmission  lines, 
such  as  T.  V.  A..  R  E  A.,  etc.,  their  requlremants  should  run  to 
100,000.000  pounds  of  conductor.  The  mlntog,  reftntog,  and  trans- 
portation of  this  metal  alone  would  n^an  1.485.000  man-days  of 
labor.  This  is  not  Including  fabricating  it  into  the  finished  con- 
ductor. Frcan  a  true  American  standpotot,  and  from  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  the  real  totent  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  to  use  American  material  and 
labor,  the  above  Is  the  benefits  that  domestic  labor  and  industry 
should  be  receiving  from  this  program.  Instead  what  is  happening? 
Aluminum  has  entered  this  field  as  a  competitor — a  metal  that  is 
over  50  percent  foreign  produced,  an  alien  product  depriving  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  their  jobs. 

Aluminum  is  manufactured  from  bauxite  ores  of  which  54.8  per- 
cent In  the  year  1937  was  impcHted  from  British  Guiana  and  Stirl- 
nam  (507,423  long  tons).  The  value  of  this  ore  at  the  point  of 
entry  was  93.609.063.  or  90  (X)3176  per  pound.  It  takes  4  pounds  of 
bauxite  to  make  1  p>ound  of  alumtovun.  The  cost  of  this  imported 
ore  to  1  pound  of  aluminum  wotod  be  90.0127  per  pound,  0.446  mill 
Import  tax  tocluded  to  this  flgtire.  Ezploltatlon  of  coolie  labor  to 
these  foreign  bauxite  mines,  to  whom  a  few  cents  a  day  is  their 
wages,  is  the  reason  for  this  cheap  ore  entering  this  country.    TlUa 
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exploitation  of  cheap  coolie  labor  Is  displacing  American  workmen 
In  the  bauxite  fields  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unfair  competition  against  the  American  copper  miner. 

Imports  of  foreign  bauxite  ore  have  Increased  from  3,653  tons  In 
1918  to  507,423  tons  In  1937,  because  of  the  high  standard  of  living 
In  our  own  United  States  of  America  bauxite  cannot  be  mined  for 
0.3175  cent  per  pound,  therefore  the  aluminum  monopoly  through 
this  exploitation  of  foreign  labor  Is  not  only  able  to  underbid  Ameri- 
can mdustry  but  also  able  to  keep  American  bauxite  and  copper 
-lalners  out  of  work.  Added  to  the  above  figures  on  Imported  ore  is 
the  fact  that  Importations  of  aluminum  In  various  forms  in  1937 
totaled  47.901.633  pounds,  or  totaled  with  the  Imported  bauxite  ores 
approximately  166,000  short  tons.  There  are  three  points  to  con- 
flder  In  this,  without  the  Imports  of  bauxite  and  alumlnxim  the 
bauxite  mines  in  this  country  would  have  to  operate  In  order  to  take 
care  of  the  domestic  consumption.  Or  copper  would  have  to  be 
solely  used  on  these  Government  projects,  for  undoubtedly  the 
domestic-produced  aluminum  is  freed  for  Government  use  by  the 
use  of  foreigu  metal  In  domestic  consumption.  And  finall/  if  do- 
mestic materials  are  supposed  to  be  used  on  the  R.  E.  A.  projects, 
then  basically  alimilnimi  should  not  be-  used,  for  it  Is  more  foreign 
than  domestic. 

We  find  in  the  bids  for  these  R.  E.  A.  projects  that  sduminum  Is 
invariably  the  lowest;  the  answer  to  this  can  only  be  one,  monopoly. 
For  instance,  even  if  copjaer  is  sold  from  5  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  of  aluminum  conductor  is  adjusted  to  be  lower 
than  copper  conductor.  To  accomplish  this  aluminum  conductor 
has  been  sold  at  less  than  the  quoted  price  of  the  aluminum  ingot. 
No  wire  or  cable  fabricator  could  buy  the  ingot  aluminum  from  this 
monopoly  and  sell  the  finished  conductor  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  not 
feasible  for  any  Industry  to  sell  a  fabricated  article  for  a  less  price 
than  the  raw  material. 

The  spread  between  the  copper-wire  bar  and  the  finished  cable 
has  been  consistent  over  a  table  of  years,  giving  what  we  believe  the 
competitive  fabricators  a  fair  margin  for  his  cost  and  profit.  The 
copper  firms  In  this  competitive  field  cannot  buy  aluminum  Ingot, 
manufacture  it  into  conductor,  and  place  it  on  the  market  against 
the  competition  of  this  monopoly.  Thus  the  copper -wire  and  cable 
Industry  reaches  a  point  in  which  It  is  unable  to  manufacture 
American-mined  copper  and  bid  In  the  same  field  as  aluminum. 
Pollowing  are  charts  showing  the  relative  spread  between  the 
copper-wire  bar  and  the  finished  conductor  and  the  aluminiim  ingot 
and  the  finished  product. 

The  use  of  copper  conductor  should  be  demanded.  Its  cycle  from 
the  mines  to  fabrication  emplojrs  more  men.  buys  more  goods  from 
other  American  industries,  has  more  freight  costs  to  the  American 
railroads,  and  Is  a  100-percent  American  product,  and  the  little 
extra  cost  between  the  two  materials  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
American  workmen. 

Take  a  glance  at  the  States  producing  and  fabricating  copper 
and  the  men  employed  and  the  pay  roll  directly  connected  with  It: 

Ton3 

Arizona 284,  250 

Utah 205,  770 

Montana 143,  765 

Nevada 76,  885 

Michigan 46,  800 

New  Mexico 31,280 

Alaska 23.485 

Ctolorado 10, 835 

California 5,  240 

Idaho 2,  150 

Other  States 12,  360 


(From  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 


842,820 


Mining  aod 
smelting 

Fabricating 

Total 

Meo  employed 

44,679 

45,446 

90,125 

Expenditures: 

Pav  roll 

$81. 327. 710.  41 
67.065,575.68 
23, 587,  747. 10 

$67,  735. 902. 29 
51,034,463.62 
10, 104, 062. 17 

$149, 063, 612.  70 

Material  and  supplies 

Freisbt 

118,100,039.30 
33,691,909.27 

Number  of  men  employed  and  the  pay  roll  in  nine  of  the  copper- 
producing  and  fabricating  States: 

Arizona. _ 11. 917 

Connecticut 19, 040 

Maryland 2,  576 

Montana 11,  909 

Michigan 5.  719 

New  Jersey 7,  312 

Nevada . 2,  396 

Utah __     5,  220 

Washington 1,  330 

NoTS. — ^The  total  pay  roll  In  the  mining,  smelting,  and  fabricating 
In  all  the  States,  including  Alaska,  in  1937  was  $149,063,612.70. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  copper  industry  are  as  follows: 
State  and  local: 

Mining,  smelting,  and  refining $8,  759,  984.  50 

Fabricating 3, 897. 801. 51 


(20,  780,  446. 81 
26, 145.  606.  68 

3.810,  280  29 
22, 789, 278. 23 

8,  802,  173.  88 
11,307,907.81 

4,  834,  856.  68 
10,021,231.97 

2.900,918.80 


Federal: 

Mining,  smelting,  and 
Fabricating 


refining 6,  990.  432.  39 

3,423,192.30 


Total 


Note. — Freight  costs  for 
$33,691,909.27. 


o; 

the 
an  ong 


boards 


In 


Material   and   supplies 
refining,  and  fabricating  ( 

Miscellaneous  items  in 

The  total  expenditures 
fabricators  of  copper  for 
127.86.    This  was  spent 
can  public.    Every  organizit 
cate  the  use  of  copper  on 
fight  with  domestic  aluminum 
are  definitely  In  the  field 
asking  all  organizations, 
copper  industry  predominates 
united  appeal  to  the  Rural 
results.    Copper  has  many 
ductivity  and  maintenance 
munications  from  rural 
they  show  a  preference  an 
their  particular  project 
the  difference  in  price  of 
local  boards  are  notified 
stand  is  made  for  copper, 
men  to  Washington  to  confer 
expense.     This  procedure 
subscribing  to  these  proJe<^s 
tainly  should  have  the  say 
especially  if  they  feel  that 
needs,  and  with  the 
nance  costs  in  the  upkeep 
down  to  a  minimum. 

If  you  are  subscribing 
building  one  or  have 
make  a  request  that  copp*r 
duce  shipped  Into  the  mlnjlng 
by  the  people  dependent 
produce  in  your  State  that 
this  use  and  consumptioz 
and  smelters  are  operatlni 
you  are  selling  your  own 
produced  by  American 
the  R.  E.  A.  Administratoi 
when  the  local  boards 

Great  Falls 
By  John  Clark, 


knowl  ?dge 


knowl  »dge 


Wonders  of 
in  the  Twentieth 
Changes — Emplo; 


Science-  -Great 


Total.. 


12.  657. 786.  01 


HON.  MARTIN 

IN  THE  H0U3E 


10, 413, 624.  69 

mining,  smelting,  and  fabricating  total 


i:sed  In  the  cycle  of  mining,  smelting, 

,  oil,  lumber,  etc.),  $118,100,039.30. 

pj-oduction  and  fabrication,  $36,606,255.89. 

80  percent  or  more  of  the  producers  and 

year  1937  were  approximately  $360,633.- 

American  workmen  and  the  Ameri- 

ion.  in  fact,  every  citizen,  should  advo- 

all  Government  projects.     We  have,  no 

produced  by  American  workers,  but 

to  support   American  products  and  are 

bi)th  labor  and  civic,  especially  where  the 

to  help  us  out  In  this  program.     A 

Electrification  Administration  will  bring 

advantages  over  aluminum  both  In  con- 

This  organization  has  received  com- 

all  over  the  United  States  in  which 

recommend  that  copper  be  specified  on 

many  cases  this  is  granted  evpn  with 

the  two  conductors.     In  other  cases  the 

they  must  take  the  lowest  bid.     If  a 

he  project  is  delayed.    Boards  have  sent 

with  the  Administrator  at  their  own 

'(re  believe  is  unnecessary,  for  the  people 

must  ultimately  pay  the  bill,  and  cer- 

as  to  the  material  used  in  these  projects, 

a  certain  metal  is  better  suited  to  their 

that  the  possibilities  In  the  mainte 

}f  their  transmission  lines  will  be  brought 


en 


o  an  R.  E.  A.  project  or  contemplating 

of  one  being  planned  in  your  vicinity. 

be  used,  look  into  the  amount  of  pro 

and  smelting  centers  to  be  constimed 

this  industry.     The  materials  that  you 

are  used  by  the  producer  and  fabricator — 

Is  not  possible  unless  the  mines,  mills. 

By  helping  to  keep  them  in  operation 

>roduce  and  goods.     Buy  American  goods 

workmen.     Demand  of  John  M.  Carmody, 

in  Washington,  that  copper  be  specified 

it  on  all  R.  E.  A.  projects. 

&  Smeltermen's  Union,  No.  16, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


reqi  lest 

it  ILL 


Inventions  and  Progress 

Century — Economic  and  Social 

Vment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


F.  SMITH 

WASHINGTON 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday,  April  4,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HO]  F.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH.  OP  WASHINGTON, 

APRIL  3,  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wast  ington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  t  le  Record.  I  insert  the  following  radic 
speech  which  I  deliverled  over  the  national  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  station  WOL,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Monday  evenii  ig.  April  3,  1939: 

Friends  of  the  radio  auc  ience,  I  am  again  indebted  to  the  Mutual 
network  for  making  it  poi  sible  for  me  to  address  you  this  even'jig 
This  is  my  second  radio  discussion  in  relation  to  mechanical  in- 
vention, scientific  discoveiy,  and  resultant  present  and  pro6i>ectlve 
economic  and  social  chai  iges  in  this  country.  This  is  a  subject 
of  added  interest  due  to  he  fact  that  it  Is  being  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  World's  Fa  r  in  New  York  which  will  present  tht 
world  of  tonjorrow  and  e:  hlblt  many  of  the  inventions  and  sclen 
tific  discoveries  which  I  un  discussing.  I  desire  to  refer  furthei 
to  the  comprehensive  report  on  technological  trends  and  their  socia! 
implications  prepared  by  ;he  National  Resources  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Govemmeni.  This  report  states  that  there  arc  5O,0OC 
patents  a  year,  and  som»  of  them  of  far-reaching  infiuence.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  isi  more  fully  appreciated  when  we  considei 
the  unparalleled  technological  development  of  the  past  39  yean 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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There  were  only  a  million  telephones  in  use  In  1900  and  today 

It  is  the  third  largest  public  utlhty  in  the  United  States  with  mn 
Investment  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000  and  employing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens.  The  automobile  was  Just  coming  into  use  In 
1900  and  today  there  is  one  automobile  to  every  five  persons  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  no  movies  in  1900  but  today  the  motion- 
picture  theaters  draw  every  10  days  patrons  equivalent  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  airplane  was  not  taken  seri- 
ously in  1900  and  today  it  Is  becoming  a  frequent  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  is  a  vital  factor  in  warfare.  Rayon  is  a  comparatively 
recent  chemical  product  which  has  wrought  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion In  the  cotton  and  textile  Industries.  The  development  of  the 
radio,  unheralded  In  1900,  haJs  been  equally  miraculous.  These  six 
major  industries — ^the  telephone,  automobile,  airplane,  motion  pic- 
ture, rayon,  and  the  radio — r^resent  vast  investments  of  capital  and 
furnish  employment  to  millions  and  are  responsible  for  incalculable 
social  Influences.  The  question  occurs.  Will  the  second  third  of  the 
twentieth  century  witness  the  development  of  such  great  industries 
tMtaed  on  new  inventions  as  was  seen  in  the  first  third?  The  expert 
evidence  available  strongly  indicates  that  there  will  be  equally 
significant  Inventions  during  the  next  phase  of  otir  national 
progress. 

All  scientists  are  agreed  that  one  such  Invention  is  the  electron 
tube,  declared  to  be  the  greatest  Invention  of  the  twentieth  cenj^ury. 
Its  most  brilliant  form  is  the  photoelectric  cell,  popularly  known  as 
the  electric  eye.  This  eye  sees  evenrthlng  that  the  htmian  eye  can 
see  and  more.  It  is  even  said  to  be  able  to  detect  certain  types  of 
counterfeit  money.  It  will  distinguish  colors  better  than  human 
beings  can  do.  When  it  is  Joined  with  another  form  of  the  electron 
tube,  the  vacuum  tube,  it  becomes  able  to  act  on  what  it  sees.  Thus 
tt  sees  a  waitress  approaching  a  door  with  trays  in  both  hands  and 
at  once  swings  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass.  Unlike  a  human 
being,  it  does  not  suffer  from  fatigue.  For  instance,  in  a  factory  it 
can  watch  the  tin  cans  go  by  on  a  belt,  pick  out  the  defective  ones, 
letting  only  the  good  ones  go  by.  This  monotonous  work  can  be 
done  without  strain  for  as  long  hours  as  the  manager  wishes.  That 
It  will  cause  unemployment  is  obvious,  but  it  will  also  lighten  the 
tasks  of  the  workmen.  Indeed,  it  brings  the  automatic  factory  and 
the  automatic  man  one  step  closer.  It  may  be  used  to  regvilate 
automobile  tra£Qc,  to  meastu-e  the  density  of  smoke,  to  time  horse 
racing,  to  read,  to  perform  mathematical  calculations.  Hardly  a 
month  passes  without  some  new  use  of  the  photoelectric  ceU  being 
reported.  Indeed,  it  will  require  decades  to  learn  the  many  things 
this  versatile  instrument  can  do. 

Will  teletyjiesetters  be  used  to  set  up  the  type  fc^  an  indefinite 
cumber  of  newspapers? 

Will  the  cotton -picking  machines  be  put  to  practical  xise? 

Will  synthetic  rubber  be  placed  on  the  market? 

Will  sugar  be  made  from  sawdust  and  newsprint  fnxn  cornstalks? 

Will  clocks  and  watches  be  kept  accurate  by  radio  waves? 

Will  wool  be  made  from  cellulose  (wood  pulp)  and  gasoline  from 
coal  or  alcohol? 

How  many  uses  will  be  found  for  the  X-ray,  (xiginally  designed 
only  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  in  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  since 
used  in  therapy,  as  in  the  treatment  of  endocrine  glands?  It  is 
already  being  used  in  Industry  to  detect  minute  flaws  in  the  in- 
terior of  steel  castings  or  other  solid  objects.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  60  possible  uses  for  the  X-ray,  most  of  them  as  yet 
unapplied. 

How  about  the  radio?  Radio  waves  are  already  used  In  guiding 
ships  to  p>ort,  as  danger  signals  when  a  navigator  is  in  distress,  in 
flying  airplanes,  in  program  broadcasting,  in  point-to-point  tele- 
phoning, in  medicine,  and  in  exterminating  parasites.  Indeed,  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  radio  possesses  150  different  possible  uses. 
Its  tises  being  practically  unlimited. 

An  instrument  has  been  p)erfected  which  will  record  a  telephone 
message  whether  the  ring  is  answered  or  not;  the  teletype  is  another 
device  already  in  use  in  some  offices.  Facsimile  transmission  can 
print  news  bulletins,  stock-market  quotations,  and  weather  reports: 
and  they  may  also  be  had  by  radio  broadcast.  The  possibilities  of 
television,  now  about  to  appear  on  the  market,  are  unlimited. 

Will  oil  be  made  frcsn  coal? 

Will  plastics  take  the  place  of  wood? 

Will  alcohol  be  used  as  a  motor  fuel? 

Will  more  foodstuffs  be  produced  chemically? 

What  are  the  social  implications  and  the  likely  economic  In- 
fluences of  these  prospective  technological  and  chemical  develop- 
ments? 

How  far  reaching  will  be  the  effects  at  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker?  Will  the  surplus  labor  of  the  South  flood  the  northern 
and  western  cities?  Will  the  Government  plan  and  act  In  time  once 
the  spread  of  this  invention  is  certain?  The  Influence  on  Negroes 
may  be  catastrophic.  Farm  tenancy  will  be  affected.  The  political 
system  of  the  Southern  States  may  be  greatly  altered. 

In  another  field  science  has  gone  far  on  the  road  to  producing 
artificial  climate  in  all  its  aspects,  which  may  have  effects  on  the 
distribution  of  population,  upon  health,  upon  production,  and  upon 
the  transformation  of  the  night  into  day. 

Then  again  television  may  become  widely  distributed,  placing 
theaters  into  millions  of  homes  and  increasing  even  more  the 
already  astounding  possibilities  of  propaganda  to  be  Imposed  on  a 
none  too  critical  human  race. 

Talking  books  may  come  as  a  boon  to  the  blind,  but  with  rev<^ 
lutlonary  effects  upon  libraries  and  which,  together  with  the  talk- 
ing picture  and  television,  may  affect  radically  schoola  and  tbe 
adiiratlnnal  procesa. 


The  variety  of  alloy*  give*  to  metal  amaiitng  adaptaUIltlw  to 

the  purposes  of  man. 

The  use  of  chemistry  in  the  production  of  new  objects  In  con- 
trast to  the  tise  of  mechanical  fabrication  on  the  basis  of  power 
continues  to  develop  with  remarkable  rapidity,  in  the  productlOB 
of  oil.  ot  woolen-like  fibers,  of  plywood  and  of  substitutes  for  ordinary 
wood,  and  of  agencies  of  destruction. 

•  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  that 
our  present  industrial  structure  is  Inadequate  to  benefit  from 
recent  scientific  and  mechanical  advancement,  indeed,  that  the 
structure  is  outmoded  and  should  be  largely  scrapped.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  chsarman  of  the  board  of  General  Motors,  made  the 
statement  last  December  in  testifying  before  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  Nation's  "production  plant  is  obsolete"  and  that  the  old 
machinery  should  be  scrapped.  He  also  pointed  out  that  because 
of  greater  efficiency  of  up>-to-date  machinery,  a  substantial  and 
general  increase  in  productivity  of  the  entire  economic  sj-stem 
would  inevitably  result  from  plant  modernization. 

In  1934  the  trade  Jotimal  Power  made  a  study  oi  4M  "better 
than  average"  industrial  power  plants  constituting  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  industrial  prime  mover  cap>acity  and  found  62  percent  of 
the  equipment  was  over  10  years  old,  while  25  percent  was  over 
20  years.  Some  of  the  older  equipment  was  prestmiably  used  aa 
standby  plant  for  emergencies,  but  the  bulk  ot  the  (rider  eq\ilp- 
ment  was  regarded  as  obsolete  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  replac- 
ing It  by  facilities  of  the  most  advanced  design,  50  cents  could 
be  saved,  on  the  average,  out  of  each  dollar  spent  In  the  older 
plants  for  industrial  f>ower.  In  1935  the  American  Machlniat 
made  a  study  of  the  obsolescence  of  metal-working  equipment, 
concluding  that,  because  of  the  rapid  Improvement  In  machlna 
design,  metal-working  equipment  was  as  a  rule  obsolete  if  not 
produced  within  the  last  10  years.  It  took  an  Inventory  of  the 
age  of  such  machinery  and  found  that  65  percent  of  all  the  metal- 
working  equipment  In  the  country  was  over  10  years  old  and  prc- 
stimably  obsolete.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  records 
indicate  that  61  percent  of  the  steam  loconuotlves  in  the  country 
were  built  over  20  years  ago.  These  figures  suggest  the  magnitude 
of  capital  obsolescence. 

Further  light  on  the  magnitude  of  capital  obsolescence  is  thrown 
on  the  estimates  of  the  potential  machinery  requirements  of  all 
industry  made  in  1935  by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Insti- 
tute. This  institute  made  an  extensive  survey,  sampling  the  re- 
quirements of  industries  covering  over  85  percent  of  all  Industry, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  survey,  estimated  that  the  potential  nui- 
chinery  requirements  of  all  indtistry  amounted  to  over  tlSXXX).- 
000.000  worth.  Of  this  amount  over  ten  billion  consisted  of  new 
equipment  to  replace  old  eqtilpment  which  was  for  the  moat  part 
obsolete. 

Who  can  begin  to  evaltiate  and  meastire  the  upswing  in  tbe 
lagging  heavy  and  durable  goods  industries  which  would  result, 
and  how  many  milUons  of  men  would  be  employed,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  carry  out  the  program  required  to  bring  otxr  indtis- 
trlal  plants  up  to  date? 

This  leads  me  to  repeat  the  statement  made  in  concluding  my 
previous  radio  address,  which  I  will  elaborate  further  in  future 
broadcasts,  that  the  new  frontiers  provided  by  science  and  invention 
will  furnish  illimitable  opportunities  for  the  employment,  proa- 
perity.  and  happiness  of  oiu'  people.    Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Accomplishments  of  Works  Progrress  Administnir- 
tion  on  200,000  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViJS 

Tuesday,  AprU  4,  1929 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  at 
pending  legislation  providing  for  the  support  of  the  W.  P.  A-, 
and  the  general  interest  in  its  program  just  at  this  time.  I 
am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  summary  of  physical 
accomplishments  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Just  released  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

The  report  covers  work  completed  from  the  start  of  tbe 
program  in  July  1935  through  June  30.  1938.  According  to 
the  report.  W.  P.  A.  built  or  improved  highways,  roads,  and 
streets  equal  in  aggregate  length  to  100  separate  roads,  each 
reaching  across  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea^r  The  new 
buildings  constructed  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  would  provide 
aK>roximately  six  buildings  for  each  of  the  3.000  counties  of 
the  United  States.  The  educational  buildings  repaired  or 
improved  would  supply  practically  all  of  the  25JM0  school 
districts  in  the  Nation  with  at  least  one  of  these  improved 
educational  facilities;  and  yet.  out  oX  all  these  thonaandi  of 
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miles  of  roads  and  thousands  of  buildings  and  improvements, 
which  could  not  have  been  secured  without  W.  P.  A.  aid,  the 
recent  debate  on  the  work-relief  bill  could  find  only  one  build- 
ing to  criticize. 

Of  course,  this  summary  does  not  include  benefits  incident 
to  the  employment  of  millions  of  workers  for  whom  private 
employment  was  not  to  be  had;  the  maintenance  of  families 
for  whom  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  could  not  otherwise  h?  ve 
been  provided ;  the  preservation  of  national  order  and  stabil- 
ity which  otherwise  might  have  been  seriously  impaired.  It 
includes  only  the  additions  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
Nation  which  will  contribute  to  the  economic,  educational, 
and  spiritual  progress  of  our  people  for  years  to  come. 

Outstanding  among  W.  P.  A.'s  contributions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  in  these  3  years  were: 

Seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  new  public  buildings  for 
cities,  counties,  and  States;  repairs  and  improvements  to 
46,300  and  additions  to  1,700. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  of  highways,  roads, 

and  streets  constructed  or  repaired;  29,100  new  bridges  and 
23,500  repaired  or  improved. 

Twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  new  dams  for  conser- 
vation purposes;  4,100  new  storage  dams. 

Six  thousand  one  hundred  miles  of  new  water  mains,  aque- 
ducts, and  distribution  lines;  8,900  miles  of  new  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  new  athletic  fields,  1,500  im- 
proved; 1,100  new  parks,  4.200  improved  or  enlarged;  1,600 
new  playgrounds,  5,000  improved. 

Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  and  5,000  miles 
of  improved  ditches  for  mosquito  control;  11,500  miles  of  other 
tjrpes  of  ditches  excavated  or  improved,  exclusive  of  roadside 
drainage  in  connection  with  road  projects. 

Col.  C.  P.  Harrington,  Works  Progress  Administrator,  in 
commenting  on  the  report,  said:  .  . 

For  full  appraisal  of  the  program  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  the  permanent  contributions  to  communities  In  the  form  of 
physical  assets  but  also  the  health,  educational,  cultural,  and  serv- 
ice programs  conducted  through  W.  P.  A.  nonconstructlon  projects. 

It  Is  Just  as  important  in  evaluating  the  program  to  consider  the 
benefits  afforded  workers  who  have  come  to  W.  P.  A.  as  heads  of 
destitute  families.  They  have  been  helped,  as  only  a  constructive 
Job  could  help  them,  to  retain  the  morale  of  independent  citizens 
and  the  work  habits  necessary  for  obtaining  reemployment  in 
private  Industry. 

Construction  project*  have  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  from  the  start  and  at  the  present  account  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  W.  P.  A.  employment.  The  largest  part  of  construc- 
tion has  been  In  highway,  road,  and  street  building  and  repair. 
Porty-flve  percent  of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  engaged  on  this  type 
of  work. 

The  work  of  W.  P.  A.  employees  has  helped  to  keep  our  roads  and 
streets  abreast  of  automobile  traffic  requirements,  to  bring  rural 
areas  in  closer  touch  with  markets,  schools,  and  other  vital  services, 
as  well  as  to  make  necessary  improvements  In  public  property  of  all 
types  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  provided. 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  con- 
structed or  repaired  during  the  3-year  period*  about  30,500 
miles,  or  11  percent,  were  within  the  limits  of  cities  and 
villages,  and  23,600  miles,  or  more  than  8  percent  of  the  total, 
were  paved  with  concrete,  brick,  block,  or  bituminous  surface. 

The  bulk  of  the  road  work  was  in  rural  areas,  where  sta- 
bility and  draining  unpaved  roads  for  year-around  use  has 
contributed  directly  to  the  evolution  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem by  facilitating  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  closing 
of  hundreds  of  one-teacher  schools  each  year.  The  bulk  of 
W.  P.  A.'s  school  construction,  moreover,  has  been  of  buildings 
With  two  or  more  rooms,  and  much  of  the  school  moderniza- 
tion program  has  made  existing  buildings  of  greater  com- 
munity service  in  the  incresisingly  motorized  rural  areas. 

The  public  building  construction  program,  second  largest 
in  point  of  employment,  accounted  for  the  building  of  2,300 
new  schools,  5.500  recreational  buildings,  800  courthouses, 
city  halls,  and  other  administrative  buildings.  100  hospitals, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  types  of  buildings,  including  800 
warehouses,  150  firehcmses,  and  100  airplane  hangars. 

W.  P.  A.  activities  In  the  interest  of  public  health  fell  in 
both  construction  and  service  categories.    Besides  the  thou- 


sands of  miles  of  sewiers  and  water  lines  laid  or  Improve*, 
there  were  constructed  400  pumping  stations,  300  sewage - 
treatment  plants,  80  water-purification  plants,  and  35  gai- 
bage  incinerators.  In  rural  areas  no  fewer  than  1,144,000 
sanitary  toilets  were  erected  in  the  Government's  campaign 
against  disease.  Mon  than  1,640,000  acres  of  lowlands  and 
swamp  were  drained  bp'  the  excavation  of  8,730  miles  of  moi  - 
quito-control  ditches,  a  large  percentage  of  them  to  destrcy 
the  breeding  places  of  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes. 

Drainage  work  along  roads  involved,  in  addition  to  bridge  5, 
313,000  new  culverts,  2p,250  miles  of  new  ditches,  44,250  milds 
of  improved  ditches,  i  nd  more  than  1,400  miles  of  drainaf  e 

pipe. 

W.  p.  A.  nonconstnition  projects  devoted  to  production  <  f 
goods  for  distribution  j  to  needy  families  provided  more  than 
180,000,000  garments  and  household  articles  and  repairs  to 
1,300,000  pairs  of  worn  shoes.  Services  of  medical,  dentsjl, 
nursing,  and  household- assistance  nature  accounted  f(r 
15,000,000  examinations,  immunizations,  and  treatments  in 
families  who  might  otherwise  have  been  denied  them,  aid 
7,000,000  visits  to  1,000,000  families  in  need  of  househod 
assistance. 

Commtmity  health  i  md  welfare  has  further  been  advance  d 
by  the  construction  if  thousands  of  recreational  facilities 
ranging  from  athletici  fields  and  swimming  pools  to  tennis 
and  badminton  courts. 

Under  the  extensive!  W.  P.  A.  conservation  activities,  thot  - 
sands  of  acres  of  watersheds  have  been  protected  for  f utu]  e 
utility  by  tree-planting  and  erosion-control  projects.  Hui- 
dreds  of  abandoned  piines  were  sealed  to  prevent  stream 
pollution.  Underground  fires  were  isolated  to  preserve  vali  i- 
able  natural  resourcis.  Flood-control  propects  have  pr<>- 
tected  thousands  of  (niles  of  stream  valleys.  In  additioi, 
W.  P.  A.  recreation  and  education  projects  have  reached 
millions  of  persons. 

Projects  operated  ty  other  Federal  agencies  and  financed 
by  funds  transferred' from  W.  P.  A.,  taking  their  workers 
from  relief  rolls,  account  for  additional  physical  accomplish- 
ments not  included  in  this  inventory.  Still  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  assets  and  welfare  were  made  prior  yy 

Works  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Ac  ministration. 

The  detailed  summ^y  of  physical  accomplishments  is  ^ 
follows: 

Physical    tuxomplishrri^t 
projects,  through 


on,    Works    Progress    Administration  t 
J'kne  30,  1938  (United  States  summary) 

[Prel  minary — Subject  to  revision] 


Type 


Public  buildings,  total 

Educational  building!!, 


tolal 


Schools... 
Libraries. 


Recreational  buildings,  to  al 


,  etc. 


>tber  adminis- 


Auditoriums 

Stadiums,  prandstanc^, 

Gymnasiura.s 

Other  (pavilion,  batti^ouses,  eta). 

Hospitals 

Penal  institution' 

Courthouses,  offices,  and 
trative  buildmgs. 

Fire  houses 

Garages 

Aircraft  hangars 

Warehouses 

Armories.- 

Other   buildmrs   and   siAall 
(such  as  bus  and  street^r 
DemoiitiuQ  of  buildings. 


Unit  of 
measure- 
ment 


Number., 
.-do 


.do. 
.do- 


.do. 


structores 
shelters). 


..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.-do. 

-do- 
.-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do.. 


Number  or  amount 


New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 


17,562 


2,362 


2,289 

73 


S,486 


215 
974 
497 
3.800 
101 
92 
7S2 

149 
1,141 
102 
805 
169 
6,363 


Re- 

pairs 
and 
im- 
prove- 
ments 


46,313 


22,162 


21.540 
622 


3.546 


247 

337 

297 

Z6fi.S 

1,422 

321 

2,999 

1,403 

M7 

06 

1,179 

270 

12,373 

12,312 


Addi- 
tion I 


1,163 


90 


58 
32 


96 


68 
43 

tot 

80 

38 

17 

129 

23 
M 

S 

s» 

3 

MO 
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Phpsieai  accomplishment  on  Works  Progress  AdmlnUttntkm  project*, 
through  June  30.  1938  (United  States  summary) — Continued 


Type 

Unitofmeas- 

Number 

or 
amoant 

Highways,  roads,  streets,  and  related  facilities: 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets,  total 

Milei. 

.  —   do 

37<B,804 

Rural  roads,  totaL.      , 

345. 380 

Ftveil,  total 

-    —    do 

— 

11.567 

New 

Repair 

do 

.  -..    do 

5.  ass 

TTnpav«d 

do 

233.713 

Trban  streets,  total 

do... 



3a483 

PaTWt.  total    . 



do 

do 

11.290 

New 

5.001 

Repair 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-do 

do 

...do 

6.280 

Unpaved- 

19.193 

Other  (parks,  cemeteries,  etc.),  total 

4.041 

Paved,  total 

790 

New 

459 
334 

Unpaved. 

3,251 

Uah  of  measure- 
ment 

Number  or  amount 

Type 

New  oon- 
stiuction 

Repairs  and 
improve- 
ments 

Highways,  roads,  streets,  and  re- 
Uted  facilities: 
Road  shoolders  (not  including 

Milea 

4.360 

29.064 
932. 048 

36.508 

above). 
Bridges,  total_..    

Number 

23,521 

Length  in  feet   --- 
Nrnnher 

916.137 

Wood 

2a82S 

622. 2S8 

2.516 

135,360 

5.743 

175.030 

14,344 

Rt^\ 

Lenpth  in  feet — -. 

N'unihpr 

4(12,219 
7.071 

Masonry... ... . 

Lenjrth  in  feet 

Number-  - 

437,655 
2,306 

Length  in  teet 

Number 

76,383 

CalyfTtii. 

313,204 

8,.%2,554 

41 

7,429 

50,908 

Grado  croastng  f  Ihninatlon    .... 

Length  in  feet 

Number  of  cross- 
ing eliminations. 
Miles      

1.306  783 

Bidewalks  and  paths,  total 

4.040 

Paved- 

Unpaved 

do 

do - 

S,8S3 
1.546 

2.839 
1.301 

Curba. 

Gutters      

Length  in  miles... 

6.SS4 
Za66 

904 
11,855 

429 

22,247 
1.382 

1.509 
493 

Guard  rails  and  guard  walls 

Lights  for  roads  and  strfwts 

do 

Number 

fiOO 
S8.C33 

Roadside  drainage 

Roadside  landscaping-     

Street  signa 

MUt^     of     road 
equipped. 

Mile?  of  ditch 

MJlwiof  pipe 

Miles. 

1,483 
44,255 
17,fi84 

MOee      of      Uoe 

painted. 
Number  of  signs 

made. 
Nombcr  of  signs 

erected. 
Miles    of    shigle- 

line  track. 

Number 

3,113 
961,000 
420,000 

683 

track. 
Airports    and    airway   equipment 
(excluding  buildings): 
Landing  fields 

IS3 

19,472 

1,483,695 

48 

laaa 

1.7W 

10.011 

1,067 

3^550 

110 

1.665 

38 

LSI* 

LSM 

2M 

Ron  ways 

Air  beacons 

Air  markers 

Becreational    farJIitiM    (anbidiiic 
buildings): 
Athletic  fields 

Arros-  _ 

Lenpth  in  teet 

Number 

Namber 

Acres 

35.779 

004,817 

41 

1,504 
ia638 

Parks 

Namber 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

NuinbCT 

4.233 

Faircroonds  

125 

Playgrounds,  total 

Acres 

Number 

6,799 

6.  mo 

Bf4innl 

an 

m 

4,043 

Otta« 

do 

MB 

■^ 

Phytieal  accomplishment  an  Works  Progits*  itdrnfnlttrctfcm  profaett, 

through  June  30,  1938  (United  States  summary) — Continued 


Typa 


Becreational   facilities    (excluding 
boildinics) — (Continued. 
Swimming  pools 


Wading] 


GoU 


Tennis  courts , 

Handball  roorts , 

Bocsesboe  couru 

Io»«katin(  rinks 

8kl  ]tunp8 

Ski  traib 

Outdoor  theaters „. 

Band  shells..- 

Water  supply,  aanit^on.  and  dratai- 
age  systems: 
Water  mains.  aQoedtxts,  or  dis- 
tribution llnea. 


Storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and 
cisterns. 

Storage  dams 

WeU8-_ 

Treatment  plants: 

Sewage  (excluding  eessixwb 
and  septic  tanks) . 

Water 

Oartmge  incinerators. 

Pumping  stations 

Storm  and  saiulary  aewen. 


Manholes  and  catch  basins - 

Sanitary  toilets 

Septic  tanks 

Mme  aealinc .. 


Mosquito  control 


Drainage  (other  than  roadside 
and  moeqaitoeradicatloo). 

Hood  and  erosion  control,  naviga- 
tion aids,  irrigation: 

Docks,  wharves,  and  piers 


Jetties  and  breakwaters 

Bulkheads 

Canals  and  channels 

River-bank  improTetnents 

Stream-bed  improvements 

Dams  (other  than  storage  or 

power). 
Riprap  (other  than  river  bank) . . 

Retaining  walls  and  revetments. 
Levees  and  embankments 


Irrigatioa 


Groonds  Improveiorats: 
Landscaping     around 
tMiildings. 


poblie 


Miser Ilaneoos  landscaping 

Lightin|  airports,  parking  lots, 
attileuc  (telds,  etc. 

Fencing 

Cemetery  improvements 

Miscellaneous: 

Police  and  fire  alarm  sicoali... 

Tunnels: 

V'eUcolw 

Pedestrian 

Other 


Fiah  bateberiis.- 


MontmMDts  and  hietorlc  mark- 


Unit  of  mMsore- 


tn 


Nvmber 
Ouifaee 

square  feeC 

Number.- 

ScutM*    ar«a    in 

square  feet. 

Number 

Namber  oT  botas. . 

Acras 

Namber 

—  do ..^ 

do 

...do 

Ouifaue    area    tn 

nqoare  feat. 

NtuBbcr 

MOm 

Nambar... 

do 


Mttee 

Ntimbar  of  eon- 

Muner     ecnneo- 

tions. 

Number 

Gallons  capacity. 

Namber, 

.. — -»-dB     ,   -....»., 


.do. 
-do. 


do 

do 

Miles 

Namber  of  aBrrfee 

oonnecUoas. 
Namber 

.do. 

do. 


Namber  of  open- 
ings sealed 

MUasofditcta 

Acres  drained 

GaUoBs  of  spray 

used 

Miles  of  ditch 

Miles  of  pipe 

Acres  draiDod 


Number 

Feet   of  usabia 

water  front- 
Area  in  square  teet 

Miles _ 

Linear  feet 

Milea. 

do 

do 


Namber. 


Bqoare  yards  nr- 
faeed. 

Unear  feet 

do 

Cubic  yards  plaoed- 

Acres 

MUes  of  ilume  or 


Namber  of  build- 
ings. 

Acres 

do _ 

Number  of  piaoes 
lighted. 

Acres  Ughtad 

Miles 

Acres......... 

Ltnaar   mflat   of 
line  Strang. 

Namber ... 

Length  in  feat 

Namber.. 

Length  in  Iset 

Ntunber 

Length  in  teet 

Namber 

Annual  fincariiac 

eapaeity. 
Namber 


Number  or  amount 


piew  w*n- 
struction 


4?1 
8.3fil.OOO 


143 

l.«B 

11.170 

4.983 

738 

,1.143 

CLMlOOS 

41 

62 

73 

IM 


6.0M 
14K000 


1.343 

71^  aoo.  «n 

1091 

X0« 

ns 

79 

IS 

386 

8,855 

SZ3,000 

337.000 

L  144.  (100 

6.570 

1^S91 

8.733 
1.  MX  000 

1,422.000 

3.018 

Ut« 

3,891.000 


IM 
AOOO 

1.M9.000 
3t 

331.000 
60 


Bepain  and 

ini  pro  ve- 


st, «6S 

«,  880,000 

a.  735.  000 

1.352.000 

13,748.000 

180,000 

370 


«n. 


410 

iaa«6 

7,960 


932 


10 
1,344 

71 

10,986 

308 

ULIM 

Ul 

136,000 

817 


IL  •40.000 


M.O0O 

314 

X8S7 

31.  211 

1,861 

a 

TO 
306 

18^47X000 

U 

n 

13 

'    n 


1304 

30 1.  QUO 


398 

16.369.946,000 

400 

xm 


IT* 
3,600 

38^000 

13(^000 
16.000 


4,  too 

784.000 


t.4B0 

322 

1^738,000 


177 
188,000 

7,076,000 

1 

126.000 

117 

1.407 

4.417 

M6 

l.«7,flW 
4<a,aoo 

3.  Ml,  000 
14.346,000 

2,736.000 
3,035 


U,308 

KlOO 

7.800 

87 

8,137 

10.400 

4,600 


I 

11 

'■'S 

Ml  883 
113 
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Physical  accomplishment  on  Works  Progress  Administration  profeets, 
through  June  30,  1938  (United  States  summary) — Continued 


Typ» 


ConwrrfttioD  activities  (not  elK  where 
cUssiflcri): 
Keforestation — 


Firrbrpslu 

Fin'  and  forest  trails 

Spray  treatments,  diaeaae,  and  in- 
sert-post eradication  (e&cept  mos- 
quito control). 

Rodent  destruction . 

PlanlinK  oysters 

Work  in  libraries: 

Catalogiog  (or  existing  libraries 


Renovation  of  books,  total. 


Public-school  volumes.. 
Public-library  volumes. 
Other  volumes 


SewinR  rooms: 

Articles  made,  total. 

Garments,  total. 


Men's-... 
Women's. 

Boys' 

Girls' 

Infants'.. 


Other  articles 

Canning  «n<l  preserving „ 

School  lunches  served 

Mediwd.  dental,  and  nursing  assistance: 
Me<lical    and    dental    clinics    con- 
ducted or  assisted. 

Medical  examinations  other  than  at 
clinics. 

,  Nursing  visit* ™ 


Unit  of  measurement 


Acres 

Number  of  trees  planted... 

Miles 

...do 

Acres  sprayed 

Gallons  of  spray  used 

Tons  of  i>oisoned  food  used. 

Number 

Bushels  plantad. 


Number 
logued. 

Number. 


of  volumes  cata- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do    36,R4«.0n0 

"do  3.1.  »«9.  (KXI 

do       23,019,(X)0 

do  30.440.n<)0 

do    _      23,528.000 


Number  or 
amount 


S4,300 

34.026,000 

2,186 

3,344 

3,445,000 

18.4»4.000 

83.407 

31.  5.T2. 000 

4.941.000 

27,553,000 


50.191,000 


30,151,000 

26.714.000 

9.326,000 


18'.,  209, 000 


139,642,000 


do 

Net  pounds. 
Number 


Art: 


Nursing  aid  at  immunizations. 


Federal  community  art  centers. 


Drawines.  easel  paintings,  murals, 

and  .sculptured  works. 
Etchings,  lithographs,  woodblocks, 

etc. 

Arts  and  crafts 

Intlox  of  American  desifm  plates 

Stage  sets,  dioramas,  and  models  for 

visual  education. 
MusJc: 

Music  classes  (January  IV3S  through 

June  1938). 
Music  performances  (month  of  June 

1938). 
Theater: 

Theatrical  productions 

'Theatrical    performances   (January 

lil38  through  June  1998). 


WrittDC- 


Biitorical  surveys: 

Historic  .American  bui'ding  survey. 


Historic  American  merchant  marine 
•urveys. 

Historic  records  survey.-,....... 


y«d«ral  ardiives  survey 


Planning  surveys  conducted 

Kesaarch  aud  statistical  studies  con- 
ducted. 
Maps 

iDdaxiog  and  ratalnting.. 


Number  of  persons  exam- 
ined. 

Number  of  person's  trentcd. . 

Number  of  adults  examined. 

Number    of    children    ex- 
amined. 

Number  of  group   inspec- 
tions made. 

Number     of     persons     In-' 
spected. 

Number  of  home  visits  made. 

Number  of  immunizations. . 


Number  established... 
AKKTeKatc  attendance. 
Number 


Number  of  originals. 

Number  of  prints 

Number  of  objects  made. 
Number  of  plates  made.. 
Number.. 


Average   monthly   attend- 
ance. 

Number 

Aggregate  audience 


Number 

Average  number  per  month. 

Average  monthly  attend- 
ance. 

Number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets published. 

Number  of  copies  distrib- 
uted. 

Number  of  structures  meas- 
ured. 

Number  of  drawings  made. . 

Number  of  photographs 
made. 

Number  of  vessels  surveyed. 

Number  of  drawings  made. 

Number  of  photographs 
made. 

Number  of  States  whose 
records  have  been  listod. 

Number  of  cour.ties  whose 
records  have  been  listed. 

Number  of  county  invento- 
ries published. 

Number  of  towns  whose 
records  have  been  listed. 

Number  of  town  invento- 
ries published. 

Number  of  churches  whose 
records  have  been  listed. 

Number  of  aijencies  whose 
records  were  surveyed. 

Linear  feet  o  f  files  surveyed. . 

Number 

do 


Number  of  maps  drawn 

Number  of  items  indexed  or 
cilaloceA. 


41.  567, 000 

48.0«l.0(10 

238,330,000 

4,211.000 

3.  537. 000 

2iO,000 

1,674.000 

215.000 

3,060,000 

4,737,000 
893,000 

53 

4,000.000 

96,602 

15,756 
76,000 
43.000 
7.940 
10, 610 


53a  000 

4,355 
3.030,000 

1,813 

1,077 

476,000 

293 
3,550,000 

2,303 

16.244 
17,480 

290 
775 
545 

8 

2,051 

168 

1,559 

14 

50,355 

29,142 

4.918,000 

757 

1,283 

116,000 
50,175.000 


Physical  euxomplishment 
through  June  30, 193 


Type 


Braille ... 

Housekeeping  aides 

Museum  activities 


Accomplishments 


RECORD 

on  Works  Progress  Administration  project^, 
{United  States  summary) — Ckintlnued 


Unit  of  measurement 


Number  of  Braille  pages 
transcribed. 

Number  of  visits  made 

Number  «f  families  aided 

Number  of  articles  con- 
structed or  renovated. 

Number  of  articles  cataloged. 


Number  <  r 
amount 


2,136,0  0 

7,047,0  0 
1,076,0  0 
4,745,0  0 

9,498,0  0 


>f   the   C.   C.   C. 
Continuance 


-Need   for   Its 


EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CllARLES  H.  LEAVY 
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Right  now  there  are  Ij 
all  the  States  of  the  Nat| 
these  camps,  at  peak  et 
sary  administrative  and 
300.C00  enrolled  men. 


a 


of 


Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  S  aeaker,  last  night  Col.  Robert  Pechnef , 
Director  of  the  Civllia  i  Conservation  Corps,  delivered  a  rad 
address  to  the  Nation  relative  to  the  C.  C.  C,  its  history,  its 
accomplishments,  its  cost,  and  the  need  for  continuing  i\s 
activities  through  f  uti  re  years. 

This  address  of  Colonel  Fechner  is  one  of  the  most  coni- 
plete  and  concise  fadtual  statements  concerning  this  grent 
governmental  activity  that  has  won  almost  the  universal  ai^ 
plause  of  Americans  iverywhere,  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  make  it  available  to  the  membership  6t 
Congress  and  to  the  general  public  through  the  medium  ^f 
the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 

The  address  f ollowsr 

So  mucb  of  a  general  iiature  has  been  said  and  written  about  t]  io 
Civilian  Conservation  dorps  that  I  shall  limit  myself  largely  o 
telling  In  rather  deflnitA  terms  what  it  is,  what  it  Is  trying  to  c  o, 
and  how  it  operates.  Ii^  Just  2  more  days  the  ClTillan  ConservatK^n 
Corps  will  celebrate  its  $lxth  anniversary. 

"The  present  organlzalilon  exists  through  authority  of  an   act 
Congress  approved  Junej28,  1937.    This  act  was  a  modification  of 
previous  act  approved  In  1933. 

)00  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  operation  throughoit 
ion  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  )f 
mgth.  has  200  enrolled  men,  plus  the  necefs- 
ichnlcal  personnel.  This  makes  a  total 
Lbout  90  percent  of  these  are  young  m^n 
between  the  ages  of  17 1  and  23,  unmarried,  citizens  of  the  Unit  id 
States.  The  other  10  picent  are  war  veterans.  All  enrollees  mu  5t 
be  unemployed  and  ln|  need  of  employment  before  they  can  >e 
selected  for  service  In  the  corps. 

An  enrollee  makes  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  serve  foil 
period  of  6  months.  Jiinlor  enrollees  may  serve  a  total  of  not  o 
exceed  2  years — through!  reenrollment.  As  Its  part  of  the  contract, 
the  Government  agrees  to  do  certain  things  for  the  enrollefs. 
Among  the  things  the  I  Government  does  is  to  pay  a  basic  ca  ih 
tUlowance  of  $30  to  evety  enroUee.  About  9  percent  of  these  bofirs 
are  paid  a  cash  allowahce  of  (36  per  month  as  assistant  leadcirs 
and  about  5Vi  percent  jare  paid  $45  per  month  as  leaders.  E?very 
man  with  dependents  must  allot  $22  per  month  to  those  dependenj 
Men  who  are  without  [dependents  must  deposit  $22  per  monlT 
which  will  be  paid  to  them  upon  completion  of  their  terms  pf 
enroUment.  I 

In  addition  to  the  caui  allowance,  the  Government  furnishes  the 
enrollees  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  transportation,  medical  ca^e, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

To  fulfill  his  part  of  l|he  contract  the  enroUee  is  expected  to  fxjr- 
ntsh  hard  work.  Thes^  enrollees  may  be  sent  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  camps.  Among  the  camps  are  those  engaged  on  woi^k 
in  the  national  forests,,  State  forests,  private  forests,  soU-cor 
vation  projects,  natioi^  paries.  State  parks,  reclamation  arei 
grazing  areas,  wild-game  and  wUd-fowl  refuges,  and  one  or  ti 
others.  In  these  campti  the  bo3rs  carry  on  more  than  150  maj 
types  of  Jobs,  ranging  all  the  way  froni  the  construction  of  wor 
designed  to  protect  our  forests  from  flre  to  the  building  of  gre 
dams  calculated  to  ave^  flood  damage.  There  is  a  popular 
conception  that  the  wqrk  of  the  corps  is  rather  largely  confined 
to  the  planting  of  tree«.  It  is  true  that  the  enrollees  have  planted 
perhapa  the  greatest  number  at  trees  ever  planted  in  this  countiry 
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tfurtng  a  similar  length  of  time,  namely,  more  than  1.500.000.000; 
but  this  Is.  after  all.  simply  one  of  the  many  jobs  carried  on. 

The  whoile  work  program  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Is 
•ld  attempt  to  restore  and  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  this  ts  not  the  first  attonpt  that  has 
been  made  to  deal  with  this  great  problem,  but  I  think  the  work 
ot  the  cofps  has  ctmsUtuted  the  meet  successful  development  In 
protecting  and  reclaiming  our  natural  wealth  from  carelessness 
and  wasteful  use.  The  great  majority  of  the  enroUees  are.  as  I 
have  stated,  between  17  and  23  Most  erf  this  group  is  aged  21. 
and  younger,  and  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  are  from  famUies  which  are 
economically  the  least  fortunate. 

By  and  large,  these  1x)3rs  who  cocoe  into  the  C.  C.  C.  are  young 
men  who  have  tried  to  get  Jobs  and  failed  because  employers 
demand  work  experience  before  hiring  them.  A  very  high  percent- 
age of  all  enroUees  entering  the  C.  C.  C.  have  never  had  any 
I  regular  Jobs  prior  to  their  enroUment  m  the  corps.  Through  hard 
J  work  on  a  great  variety  of  projects  all  over  the  Nation  the  C.  C.  C. 
gives  these  boys  work  experience.  They  lecun  by  doing,  and.  tn 
my  (pinion,  there  is  no  more  practical  way  of  learning  anything 
than  by  constantly  doing  it. 

Some  ot  the  special  skills  which  wlU  lie  developed  on  the  part 
ot  these  young  men  wiU  include  motor  mechanics,  bridge  con- 
struction, masonry  work,  road  building,  forestry.  soU-ccmservatlon 
IM^ctlces,  clerical  work,  drafting,  survejrlng — in  fact,  hundreds  o* 
skills  that  are  needed  in  the  workaday  world. 

Ovir  whole  thought  in  operating  the  C.  C.  C.  is  to  take  men  who 
need  Jobs  badly,  give  them  the  Jobs,  teach  them  bow  to  work, 
receive  an  adequate  return  from  that  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  return  these  boys  to  private  life  lietter 
qiialified  to  make  a  Uvlng  than  they  were  when  they  entered  the 
corps. 

I  think  the  C.  C.  C.  is  unique  in  one  of  Its  methods  of  operating 
in  that  It  Is  a  vast  cooperative  organization.  The  office  of  the  di- 
rector functions  as  a  coordinating  and  policy-making  office  and  has 
the  very  close  cooperation  and  fine  administrative  and  technical 
assistance  of  the  Departments  of  War,  Interior.  Agriculture.  Lab(x-, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Each  of  these  cooperating 
agencies  extends  many  sklUed  services  which  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  corps. 

I  could  give  you  Instance  after  instance  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  aU  of  these  agencies  and  by  the  enroUees.  but  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  very  much  more  gr^hic  and  Impressive  for  you  to  see 
for  yourself  Just  what  the  C.  C.  C.  is  doing. 

Between  AprU  5  and  April  12  the  camps  all  over  the  country  are 
holding  open  house  and  every  citizen  Is  cordlaUy  invited  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  nearby  C.  C.  C.  camp  and  find  out  the  exact  date  the 
camp  Is  holding  its  open  house.  You  will  be  welcome  at  the  camp 
and  you  wUl  be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  how  these  boys  work, 
how  they  play,  how  they  Uve,  and  how  they  learn. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  corps  In  April  1933  nearly  2.300.000 
enrollees  have  served  in  the  camps  for  varying  periods  of  time.  I 
think  this  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  very  considerable 
effect  upon  our  national  life.  For  the  most  part,  these  enrollees 
came  to  the  corps  dlscoviraged.  without  skiU.  often  undernourished 
and  in  many  cases  without  hope.  UUe  In  the  C.  C.  C.  is  contfuclve 
to  a  radical  change,  in  these  thought  patterns  and  in  correcting 
physical  shortcomings.  The  men  in  the  camps  foUow  a  regular 
living  schedule.  In  general,  they  will  arise  between  6:30  and  7, 
have  breakfast  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  go  to  wwk 
at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  return  from  work  at  4. 
When  they  return  from  work  there  ts  often  a  little  personal  or  camp 
clean-up  work  to  be  done.  Then  there  Is  free  time  for  sports, 
reading,  or  Just  simple  loafing.  At  about  5:30  or  6  supper  Is  served 
and  when  supper  is  over  about  90  percent  of  the  boys  participate 
In  the  after-hours  educational  program  which  is  offered  in  every 
camp. 

The  courses  vary  all  the  way  from  the  elimination  of  lUlteracy  to 
technical  and  academic  cotirses  of  college  difficulty.  In  these  dtisses 
yoimg  men  can  make  up  educational  deficiencies  if  they  so  desire 
and  they  can  obtain  technical  Instruction  on  subjects  related  to 
the  Jobs  they  are  doing  and  related  to  the  Jobs  they  hope  to  do. 
During  the  past  6  years  more  than  60.000  young  men  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  vsnrlte  In  these  after-working  hours  classes. 
Classes  will  generally  stop  about  9  o'clock  and  lights  will  be  turned 
off  between  10  and  11. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hours,  which  In  themselves  tend  to 
produce  healthier  men,  the  enroUees  are  given  good,  wholesome  food, 
and  plenty  of  it.  I  think  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  gross 
weight  of  the  ration  for  one  man  for  1  day  Is  about  5  pounds. 
Nearly  aU  of  the  enrollees  gain  between  10  and  20  pounds  during 
their  periods  of  enrollment.  It  Is,  of  cotirse.  most  Important  that 
these  boys  have  strong  healthy  bodies.  EquaUy  Important,  or  per- 
haps more  Important,  Is  the  changed  outlook  on  life  which  most  of 
these  young  men  acquire.  When  they  get  out  of  the  corps  they 
have  confidence  in  themselves  because  they  have  learned  how  to 
work.  They  have  proved  It  to  themselves,  to  their  superiors,  and 
they  know  that  they  can  pjrove  it  to  private  employers.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  enroUees  have  done  exactly  that.  The  Jobs  they 
have  obtained  vary  all  the  way  from  fUllng -station  attendant  to 
highly  paid  technical  and  professional  men  In  almost  every  line  of 
human  endeavor.  I  have  received  many  communications  from  both 
large  and  small  employers  expressing  their  preference  for  yotmg 
men  who  have  served  In  the  C.  C.  C.  l>ecause  these  employe:^  have  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  former  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  have  been 
taught  how  to  work,  how  to  take  care  ai  ttaems^ves.  how  to  accept 
orden,  and  hem  to  give  ordera.    Bight  1MZ«  I  may  add 


tbetlcally  to  employers  who  have  not  yet  hired  any  fonncr  C.  C.  C. 
men  that.  In  Justice  to  themselves,  they  give  a  Job  to  a  foriMr 
C.  C.  C.  enroUee  when  the  next  vacancy  exists.  As  I  have  said, 
leuen  have  come  to  me  frocn  aU  sections  of  tbe  country,  from  aU 
types  of  businesses,  both  large  and  small,  indicating  tbe  destrsbtltty 
of  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  as  employees. 

As  time  paaaes  we  can  do  even  a  batter  )ob  than  «•  are  dolnc 
today  to  assist  jroung  men  to  became  self-eupparttDC.  I  am  not. 
nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  believer  in  coddling  youngsters.  azKl  so  long 
as  I  am  director  of  this  organisation  I  tntezxl  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  young  men  to  develop  self-reliance  and  pride  m  their 
ability  to  make  their  own  way  m  the  world.  I  ahall  insist  that 
C.  C.  C.  enroUees  be  given  every  possible  educational  and  training 
opportunity  that  can  be  given  without  sacrifice  to  the  work  program. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  shorten  the  workweek  of  40  hours 
to  provide  additional  time  for  school  or  any  other  activity,  as  X 
beUeve  young  men  obtaining  their  first  work  experience  must  learn 
at  the  beginning  that  they  must  do  an  honest  day's  work  and  do 
It  every  day  when  they  are  employed  If  they  are  to  be  worth  their 
salt. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  five  cooperating  departments  and 
agencies — War.  Interior.  Agriculture.  Lat>or.  and  the  Veterans'  Ad> 
ministration — have  done  a  splendid  job.  The  Labor  Department. 
with  Uttle  expense,  selects  enroUees  through  State  financed  seleC" 
tlcn  organizations.  Tbe  Veterans'  Administration  selects  the  war*- 
veteran  enroUees.  State  selection  officials  have  put  forth  remark- 
able efforts  to  choose  men  who  wlU  get  the  most  out  of  the  corps 
and  who  wlU  put  the  most  Into  It.  The  War  Department  Is  justly 
proud  In  the  record  It  has  made  In  the  administration  at  tbe  camps. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  fine  technical  direction  thst  they  have 
given  to  the  vast  number  of  work  projects.  The  C.  C.  C.  offers  en- 
rollees leadership  and  technical  direction  of  high  quality  Experi- 
enced Reserve  officers — men  of  fine  character — are  In  charge  of  tbe 
camps  to  provide  good  leadership  for  the  enrollees.  better  camp 
morale,  better  standards,  and  better  Uving  conditions.  CaretuUy 
tnUned  and  experienced  work  superintendents,  technicians,  and 
fcn-emen  are  emplo3ned  to  supervise  worth-while  and  carefuUy 
planned  work  programs  and  to  Insure  a  reasonable  wortt  ou^>ut  and 
the  tKtter  Job  training  of  enrollees. 

Seasoned  and  able  camp  educational  sdvlsen  are  employed  to 
msure  that  camp  educational  programs  are  practical  In  additloo  to 
being  weU  organized.  We  have  been  forttmate  In  attracting  good 
camp  officials,  but  we  want  and  shaU  contlnuaUy  seek  better  ones. 

Tbe  ClvUian  Conservation  Owpe  has  also  felt  a  great  reqxmsl- 
bmty  for  the  bodUy  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  enroUees.  A  phy- 
sician is  m  attendance  at  every  camp  every  day.  As  ons  example 
of  pubUc-health  wtn-k  I  may  state  that  the  venereal -diae aw  rate  in 
the  C.  C.  0.  Is  about  one-half  the  rate  ei^rienced  by  the  Regular 
Army — and  the  Army  rate  has  been  dropping  rapidly  during  tbe 
past  few  years.  Improved  Immiinlzatlon  cm*  treatments  for  qmtted 
fever,  meningitis,  pneumonia,  and  malaria  have  also  been  especlsUy 
worked  out  for  imual  use  with  the  C.  C.  C.  Some  ai  these  devalop- 
ments  appear  to  hold  great  ;»omlse. 

I  think  that  one  very  Important,  though  difficult  to  measure, 
aspect  of  the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  the  ■tT»ii  we  have  regularly  plsosd 
on  religious  guidance.  We  have  employed  fuU-tlme  rh^iains  ot 
all  denominations  to  fiimisb  this  guidance — hundreds  of  others 
have  been  given  part-time  employment,  and  thousands  d  priecta, 
nunlsters.  and  rabMs  have  donated  their  fine  sei  vices  to  make  avail- 
able adequate  religious  training  for  the  young  men  \n  the  camps, 

I  say  In  all  reverence  that  only  the  Almighty  can  measure  the 
effect  of  the  splendid  work  which  these  ^iritual  leaders  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  with  young  men  whose  need  for  practical 
spiritual  aid  has  been  very  great. 

The  beginning  of  the  ClvUian  Conservation  Corps  marked  tbe 
first  time  this  Nation  ever  really  got  around  to  doing  something 
practical  and  successful  about  its  complex  conservation  problems. 
Prior  to  the  ClvUian  Conservation  Corps,  many  men  had  struggled 
to  make  us  aware  that  we  could  not  long  oonUntie  to  break 
Nature's  laws  without  p>aylng  a  (wnalty. 

ESarly  conservationists  were  generaUy  regarded  as  a  qiecles  of 
rather  harmless  cranks.  As  time  went  along  there  was  more  and 
more  talk  about  conservation  and  citizens  began  to  realise  that 
there  were  some  pretty  definite  limits  to  oiu  natural  resources. 
But.  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  ClvUian  Conservation  Corpa, 
conservation  of  resovirces  was  amed  with  the  weather,  in  that  there 
was  plenty  of  talk  about  both  and  not  much  done  about  either. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  a  large,  but  unknown,  number  of  men 
had  thoughtlessly  and  wastefuUy  ripped  our  forests  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  had  denuded  vast  areas  of  protective  vegetation. 
cHily  to  move  on  and  repeat  the  cycle  of  destruction.  Such  actions 
over  a  long  period  of  years  needed  more  thsn  just  talk  and  more 
than  Just  good  plans  to  repair  the  damage.  If aripijWM ,  enthtaslastle 
manpower,  and  plenty  of  It.  was  needed— and  that  is  what  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  furnished. 

it's  disaster  can  ever  be  said  to  produce  a  blessing.  I  think  tbe 
ClvUian  Conservation  Corps  msy  qualify  as  such  a  blessing  because 
this  organization,  bam  of  a  depression,  took  men  who  needed  Jobs 
desperately  and  put  them  to  work  at  jobs  which  desperately  needed 
doing.  During  the  past  6  years  an  average  of  approximately  300.000 
men — largely  yotmg  men — who  were  unwanted  elsewhere  have 
launched  this  Nation  on  a  program  of  good  resources  management 
which  pays  imww^Mtiimtm.  and  future  dividends  to  every  cltlaen  through 
tbe  labors  of  these  young  men.  A  good  start  hss  been  made  toward 
correcting  gi^uitic  losses  which  have  been  going  on  for  160 
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I  say  now — as  T  have  said  before — and  as  I  will  say  again — ^that 
the  ClviUan  Conservation  Corps  should  be  a  permanent  part  of 
our  American  Government.  Never,  prior  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  did  we  give  real  attention  to  the  preservation  and 
Increase  of  our  natiiral  resources. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  changed  this 
picture  and  many  valuable  Jobs  began  to  be  done  which  were 
calculated  to  restore  and  preserve  resovirces.  However,  It  might 
well  happen  that  If  the  Clvtllan  Conservation  Corps  were  discon- 
tinued we  would  again  lapse  Into  a  partial  coma  with  regard  to  these 
resources. 

That  we  cannot  afford  to  do.  because  the  prime,  basic  wealth  of 
this  Nation  Is  In  great  part  represented  by  the  very  resoxirces  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  conserving  and  increasing.  Our 
treasiires  of  forests,  agricultural  lands,  grazing  areas,  minerals, 
waters,  and  recreation  areas  are  the  foundations  upon  which  oxir 
national  and  International  life  and  well-being  exist.  The  past  6 
years  of  experience  have  proved  conclxislvely  that  these  resovirces 
are  carefully  and  effectively  conserved  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Yet  I  acknowledge  frankly  that  only  a  worth-while  beginning  has 
been  made.     The  Job  is  a  continuing  one.     In  fact,  it  is  never- 
ending.     We  must  always  be  alert  to  guard  and  Increase  the  re- 
sources upon  which  our  very  existence  depends.     I  think  it  entirely 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  organization  which  began  the  first  mass 
attack  against  heedless  destruction  of  resources  should  carry  on  the 
battle.     While  much  has  been  done  of  which  we  are  proud,  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  can  be-    | 
come  a  more  tiseful  agency  to  the  Nation — and  we  are  steadily  ac-    i 
quiring  new  skills  and  improving  methods  In  order  to  do  a  better    \ 
Job.     God  willing,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  never  be 
content  to  admit  that  it  haa  done  or  Is  doing  a  perfect  Job. 

Those  who  have  cooperated  in  this  vast  conservation  program  have 
been  unanimous  in  saying  that  a  good  craftsmanlike  Job  has  been 
done,  and  they  are  all  in  agreement  that  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  method  Is  a  tried  and  thoroughly  practical  method  to  use  in 
attacking  the  great  nattiral-resources  problems  which  lie  before  us. 
Therefore,  I  again  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
make  the  corps  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  tell  briefly  of  Jobs  already  completed,  as  an  indication  of 
the  usefulness  with  which  the  corps  has  operated  and  also  as  an 
Indication  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done 
In  the  futtire.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  1,500.000,000  trees 
planted.  Forest  stands  have  been  Improved  on  more  than  3.100,000 
acres.  Protection  has  been  afforded  to  our  forest  reserves  by  cam- 
paigns against  tree  and  Insect  diseases  over  an  area  embrac'ng 
17.200.000  acres.  Porest-flre  protection  systems  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  construction  of  over  98.000  miles  of  truck  trails 
and  minor  roads,  the  building  of  66,000  miles  of  telephone  lines, 
the  eradication  of  fire  hazards  along  66,000  miles  of  roads  and 
trails,  the  erection  of  3.500  fire  and  lookout  houses  and  towers, 
and  the  construction  of  41.000  bridges. 

A  vast  but  undetermined  amount  of  damage  has  been  averted  by 
enroUees  living  in  the  camps  In  forest  areas  because  these  enroUees 
could  quickly  get  to  and  fight  forest  fires.  Dtiring  the  past  6  years 
more  than  8.000.000  man-days  have  been  spent  on  Xorest-flre  fight- 
ing duty  and  on  fire -prevention  and  presuppresslon  work. 

We  have  constructed  well  over  4.100,000  check  dams  to  control 
the  ravages  of  erosion  and  planted  close  to  200.000.000  quick- 
growing  tjrpes  of  trees  on  agricultural  lands  to  reduce  erosion. 

Recreation  opportxmitles  in  parks  over  the  country  have  been 
greatly  Improved  and  expanded. 

For  the  first  time  In  a  great  number  of  jrears  our  valuable  wild- 
life resources  seem  to  be  showing  an  increase  Instead  of  a  decrea&e 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

At  the  present  time  work  lies  before  the  C.  C.  C.  which,  very 
conservatively  estimated,  will  take  35  to  50  years  In  the  doing  with 
•  group  of  men  as  large  as  the  present  organization.  Specifically 
the  tasks  involved  are  as  follows: 

Protective,  cultural,  and  Improvement  work  on  more  than  176,- 
000.000  acres  of  national  forest  land,  11.000.000  acres  of  State  forest 
land,  and  300.000.000  acres  of  private  forest  land.  In  the  erosion- 
control  program  about  350.000.000  acres  require  some  type  of  con- 
servation treatment  to  prevent  our  rich,  productive  soil  from  being 
destroyed  forever.  About  84,000.000  acres  of  ovir  best  agricultural 
land  are  in  need  of  drainage  rehabilitation  and  there  are  nine  and 
one-half  mlUicn  acres  in  238  wild-fowl  and  game  refuges  upon 
which  work  must  be  done.  On  various  parks,  reclamation  districts, 
grazing  districts.  Indian  lands,  and  certain  other  special  types  of 
lands  an  additional  222.000.000  acres  of  land  are  In  need  of  some 
sort  of  conservation  treatment. 

This  makes  a  total  of  close  to  1.152.500,000  acres  on  which  there 
Is  very  real  need  for  conservation  work  of  the  types  heretofore  suc- 
ce5S*'ully  prosecuted  by  the  C.  C.  C. 

Although  I  have  said  35  to  50  years  of  work  lie  ahead,  a  consider- 
able group  of  the  best  Informed  conservation  men  in  the  covmtry 
say  that  this  estimate  is  very  conservative  and  emphasize  the 
Important  fact  that  conservation  is  a  never-ending  process. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  operation  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  has  been  $2,180,000,000.  Entirely  aside  from 
any  social  accomplishments  which  this  large  expendlttire  has 
produced,  I  believe  that  the  increased  value  of  our  resources  due  to 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labors  will  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  the  operation. 

Then  tbere  is  another  dcllars-and-cents  consideration  which 
ahoxild  be  mentioned.  Nearly  anyone  will  admit  the  social  desira- 
bility Of  turning  out  men  who  are  better  eqtilpped  to  take  care  of 
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themselves  and  their  dfcpendents.  This  worth-while  objective 
accomplished  by  the  Civ  lian  Conservation  Corps.  From  a  very  cold 
dollars-and-cent£  standpoint  such  an  accomplishment  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  investment.  This  follows  because  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  enrollee  |vho  goes  into  private  indvistry  and  suppor  s 
himself  (and  contrlbutfitB  to  the  support  of  others)  automatical  y 
becomes  a  source  from  vithich  national  wealth  is  created  rather  ths  n. 
an  object  upon  which  tax  dollars  are  expended.  If  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  jbeen  able  to  Increase  the  employabillty  i  )f 
Its  enrollees  even  slightlv.  which  will  give  to  them  a  foundation  for 
slightly  Increased  eamlris  in  private  industry,  it  may  well  be  thut 
the  Increased  national  v  ealth  to  be  derived  from  this  over  a  perlc  d 
of  years  will  far  more  t  han  offset  the  entire  cost  of  running  t^e 
corps. 

So  it  is  that  the  C.  C.  C.  attacks  a  dual  problem  existing  In  this 
Nation  today:  First,  the  problem  of  unemplojrment,  particular  y 
among  younger  men;  and.  second,  the  problem  of  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  Bott  problems  are  of  great  Importance,  but 
think  that  It  Is  not  ony  my  own,  but  also  a  tjrpically  Americsn 
attitude,  to  regard  the  i  raining  of  2.000,000  young  men  as  of  ev<  n 
greater  importance  tha  i  the  material  benefits  to  otir  resource  s. 
And  these  young  men,  vhile  helping  themselves  and  earning  their 
own  living,  have  contributed  close  to  $500,000,000  of  their  earnings 
to  assist  in  supporting  t  leir  dependent  families. 

Regarding  the  C.  C.  O.  from  another  angle,  I  feel  that  it  Is 
splendid  democratic  Inst  Itution  which  teaches  our  young  men  pra  :- 
tlcal  and  workable  lessons  in  democracy.  In  view  of  world  politic  ei1 
developments  during  the  past  few  years,  I  feel  that  an  organlzt- 
tlon  of  the  type  of  the  <!.  C.  C.  which  does  demonstrate  the  usefv  l- 
ness  of  our  democratic  processes  as  opposed  to  those  f otmd  in  t  le 
dictator  countries  Is  a  i  extremely  valuable  Institution  for  it  is 
country  to  preserve  and  make  permanent. 
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EDITORIAL  FHOM  COLLIER'S  OP  APRIL  1,  1939 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unarl- 


mous  consent  to  ext( 


elude  therein  an  eciit<  »rial  from  Collier's  magazine  pertainii  ig 


to  the  National  Labor 


We  think  the  future 


id  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  iji- 


Relations  Act. 


Ilie  editorial  is  as  lollows: 

[Fromj  Collier's  of  April  1,  19391 
LOPsn»a>  LAW 

Everybody  except  Joh  a  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  enthusiasts  se«  m 
to  have  become  anxious  some  time  ago  to  amend  the  Wagner  Labar 
Relations  Act. 

The  procapital  pmenklments  have  been  offered  to  Congress  by 
Senator  Burke,  of  Nebi  aska:  the  A.  F.  L.  amendments  by  Senat  or 
Walsh,  of  Massachuset  ts.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  t  le 
expected  middle-of-the-road  amendments  may  have  been  offered    jy 


Senator  Wagneb,  of  New  York,  himself,  author  of  the  original  act. 

So  the  question  naturally  comes  up  like  a  boll:  Why  the  relt^c 
tance  on  the  part  of  Jol  n  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  cohorts  to  see 
much  as  a  Jot  or  a  tltt  e  in  the  Wagner  Act  changed? 

of  the  country,  for  better  or  for  worse 


pretty  intimately  boun  1  up  with  the  future  of  the  Wagner  Ai  ;t 
We  believe  we  have  an  answer  to  that  question  about  the  hostll^y 
of  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  frl(  nds  to  any  change  in  the  act. 

The  Wagner  Act  ItseK  gags  employers  to  this  extent:  They  mky 
not  express  an  opinion  to  their  employees,  even  if  asked,  on  t  le 
merits  or  otherwise  of  my  labor  organization  their  employees  miy 
be  thinking  of  Joining,  That  seems  to  us  a  plain  denial  of  tde 
constitutional  gtiaranty  of  free  speech. 

The  National  Labor  I  elations  Board,  created  by  the  Wagner  Afct, 
has  interpreted  the  act  o  hold  that  when  two  or  more  labor  orgaj  il- 
zations  are  trying  to  un  onlze  the  workers  in  one  shop,  the  emploj  er 
may  not  ask  the  N.  L.  R  B.  to  hold  an  election  to  settle  the  dlspu  te 
Only  the  workers  can  ask  for  such  an  election — or  the  labor  leaders 
trying  to  unionize  the  M^orkers.  Senator  Wagneb  thought  his  li  ,w 
granted  equal  rights  to  both  sides  to  ask  for  these  elections,  but  t  le 
N.  L.  R.  B.  in  its  wisdom  thinks  otherwise,  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  ad- 
ministers the  act. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  Wagner  Act  would  seem  to  reveal  why 
Mr.  Lewis  and  the  mon  i  eager  hot  shots  In  his  C.  I.  O.  are  so  fo  id 
of  the  Wagner  Act  as  is  and  have  fought  any  proposed  changes  in  lit. 
Simply  the  dice  are  loaaed  in  their  favor. 

The  gag  on  free  speech  for  employers  enables  labor  organizAr* 
to  agitate  anywhere  in.  the  country,  with  employers  forbidden  to 
open  their  traps  to  sta^e  their  side  of  the  ease.    The  provision 
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yarding  elections,  as  Interpreted  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  throws  the  doer 
open  to  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  at  the  same  time  ties  the  em- 
ployer's hands. 

A  new  militant  organization  such  as  the  C.  I.  O.  naturally  finds 
Its  beat  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

The  Wagner  Act  as  now  written  and  Interpreted  lets  the  C.  I.  O. 
stir  up  previously  calm  waters  anywhere  it  pleases  and  keep  them 
troubled  practically  as  long  as  it  wants  to  fish  in  them. 

That  is  tine  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  friends.  They  are  smart  to 
try  to  fend  off  any  changes  In  this  set-up. 

But  it  is  not  so  fine  for  several  other  groups  of  people,  all  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  have  some  rights  too,  namely,  the  employers, 
the  heavy  non-C.  I.  O.  majority  of  working  people,  and  the  general 
public  that  consumes  the  products  of  labor  and  capital. 

These  groups  have  been  taking  it  on  the  chin,  noee,  breadbasket, 
and  elsewhere  ever  since  the  Wagner  Act  took  effect.  There  have 
been  waves  of  sit-down  strikes  and  Jurisdictional  strikes.  Now 
there  seems  to  be  starting  a  wave  of  qillt-ups  and  split-offs  inside 
single  labor  organizations,  as  in  the  C.  I.  O.'s  United  Auto  Workers 
of  America. 

These  things  cut  down  production  and  boost  costs,  thereby  cut- 
ting into  consumption  of  what  is  produced,  thereby  in  ttirn  cutting 
down  the  number  of  Jobs  available — the  well-known  downward 
spiral. 

The  whole  trouble  goes  back,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Wagner  Act  Is  or  has  been  made  the  hammer  and  anvil  for  the 
C.  I.  O.'s  exclusive  use  in  forging  Its  destiny.  The  Wagner  Act 
should  be  a  law  under  which  bosses  and  workers,  with  the  friendly 
help  of  the  Oovemnient  as  umpire,  could  Iron  out  their  differences 
with  the  least  possible  friction,  cost,  loss  of  time,  loss  of  temper, 
and  loss  to  the  consimilng  public. 

We  believe  that  was  the  kind  of  law  Senator  Wagnih  thought  he 
was  putting  together.  Its  basic  principle — legal  recognition  and 
assurance  of  labor's  right  to  collective  bargaining — is  in  tune  with 
these  times,  and  should  on  no  account,  we  believe,  be  amended  or 
watered  down. 

But  we  think  that  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  Wagner 
Act  needs  to  be  restored  to  what  it  started  out  to  be.  And  one  Job 
for  this  Congress  seems  to  tis  to  be  to  rip  out  that  overzealous  ban 
on  freedom  of  speech  for  the  employer,  and  to  clear  up  all  doubt 
about  the  employers'  as  well  as  the  workers'  or  organizers'  right  to 
ask  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  for  a  plant  election  in  case  of  a  battle  to  sign 
up  the  boys  and  girls  with  this  union  or  that. 

The  American  people  have  an  ancient  way  of  smacking  down 
special  groups  that  get  too  grabby  and  spoil  babyish.  That  can 
happen  to  labor  groups,  too.  It  already  has  happened  in  Oregon, 
whose  new  strait-Jacket  State  labor  law  was  recently  described  in 
Collier's. 

Looked  at  calmly,  the  Oregon  law  is  a  bad  one:  it  goes  too  far. 
For  all  that,  a  plurality  of  Oregon's  voters,  annoyed  by  the  super- 
dizzy  dldos  of  various  Pacific  Northwest  labor  leaders  and  labor 
units,  batted  that  law  onto  Oregon's  statute  books.  Which  ought 
to  be  a  warning,  you  would  think,  to  laborites  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  fetish  of  the  Wagner  Act  as  now  written.  The  fetish  may 
turn  on  them  some  day,  s\irprise-surprise,  and  kick  their  teeth 
down  their  throats. 


My  statement  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  AprU  5. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  M    COLMER.  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 
BEFORE  THE  WATS   AND   M£IANS    COMMITTEE 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  which 
I  made  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  considering  the  question  of  amending  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  more 
just  amendment  that  could  be  enacted  than  that  of  granting 
the  full  $15  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  authorized  to  pay  to  all  needy  aged  who  qualify, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  States  matching  it  dollar  for 
dollar. 

In  the  event  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
see  fit  to  recognize  this  principle  and  to  recommend  to  the 
House  the  principle  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  my  bill— 
H.  R.  1814 — ^it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  first  opportunity  when 
the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  eomralttee,  T  am  grmttful 

to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ai^>ear  before  you  in  b^udf  of 
my  bill,  H.  R.  1814.  which  seeks  to  amend  the  preaent  8ocUl  Security 
Act  so  as  to  recognize  the  problem  of  pensions  tor  the  needy  aged 
as  a  national  one.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  pension  of  tlS.  "The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  slmj^y  to  authorise  the  FMeral  payment  of 
the  full  tlS  as  now  provided  by  existing  statutes  to  those  needy 
aged  who  come  within  the  purview  of  the  present  act  without  the 
necessity  of  State  contribution. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  If  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  advocating  this  proposition  from  the  very  Inception  of  thla 
legislation.  In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a  statement  to  this 
committee  on  the  8th  of  February  1035,  when  the  committee  was 
considering  the  original  legislation,  requecting  that  this  peixxclpim 
be  recognized. 

I  called  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  leas 
wealthy  States,  such  as  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  could  not 
match  doUar  for  doUar  the  money  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  needy  aged.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  total  revenue  of  receipts  for  the  general  fund 
in  Mississippi  for  the  3rear  1034  was  only  $14,000,000.  and  that 
assuming  that  75  percent  of  the  aged  over  65  years  to  become  eligible 
for  such  a  pension  and  Mississippi  were  to  attempt  to  match  the 
tl5  contributed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  it  would  cost  the  State 
$10,500,000  per  annum.  I  endeavored  to  Impress  most  efunestly 
upon  the  committee  my  views  to  the  effect  that  the  car*  for  the 
needy  aged  and  the  crippled  children  should  be  recognised  ••  a 
national  problem. 

After  this  distinguished  committee,  in  Its  wisdom,  had  seen  fit 
not  to  Incorporate  such  an  amendment  as  I  offered  for  considera- 
tion into  the  legislation.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  when 
It  was  under  consideration  In  the  House  which  would  have  at  least 
partly  met  the  situation. 

After  the  committee  had  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  policy,  which  I 
advocated.  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Hovise  which 
would  have  provided  for  an  80-20  division.  In  other  words,  the  State 
would  put  up  $1  for  every  $4  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  appro- 
priated. Under  this  plan,  for  every  dollar  tiie  State  was  able  to 
put  up,  the  Federal  Government  would  match  it  with  $4  up  to 
the  $15  maximum  provided  in  the  bill. 

Having  failed  to  incorporate  this  policy  In  the  legislation  en  the 
floor,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  on  the 
1st  day  of  February  1937 — H.  R.  4068 — which  was  referred  to  your 
committee,  and  which  undertook  to  amend  the  law  for  the  aame 
purpose,  namely,  of  granting  the  full  $15  per  month,  regardless  of 
State  contribution.  Not  having  gotten  any  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  before  your  body  today  in  the  Interest  of  H.  R.  1814, 
which  I  Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Having  failed  in  obtaining  approval  of  this  legislation,  I  arranged 
a  conference  with  the  President  sometime  ago  and  sought  his 
approval  of  this  legislation,  pointing  out  to  him  the  Justice  and 
wisdom  of  It. 

That  our  position  was  well  taken  with  respect  to  these  less  wealthy 
States  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  3  yetirs  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  in  operation.  While  some  of  the  more  wealthy  States 
have  been  able  to  match  the  Federal  contribution,  the  less  wealthy 
States  have  not.  For  Instance,  the  average  pension  per  recipient 
paid  to  the  aged  In  California  for  the  fiscal  year  1037-38  was  $31.46; 
Connecticut.  $26.41:  Massachusetts.  $27.07;  New  York.  $22  16:  whUe, 
on  the  other  hand.  Georgia  paid  $11.30:  South  Carolina  paid  $10 JK: 
Arkansas  paid  $9.08;  South  Dakota  paid' $9.36;  axKl  Mississippi  paid 
$4.25. 

These  figures,  of  course,  represent  the  total  of  the  State  and 
Federal  contribution.  This  means  that  for  the  aged  In  California 
the  Federal  Ooverimient  Is  contributing  $15  per  month.  whUe  for 
the  same  class  of  aged  the  Federal  Government  Is  contrlbutmg 
$4.54  In  Arkansas.  In  other  words,  an  aged  person  of  65  years 
under  the  present  law  who  lives  in  Arkansas  receives  only  $4.M 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  while  that  citizen.  If  he 
moves  to  California,  would  receive  $15  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. plus  whatever  the  State  contributed. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  Is  an  element  to  be  consid- 
ered of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  generally  speaking. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  from 
California  would  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  any  such 
difference  In  the  cost  of  living  as  compcu-ed  with  Arkansas.  In 
fact.  I  am  not  so  sure  that,  exclusive  of  the  larger  cities,  the  cost 
of  living  In  Callforma  Is  not  as  cheap  as  it  Is  in  Arkansas. 

I  may  say  to  the  committee  In  passing  that  I  realize  the  stu- 
pendous task  with  which  It  is  confronted  In  working  out  a  pro- 
gram that  would  be  satisfsuitory  to  the  entire  country.  I  am 
also  not  unfamiliar  with  the  many  schemes  and  propositions, 
some  of  them  fanciful  In  their  aspects,  which  are  being  urged 
upon  the  committee.  But  I  am  app>earing  before  you  In  the  inter- 
est of  a  plan  which  I  think  is  not  only  practical  but  one  that  la 
Just  and  fair.  Like  most  Members  who  are  advocating  plans  for 
old-age  assistance.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  needy  aged  cared 
for  to  the  full,  practical  limit  of  the  Government.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  a  pension  of  $60  per  month  paid  to  these  de- 
serving old  people,  but  I  realise,  as  does  this  committee,  that  the 
question  of  pensions  for  the  aged  Is  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
legislative  endeavor,  and  I  realize  also  that  it  must,  of  necessity, 
progress  more  slowly  than  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  It  pro- 
gress. I  realize  that  there  are  limitations  upon  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  go  in  this  very  highly  desirous  and  coveted  field. 
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And  realizing  as  I  do  that  there  la  no  chance  of  any  such  Utopian 
legislation  being  enacted  into  law,  I  am  appearing  before  you  for 
■omething  that  Is  within  reason  and  that  Is  practical  and 
attainable. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unemplojrment 
and  Relief  recognized  the  Justice  of  the  cause  which  I  am  advocat- 
ing In  Its  report.  No.  2,  part  1.  submitted  by  Senator  Byrnes  on 
January  14,  1939.  In  there  It  Is  pointed  out.  after  commenting 
upon  the  disparity  In  the  pensions  granted  In  the  various  States 
that — 

"In  certain  of  the  States  the  grant  Is  so  Inadequate  as  to  be  of 
little  value." 

And,  again: 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
for  public  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children 
be  50  percent  of  the  amount  paid,  but  that  in  those  States  where 
the  average  per  capita  Income  Is  less  than  the  average  per  capita 
Income  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  contribution  be  incresised 
In  proportion  to  such  differences,  and  that  a  provision  of  the  grant 
should  be  the  guaranty  of  certain  minimum  payments,  as  follows: 
To  the  aged,  $15;  to  the  blind.  $15;  to  the  dependent  children,  $20." 

Again  mav  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  January  16, 
1939,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pioneer  In  this  most 
humane  legislation,  recognized  the  principle  which  I  am  now  ad- 
vocating. In  commenting  upon  this  question  In  his  message,  he 
said: 

"One  way  is  to  begin  the  payment  of  monthly  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  sooner,  and  to  liberalize  the  benefits  to  be  paid  in  the  early 
years.  The  other  way  is  to  make  proportionately  larger  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  those  States  with  limited  fiscal  capacities,  so  that 
thev  may  provide  more  adequate  assistance  to  those  In  need." 

The  Social  Security  Board,  In  Its  report  to  the  President  on  De- 
cember 30,  1938,  which  report  was  made  a  part  of  the  President's 
message  to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  also  recognized  the  Justice 
of  this  principle  which  we  are  advocating  when  it  said  to  the 
President : 

"The  Board  believes  that  It  is  essential  to  change  the  present 
system  of  uniform  percentage  grants  to  a  S3rstem  whereby  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  in  each  State  met  through  a  Federal  grant 
would  vary  In  accordance  with  the  relative  economic  capacity  of 
the  State." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  Is  no  more 
pressing  problem  or  live  Issue  In  the  United  States  today  than  the 
question  of  old-age  pensions.  In  my  opinion.  I  realize  that  there 
are  numerous  difficulties  to  this  problem.  I  realize  the  impossibility 
of  ever  attaining  some  of  the  fanclfiil  schemes  which  have  been 
suggested  as  a  monthly  pension  to  the  aged.  I  am  also  not  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in  this  country  who  are  Inhuman 
enough  to  prey  upon  these  old  people  in  a  most  Inhumane  way  in 
an  effort  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pot  of  gold  in  reality 
at  the  end  of  the  ethereal  rainbow,  at  the  same  time  preying  upon 
them  like  wolves  of  old. 

I  am  genuinely  and  sincerely  Interested  in  seeing  the  needy  aged 
of  my  section  receive  something  like  an  adequate  old-age  pension. 
I  wish  that  your  time  woxild  p>ermit  my  dwelling  upon  it  more  at 
length,  but  I  most  earnestly  and  conscientiously  urge  this  prac- 
tical. If  partial,  solution  of  the  problem  Insofar  as  the  aged  needy 
of  the  less  wealthy  States  are  concerned.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  realize  that  If  I  cannot  obtain  for  them  at  the  hands  of  this  Con- 
gress this  practical  legislation,  I  cannot  obtain  an  Impractical 
amount. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit.  In  your 
wisdcm.  to  amend  the  present  law^^y  adopting  H.  R.  1814,  which  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  existing  staf^ute. 

However,  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  about  this.  If  the  committee 
cannot  see  fit  to  recommend  this,  then  I  wish  that  you  would 
Include  in  the  bill  the  other  provision  of  an  80-20  contribution,  80 
percent  to  be  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government  up  to  $15,  to 
be  matched  by  20  percent  by  State  contribution.  If  I  can  see 
romethlng  like  this  written  Into  the  law  I  believe  that  the  aged  of 
my  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  sections  similarly  affected, 
will  be  largely  benefited  and  deeply  grateful. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rexs.  I  didn't  get  the  sentence  Jvist  before  your  last  one. 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  We  are  asking,  first,  that  you  incorporate  our  latest 
bill  on  this  subject.  H.  R.  1814.  into  whatever  legislation  is  reported. 
That,  of  course,  provides  for  the  full  $15  contribution,  regardless  of 
the  State's  ability  to  match  dollar  for  dollar.  Failing  In  that,  we 
ask  that  you  meet  us  on  the  80-20  proposition. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  you  Jiist  explain  that? 

Mr.  CoLMXs.  That  is  the  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell,  what  we  are 
driving  at  here.  We  are  asking  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute the  full  $15  regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
match  It. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  Dr.  Epstein's  position  also. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  I  recall.  Dr.  Epstein's  suggestion  was  that  the 
average  of  the  last  3  months  be  taken  as  their  proportionate  share. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  Is  right,  and  that  the  Government  be  committed 
to  $15. 

Mr.  CoLMZS.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  by  this  resolution  is 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  go  to  the  ftill  extent  of  paying 


$15,  regardless  of  where  the  aged  needy  reside  and  regardless  ol 
State  contribution.  Failtig  In  that,  we  ask  that  you  make  it  mon 
easy  than  It  Is  now  for  these  States  to  meet  It  by  putting  It  on  ar 
80-20  basis.  In  other  words,  if  the  State  would  put  up  $1,  th« 
Government  would  put  v  p  $4 — up  to  the  limit  of  the  $15  Pftdera 
contribution. 

I  think  there  is  Justice  n  this  cause,  Mr.  Chairman  and  member) 
of  the  committee,  and  I  isk  your  earnest  consideration  of  it;  anc 
I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  DisNET.  You  would  n't  have  it  go  so  far,  Congressman,  as  t( 
require  the  Federal  Government  in  every  State  to  contribute  $1! 
without  a  State  contribution  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Yes.  sir;  tl  »e  bill  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  DisNET.  In  other  \'ords,  a  State  might  accept  the  $15  anc 
not  do  anything  on  her  own  account? 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Quite  so.  Of  course.  It  would  be  to  the  Interest 
of  the  States  to  match  ai  much  of  It  as  they  could.  If  in  Missis- 
sippi, for  instance,  the  1  'ederal  Government  contributed  the  ful 
$15  to  match  the  State's  $3,  the  recipient,  who  was  entitled  to  I 
under  the  provisions  of  tlie  legislation,  would  get  $18. 

Mr.  Disney.  You  will  ag  -ee  the  State  ought  to  accept  some  respon- 
sibility? 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  agree  that  the  State  should  accept  responsiblllt] 
up  to  its  ability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Disney.  But  a  good  many  States  are  claiming  that  they  can*' 
do  a  thing  these  days,  ai  d  they  want  the  Federal  Government  t< 
do  it  all.     That  is  getting  to  be  too  much  of  a  habit,  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  think  wii  are  going  a  long  way  along  those  lines 
yes.  But  you  have  propi  isitions  here.  Mr.  Disney,  where  they  an 
asking  for  $200,  and  $60.  i  ,nd  $100.  I  am  asking  for  a  small  consid 
eration  compared  to  that 

Mr.  Disney.  I  am  direc  Ing  my  Inquiry  to  the  responsibility  tha 
the  States  should  accept. 

Mr.  CoLMEa.  I  think  th ;  States  should  accept  responsibility  up  t<  i 
their  economic  ability  to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  most  of  them  ar< 
doing  that  under  the  prsssure  that  is  being  brought  upon  them. 
But  may  I  point  out  to  my  friend  that  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
using  that  again  as  an  Illustration,  only  had  $14,000,000  collected  li, 
1937  for  general  revenue  purposes;  that  If  the  State  of  Mississipp 
were  to  match  dollar  for  dollar  up  to  $15.  It  would  cost  the  Stati  i 
something  like  half  that  amount  to  match  It,  and  they  covUdn'  ; 
do  it. 

What  we  want  here  Is  a  Dme  relief,  and  we  want  It  as  far  as  it  wll 
go.    If  we  can  get  tjje  ful  $15,  we  would  like  to  have  it;  if  we  can' ; 
get  that,  we  would  like  tc  have  an  80-20  proposition. 

Mr.  Crowther  In  othe  r  words,  you  would  have  this  act  admin  ■ 
istered  as  if  there  were  m  )t  48  States  but  Just  one  big  State? 

Mr.  CoLMER.  No,  sir;  ur  der  this  bill  that  would  not  apply.  Doctor, 
The  States  would  have  U)  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  legis  ■ 
lation. 

Mr.  Chowtheh.  I  realla  that,  but  the  general  policy  advocated  b] ' 
you.  of  the  Government  putting  up  $15  ansrway,  no  matter  wha  ; 
proportion  a  State  couH  afford  to  put  up.  would  be  just  Ukd 
treating  the  whole  Unite<  States  as  one  body,  with  no  demarcatlo!  i 
as  to  State  lines. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Yes;  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  statement  as  to  thesi  i 
pensions. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
be  very  liberal  with  thae  S'ates  that  have  limited  economic  re- 
sources— less-wealthy  Sta  ;es,  you  have  described  them? 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Yes,  sir;  ]  certainly  do  on  the  question  of  pensions. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Don't  y  au  think  the  Government  has  been  prett; ' . 
liberal  to  Mississippi,  Arkinsas.  and  some  of  the  other  States? 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  say  not  as  liberal  as  It  ha) 
been  to  some  of  the  morr  wealthy  States. 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  mean  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  derived  fron  i 
the  States. 

Mr.  CoLMira.  Well,  that  Is  a  question  of  accounting,  sir.  I  doub ; 
If  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Crowther.  When  started  out  to  study  this  social -securit' ' 
legislation,  when  we  firs ;  had  a  bill,  I  thought  the  States  woul<  1 
have  to  match  Federal  ;ontributlons.  That  is  the  way  I  woul<  1 
like  to  see  it.  I  think  i  lot  of  us  had  that  idea  for  some  con  • 
siderable  time.  That  is  :iot  the  modus  operandi,  but  I  would  liki 
to  see,  if  the  Government  supplies  $15,  the  States  compelled  t» 
match  It. 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  So  would  I,  sir.  If  the  State  were  capable  of  match  • 
Ing  it. 

Mr.  Crowther.  It  has  )een  suggested  that  the  Federal  contrlhu  • 
tlon  be  raised  from  $15  o  $20  or  $25.  and  the  idea  has  been  gen  • 
erally  disseminated,  ama  ng  the  people  who  do  not  study  it.  tha ; 
that  would  allow  a  pensl  jn  of  $50.  Well,  It  wouldn't.  Apparentl; ' 
only  one  State — Callforn  a — is  using  the  $15.  I  think  that  Is  th  i 
only  State  in  the  Union  t  lat  is  using  the  $15  now. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  think  tt  at  Is  true. 

Mr.  Crowther.  So  thai  to  raise  the  Federal  contribution  will  b » 
a  mere  gesture. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  am  In  a  ;cord  with  the  gentleman's  views  on  thai . 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  We  tnank  you  for  your  appearance  and  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  Jfr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Colmer.  Thank  y<)u.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  at  tb  i 
committee,  for  your  most  courteous  bearing. 
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Department  of  Public  Works 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  5. 1939 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  there  lias 
been  such  marked  interest  and  intelligent  opposition  to  S. 
1265  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including  a  very  splendid 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  who  is  director  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Senice  Bureau  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  underprivileged  aid  and  assist- 
ance. The  letter  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  danger  of  the 
Byrnes  bill  and  presents  in  a  few  words  the  most  intelligent 
dissection  of  the  bill  that  I  have  received.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

March  25.  1929. 
Hon.  James  A.  Shanixt. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shanlet:  I  beg  to  call  to  your  attention  a  feeling  that 
is  quite  general  among  many  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  youth — 
that  Senate  bill  1265.  Introduced  by  Senator  Btrnxs.  establishing 
a  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  including  in  said  department 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  does  not  make  for  the  welfare 
of  our  young  people. 

Furthermore  the  elimination  of  the  aid  our  achools  and  col- 
leges are  receiving  through  the  program  at  the  present  time  would 
work  a  great  handicap  on  all  youth  taking  advantage  of  the  same. 

Under  present  conditions  the  cvu-rent  type  of  work  program 
which  the  N.  T.  A.  has  been  making  available  emphasizes  Jobs  that 
offer  training  facilities;  and,  relating  the  same  to  future  work,  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  collaboration  of  the  unions,  as  well  as 
employers,  and  seems  to  be  the  best  answer  for  this  group  at  this 
time. 

As  far  as  our  own  State  Is  concerned,  you  know  that  Senate  bill 
1265.  for  the  distribution  of  funds  within  the  States,  would  not  be 
practical. 

Our  people  believe  that  we  have  a  sound  and  constructive  pro- 
gram in  the  current  N.  Y.  A.    We  are  anxious  to  see  It  continued, 
and  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  Implications 
of  Senate  bill  1265  if  you  wovdd  assist  o\ir  adoleacenta. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxxAM  J.  Dalt.  Director. 


The  Air  Mail — Canada  and  the  British  Empire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Aprti  5. 1939 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Sattirday,  April  1,  I 
flew  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  Mayor  LaGuardia.  to  Burling- 
ton. Vt.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  air  service 
between  Vermont's  Queen  City  and  the  world's  largest  metrop- 
olis, when  the  Canadian  Colonial  Airways  passenger  and  air 
mail  plane  made  its  first  regularly  scheduled  stop  at  Burling- 
ton's municipal  airport  en  route  from  New  York  to  Montreal 

To  me  the  occasion  was  most  significant.  I  took  occasioD 
to  say: 

In  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  mayor  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada's  greatest  city,  the  largest  inland  port  on  this  continent. 
Is  here,  as  is  also  the  mayor  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  repre- 
sentatives of  their  two  covmtries,  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  Is  foimd 
the  suggestion  that  In  the  expedition  of  conununlcatlon.  In  the 
enlargement  of  transportation  facilities,  and  in  the  increased  co- 
operation between  the  people  of  these  two  countries  lies  the  guar- 
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anty  of  the  safety,  security,  and  perpetuity  of  free  government  and 
of  clvlllEation  Itself  on  this  hemisphere.  The  warning  of  the 
President  this  morning  should  put  us  all  on  noOce  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  fearful  that  Hitler  will  not  stop  with  Europe  but  will 
carry  his  program  of  national  aggrandizement  to  other  continent*— 
the  Par  East,  Near  East.  Africa,  and  the  Americas — extending  hl» 
depredations  and  undertaking  to  attain  world  domination  and  to 
bring  under  his  heel  and  Into  Germany's  realm  many  subject  races. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  and  whether  we  shall  have  to  bear  the 
burden  or  not.  It  Is  Inescapably  true  that  In  one  way  or  another  the 
totalitarian  states  of  Europe  and  the  East  will  continue  to  under- 
take to  impose  their  form  and  system  of  government  on  us.  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  on  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 

When  it  comes  to  a  show-down.  I  know  that  there  will  be  but 
one  voice  heard  from  this  continent,  if  not  from  choice,  then  from 
necessity  for  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  We  shaU 
unite  to  defend  our  mutual  borders.  Beyond  the  dead  line  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  our  continental  domains  they  shall  not 
pass.  To  love  liberty  passively  is  not  enough.  Even  to  safeguard 
It  zealously  from  encroachment  Is  not  enough.  Men  wlU  keep  It 
only  so  long  as  they  have  the  courage  and  the  capacity  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  to  solve  their  problems  as 
free  men  through  voluntary  cooperation  for  the  common  good. 
The  old  slogan  is  still  and  will  continue  to  be  true  "United  we 
stand;  divided  we  fall." 

I  have  referred  to  the  foregoing  In  order  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  we  were  meeting  at  Biulington  the 
Montreal  Daily  Herald  was  being  distributed  in  Montreal 
containing  the  following  editorial: 

CANADA    AND    TH«    BRmSH    EMPIR> 

This  has  been  a  week  of  definitive  announcements. 

Yesterday  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  outlined  definitely,  without  hedging  or  leaving  a  way 
for  convenient  withdrawal,  the  things  Britain  would  fight  for  and 
told  how  she  would  fight. 

He  said  Britain  would  fight  for  Poland,  not  for  the  Polish  Corridor, 
but  for  the  main  body  of  Poland  as  it  stands.  He  said  that  In  either 
case  Britain  would  send  armed  aid  and  that  Prance  would  do  like- 
wise. 

A  day  before  In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  Prime  Minister 
King  outlined  very  clearly  and  definitely  what  Canada  would  do  In 
a  similar  emergency. 

He  said  clearly  and  definitely  that  Canada  under  his  regime  would 
not  conscript  men  for  service  overseas,  that  Canada  would  not  de- 
clare war  without  the  consent  of  Parliament:  that  Canada  woxild 
not  blindly  and  in  advance  commit  herself  to  any  hard  and  fast 
stand  on  international  affairs.    He  said  alao: 

"The  idea  that  every  20  years  this  country  should  automatically 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  take  part  In  a  war  overseas  for  democracy 
or  self-determination  of  other  small  nations,  that  a  country  which 
has  all  it  can  do  to  run  Itself  should  feel  called  upon  to  save,  peri- 
odically, a  continent  that  cannot  run  Itself,  and  to  these  ends  risk 
the  lives  of  Its  people,  risk  bankruptcy  and  political  disunion, 
seems  to  many  a  nightmare  and  sheer  madness." 

So  there  we  have  two  statements  very  opposite  In  tone.  Con- 
trasting statements,  you  might  say,  but  we  prefer  to  regard  them 
as  complementary. 

Consider  the  very  different  positions  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers. 
Great  Britain  ia  no  longer  an  Island,  has  not  been  since  war  took 
wings.  She  has  a  part,  and  a  very  large  and  necessary  part,  to  play 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Etiropean  Continent.  She  has  a  watching  brief 
for  some  40.000.000  people  who  are  shareholders  in  the  future  of 
that  continent,  and  she  has  definite  oonunltmenta  to  France  and 
other  powers. 

Obviously.  It  Is  to  her  Interest,  and  to  her  very  urgent  and  vital  In- 
terest, to  keep  Europe  from  complete  anarchy  whether  that  anarchy 
calls  itself  Fascist  Imperialism  or  takes  some  other  form. 

If  Britain  falls  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  win  her  battles  for  order, 
the  obvious  alternative,  already  recognized  and  advocated  by  many 
distinguished  public  men  in  the  old  country.  Is  the  reorientation 
of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  gradual  or  even  a  swift  transfer  of 
the  mass  of  British  interests.  Institutions,  and  men  to  this  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

This  Is  not  a  mere  dream.  It  Is  something  which  may  have  to  be 
done,  and  the  very  fact  of  It  Imposes  a  certain  resp>onslblllty  and 
duty  on  Canadians. 

That  duty  Is  not  to  send  troops  rushing  overseas  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat  or  the  t>eat  of  a  drum,  not  to  make  threatening  gestures  to 
other  powers,  but  to  keep  Canada  Intact,  to  protect  It  from  broad 
or  subtle  attacks  on  its  Institutions  and  Its  freedom,  from  attacks 
from  within  and  without. 

In  other  words.  If  Canada  Is  some  day  to  be  the  center  of  empln 
we  mvist  keep  it  clean  and  get  it  ready. 

That  is  our  largest  duty.  By  our  peace  and  order,  by  our  good 
relations  with  our  neighbor  (which  could  swallow  us  overnight, 
but  wont ) ,  and  by  our  great  transport  systems  which  were  planned 
for  military  purposes  and  are  themselves  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution to  empire  defense  any  dominion  has  made,  we  are  doing 
that  duty.    We  are  on  the  Job. 
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Flexing  our  muscles,  shaking  our  fists  at  European  powers,  and 
Invoking  the  might  of  our  tiny  defense  forces  Is  not  part  of  our 
present  duty. 

And  before  the  youth  of  this  country  Is  shipped  abroad  again  to 
the  great  weakening  of  the  next  few  generations,  we  shall  want  to 
have  good  and  sufQclent  reason. 

Mr.  King  has  said  so  as  Prime  Minister.  Dr.  Manlon.  as  leader 
of  the  opposition,  has  agreed  with  him  in  principle. 

We  cannot  see  how  any  Canadian  statesman  who  xinderstands 
Canada's  feelings  or  Canada's  place  In  world  affairs  can  think 
otherwise. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  would  ever  let  Britain  down  or  consort 
with  her  enemies. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  remain  even  nominally  neutral 
if  Britain  were  at  war  tomorrow. 

It  merely  means  that  Canada  knows  she  has  a  first  duty  and  at 
last  realizes  what  that  first  duty  is. 

The  fact  is  that  the  informed  public  of  both  countries  ap- 
I)ears  to  realize  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  and  our  great 
privilege  to  maintain  not  only  the  cordial  and  cooperative 
relations  coexistent,  but  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  defend 
the  Americas  for  our  mutual  protection. 


Hon.  T.  Alan  Goldsborough,  Member  of  Congress, 
of  Maryland,  Who  Resigned  to  Become  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  5. 1939 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  distinguished  legis- 
lative career  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  T.  Alan 
QoLDSBOROUGH.  Will  close.  Por  more  than  18  years  he  has 
served  his  constituents  and  his  country  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  For  10  successive  terms  he  has  been 
elected.  He  has  served  with  great  distinction.  He  has 
demonstrated  not  only  a  high  order  of  intellect  but  a  passion- 
ate regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Men  attain  their  position  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  after  long  service,  not  by  reason 
of  superficial  qualities,  but  by  a  force  as  unvar3^ng  as  that 
which  causes  water  to  seek  its  level,  because  of  their  intrinsic 
worth,  their  ability,  their  sincerity,  and  sound  judgment. 

The  position  of  influence  and  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  attained  in  this  body  is  due  to  his  moral  cour- 
age, his  splendid  ability,  his  unswerving  loyalty.  To  these 
qualities  may  also  be  added  his  companionable  nature  and 
his  good  fellowship,  which  have  endeared  him  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  resigns  to  take  his  place  as  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Here  another  career  of  great  usefulness  and  distinction 
awaits  him.  The  same  qualities  which  made  a  great  and 
useful  legislator  will  make  an  able,  upright,  and  just  judge. 
While  Alan  Goldsborough  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
impulsive  nature,  he  has  a  passion  for  truth  and  Justice  which 
will  assure  "the  cold  neutrality  of  an  imjwirtial  judge"  in  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his  new  position. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  when  I  say  that  we  feel  a 
profound  regret  that  we  will  no  longer  have  the  sound  advice, 
the  broad  knowledge,  smd  the  delightful  companionship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  We  know  that  those  qualities 
which  produced  the  friendship  and  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  endear  him  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
bench  who  will  labor  with  him  and  will  bring  him  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  his  court. 


National 


Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTEN3I0N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  AfeTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUilE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedi  lesday,  AprU  5, 1939 


T.WIMUR  WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM   GREEN.   PRESIDENT  OP  THI 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  Na- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  and  to  Include  therein  a  lette] 
written  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  Americai 
Federation  of  Labor.     J 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Green's  letter: 

To  the  Officers  of  Natioruil  and  InteTnational  UnUms,  State  Feder 
ations  of  Labor,  City  Central  Labor  Unions,  and  Directly  Affiliatei 
Local  Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Unions. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Convention  o; 
of  Labor,  which  was  held   at  Houston , 
Tex.,  last  October,  unanimously  Instructed  the  officers  of  the  Amer 
lean  Federation  of  Laboi   to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  cer 

'National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  action 
was  taken  because  the  N  itional  Labor  Relations  Board  had  showi  i 
Itself  to  be  pro-C.  I.  O.  ind  antl-Amerlcan  Federation  of  Labor  lii 
the  administration  of  th4  law. 


Dear  Sirs  and  Brother/ s 
the  American  Federatior 


CARRTiNo  orrr 


eviiry 


off  cers 


Mark  you,  each  and 
convention,  representing 
federations  of  labor,  city 
voted  to  Instruct  the 
to  prevail  upon  Congres^ 
Labor  Relations  Act.     Tl 
Ity  within  the  American 

Now  It  becomes  the 
Federation  of  Labor  to 
this  convention.     All 
the   American   Federatioi  i 
support   to  the   officers 
carrying  out  these 

Unfortunately  some 
American  Federation  of 
misrepresentation  and 
by  representatives  of  th( 
American  Federation  of 
Labor  Relations  Act 


soever. 


MANDATE   OF    1938   CONVENTION 


delegate  In  attendance  at  the  Housto]  t 
national  and  International  unions,  Stat) 
central  bodies,  and  affiliated  local  union  > 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  adopt  amendments  to  the  National 
s  action  was  taken  by  the  highest  author 
Federation  of  Labor. 

duty  of  the  officers  of  the  America: 

( arry  out  the  instructions  given  them  bf 

a£^iated  organizations  and  all   members  c  I 

of  Labor   are   under   obligation   to   glvj 

( )f   the   American   Federation  of  Labor   1^ 


instru  ;tlons. 


lo;al 


fa  Ise 


Tiis 


unions  and  individual  members  of  th» 
Labor  have  become  confused  because  oT 

propaganda  which  has  been  circulate  I 

C.  I.  O.     They  have  been  told  that  thj 

Labor  Is  trying   to  destroy  the  National 

is  false  and  without  any  basis  what- 


niXND    or    LABOB    ACT 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  the  friend  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Wq  sponsored  it  In  the  beginning;  we  helped 
draft  it;  we  contributed  largely  toward  its  enactment  into  law 


was  really  an  American 
part  of  our  legislative  p; 
the  Labor  Act,  who  are  ti 
it,  and  to  make  It  a  bet 
We  have  foimd  from 
order  to  preserve  and  pn 
affiliated   with   the  Ami 
unions  chartered  by  eali 

BOARD  FAVC 


lb 

Federation  of  Labor  measure,  a  prlmar  r 

>gram.     Therefore  It  is  we,  the  friends  o  t 

^ying  to  amend  It,  to  perfect  It,  to  preserv^ 

;r  law. 

:perlence  that  such  action  Is  necessary  lit 
:t  the  national  and  international  unions 
-lean  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  I0C9I 
international  unions. 

C.  I.  O.,  OPPOSES  A.  F.  OF  L. 


Can  the  American  Fed^atlon  of  Labor  remain  passive  and  inacti^ 
when  the  Labor  Board,  (through  decisions  clearly  In  favor  of  tha 
C.  L  O.  and  against  the j American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  workin; 
out  the  destruction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?  yfovl  i 
local  imlons  and  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  us  remain  Inactive  while  they  themselves  were  being  destroyefl 
through  the  maladmlnls^tlon  of  the  Labor  Act? 

Naturally  the  C.  I.  Oi  Is  violently  opposed  to  any  change:  itb 
opposition  Is  based  upoii  the  fact  that  It  has  been  favored,  whll^ 
the  Board  has  struck  bl4»w  after  blow  at  the  American  Federatlotx 
Of  Labor.  We  do  not  asi  the  Board  to  favor  the  American  Federa 
tlon  of  Labor  In  any  decisions  rendered;  all  we  have  asked  Is  th£  t 
it  be  fair  and  just  in  Its  administration  of  the  act  and  that  |t 
apply  the  act  in  a  Judicit>vis  way. 

BARGATNINO  RIGHTS  OF  CKAFT  UNIONS  MTTST  BE  PKOTECTED 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  seeking  to  amend  the  adt 
so  that  craft  imlons  ma|  select  themselves  as  collectlve-bargainlii|; 
•gents. 
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Under  the  existing  law  the  Board  exercises  discretion  as  to 
whether  craft  unions  may  elect  to  be  their  own  collective-bargain- 
ing agents.  In  many  instances  the  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
merged  the  craft  unions  with  production  workers  and  thus  wiped 
out  the  craft  unions  as  collective-bargaining  agencies. 

Do  the  craft  unions  of  the  Nation  desire  that  such  administra- 
tion of  the  law  shall  continue?  Would  you  have  the  law  remain 
as  it  is.  and  the  administration  of  the  act  by  the  existing  Board 
continue,  and  thus  permit  the  wiping  out  of  craft  unions;  or  would 
you  have  the  law  amended  so  that  the  power  to  destroy  craft 
unions  by  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Board  would  be  taken 
from  it? 

A  number  of  decisions  of  the  Board  show  that  craft  unions  were 
struck  a  vital  blow  in  that  they  were  denied  the  right  to  collectively 
bargain  for  themselves.  The  machinists'  unions,  electrical  workers, 
and  other  metal  trades,  and  miscellaneous  organizations,  have 
suffered  very  greatly  through  the  biased  decisions  of  the  Board  in 
favor  of  indxistrial  unionism  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

BOAXO'S    INVALIDATION    OF    A.    F.    OF    L.    CXINTRACTS    ATTACKED 

In  addition,  the  Houston  convention  directed  that  amendments 
be  prepared  so  as  to  prevent  the  Board  from  destroying  and  abro- 
gating contracts  entered  Into  between  bona  fide  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  unions  and  employers. 

No  one  ever  dreamed  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  vested  with  authority  to  invalidate  contracts  negotiated  by 
independent,  democratic,  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions. 
The  Board,  however,  did  so  when  It  Invalidated  contracts  made  by  a 
local  electrical  workers'  union  with  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
by  another  electrical  workers'  union  with  the  National  Electrical 
Products  Co.  at  Ambridge.  Pa.  In  the  Copper  Hill  (Tenn.)  Mining 
Co.  case  it  invalidated  an  election  won  by  the  American  Federation 
cf  Labor  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Supreme  Court  saved  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  case;  it  cost  the  electrical  workers  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  many  thousands  of  doUars  in 
order  to  save  the  contract  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
electrical  workers'  union  with  the  management  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co. 

V/e  hold  that  a  contract  lawfully  negotiated  between  an  American 
Federation  of  Labor  union  and  the  employers  is  a  valid,  sacred 
contract.  No  board  has  a  right  to  Invalidate  such  a  contract.  It  Is 
significant  and  most  striking  that  American  Federation  of  Labor 
contracts  were  Invalidated  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Would  you  prefer  that  the  Board  shall  continue  to  exercise  Its 
power  to  Invalidate  conti-acts  lawfully  made  by  American  Federation 
of  Labor  unions  with  employers  through  coUective  bargaining,  or  do 
you  favor  protecting  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  by  mak- 
ing It  Impossible  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  Invali- 
date our  contracts  negotiated  through  coUectlve  bargaining  with 
employers? 

CLASSmriNC  a.  F.  of  L.  AFFIUATES  as  company  ITNIDNS  CONDEMNED 

Furthermore,  the  Houston  convention  instructed  us  to  secure 
amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  which  would  prevent  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  from  classifying  an  American  Fed- 
eration cf  Labor  union  as  a  company  union.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  we  have  defined  a  company  union  and  have  made  It 
clear  In  the  act  that  the  existence  of  the  company  union  Is  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  a  contract  negotiated  by 
any  employer  with  a  company  union  Is  invalid  and  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  Board  from 
classifying,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  a  bona  fide  independent 
American  Federation  of  Labor  union  as  a  company  union. 

And  supplementary  to  all  this,  we  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Houston  convention,  prepared  amendments  to 
the  act  which  would  simplify  procedure  This  will  all  be  to  the 
Interests  of  labor  and  particularly  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions.  This  has  to  do  with  the  Issuance  of  subpenas.  the  secxir- 
Ing  of  records  in  cases  where  appeals  are  taken,  so  that  the  cost 
to  our  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  will  not  be  prohibitive. 

A  pamphlet  grl^lt^S  each  and  all  of  you  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  amendments  ordered  by  the  Houston  convention  and  prepared 
by  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wUl  be  for- 
warded to  you  within  the  near  future. 

SEEKS    FAIR    ADMINISTRATION    OF    LABOR    ACT 

We  are  determined  to  protect  and  preserve  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  We  shall  stand  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  change 
its  fvmdamentals  or  its  principles.  We  are  seeking  only  as  the 
real  friends  of  the  act  to  require  the  Board  to  administer  the  law 
in  accordance  with  its  original  purp>ose,  its  spirit,  and  its  letter. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  it  impossible  for  this  Board  or  for  any 
other  Board  to  Interpret  the  law  or  to  administer  it  in  favfn-  of 
one  organization  as  against  the  other.  Instead,  we  are  determined 
that  all  organizations  shall  be  dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
fairness,  and  Justice  by  any  Board  appointed  to  administer  the 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

COOPERATION    OF    XTNIONS    ASKED 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  supreme  authority  within  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  instruct  its  officers  to  secure  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  it  Is  another  thing  for  the 
officers  to  carry  out  the  instructions.     They  cannot  do  so  unless 
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they  have  the  support  of  the  membership  of  the  American  FMera- 
tlon  of  Labor.  They  are  entitled  to  that  support,  because  the  mem- 
bership, throtigh  their  own  chosen  representatives,  instructed  the 
officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  prcvaU  upon  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  labor  relaUons  law. 

Now  we,  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are 
engaged  In  carrjrlng  out  the  instructions  of  the  Houston  convenUon. 
We  accepted  these  Instructions  in  good  faith.  We  are  willing  to 
carry  out  the  orders  given  us,  but  we  must  appeal  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  help  tis.  to  stand  wltli 
us,  and  to  support  us. 

WARMS    AGAINST    FALSE    PROPACANItA 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  false  propaganda;  have  faith  in  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lat>or;  stand  by  the 
delegates  who  attended  the  Houston  convention  and  give  them  your 
wholehearted  support.  Let  the  Members  of  Congress  know  you 
are  standing  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  you  are 
supporting  your  officers,  who  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  orders 
and  instructions. 

Please  be  assured  that  it  Is  the  fixed  and  determined  purpose  of 
the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  stand  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  attempts  to  weaken  It  or  destroy  It.  Instead,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  It  a  better  law  and  to  so  amend  It  as  to 
require  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  administer  It  Im- 
partially, fairly,  and  In  conformity  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  act. 

Fraternally  yours.  1 

'Wm.  Orssn. 
President.  American  Federation  of  Lobor. 


Claims  Against  Cotton  Producers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  5. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  ROY  JONES 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  J.  Roy  Jones, 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  before  Carolinas  Cotton  Ware- 
house Association,  March  30.  1939.  Columbia.  S.  C: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Carolinas  Association,  and  distin- 
guished guests.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  girlng  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  your  association  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  expect 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  claims  that  are  now  being  filed  against 
the  producers,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  clasflng  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  reclassed  some  of  the  cotton 
pledged  in  1937-38.  and  It  is  my  understandmg  that  they  wlU 
eventually  reclass  all  cotton  that  was  pledged  to  the  Government 
during  1937-38.  Up  to  the  present  time  approximately  21.000  bales 
have  been  reclassed  by  one  of  the  classing  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  over  90  percent  of  the  cotton  pledged 
and  stored  In  these  warehouses  have  had  claims  filed  against  tbs 
producers  and  warehousemen. 

In  order  that  the  warehousemen  may  understand  their  reqx>nsi- 
blllty.  I  wotild  like  to  read  to  you  the  warehouseman's  c«^lflcate 
and  waiver,  which  reads.  In  part,  as  foUows: 

"All  cotton  listed  In  the  above  or  attached  schedule  Is  guaranteed 
to  be  of  the  grade  and  staple  eligible  for  a  loan  of  the  amotint 
per  pound  set  forth  In  the  above  or  attached  schedule,  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  the  printed 
instructions  ( 1937-38  CCC  Cotton  Form  1 ) . 

"In  consideration  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  storage  of 
said  cotton,  the  undersigned  warehouseman  hereby  agrees,  in  the 
event  said  cotton  is  subsequently  determined  by  the  Bureau  ot 
Agricultural  Economics.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  be  below  the  grade  and  staple  eligible  for  a  loan  of  the  amount 
per  pound  stated  in  the  above  or  attached  schedule,  to  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  any  loss  on  account  of  said  loan 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  per  pound  between  the  value  of  the 
lowest  grade  eligible  for  the  loan  made,  as  set  forth  In  the  above 
or  attached  schedule,  and  the  actual  value  of  said  cxitton  deter- 
mined by  said  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EcoDomlcs." 

You  will  see  from  this  that  the  warehouseman  is  equally  re- 
sponsible for  having  the  proper  class  put  on  the  receipt,  as  well 
as  the  producer,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  file  claim  against  the  producer  and  at  the 
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they  file  claim  against  the  warehouseman.  It  la  my  understanding 
that  they  wlU  coUect  from  the  producer.  If  he  will  pay  It;  In  event 
be  doe&nt  pay  it,  they  wUl  take  It  out  of  his  subsidy  check;  and 
movent  he  hasnt  a  subsidy  check,  the  warehoxjseman  will  have  to 
pay  It.  if  the  producer  fails  to  pay  It. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  two  warehoxise  systems — the  Federal 
and  State.  Although  the  State  warehovise  system  pays  the  licensed 
classers  out  of  fluids  collected  from  the  State  warehoxises,  our  de- 
partment cooperates  with  the  Federal  warehouses  and  serves  them 
whenever  possible,  and  has  classed  several  thousand  bales  for  them. 

In  several  Investigations  held  during  the  past  few  years  It  has 
been  brought  out  that  classing  cotton  is  not  an  exact  science,  and 
also  brought  out  that  there  would  be  slight  variations;  but  taking 
It  as  a  whole,  the  "ups  wlU  take  care  of  the  downs."  It  was  also 
brought  out  during  these  Investigations  that  different  samples  were 
drawn  at  different  times  from  the  same  bales  that  showed  slight 
variations. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  adopted  a  policy  where  11 
1  bale  out  of  a  lot  of  cotton  pledged  on  a  loan  should  fall  one- 
half  grade  below  the  grade  as  placed  on  the  receipt,  that  they 
would  file  a  claim  against  the  entire  lot:  in  other  words,  gentlemen, 
if  a  lot  of  26  bales  was  reclassed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  they  raised  the  class  on  a  good  many  bales,  yet 
lowered  the  class  one-half  grade  on  only  1  bale,  a  claim  would 
be  filed,  and  the  entire  lot  of  cotton  wovild  be  sold. 

Frankly,  I  don't  believe  there  Is  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  that  believes  this  method  to  be  a  fair  method  to  the  pro- 
ducer. When  I  found  out  the  policy  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  going  to  use  in  handling  these  claims  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  Senator  Smith  and 
Senator  Bankhkad,  and  they  assured  me  that  they  wovild  have  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  change  its  policy  or  they  would 
Introduce  legislation  to  protect  the  producer  and  the  warehouseman. 

I  would  like  lor  this  association  to  go  on  record  recommending 
to  Congress  that  where  there  Is  any  question  about  the  class  which 
was  placed  on  the  receipt  by  the  warehouseman  for  the  producer 
that  the  producer  be  allowed  to  repossess  his  note  In  the  same 
way  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  allowed  the  pro- 
ducer to  repossess  his  note  in  the  past.  For  example,  the  producer 
be  allowed  to  repossess  his  note  at  25  points  under  the  10  desig- 
nated spot  markets,  and  in  event  the  producer  falls  to  repossess  his 
cotton,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  then  sell  the  cotton 
In  question  and  bill  the  producer  for  Its  losses. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  following 
points : 

First.  That  the  cotton  placed  in  the  State  warehouse  system 
was  sampled;  the  samples  were  sent  to  Columbia  and  classed  by 
a  Federal  licensed  classer.  who  classed  this  cotton  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  then  a  year  later 
new  samples  were  drawn  and  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  classing  office  In  Charleston.  Since  that  time  samples 
have  been  drawn  and  our  Federal  licensed  classers  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  reclassed  this  cotton,  and  we  find 
that  In  practically  every  instance  the  cotton  is  better  than  the 
class  placed  on  the  receipt.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this,  I  had 
these  samples  forwarded  to  the  Memphis  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  (which  Is  the  head  ofDce  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Agricultural  Economics  In  the  Cotton  Belt),  and  they  have  upheld 
our  classers,  and  in  some  instances  have  raised  their  class. 

Now,  In  order  that  you  might  get  a  clear  picture  of  tbe  entire 
matter,  I  am  going  to  have  handed  to  you  exhibits  covering  all 
cotton  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  check  up  to  the 
present  time. 

First.  I  am  going  to  take  up  with  you  exhibit  No.  1.  which  Is  a 
lot  of  26  bales,  pledged  by  J.  V.  Herlong,  State  warehouse  No.  2180. 
Trenton,  S.  C.  This  cotton  was  first  classed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Matbls. 
Jr..  who  held  a  Federal  license  and  who  at  that  time  was  employed 
by  the  American  Ck)tton  Cooperative  Association.  When  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  notified  Mr.  Herlong  that  his  cotton 
was  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Mathis  requested  of  the  Palmetto  Compress 
Co.  samples  from  this  lot  of  cotton  and  brought  them  to  our 
classing  department.  Mr.  Gist.  Federal  cotton  classer,  classed  this 
cotton  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Walker.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathis,  Jr.. 
and  myself,  and  these  samples  were  then  wrapped  and  sealed  and 
sent  to  the  Memphis  ofDce  of  the  Bureau  ol  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics (which  Is  the  head  office  at  Memphis) ,  and  who  sustained 
the  original  class  as  placed  on  the  receipt  in  every  instance,  ex- 
cept where  they  raised  the  class  on  several  bales. 

Now.  gentlemen,  this  cotton  has  been  classed  three  times,  twice 
by  men  under  the  supervision  ol  the  Bureau  ol  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, once  by  the  head  office  ol  the  Bureau  ol  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  in  these  three  classes  all  ol  the  cotton  was  eligible 
for  the  loan  and  was  also  classed  by  the  classing  office  in  Charleston, 
and  they  found  one  bale  IneUglble,  or  one  grade  below  what  the 
receipt  called  for. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  lor 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  the  producers'  cotton 
when  three  separate  Ucensed  classers,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Biu^au  ol  Agricultural  Economics,  say  that  the  cotton  is  eligible  and 
one  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  shows  that  the 
class  Is  ineligible. 

In  conclti&ion.  gentlemen.  I  feel  that  the  various  loans  which  have 
been  placed  on  cotton  by  the  Government  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  fsunner,  and  I  agree  with  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  farming  problem  of  the  South  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  ol  everyone,  and  espe- 
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Tax  Problem  in  Coiinties  Where  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  Acduires  Lands  Privately  Owned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  AM  A.  PITTENGER 

CF  MINNESOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednksday.  April  5. 1939 


IN  THE  HOUS 


Mr.  PITTENGER. 
policy  of  the  United  S 
in  the  various  States  in 
the  question  of  taxatio; 
tant.     At  the  present  t: 
purchases  additional  lai 


Speaker,  In  connection  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  acquiring  lands 
rder  to  enlarge  the  national  forests, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
e  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
ds  from  private  owners,  and  those 
iands  are  removed  fromj  the  tax  rolls  in  the  various  counties 
where  the  forests  are  licated.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  revenue  of  these  nAmicipal  subdivisions  is  substantially 
decreased  and  the  tax  rate  for  property  that  remains  sub- 
ject to  taxation  is  con  espondingly  increased.  Further  the 
coimties.  school  districts,  and  so  forth,  that  are  afifected  by 
this  program,  even  with  the  practice  of  all  possible  economy, 
still  have  to  carry  on  tlieir  municipal  functions.  They  have 
to  build  and  maintain  n  ads,  schools,  and  so  forth,  and  vmless 
Congress  takes  notice  of  the  serious  situation  that  has  been 
created,  continued  harihip  will  come  to  these  commimities. 
In  the  district  I  represent  we  find  the  Superior  National  For 
est  which  lies  wholly  I  within  the  district.  The  Chippewa 
National  Forest  lies  par|;ly  within  the  district 

ting  law  the  municipal  subdivisions 
rtain  revenue  from  the  sales  of  tim 
ber  located  in  the  national  forests  within  the  various  coun- 
ties.   Up  to  date  this  revenue  has  been  inconsequential  and 

re  of  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
to  these  localities, 
only  be  fair  in  every  case  where  the 
ract  of  land  for  United  States  forest 
ent  to  make  contributions  to  the 
counties  and  municipalities  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
revenue  which  the  couriies  would  lose  by  taking  such  a  tract 
of  land  off  the  tax  rclli.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  jrecognizes  certain  obligations  along 
these  lines,  or  at  leastjthat  the  United  States  Government 
should  do  its  shSre  in  the  building  of  roads  and  in  the  build 
ing  of  schools  and  in  ineeting  the  expenses  of  government 
In  those  counties  whej^  United  States  forests  are  located. 
Several  bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  correction  of  this  problem  of  taxation. 

My  attention  has  beeji  directed  to  H.  R.  4883,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  which  has 
for  its  purpose  contributions  to  the  localities,  roughly  in  an 
amount  equal  to  3  perc<  nt  each  year  of  the  value  of  the  landa 
acquired.  This  bill  is  cf  interest  to  every  locality  where  the 
United  States  Governinent  maintains  and  operates  natioiia] 
forests.  Practically  every  county  in  the  Eighth  Minnesota 
Congressional  District  h  interested  in  proposed  legislation  ol 
this  tTPe.  There  are  jother  bills  pending  before  Congress 
which  have  for  their  plirpose  to  reimburse  counties  for  losj 
of  tax  receipts  on  account  of  land  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Government.  I  do  not  here  discuss  all  of  those  bills 
but  I  do  urge  upon  Cotigress  the  serious  situation  which  is 
developing  and  whlchj  requires  legislation  along  the  linei 
indicated. 

I  am  very  glad  to  sublnit  herewith  some  figures  which  illus- 
trate very  clearly  the  pfoblem  so  far  as  it  aSects  the  district 
I  represent. 
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are  supposed  to  obtain 
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I  have  before  me  a  resolution  from  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  Minn.,  wherein  they  set 
forth  the  facts  regarding  Federal  land  within  the  county. 
Its  acquisition,  and  the  results.    They  state  that: 

steady  removal  from  the  acreage  taxable  confronts  the  county 
commissioners  in  the  year  1939  with  a  situation  wherein  a  decline 
In  total  taxable  acreage  in  the  county  from  the  origlntd  area  within 
its  boundaries  of  1,158,363.47  to  243.350  acres  taxed  In  1939.  and  a 
decrease  in  taxable  valuation  from  91,908.158  in  1920  to  $492388  In 
the  taxable  year  1938:  a  current  tax  collection  declining  from 
$186,325  in  1925  to  $81,121  ciirrent  coUections  from  the  taxable 
year  1937. 

I  also  have  before  me  figures  submitted  by  Lake  Coimty. 
Minn.,  showing  that  the  decrease  in  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  Lake  County  dropped  from  $3,928,212  in  1926  to 
$1,765,919  in  1938.  On  some  other  occasion  I  expect  to  sub- 
mit figures  showing  that  this  serious  financial  condition  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  from  private  individuals  and  that  tak- 
ing these  lands  from  tax  rolls  has  resulted  in  this  constantly 
decreasing  revenue  for  the  county.  I  also  plan  to  submit 
figures  from  other  counties  showing  the  need  for  legislation 
to  correct  the  discrimination  which  the  Government  is  now 
carrying  on  against  its  own  citizens. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  committees  wUl  be  able  to 
have  hearings  on  these  various  legislative  proposals  and  that 
legislation  may  be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  counties  throughout  the  coimtry  where  the  tax 
problem  has  become  a  difficult  one.  The  problems  in  Cook 
County,  Minn.,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  exist  in  other 
counties,  although  probably  not  to  the  same  degree. 


Army  Day,  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  5. 1939 


PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  proclamation  declaring 
April  6,  1939,  as  Army  Day: 

Akmt  DAT— 1939 

Bt  TBX  PRESmiNT  OP  THE  UinTXD  STATES  Or  AmESICA 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5.  Seventy-nftn  Congreas, 
first  session  (50  Stat.  1108),  provides: 

"That  April  6  of  eacb  year  be  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  Army  Day, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  order  military  units  throughout  the  United 
States  to  assist  cItIc  bodies  in  appropriate  celebration  to  such 
extent  as  he  may  deem  advisable;  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
declaring  April  6  as  Army  Day,  and  in  such  proclamations  to  invite 
the  Governors  of  the  varioiis  States  to  Issue  Army  Day  proclama- 
tions: Provided,  That  In  the  event  April  6  falls  on  Sunday,  the 
following  Monday  shall  be  recognized  as  Army  Day." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  concurrent  resolution, 
do  hereby  declare  AprU  6,  1939,  as  Army  Day,  and  I  hereby  invite 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  issue  Army  Day  proclama- 
tions; and,  acting  under  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Conunander 
in  Chief,  I  hereby  order  mUltary  luilts  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  p>o6sesslons.  to  assist  civic  bodies  in  the 
appropriate  observance  of  that  day. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  15th  day  of  March  A.  D. 
1939.  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-third. 

[SEAL]  Fbamklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 
Stjiotb  Welles, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


National  Youth  Administratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  5, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  RT.  REV.  MSOB.  THOMAS  J.  OVWXBB 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter 
from  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  ODwyer. 
general  director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Los  Angeles,  Inc.  vividly  portrajrs  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  CDwyer  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing welfare  workers  in  California,  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
views  on  this  vital  activity  are  worth  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Thk  Catholic  Weutau  Bxtssatt 

OP  THX   AaCHDIOCESE    OF   LoS    AKCKLES.   INC.. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  March  30.  193$. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Foao. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Fo2d  :  I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  Senate  bill 
No.  1265.  which  provides  for  bringing  together  into  one  department 
the  present  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  particularly  the  difficulty 
of  having  the  N.  Y.  A.  function  effectively  under  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  has  developed  its  program  in  the  light  of  nearly  4 
years  of  experience.  I  would  like  to  stmunarlae  its  objectives  for 
you  very  briefly. 

The  Student  Aid  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  of  California  is  enabling 
approximately  16.000  students  to  continue  their  education.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  assistance,  these  students  would  be  forced  to  drc^ 
their  education  and  seek  employment,  thus  glutting  the  already 
overcrowded  labor  market. 

There  are  applications  on  file  with  schools  and  colleges  in  Loa 
Angeles  County  for  additional  assistance  approximately  equivalent 
In  nvimbers  to  those  receiving  aid  from  the  N.  Y.  A.  This  would 
definitely  indicate  the  advisability  of  an  increased  appropriation 
to  this  division  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 

The  work  program  of  the  N.  T.  A.  gives  youths  the  opportimlty 
of  securing  work  exf>erience  and  knowledge  in  many  fields  <k 
endeavor,  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to  earn  stifflclent  money 
to  assist  In  their  own  maintenance  at  home,  and  to  permit  them 
to  take  additional  related  education.  The  work  program  In  Cali- 
fornia is  serving  approximately  6.300  youths.  Here,  again,  we  have 
a  large  waiting  list  anxious  to  obtain  this  type  of  training  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  rapidly  equipped  to  secure  employment  in 
private  Industry. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  during  the  past  year  there  were 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,700  youths  from  the  N.  Y.  A.  work 
program  directly  Into  private  employment.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  program  cannot  be  minimized.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  traming  and  assistance  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  moat 
of  these  youtiis  wo\iid  still  be  dependent  upon  the  State  or  local 
relief  agencies,  and  still  unequippned  to  secxire  positions  In  private 
employment. 

For  the  following  reasons  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  handicap 
to  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  be  placed  in  a  general  work  program  designed  to 
care  for  unemployed  adult  workers. 

The  needs  of  the  two  classes  of  workers  are  entirely  different. 
The  youths  need  (1)  additional  education.  (2)  careful  counseUng 
and  guidance,  and  (3)  especially  designed  projects  that  will  permit 
of  a  maximum  of  training  and  most  careful  supervision.  This  la 
now  being  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  publlo 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  not  only  throughout  this  area  but 
throughout  the  entire  State,  who  have  made  available  to  the  N.  Y.  A. 
their  lacilitles,  their  trained  employees,  and  have  given  an  oppor- 
ttmity  of  training  that  could  not  be  secured  on  a  typical  coni^nie- 
tlon  or  work  program  designed  for  adult  workers. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  N.  Y.  A.  were  completely  tied  Into  an  adolt 
work  and  construction  program,  with  limltaUoDS  as  propoaed  far 
such  a  program,  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  present  tralnlag 
program  would  be  lost. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yoxua,  > 

Bt.  Ber.  Tbobcas  J.  OTywrism. 
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Electrical  Machinery  and  Equipment  and  the  Recip- 
rocal-Trade Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  April  5. 1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoiic.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  legislation 
which  affects  the  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  in- 
dustry affects  a  large  group  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country.  This  Industry  ranks  seventh  among  all  the  Indus- 
tries in  the  country  in  the  number  of  wage  earners,  and  third 
in  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  New  EIngland  States, 
particularly  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Missouri,  all  number  electrical  machinery  and 
equipment  among  the  first  10  industries  in  the  State. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1934,  which 
empowered  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  benefits  in 
foreign  trade,  16  agreements  were  concluded  and  became 
effective  before  January  1,  1938.  In  14  of  the  16  agreements 
the  United  States  received  concessions  on  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

In  spite  of  these  concessions,  in  1937  our  exports  to  agree- 
ment countries  which  gave  this  country  concessions  were 
2S.3  percent  below  the  1929  Ie\'el.  while  exports  to  the  two 
agreement  coimtrles  which  made  no  concessions  and  to  non- 
agre«nent  countries  were  9.1  percent  above  the  1929  level. 

■Riis  is  another  bit  of  evidence  that  the  New  Deal  agree- 
ment negotiators  are  more  interested  in  lowering  omr  tariffs 
than  in  getting  trade  concessions  of  value  to  American  agri- 
culture and  industry. 


Save  Democracy  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  6,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   HENRTK   8HIPSTEAD,   OP  MINNE- 
SOTA. ON  APRIL  2.  1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscord  a  radio  address  on  the  subject 
Save  the  Democracy  at  Home,  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  BCinnesota  [Mr.  Sbipstkad]  on  Sunday,  Aiirll  2,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Good  afternoon,  fdlcs.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
you  this  afternoon  and  I  am  grateful  to  station  WCGO  for  invit- 
ing me  to  do  so.  The  aubject  that  aeems  to  be  most  discussed 
In  the  news,  on  the  radio,  and  the  press  for  some  time  has  been 
conditions  of  foreign  countries  and  the  so-called  war  situation. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  our  own  responsibmty.  The  democ- 
racies. It  Is  said,  are  ready  to  fight  for  democracy,  and  dictator- 
ships are  ready  to  defend  their  rights  to  be  under  a  dictator. 

In  my  opinion  the  form  of  government  Is  not  what  their  qiiarrel 
Is  about.  The  quarrels  of  Europe  have  to  do  with  land,  oil  fields, 
food,  and  trade.  Those  who  have  large  and  rich  territorial  poe- 
awBrtons  want  to  keep  them,  and  those  who  have  not  want  to 
obtain  more  than  they  have.    That  Is  what  X  see  in  the  picture. 

The  real  reason  for  a  nation  going  to  war  Is  seldom  ever  told 
to  the  people  who  have  to  do  the  fighting.  Usually  some  very 
high,  altruistic  reason  is  given,  and  as  a  rule,  people  do  not  find 
out  what  tbe  real  reason  for  a  war  Is  until  long  after  the  war  is 
OTer. 

After  tne  last  World  War  was  over  we  found  out  what  the  fight 
about.    W«  were  told  that  we  entered  the  war  for  democracy 


disarm.     Neither  one  kept 
on  the  battlefield.  It  has 
and  economic  lines.    The 
ritory   at    home   and   abros 
Three    empires    were    disma 
wolves.    When  the  several 


and  that  we  wanted  a  peice  without  victory.  Instead,  we  got 
victory  without  peace.  Instead  of  making  a  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy we  made  it  highly  unsafe.  Instead  of  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  we^  assisted  in  lowering  the  standard  of 
living  everywhere — our  own  country  included.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting minorltieB  by  self-dfetermlnation  or  otherwise,  we  seem  to 
have  made  some  footballs  fdr  dlctatCH^. 

In  other  words,  the  whale  Wllsonlan  program  was  frustrated, 
and  when  he  came  to  Versailles  to  help  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  he 
discovered  that  the  Allied  Governments  had  had  many  secret 
treaties  dividing  the  rest  of  the  world  up  among  themselves. 

Only  a  year  or  two  ago  we  learned  that  these  secret  treaties 
had  been  broxight  to  Washington  before  we  entered  this  war 
and  given  to  our  Secretarjfj  of  State  by  Mr.  Balfour.  But  when 
Wilson  came  to  Paris  he  claimed  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  them.  1 

When  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  other  treaties  subseqiient 
thereto  that  ended  the  Wotld  War  were  signed,  not  a  vestige  was 
left  of  international  morallly  and  sanity  and  the  law  of  nations. 

It  was  a  case  of  "woe  to  the  vanquished  and  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils."  The  law  of  the  "tooth  and  the  claw"  was 
shown  to  be  supreme.  1 

This,  despite  the  fact  tha^  the  solemn  covenant  of  the  armistice 
under  which  the  Central  Powers  laid  down  their  arms,  promised 
them  an  entirely  different  peace.  In  signing  that  treaty  all 
nations,    the    Allies   as    wellj  as    Germany    and    Austria,    agreed    to 

at  agreement.     While  the  war  ceased 

ntinued  ever  since  along  the  trade 

nquered  nations  were  stripped  of  ter- 

and  impossible  reparations  imposed, 
tied  and  the  fragments  fed  to  the 
aties  that  ended  the  World  War  had 
been  signed,  the  world  had]  been  divided  amongst  the  victors  and 
they  arranged  for  a  leagufe  of  nations  to  keep  the  world  In  a 
strait  jacket.  This  cannot  be  done.  The  law  of  change  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  life  and  that  law  statesmen  cannot  repeal. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  recprd  to  show  that  if  the  Central  Powers 
had  won  the  war  that  the  world  would  have  been  in  any  better 
condition.  The  treaty  that  I  was  made  with  Russia  at  Brest-Lltovsk 
would  indicate  they  woul^  have  been  as  ruthless  as  were  the 
nations  who  won  the  war. 

The  most  dangerous  trei  ties  in  the  world  are  so-called  "peace 
treaties."  They  are  usually  written  by  the  conquering  nation  and 
the  conquered  nation  signa  under  coercion  and  duress.  Any  con- 
tract signed  in  municipal  law  under  coercion  and  duress  is  ipso 
facto  held  to  be  null  and  void. 

In  international  law.  how  !ver,  he  who  has  the  power  to  take,  and 
has  the  power  to  keep,  has  tjie  right  to  keep.  Any  nation  that  signs 
a  so-called  peace  treaty  untler  coercion  and  duress  will  keep  that 
agreement  only  imtU  it  has  the  power  to  break  it.  There  is  nothing 
sanctified  about  treaties  of  tills  character.  They  have  no  standing 
in  municiptil  law,  morals,  or  in  equity.  They  are  only  legal  in  inter- 
national law,  and  intematioinaJ  law  has  nothing  sanctified  or  sacred 
"^bout  it.  It  is  the  law  of  tl^  "wolf  pack"  and  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Pious  resolutions  and  treaties  are  made  such  as  renovmcing  war  as  a 
national  policy.  These  prodlamations  and  treaties  mean  very  little. 
If  anything  at  all.  Thera  are  few  nations  in  Europe  who  are 
signatories  to  the  peace  treaty  on  either  side  who  have  not  engaged 
In  international  banditry  snce  the  treaty  was  signed. 

So  when  good  people  would  try  to  divide  nations,  we  do  not 
have  to  go  back  far  in  hlstjory  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  conten- 
tions that  you  can  divide  nations  Into  good  and  bad.  But  states- 
men failed  to  realize  that  life  Ls  Just  one  continual  change.  It 
would  be  well  for  statesmien  to  learn  that  fact  as  well  as  the 
people  for  whom  they  speak,  and  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  government. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  several  countries  in 
Europe,  as  a  matter  of  fapt  six.  I  did  not  find  people  excited 
about  war.  I  did  not  find  |inyone  In  any  responsible  position  who 
thought  there  was  going  t4  be  war  at  the  time  In  Europe.  They 
all  said  that  their  troubles,  over  territory  were  due  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  They  said  tbey  realized  now  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  a  mistake,  tliey  said  that  adjtistment  would  have 
to  be  made.  They  said  that  you  cannot  keep  the  world  In  a 
strait  jacket.  They  said  Jthat  adjustments  and  revisions  may 
cost  something.  If  it  Is  done  peacefully,  they  said  it  may  cost 
something  and  be  worth  t;.  but  it  won't  cost  ansrthing  near  so 
much  as  war  will  cost  in  destruction  of  property  and  human 
misery. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  present  conditions  in 
Europe  and  much  of  the  v»rld  elsewhere,  are  distinctly  the  prod- 
uct of  the  war  and  peace  treaties,  so-called,  that  ended  the  World 
War.  The  conditions  in  Germany  to  which  so  many  object  were 
conceived  at  the  Treaty  o|  Versailles  and  were  finally  develoF>ed 
In  the  hard  treatment  tiven  the  prematurely  bom  Weimar 
Republic.  T 

Had  conMnon  sense  ruled!  at  Versailles,  aU  mankind  would  have 
been  spared  much  trouble.!  BiUlons  spent  for  armament  after  a 
war  that  was  to  end  war,  wbuld  have  been  put  to  better  use.  This 
world  indeed  would  have  been  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Democracies  instead  of  being  now  beset  by  many  powerfxil  enemies 
would  have  gained  In  the  German  Republic,  a  fine  pillar  of  sup- 
port. The  hateful  persecution  of  minorities  now  going  on  In 
Europe  is  undoubtedly  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of  hate  planted  by 
the  majority  at  Versailles  and  quead  In  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
oppressed  minority  by  the  administration  of  the  treaty. 

Tliese  cruel  persecutions  We  now  abhor  In  others  and  rightly  so. 
We  do  ahhor  these  things  as  emphatically  as  the  American  pei^la 
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and  theh-  representatives  In  the  Senate  abhored  and  repudiated 
an  effort  to  make  us  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  oppression  that  would 
threaten  western  civilization  and  jeopardize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  We  abhor  no  less  the  present  dictators  In  control 
of  government  that  make  these  purges  and  persecutions  possible 
and  are  determined  that  such  ideas  shall  not  find  root  on  American 
soil. 

The  question  forced  upon  us  is  how  shall  we  keep  these  Ideas 
of  government  from  finding  root  In  American  soil?  Many  people 
in  this  country,  speaking  over  the  radio  and  through  the  press, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  way  to  save  democracy  is  to  go  to 
war  again  to  save  democracy.  The  propaganda  to  get  us  into  the 
next  war.  if  and  when  It  comes,  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  as 
ably  executed  in  the  last  few  years  as  it  was  during  the  period  of 
1915,  1916,  and  1917.  I  cannot  see  how  our  going  into  that  war 
saved  democracy.  There  is  less  democracy  in  the  world  now  than 
before  the  war.  It  is  true  we  got  rid  of  the  Kaiser,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  autocrat,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  Kaiser  we  had 
the  help  of  the  Russian  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  We  were 
told  they  were  fighting  for  democracy,  too.  The  dictators  we  got 
In  place  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  Kaiser  Wllhelm  II,  I  do  not  think 
are  an  improvement  over  those  we  got  rid  of. 

In  my  opinion  another  world  war  would  destroy  whatever  democ- 
racy there  is  left  in  the  world.  I  found  that  to  be  the  opinion  of 
many  statesmen  in  Europe,  and  therefore  they  are  trying  to  solve 
some  of  their  problems  by  peaceful  means.  In  so  doing  injustice 
will  be  dcme.  Persecution  of  minorities  will  occvu".  But  a  world 
war  win  multiply  these  by  a  million  times  more. 

Many  good  |>eople  say  we  must  do  something  to  stop  dictators. 
Very  well;  but  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  without  going  to  war? 
We  ask  these  people  what  they  will  have  when  the  war  is  over? 
Will  everything  then  be  peaceful  and  serene? 

In  my  opinion  we  will  then  have  more  dictators  than  now.  and  a 
thousand  times  more  debt  than  now.  Millions  of  young  men  dead, 
and  more  persecution  of  minorities  than  now.  The  present  trou- 
bles of  the  world  are  due  to  the  last  war.  The  problems  following 
the  next  war  will  be  much  more  difficult  and  human  buffering  far 
worse. 

Of  course  these  people  tell  you  they  don't  want  war.  They  say 
they  want  peace  but  they  are  so  anxioxis  for  peace  they  want  war 
to  prevent  a  future  war.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  we  had  last  time. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  war  they  would  get  us  into  now.  Every  day 
on  the  radio  we  have  these  peace  people  stirring  up  emotions  of 
the  people  preparing  them  to  accept  the  theory  of  necessity  of 
war — in  order  to  have  peace. 

Europe  has  its  own  peculiar  problems  that  only  Europe  can  solve. 
We  hope  they  can  solve  these  problems  without  war. 

We,  too,  have  our  own  peculiar  problems.  We  do  not  ask  Etiro- 
peans  to  come  over  here  and  settle  our  troubles.  We  must  do  this 
ourselves.  We  have  plenty  to  do  here.  We  have  ten  or  eleven 
million  people  out  of  work.  In  the  neighborhood  of  20.000,000, 
young  and  old,  directly,  or  indirectly,  on  relief.  Our  debts  are  in- 
creasing by  the  billions.  Farmers  are,  generally  speaking,  going 
bankrupt.  Business  houses  are  being  supported  by  customers  on 
relief  rolls.  This  has  all  to  be  paid  for,  so  taxes  are  eating  like  a 
cancer  on  the  body  politic. 

Haven't  we  enough  to  think  about  and  do  here?     I  think  we  have. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  propaganda  persists.  Our  own  troubles 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  of  first  importance.  Our  first  duty  Is  said 
to  be  to  save  democraicy  in  Eiuope.  To  do  this  they  say  we  must 
go  to  war. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  save  democracy  abroad  Is  to  save  It  first 
at  home.  That  the  best  way  to  discourage  the  dictators  Is  to 
make  our  own  democracy  secure  by  solving  our  own  problems — to 
show  the  world  how  well  democracy  can  be  made  to  work.  And  so 
by  force  of  example,  as  well  as  by  the  power  a  sound  prosperity 
builds,  to  discourage  dictators  by  demonstrating  a  better  way  of 
life  to  the  xinfortunate  f)eople  who  suffer  under  tyranny.  And, 
to  some  of  us,  it  seems  further  that  unless  we  do  this  and  do  It 
without  waste  of  time,  we  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  democracy 
or  civil  and  rellgioxis  liberty.  I  believe  that  by  putting  our  own 
house  in  order  we  can  best  discharge  our  responsiblUty  and  duty 
to  ourselves,  to  democracy  and  to  world  peace. 


Let  Those  Who  Challenge  Take  the  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  6,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA, 

ON  APRIL  4,  1939 


Mr,  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  able  address  delivered  on  ttie  4th  of 
the  present  month  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


[Mr.  NyiI  on  the  subject  Let  Those  Who  Challenge  Take  the 
Responsibility. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  day  after  tomorrow.  Thursday  of  this  week,  occurs  an  anni- 
versary which  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  United  State*— -an 
effect  which  no  one  of  us  has  been  able  to  escape.  On  Thursday. 
22  years  ago.  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  It  was  a 
sorry  day  for  the  entire  Nation,  and  it  wUl  be  noted  that  the 
Nation  does  not  celebrate  the  day,  as  it  does  the  day  which  saw 
the  war  ended.  There  Is  no  reason  now  to  mark  its  anniversary, 
except  to  keep  before  our  eyes  and  minds  the  great  mistake  w« 
made.  If  we  fully  realize  the  mistaken  policies  from  1914  to  1917, 
which  landed  us  In  the  World  War,  we  may  avoid  the  devastating 
cost  and  anguish  of  again  being  involved  in  a  foreign  conflict. 

There  is  no  need  tonight  to  recall  to  you  what  this  Nation  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  its  participation  in  the  World  War.  You 
know  that  only  too  well.  You  have  not  forgotten  those  American 
boys  who  left  these  shores  never  to  return.  You  have  not  for- 
gotten those  who  came  home  maimed,  blinded,  or  with  their  minds 
Impaired.  All  about  us  today  is  evidence  of  the  havoc  wrought  on 
our  economic  life  by  our  participation  in  that  conflict.  The  plight 
of  American  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  today  is  direcUy  trace- 
able back  to  our  experience  then. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we  approach  the  twenty-second  anniversary 
of  our  entry  into  that  war,  to  call  on  you  to  be  resolute  and  deter- 
mined that  this  country  never  again  shall  partlcli>ate  In  one  of 
Europe's  wars.  That  Is  and  hejB  been  your  re'solutlon  now  for  2 
decades.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
war.  They  never  have  But  now,  with  the  scourge  of  the  last 
World  War  on  them,  they  are  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  that 
the  United  States  keep  out  of  war. 

But  such  resolution  and  determination  will  avail  us  nothing 
tmless  we  guard  against  and  oppose  the  taking  of  those  stras. 
perhaps  well-intentioned  in  themselves  in  the  beginning  which 
inevitably  lead  to  war.  Prom  1914  to  1917  we,  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  took  those  steps  down  the  road  which  led  us  into 
war.  But  with  the  experience  of  those  fateful  years  before  us  w» 
are.  or  at  least  we  should  be.  a  wiser  people.  At  least  we  an 
now  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  sentimental  policies  predi- 
cated on  contentions  that  Europe's  troubles  are  our  troubles. 

Losing  sight  of  the  lessons  taught  us  from  1914  to  1918.  many 
of  otir  people  today  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  a 
general  war  In  Europe  this  country  inevitably  would  be  drawn  Into 
It.  I  do  not  believe  It.  I  say  that  is  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  Is 
an  argument  advanced  by  those  who  would  frighten  us  into  support 
of  fanciful  schemes  and  undertakings  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europ*. 
but  which,  if  they  fall,  would  surely  Involve  us  in  that  confilct. 
If  this  country  Insists  on  taking  sides  In  the  quarrels  of  Europe; 
if  we.  forgetting  the  protection  which  a  kindly  Providence  has  given 
to  us  through  our  geographic  situation,  meddle  in  foreign  affairs  of 
no  direct  concern  to  tis;  if.  in  brief,  we  make  ourselves  partici- 
pants in  E^irope's  controversies,  then  our  Involvement  m  anothor 
world  war  is  inevitable.     There  can  be  no  denying  that  fact. 

But  we  can  keep  out  of  war  by  keeping  aloof  from  the  hatreds, 
greed,  and  ambitions  now  rocking  Europe.  We  can  Isolate  ourselves 
from  war.  not  by  biuying  our  heads  in  the  sand  but  by  pursuing 
a  course  based  solely  on  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  America 
and  spuming  pleas  to  become  the  moral  policeman  of  the  world  and 
to  save  democracy  in  other  lands.  The  Job  of  saving  democracy  in 
this  country  is  task  enough  for  this  generation  of  Americans.  It 
Is  a  task  which  we  now  should  be  about  Instead  of  using  the  situa- 
tion abroad  as  a  red  herring  to  cover  the  traU  of  major  faUures 
in  domestic  policies. 

We  can  keep  out  of  war  If  we  realistically  acknowledge  our 
frontier  and  ovu-  first  line  of  defense  to  be  the  boundaries  of  this 
Nation  Instead  of  talking  about  a  frontier  In  Prance.  We  can 
keep  out  of  war  If  we  take  those  steps  which  calm,  reasonable  men 
and  women  would  take  to  isolate  themselves  from  a  street  brawl 
or  fight  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

This  thought  causes  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  year's  anniversary  of  our  entry  into  the  World  War  is  doubly 
significant,  for  tomorrow  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
commences  hearings  on  leglslaUon  dealing  directly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  America's  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war  abroad.  These  hear- 
ings will  afford  a  large  airing  on  the  question  of  what  shall  ba 
America's  relationship  to  the  European  and  Asiatic  seats  of  trouble. 
There  appears  to  be  frightful  misconception  on  the  part  of  many 
people  concerning  the  issues  and  proposals  which  are  pending 
before  this  hearing.  I  should  like  to  take  Just  a  moment  to  clarify 
the  plctvire. 

For  nearly  2  years  we  have  entertained  what  Is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  neutrality  law.  which  might  more  properly  bt 
called  the  law  to  help  keep  America  out  of  other  people's  wars. 
This  law  was  written  as  a  result  of  the  revelation  of  the  selfish 
steps  that  led  us  into  the  World  War,  when  we  declared  high  pur- 
poses and  discovered  too  late  that  we  had  won  no  purpose  for 
which  we  fought,  even  though  we  won  the  war. 

In  a  word,  the  neutrality  law  provided  that  when  a  state  of 
war  was  fotmd  to  exist  In  the  world  the  President  should  so 
proclaim  and  then  automatically  Invoke  the  steps  of  law  therein 
written.  Those  steps  provided  that  nations  at  war  should  be 
denied  access  to  American  money  or  credit  or  to  American  supplies 
of  what  are  defined  as  being  munitions  or  instruments  of  war. 
The  law  also  forbids  Americans  to  sail  upon  the  vessels  of  bel- 
ligerent  nations,   as   Amfxlcans  once   sailed   upoa   the   Luaitanim, 
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provided  for  a  munitions  control  board  with  powers,  determined 
the  extent  to  which  American  ports  might  not  be  used  by  belliger- 
ent nations,  and  generally  iindertook  to  write  the  rules  which 
would  be  pursued  by  our  country  when  other  nations  were  at  war. 
A  leading  provision  of  the  law  was  what  Is  referred  to  as  the  "cash- 
and-carry"  aectlcn.  This  section  recognlaed  ttiat  there  was  much 
commerce  that  would  not  be  forbidden  under  the  arms-embargo 
•ecUon  of  the  law  and  undertook  to  prevent  such  commercial  rela- 
tionship from  dragging  us  Into  war.  The  cash-and-carry  provi- 
sion of  the  law  merely  required  nations  at  war  that  wanted  such 
nonarmament  supplies  to  come  pay  for  It,  and  carry  It  away  In  their 
own  ships  and  at  their  own  risk.  The  effect  of  this  woiUd  be  to  keep 
American  ships  and  traders  from  getting  the  country  into  trouble 
by  engaging  in  this  risky  business  in  time  of  war.  The  weakness 
of  this  section  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  law  left  with  the  President 
the  power  to  determine  when  the  section  shoxild  be  made  effective 
and  what  commodities  were  to  be  covered  by  the  cash-and-carry 
provisions.  This  was  at  once  a  power  to  the  President  to  play  favor- 
ites, invoke  the  provision  only  at  such  time  and  up>on  such  com- 
modities as  would  be  helpful  to  one  side  and  Injurioios  to  the  other 
aide,  which  would  definitely  not  be  a  step  of  neutrality.    In  brief, 

I  have  stated  the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  law. 

Since  its  enactment  2  years  ago  there  has  been  criticism  of  It. 
But  that  criticism  never  took  on  serious  proportions  until  last  fall 
and  winter  when  the  administration  began  to  chafe  under  this  har- 
ness of  neutrality  law.  There  came  announced  desire  to  have  our 
country  operate  In  a  way  that  would  punish  the  alleged  aggressor  in 
war,  to  Invoke  quarantines  and  sanctions  upon  the  alleged  aggres- 
sors. These  warlike  steps  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  neutrality  law  upon  the  statute  books.  Then  came 
the  proposals  to  change  the  law.  amend  it,  and  repeal  it.  It  Is  these 
proposals  that  are  now  pending  before  the  committee,  starting 
tomorrow. 

Two  bills,  one  by  Senator  Lrwis  and  one  by  Senator  Kino,  pro- 
pose outright  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  One  bill,  that  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  of  Utah,  proF>oses  to  amend  the  act  in  such  way  as 
would  give  the  President  and  Congress  power  to  Invoke  the  act 
only  against  nations  at  war  which  are  found  to  have  violated 
treaties  in  going  to  war.  But  the  proposal  that  is  in  the  fore- 
front for  consideration  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress  is  that 
offered  by  Senator  PrrxMAN  and  known  as  S.  J.  97.  This  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  cash-and-carry  proposal,  but  it  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  it  is  in  no  wise  the  kind  of  cash-and-carry 
plan  about  which  people  have  been  talking  all  these  years.  Nor 
la  It  the  kind  of  cash-and-carry  plan  that  la  now  the  law. 

The  Plttman  proposal  is  that  all  commodities.  Including  arms, 
anmiunitlon,  and  Implements  of  war  which  are  now  barred  to 
export  in  time  of  war  under  the  existing  law,  shall  be  placed  on 
a  cash-and-carry  basis.  It  Is  easy  to  see  the  result  of  success 
for  that  proposal.  That  plan  in  law  would  open  otir  doors  to  any 
nation  at  war  that  wanted  to  buy  anything  from  us. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Plttman  proposal?  I  do  not  want 
to  ascribe  any  unfair  motives  to  its  sponsors,  but  the  truth  re- 
mains that  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  proposal  has  in  mind 
American  help  for  England  and  Prance  especially.  They,  It  Is 
felt,  are  the  only  European  countries  which,  in  time  of  war,  could 
hope  to  be  able  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted  and  carry  it  away 
In  their  own  ships.  However  true  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  It  would  In  no  sense  be  a  neutral  act. 

The  great  hue  and  cry  by  those  who  criticize  the  existing  neu- 
trality law  is  that  the  law  has  been  proven  a  failure.  When 
pressed  for  a  demonstration  of  its  failure,  the  critics  invariably 
like  to  point  to  how  the  law  has  not  worked  in  the  case  of  the 
conflict  In  China.    Japan  Is  helped  by  our  law,  they  say. 

I  agree  that  the  United  States  has  been  of  large  help  to  Japan  In 
Its  conquest  of  China.  But  it  hasn't  been  because  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  Rather  it  has  been  because  the  President  has  denied  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  in  China.  If  he  were  to  acknowledge  it,  then 
the  neutrality  law  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  invoked  by  him. 

II  it  were  invoked,  it  would  have  crippled  Japmn  seriously,  perhaps 
have  made  impofsible'Japan's  tremendous  progress  in  China.  Why 
hasn't  the  President  Invoked  the  law?  His  Secretary  of  Commerce 
once  declared  that  to  Invoke  it  woiild  cost  the  United  States  much 
foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  keep  the  profits  avail- 
able from  the  conflict  in  Asia  the  President  wotild  simply  ignore 
that  there  was  a  war.  So  we  see  profits  from  war  once  again 
playing  the  same  part  that  they  played  22  years  ago  In  wearing 
down  our  resolution  to  stay  out  of  other  people's  wars. 

The  neutrality  law  Is  not  proven  a  failure  because  of  the  ex- 
perience in  Japan  and  China.  It  hasnt  been  used  there.  If  there 
Is  any  failure  of  ours  to  which  Japan's  success  Is  traceable,  that 
failure  is  the  President's  failiire  to  do  what  the  law  tells  him  to  do. 
And  incidentally,  if  it  be  said  that  the  neutrality  law  is  a  failvire 
and  ought  to  be  amended,  how  wotild  the  Plttman  cash-and-carry 
plan  afford  the  remedy?  Under  the  Plttman  plan.  In  the  event  of 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  obviously  Japan  would  be  the  only 
one  able  to  come  and  pay  for  what  they  wanted  and  furnish  the 
ahlpa  In  which  to  carry  their  supplies  away.  So  let  no  one  look 
upon  the  Plttman  proposal  as  one  that  would  In  any  way  improve 
American  relatlonahlp  toward  China.  The  truth  la  that  under  the 
Plttman  bin.  the  Chinese  would  be  In  far  more  desperate  position 
than  they  are  today,  without  the  neutraUty  law  Invoked,  or  far 
worse  jig  than  they  would  b«  tf  ttM  WeutraUtj  Act  tn  its  present 
fonn  were  Invoked. 


The  neutrality  law  la  a  ft  Uuref  So  they  say.  Why  Is  It  a  falluret 
Wherein  has  it  failed?  Toe  truth  is  that  it  has  not  failed.  It  can- 
not  have  failed  until  its  ffe&t  and  primary  pvirpose  has  been  lost. 
What  is  that  purpose?  ^  keep  the  United  States  out  of  other 
people's  wars.  Can  anyone  point  to  where  that  purpose  has  been 
lost?  Will  someone  please  explain  how  existence  of  the  neutrality 
law  is  going  to  get  us  into  war? 

The  truth  of  the  whole  controversy  Is  that  the  Neutrality  Act, 
even  with  its  present  shortcomings.  Is  the  only  bulwark  which  the 
American  people  have  been  able  to  build  and  maintain  that  helps 
them  fortify  their  resolve  to  stay  out  of  other  people's  wars.  And 
they  had  better  be  waking  up  to  what  is  being  luidertaken  at  this 
hour  or  they  will  lose  that. 

I  have  spoken  of  shortcomings  In  the  present  law.  Some  of  us 
pointed  to  them  when  they  were  written  Into  the  law.  They  can 
be  corrected  by  congressional  amendment,  and  Senators  Clark  of 
Missouri.  Bone,  and  myself  have  proposed  the  amendments.  They 
are  incorporated  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  which  is  pending 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  along  with  the  other  pro- 
posals to  which  I  have  referred.  This  resolution  wotild  not  leave 
It  to  the  President  alone  |to  find  when  a  state  of  war  exists,  but 
provides  that  Congress  m^y  find  by  resolution  a  state  of  war  to 
exist,  whereupon  the  President  would  have  to  obey  and  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  Neut|Tillty  Act.  Our  resolution  provides  also 
for  the  abandoiunent  of  the  discretion  which  is  left  with  the 
President  to  determine  when  to  Invoke  the  cash-and-carry  section 
of  the  law.  Und«r  our  proposed  amendment  he  would  have  to 
Invoke  the  cash-and-carry  provision  at  the  same  time  he  Invoked 
the  arms  embargo,  and  he  wovild  have  to  make  the  cash-and-carry 
provision  cover  all  commodities  not  covered  by  the  section  for- 
bidding any  arms  to  natiohs  at  war.  One  or  two  other  elements  of 
Presidential  discretion  are  removed  by  our  amendment.  On  the 
whole.  It  Is  the  purpose  ind  wish  of  Senator  Clabk  of  Missouri. 
Senator  Bons,  and  myself,  through  our  amendment,  to  tighten  the 
neutrality  laws — to  Imprave  upon  the  provisions  which  are  to 
help  keep  our  cotintry  outt  of  other  pec^le's  wars. 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  present  challenge  and  the  Issxie 
Involved  In  that  challenge.  The  line  is  clearly  drawn.  The  deci- 
sion must  be  for  a  policy  lof  law  that  will  fortify  America  against 
being  drawn  into  other  people's  wars,  or  for  abandonment  of  such 
fortifying  steps  as  have  ^en  taken  and  their  replacement  by  a 
poUcy  that  leaves  the  Executive  free  to  pursue  a  course  of  seeing 
how  near  he_  can  get  to  the  fires  and  hates  of  Etirope  without 
"  .  .     -  .  .  j(,^^gg  Qj  jjjg  bum,  inviting  an  Insult  to 

that  would  take  us  to  war. 
;yes  to  a  fateftil  disastrous  experience 
115,  and  1916  determined  to  stay  out  of 
forget  that  that  European  w^r,  even 
while  we  were  neutral,  paid  tremendous  profits  to  some  Americana 
and  that  every  time,  without  one  exception,  when  those  profits 
came  in  conflict  with  Aiierlcan  desire  to  remain  neutral,  that 
desire  for  neutrality  was  sft  aside  to  make  room  for  further  profits. 
Our  appetite  for  those  prdflts  got  us  into  constantly  deeper  water 
until  we  came  to  that  inevitable  day  that  Ambassador  Page  best 
described  when  he  said  in  a  cablegram  to  President  Wilson:  "The 
pressure  of  this  approacl^ing  crisis  has  gone  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Morgan  financial  ajgency,  for  the  British  and  French  Gov- 

ips  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in 
lent  trade  position  can  be  maintained 


bvirning  his  fingers  and 
all  the  people  of  America 
Let   us   not   close   our 
which  found  us  in  1914, 
Europe's  war.     Let  us  nc 


emments.     *     •     •     peri 
which  our  present  preec 
and  a  panic  averted." 

If  we  are  really  going 
wars,  we  are  going  to 
available  from  other  peof 
commodities  in  time  of 
and  It  certainly  cheapen^ 
cash  and  carry  in  the  ns 
of  other  people's  wars, 
our  own  business  and  tc 


succeed  in  staying  out  of  other  people's 
tre  to  divorce  ourselves  from  the  profits 
le's  wars.  A  cash-and-carry  basis  on  all 
7ar  is  not  going  to  help  us  materially, 
America  to  put  herself  on  a  basis  of 
le  of  peace.  If  we  are  going  to  stay  out 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  mmd 
keep  minding  our  own  business,  how- 
ever much  the  President  !or  anyone  else  may  want  to  meddle  In 
foreign  affairs  or  lead  the!  hosts  In  splendid  sounding  causes. 

Surely  I  would  like  to  s^e  a  world  peace  accomplished  and  made 
permanent.  But  by  what  right  do  we  Americans  today  assume 
that  those  we  are  choosing  as  allies.  England  and  France,  for 
example,  are  wanting  the  same  thing  when  we  know  full  well 
that  nothing  would  please  them  more  than  to  see  Russia  and 
Germany,  for  example,  at  leach  other's  throat? 

Assuredly,  like  millions  lof  other  Americans.  I  should  like  to  see 
democracy  safeguarded.  But  wpuldn't  it  be  well  to  know  what 
kind  of  democracy  our  amies  would  Uke  to  help  save?  Wouldn't 
It  be  well  for  we,  ourselv<!S.  to  know  what  kind  of  democracy  we 
wanted  to  save?  Whethei  it  was  the  Chinese  kind,  the  Ethiopian 
kind,  the  sort   that   Austria  had,   the   kind   that   Czechoslovakia 


id,  the  Rumanian  kind,  or  the  Jersey 

when  America  finds  herself  entangled 
In  war  until  we  can  have  two  definite 


entertained,  the  Polish 
City  kind. 

Heaven  forbid  that  da: 
with  other  toniga  natloi 
assurances: 

First,  that  we  are  not  s^ply  fighting  to  maintain  a  stattis  that 
was  afforded  by  the  terriply  imjust  treaty  that  grew  out  of  the 
last  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy:  second,  that  we 
have  some  reasonable  assiirance  that  another  time  when  we  go  to 
the  defense  of  great  caufcs.  we  are  going  to  win  the  causes  ae 
well  as  the  war 

Until  we  can  have  that  kind  of  assurance,  until  we  can  knotr 
dearly  and  definitely  what  we  are  dotng,  let  tis  with  determlnatloa 
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maintain  the  strictest  kind  of  law  which  will  help  us  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  took  us  mto  the  war  in  spite  of  our  resolve,  and 
let  us  be  more  largely  devoting  ourselves  to  the  saving  of  our  real 
democracy  by  proving  that  we  are  capable  of  solving  the  problems 
which  are  so  threatening  to  our  own  people.  Mind  our  own  busi- 
ness is  splendid  policy  right  now.  and  there  ought  to  be  readiness 
in  acknowledging  that  we've  got  a  large  degree  of  It  to  tend  to 
if  we  care  about  otir  own  future. 

While  I  think  I  know  the  mind  of  the  American  people  as  one 
determined  to  stay  out  of  other  people's  wars,  I  cannot  too 
energetically  warn  them  tonight  that  If  they  would  best  save  their 
purpose,  they  will  make  their  determination  known  to  those  who 
represent  them  In  Washington,  and  they  will  protest  against  the 
wrecking  of  the  Nation's  neutrality  law  which.  I  repeat,  would  more 
properly  be  called  the  law  to  help  America  st^.y  out  of  other 
people's  wars. 

There  are  those  who  will  be  Inclined  to  attack  anyone  who 
criticizes  the  direction  which  his  country  pursues  in  foreign  rela- 
tions in  critical  times  like  these.  They  will  follow  by  saying  that 
to  oppose  the  administration  effort  now  to  amend  the  neutrality 
law  is  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  European  dictators.  I  hesitate, 
and  others  hesitate,  to  do  and  say  those  things  that  might  lend 
such  comfort.  But  if  men  choose  now  to  destroy  the  American 
fortification  against  being  drawn  into  other  people's  wars,  tbere 
is  no  alternative  left  than  that  of  standing  up  and  fighting  back 
whether  or  no  it  gives  comfort  to  dictators.  And  if  it  does  give 
such  comfort,  let  it  be  definitely  asserted  here  and  now  that  the 
responsibility  for  it  rests  with  those  who  would  tinker  with,  weaken, 
and  change  the  neutrality  law. 
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Freight  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  6.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  TOM  STEWART,  OP  TENNESSEE.  ON 

APRIL  4.  1939 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able  address  on 
the  subject  of  Freight  Rates  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart]  last  Tuesday 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  many  things  about  which  I  might  talk  during  the 
few  minutes  given  to  me  on  this  radio  hook-up — things  of  interest 
to  me  here  in  Washington  and  things  that  I  believe  might  be  of 
Interest  to  those  who  happen  to  be  Ustening  in.  However,  I  have 
chosen  but  one  subject — a  subject  which  is  somewhat  controversial 
and  which  Is  of  especial  concern  to  the  South  and  much  of  the 
West;  that  is  freight  rates,  charges  that  are  made  for  shipping 
commodities  throughout  our  country. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  not  always  been  generally  known  among 
laymen  that  freight  carrying  charges  are  not  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  mean  that  we  do  not  have  a  national  freight- 
rate  structure,  but  regional  structures,  which  are  the  outgrowth 
cf  an  indifference  in  the  beginning  and  later  a  helplessness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago  began  the  fight  seeking  a  cor- 
rection, to  accomplish  anything  because  a  too  powerful  influence 
had  grown  up  and  alined  itself  against  a  change. 

By  regional  freight  structures,  I  mean  that  the  United  States 
was  divided  into  major  zones  or  territories  and  that  freight  hauling 
charges  are  different  in  the  different  zones.  We  have  the  eastern 
zone,  the  southern  zone,  the  southwestern  zone,  the  western  trunk- 
line  zone,  and  the  mountain  Pacific  zone  as  the  five  major  zones, 
and  in  some  cases  we  find  the  major  zone  Itself  divided  into  sub- 
zones. 

The  rate  in  one  zone  or  territory  does  not  always  match  that 
of  another  zone  or  territory,  even  on  the  same  commodity  for  the 
same  mileage  haul.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  situation  which  pre- 
vents the  free  fiow  of  commerce  within  otir  United  States  hampers 
the  development  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  a  uniform 
principle  of  rate  making  should  be  adopted  and  an  equality  of 
rates  established  to  the  end  that  all  sections  of  our  Nation  might 
develop  commercially.  There  no  longer  seems  to  be  any  real  reaton 
«hy  freight  rates  should  be  different  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States;  nor  does  the  erection  of  such  rates  seem  to  have  followed 
any  predetermined  and  orderly  plan.  Like  Topsy,  they  "just  grew 
up,"  and  realljr  ezlated  before  the  people  knew  much  about  It. 


We  do  find  that  In  the  last  few  years  there  Is  more  harmony  tn 
the  rates  than  once  existed,  but  the  situation  Is  stUl  incompre- 
hensible to  the  man  who  pays  the  freight,  I  want  to  give  you 
some  Illustrations  or  comparative  figures  which  will  acttully  show 
to  you  the  abscdute  unfairness  of  these  man-made  barriers — for 
instance,  a  shipment  of  first-class  freight  from  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
(in  the  southern  territory  or  zone),  to  Chicago.  111.  (In  the  eastern 
territory  or  zone),  a  distance  of  593  mUes,  bears  a  rate  of  $1.70 
per  100  pounds — while  a  shipment  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to 
Toledo.  Ohio  (both  cities  within  the  eastern  territory  or  zone), 
bears  a  rate  of  tl.23  per  100  pounds  and  the  dlsUnce  is  only  3 
miles  more  than  from  Chattanooga  to  Chicago,  or  595  miles.  The 
Chattanooga  shipment  costs  47  cents  more  on  each  1(X)  pounds  of 
freight.  The  same  general  figures  and  differences  apply  throughout 
the  southern  territory.  Take  these  figures— a  shipment  of  first- 
class  freight  from  Austin,  Tex.,  to  Cincinnati.  Ohto,  bears  a  rate 
of  $2.70  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  Bangor. 
Maine,  it  costs  only  $1.67  per  100  pounds — actually  a  difference  of 
$1.03  per  100.  while  the  distances  are  almost  the  same.  That  la 
to  say  Austin  to  Cinctanatl  U  1,097  miles,  while  CinclnnaU  to 
Bangor  is  1.098  miles.  Look  at  the  figures  of  a  first-class  shipment 
of  freight  from  Wichita,  Kans..  to  Yovmgstown.  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  914  mUes — the  rate  is  $2.20  per  100  pounds.  Tet  Dayton.  Ohio, 
can  ship  to  PcM^land.  Maine.  911  miles  at  $1  49  per  100  pounds,  a 
difference  of  71  cenU  per  100  against  Kansas.  A  shipment  from 
Pargo,  N.  Dak.,  to  Indlai;ap)olls.  Ind..  costs  51  cents  more  than  it 
costs  to  ship  from  Indianapolis  to  Providence.  R.  I.  Again  tell  me 
why  it  is  that  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  and  Denver.  Colo.,  must  pay  nearly 
$1  more  on  the  100  poimds  of  first-class  freight  going  to  Chicago, 
than  Chicago  pays  moving  the  same  freight  an  equal  distance 
eastward? 

I  wonder  what  the  people  of  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Arkansas.  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  Louisiana,  and  other  Midwestern  and  Southern 
States  think  about  these  unfair  and  oppressive  rates?  I  wonder 
why  they  have  this  long  tolerated  such  unfair  discriminations? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  a  group  of  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  this  situation  If  such  li 
possible,  at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  but  we  are  being  met 
by  a  powerful  resistance,  as  might  be  expected. 

It  so  happens  that  I  come  from  a  Southern  State,  a  State  In 
that  section  recently  referred  to  as  the  "Nations  economic  problem 
No.  1."  Like  certain  other  sections  of  the  Nation,  we  have  paid 
freight  tributes  for  many  years — our  growth  has  been  hampered 
and  actually  we  have  become  a  "No.  1"  problem.  We  of  the 
South  do  not  want  a  preference  over  other  sections  and  we  do 
not  want  to  see  any  section  have  unfair  advantage  over  another 
section — this  is  a  national  problem  and  should  be  dealt  with  aa 
such  and  all  sections  put  upon  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  eastern  zone  or  territory,  lower  freight  rates  are  enjoyed 
than  In  any  other  territory.  The  States  within  this  zone  are 
actually  enjoying  rates  so  low  that  no  other  section  of  the  United 
States  can  compete.  The  shackles  of  discrimination  in  the  mak- 
ing of  freight  rates  have  been  forged  so  fast  about  the  ankles  of 
southern  industry  that  economic  progress  is  impossible  in  that 
section.  Economically,  the  South  is  held  in  chattle  slavery  and 
no  avenue  of  escape  is  seen  so  long  as  these  discriminatory  freight 
rates  exist.    We  are  treated  as  might  be  colonial  poaseasions. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  knows  of  theae  In- 
equahties  they  wUl  not  continue  to  tolerate  them.  More  wars  have 
been  won  by  starving  the  enemy  than  by  the  use  of  lead  and  steel 
to  slaughter  soldiers.  There  is  no  substitute  for  bread  and  educa- 
tion; these  things  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  any  people- 
deprived  of  them,  men  do  not  make  good  citizens.  It  U  a  terrible 
thing  to  think  that  one  section  of  our  great  country  would  force 
upon  other  sections  a  thing  that  strangles  economic  existence  an 
arbitrary  structure  designed  to  prevent  competition  in  the  field  of 
industry — structures  that  are  reUcs  of  a  punitive  poUcy  which 
should  have  been  buried  long  ago. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  South  and  other  leas-favored 
rate  sections  can  afford  to  pay  larger  sums  for  transportation  be- 
cause of  their  lower  wage  scale.  I  can  see  no  merit  to  this  argu- 
ment, for  I  beUeve  that  higher  freight  rates  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  low  industrial  wage  scale  in  the  South  than  any  other  one 
factor.  Certainly  the  southern  manufacturer,  who  must  pay  a 
higher  freight-rate  bill  than  his  competitor  in  the  eastern  zone, 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  his  labor  a  rate  comparable  with  the 
eastern  manufacturer  and  long  remain  in  business.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  when  the  hard  dollar-and-cents  facts  are  considered.  My 
belief  is  that  a  leveling  of  territorial  freight  rates  will  restilt  in  an 
equalization  of  wages.  I  know  that  southern  Industry  wants  to 
pay  its  labor  more  money  and  I  know  that  freight  rates  have  pre- 
vented it.  The  win  is  there.  All  southern  Industry  asks  is  a  way 
I  am  certain  that  the  esublishment  of  a  national  frelgbt-rale 
structure  will  point  the  way. 

Surely  the  people  of  America  wont  let  such  unjust  discrimina- 
tion continue  I  know  that  as  a  Member  of  the  United  8Ut«a 
Senate  I  would  not  support  or  vote  for  any  measure  which  had  for 
Its  purpose  imposing  on  any  section  of  the  country  an  unjust, 
unfair,  and  discriminatory  measure  which  would  place  that  section 
In  a  position  unequal  to  the  rest  of  America.  Place  all  sections  on 
an  equal  basis  and  eliminate  territorial  dtacrlminatlona.  That  la 
the  American  way. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


Unemployment,  Alien  Regristration,  and  Immigra- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  April  6,  1939 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHDJOTON  TIMES-HERALD  AND  THE 
GREENSBORO    (N.    C.)    DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Recoso  three  clippings,  all  of  which  interest 
themselves,  certainly  to  an  extent,  with  the  distressful  un- 
employment situation  existing  In  the  United  States  today, 
and  with  national  defense. 

The  first  is  from  the  columns  of  the  Times-Herald,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  today,  which  is  an  endorsement — by 
the  local  Civltans  Club— of  my  bill  calling  for  the  registra- 
tion and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens. 

The  other  two  clippings  are  from  the  "Public  Pulse" 
columns  of  the  Daily  News,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  by  the  pens 
of  Mr.  Grant  Shepard.  of  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Daniels,  a  North  Carolinian  now  residing  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

These  two  latter  clippings  are  particularly  pertinent  at  this 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  unemployment  in  relation  to  the  W.  P.  A.  And  further, 
these  letters  by  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Daniels  are  worthy  now 
of  note  at  a  time — this  hour — when  some  are  advocating 
the  letting  down  of  our  immigration  bars  and  admitting 
millions  of  refugees  from  European  shores  to  compete  with 
the  unfortimate  unemployed  of  America.  I  avail  myself, 
therefore,  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  both  Mr.  Shepard  and 
Mr.  Daniels  for  their  letters  to  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clippings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Timea-Herald,  April  6,  1939] 

CTVrrANS    CNOORSE   ALIEN    EECISTRATION 

Endorsement  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  by  the  registration  of  aliens  in  the  United  States 
was  voted  by  the  Civltan  Club  of  Washington  at  a  meeting  yes- 
terday at  the  home  of  Dr.  Grant  8.  Bamhart,  1434  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  MW. 

(rrom  the  Dally  News.  Oreensboro,  N.  O.] 
vxmncATom 
BnroB  or  na  Daily  Nkws: 

Ttalf  past  week  I  experienced  very  conflderable  pleasure  from 
reading  the  flrat  mnnber  of  The  Vindicator,  and  also  the  speech 
of  Senator  Roanr  R.  RmvouM  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  March  39. 

As  a  very  bttmble  member  of  tbe  dtlcenshlp  of  this  country  wlio 
doss  not  believe  in  "hair  spllttlBf"  wben  confronted  by  a  crisis,  I 
Immediatsly  became  a  member  of  tbe  Vindicators  and  wrote  to 
Betiator  Rstitolm  offerlnff  my  poor  servleos  In  any  way  tbey  might 
bs  useful. 

Havltif  a  very  limited  Income,  my  usefulness  Is,  nattirally,  greatly 
handicapped.  However,  by  cutting  out  cigarettes  and  the  one 
drink  of  whisky  which  I  have  been  taking  before  supper,  I  can  save 
a  few  dollars  each  month  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  shutting  off  of  immigration  for 
10  years  on  the  grounds  that  when  the  Constitution  was  written 
and  adopted  this  highly  creditable,  altruistic  Idea  was  that  this 
country  shoxild  be  a  haven  for  all  oppressed  peoples,  irrespective 
of  color,  race,  or  creed.  This  attitude  Is  laudible.  But  when  the 
situation  reaches  a  point  •  •  •  lUte  the  existing  situa- 
tion •  •  •  it  becomes  more  laudable  yet  to  temper  altruism 
with  a  proportionate  amount  of  practicality. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  eminent  gentlemen  who 
drafted  and  enacted  our  Constitution  could  have  Imagined  a  con- 
dition such  as  the  one  which  confronts  us  today.  Those  men  who 
traveled  to  Congress  on  horseback,  because  the  state  of  the  roads 
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made  wheel  trans;>ort  ta  o  dlfflcult,  could  not  possibly  have  vlsua  - 
Ized  our  section  of  the  continent  as  it  is  with  a  population  <  f 
125,000.000  people.  It  wi  luld  have  been  exactly  as  credible  to  thei  i 
as  to  tell  them  that  In  o  a  lO-gallon  bucket,  already  filled  wit  i 
water,  you  could  add  mi  ire  water  and  not  have  the  excess  over  1 3 
gallons  spill  over  the  sid  es  of  the  container.  You  probably  woul  1 
not  have  been  given  serl<  )us  attention  if  you  had  told  them  that  1 1 
150  years  there  would  he  more  men  out  of  work  in  this  countrsr 
than  was  the  entire  popiaation  when  they  enacted  the  Constitutioi  i. 
And  they  would  have  called  the  doorkeeper  to  put  you  out  had  yo  i 
suggested  that  It  was  popible  to  find  In  till  the  world  the  number 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  j  feed  these  vmemployed  which  have  bee  a 
found  and  distributed  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  In  the  put 
5  years,  or  is  it  6?  |  ' 

The  man  who  maintaliis  that  within  the  next  100  years  we  wl  1 
be  looking  for  a  place  fo^  our  surplus  population  is  far  from  a  foo  . 

Unfortunately  there  h$s  been  a  considerable  number  of  the  Im  - 
migrant  population  of  later  years  which  can  be  very  truly  designate  1 
as  undesirable. 

The  fact  Is  that  since  their  arrival  here  they  have  done  aU  la 
their  power  to  cause  d-scord  and  revolt  against  the  very  fori  a 
of  government  which  hjs  given  them  refuge  from  the  danger  cf 
being  penalized  for  precisely  the  Ideas  which  they  are  endeavorinj 
to  cram  down  our  own  t  hroats.  A  frank  exposition  of  the  absiu  1 
position  that  fool  imprictical  ideas  more  than  occasionally  leal 
us  into,  we  ignore  if  possible. 

I  recall  once  on  an  eve  ilng  in  1920,  I  called  upon  on  old  comrad  e 
who  had  commanded  HJ  Company  of  the  Twenty-third  Inf  antr  ', 
when  I  had  E  Company.  He  lived  In  a  large  apartment  house  1 1 
New  York  City  and  ha<  only  Just  been  discharged  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  badly  crippled  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  ii 
October  1918  at  Blanc  ^ount  Ridge.  The  doorman,  the  telephone 
operator,  and  the  two  elevator  men  were  ex-German  soldier  i, 
healthy  and  strong.  Endeavor,  If  you  can,  to  imderstand  my  fee- 
ings.  when  all  that  day  and  for  many  preceding  days,  I  had  bee  a 
working  hard  and  with  no  success  to  find  Jobs  for  men  who  hal 
been  good  soldiers  in  thu  Second  Division,  A.  E.  F. 

That  Is  Just  one  expei  lence,  an  incident  of  many.  And,  In  it  e 
rough  language  of  wart  me  Infantry,  It  was  being  Just  a  blood  y 
plenty  too  altruistic,  ^s  I  understand  the  situation,  we  have  a 
lawmaking  body  and  an  executive  depwirtment,  both  National  ani 
State.  It  is  my  profovird  belief,  based  on  no  little  research,  th£  t 
had  the  executives  don«  what  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws 
already  available  it  woi  ild  not  have  been  necessary  for  Senate  r 
Reynolds  and  his  associates  in  Senate  and  House  to  take  the 
position  they  have  been  forced  into  taking. 

It  is  my  belief  that  '.he  President,  the  governors,  the  mayor », 
et  al.,  have  a  very  grav;  and  Just  accusation  coming  to  them  la 
this  particular  connecticn  at  least. 

Grant  Shefabo. 

HnxsBORO. 

tm  B  OTTB  BOB  TO  CO  TO  rr 
Eorroa  of  the  Dah-t  News: 

Go  right  ahead.  Senator  Retnolds,  and  "bang"  away  In  tfe  B 
Senate,  and  keep  on  "batiiglng"  until  such  time  as  It  may  take  t » 
have  passed  your  bills  to  make  the  United  States  free  of  "isms," 
Communists,  Bolsheviks|  and  all  activities  conducted  by  alleles 
which  go  for  the  destruction  of  our  American  standards  cf 
democracy.  j 

You  will  be  bitterly  attacked  from  time  to  time  by  the  enemies 
of  our  democracy,  and  obstacles  towering  like  mountains  will  taB 
drawn  In  front  of  your  efforts,  and  many  will  call  you  by  different 
"handles,"  but  yoxir's  Is  a  good  fight  and  will  withstand  anythln  i 
directed  against  the  accoteplishment  of  It. 

There  are  some  so-called  experts  on  the  subject  of  Immlgratloi 
who  would  have  us  belleVe  that  the  admission  of  Immigrants  go  t  > 
make  prosperity  and  decHne  unemployment.  These  expert  advlsei  i 
have,  I  believe,  overstuffed  themselves  on  "baloney."  They  sa  r 
that  "common  sense"  should  tell  us  that  for  every  one  Immlgrai  i 
admitted  to  this  country^  two  or  three  jobs  are  created  bjr  the  nsM  ■ 


of  tbe  immigrant 

If  this  is  common 
have  been  entirely  wri 
would  hate  like  the 
Immigrants  for  the 
unemployment  sltuatlo 


then  tbe  New  Deal  and  all  Its  orogran  i 
to  rid  us  of  unemployment,    i  for  on » 
1  to  SM  our  doors  open  to  13.000,00) 
of  stimulating  business  to  solve  tbt 
If  this  Is  common  sense,  "I  am  froti 
Missouri."     Never  mind  j  about  talnglng  In  the  13XX)0,000  Imml  > 
grants  to  prove  it.  I 

Again.  If  the  claim  o^  some  experts  Is  true,  then  we  are  not 
suffering  from  unemployment,  but  decidedly  from  a  decline  In  ovf 
population.  The  conservatives  and  the  anti-liberals  on  Capital 
Hill  tell  us  that  they  are  getting  rather  tired  of  voting  large  sum0 
of  money  to  feed  the  hungry  and  the'  needy.  Why  not  then  stob 
the  influx  of  immigrants? 

The  New  Deal  has  studied  the  unemployment  situation  from  ti  1 
slopes  and  treated  the  ^employment  generously  with  unlimite  i 
funds  with  the  hope  of  i  reaching  the  cause  of  It.  Never  for  onp 
moment  would  I  believe  that  the  New  Deal  saw  unemployment 
due  to  the  need  of  a  laager  population. 

I  dont  think  there  ts  fhe  slightest  modicum  of  common  sense  1^ 
the  idea  of  admitting  immigrants  to  decline  \mcmployment. 
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I  would  say  to  close  the  doors  to  Immigrants  for  the  next  10 
years  would  do  us  no  harm,  despite  the  claim  by  some  that  Immi- 
grants add  a  stlmxiius  to  business  in  which  decline  and  increase 
of  unemployment  works  out  Its  own  problems. 

HaBBT    DANISLa. 

Washimcton,  D.  C. 


The  Silver-Purchase  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  6,  1939 


VARIOUS   EDITORIALS   ON   THE    SUBJECT   OP    SILVER 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  with  further  reference 
to  editorial  opinion  on  silver.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  six  editorials  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times] 
Sn.VER  snxiNEss 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  now  quoted  as  saying  that  ue 
does  not  believe  the  administration's  policy  of  unlimited  buying 
of  silver,  even  at  a  price  50  percent  above  the  world  quotation,  can 
ever  raise  our  stock  of  the  metal  to  one-fourth  our  gold  holdings. 
Nor  does  he  see  any  prospect  of  getting  the  price  of  silver  up  to 
$1  29  an  ounce. 

Since  the  two  objectives  constitute  the  whole  piirpose  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  attaining  them, 
or  either  of  them  why  p>erslst  In  It?  Mr.  Morgenthau's  sole  re- 
maining defense  is  that  it  Increases  the  buying  power  of  silver- 
producing  countries. 

Suppose  it  does;  why  shoxild  we  make  them  a  present  of  the 
money  wherewith  to  buy  our  goods  and  the  goods  of  rival  coun- 
tries as  well?  What  we  pay  for  every  addition  from  domestic  sources 
to  our  vast  and  useless  stock  of  silver  penalizes  97  out  of  every  100 
of  our  own  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  3,  who  happen 
to  be  in  the  silver-producing  business.  The  rest  of  it  helps,  among 
other  things,  to  promote  Mexican  seizures  of  American  property. 

fProm  the  Jackson   (Miss.)   News] 

The  United  States  has  continued  to  purchase  Mexican  silver, 
despite  the  expropriations  and  the  Increase  in  tariffs  on  American 
goods.  •  •  •  It  might  be  well  to  remind  Mexico,  quietly  but 
firmly,  that  this  Nation  will  find  Itself  unable  to  purchase  silver 
after  June  unless  the  good-neighbor  overtvires  find  some  practical 
response. 

[Prom  the  Clarendon  (Tex.)  News] 

WHEN    COOO    N£ICHBOKI.INCae    PmOMOTZS    BAD 

Texans  are  more  interested  In  the  Mexican  situation  than  most 
othfT  States  by  reason  of  our  border  line  with  that  Republic. 
Texans  have  been  outstanding  In  their  support  of  a  "good  neighbor" 
policy  toward  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  but  conttntied  acts  of  111- 
falth  and  downright  banditry  on  the  part  of  the  Cardenas  adminis- 
tration have  about  exhausted  the  patience  of  citizens  of  tbe  Lons 
Star  SUts, 

Mexico  has  stolen  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Amencan-owotd  oropertles  at  different  times— |»1nclpaUjr  American 
ell  properties.  Mexico  take*  these  products  and  barters  them  witli 
enemies  of  democracy  in  Europe,    What  are  we  doing  about  it? 

We  have  a  remedy.  The  United  States  has  no  reason  left  to  buy 
Mexican  silver.  We  don't  need  It  Still  Mexico  sells  us  her  silver 
at  prices  that  have  been  inflated  so  high  above  the  world  market 
through  taxation  and  other  processes  that  It  costs  as  much  as 
domestic  silver.  Why  continue  this  folly  Just  "to  help  them  out"? 
All  the  United  States  needs  to  do  to  bad  neighbor  Mexico  Is  to  stop 
soft  soaping  her.  And  one  way  to  quit  soft  soaping  her  Is  to  quit 
buying  her  silver.    That's  a  practical  way  to  reform  a  bad  neighbor. 

[Prom  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Herald] 
The  administration  continues  to  pay  64.64  cents  an  ounce  for 
silver,  against  the  world  price  of  43  cents.  This  gives  the  western 
silver-producing  States  a  bounty  of  about  60  percent.  The  Oov- 
ernment  now  has  2.500.000.000  ounces  In  storage.  A  profit  of  about 
tl. 000 .000 .000  so  far  has  been  handed  to  the  silver  producers  In  the 
small  group  of  silver  States. 


The  Sliver  trick  was  supposed  to  raise  domestic  oommodlty  prices. 
If  It  had  done  so,  millions  of  Americans  would  have  been  paying 
much  more  for  what  they  eat.  But  the  farmers  have  been  suffering 
from  lowered  prices  Instead,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Government 
checks  they  would  have  even  less  Income.  So  we  pay  the  billion 
profit  to  the  silver  producers  and  the  billions  to  help  the  farmers. 
And  In  spite  of  everything  the  boys  show  signs  of  not  voting  right 
next  time. 

[Prom  the  Lockport  (N.  T.)  Union  Svm  and  Journal  1 

TKXASTTKT'S  rORKICN  POUCT  | 

Events  move  rapidly  to  Washington.  In  its  Jittery  atmoephei« 
a  calm  Senator  warns  that  our  Government  is  cultivating  a  "holy 
war  spirit" — a  remark  that  deserves  to  be  hung  on  the  time  copy 
hook  for  future  reference. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  appearing  before  a  special 
Senate  committee  failed  to  give  definite  data  concerning  the  pur- 
chases of  silver  from  Mexico  and  other  natlcns.  "Under  the 
direction  of  Congress,"  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  "the  Treasury  buys 
each  day  all  the  sliver  offered  to  It.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
the  origin  of  that  silver." 

Nattirally  the  United  States  keeps  books  and  those  books  must 
show  how  much  silver  the  United  States  bought  from  Mexico. 
Also  how  much  Chinese  silver,  and  the  reduced  amounts  as  the 
area  of  China  is  diminished  by  warfare.  Buv  it  Is  now  said  that 
we  are  still  belr^g  fiooded  with  China's  silver,  although  through 
another  medium,  Japan,  mowing  its  way  through  North  China  haa 
seized  the  remaining  silver  supplies  of  that  country,  and  it  Is 
Japan,  an  eastern  totalitarian  state,  not  China,  that  Is  now  reap- 
Ing  the  benefits  of  our  silver-purchase  policy. 

Mexico  confiscated  American  and  British -owned  oil  and  bartered 
It  to  the  western  world's  totalitarian  states.  Our  silver  purchases 
are  a  great  aid  In  making  this  possible,  as  it  furnishes  much 
needed  revenue  to  bolster  Mexico's  shaky  financial  structure. 

The  whole  silver  policy  Is  based  upon  unsound  economic  the- 
ories. It  is  an  expensive  luxury  to  load  on  the  tMicks  of  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayers.  The  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinuance Is  a  domestic  subsidy.  Certainly  there  Is  none  for  the 
continuance  of  the  foreign  silver  buying,  particularly  as  It  Is  not 
only  driving  the  world  off  the  silver  standard,  but  also  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  totalitarian  nations  at  the  expense  of  the 
democratic  nations. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  wotild  perform  a  service  to  his  country  If 
he  would  explain  the  Treasury's  Inconsistencies  of  silver  purchases 
and  leave  the  determination  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  State  Department,  where  It  belongs. 

[Prom  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News], 
sn.vEx  stmsmT  n.T.xo»L»  I 

The  whole  6-year  $60,000,000  silver-subsidy  program  Is  without 
legal  authorization,  accordmg  to  Nell  Carothers,  dean  of  the  college 
of  business  administration,  Lehigh  University,  in  the  last  of  six 
articles  on  sliver  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Annalist. 

The  domestic  subsidy  and  the  general  silver-purchase  program 
are  two  entirely  different  things,  according  to  Professor  Carothers. 
and  a  suit  by  some  harried  taxpayers  to  stop  the  subsidy  might 
have  some  exciting  consequences  Congress  never  has  passed  a 
subsidy  law,  he  points  out.  It  has  never  specifically  approved  the 
subsidy.  It  has  never  at  any  time  given  any  indication  that  it 
would  in  sober  Judgment  have  the  hardihood  to  paan  a  law  making 
cash  presents  year  after  year  to  a  group  of  corporations  In  the 
murky  obscurity  of  the  monetary  hysteria  of  1633  and  1934  it  was 
possible  to  "get  sway  with  anything."  The  general  public,  after 
6  long  years,  is  gradually  coming  to  undersund  the  character  of  otir 
monetary  measures,  and  any  Member  of  Congreae  who  votes  tm  a 
eontlntiance  of  this  subsidy  wUl  very  likely  find  himself  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

Undesirable  as  the  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  la.  the  general 
silver  policy  undM-  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  is  far  bmts  vital  to  tbe 
Nation's  welfare.  A  leading  newspeper  has  reoenUv  uken  the  post, 
tlon  that  tbe  whole  silver  program  belongs  "essentially  in  the  cate- 
gory  of  cheap  political  chiseling. "  It  u  far  mof  than  that  Xt 
may  wreck  the  flnanees  of  the  Nation  before  It  U  done.  Tht  flood 
of  gold  pouring  Into  thU  country  from  the  dlstreewd  nations  of 
Europe  has  waxed  and  waned  from  month  to  month,  but  tb« 
vast  purchases  of  sliver  bullion  have  failed  to  establish  the  l-to-S 
proportion  required  by  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  The  Treasury 
kitten  is  still  chasing  Its  tall. 

The  silver  Senators  demanded  that  the  country  "do  something" 
for  silver,  "do  something"  for  China,  "do  something"  for  Mexico. 
We  did  something  for  sliver  and  got  a  millstone  around  our  necks 
We  did  something  for  China  and  that  unhappy  coimtry  had  Its 
financial  system  wrecked  just  at  the  time  when  a  relentless  enemy 
was  attacking  her.  Having  wrecked  the  finances  of  China,  we  have 
been  buying  her  silver  since  to  keep  her  alive  while  she  fights  a 
war.  We  did  something  for  Mexico  and  the  result  would  fit  well 
into  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  if  it  did  not  k>elong  m  a  tragedy. 
The  New  York  "Hmes  recently  reported  that  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Mexico  has  declared  that  our  large  Treastiry  purchases  of  silver 
from  Mexico  provided  the  funds  which  enabled  that  cotmtry  to 
and  hold  oil  properties  of  American  cltlzena. 
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Let    Us    HaTC    Economic    Justice   for    Our   Rural 

People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  6.  1939 

Mr.  MURRAY,  lib.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  serious, 
deplorable,  and  chaotic  condition  of  the  unorganized  and 
poorly  protected  farmers  of  America.  These  people  are  more 
disheartened,  gloomy,  and  more  at  sea  than  thc^  have  been 
any  time  the  pnst  20  years.  For  10  years  this  unorganized, 
unprotected  group  of  farmers  has  been  contributing  from  25 
percent  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  feeding  this  Nation,  and 
that  includes  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  people  on  relief. 
History  records  that  in  times  of  political  or  economic  up- 
heavals the  rural  people  carry  more  than  their  share  of  the 
load,  and  in  recent  times  the  Russian  peasants  and  the  farm 
people  of  our  own  country  are  striking  examples. 

I  trust  my  remarks  will  be  economically  sound  and  as  non- 
political  as  possible. 

For  over  2  months  I  have  been  constantly  hearing  of  the 
problems  of  the  world,  and  I  would  like  to  begin  to  hear 
something  of  the  problems  of  the  farm  people  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  fact. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  more  fully  realize 
that  "charity  begins  at  home." 

ous  ■ooMOMic  uwm 

Our  economic  life,  although  deeply  interwoven,  is  usually 
divided  into  labor,  agriculture,  and  capital,  and  our  every 
effort  should  be  to  obtain  a  fair  relationship  between  the 
three.  In  these  three  groups  we  have  organized  and  un- 
organized labor,  organized  and  unorganized  capital,  organ- 
ized or  protected  agriculture,  and  unorganized  and  weakly 
protected  agriculture. 

Organized  capital,  such  as  stock  exchanges,  banks,  mort- 
gage companies,  finance  companies,  and  tax-exempt  bonds, 
is  in  a  position  to  exact  its  fair  share  from  society.  Unor- 
ganized capital,  like  the  small  investor  who  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a  very  remunerative  place  to  Invest  his  funds,  is 
/A  not  of  my  particular  interest  today.  Organized  labor  and 
vi' (H^ranized  agriculture — where  they  have  bargaining  powers 
with  laws  to  help  enforce  them — are  not  of  my  discussion 
today. 

XTNOSCANIZD)  LABOa 

I  Wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  your  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  serious  problems 
of  the  unorganized  group  of  labor  and  its  relation  to  un- 
organized agriculture. 

To  me.  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  simply  a  subsidy  to  unorganized 
labor.  I  think  every  normal  man  should  have  learned  in 
the  past  10  years  that  he  is.  and  should  be  more  or  less, 
"his  brother's  keeper." 

I  have  been  living  In  close  contact  with  these  men  on 
W.  p.  A.  and  I  appreciate  many  of  their  problems.  This 
subsidy  to  imorganized  labor  of  the  W.  P.  A.  compares  favor- 
ably with  corn-hog  and  soil-subsidy  checks  to  farmers  and 
tax-exempt-bonds  subsidy  to  capital.  New  Jobs  through  im- 
proved agricultural  and  business  conditions  will  work  for 
gradual  reduction  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  believe  that  if  the  American  laborer  and  the  American 
farmer  had  produced  and  processed  the  86,000,000  bushels 
of  com.  the  371.000.000  pounds  of  barley  malt,  the  494,000 
head  of  livestock,  and  other  enormous  agricultural  imports 
of  1937,  both  labor  and  agriculture  would  have  profited 
thereby.  If  W.  P.  A.  labor  had  produced  and  processed  this 
$868,000,000  worth  of  imported,  competitive  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  relief  rolls  would  have  automatically  been  reduced. 

Let  us  abolish  the  $10,000  soil-subsidy  checks  to  big  cor- 
poration farmers  and  stop  issuing  tax-exempt  hoads  to  cap- 


italists while  we  are  wprklng  out  this  problem  of  the  unar< 
ganized  labor  people  ori  W.  P.  A.  ' 

I  think  everyone  of  us  can  have  a  little  more  sympathj 
with  the  view  of  the  'V.  P.  A.  worker  getting  $12  a  week 
when  he  knows  that  corporation  farmers  are  getting  up  tc 
$10,000  per  year  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  when  he 
Views  the  subsidies  that  are  being  enjoyed  by  capital  in  it! 
many  phases. 

TTITOI  CANIZZD   AGRICXTLTtniB 

It  is  not  my  Intentiai  to  give  a  rehearsal  of  all  of  the  Ills 
of  agriculture,  but  it  is  purely  fair  that  we  take  a  little  time  tc 
get  a  picture  of  this — olir  greatest  Industry. 

Fifty  minion  additional  acres  of  land  were  put  tmder  culti- 
vation at  the  time  of  tjhe  World  War  and  this  has  hung  as 
a  millstone  around  the  mecks  of  the  farmers  of  America  evei 
since  that  time.  Thes*  are  more  or  less  floating  acres  anc 
by  floating  acres  I  mepan  acreage  that  can  be  shifted  intc 

that  can  ruin  the  market  for  almost 
ays  remember  that  we  have  sufficient 
which  to  raise  enough  food  to  feec 
present  population  and  that  thif 
food  will  be  produced  iny  time  there  is  a  price  Incentive  oi 
satisfactory  market  to  justify  its  production.  Let  us  at  least 
see  what  these  50.000,0d0  wartime  addillonal  acres  and  other 
influences  have  done  jo  the  national  farm  income  of  this 
country.    Chart  1  shows: 


most  agricultural  cro 
any  crop.  We  must  al 
land  in  this  country  o 
at  least  three  times  o 


rear 


1920. 
1925. 
U0O. 
1935. 


Total  real- 

ixed 
oatiooal 
income 
(millioQ 
donars) 


68,434 
7a  051 

73,  age 

58,254 


Realized 
income 
from  ajcri- 
culture 
(million 
dollars) 


10,560 
9.048 
ft,7ftl 
5,517 


Percent 


15.44 
12. 9( 

9.3! 

9.8( 


Source:  National  income  in  the  United  States  179B-1038,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  pp.  7  and  65. 

Figures  also  show  thj  it  the  rural  people  of  America,  repre- 
senting over  25  percent  of  the  population  of  this  country^ 
have  for  many  years  been  receiving  from  6.2  percent  to  9J 
percent  of  the  national  income.  This  same  group  of  people 
have,  or  should  have,  o  rer  50  percent  of  the  buying  power  of 
this  coimtry  and  it  is  oi  Jy  fair  and  reasonable  to  assimie  that 
this  great  group  of  people  must  have  their  share  of  the 
national  income  if  they  are  going  to  buy  the  products  of 
industry. 

RIXATIONSHIP    OF    ]  in>rrSTRIAI.    WAGES    TO    FARM     PRICES 

We  all  know  that  irdustrial  wages  must  be  sufficient  to 
buy  agricultural  products  and  we  know  that  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  dairy  products. 

Chart  2.  giving  datsj  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  shows  ihe  dependence  of  factory  pay  rolls  on 
farm  income.    "All  priory  purchasing  power  originates  in 

obtained  from  fisheries  and  mines, 
up.  factory  pay  rolls  invariably  fol- 
id  the  procession.    One  is  cause,  the 
time  for  American  industry  to  forge 
an  alliance  with  Amejjican  agriculture,  using  the  tools  of 
modem  science." 

Chart  3  shows  that  dnce  1920  farm  prices  have  been  way 
below  industrial  wages,  jand  also,  that  farm  prices  have  been 
below  the  level  of  living  costs, 

I  am  not  so  interested  in  talking  today  of  the  relation 
between  this  scale  of  imdustrial  wages  and  farm  prices  as 
am  interested  in  raising  the  farm  prices  for  the  25  i>ercent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  who  live  on  our  farms.  This 
is  not  to  say,  mark  ypu,  that  I  want  to  bring  industrial 
wages  down,  but  I  kno\ '  and  I  think  you  know,  we  must  lift 
agricultural  prices  up. 

FBOTXCm)  AND  XTNPBOTICTED  imjC 

Chart  4  shows  that  Protected  milk  brings  twice  as  much 
SIS  improtected  milk.  It  also  shows  the  difference  between 
the  prices  that  the  protected  dairyman  gets  for  his  product 
that  goes  as  fluid  milk  ito  the  cities,  in  comparison  with  the 


the   soil,   except  that 
When  farm  income  goe 
low.  but  they  do  not  Ic 
other  effect.    It  is  higl 
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price  paid  the  unprotected  farmer  whose  milk  finds  its  way 
to  the  manuf actxu-ed  dairy  products  such  as  condensed  "liUr 
cheese,  and  butter. 

Another  concrete  example  is  better  found  in  our  grocery 
stores  right  here  in  Washington.  D.  C,  where  it  costs  14 
cents  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  and  where  a  poimd  of  good  Wis- 
consin cheese  can  be  bought  for  14  cents,  and  please  remem- 
ber that  it  takes  about  5  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  constructive  things  to  do  to  give 
economic  justice  to  our  rural  people? 

First.  Let  us  quit  boasting  of  our  agricultural  greatness  and 
give  more  attention  to  the  justice  of  the  individual  who  is 
trying  to  make  a  living  on  his  farm.  I  am  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  telling  you  that  Wisconsin  produces  a  billion  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  a  year,  175,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  or 
nearly  one-half  a  million  pounds  per  day,  or  nearly  a  million 
pounds  of  cheese  a  day,  as  I  am  to  have  you  know  that  this 
butter  and  cheese  is  being  sold  at  less  than  two-thirds  of 
What  it  costs  to  produce  it.  I  am  not  so  interested  in  telling 
you  that  1  cow  out  of  every  100  in  the  United  States  is  in 
my  district — 286.000  cows  in  my  district  and  25.000.000  cows 
in  the  United  States — as  I  am  that  the  milk  from  this  one 
cow  is  bringing  less  than  two-t^rds  of  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Please  remember  that  we  have  more  dairy  cattle  than  we 
have  people  in  my  district,  so  you  can  readily  see  what  this 
loss  of  income  means  to  the  business  and  economic  life  of 
this  region. 

Second.  Let  us  lower  direct  and  indirect  taxes  so  that  busi- 
ness can  improve  and  buy  the  products  of  our  farms.  Many 
farm  leaders  think  that  the  best  method  of  helping  agricul- 
'ture  is  by  helping  industry  and  business  so  that  they  can  in 
turn  employ  labor  and  labor  can  buy  the  farmers'  produce, 
i  Chart  5  shows  the  comparison  of  Wisconsin  farm  taxes, 
gross  income,  and  land  values  from  1910  to  1938,  and  the 
conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  typical  of  all  agricultural  States. 
This  chart  points  out  that,  while  high  taxes  have  steadily 
been  maintained  during  this  period,  gross  income  and  farm 
values,  as  everyone  knows,  are  at  a  very  low  level. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  58  hidden  taxes  on  a  loaf  of 
bread,  32  hidden  taxes  on  a  can  of  peaches,  45  hidden  taxes  on 
sugar,  38  hidden  taxes  on  a  pound  of  bacon,  and  l^^-cent 
hidden  taxes  on  every  quart  of  milk,  and  that  23  cents  of 
every  dollar  that  we  spend  goes  for  taxes. 

If  taxes  are  paid  by  the  sweat  of  the  worker's  brow,  the 
present  low  farm  prices  are  surely  doing  worse  than  that — 
they  are  sweating  out  the  lifeblood  of  the  unorganized  rural 
people  of  America  at  this  time.  The  result  is  that  thousands 
of  them  do  not  now  have  a  standard  of  living  comparable  with 
the  low  standard  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  today,  and  in  many  areas 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  farm  loans  are  delinquent. 

Third.  Let  us  put  fsirm  interest  rates  in  keeping  with  the 
value  of  money.  I  contend  that  if  the  banks  cannot  pay  over 
2  percent  for  money,  farmers  are  entitled  to  lower  interest 
rates  at  this  time,  as  farm  loans  are  by  far  the  best  security 
In  America  today.  Up  to  the  present  time  Federal  land-bank 
loans  have  been  made  to  farmers  with  interest  rates  ranging 
from  4  to  6^^  i)ercent,  and  I  believe  that  a  definite  policy 
should  be  established  as  to  these  loans,  because  after  June  30. 
1940,  a  new  program  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  set  up. 

Chart  6  shows  the  negligible  drop  in  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  from  the  prosperity  year  of  1928  and  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1937.  It  shows  that  in  1928  interest  rates  were 
slightly  more  than  SVz  percent,  while  in  1937  tlie  rates  con- 
tinue to  range  well  over  5  iJercent. 

Fourth.  Let  us  be  frank  enough  to  say  that  the  so-called 
reciprocal-trade  treaties  have  worked,  and  are  working,  an 
injustice  to  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  laborer, 
and  that  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  are  being  "crucified 
on  the  altar  of  world  commerce"  today.  These  so-called 
trade  treaties  have  been  a  stumbling  block  to  every  con- 
structive farm  program  presented  for  the  welfare  of  the 
farming  and  laboring  people  of  this  Nation  for  the  past 
number  of  years,  and  I  include  the  present  farm  program. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  face  the  consequences  as 
to  the  effect  of  these  trade  treaties. 


When  Congress  delegated  the  power  to  make  these  treaties 
It  assumed  a  grave  responsibility.  While  there  Is  consider- 
able doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  these  treaUes,  as  they  were 
never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  there  is  one  thing  certain  about 
them  and  that  is  that  the  Congress  did  not  have  the  moral 
right  to  extend  the  power  and  authority  of  these  treaUes 
to  any  one  man  to  have  control  of  the  milk  checks  of  every 
farmer  in  America  and  the  grocery  bill  of  every  citlaen  of 
our  country. 

Chart  7,  covering  the  years  from  1935  to  1937.  inclusive, 
shows  a  normal  price  fluctuation  of  cheese.  The  chart  should 
also  convince  the  most  skeptical  person  that  there  Is  some- 
thing  to  farm  prices  except  "supply  and  demand." 

The  price  of  cheese  went  from  17  cents  per  pound  to  12V^ 
cents  per  pound  when  the  renewed  reciprocal  treaty  went 
Into  effect  and  at  the  same  time  the  storage  was  reduced 
from  99.572,000  January  1  to  85.798,000  pounds  on  July  1. 
1936. 

It  is  generally  known  that  when  a  cargo  of  butter  arrives 
at  one  of  our  ports  it  is  easy  for  it  to  have  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  the  milhons  of  pounds  of  butter  that  are  being 
produced  and  that  aie  in  storage  in  the  entire  country. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  psychological  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  can  be,  and  is,  just  as  effective  and  deadly  as  actual 
supply  and  demand.  It  has  often  been  said,  "if  you  scare 
a  man  to  death  by  threatening  to  shoot  him.  be  is  Just  as 
dead  as  if  you  had  shot  him." 

If  this  is  to  be  only  an  industrial  country  and  not  an  agri- 
cultural one,  let  us  be  honest  enough  with  the  farmer  to  tell 
him  so  in  order  that  he  may  farm  accordingly. 

Let  us  convince  the  industrialist  that  he  cannot  trade  part 
of  his  wares  for  South  American  beef  and  expect  the  live- 
stock raisers  of  this  country  to  be  able  to  buy  the  rest  of 
his  products. 

Let  us  let  the  people  know  that  our  total  exports  in  1937 
were  $3,345,158,000  and  cur  Imports  $3,084,061,000.  or  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  $261.097,000 — but  in  1937  we  exported 
$776,084,094  worth  of  war  supplies.  Deducting  these  war 
supplies  we  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  $514,987,094. 
Who  wants  a  favorable  trade  balance  on  the  basis  of  war 
materials? 

Let  us  realize  that  our  big  markets,  our  big  business,  is 
right  here  at  home  and  that  foreign  markets  absorb  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  production. 

America  is  the  richest  market  in  the  world,  otherwise  all 
the  producers  in  the  other  countries  would  not  be  fighting 
to  invade  it  under  cover  of  the  trade  treaties. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the 
rich  home  American  market.  This  is  not  his  privilege— it 
is  his  vested  right. 

Let  us  follow  the  leadership  of  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  and  raise  more  of  our  own 
sugar  in  the  splendid  sugar-beet  fields  of  Wisconsin.  Mon- 
tana. Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michigan,  California,  and  other 
States.  Let  us  work  and  plan  to  raise  more  sugarcane  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  let  us  realize  that  our  imported 
sugar  is  coming  from  where  maximum  labor  costs  are  12^ 
cents  per  hour. 

Let  us  give  the  American  laborer  American  pay.  Let  ut 
give  the  American  laborer  the  American  standard  of  living  in 
producing  this  sugar. 

Let  us  investigate  and  find  out  what  the  trade  treaties  have 
done  to  the  glass  and  pottery  workers  in  the  factories  of 
America. 

Fifth.  Let  us  abolish  noneconomlc  artificial  trade  barriers 
between  States.  Inspected  milk  is  selling  for  3  cents  a  quart 
on  the  farms  in  my  home  county  In  Wisconsin.  The  freight 
rate  from  there  to  Washington.  D.  C.  is  $1.30  per  hundred 
when  shipped  in  cans.  "Hie  railroads  do  not  have  any  tank- 
car  rates,  as  no  milk  is  being  shijjped  that  way,  but  I  think  I 
would  be  safe  in  saying  it  would  not  be  over  $1  per  hundred, 
or  2  cents  per  quart.  Why  14-cent  milk  when  we  have  a  na- 
tional surplus  is  surely  a  fair  question  to  ask? 

I  wondered  the  other  day  when  we  had  the  local  milk 
question  up  and  we  heard  about  the  health  problem  if  the 
Congressmen  who  voted  to  extend  the  power  to  make  the 
trade  treaties  forgot  to  insist  on  a  health  chart  on  the  cattte 
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that  prodxice  the  imported  butter  and  cheese.  We  surely 
should  demand  that  these  imported  dairy  products  come  from 
cows  as  clean  as  our  own.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  of  this  coimtry  in  eradicating  live- 
stock diseases  and  the  dairymen  of  this  country  can  well  ask 
that  imported  dairy  products  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
own. 

There  is  just  one  thins  I  must  mention  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  reciprocal-trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The 
duty  on  wool  rags  was  cut  in  half,  being  reduced  from  18  to 
9  cents  per  pound.  It  seems  that  the  State  Department  thinks 
it  will  "meet  a  demand  in  this  country  not  filled  by  domestic 
production."  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  interpret  this 
statement  or  the  significance  of  the  import,  but  I  know  one 
thing  for  sure,  and  that  is,  if  the  present  farm  prices  prevail 
much  longer,  there  will  not  be  any  need  of  importing  rags  as 
our  farmers  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  their  own. 

Sixth.  Let  us  quit  subsidizing  people  and  influencing  them 
to  start  fanning  as  long  as  the  present  low  prices  prevail. 
There  are  no  doubt  lawyers  in  our  midst  and  I  have  often 
wondered  what  their  reaction  would  be  if  the  Government 
would  subsidize  lawyers  in  their  home  towns  and  furnish  them 
lawbooks  and  offices,  as  has  been  done  for  new  farmers  in  our 
rural  areas  the  lost  few  years.    I  think  you  know  the  answer. 

Seventh.  Let  us  quit  appropriating  money  to  put  large  new 
acreages  under  irrigation,  and  then  subsidize  millions  of  acres 
in  our  older  farm  sections  to  take  them  out  of  production,  and 
then  turn  around  and  import  products  of  millions  of  foreign 
acres. 

Eighth.  Let  us  quit  subsidizing  big  corporation  farms.  If 
we  are  going  to  subsidize  any  farmers,  let  it  be  farmers  that 
own.  operate,  and  live  on  their  own  farms  or  only  the  family- 
sized  farms,  the  real  agricultural  people. 

Ninth.  Let  us  educate  the  general  public  to  realize  that  If  a 
pound  of  cotton  or  a  certain  amount  of  cheese,  butter,  wheat, 
or  any  other  farm  produce  requires  1  hour  of  labor,  that  this 
farm  labor  and  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage 
as  well  as  any  other  citizen  in  this  country,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
honest  man  will  deny  it. 

Tenth.  Let  us  educate  the  public  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  domestic  allotment  price, 
parity  price,  or  cost  of  production  for  all  iHXxiucts  that  are 
consumed  In  this  coimtry.  Let  us  bring  home  to  the  people 
that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  floor  under  his  agricultural 
prices,  which  win  act  as  a  ceiling  for  his  hours  as  well  as  any- 
one else.  Let  us  educate  the  public  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  parity  price  of  farm  products  is  just  as  easy  to  com- 
pute as  is  a  fair  wage  for  labor  or  a  proper  return  for  capital. 

On  January  11.  1939,  on  this  floor,  you  will  remember,  it 
was  brought  up  that  a  certain  class  of  labor  on  W.  P.  A.  was 
getting  18  cents  an  hour  in  Tennessee,  and  a  comparatively 
few  miles  away  in  Illinois  $1.02^4  per  hour  was  being  paid  for 
the  same  class  of  labor.  This  differential  is  based,  it  is 
claimed,  upon  so-called  living  wage  ratios  of  the  two  localities. 
Which  one  is  the  living  wage  ratio— the  18  cents  per  hour  or 
the  $1.02  Vb  per  hour? 

What  is  a  fair  return  for  capital — Is  it  seven-eighths  per- 
cent call  money;  2  percent  paid  by  the  banks,  or  the  20  per- 
cent of  the  flnance  companies? 

In  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  ascertain 
agricultural  production  costs  as  it  is  Industrial  production 
costs. 

COWCLUSIOHS 

Let  us  not  be  unfair  to  previous  farm  programs  because  we 
at  least  have  had  a  farm  program. 

Let  us  all  try  and  look  at  this  problem  constructively  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  fundamental  to  the  economic 
safety  of  this  Nation,  "thus  it  utterly  transcends  party  con- 
siderations or  partisan  prejudices. 

I  think  it  would  be  far  from  reasonable  if  we  do  not  frankly 
admit  the  beneficial  points  and  the  ccmstructlve  lessons  we 
have  had  and  enjoyed  from  our  farm  programs. 

Let  us  begin  to  realize  that  due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
past  Congresses  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  high 
Khooia  have  been  established  all  over  the  country  and  tlie 
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country  is  honeycomb  id  with  men  who  have  had  hi^-schoql 
and  university  agricultural  training  and  these  men  have 
broad  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  agriculturfe. 

Let  us  be  careful  ndt  to  have  our  farm  organizations  have 
too  much  ccmtroversy  as  to  whether  domestic  allotment,  cost 
of  production,  or  ptujity  is  the  right  term  to  use  in  ordir 
to  obtain  our  goal;  if'  we  do,  farm  people  will  be  divided  is 
our  organized  labor  groups  are  today.  I  am  not  so  mucb 
Interested  in  the  name  of  this  agricultural  "child"  as  I  a£ 
the  welfare  of  this  ag^cultural  "child." 

Let  us  note  that  the!  American  farmer  has  begun  to  dlsse  t 
the  "weasel  words"  (rf  the  professional  office  seeker  and  thj,t 
he  Is  getting  analytical  of  the  "bedtime  stories"  of  tie 
professional  politician. 

Let  us  realize  thatlwe  cannot  subsidize  five  crops  with  a 
national  farm  value  off  less  than  one-half  of  the  farm  vali  e 
of  the  many  other  fatm.  crops,  and  expect  to  have  a  wortt  - 
while  program. 

Let  us  keep  all  of  the  good  things  developed  so  far  in 
these  previous  programs  and  put  our  energy  to  work  for  |a 
plan  that  will  be  equitable  to  all  branches  of  agriculture  aOd 
to  society. 

Let  us  all,  who  cart  through  our  agricultural  experienci, 
give  constructive  thought  and  suggestions  to  the  gentlematn 

].  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakc^ 
tleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CoffeeII 
nsas  [Mr.  Hope],  and  other  agrici 
ouse  to  the  end  that  the  farmer 
rved  share  of  the  national  income, 
e  benefits  equally  with  the  rest  of 
d  at  the  same  time  fulfill  this  vital 
being  a  successful  consumer  in 
economic  scheme  of  l|fe. 

Let  us  remember  that  Wisconsin  is  an  agrlculttirally  coi 
scious,  forward-looking  State,  where  parity  and  cost-oi 
production  theory  hasi  been  In  practice  in  the  Wisconsin  ci| 
milk  supplies.     Whert  somewhere  near  decent,  honest,  ft 
prices  have  been  given  the  dairyman  whose  product  has 
this  protective  legislation.    Whether  our  Wisconsin  colleagues 
are  from  a  metropolitan  area,  like  Mr.  Schafer  and  Mr. 

Thu-l.  or  a  prominent  lawjrer  like  Mr.  Ksetk.  or  a  leadihg 
newspaperman  like  Mr.  Bolles,  or  men  with  a  lifetime  qt 
agricultural  experience  like  Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  GEHRM.'Mrtr, 
or  businessman  and  firmer  like  Mr.  Hawks,  or  businessmai  i, 
lawyer,  and  farmer  like  Mr.  Johns,  or  lawyer,  businessmaj  u 
farmer,  and  newspaperman  like  Mr.  Hull — and  although  I 
have  no  authority  to  ^peak  for  any  one  of  them — ^I  am  cei  - 
tain  you  can  be  well  assured  each  and  every  one  of  then 
will  be  found  workinte  for  economic  Jiistice  for  our  rurii 
people.  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  j Speaker,  with  the  right  leadership,  I 
think  this  agricultural!  problem  will  in  time  be  solved  as  nearly 
as  well  as  we  ever  can  expect  to  solve  any  of  the  protriems 
of  our  economic  life.  | 

Let  us  make  a  start  and  give  the  American  market  back 
to  the  American  farmer  and  bring  the  Government  back  tw 
the  people,  and  wholepeartedly  devote  ourselves  to  the  ecQ> 
nomic  Justice  of  our  rmral  people. 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Jo 
[Mr.  Lemke],  the  ge 
the  gentleman  from 
tural  leaders  in  this 
have  a  greater  and  d 
our  farmer  can  enjoy 
people  of  our  Nation, 
necessary  function  o 
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The  Public  Interest  in  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ 

HON.  FI  ANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  5, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  H<  )N.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN,  OP  NEW  YORK, 
MONDAY,  APRIL  3,  1939 


Mr.  CUI*KIN.    Mr.^peaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  «- 
marks,  I  insert  the  f  ol  awing  radio  address  which  I  made  ov(  r 
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the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Monday 
evening,  April  3.  on  The  Public  Interest  in  Transportation: 

Good  evening  friends:  There  are  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
three  bUls  which  would  seriously  affect  the  economic  weU-belng  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  these  United  States.  Ttoey  are  the 
Lea  bill,  the  so-called  Fletcher  bill,  and  the  Wheeler  bill,  and  have 
to  do  with  transportation.  These  bills  were  written  by  the  railroads 
and  will  create  a  railroad  monopoly  of  transportation  In  America  by 
placing  the  complete  control  of  all  types  of  common  carriers  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  railroads.  In  their  palmiest  days,  when  they  controlled  whole 
States  and  were  powerful  at  the  seat  of  Federal  aovemment,  never 
enjoyed  such  power  as  they  are  given  by  these  bills.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation  is  to  make  the  international  bankers — Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. — the  actual  managers  of  the  class  I 
railroads,  the  masters  of  American  transportation. 

I  wish  to  state,  preliminarily,  that  I  make  no  war  on  the  raU- 
roads.  They  have  played  an  Important  part  In  the  development  of 
America  and  are  essential  to  our  national  life  and  progress.  I  will 
vote  for  any  legislation  which  will  enable  the  railroads  to  put  their 
house  In  order,  even  to  the  extent  of  further  loans  from  the  R.  F.  C. 
But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  transportation 
monopoly  which  will  certainly  slow  our  country  down,  if  it  does 
not  destroy  us  nationally. 

Distances  are  so  great  in  the  United  States  that  adequate  low-cost 
transportation  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  people.  In  some 
sections  of  our  country  we  have  great  surpluses  of  the  products  ol 
agriculture  and  industry  for  which  there  are  no  sale.  In  other  sec- 
tions there  Is  suffering  because  of  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  these 
products  which  cannot  be  carried  to  the  sections  where  they  are 
needed  because  of  the  excessive  costs  of  transportation.  No  relief 
for  these  groups  can  be  had  through  this  proposed  legislation.  On 
the  contrary.  It  will  put  the  American  people  In  an  economic 
ctralt  Jacket. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  raUroad  minded,  and 
bitter  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  farmer  or  the  industrialists.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  Commission,  as  is  apparent  from  its  written 
record,  is  to  enable  the  railroads  to  continue  to  pay  Interest  and 
dividends  on  their  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  alleged  assets,  which 
theoreticaUy  represent  the  railroads'  swoUen  and  watered  capital- 
ization, much  of  which  Is  obsolescent. 

BOCTTS    VALUATION 

One  fact  will  make  this  clear.  The  Commission's  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  the  railroads,  made  largely  by  railroad  employees,  is  over 
926.000,000,000.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds  and  the  par  value 
of  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  are  $18,000,000,000.  The  present 
market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  railroads  Is  $9,180,- 
000.000.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  nine  billion  to  $26,000,000,000.  but 
this  fact  has  not  deterred  this  railroaded -minded  CommissloD  trom 
endeavoring  to  make  the  American  people  pay  dividends  on  $18,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  value,  which  market  reports  show  does  not 
exist.  I  exempt  from  my  condemnation  of  the  Commission  several 
members  of  that  body  who  have,  times  without  number,  pro- 
tested against  this  outrageous  procedure. 

Due  to  the  demand  of  the  National  Grange  that  the  fanners 
of  the  West  be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  the  railroads,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  born  in  1887.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rate-making  body  that  would  stand  between  the 
farmer,  constuning  public,  and  oppressive  freight  charges.  It  had 
simple  beginnings,  and  for  a  time  was  true  to  its  mandate  from 
the  Congress.  Lawyers  will  tell  you,  however,  that  today  It  Is 
easier  to  get  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  than 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  costs  thousands  to 
present  a  rate  case  before  the  Commission,  and  an  average  of  3 
years  to  get  a  decision  on  one. 

THE  RAnJtOAOS  BI7N  THE  COMMISSTON 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  railroads  took  over 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  since  that  time  have 
completely  controlled  a  majority  of  its  members.  From  1900  on  the 
railroads  have  written  their  own  ticket.  Year  after  year  freight 
rates  have  been  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  by  the  Commission 
at  the  direction  of  the  railroads:  and  the  farmer,  In  many  Instances, 
has  to  let  his  crops  remain  in  the  ground  and  his  fruit  on  the 
trees  because  he  could  not  meet  these  ever-increasing  rates  and 
get  his  product  to  the  consumer  in  the  cities.  During  this  jjeriod 
the  Commission  has  not  regulated  the  railroads — the  railroads  have 
regulated  the  Commission.  When  men  in  public  life  say  the  rail- 
roads are  being  regulated,  I  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity  but  ques- 
tion their  serious  study  of  this  problem. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  American  public  has  been  deluged 
with  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  railroads,  the  cost  of  which  is  said 
to  run  over  $10,000,000  a  year.  They  have  flooded  the  country  with 
false  and  l3ring  statements  concerning  the  economics  of  truck  and 
water  transportation.  The  average  American  Is  a  kindly  soul  and 
has  more  or  less  been  taken  into  camp  by  this  artful  and  skillful 
propaganda  carried  on  through  paid  advertising,  oft-times  reflected 
In  the  eilitorial  pages  of  our  newspapers. 

TStJCKS  SA\-ED   THE   FEOPLK 

The  railroad  lobby  says  that  trucks  pay  no  taxes.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  they  pay  annually  $417,000,000  in  taxes.  This  is  47  percent 
of  ttie  value  of  truck  property  and  $89,000,000  more  than  the  raU- 
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roads  pay  in  taxes  annually.  The  trucks  serve  50.000  oonunxml- 
ties  in  the  United  States  which  at  present  are  without  raUroad 
transportation.  Approximately  8,000.000  people  live  in  the  areas 
where  there  la  no  rail  service.  It  Is  esUmated  that  there  are  another 
25.000.000  of  our  citizens  who  live  in  areas  wlicre  the  railroad  service 
is  marginal,  a  train  a  day  being  the  usual  procedure.  These  people 
have  been  getting  conveniences  and  necessities  by  dally  service 
from  the  trucks  at  reasonable  cost.  These  trucks  employ  3.545.000 
men.  over  three  times  the  employment  given  by  the  raUroads.  The 
trucks  carry  but  5  percent  of  the  national  tonnage.  They  hav« 
been  a  godsend  as  an  employment  agency  in  these  troublesome  dajrs. 
They  have  been  a  godsend  because  they  bring  the  conveniences  and 
necessities  of  life  to  our  people  everywhere. 

aXAD  THIS  HISTOBT  ' 

In  an  ev*!  hour  the  Congress  placed  trucks  under  the  charge  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission permitted  the  rates  to  be  raised  to  within  90  percent  of 
the  rail  rates.  The  Commission  had  no  thought  of  the  convenience, 
the  comfort,  and  the  necessity  of  the  American  people  but  only  of 
the  convenience,  the  comfort,  and  tne  necessity  of  the  railroads. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  trucking  outfits 
have  urged  the  Commission  to  lower  rates.  Their  applications  were 
In  vala.  The  Commission  In  many  cases  Is  now  compelling  trucks 
to  charge  an  average  of  40  percent  more  than  the  trucks  feel  Justi- 
fied in  asking.  This  is  the  Commission  which  In  legal  theory  rep- 
resents the  public  Interest.  It  Is,  In  fact,  bureaucracy  at  Its  Tety 
worst. 

WATXB    TBANSPOKTATION 

Now  a  word  about  water  transportation.  Water  transportation 
Is  the  first  and  last  line  of  defense  of  oxir  people  In  this  field. 
The  latest  figures  available  show  that  In  1937  there  were  583.100.000 
tons  carried  over  our  coastal  and  Internal  waterways.  This  ton- 
nage was  carried  largely  at  one-tenth  of  the  railroad  rates.  Thim 
low-cost  transportation  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  In  the 
upbuilding  of  America.  Our  waterways  are  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers,  who  are  the  greatest  body  of  public  servants 
In  the  history  of  popular  or  any  other  type  of  government.  Their 
findings  are  supreme  in  the  field.  They  have  no  masters,  political 
or  financial.  I  have  been  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  for  10  years  and  can  say  to  you  that  the  propaganda 
set  forth  by  the  railroads  in  regard  to  the  economics  of  waterways 
is  entirely  untrue  and  unsound.  Every  waterway  or  harbor  that 
has  been  improved  has  been  authorized  only  after  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  have  found  that  the  economic  savings  to 
the  American  people  have  Jxistlfled  the  cost.  Let  me  emphasise 
again  that  the  savings  by  water  transportation  are  always  reflected 
back  to  the  people  in  decreased  cost  of  living. 

I  wish  I  had  time  tonight  to  discuss  fully  these  savings.  One 
or  two  illustrations  will  sufflce: 

TRKiicEin>orrs   sAvntcs   to  tux   pubuc 

Due  to  the  intervention  of  water  transportation  of  petroleum 
products,  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  filling  stations,  every  citizen 
of  America  saves  20  cents  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  the  pump. 
(See  p  138,  pt.  1.  hearings  before  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  of  the  House  on  H.  B.  3616  of  the  75th  Cong.;  also  p. 
1079.  pt.  2,  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  on  the  Water  Carrier  Act  of  1935.)  Except  for  water 
transportation,  you  would  be  paying  38.  Instead  of  18,  cents  for  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  This  finding  is  based  on  a  thorough  examin*- 
tlon  of  the  subject,  and  has  never  been  disputed  by  the  railroads. 

Another  example :  Fifty  years  ago.  EIngland.  France,  and  Oermany 
said  we  couldn't  make  steel  in  America  because  the  iron  ore  and 
coal  were  so  far  apart.  Lake  transporUtlon  bridged  this  gap. 
This  costs  a  mill  per  ton-mile,  and  the  steel  mills  around  Pitts- 
burgh were  brought  into  being.  In  that  area,  the  raUroads  have 
had  one  of  their  greatest  and  most  profitable  developments. 

My  hearers  know  that  railroad  development  has  always  been  the 
greatest  where  the  rails  and  waters  meet.  For  example,  $12,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  freight  in  normal  years  is  moved  over  the  Improved 
harbor  of  New  York.  This  fact  applies  In  a  lesser  degree  to  all  the 
harbors  on  the  Pacific.  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  fact  is  that 
railroads  and  their  employees  have  been  the  chief  benefldarlee  of 
waterways.  Waterways,  be  it  said,  carry  only  20  percent  at  the 
national  tonnage. 

The  American  people  should  stand  as  a  rampart  of  steel  against 
the  attempts  of  the  railroad  lobby  to  place  their  water  tranqxnt*- 
tlon  system  under  the  murderous  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunisson. 

THX   PEOPLE   8HOUU)   ACT   MOW 

The  American  people  should  guard  themselves  against  the  vast, 
far-flung,  amply  flnanced  propaganda  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
creation  of  a  monopoly  of  transportation  in  America. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  not  only  of  personal  but  economic 
liberty.  MfUte  your  protest  heard  Tell  your  representatives  in 
the  House  and  Senate  that  if  water,  trucks,  and  air  transport 
are  to  be  subject  to  bureaucratic  ffujjervision,  that  they  should 
be  regiilated  by  an  impartial  body,  and  not  by  a  hand-picked. 
railroad-minded  comnussion. 

Write  your  Senator  and  Etepresentatlve  tonight.  Ton  will  thui 
render  an  Important  service  to  the  cause  of  low-ooct  transportation 
so  vital  to  thie  welfare  of  aU  our  people. 

Gkxxl  njgnt. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONEB  FROM  PUISTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  past,  honest 
and  free  elections  were  Impossible  In  Puerto  Rico.  We  had 
suffered  under  the  domination  of  so-called  traditional  polit- 
ical education  of  the  old  time.  This  procedure  was  observed 
for  a  very  long  period  of  years.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  American  institutions  we  could  hold  elec- 
tions in  the  year  1932,  which  imdoubtedly  was  the  best 
treatment  under  the  most  wise  law,  and  that  was  accorded 
to  all  the  people.  Freedom  and  respect  for  the  masses  of 
laborers  were  held  all  over  the  polls.  Frauds  and  abuses 
diminished  by  95  percent.  Some  of  our  citizens  that  were 
continually  defeated  for  years  have  become  now  responsible 
leaders  in  the  legislature  and  the  government,  elected  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

All  leaders  of  ixuHes  saw  by  themselves  that  a  new  era 
of  reconstrxiction  had  come  to  the  island  to  perfect  and  main- 
tain our  democratic  American  institutions  proclaiming  the 
gospel  of  social,  economic,  and  political  rehabilitation. 

Free  and  guaranteed  rights  to  vote  granted  to  the  people 
have  given  the  Island  a  better  conception  of  progressive 
thoughts  and  more  opportiuiity  to  acquire  greater  capacity  to 
pave  the  way  for  more  progress. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  some  representatives,  political 
or  otherwise,  of  the  island  have  expressed  the  idea  to  some 
functionaries  of  the  Federal  administration  In  Washington, 
that,  when  a  new  machinery  for  rehabilitation  and  relief  be 
reorganized  in  Puerto  Rico,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  representation  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment under  the  authority  of  the  Governor. 

Few  of  our  young  "ilustrados"  suid  business  "ilustrados" 
appeared  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  just  where  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  stand,  or  where  they  are  heading,  and 
It  Is  (mly  natural  to  hope  that  the  visiting  of  a  commission 
composed  of  higher  university  mentalities,  economists,  and 
sociologists  that  are  going  to  the  island,  will  meet  them  and 
certainly  could  obtain  an  adequate  picture  of  affairs  over 
there,  provided  the  commission  will  act  with  open  brains. 

BSPSZSENTATION    XH    THE    ISLAKD 

Puerto  Rico  Is  an  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
founded  on  a  democratic  constitution  formulated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  1936  elections  the 
Coalition  cast  298,059  votes  for  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
while  the  opposition,  the  Liberal  Party,  polled  254,470,  thus 
giving  the  Resident  Commissioner  a  majority  of  46,563.  Of 
the  39  members  comprising  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, 26  were  elected  by  the  Coalition  Parties  as  compared 
with  13  elected  by  the  Liberal  Party,  and  for  the  senate  mem- 
bership, the  Coalition  elected  14  as  comixtred  with  5  for  the 
Liberals.  Hie  legislature  of  the  island  was  elected  by  the 
people  and  entrusted  to  maintain  our  loyalty  and  preserve 
our  American  institutions  to  the  United  States.  Labor  has 
a  substantial  representation  in  the  administrative  affairs  of 
the  insular  government,  very  properly  representing  the  as- 
pirations and  ideals  of  the  masses  of  workers  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Violent  factions  did  not  exist  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  insular 
government  have  about  7.500  oflQceholders  of  which  less  than 
200  are  continental  Americans,  the  others  are  Puerto  Rican- 
American  citizens. 

COMDmOIfS  ZM  PDBBTO  BIOO  AS  BEPOSTKO 

As  soon  as  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  became  a  part  of  the 
Uhited  States  in  1898,  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  became  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unpre- 
cedented progress  has  been  made  along  almost  every  con- 
ceivable line.  To  realize  and  believe  that  statement,  one 
must  have  lived  on  the  island  in  the  old  days. 
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We  always  have  had  a  serious  unemployment  problem  aijd 
will  cwitinue  to  have  one  until  new  sources  of  employment 
can  be  created.  Wakes  for  agricultural  laborers  are  lo^^. 
but  they  are  higher  than  those  prevailing  In  many  of  tlie 
Independent  countriea  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  Centr  il 
America.  I 

SOCIAL    AKD    BCOlJoUIC    PEOBIXMS    TO    BX    IMVESTICATED 

Some  time  ago  we  nad  a  very  lengthy  conference  with  a 
great  man  in  authoriiy,  a  true  friend  of  Puerto  Rico  and  bf 
the  humanity,  and  we  discussed  a  sweeping  25 -year  progran 
for  economic,  social  and  educational  rehabilitation  W 
Puerto  Rico.  Our  tn  e  friend  Indicated  a  very  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  future  needs  of  the  island  and  tlie 
reform  of  its  present  (conomlc  and  social  plight. 

The  program  tentat  ively  outlined  would  call  for  a  big  pr(  h 
gram  of  study,  invesi  igation,  and  rehabilitation  to  be  ca- 
ried  on  by  Congress,  i^ith  the  view  to  solve  the  present  ar  d 
future  conditions  of  labor,  education,  and  sanitation,  Tlie 
Income  tax  in  the  Islbnd  which  was  almost  a  half  of  th;it 
imposed  in  the  mainland  could  be  extended  in  proportion 
to  match  the  cooperation  and  help  from  the  FederJ 
Government.  j 

Our  good  friend  m«inifested  his  greatest  interest  with  tlie 
suggestion  that  a  joint  committee  of  higher  capability  shou  d 
be  appointed  by  the  [F»resident  of  the  United  States  or  ly 
Congress  to  study  the|  possible  ways  and  means  to  have  th  is 
constructive  program '  suggested  carried  on. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  once  express<d 
similar  thoughts.  Th^  Senator  was  eager  for  a  thorough  ax  d 
complete  study  of  all  social  and  economic  angles  of  the  life  it 
the  Puerto  Rican  peojile  to  serve  the  purpose  of  guiding  Con- 
gress in  giving  the  n€  arest  best  solution  to  the  actual  prol  )- 
lems  of  the  island.  A  big  program  to  be  done  is  what  t^e 
Senator  from  Maryland  had  in  mind.  As  a  matter  of  f ac  t. 
Congress  has  never  kppointed  a  joint  commission  of  this 
character. 

Every  problem  aff eating  Puerto  Rico  should  be  studied  ai  d 
discussed  in  a  scient^c  and  practical  way  in  the  IslanL 
The  great  questions  should  be  dealt  with  by  experts  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  some  length,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  constant 
requests  received  by  tjie  Members  of  Congress  relative  to  U  le 
conditions  that  prev4il  in  the  island  on  account  of  ove:- 
population,  unemploytnent,  agriculture,  and  industrial  fielc  s. 

Our  friends  in  the  mainland  are  giving  the  impression  thj  it 
they  want  to  carry  en  this  work  to  try  to  solve  once  ard 
forever  the  plight  of  ;he  people  of  the  islsmd,  and  to  extri- 
cate the  people  from  depressing  conditions. 

CABLXS  or  PROTEST 

San  Juam.  P.  B.,  March  29.  1939. 
Hon.  Santiago  iGLSsua. 

Resident  Commissicner  from  Puerto,  Rico, 

ilouae  Office  Buildirig,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Senate  of  Puerto  Rlco  wishes  to  make  its  most  virgent  prb- 
test  against  the  hasty  afproval  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ox  the  Reurtel-EHender  Act  (S.  69).  which  discriminates  against 
Puerto  Rico  by  dlminlstitng  still  further  the  sugar  quota  allott^id 
to  Puerto  Rlco  and  rea|)ectfully  requests  that  before  said  biU  ps 


reported  to  the  House 
cultxire,  public  hearings 


)f  Representatives  by  Committee  on  Agil- 
be  held,  since  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rli» 
feels  that  American  cltiiens  residing  in  this  Island  have  a  right    o 
be  heard  before  the  app  -oval  by  Congress  as  it  has  been  approvli  g 
of  laws  greatly  prejudi'ial  to  the  Interests  of  this  Territory    yt 


Pxierto  Rlco. 


Bolivar  Pagan, 
President  pro  tempore.  Senate. 


Nkw  York.  N.  Y,  March  24.  1939. 
Hon.  Santiato  Iglesias.I 

Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rioo, 

I  House  Office  Building: 

Very  much  surprised  ibout  the  way  Sugar  Act  revised  in  Sena|be 

without  public  hearing.     Hope  you  will  do  everything  possible  to 

stop  this  bill  from  passifig  the  House,  as  same  Is  highly  dlscrimin^ 

tory  against  Americans  iln  Puerto  Rlco. 

I  John   Bass, 

Pres  dent,  Fajardo  Sugar  Co.  of  Puerto  Rico, 


Hon.  Marvin  Jones. 


San  Juan,  P.  B..  March  27.  1939. 

Chairman,  Agricultiire  Committee, 

House  Of  Representatives,  W<uhington,  D.  C: 
Further   curtailment   our   sugar   production,   mainstay    islan4*s 
economy,  precisely  at  tfcne  when  Puerto  Rlco  Is  being  choked  ^y 
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worst  economic  crisis  In  its  history  snd  faces  tmpreoedented.  really 
tragic,  unpmpl03rment  situation  growing  out  of  drastic  reduction, 
its  production  Imposed  by  Federal  legislation  and  fiscal  measures.  Is 
causing  greatest  concern  and  anxiety.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that 
Congress  woiild  so  forget  its  responsibility  toward  Island's  nearly 
2,000,000  American  citizens  that  It  would  completely  destroy  their 
faith  In  its  sense  of  Justice  and  create  here  a  conflict  of  gravest 
nature  and  consequences.    As  American  citizens,  proud  of  Nation's 
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democratic  traditions,  and  ideals  we  cannot  remain  iZMlifferent 
to  the  absurdity  of  a  situation  which  persists  In  drastically  raduo- 
Ing  our  production  and  employment,  and  lays  Nation  open  to 
charge  that  It  is  pursuing  here  despotic  economic  colonial  policy. 
EameoUy  urge  for  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  beard  by  your 
committee. 

Fnjpo  L.  Dbhootos. 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Moo. 


Comparativk  tabue — Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  S.  69,  as  passed  by  Senate,  Mar.  23.  1939.  showing  quota  for  each  area  and  tncreoM  or 

decrease    therein 


Sugar  Act  of  IWt? 

8.  60  as  ptasaA  by  Senate 

Increwe 

Area 

PpToent 
of  total, 
domestic 

Percent 

Of  total, 

quota 

Tons 

Percent 
of  total, 
domestic 

Pereeot 

of  touL 

quota 

Tons 

X)*,^mm 

Beet... 

Mainland  cane ._    _. 

41.72 
11.31 
22.25 
21.  4S 

23.19 

C.29 

14.04 

11.  M 

.13 

1,56«.719 

424,727 

948.218 

806,642 

9.013 

44.72 
12  81 
23.25 
19.48 
.24 

26.83 
7.a» 

I3.ttft 

1L69 

.14 

1,812,605 

49H.9.'i3 

94Z376 

7M),570 

9,728 

245.  ns 

74.SS6 

"""Kia 

17.073 

Puerto  Rico 

7U 

Total,  domestic 

100.00 

55.59 

S.  755, 319 

100.00 

6a  00 

4.  aw.  232 

330.827 

■22.914 

Philippine  Islands 

34.70 
64.41 

I.V  41 

28.  SO 

.40 

1,041,023 

1,932.343 

96,701 

S4.70 
64.41 

.89 

11  n 

36.76 
.36 

937,647 

1.74a  458 

24.049 

103.376 

Cuba „ 

191.865 
2.663 

Otber  foreign. 

Total  foreisD 

100.00 

44.41 

3,000,0157 

100.00 

4a  00 

2, 702. 164 

3B7.91S 

Grand  total 



100.00 

6,755,386 

un.00 

6.766.386 

320,827 

S30.82T 

'Net  increase,  total  domestic,  297,913  tons. 

Domestic  Minerals  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  6, 1939 


LETTER  PROM  J.  CARSON  ADKERSON.  PRESIDENT  OP  AMERI- 
CAN MANGANESE   PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  House.  I  offer  the  following  letter  from 
J.  Carson  Adkerson,  president  of  the  American  Manganese 
Producers  Association,  to  the  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Mat, 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  pertaining  to 
the  strategic  mineral  bill  (H.  R.  5191),  recently  reported  to 
the  House.  I  offer  the  letter  In  behalf  of  Mr.  May,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  Is  reviewing  the 
Anny  Day  parade  this  afternoon.  I  hope  the  letter  will  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  House,  as  it  deals  with  an 
Important  matter,  the  development  of  domestic  reserves 
both  for  Industry  and  for  national  defense. 

Ambrtcam  Mamoakesz  Producebs  Association, 

Washington.  D.  C.  MarOi  28.  1939. 
Hon.  Akdizw  J.  BfAT, 

Chairman.  Military  Affairs  Com,mittee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Re:  Strategic  minerals  (Paddls)  bill,  H.  R.  5191.  approved  by  House 
MUltary  Affairs  Committee. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  The  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  for 
strategic  minerals  should  accomplish  a  twofold  purpose.  1.  Build 
up  a  stock  pile.  2.  Develop  American  resources.  The  Faddls  bill, 
B.  R.  5191,  will  not  do  this. 

MANGANESE 

If  the  bill.  In  its  present  form,  becomes  a  law.  It  Is  most  likely 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  United  States  Government  will 
be  out  $100,000,000  and  still  there  will  be  no  larger  stock  pile  of 
manganese  in  the  United  States  than  now  exists. 

Testimony  before  your  committee  shows  that  stocks  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  United  States  Government  bonded  warehouse  yards 
on  November  30,  1938,  amounted  to  851.879  long  tons,  and  that 
privately  owned  stocks,  on  which  the  duty  had  previously  been 
paid,  would  bring  the  total  tonnage  of  foreign  manganese,  now 
within  the  United  States,  to  well  over  1,000,000  tons.  This  is  the 
largest  stock  pile  of  manganese  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

If  $100,000,000  is  made  available  the  first  year,  it  would  simply 

mean  the  transfer  to  the  Government  of  554,000  tons  of  manganese 

ore  already  in  the  United  States  and  now  owned  by  steel  companies, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  net  result  would  be  do  actxial  in- 
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crease  of  stocks  of  manganese  In  the  United  States;  the  steel  com- 
panies would  have  the  American  taxpayers'  money;  American  man- 
ganese mines  would  continue  Idle;  the  United  States  Oovernment 
would  carry  the  bag  for  American  steel  companiee,  and  still  then 
would   be   no  adeqviate   national   defense. 

rotation 

With  reference  to  the  rotation  provision  carried  In  the  bill,  wit- 
ness for  the  Navy  Department  testified  before  your  committee  that 
the  purpose  of  this  was  to  replace  manganese  in  stock  pile  to  avoid 
deterioration.  The  net  result  of  this  provision  would  be  to  per- 
nut  the  same  steel  companies,  from  time  to  time,  to  buy  back  from 
the  Government  this  same  manganese,  presumably  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  to  avoid  this  lo-called  deterioration. 

It  might  be  added  that  manganese  does  deteriorate,  but  Just  tha 
same  as  Iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  or  building  brick  and  bulldlns  stone. 
will  deteriorate. 

WAR  department  wiu.  administix 
Your  report  says  that  the  War  Department  may  be  depended 
upon  to  administer  the  act  fairly.  However,  the  bill  itself  pro- 
vides for  the  Joint  administration  by  six  Government  departments. 
The  War  Department's  hands  are  therefore  tied.  Evidence  before 
your  committee  will  show  that  several  of  these  Government  de- 
partments are  permeated  with  members  and  followers  of  an  "Inter- 
national control  of  mlnends"  group,  who  are  definitely  on  record 
as  seeking  development  of  manganese  resources  In  foreign  countries 
and  suppressing  developments  in  the  United  States. 
CONGRESS  SHOT7LO  OimiMX  POLXCT 

This  same  dependency  on  policy  was  left  by  Congress  to  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Government  in  passage  of  re- 
ciprocal-trade-agreements legislation. 

The  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congrea* 
March  2,  1934,  asking  for  this  legislation,  said:  "You  and  I  know, 
too,  that  It  is  important  that  the  covmtry  possess  within  its  borders 
a  necessary  diversity  and  balance  to  maintain  a  rounded  national 
life,  that  it  must  Eustaln  activities  vital  to  national  defense,  and 
that  such  interests  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  p»i»«iing  advantage." 

In  testimony  before  congressional  committee,  Francis  B.  Sayis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  said: 

"The  whole  purpose  of  this  program  of  trade  bargaining  is  this: 
to  restrict  the  commodities  covered  m  the  agreement  with  any 
specific  country  to  commodities  of  which  that  country  furnishes 
the  chief  source  of  supply  of  Importation  Into  the  United  States." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  dtrty  on  manganese,  the  No.  1  strategic 
mineral,  was  among  the  first  Items  cut  throtigh  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Brazil,  althoxigh  BrazU  supplies  only  minor  quantities 
of  manganese  to  the  United  States,  Soviet  Russia  being  the  major 
shipper.  In  the  year  1933  Brazil  shipped  no  manganese  at  all  to 
the  United  States. 

In  testimony  before  your  committee,  it  was  repeatedly  stated. 
In  effect,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  patriotism  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  Government  and  that  Congress  could 
depend  upon  them  to  protect  the  domestic  manganese  Industry. 
Likewise,  it  might  be  said  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  patriotism 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  but  unfortunately  there  are  other  agencies  st  work  within 
the  administrative  departments  of  our  Government. 

Purthermore,  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Oovernment 
have  consistently  refused  to  enforce  the  Buy  American  Act  and 
require  the  use  at  dcxnestlc  manganese  In  steel  purcbaaed  for  Oov- 
tfnment  contracts,  as  pionded  In  the  law. 
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I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  June  12.  1935,  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  H.  L.  Rooeevelt.  to  Senator  James  E.  Mtttiray, 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  domestic  manganese  under  the 
buy  American  law: 

"It  seems  that  the  State  Department  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  promote  for- 
eign trade,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  exclude  foreign  manganese  ore  admitted  under  this  trade  agree- 
ment might  be  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  action  of  the  State 
Department." 

EDUCATIONAI,   ORDERS   rOR    SIANCANESS 

Report  No.  283  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  accom- 
panying H.  R.  5191  to  the  floor,  says: 

"The  committee  has  written  Into  the  bill  a  declaration  of 
congressional  policy,  the  effect  of  which  la  to  encourage  as  far  as 
consistent  to  do  so.  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  sources 
of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  situation  is 
similar  to  that  which  requires  the  placing  of  what  is  known 
as  'educational  orders"  with  dormant  and  inactive  factories." 

Under  other  national-defense  bills,  "educational  orders"  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  manufactured  products,  without  the  usual 
competitive  bidding  against  imported  products,  without  bond,  and 
under  the  law  there  is  no  specified  price  limit.  Under  the  strategic 
minerals  bill  there  are  no  such  provisions  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
manganese  or  other  raw  materials.  In  the  case  of  manganese, 
discoveries  have  already  been  made,  developments  have  already 
been  carried  forward,  and  what  the  producers  now  want  is  a  mar- 
ket and  an  opportunity  to  ship  on  a  parity  basis  with  steel  prod- 
ucts and  under  the  terms  of  laws  already  passed  and  which 
should  now  be  fully  in  effect. 

EXCHANGS  or  OOVXRNlCXIfT-OWNED  COTTON   AND   WHEAT 

This  provision  might  serve  to  deny  American  farmers  that  por- 
tion of  a  foreign  market  for  their  privately  owned  cotton  and 
wheat  which  they  otherwise  might  enjoy.  Particularly,  if  sold  to 
Soviet  Russia,  it  is  possible  the  Soviets  may  resell  these  agricul- 
tural products  In  the  world's  market  at  any  price  they  would 
bring  in  order  to  obtain  foreign  cash  or  credits.  Just  the  same  as 
they  have  done  many  times  in  the  past.  This  would  serve  to 
lower  the  world  price  of  these  farm  products  and  thereby  injure 
the  American  farmer.  Most  certainly  the  American  farmer  has 
little  to  gain  by  this  proposed  trade. 

FOREIGN  DEBTS 

Although  World  War  debts  are  not  specifically  mentioned,  they 
are  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Domestic  manganese  producers,  as  well  as  producers  of  other 
raw  materials  listed  in  the  hearings  and  subject  to  purchase 
tmder  this  bill,  will  ask  why  they  are  being  specifically  called 
upon  to  shoulder  the  World  War  debts.  Certainly,  manganese,  the 
No.  1  strategic  mineral,  should  not  be  loaded  with  this  burden 
during  this  emergency. 

Manganese  producers,  as  the  producers  of  one  raw  material 
alone,  feel  that  this  burden  should  be  shouldered  by  all,  including 
domestic  producers  of  manufactured  products. 

This  provision,  if  allowed  to  hang  over  the  domestic  manganese 
Industry,  would  tend  to  discourage  fiuiJier  Investments  and  devel- 
opments within  the  industry  and  retard  the  national-defense 
program. 

LOOK  AHEAD 

The  expendltxire  of  $100,000,000  for  strategic  materials  of  foreign 
origin  will  hardly  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  adequate  national 
defense.  There  were  38  raw-material  items  submitted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Department  In  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee as  essential  to  our  national  defense,  necessary  to  be  Im- 
ported from  foreign  coxintrles,  and  subject  to  purchase  under  this 
bill. 

Bven  should  the  entire  8100.000.000  be  spent  for  manganese  alone. 
It  would  still  not  mean  adequate  national  defense  in  manganese,  as 
no  one  can  foretell  how  long  an  emergency  may  last.  Domestic 
manganese  deposits  would  still  have  to  be  developed  and  mines 
put  into  c^wratlon,  at  emergency  costs,  and  it  may  not  be  done  In 
time.  So  why  not,  during  peacetime,  encourage  developments  of 
these  available  materials  within  the  United  States  when  producers 
are  ready  to  go  and,  one  by  one,  remove  such  items  from  the 
strategic  materials  list? 

CONCXTTSION 
Domestic  producers  of  manganese  ore  have  expended  years  of 
work  and  many  hxindreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  manganese  and  have  contributed  more  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  manganese  for  national  defense 
than  all  other  groups  and  agencies  combined,  including  the  entire 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Government.  This  has  been  done  by  domestic 
manganese  producers  with  private  funds  and  not  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  We  Justly  feel  that  domestic  manganese  producers 
are  entitled  to  proper  consideration  and  encotu  agement  at  the 
hands  of  our  Government  in  the  national-defense  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  the  will  and  Intent  of 

Congress  "to  encoxirage  the  development  of  these  resources  within 

the  United  States."  as  expressed  In  the  bill,  may  we  recommend 

that  the  language  of  sections  5  and  6  in  Faddls  bill,  H.  R.  5191, 

be  eliminated  and  In  its  place  insert  the  language  contained  in 

sections  5  and  6  of  the  Thomas  bill,  S.  572,  as  approved  by  the 

Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Tours  sincerely. 

J.  Cabson  Aukebson.  President. 
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OF 

IJERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T)  ursday,  April  6, 1939 


ARTIC  LE  BY  O.  M.  THOMASON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  followihg 
article  by  Mr.  O.  M.lThomason,  of  Willemie,  Minn.,  in  t^e 
March  issue  of  Monei,  is  worth  studying  and  thinking  abo^it 
It  deals  with  a  proposal  which  has  the  virtue  of  slmplic 
and  may  help  us  to  vnderstand  the  relationship  that  shoi^d 
exist,  but  does  not  ndw  exist,  between  money  and  wealth. 


HOW 


ABOUT    COTTON    CUKRENCT? 


(By  O.  M.  Thomason,  WlUernle,  Minn.) 

Since  trying  to  limil  goods  production  to  buying  capacity  das 
not  proved  very  satlsf a<  tory,  why  not  reverse  the  procedure?  wby 
not  make  the  power  tc  consume  match  the  capacity  to  produce? 
I  mean  try  It  on  a  Uml'  ed  scale  with  reference  to  a  single  product. 
Just  as  an  experiment.  1 

Why  not  try  it  on  ca;ton?  While  it  primarily  affects  the  South, 
yet  cotton  is  acutely  a  national  problem.  In  1936  we  exported  57 
percent  of  our  cotton  cipp.  We  might  easily  have  consumed  70  per- 
cent of  it  at  home.  An  i  the  export  market  is  getting  progressively 
more  contracted,  than^LS  to  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  Another 
reason  for  foreign  marliet  contraction  is  the  deamess  of  American 
dollars.  American  dollars  are  dearer  than  the  English  equivalents. 
When  an  Englishman  domes  here  to  buy  cotton  he  must  first  bay 
dollars.  Since  our  dollaxs  are  higher  than  his  money,  he  natura  lly 
goes  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  or  Russia,  where  money  Is  cheaper 

The  longer  this  continues  the  more  muddled  we  become.  ''  Ve 
fight  boll  weevils  with  tdrplanes  and  plow  up  cotton  with  tract<  irs 
(since  the  mule's  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  walk  on  ttie 
cotton  plants) .  We  cut  down  acreage  with  one  hand  and  add  fi  r- 
tilizer  to  the  soil  with  ;he  other.  In  the  end,  like  the  man  ridl  ag 
the  merry-go-roimd,  we  get  off  at  the  same  place  we  got  on. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  at  "regulation,"  production  goes  up  aod 
consumption  goes  down :  and  a  surplus,  like  the  sword  of  Damocl  es, 
hangs  over  the  head  of  ;he  cotton  fanner.  We  scan  the  horizon  or 
fortunes  while  at  our  fiset  Is  uncounted  gold. 

We  have  a  vast  potential  market  at  home.  Counting  reliefers, 
part-time  workers,  W.  P.  A.'ers — all  those  in  the  lower  income 
groups — we  have  some  ;wenty-odd  million  families  in  need  of  cot- 
ton products.  The  ave  rage  annual  Incomes  of  the  lowest  Incoiie 
groups  in  1936  was  $94]  per  family.  This,  totaling  some  75,000,000 
people,  constitutes  our  greatest  potential  market. 

Each  family  in  that  g  -oup  needs  at  least  two  new  mattresses,  fc  ur 
comforters,  six  bedsheels,  foiu-  pairs  of  overalls,  six  shirts,  six  pairs 
of  B.  V.  D.'s.  six  house  ( Iresses,  to  say  nothing  of  tablecloths,  piU  )w 
slips,  hand  and  bath  tc  wels,  diapers,  handkerchiefs,  and  what  n  it. 
E\en  the  millions,  hot]  i  blacks  and  whites,  who  plant,  tend,  a  id 
pick  the  cotton  are  In  d  ssperate  need  of  all  those  items.  If  you  h  ad 
seen,  as  I  have,  their  pa  ;ches  upon  patches,  their  lumpy  straw  be  Is, 
their  gunny-sack  towel),  you  would  agree  they  need  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Natlopi  is  flooded  with  "plans,"  "solutions,"  ba- 
bla,  and  political  hok^im.  ETverybody's  talking  about  It  and  ro- 
body's  doing  anything.  Why  not  become  reckless  and  make  a  lit  Je 
experiment?  | 

Let's  forget  about  exports  and  tariffs.  Let's  forget  about  batt  e- 
ships  to  keep  open  out  foreign  markets.  Let's  supply  our  hone 
needs  first.  All  we  need  to  do  is  work  a  little  bank  magic  of 
financing.  Since  the  povemment  (and  all  the  rest  of  us)  is 
"sold"  on  the  Idea  of  brands,  let's  estimate  our  cotton  surplxis  a  id 
print  large  denominatloti.  non-lnterest-bearlng  bonds,  equaling  t  le 
aggregate  value  of  our  surplus  cotton  at  its  retail  price  to  the  ul  ;1- 
mate  consmner.     This  jultimate  price  should  Include  costs  plua  a 

from  the  grower  to  the  retailer.  Let  a 
to  prevent  inflation, 
sposlted  with  the  Federal  Reserve  baiks 
$ury  could  issue  to  private  and  postal  bar  ks 
let  the  Government  aimounce  that  wltl  in 
js,  there  would  be  in  the  hands  of  twenl  y- 
mgh  buying  power  to  purchase  one  billl  sn 
or  two  billion  dollars'  Iworth  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  de8crlb;d 
above.  This  can  be  dene  simply  by  monetizing  the  cotton,  as 
symbolized  by  the  bonqs. 

What  would  happena^  Immediately  cotton  mills  would  start  at 
full  capacity.  Cotton  J  warehouses  woxild  disgorge  their  storage. 
Garment  workers  would  be  working  full  time.  Dealers  would  sti  rt 
stocking  against  the  day  when  the  money  would  be  released,  fo 
need  to  put  money  in  lat  the  top.  With  a  market  like  that  Jiist 
aroimd  the  comer  amue  finances  for  industry  would  be  availatfle. 

This  new  money — colzon  currency — would  be  good,  in  the  init  al 
purchase,  for  cotton  g  xxls  only.  Checks  supplied  to  such  p€  q- 
sloners  would  be  especli  aiy  designed  and  would  not  be  legal  tern  er 


reasonable  profit  for 
ceiling  of  prices  be  fixe 

Let   the   bonds   be 
against  which  the  Tree 
demand  deposits.     Thej 
a  given  time,  say,  90  da 
odd  million  families  et 
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for  any  other  than  cottcm  goods.  It  would  be  credit  money,  the 
same  kind  banks  loan,  and  wotild  be  paid  to  the  pensioner  on  the 
accoxmt  of  over-paid  taxes,  social  heritage  dividends,  or  even  on  a 
fictitious  account.  The  accoxint  is  immaterial.  Some  of  the  cot- 
ton currency  would  be  Issued  In  money  as  a  matter  of  reflation. 

Once  the  money  had  passed  from  the  original  pensioner  It  could 
be  held  as  bank  credit  or  drawn  out  as  currency  the  same  as  any 
money.  From  there  on  It  woxild  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private. 

If  at  the  end  of  6  months  the  South,  indeed  the  wh(de  country, 
had  not  experienced  an  upsurge  of  recovery — if  it  was  fotind  that 
the  plan  was  destroying  civilization  faster  than  it  is  now  being 
destroyed,  then  it  could  be  discontinued.  Nothing  would  be  lost 
by  the  experiment. 

If  the  total  monetlzation  amounted  to  only  $10,000,000,000  in  6 
months  that  would  be  Jvurt  that  much  extra  business.  It  would 
come  out  of  no  man's  pocket  as  taxes — any  kind  of  taxes.  It 
would  be  Just  like  finding  it  In  the  road,  or  in  a  glass  Jar  burled 
In  the  peach  orchard. 

The  Government,  since  It  acted  only  as  referee,  would  be  out  of 
pocket  merely  the  cost  of  printing  the  currency — about  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  bill.  The  bonds  would  still  be  lying  there  in 
the  vaults,  as  a  symbol  of  habit. 

But — and  this  ought  to  be  worth  something — some  10  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  would  have  been  used  and  enjoyed.     And 


maybe.  Incidentally,  we  would  have  learned  aomethlzig.    Kven  tf 
we  had  learned  that  it  wotildn't  work,  that  would  be  ■omethli^. 
Let's  quit  talking  so  much  and  try  Just  one  tblog. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects  in  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 

Louisiana  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  6.  1939 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  list  of  pend- 
ing non-Federal  P.  W.  A.  projects  In  the  following  parishes 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  the  district 
I  represent.   The  list  is  as  follows: 


Docket  No. 


Main 


X1339 
XlSfiO 


X1341 
X1180 


X1384. 
X13S7 

xias? 


X1229 
X1278 
X1283 
X1338 


X1320 
Xia64 
X12M 


XI195 
X1196 
XI 197 
X1360 


X1232 


WIOM 
X1271 
X1300 


Sob. 


Location 


Caldwell  Parish: 
Colombia... , 
Grayson 


Total 


Catahoula  Parish: 
Concordia  Parish: 


Jonesrille. 
Vidalia.... 


East  Carroll  Parish: 
Lake  Provid«ooe.. 

....do 

....do 


TotaL. 


FrankliDg  Parish: 
Winnsboro... 

....do... 

LiddtevQle... 
Winosboro 


Total _. 

Jackson  Parish:  Jonestxvo 

Lincoln  Parish:  Ruston 

Morehouse  Parish:  Beekman. 

Ouachita  Parish: 

Monroe 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Total 

Bidiland  Parish: 


Rayville. 


West  Carroll  Parish: 

Oak  Orove 

West  Carroll 

Oak  Orove .„ 


TotaL. 


Type  of  project 


School 

Waterworla  improTemant. 


Waterworks  improvement. 
Courtbouse,  Jail 


Courthouae  improvement 

Power  improvement 

Waterworks  improvement — 


Coorthoosa.  jail 

Waterworks  improvemant. 

School  addition 

Sidewalks. 


City  hall,  Jail. 
Electric  plant. 
School 


Sanitary  sewer 

Water  mains 

Power  improvement. 
Residence 


Courthouae. 


j»n 

Schools 

Municipal  buildings. 


$11,000 


11.000 


20,000 


Ufioo 


am.  000 

120,000 
265,000 


1,055,000 


Qnat 


0,000 


18.383 

16.383 
40.478 


14.318 
90,283 
8S.903 


IS.  503 


134.030 
«,S2S 

&iao 

7.019 


161, «» 
11.045 
88,900 

32,727 


471645 

06.182 

2B0.4M 

2.024 


888.106 
9a  000 


1ZI60 

110,753 

11,883 


143,700 


I^Otll 


r.Ms 
ao.ooo 


27.381 


38.383 
40.478 


14.318 

sa,eos 


138.503 


1H036 
8,629 
8.180 
7.019 


151.830 
M.545 
58,900 

3Z737 


L054.545 

318.  182 

645.464 

2,924 


1,921.105 
90.000 


iziao 

110.758 
11.883 


143,708 


Total  esti- 
mated oMt 


til  MS 
90,000 


36,383 


108,  «0 


31,818 
133,980 
119,  TSS 


S5.a01 


»e.8S7 

liBOO 

7.000 

l\9» 


338,965 
M,S45 

130.000 
7XTV 


1. 064. 645 

318,182 

646,450 

8,409 


1.9H875 

aoo.ooo 


27,000 

386,118 

30,383 


319.481 


These  applications  for  projects  pending  before  the  Public 
Works  Administration  as  of  January  18,  1939,  are  eligible 
for  allotment  if  an  additional  appropriation  of  funds  is 
made. 


Overcoming:  Difficulties  Under  Adverse  Conditions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  6. 1939 


FOUNDER'S  DAT  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  W. 
MITCHKLL.  OF  ILLINOIS.  AT  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE.  ALA- 
BAliCA,  APBIIi  a,  1939 


Mr.  MITCHELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address, 


which  I  delivered  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  on  AprU 
2.  1939: 

Four  weeks  ago  I  eat  in  •  }oint  MSilon  of  tbe  Senate  and  Houa» 
of  RejireaeDUtlves  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  participated  In  tbe 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  annlvenary  of  tbe 
establishment  of  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  at  America. 
Tbe  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  the  most  outstanding  to  be 
fotind  in  the  nation:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Jtjstlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  at 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  Senate.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  thlnpi  wblcta  charac- 
terized every  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  effort  made 
by  each  spcatker  to  give  credit  to  everyone  who  had  played  a  part 
In  the  founding  of  our  Oovemment. 

In  my  speech  today,  whUe  I  shall  of  necessity  place  major  emi^ia- 
sis  upon  the  outstanding  work  of  that  great  leader  of  men.  our 
lamented  Booker  T.  Washington.  I  must  not  neglect  to  speak  a 
word  of  commendation  in  behalf  at  those  men  who  persuaded  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  make  an  ^proprtation  for 
the  beginning  of  this  institution;  nor  must  I  forget  to  commend 
tboae  who  were  not  members  of  the  legislature  and  who  were  not 
members  of  the  committee  that  brought  Dr.  Waehington  to  this 
section,  but  who  gave  Uberally  of  their  talent  and  their  ability 
to  make  this  Institution  what  It  Is  today. 

The  picture  that  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  Is  first 
that  of  an  ex-slave,  Lewis  Adams  by  name,  who,  after  he  became 
a  freedman,  devoted  his  energies  to  doing  some  substantial  work 
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to  help  his  race  get  on  lt«  feet  and  start  Its  march  toward  success. 
In  the  same  plctxire  I  see  a  white  man.  an  ex-slave  owner,  George 
Campbell  by  name,  lining  up  with  the  ex-slave.  Lewis  Adams,  and 
together  maJtlng  the  fight  to  secure  funds  to  build  a  school  at 
Tuskegee.  for  the  training  of  the  newly  emancipated  slave  and  his 
children. 

Aa  I  lock  at  another  section  of  the  picture  I  see  them  seeking  a 
teacher  for  this  school,  a  person  to  head  this  new  educational  move- 
ment. It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  the 
other  early  moves  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. Ood  directed  the  activities  of  those  entrusted  with  that  Im- 
portant duty  of  finding  a  teacher  for  the  proposed  school.  They 
used  the  good  Judgment  to  appeal  to  Hampton  Institute  for  a  man. 
and  In  response  to  that  appeal  comes  our  hero,  whose  life  and  work 
I  shall  talk  about  today,  along  with  the  problems  which  still  con- 
front us  in  the  South — ^yes.  confront  black  and  white  alike,  and 
which  must  be  met  by  men  of  vision  and  patriotism  like  Lewis 
Adams,  George  Campbell,  your  State  legislature,  and  Booker  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  said  we  must  remember  In  grateful  reverence  all  who  made 
this  great  institution  jxwslble.  Then  let  us  spend  a  moment  at 
least  in  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Alabama  who  had  the  foresight  In  1880-81  to  appro- 
priate moDej  to  make  the  starting  of  such  an  institution  as  this 
possible.  I  wish  I  knew  and  could  call  the  name  of  every  member 
of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the  bill  appropriating  the  first 
money  which  went  into  this  great  temple  of  human  uplift.  The 
two  most  prominent  members  of  the  legislatxire  at  that  time  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  this  work  were  Hon.  W.  F.  Foster  and 
Hon.  A.  L.  Brooks.  Can  we  not  say  of  them  they  truly  wrought 
more  nobly  than  they  knew? 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Washington  hlm- 
aelf  a  thrilling  story  of  how  the  people  of  Tuskegee.  and  scores  of 
others,  contributed  of  their  meager  means  at  the  very  outset  to 
make  the  founding  of  this  school  possible.  To  them  we  owe  a  deep 
and  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  There  were  scores  of  persons  who 
were  fellow  teachers  with  Dr.  Washington,  members  of  the  trustee 
board,  and  Interested  philanthropists,  such  as  Olivia  Davidson. 
Warren  Logan.  Robert  Taylor.  George  W.  Carver,  Emmett  J.  Scott, 
C.  W  Hare,  R.  O.  Simpson,  R.  C.  Bedford,  William  Baldwin.  Jr.. 
Robert  Ogden.  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald.  Gen.  S.  D.  Amistrong,  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  and  hundreds  of 
others  whose  names  cannot  be  called  during  this  brief  address  who 
manifested  uniisual  interest  in  the  welfare  and  the  growth  of 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Most  of  these  saintly  persons,  like  Dr.  Wash- 
ington, have  already  passed  to  their  reward.  At  this  point  I  pause 
to  say  to  those  still  living,  and  to  the  departed  spirits  of  those  who 
have  passed  on.  a  truly  grateftil  race,  yes.  a  truly  grateftil  Nation. 
pauses  in  Its  work  today  to  honor  you  and  the  noble  work  you  did 
for  your  fellow  man. 

To  those  I  have  named,  and  to  those  whose  names  I  have  not 
called,  every  Tuskegee  man  and  woman — yes,  every  true  Ameri- 
can— feels  In  his  heart  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  for  the  service 
you  rendered  and  for  the  lasting  contribution  you  made  for 
humanity.  There  are  stories  about  many  of  these  persons  whose 
names  I  have  called  If  told  on  this  occasion  would  thrill  your 
very  hearts  and  sotils.  but  the  occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
overlong  on  the  contributions  coming  from  these  thousands  of 
persons  singularly.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  lmpor^.ant  that  men- 
tion be  made  of  them  and  the  part  they  played  here.  Over  and 
.above  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  the  work  of  Lewis  Adams,  that 
of  George  Campbell.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Robert 
Ogden.  and  all  the  others  to  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
stands  written  in  letters  of  gold,  the  name  of  that  humble  but 
prophetic  and  matchless  leader,  the  first  president  of  this  school. 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  His  contribution  la  so  large  and 
lasting  that  I  must  speak  at  some  length  about  him  and  his 
achievements.  And  while  I  shall  not  only  endeavor  to  talk  to  you 
about  him,  his  work,  his  struggles,  his  achievements,  his  opposi- 
tion, the  handicaps  he  overcame,  and  his  ultimate  triumph.  I  feel 
that  I  must  say  something  about  the  unfinished  task  which  re- 
mains for  us  to  carry  on.  No  speech  on  this  occasion  would  be 
complete  If  something  was  not  said  about  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  present-day  generation:  a  generation  which  has  In 
so  large  a  meastire  Inherited  this  school  and  its  unsurpassed 
opportunities. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  you  to  draw  a  picture  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  58  years  ago.  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  acres 
of  ground,  one  or  two  simple  buildings,  less  than  100  pupils,  two 
or  three  teachers,  and  with  the  Influence  confined  to  the  Tuskegee 
community.  As  you  look  about  the  spacious  grounds  now  con- 
sisting of  thousands  of  acres,  you  see  scores  of  magnificent  build- 
ings, hundreds  of  instructors  and  teachers,  representing  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  thousands  of  earnest,  hard- 
working students:  In  fact,  a  great  university  with  the  equipment 
and  endowment  causing  It  to  rank  among  the  best  and  most 
favored  In  the  cotintry.  The  Improvements  In  the  physical  plant 
are  small  indeed  In  comparison  with  what  has  been  done  through 
and  by  this  Institution  In  educating  people,  young  and  old,  white 
and  black,  in  a  truer  realization  of  what  life  really  means  in  the 
Southland  and  In  ovu*  country. 

But  I  am  not  to  talk  to  you  only  about  the  grounds  and  the 
buildings  and  the  teachers,  and  the  students,  and  those  who  have 
been  lifted  through  the  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence  of 
this  great  university;  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  a  word 


about  the  hardships,  the 
right  opposition  that  the 


struggles,  the  handicaps,  yes,  the  down- 
founders  met  as  they  sought  to  build. 


Keep  m  mind  the  fact  tiiat  Booker  Washington  came  upon  the 


scene  early  In  the  life  of 
of  education.    The  newly 
was  seeking  the  type  of 
from   toil    and    labor.     He 
training  called  education 


of  education  was  that  it 


the  freedman  preaching  a  new  doctrine 
emancipated  slave,  for  the  most  part. 

education  which  promised  to  free  him 
had    the    bitterest   feeling   toward    any 

which  would  cause  him  to  labor  in  the 


field,  or  in  the  workshop      In  other  words,  his  early  conception 


was  a  kind  of  training  that  fitted  one 


for  white  collar  Jobs.  an<  that  type  of  Job  only.  To  set  up  an 
institution  calculated  to]  meet  and  combat  such  Ideaa  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  do  easy  or  pleasant  Job. 

When  this  strange  propl^et  came  Into  the  wilderness,  crying  that 
there  must  be  a  trained  head,  a  trained  hand,  and  a  trained  heart, 
opposition  was  manifested  against  him  from  every  comer  of  the 
South  where  Negro  schodls  were  being  built,  or  being  contem- 
plated. Many  so-called  ^ucators  of  that  day,  differed  with  him 
so  bitterly  that  he  was  btanded  a  race  traitor.  Not  infrequently 
was  his  school,  with  Its  niagnificent  workshops  and  well-equipped 
classrooms,  and  its  greai  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
manhood  and  womanhooti  referred  to  by  the  popiilace  as  a  prison. 
Many  of  those  who  attended  his  school  in  those  days  were  looked 
upon  with  scorn  and  evfen  hatred  by  those  who  attended  the 
so-called  higher  instltutlofis  of  learning.  It  was  for  Book'.»r  Wash- 
ington, the  true  leader  df  his  people,  to  change  sentiment,  and 
to  pc^ularlze  practical  anld  realistic  education.  This  task  had  to 
be  performed  along  with  ihe  equally  arduous  one  of  raising  funds 
with  which  to  equip  his  institution,  and  carry  forward  the  work. 

The  struggle  and  burden  of  defending  this  so-called  new  type 
of  education  In  those  eiE^ly  days  of  Negro  freedom  was  so  tre- 
mendous and  overwhelmihg  that  most  men  wbuld  have  refused 
the  task  or  fallen  under  ^e  load;  but  to  these  man-killing  strug- 
gles and  the  eqxially  arduous  btirden  of  raising  many  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  with  wnlch  to  develop  and  equip  the  physical 
plant,  and  to  pay  the  moiger  salaries  of  teachers  and  instructors 
Booker  Washington  refused  to  be  daunted  In  his  effort,  and  he  suC' 
ceeded  despite  all  opposition. 

Picture,  If  you  can,  thjose  stormy  days  when  Mr.  Washington 
was  walking  the  cold  New  England  shores,  going  from  door  to 
door,  seeking  funds  with  jwhlch  to  keep  this  Institution  going.  I 
have  seen  him  In  New  York,  and  In  Boston,  and  other  cities,  when 
he  had  walked  for  hotirs  peeking  conferences  with  people,  begging 
for  funds  that  Negro  boys  and  girls  might  have  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
get  at  least  the  fundamefitals  of  an  elementary  training,  both  In 
books,  and  in  industry.  Be  did  this  work  and  met  the  hardships 
attendant  thereto  without  complaining  or  grumbling.  I  have  seen 
him  at  the  close  of  a  day^s  work  in  the  East  when  he  appeared  to 
be  at  the  point  of  physical  exhaustion,  but  I  do  not  recall  ever 
having  heard  a  single  wotd  of  complaint  fall  from  his  lips.  Early 
In  the  life  of  this  schools  those  who  visited  Tuskegee  and  those 
who  came  to  know  Mr.  Washington  by  meeting  him.  or  by  hear 
ing  him  speak,  realized  that  Booker  Washington  was  no  ordinary 
man.  He  was  proclaimed  a  leader  sent  from  God.  I  think  it 
could  truly  be  said  of  him  as  Shakespeare  said  of  Julius  Caesar: 

gentle 


'His  life  was 
So  mixed  in  htm 
And  say  to  all 


and  the  elements 
that  natxire  might  stand  up 
the  world,  'This  was  a  man.' " 


Two  years  ago,  through  special  request  of  mine,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  paiq  spiecial  homage  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Dr.  Washington  by  giving  me  30  minutes  to  address  the  Congre 
on  the  occasion  of  Founders'  Day.  I  think  It  Is  not  out  of  place 
for  me  here  to  repeat  on;  or  two  short  paragraphs  of  the  sp>eecb 
which  I  delivered  on  tha,  occasion.  Speaking  to  the  Congress  d 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  said: 

"Mr.  Si>eaker  and  Memsers  of  the  House,  no  greater  honor  has 
ever  come  to  me  than  this  privilege  which  I  now  enjoy,  standing 
as  I  am  before  this  great  body  of  lawmakers  in  an  humble  effort 
to  honor  the  name  and  njemory  of  that  great  American,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  I  had  the  Privilege  and  rare  honor  of  knowing  him 
personally  and  IntimateJV.  He  was  my  teacher,  my  benefactor, 
and  my  ideal  of  real  maahood  and  Christian  citizenship.  At  the 
outset  I  desire  to  warm^  thank  our  able  and  beloved  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  and]  every  Member  of  this  House  for  giving 
me  this  opporttmity  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  life  of  that  great 
teacher,  patriot,  statesmaji,  and  matchless  leader  of  men. 

"I  regard  this  as  a  mosli  unusual  occasion  fraught  with  good  will 
and  recognition  of  an  hutnble  people  who  have  for  three  centtiriea 
borne  their  bvirdens  In  making  America  the  great  country  It  is, 
but  who  have  in  a  large  measure  been  neglected  by  this  country 
when  honors  were  to  be  qistributed.  For  a  century  and  a  half  thU 
Nation,  through  its  Congressmen,  has  paid  special  honor  to  Ita 
white  Ulxistrlovis  sons  whB  gave  largely  of  their  lives  and  abUltlei 
to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  Nation.  Such  great  Vir- 
ginians as  George  Washlhgton,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Marshall,  Randdlph,  Lee,  and  many  others  whose  name: 
are  household  words  witjh  school  children,  have  been  euloglzec 
from  this  Well  time  and  igaln;  but  today  we  are  doing  honor  to  i 
great  colored   American.  J 

"George  Washington  fitly  bears  the  name  of  'Father  of  bit 
Country.'  Booker  Washington  might  as  fitly  bear  the  name  oi 
Tather  of  his  race  in  America.'  Take  from  American  history  the 
part  played  In  Its  makln(   by  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who  wen 
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bom  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  you  take  from  the  Nation  its 
brightest  lights  and  most  outstanding  guideposts.  Take  from  the 
history  of  this  country  the  part  played  In  Its  making  by  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  the  great  school  which  he  founded,  and  you 
leave  a  blank  which  not  only  greatly  Impoverishes  American 
history,  but  you  rob  a  deserving  race  of  the  largest  single  con- 
tribution It  has  made  to  those  great  leaders  whose  names  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  world's  hall  of  fame." 

The  conditions  under  which  I  now  appear  are  different  from 
those  under  which  I  appeared  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  years  ago.  when  I  stood  In  the  Well  of  the  House  where  thousands 
of  great  statesmen  of  this  Nation  have  stood.  Including  many  of 
our  Presidents,  and  talked  largely  to  lawmakers  about  the  work  of 
our  great  leader.  Today  I  stand  on  the  spot  where  Booker  Wash- 
ington, himself,  stood  many,  many  times,  and  for  more  than  30 
years  preached  the  doctrine  of  thrift,  honesty,  and  citizenship 
building,  along  with  that  of  racial  good  will.  It  was  on  this  very 
spot  that  many  of  his  most  effective  addresses  were  delivered  to 
the  world.  It  was  Inspiring  to  me  to  talk  In  the  Nation's  Capitol 
about  the  life  and  work  of  Booker  Washington,  but  it  Is  far  more 
inspiring  to  me  to  stand  here  where  Mr.  Washington  stood,  and  by 
his  forcefvU  eloquence  lifted  a  people  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
serfdom  to  self-support  and  respectability. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Mr.  Washington  assumed  the  leader- 
Ship  at  Tuskegee,  he  fotmd  his  race  a  group  of  discouraged  people, 
unsettled  In  their  determination  and  their  future-  he  left  them  a 
well -organized  race,  having  increased  their  ntmabers  from  blx 
millions  to  ten  millions,  and  under  the  severest  handicaps  had 
thrown  off  more  than  50  percent  of  their  Illiteracy,  had  acquired 
property  In  the  form  of  homes,  churches,  and  businesses  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  had  organized  and  estab- 
lished families,  and  were  building  respectable  family  life,  coming 
Into  real  citizenship,  sharing  with  white  Americans  the  burdens 
of  this  country. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  marvelous  achievement 
of  the  Negro  educationally,  economically,  and  spiritually,  during 
the  first  75  years  of  his  freedom.  About  this  I  shall  have  little  to 
say.  For  the  remainder  of  time  allotted  to  me  on  this  occasion,  I 
prefer  to  talk  to  you  about  the  unfinished  task  which  now  stands 
before  us.  and  which  he.  If  he  could  speak  from  this  rostrum, 
would  ask  you  to  engage  In  carrying  out.  But  first.  I  want  to 
see  if  we  cannot  get  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  a  very  practical 
lesson  from  what  I  have  said  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
founders  of  Tuskegee  worked  together. 

Inasmuch  as  Adams,  the  ex-slave,  and  George  Campbell,  the  ex- 
clave owner,  with  their  associates  and  comrades  were  able  to  form 
a  human  association  strong  enough  to  Influence  a  legislative  body 
to  appropriate  money  to  start  such  an  enterprise  as  this,  and  inas- 
much as  they  were  able,  by  their  mutual  interest  and  confidence, 
to  bring  the  proper  person  here  to  lead  their  movement,  and 
smce  this  combination  of  Indivldu.ils  was  able  to  secvu-e  the  coop- 
eration of  thoiisands  of  men  and  women  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  secure  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  carry  forward  this 
work,  do  you  not  think  the  whole  story  suggesus  to  you  and  me 
this  simple  truth,  viz:  "If  black  men  and  white  men  of  Alabama 
wish  to  accompllsii  the  best  that  the  State  offers  and  affords  they 
must  learn  to  work  together,  as  did  Lewis  Adams  and  George 
Campbell,  with  the  lawmaking  body  of  this  State  seeking  to  render 
the  proper  aid." 

What  would  be  accomplished  all  over  this  State,  and  all  over  the 
Southland.  If  the  races  would  cease  to  hate  each  other  and  work 
untiringly  for  the  best  Interests  of  humanity?  While  thousands 
of  students  are  mastering  the  courses  of  the  curriculum  of  this 
school,  let  us  learn  more  perfectly  that  larger  and  more  Important 
lesson  of  race  cooperation.  What  are  the  conditions  which  we  are 
facing  today?  What  does  this  age  demand  of  us  now,  and  what  Is 
our  attitude  toward  the  unfinished  task,  and  what  are  otir  capabil- 
ities to  perform  the  duties  now  enjoined  upon  us? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  erase  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  illiteracy,  Increase  otir  numbers  from 
6,000,000  to  15,000,000,  Increase  our  wealth  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  more  than  a  billion,  we  are  still  a  dependent  people, 
largely  wrapped  up  In  poverty,  and  helpless  In  a  large  degree  in 
the  matter  of  self-support.  And  what  is  perhaps  worse  than  any- 
thing I  have  pointed  out.  there  Is  too  great  a  tendency  among  us 
to  ding  to  the  old  idea  that  the  purpose  of  our  education  is  to  free 
Us  from  what  we  term  "unpleasant  toil,"  and  to  set  us  up  In  an 
environment  where  there  will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  real 
struggle,  and  where  the  desirable  things  of  life  will  be  so  accessible 
and  easily  reached  that  the  days  of  real  struggle  will  practically 
be  over.  Many  of  us  still  think  that  once  we  can  graduate  from 
some  accredited  school  our  {voblem  will  be  solved.  Such  Is  not 
the  case. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  which  should  ap|>eal  to  you — ^I  am 
no  peaslmist,  but  I  do  not  ignore  facts:  A  few  days  ago  I  called  the 
office  of  Colonel  Harrington,  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  was  told  by  a  statistician  in  his  otOct  that  more 
than  400.000  (133  percent)  Negroes  are  on  relief  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. That  is.  they  are  holding  W.  P.  A.  Jobs;  and  should  thoee 
Jobs  be  taken  from  them,  there  is  no  other  place  that  they  know 
about  to  wnich  they  could  turn  for  employment.  I  am  also  In- 
formed that  tbere  are  more  than  one-half  million  Negroes  whose 
applications  are  now  on  file  for  W.  P.  A.  work.  I  was  further  in- 
fumed  that  of  aU  tbe  racial  groups  in  the  United  States,  the  Negro 
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race  has  the  largest  ratio  of  Its  people  on  relief  tOtfey.  TIWb  Is  a 
serious  problem  and  must  be  faced  by  Negro  leaders  and  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  our  Nation  and  States. 
I  believe,  like  Booker  Washington,  that  the  Negro's  largest  and  best 
opportvmity  is  in  the  South,  and  on  the  farms  of  the  South. 

Last  Tuesday  I  spent  15  minutes  in  conference  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  'Ilscusslng  with  him  the  advisability  of  en- 
larging our  resettlement-project  program  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  large  groups  of  Negroes  in  the  South  to  definitely  settle  on  the 
farm  and  to  become  owners  of  this  soil  so  that  they  would  not  drift 
to  our  cities,  as  they  are  doing,  where  no  Jobs  await  them,  and  where 
they  are  soon  swallowed  up.  and  m  most  cases  destroyed,  by  the 
contaminating  Influence  of  city  life. 

This  age  demands  that  we  think  seriously  of  our  own  problem: 
that  we  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  educated  Negro  must 
not  only  be  a  consumer,  but  must  be  a  producer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  take  special  delight  in  the  wonderful  record  made 
by  our  own  Dr.  Carver  here  at  this  school  who.  by  his  sclenUflc 
research,  experiments,  and  work  has  added  materially  to  the 
scientific  accomplishments  of  our  country.  It  must  not  be 
thought  of  young  Negroes  that  they  axe  to  be  educated  In  such 
an  atmosphere  and  In  such  an  environment  that  they  will  become 
desplsers  of  work  rather  than  effective  workers,  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  country.  Does  any- 
one deny  that  our  economic  condition  is  such  that  It  requires  tbe 
most  serious  thought  and  most  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  our 
educators  and  our  leaders?  Why  has  Eh-.  Carter  Woodson  written 
a  book  entitled  "The  Miseducatlon  of  the  Negro? "  Is  it  not 
because  he  has  watched  the  manner  In  which  thousands  of  so- 
called  educated  Negroes  are  spending  their  lives  and  has  become 
disgtisted  with  their  manner  of  living,  and  Justly  so? 

Fifty-eight  years  ago  when  this  institution  was  founded,  we  weie 
traveling  largely  by  the  ox  cart  and  the  horse-and-buggy  method. 
Then  It  required  2  or  3  days  to  make  a  business  trip  to  Mont- 
gomery and  return.  Now  the  trip  can  be  made  within  2  or  3 
hours.  This  means  that  we  live  In  a  machine  age.  We  drive 
motor  cars  and  vehicles  which  do  not  tire.  We  make  our  living 
largely  by  the  aid  of  these  machines,  and  we  are  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  part  that  our  fellow  human  beings  play  In  the  process 
of  our  dally  living.  Living  under  such  Influence  as  now  surrounds 
us.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  become  less  and  less  patient? 
These  machines,  as  wonderful  and  helpful  as  they  are.  must  not 
be  allowed  to  crush  to  the  death  those  virtues  out  of  which  real 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  made.  There  may  be  a  substitute 
for  the  out-lived  ox  cart,  the  stage  coach,  yes,  the  horse  and 
buggy,  but  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  honesty,  thrift,  industry, 
and  racial  good  will,  which  Booker  T.  Washington  pioneered  to 
bringing  to  the  South  through  his  work  at  Tuskegee.  and  through- 
out the  nation.  I  am  calling  upon  you  to  recultlvate  tae  old- 
fashioned  patience,  tolerance,  honesty.  Industry,  and  brotherly  love 
which  he  lived  and  taught. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  no  t>ellever  In  hotboxise  methods 
when  it  comes  to  molding  character  and  building  cttlaenship. 
His  method  was  that  of  patience,  tolerance,  brotherly  love,  and 
racial  good  will.  We  must  acquire  that  patience  and  endurance 
which  sustained  John  Milton  until  understanding  broke  upon 
his  blinded  eves:  that  patience,  fortitude,  and  couiaKe  which  kept 
Columbus  sailing  against  all  counsels  until  the  New  World  loomed 
over  the  horizon  In  his  method  of  education  Mr.  WaahlngtoQ 
believed  that  men  and  women  should  be  taught  how  to  live  and 
should  be  able  to  live  of  their  own  effort.  In  other  words,  he 
believed  that  the  salvation  of  a  pe<^le,  like  the  salvation  of  an 
Individual,  is  to  be  worked  out  by  that  people.  He  shaped  tbe 
curriculum  of  his  school  so  that  It  met,  In  a  large  meastire,  per- 
haps more  than  that  of  any  other  institution,  the  demands  of  that 
day.  as  his  great  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  tbe  needs  of 
his  people  and  the  South. 

It  Is  fair  for  me  to  ask  you  on  founder's  day  bow  well  are  we 
following  In  the  footsteps  of  Booker  Washington  today?  Is  the 
program  which  he  worked  out  for  a  newly  emancipated  and  pov- 
erty-stricken people  being  carried  through  by  those  of  us  on 
whose  shoulders  his  mantle  fell  when  he  passed  on  In  1916?  What 
more  solemn  and  deep  meaning  question  can  I  address  to  our 
present-day  leaders?  Are  otir  institutions  seeking  now  to  prepare 
the  youth  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  age,  and  not  only  to  take 
care  of  themselves  but  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation?  Let  me  bring  the  question  closer  bome 
to  you:  Are  we  preparing  to  mset  tbe  actual  demands  of  our  day? 

Rural  electrification  is  spreading  over  our  land.  Powerful  dams 
are  being  built  across  our  rivers  and  streams.  The  water  power  Is 
being  harnessed  Just  as  Franklin  and  Bdlson  tamed  the  lightning. 
By  the  use  of  our  inventions  we  no  longer  have  to  send  up  kites 
Into  the  skies  to  bring  down  the  electricity.  We  are  manufac- 
turing it  all  over  our  country,  'nils  is  enabling  us  to  have  electne 
power  In  the  most  isolated  country  home.  Where  we  fonxkerly  >t#d 
the  old  vlctrola  we  now  have  the  radio.  Country  dweOers.  by  tbe  tMS 
of  rural  electrification,  have  frlgldaires,  and  modem  macblnery  at 
every  kind  and  description.  Are  our  boy*  In  our  sdiools  mastering 
such  subjects  that  they  will  be  able  to  InstaU  this  modem  electric 
machinery  and  keep  it  In  running  condition?  It  is  tbe  duty  of 
those  of  us  who  still  live  and  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  Dr.  Washington's 
labor  to  make  our  contribution  to  a  pn)gram  at  development  in 
the  South  that  will  bring  about  a  larger  reallsatton  of  tbe  dreams 
of  tbe  lounden  of  this  scbooL 
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If  Booker  Washington's  program  of  education  had  been  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  in  our  schools,  do  you  think  there  woxild  have 
been  any  occasion  for  Dr.  Carter  Woodson,  the  great  historian,  to 
write  his  now  famous  book.  The  Mlseducntlon  of  the  Negro?  If  that 
large  group  of  Negro  educators,  who  lived  In  the  days  of  Booker 
Washington  but  who  spent  the  major  portion  of  their  time  fight- 
ing him  and  his  program,  had  Joined  hands  and  hearts  In  helping 
him  put  over  the  realistic  educational  program  which  he  gave  this 
country  and  the  world,  perhaps  the  late  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
In  disappointment  and  disgust,  never  would  have  written  his 
book  Negro- Americans,  What  Now?  In  the  name  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington, in  the  name  of  the  founders  of  this  school;  yes,  In  the 
name  of  this  great  nation  and  humanity  Itself,  I  call  upon  everyone 
of  you  to  rededlcate  your  lives  to  service,  to  mandklnd,  and  to  a 
thorough  friendship  for  your  fellow  man,  be  he  white  or  black, 
Jew  or  gentile.  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

All  that  I  have  tried  to  say  about  the  founders  of  this  great 
Institution,  and  about  the  Institution  itself,  has  but  one  purpose; 
that  purpose  is  to  help  you  prepare  for  the  emergency  which  Is 
yours,  and  to  Inspire  you  to  be  baptized  anew  in  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  Booker  Washington  so  that  you  may  go  forth  to 
make  your  contribution  to  3rotir  race,  to  your  nation,  and  to  the 
world. 

In  these  fantastic  times  you  are  likely  to  forget  and  to  put  too 
much  stress  upon  the  latest  things  of  life  rather  than  upon  the 
lasting  things  of  life.  I  have  been  terribly  distiirbed  at  times  be- 
cause of  the  uproarious  approval  I  have  seen  even  the  so-called 
educated  people  of  my  race  engage  in  over  the  flstlc  victory  of 
some  man  with  small  brain  capacity,  when  these  same  so-called 
educated  people  have  been  rather  cold  and  indlffenent  toward  the 
worth  and  achievements  of  such  men  as  George  W.  Carver.  Carter 
O.  Woodson.  Robert  Russa  Moton,  P.  D.  Patterson,  and  other  men 
who  understand  that  men  are  measured  by  brain  and  not  brawn. 
Fere  let  me  remind  you  of  the  words  I  heard  uttered  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington so  many  times  while  addressing  the  student  body  from  this 
very  rostrum: 

"Were  I  so  tall   to   reach   the  pole. 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measxired  by  my  soul: 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

I  know  our  lot  Is  hard,  and  there  are  moments  of  discourage- 
ment when  those  who  do  not  think  seriously  and  deeply  are  likely 
to  give  up.  But  these  discouragements  and  hardships  and  handi- 
caps should  have  but  one  purfxise.  and  that  is  to  drive  you  for- 
ward to  do  your  best  and  to  overcome  whatever  impediments 
beset  your  pathway.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  Joe  Louis, 
the  Negro  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world,  while  working  his 
way  up  was  discriminated  against  in  the  use  of  the  best  gym- 
nasiums and  places  for  trainliig?  No  doubt  much  of  his  training 
was  done  out  of  doors.  In  back  alleys,  and  on  street  corners,  while 
those  that  he  had  to  fight  in  his  career  upward  were  provided 
with  the  best  gymnasiums  and  the  best  training  facilities  known 
to  mankind.  But  when  they  met  Louis  in  the  crucial  mumeni: 
they  went  down  because  he  had  learned  in  the  world  of  hard 
knocks  to  overcome  difficulties  which  these  men  had  not  been 
permitted  to  encounter  The  same  might  be  said  of  Jesse  Owens, 
the  great  runner.  Doubtless  he  was  not  permitted  to  train  on 
the  best  cinder  paths  at  our  high-class  universities  and  schools 
Where  those  were  trained  against  wtiom  he  had  to  compete.  He 
had  to  come  the  rough  way;  but  when  the  test  came  the  very 
fact  that  he  came  the  rough  way  gave  him  the  stamina  and  grit 
which  caused  him  to  triumph  over  those  who  did  not  know  the 
hardships  which  he  had  already  learned  to  conquer. 

A  year  or  two  ago.  when  T  was  making  a  tour  through  the  South, 
I  stopped  to  visit  the  battlefield  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  battlefield  were  parked  scores  of  school  busses.  The 
old  colored  gentleman  who  served  as  my  guide  pointed  these  busses 
out  to  me  and  remarked  that  they  were  all  \ised  by  whites  and  there 
were  no  school  busses  for  colored  children,  although  many  of  the 
colored  children  had  to  walk  3  cr  4  miles  to  reach  the  high  school 
In  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  much  disturbed  l>ecause  of  this 
Inequitable  distribution  of  accommodations  for  school  children  in 
his  section.  I  reminded  him  that  many  of  these  accommodations 
of  recent  years  have  not  served  to  strengthen  human  beings  but 
have  rather  weakened  them.  Soft  treatment  has  never  been  known 
to  develop  one  to  the  point  where  he  can  sustain  hard  knocks. 
Have  you  not  observed  In  families  where  there  are  large  numbers 
of  children  that  often  most  of  the  hardships  of  the  family  and  the 
•trenuovis  errands  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  or  two.  while  the 
others  are  permitted  to  escape  these  burdens  and  hardships?  But 
bave  you  watched  them  tn  later  years,  after  they  had  all  reached 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  when  years  of  adversity  with  the  real 
struggles  of  life  came  upon  them?  Were  not  those  who  had  been 
forced  to  carry  the  bvirden  In  the  heat  of  the  day  the  ones  who 
were  able  to  rally  to  the  rescue,  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  those 
Who  thought  that  they  were  the  more  fortunate  because  they  had 
been  able  to  escape  much  of  the  drudgery  and  hardship  of  life? 

Who  knows  but  that  this  race  of  which  you  are  members  is  being 
trained  now  through  this  world  of  hardships  and  drudgery  and 
fUscriminatlon  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  civilization  when  the 
crucial  moment  comes? 

Finally.  I  call  upon  every  one  of  you  to  be  up  and  doing.  Make 
•ure  to  btiild  your  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend 
to  man.    Take  with  you  the  immortal  words  of  Carlyle: 


"The  poorest  day  that  p  isses  over  us  Is  the  conflux  of  two  eteml 
ties;  It  is  made  up  of  cui  rents  that  Issue  from  the  remotest  past 
and  flow  onwards  to  the  remotest  future." 


President  Slaps  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK 

IN  THE  H0U3E 


B.  KEEFE 

)F  WISCONSIN 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  6. 1939 


EDITOR  AL  BY  M.  H.  KNIGHT 


Mr.  KEEFE.     Mr. 
marks,  I  am  putting 
Mr.  M.  H.  Knight. 
Gazette  of  Janesville, 
consin,"  as  follows: 


Sp  eaker. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

into  the  Record  an  editorial  written  by 

assjciate  editor  of  the  Janesville  Daily 

Nis^  entitled  "President  Slaps  Wis- 


PRESn  ENT  SLAPS  WISCONSIN 


Milk  trains  from  Wis<  onsln  used  to  rumble  through  Warm 
Springs.  Ga.,  en  route  to  I  lorida  vacation  lands  where  for  economic 

not  maintain  a  large  dairy  industry  12 
months  in  the  year  to  support  a  4  months'  boom  season.  It  seema 
that  those  trains  made  considerable  noise  as  they  sped  through  the 
resort  city,  and  that  one  franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  light  sleeper,  wt 
awakened  frequently  by  Jhe  noise. 

Now.  a  man  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  Is  likely  to  set  his  mind 
to  working  on  the  subject  which  disturbed  him,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  no  exception.  He  piobed  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
then  on  future  wakeful  nights  wondered  Jtist  why  it  was  that 
Florida  had  to  go  all  the  i  ?ay  to  Wisconsin  for  dairy  products  when 
there  were  so  many  good  Democratic  States  Intervening.  So  said 
the  President,  last  week  ii  a  talk  to  an  Alabama  audience:  "That 
gave  me  a  feeling  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  agricultural 
economy  of  these  States  of  the  lower  South,  because  you  and  I 
know  from  what  we  hav<  been  taught  and  from  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  tha  these  States  can  produce  perfectly  good 
milk  and  cream  " 

The  trains  which  kept  Mr  Roosevelt  awake  were  operating  16 
years  ago.  But  when  this  insomnia  victim  became  President  of 
the  United  States  things  began  to  change.  In  his  own  words, 
"1  think  that  we  have  doie  more  In  those  6  years  [since  his  elec- 
tion] than  In  the  previous  60  years  to  make  Southern  States  self- 
supporting.  •  •  •  It  means,  incidentally,  getting  the  South 
out  of  hock  to  the  North  " 

It  Is  quite  all  right  fo-  the  South  to  work  toward  as  great  a 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  as  possible.  It  is  another  matter  for 
the  President  of  the  Un  ted  States  to  encourage  overproduction 
In  a  farm  commodity,  wl  ;hout  thought  of  the  eventual  outcome. 
It  does,  however,  exempli  y  the  meddling  tactics  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  equilibrium  )f  normal  supply  and .  demand  In  tbla 
Nation  to  the  greatest  extent  in  its  history. 

The  fact  Is.  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine  it,  that  6  years  ago 
there  were  sufficient  covs  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
demand  for  dairy  products,  with  considerable  to  spare  These 
cows  were  in  the  hands  of  farmers  trained  through  generations 
in  the  dairy  Industry  Ttiey  represented  a  huge  Investment,  and 
any  Interference  with  th»  marketability  of  their  product  would 
run  the  danger  of  eventi^ally  ruining  a  great  Industry,  and  with 
It  the  economic  fortunes  of  large  numbers  of  the  Nation's  finest 
people 

While  the  Government  Is  encouraging  the  South  to  produce  ItB 
own  dairy  products,  what  is  It  doing  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
created  thereby  in  the  North?  Nothing,  of  course.  It  sounds  a 
lot  like  promulgation  of  ttie  self-sufficiency  idea  for  every  locality. 

Wisconsin  Is  adapted  1o  dairying  Its  people  know  the  dairy 
biislness  and  they  have  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  Invested 
In  it.  There  Isn't  a  State  ^^etween  Illinois  (In  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
area)  and  the  South  where  that  holds  true.  Competition  from 
that  source  likely  would  never  become  serious  without  Govern- 
ment encouragement  because  neither  the  climate,  the  soU.  nor  the 
people  of  the  South  Is  adjipted  to  dairying 

In  a  nation  already  p<>ssesslng  a  dairy  products  surplus  that 
can  be  handled  only  b '  a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign, 
bankers  wouldn't  think  ol  encouraging  the  Indiistry  in  new  locali- 
ties, excepting   at  the  utj  ency   of   a  paternalistic  government. 

We  have  no  fear  but  1  hat  Wisconsin  dairy  Interests  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  perha  »  with  some  painful  Interludes,  In  fair 
competition.  If  the  Pe<l  eral  Government  decides  to  throw  its 
economic  resources  behli  d  a  wrecking  crew,  however,  the  ouV 
come  will  not  be  so  certan. 
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The  Progrrcss  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
in  Rehabilitation  of  Farm  Families  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  6, 1929 


XjETTER   from  HON.  C.  B.  BALDWIM 


BIT.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Honorable  C.  B.  Baldwin.  Acting  Administrator,  Farm 
Security  Administration: 

UirrtsD  States  DzPAmcntT  or  Acbicui.tus&, 

Paaif  Sbcttutt  ADMnnsraAnoM, 

WaAington,  AprU  4.  1939 

Bon     JOHK    iL    HOXTSTON, 

House   of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Ma  Houbton-  We  have  jMst  received  •  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  felt  that  the  figxires  for  your  district  might  be 
of  particular  Interest  to  you 

As  you  no  doubt  Itnow,  oxjt  major  activity  Is  the  rehabilitation  of 
needy  and  low-Income  farm  families  through  smaU  loans,  accom- 
panied by  gxiidance  In  sound  farming  methods  to  Insure  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  money 

Most  of  these  famlllee  are  extremely  poor  credit  rlska.  Judged  by 
normal  standards  None  of  them  cao  obtain  adequate  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  elsewhere.  Many  bave  been  on  relief.  Otir  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  make  them  Independent  of  further  assistance, 
by  providing  them  with  the  eqmpment  and  the  training  necessary 
for  successful  farming. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  Id  1036  until  January  1. 
1939,  a  total  oi  $232,410,369  had  been  loaned  to  approximately 
eSD.OOO  farm  famUles  in  the  United  States  These  borrowers 
already  have  repaid  approximately  $73,000,000  Into  ttic  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  Farm  Security  Admlnlstratloc  has  made  such  loans  to  388 
fanners  In  your  district  since  the  Inception  of  the  program  In 
July  1935.  The  loans  from  emergency -relief  tundc  bave  totaled 
$256,537.02,  an  average  of  $664.62  per  family. 

These  farmers  have  repaid  $40,95830  up  to  January  1,  1939. 
although  much  of  the  money  will  not  be  due  for  4  or  5  years. 

We  have  )vmt  completed  a  survey  of  the  progress  made  by  a 
group  of  typical  rehabilitation  borrowers  as  of  January  1.  TtoiM 
survey,  covering  237  families  In  your  district,  showed  they  had 
increased  their  total  net  worth  since  coming  Into  the  program 
from  $122,860  to  $155,400  at  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year — over 
and  above  all  debts. 

These  families,  therefore,  had  added  a  total  of  $32,540  to  the 
wealth  of  their  conununltles.  or  an  average  of  $137.29  per  family. 
We  consider  these  net -worth  figures,  which  reflect  the  dllference 
between  total  assets  and  total  liabilities  of  each  family,  an  even 
better  Indication  of  progress  than  repayment  figures,  because  they 
show  the  acttial  progress  made  by  the  family. 

Dtirlng  the  past  crop  year  alone,  these  fan>llles  Increased  their 
total  net  worth  by  $23,800,  or  an  average  of  $100  42  for  each  family. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
enable  borrowers  to  raise  their  own  food  supplies  and  livestock 
feed,  so  they  will  be  less  dependent  upon  cash  crops.  Their  prog- 
ress Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  237  typical  F.  S.  A.  famUies 
who  reported  In  your  district  had  st(M-ed  away  21.100  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  last  year  to  tide  them  through  the  winter. 
The  average  family  has  Increased  its  annual  production  of  home- 
canned  food  by  60  quarts  since  It  first  received  an  F.  S.  A.  loan. 

Moreover,  the  production  of  meat  for  home  use  has  risen  a 
total  of  44320  pounds  annually,  or  187  pounds  per  family;  and 
the  average  increase  in  egg  production  for  home  consumption  was 
S3  dozen   per   family. 

Relatively  few  families  owned  milk  cows  when  they  first  sought 
F.  S.  A.  aid,  and  this  lack  often  was  reflected  in  the  health  at 
their  children.  By  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year,  however,  the 
borrowers  In  yoiir  district  reported  that  they  had  increased  their 
milk  production  by  an  average  of  233  gallons  annually,  or  a  total 
ot  55.160  gallons. 

This  Increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  does  not  mean 
additional  competition  with  fanners  In  other  areas,  since  vlrtvially 
the  entire  output  was  consumed  at  home.  It  represents  Improved 
diet,  based  on  foodstuffs  which  previously  were  not  available, 
usually  acuxnpanied  by  a  marked  Improvement  In  health. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  distress  among  farmers  Is 
the  fact  that  they  are  overburdened  with  debts.  Consequently  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  set  up  local  farm  debt  adjust- 


ment oooimlttees  to  bring  the  debtor  and  his  efsdltora  tocstfaer 
for  a  friendly  discussion  of  tbelr  mutual  problems.  These  com- 
mittees have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  •djurtmants:  but  vmuiOj 
they  find  it  possible  to  reach  •gresments  for  cattsndlxig  the  tlm* 
of  payment,  reducing  interest  rates,  or  aoallng  down  tbs  obliga- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  farmer  is  saved  from  foreclosure  and  his 
creditors  obtain  substantial  payments  on  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  uncollectible  debts 

In  your  district  136  farm  families  had  been  helped  through  such 
debt  adjustments  up  to  January  1939.  Their  obligations  were 
scaled  down  from  $733,750  to  $518,650.  a  total  reduction  of  $216,100 
or  293  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  adjtwtmenta,  a  total 
of  $8,543  In  back  taxes  was  paid  to  local  govermncntal  agencies. 

Another  main  object  of  the  rehabUltation  program  is  to  get 
better  land  tenure  for  borrowers  who  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers. 
While  many  of  the  borrowing  families  are  owners,  the  report 
showed  that  among  the  tenants,  134  had  obtained  written  »nstwKt 
of  oral  leases.  Moreover.  49  had  advanced  from  a  aharscropper 
to  a  tenant  status  during  the  year. 

In  your  part  ot  the  country,  one  of  the  most  general  rsusm  ot 
rural  distress  has  been  inadequate  acreage  for  sotind  farming 
operations.  In  helping  borrowers  to  a  new  start,  we  have  tried 
to  help  them  obtain  sufficient  land.  As  a  resiilt,  borrowers  studied 
in  your  district  increased  their  total  land  operated  by  7,920  acrss. 
or  an  average  of  33  acres  per  family  since  acoeptance  on  th* 
program. 

There  are  three  other  measures  of  the  progress  made  by  these 
rehabilitation  borrowers.  The  report  showed  that  30  families  were 
getting  medical  attention,  through  participation  in  group  medical 
care  programs;  six  were  practicing  definite  erosion  control  meaj»- 
ures;  and  211  chUdren  of  school  age  were  enabled  to  attend 
school  as  a  direct  result  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Our  field  workers  reported  that  they  knew  personally  of  S31 
families  in  your  district  who  were  eligible  and  in  need  of  rehabili- 
tation loans,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  them  because  of  lack  of 
funda. 

Next  to  the  rehabUltation  program,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration's chief  function  is  to  make  loans  to  tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  famlly-slK  farms  uzultf 
the  terms  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

WhUe  loans  have  been  confined  to  certain  counties  In  each 
State,  we  wUl  have  made  approximately  10  such  loans  in  your 
district,  aggregaUng  $96,415  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  year,  the  first  In  which  the  tenant  pxirchase  program  was 
In  operation,  five  loans,  totaling  $44,635.  were  made  in  your  dis- 
trict. This  year  we  estimate  we  will  be  able  to  make  five  loans 
aggregating  about  $51,780. 

If  you  would  like  any  further  Inforauition  on  tte  Farm  Security 
Administration  program,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  BaLOWXM,  Acting  Adminiatntor. 


Address  Before  League  of  Republican  Women 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  AprU  6.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  ON 

APRIL  3.  1939 


I 


Mr.  is.uj>iKKii.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobs,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Republican 
Women  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  April  3.  1939:  | 

It  Is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  prlTllege  of  ad- 
dressing any  gathering  of  Republican  ladles.  becaisM  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  increased  activity,  organization,  and  enthuHasm 
of  the  ladles  of  our  party  was  a  main  reason  for  the  emetgeooe 
of  the  RepupUcans  In  1938.  There  Isn't  anyone  in  Congress  today 
who  owes  the  fact  of  his  presence  here  to  the  ladles'  councils  and 
organizations  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  do,  nor  Is  there  anyone  who 
la  more  appreciative  of  that  fact.  In  the  Nineteenth  Oongreaslonal 
District  of  Pennsylvania  your  organizations  not  only  work  right 
through  the  year  to  develop  sentiment  for  the  alms  and  Ideals  of 
the  party  but  then  they  see  to  it  at  election  time  and  on  election 
day  that  those  Ideals  and  alms  are  made  effective  by  marshaling 
the  vote  and  by  having  it  registered  at  the  polls.  When  you  con- 
sider that  in  Dauphin  County  alone,  one  of  the  three  ootmtles  In 
my  district,  the  Dauphin  County  cotincils  have  a  membership  of 
about  6,000,  you  can  realize  their  vast  importance  and  their  vast 
Influence  on  election  day.  The  ladles  In  Cumberland  and  Lebanon 
Ootmtles  are  also  most  active  and  effective. 
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This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  Indication  as  to  my 
«?onc*Dtlon  of  one  phaae  of  our  Government  and  then  to  correlate 
SSt  cCcSptlon^lth  the  issues  of  today,  particularly  the  Issue^ 
unrestricted  eovemmental  regulation  which  Congressman  Mundt 
so  eloquently  and  so  loglcaUy  described  last  Monday  evening. 

When  you  first  read  English  history,  the  natural  tendency  Is  to 
have  a  ereat  deal  of  sympathy  In  most  Instances  for  the  King 
in  his  struggles  with  Parliament.  This  is  no  doubt  because  the 
King  18  a  vivid  personaUty.  The  historians  tell  us  his  personality 
and  relate  anecdotes  about  him  and  we  acquire  a  certain  familiar- 
ity with  him  as  an  individual  through  these  soixrces.  Later,  when 
we  are  more  mature  and  study  this  same  history  with  a  view  to 
analyzing  its  development,  particularly  in  relation  to  oxir  present 
conditions  and  our  present  form  of  government,  we  find  that 
the  most  important  political  factor  In  that  history  Is  the  struggle 
between  the  Parliament,  an  institution  representing  the  people 
of  England,  and  the  King,  an  institution  representing  the  execu- 
tive tmnch  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  King  changes 
from  a  personality  into  an  institution  and  we  view  kings  in  our 
study  not  so  much  as  personalities  but  as  symbols  of  an  Institu- 
tion And  it  Is  at  this  point  that  we  realize  that  the  struggle 
between  Parliament  and  the  King  Is  the  most  important  political 
phase  of  English  history  and  that  this  struggle  to  a  very  great 
extent  recapitulates  the  development  of  democracy  and  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  guarantee  us  our  Individual  liberties  today,  at 
least  It  recapitulates  that  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  Republic.  ,  »     .^  ,        ^     , 

Now,  what  was  the  essence  of  this  struggle?  The  real  nub  of 
It  was'  that  it  was  a  real  continuing  battle  between  two  forces 
each  of  which  wanted  all  the  power  and  all  the  privUeges  they 
conld  get  at  all  times.  Sometimes  one  was  weak  and  the  other 
strong  and  then  the  strong  one  gained.  Sometimes  Parliament 
gained  Its  ends  by  refusing  to  vote  funds.  Sometimes  the  King 
gained  hto  way  by  refusing  to  call  Parliament.  At  times  there 
'was  war  and  bloodshed  when  neither  would  give  In  to  the  other. 
But  by  and  large  It  was  Just  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight  by  two 
institutions  represented  by  personalities,  both  of  whom  were  ex- 
tremely eager  to  Increase  their  prerogatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  whenever  they  had  the  chance. 

When  the  fathers  of  this  country  came  to  the  time  of  Its  founding, 
they  had  the  above  fact  flnnly  in  mind  not  only  through  their 
knowledge  of  and  associations  with  the  mother  coxmtry  but  also 
from  previous  experience  in  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  their  evaluation  of  this  fact — this  necessary  Jealous 
struggle  between  two  Institutions  whose  interests  would  always  to 
a  major  degree  be  opposed — was  a  most  important  concept  in  their 
minds  at  the  time  they  drew  up  our  Constitution.  They  distributed 
the  powers  of  government  between  the  legislative  branches  with 
three  main  ideas  in  mind:  (1)  The  then  existing  political  set-up  in 
England  and  the  Colonies.  (2)  their  Ideas  of  what  that  set-up 
should  be,  and  (3)  the  belief  that  future  conditions  might  make 
certain  changes  necessary.  But  always  with  the  fact  firmly  In  mind 
that  those  branches  of  government  would  continue  that  Jealous 
strtiggle.  since  it  had  existed  historically  from  time  Immemorial  and 
because  it  was  inherent  In  the  situation. 

The  Supreme  Coiu^.  as  It  has  functioned,  since  the  Coxu^  under 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  stated  that  a  Federal  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Is  a  peculiarly  American  Institution.  I  want  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government.  But  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  courts  In  other  coimtrles  do  not  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare legislative  enactments  unconstitutional.  Also  that  this  power 
was  not  explicit  In  the  Constitution  but  was  only  Implicit  In  It. 
and  that  Its  exercise  by  the  Court  was  attained  in  the  last  analysis 
by  the  Court  actually  reaching  out  and  using  this  power.  In  other 
words,  the  more  dominant  position  of  our  courts  as  compared  to 
courts  In  other  countries  Is  mainly  due  to  the  assxunptlon  by  our 
courts  of  this  power  because  of  the  Court's  desire  to  participate  in 
this  struggle  and  to  establish  its  institutional  Importance  more 
firmly.  Courts  as  an  Institution  must  be  In  the  main  Impartial, 
both  as  to  their  own  powers  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  powers  of  others.  But  it  Is  interesting  during  this  dis- 
cussion to  note  the  soxirce  of  what  we  are  all  glad  to  concede  today 
Is  one  of  the  Court's  most  Important  functions. 

My  conception  of  the  whole  theory  of  our  Government  Is  that 
the  various  branches  should  continue  to  Insist  on  their  powers  and 
Should  strive  to  get  more  unless  checked  by  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  that  constant  Interplay  that  insujres  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances established  In  the  Constitution  should  have  that  relation 
which  conditions  existing  from  time  to  time  demand  that  they 
have.  There  Is  no  reason  to  criticize  an  Executive  unduly  for 
seeking  to  expand  his  sphere  of  Executive  influence.  Naturally 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  criticize  a  legislative  body  that 
abrogates  its  powers  and  turns  them  over  to  an  Executive  as  the 
past  few  Congresses  have  done.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
contemplated  an  Executive  who  would  desire  to  be  more  influential 
and  provided  for  It;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  contemplated 
•  Congress  that  would  willingly  turn  over  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
granted  to  it.  And  so  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
and  the  duty  of  an  Individual  Congressman  to  hold  on  firmly  to 
every  iota  of  power  that  Congress  now  has,  to  struggle  to  regain 
powers  and  influence  that  have  been  lost  or  loaned.  That  Is  the 
way  In  which  Congress  can  at  least  begin  to  lessen  the  unre- 
stricted Government  monopoly  and  power,  now  ever  increasing, 
whose  dangers  are  so  evident  and  so  all  embracing.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  problem  but  It  is  one  toward  which  all  of  us  on 
Capitol  Hill  can  work  for  right  now. 


Our  present  Chief  Executive  has  a  very  strong  and  vivid  per- 
sonality, and  It  se-ms  to  me  thit  this  fact  has  very  frequently 
beclouded  the  really  serious  quest  ons  under  discussion.  Too  many 
times  Congressmen  and  citizens  aidently  espouse  a  measxire  because 
they  like  and  admire  our  Presiclent.  while  others  too  frequently 
strenuously  oppose  a  measure  beca  use  they  do  not  like  our  President 
or  are  against  his  general  Ideas.  This  is  reaUy  a  return  to  that 
immature  stage  of  our  development  In  which  we  were  Interested 
In  kings  as  individuals  and  befare  we  more  maturely  began  to 
analyze  the  king  as  the  symbol  of  an  institution.  NaturaUy,  deci- 
sions made  on  the  basis  of  feeling  knd  emotions  held  as  to  a  person- 
ality are  apt  to  be  made  in  derofation  of  the  real  issues  Involved. 

But  the  Congress  at  present  <an  make  slight  headway  In  this 
direction — In  fact,  can  scarcely  hold  its  own  against  the  tide,  and 
that  Is  where  you  and  your  worke  -s  can  do  the  work  that  will  really 
count.  You  can  start  now  to  sho  w  the  dangers  of  this  unrestricted 
governmental  control  and  to  poim  out  that  one  means  of  combating 
it  is  to  secure  this  spirit  in  future  Congresses.  When  you  show 
that  the  American  people  desire  this,  then  the  Executive  wiU  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  yield,  and  very  probably  ovir  next  President — 
or  symbol  of  executive  power— v  ill  be  one  who  sees  that  such  a 
yielding  back  is  the  part  of  wisd<  m  and  necessity  and  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times;  and  the  result  of  your  efforts  and  of  the  efforts  of 
thotisands  of  those  working  witn  you  for  the  same  results  will  be 
a  swing  back,  under  our  systemj  of  checks  and  balances,  to  that 


more  perfect  equilibrium  that 
of  Individual   action,   initiative, 


WiU.  secure  the  greatest  freedom 
and   opportunity  to  the  citizens 


of  this  country  that  existing  com  litions  will  permit 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  tHe  old  saying  that  the  poor  are 
always  with  us  aptly  appli<s  to  our  problem  in  Mexico. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  oui  country's  history  down  to  the 
present  time  the  people  and  xhe  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  been  continuously  faced  with  serious  questions 
of  policy  in  our  relations  wit^  our  temperamental  neighbors 
to  the  south  and  with  their  even  more  temperamental  and 
usually  undependable  and  unstable  government. 

Regardless  of  all  argument  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  Government  vt  the  United  States,  in  dealing 
with  the  many  serious  questions  which  have  arisen  between 
the  two  coimtries  during  the  past  century,  has  exercised  to  a 
remarkable  degree  a  spirit  of  patience  and  restraint.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  frankly]  and  uninfluenced  by  either  bias 
or  prejudice,  let  us  see  what  ttie  record  shows  and  what  every 
informed  person  knows  to  be  ibrue. 

Whether  it  be  because  our  ijeople  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
shameful  for  us  to  use  our  superior  strength  and  resources  to 
crush  a  smaller  and  weaker  riition;  whether  because  we  have 
a  natural  contempt  for  those]  who  exhibit  a  disregard  of  their 
pledged  word  and  solemn  treaties;  whether  it  be  because  of 
our  natural  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  or  for  whatever 
reason,  the  fact  remains  tliat  this  country  through  many 
years  has  calmly  and  without  any  eflfort  at  retaliation,  ac- 
cepted and  ignored  more  cauefully  calculated  and  deliberate 
insults  from  the  Mexican  odvemment,  more  open  violations 
of  international  law  and  ethics,  more  oppressive  acts  toward 
our  nationals  and  a  more  callous  and  insolent  disregard  of 
our  lights  than  we  would  nave  borne,  without  recourse  to 
arms,  from  any  other  natior^  on  earth.  True,  at  one  time,  a 
matter  of  90  years  ago,  weiwere  a  party  to  the  writing  in 
blood  of  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Mexican  relations, 
but  that  chapter  seemingly  iaught  no  lessons  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  engendered  in  them  a  spirit  of  resentment  that 
has  deepened  in  bitterness  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Our  past  experience  with  Mexico  and  with  what,  in  charity, 
may  be  called  Mexican  diploinacy.  has  been  such  as  to  accus- 
tom us  to  the  uncertainty  of  Mexican  action.  We  know  that 
the  southern  Republic  seemis  never  to  have  followed  a  de- 


pendable property  doctrine  a  s 
flscation  of  the  property  ol 


to  "mine  and  thine,"  that  con- 
others  evidently  seems  to  that 
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nation  to  be  a  meet  and  proi)er  action  under  both  their  civil 
and  moral  code,  and  that,  as  to  repcu^tion.  restitution,  or 
compensation,  one  who  expects  either  must  find  comfort  In 
a  new  beautitude  expressed  in  the  words  "Blessed  is  he  who 
expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed."  These 
salient  features  of  Mexico's  standard  policy  in  her  dealings 
with  foreigners — and  especially  with  Americans — have  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us  that  announcement  of  initiation  of 
new  refinements  in  this  policy  causes  but  little  excitement  or 
comment.  Like  David  Harum's  dog,  we  evidently  feel  that  a 
certain  number  of  fleas  are  good  for  us.  therefore  we  give 
but  slight  notice  to  the  addition,  now  and  then,  of  an  addi- 
tional parasite.  However,  it  seems  that  our  most  recent 
insectivorous  infliction  is  so  overgrown  as  to  demand  our 
attention.  Especially  is  this  true  in  light  of  the  fact  that, 
receiving  the  same  dose  of  grief  as  ourselves,  the  British  lion 
has  emitted  a  roar  as  audible  as  the  shot  fired  at  Lexington. 

n 
For  many  years  the  Govenunent  of  Mexico  has  pursued  a 
policy  involving  the  expropriation  of  agrarian  properties  owned 
by  American  citizens  in  that  country.  For  these  properties 
no  adequate  compensation  was  awarded  the  owners  either 
at  the  time  of  the  expropriation  or  thereafter.  Repeated 
representation  and  protests  were  made  by  our  Government 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government,  but 
without  avail.  Recognizing  the  right  ol  Mexico  to  expropri- 
ate property  for  public  use,  as  we  would  recognize  that  right 
as  fundamental  to  every  government,  we  have  insisted  only 
that  any  such  expropriation  must  be  followed  by  adequate, 
effective,  and  prompt  compensation  for  the  property  so  ex- 
propriated. There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this  posit  J  on. 
That  private  property  may  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out adequate  compensation  to  the  owner  is  a  principle  of  law 
more  widely  recognized,  perhaps,  than  smy  other.  The  re- 
quirement is  in  the  Constituti(Hi  of  Mexico  as  well  as  in  our 
own  Constitution,  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.    No  other  rule  would  be  either  just,  fair,  ethical, 

or  honest. 

The  controversy  In  respect  to  the  expropriation  of  agrarian 
properties  has  now  reached  the  point  where  a  basis  or  plan 
of  settlement  has  practically  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  countries.  As  to  these  pr(H>erties,  Mexico  has  agreed 
that  compensation  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  val- 
uation to  be  fixed  by  commissioners  to  be  selected  by  our 
respective  Governments.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  discuss  the  matter  of  agrarian  properties,  except 
insofar  as  the  questions  raised  thereby  are  tied  in  with  and 
are  a  part  of  the  problem  raised  by  the  recent  expropriation 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  foreign -owned  oil  prop- 
erties. It  is  the  expropriation — or  confiscation — of  these 
last-mentioned  properties  that  will  be  here  discussed. 

In  March  1938  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  of  Mexico  made 
public  announcement  that  his  Government  had  expropri- 
ated the  properties  of  all  the  foreign  oil  companies  engaged 
in  business  in  that  country.  By  prc^jerties  is  meant  not 
only  the  lands  and  leases  owned  by  these  foreign  countries, 
but  also,  included  in  this  order,  was  the  oil  wells,  rigging, 
power  plants,  jHpe  lines,  barges,  boats,  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities;  refineries,  storage  tanks,  sumps,  pump  sta- 
tions, motors,  engines  and  boilers,  camps,  camp  sites,  club 
houses,  dwellings,  office  buildings,  warehouses,  railways,  roll- 
ing stock,  and  other  equipment;  receiving  tanks,  tank  farms, 
wharves,  piers,  and  sea  lines;  in  f£u:t,  the  entire  assets  and 
tangible  property  of  the  <^  industry  In  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  At  a  fairly  conservative  estimate,  the  property  so. 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  of  Sefior  Cardenas,  taken  over  from 
Its  legitimate  owners,  has  a  value  of  over  $400,000,000;  and. 
In  my  humUe  judgment,  the  Government  expropriating  this 
property,  not  having  paid  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  taking, 
will  not  pay  for  it  and,  though  it  had  the  disposition  to  do 
80 — ^whlch  it  has  not — cannot  pay  for  It. 

As  heretofore  stated,  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  arising 
cut  of  the  seemingly  chronic  disposition  of  that  country  to 
appropriate  for  its  own  use  the  property  of  foreigners  who, 
by  invitation  or  otherwise,  have  invested  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  that  country  and  its  resources,  have  been  al- 


most continuous  since  the  early  3rears  of  thai  Ooyemmait. 
It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  these  troubles  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  oil  business.  The  same  trouble  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  mining  business,  railway  operations,  acri- 
cultural  enterprises,  forestry  development,  and  many  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  oil  controversy,  however,  has  per- 
haps been  and  is  the  one  of  greatest  importance,  and 
has  from  time  to  time  caused  the  greatest  crises  in  our  rela- 
tioas;  it  Is  not  by  any  means  the  oldest  of  the  unsettled 
questions  nor  is  it  of  recent  origin. 

in 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  drilling  of  the  first  productive 
oil  well  in  Mexico  the  presence  of  this  Important  commodity 
In  the  coastal  region  of  that  country  was.  or  should  have  been, 
known  to  the  most  casual  investigator.  Throughout  the 
entire  region  lying  mostly  between  the  Panuco  and  the  Ttix- 
pan  Rivers  there  have  existed  from  time  immemorial  numer- 
ous small  lakes  or  beds  of  asphalt  similar  to  the  larger  de- 
posits foimd  on  the  island  of  Trinidad  w  In  Nicaragua. 
Many  years  ago  these  deposits  were  investigated  by  Amer- 
ican interests  engaged  in  the  asphalt  industry;  these  Interests 
had  In  view  the  exploitation  and  marketing  of  the  natural 
asphalt  of  which  the  deposits  ccxisisted.  The  deposits  were 
found,  however,  to  be  either  too  limited  in  extent  or  too  far 
distant  from  the  coast  to  be  of  commercial  value  or  to  make 
their  exploitation  practical  or  remimerative.  At  that  time  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  asphalt  explorers  that 
the  surface  deposits  were  merely  seepages  from  an  unlimited 
supply  of  petroleum  confined  far  down  beneath  the  earth's 
surface.  There  is  a  record,  however,  of  one  attempt  by  the 
Mexicans  to  drill  for  the  hidden  wealth:  this  attempt  was 
made  as  far  back  as  1869,  but  like  most  Mexican  trials  at 
development,  it  was  a  failure  and  was  never  repeated.  The 
British  also  drilled  a  number  of  wells  in  1898  and  1899  but 
without  success.  It  required  American  experience,  determi- 
nation, and  courage  to  find  and  develop  this  field. 

A  majority  of  the  deposits  or  seepages,  above  mentioned, 
scattered  all  over  the  area  afterwards  developed,  were  what 
is  known  as  "live"  seepages;  that  is,  the  crude  oil,  which  has 
an  asphalt  base,  was  continually  bubbling  up  from  the  sub- 
terranean depths.  One  may  yet  stand  upon  the  thin  crust 
covering  one  of  these  seepages  and  watch  the  evidence  that 
clearly  indicates  its  nature  and  origin.  A  small  bubble  will 
slowly  take  form,  gradually  expanding  into  a  perfect  globe. 
first  a  dark  brown  in  hue,  then  a  bright  yellow,  and  now  with 
the  iridescence  of  a  soap  bubble  it  will  suddenly  break  and  a 
film  of  oil  spread  out  over  the  surface.  With  the  steadiness 
of  clockwork  these  bubbles  continue  to  rise  and  fall  and 
break,  even  as  they  have  continued  for  who  can  say  how  many 
thousands  of  years.  These  seepages,  found  throughout  the 
section  I  have  indicated,  are  usually  located  near  what  la 
known  as  a  basaltic  uplift,  a  wedge  basalt  thrust  up  by 
volcanic  action  through  the  great  oil-bearing  limestone 
strata  lying  far  below  the  surface. 

It  was  these  seepages,  correctly  Interpreted  In  the  year 
1900  by  Edward  L.  Doheny,  an  American,  which  finally  led 
to  the  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  in  Mexico,  axui  to  the 
consequent  discovery  of  one  of  the  greatest  oil  fields  the 
world  has  ever  known.  As  stated,  the  field  was  well  defined 
by  these  surface  indications,  the  first  well  drilled  confirmed 
Doheny's  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  seepages,  and 
just  as  clearly  indicated  the  extent  of  the  territory  likely 
to  be  productive.  Therefore,  any  claim  made  by  Mexico 
that  her  citizens  sold  and  disposed  of  their  oil  interests  In 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  property  is  untenable. 

The  fact  that  this  was  destined  to  be  a  great  oil  field  was 
ai^arent  from  the  beginning.  Ilie  Mexican  Government 
was  imdoubtedly  well  advised  from  the  time  of  the  drilling 
of  the  discovery  well  that  it  had  within  its  borders  this  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  wealth.  All  that  was  needed  to  turn 
this  potential  wealth  into  actual  gold  was  development  and 
exploitation.  All  that  was  needed  to  bring  about  this  de- 
velopment was  the  expenditure  of  money.  These  truths 
were  elementary.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  our  south- 
em  neighbors  were  not  willing  to  risk  their  own  money  in 
the  effort  at  development,  and  therefore  the  expenditure  of 
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foreign  especially  American,  capital  was  invited  and  wel- 
^me^'  ^slogan  apparently  was  "I^t  the  gringoes  Uke 
the  chances."  ^        ._ 

The  lands  under  which  were  situated  these  vast  under- 
ground pools  of  oil  were  owned  by  Mexican  citizens  and  these 
Suzens.  Uke  the  citizens  of  any  other  country  faced  with  the 
same  situation  and  opportunity,  were  ready  to  sell  or  lea^- 
Did  the  Mexican  Government,  immediately  following  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  under  these  properties  or  at  aiiy  time  during  the 
ensuing  exploration  and  development  period,  make  claim  that 
the  ownership  of  the  subsoil  wealth  was  vested  in  the  nation? 

It  did  not. 

Did  the  Mexican  Government  during  this  time  make  any 
Objection  to  the  alienation  on  the  part  of  ite  citizen-owne^ 
to  foreign  purchasers  for  cash  of  their  land  or  of  their  oil 
rights'    It  did  not.    Did  the  Mexican  Government  then  pro- 
pose to  place  in  its  constitution  the  declaration  that  the  Gov- 
^ment  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  the  ownership  of  eve^- 
thing  below  the  surface  of  the  land?    It  did  not.    Did  the 
Mexican  Government,  at  any  time  during  the  development 
period  and  while  foreign  capital  was  flowing  in   expropriate 
anything  or  announce  any  intention  of  doing  so?    It  did  not. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  time  of  the  drillmg  of  the  dis- 
covery well,  down  through  the  ensuing  years,  the  Mexican 
Government  continued  its  poUcy  of  inviting  and  welcommg 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  new-found  source  of  national  wealth.    As  long 
as  the  foreign  oU  companies  poured  a  steady  flow  of  gold 
into  the  country  for  exploration  and  development,  as  long  as 
they  continued  to  develop  new  productive  fields    as  long  as 
they  continued  to  pay  the  native  landowners  for  their  oU  lands 
and  oil  rights  in  good  American  and  British  money,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  build  tanks,  warehouses,  piers,  sea  toes 
railways,  refineries,  and  permanent  improvements,  just  that 
long  the  Mexican  Government  applauded  and  encouraged. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Mexican  Government  was.  during  this 
time  of  development,  continuously  insisting  on  a  more  than 
generous  "rake-off"  as  a  governmental  prerequisite.  This 
took  the  form  of  outrageous  fees  for  so-caUed  permits,  in- 
spections, recording,  and  registering  of  titles-^nce  declared 
void— and  property  and  production  taxes  averaging  over 
$25  000,000  per  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1922  the  produc- 
tion and  export  taxes  paid  by  the  oU  companies  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government  amounted  in  that  one  year  to  the  sum  of 
$43,990,070.25. 

As  the  investments  of  the  various  foreign  oil  companies 
grew  greater,  so  did  the  demands  of  the  Mexican  Government 
grow  greater,  more  numerous,  more  onerous,  and  exacting. 
These  demands  were  always  met  by  the  investor:  not  without 
protest  it  is  true,  but  the  uselessness  of  protests  to  a  Mexi- 
can Government  has  been  so  well  demonstrated  by  the  dip- 
lomatic experience  of  our  Government  that  the  fact  they  are 
useless  is  elementary.    Therefore,  as  stated,  the  mcreasmg 
demands  were  met  and  the  charges  paid  simply  because  there 
was  no  alternative.   Prom  1912  until  the  close  of  1927,  mark- 
ing the  period  of  greatest  production,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment coUected  in  taxes  alone  from  the  oil  companies,  upon 
a  totol  production  of  1.443,239,366  barrels,  the  sum  of  $224.- 
052.042.43.    By  the  year  1916— and  I  am  using  this  year  as 
representing  an  average  one  in  the  period  prior  to  the  fall- 
ing off  of  producUon— the  pay  rolls  of  the  oU  compames  had 
reached  the  sum  of  $37,500,000  per  year.    The  greater  portiMi 
of  this  sum  went  to  Mexican  laborers,  who  were  better  fed. 
better  clothed,  better  housed,  and  better  paid  than  they  had 
ever  known  before  and  far  better  than  any  other  class  of  labor 
in  the  country.     Approximately  50.000  oil  workers,  a  majority 
Of  them  Mexicans,  were  being  given  steady,  regular  employ- 
ment and.  as  shown,  the  Mexican  Government  was  receiving 
in  taxes  from  this  one  industry  a  steady  income  unequaled 
in  amount  by  that  of  any  other  industry  in  the  entire  coun- 
try    But  this  did  not  saUsfy  a  government  that  believes  in 
taking  what  it  wants  and  which  has  the  power  to  take.    Not 
contented  with  the  golden  eggs,  the  Government  longed  for 
"^X^session  of  the  goose. 
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Early  in  the  year  1915 
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Then  and  there,  no  doubt,  was 
if  adopting  some  scheme  or  device 
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n  Government  without,  of  course, 

Miy"necessity  o'f  compensating  the  owners.  No  need  to  say 
that  no  such  intent  was  alinounced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
rumors  or  suggestions  of  intended  confiscaUon  or  expropria- 
tion were  Instantly  denied. 

On  January  7,  1915.  th;  first  steps  for  carrying  out  Car- 
ranza's  scheme  were  taken.    On  that  day  he  issued  a  decree 
in  which  he  ordered  that  l"all  development  and  operation  ol 
oil  wells  must  cease  immediately  and  remain  suspended  untU 
the  completion  of  speciflj;  laws  governing  the  exploration, 
production,  transportation,  and  marketing  of  this  product. 
What  these  "specific  lawsf  were  intended  to  be  was  not  mcU- 
cated-  any  intent  to  nati<inalize  the  oil  industry  was  denied; 
and  yet  the  great  industb  was  ordered  to  be  closed  down 
until  such  indefinite  and  imdetermined  laws  could  be  formu- 
lated and  enacted.  Trrnuo^,  t 
This  decree  brought  an  immediate  protest  from  William  J. 
Bryan   then  Secretary  of' State  of  our  Government,  who  ex- 
pressed to  the  Carranza  government  the  fear  that  this  decree 
was  but  the  forerunner  ibf  an  intended  act  of  confiscation. 
To  this  protest  Aredondf).  then  the  agent  of  the  Carranza 
government  in  Washington,  replied  on  January  22,  1915.  that 
he  had  been  directed  by  fcarranza  to  advise  our  Government 
that  "no  confiscation  is  menacing  oil  properties."    This  was 
but  the  first  of  many  similar  assurances  to  come  to  our  State 
Department  from  the  Mekican  Government.    The  keynote  ol 
Mexican  diplomacy  seemed  then  and  seems  now  to  be  "not  to 
let  your  right  hand  know]  what  your  left  hand  does,"  with  Jie 
result  that  while  one  haijd  signs  a  note  of  assurance  that  all 
foreign  rights  will  be  protected  the  other  hand  affixes  a  sig- 
nature to  an  order  or  a  decree  directly  to  the  contrary. 

At  the  time  of  the  B^an  protest,  to  wit.  early  in  1915, 
Carranza  evidently  had  in  contemplation  the  new  constitu- 
tion which  was  af  terwaiti  promulgated,  and  under  the  terms 
of  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  undoubted  purpose  to 
confiscate  all  foreign-oiraed  oil  properties.    The  puzzling 
question  to  him  was  hoW  he  could  give  this  extreme  measure 
the  guise  of  legaUty.    ite  oil  companies  were  not  operating 
under  concessions  from  the  Mexican  Government.    On  the 
contrary,  they  were  operating  upon  properties  which  they  had 
purchased  outright  or  leised  from  the  native  Mexican  owners. 
These  owners  had  been  paid  In  cash  for  their  property  and 
had  executed  deeds,  leases,  or  contracts  to  the  purchasers. 
These  transactions  had  been  approved  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  writinjgs  showing  transfer  of  the  titles  and 
property  rights  to  the  Various  companies  had  been  duly  re- 
corded in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  laws. 
The  Government  therefore  could  not  cancel  these  deeds  or 


contracts  as  it  would  a 


'concession." 


And  right  here  It  mght  be  well  to  correct  a  misunder- 
standing that  is  prevalent  as  to  the  rights  of  the  oil  com- 
panies in  the  Mexican!  properties.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  and  without  any  loundaUon  in  fact,  that  the  oil  com- 
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panics  operating  in  Mexico  acquired  their  properties  through 
"concessions"  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  unstable 
governments  that  came  and  went  during  the  many  revolu- 
tionary years  tn  that  country.  Coupled  with  this  statement, 
the  idea  has  been  conveyed  that  in  many  instances  these 
supposed  concessions  were  acquired  fraudulently  or  through 
bribes  to  o£Bcials,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  ri^ts  and 
the  interests  of  the  Mexican  people.    This  is  not  true. 

I  do  not  know  and  have  never  heard  of  any  foreign  oil 
company  operating  in  Mexico  under  a  contract  or  concession 
secured  from  the  Mexican  Government  or  from  any  of  its 
representatives.  I  never  heard  of  but  one  concession  being 
made,  and  this  was  to  a  Mexican  company,  and  I  will  speak 
of  that  later.  To  the  contrary  of  the  erroneous  idea  of  con- 
cessions, every  foreign  company  doing  business  in  Mexico 
secured  its  properties  and  rights  in  the  same  manner  as 
similar  companies  operate  in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  by 
lease  or  purchase  of  the  lands  or  oil  rights  from  the  in- 
dividual owners.  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  in- 
dividual owners  were  never  ignorant  as  to  the  value  of  their 
holdings  and  that  the  considerations  and  rosralties  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  these  properties  measured  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  ixices  that  would  have  been  paid  in  the  United  States 
for  the  same  properties  had  they  been  located  here  and  owned 
by  shrewd,  hard-fisted  American  landowners. 

At  the  time  the  various  foreign  oil  companies  entered  the 
Mexican  field  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  trade  with  the  in- 
dividual landowners  and  not  with  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  simple  and  very  good  reason  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment then  made  no  claim  whatsoever  to  any  interest  or 
right  in  the  subsoil  deposits  imder  Mexican  lands,  other  than 
to  certain  minerals  having  no  connection  with  petroleum.  At 
that  time  the  Government,  under  its  constitution  and  its 
statutes,  recognized  and  admitted  without  question  that  the 
title  to  the  petroleum  under  all  privately  owned  lands  was 
vested  in  the  owners  of  the  surface.  Therefore  the  oil  com- 
panies dealt  with  the  surface  owners  direct,  paid  them  for 
their  properties,  secured  conveyances  therefor,  and  placed 
these  writings  to  record,  all  with  the  knowledge,  consent. 
and  approval  of  the  Mexican  Government.  No  company 
claims  title  under  any  "concession,"  and,  as  stated,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  itself  at  that  time  made  no  claim  of  any 
rights  whatsoever  in  the  property  which  could  be  subject  to 
concession. 

As  evidence,  however,  of  what  the  Mexican  Government 
would  have  imdoubtedly  done  had  the  oil  companies  been 
operating  under  concessions  instead  of  purchase,  I  need  only 
point  to  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Oil  Co.  On  Jtme  10.  1912. 
Madero,  then  President  of  Mexico,  through  his  Minister  of 
Promotion,  Colonization,  and  Industry,  granted  to  three  Mexi- 
can citizens  and  their  assigns  the  right  to  explore  for  and 
market  the  petroleum  from  the  subsoil  of  certain  sections 
of  what  is  known  as  the  maritime  zone,  and  margins,  banks. 
and  beds  of  rivers,  esteros,  and  marshes  in  the  State  of  Vera- 
cruz and  Tamaulipas.  The  areas  included  were  indisputably 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  therefore  properly  subject  to 
concessions.  This  concession  was  assigned  by  the  three  con- 
cessionaires to  the  Compania  Petrolera  Mexicana — ^Mexican 
Oil  Cwnpany — which,  in  turn,  in  August  1913,  assigned  it 
to  the  Maritime  Oil  Co.,  also  a  Mexican  corporation,  but  with 
American  stockholders.  This  assignment  was  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Pomento  of  the  then  de  facto  government.  The 
Maritime  Oil  Co.  started  a  well  on  an  island  in  the  Panuco 
River  and  spent  $100,000  United  States  money  in  getting  it 
down  about  2,000  feet,  or  within  an  estimated  100  to  200  feet 
of  the  producing  strata.  Meanwhile,  Carranza  came  into 
power,  captured  Mexico  City,  and  Immediately  declared  all 
acts  of  his  predecessor.  President  Huerta — under  whom  the 
concession  owned  by  the  Maritime  Co.  had  been  granted — 
null  and  void.  In  January  1915  Carranza  ordered  all  work 
on  the  Maritime  Oil  Co.'s  well  suspended,  and,  on  August  7 
following,  his  Minister  of  Pomento  declared  the  original  con- 
cession forfeited  and  canceled  it.  A  protest  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Maritime  Oil  Co.  availed  nothing. 
Illustrative  of  the  character  of  redress  usually  received  from 


the  Mexican  Government  is  the  foUovlng  reidy  addresaed  by 
Carranza  to  a  communication  from  the  Maritime  CXI  Co.'s 

attorney.    I  quote: 

QcBUTAao.  Ifwnoo,  Jamumrf  9.  I$i9. 
Senor  Lie.  D.  J.  Horr. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Replying  to  your  meflsage  dated  ywterday.  OoBaiMmla  Petrolero 
Ifarltlma,  which  you  represent,  can  apply  to  the  Departnicnt  at 
Pomento  soliciting  a  new  contract  in  the  matter  to  which  you  refer. 
I  salute  you. 

y.  Cuouufsa. 

In  other  words,  "we  have  confiscated  your  concession  and 
$100,000  worth  of  your  property,  and  you  can  now  oommenoa 
an  over  again.  I  salute  you."  This  being  a  concession, 
Carranza  knew  that  he  covild  cancel  it  without  technically 
violating  international  law.  The  fact  that  he  tuxdce  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  violated  the  moral  code  did  not 
trouble  him.  No  moral  question  could  either  burden  the 
soul  or  lay  heavy  upon  the  conscience  of  Mexico's  V.  Car- 
ranza. I 

On  January  19.  1916,  aroused,  no  doubt,  by  Carranza*! 
decree  of  January  7.  ordering  suspension  of  all  oil  operations 
in  Mexico,  our  then  Secretary  of  State  liuviing  wired  to 
Special  Agent  Silliman.  at  that  time  representing  the  United 
States  Government  at  Queretaro  that  be  [Lansing]  had  been 
reliably  informed  that  the  defacto  authorities  of  Mexico  "con- 
templated issuing  a  decree  for  the  nationalization  of  pe- 
troleum." The  Secretary  requested  that  Carranza  be  aeea 
and  asked  to  delay  such  decree  until  our  State  Department 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  its  proposed  terms.  He 
requested  Silliman  to  point  out  to  Carranza  "in  unequivocal 
terms  the  dangerous  situation  which  might  result  from  the 
issuance  of  any  decree  of  a  confiscatory  character."  To  this 
telegram  Silliman  made  answer  on  January  21  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  department — ^presumably  of  Pomento,  and  so 
forth — advised  him  "that  the  Government  is  not  contemplat- 
ing such  a  decree." 

Here  was  another  one  of  the  "right-hand"  assuraooes  care- 
fully calculated  to  allay  suspicion  and  camouflage  the  con- 
temi^ated  "left-hand"  action.  Secretary  lAnsIng  was  appar- 
ently not  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  for  on  January  22  he 
wired  SillimEm  that  "Department  officials  have  had  personal 
knowle<^e  that  for  more  than  a  year  such  a  measure  was 
contemplated."  Lansing  evidently  knew  what  value  to  give 
to  Mexican  assurances.  The  apprehension  of  the  Secretary 
was  well  founded.  Thirty-seven  days  thereafter,  to  wit,  on 
February  28.  1916.  Carranza  aeain  issued  a  decree  ordering 
"suspension  of  all  drilling  and  works  of  exploitation  in  the  oil 
fields,  and  all  dealings  in  oil  lands  until  the  Secretary  of 
Fomento  presents  the  project  of  the  new  law  regarding  the 
matter."  This  decree,  calling  a  halt  upon  a  great  industry 
which  had  not  yet  been  nationalized,  was  certainly  incom- 
patible with  the  assurance  Just  previously  given  to  I^anslng 
that  the  Mexican  Government  did  not  have  the  nationalira- 
tion  of  the  industry  in  contemplation.  It  wiB  be  also  noted 
that  the  decree  warned  that  a  new  law  was  in  the  offing,  but 
no  hint  was  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contemplated 
new  measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  hint  was  neces- 
sary. Every  word  and  action  of  the  Mexican  Government 
clearly  pointed  to  its  intention  to  grasp,  if  possible,  the  great 
business  that  had  be«i  developed  and  built  up  by  foreign 
capital  under  the  Mexican  Government's  encouragement. 

At  this  time,  and  while  Carranza  was  busy  with  his  under- 
taking to  formulate  laws  authorizing  an  expropriation  or 
confiscation  of  the  entire  oil  industry,  the  individual  Mexican 
States  in  which  the  oil  fields  were  located  suddenly  com- 
menced. In  common  parlance,  to  "horn  in"  to  the  situation 
with  attempts  to  get  control  of  the  industry  and  of  the  wealth 
it  represented.  The  method  of  making  laws  by  decree,  which 
Carranza  had  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection,  having  been 
popularized  and  proven  to  be  effective,  General  Aguilar,  then 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  concluded  to  get  Into 
the  decree  business  as  a  profitable  sideline.  On  January  15. 
1916.  this  enterprising  and  thrifty  Governor  issued  a  decree 
which  declared  that  the  State  government  of  Veracruz  had  and 
would  exercise  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  oil  properties. 
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The  decree  (1)  forbade  any  contracts,  sales,  conveyances,  or 
leases  without  the  consent  of  the  State  government  of  Vera- 
cruz- (2)  forbade  any  transfers  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  rights, 
either  corporate  or  individual,  without  consent  of  such  State 
government;  (3)  declared  all  contracts  or  transactions  made 
without  such  consent  null  and  void;  (4)  decreed  that  all  con- 
tractual parties,  including  purchasers,  lessees,  and  grantees, 
shall  in  all  cases  renounce  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  for- 
eign government  and  their  right  to  appeal  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment for  protection  or  redress.  ^   o*  » 

This  decree  brought  a  protest  froro  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing;  and.  inasmuch  as  by  this  decree  the  Governor  of 
Veracruz  was  poaching  on  Carranza's  preserves  and  was  in  a 
lair  way  to  wax  rich  and  fat  upon  the  fees  charged  for  his 
licenses  and  permits.  Carranza.  on  August  31.  i916,iam^  a 
counter  decree  denying  to  the  various  States  any  Jurisdiction 
over  oU  exploitation  and  producUon  and  invalidating  all  prior 
acts  of  the  various  Oovcmors  in  reference  thereto.  Carranza 
was  not  disposed  to  stond  idly  by  and  let  an  ordinary  State 
Oovernor  invade  his  private  pastures  and  grow  tat  on  the 

grazing.  ^  . .       ,. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Carranza  govenmaent  was  making  It 
as  difficult  for  the  oU  industry  as  possible.    It  was  collecting 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  million  dollars  per  year  in  taxes 
from  the  oil  companies,  supplemented  by  fees  for  permits, 
licenses,  recording,  registering,  inspections,  protection,  and 
every  other  imaginable  and  supposed  service  forced  upon  the 
companies  at  the  Government's  price  and  paid  for  by  the  com- 
panies upon  the  altemaUve  of  being  closed  down  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.     These  measures,  while  profitable,  were  not 
accomplishing  the  Government's  objective      They  were  all, 
however,  part  of  the  series  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the  final 
event  precipitating  a  controversy  that  has  raged  between  the 
American  and  the  Mexican  Governments  for  over  21  years, 
and  into  which  the  British.  Dutch,  and  other  Governments 
have  been  drawn,  finally  resulting— 

(1)  In  the  nationalization  of  petroleum  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  from  which  act  subsequently  resulted: 

(2)  (a)  The  loss  by  all  foreign  Investors,  with  no  hope  of 
any  compensation  therefor,  of  all  petroleum  interests  pur- 
chased by  them  since  May  1.  1917. 

(bv  The  loss  by  aD  foreign  Investors,  with  no  hope  of  com- 
pensation, of  all  petroleum  interests  purchased  by  them  prior 
to  May  I.  1917.  in  lands  upon  which  they  had  performed  no 
positive  acts  of  development,  as  such  positive  acts  are  defined 
by  the  Mexican  Government. 

(3)  The  expropriation  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  with- 
out, up  to  this  day,  any  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  all  oil  properties  and  Interests  of  all  foreign  Inves- 
tors In  the  Republic,  and  in  its  final  analysis  this  expropria- 
tion actually  amounts  to— 

(4)  Confiscation  by  the  Mexican  Government  of  all  oil 

properties  owned  by  foreign   investors  In   the  Republic  of 

Mexico.' and  which  properties  have  an  actual  value  of  ap- 

proxUnately  $400,000,000. 

vn 

The  event  precipitating  these  drastic  changes  and  ftaally 
bringing  the  result  at  which  there  is  no  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  was  aiming  during  all  the  years,  to  wit, 
confiscation,  was  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  Mexico  which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day 
of  May  1917.  Into  article  27  of  this  constitution  was  written 
this  declaration: 


of  Mexico  from  any  obllg 
properties     But  of  this 

The  new  constitution  w 
his  coterie  of  advisers.  I 
assembly"  held  in  Janua 
public  on  February  5  f  o 
until  May  1  of  the  same 
tion  of  this  constitution 


In  the  nation  is  vested  the  direct  ownership  of  •  •  •  petro- 
leum, and  all  solid,  liquid,  or  gaaeoiis  hydrocarbons. 

This  article  completely  changed  and  reversed  the  attitude 
Which  the  Mexican  Republic  has  held  since  its  formation  as 
a  Government  upon  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  pe- 
troleum under  the  surface  of  lands.  It  takes  the  ownership 
of  this  substance  away  from  the  owners  of  the  surface,  where 
It  had  always  been,  and  vests  it  in  the  Government.  And 
not  only  this,  the  interpreUtlon  of  the  provision  insisted  upon 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  which  will  still  be  main- 
tained if  foreign  governments,  including  our  own.  permit  the 


Mexican  officials  to  "get  alway"  with  such  an  interpretation, 
will  give  the  provision  a  rd;roactive  effect,  thus  entirely  void- 
ing aU  Utles  of  foreign  others  to  oU  interests,  however  or 
whenever  acquired,  and  entirely  releasing  the  Government 

on  to  pay  for  these  expropriated 
ir. 

,  the  brain  child  of  Carranza  and 

was  adopted  by  a  "constitutional 

1917,  was  promulgated  or  made 

ig,  but  did  not  become  effective 

'  Immediately  after  the  adop- 

uuu  u*  !..«»  v«^«-^ . 'e  apparent  that  the  Mexican 

Government  intended  to  give  the  petroleum  provision  a  retro- 
active interpretation.  Prbtests  Immediately  flowed  in  from 
foreign  governments  who^  citizens  had  made  legitlinate  and 
supposedly  secure  Investnienta  in  Mexican  oil  properties. 

On  June  «.  1917.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  of  the  United 
States  Government  sent  i.  telegram  to  Ambassador  Fletcher 
in  Mexico  City  asking  hii^  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment a  clarification  of  the  situation,  to  wit.  an  expressioa 
of  the  intention  oi  the  Utter  government  with  reference  to 
giving  a  retroactive  eflect|  to  the  new  constitutional  provisian 
upon  the  ownership  of  petroleum.  In  this  telegram  I^nslna 
said:  J 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  noted  with  grave  oaa'» 
cern  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Oovctp- 
ment  to  elve  certain  provisions  of  the  constitution  •  •  •  retro- 
active application  to  the  rlphUs  of  foreign  owner*  of  property  to 
Mexico  to  the  extent  of  deiiroving  or  impairing  their  rights  This 
amounts  to  confLscatlon,  aiMl  to  this  the  Government  of  the  Unl*M 
Stat«P  cannot  consent  betiuse.  a*  the  Mexican  Oovernment  hsS 
already  been  Informed  by  fthe  Government  of  the  Unlt.ed  Stated, 
it  cannot  acquiesce  In  the  direct  or  Indirect  confiscation  of  Amert- 
can-owned  properties  or  discrimination  agaln.-a  American  citizens 
with  reference  to  their  legally  acquired  rights  and  interests  la 
Mexico 

As  might  readily  be  an|tlclpated  from  past  experiences,  this 
telegram  from  Secretary  Lansing,  together  with  other  simi- 
lar earnest  and  emphatic  conununications  evidencing  tha 
firm  stand  of  the  Amerijcan  Government,  brought  the  usual 
Mexican  "assurance."  Ambassador  Fletcher  on  August  2, 
1917.  wired  Secretary  Lafnsing  as  follows: 

In  interview  with  Presnient  Carranza  •  •  •  be  assured  me 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Mexican  Oovemment  to  take 
over  properties  now  In  explpltatlon.  and  distinctly  stated  ttoat  thara 
would  be  no  confiscation  o^  these  properties 

Subsequent  events  prbve  this  a.ssurance  to  be  worthy  of 
just  as  much  faith  and  credit  as  the  former  ones  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Govemmeni's  intention  touching  the  matter  of 
natlMializatlon  of  the  petroleum  industry:  in  other  words, 
it  was  worthy  of  none. 

vm 

For  the  past  22  yearsj— the  years  ensuing  since  the  Incor- 
poration of  article  27  im  the  Mexican  Constitution— the  con- 
troversy has  continued,  j  Upon  the  one  side— tlie  side  nf  the 
investors— of  the  men  4ho,  upon  Invitation  and  trusting  in 
the  laws  then  upon  the  $tatute  books  of  Mexico,  gave  of  their 
time,  their  ability,  theiij  experience,  and  ttieir  money  to  dc^ 
velop  the  rich  but  hlddeii  and  almost  Inaccessible  resourcfis  of 
an  impoverished  count]  y,  there  has  been  patience  and  re- 
straint under  most  intolerable  and  provocative  conditions. 
Upon  the  other  side  thin  has  been  arrayed  the  forces  of  a 
government  seemingly  liotivated  by  a  desh:*  to  acouire  some- 
thing for  nothing  and  cjwrating  without  any  apparent  regard 
for  the  most  elementary  rules  of  human  conduct. 

During  these  22  ye&ri  the  Mexican  Government  has  never 
for  a  moment  relinqul*ed  its  evident  purpose  to  confiscate 
the  oil  properties  of  foiielgn  owners  by  any  means  within  its 
power  without,  if  possible,  laying  itself  open  to  UabUity  for 
payment  under  internaltlonal  law.  Moral  law  was  evidently 
not  considered,  and,  ol  course,  no  such  liability  could  e^^r 
accrue  under  Mexican  law;  if  It  did,  the  law  would  certainly 
have  been  immediately  revl-sed  to  meet  any  such  contingency 
and  relieve  the  Government  from  the  obligation.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  during  these  years  has  tried  to  acWeve  con- 
fiscation indirectly  by  «he  imposition  of  Impossible  operatinf 
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conditions  such  as  have  heretofcn^  been  mentioned.  In  later 
years  these  conditicxis  have  t>een  made  more  burdensome  by 
adding  to  them  extreme  labor  exactions  fomented  and  sup- 
ported by  governmental  force.  All  these  obstacles  and  bur- 
dens having  been  met  by  the  oil  industry,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  been  forced  back  to  a  reliance  upon  its 
Strained,  illegal,  and  illogical  interpretation  of  article  27  of 
its  new  constitution.  The  Mexican  Government  saw  clearly 
that  to  achieve  Its  objective  oi  confiscation  without  admitting 
the  conflacatorial  nature  of  the  act  it  was  imperative  that 
article  27  be  enforced  retroactive  without  admitting  it  to  be 
letroactive.  II  mmt  be  made  to  operate  to  deprive  In  an 
miparently  legal  manner  the  landowners  of  all  ri^t  and  title 
to  the  petrtrteum  thereunder  without  regard  to  the  date  of 
acquisition  of  the  property.  In  this  reelect  the  interpreta- 
tion of  article  27  by  (be  Mexican  Oovemment  and  Its  reason- 
ing through  Its  oOcial  mouthpiece  is  something  strange  and 
wonderfuL 

In  Mar^  1918.  Pastor  Rouaix.  who  possibly  above  all  oth- 
ers was  responsit^  for  the  incorporation  of  article  27  in  the 
Mexican  CoDStitutlon,  offered  a  most  ingenious  interpretation 
of  the  article.  He  asserted,  in  effect,  that  the  article  was 
not  retroactive  even  though  it  operated  to  invalidate  titles 
which  had  been  legally  acquired  and  were  valid  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  a  letter  published  March  16. 
1918,  in  El  Nationale.  a  Mexico  City  newspaper,  he  reasoned 
that  inasmuch  as  the  new  constitution  declared  that  the 
petroleiun  had  always  belonged  to  the  Government,  therefore 
that  declaration  alone  made  this  an  absolute  fact;  and,  con- 
sequently, regardless  of  who  claimed  the  property  or  of 
the  title  under  which  it  was  claimed,  there  was  nothing  re- 
troactive In  the  Government  walking  right  In  and  taking  over 
a  property  which  the  constitution  said  had  always  belonged 
to  the  government. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  basis  for  the  Mexican  claim  that 
the  government  alwajrs  owned  the  petroleum  under  all  the 
lands  of  the  coimtry  and  had  never — and  In  fact  could  never 
have— parted  with  the  title  to  it.    Here  is  the  argument. 

In  the  year  1784  the  King  of  Spain  Issued  certain  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  "Wew  Spain"  or  Spanish  possessions  to 
America,  of  which  possessions  Mexico  was  then  a  part.  In 
one  of  these  ordinances — ^the  Mexican  decree  would  seem 
to  be  a  lineal  descendant — the  King  claimed  the  lands  of 
Mexico  to  be  his  "ros^l  patrimony"  and  claimed  ownership 
of  the  minerals  in  the  subsoil;  but  the  King  granted  to  his 
subjects: 

The  right  to  have  and  hold  •  •  •  sell,  transfer,  rent,  give, 
or  leave  them  under  testament  on  an  Inheritance,  or  in  any  other 
manner  transmit  the  rights  to  them  which  they  possess  to  persons 
who  can  acquire  the  same,  under  the  same  terms  as  those  \mder 
which  they  are  held. 

"     The  terms  are  set  forth  to  be  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
royal  treasury  and  the  obligation  to  work  the  mines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  royal  decree  or  ordinance  refers 
to  minerals  only  and  says  nothing  whatever  about  petroleum 
nor  employs  any  term  even  remotely  Implying  an  intention 
to  include  this  substance;  and.  indeed,  the  intention  to  to- 
clude  petroleum  could  not  be  read  Into  the  document,  for  at 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  petroleum  as 
a  thing  within  the  subsoil  and  as  the  world  knows  it  now, 
was  undiscovered,  imdisclosed,  and  unknown.  In  addition  to 
this,  that  the  King,  in  his  use  of  the  term  "minerals."  ac- 
tually intended  it  to  appij  to  metals  and  metallic  substances 
alone,  is  demonstrated  by  the  wording  of  another  ordinance 
issued  subsequently  and  supplemental  to  the  first  one.  The 
status  of  coal  having  been  left  uncertain  to  the  first  ordi- 
nance, the  Ktog  to  1789  issued  a  second  ordinance  declaring 
that  coal  "not  bemg  a  metal  or  semimetal"  belonged  not  to 
the  Crown  but  to  the  surface  owners  of  the  land  to  which  it  is 
foimd.  And  to  later  years — nearly  140  years  later — the  Acad- 
emy of  Jvunsprudence  in  Mexico  determined  that  petroleum 
was  nonmetalliferous  and  therefore  belonged  to  and  had 
always  been  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 

Yet.  strange  to  say,  it  is  upon  this  1784  ordinance  ot  the 
King  of  Spain,  promulgated  before  the  achievement  of  Mex- 


ico's todepoidence  and  before  petroleum  was  known  to  the 
world  except,  perh<4>s.  as  "pitch"  for  Noah's  Ark,  that  the 
Mexican  Government  bases  its  argument  that  the  petroleum 
to  the  subsurface  of  Mexican  lands  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, always  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  will  continue 
to  belong  to  the  Government,  notwltlistanding  any  laws  to 
the  contrary  enacted  at  any  time  by  any  legislative  body  of 
the  Government. 

Brushing  aside  the  fact  that  petroleum  was  unknown  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  ordinance  by  the  King  d 
Qpato  reserving  to  himself  the  minerals  tmder  the  lands  In 
New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  as  his  royal  patrimonsr.  the  Meiican 
Government  claims  that  these  minerals  included  petitdeum; 
that  with  the  achievement  of  Mexico's  independence  to  lt21 
the  royal  patrimony  became  the  Mexican  patrimony;  that 
the  King's  ordinance  must  rightly  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that 
his  subjects  upon  their  acquisition  of  the  lands  never  ac- 
quired the  mtoerals  thereunder,  including  petroleum,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  Mexican  landowner  ever  aoqnired  the 
minerals,  including  petroleum;  that,  to  view  of  this  situation, 
the  Mexican  Oovemment.  having  taken  over  the  rights  of  the 
Ktog,  has  always  owned  the  subsurface  valuables,  toduding. 
of  course,  petroleum,  and  never  lost  that  ownership,  regard- 
less of  aU  grants,  contracts,  statutory  laws,  or  even  consti- 
tutional provisions,  to  the  contrary.  The  further  claim  is 
asserted,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  there  is  nothing 
retroactive  to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Oovemment  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  100  years  to  bridging  this  gap  with  Its  new 
constitutional  plank  which  declared  "to  the  nation  is  vested 
the  direct  ownership  of  petroleum"  and  walking  over  this 
plank  toto  a  recovery  of  its  lost  "patrimony."  | 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  as  disclosed  by  recorded  history.  No  laws  were  en- 
acted in  Mexico  with  reference  to  mining  rights  from  the 
time  the  country  achieved  its  independence  to  1821  until  after 
an  amendment  to  the  Mexican  Constitution  adopted  on  De- 
cember 14.  1833.  This  amendment  clothed  the  Mexican 
Congress  with  the  power  to  "promulgate  laws  oUigatory 
throughout  the  Republic  relative  to  mining  and  commerce." 
Pursuant  to  this  authority,  a  mining  code  was  enacted  to 
1884,  in  which  ownership  of  both  coal  and  petroleum  was 
established  In  the  owners  of  the  surface  of  the  lands.  In 
Plato  terms,  the  statute  asserts — 

The  following  substances  are  of  the  ezdxislve  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  who  may,  therefore,  develop  tbem  without  the 
fonnallty  at  any  deno\incement  or  special  adjudication. 

And  then  the  statute  lists  the  substances,  and  among  these 
so  listed  is  petroletmi.  This  statute  in  no  wise  established  a 
new  principle;  it  mn^ely  confirmed  what  had  alwajrs  been 
understood  in  Mexico,  to  wit,  that  the  owners  of  the  surface 
of  lands  were  also  the  exclusive  owners  of  any  petroletmi 
that  might  lie  beneath  the  surface.  Ihtis  the  fact  was  recog- 
nized to  Mexico's  first  mining  code,  written  into  the  countnr's 
laws  years  befm-e  the  existence  to  the  country  of  petroleum 
to  any  quantity  was  known.  i 

The  law  of  1884  was  superseded  by  a  similar  one  placed 
on  Mexico's  statute  books  to  1892,  which  was  also  declaratory 
of  the  respective  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  Individual  land- 
owners to  mtoeral  deposits,  and  this  later  law  recognised  the 
ownership  of  petroleum  to  be  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  the 
land.  And.  again,  the  law  of  1892  was  superseded  by  a  third 
act  adopted  to  1909,  which,  likewise,  declared  the  petroleum 
to  the  subsoil  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  landowner 
and  not  of  the  nation. 

These  laws,  established  by  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of 
Mexico,  pototed  out  to  foreign  tovestors  the  owners  of  pe- 
troleum rights,  to  wit,  the  persons  from  whom  petroleum 
rights  must  be  acquired  by  those  designed  either  to  purchase 
or  lease  such  rights.  It  was  imder  these  laws,  guaranteeing 
as  they  do  the  validity  of  the  landowner's  title  to  the  pe- 
troleum to  the  subsoil,  that  American  and  other  foreign 
tovestors  acted  In  purchasing  and  leasing  the  lands  and 
rights  which  have  since  been  expropriated  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 
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The  laws  above  mentioned  remained  upon  the  statute  books 
as  part  of  Mexico's  laws  of  the  land,  unrepealed  and  never 
legally  questioned  until  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed 
on  May  1.  1917.  with  its  article  27.  which  declares  that  com- 
plete ownership  of  all  petroleum  is  vested  in  the  nation  iteetf 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  landowner.  It  may  be  presumed  that, 
by  implication  at  least,  this  provision  of  the  constitution  re- 
pealed the  former  petroleum  laws,  for  the  constitiitional  pro- 
vision and  such  former  laws  are  certainly  inconsistent.  And 
yet  it  was  not  untU  December  1925  that  Mexico  imdertook  to 
promulgate  a  petroleum  law  in  conformity  with  the  declara- 
tion respecting  the  ownership  of  petroleum  contained  in  the 
new  constitution.  The  constitutional  change  and  the  laws 
later  enacted  thereunder,  in  their  effect,  both  actual  and  con- 
templated, were,  we  now  realize,  but  heralds  of  the  closing 
act  in  the  tragedy;  to  wit,  the  confiscation  under  Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

X 

The  stage  had  been  set  by  Mexico's  successive  rulers  prior 
to  the  entrance  of  Cardenas  upon  the  scene.    Each  new  Presi- 
dent brought  into  the  play  a  change  in  script  and  players,  new 
rules   and  new  methods  of  approach.    For  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  successive  Presidents 
fought  the  American  and  other  foreign  property  owners  with 
the   weapons   of    decrees   and  Presidential   orders.     Under 
Obregon  there  was  instituted  the  doctrine  of  "positive  acts." 
which  brought  on  a  serious  crisis  and  in  1923  led  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Bucareli  Conference,  to  which  each  country 
appointed  a  commission.    The  agreement  arrived  at  by  this 
commission  in  August  1923.  not  only  in  respect  to  the  matter 
of  expropriation  but  also  upon  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tuted "positive  acts"  such  as  would  preserve  to  foreign  owners 
their  title  to  the  lands  and  rights  acquired  prior  to  1917.  not 
only  became  the  basis  for  our  recognition  of  the  Obregon  gov- 
ernment but  was  hailed  by  our  Government  as  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  a  controversy.    Under  this  agreement  between 
the  commissioners  it  was  determined  that  the  American- 
owned  properties  in  Mexico  could  not  be  expropriated  with- 
out payment  of  "the  just  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  taking," 
and,  furthermore,  "on  the  basis  of  immediate  compensation 

in  cash."  _ 

This  agreement,  to  which  the  Mexican  Gtovemment  was 
pledged,  lasted  only  through  the  Obregon  regime.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  accession  to  power  of  President  Calles,  who 
followed  Obregon.  a  new  method  of  attack  on  the  property 
owners  was  initiated;  this  was  in  the  form  of  the  petroleum 
law  of  1925  and  the  alien  land  law  of  1926.  Both  of  these 
laws  invaded  the  past,  destroyed  transactions  long  years  com- 
plete, functioned  retroactively,  and  served  to  deprive  all 
foreign  oil  producers  and  investors  of  their  oil  rights  and 
properties  which  had  been  bought,  paid  for,  and  title  acquired 
under  Mexican  laws  in  force  of  the  time  of  acquisition. 

Under  these  laws  the  Government  of  Mexico  went  back  to 
Its  plan  of  giving  retroactive  effect  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision Of  1917.  Legal  titles  were  attempted  to  be  turned  into 
50-year  concessions  and  most  of  the  agreement  of  the  Buca- 
reli Conference  was  repudiated.  Again  our  Government  pro- 
tested, and  it  was  then  that  Dwight  Morrow  was  sent  down 
to  Mexico  to  make  an  effort  to  settle  the  controversy.  A 
compromise  was  effected.  Calles.  enlisting  the  aid  of  his 
supreme  court,  confirmed  the  titles  of  the  foreign  land- 
holders, in  part  at  least,  without  a  time  limitation,  and 
restored  the  Bucareli  Conference's  definition  of  "positive  acts." 
It  looked  like  a  satisfactory  settlement— but  was  it? 

On  March  27,  1928,  our  Department  of  State  enthusiasti- 
cally and  optimistically  issued  the  f (blowing  press  release: 

Together  these  steps  voltmtartly  taken  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  appear  to  bring  to  a  practical  conclvislon  the  discus- 
sions which  began  10  years  ago  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  and  laws  upon  foreign  oil  companies.  The 
Department  feels,  as  does  Ambassador  Morrow,  that  such  questions. 
If  any  as  may  after  arise  can  be  settled  through  the  due  operation 
Of  the  Mexican  administrative  departments  and  the  Mexican  courts. 

ZX 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  clearly  demonstrated,  the  State 
Department,  in  Its  claim  that  these  steps  voluntarily  taken 


by  the  Mexican  Govemnient  would  appear  to  bring  to  a 
practical  conclusion  the  lO-year  controversy,  was  grievously 
in  error.     Even  if  it  ha<i  been  true,  the  fact  is  that  the 
"practical  conclusion"  so  rkched  was  a  practical  retreat  upon 
our  part    In  the  first  aace,  anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
Mexican  procedure  can  fully  appreciate  what  it  would  mean 
for  American  claimants 'to  leave  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  with  Mexico  to  fiie  "due  operation  of  the  Mexican 
administrative  departmeiis  and  the  Mexican  courts."    Sec- 
ondly, by  this  compromise  agreement  we  acquiesced  in  the 
Mexican  contention:  (1)  That  the  Mexican  Nation  and  not 
the  private  owner  holds  ^he  legal  title  to  all  the  petroleum 
rights  under  all  lands  whereon  no  positive  acts  of  develop- 
ment had  been  performed  prior  to  May  1,  1917.     (2)   That 
petroleum  rights  in  landfc  acquired  before  May  1,  1917,  on 
which  such  positive  acts  iad  actually  been  p.rformed,  would 
have  to  be  brought  withinl  the  terms  of  Mexican  law,  and  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  jafter  January  11.  1929,  would  be 
conditioned  upon  the  hWders  thereof  making  application 
before  that  date  for  whkt  is  called  "confirmatory  conces- 
sions." I 

Thus  the  so-called  compromise  engineered  by  Morrow,  in 
effect  recognized  Mexico'i  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry 
in  a  manner  against  whteh  we  have  been  continuously  pro- 
testing since  the  first  tilegram  sent  by  Secretary  Lansing 
to  the  United  States  consul  at  Queretaro  on  January  19, 
1916,  which  has  heretofore  been  quoted.  By  recognizing 
Mexico's  doctrine  of  "positive  acts."  and  other  regulations, 
and  especially  in  recognizing  Mexico's  claim  to  any  interest 
in  the  petroleum  prior  to  1917.  we  acquiesced  in  a  procedure 
which  deprived  not  only  American,  but  other  foreign  in- 
vestors, of  petroleum  rights  for  which  these  investors  had 
paid  enormous  sums  to  I  individual  landowners. 

At  the  same  time  w^  admitted  the  right  of  Mexico  to 
take  over  these  rights  ^ithout  the  use  of  any  process  and 
with  no  obligation  to  pay  any  compensation  whatever  there- 
for. The  Mexican  Government  was  not  even  required  to 
perform  any  act  of  expaopriation,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
lost  under  the  compromise  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Morrow 
were  not  only  never  colnpensated  but  are  without  hope  of 
ever  receiving  any  comMnsation,  even  though  Mexico  should 
be  required  to  pay  for  tfce  property  later  expropriated  under 
the  orders  of  President  Cardenas.  In  my  opinion,  the  Mor- 
row compromise  is  bouAd  to  figure  largely  as  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Mexico  When  the  time  comes,  if  ever,  for  a 
settlement  by  Mexico  of  our  claims  on  account  of  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  oil  ]*operties. 

1         ™ 

R)r  10  years,  followmg  the  Morrow  accomplishment  of 

1928,  more  or  less  of  a  truce  seems  to  have  been  established 
between  the  oil  compwipies  and  the  Mexican  Government. 
Of  course,  both  the  larfe  and  petty  persecutions  of  the  op- 
erators, including  all  tli  old  and  with  many  modem  refine- 
ments, continued.  There  was  increased  taxation,  additional 
costs,  and  added  regulations.  Labor  difficulties  increased 
imder  governmental  encouragement  and  support.  Year- 
after-year  production  \|as  curtailed  because  of  the  hamper- 
ing of  operations.  Thdn  in  March  1938  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  suddenly  blazed  forth  the  announcement  that 
President  Lazaro  Cardefias,  with  a  denunciation  of  "foreign 
meddlers,"  had  seized  iu  of  the  foreign  oil  properties— ex- 
propriated them — takea  them  over  bag  and  baggage. 

Following  the  annourtcement  of  the  expropriation  of  these 
properties.  Secretary  oi  State  Hull  promptly  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  rightly  recognized  the  right  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  to  ejipropriate  the  properties  if  the  same 
were  needed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  public  welfare. 
The  Secretary  just  as 'promptly  and  correctly  pointed  out 
the  obligation  devolviiK  upon  the  Mexican  Government  tc 
pay  for  the  properties  ijo  taken.    Secretary  Hull  said: 

it  undertaken  and  does  not  undertake  tc 

Government  of  Mexico  In  the  exercise 

expropriate  properties  within  Its  Jurls- 

it  has.  however,  on  numerous  occasioni 

manner  pointed  out  to  the  Government 

ice  with  every  principle  of  Intematlonai 


This  Goverxument  has 
question  the  right  of  t 
of  Its  sovereign  power 
diction.    This  Governme 
and  In  the  most  frlendl 
of  Mexico  that  In  accord 
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law,  of  comity  between  nattons,  and  of  equity,  the  propoty  at  Its 

nationals  so  expropriated  are  required  to  be  paid  for  by  compenaa- 
tlon  representing  fair,  assured,  and  effective  value  to  the  natlo^a't 
from  whom  these  prcqwrties  were  taken. 

The  United  States  Government  has  always  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  expropriation  of  private  property  for  public 
use.  This  is  accomplished  here  in  proceedings  in  our  courts 
for  the  exercise  in  due  form  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
but  the  act  of  taking  is  governed  by  our  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  provides  "nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation."  An  almost  iden- 
tical provision  is  found  in  the  Mexican  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "private  property  shall  not  be  expropriated  ex- 
cept for  reasons  of  public  utility  and  by  means  of  indemnifi- 
cation." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  question 
in  dispute  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  to  our  right  to  insist  that  American  owners  of  oil 
properties  which  have  been  expropriated  shall  be  compen- 
sated. Even  imder  the  Mexican  Constitution  the  term  "ex- 
propriate" carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  pay  for  that  whl(^ 
is  expropriated. 

In  a  note  handed  to  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Castillo  Najera, 
Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington  on  July  21.  1938,  refer- 
ring to  the  matter  of  the  expropriation  of  agrarian  prop- 
erties, and  answering  the  Mexican  Government's  contention 
that  it  had  the  right  to  do  practically  as  it  pleased  in  order 
to  carry  forward  a  policy  for  the  improvement  of  internal 
conditions.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  said: 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  Mexico  should  piirsue  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  Its 
people.  The  Issue  is  whether  in  pursuing  them  the  property  of 
American  nationals  may  be  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government 
without  making  prompt  payment  of  Just  compensation  to  the 
owner  In  accordance  with  the  universally  recognized  niles  of  law 
and  equity. 

The  logic  of  the  position  of  the  American  Government  as 
to  the  agrarian  properties  expropriated  by  Mexico,  npplies 
equally  to  the  oil  proixrties  which  have  been  taken  over  in 
the  same  manner.  The  position  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico upon  the  issue  seems  to  be  most  concisely  expressed  by 
Eduardo  Hay,  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  in  his 
note  of  August  3,  1938,  to  Ambassador  Daniels,  wherein,  re- 
ferring to  the  expropriation  of  the  agrarian  properties.  Hay 
said: 

My  Government  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  Is  in 
tatemational  law  no  rule  universally  accepted  In  theory  nor  car- 
ried out  In  practice,  which  makes  obligatory  the  paynient  of  im- 
mediate compensation  nor  even  a  deferred  compensation  for 
expropriations  of  a  general  and  impersonal  character  like  those 
which  Mexico  has  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  redistribution 
of  the  land. 

This  being  the  view  of  the  Mexican  Government  upon  the 
question  of  Its  obligation  to  pay  for  agrarian  lands  expropri- 
ated by  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  other  than  that  it  is 
also  the  view  of  that  Government  in  respect  to  the  expropri- 
ation of  aH  other  properties.  If  lands  can  be  selzsd  for  the 
purpose  of  redistribution,  without  compensation  to  the  own- 
ers, then,  by  the  same  token,  all  other  properties — all 
wealth — can  be  seized  and  redistributed  wltiiout  incurring 
any  obligation  of  payment. 

znz 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  declarations  of  Secretary  Hay. 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  has  heretofore  been  stated,  has 
agreed  to  compensate  American  owners  for  the  agrarian 
lands  expropriated.  Commissioners  have  been  sdected  by 
the  respective  countries  to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  duty 
of  determining  the  value  of  such  lands,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  provides  that  when  the  value  has 
been  determined  Mexico  shall  discharge  its  lial^ty  by  pay- 
ment of  at  least  $1,000,000  per  year.  While  the  settlement 
has  no  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  expropriation  of  the 
oil  properties,  it  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
Of  what  the  oil-property  owners  may  expect  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  of  their  claims— if  such  settlement  should  ever  be 
reached. 


It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
will  probably  elapse  before  the  owners  of  the  agrarian  prop- 
eriies  will  receive  pasmient  of  the  amounts  due  them.  At 
the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  secure  any 
accurate  information  upon  the  total  value  of  the  agrarian 
properties  expropriated  and  pa3mient  for  which  is  to  be  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  setUement.  In  the  note  addressed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  Seiior  Najera.  the  Mexican  Am- 
bassador, on  August  22  last,  the  Secretary  said: 

Agrarian  expropriations  began  in  Mexico  in  1915.  Up  to  Atigust 
30.  1827.  161  moderate-size  properties  of  American  citizens  had 
been  taken.  •  •  •  Not  a  single  claim  has  been  adjusted  and 
none  have  been  paid.  The  owners  of  these  properties  •  •  • 
lost  their  property.  Its  use.  and  proceeds  from  11  years  to  mar* 
than  20  years  and  are  stiU  seeking  redress. 


In  the  same 


The  value  of  the  161  properties  is  not  stated, 
note  Secretary  Hull  states:  ; 

Subsequent  to  1927.  additional  properties,  chiefly  fanna  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  a  value  claimed  by  the  owners  Ot  $10.132388.  have 
been  expropriated  by  the  Mexican  Government.'  Tbls  figure  does 
not  Include  the  large  land  grants  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
press.  It  refers  only  to  the  moderate-sized  holdings  which  ren- 
dered only  a  modest  living.  None  of  them  as  yet  has  been  paid 
for. 

The  State  Department  advises  that  an  accurate  valuation 
cannot  be  made  of  the  expropriated  agrarian  lands  until  all 
American  claims  have  been  filed.  But  if  "a  number  of  small 
properties"  expropriated  within  the  last  11  years — properties 
which,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  "only  modest- 
sized  holdings  which  rendered  only  a  modest  living"  have  a 
claimed  value  of  over  $10,000,000,  what  must  be  the  value 
of  the  161  holdings  expropriated  since  1927  and  of  all  the 
combined  large  land  grants  which  have  also  been  taken.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  Is  the 
larger  land  grants  which  carry  the  greater  value.  As  an 
example,  one  of  these  large  grants  taken  over  from  an 
American  citizen  has  a  reported  valuation  in  excess  of 
$4,500,000.  We  can  readily  see.  therefore,  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  expropriation  of  agrarian  properties  alone  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  created  for  itself  a  tremendous 
debt — an  obligation  which  it  admits.  In  securing,  however, 
frcm  the  American  Government  an  agreement  that  this 
obligation  can  be  liquidated  at  the  rate  of  only  $1,000,000 
per  year,  it  would  seem  that  Mexico  has  driven  a  splendid 
liargain  for  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  American  land- 
owners, and  that  necessarily  these  landowners  may  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  full  payment  imtil  the  lapse  of  many,  many 
years. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  this 
settlement  are  favorable  to  Mexico,  sret  the  settlement  is  no 
doubt  the  best  that  could  be  had  under  present  conditions. 
It  was  really  a  notable  accomplishment  to  secure  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico  an  acknowledgment  that  any  obliga- 
tion whatever  rested  upon  that  Government.  Also,  a  pay- 
ment of  $1,000,000  each  year  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
Mexico's  ability  to  pay  more,  under  present  conditions.  Is 
doubtful. 

ITie  above  statement  can  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  is  estimated  Mexico's  potential  liaMlity 
for  agrarian  properties,  including  those  of  British,  American, 
and  all  other  foreign  ownership,  expropriated  up  to  the  end  of 
1933  was  956,000,000  pesos,  or  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then 
current  over  $340,000,000.  It  is  also  estimated  that,  adding 
to  the  above  sum  the  value  of  agrarian  properties  expropri- 
ated since  1933,  Mexico's  probable  total  bill  for  seized  lands- 
agrarian  properties  only — will  amount  to  approximately 
$700,000,000.  Whether  or  not  this  estimate  is  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  no  one  is  in  position  to  say.  It  may  be  be- 
yond reastm;  it  may  be  otherwise.  Accurate  information  is 
not  available.  Neither  can  we  say  how  much  of  the  total 
amount  will  be  owing  to  American  owners,  but  it  certainly 
will  be  a  substantial  sum.  and  it  would  appear  certain  that 
these  American  owners  are  assuredly  facing  a  long  x>eriod 
of  patient  waiting. 


Assuming  that,  as  Indicated  by  acceptance  of  the  obUga- 
tion  to  pay  for  the  expropriated  agrarian  properties,  the 
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Mexican  Government  intends  to  recognize  the  same  obliga- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  oU  properties,  the  question  immedi- 
ately presenting  itself  concerns  Mexico's  abiUty  to  pay. 

It  is  certain  that  in  event  of  any  attempt  at  arranging  a 
settlement  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  depress  the  value  of  the  oil  properties  by  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  subterfuges  initiated  and  advanced  by  that 
Government  throughout  years  of  controversy,  and  to  force 
the  acceptance  of  a  valuation  so  nominal  that  the  owners  of 
the  confiscated  properties  will  at  the  conclusion  of  such  set- 
tlement stUl  be  the  victims  of  confiscation.  Furthermore,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  there  wiU  be  forthcoming  any  assur- 
ance of  payment  of  any  valuaUon,  however  fixed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  confiscated  oil  properties  have  aii 
estimated  value  of  approximately  $400,000,000.  In  advised 
circles  this  valuation  is  considered  a  moderate  estimate.  Let 
us  see  for  a  moment  whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
Mexico  possesses  the  means  of  payment. 

In  the  third  diplomatic  note  from  the  British  Government 
to  the  Mexican  Government  sent  to  the  latter  Government 
Immediately  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  Minister 
from  London,  the  British  Government  took  occasion  to  re- 
view the  financial  condition  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
Prom  this  note  we  obtained  the  following  facts  which  may  be 
accepted  as  correct,  inasmuch  as  no  denial  of  the  statement 
has  ever  been  made  by  Mexican  authorities. 

Mexico's  external  debt,  including  all  foreign  claims  not 
represented  by  Mexican  Government  securities,  amounts  to 
approximately  $243,000,000  of  principal  and  $267,000,000 
accrued  interest,  making  a  total  of  $510,000,000.  Mexico's 
foreign  debt  on  account  of  the  expropriation  of  the  national 
railways  is  approximately  $240,000,000  principal  and  $226,- 
000  000  accrued  interest,  a  total  of  $466,000,000.  There  are 
additional  foreign  claims,  represented  by  outstanding  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  amovmting  to  approximately  $50,000.- 
000  an  internal  debt  of  approximately  $90,000,000.  The  in- 
debtedness of  the  Mexican  Government  arising  out  of  the 
expropriation  of  the  agrarian  lands  has  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  $700,000,000.  To  the  latter  amount  must  be  added 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  for  the  oil  properties  at  the 
estimate  heretofore  given,  to  wit.  $400,000,000.  Summing  up. 
we  find  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  today  burdened 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $2,222,000,000.  This  is  a  most  im- 
pressive indebtedness  and  is  entirely  beyond  the  abiUty  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  pay.  We  are,  therefore,  confronted 
with  the  very  vital  question.  How  can  the  nationals  of  our 
country  and  those  of  other  countries  whose  properties  have 
been  taken  receive  any  redress  for  the  wrongs  which  they 
have  suffered? 

To  siun  the  matter  up  upon  the  whole  case  as  presented  by 
the  record,  we  can  reach  no  other  than  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

(1)  The  expropriation  by  Mexico  of  the  foreign-owned 
oil  properties  without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation 
amoimts  to  confiscation,  and  is  in  violation  of  international 
law. 

(2)  Even  if  the  Go\'emment  of  Mexico  had  any  intention 
of  paying  for  the  confiscated  oil  properties,  the  financial 
condition  of  that  Government  is  such  as  to  render  such  pay- 
ment at  an  adequate  value  impossible. 

(3)  Any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the  problem  such 
as  was  reached  in  the  case  of  agrarian  properties  will  be 
futile. 

(4)  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  frwn  the  Government  of  Mexico 
redress  for  the  injuries  suffered  by  our  nationals. 

(5)  It  being  impossible  for  Mexico  to  make  payment  to 
the  owners  of  the  oil  properties  of  an  adequate  compensation 
therefor,  the  only  recourse  that  can  possibly  be  pursued  by 
our  Government  is  to  demand  and  require  that  the  confis- 
cated American-owned  properties  be  restored  to  their  owners, 
and  that  payment  be  made  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  to 
the  owners  for  damages  for  such  time  as  the  inroperties  have 
been  detained. 


In  other  words,  a  settiement  of  the  problem  created  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico  by  ^he  confiscation  of  the  oil  proper- 
ties of  foreign  owners,  is  fo4ind  in  the  one  word  "resUtution." 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RecoJid.  I  include  the  foUowing  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  ovfer  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
red  network  on  Wednesdap?  evening,  April  5.  1939: 

Tomorrow,  April  6.  will  uaiier  in  the  twenty-second  anniversary 
of  our  entrance  into  the  Wo  Id  War.  At  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can public  shoiold  be  calm  t  is  continuaUy  being  excited  into  a 
frenzy  by  President  Rooseve  t  and  his  New  Deal  spokesmen.  The 
youth  or  America  are  again  being  prepared  for  another  blood  bath 
in  Europe  in  order  to  make  the  world  sale  lor  democrncy. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  we  went  to  war  avowedly  for  the  same 
purpose.  Although  we  turnisd  the  tide  of  defeat  into  victory,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  since  then  gone  to  the  right  or  the  left 
into  fascism,  nazi-lsm,  or  conmunlsm.  Once  again  we  have  those 
in  high  places  urging  us  to  police  and  quarantine  the  world  with 
American  blood  and  treasun  . 

If  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  i  :overnment  regain  Memel  or  Danzig, 
taken  away  from  Germany  I  y  the  VersaUles  Treaty,  and  where  the 
population  is  90  percent  Cterman,  why  is  it  necessary  to  issue 
threats  and  denunciations  a  ad  Incite  our  people  to  war?  I  would 
not  sacrifice  the  life  of  oie  American  soldier  for  a  half  dozen 
Memels  or  Danzigs.  We  rejiudlated  the  Versailles  Treaty  because 
it  was  based  on  greed  and  natred,  and  as  long  as  its  inequalities 
and  injustices  exist  there  an;  bound  to  be  wars  of  liberation. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  sowi'd  Innumerable  dragon  teeth  of  futvire 
wars,  and  it  is  not  surprislr  g  that  after  20  years  fully  armed  war- 
riors' are  springing  up  all  i  ver  Europe.     The  sooner  certain  pro- 
''    visions  of  the  VersaiUes  Teaty  are  scrapped  the  better  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  if  the  areas  that  are  distinctly  German  In  popula- 
tion are  restored  to  Gern  any,  except  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Tyrol,  there  will  be  no  war  i  i  western  Europe.  There  may  be  a  war 
between  the  Nazis  and  the  <  Communists,  but  If  there  is  that  is  not 
our  war  or  that  of  Great  Britain  or  Prance  or  any  of  the 
democracies.  ,,  ^  ♦ 

The  time  to  wage  war  on  war  is  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  do  not 
speak  out  now  It  wiU  be  tco  late  after  war  is  declared.  I  call  on 
all  American  citizens  to  participate  in  a  campaign  to  keep  us  out 
of  all  foreign  wars,  unless  we  are  attacked.  We  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  for  national  defense,  but  not  a  single  dollar  to  send 
American  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other  peoples'  battles, 
or  repeat  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
If  we  do  we  will  lose  our  own  free  institutions  and  come  out  a 
Fascist  or  Communist  natUm. 

I  call  upon  all  would-b<f  Republican  candidates  for  President 
in  1940  to  make  their  posit  on  known,  without  evasion  or  reserva- 
tion, on  this  vital  issue  of  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  kno^'  how  every  candidate  stands  on  collec- 
tive security,  entangling  alliances,  military  and  naval  pacts,  armed 
intervention,  secret  diploma  :y,  war  commitments,  and  delegating  to 
the  President  discretionary^  war-making  powers.  There  should  be 
no  compromise  or  quibbling  on  this  greatest  of  Issues,  and  the 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  of  a  clear-cut  referendum  on 
this  question  in  the  generiil  election  in  1940.  as  they  did  on  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1920. 

We  know  where  the  New  Deal  administration  stands.  It  stands 
for  internationalism,  inten  entlon,  secret  diplomacy,  mUltary  alli- 
smces.  and  against  our  trati  Itlonal  American  foreign  policy  of  neu- 
trality, nonintervention,  p^ce.  and  no  entangling  alliances. 

New  Deal  spokesmen  h&vi  stirred  up  war  hysteria  into  a  veritable 
frenzy.  The  New  Deal  propaganda  machine  is  working  overtime 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  our  people  for  war,  who  are  already 
suffering  from  a  bad  case  (^  war  Jitters. 

What  is  behind  this  f<ir-reaching  and  continuous  campaign 
of  hate,  emanating  from  >*ew  Deal  sources,  that  discovers  daily 
a  new  crisis?  The  time  h^s  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  to 
stop  pussyfooting  and  shadow-boxing  on  the  war  issue  that  affect* 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  tt  e  American  people.  We  are  still  a  free 
people   and  have  a  right  to  discuss  In  deUU  the  administration's 


war-hysteria  policy. 


r  -. 
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"  One  word  from  the  White  House  would  stop  the  talk  of  war  and 
the  inevitableness  of  war,  but  not  only  is  there  no  such  word 
but  instead  there  Is  a  steady  flow  of  alarming  and  provocative 
statements  that  add  fuel  to  the  war  flames. 

The  American  people  should  understand  the  deliberate  ptirpoee 
of  the  recent  absurd  statement  from  the  White  House  spokesman, 
that  Germany  was  planning  to  attack  the  Americas.  If  a  yoxing 
schoolboy  had  made  such  a  remark  he  would  have  been  sp>anked 
and  put  to  bed.  President  Roosevelt,  ashamed  or  afraid  to  make 
such  a  false  and  vicious  statement,  uses  the  camouflage  of  a  VThlte 
House  spokesman  to  incite  the  passions  and  hatreds  of  our  people 
and  spread  his  war  propaganda. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  No.  1  warmonger  in  America,  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fear  that  pervades  the  Nation  which 
has  given  the  stock  market  and  the  American  people  a  bad  case 
of  Jitters.  If  the  jjeople  want  to  they  can  keep  us  out  of  foreign 
entanglements,  military  alliances,  and  war.  and  I  believe  they 
propose  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  those  Americans  who  desire  to  keep  out 
of  foreign  entanglements  and  the  rotten  mess  and  war  madness 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  openly  expose  the  war  hysteria  and  propa- 
ganda that  is  impelling  us  to  armed  conflict.  We  have  as  much 
right  to  criticize  the  dangerotis  foreign  policies  of  the  New  Deal 
as  we  have  any  of  Its  disastrous  domestic  policies.  Actually,  I 
believe  it  is  far  more  important  to  oppose  our  entrance  into  any 
secret  naval  or  military  alliances  or  war  commitments  than  any 
other  issue  before  the  people. 

Why  all  this  propaganda  and  war  psychology  about  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan?  Not  one  of  these  totalitarian  states  has  the 
slightest  idea  or  capacity  of  attacking  or  invading  America,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  his  mysterious  spokesman,  and  Mr.  Stimson  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  true  that  we  deplore  the  racial  and 
religious  jMrsecutlon  in  Germany,  but  we  never  thought  of  making 
war  on  Soviet  Russia  when  the  Communlstfi  were  butchering 
millions  of  Christians,  Kulaks,  conservatives,  and  even  social  demo- 
crats. We  never  considered  attacking  Turkey  for  slaughtering 
Armenian  Christians  at  any  time  during  the  last  50  years.  We  never 
thought  of  going  to  war  with  czarlst  Russia  for  the  pogroms 
against  the  Jews,  far  more  bloody  than  the  concentration  camps  of 
Germany. 

What  are  the  tmderlying  motives  behind  the  New  Deal  hynms  of 
hate  and  threats  of  war  against  the  totalitarian  states? 

I  accuse  the  administration  of  instigating  war  propaganda  and 
hysteria  to  cover  up  the  failure  and  coUapse  of  the  New  Deal 
policies,  with  12,000,000  unemployed  and  busmess  confidence  de- 
stroyed. 

I  accuse  the  administration  of  deliberately  scrapping  our  tradi- 
tional foreign  policies  for  Internationalism,  collective  security,  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  naval  alliances,  and  war  commitments  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  American  people. 

I  accuse  the  administration  of  conducting  a  childish  and  un- 
American  campaign  of  name  calling,  hatred,  and  abuse  that 
inflames  the  war  passions  of  foreign  nations  and  our  own  people. 

I  accuse  the  administration  of  leading  the  American  j)eople  to  a 
rendezvous  with  war,  death,  and  bankruptcy.  The  American  people 
want  no  rendezvous  with  that  kind  of  destiny. 

What  we  need  in  America  is  a  stop-war  and  a  stop -Roosevelt 
crusade  before  we  are  forced  into  a  foreign  war  by  Internationalists 
and  interventionists  at  Washington,  who  seem  to  be  more  interested 
in  solving  world  problems  rather  than  our  own. 

The  answer  to  the  dictatorships  Is  not  force,  compulsion,  threats, 
abuse,  and  hatred,  but  to  make  democracy  work  In  our  own  country 
by  keeping  out  of  the  eternal  wars  of  E^irope  and  Asia,  putting  our 
own  house  in  order,  restoring  confidence,  and  putting  our  own 
wage  earners  back  to  work. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  25-percent  levy  on  German  imports  as  a 
measure  that  incites  hatred  and  retaliation  between  nations  and 
promotes  war.  It  Is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  theory  of  the 
administration  that  commercial  restrictions  constitute  a  menace 
to  peace.  The  delegation  by  Congress  of  tariff-making  powers  to 
the  President  was  unwarranted  and  proves  the  danger  of  placing 
such  enormous  discretionary  powers  In  the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

The  German  and  Italian  Governments  are  confronted  with  such 
fundamental  problems  as  overpopulation,  Insuflicient  foodstuffs, 
and  lack  of  raw  materials.  The  solution  of  their  problems  is  not 
armaments  but  an  assured  supply  of  food,  oU,  cotton,  and  raw 
materials.  Unless  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  can  obtain 
sufficient  foodstuffs  for  their  people  and  supplies  for  their  fac- 
tories they  wUl  be  driven  by  desperation  into  war.  If  Etiropean 
nations  are  to  avert  another  world  war  they  ought  to  arrange  im- 
mediately for  an  economic  conference  and  put  their  cards  down 
face  up.  The  old-fashioned  balance  of  power  and  miUtary  and 
economic  encirclement  system  is  useless  under  modern  methods 
of  warfare  including  airplanes  and  submarines.  No  one  is  more 
opposed  to  dictatorships  and  armed  might  than  I  am,  but  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours  what  form  of  government  exists  in  any  coimtry  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  we  have  far  more  to  fear  from  our  enemies  from  within 
than  we  have  from  without.  All  the  Communists  are  united  in 
iirging  UB  to  go  to  war  against  Germany  and  Japan  for  the  benefit 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Great  Britain  stiU  expects  every  American  to  do  her  duty,  by 
preserving  the  British  Empire  and  her  colonies.  The  war  profiteers, 
munitions  makers,  and  International  bankers  are  aU  set  for  our 
participation  In  a  new  world  war.  The  American  people  have  been 
burned  once;  they  remember  that  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  World  War.  They  must 
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determine  whether  we  will  maintain  our  policies  of  peace  or  b« 
dragged  Into  another  bloody  foreign  conflict. 

To  that  end  I  Introduced  a  few  dajrs  ago  a  neutrality  blU.  kuuwn 
as  "The  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  Act,"  which  prohibits 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  arm^.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
to  all  belligerent  nations.  This  bill  also  includes  the  provisions  In  th« 
present  NeutraUty  Act  that  American  cltlaens  travel  on  belligerent 
ships  at  their  own  risk,  and  prohibits  the  extending  of  loans  or 
credits  to  warrmg  nations.  In  place  of  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision, expiring  in  May.  I  have  provided  that  American  ships  carry- 
ing contraband,  such  as  cotton,  scrap  iron,  and  even  foodstuffs  to 
beUigerent  nations  may  do  so  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  The 
present  cash-and-carry  provision  discriminates  in  an  intolerable 
and  unfair  manner  against  American  shipping  and  in  ttiroT  of  those 
nations  which  control  the  seas,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

The  Republican  Party  as  a  general  principle,  is  opposed  to  dele- 
gatmg  the  constitutional  power  vested  in  the  Congreiss  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  war.  whether  he  Is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  It 
is  opposed  to  granting  unwarranted  discretionary  power  to  the 
President  in  any  neutrality  bill  that  might  involve  us  in  foreign 
wars. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  testified  today 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatloiis  Committee  In  favor  of  inter- 
vention, economic  sanctions,  and  collective  security,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Republican  Party,  which  is  definitely  opposed  to  interven- 
tion, entangling  alliances,  and  Interference  in  European  feuds  and 
conflicts.  Every  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stimson  has  been  repudiated  by 
former  President  Hoover  to  his  recent  speeches  on  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policies.  I  doubt  If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two 
Republicans  in  either  the  House  or  Senate  who  favor  the  Stimson 
doctrine  of  having  our  armed  forces  police  the  world. 

Let's  have  an  end  to  all  this  war  talk  and  hysteria,  provocation, 
and  filrtlng  with  war.  and  try  to  solve  some  of  our  own  problems 
back  home  for  the  best  Interest  and  welfare  of  otir  people  in  the 
American  way,  and  by  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  radio  audience.  In  view  of  the  possible 
danger  from  a  huge  armament  program,  to  write  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  7.  to  bring  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment  giving 
the  American  people  the  sole  power,  by  a  national  referendum,  to 
determine  whether  their  sons  shall  be  conscripted  to  serve  in  our 
armed  forces  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  in  no  way 
interferes  with  our  national  defense.  I  believe  that  the  men  and 
women  of  America  who  are  opposed  to  sending  their  sons  to  die  on 
foreign  battlefields  should  have  the  right  and  power  to  voice  their 
views  in  a  national  referendtim.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
proper  issue  to  submit  to  the  people  in  a  free  cotmtry  through  a 
free  ballot,  and  that  It  would  tend  to  preserve  and  promote  peace 
apd  keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars. 


Riders  on  Legislative  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  6, 1939 


ARTICLE  BT  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  CROWTHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock. 

In  thx  Natioit 

tax  revision  blockino  8tratbgt  18  bubpblteo 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  April  5. — Advocates  of  realistic  tax  revision  at  this 
session  of  Congress  read  with  greater  Interest  than  any  others  the 
President's  denunciation  at  Warm  Springs  yesterday  of  "so-called 
riders"  added  to  bills  "which  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the 
title  or  the  purpose  of  the  bill."  They  could  not  help  but  wonder 
whether  he  had  made  such  a  point  of  "riders"  at  this  time  In 
anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  add  effective  tax  relief  to  the  routine 
tax  extension  bill  which  mtist  be  passed  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  corporation  tax  structure  containing  the  regiilar  corporate 
income  levy  and  the  stump  of  the  undistributed -profits  tax.  and 
treating  capital  gains  as  Income  with  only  a  meager  allowance  for 
capital  losses,  expires  this  year.  So  do  the  "ntilsance"  taxes. 
Congress  must  renew  them  in  some  form,  of  which  the  simplest 
would  be  continuance  by  resolution.  Secretary  ICorgenthau  and 
Under  Secretary  Hanes  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  public  blessing  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins,  have — except  for  the  "nuisance" 
taxes — prep>ared  a  complete  substitute  program  with  a  graduated 
corporation  levy  axul  other  enoouragements  to  "renturesooM 
Investment." 
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Tte  PT^ldenf.  Inner  New  ^^^^I^^^iSJI^e^SS^!?^ 

gram   to   «^'^KI**f,^'Jfti,e  Constitution  to  "originate."  Is  under 
totlc  revisionists:   To   attach  "^^  ^^^*f?Jfy  Pf^g^nancTcomnUt- 

the  White  Houae. 

TAX  aznsioN  wottu)  b«  «n>** 
^,.  «o«irt  »-.  a  rider     It  would  be  added  to  the  bUl.    It  could 

Of  procedure  by  ^enouncl^  all  riders^  SSldential  or  constituent 
Senators,  looking  for  an     out     to  ^^^ J7;°  revision,  may  find 

wrath  over  support  or  nonsupport  of  ^^J^^g^n  g^^pt  to  hold 
one  in  the  Warm  Springs  "tatement  ^™J ^ftJ^r^'^y^  pian  as 
congre«.onal  revision^  I^SmS^tSInd  the  H^J^^nSnlttee. 
"^^X^  ^^4Snn  aSd^ls^SSSeS^may  find  basis  In  develop- 
This  »^P'^'°°  ff_^i^elta  Tie  President  has  been  very  mys- 
ments  of  the  °*f  '^^LTJ^^rogram.  Everything  he  has  said  has 
terlous  »»»^^  "^"  TJf^o^SdSSoTat  this  session,  though  he  has 

.-^r^  ^v^r  «™»ivBiiver  a«am8t  the  Treasury  program,  the  state- 
^**°,  ^f^rt^S^te^-Ltfof^P  interest,  for  it  was  through  the 
T^^^JST^-SiS^^^Se^^^ent  obtained  his  great  mone- 
devlce  of  l^*7}^r^^^^.^  w,  hjuj  asked  Congress  to  renew.  And 
tary  powers.  '^J'^fJ^'^'i^J^^l^that  the  aSilnlstration  sought. 
It  was  through  *f« J^"  i^^  ^  S^ysTshare  the  wealth" 
S  32Lenh^rSu^n'^Sla?^K  S^'^  a  complete  reversal 
of  American  tax  phlloaophy. 

FAMOUS  "MJOaS"  or  1931  Airo  i»s» 

«^    T>— «H«nf«  nowers  over  money  flow  from  what  Is  known  as 

The  P«**<*«^"„P°^"     It  '^  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the 

the  Thomas  •^^•^^f'Vh.  111?  to  ^hteh  It  was  attached  In  the 

title  or  the  purpose  of  Uie  bm     »Jl*^g°J;  *~   ^„^  »  three- 

to.*o^tl?n  o^SSS?  oLas  «.<i  otho..    It  WM  aalM  u,  the 

H J?  AftPr  a%^lt^  House  conference  that  lasted  2  hours  and 
JTminSS  June  24  iSaHhe  Democratic  leader.  Senator  Robin- 
Sn  iundfnK  on  the  portico  of  the  Executive  Mansion  announced 
S^Hr,v.fo?  immediate  action  on  the  wealth-sharing  tax  program, 
iro^ilni  L  Tt'SSi  it"  to  ?he  "nuisance"  levies  extension  within 

*  ^nltSfr'^HlSSoN  who  had  opposed  the  suggestion,  went  to  toe 
CaSS  iL?  Sr^S^es  the^P^sldent  wanted  this  done.  The 
SStcJ?fSmpSss  and  public  became  so  great  that  2  days  later 
?hA  President  denied  at  a  press  conference  "any  record  of  his 
the  P'^^f'^^^V^^^lrrme  -nd  It  was  dropped.  Senators  Harrison 
IXRoimLrtc^k  the'fS  in  ^lence.  SSugh  Mr.  Haeexsok  ex- 
SJessTd  incTeSulity  when  tSld  of  the  press  conference  This.  too. 
was  a  "rider"  If  there  ever  was  one. 


Splendid  contributions  in  a 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  Congratulated 
on  Its  Program  to  Aid  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
~    cics  Throughout  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  6.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OP  WBBT  VIRGINIA, 
'^  APRIL  1.  1939 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  privilege  on  a 
recent  morning  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgaUon  NaUonal 
Police  Academy.  The  addresses  of  Attorney  General  Murphy. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Senator  Pepper,  and  others 


spienoia  uuutxx .  ^  «,  discussion  of  law  enforcement  to 

this  country.  The  ceremonies  were  among  the  most  Impr^- 
Sve  that  I  have  ever  witn4ssed.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
scene  in  the  great  hall  of  the  JusUce  Department. 

My  address  on  that  occasion  follows: 

Mr  Clegg  Rev.  Montgome^.  Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Mr  H<Sv?r  aenatcr  Pepper.  tilstingulBhed  guests  members  of  the 
Jfnth^I^on  of  the  F.T  1. 1  National  Police  Academy  ladies,  and 
«nt?ei?et  S  U  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  «^ J^o™" 
fneatthe  graduation  exerclsTs  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  P.  B  L 
i?5tinnfti  Police  Academy  fof  this  occasion  marks  another  mile- 
S5ne  in  fhf^vanceSt  ?  the  profession  of  law  e^^J**"^^^ 
wth  Mrdonable  pride  I  h^ve  always  considered  mysell  a  real 
JSSd^f  law  enfo^rcement.  W^d  for  many  years  it  has  been  my 
Genuine  Pleasure  to  observe,  the  remarkable  progress  which  haa 
b^n  made  S  the  field  of  sSentiflc  crime  detection.  As  a  leglsla- 
S  it^te  a  Murce  of  .satirfjctlon  to  know  that  you  men  of  law 
Sor^eSt^  constantly^king  to  Insure  a  greater  measure 

of  security  to  the  citizens  yo^  serve.  ^       j  „^ 

o^  18  either  for  law  andi  order  or  against  law  and  order;   and 
thS  Who  STnd  forlaw  an*  order  demand  effective  law  enforce- 
rn^     Thm  It  was  with  iJtense  Interest  and  admiration  that  I 
have  noSi  the  ^nistat^ients  of  Attorney  General  Murphy  to 
fS  nub^   presTJupportinT  the   administration   of   the    Federal 
B^e?u   of   inv^tlgatlon    bf  J.    Edgar   Hoover,   for   the    Ideals^ 
Di^tSr  Hoover  arl  symbol^  of  law  and  order.     He  haa  crusaded 
Sr^^re  eflfectlvriaw  enfoitement  for  the  past  22  years      He  has 
donrrS^ch  to  elevate   the   standards  and  ethi^  of   modern  law 
eXc^ment  to  a  higher  plane,  and  there  can  be  no  question  In 
?Si  S^S^  of  our  cltLens  oTthe  preeminent  place  which  he  o^ 
nlM  m  the  law-enforcement  profession  today.    I  am  glad  that  with 
&"  wholehearted    and    enthusiastic    support    and    cooperation    of 
SI  Attorney   General   of  the  United  SUtes.  he  wiD   be   able  to 
Sntiniif  his  Sendid  carjcr  and  tireless  efforts  to  curtail  the 
2?ivit"«  of  the  kWnap€r8.^bank  robbers,  extortionists    and  other 
viclom  crtoinals   who^re   a   menace   to   the   honest   law-abiding 

"^'S^thin  fear^ago  th.  P.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  did 
nn^^eneSist  except  to  Uje  minds  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associ- 
SLs  At  S?t  SS^ere  was  a  realneed  for  the  ,lnteUlgent, 
wttematic  and  practical  tratoing  of  peace  officers  to  modem 
llw^^orcement  methods.  The  necessity  of  thorough  and  toten- 
si7e  training  had  long  beei|  recognized  as  a  prerequisite  to  success 
to  the  Sde?  professions  o?law  and  medicine,  but  In  the  field  of 
Sw  enforcement,  this  ha<l  apparently  been  entirely  OT«l°°^«2 
ar^  neglected  Great  strides  had  been  made  in  the  adaptation 
Sf  va^loulbranches  of  physical  science  and  chemistry  to  scientific 
crime  d^4ction.  but  the  average  police  officer  wa^  totally  unaware 
of  what  the  scientist  coul*  do  for  him  In  the  detection  of  crime 
2id  the  apprehension  of  ^rimtoals.  The  ^^^^^violet  ray  spectrcH 
^aph.  mic^scope.  the  InfJa  red  ray.  moulage.  and  high-precision 
apparatus— aU  these  mod^n  aids  to  law  enforcement  were  as  yet 

not  comprehended  by  the  man  on  the  beat.  >«««,« 

The  science  of  fingerprint  identification  which  had  been  known 
for  centuries  was  still  quite  novel  to  most  of  our  police  <>»<»"• 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  f^  individuals  who  knew  how  to  classify 
flneerprtots  and  develop  latent  ftogerprlnu  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime  guarded  this  knowledge  most  jealously  for  fear  that  some 
bright  young  officer  woul4  take  his  Job  away  from  him.  Indeed. 
fingerprmting  had  been  Surrounded  by  an  air  o*  my»tery  and 
the  fingerprint  expert  ha*  become  a  sort  of  "medlctoe  man'  to 
many  of  our  police  departinents.  ^    _.  ^       ,       ^  ,„ 

Then   too.  during  the  y^s  prior  to  1935.  there  had  developed  to 
this  country  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  national  police  force 
similar   to   those   maintaiiied   in   certain   foreign   countries.    The 
proponents   of   this   scheme   urged   that    a   national    organization 
oouJd  much  better  cope  with  the  dangerous  crlmtoals  roving  about 
the  country  in   hlgh-speei   automobiles  than   the   numerous   local 
police  departments  and  l<w-enforcement  agencies,  many  of  which 
were  not  equipped  with  adequate  personnel  properly  tratoed  to 
modem  scientific  crlme-dttectlon  methods.    Mr.  Hoover  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  such  a  brogram.  for  he  realized  the  first  Itoeof 
defense    against    the    att^ks   of    the    criminal    was   »°,?ach    load 
communi^.     The    Pede«4    Government,    however,    could    aW    ^d 
assist  to  the  solution  of  those  crimes  perpetrated  by  roving  bands 
rf  marauders  who  operand  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.    It  was  with 
Sis   Idea    m    mtod    thatUew   legislation   was    enacted  ^d  ^ 
FBI    National  Police  Academy  was  established  to  assist  thos« 
tocal' u'w-enforcement   autUorltlea  who  were   an^^o^f  .fi^'*,  **®*!i^ 
^improving  their  facilities  and  activities  In  the  fleldof  modern 
law  enforcement.    Truly,  today  we  are  developing  the  best  ^ijli 
system  of  national  policitig  with  local,  county.  State,  and  PedenM 
(mcen  working  shoulder  tq  shoulder  for  a  common  cause 

It  was  realized   at  the  [outset  that  It  would  be  a  practical   to 
noBslbUlty    to    bring    all    of    the    law-enforcement    offl^rs    In    tiu 
SStty  to  Washington  ♦nd  to  trato  each  one  individually     Ac 
^Sy   a  plan  was  formulated  to  Instruct  each  representative 
S^J:  I.  I.  National  Police  Academy  to  order  ^^t  ^e^^; 
bL  able   to  return  to  his.  department  and  pass  on  to  his  Inrothe) 
SlcS  th^  i^T?ralnlng  ^whlch  he  had  received  in  V^a^ngton.     In 
Sr^anner   thousandT  of   poUce   offl«rs   to   every   sute   in  ^ 
Silon  have  been  instrucited  to  the  best  >^^°^.,PS"f  Jf=S^S ' 
by  graduates  of  the  academy.     The  great  majority  ol   the  »^ 
offlc^who   have   prevldusly   graduated   from   the    academy   hav 
SSSrtid  tratoing  pro^^uns  to  their  respecUve  communities,  an.  I 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy  is  the  moeft  potent  force  to  furthering  modern  police 
traintog  in  the  world  today. 

You  members  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  P.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy  represent  a  total  of  4.678  police  officers  who  are  looking 
to  you  for  training  in  the  various  phases  of  scientific  crime  detec- 
tion upon  your  return  to  your  departments.  You  have  made  great 
personal  sacrifices  to  come  here  to  Washtogton  and  receive  3  months 
of  intensive  tratoing  In  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  You  are  to  be 
congratiilated  on  the  successful  completion  of  this  strenuoiis  course 
of  instruction.  Many  of  you  will  encounter  difficulties  upon  your 
rettirn  home  due  to  Jealousies  on  the  part  of  some  of  your  superiors 
and  fellow  officers.  As  Mr.  Hoover  has  said,  you  must  overcome 
these  obstacles.  This  will  require  tact,  diplomacy,  and  courage  on 
your  part,  and  I  am  sxire  that  your  departments  will  benefit  greatly 
In  efficiency  and  reputation  by  your  attendance  at  the  academy. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  observations  that  law  enforce- 
ment in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  haa  benefited  considerably 
by  the  attendance  of  five  officers  in  the  previous  sessions  of  the 
academy,  and  I  am  delighted  that  a  citizen  and  police  officer  from 
my  State  is  a  member  of  the  graduattog  class  this  momtog.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  every  law-enforcement  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  will  be  represented  by  a  graduate 
of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy. 

I  want  to  wish  each  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  tenth 
session  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success  in  your  fut\u"e  careers  as  law-enforcement  officers  and 
in  your  tratoing  activities.  You  are  o\ir  peacetime  heroes.  May 
each  of  your  departments  and  the  citizens  of  your  ocmimunlties 
benefit  to  the  fxillest  extent  from  the  tratoing  you  have  received 
during  your  stay  In  Washington. 

May  the  Influence  of  yoxir  zeal  and  honesty  of  effort  be  extended 
throvigh  the  departments  you  represent  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
law  and  order.  As  "home-town  G-men."  I  know  you  will  have  the 
courageous,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  capable  support  of  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  Nation.  Attorney  General  Murphy, 
and  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  his  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6, 19i9 


ARTICLE  BY  FELIX  HINKT.K 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
the  Honorable  Felix  Hinkle.  editor  of  the  Canton  Economist: 

EENIX-MEENIZ-MErNIE-lCO 

(By  Felix  Hinkle) 

Of  all  the  todependent  major  nations  to  the  world  today,  the 
United  States  has  the  cleanest  record. 

If  our  "theft"  from  the  Indians  can  be  Jxistlfled  on  the  grounds 
of  "civilized  progress";  If  we  can  continue  the  myth  about  Sam 
Houston's  "avenge  of  the  Alamo;"  if  we  can  remain  undisturbed  in 
oiu-  hero-worship  of  Admiral  Dewey;  If  the  "trick"  the  American 
marines  played  to  our  "sister"  state  of  Colombia  can  be  offset  by 
the  engtoeering  achievement  In  the  Panama;  yes.  if  we  can  shuffle 
these  comparatively  small  skeletons  around  without  too  much 
rattling,  we  can  loc*  the  balance  of  the  world  to  the  eye  and 
maintain  a  straight  face. 

But,  compared  to  the  out-right  aviuice  and  trickery  which  has 
characterized  the  shaping  and  reshaping  of  the  Old  World  for 
generation  upon  generation,  our  "land  of  the  free"  Is  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden. 

However,  this  very  fact  places  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
our  shoulders.  We  Americans  are  out  to  the  open,  so  to  speak, 
where  we  can  see  clearly.  We  have  enormous  economic  and  psycho- 
logical weight.  What  we  say  and  do  counts  heavily.  The  big 
question  is.  How  shall  we  exercise  this  potent  Influence? 

Opinion  is  divided  upon  this  point  but  I  take  the  position  that 
we  should  leave  the  quarrels  to  Europe  entirely  alone.  I  think  we 
should  leave  them  alone  even  to  the  point  of  neglecting  our  na- 
tionals and  relinquishing  all  responsibility  for  the  foreign  holdings 
of  American  citizens. 

As  far  as  our  nationals  are  concerned,  they  can  clear  out  when- 
ever they  want  to.  They  do  not  have  to  stay.  And  foreign  Invest- 
ments were  made  by  businessmen  who  had.  or  should  have  had, 
their  eyes  open  to  all  eventiialitles. 

At  any  rate.  I  do  not  see  why  the  farmer's  son  should  be  re- 
quired to  drop  his  plow  and  grab  a  gun  because  an  oil  tank  of  an 
American  company  is  being  threatened  in  Rumania.  Purther- 
more,   I  see  no   Justice  to   becoming   compronUsed   because   some 


adventxirous  clttoen  insisted  on  riding  a  tru<^  of  nitroglycerin 
toto  the  mouth  of  hell.  There  Is  not  much  sense  to  sacrificing  a 
shipload  of  innocent  boys  in  order  to  save  cne  fool  nor  to  spending 
a  billion  dollars  to  salvage  a  fleet  of  conunercial  trucks. 

Then  there  is  another  notion  based  upon  our  so-called  "duty** 
toward  one  country  or  the  other.  To  me  this  surge  of  paeudo 
patriotism  is  either  the  product  of  toexcxisable  Ignorance  or  it  rep- 
resents a  gentone  trait  of  sheer  quixotism.  All  the  barking  and 
growling  you  hear  to  Europe  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  "The 
pKSt  calling  the  kettle  black."  The  present  "crisis"  is  Just  one 
period  of  "pay-off"  in  the  "set  game"  which  has  been  to  prograM 
over  there  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Take  this  argument  between  Italy  and  Prance  as  an  lllxistrattoa. 
This  scrap  antedates  the  World  War — In  fact,  it  antedates  Mua- 
sollnl  himself.  It  is  an  inherited  quarrel  like  the  Kentucky  feuds. 
Italy  wants  control  of  Timlsla  because  of  its  strategic  Importance, 
but  also  in  order  to  avenge  a  deep-seated  national  wrong. 

The  narrow  stretch  of  water  which  separates  Tunisia  and  SlcUy 
forms  an  impregnable  gateway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
Mediterranean.  The  country  which  holds  the  key  to  this  gat« 
controls  the  Mediterranean  Itself.  Even  ancieot  Carthage  owed 
Its  greatness  to  this  geographical  accident. 

This  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  Italy.  Most  of  her  hold- 
ings front  upon  the  waters  of  this  great  ocean.  Furthermore,  she 
is  required  to  reach  her  East  African  territories  through  the  Sues 
Canal.  As  a  consequence.  Italy  frets  under  an  arrangement  which 
places  the  control  of  Tunisia  to  the  hands  of  some  other  European 
power. 

But  there  Is  still  something  deeper  than  the  strategical  elements 
aggravating  this  cancerous  problem  of  Tunisia.  Its  roots  reach 
back  toto  the  nineteenth  centxiry. 

In  1869  Tunisia  went  bankrupt  while  under  native  cootroL 
England.  France,  and  Italy  formed  a  triple  protectorate.  Subse- 
quently, Italy  began  the  development  of  the  country.  She  built  a 
railroad.  France  became  concerned  over  this  activity  and  arranged 
a  secret  treaty  with  Lord  Salisbury,  of  England,  whereby  Franc* 
got  exclusive  control  and  Italy  was  squeezed  out. 

It  happened  that  there  were  nuiny  more  Italians  in  Tunisia  at 
this  time  than  there  were  French.  This  situation  brought  on 
political  difficulties  so  France  met  the  problem  by  passing  a  law 
which  automatically  made  a  French  citizen  of  every  child  t>om  to 
the  second  generation  regardless  of  Its  actual  nationality. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  the  Italians  responded  to  tlila 
political  finesse — what  they  thought  of  the  Idea  of  becoming  a 
Frenchman  by  mandate.  And  up  to  this  day  that  old  sore  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  healed. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal  with  Italy  playing 
third  flddle  to  England  and  France  and  the  port  of  DJoubiti  aiid 
scores  of  other  smouldertog  volcanoes  which  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  enumerate — all  of  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  great 
chain  of  intrigue  and  racial  hatreds. 

And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  conclude  America  should 
stay  out  of  the  EXiropean  dog  flghts.  Our  ambassadors  are  mere 
"babes  in  the  woods"  when  they  enter  the  Jungles  of  European 
diplomacy,  and  this  Is  not  to  their  discredit.  They  simply  have 
been  "brought  up"  to  a  different  atmosphere. 

In  my  opinion.  Europe  cannot  possibly  solve  Its  problems  through 
the  Instruments  now  being  used.  Some  of  these  days  one  of  these 
"shoulder  chips"  is  gotog  to  be  knocked  off  and  then  all  hell  will 
break  loose.  IT  we  are  on  one  side  or  the  other,  we  will  go  down 
with  them.  But  if  we  stay  out,  we  will  have  a  chance  of  doing 
somethtog  really  helpful. 

As  I  see  it.  our  Job  Is  to  keep  on  keeping  on  the  best  we  know 
how — always  In  the  spirit  of  "malice  toward  none  and  charity 
toward  all."  The  most  effective  thing  we  can  do  is  to  set  a  good 
example. 


W.  Arthur  Simpson,  Director  of  Vermont  Old-Agre 
Assistance  Commission,  Declares  Old-Ag^e  Aid 
Here  to  Stay  Unless  Abased — Says  Vermont's 
Policy  Sound  Regarding  Public  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  6.  193$  \ 


ARTICLE  FROM  BURLINGTON   (VT.)    FREE  FRB98  OP  APRIL  4. 

1939 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  W.  Arthtir 
Simpson,  of  Vermont,  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity with  respect  to.  and  one  of  the  most  eflBcient  admin- 
istrators of  old-age  assistance  laws.  What  be  has  to  say  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  many  people,  Includlnf 


i 


\ 


»i 


Ui 
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Sv!il«;ir  article  which  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  of  date  Aprtl  4.  1939. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 

.prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  of  April  4^  19391 

^ur  year,  ago  tm.  "f°"^^«^,^*T«?^eSn?    SZe 

SeTe'r^onr.S^-V'SSan^^^-JSSlon.   ha.   reached   the«, 
conclusions:  ^^        ^^     ^  just,  and  old-age 

aetoltri,  1-ramed  the  °"'««'°''XL  mMiTwBo  me^t  requlre- 

^j-;;Xnr.irJu«o^o,^rB'ir^u=y  .re »«...«.  to 

receive  payment.  '^'^.  ^*»*  ,f^^-    ^cy    based  on  Its  experience  in 

adSln^s^terTnrrh^Lin^^^^^^ 

need  and  ^J,**^^^  ^^  ^^^^b^JallSd      pfZanciS  provision  should. 

S^e'verbe'^m^e  rpe^mraJTeq^Se  grants  undS?  the  State  pro- 

5S2^  to'^^ns  definitely  In  need  of  aasistance. 

APPROVED  APWL   11,   ia36 

came  effective  for  February  1936. 

^^«S.4«..  tr.  thi.  nassaee   of   the  Vermont  law.   no   one   naa   ever 

S  those  who  reached  a  given  age  was  neither  fitting  nor  financially 
•ound  There  are  In  the  State  approximately  37  000person3  85 
tSraof  age  and  over.  Vermont  having  asjarge  a  proportion  of  Its 
JS,uirtloTover  65  as  any  other  State  'n  the  Urilon^  .13020000  a 
•^An  equal  payment  of  $30  per  month  would  cost  »13 320000  a 
—r.nd  would  have  a  potential  Increase  of  as  much  as  3  percent 
r^^bfSSle  ihJnui^r  of  aged  In  the  population  has  been 
to^nTIt^at  rate.  It  Is  recognized  that  under  present  ccnd l- 
JS^raia^MO  a  year  could  not  be  paid  In  Vermont  exclusively 
#i^^!  Lmh^  thJ  PopSatlon.  The  Vemalnlng  90  percent  of  our 
S,^  from  whom  thTmoney  would  ultimately  have  to  be  taken 
SSfi  not  be  enSrted  to  produce  It.  remembering  that  they  not 
SS  h?ve  to  wSStthenJelvea  and  their  own  famUles  In  decency. 
Sm  aK,  the  i!S??other  functions  of  government  that  are  necessary 
to  the  weU-belng  of  the  community. 

(OmfD  PHILOeOPHT 

-n»«r«  bM  been  an  alarming  tendency  to  many  States  to  Inltl- 
ateWi^  oTpcnalon.  for  the  aged  wUb  Uttle  ref  ««ce  to  the 
•dii^Sntof  ^nu  to  individual  needs.  Dramatized  from  a 
SSSSK^VtSdpolnt  and  exploited  a.  a  vote  catcher,  old-age 
J^StS«P«i«^  liovemenu  promise  to  headline  unsound  fiscal 
SSS^^  Nation.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  will  force  a 
h«ik  down  of  the  entire  system  of  aid  to  the  needy  aged.  We 
JJTfortu^te  tit  Vennon Jrs  have  developed  a  sound  philosophy 
m  riS^d  t*o  plSflc  iLlstance  and  Its  relation  to  the  PubUc  inter- 
MtTand  that  It  has  not  been  polUlcaUy  expedient  to  capital^ 
S^n«d  <rf  old  folks  or  to  advocate  Ub«»raHzatlon  of  policies  In  an 
Sort  to  get  vo^.  Because  of  Ito  signlflcanoe  to  the  taxpayer 
a"d  to  the  general  public,  as  weU  a.  to  those  who  receive  aid  from 
SSbl^  »u^  soind  factual  InfonnaUon  is  necess«ury  for  an 
Snde^rtSS^of  State  services  and  their  relations  to  existing 

needs."  

PAID  Foa  300  BtraiALS 

Of  the  sllghUy  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  spent  by  the 
department  to  date,  mere  than  96  percent  went  for  grants  ^d 
JSerals  and  only  3.7  percent  for  ""in^i'^istratlon  and  expense.  Mr 
Simpson  sUted.  Approximately  60  percent  o^  thoee  on  the  rolls 
who  die  are  burled  by  the  State.  Last  year  the  department  paid 
for  more  than  800  burials  In  casea  where  reUtlvea  w«e  not  able  to 
do  it  Fw  this  purpoee  only  State  money  Is  uaed.  as  P«ler^ 
^ney  Is  not  avaiUblVhe  said.  The  SUte  has  been  relmburaed 
Som  $23,000  from  estates,  by  recipients  tbemaclves.  or  from  sale 
of  property. 


Th-  average  erant  for  a  re<iplent  In  Vermont  is  $15  per  month 

as'^iS^naWal  aver^Sf  $19.55  5°rtrrJ$5  36  ^af  aXt 
nr^mrtitiiTP  for  old-aee  assist^ince  in  this  State  Is  $2.30  as  agaiMi 
J?£°  tor  SonneStlc^t^  $2.68  tfor  Maine  $635  for  Massachusetts. 
S;02  for  New  Hampshire,  and  $2.04  for  Rhode  Island. 

PER  cAPtrA  EXPurorrtmE 
For  aU  tvnes  of  public  assistance  and  general  relief  In  Vermont 
thfVr   c^  °x^ndlture   Is   $4.79    compared    to   »il 5    In    Oon- 

t^^/llAl'l^'ln  Sbife  Slar%rtrM*?9°'sp?nt^b; 
VP^^    i2T2  I?  fS   genfra     relief   and  $2.67   for  public    assist, 

SSf  for  old  age  compares  with  $3.04  nationally. 


Hay  and  Recipn  ►cal-Trade  Agreements 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


DANIEL  A.  REED 

NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThursdLiy,  AprU  6,  1939 


rax  r^r^  u.  x,.«  .v..^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tariff  reduction 
on  hay  effected  through  tlie  reciprocal -trade  agreements  has 
been  detrimental  to  American  producers  who  have  been 
forced  to  compete  with  Canadian  imports.  Hay  is  one  of  the 
five  most  important  agricjiltural  crops  raised  m  this  country, 
both  as  to  acreage  and  value  of  production.  The  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  hay  for  vkorVi  animals  has  been  offset  by  the 
increasing  number  of  daify  cattle  and  a  decided  commercial 
demand  for  this  product  ti  certain  areas  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  competition  between  American  and  Canadian 
hays  in  New  England  and  in  the  North  Central  States,  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  raised  the  tariff  on  hay  to  $5  per 
short  ton  to  discourage  ihcreasing  importations. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  a 
treaty  was  negotiated  with  Canada,  reducing  the  tariff  on 
hay  from  $5  to  $3  per  short  ton.  This  reduction  in  tariff 
has  materially  increased  3ur  imports  from  Canada,  our  prin- 
cipal source  of  this  commodity.  This  hay  very  definitely 
competes  with  domestic  hays  and  prevents  farmers  who  are 
producing  hay  for  commercial  market  from  receiving  an 
adequate  price  for  this  product. 

By  virtue  of  authority  granted  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  President  Roosevelt  on  August  10.  1934.  declared  that 
an  emergency  existed  b^use  of  the  drought  and  admitted 
hay  into  this  country  iree  of  duty.  Although  imports  of 
hay  for  1932  and  1933  were  relatively  small,  there  was  a 
marked  Increase  In  1934  (and  in  the  early  part  of  1935,  due  to 
the  demand  caused  by  tie  drought.  However,  the  Canadian 
agreement  became  efledtlve  on  January  1,  1936.  and  that 
year  shows  a  substantiiJ  increase  In  Imports  of  nay-  ^- 
though  we  did  not  hav<  a  drought  in  this  country  In  1937. 
the  imports  of  hay  weie  over  four  times  the  amoxmt  they 
were  in  1929  and  practi»lly  all  of  these  imports  came  from 

All  through  the  thirtiiis  our  exports  of  hay  have  been  very 
materially  reduced  to  approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
1929  level  Although  i^  1937  we  find  a  very  large  increase 
in  our  exports  to  Canada,  this  increase  is  temporary  in  na- 
ture and  is  due  entirely  to  the  crop  failure  in  certain  areas 
of  Canada  in  the  crop  ^ear  193e-37. 

This  is  another  examt>le  of  how  the  State  Department  has 
reduced  tariffs  without  .giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  the  domesiic  producer. 

PAFOt    AND    MANTTTACTTTRIS  [oKDER    THi:    Rl!CIP«OCAI.-TaADi:    AOREEMnTTi 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  can  say  that  Uie 
paper  industry  has  benefited  from  concessions  received  undei 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  lAgreements  Act.  The  term  "papei 
and  manufactures"  is  i  broad  one  covering  printing  paper 
cover  paper,  wrapping ;  paper,  tissue  paper,  pulp,  wallboard 
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papeteries,  and  many  other  kinds  of  paper.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  estimate  Just  how  important  this  industry  is 
to  the  workers  of  the  country,  but  paper,  alone,  ranks  seven- 
teenth smiong  all  the  industries  of  the  country  in  the  number 
of  wage  earners  and  this  is  not  quite  half  of  all  the  workers 
engaged  in  Uie  industry. 

Eighteen  trade  agreements  have  been  concluded.  16  of 
which  became  effective  before  January  1,  1938.  In  these 
16  agreements  the  United  States  received  concessions  from 
7  countries  on  various  types  of  paper  and  products.  The 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
show  that  total  exports  in  1937  were  83.5  percent  of  1929, 
while  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  which  gave  us 
concessions  were  but  72.3  percent  of  1929.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact  that  exports  to  all  other  countries  were 
92.6  percent  of  1929.  Can  anyone  say  that  the  paper  in- 
dustry benefited  from  these  concessions? 

On  the  import  side  of  the  picture  we  get  a  different  story. 
Of  the  16  agreements  completed  and  in  operation  before 
January  1,  1938,  the  United  States  gave  six  concessions, 
which  had  a  decided  effect  on  our  import  trade.  Total 
imports  in  1937  were  but  71.0  percent  of  1929,  but  imports 
from  concession  trade-agreement  countries  were  90.3  percent 
while  imports  from  all  other  countries  were  but  50.7  percent 
of  1929.  Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  these  concessions 
aided  the  countries  which  received  them. 

Valuable  as  these  import  concessions  may  be  to  foreign 
producers,  they  work  a  definite  hardship  on  our  domestic 
producers.  It  seems  rather  incredible  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration can  give  such  valuable  concessions  on  a  product 
and  receive  concessions  on  the  same  product  that  have  little 
or  no  value.  It  leads  one  to  suspect  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Hull  are  more  interested  in  lowering  our  tariff 
schedule  than  in  promoting  and  enlarging  our  foreign  market 
for  domestic  producers. 


President  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  6,  1939 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  HERBEEtT  HCX>VER  IN  LIBERTT  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  nSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  appearing  in  Lib- 
erty Magazine  of  April  15,  1939,  entitled  "President  Roose- 
velt's Foreign  Policy": 

There  is  no  subject  more  difficult  to  dlscxus  rightly  than  foreign 
policies.  Tbey  compcund  ovir  affections  and  dislikes  as  well  as 
our  Interests  and  Ideals.  Pew  of  us  wUl  agree  upon  the  weights 
we  attach  to  every  argiunent  or  fact.  The  indignation  of  everyone 
of  us  at  the  ravishing  of  Czechoslovakia  adds  difficulty  to  sober 
discussion.  But  we  simply  must  have  conclusions  on  national 
policy.    That  cannot  be  side-stepped. 

The  United  States  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  isolation  in  the 
world.  We  have  too  many  dangers,  too  many  interests,  and  we 
have  enormous  responsibilities.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  Its 
requirements  on  oiir  part  to  defend  South  America  against  any 
Old  World  invasions,  is  in  Itself  a  negation  of  any  policy  of  Isola- 
tion. That  area  of  our  International  relations  was  settled  for  us 
many  years  ago,  and  we  have  confirmed  it  repeatedly. 

The  other  large  immediate  question  is  our  attitudes  toward  the 
area  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  two  widely  divergent 
directions  which  we  can  take  In  respect  to  them  at  the  present 
time.  Neither  is  isolation.  But  their  destiny  is  as  far  apart  as 
the  two  poles.  The  one  makes  for  peace  in  the  world,  the  other 
envisages  force  or  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  hold  to  broad  neutrality  and  thereby  exert 
the  moral  Influence  of  the  United  States  to  lessen  the  ca\ises  of 
controversy  and  war  in  Eiirope  and  Asia.  That  method  proceeds 
through  peace  treaties;  through  diplomatic  effort;  through  en- 
couragement to  meet  at  the  council  table;  through  arbitration; 
tlirough  promotion  at  international  law;   throtigh  the  estal^llsh- 


ment  of  such  agreements  as  the  Kellogg  Pact,  tbe  Hague  Tribunal. 
a  properly  reorganized  Court  of  International  Justice:  through 
promotion  of  land  disarmament,  limitation  of  navies,  and  Uuxnigb 
control  of  aircraft  and  submarine  misuse;  through  dignified  pro- 
test at  persecutions:  through  moral  refusal  to  recognize  gains  of 
^Tongdoing;  through  mobillBatlon  of  world  public  opinion  against 
transgressors.  And  especially  through  economic  cooperation  can 
world  strains  be  reduced.  All  these  are  the  constructive  processes 
of  peace.  They  build  for  peace  and  good  wlU.  They  may  not 
always  succeed  or  hold  for  long  at  a  time,  but  whUe  tbey  do  hold 
they  prevent  war  and  they  uphold  the  standards  at  intematlonal 
conduct. 

The  second  direction  that  we  could  take  Is  to  depart  from  neu- 
trality In  the  controversies  between  other  nations  and  to  exert 
the  physical  force  of  the  United  States  on  one  side  of  a  conflict. 
That  method  proceeds  through  declarations  of  support,  through 
alliances  which  shift  the  balances  of  fwwer  In  the  Old  World,  or 
through  threats,  or  through  economic  pressures,  such  as  punitlvs 
tariffs,  or  through  economic  sanctions,  or  through  military  force, 
and  finally  through  war.    None  of  these  are  processes  of  peace. 

All  m  this  category  of  actions  are  provocative  actions.  They 
have  hitherto  always  cracked  up  in  wtu-  Itself.  They  make  also 
for  division  of  tbe  world  by  hate  and  friction.  They  solve  noth- 
ing. They  render  any  service  throtigh  the  fliBt  category  almost 
Impossible. 

It  is  my  belief  that  tbe  first  category  of  relations  represents  the 
long  view  and  the  realistic  view;  that  the  second  category  repre- 
sents the  short  view  and  the  emotional  view.  For  if  etvUlaa- 
tion  is  to  be  preserved  and  to  prosper,  it  wlU  be  through  the  first 
category  of  International  relations,  not  by  wars  and  threats  of 
wars. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  a  heroic  attempt  to  buUd  peace  by 
associating  all  nations,  whether  democracies,  kingdoms,  or  dictator- 
ships. Its  purpose  was  to  replace  the  theory  of  balances  of  power 
and  military  alliances  which  had  invariably  plunged  the  world 
into  war.  It  was  wrecked  on  several  rocks.  The  first  was  the 
prompt  building  of  balances  of  power  and  military  alliances  by 
certain  nations — ideas  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  whole  concept  at 
the  League.  The  second  was  that  It  attempted  to  combine  these 
two  categories  of  international  relations;  that  Is,  force  and  the 
processes  of  making  peace.  There  were  other  reasons  for  failure, 
but  these  two  are  pertinent  to  the  situation  today.  The  League 
also  proved  to  have  great  values  where  It  exerted  Itself  In  making 
peace  and  not  attempting  fcH-ce. 

During  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  except  that  period  of 
S  years  between  entering  Into  the  Oreat  War  and  up  to  our  rejec- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  our  policies  have  been  of  the  first 
category  In  our  relations  to  European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

Beginning  a  period  of  14  months  ago.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  has  shown 
a  certain  sequence  of  steps  In  the  development  of  a  change  In  these 
traditional  American  policies  in  respect  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
full  extent  of  the  President's  propoised  change  In  policies  has  not 
been  made  public.  His  private  statements  to  the  General  Staff  and 
to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  are  naturally  not  ofBcially 
available.  He  has  given  some  public  Indication  of  them  in  his  pro- 
posal "to  quarantine  dictators";  his  message  to  Congress  proposing 
that  America  should  determine  who  are  aggressors  against  other 
nations  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  apply  to  them  methods  stronger 
than  words  and  short  of  war;  and  the  reported  statement  to  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  that  the  American  frontiers  were  some 
place  in  Europe.  The  expressions  of  Ambassador  BtUlltt  certainly 
warrant  the  European  democracies  in  the  belief  that  they  may  look 
to  the  United  States  for  some  sort  of  aid.  These  expressions  are 
vague  enough,  but  at  least  mdlcate  a  radical  departtire  from  tbe 
categories  of  peaceful  processes  into  tbe  categories  of  force. 

The  Baltimore  Sim  sums  it  up  as  "tbe  prospect  of  revolutionary 
change  in  the  role  played  by  the  United  States  on  the  world  stage." 
Any  such  change  in  policies  should  be  frankly  stibmltted  to  and 
confirmed  br  the  American  people. 

The  time  to  debate  a  momentous  change  which  involves  peaoo 
and  war  is  before  we  enter  the  paths  of  force.  After  we  bavo 
traveled  that  path  for  a  while  debate  is  silenced  as  moral  treason. 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  international  life  and  friction  not  to 
know  that  the  world  changes  and  that  the  scene  shifts,  and  that 
other  policies  may  be  necessary.  But  our  Job  is  to  examine  tbe 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  now.  And  this  is  an  appraisal 
of  the  outlook  now  and  tbe  policies  which  should  be  pursued  by 
America. 

Before  we  examine  the  reasons  for  adopting  one  course  or  tbe 
other,  let  me  clear  soixke  underbrush  as  to  some  conclusions  that 
we  generally  agree  upon. 

1.  We  all  agree  that  we  must  have  adequate  defense  to  hold  tbe 
Western  Hemisphere  against  military  attack  from  overseas  in  any 
combination.  Whatever  our  Army  and  Navy  say  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose  we  wiU  make  any  sacrifice  to  provide.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  proper  defense  programs  for  this  purpoee. 

2.  Most  of  us  intensely  dislike  every  color  of  nazi-ism,  fascism, 
socialism,  and  communism.  They  are  the  negation  of  every  ideal 
that  we  hcdd.  They  are  the  suppression  of  all  liberty.  In  Oermany 
the  [>ersecutlon  of  the  Jews,  the  attitudes  toward  the  Christian 
faiths;  In  Russia  the  wholesale  executions,  the  destruction  of 
Hebrew  as  well  as  Christian  worship,  the  ruthless  starvation  of 
millions  of  peasants  when  resources  were  available  to  save  them — 
all  of  them  outrage  our  every  sense  of  Justice.  WhUe  we  stand  it 
in  the  name  of  free  speech,  we  resent  the  Bund,  the  Communlat. 
and  Socialist  Parties  In  tbe  United  States  taking  advantage  at  our 
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BbertlM  of  free  speech  and  free  a-sembty  to  preach  doctrines  which 

^^V'^'y^iSrJy^-P^^^ot  the«  un-American  actl.ltU« 
♦»i\  w*^iWthe  question  as  to  whether  America  should  send 
S;',^TSr5^  ??  die  in  a  war  against  these  KJeologles,  or 
S!L ^should  enter  Into  measures  that  may  lead  to  that  end. 
**t  -Sere  iTno  Jbjwrtfon  or  any  legal  prohibition  against  England 
«r  W^M  bunne  airplanes  or  munitions  in  the  United  States. 
S^JT^e  if^^icSd  with  are  what  changes  in  our  foreig^ 
Jfatfo^  ^Tve    funded    these    otherwise    purely    commercial 

*'^^''^o  advocate  that  we  .«^-!<*_^JP!li^",„°^^.iL\*S' 


jo^^STti:^  riS^S  -d  Xsia  "^th  pro^e««  of  force  base  it  on 
^'^^tSt^^y^nf^^Tle^h^e^an  obllgaUon  and  a  duty  to 

^^nS  ""^'i^^^icZ  Th^f  if  the  democracies  of  Kng- 
,  ^f «H  v^^r*^  RttMked  we  must  come  to  their  support,  not 
SS?  Tr^^^^Ti^  i  fear  that  were  they  overcome  we 

'''S?rd'"'^ey°S.l'SS-  if  we  throw  or  threaten  to  throw  o^ 
we^ht  n^  illSlSaSe  and  England,  they  wUl  not  be  attaclced 

*^Thl!  problem  Is  not  so  simple  or  the  conclusions  «>  certain  as 
♦hrTrt^^tion  would  assume.  At  this  moment  most  of  the 
SS>on«2^cith^  pontes  deny  that  they  want  us  to  go  to 
SSiSSybe  not  but  they  want  us  to  act  warlike,  and  we  need 
to^ook  doS^^li  aUey  to  see  where  it  ends.  Propaganda  is  buUt 
S,  t^ft  W^  aT it  goes  along,  sometime  we  may  get  to  the  stage 
SL«  iiTemoVfons  S?  be  forced  by  the  cry  that  we  are  quitters 
iSvd  co^dTor  have  let  down  those  who  have  relied  upon  our 

^ISt'S'^S^aympathetlc  with  these  countries  but  a  v«rt  and 
i«Mhite  majority  of  us  are  against  being  drawn  intowar.    ^^ 

alfwe  we  start  on  these  departures  from  the  processes  of  peace 
into  t?e  ^thTforce  there  are'^several  ^ioTjinef^^on^}°^'^^- 

I.  The  basic  premise  of  many  of  these  assertions  about  the  situa- 
tion In  Europe  is  open  to  question.  „„-^ 

ThrAmertSn  people  are  deluged  with  propaganda  and  unre- 
llawe  leSrts  D^l te  aU  contrary  appearances  the  ^orc^  prew- 
toK  to  Wi^  which  would  necessarily  Involve  the  western  European 
SLSr^es  are  at  the  date  of  this  writing  not  as  strong  as  the 
t^es  pressing  to  avoid  war.  No  one  Is  so  foolish  "  *«  "^y  that 
Jhe^U^t  an  Immensity  of  combustible  materials  In  Europe^ 
But  the  unlveraal  knowledge  of  them  and  the  experience  of  the 
last  war  make  men  far  more  cautious  than  they  were  in  the 

^*piiruJermore.  most  competent  observers  agree  that  Germany 
and  Italy  have  no  present  notion  of  making  military  attack  upon 
the  British  and  French.  .    .     .  *     «. 

Moreover  England  and  Prance  can.  In  the  belief  of  competent 
observers,  amply  defend  themselves  against  attack.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  superiority  In  land  fortifications  of  the  French  and 
British  make  them  Impregnable  from  any  land  force  that  can  be 
broiutht  to  bear  against  them.  They  have  three  times  the  naval 
gtrcMth  of  the  dlcUtors.  They  have  the  industrial  resources  the 
menlnd  the  money  either  to  buy  or  to  build  superior  air  fleets  If 
they  wish  to  organize  themselves  for  these  purposes.  T^eir  popu- 
lations their  empires,  and  their  natural  resources  give  them  ample 
man  power  and  far  greater  reserves  of  manufacturing  capacity 
and  of  war  materials.  ^      ^  ,  ,. . 

The  relative  positions  of  England  and  Prance  to  their  possible 
opponents  are  far  stronger  today  than  they  were  in  1914. 

No  conpetent  observer  believes  that  the  dictatorships,  ^ly 
or  in  combination,  could  successfully  attack  the  Western  Hem- 
Isnhere  even  If  they  were  inclined  to  try  it,  which  they  are  not 
And  this  applies  both  before  and  after  the  next  European  war.  If 
any.  They  would  be  far  weaker  after  the  next  war  than  today, 
no  matter  what  the  outcome. 

Altogether.  whUe  the  situation  In  Bvirope  requires  watching  aa 
to  its  effects  upon  us.  yet  those  who  are  promoting  American 
entanglements  in  Europe  are  ringing  the  alarm  bells  of  American 
dangers  entirely  too  hard. 

a  Prom  an  American  point  of  view,  the  reason  we  would  enter 
into  these  paths  of  force  is  purely  Ideological.  We  want  no  ero- 
nomlc  advantages.  We  have  no  territorial  expansion.  There  neeO 
be  no  fear  that  we  cannot  defeat  any  attempt  of  foreign  dictator- 
shlpe  in  encroachment  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  appeal 
Is  solely  on  the  groiinds  of  saving  liberty,  either  abroad  or  at 
home  Thus  It  becomes  an  appeal  to  idealism  pure  and  simple. 
While  England  and  Prance  are  covmtrtes  of  stanch  idealism  for 
Uberty,  they  are  naturally  long-eatabllshed  Imperialistic  democ- 
racies, controlling  m""ft»«  of  aubject  races.  Germany  and  Italy 
an  imperialistic  sUtes  also  seeking  possessions  for  trade  and 
raw  materials.  Italy  obviously  never  received  the  terrlt<Mrlal  pos- 
sessions promised  her  by  England  and  Prance  \mder  the  treaty 
of  1915  by  which  she  entered  the  Great  War.  England  and  Prance, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  wish  to  surrender  any  of  their  posses- 
alons.  In  other  words,  there  is  here  a  conflict  between  "haves" 
and  "have-nots." 

Without  taking  any  position  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  these 
eontroversles.  we  can  at  least  conclude  that  their  cUlIerences  are 
Bot  wtaoUy  ones  of  Idealiim  tor  Uberty  alone. 

8.  Particxilarly  Is  the  case  of  Italy  a  good  example  of  where  right 

0TMi  mrong  are  beyond  our  determination.    Americans  should  be 

atow  to  deny  the  Justice  of  her  claims  undo'  the  war  treaties.     We 

~~^         not  a  pMty  to  tbem.  but  we  do  become  a  party  to  this  eoii- 


tmversv  if  we  line  up  to  supF  ort  Prance  against  Italy.  Aa  a  matter 
S^n^  ihrequitable  settler  lent  of  that  controversy  would  con- 
?rlbu2more  to  the  world's  i.eace  than  any  other  step  that  could 
S  SLe"?hls  day.    In  any  ivent.  it  aU  emphasizes  that  it  Is  not 

^^'^r^e^ne^nS  ST^^  use  of  force  in^as«x:^tlon  wi^ 

Eiiopean  det^racles  wouk  be  much  n»°«  °f  ^^^V^^.^^J^^S 
frankand  open.  and.  In  fact,  much  more  effective  m  their  purpose 
if  they  would  straightforwardly  advocate  a  torma^  mUitary  aUiance 
rteht  away  That  would  nee  a  have  the  approval  of  Congress,  and 
SSr  p^ple  coSd  have  someihlng  to  say  about  it.  ^n^ej^  P^^P^ 
te  eK  Ignorantly  or  In  lact.  to  get  us  so  Involved  that  we 
S;,uld  have  to  join  In  war  If  It  came.  If  we  had  a  frank  and 
^nmUitary  alliance  we  wlould  possibly  have  something  to  ^y 
ab^t  rontroVersies  in  Europfe  which  might  lead  us  Into  war.     We 

have  no  such  voice  under  these  vague  proposals. 

A  test   that  these   exponeots   of   abandonment   of   processes   of 
peace  for  processes  of  force  might  apply  to  their  own  thinking  la 

^^e^they   prepared   to   opsnly   advocate   military   alliance   with 

European   democracies?  ■B^„^^^^ 

5    Those  who  propose  even  a  vague  alliance  of  force  with  England 
and  Prance  should  inform  t^e  American  people  how  they  are  going 
to  avoid  marrying  the  alliailce  of  Prance  with  Communist  Russ  a. 
Prance  Is  committed  lock,  slock,  and  barrel  to  Communist  Russia. 
They   should   also   explain    rully   why   the   United    States   should 
assume  for  Instance,  that  Italy  Is  our  enemy.    For  20  years  Russia 
has  tried  to  undermine  our'  Government;  Italy  has  done  no  such 
thing     Italy  has  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States  ever  since 
otir  country  was  born.    Mor^ver.  they  should  explain  how  far  the 
United  States  will  go  to  gulirantee  the  possessions  and  policies  of 
England  and  Prance  in  resilect  to  their  subjectlvi  people  In  every 
part  of  the  world.    That  is  what  It  would  mean.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  merits  oi  demerits  of  these  Important  phases  to 
at  least  indicate  the  labyrlnih  of  commitment  we  may  be  venturing 

6°  Another  qtiestion  enters  Into  this  problem,  and  that  is.  how 
long  these  destructive  Ideologies,  especially  the  most  aggres^ve 
onw  in  Germany  and  Rusata.  can  last.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
have  reached  their  high  pdint.  ^  ,^  ,  „ 

The  common  people  in  both  Germany  and  Italy  are  equally  aa 
terrified  at  being  drawn  into  war  as  are  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries Their  economic  systems  are  showing  signs  of  degenerating 
weakness.  Having  enjoyed  liberal  institutions,  the  vast  majority 
of  their  people  have  constant  desire  and  hope  for  retxmi  of  greater 
Uberty     Public  opinion  la  inaklng  Itself  felt  despite  the  restraints. 

Communism  in  Russia  is  rapidly  disclosing  itself  as  a  purely 
gangster  government.     An<    the  gangsters  are  quarreling. 

Patience  on  the  part  of  the  democracies  might  well  see  a  con- 
siderable   part    of    these    dangers    decrease    from    these    internal 

pressures.  #  j  ♦ 

7  It  is  proposed  that  w4  take  upon  ourselves  the  job  of  deter- 
mining and  aiding  to  sto^  aggressors  In  the  world.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  stopping  dggresslon  is  a  difficult  and  costly  role. 
That  was  to  be  one  of  tie  functions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  the  League  was  supp<ised  to  combine  the  Intelligence  of  all 
nations  outside  the  controv  jrsy  and  to  make  Judgment.  The  League 
split  repeatedly  upon  the  facts  of  who  was  the  aggressor.  It 
seems  a  dlfBcult  role  for  America  to  undertake  alone,  and  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  them  Is  that  warlike  acts  are  the  result 
Of  long  antecedent  history  of  mixed  rights  and  wrongs.  Another 
of  our  difficulties  would  b<  that  we  are  composed  of  all  national- 
ities, some  of  whom  will  be  clamoring  for  their  fatherlands  on  both 
Bides  of  every  single  case  that  comes  up.  It  would  add  sadly  to 
the  divisions  of  an  already  divided  people.  We  would  also  become, 
even  more  than  today,  the  battleground  of  every  foreign  propa- 
ganda on  earth. 

Moreover,  the  whole  the  Dry  of  stopping  aggression  Is  In  fact  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  si  attis  quo  In  national  boundaries  all  over 
the  world.  We  need  only  to  look  back  even  100  years  of  history 
to  see  how  many  fights  w;  covild  get  into.  In  fact  we  have  been 
aggressive  In  our  time.  Ctherwlse  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  would  beloig  to  Mexico  today. 

We  wiU  be  told  that  the  Job  of  determining  the  aggressor  Is 
easy  becaxise  we  know  today  who  the  world's  aggressors  are.  And 
we  are  told  we  can  stop  tlem  with  more  than  words  and  less  than 
war.  There  Is  no  other  nation  In  the  world  who  would  believe 
that  this  can  be  done  and  keep  from  provoking  war  for  long. 
It  is  certain  that  the  hi^y  realistic  democracies  in  Exirope  wiU 
n>ake  no  such  declaration^  of  national  policy. 

But  over  It  aU  Is  somethjlng  more  Important.  We  cannot  become 
the  world's  policeman  unless  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  American  lives — and  pribably  some  day  see  all  the  world  against 
us.  In  time  they  would  Envisage  us  as  the  world's  greatest  bully, 
not  as  the  world's  greatest  idealist. 

8  We  ought,  in  comink  to  conclusions,  to  recollect  our  own 
experience  with  the  GreatTwar.  We  went  Into  that  war  for  many 
reasons  including  direct  jwar  upon  American  citizens  and  ships. 
Above  aU,  we  hoped  and  believed  that  we  were  going  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy .f  It  was  to  be  a  "war  to  end  war."  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  failed  in  these  latter  hopes.  The  violence 
of  the  peace  treaties  an^  the  destruction  of  war  created  these 
brutal  dictatorships.  Many  students  of  European  affairs,  includ- 
ing those  of  our  former  ilUes.  hold  that  political  action  by  som* 
of  our  former  allies  In  Europe  greatly  contributed  to  the  death 
of  the  peace-loving  democracies,  such  as  Germany  which  sprang 
xtp  after  the  ww.    Whetl^r  this  be  true  or  not  It  must  be  obvloiu 
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that  America  has  not  the  power  to  impose  a  course  of  action  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  would  end  war  for  the  future  or 
would  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  All  European  history 
Is  a  treadmill  of  readjxisting  boundaries  among  mixed  populations. 
It  is  a  treadmill  of  war  for  power  and  mastery.  It  is  certain  that 
we  engage  ourselves  in  these  age-old  controversies  the  moment 
we  throw  our  might  Into  European  balances  of  power. 

9.  We  should  also  examine  the  question  of  where  we  wlU  be 
after  even  another  world  war  to  save  democracy.  We  should  con- 
sider what  would  likely  happen  to  us  If  we  become  engaged  in 
another  such  war,  whether  we  win  or  lose.    I  recently  stated: 

"Our  first  purpose  Is  to  maintain  liberty  In  America.  If  civiliza- 
tion based  on  liberty  falls  in  the  United  States,  it  is  gone  from  the 
earth.  We  must  safeguard  that,  not  only  in  our  own  interest  but 
In  the  interest  of  the  world. 

"Personal  liberty  and  free  economic  life  are  not  built  for  modem 
war.  A  great  war  today  is  a  mobilization  of  the  whole  people. 
That  means  democracy  must  temporarily  surrender  to  dictatorship, 
no  matter  what  one  may  caU  it,  in  order  that  we  may  bend  our 
fuU  energies  to  war. 

"It  means  that  our  coxmtry  mtist  be  mobilized  into  practically  a 
Fascist  state.  It  would  be  so  organized.  It  went  some  distance  In 
the  last  Great  War,  althotigh  we  did  not  use  that  term  at  the  time. 
It  would  have  gone  much  further  if  the  war  had  extended  longer. 

"I  speak  of  this  not  from  hearsay  but  as  one  who  participated 
In  the  economic  organization  of  the  Great  War.  I  saw  the  rise  of 
opposition  to  demobilization  of  the  interests  which  benefited,  and 
I  have  seen  the  attempts  to  restore  these  measures  ever  since. 

"Today  the  lowered  vitality  of  free  enterprise,  the  necessity  to 
subordinate  or  repudiate  our  enormoxis  peacetime  national  debt 
to  make  way  for  finance  of  a  new  war  together  with  the  Ideas  of 
economic  power  which  Impregnate  our  Government  aU  drive  to  the 
Improbability  of  after-war  demobilization  of  centralized  p>ower. 

"If  it  were  that  or  the  loss  of  our  national  independence  it 
would  not  be  too  great  a  price.  But  let  us  at  least  recognize  that 
a  war  to  save  liberty  would  probably  destroy  liberty.  In  my 
view  another  great  war  wlU  make  dictatorship  universal. 

"Even  If  we  escaped  this  result  yet  the  sacrifice  of  our  sons 
and  the  moral  and  economic  destruction  are  a  bitter  prospect  to 
contemplate.     Surely  we  learned  this  from  the  last  war." 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  for 
our  keeping  neutral  on  Exiropean  controversies. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  ovir  foreign  relationships  rises 
far  above  p>artlsanship.  And  those  citizens  who  hold  views  on 
either  side  should  not  be  charged  with  politics,  pacifism,  or  mili- 
tarism. We  are  discussing  the  sacrifice  of  life  of  millions  of  our 
sons  and  we  are  discussing  the  lives  of  women  and  children.  We 
are  discussing  the  futxire  of  our  Republic  and  the  future  of  liberty. 

What  have  not  been  stated  yet  are  sound  reasons  which  at  the 
present  time  warrant  us  from  departure  from  our  traditional 
policies.  One  thing  is  certain:  This  Nation  should  be  taken  into 
full  confidence  as  to  what  Washington  is  doing  and  proposing. 
And  we  WlU  then  debate  it  further. 

Beyond  aU  this  is  an  even  greater  question:  What  can  the 
United  States  do  within  the  processes  of  peace  in  contribution  to 
peace  today? 

The  world  has  many  staggering  problems.  One  Is  reduction  of 
the  armament  which  is  impoverishing  people  everywhere  and 
which  buUds  only  toward  disaster.  Another  is  to  secvire  immunity 
of  women  and  chUdren  from  hideous  attack  by  blockade  and  from 
the  air.  The  witness  of  that  might  Indeed  enrage  us  Into  war. 
Another  is  to  secure  relief  of  millions  from  religious  and  racial 
persecution.  That  persecution,  most  dreadfuUy  directed  against 
the  Jews,  results  not  only  in  their  sufferings  but  it  brutalizes  the 
people  of  any  country  where  this  cry  is  raised.  Another  problem, 
is  to  end  the  present  economic  war  and  secure  economic  progress 
for  the  world.  Economic  suffering  drives  nations  to  exploitation 
of  others  and  to  war. 

Is  not  contribution  to  solution  of  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems a  larger  purpose  for  America  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations? 
There  are  great  things  we  could  do  to  bring  peace  and  tolerance 
and  prosperity  to  the  world — to  add  to  humanity  and  to  lessen 
brutality.  But  that  is  possible  only  if  we  hold  to  our  neutraUty. 
And  that  question  must  be  settled  before  we  can  begin  upon  con- 
structive processes  of  peace. 


J.  D.  Ross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  6.  1939 


EDITORIALS  EULOGIZING  J.   D.  ROSS 


Mr.  CX5FFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  three 


editorials  dealing  with  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  late 
J.  D.  Ross,  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Authority.  Mr. 
Ross  was  much  loved  and  highly  respected  throughout  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  which 
he  was  identified  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  The 
late  Mr.  Ross  was  a  man  of  congeniality  and  versatile  attain- 
ments and  interests.  His  record  in  connection  with  Seattle's 
municipally  owned  light  system  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  publicly  owned  opera- 
tions in  America.  In  his  passing.  Seattle,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Nation,  have  sustained  an  almost  irreparable 
loss. 

Mr.  Ross'  life  and  career  served  as  an  ixxspiring  example 
worthy  of  emulation  by  the  newer  generation.  To  those  of 
us  who  reside  in  Washington  State,  the  gracious  act  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  honoring  Mr.  Ross  by  appointment 
as  engineer  with  the  P.  W.  A.,  then  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  and  finally  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bonneville  development,  was  ineffably  pleas- 
ing. We  will  all  miss  Jim  Ross.  He  has  gone  from  us  In 
the  flesh  but  his  accomplishments  will  live  through  the  {jen- 
erations  to  come.  As  Edwin  M.  Stanton  said  at  the  death- 
bed of  Lincoln.  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  The  Bible 
contains  this  phrase:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
By  the  fruits  and  results  of  an  active,  splendid,  and  inspir- 
ing life  our  posterity  will  grow  increa^ngly  aware  of  the 
late  J.  D.  Ross. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer  of  March  15,  1939] 

J.   D.    BOSS 

If  you  have  sailed  on  the  Alice  Ross  on  the  man-made  lake 
above  Diablo  Dam,  and  have  suddenly  heard  over  the  lap  of  the 
waves,  seemingly  coming  from  nowhere,  the  soft  strains  of  Beauti- 
ful Isle  of  Somewhere,  you  will  appreciate  one  trait  of  that  great 
man  who  has  Just  left  us.  J  D.  Ross. 

If  you  have  seen  the  bewltohlng  gardens,  a  veritable  tropical 
paradise,  which  have  been  nurtured  by  his  hands  at  the  dam 
site,  and  which  have  filled  thousands  of  visitors  with  wonder- 
ment, you  have  come  into  contact  with  still  another  facet  of 
J.  D.  Ross. 

If  you  have  beheld  the  dam  Itself,  and  the  great  house  of  tur- 
bines which  feed  power  Into  the  maw  of  our  metropolis,  you  have 
sensed  the  mechanical  genius  of  J.  D.  Ross. 

If  you  have  read  of  his  plans  to  transmit  the  power  of  harnessed 
rivers  over  this  whole  land  of  ours;  if  you  have  heard  of  hts 
learned  discussion  of  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity:  if  you  know 
of  his  researches  in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  then  you  comprehend 
a  bit  of  his  renown  as  a  scientist. 

But  If  you  have  not  sat  in  the  presence  of  J.  D.  Ross,  if  you 
have  not  learned  from  his  lips  his  love  of  his  fellow  man.  If  you 
have  not  witnessed  his  gentle,  persuasive  way  with  a  chUd.  then 
you  have  forever  mlsaed  that  part  of  J.  D.  Ross  which  was  bis 
strength  and  his  comfort  and  his  real  greatness. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  "J.  D."  had  to  turn  the  last  page  of  life 
at  the  very  time  that  his  greatest  dream  was  being  realized. 

He  sought  above  all  else  to  transmit  the  blessings  of  natwal 
power  into  the  service  of  mankind.  He  had  found  Joy  In  the 
building  of  Bonneville  and  Coulee  Dams  on  the  Ck}lumbia.  and  he 
grasped  with  utmost  eagerness  the  task  given  him  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  perfect  the  grid  system  by  which  the  power  of  those 
projects  will  be  delivered  at  low  cost  to  homes  and  farms  and 
factories  over  this  whole  Pacific  Northwest. 

He  vlsloned  also  the  routing  of  the  power  of  our  rivers  Into  the 
flatlands  of  the  Middle  West,  and  confidently  projected  the  dis- 
tribution of  cheap  water  power  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Seattle's  "City  Light"  was  his  infant:  he  nurtured  It  with  the 
same  zealous  care  that  he  bestowed  uix>n  his  beloved  plants  and 
flowers  on  the  Skagit.  In  the  face  of  heavy  odds  and  strenuous 
opposition  he  carried  City  Light  over  the  foundling  stage  to  an 
efficient  success,  and  in  late  years  he  guarded  its  fine  progress  all 
the  while  he  gave  of  his  precious  hours  to  the  chores  which  the 
President  put  upon  him.  first  as  a  commissioner  of  the  8.  E.  C. 
and  then  as  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project. 

The  work  will  go  on.  and  the  Imprint  of  the  genius  of  "J.  D." 
will  be  on  It.  Let  those  who  carry  on  for  him  be  inspired  by  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose  and  make  full  use  of  the  heritage  of  wis- 
dom be  has  bestowed. 

We  who  loved  "J.  D."  as  a  man,  we  whose  children  loved  him. 
will  share  the  deep  sorrow  of  Alice  Ross,  his  widow,  who  tolled 
and  battled  beside  him  every  inch  of  the  way.  a  personage  in  her 
own  right  who  chose  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  his  greatness. 

But  we  will  also  share  the  memories  of  his  kindly  ways,  his 
homely  humanities,  his  devotion  to  the  real  values  of  life. 

Seattle  has  lost  a  loyal  son  who  gave  without  stint  and  asked 
naught.  The  President  has  lost  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted 
aides.    Science  has  lost  a  genius. 

And  the  "beautiful  isle  of  somewhere"  has  gained  a  dsuntle— 
^irit. — John  Boettlger.  ■ 
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IPram  Uie  Peoples  World.  March  31.  19301 

MOBTHWVT  LAHnmi  MATH  OF  J.  D.  B068 

.TK.  H»«ty>  rtf  J  D  Rots  «uperlntendcnt  of  SeatUe'a  city  po^er. 

«2^^t™ti  ?r  ^^^t^BonneyUle  p^ject   «,!«  the  No^ 

-^^Tnfi   the  Nation  of  an  outstanding  fighter  for  puDUC  power 

^l«vesTg?p  whlcS  Presloent  Roosevelf.  tribute  to  him  says 

•»wlU  be  almost  Impossible  to  fill." _^™  „#  .ti>t^. 

KMa  career  was  interwoven  with  Washington's  60  years  otBtAte' 
»,n^  a^d^waVs  It  was  "J.  D  "  who  could  be  counted  on  to  flght 
SSTiianeuveTs  of  the  Srwer  Trust  to  block  public  power^ 

He  envSIoned  a  national  pool  of  power  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  DubUc  power  throughout  the  United  States,  and  he  held  the 
jilZslon  S?TSn^^on  lines  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
rf^D^ple^ootby  the  profits  or  lack  of  profits  of  tiie  few 

The  ShS  of  "J  D."  will  rest  in  an  urn  on  Boss  Mountain  n 
♦>,„  Rk^Vt  But  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  famed  engineer  will 
Silrff  he  ^ople^  ^^  N^o^Swest  to  batter  down  all  Power 
Trust  attacks  on  public  power. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Daily  Times  of  March  15,  19391 
Still  in 'the  strong  uptake  of  a' career  which  l»ad  become  nation- 

SSut  mone?^for  hUnself;  criticism  of  his  expenditures  on  pubac 

esteem  by  the  people  of  his  home  city.  ^ 

r-ifu  Tiffht  was  ever  closest  to  the  heart   of     J.   D.       The   nUo,e 

•^•^i  ^S v"¥b"f  .s'u.g'r.oi.TM  Tor"*,  s^ei 

Dolntment  and  common  consent.    To  the  very  last  ™  "^  "';"?12 
Kr  ts.  rervlce  ol  s-«ttte;   more  nearly  than  any  other  Oie  IndU- 

have  another  quite  like  "J.  D." 


up  to  congress,  saw  House  ^oor  Boes  Ratburk  and  Jotm.  told 

*^to  5.eir°^vate  conferencj  in  RATBtTKK's  -«-/-^^S^-«^ 
it  would  be  foolish  and  fataj  to  ask  the  House  for  $15,000,000  for 
«,t^n  alone  ^e  wheat.  dSdry.  tobacco,  and  other  blocs  would 
^''com^lalnlS  aJiS  VhS^         was  getting  everything  and 

^Z  m^l^  was  worked  oit  whereby  Jonxs  would  aj  f or  m- 
00?So?  Without  identifying  gpeclflcally  what  "  ^^^^o  be  u^d  for 
thus  U>  corral  the  hopes  of  il  the  blocs.  Next  day  foNa  got  h^ 
amendment  unanimo^ly  approved  ^51^18  committee  ^d  printed 
it  to  the  House,  apprcprlatliig  $60,000,000  and  providing  that  no 
more  than  25  percent  could   3e  used  for  any  op*  croP-    ^„  „..  ._ 

Dairy  blocers  Jumped  up.  <xplaining  some  of  the  money  was  to- 
tended  for  the  dairy  farmer  iind  ^plying  (erroneously)  that  none 
of  it  would  go  for  staple  craps.  The  leaders  did  not  clarify  the 
Jftuation  let  it  go  to  a  vot< .  and  'o^^  themselves  unexpertedly 
defeated  by  the  astounding  margin  of  195  to  98.  Seldom  does  a 
House  turn  down  a  farm  cha  rman  on  one  of  his  own  amendments, 
even  when  the  purpose  is  n<  t  generally  understood. 

Now  the  administration  is  trying  to  redeem  the  lost  cause  in  the 
Senate,  but  their  cotton  kitien  is  out  of  the  bag.  their  opposition 
is  much  stronger  in  the  Bern  te  than  in  the  House,  and  their  hopes 
are  in  the  hole  with  them. 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  A.  Mi 


Cotton  Export  Subsidy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtarsday.  April  6.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PAUL  MALI/JN 

Mr    HAWKS     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkoiu).  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 

Paul  Mallon:  „ 

Behikd  the  Nrws 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 

8PONSOH8  otrrwirm)  «vd»  themselves  on  cotton  subsidt  plan 

The  administration  outwitted  everyone,  including  Itself,  on  the 

*^*>S"sS^e^rrmanIu?l?'as  ever  went  wrong  was  concocted  be- 
twSJn^T.nilture  Secretary  Wallace  and  House  Agriculture  Cha^- 
SSmSvST  JONES.  The  export-subsidy  plan  was  to  have  been 
SSt^n^lblv  in  the  Agriculture  Department  appropriation  biU^ 
But  ^ey  plantid  it  so  deep  they  lost  it  and  now  are  sunk  In  a 
hole  of  their  own  making. 

•nie  cotton  .ubeldy— latest  of  the  President's  proposals— seems 
burled  beyond  retrieve. 

How  the  snarers  ensnared  themselves  is  as  rare  an  inside  piece  as 
TOU  wlU  nm  across  in  a  month  of  Congresses.  ^ 

llr  Wallace  nist  sold  the  cotton-subsidy  idea  to  the  President 
»nd  the  White  House  publicly  espoused  it.  They  figured  they 
S^^  •iSxXW.OOO  to  rtart  it.    8o  Ust  Monday.  Wallace  wisnt 


Keynote  Address  fiif  ore  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  IV^issouri  Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALRY  S.  TRUMAN 

CF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  AprU  7  (legislat  ve  day  of  Thursday,  April  6) ,  1939 


24,  1939 


AT  JOPLIN.  MO.,  FEBRUARY 


Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr. 
to  have  printed  in  the 


•esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printea  m  uxa«  x^cord  the  keynote  address  deUvered 
by  Hon.  David  A.  McMullan.  chairman  of  the  Eleventh  Con- 
sessional  District  of  ttf  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Mis- 
SSfTfore  the  YounVlDemocratic  Clubs  of  Missouri  Con- 
vention  at  JopUn.  Mo.,  oh  February  24.  1939.  ,  .„  ^^ 

There  being  no  objecjion.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  si  follows: 

"Tr/:£rss'^'ry°"- nv^irS^nirmora,,  and  poUt,c^ 

'^'"r^l™?,i?taneJSf^nd  StSsOcaUy  organizing  because 

utS  m^he  young  people  df  Missouri  an  active  Interest  in  govern- 
late  m  tne  youiiK  ^:  ^  V  efficiency  of  popular  government,  to 
?'^°^^^„^l;ituatetoei  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Democratic 
?arty  anS  t^  pClde'fS  J^people  tl^ough^its  administration  the 
viicThPRt  deeree  of  Justice  ahd  social  welfare. 

WP  were  encouraged,  allied,  and  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
EtemocTatfc  ^^  Cn^  Sganization  wm  sustained  by  the  party 
S^^Stion  we  becamla  party  organization.  We  were  given 
2?  acme  Sid  important  Ipart  in  campaigns  and  we  gave  a  good 
•^nnnt  of  oTffselves  Yoilng  people  from  all  over  the  State  sweUed 
SS  SSlS  ^  mgher  X^ent  o^f  young  people  who  supported  ^"/ 
^  who  support  our  pa?^  now  is  a  matter  of  common  know  edge^ 

we  Dlayed  a  large  and  Important  part  in  the  Democratic  victory 
Of  T^?  anf  in  the^succesive  Democratic  victories  since.  WJat  ha| 
hanpened  since  the  formation  of  our  organization?  Under  the 
leadCTshin  of  our  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  with  the  ale 
of  a  Simant  linited  Demjocratic  Congress,  the  financial  house  wa. 
Sut  in  order-great  social  reforms  were  enacted  the  Governmen^ 
Kils  chaSgedlr^m  one  whose  chief  concern  was  for  the  few  to  oni 
whose  sole  concern  was  lor  the  many. 
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While  in  the  diort  space  of  6  years  our  party  has  solved,  or  is 
well  on  the  way  to  solving,  some  of  our  Nation's  problems,  many 
serious  ones  still  confront  us.  We  must  especially  bend  our  effort* 
toward  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  to  the  preservation  of 
otir  principles  of  government.  To  do  this  we  must  stand  united 
and  continue  to  develop  leadership.  We  must  function  as  a  respmn- 
Blble  and  reasonably  coherent  unit.  We  must  not  permit  a  break- 
down in  the  Democratic  majority,  with  an  attendant  result  of  inac- 
tion and  confusion.  A  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  moment 
docs  not  permit  a  stalemate  between  the  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  component  parts.  This  applies  to  State  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  to  our  National  Government. 

As  the  party  in  power,  our  primary  duty  is  to  govern.  Oxir  pri- 
mary obligation  is  the  welfare  of  the  people.  To  meet  these  obli- 
gations we  must  draw  from  that  which  is  most  fundamental  in  the 
tradition  of  our  country  to  see  clearly  and  act  resolutely. 

Our  founders  first  decided  upon  the  destination  of  our  Govern- 
ment: and  when  this  had  been  determined,  they  chose  appropri- 
ate methods  for  reaching  that  destination.  The  language  that 
charts  the  course  of  American  Government  is  found  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal." 

As  regards  our  Government,  the  Interest  of  all,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  equal.  The  working  classes  are,  by  nature,  members  of 
the  State  equally  with  the  rich  and  are  very  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority. Therefore,  the  public  administration  must  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  Action  along  this  line  will  not 
be  harmful  to  any  Interest  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  A  great  step  has  been  taken  by  our  party  in 
this  direction  by  the  wage  and  hour  blU.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  the  working 
people  from  the  cruelty  of  men  of  greed  who  use  human  beings 
as  mere  instruments  for  money-making,  and  to  protect  tbe  work- 
ing people  from  being  made  the  victims  of  force  and  injustice.  I 
quote  again  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "That  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights." 

It  is  the  right  of  worklngmen  to  organize  and  form  trade  unions. 
There  is  an  increase  and  spread  of  association  amongst  farmers 
and  others  to  demand  their  legitimate  rights.  This  right  to  or- 
ganize is  also  in  the  employers.  The  State  can  often  act  as 
arbitrator,  and  we  feel  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Each  must  be  protected  against  any 
excessive  demands  of  the  other.  This  is  a  function  of  State  in 
securing  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Let  employers  and  em- 
ployees Join  in  their  plans  and  efforts  to  overcome  difficulties  and 
let  them  be  aided  in  this  wholesome  endeavor  by  wise  measures  of 
the  public  authority. 

Every  man  has  by  nature  the  right  to  possess  property  as  his  own. 
and  while  the  State  has  by  no  means  the  right  to  abolish  it,  it 
should  control  Its  use  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  the  public  good  so  that  it  ministers  to  the  needs  of  all.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  that  at  least  In  the  future  a  Just  share  only 
cf  the  fruits  of  production  be  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  an  ample  sufficiency  be  applied  to 
the  worklngman.  It  Is  a  reproach  to  our  methods  and  principles 
when  the  heads  of  our  great  corporations  can  obtain  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  salaries  or  bonvises  when  not  a  cent  is  paid 
to  the  investor  and  meager  wages  are  paid  to  the  employee  and 
thousands  of  workers  laid  off. 

There  is  an  individual  side  to  private  property.  It  is,  after  aU. 
the  only  safeguard  of  human  and  individual  liberty.  The  aim  of 
social  legislation  should  be  to  make  private  property  more  widely 
held,  not  restrict  it  or  destroy  it  altogether.  Private  property  must 
not  be  administered  solely  at  the  pleastire  of  him  who  happens  to 
own  it.  not  for  selfish  and  exclusive  private  interests.  Society  can 
be  destroyed  by  too  much  individualism,  or  by  too  much  socialism. 
It  can  be  saved  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

We  must  be  litteral  but  not  radical.  The  agencies  created  to 
carry  out  social  reforms  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  in 
sjTnpathy  with  their  purpose.  Enactments  In  the  past  6  years  have 
created  agencies  to  administer  great  social  reforms.  These  were 
democratic  measures.  They  embody  democratic  Ideas.  Caution 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  radicals 
or  reactionary  individualists  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  their 
real  purpose — ^radicals  or  reactionary  Individualists  who  will  by 
sabotage  destroy  their  effectiveness  and  popularity  and  use  them 
for  their  own  ends. 

With  all  of  the  confusion,  despotism,  atheism,  fear,  and  terror 
that  beset  the  governments  of  the  earth,  we  hear  the  question,  "Is 
there  danger  that  democracy  in  the  United  States  may  succumb  to 
either  fascism,  nazi-lsm.  or  communism?  Some  may  laugh  it  off, 
but  sensible  men  have  experienced  many  shocks  in  recent  years. 
Lenin  and  Hitler  could  not  have  foretold  their  triumph,  although 
both  demanded  It,  and  their  dreams  came  true. 

When  we  organized  7  years  ago,  we  believed  and  have  added  large 
nunibers  to  our  ranks  who  believe  that  our  country  Is  best  served 
by  the  application  of  the  great  political  principles  upon  which  our 
party  was  founded  and  which  were  adopted  by  our  country's 
founders  as  the  guiding  principles  of  a  government  to  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

We  have  all  heard  men  in  all  walks  of  life  plead  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  form  of  government  without  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  substance  without  which  that  form  would  be  an  empty 
sheU.  The  form  of  our  government  is  alx>ut  aU  we  teach.  As  a 
result,  the  Idea  how  American  govemment  works  is  fairly  w«U 


known  to  the  average  American  pupil,  but  w«  should  teach  and 
preach  why  it  was  called  upon  to  work  In  the  first  place. 

Americans  should  have  a  reverence  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  as  important  as  the  Constitution,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  create  American  govemment  and 
state  its  purpose.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  embodies  the 
whole  story  of  American  political  philosophy.  It  is  the  one  clear- 
cut  repudiation  of  communism,  the  ringing  refutation  of  nazi-ism, 
fascism,  and  every  other  form  of  the  arbitrary.  aU-powerful.  Ood- 
denylng  totalitarian  state. 

The  Constitution  sets  up  a  system  or  form  of  govemment  to 
carry  out  the  object  and  purpose  of  govemment.  Under  it  every 
wrong  in  the  social  and  economical  fields  can  be  righted. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principles  of  our  party  and  using  the 
Instruments  of  govemment,  our  party  must  stand  united  to  ap- 
proach the  problems  confronting  our  Nation.  If  Democrats  wers 
banded  together  as  are  the  enemies  of  democracy,  we  could  easUy 
check  the  onslaught  of  foreign  powers. 

Every  Democrat  should  Join  with  all  other  Democrats  In  keeping 
the  enemy  out  of  the  entire  field  of  the  State  and  preserve  for  his 
country  the  American  ideals  which  were  written  Into  Its  basic  law 
by  the  constitutional  fathers.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  giv« 
our  attention  to  youth.  We  must  not  look  upon  politics  as  a 
racket  and  upon  young  people  trying  to  voice  an  opinion  as  one 
trjring  to  "muscle  in."  There  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a  place 
in  our  party  for  a  youth  organization.  Our  leaders  must  continue 
to  recognize  that  these  youths  of  today  are  to  be  the  politicians 
of  the  future  and  will  take  over  the  Government  of  this  country. 
The  majorities  who  wiU  have  to  defend  Democracy  are  being 
cradled  now;  and  if  our  party  leaders  are  far-sighted,  they  wiU 
make  sure  that  those  future  majorities  are  grateful  to  our  party 
for  united  action,  leadership,  and  constructive  reform. 

In  1932  tbe  Republican  Party  was  in  the  exclusive  control  of  • 
few  who  shaped  its  policies  for  their  own  selfish  Interests.  In  zny 
City,  St.  Louis,  the  Republican  Party  organization  was  a  closed 
corporation.  Young  people  who  attempted  to  actively  participate 
in  its  political  affairs  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and,  if 
they  disagreed  in  any  one  particular  with  Republican  leaders,  they 
were  given  the  cold  shoulder.  As  a  result  many  young  people 
associated  themselves  witl)  the  Democratic  Party  where  they  were 
welcomed,  encouraged,  and  aided  in  their  work.  Many  of  theee 
young  people  have  performed  outstanding  service  to  the  commu- 
nity  and,  hence,  have  reflected  credit  and  honor  to  our  party. 

In  my  ward  we  organized  a  young  Democratic  Club  in  February 
1932  and  attracted  many  young  persons  to  our  party  by  providing 
Intelligent  political  Instruction  and  entertainment.  We  were  en- 
cctiraged  and  received  assistance  from  the  ward  organization.  And 
what  was  the  result?  These  young  people  became  Interested  in 
politics,  became  interested  in  our  party.  Joined  the  ward  organi- 
zation and  began  working  for  our  party  with  all  the  pep  and  en- 
thusiasm of  practical  youth.  As  chairman  of  the  ward  organiza- 
tion, I  often  look  over  the  list  of  its  officers,  precinct  captains,  and 
workers  and  see  the  splendid  young  men  and  women  brought  to 
our  ranks  through  that  Young  Democratic  Club.  Our  party,  our 
community,  our  organization  has  l>een  enriched  by  their  work;  our 
ward  leaders  have  gained  by  their  efforts.  The  policy  of  supporting 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  must  t>e  pursued  by  our  party  organi- 
zations— national.  State,  and  local. 

Every  young  person  will  follow  some  leader.  Bence.  our  party 
leaders  must  be  very  careful  that  they  not  follow  leaders  who 
would  sovletlze  or  nazi-ize  our  govemment.  If  our  party  leaders 
wish  to  remain  in  power,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  principles  of  our 
party  promulgated  and  handed  down,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
continue  to  recognize,  instruct,  and  encourage  youth. 

Young  people  are  interested  in  governmental  affairs.  Young 
people  are  interested  in  the  policies  of  government.  Young  people 
have  a  larger  stake  in  the  welfto'e  of  our  country  than  any  other 
group  because  their  future  is  at  stake  and  the  piollcles  which  are 
shaped  now  will  affect  them  and  the  long  term  obligations  now 
being  incurred  must  be  met  by  them.  Therefore,  youth  must  be 
consulted,  heard,  instructed,  and  encoxiraged. 

We  are  the  official  youth  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
We.  the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  Missouri,  do  not  demand  patron- 
age. We  were  organized  "to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  provide  for  our  people 
throtigh  its  administration  the  highest  degree  of  justice  and  social 
welfare."  We  call  upon  the  leaders  of  our  party  for  renewed  recog- 
nition, assistance,  and  encouragement.  We  offer  our  organization 
and  services  to  our  party  to  deliver  the  message  of  democracy  to 
youth  and  to  train  and  educate  youth  in  the  science  of  democratc 
govemment.  Our  party  leaders  have  not  failed  us  in  the  past;  thqr 
must  not  fail  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  work  of  our  party  to  see  that  the  present  state  of  man  be 
not  worse  than  the  former,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  united  effort 
of  oiu*  party  leaders  in  applying  the  principles  of  otir  party  to 
present-day  problems.  It  Ls  the  work  of  our  party  to  see  that  the 
future  be  better  than  the  present,  and  here  is  a  youth  organisation 
that  is  the  answer. 

We  pray  that  our  officers,  who  are  appointed  to  guard  otir  political 
welfare,  may  be  enabled,  with  God's  help,  to  discharge  the  duties  ol 
their  respective  stations  with  honesty  and  ability,  ao  that  they  may 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  our  Government,  encourage  and  teach 
youth  in  the  ways  of  true  democracy,  so  that  the  social  welfare  be 
secured  and  future  generations  be  spared  the  advance  of  tbe  mortal 
eztemles  of  democracy. 
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Civil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR, 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  7  (legisJative  day  of  Thursday.  April  6) ,  1939 

ADDRB8S  BT  HON.  FRANK  MURPHT.  MARCH  37.  1939 


>ai£ 


Mr  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  eloquent  and  Ulumi- 
natlng  address  deUvered  by  Attorney  General  Murphy  on  the 
NaUonal  Radio  Fonm  on  March  27.  1939.  his  subject  being 

ClvU  Liberties.  ^      ^  *    k- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiu).  as  follows: 

Democracy  today  U  In  a  light  for  Its  Ufe.  Wherever  we  look  we 
■ee  determined  effortB  to  tear  down  the  things  that  the  maasea  oj 
mankind  have  been  painfully  stniggUng  to  achieve  aU  through  the 
aees  The  right  of  aclf -government,  the  right  of  every  man  to  «pe"t 
his  thought!  treely.  the  opportunity  to  expreaa  his  individual  nature 
in  his  di^y  life  and  work,  the  prlvUege  at  beUevlng  In  the  religion 
that  his  own  oonadence  tella  Wm  la  rlght^-aU  these  precious 
things  that  men  have  won  through  blood  and  anguish  are  hanging 
In  the  balance.  „  . 

We  must  not  let  the  scales  drop  the  other  way.  If  wc  do,  we 
betray  civilization  Itself.  We  must  fl^t  to  keep  these  treasures 
lust  as  bravely  and  vigorously  as  tho«  who  have  gone  h^on^ 
fought  to  gain  them.  Democracy  wUl  not  save  Itself.  It  Imt 
seething  automatic  that  will  go  on  and  on  by  Its  own  POwer- _we 
cant  Just  be  dreamy  and  sentimental  about  It.  We  must  bestir 
ourselves  and  see  that  It  works  smoothly  and  efficiently  In  every 
respect.  We  murt  actuaUy  ftplj  the  principles  of  democracy  to 
the  world  we  Uve  in — give  them  life  and  substance  and  meaning. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  do  Just  half  the  Job.  We  will  have  to 
be  thorough  and  conscientious,  becatise  those  who  would  like  to 
destroy  democracy  are  doing  a  thorough  Job  of  it  wherever. and 
whenever  they  have  the  chance.  They  are  giving  no  quarter- 
neither  must  we.  ^      _^,     ,    ,    *     .  *.* 

The  phase  of  democracy  that  I  have  In  mind  particularly  tonight 
Is  clvU  Uberty.  But  I  want  to  emphaliie  once  more  that  our 
light  wlU  not  be  won  by  halfway  measures.  Not  only  must  we 
ma^e  clvU  liberty  a  living  reaUty.  but  the  democratic  Ideal  must 
be  applied  in  every  part  of  our  life— social,  poUtlcal.  and  economic. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  ask, 
-Why  have  clvU  liberties  at  all?"  OeneraUy  speaking,  we  believe 
In  them,  because  we  are  convinced  they  represent  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise  between  the  governmental  regulation  that  Is 
necessary  for  an  orderly  society  and  the  absolute  freedom  that  has 
no  limits  except  the  laws  of  natxire.  But  there  is  another  reason 
that  comes  cloeer  home.  We  who  are  devotees  of  democracy  be- 
lieve m  civil  liberties,  because  we  know  that  without  such  rights 
as  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  to  as- 
semble peacefxilly.  and  to  petition  our  Government  for  the  correc- 
tion of  wrongs,  democracy  cannot  possibly  exist. 

If  thla,  in  brief,  is  the  reason  for  our  faith  In  civil  liberties, 
what  Is  our  present  situation? 

It  Is  common  for  orators  on  patriotic  occaslcms  to  point  to  the 
early  years  of  our  Union  as  the  period  In  which  love  of  civil  lib- 
erty was  at  its  helf^t.  They  remind  us  that  it  was  the  denial  of 
liberty  that  drove  the  fathers  Into  violent  revolution.  They  point 
out  that  the  colonies  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution  untU  they 
were  assured  that  a  bill  of  rights  would  be  added.  Prom  such 
good  evidence  they  picture  the  period  surrounding  the  Revolution 
as  a  "golden  age"  of  liberty  from  which,  tot  one  reason  or  another, 
we  have  steadily  declined. 

There  Is  another  view — ^Whlch,  I  sxispect.  Is  held  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  today — that  seems  to  take  dvU  liberty 
pretty  much  for  granted.  Those  who  subscribe  to  it  look  back 
over  150  years  of  p^ltlcal  democracy  in  this  country  and  conclude 
that  what  has  existed  so  long  wlH  continue  to  exist.  If  they  see 
any  present  danger  to  their  Ubertles,  It  Is  at  best  a  long  way  off. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  both  these  attitudes,  and 
particularly  the  first.  Certainly  none  of  us  can  forget  or  ever 
cease  to  revere  the  spirit  at  those  who  wrote  and  embraced  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  cannot  forget  how  bravely  they 
took  up  Patrick  Henry's  challenge  of  mberty  or  death"  and  fought 
their  way  to  Uberty  at  such  terrific  cost. 

But  If  we  examine  these  attitudes  closely,  we  will  find  that 
neither  of  them  Is  entirely  accurate.  The  first,  which  views  the 
present  with  alarm.  Is  unrealistic  because  actually  we  have  made 
ptogrees  In  public  tolerance  since  those  early  days.  As  evidence, 
we  need  only  to  recall  the  notorious  alien  and  sedition  acta.  legls- 
teted.  and  enf creed  by  the  last  Fsderallst  admtntBtratton  which 


fall  to  the  traitors  of 

In  1800  public  feeling 
suited  In  the  election  of 
secutlon   was  by   no  mea 


preceded  the  term  of  Thotias  Jefferson.  Under  the  aUen  act.  non- 
cltlzens  could  be  deported  or  could  be  imprisoned  for  3  years  with- 
out trial  or  hearing.  UnAer  the  sedition  act,  a  newspaper  editor 
or  public  speaker  or,  for  {hat  matter,  a  person  In  private  conver- 
sation, could  not  utter  any  word  which  might  be  Interpreted  as  a 
reflection  on  the  admlnlatratlon.  Violation  of  this  law  could  be 
punished  by  Presidential  order  without  trial,  hearing,  or  the  right 
of  appeal.  Unbelievable  a^  it  may  seem  today,  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  foxir  leadliig  antl-Pederallst  newspapers  of  the  day 
were  prosecuted  under  tkls  statute  for  sedition.  One  man  waa 
given  a  sentence  of  2  yean  for  erecting  a  sign  which  read.  "Down' 

-  -    ierlca." 

;alnst  the  AUen  and  Sedition  Acts  re- 
new administration.  But  political  per- 
is at  end.  From  time  to  time  In  the 
history  of  the  succeedlngi  years  we  find  strong  evidence  that  the 
group  in  power  or  In  thejmajorlty  was  actively  Intolerant  of  those 
whose  political  views  diffcred  from  their  own 

In  those  days,  as  now,  lit  needed  a  broad  mind  and  a  great  heart 
to  be  tolerant  of  a  political  philosophy  utterly  opposed  to  one'a 
own.  Here  was  an  Infant  Nation  embarking  on  a  political  experi- 
ment without  equal  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  people  was  on  trial  before  a  world 
committed  almost  entirely  to  government  by  kings.  What  coxil(3 
be  more  natural  than  tljat  men  of  strong  convictions,  each  con- 
vinced that  his  way  was  the  best  and  each  one  determined  thai 
the  new  experiment  mu^  succeed,  should  come  to  disagreement 
over  policies  and  methoi?  In  fact,  every  Ingredient  of  a  perio<: 
of  great  stress  in  the  nattonal  Ufe  was  at  hand.  And  It  Is  a  tlm< 
like  that  when  men  are  most  sorely  tempted  to  look  upon  clvt 
Uberty  as  a  protection  ohly  to  themselves  and  not  to  those  wltt 
whom  they  disagree.         | 

Obviously,  we  are  Ln  a  Jjeriod  of  that  kind  today.  The  danger  a 
class  consciousness — something  for  which  the  vast  majority  oi 
Americans  have  little  syanpathy  In  normal  times — has  been  in- 
creased by  unemployment  and  insecurity.  The  danger  Ls  not 
theoretical  one.  It  Is  not  something  invented  In  the  mind  of  th«i 
social  psychologist.  It  Is  an  actual  condition  evidenced  by  hap 
penlngs  that  come  almost  daUy  to  my  attention. 

Only  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  wile  and  mother  com 
plaining  that  the  small  ibuslness  conducted  by  her  husband  an< 
son  had  been  ruined  becaiuse  they  opposed  the  poUtlcal  principles  o : 
the  city  administration,  i  Intimidation  had  driven  their  customer  t 
away.    Here  is  a  form  of  persecution  without  benefit  of  an  Aliei  t 
and  Sedition  Act. 

In  another  community  a  young  man  who  actively  opposed  ths 
boss  of  the  local  politick  machine  was  indicted  on  a  false  charg« 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Jury  consisting  entirely  of  p>erson  i 
connected  politically  with  the  leader  of  the  machine.  He  wa^ 
denied  bail  on  appeal.  After  several  postponements  the  case  came 
to  the  appellate  court  but  not  untU  after  the  defendant  had  served 


his  term 

Reports  have  ccnne  to 
have  testified  before  coni 
discharged  from  their  e 


e  Department  of  Justice  that  persons  wh  > 
lonal  committees  have  been  beaten  a  r 
ployment.    In  other  words,  for  exerclsin  f 
the  elementary  right  of  conveying  their  views  to  their  Govemmen^, 
they  were  subjected  to  pjhyslcal  cruelty  or  loss  of  their  Jobs. 

I  beUeve  most  of  youlwlU  remember  the  recent  Harlan  Coun^ 
prosecution  which  brought  to  light  widespread  denial  of  the  right  i 
of   workmen   to   organize   and    bargain   coUectively.     That   tinfoiH 
tunate  condition  Is  stea^llly  being  corrected,  and  I  beUeve  that 
time  goes  on  there  will  be  less  and  less  of  it. 

Events  such  as  these  are  the  reason  for  my  earlier  statement 
that  the  casual  attitude  which  takes  clvU  liberties  for  granted 
and  recognizes  no  dangef  to  them  is  Just  as  unreaUstlc  as  the  view 
that  the  American  people  are  steadUy  leaving  their  love  of  Uberty 
behind  them.  |  [ 

I  do  not  wish  to  apfear  to  you  as  an  alarmist.     I  have  thb 
greatest   confidence  thai  the   American  people  wlU  ride    througt 
this  storm  with  their  liberties  and  their  faith  In  these  llbertl^ 
imharmed. 

I  only  want  to  repeal  and  to  stress  as  strongly  as  I  can  tha 
warning  which  John  Ciffran  uttered  150  years  ago  for  his  genera- 
tion, for  our  own,  and  for  all  that  are  to  foUow:   "The  conditio' 
upon  which  God  has  ^ven  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vlgUancej' 
1^  piupose  Is  to  emphasize  that  If  we  wish  to  keep  what  we  ha\ 
gained  and  so  long  held,  we  must  be  alert.    We  must  be  on 
against   those   tendenciels   and   attitude.   In   otirselves   as   weU 
others,   that   open   the  jdoor  to   one  denial  of  Uberty   and   the 
another. 

The  Government,  of  cotn-se,   can  help  us  keep  watch.     It 
take  the  initiative  and  lead  the  way.    But  we  mtist  remember-| 
and  this  Is  Important-f-that  Government   cannot  do  the  whof 
Job. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  apathy  towajjd 
dvU  rights  traces  back  to  the  notion  that  their  protection  Is  the 
BOile  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  afraid  thefe 
Is  considerable  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  £f 
the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  which  Includes  the  first  10  amendments 
c*  the  Federal  Constltiftlon.  I 

Students  of  law  kno^,  of  course,  that  the  BUI  at  Bights  In  ^e 
Federal  Constitution  Is  a  prohibition  on  the  Federal  Govemmeiit. 
In  other  words.  It  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  deny  to  tl>e 
people  those  Ubertles  cJ  speech  and  assembly,  at  religion  and  tie 
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press,  that  are  so  vital  to  our  freedom.  Each  State  having  Its  own 
constitution  and  bill  of  rights,  it  was  assumed  by  the  authors 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  the  State  governments  would 
protect  their  own  citizens  from  infringement  of  these  liberties 
not  caused  by  the  Federal  Govwnment. 

Since  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  however,  another 
amendment — the  fourteenth — has  been  added,  which  pro\ide«  that 
no  State  shaU  make  any  law  abridging  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  United  States  citizens,  or  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  prop>erty  without  due  process,  or  deny  to  him  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Under  this  amendment  It  has  been  held 
that  a  citizen  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  Federal  courts  when 
he  IB  denied  full  protection  by  the  courts  of  his  State. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  powerless  to  protect  clvU  Uberty.  For  although  most  of  a  citizen's 
rights  are  created  and  protected  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
his  State,  there  are  certain  rights  which  he  obtains  not  from  his 
State  but  because  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  distinc- 
tion should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment falls  to  act  in  situations  that  seem  to  caU  for  Its  Intervention. 
It  serves  to  explain  vMiy  It  does  not  take  action  In  every  situation 
where  some  liberty  has  been  abused. 

The  Federal  Government  today  is  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
protect  clvU  liberties  by  all  metuis  available  to  it.  It  wlU  not  be  for 
this  faction  or  that,  this  class  or  that  class,  this  tuitlonality  or  that 
one.  but  for  all  the  people.  We  propoee  to  protect  civil  liberties  few 
the  businessman  and  the  laborer  aUke,  for  the  ^w  and  the  GenUle. 
and  the  people  of  all  races  and  creeds,  whatever  their  origin.  We 
believe  It  mxist  be  done  consistently  and  with  a  fine  ImpartlaUty — 
otherwise  It  caimot  be  truly  democratic. 

In  this  determination  we  have  recently  created  a  separate  unit  on 
civil  rights  In  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  unit  has  been  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine Just  where  the  Federal  Government  can  act  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Within  those  limits  it  wlU  exercise  its 
second  duty  of  ordering  investigation  and  prosecuting  for  violations 
of  rights  which  the  United  States  Government  is  charged  with 
protecting. 

The  unit  Is  now  at  work  under  my  supervision.  The  complaints 
of  citizens  which  have  already  reached  me  have  been  given  care- 
ful consideration.  In  many  cases,  we  have  had  to  reply  that  the 
matters  complained  of  were  so  completely  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Jurisdiction  that  we  could  do  nothing.  In  other 
cases,  we  have  proceeded  to  obtain  the  facts  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  Federal  law  has  been  violated. 

Yet.  when  aU  this  Is  done,  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  its  part,  and  when  the  State  has  given  aU  the  protection  It 
can.  something  more  Is  required.  The  courts  cannot  review  every 
denial  of  civil  rights  that  may  occur  in  our  midst.  Year  by  year 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
obviovis  that  tolerance  cannot  be  enforced  by  law.  No  government, 
however  strong,  can  guarantee  complete  observance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  golden  rule  canot  be  made  effective  by 
United  States  marshals.  The  great  protector  of  civil  liberty,  the 
final  source  of  Its  enforcement,  now  and  always.  Is  the  Invincible 
power  of  public  opinion. 

No  coiirt  or  law  can  make  whoUy  Inviolate  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  Once  It  Is  denied  by  ordinance  or  some  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power,  what  decree  or  court  award  can  restore  to  the  cltl- 
een  denied,  his  right  to  speak  on  that  occasion?  Only  the  Insist- 
ent will  of  a  tolerant  and  democratic  and  Informed  people  can 
Instire  freedom  at  aU  times  to  the  voice  that  utters  an  unpoptUar 
view. 

The  coxirts  can  provide  a  remedy  for  lawlessness,  but  for  Its 
complete  prevention  there  is  only  one  place  to  look,  and  that  Is 
to  an  overwhelming  public  determination  that  It  must  not  happen 
here. 

It  Is  an3rthlng  but  an  easy  Job,  this  task  of  protecting  civil  lib- 
erty, and  It  Is  made  twice  bxlrdensome  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
Uttle  pleasure  in  enforcing  liberty  for  those  who  would  deny 
Uberty  to  others  If  they  were  In  power.  It  Is  not  easy  to  detest  an 
extremist  philosophy  and  yet  insist  on  the  right  of  any  man  to 
advocate  it  freely. 

Yet,  apparently  we  must  do  Just  this  if  we  are  to  practice  our 
faith  In  democracy.  We  must  remember  that  America  was 
fotinded  by  men  who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  Intolerance 
In  other  lands.  We  must  remember  that  the  political  system 
which  they  advocated,  fought  for,  and  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  heresy  In  the  eyes  of  the  government  that  ruled 
them.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  democratic  way  Is  not  to 
crush  the  alien  view,  but  to  let  It  be  heard  and  to  defeat  It  by 
demonstrating  that  ovir  own  way  of  living  contributes  the  most  to 
human  happiness. 

Only  in  this  way,  through  the  vigilance  of  a  citizen  body 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  meaning  and  p\irpose  of  clvU  liberty, 
WlU  we  achieve  the  general  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  Govern- 
ment, by  precept  and  example,  and  by  providing  remedies  in  In- 
dlvldutd  cases  of  denial  of  liberty,  can  make  a  large  contribution. 
But  In  the  last  analysis,  the  American  tradition  of  individual 
freedom,  handed  down  to  us  by  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  many  another  devotee  of  liberty,  wUl 
be  carried  forward  only  If  each  of  xis  practices  every  day  that 
faith  In  which  Voltaire  declared  to  his  adversary,  "1  do  not  agree 
With  a  word  that  you  say,  but  X  wiU  defend  to  the  death  yoiir  right 
to  lay  it." 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recx>rd  a  very 
able  address  deUvered  by  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge.  on  March 
20.  1939.  in  Boston,  at  the  New  England  town  hall  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
(irinted  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

This  problem  should  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  that 
unemployment  and  care  of  the  needy  Is  a  vital  problem  of  society 
and  the  question  Is  how  and  by  what  agencies  should  this  problem 
be  handled. 

When  I  think  of  the  W.  P.  A.  I  visualize  our  Federal  Government 
raising  vast  sums  of  money  from  the  taxpayers  and  spending  this 
money  to  give  work  to  mUllons  of  men  on  local  projects. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize  that  taxes  are  paid  by  everyone — 
so  much  of  our  earnings  Is  taken  for  purposes  of  government.  Tha 
result  therefore  of  W.  P.  A.  Is  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  taken 
from  all  of  us  and  spent  by  a  Federal  agency.  I  raise  the  question. 
Does  this  process  Increase  employment?  I  think  not.  and  I  am 
confident  it  decreases  useftil  employment  and  national  income. 

If  our  more  than  40,000.000  workers  were  left  with  their  money, 
they  would  spend  It  as  they  desired  for  more  food,  more  clothes, 
better  housing,  and  other  purposes.  In  so  spending  they  would 
give  employment  Just  as  certainly  as  by  the  Federal  Government 
spending,  and  work  for  mUllons  of  men  would  be  directed  to  pro- 
duce what  the  F>eople  want.  I  am  confident  that  greater  general 
prosperity  will  result  In  permitting  the  workers  to  spend  their  own 
earnings  rather  than  by  taxation  and  spending  by  the  Government. 

When  we  speak  of  private  business  we  Just  mean  everyone.  If 
everyone  were  taxed  less,  of  course,  they  would  have  more  and 
spend  more  and  private  business  would  expand  and  employ  more. 
There  Is  no  great  magic  In  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  through  the 
W.  P.  A.  taking  the  people's  money  and  spending  It  the  way  som* 
official  decides. 

The  less  the  Government  spends  the  more  the  people  have  to 
spend  and  the  more  private  business  will  expand  to  take  care  of 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Heavy  taxation,  coupled  with  restrictions 
of  many  sorts  laid  down  from  a  distant  Government.  wlU  Impoverish 
the  workers  and,  far  from  curing  unemployment,  wUl  acttially 
create  It. 

One  most  unfortunate  result  of  Federal  spending  by  W.  P.  A.  for 
local  needs  is  that  it  necessarily  breaks  down  responsible  State  and 
local  government.  A  power  is  created  superior  to  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives before  which  they  must  bow  down  and  beg.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  mayor  depends  on  his  ability  to  obtain  funds  from  a 
Presidential  appointee  without  responsibility  to  the  people  of  his 
city.  For  effective  local  rule  a  mayor  should  be  responsible  to 
those  who  vote  for  him,  and  his  chief  Job  should  be  spending 
wisely  the  money  raised  from  them.  Now,  his  concern  Is  to  obtain 
someone  else's  money,  and  no  one  cares  how  wisely  other  people's 
money  Is  spent.  The  foundation  stone  of  our  democracy  Is  respon- 
sible local  government.  W.  P.  A.  means  a  bureaucracy,  armed  with 
blUlons  of  our  own  money,  destroyliig  this  foundation  and  deciding 
our  local  problems.  Little  Is  left  of  our  State  sovereignty  when 
the  State  does  not  perform  Its  duty  to  care  for  its  citizens.  It 
miist  be  recognized  that  to  have  both  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments 8p>ending  for  welfare  pwrpoaea  Is  destructive  of  efficiency 
and  responsibility. 

The  bureaucratic  spenders  In  Washington  necessarily  receive 
enormous  power  which  can  and  has  been  used  to  coerce  oxir  elected 
representatives  and  our  voters.  Undue  power  Is  surrendered  to  the 
Executive  which  some  day  may  be  instrumental  in  destroying  our 
form  of  government. 

It  was  Jefferson  who  wrote,  "We  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  thu 
Govenunent  to  the  practice  of  a  rlgorotis  economy  to  avoid  burden- 
ing the  people  and  arming  the  magistrate  with  a  patronage  of 
money,  which  might  be  used  to  corrupt  and  undermine  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government."     This  danger  he  foresaw  Is  stlU  with  us. 

The  belief  that  our  elected  State  and  local  officials  are  not  compe- 
tent to  handle  our  local  affairs  Is  a  belief  that  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  wlU  fall,  and  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  and  free  people 
who  believe  in  self-government.  Remember  It  Is  oixly  the  wealth  of 
the  48  States  that  can  be  reached  by  Washington. 

It  may  be  that  it  would  be  somewhat  more  convenient  to  have 
the  Federal  Treasury  a  central  tax-collecting  agent  for  certain 
taxes  that  could  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  States. 
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It  mav  be  that  It  would  benefit  the  States  to  have  a  Federal 
audltS^LSe  pSbllc  the  methods  used  by  the  States  to  promote 

%owev;f  ^v^'i^SSl  SSSS^be  given  or  withheld  from  a  sover- 
elS^  sii  at  «ie  whim  of  appointed  officials,  nor  rfiould  the 
mf^h^of  Sending  be  dictated.  That  Is  the  road  to  d^cUon 
of  M^xDnslblerepreaentaUve  government.  Our  country  Is  too  large, 
Se^SS  aSd^dltlon*  todlverslfled.  for  the  people  to  govern 
fnin  Washington  In  domestic  affairs.  Either  the  people  must  gov- 
ern locally  (a  they  must  be  ruled  from  Washington. 
^t^^not  foiW  that  our  Nation  of  48  States  became  the 
wealthiest  and  mightiest  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  with 
the  standard  of  living  the  highest  yet  seen  and  ^»>o«"f«Li°'!i- 
vldual  opportunity.  Our  pride  of  accomplishment  was  inMnen^. 
andwe  were  the  envy  of  the  world.  All  this  was  accomplished 
without  the  Federal  CJovemment  spending  our  °^°°tTi/ii, ''w'^k/re 
billions  to  take  care  of  us.  We  can.  y}^°;^^l^^  wcLi^- 
comoetent  manaoanent.  and  ample  capital,  become  more  prosper- 
SS??SS^eJnSvSoy  a  yetlSgher  standard  of  ^^/^^..^'^ 
■  however.  If  this  U  to  be  done.  we.  the  P«°P^«.  °^^-f °  "  S?n 
selves.    It  never  was  and  never  can  be  done  by  a  Washington 

^'^^^need  should  be  helped.    The  question  U  how  and  by 

I  believe  that  our  local  and  State  governments  are  «»•  o^^ 
who  should  care  for  the  need,  of  their  people  as  tfejT ^P^^J 
decide-  that  is  the  liberal  doctrine  of  home  rule  and  the  basis 
of  our  representaUve  government.  A  distant  BO',«-nment  should 
not  take  our  money  to  spend  for  local  purposes  ^ /^^s^^lPJ^ 
?Se  local  people  taow  b^t  the  needs  of  their  neighborhood  and 
will  spend  toelr  own  funds  more  wisely.  Our  form  of  government 
requirMthat  the  SUtes  be  sovereign  as  respects  their  citizens;  ovu^ 
^te  and  local  representatives  must  not  be  pawns  for  Washington 

^"w*'p.  *A.  °2S^  vast  Federal  spendhig.  Remember  that  1^ 
Federal  spending  leaves  more  for  the  workers  and  the  local  govern- 
ments and  greater  prosperity  for  all.  -„,o«r. 

Many  yeare  ago  the  feaTof  this  type  of  spending  made  Jefferson. 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  plead:  'Tf  '^  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
oretense  of  taking  care  of  them,  they  must  become  happy. 
%nder  preeent  Conditions  what  do  we  see?  In  6  years  of  peace  a 
deficit  of  ♦30.000.000.000.  We  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinuation. This  is  the  road  to  monetary  chaos.  It  Is  an  appalling 
situation  and  must  be  corrected.  Yet  next  year  we  may  see  perhaps 
four  or  five  bUUons  of  our  doUars  taken  from  us  pouring  put  to 
KTeat  streams,  of  which  W.  P.  A.  is  the  largest.  Great  minority 
groups  are  formed  to  bring  pressure  on  our  Congress  to  spend  our 
money  Our  Federal  Government  was  not  foxmded  or  formed  for 
these  purposes,  nor  can  it  cope  with  the  pressure  of  these  groups. 
We  must  retrace  our  steps  to  an  underlying  principle  of  our  Con- 
stitution—that  the  SUtes  be  aovereign  as  respects  the  welfare  ol 
their  citixens. 

What  would  happen  If  thto  entire  lour  blUion  spending  were 
canceled  and  in  its  place  one-half  the  amounts-two  bUUon— wctc 
voted  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  population  to  the  States  to 
n)end  as  they  decide?  The  Federal  Budget  would  be  under  control. 
Responsible  local  and  SUte  government  would  be  reestablished, 
loc^credlt  restored.  Under  these  conditions  I  feel  certain  that 
private  enterprise  would  greaUy  reduce  the  load  of  unemployment. 
whUe  funds  would  be  readUy  avaUable  locaUy  to  care  for  the  reduced 
number  ot  unfortunate  people. 

Our  great  democracy,  restored  to  its  tinderlylng  ccmstltutional 
IH-indples.  would  move  forward  to  greater  heights  of  achievement 
and  prosp«lty.  

Buying  Union-Label  Goods 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  7  (leffislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  6) .  1939 


This  year   marks  the 
trades  department  of  the 
the  imited  action  of  one- 
national  labor  unions  of 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  I.  U.  ORNBURN,  SBCRETART-TRKASURKB, 
DMION  I.ABEL  TRAD88  IXPARTBCKNT.  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR  

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  aA  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  tbe  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject.  Buyit« 
Union  Lat>el  Qoods,  recently  delivered  by  I.  M.  Ombum,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, imlon  label  trades  department,  American 
PWeration  of  Labor,  over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Ck>. 

Tber«  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


leth    anniversary   of   the   union   label 

.^rican  Federation  of  Labor.    Through 

•If  of  the  affiliated  national  and  toter- 

nawomii  i~~x   «^x^^  «*  v©  American  Federation  of  Labor,  this 

department  has  a  long  liJt  of  achievements  during  the  past  3 

The  union  label,  shop  c^d,  and  service  button  are  the  trade- 
marks of  union  workers  wh*)  have  made  steady  progress  during  this 
oeriod  The  unions  that  |iave  adopted  insignia  have  greaUy  In- 
creased their  membership  land  also  the  demand  for  union-made 
oroducts  and  union  service4.  .        ^  ..  _. 

The  union  label  is  a  symbol  which  Is  displayed  by  means  of  s 
cloth  or  paper  label,  stamp,  or  other  imprint  "PO°  P';^'^*?^!^ 
assure  consumers  that  the  ^rchandlae  Is  made  to  unionized  shops 

'"■SfSS  card  is  a  prtot^  sign  which  is  displayed  in  a  window 
or  on  the  wall  of  all  sh*ps  and  other  business  establishments 
whose  employees  are  imionM«d.  ,„...^t.   „# 

The  service  or  working  Ibuttons  are  similar  to  the  insignia  of 
lodges  or  fraternal  orders  tod  are  worn  to  the  same  manner.  The 
woflSig  button  gives  assiince  that  services  are  rendered  by  a 

""ri^of°i.U''^mbleJ^"-8iand  for  American  ^^^^''-^--^ 
cludng  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  worktog  conditions. 
Thev  arTa  conttoual  boy^tt  against  sweatshops  and  unsanitary 
^ZxIIb  XT  are  a  SJpetS  strike  aga^t  5^/"^^;^^ 
low-naid  women  as  well  U  men  workers.  And.  flnsUy.  they  are 
S  emWenuTof  a  union  cfnsade  for  higher  American  standards  of 

"^  thP  nast  58  vears  fthe  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  has 

coSUnUy^vo^tS^rtbree  basic  principles  which  are  now 

SSlSfwIcJfp^  M    ajfoundation    for    permanent    prosperity. 

Sioueh  iS-  unions,  hjjurs  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from 

I?  average  S^ 72  hours  a>eek  to  an  average  of  40'^  hours  a  week. 

Iv    Jl^^^ing    hours    moie    Jobs    are    created.     This    is    the    b«* 

methS  through  which  America  can  reemploy  Its  mlUions  of  Job- 

less  men  and  women  workers.  „^,^.,. 

ThV  second  great  principle  advocated  by  the  American  Pedera- 

ti^J^SoT  S  a  wage  Adequate  to  raise  a  family  according  to 

iSfer^ai'^Kidards^t  fcciGdes  not  only  the  necessities  of  life. 

bS  S^thVSu^tlonal.  fcultural.  recreational  values  that  go  with 

SS^em   clvmzation  |From   an   economic   standpoint,   higher 

SIS^eTtor™  1  wilUng  w(iker8  would  create  a  purchasing  power 

that  would  guarantee  Industrial  stability. 

SLentlv  ^fore  the  Te*iporary  National  Economic  Committee  of 
thf^nrtedStet«  senate,  toted  economists  brought  out  the  startling 
statement  t^t  since  1939.  because  of  the  depression,  waje  and 
£^^me«  have  lost  $120,000,000,000.  farmers  have  lost  WS.OOO  - 
SoSo.  and  stockholders  have  lo«t  •20.000.000  000^  °J^"  JJlg*; 
these  three  eroups  of  society  would  have  had  a  total  of  SITB.OOO.- 
S^^re  income  if  tjhe  economic  machine  had  conttoued  to 

oroduce  each  year  as  muth  as  it  did  to  1929.  

To  create  more  Jobs  atid  to  pay  more  wages.  It  Is  nec^ry  a^ 
the  same  time  to  create  ft  demand  for  those  goods  which  the  ne^ 
hands  produce.  In  ordee  to  Increase  consumer  demand,  which  U 
conceded  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  our  recovery  program,  11 
is  also  necessary  that  all  workers  receive  an  income  higher  thai 
so-called  prevalltog  wagej  scales.  They  must  re«jive  union  wag^ 
When  consumers  buy  ijoods  made  by  organized  workers  who  re- 
ceive higher  pay  they  axJomatically  increase  buytog  power  to  tht 
same  degree,  and  that  In  turn  creates  better  times. 

Not  only  does  the  An^rican  Federation  of  Labor  advocate  th< 
purchase  of  union-made   goods  by   American   consumers    but  w« 
adso  urge  the  buytog  of  American-made  products.    We  have  ap- 
proved the  campaign  of  «|conomic  boycotts  as  a  protest  against  th<i 
racial  and   religious   periecution   to   Germany   and   the   atrocloui 
bombing  of  innocent  woiien  and  children  by  Japan  in  China. 

The  union  label  is  the  best  guaranty  that  products  are  manu- 
factured to  America.  Tjie  purchase  of  American-made  goods  1 1 
not  only  a  patriotic  dutyj  but  it  will  greatly  help  bustoess  recover; 

of  American  Industries.  .       ^         i.       i-.^  . 

The  ccnsimier  can  greatly  assist  to  this  campaign  by  patronlztoi ; 
only  those  firms  that  iu  vmion-label  goods.  They  are  alwayi 
American  nuule.  ]  j    *    v  i     «.,. 

A  good  illustration  of  Vhat  buying  American  can  do  to  help  ou  r 
own  wcffkers  and  industiles  is  found  in  the  recent  action  of  our 
Oovermnent  in  raising  tie  tariff  26  percent  on  all  German  good#. 
including  Czechoslovakii.  When  the  importation  of  shoes  from 
Csechoslovakia  stops  thotisands  of  American  shoe  workers  wiU  nntt 
employment  to  our  boot  and  shoe  todustrles.  ThU  wiU  create 
purchasing  power  and  increase  employment  In  other  Unes.  It  » 
one  of  the  solutions  of  oijr  economic  difficulties.  The  sooner  Amei  - 
lea  discovers  this  fact  the  quicker  we  shaU  emerge  from  this 
disasUous  depression.  ^^      ,    . 

A  potential  market  fdr  more  than  $30,000,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican manufactiu-ed  goods,  providing  employment  for  more  thai 
75  000  workers  has  been  opened  to  the  United  States  through  th  B 
cancelation  of  the  Czeth  trade  treaty  and  this  withdrawal  cf 
trade  concessions  extended  to  other  coxintries  imder  that  pac  j. 
America  can  now  obtain  a  firmer  hold  on  the  domestic  sale  <r 
glassware,  pottery,  glcvas.  textile,  and  other  products  as  weU  «s 
^OM  It  wUl  help  th&  producers  of  raw  materials.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  it  means  when  the  American  Federation  of  Lalx  r 
urges  our  c<Histuners  to  buy  American  products. 

The  best  way  to  preyent  America's  being  drawn  toto  anothir 
world  war  Is  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  become  economical  y 
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Independent.  We  have  aU  the  products  In  the  new  world  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  and  if  we  develop  our  domestic  trade  among 
pan-American  countries  there  will  be  less  possibility  of  our  be- 
coming engaged  in  Old  World  entanglements. 

The  union  label  trades  department  recently  Issued  a  itolon 
label  catalog-directory  for  the  purpose  of  tocreastog  the  sale  of 
xmlon-made  products.  This  catalog-directory  is  a  48-page  book 
containing  a  complete  list  of  names  of  nationally  known  manu- 
factiirers  of  union-made  products.  It  also  contains  a  full-page 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt,  who  endorsed  the  prtociple  of 
union-label  buying.  Facsimiles  of  all  union  labels,  shop  cards, 
and  service  buttons  with  the  names  of  officials  of  the  respective 
national  and  international  labor  unions  affiliated  with  our  depart- 
ment are  Included  in  this  booklet. 

A  free  copy  of  this  union  label  catalog-directory  will  be  sent 
to  interested  parties.  Address  all  requests  to  the  Union  Label 
Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  1939  Union  Label  Catalog  Directory  will  be  Issued  on  Jiily  1 
of  this  year.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  annual  buyers'  giUde  Is 
to  give  to  fair  manufactxirers  the  reward  of  a  union  market  of 
25.000.000  consumers  with  a  purchasing  power  of  over  $6,000,000,000 
a  year. 

The  support  of  women's  auxiliaries  has  become  an  Important 
factor  In  our  union-label  campaign.  In  the  struggle  for  human 
rights,  economic  freedom,  and  social  Justice,  women  are  playtog 
a  more  and  more  important  part.  Through  enfranchisement  they 
are  exerting  a  greater  and  greater  influence  upon  State  and  na- 
tional legislation.  Women  play  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  every  locality.  Their  efforts  are  becoming  much 
more  effective  throiigh  the  collective  buying  of  imlon  label 
products. 

Men  require  the  cooperation  of  women  to  domestic,  social,  edu- 
cational, political,  and  economic  problems.  With  the  advent  of 
women's  sxiffrage  the  voters  of  labor  unionists'  families  began 
to  ballot  collectively.  By  patroniztog  union  firms,  they  buy 
collectively. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  appeal  to  all  Americans  to  buy  union- 
made  and  American-made  products.  If  jrou  would  like  to  know 
how  to  create  more  Jobs  for  American  workers;  if  3rou  would  like 
to  aid  in  raising  wage  levels  of  union  workers;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  assist  to  bringing  back  better  times  to  America,  then  buy 
tmion  label,  union-made  products  and  use  union  services. 


By  the  Rio  Grande 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AprQ  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  AprU  6) ,  1939 


EDITOBIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST  OP  APRIL  2.  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post  of  the  issue  of  April  2.  entitled  "By  the  Rio  Grande." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  s^  follows: 

[Editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  2.  1939] 

BT    THE    RIO    GRANDE 

Putting  the  matter  mildly.  It  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
is  nursing  a  hotl>ed  of  radical  communism  to  Mexico,  and  is 
footing  the  bills  because  of  our  good-neighbor  poUcy. 

The  Mexican  Government  for  a  long  time  has  piclLed  up  enough 
petty  cash  to  keep  the  Cardenas  government  to  the  saddle  by  sell- 
ing silver  to  this  country. 

We  found  that  this  Government,  so  strengthened  and  nurtured, 
grew  more  ambitious  for  foreign  money,  and  expropriated  oil  lands 
discovered  and  exploited  by  American  capital. 

We  can  readily  see  that  Mexican  peons,  groaning  itoder  crushing 
taxes,  might  well  look  askance  upon  the  wells  draining  vital  oil 
from  the  pools  under  their  own  native  land. 

They,  however,  know  little  and  care  less  about  contractual  obli- 
gations assumed  by  their  Government.  Pew  peons  ever  were  to 
sympathy  with  any  Mexican  Government,  and  at  least  this  one  has 
given  them  physical  evidence  that  it  Is  doing  something,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreigners. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  foreign  Investments  have  kept  alive 
more  than  one  Mexican  Government,  and  this  one  is  no  exception. 

The  danger,  as  we  see  it  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  country,  is 
not  so  much  an  economic  one  at  the  present  time,  but  a  political 
one.  We  prate  officially  of  Latto-American  democracies,  when  few 
ot  them  really  exist. 


Mexico  certainly  Is  not  a  democracy,  and  at  the  preeent  time  la 
the  Russia  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  think  that  we  actually 
created  this  Russia  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  unsettling  and 
disturbing. 

Mexico  opened  her  doors  to  Leon  Trotsky  and  established  this 
arch  plotter  in  security  and  comfort.  The  expropriation  was  advo- 
cated by  Ttotsky  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  Mexican  soil. 

Now,  within  the  past  few  days,  we  are  witnessing  preparations 
for  an  Influx  of  the  people  which  supported  the  red  government 
of  Spain.  A  handsome  yccht  has  appeared  off  the  Mexican  coast. 
making  advance  arrangements. 

Flying  the  American  flag,  it  was  greeted  by  emissaries  of  President 
Cardenas.  There  is  no  secret  that  the  officials  who  fled  the  coming 
of  General  Franco  in  Spain — Juan  Negrln  and  Jvillo  Alvares  del 
Va3ro — are  about  to  settle  in  Mexico,  with  plenty  of  treasure  from 
the  looted  churches  and  coffers  of  that  unhappy  land,  and  hundreds 
of  active  followers. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  months  for  this  nest  of  revolutionaries  to 
get  in  their  work  in  Mexico. 

The  red  state  will  naturally  welcome  their  funds  and  support. 

Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  will  probably  continue 
to  be  good  neighbors  and  extend  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  through  the  Monroe  Etoctrine.  over  the  most  dangerous  and 
disturbing  elements  to  the  modem  world. 


New  Deal  and  the  Republican  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  6) .  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO.  MARCH 

18.  1939 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday,  March  18.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tarr]  delivered  an 
appealing  address  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcori),  as  follows: 

The  Republican  Party  today  is  still  the  mtoorlty  party,  but  tbe 
general  impression  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country  is 
that  the  New  Deal  tide  is  rapidly  recedtog  and  that  the  people  are 
again  looking  to  the  Republican  Party  for  leadership.  It  is  most 
Important  that  the  Republicans,  even  though  they  are  still  In  the 
opposition,  formulate  their  program  on  which  to  appeal  to  the  people 
for  a  change  of  administration,  and  the  Frank  committee  baa  been 
worktog  on  a  declaration  of  Republican  principles. 

We  find  an  overwhelmingly  difficult  problem  before  us.  After  0 
years  of  New  Deal  rule,  after  every  kind  of  experiment,  and  the  addl* 
tion  of  $20,000,000,000  to  the  national  debt  the  fimdamental  prob- 
lems are  still  unsolved.  More  than  10.000.000  people  are  unemployed 
In  the  United  States  today,  about  3,000,000  of  them  receiving  a  bare 
sutjslstence  from  W.  P.  A.  Twenty  million  people  art  looking  to  the 
Government  for  food.  Millions  more  are  receiving  inadequate  wage* 
and  fall  in  that  underprivileged  class  for  whom  the  New  Dealers 
have  shed  tears  in  every  speech,  and  to  whom  tbey  have  repeatedly 
promised  prosperity  and  sectulty.  And  yet  there  are  more  people 
underprivileged  today,  more  people  who  have  barely  enough  to  live 
on.  or  not  enough  to  live  on.  than  there  have  been  at  any  time 
except  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  depression. 

The  national  Income  In  1938  was  not  ibuch  more  than 
$60,000,000,000.  If  we  go  back  10  years,  we  find  a  national  Income 
of  $80,000,000,000  and  10,000.000  fewer  people  among  whom  to  divide 
It.  The  average  Income  per  individual  Is  30  percent  leas  th&n  H 
was  in  1928.     Of  course,  times  are  hard. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  proof  that  this  condition  has  been 
created  or  prolonged  by  the  policies  of  the  present  administration, 
but  we  have  come  out  of  every  past  depression  more  quickly,  to  a 
higher  standard  of  income,  and  to  greater  employment,  without 
measures  of  the  New  Deal  character.  Certainly  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  New  Deal  policies  have  utterly  faUed  in  their 
objectives. 

There  can  be  only  one  mato  purpose  In  any  intelligent  program 
today — that  Is  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed and  the  other  millions  who  are  below  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  life.  If  that  problem  cannot  be  solved,  our  whole  repub- 
lican form  of  government  must  admit  Itself  a  falltxrc.  When  we 
see  the  conditions  which  exist  In  some  of  our  cities,  and  I  have 
seen  them  to  Ohio  as  you  have  seen  them  in  New  York,  we  very 
quickly  lose  oxn-  pride  in  the  statistics  which  show  a  higher  aver- 
age standard  of  living  to  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.    When 
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you  lee  the  conditions  which  social  workers  see  every  day  you 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  are  eager  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  seems  to  furnish  direct  assistance  to  the  bitter  conditions 
their  charges  face,  no  matter  what  the  other  consequences  of  those 
measures.  ,^    ^  ^. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  challenges  the  Tankee  Ingenuity  of  the 
American  people,  and.  of  course,  we  Republicans  claim  a  little 
more  of  that  Yanlcee  ingenuity,  particularly  from  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont, than  Is  possessed  by  the  Democrats.  The  New  Deal  must 
have  credit  for  trying  every  possible  remedy  which  anyone  sug- 
gested, sound  or  unsound,  and  through  experimentation  they  have 
eliminated  a  considerable  number  of  their  favorite  panaceas;  at 
least  they  have  eliminated  them  In  the  minds  of  all  reasonable 
men.  even  If  they  themselves  are  unwilling  to  abandon  them. 

The  New  Deal  Is  such  a  conglomeration  of  all  kinds  of  measures 
that  It  is  Interesting  for  a  moment  to  try  to  analyze  Just  what  it 
really  Is.  Its  objectives  undoubtedly  were  to  help  the  Nation,  and 
particularly  the  lower-Income  groups,  but  from  the  beginning  It  has 
been  motivated  apparently  by  a  complete  distrust  of  otw  entire 
economic  and  bxislness  system,  extending  almost  to  every  Individual 
businessman.  The  assumption  was  that  because  a  great  depression 
occurred  all  of  the  former  principles  accepted  as  the  cause  for 
American  leadership  In  the  world  should  be  discarded,  and  this  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  depression  was  world-wide  and  affected 
many  other  nations  where  an  entirely  different  business  system 
existed.  There  has  been  no  real  Interest  In  trying  to  restore  pri- 
vate industry,  and  the  assumption  has  been  that  the  Government 
could  do  everything  better  than  It  was  done  before. 

This  critical  attitude  extended  to  the  most  accepted  fiscal  prin- 
ciples, such  as  the  belief  (which  has  Inspired  every  past  President, 
Republican  and  Democrat)  that  there  Is  a  moral  obligation  to  hold 
Government  expenses  down  to  revenues  and  conduct  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  same  sound  business  principles  which 
are  necessary  to  avoid  bankruptcy  In  private  Industry  and  ultimate 
repudiation  by  Government. 

The  President  even  abandoned  the  sound  currency  ideas  which 
have  always  guided  the  United  States,  devalued  the  dollar  under 
the  almost  childish  Warren  theory  that  this  would  increase  domestic 
price*,  and  flirted  with  the  Idea  of  an  Inflation  of  the  currency. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  New  Dealers  have  a  deep-seated  distrust 
Of  the  entire  system  of  Individual  initiative,  free  competition,  and 
reward  for  hard  work,  Ingenuity,  and  daring  which  have  made 
America  what  It  Is. 

They  have  relied  on  three  types  of  Government  activity.  The 
first  tyj>e  consists  of  direct  relief,  in  different  forma,  to  the  lower- 
Income  groups.  Beginning  with  assistance  to  the  States,  which 
were  building  up  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  handling  relief,  a 
combination  of  direct  and  work  relief  under  public-spirited  citizen 
boards  cooperating  with  private  agencies,  the  New  Deal  suddenly 
decided  that  no  one  could  do  the  Job  as  well  as  they  could,  and, 
as  a  condition  of  the  financial  assistance  which  was  necessary.  In- 
sisted on  complete  administrative  control.  Finding  this  too  much 
Of  a  Job,  they  returned  the  unemployables  to  the  States  and  under- 
took to  provide  work  relief  for  all  employables.  That  Job  has 
never  been  completely  done,  and  the  expense  Is  so  tremendous  that 
It  probably  never  will  be.  The  attempt  to  adnUnister  from  Wash- 
ington a  great  work-relief  program  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  has  resulted  in  Inefficiency,  politics,  and  a  vast  expense 
which  threatens  a  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Other  relief  measures  are  the  C.  C.  C,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  other  minor  agencies. 

The  second  t>-pe  of  New  Deal  activity  Includes  the  Government 
regulatory  measures,  which  attempt  to  raise  the  Income  of  this 
group  or  that  group  by  controlling  prices,  wages,  hovirs,  and  prac- 
tices throughout  the  United  States.  Such  were  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
the  A.  A.  A.  Such  are  the  laws  regvilatlng  agriculture  today,  the 
Ouffey  Coal  Act.  the  wage-hour  law.  This  type  of  law  has  com- 
pletely failed  In  Its  purpose.  Farm  prices  are  as  low  today  as  they 
were  54  years  ago,  before  the  agricultiiral  control  measures  began. 
The  administration  of  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act  for  2  years  has  done  no 
more  than  Impose  expense  on  the  Industry.  The  wage-hour  law 
threatens  to  drive  hundreds  of  people  out  of  small  business,  and 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Attempts  to  fix  prices  have  been 
frequent  in  history  throughout  the  world.  Without  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  purposes  sought.  exi>erlence  has  shown,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Brazil  coffee  control  and  the  East  Indian  rubber 
control,  that  such  attempts  are  doomed  to  failure.  Our  own 
experience  does  not  contradict  that  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  this  type  of  law  Is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  to 
private  enterprise.  No  man  can  tell  when  the  Goveriunent  may 
Btep  Into  his  business  and  nullify  all  of  the  effort  and  energy  and 
Ingenuity  he  may  have  shown  In  developing  that  business.  He  Is 
hounded  by  Inspectors,  excessive  regulation,  reports,  and  red  tape. 
Many  have  gone  out  of  business  and  many  have  stayed  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  covild  not  feel  certain  that  with  all  this  Govern- 
ment regulation  they  might  not  be  utterly  wasting  their  time  and 
their  money. 

The  other  type  of  New  Deal  experiment  la  direct  Govenunent 
business  activity  In  fields  where  the  Government  thinks  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  fallen  down  on  Its  Job.  Of  this  character  are  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  Rxiral  i lectriflcation  Administration,  the  lending 
agencies  extending  Government  credit  to  home  owners  and  farm 
owners,  the  building  of  canals  and  other  eelX-liquidatlng  public 
works.  Unquestionably  some  of  this  activity  Is  Jxistifled,  though 
usually  the  reason  that  private  capital  has  failed  to  enter  the  field 
Is  because  the  enterprise  Is  unprofitable  in  spite  of  the  glowing 
pro6i)ectus  of  some  Government  department. 


But  there  are  some  unprofitable  things  which  a  government 
should  start,  and  governments  always  have  done  something  of  this 
kind.  It  U  a  question  of  degree.]  It  Is  very  doubtful  In  my  mind 
whether  the  T.  V.  A.  ever  was  Jvuiified  In  view  of  the  development 
of  public  utilities  in  the  Tenness^  Valley,  but  now  we  have  it  and 
have  to  operate  It  to  the  best  advantage.  Private  capital  could  not 
undertake  the  building  of  canalsJ  but  neither  should  the  Govern- 
ment imless  they  are  economicallT  sound  and  Jxistlfled  by  the  tolls 
which  can  be  collected. 

The  lending  of  funds  to  stimulate  the  buUdlng  Industry  under 
the  P.  H.  A.  seems  to  me  Justified  as  an  emergency  matter.  And  so 
also  the  Federal  farm-loan  banks  ;  ill  a  need  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  private  capital  could  not  -each.  In  this  lending  field,  how- 
ever, the  Government,  as  far  as  possible,  should  create  a  set-up 
which  can  he  taken  over  by  prliate  lending  agencies  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  and  in  general,  there  should  be  no  fvirther 
extension  of  Government  activity  and  competition  unless  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Nei  /  Deal  seemed  to  be  Inspired  with 
a  hostility  to  the  entire  preexUtlng  American  economic  system. 
The  resvilt  Is  that  these  three  tj]  les  of  meastxres  which  I  have  de- 
scribed have  not  been  admlniste:  ed  with  any  special  care  to  pre- 
serve the  best  features  of  prlva:e  Industry  and  encourage  it  to 
bring  about  recovery.  The  relie  t  measures  have  been  inefficient 
and  exp)enslve.  They  have  resu  ted  In  a  tremendous  burden  of 
taxation,  which  bears  down  on  tie  man  who  Is  trying  to  make  his 
own  Uvlng.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  preserve  »;onditlons  under 
which  a  man,  striving  for  a  private  Job  and  doing  his  Job  well,  shall 
be  encouraged  and  preferred  to  the  man  on  W.  P.  A.  The  other 
two  types  of  measures,  Govemitient  regtilatlon  and  Government 
competition,  have  directly  discduraged  private  activity  of  every 
kind.  More  men  have  gone  cut  C3(f  business  In  the  last  5  years  than 
have  gone  into  business  becax|se  of  the  complete  uncertainty 
whether  they  can  survive  a  conajtant  Government  Interference. 

Now  we  are  told  that  everything  has  changed  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  treat  busineps  like  human  beings.  The  very 
adoption  of  a  so-called  policy  of  a  ppeasement  admits  that  American 
businessmen  and  men  who  wotjld  like  to  go  into  business  have 
been  badgered  and  discoviraged  to  sui  extent  which  requires  an 
absolute  reversal  of  Government!  policy.  Secretary  Hopkins  made 
a  speech  in  Des  Moines  and  Sectetary  Morgenthau  Is  having  mot- 
toes hung  m  the  offices  of  the  Tr<  asury  Department  with  the  legend 
"Does  it  help  recovery?"  ,      „ 

But  as  the  old  saying  goes,  'Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
The  appeasement  policy  Is  like  the  famous  "breathing  spell  for 
business  "  only  a  smoke  screen  \  o  conceal  the  real  policies  of  the 
administration.  It  cannot  be  slicere.  Whenever  any  question  of 
action  arises,  the  President  is  Jttst  as  determined  In  his  previous 
policies  as  he  ever  has  been  bef  01  e.  ^  o       *_ 

within  the  last  few  days  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  Secretary 
Wallace  have  argued  for  a  continuation  of  the  Presidents  power  to 
devalue  the  doUar,  althoxigh  a  stjble  ctirrency  is  one  of  the  great^t 
necessities  for  mental  reassurajice  to  American  business.  The 
President  himself  has  Indicated  that  he  wishes  a  continuation  of 
his  power  to  Issue  $3,000,000,000  in  greenbacks,  a  power  which  he 
says  is  a  convenient  club  ha  his  closet.  A  club  against  whom? 
Against  Congress?  Against  the  economic  royalists,  in  case  the 
President  chooses  to  blame  then  for  depressed  prices?  Nothing 
would  be  more  calamitous  to  bui  ilness  revival  than  the  sudden  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  issue  billions  of  paper  greenbacks  with 
no  property  whatever  behind  ttem.  How  easy  for  the  President 
to  give  up  these  monetary  powers,  which  hang  over  the  business 
world  like  the  sword  of  Damocl  es. 

Businessmen  are  agreed  that  tl  le  amendment  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  would  do  mu^h  to  reassure  manufacturers,  and 
stimulate  additional  Investment  in  plants.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  demanded  an  immediate  hearing  on  its  amend- 
ments. Yet  up  to  this  time  th?  President  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have 
successftilly  prevented  the  settln;  of  any  date  even  for  hearings  on 
the  amendments  already  introduced  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  the  Sen  ite. 

If  taxes  cannot  be  reduced,  at  least  an  Increase  can  be  prevented. 
The  pay-roll  tax  is  today  the  t  lost  burdensome  tax  on  business. 
and  incidentally  a  lx)nu8  to  get  rid  of  labor  and  Install  machinery 
and  Increase  unemployment.  Tie  tax  Is  already  5  percent  of  the 
pay  roll,  and  goes  up  to  6  percent  the  Ist  of  next  January.  This 
Increase  Is  wholly  unnecessary  e]  :cept  to  build  up  an  Imaginary  re- 
serve to  astronomical  figures,  and  provide  the  New  Deal  with  cash 
to  pay  deficits.  Senator  Vandeniiero  has  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  suspend  the  going  into  effect  of  this  Increase,  but  the  adminis- 
tration Is  definitely  oppjoeed. 

The  S.  E.  C.  still  takes  the  a  tltude  that  businessmen  are  pre- 
sumptively crooks.  Only  this  w  »ek  a  committee  stiggestlng  minor 
modifications  in  the  securities  law.  the  merit  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  was  met  by  a  blast  from  Mr.  Douglas,  characterizing  their 
plan  as  a  "phoney."  and  implytig  that  their  only  interest  was  to 
line  their  own  pockets  at  th<  expense  of  the  Investors.  The 
8.  E.  C.  la  still  pressing  for  a  Mil  giving  It  additional  regulatory 
powers  over  the  drafting  of  trviat  indentures  and  the  private  busi- 
ness negotiations  involved  In  s\ch  indentures.  The  appeasement 
policy  Is  completely  Insincere.  The  present  administration  has  no 
confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  prli  ate  business  activity.  While  their 
policy  continues.  It  Is  Impossible  to  achieve  any  real  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  unemployment. 

What  then  should  be  the  Republican  program?  It  must  com- 
bine a  policy  of  encouragement  to  private  indxistry,  which  can  put 
millions  of  men  to  work,  with  akncere  and  effective  administration 
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of  relief  measures  to  assist  directly  the  lower-income  groups.  It 
must  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  relief  measures  in  this 
country  for  many  years  to  come.  Before  the  great  depression  it 
was  reasonable  to  hope  that  our  economic  system  had  reached  a 
point  where  Government  help  was  unnecessary  except  In  cases  of 
misfortune.  It  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  man  who  worked 
diligently  during  his  active  life  could  provide  a  home  and  an  in- 
come for  his  old  age.  But  the  depression  of  1929-32  showed 
us  that  our  system  had  not  reached  that  point.  Even  if  we  elim- 
inated unemployment,  the  fact  remains  that  many  people  mvist 
work  at  poor  Jobs,  the  product  of  which  is  of  so  little  value  that 
the  rest  of  the  population  will  not  pay  them  an  adequate  living. 
And  so  we  must  assist  the  lower-Income  groups  by  direct  relief, 
by  work  relief,  by  old-age  pensions,  by  unemployment  mstirance, 
and  by  some  form  of  housing  subsidy. 

But  the  administration  of  this  relief  must  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  care  that  it  may  not  destroy  our  entire  American  system 
and  put  the  whole  population  on  relief.  It  must  be  carried  on  with 
economy,  because  the  cost  of  supporting  those  who  do  not  work  Is 
undoubtedly  borne  by  those  who  are  working.  The  return  from 
capital  will  never  support  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  papulation. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  relief  can  only  come  from  the  Income 
of  those  who  are  actually  working,  and  if  we  impose  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  that  Income  there  will  no  longer  be  any  Incentive  to 
work,  and  certainly  no  Incentive  to  put  other  men  to  work. 

I  think  we  must  recognize,  after  all,  that  relief  will  never  do  more 
than  provide  a  bare  living  and  will  never  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  real  work  in  private  industry.  Old-age  pensions  can  never  be 
so  high  as  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  hoiase  and  a  reason- 
able Income,  saved  by  the  effort  of  the  family  which  has  worked 
successfully.  We  see  today  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  popu- 
lar approval  of  further  expenditures  for  W.  P.  A.,  and  If  we  were 
raising  by  taxation  our  entire  budget  we  would  find  the  popular 
opposition  even  stronger.  And  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so, 
because  the  burden  of  supporting  those  who  do  not  work  cannot  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  point  at  which  It  will  discourage  all  initiative 
and  all  effort  on  the  part  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
For  the  same  reason  the  relief  agencies  must  be  administered  so 
that  those  on  relief  are  not  better  off  than  the  i>eople  who  are 
working.  A  man  who  has  saved  and  built  his  home  should  cer- 
tainly be  better  off  than  the  man  who  has  saved  nothing.  He 
should  be  better  off  than  the  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  live 
in  a  subsidized  apartment  house  built  by  the  Government. 

In  short,  in  administering  relief,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
only  a  palliative,  only  a  stopgap'  and  that  it  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself, 
as  many  of  our  New  Deal  friends  seem  to  think. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  every  possible  meastire  to  cure 
the  unemployment  problerh.  It  can  only  be  cured  by  more  Jobs 
in  private  Industry.  We  must,  therefore,  take  every  poisslble  meas- 
ure to  encourage  people  to  put  their  time  and  money  again  Into 
the  development  of  private  industry.  We  must  see  that  there  Is  an 
Incentive  and  a  reward  for  initiative,  hard  work,  and  persistence. 
The  problem  Is  partly  psychological  and  partly  practical.  The  peo- 
ple must  feel  again  that  the  making  of  a  deserved  profit  Is  not  a 
crime,  but  a  merit.  They  must  feel  again  that  the  Government  is 
interested  In  the  prosperity  of  the  businessman.  They  must  feel 
again  that  the  Government  does  not  regard  every  businessman  as 
a  potential  crook. 

But  there  must  be  more  than  mental  reassurance.  There  must 
be  an  abandonment  as  far  as  possible  of  Government  fixing  of 
prices,  wages,  and  business  practices.  Americans  must  be  asstzred 
that  they  will  not  be  met  by  Government  competition  in  their 
field  of  business  activity.  They  must  feel  that  Government  activ- 
ity will  be  confined  to  keeping  their  markets  open,  free,  and  com- 
petitive, so  that  they  will  have  an  equal  chance  with  their  little 
neighbor  or  their  big  neighbor.  They  must  feel  that  Government 
expenses  will  be  held  down  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  tax 
burdens  may  not  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  most  success- 
ful efforts.  They  would  like  to  know  that  the  currency  Is  stable, 
the  Government's  fiscal  policy  sound,  and  all  danger  of  Inflation 
of  the  currency  removed. 

If  we  can  restore  business  activity  to  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  1928  we  wo\ild  have  a  national  Income  of  $90,000,000,000, 
nearly  50  percent  more  than  we  have  today.  If  it  could  be  done 
then,  why  can't  It  be  done  now?  If  there  were  any  such  Increase  In 
income  In  this  country  millions  of  men  would  be  employed,  not  only 
in  manufacture,  but  in  transportation.  In  distribution,  in  agrlctilture. 
and  in  mining.  Certainly  the  greater  part  of  those  unemployed 
today  would  reach  the  goal  of  real  Jobs.  Taxes  can  be  reduced. 
We  can  reduce  the  pay-roll  tax  today  and  still  take  care  of  all 
present  requirements.  We  can  cut  down  the  cost  of  every  Gov- 
ernment department  and  eliminate  a  reasonable  number  or  make 
them  self-supporting.  The  rettirn  of  relief  to  local  administra- 
tion, with  a  liberal  Federal  grant,  will  still  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment much  less  than  the  present  W.  P.  A.  expenditure,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $2,000,000,000  this  year.  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  and  It  Is  almost  impossible  for 
Congress  to  do  it  against  the  opposition  of  an  extravagant  Execu- 
tive, whose  party  still  controls  both  branches  of  Congress  and  is 
opposed  to  cutting  down  the  present  expanded  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  cost  can  certainly  be  reduced  to  $7,000,- 
000,000,  twice  What  It  was  in  the  days  of  Hoover,  and  a  reasonable 
Increase  of  prosperity  would  provide  the  taxes  to  balance  the 
Budget. 

But  prosperity  can  only  be  brought  alx)ut  by  Increased  produc- 
tion. This  country  was  built  up  by  millions  of  men,  starting  new 
enterprises,   putting   their   time   and   money   into   some   machine 


shop,  or  store,  or  farm,  or  any  one  of  a  thonwmd  commercial 
activities.  Perhaps  they  could  employ  2  men,  then  10  men,  then 
hundreds,  and  In  the  case  of  the  great  Industrlea.  finally  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands.  Employment  Increased  steadily 
for  150  years,  not  by  arbitrary  building  up  of  consumers'  purchas- 
ing power,  but  by  encoiu-aging  production  and  putting  men  to 
work.  The  theory  that  relief  payments  stimulate  production  la 
disproved  by  our  own  experience. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  today  about  the  necessity  of  lending  more 
money  to  little  business  and  railroads  and  other  enterprises;  but 
It  Isn't  loans  that  are  needed  by  any  business  enterprise  I  know 
of.  If  they  are  entitled  to  borrow,  they  can  borrow  today  from 
the  banks.  What  they  need  Is  more  capital,  more  people  willing  to 
put  their  money  Into  stocks,  more  people  willing  to  put  their  time 
and  energy  and  money  into  building  up  new  enterprises  and  devel- 
oping new  products:  more  people  willing  to  abandon  the  low  fixed 
return  from  Government  bonds  for  the  chance  of  a  material  profit 
from  business  enterprise. 

This  was  the  way  America  was  built  up,  and  the  only  way  to  re- 
sume it  Is  to  assure  people  again  that  Government  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  their  normal  and  reasonable  efforts  to  make  a  living, 
and  raise  themselves  and  their  families  to  a  condition  a  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  their  neighbors;  that  Government  will  not  take 
away  from  them  the  profit  which  they  may  make;  that  reasonable 
success  will  receive  the  recognition  It  deserves,  at  least  from  their 
friends  and  nelghbora. 

If  we  can  stop  spending  money  now.  If  we  can  stop  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  Government  activity,  regulation,  and  taxation. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  resume  the  progress  which  made  this  country 
the  envy  of  the  world;  but  If  we  continue  for  6  years  more  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  say  that 
we  can  then  restore  prosperity  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  6),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  DR.  MAURICE  8.  8HEEHT 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  head  of 
the  department  of  religious  education  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  over  the  national 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  together  with 
my  introduction  of  the  speaker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Introduction  and  address 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

(By  Hon.  W.  Wakken  BASBotni,  United  States  Senator  from  New 

Jersey) 

The  growing  unrest  and  Intolerance  taking  place  in  Europe  and 
Asia  today  probably  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  closely 
coordinate  and  unite  all  religious  activity  In  the  United  States, 
and  to  bring  forth  a  greater  and  truer  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
understanding  among  members  of  the  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faiths.  At  a  time  when  all  human  tolerance  is  fast  disap- 
pearing from  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  the  great  fundamentals 
upon  which  this  Nation  of  ours  was  founded  take  on  increasing 
significance  and  new  value.  An  evidence  of  this  awakening  is  seen 
in  widespread  movements  already  under  way  in  our  country  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  fimdamentals  of  otir  representative  form  of 
democracy.  One  of  these  organizations  is  the  Coxincll  Against  In- 
tolerance In  America,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  memtMr 
of  the  executive  committee — a  councU  composed  of  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  embracing  all  rellgiotia  faiths  and  political 
afnilatlons  banded  together  to  preserve  those  rights  for  which 
humanity  has  struggled  through  the  ages — rights  which  still  remain 
In  this  country  of  ours  and  must  at  ail  costs  be  forever  preserved. 

It  is  of  special  significance  tonight  that  we  are  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  of  hearing  from  the  Reverend  Pather  Sheehy, 
head  of  the  department  of  religious  education  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington.  Pather  Sheehy.  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  broad  and  enlightening  field  of  education  and  religion,  has  as 
his  topic  tonight,  The  Popes  Condemn  Anti-Semitism.  His  mes- 
sage is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time. 

THE    POPES    CONDEMN    ANTISEMTnSX  i 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  Matirlce  8.  Sheehy)    ' 
It  is  a  source  ot  great  happiness  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
Invitation  of  the  CouncU  Against  Intolerance  In  America  to  trace 
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to  brief  outline  the  role  that  the  papacy  has  played  In  opposing 
that  vicious  form  of  IntolCTance  known  as  anti-Semitism.  This 
talk  I  beUeve.  is  opportune,  since  during  the  past  2  months  12  pieces 
of  1010x110118  antl -Semitic  Uterature  have  come  to  my  desk  from 
anonymoxis  sources.  We  Catholics  have  during  the  past  few  weeks 
wltnest>ed  an  outpouring  of  sympathy  and  good  will  on  the  part  of 
cur  non-Catholic  neighbors  In  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Pope  Plus  XI.  the  Pope  of  Peace.  One  might  hope  that  the 
death  knell  for  religious  Intolerance  might  be  sounded  In  this 
country,  but  as  long  as  one  small  religious  group  is  misrepresented 
by  vicious  and  irresponsible  forces  religious  liberty  Is  not  fully 
assured  our  country. 

The  first  Popes  said  nothing  about  anti-Semitism,  since  they 
aiemselves.  like  their  Master,  Christ,  were  Jews  and  subject  to  all 
the  Injustices  heaped  upon  Jews.  A«  early  as  the  sixth  century — 
In  the  year  538 — Pope  Gregory  the  Great  wrote:  "We  forbid  you 
to  molest  the  Jews  or  to  lay  upon  them  restrictions  not  imposed 
by  the  established  laws:  we  further  permit  them  to  live  as  Romans 
and  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  will."  Sad  to  relate.  Pope 
Gregory,  in  his  Christlike  attitude,  had  to  oppose  some  fanatical 
bishops  of  his  time. 

A  later  papal  document,  very  probably  from  the  pen  of  Calixtus 
n.  was  a  charter  of  protection  to  the  Jews.  It  contained  these  four 
propositions : 

1.  The  Jews  are  -not  to  be  coerced  Into  Christianity . 

2.  No  cne  is  to  injure  them  In  life  or  limb  or  to  take  away  their 
property  or  to  interfere  with  such  customary  rights  as  they  have 
enjoyed  In  the  places  where  they  live. 

3.  They  are  not  to  be  attacked  on  festival  occasions  nor  com- 
pelled to  render  feudal  services  beyond   what   is  cxistomary. 

4.  The  cemeteries  of  the  Jews  must  be  zealously  protected.  This 
charter  was  reissued  and  confirmed  by  some  20  or  30  pontiffs  over 
a  period  of  400  years.  And  yet  there  were  occasionally  docimients 
concerning  the  Jews  which  seem  to  reflect  more  the  prejudices  of 
their  times  than  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Papacy.  The 
bull  "Cum  Nlmls  Absurdumi"  of  Paul  IV.  constraining  the  Jews  to 
live  In  ghettoes  Is  a  case  In  point.  Yet  a  defense  of  that  particular 
procedure  might  be  xuged  as  a  protective  measure  in  a  time  of 
great  unrest.  Heinrtch  Graetz.  Jewish  hlstorlsm  and  author  of  a 
monumental  work.  History  of  the  Jews,  writes:  "It  Is  remarkable 
that  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  the  recognized  champions  of  Christian- 
ity, treated  the  Jews  with  the  utmost  toleration  and  liberality. 
The  occupants  of  the  Papal  throne  shielded  the  Jews  and  exhorted 
the  clergy  and  the  princes  against  the  use  of  force  in  converting 
them  to  Christianity." 

Too  few  historians  of  medieval  times  recognize  the  feict  that 
the  Popes  had  a  twofold  responsibility — one  as  spiritual  and  the 
other  as  political  leaders.  The  Holy  See  never  looked  upon  those 
unbaptized  as  its  spiritual  subjects.  The  Popes  as  sovereigns  of  a 
temporal  state  had  an  official  relationship  with  the  Jews  who  were 
citizens  of  that  state 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Jews  of  all  Christian  countries  looked  to  the 
Holy  See  for  protection.  More  than  one  of  the  Popes,  beginning 
with  Innocent  IV.  issued  decrees  exonerating  the  Jews  from  the 
calumny  of  ritual  murder — a  lie  comparable  only  In  viciousness  to 
that  alleged  against  the  Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
At  the  time  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Spanish  Inquls  tlon  Slxtus 
rv  and  Clement  VII  exerted  themselves  to  check  the  severities  exer- 
cised against  convert  Jews.  In  1255  Gregory  IX  Issued  a  Bull  reprov- 
ing the  false  accusations  against  the  Jews.  This  was  addressed  to 
the  clergy,  nobles,  and  lords  of  France.  This  document  is  so  signifi- 
cant as  a  portrayal  of  the  attitude  of  the  Popes  that  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  It  at  some  length: 

"Certain  of  the  clergy  and  princes,  nobles,  and  great  lords  of  your 
cities  and  dioceses  have  falsely  devised  certain  godless  plans  against 
the  Jews,  unjiistly  depriving  them  by  force  of  their  property  and 
appropriating  it  themselves.  •  •  •  In  their  malice  they  ascribe 
every  murder,  wherever  It  chance  to  occur,  to  the  Jews.  And  on  the 
ground  of  these  and  other  fabrications  they  are  filled  with  rage 
•gainst  them,  rob  them  of  their  possessions  without  any  formal 
accusation,  without  confession,  without  legal  trial  and  conviction 
contrary  to  the  privilege  granted  them  by  the  Apostolic  See.  They 
oppress  the  Jews  by  starvation.  Imprisonment,  and  by  tortxires  and 
sufferings;  they  afflict  them  with  all  kinds  of  punishments,  and 
sometimes  even  condemn  them  to  death,  so  that  the  Jews,  although 
living  under  Christian  princes,  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  were  their 
ancestors  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  •  •  •  We  ordain  that  you 
behave  toward  them  In  a  friendly  and  kind  manner.  Whenever  any 
unjust  attacks  upon  them  come  under  your  notice  redress  their 
injuries  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  visited  In  the  future  by 
similar  tributations."     (So  far  the  words  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.) 

In  1273  the  scene  of  outrages  against  the  Jews  shifted  to  England, 
then,  of  course,  a  Catholic  country,  and  Gregory  X  took  up  their 
defense,  ordering  that  no  Injury  be  Inflicted  upon  their  persons 
or  their  property.  In  1389  a  strong  protest  against  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  people  came  from  Boniface  IX.  One  of  the  out- 
rageotis  things  attempted  was  to  coerce  the  Jews  into  giving  up 
their  faith,  and  almost  every  form  of  compulsion  setms  to  have 
been  employed.  This  Impelled  Pope  Martin  V,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  decree  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Jews  are  made  to  the  Image  and  likeness  of  God 
and  a  portion  of  them  one  day  will  be  saved,  and  whereas  they 
have  besought  our  protection,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
predecessors  we  command  that  they  be  not  molested  in  their  syn- 


agogs:  that  their  laws.  rightsL  and  customs  be  not  assafled;  that 
they  be  not  baptized  by  force,  constrained  to  observe  Christian 
festivals,  nor  to  wear  badgesf  and  they  be  not  hindered  In  their 
business  relations  with  Christians." 

Sad  to  relate,  the  plea  of  th ;  Holy  Father  was  ignored  then,  even 
as  allegedly  civilized  rxilers  cliose  to  ignore  the  pleas  of  Pope  Pius 
In  our  own  day. 

A  fact  of  more  than  passlig  signiflcance  Is  that  many  of  the 
Popes  had  Jewish  physicians,  particularly  at  a  time  when  poison- 
ing was  a  fine  art,  and,  as  an  eminent  Catholic  scholar.  Father 
James  Gillls.  has  pointed  out  "It  would  almost  seem  that  certain 
Popes  like  Alexander  VI,  Jullxis  II.  Leo  X  (the  Medici  of  the 
Renaissance ) ,  and  Clement  V  CI  felt  themselves  safer  In  the  hands 
of  Jews  than  of  Catholics." 

After  the  division  of  Chrlslendom  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Popes  were  more  concerned  w)th  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  religion  than  fwlth  the  challenge  to  Christian  toler- 
ance presented  in  occasional  Outbreaks  against  the  Jews. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation.  Pope  Plus  IX  was  riding  through 
Rome  when  his  cairlage  was  t  eld  up  by  a  crowd  surrounding  a  man 
who  had  fallen  to  the  ground  In  a  fit.  "What  Is  it?"  asked  the 
Pope.  "Only  a  Jew,"  answer©  1  a  bystander.  "Is  he  not  a  man  and 
your  brother?"  asked  the  Pop»  sharply  and,  stepping  from  his  car- 
riage, he  drove  the  sick  Jew  tc  his  home,  leaving  him  with  a  present 
and  his  blessing.  The  story  does  not  end  there.  A  delegation  of 
Jewish  people  called  later  on  Pope  Plus  IX  to  thank  him  and  gave 
him  as  a  momento  a  bel^utlfu  chalice. 

In  our  day  Intolerance  towa  d  Jews  has  either  masked  Itself  under 
the  guise  of  racism  or  It  has  been  uncamouflaged  religious  bigotry. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  Po|ie  Plus  XI  declared  on  July  30,  1938. 
referring  to  the  unscientific  (If  not  demented)  racial  theories  of 
nazl-lsm: 

'•It  Is  forgotten  that  humankind,  the  whole  of  humankind.  Is  a 
single,  great  universal  huma^  race.  All  men  are,  above  all,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  great  kindj  They  all  belong  to  the  single  great 
family  of  the  living.  Humatnkind  is  therefore  a  single  universal 
race." 

A  few  weeks  previously  F  ape  Plus  XI  had  denounced  another 
manifestation  of  racism  In  t  lese  words : 

"There  has  appeared  in  the :  tallan  press  in  recent  days  an  Italian 
racial  credo  prepared  by  a  group  of  university  professors  under 
Government  auspices.  The  proclamations  of  this  credo  Include: 
That  great  races  and  small  n  ces  exist;  that  the  concept  of  a  race  is 
a  partly  biological  one;  tha  the  majority  of  the  Italian  popula- 
tion are  of  Ar>an  origin;  that  movements  of  races  in  history  are 
pvirely  legendary:  that  a  pure  Italian  race  now  exists;  that  it  Is 
time  that  Italians  proclaims  1  themselves  racists;  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  definite  dlitinction  between  European  Mediter- 
raneans and  Orientals  and  Al  ricans;  that  Jews  do  not  belong  to  the 
Italian  race;  that  the  purel]  physical  and  psychological  European 
qualities  of  Italians  must  no  ;  be  altered  in  any  way." 

Under  the  direction  of  Piuj  XI.  who  assumed  to  himself  the  office 
of  Prefect  of  the  Congregatla  a  of  Seminaries  and  Universities,  went 
instructions  In  which  tdl  Catholic  teachers  were  urged  "diligently 
to  arm  themselves  from  bi<  logy,  history,  philosophy,  apologetics, 
and  Jvirlsprudence  to  refute  stoutly  and  skillfully  these  doctrines: 
"1.  Vigor  of  race  and  puril  y  of  blood  must  be  conserved  and  fos- 
tered at  any  cost;  and  whatever  leads  to  this  end  Is  by  that  very 
fact  justifiable. 

"2.  It  is  from  blood,  wher<  in  the  genius  of  the  race  is  contained, 
that  all  Intellectual  and  mdral  qualities  fiow  as  from  their  most 
potent  soiu-ce. 

"3.  Religion  is  subservient   to  race  and  must  be  adapted  to  It. 
"4.  The  prime  source  anc    supreme  rule  of  the  whole  order  of 
Jtistlce  is  race  instinct." 

Sad  Indeed  Is  the  fact  that  never  has  the  sight  of  intolerance 
more  grieved  the  Papacy  than  in  our  day,  but  happy  the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  until  recently  enjoyed  the  dauntless 
leadership  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  Time  and  again  he  condemned  anti- 
Semitism.  In  September  1938,  addressing  a  group  of  Belgian 
pilgrims,  our  Holy  Father  said: 

"Abraham  Is  called  our  pa;  ;riarch.  our  ancestor.  Anti-Semitism  Is 
not  compatible  with  the  sutllme  reality  of  this  text;  it  Is  a  move- 
ment which  we  Christians  fcannot  share.  *  •  •  No,  It  is  not 
possible  for  Christians  to  take  part  in  anti-Semitism.  We  are 
Semites  spiritually." 

Certainly  no  clearer  stateiaent  could  be  expected  from  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pc  pe  Plus  XI  states  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible terms  that  to  be  a  Chrl  stian  and  to  be  antl -Jewish  are  incom- 
patible terms.  "Master,  whch  is  the  great  commandment  of  the 
law?"  Jesus  was  once  asked.  And  He  replied:  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart  and  thy  whole  mind  and 
thy  whole  soul:  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
The  essence  of  the  Christij  n  religion  Is  love,  even  though  some 
nominally  Christian  are  sul  tie  agents  of  anti-Jewish  propaganda. 
On  September  25,  1938,  tie  church  through  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office,  issued  this  declaration: 

"The  Catholic  Church  hab  Itually  prays  for  the  Jewish  people  who 
were  the  bearers  of  the  divide  revelations  up  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

love,  the  Apostolic  See  has  protected 
3ppression.  and.  just  as  every  kind  of 
envy  and  jealousy  among  t  le  nations  must  be  disapproved  of,  so 
In  an  especial  manner  mi^t  be  that  hatred  which  is  generally 
termed  antl-Senaltism." 


Actuated  by  this 
this  people  against  unjust 
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"We  are  Semites  spiritually."  What  did  the  recently  deceased 
Pope  mean  by  these  words?  Perhaps  from  my  own  priestly  exp«1- 
ence  of  today  I  can  suggest  an  answer.  The  essence  of  Catholic 
worship  is  the  mass.  In  the  mass  there  are  readings  from  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  psalms,  the  prophecies.  The  divine  office  which 
every  priest  is  obligated  to  say  daily  contains  all  the  psalms  and 
excerpts  from  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Catholic  life  Is 
enriched  by  and  flows  out  of  the  heritage  of  Jewish  religious  cul- 
ture. As  a"  Catholic  I  salute  the  Jew  as  my  spiritual  ancestor,  who 
preserved  belief  in  one  God  in  hard,  cruel  times,  rtiio  worshipped 
and  Btlll  worships  the  true  Gcd. 

Only  2  days  have  elapsed  since  Pope  Plus  xn  has  taken  over  the 
chair  of  Peter.    But  I  know — and  the  anti-Semitic  leaders  of  Europe 

^now that  the  former  secretary  of  state  of  Pope  Pius  XI  will  spare 

no  effort  to  rid  the  world  of  a  hatred  that  shakes  the  foundations  of 
civilization. 

In  America  we  all — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — ^have 
learned  to  live  side  by  side  In  peace  and  understanding.  There  are 
forces  operating  In  our  day  to  arouse,  racial  and  religious  animosi- 
ties The  Council  Against  Intolerance,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
I  speak  this  evening,  is  striving  dUigenUy  to  get  at  the  causes  of 
this  Intolerance  and  to  eradicate  them,  since  they  have  no  place  In 
the  American  way  of  life.  Won't  you  help  us?  Perhaps  a  first  step 
should  be  an  examination  of  conscience  by  every  American  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  no  ill  will  finds  a  resting  place  In  his  heart,  and 
then  we  might  all  ponder  these  words  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 

"Six  things  there  are  which  the  Lord  hateth.  and  the  seventh  his 
soul  detesteth;  haughty  eyes,  a  lying  tongue,  hands  that  shed  inno- 
cent blood,  a  heart  ttiat  deviseth  wicked  plots,  feet  that  are  swift  to 
run  to  mischief,  a  deceitful  wttiiess  tliat  uttereth  Ues,  and  him  that 
soweth  discord  among  brethren." 


The  Score  at  the  End  of  7  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  AprU  7  (.legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  6) .  1939 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  HARDWARE  WORLD  FOR  MARCH  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Rkx)iu)  an  article  entitled  "The  Score 
at  the  End  of  7  Years."  which  was  reprinted  from  the  Hard- 
ware World  for  March  1939  by  the  National  Small  Business 
Men's  Association  of  Akron.  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rkcorb,  as  follows: 

[Reprinted  from  Hardware  World  for  March  1939  by  the  National 
SmaU-Biislness  Men's  Association,  Akron,  Ohlol 

THK  SOOKX  AT  THX  END  OF  7  TKAIS 


National  inoome 

The  Budget 

TjniiMi  States 

49  percent  recovery — 

$20,400,000,000  in  the  hole. 

England 

101  nercent  recovery 

$400,000,000  to  the  good. 

The  populaUon  of  the  United  States  Is  130.000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  we  shaU  caU  England,  Is 
45.000.000.  Therefore,  on  a  population  basis,  the  naUonal  Income 
of  the  United  States  should  be  three  times  that  of  England.  In 
1929  It  was  four  times  that  of  England.  In  1937  It  was  only  two  and 
two-flfths  times  that  of  England.  From  the  low  point  of  the  de- 
pression, 1932.  England's  national  income  had  increased  101  percent 
at  the  end  of  1937.  The  national  Income  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  low  of  1933,  bad  increased  only  49  percent  at  the  1937 
high.  National  tax  receipts  in  England  have  Increased  11  percent 
since  1932.     In  the  United  States  they  have  increased  193  percent. 

England  did  not  attempt  to  spend  Itself  out  of  the  depressicKi. 
Prom  1932  to  1938  the  British  budget  shows  a  surplus  of  about 
$400,000,000,  which  means  that  that  sum  wa«  the  amount  of  tax 
revenues  which  remained  after  Government  spending. 

The  United  States  did  attempt  to  spend  Itsrif  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. Prom  1932  to  1938  the  United  States  Budget  shows  a  defknt 
at  $20,400,000,000,  which  means  that  that  sum  was  the  amount  of 
money  spent  over  revenue  collected. 

The  income  per  person  in  England  has  caught  up  to  that  In  the 
United  States.    The  per-person  figure,  $600.  U  the  same. 
LS331V— App— — » 


National  IncoDM 

Tb«BadcPt 

Year 

England 

United  Sutet 

mtted  8Ut« 

1929 

$19,029,000,000 

is.Tviono.Odo 

1&.S64.000.000 
ll.75B.aiO.O00 
14.  G89. 000.000 
1S.S02.000.000 
19.  S97. 000. 000 
21.  SM.  000. 000 
23.67^,000.000 

$79. 39.S.  000. 000 
7ZXn.000.OU) 

ss.Mi.ooaooo 

4A.  339, 000. 000 
43.330.000.000 
48.708,000.000 
M.O'.V.OOO.OOO 
8B.07«.000.000 
M.  664.000,000 

+««o.ooo,oao 
-j-i65.onn.oao 

-(-aUO.«M.OULi 

-HflO.  OOU.  000 

-30.O0O.0U0 

-♦-190.000.000 

-♦-100,000,000 

-♦■75.000.000 

-(-40.  OW  1.000 

I- lA  000,000 

-♦-rrM.  ona  000 

1930 

1931 

i»sa 

1933 

+  73!!l.000.1»H 

-4fi3.HilU.0ll0 

-2,740.000.000 

-i  607. 000. 000 

1934- 

19S5 

-3.  son.  mo.  000 

-1 9».  000, 000 

1«» 

-4.3/7.00U.OOO 

1«37 

-2.ttv\0UU.O00 

1938 

-1. 464. 001^000 

>  Indudins  and  because  of  defense  loan  of  S3a0,000.00a 

This  article  Is  based  upon  Information  in  the  bulletin.  Depres- 
sion and  Recovery  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
Issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Sattarday,  April  8  (leffislative  day  of  Thursday.  AprU  6) .  19Z9 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  BUM 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrbssionai. 
Record  of  an  article  from  the  columns  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
issue  of  Saturday,  April  8,  1939.  without  comment,  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  T 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  AprU  8,  1039.] 

W.    P.    A.     OUTDEBOOK     ASOUSES     PUSS,     LiKKIMO     WASHIKCTOIf     AKD 

Nnao — ^Allusion   to   "Colored   D4UCHmi"   or  AsoRiD   8oH   Is 

BlASTXD  AS  LmX  IK  HOUSX  DiBATK 

(ByC.P.Tnuaell) 

Washtngton.  Aprtl  7.— New  hot  water  for  the  W.  P.  A.'a  Federal 
writers'  project  was  being  stored  up  on  Capitol  Hill  today  becau— 
of  what  that  agency  views  as  an  "Incidental  refwence"  In  Ita  guide- 
book of  Washington  to  George  Washington  Parke  Ctutla. 

The  reference,  appwu-ently  unnoticed  outside  the  project  until 
recently,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  stepgrandson  of  George  Waab- 
iQgton — ^who  later  became  his  adopted  eon — and  father-in-law  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  the  father  of  Maria  Syphax.  a  Negro. 

First  to  blast  the  assertion  as  "a  libel"  and  "an  attempt  to 
stimulate  a  feeling  of  class  hatred"  was  Representative  Kkktb  (Re- 
publican, Wisconsin),  who.  after  conducting  his  own  Investigation, 
took  the  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday. 

Today  his  speech  in  the  CoNCREbsioNAL  Rbcord  caused  a  rumbling 
on  the  Senate  side  to  supplement  the  fighting  going  on  there  over 
the  W.  P.  A.'s  supplemental  appropriation.  Several  Senators 
threatened  to  take  the  matter  to  the  Senate  floor  before  the  debat« 
Is  ended. 

Tucked  away  In  the  middle  of  a  chapter  captioned  "the  Negro 
in  Washington,"  and  telling  of  the  disposition  of  a  large  body  cC 
freed  slaves,  the  guidebook  relates: 

"They  were  settled  In  Arlington  In  a  place  known  as  'Freedmsn's 
Vlllsge.  very  near  a  tract  left  by  George  Washington  Parke  Custls 
to  his  colored  daughter,  Maria  Syphax." 

Admittedly,  directors  of  the  writers'  project  had  questioned  this 
before  permitting  its  publication  for  Nation-wide  distribution 
Dearly  two  years  ago.  Convinced,  however,  that  it  was  written  on 
"compjetent  authority."  they  let  It  pass. 

The  authority,  Mr.  Kxxfe  countered,  was  the  "mere  assertion 
of  a  young  Negro  student  trained  at  Howard  University. 

"And  the  fact  disputed  by  tremendous  evidence  to  the  contrary 
to  be  found  In  the  Congressional  Library,"  be  added.  "Is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  Insidious  Influence  that  communism  has 
prompted  in  c\iltlvatlng  racial  prejudice.  _ 

"Here  In  a  Government-sponsored  pubUcatloa,  with  no  authority 
other  than  the  word  of  E.  D.  Preston,  Jr..  is  a  gross  Ubel  upon 
thf>  character  and  reputation  d  ons  of  our  first  cltlaens.    Tills 
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libel  has  been  achieved  and  Is  being  disseminated  by  the  Works 
Proeress  Administration  through  the  instnmientallty  of  a  project 
that  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  since  the  sximmer  of 
1935  through  February  28.  1939.  •15.016.632." 

CITES     CONTRADICTIKC     AUTHOIUTT 

<;itlng  as  his  own  authority  the  Congressional  Globe,  Mr.  Keefk 

'^'"This  young  woman.  Maria  Syphax,  was  the  daughter  of  two 
old  retainers  who  had  served  his  (Custis')  grandmother  (Martha 
Washington)  and  George  Washington  for  many,  many  years. 
When  she  passed  to  him  as  part  of  his  inheritance  he  manumitted 
her  or  freed  her.  and  upon  her  marriage  he  gave  her  a  little 
17-acre  tract  of  land  upon  which  she  lived  at  or  near  the  present 

^A^foirner  three-term  prosecuting  attorney  for  Winnebago  County, 
Wis  Mr  Keefe.  a  newcomer  to  Congress,  did  not  come  across  ^e 
KUldebooK  until  February,  and  when  he  read  the  chapter  on  The 
Negro  in  Washington  he  got  busy.  Threading  through  this  chapter 
he  said  was  a  very  obvious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
"portray  the  oppression  of  the  Negro  by  the  white  race,  thereby 

stimu'ating  a  feeling  of  class  hatred."  „v,-t>,-,  it  y^  riaht  nr 

"To  me  "  he  observed,  "this  propaganda,  whether  It  he  right  or 
wrong,  can  only  result  in  stimulating  racial  intolerance. ' 

POINTS  TO  DISCRIMINATION  CHARGE 

In  one  place,  he  noted,  the  Chapter  read:  j         ...     .  - 

•Rccardless  of  quaimcatlon.  the  Negro  worker  meets  with  defi- 
nite discrimination.  Many  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
exclude  him.  even  more  than  the  white  worker  he  remains  poorly 
led  and  unorganized." 

At  another  point.  Mr.  Keete  recalled,  was:  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

"Prcm  the  preservation  of  the  color  line  In  the  District  grave 
consequences  arise.  Educationally,  segregation  means  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  dual  system— expensive  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  also  m  Its  indoctrination  of  white  children  with  a  belief  In 
their  superiority  and  of  Negro  children  with  a  beUef  In  their 
inferiority,  both  equally  false. 

"Pclitlcally  It  Is  believed  by  many  that  the  determination  to 
keep  the  Negro  'In  his  place"  has  lessened  the  agitation  for  suffrage 
In  the  District." 

QUOTES   CHAPTER'S   CONCLUSION 

Concluding,  the  chapter  asserts: 

"In  this  border  city,  southern  in  so  many  respects,  there  is  a 
denial  of  democracy,  at  times  hypocritical  and  at  times  flagrant. 
Social  compulsion  forces  many  who  would  naturally  be  on  the  side 
of  £lv.c  fairness  Into  hcpelessne.ss  and  Indifference. 

"Wa-'hlngton  has  made  steps  in  the  direction  of  Justice,  but  many 
steps  remain  to  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  underprivileged  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  Washington."  

Wanting  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  chapter.  Mr.  Keefb 
wrote  to  Henry  O.  Alsberg.  director  of  the  writers'  project,  and  was 
advised  that  the  "final  writing "  was  done  by  Prof.  Sterling  Brown, 
a  member  of  the  history  staff  at  Howard  University,  the  Govern- 
ment-aided Negro  institution  of  higher  education  here,  and  a  con- 
sultant of  the  W.  P.  A.  project  on  a  part-time  basis. 

SATS  SEVERAL  COLLABORATED 

Preparation  was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Joseph  Gaer,  a 
member  of  Mr.  Alsberg's  stalT.    But,  the  director  explained: 

"  •  •  •  It  is  difficult  to  designate  by  name  any  one  person 
responsible  for  an  article  in  our  book  because  the  work  Is  done 
collectively.  A  number  of  people  collaborated  In  the  gathering  of 
the  material,  the  checking  of  facts,  the  drafting  and  writing,  and 
then  the  final  editing."  «  ,   „  ^  „ 

This  came  a  week  after  Mr.  Keete  had  written  to  Col.  P.  C.  Har- 
ringtcn.  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  taking  issue  with  the  statement 
concerning  George  Washmgton  Parke  Custis.  and  asking  for  an 
explanation. 

RZTERS  TO  PRESTON  ESSAT 

Answering  this.  Mr.  Alsberg  wrote: 

"The  authority  for  the  statement  you  refer  to  has  been  taken 
from  E.  Delorus  Preston.  Jr..  who.  In  his  essay  on  William  Syphax, 
A  Pioneer  In  Negro  Education  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  states: 

"  'On  his  mother's  side  William  Syphax  descended  not  only  from 
a  distinguished  line  but  his  ancestry  savored  very  definitely  of 
the  plantation  aristocracy  of  the  South. 

"  'Maria  Syphax  was  the  daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis  and  a  maid  of  Martha  Washington.' 

SEARCH     FOR     ORIGINAL     WUX 

"Further,  the  article  continued: 

"  'It  is  stated,  however,  that  Custis  recognized  Maria  as  his  child 
and  gave  her  a  piece  of  property  on  the  Arlington  estate.' 

"There  are  numerous  descendants  of  Maria  Syphax  living  In 
Waslilngton."  the  Alsberg  letter  continued,  "also  claiming  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis. 

"We  are  insiltuting  a  search  through  the  historical  records  sur- 
rey for  the  original  will  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis  in 
Alexandria,  but  so  far  the  original  will  has  not  been  found  •  •  • 
We  Tiave  made  every  effort  to  check  all  factual  material  for 
accuracy." 

PRESTON     TDENTITTED     AS     TEACHER 

Mr  Keete  sought  ftirther  information  concerning  Preston.  No 
record  could  be  found  at  the  Congressional  Library,  so  he  appealed 
to  Mr.  Alsl)erg.  and  was  referred  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Slebert.  professor 
of  history  at  Ohio  State  Umverslty. 


tie 
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"Mr.  Preston."  Dr.  Slebert 
parents  live  in  Washington, 
sity  in  June  1918  and  taught 
several    years.      He    entered    t 
University    In   September.    193 

"He  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
slaves  through  a  section  of 
published  other  articles  In  the 
mended  him  to  various  positiotis 
time,  but  have  no  record  of  th; 

NO  ANSWER 

Mr.  Keefe  then  went  after 
that  he  now  was  teaching  in 
Professor  Brown,  asking  for  the 
Maria  Syphax. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the 
in  large  measure  by  the  taxpay  ; 
House.  "I.  as  a  Member  of 
to  my  letter,   and.  despite   _ 
unable  to  contact  the  gentlen^: 

In  some  of  the  material  in 
of  "communistic  propaganda 

"Secretly    and   cleverly 
munists  who  have  wormed 
emment    are    now    seeking    to 
Russia,  and  to  identify 
future  economy." 


answered.   "Is  a   colored  man  whose 

le  graduated  from  Howard  Univer- 

in  Negro  schools  in  the  South  for 

graduate    school    of    Ohio    Stats 

his   major   subject   being   history. 

underground  railroad  for  fugitive 

io.     My  recollection  Is  that  he  has 

Journal  of  Negro  History.    I  recom- 

s  in  Negro  colleges,  etc..  since  that 

places  he  may  have  filled." 

TO  LETTER 

rttatlves  of  Preston  here,  and  was  told 
L  southern  school.  He  wrote  also  to 
source  of  his  information  concerning 
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in4tltution  which  he  serves  is  supported 

rs  of  the  United  States."  he  told  the 

have  not  as  yet  received  a  reply 

telephone   calls,  I  have   been 
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Democricy  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


F.  GUFFEY 

P^NSYLVANIA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
day  of  Thursday.  April  6),  1939 


CF 


ADDRESS  BY  H  )N.  FRANCIS  B.  SAYRE 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  A;  )pendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  delivered  m  Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  I  "ourth  Conference  of  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club,  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  22,  1939. 
The  address  is  entitled  "Eh  mocracy  in  Action." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

It  is  a  signal  pleasure  for  ir  e  to  have  this  opportunity  of  sxieaklng 
to  you,  representatives  of  the  Democratic  women  of  America.  You 
represent  a  great  and  potent  force,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
the  world.  The  future  dest  ny  of  untold  millions  must  depend 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  piafound  conflict  of  ideas  and  ways  of 
life  which  are  tearing  the  wo  rid  apart  today. 

This  struggle  is  nothing  new.  In  the  seventeenth  centtu7 
England  was  torn  with  the  same  elemental  struggle  between  an 
autocratic  group  working  for  arbitrary  selfish  domination  and  those 
who  fought  for  larger  rights  i  nd  greater  liberties  for  the  "common" 
people.  In  1688  hvm[ianity  w<  m  against  the  selfish  few,  as  eventually 
it  always  will. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle  blazed  out  again;  once 
more  the  desires  of  a  selfish  few  were  pitted  against  larger  human 
liberties.  The  fate  of  Colon!  eiI  America  hung  In  the  balance.  The 
people  once  more  triumphed:  and  out  of  the  struggle  there 
emerged  in  1776  in  the  Ne-p  World  a  nation  founded  upon  the 
audacious  thesis  that  all  m(  n  are  created  equal,  and  that  there- 
fore all  must  have  equal  rlgt  ts  before  the  law  and  none  must  have 
special  privileges.  Democraiy.  thus  concretely  realized,  entered 
upon  a  new  chapter  of  Its  ei  Istence.  In  1788  this  bold  conception 
was  woven  into  the  very  fab:-lc  of  the  American  Constitution. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  struggle  between  selfish  forms  of 
privilege,  now  taking  the  form  of  monarchy,  and  human  rights 
and  liberties,  now  expresses  I  in  the  flaming  new  conception  of 
democracy,  broke  out  afresh.  In  1830  and  in  1848  Europe  was  spec- 
tacularly shaken  and  democacy  again  emerged  triumphant. 

Today  it  is  essentially  that  same  elemental  struggle  that  shakes 
the  world.  In  large  areas  ol  Europe  again  there  have  arisen  small 
determined  groups,  in  contiol  of  supreme  military  power,  who  to 
achieve  their  own  purposes  would  defy  human  rights  and  hxmian 
liberties.  Again  the  eternal  conflict  rages  between  narrow  and 
self-willed  autocracy  and  hui  aan  liberty  and  democracy.  Democracy 
once  more  is  at  stake:  and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  born  of  democra<y,  the  Issue  cuts  to  the  quick. 

But  at  the  present  momi'nt  more  than  democracy  is  at  stake. 

The  forces  of  autocracy  hav^  thrown  to  the  winds  the  great  prlncl- 

*  pies  for  which  ovu  fathers  doured  out  their  blood  and  upon  whlcli 
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alone  human  progress  can  rest.  The  issue  today  is  not  only  be- 
tween autocracy  and  democracy,  but  between  a  way  of  life  based 
upon  faith  in  the  pledged  word,  the  sanctity  of  law,  the  restraint 
of  moral  principles,  and  a  way  of  life  baaed  upon  ruthless  force 
and  unrestrained  brutality.  In  a  word,  our  whole  civilization,  the 
precious  heritage  of  centuries.  Is  now  at  stake.  Shall  it  progress 
or  shall  it  be  smashed?  The  outcome  is  the  vital  concern  of  every 
clvlhzed  nation.  The  issue  has  been  made  burning  clear  by  the 
events  of  the  past  week. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Tonight,  howerer.  I  want  to  turn  my  thoughts  in  another  direc- 
tion. Democracy  may  have  to  be  defended  from  without:  but 
It  must  be  created  from  within.  T^^e  democracy  is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit. 

'  It  Is  true  that  democratic  peoples  may  be  forced  to  fight  against 
aggression  and  brutal  ruthiessness  that  would  destroy  them: 
but  always  we  must  remember  that  such  a  war  cannot  create 
democracy.  A  war  to  defend  democracy,  even  victorious,  may  end 
by  crushing  it. 

Democracy  Is  never  a  negative  force.  It  cannot  be  created  by 
mere  condemnation  or  resistance  of  undemocratic  governments. 
It  is  essentially  constructive  and  creative,  and  emerges  from  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  rank  and  flle  of  people.  It  is  Imperative 
that  nations  built  upon  the  great  herttage  of  democracy  should 
continually  create  and  re-create  the  spirit  of  democracy  In  every 
rising   generation. 

Democracy  means  more  than  a  form  of  government.  It  means 
belief  in  a  larger  freedom  for  Individual  men  and  women,  in  the 
equality  before  the  law  of  all  men.  In  human  brotherhood. 
Liberie,  egalite,  fraternity.  It  means  a  profound  faith  that  the 
ultimate  values  In  life  He  In  individual  human  personalities. 
You  see.  it  gets  down  pretty  close  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity. 

Christ  taught  the  infinite  worth  of  each  individual  hiunan 
personality,  the  power  of  love  which  knows  no  distinction  of 
class  or  race  or  creed,  the  brotherhood  of  man  vuider  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  And.  believe  me.  if  we  are  to  find  solutions  for  the 
seemingly  Insoluble  national  and  international  problems  which 
beset  us  on  every  hand,  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  catastrophe  and 
move  forward  in  the  great  march  of  human  progress,  it  must 
be  and  can  only  be  by  a  return  to  the  bedrock  principles  which 
Christ  taught  1.900  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  scoffing  of  so-called 
"practical  men,"  history  has  proved  and  is  proving  that  Christ 
was  the  most  daring  and  understanding  realist  that  ever  lived. 

The  cause  of  democracy  is  to  be  nourished  and  fortified  then, 
not  by  defense  from  without,  necessary  as  this  may  at  times  prove 
to  be.  True  democracy  can  be  won  only  by  constructive  eflfort  at 
home  and  by  Intelligent  support  of  measures  such  as  make  for 
democracy 

The  theme  for  this  evening's  discussion  is  International  coopera- 
tion. Well,  what  does  real  democracy  mean  when  translated  Into 
terms  of  international  cooperation? 

This  Is  a  subject  so  vast  that  one  can  attempt  within  the 
allotted  time  only  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  outstanding  phases  of 
It.  and  tcnight  I  want  to  limit  myself  to  the  field  of  commercial 
and  economic  cooperation. 

Within  this  field  two  profoundly  conflicting  policies  are  strug- 
gling for  dominance  throughout  the  world — the  one  a  policy  of 
economic  nationalism  and  the  other  that  of  liberalized  interna- 
tional trade.  Upon  the  future  of  this  issue  will  depend  much  of 
our  future  history. 

The  forces  of  economic  nationalism  are  of  great  strength.  They 
are  built  upon  the  twofold  foundations  of  protectionism  and  of 
economic  isolationism.  Protectionist  forces  must  always  be  reck- 
oned with.  Strong  pressure  groups  with  sectional  or  sometimes 
purely  eelflsh  ends  in  view  are  constantly  seeking  higher  tariff 
walls  or  trade  embargoes  so  as  to  cut  off  domestic  markets  from 
the  competition  of  foreign  goods  and  thus  to  secure  monopolistic 
profits  for  themselves  without  regard  to  the  Increased  costs  to 
consumers. 

To  these  forces.  partlctUarly  diirlng  the  period  following  1929.  has 
been  added  the  weight  of  economic  isolationism.  The  last  decade 
has  been  a  time  of  collapsing  world  prices,  of  depreciating  and 
fluctuating  currencies,  of  sudden  and  unpredictable  shifts  in  the 
flow  of  world  trade.  No  nation,  as  long  as  It  was  obligated  to  meet 
debt  payments  abroad  and  dependent  for  a  substantial  part  of  its 
Income  upon  the  sale  of  exports  In  foreign  markets,  could  feel 
secure.  As  long  as  world  prices  were  like  shifting  quicksands,  as 
long  as  foreign  ciirrencles  were  varying  widely  from  month  to 
month  and  from  week  to  week,  as  long  as  mternatlonal  trade  was 
harassed  and  beset  by  rapidly  Increasing  difficulties  and  hindrances, 
the  only  sound  pathway  to  security  for  each  nation  seemed  to 
many  to  lie  in  Insolation  so  far  as  humanly  possible  from  an  eco- 
nomically chaotic  world.  Economic  nationalism  won  nations  not 
so  much  by  its  inherent  desirability  as  through  the  seeming  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances. 

EconcMnic  nationalism  has  always  been  of  popular  appeal.  It 
Wins  the  ready  support  of  the  man  on  the  street  because  It  app>eals 
to  his  patriotism  to  make  his  coxmtry  Independent  of  foreign 
nmrkets  and  of  other  nations'  policies  over  which  his  own  nation 
has  no  control.  It  wins  powerful  Industrial  and  political  support 
because  It  m^anit  freedom  from  the  competition  of  foreign  goods 
and  gives  the  possibility  of  monopolistic  profits.  It  wins  strong 
military  support  because  a  nation's  strength  in  wartime  often  has 
to  depend  upon  Its  own  resourcea. 


But  theoretically  desirable  as  economic  nationalism  may  seem, 
it  cannot  be  had  except  at  a  heavy  cost.  As  every  student  of  the 
subject  knows,  no  modern  industrial  country  can  poMibly  be  100 
I>ercent  economically  self-sufficient.  Oermuny  lacks  petroleum  and 
other  raw  materials:  England  without  Imported  foodstuffs  would 
face  food  shortages  In  a  few  weeks:  Italy  has  no  coal  or  cotton. 
Even  the  Umted  States,  the  most  nearly  self-sufficient  of  any  na- 
tion today,  lacks  tin  and  rubber  and  coffee  and  many  tropical  and 
other  prodtKts  necessary  for  modem  life.  The  further  our  com- 
plex civilization  progresses  the  more  dependent  every  industrialized 
nation  becomes  on  products  of  other  countrlee  and  of  other  climes. 

The  road  toward  self-sufficiency,  therefore,  is  not  easy.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  degree.  Oermany  can  produce  synthetic  fuel, 
but  at  hea^-y  cost.  England  can  Intensify  her  agricultural  pro- 
gram, but  this  involves  shutting  out  many  competitive  foreign 
foodstuffs  and  raising  the  cost  of  food  to  her  people  by  mllUons 
of  pounds.  Italy  can  displace  cotton  by  substitute  materials,  but 
the  cost  of  producmg  these  runs  to  staggering  amounts.  The 
United  States  could  grow  coffee  plants  under  glass,  but  think  a€ 
the  cost. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  further  a  nation  goes  In  shutting  out 
desirable  foreign  products  and  supplanting  them  with  home  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  the  nation  Is  economically  or  geograph- 
ically unfitted  to  produce,  the  more  staggering  become  the  casta, 
and  the  more  intense  becomes  the  downward  presstire  upon  the 
nation's  standard  of  living. 

Germany  has  probably  gone  as  far  In  this  direction  as  any  In- 
dustrial nation.  The  cost  today  in  Germany  of  lard,  of  wheat, 
of  synthetic  rubber,  of  motor  fuels,  and  of  numerous  other  com- 
modities is  more  than  two  or  three  tlnaes  the  price  for  which 
Germany  could  buy  such  commodities  in  world  markets.  "Tight- 
ening the  belt"  to  cnrate  facilities  for  the  production  of  coatXj 
substitutes  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht: 

"I  should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  autarchy,  whether 
natural  or  produced  artificially,  cannot  possibly  be  an  Ideal.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  general  principles  of  civilization.  •  •  •  we 
ought  to  reject  autarchy  on  principle,  because  It  wUl  necessarily 
lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  German  people." 

As  one  studies  the  gradual  effects  of  the  policy  of  economic 
self-sufficiency,  as  one  measxires  the  towering  costs  and  watches 
the  standard  of  living  of  a  great  people  t>elng  forced  slowly,  in- 
evitably downward  to  lower  and  lower  levels,  one  bccomefi  more 
and  more  convmced  that  surely  this  is  not  the  way  toward  a 
fuller  and  more  abundant  life  for  the  Individual  men  and  women 
who  bear  the  Nation's  burdens. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  pathway  toward  democracy.  Economic 
self-sufficiency  requires  governmental  prohibition  or  restriction 
of  those  imports  which  can  be  produced  more  satisfactorily 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  Government  must  assxmae  to  dictate 
quite  arbitrarily  what  imports  shall  be  aUowed  to  enter  the 
country  and  what  shall  not:  with  no  less  arbitrary  action  It  must 
control  home  production  by  ordering  domestic  capital  and  labor 
to  enter  into  certain  fields  of  production  and  to  keep  out  of  cer> 
tain  others.  In  time  it  necessarily  and  inevitably  involves  gov- 
ernment dictatorship  over  the  flow  of  capital,  over  prices,  and 
over  labor.  Economic  self-sufficiency  cazmot  ponlbly  be  had  with- 
out a  degree  of  rcgin^entation  and  arbitrary  bureaucratic  control 
in  utter  conflict  with  every  American  tradition  and  Ideal  o£ 
Individual  freedom. 

As  contrasted  with  the  policy  of  economic  nationalism,  the  pol- 
icy of  liberalized  international  trade  makes  for  Increased  human 
liberties  and  for  the  progress  of  clrilization.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  raw  materials  Is  so  tuieven  throughout  the  world 
and  the  diversity  of  climates  and  soils  Is  so  great  that  with  the 
advance  of  Invention  and  with  the  demands  of  modem  industry 
nations  must  trade  If  humanity  Is  to  go  forward.  For  a  natk>n  to 
cut  Itself  off  from  various  imports  simply  because  they  can  be 
produced  more  chei^ly  In  other  parts  of  the  world  Is  manifest 
foUy. 

Moreover,  without  Increasing  international  trade,  there  can  be 
no  lasting  world  peace.  Ecoixmilc  self-sufficiency  rests  upon 
heightening  trade  barriers  and  increasing  measures  of  trade  dis- 
crimination. It  means  economic  conflict  between  nation  and  na- 
tion growing  ever  more  intense  and  more  savage.  Nations,  desper- 
ately in  need  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  populations  and  of  foreign  mu'kets  for  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  production,  cut  off  from  these  through  the  break-down  of 
customary  processes  of  orderly  trade,  may  be  driven  almost  Irre- 
sistibly toward  methods  of  conquest  and  the  mailed  fist  to  take  by 
force  what  they  so  sorely  need.  Economic  nationalism  is  the  way 
to  war. 

As  between  the  two  conflicting  policies,  therefore,  of  economic 
nationalism  and  of  liberalized  international  trade,  there  can  be 
no  question  which  makes  for  and  which  makes  against  democracy. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  accident  that  the  three  dictator  nations  of  the 
earth  who  oppose  democracy  are  pursuing  policies  of  more  and 
more  extreme  economic  nationalism. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  to  you.  representatives  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  America?    Simply  this. 

If  we  are  to  look  bare  facts  In  the  face,  the  most  practicable,  tt 
not.  Indeed,  the  only  practicable  program  for  opposing  economic 
nationalism  and  for  trade  liberalization  is  the  American  trade- 
agreements  program.  It  Is  baaed  upon  the  sound  method  of  getting 
nations  to  agree  reciprocally  to  reduce  excessive  trade  barriers  to 
their  mutual  profit  and  to  reftain  from  all  dlscrlmlnaUons  agalnat 
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the  other's  trade.  Here  Is  a  program  for  the  good  of  aU  as  cpposM 
to  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  few.  And  here  Is  a  program  which. 
judged  by  the  acid  test  of  concrete  resxilts  has  proved  itself  highly 

'^^reements  have  ahrady  been  concluded  with  19  countries  that 
account  for  nearly  60  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade.  Among 
them  are  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  respectively,  our  largest  and 
oxir  second  largest  customers.  No  fewer  than  3.000  reciprocal  con- 
cessions are  contained  In  these  two  agreements.  Our  total  trade 
with  the  areas  embraced  within  them  amotmted  In  1937  to  over 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Of  this,  about  two-thirds  Is  covered 
by  concessions  given  and  received. 

United  States  exports  have  approximately  doubled  since  1933,  tne 
year  preceding  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  By  no 
means  all  of  the  Increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  agreements. 
but  It  Is  significant  that  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  aver- 
aged 61  i2  percent  greater  in  1937  and  1938  than  our  average  exports 
to  the  same  countries  in  1934  and  1935.  while  our  exports  to  non- 
agreement  countries  Increased  by  only  37.9  percent. 

Both  agriculture  and  Industry  have  profited  enormously  by 
the  agreements  already  made  and  stand  to  profit  still  more.  By 
means  of  the  trade-agreements  program  Important  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  secvired  for  American  products  and  American 
exports   have   been   protected   from    foreign   discrimination. 

Less  tangible  but  more  Important  are  the  resulting  gains  which 
cannot  be  statistically  measured.  Policies  of  retaliation  and  ill- 
will  toward  America  and  toward  American  products  have  been 
replaced  by  policies  of  good  will  and  commercial  cooperation. 
Just  as  the  policy  embodied  ha  the  Hawley-Smoot  TarlfT  Act 
stirred  resentment  and  spread  a  contagion  of  trade  restrictions 
throughout  the  world,  so  today  the  United  States  Is  exerting  a 
profoimd  Influence  In  the  direction  of  trade  liberalization.  Actual 
and  costly  discriminations  against  American  products  in  such  im- 
portant markets  as  Canada  and  France  have  been  eliminated  and 
guaranties  have  been  secured  against  futtire  discriminations  in 
countries  accounttag  for  three-fifths  of  our  total  foreign  trade. 
On  many  Important  products  Empire  preferences  in  favor  of 
British  goods  have  been  bound  against  increase,  reduced,  or  elim- 
inated. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded 
trade  agreements  guaranteeing  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
constitutes  almost  three-fifths  of  the  total  international  trade  of 
the  world,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  American  program 
must  be  worldwide  and  profound.  In  the  success  of  this  program 
for  the  liberalization  of  trade  democracy  has  much  at  stake. 

Yet  at  this  very  time  the  trade-agreements  program  is  under 
severe  attack  In  Congress.  There  are  those  who  would  place 
purely  sectional  Interests  above  the  national  welfare.  They  would 
cripple  the  program  by  raising  still  higher  excessive  duties  on 
this  or  that  commodity  or  by  hamstringing  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation by  requirements  making  for  increased  delay  or  uncertainty. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  program,  there  Is  only  one  practical 
alternative.  That  Is  the  method  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  ever- 
increasing  American  tariffs  and  a  more  Intense  economic  natlonal- 
lsn>:  and  that  means  heightened  trade  barriers  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world.  Increased  economic  ten- 
sions and  financial  strains,  conflict  reaching  an  acute  and  highly 
dangerous  stage. 

For  those  who  genuinely  believe  in  democracy  now  Is  the  time 
for  action.  Autocratic  and  selfish  forces  are  not  confined  to 
dictator  countries.  They  are  at  work  In  this  country  as  In  others. 
In  the  field  of  economics  we  can  effectively  fight  for  democracy 
through  aggressively  opposing  the  crippling  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

If  democracy  is  to  live  again,  as  It  lived  In  1776.  in  this  as  In 
other  significant  ways  we  must  put  our  faith  and  our  beliefs 
Into  action.  

One  Man*s  Opinion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  April  S  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  April  6),  1939 


ARTICLK  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
famed  columnist  and  most  interesting  writer,  who  pens  in- 
formative observations,  is  right,  exactly  right,  when  he  says: 

Reason  could  never  take  us  into  war  in  Europe.  But  emotion 
could. 

He  is  eternally  right.  After  having  read  his  One  Man's 
Opinion  in  the  Washington  News,  issue  of  March  24,  1939, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  publication  of  his  statement 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CX>MGRZssioNia  Rxcord. 


Mr.  President,  reports  infc  rm  us  that  Italian  troops  have 
just  invaded  Albania.  Tha  was  not  at  all  surprising  to 
those  familiar  with  the  Balk  in  situation.  Italy  has  for  the 
past  several  years  been  eniaged  in  developing  the  petty 
Kingdom  of  Zog.  They  dredged  the  harbor  of  Durazzo,  20 
miles  from  the  capital.  Ti^na,  and  at  the  capital  they 
brought  about  the  construation  of  a  magnificent  airport, 
which  reclines  beneath  Albania's  lofty  peaks.  Her  prospective 
oil  fields  have  been  probed,  Isome  of  her  swamplands  have 
been  reclaimed — all  with  Italian  capital — and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  news,  warn  from  the  air,  advised  of  the 
Italian  invasion.  Now,  instej  id  of  merely  a  financial  control, 
Italy  has,  in  all  reality,  phs^sical  control  of  the  kingdom, 
which  has  a  population  of  1,C  53,000  souls. 

Now,  instead  of  our  consuning  energy  in  excitement  con- 
cerning the  daily  events  of  i  ggression  in  Europe,  we  should 
concentrate  our  thoughts  and  devote  our  energies  to  Amer- 
ica, and  confine  our  activities,  mental  and  physical,  to  those 
matters  interesting  themsel^^s  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am,  again  I  say,  in  entire  accord  with  my  personal 
friend,  General  Johnson,  gjntleman  and  journalist,  when 
he  says: 

Reason  could  never  take  us  lAto  war. 


And  here  is  hoping  that 
weigh  our  common  '"horse 


But  emotion  could. 


our   emotions  will  never  out- 
sense";   but  if  ever  Hitler  or 

Mussolini  should  wade  Atlaiticward  and  reach  for  America 

with  fist  well-mailed,   we  (Jould  and  we  would  crush  the 

thanks  to  those  of  the  United 

States  who  believe  in  prepai-edness. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo:  lows: 

[From   the   Washlngtin   News.    March    24,    1939] 

ONE  Mi  N'S  OPINION 

(By  Hug]  I  S.  Johnson) 

n    the    "Stop    Hitler"    line-up    in 

the   nations   which   he   threatens. 

little  reason   to  trust  each  other's 


Something    sounds    fuzzy 
Europe   by   agreements   among 
The   threatened  nations   have 
wcrt-d. 

Why  should  either  RumanJu  or  Poland,  which  seem  to  be  in 
.ue  path  of  Hitler  ambitions  and  Russian  resistance,  stick  its 
neck  out  for  or  against  elthe-  in  dependence  upon  promised  or 
suggested  aid  from  England  or  France.  They  have  Just  proved 
to  the  small  eastern  European  nations,  both  at  Mvmlch  and  in 

dont  like  the  looks  of  any  war 
as  it  approaches,  they  wiU  brobably  run  out  and  leave  their 
little  partners  to  the  Nazi  volves.  It  is  not  even  altogether 
clear  that  either  England  or  F  ranee  is  content  to  go  to  sleep  with 
a  thumb  in  the  other  fello^i 's  mouth.  If  Prance  settled  with 
Mussolini  by  giving  up  Tunis    where  would   that   leave  England? 

If  those  nations,  the  so-ca]led  democracies,  won't  Join  to  de- 
fend their  own  sacred  rights  and  physlca*  hides,  who  dealt  us 
any  hand  to  sit  in  at  their  d  »uble-crosslng  contest? 

Mr.  Walter  Llppmann.  bui:  ding  his  argument  on  the  Gallup 
and  Fortune  polls,  says  that  t  le  temjjer  of  the  American  people  is 
so  aroused  that  if  Hitler  prov  )kes  a  war  m  Europe  we  can't  keep 
out  of  it.  Therefore,  he  thin  cs  that  "the  only  legislation  which 
can  surely  be  effective  (to  kee;  i  us  out  of  war)  is  legislation  which 
makes  it  clear  before  the  fata  decision  is  taken  abroad,  that  war 
is  too  dangerous  a  gamble  to  te  risked  by  the  dictators." 

This  seems  wrong.  These  polls  have  proved  pretty  accurate  in 
elections  where  the  question  Is  simply  "Do  you  prefer  Mr.  A  or 
Mr.  B?"  But  on  the  complex  ties  of  European  politics  and  diplo- 
macy, which  change  from  dsy  to  day  and  which  not  even  our 
State  Department,  much  lesJ  our  columnists  understand,  these 
measures  of  "public  opinion"  are  worthless  because  most  of  the 
people  polled  havent  the  f oggi  est  notion  about  what  is  being  asked 
them.  Just  before  the  armistice  and  before  debate  had  made  the 
Issues  clear,  you  were  a  pr<>-German,  if  not  a  traitor,  if  you 
criticized  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  The  mass  of  public 
opinion  switched  to  the  othei  extreme  In  a  matter  of  months.  I 
think  there  is  no  impwrtant  public  opinion  that  we  should  mingle 
in  the  European  mess  and  no  le  whatever  for  getting  into  war. 

As  I  remember.  Mr.  Lippmai  n.  himself,  once  wrote  an  unanswer- 
able column  arguing  that  you  can't  bluff  in  modem  diplomacy 
unless  you  are  able  and  wlllinj  to  go  through.  Legislation  by  us  to 
make  it  clear  "that  war  is  toe  dangerous  a  gamble  to  be  risked  by 
the  dictators"  must  either  be  a  bluff  or  a  sincere  preparation  for 
war  against  dictators  with  a  purpose  to  prosecute  it  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  our  wishes.  I  '  hlnk  that  we  have  no  such  intent 
unless  they  threaten  us.  Against  that  possibility  we  must  rearm. 
They  cannot  believe  it  to  be  a  bluff  when  we  say  we  will  defend 
ourselves.  We  must  leave  n<i  doubt  that  we  are  able  to  do  so. 
There  is  overwhelming  public  opinion  for  that. 

But  to  Interpret  that  as  an  Indication  of  public  opinion  In  favor 
of  defending  European  natior  s  who  will  not  defend  themselves  is, 
I  t>''"*f,  to  misinterpret  it. 
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Hone  of  this  Is  said  to  condone  Hitler's  insane  brutality.  But 
there  are  forming  here  pressure  groups — mostly  of  people  naturai- 
taed  or  descended  from  nations  threatened  by  Hitler.  They  argue 
quite  naturally  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  colxman.  It  Is 
argument  springing  from  emotion  rather  than  from  any  reasoning 
for  our  welfare.  And  that  is  dangerous.  Reason  could  never  take 
us  into  war  in  Euro{>e.     But  emotion  could. 


The  American  Legion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  AprU  8  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  April  6) .  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   STEPHEN   CHADWICK.    NATIONAL   COMMANDER. 

AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
and  able  address  by  Stephen  Chadwick.  national  commander, 
American  Legion,  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  February  22,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  man  who  has  been  at  this  work  as  long  as  I  have,  since  the 
25th  day  of  September,  has  so  many  available  subjects  in  his 
mind  which  he  might  discuss  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  that 
I  feel  I  could.  If  It  were  within  the  powers  of  my  overtaxed 
voice,  keep  you  here  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon;  but  I  know 
that  that  is  not  in  the  realm  of  courtesy  at  any  rate,  and  so  I 
am  going  to  direct  your  attention  to  only  a  few  thoughts  with 
reference  to  the  American  Legion. 

Upon  the  show  of  hands  which  was  made  here,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  predominantly  a  Legion  audience.  I  think  It  can 
also  be  fairly  estlmfited  that  a  great  many  of  those  Legionnaires 
whose  hands  were  raised  are  members,  likewise,  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  this  city.  It  is  only  natural  because  the  American 
Legion  today  Is  not  the  American  Legion  that  you  people  saw 
here  in  Kansas  City  in  1921.  We  were  a  young  organization  at 
that  time,  both  young  in  years  of  our  orgamzation  experience,  and 
young  In  the  years  that  go  to  make  up  the  mattirity  of  man- 
hood. Today  the  American  Legion,  however.  Is  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  an  average  of  46  years  and  8  months.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  among  the  dominant  group 
in  the  leadership  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  located. 

In  11.300  posts  in  the  commxinities  of  the  United  States,  those 
men,  taken  out  of  the  cross  section  of  American  life  some  20 
years  ago.  are  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  Nation  t^e  benefit  of 
their  composite  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  fights  for  re- 
habilitation for  oxir  disabled  conu-ades;  our  fights  for  the  de- 
pendents of  those  men  who  died,  have  been  reasonably  taken  care 
of  through  legislation.  The  fight  for  the  individual  who  meets 
with  a  disaster  to  his  health  will  always  go  on,  but  a  grateful 
nation,  such  as  the  American  Nation  has  always  been,  has  pro- 
vided suitable  legislation  in  accordance  with  design  that  the 
American  Legion  has  taken  from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress. 

I  never  have  an  audience  of  this  kind  but  that  I  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  American  Legion  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
direction  In  meeting  this  problem.  So  long  as  a  free  people  are 
grateful  and  evidence  their  gratitude  toward  the  men  who  have 
served  the  Nation,  so  long  as  they  do  not  forget  the  wounds  and 
disabilities  Incurred  by  those  who  suffered  wovmds  and  disabilities. 
Just  so  long  that  free  people  will  not  want  for  defenders.  But 
out  of  experience  we  go  further  with  oxir  desires,  and  we  endeavor 
to  counsel  the  American  people  for  their  good  and  welfso-e.  We 
discovered  out  of  our  experience  that  America  contained  values 
which  could  be  found  in  no  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  wanted  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  p>osterlty — not  to  our  chil- 
dren alone  but  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  Nation — the  great  values 
that  we  found  in  America  and  in  American  life. 

The  generation  to  which  we  belong  was  given  the  opportunity 
of  travel.  It  was  given  the  opportunity  of  observation  In  sub- 
stantially erery  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whether  we  were 
serving  there  as  soldiers  or  as  members  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
we  contacted  practically  every  known  civilization  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  left  the  service  with  one  thought  in  mind,  and 
that  was  that  America  offered  more  of  life,  and  more  of  opporttmty, 
and  more  of  happiness,  and  more  of  liberty,  than  could  be  found 
In  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  those  values 
were  precious;  and  that  the  hand  of  the  grasping  nations,  the 
hand  of  greedy  individual*,  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  

For  20  years  now  we  have  watched  the  development  of  some 
of  the  aggressor  peoples,  peoples  who  refuse  to  accept  the  philosophy 


that  underlies  our  Oovemment.  We  have  ■een  tt  ripen  to  aome 
nations  to  where  with  the  barbaric  tread  of  aggression  tbey  hare 
marched  upon  defenseless  people  who  haTC  placed  tbanauTe*  M 
helpless  before  the  movements  of  an  aggreaelon.  W«  look  upon  the 
situation  in  China  and  Ethiopia.  We  look  upon  the  dlcmembennent 
of  a  small  democracy  that  was  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  we  tell  America  that  America  must  never  let  itself 
become  defenseless  while  sggreesloo  marches  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  have  tried  every  experiment  that  could  be  offered — every  CK- 
pedlent  that  could  be  offered  to  accomplish  a  world  In  which  there 
is  a  reasoned  peace.  We  approached  the  nations  of  the  world  wltb 
treaties  to  outlaw  war  as  an  ln.<itrument  of  national  policy.  We 
approached  them  with  the  suggestions  of  disarmament  conference. 
Our  President,  who  led  us  into  the  Great  War  when  it  became 
necessary  that  we  go.  gave  to  the  nations  a  design  for  a  society  of 
nations,  but  we  have  seen  it  impotent  to  meet  with  the  vast  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  have  par- 
ticipated In  nine-power  pacts  in  an  endeavor  to  save  a  people  whom 
we  deemed  to  be  defenseless,  and  we  have  seen  that  nine-power 
pact  ruthlessly  brushed  aside.  We  have  many  people  who  have 
come  to  us  with  suggestions  that  we  should  forsake  the  policies 
that  were  given  to  us  by  our  fathers,  telling  us  that  democracy 
as  a  system  of  government  is  impractical  and  will  never  work,  capi- 
talizing upon  the  problems  of  our  economic  distress,  to  foment 
within  the  breast  of  disheartened  people  the  idea  that  either  by 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  or  the  dictatorship  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  a  voluntary  regimentation  under  their  beneficent 
dictatorship,  we  can  accomplish  something  better  than  the  sys- 
tem of  government  that  was  erected  for  us  by  our  fathers. 

We  of  the  Legion  have  known  throughout  the  years  that  that 
cannot  be  done.  We  have  known  that  ours  was  the  only  design 
for  a  government  for  free  men  that  has  come  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  only  thing  new  or  novel  in  government.  Systems 
that  are  known  as  commrunlsm  and  fascism  are  as  old  and  out- 
moded as  human  history  because,  wherever  they  have  been  appar- 
ent— and  they  have  been  apparent  throughout  the  ages — a  class 
government  as  exemplified  in  the  feudal  system;  an  autocratic 
government  as  demonstrated  from  time  to  time  as  individuals  seek 
and  take  power  over  men;  they  have  always  In  time  been  over- 
thrown by  the  thing  which  was  established  m  our  Government — 
the  insvurectlve  impulse  which  is  in  the  breast  of  free  men. 

The  nmn  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today,  George  Washington, 
had  a  choice  between  following  the  Old  World  philosophies  of  an 
autocratic  class,  a  class  that  were  bom  to  the  purple,  or  following 
the  much  harder  and  much  more  dUDcult  course  whicli  stands  out 
In  his  life  as  the  basis  of  his  great  contribution  to  this  Nation  of 
ours.  He  might  have  gone  over  to  England;  he  might  have  been 
educated,  as  was  the  design  of  members  of  his  family,  to  a  position 
in  the  British  Navy;  but  instead  of  that  he  elected  to  pursue  a 
course  erf  self -education,  to  move  out  into  the  frontier  as  a  sur- 
veyor. He  gained  for  himself  a  modicum  of  niilltary  experience  by 
participation  in  the  Braddock  affair;  and  when  the  oppressions  of 
the  mother  country,  when  the  problem  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation and  the  other  grievances  which  then  existed  among  the 
American  people  became  vocative  and  expressed,  he  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  and  did  undertake  the  leadership  of  a  cause  which  at  the 
time  seemed  almost  hopeless,  and  at  many  times  throughout  its 
course  was  to  all  apparent  reason  hopeless;  and  yet,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  personality,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  belief  in  the  rights 
of  men,  God-given  rights  at  men.  rights  which  came  to  them  from 
their  Creator,  he  carried  on. 

After  the  war  in  which  he  participated  bad  been  successfully 
won,  when  he  saw  a  nation  that  was  divided  and  disunited  endeav- 
oring to  operate  under  a  s]r8tem  that  was  insufficient  for  a  imlted, 
free  people,  although  he  did  not  choose  to.  he  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  sitting  in  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  it  was 
largely  out  of  his  magnificent  influence  that  a  Constitution  was 
offered  to  tis;  and  in  that  Constitution  is  contained  a  great  deal  of 
human  wisdom  that  Is  applicable  to  our  conditions  today.  Pri- 
marily our  forefathers  were  engaged,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
that  Constitution,  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  to  posterity  the  rights 
of  free  men;  erecting  a  government  not  to  be  a  despot  or  a  dictator; 
a  government  that  could  not  Xn  the  very  nature  of  things  be  a 
beneficient  government  that  could  provide  for  its  people,  but  rather 
they  were  erecting  a  government  which  would  protect  men  in  their 
rights  to  accomplish  their  own  destiny — to  preserve  o{^;>ortunlty 
for  free  men.  Many  people  had  been  wooed  away  from  that  philos- 
ophy believing  that  government  is  an  omnipotent  thing  and  that 
it.  out  of  its  largess,  can  always  provide  for  its  people.  Well,  when 
we  sit  down  to  reason  we  know  that  cannot  be  true  because  the 
government,  to  the  last  analysis,  must  be  Its  people.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  dictator  and  oppressor,  either  a  class  or  an  Individual. 
Otherwise  it  sustains  itself  to  power,  not  by  its  applied  reason, 
not  by  the  energies  of  its  people,  but  by  the  blood  purge  in  the 
hands  of  the  dictator  destroying  the  breath  of  freedom  wherever 
It  comes  toto  being,  or  directing  the  attention  of  peoples  to  the 
exploitation  of  other  free  and  defenseless  peoples. 

George  Washington  made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
government  of  men  as  he  sat.  and  out  of  that  Convention,  which 
at  times  gave  the  appearance  that  it  might  distotegrate  and  go 
to  its  home  without  having  accomplished  its  mission,  he  gave  the 
solemnity  of  his  presence  and  tlie  strength  of  his  wisdom.  He 
served  the  Natic«i  throughout  its  first  two  terms  as  President, 
and  when  they  endeavored  to  wish  upon  him  the  crown  he  fcald  no. 
He  cotild  not  see  or  understand  that  philosopy.  but  out  of  the 
richness  of  his  experience  he  gave  to  this  Nation  some  of  Its  most 
solemn  and  serious  advice;  he  gave  to  the  Nation  thoughts  whicli 
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have  been  gems  and  have  been  applicable  to  every  day  of  our 
nattonal  life.  May  I  presume  to  quote  you  from  his  Farewell 
Address  and   read   It  against  present  circumstances? 

We  went  into  the  World  War.  If  you  will  remember,  thinking 
we  had  a  mission  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  I  think 
that  out  of  our  experience  In  the  World  War  we  did  make  a  great 
contribution  toward  making  democracy  safe  for  America,  because 
we  discovered  m  the  pains  of  battle  some  of  the  great  truths  that 
are  expressed  for  us  in  our  Constitution.  The  primary  truth  we 
learned  was  this:  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  and  that 
among  these  are  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  And 
we  learned  that  it  did  not  make  much  difference  where  a  man 
bent  his  knee  or  bowed  his  head  to  worship  his  Creator;  he  might  be 
gentile,  or  Jew.  or  Catholic,  or  Protestant;  he  might  be  black,  white, 
red,  yellow,  or  brown;  and  we  did  not  bother  to  inquire;  but  what- 
ever his  racial  strain  might  have  been,  whatever  his  religious  con- 
viction might  have  been,  he  walked  forward  Just  as  we  walked 
forward  and  took  the  chance  of  death  to  preserve  the  fine  things 
that  are  in  our  American  life.  We  hope  out  of  this  generation 
that  It  will  never  be  necessary  for  another  generation  to  go  into 
the  same  experience  that  we  went  into  to  learn  and  appreciate 
those  truths.  It  might  not  have  been  neces.sary  for  us  to  have 
done  It.  if  the  advice  of  our  first  and  great  President  had  at  all 
times  been  heeded;  so  let's  see  what  his  advice  was  as  he  left  the 
Presidency : 

"Against  the  insidious. wiles  of  foreign  Infl'aence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me,  fellow  cltl3»ns),  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
Influence  is  one  oif  the  most  baneful  foe.s  of  republican  government. 
But  that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  It  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided  instead  of  a 
defense  against  1*.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and 
excessive  dislike  of  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious, 
while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the 
people  to  surrender  their  Interests. 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is 
In  extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let 
us  stop. 

~"  "Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efll- 
clent  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  mate- 
rial lnjiu7  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an 
attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impoeslbllity  of  making  acquisitions  uix)n  us.  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  Interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalship.  inter- 
est, humor,  or  caprice? 

"The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
an]rthlng  more,  from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and  humanity 
Impose  on  every  nation.  In  cases  in  which  It  is  free  to  act.  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  toward  other 
nations. 

"The  inducements  of  Interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  best 
be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me.  a 
predominate  motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  ^aln  time  to  our 
country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  con- 
sistency, which  is  necessary  to  give  it.  humanely  speaking,  the 
command  of  its  own  fortvines." 

The  American  Legion  has  in  Its  every  pronouncement  accepted 
the  basic  tenet  of  our  flrst  President's  declared  foreign  policy. 
Prom  year  to  year  we  have  enacted  a  resolution  expressing  it  as  our 
wish  that  the  United  States  remain  at  peace  with  all  nations  of 
the  world,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  urged  that  the  United  States 
Government  maintain  a  strict  policy  of  neutrality  regarding  foreign 
affairs;  and  we  have  further  urged  that  the  United  States  be  kept 
from  any  alliance  which  might  draw  this  country  into  war.  We 
have  for  19  years  advocated  and  counseled  an  adequate  national 
defense  for  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  possessions.  We 
believe  that  our  counsel  has  been  wise.  In  our  suggestions  for  the 
national  defense  we  have  deferred  to  the  Judgment  of  our  naval  and 
military  leaders,  men  who  have  made  the  adequate  defense  of  this 
Nation  their  life's  work.  We  have  not  rushed  out  to  accept  the 
Ill-considered  proposals  of  the  politician  or  the  demagogue,  as 
some  have  advocated  theories  of  defense  which  are  entirely  un- 
balanced, and  others  have  advocated  suggestions  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  peace  which  meant  the  prostrating  of  ourselves  as  a 
p>eopIe  before  the  aggressor  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  military  defense  is  outlined  in  our  National  Defense  Act. 
It  contemplates  a  modest  standing  army,  a  reasonable  national 
guard,  and  a  substantial  organized  reserve.  Our  naval  recom- 
mendations have  t>een  always  for  a  navy  second  to  none,  com- 
^petent  to  meet  the  possible  aggression  of  any  other  power  or 
powers  in  the  event  they  threaten  the  security  of  our  land.  We 
have  never  been  hysterical  in  our  approach,  nor  do  we  want 
the   American   people   to   become   hysterical.     We   know   the   cost 
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A  subcommittee  consisting  of  the  S«mtor  frcan  Georgia 
[Mr.  Qbokge],  the  Senator  frcmi  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  and  my- 
self has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  carry 
on  a  program  of  hearings  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  Senate. 
In  the  selection  of  the  order  of  the  witnesses  we  are  attempt- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  witnesses  whose  testimony, 
based  on  experience  and  also  on  knowledge  of  history  and 
international  law,  will  be  of  value.  We  intend  also  to  have 
before  us  representatives  of  the  farm  associations  of  the  coun- 
try, the  labor  associations,  and  the  veterans'  associations,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  great  women's  organizations 
of  the  country,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  not  only  opinions 
With  regard  to  the  construction  of  these  acts  and  their  effect, 
but  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  peace  legislation. 

We  have  already  listened  to  two  very  distinguished  citizens 
of  this  country,  one  a  distinguished  Democrat,  and  the 
other  a  distinguished  Republican.  We  have  heard  W:.  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  who  gave  his  services  during  our  period  in 
the  World  War  as  Director  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  most  jMitrlotic  citizens  of  the  country. 
His  ability,  his  sincerity,  and  his  disinterestedness  are  recog- 
nized. We  also  heard  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  was  connected  with  our  Government  be- 
fore and  ever  since  the  war,  except  for  a  short  period  of 
time  since  this  administration  took  office.  He  holds  a  dif- 
ferent view  than  Mr.  Baruch  with  regeu*d  to  what  should 
be  our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  before  our  committee,  and  also  the 
statement  made  by  Col.  Henry  L.  Stimson  before  our 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  7,  19391 

TEXT    OF    BABtTCH    NEtTTaAlJTT    LEGISLATION    STATEMENT 

Washington,  April  6. — The  text  of  the  prepared  statement  de- 
livered by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  neutrality  hearing  today  was  as  follows: 

"It  Is  easier  to  proclaim  neutrtility  than  to  maintain  It. 

"Its  practice  is  almost  as  difficult  as  its  definition. 

"Since  true  neutrality  is  an  almost  unobtainable  ideal,  the  best 
ooiirse  for  us  to  pursue  is  that  which  protects  us  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  involvement  in  war;  that  which  preserves  fairness  in 
our  dealings  with  belligerents;  that  which  aids  in  the  development 
of  our  defense:  and  that  which  guards  vis  against  economic  collapse. 

"A  sound  neutrality  law  will  prove  a  definite  aid  to  peace  and  at 
the  moment,  an  aid  to  the  preservation  of  our  method  of  our  life, 
system  of  government,  and  the  flow  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 

"A  neutrality  measure,  therefore.  Is  an  integral  part  of  our  pro- 
tection and  preparedness.  But  neutrality  does  not  mean  the  cer- 
tainty of  bringing  atxsut  what  we  all  want — to  stay  out  of  war. 

"Peace  is  what  we  all  want.  Peace  Is  what  the  world  needs.  But 
we  get  no  further  toward  peace  by  giving  legislation  a  label  that 
belles  Itself. 

CONCERNING   THE    PTTTMAN    BOX 

•Tlie  essential  difference  tjetween  the  so-called  "peace  act"  and 
the  existing  legislation  is  that  under  the  exlstmg  law  the  sale  of 
armament  is  wholly  pn^ibited  with  the  coming  of  war,  or  condi- 
tions that  are  Judged  to  be  of  war.  The  Plttman  bill  will  permit 
the  continuing  sale  of  all  commodities  now  dealt  In  with  this  re- 
striction; all  types  of  exports,  including  manufactured  war  weapons, 
may  be  sold,  but  only  if  title  passes  In  this  country  and  shipments 
made  only  on  vessels  other  than  those  flying  the  American  flag. 

'neutrality  cannot  be  absolute.  It  can  only  be  relative.  The  di- 
vergent rights  of  the  neutrals  and  belligerents  cannot  be  main- 
tained; they  must  be  compromised.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  neu- 
trality can  be  established  and  preserved  under  the  theories  of 
International  law,  but  International  law  is,  especially  today,  a 
mlnvis  quantity.  Baaed  on  experience  we  find  new  truth  in  the 
phrase  of  the  immortal  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that  a  page 
of  history  Is  worth  a  volume  of  logic' 

"Before  I  go  further  in  this  expression  of  my  views,  I  think  It 
wise  to  remind  you  gentlemen  of  the  fact  that  wan  are  not  fought 
merely  for  immediate  results.  Each  participant  makes  an  effort 
to  impKise  his  will  upon  his  enemies  by  military  and  economic 
destruction.  But,  at  the  same  time  he  keeps  In  mind  the  after 
results — new  markets,  new  trades,  and  new  Intercourse,  alwa3r8 
at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  and  frequently  of  the  neutrals. 
Therefore,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  in  every  great  war  the  neutrals 
have  a  stake  in  the  future  almost  as  great  as  any  of  the  belUgerenta. 

JUTESSON'S   ATTEMPT   RECALLED 

"We  dare  not  wholly  abandon  the  protection  of  neutral  rights. 
It  Is  unsound  to  believe  that  if  we  hold  no  dealings  with  the  actual 
belligerenU  we  shall  avcHd  the  friction  which  makes  for  war.    That 


Is  a  cloistered  method  that  was  tried  oooe.  Jeff«raon  did  it  In  1807. 
He  embargoed  all  ships  and  shipments.  He  sought  to  draw  the 
country  into  a  shell  but  the  result  was  devastating. 

"To  prohibit  one  type  of  export  (war  weapons)  without  prohibit- 
ing the  other  (food)  is  a  legalistic  formula  that  I  think  U  devoid 
of  real  Justice. 

"To  embargo  the  sale  of  Implements  at  war,  under  conditions 
that  now  exist,  might  be  the  means  of  cementing  into  power  the 
stronger  nations  and  reducing  weaker  nations  to  slavery  or  worse. 

"We  are  trying  to  meet  conditions  existent  at  the  moment.  We 
are  not  trying  to  legislate  for  all  time  to  come.  If,  when  and  as 
the  circumstances  that  now  Justify  this  revision  should  change, 
the  laws  can  be  changed.  I  see  no  difference,  in  time  of  war, 
between  the  sale  of  life-sustaining  wheat  and  death-dealing  guns. 
Wheat  Is  essential  for  armies,  bxit  were  we  to  keep  wheat  away 
for  that  reason,  the  deprivation  might  become  a  mass-killing, 
particularly  of  women  and  children     I  repeat: 

"We  can  have  either  an  absolute  embargo,  such  as  Jefferson 
had,  or  a  war  commerce,  qualified  not  as  to  oommodltles  but  aa 
to  conditions  of  sale  and  ahlpnwnt. 

DOUSTB  LAW  CAM  END  rmiCTXOH 

''It  may  be  doubted  If  any  law,  bowvver  wise,  can  do  away  with 
friction.  It  is  Jiist  as  easy  to  engender  disputes  over  wheat, 
copper  or  cotton,  scrap  steel,  and  pig  Iron  (essential  to  noncom- 
batants  as  well  as  to  armed  forces)  aa  over  sales  of  ammunition 
and  artillery.  What  U  the  difference  between  aeUing  trucks  and 
tractors  but  not  selling  armored  cars  or  tanks?  P'lrther,  enforced 
limitatlcuis  of  other  goods  are  ready  subjects  of  quarrel. 

"In  this  country  we  have  faced  sltiiations,  similar  m  outline  to 
the  present,  in  1794  under  Washington.  1807  under  Jefferson.  1818 
under  Monroe,  and  during  the  Great  War  under  Wilson.  No  se- 
cure course  was  ever  found.  Such  a  road  may  be  found,  but  only 
through  an  international  agreement,  capable  of  being  enforced. 
which  would  firmly  define  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  abolish  tboa* 
rights  altogether. 

"The  world's  effort  toward  an  International  agreement  under 
which  neutrals  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  belligerenU.  that 
method  being  called  economic  sanctions,  has  failed.  Sanctions 
are  acts  of  war.  The  opposite — complete  neutrality  in  which 
efforts  are  made  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  warring  powers  by 
the  neutrals — also  has  been  a  faUure. 

"After  all  is  said  and  done,  neutrality  Is  what  you  make  it  or, 
maybe  I  had  better  say,  what  you  can  make  it.  We  woiild  only  be 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  talk  about  international  law.  We  must  be 
strong  enough  to  enforce  our  own  theories  of  neutraUty  and  wise 
enough  to  make  those  theories  Just.  There  Is  no  thought  of 
dominance  in  this  idea.  America  will  always  be  ready  to  cooperate 
on  principles  of  equality,  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  aU  the  coop- 
erating. 

STARTED   "COME   AND   GET   TT"    WKA 

"Both  the  Old  law  and  the  new  Mil  carry  on  the  cash-and-carry 
idea.  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  suggest  that,  or  Its  twin,  'come  and 
get  It,'  which  Is  more  descriptive  of  the  plan.  It  treats  all  nation* 
alike.  Each  has  an  opportxmity  to  get  what  it  needs  from  us  pro- 
vided It  takes  title  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  provided  further, 
that  the  shipment  is  not  made  in  American  craft 

"Of  course.  It  is  obvious  that  this  will  largely  limit  sales  of  sup- 
plies to  those  able  to  pay  for  them  and  able  to  move  them:  but, 
after  all,  the  rule  holds  good  in  normal  commerce.  I  do  not  see 
that  we  are  required  to  adjust  all  inequalities  of  this  sort.  If  that 
Is  our  intention,  we  may  as  well  face  ll  and  go  to  war.  We  dis- 
charge our  obllpations.  including  those  to  our  long-term  customers, 
by  making  available  all  of  our  products.  Just  as  we  expect  them  to 
make  available  to  us  those  supplies  we  need. 

"As  we  now  suppose,  this  rule  would  prejudice  Oermany  and 
Italy  in  favor  at  Prance  and  England.  Most  of  our  Individual 
sympathies  run  that  way,  but  when  we — not  as  Individuals,  but  as 
a  nation — let  our  policies  In  International  trade  follow  a\u  sym- 
pathies, we  may  be  Idealistic  but  we  are  not  neutral. 

"Furthermore,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  most  of  our  Individual 
sympathies  run  to  China  rather  than  to  Japan;  and  here  the  pro- 
posed rule  works  the  other  way.  If  we.  tomorrow,  recognized  a  fact 
as  obvious  as  the  stm  m  the  sky.  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Japan  and  China,  and  so  Invoked  this  rule,  we  would  be  favor- 
ing Japan  and  prejudicing  China.  We  have  avoided  ttiat  by  rs- 
XuBlng  to  recognise  an  existing    ondltlon  of  war. 

AK  uwcoicrorrABLS  ponnoif       | 

''But  it  certainly  was  an  uncomfortable  position  to  have  recog- 
nized undeclared  war  m  Spain,  where  Oermany  and  Italy  were 
Involved,  and  not  to  recognize  it  In  Asia,  where  China  was  Involved. 

"Those  who  have  not  seen  It  at  first  tuuid  may  not  view  with 
sufficient  gravity  the  vast  modem  change  in  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples  of  war.  There  was  a  time  when  nations  risked  their  des- 
tiny on  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  contest  between  relatively  ainall 
trained  armies  of  professional  soldiers.  Then  the  military  effort 
was  everything,  and  the  economic  effort  was  less  Important. 

"Now,  when  whole  nations  have  become  instnmaents  of  war.  and 
war  Itself  an  impact  of  civilizations,  all  this  Li  changed  It  is 
as  Important  to  supply  and  sustain  the  civilian  contingent  as  the 
militaiy  contingent.  Continuity  of  supply  of  every  product  In 
constantly  Increasing  volume  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a 
great  nation  in  war. 

"Even  the  battlefield  effort  Is  decided  In  favor  of  the  nation  which 
can  hurl  at  the  other  the  greatest  tonnage  of  industrial  produc- 
tion— steel,  rubber,  rhemlrals,  trucks,  alrplanss,  tanks,  ps^oteum. 
cotton — e .  <£rything. 
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XVCSTTHIMO  A  KTTMTnOH   OT   WAS 

"Everything  Is  a  munition  of  war.  If  not  a  lethal  weapon.  In  the 
World  War  the  truth  waa  recognized  that  not  merely  weapons,  but 
all  commodities,  supplied  to  an  enemy  were  contraband  of  war. 
A  rusty  old  tramp  steamer  rolling  up  from  South  America  witn  a 
cargo  of  nitrates  was  frequently  as  vital  as  a  division  of  infantry 
on  the  fields  of  France.  German  defeat  was  as  directly  due  to 
economic  strangulation  as  to  military  assault. 
"'"^We  have  now  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  export  of  lethal 
weapons.  Now.  on  the  essential  principles  we  are  discussing  here — 
the  principles  of  neutrality  or  keeping  out  of  war — this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  It  springs  from  another  high  purpose,  which  is 
to  prevent  our  country  from  selling  any  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
men  kill  each  other.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  war  as  an  institution.  It 
will  not  prevent  war,  take  us  In,  or  keep  us  out  of  war.  If  we 
want  to  make  a  gesture,  let  us  do  so,  but  let  us  not  do  it  under  any 
idea  that  It  aids  neutrality  or  peace. 

"If  we  do  not  supply  the  weapons  other  nations  will.  Such  a 
rxile  serves  to  aid  a  country,  such  as  Italy,  which  maizes  at  least 
some  of  Its  own  weapons,  against  others,  like  Ethiopia,  which  do 
not.  It  might  even  aid  one  South  American  nation,  like  Argentina, 
for  example,  which  has  easy  access  to  other  arms-maniifacturing 
nations  like  England,  against  another  like  Chile,  for  example,  which 
Is  more  remote. 

FINDS    ANOTHER    LACK    OT    REALISM 

"There  is  another  lack  of  realism  about  this  well-lntentloned  pro- 
posal. It  would  be  easy  to  define  and  embargo  some  component 
parts  of  a  lethal  weapon — like  parts  of  a  howitzer,  but  not  so  ea&y 
to  define  other  parts  like  cotton  or  toluol,  which  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  its  operation  for  propellants  and  explosives.  As  I  have 
stated  earlier,  chemicals,  petroleum,  steel,  and  rubber  are  Jxist  as 
essential  to  the  mass  murder  of  modem  war  as  machine  guns  or 
airplanes,  or,  for  that  matter,  motortrucks,  locomotives,  and  optical 
glass. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  now  willing  to  Include  everything 
In  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
we  should  approach  this  discussion  recognizing  plainly  that  any 
t-conomic  restriction  or  discrimination  is  harmful  to  some  bel- 
Ugerant  and  we  Fhould  proceed  with  great  caution. 

••I  understand  that  some  of  the  pressure  few  this  legislation  Is  the 
reverse  of  a  wish  to  treat  all  nations  alike.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  aggressor  nations  if  not  halted  will  start  a  European  war, 
that  if  there  Is  a  European  war  we  can't  keep  out  of  It,  and  that 
therefore  the  only  way  to  keep  out  of  war  is  now  to  engage  in 
economic  war  against  them  to  prevent  their  starting  a  European 
war. 

DOtTBTS  WAR  WOXTU)  DRAW  US  IN 

"On  that  theory,  if  our  economic  war  falls  we  will  be  In  military 
war.  and  I  think  that,  if  we  make  economic  war,  that  conclusion  is 
inevitable.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  with  the  utmost  economic 
pressure  we  could  prevent  European  war  if  It  were  determined  upon 
by  the  aggressors. 

"I  also  question  the  theory  that  we  must  take  part  In  any  Euro- 
pean war.  I  am  no  military  expert,  but  I  do  happen  to  have  some 
experience  with  many  nations  In  the  World  War.  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  this  country  or  this  hemisphere  can  escape  involvement  in 
a  European  conflict  and  we  can  do  this  without  burying  our  head 
in  the  sand;  we  can  still  raise  our  voice  against  faithlessness  and 
brutality. 

"You  will  hear  it  said  that  if  we  do  not  go  in  of  our  own  volition 
our  turn  will  come  next.  It  is  true  that  our  barriers  of  sea  water 
have  been  narrowed  by  science  and  invention.  But  they  are  still 
formidable.  It  is  Incredible  that  without  almost  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  water  and  sky  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
a  military  attack  in  truly  threatening  force  could  be  launched 
against  this  hemisphere  from  either  Europ)e  or  Asia  In  the  face  of 
such  resistance  as  this  and  other  American,  if  not  European,  nations 
could  offer. 

"Who  has  the  wisdom  or  the  boldness  to  advocate  Involvement 
of  our  country  In  any  overseas  war  on  the  assumption  that  this 
apparent  axiom  is  no  longer  true — and  on  what  known  fact  or 
theory?  If  we  believe  we  can  defend  this  hemisphere  then  the 
whole  argument  for  now  waging  economic  war  weakens. 

CALLS  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  DEFENSE 

"Our  defeat  here  certainly  can  never  happen  if  we  maintain  a  de- 
fense adequate  to  prevent  It.  It  is  far  easier  for  us  to  maintain 
such  a  defense  than  it  is  for  any  of  the  threatening  nations  to 
build  up  an  offensive  force  su£Bclent  to  overcome  it.  It  was  with 
exactly  this  idea  that  I  began  advocating  oxxr  immediate  rearma- 
ment several  years  ago. 

"Just  before  the  Ethiopian  crisis,  I  learned  of  the  extent  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  rearmament  and  the  unpreparedness  of  EJngland, 
Prance,  and  ourselves.  It  was  then  that  I  confirmed  myself  in 
many  of  the  opinions  which  I  then  expressed,  some  of  which  I  am 
repeating  here  today.  We  must  rely  upon  ourselves  to  protect  this 
hemisphere.  We  must  be  ready  to  do  It.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
it  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  advocating  protection  of  our- 
selves and  our  hemisphere  is  war  mongerlng,  then  I  plead  guilty. 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  one  branch  of  this  argument  upon 
which  all  seem  to  be  agreed — that  we  should  permit  no  American 
financing  of  foreign  conflict.  I  was  among  the  earliest  to  advocate 
that  and  Senator  Johnson's  bill  not  merely  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
but  as  a  firm  conviction. 

"We  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  "where  the  treasure 
is  there  will  the  heart  be  also.'  By  neither  loans  nor  any  kind  of 
credit  should  we  finance  a  nation  at  war — no  matter  how  our 
sympathies  may  be  involved. 


WOULD    BAR 


"To  refuse  credit  to  all 
yond  all  question  It  is  true 
by  practice  and  location 
sort  or  another.     But  there  is 
entitles  any  nation  to  rely 
finance  foreign  wars  is  clearly 
Since  I  do  not  understand 
not  labor  the  point. 

"All  of  these  efforts  toward 
foreign  commerce.     If  we  serve 
world — those  with  ships  and 
suffer  the  misfortune  of  war- 
off  from  any  trade  to  the  exten ; 
will  feel  wholly  confident  In 
in  peace?     Why  should  they 
pendable  in  both  peace  and 

"We   mtist   realize   that   wha, 
Prom  the  time  we  become  Inv 
rule,  might  shut  us  off  from 
nickel,  and  tea.  except  as  we 
ships,  some  of  it  half  way 
must  not  resent  it  as  a 


Impartially  Is  within  our  rights,  as  be- 
ne utrality.    One  nation  may  become, 
dependent  on  another  for  supplies  of  one 
nothing  in  comity  or  custom  that 
u|^on   another  for   loans.     Refusal  to 
a  means  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
anjibody  to  disagree  with  this,  I  shall 


r^utrallty  bear  on  the  future  of  our 

notice  now  on  the  nations  of  the 

se  without — that  the  instant  they 

l|inocentIy  or  not — we  will  cut  them 

here  proposed,  how  many  of  them 

rilylng  on  us  for  necessary  supplies 

not  seek  other  suppliers,   more  de- 

? 

we   mete   out,   we  will   get   back. 

<^ved  in  war,  England,  adopting  our 

vital  war  supplies  of  tin,  rubber. 

iirould  come  and  get  it  in  otir  own 

arovnd  the  world.    If  she  did  that,  we 

treacheous  and  hostile  act. 


WIT 


SAUCE   FCR    THE   GOOSE 


lODk 


bart;r 


"What's  sauce  for  the  goose 
she  threatened  it,  we  might 
able  sources  or  buy  and  store  what 

"The   bearing   of   unnecessai^ly 
reciprocal-trade  treaties  is  also 
merce -destroying  bilateral 
down  trade  barriers  and  reston 
be  reciprocal  agreements,  we 
barriers  to  trade,  such  as  any 
unnecessarily  narrow  and,  to 

"There  are  many  more  natiofcis 
world  conflict  than  there  were 
of  a  kind  of  economic  war. 
the  economic  war  that  has 
with  increasing  Intensity  for 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

"The  commerce  of  the  worU 
and  prosperity  of  the  world,  is 
ing   restrictions   of   barter,   tariffs 
With    one    hand,    through 
attempting  to  restore  it. 
extremist  proposals  and  attit\4de 
to  restrict  it  further.     Such  a 
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CREDITS   TO   ALL 


sauce  for  the  gander,  although,  if 
about  us  now  for  more  depend- 
we  need. 

harsh   restrictions   on   the   new 

plain.    If  we  are  to  avoid  the  com- 

system  and  to  attempt  to  break 

the  flow  of  free  private  conmierce 

ihould  also  avoid  all  possible  new 

oposal  to  restrict  all  exports  within 

^me  nations.  Impossible  limits. 

now  in  the  area  of  possible  new 

in  1914.     That  war  grew  partly  out 

it  is  as  nothing  compared  with 

going  OB  throughout  the  world 

*aany  years.    It  reaches  now  to  the 


lut 
b<en 


upon  which  rests  both  the  peace 

lying.     It  is  being  killed  by  increas- 

quotas.   and    self-containment. 

Secretary    Hull's    efforts,    we    are 

Wlljh  the  other,  through  some  of  the 

on  this  legislation,  we  threaten 

:ourse  I  regard  as  unwise. 


OPPOSES  Riem  shipping  ban 


"While  I  agree  with  the  cashjand-carry  plan,  these  thoughts  lead 
me  to  raise  a  question  on  the  lanctions  in  these  bills.  They  make 
shipment  or  transportation  to  belligerents  a  felony.  What  we  are 
really  trying  to  say  is  that  we  ai  e  ready  to  abandon  our  old  rights  as 
neutrals  under  international  la  v.  But  in  order  to  abandon  them  Is 
It  necessary  also  to  abandon  our  commerce? 

"Under  the  Peace  Act  it  would  be  a  crime  to  transport  to  a 
belligerent  under  the  American  flag  even  in  a  case  where  there  Is 
no  risk  at  all.  We  might  be  abandoning  much  or  even  all  of  our 
shipping  trade  for  nothing.  W  auld  It  not  serve  all  of  our  piuix)ses 
in  such  cases  not  absolutely  ;o  prohibit  such  shipments,  but  to 
serve  notice  on  our  people  an  i  the  world  that  the  American  flag 
will  not  protect  them? 

"Should  there  be  flexibility  In  these  laws  which  in  appropriate 
circumstances  might  be  deteri  lined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  we 
could  then  say.  'Ship  at  your  |>eril.'  rather  than  to  say.  'You  can't 
ship  at  all.' 

"These  are  my  considered  vlfews,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will 
recognize  that  I  SF>eak  not  as  anti-German.  anti-English,  or  antl- 
anyUiing  but  only  as  an  Amercan.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
no  other  attitude  is  permissible.  The  Nation  should  be  controlled 
by  the  interests  of  all  the  peoj  le.  not  by  the  sympathies  of  some." 


[Prom  the  New  Yor  : 
Text  or   Mr.   Stimson's 


Stati  ment 


Relat  ons 


thit 
fore  ign 


Washington,   April    5. — The 
ment  before  the  Foreign 
at  the  first  of  its  hearings  on 

"When    your    chairman 
come   before   you,   he   said 
the  general  landmarks  of 
particularly  the  Neutrality 

"But  when  I  came  to  reflec 
of  the  present  moment  to 
much  a  problem  of  normal 
defense  of  the  United  States 
it   really    is.     We    are   not 
philosophically  a  code  of 
sider  how  we  can  best  make 
as  possible — in  a  totally  novel 

"When   I   call    It   a   crisis    I 
merely  a  brief  emergency.    It 
years  or  even  decades.    But 
is  novel   and  revolutionary  aa 
BO    it    has    necessarily    upset 
by  which  we  have  t>een 
course  and  g\ilde  our  conduct 


text   of   Henry  L.   Stimson's  state- 
Committee  of  the  Senate  today 
the  Neutrality  Act  was  as  follows: 
hoijored    me    with    this    invitation    to 
the   committee    was    to   consider 
policy  at  the  present  time  and 


Times  of  AprU  6.   1939) 

TO   Senators   on    Neutralitt 


Acfc 

on  It  I  realized  that  the  problem 

wltich  he  referred   is  perhaps   not   so 

for  ;ign  policy  as  a  problem  of  national 

1  n  a  novel  emergency.     That's  what 

siti  ing   down   to   draft   peacefully   and 

behavior  for  normal  times,  but  to  con- 

the  United  States  safe — or  as  ssife 

and  critical  situation. 

do    not    mean    to   imply   that    it   la 

may  last  for  many  long,   anxious 

lis  essential  characteristic  is  that  It 

well  as  extremely  dangerous,   and 

many    of    the    standards    and    rules 

accuftomed   In  times   past   to  chart  our 

in  International  relations. 
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INTERNATIONAL    LAW   IS   TRACED 

"A  very  few  words  can  make  this  clear.  For  nearly  four  centuries 
mankind  has  been  trying  to  build  up  a  code  of  behavior  within 
what  la  called  the  family  of  nations.  That  code  has  been  based 
upon  the  foundation  stone  that  every  state  in  the  family  rec- 
ogniises  and  respects  the  independent  sovereignty  of  every  other 
state.  That  has  been  the  foundation  of  what  we  call  intematlcHial 
law.  That  has  been  deemed  to  be  the  principle  upon  which  the 
world  had  the  best  chance  of  living  in  peace. 

"And  it  is  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  that  that  principle  and 
practice  has  reached  its  fullest  flower  of  consummation.  In  every 
Pan-American  conference  from  the  beginning  of  their  relations 
over  a  century  ago  the  smallest  and  most  Insignlfioent  state  In 
size  and  power  has  been  accorded  an  equal  vote  with  the  largest, 
and  the  disapproval  of  any  such  state  Is  sufficient  to  protect  It 
from  the  corporate  action  of  all  the  rest. 

"Of  course,  throughout  the  world  controversies  have  periodically 
arisen  which  have  caused  nations  to  fight  with  one  another.  But 
the  underlying  principle  of  their  conduct  In  the  absence  of  war 
has  been  this  principle  of  mutual  respect.  And  the  code  of  be- 
havior for  carrying  out  their  relations  one  with  another  in  normal 
times  has  been  aptly  likened  to  the  code  of  mutual  respect  and 
courtesy  which  prevails  among  gentlemen  in  ordinary  life. 

"J  have  only  to  describe  this  long  existing  theory  and  standard  to 
Indicate  how  It  has  been  shattered  by  present  events.  Today  three 
of  the  seven  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  have  rejected  this 
code  of  behavior  with  open  scorn  and  contempt.  They  have  adopted 
as  their  most  conspicuous  foreign  policy  a  system  of  aggressive 
action  against  their  neighbors.  To  that  end  they  have  developed 
a  very  skillful  technique  which  dxirlng  the  past  few  years  they  have 
been  practicing  with  great  success. 

"Under  the  name  of  unilateral  action  they  have  also  proceeded  to 
tear  up  all  the  net  of  promises,  treaties,  and  codes  which  had  been 
adopted  under  the  old  system  of  mutual  respect  and  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  own  aggrandizement  and  purposes.  Threats, 
aggression,  and  treaty  violation  have  gone  hand  in  hand  as  the 
Interlocking  elements  of  this,  their  system. 

CITES    SERIES    OF    ASSAtTLTS 

"In  succession  the  attacks,  all  in  violation  of  former  treaties 
and  of  international  law,  upon  Manchuria,  North  China.  South 
China,  Ethiopia,  Spain.  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Lithuania, 
have  made  clear  the  revolutionary  and  widespread  nature  of  the 
change  with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  They  have  shown  to 
even  the  most  reluctant  critic  that  this  new  syslexn.  is  not  a 
matter  of  domestic  government  among  the  states  which  prac- 
tice it,  or  ideology,  as  we  now  call  it,  but  Is  a  reversal  of  the 
whole  system  of  international  practice  in  the  world. 

"It  is  thus  a  matter  with  which  the  fCM-elgn  policy  as  well  as 
the  national  defense  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  Is  im- 
mediately concerned.  I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  our  present  Caucasian  civilization  is  threatened  by  the 
gravest  danger  with  which  it  has  been  confronted  for  4  centuries. 

"The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these 
three  powerful  nations  occupy  strategically  very  favorable  posi- 
tions for  their  attacks  upon  most  of  their  peace-loving  neighbors. 
If  there  were  only  one  of  them,  the  problem  for  the  wh(de  world 
would  not  be  so  seriotis.  But  the  tliree  are  acting  skillfully  to- 
gether, and  geography  has  placed  them  with  such  relation  to  the 
lines  of  communication  and  the  consequent  national  defense  of 
the  other  nations  as  to  make  common  action  In  such  defense 
practically  imperative  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

"This  is  the  novel  situation  which  confronts  the  world  today 
and  I  think  the  mere  statement  of  it  will  indicate  how  It  has 
affected  some  of  our  former  customs  and  traditions.  For  example, 
take  our  old  attitude  toward  the  question  of  aggression  in  war 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  our  attitude  toward  neutrality. 

"In  the  former  world  we  had  a  doctrine  that  in  considering  the 
controversies  of  our  nelghlxjrs  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
we  could  entirely  disregard  the  question  of  aggression  and  treat 
both  sides  with  perfect  impartiality  without  trying  to  make  any 
Inquiry  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  origin  of  their  conflict. 
But  today  the  fact  of  systematized  aggression  stares  us  in  the  face 
and  we  know  only  too  well  who  the  aggressors  are.  We  pick  up 
our  newspapers  every  morning  with  apprehension  to  read  the  most 
recent  evidence  of  their  policy.  They  boast  of  it.  It  Is  the  life 
and  breath  of  their  principal  policy  to  which  they  have  applied 
the  appropriate  name  of  an  axis.  We  also  know  only  too  well  who 
their  victims  are.  both  present  and  potential.  We  only  have  to  read 
about  some  of  the  occurrences  to  the  south  of  tis  to  realize  that 
even  we  are  within  the  zone  of  their  orbit. 

ISOLATION  "A  LnrLE  SHOPWORN" 

"All  this  suggests  another  former  tradition  which  begins  to  look 
a  little  shopworn  in  the  present  situation — the  isolation,  so-called, 
of  the  United  States.  Too  many  Americans  have  been  brought  up 
to  think  that  in  case  of  trouble  in  the  world  it  wouldn't  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  do  anything  but  sit  still  and  let  nature  take  Its  course. 
It  looks  a  little  differently  now.  The  axis  is  moving  much  too 
rapidly  and  the  world  has  become  far  too  small  and  interconnected 
and  interdependent.  I  have  had  official  occasion  to  study  the  pro- 
tected position  of  our  country;  its  6up)crb  natural  resources;  Its 
unmatched  opportunity  for  self-containment  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  defense.  No  one  is  more  keenly  alive  than  I  am  to  this 
great  advantage  or  to  the  comparative  security  of  this  country. 

"But  the  real  question  l)efore  us  today  is  one  of  method.  Bow 
■hall  these  great  advantages  be  most  effectively  used,  not  ool; 


with  regard  to  our  own  safety  for  this  present  yetr  of  our  Lord 
1939.  but  for  the  future,  for  the  protection  not  only  of  ourselves 
but  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children  and  of  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country?  6b%ll  we  be  content  to  Bit  idly  in  this  present 
security,  which  may  be  only  momentary,  or  shall  we  use  these 
great  advantages  carefully,  moderately,  but  firmly  and  above  all 
Intelligently  to  help  protect  the  world,  which  Includes  ourselvw, 
from  its  imminent  and  continuing  danger? 

"By  reason  of  our  present  security  we  can  do  this  more  safely  than 
can  any  other  nation.  And  the  fact  that  we  are  known  to  be  ready 
to  do  so  will  not  only  tend  to  slow  down  the  axis,  the  members  d 
which  know  very  well  that  language,  but — what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant— ^wlll  at  the  same  tune  encourage  their  Intended  victims  not  to 
make  surrenders  which  will  ultimately  endanger  us. 

BACKS  PRXSIDENT'S  DICTUM 

"For  myself  I  agree  with  the  President  that  there  are  methods 
which  are  "short  of  war  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere 
words.'  I  have  taken  occasion  to  study  and  ponder  over  such 
possible  methods. 

"This  country  is  said  to  supply  about  one-third  of  the  known  raw 
materials  of  the  world  and  to  account  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
known  economic  and  Industrial  life  of  the  globe.  For  the  past  2 
years  we  have  allowed  these  matchless  resources  to  be  used  in  very 
large  part  to  stimulate  the  activities  and  aggressions  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies.  That.  I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very 
intelligent  behavior. 

"I  know  that  it  is  sometimes  said  that  an  economic  weapon  is  a 
dangerous  one.  In  the  case  of  ourselves  I  have  been  rather  Inclined 
to  doubt  its  truth.  If  it  is.  we  are  certainly  In  a  safer  position  to 
use  it  than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  And  when  it  comes  to 
the  danger  of  irritating  aggressor  nations,  why  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  a  democracy  Irritates  the  axis.  Economic  action  would  do 
no  more  and  It  has  the  possibility  of  most  effective  restraint  for. 
after  all,  the  chief  hope  of  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
three  members  of  the  axis  are  in  a  notoriously  vulnerable  economic 
condition. 

LAC  BEEN  IN  MrunUUTT  LAW  I 

"The  foregoing  is  a  very  cursory  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
today  bearing  upon  our  neutrality  law  and  in  the  light  of  which 
it  must  be  considered.  The  first  act  was  drawn  nearly  4  years  ago. 
and  events  have  traveled  more  rapidly  during  those  4  years  than 
ever  since  the  Great  War.  Their  rapidity  today  is  greater  than  ever. 
On  its  face  that  statute  was  evidently  drawn  under  the  influence 
and  traditions  of  the  past  rather  than  to  face  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  present. 

"On  its  face  it  assumed  that  it  would  never  be  in  our  own  per- 
emptory interest  to  distinguish  between  an  aggressor  and  its  vic- 
tim. On  its  face  It  assumed  that  It  would  never  be  In  our  own  per- 
emptory Interest  that  an  ill-prepared  foreign  nation  should  be  able 
to  defend  its  liberties  by  purchasing  arms  from  us  after  it  had 
been  aggressively  attacked.  By  this  assumption  the  act  ^touted 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  United  States.  On  its  face  It 
was  evidently  designed  to  curb  narrowly  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  Elxecutlve  In  dealing  with  foreign  conditions  by  making  the 
operations  of  some  of  Its  chief  provisions  automatic  and  inflexible. 

"In  all  these  respects  it  apparently  assumed  that  the  Congr«s8 
in  1935  and  1937  was  able  to  know  exactly  the  course  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  wish  their  Government  to  fol- 
low under  the  conditions  of  1939.  Too  meticulous  foresight  Is  often 
perilous,  particularly  in  the  drafting  of  unchangeable  commit- 
ments. Every  lawyer  is  familiar  with  the  fate  of  a  client  who  in- 
sists on  having  his  will  drawn  as  If  the  Lord  Almighty  hsd  vested 
him  with  exact  information  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  wcxid 
and  his  estate  would  be  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  we  all 
know  that  the  Lord  Almighty  has  an  embarrassing  habit  of  bring- 
ing to  confusion  such  rigid  efforts. 

"It  is  this  rigidity  of  the  act  which  seems  to  me  it«  chief  danger. 
I  believe  that  in  all  such  laws  the  President  should  have  mora 
discretion.  I  am  a  Republican  and  the  present  administration  Is 
Democratic,  but  I  have  always  tried  to  limit  my  partisanship  in  the 
zone  of  foreign  affairs.  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the  system  of 
representative  government,  and  from  my  observation  I  have  come 
to  the  belief  that  In  no  sphere  of  government  action  is  representa- 
tive action  so  essential,  so  effective,  or  so  safe  from  abuse  as  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

HAS  FAITH  IN  MAN  AT  HCLM  I 

"I  am  not  impressed  with  the  fear  that  in  that  zone  Presidential 
discretion  is  likely  to  be  abused.  It  is  my  observation  that  in  no 
sphere  of  political  action  is  the  sobering  effect  of  terrific  respon- 
slbility  upon  one  man  so  marked  as  in  the  sphere  of  our  country's 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  the  two 
wars  in  which  we  have  been  involved  within  my  lifetime  the  Presi- 
dency was  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  clement  in  the  coun- 
try, clinging  to  every  effort  for  peace  until  It  was  clear  either  ttxat 
the  people  were  determined  upon  war  or  that  no  other  course  than 
war  would  preserve  oxir  safety. 

"Today  we  find  in  the  light  of  hindsight  that  this  act  has  auto- 
matically placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  some  of  them 
possibly  our  futiire  enemies,  the  decision  as  to  with  whom  this 
country  shall  carry  on  some  of  its  trade  and  commerce.  Today  we 
find  that  it  compels  tis  to  treat  alike  the  peaceful  and  suffering 
people  of  China  and  the  mllltanstic  enemies  who  by  conquest  are 
trying  to  turn  China  into  a  reservoir  of  potential  future  aggres- 
sion against  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  find  that  It  compels  us 
to  be  an  effective  party  to  this  aggression  on  the  pain  ol 
depriving  China  at  the  means  for  bar  own  defanaa. 
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"Recently  we  found  that  by  depriving  the  loyalist  government 
of  Spain  of  the  right  to  buy  arms  for  defense  against  the  rebels 
who  were  being  supported  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  It  made  us 
a  strong  factor  In  the  overthrow  of  the  very  government  which 
the  United  States  had  recognized  as  legitimate.  It  seems  entirely 
likely  that  should  a  general  war  come  in  Europe  this  spring  this 
Neutrality  Act  might  put  us  In  the  position  of  fticllltating  a  result 
of  tliat  war  which  would  make  the  United  States  the  next  victim 
Of  attack. 

BATS  LAW  PAINTS  US  AS  TIMH} 

"Finally  the  psychological  effects  of  such  a  statute  may  be  even 
more  widespread  and  disastrous  than  its  physical  results.  The 
American  people  are  not  Insensible  to  cruelty  and  aggression.  Nor 
are  they  so  unintelligent  that  under  the  conditions  of  today  they 
cannot  distinguish  an  aggressor  nation  from  its  victim.  On  the 
contrary,  being  served  with  the  most  free  and  enterprising  press 
In  the  world,  they  are  probably  better  Informed  of  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  such  a  determination  than  any  otlier  people.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  a  constitutionally  timid  people,  nor  are  they  smitten 
with  such  an  Inferiority  complex  as  to  make  them  wish  their  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  decisions  which  are  really  necessary  to  their  own 
future  Interest. 

"Yet  the  form  of  this  statute  today  tends  to  make  the  outside 
world  believe  each  one  of  these  fantastic  falsehoods  and  to  guide 
their  own  policy  In  that  belief.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
any  new  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  step  to  be  taken  and 
the  one  which  wovild  do  more  than  ansrthing  else  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can Government  a  helpful  Influence  in  preventing  the  threatened 
general  war  would  be  to  make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that 
these  nUsconceptions  do  not  represent  the  real  present  views  of 
the  American  people." 


Why  Not  Subsidize  Our  Cotton  for  Our  Own  People, 
Protect  Our  Own  Markets,  and  Stop  Bellyaching 
About  Lost  Foreign  Markets?  Let's  Face  the 
Real  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31. 1939 

Mr.  PXJLiMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  days  much 
has  been  said  in  the  press  and  otherwise  about  Secretary 
Wallace's  proposal,  which,  apparently,  he  has  been  able  to  sell 
to  the  President,  about  subsidizing  for  export  8,000.000  bales 
of  the  11,000.000  bales  of  cotton  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  imder  the  loan  program. 

The  trade-mark  argument  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
any  kind  of  a  farm  program  is  and  has  been  that  because 
Of  the  farm  program  and  because  of  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  in  trying  to  assist  farmers  we  have 
lost  our  foreign  cotton  markets. 

WHT  WE  ARE  LOSING  OXJS  DOMESTIC  AND  rOREICN  COTTON  MAHKJTS 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  we  have  lost  a  great 
portion  of  our  foreign  markets.  First,  foreign  countries  have 
been  increasing  their  production  for  years,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  certain  Americans  have  become  interested  in 
foreign  production,  those  interested  in  producing  cotton  in 
foreign  countries  being  able  to  buy  farm  machinery  much 
cheaper  than  our  people  can;  they,  having  improved  their 
cottonseed  and  their  methods  of  farming,  naturally  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  production  until  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  their  needs. 

The  foreign  countries  have  not  only  done  considerable  re- 
search and  experimental  work  to  improve  their  quality  and 
production  of  cotton,  but  they  have  profited  wonderfully 
from  the  millions  that  we  have  spent  in  research  and  experi- 
mental work,  having  secured  the  services  of  many  of  our 
experts,  who  are  rendering  great  assistance  along  this  line 
In  foreign  countries. 

Perhaps  there  may  come  a  time  when  we  will  have  to 
place  a  tariff  against  the  importation  of  foreign  cotton. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason  that  Russia  and 
certain  other  coimtries  are  in  a  position  to  increase  their 
production  rapidly  and  tremendously.  If  Japan  gets  hold 
of  a  good  slice  of  the  rich  lands  of  China,  Japan  will  not  be 
worried  about  buying  cotton  from  the  United  States. 


Again,  one  of  the  main 
tariff  wall  that  we  have 


our  foreign  markets 

you  will  find  that  some  o 


In  the  next  place,  expoits  have  fallen  off  for  the  reason 
that  a  great  many  of  the:  e  countries  have  been  using  en- 
tirely too  much  money  mafing  preparation  for  war. 

reasons  is  the  operation  of  the 
built  around  the  United  States, 
which  will  not  permit  theae  countries  to  export  their  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  bujong  ( ur  cotton. 

Here  is  another  good  ani  valid  reason  why  we  are  losing 

If  lou  will  do  a  little  investigating 
our  large  cotton  factors  in  this 
country  are  investing  in  Brazil  in  cotton  gins  and  machin- 
ery. In  1933  the  value  o  these  investments  was  $68,081; 
in  1S34.  $558,305;  in  1935,  $847,197;  in  1936.  $663,161;  in 
1937,  $631,942. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  these  cotton  gins  in  Brazil, 
as  well  as  all  cotton  gins  in  foreign  countries,  are  equipped 
with  high-density  pressei ,  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  which  would  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  cotton  farmers  in  the  South,  if  we  had  high- 
density  compreision  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  n  le  that  I  do  not  hear  any  of  these 
people,  the  Secretary,  or  th(  enemies  of  farm  legislation,  spec- 
ulators and  gamblers  on  he  cotton  exchanges,  or  anyone 
else  deeply  interested  in  otton  saying  anything  about  pro- 
tecting our  own  markets  ( )r  utilizing  cotton  in  the  way  of 
new  uses  for  cotton. 

WHY  NOT  STJBSIDia  E  FOR  OUR  OWN  MARKETS? 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  pro  tect  our  own  markets;  that  is,  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  jute,  which  comes  from  India,  a 
large,  competitive  cotton-  growing  country,  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  of  pou  nd  for  pound,  taking  our  F>erf ectly 
good  American  market  to  he  extent  of  2,000,000  bales;  and, 
for  instance,  the  importat  on  of  newsprint  coming  in  from 
Canada  to  the  extent  of  2,8  )0,000,000  tons,  taking  the  place  of 
cotton  and  our  own  pulp  products,  as  well  as  other  fibers 
that  are  coming  in  in  competition  to  cotton,  why  not  subsi- 
dize this  cotton,  or  a  large  aart  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting in  our  own  market;  with  these  products,  and  in  the 
Interest  of  millions  of  our  own  people,  who  are  today  with- 
out suflBcient  bedding  and  c  lothes  to  take  care  of  their  needs? 

This  would  put  idle  spin  lies  to  work  in  the  United  States, 
would  give  emplojTnent  to  thousands  of  unemployed,  and  it 
would  tend  to  increase  purchasing  power,  because  of  the  ac- 
tual demand  for  our  cotton,  all  of  which  would  do  more  to 
bring  about  recovery  than  perhaps  anything  that  we  have 
attempted  up  to  this  time. 

Oh,  no,  you  would  rathei  take  care  of  exporters  and  clothe 
the  rest  of  the  world,  whilejone- third  of  our  people  go  around 
half  naked  and  millions  aie  begging  for  W.  P.  A.  work  and 


relief. 

I  want  you  to  seriously 
ures  from  the  Department 


take  into  consideration  these  fig- 
of  Agriculture: 


Dojnestic  co  isumption  of  cotton 


1926- 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938- 


'6  months  ending  Jan.  31,   1939. 

Foreign  consumption 


1926-27. 
1927  28. 
1923-29- 
1929-30- 
1930-31- 
1931-32- 
1932-33- 
1933-34  . 
1934-35- 
1935-36. 
1936-37. 
1937-38. 


4. 
6. 
5. 
5, 


Bal€3 
7. 190.000 

6,  834,  000 

7.  091,  000 
6. 106. 000 
5,263,000 

866.  000 

137.000 

700.  000 

361.000 

6.351,000 

7. 950,  000 

5,  748,  000 

> 3, 391,  808 


Bales 
10.  121,000 
9. 709. 000 
10, 556.  000 
11,657,000 
11,346.000 
10. 368.  000 

10.  eoi.ooo 

11.544,000 
14.  149,000 
15.211.000 
17.  771.  000 
16.  042,  000 
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You  will  note  from  these  figures  that  we  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1926,  7.190.000  bales  of  cotton,  and  In  1937, 
11  years  later.  5,748,000  bales. 

Take  a  second  look  at  these  figures  and  jrou  will  note  that 
over  the  past  11  or  12  years  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  has  r^nained  on  a  steady  level.  In  fact,  much  less 
cotton  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1937  than  in 
1926. 

What  I  want  to  call  to  jrour  attention  is  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  during  the  same  period 
has  increased  from  10.000.000  to  16.000.000,  an  increase  of 
6.000,000  bales. 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  facts  it  appears,  as  previously 
stated,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  those  who  have 
been  blessing  out  the  farm  program,  are  more  interested 
In  helping  these  foreign  countries  than  they  are  in  giving 
consideration  to  our  own  people  smd  to  the  increasing  of  the 
consumption  of  our  own  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

RED  CROSS  COTTON 

Some  years  ago  I  had  passed  a  bill  in  Congress  turning  over 
to  the  National  Red  Cross  800,000  bales  of  cotton  and  45,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

Why  not  use,  at  least  during  the  next  2  years,  2.000.000 
bales  of  our  surplus  cotton  along  this  line,  manufacturing  the 
same  into  clothing,  mattresses,  and  bedding  for  our  people, 
millions  of  whom  are  living  in  poverty  and  misery? 

WHT   NOT    SUBSIDIZE   FOR   Oim   OWN    PEOPLE? 

I  have  suggested  to  my  committee,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment, that  we  should  subsidize  at  least  3,000,000  bales  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years,  placing  the  manufactured  goods  there- 
from on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  products  and  for 
new  uses. 

WE  SHOUU)  DEMAND  RXSTTLTS 

For  years  and  years  the  Department  has  been  working  on 
new  uses  for  cotton.  They  found  out  3^ars  ago  that  con- 
siderable cotton  can  be  utilized  in  road  building  in  the  place 
of  Jute  and  in  a  great  many  other  instances;  but  some  days 
ago.  When  I  questioned  the  Secretary  about  actually  doing 
some  of  these  things,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  time  was  quite  ripe,  but  that  they  were  working  on  these 
important  matters. 

JUTE  REPLACING  OX7R  COTTON 

In  the  case  of  Jute.  I  am  submitting  figures  which  will  bear 
out  my  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  that  we  could 
use  if  we  would  consume  cotton  instead  of  Jute,  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  citizen  of 
this  country  to  deny  the  fact  that  we  can  use  cotton  in 
every  instance  where  jute  is  now  used,  unless  it  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  nigs. 

Estimates  of  the  quantities  of  cotton  that  would  be  consumed  if 
jute  and  hard  fibers  were  replaced  entirely  by  cotton 

[Bales  of  478  pounds  net] 

UCPORTKD   JUTE 


Bags: 


Mill  feed - 

Fertilizer ........ 

Sugar 

Potatoes  (white) 

Wheat  (bran  and  shorts) 

Flour  (all  kinds) 

Other  (for  other  products  and  stmdry  purposes). 


248,000 
74.000 
62.000 
56.  (KW 
60,000 
19.000 

111,000 


Total. 


620.000 


Bagging    for   wrapping    bales   of   cotton    (12.000,(XX) 

bales) ISS.OOO 

Textile    wrappings     (bales    covering    manufactured 

goods) 90.  000 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs 95,000 

Twine  and  cordage   (Including  tying  United  States 

mails) 75. 000 

Road  building 100.000 

Rags  for  U.  S.  Navy  (low-grade  cotton) 8.  000 

Other 85. 000 


Total 

Grand  total 


588,000 


Binder  twine  and  rope 

Other  (mostly  twine  and  cordage). 
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550.000 

000.000 


Grand  total,  hard  fibers 

Grand  total.  Jute  and  hard  fibers. 


1,150,000 


r-^rr  -=7yn 


1,208.000 


a.  358,000 
Tons 
Newsprint  (pulp  Imported  from  Canada) .  2,800,000,000 

JUTS   BAOS 

You  will  note  from  the  statement  that  Imported  jute 
burlap  bags  are  now  being  used  in  the  United  States  for 
sacking  mill  feeds,  and  if  we  would  use  cotton  bags,  we  would 
be  able  to  consume  248.000  bales  of  cotton. 

I  consider  it  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  have  farmers  plow 
under  and  cut  their  production  of  cotton  while  in  the  mean- 
time you  are  forcing  them  to  buy  their  fertilizer  in  Jute  bags 
which  will  equal  the  amount  -ef  75,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually. 

JU'll    BAGCINC 

Just  think,  we  have  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  stored  in 
warehouses  under  Government  loans.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  covering  our  cotton  with  Jute  imported  from  India,  a 
great  cotton  country,  taking  the  place  of  our  own  good 
American  cotton  annually  to  the  amount  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  one-htmdred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales. 

JUTE   FOR  ROAD  BUILDINO  I 

We  appropriate  annually  Federal  funds  to  match  State 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads,  out  of  which  you 
are  paying  for  Jute  burlap  to  the  extent  of  100.000  bales  of 
cotton,  which  can  be  used  Instead  of  jute. 

TTINC    THE    MAILS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    WITH    JUTE    TWINE 

Jute  twine  and  Jute  cordage  are  used  for  tying  the  mails 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  almost  daily  we  hear  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  statement:  "America  for  Americans." 

If  we  were  able  to  utilize  our  own  perfectly  good  cotton 
for  twine  and  cordage  purposes,  we  would  consume  over  one- 
half  million  bales  of  the  very  same  cotton  that  Mr.  Wallace 
wants  to  subsidize  in  the  interest  of  foreign  countries. 

NEWSPRINT   IMPORTED   FROM   CANADA 

There  is  Just  one  more  item  on  this  list  that  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  newsprint  manufactured  out 
of  pulp  coming  in  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  2.800.000X>00 
tons. 

COTTON    PULP 

A  test  was  made  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  out  of 
whole  cotton,  stalks,  bolls,  leaves,  lint,  and  cottonseed.  It 
produced  52  percent  cellulose;  lint  cotton,  it  was  foxind,  will 
produce  92  percent.  Cotton  will  make  the  best  paper  of  any 
product  that  has  ever  been  tested  up  to  the  present  time. 

PROPOSING   NEW   LEGISLATION 

H  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would  see  to  it  that  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton  is  mixed  with  pulp  that  is  now  being  manu- 
factured into  paper  and  paper  bags  and  for  newsprint,  which 
would  not  only  give  us  a  better  quality  of  paper  and  paper 
bags,  but  a  much  better  quality  of  newsprint  than  that  which 
Is  being  imported  from  Canada. 

I  am  now  working  on  a  bill  along  this  line.  If  we  could  do 
this,  we  would  be  able  to  consume  an  additional  three  to  four 
million  bales  of  cotton. 

Give  to  our  cotton  fanners  their  own  market  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  consume  our  own  cotton  along  the  line 
that  I  have  been  suggesttog,  and  you  will  not  have  to  vote 
millions  for  subsidy  payments  to  farmers  and  you  will  be  able 
to  cut  your  relief  rolls  millions  and  millions  annually.  The 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  bring  back  real  recovery  is  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  from  thirty  to  forty  million 
people  who  are  interested  in  and  who  are  actually  producing 
agricultural  products. 

THE  SBCSETART  AND  MAKT  MEMWER-S  ntOM  SOUTH  NOT  INimEailU 

However,  apparently,  the  people  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  are  not  interested  in  increasing  the  consumption  of 
our  own  cotton  in  our  own  country. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  to  sit  idly  by  azid  permit  the 
paper  interests  and  rayosi  to  Increase  their  output  by  leaps 
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and  bounds,  they  having  taken  our  own  cotton  markets,  as 
stated  by  Secretary  Wallace  some  days  ago.  to  the  extent  of 
four  and  one-half  million  bales  in  the  last  few  years. 

MILLIONS  INVESTED  IN  PT7LP  AND  PAPEB  MILLS 

Mr.  D.  G.  Moon,  consulting  engineer,  representing  the  pulp 
and  paper  interests  of  the  South,  gave  out  a  statement  at 
Savannah.  Ga.,  some  days  ago.  as  follows: 

The  South  has  already  Invested  and  estimated  two  hundred  mil- 
lion in  developing  lU  newest  Industry,  making  paper  from  pine 
trees. 

More  than  twenty-seven  million  was  spent  In  paper  and  pulp 
mill  construction  last  year,  and  twenty-one  million  or  more  will  be 
spent  in  1939. 

Approximately  one  hundred  million  has  been  spent  since 
1935.  Consumption  of  paper  is  increasing  annually  at  the 
rate  of  1.000  tons  daily. 

It  is  high  time  that  Members  from  the  South  become  posted 
about  these  matters  and  demand  that  something  be  done  to 
protect  our  own  markets  and  the  utilizing  of  our  own  prod- 
ucts, all  of  which  will  bring  about  employment,  increased 
purchasing  power,  and  recovery. 

SWEETPOTATO  AND  CORN  STARCH 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  if  we  would  put  a  proper  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  potato  starch  and  all  other  starches,  cassava  and  sago 
flours,  which  are  being  imported  into  this  country,  it  would 

mean  millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  in  that  we  can 
manufacture  out  of  sweetpotatoes,  also  out  of  corn,  perfectly 
good  starch,  and  these  other  products  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  this  country. 

In  ths  South  we  can  grow  millions  of  bushels  of  sweet- 
potatoes.  Just  think  what  this  would  mean  as  an  additional 
cash  crop,  selling  the  No.  I's  for  food  and  the  No.  2's 
and  culls  to  starch  factories,  to  that  great  class  of  innocent 
producers  of  farm  products,  who  are  prohibited  from  becom- 
ing independent  citizens,  financially,  and  from  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  life,  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled. 
because  we  absolutely  refuse  to  give  them  their  own  markets 
for  their  own  products,  and  refuse  to  take  advantage  of 
what  we  have  already  found  out  in  connection  with  research 
work,  as  referred  to,  in  the  way  of  new  uses  for,  especially, 
our  cotton  and  many  other  farm  products  in  this  country. 

Th3  following  letter  received  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  this  subject  should  prove  interesting: 

Mr  Oeak  Mr.  Fttlmeh:  I  have  your  letter  of  January  20,  asking 
us  to  make  some  estimate  of  a  tariff  to  be  placed  on  Imported 
starch  so  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  potato  starcb 
to  compete  with  foreign  starches. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  potato  starch  was  made  dutiable  at 
2Vi  cents  per  pound,  and  all  other  starches  not  specially  provided 
for.  at  114  cents  per  pound.  Tapioca,  sago,  and  arrowroot  starches 
are  duty  iree.  Hie  terms  tapioca  and  sago  starches  are  considered 
synonymous  with  cassava  and  sago  flours,  respectively.  In  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  Netherlands,  effective  February  1.  1936,  the  duty 
on  potato  starch  was  reduced  to  1^4  cents  per  pound  and  the  duty- 
free status  of  tapioca  and  sago  starches  was  bound.  In  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1939, 
arrowroot  starch  was  bound  duty  free. 

Tbe  principal  starch  produced  In  the  United  States  Is  that  obtained 
from  corn.  Production  of  cornstarch  has  averaged  2.500.000.000 
pounds  annually  dviring  the  last  10  years.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  It  is  converted  into  airup.  sugar,  and  dextrines,  and  one-third  is 
sold  for  use  in  the  food,  laundry,  textile,  paper,  and  other  industries. 
Potato  starch  Is  produced  mainly  from  cull  and  surplus  potatoes  In 
Maine  and  the  output  varies  from  10.000.000  to  30.000,000  poimds 
annually.    It  is  used  prlncipaUy  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  output  of  sweetpotato  starch  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  has  increased 
from  140.000  pounds  in  1934  to  over  1.500.000  pounds  in  1938.  Most 
at  it  is  used  by  cotton  mills  and  a  small  proportion  by  laundries. 
A  report  isoued  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  March  23,  1935, 
indicates  that  It  is  as  satisfactory  for  use  in  papermaking  as  the 
commercial  corn  and  cassava  starches  commonly  used.  Joint  tests 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  show  that  dextrine  made  from  sweetpotato 
starch  can  be  used  as  an  adhesive  for  postage  stamps,  labels,  and 
envelopes.  DetaUs  concerning  these  uses  are  obtainable  from  the 
bureaus  named. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
survey  dealing  with  the  economic  and  competitive  factors  pertain- 
ing to  starches  and  their  derivatives.  It  is  outside  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  to  state  what  tariff  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
domestic  starches  to  compete  with  imported  starches.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  report  will  throw  some  light  upon  these  matters. 

Blncerely  yours,  Ratmono  B.  aiBviNs.  Chairman. 


Instead  of  subsidizing  oiu 
projwsed  by  the  Secretary.  I 


QNE    MILLION    BALES 


cotton  to  foreign  countries,  as 
im  wondering  why  the  Secretary 
does  not  urge  the  President  t  o  put  into  operation  section  22  A 
of  the  amended  Agricultural! Adjustment  Act  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  PubUc,  32lD,  page  26,  entitled  "Imports," 
which  I  am  inserting  in  my  lemarks  at  this  point: 

la  ;poRTs 


Sec.  22.   (a)   Whenever  the 
any  one  or  more  articles  are  befng 
under  such  conditions  and  in 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or 
or  operation  undertaken,  or  to 
any  product  processed  in  the 
subject  to  and  with  respect  to 
operation,  under  this  title,  he 
tion  to  be  made  by  the  Unitejd 
shall  give  precedence  to  invest!  ;atl 
mine  such  facts.    Such  investigfit 
and  opportimity  for  hearing  to 
ducted  subject  to  such  regulati4ns 

(b)  If.  on  the  basis  of  such 
findings  and  recommendations 
President  finds  the  existence  of 
impose  such  limitations  on 
articles  which  may  be  Importec 
such  investigation  to  be 
entry  of  such  article  or  article  > 
ineffective  or  materially  Interf  sre 
undertaken,   or   will  not   reduc ; 
product  processed  in  the  Unitec 
to  and  with  respect  to  which 
tion.  under  this  title:  Provided 
on  the  total  quantity  of  any 
any  country  which  reduces  su<|h 
than  50  percent  of  the 
which  was  Imported  from 

July  1.  1928.  to  June  30.  1933. 

(c)  No  import  restriction 
section,   nor    any   revocation 
shall  become  effective  until  15 
tion,  revocation,  suspension,  or 

(d)  Any  decision  of  the 
shall  be  final. 


th; 


necea  sary 


avera  ;e 
SU(h 


President  has  reason  to  believe  that 
imported  into  the  United  States 
lufflcient  quantities  as  to  render  or 
materially  Interfere  with  any  program 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
United  States  from  any  commodity 
.hich  an  adjustment  program  is  la 
hall  cause  an  immediate  investiga- 
States  Tariff  Commission,  which 
ons  under  this  section  to  deter- 
ion  shall  be  made  after  due  notice 
interested  parties  and  shall  be  con- 
as  the  President  shall  specify, 
investigation  and  report  to  him  of 
made  in  connection  therewith,  the 
such  facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation 
total  quantities  of  any  article  or 
as  he  finds  and  declares  shown  by 
to  prescribe  in  order  that  the 
will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
with   any  program  or  operation 
substantially  the  amount  of  any 
States  from  any  commodity  subject 
n  adjustment  program  is  in  opera- 
That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed 
^ticle  which  may  be  imported  fron\ 
permissible  total  quantity  to  less 
annual  quantity  of  such  article 
country  during  the  period  from 
ooth  dates  inclusive. 
pr<  claimed  by  the  President  under  this 
!  uspension,    or   modification    thereof. 
(Jays  after  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
mqdiflcaticn. 
President  as  to  facts  under  this  section 


You  will  note  that  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  become  in  terested  in  our  own  markets,  and 
our  own  people,  many  of  vhom.  as  stated,  are  absolutely 
naked  today  and  sleeping  on  straw  mattresses,  he  should  be 
able  to  persuade  the  Presilent  to  put  into  execution  this 
splendid  provision  of  law  w  lereby  he  would  be  able,  in  the 
case  of  jute,  to  give  to  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  a  market 
for  one  even  million  bales  01  perfectly  good  American  cotton. 

Oh,  no,  when  we  talk  about  these  imports  from  Canada, 
India,  and  other  countries,  we  are  told  these  people  have  to 
live  and  that  it  would  interfere  with  our  trade  treaties. 

PBOPOSING    TO    WASTE    THOUSAi  fDS    OF    DOLLABS    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Some  days  ago  when  we  h  ad  up  for  consideration  the  agri- 


cultural appropriation  bill, 
in  charge  of  this  bill  offered 


the  appropriation  subcommittee 
an  amendment  carrying  $295,000 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  establishing 
laboratories  in  South  America,  having  in  mind  the  spending 
annually  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  research  work  in  South 
America. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  committee  that  this  line 
of  work  on  our  part  would  j  ive  us  an  opportunity  of  export- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  our  farm  products  to  South 
America. 

In  other  words,  this  was  another  amendment  and  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  name  of  '  he  fanner, 

I  opposed  this  amendmert  at  that  time  for  two  reasons: 
First,  on  account  of  the  f ac  t  that  we  are  not  getting  actual 
results  for  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  we  have  been  spend- 
ing in  the  United  States  fcr  research  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  otlier  research  activities. 

Secondly,  because  while  tie  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  farmer,  this  type  of  research,  if  worth  anything 
at  all  to  the  United  States,  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
handlers  and  manufacture!  s  of  rubber  goods,  for  instance, 
the  three  large,  monopolistic,  price-fixing  automobile-tire 
manufacturers.  According  to  the  information  that  I  have,  we 
need  not  worry  about  reseai  ch  work  in  any  line  except  what 
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should  actually  be  done  for  agriculture.    Listen  to  these  head- 
lines carried  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  some  days  ago: 

Rubber.  Rubber,  a  versatile  Industry,  with  3.200  products  already 
In  use,  expands  research  program  seeking  even  broader  markets. 

I  am  told  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  mattresses  bought 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  do  not  buy  cotton  mattresses, 
but  I  understand  that  their  mattresses  contain  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  rubber. 

Listen  to  these  headlines  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Wool  and  Cotton.  Wool  and  cotton  losing  steadUy  to  rayon  in 
various  forms. 

As  previously  stated,  apparently  these  people  who  are  con- 
tinually "bellyaching"  alwut  our  foreign  maxkets,  even  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  subsidize  our  cotton  in  the  Interest 
of  foreign  countries  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  ijer  pound,  are  not 
concerned  about  the  real  facts,  as  indicated  in  these  head- 
lines, which  are  carried  in  a  New  York  paper. 

SOMEONZ  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE   IMTEBESTKD 

There  should  be  someone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, perhaps  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Geor- 
gia, coming  from  a  cotton  State,  who  should  be  willing  to 
stand  up  and  demand  in  the  face  of  these  facts  a  program 
in  line  with  that  which  I  have  t}een  talking  about,  which  is 
really  the  only  program  that  will  save  the  cotton  industry 
for  the  South. 

SOtmUERN   MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  many  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  representing  the  cotton  South,  with  these  actual 
facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  should  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing along  these  lines,  if  we  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
habilitate cotton  farmers  and  save  the  cotton  industry  for 
the  South. 

WAKNING  TO   OTHZB   SBCTIONS  Or   THE   UNITED   STATES 

I  want  to  warn  the  Members  from  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  they  should  be  just  as  eager  to  help  solve 
the  cotton  problems  of  the  South  for  the  reason  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  give  up  our  cotton  markets  for  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  continuing  the  cutting  of  cotton 
production  and  consumption  of  paper  and  rayon,  naturally, 
we  will  be  forced  into  dairying,  producing  of  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  the  raising  of  hogs  and  cattle,  all  of 
which  will  tend  to  destroy  many  sections  of  this  country. 

JAPAN,     rrALT.    AND    CEaUANT 

Japan  used  to  buy  lots  of  our  cotton.  Today  Japan  is  the 
largest  producer  of  rayon  in  the  world,  producing  atwut  550,- 
000,000  pounds,  of  which  300,000.000  poimds  is  cheap,  short- 
staple  rayon,  which  is  used  so  as  not  to  force  Japan  to  buy 
our  cotton. 

Germany  and  Italy  axe  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  world  makes  925,000,000  pounds  of  short-staple 
rayon  fiber  now,  and  production  Is  still  growing,  using  wood 
pulp  and  cheap  latx)r. 

Is  there  a  Member  here  from  the  Cotton  South  that 
does  not  know  that  the  pulp  interests  have  bought  up 
thousands  of  acres  of  pine  areas  that  are  growing  into 
wealth  annually  protected  by  Federal  aid  for  fire  protection 
while  farmers'  pine  trees,  pulpwood,  have  been  and  are 
now  being  bought  by  these  pulp  Interests  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  delivering  at  these  pulp  mills.  The  sad 
story  is  there  is  very  little  being  done  to  assist  farmers  to 
do  that  which  they  are  unable  to  do  themselves,  that  is, 
reforesting  their  cut-over  woodlots  and  their  submarginal 
lands  which  are  being  forced  out  of  agricultural  production 
under  the  farm  program. 

MANT    MANUTACTUKEKS    OF    COTTON    NOT    INTERESTED 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  are  not  worried 
about  the  replacement  of  our  cotton  with  rayon  and  paper. 
In  that  they  are  now  using  rayon  in  mixtures  with  cotton 
and  a  number  of  cotton  mills  are  ciianging  from  cotton  to 
rayon. 

What  about  cotton  farmers? 

As  usual,  they  are  working  long  hours,  operating  as  indi- 
viduals, unable  to  organize,  producing  farm  ixtxtucts  to 
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feed  and  clothe  the  world,  and  at  a  price  that  is  bringing 
poverty  and  misery  to  millions  of  our  people. 


I  TOLo  Ton  ao 

With  the  present  trend  of  "do  nothing"  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  the  Congress  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  farmers'  markets  and  the  increasing  of  the  con- 
sumption of  their  cotton  that  is  being  replaced  by  foreign 
imports  and  by  other  products,  as  previously  stated,  the 
years  may  not  be  many  hetore  the  few  of  us  who  have  been 
fighting  the  farmers'  battles  will  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "I 
told  you  so." 


I 


The  Natural  Resources  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10. 1939 


ANALYSIS   AND   BRIEF   IN   SUPPORT   OP    H     R     SIM    BT   HON. 
JOHN   M.   CXDFFEE   OF   WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  Include  herein  a 
S3^tematized  explanation  of  a  bill  to  set  up  a  National 
Natural  Resources  Corporation.  Because  of  the  widespread 
Interest  in  the  measure,  I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of 

the  analysis  I  have  prepjared  will  be  very  helpful  in  assisting 
the  readers  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  this  very  vital 
and  important  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  I  have  prepared  I  have 
sought  and  received  assistance  from  the  Peoples'  Lobby.  Inc 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  executive  secretary.  This  organization  is 
engaged  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
America  with  governmental  problems,  and  to  suggest  con- 
structive means  by  which  the  conservation  cause's  problems 
can  most  readily  be  solved. 

The  statement  is  as  follows:  I 

I.  Analysis  (w  Bnx  i 

puKPoss  or  bill  ' 

Section  1:  States  "that  the  purpose  of  this  act  la  to  provide  for 
the  public  operation  of  the  coal,  electrical  energy,  oil.  and  natiiral- 
gas  industries  In  the  continental  United  States,  and  of  their  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  declared  to  be  in  the  public  interest  that  these  Industrie* 
be  operated  as  a  national  luiifled  system." 

Section  2:  Creates  the  National  Natural  Resources  Corporation, 
to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  of  Ave,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  "without  reference  to 
political  affiliation  from  among  the  persons  best  able  for  the  taak." 

Members  are  to  give  full  time — the  chairman  receiving  a  salary 
of  $15,000  a  year,  the  other  four  members  $10,000. 

Employees  are  given  full  power  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Sections  3  and  4:  Define  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  board,  which  may  by  resolution,  create  subsidiary 
corporations  for  convenience  of  operation  and  management. 

PROCXDtJSK 

Section  5:  Prescribes  procedure  of  the  corporation. 

It  shall  acquire  the  assets  or  stock  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal.  oil.  water  power,  and  natural  gas.  and  of  equip- 
ment for  the  use  thereof,  if  possible  by  negotiation,  with  the  as- 
sent of  holders  of  three-fifths  of  any  clus  of  securities,  being 
binding  on  the  entire  class,  but  It  is  empowered,  Lf  negotiations 
faU.  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

It  Is  to  use  loans  made  by  any  Government  agency,  to  any  con- 
ceniE  affected,  "as  a  means  of  acquiring  title  to  property  involved, 
upon  equitable  terms." 

It  is  stipulated  "fair  compensation  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  past  and  probable  future  earnings  of  the  private  companies, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  valuation  of  the  physical  plants  and 
resources  thereof." 

Holders  of  securities  of  private  companies  are  to  be  compensated 
by  securities  of  the  Corporation,  for  which  the  Treasury  is  to  issue 
bonds  at  not  over  3-percent  Interest,  the  Income  therefrom  to  be 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  is  $100,000,000. 

Section  6  prescribes  operation  of  the  Corporation. 

"The  Corporation  shaU  operate  coal  mmes,  oil  wells,  water-power 
plants,  and  natural-gas  fields,  and  plants  for  the  manufacture  or 
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distribution  of  the  products  thereof,  and  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  equipment  and  appliances  needed  for  the  use  thereof,  ac- 
quired, insofar  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
and  supply  foreign  markets." 

It  Is  to  adjust  production,  determine  prices  to  be  charged,  and 
create  agencies  for  retail  distribution. 

Section  7  exempts  the  Corporation  from  all  taxes. 

Section  8  ends  private  operation  of  concerns  affected,  after  18 
mrnths. 

Section  9  creates  an  Advisory  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Natural  Resotirces  to  be  composed  of  five  Representatives  and  five 
Senators. 

Section  10  requires  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  including  a 
financial  statement,  and  excludes  the  Corporation  from  the  Jiiris- 
dictlon  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

II.  Brief  fos  the  Bill 

1.   THE  WASTE  OT  NATURAL  RESOURCES  UNDER  PRIVATE  EXPLOrrATION 

The  National  Resources  Board  In  its  report,  December  1,  1934. 
stated : 

"Laws  that  forbid  collective  action  between  competitors  have  pro- 
moted waste,  and  in  the  case  of  the  petroleum  industry  the  law  of 
capture  has  been  strongly  anticonservatlonal  in  its  effect." 

Discussing  the  general  waste  in  mineral  production.  It  com- 
mented : 

"Surplus  plant  capacity  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  promoting 
ruinous  competition,  which,  in  turn,  has  brought  on  wage  reduc- 
tions, loss  of  capital,  and  physical  waste  of  resources." 

It  also  reports  : 

"In  oil  and  gas  the  wastes  are  proverbial.  At  the  present  time 
In  one  field  enough  gas  is  being  blown  into  the  air  to  supply  all 
domestic  consumers  in  the  United  States.  In  bituminous-coal 
mining  the  avoidable  loss  is  placed  at  20  percent.  Such  wastes  are 
seldom  the  fault  of  the  individual  operator,  who  has  small  choice 
under  existing  competitive  conditions." 

Concerning  one  of  our  sickest  industries,  it  stated: 

"Bituminous  coal  has  suffered  greatly  from  ovcrexpanslon.  and 
some  form  of  stabilization  is  needed  to  protect  labor  and  capital 
and  prevent  waste  of  the  resource." 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  reports  that  in  February  1939 
there  were  11.628  code  member  producers  of  bituminous  coal. 

Government  regulation  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
these  natural  resources  and  of  the  distribution  of  their  products 
has  failed. 

Under  N.  R.  A.  the  codes  governing  the  four  natural  resources 
covered  by  this  bill  were  largely  drafted  by  the  controllers  of  these 
Industries  and  were  not  successful  in  protecting  the  consumers  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  has  not  succeeded  in  protecting 
consumers  nor  in  stabilizing  the  Industry. 

2.    KNOWN    SUPPLIES    OF    COAL,    OIL,    WATER    POWER.    AND    GAS 

The  Energy  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Resources 
ComiKlttee  reported  in  January  1939: 

"No  amount  of  confusing  legalistic  discussion  of  limitation  of 
powers  can  obscure  the  reality  of  the  choices  before  us 

"To  protect  the  general  welfare  In  our  time,  in  an  industrialized 
and  urban  economy,  means  above  all  else  to  build  and  maintain 
In  good  order  a  sound  economic  structure. 

"In  an  industrial  civilization  the  energy  resources  constitute  the 
foundation  of  that  structure." 

The  committee  reports  "briefly,  our  reserves  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

"(a»  Coal  of  all  ranks.  3.000.000,000,000  tons,  or  the  equivalent 
of  2,500.000.000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  in  comparison  with 
1937  produclton  of  about  one-half  billion  tons  and  accumulated 
production  through  that  year  of  23.000,000.000  tons. 

"(b)  Petroleum  In  proven  natural  reservoirs.  15.000,000.000  bar- 
rels, in  comparison  with  1937  consumption  of  one  and  one-fourth 
billion  barrels.  These  proven  reserves  are  equal  to  about  4,000,- 
000,000  net  tons  of  equivalent  bituminous  coal. 

"(c)  Proven  natural-gas  reserves,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  In  comparison  with  1937  consumption  of  about  two 
and  one-third  trillion  cubic  feet.  The  reserve  Is  equivalent  to 
three  or  four  billion  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

"(d)  Recoverable  oil  from  oil  shale  has  been  estimated  at  32,000.- 
000,000  barrels,  or  the  equivalent  of  21.000.000,000  net  tons  of  bi- 
txmiinous  coal.  This  oil,  be  it  noted,  is  recoverable  only  at  a  cost 
far  alx)ve  the  present  cost  of  natural  reservoir  oil.  In  fact,  it  Is 
probable  from  present  techniques  that  coal  will  provide  liquid  fuels 
at  lower  cost  than  shales. 

"(e)  Feasible  undeveloped  water-power  sites  of  the  United  States, 
vhen  a  market  lor  their  output  exists,  are  estimated  to  be  capable 
Of  producing  six  times  as  much  energy  as  those  now  developed, 
but  only  a  little  more  than  twice  the  electric  energy  produced  in 
1937  for  public  use  by  fuel  and  water-power  plants  combined  v64 
percent  by  fuel  plants  and  36  percent  by  hydro  plants). 

"All  our  water  power.  Including  both  that  already  developed  and 
that  feasible  of  development,  could  produce  energy  annually  equiva- 
lent to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  energy  contained  in  all 
mineral  fuels  consumed  in  the  country  In  1937  for  all  purposes. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  water  power  can  supply  only  a  fraction 
of  our  energy  requirements.  The  mineral  fuels  must  bear  the  main 
burden." 

Of  coal  reserves  it  states.  "More  than  half  is  represented  by  low- 
grade  bltumincus  coal  and  lignite." 

It  reaches  the  conclusion: 

"The  fields  of  remedy  in  a  conservation  program  seem  to  lie  (1) 
in  promoting  greater  efficiency  in  the  production  of  mineral  fuels 


from  the  standpoint  of  recoveiy;  (2)  In  promoting  greater  economy 
In  the  use  of  fuels;  and  (3)  hi  placing  a  larger  share  of  the  energy 
burden  on  lower-grade  fuels  ind  water  power. 

"These  responsibilities  mui  t  rest  primarily  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency  which 
represents  all  national  interits  and  the  only  agency  which  can 
effectively  cope  with  interstate  problems.  The  energy  resources 
industries  are  thoroughly  int|erstate  In  production  as  well  as  In 
the  use  of  their  products." 

3.   UNIFIED  OPERATION   OP  SOUlMlES  OP  ELECTRICAL   ENERCT   IS   ESSENTIAL 
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bltumlnotis:  7.8  percent  from  natural  gas;  and  4.4  percent  from 
oil,  with  a  very  small  amount  from  waste  fuels  such  as  sawmill 
refuse.  Use  of  fuel  for  generating  electric  energy  represented  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  market  for  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas; 
but  most  of  the  water-power  output  was  tised  for  this  purpose. 
The  proportion  of  electric  energy  for  public  use  derived  from 
water  power  has  ranged  from  32  to  40  percent  since  1920.  The 
proportion  derived  from  natural  gas  and  oil  has  Increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  proportion  derived  from  coal,  although  the  actual 
amount  of  electric  energy  generated  from  coal  for  public  use  has 
steadily  increased  and  in  1937  was  more  than  twice  what  it  was 
in  1920." 

6.  CONDITIONS  OF  PATMXNT  fOt  NATT7KAL  KXSOTTtCES 

The  National   Resources  Board   In   Its   1934   report  reminds: 

"Basically,  absolute  ownership  still  resides  in  the  State  (either 
Individual  Commonwealth  or  Nation)  and  under  the  police  power 
the  State  may  constrain  the  private  use  of  land  within  bounds 
set  by  the  public  interest." 

The  provision  in  the  bill,  "fair  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  past  and  probable  future  earnings  of  the 
private  companies,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  valuation  of  the 
physical  plants  and  resources  thereof,"  has  equity,  both  legal  wnfl 
in  economics. 

Bankrupt  concerns  have  no  c<munerclal  selling  price. 

Nearly  all  major  concerns  in  the  extractive  Industries,  as  well 
as  small  ones  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  or  over,  in  early 
1933. 

The  collapse  of  consuming  power  of  the  masses  caused  the 
power  of  these  concerns  to  produce  profits  to  collapse,  also. 

Consuming  power  was  developed  by  enormous  Government  ex- 
penditures, largely  through  borrowings,  and  is  maintained  only  by 
Government  expenditures. 

A  complete  cessation  thereof,  for  even  3  months,  would  ptiralyze 
production  and  profits  of  coal.  oil.  water  power,  and  gas  concerns. 

How  much  more  than  zero  is  their  net  worth? 

The  National  Bltumlnotis  Coal  Commission  in  Its  second  annual 
report  (1938)  states:  "The  average  per-ton  costs  of  the  commercial 
mines  during  this  period — April  to  December  1937 — including  only 
the  items  specified  in  the  yardstick  of  costs  which  Congress  has 
laid  down  in  the  act,  and  exclusive  of  interest.  Income  taxes,  and 
bad  debts,  amounted  to  $2  077  a  ton .  The  average  realization  ob- 
tained during  the  same  period  was  $1,964  per  ton. 

"At  this  rate  the  commercial  mines  were  losing  over  $37.000,(X)0  a 
year." 

While  some  mines  then  and  since,  doubtless,  showed  a  profit,  this 
was  chlefiy  due  to  suspension  of  antitrust  laws  under  the  Guffey 
Coal  Act,  which  ended  wildcat  production. 

Capitalizing  present  and  prospective  losses  does  not  constitute 
or  create  a  selling    price,  even  when  government  seeks  acquisition. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  democratic  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment, either,  that  corporations  should  capitalize  succor  extended 
to  them  by  government  as  a  basis  for  permanent  exploitation  of 
consumers  or  for  gyplng  government — ^that  is,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation — when  government  takes  over. 

Public  assumption  of  heavy  corporate  debt,  whether  prudently, 
honestly,  or  dishonestly  incurred,  is  neither  an  economic  nor  legal 
corollary  of  public  ownership. 

Ability  to  earn  a  profit  without  government  subsidy  or  help  Is 
essential  to  prove  any  net  selling  price,  and  few  natural-resource 
concerns,  covered  by  this  bill,  have  recently  demonstrated  that 
ability. 

Dr.  John  H.  Gray  and  Jack  Levin.  In  their  book.  The  Valuation 
and  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities,  state: 

"When  the  courts  insist  upon  remunerating  utilities  upon  the 
basis  of  fair  value  or  present  value,  they  are  Inventing  a  concept 
unknown  to  the  market  place  and  foreign  to  economic  analysis. 
Applied  as  a  legalistic  concept  in  the  protection  of  the  private- 
property  rights  of  holders  of  public  monopolies,  it  circumvents  any 
effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  securing  necessary  public 
services  at  the  minimum  cost  required  to  Induce  performance  of 
the  services." 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  acquiring  public  ownership. 

These  valuation  experts  also  state: 

"The  debatable  questions  of  desirable  social  policy,  under  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  legis- 
latures." 

This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  supreme  legislative  body  of 
this  Nation — the  Congress — on  procedure  in  acquisition  of  natural 
resources. 

7.   MAKING  KLECTRICAL   ENEKGT   AVAILABLE  TO  CONSUMEBS 

This  bill  specifically  states  that  the  corporation  shall  not  only 
acquire  and  operate  coal  mines,  water-power  plants,  etc.,  and 
"plants  for  the  mantifacttire  or  distribution  of  the  products 
thereof,"  but  also  "plants  for  the  manufacture  of  equipment  and 
appliances  needed  for  the  use  thereof." 

The  high  prices  charged  by  private  manufacturers  of  refriger- 
ators, separators,  and  other  essential  equipment  and  appliances 
to  permit  the  fullest  domestic  utilization  of  electrical  energy  has 
much  reduced  the  usefulness  of  Federal  Investment  in  energy- 
producing  undertakings. 

Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  farms  of  America  are  electrified  now. 

This  bill  seeks.  In  the  only  effective  way,  to  meet  the  further  needs 
of  the  housewives  and  the  homes  of  America,  and  to  lighten  daily 
household  tasks-  In  nniiiinnn  of  American  homes.  In  clUes,  and  on 
farms. 


The  Energy  Resources  Committee  concludes: 

"Coal,  oil.  natural  gas.  and  water  power  must  serre  our  needs,  each 
In  its  proper  place  and  each  contributing  its  best  share  to  the  toUl 
of  national  welfare.  But  the  free  play  of  undUrcted  competition 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  resolve  unaided  the  maladjustmenu  m 
these  indvistries  that  have  disturbed  our  national  economy.  We 
should  begin  to  use  our  heritage  of  abundance  more  wisely. "• 

The  National  Natural  Resources  Corporation,  this  bill  creates.  Is 
a  vital  next  step  in  using  "our  herlta^  of  abundance." 

S.   UfTEaNATIONAL  CXmPCRATION  I 

The  bill  opens  the  path  to  more  friendly  International  relations 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Ludwell  Denny  In  his  book.  We  Plght  for  Oil  (1928) ,  sUted: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  actively  preparing  for  the  Anglo- 
American  war  which  our  naval  men  believe  will  be  fought  to  deter- 
mine commercial  supremacy.  The  American  people  are  now  less 
opposed  than  formerly  to  such  preparedness  against  Great  Britain. 
They  think — Justly  or  unjustly — that  Great  Britain  at  the  CooUdge 
Geneva  Conference  tried  to  trick  America  into  permanent  naval 
Inferiority  and  refused  American  pleas  for  equality. 

"To  understand  this  atutude.  fostered  by  United  BUtes  officials, 
one  must  start  \kith  the  Washington  Arms  Conference." 

He  also  pointed  out: 

"The  struggle  Is  not  alone  between  American  and  British  capi- 
tal. It  is  l)etween  American  capital  and  the  London  Government. 
Of  the  two  dominant  British  companies,  the  London  Government 
has  close  unofficial  relations  with  one  and  has  direct  controlling 
ownership  of  the  other.     That  makes  oil  an  international  explosive." 

While  events  of  the  past  decade  have  obscured  this  conflict  they 
have  not  eliminated  tt. 

Peaceful  relations  between  all  nations  will  be  much  more  sttaln- 
able,  with  pubhc  ownership,  not  only  of  oil  but  of  all  other  nattiral 
resources. 

Such  resources  must  be  put  under  International  control  and 
made  available  at  fair  prices  to  all  nations  seeking  them  for  peace- 
ftil  purposes,  and  all  nations  need  them  for  such  purposes. 

We  have  learned  we  cannot  achieve  peace  by  exorcising  war — 
peace  must  be  planned  for. 

International  economic  planning  Is  as  Impractical  as  national 
economic  planning,  with  private  ownership  of  basic  natural 
resources. 


Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OK  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  1939  j 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  "When  sor- 
rows come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions." 

Again  we  find  the  flag  on  the  Capitol  at  half-mast,  which 
reminds  us  that  the  Grim  Reaper  is  ever  busy  at  his  ap- 
pointed work. 

This  time  he  has  hurled  his  unerring  dart  at  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  inexorable  scroll  the  name  of  James  Hamilton  Lxwts,  one 
of  the  most  lovable,  most  colorful,  and  most  attractive  men  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

Able,  affable,  learned,  and  alert,  a  master  of  English,  and  a 
genius  at  repartee,  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  debaters 
who  has  ever  adorned  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  my  friend;  for  the  last  few  years  I  had  been  rather 
Intimately  associated  with  him.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  a 
spell  of  illness,  and  during  the  time  of  my  recovery  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  sunning  in  the  park  near  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  often  came  In  contact  with  Senator  Lewis,  who 
was  taking  the  same  treatment.  In  addition  to  his  many 
other  admirable  qualities.  I  foimd  him  to  be  a  profound 
philosopher.  Such  men  are  becoming  rare,  while  the  need 
for  them  is  growing. 

Senator  Lewis  was  once  referred  to  by  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed  as  "the  rainbow"  because  of  his  superb  eloquence,  bub- 
bling humor,  sparkling  wit,  attractive  personality,  and  un- 
usual, if  not  gorgeous,  apparel. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  In  both  conduct  and 
aiw>earance.  He  was  the  last  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  wear  a  beard,  which  helped  to  attract  to  him  the 
attention  of  the  Nation — and  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  written.    It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  iiistory  of 
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the  wearing  of  beards  on  Capitol  Hill  and  its  association  with 
the  various  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  not  a  single 
general  In  either  army  or  a  single  Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  who  wore  any  beard  at  all.  Their  pictures  are  all 
displayed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Anyone  who  desires 
to  do  so  can  verify  this  statement.  Not  one  of  them  wore 
even  a  mustache. 

Soon  after  the  Revoluti'>n  men  began  to  grow  beards,  and 
by  the  time  the  Civil  War  came  on  it  was  a  common  practice. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  picture  of  a  single  general 
in  either  army  during  the  Civil  War  who  did  not  wear  a 
beard.  The  nearest  to  an  exception  to  that  rule  I  have 
found  was  Oeneral  Beauregard,  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
who  wore  a  moustache  and  goatee.  Some  one  has  said  that 
soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  wore  beards  because  it  was  incon- 
venient for  them  to  shave.  But  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  the  Revolutionary  War  where  all  the  generals  were 
clean  shaven. 

Men  who  had  not  worn  beards  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
period  began  to  grow  them.  Neither  Jefferson  Davis  nor 
Abraham  Lincoln  wore  a  beard  prior  to  that  time,  but  when 
the  war  came  on  they  both  followed  the  trend  and  both  grew 
beards,  which  they  wore  to  the  ends  of  their  days.  Lincoln 
was  the  first  bearded  President. 

Forty  years  ago  practically  every  man  in  both  House  and 
the  Senate  wore  a  beard,  as  did  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  large  numbers  of  men  in  private  life  who  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  the  custom  began  to  wane, 
until  there  were  only  two  disciples  of  that  fashion  left  in  the 
two  Houses — the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tink- 
HAM]  and  the  able  Senator  whose  death  we  mourn  today,  the 
Honorable  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois. 

To  a  man  like  me,  who  grew  up  among  Confederate  soldiers, 
there  was  always  something  dignified,  profound,  and  patri- 
otic, if  not  patriarchal,  about  a  flowing  beard  that  inspired 
reverence  and  respect.  No  man  ever  wore  his  classical  ap- 
pearances more  becomingly  than  did  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Time  will  move  on;  his  place  will  be  taken  but  not  filled 
by  someone  else. 

Statesman,  scholar,  gentleman,  and  friend,  his  memory 
will  linger  in  our  hearts  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  I  could 
not  express  my  estimate  of  him  better  than  to  use  the  oft- 
repeated  words  of  Shakespeare: 

He  was  a  man.  take  him  for  all  in  aU, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


Colorado  to  Representative  Edward  T.  Taylor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10.  1939 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  Representative  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  of  that  State,  is  now  serving  his  sixteenth  consecu- 
tive term  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  a  record 
of  continuous  service  not  equaled  by  more  than  7  or  8  of  the 
8.000  men  who  have  been  honored  with  a  seat  in  Congress 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  State  also  deeply  appreciates  the  fact  that  her  son  is 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  most 
powerful  and  important  of  all  congressional  committees,  at 
a  time  when  expenditures  of  eight  to  nine  billion  dollars  are 
being  made  annually.    This  remarkable — ^I  may  say  extraor- 


dinary record  of  service  in  Congress  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  12  years  of  service  in  the  State  Senate  of  Colorado. 
As  convincing  proof  of  the  industry  and  prestige  of  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  Colorado  State  Senate  is  the  fact  that  during 
his  term,  Colorado  then  be  ng  a  comparatively  young  State, 
with  its  laws  still  in  the  foimulative  process,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  more  statutes  and  constitutional  amendments  than 
perhaps  any  State  legislator  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  testin  onial  to  Mr.  Taylor's  especially 
long  and  distinguished  public  career  in  both  State  and  Na- 
tion, the  Colorado  State  Senate  has  just  done  him  the  honor 
of  unanimously  passing  a  resolution  of  felicitation,  sponsored 
by  all  members  regardless  of  party  aflaiiation,  to  be  presented 
to  him  here  in  the  city  of  \  ashington,  together  with  a  gavel, 
appropriately  inscribed,  as  i ,  further  token  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  in  wiiich  he  is  he  Id  by  his  successors  at  the  State 
capitol  in  Colorado.  Mr.  '  'aylor  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  gavels,  but  none,  I  i  ndertake  to  say,  can  compare  in 
beauty  and  historical  sign  flcance  with  that  accompanying 
the  resolution.  It  is  made  <  f  woods  and  metals  from  original 
equipment  of  the  Colorado  i  Itate  Capitol  Building 

The  resolutions  and  gave  were  also  accompanied  by  a  per- 
sonal greeting  signed  individually  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Colorado  State  Senate. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  to  hkve  had  these  tokens  of  the  very 

Taylor  is  held  in  Colorado  for- 
warded to  me  for  presentaion  to  my  colleague.  This  pres- 
entation was  made  this  morning  in  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  presence  of  the 

Uabama,  and  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  ami  his  Colorado  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Cumikings,  and  myself. 

All  present  at  the  ceremony  made  fitting  responses  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  acceptance  of  these  tokens  and  wished  him 
continued  health,  happiness,  and  service 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  o 
true  copy  of  Senate  Resolut 


the  House,  I  submit  herewith  a 
on  No.  15,  referred  to,  the  original, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  si^ed  by  the  officers  of  the  Colorado 
State  Senate,  having  been  c  elivered  to  Mr.  Taylor. 


Senate 


Congre  ssional 


Whereas  the  Fourth 
rado  is  represented  In  the 
of  America  by  the  Honorable 

Whereas   the   said   Honorab  e 
chairman    of    the   Committee 
House  of  Representatives,  anc 
priations  Committee,  the  sal 
the  meetings  of  this  most 
House  of  Representatives;  anc 

Whereas  the  said  Honorabl  ; 
gressman  from  west  of  the  Miisl 
post  in  the  National  Gov 
the  said  Congressman  Taylo^i 
one  of  but  two  Congressmen 
ever  held  the  chairmanship  ol 

Whereas  the  said  Honorabli 
his   thirty-first   consecutive 
Congress  from  Colorado:  and 

Whereas  previous  to  his 
United  States  of  America 
served  for  12  years  as  a 
State  of  Colorado;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Edward 
gavels    which    have    been 
throughout  the  domain  of  t 
and  Insular  possessions;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the 
larly  this  honorable  senate 
are  appreciative  of  the  publl 
Edward  T.  Taylor  has 
many    years    of    active    part 
national  affairs:  Now,  therefoj-e 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  That 
second  General  Assembly  of 
made  an  appropriate  gavel  to 
T.  Taylor  for  his  use  In  presi 
of  the  House  of  Representat: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  said 
made    it    will    carry    the 
Colorado;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
herein  referred  to,  be 
T.    Taylor    with    the 
honorable  body. 


o: 


render  ?d 


tii: 


i  le 


th? 


ttls 
f  orwan  led 


Resolution   15 


District  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
N^ional  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Idward  T.  Taylor;  and 

Edward   T.   Taylor   is   the   present 
on    Appropriations    In    the    National 
as  the  chairman  of  the  said  Appro- 
Congressman  Taylor  presides  over 
Important  committee  of  the  National 

Edward  T.  Taylor  Is  the  first  Con- 

ssippl  River  to  hold  such  Important 

ernijient  for  as  long  a  period  of  time  as 

has  held  such  position,  and  he  is 

from  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  have 

said  committee;  and 

Edward  T.  Taylor  Is  now  serving  In 

rear   as   a   Member   of   the    National 


eleptlon  to  the  National  Congress  of  the 

said  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor 

meitber  of  the  honorable  Senate  of  the 


Taylor  has  a  hobby  of  collecting 

I^esented    to    him    by    organizations 

e  United  States  and  its  continental 


State  of  Colorado,  and  more  partlcu- 
the  thirty-second  general  assembly, 
service  which  the  said  Congressman 

to  his  fellow  men  throughout  his 
ipation    In    community.    State,    and 

be  it 

Thirty-second  General  Assembly  of 
he  honorable  Senate  of  the  Thirty- 
State  of  Colorado  have  designed  aiid 
aresent  to  the  said  Honorable  Edward 

over  the  Appropriations  Committee 

of  the  United  States  of  America; 


ding 


1  es 


g^vel  be  so  designed   that  when  it  is 
of   the   seal   of   the   State   of 


Imp:  esslon 


congrt  tulatloxks 


resolution,  together  with  the  gavel 

to  the  said  Congressman  Edward 

and    felicitations    of    this 
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The  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10,  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  have  been  under 
way  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  over  9  weeks  In  connec- 
tion with  old-age  assistance  and  {)ensions.  They  have  now 
been  concluded,  and  announcement  has  been  given  publicity 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  committee  expects  to  have  a  report  be- 
fore Congress  by  May  1.  Over  the  district  I  represent  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  present  Social  Security  Act  is  inade- 
quate, cumbersome,  and  that  it  should  be  materially  changed. 
I  refer  to  the  old-age  assistance  and  old-age  insurance 
clauses  in  the  act.  In  my  opinion  those  sections  should  be 
abolished  and  in  their  place  old-age  pensions  should  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  new  pension  law  should  be  on  a 
national  basis  and  provide  for  a  removal  from  gainful  oc- 
cupation at  the  age  of  60  years.  A  tax  should  be  collected 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
and  give  to  aged  people  an  adequate  income,  so  that  younger 
people  can  replace  them  in  industry. 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  is  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive to  administer.  Its  tax  features,  in  my  opinion,  are 
handicaps  to  any  recovery  from  a  depression,  which  many 
believe  to  be  the  worst  in  all  history.  I  think  that  the  huge 
reserve  funds  that  are  planned  to  be  raised  under  the  exist- 
ing law  are  unsound,  and  while  good  in  theory,  they  just 
do  not  work  out  in  practice.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee should  decide  not  to  rep)eal  the  present  law,  then  the 
tax  under  the  present  law  should  be  eliminated,  and  a  pay 
as  you  go  policy  substituted.  Whatever  the  policy  of  the 
committee,  the  present  pajonents  to  old  people  are  inade- 
quate and  should  be  increased.  I  am  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  name  on  a  bill,  or  in  the  number  of  the  bill, 
but  in  the  results  that  it  will  produce.  You  may  call  it 
No.  2  or  No.  11,  and  I  will  support  it  if  it  provides  a  sub- 
stantial pension  of  $50  or  $60  per  month  for  elderly  people 
who  reach  the  pension  age. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  is  typical  of  many  I  have 
received  regarding  the  national  old-age  pension  legislation. 
This  party  is  a  wide-awake  citizen  in  my  district.  He,  like 
many  other  substantial  people,  recognizes  a  duty  to  our  aged 
people.  He  sees  the  necessity  of  change  in  the  existing  social 
security  law.    This  is  what  he  says: 

I  am  writing  you  In  behalf  of  the  elderly  people  living  here 
•  •  •  who  are  now  on  the  relief  pension  roll  receiving  a  scant 
$15  per  month  and  practically  no  aid  of  any  other  kind  to  assist 
In  their  livelihood.  •  •  •  It  Is  unbelievable  and  most  heart- 
breaking to  think  In  a  Nation  as  wealthy  as  this  that  poverty  to 
such  an  extent  really  exists.  I  have  personally  made  a  survey  of 
this  situation  here  and  find  that  these  elderly  people  are  poorly 
clad,  half  starved,  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy  fuel  to  keep 
Old  Man  Winter  out  of  their  shacks. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  comment  of  a  businessman 
who  believes  in  the  national  old-age  pension  plan,  and  in 
writing  me  he  says: 

I  believe  that  a  good  national  pension  system  without  red  tape 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  crime  bill,  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  create  more  employment  for  the  young  people,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  sooner  we  adopt  a  system  of  this  kind  the 
sooner  we  will  snap  out  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  our  eco- 
nomic times.     We  hope  you  wUI  give  this  serious  consideration. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  real  need  of  legislation  along  the 
above  lines.  You  may  call  it  Townsend  or  general  welfare  or 
something  better,  if  possible,  but  the  principle  of  a  national 
old-age  pension  is  soimd  and  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
This  will  be  one  step  toward  recovery  from  the  depression. 
We  have  from  eleven  to  twelve  million  people  out  of  work  in 
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the  United  States.  The  unemployment  problem  has  not  been 
solved.  It  is  with  us  now  as  it  was  in  1933.  There  are  prob- 
ably more  unemployed  now  than  there  were  in  1933.  Condi- 
tions have  become  worse  instead  of  better  under  various 
experiments  that  have  been  tried.  If  you  want  to  call  the 
pension  plan  an  experiment,  then  I  say  try  it.  for  it  cannot  be 
worse  than  some  of  those  we  have  had  the  past  6  years. 

This  pension  plan  alone  will  not  restore  prosperity,  but  It 
will  help.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  cannot  go 
on  increasing  taxes  to  feed  CJovemment  bureaus  and  increase 
the  burdens  on  business  and  industry  and  get  anywhere.  The 
money  that  is  now  wasted,  if  properly  used,  would  take  care  of 
the  old  folks. 

We  need  economy  in  Government;  a  decrease  in  tax  bur- 
dens, so  that  business  can  operate  at  a  profit:  and  when  that 
happens  there  will  be  pay  rolls  and  jobs  instead  of  continued 
unemployment.  Some  of  the  very  laws  that  now  burden 
industry  and  which  had  for  their  purpose  to  help  the  laboring 
man  are  proving  a  real  detriment  to  him  and  are  retarding 
recovery.  I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspajDers  in  my  district.    It  says:  i 

Leaders  of  the  national  administration  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  rigid  rules  for  the  benefit  of  labor  can  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose. They  are  taking  steps  now  to  undo  scone  of  the  damage  that 
has  been  done. 

I  call  attention  to  this  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show 
if  the  old-age  pension  plan  is  to  succeed,  there  must  also  be 
sound  Goverrunent  policies  in  other  directions  to  create 
employment  in  order  that  this  program  may  work  out 
successfully. 

Army  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON. 


ANDREW   J.   MAY,   OP   REN'ltJC'KY,   APRIL 

6,  1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  May  at  the  Army  Day  banquet  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  6. 
1939: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  others,  to  me  It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  in- 
vited here  tonight  to  address  this  meeting  of  the  MUltary  Order 
of  the  World  War,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  It. 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  a  shot  rang  out  and  a  European  crown  prince 
fell  a  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  and  In  a  few  days  the  armed 
forces  of  militaristic  Germany  ruthlessly  Invaded  Belgium  on  the 
road  to  Paris.  Thank  God  they  never  reached  It!  Por  more  than 
2  years  thereafter  this  peace-loving  Nation,  known  around  the 
world  as  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  toler- 
ated the  destruction  of  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
sinking  of  our  ships  of  commerce  with  the  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  defenseless  peaceable  American  citizens.  In  a 
vain  effort  to  keep  out  of  war.  Clinging  tenaciously  to  the  wise 
policy  and  sound  advice  of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  we  hoped  in 
vain  for  "peace  with  all  nations  and  entangling  alliances  with 
none,"  but  when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  there  was  no 
alternative,  we  reluctantly  went  to  war,  and  the  world  knows  the 
result.  Brave  soldiers,  sjTnboUzed  by  this  great  organization, 
shouldered  arms,  went  to  the  front,  sacrificed,  suffered,  fotight,  and 
thousands  died,  in  what  we  then  believed  to  be  a  world  crusade  to 
preserve  for  us  and  our  children  the  great  blessing  at  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  regardless  of  what  we  then  believed.  It  seems  now 
almost  the  Irony  of  fate  that  these  words  "freedom  and  deniocracy" 
become  more  vital  aa  we  view  the  situation  throughout  the  world 
and  behold  the  approaching  storm  signals  from  the  four  corners 

of  the  earth.  In  matters  of  peace  and  the  desire  of  our  people  for 
freedom  and  liberty  we  are  no  different  today  than  we  were  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago;  with  the  exception  of  certain  groups  of  people 
who  have  sought  refuge  here  from  the  persecutions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Old  World  and  yet  have  been  so  ungratefxil  that  in 
many  places  they  are  In  conspiracy  a<?alnst  and  are  seeking  by 
subversive  methods  to  overthrow  our  form  of  government,  we  ar« 
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Just  as  loyal  and  patriotic.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  should  stop 
giving  exclusive  attention  to  Old  World  dictators  until  we  have 
properly  disposed  of  these  enemies  within  our  own  gatec  by  depor- 
tation or  other  appropriate  methods. 

Let's  get  rid  of  the  termites  that  seek  to  vmdermine  our  Govern- 
ment. They  condemn  and  publicly  and  <^>enly  denounce  our  coun- 
try, and  yet.  If  we  moved  to  deport  them  and  send  them  back  to  the 
ooiuitry  whose  alien  theories  they  would  Impose  upon  us,  they  would 
resist  to  the  last  inch  of  ground,  and  in  the  end  would  require  the 
entire  police  force  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  the  Army  to 
hurdle  them  on  a  boat  bound  for  any  one  of  these  foreign  lands 
from  whence  they  came.  This  statement  does  not  refer  to  the  mul- 
tiplied thousands  of  Immigrants  that  have  come  to  make  their 
homes  with  us  and  live  in  obedience  to  our  laws  and  support  our 
Government  and  Its  Institutions,  but  America  has  no  place  for  a 
traitor. 

When  I  stood  yonder  on  Constitution  Avenue  this  afternoon  with 
our  Secretary  of  War  and  his  assistant,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  General  Staff  and  watched  go  by  with 
matchless  precision  those  highly  trained  units  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  civilian  components,  it  did  not  impress  me  as  an  army  of 
aggT'esslon  or  an  instrument  of  forceful  conquest,  but  It  did  mean 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  all  those  who  saw  it,  the  result  of  arduovis 
duty  well  performed  by  a  great  Secretary  of  War  and  his  aides,  all 
of  whom  have  followed  his  brilliant  leadership,  a  leadership  unex- 
celled in  the  annals  of  modem  times  for  effective  military  achieve- 
ment, which  has  been  made  pofisible  only  through  well  planned  and 
organized  coordination  of  effort  and  sympathetic  cooperation  by 
that  matchless  soldier  and  military  statesman,  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Malln  Craig,  and  all  those  distinguished  men  who  have  worked  with 
him,  forgetting  not  that  great  man  of  peace  that  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  wise  and  patriotic  Congress.  It 
did  mean  to  me  that  for  the  future  we  may  know  that  today  (Army 
Day)  American  democracy  was  on  the  march  to  higher  and  nobler 
achievements  and  that  under  God  and  this  sort  of  leadership  and 
statesmanship,  not  found  elsewhere  on  this  earth  except  amongst 
Americans,  the  shameful  and  ignoble  sxirrender  of  Munich  shall 
never  occur  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  cannot  and  will  not  be 
permitted  here,  else  America  must  cease  to  be  the  "Land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave."  This  Is  no  threat  or  challenge  to  any  other 
nation  or  people  en  the  globe,  not  even  to  those  who  are  compelled 
to  live  under  arrogant  and  oppressive  dictators,  but  it  does  mean  an 
admonition  to  all  who  would  deny  to  men  and  women,  whether  they 
be  black,  brown,  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  Protestant.  Catholic,  gentile, 
or  "Jew,  the  God-given  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

It  did  mean  to  me  peace,  tranquillity,  and  protection  of  130.000,000 
peace-loving  Americans  whose  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  has  not  yet  been  denied 
them.  It  was  a  proclamation  to  me  and  to  you  and  the  whole  world 
that  America  stands  for  the  American  "good  neighbor"  policy — a 
policy  that  means  that  a  real,  genuine  neighbor  is  one  who  believes 
and  insists  that  "a  good  neighbor  is  one  who  will  do  luito  his 
neighbor  as  he  would  that  his  neighbor  should  do  unto  him." 
The  good-neighbor  policy  Is  equally  applicable  to  nations  as  to 
Individuals,  and  the  same  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  right 
underlies  both  relations.  A  good  neighbor  is  not  one  who,  because 
of  some  advantage  he  possesses,  will  cross  the  division  fence  and 
by  force  and  arms,  rock  or  dynamite  the  neighbor's  castle  in  which 
his  family  reposes,  or  by  brute  force  drive  him  and  his  family  from 
their  homestead  into  darkness  and  despair.  Likewise,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  nation  which  goes  out  to  bomb  and  dynamite  help- 
less women  and  children  of  a  neighboring  nation  from  the  air  is 
playing  the  part  of  a  good  neighbor;  nor  do  I  believe,  or  do  you 
believe,  that  a  nation  that  by  sheer  force  and  desire  for  the  posses- 
sions and  property  of  the  people  of  a  neighbor  nation  is  engaged 
In  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  good  neighbor  when  he  Invades 
or  makes  conquest  of  his  neighbor  nation.  Nor  is  It  the  act  of  a 
good  neighbor  to  forcefully  close  the  doors  of  a  church  against  the 
faith  and  hope  of  a  sin-sick  soul,  whether  he  be  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, or  Jew,  or  whether  he  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace  or  bow  in  humble  supplication  before  a  graven  Image  of 
wood  or  stone. 

But  what  of  the  times?  Today  the  whole  world  is  crying  "Peace." 
and  yet  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  is  feverishly  preparing 
for  war.  Under  these  conditions  what  is  the  wise  course  for  us? 
Our  duty  Is  plain.  We  must  provide  adequately  for  oiu-  own  pro- 
tection, and  to  do  that  we  must  put  our  own  country  in  a  position 
to  maintain,  protect,  and  foster  its  own  cherished  Institutions.  To 
do  this  we  must  become  independent  of  outside  soiux;es  and  markets 
for  the  strategic  and  vlttdly  necessary  raw  materials  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  prolonged  struggle  with  either  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe, 
or  both,  if  necessary.  This  can  never  be  done  by  transforming  our 
cystem  of  government  from  a  republic  to  a  coUectlvist  state,  nor 
can  It  be  done  If  we  break  down  the  self-determination  of  the 
Individual  citizen  or  socialize  American  Industry. 

We  need  not  do  either,  and.  on  the  contrary,  we  have  our  na- 
tional-defense plans  all  formulated  so  as  to  coordinate  and  unify 
the  efforts  of  both  government  and  Industry,  with  both  harmoni- 
ously working  together,  for  everyone  knows  that  no  matter  how 
efficient  and  capable  our  armies,  their  efforts  are  all  in  vain  unless 
we  have  that  ever  necessary  second  army,  Industry,  in  full  coop- 
eration with  the  fighting  men  at  the  front.  The  front  army  must 
have  not  nierely  arms  and  anununltions  In  abxmdance,  but  they 
must  have  the  patriotic  and  loyal  support  of  all  the  people  all 


the  time,  and  that  mighty  force  of  workers  and  producers  back 
of  the  lines  must  and  wlUjkeep  the  wheels  of  privately  owned 
and  privately  operated  Industry  rolling  out  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  Insure  vlciory  for  our  armis  at  the  front,  thus 
believing  the  people's  Congress  has  wisely  enacted  laws  to  en- 
courage and  develop  essential  facilities  for  mass  production  by 
private  industry  of  our  needs]  in  time  of  war.  Other  laws  are  now 
In  process  of  enactment,  and,  except  for  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  debate,  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law.  With  these  new  statutes 
and  the  necessary  appropriations,  the  sound,  conservative,  and 
modest  program  of  our  Wat  Department  is  speeding  toward  a 
happy  and  successful  conclulion  that  will  put  us  in  position  to 
promote  and  preserve  peace  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Insure  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  continue  to  fly  un- 
afraid, at  the  mast  of  all  o\}r  ships  of  commerce  in  the  market 
places  of  a^L  the  earth.  With|  this  combined  effort  of  government, 
labor,  and  industry  the  roarltig  factory  wheels,  the  singing  dyna- 
mos, and  the  ringing  hammeip  of  our  millions  of  expert  mechanics 
and  skilled  .laborers  marchinr  peacefully  and  contentedly  to  and 
from  the  American  mines,  n  lills,  and  factories  under  the  super- 
vision of  otxr  wise  and  capable  labor  and  industrial  leaders  that 
never  have  and  never  will  des  ert  in  time  of  need,  I  respeat  to  you 
and  to  all  the  world,  "Millio^  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute  or  conquest." 
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EXTENSIO  !^  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SANTIAGO 

RESIDENT   COMMISS 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RAFAEL 
THE   SENATi: 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.     Mr. 
territory,  an  integral  part 
supreme  authority  of 
tween  the  United  States 
provided  that — 


or 


IGLESIAS 

ONER   FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10,  1939 


MARTINEZ  NADAL.  PRESffiENT  OP 
OF  PXJEKTO  RICO 


Sp  ;aker. 


,  Puerto  Rico  is  an  organized 

of  the  United  States  under  the 

Coilgress.     The  Treaty  of  Paris,  be- 

md  Spain,  of  1899,  in  article  H, 


status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 


The  civil  rights  and  polltlcfil 
the  territories  hereby  ceded 
mined  by  Congress. 

The  treaty  contained  no  promise  or  declaration  regarding 
the  political  status  of  the  ihhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  affected 
by  the  cession,  but  left  the  matter  entirely  to  be  decided  by 
Congress.  I 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  leal«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  speech  by  Hon.  Rafael  Martinez  Nadal, 
president  of  the  Senate  cf  Puerto  Rico,  together  with  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  as  fpllows: 

Senate  of  Puehto  Rico, 
San  Juan.  P.  R..  April  6,  1939. 
Hon.  Santiago  Iglesias, 

Resident  Commissioner  fipm  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington, 

Housk  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  a|  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  sessions  hfeld  on  March  30,  I  have  the  honor  to 
enclose  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Rafael  Martinez  Nadal,  president  of  the  senate,  delivered  in  the 
sessions  of  this  body  held  on  the  24th  of  the  aforesaid  month,  with 
the  request  that  you  ask  its  ireading  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  of  the  Unltec 
Congressional  Record. 

Respectfully  yours. 


States  and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 


Ensiqtte  OonzAlez  Mena, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


I.  Enrique  Gonz&lez  Mena,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico, 
certify- 

I  session  held  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  24th  day  of  Mardh  1939  (the  fortieth  day  of  the  third 
regular  session  of  the  fourteen th  legislature)  there  appears  the 
following  statement  made  during  said  session  by  the  president  of 
this  upper  iiouse.  the  Honora|>le  Rafael  Martinez  Nadal: 

"Before  proceeding  any  futther  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
which  I  want  to  have  spread  on  the  minutes. 

*lt  is  high  time  that  I  tell  you  what  my  real  feelings  are  because 
of  the  ill-treatment  that  wei  are  receiving  from  the  Congress  of 
the   United   States   and   frra^  the   national   administration.    Not 
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from  the  Congress  alone,  but  from  the  national  administration  as 
well. 

"While  they  make  boastfiU  utterances  about  democracy  in  the 
United  States  and  feel  authorized  to  combat  those  who  they 
believe  threaten  democracy  in  the  world.  Puerto  Rico  is  being 
treated  not  as  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  but  rather 
as  under  a  Fascist  government.  Politically,  our  liberties  have 
been  curtailed  for  40 -odd  years,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
rule  our  own  destinies.  That  Is  what  they  do  to  a  people  of  our 
culture  and  our  civilization;  a  people  who  for  40-odd  years 
have  endeavored  to  assimilate  the  purest  principles  of  democracy: 
a  people  that  hate  governed  themselves  Judiciously,  wisely,  and 
prudently.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  proofs  we  have  given  of  having 
assimilated  the  principles  of  democracy  and  earned  the  attributes 
of  true  citizens  of  a  republic,  we  are  kept  In  a  state  of  political 
subjection,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  grant  powers  to  our  legis- 
lature. It  is  not  permitted  to  consider  any  legislative  matter 
which  may  have  the  slightest  shadow  of  unconstitutionality,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  receive  ukases  from  the  Department  of  I 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  with  bills  drafted  In  Washington, 
ordering  us  to  approve  them  Just  as  they  have  been  prepared, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  violate  all  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States  or  all  the  constitutional  principles  of 
our  Organic  Act. 

"When  these  bills  are  sent  to  us,  they  come  to  us  with  the 
threat  that  if  we  do  not  pass  them  Jtist  as  they  have  been  drafted, 
there  will  be  no  more  nvoney  for  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  national  administration,  all  that  Is  i^ecessary  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  Puerto  Rico  is  to  send  us  a  few  million  dollars  every 
year,  so  that  the  administrator  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  can  play  politics 
In  the  Island,  and  spend  a  large  percentage  In  cement,  rods,  etc., 
and  the  truth  is  that  almost  the  entire  amount  that  is  so  'gen- 
erously" sent  to  us  Is  again  returned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  nails,  cement.  Ivimber.  rods,  land  galvanized  iron,  and 
only  a  small,  a  very  small  amount  Is  left  here  for  Puerto  Rlran 
labor.  And  the  Congress  passes  laws  which  destroy  the  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Three  or 
four  million  dollars  are  sent  to  us,  and  ten.  fifteen,  or  twenty 
million  dollars  are  taken  from  us. 

"They  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  Cuba,  a  foreign  nation, 
an  Independent  republic,  not  constituted  by  American  citizens. 
•  •  •  For  Cuba  are  all  the  advantages,  advantages  In  the  tariff 
on  pineapples  and  on  sugar.  For  Puerto  Rico  are  all  the  dis- 
criminations, all  the  disadvantages.  A  new  trade  agreement  is  now 
being  prepared — not  by  the  Congress  but  by  the  administration — - 
which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  sugar  producers  of  Cuba  and  Injure  the  svigar  producers  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Trade  agreements  are  entered  into  with  Switzerland 
which  help  to  ruin  our  industry  still  more.  Trade  agreements  are 
entered  into  with  England  which  destroy  the  agricultural  coconut 
Industry  of  Puerto  Rico.  Trade  agreements  are  entered  Into  with 
Switzerland  which  bring  about  lower  prices,  reduce  the  revenues 
from  all  needlework  done  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  thus  cause  the  de- 
struction of  this  Industry.  Even  the  Philippines  are  operating  their 
needle  Industry  to  a  better  advantage  than  we  are.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  Is  applied  to  Puerto  Rico,  but  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
Philippines.  So  that,  while  we  are  being  oppressed,  means  are 
provided  to  foreigners  for  their  development.  The  Costlgan-Jones 
Act,  passed  by  the  Congress,  condemns  our  people  to  starvation, 
condemns  our  agricultural  laborer  to  failure  to  find  a  place  to 
work,  and  to  find  what  to  eat.  And  the  time  will  come  when  our 
agricultural  workers  will  not  And  a  place  to  work.  But  there  is 
something  which  is  more  serious  still.  The  administration  and 
the  Congress,  knowing  that  our  major,  our  greatest  problem,  is  the 
overpopulation  of  the  island,  and  knowing  that  it  is  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  happiness  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Instead  of  making  International  agreements  with  Santo 
Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  other  countries  of  Latin  America  which 
have  large  areas  of  lands.  Instead  of  entering  Into  agreements  to 
enable  our  surpliis  population  to  emlgate  to  those  countries,  the 
United  States  contemplates  negotiating  an  agreement  to  send  into 
Santo  Domingo  100,000  German  Jews.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  United  States  feels  greater  s3rmpathy  for  the  terrified  Jews 
who  flee  from  the  power  of  Hitler  than  for  the  American  citizens 
living  in  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  starting  because  of  lack  of  work 
caiised  by  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"This  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  for  some  time.  This  is 
what  for  months  I  have  kept  deep  within  me  upon  seeing  the  lU- 
treatment  that  we  are  receiving  from  the  American  Nation. 

"Prom  Washington  they  veto  the  bills  that  we  pass  in  our  legis- 
lature; from  Washington  they  issue  orders  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  departments  of  our  government.  The  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Territories  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  governs  and 
directs  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  acting  Governors  cable  Washington 
to  flnd  out  what  they  have  to  do.  And  even  to  solve  local  munici- 
pal conflicts  cables  are  sent  to  Washington  to  flnd  out  what  to  do. 

"Under  these  conditions  all  our  struggles  here  are  unnecessary  if 
later  we  are  to  come  here  and  suffer  the  policy  of  the  whip  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion.  I 
consider  all  this  useless.  What  is  the  use  of  killing  ourselves  in 
electoral  campaigns  to  come  here?  It  Is  not  worth  while  to  exert 
ourselves  or  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain  these  positions.  With 
a  few  little  millions  as  red  beads  they  want  to  win  us  over  as  they 
would  the  Negroes  in  the  Zulu  Islands,  while  they  destroy  all  our 


sources  of  wealth  without  providing  other  sources  to  their  stead, 
while  they  destroy  our  longings  to  make  our  people  happy,  while 
they  render  our  efforts  useless.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  come  here. 
It  Is  not  worth  while  to  struggle. 

"What  we  ought  to  do  is  for  all  of  us  Puerto  Ricans  to  get  to- 
gether once  and  for  all  and  for  all  of  us  legislators  to  say  that  we 
are  de  trop  here.  Let  them  come  and  take  charge  and  make  Puerto 
Rico  happy,  because  we  are  unable  to  do  so  ourselves.  It  Is  only 
a  comedy  that  we  are  playing  here. 

"Politically  we  have  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  administra- 
tion, surrounded  by  continental  Americans  who  like  to  discredit 
Puerto  Ricans  and  everything  Puerto  Rican,  and  to  the  shame  of 
Puerto  Rico  there  are  Puerto  Ricans  who  also  lend  themselves  to 
this  work  of  discredit.  Really,  men  like  myself,  who  have  toeen 
struggling  for  30  years  in  the  public  life  of  our  country,  cannot 
help  but  feel  bitter,  dlsgtisted.  and  disillusioned. 

"We  loathe  to  see  so  much  treachery  and  we  feel  disillusioned  at 
having  sacrificed  so  much  In  these  struggles,  because  all  this  Is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  youth  and  the  life  of  an  honest  man. 

"I  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  say  all  this,  to 
unburden  myself.  I  could  not  keep  these  things  to  myself  any 
longer.  This  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  my  friends  of  the  senate. 
This  Is  what  I  had  to  say  to  my  country  from  this  chair  of  the 
presidency  of  the  senate.  If,  because  I  have  said  this,  they  want  to 
destroy  me,  let  them  ^o  so.  That  is  their  established  practice; 
that  is  how  they  maneuver;  they  build  up  new  leaders  and  destroy 
the  old  ones.  They  will  say  in  Washington.  "Every  friend  of  Martinez 
Nadal  must  be  put  out  from  every  department,  from  every  office.' 
All  right;  put  them  out.  They  will  throw  them  out.  But  In  the 
meantime,  as  long  as  I  continue  to  fight  and  to  be  honest,  nobody 
can  put  me  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people." 

And  for  transmittal  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  Washington,  the  Honorable  Santiago  Iclesias.  In  compliance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
30th  day  of  March  1939,  I  issue,  sign,  and  seal  this  certificate  in  my 
office  this  3d  day  of  AprU  A.  D.  1939. 

Enrique  Oonzax.iz  Mena. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico, 

Bureau  or  Translations, 
San  Juan.  P.  R..  April  6.  1939. 
I.  George  W.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  translations  of  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  • 
full,  true,  and  correct  English  translation  of  the  original  Spanish. 

Geo.  W.  Roberts. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Translation$. 


War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10.  1939 


(STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  WINCHELXt 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per^ 
mission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  from  Walter  Winchell,  the  well-known 
radio  news  commentator.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  air, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  magazines  are  filled  with  insidious 
war  propaganda,  I  submit  this  statement  from  Mr.  Winchell 
in  the  belief  that  it  should  at  this  time  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  American  citizen:  | 

Once  again  E^urope  is  rolling  the  loaded  dice  of  destiny.  Once 
again  her  miserable  diplomats  are  pointing  down  the  one-way 
street  to  war — as  the  only  avenue  to  peace.  And  once  again  America 
is  asked  to  play  her  role  of  the  great  international  sucker! 

The  time  has  come  for  lis  to  pause  and  consider.  If  wc  must 
have  another  Unknown  Soldier,  let  us  not  ask  him  to  die  for  an 
unknown  reason.  And  Just  what  will  be  accomplished  by  dying  in 
the  mud?  He  will  not  Increase  America's  resources;  the  last  war 
nearly  ruined  the  Great  Plains.  He  will  not  increase  America's 
wealth.  In  the  last  war  we  loaned  our  gold  and  were  gold-bricked 
in  return.  He  will  not  Increase  our  lltierties — for  no  man  may 
protest  slaughter  after  it  starts.  The  truth  is  that  external  disaster 
never  solved  Internal  trouble.  We  must  develop  our  youth — not 
sacrifice  it.  America  must  learn  that  her  sons  abroad  will  bring 
monuments  to  her  glorj',  but  her  sons  at  home  are  a  monument  to 
America's  common  sense.  The  future  of  American  youth  is  on  top 
of  Am*""*''^"  soil — ^not  underneath  European  dirt. 
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Hon.   Bertrand   H.  Snell   Honored  by  New  York 

Delegation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED  OP  NEW  YORK,  EULOGIZ- 
ING MR,  SNELLS  SERVICES  TO  THE  CXJUNTRY  AND  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  April  5,  1939, 
the  entire  New  York  delegation,  with  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  as  guest,  gathered  in  the  Speak- 
er's dining  room  to  honor  their  former  beloved  colleague  the 
Honorable  Bertrand  H.  Snell.  minority  leader  of  the  House 
from  the  Seventy-second  through  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress, 
and  a  Member  of  Congress  from  November  2,  1915,  to 
December  31.  1938. 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York  State  delegation 
were  present  or  participated  in  the  tribute  and  testimonial 
which  was  given  to  Mr.  Snell: 

Leonard  W.  Hall,  First  District;  Bruce  Barton,  Seventeenth 
District;  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  Twenty-fifth  District;  Hamilton 
Fish,  Twenty-sixth  District;  Lewis  K.  Rockefeller,  Twenty- 
seventh  District;  E.  Harold  Cluett.  Twenty-ninth  District; 
Frank  Cbowther.  Thirtieth  District;  Wallace  E.  Pierce, 
Thirty-first  District;  Frances  D.  Culkin.  Thirty-second  Dis- 
trict; Fred  J.  Douglas,  Thirty-third  District;  Bert  Lord, 
Thirty-fourth  District;  Clarence  E.  Hancock,  Thirty-fifth 
District;  John  Taber,  Thirty-sixth  District:  W.  Sterling 
Cole,  Thirty -seventh  District;  Joseph  J.  O'Brien,  Thirty- 
eighth  District;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Thirty-ninth  District; 
Walter  G.  Andrews.  Fortieth  District;  J.  Francis  Harter, 
Porty-first  District;  Daniel  A.  Reed.  Forty-third  District. 

In  a  brief  but  stirring  address  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  paid  tribute  to 
the  high  services  Congressman  Snell  rendered  the  country 
and  the  Republican  Party.  Leader  Martin  made  clear  that 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Snell  made  possible  the  con- 
gressional gains  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1938.  He  stated 
that  Mr.  Snell  had  held  the  line  firmly  when  the  Republicans 
had  but  89  Members  in  the  House  and  were  faced  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  on  the  Democratic  side.  Mr.  Martin 
said  that  he  had  served  with  Mr.  Snell  as  assistant  minority 
leader  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's  remarks,  Mr.  Reed. 
chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,  presented  to  Congress- 
man Snell  a  silver  service  of  exquisite  design,  suitably  In- 
scribed, as  a  testimonial  to  the  high  services  of  our  former 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Snell  responded  In  fitting  terms,  testifsrlng  to  the 
affection  with  which  he  held  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. He  predicted  that  the  people  would  return  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  power  in  1940,  and  that  the  country  would 
then  begin  to  move  forward.  He  stated  that  the  silver 
service  would  be  one  of  his  most  priceless  possessions,  and 
would  be  retained  by  him  and  his  family  forever. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  append  hereto 
the  eloquent  tribute  of  Chairman  Rked  to  the  character  and 
personality  of  Congressman  Snell  and  his  splendid  services 
to  the  cause  of  popular  government: 


TBIFDTXOr  MX. 

There  U  nothing  that  dellghta  me  more  than  to  see  Ju«t  sucb 
a  (lathering  of  men  a«  we  have  here  at  this  breakfast.  It  la  an 
honor  for  any  man  to  be  chosen  by  a  sovereign  people  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  honor,  great  as  it  is.  becomes  more  pranoanoed  when  in 
addition  to  this  a  representative  is  the  tmanlmous  choice  of  his 
ooUeagties  to  a  position  of  floor  leadership  of  his  party. 

Today  the  New  Torit  congressional  delegation  rejoice  to  have  with 
us  two  men  who  have  been  so  doubly  honored.    We  are  '*»^*^*^ 


to  have  with  us  our  former  distinguished  floor  leader.  Bert  Snell. 
and  to  also  have  with  us  our  present  distlagulshed  floor  leader. 
Joe  Martin. 

The  position  of  floor  leader  In  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
nc»inal  times  Is  a  taring  and  exacting  responsibility,  but  in  times 
of  perU  and  world-wide  unrea;  and  ferment  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  are  a  challenge  to  the  physical  and  mental 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  liest  of  men.  I  feel  that  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  New  York  Republican  congressional  delegation 
when  I  say  that  our  party,  as  'trell  as  the  Nation,  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  sotmd  leadei-shlp  of  Bert  Snell  and  to  now  have 
the  fine  leadership  which  Jok  Martin  is  at  present  giving  us. 

Now  that  we  have  the  unexpected  pleasure  and  honor  of  having 
with  us  our  former  minority  i  floor  leader,  Hon.  Bertrand  H.  SneU, 
I  wish  to  express  a  few  sentiments  which  his  presence  inspires. 
[Applause.] 

I  just  want  to  say  at  thli  point  that  Bert  Snell  served  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  f«ir  24  years.  Until  he  was  chosan  as 
our  minority  leader,  he  served  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  flnaUy 
as  its  chairman. 

In  December  1931  Bert  was  elected  minority  floor  leader — a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  abll:  ty.  courage,  and  distinction  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  Con  ^ess,  January  3,  1939. 

Twenty-four  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  long  period  of  pub  ic  service. 

Bert,  we  as  members  of  the  New  York  Republican  delegation,  are 
proud  of  your  long  and  honorable  service  to  your  State  and  Nation. 
The  edifice  we  call  our  Goveriment  is  the  product  of  the  toll,  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  service  of  men  who.  each  In  his  time  during  the 
past  150  years,  has  rendered  ipng,  faithful,  and  unselfish  service  to 
his  country  History  tells  us  ithat  the  men  who  carved  the  marble 
blocks  that  were  used  in  building  the  Parthenon,  the  most  beautiful 
architectural  gem  in  the  wor  d,  were  so  blinded  by  the  dust  from 
the  stone  which  they  were  cutting  that  they  never  saw,  even  In 
dim  outline,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  structure  which  their 
labor  had  reared  on  the  hill  1 1  Athens. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  t  lose  who  labor  to  build  a  strong  and 
enduring  Republic.  The  coi;  ntry  furnishes  few  cases  during  the 
past  150  years  where  men  ha'  e  contributed  24  of  the  l)e8t  years  of 
their  lives  to  national  legislal  ive  service. 

I  venture  to  say,  Bert,  that  when  the  quality  and  character  of 
your  legislative  record  is  examined  by  future  generations,  and  the 
methods  you  employed,  the  principles  you  pursued,  and  the  end  you 
sought  to  attain  by  your  public  acts,  your  record  will  place  you 
among  those  who  have  nobl  r  won  the  title  American  statesman. 
[Applause.) 

I  want  briefly  to  call  atten;lon  to  a  custom  as  old  as  Holy  Writ. 
I  refer  to  trophies.  It  is  a  cistom  that  has  had  a  survival  value; 
otherwise  we  would  not  see  tl:  e  trophy  room  in  high  school,  college, 
and  university.  There  must  be  a  spiritual  and  inspirational  value 
In  trophies,  whether  won  in  war  or  on  athletic  fields  or  for  other 
achievements. 

There  is  a  most  dramatic  s-ene  de«icrlbed  in  Holy  Writ  that  will 
Illustrate  what  your  colleagues,  by  whom  you  are  now  surrounded, 
have  in  mind.  A  great  bati  le  impends  between  two  contending 
armies,  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites.  Each  army  occupies  a 
hill  and  in  between  them  is  ii  narrow  valley.  The  leading  warrior 
of  the  Philistines  is  Goliatti  who  dares  anv  man  among  the 
Israelites  to  meet  him  in  sin  ;le  combat.  David  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge. Goliath  was  the  blusferlng  New  Deal  leader  of  the  Philis- 
tines. They  enter  the  valley  ^d  approach  each  other.  Thousands 
await  the  outcome  in  breathless  suspense.  Goliath  carries  a  long 
and  heavy  sword.  David  hj  s  only  a  slingshot,  but  his  aim  Is 
accurate.  He  hurls  a  small  stone  into  the  head  of  Goliath  and 
the  blustering  giant  falls. 

David  grasps  the  sword,  se/ers  the  head  of  his  opponent,  holds 
It  In  one  hand  and  with  the  other  lifts  high  the  sword  of  Goliath. 
The  Philistines,  terror  stricksn.  flee  from  the  pinrsulng  Israelites 
like  leaves  before  a  hurrlcani  i. 

The  sword  of  Goliath  was  deposited  In  an  Israelite  temple  ls  a 
trophy  to  instill  courage  in  tiose  who  might  see  it  in  the  years  to 
come.  David  grew  old  and  net  with  reverses  and  discouragement. 
Finally  he  was  pursued  by  ho  itile  forces  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
He  sought  refuge  in  an  Israi  lite  temple  and  asked  the  priest  for 
some  weapon  with  which  to  c  efend  himself  from  his  enemies.  The 
priest  said,  'There  is  no  weap an  here  except  the  sword  of  Goliath." 
David  cried.  "Give  it  me;  theie  is  none  like  that."  The  priest  went 
to  the  alter  of  divination,  took  it  from  the  protecting  robes  in 
which  It  was  wrapped,  and  hmded  It  to  David. 

As  David  grasped  the  sworl  he  thought  of  his  great  victory,  of 
his  old  friends,  of  the  things  he  had  accomplished  in  the  vigor  of 
his  youth.  Prom  the  momeHt  he  touched  that  old  trophy  he  was 
a  revitalized  man.  He  faced  his  enemies,  he  met  every  obstacle, 
and  conquered  every  foe.  The  trophy  of  his  youth  became  the 
Inspiration  and  strength  of  tis  advancing  years. 

We,  your  colleagues  from  Nbw  York  State,  appreciate  the  valiant 
and  invaluable  public  service  you  have  rendered.  We  love  you  for 
your  fighting  spirit,  your  strict  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
government.  The  Republlcati  Party  is  stronger  numerically  and 
spirttuaUy  this  very  day  becaiise  of  the  type  and  character  of  your 
leadership.     [Applause.]  I 

Tbday  we  present  to  you  a  Itropby.  and  with  it  our  affection  and 
our  i^ipreciation.  We  hope  knd  we  pray  that  your  path  may  be 
emooth  and  your  life  hiH>py.  I  If  by  chance  a  cloud  of  discourage- 
ment slhould  ever  disturb  yoiir  peace  of  mind,  jtist  haul  out  this 


trophy,  and  when  you  see  it 


at  It  and  tbe  names  engraved  upon  It  may  stir  memories  of  Ud 


it  is  our  fondest  hope  that  the  sight 
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days,  of  old  friends  tried  and  true,  and  of  battles  won.  and  of 
worth-while  things  accomplished;  thus  will  you  face  life  with  re- 
newed vigor,  determination,  and  confidence  that  victory  In  every 
fight  win  be  yours.     [Applause.] 


Strangled  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  OP  APRIL  8.   1939 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Saturday  last: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  8,  1939] 

STRANGLED    BUSINESS 

The  President  takes  his  advice  on  financial  matters  from  Mar- 
riner  Eccles,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Eccles 
believes,  in  the  face  of  6  years  of  failure,  that  recovery  can  be 
achieved  through  excessive  Government  spending.  He  admitted 
the  other  day  before  a  Senate  committee  that  most  of  the  people 
in  the  country  disagree  with  him  and  with  the  President  on  this 
point.  Nevertheless  the  New  Deal  continues  to  spend  at  the  rate 
of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  In  excess  of  its  revenues  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  tax  rates  are  now  so  high  that  business  is 
stagnant. 

In  Washington  there  Is  obviously  a  will  to  believe  that  high 
taxes  have  no  discouraging  effect  upon  the  Nation's  prosperity  and 
productivity.  The  extent  to  which  this  fallacy  is  accepted  was 
Indicated  recently  when  50  Senators  signed  a  bill  setting  up  tax 
schedules  which  would  come  into  force  with  the  declaration  of 
war.  These  taxes  are  Intended  to.  take  all  personal  income  above 
a  subsistence  level  and  to  take  all  corporate  income  In  excess  of  a 
6-percent  return. 

The  title  of  the  bill  as  it  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Bone,  of 
Washington,  Is  a  fancy  one,  containing  references  to  the  promo- 
tion of  peace,  the  discouragement  of  war  profiteering,  and  the 
desire  to  keep  democracy  alive:  but  a  better  title  would  be  a  bill 
to  destroy  democracy  and  assure  the  defeat  of  the  United  States 
In  war.  An  army  without  supplies  is  certain  to  be  routed  and  this 
tax  proposal  would  guarantee  a  minimum  of  production  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  factories.  The  bill  would  make  it  Imprudent 
for  any  business  to  expand  its  productive  capacity  to  meet  the 
war  need.  It  would  make  it  impossible  to  reward  speed  and 
efficiency  in  supplying  the  Nation's  needs  in  a  time  of  the  greatest 
peril.  It  would  so  disorganize  the  Nation's  economy  that  In- 
evitably a  military  dictatorship  would  be  imposed  on  the  country 
from  which  it  might  never  be  freed. 

That  lunatic  bill  bears  the  signature  of  50  Senators,  1  more 
than  a  majority.  While  many  of  the  signatories  look  upon  the 
bill  as  a  measure  to  prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  rushing  us  into 
war  in  Europ)e.  others,  including  the  administration  Senators, 
would  get  us  into  war  to  put  the  law  into  effect.  It  is  the  latter 
who  are  guiding  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation  today.  In  the 
circumstances  it  may  be  a  miracle  that  the  country  is  no  worse 
off  than  It  is. 

These  men  have  blindly  accepted  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sp>endlng  and 
taxing  program  all  these  years,  and  It  Is  charitable  to  believe  they 
did  so  because  they  didn't  know  any  better.  The  abject  failure 
of  the  pump-priming  campaign  has  not  brought  them  to  their 
senses.  The  demands  of  every  responsible  business  organization 
In  the  cotmtry,  whether  speaking  for  big  business  or  little  busi- 
ness, have  been  pigeonholed  as  idle  vaporings. 

The  President  and  his  followers  all  this  time  have  been  wonder- 
ing why  business  doesn't  pick  up.  The  reason  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  business.  The  stagnation  con- 
tinues because  present  taxes  are  so  high  and  the  prospect  of 
higher  taxes  Is  so  clear  that  nobody  with  money  to  Invest  wlU 
risk  It  In  the  certainty  that  if  the  venture  succeeds  the  Govern- 
ment win  hog  the  profits,  and  If  It  falls  the  Investor  wlU  suffer 
all  the  loss. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  takes  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  profits 
of  business  before  anylxxly  whose  money  created  the  enterprise 
gets  anything.  Through  the  personal  Income  taxes  the  tax  col- 
lector takes  his  fat  share  of  whatever  Is  left.  The  more  money 
a  man  has  to  invest  in  industry  and  trade  the  higher  Is  bis  tax 
rate  and  therefore  the  greater  the  discouragement  to  him  to  put 
his  idle  cash  to  work.  Accordingly,  the  banks  are  overtoaded  with 
deposits.  Investors  are  seeking  tax-exempt  sectirtties,  and  there  are 
10J000.0O0  unemployed  In  the  land. 

The  Government  which  has  created  all  this  misery  through  Its 
flecal  policies  now  refuses  to  take  even  a  first  step  toward  rexnedj* 


Ing  the  situation.  It  demands  more  expenditures  rather  than  1« 
and  refuses  to  do  anything  to  lighten  the  burden.  As  long  as 
this  attitude  continues  there  wlU  be  no  substantial  recovery  In 
this  country. 


Business  Recovery  Would  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10,  1939  I 

ADDRESS  BY  E.  T.  CAUSER.  OP  CANTON,  OHIO 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  E.  T.  Causer,  of  Canton.  Ohio: 

"Let  Vice  President  Garner  head  the  administration  for  3  months 
and  business  rocovery  would  come."  states  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  in  an  editorial.  We  might  add.  "Let  President  Roosevelt 
step  down  and  out  of  the  President's  chair  and  business  recovery 
would  be  assured,"  since  it  seems  to  be  definitely  as.-ured  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  under  the  guidance  of  his  little  "brain  trust."  does  not 
seem  to  possess  any  willingness  to  cooperate  or  act  toward  the 
achievement  of  recovery. 

Bruce  Barton  has  remarked  that  when  President  Roosevelt  leaves 
the  White  House  on  a  fishing  trip  or  a  Jount  to  his  Georgia  retreat 
there  Is  always  a  noticeable  improvement  in  business,  but  that 
with  his  return  there  is  Invariably  the  attendant  slump  occasioned 
by  new  ideas  and  new  "lambastlngs"  for  bvisincss  or  commercial 
groups.  "Mr.  Roosevelt  asics  for  constructive  ideas,"  continues  the 
Post-Gazette.  '"We  have  one.  We  suggest  that  he  leave  on  a  long 
fishing  trip  or  take  a  real  rest  at  Warm  Springs,  and  that  during 
his  vacation  he  turn  the  powers  of  the  PrcLldency  over  to  Vice 
President  Garner." 

"With  this  change  Mr.  Garner  would  definitely  bring  us  on  the 
road  to  real  recovery  before  the  President  returned." 

Our  suggestion  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  ustial  upset 
upon  the  President's  return,  and  we  believe  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  infiuence  of  the  Cohens  and  the  Cochrans.  whose  ideas  for 
the  overhauling  of  the  American  form  of  government  meet  with 
such  widespread  disfavor. 

Outlining  the  serious  situation  that  brings  about  lt«  equally  seri- 
ous suggestion,  the  Post-Gazette  says: 

"The  many  assurances  made  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry 
Hopkins  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  that 
the  administration  would  cooperate  with  business  in  every  way  to 
help  recovery  seem  to  have  "gone  with  the  wind,'  but  we  must  not 
blame  these  men,  for  they  would  not  have  made  such  promises 
without  Mr.  Roosevelt's  approval.  Washington  correspondents  say 
that  the  White  House  clique,  which  Lb  against  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, got  to  work  on  the  President  and  changed  his  mind.  First, 
promises  were  made  that  taxes  on  business  would  be  reduced. 
This  would  have  been  most  helpful;  many  industries,  especially 
those  of  medium  and  small  size,  might  have  been  able  to  expand 
and  employ  more  people.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  working  force, 
as  so  many  have  done  and  may  have  to  do  again. 

"Then  there  were  promises  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax 
would  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  capital  gains  would  be  revised. 
This  certainly  would  have  helped  business  materially.  But.  though 
nearly  all  experienced  businessmen  have  urged  the  administration 
to  make  these  changes  In  our  tax  laws,  Mr.  Roosevelt  objects. 

"The  only  real  help  the  President  has  agreed  to  give,  at  least  up 
to  this  moment,  is  to  i)ermit  the  amendment  by  Congress  of  the 
pay-roll  tax  imposed  by  the  social-security  law.  ThiB  was  to  have 
Increased  next  January.  The  administration  Is  now  willing  to  let 
the  tax  remain  as  It  Is.  This,  however.  Is  of  no  help  to  a  business 
which  Is  at  the  present  time  either  losmg  money  or  Just  about 
breaking  even. 

"A  reduction  In  this  tax  would,  of  course,  also  reduce  the  tax 
which  the  worker  has  to  pay  and  which  Is  deducted  from  his  pay 
each  week.  Wage  earners  would  then  have  a  chance  to  save  more 
or  to  spend  niore. 

"There  Is  no  necessity  whatever  for  collecting  a  huge  reserve  for 
social  security.  And  to  tax  pay  rolls  means  to  tax  many  concerns 
which  are  losing  money.  This  invariably  means  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employees  or  the  closing  of  plants. 

"What  is  most  unfortunate  Is  that  Congress  actually  wishes  to 
cooperate  with  Industry  and  to  find  ways  of  helping  business,  since 
this  In  turn  would  help  employment.  But  the  President  seems  to 
'  have  other  views.  And  so.  imless  Congress  will  act  independently 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  hardly  anything  will  be  done  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

"With  war  clouds  gathering  In  Europe.  It  Is  most  Important  for  its 
to  get  our  hotise  in  order.  It  Is  tragic,  therefore,  that  the  President 
will  not  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  bad  experience  and  who 
know  tliat  cartaln  changes  In  our  tax  lawit  oert«ln  sniendineDto  la 
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the  Wagner  Act,  and  a  ceasation  of  Oovemment  competition  with 
private  business  would  definitely  result  In  recovery  and  the  reem- 
ployment  of  millions  of  men  and  women." 


H.R2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10. 1939 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  H.  McMASTERS,  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 
MASS..  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMTTTEE.  APRIL 
7.   1939 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  supplemental 
statement  of  William  H.  McMasters.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
president  of  National  Old  Age  Pensions.  Inc.,  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sit- 
ting on  matters  of  social-security  legislation  on  April  7,  1939: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  asking  your  permission  to  sub- 
mit a  very  brief  supplemental  statement  on  the  basic  merits  of 
H.  R.  2,  now  before  your  committee,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  trans- 
greasing  upon  the  accepted  rules  of  American  debate.  Due  to  the 
procedure  of  your  committee,  I  was  granted  the  privilege  of  open- 
ing the  arguments  for  this  particular  bill  after  Congressman 
Hendricks.  Its  sponsor,  formally  placed  it  before  your  committee 
In  hearing.  Naturally  I  would  like  to  meet  in  final  rebuttal  any 
adverse  criticism  and  arguments  made  against  the  legislation  pro- 
posed. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  patience  and  graclousness  with  which  all  wit- 
nesses were  treated.  While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  citizens  shall 
be  given  courteoxis  treatment  in  their  contacts  with  all  public 
officials,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
hearing  more  ably  or  more  courteously  conducted.  Now  that  the 
public  hearings  are  concluded.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
■ubstantial  social  and  economic  advancement  worthy  of  such 
extended  efforts  shall  be  forthcoming  in  your  recommendations. 

PlTBt,  in  rebuttal,  I  feel  that  the  rather  curt  dismissal  of  H.  R.  2 
by  Chairman  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  as  bad  legislation,  calls  for  an  equally  curt  reply.  His  very 
position  as  a  highly  paid  public  official  is  the  best  available  answer 
to  his  statement  that  the  bill  is  impracticable  and  unequitable. 
Its  practical  side  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  regular  distribution 
of  money  is  the  best  method  for  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Dr. 
Altmeyer 's  own  salary,  for  example,  offers  a  concrete  illustration. 
It  comes  from  taxation  and  I  assume  that  he  spends  It  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  orderly  social  system  should  spend  it.  The  fact  that  he 
serves  a  useful  purpose  In  his  official  activities  is  only  incidental. 
The  whole  community  Is  taxed  In  order  that  Dr.  Altmeyer  per- 
sonally can  live  in  comfort  and  dignity.  He  produces  nothing  in 
material  wealth.  He  does  not  work  at  manual  labor.  The  money 
that  he  spends,  however,  is  not  questioned.  It  passes  current  in 
trade  and  every  doUar  of  it  is  of  value  in  accelerating  business  as 
It  moves  from  one  place  to  another. 

Dr.  Altmeyer  and  the  money  that  he  expends' because  of  taxation 
levied  against  the  wealth  producers  of  our  Nation  holds  exactly  the 
same  place  as  a  member  of  our  democratic  scheme  as  any  person 
60  years  of  age.  unable  to  find  employment,  provided  an  intelligent 
government  decides  to  correct  the  financial  status  of  the  latter. 
My  contention  Is  that  we  still  expect  to  function  as  a  democracy. 
The  only  difference  between  Dr.  Altmeyer  and  some  participant 
under  the  benefits  proposed  In  H.  R.  2  is  that  his  reward  for  foitu- 
nate  circumstance  furmshes  him  about  10  times  as  much  per  year 
as  is  propjosed  for  the  beneficiaries  under  H.  R.  2.  So  much  for  the 
practicability  of  taxing  the  whole  community  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  exist. 

Next,  as  to  the  equltablllty  of  H.  R.  2.  that  Dr.  Altmeyer  questions 
so  dogmatically.  The  whole  proposal  is  founded  on  the  rules  of 
equity.  We  are  a  democracy.  All  men  are  created  equal.  While 
democracy  does  not  create  them  equal,  democracy  strives  to  preserve 
that  equality.  If  equality  falls,  democracy  falls.  It  is  t)ecomlng 
more  and  more  apparent  every  year  that  emplojinent  for  aU  of  our 
population  cannot  be  found.  Employment  has  been  the  established 
means  of  distribution  of  wealth.  Now  that  this  system  is  begin- 
ning to  fail  us.  there  must  be  some  newer  method  devised  through 
national  legislation  that  will  take  care  of  all  those  who  fall  of 
employment  or  who  fall  in  other  ways  of  gettmg  a  reasonable 
amount  of  wealth  on  which  to  live  in  dignity  and  comfort. 

This  newer  method  is  fotind  in  the  basic  plan  of  H.  R.  2.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  equity.  It  seeks  to  equalize  the  mental  attitude 
to  provide  for  the  cojaoforts  of  all  those  reaching  60  years  of 
•ge.  No  civilized  nation  ever  existed  in  which  every  citizen  pro- 
duced his  own  livelihood.    Civilization  has  created  vast  communi- 


ties In  which  each  citizen  li  dependent  upon  others.  Under  our 
present  social  set-up  there  is  i  noticeable  faUure  of  equity.  I  doubt 
whether  equity  will  ever  hs  achieved  completely.  But  for  any 
public  official  to  say  that  H.  R .  2  is  mequltable  and  to  maintain  that 
the  grants-in-aid  provisions  fcf  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  are  founded 
in  equity  calls  for  a  direct  and  vigorous  challenge.  I  trust  that 
I  have  couched  that  challenge  in  temperate  language. 

In  a  brief  resum6  of  H.  H.  2,  I  must  maintain,  after  a  careful 
reading  of  all  the  arguments  and  alleged  arguments  made  against 
it  by  all  types  of  economtsfc  and  others,  that  it  offers  the  only 
solution  to  our  present  probjlem  of  old  age.  It  suggests  a  system 
of  taxation  that  will  take  f|inds  out  of  business  monthly  for  the 

them  bckck  into  trade  m  succeeding 

fied  living  to  millions  of  our  elderly 

the  fact  that  in  a  highly  intricate 

tribute    wealth   only    by    distributing 


desirable  purpose  of  puttin 
months  while  providing  a  d 
citizens.     It  is  predicated  o; 
social    Etructtire   we   can 
money. 

While    I    would    not    advi 
money  among  our  entire  p 


ate  the  complete  redistribution  of 
pulation  by  arbitrary  law  and  while 
H.  R.  2  makes  no  such  drastic  proposal,  I  insist  that  the  slight  tax 
requirements  to  keep  our  elderly  men  and  women  as  useful  and 
mentally  hopeful  members  (f  society,  will  readily  be  absorbed  in 
the  vast  capacity  of  this  Nitlon  of  ours  to  improve  the  morale 
and  general  prosperity  of  our  entire  population  through  mcreased 
I  am  resting  n  y  final  arguments  upon  the  proposl- 
of  America  is  a  government  of  the 
pnly  those  who  question  that  premise 
can  have  any  serious  fault  t  >  find  with  the  proposals  contained  in 
H.  R.  2. 


production 

tion  that  the  United  States 

people  in  its  highest  sense. 


Works  Prog  :ess  Administration 


EXTENSK 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


N  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

<  F  KANSAS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondo^.  April  10,  1939 


LETTERS  CONCERN]  NG  W.  P.  A.  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  iiclude  letters  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  Biard  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Harvey  Coimty,  and  mayors  of  Sedgwick  and  Whitewater, 
Kans.,  relative  to  appro iriations  for  the  W.  P.  A.,  which 


supplement  my  remaiks 
page  1232. 

The  letters  follow: 


Hon.  John  M.  Houston, 

House  of  Representative,  Washington,  D 
Dear  Mr.  Houston:   Your 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb, 


Sedgwick,  Kans.,  March  29,  1939. 


C. 


letter  of  March  23  In  regard  to  relief 
needs  In  the  vicinity  of  Sedkwick  has  been  overlooked  by  me  and 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  ansirering  sooner. 

At  the  present  time  I  do  lot  see  a  need  for  any  additional  funds 
In  this  immediate  vicinity.  I  There  will  be  other  jobs  come  up  as 
the  hay  and  harvest  season  comes  on  which  will  take  care  of  the 
unemployed  until  late  faU. 


Yours  very  trvily. 


H.  E.  HicKERsoN,  Mayor. 


WHiTEWATn,  Kans.,  March  28.  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  HotrsTON, 

HotLse  of  Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Houston:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  In  regard  to  ad- 
ditional relief  funds,  it  would  appear  to  me  in  this  vicmity  the 
need  for  relief  is  gomg  to  b^  greater  than  in  any  of  the  past  years 
at  this  season. 

Due  to  a  big  slump  in  biislness,  low  farm  income,  and  an  early 
spring   and   open   weather,   business  and  farms   are   not   going  to 

of  W.  P.  A.  labor  m  the  next  10  weeks 


absorb  but  very  little,  if  any 
or  imtll  about  the  middle  of 
Very  truly  yotirs, 


June. 


Fum  Bbeising,  Mayor. 


Nkwton,  Kans.,  March  29,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Houston, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washincrton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Friend  Jack:  Your  litter  of  March  23  was  presented  to  the 
board  jresterday.  I 

We  are  at  the  present  tine  not  seriously  pressed  for  work  for 
relief  clients  m  this  county! 

The  shelterbelt  program  is  at  the  present  time  taking  care  of 
about  46  men  and  have  askol  Mr.  Thompson.  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  50 
more,  which  will  take  practically  all  men  that  are  employable  In 
tills  county  that  are  oat  of  work. 
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As  far  as  Harvey  Coimty  Is  concerned  any  cut  in  W.  P.  A.  woiild 
not  affect  us  to  any  great  extent.  We  probably  would  not  lose  over 
10  men  at  the  most. 

We  expect  to  have  the  county  park  project  started  by  July,  and 
now  have  at  the  present  time  four  W.  P.  A.  projects  working. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Harvey  County  is  in  better  condition  this 
year  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  3  years. 

You  may  use  your  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  we  need  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  for  W.  P.  A. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Harvet  County  Board  of  Commissionbis, 
ByR.  R.  HoBBtx. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  April  5,  1939. 
Hon.  John  M.  Houston, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Houston:  I  regret  that  there  has  been  delay 
in  answering  your  recent  letter,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
the  situation  which  always  attends  the  closing  days  of  a  legislative 
session.  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  writing  me  about  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  additional  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
W.  P.  A.  This  is.  indeed,  a  serious  problem,  requiring  careful  study, 
and  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  congressional  problem,  to  which,  I  feel 
sure,  the  present  Congress  will  give  adequate  consideration. 

No  doubt  Congress  believed  that  some  sound  economies  could  be 
made  in  W.  P.  A.  expenditiires  when  the  President's  original  recom- 
mendations were  reduced.  The  Members,  I  am  confident,  did  not 
Intend  that  all  the  reduction  should  be  taken  from  the  needy  tmem- 
ployed  who  are  on  W.  P.  A. 

There  are  evidences  of  excessive  administration  costs  and  of 
political  extravagances  and  waste  in  some  States  and  communities. 
Overlapping  and  duplicating  agencies  and  personnel  now  admin- 
later  various  phases  of  relief  and  assistance  to  the  needy  and 
unemployed.  In  the  same  States  and  the  same  cotmties  there  are 
Federal  agencies.  State  agencies,  and  county  agencies  administering 
closely  related  relief  activities.  Without  question,  the  Congress 
believed  that  the  duplicate  agencies  could  be  consolidated  and  the 
personnel  of  high-salaried  officials  be  reduced.  Such  efforts  would 
greatly  relieve  the  effect  of  the  reduction  upon  W.  P.  A.  clients.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  intended  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  to  make  savings  where  they  should  be  made. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  Congress  must  study  most 
carefully  in  considering  the  proposed  Increase  in  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priations. I  realize  that  continued  relief  expenditures  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  care  for  our  social -welfare  problem  in 
a  decent  and  wholesome  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  general 
taxpayers,  already  overburdened,  must  receive  all  possible  help. 
The  relief  problem  caruiot  he  solved  imtil  private  Industry  begins 
to  reemploy  those  now  out  of  work.  The  p>ermanent  solution  should 
be  our  ultimate  aim. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  asking  my  opinion  about  this  most 
Important  matter. 
Smcerely, 

Patne  Ratner. 
Governor,  State  of  Kansas. 


Agricultural  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RELIEF  AND   PUBLIC   WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  WISCONSIN  COUNTY  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  committee  on  relief  and  public  welfare 
of  the  Wisconsin  County  Boards  Association: 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  farmer  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  conditions  as  exist  at  present:  and 

Whereas  such  farm  legislation  as  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
has  been  of  assistance  to  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has 
placed  other  sections  at  a  disadvantage  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  production  of  certain  commodities  in  sections  where 
such  commodities  were  not  produced  heretofore,  thereby  failing  to 
help  agriculture  as  a  whole:  and 

Whereas  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  is 
placed  at  the  proper  level  in  accordance  with  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  problem  of  industrial  depression  will  auto- 
matically be  solved  by  reason  of  increased  purchases  of  materials 
and  services  by  the  American  farmer;  and 

Whereas  history  bears  out  the  fact  that  prosperity  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  piuchase  and  consume 
the  products  of  Industry;  and 


Whereas  the  assurance  to  the  farmer  of  a  minimum  price  of 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  production  woiUd  tend  to  minimise  the 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  which  condition  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  present  evils  retarding  the  return  of  prosperity 
to  America;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  such  conditions  as  exist  at  present  can 
best  be  remedied  by  securing  to  the  producetc  a  minimum  price 
of  not  less  than  the  cost  of  production:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  committee  on  relief  and  pnblic  trelfare  of  the 
WiscoTisin  County  Boards  Association,  That  this  committee  heartily 
endorses  the  cost-of-productlon  bill,  H.  R.  2372,  as  introduced  by 
Congressman  William  Lemke,  as  well  as  other  identical  bills,  and 
virge  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resoli^ed  further.  That  a  transcript  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Congress. 


Cotton — A  Roosevelt  Contradiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  negotiated  20  agreements  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  trade.  If  the  objectives  of  this  act 
have  been  accomplished,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  has  expanded  in  commodities 
important  to  this  country. 

The  largest  single  item  and  the  most  important  commodity 
exported  by  the  United  States  is  cotton  and  a  large  area  of 
this  country  is  dependent  on  its  welfare.  Therefore.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a  sudden  drop  of  31.1  per- 
cent in  the  volume  of  our  cotton  in  the  year  1934  under  1933. 
Exports  were  at  approximately  the  same  levels  in  1936  and 
1937  although  a  number  of  agreements  were  effective  In 
those  2  years.  Thus,  It  is  obvious  that  the  trade  agreements 
have  not  helped  the  exports  of  this  very  important  com- 
modity. Was  the  stabilizing  of  cotton  exports  at  this  lower 
level  due  to  decreased  consumption  abroad  or  to  other  fac- 
tors? It  is  not  due  to  a  leveling  off  of  cotton  consumption 
in  foreign  countries,  for  consumption  increased  ai^roxi- 
mately  3,000.000  bales  during  this  period. 

In  the  5-year  period  of  1926-30.  of  the  total  cotton  con- 
sumed in  foreign  countries  45  percent  was  of  American 
growth.  Foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  stayed 
well  over  40  percent  of  total  foreign  consumption  through 
the  crop  year  1933-34,  but  in  the  crop  year  1934-35  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  abroad  dropped  to  29.9  percent 
and  continued  to  decrease  until  in  the  crop  year  1936-37 
American  cotton  represented  but  23.4  percent  of  total  foreign 
consumption.  Furthermore,  total  cotton  consumption  In 
foreign  countries  increased  every  year  from  1931-32  to 
1936-37.  and  in  every  year  except  1931-32  was  atwve  the 
192S-30  average.  It  is  also  true  that  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  remained  relatively  constant  until  the  crop  year 
1934-35  and  that  since  then  it  has  materially  decreased. 

Thus  we  find  that  foreign  cotton  consumption  in  the  crop 
year  1936-37  was  24.9  percent  above  the  1925-30  level,  that 
consumption  of  foreign  cotton  was  73.9  percent  above  the 
1925-30  level,  but  that  consumption  of  American  cotton  was 
35.2  laercent  below  the  1925-30  level.  These  conditions  are 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  Roosevelt  policy  of  scarcity  and 
price  pegging.  In  the  5-year  crop  period  1933-38  American 
cotton  production  averaged  12.891,000  bales  or  15.6  percent 
below  the  1925-30  level;  foreign  production  averaged  16.181,- 
000  bales,  or  40.8  percent  above  it;  and  world  production 
averaged  29,072,000  bales  and  increased  by  8.6  percent  of  the 
1925-30  level. 

The  New  Deal  administration  reduced  acreage  from  35.- 
891.000  acres  in  1932-33  to  29.383,000  acres  in  1933-34.  but 
because  of  the  high  yield  per  acre,  production  was  slightly 
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over  the  year  previous.  Even  with  this  large  American  crop, 
foreign  production  Increased  from  10.937.000  bales  In  1932-33 
to  13.651.000  bales  In  1933-34,  or  by  24.8  psrcent  because  of 
price-pegging  operations  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

The  American  crop  for  1934-35  was  but  9.636,000  bales,  or 
26.3  percent  below  the  1933-34  crop.  This  was  due  to  a 
further  decrease  in  acreage  of  8.6  percent,  but  even  more  to 
Im  18-percent  decrease  in  average  yield  per  acre.  During 
the  crop  years  1935-36  and  1936-37  there  was  a  slight  In- 
crease in  yield  per  acre.  In  the  crop  year  1937-38  this  coun- 
try had  a  slight  acreage  increase  and  the  highest  average 
3rield  per  acre,  as  well  as  our  largest  crop,  in  history.  This 
enormous  American  crop  with  a  9-percent  increase  in  foreign 
production  for  the  second  year  In  succession  brought  about 
the  world's  record  cotton  crop. 

Thus,  after  5  years  of  cotton-crop  control,  we  find  a  42.2- 
percent  increase  in  foreign  production  and  this  coimtry  with 
the  largest  cotton  crop  in  its  history.  During  this  same 
period  cotton  consumption  abroad  has  not  Increased  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  foreign  production,  and  our 
cotton  exports  have  consequently  decreased. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  The  State  Department  is  low- 
ering tariffs,  which  makes  it  possible  for  foreign  goods  pro- 
duced by  labor  paid  low  wages  and  worked  long  hours  to  more 
readily  compete  with  domestic  goods  in  our  own  home  market. 
The  State  Department  tells  us  that  they  are  doing  this  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  expanding  our  foreign  market,  since 
these  foreign  goods  create  dollar  exchange  with  which  for- 
eigners can  buy  our  products,  such  as  cotton,  which  they  need. 
However.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  is  pegging  cotton  prices,  restrict- 
ing acreage,  fixing  marketing  quotas,  and  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  raise  cotton  prices  to  the  point  where  foreign  users 
of  cotton  can  buy  foreign  growths  of  cotton  cheaper  than  they 
can  American  cotton.  These  actions  have  increased  foreign 
cotton  production  by  77.5  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  de- 
creased foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  by  35.9  per- 
cent, and  encouraged  the  importation  of  cotton  textiles  to 
this  country  from  abroad.  How  does  this  policy  help  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Industry,  or  labor? 

The  acreage  restrictions  create  farm  unemplosrment.  The 
higher  prices  of  raw  cotton,  along  with  higher  wage  rates, 
increase  the  domestic  costs  of  cotton  manufactures.  The 
lower  tariffs,  with  higher  costs  of  production  in  this  country, 
make  it  possible  for  foreign  goods  to  more  readily  enter  our 
markets  and  undersell  American-made  products.  Hie  sale  of 
foreign  products  in  the  place  of  American  goods  creates  in- 
dustrial unemployment.  Unemployment  means  loss  of  in- 
come with  which  to  buy  goods  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
origin,  which  means  more  unemployment. 


Col.  John  Francis  Hamtramck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

~  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10.  1939 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  fitting  for 
us  to  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  seems 
important  to  me  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  our 
country  should  review  at  this  time  the  history  of  our  early 
Struggle  for  independence  and  learn  for  themselves  just  how 
dearly  we  bought  and  paid  for  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  how  our  pioneer  fathers  paid  with  their  life's 
blood  for  every  privilege  we  have  had  and  are  now  enjojring 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

April  11. 1939,  marks  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sbtth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  one  of  these  distinguished  and  noble 


patriots,  a  man  who  served  his  adopted  country  and  fought 
for  Its  freedom  and  indepe  :idence  for  26  consecutive  years 
at  our  country's  inception  j,nd  when  its  days  were  darkest. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  Co! .  John  Francis  Hamtramck,  for 
whom  my  city  has  been  nijned,  and  of  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  as  mayn-  for  four  terms,  resigning  the 
post  to  become  a  Member  oi  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Col.  John  Francis  Hamtn  mck  was  bom  of  French  paren- 
tage in  Quebec.  Canada,  Au|  ust  14.  1754,  and  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  April  11,  1803,  and  s  buried  there  in  Moimt  Elliott 
Cemetery.  His  father,  Cha  les  David  Hamtramck,  a  native 
of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg ,  settled  in  Quebec  and  married 
Marie  Ann  Bertin,  a  Pren<h  girl  of  the  town.  History  is 
very  obscure  pertaining  to  r^ords  of  his  personal  life,  but  it 
does  record,  however,  one  S3n  named  John  Francis  born  in 
Port  Wayne  in  1798,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  and  two  daughters,  Julien  and  Harriet,  survived  him. 
Here  was  a  man  whose  sp  rit  was  fired  with  a  love  of  free- 
dom. He  was  aware  of  th;  Ideals  for  which  the  Colonies 
were  fighting,  and  when  a  nere  boy  decided  to  cast  his  lot 
with  us  in  our  fight  for  indrpendence.  His  role  in  our  early 
struggle  gives  him  a  permj  nent  place  in  American  history 
and  makes  us  deeply  indebed  to  him.  His  intense  love  of 
independence  and  zeal  for  <  tur  ideals  prompted  him  to  leave 
his  own  country  when  still  a  lad  and  enlist  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Forces  of  the  American  Colonies  under  the  command 
of  General  Washington,  pe  must  have  shown  unusual 
bravery  and  leadership,  as  at  the  age  of  19  years,  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  1776.  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Fifth 
New  York  Regiment.  He  lerved  in  other  regiments  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  ana  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
met  Gen.  Anthony  Wa3me-  with  whom  he  was  to  see  fur- 
ther service  for  his  adopted  country  in  what  was  then  termed 
the  great  Northwest  Territory. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Am  erican  Revolution  England  owned 
Canada  and  claimed  by  reason  of  conquest  the  great  North- 
west Territory.  This  area  comprised  all  of  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  4»f  the  Mississippi  River,  including 

tains, 
itish  to  attack  and  give  battle  to 
.ntic  coast  and  to  carry  on  war- 
lor.  General  Hamilton,  with  his 
Led  from  England  to  accomplish 
troit  his  headquarters  and  base 
of  operations.  His  mission Jwas  to  Incite  the  Indians  against 
the  Americans  and  enlist  tneir  services  in  the  British  cause. 
General  Washington  was  well  aware  of  this  situation  and 
very  much  concerned,  betause  he  depended  on  some  of 
his  supplies  of  meat,  grain.land  salt  to  come  from  this  area. 
Powder  was  brought  up  th*  Mississippi  River  for  the  use  of 
our  forces.  It  was  imperative  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  British  be  stopped.        | 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to'  pause  here  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
patriots  who  made  possible  ^he  earlier  victory  of  the  Colonies 

the  menace  that  threatened  the 
;uch  men  as  Gen.  George  Rogers 
,1  Hamilton  by  surprise:  to  men 
nton,  Daniel  Boone,  Benjamin 
al  Mcintosh,  Col.  Josiah  Harmar, 
General  St.  Clair,  and  Gei.  Anthony  Wayne,  under  whose 
command  we  find  Brig.  Gen.  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike, 
Ensign  Meriweather  Lewis,  Lt.  William  Clark,  brother  of 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Lt.  Frederick  Claiborne,  Maj.  Thomas 
Hunt,  afterward  commands  nt  at  Detroit,  Lt.  John  Whistler, 
and  Col.  John  Francis  Hantramck.  It  was  their  bravery, 
foresight,  endurance,  and  love  of  liberty  that  made  them 
forever  honored  and  reverec  by  patriotic  Americans. 

Following  the  close  of  tie  American  Revolution  and  the 
surrender  of  the  British,  Colonel  Hamtramck  continued  in 
the  service  of  his  adopted] country.    History  shows  that  he 

id  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1786, 
lel  Harmar.  His  command  of  the 
F*rench  language  and  the  ubderstanding  manner  with  which 
he  handled  the  Indians  maie  him  a  valuable  officer.  He  was 
assigned  the  task  of  making  peace  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  by  whom  he  was  almired  because  of  his  fair  deal- 
ing.   Early  in  life  and  dur  ng  the  Revolution  Colonel  Ham* 


a  part  of  the  Allegheny  Moij 

It  was  the  plan  of  the 
the  Colonies  along  the  Atl 
fare  from  within  the  intei 
British  forces,  was  dispatc^ 
this  purpose.    He  made 


by  meeting  and  overcoi 
Colonies  from  within.    To 
Clark,  who  captured  Genei 
like   Brig.   Gen.   Simon 
Logan.  James  Herrod,  Gene 


was  commissioned  a  major 
where  he  served  under  Cole 
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tramck  Interested  himself  in  surveying  and  was  valuable  to 
the  Colonies  in  acquainting  the  commanders  with  local  sit- 
uations. He  built  and  completed  Fort  Steuben  and  was  its 
first  commanding  officer.  He  next  accompanied  Colonel 
Harmar  to  Vincennes,  where  he  built  Port  Knox,  and  was  left 
there  in  command. 

Whenever  the  Colonies  were  In  heed  of  a  leader  experienced 
in  military  pursuits  and  capable  of  governing  a  community. 
Colonel  Hamtramck  was  usually  chosen.  The  new  frontiers 
were  without  law  and  order,  and  in  many  instances,  due  to 
Indian  uprisings  and  the  general  lawlessness  of  frontiersmen, 
he  was  called  upon  to  decide  matters  of  a  judicial  nature  and 
also  to  render  and  execute  orders  imtil  his  commanding  officer 
arrived. 

In  December  1790  Hamtramck  wrote  to  General  St.  Clair 
suggesting  to  him  that  the  territory  gained  by  the  Colonies 
could  not  be  held  permanently  unless  the  northern  posts  and 
Detroit  were  taken  from  the  British.  The  English  were  using 
Detroit  as  a  supply  base  for  the  hostile  Indians  and  kept  them 
furnished  with  food  and  ammunition. 

General  St.  Clair  suffered  defeat  in  an  effort  to  capture 
some  of  the  British  posts  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  1792  Gen-  ^ 
eral  Wayne  organized  his  legion  and  was  sent  into  the  North- 
west by  General  Washington  to  capture  the  northern  posts 
from  the  British  and  to  establish  order.  Hamtramck  became 
a  major  in  General  Wayne's  first  sublegion  and  1  year  later 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  In  his  official  report  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  General  Wayne  made  spe- 
cial mention  of  certain  officers,  as  follows:  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Wilkinson,  in  charge  of  the  right  \*nng  of  the  legion,  and 
Colonel  Hamtramck,  in  charge  of  the  left  wing,  "whose  brave 
example  inspired  the  troops."  After  the  battle  the  army 
marched  to  the  junction  of  St.  Marys  and  St.  Joseph  Rivers, 
where  General  Wayne  decided  to  build  a  fort.  The  fort  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Hamtramck  and  called 
Port  Wasme.    He  was  also  placed  in  command  there. 

The  winters  of  1794  and  1795  were  extremely  harsh  and 
food  was  scarce.  Colonel  Hamtramck  placed  the  garrison 
on  half  rations  in  order  that  the  starving  neighborhood  In- 
dians might  be  fed.  Colonel  Hamtramck  was  sent  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Fort  Miamis  in  1796,  and  on  July  11  of  the  same 
year  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Detroit  to  receive  Its  surrender 
from  the  British.  He  was  commissioned  colonel,  placed  in 
command  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  on  April  11,  1803. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Hamtramck  was  one  of  strictest  disci- 
pUne  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  hardships  he 
endured  and  the  hazards  he  encountered  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  associates  that  he  was  a  true  patriot.  His 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  made  him  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  in  early  American  history. 

The  following  letters  may  show  in  some  degree  his  Intel- 
lectual versatility  and  in  what  degree  the  Federal  Government 
relied  ujwn  his  mature  judgment.  In  one  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  when  Colonel  Hamtramck  was  comman- 
dant at  Detroit,  we  read: 

Bm:  You,  sir.  wUl  consider  yourself  as  having  the  general  direction 
of  all  vessels  and  boats  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  l^«i, 
and  wlU  give  the  superintendence  of  them  to  Mr.  Brevort.  who  is 
to  consider  himself  in  all  things  relating  to  his  command  as  acting 
under  your  immediate  orders.  He  should  regularly  report  to  you 
every  circumstance  necessary  lor  you  to  know  relative  to  freight, 
public  or  private.  ^^^^  dearbori.. 

And  again  in  another  letter  from  the  War  Department: 

Sir-  I  wish  you  to  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  for  ex- 
amining the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the  others  east  or 
It  within  30  or  40  miles  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  small  post  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  shorter  and  safer  route  from  Detroit  to 
Pittsburgh  through  what  Is  caUed  New  Connecticut;  and  a  halfway 
stand  between  Niagara  and  Detroit  by  water,  where  smaU  vessels 
and  boats  might  with  safety  call  on  their  passage  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  last-mentioned  places.  ..    „  ^.  * 

I  have  been  Informed  that  there  Is  better  water  at  all  times  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  about  30  mUes  eastward  of  Cayohoga  than 
there  is  In  that  river.  Particular  regard  shoiild  be  paid  to  the 
safe  and  convenient  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the 
lake,  and  the  exact  depth  of  water,  also  the  probable  healthiness 
of  the  site.    •    •.    .•    When  you  shall  have  made  the  examina- 


tion I  will  thank  you  to  make  a  repeat  of  the  result  thereof  to 
this  office   together   w^lth   your  opinion   on   the    subject   generally. 

•  •  •  While  on  this  tour  it  may  be  weU  to  caU  at  Sandusky 
and  examine  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay. 
It  may  probably  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Jouett  to  accompany 
you    for    the    purpose    of    visiting    the    Indians    about    Sandusky. 

•  •  •  You  will  also  please  give  me  your  opinion  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  small  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes  on  one  of  the  tracts  of  land  ceded  by  the  Indians  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  by  the  Treaty  of  Greenville.  •  •  •  There 
are  two  tracts  which  Join  each  other,  one  of  about  12  and  the 
other  6  miles  square.  The  principal  part  of  each  tract  Is  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  river,  but  each  tract  cxtend.s  across  the  river 
and  Includes  land  on  the  southerly  side.  The  depth  of  the  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  and  up  the  same  as  high  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Oglaize  should  be  noted,  and  also  the  size  and  burthen  of 
boats  which  can  pass  up  and  down  said  river  to  Fort  Wayne  or 
near  It.  You  will  also  please  to  Inform  me  whether  In  your  opin- 
ion any  suitable  site  can  be  found  for  the  principal  military  post 
near  Detroit  on  the  main,  which  would  be  preferable  to  the  one 
now  occupied.  Although  there  may  be  reasons  In  favor  of  an 
Island  for  the  site  of  a  post,  yet  If  the  Island  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  reach  of  an  enemy's  shore  it  might  not  be  pru- 
dent to  place  a  principal  garrison  on  such  a  place,  unless  a  com- 
munication could  be  secured  by  a  permanent  or  temporary  bridge 
with  the  main.  If  the  island  claimed  by  Mr.  McComb  or  others 
(Gross*  Isle)  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  property  of  the 
United  Stales,  it  may  become  a  question  whether  a  military  post 
ought  not  to  be  established  on  It.  I  should  like  to  know  the  width 
of  the  distance  of  the  Island  from  our  own  shore  with  the  depth 
of  water  on  each  side,  together  with  the  probable  number  of  acres 
of  land  the  island  contains,  the  quality  of  the  soU,  the  growth  of 
timber,  etc.     •     •     • 

Any  Information  you  can  give  me  relative  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  what  proportion  of  It  Is  claimed  by  individuals 
and  the  probable  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  county  which 
Includes  Detroit,  will  be  very  acceptable  •  •  •-  and  also  not- 
ing the  quality  of  the  soil  generally  as  well  In  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit  as  that  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Indians  near  the  inoutlk 
of  the  Miami  before  mentioned. 

I  am.  etc.,  Henst  Dxaxborn. 

Secretary  of  War. 

What  broad  knowledge  and  understanding  he  must  have 
had  in  order  to  be  trusted  by  his  government  with  such  re- 
sponsibilities. Here  was  a  man  who  was  a  soldier,  an  officer, 
a  pioneer,  and  frontiersman:  a  judge  and  jurist;  an  engineer 
and  surveyor  of  land  and  water;  a  builder  of  forts  and  out- 
posts of  civilization;  a  counselor  and  conciliator  holding  the 
respect  of  the  Indians  and  his  superior  officers.  His  achieve- 
ments were  many,  and  he  was  able  to  accompUsh  difficult 
tasks  because  he  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
What  a  contrast  his  life  exemplifies  in  comparison  with  those 
who  complain  that  their  country  is  not  doing  enough  for 
them.  Here  was  a  patriot  who  asked  nothing  in  return  ex- 
cept that  he  be  permitted  to  serve  his  adopted  country. 

On  this  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Colonel  Hamtramck  I  think  It  fitting  that  we 
should  not  only  refiect  on  the  sacrifices  made  by  him,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  courage  and  life  spent  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  a  free  territory,  but  we  need  to  look  inward  Into 
our  own  souls  and  discern,  if  we  can,  what  part  of  ourselves 
we  are  contributing  to  our  country  so  that  she  may  continue 
to  grow  for  the  next  150  years  and  make  as  great  strides 
forward  in  the  future  as  she  has  in  the  past. 

America  was  built  by  patriotic  men  and  women  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  foresight.  They  entered  into  our  early 
struggles  to  build  a  thriving  commimlty.  Their  eyes  over- 
looked the  apparently  insurmountable  barriers,  the  hard- 
ships, and  they  kept  on  fighting  for  a  brighter  tomorrow. 
They  did  not  worry  about  how  little  they  had— they  knew 
how  great  the  things  were  they  sought,  freedom  and  liberty. 
Colonel  Hamtramck  did  not  dream  his  life  away — he  deter- 
minedly fought  his  way  through  life  to  realize  his  ideals. 

Little  did  he  dream  what  wealth  the  Northwest  Territory, 
which  comprised  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  Union,  wealth  in  commerce,  produce,  and 
wealth  of  manpower.  Little  did  he  know  he  was  clearing 
the  wilderness  to  make  way  for  the  building  of  one  of  Um 
greatest  industrial  areas  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  these 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  he  was  sounding  for  shoals 
and  recording  for  depths  for  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment would  one  day  be  a  gateway  to  the  sea  for  ships  laden 
with  steel,  automobiles,  tractors,  airplanes,  and  produce  to 
be  shipped  to  all  corners  of  the  world. 
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The  passing  of  Col.  John  Francis  Hamtramck,  who  had 
served  the  United  States  continuously  for  26  years,  called 
forth  sincere  tributes  from  his  fellow  officers  and  superiors. 
Capt.  Thomas  Pasteur,  then  in  charge  of  Port  Wayne,  said 
that  his  "virtues  as  a  man  and  military  abilities  as  an  officer 
cannot  be  read  or  doubted."  He  issued  orders  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  occasion,  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  his  name  and  wortli.  do  order  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ensuing  day  (the  1st  of  May)  that  minute  guns  be 
flred  from  6  until  7  oclock;  that  the  garrison  flag  be  hoisted  at 
half  mast  each  day  for  1  week  and  requests  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  to  wear  the  emblem  of  mourning  such  as  crepe  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  It  on  their  left  arm  and  the  hUt  of  their  swords  for  2 
months.     •     •     • 

Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War.  regretted  "the  loss  of 
such  an  experienced  and  valuable  officer."  The  officers  who 
served  under  Hamtramck  erected  a  monument  above  his 
grave  on  which  they  had  inscribed  the  tribute  quoted  here: 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

John  Francis  Hamtramck.  Esq.. 

Colonel  of  the  U  States  Regiment  of   Infantry, 

and 

Commandant  of 

Detroit  and  lt«  Dependencies. 

He  departed  this  hfe  on  the  11th  of  Ap'  1803, 

Aged  45  Years.  7  Months,  ic  28  days. 

True  Patriotism. 

And  a  zealous  Attachment  to  rational  Liberty 

Joined   to   a    laudable    Ambition. 

led  him  mto  Military  Service  at  an  early 

period  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  Soldier  even  before  he  was  a  man; 

He  was  an  active  participator 

in  all  the  Dangers.  DlfBculties  emd  Honors 

of  the  Revolutionary  War; 

And  his  Heroism  and  uniform  good  conduct 

procured  him  the  Attentions  &  Personal  Thanks  of 

the  Immortal   Washington. 

The  United  States  in  him  have  lost 

a  Valuable  Officer  A  a  Good  Citizen. 

And  Society  an  Useful  &  Pleasant  Member: 

to  his  Family  the  Loss  is  Incalculable; 

And  his  Friends  will  never  forget 

the  memory  of  Hamtramck. 

This  humble  Monument  Is  placed  over 

•    "  his  Remains 

by  the  Officers  who  had  the  Honor 
to   serve   under   his   command — 
''^  a  small,  but  grateful  Tribute  to 

his  Merit 

and 
his  Worth. 

Colonel  Hamtramck  was  first  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Anne's  on  St.  Anne's  Street,  in  1803,  a  street  then  only 
30  feet  wide — later  to  become  what  we  now  know  as  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  the  church  being  located  between  Lamed.  Gris- 
wold.  and  Shelby  Streets.  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  vicar 
general  of  Detroit,  accorded  the  rites  of  the  church.  Ham- 
tramck was  buried  with  lull  military  honors. 

When  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805,  the  church 
was  swept  out  of  existence  and  only  the  cemetery  remained. 
In  May  1817  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  new  St. 
Anne's  Church  groimds.  the  present  property  of  the  Bag- 
ley  estate  on  Congress  Street.  Father  Gabriel  Richard  again 
officiated,  transferring  and  placing  the  original  marker  over 
the  grave. 

For  40  years  Hamtramck's  tomb  remained  there.  The  des- 
ecrating hand  of  time  loosened  the  bricks  and  fearing  the 
doubtful  identity  of  the  grave,  Mr.  Elliott  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  Bishop  Lefebre  to  remove  the  remains  to  the 
present  burial  plot  in  Mount  Elliott  Cemetery. 

On  July  11.  1866,  the  grave  was  officially  opened,  the  re- 
mains placed  in  an  oaken  casket,  deposited  in  a  brick  vault, 
and  again  surmounted  by  the  massive  stone  tablet  of  his 
brother  officers. 

In  1897,  on  CXrtober  18.  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion held  a  ceremony  marking  the  grave  of  Colonel  Ham- 
tramck in  Mount  Elliott  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Richard  Storrs  Willis,  who  officiated  at  the  dedication  for 
them,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Mr,  President  and  compatriots,  we  gather  over  the  hallowed  dust 
of  Col.  John  Francis  Hamtramck  with  a  blended  feeling  of  pride  for 
his  conspicuous  services  to  the  Bepubllc,  and  of  pa4xioUc  regret 


*ral!  y 


slu  nbers 


is  so  little  informed  of  the  valiant 

here. 
the  majority  of  the  heedless  many, 
and  reckless  of  the  historic  past,  la 
township  to  which  his  own  name  was 
township,  not  of  the  man. 
to  evoke  from  the  ashes  of  the  silent 
ntrepid  spirit  which  once  animated 
toudhing  tribute  carved  in  stone  on  his 
lufflce  as  a  general  record  of  his  mlU- 
distlng  ulshed  position   he   held   with   those 
f(>ught. 
superfluous,  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
doubtless  known  to  many  here  present,  and 


occurr«  nee 


dllaplc  ated 


]  ass  heedfuUy  and  thoughtfully.     Let 

;  les   the  man  who  won  the  battle  of 

Df   fiery  coiu-age,   who.   in   the  savage 

In  those  early  days,  was  a  terror 


ifevert  to  the  banks  of  yonder  shining 
of  the  stream,  still  stands  the  once 
Exteriorly,  with  its  more  perishable 
but   Interiorly   a    veritable   log 
still  as  sound  and  firm  as  the  fame 
them  read  there  the  mute  lesson,  the 
that   the   lowliest  surroundings   and 
njational  reputation  and  the  laurels  of 

soldier  and  gentleman,  in  thy  grave 
n  and  the  sentinel  souls  of  the  de- 
over  thee,   and   the   benediction   of 
:he  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 


that  the  community  gene 
revolutionary  soldier  who 

The  name  of  that  soldier 
absorbed  only  in  the  present 
the   name   of  the   former 
given.     It  is  the  name  of  th4 

Our  grateful  office  today  is 
dead  the  memories  of  the 
them.     The  official  and 
grave  would  seem  amply  to 
tary   career    and    the 
among  whom  he  lived  and 

It  would,  therefore,   seem 
hearse  what  is  already 
can  be  known  to  all. 

Let  those  who  pass  here 
them  remember  that  here 
Miami:    the    Intrepid   officer 
conflicts,  of  constant 
to  the  Indians. 

And  then  let  their  mind 
river,  where,  near  the  verge 
humble  home  of  Hamtramc 
sheathing   worn    and 
cabin,  with  its  heavy  timbers 
of  its  former  occupant.    Let 
distinctive   American   lesson 
conditions  debar  not  from 
the  Republic. 

Colonel  Hamtramck,  knightly 
with  the  spirit  of  Washingt ) 
voted  officers  haply  hovering 
the  church  breathing  near, 
salute  thee! 

On  Memorial  Day,  192i,  the  Catholic  Woman's  Clubs  of 
Detroit  placed  a  granite  replica  of  the  original  stone  over 
Colonel  Hamtramck's  grave.  The  original  stone  had  become 
weatherbeaten  and  the  wo;  "ding  very  indistinct.  At  this  cere- 
mony the  Honorable  Will|am  Bradley  officiated  on  behalf  of 

officiated  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Hamtramck  before  a  lar^e  gathering  of  citizens  from  both 
cities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Spej  ker,  on  this  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Col.  John  Francis 
Hamtramck,  I  think  it  fit  ing  that  we  rededicate  our  lives  to 
the  service  of  our  countr  r  in  these  troublesome  and  trying 
times  and  try  to  emulate  he  life  of  this  great  patriot,  to  the 
end  that  our  country  will  remain  the  most  liberal  on  earth 
and  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Constitution  our  most  cherished 
possessions. 

This  is  the  path  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves.  His 
deeds  and  accomplishme  its  are  our  inspiration.  He  died 
young  in  years  but  rich  ii  service  to  his  country.  May  his 
life  serve  as  an  irLspirati<  n  to  all  who  have  their  country's 
welfare  at  heart,  and  my  sincere  hope  is  that  his  spirit  may 
live  again  in  the  minds  ai  d  souls  of  all  our  people. 

TIU  the  futu  e  dare  forget  the  past. 

His  name  and  fate  sheill  be 

An  echo  and  i ,  light  untU  eternity. 


The  Unem  ;>loyinent  Problem 


Meeting  the  unemployme^it 
difficulties,  by  a   broad 
ment  and  the  public:  on  a 
Jobs  in  the  regular  channel^ 
ture  at  once  and  Eissuring 
3  years.     The  unemploymei^ 
years,    and    the    Income    of 
$20,000,000,000  a  year  of 
be  given  3  years  in  which  a 
manent  recovery  could 
be  done  to  bring  into 
of  abtindance;   and  to  shapi 


prq  Tam 


pr  mary 


male 
balani  :e 


O 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
Mondc^;y 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr 
recovery  have  been 


Speat  er 


problem,  with  Its  related   economic 

of   cooperation   between   govern- 

scale  large  enough  to  create  9.000.000 

of  Industry,  commerce,  and  agrlcul- 

the  continuance  of  the   new  Jobs   for 

problem  thus  would  be  solved  for  3 

the    Nation    would    be    Increased    by 

buying  power.     Congress  would 

Joint  congressional  committee  on  per- 

an  exhaustive  study  of  what  must 

the  essential  factors  of  an  economy 

the  necessary  legislation  accordingly. 


extenskJn  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  FElANK  E.  HOOK 

MICHIGAN 

OF  representati\t:s 

,  April  10.  1939 

so  many  proposals  for  business 
brou4ht  forward  in  recent  years  that  a 
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weary  public  mind  no  longer  gives  willing  attention  to  any. 
Meanwhile  the  unemployment  problem  is  slowly  crowding  to 
the  front  and  compelling  recognition  as  the  central  factor  in 
the  recession.  Until  the  people  are  put  back  at  work  in  the 
lines  where  their  training  and  skills  can  be  used  efficiently, 

there  will  be  no  basic  recovery. 

THREE  POSSIBLE  POUCIES  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

(1)  To  accept  the  optimistic  prophecies  of  "early  recov- 
ery" through  the  liquidation  of  present  inventories,  and  the 
subsequent  revival  of  manufacturing— without  stopping  to 
reflect  that  7  months  of  industrial  operation  at  the  1937  rate 
would  build  up  even  larger  imdigested  inventories  again;  or 

(2)  To  assume  that  the  present  level  of  unemployment  is 

"normal" that  10.000,000  unemployed  need  not  worry  us  so 

long  as  30,000.000  are  employed;  increase  the  appropriations 
for  W.  P.  A.  accordingly;  expand  the  made  work  and  the  dole 
programs  to  prevent  actual  starvation,  but  leave  from  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  population  at  bare  subsistence ;  or 

(3)  To  adopt  a  plan  that  will  aim  at  putting  every  person 
who  is  able  to  work  and  wants  work,  back  at  regular  jobs 
where  their  productive  capacities  will  be  united  with  the 
existing  industrial  plant  and  the  commercial  or  agricultural 
organizations  of  everyday  society;  where  they  will  produce 
goods  that  have  an  immediate  cash  exchange  value  in  the 
channels  of  trade;  using  a  Government  subsidy  to  the  workers 
thus  employed,  instead  of  appropriating  Government  funds 
for  unemployment  or  made  work. 

THE  LOSS  TO  THE  NATION  CAUSED  BT  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  COLOSSAL 

Compare  the  present  army  of  10,000.000  unemployed  with 
the  8  454  918  workers  in  factories  in  1935.  when  the  wage 
earners  were  paid  $9,836,044,674.  If  the  10,000.000  idle  per- 
sons are  worth  as  much  to  society  today  as  the  eight  and  a 
half  million  who  work,  then  the  actual  loss  in  purchasing 
power  is  approximately  $10,000,000,000  in  this  year.  This  loss 
is  more  than  the  entire  Budget  of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  this  indirect  loss  must  be  added  the  direct  goverrmiental 
expenditures  for  W.  P.  A.  and  unemployment  insurance  as 
well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  direct  relief,  which 
would  be  met  by  the  relatives  of  those  now  on  relief,  if  the 
family  breadwinners  were  regularly  employed. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  Government's  cash  outlay  arising 
from  unemployment  would  be  two  and  half  billion  dollars. 

A    GOVERNMENT    PROGRAM    THAT    WOULD    STOP    THE    LOSS    CAUSED    BV 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  depression  of  1930  and  the  recession  of  1938  have  re- 
duced the  incomes  and  spendable  savings  of  the  masses  of 
people  so  profoundly  that  government  will  have  to  be  the 
moving  force  to  start  all  industry  and  all  collateral  reem- 
ployment at  one  and  the  same  time.    Nothing  less  than  uni- 
versal teamwork  can  overcome  unemployment  as  it  exibts 
today.    What  the  automotive  industry  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish in  1936-37  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  other  une  of 
employment.    It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  a  program  of  pub- 
lic works  or  a  house-building  program  will  solve  unemploy- 
ment.   Either  program  might  start  boldly  enough,  but   it 
would  be  many  months  before  the  money  thus  spent  would 
filter  into  the  channels  of  commerce  far  enough  to  provide 
employment  for  domestic  workers  or  professional  people  or 
salesmen  or  the  thousands  of  other  occupations  only  dis- 
tantly connected  with  road  buUding  or  construction.    This 
"lag"  would  completely  absorb  the  momentum  of  the  original 
program  before  action  was  communicated  to  the  whole  eco- 
ncmic  structure. 

The  unemployment  problem  affects  so  many  people  of  such 
diverse  occupational  training  or  aptitudes  that  no  one  indus- 
try no  matter  how  big.  will  be  able  to  drag  the  whole  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural,  professional,  and  white-collar 
occupations  along  with  it.  No  partial  remedy  will  meet  tne 
present  need. 

The  proposed  governmental  program  which  follows,  if  set 
up  for  a  minimum  term  of  3  years,  is  sweeping  enough  to 
overcome  the  entu-e  unemployment  problem  as  it  exists.  The 
net  cost  to  society  would  be  far  less  than  any  plan  of  Nation- 
wide relief  or  made  work.  This  program  is  logical  and 
defensible  from  a  business  or  a  political  standpoint; 


First.  Exempt  from  taxation  such  part  of  Industrial  earn- 
ings as  are  used  in  extensions,  improvements,  or  renewals  of 
the  plant.  A  precise  definition  of  these  purposes  could  be  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  businessmen. 

Second.  Provide  means  for  the  extension  of  credit  to  finance 
the  mcreased  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  ttnished  inventories 
that  would  arise  from  the  expansion  of  employment.  This 
would  meet  the  demands  of  small  business  and  big  business. 
Similarly,  the  needs  of  the  railroads  for  betterments  that 
would  result  in  economy  of  operation  or  improvements  of  serv- 
ice would  be  met.    Loans  for  building  construction  are  in  the 

same  category. 

Third.  Inasmuch  as  the  two  planks  above  would  fall  short 
of  the  goal  of  creating  3,000.000  new  jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  6,000.000  new  jobs  in  collateral  occupations,  the  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate  employment  by  offering  to  pay  a  defi- 
nite percentage  of  the  wages  of  persons  given  new  jobs  in 
conformity  with  quotas  set  up  in  each  class  of  industry  or 
service  occupation.  The  grand  total  of  9.000.000  new  jobs 
would  completely  absorb  all  unemployed  persons  able  to  work 
and  wanting  work.  The  allocation  of  new-job  quotas  among 
different  occupations  would  be  in  proportion  to  tJie  numbers 
actually  employed  in  such  occupations  in  reasonably  healthy 
times.  Payment  of  the  Government  contribution  would  be 
made  direct  to  the  workers  on  certification  of  their  names 
through  administrative  agencies  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
establishment  of  an  annual  wage,  with  standard  hours  of 
employment,  would  be  a  part  of  each  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  employer. 

Fourth.  A  comprehensive  plan  should  be  instituted  for 
training  young  workers  for  industry  and  retraining  older 
workers  who  find  their  skills  obsoleted  because  of  new  ma- 
chines. Lack  of  such  vocational  training  and  retraining 
has  kept  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  practically 
imemployable  since  the  depression  started.  Complete  reem- 
ployment is  not  possible  without  means  of  vocational  training. 
Fifth.  As  a  means  of  completely  "mopping  up"  unemploy- 
ment, encouragement  should  be  given  to  (a)  self-help  agri- 
cultural-industrial cooperatives  where  marginal  workers  that 
cannot  meet  the  demands  of  industry  because  of  age  or 
physical  disability  may  make  a  portion  of  the  things  they 
consume,  and  (b)  limited  programs  of  public  works,  by  States 
with  Federal  aid.  primarily  designed  to  serve  regions  where 
industrial  or  commercial  reemployment  cannot  be  had  because 
of  the  absence  of  industrial  plants. 

Sixth.  A  joint  congressional  committee  should  be  set  up.  with 
a  staff  of  clerks  and  technical  experts,  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  factors  which 
enter  into  the  economic  structure,  and  ascertain  what  must 
be  done  to  bring  into  balance  all  the  essential  elements  of 
an  economy  of  abundance.  The  plan  thus  evolved  should  be 
ready  to  lay  before  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
3-year  term  of  the  temporary  plan.  I 

The  only  way  to  overcome  unemplo3nnent  Is  to  create 
enough  jobs  in  enough  different  lines  or  occupations  to  pro- 
vide chances  for  every  kind  of  training,  ability,  or  aptitude, 
to  get  work. 

Furthermore  the  new  jobs  must  be  opened  up  in  all  occu- 
pations at  one  and  the  same  time  if  the  necessary  balance 
between  increased  production  and  increased  purchasing  power 
is  to  be  attained. 

NINE    MILLION    JOBS   ENOUGH 

Ten  or  twelve  million  people  being  registered  in  the  unem- 
ployment census,  or  indicated  by  the  enumerative  count,  or 
estimated  by  authoritative  agencies,  does  not  mean  that  ten 
or  twelve  million  jobs  are  required  to  take  care  of  them.  In 
thousands  of  families  the  younger  and  older  members  register 
for  work  when  they  are  seeking  jobs  only  unUl  the  breadwin- 
ner of  the  family  is  once  more  on  a  regular  pay  roll.  Nine 
million  new  jobs,  it  is  believed,  would  absorb  all  the  people  in 
America  who  want  regular  jol)s  and  are  able  to  work. 

Nine  million  new  jobs  can  be  created  within  the  horizon  of 
the  existing  industrial  and  commercial  and  agricultural  or- 
ganization in  3  months  if  the  interdependent  elements  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  brought  into  action  at  one  time 
and  in  the  right  balance. 
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NTW   JOBS    MUST   BALANCZ   EACH   OTHXH 

The  9.000.000  jobs  would  have  to  be  distributed  among  the 
established  occupations  in  essentially  the  same  ratio  as  each 
line  of  work  bears  to  all  other  lines  in  healthy  times.  Thus 
there  is  a  definite  ratio  between  the  number  of  people  needed 
on  farms  to  produce  the  foodstuffs  and  the  industrial  or 
white-collar  classes  of  the  cities.  Similarly  there  is  a  con* 
stant  ratio  between  the  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  the 
workers  who  fabricate  the  finished  product.  The  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  taking  ore  from  the  iron  range,  the 
crews  on  the  vessels  that  transport  it  to  Cleveland  or  Erie 
docks,  the  trainmen  needed  on  railroads  to  haul  the  ore  to 
'the  mills  or  the  steel  to  market  must  be  determined  by  the  ac- 
y  /,      tivity  of  the  steel  mills.    In  much  the  same  way  there  is  a 

*'*  balance  between  the  automobile  factories  and  the  number 
of  truckers  employed  in  hauling  away  the  finished  cars,  the 
number  of  salesmen  in  garages  who  find  customers,  the  clerks 
in  finance  companies  who  handle  the  installments,  the  in- 
surance agents  who  write  the  risks,  the  lawyers  who  try  the 
damage  suits,  and  the  hospitals  that  patch  up  the  injured  in 
accidents.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  factories 
the  number  of  ijeople  employed  in  making  automobiles  deter- 
mines even  such  seemingly  insignificant  matters  as  the  num- 
ber of  waitresses  hired  by  the  quick-lunch  counters  on  the  side 
streets. 

The  importance  of  this  relationship  between  occupations 
has  been  underestimated  or  overestimated  repeatedly  in  the 
past  8  years  when  the  unemployment  problem  has  been  under 
discussion.  Clearly  the  dominant  element  in  making  employ- 
ment for  the  army  of  potential  workers  in  the  Nation  is  the 
number  of  people  who  find  work  in  factories;  but  the  con- 
tinued employment  in  factories  is  impossible  unless  the  goods 
which  are  manufactured  can  be  sold. 

MASS    CONSTTMPTION    IS    KSCXSSABT    TO    MASS    PSODTTCTION 

The  same  mass  production  which  makes  mass  employment 
possible  must  be  joined  with  mass  consumption.  It  is  the  pay 
roll  of  one  occupation  which  makes  the  bulk  of  the  "effective 
demand"  for  the  products  of  other  occupations.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  assume  that  one  industry,  even  though  it  should 
be  the  giant  automotive  industry,  can  go  into  production  re- 
gardless of  the  stagnation  of  other  lines,  and  by  its  own  finan- 
cial strength  and  merchandising  genius  start  the  entire  busi- 
ness world  to  spinning  at  top  speed.  That  effort  was  made 
gallantly  in  1936-37.  The  sale  of  cars,  however,  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  in  1937,  when  the  reserves  of  the  automobile 
companies,  the  capital  of  the  sales  agencies,  and  the  credit 
of  ultimate  consumers  was  absorbed.  With  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  building  industry,  the  mining  industry,  the  trans- 
portation lines,  and  industry  as  a  whole  paying  less  wages 
than  in  1929  and  emplo3^ng  fewer  workers,  the  market  for 
new  cars  had  to  suffer. 

If  employment  in  all  occupations  had  been  increased  In 
healthy  balance,  at  the  same  time,  so  that  pay  rolls  in  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  mining,  building,  agriculture,  pro- 
fessional and  other  services  had  flowed  Into  trade  channels 
simultaneously,  the  delicately  adjusted  organism  we  call 
business  would  have  carried  out  Its  normal  function  of 
exchanging  goods  and  services. 

The  statistical  relationship  existing  between  11  lines  of 
work  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  gathered  from  the  1930 
census  and  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1935.  The  nima- 
ber  of  persons  reported  in  each  occupation  is  given: 

Agriculture 10,  471,  998 

Forestry  and  flshlng 250.469 

Extraction  of  minerals 984,323 

Manufacturing  (census  of  manufactures,  1935,  Including 

salaried   workers) 8,454.918 

Other  mechanical  and  building  Industries 7.655.734 

Transportation  and  cooununlcation 3,843,  147 

Tfade ; 6,081,467 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified) 856.205 

Professional    service 3,253.484 

Domestic  and  personal  service . 4,  952^451 

Clerical  occupations 4.025!  324 

The  above  figures  show  how  futile  it  is  to  expect  one  fac- 
tory or  one  line  of  work — whether  automobiles  or  home 
building  or  railroads  or  highways — to  offer  work  and  wages 


to  enough  p>eople  to  enab 
services  of  the  people  in 
and  new  pay  rolls  must  b( 


e  them  to  buy  the  products  and 

all  other  occupations.    New  jobs 

created  in  all  occupations  at  the 

same  time  if  one  is  to  p^o^4de  the  "effective  demand"  for  the 

goods  or  services  of  the  otjier. 

KEY    TO    REEMPLOY  MEN  r    IS    MANtJFACTUaiNO    INDTTSTRY 

Undoubtedly  the  key  to  the  creation  of  9,000,000  new  jobs 
rests  with  the  manufacturing  industry,  because  there  is 
where  physical  goods  ate  fabricated  and  handled  and 
counted  and  shipped.    In  t^e  complex  econcxnic  organization 

sons  are  needed  to  perform  serv- 
Is  for  each  one  at  work  inside, 
advertising,  finance,  insurance, 
legal  advice,  scientific  resekrch,  engineering,  invention,  med- 
ical, religious,  and  educational  service,  domestic  and  cleri- 
cal service  call  for  three  times  as  many  workers  as  the  ma- 
chines in  the  factories.  A  parallel  situation  is  found  in  mili- 
tary affairs  where  it  is  said  three  men  are  required  behind 
the  lines  for  each  man  in  ihe  trenches. 


of  today  at  least  three  pe^ 
ices  outside  of  factory  w^ 
Transportation,  sales,  an^ 


W.   p.    A.    CAKNOT    SOLVl 


Although  the  W.  P.  A. 
relieved  human  want  on 


THE   UIiTEMPLOYMEMT    PROBLEM 


and  its  predecessor  the  E.  R.  A. 
I  vast  scale  and  managed  a  tre- 
mendous program  of  mai  le  work,  it  is  not  designed  as  a 

plan  to  do  away  with  unetnployment.  Reemployment  must 
come  through  new  jobs  in  the  everyday  occupations  of  so- 
ciety where  goods  and  services  that  have  a  cash  exchange 
value  are  produced. 

Nor  does  any  plan  of  lelief  protect  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  worker  in  preserving  his  hard  won  savings  when  a 
recession  strikes  him.  It  i  s  a  mistake  to  assume  that  every- 
body out  of  work  immedij  tely  goes  on  relief.  The  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  today  carry  only  2, Q 00,000  workers.  Eight  million  of 
the  ten  million  unemploy<  d  are  carrying  on  without  public 
aid  of  any  kind.  When  tl  eir  savings  are  gone — if  economic 
conditions  are  allowed  to  i  Irif t — the  numbers  on  direct  relief 
and  made  work  must  in(  rease.  The  self-respecting  eight 
million  will  resent  being  orced  "on  relief."  Their  resent- 
ment may  become  very  ina  portant  to  business  and  politics. 

MADE   WORK  DOES  NOT  CREATE  COLLATERAL  EMPLOYMEOT 

Although  the  employm<nt  of  men  and  women  on  made 
work  brings  about  a  distrit  ution  of  Government  money  direct 
to  consumers  and  to  that  <  ixtent  stimulates  consumer  buying 
and  wholesale  and  retail  ti  ade,  such  made  work  does  not  cre- 
ate the  maximum  of  colli  teral  or  related  occupational  em- 
ployment in  the  ordinary  c  lannels  of  industry  and  commerce. 
It  does  not  restore  the  balanced  occupational  relationship 
that  is  the  basis  of  health]  prosperity. 

As  a  recovery  measure  a  program  of  public  works  falls  short 
because  the  product  ha;  no  immediate  exchangeability. 
Highways,,  sewers,  or  schiolhouse  repairs  may  be  desirable 
additions  to  the  commun  ty  equipment  but  they  cannot  be 
dropped  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  made  to  circulate. 
When  Government  money  goes  into  a  highway  it  becomes 
a  frozen  asset.  Although  the  wage  dollar  may  enter  the 
channels  of  finance  and  c  rculate,  the  product  is  static. 

On  the  other  hand  whei  i  a  dollar  is  paid  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  \  pair  of  overalls  or  an  automobile, 
the  goods  circulate  in  trade  channels  Just  as  surely  as  the 
dollar  does  in  money  channels.  Compared  with  Industrial 
production,  a  public-worki  program  has  only  half  the  circu- 

ment. 

Broadly  speaking,  busin«  ss  cannot  return  to  normal  as  long 
as  20  percent  of  the  aval  able  working  force  of  the  Nation 
remains  unproductive,  or  e  igages  in  work  that  does  not  circu- 

JO  percent  of  the  workers  to  carry 
the  unemployed  20  percent  on  their  backs  and  also  meet  the 
entire  business  overhead. 

A    RECOVERY    PLAN    THAT    WOULl » 
PEOPLE    AND 


Congress  could  establlsl 
ment  Commission  charged 
new  jobs — 3,000,000  in 
lated  occupations.    The 
percent  of  the  wages  of 
payment  would  be  made 


BE    COMMERCIALLY    PROFITABLE    TO    THB 
POLITICALLY    POPULAR 

by  Statute  a  National  Reemploy- 

with  the  task  of  creating  9,000,000 

mtnufacturing  and  6,000,000  in  re- 

Qovemment  would  agree  to  pay  40 

worker  in  the  new  jobs,  and  the 

lirect  to  the  workers.    The  names 
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of  the  workers  would  be  certified  by  the  employers  to  admin- 
istrative agencies — State  or  community  committees — ^then 
relayed  to  headquarters  where  checks  would  be  issued. 

The  National  Reemployment  Commission  would  set  up 
State  committees  to  deal  with  the  169,111  manufacturing  in- 
dustries that  report  to  the  census  of  manufactures  the  re- 
ports, which  have  been  made  for  years,  provide  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  determining  the  quotas  of  new  jobs  for  each  line 
of  industry  and  for  each  individual  industry. 

County,  municipal,  or  community  committees  would  be 
set  up  and  charged  with  the  task  of  enumerating  all  em- 
ployers outside  of  the  census  of  manufactures  list.  Work  in 
offices,  clerking  in  stores,  other  kinds  of  selling,  trucking  and 
delivery,  garage  service,  specified  kinds  of  farm  work,  domes- 
tic service,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  kinds  of  jobs 
would  be  cleared  through  the  community  committees.  These 
community  committees  would  become  the  active  agencies  to 
stimulate  the  building  of  homes  and  might  act  as  a  liaison 
in  obtaining  Government  loans  or  guarantees  for  the  purpose. 

The  community  committees,  made  up  of  local  citizens  who 
would  serve  without  pay  or  at  a  modest  per  diem,  would 
bring  the  responsibility  for  reemployment  to  the  doorsteps 
of  the  people.  Every  citizen  would  have  a  satisfying  part 
to  perform  in  meeting  the  most  important  economic  problem 
that  troubles  human  society.  The  public  would  learn  that 
il  is  responsible  for  its  economic  conditions  as  well  as  for 
its  political  control. 

FIGCRING    THE    COST 

In  1935  the  wage  earners,  plus  the  salaried  employees  in 
manufacturing  (in  the  169,111  plants  that  report  to  the 
Census  of  Manufactures)  were  paid  $9,836,044,674.  There 
were  8,454,918  employees. 

If  3,000,000  new  jobs  were  created  in  manufacturing,  and 
the  Government  contributed  40  percent  of  the  wages  of 
the  new  jobs,  It  would  require  approximately  $3,900,000,000 
to  meet  the  new  pay  roll,  of  which  the  Government  would 
supply  $1,560,000,000. 

^  If  6,000,000  new  jobs  were  created  in  collateral  occupa- 
tions (assuming  the  wages  to  average  the  same  as  in  indus- 
try) and  the  Government  contributed  40  percent  of  the 
wages,  it  would  call  for  $3,120,000,000  of  Government  money 
to  meet  its  share. 

The  grand  total  Government  contribution  to  employment 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

THE  PROFIT  TO  SOCIETY  WOULD  BE  A  NET  OF  FIFTEEN  BILLIONS  A  YEAR 

Each  40  cents  contributed  by  the  Government  for  new 
jobs  would  bring  forth  60  cents  from  the  employer.  Thus 
the  total  wage  fund,  in  manufacturing,  would  be  increased 
by  approximately  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  bussing  power  of  the  masses. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
new  jobs  in  the  factories  would  be  $18,000,000,000,  of  which 
$8,000,000,000  would  represent  new  value  arising  from  the 
processes  of  manufacture.  When  this  eight  billion  of  new- 
goods  value  is  added  to  the  new  pay  roll  of  four  billions,  it 
makes  a  total  of  $12,000,000,000  of  new  buying— and  there- 
fore new  consuming — power  for  the  people. 

TTie  new  jobs  in  occupations  collateral  to  manufacturing 
would  produce  a  pay  roll  of  $7,800,000,000  at  the  same  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  as  paid  in  industry.  Combining  this 
$7,800,000,000  with  the  $12,000,000,000  arising  from  manu- 
facturing makes  a  grand  total  of  approximately  $20,000,- 
000,000  new  bujdng  power.  This  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
estimated  national  income  in  1936.  Even  more  important  Is 
the  fact  that  it  is  primary  buying  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses.  If  it  were  treated  as  economists  frequently  treat 
such  additions  to  national  buying  power,  it  would  be  multi- 
plied two  and  a  half  times  in  considering  its  effect  on  the 
business  of  the  Nation. 

The  effect  on  every  line  of  human  activity  that  would 
come  from  pouring  $20,000,000,000  of  new  buying  power  into 
the  current  of  business  cannot  be  measured  in  words. 

The  contribution  of  four  or  five  billions  of  Government 
funds  would  be  a  marvelous  investment. 


TRAINING    AND   RETTIAINING   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   WORK 

Every  year  brings  new  machines  into  use  which  displace 
workers  who  thus  find  themselves  with  an  obsoleted  skill  or 
experience.  If  they  find  work  again,  it  is  lower  paid.  Fre- 
quently they  become  unemployable.  Prom  a  different  angle 
young  persons  without  industrial  skill  or  experience  find 
many  jobs  closed  to  them.  In  attacking  the  unemployment 
problem  in  a  broad  way  the  training  and  retraining  of 
workers  will  prove  profitable  to  individuals  and  to  society. 
Much  of  the  practical  training  will  have  to  be  done  in  fac- 
tories, where  machines  are  available,  but  where  the  trainees 
cannot  deliver  the  output  of  regular  workers.  The  Govern- 
ment could  make  an  additional  contribution  to  the  wages  of 
the  trainees.  Handling  the  education  of  workers  in  this 
manner  would  be  a  fundamental  aid  to  stability  of  employ- 
ment. Functioning  through  State  and  community  commit- 
tees, as  a  part  of  the  general  reemployment  effort,  it  would 
arouse  healthy  enthusiasm  among  the  citizenship. 

SELF-HELP      COOPERATI\'ES      FOR      AGED      OR      PHYSICALLY      HANDICAPPID 

WORKERS 

If  the  industrial  and  commercial  forces  of  the  Nation  are 
fully  employed,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
establishment  of  self-help  cooperatives  for  unemployables. 
Mr.  Ralph  Borsodi  is  blazing  a  trail  that  might  lead  to  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  the  money  cost  to  the  public  of 
maintaining  such  persons.  The  workers  can  preserve  their 
self-respect,  find  satisfaction  in  work  that  is  worth  while, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  organization  of  such  self-help  agricultural-Industrial 
cooperatives  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
community  reemployment  committees,  I 

HOW  WOULD  THIS  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  AFFECT  THE  PRICES  OF  COODSf 

As  industry  swung  into  increasing  production  the  tend- 
ency of  prices  of  goods  in  competitive  lines  would  be  down- 
ward. When  a  factory  operates  at  or  near  capacity  the 
overhead  cost  per  unit  of  product  declines.  Prices  can  be 
reduced  without  cutting  the  customary  margin  of  profit. 


HOW  WOtnj)  WAGES  BE  AFFBCTOT 


I 


Real  wages  would  be  raised.  Even  if  the  dollar  wage  re- 
mained stationary  the  cost  of  living  would  tend  downward 
as  an  abundance  of  goods  entered  the  markets. 

The  dollar  wage  could  be  protected  in  the  contracts  which 
would  be  executed  by  the  National  Reemployment  Commis- 
sion with  factories  that  participated  in  the  recovery  plan. 

EXPORTS    WOULD   BE   ENCOXnUUSED 

American  exporters  would  find  themselves  in  far  better 
condition  to  meet  competition  in  neutral  markets.  German 
economic  aggression  directed  against  American  export  sales 
in  Europe  and  South  America  is  a  policy  of  that  Government. 

FARMERS    SHOULD   SUPPORT   THE   RECOVERY    PLAN 

The  goods  farmers  buy  doubtless  would  be  reduced  in  price, 
while  the  market  for  foodstuffs  would  expand.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  increased  demand  would  absorb  American 
agricultural  production. 

In  addition  to  those  Indirect  advantages,  farmers  are  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  the  new  jobs  created  under  this  plan 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  new  jobs  in  industry.  Improve- 
ments to  buildings  and  fences  could  be  made  to  great  ad- 
vantage, j 

WHAT  ABOUT  OVERPRODUCTION  T  f 

There  might  be  surplus  production  in  some  lines  during  the 
first  months  of  the  recovery  plan,  while  the  buying  power  of 
the  masses  of  people  was  being  built  up.  Liberal  credit 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  carry  the  goods  until  the 
market  absorbed  them. 

In  the  larger  sense  of  surplus  production  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  making  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  the 
American  people  would  enjoy  if  they  could  buy  them.  So 
long  as  one- third  of  the  population  has  less  to  eat  and  wear 
than  the  most  meager  living  requires,  the  bogey  of  overpro- 
duction can  be  Ignored. 

The  market  for  any  article  can  be  broadened  more  effec- 
tively by  increasing  the  incomes  of  the  masses  of  consumers 
than  merely  by  cutting  prices.    The  limits  of  price  cuts  are 
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much  narrower  than  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  the  incomes 
of  a  nation  of  industrious  people  located  on  the  richest  conti- 
nent of  the  globe. 

Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WESLEY  S    GOFF  IN  THE  JACKSON   (MICH.) 

CmZEN-PATRIOT 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
given  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  and  in  keeping  with  a 
request  from  a  constituent,  I  include  herein  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Wesley  S.  Gcff  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  Jackson.  Mich. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Patriotism"  and  is  typical  of  many 
similar  articles  appearing  in  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Jackson  (Rllch.)   Citizen -Patriot] 

It  was  my  prlvUege  recently  to  see  a  gentleman  produce  things 
out  of  thin  air,  as  It.  were.  He  was  a  magician  of  no  mean  ability 
and  he  kept  his  audience  wondering  how  he  did  seme  of  his  tricks. 
In  fact  hp  had  us  all  mystifled.  This  magician,  of  course,  was  a 
modern  ch.irlatan.  We  In  his  audience  knew  that  his  performance 
was  only  legerdemain  and  skiUful  slelght-of-hand. 

The  thought  intrudes  trom  time  to  time  that  in  the  past  decade 
"we  the  people"  havL«  been  seeing  some  high-grade  legerdemain  in 
our  national  life.  We  as  a  nation  have  run  the  gamut  of  human 
emotion.  We  have  charted  a  course  of  high  idealism  only  to  founder 
In  a  sea  of  defeatism.  The  sons  of  their  fathers  have  acquired  a 
futility  complex  which  prevents  them  from  In  many  cases  doing  or 
attempting  to  do  the  things  that  should  be  done  if  our  Nation  Is 
to  endure.  A  great  man  once  said  that  this  Nation  cannot  exist 
half  slave  and  half  fr.^e.  It  Is  true,  and  yet  at  the  present  time  a 
large  group  of  our  citizenry  are  mental  slaves  to  an  Ideology  so 
strange  and  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  founding  fathers  that 
could  they  but  see  us  today  they  would  perforce  turn  over  In  their 
graves  in  sheer  despair. 

We  have  today  a  great  variety  of  "Isms"  from  which  to  choose  to 
light  our  way.  The  only  "Ism"  which  we  may  safely  choose  Is 
patriotism,  than  which  there  Is  no  substitute.  As  a  nation  we  must 
"pray  God  and  keep  our  powder  dry."  We  must  realize  that  In 
Its  finality,  true  patriotism  is  nothing  mere  nor  less  than  good 
citizenship  and  a  firm  determination  to  keep  our  country  worthy 
of  all  the  blood  ar.d  tears  that  have  been  shed  to  preserve  for  ua 
these  things  that  n;any  value  so  lightly  in  this  high-pressiire  age. 

No  thinking  person  would  want  to  return  to  the  so-called  "horss 
and  buggy"  dajra  with  their  manifold  lack  of  modem  comforts  to 
which  all  are  now  so  accustomed.  Those  were  not  the  Joy  and  pride 
of  yesteryear.  No.  The  mental  and  spiritual  stratum  in  which  our 
forefathers  lived  developed  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  were 
not  quitters,  who  hewed  to  the  line,  and  who  never  once  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  defeat.  It  was  told  a  score  or  so  years  ago  of 
a  great  army  being  trained  to  go  out  and  win  a  war  and  save  the 
world  for  democracy,  and  never  trained  in  the  technique  of  retreat. 
Mayhap  we  need  some  training  now  again. 

And  so  let  us  each  In  our  small  way  give  our  Nation  a  new 
birth,  rather  than  a  new  deal,  that  we  may  take  up  again  the 
cross  of  service,  and  with  It  march.  triumphanUy  toward  tlie 
dawning  of  a  new  and  better  day. 


Neutrality,  Peace,  and  Aggression 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  11.  1939 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHINQTON  POST  OP  APRIL  8,  1939 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  four  articles  published  in  the 


Washington  Post  of  Sattirday,  April  8,  1939.  The  first  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  [Yellow  Light  PoUcy."  by  Livingston 
Hartley;  the  second  Is  m  Walter  Lippmaim  and  is  entitled 
"Peace  in  Our  Time";  tie  third  is  by  Mark  Sullivan  and  is 
entitled  "Neutrality — Pro  and  Con";  and  the  fourth  is  by 
Bamett  Nover,  entitled    The  Latest  Victim." 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoho.  a>  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Po6t  of  AprU  8.  19391 
"Yellow  Light  Polio  r" — How  It  Woeks  Against  War 

(By  livlngston  Hartley) 

The  President  and  Secretary  Hull  have  repeatedly  stressed  how 
another  great  war  abroad  iiust  damage  us  even  though  we  escape 
Involvement.  More  omlnois  Is  the  Gallup  poll  finding  of  Januairy 
28  that  no  less  than  57  per:ent  of  our  people  now  believe  we  could 
not  escape  Involvement.  And  equally  significant  is  the  warning  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  political  s  peech  on  February  2  attacking  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  pollc  r,  that  popular  Indignation  over  whole- 
sale air  attacks  on  Europea  n  cities  might  weU  sweep  America  into 
the  conflict.  Few  who  hai  e  observed  the  rising  tide  of  American 
feeling  against  the  Hitler  leglme  in  recent  months  wotild  disagree 
with  Mr.  Hoover  here. 

Since  we  have  no  polltlca  ccmmltments  outside  this  hemisphere, 
the  whole  field  of  action  is  jpen  to  us  to  protect  our  stake  in  peace 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  ThU  may  be  divided  Into  three  alternative 
Unes  of  pKjlicy. 

There  are  some  who  f av(  r  taking  a  definite  stand  on  this  Issue 
and  showing  a  clear  red  ti  afllc  light  to  the  war  makers.  From  a 
purely  theoretical  standpoli  it,  a  case  can  be  made  for  such  a  policy. 
Due  to  the  great  potential  strength  and  the  vast  resources  of  the 
United  States,  it  can  be  a  -gued  that  it  would  be  far  more  likely 
than  not  to  asstire  peace  i  t  the  cheap  cost  of  action  confined  to 
words  and  paper. 

IS  isolatio  iriSM  making  fob  war? 

But  from  a  practical  pa  nt  of  view,  this  policy  appears  out  of 
the  question.  Great  as  is  otu:  stake  In  European  peace,  it  is  not 
as  great  as  the  stake  of  the  European  powers,  and  we  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  incur  risks  voluntarily  for  Its  preser- 
vation as  far  reaching  as  ;hose  they  are  compelled  to  face.  And 
there  is  little  likelihood  t  lat  American  public  opinion  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  the  oven  eas  commitments  firm  pursuit  of  this 
course  would  entail. 

The  extremists  of  the  o]  poslte  camp  would  show  a  green  traffic 
light  to  the  war  makers  bj  passing  laws  which  would  assure  then\ 
that  the  United  States  wi]  place  no  obstacle  In  their  path  what- 
ever they  might  do. 

This  jxjlicy  is  tempting  to  some  of  our  people,  since  It  appears 
'  to  set  up  legal  bulwarks  i  round  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 
But  It  automatically  pron  otes  aggression  abroad  by  clearing  the 
path  as  fcj  as  the  United  !  itates  Is  concerned,  and,  by  playing  into 
I  the  hands  of  the  war  niak<  rs,  makes  it  more  probable  that  Europe 
win  be  engulfed  in  war.  I  or  this  reason,  unless  a  majority  of  otur 
people  are  wrong  and  Mr.  Hoover's  warning  has  no  valid  founda- 
tion, this  policy  gives  Az  lerlca  a  decisive  push  along  the  ro€Kl 
to  war. 

Pursuit  of  this  policy  under  present  world  conditions  tends  di- 
rectly to  smear  the  hands  of  Its  sponsors  In  blood.  And  we  can 
have  no  assurance,  according  to  the  views  of  a  cross-section  of 
public  opinion  and  the  Ju  igment  of  many  of  those  well  qualified 
to  Judge,  that  the  blood  w  11  not  be  American  as  well  as  European. 

HOW   Otni   PIESENT   POLICY   AIDS   PEACE 

Our  neutrality  legislation  has  so  far  followed  this  green  light 
policy  In  relation  to  export  of  arms  and  airplanes  to  belligerents. 
It  has  aided  the  well-aniied  aggressors  abroad  to  achieve  their 
aims  through  force  by  den  ring  such  exports  to  the  less  militarized 
nations  who  stand  in  ther  path.  Should  this  part  of  the  1937 
Neutrality  Act  be  left  unchanged  by  Congress  now,  it  will  both, 
make  war  abroad  more  probable  and  assist  Hitler  to  dominate 
Europe,  and  perhaps  the  <  astern  Atlantic,  by  reducing  the  defen- 
sive capacity  of  Britain  acd  France. 

Finally  there  is  the  yellcw  traffic  light  policy  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  developed  mon  and  more  In  these  recent  darkening 
years.  This  Implies  no  ccmmltments  abroad  of  any  kind,  main- 
taining entire  freedom  of  i  iction  for  the  future.  It  merely  sets  up 
a  warning  to  the  war  ma  sers  that  if  they  cross  the  road  which 
divides  peace  from  war  tl  le  American  traffic  light  might  change 
color.  It  makes  the  United  States  a  "question  mark"  in  world 
affairs,  a  factor  upon  the  quiescence  of  which  no  aggressive  gov- 
ernment can  count,  and  v  hich,  because  of  our  great  power,  must 
exert  a  restraining  Influenie  upon  the  most  warlike  dictator. 

Were  the  United  States  only  another  Italy,  this  policy  would 
have  little  effect.  But  s  nee  the  United  States  stands  preemi- 
nent in  intrinsic  national  power,  since  it  Is  so  well  endowed  with 
the  economic  resources  tl  le  European  powers  must  obtain  from 
outside  to  wage  an  exten  led  war,  and  since  the  dictators  know 
that  the  United  States  coi  Jd,  under  most  conditions,  decide  again 
the  issue  as  it  did  in  191  i.  this  poUcy  can  function  as  a  sturdy 
bulwark  of  peace. 

Even  in  its  psychologlcil  Influence,  It  is  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  war.  The  series  of  proi^ouncements  the  President  and  Secretary 
Hull  have  made,  setting  forth  America's  belief  In  peace,  law,  and 
decency  and  her  oppositioa  to  the  use  of  force,  send  their  influence 
far  and  wide.  In  the  ovarseas  democracies  they  encourage  those 
who  favor  a  flzmer  stand  fo  halt  aggression.    In  Qermany  they  are 
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reported  on  good  authority  to  be  read  by  Hitler  In  full.  Their 
meaning  is  brouglit  home  to  the  German  people  by  the  violent 
campaign  of  the  controlled  Nazi  press  against  the  United  SUtes. 

UNITED  STATES-GERMAN    HOSTILITT   A  DETERRENT  TO   WAR 

Here  we  find  the  strange  paradox  that  the  International  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  Nazi  Germany  Is  more  of  a  con- 
tribution than  a  danger  to  peace.  Marked  by  mutual  recrimina- 
tions and  withdrawal  of  ambassadors.  It  makes  known  to  the 
German  people  the  Innate  antagonism  of  powerful  America  and 
makes  them  more  loath  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  foUow 
their  Fuehrer  Into  another  World  War. 

The  more  this  psychological  pressure  for  peace  can  be  supple-  ^ 
mented  by  concrete  measures  to  make  successful  aggression  abroad 
more  difficult,  the  more  effective  a  deterrent  to  war  it  will  be. 
Measures  which  build  up  the  resisting  power  of  the  Atlantic  sea 
powers  while  peace  yet  reigns,  such  as  selling  them  American 
airplanes,  are  a  direct  contribution  to  this  end.  And  measures 
which  would  enhance  their  resisting  power  during  war  are  a  most 
practical  and  valuable  means  of  making  war  less  likely. 

Here  is  where  provident  neutrality  policy  can  do  so  much  to 
insure  that  our  yellow  traffic  light  win  never  be  forced  by  circum- 
stances we  cannot  control  to  turn  stark  red  in  the  midst  of  over- 
seas hostilities,  to  insiue  that  the  history  of  1914  to  1917  wiU  not 
be  repeated. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  do  a  great  deal  to  achieve  this 
purpose  by  one  simple  change  in  our  neutrality  law.  We  can  place 
arms  and  airplanes  on  "a  cash  and  carry"  basis,  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  President  te  now  empowered  to  place  oil.  steel,  and  other 
products  as  essential  as  armaments  for  war.  as  is  proposed  in  the 
Plttman  bill. 

TURNING  SCALES  FOR  PEACK 

This  cannot  recreate  the  neutrality  dangers  of  1914  and  1917, 
because  such  exports  would  neither  be  American  property  nor  be 
carried  abroad  in  American  ships,  and  their  sale  would  take  place 
within  our  borders,  out  of  reach  of  belligerent  intervention.  But  it 
would  contribute  so  directly  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  European 
nations  which  seek  to  block  aggression  as  to  reduce  materially 
the  probability  that  the  war  makers  will  subject  them  to  assault. 

In  the  critical  condition  of  Europe  today,  such  a  development 
of  our  yellow  traffic  light  policy  may  turn  the  scale  for  peace. 
And  that,  we  must  admit,  is  the  only  stire  and  certain  safeguard  of 
the  peace  of  America. 

Peace  in  Otjb  Own  Timr 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

During  the  hearings  this  week  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee the  defenders  of  the  existing  neutrality  legislation  gave  the 
Impression  that  they  have  given  up  all  hope  of  averting  a  world  war. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  is  a  false  impression.  But  the  fact  \a  that  they 
are  talking  as  if  they  regarded  war  as  inevitable,  as  if  nothing  could 
be  done,  as  if  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  war.  They  talk 
like  men  who  are  hopeless,  fatalistic,  passive,  and  resigned  before  as 
stupendous  and  horrible  a  catastrophe  as  ever  threatened  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Senators  Borah,  Johnson.  Clark,  and  Ntr 
desire  peace.  But  in  the  face  of  a  situation  which  threatens  to 
destroy  peace  throughout  the  world,  they  are.  in  effect,  saying  that 
they  think  nothing  can  be  done  and  that,  insofar  as  they  can  ob- 
struct it,  nothing  shall  even  be  attempted  which  could  avert  the 
tragedy.  They  are  brave,  honorable,  and  sincere  men.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  suggested  a  single  constructive 
Idea,  a  single  principle,  any  policy,  any  program  for  doing  anything 
now  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war. 

WAR     UNAVOmABLE;      IS     THAT     UNITED     STATES'     STAND? 

Can  It  be  that  they  really  feel  they  represent  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  or  that  they  are  protecting  the  mterests  of  the 
American  people,  when  they  put  the  world  on  noUce  that  they 
think  war  unavoidable,  when  they  declare  that  they  win  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  if  he  tries  by  the  means  within  his  power 
to  prevent  war?  Do  they  intend  to  Insist  that  this  Nation  must 
sit  still  and  that  It  can  do  nothing  until  hell  breaks  loose,  except 
try  to  decide  whether  the  flames  of  heU  wiU  be  hotter  in  one 
comer  of  hell  than  in  another? 

If  this  Is  not  what  they  think,  if  they  care  enough  about  peace 
to  do  something  to  preserve  it.  If  they  do  not  trust  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation, 
then  the  very  least  they  can  do  is  to  offer  some  policy  of  their 
ovm  which  is  Intended  to  prevent  war.  They  are  denying  to  the 
President  his  constitutional  authority  and  constitutional  responsi- 
bility In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  If  they  think  that  Is 
Justifiable,  proper,  and  necessary,  though  It  subverts  the  American 
constitutional  practice  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  then 
to  prove  their  case  they  should  come  forward  with  a  constructive 
policy  of  their  own.  They  should  say  what  they  would  do  to 
prevent  a  world  war.  PaUing  that,  they  should  confess  they  do 
not  know  how  to  prevent  war.  or  that  they  have  no  hope  of  pre- 
venting it,  or  that  they  will  not  try  to  prevent  It. 

This  is  the  crucial  question  from  which  American  opinion 
cannot  afford  to  let  Itself  t>e  diverted.  Senator  Borah  and  his 
associates  talk  as  If  the  Issue  before  Congress  were  whether  the 
United  States  will  go  Into  or  stay  out  of  the  next  war.  That  la 
not  the  issue.  The  Issue  is  whether  there  la  or  is  not  going  to 
be  another  world  war. 

TWO  WORLO  WARS  INVOLVED   UNll'ED  STATES 

That  is  the  question  before  tis.  The  question  is  whether  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  Nation  can  be  ttfed  now.  now  b«xore 


It  is  too  late,  to  prevent  the  war.  to  prevent  the  hldeotis  conse- 
quences of  a  war.  to  prevent  otir  having  to  make  the  horrible 
Choice  which  will  confront  us  If  war  breaks  out — the  choice  which 
will  haunt  us  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

For  let  us  have  no  illusions  about  It.  If  there  Is  another  world 
war.  it  will  not  be  fought  In  Albania  alone  or  in  the  Polish  corridor 
or  in  the  African  desert.  It  will  be  fought  on  every  continent  and 
In  every  ocean  and  with  every  weapon  of  destruction  that  the 
Ingenuity  of  man  has  devised.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Nte  and  Mr. 
Borah  can  write  a  law  which  can  keep  us  out  of  It,  but  let  them 
not  be  too  sure. 

There  have  been  two  world  wars  since  the  American  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  United  States  has  been  involved  in  both  of 
them.  Mr.  Nte  seems  only  to  remember  the  World  War  of  1914-18, 
and  he  remembers  that  we  sold  munitions  to  the  Allies  and  became 
entangled  in  the  war.  and  loaned  money  which  has  not  been  repaid, 
and  lost  men  and  got  a  wretched  peace.  But  If  he  would  remember 
the  other  world  war.  that  of  Napoleon,  he  will  recall  that  In  that 
war  we  adopted  his  policy.  We  had  an  embargo.  We  had  such  a 
strict  embargo  that  It  ruined  New  England  and  nearly  caused  seces- 
sion, and.  in  spite  of  the  embargo,  we  were  drawn  into  the  war 
and  were  Invaded  and  the  Capitol  In  Washington  was  burned. 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fairly  evident  to  any  man  that  Jeffer- 
son's embargo  was  no  more  effective  against  entanglement  in  a 
world  war  than  was  Wilson's  neutrality. 

DIPLOMACY  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT  CONTLICT 
There  Is  no  guaranty  against  entanglement  In  a  world  war 
except  successful  diplomacy  which  prevents  the  war.  Plre  escapes 
may  be  necessary.  But  the  Important  thing  is  not  to  have  a 
fire.  Lifeboats  are  excellent.  But  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  ship 
from  foundering  on  the  rocks.  A  bombproof  shelter  Is  a  good 
thing  If  you  have  to  be  bombed.  But  It  Is  better  to  prevent  air 
raids.  No  one  ever  prevented  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  bombardmenta 
by  devoting  his  whole  attention  to  fire  escapes,  lifeboats,  and  dug- 
outs. 

There  will  be  time  to  decide  how  we  shall  protect  ourselves  II 
and  when  a  world  war  breaks  out.  But  there  may  not  be  much 
time  left  to  do  all  that  It  lies  within  our  power  to  do  in  order 
that  a  world  war  shall  not  take  place.  There  is  some  tlnie.  how- 
ever, and  we  have  much  power.  The  decision  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  The  die  is  not  yet  cast.  And  as  we  have  great  authority 
in  the  world,  great  resources  and  great  strength,  surely  It  is  the 
part  of  prudence  and  wisdom  and  elementary  common  sense  to 
do  what  we  can.  soberly,  resolutely,  calmly  and  unitedly,  to  save 
ourselves  from  the  ordeal  of  living  through  another  world  war. 
We  have  gone  through  that  ordeal  once  In  our  generation.  How 
shall  we  answer  to  our  own  consciences;  what  shaU  we  say  to 
the  youth  of  the  world  who  stand  in  mortal  Jeopardy:  what  shall 
we  plead  at  the  bar  bf  history.  If  we  do  not  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  the  horror  that  hangs  over  us? 

NEtnuALiTT:  Pro  and  Con — ^Ptttman's  Proposal 
(By   Mark  Sullivan) 

What  America  is  doing  right  now — in  the  Senate  coounltte* 
hearings  and  generally — Is  making  up  Its  mind  whether.  In  a  war 
in  Europe  we  will  be  of  help  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Germany.  That 
is  not  what  we  say  we  are  doing.  We  say  we  are  deciding  how  best 
to  be  neutral.  And  we  mean  that.  No  one  is  in  bad  faith.  No 
one  Is  trying  any  trick.  AU  the  same,  we  are  deciding  whether 
we  will  be  of  help  to  Britain  or  to  Germany.  We  can  see  this  if 
we  look  at  the  existing  neutrality  law  and  then  at  the  change* 
proposed  in  it. 

The  existing  neutrality  law  has  several  provisions  dealing  with 
different  subjects.  The  principal  one  is  the  one  dealing  with  arms. 
This  provision  is — I  condense:  No  arms  made  In  America  shall  be 
sold  to  any  nation  at  war.  under  any  conditions.  Prom  th* 
moment  war  Is  on,  no  arms  shall  leave  America. 

That  looks  like  neutrality.  It  is  neutrality.  Before  any  Judge 
It  can  t>e  defended  as  neutrality.  Righteously  we  can  raise  our  eyes 
to  heaven  and  declare  that  we  treat  all  nations  at  war  absolutely 
the  same. 

Nevertheless,  that  provision  is  a  help  to  Germany.  It  is  a  detri- 
ment to  Britain.  For  it  deprives  Britain  of  an  advantage  she 
possesses. 

Britain  has  merchant  ships  and  a  navy  to  protect  them.  In  a 
war  Britain  could  send  ships  to  America  and  buy  our  arms  and  carry 
them  home,  if  otir  law  permitted  her.  But  for  our  existing  neu- 
trality law  Britain  at  war  would  have  access  to  the  enormous  supply 
of  arms  we  could  make,  the  greatest  supply  any  nation  could 
make.  But  by  our  neutrality  law  we  deprive  Britain  of  that 
advantage. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  merchant  ships  and  no  nary 
that  she  could  use  In  time  of  war  with  Britain.  What  ships  and 
navy  Germany  has  would  be  sealed  by  the  British  Navy  the  day 
war  is  declared.    Oar  neutrality  law  deprives  Germany  of  nothing. 

By  our  neutrality  law  Germany  is  enabled  to  fight  a  Britain  con- 
fined to  what  arms  Britain  can  make  herself  (or  get  from  nations 
having  less  scruple  than  \is).  But  if  we  did  not  have  our  existing 
neutrality  law  Germany  would  be  obliged  to  fight  a  Britain  equipped 
with  all  the  magnificent  supply  of  arms  our  manufacturers  could 

provide. 

(Pause  at  this  point  to  reflect  on  the  paradox  inherent  in  any 
neutrality  law  we  can  pass.  In  words,  it  may  be  the  most  neutral 
law  ever  penned  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  In  acttiallty  it  wlU 
work  to  the  advantage  of  one  nation  or  another.    There  i»  no  sucn 
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thing  as  a  neutrality  law  that  will  bear  with  absolute  equality  on 
every  nation  at  war.) 

Consider  now  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  our  neutrality 
law.  upon  which  the  Senate  committee  is  at  work.  I  deal  here  with 
only  one — the  one  that  has  a  kind  of  authoritative  standing.  It 
is  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  PnTMAN,  of  Nevada.  Senator  Pittman  would  change 
our  exiisiing  law  so  as  to  make  It  read.  In  effect: 

"America  will  sell  arms  to  any  nation  whatever,  provided  the 
purchasing  nation  pays  cash  for  them  and  carries  them  home  in 
her  own  ships." 

This  looks  like  a  perfect  neutrality  law.  It  treats  all  nations 
the  same.  Besides,  It  tends  to  keep  America  in  a  neutral  state  of 
mind.  The  provision  about  paying  cash  prevents  any  American 
seller  of  arms  and  America  as  a  whole  from  becoming  a  creditor 
of  a  nation  at  war.  Hence  it  prevents  us  from  having  an  interest 
In  seeing  one  nation  win.  Thxis  it  takes  away  from  lis  any  tempta- 
tion to  Join  the  war  in  order  to  help  our  debtor  win. 

It  looks  like  a  perfect  neutrality  law  in  every  respect.  It  seems 
to  treat  all  nations  the  same.    But  consider: 

Germany  could  not  come  to  America  and  buy  our  arms.  She 
probably  has  not  the  cash,  and  she  certainly  has  not  the  ships, 
or  would  not  have  them  during  a  war. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  cash  and  the  ships,  and  the 
navy  to  protect  the  ships.  Britain  at  war  could  rely  upon  America 
as  an  unlimited  source  of  arms. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  provision  of  the  existing  neutrality 
law  that  applies  to  arms.  Another  provision  applies  to  goods  other 
than  arms— to  foodstuffs,  cotton,  steel,  and  the  like. 

The  existing  law  permits  nations  at  war  to  buy  this  kind  of 
goods  on  the  cash-and-carry  basis.  In  this  provision  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  Senator  PrrrMAN  would  make  no  change. 

This  provUlon.  both  in  the  existing  law  and  In  the  proposed 
one.  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  Britain.  For.  as  in  the  case 
Of  the  arms  provision,  Britain  alone  would  have  the  ships  to  take 
advantage  of  food  and  other  ordinary  goods  from  America. 

In  all  this,  we  face  the  question:  As  between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, which  do  we  prefer  to  be  of  help  to?  The  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration wishes  to  be  of  help  to  Britain.     Most  Americans  agree. 

We  can  be  of  help  to  Britain  (and  at  the  same  time  remain  neu- 
traU  by  saying  that  any  nation  at  war  can  buy  from  us  if  she 
pa3r8  cash  and  carries  the  purchases  home  in  her  own  ships. 

From  another  point  of  view.  If  we  wish  to  be  very  moral,  and 
take  the  position  that  s&Ie  of  arms  is  always  odioxis.  In  that 
event  we  might  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
goods.  As  to  arms,  we  might  say  we  will  not  sell  to  any  nation 
under  any  circumstances.  As  to  ordinary  goods,  we  might  say 
we  will  sell  to  any  nation  on  the  cash-and-carry  basis. 

TRX  Latest  Vicnii — Mussouia  ano  Albania 
(By  Bamet  Nover) 

In  the  past  few  years  both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  won  spec- 
tacular victories  In  the  foreign  field.  But  Mussolini's  trivunphs 
have  always  been  achieved  the  hard  way. 

The  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  intervention  In  Spain,  and  now  the 
Invasion  of  Albania  have  Involved  actual  war  measures  and  have 
cost  Italy  much  blood  and  treasure.  Hitler's  victories  have  been 
far  leas  expensive.  The  reoccupation  of  the  Rhlneland.  the  absorp- 
tion of  Austria,  the  selzxire  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Men^l,  were 
brought  about  through  intimidation  alone. 

In  each  Instance,  however.  Mussolini  iinwlttingly  helped  clear 
the  path  for  his  partner.  It  was  ETurope's  preoccupation  with  the 
Ethiopian  war  that  made  it  possible  for  Germany  to  militarize 
the  Rhineland.  It  was  the  circumstance  that  Mussolini  was  knee- 
deep  in  his  Spanish  adventtire  that  permitted  Hitler  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  Austria.  And  it  was.  in  part,  the  existence 
of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis  that  paved  the  way  for  Munich  and  its 
grim  aftermath. 

Now  Mussolini  apparently  has  no  choice  but  to  serve  as  the  trail 
blazer  for  the  Third  Reich.  That  is  the  basic  significance  of  his 
otherwise  inexplicable  action  In  suddenly  pouncing  on  Albania  to 
secure  through  force  what  he  had  already  won  through  poUtical, 
financial,  and  econcmlc  means. 

Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates,  than  does  this  wanton  at- 
tack on  a  weak  and  backward  nation,  how  much  Mussolini  has 
become  the  prisoner  of  the  axis. 

Albania  has  been  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  an  Italian  protec- 
torate since  1926.  Tb  be  sure,  by  no  meaiis  all  Albanians  relished 
the  role  assigned  to  their  nation.  Again  and  again  the  feud 
spirit  which  is  strong  in  that  country  flared  up  in  opposition  to 
a  monarch  believed  to  have  become  Rome's  pawn.  But  this  oppo- 
sition always  managed  to  be  put  down  and  Italy's  hold  on  Albania 
steadily  grew. 

The  roads  that  were  built  across  the  trackless  mountains  of  the 
little  Adriatic  state  were  largely  designed  by  Italian  military  en- 
gineers for  Italian  mUitary  purposes.  The  harbor  works  built  at 
Durazzo  and  other  Albanian  ports  with  Italian  loans  far  beyond 
Albania's  capacity  to  repay,  had  Italian  strategic  purposes  In  the 
background. 

Almost  60  percent  of  Albania's  meager  trade  was  with  Italy  and 
Its  banking  system  was  basically  In  Italian  hands.  Moreover,  by 
the  1927  treaty  of  alliance.  Italy  was  practically  given  the  right 
to  use  Albania  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the  event  of  war. 

TTALIAK    PBOPLX    mci  r»^»    tHX    AXIS 
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ALBANU  ATTACS  AN  ANSWXR  TO  BSrTAIN 


The  real  reason  for  the  sudden  and  brutal  attack  on  Albania  Is  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

more  to  do  with  the  needs  of  the  axis 
than  with  the  direct  needs  o  Italy.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  creat »  an  antlaggresslon  combination,  Ger- 
many finds  her  plans  of  furtlier  expansion  in  danger.  In  the  mean- 
time, Italy  has  run  up  agair^t  formidable  French  opposition  to  her 
plans  of  dominating  the  Mediterranean. 

For  Germary  to  continue  to  go  forward  In  Europe  Hitler  must 
disrupt  the  slowly  developiiig  antlaggresslon  bloc  or  at  least  pre- 
vent it  from  growing.  Foi  Italy  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
achievement  of  her  imperial  ambitions  It  Is  necessary,  Mussolini 
feels,  to  prevent  the  enclrclei  nent  of  Germany,  through  whom  alone, 
he  believes,  Italy  can  achieve  what  she  is  after. 

The  attack  on  Albania  Is  thus  a  warning  to  Yugoslavia.  Greece, 
and  other  nations  not  to  fill  in  with  the  plans  of  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

It  is  also  much  more  than  that.  It  is  also  a  notice  to  Neville 
Chamberlain  that  Mussolini  s  attitude  regarding  appeasement  is  no 
more  cooperative  than  Hitler's  has  proved  to  be. 

To  appease  Hitler,  Chamjerlain  consented  to  the  partition  of 
Czechoslovakia.     We  know  ^'hat  happened. 

To  appease  Mussolini.  Chamberlain  agreed  to  the  destruction  of 
republican  Spain.  Republican  Spain  has  now  been  destroyed.  But 
Italy's  troops  are  still  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  the  Italian  gar- 
rison in  Libya  has  been  increased,  despite  treaty  pledges  to  the  con- 
trary. Now,  also  in  deflancs  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Treaty  of  1938, 
Italy  is  upsetting  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Eden  was  right 
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velt  administration  can  be  said  to 
approbation,  it  Is  the  Federal  Housing 


If  any  measure  of  the 
enjoy  almost  universal  pub] 
Administration. 

F.  H.  A,  is  based  upon  i  happy  blending  of  Government  and 
business.     Private  financial   institutions  provide  the   money    (and 
collect  the  Interest)   for  F.  lH.  A.  loans.     The  Government  insures 
,  t  the  landing  instltutiou  aga  Jist  loss.    Tha  Govemment  Tecogaize^ 
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both  the  social  desirability  of  better  hoiislng  and  the  economic 
benefits  of  an  active  building  industry. 

Would-be  home  owners,  those  who  own  homes  and  wish  to  repair 
or  modernize  them,  real-estate  dealers,  property  owners  whose  hold- 
ings increase  in  value  by  building  in  the  neighborhood,  banks  with 
Idle  capital,  building  contractors,  building  tradesmen,  building 
supply  dealers,  and  all  the  industries  feeding  them  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  F.  H.  A.  inspired  construction  activity. 

Despite  this,  authorization  for  an  increase  of  a  billion  dollars  In 
the  total  F.  H.  A.  Insured  loans  which  can  be  outstanding  at  any 
time,  squeezed  through  a  House  committee  in  Congress  last  week 
by  the  bare  majority  of  one  vote.  According  to  reliable  word  from 
Washington,  the  measure  faces  a  serious  fight  on  the  floor. 

This  apparently  incomprehensible  circumstance  arises  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  building  and  loan  Institutions  throughout  the 
country  resent  the  P.  H.  A.  limitation  of  5  percent  interest  upon 
such  loans  and  fear  that  competition  for  these  investments  may 
drive  the  rates  even  lower. 

FIVE  PERCENT  KOT  E-VD  FOR  S.\FE  LOAN 

It  is  beside  the  point  whether  5  percent  is  a  "fair  rettim"  upon 
loans  of  this  nature.  Considering  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
insuring  such  loans  in  a  manner  as  virtually  to  eliminate  any  ele- 
ment of  risk,  5  percent  doesn't  seem  unreasonable  to  us. 

What  Is  of  vital  importance,  however,  is  the  whole  effect  of  the 
F  H.  A.  program.  In  many  ways  the  whole  hope  of  a  deep-rooted 
recovery  of  our  entire  economic  system  revolves  about  a  sweeping 
revival  of  the  building  Industry.  In  the  face  of  that  a  temporary 
1  or  2  percent  difference  in  the  rettirn  upon  a  billion  dollars  is  a 
ridiculous  quibble. 

To  appreciate  the  key  position  held  by  the  construction  Industry 
in  cur  hopes  for  recovery  it  Is  necessary  to  look  back  over  the  past 
a  bit  Just  to  make  it  a  thumbnail  sketch,  lets  stick  this  side  of 
1870-1-abcut  the  time  the  Nation  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War.  ^  .         . 

From  1870  to  1914  was  a  period  of  tremendous  expansion  In 
America.  The  West  had  been  tied  to  the  East  by  railroads,  and  all 
Its  vast  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  gave  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  every  type  of  Industry.  Our  popvUatlon  was  increasing  at  a 
prodigloxis  rate.  .  „^^, 

All  of  our  energies  were  at  work  in  buUding  a  nation.  Cities 
doubled  and  redoubled  in  size.  The  railroad  and  shipping  Industry 
expanded  enormously.  Every  cent  of  our  available  capital  was  kept 
at  work  providing  bigger  and  bigger  Industrial  establishments. 

WORLD  WAR  GAVE  VS  BIG  BOOM 

Then  came  the  World  War.  Our  industrial  pace,  after  a  few 
months  of  slump,  again  was  stepped  up  to  an  ever-growing  capac'Jty 
to  supply  fighting  nations  with  war  supplies  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  goods  normally  supplied  by  those  at  war.  This  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  production  capacity,  extending 
several  years  after  the  war,  until  other  nations  recovered,  again 
kept  all  cur  capital  at  work — and  men.  too. 

The  automobile,  with  Its  huge  stimulus  to  steel,  rubber,  and  a 
score  of  allied  industries,  the  Job  of  building  a  million  miles  of 
highways,  and  radio,  then  picked  up  the  task  and  carried  us  along 
until  the  formula  ran  its  dizzy  course  in  1929. 

Today  the  job  of  building  our  Nation  Is  basically  complete. 
Population  Is  increasing  yet  but  at  a  crawl  compared  to  pre- 
war days.  Other  nations  are  industrially  self-sufficient  or  ap- 
proaching it.  Foreign  markets  are  tied  up  with  nationalistic 
jealosies  and  monetary  exchange  difficulties.  The  markets  for 
automobiles  and  radios  are  sharply  reduced  because  so  many  per- 
sons already  own  them.  

What.  then.  Is  to  put  idle  money  and  Idle  men  to  work?  The 
only  giant  imsatisfled  need,  offering  hopes  of  pulling  all  Indxistry 
with  it.  Is  for  new  housing.  Others  may  come  along.  The  gradual 
forcing  of  greater  buying  power  into  many  more  hands  eventu- 
ally may  do  the  trick.    But  the  immediate  hope  lies  in  housing. 

P.  H.  A.  Is  the  spark  plug  of  this  recovery  movement.  In  Illi- 
nois alone  the  volume  of  applications  for  loaris  has  reached 
•70  000  000  monthly.  Nationally  the  demand  is  for  hundreds  of 
millions.  It  Is  utterly  inconceivable  that  Congress  could  let  any- 
thing now  serve  to  choke  off  this  growing  stream  of  recovery  with 
aU  that  It  means  to  the  Nation. 
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Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  11.1939 


ADDRESSES  OF  HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 
IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  recently  headed  a  delegation  of 
Lxxxrr—App 88 


Members  of  Congress,  as  the  guests  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

While  there  he  delivered  a  number  of  addresses.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  two  of  these  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Recobd.  One  was  delivered  in  the  cathedral  where  Columbus 
was  burled  and  the  other  before  a  special  Joint  session  of  the 
Dominican  Congress.  The  latter  Congress  comprises  the  fifth 
senate  of  an  American  republic,  including  our  own,  which 
Senator  Green  has  addressed  within  9  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AODHESS  OF  HON.  THEODORE  T.  CRZEl*.  OF  RHODE  TSL&ND,  IN  THE 
CATHEDRAL  OF  CITn>AD  TRUjnXO.  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  MARCH  19. 
1939 

My  fellow  Americans  of  North.  Central,  and  South  America, 
it  Is  a  thrilling  experience  to  be  here  In  this  the  first  perma- 
nent European  settlement  In  the  New  World — in  this  city  founded 
by  Columbus,  where  still  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  buildings 
associated  with  him.  his  son.  and  hU  brother.  It  Is  especially 
thrilling  to  stand  here  in  this  the  oldest  cathedral  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  by  the  spot  where  the  great  discoverer  was  burled, 
and  where  his  mortal  remains  still  lie. 

He  loved  this  place  so  dearly  that  he  named  the  island  after 
his  beloved  homeland,  and  his  dying  wish  was  that  he  might  be 
brought  from  Spain  and  burled  here. 

Could  there  be  a  more  appropriate  place  to  erect  an  international. 
ail-American  monument  to  that  intrepid  soul?  Was  it  not 
natural  that  this  place  should  be  xmanlmously  chosen  for  the 
site  of  the  great  tribute  of  21  American  nations? 

Christopher  Columbus  is  to  us  Americans  more  than  the  daring 
adventurer  and  more  even  than  the  successful  discoverer — lovers 
of  adventure  and  discovery  though  we  still  are.  He  has  become 
In  our  Imagination  a  mystical  fi^gure  symbolizing  Idealism.  On 
one  of  his  long  voyages,  when  he  passed  sleepless  nights  on  deck. 
his  sailors,  fearfully  watchmg  him,  whispered.  "He  u  dnmk  with 
the  stars." 

And  so  he  was.  Such  Inspiration  to  dream  of  great  and  noble 
things  to  be  achieved  and  such  power  to  realize  them  in  spite  of 
almost  Insuperable  obstacles  are  seldom  found  together,  but  they 
were  the  characteristics  we  revere  in  thte  man.  I  like  to  think 
that  they  are  characteristic  of  the  nations  of  America  today,  and 
they  help  to  bind  the  American  republics  together  In  spite  of 
overseas  efforts  to  split  us  apart 

Columbus  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  American  unity  we  are 
striving  to  achieve — a  great  and  noble  cause  only  to  be  realized 
by  the  persistence  he  showed  in  sailing  a  chartered  course  in  both 
fair  weather  and  foul. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  fitting  monument  may  be  comjileted  here  by 
1942 — the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  this  continent.  Prom  then  on  may  it  serve  as  a  monument 
not  only  to  Christopher  Columbus,  but  also  to  lasting  pan-Amer- 
ican unity  and  peace. 

Ar^DSESS  or  HON.  senator  THEODORE  F.  OREBN.  OF  SHOSE  ISLAND.  BE- 
FORE A  SPECIAL  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC    MARCH    20.     1939. 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  DepuUes,  It  Is  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  that  I  accept  your  Invitation  to  address  this  Joint 
session  of  your  Congress.  Had  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  known  that  I  was  to  have  had  this  privilege,  I  feel 
sure  that  they  would  have  sent  you  their  cordial  greetings.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  and  of  community  of  interest  between  my 
country  and  her  sister  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  Increasing  rapidly  In  recent  years.  So  I  feel  Justified  In 
bringing  you  cordial  greetings  also  from  the  administration  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

There  has.  I  know,  been  a  corresponding  change  of  fecUng  toward 
us  on  the  part  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  other  coun- 
tries on  this  continent,  including  the  Dominican  Republic.  Thla 
has  been  due  principally  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  our  great 
President.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  He  has  expressed  not  in  words, 
but  in  acts,  the  statesmanlike  view  that  all  of  the  21  nations  which 
trace  their  history  back  to  the  common  origin  of  Christopher  Co- 
limibus  founding  a  permanent  settlement  here  have  certain  com- 
mon principles  of  government  and  also  certain  common  Inteiesta 
which  set  them  apart  from  other  nations.  The  New  World  Is  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  world  not  only  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  but  also  by  this  community  of  principles  and  inter- 
ests. Common  action  should  protect  these  against  any  threat  from 
across  either  or  both  of  those  oceans.  This  common  action  should 
not  be  determined  by  the  dictation  of  any  one  of  them  based  on 
size  or  wealth  or  special  interest.  It  should  be  the  result  of  the 
willing  help  of  good  neighbors,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
each  eager  to  do  what  she  can  In  the  common  cause  of  Pan  Amer- 
icanism— that  cause  for  which  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the 
leadership  of  General  TruJUlo  has  been  an  ardent  advocate. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  should  not  injure  each  other.  W« 
should  help  each  other.  It  Is  not  enoxigh  that  we  should  forget 
any  past  grievances  or  be  at  peace  with  each  other.  We  must  plan 
how  best  to  preserve  that  peace  in  a  world  full  of  war  ^d  threats 
of  war.    Moet  of  the  American  nations.  Including  the  Dccnlnlean 
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Republic  and  the  United  States,  had  to  flght  to  win  their  Inde- 
pendence We  must  keep  It  at  any  cost.  Let  us  all  work  together 
and  no  power  or  combination  of  powers  overaeas  can  take  that 
Independence  from  as. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of  address- 
ing you  and  for  all  the  many  courtesies  we  have  received  from  the 
officials  and  people  of  your  covmtry  on  this  visit  of  ours  to  help 
erect  a  worthy  monument  to  Columbus.  I  trvist  many  of  you  may 
from  time  to  time  visit  Washington,  where  I  can  assure  you  a  warm 
welcome.    May  the  Domlulcan  Republic  long  live  and  prosper. 


Aliens  and  Employment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  11,1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  APRIL  9,  1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Aliens  Seen  Adding  to  Job  Problems,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  April  9,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  9,  1939] 

AIJENS     SEEN     ADDING     TO     JOB     PROBLEMS THOSE     IN     UNITED     STATES 

nXECAIXT  KEEP  CITIZENS  FBOM  PROCURING  WORK,  SOMERVELL 
HEAKS — PBOPOSED  BAN  BACKED — IMMIGRATION  HEAD  HOPES  ALBANT 
WILL  PASS  BILL  ON  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

Many  of  the  10.975  W.  P.  A.  workers  dismissed  In  this  city  last 
week  would  be  able  to  find  Jobs  if  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
makinc;  It  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  any  person  who  was  in  the 
United  States  illcgallv.  Rudolph  Relmer,  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  at  Ellis  Island,  declared  yesterday  in  a 
letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  local  Works  Progress 
Administrator. 

The  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Relmer  In  his  personal  capacity  and 
not  as  a  Federal  ofBcial.  It  pointed  out  that  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  alle:is  here  illegally  had  been  approved  by  the 
assembly  and  was  now  awaiting  action  in  the  senate  at  Albany. 

'Since  we  require  a  native-born  child  to  produce  working  papers 
before  the  employer  Is  permitted  to  place  the  native-born  child  on 
the  pay  roll,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  require  the  alien  to  show 
afllrmatively  that  he  is  not  in  our  country  illegally,"  Mr.  Reimer 
said.  "I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  New  York  State  want  the 
Jobs  in  our  State  for  those  who  are  legally  here  or  who  are  its 
citizens." 

The  impHDRslblllty  of  patrolling  adequately  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  was  cited  by  Mr.  Relmer  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  "many  thousands"  had  come  Into  the  country  illegally  and 
now  held  Jobs  here. 

"Judging  from  the  Inquiries  made  at  Ellis  Island  for  advice  how 
to  purge  the  alien  of  Illegal  entry,  the  statement  that  there  are 
many  thousands  employed  is  not  an  exaggeration,"  Mr.  Reimer 
told  Colonel  Somervell.  "This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  12.664  visitors  now  in  the  United  States  whose  de- 
parture our  department  at  Ellis  Island  has  been  tmable  to  verily. 
No  one  knows  the  exact  number." 

Certificates  of  arrival  are  issued  on  application  at  Ellis  Island, 
Mr.  Reimer  observed,  and  these  could  be  used  by  employers  to 
establish  the  residence  status  of  their  employees  and  to  insure 
against  the  employment  of  "bootleg  aliens,  stowaways,  ship  Jump- 
ers, students,  and  visitors  who  have  overstayed  their  allotted  time." 


Federal  Grants-in-Aid  To  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  11. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  PETER  G.  GERRY.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

APRIL   10,   1939 


4i 


Mr.  OHiLETTE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  sub- 


printed  in  Jthe  Record,  as 


ject  of  Federal  grants-in-  lid  to  the  States,  delivered  by  the 

Senator  from  Rhode  Islan  i  [Mr.  Gerry]  on  April  10,  1939. 
There  being  no  objecticn,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

follows: 
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In  the  flr|t  place,  I  desire 

Star  and  the '  l3*tl°'^*l 
broadcast. 

The  question  which  I  am 
many  of  xxs  in  Congress, 
nized,  but  I  believe  It  shoulji 
In  the  short  time  that  is 
the  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 

At  the  outset  it  should  be 
where  it  Is  quite  reasonable 
tended.    For  example,  the 
a  staggering  blow  to  our 
given  promptly  If  the  country 
emergency.    That  is  not  a 
deavoring  to  confine  myself 
mal  activities  for  the  Federal 

It  might  be  well,  in  the 
grant-in-aid."    It  has  been 
to  effectuate  a  national  polic^y 
service  on  a  Nation-wide  sc 
definition  might  well  be  that 
tional  Government  induces 
wise  could  not  or  would  not 

But  it  cannot  be  denied 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
paid  to  the  States,  In  1936 
This   does    not    take    into 
granted  to  the  States  for  relief 

Some  of  these  grants  are 
diflacult  to  uproot  them, 
the  ever-Increasing  list  of  ne|v 

In    addition    to   the 
Federal  Government,  two 
noted.     The  first  is  the 
old  principle  of  the  so-calldd 
dollar  with  the  Federal  fundj 
that  it  is  incorporated  in 
ing  before   Congress — is  the 
States  not  on  the  basis  of 
itself  is  willing  to  contribute 
establish  the  financial  need 
Someone  may  ask,  "Isn't 
than  the  several  States,  anc 
States  out?"     In  answer  to 
said  again  that  the  Federal 
and  when  Congress  decides 
sends  the  tax  collector  out 
beneficiaries  of  the  gift, 
follow  the  policy  under  the 
are  taxed,  and  if  frills  and 
Here  the  remoteness  and 
its  deadly  effect.    When  a 
service  the  voters  are  quid 
well  carried  out  and  if  they 
All  officials  realize  the  stricter 
has  its  origin  in  the  citizen 
local  matters  carries  real  we 
carry  less;  and  when  a 
Is  almost  negligible.    He 
tration  of  a  Federal  grant 
a  gift  he  is  less  vigilant  as 
that  where   he   is   given 
that  will  be  taken  from 
let  city  or  State  oflScials 
prospects  will  be  good  that 
The  critical  nature  of  the 
sary  taxes  is  reflected  on  all 
the  goods  of  sister  States 
new   and"  strange   methods 
The  answer  is  simple.    It  Is 
already  exhausted  the 
and  more  the  States  are 
still  the  Federal  grants 
and  still  the  burden  on  the 
tice  cannot  go  on  Indeflnitefy 
trend  of  increased  Federal 
known  them  will  be  unable 
and  powerless  pawns  of  the 
sustaining   governments 
with  hat  in  hand  to  beg  foi 
When  that  time  comes 
the  intimate  participation 
quite  dead.    That  which 

Looking  for  fresh  fields 
tax,  and  15  of  them,  fearinj 
untaxed    commodities   from 
Twenty-fotir  States  tax  che^n 
miliar,  but  one  State  has 
so  transit  companies  might 
this  type  of  fuel.     We  also 
of  automobiles  at  the  border 
legging,  and  the  meeting  o: 
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to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Evening 
Co.  for  making  possible  this 


;o  discuss  Is  giving  serious  concern  to 

Importance  is  not  generally  recog- 

challenge  the  thought  of  all  of  us. 

it  Is  my  intention  to  speak  of 

he  States. 

made  clear  that  there  are  some  cases 

hat  these  grants-in-aid  should  be  ex- 

depression,  at  the  beginning,  dealt  such 

e  that  Federal  assistance  had  to  be 

and  its  citizens  were  to  meet  the 

of  my  discussion  tonight.    I  am  en- 

o  what  shoxild  be  considered  the  nor- 

and  State  Governments. 

lieginnlng.  to  define  the  term  "Federal 

described  by  a  student  as  "a  mechanism^ 

or  to  promote  the  performance  of  a 

( le."     A  more  realistic  and  descriptive 

it  is  a  gift  or  bribe  by  which  the  Na- 

States  to  do  what  the  States  other- 

^o. 

the  practice  has  grown  and  Is  still 

Where  in  1920  there  were  $37,000,000 

he  amount  had  exceeded  $334,000,000. 

account   the    several   billions   of    doUars 

purposes. 

firmly  entrenched  that  It  will  be  very 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  lies  in  checking 

services. 

dous    increase    in    payments    by    the 
significant  changes  in  practice  must  be 
of  the  outright  grants  for  the 
matching  of  State  funds  dollar  for 
The  second — and  It  is  to  be  observed 
extremely  important  measures  pend- 
proposal  to  make  the  grants  to  the 
peculation  or  the  amount  that  the  State 
but  up>on  a  formula  that  seeks  to 
the  States, 
the  Federal  Government  much  richer 
isn't  it  desirable  to  have  It  help  the 
such  a  question,  it  must  be  said  and 
Government  has  no  funds  of  its  own; 
to.  make  one  of  its  alleged  presents  it 
to  tax  its  citizens,  among  them  the 
Whether  the  State  which  Is  Induced  to 
likes  the  program  or  not.  Its  people 
fiirbelows  are  added  they  are  taxed  more, 
aloofness  of  the  Washington  bureau  has 
:lty  or  State  is  paymg  directly  for  a 
to  ask  whether  the  service  is  being 
are  getting  full  value  for  their  money, 
accountability  that  is  involved.     It 
knowledge  that  what  he  thinks  about 
ght.  while  his  ideas  on  State  problems 
question  Is  involved  his  influence 
helpless  in  protesting  the  adminls- 
slnce  the  Idea  Is  Inculcated  that  It  is 
xj  his  rights.     The  fact  is  not  stressed 
dollar,   frequently    much   more   than 
to  pay  for  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
on  an  extravagant  program  and  the 
hey  will  lose  their  oflBcial  heads. 
States'  problem  In  raising  the  neces- 
sldes.     Why  do  we  find  States  taxing 
chiming  within  their  borders?     Why  au« 
of   raising   revenue   being   improvised? 
because  the  Federal  tax  collector  has 
methods  of  raising  revenue.    More 
finding  that  little  is  left  for  them,  but 
still  the  costs  to  the  States  grow, 
taxpayers  becomes  heavier.    The  prac- 
I  say  with  deliberation  that  If  the 
gk'ants  contmues,  the  States  as  we  have 
^o  exist,  or  they  will  exist  as  bankrupt 
Federal  Government — ^no  longer  self- 
merely  vassal   communities,   coming 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Aiiierlcan  democracy,  now  nourished  by 
)f  its  citizens  in  their  affairs,  will  be 
it  vitality  will  have  passed  away, 
revenue,  23  States  adopted  the  sales 
that  their  citizens  might  bring  home 
other   States,    enacted    the    use    tax. 
stores.    The  gasoline  tax  is  now  fa- 
t^ken  the  precaution  to  tax  Diesel  fuel 
not  evade  the  gasoline  tax  by  using 
have  such  spectacles  as  the  inspection 
of  a  State  to  prevent  gasoline  boot- 
interstate  busses  at  the  State  line  so 
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that  a  tax  may  be  imposed  for  every  mile  they  may  travel  on  the 
state's  roads. 

These  are  examples  selected  at  random.  They  bear  witness  to 
the  existence  of  the  problem  and  the  efforts  the  States  are  being 
put  to  in  order  to  solve  it. 

There  Is  in  this  program  an  application  of  the  policy  of  the  re- 
distribution of  the  wealth  of  the  States.  The  men  and  women 
who  work  In  the  mUls  of  my  State  would  be  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  that  more  Is  taken  from  them  in  taxes  for  every  dollar 
that  is  given  back,  on  the  theory  that  theirs  Is  a  wealthier  State. 
I  know  that  they  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  It 
was  never  easy  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  and  to  pay  for  the 
services  they  desire.  It  v^ill  hurt  them  more  when  they  find  the 
Federal  Government,  to  provide  grants  to  other  States,  taxes  their 
Industries  so  heavily  that  they  can  no  longer  give  them  employ- 
ment. Nor  will  the  people  much  longer  be  misled  that  they  do  not 
pay  the  taxes  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  food  they  eat  and  the 
clothes  they  wear  are  subjects  of  taxes.  Tenant  and  landlord, 
employer  and  employee  foot  the  bill.  Hidden  though  It  may  be, 
the  true  situation  Is  bared  by  the  slightest  examination.  Let  advo- 
cates of  new  Federal  grants  tell  us  who  is  to  provide  the  additional 
aid  when  Increased  taxes  drive  more  industries  out  at  existence. 
And  let  them  be  mindful  that  when  the  so-called  rich  States  bear 
burdens  that  are  too  heavy,  the  whole  country  pays  the  penalty 
In  diminished  prosperity  and  a  weakened  Nation. 

Examining  some  of  the  activities  for  which  grants  are  made,  let 
us  see  whether  the  States  themselves  could  not  carry  on  many  of 
them  and  whether  some  could  not  be  eliminated  entirely.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them:  Forest-fire  prevention,  forest-planting  stock, 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  resident  instruction  In  land-grant 
colleges,  agricultural  extension  work,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  State  marine  schools,  public -health  services, 
child  and  maternal  health  services,  and  highways,  and  this  last 
Includes  roads  In  every  State  on  which  the  mail  might  ever  be 
carried. 

It  is  absttrd  to  claim  that  all  of  these  are  so  charged  vrtth 
national  interest  that  the  Federal  Government  must  take  money 
from  one  State  to  hand  that  money  to  another  State.  E\'ery  man 
knows  that  even  the  States  which  want  such  activities  would  not 
want  to  have  so  much  money  spent  if  their  people  were  paying 
State  taxes  for  the  services.  And  the  most  exUeme  advocate  of 
Federal  grants  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  if  he  claimed  that  the 
administration  of  such  services  is  watched  as  closely  by  the  people 
as  it  would  be  if  the  services  were  paid  for  and  administered  on  a 
purely  local  basis. 

Over  and  above  the  existing  activities,  more  is  sought.  In  the 
last  Congress  there  was  a  request  for  a  mere  fifty  millions  to  aid 
the  States  in  the  eradication  of  noxious  weeds.  There  were  Others 
to  aid  the  States  in  paying  for  State  tuberculosis  hospitals,  to  help 
the  States  pay  for  State  highway  controls,  to  give  the  States  money 
for  kindergartens,  to  give  them  money  for  open-air  health  camps,  to 
provide  for  demonstration  centers  for  adult  civic  education,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations  at 
the  land-grant  colleges,  to  aid  workers'  education,  and  to  aid  busi- 
ness and  economic  research  In  the  schools  of  business  of  State 
universities.  There  were  also  proposals  for  Federal  aid  for  improve- 
ment of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  supervision  of  parole  and 
probation,  and,  finally.  Federal  aid  for  the  elimination  of  toll 
bridges. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Individual  States  would  benefit 
under  some  of  these  gifts,  but  If  my  State,  or  any  other  State,  wants 
them.  I  think  generally  it  should  follow  the  coxirse  of  providing  for 
what  it  wants,  and  for  which  it  wlU  pay.  and  not  ask  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  so-called  grant  to  meet  the  obligation  entailed. 

The  theory  behind  all  of  these  demands  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  too  expensive  for  the  States  but  still  within  the  means  of  a 
National  Government  which  has  been  annually  In  the  red  for  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars — this  last  year  alone  by  four  billion.  Is  there  no 
recognition  that  there  are  some  expenditures  which  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford?  But  these  demands  are  pittances  in 
comparison  with  what  would  be  Involved  eventually  imder  the 
national  health  bill  and  the  Federal  education  measure. 

A  Federal  education  bill  has  been  pending  for  most  of  the  tUne 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress,  more  than  25  years  ago.  I  have 
opposed  them  all  and  I  shall  oppose  this  one,  changed  as  it  Is  In 
form  from  its  predecessors. 

Like  the  bills  of  former  years,  this  one  Is  supported  by  the  edu- 
cational associations  and  some  of  the  more  publicized  educators. 
It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  legislation  wlU  involve  the  spend- 
ing of  more  money  and  the  creation  of  more  Jobs,  and  so  their 
attitude  is  not  astonishing.  Experience  has  taught  legislators  not 
to  be  astonished  when  they  find  a  group  applauding  a  program  un- 
der which  that  group  would  benefit  financially.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising, but  none  the  less  founded  in  reason,  if  the  educators  stood 
forth  and  opposed  the  bill  for  the  dangers  that  lurk  within  it — 
the  menace  of  Federal  control  over  education,  an  essentially  State 
function. 

We  are  treading  on  dangerous  grotmd.  Ignoring  for  the  moment 
all  the  serious  questions  of  finance  and  taxation  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  are  entaUed  therein,  the  measure  itself  Is 
fundamentally  bad.  It  is  my  conviction  that  If  the  gates  are 
opened  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  education, 
there  will  be  no  way  to  prevent  it  from  entering  into  any  purely 
local  enterprise. 


There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  paying 
for  the  education  system  of  the  people  of  Florida  than  there  Is  for 
that  State  paying  for  the  costs  of  the  lire  dejjartmonts  throughout 
the  State  of  California.  One  seems  to  be  Justified  no  more  than  the 
other.  Each  is  absolutely  contrary  to  every  conception  that  has 
existed  of  the  functions  of  our  SUte  and  National  Governmonts. 
To  those  who  suggest  that  It  Is  of  national  Interest  that  the  people 
in  all  the  States  be  given  equal  educational  opportunities  and  equal 
fire  protection.  I  say  it  is  decidedly  in  Uie  national  intert-st  that 
the  several  States  control  and  pay  for  their  own  education,  and 
that  the  municipalities  have  fire  departments  and  that  they  them- 
selves pay  for  the  upkeep. 

The  present  education  bill,  somewhat  like  Its  predecessors,  calls 
for  a  relatively  modest  start.  The  first  appropriation  would  be  for 
$75,000,000.  In  the  sixth  year,  however,  the  cost  would  be  two 
hundred  and  eight  millions.  Does  any  sensible  man  think  that 
thereafter  the  cost  will  be  lowered?  Is  it  not  more  to  be  expected 
that  It  will  be  Increased  and  that  these  Increases  will  continue 
until  all  preteiue  of  grants  is  abandoned,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment eventually  will  take  control?  This  may  not  be  the  Inevi- 
table consequence,  but  it  is  the  very  probable  one. 

The  sponsors  of  these  education  bills,  well  aware  of  the  hos- 
tility In  the  public  mind  to  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  follow 
the  procedure  of  making  a  request  for  a  relatively  modest  grant, 
as  a  start,  and  minimize  all  suggestions  of  Federal  supervision. 
But  in  the  background  there  is  the  idea  that  with  Federal  aid 
once  given,  control  eventually  must  follow.  Beware  the  bureau 
bearing  gifts.  To  become  eligible  for  the  grants  the  States  must 
make  certain  commitments,  and  so  even  at  the  beginning,  with 
the  sponsors  denying  Federal  control,  Washington,  holding  the 
piu-se.  Is  to  decide  whether  the  gift  U  to  be  made  or  withheld. 
Call  this  cooperation  or  call  it  control;  In  either  case  the  ultimate 
power  is  in  Washington  and  away  from  the  people.  If  the  money 
is  not  to  be  squandered.  Federal  offlcials.  with  reason,  feel  that 
they  must  have  a  check.  Given  that  check,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  exercising  control  over  the  fund.  There  Is  no  altematlTe 
conclusion. 

Ingrained  in  the  minds  of  our  people  is  the  conviction  that  edu- 
cation Is  a  purely  local  function,  to  be  administered  by  the  people 
in  the  community  with  the  State  exercising  general  supervision. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted,  that  principle,  little  by  little.  wUl  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  authority  will  not  be  In  the  community  but  In 
Washington.  So  It  Is.  I  say.  that,  apart  from  all  questions  of  costs 
and  unjust  taxation,  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  U  dangerous 
and  vtdovis. 

Let  me  devote  a  little  time  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  na- 
tional health  bill.  With  some  of  Its  objectives  there  Is  no  one  not 
in  sympathy — to  Improve  the  health  of  our  people,  to  give  better 
care  to  mothers  and  children,  and  to  assist  the  crippled.  All  ot 
these  have  a  universal  apF>eal.  They  were  not  Just  thought  of  by 
those  who  have  recently  Joined  a  social-reform  projn-am  But 
under  the  bill  vast  stuns  are  to  be  spent;  and  when  our  Govern- 
ment's expenses  each  year  are  exceeding  receipts  by  biJlions  of 
dollars,  with  no  promise  for  improvement.  It  Is  essential  for  us 
to  examine  the  costs  of  the  program  and  find,  if  we  can.  where 
the  money  Is  coming  from  and  how  it  Is  going  to  be  spent. 

In  the  first  year  the  cost  wUl  be  $80,000,000.  In  the  third,  as- 
suming what  experience  gives  us  no  right  to  assume — that  the 
original  cost  for  some  services  will  not  Increase — the  cost  will  be 
some  $285,000,000.  Let  us  repeat  the  figures.  Eighty  million  In 
the  first  year  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  to  the  third. 
Can  a  governnient,  which  even  now  cannot  meet  its  expenses,  pay 
for  such  programs?  The  old  principle  of  the  State  matchfng  Fed- 
eral grants,  dollar  for  dollar.  Is  abandoned  under  the  proposal. 
While  there  Is  to  be  scale  participation,  outright  grants  are  to  be 
made  by  a  variety  of  formulas  under  the  various  provisions  of  the 
measure,  and  the  chief  test  is  to  be  the  financial  resources  of  the 
State.  How  will  the  measuring  be  done,  and  who  will  do  it?  The 
bill  answers  this  question  by  providing  that  the  standard  is  to  be 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  this  will 
be  decided  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  the  Treastiry  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  program  will  give  new  scope  to  a  type  of 
lobbying  which  recently  has  assumed  great  Importance.  Amid  de- 
mands for  statutory  making  of  freight  rates,  with  geographical  areas 
seeking  differentials  for  wages  and  hours,  the  sectional  lobbyist  now 
plays  a  prominent  role.  What  man  believes  that  grants  for  relief 
were  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  State?  And 
who  is  there  who  expects  that,  if  this  program  Is  adopted,  benefits 
will  be  conferred  purely  upon  the  iMsis  suggested?  In  determining 
financial  need,  is  there  anyone  versed  in  politics  who  thinks  that 
as  time  goes  on  pressure  will  not  be  exerted? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  should  be  an  $80.000XX)OXX)0 
country,  but  we  must  be  realistic.  The  fact  remains  that  we  are 
not  such  a  country  now.  Assuming  that  all  the  services  offered  by 
new  proposals  are  good  and  desirable,  we  must  know  where  the 
money  Is  coming  from  to  pay  for  them.  We  should  likewise  deter- 
mine whether  many  of  the  activities  suggested  should  not  be 
handled  by  the  State  governments.  I  say.  unhesitatingly,  that  otir 
State  executives  and  our  State  legislators  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent.  They  must 
be  alert  and  active  if  they  expect  to  preserve  and  retain  their 
sovereignties  against  the  steady  advance  of  the  Federal  power. 
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Trade  Barriers  Between  Slates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  11,1939 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  BENTON  COUNTY  TRIBUNE,  OP  FOWLER, 

IND. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Benton  County  Tribune,  of  Fowler,  Ind..  entitled  "Na- 
tional Union  Endangered  by  Trade  Barriers  Between  States." 
The  article  is  by  Mr.  William  Bruckart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Benton  County  Tribune.  Fowler.  Ind..  of  March  24,  19391 
National  Union  ENOANCE«n)  bt  Trade  Barriers  Between  States — 

Bootlegging  or  Milk  and  Cream  Calls  Attention  to  CoNomoN 

That   Has   Become   Flagrant— Proper   Government    Functions 

Used  to  Accomplish  Unscktjptjloijs  Ends 

(By  William  Bruckart) 

Washington.— ::ity  officials  and  newspapers  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
have  worked  themselves  Into  a  terrible  dither  lately  over  a  new 
kind  of  bootlegger — a  bootlegger  of  milk  and  cream.  This  city,  like 
every  other  city,  has  tight  regulations  concerning  milk  and  cream 
that  enters  the  National  Capital.  They  are  regulations  designed  to 
protect  the  health  of  those  who  reside  here.  Moreover,  maintenance 
of  such  regulations  are  an  entirely  proper  function  of  government, 
because  there  can  oe  nothing  more  Important  than  health. 

According  to  the  charges  filed  and  upon  which  arrests  were  made, 
a  dairy  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  Washington,  inspected  and 
licensed  by  the  SUte  of  its  location,  brought  In  a  truckload  of 
refrigerated  cream  without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  to  do  so. 
The  city  officials,  prodded  perhaps  by  local  dairies  and  nearby  milk 
producers,  threw  a  couple  of  men  Into  Jail  and  barked  and  squawked 
all  around  the  place  because  of  this  bootlegger.  The  local  press 
reports  indicated  the  city  officials  had  made  asses  of  themselves 
over  the  whole  matter  but  that  is  of  no  particular  concern  to  this 
discussion. 

The  incident  Is  very  Important  as  Illustrative  of  a  condition 
that  Is  rapidly  endangering  the  national  Union  of  States  and  Is. 
therefore,  a  matter  for  analysis  here.  Frequently  great  national 
Issues  He  around  or  are  kicked  around  for  months  before  some- 
body Inadvertently  sets  a  match  to  the  powder;  and  It  happened 
to  be  local  officials  who  struck  the  match. 

BAKKIERS  to  TRADE  BETWEEN   STATES   HAVE   BECOME  FLAGRANT 

The  thing  called  to  national  attention  by  the  cream  bootlegger 
Is  the  existence  through  the  Nation  of  barriers  or  obstacles  to 
trade  between  the  States.  It  has  become  flagrant.  Selfish  Inter- 
ests have  been  operating  first  In  one  State,  then  In  another.  Laws 
have  been  passed  utilizing  proper  Government  functions  to  accom- 
plish unscrupulous  ends.  These  have  bred  retaliatory  measures. 
Other  States  have  passed  laws  to  "get  even"  with  those  acting 
ahead.  State  officials,  State  trade  and  civic  organizations  have 
threatened  and  have  been  threatened  right  back  until  now  we 
have  throughout  the  United  States  thousands  of  people  sticking 
out  their  tongues  in  the  most  childish  fashion  at  other  thousands 
of  people.  Each  group  saying  In  sign  language  or  otherwise. 
"You're  another." 

It  is  serious  business,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but 
what  the  condition  bodes  111  for  national  unity.  It  takes  no  ex- 
panded Imagination  to  think  of  the  time  when  we  might  have  48 
little  nations,  snarling  and  frothing  at  the  mouth  as  crudely 
and  quite  as  unlntelligently  as  they  do  throughout  Europe. 

Now.  It  Is  one  thing,  and  a  very  proper  thing,  to  use  regulations 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  for  the  protection  of  property,  for 
the  support  of  government,  or  governmental  policy.  It  Is  quite 
another,  and  dastardly,  thing  to  make  use  of  those  regulations  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  commerce  and  the  products  of  farm  and 
factory.  It  Is  such  things  as  that  from  which  monopoly  Is  made. 
If  the  now  rather  Ill-famed  monopoly  Investigation  Is  worth  Its 
salt,  (which  It  has  not  demonstrated  thus  far).  It  could  demon- 
strate Its  value  by  examining  Into  trade  barriers  between  States. 

PROPER     LEGAL     POWER     XTSED,     BUT    IT    IS     USED    SELfTSHLT 

Representative  Halleck.  of  Indiana,  has  been  engaged  for  weeks 
in  digging  up  facts  about  these  trade  barriers.    He  told  me  the 
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other  day  that  he  Intends  to 
constitutional    amendment 
plenty  of  difficulties 
these  things  have  been  done 
but  by  using  It  selfishly. 

To   Illustrate,  Mr.   Halleck 
tlon  that  "the  power  to  tax 
Is!    The  power  to  tax  for 
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says  emphatically  that  no 
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condition  has  become.     He 
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seems  almost  a  hopeless  job  tc 

For  example,  there  are  170 
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of  the  United  States. 
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produced.     The    business    was    de- 
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what  has  actuated  the  selfish 

.start  on  this  spree  of  battling  among 

been  some  reaspn  behind  that.     At 

there  is.     I  believe  that  the  condl- 

from    National    Government    policy 

in  the  direction  of  destroying  the 

Little  by  little,  the  Federal  Govern- 

l^hts   of   the   States — and   the   States, 

money,  have  permitted  It. 

and  their  citizens  have  discovered 

nveloped    In   creeping   paralysis.     We 

the  last  few  years  at  the  encroach- 

jpon  Individual  rights  and  freedom. 

by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 

as   a  counterlrrltant,   the   disease 

3ff.    It  will  take  more  than  socialized 

National  Government's  policies,  hav- 

assume  the  blame  and  will   have   to 

qondltlon.     I  hope  Mr.  Halleck.   and 

him,  can  find  the  proper  prescrlp- 
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War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  11, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON.  OP  MINNESOTA. 

MARCH  30.  1939 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Harold  KNtrrsoM.  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  MinnesoU.  on  March  30,  1939,  on  the  subject  Shall  We 
Repeat  1916-17? 

On  March  4.  1939,  Representative  Knutson  became  the 
senior  Representative  of  all  time  for  the  great  State  of  Min- 
nesota. I  am  glad  he  still  holds  to  the  policy  he  followed 
on  April  6,  1917 — the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Lincoln  policy,  a  policy  of  American  statesmanship. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Frequently  I  am  asked  If  I  would  change  the  vote  cast  by  me  on 
April  6.  1917.  against  America's  participation  In  the  World  War,  In 
view  of  what  has  since  happened.  To  one  and  all  my  reply  i*.  "A 
thousand  times  no." 

As  I  view  It.  nearly  all  of  our  present  economic  and  political  Uls 
are  due  to  our  having  participated  In  that  tragic  drama.  Our 
participation  In  the  war  resulted  in  an  orgy  of  Inflation  which  was 
followed  by  a  deflation  that  was  most  disastrous  to  agricultiire  and 
to  all  lines  of  industry  and  business.  This  deflaUon  was  later  on 
followed  by  another  spectacular  inflation  which  culminated  In  the 
stock-market  debacle  In  October  1929.  throwing  miUlons  out  of 
work.  What  has  since  happened  Is  too  painfully  vivid  In  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  to  need  repetition  at  this  time. 

•nie  thousands  of  bank  failures  that  wiped  out  the  life  savingf 
of  our  people,  the  many  suicides,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  farm 
and  home  foreclosvires,  the  innumerable  business  failures  that  took 
place  during  the  decade  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  all 
were  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  war.  Then,  too,  the  staggering 
national  debt  that  we  must  carry  for  the  next  three  or  four  genera- 
tions Is  altogether  because  of  our  taking  part  In  that  war. 

On  April  S.  1917,  when  the  resolution  to  declare  war  was  t>efore 
the  House.  I  had  this  to  say:  "I  shall  vote  against  a  declaration  of 
war  because  I  feel  that  we  have  no  business  meddling  In  European 
affairs;  I  shall  vote  against  this  resolution  because  It  will  mean 
entangling  alliances  that  may  at  a  future  date  endanger  the  Monroe 
Doctrme  and  embroil  us  In  another  holocaust  such  as  they  now 
have  In  Poland  and  Flanders;  I  shall  vote  against  war  because  It 
is  my  understanding  that  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  General  Staff  to 
send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys  Into  the  slaughter  pens  of 
E^irope.  many  of  them  to  be  shot  to  pieces  or  rendered  incapacitated 
for  life:  I  shall  vote  against  entering  the  war  because  it  will  Impose 
upon  oxir  people  a  burden  of  taxes  that  wiU  weigh  down  generations 
yet  unborn;  lastly.  I  shall  vote  against  war  because  I  know  that  a 
majority  of  the  common  people,  who  will  have  to  do  the  fighting 
and  pay  the  bills,  do  not  want  it." 

At  that  time  those  of  us  who  opposed  America's  entrance  Into 
the  war  were  crucified  upon  the  cross  of  hatred  and  misunderstand- 
ing because  we  dared  to  stand  for  what  we  conceived  to  be  our 
plain  duty  and  for  the  best  Interest  of  our  people. 

I  ask.  How  many  realize  that  436.065  of  our  boys  have  died  as  a 
result  of  their  service  in  that  war? 

I  ask  In  all  sincerity,  Was  It  worth  the  price? 

Back  In  1917  we  were  told  that  It  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  all  wars. 
How  many  wars,  big  and  small,  have  been  fought  since  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  signed?  So  many  we  cannot  offhand  recaU  them 
all. 

Back  In  1917  we  were  told  that  It  was  to  be  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Is  It  not  true  that  democracy  Is  at  a 
lower  ebb  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  150  years? 

We  have  been  paying  the  tragic  price  of  the  World  War  for  the 
last  21  years.  The  direct  expense  of  our  actual  participation  was 
nearly  $40,000,000,000,  but  this  was  not  all.  In  the  years  following 
the  war  we  have  paid  out  additional  bllllcns  in  bonuses,  pensions, 
and  other  items  directly  or  Indirectly  resulting  from  the  war  effort. 

Now  we  are  launched  on  another  spending  spree  preparing  for 
a  repetition  of  the  last  ghastly  war  epic.  BUllons  are  being  poured 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury  In  the  name  of  preparedness. 

Preparedness  for  what? 


Preparedness  for  another  foreign  ww  tf  we  follow  cur  present 
senseless  policy  of  Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

We  must  remember  that  the  problems  of  other  continents  will 
have  to  be  settled  by  the  peoples  there.  There  Is  nothing  that  we 
as  a  nation  can  do  to  provide  a  settlement  for  their  problems.  To 
do  otherwise  means  we  wtU  ent&ngle  ourselves  for  years  to  come  In 
foreign  conflicts:  that  we  would  have  to  police  the  world  aiul  have 
an  intolerable  burden  of  armaments  to  support  this  policy  of  Inter- 
Ten  tlon. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  drastic  reorientation  of  Amsrlcan  foreign 
policy  and  a  recwganization  of  our  defense  estabUshment.  We 
cannot  avoid  war  if  we  contlnuaUy  Inject  ourselves  in  foreign  con- 
troversies, nor  can  we  avoid  war  uiUeas  we  make  our  military  policy 
one  of  defense  instead  of  preparedness  for  another  foreign  war. 

The  Army  and  Navy  should  be  organlfed  In  a  single  department 
of  military  defense.  The  present  set-up  Is  based  on  our  World  War 
plans  for  sending  our  Army  and  Navy  overseas.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  about  defeivse.  but  It  Is  "defense"  by  fighting  a 
foreign  war  that  we  are  now  spending  over  $4,000,000  a  day  on. 

The  time  has  come  to  declare  a  new  policy  of  defense  which 
means  defense  and  not  foreign  wars.  No  one  objects  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  necessary  exims  for  defending  the  Nation  against 
attack,  but  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  economy  we  cannot 
continue  o\ir  present  program. 

The  present  defense  set-up  means  duplication  of  effort,  con^»e- 
tltlon  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  huge  military  and  naval  ma- 
chine, a  tremendous  tax  burden,  a  program  which  takes  us  farther 
and  farther  from  our  shores — ^witness  th?  latest  example  offered  by 
the  Navy's  request  for  a  base  at  Guam— 6,800  miles  from  our  west 
coast. 

Why  do  we  need  an  Army  and  Navy  eetabllshment  baaed  on  the 
Idea  of  foreign  war?  Who  Is  going  to  attack  us?  How  can  we  be 
attacked?  There  has  been  no  satisfactory  answer  given  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  any  of  these  questions  Military  ex- 
perts cannot  explain  away  the  fact  that  our  geographic  position 
makes  us  secure  so  long  as  we  stay  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
mind  our  own  business.  Indeed  many  of  the  admirals  and  gen- 
erals have  on  many  occasions  frankly  stated  that  the  United  States 
Is  safe  from  attack  either  on  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic. 

If  we  want  a  peace  and  economy  program.  If  we  want  to  avoid 
the  tragic  mistakes  of   1917  and   1918.   If  we  want  to  keep  from 
bankruptcy.  I  believe  that  the  following  policies  are  neceaaary: 
First.  Strict   neutrality. 

Second.  A  military  defense  poUcy  limited  to  defense  and  laid 
down   by   Congress   now. 

Third.  Putting  our  own  hoxise  In  order  and  providing  economic 
seciu-ity  for  the  American  farmer,  laborer,  businessman  and  youth. 
Fourth.  Giving  the  people  the  right  to  vote  on  foreign  war  when 
we  are  not  attacked. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  last  point.  The  people  who  are  goln^ 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  war  should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  w-ant  to  engage  In  another  bloody  catastrophe  three 
or  seven  thousand  miles  away.  They  do  the  fighting,  the  dying; 
they  wUl  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

Let's  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  allow  ourselves  to 
drift  or  be  led  Intd  another  foreign  war. 

Let  the  people  speak  their  minds  now  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  have  outlined.  Let  them  teU  their  repreeenUtives 
that  they  want  peace,  neutrality,  the  right  to  vote  on  foreign  ware, 
and  a  new  military  policy.  That  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  1917.    Let's  save  our  democracy  at  home.  

The  danger  to  our  country  and  its  Institutions  lies  not  acroM 
the  seas.  but.  rather.  It  Is  right  here  In  our  own  midst.  This 
danger  has  Its  roots  In  unemployment.  In  poverty.  In  unequal  op- 
portunity. In  discrimination.  These  are  fertile  breeding  grotinds 
for  a  dissatisfaction  that  may  burst  into  flames  that  will  consuixM 
us.  Our  job  is  to  eradicate  these  evils  before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

World  Mission  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NKW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BERGEN  EVENING  RECORD.  HACKSIf- 
SACK.  N    J..  APRIL  10,  1939 


I 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanitnous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Hon.  John 
Borg,  publisher,  which  appeared  in  the  Bergen  Evening  Rec- 
ord, Hackensack,  N.  J..  April  10,  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Real 
World  Mission." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  JRecord,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack.  N.  J..  April  10,  19391 

tmCLI   SAM'S    REAL    WORLD    MISSION 

Revision  of  Europe's  map  by  the  German-Italian  axis  bullies, 
reprehensible  as  their  methcds  are  to  1 '^^y -loving  Amertcana 
gws  merrily  on  its  way  Its  wonders  to  perform.  Albania  s JjOOO  000 
hillbillies  have  now  been  valorously  conquered  by  Italy  s  44,000.000. 
Britain  and  Prance  have  delivered  their  innocuous  diplomatic  pro- 
tests, and  another  chapter  of  history  Is  temporarUy  closed.  The 
new  Roman  empire  has  again  expanded. 

Where  the  lightning  of  Nazl-Pasclst  superculture  will  strike  next 
In  southeastern  Europe  Is  stlU  a  secret,  but  a  good  guess  woiUd  be 
Yugoslavia,  with  Its  unmlsclble  population  of  Serbs,  Slovaks,  and 
Croatlans  totaling  15.000,000.  Its  comic-opera  army  could  resist  a 
German-Italian  mechanized  Invasion  from  the  north,  south,  and 
west  for  perhaps  a  day.  Neither  Britain  nor  Prance  could  effectively 
prevent  that  absorption  even  If  they  then  decided  to  risk  their  own 
empires  by  going  to  war  over  It;  so  they  will  probably  find  It  ex- 
pedient once  again  to  confine  them-selves  to  dignified  diplomatic 
protests.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  will  again  reply  that  they  are 
merely  protecting  racial  minorities  from  dictatorial  oppression, 
which  In  both  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  would  not  be  entirely  untrue. 
Rumania's  turn  would  probably  come  next,  for  It,  too.  has  racial 
minorities  whom  the  axis  Santa  Clauses  would  want  to  protect.  The 
restoration  of  Transylvania  to  Hungary  would  be  Its  bait  to  provide 
the  corridor  for  Germany's  Invasion  of  Rumania,  but  Hungary  would 
ultimately  have  to  pay  the  price  of  her  cupidity  by  becoming  a  Ger- 
man province  like  Czechoslovakia.  And  neither  Britain,  which  has 
Invited  both  of  these  prospective  victims  of  German  kultur  to  Join 
tlie  Btop-Hitler  encirclement,  nor  France  can  effectively  aid  them 
any  more  than  they  did  the  martyred  Czechs.  Diplomatic  protests 
would  doubtless  be  presented,  but  In  the  meantime  more  national 
patients  will  have  died  under  the  axis  surgeon's  knife. 

And  so  the  future  map  of  Elurope  may  be  more  clearly  visualized. 
Germany  in  the  central-eastern  area  seems  destined  ultimately  to 
control  120.000,000  people  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  to  the 
Black.  Italy  Is  on  her  way  to  become  again  mistress  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Mare  Nostrum.  Both  have  Increased  vastly  their  hu- 
man and  material  resources  for  the  inevitable  imperial  show-down. 
As  they  have  absorbed  contiguous  lands  and  peoples  the  potentiali- 
ties of  Britain  and  Prance  have  been  correspondingly  diminished. 
But  a  latent  danger  In  a  major  war  will  be  sabotage  or  an  explosion 
of  their  acquired  subject  minorities  from  within. 

All  of  this  Interests  the  American  people  but  is  not  realistically 
their  problem.  The  empire  lust  of  the  German-Italian  axis  Is  a 
British-French  headache,  for  they  have  what  the  axis  partners 
want.  Amenca  owes  them  nothing,  but  they  owe  us  $10,000,000,000 
en  which  they  have  welshed.  We  mobilized  4.000.000  American  boys, 
spent  $25,000,000,000,  and  must  spend  another  twenty-five  billions 
before  that  altruistic  foreign  adventure  to  make  their  world  safe 
for  d'-mocracy  Is  finally  liquidated.  They  won  that  war  and  ex- 
panaed  their  empires  at  Germany's  expense  while  we  held  the  bag 
and  were  called  Uncle  Shylock  when  we  tried  to  collect  those  debts 
of  honor.  Uncle  Sam  did.  however,  get  a  liberal  education  out  of 
that  experience  with  our  so-called  sister  democracies.  And  If  he 
now  falls  to  profit  by  it,  he  should  have  his  head  examined. 

Americans  must  not  be  deluded  by  propaganda  that  our  national 
security  Is  directly  menaced  by  the  impending  Armageddon  be- 
tween the  holy  havers  and  the  unholy  grabbers  of  Europe.  The 
winners  of  that  international  holocaust  will  be  bled  so  white  In 
human  and  material  resources  that  they  will  be  glad  to  lick  the 
hands  of  the  humanitarians  who  will  be  called  upon  to  bind  up 
their  wounds.  Freedom-loving  Americans  instinctively  are  opposed 
to  the  dictatorial  axis  partners,  but  experience  and  common  sense 
should  keep  them  aloof  from  alliances  with  the  empire  democracies. 
Realistically  they  are  unsound  risks,  for  as  now  constituted  both 
the  British  and  the  French  Empires  are  facing  decline  and  change. 
Soon  or  late  they  must  share  peacefully  their  acquisitions  of 
^e  sword  with  the  menacing  swords  of  Germany  and  Italy  or 
fight.  If  they  diplomatically  surrender  a  few  morsels,  they  merely 
feed  the  hunger  of  the  axis  wolves  that  threaten  them  and  auto- 
matically start  their  empires  on  the  toboggan  of  dissolution.  If 
they  fight  and  win,  they  are  unlikely  to  retain  their  status  as 
democracies  in  the  process:  they  will  be  hopelessly  bankrupt,  and 
their  fer-flung  pieces  will  be  food  for  any  empire-hungry  nation 
that  keeps  Itself  out  of  the  European  mess.  That's  when  smart, 
opportunist  Japan  will  grab,  unless  Russia  Is  free  to  checkmate 
her.  If  Stalin  keepe  out  until  Europe  is  impotent,  he'll  have  a 
united  Russia  and  an  undivided  army  to  settle  the  score  with 
Japan  for  Asiatic  suprenuu:y. 

As  for  the  United  States,  It  owes  the  world  nothing  and  wants 
nothing  from  it  except  a  peaceful  America  In  which  to  work  out 
Its  manifest  destiny.  Common  sense  tells  It  to  mind  Its  own 
business  and  prepare  for  the  day  when  Its  world  mission  may  be 
to  salvage  white  civilization.  But  that  mission  of  altruism  and 
mercy  cannot  become  effective  tintll  both  the  grabbers  and  the 
havers  are  prostrate  In  the  welter  of  their  own  lust  for  power, 
pelf,  and  empire. 


The  National  Commitfee  to  Keep  America  Out  of 

Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSIO:«J  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HA  dILTON  FISH 

OF    ^EW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda] .  April  11,  1939 


CDTLINE  OF 


or 


AN  ORGANIZATION 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Speakeil  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  B  ecord.  I  include  an  outline  of  an 
organization  sponsored  by  5 )  Members  and  former  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representati^  es,  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Keep  America  Cut  of  Foreign  Wars.  On  behalf 
of  the  Committee,  I  extenc  invitations  to  all  interested  indi- 
viduals or  groups  who  may  wish  to  cooperate  and  aflBliate 
with  the  efforts  of  this  Nat  on-wide  committee  to  keep  out  of 
foreign  wars. 

Tax  National  CoMMrrm:  to  Keep  America  Ottt  of  Poreicn  Wars 
Inspired  by  Amisican  Piinctples.  Ideals,  and  TBAomoNS 

The  facilities  of  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  administration 
to  disseminate  war  propaganda  and  hysteria  and  to  prepare  the 
youth  of  America  for  another  blood  bath  in  Europe  are  so  enormous 
that  It  Is  essential  to  form  i  national  organization  to  counteract 
these  un-American,  provocative,  and  dangerous  policies  with  every 
resource  available,  and  to  cot  duct  an  open  and  militant  campaign 
of  education  through  organla  ition.  the  press,  and  the  radio  to  keep 
America  out  of  foreign  wars  v  nless  attacked. 

We.  30  Members  and  former  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, have  therefore  associat«d  ourselves  together  through  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Comn  ittee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  pledge  our  best  effo  -ts  to  carry  out  Its  alms,  purposes,  and 
objectives. 

•TJRPOSES 

1.  To  provide  a  national,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  and  nonr,ec- 
tarian  organization  through  ^  hlch  the  American  people  can  express 
their  determination  to  keep  out  of  foreign  wars  and  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  toward  n  en. 

2.  To  counteract  the  Inspl  red  propaganda  emanating  from  the 
White  House  and  spokesmen  of  the  New  Deal,  which  has  created 
mass  war  hysteria  throughout  the  Nation  by  Inflaming  the  fears 
and  passions  of  our  people  and  Incited  hatreds  against  foreign 
nations. 

3.  To  maintain  the  Amerlci  n  policy  of  nonintervention  and  peace 
and  against  entangling  alliaices.  war  commitments,  and  policing 
and  quarantining  the  world  with  American  blood  and  treastxre. 

4.  To  uphold  adequate  natianal  defense  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

5.  To  check  the  propaganda  and  activities  of  all  foreign  nations 
In  this  country  which  seek  ;o  entangle  us  In  Old  World  quarrels 
and  to  fight  their  battles. 

6.  To  expose  propaganda  <manating  from  within,  such  as  com- 
munism, which  seeks  to  hare  the  United  States  go  to  war  with 
Japan  and  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia. 

7.  To  combat  the  spread  of  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism 
In  America  and  be  Americans  for  America,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  politics. 

8.  To  oppose  racial  and  re:  Iglous  persecution. 

9.  To  take  the  profit  out  )f  war  and  make  public  the  activities 
and  propaganda  of  the  wsr  profiteers,  munitions  makers,  and 
other  selfish  interests. 

10.  To  resist  the  activity  s  of  the  Internationalists,  Interven- 
tionists, and  other  groups  \nho  would  have  the  United  States  use 
force  and  compulsion  in  Int  ?rnational  disputes;  to  exert  its  Influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  Congi  ess  from  delegating  Its  war-making 
powers  to  the  President. 

11.  To  give  the  right  to  the  American  people  to  vote  In  a 
national  referendum  as  to  whether  American  citizens  should  be 
conscripted  for  service  outsile  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Ludlov  amendment,  providing  for  a  national 
war  referendum.) 

12.  To  preserve  our  American  system  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  devote  our  energies  to  solving  our  own  economic 
problems,  restoring  conflden:e,  and  providing  employment  for  the 
American  people. 

National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Officers:  Hamilton  Flsl  i.  New  York,  chairman:  Harold  Knutson, 
Minnesota,  first  v  ce  chairman:  John  J.  O'Connor.  New 
York,  second  vice  chairman;  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  In- 
diana, third  vice  chairman;  Royal  C.  Johnson,  Soutb 
Dakota,  secretary;  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  treasurer. 
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Bxecutlve  committee:  Allen  T.  TYeadway.  Massachusetts: 
J  Win  Taylor,  Tennessee:  Roy  O.  Woodruff.  Michigan; 
Albert  E.  Carter.  California;  John  M.  Robsion.  Kentucky: 
Pehr  G.  Holmes.  Massachusetts,  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  Ohio; 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Michigan;  Leo  E.  Allen.  IlllnoU;  J.  Wil- 
liam Dltter.  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Plumley,  Vermont; 
Dewey  Short,  Missouri;  Ralph  O  Brewster.  Maine;  Usher 
L.  Burdick.  North  Dakota;  Frank  Carlson.  Kansas;  Francis 
H.  Case.  South  Dakota;  Ed«-ard  H.  Rees.  Kansas;  Paul  W. 
Shofer,  Michigan;  John  C.  Schofer.  Wisconsin;  Homer  D. 
Angell,  Oregon;  Robert  B.  Chlperfield.  Illinois;  Robert  J. 
Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  Carl  T.  Curtis.  Nebraska;  Henry  C. 
Dworshak,  Idaho;  Leland  M.  Ford.  California;  Robert  A. 
Grant.  Indiana:  Forest  A  Harness,  Indiana;  Frank  O. 
HcMton,  Wyoming;  Ben  F.  Jensen,  Iowa;  Robert  W.  ELean, 
New  Jersey;  Frank  B.  Keefe.  Wisconsin;  Earl  R.  Lewis, 
Ohio;  WUliam  J.  Miller,  Connecticut:  Harry  Sandager. 
Rhode  Island:  Andrew  C.  Schiffler,  West  Virginia;  James 
Seccoml)e,  Ohio;  Henry  O.  Talle,  Iowa;  Oscar  Young- 
dahl.  Minnesota:  Carl  O  Bachman,  West  Virginia;  John 
M.  Baer.  North  Dakota;  Edward  Keating,  Colorado;  Ralph 
A.  Horr,  Washington:  Fred  S  Pumell.  Indiana:  James 
Simpson.  Jr.,  Illinois:  Bertrand  H.  SneU.  New  York. 


H.  R.  5324 — National  Housing  Act  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,1939 


LETTER   FROM    NATIONAL   RETAIL    LUMBER    DEALERS    ASSO- 
CIATION 


Ml.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1934  and 
subsequent  reenactments  and  modifications  of  the  same,  I 
am,  of  course,  supporting  the  proposed  pending  amendments 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  In  this 
connectKm  I  append  a  letter  bearing  date  of  April  10,  1939, 
which  I  have  received  from  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  A-ssociation: 

National  Retail  LtncBnt  Dealers  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1939. 
Re:  National  Housing  Act  amendments. 
Hon.  Maktin  F.  Smith, 

House  Office  Building.  W€Uhin0on,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Congressman  :  I  am  informed  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  voted  a  rule  to  bring  up  H.  R.  5324.  amending  the  National 
Housing  Act,  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  Tuesday,  April  11. 

The  building  industry  generally,  including  contractors,  building- 
trades  men.  material  supply  dealers,  and  manufacturers  of  all 
classes  of  materials,  has  acclaimed  the  National  Housing  Act  as 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation  ever  written  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  biiilding  industry,  and  the  record  of  Its  accomplish- 
ments speaks  for  Itself. 

In  reviewing  H.  R.  5324.  which  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote 
on  tomorrow,  we  want  to  congratulate  your  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  doing  such  a  good  Job,  and  we  hope  you  will  follow 
through  on  its  recommendations. 

TITLX  I 

Of  partlcxilar  Interest  to  us  Is  extension  of  title  I,  providing  for 
modernization  and  repair,  and  new  construction  loans  up  to  $2,500. 
Title  I  has  l>een  a  most  Important  factor  In  helping  to  bring  back 
building  recovery.  Over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  business  has  resulted  from  it.  and  the  committee's  decision  to 
extend  it  should  be  wholeheartedly  approved. 

Your  committee  has  decided  to  allow  the  Administrator  to  make 
a  charge  of  "up  to  1  percent"'  for  operating  expenses  under  title  I — 
which  wotild  mean  that  he  can  establish  a  charge  of  1  percent  by 
regtilatlon  If  he  so  desires.  A  Senate  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended a  flat  charge  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  From  our  recent 
canvass  of  a  number  of  lending  Institutions,  we  feel  that  a  flat 
charge  of  one -half  of  1  percent  would  be  more  attractive  and 
would  encourage  more  title  I  business  than  a  1 -percent  charse. 

TITLE   n 

We  are  glad  that  your  committee  has  recommended  extension 
of  the  25-year  amortization  period  for  small  homes  under  title  n. 
This  has  been  especially  beneficial  to  those  In  the  lower  Income 
group  because  in  many  cases  It  has  made  their  payments  on  a 
nmnii  house  less  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  rent. 


The  way  the  question  ot  increaclng  the  mortgage-lnsuranoe 
fund  has  been  treated  certainly  has  our  approval.  The  additional 
billion  dollars  which  can  be  made  avaUable  on  reqvwst  wall  give 
the  F.  H.  A.  over  $2,000,000,000.  a  safe  margin  of  secttfity  for  some 
time  to  come. 

While  we  realise  there  has  t>een  aome  controversy  in  regard  to 
refinancing  of  existing  construction,  we  frankly  tliink  your  com- 
mittee has  acted  wisely  in  extending  this  provision  of  the  act.  We 
say  tbis  t>ecause.  as  a  resvUt  of  o\ir  close  contact  with  the  build- 
ing Industry  we  have  come  to  realize  how  sensitive  the  present 
building  demand  is,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  in  any  way^ 
should  be  done  to  disturb  continuation  of  existing  financing  ar- 
rangements. We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  encourage 
building.  In  the  hope  that  It  will  gain  the  momentum  of  which 
we  are  all  so  hopeful.  The  public  does  not  have  complete  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  Housing  Act  works,  and  any  report  In  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  F.  H.  A.  program  had  been  restricted 
might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  public,  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  anything  to  worry  about  or  not.  We  are 
optimlGtic  for  a  big  year,  and  we  know  that  if  building  can  get  a 
good  start,  all  business  will  benefit.  We  should  use  every  effort 
at  our  command  to  prevent  a  set-back  like  we  experienced  In  1937. 

If    you    wUl    help    support    your    committee's    recommendations, 
you  will  certainly  do  your  part  In  tills  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaANK  Cabmaham,  Secretory* 


Finance  and  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN  , 

OF   TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  10. 1959 


ADDRESS    BT    CHAIRMAN    JBSSS    JONES,    RBOON8TBUCTION 
FINANCE  OORPORATION  i 


Mr.  RATBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  present  a  very  able  and  interesting 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones,  Chairman  <rf 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  delivered  on  Sun- 
day evening.  April  9.  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  afforded  me  by  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  Commission  to  speak  to  the  country  on  finance  and  credit. 
The  finance  and  credit  exhibit  In  the  FMeral  Building  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  Illustrates  the  many  phases  of  our  finan- 
cial system  and  the  many  ways  In  which  our  Government  serves 
in  this  field.  Time  will  not  allow  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  otir  finances,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  brief 
outline  of  private  credit  by  and  through  Government  agencies. 

The  credit  resources  of  our  country  are  mobilized  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  establLshed  luider  Woodrow  WUson  25 
years  ago.  and  while  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  owned  by  pri- 
vate banks  that  are  members  of  the  System,  both  national  banks 
and  State  banks,  they  are  Intimately  connected  with  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  country  through  close  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Treasury. 

Long-time  farm-mortgage  loans  are  made  by  Federal  land  banks 
established  22  years  ago  Short-time  credits  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men are  provided  through  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
established  soon  thereafter.  Tliese  and  some  other  credits  for 
farmers  and  stockmen  are  now  made  under  the  directlcHi  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  established  In  1933. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  organized  In  more  recent  years, 
aids  in  financing  homes,  through  loans  to  or  discounts  for  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  composed  largely  of  buUding  and  loan  asso- 
datloDS. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Insuring  bank 
deposits,  was  establUhed  in  1933. 

These  are  accepted  as  permanent  agencies  for  credit  and  finance. 

As  a  result  of  the  depression,  which  began  In  1929  and  which 
still  persisted.  Congress  created  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  January  1932  to  provide  en>ergency  financing  facilities 
(or  financial  institutions  and  to  aid  in  financing  agrlctilture. 
commerce,  and  industry. 

The  depression  persisting,  the  R.  P.  C.  law  was  amended  In 
July  1932  to  provide  direct  unemployment  relief  to  States,  and 
to  make  loans  for  self-liquidating  projects. 

The  law  has  been  amended  many  times  under  the  Rooserelt 
administration,  first  on  the  9th  of  March  19S3.  to  enable  us  to 
save  banks  from  failure  ttxrough  putting  capital  in   them.     Tbta 
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act  of  Congress  authorized  other  heroic  treatment  for  our  banks 
and  for  Oovernment  financial  aaslstance  to  the  country. 

Many  credit  agencies  have  been  created  under  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  They  Include  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion which  saved  a  million  homes  from  foreclostire;  Federal  say- 
ings and  loan  associations,  to  encourage  savings,  and  assist  m 
home  financing:  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works  to  create  employment  through  loans  and  grants  for  con- 
struction purposes,  principally  public  projects:  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  make  loans  on  farm  commodities  In  coop- 
eration with  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  to  Insure  mortgages  on  residential 
properties,  and  to  aid  In  financing  the  construction  of  new  homes; 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  assist  In  financing  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products;  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  for  rebuUdlng  blighted  areas  in  cities— slum 

clearance.  ^  ,  ,        .4.     _^*». 

While  these  agencies  must  be  administered  In  conformity  wltn 
the  statutes  creating  them,  their  Administrators,  nevertheless  put 
as  broad  an  interpretation  on  the  law  as  possible,  where  employ- 
ment and  bUBlness  can  be  stimulated. 

They  have  authorized  probably  $20,000,000,000  in  credits  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  stability  of  the  country.  There  will  be  very 
little  ultimate  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from  this  great  volume 
of  credit.  _^  _ 

I  shall  speak  particularly  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion cf  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman.  It  was  created  by 
Ccngress  In  January  1932  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,000.  and  au- 
thority to  borrow  with  Government  guaranty  for  additional  reqiiire- 
ments.  The  original  act  of  Congress  linUted  and  specified  the 
classes  of  enterprises  to  which  loans  might  be  made.  They  in- 
clude particularly  banks.  Insurance  companies,  agriculture,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  mortgage  loan  companies,  and  railroads. 
The  law  has  since  been  broadened  to  include  almost  every  field  of 
bu.slnes8  activity. 

The  R  F  C.  has  authorized  more  than  $10,000,000,000  In  private 
credits,  never  having  outstanding  at  any  one  time  as  much  as 
$3,000,000,000.  Beneficiaries  of  these  credits  have  been  almost 
entirely  people  of  relatively  small  means  or  business  Interests. 
Three  billion  one  hundred  n^Uon  dollars  of  this  amount  has  been 
authorized  to  agriculture  In  one  form  or  another.  We  have  made 
mor^  than  3.000.000  commodity  loans  to  1.500.000  farmers,  averaging 
less  than  $400  per  loan.  These  loans  have  been  made  on  cotton, 
com.  wheat,  tobacco,  turpentine,  resin,  wool,  mohair,  hops,  figs, 
dates,  raisins,  prunes,  peanuts,  butter,  and  pecans  In  39  States. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stockmen  have  received  loans 
averaging  $1,600.  and  131.000  farmers  and  landowners  have  benefited 
by  our  loans  to  drainage,  levee,  and  Irrigation  districts. 

One  billion  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  million  dollars  was 
loaned  to  banks,  principally  In  1932  and  1933.  to  enable  them 
to  meet  withdrawals  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  depositors  for  the 
safety  of  their  deposits.  A  billion  went  to  pay  depositors  In 
over  2.200  banks  that  failed.  One  billion  one  hundred  million 
was  invested  In  the  capital  of  6.140  banks  through  the  purchase 
of  their  preferred  stock,  capital  notes  and  debentures.  All  this 
aid  to  banks  benefited  no  less  than  40.000.000  depositors,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bank  stockholders.  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  million  went  for  loans  to  railroads,  and  742.000.000 
for  the  purchase  of  sectirltles  for  self-liquidating  projects — 
bridges,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  dams,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  authorized  loans  to  632  drainage,  levee,  and  Irrigation 
districts  In  32  States.  These  loans  resulted  in  cutting  the  taxes 
and  water  charges  to  the  landowners  in  these  districts  to  one- 
third  of  what  they  previously  were. 

We  have  aided  10.000  business  institutions  through  loans. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  loans  have  been  for  $50,000  or  less, 
40  percent  for  $5,000  or  less.  We  have  authorized  loans  to  more 
than  a  thousand  building  and  loan  associations,  to  enable  them 
to  meet  withdrawals  without  the  necessity  oif  foreclosing  on 
their  tjorrowers.  and  to  save  some  of  them  from  failure.  We  have 
aided  In  the  construction  of  new  homes  through  the  purchase 
of  F.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgages.  We  have  aided  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  home  owners  In  the  purchase  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances on  the  installment  plan.  We  have  made  more  than 
10.000  catastrophe  loans  to  people  who  suffered  losses  from  cy- 
clones, earthquakes,  fires,  and  fioods. 

Otir  loans  for  mining.  mUUng,  and  smelting  ores  and  for  devel- 
opment of  ore  bodies  and  deposits  containing  gold  or  silver  have 
furnished  emplo3rment  In  this  field.  Our  self-liquidating  loans 
have  provided  a  great  deal  of  employment,  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projects,  and  the  production,  fabrication,  and  trans- 
portation of  materials  necessary  for  them.  A  large  amount  of  our 
loans  to  railroads  was  translated  Into  work  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

The  foregoing  recites  brlefiy  the  many  steps  taken  by  otir  Gov- 
ernment to  augment  credit  ordinarily  provided  by  banks,  and 
other  private  institutions  that  lend  money. 

I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the  operations  and  problems  of 
each  of  these  agencies,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  my 
camion,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  been  admliiist«red  in  a  mann«»r 
comparable  to  private  business. 

The  R.  F.  C.  occupies  the  middle  grotind  between  Government 
and  prlvste  banking,  filling  the  gap  wlwn  private  lending  for  any 


thi( 


owned 


reason  Is  rmable  to  meet 
R.   F.   C.    is   flexible,   enterini 
when  Its  services  are  not 

Our  Nation's  banks  were  n^ver 
are  today.    They  have  never 
to  deserving   borrowers,   and 
to  lend;  so.  If  you  need  credit 

Although  Government 
terprlse.     Our  expenses  have 
have    paid    from    earnings, 
money  we  have  borrowed  to 
lated    an    operating    surplus 
opinion  of  our  Board  this 
losses. 

Our  experience  In  this 
proven    the    Inherent    strength 
that  the  American  people  have 
meet  any  situation  that  maj 


needs  of  a  worthy  situation.     The 
when   necessary,   and    withdrawing 


neeped. 

In  a  stronger  position  than  they 
had  more  loanable  funds  available 
they  have  never  been  more  anxious 
apply  to  yovir  bank  or  to  the  R.  F.  C. 
we  have  operated  as  a  private  en- 
been  less  than  1  percent,  which  we 
^Ve    have    also    paid    interest    on    the 
from  earnings,  and  have  accvunu- 
of   more   than   $200,000,000.    In   the 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  any  probable 

national  peacetime  emergency  has  again 
and   unity   of   our   great   country; 
the  resources  and  the  courage  to 
confront  them. 


The  Sale  of  Wheat  .  ibroad  by  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation 


EXTENSIO:^  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11.1939 


ARTICLE 


JY  PAUL  MALLON 


Mr.   SHORT.    Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
Paul  Mallon: 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  article  by 


Behind  the  News 


(By 


■>aul  Mallon) 


WHEAT  AT  38  Vj   OENTS;    AMERICANS  PAT  70 

After  all  that  has  been  saic  and  done  in  Washington  about  stop- 
ping the  dictators,  listen: 

A  German  ship,  the  S.  S.  Donau,  is  now  on  the  high  seas  for 
Bremen  with  a  cargo  of  Amei  can  wheat.  It  was  bought  by  foreign 
buyers  at  the  equivalent  of  38  >4  cents  f.  o.  b.  Portland,  Greg., 
whence  the  Donau  departed  last  week  at  a  time  when  wheat  was 
selling  to  Americans  at  70  ceits  in  Chicago. 

The  foreign  buyers  got  it  for  around  half  what  Americans  pay 
because  they  got  It  from  ths  American  Government — the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corpo-ation — which  paid  far  more  for  It. 
The  loss  is  taken  by  the  P.  S.  C.  C,  which  has  no  fimds  except 
those  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas\u-y  by  taxpayers. 

In  short,  the  American  ta;:payer  is  pa3rlng  almost  50  p>ercent  of 
Hitler's  ptu-chase  price  of  thd  wheat,  and  the  transaction  was  con- 
summated as  another  bran:h  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Treasury,  was  announcing  (,  25-percent  penalty  against  Imports 
from  Germany  In  an  attemp .  to  curtail  trade  with  that  dictatorial 
nation. 

Listen  further: 

The  F.  S.  C.  C.  has  sold  sei  eral  cargoes  of  wheat  lately  to  Shang- 
hai (now  controlled  by  the  Japanese)  at  prices  ranging  from  39  to 
40  cents  f.  o.  b.  Portland,  whereas  It  actually  ptirchased  this  wheat 
f .  o.  b.  steamer  Portland  at  '  2  '2  cents. 

This  was  a  subsidy  of  33  V^  cents  a  bushel  to  a  foreign  buyer  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  Ur  Ited  States  from  taxes. 

In  neither  this  nor  In  th^  German  case  was  the  wheat  worked 
Into  flour  In  American  mills  toploying  American  labor.  No  subsidy 
was  granted  to  them  so  they  coiild  get  the  business  now  to  be  done 
in  Bremen  and  Shanghai,  altl  lough  they  would  use  American  cotton 
bags  and  American  railway  transportation  as  well  as  labor. 

Now  Agriculture  Secretary  Wallace  wants  to  Institute  a  similar 
export  subsidy  system  for  ortton,  whereby  foreign  buyers  will  be 
able  to  get  It  cheap>er  than  A  merlcans,  and  American  taxpayers  will 
pay  the  difference. 

Plain  fact  behind  the  ma1  ter  Is  that  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
farm  policy  conflict.  Mr.  Wa  lace  and  State  Secretary  Hull  are  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes.  Mr.  Wallace  wants  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
American  farm  products,  wl^ile  Mr.  Hull  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 

promote  foreign  trade  with  nondicta- 
torlal  nations  through  reclpr^al  agreements.  Mr.  Wallace  wants  to 
dump  his  farm  stirpluses,  am  1  the  dictator  nations  happen  to  be  the 
ones  in  need  of  raw  materisd^. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  taxpayers*  money,  says  Mr.  Wallace,  is  Justi- 
fied becatise  otherwise  the  fafmer  wotild  not  get  a  half -decent  price. 
Then  the  farmer  could  not  ^uy  American  mantifactured  goods  and 
all  business  would  stiller. 
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Views  From  the  Bench 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.1939 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threatening  inter- 
national situation  and  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
given  deep  concern  to  many  of  us  who  feel  that  no  vital  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  is  being  threatened  by  the  events 
occurring  in  Europe. 

The  reaction  of  the  common  people  of  the  country  to  this 
whole  situation  seems  to  me  well  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
column  of  Hi  Waters,  a  philosopher  of  the  people,  who 
presents  their  views  regiilarly  in  certain  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  eastern  Ohio,  and  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  coliunn 
which  appeared  in  the  Bellaire  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader  of 
Wednesday,  April  5,  1939,  as  follows: 

ViKws  Fkom  thb  Bench 
(By  HI  Waters) 
to  congress 
Us  common  folks  back  home  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  democ- 
racy, about  dictators,  about  totalitarian     states,  and  about  kings, 
dukes,  premiers.  Parliament.  Reich,  and  Congress. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  taxes.  Incomes,  crops,  overproduction,  \in- 
derproduction,  labor  vinlons,  nonunions,  unemployment,  W.  P.  A. 
Budgets,  balances,  boycotts,  and  cost  of  llvln'. 
But  do  we  care  a  whole  lot  about  it  all? 

We've  been  hearin"  about  aU  them  things  •  •  •  some  under 
other  names  •  •  •  ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  and  cooked 
their  first  Thanksgivln'  diimer  with  the  Indians.  We  always  wlU 
hear  about  'em. 

No,  sir;  we  live  in  a  country,  thank  goodness,  where  we  elect 
men  and  women  to  office  to  do  our  worryln'  for  us.  Of  course,  for 
Bomethln'  better  to  do.  we  klnda  perk  up  and  get  Interested 
about  election  time,  not  alx)ut  the  Issues  particularly,  but  about 
Whether  the  gentleman  on  Front  Street  Is  elected  Instead  of  the 

gentleman  on  Back  Street,  or  vice  versa.  ^ 

After  they  get  in,  we  set  back  and  really  start  worryln    about 
^the  real  Issues  of  a  country. 

What  we're  Interested  in  in  America  Is,  basically,  Jlst  a  few  things, 
like  eatin',  sleepin',  lovln',  worshipin',  getting  entertained,  and 
dyln'.  . ,    .        . 

All  them  other  things  mentioned  first,  is  sublssues— kinds  ad- 
jectives, so  to  speak,  or  side  dishes  for  the  real  dinner.  Them  first 
things  Is  Jlst  for  Congress  to  worry  about  and  to  fix  up  If  they  can 
and  as  they  see  fit.  ..  .  ^^ 

And  broadly  speakln',  every  one  of  us  has  confidence  in  our  con- 
gress to  solve  'em  one  way  or  another.     If  they  solve  'em  accordin 
to  a  method  we  don't  like,  we  call   'cm  nitwits  and  numskulls 
•     •     •     about  like  we  would  Jump  stiff-legged  on  a  shortstop  who 
misses  a  bounder  and  let  the  winnin'  score  come  In. 

Then  we  forget  aU  about  It  •  "  •  forget,  even  If  we  praised 
or  condemned. 

Because  we're  really  Interested  in  them  lone  seven  points  that 
I  mentioned  last. 

And  thank  goodness,  we  live  In  a  country  where  we  have  a 
Congress  who,  be  they  good  or  bad.  labor  on  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  might  be  retired  by  a  ballot  •  •  •  but  never  by  a  bayonet 
We  thank  goodness  we  Uve  in  a  covmtry  where  we  are  awakened 
In  the  mornin'  by  the  nerve  ranglln'  gong  of  an  alarm  clock — ^not 
to  the  blood  stlrrln"  notes  of  a  bugle.  We're  glad  we  live  in  a 
country  where  we  have  to  push  and  shove  our  way  up  to  a  counter 
for  doughnuts  and  coffee  and  have  the  whole  thing  dribble  over 
shirt  fronts— iiistead  of  beln'  marched  up  In  an  orderly  mess  caU 
for  Government-ovmed  pancakes. 

We  thank  goodness  we  live  in  a  covmtry  where  we  can  love  o\ir 
bonnie  lassie  and  the  Nation's  flag  •  •  *  instead  of  in  a  coun- 
try where  we  have  to  love  the  Nation's  flag  and  a  bonnie  lassie. 

We're  glad  we  live  in  a  country  where  we  are  allowed  to  worship 
a  Supreme  Being  who  we  think  is  responsible  for  oxir  blessin's 
•  •  •  without  fear  of  feelin"  that  we  re  unpatrloUc  to  a  human 
behi'. 

We're  glad  we  live  In  a  ccvintry  where  we  cuss  when  we  slice  a 
golf  ball  •  •  •  Instead  of  in  a  country  where  we  cheer  when 
we  slice  an  enemy's  throat;  where  we  lost  at  poker  •  •  •in- 
stead of  wlniUn'  with  a  parry;  where  we  may  sxilk  when  the  vls- 
Itm'  halfback  crashes  through  our  line  on  the  gridiron  •  • 
Instead  of  feelin'  elated  when  we  wipe  out  a  platoon  with  a 
grenade. 


And  fituklly.  we're  glad  we  live  In  a  country  where,  when  we  come 
to  die.  we  may  go  quietly  while  church  bells  ring  Uutc«d  of  Vari- 
ously while  rifles  crack. 

Yes.  sir;  them  s  the  things  •  •  •  ua  coanmon  people  •  •  • 
think  about. 

Certainly  the  foregoing  editorial  is  a  true  reflection  of  the 
interest  of  the  average  citizen  and  his  reactions  to  the  tur- 
moil in  the  modem  world.  While  he  may  not  be  as  learned 
as  some  who  would  involve  us  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  hia 
sound  common  sense  instinctively  tells  him  that  in  that  quar- 
rel he  has  no  part,  and  I  believe  the  philosopher  of  eastern 
Ohio,  in  his  homely  philosophy,  expresses  the  reaction  of  the 
average  citizen  of  America  to  the  turmoil  of  the  present  day. 


Do  Our  Trade  Agreements  Benefit  Agriculture?— 

Yes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11.1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EDGAR  W.  SMITH,   VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS   OVERSEAS  CORPORATION 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Edgar  W.  Smith,  vice  president.  General  Motors 
Overseas  Corporation,  New  York.  N.  Y..  broadcast  on  Farm 
Porum  program.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  March  10.  1939: 

I  feel  highly  complimented  at  having  been  asked  to  speak  to- 
night to  a  farm  audience  on  a  subject  which  Is  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  and  the  Industrialist  alike. 

Tou  may  well  wonder  why  a  representative  of  the  automobile 
Indxistry  should  feel  called  upon,  as  I  do,  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
question  of  the  benefits  of  the  administration's  reciprocal  trwle 
agreements  program  to  American  agriculture.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  all  of  us  were  supposed  to  stay  In  our  own 
backyards  and  tend  to  our  own  knitting — the  fanner,  xmder  thla 
principle,  thovight  exclusively  in  terms  of  his  crops  and  his  prices; 
the  big  manufacturer  thought  in  terms  of  the  goods  he  produced 
and  sold;  the  small  merchant  kept  his  eyes  flxed  very  closely  on 
what  was  going  on  In  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 

That  experiment  in  isolationism  worked  out  very  t>adly  Indeed, 
and  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  days  of  narrow  self-mter- 
est  which  gave  the  Idea  birth  are  gone  with  the  big  wind  of  the 
depression.  We  recognize  today  that  our  economy  is  an  economy 
which  is  woven  and  interwoven  not  only  within  our  own  natlonii 
boundaries,  but  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe;  that  America  la 
prosperous  when  the  world  is  prosperous;  that  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consumer  himself,  are 
Interrelated  and  Interdependent  threads  In  the  great  fabric  of  our 
national  well-being  There  Is  no  more  hopeful  sign  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  today  than  the  fact  that  this  new  recognition  of 
our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  has  arisen. 

The  automobile  Industry  is  deeply  concerned,  of  course,  with 
maintaining  and  expanding  the  market  it  has  found  for  Its  prod- 
uct abroad.  I  can  say  to  you  quite  sincerely,  however,  that  we 
are  even  more  deeply  concerned  tn  seeing  the  market  maintained 
and  expanded  In  foreign  lands  for  tbe  agricultural  commodities 
that  the  farmer  produces.  If  this  statement  sounds  paradoxical. 
I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  sold 
In  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  Is  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  vehicles  sold  In  all  of  our  export  markets  com- 
bined. V/e  have  no  lUuslons,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  to  where  our 
greater  interest  lies.  We  want  to  see  farm  exjxjrts  Increased 
because  we  know  that  our  domestic  market  for  motorcars  and 
other  manufactured  goods  Is  definitely  In  Jeopardy  so  long  as  a 
lack  of  foreign  demand  for  American  farm  products  keeps  the 
American  farmer  from  a  full  measure  of  prosperity. 

There  are  some  who  wiU  say  that  there  are  other  scdutlons  to 
the  farmer's  problem  than  an  Increase  In  his  export  sales.  I  say 
in  reply  that  these  other  solutions  have  been  tried  and  that  they 
have  failed,  and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  farmer  throw  hlB 
whole  weight  behind  the  effort  to  expand  his  foreign  markets  as 
the  one  approach  above  aU  others  that  hc^ds  promise  of  success 
without  attendant  danger. 

If  any  of  us  are  to  set  about  the  Job  of  Increasing  our  expnrts. 
whether  of  motorcars  or  of  farm  crops,  we  shall  find  that  ttM 
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first  necessity  Is  to  provide  a  volume  of  dollar  exchange  abroad 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get  paid  for  the  things  we  want  to  sell. 
We  shall  find  that  the  only  way  this  dollar  exchange  can  be 
croattd  is  by  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  volume  of  foreign  goods 
"Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  find  furthermore 
that  such  an  increase  can  occur,  from  this  point  on.  only  if  our 
American  tariff  structure  Is  revised  on  a  safe,  sound,  and  Intelli- 
gent basis.  J.  ^  r,    4. 

The  automobile  industry,  of  all  industries  in  the  United  States, 
has  given  the  most  consistent  and  ttie  most  vigorous  support  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  sponsored  by  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull.  We  have  given  this  support  because  we  be- 
lieve In  the  principle  of  a  more  abundant  two-way  flow  of  American 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  bc-cause  we  believe  that 
tariff  making  in  the  United  States  Is  a  business  problem  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  In  a  businesslike  way.  We  have  supported 
the  Hull  program  because  we  believe  that  tariff  making  can  be 
dealt  with  In  a  businesslike  way  only  If  It  Is  taken  out  of  reach 
of  the  logrolling  and  the  back  scratching  that  has  always  gone 
on  in  Congress,  and  put  instead  into  the  hands  of  the  executive 
department.  We  have  supported  it  because  we  believe  that  the 
executive  department  can  handle  the  problem,  with  nnallty  and 
without  risk  of  a  senatorial  veto.  In  the  over-all  economic  Interest 
of  the  Jfation  as  a  whole. 

The  "businesslike  manner  in  which  the  State  Department  has 
dealt  with  the  tariff  problem  has  given  us.  to  date.  19  trade  agree- 
ments which  have  greatly  expanded  our  exports,  without  harming. 
In  the  Instance  of  the  reciprocal  imports,  a  single  efficient  Indus- 
try or  a  single  producer  of  basic  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
If  these  ^agreements  had  not  been  negotiated  finally  by  the  State 
•Department,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  we  would  have,  today, 
,  not  19  agreements,  but  one  or  two  or  three;  and  that  these  would 
have  been  emasculated  by  the  logrolling  and  back  scratching  in 
the  8?nate  to  a  point  where  they  lacked  any  potency  of  real 
.^-.effect. 

Exports  of  American  automobiles  have  increased  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  enthusiastic  about  It;  but  I  want  to  remind  you  again  of 
what  I  said  about  our  greater  and  more  realistic  Interest  in  farm 
exports.  If  we  really  thought.  In  the  automobile  industry,  that  Mr. 
Hull  had  "sold  the  American  fanner  down  the  river"  in  the  negoti- 
ating he  has  done.  I  assure  you  that  we  would  not  dare  to  stand 
for  him  as  boldly  as  we  do.  The  accusation  that  he  has  betrayed 
the  farmer  In  the  work  he  has  done  Is  Incredible,  but  the  accusa- 
tion has  been  made,  and  Its  very  shamelessness  demands  that  it  be 
answered. 

I  want  to  cite  you.  in  this  connection,  three  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  three  very  pertinent  answers. 

1.  Has  there  been  an  unprecedented  and  ruinous  flood  of  Imports 
of  farm  products  into  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program? 

No.  The  value  of  competitive  agricultural  imports  was  greater 
In  "V'cut  of  the  12  years  prior  to  1932  than  the  value  in  1937. 
Imports  of  two  types  of  agricultural  products  were  unusually  high 
In  1937.  One  type  included  products  such  as  rubber,  silk,  tea, 
coffee,  and  bananas,  which  are  not  produced  In  the  United  States 
at  all. 

The  other  type  Included  food  and  feed  crops  of  which  domestic 
production  was  severely  curtailed  by  the  drought  of  1936  which  cut 
our  crops  from  one-fourth  to  one-half.  Drought  shortages  of  these 
crops  cut  down  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
such  as  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  imports  of  these  products 
made  up  the  balance  of  our  total  agricultural  Imports — but  they 
never  amounted  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  losses  caused 
by  the  drought  Itself. 

2.  Were  the  Increased  imports  in  1937  due  to  the  general  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  on  farm  products  under  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram? 

No.  Tariir  rates  on  practically  all  food  and  feed  products  are 
exactly  where  they  were  fixed  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

3.  How  have  the  trade  agreements  benefited  the  American  farmer? 
Since  1934  our  exports  to  countries  with  which  we  have  trade 

agreements  have   increased,  year  by  year,  more  rapidly  than  oiur 
exports  to  countries  with   which  we  do  not  have  agreements. 

In  1937  exports  of  American  agricultural  products  to  coun- 
tries with  which  we  had  trade  agreements  were  42  percent  greater 
than  they  were  in  1935  when  only  one  trade  agreement  was  In 
effect,  while  exports  of  farm  products  to  non-trade-agreement  coun- 
tries were  4  percent  less  than  In  1935.  In  the  12  months  ended 
June  30,  1938,  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  trade -agreement 
countries  Increased  In  value  $81,000,000,  or  more  than  39  percent 
over  the  value  for  the  preceding  12  months,  while  exports  of  these 
products  to  non-trade-agreeraent  countries  in  the  same  period  in- 
creased only  a  little  more  than  14  percent. 

In  1932.  before  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  was  passed.  American 
form  cash  income,  on  domestic  and  export  sales  combined,  was 
only  $4,328,000,000  In  1937.  when  imports  were  higher,  farm  cash 
Income  was  $8,600,000,000. 

As   far  as   I   can    make  out    from   that    analysis,   the   only    agrl- 

..-      culturists   In   the   United   States   who   have   been   "sold   down  the 

;.af  river"    by    Mr.    Htill,   are    banana    growers    of    Idaho,    the   rubber 

'planters  of  Vermont,  the  coffee  planters  of  New  York,  and  the 

.      producers   of   silk   and    tea    and  cocoa    In   Georgia    and    Kansas 

and    New    Jersey.      All    the    rest    of    the    agriculturists    who    have 

been  critical  of  Mr    Hull,  have.  I  am  afraid,  gotten  the  Department 

of  State  mixed  up  with  the  Weather  Bureau. 


As  a  last  word,  I  want 
agriculture  and  industry  hiv 
which  springs  from  the  sta  Ice 
welfare.     We  can  help  ourse  ves 
by  giving  united  support  tc 
ness"  we  are  seeking  under 
for  which  our  great  Secretar  ' 
have  served  us  both  so  well 
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o  express  again  my  conviction  that 

,'e  a  common  stake  in  foreign  trade 

they  hold  as  one  in  the  domestic 

and  help  each  other  best,  I  think. 

the  cultivation  of  that   "extra  busi- 

the  liberal  principles  of  give  and  take 

of  State  has  always  stood,  and  which 
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OF 

HON.  MkRVIN  JONES 


OF   TEXAS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesddy.  April  11,1939 


CLARENCE   CANNON   OF   MISSOURI 
APRIL   8,    1939 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 


Tannon,  of  Missouri,  over  N.  B.  C. 


Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Ajpril  8,  1939: 


dajTs 


all 
grand 

COkSt 


When,  in  the  closing 
announced,  that  for  the  fl 
States,  appropriations  for 
2  years  had  reached  a 
flashed    the    news    from 
metropolitan  newspaper  In 
on  a  billion-dollar  Congresi 

This    session    of    Congre4s 
reported  out  a  bill  carry! 
lion    dollars   for    1    year 
Government    alone — the 
newspapers  had  very  little 

A  billion  dollars  for 
planation  of  the  lack  of 
to  examine  this  long  bill 
of  dollars,  you  discover 
bill"  is  largely  a  misnomer 
It  is  known  as  the 
of  fact,   a  large  part  of 
than  agricultural  purposes 

For   example,   the   bill 
reau,   of   only   incidental 
talned  chiefly  for  the 
$7,000,000  for  the 
diseases,  primarily  for  the 
$5,000,000  for  meat  inspect|( 
of  the  packers  and  mi 
and  wholesomeness  to  the 

Approximately  $20,000 
branch  of  agriculture 
development   of    national 
million  dollars  for  the 
vatlon  of  wildlife,  a 
In  greater  volume  and 
Nearly  $200,000,000  for  the 
able  activity  but  one  in 
than   any  other  citizen; 
Inadequate  sum  is  provide^ 
the  farm  with  the  great 
most  of  this  money  is 
the  Food  and  Drug 
leaves  the  processors  and 
metlcs,  etc.  of  secondary 
of   no   more   benefit   to 
Ten   million   dollars   for 
the   national    forests    and 
whatever.     And  similar 
to  mention. 

So,  when  prompted  to 
appropriation  bill  and  the 
ber  that  a  large  part  of  it 
be  charged  neither  to  the 

But  such  items  serve 
Importance,  probably  the 
bills  affecting  directly 

trlct,    directly    or    indirectly 
Nation,  urban  and  rural. 

In  this  connection   therfe 
the  Jurisdiction  and 
House,   the   Committee 
which   cannot   report 
proprlations,  exclusively  ar 
report  legislation.     In  oth( 


the    Committee    on    Appropriations 

in#  an   appropriation  In  excess  of   a  bU- 

o  ily,    and    for    one    department    of    the 

E  epartment    of    AgriciUture.     And    the 

;o  say  about  It. 

agr  [culture,  but  perhaps  that  Is  the   ex- 

e  litorial  Interest.     For,  when  you  come 

w  1th  its  hundreds  of  Items,  and  millions 

th^t  the  term  "agricultural  appropriation 

and  highy  misleading  and  that  while 

agriciitural   appropriation   bill,   as  a  matter 

tie  money  it  appropriates  is  for  other 


ci  imes 


to 


ami 


of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  It  was 

St  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 

departments  of  the  Government  for 

total  of  a  billion  dollars,  headlines 

to    coast,    and    editorials    in    every 

the  Nation  commented  apprehensively 


$6,000,000   for   the   Weather  Bu- 
s|»rvice   to   agriculture,   and   now  main- 
of  the  civil  and  military  air  service; 
of  tuberculosis  and   kindred   stock 
irotectlon  of  the  health  of  consumers; 
on,  a  service  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
through  its  guaranty  of  quality 
general  public, 
for  the  Forestry  Service — not  even  a 
principally  in  the  protection  and 
forests    and    national    resources.      Four 
of  Biological   Survey,   the  conser- 
Interest,  demand  for  which  comes 
from  the  city  than  the  country. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads — a  most  laud- 
\4hlch  the  farmer  Is  no  more  interested 
fact,  out  of  this  amount  a  wholly 
for  farm-to-market  roads,  connecting 
of  interiu-ban  highways  for  which 
Two  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
which  deals  with  food  as  It 
as  it  leaves  the  farm,  and  with  cos- 
importance  on  the  farm,  and  at  most 
farmer    than    to   any    other    Industry, 
roads   and   trails,   spent   largely   in 
of   practically   no    agricultural    benefit 
lt4ms  throughout  the  bill  too  numerous 


bene  it 
eradicat  on 


ddli  men. 


.00) 
cons  umed 

il    foresi 

Bu  reau 
natio  nal 

Insl  stence 


n 


65  stem 
spent 
Admli  listratlon, 
I  ot 
i 
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f c  rest 


Comment  on  the  size  of  the  agricultural 
amount  it  carries,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
Is  far  from  being  agricviltural  and  is  to 
1  armer  nor  the  farm. 

make  the  bill,   already  of  surpassing 

nost  widely  discussed  of  all  the  supply 

immediately  every  congressional  dls- 

every    Interest    and    industry    In    the 

and  factory,  farm  and  city. 

is  sometimes  a  tendency   to  confuse 

of  two  great  committees  of   the 

Agriculture,    a   legislative   committee, 

and  the  Committee   on   Ap- 

approprlating  committee  which  cannot 

r  words,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
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writes  the  farm  laws,  establishes  the  farm  programs.  And  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Appropriations  furnishes  the  money  to  operate  those 
laws  and  put  these  farm  programs  into  effect.  Without  money 
to  run  them,  farm  programs  are  like  guns  without  ammvmitlon 
or  automobiles  without  gas.  And  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bUl,  furnishes  the  am- 
mxuiition  and  the  gas.  supplies  the  money,  to  make  the  mare  go. 
Let  us  take  a  concrete  instance.  The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
passed  the  Farm  Act  of  1938.  directing  that  the  farmers  of  the 
ccuntry  be  paid  parity  prices  for  their  products.  But  the  law 
meant  nothing,  and  the  farmer's  prices  were  not  affected  until 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  put  through  an  appropriation 
and  provided  the  money  to  make  the  law  operative. 

What  is  a  parity  price?  I  suppose  so  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  parity  prices,  and  there  has  been  such  exhaustive 
debate  in  Congress  on  farm  parity,  for  the  last  20  years,  that 
everybody  understands  that  a  parity  price  for  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
eggs,  and  other  farm  products,  is  a  price  which  will  make  the 
farmer's  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and  eggs  today  buy  as  much  as  the 
same  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  eggs  would  have  twught  before  the 
war. 

E^rerybody  will  remember  that  before  the  war  the  price  of 
farm  products  and  the  price  of  manufactured  products — wages 
for  farm  labor  and  wages  for  union  labor— were  fairly  adjusted, 
and  under  the  price  schedules  of  that  day  agrlculttire  was  on  a 
plane  of  economic  equality  with  labor  and  industry.  Then  came 
the  war,  and  aU  prices  advanced.  Farm  prices  went  up.  In- 
dustrial prices  went  up.  Wage  scales  went  up — went  up  together — 
to  the  highest  peak  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country.  And 
everybody  was  satisfied;  everybody  had  purchasing  power;  every- 
body had  enough  and  to  spare:  everybody  was  prosperous — on 
the  farm  and  in  the  city  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  a 
surprising  thing  happened — a  thing  as  unfair  and  unjust  and  In- 
equitable as  it  was  surprising.  The  bottom  fell  out  of  farm 
prices  while  the  prices  of  everj-thlng  the  farmer  had  to  buy  re- 
mained at  wartime  levels.  Hogs  fell  from  $28  to  $2.  Wheat  went 
down  from  $2.40  to  30  cents.  Eggs  dropped  from  60  cents  to  8 
cents.  And  everything  else  in  proportion.  Now  that  would  not 
have  been  so  bad  If  the  price  of  everything  that  went  up  with 
farm  prices  had  come  down  with  farm  prices.  But  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  while  agriculture  was  falling,  labor  and  industry  not 
only  maintained  wartime  levels,  but  advanced,  until  today  It 
costs  more  to  ship  45-cent  com  than  it  cost  to  ship  $1.50  com  in 
1920;  costs  more  to  ship  9-cent  cotton  than  it  cost  to  ship  35-cent 
cotton  during  the  war;  takes  more  to  buy  a  binder  to  cut  60-cent 
wheat  than  it  took  to  buy  a  binder  to  cut  $2.40  wheat.  And  to- 
day— when  pork  is  $7  and  eggs  are  20  cents — the  union  wage  scale 
is  higher  than  when  p>ork  was  $28  and  eggs  were  60  cents.  Do 
our  friends  who  wear  cotton  clothing  and  who  eat  ham  and  eggs 
approve  of  that  disparity? 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  us.  The  farmer  does  not  object  to 
Increases  in  either  wages  or  prices.  The  farmer  believes  in  high 
wages  and  high  prices.  He  would  not  take  a  penny  from  the 
wages  of  labor  or  the  profits  of  Indtistry.  But  he  submits  to  all 
fair-minded  Americans  that  if  he  pays  high  wages  for  the  products 
of  labor  and  high  prices  for  the  output  of  Industry,  he  Is  entitled 
to  an  honest  wage  for  his  labor  and  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
That  is  what  a  parity  is — as  fair  a  price  for  what  the  farmer  sells 
as  the  farmer  must  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

And  the  Justice  of  that  contention  Is  so  obvious  that  all  polit- 
ical parties  have  promised  parity  in  their  national  platforms. 
And  the  Seventy-fllth  Congress,  at  last,  wrote  into  law  a  provUlon 
to  pay  parity   prices. 

But  such  laws  are  of  no  effect  imtll  money  Is  provided  to  make 
them  operative.  They  are.  as  has  been  said,  like  guns  without  am- 
munition or  automobiles  without  gas.  So  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations last  year  provided  $212,000,000.  and  this  year  reported 
out  $250,000,000  for  parity  prices.  These  amounts  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  farmer  full  parity,  but  they  are  steps  in  the 
right   direction. 

From  the  $212,000,000  appropriated  last  year  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  will  receive  11  cents  a  bushel  more  for  wheat  than  they 
have  already  been  paid.  6  cents  a  btishel  more  for  com.  and 
nearly  2  cents  a  povmd  more  for  cotton  on  their  1938  crop.  i>ay- 
able  this  coming  September  and  October,  And  if  the  $250,000,000 
appropriation  is  made,  they  will  receive  as  much  or  more  for  their 
1939  crop  payable  in  1940.  We  had  a  hard  fight  on  parity  In  the 
House  and  lost  by  a  vote  of  191  to  204.  Six  votes  would  have 
changed  it.  But  if  the  Senate  adds  It  to  the  bill,  and  the  cotmtry 
•uppcrts  us.  we  have  enough  votes  to  pass  it — and  to  spare — when 
It  comes  back  to  the  House  in  conference. 

And  industry  and  labor  will  profit  as  well  as  agrlctilture.  The 
day  these  checks  reach  the  farm,  the  cash  registers  will  begin 
to  ring  In  every  btisiness  In  the  community,  orders  will  start  flow- 
ing to  the  factories,  and  latxjr  will  be  called  back  on  the  Job. 
On  the  other  hand — by  inverse  ratio — when  farm  prices  faU, 
farm  buying  power  drops,  factories  close,  and  labor  is  out  of  a  Job. 
Agriculttu-e  and  labor  and  indtistry  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We 
must  sink  or  swim  together.  ^^ 

And  let  It  never  be  forgotten  that  when  hogs  were  128  and  eggs 

were  60  cent*,  there  was  not  a  single  hungry  child  in  America:  and 
When  hogs  were  $2  and  eggs  were  8  cents  famine  stalked  like  a 
grim  ^>ectre  through  alley  and  lane,  and  bread  lines  formed,  and 
soup  kitchens  opened  in  every  city  in  the  Nation. 

My  friends,  farm  parity  means  business  parity.  A  square  deal 
for  agrlcultiu'e  is  a  square  deal  for  labor  and  industry.  And  In- 
evitably, irrevocably,  inexorably,  farm  prosperity  U  national  proa- 
perity. 


The  Industrial  Machinery  and  Reciprocal-Trade 

Agreements  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  country 
has  for  some  years  enjoyed  quite  a  large  export  business  in 
industrial  machinery,  it  was  natural  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  this  field  should  be 
given  consideration.  Of  the  16  agreements  negotiated  and 
in  effect  prior  to  January  1,  1938.  9  of  them  gave  this  coun- 
try concessions  relative  to  some  types  of  industrial  machines. 

The  trade  statistics  classification  "Industrial  machinery" 
covers  the  major  portion  of  our  exports  of  machines  to  pro- 
duce raw  materials  and  finished  consumers'  goods,  including 
construction  and  conveying  machinery,  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, mining,  well,  and  pumping  machinery;  textile,  sew- 
ing, and  shoe  machinery;  and  many  other  types.  In  most 
of  these  fields  the  American-made  product  is  far  superior  to 
the  product  of  any  other  country. 

An  analysis  of  exports  of  industrial  machinery  shows 
clearly  that  these  concessions  have  not  been  of  any  special 
value.  According  to  figtu-es  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  our  total  exports  of  indus- 
trial machinery  in  1937  were  86.6  percent  of  the  1929  level. 
To  nonagreement  countries  the  total  exports  in  1937  were 
slightly  above  the  1929  level,  while  to  agreement  countries 
which  gave  us  concessions  they  were  but  55.6  percent  of  1929. 
and  to  non-concession -agreement  coimtries  but  62.7  percent 
of  1929. 

And,  if  we  analyze  the  pictiu^  honestly,  we  will  find  that 
our  increase  in  these  exports  is  not  of  a  healthy  nature,  be- 
cause it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 
minerals  of  all  types  are  important.  There  have  been  very 
large  increases  in  machinery  of  this  tsrpe.  It  is  also  essential 
in  the  prosecution  of  war  to  have  metal-working  machinery 
to  take  these  minerals  and  make  them  into  armament. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
present  world  unrest,  for  practically  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  increasing  their  expenditures  for  armaments. 
It  is  ample  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  Secretary  Hull's  claim 
that  these  treaties  are  a  force  helpful  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agreements  have 
achieved  neither  of  their  objectives:  TO  promote  our  foreign 
trade  and  to  help  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Problems  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  11.1939 


1 

STATEMENT  BY  ELUOTT  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 

from  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning  entitled  "Son 
Doubts  President's  Aid  for  South — ^Roosevelt's  Advice  Termed 
•Vague':  Elliott  Criticizes  Spending,  Taxes." 

I  also  ask  that  a  similar  article  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  April  11  on  the  same  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcorp. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  11.  1939] 

Bon  Doubts  Pkesidents  Aid  for  South— Roosevxi-ts  Advice  Tekmed 

"Vague";  Elliott  CRmciZES  Si»endinc.  Taxes 

Fort  Worth.  Tex..  April  10— Elliott  Roosevelt,  second  son  of  the 
Presdent.  ton'.ght  said  the  South  could  never  "get  out  of  hock 
under  the  administrations  "vague"  encouragement      He  said  the 
New  Deal  pump  priming  "and  tax  structure  erected  to  foot  the  blU 
are  defeating  their  purpose  of  business  recovery."  „  ^  ^,     , 

Youne  Roosevelt,  in  a  regular  radio  commentary,  called  his  fa- 
ther's BMertlon  that  the  South  cculd  better  its  position  by  investing 
Its  own  capital  in  its  own  establishments  "vague  and  distant  when 
cme  begins  to  analyze  the  Ills  to  overcome." 

UTOPtAN    IDEAL 

"Without  specific  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  administra- 
tion." he  said,  "the  South  cannot  be  expected  to  take  Its  place  in 

the  economic  sun.  »^  ^  ^i.     «  „  t-w.„i 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  New  Deal 
pump-prlmlng  methods  and  the  tax  structure  erected  to  foot  the 
bUl  are  defeating  their  purpose  of  business  recovery.  ^    ..^  ^ 

"The  New  Deal  and  Its  leader,  the  President,"  he  declared,  had 
a  Utopian  ideal  in  mind  In  its  recovery  program.  That  ideal 
was  the  raising  of  standards  of  living  of  persons  in  aU  walks  of 

"The  primary  aim  was  business  recovery,  which  would  make 
that  goal  possible  The  pump-prlmlng  theory  was  an  abortive 
means  to  an  end— a  hlt-or-mlss  program.  •  •  •  The  New  Deal 
planners  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fundamental  fact  that  with- 
out healthy  competition  and  adequate  return,  there  can  be  no 
healthy  trade." 

BLAMES    FROZEN    CAPITAL 

He  listed  fotir  "chief  obstacles"  to  the  South's  economic  rejuvena- 
tion—frozen  capital.  Inequitable  freight  rates,  lack  of  a  balanced 
agricultural  program,  with  resultant  denuded  soil,  and  lack  of  a 
long-range  educational  program  "to  teach  the  masses  the  art  of 

better  living."  ^     ^     ^^  .,     ^ 

In  referring  to  his  father's  formula  for  getting  the  South  out 
of  hock  to  the  North,"  Roosevelt  said  that  "the  problem  of  frozen 
capital"  was  hindering  the  South  from  taking  this  bit  of  advice. 
Frozen  capital,  he  said.  "Is  perhaps  more  pressing  on  the  South 
than  on  any  other  section,  since  as  a  comparatively  undeveloped 
country  the  South  must  look  to  new  Investments  of  new  capital  if 
it  Is  to  become  Industrialized." 

Inequitable  freight  rates,  he  said,  "make  It  impossible  for  In- 
dustry and  potential  Industry  of  this  section  to  get  its  products 
to  market  and  compete  with  products  from  the  more  favored  areas." 
The  abolition  of   "discriminatory  rate  dlfTerentlals."  he  asserted^ 
la  the  battle  "of  greatest  Importance  to  the  South  at  this  time." 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  11.  19391 
Elliott  Roosevelt  Sats  New  Deal's  Help  Is  "Vague" — Contends 

It  Will  Never  Get  Sotrrn  "Otrr  of  Hock  ";  Hrrs  Pump  Priming 

AND  Taxzs 

Foot  Worth.  Tex..  April  10. — Elliott  Roosevelt,  second  son  of  the 
President,  said  tonight  that  the  South  could  never  "get  out  of  hock" 
under  the  administration's  "vague"  encouragement.  He  said  the 
New  Deal  pump  priming  "and  tax  structure  erected  to  foot  the  bill 
were  defeating  their  purpose  of  business  recovery." 

In  a  regular  radio  commentary  he  called  his  father's  assertion 
that  the  South  could  better  Its  position  by  investing  its  own  capital 
in  Its  own  establishments  "vague  and  distant  when  one  begins  to 
analyze  the  ills  to  overcome. 

"Without  specific  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  administra- 
tion." he  said,  "the  South  cannot  be  expected  to  take  its  place  in 
the  economic  sun. 

PT7MP  PRIMING  "ABOR'nVK" 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  many.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  New  Deal 
pump-prlmlng  methods  ar.d  the  tax  structure  erected  to  foot  the 
bill  are  defeating  their  purpose  of  business  recovery.  The  New  Deal 
and  its  leader,  the  President,  we  all  agree,  had  a  Utopian  ideal  in 
mind  In  its  recovery  program.  That  Ideal  was  the  raising  of  stand- 
ards of  living  of  persons  In  all  walks  of  life. 

"The  primary  aim  was  business  recovery,  which  would  make  that 
goal  possible.  The  pump-prlmlng  theory  was  an  abortive  means 
to  an  end — a  hlt-or-mlss  program  without  precedent,  and  conse- 
quently without  thorough  planning  in  advance. 

"In  constructing  their  theory  the  New  Deal  planners  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  fundamental  fact  that  without  healthy  com- 
petition and  adequate  returns  there  can  be  no  healthy  trade." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  one  must  look  farther  than  the  claim 
that  business  was  "scared  of  Government,"  which  he  described  as  a 
•*wlll-o*-the-wlsp"  psychology. 

lists  roua  obstacles 

He  listed  four  "chief  obstacles"  to  the  South's  economic  rejuve- 
nation . 

1.  Froaen  capital. 

a.  Inequitable  freight  rates. 

S.  Lack  of  a  balanced  agricultural  program  with  restiltant  de- 
nuded soil. 

4  Lick  of  a  long-range  educational  prc^ram  "to  teach  the  masses 
the  art  of  better  living. ' 


mare 


inve«  tments 
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Inequitable  freight  rates 
dustry  and  potential  Industry 
market  and  compete  with  products 

The  abolition  of  "disc 
Is  the  battle  "of  greatest 


f(  >rmula  for  getting  the  South  "out  of 

fcat  "the  problem  of  frozen  capital" 

taking  this  bit  of  advice.     Frozen 

._  ^  pressing  on  the  South  than  on  any 

in  paratlvely   undevelop>ed  country  the 

of  new  capital  If  It  is  to  be- 


he 


said,  "make  it  impossible  for  In- 
of  this  section  to  get  its  products  to 
from  the  more  favored  areas." 
dlscrlmin|itory  rate  differentials,"  he  asserted, 
nee  to  the  South  at  this  time." 
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LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

VISCONSIN 

qF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
April  11. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  OSWALD  GARItlSON  VILLARD  IN  APRIL  ISSUE  OP 

K  ARPER'S 


Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.    Mi 
sent    to   have   printed    in 
thought-provoking  article 


(By  Oswal( 


tional   orphans 

before  the  footlights,  bewail 

of  everything   necessary   to 


distressing  picttire.  and  year 
sums  to   meet   those   tragic 


$5,000,000,000 

000:  in  1934-35.  $709,931,000 

the  services  rejoiced  in  gifts 


the  more  they  want.     Only 
fear  which  pries  these  vast 
grows  steadily.     Each  year  we 
on  other  stages  overseas,  anc 


secure — until  the  show  goes 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  on« 
half  has  really  advanced  ou' 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the   Record   an    interesting    and 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  en- 
titled "Wanted:  A  Sane  lefense  Policy,"  which  appears  in 
the  April  1939  issue  of  Han  er's  magazine. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fi)llows: 

(Prom  Harpers   ulagazine  for  April  19391 
Wanted  :  A  S  ane  Defense  Polict 


Garrison  Villard) 


Of  all  the  acts  being  put  upon  our  national  stage  there  is  none 
to  compare  with  the  drama  ol  national  defense.  Annually  the  show 
appears  and  always  on  a  larger  scale,  always  costing  more  and  more 
millions,  always  featuring  tlie  pitiful  appearance  of  our  two  na- 
the  Army  afd  the  Navy,  who  exhibit  their  rags 
their  absolute  indigence,  their  lack 
;  nake  them  great  and  powerful  and 
capable  of  affording  100-perc  snt  protection  to  cur  entire  country. 
Year  by  year  the  congressloi  al  audience  is  deeply  moved  by  this 

)y  year  it  hands  out  larger  and  larger 
wants.    This  year,   according   to  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  t  lere  are  grave  and  dangerous  "short- 
ages in  artillery,  tanks,  combrt  cars,  airplanes,  machine  guns,  semi- 
automatic rifles,  antitank  gu^,  antiaircraft  guns,  ammunition,  gas 

and  quadrants,"  and  all  gvm  car- 
riages are  of  "an  old  model  designed  more  than  40  years  ago." 
Yet  since  1933  the  Army  ard  Navy  have  received  a  total  of  nearly 
In  1933-34  t^ese  orphans  got  a  beggarly  $540,356,- 
in  1936-37,  $935,114,000.  In  1937-38 
of  $1,027,841,000.  and  perhaps  by  the 
time  this  article  appears  their  last  demand  for  $1,668,283,000  will 
have  been  honored.  If  so,  t  lat  Joint  Army  and  Navy  bill  wiU  be 
$954,227,000  more  than  the  entire  cost  ($734,056,202)  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  y(  ar  before  we  entered  the  World  War. 

these  days  of  dictators  and  of  alarms 
of  war  that  might  satisfy  our  military  mendicants,  but  he  would 
be  a  fool  who  would  proph^y  that  we  shall  not  reach  the  two- 
billion  mark  within  2  years. 

The  more  we  give  the  flgltlng  services  the  less  they  have  and 

one  thing  Is  clear  year  by  year:  The 

beneficences  out  of  the  national  tiU 

are  bidden  to  look  upon  the  tragedies 

when  we  do,  we  open  up  our  purses 

and  count  no  cost;  after  whith  we  taxpayers  go  about  our  business 

confident  that  now  we  are  really  protected  and  that  aU  is  weU  and 

on  again, 
knows  whether  the  last  billion  and  a 
security  or  not.    If  we  peek  behind 


the  defense  curtains,  we  fii  d  on  the  testimony  of  many  of  the 
actors  themselves  waste,  ex  ravagance,  lncomi>etence,  a  babel  of 
contradictory  voices,  conf uslc  n.  We  discover  that  there  Is  no  estab- 
lished defense  policy,  that  a  or  military  and  naval  objectives  have 
never  been  defined  and  adjpted.  Nor  have  we  decided  on  the 
foreign  policy  by  which  these  may  be  shaped — has  not  President 
Roosevelt  just  told  the  Wa^iington  correspondents  that  probably 
only  a  newspaper  columnist :  could  work  out  a  complete  and  rigid 
foreign  policy?  Hence  the  Government  Is  demanding  the  Impos- 
sible of  Army  and  Navy,  slnjce  we  ask  them  to  defend  us  and  yet 
do  not  tell  them  what  they  Ishall  defend.  Nobody  knows  whether 
Army  and  Navy  are  merely  td  guard  our  coaists  or  are  to  be  prepared 
to  fight  overseas,  as  in  1917- 18,  or  are  Just  to  defend  all  the  Amer- 
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leas,  or  must  protect  our  coasts  and  also  keep  open  our  trade  route* 
to  South  America.  It  Is  not  even  established  whether  we  shaU  or 
shall  not  fight  for  the  Philippines,  independent  or  otherwise. 

One  byproduct  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  single  Joint  defense 
plan.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  adequate  cooperation  between  Army 
and  Navy — nothing  approaching  It:  the  hostility  l>etween  them  Is 
80  great  that  It  was  announced  on  January  1  that  combined 
maneuvers  would  not  be  carried  on  In  the  Caribbean  this  year  tie- 
cause  of  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the  last  Joint  war 
games — a  situation  ^rhlch  must  make  the  dictators  hold  their  sides 
lor  laughter. 

Our  defense  policies  change  literally  from  hour  to  hour  as  the 
President  is  swa3red  by  some  gust  of  emotion  or  some  admirals  have 
bright  new  ideas  about  extending  our  defense  lines  farther  into 
the  Pacific.  A  year  ago  the  President  declared  that  we  must  have 
two  huge  navies,  one  in  the  Pacific  and  one  In  the  Atlantic,  each 
able  to  defeat  any  two  adversaries  that  n^ht  together  attack  us. 
He  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  that  would  cost  or  how  many 
years  it  would  take  to  build  stich  a  fleet,  even  If  we  had  shipyards 
capable  of  undertaking  it.  That  was  too  much  even  for  the  ad- 
mirals. Perstiaded  to  abandon  this  scheme,  the  President,  pro- 
foundly alarmed  perhaps  by  talk  of  Nazi  inter^-ention  in  South 
America,  turned  to  aviation.  The  first  trial  balloon  suggesting  a 
total  of  10.000  airplanes  having  met  with  a  bad  reception,  he  thei« 
decided  to  ask  for  a  mere  8.000.  of  which  500  are  to  be  manufactured 
at  once. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  assured  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  that  we  were  planning  only  to  defend  our  coasts  and 
never  to  send  troops  abroad — he  had  previously  appealed  to  all  the 
nations  in  an  address  befcxe  the  Woodrow  Wilson  PoundaUon  to 
Join  him  In  buUding  no  offensive  weapons  and  in  pledging  them- 
selves never  to  send  troops  beyond  their  boundaries.  Next  he  de- 
cided that  we  must  meet  and  defeat  the  enemy  500  miles  from  our 
Bliores— 500.  not  600.  or  1,000 — so  that  no  single  shell  might  fall 
upon  our  shores.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  himself  sat 
down  with  the  high  commands  of  both  services,  plus  leading  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  tell  the  Army  what  role  iU  forces  shall  play 
If  the  country  is  attacked.  So  far  as  anybody  knows,  the  part  ol 
the  Navy  in  relation  to  our  coast  defenses  (manned  by  the  Army) 
and  our  mine  fields,  and  what  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Army  air 
fleet  to  the  Navy  air  fleet  when  the  country  is  attacked  have  never 
been  defined:  a  major  general  recently  sarcastically  remarked  that 
If  war  should  come  a  collision  in  midair  of  Army  and  Navy  fivers 
would  not  be  impossible,  since  neither  force  would  know  which  way 
the  other  was  going.  Yet  the  President  must  recall  that  it  was 
the  long-delayed  unity  of  command  under  Poch  which  made  pos- 
sible the  allied  victory  in  1918  and  must  be  aware  that  unity  erf 
purpose  and  acticm  is  the  primary  requisite  for  successful  defense 
of  any  territory. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  requisite  for  a  sound  and  intelligent 
defense  program  would  be  a  most  carelul  conslderaticMi  ol  what 
dangers  actually  confront  us.  Who  are  our  potential  enemies? 
Next,  we  need  to  know  whether  such  potential  enemies  can  actuaUy 
Invade  this  country  or  undertake  seriotis  air  attacks.  The  layman 
believes,  as  the  result  of  unceasing  Army  and  Navy  propaganda  as 
to  our  defenselessness.  that  we  are  liable  to  attack  coming  tiirough 
the  oceans  or  the  air,  and  supposes  that  aU  military  and  naval 
authorities  ar«  in  agreement  on  this.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  OaUup  poll,  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  consent 
to  the  voting  of  those  bUlions  of  defense  dollars  which  they  or 
their  children,  or  their  children's  children,  will  some  day  have  to 
pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  great  division  of  opinKm  among 
military  and  naval  experts  as  to  whether  this  country  can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  Since  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  defense 
problem,  it  is  astounding  that  only  a  handful  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  is  really  concerned  with  a  serious  study  of  the  actual 
existing  world  situation  in  connection  with  our  own  safety,  and 
cares  enough  reaUy  to  ask  whether  we  are  or  are  not  in  danger. 
Ttie  rest  vote  the  sums  asked,  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

n 

Now,  let  us  Inquire  If  Inyaslon  Is  possible.  Here  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  opinions:  Speaking  to  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  the  late  Rear  Admiral  W.  W.  Phelps  declared  on  No- 
vember 18,  19S5:  "Of  course,  there  is  no  possibility  ever  of  any 
hostile  attack  on  either  of  our  coasts."  Admiral  YameU,  who  has 
so  admirably  commanded  our  fleet  in  Asia  during  the  war  In  China, 
testified  in  Washington  that  Japan  would  need  twice  as  large  a 
fleet  as  we  have  in  order  to  attack  us — her  present  fieet  is  by  no 
means  as  large  as  ours:  to  build  a  fleet  double  the  size  of  ours  would 
be  beyond  the  financial  possibilities  of  Japan  or  any  other  country, 
except  possibly  England.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Admiral  William 
8.  Sims,  the  admirable  commander  of  the  American  fleet  in  Buny 
during  the  World  War,  tcHd  Congress  shortly  l>efore  his  recrot 
death:  "No  foreign  power  or  group  of  powers  can  operate  across 
the  ocean  and  stand  In  combat  with  the  American  Navy  and  planes 
operating  from  home  bases." 

As  for  other  opinions.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  military  and  naval 
expert  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  In  Foreign  Affairs  in  AprU 
1938,  before  the  huge  naval -expansion  program  of  last  winter,  wrote 
that:  "The  Army  and  Navy  are  at  present  prepared  to  defend  both 
coasts  of  the  United  States  against  simultaneous  Invasion,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  HawaU.  Panama.  Alaska,  and  probably 
South  America,  from  any  attacks  that  can  reasonably  be  fc»eseen." 
Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  author  of  The  Ramparts  We  Watch, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  exclaim.';  that:  "We  should 
thKn^  God  that  today  we  can  pursue  our  natloaal  way,  secure  ai 


yet  from  the  fear  of  Invaafon.**  Maj.  Oen.  Jdmson  Hagood.  tn  his 
book  We  Can  Defend  Amorlca  (1«37).  dedares  that:  "Considered 
from  a  defensive  standpoint.  America  is  the  strongest  military  na- 
tion on  earth — that  is.  it  is  the  easiest  nation  to  prepare  for  de- 
fensive warfare.  It  would  not  take  much  to  make  It  invrilnerabla 
against  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  that  could  possibly 
be  brought  against  It."  In  another  place  be  anjs  that  It  is  the 
fashion  to  discount  "the  enormous  dllBculttes"  that  "the  trackless 
seas  would  impose  upon  our  would-be  invaders."  Finally  llaj.  Oen. 
William  C  Rivers,  retired,  another  lifelong  soldier,  stated  after  the 
President's  address  to  Congress  in  January  that  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  any  considerable  force  is  out  ol  the  question. 
Major  Eliot  after  most  careful  computation  t>elleves  that: 

"The  full  force  that  might  possibly  be  brought  against  ttt"  by 
any  other  power  than  England,  (x  combination  of  two  powen  in 
one  ocean,  "is  in  the  nelghlx>rhood  of  300,000  combat  troops." 

Why.  then,  do  we  have  the  perslBtent  public  belief  that  we  ars 
In  danger,  flrst  of  all,  from  an  invasion  by  the  Japanese?  The 
only  explanation  is  that  from  this  field  reason  has  fled,  and  that 
there  Is  a  determined  effort  to  deceive  the  American  people  by 
those  who  want  us  to  go  to  war  in  the  east  in  order  to  assert  our 
rights  and  the  op>en  door  and  to  rescue  China  from  the  Japanese. 
The  most  extraordinary  about-face  Is  that  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
himself.  Writ'Jig  in  the  magazine  Asia  In  1923— Asia  thought  so 
much  of  this  article  that  they  reprinted  it  in  March  1934 — he  said: 
"If.  with  a  fleet  double  the  sire  of  Japan's  and  our  vastly  greater 
resources.  Invasion  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  was  ad- 
mitted to  l>e  probably  impossible,  certainly  impracticable,  for  us.  bow 
much  more  formidable  was  the  corre^wnding  problem  presented  to 
the  military  strategists  of  Japan." 

Yet  the  author  of  these  lines  now  insists  on  our  pouring  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  presumably  for  preparations  for  a 
war  which  he  here  admits  is  impracticable,  probably  impossible, 
and.  as  he  elsewhere  says,  certain  to  result  In  a  military  deadlock 
with  "Japan  and  the  United  States  •  •  •  making  faces  at  one 
another  across  a  no-man's  water  as  broad  as  the  Pacific."  If  It  Is 
urfred  that  this  opinion  was  expressed  16  years  ago  and  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  during  that  time,  the  reply  Is  that  nothing 
whatever  has  been  altered  In  the  strategic  situation  of  Japan  to 
the  United  States  and  vice  versa.  The  ocean  Is  Just  as  large:  It 
Is  still  Inrpossible  for  a  bomber  to  fly  7.000  miles  to  the  United 
States  with  a  load  of  bonabs — the  longest  single  flight  ever  made  is 
6.295  miles — and.  as  Major  Eliot  points  out.  In  wartime  "the  mili- 
tary radius  of  action  is  roughly  about  one-fourth  of  the  maximum 
range:  that  is.  the  plane  must  go  out  from  Its  base  and  return, 
which  cuts  the  range  in  half.  *  *  '."He  then  affirms  that  the 
maximum  range  of  a  bombing  idane  today  is  only  1.600  mllee — 
750  out  and  750  back. 

This  statement,  which  is  ol  fundamental  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  American  defense,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  highest 
naval  authority.  Admiral  Leahy,  who  has  Just  tefitified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that  the  fortifying  of  Guam 
would  not  be  a  threat  to  Japan  because  planes  loaded  with  bombs 
could  not  reach  Japan  proper  from  Guiun.  although  the  distance 
Is  only  1.400  miles.  This  testimony  alone  should  end  the  Ignoront 
talk  that  America  is  In  danger  of  airplane  attack  not  only  from 
Japan  but  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  Major  Eliot 
has  something  further  to  say: 

"While  It  Is  theoretically  possible  for  single  planes  to  fly  acrosi 
the  Atlantic  with  a  very  small  military  load,  drop  a  bomb  or  two, 
and  retui^.  as  a  practical  c^>eratlon  of  war  even  this  Is  out  of  the 
question  and  will  remain  so  as  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen;  a  serious 
attack  by  a  large  air  unit  Is  still  less  to  be  envisaged.  Planes  whlcb 
did  not  expect  to  return  might  raid  our  coasts,  but  no  nation  has 
enough  long-range  bocnlwrs  and  highly  trained  crews  to  waste  them 
In  enterprises  of  this  nature." 

Yet  only  the  other  day  In  Washington  a  high  official  told  me  that 
Hitler  has  l.SOO  bombers  ready  for  action  which  could  fly  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  36  hours.  I  have  wandered 
ever  since  how  there  could  possibly  t>e  suffldent  fields  in  the 
mountain -surrounded  Rio  Janeiro  to  take  care  of  them — there  are 
not:  Whether  there  wotild  be  hangars  for  even  50;  whether  they 
would  bring  their  trained  mechanics  with  them — for  every  flyer  the 
German  Army  details  15  groundmen  to  keep  him  in  the  air. 

If  reason  were  applied  to  this  problem,  we  should  recall  that  the 
puftiring  and  repairing  of  aircraft  is  a  highly  specialized  business 
requiring  special  machinery  and  specially  trained  mechanics;  that 
the  President  is  asking  for  miinnriR  of  dollars  in  order  that  airplane 
factories  in  this  country  may  be  put  in  readiness  for  mass  produc- 
tion if  war  should  come.  Yet  one  constantly  hears  the  glib  asser- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Oermany's  establishing,  xnora 
or  less  secretly,  an  airplane  base  \n  Mexico  or  Nicaragua  or  Guate- 
mala or  Ccdombla  and  then  raiding  New  York  City  or  Washington. 
Admiral  Leahy's  testimony  Is  the  complete  answer  to  that.  That 
sporadic  air  raids  could  be  made  upon  the  United  States  from  an 
airplane  carrier  lying  500  miles  out  at  sea  ts  quite  possible.  An 
Army  officer  who  has  been  studying  this  problem  for  some  time 
tells  me  that  no  country  can  hope  to  protect  itself  absolutely  from 
airplane  attack.  Engllah  and  French  maneuvers  have  shown  that 
some  airplanes  are  bound  to  slip  throu^  any  defensive  cordon  and 
esd^  antiaircraft  batteries,  especially  tf  there  is  low  visibility  or 
fog.  This  cOloer  lau^is  at  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  line  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  more  than  TJOOO  miles  long, 
with  antiaircraft  batteries.  Furthamore.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten In  considering  warfare  In  the  atr  that,  as  a  French  general  has 
put  It,  it  Is  not  the  airplanes  that  one  has  In  hand  at  the  outbreak 

Of  war  which  win  a  war  but  the  atr^aocs  made  after  war  has  begun. 
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Whether  Admiral  Leahy  and  Major  Eliot  are  right  or  wrong.  It 
wo^  certamiy  seem  as  If  Congress  could  profitably  Inquire  Into 
7iS  wSrthe^ituatlon  Is.  either  through  a  Joint  co?^"ee  rf 
ItTown  or  through  the  appointment  of  a  competent  board  ( two 
bills  fOT  this  pur^  have  been  Introduced),  like  the  Howell  Board 
authortz^  by  Congress  on  June  12.  1934.  Surely  Congress  could 
rnqSS^w  whethlrThe  President  Is  right  In  asserting  that  avia- 
tlon  conditions  have  undergone  so  sudden  and  so  radical  a  change 
M  to  demand  of  us  a  total  air  force  of  8,000  planes. 

ni 

RlKht  here  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  If  Congress  really  de- 
sired an  emclent  airplane  defense  It  would  have  a^ted  imme^ately 
unon  one  recommendation  of  Ita  own  creation,  the  Howell  Board, 
which  was  officially  known  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Commission. 
This  was  that  another  board  should  be  constituted  immediately 
to  consider  "the  whole  problem  of  military  organization  and  of 
Interservlce  relationship."  which,  It  felt,  called  for  "extended  ex- 
amination by  some  appropriate  agency  In  the  near  future. 

The  Howell  Board  stated  that  "the  present  degree  of  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Is  less  than  might  be 
desired  that  the  machinery  for  setUlng  differences  In  matters  or 
detail  lacks  something  in  effectiveness;  and  that  the  arrangements 
for  keeping  commanders  In  the  field  notified  of  their  respective 
responsibility  in  Joint  operations  with  neighboring  units  of  the 
Bister  service  are  strikingly  inadequate  "  But  Congress  has  not 
acted  It  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Bullard  has  said  that  "there  should  be  a  separate  unified  air 
force  equal  In  rank  and  importance  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
the  three  services  should  be  united  under  a  single  department 
head  "  The  former  chairman  of  the  House  Military  Committee. 
John  J.  McSwaln.  also  told  Congress  of  his  conclusion  that  "all  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Nation,  organized  solely  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  accomplish  economy.  In  order  to  accomplish 
effective  cooperation  in  training  and  fighting,  must  be  under  a 
single  authority  and  In  a  single  department." 

Nineteen  of  the  principal  nations — all  except  the  United  States — 
have  a  single  head  for  defense.  Cong^ress  must  realize  that  a  war 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  three  separate  air  forces,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  coordination  of  the  ocean  forces  and  land  forces.  We  now 
have  a  Marine  Corps  air  fleet,  a  Navy  air  fleet,  and  an  Army  air 
fleet,  and  even  a  small  Coast  Guard  air  fleet.  Apparently  Congress 
Is  willing  that  the  coordination  of  these  organizations  should  be 
left  unUl  the  coming  of  war.  If  and  when  one  comes.  How  could 
that  be  done  efficiently,  economically,  and  wisely  In  the  terrlflc 
Stress,  turmoil,  and  confusion  of  a  modern  war? 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  Invasion  by  a  foreign  army.  I 
stippose  that  someone  Is  thinking  of  a  statement  by  our  former 
Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  In  his 
letter  oppos:ng  the  Ludlow  resolution  for  a  referendum  on  war. 
In  this  letter  he  stated  that  "a  hostile  expedition  which  had  de- 
feated or  evaded  our  Navy  and  approached  within  200  miles  of  our 
coast,  not  onlj  coxild  within  24  hours  strike  a  devastating  blow 
upon  one  of  our  great  cities  and  its  neighboring  industrial  cen- 
ters, but  could  within  a  week  thereafter  land  a  hostile  force  of  at 
least  100.000  men  upon  our  shores  "  With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Stlm- 
8cn,  this  statement  shows  an  astounding  lack  of  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  military  and  naval  problems  Involved.  If  this 
hostile  armada  had  merely  "evaded"  our  Navy  It  would  certainly 
ufver  dare  to  land  at  any  point  on  our  soil  until  It  had  fouRht 
and  defeated  our  fleet  and  so  established  a  safe  line  of  communl- 
cailon  with  Its  home  territory.  If  It  had  defeated  our  fleet,  Mr. 
Stimson  forgets  that  It  wotold  still  have  to  encounter  our  sub- 
marines, our  mine  fields,  our  coast  defenses,  our  Navy  airplanes, 
our  Army  airplanes,  thousands  In  number,  and  would  then  have 
to  land  Its  100.000  men  at  some  place  on  our  shores  In  the  face 
of  a  large  part  of  the  400.000  men  of  the  mobile  army  which  the 
War  Department  states  it  will  soon  be  able  to  put  Into  the  field 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  mere  statement  of  the  above  proves 
the  absurdity  of  the  Stimson  statement:  but  If  a  man  of  his 
military  experience  in  Prance  during  the  World  War  Is  capable  of 
writing  this  It  Is  easy  to  forgive  the  ordinary  newspaper  reader 
who  really  thinks  that  the  Japanese  cotild  land  50.000  men  in 
San  Diego  and  deprive  him  of  his  Hollywood  movies. 

Had  Mr.  Stimson  given  a  little  study  to  ocean  tonnage  and 
the  speed  of  ships  he  would  not  only  have  learned  what  Major 
Elot  has  pointed  out:  That  200.000  Is  the  maxlmtim  force  which 
the  tonnage  of  any  country  or  pair  of  countries  outside  of  Eng- 
land could  move  to  our  shores,  he  would  never  have  written  that 
100.000  men  could  have  been  landed  in  7  days  after  Its  war  fleet 
had  dodged  our  Innocent  and  unsuspecting  Navy.  Had  he  taken 
the  list  of  ships  of  more  than  20.000  tons,  for  example,  he  would 
have  found  that  Germany  has  only  12.  and  only  a  part  of  these 
are  capable  of  crossing  the  ocean  In  7  days  under  the  most 
favorable  weather  conditions.  If  one  Interprets  Mr.  Stlmson's 
words  to  mean  that  the  transports  containing  the  100.000  men 
would  come  along  with  the  fieet.  then  fieet  and  transports  would 
be  kept  to  the  speed  of  the  slowest  merchant  vessel.  Taking 
MaJ<v  Eliot's  measure  of  4  tons  to  every  soldier  plus  8  tons 
for  his  equipment,  medical  supplies,  gas,  tanks,  motorcars,  head- 
quarters equipment,  eto..  Mr.  Stlmson's  force  of  100.000  would 
require  1.200.000  tons  of  shipping  or  three-fifths  of  Germany's 
entire  seagoing  shipping  of  2.000  tons  or  over.  Such  an  armada 
might  "evade"  the  United  States  Navy,  but  In  that  case  the  Navy 
would  have  to  be  sound  asleep  Indeed,  for  the  assembling  of  no 
less  than  300  transports  plus  the  entire  German  Navy  and  their 
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leisurely  voyage  across  the  ocean  would  certainly  put  the  Navy 
Department  on  notice  that  something  was  going  to  happen  In 
the  cotirse  of  10  or  12  days. 

The  same  thing  would  fee  true  If  England  should  undertake 
to  raid  our  shores.  On  the  24th  of  November  1937,  1,545  British 
cargo  vessels  of  more  than  2,000  tons  were  at  sea,  and  705  were 
In  harbor,  with  less  than  3(0  more  unaccoimted  for.  The  draw- 
ing In  of  enough  of  these  1,!00  ships  at  sea  to  make  up  the  neces- 
sary transport  fleet  would  tiake  any  country  aware  of  what  was 
happening,  whether  ourselves  or  Italy  or  Germany,  weeks  before 
the  event.  The  Stimson  i  ype  of  alarmist  Invariably  gives  the 
impression  that  the  invaders,  whether  Japanese  or  European, 
could  suddenly  turn  up  on  our  coasts  in  great  numbers  without 
ever  having  been  discovers  1  en  route  and  reported  by  wireless 
or  naval  airplanes.  And  w  lat  would  100.000  men  do  If  landed 
at  Norfolk  or  Boston  or  Ciarleston  or  Savannah?  The  smaller 
the  harbor  the  worse  off  tl:  ey  woxild  be;  for,  as  Major  Eliot  also 
points  out,  they  would  have  to  bring  with  them  lighters,  armored 
barges,  movable  piers,  craies.  base  equipment,  reserve  stores, 
ammunition,  and  special  Ian  ding  devices.  How  fast  could  a  trans- 
port fleet  move  towing  all  these  Impedimenta?  Major  General 
Hagood  declares  that  there  are  not  more  than  5  ports  In  the 
United  States  at  which  an  enemy  cotild  find  the  harbor  equip- 
ment necessary  to  unload  the  huge  artillery,  the  great  combat 
tanks,  the  vast  amount  or  ammunition  for  the  artillery,  etc. 
Few  ships  of  the  merchan  type  have  adequate  cranes  for  any 
such  service.  Here  the  dll  acuity  Is  that  the  average  American 
still  things  In  terms  of  th ;  Civil  War  or  our  War  with  Spain; 
in  the  latter  we  landed  Sha  fter's  army  upon  a  beach  on  a  couple 
of  flne  days  without  a  host!  e  shot  being  flred,  and  equipped  them 
with  a  few  antiquated  canion.  The  army  of  Shafter  bears  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  the  army  of  1939. 

If  further  proof  of  this  is  necessary,  the  reader  should  recall 
some  of  the  facts  of  our  p  eaceful  Invswlon  of  Prance.  That  re- 
quired a  stupendoxis  effort.  We  controlled  the  Atlantic,  but  it  took 
us  from  May  1917,  to  November  1,  1918,  to  move  2,032,883  troops. 
Of  these  only  884.647  cross  sd  under  the  American  flag.  Yet  we 
used  599  merchant  vessels  116  captured  enemy  ships,  and  87 
forcibly  requisitioned  Emtch  vessels.  In  addition  we  gradually 
put  into  service  some  700  vessels — 900  up  to  July  1,  1919 — built 
after  the  war  began.  Y(  t  British  ships  transported  for  ua 
1.095.258  men.  In  July  11  18.  alone  were  we  able  to  transport 
300.000  men  in  a  month.  3eneral  Hagood  asserts  that  not  on  a 
single  day  up  to  the  time  a'  the  armistice  did  we  land  more  than 
25.000  tons  of  supplies  a  nd  equipment,  although  we  needed 
40,000  tons  dally  to  keep  t  le  Army  going— the  Allies  made  good 
the  deficiency.  This  is  th ;  more  striking  because  we  had  only 
Just  begun  to  land  alrplares  and  cannon  when  the  war  ended. 
If  this  Is  all  we  could  do  n^ith  those  gigantic  efforts,  what  could 
Japan  do  with  only  637  st  Ips  In  Its  entire  merchant  fieet,  with 
double  the  distance  to  cover  going  and  coming?  What  Germany, 
with  only  2,321  ships  of  all  kinds  and  sizes?  I  have  no  space  to 
waste  on  those  who  assert  that  if  100.000  soldiers  got  a  foothold 
In  one  of  our  Important  <  itles  they  could  maintain  themselves 
and  manufactvire  all  the  t  upplles  they  needed;  I  refer  them  to 
Munchausen. 

Next,  let  us  consider  a  lit  le  bit  further  Mr.  Stlmson's  hypotheti- 
cal defeat  of  the  American  Fleet.  Admiral  Sims  once  stated  to  me 
and  others  that  if  we  went  o  war  with  Japan,  our  fleet  could  reach 
the  main  Japanese  island,  c  DUld  fire  a  few  rounds  at  the  coast  and 
kill  whoever  happened  to  (  et  In  the  way  of  our  shells,  and  then 
turn  round  and  come  back  "But.  Admiral."  said  I,  "what  would 
the  Japanese  Fleet  be  doing  to  us  during  this  time?"  "If  they  know 
their  business."  he  replied.  '  and  I  am  stire  that  they  do.  they  would 
be  hiding  behind  one  of  th<lr  1.000  Islands  and  waiting  for  us  to  go 
home.  They  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  we  could  not  stay  off 
their  coast  "so  why  should  they  risk  any  of  their  battleships  In  a 
combat  with  a  superior  fon  e  when  we  should  have  to  retire  of  our 
own  volition?"  I  spoke  of  our  having  many  tankers,  colliers,  and 
t  cargo  boats  capable  of  br  nging  supplies.  He  waved  that  aside, 
i  "A  battleship  fleet."  he  sal  3,  "is  tied  down  to  Its  base  and  has  a 
radius  of  not  over  2.500  mil?s."  He  added  that  In  his  Judgment  all 
the  money  spent  upon  the  1  ortlflcatlon  of  Hawaii  might  Just  as  well 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  he  scoffed  at  the  idea 
that  the  Japianese  Navy  co  ild  ever  reach  our  California  coast  and 
bring  with  it  fuel  enough  to  get  there,  to  maneuver  and  fight,  and 
then  to  return  7,000  miles  t  o  Its  home. 

All  writers  on  the  offensive  range  of  modem  fleets  agree  that 
that  cannot  be  put  above  2  500  miles.  Denllnger  and  Gary  In  their 
War  in  the  Pacific  put  it  at  2,000  miles.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  dc  not  know  today  that  any  of  the  new 
German  battleships  carried  sufficient  fuel  to  cross  the  Atlsmtlc. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Darnels  after  examining  the  captured  Ger- 
man ships  before  they  wer#  sunk  at  Scapa  Flow  publicly  stated  on 
his  return  that  not  a  sir  gle  German  cruiser  or  battleship  had 
bunker  capacity  to  have  et^bled  It  to  attack  any  American  harbor. 

were  frightened  into  believing  in  the 
prc^aganda  years  that  Gerbiany  was  all  prepared  to  rush  Into  one 
of  our  harbors  and  carry  o:  f  our  women  and  ovir  wealth. 


What  this  chaotic  sltual  ion  calls  for  is  plainly  a  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  nationa  defense,  including  the  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness  of  our  prese  it  services,  the  dangers  of  invasion,  and 
the  question  of  what  we  ai^  prepared  to  defend  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  defend.  In  thtsj  connection  Congress  might  remember 
that  the   national-defense    plank  of   the   Democratic   platform   of 
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1932  called  for:  "A  Navy  and  Army  adequate  for  national  defense 
based  on   a   survey  of   all   facts   affecting   the   existing   establish- 
ments that  the  people   in  time  of  peace   may   not  be  burdened 
by  an  expenditure  fast  apprachlng  1 1.000 ,000 ,000  annually,"    Others 
besides  the  writer  have   been  urging  this  for  some  time,  among 
them   Raymond   Clapper,   of   the   Scrlpps-Howard   newspapers,   and 
Gen.   Hug^    S.   Johnson.     Mr.   Clapper   virges   a    temporary    Joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  undertake  an  intelligent    j 
and  balanced  consideration  of  a  general  program.     I  should  prefer 
a   body  constituted   like   the   Howell   Commission,   representing   all 
points  of  view.     General  Johnson   declares   that  the  War  Depart- 
ment  has   been    "polltlcallzed"    and    'demoralized,"   that    "what   Is    | 
needed  here  is  an  indejaendent  commission  of  Congress  and  outside    ' 
experts  to  study  this  mix-up  and  suggest  a  solution  before  we  are 
too   far   launched   upon    spending   billions   for   defense."     He   has 
scored    General    Arnold    for    his    refusal    to    answer    In    public    the    | 
question  what  specific  dangers  the  General  Staff  had  In  mind  when    i 
It  endorsed  the  great  new  aviation  proposals.    'To  dub  as  military   | 
secrets  conjectures  els  to  Just  who  may  attack  us,  when,  where,  how. 
and   what  strength   Is  pure   hokum."    He   Is  opposed  to  keeping 
secret  broad  aspects  of  military  plans  and  policies  in  a  democracy 
and  says  that  you  cannot  do  It. 

In  this  study  of  our  national  defense  It  is  vital  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Imminent  danger  that  the  rising  tide  of  military  and  naval 
preparedness  will  in  itself  drive  us  well  along  the  road  to  fascism. 
The  proposal  to  subordinate  all  further  exp>anislon  of  our  electrical- 
power  Industry  to  the  possible  needs  of  our  military  nutchlne  In 
wartime  speaks  for  Itself.  The  voting  by  Congress  of  $12,000,000 
for  "educational"  orders  last  year,  which  the  President  asks  be 
increased  to  $32,000,000  this  year,  is  a  most  dangerotis  precedent. 
It  not  only  violates  for  the  first  time  the  rtile  of  not  awarding 
Federal  contracts  save  on  competitive  bidding,  but,  by  Inducing 
corporaUons  to  Install  new  machinery  and  equipment  for  produc- 
ing goods  for  military  purposes  and  to  enlarge  their  plants,  will 
make  them  yearly  supplicants  for  iiwre  and  more  orders  to  Justify 
their  capital  outlays  and  to  keep  their  additional  employees  at 
work.     "Education"  of  this  kind  may  never  end. 

What  will  it  avail  us  to  arm  to  the  utmost  limit,  to  subordi- 
nate our  national  and  Industrial  life  to  preparations  for  war, 
if  thereby  we  lose  our  democratic  soul — that  soul  we  are  supposed 
to  preserve  by  pouring  out  armament  expenditures  without  end? 


The   Star-Spangled   Banner   is   a   Living   Heritage 
Glorifying  Sacred  Rights  of  Free  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  10. 1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  Americans  have  been 
blessed  with  a  beautiful  and  meaningful  national  anthem. 
It  is  recognized  as  such  not  only  oa.  our  own  shores  but  also 
abroad. 

And  the  Stor -jangled  Banner  in  trixunph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Those  sacred  words  describe  a  nation  that  is  the  envy 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  today. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  freedom,  they  stir  the 
hearts  of  Americans  when  they  are  read  or  simg.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  bravery,  a  testimony  to  freedom,  and  a  testi- 
mony that  in  Grod  in  heaven  do  we  place  our  trust. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  "Our  flag  carries  American 
ideas,  American  history,  and  American  feelings." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  our  national  anthem.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  which  is  really  our  flag  song.  In  describ- 
ing our  flag,  we  may  state  that  it,  too  carries  American 
ideas,  history,  and  feelings. 

Nationals  of  other  countries  are  jealous  of  the  Uberties 
gained  by  the  freemen  memorialized  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 
Love  of  flag  and  love  of  national  anthem  are  among  the 
keystones  of  a  strong  union  of  people.  That  Is  realized  by 
those  un-American  agitators  who  are  at  the  moment  wcffk- 
ing  with  bee-hive  industry  to  reduce  the  fires  of  patriotism 
in  America.  They  seek  to  remove  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  from  its  prcmment  place  in  public  gatherings.  They 
would  likewise  remove  it  from  public  buildings.  This  is  not 
done  by  force,  but  by  Intentional  oversight.  They  would 
eliminate  the  singing  of  the  na-tional  anthem  from  schools 


and  pubUc  gatherings  on  the  excuse  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
smg  and  that  it  is  a  "war  song."  . 

FALSE    PSOPHCTB    OT    PATBIOTISIf    BITST 

These  movements,  which  periodically  appear,  onanate 
from  the  cesspools  of  un-Americanism.  Unfortunately,  well- 
meaning  citizens  are  taken  in  by  these  palavering  ftUse 
prophets  of  patriotism  and  unconsciously  lend  their  sup- 
port against  those  things  so  dearly  purchased  by  their  own 
forefathers. 

Only  recently  in  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed cry  against  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  on  the  Kround 
that  it  was  di£Bcult  to  sing.  In  this  futile  attempt  to  cool 
the  ardor  of  Americans  for  their  beloved  anthem,  on  the 

basis  of  its  being  difficult  to  stng,  these  people  defeat  their 
own  argument  by  their  claim  because  both  English  and 
American  historians  have  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
tune  to  which  we  now  sing  the  poem  of  Prancts  Scott  Key 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  times  of  the  day.  Tunes  diO- 
cult  to  sing  do  not  gain  such  great  heights  of  popularity. 

Referring  to  the  English  use  of  the  tune  To  Anacreon  in 
Heaven,  to  which  we  sing  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  one 
writer  says, 

In  England  other  sets  of  words  were  adi4>ted  to  the  air,  for  tbe 
tune  became  very  popular. 

The  same  writer  to  referring  to  the  popularity  of  the  ttine 
in  America  said: 

Even  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  known  to  nearly 
everyone  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  when  Key's  inspiring  poem 
made  its  dramatic  appearance  after  the  victory  over  the 
British  at  Baltimore  that  the  words  should  be  adapted  to 
the  most  popular  tune  (A  the  day.  whether  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Key.  Authorities  on  music 
and  poetry  say,  however,  it  is  hardly  an  accident  that  the 
words  written  by  Mr.  Key  should  fit  the  tune  of  To  Anacreon 
in  Heaven. 

There  has  been  much  wrangling  over  the  origin  of  To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven.  Pages  and  pages  have  been  written 
covering  the  dispute  and  claims  have  been  made  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  Frenchman,  by  an  Englishman,  by  an  Irish- 
man, and  claim  has  even  been  made  that  it  was  written  by  an 
American. 

In  these  United  States,  founded  by  English,  German,  Irish. 
and  peoples  of  other  descent,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
an  argument  over  the  composition  of  the  tune.  Americans 
seized  the  melody  and  adapted  the  words  of  Mr.  Key  to  it 
and  they  have  kept  it  for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  com- 
bination of  the  air  and  the  immortal  words  written  from  a 
small  craft  in  Chesapeake  Bay  stirs  the  blood  of  every  Ameri- 
can, irrespective  of  his  origin,  or  the  origin  of  the  tune, 

SHOULD  EXAMINE  THE  CUP 

Perhaps  these  people  who  spasmodically  raise  the  cry  for 
the  elimination  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  as  our  national 
anthem  through  substitution  by  some  modem  concoction 
should  examine  the  cup  from  which  America  had  been  drink- 
ing in  the  uncertain  years  of  the  early  1800 's. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  1814  and  witness  a  young  nation 
struggling  to  maintain  its  independence  of  a  parent  nation. 
The  pendulum  of  battle  had  swayed  from  side  to  side  for 
3  years.  The  British,  havmg  landed  In  the  South,  were  play- 
ing havoc  with  small  towns  and  plantations  and  swept  their 
way  to  the  Nation's  Capital  in  Washington.  The  torch  was 
applied  to  the  Capitol  Bmlding  and  the  warriors  swung 
toward  the  President's  House,  now  referred  to  as  the  White 
House.  The  heroic  deeds  of  Dolly  Madison,  who  saved  for 
this  generation  maziy  historic  possessions  of  that  building, 
are  another  story  of  patriotism  the  complaining  pesudo- 
patriots  of  the  modern  era  might  do  well  to  study.  Having 
taken  the  city  of  Washington,  the  British  determined  to 
set  upon  Baltimore  by  land  and  sea  and  Ixing  a  quick  end 
to  their  conquest. 

The  narrative  of  events  leading  up  to  the  writing  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  has  probably  best  been  furnished  by 
Key's  brother-in-law,  R.  B.  Taney,  who  later  became  Chief 
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Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  these  are  recorded  in  the 
library  of  Congress. 

In  substance,  the  narrative  is  this:  After  the  Battle  of 
Bladensburg.  the  main  body  of  the  British  Army  passed 
through  Upper  Marlborough  en  route  to  Baltimore  to  join 
In  the  concerted  drive  on  that  city.  Plunderers,  having  left 
the  enemy  ranks,  were  looting  homes  and  stores  on  the 
heels  of  the  movement  of  the  army  and  a  Dr.  Beanes,  pre- 
viously recognized  as  hospitable  to  the  British  officers,  or- 
ganized a  group  of  vigilantes  to  pursue  the  marauders,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  and  take  them  prisoners.  This 
Information  reached  British  Army  authorities  and  Dr. 
Beanes  was  seized.  Another  story  is  that  he  had  them 
arrested  for  looting  his  own  home.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
taken  prisoner. 

A    nUEND   TO   THE    RESCtT* 

History  records  that  the  British  "did  not  seem  to  regard 
him,  and  certainly  did  not  treat  him,  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
but  as  one  who  had  deceived  and  broken  his  faith  to  them-" 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  one  of  Dr.  Beanes'  closest  friends. 
He  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Major  Peter's  Light  Ar- 
tillery, but  prior  to  the  war  was  an  attorney  practicing  in  the 
Nation's  capital. 

Friends  urged  him  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  go  aboard  the  ship  and  attempt  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Dr.  Beanes. 

Justice  Taney  wrote: 

Mr.  Key  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  mission  in  his  favor  and 
the  President  (Madison)  promptly  gave  his  sanction  to  It.  Orders 
were  Immediately  Issued  to  the  vessel  usually  employed  as  a  cartel 
In  communications  with  the  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  to  be  made 
ready  without  delay;  and  Mr.  John  8.  Skinner,  who  was  agent  for 
the  Government  for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
who  was  well  known  as  such  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  was  directed 
to  accompany  Mr.  Key.  •  •  •  We  heard  nothing  from  him  until 
the  enemy  retreated  from  Baltimore,  which,  as  well  as  I  can  now 
recollect,  was  a  week  or  10  days  after  he  left  us;  and  we  were  becom- 
ing uneasy  about  him  when,  to  our  great  Joy,  he  made  his  appearance 
at  my  house  on  his  way  to  Join  his  family. 

What  hapjjened  l)etween  the  time  Key  left  the  shore  off 
Baltimore  until  he  put  In  his  appearance  at  the  home  of 
Justice  Taney  is  known  to  every  American. 

The  British  officers,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  wounded  British  soldiers  telling  of 
the  kind  attention  given  them  previously  by  Dr.  Beanes, 
turned  the  doctor  over  to  Key,  but,  fearing  they  would  carry 
news  of  the  impending  attack  on  Fort  McHenry  to  the  main- 
land American  army,  they  placed  them  on  another  vessel 
under  guard  and  from  that  point  they  witnessed  the  battle. 

SAW  STARS  AHO  STRtPXS  IMPEBILZD 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  Taney  the  story  of  the  sight  of  the 
battle  wa«  vividly  described  by  Key  and  later  recorded  by 
Tanney.  Key  and  Skinner  stood  on  the  deck  throughout 
the  night,  nervously  pacing  back  and  forth,  again  and  again 
^Wratchlng  from  the  time  the  British  guns  spouted  out  a  shell 
amid  flames  and  billows  of  smoke  to  the  time  the  missile 
crashed  on  the  land — watching  breathlessly  lest  one  shot 
perchance  would  wreck  the  powder  magazine  within  the  fort. 
As  long  as  the  exchange  of  cannon  fire  continued.  Key 
knew  the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  In  the  glare  of  fire, 
recorded  in  Key's  poem,  they  could  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  aloft  over  the  fort. 

Suddenly,  before  morning,  firing  ceased.  Had  the  fort 
surrendered,  or  had  the  attack  been  abandoned?  Out  of 
contact  with  the  British  ships,  they  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  had  caused  the  cessation  of  fire.  FinaUy,  out  of  the 
smoky  mist  Key's  eye  caught  a  beam  of  early  morning  light 
flashing  upon  the  flag,  verifying  his  hopes  of  victory. 

Justice  Taney,  continuing  his  narrative  of  the  story  told 
him  by  Key,  wrote: 

He  told  me  then  that,  under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  he 
had  written  a  song,  and  handed  me  a  printed  copy  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  When  I  had  read  it,  and  expressed  my  ad- 
miration, I  a&ked   bow  be   found  time.  In  the  scenes  be   bad 


writ  en 


passed  through,  to  compose 
It  on  the  deck  of  their  vess 
he  saw  the  enemy  hastily 
at   the   flag    he    had    watched 
opened;    that    he    had 
would   aid   him   In   calling 
letter  which  he  happened 
of  the  lines,  as  he  proceeded 
on  his  memory;   and  that 
to  shore,  and  wrote  it  out 
night   he   reached   Baltimon 
He  said  that  on  the  next 
to  ask  him  what  he  thougl^ 
with   it  that   he   immedia 
that  copies  of  it  be  struck 


such  a  song.    He  said  he  commenced 

In  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when 

retreating  to  their  ships,  and   looked 

for    so    anxiously    as   the    morning 

some    lines,    or    brief    notes    that 

them   to   mind,   upon   the   back   of   a 

have  in  his  pocket:    antl  for  some 

,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  altogether 

finished  it  in  the  boat  on  his  way 

it  now  stands,  at  the  hotel,  on  the 

and   immediately   after   he   arrlved. 

m^rning,  he  took  it  to  Judge  Nicholson. 

of  it.  that  he  was  so  much  pleased 

sent   it   to  a   printer,   and   directed 

(iff  in  hand-bill  form. 


io 


ie 

IS 
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On  September  21,  1814. 
Spangled  Banner  made 
American  and  it  was 


a  week  after  the  battle.  The  Star- 
first  appearance  in  the  Baltimore 
headed  by  this  preface: 


it; 


DEFENS] 


releaj  led 


Bal  blmore 


The  annexed  song  was 
stances.     A  gentleman   had 
the  purpKJse  of  getting 
his  who  had  been  captured 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent 
the  intended  attack  on 
therefore,    brought    up    the 
where  the  flag  vessel  was 
was  compelled   to   witness 
which  the  admiral  had 
and  that  the  city  miost 
through  the  whole  day  with 
described,  until  the  night 
night  he  watched  the 
again  greeted  by  the  proudly 


ke  >t 


boasted 


fal 


ICORD 


or  FORT  M 'HENRY 


composed  under  the  following  clrcum- 

left   Baltimore   in   a  flag  of   truce   for 

from  the  British  Fleet  a  friend  of 

at  Marlborough.     He  went  as  far  as 

and  was  not  permitted  to  return  lest 

should  be  disclosed.     He  was. 

bay    to   the    mouth    of    the    Patapsco. 

under  the  guns  of  a  frigate,  and  he 

;he   bombardment   of   Port   McHenry. 

that  he  would  carry  in  a  few  hoiirs 

He   watched  the   flag  at  the  fort 

in  anxiety  that  can  be  better  felt  than 

prevented  him  from  seeing  it.     In  the 

bombshells  and  at  early  dawn  his  eye  was 

waving  flag  of  his  country. 


Authorities  generally  agree  that  Ferdinand  Durang,  a  mu- 
sician, was  the  first  person  to  take  the  lead  in  a  group  to  sing 

where  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It 
is  important  to  observe  t  lat  in  both  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
which  published  the  poen  first  on  September  20,  and  in  the 
Baltimore  American,  whiph  published  it  the  following  day, 

is    made:     "Tune — Anacreon    in 


>oem  did  sweep  the  east  coast,  and 
t  reached  into  the  interior  States 


the    following    notation 
Heaven." 

The  melody  and  Key's 
documents  indicate  that 
in  short  order. 

Those  American  citizeis  who  feel  Impelled  to  agitate  a 
new  anthem  should  delve  into  the  history  of  otu:  present 
national  anthem  and  meoitate  in  silence  upon  its  meaningful 
words.  They  should  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  and  pause  with  bared  head  before  the  giant 
flag — 33  feet  long  and  2T  feet  wide,  with  its  15  stars,  and 
view  the  11  holes  in  the  dmblem  which  was  pierced  by  shells 
from  the  British  fleet  in  1  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  is  the  flag 
that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry,  This  flag,  pieced  together 
for  our  Army  by  the  flnaers  of  Mary  Young  Pickersgill  and 
her  two  nieces  was  the  ine  that  inspired  Key  to  write  the 
anthem. 

They  should  then  go  to  Baltimore  and  stand  upon  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  McHer^y  and,  with  history  book  in  hand, 
visualize  that  great  nlghi  in  American  history. 

Having  gone  through  ihis  experience,  it  is  not  likely  any 
American  will  further  ailvocate  streamlining  or  tampering 
with  the  national  antheni.  We  hope  that  such  persons  will 
be  impelled  to  repeat  the  invocation  contained  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  poem  and  tnank  God  in  heaven  that  they  stand 
on  American  soil  where  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  freedom  of  priss  are  sacred  and  respected  rights 
of  free  men,  living  underiThe  Star-Spangled  Banner.  They, 
then,  will  not  eradicate  our  national  anthem. 

The  Star-Si>angled  Ba|iner  is  a  living  heritage,  purchased 
at  an  extreme  price,  and  it  glorifies  those  sacred  rights  of 
free  men  rarely  found  asewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today.  The  flag  it  exalts  will  wave  over  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  tie  brave  as  long  as  nations  live  if 
we  will  but  revere  and  respect  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  form  the  {foundation  of  these  great  United 
States. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  former  President  Hoover  on  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  foreign  policy: 

[From  Liberty  of  AprU  15,  19391 

President  Roosevelt's  Foreicn  Pouct 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

There  is  no  subject  more  difficult  to  discuss  rightly  than  foreign 
policies.  They  compound  our  affections  and  dislikes  as  well  as  our 
Interests  and  ideals.  Few  of  us  will  agree  upon  the  weights  we 
attach  to  every  argument  or  fact.  The  Indignation  of  every  one 
of  us  at  the  ravishing  of  Czechoslovakia  adds  difficulty  to  sober  dis- 
cussion. But  we  simply  must  have  conclvisions  on  national  policy. 
That  cannot  be  side-stepped. 

The  United  States  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  Isolation  in  the 
world.  We  have  too  many  dangers,  too  many  interests,  and  we 
have  enormous  responsibilities.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  its  re- 
quirements on  our  part  to  defend  South  America  against  any  Old 
World  Invasions,  is  in  itself  a  negation  of  any  policy  of  Isolation. 
That  area  of  our  international  relations  was  settled  for  us  many 
years  ago.  and  we  have  confirmed  it  repeatedly. 

The  other  large  immediate  question  is  our  attitudes  toward  the 
area  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  two  widely  divergent 
directions  which  we  can  take  In  respect  to  them  at  the  present 
time.  Neither  is  isolation.  But  their  destiny  is  as  far  apart  as 
the  two  poles.  The  one  makes  for  peace  in  the  world,  the  other 
envisages  force  or  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  hold  to  broad  neutrality  and  thereby  exert 
the  moral  Influence  of  the  United  States  to  lessen  the  causes  of 
controversy  and  war  in  Europe  and  Asia.  That  method  proceeds 
through  peace  treaties;  through  diplomatic  effort;  through  encour- 
agement to  meet  at  the  council  table;  through  arbitration;  through 
promotion  of  international  law;  through  the  establishment  of  such 
agreements  as  the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  Hague  Tribunal,  a  properly 
reorganized  Court  of  International  Justice;  through  promotion  of 
land  disarmament,  limitation  of  navies;  and  through  control  of  air- 
craft and  submarine  misuse;  tbrougb  dignified  protest  at  persecu- 
tlons;  through  moral  refusal  to  recognize  gains  of  wrongdoing; 
through  mobilization  of  world  public  opinion  against  tranagressors; 
and  especially  throtigb  economic  cooperation  can  world  strains  be 
reduced.  All  these  are  the  constructive  processes  of  peace.  They 
build  for  peace  and  good  will.  They  may  not  always  succeed,  or 
hold  for  long  at  a  time;  but  while  they  do  hold  they  prevent  war 
and  they  uphold  the  standards  of  international  conduct. 

The  second  direction  that  we  could  take  is  to  depart  from 
neutrality  in  the  controversies  between  other  nations  and  to  exert 
the  physical  force  of  the  United  States  on  one  side  of  a  conflict. 
That  method  proceeds  through  declarations  of  support,  through 
alliances  which  shift  the  balances  of  power  in  the  Old  World,  or 
through  threats,  or  through  economic  pressures,  such  as  punitive 
tariffs,  or  through  economic  sanctions,  or  through  military  force, 
and  finally  through  war.    None  of  these  are  processes  of  peace. 

All  in  this  category  of  actions  are  provocative  actions.  They 
have  hitherto  always  cracked  up  in  war  itself.  They  make  also 
for  division  of  the  world  by  hate  and  friction.  They  solve  noth- 
ing. They  render  any  service  through  the  first  category  almoet 
Impossible. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  first  category  of  relations  represents  the 
long  view  and  the  realistic  view;  that  the  second  category  repre- 
sents the  short  view  and  the  emotional  view.  For  if  civilization 
is  to  be  preserved  and  to  prosp>er,  it  will  be  through  the  first 
category  of  international  relations,  not  by  wars  and  threats  of 
wars. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  a  heroic  attempt  to  build  p>eace  by 
associating  aU  nations,  whether  democracies,  kingdoms,  or  dicta- 
torships. Its  purpose  was  to  replace  the  theory  of  balances  of 
power  and  military  alliances  which  had  invariably  plunged  the 
world  into  war.  It  was  wrecked  on  several  rocks.  The  first  was 
the  prompt  building  of  balances  of  power  and  military  alliances 
by  certain  nations — ideas  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  League.  The  second  was  that  it  attempted  to  com- 
bine these  two  categories  of  international  relations;  that  is,  force 
and  the  processes  of  making  peace.    There  were  other  reasons  for 
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failure,  but  these  two  are  pertinent  to  the  situation  today.  The 
League  also  proved  to  have  great  values  where  it  exerted  itself  In 
making  peace  and  not  attempting  force. 

During  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  except  that  period 
of  3  years  t)etween  entering  into  the  Great  War  and  up  to  our 
rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  our  policies  have  t)een  of  the 
first  category   In  our  relations  to   EXiropean   and   Asiatic  nations. 

Beginning  a  period  of  14  months  ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown 
a  certain  sequence  of  steps  in  the  development  of  a  change 
In  these  traditional  American  policies  In  re8p>ect  to  Europ>e  and 
Asia.  The  full  extent  of  the  President's  proposed  change  in 
policies  has  not  been  made  public.  His  private  statements  to 
the  General  Staff  and  to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
are  naturally  not  officially  available.  He  has  given  some  public 
Indication  of  them  in  his  proposal  "to  quarantine  dictators"; 
his  message  to  Congress  proposing  that  America  shoxUd  deter- 
mine who  are  aggressors  against  other  nations  In  E^irope  and 
Asia  and  apply  to  them  methods  stronger  than  words  and  short 
of  war;  and  the  reported  statement  to  the  Senate  MUltary  Com- 
mittee that  the  American  frontiers  were  some  place  in  Europe. 
The  expressions  of  Ambassador  Bullitt  certainly  warrant  the 
European  democracies  in  the  belief  that  they  may  look  to  the 
United  States  for  some  sort  of  aid.  These  expressions  juw  vague 
enough  but  at  least  indicate  a  radical  departure  from  the  cate- 
gories of  peaceful  processes  into  the  categories  of  force. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  sums  it  up  as  "the  prospect  of  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  role  played  by  the  United  States  on  the 
world  stage."  Any  such  change  In  policies  should  be  frankly 
submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the  American  people. 

The  time  to  debate  a  momentous  change  which  Involves  pesos 
a-d  war  is  before  we  enter  the  paths  of  force.  After  we  have 
traveled  that  path  for  a  while  debate  is  sUenced  as  moral 
treason,. 

I  have  seen  too  much  of  international  life  and  friction  not  to 
know  that  the  world  changes  and  that  the  scene  shifts,  and  that 
other  policies  may  be  necessary.  But  our  Job  is  to  examine  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  now.  And  this  is  an  appraisal 
of  the  outlook  now  and  the  policies  which  should  be  pursued  by 
America. 

Before  we  examine  the  reasons  for  adopting  one  course  or  the 
other,  let  me  clear  some  underbrush  as  to  some  conclusions  that 
we  generally  agree  upon. 

1.  We  all  agree  that  we  must  have  adequate  defense  to  hold  the 
Western  Hemisphere  against  military  attack  from  overseas  in  any 
combination.  Whatever  ovir  Army  and  Navy  say  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose  we  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  provide.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  proper  defense  programs  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Most  of  us  Intensely  dislike  every  color  of  nazi-lsm.  fascism, 
socialism,  and  communism.  They  are  the  negation  of  every  Ideal 
that  we  hold.  They  are  the  suppression  of  all  liberty.  In  Ger- 
many the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  attitudes  toward  the  Chris- 
tian faiths;  in  Russia  the  wholesale  executions,  the  destruction  of 
Hebrew  as  well  as  Christian  worship,  the  ruthless  starvation  of 
millions  of  peasants  when  resources  were  available  to  save  them — 
all  of  them  outrage  our  every  sense  of  justice.  While  we  stand  It 
in  the  name  of  free  speech,  we  resent  the  Bund,  the  Communist 
and  Socialist  Parties  In  the  United  States  taking  advantage  of  our 
liberties  of  free  speech  snd  free  assembly  to  preach  doctrines  which 
would  destroy  these  very  liberties. 

It  Is  not  with  any  approval  of  these  un-Amerlemn  scttntles  th«t 
we  reserve  the  question  as  to  whether  America  should  send  her 
sons  to  Europe  to  die  In  a  war  sgalnst  these  Ideologies,  or  that 
we  should  enter  into  measures  thst  msy  lead  to  that  end. 

3.  There  is  no  ob*cctlon  or  any  legal  prohibition  against  Eng- 
land or  Francs  buying  airplanes  or  munitions  in  the  United 
Ststes.  Whst  we  are  concerned  with  are  what  changes  In  our 
foreign  relations  hsve  surrounded  these  otherwise  purely  com- 
mercial transections. 

Those  who  advocate  that  we  should  depart  from  neutrality  and 
join  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia  with  processes  of  force  base  it  on 
one  or  all  of  three  different  grounds: 

First.  They  claim  that  we  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to 
maintain  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Second.  They  insist  specifically  that  If  the  democracies  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  attacked  we  must  come  to  their  support,  not 
only  to  maintain  liberty  but  in  frar  that  were  they  ovoxxsne  w* 
would  be  the  next  victim. 

Third.  They  insist  that  if  we  throw  or  threaten  to  throw  our 
weight  now  with  Prance  and  England,  they  wUl  not  be  attacked 
at  all. 

The  problem  is  not  so  simple  or  the  conclusions  so  certain  as 
this  description  would  assume.  At  this  moment  most  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  policies  deny  that  they  want  us  to  go  to  war. 
Maybe  not,  but  they  want  us  to  act  warlike,  and  we  need  to  look 
down  this  alley  to  see  where  It  ends.  Propaganda  is  buUt  up  that 
way.  As  It  goes  along  some  time  we  may  get  to  the  stage  where 
our  emotions  will  be  forced  by  the  cry  that  we  are  quitters  and 
cowards  or  have  let  down  those  who  have  relied  upon  our  vague 
expressions. 

Most  of  us  are  sympathetic  with  these  countries,  but  a  vast  and 
resolute  majority  of  us  are  against  being  drawn  into  war. 

Before  we  start  on  these  departures  from  the  processes  of  pesos 
Into  the  path  of  force  there  are  several  major  questions  to  consider. 
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1.  The  basic  premise  of  many  of  these  assertioiiB  about  the  situ- 
ation In  Europe  1b  open  to  question. 

The  American  people  are  deluged  with  propaganda  and  xinrell- 
able  reports.  Despite  all  contrary  appearance*  the  forces  pressing 
to  war  which  would  necessarily  involve  the  Western  Europ>ean 
democracies  are  at  the  date  of  this  writing  not  as  strong  as  the 
forces  pressing  to  avoid  war.  Ho  one  Is  so  foolish  as  to  say  that 
there  is  not  an  immensity  of  combustible  materials  in  Europe.  But 
the  universal  knowledge  of  them  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  make  men  far  more  cautloiis  than  they  were  in  the  year  1914. 

Purthennore.  most  competent  observers  agree  that  Germany  and 
Italy  have  no  present  notion  ot  making  military  attack  upon  the 
British  and  French. 

Moreover.  England  and  France  can.  In  the  belief  of  competent 
observers,  amply  defend  themselves  against  attack.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  superiority  in  land  fortifications  of  the  French  and 
British  make  them  Impregnable  from  any  land  force  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them.  They  have  three  times  the  naval 
strength  of  the  dictators.  They  have  the  industrial  resources,  the 
men.  and  the  money  to  either  buy  or  to  build  superior  air  fleets 
If  they  wish  to  organize  themselves  for  these  purposes.  Their 
populations,  their  empires,  and  their  natural  resources  give  them 
ample  manpower  and  far  greater  reserves  of  manufacturing  capacity 
and  of  war  materials. 

The  relative  positions  of  England  and  Prance  to  their  possible 
opponents  are  far  stronger  today  than  they  were  in  1914. 

No  competent  observer  believes  that  the  dictatorships,  singly  or 
In  combination,  could  successfully  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere 
even  if  they  were  inclined  to  try  it.  which  they  are  not.  And  this 
applies  both  before  and  after  the  next  European  war.  if  any.  They 
would  be  far  weaker  after  the  next  war  than  today,  no  matter  what 
the  outcome. 

Altogether,  while  the  situation  in  Europe  requires  watching  as 
to  its  effects  upon  us.  yet  those  who  are  promoting  American  en- 
tanglements In  Europe  are  tinging  the  alarm  bells  of  American 
dangers  entirely  too  hard. 

a.  Prom  an  American  point  of  view,  the  reason  we  would  enter 
Into  these  paths  of  force  Is  purely  Ideological.  We  want  no 
economic  advantages.  We  have  no  terntorlal  expansion.  There 
need  be  no  fear  that  we  cannot  defeat  any  attempt  of  foreign 
dictatorships  in  encroachment  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
appeal  is  solely  on  the  grounds  of  saving  liberty,  either  abroad  or 
at  home.  Thus  it  becomes  an  appeal  to  idealism  pure  and  simple. 
While  England  and  France  are  countries  of  stanch  Idealism  for 
liberty,  they  are  naturally  long-established  imperialistic  democ- 
racies, controlling  millions  of  subject  races.  Germany  aiKl  Italy 
are  imperialistic  states  also  seeking  possessions  for  trade  and  raw 
materials.  Italy  obviously  never  received  the  torrltorial  possessions 
promised  her  by  England  and  Prance  under  the  treaty  of  1915 
by  which  she  entered  the  Great  War.  England  and  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  wish  to  surrender  any  of  their  possessions.  In 
other  words,  there  is  here  a  conflict  between  "haves"  and  "have 
nots." 

Without  taking  any  position  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  these 
controversies,  we  can  at  least  conclude  tliat  their  differences  ar& 
not  wholly  ones  of  idealism  for  liberty  alone. 

3.  Particularly  is  the  case  of  Italy  a  good  example  of  where 
right  and  wrong  are  beyond  our  determination.  Americans  should 
be  slow  to  deny  the  justice  of  her  claims  under  the  war  treaties. 
We  were  not  a  party  to  them,  but  we  do  become  a  party  to  this 
controversy  if  we  line  up  to  support  Prance  against  Italy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  equitable  settlement  of  that  controversy  wovUd 
contribute  more  to  the  world's  i>eace  than  any  other  step  that  cotild 
be  taken  this  day.  In  any  event.  It  all  emphasizes  that  it  is  not 
liberty  alone  which  is  at  stake. 

4.  These  exponents  of  vague  use  of  force  in  association  with 
European  democracies  would  be  much  more  logical,  much  more 
frank  and  open,  and.  tix  fact,  much  more  effective  in  their  purpose. 
If  they  would  straightforwardly  advocate  a  formal  military  alliance 
right  away.  That  wotUd  need  have  the  approval  of  Congress,  and 
our  people  could  have  something  to  say  about  it.  Their  purpose 
Is.  either  ignorantly  or  in  fact,  to  get  us  so  involved  that  we  would 
have  to  Join  in  war  If  it  came.  If  we  had  a  frank  and  open 
military  alliance  we  would  possibly  have  something  to  say  about 
controversies  in  Europe  which  might  lead  us  into  war.  We  have 
no  such  voice  under  these  vague  prop>osals. 

A  test  that  these  exponents  of  abandonment  of  processes  of 
peace  for  processes  of  force  might  apply  to  their  own  t.hinung  js 
Just    this : 

Are  they  prepared  to  openly  advocate  military  alliance  with 
Xuropean  democracies? 

6.  Those  who  propose  even  a  vague  alliance  of  force  with  Eng- 
land and  France  should  inform  the  Anaerican  people  how  they  are 
going  to  avoid  marrying  the  alliance  of  France  with  Communist 
Rtissia.  France  is  committed  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  Conununlst 
Russia.  They  should  also  explain  fully  why  the  United  States 
should  assume,  for  instance,  that  Italy  is  our  enemy.  For  20  years 
Russia  has  tried  to  undermine  our  Government;  Italy  has  done  no 
such  thing.  Italy  has  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States 
ever  since  our  country  was  bom.  Moreover,  they  should  explain 
how  far  the  United  States  will  go  to  guarantee  the  possessions  and 
policies  of  England  and  Prance  in  respect  to  their  subjective  people 
In  every  part  of  the  world  That  is  what  it  would  mean.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  important 
phases  to  at  least  indicate  the  labyrinth  of  commitment  we  may  be 
renturlng  into. 


6.  Another  question  enters  Into  this  problem,  and  that  is.  how 
long  these  destructive  Ideologies,  especially  the  most  aggressive 
ones  in  Germany  and  Russia,  can  last.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
have  reached  their  high  point. 

The  common  p>eople  In  both  ( Termany  and  Italy  are  equally  as 
terrified  at  being  drawn  into  v.-^-  as  are  the  people  of  other  cotm- 
trles.  Their  economic  systems  ire  showing  signs  of  degenerating 
weakness.  Having  enjoyed  liberal  institutions,  the  vast  majority 
of  their  people  have  constant  dejire  and  hope  for  return  of  greater 
liberty.     Public  opinion  is  making  Itself  felt  despite  the  restraints. 

Communism  in  Russia  is  rapidly  disclosing  itself  as  a  pvirely 
gangster  government.     And  the  (  angsters  are  quarreling. 

Patience  on  the  part  of  the  d  tmocracies  might  well  see  a  con- 
siderable part  of  these  dange  s  decrease  from  these  Internal 
pressures. 

7.  It  is  proposed  that  we  take  upon  otirselves  the  job  of  deter- 
mining and  aiding  to  stop  aggressors  in  the  world.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  stopping  aggresaion  Is  a  difficult  and  costly  role. 
That  was  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  the  League  was  supposed  ts  combine  the  Intelligence  of  all 
nations  outside  the  controvera  r  and  to  make  judgment.  The 
League  split  repeatedly  upon  th;  facts  of  who  was  the  aggressor. 
It  seems  a  difficult  role  for  America  to  undertake  alone,  and  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  warlilce  acts  are  the  result  of 
long  antecedent  history  of  mlxel  rights  and  wrongs.  Another  of 
our  difficulties  would  be  that  we  are  composed  of  all  nationalities, 
some  of  whom  will  be  clamortng  for  their  fatherlands  on  both 
sides  of  every  single  case  that  ^omes  up.  It  would  add  sadly  to 
the  divisions  of  an  already  divided  people.'  We  would  als-j  become, 
even  more  than  today,  the  bat  leground  of  every  foreign  propa- 
ganda on  earth. 

Moreover,  the  whole  theory  ol  stopping  aggression  is  In  fact  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  status  <  luo  in  national  boundaries  all  over 
the  world.  We  need  only  to  lool;  back  even  100  years  of  history  to 
see  how  many  fights  we  could  j  get  into.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
aggressive  in  our  time.  Otherwise  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  would  belong  to  Mexico  today. 

We  will  be  told  that  the  Job  oFdetermlnlng  the  aggressor  is  easy 
because  we  know  today  who  tbe  world's  aggressors  are.  And  we 
are  told  we  can  stop  them  with  more  than  words  and  less  than 
war.  There  is  no  other  nation  lii  the  world  who  would  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  and  keep  from  provoking  war  for  long.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  highly  realistic  democracies  in  E^irope  will  make  no 
such  declarations  of  national  po|icy. 

But  over  it  all  is  something  mbre  important.  We  cannot  become 
the  world's  policemen  luiless  w<  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  American  lives  and  probably  liome  day  see  all  the  world  against 
US.  In  time  they  would  envisafe  us  as  the  world's  greatest  bully, 
not  as  the  world's  greatest  Idealiiit. 

8.  We  ought,  in  coming  to  conclusions,  to  recollect  our  own  ex- 
perience with  the  Great  War.  We  went  into  that  war  for  many 
reasons,  including  direct  war  u  pon  American  citizens  and  ships. 
Above  all.  we  hoped  and  belleve<  that  we  were  going  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  It  \  as  to  be  a  "war  to  end  war."  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  failed  in  1  hese  latter  hopes.  The  violence  of 
the  peace  treaties  and  the  destr  ictlon  of  war  created  these  brutal 
dictatorships.  Many  students  ol  European  affairs,  including  those 
of  ovir  former  allies,  hold  that  political  action  by  some  of  oiu- 
former  allies  in  Europe  greatly  contributed  to  the  death  of  the 
peace-loving  democracies,  such  as  Germany,  which  sprang  up  after 
the  war.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
America  has  not  the  power  to  Uapose  a  course  of  action  upon  the 
nations  of  Etn-ope  which  would  end  war  for  the  futvu-e  or  wovild 
make  the  world  safe  for  demofcracy.  All  Etiropean  history  is  a 
treadmill  of  readjusting  boundaries  among  mixed  populations.  It 
is  a  treadmill  of  war  for  power  und  mastery.  It  is  certain  that  we 
engage  otu'selves  in  these  ageH>lcl  controversies  the  moment  we 
throw  our  might  into  European  balances  of  power. 

9.  We  should  also  examine  th«  question  of  where  we  will  be  after 
even  another  world  war  to  save  democracy.  We  should  consider 
what  would  likely  happen  to  us  if  we  become  engaged  in  another 
such  war.  whether  we  win  or  loa;.     I  recently  stated: 

"Our  first  purpose  is  to  maintain  liberty  in  America.  If  civili- 
zation based  on  liberty  fails  in  the  United  Sutes,  it  is  gone  from 
the  earth.  We  must  safeguard  that,  not  only  in  our  own  interest 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  world 

"Personal  liberty  and  free  eccnomic  life  are  not  built  for  mod- 
em war.  A  great  war  today  Is  a  mobilization  of  the  whole  people. 
That  means  democracy  must  temporarily  surrender  to  dictator- 
ship, no  matter  what  one  may  i  all  it.  In  CHtler  that  we  may  bend 
our  ftill  energies  to  war. 

"It  means  that  our  country  must  be  mobilized  into  practically 
a  Fascist  state.  It  would  be  so  organized.  It  went  some  distance 
In  the  last  great  war,  although  we  did  not  xise  that  term  at  the 
time.  It  would  have  gone  mucli  further  if  the  war  had  extended 
longer. 

"I  speak  of  this  not  from  hearsay  but  as  one  who  participated 
in  the  economic  organization  at  the  Great  War.  I  saw  the  rise 
of  opposition  to  demobilization  of  the  interests  which  benefited, 
and  I  have  seen  the  attempts  ta  restore  these  measures  ever  since. 

'Today  the  lowered  vitality  Of  free  enterprise,  the  necessity  to 
subordinate  or  repudiate  our  ^ormous  peacetime   national   debt 


to   make  way  for   finance  of  a 


new   war,  together  with  the   ideas 


of  economic  power   which    impregnate   our   Government,   all   drive 


to   the   improbability   of   after- 
power. 


var   demobilization   ot   centralized 
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•Tf  It  were  that  or  the  loss  of  our  national  Independence  It 
would  not  be  too  great  a  price.  But  let  us  at  least  recognize  that 
a  war  to  save  liberty  would  probably  destroy  liberty.  In  my  view, 
another  great  war  would  make  dictatorship  universal. 

"Even  if  we  escaped  this  result,  j'et  the  sacrifice  of  our  sons 
and  the  moral  and  economic  destruction  are  a  bitter  prospect  to 
contemplate.     Stirely  we  learned  this  from  the  last  war." 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  for 
our  keeping  neutral  on  European  controversies. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  our  foreign  relationships  rises  far 
above  partisanship.  And  those  citizens  who  hold  views  on  either 
Bide  should  not  be  charged  with  f>oiitics,  pacifism,  or  militarism. 
We  are  discussing  the  sacrifice  of  life  of  millions  of  our  sons  and 
we  are  disctissing  the  lives  of  women  and  children.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  our  Republic  and  the  future  of  liberty. 

What  have  not  been  stated  yet  are  sound  reasons  which  at  the 
present  time  warrant  us  from  departure  from  our  traditional 
policies.  On  thing  is  certain:  This  Nation  should  be  taken  into 
full  confidence  as  to  what  Washington  is  doing  and  proposing. 
And  we  will  then  debate  it  further. 

Beyond  all  this  is  an  even  greater  question:  What  can  the 
United  States  do  within  the  processes  of  peace  in  contribution  to 
peace  today? 

The  world  has  many  staggering  problems.  One  is  reduction 
of  the  armament  which  is  impoverishing  people  everywhere  and 
which  builds  only  toward  disaster.  Another  is  to  secure  im- 
munity of  women  and  children  from  hideous  attack  by  blockade 
and  from  the  air.  The  witness  of  that  might  Indeed  eru^e  us 
into  war.  Another  is  to  secure  relief  of  millions  from  religious 
and  racial  persecution.  That  persecution,  most  dreadfully  directed 
against  the  Jews,  results  not  only  in  their  sunerings  but  it  brutal- 
izes the  people  of  any  country  where  this  crj'  is  raised.  An- 
other problem  is  to  end  the  present  economic  war  and  secure 
economic  progress  for  the  world.  Economic  suffering  drives  na- 
tions to  exploitation  of  others  and  to  war. 

Is  not  contribution  to  solution  of  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems a  larger  purpose  for  America  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations? 
There  are  great  things  we  could  do  to  bring  peace  and  tolerance 
and  prosperity  to  the  world — to  add  to  humanity  and  to  lessen 
brutality.  But  that  is  possible  only  if  we  hold  to  our  neutrality. 
And  that  question  must  be  settled  before  we  can  begin  upon 
constructive  processes  of  peace. 


Reconstruction   of  New   England   Following  Tor- 
nado and  Floods  of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10. 1939 


ARTICLES  APPEARING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 

from  a  newspaper  accoimt  of  the  tornado  smd  flood  which 

visited  New  England  last  September: 

fProm  the   New   York   Herald  Tribune,    of   April   3,    1939] 

Fifty  Thoitsand  Work  to  Salvage  Timber  New  England  Hue&icank 
Felled — Federal  Government.  States,  and  Towns.  Httrl  Thedi 
Forces  Into  Biggest  Lumbering  Job  in  Areas  History  to  Savx 
Wood.  Halt  Fire  Hazard 

(This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reconstruction  of 
New  England,  foUowing  the  floods  and  hurricane  of  1938.) 

(By  Allen  Raymond) 

The  greatest  lumbering  operation  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land is  under  way  today,  and  will  continue  until  June  30,  as  a 
result  of  the  hurricane  of  September  21.  1938.  which  made  a 
shambles  of  New  England's  forests.  This  effort  to  salvage  as  much 
as  p>ossible  of  the  fallen  limber  is  being  accompanied  by  an 
equally  ambitious  project  in  the  reduction  of  an  acute  fire  hazard, 
which  is  conceded  to  exist  today  in  many  sections  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
blowing  down  of  millions  of  trees  which  used  to  be  a  pride  of 
the  region. 

Into  these  two  operations  of  recovery  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  hundreds  of  local  governments  have  thrown  a 
working  force  of  more  than  25,0(X)  men.  Timber  contractors  have 
added  another  25.(XX).  Their  log-laden  trucks  go  irumbling  over 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  New-trimmed  timber  drops  by  the 
millions  of  feet  into  p>onds  for  storage.  The  stream  of  rotary 
saws  and  the  shouts  of  the  workmen  can  be  heard  today  in 
thousands  of  woodlota. 
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Yet  nobody  who  knows  the  historic  economic*  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farm  land,  or  recalls  the  dark  and  silent  splendor  of  plney 
temples  now  vanished  from  the  granite  mounUins  of  the  region, 
can  look  at  this  industry  of  salvage  and  safety  without  a  sense  of 
irreparable  loss.  Nobody  knows  the  monetary  value  of  that  loss. 
Nobody  can  ever  pay  for  the  elms  that  are  gone  from  the  village 
common  and  the  college  campus,  and  it  will  take  a&other  hundred 
years  to  replace  them. 

Experts  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Forestry  have 
figured  that  there  are  2.405.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  that  was 
downed  in  the  disaster  in  the  six  New  England  States  The  North- 
eastern Timber  Salvage  Administration,  a  Federal  corporation 
which  is  directing  the  salvage,  has  placed  a  price  of  »12  to  $22  a 
1.000  board  feet  on  what  is  purchased  from  woodlot  owners,  prices 
ranging  according  to  species  and  grade. 

That  might  make  the  worth  of  the  fallen  timber  something  like 
$30,000,000.  and  the  men  on  the  salvage  Job  say  about  half  of  It 
is  salvageable.  They  have  obUined  a  credit  of  $15,000,000  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  with  which  to  conduct  their 
operation  of  buying  what  they  can.  saving  and  selling  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disrupt  price  levels  within  the  timber  industry  as  little 
as  possible. 

They  do  not  expect  to  get  nearty  one-half  of  the  timber  that  is 
technically  savable.  In  Maine  the  timber  downed  is  estimated  at 
50.000.000  board  feet,  in  Vermont  at  260  000.000.  in  Rhode  Island 
at  60,000.000,  in  New  Hampshire  at  1.005.000.000,  in  Maasachuaetu 
at  880.000.000.  and  in  Connecticut  at  150.000.00^ 

The  amount  of  timber  estimated  as  saha  »ble  by  States  Is* 
Maine.  45.000.000;  Vermont.  110.000.000:  Rhode  Island  40  000  000- 
New  Hampshire,  620.000,000;  Massachusetu  400.000  000  and  Con- 
necticut, 50.000,000,  or  a  total  of  1J65.000.000  feet. 

On  the  day  the  great  blow  occurred.  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, and  the  Job  of  salvage  quickly  was  shown  to  be  one  which  no 
private  industry,  nor  the  States  and  communities  themselves 
could  handle  Only  a  single  organiaation.  adequately  manned  and 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  local  cooperation  could 
get  what  lumber  was  savable  off  the  hills  before  decay  set  in.  and 
I  give  to  the  owners  of  it  what  monetary  reparation  of  their  loss 
might  be  given  without  disrupting  price  levels  Ferdinand  A 
Sllcox.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  was  a  leader 
among  the  group  of  men  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  SxutjIus  Commodities  Corporation  and  other 
Federal  agencies  who  worked  out  the  present  timber  salvage  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, the  forestry  services  of  the  States  concerned  and  of  the 
Nation,  all  cooperated  to  man  the  Job.  The  aims  of  the  North- 
eastern Timber  Salvage  Administration,  or  "Netsa."  as  abbreviated 
in  the  woods,  have  been  two  from  the  beginning;  first  salvage- 
second,  fire  prevention.  The  mechanics  of  salvage  has  been  to 
offer  timber  owners  90  percent  of  specified  prices  on  their  lumber 
delivered  at  receiving  points  set  up  by  the  administration,  some  of 
which  are  called  "wet "  points — because  they  are  ponds — and  others 
"dry"  stations,  because  they  are  sawmills. 

"Netsa"  proposes  to  process  some  of  the  timber  and  hold  the 
rest  m  wet  storage,  and  get  rid  of  it  on  the  market  gradually  over 
the  next  5  years.  If  the  10  percent  of  their  offered  prices  to 
woodland  owners  does  any  more  than  pay  the  overhead  on  the 
operation,  the  owners  will  receive  the  balance.  The  administra- 
tion sets  Itself  up  in  this  respect  as  a  hard-boiled  business  cor- 
poration, and  hopes  to  pay  out. 

Up  to  March  11  the  N.  E.  T.  S.  A.  had  set  up  593  receiving  sta- 
tions for  timber  in  New  England,  of  which  223  were  ponds  and  370 
were  sawmills.     Distribution  by  States  was  as  follows: 

Maine.  34  wet  stations  and  3  dry;  New  Hampshire.  97  wet  and 
83  dry;  Vermont.  8  wet  and  32  dry;  Massachusetu.  56  wet  and  98 
dry;    Connecticut.   22   wet  and   120  dry;    Rhode  Island.  6  wet  and 

34  dry.  Beyond  that  the  administration  was  negotiating  for  16 
more  ponds  and  79  more  sawmills. 

Into  those  receiving  stations,  as  of  March  11.  the  administration 
had  taken  the  following  amounts  of  timber,  weighing  and  scal- 
ing it  and  paying  for  it:  Maine,  25.000.000  board  feet;  New  Hamp- 
shire. 106.000.000;  Vermont,  15.000.000;  Massachusetu.  36,000,000- 
Connecticut,    2.000,000,    and    Rhode    Island.    1.000.000. 

The  amount  of  timber  for  which  "Netsa"  had  made  contract  with 
woodland   owners.   State    by   State,   on    March    11,   follows:    Maine 
81,000.000;   New  Hamp.shlre.  627.000.000;   Vermont.  114,000  000    Mas^ 
sachusetts.  250,000,000;   Connecticut.  29,000,000;  and  Rhode  Island. 
11,000,000. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  N.  E.  T.  S.  A.  has  estimated  that  probably  15  percent  of 
the  mature  timber  of  all  the  States  except  Maine  has  been  blown 
down.     The  area  of  desolation   covers  about   15.000.000   acres,   or 

35  percent  of  the  area  of  New  England,  and  within  that  area  of 
destruction  the  trees  are  down  in  such  numbers  and  such  tangle* 
over  600,000  acres  as  to  constitute  this  section  a  "severe  fire 
hazard."  The  damage  has  affected  the  physical  valuation  of  904 
towns  in  51  cotintles.  Tracts  completely  razed  vary  in  size  from 
a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  LCXX)  acres. 

Of  the  wood  that  Ls  downed,  97.5  percent  is  soTtwood  and  2.6 
percent  hardwood.  Of  the  softwoods,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  Nor- 
way pine  constitute  the  bulk.  Of  the  hardwoods.  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  have  lost  mostly  maple,  with  yeUow  and  whit* 
birch  and  some  basswood. 
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In  Vermont  It  Is  estimated  that  20  percent  cf  the  normallv 
tapped  maple  trees  are  gone.  In  the  southern  SUtes  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  considerable  oak 

According  to  "Netsa"  ofllclaLs  cooperation  of  local  authorities 
with  their  work  has  been  "wonderful."  Lumber  associations.  Gov- 
ernors' salvage  committees,  town  committees,  local  banks,  farm 
associations,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  have  all  co- 
operated. There  has  been  some  criticism  that  the  rates  paid  for 
tlmtier  are  not  such  as  to  pay  the  owner  of  a  few  lost  trees  to 
bring  them  In.  New  Hampshire  has  created  an  advisory  council 
and  passed  special  truck  and  zoning  regulations  to  aid  nonresident 
contractors  In  their  work.  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  have  bills 
before  the  legislature  for  similar  aid. 

Regardless  of  what  Is  salvaged,  the  real  extent  of  the  loes  will  not 
be  known  for  years,  if  ever,  and  will  be  continuing.  It  is  the 
farm  woodlot  on  the  hill  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  that 
has  paid  the  taxes  for  many  a  farmer.  When  money  was  scarce 
these  old  farm  woodlands  have  erukbled  hundreds  of  boys  from  the 
Oreen  and  White  Mountains  to  go  to  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  to 
get  their  educations. 

Work  at  reduction  of  fire  hazards  has  proceeded  apace  with  the 
timber  salvage  for  the  last  5  months  and  will  continue  for  a  long 
time.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  provided  about  4.000 
men  for  the  Job  of  clearing  slash  from  perilous  points,  and  the 
W  P.  A  forces  on  similar  Jobs  have  varied  between  10.000  and 
15  000  men  in  the  six  States.  Plans  are  now  being  worked  out 
under  a  «5.000.000  W.  P.  A.  deficiency  appropriation  further  to 
survey  the  area's  problem  and  decide  what  areas  the  C.  C.  C.  camps 
can  most  economically  cover;  what  areas  the  W.  P.  A.  can  cover 
from  centers  of  population:  and  Into  what  areas  the  Forest  Service 
can  place  50-man  crews  under  their  direct  supervision. 

Twelve  new  fire  towers,  two  In  Maine,  five  In  New  Hampshire. 
and  five  in  Vermont,  are  now  being  built  and  will  be  observation 
points  t)efore  summer.  A  sp>eclal  forest  Are  telephone  alarm  sys- 
tem has  been  strengthened  at  strategic  points  by  the  addition 
of  more  than  100  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  all  repair  work  on 
lire  protection  telephone  lines  Is  said  to  be  completed  or  nearlng 
completion.  State  and  National  foresters.  In  cooperation  with 
local  governments,  have  worked  out  an  Interlocking  flre-ftghtlng 
Bjrstem  covering  the  entire  region  of  hazard  and  special  training 
In  fighting  forest  fires  has  been  given  to  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A. 
crews  In  large  numbers. 

This  hazard  reduction  work,  based  on  the  manpower  now  avail- 
able from  the  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A.,  will  be  completed  in  Maine  In 
7  months,  according  to  "Netsa"  officials.  In  New  Hampshire,  even  if 
present  forces  are  maintained.  It  will  take  8  years  and  4  months  to 
complete;  in  Vermont.  15  months;  in  Massachusetts.  4  months;  in 
Rhode  Island.  3  months:  and  Connecticut.  2  years  and  10  months. 
Naturally,  the  "Netaa"  officials  hope  that  the  work  may  be  speeded 
by  increase  of  forces,  dependent  largely  on  W.  P.  A.  appropriations. 

"Netsa "  officials  are  anxious  that  no  undue  alarm  be  spread 
concerning  the  nature  of  what  they  have  called  "extreme  fire 
hazard."  "To  say  that  a  serious  potential  fire  hazard  will  not 
exist  In  the  hurricane  area  of  New  England  during  the  fast- 
approaching  fire  season  would  be  foolish."  acccnrdlng  to  Leslie  S. 
Bean,  director  of  the  administration  In  Boston.  "But  to  say  that 
New  England  will  burn  up  from  the  first  cigarette  tossed  carelessly 
from  a  car  wUulow  is  equally  foolish.  Any  large  metropolitan 
area  constitute  a  potential  fire  hazard,  but  none  of  us  thinks  it 
Is  going  to  be  consumed  by  a  conflagration." 

What  New  England  communities,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  have  done  to  safeguard  themselves  during  the  com- 
ing fire  season  against  admitted  menace  is  to  organize  the  greatest 
fire-prevention  and  flre-flghtlng  force  in  the  history  of  the  region, 
and  those  In  command  believe  these  measures  adequate. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  TYlbune  of  April  5.   1939] 
Nkw  Enolanv  Dtsasteb  CucAN-cnp  Carbied  On  Mainlt  by  W.  P.  A. — 
Thousands  in  States  Struck  bt  Htthricanx  Sttll  Labor  to  Cucar 
Forests  and  Roads  or  Debris:  Scores  of  Towns  Face  Economic 
Crisis 

(This  Is  the  third  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reconstruction  of 
New  E^ngland  following  the  floods  and  hurricane  of  1938.) 

(By  Allen  Raymond) 

The  mobilized  man  power  of  the  United  States  Works  Progress 
Administration  has  carried  the  major  share  of  the  load  of  recon- 
struction In  New  England,  following  the  disaster  of  September  21, 
1938.  This  has  been  true  not  merely  in  the  Immediate  Job  which 
had  to  be  done  at  the  height  of  the  stcnin.  the  saving  of  lives 
and  property,  and  the  limitation  of  the  scope  of  that  misfortune, 
at  times  by  heroism. 

It  was  the  W.  P.  A.  that  did  the  bulk  of  the  Job  of  clearing  up 
enough  of  the  debris  to  make  the  roads  passable  and  the  towns 
presentable  as  the  floods  receded  and  the  winds  died  down.  It 
has  been  the  W.  P.  A.  to  which  towns  in  dire  financial  straits 
and  State  administrations  pledged  to  economy  have  turned  for  the 

»ntlnulng  Job  of  public  repair  work  In  the  months  that  have 
_  issed.  It  Is  the  W.  P.  A.,  with  Its  youthful  ally,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  which  has  provided  tuvin,  brawn,  and  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  do  much  of  the  task  of  forest  salvage  and  fire 
prevention.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  ageiM:les. 

Direct  and  Indirect  damage  caused  by  the  storm  to  New  Eng- 
land's  public   and   private   property   has   been   estimated   by   the 
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Many  of  these  towns  will  be  kble  to  pull  through  without  State 
or  Federal  aid  by  budgetary  lelt  tightening  or  the  hoisting  of 
local  taxation,  but  In  many  othi  irs  repairs  must  wait,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  normal  services  onl  the  basis  heretofore  known  is  in 
Jeopardy.  State  and  town  plaining  committees,  particularly  dis- 
aster emergency  committees,  formed  throughout  New  England 
since  the  hurricane,  have  been  calling  for  Increased  zoning  by 
small  towns  to  take  advantage  of  the  destruction  of  much  beach 
slum  property.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  lands  which  might  be 
made  valuable  over  the  course  ol  years  to  the  people  as  a  whole  may 
now  be  condemned  very  cheu)ly.  particularly  along  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  soutaem  shores. 

At  town  meetings  in  this  reclon.  however,  since  the  great  de- 
struction, the  taxpayers  have  pipved  far  more  conscious  of  the  loss 
they  have  received  than  of  any  desirability  for  town  improvements. 
Zoning  has  been  fought  back  along  Bvizzards  Bay  because  it 
might  hamper  private  enterpilse  In  restoring  taxable  property. 
Proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  beach  sites  have  been  defeated. 
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Flood    Control   and    Hurricane   Rehabilitation   in 

New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11. 1939 


ARTICLES  APPEARING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  newspaper  account  of  the  tornado  and  flood  which  visited 
New  England  last  September: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  AprU  6.  19391 

Massachusetts  Is  Taking  Lead  poh  New  England  Flood  Control 

Moves  for  Federal  Government  Agreement  as  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  and  CkJNNBcnctrr  Continue  to  Balk  on  Dam  Pbojbcts 

(This  Is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reconstruction  of 
New  England  foUowing  the  floods  and  hurricane  of  1938.) 

(By  Allen  Raymond) 

Spurred  to  action  by  the  vast  losses  incurred  in  the  floods  of 
September  1938.  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead 
among  the  four  New  England  States  most  subject  to  flood  menace 
In  reaching  an  agreement  with  Federal  officials,  whereby  the  United 
States  Government  may  start  to  work  on  the  long-projected  series  of 
control  dams  for  the  region.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Con- 
necticut still  axe  balking.  Just  as  the  Federal  Government  balked 
when  the  four  States  signed  their  interstate  compacts  In  1937  and 
agreed  to  do  the  Job  by  themselves  without  the  aid  of  Washington 

Immediately  after  the  latest  flood  the  department  of  public 
works  in  Massachusetts  engaged  the  engineering  firm  of  Moore  & 
Haller.  Inc..  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  to  conduct  a  survey  of  damages 
from  the  rising  waters,  the  condition  in  which  their  recession  had 
left  the  streams  of  the  State,  and  needful  remedial  measures. 

The  engineers  found  that  damage  by  floods  in  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  had  increased  with  each  succeeding  disaster  In  1927, 
1936.  and  1938.  and  that  the  condition  of  the  streams  was  such 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  as  to  present  an  even  more  serious 
peril  to  Massachusetts  this  spring.  In  case  the  heavy  snows  to  the 
north  were  melted  by  unusually  early  rainfalls. 

FLOOD   losses   INCREASE 

The  flood  of  1927.  they  found,  caused  damage  to  New  England 
of  about  $40.(X)0.000.  of  which  §6,000.000  was  Incurred  by  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1936  the  damage  jumped  to  $70,000,000  for  New  Eng- 
land, with  $36,000,000  losses  for  Massachusetts.  In  1938  they  reck- 
oned the  flood  damage  at  $200.0(X).000  for  New  England  and  $50.- 
0(X).(XK)  for  Massachusetts  alone.  The  high  spot  of  their  report 
was  brief  but  pointed. 

"The  rivers  and  streams  of  Massachusetts."  they  said,  "are  no 
longer  capable  of  carrying  normal  freshets  because  of  damage 
done  In  the  1938  flood.  Stream  clearance  and  removal  of  debris 
are  urgent  and  vital.  A  central  State  authority  should  be  vested 
with  all  power  to  exercise  control  over  the  location,  construction. 
and  operation  of  all  dams.  The  flood  problem  can  be  solved  by  a 
total  Investment  of  less  than  the  damages  of  the  1938  flood.  In- 
dustries In  western  Massachusetts  can  no  longer  operate  In  a 
normal  way  without  the  elimination  of  the  flood  hazard." 

What  the  Massachusetts  legislators,  beneath  the  sacred  codfish, 
heard  from  the  experts  they  had  been  hearing  for  some  time  from 
the  manufacturers  and  mayors  from  Worcester  to  Pltchburg. 
Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  more  amenable  to  conciliation 
with  the  Federal  Government  than  some  of  the  other  New  E:ng- 
land  Governors.  United  States  Senator  DAvrn  I.  Walsh.  Democrat, 
who  always  has  been  elected  by  aid  of  a  large  Republican  block 
of  votes,  was  an  astute  and  capable  mediator. 

A  formula  was  devised  whereby  the  Federal  Government  agreed 
to  give  concurrent  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  over 
lands  acquired  for  flood-control  reservoirs,  and  Governor  Salton- 
stall sent  to  the  legislature  the  enabling  act  to  let  the  Federal 
Government  acquire  the  properties.  Senator  Walsh  Informed  the 
legislators  that  his  understanding  was  that  these  flood-control 
dams  would  be  for  a  single  purpose  and  not  for  generating  power. 
Leaders  of  the  power  Industry  In  Massachusetts,  averse  to  any  New 
England  T.  V.  A.,  were  not  objecting  to  the  dams  proposed  to  be 
built  In  the  Bay  State  Initially,  holding  the  view  that  the  sites 
themselves  are  incapable  of  developing  competitive  power. 

ISSTTX    BETORE    LEGISLATUU 

While  the  matter  Is  still  before  the  legislature.  It  is  believed  that 
the  way  Is  being  cleared  to  build  four  valuable  reaerroirs. 


They  are  planned  at  Birch  Hill,  on  MUlers  River:  Knlghtvllle,  on 
the  Westfleld  River;  Tully.  on  TuUy  Brook:  and  Naukeag.  on  Lower 
Millers  River.  The  leglsiattire  also  had  Ijefore  It.  with  the  blessing 
of  Governor  Saltonstall.  an  appropriation  bill  asking  expenditure 
of  $5,000,000  for  clearance  of  streams  by  the  department  of  public 
works,  so  they  may  carry  their  usual  freshets  without  overflowing. 
While  that  sum  is  less  than  the  $7,644,100  sum  recommended  by  the 
engineers,  another  $1,000,000  was  made  available  far  this  purpose 
in  the  first  emergency  appropriations,  made  immediately  after  the 
disaster  during  the  administration  of  former  Gov.  Charles  F.  Hurley. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  problem  of  Connecticut  flood  control  is  tied  up  cloeely  to 

the  building  of  reservoirs  in  Vermont.  At  Montpelier.  Vt..  Got. 
George  D.  Aiken  still  stands  pat.  with  the  support  of  his  legisla- 
ture, in  the  decision  to  fight  any  acquisition  of  land  for  flood 
control  purposes  within  the  State,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
except  by  agreement  between  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments as  to  terms.  He  has  charged  that  the  Federal  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  flood-control  dams  actually  mask  an  Intent 
to  use  the  dams  for  the  development  of  power,  and  though 
friendly  with  experiments  of  munlclpal-power-plant  operation  in 
his  State,  he  insists  he  Is  "opposed  to  having  the  flood-control 
program  dominated  by  any  agency.  Federal  or  private,  which  la 
looking  for  financial  returns  from  the  sale  of  power." 

ENABLING  ACT  INTRODUCED 

Governor  Aiken  has  Introduced  into  the  legislature  an  enabling 
act  to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  sites  for  flood- 
control  dams  in  Vermont  by  agreement  with  its  Governor,  follow- 
Ing  preliminary  authorization  of  the  State  board  of  public  works. 
Such  an  agreement,  he  maintains.  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  State 
In  maintaining  the  taxable  values  of  Its  own  lands,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  Is  sincere  in  lu  desire  for  flood  control  wlU 
raise  no  obstacle  to  It.  So  far.  he  maintains,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  build  only  one  dam,  at  Union  Village,  Vt.. 
and  Vermont's  consent  has  been  given. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Massachusetts  got   the  Jump  on   all   other   States  shortly   after 

the  hurricane,  when  Governor  Hurley  called  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  and  authorized  the  expenditure  of  mwe  than 
$19,000,000.  The  proposed  spending  of  this  money  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Hurley  administration  precipitated  a  State-wide  scandal. 
So  great  were  the  number  of  complaints,  chiefly  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers'  Associations,  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Paul  A.  Dever  in  November  ordered  the  State  comptroller  to 
halt  all  pa>-ment8  on  70  contracts  authorized  by  the  department  of 
public  works  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $14,000,000. 

EXPENDITURES  SCHEDULED 

The  work,  however,  as  expected  to  continue  through  much  of 
1939.  will  include  expenditure  of  $8,750,000  for  local  and  county 
highways  and  bridges.  $5,500,000  for  State  highways  and  bridges. 
$1,000,000  for  stream  clearance,  $3,432,414  for  Stat«  departments 
and  Institutions,  and  $750.0(X)  for  the  metropolitan  district  com- 
mission, m  and  around  Boston. 

•  '  •  •  •  .  ^  • 

(From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  April  7.  1939 J 
FotTR   Hundred  Million   E>ollars   Storm   Damage   Equals   Tourwt 
Trade  Income— New  England  Rushes  to  Repair  Resort  FACiLrnas 
for  Summer   Visitors;    Vast  iMpaovKMSNTS  Are  Under   Wat   at 
Several  Beaches 

(This  Is  the  fifth  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reconstruction  of 
New  England,  following  the  floods  and  hurricane  of  1938.) 

(By  Allen  Raymond) 

The  recreation  industry  of  New  England,  providing  summer  and 
winter  sport  for  people  from  all  over  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  Income  for  the  six  little  Northeastern  States, 
and  the  money  brought  Into  the  territory  annually  by  visitors  on 
vacation  and  tour  has  been  estimated  conservatively  at  $400,000.- 
000.  That  figure  Is  the  same  as  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company's 
estimate  of  damages  to  the  region,  caused  by  the  floods,  hurricane 
and  tidal  wave  of  1938. 

The  losses  to  summer  cottages,  hotels,  yachting  and  fishing  fleets 
and  summer  camps  In  the  woods  and  mountains,  spectacular  ss 
they  were,  hardly  have  dented  the  physical  plant  of  this  recreation 
business,  which  is  In  the  hands  of  thousands  of  small  operators. 
Private  enterprise,  aided  here  and  there  by  public  legislation, 
financing  and  subsidy,  has  been  hard  at  work  for  months  getting 
ready  for  the  visitors  of  1939,  and  despite  some  handicaps  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  prosperovis  season  this  sununer. 

That  optimism  hangs  on  several  pegs.  New  England  Is  expe- 
riencing a  rising  tide  of  Industrial  activity,  with  sales  of  electricity 
to  indtistry  each  month  about  5  percent  above  the  corresponding 
month  of  1938.  The  orders  come  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  when  these  other  sections  are  making  money,  it  is 
figured.  New  England  travel  will  absorb  Its  siiare.  The  region 
believes  the  New  York  World's  Fair  wUl  be  a  fillip  to  automobile 
travel  in  New  England.  It  has  heard  also  that  after  a  slow  start 
the  winter  recreation  season  in  Florida  and  other  southern  towns 
was  a  good  one.  New  England's  summer  resort  receipts  have 
tended  to  follow  the  winter  recreation  curve  In  the  Boutlx. 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of   AprU  4,   1939] 
Bttuicani  Bill  or  Utiijttbs  Put  at  •30.000.000 — Rapid  Aid  to  New 

Eholand  Arnm  Disastdi   Ckkated  Good  Will  fob  Ccmpanhs 

Cnu*  la  the  second  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reconstruction 
of  New  England  following  the  flood  and  hurricane  of  1938.) 

(By  Allen  Raymond) 
^T»e  repair  bills  for  the  public  utilities  of  New  England,  the  rail- 
roads, the  tciephone  and  telegraph,  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies, a«  a  result  of  the  floods  and  hurricane  that  swept  that 
region  on  September  21.  1938.  amounted  to  more  than  $20.000.CXX). 
but  officials  of  the  major  companies  do  not  believe  today  that  all 
that  was  lost.  Drawing  ujxjn  all  their  resources  and  aU  the  sitllls 
and  loyalties  of  their  personnel,  these  companies  set  up  such 
records  for  speed  In  resiorailon  of  service  to  an  afflicted  pyeople 
that  thousands  of  letters  and  editorials  of  thanks  and  congratua- 
tion  have  flowed  Into  their  offices  since  the  days  of  disaster. 

The  people  of  New  England  had  a  taste  of  what  It  was  like 
to  be  without  llghUs.  telephones,  radios,  refrigeration — heat.  In  many 
instances — and  uan*portation.  and  as  they  struggled  about  the 
wreckage  of  their  communiues  they  had  visible  evidence  of  what 
the  utilities  were  doing  In  the  great  common  misfortune. 

They  saw  crews  of  "trouble  shooters"  dropped  by  plane  Into 
their  towns  from  points  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  and  as  far 
south  as  Georgia,  to  be  followed  by  trucks  and  supplies  for 
repairs  as  faist  as  they  could  be  rolled  In  from  outside  New 
Kngland  over  railroads  and  roads  that  never  before  had  been  so 
torn  to  pieces  as  they  were  In  that  storm.  The  fight  to  restore 
commimlcatlons  was  so  literally  a  battle  that  officers  of  the 
United  States  War  Department  have  gone  over  the  orgatnlzatlonal 
scheme  and  results  with  officials  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
*  Telegraph  Co.,  as  part  of  their  studies  for  coping  with  war-time 
conditions. 

JOB    DOKX   QinCKLT 

The  Job  was  done  quickly.  Going  over  the  repairs  and  checking 
them  for  permanency  may  take  another  year  and  a  half.  But 
once  the  services  essential  were  restored  all  the  big  companies  capi- 
talised on  their  feats  in  their  advertising,  and  the  story  of  what 
they  did  in  the  first  emergency  is  far  from  forgotten. 

T^e  rehabilitation  of  a  shattered  telephone  system  was  accom- 
plished by  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  in 
28  days-  To  do  that  it  drew  upon  the  national  facilities  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  and  the  ready  stores  of  Its  great  provider, 
the  Western  Electric  Co. 

A  quick  check-up  on  the  morning  after  the  storm  revealed  that 
more  than  300.000  of  the  system's  1.223.000  telephones  In  five  of 
the  sU  New  England  States — In  all  but  Maine — were  out  of  com- 
mission and  350  communities  were  completely  isolated.  Insofar  as 
telephone  service  went,  from  the  outside  world.  That  outside  world, 
teeming  with  people  who  had  New  England  connections,  was  trying 
ao  hard  to  telephone  Into  the  distress  area  tliat  demands  on  the 
stricken  service  were  70  percent  above  normal.  A  later  check-up 
showed  that  the  number  of  telephones  first  put  out  of  service  was 
more  than  400.000. 

As  fast  as  emergency  crews  of  repairmen  could  be  rushed  Into 
the  field  they  were  so  rushed.  There  were  398  crews  of  repairmen, 
totaling  1.371  men.  brought  Into  the  region  from  beyond  Us  bor- 
ders, provided  for  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
by  Its  affiliates  elsewhere.  These  trouble  shooters,  with  their 
local  allies,  found  that  31,292  toll  and  local  poles  were  down,  and 
the  wires  across  which  messages  had  flown  were  tangled  in 
shattered  trees,  burled  vmder  debris,  sunk  In  swollen  and  rom-- 
tog  rivers,  and  caught  in  the  wreckage  of  thousands  of  buildings. 
There  were  216  offices  of  the  company  temporarily  Isolated  that 
September  22. 

aSPAia    CRKWS    work    R.\PmLT 

The  repair  crews  went  to  work.  Within  9  days  every  Isolated 
telephone  exchange  had  been  brought  back  into  service.  At  the 
^  end  of  10  days  individual  residence  and  business  telephones  were 
"being  restored  to  usage  at  the  rate  of  25.000  daily.  To  do  this  Job. 
the  crews  laid  490  miles  of  new  cables,  installed  2.189  miles  of 
new  copper  wire,  7J276  miles  of  new  iron  wire,  and  6.743  miles  of 
drop  wire.  They  patched  up  old  poles,  built  up  new  ones,  and 
In  sundry  critical  situations  drew  deep  on  the  resoiuces  of  skill 
and  science. 

At  Chlcopee  Palls.  Mass..  where  the  main  cable  route  Unking  up 
towns  in  Vermont  with  regions  to  the  south  was  disrupted  because 
a  bridge  had  crashed  into  the  Chlcopee  River — at  the  time  a  tor- 
rent— the  repair  crews  tried  dropping  a  line  across  the  river  from 
an  airplane.  The  line  snapped  on  a  rock  in  midstream.  Then  they 
called  In  a  Coast  Guard  crew  with  a  Lyle  gun,  and  a  line  was  shot 
across  the  stream.    On  this  line  they  dragged  across  a  new  cable. 

The  repair  bill  for  the  50  companies  of  the  New  England  Power 
^aaoclation,  providing  light  and  power  to  communities  from  Bur- 
lington. Vt.,  to  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  shores,  has  been 
set  down  by  company  ofllcials  at  $3,402,200. 

Like  the  associated  telephone  companies,  the  power  and  light 
companies  drew  upon  skilled  repair  forces  from  companies  in  Ne* 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maryland.  West 
Virginia,  and  Georgia.  Men  came  In  by  plane  In  their  working 
dothes,  equipped  only  with  hand  tools  and  climbing  irons.  Their 
heavier  tools  followed  by  truck  over  the  roads.  In  each  truck  were 
two  drivers,  so  the  trucks  kept  rolling  when  one  was  sleeping.  An 
hands  rolled  up  overtime  in  plenty. 

At  midnight.  September  21,  88  4  f>ercent  of  the  system's  607.054 
ctistomers.  or  536.555.  were  without  electrical  service.    By  mld- 
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night,  September  30,  the  numbe 
117.249,  or  19.3  percent  of  the  w" 
was    back    to    normal,    with    only 
region   reporting   trouble. 

To  do  this  Job  the  associated 
field,  equipped  with  446  trucks 
1.228  miles  of  wire:  replaced  9.453 
arms.  254.793  mechanical  splicers  i 
5.869  meters,  and  56.622  insulators 

The  storm  cost  the  Boston  Ed!  so 
according  to  Frank  D.  Comerfoid 
21,  292.000  of  the  company's  437  '^ 

Within  6  days  all  but  9  03   j 
service  back,  and  the  complete 

The  storm  cost  the  New  York, 
repair  bill  of  $3,604,000.  according 
On  the  night  of  September  21.  i 
of  its  track  either  had  been  llftot 
or  flood,  or  twisted,   washed  out, 
or  other  debris.     More  than  5.00(1 
signal    system    was    down.     Man_ 
depots  were  unroofed,  flooded,  or 
200  culverts  were  washed  out.  i 
either  completely  demolished  or 
able  without  repairs. 

The  railroad  threw  an  emergen*  y 
of   restoration.     These   men.    Inc'  ■ 
men.  pile  drivers,  divers,  skilled 
three  shifts.  24  hours  dally,  till 
days  they  restored  a  partial  pa— 
New  York,  with  detours  by  bus 
In  6  days  through  freight  servlo' 
and  the  more  important  New  " 


(ompanles  used  4,637  men  in  the 

md  778  automobUes.     They  laid 

poles,  installed  19,972  new  cross- 

and  connectors,  918  transformers. 


pel  cent 
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n  Co.  alone  more  than  81.000.000, 

Its  president.    On  September 

customers  were  without  service. 

of  the  customers  had  their 

r;palr  Job  was  finished  October  6. 

:  lew  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  a 

to  Its  president,  Howard  8.  Palmer. 

company  found  that  75  miles 

from  the  roadbed  by  tidal  waves 

covered  with  sand,  stone,  trees, 

000  feet  of  the  road's  telephone 

freight    stations    and    passenger 

..  demolished.     Thirty-one  bridges, 

nioved  from  their  abutments,  and 

5o  badly  damaged  as  to  be  unus- 

force  of  5.000  men  Into  the  task 

Incliiding   engineers,    linemen,   track- 

md  unskilled  laborers,  worked  in 

service  could  be  restored.     In  2 

service  between  Boston  and 

areas  that  still  were  flooded. 

was  restored  between  New  York 
Eiigland  centers. 


passi  'nger 
aiound 


-pass*  nger 
and 
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Boston 


In   13  days,  through  rail  . 
shore  line   between   New  York 
brunt  of   the   tidal   wave,   and 
tracks  of  the  flooded  and  burned 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  a 
time  of  disaster,  to  which  its 
repairs   cost   the   road    $2,252,746 
crew  of  3,000  men  to  set  the 

TTiese  men  went  to  work  on 
N.  H.,  on  dock  properties  In 
in  Stoneham  and  New  Bedford 
heavy  on  the  Pltchburg  &  New 
smaller  on  the  Portland  &  Termi|ial 
more  than  300  separate  points. 
206  major  wash-outs.  22  landslides 
The  main  line  between  Gardner 
heavily,    with    5    of    its    major 
requiring    complete    rebuilding. 
Millers   Falls,   Mass..   where    Mi' 
took  out  the  roadbed  for  more 

A  landslide  near  Zoar.  Mass., 

Reviewing  the  repair  Job,  the 
miles  of  railroad  were  closed  the 
main  line.     The  road  restored  67! 
and  816  miles  in  15  days.     The 
was  reopened  October  23.  and 
for  repair  was  complete  by  Dei 

The  reconstruction  of  bridges 
though  most  of  the  work  is  a 
entailing  1.407.000  man-hours  oi 
Pilling  and  riprap  used  to  repa]  ■ 
cars. 
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The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 


without  service  had  shrunk  to 

By  October  14,  the  service 

150    customers    throughout    the 


SIKVICE  RESTO  lED  IN   1 3  DATS 


.   service  was  restored  on  the 

Boston,  which  "had  borne  the 

\Jhere   a  steamboat   lay   across   the 

out  station  at  New  London.  Conn. 

sinllar  story  of  accomplishment  in 

offlfials  point  with  pride.    Emergency 

They   called   up  an  emergency 

to  rights. 

t^avily  damaged  shops  at  Concord, 

and  demolished  engine  houses 

Mass.     They  foxmd  flood  damage 

iampshlre  division  and  somewhat 

division.     Damage  was  done  at 

w|th  27  bridges  or  culverts  destroyed, 

J.  and  45  "submerged  properties." 

and  North  Adams,  Mass.,  suffered 

ridges   damaged    and    3    of    them 

The    major    wash-out    was    near 

River  changed  its  course   and 

tAan  1,400  feet. 

d  eralled  a  freight  train. 

Boston  &  Maine  reports  that  977 

first  day,  including  593  miles  of  its 

miles  of  track  to  service  in  7  days 

ain  line  of  the  Pltchburg  division 

r^toratlon  of  all  mileage  scheduled 

iber  7. 

__  for  permanency  is  still  going  on, 

a  mpleted.     It  has  been   a  big  Job, 

labor  through  December  31.  1938. 

the  roadbeds  have  totaled  16,884 


111  irs 


LI  NX   HARD    RTF 


hard  hit  In  the  flood  of  1927.  suf- 


fered even  more  severely  in  tlie  flxxl  of  1938.  An  official  volunteered 
$1300.000  as  a  rough  esUmate  (  f  damage.  The  line  was  damaged 
over  most  of  its  118  miles  be' ween  East  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  and 
Chatham  Center.  N.  Y.,  and  on  a  x>ut  92  miles  of  branch  line,  total- 
ing about  60  percent  of  the  mllei  ge  of  the  road. 

It  lost  six  main-line  bridges,  1 1  East  Brookfleld  and  Huntington, 
Man.;  at  East  Chatham.  Chatham  Center,  and  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

It  had  hundreds  of  wash-ous.  There  were  4  at  West  Brook- 
fleld. Mass.  The  road  lost  2  bridges  on  Its  Ware  River  branch, 
1  at  North  Adams.  Mass.,  on  th«  North  Adams  branch,  and  at  Red 
Bridge.  Mass..  where  the  QuaBaug  and  Swift  Rivers  enter  the 
Chlcopee.  the  line  was  completer,'  destroyed.  It  lost  freight  houses 
at  South  Spencer.  North  Brooklield.  Barre  Plains.  Coldbrook.  Wll- 
llamsvllle.  and  Old  Furnace,  li^ass..  and  12  other  freight  houses 
were  badly  damaged.  At  its  pitrs  in  East  Boston.  Mass..  the  road 
lost  a  148-foot  wall.  18  pier  doors,  and  15.400  square  feet  of  roofing. 

With  temporary  trestles  put  up  at  some  of  the  bridge  sites, 
service  on  the  road  was  practiaJly  normal  after  October  10,  1938, 
but  its  rebuilding  Is  still  goli  g  on.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
major  utilities  in  New  England.  Similar  damages — sometimes 
even  heavier,  in  proportion  to  t  lelr  means — ^were  suffered  by  some 
60  little  telephone  companies  In  the  New  England  towns,  which 
have   been    independent,   thougi   linked   with   the   Bell    system. 

In  general,  throughout  the  r  (gion,  there  has  been  but  one  po- 
litical repercussion  affecting  th«  telephone  and  lighting  companies 
as  a  result  of  the  storm. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Legisla  ture  a  bill  was  introduced  to  re- 
quire them  to  place  more  of  t  lelr  lines  underground.    The  com- 
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panies  estimated  that  the  Job  could  be  completed  in  9  years  at 
a  cost  of  $55,000,000.  as  sought  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  but 
they  countered  with  the  argument  that  floods  have  proven  quite  as 
disastrous  to  lines  In  underground  conduits  as  to  lines  on  poles. 
The  bill  was  believed  to  be  doomed.  Officers  of  the  companies 
seem  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  public  feeling  between  the 
communities  served  and  the  companies  is  more  cordial  than  be- 
fore the  disaster,  and  that  speedy  restoration  of  service,  at  high 
cost,  was  a  sound  Investment  in  goodwill. 
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Preparation  for  Industry  Through  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  11,1939 


ADDRESS  DELTVERriD  AT  THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PRINTING  EDUCA- 
TION   BY    HON.    JAMES   J.    DAVIS.    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Davis),  delivered  before  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Conference  on  Printing  Education  at  the 
Washington  Hotel  in  Washington  last  year,  entitled  "Prepa- 
ration for  Industry  Through  Education," 

I  was  a  member  of  the  same  school  board  with  Senate 
Davis  for  20  years,  and  this  message  bears  out  the  principles 
we  have  discussed  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Especially 
I  wish  to  commend  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  Hand- 
book en  Curriculum,  a  study  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  1937,  from  which  Senator 
Davis  has  quoted  at  some  length.  The  entire  article  is  in- 
formative and  in  line  with  progressive  educational  principles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  which  I  greatly  appreciate  to  be  called  in  for 
conference  with  you.  I  am  always  glad  to  have  a  part  in  the 
development  of  practical  ideals  of  education.  Knowing  of  the 
splendid  work  that  you  have  been  doing  these  many  years,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your 
achievements.  As  one  who  has  been  dealing  with  practical  prob- 
lems all  my  life,  I  like  to  know  that  you  are  having  great  success 
along  the  same  lines  which  have  engaged  my  attention. 

My  education  has  been  very  largely  in  the  school  of  experience. 
My  matriculation  fee  was  50  cents  a  night  for  night  school,  my 
college  yell  has  been  "Rah.  Rah.  Rah!  Work.  Work.  Work!"  and 
my  diploma  has  been  one  Job  after  another.  I  landed  in  a  small 
Pennsylvania  town  in  April  1881  from  my  native  Wales,  and  by 
Memorial  Day.  May  30.  I  had  a  job  when  I  was  not  quite  8  years 
of  age.  That  Job  was  driving  cows  from  the  local  hotel  to  pasture 
and  back  again.  Early  in  the  morning  the  cows  had  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  pastiu-e  so  that  they  might  be  milked  to  provide  fresh 
milk  for  6  o'clock  breakfast.  Those  were  days  when  we  had 
the  real  daylight  saving.  By  getting  up  with  the  sun  and 
going  to  work  we  found  we  got  quite  a  bit  accomplished.  I  usually 
got  my  breakfast  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  dollars  a  month  for 
my  work  as  a  cowherder.  Then  I  got  started  In  the  shoe-shining 
business.  My  father  said  it  was  the  Welsh  custom  for  the  oldest 
son  to  shine  his  parents  shoes  on  Saturday  so  that  they  might  be 
In  good  condition  when  they  went  to  church  on  Sunday. 

I  got  this  Job,  and  having  learned  how  to  use  the  brush  and 
rags  I  took  my  services  as  a  bootblack  wherever  they  would  bring 
me  work.  I  kept  adding  to  my  trade  education  by  becoming  a 
newsboy.  I  carried  papers  and  delivered  telegrams,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  sort  of  an  errand  which  I  was  not  called  upon  to  per- 
form, from  delivering  love  notes  to  death  notices.  These  Jobs 
permitted  me  to  go  to  school  for  a  while,  but  in  my  eleventh  year 
I  began  my  career  in  the  mill  in  a  practical  way.  My  first  Job 
In  the  mill  was  picking  nails.  A  number  of  boys  were  engaged 
at  this  task  of  picking  out  the  headless  nails.  Often  our  finger- 
nails bled  at  this  task,  for  it  was  hard  on  the  hands.  From  our 
foreman  I  learned  that  a  nail  without  a  head  is  as  useless  as  a 
company  without  one.  I  learned  that  management  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  chaos  and  confusion  and  that  order  is  the 
first  law  of  life.  I  came  to  learn  that  someone  must  have  the  final 
authority,  and  through  these  years  of  experience,  together  with 
those  that  were  to  follow,  I  learned  that  successful  community 
life  depends  as  much  en  the  intelligence  of  the  directing  heads  of 
business  as  on  the  industry  and  loyalty  of  the  workers.  From 
these  early  trades  I  finally  gained  the  experience  necessary  to  be- 


come a  puddler's  helper,  and  at  last  a  puddler  in  jny  own  right 
and  at  my  own  furnace.  Always  I  have  had  practical  work  to  do. 
and  I  admire  those  who  have  learned  to  do  practical  work 
successfully 

I  have  tried  to  carry  the  practical  spirit  Into  the  fraternal  and 
governmental  activities  of  my  life.  Our  school  at  Moosehcart, 
which  is  on  your  accredited  list,  was  conceived  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  practical  educational  opportunities  to  orphan  children 
of  members  of  our  order.  Mooseheart  has  for  25  vears  been  carry- 
ing on  in  a  practical  way.  It  has  embodied  the  Ideals  which  now 
are  coming  to  such  prominence  on  the  educational  horizon  For 
example.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Handbook  on  Currlculimi 
study  issued  by  the  department  of  education  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  last  year.     I  wish  to  quote  from  a  part  of  It: 

"The  point  of  view  accepted  throughout  this  handbook  Is  that 
the  curriculum  comprises  the  sum  total  of  all  the  experiences  had 
by  the  child.  The  tacit  assumption  back  of  this  point  of  view  is 
that  experience  does  provide  the  basis  for  learnmg  Instead  of 
Identifying  the  educational  process  with  memorization  of  a  number 
of  facts  which  may  or  not  have  significant  meaning  for  the  child, 
learning  is  now  considered  to  have  taken  place  only  when  the 
child  has  been  confronted  with  these  facts  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner that  when  he  reacts  to  them  he  obtains  significant  meanings, 
understandings,  or  insights  as  a  consequence  of  that  experience. 
Many  situations  and  activities  outside  the  usual  course  of  study 
have  been  recognized  to  be  fraught  with  more  potential  educative 
experience  than  were  to  be  found  In  the  formal  curriculum  of  the 
school.  Likewise,  the  out-of -school  activities  of  the  child  have 
become  of  major  educational  importance,  partictilarly  those  In 
which  he  engages  voluntarily." 

In  the  Moose  we  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that  education 
should  be  of  the  head.  hand,  and  heart.  It  should  be  of  the  whole 
of  the  Individual  and  not  Just  a  part.  It  should  gather  up  all  of 
a  person  s  experience  and  not  Just  a  part.  Education  should  help 
a  person  find  lessons  and  opporttmlties  for  self- improvement 
everywhere. 

I  have  always  believed  that  oiu-  schools  would  be  more  efficient 
if  we  would  quit  trying  to  cram  too  much  into  the  heads  of 
students,  who,  in  some  cases,  lack  the  mental  equipment  to  absorb 
it  all.  If  students  who  do  not  take  to  books  as  a  fish  does  to  water 
could  be  brought  into  the  environment  of  learning  through  doing 
practical  tasks,  at  least  we  would  have  more  people  prepared  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  the  world  and  better  able  to  get  a  Job. 
I  have  not  come  to  that  rarifled  state  of  mind  which  some  edu- 
cators are  supposed  to  represent  where  education  for  making  a 
living  is  regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  true  scholarship.  I  say 
that  this  country  today  needs  a  scholarship  which  wUl  help  put 
the  14.000.000  unemployed  back  to  work  and  to  train  the  oncoming 
generations  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  on  a  basis  of  abundance 
rather  than  that  of  the  now  prevailing  scarcity.  I  say  this  country 
reeds  teachers  who  think  of  education  in  terms  of  helping  their 
students  keep  out  of  bread  lines  as  well  as  in  the  educational  head- 
lines. I  say  this  country  needs  studenU  who  are  thinking  about 
the  future  as  well  as  about  the  past  and  who  will  not  be  content 
with  their  diplomas  until  they  know  that  they  stand  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  out  as  accredited  breadwinners. 

There  is  no  problem  in  this  <;ountry  so  desperately  pressing  as 
that  of  unemployment  and  if  education  and  educators  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  for  its  solution,  we  have  indeed  come  to  sorry  times. 
Personally,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  evening  becavise  as  a  group 
I  think  you  have  pomethlng  practical  and  helpful  to  offer  a  dis- 
tressed world.  I  believe  education  and  religion  come  to  a  high 
point  where  they  Join  forces  in  the  prayer  of  the  Master  Teacher 
who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray:  "Give  us  this  day  our  daUy 
bread- 
One  of  the  primary  problems  of  education  is  to  teach  our  people 
how  to  share  their  blessings  and  opporttmlties.  The  man  who 
cannot  pass  on  to  others  what  he  has  always  remains  poor.  In 
our  modern  world  material  is  only  wealth  when  you  get  rid  of  it. 
Neither  the  Pennsylvania  nuner  nor  the  Alabama  cotton  picker 
can  eat  the  products  which  their  hands  bring  from  the  earth. 
The  miner  cannot  eat  the  coal;  the  cotton  picker  cannot  eat  the 
cotton.  If  coal  and  cotton  are  to  mean  food  and  clothing  they 
must  be  passed  on  to  others  for  money.  They  must  be  sold. 
Wealth  in  the  modem  world  does  not  consist  in  the  possesbion  of 
particular  materials.  It  results  from  a  fiow  of  goods  on  the  com- 
mercial highroads  of  the  world.  If  the  traffic  on  those  commercial 
highroads  becomes  Jammed  or  blocked,  material  ceases  to  be 
wealth.  This  means  that  the  Brazilian  has  to  bum  his  coffee. 
the  Kansan  and  the  Canadian  burn  their  wheat,  the  Texan  turns 
under  his  cotton,  the  lowan  kills  his  pigs,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  miner  is  laid  off  his  Job  and  goes  on  relief  or  goes  hungry. 
Our  commercial  highroads  are  blocked  and  Jammed  today.  They 
have  been  in  a  bad  way  ever  since  the  World  War.  They  are  In 
danger  of  becoming  worse  in  the  threat  of  a  second  World  War. 
If  we  are  to  keep  business  going  and  commerce  active,  we  must 
rid  the  world  of  war  and  the  terrible  fear  which  It  brings. 
Education  and  religion  must  combine  to  teach  us  the  lessons  of 
peace  and  plenty. 

Science.  Inventive  genius,  and  education  have  helped  us  build 
the  machines  of  our  new  age;  they  must  now  go  forward  to  com- 
plete the  Job  and  teach  us  how  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty  with 
the  machines  which  have  iieen  created.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  machine  is  both  the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  our  age. 
It  is  the  task  of  education  to  help  men  wipe  out  the  scandal 
and  increase  the  glory  and  one  of  its  first  steps  In  this  wlU  be 
to  bring  a  common  realization  that  machines  by  tbemaelvet  are 
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neither  good  nor  bad.  but  the  responsibility  for  their  proper  use 
remains  with  those  who  use  them.  This  means  that  our  modem 
problems  of  technological  development  are  primarily  spiritual 
and  social.  Our  primary  duty  Ls  to  build  within  us  the  standards 
of  character  and  social  responsibility  which  will  enable  ixs  to 
use  machines  so  that  they  will  not  longer  be  a  scandal  but  will 
Increasingly  be  the  glory  of  our  age. 

Early  during  my  experience  In  the  mill  I  heard  much  about 
the  Marxian  doctrines.  I  talked  these  theories  over  with  my 
father,  who  was  a  practical  man.  He  told  me  that  these  theories 
were  Impractical  because  If  put  Into  action,  they  would  destroy 
Individual  initiative.  I  have  met  with  these  issues  all  along  the 
way  but  my  observation  Is  that  no  country  has  succeeded  under 
this  form  of  government  and  I  am  not  ready  to  substitute  them 
for  the  way  of  life  we  have  known. 

I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  harsh  conditions 
which  ovu-  present  system  of  economics  and  government  permits. 
I  know  the  forces  which  are  making  for  radicalism  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  trades  wiped  out  and  these  who  worked  In 
them  turned  out  on  the  street  without  any  protection  whatsoever. 
I  have  seen  middle-aged  men  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  of  indus- 
try as  though  they  were  so  much  worn-out  furniture  or  antiquated 
machinery.  I  know  the  hot  passion  which  leaps  up  in  the  heart 
Of  a  man  when  he  has  an  experience  like  this.  I  know  how  neces- 
sary It  is  that  industry  and  government  shall  work  together  to 
piotect  workers  from  the  shock  of  sudden  unemployment.  Al- 
though machines  make  new  Jot)e  they  also  deprive  men  of  Jobs 
and  the  man  who  Is  caught  In  the  slump  of  unemployment  be- 
tween one  trade  which  is  dying  and  another  being  born  must 
have  protection  while  he  Is  in  the  middle.  I  have  voted  for  the 
social  legislation  which  has  this  purpose.  I  have  voted  for  every 
relief  and  work-relief  appropriation.  However,  I  have  consistently 
pointed  out  that  if  these  appropriations  were  not  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  business  and  reemployment,  they  would  bring 
nc  permanent  solution  of  our  problem.  Moreover.  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  relief  money  for  partisan  political  purposes. 
I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  know  of  nothing  worse  than  to  use 
relief  f\inds  as  a  political  club,  compelling  a  man  to  abandon  his 
individual  party  amilatlons  before  he  can  qualify  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  his  government. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  your 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Guild.  You  have  taken  up  your 
work  where  the  memory  of  man  could  not  any  longer  bear  the 
burden.  Henry  Noel  Humphreys  in  his  magnificent  History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing  a  half  a  century  ago  pointed  out  how  knowledge 
was  transmitted  from  generatloii  to  generation  by  the  priestly 
caste  who  treasured  in  memory  all  the  classical  learning  of  that 
ancient  time.  Nothing  was  handed  down  which  could  not  be  re- 
membered for  there  were  no  hieroglyphics,  no  alphabet,  and  no 
printing  in  that  early  age.  This  requirement,  that  all  knowledge 
to  be  transmitted  must  be  committed  to  memory,  limited  new 
learning  and  stultified  the  mind.  The  past  was  honored  while 
the  present  and  the  futiu-e  were  largely  ignored.  It  was  not  until 
men  t)egan  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce  and  voyages  on  the 
Mediterranean  that  our  western  European  heritage  of  printing,  first 
by  hand  and  then  by  press,  was  Initiated.  That  was  a  great  day. 
When  man  learned  to  write  and  to  print,  "it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  limit  knowledge  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  memory,  for 
It  could  be  handed  down  to  the  futvire  in  permanent  records. 
Thus  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  was  permitted  and  wherever 
the  printed  word  has  gone,  from  that  time  to  this,  mankind  has 
profited  from  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  new 
mental  horizons.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  honorable  profession. 
You  lead  the  world  in  learning  by  doing. 


Operation  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  11,1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  CXTTOBER  ISSUE  OP  FORTUNE  AND  EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  EMPORL\   GAZETTE  OF   OCTOBER   23.    1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the 
continued  discusaion  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act.  I 
ask  leave  to  submit  for  the  Recokd  a  very  caxefiilly  prepared 
article  on  the  operations  of  the  act  as  administered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
last  October  issue  of  the  magazine  Fortune. 

Rather  than  indicate  in  any  detail  the  nature  of  the  maga- 
slne  which  published  the  article  or  the  nature  of  the  article 
Itself.  I  Include  for  publication  in  the  Record,  at  the  head  of 
the  article,  an  editorial  which  appeared  October  23,  1938.  in 


the  Emporia  Gazette  and  wai  written  by  the  editor  of  that 
famous  paper.  William  Allenj  White.  Also,  along  with  Mr. 
White's  editorial  I  include  the  brief  comment  of  the  editors 
of  Fortune  in  the  October  number,  in  which  they  state  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  mcts  regarding  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  its  administration  were  sought  by  members  of 
the  Fortune  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ithe  editorial  and  article  were 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Emporia  Gaj  ette  of  October  23,  1938] 

AN    AMAZ:  NG    RECORD 


Fortune  Is  the  highest  priced 
ably  In  the  world.     It  is  the  d« 


It  contains  the  advertising  of  s  11  the  powerful  Industrialists,  the 


biJ^   business  boys — the   swank, 
merce.    Yet,  as  those  things  go, 
of  our  benevolent  plutocracy 
by  reason  and  often  guided  by  ii  i 


Important   captains  of   our   com- 

r'ortune  might  be  called  the  organ 

]  ts  class  consciousness  is  tempered 

telligence. 


These    remarks    are   called    for  th    by   the   record   which   Fortune 


published  In  Its  October  numbei. 
one   of   cruelty   amounting   to 


It  revealed  an  appalling  story — 
(^•ickednees,    injustice    merging   to 


crime — a  record  which  was  tak?n  from  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  It  is  worth  untold  millions  to  this 
land-  to  have  that  record  appei  ,r  in  Fortune.  No  public  service 
that  has  been  done  by  any  ot  ler  single  newspaper  or  magazine 
this  year  will  bring  so  much  gi  nulne  good  to  this  country  as  to 
have  the  plutocratic  subscribe!  s  of  Fortune  read  this  amazing 
record  of  testimony  under  oath]  set  out  officially  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Luce,  the  owner  of  Fortiine.  is  entitled  to  a  medal  for  his 
distinguished  service.  The  record  he  has  published  Is  fair,  is 
timely,  and  it  must  have  takei  i  a  considerable  amovmt  of  moral 
and  financial  courage  to  print  1 1  In  Porttme.  That  record  should 
be  circulated  by  the  millions,  and  credited  to  Fortune  because  of 
the  status  of  Fortune.  For  all  America  should  read  that  Fortune 
record.  It  is  significant  and  dee  ply  important  that  America  should 
know  the  truth.  Only  as  she  fc  lows  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  this 
Porttme  article  will  public  opln  on  be  free  to  march  on. 


(From  the  column  of  editorial 


Foi  tune  1 
tils 


111 
contro  rerslal 


bell  ig 


ve 


Of  all  the  varied  subjects  in 
troversial    Is   certainly    the    Nat 
scribed  on  page  52.    It  is  so 
up  anew  the  question  of  edltori^ 
about  on  this  page  before.     In 
Labor  Board.  Fortune  never 
are  going  to  be.    True,  we  approach 
general  bias   (call  It  a  preferenpe 
dom,   and   the  profit   system) 
usually  land  us  on  one  side  ol 
don't  know  which  side — untU 
view,  are  not  Inherently 
that  Fortune  lays  claim  to 
selves. 

That's  the  mood  in  which 
Board.    And  we  soon  found 
The  facts  are  there,  all  right, 
sions  that  few  people  have  ever 
Fortune's    staff    members    had 
Center  before  they  heard 
side   and  capitalist  stooges  f 
their  show  of  curiosity, 
in  the  very  sod."     Neverthelesi  i 
(especially  that  In  favor  of 
elusions  about  them,  which  you 
62  and  reading  the  story, 
of  fair-minded  people  pretty 
cause  they  have  not  studied 
created  to  enforce.     Which  In 
tlon  about   the  Board  has 
pletely  disseminated. 


THE 


"Great  credit  must  be  given 


magazme   in  America,  and  prob- 
liixe  publication  of  our  country. 


comment  In  the  October  Issue  of 


cor  troversial 


knoiv- 


issue  of  Fortune,  the  most  con- 

onal    Labor   Relations   Board,    de- 

that  it  inevitably  brings 

objectivity,  which  we  have  talked 

assigning  itself  a  subject  like  the 

s  in  advance  what  its  conclusions 

all  our  assignments  with  a  broad 

for   democracy,   individual  free- 

,nd   we   know   that   this  bias   wlU 

the  fence  or  the  other.     But  we 

the  facts  are  In.    Pacts,  in  our 

and  It  is  In  fact  gathering 

as  Impartial  as  the  facts  them- 


started  looking  into  the  Labor 
olirselves  holding  on  for  dear   life, 
but  they  are  so  obscured  by  pas- 
managed  to  get  them  out  whole, 
lardly   Btepi>ed    out   of    Rockefeller 
called  Communists  from  one 
the  other — on  no  evidence   but 
their  search  led  them,  "heat  lay 
we  got  the  facts,  and  our  bias 
)  has  led  us  to  certain  con- 
may  learn  of  by  turning  to  page 
conclusions  may  well  make  a  lot 
If  so.  It  will  probably  be  be- 
Labor  Board  and  the  act  it  was 
Is  because  most  of  the  Infonra- 
been  so  heatedly  and  Incom- 


themi  elves 
.•oin 
Where'  rer 
Blesn,  ■< 
democracy) 
you 
Theje 
84  re. 
tie 
t\  m 
hitl]  erto 


!>-  -  I.ABOR  BOAEO 


to  those  employers  who  have  led 
the  way  toward  the  acceptance  ^f  this  law.  Their  calm  voices  have 
been  most  effective  in  overcoming  the  irrational  fears  which  agi- 
tators have  sought  to  cultivate  Such  employers  serve  themselves 
and  their  country  weU."  (J4seph  Warren  Madden,  Chairman, 
N.  L.  R.  B.) 

"•     •     •     we  are  addressing  ourselves  now  to  public  enemy  No. 
1.      Pear   of   the    Inquisitorial    i  ctlvltlcs    of   this   agency    (the    Na 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board)     las  spread  like  a  blight  over  man- 
agement, workers,   and   investo-s  of  capital.     The  administration 

~  Act  has  been  such  as  to  snuff  out 

unions  of  workers  into  the  line  of 
t)WARo   R.   BtTKKE.   of   Nebraska,   be- 

of  Conunerce.  May  1938.) 

ly  tongue  will  be  silenced  before  I 


of  the  National  Labor  Relatlo: 
the  fires  of  industry  and  send 
the   unemployed."      (Senator 
fore  the  United  States  Chambe 
"My  arm  will  be  palsied  and 
Will  ever  compromise  with  a  sepedlng  movement  or  a  common  foe 


•     •     '.We  will  mobilize  all 


)ur  jwUtical  and  economic  strength 


in  an  uncompromising   fight  imtU  this  Board    (N.  L.  B.  B.)    la 
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driven  from  power  •  •  •.  The  Board  Is  a  travesty  on  jus- 
tice." (William  Green,  President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation,  August  1938.) 

"The  largest  draw-back  to  good  Industrial  relations  Is,  of  course, 
the  Wagner  Act  •  •  '.He  |the  employer)  can  only  be  heard 
when  he  Is  sununoned,  and  he  knows  before  he  goes  that  there  Is 
no  record  of  a  single  decision  where  he  has  had  a  ghost  of  a 
show.  So  what!  In  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  the  United 
States  everyone  has  been  equal  under  the  law  until  the  Wagner  Act 
dispelled  this  privilege."  (William  S.  Knudsen,  President,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  May    1938.) 

Thus  the  most  bitterly  contested  of  all  New  Deal  legislation 
draws  its  opposition  from  politics,  organized  labor,  and  industry. 
And  Included  in  this  essential  paradox  there  are  other  paradoxes 
without  precedent  In  labor  history.  There-  Is  the  spectacle  of  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  president  matching  the  indignation 
of  a  General  Motors  Corporation  president;  of  a  labor  law  con- 
demned for  its  demoralizing  effect  on  labor;  of  an  attack  on  labor 
legislation  led  by  employers  with  a  record  for  beneficent  pater- 
nalism. 

Against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (N.  L.  R.  A.)  itself  Its 
business  critics  return  a  scatbmg  indictment.  It  is  patently  one- 
sided— exclusively  a  labor  law.  It  prejudges  the  employer  to  be 
a  scoundrel  without  rights  in  equity.  It  penalizes  him  for  even 
'  a  mild  expression  of  personal  opinion,  but  It  provides  no  pen- 
alties for  fraud,  coercion,  or  violence  on  the  part  of  a  hotheaded 
labor  minority.  It  sets  up  a  Board  that  Is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  Judge.  Jury,  and  prosecutor,  and  provides  no  real  opportunity 
for  an  impartial  coxirt  review  of  the  Board's  decisions.  The  Board's 
findings  of  fact  are  held  to  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  evl- 
(]ence — which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever. It  violates  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  rights  of  property, 
the  Inviolability  of  a  contract.  It  promotes  lawlessness,  destroys 
discipline,  and  encourages  strikes  against  society.  It  Is  In  short  a 
dangerous  intrtision  of  radical  bureaucracy  into  private  enter- 
prise. 

Against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (N.  L.  R.  B.)  they 
are  no  less  Incensed.  They  find  It  biased.  Incompetent,  and 
visionary.  They  point  to  the  deliberate  inconsistency  of  board 
decisions  that  have  adversely  cited  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York  for  promoting  collective  bargaining  and  adversely  cited 
the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  for  discouraging  collective  bar- 
gaining. They  bring  up  the  case  of  the  Kentucky  Firebrick  Co.. 
which  was  ordered  to  reinstate,  with  back  pay  in  full,  30  strikers 
Involved  in  a  violent  riot;  the  Fansteel  Metallurgical  Corporation, 
which  was  required  to  reinstate,  without  prejudice  to  their 
seniority  rights,  the  sit-down  strikers  who  seized  its  North  Chi- 
cago plant  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  week  against  a  sheriff's 
posse;  the  National  Electric  Products  Corporation,  which  was 
ordered  to  ignore  a  contract  with  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  union  and  hold  an  election  of  Its  employees  to  select  a 
proper  bargaining  agency  (an  election  won  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.)  — 
and  this  in  tiie  face  of  a  district  court  decision  that  the  original 
A.  F.  of  L.  contract  was  valid  and  binding. 

They  cite  an  Oregon  yarn -manufacturing  company  that  was 
held  to  have  violated  the  law  because  It  followed  the  advice 
of  the  State  conciliation  board  in  an  attempt  to  settle  a  strike; 
an  Ohio  equipment  company  to  whose  employees  the  Board  denied 
all  collective-bargaining  privileges  for  6  months  at  the  request 
of  a  minority  C.  I.  O.  union;  and  a  North  Carolina  textile  mill 
that  was  held  to  have  violated  the  law  because  it  failed  to 
protect  a  union  organizer  from  the  violence  of  a  local  mob 
formed,  in  part,  by  its  employees.  Behind  these  seemingly  lUoglcal 
and  Inconsistent  activities  the  average  "Informed  observer"  feels 
that  there  Is  a  strong  C.  I.  O.  bias,  a  vicious  and  subversive  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  entire  mdustrlal 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

This  point  of  view  toward  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  as  most  of  Its 
critics  wUl  usually  admit  quite  frankly,  is  colored  by  emotion. 
But  emotion  is  not  confined  to  opponents  of  the  act.  It  seems 
to  be  an  Inevitable  part  of  any  approach  to  Industrial  relations. 
It  Is  the  single  common  denommator  of  such  conflicting  points  of 
view  as  those  of  the  paternalistic  employer,  the  mUltant  labor 
leader,  the  firmly  entrenched  president  of  an  old-line  international, 
the  rank-and-file  worker 

The  result  ^s  that  mdustrlal  relations  have  achieved  the  unrea- 
soning bitterness  of  a  holy  war.  They  have  become  a  battlefield 
of  slogans  and  shibboleths,  of  coercion  and  propaganda,  of  intimi- 
dation and  mutual  accusation,  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  strikes. 
It  is  this  battlefield  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  invaded— intending, 
according  to  its  sponsors,  to  "smooth  out  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce" — succeeding,  according  to  its  opponents,  in  mak- 
ing an  already  Intolerable  situation  infinitely  worse.  Drawn  up  on 
one  side  is  an  almost  solid  phalanx  of  United  States  Industry  led 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  the  moment  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  wliat  is  probably  a  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor. 

Now  confusion  characterizes  this  strife,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
the  confusion  is  the  fact  that  two  issues  are  almost  inextricably 
involved.  There  is  first  the  issue  of  whether  the  right  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  protected  by  law.  And 
then  there  Is  the  Issue  of  whether  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  is  a  desirable  piece  of  legislation  and  whether  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  a  desirable  governmental  body.    It  is  ap- 


parent that  no  progress  can  be  made  In  clarifying  the  situation 
unless  these  two  issues  are  considered  In  turn  and  Bep>aratcly.  Th» 
man  who  believes — on  or  off  the  record — that  unionization  is  a  bad 
thing,  or  the  man  who  is  against  coUectlve  bargaining  by  Inde- 
pendent unions  for  all.  or  a  substantial  portion  of  American  labor — 
such  are  per  se  against  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  But  the  antithetical  porltlon 
is  not  so  clear.  It  Is  not  clear  because  this  legislation,  which  was 
designed  primarily  to  protect  a  right,  has  become  automatically 
(as  well  as  by  virtue  of  its  preamble)  legislation  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  practice.  Therefore  those  who  accept  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  do  not  necjissarlly  agree  in  tbeir  attitude 
toward  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  depending  upon  whether  they  think  collec- 
tive bargaining  ought  to  be  encouraged  or  whether  they  think  It 
should  merely  t>e  accepted  as  a  necessary  and  perhaps  even  tempo- 
rary evil,  they  may  be  for  the  act  or  against  it. 

The  latter  group,  which  asserts  Itself  as  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  some  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  against  the  act  and 
the  Board.  Is  especially  Important;  and  we  shaU  return  to  it 
presently  for  a  closer  scrutiny. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  study  the  N.  L. 
R.  A.;  and  for  this  purpose  It  will  be  necessary  to  beg  all  of  the 
above  controversy.  Collective  bargaining  is  not  our  present  con- 
cern. If  you  are  against  it,  your  most  logical  course  Is  to  move 
for  the  outright  repeal  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.;  and  falling  that,  your 
next  move  is  to  make  It  Ineffective  or  inoperative  by  amendment. 
But  what  If  you  accept  It.  whether  actively  or  passively?  In 
that  light  the  soundness  of  the  act  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Board  require  your  examination:  Indeed  It  Is  only  In  that  light 
that  they  can  sensibly  be  examined.  What  follows,  therefore,  is 
an  estimate  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  as  an  instrument  for  collective 
bargaining.  How  well  is  it  accomplishing  its  announced  pur- 
pose? Is  it  being  competently  administered?  How  does  it  work? 
And  should  it — ^from  the  coUectlve-bargaimng  point  of  view — 
be  amended? 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  drafted  by  Senator  Robzkt 
P.  Wagker  of  New  York  with  the  coojjeratlon  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. — 
at  that  time  a  united,  if  somewhat  discordant,  labor  family.  It 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  June  1935  and  was  granted  a  certifica- 
tion of  legitimacy  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  April  1937  In  a  court- 
room charged  with  political  dynamite.  The  Board  Is  heir  to  a 
fairly  long  line  of  tentative  labor  admimstration.  including  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and  the  boards  set  up  by  the  RaUway 
Labor  Acts  of  1926  and  1934.  Its  modus  operandi — Its  "Judge, 
Jury,  and  prosecutor"  pattern — stems  from  a  wide  variety  of  quasi- 
Judicial,  administrative  agencies  operatmg  in  fields  In  which  highly 
specialized  knowledge  and  lufonnation  are  held  to  be  necessary 
both  for  investigation  and  for  judicial  determination.  These  go 
back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Include  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as  well  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  whose  procedure  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  closely  resemble.  It« 
Immediate  ancestor  is  a  former  N.  L.  R.  B.  created  by  congressional 
resolution  to  administer  the  cryptic  section  7a  of  the  Ul-starred 
N.  I.  R.  A. 

Perhaps  because  It  is  frequently  confused  with  Its  labor-law 
ancestors,  most  of  which  combined  mediation,  arbitration,  and  • 
statement  of  labor's  rights  In  a  single  shotgun  prescription,  more 
probably  because  it  Is  almost  always  publicly  discussed  in  the 
raised  voice  of  special  pleading,  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  is  the  least  under- 
stood, most  frequently  misinterpreted  piece  of  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion. But  an  unbelievably  small  number  of  those  who  argue  its 
merits  from  either  side  of  the  fence  have  bothered  to  read  th« 
4.600  words  that  form  its  text. 

Actually  it  is.  In  its  stated  purpose  and  Its  draftsmanship,  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  forthright  laws  of  the  land.  It  does 
not  create,  as  is  frequently  assumed,  a  mediation  board,  although 
members  of  Its  staff  have  at  times  performed  some  valuable.  If 
strictly  Informal,  mediation  services.  Mediation  la  left  to  State 
mediation  officers  and  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
under  its  able  Director  of  Conciliation.  John  R.  Steelman.  It  U 
not  in  Itself  concerned  with  wages  or  hours  or  working  conditions. 
These  again  are  left  to  various  State  agencies  and  to  the  new 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The  sole  concern  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A. 
is  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and  to  bargain  coUectlvely 
with  their  employers. 

The  preamble  to  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  states  its  purpose.  "It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce •  •  •  by  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  fuU 
freedom  of  association,  self-organization,  and  designation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing.     •     •     •" 

To  make  this  policy  effective  the  act  defines  five  unfair  labor 
practices.  In  lay  terms,  if  you  are  an  employer,  you  are  no* 
allowed  to  participate  In  any  way  In  the  formation  or  administra- 
tion of  a  labor  union.  You  can't  use  your  power  of  hiring  and 
firing  to  discourage  or  encourage  membership  In  a  labor  union. 
Tou  can't  discriminate  in  any  way  against  an  employee  becauM 
he  testifies  before  the  Board  or  files  charges  against  you.  You 
must  bargain  In  good  faith  with  whatever  representatives  a 
majority  of  your  employees  choose  to  represent  them,  although 
you  are  not  required  to  reach  an  agreement.  And  you  must  do 
nothing  (according  to  the  catch-all  section  8  (1))  "to  interfere 
with,  restrain,  or  coerce  [yotu*  employees)  in  the  exercise  of 
I  their  I  right  to  self -organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,   [and]  to  bargain  coUectlvely.      •      •      •" 

In  other  words,  however  kindly  and  patemalLstic  yotir  mottraa 
may  be,  you  must,  according  to  the  act.  lay  off.    And  if  you  Bcce|»C 
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this  general  prohibition  at  Its  face  value,  and  go  Into  the  bargain- 
ing conference  In  good  faith,  the  chances  are  that  while  your 
troubles  with  Ubor  may  not  be  over,  you  wUl  at  least  have  no 
trouble  with  the  N.  L.  R.  A. 

Since  you  are  required  to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  the  repre- 
■entatlves  selected  by  a  majority  of  yovir  employees,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "majority."  or  more 
properly  what  unit  or  units  within  your  company  should  have  the 
right  to  select  separate  bargaining  representatives.  Should  you 
deal  with  representatives  acting  for  all  the  workers  In  your  plant 
or  corporation  or  with  the  representatives  of  separate  crafts  or 
departments?  On  this  point  the  act  is  far  from  sijeciflc.  perhaps 
because  at  the  time  It  was  drafted  the  bitter  A.  P.  of  L.  split  was 
Still  an  Intramural  fight.  It  refers  to  "a  unit  appropriate"  for 
bargaining  purposes  and  leaves  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to 
decide  "In  each  case  whether,  in  order  to  insure  to  employees  the 
full  benefit  of  their  right  to  self -organization  and  to  collective  bar- 
gaining •  •  •  the  unit  appropriate  •  •  •  shall  be  the 
employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof."  And 
It  empowers  the  Board  to  investigate  and  if  necessary  hold  secret 
elections  among  the  workers  involved  to  find  out  what  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  they  want  to  have  represent  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  broad  discretionary  powers  are  given  to  the 
Board  In  establishing  bargaining  units  as  well  as  in  detecting 
tinfalr  labor  practices,  even  though  its  decisions  on  all  complaint 
cases  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courts,  which  have 
sole  authority  to  enforce  its  orders.  Industry  and  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
believe  that  these  discretionary  powers  are  far  too  great.  The 
Board  contends  that  the  act  cannot  be  fairly  administered  without 
them — that  industrial  relations  are  essentially  human  relations  and 
that  their  Infinite  variation  in  detail  can  never  be  fully  codified. 

There  are  many  ways  of  measuring  the  success  of  a  quasi-Judl- 
dal  administrative  agency.  There  is  the  superficial  legal  yardstick 
that  measures  its  success  by  its  litigation  record.  By  this  yard- 
stick the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  been  phenomenally  successful.  Its  score 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  12  to  0;  and  In 
the  clrctUt  court*  of  appeal  the  score  on  September  1  stood  at 
S4  to  14  (at  least  6  of  the  Board's  14  reverses  will  probably 
be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court) .  But  a  far  sounder  yardstick — 
perhaps  the  only  true  yardstick — is  the  Board's  record  In  making 
effective  the  declared  purpose  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  which  Is.  as 
already  stated,  to  protect  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  It  Is 
that  record.  In  Its  strictest  sense,  that  we  are  examining. 

It  Is  gei.erally  conceded  that  the  Labor  Board  Is  the  hardest 
working  Oovemment  agency  in  Washington.  One  reason  Is  that 
the  Board  and  Its  employees  live  with  their  jobs.  Another  is  the 
sheer  volume  of  work  that  has  piled  up  since  1937  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  unexpectedly  handed  down  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  de- 
cision, which  convinced  industry  and  labor  that  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  waa 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Between  October  1936.  when  the  first  N.  L.  R.  B.  hearing  was  held, 
and  July  1.  1938.  some  16.200  cases  involving  about  3.900.000  em- 
ployees were  brought  to  the  Board  by  workers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. More  than  three-quarters  of  these  cases  were  offlclally  closed 
during  that  period.  Of  these,  about  16  percent  were  dismissed  by 
the  Board  or  by  its  regional  directors,  approximately  25  percent 
were  withdrawn,  and  an  additional  54  percent  were  settled  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  Only  some  5  percent  of  all  the  charges  filed 
required  a  formal  hearing  before  a  trial  examiner. 

The  Board  that  Is  conducting  this  staggering  experiment  In  hu- 
man relations  Is  composed  of  three  men  who  receive  $10,000  a  year 
apiece  and  are  required,  somewhat  needlessly,  to  engage  In  no  other 
vocation  or  avocation.  The  chairman  Is  a  tired,  soft-spoken, 
48-year-old  ex-law  school  dean  from  Pittsburgh,  named  Joseph 
Warren  Madden.  He  came  to  Washington  with  a  sound  legal  back- 
ground (he  p>ersonally  argued  the  Jones  St.  Laughlln  test  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court),  a  genuinely  Judicial  temperament,  few.  If  any, 
New  Deal  connections,  and  faith  In  the  essential  fairness  and  hon- 
esty of  both  industry  and  labor — a  faith  that  had  survived  his  suc- 
cessful chairmanship  of  the  three-man  arbitration  board  that  set- 
tled the  Pittsburgh  streetcar  dispute  in  1934.  His  first  official  act 
was  a  reassuring  sjseech  to  business.  Shortly  thereafter,  presiding 
at  one  of  the  first  Board  hearings,  that  of  the  Fruehauf  Trailer  Co. 
In  Detroit,  he  heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that  a  Plnkerton  detec- 
tive had  been  hired  to  work  In  the  factory,  become  a  member  of 
the  union,  and  In  time  union  treasurer,  report  on  all  union  activity 
tn  the  plant,  and.  wherever  possible.  Influence  union  policies. 

Further  testimony  developed  the  point  that  the  Plnkerton  man 
had  also  embezzled  union  funds.  Madden,  thoroughly  shocked, 
brought  company  counsel  to  their  feet  when  he  announced  that  the 
company  ought  to  damn  well  make  the  loss  good.  The  statement 
was  accepted  as  proof  of  Madden's  prejudice  and  bias. 

A  month  later  he  concluded  a  speech  before  the  Congress  of 
American  Industry  In  New  York  with  the  words:  "Under  these  con- 
ditions It  Is  remarkable  that  among  the  leaders  of  the  newly  organ- 
ised groups  there  are  as  few  hotheads  and  zealots  as  there  are.  And 
to  the  extent  that  new  leadership  Is  unwise,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  cure  Is  as  obvious  as  the  cause.  Let  the  employer  miUce  known 
by  word  and  conduct  to  his  workmen  that  they  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  meet  without  interference,  that  any  employee  may  act 
like  a  man  and  take  a  man's  part  in  the  determination  of  his  affairs. 
MMd  sound  leadership  will  inevitably  emerge.  If  this  be  not  a  sound 
plr^lctlon.  the  whole  basis  of  American  democracy  Is  false." 
^  There  was  a  slight  flutter  of  applause. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  Board.  Bdwln  8.  Smith  and  Don- 
Bid  Wakefield  Smith,  are  known  to  Washington  correspondents 
M  the  Smith  brothers — a  fact  that  annoys  them  both.    Perhaps 


the  only  thing  they  have  In  o  jmmon  Is  William  Green's  dislike. 
Edwin  Smith,  a  Harvard  graduate  whom  Green  calls  "Impossible," 
is  a  former  Boston  personnel  director  and  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industries  a  Qd  Is  a  hold-over  from  the  original 
N.  L.  R.  B.  Practically  and  acidemically  his  labor-relations  back- 
ground is  broader  than  that  Df  his  two  colleagues.  He  Is  the 
Board's  only  businessman,  only  nonlawyer,  and  only  dissenter  (he 
has  dissented  in  12  of  the  Boar<  s  thousand  decisions);  is  generally 
considered  its  "radical"  membei .  To  the  charge  that  the  Board  is 
pro-C.  I.  O.  he  says:  "This  Jus;  factually  Isn't  so.  Read  the  two 
annual  reports.  •  •  •  The  Board  Is  not  trying  to  remake  his- 
tory. But  (in  determining  ap;  >ropriate  bargaining  units)  we  are 
obligated  to  determine  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  in  a  plant. 
To  some  extent  It  Is  quaUtati-ve,  of  course — one  kind  of  right  against 
another.     •     •     •" 

Donald  Wakefield  Smith,  wl  o  Is  sometimes  known  as  Donald 
Duck,  and  whom  William  Grem  calls  "unqualified,"  Is  the  only 
Board  member  who  Is  said  to  awe  his  appointment  to  political  in- 
fluence. (His  sponsor  wais  Seniitor  Guftet.  of  Pennsylvania.)  Ha 
was  originally  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  M. 
Carmody,  but  he  was  reappoint  sd  in  August  for  a  5-year  term  over 
A.  P.  of  L.  opposition. 

He  Is  the  son  of  a  steelwork  :r  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  Cad- 
man,  composer  of  Prom  the  1  Jind  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water.  He 
won  a  scholarship  that  took  him  through  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, then  received  a  law  Jegree  from  Georgetown.  At  th« 
time  of  his  appointment  he  iras  practicing  law  in  Philadelphia, 
specializing  In  labor  and  Immigration  cases.  Donald  Smith  Is 
the  Board's  youngest  (39),  least  tactf\il.  and  most  talkative 
member. 

But  the  Board  Is  considerably  more  than  three  men.  It  Is  also 
Its  Staff — regional  directors,  fi^d  attorneys,  review  attorneys,  liti- 
gation attorneys,  field  examiners,  trial  examiners — some  800  men 
and  women  probing  deep  into  the  sore  wounds  of  industrial 
discord  from  Hawaii  to  Main^.  It  is  Charles  Pahy.  its  general 
cotinsel,  a  Georgia  Catholic  wlho  served  at  the  front  as  a  naval 
air  pilot  In  the  war  and  cricked  up  one  night  in  a  bomber 
near  Dunkerque:  who  practloKl  law  In  Washington  and  helped 
carry  the  famous  Wan  third- degree  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  association  with  John  W.  Davis  (whom  he  next  met  as  the 
opposing  counsel  in  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  Associated  Press  case  before 
the  same  Court  some  13  year  i  later) ;  who  went  to  New  Mexico 
for  his  health  and  found  a  new  social  Interest  In  the  land 
cases  of  the  Pueblo  Indians;  who  came  back  to  Washington  as 
a  Solicitor  for  the  Departm^t  of  the  Interior  and  was  later 
chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Administrative  Board,  who  has  the 
enviable  distinction  of  havlag  argued  seven  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court — and  won  thefti  all. 

It  Is  Robert  Watts,  Army  Aeserve  officer  and  associate  general 
counsel,  from  Maine.  Bates  C  ollege.  and  Yale  Law  School;  who 
looks  a  little  like  a  young  Kl^g  Cole  and  who  was  one  of  United 
States  District  Attorney  Bu<  kner's  bright  young  men  In  the 
gaudy  twenties  In  Manhattan;  who  went  to  Europe  for  Mr. 
Mellon's  Treasury  Department  in  1929  on  secret-service  work  in 
connection  with  smuggling  operations;  who  left  a  lucrative 
corporate  practice  In  New  York  to  become  special  counsel  to  the 
old  Labor  Board;  who.  In  thi»  early  days  when  injunction  suits 
threatened  to  bring  the  Boaid's  work  to  a  standstill,  flew  6.000 
miles  a  month;  and  who  has  Eirgued  before  every  circuit  coiirt  of 
appeals  In  the  country. 

It  Is  George  Pratt,  its  chlel  trial  examiner,  from  Harvard  Law 
School  and  a  conservative  corp  aration  law  firm  In  Kansas  City,  who 
has  the  manner  and  charm  o:  a  member  of  the  Racquet  Club  in 
good  standing  and  who  surpr:  sed  both  his  family  and  himself  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  r  »form  attack  on  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine in  a  dynamite,  tlme-b<imb.  tommy-gun  Kansas  City  elec- 
tion; who  took  his  first  Job  vlth  the  Board  as  regional  director 
m  Kansas  City  because  then  didn't  seem  to  be  anyone  else  to 
handle  It;  and  who  has  sine  i  served  the  Board  In  almost  every 
capacity — as  attorney,   trouble    shooter,   and   trial   examiner. 

It  is  Bennett  Schauffler.  re|  ;lonal  director  In  Philadelphia,  who 
makes  Philadelphia  businessm  ;n  like  the  act  because  they  like  and 
respect  him;  and  It  Is  Ellnoie  Herrick,  regional  director  in  New 
York,  who  doesn't  much  seen  to  care  whether  businessmen  like 
her  or  not.  although  a  surpr  singly  large  minority  do;  and  it  is 
PhUlp  Phillips,  regional  director  in  Cincinnati,  who  makes  south- 
em  Ohio  businessmen  obey  tie  law  and  see  red. 

And  most  characteristicall]  of  all,  the  Board  Is  a  group  of 
amazingly  young  men — whlcl  Is  not  a  matter  of  chance  but  a 
deliberate  Board  policy.  Board  staff  salaries  are  low.  Seasoned 
men  of  real  ability  must  hi,ve  a  highly  developed  social  con- 
sciousness to  be  willing  to  sw:c|ppt  them.  Too  often  the  choice  lies 
between  brilliant,  unseasoned  i  men  a  few  years  out  of  college  and 
political  hacks  to  whom  a  J<>b  with  the  Board  would  represent 
a  Juicy  plum.  As  between  the  two  the  Board  votes  for  youth — 
which  Is  one  reason  the  Board's  public  relations  are  very  bad 
and  its  litigation  record  verj  good  Indeed.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  hearing,  ^fore  Assistant  Chief  Trial  Examiner 
Frank  Bloom  in  Washington,  iwhen  evidence  that  would  normally 
have  required  some  3  monthi  of  hearings  was  stipulated  Into  the 
record  In  3  hours,  the  asserbbled  might  of  the  g^reat  New  York 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  de  Gers^orfl,  Swalne  &  Wood — cotinsel,  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  asslstants-i-found  itself  opposed  by  one  skinny 
youth,  a  Virginian  named  Eai-le  Shawe.  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  high-school  valedictorian — a  circumstance  that,  paralleled 
In  Innumerable  Board  hearirL|s,  Is  not  good  for  the  Board's  public 
relations 
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Industrial  warfare  creates  raw  wounds;  Investigations,  attempts 
at  settlement,  and  hearings  are  seldom  carried  on  against  a  back- 
ground of  temperate  restraint.  When  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  moves  into 
town  it  may  find  a  situation  as  tense  and  unpredictable  as  a  Sat- 
urday night  saloon  30  seconds  before  the  first  bottle  smashes  the 

mirror  behind  the  bar.     "The  think  they  o»-n  the  town." 

"Let  me  an'  him  go  downstairs  in  the  cellar  an'  see  who  comes 
up."  In  a  New  York  town  the  Board's  attorneys  were  greeted  with 
a  brass  band.  But  in  Wallace.  Idaho,  the  "goddam  Communists" 
couldn't  buy  a  meal.  The  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  of 
Montevideo.  Minn.,  wrote:  'Tylay  we  offer  you  our  full  cooperation 
in  this  matter  and  express  the  hope  that  if  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  on  us."  But  during  an 
Indiana  hearing  the  regional  attorney  was  poisoned  twice  in  the 
same  restaurant;  In  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio,  the  trial  examiner  was 
hanged  In  effigy;  and  In  Newton,  Iowa.  Gov.  Nelson  G.  Kraschel 
said:  "You  can  tell  the  cockeyed  world  that  there  will  be  no  Labor 
Board  hearings  in  the  military  district  of  Iowa." 

This  element  of  the  unpredictable,  the  essentially  human,  carries 
over  Into  the  hearing  room.  Testimony  ranges  from  broad  farce 
to  sheer  horror.  In  the  case  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios  and 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  In  Los  Angeles  In  the 
fall  of  1937.  Grover  Jones,  veteran  Hollywood  writer,  entertained  a 
hilarious  courtroom  for  2  days  with  the  raw  material  of  a  new 
Once  in  a  Lifetime. 

"Mr.  Jones.  They  wanted  80  Indians,  and  I  got  the  Job  only  be- 
cause I  knew  how  to  put  on  what  they  called  bolamania,  burnt 
umber  and  raw  umber  mixed.  But  they  made  me  a  chief.  That 
meant  I  didn't  have  to  go  naked.  I  could  wear  a  suit,  you  see. 
And  at  that  time  I  was  convinced  I  was  fairly  smart.  So  there  wore 
now  81  Indians.  I  had  never  seen  a  camera  during  all  those 
months,  because  I  was  always  In  the  background  walling  over  In 
the  back  of  the  hill  for  the  call  to  come  over  the  hill  on  the  horses 
to  rescue  the  child.  And  I  had  never  been  on  horses.  So  we  sat 
on  these  horses,  each  confiding  in  the  other,  and  none  had  ever 
been  on  horses,  except  we  were  all  hungry.  Finally  the  man  said. 
•Now.  look,  when  you  hear  shooting  I  want  you  all  to  come  over 
the  hill,  and  I  want  some  of  you  to  fall  off  the  horses.'  Well,  in 
those  days  they  paid  $3  extra  for  a  man  who  would  fall  off  a  horse, 
because  it  is  quite  a  stunt.  So  we  waited  until  finally  we  got  the 
call  to  come  over  the  hill,  and  somebody  shot  a  gun  off.  and  81 
Indians  fell  off  their  horses.     So  I  gave  up  acting     •      •      •." 

But  in  a  case  in  Alabama  a  month  before  the  melodrama  was 
more  authentic  and  considerably  less  funny. 

A  union  organizer  (who  was  testifying  to  an  attack  on  union 
headquarters)  :  "About  that  time  they  were  rushing  the  stairway 
•  •  •  we  put  a  table  against  the  door.  A  portion  of  the 
glass  door  was  exp>osed  above  the  table,  and  bricks  began  to  come 
through  the  glass  •  •  •  (a  newspai>er  reporter  phoned  at 
this  point).  I  said.  'They're  tearing  the  building  down.  They're 
tearing  the  offices  apart  and  beating  our  men  up  •  •  •  If 
It  Is  p>osslble  for  you.  I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I  will  be 
able  to  talk,  send  In  some  State  police.  If  you  can,  because.' 
I  said.  'I  can't  talk  to  you  any  longer.'  I  threw  the  phone  down 
and  by  that  time  It  was  my  turn  to  run  the  gantlet  •  •  • 
I  fell  half  way  and  rolled  the  rest.  After  I  hit  the  street  I  was 
kicked  from  both  sides  into  the  gutter  and  a  fellow  was  standing 
on  top  of  me.  I  heard  somebody  say.  'That's  enough,  let  him  up.' 
Two  fellows  picked  me  up.  one  had  hold  of  each  arm.  and  another 
fellow  knocked  me  out  of  their  arms.  They  were  dragging  me 
out  of  the  crowd  and  one  fellow  was  trying  to  choke  me.  had  his 
arm  around  my  neck,  and  while  he  was  choking  me  a  police 
officer  did  come  up  and  say.  'I  will  take  him.' " 

Prom  the  record  of  another  hearing  comes  the  testimony  of 
an  employee: 

"Q.  You  had  been  shot? 

"A.  Yes  •  •  •  I  was  under  the  table  lying  flat  for  10  min- 
utes •  •  •  I  heard  a  man  from  outside  say.  'God,  they're  not 
blanks;  they're  bullets." " 

In  North  Carolina  the  mayor  of  a  mill  town  who  was  also  a  mill 
employee,  led  a  mob  of  200  p>eople  to  the  house  of  a  union  organ- 
izer.    The   mayor's   brother   testified: 

"And   Mr.   (town   alderman)    said   Tf   anyone  In  the   bunch 

will  go  with  me  down  to  [the  organizer's]  house  I'll  stick  a  match 
to  the  house  and  burn  them  up  like  rats,  kids  and  all.' " 

Testifying  at  a  hearing  in  Michigan  last  year  a  witness  described 
a  labor  riot  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Jilr.    (a    member    of    the    general    executive    board    of    his 

union)  was  attacked  by  four  or  five  men  who  kicked  him  in 
the  general  region  of  his  stomach  and  plugged  him  from  the 
rear  •  •  •  and  he  was  finally  forced  to  tlie  cement  over  to 
my  left  and  there  a  separate  individual  grabbed  him  by  each  foot 
and  by  each  hand,  and  his  legs  were  spread  apart  and  his  body 
was  twisted  over  toward  the  east,  and  then  other  men  proceeded 
to  kick  him  in  the  crotch  and  groin  and  left  kidneys  and  around 
the  head  and  also  to  gore  him  with  their  heels  in  the  abdomen. 
(And  later)  •  •  •  And  the  girls  were  at  a  loss  to  know  ap- 
parently what  to  do.  and  then  one  girl  near  me  was  kicked  In  the 
stomach,  and  vomited  at  my  feet.  •  •  •  I  stayed  there  until 
practically  all  the  literature  had  been  gathered  from  the  ground 
and  until  the  girls  had  been  pushed  back  on  the  trolley  and  the 
trolley  had  gone  and  it  became  very  quiet  around  there  and 
relatively  still." 

And  at  a  hearing  in  New  York  State  a  strikebreaker  described 
the  aftermath  of  a  labor  riot  as  follows: 

"I  met  (the  president  of  the  company)  In  the  plant  about  an 
hour  or  two  afterward.    He   had   been   taking  pictures,  moving 
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pictures,  and  I  really  believe  It  was  a  very  good  stunt  on  [his] 
part  because  he  took  some  nice  pictures  and  showed  how  my 
men  were  showered  with  br.cks.  I  t>elleve  he  published  some  in 
the  papers  afterward  showing  how  the  peaceful  pickets  molested 
those  who  wanted  to  go  to  w^ork.  In  fact,  he  identified  some 
of  these  employees  of  his.  that  were  on  strike,  throwing  bricks 
and  showering  rocks  on  these  peaceful  chaps  I  had.  wanting  to 
go  to  work  [a  union  witness  described  the  strikebreakers  as 
being  'about  the  toughest  bunch  of  men  I  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
half  of  them  had  scars  from  ear  to  ear  on  their  faces')  ♦  •  •. 
(The  president)  talked  about  the  pictures.  He  said  he  had  photo- 
graphs about  the  assault  and  my  people  had  done  wonderful 
work  and  started  to  congratulate  me  •  •  •  he  congratulated 
me  on  the  brilliant  work  I  had  done,  and  I  said  I  didn't  see 
anything  brilliant  about  It.  the  men  had  gotten  into  the  plant 
the  best  way  they  could  while  they  were  under  a  shower  of 
bricks,  and  he  was  taking  pictures  of  It.  Naturally  he  had  them 
published  showing  peaceful  pickets.  America,  a  free  land,  all  that 
stuff.  Naturally,  it  wasn't  bad  stuff,  because  those  peaceful 
pickets  were  certainly  raising  the  devil     •     •     •" 

Excerpts  such  as  the  above,  lifted  from  millions  of  words  of 
testimony,  prove  nothing  In  themselves.  But  they  are  quoted  here 
to  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  background  of  violence,  melodrama, 
and  sheer  absurdity  against  which  Industry  and  labor  and  the 
bright  young  men  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  are  acting  out  their  parts  in 
What  Fortune  last  November  called  "one  of  the  greatest  mass 
movements  In  our  history  •  •  •  comparable  •  ♦  •  to  the 
great  trek  westward,  beginning  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  end- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast."  And  it  Is  against  this  background  that 
the  Board's  record  and  technique  and  Judicial  integrity  must  be 
judged. 

With  the  color  and  the  fireworks  and  the  human  element  de- 
leted, here's  how  the  Board  works  In  principle  at  least.  Any 
employee  or  labor  organization  may  go  to  any  one  of  the  22 
regional  offices  and  file  a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practices.  A  fleld 
examiner  then  investigates  the  case,  talking  to  the  employer  and 
employees  concerned.  Some  40  percent  of  all  cases  that  the  Board 
has  disposed  of  have  been  either  withdrawn  or  dismissed  at  this 
point  because  of  lack  of  evidence  or  foundation  In  fact — which 
heli>s  explain  why  so  few  cases  that  go  to  a  formal  hearing  are 
decided  In  favor  of  the  employer  If  the  Investigator  and  the 
regional  director  find  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  em- 
ployees' contention,  they  usually  make  an  effort  to  encourage  a 
settlement  without  Issuing  a  complaint.  Among  the  many  cases 
involving  strikes  that  were  Informally  and  amicably  disposed  of 
at  this  point  were  those  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  at  Detroit, 
and  the  International  Shoe  Co.  If  the  employer,  however,  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  Board's  request  to  clean  house,  the  regional 
director  next  Issues  a  complaint  citing  In  detail  the  unfair  prac- 
tices with  which  he  is  charged. 

If  the  employer  still  refuses  to  bring  himself  within  the  Board's 
Interpretation  of  the  law.  he  is  given  a  limited  length  of  time  In 
which  to  answer  the  complaint,  and  a  hearing  is  schedtiled  before 
a  trial  examiner  appointed  by  the  Washington  office.  This  differ- 
entiation between  the  prosecuting  and  Investigating  functions  of 
the  Board,  which  are  handled  by  members  of  the  regional  staff, 
and  the  Judicial  function  handled  by  Washington.  Is  deliberate. 
It  Is  a  practical  way  of  avoiding  unintentional  collusion  between 
Board  attorneys  and  Board  examiners.  At  the  hearing  (only  some 
5  percent  of  all  cases  so  far  closed  ever  reached  this  stage)  the 
employer  may  call  his  witnesses  and  cross-examine  witnesses  for 
the  Board;  and  any  labor  unions  Interested  In  the  controversy  may 
intervene.  Among  others  the  Borden  Co.  case,  involving  some 
♦35.000  In  back  pay  to  discharged  employees,  was  settled  during 
the  hearing.  Following  the  hearing  the  trial  examiner  usually 
flies  what  is  known  as  an  "intermediate  report",  and  everyone  con- 
cerned is  given  time  to  file  objections.  The  report  and  the  objec- 
tions are  reviewed  first  by  the  Board's  own  review  section  In  Wash- 
ington and  finally  by  the  Board  itself.  The  employer  may  as  a 
rule  argue  his  case  orally.  A  number  of  companies  have  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health  upon  review — among  them  the  Solvay 
Process  Co..  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  General  Chemical  C04 
and  substantial  portions  of  other  complaints  have  been  dismissed. 
But  as  industry  contends,  only  a  few  cases  are  dismissed  in  full 
after  a  hearing. 

If  the  Board  finds  the  employer  guUty  as  charged,  he  Is  again 
tirged  to  bring  himself  within  the  law  without  further  litigation. 
If  he  refuses,  the  Board  then  petitions  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  a  court  order  directing  the  employer  to  conform  with  the 
Board's  cease-and-desist  order.  At  this  time  the  employee  has 
the  right  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by  a  coiui:.  It  is  only  when 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  upholds  the  Board's  order — It  may  be 
from  1  to  more  than  2  years  after  the  filing  of  the  original  charge — 
that  the  employer  comes  under  legal  compulsion  to  obey  the  law. 
His  only  further  appeal  Is  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  an  mcreaslng  tendency  to  com- 
ply with  the  Board's  recommendations  or  orders  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board's  attorneys  in  speeding  up  hearings.  But  this  was 
not  always  so.  UntU  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  N.  L.  R.  A. 
In  April  1937.  the  better  part  of  the  Board's  time  and  effort  was 
taken  up  In  fighting  Injunction  suits  seeking  to  prevent  hearings. 
The  movement  grew  like  a  snowball  rolling  downhill.  Nearly  a 
hundred  such  suits  were  instituted.  And  as  a  result  the  Board 
was  practically  stymied  for  nearly  2  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
I  act.  One  of  the  classic  cases  Is  that  of  the  Bradley  Lumt>er  Co..  of 
I  Warren,  Ark.,  In  which  the  Board  was  forced  to  uiulcrtake  four 
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ooUatetul  lawmlto,  winning  each  one.  In  Its  fight  to  conduct  a 

hmrliis. 

Three  days  aner  the  Schechter  declalon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Invalidated  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  the  Bradley  Lumber  Co.  announced  a 
eo-hour  week  Instead  of  the  44-hour  week  then  In  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  wa^ea  substantially.  As  Associate  General  Coiuisel 
Bobert  Watts  told  a  Senate  subcommittee,  there  bad  never  been 
%  union  in  the  plant;  but  the  Bradley  employees  themaelves  now 
formed  a  local  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  wrote 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter,  which  In  due 
course  was  granted.  The  company  answered  by  firing  more  than 
70  men  and  dlspoaseasLng  a  number  from  their  company-owned 
houses.  When  discharged  employees  looked  for  work  In  neighbor- 
ing States  they  found  their  names  blacklisted  and  some  were 
told  that  the  Southern  Pine  Association  would  see  that  they  never 
drew  another  pay  check  In  the  South.  The  new  lodge  filed  a 
charge  with  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  asking,  in  effect,  "What  can  the 
Oovemment  do  for  us?"  The  Boftrd  Investigated  and  a  complaint 
was  iMued.  The  company  applied  to  a  United  States  district  court 
for  a  restraining  order  to  ptrevent  the  Board  from  conducting  a 
bearing.  The  order  was  refused.  It  appealed  to  a  United  States 
Circuit  coxurt.  Again  the  order  was  refused.  And  early  In  1936 
Robert  Watts  and  his  assistant.  David  Shaw,  arrived  in  Warren  to 
prepare  for  a  hearing.  Their  first  difficulty  was  In  finding  hotel 
rooms.  Their  next  difficulty  was  In  remaining  when  they  had 
found  them.  Several  days  after  their  arrival  a  delegation  called 
on  them  with  some  advice  and  a  petition.  The  petition,  signed 
by  the  mayor,  the  sheriff,  the  marshal,  and  every  other  local  peace 
officer,  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  there  was 
nothing  to  the  charge.  The  advice  was.  In  effect,  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  town  and  not  come  back. 

Watts  and  Shaw  stayed.  At  the  hearing  that  began  a  few  days 
Inter,  several  exhibits  had  been  offered  in  evidence  when  the 
sheriff  arrived  somewhat  breathless,  stalked  up  to  the  bench  and 
served  each  member  of  the  Board  staff  with  a  restraining  order — 
Signed  by  a  county  Judge  Here  was  presented  one  of  the  most 
Incredible  situations  In  the  history  of  litigation  In  the  United 
States.  Either  the  Board  mtist  proceed  and  enforce  the  law.  or 
an  Arkansas  county  Judge's  authority  must  be  recognized  as 
superior  to  that  of  Congress  and  the  duly  constituted  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  emergency  Watts  telephoned  to  Washington  and  recom- 
mended that  the  hearing  be  transferred  to  New  Orleans.  At  day- 
break next  morning  he  loaded  his  witnesses  and  participants  into 
a  chartered  bus  "and  at  that  time  I  must  say  In  defiance  of  the 
order  of  the  learned  county  chancelor"  removed  them  to  New 
Orleans  where  the  hearing  proceeded  In  due  course.  Following  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  April  1937.  the  Bradley  Lumber  case 
was  finally  settled  and  the  company  paid  some  $15,000  In  back 
wages. 

Superficially  no  two  cases  handled  by  the  Labor  Board  are  alike: 
and  In  every  case  there  are  two  sldea — two  opposing  interpreta- 
tions of  fact — Which  is  one  reason  why  Labor  Board  decisions  are 
without  meaning  to  the  casual  observer.  But  If  you  care  to  do 
•  little  digging  and  a  little  analyzing,  logic  and  a  pattern  begin 
to  emerge. 

Board  cases  may  be  divided  roiighly  Into  two  general  groups: 
"complaint"  cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices  and  "repre- 
■entatlon"  cases,  which  are  concerned  with  the  proper  unit  for 
collective  bargaining  and  the  labor  organization  that  should 
represent  the  unit.  Then  there  are  the  highly  publicized  "con- 
tract" cases  involving  the  upsetting  of  contracts  already  made 
between  an  employer  and  a  union.  These  are  actxiaUy  both 
representation  and  complaint  cases. 

The  complaint  cases  cover  violations  of  the  five  subsections 
of  section  8  of  the  act — coercion,  employer  influence  over  a 
union,  discriminatory  discharge  because  of  union  activity,  dis- 
crimination because  of  an  employees  appearance  before  the  Board, 
f allium  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 
Most  complaint  cases  involve  violations  of  two  or  more  sections. 
But  to  clarify  the  subject  each  section  should  be  considered 
separately. 

Among  the  most  frequently  criticized  findings  are  those  con- 
cerned with  "catchall"  section  8  (1).  prohibiting  interference 
with,  restraint,  or  coercion  of  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  It  was  written  Into  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  because  its  sponsors 
realized  the  fact  that  only  a  small  niunber  of  the  means  by 
which  labor  may  be  coerced,  consciously  or  unconsciously  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  could  be  foreseen  and  codified:  and  It  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  act  Is  so  hard  to  evade.  Testimony  has 
developed  hundreds  of  such  Incidents. 

The  president  of  the  Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  (3o.  (machinery 
parts)  declared  to  his  employees  in  a  signed  letter.  "The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  the  present  time  Is  behind  legislation  which 
will  decrease  the  working  week  to  30  hours  and  thus  reduce  your 
average  pay  check  still  more.  Increase  your  company's  costs,  and 
eventually  force  a  real  'closed  shop'  where  the  noise  of  production 
has  died  away;  where  machinery  hununed.  spiders  will  spin  their 
webs:  where  the  tread  of  industrious  workmen  has  given  way  to  the 
creep  of  cowardly  rats," 

Mayor  fira  Davis,  of  Cookevllle.  Tenn..  came  to  the  plant  of  bis 
good  friends  the  Washington  Manufactiirlng  CD.  (work  clothes), 
and  after  the  head  forewoman  In  the  sewing  room  had  shut  off  the 
power,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "I  was  in  Louisville  during 
the  big  fiood.  And  I  saw  a  \inlon  leader  there  wearing  diamonds 
as  big  as  marbles."  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  distributed  cards  through- 
out its  River  Rouge  plant  coDtalnlng  attacks  on  labor  unions  under 
tbe  beftdlng  TonllBms."    ("Figure  It  out  for  youzadt    If  you  go 
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Into  the  union  they  have  got  y  >u — but  what  have  you  got?")  The 
vice  president  of  the  Washing^n,  Virginia  &  Maryland  Coach  Co. 
attended  a  union  meeting  wearing  a  bus  driver's  cap.  The  Clover 
Pork  CoaJ  Co.  bought  four  kegs  of  beer  for  an  antiunion  "yellow 
dog '  parade.  Remington  Ranq  hung  a  "For  sale"  sign  on  its  Ilion 
plant.  And  In  far-off  Alaska  the  Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co. 
persuaded  food  stores  of  the  to^n  to  cut  off  credit  to  strikers. 

Because  of  these  and  other  actions  these  companies  were  held 
to  have  been  In  violation  of  sisctlon  8  (1).  Obviously  under  this 
section  it  is  relatively  easy  fir  an  employer,  actmg  in  all  good 
faith,  to  find  himself  In  violation  of  the  law.  A  casual  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  employee,  a  vehement  letter  to  a  local  paper 
attacking  unions,  the  actions  of  an  overzealous  foreman — any  of 
these  may  be  Judged  illegal.  {However,  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  prescribes 
no  penalties  for  unfair  labor  bractices.  The  net  result  of  8  (1) 
violations  is  an  order  not  to  di>  it  again. 

The  so-called  "company  unii)n"  was  management's  first  gesttire 
toward  better  industrial  relations.  It  survived  to  become  one  of 
Its  strongest  weapons  in  repelling  organization  by  "outsiders." 
and  an  estimated  70  percent  of  all  employer-promoted  unions  in 
existence  when  the  N.  L.  R.  A .  was  pasised  were  formed  following 
the  enactment  of  the  N.  I.  E  .  A.,  section  7a,  which  encouraged 
labor  organization. 

The  formation  of  a  t3rpical  ;ompany  union  usually  went  some- 
thing like  this:  The  boys  ou ;  in  the  plant  are  getting  a  little 
restive.  There's  some  talk  of  organization  among  the  hotter  heads. 
And  there's  a  report  that  one  of  those  s.  o.  b.'s  from  the  union 
has  been  hanging  around  the  gates  at  lunch  time.  Well,  we've 
already  given  the  boys  everyt  tilng  except  our  shirts;  they've  got 
the  best  pay  and  the  best  working  conditions  In  the  Industry. 
But  if  they  want  a  union,  wh  j  we'll  give  them  a  union,  damn  It. 
So  a  meeting  is  called  of  soi  le  of  the  sounder  elements  in  the 
plant  and  someone  makes  a  s  leech  pointing  out  that  unions  col- 
lect heavy  dues  to  line  the  p  >ckets  of  a  bunch  of  agitators,  and 
all  they  acccMnplish  is  to  stir  up  discord  because  that's  the  only 
way  they  can  justify  their  exstence. 

A  company  union  on  the  ot  ler  hand  won't  cost  the  boys  a  cent. 
They  can  elect  their  own  repr  ssentatlves  to  sit  in  on  a  Joint  man- 
agement-employee committee.  They  can  hold  meetings  in  a  com- 
pany conference  room  and  on  company  time.  And  one  of  the 
front-office  stenographers  will  take  down  their  minutes.  Presently 
a  rough  draft  of  the  proposed  set-up,  prepared  by  the  legal  depart- 
ment. Is  offered  for  discussion  and  In  due  coxirse  adopted,  and  the 
boys  have  a  union. 

In  its  best  form  the  company  union  led  to  greater  harmony 
between  employer  and  employee.  It  gave  the  employee  a  greater 
understanding  of  managemen  's  problems;  and  it  provided  a  basis 
for  consultation,  If  not  actuul  bargaining.  In  this  form  it  was 
very  much  like  the  "student  council"  system  In  vogue  in  schools 
and  colleges.  In  Its  more  p^-otean  form,  however,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  thinly  disguised  tiefense  against  outside  organization. 
And  in  either  case  it  vitiated,  to  a  degree,  the  economic  bargaimng 
power  of  the  employee. 

When  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  was  tipheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  there 
was  an  Immediate  effort  by  company  unions  to  change  themselves 
Into  unions  without  apparenf  company  domination.  Industrial- 
relations  exp>erts  found  theiri  services  in  demand.  And  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  never  heretofore  a  spokesman 
for  union  labor,  carried  a  synpathetlc  article  in  Its  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bulletin  entitled  "Inde  >endent  Unions,"  offering  advice  on 
how  to  change  an  "employee  representation  plan"  into  an  "inde- 
pendent union." 

Section  8  (2)  forbids  an  enployer  to  interfere  In  any  way  with 
the  formation  or  adminlstrati<  n  of  any  labor  organization  (defined 
as  an  organization  existing  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers concerning  grievances,  wages,  etc.)  or  to  contribute  fljian- 
clal  or  other  support  to  it.  Iii  it  possible  for  a  union  limited  to  a 
single  company  or  plant  to  iixist  without  some  measure  of  em- 
ployer Interference  or  lnfiu<  nee?  Theoretically,  the  answer  is 
"yes."  Practically  such  a  uiiion  would,  in  time,  very  probably 
come  luider  some  degree  of  employer  Influence.  And  most  com- 
plaint cases  involving  section  8  (2)  have  resvilted  In  cease-and- 
desist  orders.  But  in  these  ciscs,  as  in  so  many  others  that  come 
before  the  Board,  the  real  issues  are  frequently  clouded  by  emo- 
tion, by  community  hysteria  and  by  a  distrust  of  unionization 
Itself.  And  many  Board  decsions,  sovmdly  arrived  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  collective  bar  gaining,  have  appeared  arbitrary  and 
Inconsistent   to    the    casual    observer. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  n  more  difficult  assignment  than  to 
administer  section  8  (3)  of  tbe  N.  L.  R.  A.  without  a  margin  of 
error.  Section  8  (3)  says  to  substance  that  the  power  to  hire  or 
Are  or  to  control  an  employee's  status  cannot  be  used  to  discour- 
age or  to  encourage  memberfehip  In  a  union — unless  your  com- 
pany is  operating  under  a  valid  cloeed-shop  contract.  Otherwise, 
the  Board  has  declared  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  act  does 
not  affect  the  employer's  right]  to  hire  and  fire  as  he  sees  fit. 

He  may  select  or  reject  mei  i  on  the  basis  of  age.  efficiency,  race, 
or  religion.  He  may  hire  or  fire  them  because  he  likes  or  dis- 
likes the  color  of  their  hair  or  the  way  they  treat  their  wives  or 
their  political  beliefs.  The  oaly  restriction  on  his  free  choice  la 
that  he  cannot  hire  or  fire  a  man  because  of  union  activity. 

But  no  man  is  ever  dtschaiged  without  at  least  a  nominal  rea- 
son; and  since  the  validating  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  193' r.  it  is  very  unusual  for  an  employer 
admittedly  to  discharge  a  maQ  on  the  basis  of  his  tinion  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  any  grtup  of  men  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  chronic  shirkers,  lookiog  for  any  excuse  to  avoid  hard  work. 
The  Board  Is  therefore  faced  <  ontlnually  with  the  problem  of  sepa- 
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rating  the  black  sheep  from  the  white;  and  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  secure  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  true  motive  behind 
a  discharge.  In  the  Jones  4c  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  case  a  worker 
was  discharged  for  leaving  a  key  on  a  t)ench.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pacific  Greyhound  bus  lines  a  driver  was  dlFcharged  for  causing 
an  accident  involving  a  955  damage  claim.  In  the  Federal  Bear- 
ings Co.  case  a  girl  was  discharged  for  causing  a  disturbance  and 
using  obscene  language  in  the  washroom. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  Board  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  the 
discharged  employees,  although  in  no  case  was  there  more  than 
inferential  evidence.  The  Board  found  that :  The  man  who  left  a 
key  on  a  bench  had  worked  for  Jones  &  Laughlin  for  15  years  as 
a  crane  operator,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  craneman  to  forget 
his  key;  he  was  active  in  union  affairs;  and  the  company  had  at 
that  time  adopted  a  strong  antiunion  policy.  The  Greyhound  bus 
driver  had  an  excellent  safety  record,  but  he  was  an  active  union- 
ist; the  company  did  not  as  a  rule  discharge  a  man  for  this  kind 
of  accident.  If  his  record  was  good;  and,  again,  the  company  had 
shown  a  strong  preference  for  one  union  over  another.  The  girl 
discharged  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  factory  washroom  had 
come  directly  from  an  interview  with  her  foreman,  who  had  said, 
"Why  don't  you  get  wiss  to  yourself  and  take  that  damn  [union) 
button  off?"  And.  as  the  Board  held,  "A  factory  washroom  Is  not 
a  place  where  decorum  In  the  use  of  language  is  commonly 
observed." 

In  the  Willard  Hotel  case  it  was  claimed  that  Garland  P.  Webb, 
waiter,  was  fired  not  for  union  activity  but  because  he  served  a 
breakfast  tray  on  which  the  ham  was  thinly  sliced,  warm  apple- 
sauce (.specially  requested)  was  served  in  the  wrong  dish,  and  there 
was  no  butter.  Soberly  Board  Members  Madden.  Smith,  and  Smith 
remarked :  "As  to  whether  the  warm  applesauce  was  correctly  served 
In  a  peacock  china  dish  when  the  rest  of  the  meal  was  served  on 
gold-band  china,  there  is  a  conflict  not  only  between  the  testimony 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Board  and  that  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ent, but  also  as  between  two  of  the  respondent's  witnesses."  When 
he  was  questioned  as  to  the  absence  of  butter.  Garland  Webb,  waiter, 
replied:  "It  was  the  morning  after  New  Year's  Eve.  All  the  other 
room-service  waiters  were  off."  The  Board  ordered  his  reinstate- 
ment. 

The  return  of  discharged  employees  under  a  Board  order  is  bad 
for  discipline,  particularly  if  the  employee  has  been  honestly  dis- 
charged for  cause.  And  It  is  almost  certainly  true  that  the  Board 
has  inade  mistakes  in  ordering  the  return  of  certain  employees,  a 
fact  that  the  Board  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  few  cases  has  the  Board  ordered  the 
reinstatement  of  an  employee  where  it  has  not  found  evidence  of 
definite  antiunion  activity  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

One  of  the  few  cases  not  following  this  rule  is  that  of  the  Star, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.  The  Star  had  agreed  to  bargain  with  the  News- 
paper Guild  as  the  union  representing  its  editorial  and  circulation 
department  workers.  But  shortly  after  the  Newspaper  Guild  left 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  Joined  the  C.  I.  O.  the  Star  received  a  visit  from  a 
representative  of  Dave  Beck's  powerful  A.  P.  of  L.  Teamsters  Union. 
The  visitor,  Shaw  by  name,  told  the  Star  that  if  the  20  guild  mem- 
bers err.ployed  in  the  circulation  department  did  not  Join  the 
Teamsters  Union  or  were  not  replaced  by  members  of  the  union,  the 
teamsters  would  refvise  to  deliver  the  paper  the  following  morning. 
The  Star  asked  for  time  to  settle  the  matter.  Shaw,  secure  in  his 
knowled'je  of  Beck's  power  over  Seattle,  refused.  The  management 
of  the  paper  then  gave  Shaw  permission  to  address  a  meeting  of 
the  circulation  department  employees  in  the  plant.  A  secret  vote 
was  taken,  and  the  guild  members  voted  unanimously  not  to  be- 
come teamsters.  The  teamsters  refused  to  handle  the  paper.  The 
management  then  asked  the  guild  if  it  would  guarantee  distribution. 
The  guild  members  refused  because  delivery  was  outside  their 
Jurisdiction,  and  as  one  of  them  admitted,  a  Dave  Beck  goon  squad 
was  at  that  moment  picketing  the  trucking  entrance  to  the  plant. 
Faced  with  the  certainty  that  the  Star  could  not  find  its  way  to 
Seattle  doorsteps  unless  it  capitulated,  the  management  then  in- 
formed Shaw,  who  was  still  waiting  In  the  office,  that  the  teamsters 
could  replace  the  guild  members  in  the  circulation  department. 
However,  instead  of  being  discharged  the  20  guild  members  were 
given  temporary  positions  in  other  departments.  The  Star  was  de- 
livered the  following  morning.  But  at  10  30  the  entire  guild 
membership  walked  out  on  strike.  The  Star  was  definitely  closed 
down. 

^^'hen  the  case  was  brought  before  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  the  Board  had 
little  discretion.  Under  the  law  It  was  obliged  to  find  for  the  20 
deposed  Giuld  members  and  order  their  reinstatement  in  their 
former  Jobs;  the  newspaper,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  had  been 
coerced  into  a  violation  of  the  act.  For  by  moving  20  Guild  mem- 
bers from  Jol^  in  which  they  were  reasonably  secure  and  giving 
them  admittedly  temporary  jobs  in  other  departments  the  manage- 
ment had  definitely  changed  their  employment  status  because  of 
their  union  affiliations.  In  its  decision  the  Board  stated  that  the 
newspaper  was  in  "an  unenviable  position."  a  triumph  of  under- 
statement.    However,  the  decision  was  upheld  in  the  circuit  court. 

What  are  the  rights  before  the  Board  of  a  worker  who  hsw  vio- 
lated the  law?  Here  again  the  Board  has  made  decisions  that  have 
been  vigorously  attacked.  In  the  case  of  the  Fansteel  MetEdlurglcal 
Corporation  the  Board  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  a  group  of 
sit-down  strikers  who  had  seized  its  South  Chicago  plant.  (This 
decision  was  reversed  last  July  by  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  but 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.)  In  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Firebrick  Co.  the  Board  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  30  out 
of  31  striking  employees  who.  the  company  claimed,  had  engaged  in 
▼lolent  battle  with  nonstrikers — a  battle  In  which  a  number  of  peo- 


ple were  wounded.  (A  circuit  court  upheld  the  Board  last  June.) 
The  Board's  decisions  on  this  point  are  baaed  more  nearly  upon  % 
rule  of  thtunb  than  has  been  found  possible  in  administering  other 
sections  of  the  act.  If  a  worker  is  apparently  guilty  of  a  felony, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  not  to  order  his  reinstatement.  If 
he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  during  the  heat  of  labor  discord,  the 
Board  has  ruled  that  he  should  retain  all  of  his  rights  as  an 
employee. 

A  recent  action  on  section  8  (S)  which  made  the  headline*  la 
that  of  a  young  man  named  Harold  Kirkman  who  has  never 
worked  for  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  but  whom  the  Board's 
attorneys  currently  trying  the  Armco  case  in  Catlettsburg.  Ky., 
wish  to  see  so  employed.  It  seems  probable  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  that  young  Kirkman  was  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  his  father's  union  rctivity.  And  it  is  true  that  the  act 
says  that  there  shall  l>e  no  discrimination  as  to  hire  or  tenure  of 
employment  because  of  union  activities.  However,  it  seems  at  tbe 
moment  very  unlikely  that  the  Board's  attorneys  can  make  such 
a  case  hold  up. 

There  have  not  been  many  complaints  issued  under  section 
8  (4).  which  declares  it  to  be  illegal  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  because  he  has  filed  a  charge  or  appeared  before  the 
Board  as  a  witness.  In  cne  case,  that  of  the  Friedman-Harry 
Marks  Clothing  Co.,  the  president  of  the  company  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "She  may  have  been  laid  off  before,  but  she  is  dis- 
charged now,  running  down  there  and  causing  all  this  trouble." 
But  section  8  (5).  which  covers  a  refusal  to  bargain  eoUectlvely. 
is  frequently  invoked.  Most  commonly,  refusal  to  bargain  In- 
volves an  employer's  refusal  to  recognize  a  union  or  talk  with  Its 
representatives.  Thesev  ca^es  are  as  a  rule  fairly  cut  and  dried. 
More  difficult  are  cases  In  which  the  defense  is  entered  that  the 
employer  is  In  doubt  as  to  whom  he  should  bargain  with.  Most 
difficult  of  all  are  those  in  which  a  definition  of  bargaining  is 
attempted.  The  classic  case  is  that  of  the  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards 
Co.  In  which  the  Board  held  that  discussion  is  not  a  substitute 
for  negotiation.  Bargaining  must  be  carried  on  In  good  faith. 
But  bargaining  is  not  interpreted  to  mean  that  an  agreement 
must  be  reached.  If  an  agi-eement  Is  reached,  however,  it  must  b« 
made  effective  and  binding. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  paradox  of  William  Green  and 
why  the  A.  F.  of  L.  officially  hates  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  we  come  to 
tbe  Board's  handling  of  Its  so-called  unit  cases  (sec.  9b);  not  that 
this  is  necessarily  the  real  reason  for  Mr.  Green's  anger  but  that  it 
is  a  persistent  source  of  irritation. 

Even  if  John  L.  Lewis  had  not  picked  up  his  marbles  and  walked 
out  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  taking  a  big  ix>rtion  of  A.  F.  of  L.  brains 
with  him.  section  9b  would  have  been  a  ticklish  problem.  Estab- 
lishing the  appropriate  unit  for  l^argainlng  is  something  like 
setting  freight  rates  under  the  I.  C.  C.  And  as  the  Board  remarked 
in  its  first  annual  report,  "the  complexity  of  modem  Industry. 
transp>ortation.  and  communication,  and  the  diverse  forms  which 
organization  among  employees  has  taken,  preclude  the  applica- 
tion of  rigid  rules."  Through  thick  and  thin,  hell  and  high  water, 
the  Board  has  maintained  this  principle — flexibility  must  rule  its 
unit  decisions. 

Three  typical  examples,  if  any  unit  cases  may  be  called  typical, 
serve  to  illustrate   the  main   yardsticks. 

First.  What  is  the  present  union  set-up — In  the  company  to  be 
considered  and  In  the  industry  as  a  whole?  In  the  case  of  the 
Huth  &  James  Shoe  Co..  in  Milwaukee,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  wanted  to 
split  the  employees  up  into  eight  unlU  of  cutters,  filters,  lasters. 
sole  leatherers,  bottomers.  finishers,  wood  heelers,  and  packers. 
The  Board  decided  in  favor  of  an  Industrial  unit,  arguing  that 
"the  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  today  is  virtually  without  craft 

unions. In  this  case  the  A.  F.  of  L.  union  Involved 

admitted  all  plant  employees  to  membership  and  was  prepared 
to  bargain  for  them. 

Second.  'What  is  the  geographical  and  the  functional  set-up  ol 
the  company  and  the  Industry?  The  "little  cigar"  department  In 
American  Tobacco  could  have  become  a  part  of  the  main  bargaining 
unit  of  the  factory.  The  Board  said:  "The  little  cigar  department 
is  really  a  factory  within  a  factory.  It  could  as  well  be  operaU"d 
entirely  indapendent  of  the  rest  of  the  ReldsvUle  plant* 

Third.  What  type  of  work  and  degree  of  skill  is  involved?  The 
"live  trat^c'  employees  of  R.  C.  A  Communications  were  set  up  by 
the  Board  as  a  separate  bargaining  unit.  In  its  decisions  the  Board 
said.  "The  live-traffic  employees  are  engaged  In  work  of  a  highly 
skilled  nature  and  have  quarflcatlons  and  duties  different  from 
those  of  the  office  employees  Most  of  them  have  received  a  techni- 
cal training  of  a  distinctive  type  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  other  workers  of  the  company." 

The  problem  of  the  appropriate  unit  reaches  Its  acute  stage  In 
cases  m  which  both  A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions  are  Involved 
and  are  not  in  agreement.  The  Board  first  met  the  problem  directly 
in  the  case  of  the  Globe  Machine  &  Stamping  Co..  of  Qeveland. 
The  dispute  was  between  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  vari- 
ous A.  P.  of  L.  unions,  and  the  policy  the  Board  created  Is  still 
known  as  the  Glebe  doctrine.  It  rules,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
Board  is  concerned.  In  all  doubtful  cases  where  other  considera- 
tions are  held  to  be  equally  balanced.  In  essence  the  Globe  doctrine 
Is  simply  to  let  the  men  decide  for  themselves— that  l«,  to  hold  a 
separate  election  in  each  proposed  unit  for  a  choice  as  t>etween  the 
industrial  plant-wide  unit  and  the  particular  craft  unit  Involved. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  principle  that  the  State  cannot  secede  from 
the  union.  Thus  in  the  Globe  case  the  Board  ordered  separate  elec- 
tions to  be  held  In  the  two  units  claimed  by  A.  F.  of  L.  unions. 
(The  elections  were  won  by  the  CIO.  industrial  union  In  each  of 
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the  two  craft  units  as  well  as  In  the  rest  of  the  plant.)  Important 
as  It  may  be  as  a  yardstick.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Globe  doctrine  Is  only  applied  In  cases  in  which  "ether  con- 
Elderat:ons  are  evenly  balanc-d."  (For  further  application  of  the 
Olobe  doctrine  see  the  Worthlngton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. Schick  Dry  Shever  Co ,  and  the  Combustion  Engineering  Co., 
decisions  in  all  of  which  Edwin  8.  Smith  delivered  a  dissenting 
opinion.  Mr  Smith  stresses  the  importance  of  majority  rule — ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  definite  past  history  of  craft  bargaining.) 

A  particular  blow  to  William  Green's  peace  of  mind  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Board's  recent  decision  establishing  longshoremen  In 
Pacific  coast  ports  as  an  appropriate  unit.  The  decision  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  close  and  detailed  bargaining  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  between  Pacific  coast  longshoremen  and  a  single 
employers'  association;  but  it  was  violently  attacked  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  The  unit  was,  the  Board  held,  a  reflection  of  the 
organization  of  the  employers.  "Since  the  essential  working  rviles 
are  on  a  coast-wide  basis,  and  since  port  differences  occur  only 
In  nonessential  matters,  the  argument  against  a  coast  unit,  based 
on  working  rules,  does  not  carry  much  weight."  Which  explains 
In  part  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  political  desertion  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and 
Its  recent  violent  press  attacks  on  the  act  and  on  the  Board. 

But  at  best  this  is  only  a  partial  explanation.  There  are  two 
•ddltional  reasons  that  are  far  more  fundamental — one.  emotional; 
the  other  coldly  pragmatic.  The  emotional  reason  is  that  the 
high  command  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  simply  can't  accept  the  fact 
that  the  Board  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  C.  I.  O.  as  part  of 
•  dual  labor  movement  In  this  country.  Mr.  Green  has  acctised 
the  Board  of  giving  to  an  "insurgent"  group  "the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents." The  second  reason  lies  in  the  fimdamental  difference 
between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  conceptions  of  unioniza- 
tion. The  controlling  voice  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  been  for  years 
a  group  of  skilled  and  senUskllled  craft  unions  with  high  wage 
■cales  maintained  in  part  by  the  deliberate  limiting  of  the  labor 
Dvarket  in  their  fields.  These  wage  scales  were  only  possible 
because  a  relatively  small  part  of  American  labor  was  organized. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  average  wage  of  American  labor  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  levels  now  enjoyed  by  the  privileged  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  without  inflation.  Therefore.  It  Is  and  always  has  been 
to  the  advantage  of  these  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  unions  to  limit  the 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States  to  a  relatively  small  and 
select  group. 

Included  until  recently  In  the  A.  F.  of  L..  however,  were  a  ntunber 
of  powerful  industrial  unions  suffering  from  none  of  the  inhibi- 
tions that  limited  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  organization  jjolicies.  This  dis- 
senting group  had  split  with  the  A.  P.  of  L.  In  principle  long  before 
the  division  became  apparent  But  the  final  break  was  probably 
precipitated  by  personal  friction  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  high  command  to  accept  the  financial  risks  Involved  in  the 
organization  of  industrial  unions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  A.  F.  of  L.  leadership,  If  it  thought 
that  far  ahead,  expected  to  be  able,  under  the  protection  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  unionization  In  the  form  of 
additional  craft  unions  strategically  placed  in  the  mass-production 
Industries.  The  C  I.  O.  beat  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  gun.  and  as  a 
result  of  the  warfare  that  followed  the  Board  stands  before  the 
country  Indicted  for  a  C.  I.  O.  bias.  A  poll  of  public  opinion  taken 
tn  August  of  this  year  Indicated  that  92  percent  of  those  people  who 
believed  that  the  ISoard  had  shown  bias  toward  any  particular  labor 
organization  felt  that  it  was  prejudced  In  fa^or  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  record,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this  Impression.  FYom 
the  time  of  Its  Inception  until  June  30.  1938.  th°  Board  was  called 
on  to  determine  the  appropriate  unit  for  collective  bargaining  In 
112  cases  in  which  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions  participated. 
These  112  cases  may  be  divided  logically  under  three  headings: 
(1)  Forty-one  cases  that  express  the  very  essence  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.- 
C.  I.  O.  controversy.  This  classification  Includes  cases  in  which  the 
Beard  was  called  on  to  decide  as  between  craft  and  industrial  units, 
a  unit  for  several  plants  and  a  unit  for  one  plant,  separate  depart- 
mental units  and  a  single  plant  unit.  (2)  Seventeen  cases  in  which 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O  agreed  as  to  the  general  outline  of  the  vmit 
and  disagreed  only  over  such  minor  details  as  the  exclusion  or  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  marginal  groups.  (3)  Fifty-four  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  appropriate  unit,  and  the  problem  was 
simply  to  certify  the  union  that  could  show  a  majority  member- 
ship, eltlier  before  or  after  a  general  election. 

In  neither  group  2  nor  group  3  did  Board  decisions  have  serious 
consequences  for  either  side.  Therefore,  the  Boards  rulings  as  be- 
tween the  two  types  cf  unionization  can  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
41  cases  of  group  1.  The  record  as  of  July  1.  1938,  shows  that  in 
these  41  cases  the  Board  upheld  the  main  contention  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  21  times  and  fcund  for  the  C.  I.  O.  only  16  times.  There  fol- 
lows a  tabulation  of  Board  decisions  In  the  112  cases. 

I.  Substantial  disagreement  as  to  the  appropriate  unit 41 

(A)  Adoption  of  A.  F.  of  L.  contention 21 

(1)  In  general 18 

(2)  Accompanied  by  adoption  of  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tentions as  to  Incltislon  of  minor  groups 3 

(B)  Adoption  of  C.  I.  O.  contention 16 

(1)  In  general 16 

(2)  Accompanied  by   adoption   of   A.    F.   of  iT. 
contentions  as  to  Inclusion  of  minor  groups.     0 

^(C)  Adoption  In  part  oX  contentions  of  botli  groups 4 


n.  Siitstantlal  agreement  as 
panted  by  dlsagreemei  t 

(A)  Adoption  of  A. 

(B)  Adoption  of  C. 

(C)  Adoption  m  paijt 
m.  Complete  agreement  as 


to  the  appropriate  unit,  accon- 
as  to  Inclusion  of  minor  groups.     17 

of  L.  contention 2 

O.  contention 10 

of  contention  of  both  groups.     5 
the  appropriate  unit 54 
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In  the  supercharged  atmsfiphere  in  which  the  Labor  Board 
operates  it  is  sometimes  the  relatively  routine  things  that  stir  up 
the  most  trouble.  There  la,  for  Instance,  the  group  of  Board 
decisions  referred  to  as  "contract"  cases.  They  are  conslderea  as 
a  separate  group  largely  bee  luse  they  have  attracted  wide  public 
attention  The  Board  may  c  eclare  a  contract  Invalid  ( 1 )  because 
It  was  made  with  a  company -dominated  union;  or  <2)  because  its 
execution  constituted  in  its'lf  an  unfair  labor  practice,  und'oly 
favoring  one  union  over  anol  her. 

There  were  93  cases  up  to  June  30  in  which  the  Board  had  to 
consider  existing  contracts.  In  35  of  these  it  declared  the  con- 
tracts invalid.  In  each  case  :harge8  of  unfair  labor  practices  were 
filed  and  sustained.  Twenty  -eight  contracts  were  declared  Invalid 
because  they  were  made  wit  i  company-dominated  unions  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  The  first  i  nd  best  known  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Clinton  Cotton  Mills  and  t  le  "Clinton  Friendship  Association," 
which  was  formed  soon  after  Lhe  1934  textile  strike  came  to  an  end. 
The  Board  ordered  that  all  recognition  be  withdrawn  from  the 
"Friendship"  and  declared  the  contract  void.  Of  the  seven  re- 
maining contracts  declared  invalid  all  Involved  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In 
six  cases  charges  were  filed  b  '  C.  I.  O.  unions;  In  one  by  a  railroad 
brotherhood.  These  are  the  cases  that  have  made  the  headlines, 
and  of  these  the  National  E  ectric  Products  Corporation  case  has 
been  most  frequently  cited.  The  company  signed  a  closed-shop 
contract  with  the  A.  P.  of  j.  union  at  the  height  of  a  C.  I.  O. 
organizing  campaign.  The  '.  Joard  decision  said  In  part  that  the 
company  "by  urging,  persuad  ng.  and  warning  its  employees  to  Join 
the  brotherhood  (A.  F.  of  ^.)  and  to  refrain  from  Joining  the 
united  (C.  I.  O.)  and  by  thi  ;atenlng  them  with  discharge  if  they 
failed  to  comply  •  •  «  ^as  engaged  and  is  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices  .•  •  •."  l^'ollowing  the  Board  decision,  which 
called  for  an  election,  came  a  sudden  wave  of  name  calling  and 
nose  thumbing.  "Petty  bureaucrats,  would-be  dictators,  puffed-up 
commissars,  prejudicially  mir  dcd  muddlers  of  the  waters,"  said  Dan 
Tracy,  of  the  brotherhoiod,  s  >eaklng  of  the  Board.  "Theirs  is  the 
mean  conventional  service  i  if  men  without  scientific  method  or 
social  vision  •  ♦  •."  And  the  company  attorney  remarked  "It 
would  serve  no  good  purpos(i  to  comment  on  our  surprise  at  the 
attitude  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B  Mhlch  we  assumed  had  been  set  up  by 
Congress  as  a  neutral  agenc; '  for  the  settlement  of  disputes." 

The  net  result  hardly  just  fled  the  furor  that  had  been  aroused. 
The  Board  election  was  won  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  918  to  685.  The 
C.  I.  O.  charged  undue  influince  by  the  company  during  the  elec- 
tion, but  young  James  Car<y,  president  of  the  United,  T^TOte  to 
the  Board:  "In  the  Interest  of  the  labor  movement  and  true  col- 
lective bargaining  we  waive  (ur  right  to  file  exception  In  this  case, 
although  we  have  sufficient  ^  rounds  to  do  so." 

Proposals  to  amend  the  N  L.  R.  A.  can  almost  be  said  to  have 
started  before  the  act  was  massed;  In  fact,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments currently  suggested  v  ere  considered  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Sei  tate  when  Senator  Wagneh  s  bill-  was 
first  presented.  The  proposed  amendments  are  in  general  of  two 
kinds:  One  seeks  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Board,  another  to 
"equalize"  the  act — that  Is,  to  make  it  a  two-way  law  restricting 
labor,  as  well  as  managemei  it. 

The  supporters  of  the  firs  group  base  their  argument,  when  It 
Is  presented  in  good  faith,  aa  the  grotmds  that  3  years  of  experi- 
mentation with  a  new  law  s  bound  to  uncover  weaknesses  that 
can  be  corrected  by  a  reca  asideratlon  of  the  problem.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  with  his  issue  of  Fortune,  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s 
amendments  have  not  yet  h;en  fully  drafted,  but  proposals  have 
been  announced.  The  A.  P  of  L„  according  to  General  Counsel 
Joseph  Padway.  would  limit  the  Board's  right  to  invalidate  coi>- 
tracts  between  the  employer  and  a  union.  It  would  make  It  obli- 
gatory on  the  Board  to  recogi  ilze  craft  unions  wherever  the  workers 
In  a  unit  ask  for  them.  It  yould  permit  employers  to  express  an 
opinion  to  their  employees  i  bout  the  relative  merits  of  two  com- 
peting unions.  It  would  aut  lorize  court  review  of  Board  decisions 
certifying  a  union  as  exclus  ve  bargaining  agent.  It  would  allow 
court  review  of  fact,  as  we  J  as  law.  And  if  possible,  it  would 
remove  the  Board's  Judicial  unctions  completely,  vesting  them  In 
a  new  and  completely  indep  indent  bureau. 

The  National  Association  Df  Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  concentrated  on  amendj  nents  to  equalize  the  act.  It  would 
provide  that  employees  sho  ild  not  be  subject  to  coercion  from 
any  source.  And  It  would]  absolve  the  employer  from  dealing 
with  labor  organizations  guilty  of  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  major 
and  minor  misdemeanors  in  the  course  of  a  strike.  Almost  any 
reasonable  person  is  apt  to  f  nd  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers proposed  amendments,  at  first  glance,  a  highly  desirable 
Improvement  on  the  presen;   act.     They  apparently  are  designed 

on  the  part  of  labor  and  make  the 
act  a  two-way  instniment—  fair  and  Just  to  everyone'  concerned. 
Another  frequently  propose  1  amendment  provides  that  unions 
gtillty  of  violence  in  any  fcrm  shotild  no  longer  be  protected  In 
tbfsix  rights   to   organize   aid   bargain   with   the   employer.     Still 
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another  proposes  that  the  employer  should  be  allowed  to  file 
unfair  practice  charges  against  a  labor  union. 

The  merit  of  any  particular  amendment  cannot  be  decided  with- 
out reference  to  the  ptirpose  for  which  it  was  Intended.  And  the 
pxirpose  for  which  it  was  Intended  Is  often,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  extremely  difficult  to  define.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  dozens  of  amendments  that  have 
been  suggested,  and  the  dozens  more  that  are  in  the  ofllng,  or  to 
examine  the  motives  of  their  sponsors.  But  reference  to  the 
original  definitions  upon  which  this  article  was  premised  (p.  54) 
will  make  clear  the  various  attitudes  applying  to  most  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed.  There  it  was  pointed  out 
that  those  who  are  actively  against  collective  bargaining  are 
logically  against  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and  all  Its  works;  and  hence  that, 
short  of  outright  repeal,  their  only  course  Is  to  amend  the  act 
Into  ineffectuality.  Just  how  big  this  group  is.  It  Is  impossible  to 
say,  because  in  the  temper  of  the  times  many  if  not  most  of  those 
who  are  actively  against  collective  bargaining  prefer  (a)  to  keep 
their  thoughts  to  themselves,  or  (b)  to  give  lip  service  to  the 
principle  temporarily.  It  Is  necessary  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  group  is  relatively  large.  And  It  Is  a  certainty  that  it  w^lU  do 
ever3rthing  In  its  power  to  obstruct  collective  bargaining,  whether 
secretly  or  overtly. 

But  all  employers  do  not  belong  to  this  group  by  any  means. 
And  there  are  two  other  groups  that  merit  particular  attention. 
The  first  was  defined  on  page  54  as  accepting  and  engaging  In 
collective  bargaining  but  at  the  same  time  as  unwilling  to  agree 
that  collective  bargaining  ought  to  be  the  pattern  for  all  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  as  tieing  opposed  to  its  promotion  by  law. 
When  this  position  is  honestly  held,  it  Involves  opposition  to  the 
act  combined  with  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  practical 
matter. 

This  is  a  logical  position,  though  not  a  particularly  strong  one, 
and  the  group  in  question  is  relatively  small.  It  merges,  tiowever. 
into  a  much  larger  group  which  takes  the  same  position  but 
without  the  logic.  These  persons  stoutlj?  declare  that  they  are  for 
collective  bargaining  but  assert  with  equal  vehemence  that  they 
are  against  the  act  and  the  Board.  The  A.  F.  of  L..  which  finds 
Itself  in  this  position,  may  in  view  of  the  craft  union  versus 
Industrial  union  dispute,  plead  an  exception.  But  in  any  case 
the  logic  of  the  record  that  we  have  Just  examined  bears  down 
heavily  on  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  Labor  Board,  created  for 
the  unique  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  collective  bar- 
gaining, has  proceeded  to  its  task  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  that 
Is  rarely  hoped  for  in  governmental  bodies  -and  still  more  rarely 
achieved.  And  as  a  result  the  motives  of  anyone  who  declares  him- 
self in  favor  of  its  purposes  but  against  It  In  fact  are  logically  and 
practically  suspect. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  problem  of  amending 
the  N.  L.  R.  A.  can  be  better  understood.  It  is  clear  that  from 
the  jK)lnt  of  view  of  those  who  actively  believe  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged by  law,  little  if  any  amendment  to  the  act  is  needed. 
Almost  all  suggestions  for  amendments  have  been  put  forward 
from  other  motives:  for  Instance,  from  an  honest  desire  to  im- 
prove industrial  relations  generally  by  making  the  law  a  two-w^ay 
law;  from  an  honest  desire  to  obtain  a  better  acceptance  of  the  act 
among  employers  by  (let  us  say)  dividing  the  function  of  the 
Board  into  two  agencies,  the  one  judicial,  the  other  administra- 
tive and  fact  gathering;  or,  at  another  extreme,  from  an  honest 
desire  to  kill  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  entirely.  But  finally  it 
Is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sponsor 
of  collective  bfu^aining,  almost  all  amendments  so  far  proposed, 
from  whatever  motives,  wotild  have  the  effect  of  impeding,  or 
slowing  down,  or  in  some  way  complicating  the  progress  of  col- 
lective bargaining  per  se. 

Before  throwing  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  back  onto  the  floors  of  Congress 
for  revision,  it  is  necessary  for  indtistry  and  labor  alike  to  ponder 
these  distinctions  and  to  determine  their  cotu-ses  accordingly. 
The  balance  is  a  critical  one — no  less  than  industrial  peace  or 
war.  And  nothing  can  so  easily  upset  the  balance  as  confusion 
concerning  the  motives  and  purposes  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  all  so-called  labor  legislation  Is  to  eqtiallze  t.o 
some  degree  the  bargaining  powers  of  the  employer  and  employee. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Taft  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State,  in  a  decision  in  1921.  defined  the  need  for  unionization 
perhaps  as  effectively  as  it  has  ever  been  expressed:  "They  (labor 
unions)  were  organized  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  A 
single  employee  was  helpless  in  dealing  with  an  employer.  He  was 
dependent  ordinarily  on  his  dally  wage  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  family.  If  the  employer  refused  to  pay  him  the  wages 
that  he  thought  fair,  he  was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  leave  the 
employ  and  to  resist  arbitrary  and  unfsdr  treatment.  Union  was 
essential  to  give  laborers  opportunity  to  deal  on  equality  with 
their  employer.  They  united  to  exert  Influence  upon  him  and  to 
leave  him  in  a  body  in  order  by  this  inconvenience  to  Induce  him 
to  make  better  terms  with  them.  They  were  withholding  their 
labor  of  economic  value  to  make  him  pay  what  they  thought  It 
was  worth.  The  right  to  combine  for  such  a  lawful  purpose  has 
in  many  years  not  been  denied  by  any  court." 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  Its  present  form  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  assures  labor  a  right 
that,  as  Mr.  Justice  Taft  said,  "has  in  many  years  not  been  deiUed 


by  any  court."  It  does  that  successfully:  It  does  very  little  more: 
but  that  it  should  be  fully  empowered  to  do  If  It  Is  to  remain  the 
law  of  the  land. 


A  Tribute  From  the  Colorado  State  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.1 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11. 1939  i 


LETTER  FROM  COLORADO  STATE  SENATE 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  my  com- 
ing to  Congress.  I  was  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
Colorado  State  Senate  three  teiins.  Our  Colorado  Senate 
is  composed  of  35  members.  We  naturally  became  exceed- 
ingly well  acquainted  with  one  another  and  had  a  com- 
munity of  interest  in  trying  to  serve  the  welfare  of  our  be- 
loved Centennial  State. 

My  service  in  that  body  was  not  only  very  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  congenial,  but  it  was  also  a  happy  experience. 
It  will  always  be  a  treasured  recollection.  I  have  felt  an 
interest  in  the  subsequent  lives  of  each  of  my  associates  and 
have  naturally  watched  the  metabership  and  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  with  interest  from  that  time  to  this. 

So,  when  on  yesterday  my  colleague  IMr.  Martin]  on  be- 
half of  the  present  Colorado  State  Senate,  presented  me 
with  a  most  gorgeous  silver  gavel  as  a  courteous  token  of  the 
unanimous  good  will  of  that  body,  I  could  not  express  how 
much  I  appreciated  that  tribute.  I  want  to  first  thank  my 
colleague  IMr.  Martin]  for  his  most  complimentary  and 
generous  tribute  to  me. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  something  over  2  years  ago.  I  have  been 
honored  by  receiving  quite  a  large  number  of  gavels  from 
widely  distributed  localities.  And  all  of  them  are  emblematic 
of  the  place  from  which  they  come  and  indicative  of  what 
they  represent,  composing  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
attractive  collection  of  tokens.  Nevertheless,  I  frankly  say 
that  this  gavel  from  the  Colorado  State  Senate  comes  from 
home  and  really  touches  my  heartstrings  a  little  more  than 
any  of  the  others. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  occasionally  use  this  and  various 
other  gavels  in  presiding  over  the  great  committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman,  and  will  take  pride  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  40  members  to  what  these 
emblems  represent. 

I  will  cherish  them,  and  especially  this  one,  from  now  on 
until  I  reach  the  end  of  the  trail  down  the  Western  Slope 
of  Life. 

I  want  to  publicly  express  to  the  Colorado  State  Senate, 
and  to  each  of  its  members,  my  profound  gratitude  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  this  expression  of  their  kindliness  In 
such  an  impressive  and  permanent  way.  I  gratefully  thank 
each  member  of  the  senate  personally,  and  the  body  col- 
lectively, for  this  public  expression  of  approval. 

I  only  hope  that  during  whatever  time  may  be  allotted 
to  me  in  the  years  to  come,  nothing  may  ever  occur  that 
will  in  any  way  detract  from  the  most  cordial  spirit  that 
is  exemplified  by  this  gavel  and  the  resolutions  that  were 
adopted  in  connection  with  it. 

Colorado  has  honored  me  much  more  and  much  longer 
than  I  ever  in  my  younger  days  dreamed  would  be  possible. 
Actions  like  the  Colorado  State  Senate  has  taken  in  this 
matter  are  not  only  encouraging  and  most  heartily  appreci- 
ated by  the  recipient,  but  they  are  an  inspiration  to  the  youth 
of  our  State  to  strive  to  accomplish  something  worth  while 
in  the  world,  to  be  of  service  to  our  Commonwealth,  and  to 
lead  a  life  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  generations  to  come. 
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I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  personal  tribote, 
signed  by  each  of  the  Senators,  that  accompanied  the  gavel 
In  addition  to  the  restrfution,  as  foUows: 
To  Congreaaman  Edward  T.  Taylor,  State  o/  Colorado,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict: 

Best  wishes  from  each  one  of  us; 

And  we  are  hoping,  too. 
That  you  will  like  the  gift  we  picked 
Especially  for  you. 
Prom:    State   senators.   State   of   Colorado,   thirty-second   general 
assembly. 

(Signed)  Jno.  C.  Vivian,  Lieutenant  Governor;  M.  J.  Walsh, 
secretary;  Frank  R.  Smith,  sergeant  at  arms;  Wayne  N. 
Aaplnall:  D.  E  Hunter.  John  W.  Shawcroft;  Duncan 
Lament;  AverUl  C.  Johnson;  Walter  L.  Bain;  Grant  San- 
ders; J.  Price  Briscoe;  Fred  M.  Swisher;  Rulolph  John- 
son; Moses  E.  Smith:  Harry  M.  McKinney;  Ed  A.  Whita- 
ker;  Charles  P.  Murphy;  Geo.  A.  Glenn.  M.  D ;  Burt 
Ragan;  Joseph  P.  Constantine;  James  H.  McEtonald; 
Robert  F.  Rockwell;  W.  H.  Twining:  D.  L.  Williams;  Sam 
T  Taylor;  Leo  J.  Crowley:  Wlllard  B.  Preston;  David 
Bliot;  Curtis  P.  Ritchie;  Donald  J.  Gilliam;  Edw.  J. 
Keating;  Juan  Noriega;  M.  R.  Latimer;  Robert  G.  Bos- 
worth;  Dave  Johnston.  (Ralph  J.  Cununings  and  Harold 
H.  Davies  absent  because  of  illness.) 


On    Partisanship    and    Politics    Against    Trade 

Treaties 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,1939 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1940  approaches  I  sup- 
pose we  must  expect  an  alarming  increase  In  the  number  of 
wild  words,  ingenious  arguments,  and  imreliable  statistics 
with  which  partisanship  displaces  fair  and  objective  consid- 
eration of  public  questions. 

The  narrowly  partisan  Republican  leaders  are  looking  for 
an  issue — any  issue — on  which  they  can  ride  back  into  power. 
It  Is  not  so  easy.  "Hie  tariff  is  a  subject  upon  which  facts 
can  be  confused  and  made  more  confounded. 

They  are  for  economy,  for  instance,  until  they  are  asked 
where  to  begin.  We  will  recall,  however,  that  many  of  their 
Members  in  this  House  owe  their  election  to  promises  to  take 
the  lid  off  and  throw  it  away  on  behalf  of  bigger  pensions, 
bigger  relief  pay,  and  what  not.  They  can  point  to  the  other 
fellow's  mistakes  but  they  cannot  get  together  on  a  construc- 
tive program.    Tliey  can  tear  down  but  cannot  construct. 

The  other  day  there  appeared  in  the  Record  another  speech 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
TUaowayI,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  Republicans 
intend  to  go  back  and  resurrect  the  tariff  as  an  issue.  He 
says  he  believes  in  reciprocity,  but  not  our  kind.  In  other 
words,  he  believes  in  a  reciprocity  in  name  only,  which  is  not 
reciprocity.  Prom  his  discussion  one  gets  the  Impression  that 
his  reciprocity  program  calls  for  an  orgy  of  swapping  free- 
list  items.    Think  of  it.    A  reciprocity  of  free-list  items. 

This  matter  is  so  important  to  the  best  welfare  of  all  the 
people  it  should  never  be  a  partisan  issue  at  all,  and  a 
Republican,  who  has  any  regard  for  his  party's  record, 
should  be  the  last  to  make  it  so.  For  otherwise  he  will  And 
himself  not  only  In  conflict  with  the  facts,  but  in  conflict 
with  the  judgment  and  declared  conviction  of  such  staunch 
Republicans  as  Col.  Frank  Knox,  the  party's  candidate  for 
Vice  President  in  1936,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  Republican  administration,  such 
Republican  tariff  authorities  as  William  S.  Culbertson  and 
Robert  L.  O'Brien,  both  former  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  a  long  list  of  others  whose  pwrty  standing  can- 
not be  challenged.  He  will  find  himself  in  conflict  with 
socli  outstanding  Republican  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  But  above 
all,  as  I  have  said,  he  will  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the 


facts,  and  with  the  only 
tariff  question. 


THE  SAMX 


The  gentleman's  theme 
ished  by  reference  to  the 
is  being  ruined  by  Secre 
gram  because  it  is  letting 


telligent,  fair  approach  to  this 


DISCKEDITED  THXMX 

the  familiar  one,  easily  demol« 
[acts,  that  the  American  farmer 
Hull's  trade  agreements  pro- 
great  quantities  of  foreign  farm 
products  to  compete  with  kis  own. 

To  prove  his  point  he  mi  ikes  a  list  of  what  he  calls  major 
farm  products,  and  it  appe  irs  in  the  Record  of  March  23  in 
the  form  of  a  table.  It  she  «rs  that  on  these  16  farm  products 
"protected"  by  high  tariffs  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  the 
trade  agreements  have  male  reductions  in  duty  in  favor  of 
foreign  countries,  in  return  for  concessions  by  them,  running 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  193(  rates. 

The  gentleman  from  Ms.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Treadw.^y]  did 
not  bother  to  tell  us  what  ai  itually  happened  to  these  16  prod- 
ucts in  actual  practice  un  ier  the  reduced  duties.  He  used 
his  table  to  support  his  ciarge  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  ruining  American  agriculture,  on  no  better  au- 
thority than  the  fact  that  some  duties  had  been  reduced  in 
certain  agreements  on  thesi ;  particular  commodities  which  he 
included  in  his  list.  The  mplication  was  plain,  and  it  was 
intended  to  be,  that  in  ea  ch  instance  the  domestic  market 
had  been  flooded  with  fiireign  goods  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction. 

The  table  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  includes  cat  tie,  hogs,  pork  and  pork  products, 
whole  milk,  cream,  che&e,  live  poultry,  eggs,  honey,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  apples,  cherries,  a  nd  potatoes.  It  tells  us  the  extent 
of  the  duty  reduction  effected  by  one  or  more  of  the  agree- 
ments and  then  depends  cti  implication  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's sweeping  and  absird  and  utterly  unf oimded  charges. 

TKZ  FACTS  WBICK  DISFBOVX  CHABGES 

Let  US  see  what  actually  happened  in  the  calendar  year 
1938  as  to  these  16  commodities  and  then  go  back  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  happen  jd  in  the  days  of  glory  when  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Republicai  is  were  "protecting"  the  farmer. 

Let  us  examine  my  colleague's  list  of  products  on  which 
the  American  farmer  haj  been  sold  down  the  river.  To 
satisfy  my  curiosity  I  obta  ned  the  ofiBcial  import  and  export 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  covering  the  cal- 
endar year  1938  and  earlie  r  years.  And  I  projwse  to  tell  you 
what  the  gentleman  from  :  klassachusetts  failed  to  tell  you. 


WHAT 


ABOXrr  CATTLE? 


He  starts  his  list  with  c  ittle.  Imports  of  cattle  on  which 
duties  had  been  reduced  jy  the  trade  agreements  declined 
sharply  in  1938,  whereas  In  ports  of  cattle  pajring  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  rate  of  1930  sharpl]  increased.  More  than  half  of  all 
cattle  imported  during  the  year  paid  duty  at  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  rate  because  they  ^  ^ere  of  classifications  on  which  no 
concession  had  been  gram  ed.  As  for  the  others,  they  came 
in  at  precisely  the  same  lates  of  duty  as  those  fixed  In  the 
Pordney-McCumber  Act  of  1922,  of  which  the  gentleman 
boasted  that  it  afforded  pi  otection  to  the  farmers. 

Our  concessions  to  Canada  in  the  trade  agreements  had 
merely  restored  those  rat^s,  which  had  been  raised  to  even 
greater  heights  by  the  Hjawley-Smoot  tariff  of  1930.  And 
we  not  only  kept  the  Poi  dney-McCumber  duty  but  limited 
the  number  of  cattle  that  could  come  in  under  it  by  definite 
quotas.  When  or  if  these  q  uotas  are  exceeded,  the  excess  must 
pay  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates.  Certainly,  cattlemen  and 
dairymen  will  not  discard  common  sense. 

Second  on  his  list  is  suine,  on  which  the  duty  was  cut, 
in  the  new  agreement  wl  h  Canada,  from  2  cents  a  poimd 
to  1  cent  a  pound.  We  imported  swine  last  year  to  the 
value  of  $4,660.  while  we  exported  $15,054  worth.  In  1931, 
under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  we  imported  more  than  twice 
as  many  hogs  as  we  did  in  1938.  Certainly,  people  interested 
in  hogs  will  not  be  sidetrs  eked,  and  made  to  forget. 

Now  for  fresh  and  chilled  pork.  Here  we  come  to  a 
bigger  item.  We  imported  $670,585  worth  in  1938,  and  it 
all  came  in  under  the  rates  of  Mr.  Treadway's  beloved 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1£C0.  In  the  new  trade  agreement 
With  Canada  we  did  rec  uce  the  rate  from  2y2  cents  per 
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pound  to  IV4  cents  per  pound.  All  we  have  to  Judge  by 
as  to  the  effect  of  that  reduction  are  the  figures  for  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  because  the  agreement  did  not  go  into 
effect  imtil  January  1.  These  show  that  we  imported  during 
January  just  $26,376  worth  of  pork,  or  less  than  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  our  annual  imports  last  year  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  rates.  As  against  these  imports,  we  sold  abroad  last 
year  pork  to  the  value  of  $1,332,008,  and  lard,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  TreadwayI  does  not 
mention,  to  the  value  of  $18,234,922. 

Moreover,  under  the  new  United  Kingdom  agreement, 
which  Canada's  cooperation  made  possible,  the  British  tariff 
on  lard  is  removed  entirely.  I  appeal  to  people  interested  in 
pork  and  lard  not  to  forget  and  to  use  their  common  sense. 

Mr.  Treadway's  last  item  in  his  list  of  meats  is  bacon,  hams, 
and  shoulders.  The  only  reduction  in  duty  on  those  items 
made  by  any  trade  agreement  is  in  the  new  Canadian  agree- 
ment. It  reduces  the  rate  from  3V4  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound, 
the  reduction  to  apply  only  to  hams  that  are  not  cooked, 
boned,  or  canned.  Nine-tenths  of  our  1938  imports  of  bacon, 
ham,  and  shoulders  came  from  Poland  and  adjacent  coun- 
tries and  came  in  under  the  full  rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act.  The  great  bulk  of  these  imports  consisted  of  tinned 
hams,  and  the  aaly  concessions  on  bacon,  hams,  and  shoul- 
ders of  any  sort  that  in  the  new  Canadian  agreement  does 
not  apply  to  tinned  hams  and  will  not  affect  this  trade. 
People  must  think  some  for  themselves  or  they  will  be  mis- 
led for  political  purposes. 

Under  the  new  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
not  only  get  complete  elimination  of  the  duty  on  our  wheat 
and  lard,  but  concessions  on  many  other  agricultural  products 
of  which  Britain  takes  large  quantities.  Among  these  are 
hams,  bacon,  and  shoulders,  for  which  the  import  quota  was 
raised  by  some  13.000,000  ptounds.     So,  people,  let  us  think. 

niFORTS    or    DAIRT    PRODUCTS    SMALL 

The  largest  item  on  Mr.  Treadway's  list,  measured  by  the 
value  of  imports,  turns  out  to  be  cheese.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  we  imported  cheese  in  1938  to  the 
extent  of  $11,542,015.  That  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  cheese, 
and  I  wondered  about  it  until  I  turned  back  to  the  figures 
for  the  year  1931,  when  the  Republicans  had  been  in  power 
for  an  unbroken  period  of  nearly  11  jrears,  during  which 
they  had  thrice  raised  the  tariff. 

And  what  happened  in  the  cheese  market  that  year?  Al- 
though the  depression  had  been  on  for  2  years,  and  although 
the  Republicans  had  "protected"  the  American  latwrer  so 
well  he  had  no  wages,  the  farmer  until  his  wheat  was  selling 
at  30  cents  a  bushel  and  his  com  at  15  cents,  we  imported 
Into  this  Republican  paradise  more  than  $14,000,000  worth 
of  cheese.  The  exact  figures  for  1931  are  $14,726,376.  That 
was  under  the  beneficent  Hawley-Smoot  Act  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  held  out  to  us  the  other  day  as 
the  salvation  of  the  farmer,  if  only  we  would  go  back  to  It. 
Farmers,  dairymen,  let  us  think,  and  let  us  not  forget. 

Take  milk  and  cream.  The  burden  of  the  story  we  heard 
the  other  day,  with  its  misleading  table  of  farm  products 
on  which  duties  had  been  lowered,  was  tha*,  milk  and  cream 
producers  wei^  being  ruined  by  heavy  importations  of  milk 
and  cream  from  abroad.  What  actually  happened  in  1938? 
I  have  gone  to  some  little  trouble  in  getting  the  facts,  al- 
though not  interested,  except  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Milk  came  into  this  coimtry  to  the  value  of  exactly 
$1,435  and  cream  to  that  of  $7,650.  Now  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  and  we  find  that  in  1931 
we  imported  just  69  times  as  much  milk  sis  in  1938  imder 
the  trade  agreements,  and  more  than  16  times  as  much 
cream.  There  is  protection  for  3^u,  although  I  must  admit 
that  even  in  the  year  1931  the  imports  of  milk  and  cream 
were  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  income  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  because  they  were  so  small  even  then.  But  the 
change,  if  you  insist  on  measuring  advantage  by  the  small- 
ness  of  imp(»ts,  was  all  in  favor  of  the  trade  agreements. 
And  in  the  same  year,  1938,  in  which  our  imports  of  milk 
and  cream  combined  were  only  $9,085,  we  exported  those 
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products  to  the  value  of  four  times  that  flffure.    Tet  some  of 
us  may  forget  and  be  deceived. 

Take  eggs  in  the  shell,  the  reduction  of  duty  on  which 
also  alarmed  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tkxao- 
WAYl  and  other  opponents  of  trade  agreements.  Imports 
last  year  came  to  just  $43,983.  while  we  exported  to  the  value 
of  $620,806.  That  surely  is  not  selling  the  American  farmer 
down  the  river.  In  1931.  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  we 
imported  $12,000  worth  more  than  we  did  last  jrear.  Oh, 
farmers,  think.    Use  your  brains. 

LARGS    QUANTrrtES    OF    GRAINS    EXPORTXD 

Now  let  us  examine  Mr.  Treadway's  list  of  those  grains 
on  which  Secretary  Hull  and  his  helpers  are  supposed  to 
have  ganged  up  in  negotiating  these  agreements. 

First  on  his  list  comes  barley.  It  seems  we  made  some 
concessions  on  that  item  in  one  or  two  of  the  agreements, 
cutting  the  rate  from  20  cents  a  bushel  to  15.  Apparently 
our  negotiators,  anxious  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
to  ruin  the  American  farmer  and  give  away  his  domestic 
market,  slipped  up  on  this  one.  For  imports  of  barley  dur- 
ing 1938  were  just  $70,773,  while  our  exports — what  the 
American  farmer  disposed  of  to  foreign  markets— came  to 
$9,135,000.  Oh.  for  use  by  farmers  of  some  gray  matter 
now.  j 

rRtrrrs  on  an  export  basis 
But  oats.  Look  at  what  they  did  to  oats,  says  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  TreadwayI.  The  duty  was  reduced 
from  16  cents  a  bushel  to  8  cents,  and  in  1938  this  flooded  the 
American  market  with  foreign  oats  to  the  value  of  exactly 
$4,729.  In  the  same  year  we  sold  abroad  American  oats  to 
the  value  of  $2,726,066.  When  the  Republicans  were  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  in  1931  oats  came  in  from  abroad  to  the 
value,  not  of  $4,729,  but  of  about  20  Umes  that  amount,  or 
$92,272.    Farmers,  oh.  farmers,  please  do  not  forget. 

"A     POCKET    rVVL     OF     RTS"     tlCPORTKD     IN     1938 

This  brings  us  to  rye,  third  and  last  grain  on  the  gentle- 
man's list  of  16  major  farm  products  for  which  the  trade 
agreements  are  supposed  to  have  ruined  the  American 
market.  And  I  ask  you  to  hold  your  breath  for  just  a 
mwnent  until  I  give  you  the  figures.  These  trade  agree- 
ment fellows,  headed  by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  dickered  away 
20  percent  of  the  protection  for  rye,  cutting  the  rate  from 
15  cents  a  bushel  to  12  cents.  And  the  dastardly  foreigners 
came  swarming  in  with — guess  how  much?  Exactly  two 
bushels  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1938.  Tvv'O  bushek  of 
rye  valued  at  $3.  Meanwhile  the  American  rye  grower  was 
selling  $2,298,603  worth  of  his  rye  in  foreign  markets.  Farm- 
ers, if  you  are  ever  deceived  once,  profit  by  it. 

•niat  exhausts  the  gentleman's  list  of  grains  the  growers 
of  which  have  been  victimized,  he  charges,  by  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

FRUITS  ON   AN   EXPORT  BASIS  ! 

I  find  two  fruits  on  his  list  of  16  major  farm  products, 
apples  and  cherries.  He  complains  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
apples  has  been  cut  in  the  agreements  from  25  cents  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  and  he  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
American  apple  market  has  been  ruined  by  the  resulting 
importations.  What  are  the  facts?  In  1938  apples  were 
imported  into  this  country  to  the  extent  of  just  $44,063  worth, 
as  against  $53,559  in  1931.  in  the  days  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  And  in  the  same  year  1938  our 
American  growers  were  selling  apples  abroad  to  the  value  of 
$14,700,890.  You  apple  growers  of  America  should  remem- 
ber and  never  forget. 

The  same  with  cherries,  another  item  on  the  gentleman's 
list  of  16.  We  imported  $132,503  worth  in  1938  and  nearly 
Six  times  that  much,  or  $751,018  worth,  in  1931.  And  the 
same  with  honey,  also  on  his  list.  Imports  of  honey  and 
dextrose  last  year  were  $20,928,  whereas  we  exported  $237,- 
329  worth  of  honey  alone.  How  can  we  t)e  made  blind  to  all 
these  facts?    Only  imbeciles  will  be  made  to  disregard  them. 

The  gentleman  is  concerned  also  ab3Ut  the  potato  market 
because  we  reduced  the  duty  on  certain  kinds  of  potatoes. 
In  1938  we  imported  potatoes  to  a  total  value  of  $581,290, 
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whereas  In  1931  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  we  imported 
$3,125,664  worth,  nearly  six  times  as  much.  And  in  1938  we 
exported  almost  three  times  as  many  dollars'  worth  of  pota- 
toes as  were  brought  into  this  cotmtry.  You  people  in 
Maine,  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Dakotas  must  not 
fdrget. 

I  submit  that  the  gentleman  either  is  exceedingly  careless, 
not  to  say  heedless,  of  the  facts,  or  he  has  an  amazing  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  the  American  farmer. 

Of  the  16  commodities  that  he  has  specially  selected  to 
show  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram on  agriculture,  we  exported  in  1938  approximately 
$44,000,000  worth  and  imported  nearly  $10,000,000  worth  less, 
or  $34,000,000. 

AMEBICAN   FASMERS   GREATLY    BEMEl'lTU)  BT   TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Of  course  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other 
is  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  approaches  these  ques- 
tions without  bias.  II  it  has  any  bias  at  all  it  is  a  bias 
in  favor  of  the  American  farmer.  And  what  does  it  say  of 
the  effect  of  the  trade -agreements  program?  In  a  report 
published  in  December  the  Bureau  found  that — 

•▼Hllable  data  on  foreign  trade  In  aprlcultviral  products  indicate 
that  trade  agreements  have  substantlaUy  benefited  American 
farmers.  Agricultural  exports  to  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  were  In  effect  In  1937  have  risen  many  times  more 
rapidly  than  those  to  other  countries.  The  trade  agreements 
have  been  drawn  up  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Imports  of  com- 
modities competitive  with  domestic  farm  products  from  disturbing 
American  markets.  The  four  agreements  concluded  during  1938, 
especially  that  with  the  United  Kingdom  should  greatly  Increase 
the  extent  to  which  fanners  benefit  from  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Is  staffed  by  ex- 
perts who  are  permanent  employees  and  officials  of  the 
Government,  regardless  of  whether  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans are  in  power.  They  are  not  so  free  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  make  sweeping  statements  with  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  conclusion  they  came  to  and  that 
I  have  just  quoted  is  bulwarked  by  tables  showing  that 
whereas  our  total  agricultural  exports  to  all  other  countries 
increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  by  only  3  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  our  agricultural  exports  to  the 
16  countries  with  which  agreements  were  in  effect  during 
thar  year  increased  by  no  less  than  53  percent,  representing 
a  gain  of  $102,000,000.  And  in  the  same  year  agricultural 
imports  from  the  agreement  countries  actually  fell  by  3 
percent  while  Imports  of  agricultural  products  from  all 
other  countries  increased  by  4  percent. 

Remember  that  these  exports  of  American  farm  products 
not  only  brought  in  $102,000,000  in  cash  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  by  reducing  the  surplus  contributed  by  so  much 
to  preventing  a  worse  decline  than  took  place  in  the  all- 
tmportant  domestic  market. 

When  we  leave  out  cotton,  of  which  exports  have  declined 
for  reasons  not  directly  related  to  tariffs,  we  find  that  our 
other  agricultural  exports  increased  during  this  period  by 
no  less  than  108  percent  to  agreement  countries,  while  to 
all  other  countries  the  increase  was  only  38  percent. 

I  cannot  believe  that  even  the  most  hide-bound  champion 
of  Hawley-Smootism  could  be  deceived  by  the  table  put  into 
the  Record  January  30  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  GearhartI  and  approvingly  referred  to  and  endorsed 
here  the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

It  was  a  table  put  out  by  a  discredited  organization,  as  far 
as  representing  agriculture  is  concerned,  called  the  Raw 
Materials  National  Council;  it  purported  to  show  that  in 
1937  the  importations  of  agricultural  products  into  this 
country  were  of  a  volume  sufficient  to  have  provided  profit- 
able use  for  no  less  than  87.000,000  acres  of  American  land, 
assuming  these  products  had  been  home-grown,  irrespective 
of  cost. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  that  table  demonstrates  its 
complete  absurdity.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been 
used,  and  will  be  again,  to  deceive  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  public.    I  predict  that  you  will  hear  re- 


peatedly, in  the  course  of  partisan  discussion  and  oratory 
in  the  next  18  months,  thit  we  have  let  in  enough  agricul- 
tural products  from  fore  gn  lands  to  displace  87,000.000 
American  acres  that  mig^t  otherwise  have  been  profitably 
used. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1938  dis- 
cusses agricultural  imports  and  acreage  displacement,  as 
follows: 


acreai  e 


Sill 


1  loncompetltlve   things,   such   as   silk, 

Among  the  competing  products 

ln)|x)rtant  are  sugar,  flaxseed,  and  wool, 

the   whole   more    cheaply   In    foreign 

States.     All  told,  however,  we  Import. 

In  the  United  States,  the  equivalent 

IQIOOO.OOO  to  15,000.000  American  acres. 

Is  much  greater.     Any  further  re- 

mports  would  react  adversely  on  our 

fables  foreign   countries   to  buy   our 

and  buy  here  they  would  seU  and 


These   consist   mostly   of 
rubber,  bananas,  tea,  and  < 
that  we  import,  the  most 
which    can    be    produced    on 
coiintries  than  In  the  United 
of  crops  that  could  be  grown 
of  the  production  of  only 
Our  exports-producing 
strlctlon  of  our  agricultural 
exports.     What   we   Import 
exports;   If  they  could  not 
buy  elsewhere. 

Tliis  maximum  of  15.00b.000  acres  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
fallacious  claims  of  87,00i,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
when  our  agricultural  exp<trts  were  at  their  height  they  rep- 
resented the  employment  of  some  75,000,000  acres.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  tiat  about  40.000.000  acres  are  now 
employed  in  producing  for  export.  Secretary  Wallace  states 
that  trade  agreements  aldne  have  accounted  for  regaining 
from  five  to  ten  million  acres.  Here  and  now  that  sort  of 
thing  should  be  examined  for  what  it  is  and  once  and  for  all 
squashed. 

GROWING    PETROLETTM    BT    FARN  ERS    AKD    SWALLOVtriNG    REPT7BLICAN    GAS 

Now  let  us  take  just  ore  item  in  this  fabulous  list — this 
hypothetical  acreage  disp  acement  of  imports.    Remember 

appear  as  a  displacement  of  agri- 
surprise  we  find  petroleum  listed. 
Yes,  petroleum  products  ate  apparently  included  as  an  agri- 
cultural product  by  an  op  x)sition  which  is  hard  pressed  for 
a  case.  It  may  be  in  line  with  Hoover's  recommendation  of 
"oxygen  of  opposition."  '  :^e  imports  for  that  year  are  in- 
accurately stated  as  60,00  ),000  barrels,  and  we  are  not  told 
that  about  27.000,000  barr  jIs  came  in  bonded  for  supplies  of 
vessels  or  for  manufactu-e  and  export,  to  the  benefit  of 
American  workers.  In  tke  same  year  our  exports  of  pe- 
troleum products  amountei  to  more  than  164,000,000  barrels. 
Now,  what  does  the  ini  enious  clairvoyant  author  of  this 
table  do  with  his  60,000,010  barrels  of  imported  petroleum? 
He  translates  it  into  acr^s  and  finds  that  if  it  had  been 

artichokes,  potatoes,  or  sawdust, 
lave  required  25,200,000  acres  to 
late  hours,  the  profound  thought, 
the  intensity  of  interest,  necessary  to  the  calculation. 

He  has  the  grace  to  aid  a  footnote  explaining  how  he 

sa3rs: 


that  this  table  is  made  to 
cultural  products.    To  out 


produced. from  corn,  rye. 
here  at  home,  it  would 
produce.    I  marvel  at  the 


arrived  at  this  figure.    It 


by   crude  petroleum   figured   on   the 
ulied  to  replace  such  Imports. 


Equally  absurd  is  the 
of    imported   chemicals, 
manufactured   products. 


Displacement   of   acreage 
basis  of  power  alcohol  requ 

One.  so  reasoning,  is  \4asting  his  time  fooling  with  sta- 
tistics.   He  should  be  writ^g  mystery  stories  or  turning  out 

He  should  be  in  some  place 

where  his  imagination  wolild  be  appreciated. 

If  he  is  right  in  this  i  rgument ;  if  the  gentleman  from 
California,   and   the   genfleman   from   Massachusetts   who 

respect  be  right,  then  we  should 
blow  up  every  oil  well  ii  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  and  all  the  other  oil-producing  States  and  make 
them  quit  robbing  the  American  farmer  of  his  market  for 

American  farmer  be  deceived  by 
such  deductive  and  seductive  reasoning?  If  so,  I  shall  lower 
my  estimate  of  his  commcn  sense. 

showing  of  acreage  displacement 
eather  gloves,  shoes,  and  other 
Why  are  the  imports  of  steel, 
metals,  coal,  and  clay  products,  and  even  tosrs  included  in 
a  table  headed  "Foreign  Crops  Displace  American  Farm 
Products"?    I   do   not   b^eve   American   farmers   are    as 
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gullible  as  the  author  of  this  masterpiece  of  propaganda 
believes.  Just  think  of  steel,  metals,  coal,  clay,  and  tojrs 
listed  as  crops  or  farm  products.  Farmers,  I  call  upon  you 
to  use  your  tu-ains  as  well  as  your  muscles. 

SHOtTU)    WB    RETURN    TO    HAWLZT-SICOOT    INSANTrTt 

I  have  as  much  respect  as  any  man  for  the  achievements 
of  industrial  chemistry,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
destined  to  accomplish  great  things  in  finding  new  uses 
for  our  farm  crops,  both  old  and  new.  But  an  argument 
against  the  trade-agreements  program  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  quit  using  petroleum  and  Instead  run  our 
automobiles  with  power  alcohol,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  too  false  and  ridiculous  to  merit  serious  discussion. 
And  I  cite  it  merely  as  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
blind  partisanship  will  go  and  the  means  to  which  it  is 
willing  to  resort. 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  not  a  panacea,  not  a  cure- 
all.  It  cannot  wipe  out  the  millions  of  acres  of  new  wheat 
and  cotton  land  in  other  countries  and  it  cannot  nullify  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  constant  threat  of  war  and  disaster 
that  hangs  over  the  world.  It  cannot  remove  in  a  day  so 
many  trade  obstructions  defensively  erected  to  our  high 
tariffs.  But  it  is  a  constructive,  healing  influence  in  the 
world  trade,  in  the  bread-and-butter  world  that  concerns  us 
all.  And  if  ever  the  nations  retiirn  to  sanity  and  peace  this 
program  and  the  spirit  behind  it  will  be  found  by  historians 
to  have  made  its  great  contribution. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  our  great  inde- 
pendent newspapers — a  newspaper  that  has  not  hesitated  to 
attack  the  New  Deal  and  the  Democratic  Party  when  it  could 
not  agree  with  certain  policies  but  whose  course  through  the 
years  has  entitled  it  to  the  respect  of  Americans  regardless 
of  party.  Said  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  in  an  editorial 
on  March  3  of  this  year: 

The  announcement  that  Republican  leaders  In  Congress  plan  to 
make  repeal  or  emasculation  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  a 
major  issue  in  1940  Is  keenly  disappointing.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  opportxmistlc  politics  It  may  be  a  sound  move,  but  by  standards 
of  statesmanship  it  is  palpable  demagogy. 

If  a  return  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  Insanity  Is  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  from  reviving  Republicanism,  It  Is  evident  that  the  party 
has  less  than  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  economy. 

Senator  McNart  and  Representative  Martin,  minority  leaders  In 
their  respective  Houses,  make  it  clear  they  believe  that  repeal 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  would  be  a  popular  issue  with  the 
farmers.  Admittedly,  the  fanners  have  been  led  to  believe  in 
certain  cases  that  a  slight  increase  in  agricultural  Imports,  princi- 
pally from  Canada,  has  depressed  domestic  prices.  Governor  Heil 
picked  up  some  votes  on  this  Issue  In  his  campaign  for  chief 
executive  of  Wisconsin. 

But  we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  Is  not  one  agricultural 
economist  of  note  In  the  United  States  but  will  say  that  over 
the  long  haul  the  reciprocal-trade  program  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  farmer.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  lowering  of  farm  tariffs 
by  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  has  been  a  trifling  factor  In  the  fall 
of  agricultural  prices.  There  Is  one  Republican  leader  who  has 
been  doing  some  hard  thinking  and  frank  talking  about  farm 
tariffs.     Col.  Frank  Knox  sajrs: 

"To  attempt  to  help  the  fanner  by  promising  him  higher  and 
higher  tariffs  on  his  products  is  naught  but  a  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  trail  to  divert  him  from  attack  on  the  excessively  high 
tariff  rates  on  domestic  manufactures.  •  •  •  The  only  time 
a  tariff  on  domestic  farm  products  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
the  American  fanner  Is  during  a  season  of  unusual  drought,  or 
crop  shortage  from  some  other  causes,  and  then  It  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consumer." 

The  deep-rooted  Illness  of  American  agriculture  will  never  be 
cured  by  farm  tariffs,  or  by  subsidies.  It  can  be  cured  only  by 
reasonable  steps  to  subject  the  commodities  the  fanner  must  buy 
to  regulation  by  the  same  world  forces  which  set  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  the  farmer  produces. 

The  fairest  and  most  feasible  approach  to  this  end  Is  Secretary 
Hull's  reciprocal  trade  program.  We  believe  the  farmer,  given  time 
to  think  the  matter  through,  will  recognize  the  anti-trade-treaty 
propaganda  for  the  red  herring  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  my  remarks  of  April  3,  the 
American  farmer,  laborer,  and  consumer  should  beware,  be 
cautious,  be  on  his  guard,  and  take  careful  heed,  use  his 
common  sense,  because  partisan  politics  may  Influence,  if 
not  warp,  his  judgment  if  he  does  not. 


National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11.1939 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE    NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND 

HARBORS   CONGRESS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C^  March  23-24,  1939.  This  organi- 
zation is  composed  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  program  of  development  and  im- 
provement and  conser\'ation  and  effective  utilization  of  our 
water  resources  and  particularly  the  development  of  rivers, 
harbors,  and  waterways  for  transportation  purposes  and 
national  defense. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  DEwrr  Short,  is  the 
president  of  the  association. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  this  con- 
vention adopted  certain  resolutions  which  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  Among  others,  it 
went  on  record  as  favoring  an  effective  program  for  the 
development  of  our  national  waterways,  flood-control,  recla- 
mation, and  conservation  projects,  and  resolved  that  these 
activities  be  continued  as  functions  of  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  under  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  that  adequate  funds  be  provided 
for  the  continuation  of  such  projects,  that  our  navigable 
waterways  ever  be  deemed  public  highways,  freed  from  tolls, 
and  that  cognizance  of  the  national-defense  value  of  such 
waterways  and  the  American  marine  be  strengthened  for 
national  defense  and  commerce. 

It  also  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  legislation  having 
for  its  purpose  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  claim  ownership  of  submerged  lands,  title  to  which 
throughout  our  history  has  been  recognized  to  be  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  wherein  such  lands  lie. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  are  as  follows:  j 

REsoLxmoNS  Unanimously  Adopted  Bt  tkx  TniBTT-rotniTH   An- 
nual Convention   of  the  National  Rivcas   and  Hasbobs  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C,  Makch  23-24,   1939 
This  congress,  a  national  organization  representing  every  State 
In  the  Union,  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  reaffirms   resolutions  adopted   at   its    1938   sessions   and   re- 
asserts  its  interest  in   the  development,   improvement,  oonserra- 
tiou.  and  utilization  of  our  rivers,  harbors,  waterways,  and  water 
resources  and  in  all  matters  relating  thereto,  and  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing   resolutions    while    assembled    in    its    thirty-fo\irth    annni^i 
convention  at  Washington.  D.  C.  March  23-24,   1939: 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THZ    CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMT 

We  recommend  that  hereafter  all  duties  now  performed  by  liio 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  be  functions  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
and  its  head  to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  eJicept 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

EI\'EE   AND   HARBOR   LEGISLATION 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  a  new  river  and  harbor  bin  at  the 
pres<ent  session  of  Congress  to  include  both  the  authorization  of 
complete  projects  and  the  approval  of  plans  for  certain  large  com- 
prehensive projects  with  partial  authorizations  for  initiating  these 
larger  projects  for  which  complete  authorization  may  not  be  advis- 
able at  this  time.  This  legislation  is  urged  in  order  that  our  water- 
way development  program  be  kept  In  pace  with  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing business  requirements  and  that  additional  navigation  faculties 
may  be  provided  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  commerce  and 
industry  and  In  such  connection  we  emphasize  the  importance  at 
completing  as  early  as  possible  the  connecting  links  In  the  Intra- 
coastal  and  Inland  waterway  sjrstems. 

PLAirmNC  AND  EXECUTION  OF  IMPROVEMENTB  OF  OUE  WATO  KEBOITRCZS 
FOR   NAVIGATION,   FLOOD   CONTROL.    AND   ALLIB)   PURPOSES 

We  recommend  that  aU  planning  azul  execution  at  public  im- 
provements of  our  water  resources  for  navigation,  flood  coatral, 
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and  allied  purposes  continue  as  In  the  past  to  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department  as  a  function  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers m  cooperation  with  other  existing  Federal  agencies.  Simi- 
larly the  operation  and  maintenance  of  navigation  improvements 
and  the  prevention  of  their  injury  by  commercial  wastes  or  pollu- 
tion should  be  a  duty  of  the  corps.  We  reaffirm  oxu-  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  whose  devotion  to  this  Nation 
nr.d  loyalty  to  the  Chief  Executive  have  made  possible  the  orderly 
and  efficient  development  of  the  greatest  waterway  and  flood-con- 
trol projects  on  earth.  In  their  many  years  of  experience  they 
have  met  several  emergencies,  such  as  during  the  latest  depression 
when  work  on  highly  useful  projects  designed  by  them  provided 
employment  to  hundreds,  even  thousands,  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  on  relief.  Furthermore  we  believe  that  only  through 
the  plans  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  we  secure  a 
consistent  and  coordinated  improvement  of  our  water  resoxirces. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assure 
ample  annual  appropriations  to  advance  the  construction  of  author- 
ized projects  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  flood  control 
In  the  interest  of  providing  works  of  lasting  value  to  the  public  and 
of  furnishing  widespread  employment.  We  believe  that  such  work 
Is  one  of  the  best  means  of  giving  direct  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  indirect  employment 
to  many  basic  industries  of  our  Nation.  We  believe  the  1939-40 
Budget  estimates  for  navigation  and  flood  control  are  entirely  too 
low  and  should  be  Increased  by  the  administration  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  before  the 
nonmilltary  appropriation  bill  reaches  the  floors  of  Congress. 

HTDROELECTRIC   POWEH 

We  recommend  that  where  plans  call  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  dam 
for  flood  control,  the  planning  and  execution  of  such  dam  and  the 
generation  of  electric  power  involved  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  agency  responsible  for  the  project  and  the  power  shall 
be  turned  over  at  the  switchboard  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  distribution  and  sale.  We  believe  that  Federal  planrtlng. 
execution,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements  re- 
lating solely  to  the  distribution  and  sale  of  electric  power  should 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

UtRICATION 

We  believe  that  Federal  planning,  execution,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  public  improvements  relating  solely  to  irriga- 
tion should  continue  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

son.  CONSERVATION   AND  RJCTORESTATION 

We  believe  that  Federal  planning,  execution,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  public  improvements  relating  to  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  and  to  reforestation.  Including  such  estimates  of 
nin-ofl  and  water-flow  retardation  in  the  various  watersheds  con- 
cerned as  are  considered  to  have  useful  or  practical  values,  should 
continue  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NATIONAL    DErZNSK 

For  many  years  European  nations  have  recognized  the  national 
defense  value  of  their  inland  waterways.  Experience  during  the 
World  War  Justified  their  recognition.  In  this  country  existing 
waterways  connect  strategic  areas  and  plans  for  more  direct  and 
Improved  connections  have  been  made.  It  Is  accordingly  urged 
that  Congress  consider  this  added  value  of  our  waterways  when 
acting  upon  legislation  and  appropriations  for  navigation  im- 
provements. At  this  time  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  is  being  forced  to  place  national  defense  above  all  other 
Issues  it  Is  fitting  that  we  consider  the  great  defense  value  of  our 
water  routes  for  transporting  bulk  commodities  from  production 
to  manufacturing  areas  to  supplement  and  relieve  other  means  of 
transportation  which  are  sorely  overburdened  in  national -defense 
emergencies. 

rOR    NAVIGABIX    WATERWAYS 

We  emphasize  the  traditional  p>ollcy  of  free  navigable  water- 
ways in  the  United  States  and  we  recommend  that  our  waterways 
be  deemed  public  highways  and  remain  free  forever.  The  sug- 
gested tonnage  tax  or  tolls  in  any  form  on  water-borne  commerce 
is  particularly  obnoxious  to  us.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  water  transport  services  upon 
the  inland  waterways,  intercoastal.  coastwise,  and  lake  areas  by 
any  regulatory  commission. 

AMERICAN     MERCHANT     MARINS 

We  believe  that  an  American  merchant  marine,  sufBclent  to 
promote  our  commerce  and  effectively  aid  in  our  national  defense, 
is  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  we  recommend  that  Federal 
aid  necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  our  merchant  marine  be 
given. 

OWNERSHIP    OF    STTBMCRCED    LANDS 

Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  any  legisla- 
tion attempting  to  assert  or  claim  title  or  rights  to  any  land  or 
bottoms  or  minerals  thereunder  not  presently  owned  by  the  United 
States  under  any  waters  or  waterways  is  repugnant  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  it  will  deprive  present  owners  and 
claimants  of  property  rights  without  due  process  of  law,  many  of 
-  these  bottoms  being  owned  by  some  States  and  In  other  instances  is 
the  property  of  individuals.  We  particularly  condemn  legislation 
now  pending  in  Congress  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  24  and 
all  »fimiia.r  legislation.    We  further  condemn  same  as  an  invasion  ol 


States'  rights,  a  violation  of 
owners  by  the  Constitution. 


rLooD-coi  rmoL  reservoirs 


In  order  to  insure  the 
from  the  destructiveness  of 
under  the  provisions  of  flood-' 
and  operated  so  that  such 
pose  other  than  flood  control 
engineers,  flood  protection 


maximum  protection  of  life  and  property 

fli  Kxls,  reservoirs,  built  for  flood  control 

(  ontrol  legislation,  should  be  designed 

r€*ervoirs  cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 

untll.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Army 

been  fully  safeguarded. 


has 


APPKOPIIATION    RIDERS 


We  oppose  as  unsound 
bills  which  may  curtail, 
rivers  and  harbors  or  flood 
Congress. 

ARKA?«SAS 


policy  any  limitation  In  appropriation 

dell  y,  or  Invalidate  the  construction  of 

cfntrol  projects  already  authorized  by 


iys 
Stites 


storehi  luses 


We  urge  early  completion  o: 
River  for  navigation.     Thou^ 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
navigable.     Traversing  the 
Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico 
one  of  America's  great 
region  of  the  highest   average 
deposited  95  percent  of  our 
one  of  our  major  sources  of 
one  of  our  most  extensive 
largest   deposit   of   anthracite 
Arkansas  region  includes 
and  one  of  our  major  cotto 
iron  and  manganese  yet 
field,  the  only  dependable 
nental  limits  of  the  United 
pools  of  asphalt,  extensive 
granite,  and  Umeston 
and  our  national  life.     We 
Arkansas  will  complement  th  ; 


RECLAMATION   REQIHRED   TO 

The  National  Rivers  and 
funds  be  provided  to  enable! 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  exp^ite 
ceived  reclamation  projects 
gated  land  for  more  than  10(1000 
sons — uprooted  by  circumstt  nces 
moved  into  the  arid  and  sen  iarid 
opportunities  to  make  a  ne^  r 
supporting. 

Unless  these  families  are 
heavily  to  relief  rolls  and 
the  solution  of  their  probleln 
new  reclamation  and  irrlgat 
tlon  program,  with  sufficient 
to  conserve  and  utilize  water 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


listen  to  its  songs." 
halls  need  to  take  second 


those  rights  guaranteed  to  projierty 


RIVER   NAVIGATION 

the  economic  survey  of  the  Arkansas 

the  Arkansas  Is  one  of  the  major 

stem.  It  Is  yet  the  only  one  not  now 

of  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Oklahoma, 

md  Colorado,  the  Arkansas  Valley  Is 

of  natural  wealth.     Here,  in  the 

rail-freight  cost   in  the  Union,  is 

aauxite  clay,  half  cur  lead  and  zinc, 

pftroleum  and  petroleum  products,  and 

-grade  coal  deposits,  including  the 

oal   outside   of   Pennsylvania.     The 

Anjerica's  greatest  winter-wheat  acreage 

areas.     Here  are  mountains  of  gray 

the  world's  greatest   potash 

of  helium  gas  within  the  conti- 

vast  deposits  of  glass  sand,  wide 

arfas  of  commercial  salt,  tripoli,  marble, 

essential  to  our  economic  welfare 

mticipate  the  day  when  a  navigable 

Mississippi  River  system. 


un  touched, 
so  arce 
S  ;ates. 


-resoi  rces 


REHABILITATE    100,000    FARM   FAMILIES 


arbors  Congress  urges  that  adequate 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
the  construction  of  soundly  con- 
order  to  provide  greatly  needed  irrl- 
farm  families — half  a  million  per- 
beyond  their  control,  who  have 
States  seeking  irrigated  land  for 
start  in  life  and  again  become  eelf- 


tie 


reestablished  promptly  they  will  add 
Ir  situation  become  hop>eless,  while 
lies  in  the  "planned  settlement  on 
on  projects."  And  that  a  rehabilita- 
apprcpriations,  be  lnstltut3d  promptly 
supplies  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 


Let's  Sing  ( >ur  National  Song^ 


EXTENSK  N  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  JOHIN  R.  MURDOCK 

ARIZONA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tv^sdai.  March  28.  1939 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arize  na.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  philosopher  one 
time  said,  "I  care  not  who  writes  the  Nation's  laws,  if  I  may 

It  ms  y  be  that  we  who  occupy  legislative 

place  in  the  great  work  of  influenc- 
ing the  thoughts  and  action  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  these 
turbulent  and  trying  days  the  stack  of  mail  on  the  desk  of 
every  Congressman  is  loaded  down  with  suggested  plans  for 
remaking  our  society,  in^Jinng  patriotism,  inducing  love  of 

Nation  through  a  sort  of  mental 
therapy  from  the  destrudtive  germs  of  "isms"  which  fill  the 
air.  Patriotic  organizations  suggest  the  teaching  of  Amer- 
ican history,  or  the  study  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  making 
of  pilgrimages  to  our  national  shrines,  or  our  rededication 


to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ot 
desired  effects  upon  oui 


other  proposals  designed  to  have 
patriotic  ideals.  Some  of  these 
plans  are  good,  and  I  apbrove  of  them;  however,  I  want  to 
offer  another  which  is  n  )t  new  because  it  has  been  offered 
before.  It  seems  too  sim  Jle  to  be  effective,  and  yet  I  believe 
It  is  as  effective  or  morf  so  than  some  of  the  other  plans 
proposed. 

My  suggestion  is  that  ive  have  more  of  the  singing  of  our 
patriotic  songs  in  the  set  ools  and  in  all  groups  where  it  can 
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properly  be  done.  A  national  poll  recently  revealed  the 
astounding  fact  that  only  1  out  of  8  citizens  claimed  to 
know  the  words  of  our  national  anthem.  Prom  my  observa- 
tion. I  doubt  whether  12  percent  of  our  adult  citizens  know 
half  of  the  words  of  our  national  anthem.  Because  of  this 
astonishing  lack  a  great  newspaper  recently  printed  the  words 
and  music  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  distributed  free 
many  thousands  of  copies.  That  was  an  act  of  public  service 
which  I  commend  and  would  like  to  see  other  publishers  copy. 
While  we  have  only  one  national  anthem  formally  adopted 
as  such,  we  have  several  patriotic  songs,  any  one  of  which  is 
worthy  to  be  the  national  anthem.  Besides  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  which  I  wish  every  school  boy  and  girl  and 
every  adult  citizen  knew,  we  have  Catherine  Lee  Bates' 
America  the  Beautiful  and  the  anthem  America,  with  two  sets 
of  words  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  with  these  three  titles  we 
have  the  equivalent  of  four  great  patriotic  songs.  To  know 
and  appreciate  these  should  he  the  noble  aim  of  all  American 
citizens.  In  America  the  Beautiful,  by  Catherine  Lee  Bates, 
we  have  a  gloriously  descriptive  picture  of  our  country  from 
the  grey  Atlantic  to  the  sunny  Pacific.  Besides  description, 
there  is  historical  delineation,  prophetic  insight,  and  prayer, 
all  embodied  in  the  words  of  Uiis  song.  To  understand  the 
song  completely  is  to  know  and  appreciate  American  history. 
These  axe  the  words: 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

O  beautiful  for  pUgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 
Thy  liberty  in  law! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 

And  mercy  more  than  life! 
America!  America! 
May  God  thy  gold  refine. 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 
And  every  gain  divine! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
TLdne  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undlmmed  by  human  tears! 
America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  has  been  ofBcially  adopted  as 
the  national  anthem.  Its  stirring  words  and  martial  music 
make  it  appropriately  a  war  song.  It  was  hatched  from  a 
cannonball  like  an  eagle  from  an  egg.  To  know  the  author, 
the  words,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  song  was 
written  is  a  truly  patriotic  lesson.  These  axe  the  words  of 
the  national  anthem: 

Oh  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
Oh  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  In  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 
As  It  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream. 
"Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  oh.  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 
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Oh.  thus  be  It  ever  when  free  men  shall  stand. 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation! 

Blest  with  vicfry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  PoWr  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nationl 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  Just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:  "In  God  Is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  In  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  erf  the  brave. 

For  many  years  It  has  been  the  custom  of  service  clubs, 
and  fraternal,  civic,  and  patriotic  organizations,  to  sing 
"America."  or  at  least  one  stanza  of  it.  to  open  their  sessions. 
It  is  a  good  practice.  The  pity  is  that  not  more  time  is 
taken  and  more  stanzas  sung.  But  "America"  has  more  than 
one  set  of  words.  The  following  words  written  by  Samuel 
Smith  are  commonly  thought  of  £is  our  national  hymn: 

My  coimtry.  tls  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  covmtry.  thee.       ' 
Land  of  the  noble  free— 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thriUs 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet   freedoms  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Tbee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  I  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  King. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  Congress,  In  Joint  session,  on 
March  4,  1939,  when  we  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  birthday  of  this  great  national  lawmaking  body,  we 
had  here  some  notable  singers,  one  of  whom  sang  the  other 
words  of  America,  which  he  thought  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  The  interesting  thing  was  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  strangers  to  those  words  and  mls- 
imderstood  what  he  sang.  These  are  the  other  words  of 
America  written  by  Lowell  Mason : 

God  bless  our  native  land. 
P^rm  may  she  ever  stand 
Through  storm  and  night. 
When  the  wild  tempests  rava. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 
By  Thy  great  might. 

For  her  our  prayers  shall  rlae 
To  God  above  the  aklea 
On  Him  we  wait; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye, 
TO  Thee  aloud  we  cry. 
God  save  the  state  I 

Not  for  this  land  alone 
But  be  God's  mercies  shown 
From  shore  to  shore. 
And  may  the  Nation  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be. 
And  form  one  family 
The  wide  world  o'er. 

In  the  schools  of  our  land  may  these  memoraole  words  be 
learned  and  these  stirring  songs  be  sung  with  pride  and 
pleasure  by  America's  future  citizens.  If  this  be  done,  we 
need  have  little  fear  about  the  quality  and  si>irit  of  Xhmti 
future  citizens 
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Progress  in  Flood  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  WILL  M.  WHTmNGTON.  OP  NnSSISSIPPI. 
BEFORE  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CON\'ENTION  OP 
THE  OHIO  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  1939.  at  the  Forty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  wit: 

It  Is  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  progress  in  flood  control  In  Pitts- 
burgh. For  86  years  contlnuou.s  flood  records  have  been  kept.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  occurred  97  floods,  of  which  10  were  major  or 
large  floods. 

The  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  was  organized  following  the 
disastrous  flood  of  1907.  Intensive  investigations  were  made.  A 
refKjrt  was  published.  Reservoirs  were  proposed.  Nothing  tangible 
resulted,  but  the  work  of  the  commission  awakened  public  opinion. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States,  during  the  years^ 
from  1924  to  1929.  conducted  an  independent  study  of  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers.  This 
report  was  not  published.  Designs  for  some  11  storage  reservoirs 
on  tributaries  on  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  were  developed.  The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
made  available  to  the  engineers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commis- 
sion, and  In  1930  that  commission  made  another  report,  reviewing 
and  comparing  previous  Investigations. 

The  promoters  of  the  commission  were  men  of  vision.  While 
actual  protection  was  not  accomplished,  and  while  the  commission 
was  handicapped,  the  work  of  the  commission  was  not  In  vain. 
The  leaders  knew  that  while  the  press  and  the  people  forget  when 
the  floods  have  passed,  the  danger  still  existed.  They  continued 
their. fight.  Nothing  was  done.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  March 
1936,  the  maximum  flood  of  record  came  rushing  down  from  both 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rtvf-rs  at  the  same  time.  Much 
of  the  "golden  triangle"  was  overflowed  to  a  depth  of  15  feet. 
Portions  of  Pittsburgh  were  Inundated  by  as  much  as  20  feet  of 
water.  The  damages  totaled  about  $50,000,000.  National  Interest 
was  focused  upon  the  situation. 

There  was  a  serious  flood  In  New  England  at  the  same  time. 
The  sufferings  and  the  destructions  of  these  two  floods  served  to 
8tlr  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  crystallized  public  sentiment  for 
flood  control.  Without  the  Pittsburgh  flood  the  act  of  1936 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  destruction  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
was  not  in  vain.  Great  Improvements  in  a  democracy  are  not 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  previous  wisdom  but  are  adopted  because 
of  necessity.  Pittsburgh,  therefore.  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
first  national  flood-control  act  ever  adopted  by  Congress. 

Nine  reservoirs  were  approved  for  the  protection  o'  the  Pltts- 
'  burgh  area.  Within  a  year  the  greatest  flood  of  all  times  occurred 
In  the  lower  Ohio  Valley.  The  crest  was  11 4  feet  lower  at  Pitts- 
burgh than  In  1936  but  the  highest  of  record  at  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville.  The  construction  of  the  protective  works  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  was  emphasized. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  Tygart  Reservoir  for  both 
navigation  and  flood  control  has  now  been  completed  and  that  the 
Tlonesta  and  Crooked  Creek  Reservoirs  are  almost  half  completed. 
Meantime  the  Mahoning  Creek  Reservoir  has  been  begun  and  the 
xtensive  channel  improvement  works  at  Johnstown  are  well  under 
wSy.  Funds  have  been  allocated  to  Conemaugh  and  to  Loyalhanna 
Creek  Reservoirs. 

In  this  city  and  on  this  delightful  occasion  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to 
the  Pittsburgh  leaders  who  advocated  national  flood  control  through 
long,  disappointing,  and  discouraging  years.  I  trust  that  the  people 
Of  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania,  while  others  quibble,  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
so  that  flood  protection  may  be  provided  for  the  people  and  property 
of  this  city. 

FORWARD   STEP 

The  act  of  June  22.  1938,  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  was 
an  excellent  beginning,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  general  demand. 
The  constructive  feature  of  the  act  was  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy.  While  others  advocated  delay,  whUe  additional 
planning  was  urged,  a  policy  was  established.  Flood-control  works, 
including  levees  and  river  walls  for  downstream  protection,  and 
reiervolrs  for  upstream  control,  were  placed  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Water  retardation,  soil  con- 
ser\-atlon.  and  reforestation  were  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dowrustream  works  were  supplemented  by  upstream 
conservation. 


There  has  been  no  conflict 
ated.    Flood-control  worits  a 

The  act  of  August  28,    19 
projects  in  the  lower  Ohio 
year.    The  constructive  plana 
partment  of  Agriculture   w 
manded  flood  protection  for 
Nation. 


The  two  Departments  have  cooper- 
conservation  have  been  coordinated. 

7,  provided  primarily  for  emergency 
V^ley,  following  the  great  flood  of  that 

of  the  War  Department  and  the  De- 
strengthened,   but   the  country  de- 

the  entire  Ohio  Valley  and  for  the 


na 


er  ; 


At  T  or    1938 


After  exhaustive  hearings 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
1938  was  finally  passed.     It 
to  provide  flood  control  ever 
Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
be  expended  over  a  period  of 

No  new  agencies  were 
with    the   problems   involved 
and  that  have  devoted  years 
tion,  were  utilized  in  the 
were  In  the  act  of  1936. 

The  act  of  1938  continues 
acts  of  1936  and  1937. 


1 1  1937  and  1938  by  the  Flood  Control 

Re  presentatives,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

3  the  ^ost  comprehensive  legislation 

passed  by  this  or  any  other  country. 

ive  million  dollars  was  authorized  to 

years. 

estalfllshed,  but  existing  agencies,  familiar 

that   have   been   planning   for   years 

lot  only  to  planning  but  to  construc- 

declared  In  the  act  of  1938.  as  they 


poll  :y 


I  nd  expands  the  policy  adopted  In  the 
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The  act  provides  for  flood 
basins  of  the  Nation,  including 
Mississippi,   the   Missouri. 
Rivers,  and  including  the 
area  and  the  Willamette 


qontrol  works  in  the  principal  drainage 

the  Connecticut,  the  Ohio,  the  upper 

White,   the  Arkansas,   and   the  Red 

Ana  River  Basin  in  the  Los  Angeles 

Rlv*r  Basin  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


th; 
Sat  ta 


jencu  s 


unlv<  rsal 


o: 
Ue  ited 

for 


can 


and 
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For  10  years  the  Corps  of 
Investigations.     Local  ag 
sion.   had   supplemented    the 
Eiiglneers.     There   was 
action;  there  had  been  enou|h 
try   had   thought   the   matt(  r 
adopted.     Sound  flood -contro 
tion   of  the   planning   and 
Corps  of  Engineers  oi  the 

There  was  a  definite  plan 
authorized  will  fit  into  tha 
Initiate  the  plans,  but  eacl 
comprehensive  plan  approvec 
basin  to  another;  they  mus 
or  they  cannot  be  spent  at  a 

The  problem  Is  attacked 
walls  are  authorized  for  pri 
volrs  on  the  tributaries  are 
source.     Wherever  power 
such  power.    Wherever  then  > 
vlded  for. 

The  principle  of  local 
but  such  contribution  is 
slstlng  primarily  of  levees 
including   the  Mississippi 
the  local  interests  must 
flood  walls. 

Under  the  act  of  1936  somi! 
six    are    under    construction 
interests  were  required  to 
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JSrrVI    HEARINGS 

made  that  no  hearings  on  the  con- 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
n  flood-control  projects.  Including  the 
Control  Acts  of  1928  and  1936.  and  includ- 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936,  1937,  and 
Hood  control  at  national  expense  have 
qontrol  Committee.    For  10  years  cham- 
the  United  States  have  appeared  not 
'eservolrs  but  for  local  protective  works 
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at  Federal  expense.  During  the  hearings  on  the  flood-control  blU 
of  1938.  and  previously,  there  were  advocates.  Including  representa- 
tives from  New  England.  Oklahoma,  and  other  States  who  appeared 
and  advocated  dams  and  reser\'oirs  at  the  expense  of  the  National 
Government. 

There  is  not  inix:h  difference  between  70  percent  and  100  percent, 
particularly  when  the  100  percent  is  better  safegtiarded  for  the 
Federal  Treastiry  than  the  70  percent. 

Reservoirs  In  one  State  protect  another  SUte.  Reservoirs  In 
one  county  protect  another  county.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  a 
reservoir  system  for  flood  control  will  never  be  constructed  unless 
the  costs  are  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  requirements  for  local  contribution  In 
other  areas  were  modified  lor  the  benefit  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Lowell.  Mass.,  in  the  act  of  1936.  A  further 
modification  with  the  same  yardstick  for  every  basin  is  a  con- 
structive step.  Plttsbtirgh.  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
wealthy  of  American  cities.  wUl  continue  to  pay  Indirectly  for  flood 
protection,  but  under  the  act  of  1938  the  same  yardstick  will  apply 
to  Pittsburgh  that  applies  to  all  other  sections  of  the  country. 

powxa 

Pen  stocks  may  be  installed  under  the  act  of  1936,  but  the 
act  of  1938  goes  a  step  further.  It  provides  that  pen  stocks 
shall  be  installed  whenever  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Sutwtantlally  all  of  the  reservoirs 
adopted  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  are  primarily  for  flood 
control.  Generally,  reservoirs  for  power  and  flood  control  are 
Incompatible.  An  empty  reservoir  Is  necessary  to  detain  flood- 
waters.    A  full  reservoir  Is  necessary  to  develop  power. 

It  mxist  always  be  remembered  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
selects  the  reservoirs  that  are  to  be  constructed,  and  approves  the 
order  and  priority  of  their  construction.  There  abovild  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

The  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  Government  engaging  in 
power  development  as  a  result  of  the  100  percent  costs  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  is  without  foundation.  With  the  exception  of  two,  and 
possibly  foxir,  of  all  of  the  dams  authorized  in  all  of  the  basins,  no 
provision  Is  made  for  power.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  provision  for 
the  generation  of  power.  If  power  is  to  be  developed  at  any  dam 
authorized  in  the  act,  with  two  and  possibly  four  exceptions.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  plans  to  be  changed  and  approved  by 
Congress.  There  Is  no  provision  In  the  act  that  provides  for  super- 
seding any  existing  State  law  with  respect  to  the  use  or  appropria- 
tion of  waters. 

NATIONAL,  NOT  SECTIONAL 

Many  erroneous  Ideas  are  ctirrent  and  often  Incorrect  statements 
are  made  with  respect  to  flood  control  and  navigation  improve- 
ments. It  Is  asserted  that  some  regions  have  been  favcx-ed  and 
others  have  been  neglected.  I  believe  that  Federal  expenditures 
should  be  generally  distributed.  I  advocate  that  consideration  be 
given  to  all  sections  of  our  country. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  have  been  improved  for  naviga- 
tion since  1824,  but  prior  to  1917  flood  control  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  was  Incidental  to  navigation,  and  prior  to  1936 
the  Federal  Government  had  constructed  substantially  no  flood- 
control  works  along  the  Ohio  River.  Meantime  the  people  In  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  had  themselves  expended  from  1350,000.000 
to  $400,000,000  to  protect  their  lives  and  property  from  the  acctimu- 
lated  floodwaters  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  country. 

Tlie  total  expenditures  for  navigation  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  by  the  Federal  Government  from  the  beginning  up  to  June 
SO,  1938.  amounted  to  $124,000,000,  whUe  $361,000,000  had  been 
exp>ended  for  flood  control.  Dtiring  the  same  period  there  had  been 
expended  for  navigation  along  the  upper  Mlsslsslpi  River  $250,- 
000.000.  along  the  Dlinois  River  $28,000,000,  and  along  the  Missouri 
River  $161,000,000.  while  there  had  been  expended  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Port  Peck  Dam.  primarily  for  navigation,  with  Incidental 
flood-control  beneflts,  approximately  $95,000,000. 

Substantially  no  expenditures  have  been  made  by  the  local  Inter- 
ests for  flood  protection  In  the  Ohio  Valley  or  along  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Merrimack  Rivers,  but  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
same  period  had  expended  for  navigation  along  the  Ohio  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  including  the  AUegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivera, 
$371,000,000. 

There  are  located  in  the  Ohio  Basin  the  greatest  Industrial  en- 
terprises on  earth,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Nation  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  in  the  Ohio  and  other 
valleys  of  the  Nation.  Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has  hereto- 
fore promoted  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation. 

KM OnONALISlC — STAIT  BIGHTS 

Loose  statements  have  been  made  and  repeated  that  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938,  and  especially  the  provisions  for  construction 
of  flood-control  reservoirs  at  national  expense,  is  revolutionary. 
The  authorization  for  condemnation  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  has  been  loudly  denounced.  Much  emotionalism  has  been 
Indulged  in.  Ambitious  statesmen  and  near  statesmen  have 
seized  the  opportunity  for  political  and  partisan  purposes. 

The  doctrine  of  State  rights  has  been  Invoked.  This  term  is 
often  tised  as  a  cloak  to  cover  purposes  that  would  otherwise 
command  but  little  respect.  The  use  of  the  term  with  regard  to 
the  act  of  1938  is  ninrung  true  to  form.  I  repeat,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore stated,  that  much  hollow  bombast  surrounds  the  alleged 
Invasion  of  State  rights.    I  hall  from  the  State  of  Jeflerson  Davia. 
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Mlsslsslpplans  have  ever  stood  for  State  rights,    "ni*  very  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  is  synonsrmous  with  State  rights. 

Again,  as  a  citizen  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River.  I  have  lived  under  the  perpetual  menace  of  floods.  I  know 
the  awftil  meaning  of  the  menace.  I  am  naturally  sympathetic 
with  flood  problems  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  although 
the  problems  In  these  areas  are  much  smaller  than  the  problems 
that  confront  those  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  father  of  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  father  of  floods. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  power  to  acquire  lands  and  right«-of- 
way  for  reservoirs  is  an  invasion  of  State  rights.  The  spokesman 
for  State  rights  is  Gov  George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  power  to  condemn  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Is  an  Invasion  of  State  rights. 

There  Is  a  Sute  sovereignty,  but  there  is  also  a  national  sov- 
ereignty. If  flood  control  along  navigable  rivers  Is  a  national 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Federal  Government,  It  must  follow 
as  the  night  the  day  that  the  Federal  Government  is  sovereign  In 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  flood  control  is  a  national  problem, 
the  Federal  Government  must  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  buUd  dams  and  to  construct  reservoirs,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  imthlnkable  that  utility 
companies,  that  railroad  companies,  and  other  put>llc-ser\'lce  cor- 
p<»^tions  In  Mississippi.  Vermont,  and  I^nnsylvatLia  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  and  that  power  be  denied  to  the  United 
States  In  the  exercls?  of  its  Federal  ftmctlon  of  flood  control  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

There  Ls  nothing  new.  novel,  or  revolutionary  about  the  power  to 
acquire  property  either  by  condemnation  or  purchase  without  the 
consent  of  the  States.  The  War  Department  has  had  such  power 
for  60  years  in  navigation  works  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  all 
river  and  harbor  work.  The  power  to  condemn  Is  an  Inherent 
power  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  govemnient — ^local.  State,  or  na- 
tional. The  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  condemn.  It 
has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  acquire  property  for  Federal  func- 
tions without  the  consent  of  the  States.  The  position  of  Gov. 
George  D.  Aiken,  as  he  champions  States'  rights,  and  as  he  calls 
up>on  the  rugged  mountaineers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  to 
appropriate  the  munlQcent  sum  of  $67,500  to  repel  Federal  invasion 
Of  States'  rights,  is  nothing  short  of  amusing. 

When  the  Vermont  Yankees  disapproved  of  the  economic  system 
of  the  South,  Green  Mountain  soldiers  came,  without  an  Invitation, 
Into  Mississippi,  and  they  Insisted  that  Mississippi  conform  to  their 
ideas  of  States'  rights,  and  they  were  careless  with  the  use  of  both 
fire  and  sword.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  war  to  change  the 
economic  system  of  the  South  and  to  challenge  the  advocacy  of 
States'  rights  by  Mlsslsslpplans.  In  effect,  Vermont  said  in  1861. 
"To  hell  with  States'  rlghu."  I  am  not  saying  that  Vermont  was 
wrong.  Mississippi  may  have  been  done  a  good  turn.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  the  Federal  Government  offers  Vermont  $11,000,000,  It 
Is  nothing  short  of  amtislug  to  hear  the  Governor  of  Vermont 
exclaim  to  high  heaven  that  he  will  not  permit  anyone  to  give  to 
his  people  $11,000,000  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  hit 
citizens  and  thtis  trespass  up>on  States'  rights. 

When  the  forebears  of  Governor  Aiken  were  throwing  fire  and 
brimstone  into  Vlcksburg,  we  Mlsslsslpplans  would  have  appreci- 
ated a  little  States'  rights  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  contribution 
to  alleviate  our  excruciating  suffering.  We  would  have  appreciated 
the  hand  that  the  United  States  Is  now  offering  to  Vermont. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  the  position  of  Misslsf Ippl  at  Vlcks- 
bxirg  during  the  War  between  the  States  and  the  position  of  Ver- 
mont now.  Seventy-five  years  ago  Vermont  rammed  their  prin- 
ciples down  our  throats  with  shot  and  shell.  But  I  do  not  l>elieve 
that  when  Vermonters  have  thought  the  matter  through  the  United 
States  will  finally  have  to  force  $11,000,000  down  Governor  Aiken's 
throat  against  his  will.  I  really  have  a  suspicion  that  his  policies 
wUl  ultimately  rise  above  his  principles  and  thus  permit  him  to 
take  the  $11,000,000  without  local  contribution  that  Is  now  offered 
by  the  United  States.  How  could  a  New  England  Tanltee  do 
otherwise? 

But,  seriously,  the  flood-control  reservoirs  authorized  in  New 
England  are  for  flood  control.  Under  existing  law  no  governmental 
agency  can  develop  hydroelectric  energy  there  without  further  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  Moreover,  under  existing  law.  if  Congress  does 
make  provision  in  the  future  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
energy,  the  States  and  municipalities  would  l>e  given  preference 
as  licensees  to  develop  power  at  such  flood -control  projects.  The 
right,  therefore,  of  Vermont  and  of  the  municipalities  of  Vermont. 
In  the  event  the  Federal  Government,  without  expense  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Oreen  Moaintain  State,  should  provide  in  the  future 
for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power.  Is  expressly  protected. 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  paw  flood-control  legislation,  it  must 
have  the  Inherent  power  to  construct  the  works.  If  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  the  reservoirs,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  power  to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
condemning  In  the  event  excessive  damages  are  demanded. 

nTLB  TO  KEBiavotas 

It  is  said  that  the  title  to  reservoirs  In  the  Federal  Government 
is  an  Invasion  of  States'  rights.  The  title  to  the  T^-gart  Dam  in 
West  Virginia  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  title  to  the 
Parker  Dam.  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  Bonneville  Dam,  the  Fort 
Peck  Dam.  and  all  ot  the  dams  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  In  the 
United  States  All  of  the  projects  mentioned  provide  for  title  In 
the  Federal  Government  without  the  consent  of  the  States  All 
public  improvements  made  at  the  sole  costs  of  the  United  States 
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■^  provide.  »s  I  recall,  tlutt  title  sb&n  be  Tested  In  the  Federal  Oov- 

eriiment.  The  title  to  fann-securlty  and  farm-tenant  projects  Is 
in  the  United  States.  The  title  to  forest  and  submarglnal  lands  Is 
In  the  Federal  Government  In  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  other 
States.  Under  the  Reclamation  Act  the  title  to  reservoirs  for 
reclamation  la  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  act  was  passed 
more  than  35  3rears  ago;  and  there  have  been  constructed,  as  I  am 
advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  some  80  storage  reservoirs 
for  reclamation,  while  35  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  The 
title  to  every  one  of  these  reservoirs  Is  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  construct  reservoirs  for  the 
"•^control  of  floods.  The  localities  in  which  the  reservoirs  are  to  be 
constructed  will  not  pay  the  costs  of  the  rights-of-way.  The  States 
will  not  furnish  the  rights-of-way  If  protection  is  for  another  State. 
The  program,  therefore,  without  the  power  to  condemn  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wovild  be  thwarted.  Cities  below  the  dam  in 
another  State  would  be  left  to  the  fury  of  the  floods  without  the 
power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  condemn  for  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  in  States  where  they  are  located. 

It  is  time  for  reason  to  supplant  emotionalism  and  for  constructive 
vision  to  replace  hollow  bombast. 

POUCT    or   PtJRCHASI   AND   BEIMBURSCMENT 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  the  Inherent  power  to  con- 
demn. It  also  has  the  power  to  purchase.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  purchase  and  not  to  condemn.  Ordinarily 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  construct  public  worlis  unless 
desired  by  local  interests.  The  Governor  of  Vermont  will  have  no 
occasion  to  spend  the  munificent  war  chest  of  $67,500  provided  by 
the  Green  Mountain  boys  In  the  Vermont  Legislature.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  river  and  harbor  and  flood- 
control  works  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  with  the  local  inter- 
ests. It  has  been  their  policy  to  do  no  work  where  the  local  people 
oppose  such  work  unless  such  work  is  essential  in  the  general 
interest. 

In  Fami  Security  projects  In  forestry  and  reforestation  areas  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  compensate  the 
local  taxing  umts  for  lands  taken  from  the  tax  rolls  where  title  is 
in  the  Federal  Government.  I  advocate  the  extension  of  such  a 
policy  to  lands  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs. 

Reservoirs  mean,  as  I  have  stated,  the  taking  of  lands  In  one 
area  for  the  benefit  of  lands  in  another.  Adequate  reimbursement 
should  be  made  for  the  loss  of  local  taxes. 

COOPERATION 

Flood  control  Is  national;  It  Is  not  sectional.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san Issue.  It  is  an  economic  problem.  All  parties  agree  as  to  the 
policy.  Congress  has  passed  legislation.  It  has  authorized  appro- 
priations, but  authorizations  are  not  self-executing.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done.  Spokesmen  for  flood  control  and  navigation 
must  be  on  guard.  The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  has 
rendered  splendid  aid  and  is  In  a  position  to  render  greater  service 
In  the  future.  Public  sentiment  must  be  promoted  and  fostered 
that  will  result  in  adequate  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
authorized  works. 

IMPLOTMENT 

For  years  I  have  advocated  public  improvements  to  relieve  un- 
employment. I  stand  for  works  that  are  constructive.  I  advo- 
cate improvements  that  are  beneficial.  We  are  still  battling  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
wajrs  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  provide  for  sound  and  permanent 
public  works.  The  country  has  been  sold  on  flood  protection.  I 
congratulate  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  others  obstruct,  upon  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  obtains  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  execution  of  flood-control  works  so  essential  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  This  cooperation  stands  as  an  example  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  commend  the  spirit.  Vision  and 
patriotism  have  been  put  above  ambition  and  partisanship.  I 
trust  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  put  the  safety  of  her  people 
above  partisan  politics. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  A.   CONRY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  a  former  distinguished  Member  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Corny ; 
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I  was  appointed  Russian 
of  1909,  occupying  that  post 
on  November  16.  1933. 

My  commission  Is  a 
with  the  Imposing  heading 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all 
Duke  of  Finland,  etc..  notice 
ment  of  the  Honon\ble  Joseph 
to  be  respected  accordingly 

Following  this  document 
partment  at  Washington  slgn^ 
of  State,  saying  that  I  was 
advising  all  ofDcials  to  take 

I  had  never  been  In  Russia 
of  reading  every  book  in  the 
history,  geography,  and  social 
next  summer  I  visited  Russia, 
principal  cities,  visiting  the 
portant  ofQcials  in  military 
a  human  interrogation  point 
with  respect  to  the  people  an( . 
one-sixth  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  first  grand 
pressions  growing  into  thoughts 
of  observation  and  study. 

Count   Oxensterna,    Swedish 
1654,  for  many  years  a 
advised  young  men  entering 
see  by  what  fools  the  world  is 

I  knew  Big  "Hm  Sullivan, 
man,  father  of  the  Sullivan 
out  a  permit.     Tim  was  of 
New  York  to  do  murder  for 

I  was  not  shocked  <x>  be 
for  murder  on  the  mere  promise 
men   accustomed  to  wars, 
a  few  years  before  my  arrival 
the   empire,    but   gave   Joy 
assassins,  always  acrobatic  in 

The  almost  universal  dema.4d 
form  of  government,  with  a 
wanted  communism,  still 

In  Europe  the  Government 
temj)ered  by  assassination, 
proclaimed  the  theories  of  his 
Soviets  today.    Bakunln  said: 
latlon  of  everything  as  It 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  a 
mind  from  the  fear  of  God 
of  right,  then  all  the 
marriage,  morality,  and  Justice 

Bakunln    was   a   bitter    an 
ravenous  for  change,  all  agreed 
were  arranged  with  attention 
ventlon.     Pogrom    meant 
with  license  to  loot. 

This  Intense  bitterness  of 
mystifjrlng  to  me.    At  home 
our  local  life,  and  in  the 
city   men   like   Leopold   Mors* 
confidence  of  all  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  discussions 
Jealousy  of  a  superior  mental 
hatred.     Since  the  dawn  of 
persed  among  the  various 
arousing  hatred  and 
mlrable.     Nowhere  have  they 
tlllty.     Prom  the  embers  of  th( 
philosophers  and  poets, 
warmth  and  enthusiasm. 

Althotigh  many  Americans 
Russian  would  never  admit 
brains  and  ability  even  more 
money,  their  acknowledged 
for  the  viclovis  abuse  of  the 
domination;  to  beat  this  In 
mental  power. 

Anti-Jewish  action  naturall  r 
cities  of  the  world  powerful  pr 

It  is  an  appalling  fact, 
the  growth  of  nihilism  went 
pogroms.     In  1881  Alexander 
and  in  that  year  167  cities  in 
savagery  against  the  Jews  in 
the  American  Indian. 

Having  gained  by  practical  e; 
In  Russia,  I  was  prepared  fo] 
America  in  1911  against 
with    the    adoption    of 
treaty  of  "amity,  commerce 
countries  had  lived  since  1832 

This  treaty  had  been  drafts 
International  fame.     James 
later  President,  represented 
was  Cotint  Nesselrode.  for  40 


consul  at  Boston  In  the  fall 
iintU  the  recognition  of  the  Soviets 


beautifully  engraved  docximent  in  French 

Order  of  His  Majesty.  Nicholas  U. 

'he  Russias.  King  of  Poland.  Grand 

Is  given  the  world  of  the  appoint- 

A.  Conry  as  Russian  consul,  who  is 


caihe  an  exequator  from  the  State  De« 
by  Philander  C.  Knox.  Secretary 
a^ptable  to  the  United  States  and 
no  tice. 

herefore  addressed  myself  to  the  Job 

^oston  Public  Library  devoted  to  the 

life  of  the  land  of  the  Czars.     The 

making  a  complete  tour  of  all  the 

galleries,  museums,  libraries,  and  Im- 

clvil  service,  ttimlng  myself  into 

in  order  to  secure  all  information 

institutions  of  the  land  occupjrlng 


expeipence  In  world  politics,  leaving  Im- 
and  opinions  maturing  after  years 

philosopher   and    chancellor,    1583- 
contrciling  personage  In  European  affairs, 
iiplomacy,   "Go  forth,  my  son,  and 
jovemed." 
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in  Russia  that  men  were  ready 

of  protection.    Life  is  cheap  among 

Russo-Japanese   War   had   ended 

in  Russia.     It  was  a  bad  ending  for 

satisfaction   to   the   agitators  and 

their  arguments. 

was  for  change.    A  representative 
duma,  was  sought  by  some,  others 

were  for  nihilism. 
I  if  the  Czar  was  known  as  absolutism 
l4ichael  Bakunln,  founder  of  nihilism, 
group — the  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
"Ovir  first  work  must  be  the  annihl- 
exists.    The  Old  World  must  be 
one.     When  you  have  freed  yotir 
that  childish  respect  for  the  fiction 
chains  that  bind  you — property, 
will  snap  asunder  like  threads." 
i-Semitic.    While    all    factions    were 
on  hating  the  Jews.    Jewish  pogroms 
to  details  befitting  a  political  con- 
murder   of   undesirable    neighbors. 


fpellng  toward  the  Jew  was  new  and 

Boston  the  Jews  were  respected  in 

business  and  political  life  of  the 

and   A.   Shuman   enjoyed   complete 


w  th  educated  Russians  I  decided  that 
X3wer  was  the  feeding  root  of  all  the 
h  iman  history  the  Jew  has  been  dis- 
peoples of  the  world  In  every  century, 
contradictidns  amazing   and   ad- 
been  surpassed  In  vitality  or  versa- 
fires  of  persecution  have  grown  their 
and  millionaires,  blazing  with 


are  reluctant  to  believe  It,  and  the 

it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Jew  worships 

than  the  power  and  skill  of  making 

So  I  could  trace  some  reason 

ew  by  the  Russian  to  fear  of  future 

Advance  brute  force  was  to  overcome 
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Invited  reprisal,  and  from  different 

( ipaganda  was  let  loose  against  Russia. 

worhy  the  notice  of  the  historian,  that 

itep  by  step  with  the  growth  of  the 

n  was  assassinated  by  the  nihilists, 

Russia  were  visited  by  outbursts  of 

which  the  butchery  rivaled  that  of 

cperlence  my  knowledge  of  conditions 

the  agitation  which  began  here  In 

Mosc^vy,  ending  In  December  of  that  year 

by    Congress    terminating    the 

navigation"  under  which  the  two 
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but  more  intimately  known  to  history  as  maintaining  the  moct 
luxurious  table  with  service  of  exquisite  food  beyond  all  In  Europe. 
Modernists  will  smile  at  the  use  of  the  solemn  words  opening  the 
paper,  "In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity." 

The  abrogation  of  this  treaty  was  accompll&hed  as  a  result  of  the 
world-wide  agitation  against  Rtissla  started  by  Jews  and  carried 
on  by  Jewish  sympathizers,  mainly  non-Jews.  One  of  the  articles 
quoted  on  the  floor  of  Congress  came  from  the  pen  of  Michael 
Davitt,  well  known  throughout  the  world  as  leader  of  the  Irish 
group  m  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Dnvitt  had  written  a  book.  Within  the  Pale,  in  which  he  feelingly 
described  the  hardships  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The  work  was  the 
inspiration  of  one  who  knew  the  sufferings  of  his  own  people  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  sympathy  to  his  fellow  men  undergoing 
eqtial  agony  xuider  similar  conditions.  The  Irish  who  knew  and 
endured  British  brutality  could  well  appreciate  the  Jewish  suffer- 
ings, being  always  ready  with  a  word  of  encouragement  if  no  more 
material  help  could  be  offered. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  beloved  Boston  poet,  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
Jews  long  before  Michael  Davitt  wrote  his  book.  O'Reilly  said: 
"I  cannot  find  of  my  own  experience  the  reason  for  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  as  a  race.  •  •  •  From  personal  experience.  I  should 
Bay  it  was  wholly  racial  and  commercial.  •  •  •  I  know  three 
men  who  are  my  Ideals  of  mercantile  honor,  integrity,  and  business 
character;  one  is  a  Christian  and  two  are  Jews. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  dispel  the  antl-Jewlsh  prejudice,  except 
by  expressing  my  own  respect,  honor,  and  affection  for  the  greatest 
race,  taking  its  vicissitudes  and  achievements,  its  numbers  and  its 
glories,  that  ever  existed." 

Congress  had  spoken  for  America  28  years  ago.  I  then  declared 
the  Jewish  problem  had  become  a  universal  issue.  I  had  witnessed 
the  power  and  influence  of  Irish  agitation  directed  at  England,  and 
it  was  not  hard  to  understand  that  Jewish  agitation  directed  at 
Russia  would  prove  equally  effective.  The  Czar's  power  was  over- 
thrown with  the  appearance  of  final  relief.  The  Soviet  triumph  can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  victory  for  the  Jew  but  is  an  Improvement 
over  old  conditions. 

Today  the  Jew  faces  his  crucial  test.  Hitler's  brutal  treatment 
of  the  Jew.  with  his  apparent  determination  to  exterminate  the 
race,  has  brought  down  more  curses  on  the  head  of  the  despot 
than  his  attempted  destruction  of  small  states. 

Hitler  in  his  conduct  is  more  ruthless  than  the  imperial  Rus- 
sians. Hitler  c^Jenly  promxilgates  the  decrees  ordering  the  Jews 
to  leave  the  country  while  his  Government  confiscates  their  prop- 
erty. That  which  was  done  by  the  lowest  in  Russia  is  done  today 
by  the  highest  In  Germany.  The  pogrom  conspiracy  of  Russia  is 
superseded  by  the  official  seal  of  the  swastika. 

The  result  is  inevitable.  World  opinion  is  against  Hitler.  His 
rescue  will  be  effected  only  by  his  opponents  who  in  their  stupid- 
ity will  once  more  llltistrate  Ovenstemas  epigram,  "See  by  what 
fools  the  world  Is  governed" 

The  Munich  pact  made  Hitler  the  formidable  leader  of  all 
Europe.  The  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  that  pact 
have  followed  in  perfect  order. 

And  it  may  be  noted  that  England  has  "muddled"  once  more. 
She  blundered  In  her  engagements  with  the  Jews  on  Palestine.  And 
now  It  is  reported  that  England  wants  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  France  and  Russia  in  protecting  the  .small  states  of  Central 
Europe. 

No  more  egregious  act  of  folly  cotild  be  suggested.  The  Soviets 
are  secretly  in  sympathy  with  Hitler.  England  may  try  it  so  far 
as  a  military  alliance  Is  concerned,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
such  a  plan  would  gather  any  support  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  Japan  went  Into  Manchtirla.  a  flagrant 
Violation  of  the  Kellogg  treaty  and  so  recognized  by  every  party 
to  it.  Our  State  Department  made  a  vigorous  protest  to  every 
signatory  to  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  with  direct  appeal  to  England. 

Sir  John  Simon  admitted  the  truth  of  everything  submitted  to 
him  by  our  Government,  but  was  of  opinion  England  would  not 
act  inasmuch  as  the  violations  complained  of  had  occurred  several 
months  before.  England  was  not  at  all  idealistic  In  this  affair,  but 
considered  it  a  practical  matter.  Perhaps  this  Incident  Is  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  Washington,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  vrtien  dis- 
cussing England's  Invitation  to  Join  with  her  in  protecting  the 
small  states  of  Central  £uroi)e. 

We  want  no  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia,  having  had  otir  ex- 
perience. After  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  the  United  States  did 
everything  that  genius  could  suggest  to  help  Russia.  At  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Kerensky  government  our  Government  made  liberal 
contributions  to  the  Russian  treasury.  Boris  Bakmetleff  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  Embassy  building  of  the  Russian  Empire  on 
Sixteenth  Street  until  1922,  when,  on  complaint  of  some  Senators, 
he  took  his  departure.  For  many  years  Soviet  sympathizers  har- 
assed each  administration  to  recognize  Moscow,  but  without  success. 

The  classic  answer  was  made  by  President  Coolldge  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  Decemt>er  6,  1923,  when  he  said,  among  other 
things: 

"I  do  not  propose  to  barter  away  for  the  privileges  of  trade 
cherished  rights  of  humanity,  nor  to  make  merchandise  of  any 
American  principles.  Whenever  there  appears  any  disposition  to 
compensate  our  citizens  who  ■were  despoiled  and  to  recognize  the 
debt  contracted  with  our  Government  not  by  the  Czar  but  by  the 
newly  formed  Republic  of  Russia;  when  the  spirit  of  enmity  to  our 
institutions  is  abated  our  country  ought  to  be  the  first  to  go 
to  the  economic  and  moral  rescue  of  Russia." 

This  final  rebxiff  was  emphasized  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes, 
who   said   a   few   weeks   later   In   answer   to   a   Soviet   reqviest   to 


r  dtsctisB  the  subject  of  recognition,  "When  the  Soviet  authorttlas  ars 
'   ready  to  repeal  their  decrees  repudiating  Russia's  obligatloDS  to 
this  country  and  appropriately  recognlae  tbem  they  can  do  so." 
This  advised  action  by  Secretary  TTuiJiss  has  Bftver  be«n  taken. 

Tear  after  3rear  the  Soviet  lobbyists  lespt  open  house  in  Wash- 
ington, employing  all  the  well-known  tricks  of  entertainment  ot 
anyone  presumed  to  have  some  influence  with  the  adoalntstratlon. 
In  the  fall  of  1933  success  appeared.  President  Roosevelt  invited 
the  President  of  the  Soviets  to  send  a  reprvscntative  to  Washington 
"to  explore  all  questions  outatausding  between  oxir  countriea."  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  In  November  Mr.  Lltvinoff,  Oammtsaar 
o*  Foreign  Affairs,  was  received  at  the  White  House  by  the  President. 
By  November  16  all  negotiations  had  been  completed,  the  Soviets 
were  recognised,  and  the  President  Joined  with  Mr.  Lltvinoff  in  an 
ofliclal  statement,  saying: 

"There  has  taken  place  an  exchange  of  viewa  with  rocs'^l  to  tlM 
method  of  settling  ail  outstanding  questions  of  IndebfeedxMas  and 
claims  that  permits  us  to  hope  for  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  these  questions,  which  both  Oovernments  desire  to  havs 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  Soviets  confiscated  property  of  American  citixens  valued  at 
more  than  S600.000.000  and  have  steadfastly  refused  to  pay  a  dollar 
on  account  of  this  gigantic  theft.  Two  classes  of  our  citizens  were 
primarily  responsible  lor  American  recognition  of  the  Soviets  First. 
those  who  held  defaulted  Russian  bonds  or  who  had  suffered  by 
Soviet  confiscation.  These  men  had  legitimate  claims  against 
Soviets,  and  assvirances  innumerable,  even  extravagant,  had  been 
made  that  all  these  claims  would  t>e  paid  immediately  that  recogni- 
tion was  a  fact.  The  other  group  represented  the  "parlor  pinks." 
those  Intellectuals  who  thought  they  saw  in  communism  a  new  Ills 
and  wanted  to  cheer  the  exp>eriment.  This  group  was  not  strong  in 
numbers,  but  they  represented  the  intellectuals  and  were  disin- 
terested. 

They  rejoiced  when  Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Bullitt  was  selected  as  our 
first  Ambassador,  a  man  who  is  the  perfect  Ijrpe  of  that  profession 
with  his  inherited  charm  of  manner,  polished  by  fine  breeding, 
complete  education  in  the  science  of  statesmanship  perfected  by 
practical  experience  in  the  State  Department  under  President  WU- 
Bon.  owner  of  plenty  of  money,  and  a  sincere  believer  at  that  time 
in  the  Soviet  ideology.  But  a  short  term  in  Moscow  served  to  dts- 
lllusion  Mr.  Bullitt  completely.  The  Soviets  appointed  Mr.  Troyan- 
ovsky  as  Ambassador  and  he  at  once  moved  into  the  mansion  on 
Sixteenth  Street,  property  of  the  former  Russism  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  Soviets  repudiated  all  obligations  of  former  Russian 
Governments,  it  had  no  hesitation  in  claiming  all  benefits  from 
siKh  prior  obligations.  Washington  was  treated  to  a  q>ectacle  of 
extravagant  entertainment  never  equaled  in  its  history  when  tbs 
Soviets  got  under  way. 

Thousands  were  invited  to  the  home  of  the  "Hammer  and  Sickle.'* 
where  caviar  and  champagne  were  served  by  way  of  ghastly  con- 
trast with  the  starving  millions  in  Russia.  It  was  estimated  that 
one  of  these  receptions  cost  $50,000  for  food,  flowers,  and  drink,  all 
spent  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  favorable  American  public  opinion. 
But  no  word  ever  came  about  the  payment  of  debts  due  despoiled 
Americans. 

Moscow  encouraged  communistic  activities  in  America  in  direct 
defiance  of  its  treaty  obligation  of  November  16,  1933.  This  treaty 
had  been  so  flagrantly  violated  before  it  was  2  years  old  the  State 
Department  complained,  on  August  26,  1935.  of  the  violations,  with 
admonition  of  "most  serious  consequences"  if  Moscow  did  not  mend 
its  ways. 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Bullitt,  with  clearer  insight  into  the 
infirmities  of  sovietlsm,  quit  Moscow  in  disgust  and  became  Am- 
bassador to  France.  The  Embassy  st  Moscow  was  cut  dou'n  as 
evidence  that  the  United  States  did  not  approve  of  Soviet 
Interpretations  of  obligations  of  honor. 

Six  years  have  passed  with  tarnish  growing  thicker  on  the  the 
Soviet  shield.  Troyanovsky  has  been  recalled  to  explain  the  fail- 
ure of  his  Bacchanalian  feasts  to  buy  American  support.  Ilie 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  remained  vacant  for  a  long  time  until 
Mr.  Davies  agreed  to  see  what  he  could  do.     He  retired  with  disgtist. 

On  March  10  the  President  appointed  Laurence  A.  Stelnhardt  ot 
New  York,  a  highly  competent  man  with  successful  experience  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  look  over  conditions  in  Moscow  and  as 
American  Ambassador  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  Soviets. 

Some  recent  agitators  in  America  have  sought  to  hold  the  Jews 
responsible  for  communism  in  the  Soviet  state.  One  o(  these  noisy 
agitators  stated  that  out  of  59  memtiers  of  the  Central  Committee 
Group  of  the  Soviets.  56  were  Jews.  Intelligent  investigation  dis- 
closed only  5  Jews  in  that  tx>dy. 

The  Jew  has  been  frequently  abused  because  he  took  up  money 
lending  as  an  occupation.  The  fact  is  that  he  went  Into  that 
business  in  self-defense.  He  was  barred  from  agriculture  in  almost 
every  country,  as  he  was  forbidden  to  own  land,  and  Industry  was 
equally  hostile  by  not  allowing  him  to  Join  guilds.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  was  barred  from  all  military  and  civil  service. 

Long  years  ago  the  church  frowned  on  money  lending  for  Interest, 
but  It  was  never  able  to  forbid  the  need  of  money,  which  need  the 
Jew  supplied.  The  Jew  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  rights  of  property, 
so  he  will  give  no  support  to  a  state  which  deprives  the  Indlvldtial 
from  holding  property. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  President  Roosevelt  sent  William 
Phillips,  our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  to  consult  with  Mussolini  in 
respect  to  a  haven  for  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Germany.  Mussolini, 
with  a  sardonic  smile,  suggested  that  they  be  sent  to  live  with 
Stalin.    No  better  evidence  may  be  offn^d  to  show  Jewish  aveniosi 
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to  communism  than  the  fact  that  they  refxise  to  consider  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  refuge  in  their  fearful  plight. 

HKler-s  downfall  will  be  brought  about  by  Jewish  shrewdness, 
skill,  and  power  of  propaganda.  _  _  .» 

England  will  emerge  from  the  melee  a  sorry  sight.  The  effort  to 
fet  the  United  Stales  into  some  sort  of  a  deal  Is  a  failure  In  ad- 
vance. From  Manchuria  to  Munich  Is  but  a  step  In  diplomatic 
history.  The  United  States  Is  familiar  with  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  While  we  will  be  deluged  with  propaganda  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  we  probably  can  absorb  it.  Dismiss  the  silly  and 
digest  the  sensible. 

America  will  have  no  part  In  the  physical  quarrels  of  any  or 
the  European  states.  Our  sympathy  will  go  to  the  distressed,  and 
to  them  such  aid  as  may  be  extended  will  be  cheerfully  given,  but 
no  military  power  from  America  except  such  material  as  may  be 
bought  and  paid  for  on  the  cash-and-carry  system. 

Our  memories  of  manpower  supplied  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy — and  the  subsequent  taunts  of  "Shylock!" — will  make 
America  reluctant  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  entering  a  war  to 
end  war  Our  own  problems  claim  all  our  attention,  which  should 
not  t)e  diverted  by  those  who  would  plungs  us  Into  a  foreign  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1939 
Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  H.  R.  5324,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  which  is  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  This  act  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  being 
of  vital  assistance  to  the  building  industry  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  to  its  affiliated  trades.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is, 
of  course,  to  aid  the  heme  owner,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
from  my  own  observation  in  my  city  it  has  more  than  fulfilled 
the  Government's  exp>ectations  in  this  respect.  But  more 
than  that,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  soiirce  of  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  the  building-trades  industry,  including  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, manufacturers  of  supplies  and  materials,  and 
other  industries  closely  associated.  It  has  been  of  great 
assistance  also  to  the  banks  throughout  the  country  by  virtue 
of  the  Federal  Government's  guaranty  of  loans  made  under 
the  P.  H.  A.  plan,  all  of  which  has  permitted  capital  to  flow 
more  freely  for  utilization  in  aiding  the  small -business  man 
to  engage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  particular  business. 

In  short,  this  act  has  been  as  a  whole  a  most  effective 
means  of  restoring  confidence  to  the  building  industry  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  vote  today  in  favor  of 
this  bill  which  extends  certain  functions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  under  title  I  for  a  period  of  2  more  years  and 
amends  certain  other  parts  of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  these  changes  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency,  which  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  any  weaknesses  in  the  bill  which  may  require 
correction,  as  they  have  made  a  very  able  study  of  this  pro- 
gram since  its  origin. 

Title  I  of  this  act  has  undoubtedly  been  of  assistance  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people.    This  section  of  the  act  was 
designed  primarily  to  help  the  little  fellow.    It  provides  for 
loans  for  modernization  and  repair  and  new  construction 
loans  up  to  $2,500.    In  m-y  particular  district  this  section  of 
the  bill  has  been  a  most  welcome  source  of  employment,  pro- 
viding many  months  of  work,  because  of  the  capital  made 
available  to  the  wage  earner  for  the  improvement   of  his 
home  and  simultaneously  his  standard  of  living,  who  in  turn 
v/as  happy  to  be  able  to  provide  jobs  where  jobs  were  needed. 
O'l  am  in  favor  also  of  the  new  provision  embodied  in  this  bill 
Ij.   ..which  has  been  recommended  by  the  committee  authorizing 
*^"***the  Administrator  to  make  an  aimual  premium  charge  for 
the  insurance  not  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the  original 
^amount  of  the  loan.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  very 
-  fair  charge  to  be  placed  on  the  lending  institutions,  as  I  quite 
concxu-  in  the  committee's  premise  that  if  the  Government 
Is  to  continue  to  Instire  this  class  of  loans  there  should  be 
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some  contribution  made  by  the  lending  institutions  toward 
defraying  the  expense  of  its  operations. 

The  25-year  amortizati  an  period  for  small  homes  now  pro- 
vided under  title  II  is  alsc  a  most  advantageous  improvement. 
This  provision  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  lower  income 
group,  because  it  serves  o  approximate  their  average  rental 
payments. 

I  am  very  hopeful  th  ^t  the  building  program  imder  the 
advantages  offered  by  th  s  act,  as  amendsd,  will  continue  to 
gain  in  momentum,  because  every  factor  that  is  helpful  to 
industry  devolves  benefils  upon  labor.  We  must,  therefore, 
continue  to  take  this  mfeans  to  encourage  the  construction 
industry,  ever  mindful  oi  the  vital  position  it  occupies  in  our 
hopes  for  recovery.  Thij  act,  I  am  confident,  will  ultimately 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  will  continue  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  Congress,  thi  administration,  and  the  agency 
charged  with  administer  ng  the  act. 

I  am  very  glad,  then  fore,  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
extending  the  National  housing  Act  for  2  additional  years. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUS  C  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne  \day.  April  12,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  A.  GRAVES  jwTLLIAMS.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  OHIO 
CHAM  JER    OF    COMMERCE 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.    Mil 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
Graves  Williams, 
before  the  Ohio 
men  in  Washington,  D. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  address  by  A. 
president,  Ohio  Chamber  of   Commerce, 
congressional  delegation  and  Ohio  business- 
March  31,  1939: 
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Mr.   Toastmaster.   our 
the   great   State   of   Ohio, 
elate  the  compliment 
gathering  tonight. 

I  am  presented  to  you 
of  Commerce.     May  I 
a  manufacturer  of  womei  i 
$2  per  pair  in  the  retail 
ness   in   1921,   after  havli^g 
having  enjoyed  to  the 
the  lives  of  youth  right 

I    started    in    business 
started,  at  the  bottom 
to  be  able  to  take 
been  presented  to  so 
opportunity  to  work  and 

My    dally    tasks    include 
catering  to  the  whims  of 
as  well  as  the  thousand 
by  any  small,  medium. 

I  am  asked  to  speak 
of   Ohio   relative    to    the 
amending  it  as  it  stands 

If  I  cculd  get  one  poin ; 
me  in  expressing  my 

That  l3,  "the  National 
piece  of  legislation,  and 
pediment  to  business 
piece  of  legislation  upon 

I  ask  no  brief  for  this 
that  this  is  the  truth,  an 
and  a  great  p>ercentage  of 
the  question  is.  "What  sh^l 

Tlie  pcsition  of  business 
ber  of  Commerce,  may 
recommendations  to  Gov 
Ohio  in  January  1939: 
to  any  Ohio  or  Federal 

"  ( 1)   Assure  equal  res 
organizations. 

"(2)   Give  equality 

"(3)  Separate  the  fun 
Judication. 

"(4)   Give  the  courts 

"(5)   Prohibit  the  com 

Let's  examine  those  five 


distinguished   Members   of   Congress  from 

businessmen    of    Ohio.    I   deeply    appre- 

implled  in  asking  me  to  address  this  notable 


befoie 
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as  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Chamber 

introduce  myself  fvuther  to  say  that  I  am 

's  low-priced  footwear,   shoes  to  sell  at 

adores  of  the  country.     I  started  in  busl- 

seen  service   in   the   World   War   and 

fullest  one  or  two  of  those  dizzy  y«ars  in 

a:  ter  that  World  War. 

as    millions    of    young    Americans    have 

ith  nothing — and  had  the  good  fortune 

of  that  great  opportunity  which  has 

young  Americans  in  the  past — that 

jrogress. 

the  solution   of   many   perplexities   in 

women — making  their  shoes  for  them — 

ind  one  problems  which  must  be  faced 

large  manufacturing  Institvitlon  today. 

you  for  us  businessmen  of  the  State 

Wagner   Act    and   the    grave   need   for 

\ oday. 

over  to  you  early,  I  think  It  will  help 
thoi^hts  In  this  discussion. 

abor  Relations  Act  is  a  thoroughly  bad 

thout  doubt  has  contributed  more  Im- 

and  stability  than  any  other  single 

Federal  statute  bocks  today." 

ement,  because  I  am  firmly  convinced 

I  believe  that  most  employers  of  labor 

jmployees  will  agiree  with  me.    Therefore 

be  done  about  It?" 

in  Ohio,  as  expressed  by  the  Ohio  Cham- 

ea4ily  be  summed  up  by  quoting  from  our 

Bricker  and  the  General  Assembly  of 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  opposed 

libor-relations  legislation  that  does  not — 

po  asibility  for  both  employer  and  employee 
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reco  very 
c  ur 
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the  law  to  all. 
c|ion  of  prosecution,  fact  finding,  and  ad- 
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right  to  review  the  findings  of  fact. 

cry  closed  shop  and  check-off." 
fKJints. 
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1.  ASSITRX  EQUAL   BXSPONSIBIUTT   FOH    BOTH    niFLOTES   AND   SICFLCTZB 

OBCANIZATIONS 

Surely  that  sounds  fair  enough.  Just  what  do  we  mean?  "There 
can  be  no  permanent  solution  of  labor  problems  so  long  as  the  law 
places  restraint  upon  one  party  to  the  employer-employee  relation- 
Bhlp  and  leaves  the  other  party  free  of  all  restraint."  The  Wagner 
Act  makes  it  legally  fair  to  tie  the  hands  of  employers  by  restricting 
their  action  but  permits  employee  organizations,  their  members, 
their  organizers,  to  do  anything. 

The  employer  is  prohibited  from  coercing  his  employees  In  any 
manner.  He  is  forbidden  to  interfere  with  an  employee's  right  to 
organize  and  he  must  bargain  collectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  organizer  may  coerce,  threaten,  or 
Intimidate  in  order  to  foster  union  organization,  whether  an  em- 
ployee desires  it  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  union  organizer  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  license  given  him  under  the  Wagner  Act  in  this  respect. 
The  country  has  witnessed  since  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
went  into  effect  a  wave  of  sit-down  strikes  and  other  strikes  involv- 
ing violence  and  intimidation  such  as  it  has  never  before  seen,  and 
to  think  that  in  not  one  of  its  decisions  or  public  utterances  by  its 
members  has  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  taken  a  stand 
against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  unions  and  their  members. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  Board  has  encouraged  and  fostered  such 
lawlessness,  for  in  numerous  decisions  it  has  ordered  employers  to 
reinstate — and  In  many  cases  with  back  pay — employees  who 
engaged  in  sit-down  strikes  and  other  forms  of  unlawful  conduct, 
violence,  and  ruthlessncss  dtirlng  the  course  of  disputes  with 
their  employers. 

Such  encouragement  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
continued  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its 
decision  of  February  27,  1939.  said  "You  must  stop* 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  many  people  will  feel  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  important  matter  has  ren- 
dered unnecessary  congressional  revision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

On  the  contrary,  the  decisions  of  the  Ooxirt  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  congressional  action,  for  these  decisions  deal  only 
with  one  or  two  outstanding  situations  which  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  the  act. 

There  are  many  defects  in  the  act  and  its  administration  which 
deny  equal  responsibility  for  both  employer  and  employee  organ- 
izations, which  are  not  in  any  way  corrected  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Court. 

We  businessmen  of  Ohio  do  not  feel  that  such  rank  injustice 
can  continue. 

2.    CIVE  EQUAUTT  BEFORE  THE  LAW  TO  AIX 

There  cannot  be  any  public  confidence  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  unless  all  persons  stand  equally  before  the  law  and 
its  administrative  agencies  with  ftill  and  equal  rights  to  fair  hear- 
ing and  impartial  decision. 

Today  there  is  a  Nation-wide  public  demand  for  the  correction 
of  the  obviously  one-sided  and  prejudiced  operation  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  report  of  the  American  Institute  of  PubUc  Opinlcm, 
published  on  November  13.  1938,  indicated  that  70  percent  of  the 
general  public  wanted  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  revised. 
Even  Mr.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  publicly  asserts  that  the  act  does  not  assure  equality  before 
the  law  for  all.  and  he  is  clamoring  for  its  amendment. 

In  the  March  18  issue  of  Liberty  Mr.  Green  has  the  foUowing  to 
say:  "Here  is  an  agency  which  was  to  have  only  the  limited  duties 
of  an  Impartial  umpire.  After  study,  our  executive  covmcU  de- 
clares: 'It  possesses  more  i>ower  than  does  any  other  governmental 
board  now  in  existence.  As  for  wholesale  use  of  this  power  the 
Board  and  its  subsidiaries  in  3  years  have  passed  on  16.500  cases, 
involving  almost  4,000,000  workers.  It  has  taken  Jurisdiction  over 
a  great  portion  d  the  vast  industry  of  America.  Congress  gave 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  no  such  mandate.  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  America  want  any  board  to  have  such  power. 
Public  and  labor  interests  alike  demand  correction  of  this  situa- 
tion.' " 

If  any  one  of  you  legislators  here  should  make  a  speech  in 
Congress  regarding  union  activity  or  p)ertalnlng  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  we  as  employers  would  become  law  violators, 
should  we  be  so  bold  as  to  post  your  speech  on  the  bulletin  boards 
in  our  plants  for  employees  to  read,  or  should  we  go  so  far  as  to 
offer  your  sf)eech — part  of  the  Congressional  Record — to  our  em- 
ployees for  their  perusal.  Surely,  gentlemen,  after  having  worked 
with  men  for  years  in  an  Intimate  manner,  shouldn't  we  be  free 
to  converse  with  them  regarding  labor  relations,  as  weU  as  other 
relations? 

In  the  Mtiskin  Shoe  Co.  case  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
ruled  that  it  was  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to 
distribute  reprints  from  the  Conckessional  Recobo.  The  Board 
has  definitely  ruled  that  an  employer  has  no  right  to  present  his 
side  of  a  case  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  DaUy  limes  of 
March  18,  1939,  regarding  the  inquisition  the  Labor  Board  is  con- 
ducting against  the  American  RoUing  MiU  Co„  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  in  the  world  from  a  standpoint  of  industrial  relations. 
This  particular  Labor  Board  persecution  has  been  going  on  for  at 
least  1  year: 

"The  next  charge  to  be  defended,  it  is  understood,  U  the  Harold 
Kirkman  case.  In  this  case  Klrkman,  it  is  charged,  was  black- 
listed and  refused  a  Job  because  his  father,  Guy  Kirkman.  is  active 
in  C.  I.  O.  matters.    The  elder  Kirkman  U  employed  at  Armca 


The  Labor  Board  is  asking  that  Harold  be  given  •  Job  with  back 
pay  from  the  time  he  first  applied  for  a  Job." 

Think  of  It.  gentlemen,  employers  are  not  only  held  responsible 
for  their  own  employees  but  they  are  likewise  held  responsible  for 
those  who  are  not  their  own  employees. 

a.     BEPABATB     THE     FUNCTIONS     OF     I^OSBCUTIOK,     FACT     rtNOIMC.     AKB 

ADJUDICATION 

Have  you  ever  been  a  party  to  a  Labor  Board  hearing?  WeU.  X 
have,  and  that  is  Just  one  ordeal  that  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  very 
soon.  After  a  manufacturer  has  been  through  one  cuch  heariikf 
there  is  always  a  club  over  his  head  in  order  to  avoid  any  such 
future  persecution. 

Let's  visualize  a  courtroom — an  employer  Is  haled  before  the  bar 
of  Justice.  In  the  Judge's  seat  sits  an  examiner,  who  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  is  the  Judge.  He  Is  an  employee  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  his  findings  are  subject  to  review  by  that 
Board  and  to  change  as  the  Board  sees  fit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  courtroom  from  you  sits  the  attorney 
for  the  Labor  Board.  He  has  the  same  boss  as  the  judge — the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board — and  on  the  Labor  Board  attorney's 
right  usually  sits  the  counsel  for  the  coxnplainmg  union,  and  they 
work  hand  In  glove. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  you  sit  with  your  attorney.  There 
are  no  reasonable  restrictions  as  to  hearing,  the  admission  of  testi- 
mony, the  subpenalng  of  witnesses,  so  as  to  assure  fair  and  ftill 
consideration,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  right  under  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government. 

The  customary  rules  of  evidence  do  not  apply,  hearsay  evidence 
In  many  cases  Is  given  more  weight  and  consideration  than  testi- 
mony by  actual  witnesses  themselves. 

You  as  an  employer  soon  realize  that  you  are  on  the  spot  and  you 
Simply  take  your  licking  and  like  It.  There  has  been  in  most  cases 
a  general  attitude  that  the  employer  Is  guilty  until  proven  innocent. 

The  permission  of  hearsay  evidence  and  even  gossip  having  been 
allowed  makes  the  hearing  voluminous  and  in  many  cases  requires 
weeks  and  even  months  for  a  hetirlng  to  be  conducted. 

To  add  to  the  employer's  woes,  he  has  been  required  to  pay 
$1.10  for  each  sheet  of  a  transcript  of  these  hearlnjgs,  while  the 
Labor  Board  has  paid  but  18  cents. 

Many  employers  and  organizations  of  employees  adversely 
affected  by  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  cannot  afford  the  burden 
of  long  drawn  out  and  expensive  litigation.  As  it  is  today,  the 
Wagner  Act  may  be  used  as  a  pvmltive  and  oppressive  Instrument. 

I  honestly  believe  you  could  not  find  one  single  employer  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  who  has  been  on  trial  before  the  Labor 
Board,  who  could  admit  to  having  bad  a  fair  trial. 

4.    GIVE  THE  COtTETS  THE  BICHT  TO   BEVIEW   THE  FINDINGS  OF  FACTS 

Under  the  Wagner  Act  It  Is  specifically  provided  that  our  Federal 
courts  must  accept  the  facts  as  found  by  the  Labor  Board,  and  Um 
Labor  Board  Is  prosecutor,  fiu;t  finder,  and  Judge. 

It  further  specifically  states  that  the  firullngs  of  facts  shall  be 
taken  as  final.  Therefore,  If  this  Is  literally  construed  by  our 
Federal  cotirts,  there  Is  very  little  opportunity  Indeed  for  reversal 
of  Labor  Board  findings. 

Let's  Inquire  Into  this  partictilar  situation.    We  have  a  bureau  or 
an  agency  which  employs  the  Judge,  employs  the  prosecutor,  pays 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  but  makes  Its  own 
rules,  cooperates  and  works  with  the  union  attorney,  and  psiSSS- 
upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  employers  of  this  country. 

Then  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  reviews  the  proceedings, 
and  If  It  doesn't  like  the  examiner's  findings.  It  changes  them  and 
Issues  an  order  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  employer,  and  In 
most  cases,  "yes"  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thotisand  cases,  the  employer  is  guilty.  Guilty  of  at  least  all  of 
which  be  has  been  accused  and  perhaps  more. 

The  employer  as  his  next  step  may  appeal  to  our  Federal  courts, 
who  are  specifically  denied  by  the  Wagner  Act  the  right  to  Inqulr* 
Into  the  Labor  Board  finding  the  facts. 

I  place  this  question  before  you  seriously:  "Does  this  sound  like 
Jurisprudence  as  we  know  It  In  America?" 

Gentlemen,  the  employer  ha^  as  much  chance  as  the  proverbial 
snowball  in  hell. 

5.   FBOHIBrr  THE  COBCFUIiSOBT  CLOSED  SHOP  AND  CBZCX-Orr 

The  check-off  arrangement  under  which  employers  deduct  union 
dues  from  the  wages  of  employees  and  turn  them  over  to  tba 
labor  organization  should  be  forbidden. 

If  a  labor  organization  cannot  exist  on  the  merits  of  Its  servlosa 
and  Its  benefit  to  employees  and  secure  their  voluntary  affiliation 
and  fijiancial  suppoit,  why  should  the  ofttlmes  unpleasant  and 
unfair  duty  of  collection  of  vmlon  dues  be  forced  upon  the 
employer? 

Any  workman  should  have  full  freedom  of  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  shall  Join  a  labor  organization  as  to  whether  or  not  be 
will  continue  to  belong  to  such  an  organization  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  will  pay  dues. 

Labor  tmlons  shotild  sell  the  advantages  of  their  organizations 
to  Individuals,  and  show  that  It  la  advantageous  for  the  employee 
to  be  a  member  of  their  organization.  Just  the  same  as  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  Elks,  Eagles,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  and  many  others 
to  promote  the  advantages  of  fraternal  organizations. 

The  law  should  not  permit  any  arrangement  under  which  either 
the  employer  or  employee  organizations  or  the  two  acting  In 
unison  can  compel  the  continued  membership  of  an  employee  in 
a  labor  organization  or  his  financial  support  in  order  for  that 
employee  to  hold  his  Job.    llie  closed  shop  and  the  check-off  srs 
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thoroughly   un-American    Institutions,    because    by   right    of    the 
Constiiutlon  any  man  is  guaranteed  such  freedom  of  choice. 

Gentlemen,  we  businessmen  of  Ohio  are  unanimovis  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Wagner  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  be  fair,  impartial, 
and  workable.  We  demand  that  the  administration  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  as  it  may  be  amended,  be  by  an  agency  that  Is  so  selected 
as  to  guarantee  Justice  for  all. 

We  are  facing  today  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  In  the 
entire  history  of  modem  civilization.  We  And  Europe  In  a  tur- 
moil, undeclared  war  In  the  Far  East,  and  unstable  economic 
ccndltlcns  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  Democracy  is 
floundering,  while  dictators  are  flovirlshlng  In  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  Latin  America. 

Although  we  who  have  the  love  of  this  country  deep  at  heart, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  our  type  of  government  and  economic 
society  is  the  best  yet  devised  by  man,  nevertheless,  we  must 
realize  that  it  may  be  Impossible  for  our  Nation  to  continue  its 
present  form  of  society  with  eleven  or  twelve  million  unemployed, 
and  with  a  Ocvornment  that  Is  going  on  year  after  year  spending 
more  money  than  it  receives  In  revenue. 

We  must  likewise  recognize  that  enterprise  cannot  flourish  under 
excessive  tax  burden  and  restrictive  laws.  Without  flourishing 
enterprise  how  are  we  to  furnish  employment?  How  are  we  to 
provide    taxable    income? 

For  6  years  now  an  effort  has  been  made  here  in  Washington  to 
legislate  prosperity  into  existence,  and  such  legislated  prosperity 
to  reality  has  amounted  to  Just  about  doubling  our  national  debt 
and  enormously  increasing  our  State  and  local  Indebtedness. 

Look  at  it  as  you  may  through  liberal  eyes,  middle-of-the-road 
eyes,  or  conservative  eyes,  our  national  debt  Is  far  too  great.  If 
any  of  you  as  an  individual  are  in  as  bad  shape  financially  as  your 
Government.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  enjoying  many  restful 
nights. 

At  a  time  when  government  needs  bvislness  most,  and  at  a  time 
when  business  needs  sound  government,  business  has  been  put  In 
a  strait  Jacket  and  the  straps  have  been  continually  tightened 
until  today  it  is  difficult  for  business  to  function  without  \uiin- 
tentlonally  violating  some  Federal  law. 

The  United  States  became  the  world's  leading  nation  In  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  because  God  not  only  gave  to 
us  a  grand  country  to  develop,  but  because  He  also  gave  to  our 
citizens  an  Indomitable  pioneer  spirit,  a  will  to  do,  and  incentive 
to  accomplish. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  that  word  "Incentive."  Let's  examine  it  In 
o\ir  own  mdlvldual  lives.  After  all,  business  or  government  Is 
nothmg  more  than  a  group  of  individuals. 

V/Kai  has  incentive  done  for  you?  It  has  Inspired  you  to  put 
fofth  your  best  effort,  either  all  of  the  time,  or  upon  most  occasions 
In  order  that  you  might  accomplish  your  immediate  objectives. 
Perhaps  that  incentive  might  have  been  material  wealth,  political 
power  or  advancement,  spiritual  solace,  or  Improvement  of  the  mind. 
Nevertheless,  the  will  to  achieve  was  created  by  the  desire  for  gain 
In  some  manner  or  other. 

In    business    we    have    both    individual    Incentive    and    group 

incentive. 

When  you  burden  the  individual  or  the  group  with  such  restric- 
tive law  or  overwhelming  taxation  that  you  either  curb  or  destroy 
Incentive,  then  you  have  taken  the  steam  from  the  locomotive 
While  going  at  full  speed,  and  the  train  gradually  slows  down  and 
eventually  comes  to  a  stop. 

At  this  critical  time  In  the  history  of  this  country  government 
must  have  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  business.  Labor 
likewise  must  have  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  business. 
But  If  business  continues  to  be  throttled  and  so  subjected  to 
burdensome  legislation,  even  unfair  legislation,  and  to  ever-mount- 
ing taxation,  you  will  continue  to  stifle  incentive  and  kill  business. 

Let  me  ask  each  of  you  men  assembled  here:  When  do  you  put 
forth  your  best  effort?  Is  It  when  you  are  discouraged,  sick,  and 
blue,  with  no  ray  of  hope,  or  Is  It  when  you  are  optimistic,  full  of 
pep.  and  raring  to  go  because  you  have  an  op[>ortuulty  to  accom- 
plish something  worth  while? 

There  is  one  other  thought  I  wish  to  express  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

From  its  inception,  this  country  of  ours  has  been  one  of  freedom. 
We  have  had  comparatively  few  laws,  especially  those  which  applied 
to  the  Individual  in  his  pursuit  of  health,  wealth,  and  happiness. 
We  saw  our  prohibition  amendment  an  utter  failure  because  it  told 
us  individuals  to  do  something  which  w^e  felt  Interfered  with  our 
personal  freedom  and  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
very  evenly  divided. 

Do  we  as  Americans  want  our  Individual  lives  regulated  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  being  regulated  today?    Personally  I  doubt  it. 

Let  us  take  naanagement  and  Its  regulation.  We  will  all  admit 
that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  management,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Just  the  same  as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  ability 
to  play  the  piano. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  is  a  manufacturer  whose  institution  is 
successful,  and  his  people  are  receiving  a  high  return  for  their 
labor.  Right  across  the  road  there  is  an  Identical  manufacturer, 
who  Is  less  successful  and  whose  labor  receives  a  less  retturn  for 
their  efforts.  A  difference  in  management,  in  human  nattire.  We 
know  men  identified  with  the  labor  movement  who  are  conscien- 
tious, honorable,  and  well  informed  as  to  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment as  well  as  the  problems  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  men  identified  with  the  labor  movement  who  would  resort 
to  any  means,  foul  or  fair,  to  gain  their  objective. 


Can  legislation  correct  or  legislate  the  differences  In  the  ability 
of  men  to  manage  business,  lead  a  labor  movement,  or  perform  any 
given  task?  I  don't  believe  that  legislation  will  ever  correct  such 
situations  any  more  than  t  will  make  a  tidy,  neat  housekeeper 
out  of  a  woman  who  is  nat^  irally  a  sloppy,  indifferent  housekeeper. 
God  made  us  all.  and  He  made  us  all  different.  He  will  continue 
to  provide  scarcity  and  plerty;  He  wUl  give  us  rain  and  stinshlne. 
dust  storms,  and  floods. 

He  put  us  on  this  earth  »  think  and  to  labor,  to  have  joys  and 
sorrows,  to  have  privilege  and  hardship.  He  made  ovu-  abilities 
different  in  order  to  solve  oi   not  to  solve  different  problems. 

Go  back  in  history  as  Icng  as  it  Is  written  and  you  will  flxid 
legislators  endeavoring  to  c<  ntrol  the  laws  of  God  by  laws  of  man; 
and.  gentlemen,  isn't  it  tine  that  our  lawmakers  realize  that  in 
attempting  to  legislate  lawi  of  nature  they  have  undertaken  an 
insurmountable  task? 

I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  specific  discussion  at  hand, 
but  It  Is  seldom  that  an  ord  nary  shoemaker  has  the  opportunity  to 
espouse  any  of  his  pet  theo-ies  before  such  distinguished  guests. 

Statistics  of  the  Departmint  of  Labor  show  that  there  were  1,856 
strikes  in  Industry  In  1934.  2,014  in  1935,  2,172  In  1936,  and  4.740 
in  1937.  This  dropped  back  to  2,350  In  1938.  which  was  by  far  more 
than  any  year  between  1921  and  1933.  It  was  also  a  year  of  indus- 
trial recession. 

Surely  the  object  of  Govi  rnment  intervention  in  labor  relations 
should  be  to  promote  peace  and  justice.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  has  failed  miserably  to  obtain  any  such  end,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Nation  il  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  not  even 
allowed  to  work  for  either  p  eace  or  Justice. 

It  does  not  mediate,  it  c  oes  not  arbitrate.  It  does  not  examine 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  it  does  not  provide  a  procedtire  for  doing 
any  of  these  things.  Actuilly  what  happens  is  that  the  Wagner 
Act  forces  the  employer  mt<  a  bargaining  conference  which  he  can- 
not leave  unless  he  violate  i  the  law,  while  his  employees  may  go 
on  strike  for  any  reason  t  ley  may  wish  and  commit  almost  any 
violence  to  gain  their  end.  i  ind  do  It  lawfully. 

The  remedy  is  to  reorgai  Ize  the  whole  thing  so  ais  to  create  in 
fact  rather  than  in  name  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Such  a  reorganization,  or ,  let  us  say.  such  amendment,  should — 
First.  Assure  equal  respoi  slblllty  for  both  employer  and  employe© 
organizations. 
Second.  Give  equality  bel  ore  the  law  to  all. 
Third.  Separate  the  fun(tion  of  prosecution,  fact  finding,  and 
adjudication. 

Fourth.  Give  the  courts  i  he  right  to  review  the  findings  of  facts. 

Fifth.  Prohibit  the  comp  ilsory  closed  shop  and  check-off. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  recal  I  the  time  when  businessmen — and   by 

that  I  mean  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  professional  men, 

men  engaged  In  all  sorts  o '  honest  endeavor — were  held  in  rather 

high  esteem  in  this  countr;  ? 

Remember,  success  stcriej  were  the  order  of  the  day  In  such  maga- 
zines as  the  American,  System,  and  the  American  Boy.  Do  you 
remember  the  works  of  Hoi  atlo  Alger,  where  a  poor  boy  always  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  i  resident  of  a  large  corporation  or  of  the 
United  States,  Both  presit  ents  were  held  in  high  esteem  In  those 
days. 

Let's  recall,  as  I  mention  their  names,  the  unbelievable  accom- 
plishments of  such  men  as  George  Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham!  Lincoln,  Chwles  Goodyear,  Eli  Whitney, 
J.  J.  Hill,  the  empire  builder.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Heni*r  Ford,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of 
Americans  of  even  lesser  ao  ;cmplishment  but  who  all  went  hand  in 
hand  to  make  this  country  great. 

You  can  never  make  mu  believe  that  such  men  as  these  were 
enemies  of  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  today  that  modem  businessmen  schooled  in 
modern  business  practice  h  ave  any  desire  whatever  to  oppress  their 
fellow  workmen  or  return  to  him  any  less  share  of  the  profits  of 
Indtistry  than  Is  rightfully  his. 

Good,  sound,  harmonlouii,  successful  labor  relations  are  nothing 
new  in  this  country;  they  1  ave  been  practiced  successfully  for  years 
by  industrial  institutions,  :  arge  and  small. 

Read  the  history  of  such  companies  as  Procter  &  Gamble.  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mills.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Endlcott-Johnson 
Corporation,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  on  and  on,  large  and 
small.  In  thotisands  of  Industrial  plants  throughout  this  great 
land  of  ours  management  a  nd  labor  have  marched  hand  in  hand  up 
the  ladder  of  success  for  m  iny  years,  and  without  the  assistance  or 
the  Interference  of  the  Nat  onal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  my  own  Institution,  t  le  Williams  Manufacttiring  Co.,  makers 
of  women's  shoes  and  empl(  ying  1,100  men  and  women,  I  know  each 
person  in  the  Institution  t  y  his  or  her  first  name;  their  problems 
are  brought  to  me.  our  pre  blems  are  taken  to  them,  and  In  a  few 
short  years  prior  to  1935.  d  uring  the  worst  depression  this  country 
has  ever  known,  we  litera  ly  raised  ourselves  by  our  boot  straps 
from  nothing  to  something  through  harmoniotis  labor  relationship. 
There  are  Just  as  many  p<  itentlal  Henry  Fords,  Thomas  A.  Edlsons, 
John  D.  Rockefellers  In  thl  i  coiuitry  today  In  ovir  high  schools,  ovir 
colleges,  and  In  oiu:  Industi  y. 

These  unknown  men  hai  e  the  ability,  the  stamina,  the  spirit  to 
lead  this  country  forward,  put  they  are  held  in  leash  today  by  the 
straitjacket  of  Federal  legislation.  They  do  not  have  the  proper 
incentive. 

If  you,  our  representatives  here  in  Washington,  will  open  yotir 
eyes,  go  into  action,  cut  th(  red  tape,  and  remove  the  shackles  from 
business  and  businessmen,  I  firmly  believe  that  they  would  ftimish 
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the  energetic  leadership  necessary  to  revitalize  this  country  and 
to  lead  agriculture,  labor,  and  business  out  of  this  hopeless  morass 
Into  a  futiu-e  of  bigger  and  better  things  for  tdl. 
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Compulsory  Pay  Deductions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  12.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    JAMES    B.    YANCEY.    PRESIDENT,    LOCAL    113, 
UNITED  FEDERAL  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  from  James 
B.  Yancey,  president  of  Local  113  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  relating  to  the  practice  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  making  compulsory  deductions  from  the 
pay  of  employees  of  veterans'  facilities  for  quarters,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry. 

The  letter  follows: 

North  LmrLE  Rock,  Akk.,  April  6,  1939. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Shafer. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear. Sir:  While  desiring  no  controversy  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans*  Affairs.  Local  No.  113,  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America,  feel  that  his  letter  to  you  of  March  20.  1939.  and  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  27, 
1939.  page  1183,  needs.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness,  clarification. 

The  Administrator's  letter  was  written  with  reference  to  your 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.^e  February  8  which  appears  on 
page  1253  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  same  date.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  no  mention  was  made  about  the  letter  by 
Hon.  AI..BERT  J.  Engel.  which  appears  under  your  Extension  of 
Remarlcs  on  page  431  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  8.    The  Engel  letter  is  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

Deductions  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  are  compul- 
sory mainly  few  nurses  and  attendants — the  latter  being  the  lowest 
paid  group  in  the  service  and  many  of  wlioin  work  far  more  than 
8  hours  per  day.  We  are  asking  for  no  advantage.  The  attendant 
service  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  hospital — equally  as 
necessary  to  the  hospital  service  as  mail  carriers  to  the  Postal 
Service.  Yet,  we  do  object  to  being  exploited  by  the  Government 
Itself. 

In  computing  deductions  for  quarters,  the  Administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Administrator's  letter,  "takes  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  quarters,  size,  convenience  thereof,  etc.,"  rather 
than  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  to  the  Government.  It 
seems  that  he  views  the  rental  from  the  standpoint  of  a  realtor 
renting  for  profit.  He  mentions  "conditions  of  the  quarters"  as 
one  consideration  for  fixing  rentals,  yet  for  more  than  2  years 
after  an  attendants'  quarters  at  this  facility  was  condemned  as 
unfit  for  use  the  usual  Veterans'  Administration  rentals  were 
deducted. 

The  largest  attendants'  quarters  at  this  facUlty.  a  stucco  struc- 
ture, consists  of  32  sleeping  rooms  and  Is  occupied  by  64  men — or 
at  least  rental  Is  deducted  from  64  men,  at  $8  per  month  each, 
or  a  total  of  $512  per  month.  Prior  to  the  reduction  in  1934. 
spoken  of  by  the  Administrator,  these  rooms  rented  for  $20  each 
or  $10  per  occupant.  Taking  the  present  figure,  it  seems  that  ! 
25  percent,  or  $128  per  coonth,  would  be  an  ample  retirement 
fund — $100  for  upkeep  and  $2  i)er  man  for  heat,  lights,  and  water, 
or  $128  per  month  would  be  a  high  estimate  for  this  service  since 
heat  Is  furnished  from  a  central  heating  plant  for  the  entire  facil- 
ity. But  with  these  fixed  charges  there  is  a  profit  of  $156.  ot 
approximately  $2.50  per  man  per  month.  In  the  spirit  of  fairness 
it  seems  that  the  Government  would  be  willing  to  loae  a  few 
dollars  rather  than  profit  from  low-paid  workers  who  need  all 
their  already  low  wage  in  the  support  of  their  families: 

There  Is  another  smaller  attendants'  quarters  here  which  was 
buUt  about  40  years  ago  when  this  was  an  Army  post.  The 
nurses'  quarters  housing  approximately  40  nurses  or  other  female 
employees,  at  $12.50  per  room,  with  maid  service.  Is  an  old  struc- 
ttire,  remodeled. 

With  reference  to  the  subsistence  charge  the  Administrator 
points  out  that.  "The  actual  cost  of  food  is  not  the  only  item  to 
be  figured  In  arriving  at  a  fair  charge.  Other  Items  enter  into 
coet,  such  as  fuel,  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  and  other 
service  charges."  This  Is  admitted,  but  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  kitchen,  kitchen  equipment,  etc..  Is  provided  and  main- 
tained primarily  for  the  beneficiaries.  Could  the  attendant  service 
be  dispensed  with  entirely  these  services  and  this  equipment  wotild 
necessarily  have  to  be  maintained  with  no  appreciable  decrease  In 
eq\iipment  or  help.     The  attendant  personnel  Is  approximately  15 


percent  of  the  patient  census.  We  fall  to  grasp  the  (treat  differ- 
ential between  food  which  costs  about  30  cents  per  day  and  lt« 
service  to  16  percent  of  the  partakers  at  76  cent*  per  day.  At 
60  cents  per  day  the  Government  would  more  th.in  break  even, 
since  the  cost  of  equipment  and  preparation  for  the  attendants  Is 
merely  Incidental.  Further,  we  fall  to  grasp  the  Justice  of  the 
subsistence  deduction  when  on  leave  away  from  the  facilitv. 

The  Administrator  contends  that  60  percent  of  the  attendant 
personnel  must  live  on  the  station.  We  contend  that  since  there 
Is  a  day  and  night  shift  always  on  duty  that  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage would  be  BUfBclent.  Si^nce  a  large  number  of  the  attend- 
ants have  moved  their  families  to  the  vicinity  of  the  facility  and 
are  of  easy  access,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  require  50  per- 
cent to  pay  for  rooms.  We  believe  that  the  10  percent  provided  for 
In  H.  R.  3829  would  be  sufficient  and  that  this  number  would  volun- 
tarily accept  quarters  and  subsistence. 

We  feel  that  since  the  turn-back  to  the  Treasury  from  the  appro- 
priation has  exceeded  the  average  of  $7,000,000  annually  that  we 
are  Justified  in  asking  that  thoae  deductions  be  eliminated  for  at 
least  90  percent  of  attendant  personnel  and  supplied  at  least  coat 
to  the  others. 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  Interest  in  our 
behalf  and  will  ask  your  continued  support  for  otu-  legislative 
program 

Respectfully. 

(SEAL)  UNffED  FiBERAL  WORKERS  OF  AlUCRlCA,  LOCAL  NO.  113. 

By  James  B.  Yancet,  President. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12. 1939        \ 


EDITORIAL,    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    JOURNAL.-AMERICAN    OF 

APRIL  11.   1039 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Joumal-AmerlcAn  of 
Tuesday,  April  11.  1939: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal- American  of  April  11.  19391 

Ahi  "Wk."  thi  American  Peoplb.  Being  PiajBCTTm  Into  War? 

"I'll  be  back  In  the  fall  If  we-  don't  have  war."  said  President 
Roosevelt,  smilingly  waving  a  farewell  from  his  private  car  leavmg 
Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

Presumably  "we"  means  nothing  other  than  "we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

If  the  President  had  meant  that  there  would  be  war  in  Europe 
before  fall  he  would  naturally  have  said  *^  they'  dont  have  war." 

But  he  did  not  say  "they,"  he  said  "we." 

And  that  "we"  will  be  Interpreted  not  only  by  all  Americans,  but 
by  all  foreign  people,  as  meaning  "war"  for  the  Unlt«d  States. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  thinking  of  putting  his  country  Into  a  general  world 
war  which,  at  the  present  moment,  does  not  exist. 

It  Is  alarming  and  astounding  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  talking  of  such  a  war  when  we  are  at  peace  with 
every  country  In  the  world,  when  neither  our  territories  nor  our 
honor  have  been  attacked,  and  when  the  minds  of  Congress  and 
the  people  are  centered  on  some  of  the  gravest  domestic  problems 
that  have  ever  confronted  us. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  "we"  of  the  President  meazw  that  we  are 
already  allied  secretly  to  Imperialist  England,  socialist  France, 
and  maybe  even  to  "red"  Russia? 

Does  that  "we"  mean  that  the  Independence  and  isolation  of  the 
United  States  have  been  sold  over  our  beads,  and  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  President  WUson,  whose 
egotism  and  ambitions  projected  us  Into  the  World  War? 

It  Is  hardly  credible,  and  yet  President  Roosevelt's  "If  we  dont 
have  war"  Is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  Interpretation. 

"We"  definitely  does  not  mean  "they." 

That  fateful  "we"  will  be  Interpreted  in  every  European  chan- 
cellery as  an  announcement  that  America  is  milltaristically  lined 
up  with  Prance  and  England  In  the  conUng  struggle  for  power 
and  loot  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

That  particular  "we"  Is  the  cxilmlnatlon  of  a  sertes  of  acts  of 
International  busybodyism  wtilch  has  dismayed  the  peace-lovinf 
American  people. 

Is  It  not  humanly  possible  for  this  adnoinlstratloa  to  mind  its 
own  American  business? 

The  administration  has  attacked  Japan  for  the  closed  door  policy 
in  Manchukuo.  although  England  Is  the  naUon  which  would  be 
adversely  affected,  and  figures  show   that  the  United  States  has 
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exported  more  goods  to  Mancbiikuo  In  the  past  year  than  ever 
before. 

Senator  Nt«  revealed  that  vital  fact  In  a  speech  In  the  Senate 
recenily. 

The  administration  attacked  Italy  about  the  conquest  of  Abys- 
sinia— which  Is  deplorable  perhaps — but  which  is  none  of  America's 
business. 

The  admlnlstrntlon  now  attacks  Italy  about  the  Albanian  expedi- 
tion— which  is  also  none  of  America's  business. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  attack  every  country 
whose  policy  they  do  not  personally  agree  with.  They  forget  that 
they  are  America's  public  officials,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  kt>ep  out  of  Etiropean  conflicts. 

The  "we"  speeches  and  "we"  attitude  of  mind  on  that  part  of 
our  public  officials  are  engendering  bitter  antagonisms  In  European 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  disputes. 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States."  which  are  the  first  words 
of  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution,  does  not  mean  "We,  the  people 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  America." 

The  American  people  have  given  our  International  meddling 
officials  In  Washington  proof  over  and  over  again — in  Congress,  on 
the  radio.  In  the  public  prints.  In  public  assemblies  and  in  the 
Gallup  poll,  and  the  other  accurate  and  reliable  tests — that  we 
want  no  alliances  with  European  countries. 

That  we  will  have  no  war  except  a  war  of  defense. 

That  we  will  not  transport  our  youth  abroad  again  to  be  slaugh- 
tered In  causes  that  are  not  ours. 

That  we  wish  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

That  when  the  American  people  say  "we."  we  do  not  mean  French- 
men, Englishmen.  Chinese,  Albanians,  or  Russians. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  the  American  people  to  ask  President  Roosevelt 
to  explain  candidly  to  the  country  what  his  "we"  meant. 

This  IS  no  time  for  dark  and  dubious  sayings  on  the  part  of  those 
men  whom  we  have  placed  In  the  seats  of  executive  power. 

May  we  good  Americans,  plain  Americans,  loyal  Americans,  gen- 
uine Americans,  all  pull  together  for  a  peace  for  our  country  and 
our  people,  not  for  meddling  in  alien  wars,  for  alien  peoples  and 
alien  policies. 

A  Puritan  in  Babylon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  HON.  L.  B.  JOHNSON,  OP  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Hon.  Luther  B.  Johnson,  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  long-time  friend 
and  neighbor  of  the  Ccolidge  family,  living  in  a  town  nearby 
Plymouth;  for  years  the  editor  of  the  Herald  and  News; 
former  chairman  of  Vermont's  State  Board  of  Education: 
late  county  senator;  native  Vermonter,  who  takes  exception 
to  William  Allen  White's  evaluation  of  President  Coolidge  in 
his  book  A  Puritan  in  Babylon,  and  says: 

A   PUEITAN    IN    BABYLON 

This  Is  the  engaging  title  of  William  Allen  White's  recently  issued 
life  of  Calvin  Coolidsje  and  the  American  political  history  of 
Co()lldge"s  lifetime.  White  is  a  well-known  author,  a  Kansan.  wl»h 
wide  experience  In  public  life  and  thorough  acquaintanceship  with 
the  leading  public  figures  of  his  day.  He  made  a  painstaking 
scp.rch  of  almost  everything  that  promised  information  of  any  s-jft 
concerning  the  subject  of  his  biography.  On  several  oecaslons  he 
met  Mr.  Coolidge.  was  entertained  by  him  and  Mrs.  Coolidge.  studied 
the  quaint  p.^rsonality  of  the  then  President  at  close  range,  and 
tried— probably  with  as  little  success  as  others  had — to  plumb  the 
depths  of  his  mind. 

Most  New  Englanders — Vermonters  especially — will  find  It  hard 
to  finish  a  carelul  reading  of  the  White  production.  Like  many 
westerners  who  are  reared  In  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  against 
New  England  people  and  their  Institutions,  White  has  let  this  feel- 
ing have  full  sway  In  his  treatment  of  the  most  highly  honored  of 
Its  sons  in  recent  years.  His  biography  reeks  with  Jabs  and  stabs 
at  New  England's  reputed  parsimony,  smallness.  trickiness.  coldness, 
scurnese,  self-seekmg.  dumbness,  and  all  the  other  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  which  they  have  ever  been  accused.  The  author  finds 
these  In  abundance  In  his  subject  and  plays  them  up  in  a  most 
disagreeable  ana  exaggerated  manner.  To  offset,  he  gives  Mr  Cool- 
idge credit  for  a  great  many  virtues,  acts  of  wisdom,. and  for  good 
Judgment,  cleanness  of  heart.  Impeccable  honesty,  loyalty  to  every 
friend,  devotion  to  his  fanrily. 

But  he  smears  his  subject  with  almost  incessant  dabs,  which, 
actually  analyzed,  are  little  more  than  criticisms  of  personal  man- 
nerisms or  could  be  explained  by  the  tindoubted  preference  of  Cool- 
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feeling  and  force  of  exp.^esslon  It  rivals  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  Yet  Mr.  White  either  missed  It  oc  did  not  suit  his  taste 
or  purpose.    Here  It  is: 

"Vermont  Is  a  State  I  love. 

"I  could  not  look  upon  the  peaks  of  Ascutney.  KilUngton.  or 
Mansfield  without  being  moved  in  a  way  that  no  other  scene 
could  move  me. 

"It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  here  I  received 
my  bride,  here  my  dead  lie  pillowed  upon  the  everlasting  hills. 

"I  love  Vermont  because  of  her  hUls  and  valleys,  her  scenery 
and  Invigorating  climate,  but.  most  of  all.  because  of  her  Indom- 
itable people.  They  are  a  race  of  pioneers  who  almost  beggared 
themselves  for  others.  If  the  spirit  of  liberty  shotild  vanish  In 
the  Union  and  our  institutions  should  languish,  it  could  all  be 
restored  by  the  generotis  store  held  by  the  people  in  this  brave 
little  State  erf  Vermont." 


T.  V.  A.  Investigation— Not  Full  and  Complete 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON.  OF  NEW 

JERSEY,  APRIL  6.  1939 


Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing radio  speech  which  I  delivered  over  the  national  net- 
work of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from  station 
WCAU.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  6, 
1939: 

Elarller  this  week  the  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  charged  1  year 
ago  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
presented  its  report  to  the  House  and  Senate.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee presented  two  reports — one  on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
a  dissenting  report  which  sharply  challenged  a  nimiber  of  the  major 
conclusions  of  the  former.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  Joined  with  Senator  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Representative  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  in  making  this  dissent- 
ing report. 

Before  describmg  to  you  this  afternoon  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented us  from  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  it  might 
be  well  to  give  you  briefly  some  of  the  background  of  this  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  investigation.  You  wUl  recall  that  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Is  a  board  of  three  memt)er8,  created 
shortly  after  the  New  Deal  commenced  in  1933.  to  supervise  and 
administer  a  gigantic  development  program  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  This  program  envisioned  construction  of  a  number  of 
dams  along  that  river  for  purposes  of  flood  control  and  making 
the  Tennessee  River  navigable,  but  also  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power.  Agricultural  and  industrial  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  also  was  included  in  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation. 

Extraordinary  powers  and  prerogatives  were  given  to  this  three- 
man  t)oard  or  authority.  Indeed,  never  before — or  for  that  matter 
since — has  the  Federal  Government  created  such  an  agency. 
President  Roosevelt  aptly  described  the  T.  V.  A.  in  a  message  to 
Congress  when  he  termed  It  "a  corporation  clothed  with  the  power 
of  Government  but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of 
a  private  enterprise."  It  was  this  dual  nattire  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
which  brovight  It  into  difficulties  and  led  to  the  so-caUed  investi- 
gation Just  completed. 

Although  a  creature  of  Congress— dependent  on  Congress  for 
Its  money  and  its  authority — yet  this  agency  undertook  to  act 
like  a  privately  owned  corporation,  seeking  to  avoid  those  require- 
ments and  safeguards  for  the  public  protection  and  welfare  which 
common  sense  demands  be  thrown  around  every  governmental 
agency.  But.  though  two  of  the  three  T.  V.  A.  directors  named 
by  the  President  wished  the  freedom  of  a  private  enterprise  for 
their  agency,  they  failed  to  live  up  to  those  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  fall  on  privately  conducted  business. 

This  anomalotis  situation  led  to  dissension  within  the  T.  V.  A. — 
dissension  which  reached  the  public  ears  last  winter.  It  was 
brought  to  a  head  when  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  Chairman  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  publicly  criticized  the  conduct  of  his  two  fellow  directors, 
David  Lilienthal  and  Harcourt  Morgan.  Dr.  Morgan — named  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  chairmanship  by  President  Roosevelt — pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  irregularities  In  the  conduct  of  that  agency.  Dr.  Morgan 
was  dismissed  as  T.  V.  A.  Chairman.  In  addition  there  already  had 
been  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  this  Ten- 
nessee Valley  experiment  was  being  conducted.  For  one  thing, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  public  knew  very  much  about  the  financial 
details  of  tbe  operation.    Since  T.  V.  A.  was  In  the  nature  of  an 


exp)erlment.  It  was  desirable  that  ererythlrvg  pertinent  at>out  It* 
operations.  Its  succeaaea.  and  failures  should  be  publlclv  known. 

So  last  AprU  CoDgreaa  voted  to  create  a  Joint  conumttee  of  House 
and  Senate  to  make,  and  I  quote  from  the  resolution,  "a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  administration  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  including  some  ao  points  of  inquiry,  but."  axKl 
a^ain  I  quote,  •'not  excluding  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
r.dmlnistratlon  and  policies"  of  T.  V.  A. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  regret  to  report  to  you  that  this 
was  not  dene.  The  committee  did  not  make  "a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  administration  of  the  Tetuiessee  Valley  Author- 
ity." From  the  beginning  of  the  Investigation  Senator  Davis.  Rep- 
resentative Jenkins,  and  myself  endeavored  to  cooperate  In  every 
possible  way  with  the  other  members  in  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  out 
the  facts  and  develop  all  pertinent  matters.  Our  only  objective  waa 
to  make  It  possible  for  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  be  in  a 
position  to  know  the  serious  Implications  and  grave  possible  eco- 
nomic and  social  coivsequences  which  may  follow  if  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  continuously  allowed  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
unhampered  expansion,  experimentation,  and  spending  without 
application  of  the  proper  controls  and  safeguards. 

Thus  we  believe  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  to 
Investigate  the  economic  feasibility  of  many  of  the  major  objec- 
tives set  up  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act.    This  was  not  done. 

We  believed  It  was  within  the  authority  of  the  committee  to 
Investigate  whether  and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  private  interests  had 
been  injxired  or  Jeopardized  tlirough  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  T.  V.  A.    This  was  not  done. 

We  believed  that  the  committee  should  have  undertaken  to 
ascertain  whether,  and  to  what  extent.  If  any.  counties,  towni^hips, 
municipalities,  and  local  communities  had  been  Injured  by  the 
T.  V.  A.  program.    This  was  not  dune. 

We  believed  that  careful  consideration  should  have  been  given 
to  the  unemployment  problem  created  by  the  manufacture  of 
hydroelectric  power  In  a  region  where  coal  Is  plentiful  and  coal 
mining  the  basis  of  a  livelihood  for  many  people.  This  was  not 
done. 

Furthermore,  we  believed  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  com- 
mlttees  work  should  have  been  to  conduct  an  investigation,  by 
trained  accountants.  Independent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  of  the  financial  transactions  directly  and 
indirectly  affecting  T.  V.  A.  The  importance  of  this  undertaking 
readily  can  be  seen  when  it  Is  reahzed  that  an  audit  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  T.  V.  A.  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  showed  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  •20.000  000  of  T.  V.  A.  expenditures  of  which 
only  about  $14,000,000  has  been  cleared.  The  committee  did  not 
have  before  it  at  any  time  audit  reports  of  T.  V.  A.  for  1935.  1936, 
1937.  and  1938.  Tlimk  of  that!  No  audit  rep>orts  for  4  years  out 
of  5 

The  committee  did  not  undertake  an  audit  of  the  T.  V.  A.  because 
the  majority  objected  on  the  ground  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Even  the 
present  T.  V.  A.  comptroUer,  appointed  after  the  investigating  com- 
mittee was  created,  said  he  was  "appalled"  when  he  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

Those  of  us  who  dissented  from  the  majority  report  also  believed 
that  some  50  witn.ssss.  including  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  Government,  should  be  called  before  the  committee 
for  questioning  and  crons-examlnatlon.  We  submttted  Fuch  a  list 
of  names.  But  the  hearings  were  ended  without  the  appearance  of 
these  witnesses.  The  committee,  for  instance,  did  not  even  have  an 
opportunity  to  question  and  cross-examine  its  own  engineer  on  a 
report  he  had  made  because  the  majority  were  in  such  a  hurry  to 
end  the  inquiry. 

Nor  was  any  effort  made  aggressively  to  inquire  Into  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  land  acquisitions,  purchase  of  materials,  letting  of 
contracts,  overlapping  of  functions  and  activities,  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel, favoritism  in  the  appointment  and  advancement  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  fixing  of  salaries  not  commensurate  with  previous 
experience  or  work  performed.  The  expenditures  for  tbese  purpoaaa 
has  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Moreover,  the  efforts  of  those  who  wished  a  real  Investigation  were 
ftirther  hampered  by  fear  among  T.  V.  A.  employees  to  speak  of 
matters  and  things  that  called  for  an  Inquiry.  There  Is  evidence  In 
the  record  of  this  investigation  of  tactics  smacking  at  Soviet  Russia 
wherein  one  of  the  T.  V.  A.  lawyers  put  another  T.  V.  A.  official 
through  a  severe  grilling  on  suspicion  that  he  had  talked  with  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  Dr.  Morgan,  about  matters  under 
investigation. 

Yet  despite  the  Inadequacy  of  this  investigation,  deqiite  all  the 
handicaps  placed  in  the  way  of  those  seeking  the  truth,  condi- 
tions were  revealed  in  T.  V.  A.  that  merit  severe  condemnation  and 
call  for  correction.  For  example,  we  found  out  that  T.  V.  A.  as- 
sumes to  be  atKJve  and  beyond  general  Federal  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  to  control  goverrunental  agencies.  We  found  that  T.  V.  A. 
officials  refused  to  recognize  the  civU-service  law  as  having  any 
application  to  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  employees.  As  a 
result  of  that,  favorltlpm  of  a  most  vicious  typ>e  has  been  preva- 
lent m  the  T.  V,  A  We  found  that  T.  V.  A.  had  not  been  candid, 
with  either  Congress  or  the  public,  regarding  its  operations.  Exag- 
geration marked  many  of  its  reports  and  releases. 

But  far  more  serious,  we  found  that  the  admlnlEtratlon  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  in  many  particulars  bed  been  inefficient  and  wasteful.  We 
found  that  frequently  It  had  been  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  and  un- 
businesslike. We  found  that  in  many  instances  T.  V.  A.  had  com- 
pletely ignored  the  rights  of  the  States  In  which  It  operates  and 
had  impinged  upon  their  soven-lgnty  almost  to  the  point  where 
there  is  groimd  for  tlie  charge  that  the  T.  V.  A.  was  endeavoring 
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to  set  up  a  super-State  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  also  found  the  accounting  methods  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
indpfrnslb^e.  ^  ^^     „   „    . 

Furthermore,  we  found  that  the  power  program  of  the  T.  V.  A.. 
under  the  present  rates  charged  consumers  of  electricity,  does  not 
pay  lU  way.  We  found  that  the  actual  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  and  win  be.  unless  the  rates  are  changed,  far  beyond  the 
revenues  and.  that  thus,  electricity  is  being  furnished  to  con- 
sumers in  the  Tcnne^isce  Valley  area  by  T.  V.  A  at  less  than  cost 
and  that  the  difference  Is  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest 
of  the  countr>'.  We  found  that  attempts  of  T.  V.  A.  to  establish 
the  so-called  "yardstick."  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  are 
wholly  futile.  Contentions  that  the  rates  now  fixed  by  T.  V.  A. 
constitute  a  "yardstick"  are  wholly  false  and  propaganda  about 
this  'yardstick"  Is  a  grave  misrepresentation. 

I  have  only  scratched  the  surface,  even  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  investigation.  Time  at  my  disposal  grows  short  and  I 
cannot  lor  that  reason  make  reference  to  other  important  matters 
that  would  be  of  Interest  to  you.  I  conclude  by  stating  that  those 
who  preSi.nted  the  minority  report  proposed  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  future  development  of  this  gigantic  T.  V.  A.  experi- 
ment. We  recommended  a  sweeping  reo'sanlzatlcn  which  would 
eliminate  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which  now  mark  the  T.  V.  A. 
arid  which  v.ould  serve  the  public  weilare  without  doing  Irrepara- 
ble harm  to  private  enterprise  and  economic  recovery.  Adoption  o^ 
our  program  would  go  far  toward  restoring  confidence  and  creating 
Jobs  In  private  industry  for  our  present  army  of  unemployed.  I 
regret  that  the  time  now  remaining  prevents  my  giving  you 
details  of  that  program  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  minority  T.  V.  A.  report  if  you  will  write  me.  care  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building,  in  Washington. 
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ARTICLE    BY    HON.    GEORGE    N.    PEEK 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
there  is  inserted  herevvith  an  article  from  the  National 
Orange  Monthly  of  September  1938  by  Hon.  George  N.  Peeli: 

(Prom  the  National  Grange  Monthly  of  September  1938] 
What  Is  Happening  to  OtjR  AcRicuLTtmE? — Stern  Facts  Amebican 

Farmers  Must  Face 
(By  Hon.  George  N.  Peek) 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Nation's  Agriculture,  oflttcial  organ  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  there  appeared  an  article.  Trade 
Agreements  and  the  Farmer,  by  Prof.  Francis  Bowes  Sayre.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  In  charge  of  the  administration's  trade-agree- 
ments program,  and  former  adviser  to  the  Siamese  Government  in 
foreign  affairs.  His  article  seeks  to  justify  the  administration's 
foreign-trade  pxjlicy  as  it  affects  agriculture.  Professor  Sayre  paints 
a  glowing  picture.  Unfortunately,  there  is  another  side  to  the  story, 
one  which  Professor  Sa>Te  does  not  tell.  In  considering  his  article 
and  this  cne  it  should  bo  kept  in  mind  that  at  no  time  since  1920 
have  farm  prices  as  a  whole  attained  parity. 

Professor  Sayres  assertions  are  along  five  general  lines,  and  they 
are  in  general  misleading;  they  do  not  accvirately  reflect  the  facts. 
Theories  and  facts  do  not  Jibe  in  this  case.  For  example,  after 
stating  that  one  of  the  major  purposes  behind  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  the  restoration  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  agriculture,  which  Congress  believed.  Professor 
Sayre  asserts: 

"(1)  That  trade  agreements  are  definitely  helping  American 
farmers  to  win  back  vital  foreign  markets. 

"That  they  are  helping  farmers  to  win  back  larger  domestic 
markets  through  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  our  indus- 
trial workers. 

"That  enlarged  foreign  markets  for  American  industrial  prod- 
ucts mean  increased  emplojrment  and  higher  wages  for  American 
workmen  and  increased  domestic  markets  for  agricultural 
products." 

FIGURES     refute    SATRE'S     STATEMENTS 

Official  figtires  seem  to  refute  these  statements.  (See  table  I.) 
Imports  of  agrictiltural  products  in  1937  amoimted  to  $2,042,686.- 
898  while  our  agricultural  exports  amounted  to  $1,019,252,622; 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $1,023,434,376.  Otir  agricul- 
tural Imports  in  1937  exceeded  our  agricultiu-al  imports  in  1934 
$954,406,998.  while  our  agricultural  exports  in  1937  exceeded  our 
agricultural  exports  in  1934  by  $117.803  622;  in  other  words,  we 
Increased    agricultural    imports    $954,000,000    and    onl^    increased 
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be  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
oncesslons  granted   in    a   trade   agree- 
to   other   nations,   and   that   the 
American  policy  ever  since  the  daya 
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tariff  and  other  bargains  whereby  they  extend  special  tariff  and 
other  concessions  to  each  other  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  two  types  of  favored-nation  policy: 
(1)  The  conditional  mcst-favorcd-nation  and  (2)  the  uncondi- 
tional most-favored-natlon.  Between  the  conditional  moet-favored- 
nation  policy  and  the  unconditional  most-favorcd-nation  policy  is 
an  Important  distinction  which  is  not  always  recognized  or  under- 
stood. 

Under  the  conditional  most-favored-natlon  policy,  we  stand  pre- 
pared to  give  concessions  to  any  third  nation,  conditioned  upon 
corresponding  concessions  to  us.  But  under  the  unconditional 
most-favored-naticn  policy,  we  automatically  extend  the  conces- 
sions to  every  nation  in  the  world,  except  Germany,  without 
demanding  specific  concessions  from  them. 

In  theory  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  principle  is 
designed  to  reduce  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  trade.  In  practice, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  work  that  way,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  attempt  of  many  nations  to  make  It  the  basis  of  their 
foreign -trade  policies  has  been  accompanied  by  the  increasing 
use  of  devices  such  as  quota  systems,  exchange  controls,  trick  classi- 
fications of  commodities,  and  so  forth,  which  in  effect  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  unconditional  most -favored-nation  theory  and  lead 
to  a  multiplication  of  the  very  trade  t>arriers  which  were  to  be 
reduced.  At  my  last  count  there  were  more  than  400  bilateral 
agreements  between  different  countries  from  the  benefits  of  which 
we  were  excluded. 

CONGRESS  IS  NOT  CONSUL-rED 

The  most-favored-natlon  clause  has  been  taken  by  most  Ameri- 
cans as  not  a  very  lmp>ortant  specimen  of  diplomatic  phraseology. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Hull  policies  this  Innocent  and  apparently 
Innocuous  clause  has  unfortunately  entered  into  the  life  of  every 
American.  For  through  these  clauses  a  general  reduction  is  being 
brought  about  In  the  American  tariff  without  the  main  question  of 
lowering  the  tariff  having  been  presented  either  to  the  people  or 
to  the  Congress.  Also,  we  weaken  our  trading  position  with  each 
and  every  country  in  the  world  upon  the  constumnation  of  every 
agreement  we  make. 

Notwithstanding  Professor  Sayre's  misleading  contentions,  our 
country  followed  the  conditional  most-favored-natlon  plan  from 
1789  until  1923  when  an  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  treaty 
was  made  with  Germany  The  United  States  withdrew  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  from  Germany  in  1935.  (This  treatment 
was  also  withdrawn  from  Austria  last  May.)  A  few  other  uncon- 
ditional treaties  followed.  But  now  this  administration  gives  the 
benefits  of  any  reductions  it  makes  to  any  one  country  to  every 
-  other  country  in  the  world,  except  Germany  and  Austria,  whether 
or  not  It  is  obliged  to  do  so  by  treaty.  A  case  in  point  is  Great 
Britain  and  the  Ottawa  agreements.  Our  Tariff  Commissicn  found 
that  the  preferences  given  by  those  agreements  to  British  domin- 
ions constituted  discrimination  against  the  United  States.  But 
Professor  Sa\Te  ignores  that  finding,  and  the  administration  ac- 
quiesces in  this  huge  discrimination  against  us  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  A  similar  discrimination 
aga  nst  us  exists  as  a  result  of  the  preferential  Anglo- Argentine 
agreement;  the  Tariff  Commission  has  had  knowledge  of  many 
Others,  but  for  reasons  of  policy  has  not  made  them  public. 
Nevertheless.  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  get  the  benefit  cf 
every  reduction  we  make  to  any  country  in  the  world  and  so  does 
every  other  nation  except  Germany  and  Austria.  This  is  not  trad- 
ing; it  is  a  one-sided  program  of  general  tariff  reduction;  and  it  is 
being  carried  out  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  and  tra- 
ditional prerogatives  of  Congress  in  tariff  matters. 

Professor  Sayre's  claim  that  the  tariff  concessions  granted  In  any 
agreement  are  confined  to  those  products  of  which  the  country 
In  question  Is  the  principal  source  of  our  total  importations  is 
simply,  to  express  It  baldly,  not  so.  For  example,  take  cement. 
The  tariff  on  cement  was  cut  in  the  Belgian  agreement  but  Belgium 
was  by  no  means  the  principal  source  of  supply  when  this  agree- 
ment was  made.  Denmark.  United  Kingdom.  France,  and  Germany 
were  also  important  suppliers.  In  1928.  1929.  and  1930  Belgium 
was  the  principal  supplier.  In  1931  it  was  Denmark;  in  1932  It 
was  the  United  Kingdom:  in  1933  again  it  was  Denmark.  But 
Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  fact,  all  the  world,  except 
Germany,  got  the  reductions  in  tariffs  made  to  Belgium.  Take 
manganese  ore  as  another  example.  The  duty  upon  It  was  re- 
duced in  the  agreement  with  Brazil.  Brazil  supplied  less  than  15 
percent  of  our  manganese  imp>orts.  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from 
Soviet  Russia.  Gold  Coast,  and  British  India,  all  of  which  became 
the  major  beneficiaries  through  generalization  of  the  concession  on 
manganese  to  Brazil.  In  the  last  year  Brazil  has  supplied  us  with 
only  about  7  percent  of  our  Imports. 

One  more  example  is  matches,  the  duty  upon  which  wsis  reduced 
In  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  agreements.  We  import  matches  from 
Sweden.  Finland.  Estonia,  Soviet  Russia,  Netherlands.  Germany, 
and  Japan.  Russia  is  the  principal  beneficiary  in  matches  of  our 
unconditional  policy  and  was  first  as  a  foreign  supplier  in  1935 
and  1936. 

In  some  isolated  cases  concessions  were  made  even  to  countries 
which  supplied  little  or  none  of  the  commodity — and  then  the 
reductions  in  tariff  were  passed  on  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  Germany.    Let  us  consider  Professor  Sasrre's  next  point: 

"(5)  That  f tinners  have  suffered  under  a  system  of  mounting 
tariffs  whereby  they  have  been  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  goods 
they  buy  and  are  crippled  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  through 
reduced  foreign  purchasing  power. 
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"What  farmers  need  is  Increased  foreign  market*  and  reduced 
tariffs." 

It  is  true  that  farmers  have  been  and  now  are  selling  their  nuijor 
crops  at  world  prices  and  that  they  pay  protected  prices  for  what 
they  buy.  What  has  the  administration  done  about  that?  Their 
principal  accomplishment  has  been  to  reduce  tariffs,  to  loan  money, 
and  to  pay  farmers  to  restrict  production,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  premises  in  1932.  Fanners  are  Btlll  selling  at  world 
prices  and  buying  at  protected  prices.  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and 
I  first  called  attention  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  this  condition  In 
1921  in  a  brief  called  "Equality  for  Agriculture."  We  have  pro- 
claimed It  widely  ever  since.  There  arc  two  possible  remedies  (1) 
Take  the  farmer  into  the  protective  system,  or  (2)  Reduce  all 
America  to  the  wage  levels  and  living  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Many  of  us.  including  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion in  the  past,  have  favored  the  first  remedy.  Professor  Sayre 
apparently  favors  the  second. 

What  farmers  need  is  the  full  benefit  of  the  domestic  market 
at  American  prices  for  American  consumption  and  tariffs  or  other 
exclusive  devices  to  suppon  the  American  vt-age  levels,  prices,  and 
the  American  standard  of  living.  It  is  not  true  that  foreigners 
have  lacked  purchasing  power.  The  figrures  refute  that  theory. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  detail  of  what  happened  to  the 
credits  we  extended  during  the  war  or  in  the  period  of  the 
twenties  which  followed.  Foreigners  have  had  purchasing  power 
or  excess  dollar  credits  to  the  extent  of  $5,800,000,000  from  1934 
to  1937,  inclusive.  They  have  not  used  these  dollar  credits  to  pay 
debts  or  to  buy  our  farm  products  but  rather  to  buy  their  own 
and  ovir  securities — to  create  bank  balances,  to  buy  machinery 
for  producing  for  themselves  and  to  purchase  war  supplies.  Now. 
on  the  same  outworn  theory,  the  administration  proposes  to 
create  more  dollar  credits  by  giving  foreigners  our  domestic  vatLi' 
kets.  What  is  to  become  of  our  own  people?  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  stop  listening  to  theories  and  take  a  good  look  at  facts? 

SUMMING  rr  VT 

Professor  Sajre  uses  a  multitude  of  figures,  confined  to  isolated 
examples  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  trade  agreements  have 
helped  agricultural  exports.  His  examples  are  confined  largely  to 
fresh  vegetables,  oranges,  grapefruit,  fresh  pears,  dried  apricots, 
canned  fruits,  fresh  apples,  milled  rice.  The  examples  are  largely 
limited  to  specialty  crops  grown  only  for  market  In  limited  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  They  do  not  include  the  principal  products 
of  the  great  grain,  livestock,  dairy,  and  cotton  sections  from  which 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  farmers'  total  income  is  derived.  Re- 
cent compilations  of  concessions  received  on  leading  American 
agricultural  export  products — cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  wheat 
flour,  normally  among  our  most  important  agricultural  exports — 
disclose  that — 

Cotton:  No  duty  reductions  or  enlarged  quotas  have  been  gained, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duty  reduction  on  llnters  in  the  new 
Czechcslovakian  treaty.  Cotton  exports,  however,  fell  from  the  10- 
year  average  (1924-33)  of  7  969,000  bales  to  5.728.000  bales  In  1937. 
Meanwhile  Brazil.  India,  Egjrpt.  and  other  cotton-growing  coun- 
tries took  advantage  cf  our  activities  to  replace  us  in  our  former 
markets  and  to  Increase  vastly  their  c^-n  cotton  production. 
World  production  outside  of  the  United  States  Increased  from  a 
yearly  average  of  11.195.000  bales  (1924-33)  to  17.813.000  bales  in 
1937. 

Wheat  and  flour:  The  Dutch  purchase  undertaking  in  the  Neth- 
erlands agreement  is  contingent  upon  a  world  price  of  our  wheat 
and  In  any  case  It  Lb  only  about  one-fifth  or  less  of  our  normal 
exports  to  the  Netherlands  prior  to  the  depression.  The  Swiss 
quota  amounts  to  about  4.(X)0.000  bushels.  Evidently  these  two 
ccncessions  cannot  absorb  any  substantial  part  of  our  normal  wheat 
surplus.  The  duty  reductions  by  Canada  and  Cuba  are  zneamiig- 
lesa.  for  obvious  reasons. 

Tobacco:  The  French  purchase  agreement  of  20.500.000  pounds 
cf  leaf  tobacco  is  only  slightly  more  than  our  volume  of  exports 
to  Prance  during  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  and  1935-36  and  consid- 
erably less  than  exports  to  that  country  In  any  recent  year  prior 
to  1934-35.  Duty  reductions  by  Colombia  and  Cuba  were  secured, 
but  these  countries  have  never  been  Important  markets  for  our 
tobacco. 

Thus  for  these  three  leading  export  agricultural  products  no 
Important  concessions  have  been  gained  through  the  trade-agree- 
naents  program.  A  number  of  duty  reductions  and  quotas  have 
been  sectired  for  pork  and  hog  products,  but  now  we  have  no  export 
Eurpltis  of  these  commodities.  The  only  products  which  may  have 
gained  greater  export  outlets  by  the  trade-agreements  program  are 
certain  specialty  fruits  and  vegetables  In  some  cases,  as  above 
Indicated.  The  figures  In  table  I  show  what  Is  happening  with 
leading  products.  We  are  taking  the  American  farmer  out  of  ♦ho 
foreign  market  and  putting  the  foreign  farmer  into  the  American 
market.  The  same  is  true  of  many  industrial  products— shoes,  tex- 
tiles, and  pottery,  for  example. 

The  administration's  trade-agreement  program  is  a  subtle  device 
for  bringing  alxjut  a  general  reduction  in  tariffs  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  or  cf  the  American  people.  It  was  so  intended 
although  not  disclosed  for  months  after  the  act  passed  Congress. 
It  was  admitted  by  an  administration's  spokesman.  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Grady,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  this  language: 

"Our  objective  is  the  general  amelioration  of  the  world  sltua* 
tlon.     •     •     • 
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"We  hare  already  loweird  many  rates,  which  have  been  general - 
toed  to  other  countries.  When  we  shall  have  gone  the  rounds  of 
most  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world,  reducing  In  each  case 
the  duties  on  commodities  of  which  It  Is  the  principal  or  Important 
source,  we  shall  have  lowered  our  tarifls  on  a  great  many  Ittrms 
where  the  case  for  lowering  Is  Justified.  As  a  result  of  extending 
these  reductions  to  virtually  all  countries,  we  will  obtain,  it  would 
seem,  what  the  proponents  of  unilateral  tariH  reduction  desire; 
but  we  will  do  it  more  carefully  and  scientifically  than  is  possible 
by  legislative  action.     •     •     • 

•This  new  policy  Is  of  an  Importance  that  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. We  are  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  meshing  our 
domestic  economy  Into  world  economy." 

Let  those  who  favor  such  a  policy  line  up.  Let  us  get  the  Issue 
out  in  the  open.  E\ery  other  Important  trading  nation  In  the 
wcM'Id  long  ago  abandoned  a  low  tariff  policy.  E\'en  England,  the 
greatest  trading  nation  In  the  world,  the  mother  of  free  trade, 
now.  with  onc-thlrd  the  population  of  the  United  States,  collects 
over  1 1.000.000,000  In  duties  annually  compared  with  our  MOO.OOO.- 
CWO  and  has  adopted  a  policy  of  high  protection  for  British  Empire 
agriculture.  In  1929  British  and  United  States  revenues  from  cus- 
tom duties  each  closely  approached  $600,000,000.  In  1937  the 
British  revenues  from  this  source  had  Increased  to  more  than 
$1.000  000.000,  whUe  the  United  States  had  declined  to  less  than 
$500,000,000.  The  administration  is  applying  the  theory  of  free 
trade  just  a  generation  too  late. 

The  administration's  policy,  in  effect,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. Is  an  attack  upon  the  American  farmer.  It  is  also  an 
attack  on  the  American  home,  farm  and  urban.  Out  standards 
of  living  depend  economically  upon  the  American  wage  and  price 
levels,  and  rate  of  emplojrment  and  production  at  these  levels. 
When  wage  and  price  levels  and  employment  decline,  as  we  have 
seen  them  do  more  than  once  in  the  current  decade,  our  standards 
of  living  go  with  them.  No  one  would  claim  that  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate relief  would  do  m.ore  than  provide  meager  subsistence.  For 
all  major  groups  of  our  people  and  for  the  support  of  our  homes, 
productive  work  and  continuous  employment  at  American  wage 
and  price  levels,  fairly  related  one  to  the  other,  are  essential.  To 
all  home  makers  this  is  important.  To  none  Is  It  more  Important 
than  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  farm  women  in  whose  hands  He 
the  making  and  preservation  of  the  American  home. 
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1935 
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port* 

Total  in<iu-trwl  exports  . 
Total  industriiU  imports. 
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$914,691,000 

i.a-Hn.nm.orx) 

l,3l?«,  3WI.  0<W 
r>5s,  (s»7, 000 

$894,704,000 

1,  ft.V),  S7fi,  000 

1.  524.  2fi.i,  OUO 

773. 401, 000 

$1,019,252,622 

2, 042, 6Sfi,  9(N 

2. 27:).  fifi3,  629 

969,  799, 955 

Taking  a  few  of  the  principal  products  which  account  for  a  large 
part  of  American  agriculture,  we  see  in  some  detail  how  the  policy 
Is  working  for  foreign  farmers  as  well  as  against  American  farmers. 
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yet  available  by  countries.     Uowever.  total 

ag^ment  and  non-trade-agreement  countiitu,  as 


countrt  s. 


Quota  Bill  for  Sugar 


EXTENSIOlJr  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  SANT 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


AGO  IGLESIAS 

FROM   PUERTO    RICO 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaii,  April  12,  1939 


CF 


Sp(  aker. 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
its  purpose,  the  defense  o] 
Puerto  Rico  in  connection 
the  island.     The  other 
a  dispatch  by  the  Associa 
Roosevelt  had  expressed  hia 
Senator  Ellender's  bill 
measure  will  bring  a  condition 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

In  connection  with  this 
a  full  statement  that  reads 


day 


Ee 


and 


representat  ves 
tie 


Re   Discriminations   against 
quotas  under  the  Jones 
Senate  bill  69. 

To  Hon.  Santiago  Iglesias, 
Resident  Commis.tioner  of 

On  behalf  of  the  Farmers 
we  are  authorized 
memorandum  in  support  of 
toward  the  procedure  established 
Ellender  biU,  for  the  determin; 
areas. 

The  Ellender  bill  increases 
tlclpation  of  the  domestic 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
In  the  United  States.     We 
and  absolutely  necessary  under 
object   to  the  method  of  prorating 
requirements  among  the  diffe-ent 
which,  under  this  bUl,  is  chanj  ed 


Area 


Domestic  beet  supar 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


(OO 
t  lat 


W  IS 


This  means  that  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  increase  of  nearly  300 
ducers  as  a  whole,  but  also 
with  a  reduction  of  17.072  ton  > 

It  has  been  stated  that  it 
of  this  bill  to  reduce  the 
Hawaii;  but  even  if  such  int^tlon 
mean  the  perpetuation  of  past 
the  present  economic  conditlofis 

The  enclosed  table  shows 
Rico  has   been  submitted   un 
It  compares  the  last 


prea  ;nt 


tt  e 


unrestric  >ed 


;ORD 


1935 


rm  $229, 232. 324 
4.227    4fiO.  129. 112 

Sill  49.1.161,422 
1,7C1    338,112,937 


.404 

,773 

9,  199 

.239 


685.  458.  676 
919.  8«8,«S8 
833,228.578 
320,  774, 063 


1936 


S258. 123. 246 
557, 0.30.  tW 
574.  705.  OtXJ 
405, 131, 126 


636,  5S0.  754 

1,  09:J,  .Mo.  964 

949.  559, 940 

368, 269, 874 


1937 


$326,873,850 

(') 
832. 510, 514 


682.378,763 
(■) 
1, 443, 163, 115 
(') 


$l.ne.S.7T>7, 1S5 
1,926,779,768 


imder  leave  to  extend  my 

include  a  statement  which  has,  for 

the  interests  of  the  people  of 

with  the  Farmers  Association  of 

the  Washington  Post  printed 

ed  Press  stating  that  President 

opposition  to  the  sugar  quotas  in 

expressed  the  idea  that  such  a 

that  may  destroy  the  economy 

the  Virgin  Islands  if  such  bill 


matter  I  am  inserting  herewith 
LS  follows: 


Pierto  Rico   In  the   matter  of   sugar 
Cost  Igan  Act,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  and 


Puerto  Rico.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Association  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  which 

we  submit  to  you  the  present 

stronger  opposition  on  your  part 

under  Senate  bill  69,  known  as  the 

^ion  of  sugar  quotas  for  the  domestio 


sujar 
meet 
cons  ider 


from  55.59  to  60  percent  the  par- 
producing  areas,  from  the  total 
the  requirements  of  consumers 
this  amendment  very  reasonable 
existing  conditions,  but  we  should 
this  60  percent  of  the  sugar 
domestic  sugar-producing  areas 
as  follows: 


Percentage 

onder  Suear 

Act  of  1937 


41.72 
11.31 
25.25 
21.48 
.24 


Percentaite 

under  Senat* 

bill  69 


44.73 
12.31 
23. 2S 
19.48 
.M 


is  not  only  denied  a  reasonable  shars 
tons  for  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  penalized 
of  its  present  sugar  quota, 
not  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
sugar  quota  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
Is  materialized,  it  would  only 
discriminations  against  Puerto  Rico, 
of  which  are  so  desperate, 
unfair  treatment  to  which  Puerto 
er  the  sugar-restricting   legislation. 
crop  year  with  the  sugar  quotas 
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as  fixed  under  the  Jones-Costlpan  Act.  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and 
as  apportioned  under  the  Ellender  bUl  (S.  69),  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

You  wlU  notice  by  this  table  how  the  authorized  marketing 
quotas  of  the  mainland  areas  have  been  steadily  Increased,  while 
the  quota  for  Puerto  Rlco  under  both  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  and 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  not  even  maintained  unchanged  but  was 
slightly  reduced.  This  situation  Is  not  corrected  by  merely  keeping 
unchanged,  under  the  Ellender  bill,  the  present  Puerto  Rlco  sugar 
quota  as  fixed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which 
now  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  as  expressed 
by  Senator  Tydii*cs  In  the  Senate  (Concressionai.  Rextord.  March 
27.  1939.  p.  3324).  The  only  reasonable,  fair,  and  equitable  way  of 
handling  any  change  In  the  present  domestic  sugar  quotas  is  by 
prorating  between  the  different  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  any 
additional  amount  of  sugar  resulting  by  the  increase  In  the  per- 
centage from  the  sugar-consumption  requirements  to  be  covered 
by  the  domestic  producing  areas. 

Senate  bill  69,  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  not  only  raises  the 
quotas  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  producers  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana  as  to  represent  91.9  percent  In  excess  of  the  original 
quotas  established  in  1934  but  It  also  raises  the  quota  for  the  beet 
area,  so  that,  according  to  the  bill.  It  will  get  17.3  percent  In  excess 
cf  the  original  quota  of  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of 
Puerto  Rlco  is  unbearable,  as  Its  quota  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
represents  a  reduction  of  2.1  percent  when  compared  with  1934 
(when  the  quota  system  was  established).  As  to  Hawaii,  the  reduc- 
tion is  0.6  percent. 

In  other  woros.  the  establishment  of  the  quota  system  and  subse- 
quent legislation  by  Congress,  including  Senate  bill  69,  has: 

Percent 

(a)  Raised  the  mainland  quota  for  sugarcane  in 91.9 

(b)  Raised  the  beet  quota  in 17.3 

(c)  Reduced  the  Puerto  Rlco  quota  in 2.  1 

(d)  Reduced  the  Hawaiian  quota  in .6 

We  thus  insist  that  the  21.48  "percentum"  of  Puerto  Rlco  be  main- 
tained, as  it  is  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937:  anything  to  the  con- 
trary would  constitute  an  unbearable  discrimination  against  Puerto 
Rlco. 

In  the  year  1934.  when  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  enacted, 
Puerto  Rico  reached  a  peak  production  of  1.113,697  short  tons,  and 


Its  capacity  for  sugar  production  was  not  then,  and  has  never  been, 
taken  Into  consideration.  This  same  policy  was  not  followed  with 
the  other  domestic  areas  whose  quotas  had  been  fixed  In  as  much 
sugar  as  they  have  been  producing,  and  In  some  cases  In  more  than 
their  actual  sugar  output.  The  authorized  prodiartlon  for  1939. 
including  sugar  for  the  Island's  local  consumption,  is  845.000  tons, 
but  there  Is  enough  cane  In  the  fields  to  render  a  production  of 
1.150,000  tons.  This  means  that  2.400.000  tons  of  sugarcane,  equiva- 
lent to  300.000  tons  of  sugar,  will  not  be  harvested,  and.  conse- 
quently, that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  employees  regularly  en- 
gaged In  the  industry  would  remain  Idle,  and  thus  the  island's 
unemployment  problem  would  be  seriously  aggravated. 

Such  a  situation  was  not  felt  In  the  last  2  years  of  restriction 
as  long  as  the  excess  cane  was  permitted  to  be  harvested  and 
processed,  but  now  the  grinding  of  surplus  cane  Is  forbidden 
under  the  act. 

These  conditions  naturally  reflect  on  the  mainland  as  the  trade 
has  been  materially  reduced  and  wUl  continue  to  be  reduced  to 
unexpected   figures. 

In  order  to  correct  this  serious  situation,  the  island's  stigar 
quota  should  be  substantially  Increased. 

Puerto  Rlco  should  also  be  allowed  this  year  to  grind  all  of 
Its  surplus  sugar  cane,  not  only  because  it  would  serve  the  double 
ptirpose  of  taking  care  of  the  problem  of  increasing  tmemploy- 
ment  and  building  up  the  necessary  sugar  resources  for  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency— but  also  because  It  will  prevent  the 
ruin  of  many  small  Individual  growers  who  planted  cane.  In- 
duced by  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  were  practically  nullified  by  certain  admin- 
istrative orders  and  procedures,  with  the  tUtlmate  result  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  these  growers'  cane  could  not  be  harvested 
and  processed,  and  their  investments  therein  will  never  be  re- 
covered. 

As  a  solution  to  this  very  difficult  situation  we  also  recommend 
an  additional  amendment  to  Senate  bill  No.  69,  to  the  effect  that 
In  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  1939  surplus  sugarcane  could  be 
harvested  and  converted  into  surplus  sugar. 

Juan  B.  GarcIa  M±ni>ez, 
Member,   Senate   of  Puerto  Rico. 
M.  Gonzales  Quif^oNES, 
Secretary,  Farmers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Comparison  of  sugar  quotas  for  domestic  areas  as  established  under   the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  and  Senate  bill  69. 

as  passed  in  the  Senate 
fin  terms  of  short  tonsl 


Ares 


Domp-itic  beet  suirar. 
Miiinland  cune  sugar 

Purrto  Rico  sugar 

llttwaii  sufior 


I.Ast  unre- 
stricted crop 
year 


1. 7.V\,  91 S 
2."«.HI5 

1. 113.«97 
W36,U00 


Quotas  as 
ore  i  nail  y 

est  nil  I  is  lied 
un<ler  the 

Jones-fosti- 
gun  Act,  liXM 


1.  5.V).  000 

2f*i,noo 
wrr.  312 

M\264 


DilTerence 


-3nfi,91S 

•^9. 1K5 

-Sim.  .IhS 

+  12,264 


1939  sumr 
(juottts 


l,5fl«,71» 
424.727 
»<n6.  fi42 
MN21B 


1934  stiear 
quotua 


1.  ,V»,  000 
3fiO.(IO0 
MC,  .T12 
MK,  354 


Qnotsit  as 

pr<i]Mised 

under  bill 

6.00 


l,RlZfi05 

4ih.  ay 
7M».  .STO 
»42,370 


DlfTfrenpe 
in  tons 
of  Aicar 


-l-maos 

-17.072 
-6.842 


PerrvntsKs 

in(Te&5«ar 

detreAna  ia 

of  IW34 

quotus 


•fl7.8 

-fSI.f 

-2.1 

-.« 


The  only  fair  method  of  prorating  betwoen  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  the  increase  from  55.59  percent  to  60  percent  ofethe 
national  sugar  requirements  as  proposed  under  Senate  bill  69 
(Ellender  bill)  is  as  follows: 


Area  -.. 

PerrentRtre 

established 

under  Suear 

Act  of  1937 

1939  quotas 

ba.<*<l  on 
.Vi.59  (icrcenl 
under  .-^ucar 

Act  of  1937 

Quotas  based 
on  60  {)ert«nt 
(:*.f)y^  under 
same  ai>por- 
tionment  as 
^ugar  .\cl  of 
1937 

Ch.inBe  due 
to  increasing 
domestic  i>e.r- 
ceiit:ice  from 
5.'i.59  toQO 
percent 

Donrstic  beet  su^ar 

Mainland  caae  sugar 

Puerto  Rlco . 

PcTcmt 
41.72 
11.31 
21.4.S 
25.25 
.24 

Ton$ 
l,.')fifi.719 
41'4.  727 
hor>.  M? 

»4t»,  21S 
9,  Ui3 

Tom 

1,«»1.008 
458.  421 
S70.  KH 

1.023.441 
9,728 

Ton* 

-1-124.289 
-i- 33. 694 
-(-63.992 

Hawaii 

Viriiin  Islands 

-(-75.233 
-(-715 

Total  domestic.^... 

100.00 

3.755,319 

4. 053,  232 

-1-297,913 

Federal  Housing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  desire  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5324)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act,  to  extend  the  life  of  that  splendid  Administration. 


I  did  not  explain  the  detailed  action  of  the  Rules  Committee 
in  the  consideration  of  the  rule  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  only  a  few  days' 
delay  In  reporting  the  rule  making  this  legislation  in  order, 
and  I  desire  to  go  on  record  in  asserting  that  neither  I  nor 
the  Rules  Committee  unnecessarily  delayed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  as  charged  and  indicated  in  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  which  I  have  received  during  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  draft  of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  waa 
introduced  on  March  24  and  it  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  March  25.  On 
March  26  or  27  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Steacall, 
asked  for  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule, 
which  was  granted,  and  both  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Williams]  were  heard  by  the  committee  on 
March  29,  but  the  hearing  was  not  concluded  that  day.  Being 
obliged  to  leave  for  Chicago,  I  authorized  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox]  to  proceed  with  the  hearing,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  action  was  taken.  On  my  return  to  Washington  on 
Monday.  April  10. 1  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  after  a  short  hearing  a  rule  was  granted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  The  rule  was  repwrted  to  the 
House  the  same  day.  and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  I  called 
it  up  on  the  floor  the  following  day  and  the  bill  was  immedi- 
ately considered  upon  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Final  action 
on  the  bill  was  not  had  until  today,  I  therefore  feel  that  the 
complaints  that  the  Rules  Committee  unnecessarily  delayed 
granting  a  rule  for  this  bill  are  unjustified  and  unwarranted. 
The  facts  are  that  very  few  bills  receive  the  speedy  consid- 
eration as  was  given  this  bilL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  originally  advocated  W.  P.  A.  legis- 
lation and  supported  the  extension  of  the  act  and  voted  for 
all  of  its  strengthing  provisions.  I  feel  that  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  word  should  have  been  sent  out  that  I  have  will- 
fully delayed  consideration  of  the  bill.  Personally  I  am  proud 
of  the  splendid  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  I  am  pleased  that  nearly  all  of  the  Repub- 
licans finally  voted  for  the  bill.  The  criticism  that  came 
from  the  Republican  side  and  from  a  few  Democrats  was  not 
against  the  administration,  but  of  one  project  in  St.  Louis, 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 
As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Real 
Estate  Bondholders'  Reorganizations  and  the  activities  of  some 
mortgage  and  development  corporations,  I  called  attention  to 
the  excessive  loans  and  valuations  which  had  been  placed  on 
properties.  I  also  pointed  out  that  millions  upon  millions  had 
been  lost  by  real-estate  bondholders,  and  naturally  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  on  the  whole,  acted 
prudently  and  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  Government. 
Under  the  Federal  Housing  Act  it  has  been  possible  to  insure 
mortgage  loans  on  small  homes  construction  to  the  number  of 
363.906  and  has  made  possible  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
properties  to  the  number  of  1,833,162,  or  a  combined  total  of 
2.197,068  new  and  improved  homes.  So  far  the  losses  to  the 
Government  are  practically  nil. 

Por  political  reasons  charges  have  been  made  that  the 
Government  is  competing  with  private  business.  I  know  that 
in  private  the  very  gentlemen  making  these  charges  have  ad- 
mitted, and  it  must  be  conceded  by  any  one  familiar  with  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  that  such  is  not  the  case.  This  legislation 
has  helped  the  builders,  bankers,  and  insurance  companies, 
and  has  put  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  work.  As  to  the 
charges  of  some  who  say  it  has  only  been  helpful  to  those  in 
large  centers,  I  would  suggest  that  they  read  the  hearings 
and  examine  the  testimony  of  those  from  the  rural  sections 
of  our  country.  They  would  find  that  it  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  those  in  the  rural  and  farming  sections  in 
that  it  has  enabled  them  to  improve  their  homes,  recondi- 
tion their  buildings  and  bams,  and,  in  general,  as  admitted 
by  the  most  rabid  Republican  newspapers,  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  for  every  section  of  our  country.  To  enlighten 
the  meml)ership  and  the  country  at  large  I  desire  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  March  18,  1939,  and  one  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  7,  1939.  I  do  not  wish  to  encumber  the  Record 
but  I  could  include  hundreds  of  editorials  appearing  in  the 
press  throughout  the  country,  giving  credit  to  the  administra- 
tion for  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this  New 
Deal  legislation. 

(Prom  Uie  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  18.  1939 1 

MORE    LITE    FOR    THE    F.    H.    A. 

The  P.  H.  A— Federal  Housing  Authority— which  has  been 
insuring  mortgages  on  many  millions  of  dollars  of  private  homes 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  this  fxuictlon  after  June  30* 
iinless.  as  a  result  of  hearings  now  being  held,  Congress  decides 
to  prolong  the  life  and  extend  the  operations  of  this  organization 

Looking  back  over  various  projects  sponsored  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  distress  and  stimulating 
recovery,  few  seem  to  have  worked  better  and  to  have  been  less 
subject  to  sound  criticism  than  the  P.  H.  A.  It  has  brought 
reljpf  to  many  persons  In  straitened  circumstances  It  has 
.steadied  the  mortgage  market.  It  has  brought  house  owning 
within  the  range  of  many  persons  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  able  to  afford  it.  Inasmuch  as  each  mdlvldual  loan  is  passed 
on  after  the  most  careful  Investigation  by  the  lending  institution 
and  the  application  is  then  examined  by  the  P.  H.  A  it  means 
that  great  care  Is  exercised  in  the  granting  of  the  loans  The 
original  fear  that  borrowers  might  take  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranty  has  not  materialized. 

In  only  one  respect  has  the  practice  of  the  F.  H.  A.  departed  some- 
what from  strictly  conservative  standards.  In  numerotis  c-^ses 
mortgages  nray  be  obtained  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers.  U  drawing 
the  line  a  little  thin.  True,  in  numerotis  instances,  when  bcrrow- 
ers  have  sought  to  obtain  90  percent,  they  have  been  granted  a 
lesser  sum  after  the  most  careful  checking  and  examination  Those 
who  defend  the  practice  of  granting  up  to  90  percent  point  out 
that  as  these  P.  H.  A.  ins\ired  loans  are  aU  made  on  a  basis  that 


payme  tits 


provides  for  substantial 

as  of  interest,  the  situation  ia 

case  of  the  old-style  mortgages 

The  proposal  bemg  discussed 
mittee  calls  for  doubling  the 
Insurance,   which   is   $3,000.00(4000 
urged  making  it  easier  to 
In  other  words,  the  demand  is 
F.  H.  A.     This  seems  to  be  a  ^_ 
any  thought  of  party  consider  it 


before  the  Senate  banking  subcom- 

Dresent  limit  of  F.  H.  A.  mortgage 

Some   of  those   who   testified 

old  mortgages  with  P.  H.  A.  aid. 

for  a  longer  and  fuller  life  for  the 

that  deserves  support  without 

ions. 


refina  nee 


pr(  posal 


[Prom  the  Washing^  m  Post  of  April  7.    1939] 

THE   F.     fl.    A.    RECORD 


financi  ig 


C)0 


operat  ons 


During  March  the  Federal 
all  Its  records  for  home  finar 
gages   accepted   for   appraisal 
the  previous  high  of  $104,000, 
March  home  mortgages  to  the 
insured,   while    total   insurance 
provement  loans,  amounted  to 

At  the  current  rate  of 
upon  the  amount  of  outstandii 
long  before  the  end  of  the 
ness  and  financial  interests,  wltli 
ported  legislation  to  extend  th< 
raise  the  statutory  limit  of 
the  F.  H.  A.   asked  that  thi.s 
the  provision  for  a  $4. 000,000.. 
reported  out  by  the  House  Banl 
enable  that  organization  to  oj 
The  larger  sum  was  intended 
definitely  without  further  ena|>ling 

Congress  should  act  quickly 
may  plan  its  financing  progi 
being  hampered  by  legislative 
not  a  spending  organization  th 
to  delay  action.  Moreover 
which  has  done  as  much  as 
business  activity  in  a  particularly 


com  ing 


outs  anding 


0)0 


op<  rate 


<n 
progra  m 


th  ere 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion 
applies  to  this  New  E>eal  orgji 
them.  viz.  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
F.  D.  I.  C,  the  Export-Imijort 
our  exports,  the  Wage  and 
of  Labor,  and  as  soon  as  a 
and  sending  out  false  and 
try  will  begin  to  appreciate 
Act  which  has  helped 
of  strikes  throughout  the  coi  i 
tion  on  the  part  of  labor  ijade 
Wagner  Labor  Act  will  be 
in  bringing  capital  and  lalx^r 
understanding. 


Double  Our  Defense 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0 
Wednesday 


on  account  of  principal  as  well 
different  than  it  would  be  in  the 


K  ousing  .Administration  reports  that 

i  ig  were  broken.     Small-home  mort- 

1  Dialed   $121,700,000    compared    with 

for  last  August.     By  the  end  of 

amount  of  $1,450,000,000  had  been 

including   that   on    property    Im- 

$2,300,000,000. 

the  present  $3,000,000,000  limit 
insured  mortgages  wiU  be  reached 
g  fiscal  year.    Consequently  busi- 
few  exceptions,  have  heartily  sup- 
provisions  of  the  Housmg  Act  and 
mding  Insurable  mortgages.    While 
;  imit   be    increased  to  $3,600,000,000. 
maximum  contained   in  the   bill 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  would 
rate  freely  during  the  coming  year. 
;o  permit  P.  H.  A.  to  continue  m- 
leglslation. 
this  proposal  so  that  the  P,  H.  A. 
for   the   months   ahead   without 
uncertainties.    Since  the  F.  H.  A.  is 
.1  re  are  no  considerations  of  expense 
ere    is   no  other   New    Deal    agency 
the   P.  «H.    A.   to   stimulate   private 
depressed  industry. 


I  wish  also  to  state  that  what 
nization  applies  to  nearly  all  of 
t.  C.  C,  U.  S.  H.  A.,  R.  p.  C. 
Bank,  which  has  increased 
our  Division  of  the  Department 
enemies  of  labor  cease  sniping 
prejudicial  information,  the  coun- 
benefits  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
tremendously  in  reducing  the  number 
intry.    With  an  end  to  the  frie- 
rs, I  am  confident  that  the 
recognized  as  a  tremendous  help 
to  a  better  and  more  helpful 


few 


In  Strategic  Minerals 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRA^rCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
April  12.  1939 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakotf .  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  understood 
that  within  a  few  days  this  House  will  consider  House  bill 
5191,  the  so-called  Paddis  bil  on  strategic  minerals.  I  think 
that  a  large  majority  of  t]  le  Members  of  Congress  favor 
strengthening  our  national  d(  fense  by  the  acquisition  of  stock 
pUes  of  certain  strategic  mir  erals  to  guard  against  a  critical 
shortage  in  a  sudden  emerge  icy. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  available  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  a  moj  t  thought-provoking  statement 
by  O.  L.  Brownlee.  editorial  writer  for  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Tribune,  relative  to  tie  Faddis  bill.  It  is  particularly 
addressed  to  the  omission,  in  jhe  Faddis  bill,  of  an  appropriate 
section  to  provide  for  the  pirchase  of  domestic  materials  in 
creating  this  the  desired  stoc^c  piles.     Mr.  Brownlee,  in  com- 


pany with  many  Members  of 
chase  of  domestic  materials. 


Congress,  believes  that  the  pur- 
insofar  as  possible,  will  give  us 


double  defense — the  stores  ve  actually  buy  and  the  stores 


I 
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In  the  ground  whose  existence  will  be  proven  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  plants  and  processes  to  make  them  available. 

This  double  defense,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  only  give  us 
emergency  protection  but  will  mean  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  United  States. 

To  accomplish  this  double  defense  various  amendments  to 
the  Faddis  bill  have  been  proposed.  After  consultation  with 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  House,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  following  amendment  would  accomplish  the  purpose  and 
give  us  double  defense,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  Faddis  bill: 

PROPOSED   "DOUBLE   DEFENSE"   AMENDMENT  TO   H.   B.    SI 91 

Page  4.  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "And  provided 
further.  That  purchases  under  this  act  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Buy  American  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (47  Stat.  1520).  but  a 
ref-sonable  time,  not  to  exceed  1  year,  shall  be  allowed  for  produc- 
tion and  delivery  from  domestic  sources;  and  In  the  case  of  any 
such  material  available  in  the  United  States,  but  which  has  not 
been  developed  commerciaUy.  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  direct  the  purchase  of  such  material  without 
requiring  the  vendor  to  give  bond;  but  nothing  herein  shall  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  material  delivered  shall  meet  the 
specifications  on  which  the  order  was  placed." 

The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  presented  in  Mr. 
Brownlee's  address,  which,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted,  is  submitted  herewith: 

The  Purchase  of  Strategic  Minerals 

(An  address  by  O.  L.  Brownlee.  chief  editorial  writer.  Sioux  City 

(Iowa)  Tribune,  over  radio  station  KTRI,  J*Iarch  30,  1939) 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  briefly  and  as  forcibly 
as  I  can  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  facts  concerning  what  I 
ccnsKler  one  of  the  trickiest  biUs  pending  in  tlie  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  a  bill  which  forcibly  Illustrates  how  certain  vested 
Interests  operate  to  prevent  the  development  of  Americas  natural 
resources. 

The  bill  Is  known  as  H.  R.  5191.  by  Congressman  Faddis.  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  bears  a  favorable  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

This  bill  would  appropriate  $100,000,000  to  be  expended  over 
the  next  4  years  for  the  acquisition  by  Government  of  reserve 
stocks  of  the  so-called  strategic  and  critical  minerals,  such  as 
manganese,  chrome  ore.  tungsten,  vanadium,  tin,  etc.,  of  which 
this  country  produces  a  deficiency.  We  should  have  such  reserves 
as  a  measure  of  safety  in  wartime. 

We  have  adequate  supplies  of  these  minerals,  except  perhaps  In 
the  case  of  tm.  In  this  country,  but  tliey  never  have  been  devel- 
oped, because  American  enterprise  cannot  produce  these  minerals 
and  pay  an  American  wage  scale  in  competition  with  foreign  ores 
produced  by  peon  or  slave  lalxjr. 

ACnVITT    or  STEEL    INTERESTS 

Up  to  this  time  American  steel  interests  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Congress  not  to  put  adequate  tariffs  on  these  minerals 
so  that  our  American  producers  coiild  meet  foreign  competition. 
Their  attitude  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  steel  companies 
own  manganese  mines  in  Africa  and  BrazU.  and  where  they  do  not 
actually  own  competitive  mines  abroad  they  prefer  to  acquire  these 
raw  materials  by  exchanging  finished  goods  lor  them — In  other 
words,  by  barter. 

That  makes  the  American  steel  Industry  dependent  upon  sources 
of  supply  4.000  to  7.000  miles  away  for  ores  without  which  it 
cannot  operate  at  all.  That  is  dangerous  business  under  war  condi- 
tions and  lmf>oses  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  American  Navy. 
We  lost  one  manganese-laden  ship,  the  Cyclops,  with  229  olficers 
and  men.  during  the  World  War.  and  the  blood  of  those  men  is  on 
the  hands  of  the  Industrialists  and  politicians  wlio  have  been 
responsible  for  preventing  the  development  of  our  domestic  deposits 
of  these  minerals. 

This  Faddis  bill  provides  that  the  American  Government  may 
acquire  reserve  stocks  of  these  minerals  in  one  or  all  of  three  ways, 
to  wit:  (1)  By  granting  debtor  nations  credit  on  their  war  debts; 
(2)  by  exchanging  surplus  farm  commodities  for  minerals;  (3)  by 
outright  purchase.  It  further  provides  lor  future  "scientiflc.  tech- 
nological, and  economic  investigations"  to  be  made  by  certain 
bureaus  of  Government  to  determine  the  quantities  and  grades  of 
these  ores  that  may  exist  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  the  "Joker"  In  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
the  principal  foreign  suppliers  of  these  minerals,  except  Russia,  do 
not  owe  us  anj^thing  en  war  account,  and  certainly  Russia  will  never 
pay  us  anything.  In  the  second  place,  tlie  principal  suppliers — 
Russia.  Brazil,  India,  and  the  African  Gold  Coast — do  not  need  our 
surplus  farm  products — granting  that  we  have  any,  which  I  seri- 
ously doubt. 

The  Government  bureaus  charged  with  making  the  proposed 
investigations  already  have  all  the  information  they  need,  or  they 
can  readily  obtam  it  from  private  enterprise.  This  proposal  is  only 
designed  to  delay  further  the  development  of  American  mines  and 
to  perpetuate  the  steel  industry's  international  control  of  minerals 

There  remains,  then,  under  this  bill.  Just  one  way  to  acquire 
reserve  stocks  at  these  precious  minerals  which  we  need,  and  that 


Is  by  outright  purchase,  and.  under  the  Paddls  bill,  we'd  have  to 
purchase  them  abroad. 


another    CLEVXR    "JOItlE 

There  Is  another  very  clever  "Joker"  in  this  bill.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it.  Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  "for  the  storage  and  main- 
tenance and.  where  necessary  to  prevent  deterioration,  for  the  rota- 
tion of  such  materials.  That  word  "roUtlon"  is  the  peg  upon  which 
this  "joker"  hangs.  It  would  make  possible  the  immediate  sale  to 
the  Government  of  all  stocks  of  these  imported  ores  now  held  in 
bond  or  in  the  yards  of  the  big  steel  companies. 

This  reference  to  the  deterioration  of  these  minerals  is  a  Joke 
becau.«!e.  when  properly  Ehcltcred.  they  do  not  suffer  material 
deterioration. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  thing:  Testimony  given  before  the 
committee  which  acted  on  this  bill  revealed  that  United  States  steel 
companies  now  have  on  t>cnded  yards  in  this  country  851379  tons 
of  manganese,  which  they  have  imported,  and  about  150.000  tons, 
also  imported,  on  which  they  have  paid  the  small  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound.  This  is  the  largest  peacetime  reserve  of  these  ores 
we  have  ever  had — maybe  the  steel  companies  have  been  fore- 
handed and  have  been  anticipating  war. 

PROFITS   FOR    ROMEBODT    HERE 

In  Other  words,  the  steel  companies  now  have  on  hand  practically 
enough  manganese  to  operate  for  a  year,  even  under  stress  of  war, 
without  importing  any.  There  is  no  emergency  that  warrants  the 
United  States  rushing  into  the  world  markets  to  buy  more  manga- 
nese. If  war  were  declared  tomorrow,  we'd  have  plenty  of  time 
In  which  to  develop  our  own  mines.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war 
prices  domestic  production  was  pushed  up  to  345,000  tons  yearly 
capacity  in  1917-18. 

The  steel  companies  have  a  good  many  millions  of  dollso^  Invested 
In  this  huge  stock  of  manganese.  Under  this  "rotaUon"  clause  they 
would  be  enabled  immediately  to  unload  It  on  the  Government, 
which,  of  course,  would  purchase  It  with  borrowed  money,  thereby 
freeing  their  own  capital  and  enabling  them  to  go  Into  the  world 
markets  and  purchos?  outright  or  barter  finished  steel  for  more 
manganese.     Meantime  domestic  development  would  languish. 

The  steel  Industry  and  the  Federal  bureaucrats  continue  to  repeat 
their  claim  that  American  deposits  of  these  ores  are  low  grade 
They  are  low  grade  in  the  sen.se  that  the  conglomerate  in  which 
they  are  found  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  monganese.  tung- 
sten, chrome,  etc..  than  some  foreign  deposits,  but  manganese  is 
manganese  and  tungsten  Is  tungsten  and  chrome  is  chrome,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  found  do  not  change  their 
character. 

In  the  case  of  manganese.  I  know  of  no  AmcrlcBn  deposit  that 
shows  less  than  18  percent  of  that  mineral.  The  Cuban-American 
Manganese  Co.  operates  a  Cuban  deposit  containing  only  13  percent 
and  has  been  selling  the  ore  In  the  United  States  for  years — 
presumably  at  a  ptoQt. 

DEVELOP  THESE  DOMESTIC  DEPOSrTS 

All  this  Is  Important  to  Sioux  City  and  to  the  23  States  In  which 
manganese  and  these  other  strategic  minerals  are  found,  and  csoe- 
cially  to  South  Dakota,  lor  Just  200  miles  upstream  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  there  is  a  deposit  of  manganifcrous-bearlng  ore  which 
private  and  Government  engineers  state  contains  100.000.000  tons 
of  manganese.    This  is  the  great  Chamberlain  deposit. 

Development  of  that  one  deposit  alone  would  render  the  United 
States  militarily  secure  with  respect  to  manganese.  It  would  Justify 
extension  of  the  Missouri  River  navigation  channel  from  Sioux 
City  to  Chamberlain,  S  Dak.,  which  would  give  eastern  and  central 
South  Dakota  and  northern  Nebraska  the  benefit  of  materially 
reduced  freight  rates  on  such  items  as  grain,  coal,  gasoline,  salt, 
sulfur,  lime,  etc.,  amounting  to  several  million  dollars  annually. 

Thus  It  will  be  sc?en  that  our  farmers  and  every  line  of  business 
enterprise  hereabouts  has  a  stake  in  the  development  of  South 
Dakota  minerals,  and  we  want  the  steel  industry  to  know  that  we 
resent  their  policies  which  tend  to  prevent  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  Mr.  Faddis,  who  halls  from  a  Pennsylvania  steel 
district,  is  not  competent  to  legislate  for  the  Middle  West,  and  we 
resent  the  action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  In 
recommending  for  passage  a  bill  that  Is  clearly  a  subversion  of  the 
interests  of  this  section  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Nation  itself. 

We  resent  as  presumptions  and  un-American  any  action  looking 
to  the  suppression  of  industry  and  the  development  of  resources 
which  the  Lord  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  our  streams  and  forests 
and  our  deposits  of  ores  such  as  are  found  In  the  Black  Hills.  We 
condemn  as  unsound  the  policy  of  giving  pay  rolls  to  Asiatic.  Bra- 
zilian, and  African  coolies  which  prof>erly  belong  to  American 
worklngmen. 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  our  own  relations  with  these  same  steel 
companies  which  have  taken  from  the  American  people  m  the  form 
of  tariff  benefits  more  than  $8,000,000,000  within  the  past  15  years — 
•731.000.000  in  1937  alone.  We  paid  our  part  of  that  tariff.  It 
doesnt  Increase  their  popularity  in  this  territory  when  we  realize 
th3y.  like  the  dog  In  the  manger  that  couldn't  eat  hay  but  wouldn't 
let  the  cattle  go  near  It.  are  fostermg  policlee  which  interfere  with 
our  growth  and  our  development  and  even  our  ability  to  buy  more 
steel  products. 

These  strategic  ores  Industries  make  no  unreasonable  demands 
upon  Congress.  All  that  they  ask  is  equal  treatment  with  steel  in 
the  matter  of  tariffs.  An  Increase  m  the  tariff  on  manganese  of 
only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  for  Instance,  would  make  poeslble  the 
opening  of  mines  which  could  turn  out  at  least  200.000  tons  of 
product  per  year  and  which  directly  and  indirectly  would  eznpkij 
approximately  25,000  heads  of  families. 
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Such  an  IncreaBe  In  the  tariff  would  add  oiUy  7  cents  to  the  price 
of  a  ton  of  steel,  since  It  requires  only  14  povmds  of  manganese  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel.  Think  of  it!  The  steel  Industry  wont  absorb 
that  little  7  cents  per  ton  when  Ita  own  benefits  In  1937  amounted 
to  114.47  per  ton. 

WHY  NOT   "EDUCATIONAL   OBOEBS"? 

Acting  on  the  ad\ice  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  them  to  place  "educational 
orders"  with  manufacturers  for  other  Items  of  war  equipment. 
That  Is  done  to  enable  manufacturers  to  develop  machinery  and 
have  it  In  reserve  for  the  making  of  such  Items  In  the  event  of  war- 
time demand.  Why  cannot  Congress  give  our  domestic  mining 
Interests  the  same  kind  of  treatment?  Is  it  more  vital  that  we  have 
a  reserve  of  machinery  to  manufacture  shells,  for  instance,  than  it 
Is  that  we  have  a  reserve  of  mines  to  produce  the  metal  Jackets  for 
thoee  shells? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  thank  goodness.  Is  not 
so  narrow-minded  as  that  of  the  lower  House.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  reported  out  the  Thomas  bill,  which  appropriates  the 
same  amount  of  money — $100.000.000 — to  buy  stock  piles  of  strategic 
ores,  but  it  specifies  that  these  materials  shall  be  purchased  abroad 
only  In  amounts  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  American  domestic 
enterprise. 

(Note.— Senate  passed  Thomas  bill  without  substantial  change 
since  date  of  this  address.) 

We  live  In  a  period  of  great  stress  and  anxiety  In  which  orthodox 
principles  and  practices  of  Government  and  business  are  being 
challenged  by  a  new  set  of  facts  which  clearly  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  changing  some  of  our  long-established  policies.  Many 
practices  which  until  recently  were  regarded  as  sound  economically 
and  good  business  today  are  actually  subversive  of  the  national 
welfare. 

I  am  only  a  humble  citizen  of  this  great  Republic.  I  do  not 
own  a  single  mineral  lease  nor  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  any 
mining  or  steel  corporation.  But  I  want  to  see  my  country  made 
militarily  secure  and  I  want  to  see  all  of  our  people  happily  and 
usefully  employed  producing  and  utilizing  the  natviral  resources 
with  which  Oo<l  has  endowed  this  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13. 1939 


bilHon-dollar  Congiess. 
.-'^'■'Th: 


Agricultural    Appropriations    and    Farm    Parity 

Payments 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON.  OF  MIS- 
SOURI. AND  EDWARD  A.  ©"NKAL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FARM  BUREAU  ^UERATION,  OVER  THE  N.  B.  C.  FARM 
AND  HOME  HOUR.  APRIL  8,  1939 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  addresses 
delivered  on  April  8,  1939,  by  Hon.  Clarence  Cannon.  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri,  and  President  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

BAOIO  ADDRESS  BT   HON.   (XA&ENCE  CANNON,   Or  MlSSOtmi 

When  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Filty -fifth  Congress  It  was 
announced  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  appropriations  for  all  departments  of  the  Govemment  for 
2  years  had  reached  a  grand  total  of  a  billion  dollars,  headlines 
flashed  the  news  from  coast  to  coast  and  editorials  In  every  metro- 
politan newspaper  In  the  Nation  commented  apprehensively  on  a 
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This  session  of  Congress  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported out  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  In  excess  of  a  blUlon 
dollars  for  1  year  only  and  for  one  department  of  the  Government 
alone — the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  the  newspapers  had 
very  little  to  say  about  It. 

A  billion  dollars  for  agriculture;  but  perhaps  that  Is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  lack  of  editorial  interest.  For  when  .you  come  to 
examine  this  long  bill,  with  its  hiuidreds  of  items  and  millions  of 
dollars,  you  discover  that  the  term  "agrlciiltural  appropriation 
bill"  Is  largely  a  misnomer  and  highly  misleading,  and  that  while 
It  Is  known  as  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  money  it  appropriates  is  for  other  than 
agricultural   purposes. 

PcH-  example,  the  bill  carries  t€.000.000  for  the  Weather  Bureau, 
of  only  incidental  service  to  agriculture,  and  now  maintained  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  and  military  air  service;  »7,000.000  for 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  kindred  stock  diseases,  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  consumers;  $5,000,000  for 
■leat  Inspection,  a  service  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  packers 
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and  middlemen,  through  its 
ness  to  the  general  public; 
estry  Service,  not  even   a 
cipally  in  the  protection  and 
national  resources;  $4,000,000 
the  conservation  of  wildlife,  a 
comes  In  greater  volume   and 
country;  nearly  $200,000,000  for 
laudable  activity,  but  one  in 
than  any  other  citizen    (in 
adequate  sum  is  provided  for 
farm  with  the  great  system  of 
of  this  money  is  spent ) ;    two 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
the  processors,  and  not  as  it 
etc..  of  secondary  Importance 
benefit  to  the  farmer  than  to 
forest  roads  and  trails,  spent 
of  practically  no  agricultural 
throughout  the  bill  too 
So  when  prompted  to 
appropriation  bill  and  the  a 
that  a  large  part  of  it  is  far 
charged  neither  to  the  farmer 

But  such  items  serve  to 
portance,  probably  the  most  w 
affecting    directly    and 
directly   or   Indirectly   every 
tirban  and  rural,  field  and 

In  this  connection  there 
the   Jurisdiction   and   ftmctio4s 
House — the    Conunlttee    on 
which  cannot  report 
proprlatlcns,   exclusively   an 
not  report   legislation.    In 
culture   writes   the   farm 
And  the   Committee   on 
operate    those    laws    and    put 
Without  money  to  run  them 
ammunition  or  automobiles 
Appropriations,   In   the 
the  ammunition  and  the  g&i 
mare  go. 

Let    lis   take    a    concrete 
passed   the   Farm   Act  of    1938 
country   be  paid  parity   price  i 
meant  nothing  and  the  farme* 
Commlttee  on  Appropriations 
vldlng  the  money  to  make  th« 
What  is  a  parity  price?     I 
and  said  about  parity  prices, 
debate   in   Congress   on   farm 
everybody  understands  that  a 
eggs,   and    other    farm   produces 
farmer's  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
same  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and 
war. 

Everybody  will  remember 
products  and  the  price  of 
labor  and  wages  for  union 
the  price   schedules  of  that 
economic  equality  with  labor 
and  all  prices  advanced 
went  up.     Wage  scales  went 
peak  in  the  economic  history 
satisfied,  everybody  had 
and  to  spare,  everybody  was 
city.     But,   with    the   close   ol 
pened — a  thing  as  unfair 
surprising. 

The  bottom  fell  out  of 
thing  the  farmer  had  to  bus 
fell  from  $28  to  «2.     Wheat 
Eggs  dropped  from  60  cents  to 
portion.     Now  that  would 
everything  that  went  up  wit:  i 
farm  prices.    But  Incredible 
falling   labor   and    industry 
but  advanced,  xintil  today  it 
it  cost  to  ship  $1.50  corn  In 
than  it  cost  to  ship  35-cent 
to  buy  a  binder  to  cut  60-cenl 
to  cut  $2.40  wheat.     And 
cents,  the  union  wage  scale  is 
eggs  were  60  cents.     Do  our 
who  eat  ham  and  eggs,  approve 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand 
Increases  in  either  wages  or 
wages  and  high  prices.    But 
leans  that  if  he  pays  high 
high  prices  for  the  output  of 
wage  for  his  labor  and  a  fair 
a  parity  is — as  fair  a  price  for 
must  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

And  the  Justice  of  that 
leal  parties  have  promised 


giaranty  of  quality  and  wholesome- 
apfroxlmately  $20,000,000  for  the  For- 
of  agriculture,  consumed   prln- 
<  evelopment  of  national  forests  and 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Svu-vey. 
lational  Interest,  demand  for  which 
insistence  from  the  city  than  the 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  a  most 
w4ich  the  fEirmer  is  no  more  interested 
out  of  this  amount  a  wohlly  in- 
firm-to-market  roads,  connecting  the 
!  nterurban  hlghwaj^.  for  which  most 
and  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
which  deals  with  food  as  it  leaves 
leaves  the  farm,  and  with  cosmetics, 
the  farm,  and,  at  most,  of  no  more 
any  other  Industry;   $10,000,000  for 
largely  in  the  national  forests  and 
>enefit  whatever;   and  similar  items 
numei  ous  to  mention, 
comir  ent  on  the  size  of  the  agricultural 
mo  int  it  carries.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
ffom  being  agrictiltural,  and  is  to  be 
nor  the  farm, 
the  bill,  already  of  surpassing  Im- 
iilely  diacussed  of  all  the  supply  bills, 
immeqlately    every    congressional    district, 
and   industry   in   the   Nation, 
factory,  farm  and  city. 

sometimes  a  tendency  to  confuse 
of   two  great   committees  of  the 
^rlculture,    a    legislative    committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
a|}proprlatlng   committee   which   can- 
words  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
establlshes   the   farm   programs. 
Appijopriations  furnishes   the  money   to 
these    fairm    programs    into    efFect. 
Ibrm  programs  are  like  guns  without 
viithout  gas.     And  the  Conunlttee  on 
agrlci  Itiiral   appropriation   bill,  furnishes 
supplies  the  money  to  make  the 
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Inftance.     The    Seventy-fifth    Congress 
directing   that  the   farmers  of  the 
for   their   products.     But   the   law 
's  prices  were  not  affected  until  the 
put  through  an  appropriation  pro- 
law  operative. 

suppose  so  much  has  been  written 

iT\<X  there  has  been  such  exhaustive 

parity   for   the   last   20   years,   that 

parity  price  for  wheat,  com.  cotton, 

is   a  price   which   will  make   the 

ind  eggs  today  buy  as  much  as  the 

eggs  would  have  bovight  before  the 

tllat  before  the  war  the  price  of  farm 

nxa  lufactured  products,  wages  for  farm 

la  >or,  were  fairly  adjusted,  and  under 

jay  agriculttire   was  on  a  plane   of 

and  IndTistry.    Then  came  the  war 

prices  went  up.     Industrial  prices 

dp— went  up  together  to  the  highest 

of  the  country.    And  everybody  was 

purcl  asing  power,  everybody  had  enough 

)rcspero\xs — on  the  farm  and  in  the 

the   war,   a   surprising   thing    hap- 

an^  unjust  and  inequitable  as  it   was 

faitn  prices  while  the  prices  of  every- 
remalned  at  wartime  levels.     Hogs 
jirent  down   from   $2  40  to  30   cents. 
8  cents.    And  everything  else  In  pro- 
have  been  so  bad  if  the  price  of 
farm  prices  had  come  down  with 
it  may  seem,  while  agriculture  was 
only  maintained   wartime   levels 
^osts  more  to  ship  45-cent  corn  than 
costs  more  to  ship  9-cent  cotton 
cotton  during  the  war;    takes  more 
wheat  than  it  took  to  buy  a  binder 
,  when  pork  Is  $7  and  eggs  are  20 
higher  than  when  pork  was  $23  and 
who  wear  cotton  clothing,  and 
of  that  discrepancy? 
us.     The  farmer  does  not  object  to 
irlces.    The  farmer  believes  in  high 
submits  to  all  fair-minded  Amer- 
for  the  products  of  labor  and 
industry  he  is  entitled  to  an  honest 
•rice  for  his  products.     That  Is  what 
what  the  farmer  sells  as  the  farmer 
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coqtention  Is  so  obvious  that  all  polit- 
In  their  national  platforms.    And 
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the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  at  last  wrote  into  law  a  provision  to 
pay  parity  prices. 

But  such  laws  are  of  no  effect  until  money  is  provided  to  make 
them  operative.  They  are  as  has  been  said  like  guns  without  am- 
munition or  automobiles  without  gas.  So  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations last  year  provided  $212,000,000  and  this  year  reported 
out  $250,000,000  for  parity  prices.  Tliese  amounts  are  not  sufficient 
to  give  the  farmer  full  p£U-lty  but  they  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

From  the  $212,000,000  appropriated  last  year  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  will  receive  11  cents  a  bushel  more  for  wheat  than  they 
have  already  been  paid;  6  cents  a  bushel  more  for  corn;  and  nearly 
2  cents  a  pound  more  for  cotton  on  their  1938  crop,  payable  this 
coming  September  and  October.  And  if  the  $250,000,000  appropria- 
tion is  made  they  wjll  receive  as  much  or  more  for  their  1939  crop 
payable  in  1940.  We  had  a  hard  fight  on  parity  in  the  House,  and 
lost  by  a  vote  of  191  to  204.  Six  votes  would  have  changed  it.  But 
if  the  Senate  adds  It  to  the  bill  and  the  country  supports  us  we 
have  enough  votes  to  pass  it  when  it  comes  back  to  the  House  in 
conference  and  to  spare. 

And  industry  and  labor  will  profit  as  well  as  agriculture.  The 
day  these  checks  reach  the  farm,  the  cash  registers  will  begin  to 
ring  In  every  business  In  the  community,  orders  will  start  flowing 
to  the  factories  and  labor  will  be  called  back  on  the  Job.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  Inverse  ratio,  when  farm  prices  fall  farm  buying 
power  drops,  factories  close,  and  labor  Is  out  of  a  Job.  Agriculture 
and  labor  and  industry  are  aU  m  the  same  boat.  We  must  sink 
or  swim  together. 

And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  when  hogs  were  $28  and 
eggs  were  60  cents  there  was  not  a  single  hungry  child  in  America, 
and  when  hogs  were  82  and  eggs  were  8  cents  famine  stalked  like 
a  grim  spectre  through  alley  and  lane  and  bread  lines  formed  and 
soup  kitchens  cpened  in  every  city  in  the  Nation. 

My  friends,  farm  parity  means  business  parity.  A  square  deal 
for  agriculture  Is  a  square  deal  for  labor  and  industry.  And  in- 
evitably, irrevocably,  inexorably,  farm  prosperity  Is  national 
proEperlty. 

RADIO   ADDRZSS  BT  PRESmENT  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL,   AMERICAN  FARM   BtTRKAU 

FEDERATION 

Right  now  the  Farm  Bureau  is  engaged  in  a  new  and  intense  bat- 
tle for  farm  equality,  and  today  I  want  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  this  dramatic  fight 

You  have  Just  heard  Representative  Cannon  discuss  agricul- 
tural appropriations  and  farm  parity  payments. 

I  realize  that  farmers  generally  are  unaware  of  the  farm  crisis 
that  has  developed  in  Washington.  While  you  have  been  busy  with 
spring  planting  and  launching  the  1939  farm  program,  the  enemies 
of  agriculture  have  gone  into  action.  They  are  following  their 
usual  tactics  and  are  seeking  to  "divide  and  conquer."  They  are 
trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  city  and  country.  They  are  trying 
to  split  the  farm  groups,  playing  cotton  farmers  off  again.st  the 
producers  of  other  commodities.  They  are  fighting  President  Roose- 
velt s  export  program  to  open  up  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
American  cotton  and  regain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton.  They  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 
They  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  national  farm  program  which  or- 
ganized agriculture  has  succeeded  m  building  after  its  long  15-year 
fight. 

The  situation  in  Congress  has  come  to  a  head  over  two  Issues. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  parity 
payments  and  surplus  removal.  The  second  deals  with  the  question 
of  keeping  our  fair  share  of  expert  markets,  especially  for  cotton. 
These  two  issues  are  at  the  heart  of  the  general  fight  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  waging. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  Justice  of  the  farmers*  cause  and 
has  written  into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  the 
principle  of  farm  parity.  But  to  carry  out  this  principle  it  must 
appropriate  the  funds.  Parity  payments  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
tariff  and  other  artificial  benefits  granted  to  Industry  and  labor, 
which  are  reflected  in  the  costs  of  everj'thing  the  farmer  buys. 

As  It  did  a  year  ago,  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  leading  the  fight  for 
parity  payments  for  use  next  year.  But,  despite  our  efforts  and 
the  gallant  and  able  leadership  of  Congressman  Cannon  and  other 
stalwart  friends  of  agriculture,  we  were  defeated  In  the  House  by 
a  close  vote  of  204  to  191. 

Why  did  this  happen,  you  are  asking?  That's  a  question  you 
should  ask  of  your  Representative  in  Congress. 

Who  stood  with  us?  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Democrats 
and  20  Republicans.  Wlio  defeated  us?  Sixty-eight  Democrats 
and  135  Republicans.  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  16  agricultural  States  voted  solidly  with  the 
farmers.  Ten  of  these  16  States  were  in  the  South.  But  it  was 
distressing  to  see  that  some  Congressmen  from  farm  districts  voted 
with  the  enemies  of  agriculture  against  parity  for  farmers.  Who 
is  working  for  you,  and  who  against  you.  here  in  Washington? 
If  your  Representative  or  Senator  is  working  against  you.  let  him 
know  where  you  stand. 

Doubtless  some  Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, honestly  felt  they  were  practicing  economy.  But  I  am 
afraid  some  of  them  were  fighting  agriculture  under  the  cloak 
of  economy  or  sacrificing  farmers'  interests  for  their  own  political 
advantage. 

Diu-ing  the  last  6  years  payments  to  farmers  have  amounted  to 
about  $2,400,000,000.  That  Is  a  lot  of  money,  but  those  payments 
have  been  a  major  factor  In  Increasing  our  farm  Income  durmg 


that  period  by  a  total  of  nearly  $17,000,000,000.  The  increase  In 
farm  Income  in  turn  has  helped  to  increase  national  income  by  an 
aggregate  of  $102.000  000.000.  Surely  our  business  friends  would 
agree  that  a  $100,000,030,000  return  from  a  two  and  a  half  biUicn- 
dollar  investment  compares  favorably  with  the  results  gained  by  the 
mo.st  wisely  nranagod  corporation. 

Now.  if  in  the  name  of  economy  such  a  profitable  program  Is  to 
be  wrecked  and  hamstrung,  the  outcome  will  be  quite  opposite  to 
the  fiscal  Improvement  we  all  want  to  see.  For  if  farm  income  and 
national  income  go  down  Treasury  revenues  will  go  down,  und 
balancing  the  Budget  will  actually  be  more  difficult. 

And  while  our  minds  are  turned  to  this  matter  of  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  agriculture,  more  permanent  n^thoda  of 
financing  our  farm  program  ought  to  be  considered.  Some  depend- 
able source  of  revenue  is  urgently  needed. 

The  other  engagement  now  being  fought  In  Congress  concerns 
the  surplus  problem,  especially  as  it  concerns  cotton,  wheat,  dairy 
products,  lard,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  goes  to  the  heart  dt 
the  whole  farm-surplus  question.  Ever  since  the  McNary-Haugen 
days  of  the  early  1920's  we  have  struggled  to  control  farm  surpluses. 
Now.  as  then,  we  have  a  domestic  price  problem  ana  an  exj-ort 
market  problem.  Now,  as  then,  we  are  fighting  to  keep  world  faim 
prices  from  wrecking  domestic  farm  prices.  We  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram now  under  which  4.000.000  farmers  are  cooperating  which  *ill 
take  care  of  the  surplus  when  It  has  a  sure  chance  to  op>er8te. 
This  is  the  best  hll-around  program  farmers  have  ever  had.  But 
our  Immediate  emergency  need  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  sur- 
pluses, especially  those  which  piled  up  during  the  i-year  period 
when  we  had  no  real  production  control. 

Briefly,  our  program  is  as  follows: 

First.  Maintain   the   AKricuUural   Adjustment  Act  of  1038. 

Second.  Provide  $250,000,000  lor  parity  payments  to  the  five  basic 
crops  to  be  allocated  en  the  basis  of  the  formula  in  the  act. 

Third.  Provide  $150,000,000  to  supplement  the  funds  In  section  32 
for  the  use  of  all  commodities  in  disposing  of  their  surpluses  both 
In  the  domestic  market  and  in  the  export  markets. 

Fourth.  Make  sure  that  American  agriculture  has  Its  fair  share 
of  the  world  market  for  Its  export  crops. 

Fifth.  Oppose  any  attempt  to  destroy  commodity  loans  and 
cheapen  farm  prices. 

This  program  will  enable  farmers  to  keep  their  supplies  In  bal- 
ance with  demand.  It  will  safeguard  farm  prices  and  farm  income. 
If  we  can  keep  the  loan  features  and  get  these  parity  payments,  it 
will  assure  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  Triple  A  program  re- 
turns that  will  approximate  at  least  75  percent  of  parity.  If  we 
can  also  obtain  the  Increased  funds  for  section  32,  we  can  get  rid 
of  these  accumulated  .surpluses  which  are  depressing  farm  prices. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  farm  problem.  It  is  a  city  problem,  too.  The 
truth  is  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  funds  charged  to  agri- 
culture for  disposal  of  surpluses  really  goes  to  feed  hungry  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  out  of  work.  In  other  words,  some  of  the 
money  that  is  earmarked  for  agriculture  really  goee  for  relief  and 
assvimes  a  burden  that  under  noimal  business  conditions  would 
be  carried  by  city  Industry. 

Just  now  cotton  is  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  13.000.000,- 
bale  carry-over  and  our  exports  of  cotton  are  down  to  three  and  one- 
half  million  bales,  less  than  one-half  our  normal  exports.  Every- 
body recognizes  that  something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  thU 
enormous  surplus  of  cotton. 

To  get  this  cotton  picture  clear,  let's  look  back  a  moment  at  the 
situation  we  had  in  1932.  At  that  time  the  carry-over  had  piled 
up  to  13.000.000  bales,  about  the  same  as  now.  Domestic  consump- 
tion had  fallen  to  less  than  5.000.000  bales — the  lowest  since  1921. 
And  the  price  had  fallen  to  5  cents  a  pound.  At  that  time  all  of 
our  cotton  sold  at  the  world  price. 

During  the  next  few  years,  imder  the  Triple  A  program,  the  cot- 
ton picture  was  transformed.  The  surplus  was  rapidly  reduced 
and  the  price  increased  from  5  cents  to  12  cents  or  more  a  pound. 
Domestic  consumption  increased  from  6.000,000  bales  to  nearly 
8.000.000  bales  in  1937. 

But  again  the  picture  changed.  The  effective  controls  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  1936.  Acreage 
Jumped  up.  and  production  Increased.  The  record  crop  of  19.000.- 
000  bales  filled  the  warchous?s  to  overflowing  once  more  with 
surplus  cotton. 

Under  the  weight  of  this  surplus  the  price  of  cotton  dropped. 
Only  the  commodity  loan  feature  of  the  new  farm  act  kept  the 
price  from  collapsing  to  the  1932  level  cr  below.  With  this  loan 
which  has  maintained  the  domestic  price  at  around  8  cents,  do- 
mestic consumption  during  the  current  year  is  running  at  the 
second  highest  rate  since  1929.  This  proves  that  the  cotton  loan. 
In  protecting  the  domestic  price,  does  not  handicap  domestic  con- 
sumption. But  the  surplus  produced  in  1937  also  caused  the 
world  price  of  cotton  to  fall.  As  a  remit  the  83-cent  loan  is 
vmexpectedly  hampering  our  exports  of  cotton. 

What  we  must  have  Is  a  means  of  letting  our  cotton  flow  freely 
into  the  world  market,  meeting  the  competition  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  protecting  our  domestic 
price. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  fighting  for  such  a 
plan.  Our  board  of  directors  took  action  on  March  9  urging  its 
adoption.  On  March  10  we  presented  our  plan  to  President  Roose- 
velt. Following  our  recommendation,  the  President  on  March  28 
proposed  a  plan  for  moving  American  surpliues  of  cotton  Into 
export  and  make  sure  of  our  fair  share  of  the  world  cotton  market. 

To  the  South,  the  world  market  for  cotton  Is  all -important. 
In  the  past  we  have  exported  a  larger  part  of  our  cotton  crop 


I- 
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Utan  we  tuive  used  In  this  country.  U  the  South  la  not  to  face 
eccnomlc  ruin  and  Ita  plight  seriously  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation,  our  foreign  market  for  cotton  must  be  saved. 

W«  believe  that  such  a  plan  will  vfork  for  cotton,  because  a 
gimllar  plan  is  already  In  effect  for  wheat.  The  wheat  export 
program  at  relatively  small  cost  Is  protecting  the  American  price 
and  giving  the  wheat  producer  his  fair  share  of  the  export  market. 
The    wheat    growers    are    heartily    supporting    this    program. 

Applying  the  same  plan  to  cotton  would  be  good  business  for 
atlU  another  reason.  To  store  the  huge  cotton  surplus  Is  costing 
the  Government  almost  a  million  dollars  a  week.  Wouldn't  it  be 
a  good  Idea  to  use  this  money  to  move  the  cotton  Into  trade 
channels?  This  seems  far  better  than  for  the  cotton  Industry 
to  a«k  enormous  axima  from  the  United  States  Treasury  which  it 
Is  Impossible  to  get. 

The  cotton -export  p'an.  strangely  enough,  is  meeting  with  strong 
opposition.  Senators  have  reported  that  large  numbers  of  tele- 
grams have  poured  In  from  the  Interests  who  derive  their  Income 
from  handling  the  cotton  of  the  farmer.  Opposition  Is  coming 
from  speculators,  from  handlers  and  processors,  from  American 
capitalists  with  Investments  In  foreign  cotton.  These  Interests  are 
flphting  for  more  cotton  and  for  cheap  cotton,  the  same  as  they 
alwsys  have.  It  Is  a  fight  between  these  Interests  and  the  cotton 
producers. 

The  question  Is:  Who  is  talking  for  the  farmers  of  the  South? 
Pcrolgn  cotton  Interests?  Speculators?  Cotton  buyers?  Cotton 
handlers?    Are  these  groups  speaking  for  the  farmers  of  the  South? 

I  leave  It  to  you  as  cotton  farmers.  Who  has  your  real  Interests 
at  heart?  Is  It  the  members  of  these  groups?  Or  le  it  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  and  your  own  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation? 

Senator  Geokoe  has  Introduced  a  resolution  which  forbids  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  any  of  our  loan  cotton  abroad  at 
less  than  its  cost  to  this  Government  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  The  practical  effect  of  this  reeolutlon  would  be  to 
prevent  the  export  of  any  of  the  11.000.000  boles  under  the  loan, 
endanger  the  loan  and  cotton  prices — and  this  at  a  time  when 
our  exports  are  down  to  less  than  half  of  normal.  We  have  reg- 
istered strongly  aealnst  this  resolution  with  our  Senators. 

Our  cotton  farmers  have  shown,  in  every  Instance,  by  whole- 
hearted cooperation  In  the  program,  that  they  are  willing  to  restrict 
the.r  production  to  normal  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 
They  will  do  their  part.    They  are  asking  Congress  to  do  its  part. 

We've  got  to  do  something  to  move  our  surplus  cotton  and  re- 
gain our  export  market.  The  purpose  of  the  cotton  export  plan 
Is  tj  regain  our  export  markets  and  to  safeguard  the  cotton  loan 
and  the  doniestlc  cotton  price. 

ThU  problem  is  not  wholly  one  of  cotton.  It  is  hot  limited  to 
any  one  section  or  any  one  commodity.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Farmers  from  agricultural  regions  other  than  the  South 
have  a  stake  in  what  happens  to  cotton  exports,  to  cotton  loans, 
and  to  cotton  prices.  If  cotton  export  markets  are  lost,  cotton 
loans  are  destroyed  and  the  price  of  cotton  is  allowed  to  collapse, 
what  will  happen  to  wheat  exports,  the  wheat  lean,  and  the  price  of 
wheat?  What  will  happen  to  the  corn  loan,  the  price  of  corn  and 
bogs,  and  our  exports  of  lard?  What  will  happen  to  the  butter 
■tablllzation  plan  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  butter?  Agriculture 
has  fought  for  15  years  for  fair  domestic  prices  for  Its  products. 
Shall  we  now  sit  Idly  by  and  see  the  fruits  of  those  efforts  wiped  out? 
Thai,  Is  the  question  before  American  farmers,  and  now  Is  the 
time  to  answer  It — before  It  Is  too  late.  The  fight  Is  now  on  in 
the  Senate.     The  answer  must  come  from  a  united  agriculture. 

It-  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this  morning  Senators  from 
various  agricultural  sections  were  In  session  trying  to  get  together 
on  a  unified  program.  This  Is  what  we  have  been  striving  to 
bring  about. 

Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13, 1939 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  last  a  noble  soldier 
of  democracy  passed  into  the  great  beyond:  the  death  of 
Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  marks  the  departure  from 
national  politics  of  one  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  public 
ccuse — a  great  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  diplomat.  Bom 
a  Virginian.  Illinois  has  been  proud  of  her  adopted  son,  as 
he  served  her  with  merit  and  distinction.  He  was  among 
the  outstanding  and  best-known  figures  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

We  who  knew  him  best  will  always  remember  his  fine 
character  and  his  eagerness  to  serve  his  fellow  men;  his  kind- 
ness and  gentle  manners  to  his  constituency  were  outstanding 


features  in  his  life.     In  his 
the  State  of  Illinois  a  loya 
one  of  the  most  effective 
Senate  of  the  United  States 


jassing  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend, 

and  noble  son.  and  the  Nation 

legislators  who  ever  adorned  the 
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EXTENSIO> 


HON.  JOH 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday 


Lumbermen's  Association, 


with  respect  to  the  pending 


OF  REMARKS 


o» 


s[  M.  COFFEE 

W,  ISHENGTON 

gIf  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  13,  1939 


EDITORIAL    CONMENTS   AITO   LETTER 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  pending  in  this 
Congress  is  H.  R.  3579,  in  reduced  by  me,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  restrict  the  exrortation  of  peeler  logs  and  Port 

he  deep  interest  in  this  subject 
exhibited  by  clubs,  corpwrations,  individuals,  commercial 
organizations,  and  political  j  roups  of  the  country,  particularly 

am  including  herein  laconic  ex- 
cerpts from  newspapers  o'  that  area  which  discuss  this 
measure,  I  am  Likewise  including  herein  a  letter  from  Axel 
Oxholm,  managing  director  of  the  Pacific  Forest  Industries, 
addressed  to  Col.  W.  B.  Gn  eley,  manager  of  the  West  Coast 


in  which  Mr.  Oxholm  answers 


certain  arguments  and  ob  lervations  made  by  Mr.  Greeley 


legislation. 


The  letter  is  self-explanaitory 


EorroHiAL  Comments  by 
TO  THE  Proposed 


Wash^gton  and  Oregon  Papers  in  Regard 
Fir  Peeler-Log  Emsargo 


DOXJOLAS 

Washingt 


fur 
Ic; 


Many    newspapers    in 
themselves  editorially  on  the 
considered    In   Congress.      If 
exports  of  choice  Douglas  fir 

Here  are  a  few  quotations 

Longview  (Wash.)   News:  "U 
united  plea  from  Northwest 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  needs 

The  Dalles   (Oreg.)    Chronicle 
sound  Idea  to  provide  Jobs 
the  e.^cport  of  these  peeler 

Portland  (Greg.)  Oregonian: 
plywood   logs)    at   home   and 
our  own  labor,  the  loreign 
their  plywood." 

Belllngham  (Wash.)  Herald 
logs  would  be  a  direct  benefl ; 
manufacturers.     Employment 

Bremerton    (Wash.)    Search 
have  rightly  stressed  the  polat 
logs]  is  keeping  unemployed 
west." 

Kelso   (Wash.)    Kelsonian 
are  the  worst  offenders.     The 
pl3rwood.  using  our  own  logs 

Aberdeen    (Wash.)    World: 
valid  reasons  to  object  to  the 
Congress   are   the   few  log 
business." 

Centralia  (Wa-^h.)  Chronlcl ; 
come?  From  reactionary  lnd|v' 
out  and  get  out.'  " 


on  and  Oregon  have  expressed 
peeler -log  bill,  which  now  Is  being 
he  bill  is  passed.  It  wiU  ban  the 
ilywood  logs  from  Northwest  forests. 


[Prom  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Peeler 


Congress  does  not  give  heed  to  this 
porkers,  we  can  safely  conclude  It  Is 
this  portion  of  the  country." 

"It  certainly  would  seem  like  a 
American  workmen  by  restricting 
s." 

"If  we  kept  them  (Pacific  Northwest 

converted   them   into  plywood   with 

t^rs  would  have  to  come   to  us  for 

"A  ban  on  the  export  of  our  choice 

to  our  own  workers  and  our  own 

also  should  begin  at  home." 

ight:    "The    women   of   Washington 

that  this  exportation    [of  peeler 

hundreds  of  thousands  In  the  North- 

"iTlbune:  "Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 

flood  the  world  market  with  cheap 
>     •     •  •> 

Practically  the  only  ones  who   find 

jroposed  [peeler-log]  law  now  before 

e^jporters  who  reap  profits  from  this 

:   "Prom  where  does  the  opposition 
iduals  and  those  who  desire  to  'cut 


News  Trlbime  of  March  24,  1939] 
Log  Embargo 


On  this  page  today  the  Nev's  Trlbvine  reproduces  a  summary  of 
newspaper  opinion  which  sh<  ws  a  remarkable  agreement  on  the 

is  now  being  considered  in  Congress, 
uridely  endorsed.  The  Tacoma  City 
Council  and  various  organizations  in  Tacoma  have  urged  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  dd  what  they  can  to  pass  the  measure 
which  would  ban  the  exportation  of  choice  Douglas  fir  plywood  logs. 
Commendation  of  the  bill  has  [also  come  from  many  civic  and  labor 
bodies  throughout  the  Northwest. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  the  choicest  logs  in  the  Northwest, 
which  took  hundreds  of  years  {to  grow,  are  being  shipped  abroad  to 
be  turned  Into  plywood.  Seine  of  this  pljrwocd  Is  used  In  war 
prepcu-ations  by  the  Fascist  dountrles.  A  considerable  amount  Is 
shipped  back  here  after  being  jmade  with  cheap  labor,  working  long 
hours,  in  competition  with  loo  d  Industrieti. 
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As  a  result,  the  situation  deprives  Northwest  workmen  of  Jobs 
and  American  capital  of  return  on  Its  Investment  in  the  plywood 
lndu.stry.  so  Important  a  factor  In  the  Industrial  life  of  the 
community. 

Such  unanimity  of  opinion  from  the  Northwest  ought  to  convince 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  D.  C.  that  It  is  a  stupid  policy  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  these  choice  logs  and  have  them  returned 
in  manufactured  material  to  the  detrlnaent  of  our  own  industry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  takes  speedy  action  on  this  proposal, 
so  vital  to  the  Northwest. 

Bend  (Oreg.)  Bulletin:  "Fir  is  not  a  product  of  this  section,  but 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
employment  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  we  have  an  especial 
interest  In  the  creation  of  larger  industrial  opportunity  In  the 
Northwest.    Let  us  support  this  bill." 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Union  Register:  "Exports  of  plywood  have 
dwindled  practically  to  the  vanishing  praint  while  exports  of  peeler 
logs  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.     This  situation  must  stop." 

Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal:  "Uncle  Sam  is  playing  Santa  Claus  to 
the  world's  only  surplus  of  softwood  timber  suitable  for  plywood 
manufacture — the  Douglas  firs  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  This 
measure  (peeler-log  bill)  and  others  that  encourage  manufac- 
turers of  raw  products  at  home,  ought  to  have  support." 

Eugene  (Oreg  )  Register-Guard:  "  •  •  •  not  merely  to  pro- 
tect our  own  plywood  industry  but  to  check  the  depletion  of 
forests." 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Star:  "It  certainly  is  a  matter  for  otir  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  check  up  on." 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian:  "Certainly  If  the  administration 
is  serious  in  seeking  to  return  American  workmen  to  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  It  will  give  heed  to  the  movement  for  this 
embargo." 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelllgencer:  "These  logs  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide raw  materials  for  the  American  pl>-wood  industry.  From  every 
viewpoint  the  United  States  should  conserve  its  rapidly  dwindling 
supplies  of  peeler  logs  for  its  own  use." 

Roseburg  (Oreg.)  News-Review:  "When  peeler  logs,  the  finest 
timber  in  our  forests,  are  shipped  abroad,  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  assets  is  being  disposed  of  without  adequate  return  to  the 
people  of  our  own  coimtry." 

Astoria  (Oreg.)  Budget:  "Why  should  we  ship  peeler  logs  to  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan  to  help  In  the  construction  of  bombing 
planes?" 

Olympia  (Wash.)  News:  "You  wouldn't  catch  C3ermany  or  Japan 
Eelllng  any  of  their  products  in  the  raw  state  to  the  detriment  of 
its  industries  and  workers." 

Seaside  (Oreg.)  Signal:  "In  any  event,  it  Is  proper  that  we  should 
conserve  our  diminishing  supply  of  peeler  logs." 

Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Post:  "Restoration  to  the  Northwest  wood- 
products  industries  of  an  annual  million-dollar  pay  roll  will  result 
if  Congress  passes  a  bill  before  it  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs." 

S?attle  (Wash.)  Timber  Worker:  "The  I.  W.  A.  will  cooperate  to 
the  full  in  this  worthy  move  to  keep  this  product  and  this  work 
in  this  country." 

March  27,  1939. 
Col.  W.  B.  Greelet. 

Secretary-Manager,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 

Stxwrt  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Dear  Colonel  Greeley:  May  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  March  24,  addressed  to  certain 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  Northwest  and  bearing  on 
the  control  of  log  exports?  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  with 
timber  owners,  loggers,  and  log  exporters  in  British  Columbia.  I 
have  consulted  British  Columbia  officials,  and  the  resiilt  of  my 
Investigation  is.  briefly,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Douglas  fir  timber  resources  of  British  Coliunbia  are 
given  as  16,000.000.000  feet  of  accessible  timber.  The  present 
annual  rate  of  production  is  one  and  one-half  billion  feet.  There- 
fore, the  British  Columbia  timber  industries  are  In  a  precarious 
position  in  regard  to  raw  material. 

(2)  While  no  accurate  information  is  available  in  regard  to  the 
accessible  stands  of  high-grade  E>ouglas  fir  saw  timber,  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  Province  has  less  than  4  percent  of  this 
class. 

(3)  The  sawmills  and  plywood  mills  in  British  Columbia  have  for 
several  years  experienced  a  shortage  of  high-grade  fir  logs.  The 
deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  imports  from  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  annual  exports  to  British  Coliunbia  have  increased  of 
late  years.  Thus  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1935,  4.000.(XX)  feet  of  Douglas  fir  logs  were 
shipped  to  British  Columbia;  in  1936.  thirteen  and  one-half  million 
feet;  in  1937.  thirty-one  and  one-half  million  feet;  and  in  1938, 
thirty  and  one-half  million  feet.  While  no  accvu^ate  information  Is 
available  In  regard  to  the  grade  of  fir  logs  shipped  to  Canada,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  large  percentage,  if  not  the  btilk.  of  the 
logs  are  high-grade  fir  logs,  and  that  these  logs  are  imported  for 
the  manufacturing  of  plywood  and  other  high-grade  wood  products 
for  export. 

(4)  Canada's  exports  of  high-grade  fir  logs  are  to  a  large  extent 
reexports  of  American  imported  logs.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  shipments  to  Germany,  since  Canada  has  a  trade  treaty 
with  that  country,  whereas  the  United  States  has  not.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  British  Columbia  chief  forester,  British  Columbia 
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exported  4.0CO.0C0  feet  of  No    1  logs  of  a  total  export  of  152.000.000 
feet  of  Doughus  fir  lops  m  1937.  the  latest  ttf^ures  available. 

There  arc  unquestionably  certain  quantities  of  medium-  and  low- 
grade  fir  logs  shipped  to  Canada,  the  reason  being  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  certain  log-buying  mills  in  British  Columbia  to  depreas  tb« 
local  log  market. 

(5)  An  embargo  on  American  high-grade.  Douglas  fir  log  exports 
wotild  force  the  Canadian  mills  to  depend  on  their  own  resources, 
thereby  bringing  their  cost  of  production  more  in  line  with  thAt 
of  the  American  mills.  Since  Canada  would  have  no  high-grade 
fir  logs  available  for  export  under  these  circumstances,  there  would 
be  no  basis  for  reciprocal  agreement  with  that  country.  The 
principal  export  mills  In  British  Columbia  are  reported  as  opposing 
such  agreement. 

(6)  A  private  arrangement  between  loggers  In  BrltUh  Oolumb'a. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Oregon  and  Washington  logpers.  on  the  oth-r, 
would  be  Ineffectual  since  no  control  could  be  exercised  over 
unorganized  loggers,  of  which  there  are  many  in  both  countries. 

(7)  The  Province  of  British  Cohmibla  cannot  control  exports  of 
logs  cut  on  Crown-grant  tlmberlands.  Control  over  all  log  expwrta 
from  British  Columbia  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  the  Parliament 
in  Ottawa,  and  it  will,  unquestionably,  require  a  long  time  to 
secure  action.  In  the  meantime,  our  markets  for  finished  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  countries  continue  to  d'vlndle  as  a  result  of 
furnishing  our  foreign  competitors  with  the  raw  material  they 
need. 

(8)  The  British  Columbia  mills  ship  their  finished  products,  in- 
cluding doors,  plywood,  lumber,  etc.,  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
a  duty-free  basis.  The  American  mills  cannot  compete  with  the 
British  Columbia  mills  in  face  of  this  handicap,  and  In  addition 
the  British  Columbia  mills  have  appreciable  freight  advantages 
and  lower  labor  cost. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  only  protection  for 
the  Northwest  industries  uould  be  to  stop  the  exporutlon  of  such 
logs  as  cannot  be  furnished  by  Canada  or  any  other  country.  I 
am  purposely  leaving  out  the  question  of  conservation,  the  em- 
!  ployment  feature,  and  the  question  of  public  welfare  Involved  in 
I  this  policy,  because  these  facts  are  well  known  and  well  recog- 
nized. I  will  only  emphasize  that  the  growing  scarcity  of  high- 
grade  softwood  timber  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  Is  the  reason 
why  more  than  a  dozen  countries  call  on  our  ports  for  high-grade 
logs.  If  the  Northwest  fails  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  manner 
suggested,  it  will  invariably  mean  a  continued  decrease  in  what 
little  export  trade  Is  left  in  finished  wood  products.  The  drain  on 
our  virgin-timber  resources  has  already  been  felt  by  the  domestic 
industries  dependent  on  this  raw  material  for  their  existence. 
While  the  plywood  Industry  is  the  first  Industry  to  be  hit  on 
account  of  the  high  quality  requirements  of  the  raw  material  used, 
other  and  even  more  impnartant  log-using  Industries  In  the  North- 
west will  soon  be  in  the  same  position  as  our  Industry  now  finds 
Itself. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  Is  the  only  Indtistrlal 
country  permitting  an  unrestricted  export  of  softwood  peeler  logs. 
Even  British  Columbia  exercises  strict  control  over  such  exports, 
with  the  exception  of  logs  cvit  on  Crown-grant  lands. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  whom  you  addressed  your  communication. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Axel  H.  Oxholm, 
Managing  Director.  Pacific  Forest  Industries,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Army  Day  and  Our  Soldiers 


A  well  equipped,  trained,  treated,  and  paid  Service  personnel  U 
America's  best  guaranty  of  peace.  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  CARL  GARDNER  ON  ARMY  DAY.  APRIL  6,   1039 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  made 
on  Army  Day  by  Carl  Gardner,  editor  of  "Our  Army"  magazine 
and  national  commander  of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation: 

Twenty-two  years  ago  today,  on  April  8.  1917.  the  United  States, 
after  standing  for  oft-repeated  violation  of  its  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  who  thought  America 
was  too  cowardly  to  fight,  came  to  the  end  of  Its  patience  and 
entered  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  allied  democratlo 
nations  determined  to  stamp  out  once  and  for  aU  aggression  on 
the  part  of  one  nation  against  another. 
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Developments  «tnce  the  World  War  have  made  It  clear  that, 
while  we  did  turn  the  tide  of  baUle  and  crush,  for  the  time  being. 
»t  least,  the  powerful  forces  belched  loose  upon  the  world  by 
Germany  and  her  allies,  we  most  certainly  did  not  succeed  In  elim- 
inating burning  desires  on  the  part  of  one  nation  for  the  pos- 
•esslons  and  properties  of  others.  Very  foolishly  we  thought  we 
had  accomplished  tills  purpose,  and  In  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  we  permitted  our  military  and  naval  forces  to 
deteriorate  In  strength  Ufa  state  of  practical  Impotency.  But  we 
had  a  rude  awakening.  We  have  been  shocked  out  of  our  lethargy. 
We  have  seen  communism  and  other  un-American  "Isms"  challenge 
our  Institutions,  and  we  have  determmed  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Army  Day  of  1939  we  can  state  proudly 
that  moBt  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  Army  and  to  place  It  in  a  position  to  perform  its  full  mis- 
sion In  our  scheme  of  national  defense.  When  these  steps  are 
perfected  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  call  to  arms  on  mobili- 
zation day  a  force  of  over  1.000.000  fightlnE;  men.  This  force  will 
be  composed  of  220.000  Regular  Army  officers  and  men.  75.000 
Regular  Army  Reservists.  210.000  National  Guardsmen,  and  some 
600,000  other  categories  of  trained  personnel.  Six  thousand  fight- 
ing planes,  manned  and  serviced  by  some  50.000  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  will  compose  a  powerful  modernized  Army  Air  Force. 
Adequate  protection  is  being  provided  for  our  overseas  bases  in 
Panama.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  increases  in  per- 
sonnel and  the  addition  of  antiaircraft  and  coast-defense  guns. 

These  steps  toward  preparedness  will  give  the  American  people 
complete  security.  They  do  not  decrease  in  any  degree  the  possi- 
bility or  probability  that  our  country  will  enter  a  war  which  starts 
In  Europe  or  Asia,  but  they  do  give  us  a  definite  guaranty  that  no 
war  will  be  fought  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions. 

With  these  steps  that  have  been  so  wisely  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  material  for  an  adequately  equipped  Army, 
most  of  you  are  familiar.  But  there  is  another  side  of  our  Regular 
Army  which  isn't  so  well  known  and  which  is  rarely  covered  in 
speeches  made  on  Army  Day.  I  refer  to  the  personnel  side.  I 
refer  to  the  man  behind  the  gun.  the  Army  private,  the  Army 
noncommissioned  officer. 

Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  In  our  guns,  our  planes, 
and  our  Instruments  of  warfare.  The  best  brains  in  our  military 
service  and  in  civil  life  have  taxed  their  Ingenuity  to  construct 
and  perfect  machines  of  war — machines  that  require  educated  and 
Intelligent  men  to  man  them.  Yet  very  little  has  been  said  or 
done  to  Improve  the  pay.  pensions,  and  treatment  received  by  the 
United  States  Regtilar  Army  soldier.  Conditions  under  which  he 
works  have  not  kept  pace  with  developments  of  the  material  side 
of  our  Army. 

The  rate  of  pay  of  Army  men  has  not  been  revised  since  1922. 
At  that  time  the  pay  of  the  private  was  cut  from  »30  a  month  to 
•21  a  month  and  has  remained  at  that  low  figure  for  17  years. 
The  Army  private  Is  probably  the  lowest  paid  worker  In  any  in- 
dtistry  or  profession  or  calling,  and  he  Is  a  Government  employee. 
Members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  paid  $30  a  month. 
$9  more  than  the  monthly  compen.satlon  of  the  Army's  lowest  pay 
grade.  And  during  the  past  6  years  part  of  this  pay — ^the  reenlist- 
ment  allowance — has  been  taken  away  from  all  Army  enlisted  men 
of  all  pay  grades.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  recently  Congress 
decided  that  this  Injustice  should  continue  no  longer  and  has 
voted  to  restore  this  allowance. 

Under  present  pension  rates  the  Army  enlisted  man  who  becomes 
physically  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty — no  matter  If  this  occurs  on 
foreign  soil,  in  the  Philippines,  or  In  China  or  In  Panama — Is  allowed 
Just  about  one-third  the  pension  a  similarly  disabled  veteran  of  a 
war  would  receive.  A  physically  disabled  Army  enlisted  man  with 
20  or  25,  or  even  29  years  of  service,  receives  no  more  pension  than 
the  dl.<5abled  recruit  with  a  year  of  service.  Each  is  given  a  medical 
discharge  and  each  must  then  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  a 
pittance.  Upon  death  the  next  of  kin  of  physically  disabled  Regu- 
lar Army  men  are  not  entitled  even  to  the  flag  that  covers  the 
coffin. 

In  each  Army  post  and  station  there  is  operated  a  store,  which 
Is  called  the  post  exchange.  This  exchange  sells  a  variety  of  items 
which  are  of  ordinary  use  and  consumption  by  Army  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  members  of  their  families.  Prices  are,  as  a  rule, 
lower  than  In  civilian  stores  and  are.  therefore,  in  keeping  with  the 
Army's  low  pay  rates.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  Army  personnel 
were  able  to  buy  most  of  their  needs  In  their  own  stores — these  post 
exchanges — but  In  1936  Congress  enacted  a  law  restricting  the 
tjrpes  of  merchandise  that  might  be  sold  In  Army  retail  stores. 
and  In  1937  these  restrictions  were  further  tightened  until  today 
the  poorly  paid  Army  soldier  cannot  even  buy  a  suit  of  civilian 
•  clothes  In  his  post  exchange  The  officer  or  the  noncommissioned 
officer  cannot  buy  a  good  radio,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  washing  ma- 
chine, or  a  set  of  automobile  tires  In  the  average  post  exchange. 
,  jThese  restrictions  were  enacted  Into  law  by  Congress  ostensibly 
jbfcause  of  the  theory  advanced  by  local  merchants  In  towns  near 
'Ktmy  posts,  which  was  that  If  Army  personnel  could  not  purchase 
certain  Items  in  their  post  exchanges  they  woijd,  perforce,  purchase 
them  from  the  local  civilian  stores. 

This  theory  has  proved  itself  false,  because  most  Army  personnel 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fvill  civilian  retail  price  for  radios.  clvUian 
suits,  and  washing  machines.  When  they  could  not  buy  such  items 
in  their  own  stores,  they  just  didn't  buv.  This  meant  not  only 
that  they  and  their  families  were  denied  iaadly  needed  articles  but 
It  also  meant  that  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  lost  business  and 


that  workers  In  factories,  on  transportation  lines,  and  elsewhere 
lost  work. 

Profits  from  post  exchan  ;e8  are  used  for  the  morale  and  con- 
tentment of  Army  personne  .  They  buy  athletic  equipment,  bowl- 
Ing  alleys,  coffee  urns,  toast  ?rs.  radios,  magazine  subscriptions,  and 
many  other  items  for  use  in  Army  posts  and  in  organization  recrea- 
tion rooms.  The  Governm(  nt  does  not  provide  such  items.  Dry 
up  post-exchange  profits,  a  ad  Army  men  mvist  go  without  many 
things  which  make  for  contentment  and  morale. 

The  Secretary  of  War  am  I  the  War  Department  have  year  after 
year  consistently  asked  for  relief  In  pay,  disability  pensions,  and 
other  matters,  and  have  annually  asked  for  return  of  reenllstment 
allowances.  Yet  no  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress  until  this 
year — and  this  lack  of  action  has  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
fact  that  Individual  Members  of  Congress  have  not  hitherto  been 
made  fully  acquainted  wit!  the  situation  of  Army  personnel  and 
have  not  had  impressed  upK  n  them  the  vital  need  for  amelioration 
of  conditions  under  which  E  egular  Army  men  serve. 

Lately,  however.  Army  p  ersonnel — as  well  as  personnel  of  all 
other  regvilar  services — hav( !  had  the  benefit  of  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  those  who  hive  served  or  who  now  serve  In  the 
Regular  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  This  associa- 
tion Is  founded  upon  patrjitic  principles  similar  to  those  of  our 
war  veterans'  organizations,  but  only  those  who  have  had  1  year 
or  more  of  regular  enlisted  service  are  eligible  to  membership. 

There  are  some  5,000.000  i  len  and|[women  In  this  country  eligible 
for  membership  In  the  Regi  ilar  Veterans'  Association  and  Its  com- 
panion organization,  the  R  jgular  Veterans'  Woman's  Association. 
And  It  Is  from  these  ex-Regi  lars  that  the  Regular  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion has  drawn  membership  that  has  interested  Itself  particularly  In 
the  needs  of  personnel  of  tl  le  Regular  Army.  This  association  has 
taken  the  unassailable  position  that  without  high  morale  and  con- 
tentment among  Army  pen  onnel  the  United  States  Army  cannot 
reach  that  high  state  of  effl  liency  which  adequate  national  defense 
demands — that  billions  sp<  nt  upon  guns  and  planes  will  prove 
ineffective  unless  a  few  doll  ars  are  provided  as  relief  to  Army  per- 
sonnel. Today  we  demand  the  best  men  for  our  Army  and  we  de- 
mand that  these  men  give  •  heir  best.  They  deserve  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment.  And  we  c :  the  Regtilar  Veterans'  Association  are 
very  proud  to  say  that  vita  ly  needed  revision  of  pay  and  pensions 
and  other  matters  have  reci  ived  and  are  receiving  the  sympathetic 
attention  of  such  outstanc  ing  Members  of  Congress  as  Senators 
Sheppard.  Schwartz,  and  F  eynolds  and  Representatives  Izac,  Van 
Zandt,  Hinshaw,  Wadswort  h.  and  Rogers. 

Most  urgently  needed  1  'gislation  at  present  as  far  as  Army 
enlisted  personnel  are  cone  erned  are.  first,  an  upward  revision  of 
the  pay  scale,  and  second,  new  physical  disability  pension  rates 
to  bring  these  rates  more  i  early  in  line  with  pensions  paid  phys- 
ically disabled  war  veteran!.  I  urge  all  civilian  citizens,  all  ex- 
Regulars,  and  all  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  wives,  and  friends  of 
our  Regxilars  to  write  theii  Senators  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  urge  these  Co  igressmen  to  give  These  matters  their 
serious  and  sympathetic  c  inslderatlon.  A  letter  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

In  closing  I  invite  all  ( x-Regulars. '  men  who  have  had  1  or 
more  years  of  service  In  oi  r  Regular  Military  or  Naval  Establish- 
ments, to  become  affiliated  with  our  association.  It  is  the  only 
association  of  national  pror  line  nee  that  is  composed  exclusivelv  of 
Regulars.  Headquarters  is  at  1115  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    A  letter  to  1  He  chief  of  staff  will  bring  full  details. 

The  men  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  our  country,  the  men 
who  have  taken  and  obeyed  the  oath  that  everv  enlisted  man, 
whether  war  or  Regular,  t(  kes,  constitute  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  our  Nation.  One  who  las  not  served  In  our  Army,  our  Na\"y, 
our  Marine  Corps,  or  our  ( Joast  Guard  can  never  have  the  same 
feeling  toward  his  flag  ar  d  toward  his  country  that  the  vet- 
eran has.  The  war  veteran  served  his  coimtry  well.  So,  too.  has 
the  Regular  veteran. 

And  on  this  Army  Day  1<  t's  salute  the  Regular,  the  man  whose 
profession  Is  that  of  bearli  g  arms,  the  man  who  makes  military 
service  a  vocation,  who  says  little  but  whose  patriotism  and 
willingness  to  die  for  count  -y  are  In  no  respect  less  than  these  of 
the  wartime  volunteer.  It  Is  the  Regular  who  performs  the 
chore  of  many  monotonoui  routine  days  of  preparation  for  war. 
It  ts  the  Regular  who  Is  tfirown  into  the  conflict  first  and  who 
comes  home  last. 

Yes,  they,  too,  serve  and  Mcriflce. 


Feder;  il  Housing:  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOAn  J.  COCHRAN 

CF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesilay.  April  12,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  the  amendment  which  the 
House  has  just  adopted  ly  a  record  vote  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  section  207  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  is  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  eliminating  legitimate  write-ups  of  raw-land  values 
in  connection  with  projects  authorized  under  this  section  of 
the  act.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  act  supports  this  state- 
ment, because  the  act  itself  permitted  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  to  permit  such  write-ups,  making  them  legiti- 
mate under  the  law,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  act  that  justi- 
fied the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Giftord]  in  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  blame  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion but  the  act.  In  this  respect  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  GiffordI.  We  can- 
not blame  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  for  doing  some- 
thing which  we.  who  are  responsible  for  the  law,  permitted 
him  to  do — in  fact,  specifically  said  he  could  do. 

It  has  been  claimed  this  land  write-up  is  a  racket,  and  it 
should  be  stopped  regardless  of  the  argument  advanced  that 
it  is  justified.  My  contention  is  that  if  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  responsible  for  a  racket,  it  is  our  duty  to  stop  that 
racket  by  specific  legislation  and  that  is  exactly  what  I 
desire  to  accomplish  by  my  amendment,  nothing  more. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration claims,  as  do  some  members  of  the  Bankmg 
and  Currency  Committee,  that  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  section  207  and  to  amend  it.  as  I  pro- 
posed, would  make  it  more  difficiUt  for  the  Administrator  to 
initiate  large  hcusing  projects. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can  say  that  the  operation 
of  section  207  is  misunderstood,  especially  if  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  two  St.  Louis  projects  which  have  been  so 
much  discussed  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  are  fully 
understood. 

In  voting  for  the  original  law  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
Congress  meant  exactly  what  it  said  when  it  provided  that 
20  percent  of  the  cost  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  promoters, 
wh  le  the  F.  H.  A.  was  to  guarantee  the  mortgage  amounting 
to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  criticism  in  the  main  directed  at  the  two  St.  Louis 
projects  was  because  of  the  write-up  in  the  land  values  which 
were  accepted  and  approved  by  the  F.  H.  A.  as  part  of  the 
20  percent  advanced  by  the  promoters.  In  my  opinion,  if 
the  general  program  is  sound,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  the 
F.  H.  A.  will  not  find  it  any  more  difficult  to  advance  a  proj- 
ect in  a  community  where  additional  housing  of  this  charac- 
ter is  needed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  contend  that  if  the 
20  percent  advanced  by  the  promoters  are  sound  assets,  such 
as  cash  and  money  expended,  it  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to 
the  project,  but  likewise  be  beneficial  in  rentals,  because  it 
Will  be  reflected  in  the  amount  when  the  time  arrives  to  fix 
the  rentals  of  the  completed  apartments. 

It  is  true  that  the  promoters  cannot  make  any  money  on 
their  20  percent  which  they  advance  until  the  project  makes 
money,  but  is  anyone  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  promoters 
are  going  to  make  plenty  of  money  on  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  especially  when  the  promoters  are  architects 
and  building  contractors?  They  are  in  the  picture  because 
they  can  make  a  very  Uberal  amount  in  constructing  build- 
ings. So  I  say  that  the  architects  and  the  builders,  who  are 
mostly  the  promoters,  will  be  on  the  job  just  the  same  seek- 
ing projects  of  this  character. 

Of  coiu-se.  the  Government  can  have  an  expanded  housing 
program  if  it  wants  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  Congress  has  per- 
mitted the  F.  H.  A.  to  be  in  connection  with  these  large-scale 
housing  projects. 

I  have  no  desire  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  anyone  and 
every  statement  that  I  have  made  in  connection  with  this 
matter  is  supported  by  facts,  although  I  admit  that  it  has 
been  mighty  hard  for  me  to  secure  a  break-down  of  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  housing  projects,  and 
I  have  not  secured  such  a  break-down  up  to  this  time. 

One  day  I  receive  information  from  the  F.  H.  A.  in  reply 
to  questions  and  when  I  use  that  information  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  not  entirely  correct.  I  think  I  understand  the 
English  language  at  least  to  some  extent  and  when  I  was 
told  by  F.  H.  A  officials  that  the  promoters  at  the  time  of 
the  write-up  of  the  land  values  had  not  spent  1  cent  above 
the  purchase  price  of  the  two  projects  up  to  the  time  of  the 
write-up  I  think  i  was  justified  in  using  the  statement. 


It  has  never  been  denied  by  the  P.  H.  A.  that  the  promoters 
never  provide  any  of  their  own  money  for  undergroxmd  Im- 
provements, such  as  sewers,  water,  streets.  side\^'alks.  and  so 
forth,  inside  of  the  property  line,  but  that  the  money  for 
such  improvements  came  out  of  the  money  guaranteed  by 
the  F.  H.  A.,  together  with  what  money  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  project  by  the  promoters,  imder  their  20-per- 
cent contribution. 

As  an  example,  on  one  project  in  St.  Louis  the  land  value 
was  written  up  from  $44,000  to  one-hundred-acventy-odd- 
thousand  dollars,  claim  being  made  by  an  P.  H.  A.  official  that 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  write-up  was  money  which  ihe 
promoters  were  to  expend  on  constructing  roads  and  so 
forth,  leading  up  to  the  property  line.  It  had  not  been  spent 
j   at  the  time  of  the  write-up. 

I  When  I  made  the  statement  that  none  of  the  money  of  the 
!  promoters  had  been  used  for  sewers,  water,  sidewalks,  and 
streets  inside  the  property  line  I  was  asked  then  by  the  P.  H.  A. 
how  I  could  make  such  a  statement  when  the  promoters  had 
put  up  over  $100,000  in  cash.  My  answer  to  that  Is  if  the 
write-up  did  include  any  cash  advanced,  or  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  promoters  for  improvements  in  increasing  the 
value  of  the  land,  then  that  was  included  in  the  write-up,  or 
at  least  should  have  been  included  in  the  WTite-up.  and  not 
taken  out  of  over  $100,000  in  cash  which  was  advanced  and 
included  in  their  20  percent.  If  the  money  for  the  Improve- 
ments that  justified  the  write-up  in  value  of  the  land  came 
out  of  the  80  percent  guaranteed  by  the  F.  H.  A.  and  the  20 
percent  of  the  promoters,  then  the  promoters  did  not  take  any 
additional  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  to  make  any  Im- 
provements on  the  land  aside  from  the  cash  In  their  20- 
percent  contribution,  and  if  that  be  so  the  write-up  in  the 
value  of  the  land  was  not  justified  and  should  not  have  been 
allowed  as  part  of  the  20-percent  contribution. 

In  any  event,  the  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  Congress 
because  of  the  specific  wording  of  section  207.  and  if  we  had 
not  so  enacted  section  207  the  write-"trp  in  the  value  of  the 
land  could  not  have  occurred.  Therefore  I  seek  by  my  amend- 
ment to  correct  what  the  Congress  should  not  have  permitted. 
In  order  to  be  fair  and  that  the  views  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  might  be  known  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  under  section  207.  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  quote  now  a  statement  issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  on  March  6,  1939: 

The  purpose  of  the  1938  amendments  to  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  was  to  provide  an  effective  stlmiilus  to  rental 
housing  construction  through  creating  means  for  Increasing,  on 
liberal  terms,  the  availability  of  funds  for  flnancihg  such  con- 
struction. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  disappearance  of  facilities  for  real- 
estate  bond  financing,  together  with  the  reluctance  at  InBtitutlonal 
lenders  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet  housing  needs,  required 
some  positive  action  if  the  supply  of  rental  housing  was  to  be 
brought  abreast  with  market  requirements.  It  was  likewise  recog- 
nized that  the  older  method  of  financing  not  only  involved  costi 
which  effectively  prevented  new  construction  except  for  the  upper 
Income  groups,  but  also,  through  its  generally  short-term  character. 
Its  necessary  a.«»ociation  with  highly  speculative  Junior  financing, 
and  Its  lack  of  protection  against  wastage  of  the  security  contained 
at  all  times  a  serious  hazard  to  the  stability  of  the  real  estate  and 
mortgage  market.  It  was.  moreover,  apparent  that  any  methodi 
devised  In  substitution  must  admit  the  scarcity  of  equity  capital — 
a  condition  as  true  In  boom  times  as  it  was  last  year  or  now — and 
provide  for  as  large  percentage  loans  as  could  be  made  consistent 
with  a  reasonable  business  risk. 

Under  the  amendments  these  situations  were  frankly  faced  and 
authority  was  granted  for  Insuring  loans  in  amounts  up  to  "80 
percent  of  the  amount  which  the  Administrator  estimates  will  be 
the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments are  completed.'^  This  is  avowedly  a  liberal  policy  and  Its 
purpose  of  providing  the  desired  stimulus  to  rental  housing  con- 
struction Is  plain. 

In  order  to  surround  so  liberal  a  policy  with  sufficient  safeguards 
to  protect  the  Government's  Interest  without  nullifying  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress,  the  law  and  subsequent  regulations  and  policy 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  established  meaxvs  of  con- 
trolling and  limiting  the  operating  corporation  so  as  to  prevent 
the  neglect  or  waste  of  the  property,  or  the  diversion  of  any  funds 
other  than  to  provide  a  United  return  on  the  equity.  Among 
these  controls  are  the  following: 

The  mortgage  must  not  carry  an  Interest  rate  above  4'/^  percent 
and  must  be  fully  amortized  in  regtilar  pajrments  extending  over 
a  period  of  usually  26  years. 

No  charges  In  connection  with  the  financing  of  the  project  caa 
be  made  except  as  approved  by  the  Administrator. 
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No  mortgage  will  he  Insured  which  exceeds  the  Administrator's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  physical  Improvements,  so  that  In  the 
minimum  the  equity  must  represent  the  land  free  and  clear  and 
all  the  miscellaneous  costs  for  interest,  taxes,  and  Insurance  dur- 
ing construction,  organization,  financing,   and  legal  expense,  etc. 

No  mortgage  will  be  insured  which  does  not  p>emilt  a  drop  In 
rental  below  the  appraisal  estimates  of  at  least  20  percent  before 
default  on  the  mortgage  occurs. 

No  liens  secondary  to  the  Insured  mortgage  are  permitted  and 
no  Indebtedness  of  any  sort  may  be  incurred  by  the  corjxjratlon 
except  as  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Rentals  must  be  established  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  as  being  proper,  and  no  other  charges 
for  service  to  the  tenants  may  be  made  without  the  Administra- 
tor's approval. 

No  dividends  may  be  paid  on  the  stock  of  the  owning  corpora- 
tion except  as  approved  by  the  Administrator  and  only  after  all 
operating  expense,  regular  interest,  and  amortization  charges  have 
been  paid,  and  after  reserves  for  working  capital,  for  repairs  and 
replacements,  and  for  at  least  one-half  year's  debt  service  have 
been  established  and  maintained.  Any  excess  earnings  above  the 
dividends  and  reserves  above  stated  must  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee 
as  additional  amortization  of  the  loan. 

No  salaries  may  be  paid  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  corporation  is  required  to  maintain  the  property  In  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

The  corporation  must  at  all  times  permit  the  Administrator  to 
examine  its  property  and  records. 

The  books  of  the  corporation  must  be  kept  In  accordance  with 
the  .system  of  accounts  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

The  corporation  must  furnish  the  Administrator  regular  reports 
and  audits  covering  Its  operations. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations  which  prevail  during  the  entire 
period  in  wlilch  the  mortgage -insurance  contract  is  in  force,  cer- 
tain other  regulations  are  enforced  dtirlng  the  construction  period, 
as  follows: 

Funds  representing  the  cash  eqtilty  are  required  to  be  deposited 
by  the  owning  corporation  in  an  account  tinder  the  joint  control 
of  the  Administrator. 

No  funds  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  mortgage  loan  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Assurances  of  completion  In  the  form  of  construction  bond,  or 
otherwise  In  form  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  must  be 
provided. 

The  above  regulations  are  made  effective  by  being  included  in 
the  charter  of  the  limited-dividend  owning  corporation  and  by 
granting  to  the  Administrator  shares  of  a  special  class  of  stock 
which  acquire  full  voting  rights  on  the  default  of  any  monetary 
pajrment  or  on  the  brpuch  of  any  of  the  above  charter  require- 
ments. Through  an  administration  representative  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  through  the  regular  reports  re- 
quired  to  be  furnished  the  Administrator  Is  kept  Informed  of  the 
"N:  operations  of  the  corporation  and  maintains  an  effective  saper- 
\ vision  of  these  operations. 

^">n  the  event  of  any  such  default  or  breach,  the  Administrator 
has\  the  right,  without  legal  recourse,  to  assxmie  control  of  the 
corporation  and  to  conduct  Its  oiperatlons  hlmeelf  until  such  time 
as  the  default  or  breach  has  been  remedied  or  until  the  property 
or  mortgage  has  been  transferred  to  him  by  the  mortgagee.  More- 
over, In  case  the  Administrator  does  come  Into  actual  possession 
of  the  property  through  foreclosure,  he  noay,  through  elimination 
of  the  equity  and  through  the  favorable  financing  terms  which  he 
can  command,  rent  the  property  at  a  figure  so  much  under  the 
appraisal  estimates  as  to  make  an  actual  loss  to  the  Government 
an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

It  is  felt  that  these  safeguards  will  not  only  reduce  the  assumed 
additional  lending  hazard  arising  from  a  high  percentage  loan  but 
should  In  fact  generally  improve  the  quality  of  the  mortgage 
security  on  income  residential  pr<H>erty  as  a  whole.  This  opinion 
has  been  concurred  in  by  lending  institutions  familiar  with  the 
procedure,  and  It  is  perhaps  more  effectively  indicated  by  the 
Increasing  competition  among  lenders  for  these  loans.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  form  of  this  competition  Is  a  healthy  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  added  safety,  taking,  as  It  does,  the  form  of 
reduction  in  Interest  rates  and  financing  charges,  rather  than  that 
of  offerings  of  higher  loans. 

The  administrative  problem  in  connection  with  operations  under 
this  section  of  the  act  has  been  to  provide,  within  the  restrictions 
above  outlined.  stiiQclent  flexibility  to  meet  the  manifold  com- 
plexities of  real-estate  and  building  conditions,  to  act  with  the 
maximum  promptness  consistent  with  careful  examination,  and 
to  involve,  through  our  procedure,  as  little  delay  and  additional 
cost  to  builders  as  possible.  While  endeavoring  to  do  everything 
essential  to  determine  the  safety  of  a  loan,  we  have.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  encouraging  construction  and  keeping  down  administrative 
expense,  eliminated  all  procedures  except  those  necessary  to  protect 
the  Government's  position  as  Insurer. 

Three  features  of  the  examining  procedure,  designed  not  only 
to  protect  the  Government  but  to  Improve  generally  the  quality 
of  rental  properties  as  good  housing  and  good  mortgage  security, 
should  be  noted.  These  features  are:  Housing  market  analysis, 
architectural  consultation,  and  the  F.  H.  A.  appraisal  procedure. 

Since  the  basis  of  the  success  of  any  income  property  lies  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  inconi*  estimates,  great  stress  has  been  placed 
tqxm  reaching  valid  determinations  of  this  factor,  and  the  admin- 
istration  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  Improve  Its  faculties  for 


obtaining  thoroughgoing  ma-ket  Information.  In  each  zone  office 
research  olHcials  have  been  )laced  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  study 
the  economic  backgrounds  c  f  the  cities  in  their  regions,  to  study 
population  and  Income  trenas.  to  check  vacancies,  and  otherwise 
to  provide  a  true  backgroviid  for  estimating  obtainable  rentals. 
Studies  of  this  type  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  adminis- 
tration In  establishing  the  b  isls  of  examination  and  to  developers 
In  aiding  them  in  selecting  I  tie  type  of  project  for  submission. 

In  the  second  place.  emphJ  sis  is  laid  upon  the  character  of  proj- 
ect planning.  It  Is  ccnsidei  ed  desirable  to  have  projects  consti- 
tute self-contained  entitles  <  f  sufficient  size  to  counteract  adverse 
neighborhood  Influences  wh  ch  might  arise  during  the  economic 
life  of  the  project.  In  orde  r  further  to  counteract  obsolescence. 
It  is  required  that  lower  population  densities  and  greater  amounts 
of  park  and  recreational  spj  cc  be  provided  than  are  customarily 
established  under  local  ordir  ances.  Care  Is  taken  that  within  the 
family  units  provision  is  maJe  for  privacy,  light,  and  ventilation. 
Through  such  means  It  is  a  ssured  that  tenant  families  will  have 
amenities  at  least  compara  )le  with  those  possible  In  detached 
dwellings,  and  that  the  pro  lerty  will  continue  to  offer  attractive 
living  accommodations  over   i  long  period  of  years. 

The  F.  H.  A.  architectural  consultation  goes  beyond  these  con- 
siderations. It  includes  alsc  careful  scrutiny  of  specifications  to 
provide  that  the  proposed  si  ructure  will  be  a  sound  and  durable 
one.  Few  proposals  are  a  iproved  that  do  not  Include  many 
added  conditions  intended  x>  assure  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
construction. 

The  procedures  outlined  al  K)ve  are  conducted  in  addition  to  the 
appraisal  process,  and  are  fo  ■  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basically 
satisfactory  sectirtty.  In  ott  er  words,  no  proposal  is  accepted  for 
appraisal  which  does  not  se  ve  a  market  agreed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  represent  a  real  h  ousing  need  in  the  community,  and 
which  does  not  promise  a  juildlng  which  wUl  provide  for  that 
market  In  a  satisfactory  wa;  . 

The  appraisal  process  itsel '  Is  exhaustive  and  Includes  In  It  the 
safeguards  of  using  severaJ  methods  and  of  obtaining  several 
independent  judgments  in  n  atters  of  valuation.  Thus,  initial  ex- 
aminations are  made  In  the  field  by  men  familiar  with  conditions 
In  the  locality  of  the  projei  t.  These  findings  are  reviewed  in  a 
zone  office  and  a  complete  n  port  and  recommendations  forwarded 
to  Washington.  In  the  Washington  office  all  details  of  the  ap- 
praisal are  again  checked  ai  d  afterward  passed  upon  by  a  board 
of  review  of  five  men  especia  ly  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  process,  the  proje:t  Is  first  viewed  as  a  going  concern 
operating  at  rentals  prevlov  sly  determined  to  be  proper.  Oper- 
ating costs,  taxes,  etc..  are  cjrefully  estimated.  In  every  case  it  is 
assumed  that  rentals  will  decline  over  an  estimated  economic  life 
and  provision  Is  made  for  aach  decline.  Allowance  Is  also  made 
for  vacancies  and  for  depreciation.  From  such  studies  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  pnject  as  a  capitalization  of  net  return 
is  calculated.  This  estimate  will  represent  a  maxlmiim  of  valua- 
tion acceptable  to  the  Adm  nistration.  but  it  does  not  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  determinat  ions  upon  which  the  final  concltision 
Is  made. 

Fbr  Instance,  wher^  comp  irable  projects  already  exist,  a  com- 
parison with  the  values  of  tl  lose  projects  Is  made.  In  addition.  In 
every  case  careful  estimates  of  building  costs  are  made  from  a 
thorough  survey  of  materials  and  labor  by  experienced  construction 
cost  estimators.  The  miscei  aneous  costs  such  as  interest.  Insur- 
ance, and  taxes  during  const]  uction,  financing,  legal,  and  organiza- 
tion expense  are  also  careful!  i^  estimated. 

In  this  whole  process,  the  determination  of  the  portion  of  the 
total  value  contributed  by  t  le  land  under  the  development  Is  an 
important  and  critical  matte  r.  In  view  of  the  wording  of  the  act 
requiring  valuations  to  be  mi  de  on  a  completed  and  going  concern 
basis,  the  cost  of  the  raw  li  ind,  or  of  comparable  parcels — where 
such  cost  is  obtainable — whll ;  a  matter  for  consideration.  Is  plainly 
not  the  controlling  factor.  I:  i  fact,  such  cost  has  been,  in  the  case 
of  our  operations,  rarely  obtj  Inable.  or  If  so.  rarely  has  It  given  a 
proper  clue  to  a  reasonable  Inal  determination.  The  long  period 
of  inactivity  in  real  estate  pieceding  the  establishment  of  this  ad- 
ministration, and  the  violeni  — though  in  many  cases  temporary — 
collapse  of  realty  prices  resu  Itlng  from  that  inactivity  have  made 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  abi  olutely  unjust,  the  gaging  of  normal 
values  by  comparison  with  si;  ch  transfers  as  have  taken  place. 

Moreover,  in  many  cases  r  o  actual  change  in  the  ownership  of 
land  has  taken  place,  the  th«  n  owners  taking  part  in  the  new  cor- 
poration. Frequently  such  lind  has  been  held  for  a  long  period 
of  years  without  any  sales  or  developments  which  might  give  a 
benchmark  of  value  prior  to  the  new  project.  In  many  cases  the 
value  arising  from  importanl  public  improvements  In  the  form  of 
highways,  sewers,  transporta  ion  lines,  etc.,  or  the  change  of  the 
permissive  land  use  in  the  i  eighborhood,  may  not  have  been  re- 
fiected  in  sales  prior  to  suet  occurrences.  It  Is  an  accepted  fact 
that  land  which  may  have  Jain  dormant  for  a  long  period  may, 

ough  commimlty  growth  or  public 
value.  Again  lard  which  may  be  of 
tentially  have  great  value  for  another, 
ind  that  these  rental  projects  are  in 
suit  in  the  creation  of  entire  com- 
rsons.  a  fact  that  cannot  be  ignored 
Bringing  into  use,  as  they  may,  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  land,  Jthey  do,  through  the  installation  of 
roads,  sewers,  schools,  and  other  public  Improvements,  the  erection 
of  shops  and  community  facilities,  and  the  stimulation  of  construc- 
tion In  surrounding  areas.  m4,terlally  affect  the  aspect  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  located  aid  enhance  values  above  the  market 


with  the  possibility  of  use 
Improvements,  rapidly  acqul: 
little  value  for  one  lise  may 
It  must  also  be  borne  in 
most  cases  large  enough  to 
mimities  of  as  many  as  3.500 
In  a  consideration  of  value 
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pr'.ce  of  raw  acreage  before  the  concept  of  the  project  had  been 
revealed. 

It  is.  in  fact.  imp>cssible  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  proper  determina- 
tion of  land  value  without  taking  into  consideration  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.  and,  in  accordance  with  theories  ac- 
cepted by  appraisal  authorities,  that  use  which  on  valid  market 
data  promises  the  maximum  rettirn  from  development  will  be  the 
determining  one  in  arriving  at  a  valuation.  It  must  follow  that  in 
considering  a  definite  use.  such  as  a  housing  project,  the  returns 
to  be  conservatively  estimated  as  arising  from  such  use.  will  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  land  value  appraisal.  The  basis  of  val- 
uation called  for  by  the  act  and  followed  by  the  admlnisiralion.  If 
exercised  with  caution  and  in  face  of  all  obtainable  data,  is  there- 
fore a  valid  one. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  concepts  above  outlined,  we 
have  had  examples  where  projects  already  oi}erating  have  in  order 
to  expand  their  developments  purchased  additional  adjacent  land 
at  prices  fully  Justifying  valuations  made  in  connection  with  the 
original  project. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  achieving  abso- 
lutely precise  Judgment  In  such  matters,  the  Administrator  has 
introduced  additional  precautions  in  establishing  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  insurable  mortgage.  Thus,  despite  whatever  final 
valuation  may  have  been  agreed  as  reasonable,  no  mortgage  will  be 
accepted  for  Insurance  which  exceeds  the  F.  H.  A.  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  physical  improvements,  as  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned: or  which  does  not  at  least  have  an  equity  comprising  the 
land,  free  and  clear  of  other  encumbrances,  plus  cash  equity  suf- 
ficient to  cover  all  miscellaneous  costs  for  Interest,  taxes,  and 
Insurance  during  construction,  legal,  financial,  and  organization 
expenses,  and  a  working-capital  fund:  or  which  does  not.  also,  have 
all  of  the  other  controls  outlined  earlier  In  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  procedures,  effort  Is  made  to  assure 
that  the  project,  as  it  has  been  appraised  and  approved,  will  in 
fact  be  executed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  commitment. 
Before  construction  starts  a  schedule  of  payments  of  the  mortgage 
proceeds  is  carefully  determined  from  estimates  of  work  to  be 
required  tn  relation  to  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgage.  Pay- 
ments are  made  monthly  by  the  lending  Institutions  as  the  work 
proceeds  only  after  the  amount  of  work  performed  as  well  as  its 
compliance  with  plans,  specifications,  and  F.  H.  A.  requirements 
has  been  checked  by  resident  F.  H.  A.  inspectors.  This  practice, 
except  in  Its  greater  thoroughness,  is  not  dissimilar  from  that 
which  has  long  been  followed  by  careful  lending  Institutions  In 
connection  with  construction  loans. 

Recently  the  whole  procedure  above  described  was  submitted  for 
review  and  comment  to  a  conference  of  representatives  of  six  of 
the  country's  most  Important  financial  Institutions  which  have 
been  the  most  active  lenders  on  rental  projects,  and,  after  study, 
was  strongly  commended  by  them  as  offering  the  best  protection 
In  the  private  lending  field  which  had  thus  far  been  devised. 

Through  the  controls  established  by  law  and  regulation  and 
through  the  procedure  established  for  examination,  appraisal,  con- 
struction inspection,  and  management  supervision,  the  Adminis- 
tration feels  that  it  is  not  only  providing  a  reasonable  and  proper 
protection  as  insurer  to  the  housing  Insurance  fund  and  to  the 
Government  but  that  it  is  performing  an  important  service  to  the 
country  in  providing  the  means  for  adding  to  the  soundness  of 
mortgage  lending  on  income  properties  and  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  attractive,  convenient,  moderately  priced  rental  accom- 
modations for  families  which  otherwise  would  be  without  a  choice 
of  living  quarters  of  a  degree  of  amenity  in  any  way  comparable 
to  that  available  to  the  home  owner. 

In  respect  to  operations  to  date  under  section  207.  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  average  amount  of  mortgage  per  room  Insured  by 
the  Administrator  has  been  $1,004  as  against  a  legal  limit  of 
tl.350,  a  limit  which  was  set  against  the  protests  of  builders  and 
developers.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  the  average  project  the 
value  of  Improved  land  represents  only  10.4  percent  of  the  total 
capitalization. 

We  have  insurance  outstanding  on  $71,194,500  worth  of  mort- 
gages on  projects  as  of  January  31.  1939.  In  the  operating  period 
during  which  this  amount  of  Insurance  was  accumulated  we 
examined  projects  totaling  In  proposed  mortgage  amounts  $743.- 
819.654.  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  consummate  only  a 
small  percentage.  Numerous  additional  proposals  were  rejected 
during  the  course  of  preliminary  Interviews.  Of  the  projects  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  over  a  period  of  6  montiis  or  more,  many 
have  obtained  occupancies  of  100  percent,  a  great  majority  have 
occupancies  of  90  percent  or  better,  and  there  are  none  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  operating  successfully.  These  figures  are  cited 
simply  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
follow  a  conservative  policy  and  have  limited  our  insurance  to 
those  proposals  the  soundness  of  which  we  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced after  exhatistlve  examination. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  also  issued  a 
statement  in  reference  to  one  of  the  St.  Louis  projects, 
which  is  now  practically  completed,  known  as  Manhassett 
Village.    I  also  include  that  statement: 

This  project  is  located  in  an  area  In  St.  Louis  Coimty  now 
being  rapidly  built  up  as  a  preferred  residential  location,  on  high 
land  particularly  adapted  to  a  large  rental-housing  development. 

Before  the  inception  of  this  project  the  land  had  not  been  sub- 
divided due  to  its  lack  of  accessibility  and  to  its  being  held  out 
of  the  market  for  other  purposes.    In  order  to  place  the  land  in 
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a  suitable  condition  for  the  building  of  a  project.  It  was  necessary 
that  approximately  1  mile  of  streets  connecting  the  property  in 
two  directions  with  main  highways,  together  with  connecting 
sewer,  water,  gas.  and  electric  lines  be  Installed.  In  order  to 
render  permissive  the  type  of  )>roJect  propo-^ed.  a  change  In  eonlng 
was  necessary:  and,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  pop- 
ulation brought  by  such  a  development,  a  new  school  was  advis- 
able. 

It  was  considered  by  the  examining  officers  of  the  Federal 
Hotising  Administration  that  when  the  above  requirements  had 
been  accomplished  the  land  would  at  least  be  comparable  as  to 
value  with  residential  lots  in  adjoining  areas,  and  would  fulfill 
all  prerequisites  for  a  rental-housing  project. 

Section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Instructs  the  Admin- 
istration to  base  its  determinations  upon  what  It  "estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  completed."  In  appraising  this  proposal,  it  was 
esiimated  that  when  the  project  was  completed  it  would  Justify 
a  valuation  of  $2,016,000.  It  may  be  noted  that  an  appraisal 
Independently  made  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  before 
making  the  loan  compared  within  $16,000  of  this  figure. 

This  valuation  took  into  account  the  required  utilities  men- 
tioned atwve.  It  assumed  the  erection  of  the  new  pchool.  It 
recopnized  the  Importance  of  a  superhighway  to  be  installed  clonely 
adjacent  to  the  property  which  would  bring  It  nearer  In  driving 
time  to  the  center  of  the  city.  It  recognized,  moreover,  that  the 
creation  of  a  community  of  over  1.000  persons  with  the  facilities 
necessary  to  serve  them,  would  have  the  tendency  greatly  to  en- 
hance values  for  a  considerable  area  surroundlns  the  property 
over  those  existent  before  the  Improvement   was  completed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  valuation,  the  Administration  acrecd 
to  insure  a  mortgage  In  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  and  to  accept  an 
equity  valuation  of  $416000.  This  equity  was  Bub.<^rlbed  In  stock 
by  the  sponsors  and  formed  the  basis  for  calculating  the  limited 
dividend  permitted  by  the  Administration,  the  only  cash  return 
allowed  to  be  paid  on  the  equity  investment. 

Of  the  amount  of  this  equity.  $245,000  represented  raph  or  Its 
equivalent  in  addition  to  the  mortgage  proceeds,  e^Umated  to  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  project,  exclusive  ot  the  land 
and  improvements  outside  the  property.  This  requirement  was 
met  by  a  cash  stock  purchase  of  $124,000,  and  by  the  acceptance  by 
the  builder  and  architect  of  stock  estimated  at  $121,000  on  account 
of  fees  as  approved  by  the  Administration.  The  $124,000  cash  was 
deposited  by  the  sponsors  In  an  account  jointly  controlled  by  the 
Administration  and  could  be  withdrawn  only  for  expefaeea  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  project. 

The  remaining  amount  of  the  equity  valuation  waa  attributed 
to  land.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  sponsors  of  Ibis  derslop- 
ment  were  able  to  acquire  the  land  In  Its  then  Inacoeeatble  and 
unimproved  condition  for  $44  000.  in  two  payment^  of  $5.0iJ0  and 
$39,000.  In  addition,  approximately  $45,000  was  Involved  In  the 
Installation  of  connecting  streets,  sewers,  water,  gas,  and  electric 
lines,  and  drainage,  all  outside  the  property  lines,  and  outside  any 
consideration  by  the  F.  H  A.  In  estlmatlm;  the  costs  of  construct- 
ing the  project.  The  sponsors  were,  In  view  of  these  extensive  ex- 
ternal Improvements,  In  view  of  the  enhancement  In  value  arising 
from  the  project  as  a  whole.  In  view  of  the  estimated  earning 
power  of  the  project  as  a  going  concern:  and.  moreover.  In  view 
of  comparable  prices  being  currently  offered  for  residential  lots  in 
the  neighborhood,  permitted  by  the  Administration  to  issue  to 
themselves  stock  in  the  amount  of  $171,000.  representing  the  value 
of  the  fully  improved  land  under  the  finished  development,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  allowance  permitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  a  basis  for  computing  the  limited  dividend  return. 

The  land  was.  It  must  be  emphasized,  transferred  to  the  limited 
dividend  corporation  for  a  stock  payment  without  any  ca>th  con- 
sideration. Not  only  did  no  cash  change  hands  in  connection 
with  this  land  transaction,  but  the  net  profit.  If  any,  accruing 
therefrom  must  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the  project  has 
proven  Its  success  and  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  insurance 
contract  fulfilled. 

Any  returns  on  the  land  stock,  as  weU  as  the  other  stock  in 
the  corporation  are.  under  F.  H.  A.  regulations,  strictly  limited 
by  the  Administration.  In  order  further  to  add  to  the  safety  of 
the  loan,  the  Administration  has  required  that.  l)efore  even  these 
limited  returns  are  obtainable,  reserves  mu.st  be  set  a£.lde  for  re- 
pairs and  replacements,  for  working  capital,  and  for  one-half  year's 
mortgrage  payments.  Any  amounts  earned  above  these  reserves 
and  the  authorized  dividends  must  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee  as 
additional  amortization.  In  this  way.  effective  machinery  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  project  from  being  "milked'  during  the 
period  that  the  Insurance  Is  In  force,  and  to  assure  at  aU  times 
the  prior  position  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the  sponsors  must  not  only 
limit  and  defer  their  profits,  but  mu.st  risk,  first,  the  loss  of  return 
on  their  Investment,  then  the  loss  of  their  Investment  in  land. 
Improvements,  cash,  and  services  if  the  project  proves  to  be 
unsuccessful. 

The  Administration  has  further  protection  In  Its  ability,  without 
other  recourse  than  an  exercise  of  its  rights  under  the  Corporation's 
charter,  to  be  kept  at  all  times  conversant  with  the  corporate 
affairs,  and.  In  case  of  monetary  default  or  breach  of  regulations, 
immediately  to  assume  full  control  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
assets.  The  control  may  continue  until  such  time  as  the  default 
or  breach  has  been  remedied,  the  mortgage  Insurance  canceled,  or 
the  mortgage  or  property  transferred  to  the  Administration  under 
the  terms  of  the  Insurance  contract. 
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In  case  of  failure,  which  there  is  at  present  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate, the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  as  mortgagee,  would  have 
the  choice  of  transferring  the  mortgage  or  property  to  the  Admin- 
istration, or  of  operating  the  project  as  Its  own  property  after  lore- 
closure— a  choice  which  It  might  well  make,  since  the  elimination 
of  the  equity  wouJd  give  it  an  increased  margin  for  successful  oper- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  should  it  decide  to  accept  the  P.  H.  A. 
detK-ntures.  which  carry  2^4  percent  interest  and  run  for  a  period  3 
years  longer  than  the  original  mortgage,  the  Administration  would 
be  enabled,  through  the  elimination  of  the  equity  and  through  the 
financial  terms  It  can  command,  to  operate  the  project  and  pay 
oir  the  indebtedness  at  a  rental  so  low  that  actual  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

That  neither  of  these  possibilities  is  contemplated  may  be  Jtistl- 
fled  by  the  experience  with  projects  in  operation  6  months  or  more. 
In  this  category  there  are  now  26  projects  in  16  States  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  Pour  of  those  are  m  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Wa.shlngton.  All  of  these  projects  are  operating  successfully, 
the  great  majority  have  more  than  90-percent  occupancy,  and 
many  have  waiting  lists. 

The  Manhassett  Village  project  Illustrates  many  of  the  radical 
differences  between  mortgage  financing  under  the  P.  H.  A.  limited- 
dividend  plan  and  the  old  tjiDc  of  mortgage  usually  granted  for 
3.  5.  or  10  years,  v/here  the  lender  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the  property,  and  where  the  frequent  practice  was  to  "build  them 
and  bleed  them."  Instead  of  a  period  of  3  or  5  years  during 
which  the  sponsors  can  manipulate  the  property  to  their  own  Im- 
medlat?  advantage  they  have,  under  the  P.  H.  A.  plan,  to  adhere 
from  tie  outset  to  most  rigid  regulation  in  respect  to  amortization, 
intorcst  payments,  operating  expenses,  reserves,  dividends,  etc. 
Under  the  old  system  the  borrower  endeavored  to  get  his  profits 
out  cf  the  property  before  the  mortgage  became  due.  Under  this 
system  it  is  impKjssible  for  the  boirower  to  take  out  his  profits, 
except  in  a  limited  way.  until  after  the  mortgage  is  paid  off. 

A  decade  ago  saw  the  complete  collapse  of  the  old-style  mortgage 
system.  As  a  recognition  of  this  failure,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
authorized  insurance  companies  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  funds 
In  rental  housing  to  build,  own,  and  operate  projects  directly  on 
their  own  account.  Of  this  type  of  operation  the  $50,000,000  proj- 
ect now  being  built  and  wholly  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Insur- 
ance Co.  is  the  outstanding  example  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
100-percent  mortgage. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  need  for  a  new  method  for  rental- 
housing  financing,  last  year  amended  and  amplified  section  207  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  The  type  of  mortgage  therein  permitted 
is  admittedly  a  high  percentage  loan,  and  follows  from  the  full 
authorization  of  Congress  after  a  consideration  of  the  mortgage 
situation  and  the  need  for  stimulating  rental  construction  and 
employment  in  the  building  trades  and  allied  work  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  10  years. 

In  addition  to  the  radical  change  In  the  method  of  financing 
these  projects,  a  similarly  radical  change  has  been  achieved  in  their 
physical  appearance.  They  may  be  described  as  "garden  apart- 
ments" and  are  characterized  by  low  land  coverage,  rarely  exceeding 
26  percent,  as  against  the  more  customary  apartment  land  coverages 
of  60  to  80  percent.  For  this  reason  they  are  able  to  provide  a 
high  degree  of  amenity  to  tenants,  and,  with  the  development  of 
landscaped  areas,  improve  rather  than  deteriorate  in  appearance 
with  age.  The  four  projects  In  this  vicinity — Colonial  Village  and 
Buckingham,  in  Arlington  County:  Brentwood,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  PalkJand,  Just  over  the  Maryland  line — well  illiis- 
trate  the  type  sought  for.  The  open  planning  features,  providing  a 
parklike  appearance,  are  considered  a  strong  deterrent  to  obso- 
lescence and  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  soundness  of 
the  security  over  a  long  period — again  protecting  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  the  Uberal  type  of  fixtanclng  It  has  made 
available. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect  for  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  realize  what  a  hard 
task  they  have  but  I  really  do  not  understand  why  some 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  become  so  exercised  when 
a  Member  desires  to  amend  a  bill  brought  in  from  that 
committee.  I  recall  once  before  I  wanted  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act.  offered  what  I  felt  was  a  very  sound  suggestion. 
and  immediately  was  charged  with  trying  to  destroy  title  I 
of  the  act.  I  wanted  to  reduce  the  interest  on  loans  under 
this  title.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  interest  as  high  as 
9  percent  is  charged  for  those  loans  and  is  still  the  rate. 
I  wanted  to  cut  it  in  half  or  make  it  5  percent.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott],  who  so  strongly  de- 
fends section  207,  was  with  me  on  that  occasion  and  he.  Itke 
myself,  was  criticized.  What  is  wrong  with  trying  to  reduce 
Interest  rates  from  9  to  4' 2  or  5  percent?  Oh.  they  said 
then,  we  would  destroy  the  title.  The  banks  of  the  coimtry 
wanted  the  title  left  as  it  was.  Of  course,  they  did  and  do 
now  because  of  the  high  interest  that  results  from  those 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
thie  we  have  lost  money  on  that  title,  but  we  would  not 
have  lost  so  much  if  we  had  done  at  the  outset  what  you 
are  doing  in  this  bill — included  a  premium  of  1  percent. 


It  seems  perfectly  proper 
but  if  a  Member  attempt|s 
tive,  he  is  charged  with 
or  being  opposed  to  his 
and  find  out  how  I  have 

We  all  assail  graft,  but 
many  who  have  written 
sailed  for  trying  to  stop 
a  way  for  graft,  legltima 

This  law  will  work 
It  would  work  better  in 
if  we  would  provide  for 
and  then  go  into  the  op^n 
responsible  on  the 
would  get  the  project 
today.    I  would  be  willinj 
to  stay  in  this  business,  to 
necessary.    If  the  project 
would  be  no  chance  for 

The  House  by  its  recorll 
the  House  conferees  it  wa  its 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Hoise 
amendment   In   conferenqe 
to  it. 


te 
anl 
Ely 


consti  -uction 


the 


National    Committee 


ICORD 


or  the  committee  to  make  changes, 

to  do  something  really  construc- 

iestroying  the  purposes  of  the  law 

a  iministration.    Consult  the  Record 

opE>osed  the  administration. 

when  Congress  itself  permits  what 

me  call  legitimate  graft  I  am  as- 

it.    I  want  no  part  in  providing 

or  illegitimate. 

work  well  with  my  amendment. 

opinion,  as  I  said  the  other  day, 

the  Government  to  buy  the  site 

market  and  let  all  bid  who  are 

of  the  project.     Then  you 

completed  for  far  less  than  it  costs 

for  the  Government,  if  it  is  going 

guarantee  100  percent  of  the  cost  if 

is  sound,  imder  that  system,  there 

Government  to  lose  in  the  end. 

vote,  199  to  143,  serves  notice  on 

my  amendment  in  tnis  law  and 

conferees  to  stand  out  for  that 

If   the   Senate   refuses  to   agree 


to    Keep    America    Out    of 
Foi'eign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEdRGE  M.  GRANT 

O^  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursd  ly,  April  13, 1939 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabaiia.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  waa 
astounded  upon  reading  the  Congressional  Record  to  find 
that  one  of  our  Republica  1  colleagues  from  the  State  of  New 
York  had  gathered  unto  1;  imself  a  band  of  Congressmen  who 
styled  themselves  the  Nai  ional  Committee  to  Keep  America 
Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  is  noted  that  this  committee  does 
not  include  any  Democrat  c  Congressmen.  It  does  seem  that 
an  organization  of  this  na  ure,  national  In  its  scope,  and  with 
such  a  worthy  purpose  cf  keeping  America  out  of  foreign 
wars,  would  have  transcended  party  lines  and  had  at  least  a 
few  Democratic  Congress)  nen  among  Its  members. 

Is  this  an  organization  ledicated  to  the  purposes  which  its 
name  purports,  or  is  it,  pu  re  and  simple,  a  political  and  parti- 
san organization  set  up  hy  various  Republican  leaders  in  an 
attempt  to  embarrass  th«   administration? 

I  have  carefully  read  th ;  purposes  of  this  organization,  and 


many  of  them  are  worthy, 
tisan  organization,  why 
organizers  and  Incorpora 
monopoly  on  patriotism? 
The  main  purpose  of 
follows: 


To   counteract   the 
White  House  and  spokesnie]  1 
mass  war  hysteria 
and  passions  of  our  people 
nations. 


but  if  this  is  not  a  political  and  par- 
ire  only  Republican  Congressmen 
ors?    Do  these  gentlemen  have  a 


the  organization  as  set  out  is  as 


inspl^d    pFopaganda   emanating    from    the 

of  the  New  Deal  which  has  created 

thrcughc^t  the  Nation  by  inflaming  the  fears 

and  Inciting  hatreds  against  foreign 


Even  a  child  can  see  tl  lat  this  statement  makes  it  an  or- 
ganization definitely  oppa  sed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  seeking  to  cri  3ple  his  program.  No  matter  how 
laudable  its  other  so-callJd  purposes  are,  this  one  purpose 

he  organization  and  the  motives 
A  better  name  would  be  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Wea  ten  the  President.  Yet  you  say  it 
is  nonpartisan. 

I  recognize  the  fact  th^t  the  organizers  of  this  bund,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  callei,  are  conscientious  and  thorough 
American  citizens,  and  aj  patriotic  as  can  be  found  in  the 
land;  that  they  are  enti  led  to  their  views  upon  domestic 
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and  foreign  matters.  But  why  call  an  organization  of  this 
nature  nonpartisan  and  patriotic  when  it  even  sets  out  in 
its  purposes  that  the  cardinal  principle  is  to  counteract  that 
which  comes  from  the  White  House? 

Certainly  there  are  patriotic  organizations  where  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  can  meet  upon  a  common 
ground.  Compare  the  second  purpose  of  this  organization 
with  the  following  news  Item  which  was  clipped  from  Wednes- 
day afternoon's  Washington  News— the  heading  "Nazi  Press 
Attacks  F,  D.;  CaUs  Him  a  Warmonger." 

Berlin,  April  12. — The  Nazi  Propaganda  Ministry  newspaper 
Der  Angriff  today  bitterly  criticized  President  Roosevelt. 

"Is  it  true.  Mr.  President."  Der  Angriff  aslced.  "that  warmonger- 
ing and  impending  war  are  the  last  salvation  for  you  and  your 
position? 

"It  is  true  that  It  is  not  the  international  situation  but  your 
personal  ties  and  personal  affairs  that  move  you  to  this  despicable 
warmongering  which  you  pursue  continuously?" 

Der  Angriff  said  that  "it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
hasten  to  the  British  warmongering  encirclement  policy  vnth 
open  arms,  but  we  must  term  it  gross  irrelevance  and  imperti- 
nence when  the  head  of  a  state  can  permit  himself  to  pursue 
warmongering  In  this  direct  form." 

Tlie  newspaper  apparently  referred  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remark 
recently  regarding  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe,  including  the  fact 
that  he  told  Georgians  he  would  l>e  back  at  Warm  Springs  next 
fall  unless  there  is  a  European  war. 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are,  Mr.  Roosevelt?"  the  newspaper 
asked. 

"What  has  moved  you  to  forecast  war  definitely  in  such  con- 
sciously reckless  and  dangerous  fashion? 

"We  know  also  that  every  one  of  your  domestic  plans  has  failed 
and  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  In  America. 

"Answer  us.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  would  be  more  praiseworthy 
than  sophisticated,  but  peace  Is  endangered  by  the  way  in  which 
you  play  your  role  as  head  of  the  state  for  war  and  war- 
mongering." 

It  sounds  very  much  like  the  Nazi  Propaganda  Ministry 
newspaper  Der  Angriff  is  acting  as  publicity  agent  for  the 
National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars. 
It  is  natural  that  the  controlled  press  of  dictator  nations 
criticizes  every  action  taken  by  the  President  of  this  Nation, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  of  an  American  way  if  those  who 
differ  with  the  President  come  out  and  fight  him  in  the  open 
and  not  do  it  through  the  guise  and  under  the  cloak  of  a 
patriotic  organization. 

While  many  honest  men  will  differ  as  to  whether  the 
President  used  discretion  in  saying  that  he  would  be  back 
at  Warm  Springs  next  fall  unless  there  is  a  European  war, 
no  one  can  state  that  Europe  is  not  imder  a  potential  threat 
of  war,  and  we  might  as  well  admit  it. 

Everyone  also  knows  that  a  general  European  war  means 
that  we  wUl  have  to  use  every  precaution  possible  in  order  to 
stay  out.  I  think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  handled  the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation  as  well  or 
better  than  anyone  could  have  done  under  like  circum- 
stances. There  have  been  several  occasions  during  the  term 
of  President  Roosevelt  where  this  Nation  could  have  been 
plunged  into  war  except  for  his  direction  of  affairs  of  this 
Nation  toward  a  peace  policy.  I  want  to  recall  one  of  these 
to  your  attention,  that  being  the  sinking  of  the  giinboat 
Panay.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  for  much  less  than  this. 
Yet  only  a  few  years  after  this  incident  we  see  the  President 
of  this  Nation  having  ashes  of  the  former  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador returned  to  his  native  land  on  an  American  warship. 
Such  instances  as  this  prove  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
maintaining  peace. 

Certainly  none  of  my  colleagues  are  in  favor  of  repeating 
1917  and  1918.  We  can  now  see  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
price.  We  can  now  see  that  the  war  to  save  democracy  did 
not  save  democracy  in  the  world,  and  that  a  war  to  end  wars 
did  not  end  wars  in  the  world.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  re- 
peating the  troublesome  years  of  1916  and  1917  when  we 
announced  to  the  world  that  we  were  too  proud  to  fight. 
What  do  you  think  would  happen  today  if  we  were  to  scrap 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  forces  and  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  are  too  proud  to  fight?  Any  sane  man  knows  what 
would  become  of  us. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  tried  treaties,  peace  conferences,  and 
neutrality  laws  in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace.    No  nation 


has  ever  gone  as  far  as  we  have  In  attempting  to  maintain 
neutrality.  Twenty  years  ago,  after  the  armistice,  this  Na- 
tion came  out  of  the  war  with  the  world's  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force.  After  the  1922  disarmament  conference  we  al- 
lowed our  defensive  force  to  become  one  of  the  world's  weak- 
est.   While  we  disarmed,  other  nations  armed. 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  Nation  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
peace  pact  with  the  leading  European  nations,  the  Neutrality 
Act  was  passed.  After  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Nine 
Power  Pact,  the  Kellogg -Briand  Pact,  the  pact  for  limitation 
of  armament,  and  others  had  failed  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result  for  peace,  this  Nation  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  profKJsition  of  trying  to  keep  us  from  becoming  mixed 
up  in  a  war.  i 

It  was  realized  by  Congress  that  America  must  settle  tta 
own  problem  cf  peace  and  through  the  Neutrality  Act.  some 
definite  measures  were  devised  whereby  we  could  attempt, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  in  EXirope  or  elsewhere,  to  stay  out 
of  it.  We  had  always  insisted  up  to  that  lime  that  citLTcns 
of  this  Nation  have  certain  rights,  and  by  this  act  we  turn 
around  and  say  that  the  citizens  must  give  up  certain  rights 
in  an  effort  to  have  this  Nation  maintain  neutrality. 

Some  say  that  this  law  was  caused  by  fear.     You  may 

call  it  fear,  but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  failure  of  other 
nations  to  help  this  country  in  achieving  an  agency  for 
peace.  We  have  shown  the  world  that  we  not  only  believe 
in  peace,  but  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  certain  rights 
in  order  to  maintain  peace.  No  nation  on  earth  has  ever 
attempted  to  go  as  far  as  we  have  to  maintain  peace. 

Partisanship  should  stop  at  the  Nation's  boundaries.  We 
have  certain  rights  as  a  nation  which  must  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  party 
affiliations  to  help  maintain  these  rights. 

If  the  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  For- 
eign Wars  is  to  make  its  prime  purpose  as  set  cut  in  para- 
graph 2  of  its  purposes,  then,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
committee  change  its  name  to  the  National  Committee  to 
Put  President  Roosevelt  Out  of  the  White  House. 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  WOODRUFF,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  written 
by  Hon.  John  T.  Woodruff,  of  Springfield.  Mo.: 

DISCOVEKINO    BrvEsa 

"A  river  went  out  of  Eden."  Simple,  Isn't  It?  Well,  near  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates  was  a  spring  and  the  garden  was  there. 
Many  rivers  have  a  spring  as  their  source.  The  White  River  in 
the  Ozarks  region  has.  but  It  Is  of  the  river  and  not  the  spring 
we  sing. 

The  White  River  rises  in  western  Arkaneas  near  Eureka,  flows 
north  into  southern  Missouri,  then  turns  southeastwardly  back 
into  Arkansas  and  enters  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River. 

It$  total  length  is  690  mileB. 

Prom  its  source  to  Batesville,  Ark.,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  the 
average  fall  of  the  river  is  4  feet  per  mile:  for  the  remaining 
distance  of  290  miles,  the  fall  is  but  0.36  foot  per  mUe. 

The  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  for  the  upper  portion  Is 
that  afforded  by  a  watershed  cf  21.000  square  miles,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  above  40  inches,  fairly  well  spaced  through  the 
year.  To  equalize  and  stabilize  such  flow,  natural  conditions  are 
favorable,  for  here  it  is  that  forests  abound,  many  large  springs 
exist,  and  small  rivers  of  less  declivity  run  into  it. 

Below  Batesville  the  valley  widens  but  the  river  channel  does 
not.  Thus  this  narrow  stream,  reduced  to  a  faU  of  less  than  6 
Inches  to  the  mile.  t>ecomcs  the  dramway.  not  only  for  the  21.000 
square  mUes  of  Ozark  hill  cotmtry,  but  another  7,000  square  mliea 
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In  the  valley  below.  Under  such  condltlona  frequent  floods  on  the 
lowlands  are  Inevitable. 

One  of  t^e  strange  things  about  this  river  is  that  while  it  is 
near  the  center  of  United  States,  its  value  for  power  pvuTposes 
was  not  discovered  until  about  1904.  Even  then  the  discovery  was 
an  incident  and  not  a  result  of  exploration. 

It  was  then  that  Russell  Harding,  vice  president,  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  Walker  Powell,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  that  rail- 
road, the  one  directing  and  the  other  detailed  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  White  River  Valley  as  a  possible  location 
for  a  rail  connection  between  the  tn-State  mining  district  and 
the  company's  valley  line  between  St.  Louis  and  points  south,  saw, 
and  later  appraised,  the  power  pofislbilitles  of  this  great  river. 

Powell  later  resigned  as  engineer  of  the  railroad  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  power  promotions  on  the  White  River. 
It  was  he  who  assisted  in  preparing  and  having  Introduced  In 
Congress  the  first  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  bin  was  amended  In  divers  and  sundry  respects  in  com- 
mittee. Finally  it  was  passed  by  the  Congress  but  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson. 

Not  dismayed.  Powell  and  his  friends  had  another  bill  prepared 
and  Introduced  at  the  next  session.  In  the  latter  bill  the  features 
opposed  by  the  President  were  deleted.  The  bill  passed  again  and 
was  then  approved  by  the  President  In  June  1920. 

Pioneering  any  venture  new  to  a  commvinlty  is  slow  and  tedious. 
Disappointment  and  heartaches  are  to  be  expected.  In  this  case  It 
would  seem  that  Powell  should  have  had  an  open  field  and  a  fair 
fight,  but  not  so.  He  filed  an  application  for  a  permit  to  construct 
a  large  hydroelectric  plant  near  Cotter,  In  Arkansas.  This  was 
attended  with  delay.  Even  the  preliminary  features  like  testing 
the  undersurface  formations  and  making  the  preliminary  surveys 
were  hard  to  finance.  Financing  the  main  project  proved  impos- 
sible. 

Col.  Hugh  Cooper,  of  Keokuk  Dam  fame,  was  brought  into  the 
picture.  Colonel  Cooper  and  Powell  did  not  agree  upon  some  of 
the  essential  features.  Others  came  on  the  scene  later,  but  none 
of  their  efforts  were  of  much  avail. 

Powell  died  a  few  years  ago  but  strove  to  realize  his  dream  until 
the  last.  He  little  realized  the  great  contribution  he  had  made  In 
■ectu-ing  the  passage  of  the  Water  Power  Act,  which  has  proven 
helpful  In  many  other  projects  throughout  the  country. 

In  1912  the  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  a  Cities  Service  sub- 
sidiary, built  a  dam  at  Ozark  Beach,  near  Forsyth,  Mo..  Installed 
generatlnt;  equipment,  and  since  then  has  operated  the  plant 
successfully. 

The  profitable  operation  of  this  plant  Induced  the  Empire  Dis- 
trict Electric  Co  to  make  further  studies  of  the  power  possibilities 
of  the  upper  White  River  with  the  result  that  In  1922  that  com- 
pany filed  an  application  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
a  permit  to  construct  a  large  dam  at  Table  Rock,  5  miles  up 
stream  from  Branson,  Mo. 

In  furtherence  of  that  project  the  company  acquired  the  dam 
site  and  some  10.000  acres  of  land  In  the  valley  above  it.  Ex- 
tensive exploration  of  the  undergrotind  structures  were  carefully 
made  and  found  satisfactory.  The  dam.  as  designed,  is  1.800  feet 
long.  185  feet  high  and  tied  into  the  abutting  bluffs. 

When  built  to  such  height  a  lake  would  be  formed  65  miles  In 
length  with  about  1,000  miles  of  indented  shore  line  and  covering 
•ome  30.000  acres.  It  was  estimated  that  the  generating  equip- 
ment when  installed  would  produce  about  250,000  horsepower. 

Up  to  this  point  things  went  well  enough,  but  the  matter  of 
financing  a  project  involving  the  expenditure  of  an  estimated 
$20,000,000  was  no  easy  task. 

Financing  being  rather  difficult,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drift 
until  late  In  1929.  when  satisfactory  financing  arrangements  were 
made  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  project  might  go  forward  promptly. 
It  Is  said  that  the  financial  crash  of  that  year  made  It  under  the 
wire  only  a  few  days  ahead  of  starting  construction  work. 

With  the  extensive  distributing  facilities  of  the  Cities  Service 
Co.,  of  which  the  Etapire  District  Electric  Co.  is  an  afllliate,  the 
whole  of  this  electric  energy  could  and  woiild  have  been  profitably 
marketed,  but  it  was  Just  that  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip 
that  upset  the  apple  cart. 

But  this  Impending  development  hindered  other  Improvements. 
The  Missouri  State  highway  lay-out  providing  for  numerous  public 
roads  in  that  area  could  not  be  surveyed  and  certainly  not  built 
ontU  it  was  known  whether  the  dam  was  to  be  constructed,  for  the 
building  of  It  would  fiood  many  thousands  of  acres  In  that 
locality. 

Not  only  so  but  the  provisions  of  the  consolidated  high-school 
law  could  not  be  carried  out  until  it  was  known  whether  the  dam 
was  to  be  built.  Farms  In  the  valley  were  allowed  to  deteriorate 
as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  of  building  the  dam.  So  In  a  large 
portion  of  three  counties,  Taney,  Stone,  and  Barry,  the  citizens 
became  restive  and  appealed  to  the  Power  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  hearing  on  the  granting  of  a  permanent  license  for  the 
project. 

The  hearing  was  held  and  the  Empire  District  Electric  Co.  re- 
quired to  accept  a  license.  A  time  within  which  work  should  start 
was  fixed.  The  time  limit  for  beginning  operations  expired.  Then 
a  forfeiture  of  the  license  was  asked,  and  upon  hearing  before  the 
Power  Commission  the  license  was  canceled. 

Efforts  were  then  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  designate 
Ttible  Rock  Dam  as  a  Public  Works  project  and  to  carry  on  the 
activities  as  a  combined  flood-control,  navigation-betterment,  and 
bydioelactrlc  project. 
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This  request  was  In  the  fona  of  a  Joint  application  by  the  threo 
counties  concerned,  together  with  numeroxis  civic  organlzatlona 
throughout  the  White  River  v  atershed. 

There  was  a  hearing  upon  the  supplication  before  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  special  bill  Inti  oduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Clark 
of  Missouri. 

Later  the  project  was  incoiporated  in  the  flood-control  bill  at 
the  1936  session  of  Congress,  but  this  item  was  later  eliminated 
from  the  bill,  as  were  others  having  power  features. 

Numerous  appeals  were  mad  e  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  showed 
Interest  in  and  familiarity  ii'ith  the  enterprise.  P\irtlier  efforts 
are  in  prospect  and  will  be  riade. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  itory.  In  1936  a  permit  to  Install  a 
large  dam  at  Wild  Cat  ShoiJs.  above  Cotter,  In  Arkansas,  was 
granted  to  the  White  River  Power  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Electric  Bond  &  Share  affiliate.  The  same 
company  sought  permits  to  ir  stall  two  other  dams  upstream  from 
Wild  Cat  Shoals.  The  water  from  one  of  them  would  extend  to 
Forsyth,  Mo.,  only  3  miles  beU  w  the  present  power-site  dam. 

These  applications  are  rep<  tltions  of  previous  similar  projects. 
All  these  activities  at  least  in  dicate  that  there  are  valuable  power 
sites  on  the  White  River  but  nore  i>ersuasive  than  these  things,  is 
the  appraisal  of  them  by  the  Jnited  States  Army  Engineers.  They 
have  surveyed  and  resurveyec  the  White  River  from  BatesvlUe  to 
its  source  with  the  result  tha :  five  sejiarate  and  distinct  locations 
are  found  to  be  favorable  for  generating  electric  energy.  These  In 
the  reverse  order  of  their  Im]  tortance  are : 

At  Beaver,  on  Beaver  River,  a  tributary  in  Arkansas;  Galena,  on 
the  James,  a  tributary  in  Misrauri;  Buffalo  Dam,  on  Buffalo  River, 
in  Arkansas;  North  Fork  Dam,  on  the  North  Fork  River,  a  tributary 
in  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  Wl  d  Cat  Shoals,  near  Cotter,  in  Arkan- 
sas; and  Table  Rock  Dam.  at  7  able  Rock,  in  Missouri. 

The  potential  power  available  at  these  locations  is  2,185.188,000 
kilowatt -hours  average  annual  output,  or  equal  to  an  ultimate 
horsepower  of  768.000. 

By  combining  the  two  morr  Important  projects.  Table  Rock  and 
Wild  Cat  Shoals,  and  building  them  alone,  it  is  found  by  the  Army 
engineers  that  the  earning  pawer  on  the  basis  of  estimated  cost 
would  yield  above  10  percent  and  that  on  the  basis  of  marketing 
electric  energy  as  low  as  8  ml  Is  per  kilowatt-hour  for  primary  and 
2  mills  for  secondary  power. 

So  it  is  insisted  by  everyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
power  development  on  the  Wl  ite  River  is  not  only  feasible  but  also 
profitable.  Not  alone  In  the  Drofit  to  be  derived  from  power  sold, 
but  the  ultimate  effect  upon  t  le  region  as  a  whole. 

When  we  reckon  that  the  -ailroads  in  the  Ozsxks  hill  country, 
where  existing  grades  are  hare  to  negotiate,  could  be  eliminated  by 
electrification  we  can  see  wha  t  that  would  mean.  Indeed,  in  time 
to  come  the  railroads  alone  wc  uld  consume  all  the  power  that  could 
be  generated  at  both  of  these  i  lams. 

Then,  in  the  tri-State  mining  district,  the  employment  of  the 
electrolytic  process  of  ore  redaction  would  consume  great  quanti- 
ties of  electric  energy.  None  of  the  cities  within  a  250-mile 
radius  are  consuming  anytJ  ilng  like  as  much  power  as  they 
would  consume  if  lower  rates  are  available. 

As  an  instance,  six  of  thi  larger  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  generate  the!  ■  own  electric  current  because  of  the 
high  power  rates  obtaining  t:  lere. 

Then  too.  there  is  the  deve  opment  incident  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Referring  to  the  situi  tion  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  an  actual 
survey  shows  that  the  ixjpulution  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  cli  y  is  as  dense  as  like  areas  surround- 
ing St.  Louis  or  Kansas  Cit  \  and  that  but  15  percent  of  that 
present  population  is  using  ( iectric  current  at  all. 

If  population  is  a  factor  ^in  rating  demand  for  power,  the 
Federal  census  shows  there  i<  upward  of  15,000.000  people  ^^-Ithin 
a  250-mlle  radius  of  the  2  lat  ter  dams. 

The  mineral  resources  of  north  Arkansas,  consisting  of  lead, 
zinc,  bauxite,  and  manganese,  are  proven  to  exist  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  extensive  marb  e  beds  there  all  await  development 
for  the  lack  of  low-cost  pow«  r. 

There  are  but  Isolated  Insti  nces  of  the  demand  for  electric  cur- 
rent. If  the  native  were  left  to  appraise  the  need  of  water-power 
development,  he  would  say: 

"Make  the  rivers  run  the  turbines, 

Let  the  motors  be  ir  the  load 

With  white  flame  heat  the  houses 

And  electric  ctirr«nt  illiiminate  the  road." 

There  is  another  and  furthe  •  useful  purpose  that  the  installation 
of  the  Table  Rock  Dam  woul<  serve  excellently  well,  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  dam  at  Wild  Cat  Shoals  would  also  serve.  The  7.000 
square  miles  of  lowlands  along  the  White  River  below  Batesville 
are  about  as  fertile  and  prodi  ictlve  as  any  land  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  climatic  conditions  the-e  are  such  that  drought  so  common 
to  other  sections  of  the  westen  country  Is  of  rare  occtirrence 

The  growing  season  is  long  the  yield  abundant.  If  agriculture 
were  carried  on  In  but  one  region  \n  the  United  States,  doubtless 
that  region  would  be  the  loweF  White  River  Valley. 

The  only  hazard  to  succe*ful  farming  operation  there  Is  re- 
curring floods.  The  quick  rui-off  of  molstiu-e  in  the  upper  21.000 
square  miles  of  Ozarks  hill  land  literally  covers  the  lower  7,000 
square  miles  during  times  of  excessive  rainfall. 

In  1927.  for  instance,  the  dbmage  wrought  by  the  flood  of  that 
year  ran  into  more  than  tHjpOO.OOO.  The  rule  is  that  there  is  a 
serious  flood  1  year  out  of  3. 
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It  Is  not  alone  the  damage  to  farms,  but  to  towns  and  cities  as 
well.  Flood  control  is  admittedly  a  Federal  Government  function. 
Dams  like  those  proposed  at  Table  Rock  and  Wild  Cat  Shoals  will 
minimize,  indeed  relieve,  such  floods.  If  the  lowland  farmer  should 
express  it  he  would  say: 

"Stay  the  floods. 
Save    the    homestead; 
Labor  lost  is  ne'er  restored. 
Health  Is  vrealth. 
Sweet  contentment  priceless. 
Hold  that  deluge, 
Help  us.  Lord." 

Navigation  on  the  White  River  Is  no  new  thing.  Indeed,  there 
Is  persuasive  evidence  that  De  Soto  navigated  the  stream  to  what  is 
now  Newport,  Ark.,  in  1541. 

Tradition  has  it  that  he  visited  Marvel  Cave  near  the  James 
River  Inlet  and  bartered  with  Indians  in  that  famous  cavern. 
But  that  aside,  the  White  River  was  navigable  and  navigated  for 
generations  to  Forsyth.  Mo.,  and  navigation  can  and  should  be 
restored. 

Adequate  Improvements  of  the  White  River  would  assure  this 
result,  and  the  dams  at  Table  Rock  and  Wild  Cat  Shoals  are  the 
first  steps  to  that  end.  After  these  things  the  rest  is  easy  at 
small  expense.  Flood  control,  navigation,  and  low-cost  power 
are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  hillmen  and  valley  dweller  alike,  so 
they  say: 

"Verdant  hUls. 

Fertile  valleys. 

Gushing  springs. 

Rushing  rivers, 

Allow  the 

Abundant   life 

To  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes. 

Let  the  New  Deal. 

True  Deal, 

Fair  Deal, 

Square  Deal, 

In  its  many  benefactions 

Vouchsafe  as  much  to  men." 

Who  are  they  that  seek  such  things?  The  Ozarklan,  of  whom 
Dr.  Lewis  Meador,  professor  of  economics  in  Drury  College,  writes: 

"Who  are  the  Ozarkians  and  whence  do  they  come?  They 
are  Scotch-Irish,  having  come  to  the  Ozarks  from  the  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia. Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina.  And  who  are  the 
Scotch-Irish?  They  ere  but  little  Scotch  and  less  Irish.  They  rep- 
resent the  most  mixed  of  all  racial  groups  who  have  come  to 
America. 

"They  are  called  Scotch  because  the  race  originated  in  southwest 
Scotland.  They  are  called  Irish  because  they  moved  from  Scotland 
Into  northern  Ireland  before  immigrating  to  America.  But  the 
Scotch-Irish  race  was  a  thovisand  years  in.  the  making. 

"From  the  fifth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  the  ancient  Soots.  Picts, 
Celts,  Saxons.  Angles,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  mixed  and  mingled  in 
the  hill  country  of  southwest  Scotland.  The  flnal  product  was  the 
Scotch-Irish. 

"When  the  Scotch -Irish  Immigrated  to  America  they  found  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  already  occupied  by  earlier  comers,  therefore, 
they  moved  Into  the  hill  country  to  the  west  and  became  the 
pioneers  of  American  history.  From  their  flrst  home  In  the  eastern 
mountains  they  emigrated  to  the  Ozarks.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ozarks  today  represent  the  purest  element  of  the  Scotch-Irish  In 
America. 

"This  race  has  produced  fotir  times  as  many  men  of  action  and 
achievement  in  proportion  to  their  ntmiber  than  any  other  na- 
tional group  coming  to  this  country. 

"Among  the  famous  men  of  this  race  are  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  An- 
drew Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  U.  S.  Grant,  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Stonewall  Jackson.  John  Paul  Jones, 
William  McKlnley.  and  many  others. 

"In  all  ovir  wars  the  Scotch-Irish  have  furnished  much  of  the 
leadership  and  most  of  the  heroes. 

"The  typical  Ozarklan  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  Justice;  he  Is 
self-reliant,  independent,  courageous.  He  speaks  his  convictions 
without  fear  and  takes  orders  from  no  man.  He  Is  quiet  even  to 
the  degree  of  silence,  but  is  hospitable  and  loyal  to  his  family, 
neighbors,  and  Government. 

"Such  is  the  origin  and  such  are  the  qualities  of  the  i>eople  who 
live  in  the  Ozark  Hills  They  come  of  a  race  of  which  the  cotmtry 
Is  proud,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  these  hills  the  in- 
habitants still  possess  rare  qualities  of  action,  cotirage,  loyalty, 
and  ability,  so  much  needed  today  In  our  national  life." 

To  stimmarlze,  the  most  effective  plan  for  controlling  flood  water 
Is  the  impounding  reservoir  placed  close  below  the  point  of 
heaviest  run-off  from  the  drainage  area.  The  concrete  dam  most 
often  used  in  this  connection  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

It   Impotinds  the  water,  thereby   obviating   floods. 

It  stabilizes  the  flow  and  controls  the  downstream  velocity, 
thereby  improving  navigation. 

It    creates   the   head    to   operate   the   hydroelectric    generator, 
which  has  proven  its  economic  superiority  over  every  other  device 
Car  producing  electric  energy. 
ULXXIV— App 02 


It  has  shown  In  countless  cases  that  this  trinity  is  Inseparable. 
He  who  attempts  to  maintain  the  opposite  Just  doe«  not  see  the 
picture  clearly  and  certainly  does  not  see  it  whole. 

Nature  richly  endowed  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the  spot  moat 
favored  in  variety  is  the  80,000  square  miles  of  verdant  hills  and 
feitile  valleys  known  as  the  Ozarks  region.  A  verti table  empir* 
within  Itself. 

The  Government  has  done  much  In  other  sections  to  encourage 
development.  It  has  done  little  here.  The  Ocarklan  Is  not  weep- 
ing on  anyone's  shoulder  that  this  is  so.  but  he  does  Insist  that 
during  the  last  century  they  penetrated  the  wilderness,  beat  back  a 
vengeful  foe.  subdued  the  forests,  broke  the  stubborn  glebe,  built 
homes,  schools,  churches,  highways,  and  established  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  a  civili/^atlon. 

They  contributed  their  due  share  in  furnishing  the  pioneers  who 
settled  the  West.  They  deserve  and  should  receive  Federal  support 
necessary  to  control  floods,  promote  navigation,  and  conserve 
natural  resources  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  withheld,  it  would  seem  their  efforts  may  prove  a 
vast  futility. 

But  granted  or  denied,  they  shall  strive  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  best  of  company,  hoe  their 
own  row  In  fair  or  foul  weather,  pay  taxes,  send  their  youth  to  the 
front  in  times  of  trouble,  and  sing  "Hail  Columbia"  with  fervor 
and  sympathetic  understanding. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13, 1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  APRIL  13.  193f 


Mr.  MCCARFLA.N.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  last  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  an  aeronautical 
laboratory  at  Sunnyvale.  Calil.,  in  which  the  entire  coun- 
try is  very  much  interested.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  very  splendid  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  13.  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  13.  1939] 

ESSINTIAL    aCSKAaCH 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
should  follow  the  lead  of  the  House  In  refusing  an  appropriation 
of  110.000.000  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
for  the  establishment  of  a  research  plant  In  California.  The  Sen- 
ators agreed  to  an  appropriation  of  (2. 140.000  for  improving  facili- 
ties at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  the  seat  of  the  present  great  laboratories 
of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  They  are  understood  to  be  willing  to  Increase 
funds  still  further  for  use  at  that  site.  They  have  been  told,  how- 
ever, by  Dr.  Joseph  8.  Ames,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
through  him  by  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold  and  Admiral  A.  B.  Cook. 
speaking  for  the  air  arms  of  the  Army  and  Navy  respectively,  that 
"It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  expand  adequately  at  Langley  Field, 
as  the  Army  cannot  provide  more  room  without  impairmg  the 
military  efficiency  of  its  own  operations."  Army  and  Navy  ezperta 
advanced  an  even  more  cogent  argument  for  the  Simnyvale  re- 
search project,  which  they  say  is  "emergency  In  character"  and  of 
"vital  importance  to  the  success  of  our  Whole  program  for 
strengthening  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States."  This  is  the 
argument  of  decentralization.  The  ofllcers  of  the  services  agree 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  have  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Certainly,  with  expenditures  for  aircraft  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
running  to  $255,000,000  for  the  coming  year  alone,  it  would  seem 
EufBcient  for  such  responsible  authorities  as  Dr.  Ames,  General 
Arnold,  and  Admiral  Cook  to  point  out  that  such  investments  In 
national  security  "will  not  be  worth  all  they  cost  unless  our  air- 
craft are  at  leasts  equal  In  performance  to  those  produced  abroad." 
But  they  have  been  even  more  specific  before  the  Senate  committee. 
They  were  frank  to  say  that  one  country  ( Germany ) .  by  reason  of 
research  development,  now  has  aircraft  of  greater  military  effective- 
ness than  our  ow-n.  They  add:  "America  does  not  want  second- 
best  aircraft.  To  regain  American  leadership  it  la  imperative  that 
N.  A.  C.  A.  facihtles  be  materially  expanded." 
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To  refuse  the  research  appropriation  asked  la.  In  homely  phrase, 
to  hold  In  at  the  spigot  and  let  out  at  the  bung.  To  allow  sec- 
tional coasldcratlons  to  enter  Into  such  a  decision  would  be  some- 
thing lees  than  patriotic. 


Have  Congress  and  the  President  Forgotten  Man- 
date of  Election  to  Cooperate  for  Recovery? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 


^r.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

[Prom  the  Plttsbvu-gh  Post-Gazette] 

BAVX  CONGRESS  AND  THE   PEESIOENT   FOBCOTTEN    MANDATE  OF   ELECTION  , 
TO    COOPERATE    FOR    RECOVERY? 

When  this  session  of  Congress  opened  most  of  the  Members  had 
been  home  for  the  elections.  They  were  surely  aware  that  the 
country  at  large  was  interested  In  no  new  legislation.  There  was 
nothing  that  the  sane  and  productive  elements  in  the  country 
particularly  wanted  done;  but  there  were  lots  of  things  that  they 
passionately  wanted  undone.  First  of  all  they  wanted  to  call  a 
halt  to  spending  in  excess  of  revenue.  They  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  means,  not  by  increasing  Its  income  but  by 
cutting  out  superfluous  activities.  They  wanted  relief  shifted 
from  Federal  to  local  nonpartisan  administrators.  Until  it  was 
thus  changed  they  were  not  greatly  interested  in  whether  appro- 
priations lor  it  were  a  hundred  million  more  or  less. 

They  wanted  the  Federal  Government  to  get  out  of  the  relief 
business  and  they  wanted  relief  taken  out  of  politics.  They 
thought  and  they  still  think,  that  rellpf  can  be  administered 
locally  at  less  cost,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  with  much  less 
encouragement  to  either  relievers  or  relieved  to  look  upon  relief 
as  a  career. 

They  wanted  the  Wagner  Act  amended  In  such  a  way  that 
employers  would  have  as  many  rtphts  as  responsibilities  and  labor 
as  many  responsibilities  as  rights.  While  few  understand  the 
farm  problem,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  including 
a  high  percentage  of  the  farmers,  are  sure  that  Secretary  Wallace's 
managed  farm  economy  has  been  a  dismal  flop  and  want  no  more 
billion.^  invested  In  his  experiments. 

Finally,  the  people  had  certainly  made  up  their  mind  by 
election  time  that  they  wanted  no  more  congressional  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Roo-sevelt  In  his  gallery  plays  against  business.  The 
majority  of  the  people  want  business  regulation  without  persecu- 
tion. They  have  ceased  to  be  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  guise  of  a  malicious  small  boy  chasing  the  goose 
that  lays  our  golden  eggs  around  the  national  barnyard  at  such 
a  pace  that  it  has  no  time  to  lay.  If  taxes  are  robbing  it  of  the 
strength  to  lay,  the  public  wants  the  tax  burden  lifted. 

If  all  these  actions  mean  less  government,  the  people  expect 
the  Congress  to  cut  down  on  government;  and  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  entourage  do  not  like  it,  the  people  exp>ect  this  Congress 
to  appreciate,  especially  after  the  demonstration  at  the  polls  in 
November,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  entourage  neither  elect 
ConRressmen  nor  keep  them  In  office. 

This,  in  rough  outline.  Is  the  schedule  of  work  that  public 
opinion  assigned  this  Congress  last  autumn  and  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  either  House  that  doesn't  know  it.  Yet  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  forward  this  program. 
Tlie  recent  conspiracy  to  save  W.  P.  A.  and  farm  subsidy  appro- 
priations through  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
against  this  wabbly,  half-hearted  economy  drive,  is  evidence 
enough  that  a  big  percentage  of  otir  alleged  representatives  are 
still  currying  favor  with  organized  minorities  to  guard  their  politi- 
cal hides. 

Many  Congressmen  wlU  not  be  convinced  that  the  average  citi- 
zen puts  the  welfare  of  his  country  above  the  interests  of  his 
minority  class,  group,  or  cllqye,  whenever  he  clearly  appreciates 
that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  two,  until  they  are  sent  by 
the  verdict  of  the  voters  to  be  outside  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  looking 
In  at  a  new  President  and  a  new  Congress. 

(We  wish  to  acknowledge  cur  indebtedness  for  many  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  above  editorial  to  the  author  of  an  oj)en  letter 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  was  signed  by  the  nom 
de  plume  "Heptisax.") 


Electric  Rates  in  Various  Cities  of  United  States 


EXTENS 
HON. 


[ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOMER  T.  BONE 

WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  13. 1939 


TABLE  GIVING  CO]  IPARISONS  OF  ELECTRIC  BILLS 


Sta  tes 


Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  Pre^ 
interesting  table  giving 
city  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
cities  of  the  United 
this  table  may  be  publi^ed 

In  this  connection  I 
monthly  bill  from  the  Potomac 
month  was  $4.92  for  2 
same  amount  of  current 
have  been  $3.14,  the 
amount  I  paid  here  ove  ■ 
my   own   mmiicipally 
amount  of  energy.    The 
Washington,  D.  C,  bill, 
D.  C,  I  paid  more  than 
have  had  to  pay  in  Tactma. 

I  call  the  attention  of 
of  the  argument  so 
other  end  of  the  buildin  ; 
panies  pay.     Here  is  a 
take  of  this  company 
city  of  Tacoma  I  use  a 
here,  because  of  the 
I  employ  electric  energy 
pie  here  may  not 
excessive  price  charged 

I  use  the  term 
quently  hear  the 
joying  low  electric  rate^ 
ington,  D.  C,  and  the 
serve  this  item  in  the 
comparison  of  rates 
40  kilowatt-hours.   100 
and  500  kilowatt-hours 

Let  me  call  attentioji 
Washington,  if  I  use 
my  consiunption  in  my 
much — it  costs  me  $9.4( , 
city  of  Tacoma. 

In  conclusion,  I  desiie 
the  electric  plant  in  tht 
as  a  private  company 
ing  system  comparable 
panies  and  public 
By  1951,  which  is  12 
been  entirely  paid  for— |a 
lars,  a  plant   which  has 
city  one  penny,  but  wh  ch 
millions  of  dollars  bacli 
of  services  and  reduced 

The   city   of   Tacoms 
municipal  lighting  systems 
the  residence  districts 
blaze  of  light  from  one 
home  can  pay  $7  per  25 
in  return  for  which  my 
service  to  its  citizens, 
lights  down  the  street 
and  the  city  will  maintain 


ident,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  very 

comparisons  of  electric  bills  in  the 

my  home  city,  and  other  prominent 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 

Electric  Power  Co.  in  a  recent 

4  kilowatt-hours.    The  bill  for  the 

in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  would 

c^ifference  being  $1.78,   which  is  the 

and  above  what  I  would  have  paid 

(^ned   power   system   for   the   same 

Tacoma  bill  was  63.86  percent  of  the 

which  indicates  that  in  Washington, 

one -third  in  excess  of  what  I  would 


my  brethren  to  that  fact  in  the  light 

heard  in  this  body  and  at  the 

about  the  taxes  private  power  com- 

gap  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 

this  small  bill.    In  my  own  home 

great  deal  more  current  than  I  use 

factor  in  my  own  home,  where 

for  a  great  many  things  which  peo- 

current  for,  on  acccimt  of  the 

here. 

sive,"  because  In  this  city  I  fre- 

uttered  that  this  is  a  city  en- 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Wash- 

3eople  of  other  cities  who  may  ob- 

roNGRESsiONAL  RECORD  wUl  find  the 

interesting  on  25  kilowatt-hours, 

kilowatt-hours,   250   kilowatt-hours. 


f  req  lently 


for 


divi  irsity 


emp  oy 


exc  'ss 


argun  lent 


vey 


c  oes. 


ente:  prises 


yi  lars 


to  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of 

!  00  kilowatt-hours  in  a  month  and 

home  is  generally  around  twice  that 

while  it  would  cost  me  $5.30  in  the 

to  say  to  my  brethren  here  that 
city  of  Tacoma  pays  taxes  exactly 
It  operates  under  an  account- 
to  that  employed  by  private  com- 
in  the  State  of  Washington, 
from  now,  that  plant  will  have 
plant  worth  25  or  30  million  dol- 
never  cost  the  taxpayers  of  that 
has  literally  poiu-ed  millions  and 
into  the  city  treasury  in  the  form 
rates. 

enjoys   probably   one   of   the   best 

in  the  country.    The  streets  in. 

3f  many  sections  of  the  city  are  a 

end  to  the  other.    A  man  owning  a 

foot-front  lot  to  the  city  of  Tacoma, 

city,  rendering  this  kind  of  very  fine 

vill  put  in  a  system  of  ornamental 

staggering  them  across  the  street, 

that  system  in  perpetuity,  with 
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the  resxilt  that  the  city  of  Tacoma  today  I  think  may  Justly 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  best -lighted  cities  in  the  world. 

I  send  this  table  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   comparison  of  electric   bills — Tacoma   versiLS   other  cities 


Kilowatt-bours 

K 

40 

100 

2S0 

600 

AtlanU> 

Boston  • .__ 

$1.45 

1.61 

1.34 

1.35 

1.50 

1.3X 

1.41 

1.40 

1.30 

1.25 

2.50 

.80 

LIO 

.06 

.05 

$2.12 
2.36 
1.  »4 
ISO 
2.40 
2.20 
1.00 
2.15 
1.77 
2.00 
3.40 
1.10 
1.65 
1.6C 
1.10 

$3.05 
6.24 
3.65 

3.38 
4.80 
4.25 
3.48 
3.76 
3.09 
3.20 
6.25 
2.12 
2.07 
8.10 
1.70 

$6..W 
0  74 
6.65 
6.75 
0.30 
8.75 
6.36 
6.76 
5.  S9 
6.08 

10.00 
3.92 
5.10 
6.65 
3.20 

$8.58 

1Z74 
11  65 

Petruit » 

Memjihte' 

Milwaukee ' ^ 

Phila<ielphia ' 

San  Francisco » 

Seattle' 

Tampa '  ... ........ 

0.81 

16.80 

16.25 

8.74 

0.26 

8.20 

7.05 

14.00 

Eupene' 

Los  .\nceles  • 

Washington,  D.  C.» -.    

Tacoma '    ........... ...-**....-.***.^-r-- 

0.02 
ft.  85 
0.40 
6.30 

'  Privately  owned  electric  system. 
•  Publicly  owned  electric  system. 

In  1951  the  citizens  of  Tacoma  will  have  their  present  elec- 
tric system  fully  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  plant. 
This  accomplishment  has  been  possible  imder  public  operation 
at  the  lowest  charges  for  electric  energy  in  the  United  States. 
Check  the  chart  and  see  how  much  you  save  each  month. 


Trade  Pacts  Versus  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13, 1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    DES    MOINES    SUNDAY    REGISTER    OP 

MARCH  26,  1939 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Trade  Pacts 
Shown  to  be  Worth  More  Than  Tariff  to  Labor,"  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of  March  26.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of  March  26,  1939) 

TKaox  Pacts  Shown  tx)  bz  Worth  Mors  Than  Tariffs  to  Labor — 
Journal  of  Electrical  Workers'  Union  Reminds  Worker  or 
His   Interest  as   a   Consttmer — Old   System    Calues   Pibcemeal 

PLAN 

(Prom  a  study  of  the  effect  of  foreign -trade  encouragement  upon 
the  electrical  industry,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers and  Operators.) 

To  date  20  trade  compacts,  under  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934.  have  been  signed  by  the  United  States,  with  as  many 
foreign  cotmtrles.  including  Great  Britain  and  her  colonle«.  The 
compact  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  November  17,  1938.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  commerce  are  involved. 

Inasmuch  as  foreign  commerce  has  shrunk  about  80  percent — 
from  $5,000,000,000  to  $1.000,000.000 — it  would  seem  that  any 
remedy,  as  promising  as  Secretary  Hull's  program,  would  be  wel- 
come, especiaUy  to  workers  in  American  industry. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  understanding  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  lies  In  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  reversal  of  past  policies.  Tariffs  are  predicated  upon 
the  Idea  of  special  aid  to  weak  and  struggling  Industries  at  home. 
The  trade-compact  program  looks  toward  the  ordering  of  all  trade 
channels  abroad.  Tariffs  are  piecemeal  approaches  to  trade  health. 
Trade  compacts  view  trade  relations  as  a  whole. 

HOME  AMD  EXPORT  BCARKTIS 

Trade  agreements  have  been  an  important  factor  In  the  restora- 
tion of  export  outlets  for  American  electrical  goods.  ConceasUms 
have  been  obtained  on  various  types  of  electrical  machinery  and 


apparatus  from  all  countries  with  which  agreements  have  been 
concluded,  with  the  exception  of  Honduras,  KI  Salvador,  and 
Sweden. 

The  chief  market  for  American  electrical  goods  and  the  only 
market  for  electrical  service  is.  of  course,  the  home  market,  and. 
unless  that  market  is  prosperous,  electrical  workers  cannot  be  pros- 
perous. The  American  home  market  cannot  be  fully  prosperous  so 
long  as  the  markets  for  American  export  products  are  curtailed. 

Not  only  do  workers  dependent  on  export  markets  stiffer  from  loss 
of  foreign  trade,  but  aU  other  workers  in  the  country  suffer  loas 
to  some  extent  because  those  dependent  on  export  markets  ars 
imable,  when  deprived  of  employment,  to  buy  the  goods  produced 
by  others  in  the  United  States. 

urtxrr  on  wages  ! 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  since  American  dectrlcal  goods  are 
sold  In  many  countries  where  wages  are  far  below  those  prevailing 
In  this  country,  the  electrical  Industry  Is  a  good  example  of  how 
mistaken  Is  the  Impression  current  In  some  quarters  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  Imports 
from  lower-wage  countries  and  that  American  wage  standards 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  excessive  tariffs. 

As  for  the  electrical-service  industry,  where  wages  »re  em 
higher  than  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  an  increase 
In  our  foreign  trade  can  only  serve  to  increase  earnings  through 
the  Increase  in  general  prosperity  which  this  additional  trade  will 
create. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  organized  labor  In  the  United 
States  has  been  debating  whether  high  tariffs  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  American  workmen  and  whether  the  tariff  Is  a  political 
question  which  has  no  place  In  the  discussion  and  action  taken 
by  a  trade-tmlon. 

HOME   STANDARDS  RAISED 

The  trade-agreements  program  raises  these  qitestlons  again,  and 
Just  now,  with  the  announcement  of  the  mneteenth  and  twentieth 
agreements,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  subject  seems  particularly  appropriate. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  far  from  hurting  the  workers  or  being  at 
best  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them,  as  some  contend,  healthy 
international  trade  helps  American  workmen?  Those  In  charge  of 
trade-agreement  negotiations  say  that  foreign  trade  Increases  the 
worker's  standard  of  living,  that  It  Is  a  source  of  much  direct  em- 
ployment and  a  factor  In  maintaining  wages  and  employment  in 
many  industries  not  directly  involved  In  the  trade. 

In  the  main,  two  questions  relative  to  foreign  trade  and  tariffs 
wUl  be  examined.  In  order  to  determine  Just  what  is  the  stake  at 
the  electrical  workers  In  trade  agreements. 

"PROTECTION"    THAT    HTTRTS      I 

In  the  first  place,  it  wlU  be  shown  that  the  valiie  of  exces- 
sively high  tariffs  has  l>een  much  exaggerated  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  oxir  workers  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  hlgb 
tariffs. 

Even  those  supposedly  "protected"  often  work  for  wages  below 
those  prevailing  In  nonprotected  Indiistrles.  whUe  workers  who 
are  engaged  In  rendering  services  or  m  manufacturing  goods  for 
export  arc  actually  hurt  when  expwrt  markets  disappear  and 
general  purchasing  power  declines  as  a  result  of  high  tariffs. 

The  positive  stake  of  electrical  workers  In  the  trade -agreements 
program  wUl  be  discussed.  We  shall  see  how  the  decline  tn 
bulldlng-constructlcn  activity  closely  paralleled  the  decline  In  our 
foreign  trade  just  as  In  previous  depressions  the  trend  of  foreign 
trade  almost  always  served  as  a  barometer  of  general  business 
conditions.  By  revivmg  foreign  trade  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  now  hopes  to  provide  a  jxjwerful  stimulant  to 
general  domestic  business.  This  Is  the  primary  significance  of 
the  program  for  electrical  workers  as  for  aU  others. 

TTPICALLT    AMiatlCAN    SHOPS 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  manufacturing  branches  of  the 
electrical  Industry  have  a  positive  Interest  In  the  Increase  of 
exports.  Consisting,  as  the  Industry  docs  of  highly  efficient  and 
typically  American  mass-production  shops  the  electrical  apparatus 
Industry  is  one  of  those  with  a  very  large  Interest  In  the  expansion 
of  export  markets. 

Exports  of  electrical  goods  in  1937  represented  the  full-time 
labor  of  nearly  20.000  men  working  a  fuU  year  and  actually  In- 
fluenced the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  men. 

Protectionists  advance  the  argument  that  tariffs  make  high 
wages  and  tell  American  workers  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  American  standard  of  living.  First  of  all,  let  us  aee  Just  who 
these  workers  are  who  are  supposed  to  have  their  wages  Increased 
by  tariffs. 

TASIFrS   DON'T    KELP   THEM 

How  does  a  tariff  help  a  carpenter,  a  lineman,  a  coal  miner,  ft 
machinist,  a  mechanic,  an  automobile  worker,  a  wheat  farmer,  a 
cotton  fanner,  a  railroad  conductor,  or  a  postal  clerk?  Obviously, 
not  at  all.  Out  of  the  50.000.000  men  and  women  classified  by  the 
census  as  gainfully  employed,  nine-tenths  are  engaged  in  one  of 
the  following  three  types  of  Industry  which  are  not  benefited  by 
tariffs. 

First,  there  are  the  service  trades—occupations  which  must 
be  performed  in  the  locality  in  which  the  constimer  lives.  Line- 
men and  powerhouse  employees,  repairmen,  and  mechanics  are  all 
good  examples  of  this  type  of  worker.  For  them,  there  is  no 
possibility  that  Imported  goods  will  compete  or  affect  wage-Ieveli; 
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since  they  are  primarily  engaged  In  doing  something  rather  than 
In  making  something. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Unotypers.  domestic  workers, 
retail  clerks,  stenographers,  truck  drivers,  railroad  employees,  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees  are  Important  groups  of  persons  whom 
the  tariff  cannot  possibly  help  for  similar  reasons.  Altogether,  serv- 
ice worlters  are  a  group  of  about  23.000,000.  or  half  of  all  those  gain- 
Xxilly  employed. 

AS  TO   IMMOVABLE  GOODS 

The  second  group  of  workers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tariff  as 
composed  of  those  producing  goods,  but  goods  of  a  kind  which  can- 
hot  be  moved  at  all  or  which  can  move  short  distances  at  best.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  the  building  trades,  no  explanation  is  required 
to  show  why  the  goods  do  not  move. 

Before  the  days  of  refrigeration,  almost  all  goods  except  grains 
would  also  have  fallen  Into  this  class— and  even  with  refrigerated 
transport  available,  the  bulk  of  our  fresh  vegetables,  bakery  goods 
and  dairy  produce  still  orlrtnates  not  tar  from  the  place  of  consump- 
tion. Regardless  of  whether  imports  do  or  do  not  affect  prices  of 
some  of  these  products  on  the  seaboard  and  near  boundary  lines,  the 
standard  of  living  of  most  of  such  producers  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  tariff. 

Coal  miners  are  in  much  the  same  position  for  a  different  reason. 
With  the  cost  of  transportation  what  it  is.  goods  which  are  heavy 
relative  to  their  value  will  move  only  very  short  distances  except  by 
water.  For  example,  the  United  States  Imports  a  small  quantity  of 
coal  which  Is  almost  all  consumed  around  Seattle  and  around  Bos- 
ton; in  the  same  way  we  export  a  small  quantity  (larger  than  the 
quantity  Imported),  chiefly  to  Canada. 

Yet  no  one  will  contend  that  conditions  In  the  coal  Industry. 
Whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  traced  to  the  effect  of  Imports  or 
exports  upon  price. 

This  group  of  workers  numbers  about  13.000,000.  or  about  one- 
fourth  the  total.  It  likewise  Includes  some  of  the  best -organized 
Industries  in  the  entire  country,  as  well  as  some  with  the  highest 
earnings. 

TAKUT    ON    COTTON 

The  third  group  of  persons  whose  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  untouched  by  the  tariff  Is  that  made  up  of  workers  producing 
goods  which  the  United  States  exports  In  large  quantity.  Since 
the  tariff  is  a  tax  on  imported  goods  designed  to  raise  the  price 
not  only  of  the  import  but  also  of  the  competing  domestic  goods. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  have  any  such  effect  part  of  the  supply  must 
come  from  abroad,  or  must,  at  least,  have  come  from  abroad  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  the  tariff. 

If,  for  example,  we  were  to  p'.ace  a  tariff  on  cotton  such  as  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  our  production,  it  could  have  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  cotton.  We  would  in  no  case  import  cotton  of  the  types 
grown  in  this  country,  and  the  domestic  supply  would  continue  to 
determine  domestic  prices. 

Although  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  which  could 
be  chosen,  the  case  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  many 
goods  for  which  we  actually  have  tariff  rates  on  the  books.  Tlie 
test  of  protection  must,  therefore,  be  whether  the  tariff  affects  the 
price  of  the  commodity  In  question. 

UNATFECrXD   INDUSTRIES 

By  this  test  a  great  many  American  agricultural  products  and 
manufactured  goods  are  unprotected;  among  those  which  come 
to  mind  are  automobiles,  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  lard,  bacon,  hams, 
agricultural  machinery,  radios,  most  electrical  apparatus,  office 
machinery  (typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers,  etc.), 
rubber  tires,  refined  petroleum,  and  certain  types  of  lumber. 

In  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  these  and  a  great  number  of 
other  types,  the  tariff  Is  powerless  to  affect  the  wages  or  working 
couditions  of  labor.  Taking  manufacture  and  agriculture  to- 
gether, this  group  accounts  for  another  7,000,000  out  of  the  total 
50.C()p,000  gainfully  employed. 

We  have  now  accounted  for  some  43,000,000  workers  In  all,  surely 
a  large  enough  proportion  to  have  more  effect  upon  the  American 
standard  of  living  than  the  remaining  five  or  seven  million, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  tariffs  upon  their  wages. 

tJNlON   labor's   interest 

Some  of  the  43,000,000  need  foreign  trade  to  boost  production  In 
the!r  industries;  or.  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  to  maintain  prices. 
Others  of  the  43.0tX).0O0.  In  fact  the  whole  group,  have  a  consumer 
Interest  and  a  certain  producer  interest  In  the  stability  or  gradual 
Increase  of  buying  power  and  consumption. 

But  none  have  the  sll^hte-st  reason  to  thank  the  tariff  for  their 
Jobs,  their  wages,  or  the  terms  of  employment  which  they  enjoy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  organized  workers  of  this  country,  it 
bas  been  conservatively  estimated  that  more  than  four  and  a  half 
million  out  of  a  total  of  six  million-odd  fall  into  one  of  these  groups 
which  are  In  no  way  benefited  by  high  tariffs.  As  consumers  their 
Interests  are  Injured  by  excessive  tariffs  which  raise  the  cost  of 
llvlBg. 

trSELSSS  ENCOCHACEMENT 

What  trf  the  remaining  5.000,000  workers,  employed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  so-called  protected  industries?  If  high  tariffs  raise 
wage  rates,  as  claimed  by  high-tariff  advocates,  the  wages  of  this 
6,000.000  should  be  above  the  average  for  other  industries.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  expect  to  find  labor  as  well  organized,  working  as 
steady  hours  and  finding  as  steadily  Increasing  opportunities  for 
work  there  as  elsewhere. 

Tbeae  characteristics  are.  however,  almost  wholly  lacking.  In- 
stead of  finding  highly  desirable  types  of  employment  being  fostered 
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by  our  tariffs,  we  find 
point  of  view  of  labor,  as 
of  workers  at  great  cost  to 

Under  these  clrcuinfitan4es, 
benefits  at  all  from  the 
pared  with  the  benefits 
encourage    other   Industrie  i 
workmen  high  rates  of  pay 


of  the  very  worst  Industries,  from  the 
veil  as  some  which  benefit  small  groups 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  a  grave  question  whether  labor 

enfcouragement  of  these  Industries  as  com- 

wh|ch  would  result  from  a  policy  that  wovild 

better   able   to   give   large   nvunbers   ot 

and  steady  Jobs. 


Pos  tion  of  France 


EXTENS 


HON. 

IN  THE  SENAT 


ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13, 1939 


ARTICLE 


Mr.  HILL.     Mr. 
place  in  the  Appendix 
W.  Howard,  of  the 
Escape  from  Elxtremes 
know  Mr.  Howard  as 
in  America  but  as  a 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record, 


Preiident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

)f  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Roy 

-Howard  newspajjers,  on  French 

[s  Lesson  to  the  United  States.    We 

only  one  of  the  greatest  publishers 

wi$e,  able,  and  farseeing  citizen. 

the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
follows : 
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Paris.  April  4. — Prance 
is  of  especial  Interest  to 

It    has   recently 
although  a  couple  of 
States.     France  has  had 
leal    Jojrride.    and    Its 
sobered  and  satisfied,  to  a 

Out  of  France's  various 
had  developed  wherein, 
relatively  richer  and  all 
tougher  year  by  year, 
every  political   and 
thrive.     Economic   excess<^ 
being   the   Front    Popula 
intentions  than  with  goo< 
left  side  of  the  road.     Bu 
go  Into  the  ditch  and 
get  too  much  to  the  left 

With  a  crack-up 
from  the  idealistic  but 
nation  back  to  slightly 
has  gradually   settled   th 
and    restored    the 
French  democracy  has 
fully  weathered  excesses 
profited  by  experience, 
apparent   than    In    both 
liberal  course  Is  equally 
Stalin,  and  Mussolini. 

Insofar  as  immediate 
key  position     That  Franci 
Hitler  before  a  permanen 
accepted  as  a  tragic  fact 
or  until  the  limits  of  th( 
quests  are  defined. 

With  Italy,  the  case  Is 
gram  is  not  so  great 
Friday  stating  that  Italy 
garded  as  significant.    U 
vantage  to  him  also  in 
Mussolini  has  more  to 
from  France  and   Englai^ 
And  he  can.    That  Is 
Iain's  position  has  been 
and  his  declarations  sine* 

Without   hysteria  or 
calm.  France  is  now  pusk 
weaknesses   in   its  militafy 
The    temporaiTT    near 
Premier  Daladler  are 
has  tardily  seized  France 
In  the  future  cannot  be 

Meanwhile,  not  since 
the   European  picture, 
nor  neutrality  law  can 
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BY  ROY  W.  HOWARD 


From  Europe — French  Escape  From 
Lesson  to  United  States 


Roy  W.  Howard) 
3f  all  the  poUtlcaUy  hot  spots  In  E\irope, 
America  at  the  moment. 

a    political    course    quite   similar   to, 

Jun^)s  ahead  of.  that  covered  by  the  United 

debauch  of  special  privilege,  its  pollt- 

headache.     Now    it    has    returned. 

course  Just  a  little  left  of  center. 

financial  crises  since  the  war  a  situation 

in  America,  the  rich  were  becoming 

others  were  finding  the  going  a  little 

n  communism,  the  quack  remedy  for 

ill  and  the  cure  for  none,  began  to 

and   political   insurgency   brought   into 

Politicians   more    blessed   With    good 

Judgment  took  the  wheel — and  the  far 

the  French  learned  that  politically  you 

your  machine  Just  as  certainly  if  you 

you  do  if  you  go  too  far  to  the  right. 

Edouard   Daladler  took  the   wheel 

iinpractical  Leon  Blum  and   brought  the 

eft  of  center.     As  Premier,  M.  Daladler 

chaotic  labor   and   Industrial   situation 

of    an    Internally    shaken    nation. 

delnonstrated  Its  elasticity.     It  has  success- 

Df   both   the  right   and  the  left.     It   has 

here  Is  appreciation  of  this  fact  more 

Italy    and    Germany.      Daladier's    sanely 

(  isconcertlng  and  unpopular  with  Hitler. 


place 


Is  concerned.  France  seems  to  be  In  a 

and  England  must  ultimately  clash  with 

peace  Is  possible  In  Europe  Is  generally 

It  win  continue  to  be  so  accepted  unless 

Fuehrer's  territorial  and  economic  con 


different.     The  scope  of  Mussolini's  pro- 
it  cannot  be  met.     His  speech  of  last 
is  "thinking  In  terms  of  decades"  Is  re- 
Duce  Is  in  no  hurry.    There  Is  some  ad- 
ing  how  far  Hitler's  ambitions  extend 
and  less  to  gain  from  Germany  than 
if  he  can  deal   with  the  latter   two, 
certain  than  ever,  now  that  Chamber- 
more  secure  by  his  speech  on  Poland 


n  ade 


efcltement,   but   rather  with  an   omlnoiu 

ing  the  work  of  p>erfectlng  the  revealed 

machine,    especially   its   aviation    arm, 

dictatorial    powers    recently    conferred    on 

deqply  significant   of  the  new  mood  which 

upon  the  realization  that  BQtler's  course 

halted  by  any   mere  paper  commitment 

914-18  has  America  loomed  so  large  In 

This    Is   Inescapable.      No   statesmanship 

change  the  fact.      Policies  and  laws  arc 
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subject  to  revision  overnight,  but  the  tremendous  potential  t 
strength  of  the  United  States  mxist  always  be  a  faM:tor  to  be  ' 
reckoned  with. 

In  this  position,  which  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  avoid.  It  be- 
hooves \is  to  watch  our  step.  As  the  game  Is  being  played  here, 
it  is  not  one  In  which  we  can  win  anything.  But  we  stand  to 
lose  a  lot. 

Above  everything  else,  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  up  to 
this  time  any  war  that  may  be  in  the  making  is  not  our  war.  It 
may.  however,  become  Impoasibie  for  us  to  escai)e  Involvement  in 
some  manner.  So  long  as  It  Is  not  our  war  our  chances  of  in- 
volvement will  be  reduced  and  our  effectiveness  in  the  interest  of 
peace  enhanced.  If  we  have  less  lntemp>erate  talk  and  name- 
calling  by  Government  officials  who  are  neither  qualified  nor 
designated  to  speak  for  the  American  people. 

If  or  when  it  does  seem  that  we  are  likely  to  be  Involved,  it 
will  be  up  to  the  American  Government  to  know  a  lot  more  of 
the  details,  the  hidden  Inside  baseball,  of  the  next  war  than  It 
knew  of  the  last.     We   want   to  fight  no  more  wars  for  a   slogan. 

If  Europ)e  becomes  Involved  In  a  war  over  present  Issues  the  con- 
test might  be  one  in  wtiich  we  had  an  Interest  and  an  obligation, 
but  not  necessarily  so. 


issues  A«E  CONKObEI) 

Should  the  contest  be  a  clear-cut  Issue  of  deciding  whether  de- 
mocracy can  survive  alongside  the  dictatorship,  America  can  cer- 
tainly maintain  no  neutral  position.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  prob- 
lem will  be  so  simple.  There  are  so  many  collateral  issues  that  it 
will  be  difficult  but  necessary  to  keep  them  separate. 

Germany  got  a  bad  deal  at  Versailles,  and  Italy  was  undoubtedly 
short-changed  by  the  same  doc\inient.  which  failed  to  make  good 
the  promises  mode  by  the  Allies  in  1915.  Some  sort  of  military 
safeguards  should  be  afforded  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  small 
nations.  There  will  be  a  minor  problem  of  boundary  revisions. 
But  these  and  kindred  ones  involving  economic  and  cultitfal  tie-ups 
are  not  our  problems. 

So  long  as  America  remains  aloof  and  doesnt  overemphasize  the 
Importance  of  these  lesser  issues,  no  one  of  them  is  likely  to  txxxsme 
a  basis  for  war  on  our  part.  On  the  olhcr  hand,  continued  evidence 
of  strong  popular  support  of  F>resiclent  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies, 
Indicating  that  America  will  not  sit  quietly  on  the  side  lines  and 
■ee  democraicy  destroyed,  may  prove  the  strongest  single  factor  in 
preserving  peace  until  some  measure  of  sanity  returns. 

SHOirU)  CONSroEK  COITRSE 

While  there  Is  time  to  consider  matters  calmly.  America  would  do 
well  to  ponder  In  advance  what  her  reply  will  be  If  the  call  for  help 
comes  from  Prance  and  England. 

Discounting  and  evaluating  all  the  factors  and  the  revised  allne- 
ments.  It  is  questionable  wliether  today  England  and  France,  un- 
aided, could  defeat  Germany  any  more  than  they  would  have  been 
able  to  do  so  between  1914  and  1918.  On  the  direct  Issue  of  total- 
itarian destruction  of  democratic  Europe,  few  are  so  optimistic  as 
to  believe  that  America  would  escape  involvement.  If  European 
war  comes,  our  action  shoiild  be  based  on  a  logical  appraisal  of  the 
Issues,  not  on  propaganda -created  emotionalism.  It  will  eventuaUy 
be  our  war  and  our  issues  or  else  we  should  stay  out.  We  will  be 
a  full  partner  and  a  Joint  guarantor  or  nothing. 

Most  important  of  all.  it  must  be  recognized  that  whatever  we 
do  or  whatever  we  toss  In  will  be  a  contribution.  We  must 
never  again  be  kidded  Into  believing  that  we  are  making  an  in- 
vestment. Modern  wars  pay  no  dividends  except  In  death,  dis- 
ease, and  destruction. 

In  the  meantime,  more  important  at  the  moment  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  our  possible  contributions  toward  peace.  They  can  be  very 
real. 

NEED     MODERKTZEO     ARMT 

First  among  such  contributions  would  rank  the  modernization 
of  our  own  armament.  Without  adequate  armament  to  back  it 
up.  no  nation's  opinion  counts  today. 

Second.  I  would  rate  evidence  in  Congress  and  in  the  American 
press  of  a  united  support  of  our  foreign  policy  as  expressed  to 
date  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  Intimation  that  any  man  with 
his  knowledge  of  history  would  plunge  his  Nation  Into  a  foreign 
war  under  present-day  conditions  for  the  questionable  satisfac- 
tion of  a  possible  third  term  is  an  instilt  to  the  mass  intelligence 
of  America  and  dangerous  propaganda  material  for  the  press  of 
the  dictatorships. 

Third.  I  would  list  the  Importance  of  American  economic  re- 
covery. Every  American  politician,  publicist,  financier,  industrial- 
ist, or  labor  leader,  regardless  of  past  differences  or  confilctlng 
interests.  If  he  Is  possessed  of  either  vision  or  conscience,  should 
face  the  fact  that  Just  as  certainly  as  all  differences  would  be 
shelved  if  we  were  at  war  they  should  be  minimized  or  dropped 
temporarily  in  order  to  prevent  war. 

cardboard  economy 

As  has  been  said  before  in  these  articles.  American  unemploy- 
ment is  the  most  effective  weapon  In  the  kit  of  the  totalitarian 
propagandists.  Restore  American  prosperity  and  the  claims  for 
the  cardboard  economy  of  the  dictators  will  collapse. 

Finally,  turn  the  floodlights  on  the  sham  battle  that  is  being 
waged  in  America  under  the  names  of  communism  and  fascism. 
Both  are  of  the  same  breed  of  pups — wolf  pups.  Neither  can 
stand  the  light.  Both  are  sworn  enemies  of  democracy.  Neither 
knows  the  meaning  of.  nor  has  the  slightest  respect  for.  the 
liberalism  and  tolerance  which  let  them  thrive  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Bill  of  Rights.     Once  raised  to  power,  they  are  equally 


vicious  and  reactionary.  Onoe  In  power,  the  sltadea  of  difference 
between  them  are  Imperceptible.  As  a  precedent  to  the  sucoeas  of 
either  must  come  the  destruction  of  the  democracy  whose  protec- 
tion they  claim. 

Meantime,  regardless  of  party  or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
methods  of  getting  results,  the  broAd  principle*  of  the  New  Deal, 
looming  in  lmi>ortance  above  its  failures,  cire  stlU  America's  be*t 
answer  to  the  cJiallenge  of  totalitarianism  and  the  dictators'  claim 
to  be  the  real  champions  of  the  world's  imdcrprivlleged. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  13. 1939 


LETTER  BY  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON  IN  THB  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

OF  APRIL  ».  1939 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  on  the  question  of 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  in  its  issue  of  April  9.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Time*  of  April  9.  1939) 

LmxE  Faitlt  Foitnd  in  Labob  Act — Wisconsin  Dnivdmitt  Law 
Dean  Believcs  Measure  Shodu)  Havk  FuaTHia  Tkial  Betokx 
Ckamges  Are  Made 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

This  letter  is  addres,sed  to  those  who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  one-sided  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  put  restrictions  on  labor. 

In  appearance  the  act  Is  undoubtedly  one-sided.  It  forbids  cer- 
tain practices  by  employers  but  none  by  workers.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  below  appearances  and  to  understand  the  alms  of  the 
act. 

What  was  the  situation  before  the  act  was  passed?  In  many 
Industries  employers  were  banded  together  In  trade  associations 
whose  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  similar  banding  together  of 
employees  In  unions.  These  associations.  In  varyliig  degrees,  put 
forth  antiunion  propaganda,  lobbied  against  latxir  legislation, 
maintained  blacklists  of  union  men.  came  to  the  aid  of  member* 
engaged  in  strikes  or  lock-outs  against  union  recognition,  and 
sometimes  supplied   strikebrealcers   and  spies. 

While  employers  enjoyed  the  right  to  aaeoclate  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  right  of  workers  to  associate  was  in  practice  defeated. 
Men  were  discharged  for  joining  or  forming  unions.  Foremen  and 
Bi!i>erintendents  would  threaten  discharge,  which  was  equally 
effective.  Spies  could  be,  and  sometimes  were,  planted  in  union 
ranks  and  even  wormed  their  way  into  ofBcial  position.  Company 
unions  were  formed  and  the  men  herded  into  them.  In  some  com- 
munities dominated  by  one  or  two  large  concerns  private  police 
forces  were  employed,  meetings  were  broken  up  and  union  agents 
were  run  out  of  town  or  violently  assaulted. 

WOKKKRS    HANDICAPPED 

Against  these  tactics,  which  were  by  no  means  universal  but 
were  more  widely  used  than  In  any  other  industrial  country,  work- 
ers were  substantially  helpless.  While  employers  freely  organized, 
the  corresponding  right  of  their  employees  was  frustrated,  and  the 
only  way  it  could  be  protected  was  to  forbid  the  practices  wliich 
destroyed  it.  This  the  Wagner  Act  did.  Its  purpose  was  to  equal- 
ize  rights,   to   correct   a   preexisting   one-sldedneas. 

The  case  for  extending  the  act  to  cover  imion  abuses  must  reet 
not  on  an  argument  of  one-sldedness.  but  on  a  showing  that  such 
extension  is  needed  and  that  particular  abuses  could  workably 
and  justly  be  dealt  with  under  the  act.  First,  as  to  the  necessity: 
I  shall  consider  racketeering,  sit-down  strikes  and  mas;  picketing, 
strikes  in  breach  of  contract,  and  intimidation  of  workers  as  the 
most  frequently  cited  abuses. 

Racketeering  can  be  punished  under  the  laws  of  every  State. 
That  there  are  not  more  p.'o&ecutions  is  partly  because  racketeer- 
ing exists  only  in  a  few  trades  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and 
partly  t>ecause  of  ofBclal  laxity  or  corruption.  Where  municipal 
politics  is  clean  and  district  attorneys  vigilant,  racketeering  can 
be  dealt  with,  as  the  Dewey  prosecutions  have  demonstrated — 
prosecutions  which  incidentally  have  had  the  public  support  at 
organized  labor. 

Sit-down  strikes  have  been  held  illegal:  and  they  are  on  the 
decline.  They  can  be.  and  have  been,  dealt  wtth  by  injunctions, 
damage  suits,  fines,  and  Imprisonment.  The  came  holds  true  of 
mass  picketing  and  violence.    Wiiat  more  penalties  could  be  added? 
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^         TTNION8  CAN  BX  STJTO 

Strikes  In  breach  of  contract  are  rare.  Thus  far  they  have  oc- 
curred chiefly  In  the  automobile  Indiostry,  where  the  conditions 
are  quite  unlike  those  elsewhere.  Strikes  of  this  sort  have  mainly 
been  short-hved  local  ones  not  authorized  by  the  iinlon  leadership, 
and  representing  an  Impetuous  attempt  to  correct  real  or  Imagined 
grievances.  Unions  can  be  sued  for  damages  in  many  States  and 
In  the  Federal  courts  under  the  antitrust  laws  and  by  appropriate 
legislation  they  could  be  made  suable  in  all  States. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  unions  cannot  be  sued  for 
breach  of  collective  agreements  or  for  other  wrongful  acts  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  ordinary  trade  disputes;  and  experience 
there  as  well  as  here  indicates  that  legislation  Is  not  a  cure-all.  and 
that  agreements  are  lived  up  to  wherever  collective  relationships 
have  matured  and  adequate  machinery  for  settling  grievances  has 
been  worked  out  by  both  sides. 

Coercing  men  into  Joining  a  union,  if  violence  is  used,  may  be 
punished  in  all  SUtes.  Where  threats  alone  are  used,  though  they 
too  are  unlawful,  the  legal  remedies  are  concededly  Inadequate, 
because  the  dividing  line  between  threats  and  persuasion  is  hard 
to  draw  and  men  are  loathe  or  afraid  to  bring  charges.  These  Im- 
pediments would  exist  under  any  form  of  law. 

ICAJOKITT  KEQtnRZD 

But  the  Wagner  Act  has  at  least  done  something  to  make 
coerclcn.  where  it  exists.  Ineffective.  Under  the  act  a  union  enjoys 
no  collective  bargaining  rights  until  It  has  been  freely  chosen  by 
a  majority  ci  those  voting  in  a  secret  ballot  election  conducted 
by  the  Board.  (Certifications  by  the  Board  without  an  election 
are  not  made  where  any  question  of  coercion  exists.) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  will  vote  for  a  union,  in  secrecy 
and  under  Government  auspices,  if  they  have  been  coerced  into 
Joining  It.  This  election  machinery  therefore  marks  a  real  step 
forward. 

One  may  fairly  conclude  that  existing  laws  are  adequate,  so  far  as 
laws  can  be.  to  deal  with  such  abuses  as  occur;  and  that,  as  all 
experience  demonstrates.  Industrial  p>eace  Is  best  established  by  the 
frank  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining,  the  experience  of  living 
together  and  the  working  out  of  agreements — wherever  possible 
on  a  regional  or  Industry-wide  basis — containing  Joint  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  differences. 

Next  let  us  ask  whether,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  need 
Of  such  a  step,  the  Wagner  Act  could  workably  and  Justly  be 
broadened  to  prohibit  various  practices  by  unions.  Three  possible 
sanctions  could   be   Imposed. 

One  would  be  criminal  penalties.  But  the  act  is  not  a  criminal 
statute.  It  does  not  punish  employers.  And  no  one  seriously  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Government  should,  even  if  It  constitution- 
ally could,  go  into  the  police  business  In  Industrial  disputes.  From 
every  point  of  view  policing  is  better  left  to  the  States, 

A  second  type  of  sanction  would  be  that  which  the  act  Itself 
now   provides   for.   namely,   an   order   of   the   Board   directing   that 

?rtain  things  be  done  or  not  done.  But  in  view  of  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down,  and  the  time  element,  this  kind  of  sanction 
would  be  Ineffective  in  dealing  with  abuses  of  the  sort  discussed 
above.  For  no  order  of  the  Board  is  enforceable  until  a  Judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  after  a  hearing  and  argument  in 
court,  has  been  entered  approving  the  order;  and  this  court  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  begun  until  the  following  initial  steps  have  been 
completed;  an  investigation  of  the  original  charges;  the  serving 
of  a  complaint.  If  the  charges  appear  meritorious;  the  filing  of  an 
answer;  a  public  hearing  before  a  trial  examiner;  the  submission 
of  his  report  to  the  parties  and  the  Board,  and  argument  before 
the  Board  on  the  record  of  testimony  and  on  the  examiner's  report. 

TIME   A  FACTOR 

This  whole  procedure,  from  the  filing  of  the  original  charges  to 
a  court  Judgment,  takes  anywhere  from  3  to  6  months  and  some- 
times longer.  It  is.  in  effect,  simply  a  slow-motion  Injunction 
procedure.  Clearly  little.  If  anything,  would  be  gained  by  attempt- 
ing to  apply  it  to  strike  situations,  alleged  coercion,  etc..  because 
the  acts  complained  of  would  long  since  have  run  their  course. 

But  there  is  a  third  possible  sanction — denial  to  an  erring  union 
of  its  privileges  under  the  act.  I  myself  once  suggested  that  men 
responsible  for  a  breach  of  contract  should,  if  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  union  activity,  be  barred  from  relief,  but  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  complex  of  human  relations  involved  in  unauthorized 

Ik-outs  has  convinced  me  that  each  case  must  be  Judged  on  its 
merits. 

In  any  event,  the  board  may  and  does  exercise  discretion  in  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  relief,  and  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
has  held  that  the  board  cannot  order  the  reinstatement  of  men 
who  have  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike  precipitated  by  the  em- 
ployer's own  violation  of  the  act.  The  opinion  may  he  broad 
enough  to  t>ar  relief  where  other  types  of  unlawful  union  activ- 
ity have  been  engaged  in;  time  will  tell.  It  would  seem  wiser  and 
more  Just  to  leave  the  question  of  denying  relief  to  the  board's 
discretion  and  the  working  out  of  Judicial  doctrines  than  to  make 
an  Ironclad  rule. 

KOT    ALL    CASES    HEABO 

It  is  now  scarcely  2  years  since  the  act  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Before  then  the  Board  was  paralyzed  by  in- 
junctions. Since  then  strikes  have  declined,  and  issues  of  dis- 
crimination and  nonrecognition  which  formerly  accounted  for 
nearly  half  our  strikes  have  increasingly  been  taken  to  the  Board 


perce  it 


for  peaceful  adjudication, 
the  Board,   atxtut  95 
half  have  been  amicably 
nearly  half  have  been 
does  not  know  about  thes( 
tion  of  stubborn,   bitter 

Nor  does  the  public 
disputes  between  A.  F.  of 
small  proportion  of  the 
chlnery  is  now   the   only 
putes.      That    method    is 
successful  than  anyone 

Under  the  Board's  rules 
an  employer  caimot 
rival   and   bona   fide 
amended  to  permit  such 
seems  to  show  that  the 
the  New  York   Labor 
tions.  has  had  but  few. 
move  for  an  election  as 
an  election  to  settle  thinga 
or  another  has  a  majority 


dls  nissed 


gen  srally 


Of  the  thousands  of  charges  filed  with 

have  never  had  to  be  heard;    about 

se|;tled  with  the  aid  of  the  field  staff,  and 

after  investigation.    The  public 

cases;  it  knows  only  of  the  tiny  frac- 

cc^troversles  which  go  to  a  hearing. 

realize  that,  while  representation 

J.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions  constitute  but  a 

I  card's  cases,  the  Board's  election  ma- 

ivallable  method  of  settling  such   dls- 

uot    always    successful,    but    it    is   more 

w(iuld  have  thought  jxissible. 

though  nothing  in  the  act  prohibits  it) 

for  an  election  when  faced  by  two 

I   think   the   rules  might  well   be 

petitions  in  proper  cases;  but  experience 

qifestlon  Is  not  one  of  great  urgency,  for 

Board,  which   receives   such   petl- 

^ormally,  one  union  or  the  other  will 

as  allegiances  are  sufficiently  fixed  for 

Premature  elections,  before  one  ETi^up 

settle  nothing. 


petlti  3n 
unions 


Rela  :ions 


socn 


crltK  ized 


The   mingling   of 
tions  in  a  single  agency 
has   been   frequently 
\)f    the    whole    adminlstrati 
I.  C.  C,  the  S.  E.  C,   the 
agencies,  and  to  numerouji 
it  here  except  to  say  that 
and   that   in   any   event 
singling  out   the  National 
to    dismember    its 
throughout  our 
fllct  now  surrounding  the 
be   accepted,   and   then 
something  unique. 

I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  light  of  further 
we   now  have.     Nor  do  I 
mistakes.     But   ccnsidcrinj ; 
cases   since    it   was    uphelp 
many  quarters  and  the 
feud.   I   think   that   the 
I  bespeak  for  its  work 
the  administrative  process 
ing.    an   Informed   and 


PRI  «ICIPLE    ACCEPTED 


invest  gatory. 


f  unctl  jns 
admlnistr  itive 


t:  le 


'  accusatory,    and   Judicial    func- 
(t|iough  in  separate  departments  thereof) 
The   question   goes   to   the    root 
ve    process    and    applies    alike    to    the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  other 
State  commissions.     I  cannot  discuss 
the  principle  has  long  been  accepted. 
Inhere    is   not    sufficient    Justification    for 
Labor  Relations  Board   and   proposing 
without    making    similar    changes 
set-up.     The  atmosphere   of   con- 
Board  will  wane  as  the  law  comes  to 
Board   may  cease   to  be   viewed   as 


t  le 


exper  ence 


B)ard 


ai  id 


Madison,  Wis.,  April  6, 


Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  Prisident 
have  printed  in  the  Ri  cord 
I  have  received  from  coistituents 
ir.  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objec 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 


Alexander  Wilet, 

United  States  Senator, 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed 
Wood  County  Board  of 
note  by  the  resolution 
Wood  County,  also  their 

I  believe  that  I  am  not 
the  condition  of  a  large 

I  hope  that  you  will 
very  important  to  the 
Yours  truly. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

County  of  Woo< 

I,  J.  A.  Schindler.  the 

In  and  for  Wood  County, 


act  may  never  need  modification  in 

and  of  a  broader  perspective  than 

suggest  that   the   Board   has  not   made 

the   novelty  of   the   law.  the   flood   of 

the   determined   resistance   to   it   in 

e|notions  engendered  by  labor's  internal 

has  done  a  remarkable  Job.     And 

for   the   act   it   administers,  and   for 

as  a  whole,  which  is  still  in  the  male* 

di^assionate    Judgment. 

LtOTD     K.     GABaiSON. 

939. 


Farm  Cone  itions  in  the  Midwest 

EXTENsioN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

F  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thur^y,  April  13.  1939 


LETTERS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  FROM  CONSTTTUENTS 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

several  letters  and  resolutions 

relative  to  farm  conditions 

ion,  the  letters  and  resolutions  were 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Marshfielo,  Wis.,  January  14,  1938. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

you  will  find  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

rvlsors  at  their  last  meeting.    You  wlU 

mortgage  situation  of  the  farmers  of 

d^culty  as  far  as  making  their  payments. 

overestimating  when  I  say  that  this  is 

percent  of  the  counties  In  Wisconsin. 

.e  this  matter  your  attention,  which  Is 

farmer  In  yotir  State. 


gi 
moi  ;gaged 


E.  J.  Lattfenberc. 


ss: 


diily 


elected,  qualified  acting  county  clerk. 
Wis.,  hereby  certify  that  the  following 
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IB  a  true  and  crarect  copy  of  Resolution  No.  21.  adopted  by  the 

Wood  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  meeting  held  January  10.  1039. 

Dated  at  Wisconsin  Ri^ilds.  Wis,,  this  11th  day  of  January  1939. 

J.  A.  Schindler. 
County  Clerk.  Wood  County.  Wi$. 
Resolution  No.  31 
Introduced  by  Agrlciilture  Committee.  Jantiary  10.  1939 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Wood  County  Agriculttiral 
Committee,  having  studied  the  farm  situation  carefully  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  farm-debt,  mortgage,  and  interest-rate 
problem,  do  hereby  offer  this  following  resolution  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  for  Its  adoption  and  recommend  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Gov.  Julius  P.  Hell.  Senators 
Alex  Wiley  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  and  Congressman  Reid 
Murray,  and  Assemblyman  W.  W.  Clark,  and  each  county  clerk  In 
the  State  : 

Whereas  the  mortgage  Indebtedness  on  Wood  County  farms  as 
shown  by  1.200  sworn  statements  of  farmers,  is  approximately 
$4,000  per  farm.  800  farms  are  mortgaged  to  the  Federal  land  bank; 
about  40  percent  of  these  txarrowers  are  delinquent  in  Interest, 
principal,  or  both:  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  Wood 
County  farmers  is  about  4.9;  commissioner  loans  from  the  Federal 
land  bank  are  5  percent  and  Federal  land-bank  loans  are  drawn  at 
4  percent  (farmers  pay  3  percent  in  1939  due  to  Federal  action); 
the  average  indebtedness  on  Colby  silt  loam  is  (4.887  per  farm; 
Vesper  silt  loam.  $3,108;  and  sand  and  peat.  $2,304;  tl^  average 
debt  per  cleared  acre  on  Colby  silt  is  $91;  Vesper  sll.  loam.  $69; 
and  sand  and  peat.  $27;  and 

Whereas  the  chattel-mortgage  debt  on  many  herds  of  cattle  has 
been  made  by  farmers  at  such  a  high  figure  that  the  assignments 
on  the  milk  check  takes  too  large  a  share  of  the  farmer's  Income 
to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  American  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  farmers  have  suffered  several  years  of  extreme  drought 
and  low  prices  for  farm  products:  and 

Whereas  the  farm  debt  has  been  incurred  at  a  time  when  farm 
income  was  higher  than  it  is  today,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  pay  off  their  debts  besides  meeting  taxes  and  interest: 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  county  board  of  supervisors  favor  a  drastic 
adjustment  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  and  interest  rate  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  the  Frazler-Lemke  bill  as  proposed  in  Congress, 
and/or  liberalize  the  present  farm-credit  system. 

R.  B.  RoBrsTS. 
William  Lillet. 
Edward  Vruwink. 
Members  of  the  AgriculturcU  Committee. 

Babbon  CotJNTT  National  Farm  Loan  AssociA'noif, 

Barron,  Wis..  February  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Wilet:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copies  of  4  resolu- 
tions adopted  January  31.  1939.  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  five  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  of  Barron  County, 
representing  approximately  1,300  Federal  land-bank  and  land-bank- 
commissioner  loans. 

It  is  requested  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration  to  these 
resolutions. 

Very  truly  yours,  Thomas  St.  Angelo. 

Secretary-  Treasu  rer. 

Resolved  by  the  directors  of  the  Barron  County  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations,  in  joint  session  this  31st  day  of  January  1939, 
That — 

Whereas  under  the  present  day  of  appraising  farm  loans  showing 
the  ability  of  the  farm  to  liquidate  such  loan  is  the  basis  on  which 
loans  are  granted:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  directors  here  assembled.  That  we  go  on  record 
favoring  such  an  appraisal:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  land  bank  and  land-bank  com- 
missioner be  instructed  to  take  such  action  as  will  put  the  loans 
made  during  the  period  In  which  land  values  were  excessive  on  the 
basis  with  loans  made  under  the  present  appraisal;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  and  to  all  Representatives  from  this  district  In  Con- 
gress, these  Representatives  to  use  their  Influence  in  Congress  to 
bring   about   a   change   that   will   coincide   with   the   present-day 

^^^^-  William   Wills.  Chairman, 

H.  M.  Palmqitist, 
Rot  O.  Dodge. 

Resolutions  Committee. 

Resolved  by  the  directors  of  the  Barron  County  Natioruil  Farm 
Loan  AssociatiOTis  in  joint  session  this  31st  day  of  January  1939. 
That  one  member  of  the  advisory  board  or  one  director  be  author- 
ized by  the  secretary-treasurer  to  Investigate  a  foreclostxre  case 
before  any  recommendation  to  foreclose  is  made,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  to  avoid  foreclosure  If  possible. 

William    Wills,    Chairman, 

H.    M.    PALMQtnST, 

BOT  O.  Dodck, 

Remiiutiont  Commute*. 


Whereas  the  sltxiatlon  at  the  dairy  farmer  hms  become  one  of 
vital  Importance,  and  that  while  the  praaent  Agrlcultiiral  Adjiist- 
ment  Act  is  favored  by  the  majority  of  fannen.  we  also  feel  that 
same  provision  should  be  made  within  the  act  for  the  dairy 
farmer  as  in  other  special  commodities:  Theref(»«.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  group  of  Barron  County  directors  of  farm- 
loan  associations  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  recommendations 
formulated  at  the  general  meeting  of  farmers,  extension  men. 
State  and  county  officers  of  farm  organizations.  State  and  county 
agricultural  conservation  committees,  and  cooperative  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  on  January  10  and  11  at  Chippewa  Fulls;  b« 
it  also 

Resolved.  That  Ibis  group  go  on  record  as  endorsing  Mr.  Elnar  L. 
Ness  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Hones  as  our  represenutlves  to  go  to  Wash- 
Inton  to  present  the  dairy  program  to  the  proper  authorities  there. 

William    Wills.    Chairman, 

H     M.    PALMQtnST.  *' 

Rot  O.  Dodge, 

Resolutions  Committee. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  owner  of  a  foreclosed  farm  be  given  the 
same  chance  to  repurchase  his  forecloeed  farm  as  anyone  else. 
providing  that  he  has  made  an  outstanding  effort  to  keep  hU 
record  clean. 

William    Wills.    Chairman. 

H.   M.    PALMQinSt, 
Rot  O.  Dodck. 
i  Resolutions  Committee. 

Tnz  PntsT  National  Bank  or  Monroe. 

Monroe.  Wis..  February  28.  1939. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet,  | 

Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  \ 

Mt  Dear  Senator;  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  myself  as  well 
as  your  other  Wisconsin  friends  to  learn  of  the  Interest  you  are 
taking  In  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer. 

I  can  think  of  no  class  of  people  that  are  more  worthy  or  In 
greater  need  of  help  at  the  present  time.  This  county,  as  you 
may  know,  is  largely  populated  by  Swiss  people.  They  are  a  hard- 
working, thrifty  class  of  people  who  believe  in  paying  their  obliga- 
tions 100  cents  on  the  doUar.  and  It  Is  very  seldom  that  one  of 
them  is  found  working  on  a  relief  Job  of  any  kmd.  but  now  for 
the  first  time  they  too  are  getting  right  up  against  a  tough 
proposition. 

They  take  the  best  of  care  of  their  dairy  herds,  and  they  do 
have  good  herds,  many  of  which  they  have  been  building  up  few 
the  past  50  years,  but  the  Income  from  milk  has  now  gone  down 
to  a  point  where  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  be  very  much 
discouraged  and  are  beginning  to  wonder  If  It  is  really  worth 
while  to  make  the  effort  they  have  been  nmking  to  pay  100  cenU 
on  the  dollar  and  stay  off  of  relief  when  they  see  so  many  others 
enjoying  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  they  are  able  to 
secure,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  Is  going  to  liave 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  this  thrifty  class  of  people,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  the  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  he  has  been  receiving  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  also  firmly  in  the  l>ellef  that  it  would  be  good  business  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  give  due  considerailon  to  tlie  dairy 
Industry  so  that  an  honest,  hard-working  dairyman,  willing  to 
work  from  14  to  18  hours  a  day  at  hard  labor,  could  secure  enough 
for  his  product  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  famUy  to- 
gether, at  least  under  moderate  circumstances. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Green  County  was  rated  as  the  wealthiest 
dairy  community  per  capita  In  the  United  State.  This  has  aU 
chanped.  Within  the  past  few  years,  and  only  very  recently,  I  saw 
statistics  showing  that  the  mortgages  per  farm  on  Green  Cotmty 
farms  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
These  people  do  not  need  the  extravagant  things  in  order  to  be 
happy  and  contented,  but  it  will  be  too  bad  if  they  are  going  to  be 
allowed  to  become  discouraged  and  lake  what  might  prove  to  be 
an  easier  way  instead  of  going  along  the  lines  they  have  been  fol- 
lowing ever  since  they  came  to  this  country  and  we.  ourselves, 
have  always  been  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled 
their  obligations,  but  I  am  afraid  this  is  all  going  to  be  due  for  a 
change  unless  something  can  be  done  in  the  near  future  for  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer. 

We  will  be  very  much  interested  in  observing  the  progress  you 
are  able  to  make  along  the  lines  you  have  started  on. 

Wishing  you  additional  succew,  I  am 
Very  sincerely. 

F.    B.    LUCHSINCEB. 

Whereas  for  a  number  of  years  prices  of  agricultural  prodiicts 
have  been  extremely  low;  and 

Whereas  very  little,  if  any.  progress  has  been  made  under  tb* 
programs  that  have  been  in  effect  for  several  years;  and 

Whereas  m  view  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  cannot  long  endur* 
unless  a  more  fundamental  farm  program  is  adopted:  Now.  there- 
fOTe.  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegrates  of  the  Chippewa  County  Farmers 
Equity  Union,  assembled  this  11th  day  of  March,  in  the  city  of 
Stanley.  Wis.,  earnestly  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Immediately  adopt  legislation  to  meet  the  current  crisis  in  the 
farming  industry  that  wlU  protect  the  American  market  for  the 
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Am^.can  farmer  at  a  price  equal  to  the  average  cost  of  production 
for  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  agricultural  products  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  following: 
Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Foixette.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D  C;  Hon.  Alexandeh  Wu-et,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Merlin  Htjvl, 
Washington.  D.  C  ;  Hon.  Wilxjam  Lemke,  Washington,  D.  C:  Hon. 
D.  D.  Kennedy,  Assembly  Chamber,  Madison.  Wis.;  county  clerk  of 
Chippewa  County  for  consideration  of  the  Chippewa  County  Board 
at  their  next  regular  session,  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  he  sent 
to  the  State  Farmers  Equity  Union  ofBce  for  publication  In  the 
Farmers  Equity  Union  News. 


I: 


r 


N.  A.  Penning, 
Delmab  Smock, 
Elmer  Jackson, 
Henrt  L.  Hanson, 

WnXIAM    P.    BORCMAM. 


State  or  Wisconstn, 

County  of  Chippewa,  ss: 
I.  L.  M.  Eslinger,  coimty  clerk  in  and  for  the  County  of  Chippewa, 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Chippewa  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  held  on  March  24,  1939,  at  the  court  house  in  the 
city  of  Chlppewn  Falls. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  March  1939. 

L.  M.  Eslinger, 
County  Clerk,  Chippewa  County,  Wis. 


money  and  save  wabbling 
something  of  that  sort. 
Anyway,  we  were  playli^ 


economic  structures  from  collapsing  or 
the   good  financial  Samaritan. 


Ti\' 


instances 


That's  what  our  good 

There  are  other 
helpfulness  in  other  parta 
rather  strongly  entrenched 
ness  is  hardly  reclprocatec 

We  hope  this  Brazilian 
Mexican  "investment." 

We  think  every  possible 
that  it  will  not  be. 

We  believe  that  the 
ment,  or  the  President 
planation  of  Just  what 

No   such   enlightening 
on  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 

It's  about  time  the 


igreement  Isn't  going  to  prove  another 
safeguard  should  be  taken  to  guarantee 


Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  the  State  Depart- 

the  people  of   this  cotintry  an  ez- 

Is  all  about. 

e^lanatlon   has   ever   been   forthcoming 

or  even  the  gold -buying  orgy. 

were  let  in  on  some  of  these  matters. 


oi  ?es 
th  s 


peop  e 


[From  the  Palm  Beac  i  (Fla.)  Post  of  February  11,  1939] 


oui 

With  all  the  hubbub  in 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlalitic 
a  little  situation  right  her ; 
earnest  attention. 


Silver  Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  13, 1939 


EDITORIALS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  several  edi- 
torials from  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
silver.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Southampton    (N.  Y.)   Press,  of  March  17,   1939] 

THK    Sn-VER    DOLLAR 

The  old  American  "cart  wheel"  became  too  heavy  to  carry  'round, 
but  it  Is  even  more  Impossible  for  Uncle  Sam  to  lift  the  "monetary 
value"  of  sliver.  Even  though  the  raised  letters  on  the  face  of  a 
dollar  declare  that  "In  God  We  Trust"  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  United  States  has  been  too  trusty  In  silvery  relations  with 
good  neighbors,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  latest  silver  adventure  began  in  1934  when  the  monetary 
price  of  American  silver  was  "set"  at  $1.29  an  ounce  and  thereup 
the  United  States  started  In  to  lift  the  price  of  the  world's  crops 
of  silver  to  that  level.  At  the  end  of  the  dreamland  fiscal  year, 
June  30.  1938.  the  United  States  held  approximately  2.373,000,000 
ounces  of  silver,  and  according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  "the  greatest  accumulation  of  metal  the  world 
has  ever  known."  This  was  actually  "one-seventh  of  all  the  silver 
the  world  is  known  to  have  produced  in  nearly  fovu:  and  one-half 
centuries." 

At  the  Imaginary  "monetary  value"  set  in  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
the  United  States  had  become  the  owner  of  $2,234,000,000  worth 
of  silver.  However,  this  silver  actually  cost  the  Treasury  $1,006,- 
000.000.  The  United  States  found  itself  deep  in  "the  hole"  In 
all  "deals"  outside  dealings  with  our  own  countrymen.  Mexico, 
which  has  been  stealing  American  oil  properties,  got  twice  as  much 
revenue  for  its  silver  as  the  miners  in  our  own  silver  States. 

[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)    Evening  Fonim] 

AS    TO    MEXICO 

One  of  the  odd  things  about  the  Mexican  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  and  toward  American  property  rights  has  been  the 
fact  that  in  otherwise  depressed  conditions  there  Mexico  has 
profited  more  than  any  other  country  by  the  United  States  silver- 
purchase  policy. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   News  of  March  10.  1939] 

GOOD    rrEIGHBORLINESS    OK    DAMN    FOOLISHNISS? 

What  is  causing  us  the  greatest  amount  of  doubt  Is  the  effects 
of  our  Silver  Purchase  Act  which, was  supposed  to  stabilize  world 


For  by   buying  Mexico' 
higher  prices  than  preval 
economic  framework  of  a 
our  citizens,  wiggles  its 
settle  for  them,   turns 
European   political 


silver  output  as   a  good   neighbor   at 

In  the   world,  we   are  supporting  the 

nation   that  expropriates  properties  of 

tfiumb  in  ovir  faces,  and  when  asked  to 

trade   over   to  others   and  permits   of 


it 


peneti  itlon. 


[From  the  Nashville 


MEXICO    i  ND    THE    UNTTED    STATES 


The  full  cost  to  the 
American  oU  properties 
by   former   ovmers  of   the 

By  disposing  of  this  oil 
Is  transferring  Its 
Germany  that  is  purchasing 
with  commodities 


United  States,  of  Mexico's  expropriation  of 

barely  Intimated  in  the  values  placed 

expropriated   properties. 

according  to  its  own  program,  Mexico 

Intemattonal  import  trade  to  Germany,  for  it  la 

the  bulk  of  the  oil.  and  paying  for  it 

customarily  sold  to  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 


1,00) 


The  minimum  of  $20,i 
loss  through  this  devlatio^ 
new  policy  calculated  to 
tlon.     At  the  same  time, 
Italian-made  goods. 

Thus  the  United  States 
wooed  and  subsidized  thefe 
been  extended  every 
as  continued  purchase  of 
of  the  world  market  value 
Ing  to  buy  Mexican  silvei 
those  same  pesos  to  block 


[From  the  New  York 

MR. 


ths 


lest 


Those  who  disapprove  o1 
Eccles  are  legion,  and  thel  r 
admitted,  is  clearly  on  th« 
to  observe  here  before 
Board  wlU  always  merit 
they  are  invariably  honest 
may  be  sound  or  they  ma  ' 
severest  critic  will  conteni  I 
author  has  ever  trimmed 

If  anyone   had   any 
of    the    Reserve    Board 
effectively  dispelled  by  his 
before    a   special   Senate 
Purchase   Act   is,   of   ecu 
political  projects.     Offered 
for  ''broadening  the  mon 
nor  less  than  a  thinly 
the  Senate's  so-called  silv 
tlon  as  a  monetary 
defend   it  openly, 
tlons.  no  one  In  the  admi 
5  years,  to  challenge,  or 
No  one.  that  Is  to  say, 
But  what  Mr.  Eccles  had 
made  the  members  of  th« 
were  listening   to  the 
member  of  the  economist^ 

From  a  banking 
silver-purchase   scheme 
effect  of  adding   artificially 
000.000    to   $600,000,000 
the  Treasury  In  the  posH 
these  reserves  by  using  its 


d 


measi  ire 


standp  olnt 
ii 


ighborliness  did  for  us  in  Mexico. 

of   the  effects  of   this   same   sort   of 

of   South  America,   where   nazl-lsm   is 

already  and  where  the  good  nelghborli- 


OWN  BACK  YARD 

which  we  are  Indulging  over  events  on 

we  should  not  forget  that  we  have 

in  our  own  back  yard  that  needs  some 


(Tenn.)  Banner  of  March  4,  1939] 


.000  is  set  as  the  United  States  annual 

promoted  by  President  Cardenas  as  a 

(fcmpel  American  sanction  for  expropria- 

kdexlco  is  increasing  its  consumption  of 


loses  not  only  the  oil,  but  a  customer 

many  years;  a  customer  to  whom  has 

conceivable  advantage,  and  such  amenities 

Mexican  silver  at  a  price  far  in  excess 

While  the  United  States  was  contlnu- 

to  protect  the  peso,  Mexico  was  using 

American  trade. 


Herald  Tribune  of  March  29,  1939] 

ECCLES    ON    Sn-VER 


lir  gering 
CI  lairman 


the  budgetary  philosophy  of  Marrlner  S. 

number,  as  Mr.  Eccles  himself  recently 

increase.    Yet,  as  we  have  had  occasion 

Views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Reserve 

pect  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 

Mr.  Eccles'  fiscal  and  monetary  theories 

be  unsound,  but  probably  not  even  his 

that  they  are  ambiguous  or  that  their 

lis  sails  to  the  shifting  political  breezes. 

doubts   about  the   forthrlghtnesa 

those    doubts    must    have    been 

testimony  on  the  silver-buying  program 

subcommittee    on    Monday,    The    Silver 

;e,   one   of   the    administration's  favorite 

by  the  President  in   1934  as  a  program 

^ary  base,"  it  was  actually  nothing  more 

sguiscd  effort  to  purchase   the  votes  of 

(r  bloc.     It  hasn't  the  slightest  Justlflca- 

.  and  not  even  its  friends  pretend  to 

because  of  its  political  Implica- 

listration  has  had  the  temerity,  in  these 

even  question,  its  economic  Importance. 

jntil  Mr.  Eccles  came  along  this  week. 

to  say  about  this  legislation  must  have 

Senate  committee  wonder  whether  they 

's  own  monetary  expert  or  a 

national  committee. 

Mr.  Eccles  told  the  committee,  the 

definitely   Injurious,   since   it   has  the 

to  excess  reserves   at  a  rate   of  $400 

nually.     In   addition,    he   noted,   it   puts 

ion  of  being  able  to  add  enormously  to 

seigniorage  profits,  profits  which  amount 


Neven  heless 


adi  ilnlstration'i 
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St  the  present  time  to  some  $1,250,000,000.  But  quite  aside  from 
Its  banking  significance,  the  Reserve  Board  Chairman  pointed  out, 
the  pwlicy.  If  continued,  must  eventually  defeat  the  objectives  of 
its  supposed  beneficiaries.  "I  happen  to  l>e  from  Utah",  said  Mr. 
Eccles.  "and  I  have  told  my  friends  there  that  the  foreign-silver- 
purchase  program  does  mere,  in  my  opinion,  to  destroy  the  domea- 
tlc  silver  industry  than  anything  else  I  know."  Sumnung  up  the 
case  against  the  program  in  one  brief  but  comprehensive  para- 
graph. Mr.  Eccles  declared: 

"This  poUcy  has  created  a  situation  In  which  practically  the 
only  Important  market  for  silver  is  in  this  country,  and  the  only 
use  we  have  for  the  sUver  is  to  make  more  excess  reserves,  which 
are  already  excessive,  and  more  bank  deposits,  which  are  also 
already  excessive." 

The  administration  has  ignored  for  5  years  the  arguments  of 
orthodox  monetary  economists,  who  have  repeatedly  and  unani- 
mously denounced  its  silver  program.  How  long,  one  wonders, 
can  it  continue  to  Ignore  these  arguments,  now  that  they  have 
received  the  frank  and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  Its  own  chosen 
monetary  expert? 

National  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  12, 1939 


LETTER  PROM  ELVIN  H.  KILLHEFFER,  OP  WEST  CHESTER,  PA., 

AND  REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Elvin  H.  Killheffer,  erf  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  together  with  my  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  reply  thereto  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Meadowbrook  Pakbc, 
West  Chester.  Pa..  April  7.  1939. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis. 

Seiiate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  notice  in  the  Capitol  Dally  of  Thursday.  April 
6,  a  statement  that  Senator  Lucas,  of  niinois.  is  trying  to  initiate 
a  program  which  would  call  for  coop>eration  of  all  Interested  groups 
so  that  we  might  really  have  a  national  farm  program. 

That  there  is  an  acute  need  for  a  unified  program  I  think  every- 
one will  agree;  that  is.  they  will  agree  provided  they  can  take  a 
little  time  out  from  their  own  selfish  activities  and  really  devote 
a  little  constructive  thinking  to  what  would  be  good  for  the 
whole  Nation.  This  may  be  expecting  too  much,  because  there  is 
little  evidence  today  of  such  national  thinking. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Capitol  Dally  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  there  appears  an  article  headed,  "Irrigation  Areas  Pay 
U.  S."  This  is  based  on  a  report  by  Commissioner  Page,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  made  by  him  to  Secretary  Ickes  and  it 
goes  on  to  show  how,  by  the  expenditure  of  some  millions  of 
money,  various  areas  have  by  Irrigation  been  brought  Into  produc- 
tion and  that  as  a  result  many  other  States  received  increased 
business  from  those  areas  that  have  l>een  made  prosperous  because 
of  the  irrigation. 

So  on  one  hand  we  spend  money  to  bring  new  areas  into  pro- 
duction and  on  the  other  hand  we  spend  greater  amounts  In  (M-der 
that  farmers  in  other  sections  shall  raise  less  on  land  that  requires 
no  Irrigation  or  other  means  of  artificial  persuasion. 

We  play  Santa  Claus  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  buying  their 
sugar  whUe  at  the  same  time  we  restrict  our  own  people  from 
producing  more  sugar,  meantime  supporting  a  lot  of  people  on 
various  forms  of  relief  who  might  otherwise  be  employed  In  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  many  things  whose  production  we  carefully 
suppress. 

Frankly,  the  thinking  people  of  this  cotmtry,  and  there  are  still 
a  few.  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  hopelessly  confused 
thinking.  If  any.  on  the  part  of  our  policy  makers  in  Washington. 
If  business  Interests  conducted  their  affairs  In  like  manner,  the 
denunciation  they  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  this  same  Govern- 
ment would  be  quite  considerable. 
Cordially  yours. 

Elviit  H.  Kn.i.i 


Afro.  10,  1939, 
Mr.  Elvtk  H.  Killhefver, 

Meadowbrook  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  KiLX^zrrcR:    I  have  your  thoughtful  letter  of  AprU  7. 
We  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  the  points  you  have  made 


in  your  letter.  Many  of  us  have  known  of  the  utter  confusion 
and  divided  policy  of  this  administration  Bvit  very  little  has 
been  done  atMUt  It,  Something  more  than  criticism  will  tw 
necessary.  We  must  have  a  con&tructlve  and  practical  prtigram. 
Moreover,  that  program  will  require  a  thoroughgoing  support  QOt 
only  of  a  few  uho  plan  It  but  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens. 
This  will  require  intensive  organization  and  effort. 

You  have  written  me  atx>ut  the  need  for  a  unified  farm  pro- 
gram. Agriculture  is  t>asic.  We  know  that.  And  in  the  realm 
of  agriculture  cotton  is  of  paramount  importance.  See  what  has 
happened. 

In  1929  this  country  had  1.502  cotton  mills  that  employed 
441.000  persons,  paid  »340.000.000  in  wages,  and  over  tgOO.OOO.OOO 
for  materials,  and  turned  out  a  textile  product  valued  at  $1,595.- 
000,000.      My  figures  are  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  1937. 

During  the  6-year  period.  1926-30.  the  average  annual  export* 
of  American  cotton  manufactures  and  semi-manufactures  were 
valued  at  $124,000,000. 

In  the  calendar  year  1937,  as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, there  were  Imported  Into  this  country  f*T>m  Europe  and 
Japan — pursuant  to  revised  trade  treaUes— 147.319.822  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  The  average  duty  thereon  was  around  33  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  poods  There  was  also  Imported  in  1937  some- 
thing over  86.000,000  pounds  of  cotton  waste  and  cotton  llnters, 
free  of  duty. 

The  proposed  subsidy  on  raw  cotton  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  around  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  would  Jtist  about  off- 
set the  tariff  duty  of  33  percent  In  value  of  cotton  cloth,  and  give 
the  foreign  cotton-mlU  beneficiaries  sut>etantlally  free  trade  in 
cotton  cloth,  such  as  they  already  have  In  cotton  waste  and  cotton 
llnters.  Indeed,  with  the  proposed  suttsidy  on  IIXXW.OOO  pounds 
of  raw  cotton  shipped  abroad,  the  foreign  Importers  after  the  sub- 
sidized cotton  had  reached  their  ports,  could  turn  their  cargo 
6hip>s  around,  without  unloading,  and  send  them  l>ack  to  Amer- 
ican mills  and  make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  UtUted  States 
Treasury  in  subsidy  grants  and  indemnity  losses. 

This  subsidy  grant.  Indeed,  affects  the  entire  textile  range  at 
industries  of  the  United  States  which  employ  a  million  workers  on 
a  yearly  pay  roll  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  and  turn  out  a  product 
valued  in  1929  at  $5,000,000,000. 

With  one-third  of  our  population  Ill-clothed,  as  stated  by  a  high 
authority,  the  ix>llcy  now  seems  to  be  to  sulMldlze  foreign  mills 
with  cheaper  cotton  In  order  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  UrUted 
States,  who  10  years  ago  were  shipping  a  cotton-goods  surplus  of 
$124,000,000  to  countries  abroad. 

The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1937  reports 
something  like  1.800  manufacturing  establisliments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  consume  cotton  or  cotton  products  as  primary  mate- 
rial for  manufacture  Into  finished  products. 

These  1.800  mills  and  factories,  including  cotton  goods,  hosiery 
and  knitting  products,  clothing,  underwear  and  outerwear,  house 
furnishings,  cordage  and  twine,  auto  tires,  bags,  and  batting,  give 
employment  to  over  150.000  wage  earners  at  an  annual  wage  of 
around  $160,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  products  consiraied  in  these 
manufacturing  establishments  is  around  $200,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  value  of  the  finished  product  exceeds  $400,000.000 — which 
helps  to  clothe  and  serve  the  various  needs  of  a  rather  consider- 
able number  of  p<K>ple  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

Ten  years  ago  Pennsylvania  had  products  made  of  cotton  for 
export  to  help  clothe  the  needy  abroad,  besides  paying  nearly 
$200,000,000  to  Pennsylvania  workers. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  these  Pennsylvania  industries  and 
wage  earners  are  not  entitled  to  receive  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  fair  treatment  as  the  manufacturers  and  wage  earners  of 
Europe. 

Pennsylvania  and  Its  Indtistrles  paid  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1938  a  total  of  $300,873,000 
In  income  taxes  for  support  of  the  Federal  Government,  besides  a 
large  revenue  from  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  stindry  internal  reve- 
nue, amounting  to  necu-ly  $100,000,000  more. 

All  that  foreign  countries  pay  to  Uncle  Sam  are  the  duties  on 
foreign  goods  at  American  ports,  and  under  the  subsidy  plan  these 
duties  on  cotton  cloth  are  largely  canceled  by  the  Treasury  rubaidy 
on  the  cotton  shipped  to  foreign  mills  to  aid  them  in  invasion  of 
American  markets. 

If  the  ptirpose  of  the  proposed  cotton  export  subsidy  is  to  help 
the  American  people  to  a  better  supply  of  clothing  and  household 
textiles,  the  good  old-fashioned  American  way  it  to  give  the  Job 
to  the  American  worker.  Instead  of  to  foreign  labor. 

This  country  has  at  least  10,000,000  unemployed.  These  unem- 
ployed, if  given  factory  Jobs,  might  be  able  to  c»nvert  that  cot- 
ton surplus  of  11.000,000  bales  Into  enough  clothing  to  thor- 
oughly provide  for  the  one-third  of  ovir  population  now  so  greatly  in 
need  and  for  whom  all  of  us  have  a  very  genuine  concern.  Such  a 
bold  experiment  as  giving  business  encouragement  to  go  ahead. 
without  its  present  unfair  handicaps,  ought  to  prove  far  more  prac- 
tical than  the  1933  experiment  of  plowing  cotton  under  or  the  1939 
proposal  to  ship  cotton  abroad  by  aid  of  a  Treasury  subsidy. 

My  answer  to  you.   Mr.   Killheffer,   is  that   the  best   hope   for  a 
change  of  pdllcy.  away  from  the  waste  and  confusion  of  this  ad- 
ministration, is  to  change  the  policy  makera.    Hie  present  ones 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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Who  Cultivates  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  13, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FBOM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  OP  APRIL 

8.  1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial,  appearing 
under  date  of  April  8.  1939.  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
entitled  "Who  Cultivates  War?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  r.s  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  E\'enlng  Post  of  April  8,  19391 
WHO  CULTIVATES  WART 

Never  was  a  stranger  thing  than  that  the  American  people 
Bhould  be  inviting  themselves  to  another  world  war  before  it 
happens. 

At  frequent  intervals  those  who  sample  the  waters  of  public 
emotion  heave  their  questionnaires  into  the  stream — such  as, 
"If  England  and  Prance  are  attacked  by  the  dictators,  will  this 
country  have  to  do  something  about  it?"  or,  "Shall  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world,  at  any  cost,  stand  together?" — suid  when 
what  comes  up  Is  put  through  the  sieve  that  separates  the  ayes 
and  noes,  the  tabulated  results  show  a  steady  onset  of  the  idea 
that  we  shall  have  to  save  the  world  for  democracy  again.  But 
you  do  not  need  the  statistics.  You  can  feel  it.  There  Is  all 
at  once  an  intellectual  cult  of  interventionists.  The  feet  of  many 
pacifists  are  running  in  the  paths  toward  war.  The  American 
character  is  inhabited  by  a  strong  crusader  spirit.  Many  voices, 
for  different  reasons,  have  been  calling  to  it,  and  it  responds. 

When  the  President  first  called  to  It,  we  were  not  thinking  of 
war.  talking  of  war,  or  preparing  for  war.  Our  thoughts  were 
intumed  upon  our  own  economic  and  social  maladies.  The  New 
Deal  was  going  badly.     That  was  in  October  1937. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue,  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  the  President 
proposed  that  we  should  have  to  help  quarantine  the  aggressor 
nations  of  the  world.  First  he  borrowed  the  words  to  make  a 
terrifying  picture  of  wtiat  that  day  would  be  like  when  the 
aggressors  went  utterly  mad.  "If  those  things  come  to  pass  in 
other  parts  of  the  world."  he  said,  "let  no  one  imagine  that  America 
will  escape,  that  it  may  expect  mercy,  that  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  not  be  attacked.  •  •  •  If  those  days  are  not  to 
come  to  pass  •  •  •  the  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  •  ♦  •  there  Is  no  escape  through  mere  isola- 
tion or  neutrality  •  •  •  the  epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is 
spreading.  When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease  starts  to  spread, 
the  community  approves  and  Jo.us  in  a  quarantine."     •     •     • 

We  dwell  upon  this  speech  because  It  is  the  key  to  much  that 
has  happened  since.  Nobody  knew  we  were  going  to  cast  aside  the 
priceless  advantage  of  mere  Isolation.  Nobody  knew  we  were  going 
to  forsake  the  traditional  policy  of  mere  neutrality.  As  for  our 
tluty  to  help  quarantine  the  aggressor  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
cuch  a  thing  had  never  been  debated.  j 

Several  weeks  ago  there  was  an  unseemly  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  President  had  said  in  a  certain  way  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  under  p'.edge  of  secrecy,  that 
cur  first  line  of  defense  was  in  France,  or,  by  another  version,  that 
Prance  was  our  frontier.  Members  of  the  Senate  committee  pri- 
vately said  that  he  said  It.  The  French  Embassy  In  WashingtoBi 
confirmed  it  to  the  French  Government.  Various  responsible  per- 
sons said  they  had  heard  him  say  it  before.  Yet  3  days  later  he 
railed  the  newspaper  correspondents  to  the  White  House  and  said 
to  them  that  anyone  who  said  he  had  said  it  was  a  boob  and  a  liar. 

Well,  but  he  said  It  In  that  Chicago  speech.  Everybody  knew 
that  his  aggressor  nations  were  Germany  and  Italy  In  Europe,  and 
that  his  peace-loving  democracies  there  were  England  and  France. 
If  we  were  going  to  help  England  and  Prance  to  quarantine  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  as  if  they  were  our  enemies,  too.  where  was  our 
frontier,  our  first  line  of  defense?  It  was  in  France,  of  course;  and 
ail  that  row  a  few  weeks  ago  over  how  he  had  said  It  again  was 
emulsion. 

Ever  since  the  quarantine  speech,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  slapping  the  dictators  In  the  face.  VTtien  Secre- 
tary Ickes  had  used  his  heavy  hand  on  Hitler,  and  the  German 
Government  protested,  the  State  Department  slapped  him  again  by 
taylng.  In  effect,  that  the  indecencies  of  nazi-ism  hid  put  Germany 
beyond  the  pale  of  diplomatic  amenities. 

We  ourselves  sincerely  tolerate  that  feeling.  Jtxst  as  sincerely 
we  say  that  the  Government  should  let  the  flames  of  hatred  alone. 
Instead  of  fanning  tljcm;  and  In  any  case,  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 


yo  1 


b!en 


After  the  qtiarantlne 
began  to  change.    Did 
slons  of  war,  touching 
fl^st  position   with   news 
relief,  indeed,  to  be 
anemia  and  more  about 

The   President   went 
States  would  never  "stan< 
ably  not:  it  might  have 
knew,  there  was  at  that 
invading  Canada. 

Then   it   was   South 
South  America  with  their 
and  we  should  be  ready 
should.     That  is  not  whit 
about  ■  the   cultivation   o! 
war.     We  would  sooner 
America  than  of  one 
sense.     But  It  cannot 
In  South  America.     Or 
South  America,  too? 


speech,  the  front  page  of  yotir  newspaper 

notice  It?    Rumors,  alarms,  and  discus- 

his   cotintry,   began   to  compete   for   the 

of  our  internal   fnastratlons.     It   was 

thinking  and  talking  less  about  our  economic 

place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

v^lting   in    Canada,    and   said    the   United 

idly  by"  if  Canada  were  Invaded.    Prob- 

taken  for  granted.    So  far  as  anybod? 

time  nowhere  in  the  world  a  thought  of 


A|nerica.     The   dictators  were  penetrating 

hateful  ideologies  and  their  merchandise, 

o  fight  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     So  we 

we  are  talking  about.     We  are  talking 

the   American   mind   with   thoughts   ol 

hlnk  of  an  American  frontier  in  South 

antwhere  in  Europe.     It  would  make  more 

be  one  day  in  Europe  and  another  day 

we  have  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 


we  1 


siall 


Co;  igrcss 


tne 


to}k 


i-ernme  nt 
neces  sary 


In  his  message  to 
"•      •      •     Words   may   bi 
of   commanding    a    decen ; 
There  are  many  method ) 
effective  than  mere  word  i 
ments  the  aggregate  sen 

He    could    not    name 
proposed  to  take  measur<i 
of  course,  the  whole  wor|d 
them  by  name. 

But   they   had    already 
words  from  the  Presldeni , 
on    Foreign    Relations 
handed  It  to  the  press. 

"1.  The  people  of  the 
of  Japan. 

"2.  The  people  of  the 
of  Germany. 

"3.  The  people  of  the 
any  form  of  dictatorial 

"4.  The  people  of  the 
to  enforce  morality  and 
with   us.     Our   Gov 
and  win  not  unless 

This  amazing  statemeilt 
of  the  Senate  Committee 
the  Government:  moreovjr 
seeing  with  the  Preslden 
known  that   few  could 
statement  without  the 

As  one  of  the  America! 
perfectly  states  what  we 
and  Japan.    Nevertheless, 
could  not  help  saying  It, 
Government.      He   must 
have,   not  because  they 
they  were  bound  to  be 
the   American 
nations  could  be  named 

The  hypnotic  by  this 
President's  Chicago  speecli 
fight  the  dictators,  but  t< 

The  hypnotic  now  is 
be  done  against  the 
words."  and  yet  "short 

Regard    now    the   s 
shouting    at    other    gove 
people  hate  you.     These 
know  that.     But  we  will 
thing  we  can  to  defeat 

There  is  no  such 
know  better,  they  are 
they    are   Incompetent. 

What  are  the  methcdi 
war  that  one  nation  may 
to  be  either  measures 
nomlc  discrimination;  ar 
tlve  and  avowed  intent 

Suppose  this  were  not 
In  debate  on  the  natlonpl 
sell   a   plane  to   France, 
so  to  speak,  we  need  one 
of   measu'es   short   of 
that,  of  all  the  nations 
world,  the  one  most 
the  others      The  word 
worst  has  never  yet 

Meanwhile  a 
when  It  had  been 
the   Nation  passed 
We  do  not  yet  know  w 
intensify  the  alarms  or 

The    American 
testify   at    secret    session  > 
Affairs  and  of  the  Hou^e 
was  made  known  what 


last  January  the  President  said: 

futile,  but  war  Is  not  the  only  means 

respect    for   the    opinions   of   mankind 

short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more 

of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  govern- 

1 1ments  of  our  own  people." 

aggressor    nations    against   whom   we 

That  would  be  going  too  far:  though, 

knew  them  as  well  as  If  he  had  called 


been    named.     Two   weeks   before   these 

the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 

a   statement   out    of   his   pocket    and 

t  said: 

Ilnlted  States  do  not  like  the  Government 


1  Tnlted  States  do  not  like  the  Government 

Jnited  States,  in  my  opinion,  are  againsi 
government,  communistic,  or  fasclstlc. 
United  States  have  the  right  and  power 
ustice  in  accordance  with  peace  treatlej 
does  not   have  to   use   military   force 


Governmi  nt 


o 


produced  a  sensation.     The  chairman 

on  Foreign  Relations  is  a  high  officer  of 

it  was  Senator  PnrMAN,  whose  same- 

on  matters  of  foreign  policy  is  so  well 

siippose   he   would    have   prepared    such   a 

knowledge  and  approval  of  the  President 

people,  we  admit  that  Senator  Ptitman 

feel  about  the  governments  of  Germany 

he  ought  not  to  have  said  It;  and  if  he 

he  ought  to  have  first  resigned  from  th« 

lave   known   the   effect    his   words    would 

vere  his — if  they   were   his — but   because 

received  abroad  as  an  Indirect  utterance  o: 

Obliquely   in   that   way   the   hatec 


me  has  undergone  some  change.     In  th« 

It  was  the  word  "quarantine."     Not  to 

quarantine  them.     How  simple! 

phrase,  "short  of  war."    Something  tc 

"stronger  and  more  effective  than 

war." 

e   of   the   great    American    Govemmen' 

:  nments,    "We    hate   you.      The    Americai 

words,  as  we  utter  them,  are  futile.     Wi 

do  more  than  words.    We  will  do  every 

— short  of  war." 

thing.     If  those  who  say  it  do  no 
more  dangerous  than  we  think,  fo  ' 


tie 
die  ators, 
<f 

spect  icl 


3  ou- 
Infa  itlle 
even 


1o 


\«ar 


more  effective  than  words  and  short  o ' 
employ  against  another?     They  will  hav( 
economic  hostility  or  measures  of  eco 
measures  of  either  kind,  with  the  posi 
do  Injury,  are  measiues  of  war. 
so.     Suppose  it  were,  as  a  Senator  sale 
defense  program,  that  "Every  time  wi 
standing   between   us  and   the   dictators 
less  ourselves."    In  that  light,  the  though 
turns  out   to  be  such  a  thought   ai 
representing  the  democratic  Ideal   In  th( 
pov  erful  shall  save  itself  by  selling  arms  t< 
or  that   attitude   is  one   that  war  at  it  i 
desei  ved. 
national  -defense  program  was  taking  shape.  an(  1 
subr  iltted  to  Congress,  the  foreign  affairs  o ' 
sud(  enly  into  a  phase  of  ominous   mystery 
lether  the  clumsy  secrecy  was  meant  t » 
only  what  it  seemed. 
Amba^^tadors    to   England    and    France    came    tb 
of   the   Senate   Committee   on  Milltan 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,   and   1 
t  tiey  said  was  too  alarming  to  t)e  disclosec  . 
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The  crash  of  a  military  plane  on  the  Pacific  coast  accidentally 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  French  conunission  was  secretly  buying 
secret  bombers  In  this  country,  and  when  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  t>egan  to  ask  embarrassing  questions,  and  liad 
already  discovered  from  secret  testimony  that  the  President,  over 
the  protest  of  the  War  Department,  had  directed  that  the  French 
buyers  be  given  special  access  to  what  they  wanted — Just  then 
the  President  called  the  memljers  of  the  committee  to  the  White 
House  and,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  told  them  things  that  made 
their  blood  run  cold. 

That  was  all  they  could  tell,  and  It  was  perhaps  worse  to  tell 
that  than  to  have  told  the  truth. 

The  gong  was  still  vibrating  with  this  alarm  when  the  President, 
on  his  way  to  the  fleet  maneuvers,  said  to  the  reporters  that  he 
might  have  to  cut  his  absence  short  and  return  at  any  moment  In 
haste,  on  account  of  something  the  dictators  might  be  doing  In 
Etirope.  This  was  cabled  over  the  world  and  produced  immense 
astonishment  in  all  the  chancelrles  of  Europe. 

The  effect  of  imparting  those  frightful  White  Hotise  secrets  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  to  produce  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  humiliating  situation — that  In  the. debate 
on  a  new  program  of  national  defense  some  Senators  were  in  pos- 
session of  facts  they  were  pledged  not  to  divtilge,  some  found 
themselves  speaking  from  exptirgated  versions  of  secret  testimony 
that  had  been  superseded  by  other  versions,  and  It  was  Impossible 
for  anyone  to  make  an  indisputable  statement  of  what  oui  foreign 
policy  was:  wherefore  such  a  thing  as  an  armament  policy  had  to 
be  debated  in  the  dark  by  the  United  States  Senate,  since,  of 
course,  an  armament  policy,  rationally,  must  be  determined  -by  a 
country's  foreign  policy  and  suited  to  it. 

But  whose  foreign  policy?     Whose  armament  policy? 

We  go  back  to  the  quarantine  speech  in  Chicago.  Toward  the 
end  of  It  the  President  said:  "It  Is  my  determination  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  peace  •  •  •  yet  we  cannot  insure  ourselves  against 
the  disastrotis  effects  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  involvement." 

My  determination. 

This  is  the  balcony  manner.  It  is  the  leader  telling  his  people. 
Strange  as  It  was  then.  It  has  become  very  familiar  since.  The 
national  mind  now  is  used  to  it. 

This  we  may  illustrate.  From  the  Washington  news  leads  of 
the  New  York  Times — and  it  might  be  any  other  Important  news- 
paper— we  take  these  examples: 

February  1;  "President  Roosevelt  told  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committeemen  at  the  White  House  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  would  back  European  democracies  against  dictatorships  in 
every  way  short  of  war." 

The  President  tells  the  Senators  what  the  United  States  will  do. 

The  point  is  not  whether  this  news  paragraph  is  accurate  or 
not:  the  point  Is  that  news  so  written  seenu  to  excite  neither 
wonder  nor  tmeasiness. 

Another : 

February  3:  "President  was  pressed  by  Congress  groups  yester- 
day to  clarify  his  policy  on  the  sale  of  arms  abroad  to  aid  the 
democracies." 

His  policy. 

Another: 

February  4:  "Taking  cognizance  of  several  severe  attacks  on 
himself  and  his  policies  in  the  German  and  Italian  press.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  vehemently  asserted  that  he  contemplated  no  change 
In  the  country's  traditional  foreign  p>olicy." 

It  is  not  written  that  the  President  said  there  was  no  change 
In  the  traditional  American  foreign  policy;  It  is  written  that  he 
said  he  contemplated  no  change  in  it. 

Again : 

February  5:  "Foreign -policy  debate  in  the  Senate  next  week  is 
expected  to  turn  en  the  question  whether  the  President  intends 
this  country  to  back  the  French,  except  for  manpower.  In  the 
event  of  war." 

And  so  the  debate  did  turn  on  that  question.  What  did  the 
President  intend?  In  this  debate,  if  you  will  read  It  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  you  will  find  the  Senators  asking  over  and 
over;  "What  is  the  President's  foreign  policy?" 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  President  does  not  make 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  He  has  not  that  con- 
stitution^ power.  He  can  negotiate  treaties,  but  he  caiuiot  make 
them:  a  treaty  is  not  made  until  the  Senate  confirms  it.  He 
cannot  declare  war.     Only  the  Congress  can  do  that. 

Nevertheless,  he  can,  if  he  is  so  minded,  provoke  war. 

He  can  create  slttiations  and  entanglements  such  as  to  make  war 
Inevitable. 

He  can.  as  we  have  seen,  condition  the  national  mind  to  thought* 
of  war. 

The  Constitution  cannot  save  us  from  a  President  who  turns 
world  hero  on  our  hands.     It  left  that  to  the  people. 

There  is  no  division  of  the  American  mind  on  the  subject  of 
adequate — very  adequate — mllltauTT  defense.  But  unless  we  have  a 
definite  foreign  policy — not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nor  any  Presidents,  but 
a  national  policy — it  is  impossible  to  be  intelligent  about  a  defense 
program. 

To  this  we  add  that  while  we  talk  about  our  mUitary  defenses 
without  knowing  what  our  foreign  policy  is,  we  are  neglecting  ovir 
natural  defenses.  The  first  of  these,  more  important  in  many  ways 
than  armament,  is  to  keep  our  Industrial  machine  at  high  key  and 
In  full  production.  This  we  have  failed  to  do.  Our  machine  la 
ninning  down.  And  our  second  most  Important  natural  defense 
la  to  mind  our  own  business. 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  13, 1939      I 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  C.   C.  C.    HAS   PROVED  rrS   WORTS 

(By   United   SUtes  Senator  Jamsb  M.  Mzad) 

For  the  past  6  years  I  have  wr.tched  »ith  great  interest  the  pro- 
gram and  progress  of  one  of  our  conservation  agencies — the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  The  C.  C.  C.  was  created  to  provide  Jot>s  for 
unemployed  young  men  on  worth-whUe  conservation  projects  on  the 
Nation's  forests,  parks,  and  farms.  Since  It  was  first  established  In 
April  1933  it  has  had  a  vast  influence  on  our  national  life — both 
on  the  physical  resources  of  our  country  and  the  chsu'acter  of  its 
people. 

It  has  taken  more  than  2.000.000  unemployed  young  men  and 
given  them  Jobs.  While  working  on  conservation  projects  carried 
out  from  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  these  Ixtys  have  had  not  only  Jobs,  but 
proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  and  dental  care.  They  have 
had  Inspiring  leadership,  an  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation, 
a  chance  to  receive  both  vocational  and  academic  training  in  their 
lelstire  time  after  the  workday  is  over.  Many  of  these  boys  have 
left  the  corps  to  accept  Jobs  in  private  industry — Jobs  obtained 
largely  because  of  the  training  they  received  whUe  In  the  C.  C.  C. 
These  boys  have  also  received  a  cash  allowance  of  »30  a  month 
from  which  they  are  required  to  send  home  $22  a  month  to  their 
dependents — money  which  has  helped  keep  homes  together,  pre- 
vented families  from  going  on  relief,  and  given  the  boys  the  added 
satisfaction  and  self-respect  which  comes  from  being  not  only 
Independent  themselves  but  able  to  help  their  families  In  need. 

There  are  at  present  1,500  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  operation  throughout 
the  continental  United  States.  Prom  these  camps  each  day  go  some 
300.000  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  to  carry  out  work  designed  to  develop, 
to  protect,  and  build  up  our  national  resources.  The  work  is  varied. 
All  of  it  is  valuable,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  futiu*.  The 
enrollees  plant  trees,  build  truck  trails,  erect  flre-detectlon  towers, 
lay  telephone  lines,  improve  grazing  conditions  on  the  public  do- 
main and  in  national  forests,  carry  out  and  demonstrate  soil-eroslon- 
control  measures,  conduct  campaigns  against  the  white-pine  blister 
rust,  the  gypsy  moth,  bark  l>eetles,  and  other  destructive  forest 
pests,  improve  living  conditions  for  wildlife,  rehabilitate  reclamation 
projects  In  the  West  and  drainage  ditches  on  farm  lands.  Improve 
recreational  areas  in  National  and  State  parlu  and  forests,  and  many 
other  Jobs. 

During  the  past  6  years  some  of  the  major  work  accomplishment* 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  include  protection  and  improvement  of  millions  of 
acres  of  forests  and  parks,  development  of  new  recreational  areas 
for  all  the  people,  and  advancement  cf  a  Nation-wide  erosion -control 
program  to  save  our  fertile  soil.  During  these  6  years  enrollees  have 
planted  1.500.600,000  forest  trees — that's  12  trees  for  each  of  the 
125.000.000  men,  women,  and  children  In  this  country.  They  have 
improved  the  forest  stand  on  3.430.000  acres,  reduced  fire  hazards 
on  over  2.000.000  acres,  spent  four  and  one-half  million  man-daya 
fighting  forest  fires. 

Judged  on  its  past  record  of  oonserration  of  natttral  resources 
and  aid  to  unemployed  youth,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
deserves  high  praise.  But  what  of  its  future?  I  am  of  the  be- 
lief that  this  organization  should  be  made  a  permarwnt  one. 
Conservation  authorities  estimate  that  the  value  of  our  national 
resources  has  been  augmented  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  that  conservation  measures 
throughout  the  country  have  been  advanced  from  10  to  80  years 
by  the  C.  C.  C.  program.  They  also  state  that  there  is  need  for 
this  work  for  many  years  to  come.  Undoubtedly  there  will  also 
be  need  of  employment  by  many  young  men  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  permanent  C.  C.  C.  would  aid  in  the  solution  of  both 
these  problems. 

This  problem  of  unemployed  youth  is  not  something  new.  Un- 
der the  administration  of  .President  Roosevelt  the  situation  was 
first  recognized  and  measures  taken  to  correct  It.  but  the  problem 
Itself  has  been  In  existence  for  many  years.  It  was  a  graver 
problem  when  the  C.  C.  C.  was  launched  to  help  correct  It.  but  it 
is  still  a  problem — we  have  always  had  unemployed  youths  wlio 
need  Just  what  the  C.  C.  C.  can  give,  not  only  a  Job.  but  well- 
organised  guidance  and  leadership  to  work,  to  develop,  to  study 
In  healthful  surroimdlngs — in  a  word,  to  become  better  citlaens. 
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Not  Is  the  ne^d  for  a  Nation-wide  conservation  program  a  new 
one.  For  years  the  physical  assets  of  the  Nation  have  been  drying 
up.  wearing  away,  and  burning  down.  The  C.  C.  C.  is  the  first 
program  of  national  scope  designed  to  combat  this  waste.  But 
not  In  6  years  can  this  waste  be  checked  or  rebuilt.  A  compre- 
hensive conservation  program  planned  by  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials, utilizing  C.  C.  C.  camp>s  and  workers  to  carry  out  a  long- 
range  program  of  forest  protection,  reforestation,  flood  control, 
■oll-erosion-preventlon"  measures,  development  of  recreational  re- 
sources, and  wildlife  restoration  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  our  country,  now  and  for  future  generations. 

The  program  has  been  launched  by  the  C.  C^  C.  Let  the 
corps  contmue  Its  work. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  National  Rivers  and 

Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13. 1939 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  TmRTY -FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Ot    THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS   AND  HARBORS   CONGRESS 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  23  and  24.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rOREWORO 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  March  23  and  24,  1939. 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Pvjerto  Rico. 

This  was  the  most  widespread  and  representative  convention  in 
the  congress'  history  of  more  than  36  years,  the  total  number 
present  exceeding  all  recent  record  years.  There  were  In  attendance 
delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  representing  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Government;  State, 
city,  county,  and  other  local  governmental  agencies  and  Interested 
groups:  chambers  of  commerce,  waterway,  flood-control,  and  con- 
servation associations;  agricultural,  labor,  industrial,  and  trade 
organizations;  and  transportation  interests. 

The  attendance  of  representatives,  from  far  and  near,  of  such 
different  purstiits  and  interests  and  their  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions  is  strong  evidence  that  public  sentiment 
demands  that  our  national  waterway,  flood  control,  reclamation 
and  conservation  program  go  forward;  that  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  public  improvements  of  our  water  resources  for  navigation. 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  be  continued  as  functions  of  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  that  adequate  funds 
be  provided  for  the  continuation  of  useful  and  beneficial  projects 
for  these  purposes;  that  our  navigable  waterways  ever  be  deemed 
public  highways  and  remain  free;  that  cognizance  be  taken  of 
the  national-defense  value  of  our  waterways,  and  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  be  strengthened  for  national  defense  and  com- 
merce. 

Resolutions  Unanimously  Adopted  bt  the  Thirty -potniTH  Annttai. 

Con\i:ntion    op   th«   National   Rrvnts   and   Harbors   Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  23-24.  1939 

This  congress,  a  national  organization  representing  every  State 
In  the  Union,  the  Territories,  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  reaffirms  resolutions  adopted  at  its  1938  sessions  and  reas- 
serts Its  interest  in  the  development,  improvement,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  our  rivers,  harbors,  waterwasrs.  and  water  re- 
sources and  In  all  matters  relating  thereto,  and  adopts  the  following 
resolutions  while  assembled  In  its  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  March  23-24.  1939: 

rtTNcnoNs  OK  the  corps  or  ENcmoais  op  the  united  states  army 

We  recommend  that  hereafter  all  duties  now  performed  by  the 
Chief  of  E^nglneers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
be  functions  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  United  States  Army,  and  its 
head,  to  be  admmistered  under  the  CWrectlon  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

RIVEX    AND    HARBOR    LEGISLATION 

We  recommend  the  pass-age  of  a  new  river  and  harbor  bill  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress  to  Include  bpth  the  authorization 


of  complete  projects  and 
comprehensive  projects 
these   larger   projects   for 
be  advisable  at  this  time 
oiu"    waterway-developmeAt 
rapidly  expanding  business 
gation  facilities  may  be 
commerce  and  industry. 
Importance  of  completing 
In  the  Lntracoastal  and 


the  approval  of  plans  for  certain  large, 

partial  authorizations  for  initiating 

which   complete   authorization   may   not 

This  legislation  is  urged  In  order  that 

program   be    kept    In   pace   with   our 

requirements  and  that  additional  navl 

?lded  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 

In  such  connection  we  emphasize  the 

as  early  as  possible  the  connecting  links 

inland-waterway  systems. 


Mith 


p  -ovl 
and 


PLANNING  and  EXECUTION 
FOR   NAVIGATION, 


(•F 


ficxjd 


al 


as 


«xi 


V  e 


We  recommend  that 
provements  of  our  water 
allied  purposes  continue 
of  the  War  Department 
cooperation  with  other 
operation  and  malntenadce 
prevention  of  their  injury 
be  a  duty  of  the  corps. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  w 
the  Chief  Executive  hav« 
development  of  the 
on  earth.     In  their  many 
emergencies  such  as 
highly  useful  projects 
hundreds,   even   thousands 
relief.    Furthermore,  we 
veloped  by  the  Corps  of 
coordinated  Improvement 


IMPROVEMENTS  OF  OtTR  WATER  RESOURCES 
CONTROL,    AND   ALLIED   PURPOSES 

planning  and  execution  of  public  Im- 

I  esources  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 

in  the  past  to  be  under  the  Jurisdiction 

a  function  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  m 

isting  Federal    agencies.     Similarly    tlie 

of  navigation  improvements  and  the 

by  commercial  wastes  or  pollution  should 

reaffirm  our  faith  and  confidence  In  the 

devotion  to  this  Nation  and  loyalty  to 

made  possible  the  orderly  and  efficient 

wajierway  and  flood-control  projects 

years  of  experience  they  have  met  several 

dur  ng  the  latest  depression,  when  work  on 

deigned  by  them  provided  employment  tc 

that   would   otherwise   have   been   on 

believe  that  only  through  the  plans  de- 

Sngineers  can  we  secure  a  consistent  and 

of  our  water  resources. 


I'hoa  i 


grea  ;est 


t  le 


o: 


We  recommend  that 
ample  annual  appropriat 
thorlzed   projects   for 
control  in  the  interest 
public  and  of  furnishing 
such  work  is  one  of  the 
a  large  number  of  skllle< 
ployment  to  many  basic 
1939-40   Budget    estimates 
entirely  too  low  and 
in  accordance  with  the 
before   the   nonmlUtary 
Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States  assure 

ons  to  advance  the  construction  of  au 

riv)er   and   harbor   Improvements   and    flood 

providing  works  of  lasting  value  to  the 

widespread  employment.    We  believe  that 

qest  means  of  giving  direct  employment  tc 

and  unskilled  workers  and  indirect  em- 

Industries  of  our  Nation.    We  believe  the 

for   navigation   and   flood    control    are 

should   be   Increased   by  the  admlnlstratlor 

re  commendations  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

appropriation   bill   reaches  the   floors   ol 


HVDROELECTRIC   POWER 


We  recommend  that 
hydroelectric  power  In 
for  flood  control,  the  planning 
generation  of  electric 
tlon  of  the  agency 
be  turned  over  at  the 
slon  for  distribution  and 
execution,   operation, 
relating  solely  to  the 
be  under  the  Jurlsdictlot 


ani 


We    believe    that 
maintenance  of  public 
should  continue  under 


soil 

We   believe    that 
maintenance   of   public 
of  soil   erosion   and   to 
run-off    and    water-flow 
concerned   as   are   consi 
should   continue  under 
Agriculttire. 


For  many  years  Europ^a 
defense  value  of  their 
World  War  Justified 
waterways  connect  strategic 
improved   connections 
that  Congress  consider 
acting    upon    legislation 
provements.    At  this  tl 
world  is  being  forced 
Issues  It  Is  fitting  that 
water  routes  for 
to   manufacturing   areas 
of    transportation    whlcl 


th«tr 


hi 


Im; 


til 
V  e 
transp*]  rtlng 


defense  emergencies. 

FOR 

We   emphasize  the 
ways  In  the  United 
be  deemed  public  high 
gested  tonnage  tax  or 
Is  particularly  obnoxiou: 
the  control  and  regulatlop 
inland  waterways, 
regtilatory  commission. 


Stat(  s 


to  Is 


appropriations 


uhere  plans  call  for  the  development  o: 

cqnnectlon  with  the  construction  of  a  dan 

and  execution  of  such  dam  and  th( 

involved  shall  be  under  the  Jurlsdlc 

responsible  for  the  project  and  the  power  shal 

tchboard  to  the  Federal  Power  CommlS' 

sale.     We  believe  that  Federal  planning 

maintenance   of    public    Improvements 

distribution  and  sale  of  electric  power  shoulc 

of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


po' ver 


SM  1 


irrigation 


Fedi^l    planning,    execution,    operation,    ant 
t  nprovements  relating  solely  to  irrigatlor 
tlje  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department, 


CONSIRVATION   AND   REFORESTATION 

Federal    planning,    execution,    operation,    an< 

mprovements   relating   to   the   preventioi 

r  jforestatlon.   including   such   estimates   o 

retardation    in    the    various    watershed  i 

c|ered   to   have   useful   or   practical   values 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  o 


NATIONAL   DEPENSZ 


n  nations  have  recognized  the  national' 
l|iland  waterways.     Experience  during  thi  i 
recognition.     In  this  country  existini 
areas  and  plans  for  more  direct  an( 
ve   been  made.     It   Is  accordingly  urge< . 
his  added   value  of  our  waterways  whei . 
and    appropriations    for    navigation    Im 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  clvillze< 
place  national  defense  above  all  othe ' 
consider  the  great  defense  value  of  ou  ■ 
bulk   commodities  from  productioi 
to    supplement    and    relieve   other    meani 
are    sorely    overburdened    In    national 


'4AVIGABLE    WATERWAYS 

traditional   policy  of   free   navigable   water  ■ 

and  we  recommend  that  our  waterway! 

4ays  and  remain  free  forever.     The  sug 

In  any  form  on  water-borne  commeroi 

to  us.     We  are  unalterably  opp>osed  to 

of  the  water-transport  services  upon  thi  i 

coastwise,  and  lake  areas  by  an; ' 


inter<  oastal. 
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AXCGRICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE 

We  believe  that  an  American  merchant  marine,  sufficient  to  pro- 
mote our  commerce  and  effectively  aid  in  our  national  defense,  is 
essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  we  recommend  that  Federal  aid 
necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  our  merchant  marine  be  given. 

OWNERSHIP    or    SUBMERGED    LANDS 

Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  any  legis- 
lation attempting  to  assert  or  claim  title  or  rights  to  any  land  or 
bottoms  or  minerals  thereunder  not  presently  owned  by  tbe  Unlt«l 
States  under  any  waters  or  waterways  Is  repugnant  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  It  will  deprive  present  owners  and 
claimants  of  prop>erty  rights  without  due  process  of  law,  many  of 
these  bottoms  b-lng  owned  by  some  States  and  in  other  Instances 
Is  the  property  of  individuals.  We  particularly  condemn  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  Congress  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
24  and  all  similar  legislation.  We  further  condemn  same  as  an 
invasion  of  States'  rights,  a  violation  of  those  rights  guaranteed  to 
property  owners  by  the  Constitution. 

FLOOD-CONTROL   RESERVOIRS 

In  order  to  Insure  the  maximum  protection  of  life  and  prop>eTty 
from  the  destructiveness  of  floods,  reservoirs,  built  for  flood  con- 
trol under  the  provisions  of  flood-control  legislation,  should  be 
designed  and  operated  so  that  such  reservoirs  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  flood  control  until.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Army  engineers,  flood  protection  has  been  fully  safegtiarded. 

APPROPRIATION    RIDERS 

We  oppose  as  unsound  policy  any  limitation  in  appropriation 
bills  which  may  curtail,  delay,  or  invalidate  the  construction  of 
rivers  and  harbors  or  flood-control  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress. 

ARKANSAS   RTVER    NAVIGATION 

We  urge  early  completion  of  the  economic  survey  of  the 
Arkansas  River  for  navigation.  Though  the  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
major  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  System  it  Is  yet  the  only  one 
not  now  navigable.  Traversing  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Is  one  of  America's  great  storehouses  of  natural  wealth. 
Here,  in  the  region  of  the  highest  average  rail  freight  cost  In  the 
Union.  Is  deposited  95  percent  of  our  batixlte  clay,  half  our  lead 
and  zinc,  one  of  our  major  sources  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  and  one  of  our  most  extensive  high-grade  coal  deposits, 
including  the  largest  deposit  of  anthracite  coal  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Arkansas  region  Includes  America's  greatest  winter 
wheat  acreage  and  one  of  our  major  cotton  areas.  Here  are  moun- 
tains of  gray  Iron  and  manganese  yet  untouched,  the  worlds 
greatest  potash  field,  the  only  dependable  source  of  helium  gas 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  vast  depoelts 
of  glass  sand,  wide  pools  of  asphalt,  extensive  areas  of  commercial 
salt,  trlpoll.  marble,  granite,  and  limestone,  resources  essential  to 
our  economic  welfare  and  our  national  life.  We  anticipate  the 
day  when  a  navigable  Arkansas  will  complement  the  Mississippi 
River  System. 

RECLAMATION    REQUIRED    TO    REHABILITATE     100,000    PARM    FAMILIES 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  urges  that  adequate 
funds  be  provided  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  expedite  the  construction  of  soundly  con- 
ceived reclamation  projects.  In  order  to  provide  greatly  needed 
Irrigated  land  for  more  than  100.000  farm  famUics — half  a  million 
persons — uprooted  by  clrcxunstances  beyond  their  control,  who 
have  moved  into  the  arid  and  semlarid  States  seeking  irrigated 
land  for  opportunities  to  make  a  new  start  In  life  and  again  be- 
come self -supporting. 

Unless  these  families  are  reestablished  promptly,  they  will  add 
heavily  to  relief  rolls  and  their  situation  become  hopeless,  while 
the  solution  of  their  problem  lies  In  the  "planned  settlement  on 
new  reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects."  And  that  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  with  stifficient  appropriations  be  Instituted  promptly 
to  conserve  and  utilize  water  supplies  In  the  Great  Plains  area. 


The  Coal  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.   RUSH  D.  HOLT,   OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  mysell.  under 
date  of  April  10.  1939,  relative  to  the  coal  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


I  ArmxL  10,  1990. 

Dear  Friend:  West  Virginia  Is  a  great  coal  State  The  coal  in- 
dustry contributes  approximately  $200,000,000  aunujOly  to  our 
State.  . 

What  affects  coal  affects  West  Virginia.  ' 

Much  is  appearing  In  the  papers  about  the  coal  conferences  in 
New  York.  Theee  facto  wiU  be  Interesting  to  tho«e  who  are  follow- 
ing "developments. 

When  the  Guffey-Vlnaon  Coal  Act  was  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. I  opposed  It.  I  said  it  was  against  the  interest  of  the  State. 
I  stated.  "The  GufTey  Coal  Act  will  workman  Injtu^  to  the  miners 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  •  •  •  would  be  coally  •  •  • 
would  benefit  only  those  on  the  pay  roll  •  *  •  was  a  'sold 
brick.' " 

Immediately  I  was  the  target  for  attock.  The  poUtidan  who 
supported  every  measure  without  question,  the  persons  who 
wanted  to  get  Jobs  on  the  Coal  Commission,  the  paid  representa- 
tives of  John  L.  Lewis,  all  Joined  In  the  abuse.  They  tried  to  teU 
the  miners  I  was  opposing  the  miners'  Interest. 

Pour  out  of  five  of  these  Individuals  were  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  John  Lewis  regime.  These  organlwrs. 
whether  the  mines  worked  or  not,  went  through  the  coal  fields  to 
spread  poison  among  the  miners.  I  am  willing  for  the  people  to 
determine  who  told  the  truth.  I  want  the  people  to  know  the 
facts. 

Coal  production  In  West  Virginia  during  1938  was  at  the  lowest 
figure  of  any  year  since  1922  excepting  1932.  The  coal  production 
In  our  State  In  1937  was  118.050.000  tons.  Last  year,  with  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act  in  effect,  this  production  declined  to  93.611,000 
tons.  That  means  an  approximate  loss  of  24.500,000  tons,  or 
nearly  $50,000,000  In  value. 

Did  this  decline  affect  only  the  coal  Industry?  No;  the  whole 
State  felt  the  effect.  The  merchante  sold  less  goods;  the  doctor. 
dentist,  the  professional  man.  found  collections  harder  because  the 
unemployed  were  unable  to  meet  their  bills  as  promptly  as  If  they 
had  been  working;  the  railroaders  were  furloughf^d  because  leas 
coal  was  shipped.  Everyone  paid  part  of  the  penalty  of  this 
political  move. 

Some  say  that  the  decline  was  caused  by  bad  business  condltlona 
No  dcubt  that  is  partially  right,  but  the  same  men  who  supported 
the  Guffey  Act  were  the  men  who  helped  pass  other  legislation 
that  slowed  up  business  recovery.  If  it  was  due  to  tiad  buslneas, 
the  same  group  helped  to  cause  bad  business. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  weather  has  been  blamed  for  the  failure  of 
the  Guffey  Act  to  bring  prosperity.  Good  weather  or  liad  weather, 
the  Coal  Commission  (many  hundreds  of  persons)  got  their  checka. 
Tbey  were  not  affected  by  bad  biislness  or  the  weather  They  had 
time  to  come  around  before  election  to  tell  the  voters  of  their 
Interest.  They  now  say  things  will  be  better  next  year.  It  Is 
always  to  be  better  In  the  future. 

The  ones  who  drew  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury.  th« 
ones  who  are  paid  to  spread  propaganda  through  the  coal  fields, 
don't  have  to  worry  whether  or  not  the  mines  art  operating  They 
are  on  salaries,  good  ones,  at  that.  Most  of  them  are  receiving 
large  expense  accounts;  yes.  much  larger  than  the  miner  gets  for 
working.  These  men  have  profited  by  the  Guffey  blU.  The  min- 
ers and  the  people  of  West  Virginia  outside  of  the  coal  Industry 
have  not  profited. 

These  Individuals  who  are  on  the  pay  roll  wUl  not  admit  their 
fakery.  I  am  Interested  in  giving  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
the  facts.  They  will  find  I  told  the  truth  when  I  said  the  GuSey 
Act  would  not  help  West  Virginia. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 


Coal   production : 
1937 


West  Virginia 


Tons 
.   118.050.000 


1938 - 93.  511.  090 


Loss  of  1938  as  compared  to  1937 «. 24.538,901 

How  did  this  affect  the  miners?  | 

A  loss  of  5.000.000  man-dajrs  for  miners. 

A  loss  of  approximately  $25,000,000  In  wages  for  tbe  miners. 

Tons  per  year 

Average  coal  production  1925-28  (inclusive) 150,221,234 

Average  coal  production  1935-38  (inclusive) 107. 605!  810 


Difference 42.  615,015 

How  did  this  affect  the  miners? 
A  loss  of  more  than  8.000.000  inan-<Iays  for  miners. 
Average  coal  production :  Tons  per  year 

1923-37    (inclusive) 118,814.576 

1938 93,511,000 


Difference 25,  303.  477 

How  much  has  this  Guffey  regiilatlon  cost? 

Prom  the  Federal  Treasury  to  March  1.  $6,508.18970  (not  In- 
cluding consumer's  counsel ) . 

Millions  more  spent  by  industry  for  boards  and  regulatory 
bodies. 

Has  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  brought  prosperity  to  the  coal  Industry? 

Let  the  facts  speak. 

If  you  are  interested  In  the  figures  on  any  county  or  counties 

In  West  Virginia,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  complete  record 

for  your  Information.     Just  write  me  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sincerely,  »  ,%    « 

^  Rush  D.  Holt. 
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still  the  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  13, 1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL 


Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  March  30,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  30,  1939] 

STHX   THE   rORCOTTEN    MAN 

The  W.  p.  A.  has  not  been  managed  In  a  way  to  give  the  most 
employment  possible  to  those  In  actual  need.  In  other  words,  the 
forRotten  man  Is  still  being  forgotten  by  an  administration  which 
continually  boasts  of  Its  devotion  to  his  interests.  This  Indictment 
comes  from  a  majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  whose  members  mere  than  two-thirds  are  Democrats. 

The  committee  begins  with  the  Inconsistent  statement  that  the 
additional  $100,000,000  it  recommends  for  W.  P.  A.  from  now  until 
June  30  Is  not  really  needed.  Nevertheless,  it  would  grant  this  sum. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  Congress  has  been  put  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  for  throwing  men  and  women  out  of  Jobs  If  it 
dees  not  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  President  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
cut  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  less  than  18  percent  of  what 
he  asked,  would  throw  40  percent  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  off  the  rolls. 

The  committee  does  not  recommend  $150,000,000.  But  It  shows 
that  the  $100,000,000  It  does  recommend  makes  the  total  larger  than 
the  President's  own  estimate  in  January.  For  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
then  asked  was  based  on  the  estimate  of  no  W.  P.  A.  money  re- 
maining February  1,  whereas  there  was  $145,000,000  left  over  on 
that  date  This  is  one  more  example  of  the  loose  estimating  on 
which  the  country  Is  constantly  asked  for  more  than  it  can  pay. 

The  indictment  of  W.  P.  A.  management  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  administrative  costs  are  "unjustiflably  high."  The  com- 
mittee criticizes  something  like  $500,000  a  month  for  travel  and 
Bubsistence.  That  means,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  some  folks  were 
going  on  Junket.s  with  money  voted  to  give  needy  persons  Jobs. 
It  criticizes  $150,000  a  month  for  communications.  Bureaucratic 
officials  feeling  their  oats  are  addicted  to  extravagant  telephone 
bills. 

Under  the  head  of  "disproportionately  hleh  labor  and  material 
costs."  the  committee  points  to  more  than  $300,000  of  relief  fuuus 
used  to  erect  an  exhibit  building  at  the  New  York  World  Pair. 
How  much  do  the  needy,  grateful  for  even  the  poorly  paid  W.  P.  A. 
Jobs  get  out  of  this? 

The  committee  notes  that  89.000  persons  on  the  relief  rolls  are 
not  in  actual  need  and  that  the  Director  of  W.  P.  A.  hlmrelf  testi- 
fied that  probably  55,000  on  the  rolls  were  eligible  for  other  kinds 
of  relief. 

These  Items  are  merely  samples  of  the  kind  of  extravagance  that 
is  pre.cticed  und^r  the  plea  of  relieving  human  need.  Yet  when 
Congress  made  a  little  cut.  there  came  no  suggestion  from  the 
Administration  that  the  waste,  the  Junketing,  the  building  to  show 
off  its  virtues  could  be  cut.  No:  the  President  5aid  that  one  and  a 
quarter  million  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  picture   Is  a  sorry  one.     It  shows  how  loosely  the  public's 

money  is  spent  under  the  Roosevelt  philosophy  of  deficit  financing. 

/More  sadly  It   shows  the  hollowness  of  the   pretense   that   all   this 

spending  by  men  In  comfortable  quarters,  with  comfortable  tra%-el 

allowances,  is  a  great  exhibition  of  charity  and  tender  feeling  for 

those  in  need. 


The  War  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  WILLIAM  E.   BORAH,  OP  IDAHO 


Mr.    NYE.      Mr.    President,    very    eloquent    reference    has 
been  made  here  today  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  school  body 


by  the  senior  Senator 
ator  from  North 
to  some  extent  from 
serving  as  to  merit 
unanimous  consent  tha 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record. 


rom  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],    The  Sen- 

Caroliha  in  making  reference  to  it  quoted 

letter.    I  coimt  the  letter  so  de- 

pi^lication  in  its  entirety,  and  I  ask 

it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
s  follows: 

April  11,  1939. 


^N  hen 
imme  Hate 


tie 
democr  icies 
spol  s 
demo  racles 


doctr  n 


diff(  re 


Mabvik  Claussen, 

703  St.  Olaf  Avenue, 

Dear   Mr.   Claussen:    I 
deeply  interested  in  what 

You    are    quite   right 
menace  necessitates 
citizens."     And    no   one   1 
taken,   and   taken  wisely, 
college    preparing    for    the 
come,   they  would  be   the 
seas   again  to   take   part 
seeking  in  every  way  to 
would  not  be  with  them 
burdens  of  war,  those  wh  > 

You  ask  me  to  make 
I  make  Is  that  you  and  i 
Investigate  for  yoiu^elves 
involve  us  in  another  ~ 
Will  disclose  to  you  that 
hardly  be  imagined  than 

This  is  not  a  war  over 
ism.      It   was    tha 
treaties  by  which  all 
closed.     It  was  the 
sallies  Treaty,  not  a  peaci 
democracies   which 

changes   in   the    Versailles 

We  all  abhor  the 
doctrines  of  communism 
turns  upon  a  wholly 
Chamberlain  declared  in 
a  qu3stion  In  Europe  of 
eration  now. 

Woodrow    Wilson,    spea 
American    people,    stated 
wanted  no  territory,  no 
a  moment  how  much 
would  be  had  the  spoils 
the  Versailles  Treaty   and 
manship  of  the  then 

The  courageous  Prime 
a  few  days  ago:  "The  idea 
has  done  all  it  can  to 
perlcdically  a  continent 
nightmare  and  sheer 
the  liberty  of  others  and 
own  liberty  or  our  own 

These  European  powers 
or  political   views.  pursu< 
come   to  deal    with 
treaties,  disregard  the 
sue  methods  which  Inevlti 
United  States.  Canada,  a 
own  Intolerable  and  v 

I  urge,  therefore,  that 
this  madness  means,  rely 
Intuitions,  as  to  right  and 

When    the    time   comes 
nazi-lsm.  fa.«clsm. 
tendered  to  the  clean 
deal  with  It  upon 
they  would  be  sold  out 
finished  their  Job  as  they 
Very  respectfuUy, 


1  'orthfleld,  Minn. 
im   in  receipt  of  yotir  letter  and  I  am 
S'ou  say. 

you   state    that   "the   growing   war 

action  upon  the  part  of  American 

more   concerned   that   that    action  be 

than  the  young  men  who  are  now  In 

active    affairs    of    life.     If    war   should 

first  victims.     If  they   should  cross  the 

1  a  European  war,   those  who  are  now 

bring  on  a  situation   which  means  war 

When  it  comes  to  taking  up  the  real 

agitate  war  are  never  there. 

some   sugi^estions.     The   first   suggestion 

1  young  people  throughout  the  country 

as  to  the  real   issue  which  threatens  to 

European   war.     A   thorough    investigation 

a  more  sordid,  imperialistic  war  could 

this  war  should  It  unfortunately  come. 

question  of  democracy  or  totalitarian- 

of   Europe    which    wrote   the   secret 

were  divided  even  before  the  war  was 

of  Etirope  which  wrote  the  Ver- 

treaty  but  a  spoils  treaty.    It  was  the 

for   twenty -odd    years    to   make    any 

Treaty   looking  toward  peace. 

es  of  nazi-ism  and  the  equally  vicious 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  that  this  war 

nt  subject.     Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr. 

(  ne  of  his  speeches  that,  while  there  was 

deology,  etc.,  it  was  not  up  for  consid- 


nl 
ricic  us 

JI3U 


commu  ni 

mil  ided 
Ameri<  an 


HON.  JOSEPH 

OF 

IN  THE  HOU 


STATEMENT  OP  THE 
FEDERATION 


Mr.  MARTIN  of 
to  extend  my  remarks 
statement  of  the 


ing    the    profound    sentiments    of    the 

at    Versailles    that    the    United    States 

rAjarations,  no  spoils,  no  loot.    Reflect  for 

better  the  condition  of  the  world  today 

the  victors  never  been  incorporated  in 

all   had   followed   the  far-seeing  states- 

of  the  United  States. 

inister  of  Canada,  Mackenzie  King,  said 

that  every  20  years  this  country,  which 

Itself,  should  feel  called  upon  to  save 

hich  cannot  run  Itself  seenis  to  me  a 

s."     Again  he  said:   "In  a  war  to  save 

us  our  own,  we  should  not  sacrifice  our 

tijilty." 

whatever  may  be  their  Idea  of  ideology 

one  and  the  same  course  when  they 

affairs.     They   all   alike   violate 

fundamental  principles  of  right,  pur- 

bly  lead  to  w^ar,  and  then  call  upon  the 

other  nations  to  save  them  from  their 

methods. 

ascertain  for  yourselves  Just  what  all 
upon  your  own  investigation,  your  own 
\*Tong. 

for   the   rising    generation   to   deal   with 

.=m — that  devil's  brew,  which  has  been 

,  patriotic,  American  boys — they  will 

soil  and  not  in  foreign  lands  where 

ithin  a  fortnight  after  they  might  have 

were  at  VersaUles. 


(f 


Presi  dent 


ru  1 


mad  le 


inter  lational 
mc  St 


Business  and  Economic  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurkday.  April  13, 1939 


iE 


EXpCXmVE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LABOR,  FEBRUARY  14,  1939 


OP 


Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 


J^ 
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The  executive  council  at  Its  midwinter  meeting  could  not  deal 
with  Its  own  administrative  problems  without  giving  careful  and 
most  serious  consideration  to  the  business  and  economic  condi- 
tions prevaUing  throughout  the  Nation  The  constituency  of  the 
executive  council,  numbering  many  millions,  is  seriously  affected 
by  the  continuation  of  unemployment  and  adverse  business  con- 
ditions. 

The  ab.sorption  of  the  unemployed  and  the  creation  of  work 
opportunities  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  in  private 
Indtistry  have  ever  been  a  part  of  the  economic  philosophy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  have  consistently  sought  to 
achieve  these  purposes. 

During  all  the  years  Intervening  between  1929.  when  unemploy- 
ment became  a  serious  national  problem.  untU  the  present  moment 
the  executive  council  has  cooperated  with  the  Oovenmient.  with 
Industrial  management,  and  with  all  other  groups  in  order  that 
working  men  and  women  thrown  out  of  work  might  find  a  new  place 
and  new  positions  in  private  Industry. 

Both  time  and  experience  have  already  vindicated  the  position 
asstmied  and  maintained  by  the  American  Federation  of  Latrar  upon 
economic,  social,  and  industrial  problems. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  various  forms  of  government 
spending,  either  In  the  distribution  of  relief  or  In  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  work  projects  designed  to  supply  relief  wages  to 
unemplojrment.  can  only  serve  as  temporary  measures  and  cannot 
and  do  not  provide  a  permanent  solution  for  unemplojrment. 

The  market  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  service  can  be  mcreased  and 
enlarged  only  through  the  application  of  a  soimd  economic  policy 
whereby  there  is  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the  people  a 
buying  power  which  will  enable  them  to  buy,  use,  and  consume 
the  manufactured  goods  and  services  which  private  industry  ts  pre- 
pared to  supply. 

This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  private  Industry  and 
business,  generally,  should  be  stimulated  so  that  the  facilities  of 
production  may  be  increased  and  millions  more  working  men  and 
women  may  be  employed. 

■What  can  be  done  and  what  shoixld  be  done,  therefore,  are  the 
problems  which,  at  the  moment.  caU  for  consideration  and  a  proper 
solution.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Nation  has  reached  the 
maximum  in  production  or  consumption  of  mantafactured  goods. 
For  that  reason  we  cannot  accept  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
maintain  that  we  must  prepare  to  maintain  constantly  an  army  of 
unemployed  as  the  wards  of  the  Government.  We  must  turn  to 
private  industry  for  the  solution.  It  should  and  mtist  serve  the 
Nation. 

Our  national  Interests  require  that  private  Industry  be  accorded 
the  widest  opportunity  to  do  so.  That  Involves  expansion  and  an 
increase  in  productivity.  Such  action  must  be  considered  as  the 
primary  step  necessary  to  create  work  opportunities  for  the  millions 
who  are  unemployed. 

Obviously,  the  next  step  must  be  the  establishment  of  credit  and 
the  will  and  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  industry,  to 
risk.  Invest,  build,  and  construct.  The  basis  for  such  procedure 
must  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  favorable  state  of  mind.  Pear, 
a  lack  of  confidence,  and  distrust  in  governmental,  social,  and 
economic  procedure  should  be  removed. 

A  political  and  economic  state  of  mind  should  be  created  which 
would  enable  all  financiers  and  the  owners  and  management  of 
Industry  to  face  the  future  with  confidence,  willing  to  risk  In  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  development  of  industrial  enterprises 
and  in  the  manufacttire  and  sale  of  manufactured  products. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  realization  of  this  objective 
should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  government,  industry,  and  labor. 
VTiatever  stands  In  the  way.  whatever  barrier  may  have  been 
created,  either  as  a  result  of  fear  or  as  a  result  of  aflirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  government, 
ought  to  be  broken  down  so  that  our  Industrial  processes  may 
function  In  a  proper  way  and  unemployment  may  thus  be  overcome. 

Some  strong,  powerful,  and  influential  representatives  of  private 
Industry  maintain  that  in  order  that  private  enterprise  may  go 
forward  it  is  necessary  that  the  rules  and  laws  vinder  which  indus- 
try should  operate  should  be  more  definite,  clear,  and  under- 
standable. This,  it  is  asserted,  would  stabilize  industrial  condi- 
tions and  would  serve  to  release  financial  and  Industrial  forces 
necessary  to  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  private  indtistry. 

The  executive  council  Is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  Issue 
should  be  met  squarely.  All  should  understand  that  no  new  rules 
or  stipulations  will  be  promulgated  by  some  administrative  bureau 
other  than  the  rules  and  regulations  deanltely  set  forth  In  regu- 
latory statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Such  action  will  serve  to  help  business,  labor,  and  the  people 
generally.  Under  such  a  plan  Industrial  management  would  be 
accorded  the  widest  opportunity  to  render  service  in  the  solution 
of  otu-  unemployment  problem. 

The  executive  council  realHrms  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  regarding  private  enterprise  and  private  initia- 
tive. We  are  firmly  committed  to  such  an  economic  philosophy. 
We  believe  that  private  initiative,  private  Investment,  and  private 
endeavor  In  private  Industry  should  earn  a  fair  return  upon  such 
investment,  and  that  labor  should  be  paid  a  wage  which  would 
accord  to  all  workers  and  their  f amUles  an  opporttinity  to  Uve  in 
decency  and  comfort. 

We  urge  the  development  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  form 
of  cooperation  between  management  and  labor.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  can 
be  served  throtigh   the  acceptance  by  those  who  administer  tbe 


affairs  of  otzr  Oovemment  and  by  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  tha 
Nation  of  the  well-considered  plans  and  recommendations  which 
both  management  and  labor  can.  as  a  result  of  lon«{  and  varied 
experience,  submit  for  Information  and  consideration. 

The  continuous  existence  of  an  army  of  unemployed,  numbering 
more  than  10,000,000  workers,  is  appalling.  The  records  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  show  that  there  were  10.388.000 
workers  unemployed  during  the  month  of  December  1938.  The 
records  made  up  and  kept  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
show  that  since  1929  the  unemployed  have  numbered  from  8  to 
14  million  continuously.  During  these  10  years  we  have  experi- 
mented In  various  relief  mea.sures  and  many  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  expended  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  their  treasuries  in  supplying  relief  to  tbelr 
unemployed  members. 

If  the  unemployed  could  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  work 
In  private  Industry  the  spending  of  millions  at  dollars  for  relief 
pvirposes  would  cease.  This  would  mean  that  the  burden  of 
tascatlon  could  be  reduced  and  the  national  income  Increased. 
The  spirit  and  morale  of  the  unemployed  workers  wotild  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  basis. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  responsibOity  for  atMorbing 
the  unemployed  in  private  industry  should  be  placed  squarely 
upon  the  owners  and  management  of  private  Industry  and  the 
Government.  This  can  be  done  If  and  when  the  Oovemment, 
Industrial  management,  and  labor  cooperate  in  a  full  and  com- 
plete way. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  assist  and  to  render  all  senrlce  pos- 
sible in  the  promotion  of  a  plan  which  will  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment, in  private  Industry,  of  the  millions  who  are  now  Idle. 


International  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13, 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM    NEW   YOEtK   HORROR 


I 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  brilliant  commentator 
Walter  Winchell  has  an  editorial  paragraph  on  our  inter- 
national problems  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
which  I  think  will  meet  the  universal  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  reproduced 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract  from  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Once  again  Europe  Is  rolling  the  loaded  dice  of  Deatlny  Ones 
again  her  miserable  diplomats  are  pointing  down  the  one-way 
street  to  war.  as  the  only  avenue  to  peace.  And  once  again 
America  Is  asked  to  play  her  role  of  the  great  international  sucker. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  pause  and  consider.  If  we  must 
have  another  Unknown  Soldier,  let  us  not  ask  him  to  die  for  an 
unknown  reason.  And  Jtist  what  wiU  t>e  accosnpllshed  by  dying 
in  the  mud?  He  will  not  Increase  America's  resources:  the  last 
war  nearly  ruined  the  Great  Plains.  He  will  not  Increase  America's 
wealth.  In  the  last  war  we  loaned  our  gold  and  were  gold -bricked 
in  return.  He  will  not  increase  our  liberties,  for  no  man  may  pro- 
test slaughter  after  it  starts  The  truth  is  that  external  disaster 
never  solved  internal  trouble.  We  must  develop  our  youth,  not 
sacrifice  it.  America  mtist  learn  that  her  sons  abroad  will  bring 
monuments  to  her  glory,  but  her  sons  at  home  are  a  monument  to 
America's  common  sense.  The  future  of  American  youth  is  oa 
top  of  American  soU,  not  underneath  European  dirt. 


Excessive  Earnings  of  Toll  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  13. 1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  Introduced  a 
bill  in  cooperation  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
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OehrmannI  .  which  provides  for  the  authorization  by  the  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  beautiful  and  scenic  St. 
Croix  River  at  Osceola,  Wis.,  and  the  point  in  Chisago 
County,  Minn.,  where  it  would  cross  that  river.  I  hope  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  will  act  favorably  on  this 
bill  in  as  expeditious  manner  as  possible. 

However,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  connection,  I  wish 
to  take  time  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  some  information  regarding  the  excessive  profits 
which  are  being  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  general  pubUc 
on  tell  bridges  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill,  which  we  have  introduced, 
calls  for  a  free  bridge. 

Some  toll  bridges,  such  as  the  one  at  Hudson.  Wis.,  only  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  bridge  proposed  to  be  erected  under 
the  authorization  of  my  bill,  collect  annually  almost  the 
entire  original  cost  of  the  bridge.  Some  bridges,  such  as  the 
one  which  we  have  all  crossed  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  collects 
yearly  more  than  its  original  cost. 

E:specially  interesting  and  apropos  on  this  subject  Is  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  just  received  and  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Hon.  John  O.  Alexander, 

Representative  from  Minnesota. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Senate  file  1755  in 
regard  to  toll  bridges,  which  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support. 

I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  wiring  and  writing  my  Representatives 
on  every  issue  that  comes  up.  giving  my  personal  opinion,  as  I 
believe  you  are  far  better  qualified  and  informed  to  pass  on  them 
than  I  myself,  but  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  earn- 
ings of  most  of  the  toll  bridges  in  the  country  and  realizing  the 
obnoxious  situation  that  exists  thereby,  I  feel  constrained  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  facts. 

The  profits  on  privately  owned  toll  bridges  have  pyramided  to 
unprecedented  heights  because  of  the  Increase  In  automobiles  and 
truclc  traffic.  I  will  elve  you  a  few  Instances  in  this  territory  of 
which  I  have  first-hand  knowledge. 

At  Omaha,  Nebr.,  there  exists  a  50-year-old  structure  which 
could  be  replaced  by  a  modern  up-to-date  bridge  for  $1,500,000. 
This  bridge  collects  a  toll,  according  to  Government  records,  of 
•600.000  to  $700,000  annually  and  has  done  this  during  the  last  10 
to  15  vears  and  with  an  average  of  $100,000  to  $600,000  the  pre- 
ced.ng  20  years.  The  bridge  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  according  to  State 
of  Wisconsin  Highway  Department  records,  collects  a  loll  of  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  its  original  cost  per  annum,  and  has 
done  so  for  a  period  of  10  to  15  years.  The  bridge  at  Prescott, 
Wis.,  collects  a  toll  of  approximately  35  percent  of  lt»  original 
cost  per  annum,  and  haa  done  so  for  a  period  of  10  to  15  years. 

Tl?e  toll  bridge  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  collects  from  $250,000  to  $300,- 

000  per  annum  and  has  done  so  for  a  period  of  20  to  25  years. 
This  bridqe  Is  50  years  old  and  could  be  reproduced  for  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  in  its  present  condition.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
bridge  situation  at  Cllntcn,  Iowa.  All  of  the  bridges  listed 
above  are  50  years  of  age  or  more,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridges 
at  Prescott  and  Hudson,  Wis.,  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
years  of  age. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  there  are  records  of  a  toll  bridge 
survey  made  approximately  10  or  12  years  ago  which  gives  the 
actual  conditions  existing  In  the  country  from  the  toU  bridge  situ- 
ation, and  the  enormous  profits  that  are  taken  by  these  structures. 
While  there  are  many  State  laws  regulating  and  providing  for  the 
Mfety  of  publicly  owned  and  built  structures,  I  know  of  none 
applying  to  privately  owned  bridges,  and  many  of  the  structures 
operating  today  are  at  best  nothing  but  death  traps,  and  no  eelf- 
resp>ecting  engineer  would  permit  them  to  be  placed  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  even  on  an  Isolated  township  road. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  at  the  present  time  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  evil.  Many  of  these  bridges  if  operated  on  a  self- 
Itquldating  basis  by  municipalities  would  liquidate  themselves 
in  trom  2  to  8  years  if  Senate  file  1755  became  a  law. 

As  I  stated  above,  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is 
a  record  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  that  department  which, 

1  think,  will  substantiate  my  statements.  And  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  10  or  12  years  back  is  a  report  made  by  Tom 
McDonald.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  would  b« 
of  great  Interest  to  any  legislator  desirous  of  ridding  the  traveling 
public  of  this  nuisance. 


United  States  Leads  World  in  Number  of  Jobless 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSi   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursc  ay,  April  13.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   I  ATTLE    CREEK    (MICH.)    ENQUIRER- 
NEWS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  still  holds  the  une  iviable  position  of  having  more  un- 
employed than  all  other  leading  nations  of  the  world.  This 
Nation  has  come  back  the  shortest  distance  of  all  nations 
toward  the  recovery  levels  of  1929  despite  the  billions  of 

spent  and  the  many  "reforms  and 
panaceas  attempted  by  me  New  Deal. 

In  this  connection  I  aik  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  thirein  an  interesting  and  significant 
editorial  from  the  Enqi  irer-News,  a  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Battle  Creek,  lA  ich. 


The  editorial  foLows: 
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following  statement  of  facts,  petition,  and  brief  prepared  by  [ 
M.   F.   Williams,   field   agent.   Eastern   Dark  Fired   Tobacco 
Association,  in  support  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2955: 

Diseases  of  tobacco  plants  such  as  wildfire,  black  fire,  root  rot. 
mosaic,  and  blue  mold  have  been  prevalent  in  this  section  of  the 
country  for  many  years  and  have  occasioned  losses  to  tobacco 
farmers  of  millions  of  dollars,  thus  adding  another  large  burden 
to  the  calamities  which  have  beset  tobacco  farmers.  Such  diseaaes 
are  decidedly  on  the  increase  and  have  done  more  damage  each 
succeeding  year  until  1938.  when  the  amount  of  losses  to  the 
farmers  and  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  tobacco 
taxes  were  truly  astounding. 

This  situation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Eastern  Etark  Fired 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  a  cooperative  organization  having 
a  membership  of  more  than  20.000  farmers,  and  by  resolution  of 
Its  board  of  directors  on  October  14,  1938,  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  make  an  appropriation  to  fight 
these  diseases  through  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  farm 
In  Robertson  County  or  Montgomery  County  for  that  purpose 
and  further  petitioned  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  to  take  necessary  steps  to  broaden  and  extend  its 
services  to  tobacco  farmers  of  this  section  in  this  regard. 

Kindred  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  county  courts 
of  many  of  the  counties,  including  Robertson  County.  Cheatham 
County,  and  Montgomery  County,  where  dark  fired  tobacco  is 
grown  and  mass  meetings  have  been  held  in  practically  all  the 
counties  which  have  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  growers 
from  these  counties  and  resolutions  of  similar  purport  have  been 
adopted.  The  Farm  Bureaus  of  practically  all  the  counties  in  this 
area  have  taken  action  on  this  matter  by  resolution  and  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  pursuant  to  the 
Interest  manifested  in  this  matter  by  the  people  and  the  county 
Farm  Bureaus  of  all  tobacco-growing  counties  in  Tennessee,  has 
adopted  and  spread  upon  its  minutes  a  resolution  requesting 
action  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions  and  the  Intense  interest  of 
farmers  in  this  area,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
at  Its  1939  session  passed  an  act,  being  house  bill  No.  670  and 
senate  bill.  No.  520.  appropriated  $15,000  a  year  for  2  years,  or 
a  total  of  $30  000.  for  the  purpose  of  equipping,  erecting  build- 
ings, maintaining  and  OF>erating  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Robertson  County  or  Montgomery  County  for  general 
agricultural  experiment  purposes  and  particularly  the  study  of 
plant  diseases  such  as  affect  tobacco,  particularly  of  the  dark 
fired  and  air-cured  dark  types.  A  copy  of  said  bill  appears  as  an 
exhibit  to  this  petition. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  appropriation  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  said  bill  is  depended  upon  and  contingent  on  an 
appropriation  of  a  like  sum  or  of  a  greater  sum  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  matter. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  this  experiment  station  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  can  be  and  will  be  established  and  put  Into 
operation  In  a  short  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  [ 
section  if  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  match  the  State  funds  appropriated,  and  that 
unless  such  funds  can  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
all  the  efforts  and  hopes  of  the  farrrwers  of  this  section  and  of 
the  various  organizations  and  bodies  which  have  taken  so  much 
Interest  In  this  vital  question  will  be  valueless  and  of  no  avail.       i 

We  submit  that  in  1938  the  Federal  Govrrnment  received  In 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  of  all  kinds  the  Immense 
sum  of  $568,182,000.  and  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  received 
from  like  sources  the  sum  of  $2,880,000. 

The  total  acreage  of  types  Nos.  22,  23.  31,  and  36  In  the  year 

1937  was  137.000  acres  in  Tennessee,  and  the  poundage  upon  these 
acres  in  Tennessee  was  114.890.000  pounds,  and  when  this  amount 
of  tobacco,  produced  by  Tennessee  farmers.  Is  m.anufactured  and 
punhased  by  consumers,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  will  realize  approximately  $43,000,000  In  revenue 
therefrom. 

In  order  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  effect  of  tobacco  diseases  In 

1938  upon  the  tobacco  crop  of  that  year,  it  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  through  April  5.  1939.  there  had  been  marketed  of  type  No.  22 
tobacco  on  the  market  in  Springfield.  Tenn..  and  Clarksville.  Tenn., 
the  amount  of  38.169.000  pounds  at  a  sale  price  of  $3,091,000, 
whereas  on  the  same  date  in  1938  the  amount  of  61.739.000  pounds 
h?d  been  marketed  on  these  markets  with  the  sale  price  of 
$6,791,000.  The  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  which  was  delivered 
to  these  markets  was  approximately  the  same  for  the  year  1937 
and  1938,  so  that  the  growers  received  approximately  $3,700,000 
mere  for  their  tobacco  through  said  date  In  1938  than  In  1939. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  like  grades  of  tobacco  of  the  1938  crop 
brought  as  much.  If  not  more,  than  the  1937  crop,  eo  that  this 
vast  difference  In  the  proceeds  of  tobacco  has  been  due  very  largely 
to  the  reduction  of  grades  on  accotmt  of  tobacco  plant  diseases 
which  affected  tobacco  so  disastrously  In  1938. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  has  taken  about  3.600.000  pounds  of 
damaged  tobacco  of  the  1938  crop  allowing  the  growers  to  realize 
about  $800,000  therefrom. 
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It  Is  thus  seen  that  It  Is  to  the  mutual  interest  and  advantag* 
of  growers,  and  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments that  some  steps  be  taken  to  miuiniize  this  tremendous 
loss  due  to  tobacco  plant  diseases. 

There  is  no  group  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be  Interested 
In  tobacco  in  this  area  or  whether  they  are  directly  interested  In 
tobacco  at  all,  that  is  not  vitally  Interested  in  the  relief  of  this 
Situation  and  in  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  this  matter.  An  t.ppropnatlon  of  money  of  comparatively 
small  amount  will  do  wonders  for  us  In  the  Black  Patch  and  will 
return  to  the  people  and  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
many  dollars  for  every  dollar  expended  thereon. 

We.  therefore,  earnestly  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  or  any  committee  or  committees  which  nuiy  consider 
this  matter  to  come  to  our  relief  in  this  emergency  and  to  make 
a!i  appropriation  from  Federal  funds  sufficient  to  begin  this  or- 
ganized fight  upon  the  tobacco  diseases  wliich  have  been  so  dlsas> 
trous  to  us. 


National  Forest  in  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  8,  1939: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  AprU  8,  1939] 

rOR  A  NATIONAL  FORTST  IN  MICHIGAN 

An  Investment  in  public  welfare  is  projKwed  by  Representative 
Frank  E.  Hook,  of  Michigan.  In  a  bill  to  appropriate  $10,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  timbered  lands  In  the  Gogebic-Porcupine  Moun- 
tain area  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  as  part  of  the  new 
Ottawa  National  Forest.  This  act  should  ultimately  take  some 
50.000  people  off  the  relief  rolls,  at  an  estimated  probable  saving 
of  $25  000.000  a  year.  It  is  the  type  of  national  Investment  which 
docs  not  compete  with  private  Industry.  It  provides  a  means  for 
the  Government  to  cooperate  with  the  lumbermen  toward  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  production. 

While  the  Hook  bill  (H.  R.  No.  931)  may  seem  at  flnt  glance 
merely  of  sectional  interest.  It  suggests  a  wise  move  in  the  direction 
of  national  saving  which  should  appeal  to  Income-tax  payers  of 
New  York  anrt  other  cities.  The  question  that  concerns  all  of  us 
is  whether  commercial  lumbering  operations  shall  devastate  millions 
of  acres  of  Michigan  forest  lands  or  whether  the  Government,  In 
the  public  Interest,  shall  purchase  these  lands  from  private  owners 
In  order  that  the  natural  resources  thereon  shall  be  consumed  in  a 
gradual  and  economic  manner  rather  than  ruthlessly  liquidated. 

Luink>ermen  declare  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  up  slowly  tbm 
maiiu-ed  growth  on  privately  owned  lands  while  the  annual  tax 
bill  has  to  be  met;  they  say  they  must  follow  the  adopted 
procedure  of  "clear  cut  and  get  out."  The  effect  of  this  procedure, 
which  can  be  seen  by  any  traveler  throtigh  the  northern  Michigan 
Peninsula,  is  to  denude  the  land.  Invite  the  flras  which  so  readily 
follow  when  the  cooling  dampness  of  the  forest  has  been  taken 
away,  and  to  leave  in  the  wake  of  commercial  lumbering  operations, 
as  heretofore  carried  on,  a  scene  of  desolation  such  as  recalls  to 
mind  the  picture  of  no  man's  land  In  France  In  1918. 

Representative  Hook  proposes  that  the  acquired  area — containing 
one  of  the  last  stands  of  virgin  timber  In  the  Middle  Vfe%t — 
phall  be  leased  to  commercial  operators  by  competitive  bidding, 
with  their  operations  restricted  to  selective  cutting  so  that 
the  economic  value  of  these  forests  may  be  preserved  for  all 
time.  Byproducts  of  the  acquisition  of  this  land  In  Its  virgin 
state  are  the  results  in  flood  control  and  avoidance  of  soil  erosion. 
In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  fire  hazard  and  the  perpetuation  of 
timber  supply,  which.  In  themselves,  should  be  worth  to  the  Na- 
tion all  of  the  original  Investment. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  will  approve  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  public  Investment  that  will  be  noncompetitive  with  private  in- 
dustry, that  will  provide  an  economic  future  for  the  127.000 
Inhabitants  of  the  five  counties  affected  by  the  Hook  bill,  that 
paves  the  way  for  40  percent  of  those  worthy  citizens  to  leave  the 
relief  rolls  and  reestablish  themselves  In  the  American  manner, 
and  that  maintains  for  those  who  can  visit  It  an  area  of  mag- 
nificent recreational  facilities. 
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Puerto    Rico    and    Reciprocal-Trade    Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.   RAFAEL  MARTINEZ   NADAL,   PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  a  direct  interest  in  and  contributes  annually  large 
suips  of  money  to  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  state- 
ment I  am  including  in  these  remarks,  by  Hon.  Rafael  Marti- 
nez Nadal.  president  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  contains 
information  that  should  be  of  value  to  us.  On  the  one  hand 
we  make  direct  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  enact  recip- 
rocal-trade treaties  and  legislation  that  more  than  destroy 
our  beneficence. 

Statement  bt  the  Honorable  Ratael  Maettnez  Nadal,  President 

or  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.  Oelxvebed  Before  the  Senate  of 

Puerto  Rico  on  March  24.  1939 

I  should  like  to  makn  a  few  statements  fc^  the  record. 

It  Is  to  express  ovur  resentment  at  the  mistreatment  that  we  are 
receiving,  both  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  national  administration.  Not  only  from  Congress  but 
from  the  national  administration  as  well. 

While  there  Is  much  boasting  of  democracy  In  the  United  States, 
and  they  feel  Justified  in  opposing  all  those  whom  they  feel  might 
menace  the  democracy  of  the  world  Puerto  Rico  is  being  admin- 
istered not  under  the  regime  of  a  republican  but  of  a  Fascist  form 
at  government.  Politically  we  are  being  held  over  40  years  back- 
ward with  curtailed  liberties,  thus  being  unable  to  control  our  own 
destinies.  This  Ls  being  done  with  a  people  of  o\ir  culture  and  our 
civilization,  with  a  people  that  for  over  40  years  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  absorb  the  purest  principles  of  democracy,  with  a  people 
that  have  conducted  themselves  with  good  judgment.  Intelligence, 
'  and  discretion. 

And  notwithstanding  all.  these  demonstrations  of  our  having 
absorbed  democratic  principles  and  having  acquired  the  attributes 
of  true  citizens  of  a  republic,  we  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
political  slavery,  there  Is  bickering  with  the  powers  of  our  legls- 
latiu-e.  and  the  latter  is  not  permitted  to  delve  Into  any  question 
that  might  bear  the  slightest  semblance  of  unconstitutionality, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  receive  ukases  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  with  laws  drafted  there  for 
our  approval  exactly  as  submitted,  regardless  of  violation  of  all 
the  constitutional  principles  of  the  United  States,  and  regardless 
of  violation  of  all  the  constitutional  principles  of  oiu-  organic  act. 

When  these  bills  are  sent  to  us.  it  is  with  the  threat  that,  if  not 
approved  exactly  as  submitted.  Puerto  Rico  will  not  be  given  addi- 
tional grants  of  money,  and  the  national  administration  thereby 
places  the  entire  well-being  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  a  yearly  remit- 
tance of  a  few  million  dollars,  with  which  an  administrator  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  may  play  politics 
on  the  island  and  spend  a  large  percentage  for  cement,  steel  bars. 
etc.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  practically  all  the  money 
BO  "generously"  granted,  returns  to  the  United  States  in  purchase 
of  nails,  cement,  lumber,  steel  bars,  and  zinc,  and  only  a  small 
amount,  very  small  Indeed,  remains  here  In  the  form  of  wages  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  labor. 

Moreover,  Congress  enacts  laws  which  destroy  the  sources  of  in- 
dtistrlal,  agricultural,  and  commercial  wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  They 
send  us  three  or  four  million  dollars  and  then  deprive  us  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  million.  Commercial  treaties  are  concluded  with 
Culia.  a  foreign  nation,  an  independent  republic,  not  composed  of 
American  citizens.  •  •  •  Cuba  enjoys  all  the  advantages;  tar- 
iff concessions  on  pineapples  and  sugar.  Puerto  Rico  has  to  stand 
aU  the  discrlmiuatlons,  aU  the  disadvantages.  Presently  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  being  drafted — not  by  Congress,  but  by  the  ad- 
ministration— which  is  Intended  for  no  other  purpose  but  the 
betterment  of  the  situation  of  Cuban  sugar  producers,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producers  of  sugar  of  Puerto  Rico.  Treaties  are 
concluded  with  Switzerland  which  contribute  further  to  the  ruin- 
ation of  our  industry.  Treaties  are  concluded  with  England  which 
destroy  the  agricultural  industry  of  copra  production  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Treaties  are  made  with  Switzerland,  resulting  In  price  re- 
duction and  lowered  income  from  all  the  needlework  In  Puerto 
Rico,  thus  destroying  this  mdustry.  Even  in  the  Philippines  the 
needlework  industries  are  m  a  better  position  than  ours.  The 
minimum  wage  and  hovir  law  is  applicable  to  us  but  not  to  the 
Philippines.  While  we  are  being  oppressed,  foreigners  are  being 
afforded  opportunities  for  development.  Congress  enacts  the  Cos- 
tlgan-Jones  law  whereby  our  people  are  destined  to  perish  from 
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The  Philippif  e  Supply  of  Chromium 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAbOLD  KNUTSON 

0  F"  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUS: :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursilay,  April  13,  1939 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  House  (H.  R.  5191)  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  b]  acquiring  stocks  of  strategic  and 
very  necessary  raw  mat<  rials  in  time  of  national  emergency, 
I  wish  to  submit  an  aiticle  appearing  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  the  Journal  of  1  he  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  in 
its  issue  of  March  1,  iind  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  House.  It  deals  with  the 
enormoiis  chromite  deposits  that  have  recently  been 
developed  in  the  Phillpi;  nes. 
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Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  stress  the  fact  that  up  f 
to  this  time  the  United  States  has  been  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries  for  this  ore,  in  each  case  i 
emphasiz  ng  that  an  adequate  supply  of  chrome  is  essential 
for  the  national  defense,  because  there  is  no  known  substi- 
tute for  many  of  its  uses.  Of  the  556,237  tons  of  ore  which 
we  consumed  in  1937,  only  2.321  tons  came  from  our  own 
mines.  Of  the  importations  we  were  compelled  to  rely  upon, 
only  8  percent  came  from  our  possessions  in  the  Orient,  ths 
balance  being  made  up  of  shipments  from  South  Africa, 
Turkey.  India.  Cuba,  and  New  Caledonia. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  the  report  just  made  public 
by  the  Pacific  Relations  Institute  appsars  paradoxical.  It 
points  out  that  prior  to  1935  chromite  did  not  figure  among 
the  lists  of  exports  from  the  Philippines.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, initial  shipments  amounted  to  1.292  tons.  Two  years 
later,  in  1937,  they  had  jumped  to  69,856  tons;  while  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1938  the  shipments  reached  57.403 
tons — an  increase  of  234  percent  over  the  same  period  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  almost  magical  increase  is  explained 
by  the  feverish  haste  with  which  a  war-mad  world  is  now  re- 
arming itself,  coupled  with  the  simultaneous  discoveries  of 
this  ore.  The  most  extensive  deposits  have  been  foimd  in 
the  mountains  of  Louzon.  The  holdings  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Mines  at  Masinlac,  consisting  of  more  than  10.000.000 
tons  of  proved  chrome  ore  In  a  single  small  mountain  is  the 
largest  chromiimi  deposit  in  the  world.  It  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  every  American  to  know 
that  in  this  crisis  the  Consolidated  Mines,  acting  through 
the  chairman  of  its  board.  Courtney  Whitney,  has  placed  its 
properties  and  facilities  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Government. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

PHHJPPINE  CHHOMnr  now  a  factor  lit  world  market 

Since  the  announcement  that  Important  chromite  deposits  had 
been  discovered  In  the  Philippines  (see  Far  Eastern  Survey.  Jan- 
uary 30.  1935.  p.  13).  considerable  progress  has  been  made  In  building 
a  new  domestic  mining  industry  spoken  of  In  some  quarters  as  a 
potential  rival  of  Philippine  gold.  War  clouds  bring  prosperity  to 
producers  of  chromium,  a  constituent  of  the  ferrochrome  alloys 
which  are  essential  for  war  purposes.  Competitive  rearmament  has 
accordingly  increased  the  demand  for  this  metal  already  stimulated 
by  the  steady  extension  of  its  uses  In  other  fields  and  general  re- 
covery In  the  base-metal  market.  These  factors  furnished  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  Philippme  Industry,  quickening  the  tempo  of 
exploration  and  production.  In  turn  they  have  led  to  cynical  reap- 
praisals of  the  ultimate  political  destiny  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  control  of  its  chromite  resources  prove  vital  either  to  the 
United  States  or  other  major  powers. 

Although  the  Philippines  now  rank  as  an  Important  producer 
of  chromite.  the  industry  is  so  new  that  very  little  was  known 
of  deposits  there  prior  to  1933.  In  recent  years,  however,  extensive 
exploration  has  yielded  workable  bodies  of  ore  occurring  in  the 
ultrabasic  rocks  from  northern  Luzon  to  Mindanao.  The  west  and 
southeast  coasts  of  Luzon,  the  southern  part  of  Panay.  p>arts  of 
Samar.  Dinagat  Island,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao  all 
contribute  to  the  known  chromite  reserves. 

The  first  deposit  of  commercial  consequence  found  and  exploited 
was  the  Florannle  Mine,  near  San  Jose,  on  the  Caramoan  Penin- 
sula In  Camarlnes  Sur.  Here  the  Florannle  Mining  Co..  under 
an  operating  agreement  with  the  Benguet  Consolidated  Mining 
Co..  has  developed  approximately  100.000  tons  of  good  grade  ore 
running  better  than  50  percent  in  chromic  oxide  content.  This 
entire  output  was  contracted  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  and  ship- 
ments began  in  1936.  By  November  1938  some  70.000  tons  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States.  Estimates  of  remaining  untnlncd 
reserves  run  from  30.000  to  50.000  tons.  Other  small  bodies  of 
good  chromite  are  found  in  the  same  section  and  will  probably 
be  mined  by  the  Florannle  Co.,  which  is  the  only  producer  oper- 
ating there. 

While  the  Florannle  Mine  has  accounted  for  the  largest  Philip- 
pine export  tonnage  to  date,  by  far  the  most  spectacular  discovery 
of  chromite  involves  the  area  along  the  foothills  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Zambales  Mountains  in  Luzon.  These  de]X)slts.  said  to  be 
the  largest  In  the  world,  aroused  the  early  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  Philippine  Governments,  which  exercised  their  right 
of  reservation  under  the  basic  mining  law.  While  several  Govern- 
ment reservations  remain  In  force,  one  was  vacated.  In  this 
latter  area  Consolidated  Mines  acquired  holdings  which  it  subse- 
quently turned  over  to  the  Benguet  Consolidated  Mining  Co  on 
a  profit-sharing  basis.  Tonnage  estimated  at  more  than  10.000.- 
000  tons  has  now  been  proved.  Unfortunately  the  ore  is  not  of 
the  same  high  quality  as  that  produced  at  the  Florannle  Mine. 
Averaging  not  more  than  34  percent  in  chromic  oxide  content, 
ft  Is  below  the  usual  standard  for  metaUurglcal  piuposes. 


Aluminum  oxide  Is  present,  however.  In  •  proportion  very  deiilr- 
able  for  the  manufacturer  of  refractory  materials  In  addition, 
recent  reports  from  the  Philippines  speak  of  new  methods  dtvised 
to  permit  the  use  of  this  ore  In  the  manufacture  of  metallurgical 
products.  Should  these  hopes  ije  fulfilled  a  substantial  expansion 
of  production  would  be  Indicated.  Aside  from  the  immense  Ben- 
guet Consolidated  lioldlngs.  there  are  estimated  ore  reserves  of 
more  than  250.000  tons  controlled  by  several  other  private  com- 
panies operating  In  the  Zambales  area.  This  Is  all  richer  In 
chromic  oxide.  Ore  of  metallurgical  grade,  for  example.  Is  taken 
from  the  Acoje  mine  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  estimated  reserves 
of  150,000  tons.  Wartime  conditions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  grade  requirements.  woiUd  undoubtedly  se«  a  vastly 
Increased  production. 

When  the  extent  of  the  Zambales  dep>os!t8  became  apparent, 
explorations  were  hastened  In  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  with 
varying  success.  On  the  Island  of  Samar  a  number  of  small 
chromite  lenses  of  shipping  grade  have  been  discovered,  and  some 
ore  was  shipped  to  EXirope  from  this  source.  Difficulties  have  been 
encountered,  however,  and  development  Is  delayed.  The  f^ame 
situation  applies  to  the  ciiromlte  of  superior  quality  found  on 
Dinagat  Island,  south  of  Le3rte.  Transportation  from  the  mine  and 
the  absence  of  any  suitable  ocean  shipping  point  are  here  the 
major  problems.  Mindanao  ore,  discovered  along  the  north  coast 
in  the  foothills  south  of  Cagayan,  Oriental  Mlsamls.  Is  scattered 
and  expensive  to  operate.  Some  10.000  tons  have  so  far  been 
uncovered,  showing  the  chromite  to  be  of  high  quality,  and  In 
the  event  of  war  It  wotild  certainly  be  mined. 

Philippine  export  statistics  reflect  the  growth  of  the  Industry. 
Prior  to  1935  ciiromlte  did  not  flgtire  in  the  export  list  and  in  that 
year  only  1.292  metric  tons  were  shipped.  In  1936,  11.890  metric 
tons  were  exported  and  in  1937  shipments  mounted  very  rapidly, 
reaching  69.856  metric  tons.  Tax-collection  figures  for  the  latter 
year  show  that  76.416  metric  tons  were  actually  removed  from 
Philippine  mines.  In  1937  world  production  of  chromite  rose  to 
an  all-time  peak,  more  than  doubling  the  low  figure  of  the  depres- 
sion and  exceeding  1.000.000  tons  for  the  second  successive  year. 
Despite  that  fact.  Philippine  exports  of  almost  70.000  metric  tona 
were  an  Important  source  of  supply  In  the  world  markets,  compar- 
ing with  the  following  tonnage  figures  in  other  leading  producing 
countries:  Southern  Rhodesia,  276.000  tons;  Soviet  Union.  219.000 
tons  (1936):  Union  of  South  Africa.  169.000  tons;  Turkey,  where 
chromite  mining  has  developed  very  rapidly  In  recent  years.  164.000 
tons  (1936);  and  Cuba,  mostly  low-grade  ore,  65.000  tons. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1938  Philippine  exports  of  chromite 
continued  at  the  same  high  rate.  During  this  time  57.400  metric 
tons  of  ore,  valued  at  1*1.393.120.  were  shipped,  compared  with 
17.201  metric  tons  for  the  same  period  In  1937.  an  Increase  of  234 
percent.  Shipments  dropped  In  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
amounting  to  less  than  10.000  metric  tons  (through  October) 
against  more  than  25,000  ipetric  tons  for  the  4-month  period. 
Juiy-Octot)er   1937. 

In  the  disposition  of  Philippine  chromite.  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  command  the  market.  At  the  outset.  Japan,  by 
conomercial  pressure  and  persuasion,  sought  to  contract  for  the 
entire  output  of  the  Islands  (see  Far  Eastern  Survey.  Apr.  14, 
1937.  p.  85).  This  plan  was  unsuccessful.  In  1935  Philippine 
trade  returns  indicate  shipments  of  1.071  metric  tons  to  the 
United  States  and  210  metric  tons  to  Japan.  In  1938  the  relative 
percentages  were  approximately  maintained,  the  United  States 
receiving  9.206  metric  tons  and  Japan  2.084  metric  tons.  In  1937 
United  States  trade  returns  show  Imports  of  Philippine  chromite 
amounting  to  43.648  long  tons.  Except  for  508  tons  taken  by 
Italy  in  1936,  Philippine  export  records  are  TirtuaUy  barren  at 
shipments  to  any  countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  chromite. 
yet  almost  ail  of  Its  supply  must  be  Imported.  Like  other  major 
consxunlng  countries,  except  Russia  and  to  some  extent  Japan, 
it  produces  only  a  minor  fraction  of  its  needs.  In  1937  the  United 
States  imported  554.000  long  tons  of  chromite.  or  approximately 
half  of  world  production,  and  of  this  amount  the  Philippines 
supplied  about  8  percent. 

Chromium  makes  steel  harder  and  Increases  Its  tensile  strengtb. 
Alloyed  with  nickel  It  is  used  In  making  armor  plate.  Tb* 
chromium  alloy  steels  find  many  other  uses  In  the  manufacttire  of 
airplanes,  projectiles,  guns,  ball  bearings,  safes,  tools,  and  machine 
tools.  The  stainless  steels,  largest  and  best  known  use  of  chro- 
miimi. constitute  a  stUl  unfinished  chapter  In  metallurgy  and 
industry.  Chromium  Is  extensively  utUlzed  In  the  automotive  and 
transportation  Industries.  In  building  and  petroleum  production. 
Clirome  plating  has  been  widely  developed  for  decorative  purpose* 
and  for  Its  wear-resisting  qualities.  In  addition,  40  percent  of  the 
world  consumption  of  chromite  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
chrome  brick  and  other  re'ractory  materials  and  cements.  Lesser 
quantities  are  consvmied  in  the  manufacture  of  cliromlc  acid  ior 
electroplating,  and  in  the  dyeing,  tanning,  pigment,  and  ceramic 
indvistrles. 

Clearly  chromium  is  an  expanding  industry  and  a  useful  one  to 
the  Philippines.  Although  chromite  exports  from  the  islands  are 
valued  at  less  than  1  percent  of  total  exports,  the  hazards  of  Inde- 
pendence and  restricted  markets  offer  no  threat  here,  as  they  do  to 
so  many  Philippine  products.  The  architects  at  a  new  Phlllppiue 
economy  may  well  find  in  chromite  a  dependable  building  block. 
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Interstate  Trade  Barriers  Challenge  the  Union  of 

the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  LLOYD  C.  STARK.  OF  MISSOURI.  AT  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  INTERSTATE  TRADE  BARRIERS. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  APRIL  6,  1939 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Gov.  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  of  Missouri,  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Interstate  Trade  Barrierjs.  Chicago,  111.,  April  6.  1939: 

■  I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportuniiy  to  address  this  gather- 
ing, and  I  am  especially  honored  to  have  been  chosen  the  kejmote 
speaker  at  what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  an  historic  conference 
In  the  commercial  hlbtory  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  the  business  before  this  conference  Is  urgent  busi- 
ness. The  time  to  erase  the  trade  barriers  which  are  blocking 
free  commerce  between  the  States  Is  now. 

Within  9  short  yearn  this  form  of  destructive  competition 
abroad,  inspired  largely  because  of.  and  aggravated  by,  the  depres- 
sion, has  brought  Europe  to  the  brink  of  war.  True,  there  are 
complicating  factors,  but  the  basic  cause  of  war  Inevitably  is 
economic  In  nature. 

Remote  as  any  such  possibility  may  seem  to  vlb  in  free  America, 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  results  which  cutthroat  economics  have 
brought  about  In  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  spoke  of  "free  America."  It  Is  a  phrase  we  may  well  pon- 
der, as  we  study  this  question  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
States.  Can  we  still  call  It  "free  America"  If  the  right  to  do 
business  across  State  lines  Is  dependent  on  the  whims  or  selfish 
Interests  of  48  different  kingdoixis? 

We  may  well  ask.  then.  If  this  Is  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  New  World  version  of  the  Balkan  states.  I  know  of  no 
more  apt  term  lor  this  process  of  erecting  tariff  walls  about  a 
State  than  "Balkanization."  It  fits  like  a  glove,  yet  the  very  sound 
of  the  word  Is  repugnant  to  American  ears. 

Prof.  James  Harvey  Rogers,  of  Yale  University,  recently  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  question  of  trade  barriers. 

He  found  three  major  reasons  for  this  trend:  First,  the  need  for 
additional  State  revenues:  second,  the  growing  and  ofttlmes  unreg- 
uiattd  business  of  trucking:  and.  third,  the  battle  between  local 
merchants  and  outside  Interests  for  domination  of  specific  trade 
territories. 

1  can  deal  with  the  first  of  these  three  factors  from  first-hand 
"knowledge.  I  was  a  businessman  before  I  was  an  elective  offlcial, 
and  I  have  diligently  endeavored  to  administer  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor along  the  lines  of.  accepted  and  successful  business  principles. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  era  In  government  in  many 
respects.  The  demands  for  new  types  of  necessary  but  costly 
services  are  coming  from  the  people  themselves,  and  may  not  be 
denied  Social-security  programs,  launched  in  the  optimistic  belief 
.  that  they  could  be  restricted  to  needy  citizens,  have  become  terrific 
drains  on  State  treasuries. 

So  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  State  officials  should  be  engaged 
in  a  desf>erate  search  for  revenue  to  finance  these  new  aerv'lces. 
And  we  must  understand  that  the  need  is  genuine  if  we  are  to 
deal  intelligently  with  this  question. 

The  point  Is  this:  If  the  States  try  to  get  these  additional  reve- 
nues at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  they  are  gaining  only  a 
temporary  advantage  while  they  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  an 
unprecedented  economic  break-down  and  eventually  Nation-wide 
financial  chaos  which  will  affect  their  own  citizens  along  with  the 
cltisens  of  all  the  other  States. 

Experience  has  shown  that  while  a  few  minority  groups  reap 
the  benefits  of  trade  barriers,  the  great  consuming  public  pays  the 
bill  once  these  barriers  have  been  erected.  In  fact,  these  State 
barriers  constitute  a  subsidy  for  organized  minorities. 

This  Important  aspect  has  been  largely  overlooked  In  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  trade-barrier  subject.  Actually  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

Our  domestic  economy  Is  based  on  free  trade  among  the  States 
but  this  principle  so  fundamental  to  prosperity  now  is  being 
violated  with  disastrous  effect  to  business.  Increased  sectionalism 
among  the  Staf's.  and  growing  bitterness  between  the  people  of 
neighboring  States. 

My  subject  today  Is  Interstate  Trade  Barriers  Challenge  the 
Union  of  the  States.  My  friends,  this  is  a  real  challenge  to  our 
national  unity,  national  safety,  and  national  prosperity.  I  think 
you  win  agree  that  It  Is  our  State  duty  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  affairs  from  materializing 
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In  Europe:  It  happened  In  free  America  where  the  Constitution 
specifically  forbids  the  States  to  Interfere  with  conunerce  between 
the  States. 

It  was  in  1787  that  President  James  Madison  wrote  this  warning 
message  to  the  Colonies  in  calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

He  said: 

"The  practice  of  many  States  in  restricting  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  States  and  putting  their  productions  and  manu- 
factures on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  loreign  nations,  though 
not  contrary  to  the  Federal  articles,  is  certainly  adverse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Union,  and  tends  to  beget  retaliating  regulations,  not  less 
expensive  and  vexatious  to  themselves  than  they  are  destructive 
of  the  general  harmony." 

All  of  ycu  are  familiar  with  the  situation  which  faced  the  fledg- 
ling Republic  of  the  United  States,  no  longer  bound  together  by 
the  need  for  repelling  a  common  foe — the  Thirteen  Colonies  sought 
to  outdo  one  another  In  setting  up  customs  systems  of  their  own. 
An  economic  break -down  was  the  almost  Immediate  and  inevitable 
result.  A  civil  war  was  not  far  away  when  the  founding  fathers. 
In  their  God-given  wisdom,  then  gave  us  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  still  serves  as  the  guiding  light  for  what  has 
become  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 

It  is  a  disttirblng  thought  that  today  there  is  a  distinct  trend 
toward  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to  that  which  created  this  i)erilou8 
situation  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nation. 

President  Madison  and  his  fellow  statesmen  who  drafted  our  Con- 
stitution saw  that  Interstate  trade  barriers  would  hold  back  the 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

They  believed  that  prosperity  results  from  the  distribution  of 
the  greatest  possible  volume  of  goods  and  the  trading  of  those 
goods  freely  among  the  pyeople  of  all  the  States,  so  that  all  might 
share  In  the  abundance  thus  created. 

History  has  proved  that  their  belief  was  sound.  The  United 
States  became  the  richest  nation,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living,  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Are  we  now  to  turn  oiu^  backs  on  the  system  of  free  trade  within 

the  Nation,  the  system  which   helped  create   that  great   national 

wealth,  and  follow  the  delusion  of  State  tariffs  to  protect  home 

Industry? 

My  friends,  it  is  your  Job  and  my  Job  to  see  that  this  does  not 

happen. 

I  want  to  list  some  of  these  barriers  to  interstate  trade,  so  we 
can  see  the  problem  In  its  full  dimensions.  The  ConstituUon 
does  not  permit  States  to  levy  duties  on  Imports  or  exports. 

It  prohibits  discrimination  against  the  commerce,  ship,  and  cit- 
izens of  other  States.  But  under  the  taxing  power  and  the  licens- 
ing power  originally  Intended  for  the  regulation  of  industry  and 
trade  within  the  State,  various  States  have  succeeded  in  invoking, 
many  forms  of  discriminatory  legislation. 

There  are  such  things  as  special  taxes  and  license  fees  required 
of  corporations  for  the  right  to  do  business  within  the  State. 

Some  municipalities  levy  vendor  licensing  taxes  to  apply  to 
truckers  and  canvassers. 

There  are  States  which  place  high  premium  taxes  on  instirance 
companies  with  home  offices  outside  the  State. 

Special  taxes  are  placed  on  certain  types  of  merchandising 
organizations.  _^  , 

A  common  form  of  discrimination  is  the  special  taxes  on  certain 
commodities  which  compete  with  products  made  in  the  State. 
For  instance,  some  States  place  excise  taxes  on  oleomargarine  to 
protect  local  industries.  The  tiltimate  example  is  that  afforded 
by  States  producing  oleomargarine  which  tax  that  same  product 
when  It  contains  "foreign"  oils. 

I  have  referred  to  the  taxation  of  trucks  and  busses  from 
other  States  as  one  of  the  most  visible  evils  of  the  trade  barrier 
problem.  ., 

Something  new  imder  the  sxm  is  the  "use  tax.  It  is  m- 
tended  to  protect  States  which  have  sales  taxes  against  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  outside  the  State  on  which  no  taxes  of  that  kind 

are  levied.  ,  .,.     .   * 

Then  we  find  many  States  using  their  police  powers  to  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  development  of  Interstate  trade. 

We  must  grant  that  sometimes  special  Interests  are  benefited 
by  such  practices.  America  did  not  become  a  dominant  com- 
mercial Nation  by  favoring  special  interests  but  by  stimulating 
every  form  of  industry  to  find  and  broaden  its  natxiral  market. 

Some  examples  of  Interstate  trade  barriers  by  the  use  of  the 
police  power  Include  the  following:  ,,   .  w 

Limiting  the  area  from  which  fluid  milk  may  be  supplied  by 
refusal  to  furnish  health  Inspectors,  and  by  arbitrary  changes  in 
the  sanitary  requirements  at   Intervals. 

Quarantining  against  plant  or  animal  products  of  competing 
areas  on  economic,  rather  than  pathological  or  biological  grounds. 

Restrictions  on  the  movement  of  laborers  across  State  boun- 
daries by  requiring  monetary  proof  of  their  ability  to  support 
themselves.  At  least  two  States  operate  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
Ellis   Island   Itself.  ,  ^.        . 

Llmlutlons  on  exportation  of  natural  resources  is  another  In- 
stance. A  State  may  limit  the  exportation  of  cheap  electric  power, 
for  example.  In  order  to  compel  industry  to  locate  within  its 
borders  If  it  Is  to  use  such  power. 

Then  there  are  regulations  of  dimensions,  weights  and  equip- 
ment of  trucks  and  busses,  especlaUy  set  up  not  to  conform  with 
standards  in  other  States.  ^     ^         ^  ,  w  i 

similarly,  some  States  establish  State  grades,  standards,  and  labeU 
Which  do  not  conform  to  Federal  or  other  States'  speciflcauons. 


Then  there  are  the  laws  specifying  that  public  buildings  must 
be  constructed  of  materials  produced  within  the  State,  so  far  as 
Is  practicable.  There  are  other  examples  of  such  preferential 
methods  which  I  might  name,  notably  in  the  widespread  pracuce 
of  favoring  domestic  prlntli^^. 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after  investigating  a  large  east- 
ern milk-sales  area,  said:  "Usually  each  State.  subdlvUton  of  a 
State,  and  municipality  insists  on  making  Its  own  Inspection  and 
will  not  accept  Information  by  virtue  of  other  Jurisdiction.  Oper- 
ators of  country  milk-receiving  planu  and  farmers  supplying  them 
sometimes  find  11  necessary  to  submit  to  as  many  as  seven  or  more 
separate  Inspections." 

All  this  has  led  to  an  absurd  situation  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Nation,  where  farmers  or  operators  find  that,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  one  authority,  they  mvist  violate  those  of 
another. 

The  whole  situation  reminds  me  of  that  old  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  one  of  our  States  which  specifies  that  "when  two  trains 
approach  an  Intersection  at  the  same  time,  both  shall  stop,  and 
neither  shall  proceed  until  the  other  has  passed  over." 

With  the  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  within  their  own 
borders  restored  to  them,  some  States  passed  laws  and  regulations 
Imposing  upon  products  of  other  States  heavier  burdens  than  they 
imposed  upon  products  of  their  own  territory.  This  practice,  re- 
cently upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  led  to  retalia- 
tory laws  and  sowed  new  seeds  of  discord  among  the  States. 

Several  years  ago  the  Fifty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  Mlasotiri 
enacted  such  an  act.  openly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  glvtnf 
Missouri  producers  the  same  protection  against  Importations  that 
other  States  were  giving  their  distillers  and  brewers.  The  lapse  of 
tmie  demonstrated  the  unwisdom  of  that  legislation. 

It  runs  squarely  counter  to  the  great  basic  principle  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  recently  signed 
a  bill  passed  by  the  present  legislature  repealing  the  Missouri  dis- 
criminatory liquor  law. 

It  is  now  an  encotiraglng  omen  that  we  do  recognize  the  problem 
of  interstate  barriers  and  are  organizing  to  meet  it. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  Impetus  for  this  campaign  la 
coming  from  the  representatives  of  the  State  govemmenu  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  a  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  thone  critics  who 
cry  that  the  States  have  ceased  to  function  aa  full-fledged  gov- 
ernmental units,  that  they  have  shifted  their  responsibilities  onto 
the  Federal  Government  at  Washington. 

One  recommendation  which  I  would  make  In  carrying  on  this 
program  of  destroying  these  barriers  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  Nation  is  to  condense  the  arguments  into  a  few  understand- 
able phrases  and  take  our  cause  to  the  public  through  every 
legitimate  channel   of  publicity. 

Never  have  the  blessings  of  a  free  press  been  better  demonstrated 
than  In  the  cooperation  given  this  movement  by  the  newspapers 
of  this  Nation.  In  all  frankness.  It  Is  a  difficult  task  to  reduce  so 
complex  a  situation  to  terms  which  can  be  grasped  by  those  who 
read  as  they  run. 

But  the  newspapers  are  doing  that  very  thing  and  doing  it  well. 
Our  Job  l.<!  to  provide  them  with  the  Information  and  to  ex- 
pand the  influence  of  this  National  Trade  Barrier  Conference  out 
into  the  States  and  the  counties  through  similar  gatherings  and  by 
contacting  such  organizations  as  chambers  of  commerce  and  civic 
clubs  everywhere. 

Typical  of  the  fine  cooperation  the  newspapers  have  given  thla 
movement  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  only  2  days  ago  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Hailing  the  conference  on  trade  bar- 
riers as  (I  quote)  "the  first  Impressive  effort  to  check  this  grow- 
ing danger  to  Interstate  trade."  the  editorial  offers  this  terse  stun- 
mary  of  the  objectives  of  this  meeting. 
Again  I  quote: 

"For  generations  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  United  States  constituted  the  world's  greatest  free 
market. 

"Undoubtedly  that  fact,  more  than  any  other  force,  was  the 
most  potent  Instrument  of  oiu-  Internal  development.  Undoubt- 
edly an  unfettered  trade  served  to  weld  the  individual  States  into 
the  present  powerful  Union. 

"But  this  vast  free  mart  Is  now  being  imperiled.  SUtes  have 
thrown  up  tround  their  borders  tariff  walls  against  Imports  that 
compete  with  their  own  Industries;  they  tax  out-of-8Ute  goods 
to  bolster  dwindling  revenues  or  to  defray  costs  of  new  activitlea. 
"Inevitably  the  ultimate  cons^lmcr  is  the  scapegoat  under  policies 
of  economic  isolation.  He  must  foot  the  bill  for  added  taxes  on 
Imports,  for  inspection  fees,  and  every  other  levy  that  hikes  the 
cost  of  products  he  buys. 

"Inherently  State  barriers  are  a  dangerous  Implement  for  re- 
straint of  trade.  They  threaten  and  have,  in  many  cases,  destroyed 
a  business  competition  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

I  have  quoted  only  a  part  of  this  excellent  editorial.  It  serve* 
to  Illustrate  the  universal  condenmatlon  of  trade  tMurriers  in  th« 
press  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  radio,  too.  is  making  an  important  contribution  to  this 
crusade  against  a  growing  menace  to  our  national  prosperity. 

Here,  too,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  this  great  In- 
strument for  public  service  is  fully  con.sclous  of  its  oppwrtunlty  to 
bring  about  a  better  tinder  standing  of  this  crucial  problem. 
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Now.  you  may  contend  that  minority  groups  who  stand  to  profit, 
however  temporarily,  from  such  discriminatory  measures  would 
be  adamant  against  any  revision  of  them. 

1  would  concede  the  force  of  such  an  rtrgtunent.  except  for  one 
thing.  A  man's  pocketbook  Is  his  own  property,  but  his  conscience 
and  his  loyalty  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  can  show  him  the  danger  which  lies  ahead  through  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  policy  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  can  convert 
him  to  the  cause  cf  a  Nation  unfettered  by  Internal  economic 
struggles  t>etween  the  States. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  give  us  some  food  for  thought. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  I  am  proud  to  be  assoclatrd 
with  an  organization  dedicated  to  so  worthy  a  cause — the  elimina- 
tion of  all  these  damaging  State  barriers  to  free  trade  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


Defense  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  13.  1929 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FAIRBANKS    (ALASKA)    DAILY  NEWS- 
MINER 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  geographical  location  of 
Alaska  makes  it  of  such  outstanding  importance  with  respect 
to  the  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  of  national  defense 
that  under  leave  heretofore  granted  I  think  it  suitable  to 
incorporate  in  the  Record  the  following  well-written  and 
Illuminating  editorial  on  the  subject  appearing  in  the  Pair- 
banks  Daily  News-Miner  of  March  25.  1939.  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Settlemier,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  that  news- 
paper: 

BALANCED    DEFENSE    OF    ALASKA    VTTAI. 

Telegraphic  advices  yesterday  to  the  effect  the  Senate  committee 
approved  »513,000.000  as  part  of  the  Army  supply  bill.  Is  an  Im- 
portant step  In  the  program  for  national  defense  in  which  Alaska 
Is  to  share. 

.^e  military  bill,  embracing  the  whole  program  of  national 
defense,  is  to  be  adjusted  in  the  conference  committee,  and  after 
adoption  by  Ixjth  Houses  wiU  go  to  the  President  for  final  approval. 

Advices  from  Washington  stress  the  points  that  the  program 
contemplates  a  balanced  defensive  plan  for  the  Nation,  especially 
as  to  air  units.  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  baees  and  fleets  have  a 
prominent  place. 

In  respect  to  all  these.  Alaslca's  needs  are  considered  along  with 
those  of  continental   and   Territorial  possessions. 

Reports  from  Washington  stress  the  Alaskan  coastal-defense 
plans.  The  air  units  for  the  Territory  are  mentioned  In  a  general 
way. 

Doubtless  the  Nation's  strategists  and  those  responsible  for  the 
Important  duty  of  protecting  every  inch  of  the  country — and  par- 
ticularly the  most  vulnerable  and  exposed  portions — are  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  Alaska,  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Texas  and  several  others  of  the  larger  States,  lies  in  the  interior, 
far  from  the  coastal  areas. 

To  adequately  defend  this  vast  Interior  doubtless  wUl  demand 
the  basing  of  a  defensive  force,  logically  an  air  unit,  in  the  Interior. 

A  little  study  of  the  map  easily  reveals  how  easy  It  might  be  for 
a  foreign  force  to  fly  high  over  some  isolated  Arctic  or  coastal  route 
Into  the  Interior  and  take  possession  in  this  region  if  there  be  no 
defensive  force  on  guard. 

laska  is  the  natural  buffer  state  between  the  Orient  and  con- 
tinental America.  If  an  enemy  force  flew  to  Alaska,  making  It  a 
stepping  stone  to  attack  on  the  States  or  Canada,  it  would  not 
alight  on  a  coastal  rim,  but  somewhere  in  the  great  Inland. 

And  doubtless  this  Is  one  of  the  big  points  the  Army  representa- 
tives sensed  when  they  investigated  the  region,  and  selected  a  site 
near  Fairbanks  for  the  major  air  base  which  Uncle  Sam  contem- 
plates for  Alaska. 

ProvUion  for  such  a  base  cannot  come  too  soon.  Other  parts  of 
America  may  seek  preference,  but  It  \s  weU  for  all  to  remember 
this  northland  is  the  vulnerable  point— and  as  yet  the  open  gate- 
way of  attack  on  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation. 

All  America  should  be  concerned  in  this  matter,  not  Alaska  alone 
Sectional  pride  and  preference  and  poliUcal  matters  cannot   and 
doubtless  wUl  not  stand  In  the  way  when  it  comes  to  drawing  a 
cordon  about  America  that  will  be  impregnable  in  every  vital  wnk 
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OF 

G.  ALEXANDER 

MINNESOTA 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  April  13, 1939 


HON.  JOHN 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

ThursddL 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.     MrJ 
my  remarks  in  the  Record 
recently  adopted  by  the  C 
apolis: 


sinNNEAPOus  cmr  council 


Cg  ngress 


Resolution  memorializing 
signed  to  tax  public  secur 
income  thereof,  or  otherwi  x 


secu  Titles 


govern  ments 


Whereas  there  is  now  pend: 
levy   a   tax   upon   public 
municipalities;  and 

Whereas  such  a  tax  will 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas  these  local 
tax  and  will  receive  no  part 
and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Mlnm 
situation   necessitating  the 
furnishing  relief  to  the  poor 

Whereas  a  tax  such  as  is 
handicap  the  city  in  its  attempt 
supply  the  necessary  municipal 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Cou-ricil 
Congress  be  respectfully 
tempts   to   tax   public 
and  to  take  no  action  whatever 
securities  In  any  manner  whiitsoever 

That  in  the  event  legislat 
securities   In   any   manner, 
raising  money  to  take  care 
excluded  from  such  tax:   Be 

Resolved,   That   the   city 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
of  the  United  States,  the  Hon  arable 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
of  the  House  of  Rcpresentatl 
the  Senators  and  Represental  1 
the  Congress  of  the  United 

Passed  March  31,  1939. 


g-eatly  increase  the  cost  of  financing 


wUl  .get  no  tieneflts  from  said 
or  portion  of  the  proceeds  thereof; 

apoUs  is  faced  with  a  serious  relief 

clling  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 

ind  Indigent;  and 

contemplated  wUl  seriotisly  cripple  and 

to  take  care  of  its  poor  and  to 

services  to  It  inhabitants:  Now, 


urg;d 
securli  les 


Approved  April  3.  1939. 
Attest: 


Rivei 


EDITORIAL  FROM 


Tapeka 


Mr.  REED.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
Journal,  reprinted  in  the  T 

There  being  no  objectloi 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows 

(Prom  the 

RIVE  I 

Prom  the  A.-S.-B.  Bridge  at 
Buea  a  winding  course  acros) 


Public  Securities 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
I  Include  the  following  resolution 
ty  Council  of  the  City  of  Minne- 


to  defeat  any  legislation  de- 
ties  either  by  levying  a  tax  on  the 


ng  before  Congress  a  bill  designed  to 
Including  securities  Issued  by 


of  the  City  of  Uinneapolis.  That 

and  petitioned  to  defeat  any  at- 

In   any   manner,   shape,   or   form. 

In  attempting  to  tax  any  public 


on  18  passed  designed  to  tax  public 
jecurltles    Issued   for    the   purpose    of 
r  the  poor  and  Indigent  be  expressly 
it  further 

be   instructed  to  send  copies  of 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President 

John  N.  Garner,  Vice  President 

William  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of 
ves  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  In 


clerk 


SI  ates. 


Emc  G.  HOTFR, 
President  of  the  Council. 

CcoRCE  E.  LzACH,  Mayor. 
Chas.  C.  Swanson.  City  Clerk. 


Burlesque 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  6F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursda  i.  April  13.  1939 


KANSAS  Cnr  JOURNAL 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
an  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  of  April  10,  1939. 
the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


^ansas  City  Journal] 

BTTBLESQUX 

Kansas  City,  the  Missouri  River  pur- 
the  State  to  the  Mississippi  for  a 
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distance  of  377  miles.  On  each  of  those  377  miles  the  Government 
had  spent,  up  to  June  30.  1937.  an  average  of  $197,722  for  chaiuiel 
dredging    and   other   Improvements. 

The  Interest  on  this  sum  at  4  percent  is  $7,789  per  mUe  annually. 
The  per-mile  maintenance  costs  In  1937  were  H.521. 

If  the  investment  were  taxed  at  approximately  the  rate  of  rail- 
road taxation,  the  annual  bill  would  be  91,499  a  mile. 

These  add  up  to  $13,809  annually  for  each  of  the  377  miles.  Cat- 
fish never  swam  in  costlier  surroundings. 

What  are   the   benefits? 

The  river  is  supposed  to  provide  an  economical  method  of  trans- 
porting grain  and  other  bulky  commodities  down  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans  for  export.  Its  record  shows  an 
appalling  failure  to  justify  the  colossal  expenditures  upon  it. 

In  the  1938  navigation  season  the  Government  barge  line  trans- 
ported 1,604.000  bushels  of  wheat.  This  amount,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  which  the  boat  line  required  an  entire  navigation 
season,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  daily  receipts  at  the  Kansas  City 
BoG.rd  of  Trade  during  the  harvest  season.  The  farmers  do  not 
benefit.  The  only  beneficiaries  are  expert  commission  firms  which. 
If  they  are  in  no  hurry,  can  rhip  by  barge  and  add  the  savings  to 
their  profits  in  handling  the  grain. 

The  channel  is  now  being  extended  to  Sioux  City,  bringing  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  to  $164.- 
000.000.  This  Is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  bonds  voted  by  Mls- 
soTori  to  build  the  State  highway  system  of  thotisands  of  miles  of 
paved  roads. 

Glance  down  the  river  the  next  time  you  drive  over  the  A.-S.-B. 
Bridge.  Reflect  that  on  the  bottom  of  the  mile  stretch  lying  ahead 
are  $197,722,  placed  there  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and 
serving  no  loseful  economic  purpose  whatever. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1939 


LETTER    AND    ARTICLE    CONCERNING   TRADE   AGREEMENTS 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  I  have  had  many 
communications  from  fanners  and  manufacturers  condemn- 
ing the  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  Our  citizens  cannot 
compete  with  foreign-made  goods  and  foreign-grown  prod- 
ucts. The  difference  in  the  wage  scale  is  too  great  between 
our  country  and  foreign  countries.  I  attach  herewith  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  my  State  which 
shows  how  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  aflfect  the  woolen 
Industry.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  aU  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Albeet  G.  Rtttherford. 

House  of  Representatiies.  Washincfton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  You  no  doubt  realize  that  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  promulgated  by  Mr.  Hull  are  increasing  the  imports 
from  various  countries  into  the  United  States,  and  particularly  is 
this  true  In  woolen  textUes  since  the  reciprocal  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  became  effective.  This  treaty  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
because  it  reduces  duties  from  aU  countries  In  the  world  except 
Germany. 

Wages  In  Great  Britain  are  less  than  half  of  what  they  are  In  the 
United  States.  In  Italy.  25  percent  of  what  they  are  here,  and 
in  Japan,  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  they  are  here.  At  the  same 
time,  when  this  treaty  went  into  effect,  we  were  confronted  with  a 
wage  and  hotir  law  which  put  a  floor  vmder  wages  and  a  ceUlng  on 
hours  in  this  country. 

For  this  reason  I  am  partictilarly  Interested  in  H.  R.  4320,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Risk,  which  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  by  keeping  out  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  unless  they  are 
made  under  the  same  fair-labor  standards  as  exist  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Reciprocal  treaties  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  do  not  go  together  unless  manufacturers  the  world  over 
are  forced  to  conform  to  the  same  conditions  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  to  contend  with.  I  hope  that  you  wUl  support  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Risk  or  else  work  for  an  abrogation  of  reciprocal-trade 
treaties. 

Yoxirs  sincerely,  _ 

MiLLARO  D.  Brown. 

The  following  article,  which  Is  entitled  "Hell.  What's  $4?"  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  every  Member  of  Congress 


who  believes  that  the  American  workman  should  receive  ade- 
quate protection  from  foreign  competition:     | 

What's  M,  anvway?  ' 

Well,  to  an  American  workman  M  a  month  is  »48  a  year,  or  Jurt 
enough  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  few  himself,  a  drets  for  the  mlwiu, 
and  an  outfit  for  the  kids. 

Yet  that  U  precisely  the  amount  forfeited  by  every  wool-textile 
craftsman  In  this  country  by  reason  of  the  imports  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  during  the  month 
of  January. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  current  year  we  Imported  1.123.310 
square  yards  of  woolens,  valued  at  »850.004.  Of  this  amount  Great 
Britain  shipped  us  1.000.933  square  yards,  valued  at  •749.156  W» 
Imported  478,401  square  yards  of  worsteds,  valued  abroad  at  (320,943. 
Of  this  amount  Great  Britain  shipped  us  417J50  square  yards* 
valued  at  »294.757. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  approximately  200  percent  In  th« 
value  of  wool  goods  and  of  approximately  100  percent  In  the 
value  of  worsteds  imported  durliiig  the  same  month  in  the  prevloua 
year. 

The  American  value  of  these  Imports  would  be  approximately 
$2,350,000,  of  which  labor's  share,  when  divided  among  the  150,000 
men  In  American  wool  textile  plants,  would  be  roughly  14  each 
for  the  month  of  January. 

Truly,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1939  Is  proving  a  year  of  grace  for 
America's  trade  rivals,  for  it  marks  the  lowering  of  the  barriers 
against  the  Import  of  products  from  poor  wage-paying  coxintrles 
In  accordance  with  the  altruistic  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, which  apparently  holds  that  good  feeling  abroad  must  b« 
engendered  even  at  the  expense  of  American  Industry  and  ths 
American  standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  the  money  diverted  from  our  labor  goes  much  further 
abroad.  For  instance,  an  English  mill  operative  gets  only  one-half 
of  the  wages  paid  the  native  textile  worker,  the  Italian  geU  one- 
fifth,  the  Japanese  receives  a  tenth  of  the  American  scale. 

But  then  a  fuU  foreign  stomach  is  essential  to  international 
amity. 

Seeing  that  this  invasion  of  the  American  market  actually  took 
place  m  a  depressed  business  period  like  January,  when  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  prevailed,  imagine  the  extent  of  the  Inroad  In  sta- 
bilized or  t>oom  times! 

There  is  no  doubt  we  are  facing  a  tremendous  growth  In  Import* 
of  wool  textiles,  to  mention  only  one  of  the  thousand -and -mor« 
Items  of  American-made  merchandise  gravely  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tions in  tariff  under  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  It  Is  bound 
to  aggravate  American  unemployment,  to  reduce  the  American  liv- 
ing standard,  and  to  impoverish  our  national  Income 

Before  the  full  effect  of  this  new  Ideology  t«  reHected  In  closed 
American  plants  and  Increased  relief  rolls,  we  supRest  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  American  workers  bring  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  their  congressional  representatives  for  a  show-down  on  tb« 
reciprocal -trade  phantasy. 


•For  the  Ox  Knoweth  His  Owner  and  the  Ass  His 
Master's  Crib,  but  My  People  Doth  Not  Consider," 
Isaiah  1:3  \ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  13,  1939 


LETTER  SENT  BY  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONEY  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA.  AND  RADIO  DISCUSSION 


Mr.  KELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  brief  letter  sent 
out  by  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America,  a  non- 
partisan educational  organization,  that  in  my  judgment  is 
doing  a  most  wonderful  work.  I  also  include  a  discussion 
of  the  monetary  problem  as  presented  during  the  congres- 
sional breakfast  talks. 

The  letter  and  discussion  are  as  follows: 

COMZ.  LET  ITS  Srr  DOWN  TOGETHEI  AND  BEA80N  WELL 

Mt  Deab  CoLLEACtn:  We  are  giving  a  series  of  congressional 
breakfast  talks  over  Station  WOL  every  Tuesday  morning  at  8:15 
o'clock  on  the  subject  of  Constllutlonal  Monetary  Control,  and 
wo\ild  be  pleased  If  you  would  take  an  active  part  In  the  discus- 
sion. If  you  will  communicate  with  us  we  wUl  try  and  arrange  a 
date  to  suit  your  convenience. 
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We  earnestly  invite  those  who  are  opposed  to  Oovemment  con- 
trol equaUy  a«  much  aa  thope  lavorlng  It. 

It  im't  a  question  of.  Shall  we  have  monetary  control?  We 
have  mcnrtary  control  now.  ^  „    .^   ,.     *i,« 

It  U  only   a  question  of.   Who  shall   control— shall   It  be  the 

people   or    the   banks?     The    bankers    have    had    control    for    150 

-  jeani.  marked  by  27  money  panics  or  depressions  ,„n„,«o 

It  isnt  a  question.  Haa  the  bankers'  control  been  a  faUiu-e? 
Everyone  knows  It  has. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  we  continue  this  disastrous  system  that 
creates  a  money  panic  every  5  or  6  years  Into  the  future? 

It  Isn't  a  question.  Are  money  panics  created  Intentionally. 
deliberately,  premeditatedly.  or  carelessly?     Everyone  knows  they 

The  question  to.  Shall  the  people  exercise  their  constitutional 
prlvHe^p  to  coin  and  control  their  own  measure  of  value  that 
det*Tinuie3  price  and  measures  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  man? 

The-^  matters  are  all  explained  In  our  congressional  breakfast 
talks     Listen  In  on  WOL  Tuesday  morning  at  8:15. 

Respectfully. 

The  CoNSTrrmoNAL  MoNrv  LEACtrz  of  America, 
CHARI.ZS  G.  BiNDEHUP,  President. 

*'rOtL  Ttn  ox   KNOWTTH   HIS   OWl^H    AND   THE   ASS   HIS   MASTERS   CEIB, 
Btrr  MY   PEOPLE  DOETH   NOT  CONSIDER."   ISAIAH    1:3 

-  Th?  Announcer.  Again  we  present  to  you  the  Tuesday  morning 
conrresrlonal  breakfast  talk  conducted  by  Charles  O.  Blndcrup. 
Congres.=man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  BiNDiatn'.  Greetings  this  morning  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Cabinet,  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Goyernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

A:\d  greetings  to  our  congenial  announcer,  Mr.  Brown,  coupled 
with  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  WOL  Broadcasting  Co.  It  Is 
always  a  pleasxire  to  Introduce  our  noted  speakers  on  our  congres- 
sional breakfast  talks,  and  this  morning  It  Is  an  added  pleasure  to 
say  that  besides  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  also  possess 
the  neceasary  courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  Senator  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  and  Congressman  Btmoicx, 
of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Johnson,  we  will  ask  you  to  open  the 
discussion  this  morning.  If  you  will. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  Congressman  Blnderup,  It  is  some  years 
since  we  met  tlie  first  time  and  we  were  concerned  then  with  the 
same  problem  which  now  confronts  us.  I  refer  to  the  monetary 
conference  In  the  senate  chamber  in  Denver,  that  was  called  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Jr..  of  Los  Angeles.  We  recognized  the 
necessity  for  constitutional  money  and  Government  monetary  con- 
trol in  that  conference  and  we  must  continue  the  fight  for  it. 

I  know  you  will  recall  on  that  occasion  the  eloquent,  masterful 
speech  of  Senator  Cannon  of  Utah  and  the  beautiful  tribute 
he  paid  to  the  memory  of  your  great  Nebraska  statesman.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  affectionately  calif  d  by  his  followers  the  "Great 
Commoner"  and  the  "Prince  of  Peace."  An  Important  part  of 
Senator  Cannon's  speech  was  a  quotation  from  Bryan  s  book.  The 
Last  Battle,  wherein  Bryan  warned  the  people  against  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  If  wrongly  used.  Since 
this  Is  our  subject  this  morning.  I  brought  Bryan's  profound  and 
prophetic  statement  with  me  and  will  read  It,  with  your  permis- 
sion, as  an  Introduction  to  our  broadcast. 

Mr.  BiNDiatn'.  Thank  you,  Senator  Johnson.  I  know  we  will 
all  like  to  hear  It. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  quote:  "The  Federal  Reserve  bank  that 
should  have  been  the  farmer's  greatest  protection  has  become  his 
greatest  enemy.  Tlie  defl.atlon  of  the  farmer  was  a  crime  deliber- 
ately committed,  not  out  of  enmity  to  the  farmer,  but  out  of 
Indifference  to  him.  Inflation  of  prices  had  encouraged  him  to 
buy.  and  then  deflation  delivered  him  In  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lender. Tbe  Federal  Reserve  bank  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
according  to  Its  management.  If  the  Wall  Street  speculators  are 
in  control  of  It  they  can  drain  the  agricultural  districts  and  keep 
up  a  fictitious  prosperity  among  the  members  of  the  Plunderbund." 

I  continue  to  quote  Bryan:  "While  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
law  Is  the  greatest  economic  reform  achieved  In  the  last  half 
century.  If  not  In  our  national  history.  It  would  be  ttetter  to  re- 
peal It.  go  back  to  old  conditions  and  take  our  chances  with 
Individual  financiers,  than  to  turn  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  over 
to  Wall  Street  and  allow  Its  tremendous  power  to  be  used  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Money  Trust."  That  is  what 
Bryan  Eald. 

Mr.  BiMszxTTP.  Thank  you.  Senator  JoBNSoif.  The  memory  erf 
our  great  Commoner  Is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  pieople. 
I  ofttlmes  visit  Brian's  grave  in  Arlington  and  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — a 
beautiful  bronze  likeness  of  the  great  leader  looking  out  over  the 
old  historic  river,  with  his  hand  raised  and  his  face  stern.  Just  as 
be  looked  when  he  made  that  Immortal  speech  In  tlie  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  closing  with  that  emphatic  command:  "You 
shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns. 
Tou  shall  not  cnicify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold."  Senator. 
I  am  stire  you  have  heard  much  of  the  startling  statement  coming 
ftom  the  Ooremors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  as  disclosed  In 
one  of  the  Washington  papers  last  week,  wherein  they  are  deny- 
.  Ing  the  quantitative  phLosophy  o<  money.  We  discussed  this 
subject  last  Tuesday  morning,  but  I  want  to  add  Just  a  little  more. 
Tou  have  a  book  there  before  you  wherein  is  contained  many 
opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  econonUsts  and  authorities  on  the 


quantitative  philosophy  of  inoney.     Will  you  read  a  few  of  the 

most  prominent  ones?  

Senator  Johnson.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  wUl  briefly  qtoota 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  authorities:  First,  the  economist  Rlcardo. 
who  is  quoted  so  often,  said 

"Commodities  rise  or  fall  iccording  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  money.  This,  of  covirse.  I  assume,  is  a  fact 
that  is  incontrovertible."  . 

One  of  England's  greatest  thinkers  and  recognized  economists, 
John  Locke,  writes: 

"The  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  money  makes  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  it  exchange  for  a  great  er  quantity  of  commodities. " 

Another  great  authority.  David  Hume,  whose  quotations  are 
always  accepted  as  authority,  writes: 

"It  is  the  proportion  betwei  n  the  circulating  money  and  the  com- 
modities m  the  market  that  «  stablishes  prices  of  all  commodities." 
John  Stuart  Mills,  another  great  authority,  tells  us: 
"That  an  Increase  of  the  ([uantlty  of  money  raises  prices  and  a 
decrease  lowers  them,  is  thi  most  elementary  proposition  in  the 
theory  of  currency,  and  witl  out  It  we  should  have  no  key  to  any 
of  the  others." 

Mr.  BiNDEKtJP.  And  so  the  <  iovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
according  to  their  statemer  t  in  the  press,  stand  out  as  a  lone 
monetary  tribunal  in  denyini  the  quantitative  philosophy  of  money 
In  their  effort  to  discourage  Government  monetary  conuol.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  our  invisible  Government  sticks  its  head  out  of  the 
mist  and  the  clouds  and  the  shadows  of  utter  secrecy  that  surround 
it  that  we  rejoice  in  this  pi  iblic  t-tatement,  for  at  last  the  people 
can  see  and  understand  the  truth  we  have  been  telling  them  lor 
many  years — that  the  Gover  lors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bankln(  System  In  general  is  the  head  of  the 
octopus,  "money  monopoly.' 

Congressman  Burdick,  I  am  sure  this  exceptional  statement, 
coming  from  the  Federal  R  jserve  Board  of  Governors,  was  a  sur- 
prise and  a  shock  to  you. 

Mr.  Burdick.  No;  I  was  n  )t  a  bit  surprised,  Mr.  Binderxtp.  For, 
some  time  ago  I  read  the  U  stimony  of  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  =lnance,  the  Seventy-second  Congress, 
second  session.  February  2*;,  1933,  on  page  730,  where  he  makes 
this  statement: 

"I  am  a  capitalist;  I  haj  pen  to  be  interested  in  the  following 
business :  President  of  the  :  Irst  Security  Corporation,  owning  and 
operating  26  banks  and  1  ti  ust  company  in  the  principal  points  of 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho.  Our  total  resources  are  approximately 
$50,000,000."  That  explains  the  whole  thing  to  me.  What  would 
you  expect  from  a  chain  banker  president,  at  the  head  of  26 
banks  with  a  capital  of  fi:  ty  million,  appointed  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  was  su]  posed  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  with  the  authority  to  control  their  money?  Well,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  ;ombinatlon.  If  that's  our  policy,  then 
why  not  put  the  presidents  of  the  railroad  companies  in  control  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Otmmlssion?  Why  not  put  the  brewers 
in  the  control  of  liquor  trafl  c?  That  would  be  far  better  and  safer 
for  the  people  than  to  put  bankers  on  the  Board  of  Governors  at 
tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bankin;  System. 

Mr.  Binderxtp.  Yes;  and  why  not  put  In  the  contractors  and 
builders  here  in  the  District  as  building  inspectors? 

Senator  Johnson.  Congre>£man  Burdick,  would  you  favor  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Restn  e  Act  that  would  prohibit  and  prevent 
any  banker  from  serving  ai  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  most  certilnly  would,  and  I  would  go  consider- 
ably further.  I  would  prol  Iblt  and  prevent  any  man  who  owned 
bank  stock  in  any  bank  f  -om  serving  on  the  Board.  When  we 
have  repealed  the  present  federal  Reserve  Banking  Act — and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  b  !tter — and  we  have  established  in  its 
place  by  a  new  act  a  Gjvemment  monetary  authority  as  an 
agent  of  Congress,  whose  only  duty  it  shall  be  to  control  oxir 
money  supply  and  maintal  a  a  dollar  of  uniform  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power,  it  will  not  require  any  banking  knowledge, 
whatsoever. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  lo  you  think  about  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors saying  the  price  levi  1  cannot  be  maintained  and  that  they 
oppose  any  legislation  pasa  id  by  Congress  demanding  of  them  the 
control  of  the  volume  of  Dioney  or  the  control  of  the  bankers' 
credit  now  being  used  as  m  3ney  to  the  extent  of  about  97  percent? 
Senator  Johnson.  By  th  it  statement,  as  I  understand  It,  they 
have  eliminated  themselvei  for  all  practical  purposes  as  effective 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Their  statement,  however, 
that  It  cannot  pe  done.  In  my  opinion,  is  erroneous.  Rather  they 
should  have  sa/d.  "We  can  t  do  it,"  and  if  that  really  be  so,  they 
should  step  out  and  mak(  room  for  someone  who  can  function 
according  to  the  necessities .  Certainly  you  would  not  continue  to 
hire  a  doctor  who  threw  u  )  his  hands  and  said  he  Just  could  not 
do  anything  for  you  wher  a  million  other  doctors  stood  by  and 
insisted  they  could  cure  you.  If  the  present  Board  folds  up  and 
says  it  cannot  do  the  veiy  thing  the  act  was  supposed  to  ac- 
complish— which  Is  monetary  control  that  will  end  booms  as  well 
as  depressions — then  I  say  we  should  try  out  other  men  on  tha 
Board  who  are  friendly  1  o  monetary  control,  and  If  they  find 
remedial  action  is  Impossl)  le  under  the  law  we  should  amend  tho 
act  until  It  will  f\uu:tlon  to  make  the  dollar  a  constant  measure 
now  and  forever. 

Mr.  BtTEOicK.  Ton  spokel  about  controlling  the  money.  Senator 

JouwsoN.  and  stopping  b^ms  and  depressions.     Now.  Isn't  It  % 

fact  we  have  had  three  of  the  worst  money  panics  the  Nation  hae 

I   ever  suffered  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed,  and  there* 
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fore  I  believe  Bryan  was  right.  Let  us  repeal  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  and  In  place  of  that  let  us  have  a  people's  monetary  authority, 
not  appointed  by  anyone,  but  elected  by  the  people — one  from  each 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts.  That  would  give  the  people 
a  representation  In  the  most  Important  branch  of  Government, 
monetary  control.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  Just  true  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Mr.  BiNDESUP.  And  may  I  add  that  the  three  panics  referred  to 
by  Congiessman  BtmoicK  were  created  Intentionally,  deliberately, 
and  premeditatlvely.  according  to  a  deflnlte  and  Infallible  plan  by 
our  invisible  government,  created  by  none  other  than  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
who  hold  in  the  palm  of  their  hand  the  welfare  of  every  man. 
woman,  and  child,  and  in  this  statement  I  challenge  the  world. 
I  Invite  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors, 
or  any  former  members,  to  come  and  sit  with  us  at  this  micro- 
phone and  talk  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  Nation  and  defend 
themselves  before  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal,  the  people.  Yes; 
I  accuse  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  of  being  responsible 
for  the  misery  and  want,  for  the  tears  and  the  sorrows  and  the 
suffering  of  our  people  who  have  lost  their  homes  and  their  farms 
and  their  Jobs.  I  accuse  them  of  being  responsible  for  the  starva- 
tion and  deprivation,  soup  kitchens,  and  bread  lines  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Oh,  I  do  not  claim  that  they 
did  this  intending  to  destroy  the  people  and  the  Nation.  No;  but 
they  did  It  to  enrich  themselves  with  a  total  disregard  for  the 
Nation  and  the  people's  welfare.  Their  object  was  to  give  dollars 
and  Interest,  which  is  their  crop,  their  stock  In  trade,  a  greater 
purchasing  power  by  making  money  scarce.  Thus  bringing  the 
prices  of  labor  and  commodities  down  where  their  interest  wotild 
have  a  greater  purchasing  power. 

Senator  Johnson.  Congressman  Binderup,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  was  first  started  was  it  not  the  intention  to 
make  it  strictly  a  governmental  institution?  I  remember  how  we 
rejoiced  over  the  adoption  of  this  system  and  felt  that  now  we 
will  have  no  more  money  panics.  ^     ,j 

Mr.  BiNDERTJp.  Yes;  it  was  definitely  the  Intention  that  It  should 
be  a  Government   Institution. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  what  happened  to  change  It  Into  a  pri- 
vate  institution?  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  in  1913,  Intended  to 
conciliate  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  who  had  opposed 
the  bin.  and  so.  to  overcome  their  opposition,  we  allowed  them  to 
have  a  stock  Interest  in  the  banks  which  would  earn  6  percent, 
and  we  also  allowed  them  to  elect  three  class  A  directors  and  three 
class  B  directors  out  of  nine.  The  Government  names  three  class 
C  directors  who  are  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  class  A  directors  are  chosen  by  the  banks.  Class  B 
directors  are  supposed  to  represent  agriculture  and  Industry. 

Mr  BuRoiCK.  The  management  of  the  whole  Federal  Reserve 
Barking  System  was  thus  definitely  put  under  the  management 
of  the  members  banks.     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Yes;  subject  to  the  supervisory  control  <rf  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  Burdick.  You  say  class  C  directors  are  appointed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government.  Mr.  Blnderup.  who  pays  these  men 
their  salaries? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  They  are  paid  by  the  banks. 

Mr.  Burdick.  You  say  class  B  directors  were  Intended  to  represent 
agriculture  and  Industry.     Who  pays  these  representatives? 
Mr.  BiNDEEtrp.  The  bankers  pay  these  also. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  the  banks  have  any  further  representation 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sj-stem? 

Mr  Binderttp.  Yes;  they  have  a  Federal  Reserve  Advisory  CouncU 
of  1  member  from  each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  making  12 
m  all.  who  periodically  meet  in  Washington,  to  advise  the  Board. 
Mr.  Burdick.  How  are  these  selected? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  They  are  selected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Each  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  selects  one. 
Mr.  Burdick.  How  are  these  representatives  paid? 
Mr.  BiNDERUP.  They  are  paid  by  the  banks.  ^     ,  ,r, 

Mr.  Burdick.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  The  act  provides  for  seven.  However,  only  six  have 
ever  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Burdick.  And  now.  Congressman  Blnderup,  Just  who  pays 
these  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  serving  on  this  Board- 
Mr.  Eccles  and  the  other  five? 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  These  are  also  paid  by  the  banks. 
Senator  Johnson.  Then.  Congressman  Blnderup.  as  I  understand 
it.  all  the  directors  and  advisory  council  and  Board  of  Governor*— 
In  fact,  the  entire  personnel  of  the  banks  and  all  the  help — are  paid 
by  the  banks. 
Mr.  BiNDERtrp.  Yes;  in  this  you  are  entirely  correct. 
Senator  Johnson.  Then,  may  I  ask.  Congressman  Blnderup.  don  t 
you  think  you  were  xmneccssarily  harsh  when  you  criticized  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  so  severely?  II 
they  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  evidently  they  con- 
elder,  as  most  anyone  woiUd.  that  they  are  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System.  The  Government  does  not  pay  them 
a  cent  of  salary.  How  cotild  you  expect  them  to  do  anything  that 
would  be  In  any  way  against  the  wUl  of  the  banks  who  pay  thein 
their  entire  salary?  Our  loyalty  often  follows  the  pay  check,  and 
in  this  case  every  cent  of  it  comes  from  private  sources.  I  hold 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  shouW  be  supported  by 
ail  at  the  people  and  represent  the  people  and  not  tbe  banka. 


Mr.  Binoerttp.  Well.  Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  that  X 
have  been  unnecessarily  harsh  toward  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  of  the  Nation,  I  have  merely  given  a  true  picture  of 
Just  who  they  are.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never 
thoroughly  understood  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  always  been  represented  by  the  public 
press  and  by  the  member  banks  thenxselves  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  was  a  Government  Institution.  Well,  I 
Just  wanted  to  banish  the  mists  and  the  fog  that  was  surrounding 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  and  Just  tell  the  people  the 
truth,  that  is  all.  Of  course  I  know  and  understand  very  well, 
as  you  have  so  ably  explalni-d.  Senator,  that  the  pay  check  deter- 
mines Just  who  a  man  works  for.  That  Is  described  pretty  ^-ell 
by  a  bit  of  Scripture  which  reads  as  follows:  "For  the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  And  that  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  when  It  was  written. 

Mr.  BtTHDicK.  But  Congressman  Blnderup,  what  surprises  me 
Is  that  all  the  little  commercial  bankers  for  some  peculiar  reason 
are  allowing  themselves  to  be  led  around  by  the  big  international 
bankers  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American  Banking 
Association  even  though  16.000  commercial  banks  were  destroyed 
in  the  twenties  by  the  action  of  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  of  thr  United  States.  In  other  words, 
destroyed  by  the  money  trusts. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Yes;  that  is  indeed  strange.  Congressman  BtrmDicK. 
how  blindly  they  follow  like  sheep  led  to  slaughter.  I  Just  recall 
another  paksage  of  the  Bible,  Congressman  Burdick,  that  can  very 
well  be  applied  to  this  situation.  I  think  the  passage  is  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  It  reads:  "For  though  they  slay  me,  yet  shall  I  love 
them."  And  now  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado  and  Congressman  Burdick,  of  North  Dakota 
for  their  splendid  contribution  to  our  congressional  breakfast  talks. 

Announcer.  You  have  Just  heard  the  sixth  congressional  break- 
fast talk  arranged  by  Charles  G.  Blnderup,  former  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Congressman  Blnderup.  I  under- 
stand you  have  a  very  Interesing  program  planned  few  next  Tues- 
day morning.     Can  you  tell  us  something  about  It  now? 

Mr.  BiNDERtTP.  Yes,  Mr  Brown;  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  announce  we 
have  for  our  guest  speakers  next  Tuesday  morning  Senator 
LuNDEEN.  of  Minnesota,  and  Congressman   Murdock,  of  Utah. 

The  Announcer.  That  sounds  mighty  Interesting  and  so  untU  our 
next  congressional  breakfast  talk,  next  Tuesday  morning. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939 


I 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  APRIL   14,   1839 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  on  the  subject  of 
Pan  American  Relationships,  delivered  on  last  Friday.  April 
14.  1939.  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  family  of  nations  pays  honor  today  to  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  association  of  sovereign  governments  which 
exists  in  the  world. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  the  Pan  American  organization  as  we 
know  It  has  now  attained  a  longer  history  and  a  greater  catalog 
of  achievements  than  any  similar  group  kno^Ti  to  modem  history. 
Justly  we  can  be  proud  of  it.  With  even  more  right  we  can  look 
to  It  as  a  symbol  of  great  hope  at  a  time  when  much  of  the 
world  finds  hope  dim  and  difficult.  Never  was  it  more  fitting  to 
salute  Pan  American  Day  than  in  the  stormy  present. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  cent\iry  the  republics  of  the  Western 
World  have  been  working  together  to  promote  their  common  civ- 
ilization under  a  system  of  peace.  That  venture,  launched  so 
hopefully  50  years  ago.  has  succeeded;  the  American  family  Is 
today  a  great  cooperative  group  facing  a  troubled  world  in  serenity 

and  calm. 

ThU  success  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  sometimes  attributed 
to  good  fortune.  I  do  not  sbare  that  view.  There  are  not  wanting 
here  all  of  the  usual  rivalries,  all  of  tbe  normal  human  desires 
for  power  and  expansion,  all  of  tbe  commercial  problenw.  Th« 
Americas  are  sufficiently  rich  to  have  been  themselves  the  object 
of  desire  on  the  part  at  overseas  governments;  otir  tradRlons  In  his- 
tory are  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  Old  World  as  are  those  of  Europe. 

It  wss  not  accident  that  prevented  South  America  and  our  own 
West  from  sharing  the  fate  of  other  great  areas  of  the  world  m  the 
nineteenth  century.    We  have  here  diversities  ol  race,  of  lancua^e, 
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of  custom,  of  natural  rewmrces,  and  of  Intellectual  forces  at  least 
M  gr^at  as  those  which  prevailed  In  Europe. 

What  was  It  that  has  protected  us  from  the  tragic  Involvements 
Which  are  today  making  the  Old  World  a  new  cockpit  of  old 
Struggles?  The  answer  Is  easily  found.  A  new  and  powerful 
Ideal— that  of  the  community  of  nations— sprang  up  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Americas  became  free  and  Independent.  It  was 
nurtured  by  statesmen,  thinkers,  and  plain  people  for  deca<les. 
Gradually  It  brought  together  the  Pan  American  group  of  gov- 
ernments: today  It  has  fused  the  thinking  of  the  peoples  and  the 
desires    of    their    responsible    representatives    toward    a    common 

Objective.  ,    „     . 

The  result  of  this  thinking  has  been  to  shape  a  typically  Ameri- 
can Institution.  This  Is  the  Pan  American  group,  which  works 
In  open  conference  by  open  agreement.  We  hold  our  conferences 
not  BS  a  result  of  wars  but  as  the  result  of  our  will  to  peace. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  to  hold  conferences  such  as  ours,  which 
meet  every  6  years.  It  Is  necessary  to  fight  a  major  war.  xintll  ex- 
haustion or  defeat  at  length  brings  governments  together  to  recon- 
Btruct  their  shattered  fabrics. 

Greeting  a  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  In  1936.  I  took  occasion 

to  say: 

"The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  another  part  of  the  world  would 
•ffect  us  and  threaten  our  good  In  a  hundred  ways.  And  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  any  nation  or  nations  must  of  necessity  harm 
our  own  prosperity.  Can  we.  the  republics  of  the  New  World,  help 
the  Old  World  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  Impends?  Yes;  I  am 
confident  that  we  can." 

I  still  have  that  confidence.  There  Is  no  fatality  which  forces 
the  Old  World  toward  new  catastrophe.  Men  are  not  prisoners  ol 
fate  but  only  prisoners  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  within 
themselves  the  power  to  become  free  at  any  moment. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  a  great  nation  referred  to  his 
country  as  a  "prisoner"  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  little  later,  an- 
other chief  of  state,  on  learning  that  a  neighbor  country  had  agreed 
to  defend  the  Independence  of  another  neighbor,  characterized  that 
agreement  as  a  "threat"  and  an  "encirclement."  Yet  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  encircling,  or  threatening,  or  imprisoning  any  peace- 
ful nation  by  other  peaceful  nations.  We  have  reason  to  know  this 
In  our  own  experience. 

Pot  Instance,  on  the  occasion  o*  a  visit  to  the  neighboring 
DcMnlnlon  of  Canada  last  summer,  I  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  Join  In  defending  Canada  were  she  ever  attacked  from  over- 
seas. Again  at  Lima.  In  December,  the  21  American  nations  Joined 
to  a  declaration  that  they  would  coordinate  their  conunon  efforts 
to  defend  the  Integrity  of  their  institutions  from  any  attack  direct 
or  Indirect. 

At  Buenos  Aires,  in  1936.  all  of  us  agreed  that  In  the  event 
of  any  war  or  threat  of  war  on  this  continent  we  woxild  consult 
together  to  remove  or  obviate  that  threat.  Yet  In  no  case  did  any 
American  nation  regard  any  of  these  understandings  as  making 
any  one  of  them  a  "prisoner."  or  as  "encircling"  any  American 
country,  or  u  a  threat  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Measures  of  this  kind  taken  in  this  hemisphere  are  taken  as 
guaranties  not  of  war  but  of  peace,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
nation  on  this  hemisphere  has  any  will  to  aggression,  or  any 
desire  to  establish  dominance  or  mastery.  Equally,  because  we 
are  Interdependent,  and  because  we  know  It,  no  American  nation 
■eeks  to  deny  any  neighbor  access  to  the  economic  and  other  re- 
aouces  which  It  must  have  to  live  in  prosperity. 

In  theee  circumstances  dreams  of  conquest  appear  to  us  as 
ridiculous  as  they  are  criminal.  Pledges  designed  to  prevent  ag- 
gression, accompanied  by  the  open  doors  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  bound  together  by  common  will  to  cooperate  peacefully,  make 
warfare  between  us  as  outworn  and  useless  as  the  weapons  of  the 
Stone  Age.  We  may  proudly  boast  that  we  have  begun  to  realize  In 
Pan  American  relations  what  civilization  In  Intercourse  between 
countries  really  means. 

If  that  process  can  be  successful  here.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that 
a  similar  Intellectual  and  spiritual  process  may  succeed  elsewhere? 
Do  we  really  have  to  assume  that  nations  can  find  no  better  meth- 
od* of  realizing  their  destinies  than  those  which  were  used  by  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  1,500  years  ago? 

The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate  today  has  no  quality  of 
weakness  In  It.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  It  and  to  defend  It  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  strength,  matching  force  to  force  If  any 
attempt  Is  made  to  subvert  our  Institutions  or  to  Impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  one  of  our  group. 

Should  the  method  of  attack  be  that  of  economic  pressure,  I 
pledge  that  my  own  country  will  also  give  economic  support,  so 
that  no  American  nation  need  surrender  any  fraction  of  Its  sov- 
ereign freedom  to  maintain  Its  economic  welfare.  This  Is  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima;  the  solidarity  of  the 
continent. 

The  American  fanUIy  of  nations  may  also  rightfully  claim,  now, 
to  speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  an  taterest.  wider 
than  that  of  the  mere  defense  of  our  sea-ringed  conttoent.  We 
know  now  that  the  development  of  the  next  generation  will  so 
Barrow  the  oceans  separating  us  from  the  Old  World  that  our 
custcans  and  our  actions  are  necessarUy  tovolved  with  hers. 

Beyond  question,  within  a  scant  few  years  air  fleets  will  cross 
the  ocean  as  easily  as  today  they  cross  the  closed  European  seas. 
Economic  functioning  of  the  world  becomes  Increasingly  a  unit;  no 
Interruption  of  It  anywhere  can  fall,  in  the  future,  to  disrupt  eco- 
nomic life  everywhere. 

The  past  generation  to  Pan  American  tnatters  was  concerned  with 
oonstrucUng   the  principles  and   the  mfwhanUnna  through  whlcb 


this  hemisphere  would  w<i-k  together.  But  the  next  generation 
wlU  be  concerned  with  the  methods  by  which  the  New  World  can 
live  together  with  the  Old, 

The  issue  is  really  wheth  »r  our  civilization  Is  to  be  dragged  toto 
the  tragic  vortex  of  unending  mUltarism  punctxiated  by  periodic 
wars,  or  whether  we  shall  x  able  to  matotain  the  ideal  of  peace. 
Individuality,  and  civilization  as  the  fabric  of  our  Uves.  We  have 
the  right  to  say  that  ther<  shall  not  be  an  organization  of  world 
affairs  which  permits  tis  no  choice  but  to  turn  our  countries  toto 
barracks,  unless  we  are  to  be  vassals  of  some  conquering  empire. 

The  truest  defense  of  th;  peace  of  our  hemisphere  must  always 
lie  In  the  hope  that  our  si  5ter  nations  beyond  the  seas  will  break 
the  bonds  of  the  ideas  whlc  h.  constrato  them  toward  perpetual  war- 
fare. By  example  we  can  it  least  show  them  the  possibility.  We, 
too,  have  a  stake  In  world  i  ffalrs. 

Our  will  to  peace  can  bt  as  powerful  as  our  will  to  mutual  de- 
fense; It  can  command  g  eater  loyalty,  devotion,  and  discipline 
than  that  enlisted  elsewhere  for  temporary  conquest  or  equally 
futile  glory.  It  will  have] Its  voice  in  determining  the  order  of 
world  affairs. 

This  Is  the  living  messag;  which  the  New  World  can  send  to  the 
Old.  It  can  be  light  opening  on  dark  waters.  It  shows  the  path 
of  peace. 


Neutrility  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TDM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mom  ay,  April  17,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HO  7 


Mr.  CONNALLY.     Ml} 
to  have  printed  in  the 
address  on  neutrality 


human  beings  are  living 
even  a  series  of  wars." 


loved   ones,   our   people. 


hold   this  sentiment   and 
committee,  now  realizing 
gress  may  make  relative 
United  States,  are  seeking 


belligerents  against  whom 

(3)  Shall   we   enact   no 
relying  on  existing  law;  o 

(4)  Shall  we  enact  the 
placing  all  articles  and 
and  Implements  of  war. 

The  purpose  and  effect 
clarified  to  the  minds  of 
a  widespread  mlsunderst 
and  effect  of  the  exlstlni 
legislation 

In  so  threatening  and 
understanding   and   sup 


KEY  PITTMAN,  OP  NEVADA,  APRIL 
15.  1939 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Record  a  very  interesting  and  able 
egislatlon  delivered  over  a  Nation- 
wide radio  hook-up  on  i  aturday,  April  15,  1939,  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman],  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  F  )reign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  <f  the  radio  audience,  the  President,  in 
his  sincere,  timely,  and  ap  )ealing  message  to  Chancellor  Hitler  and 
Duce  Mussoltol.  opened  hL  i  communication  by,  8a3rlng,  "You  realize. 
I  am  sure,  that  through!  lut   the  world   hvmdreds  of  millions  of 

oday  In  constant  fear  of  a  new  war  or 
^ever  In  the   history  of  the  world  was 


there  so  Imminent  and  dar  gerous  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  and  to  civilization.  Remembering  the  horrors  of  the  World 
War,  the  loss  and  destruction,  the  death  and  the  living  death  of  oxir 


Ihelr  President,  and  their  Congress  are 
determined  to  do  everything  possible  with  honor  to  keep  out  of  the 
next  foreign  war 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate 

determination  without  exception.  The 
the  vital  effect  any  determtoatlon  Con 
to  the  present  and  future  peace  of  the 
the  stocere  opinions  of  various  organized 
groups  In  our  country  an  I  the  ablest  historians  and  International 
lawyers.    There  are  only  lour  substantial  Issues: 

(1)  Shall  we  repeal  all  neutrality  and  peace  legislation  and  rely 
upon  the  International  \&\  r  as  advocated  to  the  legislation  proposed 
by  Senator  Kino,  of  Utah;  or 

(3)  Shall  we  grant  to  tl  e  President  the  discretion  to  define  from 
time  to  time  the  material  s  and  articles  the  export  of  which  shall 
be  embargoed  to  belligeri  nts.  and  by  proclamation  to  name  the 

such  embargo  shall  be  applied;  or 
further   neutrality   or   peace   legislation. 


legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Ptttman, 

naterials,   including   arms,   ammunition, 

upon  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  basis? 

of  such  proposed  legislation  Is  becoming 

the  committee,  but  there  Is  apparently 

ding  and  conftislon  as  to  the  purpose 

neutrality  legislation  and  the  proposed 


erlous  an  emergency  where  the  general 
rt  erf  any  proposed  legislation  by  the 
citizens  of  ova  country  l4  essential  to  the  exF>edltious  enactment 
Of  legislation  by  Congresi.  the  people  must  be  advised  as  to  the 
effect  of  any  legislation  |hat  may  be  enacted.  In  my  opinion  It 
wotild  be  disastrous  for  dur  Congress  to  repeal  the  existing  neu- 
trality laws,  even  toadequate  as  they  may  be  to  meet  the  Impend- 
ing situation.    Our  cltlzehs  and  otir  Oovenunent,  prior  to  and  at 
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the  time  we  entered  the  World  War.  were  acting  under  and  to 
obedience  to  the  llr.ed  principles  of  international  law.  Neither 
our  people  nor  our  Government  commKtrd  any  act  that  was  not 
aanctloned  by  Interna* lonal  law.  The  belligerents,  prior  to  our 
entry  Into  the  war.  during  a  period  of  many  months  violated  our 
every  rieht  as  a  neutral  under  International  law.  They  challenged 
and  Ignored  our  constant  protests  and  demands  for  the  respect 
of  our  neutral  rights.  Such  violations  were  the  sole  cause  that 
imp>elled  us  to  declare  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  All  of  the 
other  alleged  causes  are  baseless.  If  any  persons  doubt  this  asser- 
tion, let  them  read  the  great  speeches  that  were  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  4th  day  of  April  1917.  the 
day  that  the  Senate  adopted  the  war  resolution.  In  support  of 
this  contention  may  I  briefly  quote  from  the  speech  of  Senator 
Borah  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  I  take  It  that  no  one  will 
question  the  learn' ng.  patriotism,  and  love  of  peace  of  Senator 
Borah.    I  quote  from  that  speech  as  follows: 

"Our  commerce  has  been  destroyed;  our  ships  have  b?cn  driven 
from  the  ocean;  our  people  have  been  drowned  or  left  to  perish 
upon  the  midnight  sea.  What  more  could  a  people  do  to  evidence 
to  the  world  their  desire  for  peace  than  to  do  what  this  Nation 
has  done  for  the  last  few  years?  I  repeat  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  In  Justification  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  the 
past.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  mind  that  a  different  policy  is  not 
only  essential  to  the  protection  of  our  people  but  is  of  itself  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace. 

•'Under  the  condition  In  which  the  world  is  moving  today  we 
cannot  hope  for  protection  for  ourselves  unless  first  we  give  evi- 
dence of  our  Intention  to  protect,  and,  secondly,  our  determina- 
tion and  our  capacity  to  protect.     •     •     • 

"We  enter  this  war,  therefore,  not  disunited,  not  discordant,  but 
as  men  who  believe  that  their  rights  have  been  invaded,  their  priv- 
Ueges  assailed,  their  Government  attacked,  and  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  situation,  not  as  they  have  made  It.  but  as  others  have 
made  it  for  them.    •     •     • 

"Nevertheless,  here  are  a  hundred  million  people  united  In  spirit 
and  in  purpose,  determined  to  enter  the  struggle,  not  for  territory 
or  for  power  but  for  their  rights  and  their  honor,  without  which  we 
as  a  Nation  must  perish." 

If  we  repeal  all  neutrality  and  peace  legislation  and  resort  to 
international  law  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  our  citizens  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  rights 
under  international  law  and  pursue  the  same  policy  and  commit 
the  same  acts  that  they  did  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  illegal  submarine  war- 
fare will  be  conducted  not  only  against  the  vessels  of  the  belliger- 
ents, but  against  n?utral  vessels  of  our  own  country  and  against 
our  neutral  exports?  And  is  there  any  doubt.  If  these  events  take 
place,  that  the  same  controversies  will  arise  and  that  It  will  again 
be  the  duty  of  our  Goveriunent  under  such  policy  to  eventually 
protect  the  neutral  rights  of  our  citizens  to  an  extent  that  will 
probably  again  Impel  us  through  honor  and  duty  to  enter  another 
foreign  war? 

Prior  to  1917  when  we  entered  the  war.  we  maintained  for  our 
Government  the  same  national  policy  maintained  by  every  neutral 
government  throughout  the  world.  By  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  we  did  not  abandon  our  rights  under  inter- 
national law,  but  we  suspended  some  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
as  neutrals  to  their  relation  to  belligerents  during  war.  We  re- 
strained our  own  citizens  and  our  own  vessels  from  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  death  and  destruction,  that  contro- 
versies such  as  arose  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  might  be 
eliminated  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  all  of  our  people.  The 
danger  Is  too  great  at  this  time  to  abolish  all  control  over  the 
action  of  our  citizens  and  our  commerce. 

I  fully  realize  the  high  purpose  of  the  Thomas  amendment  and 
appreciate  the  strong  argiunents  that  have  been  made  in  Its  behalf 
by  great  organizations  In  this  country.  The  time  may  come  when 
such  character  of  legislation  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  Con- 
gress. There  Is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  any  attempt  to 
enact  such  legislation  at  the  present  would  accomplish  any  good. 
The  debate  upon  it  might  not  be  wise  and  its  defeat  would  have  an 
unfortunate  psychological  effect  both  at  home  and  abroad  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
oppose  the  Thomas  amendment  and  I  believe  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  Senate  are  opposed  to  It  at  this  t:me. 

But  may  I  assert  that  there  Is  no  Inconsistency  to  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Thomas  and  the  legislation 
proposed  by  me.  Such  proposed  acts,  however,  deal  with  entirely 
different  subjects  and  have  for  their  purpose  entirely  different  ends. 
The  Thomas  amendmsnt  Is  a  change  In  our  foreign  policy  with 
regard  to  foreign  governments.  The  legislation  that  I  suggest  la 
peculiarly  a  domestic  matter  proposing  further  restraints  upon  our 
own  citizens  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being 
klUed  and  their  prcperty  destroyed  by  belligerents,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  such  Illegal  destruction  would  again  Impel  us  to  go  to 
war. 

If  the  third  alternative  is  recommended  by  the  conunlttee  and 
adopted  by  Confess— that  is.  the  enactment  of  no  legislation  at 
this  session  of  Congress  relative  to  neutrality  and  peace — what  posi- 
tion will  ovir  Government  be  In  with  relation  to  the  next  war?  The 
cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  existing  law  terminate  on  May  1 
of  this  year.  After  the  termination  of  such  provisions  our  citizens 
may  transport  every  kind  of  articles  and  materials  to  belligerent 
countries  except  those  few  manufactured  articles  now  defined  by 
statute  as  "arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war. '  Would 
not  aU  belligerents  be  Just  as  totense  to  preventing  their  enemy 


fltmi  receiving  all  of  the  materials  that  enter  toto  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  or  that  are  directly 
used  In  the  destruction  of  human  life  as  they  would  be  to  intercept 
the  transportation  of  "artn-s.  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war" 
to  their  enemy?  Would  not  the  same  methods  be  adopted  as  were 
adopted  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  World  War?  Would  not  the 
same  controversies  over  the  legal  rights  of  our  citizens  arise? 
Would  not  our  Government  be  callinl  upKin  to  defend  those  rlghtJ? 
Would  not  the  results  probably  be  the  same  a.s  they  were  In  1917? 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  such  cash-and-carry  provisions  are 
reenacted.  The  President  has  the  discretion  tinder  the  existing 
law  to  place  in  effect  such  cash-and-carry  sv-stem  or  not  to  place  It 
to  effect.  He  also  has  the  discretion.  I  believe,  to  exempt  certain 
materials  from  the  cash-and-carry  system.  You  can  well  Imagine 
the  effort  of  thcs?  engaged  to  certain  production  to  have  their  prod- 
ucts exempted  from  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  law  It 
is  true  that  nothing  under  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  existing 
law  prevent  the  sale  to  anyone  in  the  United  States  of  any  article 
or  material  except  those  defined  as  "arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war."  provided  the  title  Is  transferred  to  some  foreigner 
before  export;  but  there  Is  a  certain  restriction  on  such  sales,  and 
the  profits  derived  by  sale  In  the  United  States  are  not  as  great  as 
the  profits  that  would  be  received  If  the  seller  delivered  the  goods 
through  a  combat  area  to  a  belligerent  country. 

Again,  the  present  law  Is  defective  In  that  It  grants  no  power  to 
prevent  our  ships  from  entering  a  combat  area.  The  bill  I  propose 
authorizes  the  President,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  to 
designate  combat  areas  within  which  our  vessels  shall  not  move. 
The  importance  of  this  provision  must  be  realized,  when  we  look 
beck  upon  the  immediate  cause  for  our  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war. 

In  February  1917  the  German  Government  notified  the  United 
States  that,  commencing  with  March  1,  it  would  establish  a  war 
zone  on  the  high  seas  commencing  at  the  tip  of  Norway  and  ex- 
tending to  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  hundreds 
of  miles  out  at  sea,  and  that  after  the  first  day  of  March  Germany 
would  sink  every  vessel  entering  that  zone,  neutral  as  well  as 
belligerent;  neutrals  engaged  m  trade  with  neutrals,  or  with  bel- 
ligerents; neutrals  carrying  contraband  of  war  or  noncontrataand 
of  war;  and  without  notice  and  without  any  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  on  board  such  vessels. 

That  was  not  only  contrary  to  every  concept  of  International 
law  but  w^as  brutal  beyond  expression.  Our  vessels  were  ordered 
off  the  high  seas.  Our  vessels  were  denied  the  freedom  of  the  open 
seas.  Between  March  1  and  April  6  when  we  entered  the  war.  a 
number  of  our  ves  els  were  stiuk  in  such  zone,  wXXix  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

If  my  proposed  legislation  Is  adopted,  the  President  In  such 
a  case  would  have  the  authority  to  declare  such  a  zone  as  was 
established  by  Germany  as  a  combat  zone.  In  which  our  vessels 
would  be  prohibited  from  entering.  He  had  no  such  authority  in 
1917,  and  he  has  no  such  authority  under  existing  law. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  the  proposed  Plttman  Act  all 
articles  and  materials.  Including  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war.  are  not  only  Included  In  the  "cash  and  carry" 
provisions  but  such  "cash  and  carry"  provisions  automatically 
and  immediately  go  into  effect  upon  the  declaration  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  or 
among  certain  powers,  as  do  the  other  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  are  incorporated  in  the  proposed  Plttman  Act. 

So  that  the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  may  b« 
safely  carried  to  the  suffering  civil  populations  of  warrlnsi  coun- 
tries, the  Plttman  Act  adds  another  provision  to  the  existing  law. 
That  provision  exempts  the  Red  Cross,  its  oflloers.  agents,  and 
employees,  and  the  vessels  that  It  may  charter  or  control,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

It  Is  very  unfortunate.  In  my  opinion,  that  great  peace  organ- 
izations and  organizations  of  patriotic  women  should  fall  to  sup- 
port the  Plttman  proposal  because  they  prefer  the  Thomas  bill. 
As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  they  are  different  subjects  and  should 
not  be  combined.  Their  purposes  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
A  peace  act.  to  be  respected,  must  be  universal  in  Its  administra- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  th»  chief  urge  of  these  societies  and  organizations 
In  support  of  the  Thomas  Act  is  to  obtain  aid  for  China  and  reprts- 
Bion  of  Japan.  My  sympathies  In  this  matter  are  too  well  known 
to  require  reassertion.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Plttman  proposed 
act  will  be  as  injurious  to  China  or  as  preferential  to  Japan  as 
pome  believe.  Japan  has  every  port  In  China  controlled.  NotMug 
shipped  into  a  port  of  China  can  reach  the  armies  of  Chlnn. 
Our  Government  vessels  cannot  engage  in  the  transp>ortation  of  war 
materials  to  either  country,  and  most  of  our  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
are  Government  vessels.  The  privately  owned  American  vessels  are 
not  engaged  In  the  trade  with  Burma  or  with  Russia,  which  today 
are  the  only  two  ports  of  entry  to  the  armies  of  China. 

China's  credit  position  with  the  iJnlted  States  would  not  tM 
affected.  China  must  depend  upon  her  sale  of  silver  to  the  United 
States  for  her  credit.  Such  EJtles  are  not  prohibited  under  nry  pro- 
posed act.  But.  be  that  as  It  may.  I  again  assert  that  a  domestic  act 
solely  for  the  protection  of  cur  own  citizens  must  be  universal  in 
Its  administration  in  the  United  States  as  to  all  governments  and 
all  peoples.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Pr..fldent.  and 
Congress  are  familiar  with  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Invasion 
cf  China  by  Japan  and  the  conduct  of  Its  war  of  aggression.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  know  that  since  1932,  when  Japan  in- 
vaded Manchuria,  Japan  has  been  in  constant  violation  of  the  Nine 
Power  Pact.     They  know  that  Japan  has  particularly  violated  tbat 
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elaufle  which  directly  affects  the  United  States,  where  it  wm  agreed 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  other  powers  that  the 
open  door  In  China  should  ever  be  maintained  and  that  none  of  the 
xiatlonals  of  any  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty  would  be  permitted 
to  obtain  any  special  privileges  and  sanctions  in  China  over  the 
natlonab  cf  any  other  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  nor  to  commit 
any  acts  prejudicial  to  nationals  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty.  This 
has  been  and  now  U  being  openly  and  admittedly  violated  by  Japan. 
Our  Oovernmcnt  has  been  protesting  against  these  violations  and 
others  for  months.  Japan  continues  to  Ignore  these  protests.  Our 
Oovernment  therefore  would  be  Justified  In  passing  special  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  such  violation. 

It  would  not  be  Improper,  In  the  circumstances,  in  my  opinion, 
to  authortee  ttie  President  to  place  such  restrictions  upon  our  trade 
with  Japan  as  might  be  necessary  to  induce  Japan  to  cease  such 
violations,  or  at  least  to  give  assurances  by  action  that  she  was 
taking  steps  that  would  terminate  such  violations  In  a  reasonable 
time.  I  cannot  understand  the  consistency  or  the  moral  attitude 
of  those  who  would  forbid  the  sale  of  manufactured  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  Implements  of  war  to  Japan  because,  as  they  say.  they 
are  unwilling  to  participate  In  the  murder  of  people,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  take  no  steps  to  prevent  the  export  to  Japan  of  all 
the  articles  and  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  They  seem  to  object  to  the 
export  of  manufactured  shells  and  Iximbs  with  which  to  murder 
Innocent  Chinese,  but  they  make  no  objection  to  the  shipment  of 
the  materials  to  Japan  with  which  Japan  does  manufacture  the 
shells  and  bombs  with  which  to  continue  such  destruction.  Japan 
would  rather  have  the  raw  materials  than  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. I>ecau8e  the  nmnufactured  articles  would  cost  much  more, 
and  Japan  has  cheap  labor  and  factories  with  which  to  manufac- 
ture such  Instruments  of  death.  China,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  lx«neflt  by  the  manufactured  articles,  as  she  has  few  munitions 
works  and  manufacturing  Institutions.  I  am  thinking  only  of  our 
own  peace.  I  have  not  hesitated,  personally,  to  express  my  abhor- 
rence of  dictator  governments,  because  those  governments,  through 
their  controlled  press,  have  continued  to  attack  and  ridicule  our 
form  of  government  and  Its  officers.  One  statement  that  I  made 
was  Incompletely  quoted,  or  garbled,  and  republished  In  totalitarian 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  their  own  people  that  the 
attacks  were  upon  them  and  not  up>on  their  Oovernment.  I  have 
no  hatred  for  any  people.  I  pity  those  who  are  deprived  of  all 
rights  under  the  totalitarian  powers. 

Dictators  have  sprouted  and  prematurely  withered  throughout 
Mil  history.  Their  governments  have  been  abolished  and  their 
domains  divided.  More  liberal  governments  have  arisen  Irom  the 
ashes  of  dictatorships.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  every  dictator  and 
every  dictator's  government. 

Over  4.000  years  ago,  so  the  Bible  records,  Belshazzar,  King  of 
Babylon  and  dictator  of  all  the  then  knov^-n  civilized  world,  had 
arbitrary  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  his  subjects.  Those  of 
his  own  race  were  Irhpoverished  and  maltreated,  while  those  of 
other  races  were  enslaved  Belshazzar  turned  from  the  worship  of 
God  to  worship  the  golden  idols;  and  at  the  great  feast,  when  he 
was  celebrating  his  own  absolute  power  and  Independence  of  God 
and  man.  a  hand  wrote  upon  the  walls  of  that  chamber  In  living 
light  the  words:  '^enc.  mene,  tekel,  upharsin." 

And  Daniel  was  called  in  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  thus  he  read  them  to  Belshazzar: 

"God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  It. 

"Thou  art  weighed  In  the  balances  and  art  found  wanting. 

*'Thy  kingdom  Is  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 

ICene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939 


LETTER  TO  THE  CHANCELOR  OP  THE  GERMAN  REICH  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoBO  the  letter  sent  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Adolf  Hitler,  Chancelor  of  the  German  Reich,  on 
the  subject  of  world  peace  or  a  cessation  of  aggressive  opera- 
tions, and  suggesting  a  conference  among  the  nations  to 
determine  upon  the  matters  involved  in  the  present  world 
chaotic  conditions. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  commimication  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  w  follows: 


The  White  Hovsb, 

AprU  14.  1939. 
His  Excellency  Aoolt  Hrrua :, 

Chancelor  of  the  Germt  n  Reich.  Berlin,  Germany: 

You  realize  I  am  sure  t  lat  throughout  the  world  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  are  living  today  In  constant  fear  of  a 
new  war  or  even  a  series  of  wars. 

The  existence  of  this  feir — and  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
flict— Is  of  definite  concert  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
whom  I  speak,  as  it  mu.st  a] »}  be  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemlj  phere.  All  of  them  know  that  any  major 
war,  even  If  it  were  to  be  i  onflned  to  other  continents,  must  bear 
heavily  on  them  during  its  continuance  and  also  for  generations  to 
come. 

Because  of  the  fact  thai  after  the  acute  tension  In  which  the 
world  has  been  living  durii  g  the  past  few  weeks  there  wotild  seem 
to  be  at  least  a  mcmentaiy  relaxation — because  no  troops  are  at 
this  moment  on  the  march-  —this  may  be  an  opjMrtune  moment  for 
me  to  send  you  this  messa{  e. 

On  a  previous  occasion  [  have  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the 
settlement  of  political,  eco  lomic.  and  social  problems  by  peaceful 
methods  and  without  resort  to  arms. 

But  the  tide  of  events  s  ;ems  to  have  reverted  to  the  threat  of 
arms.  If  such  threats  con  inue.  it  seems  Inevitable  that  much  of 
the  world  must  become  Int  olved  In  common  ruin.  All  the  world — 
victor  nations,  vanqulshe  i  nations,  and  neutral  nations — wiU 
suffer.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  world  is,  of  necessity,  such  a 
prisoner  of  destiny.  On  th  e  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the  leaders  of 
great  nations  have  It  In  tl  elr  power  to  liberate  their  peoples  from 
the  disaster  that  Impends  It  Is  equally  clear  that  in  their  own 
minds  and  in  their  own  h  SEU-ts  the  peoples  themselves  desire  that 
their  fears  be  ended. 

It  Is,  however,  unfortunately  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of 
recent  facts. 

Three  nations  In  Europe  and  one  In  Africa  have  seen  their  Inde- 
pendent existence  terminated.  A  vast  territory  In  another  Inde- 
pendent nation  of  the  Par  East  has  t>een  occupied  by  a  neighbor- 
ing state.  Reports,  which  we  trust  are  not  true,  insist  that  further 
acts  of  agrres.-icn  are  cont  mplated  against  still  other  Independent 
nations.  Plainly  the  worll  Is  moving  toward  the  moment  w^hen 
this  situation  must  end  in  catastrophe  unless  a  more  rational  way 
of  guiding  events  is  found 

You  have  repeatedly  as!  erted  that  you  and  the  German  people 
have  no  desire  for  war.     U  this  is  true,  there  need  be  no  war. 

Nothing  can  persuade  tt  e  peoples  of  the  earth  that  any  govern- 
ing power  has  any  right  oi  need  to  Infilct  the  consequences  of  war 
on  its  own  or  any  other  >eople  save  in  the  cause  of  self-evident 
home  defense. 

In  making  this  stateme  it  we  as  Americans  speak  not  through 
selfishness  or  fear  or  wea  :ness.  If  we  speak  now  It  Is  with  the 
voice  of  strength  and  wi  ;h  friendship  for  mankind.  It  Is  still 
clear  to  me  that  Interna  tlonal  problems  can  be  solved  at  the 
council  table. 

It  Is  therefore  no  answe  •  to  the  plea  for  peaceful  discussion  for 
one  side  to  plead  that  un  less  they  receive  assurances  beforehand 
that  the  verdict  will  be  tl  eirs,  they  will  not  lay  aside  their  arms. 
In  conference  rooms,  as  lii  courts,  it  Is  necessary  that  both  sides 
enter  upon  the  discussion  n  good  faith,  assuming  that  substantisJ 
Justice  will  accrue  to  both  and  it  is  customary  and  necessary  that 
they  leave  their  am>s  out  side  the  room  where  they  confer. 

I  am  convinced  that  thi  ■  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  greatly 
advanced  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  obtain  a  frank  state- 
ment relating  to  the  presei  it  and  future  policy  of  governments. 

Because  the  United  Stat  ;s,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Is  not  Involve  A  In  the  Immediate  controversies  which 
have  arisen  In  Europe,  I  ;rust  that  you  may  be  willing  to  make 
such  a  statement  of  polli  ;y  to  me  as  the  head  of  a  nation  far 
removed  from  Europe  In  order  that  I,  acting  only  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  obllgatloi.  of  a  friendly  intennedlsoy,  may  com- 
municate such  declaratioz  to  other  nations  now  apprehensive  as 
to  the  course  which  the  p  Jllcy  of  your  Government  may  take. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  assurance  that  your  armed  forces  will 
not  attack  or  Invade  the  territory  or  possessions  of  the  following 
Independent  nations:  PlnUnd,  Bstonla,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Prance,  Portugal.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  Lux- 
emburg. Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  Russia,  Btilgaria, 
Greece,  Turkey.  Iraq,  the  i.rablas.  S3rrta.  Palestine.  Egypt,  and  Iran. 

Such  an  assurance  cleaj  ly  must  apply  not  only  to  the  present 
day  but  also  to  a  future  sufllclently  long  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  work  by  peaceful  methods  for  a  more  permanent  peace.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  you  construe  the  word  "future"  to  apply  to 
a  minimum  period  of  aisured  nonaggresslon — 10  years  at  the 
least — a  quarter  of  a  centiry,  if  we  dare  look  that  far  ahead. 

If  such  assurance  Is  glvm  by  your  Government,  I  will  immedi- 
ately transmit  It  to  the  go  vemments  of  the  nations  I  have  named, 
and  I  will  simultaneous!;  Inquire  whether,  as  I  am  reasonably 
sure,  each  of  the  nations  mumerated  above  will  In  turn  give  like 
assurance  for  tran.'^mlssloni  to  you. 

Reciprocal  assurances  siich  as  I  have  outlined  will  bring  to  the 
world  an  Immediate  meas\  re  of  relief. 

I  propose  that  if  it  Is  given,  two  essential  problems  shall 
promptly  be  discussed  in  the  resulting  peaceful  surroundings,  and 


in  those  discussions  the 
gladly  take  part. 

The  discussions  which 
Uve  and  Immediate  mannet-  through  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 


Government  of   the  United   States   will 
have  in  mind  relate  to  the  most  efTec- 
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can  obtain  progressive  relief  from  the  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ment which  is  each  day  bringing  them  more  closely  to  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster.  Simuliaueously  the  Government  cf  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  lake  part  in  discucslcns 
looking  toward  the  most  practical  manner  of  opening  rp  avcnu?^ 
cf  International  trade  to  the  end  that  every  nation  of  the  earth  \ 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms  in  the  world  market 
as  well  as  to  possess  assurance  of  obtaining  the  materials  and 
products  of  peaceful  economic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  those  governments  other  than  the  United 
States  which  are  directly  interested  could  undertake  such  political 
discussions  as  they  may  consider  neccssarj-  or  desirable. 

We  recognize  complex  world  problems  which  affect  all  humanity 
but  we  know  that  study  and  dLsctxssion  cf  them  must  be  held  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  peace  cannot  exist 
if  negotiations  are  overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  force  or  by  the 
fear  of  war. 

I  think  you  will  not  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  frankness  In 
which  I  send  you  this  messape.  Heads  of  great  governments  In 
this  hour  are  literally  responsible  for  the  fate  of  humanity  in  the 
coming  years.  They  cannot  fail  to  hear  the  prayers  of  their  peo- 
ples to  be  protected  from  the  foreseeable  chaos  of  war.  History 
will  held  them  accountable  for  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  all — 
even  unto  the  least. 

I  hope  that  your  answer  will  make  It  possible  for  humanity  to 
lose  fear  and  regain  security  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  similar  message  Is  being  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

PaANKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 


Home-Front  Sabotage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  17,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLET 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Ernest  K. 
Lindley.  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  able  newspaper  men  in  the  United  States,  wrote  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  war  tax  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

HOME-FRONT  SABOTAGE THE  PmiSE  PATRIOTS 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

The  war-profits-taxation  bill,  introduced  last  week  by  Senator 
Bone  on  tiehalf  of  himself  and  49  other  Senators,  is  already  caiis- 
Ing  agony  in  various  quarters — among  them  the  New  York  Times, 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  and.  so  I  am  informed,  the  Communist 
Dally  Worker. 

Last  Satvirday  the  New  York  Times  announced  on  Its  front  page, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  among  the  ssnatorlal  sponsors  of  the 
bill  It  could  find  only  10  who  avowed  that  they  had  read  Its  full 
text.  This  is  a  183-page  revenue  bill.  Any  bill  of  such  length 
which  has  tjeen  read  line  by  line  by  10  Senators  before  it  has  been 
considered  in  committee  is  a  bill  which  has  commanded  unusual 
attention.  In  fact,  as  much  can  be  said  of  any  revenue  bill  which 
has  been  digested  line  by  line  at  any  time  by  10  Senators,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  worked  on  it  In  committee.  I 
suspect  that  the  bill  had  not  been  read  line  by  line  by  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  before  last  Saturday. 

But  the  New  York  Times  knows  the  substance  of  the  bill — and 
so  do  the  Senators  of  all  parties  who  are  Its  sponsors.  The  sub- 
stance is  to  be  found  on  four  pages — 7,  8.  and  9,  which  set  up 
certain  tax  schedules,  and  183.  which  makes  these  tax  schedules 
effective  upon  the  declaration  by  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  government. 

For  corporations  the  bill  sets  up  a  tax  of  15  percent  on  the  first 
2  percent  of  profits  on  the  adjusted  declared  value  of  the  corpora- 
tion's capital  stock,  25  percent  on  the  next  4  percent  of  profits,  and 
100  percent  on  all  profits  In  excess  of  6  percent. 

For  Individuals  the  bill  reduces  the  personal  exemption  to  tSOO 
for  an  unmarried  worker,  and  to  $1,000  for  a  married  worker,  with 
an  allowance  of  $100  for  each  dependent.  It  applies  a  normal  tax 
of  6  percent  on  all  taxable  Income  and  a  surtax  which  rises  from 
10  percent  on  net  income  of  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  to  93  per- 
cent on  net  Income  In  excess  of  $20,000. 

Miss  Thompson  says  that  to  adopt  this  war-tax  bill  would  "give 
notice  to  the  world  and  ourselves  that  we  shall  accompany  war 
with  revolution."  s^nd  so  "make  an  xnternaUonal  promise  to  commit 


suicide  "  The  New  York  Times  says  it  would  "practically  Insure 
our  Industrial  d:sorganlzatlon  at  the  very  moment  when  our  In- 
dustry would  be  called  upon  to  function  at  Its  highest  pitch." 

So  we  are  warned  that  if  corporations  and  Individuals  with  large 
Incomes  were  so  heavily  taxed  they  would  be  too  discouraged  to 
work  for  the  victory  of  their  country.  In  short,  there  would  b« 
sabotage  en  th2  heme  front. 

How  much  income  and  how  much  profit  are  necessary  to 
Induce  these  patriots  of  the  home  front  to  work  while  their 
country  is  at  war?  Both  the  New  York  Times  and  Miss  Thompson 
suggest  that  It  would  be  nice  If  war-profits  taxes  were  to  take 
only  the  excess  over  normal  pi-acetlme  profit.  The  Now  York 
Times  proposes  that  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  persoxial 
Income. 

So  we  are  warned  that  American  corporations  and  recipient* 
of  large  Incomes  won't  do  their  part  In  the  event  of  war  unless 
they  are  assured  of  approximately  their  peact-ttme  proflu  and 
Incomes. 

If  that  Is  so.  It  Is  well  to  know  It  before  a  single  American 
youth  Is  dispatched  to  face  a  foreign  foe. 

I  doubt  that  most  managers  of  American  business  and  most 
recipients  of  large  incomes  are  Inclined  to  be  so  treasonable  as 
Miss  Tliompson  and  the  New  York  Times  credit  them  with  being. 

Morally  there  can  be  only  one  attitude  toward  the  bill  c^ 
Senator  Bone  and  his  49  colleagues.  That  Is  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  will  permit  corporations  to  make  a  sut>stantial 
profit  and  individuals  remaining  safely  at  home  to  enjoy  substan- 
tial incomes  while  others  are  risking  their  lives  at  the  front. 

But  as  a  practical  compromise,  the  bill  seems  rea.soiiable.  It  1« 
designed  to  prererve  the  system  of  private  enterprise  during  the  war. 
It  permits  capltzil  to  receive  Its  wage.  It  Is  an  alternative — probably 
the  only  alternative  acceptable  to  the  American  people^to  the 
socialization  of  important  enterprises  during  a  war.  It  will  stlU 
permit  many  thousands  of  people  at  home  to  receive  larger  remun- 
erations than  are  paid  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

On  the  economic  side.  Senator  Bone's  tax  schedule,  or  something 
approximating  it,  would  restrain  a  war  Infiatlon.  We  had  one 
during  the  late  World  War,  largely  because  we  dldnt  tax  heavily 
enough.  The  next  time  the  Infiatlon  may  be  worse.  A  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  policy  is  the  best  check  on  Inflation. 

Some  of  the  support  for  this  bill  arises,  of  course,  from  the  belief 
that  It  will  help  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  It  will  not  keep  us  out  of 
any  war  in  which  we  belong  because  we  have  a  vital  interest  at 
stake.  But  it  should  subdue  agitation  for  war,  not  only  by  those 
who  would  profit  from  It.  but  by  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  a 
threat  to  their  purses,  feel  free  to  Indulge  their  personal  animosities 
at  the  expense  of  other  people's  sons  and  fathers. 


Introductory  Address  by  Secretary  Ickes  at  Marian 

Anderson  Concert       1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY  ] 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17,  1939      , 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HAROLD    L.    ICKES    AND    COMMENT    BT 

THEODORE  MITCHELL         ■ 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  intro- 
ductory speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  last  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, in  Washington,  D.  C.  with  a  comment  made  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Theodore  Mitchell,  of  Newark.  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  and  the  comment 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  great  auditorium  under  the  sky  all  of  us  are  free. 
When  God  gave  us  this  wonderful  outdoors  and  the  sun.  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  He  made  no  distinction  of  race  or  creed  or 
color.  And  130  years  ago  He  sent  to  us  one  of  His  truly  great  In 
order  that  he  might  restore  freedom  to  those  from  whom  we  had 
dlsregardfully  taken  it.  In  carrying  out  this  taek  Abraham  Lin- 
coln laid  down  his  life,  and  so  It  Is  as  appropriate  as  It  Is  fortu- 
nate that  today  we  stand  reverently  and  humbly  at  the  base  of 
this  memorial  to  the  great  emancipator  while  glorious  tribute  it 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  a  daughter  of  the  race  from  which 
he  struck  the  chains  of  slavery. 

Facing  us  down  the  Mall  beyond  the  Washington  Monument 
which  we  have  erected  as  a  symbol  of  the  towering  stature  and 
fame  of  him  who  fotindcd  this  republic,  there  Is  rising  a  memorial 
to  that  other  great  Democrat  In  our  short  history.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  proclaimed  that  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
which   Abraham   Lincoln   bcheved   In  so   implicitly   and   took   ao 
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•erlously.  In  our  own  time,  too  many  pay  mere  Up  service  to 
these  twin  planets  In  our  democratic  heaven.  There  are  those, 
even  In  thl«  great  Capital  of  our  democratic  republic,  who  are 
either  too  timid  or  too  indifferent  to  lift  up  the  light  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  carried  aloft. 

Oenlus.  like  JuBtlce.  is  blind.  For  genius  has  touched  with  the 
tip  of  her  wing  this  woman  who.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  great 
mind  of  Jefferson.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln, 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  among  us  today  a  free  Individual  in  a 
free  land.  Genliis  draws  no  color  line.  She  has  endowed  Marian 
Anderson  with  such  a  voice  as  lifts  any  individual  above  his  fel- 
Icrws.  as  Is  a  matter  of  exultant  pride  to  any  race.  And  so  It  Is 
fitting  that  Marian  Anderson  should  raise  her  voice  In  tribute  to 
the  noble  Lincoln,  whom  mankind  will  ever  honor. 

We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Marian  Anderson  for  coming  here  to 
King  to  ua  today. 

[Comment  of  Theodore  Mitchell] 
I  think  Mr  Ickcs  struck  at  a  vital  point  when  he  remarked 
about  "Up  service"  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  other  liberties 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  The  whole  concert  and  Its  sig- 
nificance cannot  but  be  felt  by  the  American  people.  I  feel  proud 
to  say  that  we  have  a  Government  that  not  only  gives  "Up 
service"  but  actually  practices  the  American  principles  enunciated 
by  Lincoln.  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  other  great  Americans. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Theodore  Mttcueix. 


Unemployment  and  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  17.  1939 


/ 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JAMES    P.    BYRNES.    OP    SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  on  April  16  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes]  delivered  an 
address  on  the  American  forum  of  the  air  from  station 
WOL.  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  subject  of 
Viemplojmient  and  relief,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  normal  way  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living  Is  by  employment  In 
private  enterprise.  However,  to  expect  the  millions  of  unemployed 
to  secure  employment  In  private  enterprise  this  year  or  for  years 
to  come  Is  to  indulge  In  wishful  thinking.  To  expect  local  govern- 
ments to  be  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  these  millions  Is  to  Indulge 
In  wishing  without  thinking.  Some  persons  who  admit  that  local 
governments  cannot  furnish  the  funds  for  a  work  program  contend 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate  the  money  and 
permit  It  to  be  disbursed  by  the  officials  of  local  governments. 

Some  of  our  Republican  friends  urge  that  a  work  program  be 
administered  by  a  bipartisan  board  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  In  the  States  by  similar  boards  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  bipartisan  board.  If  a  Democratic 
President  appoints  such  a  board,  the  Republicans  appointed  are 
the  kind  of  Republicans  who  support  a  Democratic  President.  If 
a  Republican  President  appoints  the  board,  the  Democrats  se- 
lected must  prove  that,  after  all.  they  are  not  very  staunch  Demo- 
crats. No  board  or  commission  can  administer  a  work  program. 
It  must  be  done  by  an  individual,  clotlied  with  power  and  held 
accountable  by  the  people. 

A  board  can  act  in  a  quasl-Judlclal  capacity.  It  cannot  suc- 
cessfully perform  executive  functions.  If  a  work  program,  dally 
requiring  quick  decision  on  hundreds  of  questions,  were  admin- 
istered by  a  board,  the  board  would  become  a  debating  society 
and  while  the  members  debated  the  unemployed  would  suffer. 
It  could  be  made  to  operate  efficiently  only  by  appointing  to  the 
txmrd  one  Edgar  Bergen  and  four  Charlie  McCarthys 

If  the  United  States  Government  should  collect  the  money 
from  the  people  and  turn  It  over  to  the  States  with  the  power 
to  determine  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  It  would  mean 
In  many  States  a  dole  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  The 
American  people  are  opposed  to  the  dole  for  the  able-bodied. 
If  the  law  required  a  wcrk  program  we  would  have  not  simply 
48  W.  P.  A.'s  with  different  patterns  In  each  State,  but  we  would 
have  several  thousand  different  programs,  l>ecatise  by  the  States 
the  money  would  be  turned  over  to  the  towns  and  townships  in 
the  various  States. 


Turning  Federal  funds  over  to  the  States  for  administration 
would  mean  more  politics  instead  of  less  politics  in  administra- 
tion. When  the  Congress  first  appropriated  fimds  for  relief,  tha 
administration  was  lelt  t3  the  States.  The  restUt  was  that  in 
three  States  funds  had  tJ  t)e  withdrawn  and  in  one  State  tha 
Governor  was  indicted  an  J  convicted  for  misuse  of  funds. 

State  officials  are  no  lietter  nor  worse  than  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  elected  by  the  same  people.  But 
there  Is  this  difference:  All  of  the  people  realize  they  furnish 
through  taxation  the  fui  ds  of  State  governments  while  many 
of  the  people  apparently  relieve  that  Federal  funds  come  either 
from  big  business  or  frora  a  Christmas  tree.  Many  State  officials 
win  fight  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  State  government  but 
will  fight  with  even  greater  vigor  to  imbalance  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Much  of  the  sentimen;  in  favor  of  administration  by  local 
governments  Is  due  to  th(  ■  mistaken  impression  that  the  persons 
eligible  for  Jobs  are  select 'd  by  Federal  officials.  The  fact  is  that 
the  persons  holding  W.  P  A.  Jobs  are  certified  by  local  agencies. 
If  there  is  favoritism  oi  corruption  the  fault  lies  with  local 
officials  and  not  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Social -security  funds  a'e  administered  by  State  officials,  and 
today  we  hear  many  complaints.  The  States  should  supervise 
assistance  to  the  aged  aid  helpless,  because  the  expression  of 
mercy  and  charity  by  neii  hbors  Is  most  effective.  But  the  States 
have  a  sufficiently  difflcu  t  problem  in  administration  relief  to 
unemployables  without  mdertaklng  to  administer  work  pro- 
gram funds,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  which  would  come  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  rather  surprising  o  hear  the  party  of  Lincoln  advocating 
that  the  States  remain  In  the  political  imlon.  but  secede  from  the 
economic  union.  The  fa*  t  Is  no  one  ever  heard  of  Republicans 
urging  that  States  admin  ister  Federal  funds  for  a  work  program 
untU  last  November  when  as  a  result  of  a  temporary  lapse  in  the 
political  thinking  of  the  ]  teople,  they  happened  to  elect  a  nvimber 
of  Republican  Governors. 

Unemployment  Is  a  nat  onal  problem;  not  only  do  I  say  so.  but 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  says  so.  It  Is  true  that  he 
advocated  transferring  th<  administration  of  the  law  to  the  States 
because  Dr.  Gallup's  pol  stated  that  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  people  believed  th ;  States  should  supervise  such  expendl- 
tiires.  But  in  the  first  pa  -t  of  his  speech  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated:  "It  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  unempljyed."  The  Senator  was  right,  and  the 
Federal  Government  canr  ot  shirk  Ita  responslbUlties  to  discharge 
what  he  caUed  a  prlmar  '  duty  simply  because  of  a  poU  by  Dr. 
Gallup. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  mi  ,ke  some  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
this  most  serious  problem,  the  Unemployment  Committee  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  authorize  me  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  on 
this  subject.  Recognlztni  that  otn-  relief  agencies  were  created 
during  a  period  of  emerj  ency  without  relation  to  each  other,  Z 
have  attempted  to  view  tl  e  picture  as  a  whole. 

By  making  more  libera,  payments  for  dependent  children,  the 
blind,  and  for  old-age  aasistance.  this  plan  would  remove  these 
beneficiaries  from  the  fiel(  i  of  Government  employment. 

Unemployment-compeni  atlon  laws  have  been  In  operation  in  all 
the  States  only  since  Jar  uary  1.  1939.  These  laws  have  not  yet 
received  a  fair  trial.  ThI  s  bill  provides  a  minimum  amount  for 
unemployment  compensat  Ion.  It  shortens  to  1  week  the  time  a 
man  must  wait  for  such  )ayment«.  It  lengthens  to  13  weeks  the 
time  he  can  receive  con  pensation  If  he  continues  unemployed. 
These  laws  cover  60  perce  u  of  the  wage  earners,  and  for  a  period 
of  13  weeks  will  remove  I  tiousands  from  the  field  of  Government- 
work  programs. 

The  bill  provides  an  aldltlonal  cooperative  program  with  the 
States  on  a  50-50  basis,  pi  ovldlng  assistance  for  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals who,  because  of  mental  or  physical  disabihty,  are  vmable 
to  secure  gainful  employment. 

Today  sympathetic  loc)  1  officials  certify  these  people  to  work 
programs  where  the  averaj  ;e  cost  Is  $1,000  per  man  per  year.  Their 
disabilities  make  them  v  aable  to  perform  satisfactory  work  and 
bring  criticism  upon  the    )rogram. 

Realizing  that  those  n  it  covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  unemployed  for  a  period  longer  than  thac  for  which  com- 
pensation Is  paid  wUl  stll  present  a  problem,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  public  works  agency.  I  ito  that  agency  there  will  be  transferred 
W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  the  cc  QStructlon  work  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Btireau  of  Pub  ic  Roads,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  C.  C.  C. 
The  director  of  this  agen:y,  like  the  Chief  of  SUA  of  the  Army, 
viewing  unemployment  conditions  throughout  the  Nation  and  hav- 
ing in  advance  approved  '  tork  projects,  can  order  them  to  proceed 
in  a  particular  section  w:  lenever  conditions  demaiKi  It. 

As  to  such  projects  as  lave  been  administered  by  W.  P.  A.  and 
P.  W.  A.,  the  bin  requires  that  a  State  must  contribute  an  average 
of  one-third  of  the  total  xwt  of  all  projects.  This  does  not  mean 
one-third  of  each  projec;,  but  means  that  if.  for  Instance,  the 
official  In  charge  accepts  1 1  smaller  contribution  on  a  sewing-room 
project,  he  must  requln  a  larger  contribution  on  some  other 
project  In  order  to  malntiln  the  average  of  at  least  one-third. 

In  addition  to  the  conitnictlon  work  of  W.  P.  A.,  the  so-called 
white-collar  projects  will  be  transferred,  but  with  this  modlflca' 
tlon.  that  the  agency  cannot  transfer  Its  funds  to  other   depart 
ments  for  so-called  Federal  projects  and  cannot  \iselts  funds  for 
any  project  for  which  tt  ere  Is  no  local  contribution. 

By  merging  all  of  the  Iconstructlon  work,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  grant  funds  for  conaiructlon  work  by  local  governments.   In 
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one  agency,  administration  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced.  We 
will  bring  to  an  end  the  com.petltion  between  Federal  departments 
to  spend  money  In  the  States  and  bring  to  an  end  the  "shopping" 
by  local  officials  for  funds  from  various  departments.  It  will  make 
It  possible  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
reach  the  persons  who  are  actually  out  of  emplojrment  and  In 
need  of  assistance. 

In  communities  dependent  upon  one  industry,  the  shutting 
down  of  that  Industry  presents  a  serious  problem  to  Its  people. 
In  like  manner,  technological  developments  force  a  readjustment 
among  workers.  In  such  cases  It  Is  often  difficult  to  teach  an  old 
man  a  new  trade.  The  chances  are  he  will  remain  unemployed  and 
In  need  of  assistance,  but  the  younger  man  should  be  trained  to 
perform  other  work  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  private  enter- 
prise.   The  bUl  provides  for  such  training. 

In  the  emergency,  appropriation  bills  were  hurriedly  consid- 
ered to  relieve  what  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  problem,  and 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  In  the  discretion  of 
department  officials.  Recognizing  this  problem  now  as  a  permanent 
one,  this  bill  seeks  to  have  Congress  provide  the  formula  for  the 
allotment  of  funds  Instead  of  permitting  the  money  to  be  dis- 
bursed In  the  discretion  of  an  individual. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  selection  of  administrative  officials 
under  the  clvll-eervlce  laws  and  this,  coupled  with  the  bill  which 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  making  It  a  criminal  offense  to  use 
political  influence  to  secure  Jobs  or  Intimidate  employees.  Is  bound 
to  result  In  great  Improvement  in  the  administration  of  these 
funds. 

The  officials  who  have  administered  the  work-relief  programs 
were  called  UF>on  to  perform  the  most  difficult  task  ever  con- 
fronted by  Government  officials.  For  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  there 
was  no  precedent.  Nation-wide  organizations  were  formed.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  were  put  to  work.  These  workers  were 
selected  by  local  officials — by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Mis- 
takes were  made  bv  administrative  officials,  as  mistakes  will  always 
be  made  by  human  beings.  You  cannot  employ  millions  of  people 
without  giving  Jobs  to  some  who  are  loafers  and  some  who  are 
criminals. 

Projects  were  selected  and  applied  for  In  each  case  by  the  local 
officials.  Inevitably  there  were  some  of  little  or  no  value.  But 
the  character  of  projects  Improved  and  today  In  every  county  and 
State  there  are  hospitals,  schoolhouses,  airports,  and  public  roads, 
testifying  to  the  permanent  Increase  In  the  assets  of  the  Nation. 
Recalling  the  conditions  existing  during  the  last  5  years,  I  know 
you  will  agree  that  this  was  a  marked  Improvement  In  the  morale 
of  the  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  Inauguration  of  these  work 
procrams. 

I  think  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  In  public  life  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made.  By  simply  citing  them  I  might  appeal  to 
your  humor  or  arouse  your  prejudices,  but  I  would  not  merit  your 
respect.  It  is  our  duty  to  solve  this  problem  which  is  aU  Impor- 
tant to  those  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  must  look  to 
government  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  important  also  to  the 
taxpayers  who  must  pay  the  bills. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  Is  no  place  for  petty, 
partisan  politics.     Hunger  knows  no  party  lines. 

The  man  who  will  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
through  the  levying  of  taxes  and  under  the  guise  of  relief,  use 
that  money  to  promote  his  political  fortunes  should  not  only 
forfeit  his  office,  but  should  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  decent  p>eople. 

The  bill  we  have  reported  to  the  Senate  Is  not  a  complete  rem- 
edy for  the  unemployment  problem.  It  is.  however,  an  honest 
effort  to  direct  the  expenditures  of  the  funds  of  the  Government 
available  for  this  purpose  In  such  manner  as  to  secure  for  those 
who  are  unemployed  the  greatest  possible  benefits  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  to  the  American  people. 


The  President's  Address — One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Departure  of  George 
Washington  to  Take  Oath  as  First  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  17.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT  AT    MOUNT 
VERNON.  APRIL  14.  1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  Mount  Vemon  on  Api-il  14, 
1939,  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
departure  of  George  Washington  to  take  the  oath  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mme.  Regent,  Mr.  Director  General,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  come  to  the  home  of  Ge<irge  Washington  today  m  memory  of 
another  day.  exactly  150  years  ago.  when  the  owner  of  Mount  Vernon 
received  a  message  from  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Here  In  his  beloved  Moimt  Vernon  he  listened  to  the  formal 
message  from  the  Ckingress  announcing  his  election  aa  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Charles  Thomson,  his  guest,  had  ridden  hither  from  New  York 
to  bring  It — Charlee  Thomson,  native  of  County  Derry  In  Ireland,  a 
Pennsylvania  Irishman,  with  a  passionate  zeal  for  liberty,  who, 
through  15  eventful  years,  had  served  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress 

We  who  are  here  today  can  readily  Tlsuallze  that  scene  from  this 
porch — the  sprouting  lawn,  the  budding  trees  and  the  dogwoods, 
and  the  majestic  Potomac  running  by  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We 
can  visualize  the  thoughts,  too,  which  flowed  through  General 
Washington's  mind.  Saying  farewell  to  his  Army  in  1783.  the 
Independence  of  the  Colonies  assured,  he.  already  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  had  returned  to  his  beloved  Mount  Vemon  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  h!«  task  was  done  and  that  he  would 
live  a  happy  and  useful  life  on  his  broad  acres  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

But  trying  times  still  lay  ahead  for  the  struggling  Nation,  and' 
those  years  after  1783  proved  the  most  critical  peace  years  in  all 
our  history. 

CaUed  from  his  home,  he  had  presided  with  skill  and  patience 
over  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  And  anxiety  and 
doubt  had  attended  him  for  many  months  thereafter  while  he 
waited  for  belated  news  that  the  Constitution  itself  had  been 
ratified  bv  the  States. 

I  take  It  that  when  the  permanent  framework  of  the  Union  had 
been  assured  in  the  summer  of  1788,  the  elections  ordered,  and  the 
First  Congress  summoned.  General  Washington  must  have  known 
that  the  task  of  the  Presidency  would,  without  question,  fall  on 
him. 

It  meant  that  once  more  he  would  leave  Mount  Vemon  behind 
him.  with  no  certainty  of  his  return,  and  that  on  his  shoulders.  In 
the  far-off  North,  would  lie  the  burden  of  Initiating  the  civil 
leadership  of  a  new.  untried  Republic. 

He  knew  that  his  would  be  the  taek  of  ending  uncertainty. 
Jealousy  between  the  several  States  and  creating,  with  the  help  of 
the  Congress,  a  functioning  national  government  fit  to  take  its 
place  among  the  organized  nations  of  the  world. 

Two  days  later  he  and  his  family  were  to  set  forth  on  that  long 
and  difficult  Journey  by  highway  and  ferry  and  barge,  which  was 
to  culminate  in  his  inauguration  as  President  on  the  balcony 
of  Federal  Hall  in  New  York  on  April  30,  1789. 

Doubtless  on  this  very  porch  he  sat  with  Charles  Thomson, 
hearing  at  first-hand  of  the  long  efforts  of  the  first  Senate  and 
the  first  House  of  Representatives  to  obtain  a  quortim.  learning 
of  the  unanimity  by  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  were  cast 
for  him,  listening  to  the  precedents  that  were  being  set  In  ths 
conduct  of  the  first  Legislature  under  the  Constitution,  and 
thinking  doubtless  that  his  own  every  move  from  that  day  on 
for  many  years  to  come  would  be  chronicled  for  .future  genera- 
tions and  thereby  set  the  tempo  and  the  customs  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

But  I  am  to  be  forgiven  If  I.  the  thirty-first  President,  dwell  far 
a  moment  on  the  feelings  within  the  heart  of  him  who  was  about 
to  be  the  first  President. 

Washington  was  essentially  a  man  close  to  Mother  Earth.  HU 
early  training  on  a  plantation,  his  profession  of  surveyor,  hit 
studies  in  agriculture  and  the  development  of  farm  lands  were 
never  replaced  by  his  outstanding  military  service  under  Braddock 
or  as  Commander  In  Chief  for  the  8  years  of  the  Revolution. 

We  know  that  when  Mount  Vemon  came  to  him  by  Inherltanea 
here  his  heart  was  planted  for  all  time.  Here  he  could  talk  with  his 
neighbors  about  the  Improvement  of  navigation  on  the  river,  about 
grist  mills  on  the  creeks,  about  the  improving  of  highways,  about 
the  dream  of  a  canal  to  the  western  country,  atxiut  saw  mills  and 
rotation  of  crops,  about  the  topsoil.  which  even  then  had  begun  to 
run  off  to  the  sea.  about  the  planting  of  trees,  new  varieties  at  food 
and  fodder  crops,  new  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep. 

Here,  too,  he  had  his  books  and  was  in  touch  with  the  auttMxa 
and  artists  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 

Here  at  the  Junction  point  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  main  arteries  that  led  to  the  exciting  new  landt 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  travelers  and  the  news  stopped  at  hla 
door. 

Rightly  he  must  have  felt  that  his  labors  in  the  service  of  his 
State  and  of  his  Nation  had  rounded  out  his  contribution  to  the 
public  weal.  Rightly  he  felt  that  he  had  earned  the  privilege  of 
returning  for  all  time  to  the  private  life  which  had  been  his  dream. 
That  Washington  would  have  refused  public  service  If  the  call 
had  been  a  normal  one  has  always  been  my  belief.  But  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Presidency  had  come  to  him  In  a  time  of  real  crisis  and 
deep  emergency.  The  dangers  that  beset  the  young  Nation  were  as 
real  as  though  the  very  independence  Washington  had  won  for  It 
had  been  threatened  once  more  by  foreign  foes.  Clear  It  must  have 
t>een  that  the  permanence  of  the  Republic  was  at  stake  and  that  if 
the  new  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  thould  fail  In  its 
early  days,  the  several  States  falling  out  among  themselves  would 
become  so  many  small  and  weak  nations  subject  to  attack  and 
conquest  from  ovenea«. 
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80  It  came  about  that  once  more  he  put  from  him  the  life  he 
loved  so  well  and  took  upon  himself  the  Presidency.  

That  cannot  have  been  a  happy  day  for  Gen.  and  Mrs.  George 
Wafihlngton  on  the  14th  of  AprU  178*— a  day  of  torn  eniotions,  a 
day  of  many  regrets. 

The  decision  had  been  made.  We.  their  successors,  are  thankful 
for  that  decision  and  proud  of  It.  And  I  think  that  It  would  have 
made  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  happy  if  they  had  known  that 
150  years  later  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  would  appreciate  and 
xinderstand  how  they  felt  that  day  In  their  Mount  Vernon  home. 


Return    to    States    of    Responsibility    for    Relief 

Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  17.  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY.  OP  OREGON, 

APRIL  16,   1939 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday  evening 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  the  dis- 
tingxilshed  leader  of  the  Republican  minority,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  the  subject  of 
relief  administration.  The  address  cogently  sets  forth  a  phi- 
losophy with  which  I  cordially  agree  and  which  is  growing  in 
its  appeal  to  the  coimtry.  I  ask  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whenever  one  imdertakes  to  talk  calmly  and  rationally  about 
the  CTurent  relief  problem  his  effort  usually  is  mlsinteriM-eted.  So 
let  me  niake  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  effective  and  adequate  relief  for 
the  needy.  Republicans,  no  less  than  Democrats,  recognize  that 
tbe  Pederal  Qovemment  must  continue,  as  long  as  unemplo3rment 
Is  a  critical  problem,  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  its  relief. 
Indeed,  It  was  a  Republican,  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  who 
as  early  as  1894  made  the  first  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
Mt  up  a  work  program  to  fight  uncmplo3rment. 

Unemployment  Is  our  most  serious  domestic  problem.  It  is  a 
permanent  problem.  It  Is  a  national  problem.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  believe  tbat  the  granting  of  prompt  and 
adequate  aid  to  tlie  needy  unemployed  is  primarily  the  duty  of 
the  Pederal  Government.  The  Congress  has  taken  cognizance  of 
this  sentiment.  Appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  unemployment 
relief  has  become  an  established  policy  of  our  Government. 

In  advocating  abolition  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  return  to  the  States  and  localities  of  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  relief,  I  am  not  unsj-mi^athetic  with 
the  alms  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  as  an  agency  for  taking  care  of 
the  needy  and  deserving  appeals  to  human  sympathy.  Most  of 
those  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  are  genuinely  deserving.  Yet  it  Is  difil- 
eult  to  withhold  sympathy  from  an  institution  which,  despite  its 
glaring  defects  and  inadequacies,  does  take  care  of  persons  who  are 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  and  sympathy. 

However,  when  64  percent  of  the  voters  of  the  Nation  believe 
that  relief  should  be  administered  by  State  and  local  governments, 
something  should  be  done  to  give  effective  expression  to  their 
wishes.  And  when  53  percent  of  the  voters  are  convinced  that 
politics  plays  a  large  part  In  New  Deal  administration  of  relief  In 
their  communities,  it  Is  obviotis  that  the  crying  need  Is  for  a  relief 
program  which  will  prevent  recurrence  of  political  manipulation, 
favoritism,  and  intimidation.  The  figures  I  have  cited  are  not 
Itnclftil.  They  are  the  resvilt  of  a  poll  Just  made  public  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

Let  us  lock  at  Jiist  a  few  of  the  many  specific  instances  on  which 
are  based  this  Nation-wide  criticism  of  W.  P.  A.  We  find  evidence 
of  wasteful,  extravagant,  foolish,  and  needless  spending,  political 
favoritism  and  Intimidation  of  the  tinfortunate,  and  outright  graft. 

However,  I  do  believe  the  present  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  is 
probably  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  Instire  honest  and 
efficient  fulfillment  of  its  duty.  The  point  Is  that  its  structural 
defects  are  so  serious  that  It  Is  doubtful  If  it  Is  possible  to  operate 
the  present  organization  without  risk  of  periodic  scandals  The 
Issue  is  not  the  occasional  venality  of  individuals.  It  is  whether 
or  not  the  system  encourages  graft,  waste,  and  abuse  of  power. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  misuse  of  relief  funds  for  political  pur- 
poaee  within  the  organiaation  comes  from  ofBcials  of  the  agency 
Itaelf.  Former  Administrator  Harry  Hopkins  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  to  the  misvise  of  funds  in  last  year's  elections 
and  conceded  that  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  It. 


Colonel  Somervell,  W.  Pj  A.  Administrator  in  New  Tork  City,  re- 
cently stated  publicly: 

"There  has  been  crookolness  in  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  past,  and 
there  will  be  in  the  future.  We  have  found  persons  who  have 
gtolen  or  misappropriated  i  property.  We  have  found  persona  who 
have  connived  with  vendirs  in  the  sale  or  acceptance  of  mate- 
rials. We  have  found  pe-sons  who  have  padded  pay  rolls,  and 
shall  probably  find  more." 

Colcwiel  Somervell  mad(  this  comment  after  a  Pederal  grand 
jury  in  New  York  City  hid  urged  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  to  determine  tie  extent  of  graft  in  the  local  W.  P.  A. 
administration.  The  Jury  indicted  three  employees  of  the  agency 
for  selling  minor  administrative  Jobs.  It  also  reported  that  the 
evidence  indicated  a  general  laxity  In  the  administration  of 
public  works  and  shocklr  g  official  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on.  Somewhat  similar  Indictments  were  returned  in  New  Mexico. 
These  situations  serve  to  llltistrate  not  merely  the  urgent 
necessity  for  eliminating  waste  but  for  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  present  set-up. 

On  the  score  of  waste  und  extravagance,  W.  P.  A.  has  run  Its 
administrative  costs  up  »  a  point  higher  than  the  combined 
comparable  expenses  of  tl  e  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corpoi  atlon.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Railroad  Re  irement  Board,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  t  ie  Social  Security  Board. 

Administrative  expenditures  were  well  over  $5,000,000  a  month 
from  July  1938  to  Januajy  1939.  More  than  $4,000,000  a  month 
went  for  personal  services  alone.  This  serves  to  remind  that  there 
are  1.902  administrative  employees  in  Washington  and  32.670  in  the 
field,  receiving  salaries  that  range  up  to  $9,000  a  year.  The  W.  P.  A. 
monthly  expenditure  for  travel  and  subsistence  is  $500,000.  For 
telegrams  and  telephone  I;  Is  $150,000. 

As  examples  of  waste  1  nd  extravagance  In  the  expendltxire  of 
funds  for  sponsored  projec  Is.  I  might  mention  $100,000  for  a  beauty 
parlor  in  Cleveland  and  (  250.000  to  build  a  W.  P.  A.  propaganda 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  jthe  New  Deal  high  command  has  never 
sought  to  have  the  W.  P,  A.  economize.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  encouraged  to  waste  money  in  accordance  with  the  naive  New 
Deal  p\imp- priming  phllceophy  that  squandering  somehow  con- 
tributes to  economic  recoiery.  Let  us  look  at  the  outcome  of  that 
philosophy. 

In  1936  W.  P.  A.  expenditures  aggregated  $1,270,235,065;  in  1937, 
$1333,456.971;  and  in  19  38  they  totaled  $1,427,701,994.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  they  reached  the  staggering  total  of  $2,250.- 
000,000.  And  this  in  a  yea  r  in  which  unemployment-insurance  pay- 
ments and  other  social -wcurity  benefits  have  increased  hugely;  a 
year  In  which  Pederal  jubllc-vrorks  and  housing  programs  are 
reaching  their  Job-making  peaks. 
What  has  this  tremendous  spending  In  the  current  fiscal  year 


accomplished  in  priming 
1.900.000  persons  on  W.  P 


the  piunp?  In  January  1938  there  were 
A.  pay  rolls.  In  January  1939  the  num- 
ber had  Increased  to  2.9961000.  The  net  restUt  of  all  this  spending 
apparently  has  been  to  aild  1.100,000  persons  to  the  W.  P.  A.  pay 
It  has  been  demoistrated  clearly  that  this  agency  falls  to 
stimulate  private  employn;  ent  and  that  It  cannot  care  for  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  luiemployed.  Its  one  iinquestloned  asset  is  its 
ability  to  spend  large  sun  s  of  money  with  celerity  and  ease. 

\s  weU  to  remember   that  Congress  has 
A.  to  Justify  its  expenditures,  as  it  has 


In  this  connection   It 
never  required  the  W,  P 


done  in  the  case  of  every  ( ther  governmental  agency.    Relief  appro- 


priations heretofore  have 
on  the  plea  of  meeting 


I  might  continue  with 
ruptlon.    But  enough  haa 


funds  to  the  Individual 
and  should  be  appointed 
firmatlon. 


Boad 


The  formula  to  be  use< 
to  the  States  should  be 
able  to  require   the 
determined  by  the  latest 
Emplojrment   Service,   11  v:  ng 
resoxirces  of  each  Individual 

The  amoimt  allocated 
of  the  total  amoimt  to 
case  should  It  be  more 
able  for  allocation. 


been  mshed  through  Hotise  and  Senate 
m  emergency.     Under  such  a  procedure 
what  else  could  be  expec  ^ed  except  large  administrative  costs  for 
which  there  was  little  Jus'  iflcatlon? 

Instances  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  cor- 
been  said,  I  believe,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  whole  set-up  is  due  fdr  a  drastic  and  fundamental  overhauling. 
And  tmtil  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  get  together  to 
look  at  the  problem  as  a  '  vhole,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  out  of  the 
Nation-wide  relief  muddl< . 

The  precise  provisions  a  I  the  legislation  needed  to  correct  ctirrent 
abuses  and  to  provide  s^^lft  and  adequate  relief  for  unemployed 
workers  In  distress  Ls  a  matter  for  disciosslon  and  decision  by  the 
Congress.    But  whatever  f  jrm  this  legislation  may  finally  take  to  be 

certain  essential  fundamentals. 
First  of  these  Is  outrl(  ht  abolition  of  the  Worlts  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  the  rei  urn  to  the  States  and  localities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  adminlstf  ring  relief.  The  Federal  Government,  aa 
heretofore,  must  contini  le  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  funds, 
But  it  must  set  up  safeg  uards  as  asstirance  against  political  and 
other  mlstise  of  this  moi  ey. 

To  this  end  there  shduld  be  created  a  Federal-  Relief  Board 
to  which  would  be  entn  sted  the  allocation  of  the  Federal  relief 

states.     This  Board  should  be  bipartisan 
by  the  President,  stihject  to  Senate  con- 


by  the  Board  in  making  the  allocations 

I^rescrlbed  in  the  law.    It  might  be  deslr- 

to  give   weight   to   unemployment    aa 

available  statistics  of  the  United  States 

costs,   population,   and   the   flr^nnriai 

SUte. 

any  State  should  not  exceed  75  percent 

)e  spent  for  relief  in  that  State.    In  no 

t4an  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail* 
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m  each  State  there  should  be  set  up  bipartisan  boards  to 
receive  and  disburse  the  allocated  funds.  These  boards  should 
be  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Pederal  Board  and  held 
by  It  to  strict  accountability.  The  Federal  Board  should  be  given 
the  power  to  demand  the  ouster  and  replacement  of  a  member  of 
a  local  board  for  cause. 

Thus  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  relief  woiild  be 
placed  directly  upon  the  States  and  localities  but  safeguarded  by 
Federal  supervision  so  that  local  politics  may  not  be  substituted 
for  Federal  politics.  Under  such  conditions,  local  administration 
would  be  iar  more  effective  than  Federal  administration. 

A  local  board  is  better  able  to  determine  worth-while  projects 
than  a  Federal  t>oard.  It  can  make  certain  that  relief  Is  extended 
to  all  persons  who  are  really  In  need  and  to  only  such  persons. 
Local  officials  can  determine  more  quickly  than  Federal  officials 
If  there  is  inefficiency  in  the  execution  of  any  project.  And  they 
also  are  more  responsive  to  local  public  opinion. 

As  a  condition  to  receiving  the  Federal  grants-in-aid.  the  States 
should  be  required  to  provide  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
amount  to  be  exp>ended  for  relief  within  their  respective  borders. 
Should  the  Federal  txjard  find  that  any  of  the  relief  funds  had 
been  diverted  or  misused,  it  shoxild  have  the  authority  to  deduct 
from  the  Pederal  allocations  an  amount  equal  to  the  funds  mis- 
used. The  State  boards  should  be  required  to  account  to  the 
Federal  board  for  all  expenditures  and  the  Pederal  board  shotild 
be  required  to  give  an  annual  accounting  to  the  Congress. 

The  law  should  contain  specific  prohibitions,  with  penalties, 
against  any  form  of  briijery  and  graft,  and  against  any  discrim- 
ination In  the  extension  of  relief  because  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  affiliation. 

Adoption  of  such  legislation.  I  believe,  is  a  necessary  step  at 
this  time  If  we  are  to  solve  the  pressing  problem  of  relief  and 
clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  political  abuses  which  have  made  a 
scandal  of  the  New  Deal  administration  of  relief.  Certainly  that 
Is  the  least  which  should  be  done  until  we  have  an  opportimlty 
to  correct  the  policies  which  now  are  retarding  recovery  and  pre- 
venting employment  in  private  industry. 


The  Democratic  Crisis  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday,  April  17.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   FRANK  MURPHY.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP 
THE   UNITED   STATES,    APRIL    13,    1939 


Mr.  MASSINGALJE].  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  at  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  of  the  Demo- 
cratic city  executive  committee,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
April  13,  1939: 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  rested  in  his  grave  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  those  years  a  great  Nation  has  risen  on  the  land 
he  trod.  Enormous  changes,  almost  beyond  imagination,  have 
m.ade  a  simple  agricultural  country  the  most  impressive  industrial 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  helps  to  grasp  the  tremendous  sweep  of  that  transition  If  we 
put  It  this  way:  In  the  100  years  since  Jefferson  the  economic 
world  h&s  changed  far  more  than  It  did  in  all  the  4,000  years  before 
Jefferson.  In  other  words,  the  economy  of  Jefferson's  day  was 
much  more  like  that  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  In  2200  B.  C.  than 
It  was  like  our  economy  of  A.  D.  1939. 

But  socially  and  politically.  Jefferson's  America  was  as  much 
unlike  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  as  the  day  is  unlike  the  night. 
The  common  man.  Instead  of  being  a  nameless  sort  of  nobody  who 
knew  only  such  pitiful  freedom  as  the  man  on  the  throne  saw  fit 
to  give  him.  had  become  a  very  definite  somebody.  In  fact,  he  had 
done  away  with  the  man  on  the  throne  and  taken  it  over  him- 
self. More  surprising  still,  he  had  let  It  be  known  that  liberty  was 
not  the  luxury  of  a  few  but  the  elementary  right  of  all — the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  sUong,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile. 

I  know  of  few  things  In  our  history  that  have  symbolized  that 
creed  qtiite  as  well  as  the  words  Jefferson  once  spoke  to  a  visitor 
from  a  foreign  land  where  men  knew  liberty  only  by  the  grace  of 
kings. 

You  may  remember  that  during  Jefferson's  first  term  the  country 
was  visited  by  Baron  von  Humboldt,  a  great  German  scientist  who 
was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  One  day  at  the 
White  House,  the  baron  picked  up  from  the  President's  desk  an 
opposition  newspaper  that  fairly  reeked  with  anti-Jefferson  abuse. 
Indignantly  he  ttirned  to  the  President  and  asked : 

•Why  is  such  an  outrage  permitted?  This  paper  should  be 
suppressed  and  the  editor  sent  to  prison." 
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Jefferson  smUed  at  hlB  Oerman  friend,  folded  the  offending  paper, 
and  handed  It  to  hUn. 

•Baron."  he  said,  "'take  that  with  you  when  you  fo  home.  And 
when  hereafter  anywhere  In  the  Old  World  you  hear  men  question 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  United 
States,  show  them  that  paper  and  tell  them  whire  you  found  it" 

That's  the  real  spirit  of  America — not  just  to  believe  In  democracy 
but  to  practice  it  all  the  way,  even  when  It  hurts. 

We  have  another  President  today  who  not  only  has  faith  In 
democracy  but  believes  in  making  It  live.  On  his  desk.  too.  there 
have  been  newspapers  that  questioned  his  motives  and  his  veracity, 
even  his  sense  of  honor.  But  hysteria  and  abuse  have  not  wsakexMd 
his  purpose.  They  have  never  swayed  him  from  his  courae.  In- 
stead, for  6  difficult  years,  day  In  and  day  out.  he  has  made  the 
same  gallant  battle  for  economic  Justice,  the  same  unflmchlng 
Rtimd  for  tolerance  and  civil  liberty,  the  same  uncompromising 
fight  for  all  the  Intangible  blessings  of  freedom  that  tyranU  across 
the  sea  are  fighting  to  destroy.  Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  has 
refused  to  let  democracy  down. 

His  fight  has  been  all  the  more  Inspiring  because  It  was  made 
in  the  face  of  a  catastrophe  such  as  the  America  of  Jefferson's  day 
never  imagined.  He  has  struggled,  and  strtiggled  successfully,  not 
only  to  protect  the  minds  of  men  from  the  tyranny  of  despotism 
but  also  to  save  their  bodies  from  the  blight  of  hunger  and  cold. 
His  has  been  a  twofold  ordeal— economic  as  well  as  political — 
because  in  the  span  of  a  century  we  have  experienced  an  economic 
revolution. 

From  a  simple,  quiet  age  In  which  unemployment  was  practically 
unheard  of  and  each  man  was  in  large  measure  the  master  of  hla 
own  fate,  we  have  come  to  an  amarlngly  nMchaniced  era  in  which 
130.000.000  people  are  economically  interdependent.  In  agriculture 
and  industry  alike,  our  economy  operates  through  specialization 
and  minute  division  of  labor.  Invention  has  nullified  distance  and 
multiplied  thousandfold  man's  power  to  produce. 

But  what  each  of  us  does  produce  and  can  produce  depends  no 
longer  simply  upon  our  own  efforts  but  upon  the  acts  and  decisions 
of  thousands  of  others.  No  man  stands  alone.  If  the  economic 
system  as  a  whole  is  functioning  smoothly,  the  average  man  has 
the  means  of  self-support  and  the  liberty  that  goes  with  it.  But  If 
the  system  bogs  down,  he  may  easily  become  powerless  to  help 
himself.  And  it  Is  folly  to  speak  of  democracy,  when  men  do  not 
have  the  chance  to  earn  their  dally  bread. 

Out  of  a  great  process  of  transition,  there  has  emerged  a  new 
world.  It  has  brought  us  great,  new  problems.  And  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  them,  if  necessary,  with  new  ways. 

The  average  American  citizen  Is  Just  as  willing  and  eager  to  work 
today  as  he  was  in  Jefferson's  time.  But  he  needs  the  opportunity 
to  work.  More  than  anything  else,  he  wants  his  Job.  at  a  living 
wage.  He  wants  to  provide  for  his  own  by  the  labor  of  his  hands 
and  mind.  He  is  asking  society.  "Am  I  a  pariah?  Have  I  no  place 
In  the  economic  system?"  He  knows  that  without  the  opportunity 
to  work  liberty  Is  a  meaningless  and  hollow  thing.  And  he  la 
demanding  that  the  economic  system  be  so  ordered  as  to  give  him 
steady  work  for  wages  that  will  let  him  live  a  decent  and  a  healthy 
life. 

The  average  American  Is  not  willing  any  longer  to  depend  on 
fate  to  bring  him  the  chance  to  work.  If  natural  economic  forces 
fail  to  bring  him  that  chance,  he  looks  to  his  Oovemment.  that 
alone  speaks  for  all  of  us,  to  do  something  atx)ut  It.  He  believes, 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  "the  legitimate  object  of  government 
is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to  haw 
done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves  tn 
their  separate  and  Individual  capacities."  He  believes,  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  "our  economic  and  social  system  cannot  deny 
the  paramount  right  of  nUllions  who  wish  to  toll  to  have  it 
function  smoothly  and  efficiently." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  philosophy  of  government  was 
not  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Jefferson  believed  that  In  his 
time  the  government  which  governed  least  was  best.  But  he  did 
so  because  he  believed,  and  rightly  believed,  that  In  his  time  such 
a  government  was  most  likely  to  Insure  to  all  men  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Jefferson  knew  the  changmg  tides 
of  life  far  too  well  ever  to  contend  serloiisly  that  the  government 
which  was  best  for  his  day  would  be  inevitably  best  for  all  times. 
On  the  contrary,  he  Insisted  tbat  government  was  instituted  to  se- 
cvire  for  all  men  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that 
It  was  for  each  generation  to  determine  for  itself  the  means  by 
which  the  well-being  of  the  people  could  best  be  achieved. 

In  some  other  lands  where  democratic  government  failed  to  meet 
their  needs,  the  people  gave  up  their  liberties  to  dictators  who  at 
least  promised  to  provide  opportunity  for  work  and  security  In  em- 
ployment. And  we  must  admit  that  despite  their  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  clvU  and  religious  liberties,  they  have  kept  the  great 
mass  of  their  people  employed.  They  have  done  It  at  a  terrible 
price — a  price  that  we  can  never  afford  to  pay — but  the  fact  that 
they  have  done  it  while  the  great  democracies  have  so  far  failed  Is 
the  strongest  argument  they  possess. 

And  every  day  that  we  permit  the  plague  of  unemployment  to 
ravage  our  people  we  strengthen  the  dictator's  hand.  ENery  day  that 
we  let  the  problem  of  unemployment  go  unsolved  we  make  inroads 
on  democracy — the  thing  we  want  to  save — and  give  encourage- 
ment to  dictatorship — the  thing  we  want  so  earnestly  to  avoid. 

These  are  harsh  facts,  but  facts  they  are  and  we  must  face 
them  before  it  is  too  late.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  think 
and  act  not  in  terms  of  ovir  prejudices,  but  in  terms  of  things 
and  realities. 
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We  must  recognize  that  nature  has  been  kind  to  us  In  America. 
It  has  given  us  a  country  unexcelled  In  natural  resources.  Po- 
tentially we  can  produce  within  our  own  boundaries  more  of  the 
things  we  need  than  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the 
world.  We  are  not  Indebted  to  or  dependent  upon  the  favor  of 
any  foreign  power.  We  have  In  this  country  the  men.  the  knowl- 
ettge.  the  skill,  and  the  resources  to  produce  much  more  than  we 
are  prcxluclng.  We  can  husband  the  national  estate — control  Its 
floods,  harness  its  waters,  and  conserve  its  irreplaceable  forests, 
minerals,  and  soils— for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
We  have  the  men  and  the  resources  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
all  our  people,  to  give  them  the  blessings  of  electric  power,  to 
clothe  them  warmly,  and  to  make  good  health  the  property  of  all 
rather  than  the  prerogative  of  some  of  our  people. 

Our  problem   is   to   do  -these   things   through  the  medium  of  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  constantly  expanding  system  of  private  enter- 
prise.    Our  task  Is  to  find  the  policies  and  the  program  that  will 
X  assure  a  strong,  steady  flow  of  capital  Into  the  stream  of  commerce 

and  trade.  Our  problem  Is  to  give  to  the  industrial  mechanism 
that  fullness  and  steadiness  of  operation  which  will  allow  the 
laborer  and  the  industrialist  alike,  the  farmer  and  the  profes- 
sional man.  the  business  executive  and  the  white-collar  worker 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  reasonable,  permanent  security. 

We  want  to  hand  down  to  our  children  a  Nation  healthier  than 
when  we  found  it.  We  want  to  endow  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
achieve  It  In  our  time,  with  an  economy  that  lets  men  work  and 
know  the  Joy  of  living.  We  want  to  hand  down  to  ttjem  a  system 
of  private  enterprise  geared  to  the  permanent  well-bemg  of  130.- 
000.000  souls. 

To  do  the  many  things  that  need  to  be  done,  there  Is  room 
and  there  Is  need  for  both  public  works  and  private  enterprise. 
Both  can  and  should  cooperate  to  achieve  common  objectives. 

Hostility  and  needl<;ss  friction  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness win  not  achieve  them.  HostUlty  has  never  done  anything 
but  delay  social  reform  and  add  to  the  toll  of  social  waste  that 
such  delay  always  brings  In  its  wake. 

We  don't  want  an  antlgovemment  mentality;  we  don't  want  an 
antisocial  mentality;  and  we  don't  want  an  antlbuslness  mentality. 
None  of  those  attitudes  can  possibly  give  us  the  kind  of  social 
climate  that  encourages  business  and  Industry  to  prosper. 

We  want  the  kind  of  mentality  that  sees  this  Job  of  effecting 
recovery  for  what  It  really  is — a  partnership  of  government  and 
business  and  labor  and  all  the  other  elements  that  make  up  our 
common  life.  We  want  the  kind  of  mentality  that  isn't  hemmed 
In  by  barriers  of  creed  or  race  or  nationality.  We  want  the  kind 
of  mentality  that  will  rise  over  every  division  and  Join  In  the  com- 
mon errand  of  enriching  life  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Until  recently,  the  delay  in  achieving  social  reform  has  not  been 
seriously  harmful.  Its  ill  effects  have  been  largely  absorbed  by  the 
constant  expansion  and  growth  of  the  economic  order.  But  we 
cannot  be  sure  any  longer  that  oiw  economy  will  continue  to  sur- 
vive this  delay.  We  have  never  before  this  decade  had  15,000.000 
employables  without  Jobs.  We  have  never  before  seen  one-third 
of  the  Nation  without  adequate  food,  adequate  clothing,  and  ade- 
quate shelter.  Now  more  than  ever,  nine-tenths  of  the  wisdom  of 
action  is  that  it  be  taken  on  time. 

If  we  act  too  late.  If  we  tarry  too  long  and  quarrel  too  much 
about  using  the  affirmative  powers  of  government  to  keep  our 
system  of  private  enterprise  working  smoothly,  we  will  assuredly 
seal  our  own  fate.  We  will  betray  democracy  into  the  hands  of 
its  enemies — either  those  who  want  to  put  all  enterprise  in  the 
hands  of  an  all-powerful  state  or  those  who  would  return  to  a  so- 
cially Irresponsible  system  of  lalssez  faire. 

This  Is  why  I  ani  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  continuance  of 
the  progressive  program  of  President  Roosevelt.  This  is  why  I 
believe  so  strongly  that  we  must  not  take  a  backward  step. 

We  are  so  close  to  the  scene  that  sometimes  we  do  not  realize 
Just  how  heavily  the  future  of  democracy,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  the  whole  world,  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gressive program  in  the  United  States.  And  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  any  specific  blueprints  but  to  Its  general  policies  and  objectives, 
Its  general  methods  of  approach. 

Thos?  policies  and  objectives  must  be  carried  on.  Profiting  by 
experience  and  correcting  past  errors,  we  must  keep  looking  ahead 
to  the  great  goal  of  economic  Justice  within  a  refreshed  and  ex- 
panded political  democracy.  We  must  not  ttim  cur  eyes  back- 
ward. If  we  do.  It  will  be  to  risk  for  democracy  the  fate  of  Lot's 
Wife,  who  looked  back  and  suffered  death  by  petrification.  For 
we  know  that  In  some  other  lands  democracy  has  petrified 
through   disuse  and   has   been   discarded.     It   might   happen    here. 

Thomas  Jefferson  knew  that  democracy  would  petrify  unless  the 
people  had  something  more  than  the  right  which  people  under 
dictatorship  have,  to  vote  "yes."  He  saw  the  need  of  a  political 
opposition — of  competing  parties  which  would  see  to  it  that  the 
people  understood  the  vital  political  Issues  of  the  day — so  that  the 
people  might  have  an  effective  right  to  choose  not  blindly  but 
Intelligently  between  competing  principles  of  political  action. 

Before  Jefferson  there  were  no  such  things  as  party  platforms 
or  party  principles  between  which  voters  might  choose.  Jefferson 
created  the  party  system  in  this  country  when  he  founded  the 
Democratic  Party  as  a  liberal  opposition  party  to  the  conserva- 
tive Federalist  Party,  which  up  to  then  had  enjoyed  a  one-party 
monopoly. 

But  the  entire  purpose  of  the  party  system  Is  lost  if  the  voters 
of  the  country  do  not  have  a  chance  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the 
the  real  political  Issues  before  the  country. 
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RADIO    Discussion    ON    THE    MONETARY    PROBLEM 


Mr.  HUNTER.  MrJ  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  ol 
the  House  has  formec  the  habit  of  tuning  in  on  station 
WOL  every  Tuesday  [morning  at  8:15  for  the  series  ol 
congressional   breakfast   discussions   now   being   conducted 

As  a  sponsor  of  H.  F  .  2387,  which  provides  for  the  return 
to  Congress  of  the  control  of  money,  I  am  finding  these 
discussions  particularly  interesting 

Mr.  Binderup,  the  director  of  the  discussions,  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  introduced  the  bill  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  this  session.  For  those  who  may  hav( 
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missed  last  Tuesday's  broadcast,  I  am  inserting  the  following 
copy  in  the  Record. 

The  Annoxtnceb.  Musical-dock  listeners,  this  morning  we  are 
pleased  to  present  the  seventh  \n  a  series  of  broadcasts  known  as 
the  congressional  breakfast  dlsciisslons.  We  are  sure  that  this  pro- 
gram is  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  features  on  the  air.  and 
1  am  pleased  to  Introduce  at  this  time  Mr.  Charles  O.  Binderup, 
former  Congressman  from  Nebraska,  who  is  conducting  these  broad- 
casts each  Tuesday  at  this  time.    Mr.  Binderup. 

Mr.  BiNDERtrp.  Greetings  to  our  President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabi- 
net. Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System,  and  others. 

We  have  invited  our  guest  speakers  this  morning  from  the  great 
outdoors  of  the  West,  from  out  In  the  wide-open  epaces  where  Na- 
ture trains  the  minds  of  men  to  call  everything  by  its  right  name 
without  fear  or  favor.  I  present  to  our  radio  audience  this  morn- 
ing Senator  Lunoeen,  of  Minnesota,  and  Congressman  Mxmoocx  of 
Utah. 

Senator  Lctvdeen,  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  when  we  met 
about  14  years  ago  out  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  we  campaigned  for  Bob  La  PoUette.  Sr..  for  President. 
We  learned  to  know  you  then  as  a  friend  of  farmer  and  laborer,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  you  still  enlisted  in  the  ranks. 

Senator  Lctndeen.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Binderup.  I  appre- 
ciate this  fine  introduction. 

In  looking  over  your  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  wherein  you 
explain  the  principles  ol  your  monetary  plan,  you  very  modestly 
state  that  these  principles  were  borrowed  from  Jefferson.  Jack- 
son. Lincoln,  Blaine.  Garfield,  and  Bryan.  Are  you  right  sure 
that  you  did  not  borrow  one  of  these  great  principles  from  Dr. 
Townsend?  I  refer  to  that  part  of  your  plan  pertaining  to  old- 
age  pensions.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  regardless  of  whether  Dr. 
Townsend's  plan  is  right  or  wrong,  he  should  at  least  have  credit 
for  making  the  people  of  the  Nation  j>enslon-minded,  which  paves 
the  way  for  your  plan  with  an  adequate  old-age  pension. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded  of  this.  Senator. 
Dr.  Townsend  has  been  a  great  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  I  know 
and  appreciate  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  In  this  righteous 
cause  of  old-age  pensions. 

In  my  monetary  plan.  I  Incorporate  old-age  pensions  as  one 
of  the  avenues  through  which  we  must  expand  our  new  money 
into  circulation  among  the  lower-income  groups  In  order  thereby 
to  create  a  greater  consuming  and  purchasing  power  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  they  can  eat  and  wear,  purchase  and  consume,  so  our 
factories  can  run.  and  the  farmer  can  produce  and  seU.  The 
plan  stipulates  definitely  $50  per  month  to  be  paid  direct  by  the 
Government,  eliminating  entirely  any  payments  by  the  States,  thus 
leaving  all  this  new  money  in  the  States  in  circtilation  for 
further  use. 

Mr.  Ml-rdock.  Congressman  Binderup.  you  said  you  had  bor- 
rowed the  principles  contained  in  your  plan  from  Jackson.  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  and  others.  However,  I  believe  this  plan  of  expand- 
ing the  necessary  new  money  among  the  lower-income  group  Is 
decidedly  original  with  you.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Well.  yes.  In  a  way  It  Is  original  to  the  extent 
that  the  plan  was  born  from  observing  the  failures  of  otber 
nations  as  well  as  our  own  in  past  history  as  well  as  at  present. 
All  former  plans  contemplated  expanding  their  money  supply  from 
the  top  by  donating  It  to  the  banks  in  that  strange,  peculiar,  er- 
roneous philosophy  that  the  people's  own  money  based  oia  their 
own  credit  should  be  donated  to  the  wealthy  people  to  loan  to 
the  poorer  classes,  thereby  extracting  a  penalty  from  those  who 
Iat>or  and  create  the  Nation's  wealth,  and  giving  it  to  those  who 
labor  not.  but  concentrate  the  Nation's  wealth. 

Mr.  MtT«DOCK.  But  do  you  believe.  Mr.  Binderup,  that  »50  a 
month  is  enough  to  create  the  necessary  consuming  and  purchas- 
ing power  to  get  us  out  of  this  depression?  You  know  the  Town- 
send  plan  provides  t200  a  month,  and  you  know  their  plan  is  to 
force  or  speed  the  velocity  of  money  by  compelling  people  to  spend 
their  |>ension  money  as  soon  as  they  get  It. 

Mr.  BiNDEHUP.  First,  let  me  reply  frankly:  No;  I  do  not  think  $50 
a  month  old-age  pension  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  necessary 
consuming  and  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  that  should  enable 
them  to  buy  and  consume  ao  the  factories  and  the  mines  would 
run  to  capacity  sufflclent  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
create  full  employment. 

And  so  you  will  notice  our  plan  contemplates  five  different  steps 
by  which  to  measure  money  into  circxilatlon  sclentiflcally.  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  plan  that  will  control  velocity  and  volume. 

The  first  plan  of  old-age  pensions  is  definite,  and  why?  Definite 
because  50  years'  statistics  show  that  the  Nation  grows  over  4  per- 
cent a  year  on  an  average,  and  4-percent  growth  added  to  our 
new  money  supply  yearly  would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay 
pensions. 

The  second  step  Is.  If  and  when  fui^her  exjjanslon  Is  available 
under  the  1926  price  level,  there  shall  be  appropriated  to  rehabili- 
tate the  farmer  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  per  year,  $8,000  per 
unit,  at  a'i  percent  yearly  local  tax  that  the  money  may  remain 
In  the  community.  If  and  when  further  added  expansion  is  avail- 
able under  the  1926  price  level,  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  shall  be 
appropriated  for  the  National  Youth  Administration  In  order  that 
children  of  moderate  means  may  acquire  as  good  an  education  as  a 
child  of  rich  parents. 

The  fourth  step  is.  if  and  when  still  further  expansion  Is  avail- 
able under  the  1926  price  level,  all  Govemment  bonds  shall  be  paid 
and  ours  shall  be  a  debt-free  Nation. 


The  fifth  and  last  step  is.  If  and  when  all  the  abore  provlslcu 
have  been  met  and  further  expansion  is  available  under  the  IMS 
price  level,  it  shall  be  used  to  develop  the  Nation's  natural  resouroea 
and  build  transcontinental  roads. 

Senator  Lundeen.  I  am,  of  course.  100  percent  In  favor  of  your 
plan  to  expand  cur  money  supply  in  this  way  among  the  lower- 
Income  group:  but.  Mr.  Binderup,  bow  about  velocity?  Velocity 
of  money  is  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  rather  new 
thought.  I  believe  our  radio  audience  would  like  to  know  Just  how 
you  propose  under  your  plan  to  create  and  determine  the  spctd 
with  which  money  should  move,  which,  of  cotuve,  is  a  vital  matter 
in  a  Government  monetary  control  bill  such  as  you  suggest. 

For  example.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  a  Washington  paper, 
dated  April  3,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  reported  yesterday  that  lendable  cash  in  insured 
banks  reached  an  all-time  record  high  of  $17,176,000,000  at  the  end 
of  1938." 

Now,  this  money  is  dead  and  dormant.  It  has  no  velocity  what- 
ever.   Just  how  are  you  going  to  make  this  money  move? 

Mr.  BiNDEsup.  I  discussed  this  matter  sometime  ago  with  Con- 
gressman Mttroock  of  Utah,  and  he  has  such  a  very  comprehensible 
way  of  explaining  this  apparently  intricate  problem  that  I  am  goixic 
to  turn  the  "mike"  over  to  him  and  let  him  explain  it. 

Mr.  MuRixxrK.  Well.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  had  Government 
monetary  control,  it  wotild  be  most  unnatural  for  money  to  lie  dor- 
mant without  any  velocity.  The  possession  of  money  is  only  profit- 
able when  it  is  coupled  with  velocity,  or  In  other  words,  when  It  is 
Invested  or  in  circulation. 

Oh.  I  will  admit,  under  a  bankers'  control  plan,  stich  as  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  world  is  to 
let  it  lie  idle  as  Is  the  seventeen  bUllon  the  Senator  speaks  of. 
because  by  letting  money  lie  idle,  thus  taking  it  out  of  circulation 
and  losing  its  velocity,  money  dies,  for  hoarded  money  is  not 
money  or  does  not  function  as  money,  and  thus  this  seventeen 
bilUon  of  idle  money  lies  dormant  and  waits,  and  by  its  own 
Inactivity,  creates  a  scarcity  of  money,  causing  th«  prices  of  every- 
thing to  come  down  when  these  speculators  in  dollars  periodically 
start  buying  until  prices  go  up  and  then  tliey  reinvest  In  dollars, 
hoard  their  money  until  prices  again  go  to  the  bottom. 

Now  with  a  Govemment  monetary-control  plan,  money  would 
always  seek  investment,  for  when  the  boarder  takes  money  out  of 
circulation,  we  will  expand  our  money  supply  to  that  extent  into 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  if.  at  any  time, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  hoarders,  they  should  be  able  to  put 
too  much  money  back  into  circulation,  we  will  quietly  take  some  of 
our  money  out.  Thus  we  would  t>alance  the  money  supply  and 
definitely  control  by  adding  or  subtracting  volume. 

Much  has  been  said  about  taxing  hoarded  money  to  force  It  to 
circulate;  and  the  Townsend  plan,  by  forced  spending,  is  promoted 
by  the  same  thought.  These  ways  are  all  very  complicated  if  not 
Impossible.  Why  not  use  the  natural  way?  Take  the  profits  out 
of  hoarding  and  make  it  safe  for  our  people  to  invest  their  money 
and  you  will  find  your  seventeen  billion  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  reports 
hoarded  Immediately  finding  its  way  into  circulation. 

The  prices  of  commodities  change  but  very  little  In  a  hundred 
3rears  when  measured  by  each  other.  It  Is  only  when  measured  by 
money  that  there  Is  a  disastrous  change,  because  willful  contraction 
and  expansion  of  our  money  supply  causes  the  price  of  the  dollar  to 
fluctuate.  So.  having  first  established  velocity,  we  control  definitely 
and  at  all  times  the  volume  of  money  In  the  veins  and  ai-terles  of 
trade  and  commerce  by  expanding  our  money  supply  among  the 
lower-income  group,  and  money  will  be  balanced  with  and  accord- 
ing to  conunodltles  The  more  commodities  that  are  produced, 
necessarily,  the  more  money  that  must  l>e  created. 

Senator  Lundeen.  Now,  Congressman,  stop  right  there  a  mintite. 
You  Just  said  that  the  more  commodities  that  are  produced  the 
more  money  must  be  created.  What  do  you  mean  by  creating 
more  money?  Do  you  mean  we  would  have  to  buy  or  dig  up  more 
sUver  and  gold? 

Mr.  MtTKoocK.  Silver,  yes:  for  silver  adds  to  our  money  supply, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  the  international  t>anker8  a  rake-off 
every  year  for  using  silver,  and  silver  money  doesnt  cost  the 
United  States  anything  in  the  first  place,  as  all  we  do  Is  give  a 
receipt  for  silver,  called  a  silver  certificate,  which  is  In  reality  a 
receipt  for  services  rendered  by  the  miner.  A  silver  certificate  la  a 
real  pattern  for  money.  AU  our  money  should  be  merely  a  receipt 
for  services  rendered. 

In  reference  to  gold — well,  as  long  as  we  dig  it  out  of  one  hole 
m  the  mountains  and  then  bury  It  In  another  hole  down  In 
Kentucky,  gold  is  very  inunaterlal. 

We  still  have  with  us.  however,  people  from  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  daj's  who  t>elleve  we  should  have  gold  for  money  exclu- 
sively, or  what  we  call  the  "gold  standard."  meaning  that  all  our 
money  shotild  be  based  on  gold.  Well.  I  might  agree  with  them. 
If  these  same  parties  could  assure  us  of  some  way  that  we  oould 
always  find  Just  enough  gold  and  silver  to  balance  our  monetary 
supply  with  the  increased  population,  increasing  Indtistry.  and 
the  luitural  increase  In  money  made  necessary  by  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  for  our  people  in  the  lower  income  groups,  and  to 
balance  the  price  of  labor  and  commodities  with  fixed  charges 
that  do  not  respond  to  supply  and  demand,  such  as  all  of  otu 
debts,  which  amount  to  approximately  $300,000,000,000.  our  in- 
terest, taxes,  freight  rates,  and  hundreds  of  otber  things  which 
are  trust -control  led  and  renuiln  stationary-.  Now.  if  our  gold- 
standard  friends  could  show  us  a  wav  whereby  we  could  always 
find  Just  enough  gold  to  balance  otir  monetary  eupply  according 
to  these  demands,  the  gold  standaid  would  be  aU  right.    But. 
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of  coum.  everyone  knows  that  this  la  an  ImposslbUlty,  and 
knowing  that,  everybody  should  realize  that  the  gold  standard 
Is  a  farce  and  a  fraud.  

But  every  thinking  man  knows  that,  under  our  present  mone- 
tary sysU'm.  approximately  97  percent  of  aU  business  and  com- 
merce 18  done  with  checks.  And  so.  I  want  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  and  say.  let  gold  and  sliver  flow  in  and  out 
of  the  channels  of  trade,  but  control  your  volume  and  velocity 
of  money  by  controlling  bank  credit.  In  other  words,  establlsb 
100  percent  reserves  back  of  demand  deposits  and  thereby  stop 
15.000  banks,  little  Individual  mints,  from  creating  and  destroy- 
ing our  money. 

Senator  Lundeen.  That  Is  a  very  good  explanation.  Congress- 
man MuRoocK,  but  you  still  haven't  answered  my  question  as 
to  how  you  are  going  to  create  money  so  this  balanced  price  level 
can  be  maintained.     Now  what  we  would  like  to  know  U:  How  Is 

money  created?  ..       _       ., 

Mr    MuROocK.  The  fathers  very  wisely  provided  In  the  Consti- 
tution that  Congress  shall  create  money  and  regulate  its  value. 
Senator  Lcndeen.  But  how  about  the  97  percent  of  our  money 
which    the   bankers   create?     Would   you   say   that    la   created    by 
Iaw  aIso  ? 

Mr  MLTtDocK.  No:  I  would  say  the  creation  of  money  by  bankers 
violates  the  most  sacred  law  we  have — our  Constitution — the  pro- 
vision I  Just  referred  to.  However,  notwithstanding  the  Consti- 
tution statutory  law  Invests  the  bankers  with  this  power,  which 
has  not  been  questioned  In  our  courts.  All  money,  however, 
should    be   created  by   law.   in   harmony  with   the   Constitution. 

Senator  Lxtnoeen.  But  now  what  I  would  like  to  have  you 
explain.  Mr.  Murdoch,  you  say  all  money  should  be  created  by 
law.  but  who  under  our  present  system  controls  ttie  value  of  the 
money  that  is  created  under  our  present  system,  and  how  Is  the 
value  of  money  established? 

Mr  MiTRDOCK.  Of  course,  the  banks  create  97  percent  of  our 
money,  "check-book  monev."  and  with  the  power  to  create  goes 
the  power  to  destroy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  banks 
create  the  value  of  money,  that  is.  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  money  as  compared  with  com- 
modities. I  have  recently  coined  the  phrase  "emotional  money.' 
which  in  my  opinion  Is  a  perfect  definition  of  "check-book 
money."  The  emotions  of  the  bankers  create  it.  destroy  it,  and 
control  its  value. 

Senator  Lundetn.  Now.  Congressman  MtmDOCK,  let  me  again 
ask  you.  under  our  present  monetary  policy,  who  really  does 
create  our  money? 

Is  it  our  Government  which  creates  money  by  law  providing 
this  or  that  shall  be  money,  or  is  it  the  banks  who  determine 
the  value  of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  money?  Now  tell  me. 
Congressman  Murdoch,  which  of  these  two  forces  Is  the  creating 
power. 

Mr.  MtmDocK.  Well.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
what  the  power  which  determines  the  value  of  money  Is  the 
superpower. 

Senator  Litndeen.  And  so,  since  the  banks  create  97  percent 
Of  our  money  and  determine  the  value  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  of  our  money  by  their  power  to  expand  or  contract  money 
without  any  governmental  control  whatsoever,  I  agree  that  our 
present  monetary  system  Is  a  violation  of  and  results  in  a  prac- 
tical nulUflcatlon  of  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  vests  in  Congress  the  sole  power  to  Issue 
the  money  of  the  Nation  and  regtilate  Its  value  or  purchasing 
power. 

Mr.  MtmoocK.  I  believe  In  this  opinion  we  are  Joined  by  a 
great  majority  of  monetary  students  that  our  present  banker- 
created  and  banker-controlled  money  is  unconstitutional.  In  my 
own  personal  Judgment,  there  Is  no  difference  between  the  Issue 
of  this  uncontrolled  bankers'  credit  and  the  unsound  and  thor- 
oughly discredited  wildcat  banknotes  of  our  earlier  history. 

Senator  Lundeen.  And  so  let  us  see  Just  how  far  this  vicious 
system  can  bring  us.  I  leave  It  to  you  two  gentlemen  who  are 
seated  at  the  table  with  me.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  by  this  power 
we  have  extended  to  the  banks  to  control  the  value  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Nation's  money  they  could  have.  If  they  wanted 
to— we  have  no  law  to  prevent  them — some  more  meetings  like 
they  had  In  1920,  when  they  took  approximately  $10,000,000,000  out 
of  circulation;  in  1929.  when  they  took  no  less  than  $8,000,000,000; 
In  1937.  when  they  took  almost  $3,000,000,000  out  of  circulation?  I 
Bay  they  could  have  some  more  meetings  like  that,  couldn't  they, 
and  take  enough  money  out  of  circulation  Just  by  telling  the  peo- 
ple to  come  In  and  pay  off  their  old  notes  and  refuse  to  make  any 
more  loans? 

By  this  process  they  could  bring  oiir  land  down  to  a  dollar  an 
acre  or  less  and  wages  down  to  a  nickel  a  day  or  less,  and  there 
is  no  power  in  the  land  that  could  stop  them,  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  still  law  that  says  "Congress  shall 
control  the  volume  and  the  value  of  money." 

The  Announcer.  You  have  Just  listened  to  another  of  oiu:  con- 
gressional breakfast  discussions  conducted  by  former  Congressman 
Charles  O.  Binderup,  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Binderup,  I  believe  your  audience  would  like  to  know  who 
your  guest  speakers  will  be  next  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  a 
great  pleastire  for  me  to  announce  that  one  of  our  speakers  will 
be  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Musrat.  of  Montana,  a  good  Democrat,  and  the  other  speaker  will 
be  from  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  United  States,  Congress- 
man Ahdoson,  from  California,  a  good  Republicaix. 
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Mr.   BENDER.    Mr 
diplomatic  corps,  every 


I.    KEEP    OUT    or   WAR 


Speaker,   every   step  taken   by  our 
ofiBcial  utterance  of  our  State  De- 


partment, every  address  of  our  President  and  his  Cabinet 
must  be  based  upon  the  desire  to  keep  out  of  war. 

This  should  be  the  mijor  objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Anything  which  involve  us  in  any  European  conflict  must 
be  interpreted  as  a  comp  ete  failure  of  our  Diplomatic  Service. 

pe  branded  as  "isolationist."  "nar- 
it  must  be  the  one  basic  desidera- 
I  if  foreign  affairs. 


Whether  this  policy 
row,"  or  "uncooperative, 
turn  in  every  discussion 


n.  Ti  :e  neutrality  act 
Our  present  Neutraliti^  Act,  which  vests  in  the  President 
absolute  discretion  to  d'termine  whether  or  not  a  state  of 

n  the  world,  completely  ignores  the 
warfare. 


war  exists  at  any  place 
invention  of  undeclared 


tween  such  conflicts  as 
Sino-Japanese  struggle, 


It  permits  the  Nation  s  Chief  Executive  to  distinguish  be- 


the  recent  Spanish  War  and  the 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ele- 
ments of  aggression  mAst  exist  in  every  war. 

To  maintain  this  neutrality  legislation  in  the  event  of  a 
general  European  confli  :t  would  be  to  invite  the  destruction 
of  American  shipping  i  nd  the  creation  of  incidents  iden- 

ed  us  into  the  last  war. 
We  must  adopt  measi  res  which  will  impose  strict  neutral- 
ity, placing  all  commerc  ;  with  nations  at  war  on  a  "cash  and 
carry  at  their  own  risk"  basis. 

rn.  TH]     LtTDLOW   EESOLtmON 

Ideologically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Ludlow  resolution .  The  men  and  women  who  must  do 
the  fighting — and  the  d  jring— In  any  war  ought  to  be  given 
the  right  to  determine  or  themselves  their  choice  of  peace 
or  war. 

Since  the  Ludlow  re!  olution  specifically  provides  that  It 
shall  not  apply  to  any  armed  invasion  of  our  own  Nation, 
but  shall  be  invoked  bef  <  re  we  fight  on  any  European  or  other 
foreign  soil,  it  appeals  strongly  to  my  sense  of  ideal  democ- 
racy in  the  determinati  jn  of  affairs. 

The  only  objection  vhich  I  have  to  the  passage  of  this 
Important  resolution  is  the  strong  assurance  which  I  am 
afraid  Its  adoption  migit  give  to  dictators  abroad.    Secure 


in  the  knowledge  that 


or  whatever  value  it  may  have  in  a 
ignores  moral  considerations,  would 


a  sh 


The  policies  which  I 
our  support  to  the 
dictators. 

Morally,  our  influenc ; 
desire  to  back  them. 

Economically,  the 
our  friends  since  they 
purchase  what  they 

But  more  than  anything 
acdve  participation,  thqough 
more  able  to  keep  out 
legislation  ol  our  Natioh, 


ma  7 


the  American  people  hate  war,  the 

forces  of  madness  whic  i  are  stirring  in  E^irope  today  might 

well  continue  their  course  without  hesitation,  banking  upon 

nonintervention. 

Our  moral  influence, 

world  which  seemingly 
be  utterly  useless. 

For  this  reason  I  canr^ot  give  my  unqualified  support  to  the 
Ludlow  proposal. 

IV.   RELATIOI  SHIP  TO   THE  DEMOCRACIES 

tiave  outlined  should  serve  to  throw 
defnocracies  of  the  world  against  the 


is  already  entirely  motivated  by  a 


and  carry"  neutrality  would  aid 

alone  in  Europe  have  the  funds  to 

need  on  a  cash  basis.  - 

else,  by  refusing  to  be  drawn  into 

ships  or  men,  we  should  be  far 

war  than  we  are  under  the  present 
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H.  R  4931— An  Attack  on  the  Central  Problenv  of 

Modern  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Apnl  17,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  single,  all- 
important  task  before  this  Congress  today  is  to  solve  our  two 
great  problems:  Unemployment  and  the  public  debt.  It  is 
not  enough  to  solve  one  or  the  other  of  these  problems.  Both 
of  them  have  to  be  solved  together.  Both  of  them  can  be 
largely  solved  by  a  sensible  application  of  two  fundamental 
principles:  First,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  a  primary  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  consumption  of  the 
Nation  keeps  pace  with  its  production,  and,  second,  that  one 
of  the  primary  methods  it  must  use  in  accomplishing  this  is 
the  establishment  of  a  scientific  relationship  between  the 
supply  of  money  in  circulation  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country.  In  an  effort  to  bring  these  two  principles  into 
play,  H.  R.  4931  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  the  only  thing  that  needs  doing;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones. 

The  present  situation  of  continued  unemployment  and  an 
ever-rising  Government  debt  cannot  be  attacked  with  pallia- 
tives any  longer  nor  can  it  any  longer  be  called  an  "emer- 
gency situation"  to  be  dealt  with  by  emergency  measures. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  correcting  what  ap- 
parently is  a  fundamental  shortcoming  of  our  economic 
system  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  our  idle  men. 
Idle  machines,  and  idle  capital  together.  Our  surpluses  of 
dairy  products,  oranges,  wheat,  even  cotton,  are  not  real  sur- 
pluses. They  are  a  threat  to  our  farmers  only  because  we 
have  not  yet  learned  the  true  relationship  between  money 
and  real  wealth. 

Today  men,  women,  and  children  go  hungry  and  ill-clad 
because  they  lack  the  money  to  buy  the  necessary  food  and 
clothing.  One-third  of  this  Nation  Is  ill-housed,  ill-clothed, 
and  ill-fed,  not  because  of  lack  of  ability  to  produce  these 
things  nor  because  of  lack  of  a  human  demand  for  them  but 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  money  to  make  the  demand  ac- 
tive. Money  in  our  complicated  economy  of  division  of  labor 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  production  and  consump- 
tion and  the  vital  link  which  connects  the  two.  To  the  man 
who  h£is  no  money,  and  no  chance  to  earn  it,  the  "inalien- 
able" right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  is  no 
longer  present. 

THE  PRIMABT  NEED  OF  OUR  NATION 

American  factories,  mines,  and  farms  would  be  producing 
$100,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services,  and  possibly 
considerably  more  than  that  if  just  one  thing  were  done. 
That  one  thing  is  to  work  out  a  means  whereby  these  goods 
and  services  could  be  distributed  to  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  regularly  and  continuously. 

Americans  are  unemployed  and  poor  today  not  because 
they  need  to,  be  but  just  because  we  have  so  far  not  had  the 
necessary  patriotism,  courage,  and  wisdom  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  distribution. 

Fundamentally  the  break-down  of  our  system  of  exchang- 
ing our  abundant  goods  and  services  and  our  failure  to  make 
use  of  the  available  wealth  is  due  to  basic  flaws  in  our  mone- 
tary system.  To  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  we  must  correct  the  inequities  of  our  money  and 
credit  system  and  find  a  way  to  socially  distribute  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  is  not  only  made  economically  available 
but  becomes  economically  necessary  as  technological  im- 
provements and  capital  formation  proceed. 

To  accomplish  these  things  H.  R.  4931  has  been  introduced. 

THE   CONSTITUTIONAL    DUTT    OF   CONGRESS 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  United  States  Constitution  places 
on  Congress  the  responsibility  to  "coin  money,  regulate  the 


value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  •  •  •.**  These  words 
have  often  been  quoted  before  the  Congress,  but  Congress 
has  done  very  little  about  them. 

Now  what  is  "money"  and  what  Is  "value"  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution? 

Money:  In  speaking  of  coining  money,  was  it  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  have  control  only  over 
the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters?  What  about 
bank  notes?  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Legal  Tender  cases, 
after  the  Civil  War,  determined  substantially  that  the  issu- 
ing of  bank  notes  was  the  equivalent  of  "coining  money." 
But  neither  coins  nor  bank  notes  are  oiu*  chief  money  to- 
day; for  more  than  nine-tenths  of  our  trade  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  what  we  may  call  deposit  currency  or  demand 
deposits  subject  to  check.  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
regarding  the  fact  that  deposits  subject  to  check  are  prom- 
ises by  the  banks  to  furnish  money  on  demand;  and  that 
these  promises  of  banks  circulate  as  if  they  were  them- 
selves money,  and  perform  the  functions  of  money.  That  is 
what  we  are  here  concerned  with.  Since  check-book  money 
performs  the  functions  of  money,  we  must  call  it  money 
with  the  same  right  that  the  Supreme  Court  declared  bank 
notes  to  be  the  equivalent  of  coin. 

"To  coin  money"  means,  therefore,  the  issuance  of  actual 
coin,  of  bank  notes,  and  of  check-book  money  or  any  other 
substitute  which  p>erfonns  the  function  of  money.  And  fur- 
ther, the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  coin  the  money  of 
the  Nation  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
prohibiting  anyone  else  from  coining  money  substitutes  such 
as  demand  bank  deposits. 

At  present  the  following  agencies  coin  the  money  of  this 
Nation:  (1)  The  United  States  Treasurj'  when  it  issues  silver 
certificates  in  exchange  for  silver  bought  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers or  from  foreign  producers;  (2)  the  United  States  Mint 
when  it  coins  the  small  change,  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  out  of  metal;  (3)  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  when  it  issues  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
extends  Federal  Reserve  credit  to  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  and  (4)  our  15,000  commercial 
banks  whenever  they  create  check-book  money  in  the  process 
of  making  loans.  So  we  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  it  is  not  the  Congress  which  coins  the  money  of  this 
Nation  but  four  different  agencies,  of  which  the  two  impor- 
tant ones  are  the  privately  owned  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  privately  owned  15.000  commercial  banks. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  part  of  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, to  "regulate  the  value  thereof";  what  is  the  value  of 
our  money  and  how  Is  it  regulated?  At  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  the  only  interpretation  of  value  was 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold — ^its  gold  content  or 
gold  weight.  In  the  past  150  years,  however,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  economics  as  a  science,  and  especially  with  the  in- 
creasing use  of  index  numbers,  there  has  gradually  emerged 
a  new  conception  of  the  value  of  mone3^  namely,  its  value  in 
terms  of  goods  and  services,  or  its  bU3rlng  powier.  This  inter- 
pretation of  value  was  evidently  followed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decision  in  the  gold  clause  cases  when  it  said  in 
October  1934: 

Tlie  question  of  value  In  relation  to  transactions  legally  available 
to  the  plaintiff  would  require  a  consideration  of  the  ptirchaslng 
power  of  the  dollars  which  the  plaintiff  could  have  received.  Plain- 
tiff ha«  not  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  in  relation  to  buying 
power  be  has  siistained  any  loss  whatever.    •    •    • 

That  is.  according  to  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
value  means  purchasing  power. 

WHAT   HAS   BECOME   OF  CONGRESS'   CONSTmTTIONAL  VOWEl   AND   DtnTf 

Who  today  regulates  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
oiur  money?  Each  one  of  the  four  agencies  Just  mentioned, 
the  Treasury,  the  Mint,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
15,000  commercial  banks,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
volume  of  our  money,  thereby  affect  its  value;  for  if  there 
are  many  dollars  in  active  circulation,  the  individual  dollar 
buys  fewer  goods  and  services  than  if  dollars  are  scarce.  The 
power  of  these  agencies  to  affect  the  volume  of  our  money, 
therefore,  gives  them  power  to  regulate  its  value.    If  any 
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I»roof  (rf  this  Is  needed.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  dis- 
astrous fall  In  basic  commodity  prices  which  followed  the 
deliberate  contraction  of  credit  by  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board 
In  May  1920. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  the  power  to  change  the 
Rold  content  of  the  dollar;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
the  power  to  change  the  price  of  silver  and  gold  and  of  the 
foreign  exchanges.  These  powers,  too,  afifect  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  These  discretionary  powers  were  given  the  Pies- 
Ident  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  emergency, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  governmental  agency  which  might 
have  been  prepared  to  use  these  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  dollar  from  detrimental  influences  from  abroad. 
There  has  been  demand  for  abolishing  these  discretionary 
powers.  H.  R.  4931  provides  that  these  powers  be  taken 
from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  given 
to  the  monetary  authority  set  up  in  the  bill.  Under  this 
condition  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the  powers  away  from 
the  Executive.  But  so  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  properly 
constituted  monetary  authority,  so  long  as  these  powers 
would  fall  to  the  privately  owned  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
be  made  the  tool  of  speculators,  it  is  vastly  better  to  leave 
them  with  the  Executive. 

Among  the  agencies  affecting,  or  regulating  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
---.^System  exert  a  tremendous  Influence  over  our  commercial 
Backs.  By  bu>'ing  Government  bonds  in  the  open  market. 
It  can  put  new  money  into  the  banks,  and  put  them  in  a  po- 
sition to  expand  deposit  currency;  by  selling  Government 
bonds.  It  can  reduce  the  cash  resources  of  the  banks  and  thus 
enforce  contraction.  The  Board  has  power  to  change  the 
reserve  requirements  of  banks,  that  is,  it  may  say  to  the  banks 
that  Instead  of  holding  $12  of  cash  behind  $100  of  demand  de- 
posits, the  banks  now  must  hold  $20  of  cash  reserve;  in  this 
manner  the  Board  may  lower  reserve  requirements,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  possible  expansion  of  bank  money.  The  Board 
may  also  fix  either  high  or  low  interest  rates  which  the  banks 
must  ask  of  their  customers,  and  in  this  manner  either  en- 
courage or  discourage  the  creation  of  bank  money.  In  these 
and  other  manners  the  Board  may  regulate  the  volume  of 
money  and  thus  its  value. 

BOW  OXm  PEX&ZNT  SYSTEM   WAS  SXTPPOSED  TO  WORK  AND  WHT  IT  FAILS 

Our  banking  system  was  supposed  to  function  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  automatic  expansion.  That  is,  as  more  goods  and 
^^^.^ervices  were  being  produced,  the  necessary  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  means  of  pasment  was  to  be  automatically  brought 
about  by  additional  borrowing  by  business  from  the  banks. 
The  money  thus  created  would  again  automatically  be  de- 
stroyed as  business  repaid  its  bank  loans  after  having  been 
.^  paid  itself.  In  this  manner,  the  volume  of  cur  means  of  pay- 
ment was  supposed  to  expand  and  contract  with  the  volume 
of  short-term,  or  self-liquidating  commercial  loans.  The 
banks  monetized  temporarily  goods  in  process  of  produc- 
tion or  distribution. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  volume  of  these  commer- 
cial loans  was  never  adjusted  to  supply  us  with  the  volume 
of  means  of  payment  we  needed  for  our  expanding  economy. 
On  the  contrary,  commercial  loans,  hence  demand  deposits, 
hence  America's  money  supply,  have  been  expanded  vigor- 
ously at  the  very  times  when  the  country  did  not  need  more 
money  in  circulation,  and  contracted  still  more  sharply  at 
times  when  more  money  was  desperately  needed  to  overcome 
deflation,  bankruptcy,  and  depression.  The  "system"  has 
and  must  by  its  very  nature  continue  to  work  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  pubUc  interest  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  banks  have  monetized  not  only  commercial  self-liqui- 
dating loans,  but  long-term  loans  and  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties. In  this  manner  the  banks  have  Interfered  with  what 
Is  essentially  the  function  of  savings — since  savings  must  in 
the  end  be  the  source  of  funds  for  long-term  investment. 
They  also  disturbed  the  rate  of  interest  on  long-term  in- 
vestment. And,  most  serious  of  all  perhaps,  by  creating 
demand  deposits  on  the  basis  of  long-term  loans  which  could 


not  be  repaid  within  reasoi  ably  short  periods  of  time,  the 
banks  filled  their  portfolioj  with  slow  assets  which  froze 
completely  when,  in  the  de  jression,  they  were  supposed  to 
be  repaid.  This  monetizatia  i  of  long-term  loans  contributed 
substantially  to  the  failure;  of  about  10,000  banks  in  this 
depression.  Likewise,  the  ;  nonetization  of  securities  pur- 
chases not  only  sent  the  sto<  k  market  skyrocketing,  but  pro- 
vided the  banks  with  asseti  of  fictitiously  high  value,  and 
led  straight  to  the  stock-ma:  ket  crash,  the  deflating  of  these 
values,  and  disaster  not  onlj  for  the  banks  but  for  everyone 
else  too. 

Strict  regulations  now  m;  ike  a  repetition  of  this  type  of 
expansion  almost  impossib  e,  although  lately  there  have 
already  been  attempts  to  pr?ss  the  banks  into  making  real- 
estate  and  other  long-term  loans  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
us  with  the  circulating  med  um  without  which  our  economy 
cannot  be  operated.  But  tl  e  banks  are.  on  the  whole,  un- 
willing to  risk  that  sort  of  e:  :pansion  again.  So  they  let  the 
Government  make  the  loans  for  them,  and  merely  "finance" 
the  Government  by  purchising  Government  bonds.  Nor 
can  we  expect  that  the  demand  for  commercial  loans  of 
banks  will  increase  sufiflcien  ly,  and  soon  enough,  to  provide 
us  with  the  necessary  increa  >e  in  demand  deposits  from  that 
source.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  past  few  years  business  has 
developed  new  methods  for  financing  its  operations;  it  has 
added  to  its  cash  reserves,  and  it  obtains  additional  resources 
by  offering  investments  dinctly  to  the  public;  so  that  the 
natural  trend  is  one  of  less,  not  more,  commercial  loans. 
It  therefore  has  become  an  utterly  indefensible  position  to 
contend  that  this  great  Nat  on  must  continue  to  depend  for 
its  supply  of  money  and  fo:  hope  of  overcoming  depression 
upon  the  hit-or-miss  creat  on  of  demand  deposits  by  our 
15.000  commercial  banks. 

All  these  facts  are  cited  m  E?rely  to  show  what  is  implied  in 
our  constitutional  responsibi  ity  "to  coin  money,  regrilate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin  •  •  •."  Partly  we  have 
delegated  the  necessary  powe  rs,  partly  these  powers  have  been 
usurped;  but  the  central  rei  ponsibility  of  keeping  in  circu- 
lation the  amount  of  money  his  Nation  needs  to  carry  on  an 
expanding  trade  has  been  i  laced  exactly  nowhere.  Nor  is 
there  any  agency  to  which  hi  s  been  given  the  definite  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  the  vali  le  of  our  money  so  as  to  give  us 
the  stability  of  purchasing  power,  without  which  the  ex- 
change value  of  every  service  and  every  commodity  and  the 
size  of  every  debt  is  subjec  to  change  without  notice  and 
without  regard  to  conseque  ice.  Without  such  stability  all 
business  is  a  gamble,  pericx  ic  farm  foreclosures  are  a  cer- 
tainty, and  the  honest  invesfor  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  smart 
speculator. 

THE   PRESENT  FEDERAL   RESERXI   BdARD  AND   A   REMEDY   FOR   rrs   INACTION 

As  I  have  shown.  Congress  has  delegated  considerable  of  its 
power  to  "coin  and  regulate'  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Many  people  today  believe  tl  lat  the  Board  has  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  effective  contrj  of  both  the  volume  and  value 
our  money,  which  is  not  tiie;  many  believe  the  Board  has 
been  told  by  Congress  to  reg  ilate  the  value,  that  is,  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  whi(  h  is  not  true  either;  and  many, 
no  doubt,  believe  that  the  Bo^d  is  anxious  and  willing  to  take 

apparently  is  also  a  false  belief. 

ts  statement  of  March  11,  1939, 

the  amount  of  money  is  not 

inexcusable  tragedy  is  that  the 

powers  which  would  enable  it  to 

and  gives,  on  the  other  hand. 


on  that  responsibility,  which 

The  fact  is.  as  expressed  in 

that  "the  Board's  control 

complete     •     *     ♦";  and  thi 

Board  does  not  ask  for  more 

actually  exercise  this  contro 

the  distinct  impression  of  nc  t  desiring  such  powers. 

Nowhere  in  this  or  any  qther  statement  does  the 
give  any  valid  reasons  why 
not  be  made  complete.    Th( 
1939.  was  apparently  made 


Board 
believes  that  its  control  could 
whole  statement  of  March  11, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging any  attempt  on  tl  e  part  of  Congress  to  direct  the 
Board  to  use  the  powers  it  n(  w  has,  or  any  additional  powers 
it  might  be  given  in  order  t)  maintain  a  decent  stability  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  d)llar  as  exiaressed  in  an  index 
number  of  prices.    But  since  it  is  practically  only  through  an 
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Index  number  of  prices  that  we  can  meastire  what  the  dtrf- 
lar's  value  is,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Bocoxl  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  the  constitutional  provision  that  Con- 
gress shall  "regulate  the  value"  of  our  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  at  present  constituted  has 
demonstrated  neither  by  its  actions  nor  by  its  words  that  It 
Is  either  willing  or  qualified  to  act  as  the  agent  of  Congress 
in  carrying  out  its  constitutional  duty  of  coining  and  regiUat- 
ing  the  value  of  our  money. 

The  Board  has,  in  recent  statements,  expressed  what  It 
considers  its  duty.  In  a  statement  published  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  of  September  1937,  It  said: 

•  •  •  the  Boftftl  believes  that  economic  stabUlty  rather  than 
price  stability  should  be  the  general  objective  of  public  policy 

But  it  does  not  define  what  economic  stability  Is  nor 
offer  the  slightest  suggestion  of  how  to  attain  it.  In  fact.  In 
the  spring  of  that  very  year.  1937,  the  Board,  In  raising  re- 
serve requirements  behind  demand  deposits  of  member 
banks,  contributed  to  a  decline  In  the  volume  of  our  money, 
which  was  an  important  factor  In  the  recession  which  began 
In  that  year.  But,  instead  of  reversing  itself  and  lowering 
reserve  requirements,  so  as  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  an 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  money,  the  Board  permitted  a 
contraction  of  some  $729,000,000  In  demand  deposits  of  mem- 
ber banks  In  the  first  4  months  of  1937,  at  the  very  time 
when  It  was  raising  reserve  requirements.  And  It  waited  a 
full  year  before  It  took  any  effective  action  to  offset  this 
disastrous  shrinkage  in  our  volume  of  money.  In  what  man- 
ner the  Board  here  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of 
economic  stability  I  am  unable  to  see. 

In  Its  more  recent  statement  of  March  11,  1939.  the  Board 
says  that  It  is  "in  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
prevent  booms  and  depressions,  and  has  always  considered 
It  Its  duty  to  do  what  It  could  to  help  accomplish  these 
results."  In  view  of  our  recession  experience,  however,  the 
Board's  sympathy  would  hardly  appear  to  be  enough  to 
actually  accomplish  results.  Sympathy  and  no  action.  Con- 
gress has  given  the  Board  great  powers  to  be  lised  in  con- 
trolling America's  monetary  system;  the  Board  gives  Con- 
gress S3mipathy,  sas^s  It  has  not  enough  power,  and  suggests 
no  new  power  that  would  enable  It  to  beccxne  a  constructive 
force  in  our  national  life. 

This  is  the  same  disastrous  do-nothing  psychology  which 
dominated  the  Board  before  the  depression;  the  Board  has 
pointed  to  its  good  intentions;  but  it  has  seldom  given  any 
practical  demonstration  of  tbem. 

In  1932  Governor  Meyer,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
before  a  congressional  committee,  justified  the  Board's  lack 
of  action  during  the  depression  with  these  words: 

*  *  *  a  whole  lot  of  these  maladjustments  come  from  nei- 
ther one  standard  nor  another,  but  from  the  conduct  and  behavior 
at  the  people;  and  sometimes  a  large  number  of  people,  en  masse, 
get  optimistic  together,  and  overdo  things;  then  they  get  peasl- 
mistlc  and  overdo  things  on  the  other  side. 

And  in  its  last  statement  the  Board  uses  almost  the  same 
words  when  It  says: 

When  people  are  venturesome  and  expect  good  times,  they  lay 
in  supplies  and  this  tends  to  raise  prices.  When  people  are  dis- 
couraged and  expect  things  to  go  badly,  they  tighten  their  belts 
and  buy  as  little  as  possible;  the  demand  for  goods  declines  and 
prices  faU.  Usually  other  things  have  a  greater  Influence  on 
prices  than  has  the  amount  of  money. 

Can  this  really  be  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board?  "Don't  blame  us  for  anything!  Don't  ask 
US  to  do  ansrthing!  Times  are  bad  because  the  people  are 
discouraged.  Times  were  good  before  the  depression  because 
the  people  were  venturesome  and  expected  good  times." 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  why  we  should  have  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  all. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  to  how  great  an  extent  this 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  our  monetary  authority  has  been 
responsible  for  the  depth  of  the  depression  and  for  the  fail- 
ure of  recovery  to  materialize.  But  surely  this  statement  is 
proof  that  the  Board  Is  standing  squarely  in  the  way  of  an 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  this  administrsUion  of 


using  all  the  means  at  Its  disposal  to  restore  prosperity. 
-What  is  the  use."  the  Board  says,  "the  people  are  dis- 
couraged." The  fact  Is.  the  people  are  not  discouraged. 
They  have  no  money  to  buy  the  things  they  want  and  need. 
That  is  why  they  are  forced  to  tighten  their  belts  and  buy 
as  little  as  possible.  But  the  Board,  our  most  important 
money-creating  agency,  says.  "Please  no;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  It;  the  trouble  is,  the  people  are  discouraeed." 

In  the  twenties,  when  Congress  tried  to  legislate  directions 
according  to  which  the  Board  should  carry  out  its  policy, 
the  members  of  the  Board  came  l)efore  Congress  and  op- 
posed such  directions  on  the  ground  that  they  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Boaid's  giving  the  country  the  type  of  mone- 
tary policy  it  thought  it  should  have  to  accomplish  the  best 
results.  In  fact,  it  was  then,  as  it  evidently  is  now,  the 
wish  of  the  Board  to  "worit  toward  economic  stability," 
without  the  obligation  to  define  what  it  meant  by  it.  Dr. 
Miller,  a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  establishment,  tes- 
tifying before  the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Committee  ot  the 
House,  said: 

I  think  we  have  given  the  conveniently  vague  phrase  (of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act)  "accommodating  conunerce  and  buslnem"  a 
meaning,  a  content,  that  Is  about  as  good  as  any  promise  a*  can 
be  had  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem  will  be  operated  so  as  to 
conduce  to  economic  stability. 

The  depression  experience  from  1929  on  was  proof  that 
the  Board  was  merely  opposed  to  a  legislative  mandate 
and  not  primarily  interested  in  economic  stability  at  all,  for 
it  has  l)een  shown  that  the  Board's  failure  to  offset  defla- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that  contributed 
to  our  great  depression.  Today  the  Board,  again  In  oppo- 
sition to  a  legislative  mandate,  promises  "economic  sta- 
bihty."  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  bureaucratic  usurpation 
recently.    This  is  a  good  example. 

Tlie  Board,  in  opposing  stability  cf  the  dollar's  buying 
power,  contends  that  "people  are  more  interested  in  the  rela- 
tion between  prices  of  what  they  produce  and  sell,  and  the 
prices  of  what  they  buy  and  use,  than  in  the  general  price 
level."  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  It  is  ridiculous 
to  contend  that  because  the  Board  cannot  through  monetary 
measures  eliminate  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  monopoly  nor 
iron  out  aU  the  difflculties  of  the  economic  ajrstem,  therefore 
It  should  not  even  try  to  do  the  obvious,  first,  and  basic 
thing,  namely,  ask  for  power  to  give  us  stabihty  in  the  dollar 
Itself,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  such  stability  we  might  proceed 
with  some  assurance  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  lack  of 
balance  between  specific  prices  of  specific  commodities.  The 
Board  should  remember  that  one  of  t^e  reasons  given  by  It 
for  its  deflationary  policies  of  1937  was  that  it  was  trying  to 
use  monetary  measures  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  certain 
monopoly  products. 

In  1932.  near  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  and  again  In 
opposition  to  a  mandate  by  Congress,  Dr.  Miller  testified 
that— 

The  important  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  functioning 
of  the  economic  system  either  at  this  country  or  of  the  world  U 
that  then  shaU  be  stability  m  the  price  structure,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  prices  to  one  another     *     *     *. 

It  was  because  the  Board  had  by  Its  very  action  demon- 
strated that  it  paid  attention  neither  to  the  general  price 
level  nor  to  the  relationship  of  prices  to  one  another  that 
Congress  reconstituted  the  Board  in  1935:  Its  members  were 
relieved  ol  their  positions;  new  blood,  progressive  ideas,  and 
aggressive  leadership  were  to  take  the  place  of  mere  wishful 
thinking.  But  apparently  we  are  right  back  where  we  were  10 
years  ago.  And  this  is  the  primary  reason  for  providing  In 
H.  R.  4931  that  we  do  away  with  our  present  Board  entirely, 
and  that  this  time  we  not  only  give  it  new,  progressive  blood, 
but  also  such  additional  powers  as  It  needs  in  order  to  be 
effective  and  congressional  direction  as  to  how  it  must  act. 

WHAT  B.  B.  4931  ftOPOSMB  TO  DO  ABOXJT  TT 

Establishment  of  central  monetary  authority:  H.  R.  4931 
proposes  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  board  consisting  of  seven 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  ex -officio  m^nber.    Tliey  are  to  be  appointed  for  7  years. 
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with  the  right  of  reappointment,  and  are  to  have  a  right  to 
pensions  after  having  served  14  years  or  more  In  office. 

The  bill  will  abolish  the  present  so-called  open-market 
committee,  which  consists  of  seven  members  of  the  Board 
and  five  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  There  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  but  the  members  of  the  Board  should 
determine  the  open-market  policy  by  which  the  Board  exerts 
Its  power  to  determine  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation. 

In  addition  to  its  present  powers,  the  biU  gives  the  Board 
the  power  to  determine  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  to  buy 
and  sell  these  precious  metals,  and  to  determine  foreign-ex- 
change rates — taking  these  powers  away  from  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Board  may,  but  is 
not  required,  to  purchase  foreign  offerings  of  gold. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  bill  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  present  situation  is  untenable.  The  Federal  Reserve 
banls  are  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  the  banks  of  issue  of 
the  United  States;  they  put  Federal  Reserve  notes,  our  legal- 
tender  currency,  into  circulation.  They  have  been  given 
gold  certificates  which  give  them  a  lien  against  approxi- 
mately $11,500,000,000  of  the  gold  In  Fort  Knox.  They  exe- 
cute the  open-market  policy  of  the  Board;  they  rediscount 
for  the  commercial  banks.  But  they  are  not  owned  by  the 
Government  at  all,  but  by  the  commercial  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  For  $132,000,000, 
approximately,  we  will  not  only  purchase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  but  will  also  obtain  a 
clear  title  to  $11,500,000,000  of  gold  now  buried  in  the  Ken- 
tucky hills,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  in  reality 
become,  what  many  people  think  they  are  today,  Goverrmient 
banks  run  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  through  which  the 
Board  will  execute  the  monetary  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Concrrss.  All  earnings  of  these  12  banks  which  now  go  into 
surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  member  banks  would 
upor  -^assage  of  H.  R.  4931  be  paid  annually  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

BZASON  rOB    100-PESCXKT  MONCT  IN  DEMAND  DEPOSITS 

But  all  these  powers  are  still  insufficient  to  give  the  Board 
effective  control  over  the  volume  of  our  money;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  over  nine-tenths  of  our  trade  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  bank  deposits,  created  by  the  commercial  banks. 

How.  specifically,  can  the  commercial  banks  create  money? 
They  can  do  it,  because  they  are  required  to  hold  on  the 
average  only  about  $20  in  cash  for  every  $100  they  lend 
and  promise  to  furnish  on  demand.  The  promises  of  the 
banks  to  furnish  money  are  permitted  to  circulate  as 
money — and  they  perform  the  fimctions  of  money,  provided 
the  people  do  not  all  come  to  the  banks  and  ask  for  their 
money.  For  if  they  do,  as  they  did  in  1932  and  early  1933, 
they  find  the  money  is  not  there,  and  unless  the  Govern- 
ment interferes  the  banks  fail.  Ten  thousand  banks  dis- 
appeared in  this  depression,  largely  because  their  depositors 
asked  for  their  money  which  they  believed  they  had  in  the 
bank.  What  they  actually  had  in  the  bank  was  merely  the 
banks'  promises  to  pay  on  demand.  The  banks  were  sorry. 
So  were  the  depositors. 

This  practice  of  permitting  the  banks'  promises  to  circu- 
late as  money  actually  affects  the  volume  of  our  money  in 
circulation  in  the  following  manner.  When  a  bank  makes 
a  loan,  what  it  lends  is  not  actual  money,  but  its  credit, 
and  this  credit  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  deposit.  The 
bank  credits  the  account  of  its  customer  with,  say  $1,000, 
and  he  can  draw  against  this  $1,000  as  if  It  were  actually 
in  the  bank.  The  bank  has.  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  in- 
creased its  demand  liabilities,  and  also  the  total  of  demand 
deposits  in  circulation  in  the  country.  Reversely,  when  the 
loan  is  repaid  to  the  bank,  the  demand  deposits  of  that 
bank  are  reduced  by  that  $1,000,  and  the  total  of  all  de- 
mand deposits  in  circulation  are  reduced  by  that  much. 
That  is  how  bank  loans  first  increase  and  then  decrease  the 
volume  of  money  in  the  country.  It  is  the  process  that 
accounted  for  the  destruction  of  $8,000,000,000  of  America's 
circulating  medium  between  1929  and  1932,  when  the  banks 


were  calling  and  refusing 
when  the  real  property  of 


to  renew  outstanding  loans,  and 
the  American  people  was  falling 
once  again  into  bankers'  hsjnds  because  the  people  could  not 
make  good  in  cash  the  premises  the  bankers  had  loaned  to 
them. 

The  power  of  the  bank^  thus  to  create  and  'lestroy  our 
money  is  inherent  in  the  ractional  reserve  system.  H.  R. 
4931  proposes  to  end  this  s]  stem,  replacing  it  with  a  require- 
ment for  a  dollar  for  dollai  reserve  behind  demand  deposits. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  neans  that  the  commercial  banks 
must  have  on  hand — or  <  n  deposit  In  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank — a  dollar. in  actual  money  for  each  dollar  they  lend  to 
their  customers.  Then  thj  borrower's  money  in  the  bank 
will  actually  be  money  anc  actually  be  In  the  bank  and  not 
be  as  at  present  no  mone;  at  all,  but  merely  a  promise  to 
furnish  money  which  is  not  in  the  bank  at  all. 

The  distinction  between  i ,  demand  deposit  which  functions 
like  money,  but  is  a  mere  promise  of  the  bank  to  pay,  and 
actual  money,  will  thus  c  isappear  overnight.  Our  money 
system  will  be  simplified,  aid  it  will  be  possible  for  everyone 
to  understand  it. 

Incidentally  the  establis  iment  of  100-percent  reserve  or 
safety-deposit  banks  provided  for  in  this  bill  would  lead  to 
a  separation  within  each  t>ank  of  its  demand-dep>osit  busi- 
ness from  its  lending  and  investment  business.  The  demand- 
deposit  business  would  consist  merely  of  warehousing  of  the 
depositor's  money,  but  the  lending  and  investment  depart- 
ment would  be  the  real  bar  king  business  as  it  should  be.  To 
prevent  any  abuse  of  the  siivings  and  time  deposits  from  de- 
veloping it  is  probably  nec(  ssary  to  enforce  regulations  as  to 
the  withdrawal  of  cash  frcm  time  and  savings  deposits,  and 
the  bill  provides  for  this,  ^t  present  the  savings  banks  per- 
mit the  withdrawal  of  casli  from  saving  accoimts  almost  as 
if  they  were  demand  deposits.  As  a  resxilt  the  banks,  par- 
ticularly the  small  country]  banks,  are  in  constant  danger  of 
having  to  meet  unreasona  )le  demands  of  cash  withdrawals 
from  savings  accounts  wh^h  should  be  regarded  as  invest- 

money.  It  is  therefore  provided 
hat  the  withdrawal  of  csish  from 
savings  or  time  deposits  b«  made  subject  to  adequate  notice 
and  to  regulations  of  the  F  ;deral  Reserve  Board. 


ments  and  never  as  ready 
specifically  in  H.  R.  4931 


ONE   HUNDRED  PiSCEK  T   RESEKVX   SYSTEM   NOT   NEW 


This  100  percent  reserve 
It  is  the  original  system  of 


system  is  not  a  new  system  at  all. 
deposit  banking  as  it  was  carried 


on  for  centuries.    The  f rac  tional  reserve  system  is  relatively 


young;  it  dates  from  the 


seventeenth  century  and  was  in- 


storage,   thus   beginning 
posits.    It  was  essentially 


on  the  creation  of  demand 
Today  we,  as  a  Nation,  are 


vented  by  the  goldsmiths  of  London  who,  because  they  had 
facilities  for  storage,  were  intrusted  with  the  precious  metal 
and  money  of  the  people  i)f  London.  The  goldsmiths  soon 
found  out  that  the  peopli  were  satisfied  to  transfer  their 
deposits  by  means  of  the  receipts  the  goldsmiths  had  given 
them,  and  seldom  asked  f o  •  their  money.  So  the  goldsmiths 
handed  out  more  receipts  '  han  they  had  metal  or  money  in 


he   practice   of   pyramiding   de- 
a  breach  of  trust,  but  it  soon 


became  such  a  general  pralctice,  that  people  ceased  to  think 
of  the  system  of  fraction  il  reserve  banking  as  a  sort  of 
legalized  fraud,  which,  stri  :tly  speaking,  it  really  is. 

WHY  OUB  PXJl  lUC  DEBT  IS  SO  LAKGS 

Hie  most  important  cons  jquence  of  this  100-percent  reserve 
system  is  that  the  Nation  ^  ill  no  longer  depend  for  its  money 

deposits  by  the  commercial  banks, 
absolutely  helpless  with  respect  to 
obtaining  necessary  additions  to  oiu-  circulating  volume  of 
money  because,  as  the  Fed  iral  Reserve  Board  quite  correctly 
says  in  its  recent  statemen  ,  "it  cannot  make  the  people  bor- 
row, and  it  cannot  make  tpe  people  spend  the  deposits  that 

make  loans  and  investments." 
(Jebt  to  the  banks  if  we  wish  an 
medium,  irrespective  of  the  need 
of  the  Nation  for  more  moiiey  or  of  the  justification  of  bring- 
ing more  into  circulation. 

As  business  does  not  bcrrow,  and  our  Government  Is  at 
present  obstructed  from  us  ng  its  own  credit  directly,  the  only 


result  when  the  banks  d( 
Someone  has  to  go  into 
increase  in  our  circulating 
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method  that  remains  Is  for  the  Government  to  sell  bonds 
to  the  banks  for  credit  on  their  books  and  thus  to  buy  de- 
mand deposits.  The  Government  has  been  doing  this  for 
the  past  6  years,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  increase 
has  been  made  In  public  debt,  and  that  we  are  presently 
threatened  with  having  even  this  method  of  giving  the  Na- 
tion the  additional  volume  of  actively  circulating  money  which 
it  needs  taken  away  from  us  by  the  people  who  insist  upon 
immediate  balancing  of  the  Budget. 

A    BALANCED   BUOCET   POSmVELY    DANCEBOUS   TODAY   PWBEB    DEBT    MOMKT 

SYSTEM 

I  am  wondering,  however,  whether  those  who  clamor  the 
loudest  for  a  balanced  Budget  really  see  the  picture.  If  the 
Government  stops  borrowing,  and  if  business  does  not  borrow 
instead,  there  will  be  no  further  addition  to  our  circulating 
medium,  and  consequently  no  further  recovery.  We  tried  to 
cut  Government  expenditures  and  start  depending  on  busi- 
ness borrowing  in  1937.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  dis- 
astrous results.  I  was  one  of  those  who  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences if  we  stopped  spending,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
assurance  that  business  would  increase  its  lx)rrowing  of  the 
banks  at  least  as  much  as  the  Government  reduced  its  bor- 
rowing. I  wish  to  warn  again  today  that  a  policy  of  Govern- 
ment economy  and  Budget  balancing  will  have  disastrous 
consequences  so  long  as  we  continue  to  operate  under  a  mone- 
tary system  which  makes  the  creation  of  our  circulation 
medium  dependent  upon  someone's  going  into  debt  to  the 
banks.  A  debt  money  system  simply  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  a  nation  of  vast  productive  capacity,  tremendous  acctunu- 
lated  capital,  and  limited  opportunity  for  new  investments. 

It  simply  cannot  be  shown  that  if  the  Government  only 
stopped  spending  and  embarked  on  a  policy  of  Budget  bal- 
ancing, business  would  take  heart  and  expand;  or  that  it 
is  only  a  feeling  of  insecurity  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Budget  which  keeps  business  from  investing  today.  For 
business  will  expand  and  invest  only  when  it  foresees  in- 
creasing sales  and  continued  profits  ahead.  Its  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  far  from  fully  employed.  If  we  reduce 
Government  spending  and  as  a  result  consumer  purchases, 
there  will  be  even  less  reason  than  there  is  today,  why  busi- 
ness should  wish  to  expand.  What  we  need  Is  more  spend- 
ing, more  money  In  circulation  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  need  it  most.  But  we  do  not  need  more  Government 
debt  but  less  of  it.  That  is  our  dilemma;  and  the  only  way 
that  we  can  obtain  both  a  decrease  in  our  public  debt  and 
also  the  essential  distribution  of  buying  power  In  proportion 
to  our  productive  capacity  Is  through  the  terms  of  H.  R. 
4931,  or  a  measure  like  it. 

INFLATION    A    REAL    THREAT    TTNDER    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  business  should  begin  to 
borrow  of  the  banks,  and  the  banks  to  lend  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  possibilities  under  the  present  fractional  reserve 
system.  With  their  present  volume  of  excess  reserves  the 
banks  could  conceivably  create  $20,000,000,000  of  new  de- 
mand deposits,  enough  to  drive  prices  sky  high,  and  inevi- 
tably pull  us  into  another  crash  and  depression.  The  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  utterly  inadequate  to  con- 
trol this  situation.  In  its  annual  report  for  1938  the  Board 
said — 

The  ability  of  the  banks  greatly  to  expand  the  volume  of  their 
credit  without  resort  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  speculative  situation  to  get  under  way  that  woxild 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  system  to  check  or  control.  The  Re- 
serve System  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  It  by  Congress  or  to  perform  the  service  that 
the  6o\intry  rightly  expects  from  it. 

The  100-percent  reserve  requirement  behind  demand  de- 
posits would,  practically  overnight,  wipe  out  excess  reserves 
and  thus  remove  this  inflation  danger.  Until  something  of 
this  kind  is  done,  a  great  many  otherwise  sound  and  con- 
structive proposals  for  dealing  with  the  present  economic 
conditions  in  the  Nation  will  be  cast  aside  on  the  groimd  that 
they  would  add  to  excess  reserves  and  thus  increase  this 
inflation  danger. 

The  inflation  danger  Is  a  fitting  demonstration  of  the  per- 
verse flexibility  of  the  banking  system  under  fractional  re- 


serve requirements.  When  the  bftnks  are  expected  to  expand 
the  volume  of  money,  as  during  the  depression  period,  that 
is  when  they  are  calling  loans  and  contracting;  and  when 
they  are  expected  to  contract  to  save  us  from  inflation,  as 
during  the  stock-market  boom  of  1928-29,  that  is  the  very 
time  when  they  expand  and  thus  blow  up  the  inflation  bubble 
still  more.  Tliis  Nation  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  the 
self-interest  of  money  merchants  for  a  steady  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  lifeblood  of  its  economic  system. 
ptrrriNO   ioo-percent  system  into  operation — what  will  happen 

TO  BANK  EARNINGS 

The  question  now  is.  How  difficult  will  it  be  to  put  our  com- 
mercial-banking system  on  a  100-percent  basis?  The  bill 
provides  that  1  year  after  passage  the  banks  shall  tiold  their 
demand  deposits  100  percent  in  cash,  but  D«mits  such 
amoimts  of  direct  and  fully  guaranteed  aove;rmnent  obliga- 
tions as  they  hold  invested  3  months  aft^  passage  to  be 
counted  as  cash  for  this  puipose.  Tlie  following  table  of 
the  condition  of  all  insured  banks,  based  on  the  rejwrt  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  of  June  30. 
1938,  shows  that  the  change  from  the  present,  fracticmal 
reserve  system  to  the  100-percent  reserve  can  be  effected 
without  great  difficulties: 

Asseta  (to  be  held  as  reserve  behind  Aerrumd  deposits) 

CcAn  and  currency.. _ •909.727.000 

Reserve  with  Federal  Reserve  banks „_    8.004.090,000 

Cash  Items  in  process  of  collection 1,945.536.000 

Government  obligations  (direct  and  griaranteed)..  IS.  625.  194.  000 

Total 34.  S84.  647. 000 

Liabilities  (subject  to  100-peroent  reserve  requirement) 
Demand  deposits tas.  Ul.  lia,009 

Tills  would  leave  a  deficiency  In  reserves  as  of 

June  30.  1938.  of 1,730.665,000 

This  deficiency  is  increased  by  the  need  of  a  3-per- 
cent reserve  behind  time  deposits  of 445,  844, 000 

Excess  of  Interbank  deposits  over  assets 980,  862.  000 

Total  amount  of  new  money  required  to  put 
commercial  banks  on  a  100-peroent  re- 
serve   3. 163.  271, 000 

According  to  this  table  there  will  be  required  only  a  little 
over  $3,000,000,000  of  additional  reserves  In  order  to  provide 
the  100-percent  reserve  requirement.  H.  R.  4931  provides 
that  this  money  may  be  obtained  by  the  commercial  banks 
either  by  their  sale  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion of  a  part  of  their  assets,  sufficient  to  bring  their  total 
of  cash  and  Government  bonds  up  to  the  required  100  per- 
cent of  their  demand  deposits;  or  by  an  Increase  by  the 
banks  of  their  capital  stock  by  the  sale  of  additional  ccmmon 
or  preferred  stock  to  the  R.  F.  C. 

Now,  if  we  go  into  the  details  of  this  transition  to  the 
100-percent  reserve  system,  we  find  that  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  additional  reserves  will  be  needed 
to  New  York;  for  the  rest  of  the  country  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  banks  on  a  100- 
percent  reserve  basis.  In  the  larger  cities  the  need  for  new 
money  will  be  much  larger,  proportionately,  than  in  the 
small  cities;  and  in  the  large  banks  more  new  money  will 
be  needed,  proportionately,  than  in  the  small  banks.  This 
is  because  the  large  banks,  and  particularly  the  large  New 
York  banks,  are  today  acting  somewhat  like  central  banks 
for  the  smaller  banks.  Take  the  biggest  baxik  of  all,  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York:  j 

Cash    plus   Government   bonds   was   on    Jime   SO, 

1938 $1.491.01S.000 

Demand   deposits    (excliislve  of   deposits   of   other 

banks) 1.487.878.000 

Required  cash  reserve  behind  time  deposits .^  1.377.000 

t 

'     1.439.255,000 

Which  would  leave  the  Chase  Bank  with  a  surplus 
of  cash  over  and  above  that  required  behind  de- 
mand depoeiU  of 91.758.000 

But  deposits  of  other  banks  amoimt  to ...^        068. 004, 000 

This  leaves  the  Chase  Bank  sfiort  by 600.846.000 

Ttie  National  City  Bank  would  be  short  $275,000,000. 
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In  other  words,  by  adjusting  the  situation  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  powerful  banks,  the  100-percent  re- 
serve system  could  be  introduced,  without  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  many  small  banks  at  all.  The  chief  change 
these  small  banks  would  have  to  make  is,  that  instead  of 
keeping  balances  in  the  large  New  York  City  banks,  they 
would  have  to  deposit  those  funds  they  did  not  wish  to  keep 
in  their  vaults,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  their  re- 
spective districts.    That  is  what  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 

are  for. 

Moreover,  the  loss  In  earnings  of  the  large  city  banks  from 
the  loss  of  the  Interbank  deposits  would  not  be  large.  On 
the  contrary,  the  management  and  investment  of  these  huge 
funds  Is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  large 
banks;  it  is  a  very  costly  business,  and  the  possibilities  for 
Investing  these  funds  In  short-term  paper— formerly  a  profit- 
able business — are  very  few  and  far  between.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  had  under  consideration  putting 
these  interbank  deposits  on  a  100-percent  reserve  basis  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  profitable  now  anyway,  but  on 
the  other  hand  furnish  the  basis  for  a  possible  dangerous 
credit  expansion. 

The  presence  of  these  large  interbank  balances  with  the 
large  banks  explains  also  why  they  have  not  been  able  to 
show  as  high  profits  as  the  smaller  banks  have  been  able 
to  show  during  the  past  few  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  earnings  and  dividends  of  national  banks,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  1937: 

Earnings  and  dividends  of  national  banks 


Year 

Xumher 
of  banks 

Capital  funds 

Net  addition 
toproflu 

Dividends  on 

conimon 

stock 

192« — 

1827 

192S              — 

-       7.V78 
7,796 
7.  691 

7.rxW5 

7.252 
6.MV> 
6.  V<0 
4.902 
.V422 
h.  431 
\  374 
5,299 

$3.0S9.3.'51,n00 
3,  239.  .'39.  tKX) 
3.  570. 9?W.  000 
3,  «74,  763, 000 
3. 976.  14.^,000 
3,  7.V1,  730. 000 
3,  -279,  H4J>,  000 

2.  S-VS,  .V>4.  000 

3,  an.  033,000 

3,0S6,4IS(»>0 
3.1«.'),72S,000 
3.212.166,000 

$249,167,000 

2.12. 3 19. 000 

270.  15S.(K» 

301.  WM,  000 

246,  201,000 

.')2,  .541,  000 

1  139,  7S0,  OiK) 

12IS.3S4.000 

1  30.3.  .S46, 000 

71.373,000 

241,6.M,000 

2!S6,  561. 000 

$173,753,000 

1X0.  7.W,  (KX) 
205. 35S,  IKW 

1K9 

222, 672.  OilO 

1930         .  

237, 029. 000 

)«Sl — 

ig32       

211.301,000 
169,  15.i.  1)00 

ltf«     

99.146.000 

1934 

7."),  H4S,  l«)0 

1935 

10.3,417,0110 

ISM         

li5, 604, 1)00 

1907      

163,  475, 000 

'Loss, 

That  a  100-percent  reserve  system  would  not  materially 
alter  the  profits  from  operation  of  the  banks  is  shown  clearly 
by  the  next  table  of  the  net  profits  of  national  banks  per 
$100  of  investment: 

Net  profits  of  national  hanks  per  $100  investment  (available  for 

dividends)^ 
Tear:  Amount 

1927 - _    »1.  24 

1928. __ - 1.  21 

1929 -- — 1.41 

1930. 1.  13 

1931 .  25 

1932 ».  80 

1933 _.-    *  1.  41 

1934 »1.78 

1935 '. .  39 

1936 __       1.  20 

1937. - 1.37 

<  From  the  Annual  Report  for  1937  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 
'Loss. 

This  table  shows  that,  as  the  banks  have  come  practically 
to  a  100-percent  reserve  system  during  the  past  few  years, 
this  trend  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  profits.  In 
1937  the  national  banks  had  the  highest  net  profits  in  10 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1929.  This  is  proof  positive  that 
the  100-percent  reserve  system  will  tend  to  stabilize  not  only 
the  Nation's  monetary  ssrstem,  but  bank  earnings  as  well. 
On  the  contrary,  the  profits  of  the  banks  may  be  expected  to 
rise  even  higher  with  the  resulting  simplification  of  the 
banking  system  and  the  fact  that  bothersome  and  expensive 
attention  to  seek  investment  for  demand  deposit  funds  will 
disappear.    Furthermore,  H.  R.  4931  provides  in  place  of  the 


cha  rges 


present  expensive  and 
examination,  a  single 
F.  D.  I.  C. 

The  banks  will,  in 
making  small  service 
tomers'  checking  accoim|s 
pecting  banks  to  do  all 
positors  entirely  free  of 
up  for  this  by  giving 
credit  in  the  Nation,  thii 
the  banks  an  honest  fee 
to   our   Government    the 
medium.    A  special 
Association  which  has 
says   in   its   Service 
charges  are  a  first 
The  earnings  of  banks 
risen  during  the  past  10 
Federal  Reserve  Board 
be  charged  the  depositor 


coi^pllcated  system  of  supervision  and 
examination  of  all  banks  by  the 


free 


ad  litlon, 
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be  able  to  earn  money  by 
for  the  handling  of  their  cus- 
In  other  words,  instead  of  ex- 
sorts  of  accounting  work  for  de- 
diarge,  and  then  letting  them  make 
thim  a  monopoly  on  the  creation  of 
bill  proposes  that  we  should  pay 
for  their  services  and  then  restore 
right    to   create    our    circulatory 
contmission  of  the  American  Bankers 
making  a  study  of  service  charges 
Chirge   Survey   of    1938   that   service 
esse^itial   to  safe  and  sotmd  banking, 
service  charges  have  consistently 
^ears.    H.  R.  4931  provides  that  the 
p:  escribe  maximum  rates  which  may 
to  prevent  abuse. 


WHAT    ABOUT    LO^S? 

One  first  question  upp«  rmost  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
who  look  into  the  100 -per cent  reserve  system  is,  How  will 
the  banks  he  able  to  ma  :e  any  loans,  if  they  can  no  longer 

heir  demand-deposit  department? 
The  answer  is  twofold:  First,  the  banks  have  now  outstand- 
ing in  loans,  discounts,  a  nd  overdrafts  about  $16,000,000,000. 
As  these  fall  due,  the  b  inks  will  come  in  the  possession  of 
money  which  they  will  1  le  able  to  lend  out  again.  Second, 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  funds  from  current  income 
into  savings;  these  saviiigs  are  the  second  source  of  funds 
from  which  the  banks  will  be  able  to  make  loans.  The 
freedom  from  violent  changes  in  the  supply  of  money  under 
the  100-percent  system  vill  probably  stimulate  savings  and 
thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  banks  a  constant  flow  of 


money  for  them  to  put 
through  legitimate  loans 


Dack  into  the  stream  of  circulation 
of  real  money. 


lOO-PClCilNT  SAFE  BANKING 

The  100-percent  reserve  behind  demand  deposits  will  put 
our  commercial  banking  system  on  an  absolutely  safe  basis. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  deposit  insurance  of  checking 
deposits;  for  they  are  the  equivalent  of  cash,  and  the  bank 
will  not  be  permitted  to  touch  them,  but  will  have  to  hold 
them  in  trust  for  the  depositor.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  can  then  use  its  facilities  to  insure  time 
and  savings  deposits,  ard  H.  R.  4931  provides  for  this  in- 
surance. It  also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  present 
often  conflicting  examiration  of  the  banks  by  three  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Reserv ;  Board,  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Federal  I>eposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insuran;e  Corporation  which  has  to  insure 
deposits  will  be  the  sole  agency  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  banks. 

The  100-percent  reser  /e  system  would,  moreover,-  protect 
the  small  banks  from  th;  otherwise  inevitable  encroachment 
of  the  larger  banks  throi  igh  the  adoption  of  branch  banking. 
Branch  banking  is  often  advocated  to  make  our  banking  sys- 
tem sounder  and  saf  ei .  The  British  banking  system  is 
praised  for  its  efiBciency  ind  absence  of  bank  failure,  because 
in  England  the  great  bu  k  of  the  banking  business  is  carried 
on  by  five  big  banks  and  their  branches. 

But  the  price  of  this  k  ind  of  system  is  to  give  over  control 
of  the  economic  destiny  of  the  nation  to  these  five  banks. 
In  France  an  even  greater  concentration  exists  with  the 
Bank  of  France  in  a  posi  ion  to  actually  dictate  governmental 
as  well  as  financial  pol  cy.  A  similar  development  in  this 
country  cannot  be  prev(  nted  if  we  fail  to  put  our  banking 
system  on  an  intrinsically  sound  basis.  My  bill  would  do 
just  that.  Branch  bank  ng,  like  deposit  insurance,  is  in  itself 
a  mere  palliative  which  (  an  do  no  more  than  give  an  appear- 
ance of  soundness  to  an  essentially  unsound  situation. 

Moreover,  democracy's  future  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Branch  banking  is  toifay  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Since   1920  some   15,00ll   small   banks   have  disappeared — 
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most  of  them  gobbled  up  by  our  financial  giants.  Seventy- 
five  of  our  largest  banks  control  one-third  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Nation.  There  are  good  reasons  for  these 
things.  Branch  banking  grows  partly  because  little  banks 
cannot  compete  with  the  big  ones  in  a  fractional  reserve 
banking  business.  The  combinations  take  place  because  it 
Is  deemed  necessary  for  safety's  sake.  England's  whole  eco- 
nomic life  is  dominated  as  I  have  said  by  five  great  banks; 
Prance's  by  one. 

If,  then,  we  want  to  prevent  a  financial  monopoly  far  more 
powerful  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  from  growing  up  we 
had  better  do  something  about  the  situation  now. 

SITMICAKT 

We  have  seen  why  we  cannot  go  on  with  four  agencies 
coining  the  Nation's  money  haphazardly,  and  entirely  with- 
out reference  to  the  Nation's  need  for  money;  that  our 
constitutional  responsibility  to  regulate  the  value  of  our 
dollar  is  not  being  fulfiUed;  that  under  present  circum- 
stances the  Federal  Reserve  Board — now  our  most  powerful 
monetary  agency— is  unwilling  and  unable  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  Congress  in  carrying  out  monetary  pohcy. 

It  has  been  indicated  how  H.  R,  4931  proposes  to  cen- 
tralize all  the  powers  over  our  monetary  system  in  one 
single  agency  which  would  thus  become  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  its  monetary  policy;  why  the  present  de- 
pendence of  the  Nation  for  its  money  supply  upon  the  crea- 
tion and  destruction  of  bank  credit  by  the  commercial 
banks,  gives  us  an  unsoimd,  antisocial,  and  uncontrollable 
monetary  system;  and  how  this  situation  can  be  corrected 
without  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  a  100-percent  reserve 
system. 

THE    HOPE    OF    LASTING    EECOVERT 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  largely  in  technical  terms 
and  about  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
harmful  factors  in  our  existing  monetary  sjrstem.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4931  will  help  directly 
and  positively  in  solving  the  two  problems  of  increasing 
public  debt  and  continuing  unemployment  about  which  I 
spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech. 

Here  are  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserre 
System  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board)  1b  hereby  con- 
stituted the  monetary  agent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  regulate  the  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Board  shaU  have  sole 
power  to  Issue  all  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate 
the  exchange  value  of  all  foreign  currency  and  coin,  and  to  con- 
trol the  volume  of  demand  bank  deposits,  and  shaU  be  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  State*. 

And  again: 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  use 
♦ny  or  all  of  Its  powers  to  bring  about  and  maintain  full  em- 
ployment and  a  stable  buying  power  in  the  dollar. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  with  law- 
ful money  or  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  direct  or 
fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  obligations  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
employment  of  the  unemployed,  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture, 
the  provision  of  low-interest  credit  to  farmers,  home  builders,  and 
small  industry  or  other  recovery  purposes.  The  Board  shall  carry 
forward  this  policy  until  such  time  as  a  condition  of  practically 
full  employment  has  been  attained  or  untU  the  bU3rlng  power  of 
the  dollar  has  been  restored  to  the  average  level  held  by  It  in  the 
year  1926. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  find  that  there  is  practically  fuU 
employment  or  that  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  been 
restored  to  the  average  level  held  by  It  in  the  year  1926,  then  the 
Board  shall  so  announce  and  shall  thereafter  use  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  to  maintain  the  buying  p>ower  of  the  dollar  as  of  the  date  of 
such  announcement  and  to  promote  the  balanced  expansion  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consiunptlon,  and  full  employment 
therein. 

(d)  If  the  Board  shall  find  that  the  exercise  of  aU  lt«  powers 
la  ineffectual  In  maintaining  practically  full  emplojrment  at  the 
st.iblllzatlon  level  of  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  provided  for 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  then  the  Board  shall  promptly 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  President  with  recommendations  for 
appropriate  l^lslatlon  and  cr  Executive  action. 

nClCZDIATX   RXSXn.TS 

Immediately  what  would  these  provisions  do?  They  would 
make  possible  a  frontal  attack  on  the  depression  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry  without  any  farther  increase  In  tJtie 


public  debt.  This  bill,  as  has  been  Indicated,  provides  that 
the  Board — now  an  agent  of  the  Congress — shall  purcliase 
with  the  credit  of  the  United  States  or  with  lawful  money, 
the  bonds  of  the  Housing  Authority.  R.  F.  C  Fann  Credit 
Administration,  P.  W.  A..  Treasury,  or  any  other  Oovemmeut 
agency  thus  making  available  to  these  agencies,  funds  to  be 
used  in  employing  the  unemployed,  paying  old-age  pensions, 
making  low-interest  loans,  or  for  similar  purposes. 

This  would  be  ne^'  credit— the  NaUon's  credit  used  for  the 
Nation's  needs.  Interest  on  the  bonds — if  they  bore  inter- 
est— would  every  dollar  of  It  retiu-n  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes.  for  H.  R.  4931  provides  that  all  earnings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  Board  would  continue  this 
policy  until  a  condition  of  full  employment  had  been  brought 
about  or  until  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  had  been 
brought  back  to  the  1926  level. 

I  readily  admit  that  immediately  the  effect  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  l)e  to  make  money  worth  less  In  terms  of 
goods.  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  immediate 
future.  People  are  at  present  hoarding  money  in  very  large 
amounts.  They  are  doing  so  because  they  hope  its  value  in 
terms  of  goods  is  going  to  rise.  Give  them  the  clear  idea 
that  the  opposite  Is  going  to  happen,  and  we  will  see  these 
very  people  begin  investing  their  money  and  putting  it  to 
work.    This  would  mean  Increased  employment  at  once. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  farmers  of  America  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  the  dollar  be- 
comes cheaper  and  real  wealth  dearer  In  terms  of  dollars. 
every  debt  on  every  farm  in  America  can  be  paid  off  with  less 
bushels  of  wheat,  less  bales  of  cotton,  fewer  cattle  or  hogs, 
or  smaller  amounts  of  any  other  farm  commodity  than  was 
the  case  before.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  thousands  of  foreclosures  throughout 
this  country  for  the  reasons  just  given. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  do.  But  It 
Is  most  Important  to  point  out  also  that  once  either  full  em- 
ployment or  the  1926  buying  power  of  the  dollar  was 
reached — whichever  was  reached  first — then  thereafter  there 
could  be  no  substantial  variations  in  the  value  of  the  dohar 
in  terms  of  commodities, 

TH«   CENTRAL   PtINCIPLB 

And  now  let  me  say  with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis 
that  the  main  reason  for  depriving  the  banking  system  of 
its  power  to  create  money  is  in  order  to  place  this  djnamic 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  public  agency  of  the  American 
people,  acting  under  direction  of  the  Congress. 

If,  by  the  introduction  of  100-percent  reserves  we  put  the 
banks  in  the  position  of  making  loans  not  with  flat  credit 
but  with  real  money  we  must  then  see  to  it  that  the  money 
creating  power  is  exercised  in  the  public  interest  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  itself.  This  should  always 
have  been  the  case,  but  in  recent  years  every  time  It  has 
been  proposed  for  the  Government  to  expand  the  volume 
of  mwiey,  by  using  some  of  the  gold  or  in  some  other  way, 
the  objection  has  always  and,  I  think  quite  properly,  been 
raised  that  to  do  so  would  inevitably  add  to  the  excess  re- 
serves in  the  banks  and  to  the  consequent  danger  of  an  un- 
controlled infiation  of  bank  credit  at  some  future  time.  And 
let  me  repeat,  that  my  main  reason,  though  not  the  only 
one.  for  wanting  100-percent  reserves  is  in  order  to  give  us 
a  controllable  monetary  system  and  one  In  which  the  Con- 
gress can  safely  provide  for  bringing  into  circulation  regu- 
larly, year  by  year,  a  volume  of  money  and^  or  credit  which 
bears  a  scientific  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Its  people,  and  its  businesses  for  such  money.  This  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  whole  Ixll. 

And  the  justification  and  argument  for  it  are  these:  Money. 
in  any  sane  economy  must  be  the  means  of  moving  goods 
and  services  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  should  not  be 
a  factor  that  decides  whether  goods  and  services  are  to  be 
moved  from  producer  to  consumer,  neither  should  it  be  an 
all-important  commodity  bought  and  sold  like  other  com- 
modities and  subject  to  manipulation  for  private  advantage 
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by  those  who  deal  In  and  control  it.  So  far  as  possible  the 
relation  of  money  to  commodities — its  value  in  terms  of 
commodities— should  be  constant,  for  until  this  is  the  case  we 
will  not  produce  our  goods  and  services  for  the  good  and 
logical  reason  that  they  are  needed  and  can  be  sold  at  a 
fairly  assured  value;  but  will,  instead,  continue  to  produce 
goods  only  when  we  think  their  value  in  terms  of  money  is 
going  to  rise,  and  will  refrain  from  producing  them  when  we 
think  their  value  in  terms  of  money  is  going  to  fall  Until 
we  have  a  dollar  whose  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
will  remain  relatively  constant  for  a  generation — as  the 
President  has  said — we  cannot  proceed  with  any  assxirance 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unjustly  high  prices  for 
monopoly  goods  and  services  and  the  imjustly  low  prices  for 
agriculture  products. 

To  those  who  contend  that,  due  to  declining  costs  of  pro- 
duction, we  should  seek  a  declining  price  level,  there  are  two 
answers.  First,  that  as  an  historical  fact  we  never  have  had 
any  period  of  prosperity  on  a  declining  price  level,  and  that 
so  long  as  we  retain  a  free  economic  system  we  never  can 
expect  production  and  employment  to  be  full  on  a  declining 
price  level;  and.  second,  that  if  government  controls  the 
issue  of  money  and  can  direct  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
need  and  will  spen;l  it— as,  for  example,  by  paying  pensions 
to  the  aged — the  benefits  of  declirUng  production  costs  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  even  more  cer- 
tainly than  can  be  done  by  a  declining  general  price  level 
with  its  almost  certain  consequence  of  unemployment. 

THE    PEOPLES    MONET 

For  these  reasons  the  bill  provides  that  the  function  of 
creating  money,  removed  from  the  hands  of  private  banks 
by  the  100-percent  reserve  system,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  agent  of  the  Congress. 

The  economic  advantage  from  the  creation  of  money  and 
credit  would  accrue  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Unless  that  eco- 
nomic advantage  does  accrue  to  the  whole  people  there  can 
never  l>e  a  balance  between  production  and  consumption  in 
the  Nation.  For  there  is  at  present  no  way  except  increasing 
debt  whereby  increased  productive  capacity,  or  the  amount  set 
aside  for  depreciation  by  industry  can  be  compensated  for 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumer-buying  power.  In 
the  past,  the  commercial  banks  have  failed  disastrously  to 
supply  the  Nation's  monetary  needs.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
banks  have  invariably  expanded  when  they  should  have  con- 
tracted; and  contracted  when  they  should  have  expanded. 
Instead  of  increasing  our  debt,  as  we  now  do,  in  order  to 
increase  our  volimie  of  money,  we  will  in  the  future,  if  this 
bill  passes,  reduce  our  debt  with  every  dollar  of  new  money 
put  into  circulation. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  it  was  ever  intended  that  we  should 
trust  to  luck,  to  someone's  going  into  debt  to  the  banks  for 
our  supply  of  our  money.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  only  a  few  of  the 
great  Americans  who  have  looked  with  horror  upon  control 
by  the  banks  over  the  Nation's  money.  The  proper  business 
of  the  banks  is.  and  was  always  intended  to  be,  that  of  lend- 
ing and  investing  money  but  not  of  creating  the  money  they 
lend.  That  function  was  reserved  to  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that  we 
have  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  private  banks  is  one 
reason  why  the  Government  is  in  the  banking  business  to 
the  extent  it  now  is.  In  fact,  there  is  only  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  Uncle  Sam  as  a  banker  and  a  commercial 
banker;  the  commercial  banker  creates  the  money  he  lends, 
but  Uncle  Sam  has  to  borrow  the  funds  he  lends  from  the 
commercial  banker.  That  is.  we  have  today  exactly  the 
reverse  of  all  that  is  right  and  just  and  economically  de- 
fensible. 

TH«    NATION'S    CRKDrT    CIVEN    A  WAT 

It  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  features  of  the  present  sit- 
uation that,  whereas  we  permit  the  promises  to  pay  of 
commercial  banks  to  circulate  as  cash,  our  sovereign  Govern- 
ments  promises  to  pay  are  not  permitted  to  so  circulate  at 


all.  unless,  forsooth,  the  v  ermission  of  the  private  banks  has 
been  obtained  beforehand.  What  I  mean  is  this.  If  a 
farmer  borrows  money  fiom  a  bank,  the  bank  creates  and 
lends  the  farmer  credit  u]  >on  the  farmer-borrower's  security. 
But  if  the  farmer  borrows  from  the  land-bank  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Government,  then  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, with  all  the  resources  of  the  United  States  behind 
him,  does  not  lend  the  farmer  credit  on  the  security  of  the 
farmer-borrower's  collate:  al,  but  must  first  have  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporate  on  go  out  and  sell  a  United  States 
Government  guaranteed  >ond  for  some  credit  on  the  books 
of  a  private  bank  and  tl  en,  and  only  then,  can  a  loan  be 
made. 

In  other  words,  every  ;ime  a  United  States  Government 
agency  lends  credit,  it  is  today  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  private  financial  syst?m.  Could  we  ask  any  more  dra- 
matic proof  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  sold  America's 
birthright — the  right  to  c  :eate  her  money— for  a  sorry  mess 
of  bankers'  pottage? 

Indeed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  today  does  not 
even  use  the  Nation's  credit  to  lend  against  the  security  of 
the  bonds  of  a  State  or  ci  :y,  but  even  in  these  cases  bonds  of 
the  Government  are  first  sold  and  interest  paid  before  the 
Government  of  the  Natio  i  is  regarded  as  having  any  credit 
to  lend.    House  bill  115  )  -ould  correct  this  particular  abuse. 

And  yet  to  remain  in  an  ^  real  sense  a  sovereign  government, 
our  Government  must  r(ser\-e  to  itself  the  right  to  create 
originally  the  money  of  tie  Nation.  Therefore,  to  restore  to 
Congress  that  right  section  7,  the  most  vital  section  of  the 
whole  bill,  reads  as  follow ; : 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  diclared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
provide.  In  an  orderly  mam  er  and  without  increase  in  the  public 
debt,  such  expansion  In  th(  actively  circulating  volume  of  lawful 
money  and  demand  bank  de  Dosits  subject  to  check  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  th '.  annual  increase  in  population  of  the 
Nation  and  in  the  productive  capacity  of  its  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  In  order  tc  carry  out  this  policy  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  in  return  for  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
establish  deposits  in  the  Fed  ?ral  reserve  banks  in  favor  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  stable  buying  pdwer  in  the  dollar  under  conditions  of 
expanding  production,  dist  -ibution.  and  consumption;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  si  lall  forthwith  apportion  such  deposits 
to  the  accounts  of  appropria  te  Federal  agencies  in  accordance  with 
congressional  enactment  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  For  the  payment  of  pei  slons  or  social  dividends  to  such  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  shall  have  been  made  eligible  to  receive 
any  such  payments  by  act  ol  Congress;  (2)  for  the  making  of  loans 
at  low  interest  rates  to  far  ners  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
agriculture  and  the  reduction  of  farm  tenancy;  (3)  for  the  expan- 
sion of  public  works,  including  conservation  and  development  of 
otir  natural  resotirces,  slum  -clearance,  low-cost-housing  construc- 
tion, and  similar  activities;  (4)  for  retirement  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States;  (5)  or  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  after  tlie  announcement  provided  for  in  sub- 
section 6  (c)  above  the  Boa  d  shall  find  that  the  volume  of  lawful 
money  and  demand  bank  ceposits  in  active  circulation  is  not  so 


balanced  by  the  volume  of 
markets  of  the  Nation  as  to 
prices,  then  the  Board  shall 


[oods  and  services  flowing  through  the 
jrevent  a  sharp  and  inflationary  rise  In 
cause  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  sell 
to  the  public  obligations  Isaaed  or  ftilly  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government  In  amou  its  sufficient  to  maintain  a  stable  buy- 
ing power  in  the  dollar. 


sei  tion. 


Let  me  explain  that 
The  Board  is  charged 
of  the  dollar  once  a  propei 
under  the  terms  of  sectiqn 
creased  or  goods  and 
value  of  the  dollar  in  ternis 
Board  must  then  purchase 
enough  obligations  of  the 
such  additional  volume 
keep  the  relationship  of 
one.    So  far  as  the 
be  a  source  of  funds  in 
borrowing  source. 

The  TreasiuT  would 
directed  through  its 
enumerated   in   the   bill, 
money  made  available  by 


w  th 


se  rvices 


cf 
t  le 
Treas  iry 


Here  is  what  would  happen. 

maintaining  the  buying  power 

stabilization  level  has  been  reached 

6  of  the  bill.    As  production  in- 

became  more  plentiful,  the 

of  goods  would  tend  to  rise.    The 

from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

United  States  to  give  the  Treasury 

money  as  would  be  necessary  to 

dollar  to  commodities  a  constant 

is  concerned,  this  would  merely 

iddition  to  the  tax  source  and  tlie 


tien  spend  the  money  as  Congress 

appropriations  in  one  of  the  five  ways 

Congress   would   appropriate   the 

the  Board  just  as  if  it  has  come  out 
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Of  taxes  or  out  of  bond  sales  to  banks  or  the  public.  Treas- 
ury obligations  bought  by  the  Board  under  this  provision 
could  be  either  interest  bearing  or  nonlnterest  bearii«.  If 
they  bore  interest,  it  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  again 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  along  with  all  other  earnings  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  any  case,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  public  debt  would  not  be  increased.  One  agency 
of  government,  the  TYeasury.  would  owe  another  agency,  the 
Board,  a  certain  amount  of  money.  It  would  be  a  bookkeep- 
ing transaction  similar  to  the  transaction  that  takes  place 
now  when  the  Treasury  sells  bonds  to  the  private  banks,  ex- 
cept that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  using  their 
own  credit,  put  into  circulation  by  the  Board,  under  absolute 
control  by  its  mandate,  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  DEBT 

Here.  I  think,  is  the  key  to  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  deal 
successfully  with  depression  in  the  past  few  years,  the  answer 
to  recurrent  periods  of  prosperity  foUowed  by  collapse,  the 
reason  why  modern  capitalist  economies  almost  universally 
are  burdened  with  staggering  debt  and  afflicted  with  the 
tragic  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

We  have  blunderingly  assumed  that  the  reservoir  of  credit 
in  the  Nation  was  t  private,  not  a  public,  one  and  we  have 
permitted  private  financial  interests  to  capitalize  in  terms  of 
new  fiat  credit  the  growth  of  population  and  productive 
capacity  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  have  attempted  to  borrow  into  circulation  enough  de- 
mand bank  deposits  to  bring  recovery,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  push  the  national  debt  up  fast  enough  to  make 
this  pobcy  effective. 

Instead  of  this  we  should  have  recognized  the  fundamental 
justice  as  well  as  the  absolute  economic  necessity  of  having 
the  Congress  bring  into  circulation  directly  year  by  year  a 
volume  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  and  expanding  productive  capacity  on  a  basis  of 
reasonable  stability  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

We  have  left  out  of  accoimt  this  basic  factor  in  our  cal- 
culations. There  takes  place,  year  by  year,  a  net  increase  in 
the  productive  capacity,  population,  and  wealth  of  America. 
Over  our  history  this  increase  has  averaged  about  4  or 
5  percent  despite  the  terrible  depressions  we  have  suffered. 
In  the  absence  of  a  practical  recognition  of  this  factor  of 
national  growth,  no  amoimt  of  investment,  however  large, 
can  ever  bring  about  balance  between  our  power  to  produce 
and  our  power  to  consume.  For  investment,  while  adding 
temporarily  to  consimiing  power  through  wage  payments  and 
the  Uke,  also  increases  our  power  to  produce  and  in  the  long 
run  leaves  us  more  out  of  balance  than  we  were  before. 

This  is  the  main  thing  my  bill  aims  to  do.  It  says  in  effect 
the  American  people  have  had  children  and  increased  the 
population,  the  American  people  have  improved  their  tech- 
nique of  production  in  agriculture  and  industry,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  invented  new  means  of  transportation.  TTie 
whole  people  have  earned  the  right  to  have  their  Government 
bring  into  circulation  an  additional  amoimt  of  interest-free 
money  to  compensate  for  this  growth  and  to  keep  the  dollar 
as  such  from  devouring,  in  inflated  value,  the  wealth  and 
hope  that  this  growth  made  possible. 

If  the  dollar  is  to  be  the  handmaid  of  industry  and  not  its 
devouring  master,  then  the  volume  of  money  must  be  in- 
creased scientifically  year  by  year  to  match  the  growth  <rf 
industry. 

SOTrNQ    MONTT 

Among  the  most  indefensible  of  the  arguments  which  I 
know  will  be  advanced  against  H.  R.  4931  are  these:  That 
money,  in  order  to  be  sound  money,  must  bring  interest  to 
some  bank  which  has  created  it:  that  the  money  we  now  use 
Is  soimd  money,  and  that  Government-created  money,  being 
free  from  this  Interest  charge,  would  be  unsoimd  or  fiat 
money.  It  is  not  here  proposed  to  create  fiat  money  in 
imlimited  amounts  for  the  purpose  of  financing  Government 
expenditures  or  an  ever-growing  deficit,  for,  under  this  bill, 
money  would  be  created  no  more  rapidly  than  the  expansion 
of  population  and  actual  production  of  wealth  justified. 
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The  number  of  dollars  In  circulation  would,  as  It  were,  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  bales  of  cot- 
ton, boxes  of  oranges,  houses,  and  so  on.  Tills  Government 
created  money,  the  supply  of  which  would  be  controlled 
strictly  with  a  view  to  maintaining  Its  buying  power,  would 
be  the  soundest  of  sound  money,  while  the  money  presently 
created  by  banks  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  creaUng  a  profit 
to  the  banks,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole,  L*:  unsound  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  redeemable  In  lawful  money, 
but  there  Is  no  la^'ful  money  with  which  to  redeem  them. 
They  are  suppo.sed  to  be  backed  40  percent  by  gold,  but  the 
gold  is  not  available  to  back  them  with.  This  is  part  of  our 
"sound"  money.  Furthermore,  under  our  present  system  we 
could  have  the  most  colossal  inflation  that  the  Nation  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  For  since  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  gold 
certificates  in  the  amount  of  $11,500,000,000  and  a  40-percent 
gold  backing  is  required  for  issues  of  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
therefore  under  present  law  some  $28,000,000,000  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  could  be  issued.  If  this  were  done,  then,  on  the 
basis  of  average  requirements  of  20-percent  reserves  In  the 
banks  behind  demand  deposits,  there  would  be  room  for  five 
Umes  $28,000,000,000  of  bank  credit,  or  $140,000,000,000  of 
check-book  money. 

Yet  we  are  told  we  must  cling  to  soimd  money. 

Under  H.  R.  4931  no  inflation  at  all  would  be  possible 
linless  the  Board  disobeyed  the  law. 

Sound  money  is  money  which  bears  a  constant  relation- 
ship to  and  value  in  terms  of  actual  goods  and  services. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  makes  no  difference  what  it  la 
made  out  of.  It  makes  no  difference  what  it  can  be  re- 
deemed in.  It  certainly  makes  no  difference  whether  or 
not  a  tribute  is  paid  to  a  banker  by  a  government  to  regain 
its  sovereign  right  to  issue  the  money.  None  of  these  three 
things  has  anything  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  money. 
Sound  money  is  money  that  does  the  Job  money  Is  supposed 
to  do. 

LlMrr    TO    INCBEASZ    IN    MONET    IS    PmODUCTIVt    CAPACITr. 
SOLUTION    TO    PROBLEM    OF    NATIONAL   DEBT 

H.  R.  4931  does  not  propose  inflation,  nor  deflation.  It 
provides  for  a  sufficient  Increase  in  the  volume  of  money  to 
maintain  stability  in  the  dollar  in  an  economy  of  expanding 
production.  It  says  the  more  consumers  there  are  and  the 
larger  volume  of  production  there  is.  the  more  money  is 
needed  to  move  the  goods  and  services. 

If  we  would  do  this,  pass  this  bin.  put  this  one  factor  to 
work,  we  would  free  America  from  her  bondage  to  debt.  The 
fact  is  the  people  of  the  Nation  by  their  industry  and  their 
inventiveness  are  even  now  paying  off  that  debt.  Only  our 
bookkeeping  system  does  not  give  them  credit  for  it.  but  says 
to  the  people's  government,  "You  must  never  monetize  the 
net  increase  in  national  population  and  productive  capacity 
until  you  have  made  your  propitiation  in  the  form  of  interest 
to  those  who  now  hold  the  monopoly  of  the  right  to  create 
your  money." 

Under  H.  R.  4931.  approximately  half  of  the  naUonal  debt 
would.  In  effect,  be  turned  Into  cash  upon  passage  of  the 
bill.  For  bonds  held  by  the  banks  would  be  required  to  be 
held  as  part  of  reserves  behind  demand  deposits  and  would 
as  they  matured  be  paid  off  by  public  creation  of  credit  even 
as  they  were  bought  in  the  first  place  by  private  creation  of 
credit.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  which  the  banks  would 
receive,  meanwhile,  would  be  like  compensation  to  them  for 
their  services  to  demand  depositors,  and  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  service  charges  low  or  making  them.  In  some  in- 
sUnces,  unnecessary.  Furthermore  the  bill  provides  that  as 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  money  is  called  for,  one  of  the 
ways  it  can  be  used  is  for  retirement  of  the  pubhc  debt  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  therefore  allay  once  and  for  all  the 
concern  of  this  Nation  over  the  public-debt  situation.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  pay  old  debt  by  contracting  new  debt  or 
adding  to  taxes  we  would  have  a  ssrstem  whereby  the  people 
of  America,  through  the  process  of  increasing  wealth  pro- 
duction, would  earn  into  circulation  the  money  with  whicb 
to  pay  their  debt. 
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statisticians  and  economists  have  given  us  reams  of  figures 
;to  show  how  large  could  be  the  incomes  of  American  families 
If  we  produced  at  decent  capacity  and  equitably  divided  our 
national  income. 

We  know  that  the  producers  of  America — the  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  all  the  rest — are  not  only  able  to  produce 
an  abundance  but  are  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  so.  We 
know  also  that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  Nation  with 
unmet  needs  who  would  quickly  buy  the  output  of  our  farms 
and  factories  if  only  they  had  the  money  to  do  so.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution,  to  perfect  ma- 
chinery whereby  an  abundant  production  can  be  regularly 
consumed  by  the  people  of  America.  This  is  partly  a  problem 
of  taxes,  wage  scales,  margins  of  profit,  monopoly  control,  and 
farm  prices. 

It  is  In  large  measure  a  pension  problem,  because  everyone 
can  see  that  never  again  will  all  the  available  workers  of  the 
Nation  be  needed  by  our  industries,  and  that  it  is  therefore  an 
economic  necessity  that  those  in  the  upper  age  groups  be 
enabled  to  retire  from  active  participation  in  industry  while 
still  retaining  a  decent  measure  of  consuming  power. 

The  difficulty  up  to  now  has  been  how  to  find  the  money 
to  pay  the  pensions  with.  Year  by  year  the  problem  be- 
comes more  acute.  Industry  becomes  more  efficient,  better 
able  to  supply  in  a  short  period  enough  of  its  products  to 
supply  the  Nation  for  a  whole  year.  The  men  over  45,  or 
even  40.  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  jobs.  Savings 
accumulate  and  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  profit- 
able investment  for  them.  And  all  because  we  are  too 
efficient,  able  to  become  too  wealthy.  In  part  this  problem 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  courageous  tax  policy  which  can  pre- 
vent excessive  accumulations  of  savings  in  a  few  hands. 
But,  in  part  this  problem  can  never  be  solved  unless  and 

until  the  central  principle  of  H.  R.  4931  is  enacted  into  law. 
A  part  of  the  funds  we  need  for  pensions  must  come  out  of 
a  net  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  brought  into  circula- 
tion by  Government  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation.  Unless  this  is  done  consum- 
ing power  can  never  keep  up  with  power  to  produce — not 
without  a  constant  never-ending  increase  in  national  debt. 

This  is  why  H.  R.  4931  provides  in  section  7,  which  I  have 
already  described,  that  the  Board  shall,  by  purchasing  obli- 
gations of  the  Treasury  with  new  national  credit,  put  into 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  hands  an  additional  volume 
of  money  or  credit  sufficient  to  maintain  stability  of  buying 
power  in  the  dollar  under  conditions  of  expanding  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  This  is  why  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  expend  this  money  as  Congress 
directs,  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions,  the  payment  of 
wages  to  workers  on  public  works,  the  making  of  loans  at 
very  low  interest  to  farmers,  or  the  retirement  of  the  public 
debt.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
additional  money  is  to  be  put  into  circulation  frOm  time  to 
time  by  this  method.  That  would  be  determined  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  stable.  Neither  does  the  bill  de- 
termine absolutely  how  the  new  money  shall  be  spent,  except 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  to  be  put  into  circulation  through 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale  who  are  most 
certain  to  spend  it.  What  the  bill  does  provide  is  that  what- 
ever amoimt  of  additional  consuming  power  is  necessary  to 
match  the  increase  in  our  power  to  produce  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  board  for  congressional  appropriation 
without  increase  *n  the  public  debt. 

Here  is  in  large  part,  the  answer  to  the  great  dilemma  of 
modern  industrial  civilization,  the  factor  that  has  been  dis- 
regarded for  so  long.  Here.  I  am  convinced,  is  a  measure 
that  win  benefit  every  single  group  in  the  whole  Nation, 
Here  is  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  to  set  this  Nation  free 
from  its  present  bondage  to  poverty,  debt,  and  confusion. 

Here  is  hope  for  democratic  America. 

THE    SAME    PROPOSAL   BT    LXAOING    ECONOMISTS 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  the  reforms  provided  in 
H.  R.  4931  are  inevitable  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
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democracy  in  America,  i  s  proof  of  this  fact  I  wish  in  con- 
clusion to  give  some  of  m^^  authorities  for  the  things  I  have 
£aid  here.  In  the  first  pis  ce  H.  R.  4931  is  based  in  its  major 
features  on  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  by  Con- 
gressman Charles  G.  Binderup  of  Nebraska.  It  is  directly 
in  the  tradition  which  s  arted  with  the  introduction  of  a 
very  similar  bill  by  the  la  te  Senator  Cutting  of  New  Mexico 
in  1935.  It  will  have  the  keen  interest  and.  I  feel  sure,  en- 
thusiastic support  of  suih  men  as  ex-Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen,  coauthor  of  the  <  riginal  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and 
Robert  H.  Hemphill,  former  credit  manager  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta 
Furthermore,  there  foil  3ws  a  Program  for  Monetary  Re- 

s.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Chicago 
Df  Yale;  Frank  Graham,  of  Prince- 
Duke;  Willford  I.  King,  of  New 
York  University;  and  Chjarles  R.  Whittlesey,  of  Princeton; 
and  agreed  to  by  an  oven  whelming  percentage  of  economists 
to  whom  it  has  been  subnitted.  I  ask  you  to  read  it  care- 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4931  with  the 
eform  which  these  lifetime  stu- 
or. 


form   drawn   up  by  Pro 
University;  Irving  Fisher 
ton;  Earl  J.  Hamilton,  o 


fully  and  to  compare  the 
measures  for  monetary 
dents  of  the  subject  call 
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The  foliowlng  suggested 
panacea   nor  even   as  a  fui 
It   is   intended   to   elimlnat 
presslons,    ttie    lawless 
medium. 

(1)  During  the  last  10 
given   up  tiie   gold  standarc 
main,  an  Important  part 
exctiange.      But    It    Is    no 
be,    thie   sole    reliance   for 
monetary  units.     E\'en  tlios 
toward  the  former  gold 
be  managed  and  never  aga 

(2)  The  majority  of  ttie 
keep  their  monetary  units 
or  buying  power  and  to  ma 
ments  of  agriculture,  induslry 

(3)  Many  countries,  esp 
Included  in  the  ao-called 

the    United    States,     both 
these  new  monetary  policies 

(4)  Our    own    monetary 
toward    avoiding    inflation 
and    maintaining    as 
employment. 

(5)  To  this  end   we   shoi4d 
money  management  accordi 
be  carried  out. 

(6)  The  criteria  for  monetary 
clearly  defined  and  safeguar  led 
any  wide  discretion  permitt^ 

(7)  Among  the  possible 
made  to  conform  are  those 
foiiowing  methods: 

(a)  Establish  a  constant 
the  circulating  medium 
"check-lX3olc  money"   (that 
posits  subject  to  check), 
per  capita  money"  standard 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the 

(b)  Keep  the  dollar 
lar."  similar  to  Sweden's 
dollar  would  consist   of  a 
goods  in  the  retail  markets  ( 
Btituting  the  reciprocal  of 
Under  this  "constant  cost 
thcrity  would,   however,   as 
observe  closely  the  movements 
with   a  view   to  preventing 
laetween  sen.sitive  and 

(8)  In  order  that  our 
to  the  new  standard  and 
degree   of   prosperity   and 
embcdying  the  following 

(a)  There  should  be 
with  carefully  defined  pow 
country,  including  the 
medium. 

(b)  Congress   should   gi\e 
specifying  the  monetary 
would  be  exercised.    The  maid 
monetary  p>ollcy  would  play 
increasing  prosperity. 

(c)  This  monetary  authority 
or  another  body  associated 
any  political  or  other  influe 


nyjnetary  program  Is  put  forth  not  as  a 

solution   of   the  depression   problem. 

one   recognized   cause   of   great   de- 

varlbbiiity    in    our    supply    of    circulating 

jjears  the  world's  nations  have  largely 

Gold   is   still,   and   may   always   re- 

the   machinery   of  foreign   trade   and 

linger,    and   probably    never    again    will 

letermining    the    "internal    value"    of 

who  advocate  some  degree  of  rettim 

sta4dard  are  now  convinced  that  it  mvist 

1  left  to  work  automatically. 

world's   leading   nations   now   seek   to 

reasonably    stable    in    internal    value 

e  their  money  supply  fit  the  require- 

and  commerce, 
cially   the  Scandinavian   and   others 
A^rling  bloc,  have  gone  further  than 
i|i    formiUatlng    and    In    carrying    out 

policy    should    likewise    t»e    directed 

as    well    as    deflation    and    attaining 

as    possible    full    production    and 


set   up  certain   definite   criteria  for 
to  which  our  monetary  policy  should 


management  adopted  should  be  so 

by  law  as  to  eliminate  the  need  of 

to  our  monetary  authority. 

standards  to  which  the  dollar  could  be 

wtilch  would  be  obtained  by  the  two 

verage  per  capita  supply  or  volume  of 
including  both  "pocket-book  money"  and 
s.  demand  deposits  or  individual  de- 
e  great  advantage  of  this  "constant 
Is  that  It  would  require  a  minimum  of 
monetary  authority, 
equivalent  to  an  ideal   'market-basket  dol- 
-basket  krona.     This  market-basket 
ifepresentatlve  assortment  of  consumer 
;o  much  food,  clothing,  etc.),  thus  con- 
index  number  of  the  cost  of  living, 
f  living"  standard,  the  monetary  au- 
has  l>cen   found    in   Sweden,  have   to 
of  other,  more  sensitive,   indexes, 
jthe  development   of   disequilibrium   as 
insen  litlve  prices. 
moi  letary  pclicy  may  be  made  to  conform 
b  'ccme  the  means  of  attaining  a  high 
si  ibillty,  legislation  shoxild  be  enacted. 
f ea  tures : 
const  lluted  a  "monetary  authority,"  clothed 
( rs  over  the  monetary  system  of   this 
of  the  volume  of  circulating 
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this  monetary    authority   a   mandate 

'ard.  to  maintain  which  these  power? 

ate  should  also  define  the  part  whif-h 

in  attaining  the  objective  of  steadily 
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might  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

t  herewith.     It  should  be  kept  free  from 
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Interfere  wltti  the  i>erformance  of  Its  functions.  lu  sole  concern 
should  be  the  maintenance  of  the  monetary  standard  as  defined  by 
Congress.  This  standard  and  the  means  of  maintaining  it  should 
be  so  narrowly  defined  by  Congress  as  to  leave  only  a  minimum  of 
discretion  to  the  monetary  authority. 

(d)  Neither  the  President  nor  the  United  States  Treastiry  nor 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  should  have  power  to  alter 
the  volume  of  circulating  medium  in  conflict  with  the  tjowers  of 
the  monetary  authority.  That  is,  none  of  them  shotUd  have  the 
power  to  issue  greenbacks,  whether  to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
Government  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Nor  should  they  have  the 
power  to  change  the  price  of  gold  or  the  weight  of  the  gold  doUar. 
whether  to  increase  the  cash  of  the  Government  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  Any  discretionary  powers  along  these  lines  now  possessed 
by  the  President  or  the  S?cretary  of  the  Treasury  should  l)e  re- 
pealed, and  such  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  controlling  the 
volume  of  money,  including  the  power  of  gold  sterilization,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  monetary  authority. 

But  m  determining  its  activities  the  monetary  authority 
should  take  note  of  ail  other  activities  of  the  CJovemment  in- 
tended or  likely  to  alTect  economic  conditions,  and  it  should  seek 
any  necessary  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  establishing  and  maintaining  stable  prosperity. 

(9)  The  chief  loose  screw  in  our  present  American  money  and 
banking  system  is  the  requirement  of  only  fractional  reserves  be- 
hind demand  deposits.  Fractional  reserves  give  our  thotisands  of 
commercial  banks  the  power  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  volume 
of  our  circulating  medium  by  increasing  or  decreasing  bank  loans 
and  investments.  And  as  each  bank  exercises  this  power  inde- 
pendently of  other  banks,  and  without  any  centralized  control,  the 
resulting  changes  In  the  volume  of  the  clrctUating  medium'  are 
largely  haphazard.  This  sltuaUon  is  a  most  important  factor  In 
booms  and  depressions. 

(10)  This  situation  also  hinders  effective  control  by  the  mone- 
tary authority  over  the  volume  of  our  circtilating  medium.  There- 
fore it  is  highly  desirable  that  any  bank  or  other  agency  holding 
deposits  subject  to  check  (demand  deposits)  be  required  to  keep 
on  hand  a  dollar  of  resert-e  for  every  dollar  of  such  deposits  so 
that,  m  effect,  deposits  subject  to  check  actually  represent  money 
held  by  the  bank  in  trust  for  the  depositor. 

(11)  The  following  are  two  of  several  methods  of  Introducing, 
or  rather  reintroducing,  the  100-percent  reserve  system: 

(a)  The  simplest  method  of  making  the  transition  from  frac- 
tional to  100-percent  reserves  would  be  to  authorize  the  mone- 
tary authority  to  lend,  without  interest,  sufficient  cash  (Fed- 
eral reserve  notes,  credit.  United  States  notes,  or  other  lawftil 
money),  to  every  bank  or  other  agency  carrying  demand  deposits- 
to  make  the  reserve  of  each  bank  equal  to  its  demand  deposits 
on  a  certain  specified  date. 

(b)  Another  meihod  would  be  to  let  each  bank  count  as  casb 
reserve  its  United  States  Government  securities  (reckoned  at  par), 
up  to  a  specified  maximum,  and  to  provide  for  their  conversion 
by  the  Government,  on  demand  of  the  bank,  into  cash.  This 
method  of  transition  would  be  particularly  easy  today  l)ecause 
the  banks  already  hold  enough  cash  and  Government  securities 
to    fulfill    the    proposed    lOO-percent    reserve    requirement. 

(12)  Under  a  lOO-percent  reserve  requirement,  the  monetary 
authority  would  replace  the  banks  as  the  manufacturer  of  our 
circulating  medium.  As  long  as  our  population  and  trade  con- 
tinue to  increase  there  will.  In  general,  be  a  need  for  more 
money  in  circulation,  and  the  consequent  action  of  the  mone- 
tary authority  In  satisfying  this  need  through  the  purchase 
Of  Government  bonds  with  new  money  would  gradually  reduce 
the  Government  debt.  This  means  that  the  Government  would 
profit  by  manufacturing  the  necessary  increments  of  money,  much 
as  the  banks  have  profited  in  times  past,  thotigh  they  do  not 
and  cannot  profit  greatly  now.  That  Is.  the  governmental  crea- 
tion of  money  would  now  be  profitable  where  the  banker's  crea- 
tion of  money  can  no  longer  be  profitable,  for  lack  of  unified 
control. 

(13)  The  lOO-percent  reserve  requirement  would.  In  effect,  com- 
pletely separate  money  from  banking.  The  two  are  now  disastrously 
Interdependent.  Banking  would  become  wholly  a  business  of  lend- 
ing and  investing  preexisting  money.  The  banks  would  no  longer 
be  concerned  with  creating  the  money  they  lend  or  invest,  though 
they  would  still  continue  to  l>e  the  chief  agencies  for  handling  and 
clearing  checking  accounts. 

(14)  WhUe  there  would  l>e  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer  and 
withdrawal  of  checking  deposits,  withdrawals  from  time  or  savings 
deposits.  Including  postal  savings,  should  be  restricted  and  subject 
to  adequate  notice.  Only  thus  may  the  bankers  ever  feel  safe  In 
long-term  Investing. 

(15)  This  split  of  the  two  functions  would  be  much  like  that  of 
1844  in  the  Bank  of  England,  separating  the  issue  department  from 
the  banking  department.  That  split  was  made  with  sut»stantially 
the  same  object  as  that  here  proposed;  but  demand  deposits,  being 
then  comparatively  little  used  in  place  of  t>ank  notes,  were  over- 
looked. The  pound-for-pound  reserve  behind  Bank  of  England 
notes  then  enacted  was  a  100- percent  reserve  system  for  pocket- 
book  money.  The  present  proposal  merely  extends  the  same  system 
to  check-book  money 

(16)  Lest  anyone  may  think  that  the  lOO-percent  reserve  system 
would  be  mjtirious  to  the  banks.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
banks  would  gain  quite  as  truly  as  the  Government  and  the  people 
In  general.  Government  control  of  the  money  supply  would  save 
the  banks  from  themselves — ^from  the  uncoordinated  action  of  some 


15.000  Independent  banks,  manufactxirlng  and  destroTlnc  our  check- 
book money  In  a  haphazard  way. 

With  the  new  stead  mess  In  supplying  the  Nation's  Increaalng 
moneUry  needs  and  with  the  conaequent  alleviation  of  aever* 
depressions,  the  peoples  savings  would  accumuUte  m<we  rapidly 
and  with  less  interruption.  Loans  and  Investmenu  woiUd  grow 
greater  and  safer,  thus  swelling  the  business  of  all  banks  (Tbeae 
nem-  loans  and  investmente  would  no  longer  be  associated  with 
demand  deposits  but  only  with  time  and  savings  deposits  just  aa 
the  old  loans  and  in  vestments,  carried  over  from  the  preaent 
regime,  would  be  transferred  from  the  "demand  deposit"  part  at 
the  business  to  the  "time"  category.) 

The  bonks  would  also  get  some  revenue  from  the  demand- 
deposit  business  itaelf  in  the  form  of  charges  for  their  services  in 
taking  care  of  the  checking  business. 

If  the  manufacture  of  money  is  thus  made  exclusively  a  gov- 
ernmental function  and  lending  money  Is  left  to  become  exclu- 
sively a  banking  or  nongovernmenui  function  most  of  the  vexa- 
tious regulations  to  which  bankers  are  now  subject  could  be 
abolished.  Moreover,  the  Government  could  withdraw  from  the 
banking  business  and  leave  the  field  again  entirely  to  the  bankers. 

Incidentallv  there  would  no  longer  be  anv  need  of  deposit  in- 
surance on  demand  deposits  nor  of  branch  banking  which  is  often 
regarded  as  a  way  to  stabUlzo  banking — at  the  expense  of  the  small 
banker. 

(17)  There  are  two  forces  now  at  work  which  are  tending 
sUently  but  powerfuUy  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the  lOO-percent 
reserve  plan: 

(a)  Short-term  commercial  loans  and  liquid  bankable  Invest- 
ments other  than  Government  bonds  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  our  chief  medium  of  exchange  (demand  de- 
posits) under  the  fractional  reserve  system.  Capital  loans  are 
inappropriate  for  thlf.  purpose.  As  time  goes  on  this  Inadequancy 
will  grow  far  worse.  Under  the  present  fractional  reserve  system 
the  only  way  to  provide  the  Nation  with  circulating  medium  for 
its  growing  needs  Is  to  add  continually  to  our  huge  Government 
debt.  Under  the  lOO-percent  reserve  system  the  needed  Increase  th 
the  circulating  medium  can  be  acoompUshed  without  Increasms 
the  Government  debt. 

(b)  As  already  noted,  a  byproduct  of  the  1 00-percent  reserve 
system  would  be  that  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  pay  oil 
its  debt,  largely  through  routine  open-market  purchases  of  Govern- 
ment t>cndB  by  the  monetary  authority.  Under  the  fractional 
system  any  attempt  to  pay  off  the  Oovernment  debt  whether 
through  decreasing  Government  expenditures  or  Increasing  tax- 
ation, threatens  deflation  and  depression. 

Borne  competent  observers  think  these  two  foraes  will  eventually 
compel  adoption  of  the  100-perccnt  plan. 

(18)  If  the  money  problem  Is  not  solved  In  the  near  futur« 
another  great  depression,  as  disastrous  as  that  of  192(^  38  la  al- 
most sure  to  overtake  us  within  a  few  years.  This  seems  the  more 
hkely,  as  in  the  ab;>ence  of  monetary  reform  Inflation  may  be 
pursued  as  an  escape  from  the  present  depresaion.  Or  a  great 
Inflation  may  come  as  a  mere  consequence  of  surplus  reserves.  If 
these  disasters  should  occur  our  opportunity  of  even  partially 
solving  the  depression  problem  by  removing  its  monetary  causes 
may  be  lost.  and.  like  Prance,  Germany,  and  other  countries  where 
this  opportunity  was  lost,  our  country  could  expect.  If  not  chaos 
and  revolution,  at  least  more  and  more  regulation  and  regimenta- 
tion of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor — practically  the  end  of  free 
enterprise  as  we  have  known  it  in  America. 

In  this  manner  the  decline  of  democracy  has  set  In  elsewhere. 
"It  can  happen  here." 


Unemployment  and  Relief— From  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Viewpoints 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  17,  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OP  OHIO    AKD 
HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OP  ILLINOIS,  APRIL  4.  1939 


Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely  and  important  dls- 
ctission  on  unemployment  and  relief  disclosing  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  points  of  view  on  the  subject  as  presented  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  and  Representative  T.  V. 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  Tuesday,  April  4,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System: 

ANNotTNCEK.  PlTst.  from  a  Democratic  pomt  of  view,  as  presented 
by  Representative  T.  V.  Burra^ 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Kinsmen  In  Texas,  neighbors  In  Illinois, 
and  friends  on  W.  P.  A.,  men  and  women  of  America,  greetings 
from  Washington.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  a  class  of  people 
called  the  "new  rich."  There  aren't  many  of  them  now;  but  some  of 
you  can  remember  samples  from  other  days.  They  were  people  who 
jot  wealthy  *o  quickly  that  they  werent  able  to  develop  a  set  of 
manners  supposed  to  go  along  with  money.  There  Is  another 
group  In  our  day,  uneasy  and  niunerous,  which  we  may  call 
the  "new  poor." 

Youll  find  this  group,  the  new  poor,  mostly  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
I  propose  to  confine  my  discussion  largely  to  them.  So  quickly 
have  impersonal  economic  forces  deprived  them  of  what  they  had, 
that  they  havent  yet  lost  the  manners  of  freemen.  They  dare 
to  believe,  for  Instance,  that  they  have  the  Individual's  right  to 
work.  They  believe  that  they  have  the  citizen's  right  to  vote. 
They  believe  that  they  have  the  workman's  right  to  organize  and 
to  bargain  collectively.  You  see,  they  aren't  like  the  ancient  poor, 
whom  we've  always  had  with  vis.  They  haven't  been  pauperized — 
yet. 

The  records  of  these  new  poor  show,  according  to  the  Fortune 
magazine  In  1937.  that  they  have  been  substantial  American  cit- 
izens, rather  than  ne'er-do-wells,  that  two-thirds  of  them  Indeed 
held  their  longest  private  Jobs  more  than  5  years.  Forget  your 
cruel  Jokes  and  relax  your  prejudices  to  hear  that  again:  Two- 
thirds  of  these  men  on  relief  held  their  longest  private  Jobs  more 
than  5  years.  Moreover,  only  15  p>ercent  of  those  now  on  W.  P.  A. 
have  been  on  since  1936.  The  new  poor,  though  down,  are  not 
out;  they're  poor,  not  from  personal  fault,  but  through  national 
misfortune.  Yesterday,  so  to  say.  they  were  like  us.  Tomorrow,  so 
to  say,  we  may  be  like  them.  So  today  let's  count  otirselves  all 
alike  as  fellow  citizens,  Americans  all  I 

X 

Now  there  are  those  who  don't  like  the  W.  P.  A.  Some.  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  irritated  by  the  Independence  than  by  the  poverty 
of  these  new  poor.  It's  not  that  these  critics  want  men  to  starve, 
as  melodramatifits  say.  To  the  contrary,  they  want  these  men  to 
go  back  to  private  Jobs — but  how?  but  where?  Falling  that,  they 
want  the  self-respect  of  these  new  poor  to  quit  costing  us  better- 
to-do  people  so  much  money.  These  critics  are  not  mere  critics, 
however.  They  propose  a  plan  for  the  new  poor,  a  plan  that 
means  giving  less  relief  than  the  W.  P.  A.  to  fewer  people  at 
proportionately  greater  administrative  cost.  They  not  only  have 
a  plan;  they  also  have  a  party.  It's  called  the  Republican  Party. 
This  party  has  leaders;  and  has  a  record  on  this  very  matter — 
but  the  less  said  about  that  record  the  pleasanter  the  evening. 
One  of  the  leaders  is  Herbert  Hoover,  who  on  principle  was  as 
President  against  all  Federal  aid  to  the  unemployed.  Another  Is 
Alfred  M.  Landon.  who  promised  diverse  kinds  of  Federal  aid  If 
elected  President;  but  he  wasn't  elected  I*resident.  Another 
leader  Is  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Taft.  Junior  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  promises — well,  why  should  I  tell  you 
What  he  promises?     He's  here  to  speak  for  himself. 

Meantime,  I  say  to  you.  however,  that  the  plan  variously  pro- 
posed by  the  Republicans,  of  turning  relief  back  to  the  States, 
will  give  "less  relief  to  fewer  people  at  proportionately  greater 
administrative  cost."  I  have  In  mind  as  I  go  along  to  show  you 
Why  and  how  that's  true. 
=  n 

We  ought  to  admit  first  that  neither  of  our  parties  know  for 
certain  how  to  cure  unemploiTnent.  If  we  did.  of  course,  we'd 
cure  It.  As  penance  paid,  therefore,  to  our  ignorance,  we  siu-ely 
ought  to  pool  the  experience  we've  had  In  trying  to  help  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  It.  Under  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  together 
we've  had  a  decade  of  experience  diverse,  costly,  and  clear  in  its 
lessons.  I  say  "diverse"  because  we've  really  tried  out  all  major 
proposals,  especially  the  plan  of  State  and  local  responsibility.  I 
say  "costly"  because  It  cost  us  enough  of  morale  under  Hoover  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  land  and  enough  of  money  under 
Roosevelt  to  double  the  national  debt  The  lessons  of  this  experi- 
ence ought  to  be  the  dearer  for  the  cost. 

The  first  lesson  Is  Indeed  very  clear.  It  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  major  responeiblUty  for  relief.  Unemployment 
Is.  after  all.  a  national  problem.  The  States  could  not  pay  for 
relief  even  If  they  would  and  should.  Why.  the  bill  equaled  all 
State  taxes  collected  last  year  for  all  purposes,  and  surpassed  all 
State  taxes  for  every  preceding  year.  Fifteen  States  require  a 
referendum  to  increase  Indebtedness  and  23  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Moreover,  States  mostly  depend  upon  taxes  that  are 
bad  for  business  and  worse  for  Justice — regressive,  like  the  sales  tax. 

Nor  is  It  merely  ability  to  raise  the  money,  and  to  raise  It  more 
Justly,  that  makes  relief  rightly  a  Federal  matter.  It  is  also  and 
mainly  the  superior  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  for  admin- 
istration. This  triple  advantage  of  an  energetic  central  government 
Is  the  heart  of  the  new^  federalism  which  I  have  been  proclaiming 
to  you  In  each  of  these  debates.  Pinanclally.  it's  certainly  cheaper 
to  administer  these  national  things  nationally.  The  cold  figures 
thow  that  present  Slate  and  local  relief  for  unemployables  costs  15 
percent  to  administer.  Former  Federal  grants  to  States  cost  10 
percent  to  administer.  Present  Federal  cost  imder  W.  P.  A.  is 
down  almost  to  3  percent.  Doctor  these  figures  as  you  will,  and 
the  lesson  still  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb  that  the  larger  the 
unit  the  less  the  money  to  administer  relief.  The  obvious  reasons 
Will  come  to  your  minds.  There's  one  reason,  however,  we  poli- 
ticians try  to  keep  out  of  yotir  mindB — I'm  revealing  State  secrets 
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which  I  Imagine  have 
me  In  Illinois.     This  main 
Is  to  resist  federally,  it  is 
State  political  machines, 
millions  hungry  for  Jobs  in 
made  sovereign  last  week 
Talk  of  the  few  mistakes  on 
In'   yet,"   not  tintll   you 
tmcautioned  by  Federal 
work. 

The  relative  immunity  wh 
the  worst  patronage  grabbing 
mlnistrative  costs  of  W.  P.  A, 
the  law  allows  W.  P.  A.  5 
In  Illinois,  frequently  exceet 
Even  the  Chicago  Tribune  Is 
articles   about   the   "pull," 
given  by  supervisors — a  grea  ; 
unemployable  In  down-State 
$7  to  $21   a  month.     Oxir 
ministration — local   and 
ought  to  close  debate  on  thi 
natics.     A  national  matter 
financed  by  .the  Federal 
centrally  controlled.    To  fear 
fear,  not  facts.     As  Republic  a 
they  forfeit  the  second  lessot 

This  second  lesson  is  that 
It  is  better,  first,  because  It 
mean,  as  well  as  feeds  the 
slaves,  but  It's  of  prime 
relief  Is  better,  second, 
as  to  relieve  men.     It 
monuments  to  itself  when 
omy  could  lead  us  to  waste 
through  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W. 
these  magnificent  buildings 
Nation  to  show  for  our  san 
its  wealth  In  pauperizing  its 
nation.      Economy    means 
spending  is  waste,  however 

This  lesson  that  relief  mus ; 
the  first  lesson  that  it  must 
first  lesson,  and  you  leave 
have  the  will,   they  lack 
sonnel — to  provide  and 
prejjared.  and  lesser  units 
to  execute  work  projects  othfcr 
the  Federal  Government  Is 
the   National   Resources 
of  selected  projects  which 
depression."    As  States  lack 
projects,  so  they  lack  the 
minister  them  without  the 
this  second  lesson  in  order 

The  third  lesson  is  that 
be  made  so  by  any  talk 
think  a  moment  whether 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  is  too  mucfi 
live  on  in  America  today, 
about    money?      Do    we 
The  head  and  front  of  our 
spending  more  money  on  m^n 
We  are  spending  twice  as 
as    together   with    the 
F.  E.  R.  A.     So  what?     Wei 
suppose    that    money    exists 
could  go  back  to  the  Federal 
a  month  per  family.    We 
State  and  local  average  for 
family.    That  is,  we  might 
crats  who  believe  In  men. 

We  Democrats  know  that 
less  men   decay.     We   know 
tomorrow,  and  we  don't  wa^it 
gruntled  that  some  Hitler 
lasting  htirt  of  our  republican 
that  it  was  our  social 
In   his  tracks?     We   D« 
that  pauperization  is  cheaper 
doesn't   make   us   Democrat) 
This  is  the  gist  of  the 
local   communities;    that   it 
Federal  supervision.     Of 
frankly   that   Mr.   Taft  or 
time   he   has  the   heart   to 
present  Democratic 
dent  become  pauperized  by 
the  most  of  democratic 
of  cheap  skates,  nor  for  the 

Beware  the  attitude  of 
flesh.     Those  who  begin   in 
fellow  citizens  the  right  to 
them  the  right  to  vote.    I  dc 
Uou.    But  I  report  honestly 


worried  Mr.  Taft  in  Ohio  even  more  than 

Is  patronage.     Hard  as  this  evil 

ihipossible  to  resist  locally.     With  48 

mqre  than  3,000  covmty  machines,  and 

000  precincts  which  Mr.  Taft  all  but 

political  waste  In  store  Is  appalling. 

IV.  P.  A.!     Why,  "you  ain't  seen  noth- 

the   political   pressure    of   localities 

seleclion  of  projects  and  supervision  of  the 
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ch  the  Federal  Government  has  from 
explains  in  large  pari;  why  the  ad- 
are  only  a  little  over  3  p>ercent  while 
The  local  communities,  at  least 
the  legal  allowance,  whatever  it  be. 
low  complaining  in  a  series  of  scandal 
avoritism,   and   unevenness   of   relief 
many  of  them  Republicans — to  the 
minols.    The  uneven  range  goes  from 
with  the  three  types  of  ad- 
State  and  Federal,  and  Federal — 
matter  for  all  save  theorists  and  fa- 
relief  must,  if  adequate,  be  mostly 
and  must,  if  economical,  be 
this  indicated  arrangement  is  to  fear 
ns  fear  to  learn  this  first  lesson,  so 
of  ovu-  experience, 
work  relief  is  better  than  direct  relief, 
really  "relieves";  it  helps  the  mind,  I 
This  might  not  be  important  for 
in  dealing  with  citizens.    Work 
it  spends  to  create  wealth  as  well 
itself  while  It's  going  and  leaves 
gone.    What  Insane  notion  of  econ- 
men  and  money  on  the  dole  when 
work  we  can  save  the  men  and  have 
bridges,  roads,  and  parks  all  over  the 
Only  a  pauper  nation  will  waste 
helpless  people.    We  are  not  a  pauper 
nding   to   conserve,   and   any   other 

or  small  It  be. 

be  work  In  order  to  "relieve"  enforces 

be  federally  administered.    Ignore  the 

basis  for  the  second.    Even  if  States 

wit — the  tradition  of  merit   In  per- 

publtc  works.     States  are  fKXjrly 

ardly  prepared  at  all,  to  set  up  and 

than  pvirely  trivial  activities.    Only 

jrepared  to  follow  the  wise  advice  of 

1.  e.,   "to  provide  a  reservoir 

n  be  utilized  In  periods  of  economic 

the  scientific  resources  to  lay  out  the 

tradition  of  civil  service  to  ad- 

of  patronage.    Republicans  ignore 

avoid  the  third. 

^eapness  Is  not  economy  and  cannot 

the  Budget.     Sit  down  and  really 

ftfty-odd  dollars  a  month  averaged 

for  your  family,  for  any  family,  to 

men  to  count,  or  are  we  to  go  mad 

what    wealth's    for.    or    don't    we? 

Democratic  offending  is  that  we  are 

than  the  Republicans  want  spent. 

per  man,  in  fact,  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

we    spent    per    man    through    the 

.  we  Democrats  believe  in  men.     We 

for    men.    not    men    for    money.      We 

grant  system  and  drop  to  the  $25 

even  drop  the  employables  to  the 

unemployables  of  $15  a  month  per 

these  things  if  we  were  not  Demo- 
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^here  selfish  wealth  accumulates  help- 
that   children  today   will    be  citizens 
them  so  undernourished  and  dis- 
play upon  their  hate  to  the  cver- 
instltutlons.     Who  does  not  know 
security  program  that  stopped  Huey  Long 
s   know   as  well   as   the   Republicans 
that  the  relief  of  citizens;    but  that 
prefer   pauperization   to   patriotism. 
Republican  position  for  direct  relief  by 
is   cheaper   than    work    relief   under 
It  Is.     As  to  that  issue,  I  tell  you 
ybody   else   can   win   the   victory   any 
o   It.     I  have   no   heart,   nor  has  the 
admlnisti-ation,  to  let  men  made  poor  by  accl- 
i^tent.    If  that  be  economy,  then  make 
I  do  not  care  for  the  economy 
patriotism  that  sees  merely  the  purse, 
ness  that  feeds  upon  its  own  proud 
the  name  of  such  economy  to  deny 
work  can  so  easily  end  by  denying 
not  charge  this  as  a  wholesale  inten- 
'Fhat  I  hear  the  wtllsperers  whispering 
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when  they  congregate  "to  cloakroom"  the  new  poor.  Their  bitter 
whisperings  remind  me  of  the  odious  blandness  of  a  British  co- 
lonial surgeon.  He  told  me  that  in  South  Africa  he  did  not  ordi- 
narily use  anesthetics  in  his  operations.  He  long  ago  discovered, 
he  said,  that  the  natives  did  not  pain  as  Englishmen  do.  It's  not 
honesty  that's  lacking  here  or  there;  it's  imagination.  Yet  hon- 
esty is  not  enough — not  if  it  be  deaf  to  the  suffering  of  others  or 
dumb  to  Its  own  squelched  sjTnpathies. 

Reconstruct  now  for  yourselves  the  psychology  which  leads  Re- 
publicans to  skip  lesson  after  lesson  that  we  t)emocrats  have 
learned  from  their  experience  and  ours.  They  want  to  diminish 
Federal  responsibility  for  relief  so  that  they  mav  edge  out  the  work 
rchef  to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  committed.  They  want 
to  get  rid  of  work  relief  because  a  dole's  cheaper.  They  plump 
for  this  sort  of  "cheapness,"  largely,  they  say,  because  they  want 
to  force  men  off  relief  Into  private  Jobs.  "But  where  are  the  pri- 
vate Jobs  to  absorb  10.000.000  men?"  "That's  easy."  reply  the 
Republican  wiseacres.  "They're  waiting.  Just  around  the  comer 
if  we'll  only  stop  this  spending  for  relief." 

m 

Well.  now.  who  says  that  Republicans  are  not  men  of  faith? 
Why,  that's  a  faith  not  only  to  remove  mountains  of  debt,  but  to 
build  mountains  of  prosperity  and  morale.  Wlio's  to  take  the 
risk,  however,  of  the  Republican  faith  that  if  we  stop  relief,  we 
won't  any  longer  need  it?  Aye,  there's  the  rub!  The  unemployed 
of  course,  are  to  take  the  risk  that  this  grand  faith  is  more  than 
cruel  theory. 

This  is  the  final  Issue  on  the  matter  of  relief;  Republicans  want 
relief  cut  so  that  private  Jobs  Will  return;  Democrats  want  Jobs 
to  return  so  that  relief  may  be  cut.  The  question  is:  Who  shall 
take  the  risk,  the  weak  or  the  strong?  Shall  some  who  hope  to 
become  the  new  rich  pauperize  the  new  poor  to  further  their  own 
prospects?  We  Democrats  do  not  see  how  the  defenseless  can  be 
Justly  asked  or  expected  to  become  the  bulwarks  of  industrial 
confidence.  It  is  really  fitting  that  the  giant  say  to  the  pigmy 
"Buck  me  up  now.  and  watch  me  lick  the  depression?" 

The  very  psychology  of  this  situation  shows.  I  think,  that 
the  trouble  with  America  is  not  primarily  economic.  The  trouble 
is  with  ovir  conscience.  We  know  that  men  are  more  Important 
than  money,  we  Americans  of  all  people  know  that;  but  we 
haven't  yet  fully  made  up  our  minds  to  put  men  before  money 
and  thus  keep  first  things  first.  Hence  our  terrible  sense  of 
guilt,  which  impairs  united  effort  and  seeks  insistently  for  a 
scapegoat.  We  must  learn  this  final  lesson:  That  it's  crediUble 
to  have  a  guilty  conscience,  but  that  it's  suicidal  to  be  ruled  by 
It.  Let's  not  Invite  a  Hitler  by  letting  our  guilty  consciences  get 
us  down.  We  can  forearm  ourselves  by  beholding  clearly  the 
trinity  of  our  guilt. 

First,  our  Christian  conscience  hurts  us.  Whv?  Hear  this  text, 
you  Christians — hear  and  undersUnd:  "Whoso"  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  hla 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him.  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him"?  Second,  our  Democratic  conscience  hurts  us.  Why?  Hear 
this  text,  you  patriots — hear  and  understand:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  nven  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Tlilrd,  our  industrial  conscience  hurts  us.  Why?  Hear  this  text, 
Senator  Taft — from  the  Republican  mayor  of  one  of  your  hardest- 
hit  cities.  Mayor  Burton  of  Cleveland— only  one  of  the  90  percent 
of  American  mayors,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  who  have  praised 
W.  P.  A. — "The  crisis  that  remains  Is  an  industrial  and  manufac- 
turning  crisis  •  •  •  W.  P.  A.  work  relief  Is  especially  well 
eulted  to  this  need  •  •  •.  The  working  habits  of  these  men 
are  at  the  foundation  of  American  industry  •  •  '.It  would 
be  an  industrial  tragedy,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
and  of  the  workers  themselves,  to  throw  away  their  productive  time 
and  capacity." 

This,  my  Republican  and  Democratic  friends,  is  the  terrible 
trinity  of  our  common  guilt:  Guilty  dlsclpleshlp.  guilty  citizen- 
ship, guilty  workmanship.  And  the  guilt  of  neglected  workman- 
ship is  the  greatest  among  them;  for  It  means  holding  off  the 
day  of  plenty,  leaving  it  visible  to  all.  but  available  to  few.  On 
whom.  now.  shell  we  take  out  this  our  mortal  sense  of  guUt? 
Shall  we  soak  the  fortunate  rich?  Shall  we  pauperize  the  honor- 
able poor?  Shall  we  wait  aroimd  in  the  hope  that  God  will  give 
us  the  easy  victory  of  a  1929  prosperity?  Or  shall  we  stomach 
our  own  guilt  in  the  larger  faith  that  those  who  bear  one  an- 
other's btirden  double  their  own  Joys  and  cut  their  griefs  in 
two? 

Ten  million  men  are.  after  all,  too  many  millions  to  get  mean 
about.  Of  our  guilt,  therefore,  I  ask  you:  "Shall  we  'give  if  and 
be  mean,  or  can  we  'take  if  and  be  men"? 

Announcer.  That  was  a  Democratic  point  of  view  on  "Unem- 
ployment and  Relief — Federal  or  Local  Responsibility?"  as  pre- 
sented by  Representative  T.  V,  Smith,  cf  Illinois.  Now  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  presents  a  Republican  point  of  view. 

Senator  Tatt.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  guilty  conscience  which  Professor  Smtth 
seems  to  have  regarding  the  present  relief  situation.  Apparently 
he  feels  guilty  because  the  W.  P.  A.  is  only  employing  3,000.000 
men  when  he  wants  It  to  employ  6.000.000.  and  is  only  sp>ending 
two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  when  he  wants  it  to  spend 
foiu*  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  a  ferment  of  emotion  the 
Government  is  to  employ,  at  higher  wages,  every  vxua.  who  chooes 
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to  apply.  Where  the  money  U  to  come  from  Is  no  concern  of  tri'e 
new  dealers.  As  long  as  a  few  rich  people  remain  in  the  United 
States  they  will  take  the  money  away  from  them,  and  when  they 
are  gone  the  millennium  will  arrive. 

The  Administration  does  not  share  any  guilty  conscience.  T'he 
W.  P.  A.  has  always  planned  to  reduce  the  present  number  on 
W.  P.  A.  In  April.  May.  and  June,  even  If  it  received  the  fuU 
appropriation,  and  plans  to  dismiss  men  steadily  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  until  by  July  1,  1940,  there  will  only  be  one-half  the 
number  of  men  now  employed.  Today  the  present  Democratic 
Congress  regards  even  the  administration's  program  as  dangerously 
expensive.  r,  t 

Before  considering  the  question  of  Federal  and  local  responsi- 
bility, let  us  see  why  high  relief  costs  are  so  dangerous.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  taking  the  money  away  from  the  rich  or  the  large 
corporations.  The  Increased  relief  cost  will  be  paid  by  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  will  bear  most  heavily  on  those  average  workmen 
standing  today  on  their  own  feet  and  earning  a  living  for  their 
family.  Once  our  tax  bill  took  6  percent  of  the  national  income: 
today  It  takes  20  percent.  When  It  took  5  percent,  the  money 
could  be  raised  from  the  wealthier  people  but  if  we  confiscate 
today  all  Incomes  over  $5,000  a  year,  we  will  not  pay  the  present 
cost  of  government  for  more  than  6  months. 

The  Federal  Government  has  turned  .more  and  more  to  Indi- 
rect taxes,  excise  taxes,  pay-roll  taxes.  It  is  not  true  today  thet 
State  taxation  bears  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  Federal  taxa- 
tion. The  soak-the-rich  tax  bill  produced  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion, but  when  the  new  dealers  wanted  real  money  they  turned 
to  the  pay-roll  tax,  costing  the  people  one  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  year.  Who  pays  the  pay-roll  tax?  It  either  comes  right 
out  of  the  workman's  pay  envelope,  or  it  goea  Into  the  cost  of 
every  product  that  labor  goes  Into,  and  that  is  every  product 
that  the  average  workman  buys.  Today  the  average  workman, 
through  the  Increased  price  of  the  things  he  buys,  pays  20  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  to  the  Government.  Do  you  see  what  this 
means?  When  the  cost  of  Government  Is  ftirther  Increased  today, 
and  relief  Is  the  heaviest  cost,  the  workman's  income  buys  less, 
in  effect  he  has  less  Income.  The  truth  is.  the  only  way  people 
can  be  supported  without  working,  or  working  on  projects  which 
do  not  produce  a  cash  return,  is  by  making  the  people  who 
are  working  turn  over.  In  taxes  and  higher  prices,  part  of  their 
earnings  to  their  neighbors,  who  are  either  lesa  fortuiuite  or  lev 
efficient.  The  more  the  Oovertunent  takes  away  from  a  man 
who  is  working,  the  less  incentive  he  has  to  work,  the  ereatcr 
the  threat  of  an  entire  Nation  on  relief. 

There  Is  no  more  serious  problem  than  relief  today,  but,  for 
heaven's  safe,  let's  approach  It  in  the  spirit  of  calm  considera- 
tion of  facts,  and  not  in  one  of  guilt  and  emotion. 

Relief  is  an  age-o'd  problem.  There  have  always  been  uufor- 
tunate  people.  Incapacitated  by  misfortune  or  age.  or  unable  to 
obtain  work.  There  have  always  been  orphans  to  be  cared  for. 
aged  people  without  families,  widows  with  children,  and  many 
other  groups.  The  responsibility  has  always  been  recognized  a* 
a  strictly  local  responsibility.  First  of  all,  we  have  recognized  an 
obligation  on  relatives  and  family,  and  then  on  neighbors.  Char- 
itable people  have  established  orphan  asylums,  old  people's  homes, 
and  general  charities,  which  provided  relief  In  the  homes  of  thoae 
needing  relief.  The  work  of  private  charities  haa  been  supple- 
mented by  State  and  local  institutions,  and  the  laws  of  nearly 
every  State  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  city  or  the  county  or 
the  township  to  see  that  the  ixx)r  are  taken  care  of.  and  pro- 
vided at  least  with  the  essentials  of  food  and  clothing  necessary 
to  preserve  life.  The  administration  of  relief  prior  to  the  de- 
pression of  1929  was  a  strictly  local  concern,  and  because  the 
problem  was  not  of  great  size  It  was  entirely  poasible  to  handle  It 
by  cooperation  between  private  charity  and  the  local  government. 

The  depression  cf  1929.  however,  changed  the  entirv  picture,  and 
the  steady  Increase  of  unemployment  multiplied  the  financial 
burden  many  times.  In  the  early  days  of  the  depression  the  activi- 
ties of  private  and  local  charity  were  first  expanded.  President 
Hoover  created  the  President's  Emergency  Relief  Organization, 
which  encouraged  the  development  of  State  and  local  unemploy- 
ment-relief committees,  which  by  the  late  spring  of  1931  were 
functioning  actively  In  227  large  cities,  about  2.000  email  cities,  and  ' 
m  over  1.000  counties.  By  1932  the  committees  were  forced  to  tvuTi 
more  and  more  to  the  States  and  local  governments  to  provide  relief 
money  from  Increased  taxes  and  bond  Issues.  Then  It  became 
apparent  that  even  local  resources  were  Inadequate,  and  the  flrat 
Federal  aid  was  extended,  at  President  Hoover's  request.  In  July 
1932  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  whlctk 
arranged  to  loan  $300,000,000  to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Idea  that  W.  P.  A  prevented  starvation  is  a  complete  fallacy. 
There  never  was  a  time  under  either  Hoover  or  Roosevelt  In  which 
any  needy  people  were  allowed  to  starve  or  freeze.  E^•e^yone  ad- 
mitted that  the  primary  respKjnslbllity  was  on  the  States,  and  sec- 
ondarily on  the  Federal  Government.  The  Democratic  platform  of 
1932  said:  "We  advocate  the  extension  of  Federal  credit  to  the 
States  to  provide  unemployment  relief  wherever  the  dlmlnlehing 
resources  of  the  States  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  for 
the  needy." 

The  Federal  Government  was  called  In  not  on  any  theory  that 
relief  was  primarily  a  Federal  problem  but  because  under  the  con- 
ditions which  existed,  and  the  tremendous  cost  of  relief,  the  Stat* 
and  local  governments  were  unable  to  provide  the  necesaary  money, 
Almoat  the  only  tax  which  the  local  governments  can  levy  with  full 
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•ffect  la  the  real -estate  tax,  and  this  had  already  been  ptished  to 
high  levels,  and  waa  completely  used  up  In  the  support  of  the 
ordinary  functiona  of  schools,  roads,  and  local  government. 

Various  plans  of  relief  were  tried,  but  the  most  satisfactory  form 
Id  Ohio  and  many  other  States  was  that  in  force  about  1934.  when 
relief  was  administered  by  boards  of  public-spirited  citizens,  serving 
without  compensation,  with  an  administrative  force  largely  drawn 
from  the  private  charitable  and  community-chest  organizations, 
but  paid  by  the  State  or  local  government,  which  derived  most  of 
the  money  used  from  the  Federal  Government.  These  committees 
administered  both  direct  and  work  relief,  and  did  so  on  an  efficient 
basis. 

The  big  mistake  was  made  when  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  the  management  of  relief  and  curtly  dismissed  the  local  boards 
Instead  of  financing  the  States.  The  overhead  organization  Is  top- 
heavy  and  expensive.  Out  of  approximately  $900  spent  per  case, 
per  year,  which  figure  Includes  the  average  contributions  of  local 
sponsors  as  well  as  Federal  expenditures,  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  geta 
only  about  1600.  Rules  are  Issued  from  Washington,  without 
regard  for  special  local  conditions.  Projects  are  approved  or  dis- 
approved on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted  in  writing,  and  sup- 
ported by  delegations  traveling  to  Washington.  Loolclng  only  to  the 
report  of  the  Democratic  Sheppard  committee,  which  conducted 
investigations  In  a  few  States  in  1938,  the  W.  P.  A.  was  extensively 
used  for  political  purposes.  The  supervisory  force  was  largely 
appointed,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  on  a  political-patronage  basis.  Men 
were  threatened  with  loss  of  their  Jobs  unless  they  voted  right. 
Even  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by 
political  consideration:  otherwise  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
good  reason  for  the  Increase  In  numbers  on  W.  P.  A.  Just  before  the 
1936  election,  when  business  was  Improving,  the  decrease  In  nvmi- 
bers  on  W.  P.  A.  In  the  latter  part  of  1037,  when  there  was  no 
election  and  bvislnesi,  was  getting  rap'dly  worse,  or  for  the  peak 
employment  of  nearly  3,300,000  men  f.jr  a  brief  period  before  the 
Novemt>er  1938  election. 

We  hear  tremendous  criticism  of  the  inefficient  manner  in  which 
W.  P.  A.  work  Is  done.  Some  of  this  criticism  Is  exaggerated,  but 
much  of  it  is  not.  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that  responsibility  for 
Improvement  Ilea  far  away  in  Washington.  How  can  an  admlnls- 
traUir  here  hope  to  know  what  goes  on  on  thousands  of  work 
projects  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Professor  Smith  implies  that  local  administration  means  the  end 
of  work  relief.  Of  course  this  is  not  true.  Work  relief  was  con- 
ducted by  local  administrations  before  it  was  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  conducted  by  the  city  of  Clncliuiatl 
today.  But  certainly  work  relief  and  direct  relief  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  same  authority  If  they  are  to  be  coordinated,  and 
that  authority  must  be  closely  related  to  the  unemployment-com- 
pensfitlon  oflUce.  Undoubtedly  work  relief  may  be  less  demoralizing 
than  direct  relief,  but  if  the  project  is  poorly  managed,  or  If  It  Is 
obviously  made  work  which  Is  doing  no  good  to  anybody,  work 
relief  itself  may  be  as  demoralizing  as  direct  relief.  How  much 
moral  stamina  was  preserved  when  W.  P.  A.  spent  $150,000  to  cotint 
the  trees  in  the  city  of  Cleveland?  Local  administration  Is  more 
efficient  because  it  can  give  work  relief  to  those  who  will  really 
benefit  by  it.  and  only  to  such  people.  Local  officers  respond  much 
more  quickly  to  local  public  opinion.  They  are  more  quickly  ad- 
vised of  chlselers.  They  are  more  qulcltly  advised  of  obvious 
Inefficiency  on  partlctUar  projects.  They  know  better  what  projects 
are  worth  while,  and  what  are  not  worth  while,  and  what  projects 
fit  In  better  with  a  program  of  local  improvements. 

The  solution  for  the  present  relief  problem.  In  my  opinion,  is  to 
return  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, somewhat  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Barboxtr,  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  that  work  relief  and  direct  relief 
should  be  consolidated  under  local  administration,  and  the  local 
people  should  determine  how  much  work  relief  Is  really  advan- 
ta^ous.  A  new  section  should  be  added  to  the  Social  Secxirtty  Act, 
authorizing  the  Social  Security  Board  to  put  up  two-thirds  of  the 
money  spent  locally  for  work  relief  and  direct  relief,  but  each 
locality  should  be  required  to  put  up  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  entire  program.  However,  a  special  Federal  board  should 
pass  on  applications  for  a  larger  percentage  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Government,  where  conditions  of  special  community  pov- 
erty or  cxtraortilnary  unemployment  may  exist.  Such  a  t>oard 
should  be  Judicial  and  not  political  In  natiire. 

Federal  assistance  should  be  conditioned  on  the  adoption  by 
each  State  of  a  definite  legislative  plan  for  direct  relief  and  work 
relief.  Such  a  plan  should  provide  for  a  non-partisan  board  and 
the  selection  of  relief  administration  officials  vinder  clvll-servloe 
requirements.  We  mtist  not  substitute  local  politics  for  Federal 
politics,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal  grant  of  money 
should  not  be  used  to  prevent  It.  Other  conditions  should  insure 
that  the  State  plan  for  direct  relief  would  reach  all  needy  persons 
and  meet  certain  financial  standards. 

The  system  which  I  have  proposed  was  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent nearly  a  year  ago  by  the  Associated  Conununity  Chest 
Organizations  of  the  United  States,  which  have  had  practical 
experience  with  relief.  It  was  rejected  then  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Hopkins,  but  today  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  are  considering  the  plan. 

Professor  SMrrH  says  that  relief  is  a  Federal  responsibility,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  financially  in  this  emergency  situation. 
But  when  he  says  that  there  is  a  Federal  r^ponsibillty  for 
administration  because  of  the  superior  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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Feo^al   Home  Loan    Bakk    Board, 

Washington,   April   13,   1939. 
Hon.  A.  D.  FoLCER, 

Member  of  House  Ban^ng  and  Currency  Committee, 

House  of  Representatii^es. 

Dear   Lon:    In   response   t^   your   recent   Inquiry,   the   Board    of 

Directors  of  Home  Owners'  |«an  Corporation  Is  glad  to  give  you 

views  on  the  various  bills  affecting 
to  your  committee. 
While  differing  in  specifli  provisions,  most  of  these  bills.  In 
common  with  similar  propc  sals  advanced  in  recent  years,  have 
for  their  essential  purpose  t  le  liberalizing  of  the  plan  on  which 

were  written.  The  board  has  already 
gone  carefully  and  extensive  y  into  the  merits  of  these  proposals 
on  a  number  of  earlier  occasions.     In  each  Instance,  it  has  been 

jrogram  had  best  be  permitted  to  go 
and  that  any  legislation  designed  to 


forced  to  conclude  that  the 

forward  on  the  present  basis 

change  the  plan  on  which  t  le  Corporation's  loans  are  now  being 

repaid  Is  both  unneeded  and    unwise. 

A  few  fundamental  conside  rations  may  help  to  clarify  the  Issues 
In  question.  The  refinancl]  ig  job  of  the  Corporation  was  ac- 
complished by  using  the  cred  t  of  the  Federal  Government  in  place 
of  the  exhavisted  credit  of  h<  me  owners.  Through  the  use  of  this 
Government  credit,  the  Corp<  ration's  borrowers  obtained  the  bene- 

urban  home  owners  have  ever  before 
enjoyed  In  this  country.  Th*  average  loan  Is  slightly  over  $3,000, 
and  the  payments  come  to  a  )proxtmately  $24  per  month,  which  is 
usually  less  than  the  rent  f  3r  equivalent  accommodi.tions. 

It  was  not  Intended,  however,  to  grant  to  the  Corporation's  bOT- 
rowers  outright  Government  subsidies.  When  the  Corporation  was 
put  into  operation  It  was  plan  ned  by  Congress  to  be  self-liquidating. 
The  loans  were  to  be  repaid  m  1th  Interest  sufRcient  to  cover  the  rate 
paid  by  the  Corporation  on  11  s  IxDnds,  through  which  the  necessary 
capital  was  obtained,  plus  th ;  costs  of  opeiution  and  the  necessary 
reserves  for  unavoidable  losses. 

Prom  past  experience  it  car  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  pres- 
ent Interest  rate  of  5  percent  Is  necessary  to  pay  the  Interest  on  Its 
bonds,  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  to  cover  losses.  Each  year 
since  the  beginning  of  operations  the  Corporation  has  shown  a 
deficit  even  with  the  preseut  5-percent  rate,  despite  continuous 
effort  to  keep  expenses  down.  This  deficit  had  reached  $40,893,291.81 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  3rear  1  138  and  had  increased  to  $47,670,283.75 
on  November  30  of  that  year.  In  arriving  at  these  figures  provision 
has,  of  course,  been  made  touard  a  proper  reserve  for  losses  which 
may  eventually  be  sustained. 

Should  the  interest  rate  b<  reduced  the  Corporation  would  face 
a  much  larger  deficit.  The  loa  3  of  revenue  would  have  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  taxpayers  In  the  shase  of  appropriations  direct  from  the 
United  States  Treasviry.  At  tl  le  same  time  only  slight  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  individual  bom  >wer,  as  the  reduction  in  his  monthly 
payments  would  be  so  sllgh ;  as  to  make  little  difference  in  his 
ability  to  carry  his  loan.  A  i eduction  to  3^2  percent  would  reduce 
the  average  monthly  installmsnt  by  only  $1.80,  but  it  would  cause 
a  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  $  S03 .658.000  over  the  remaining  average 
life  of  the  Corporation's  act  ve  loans.  Even  a  reduction  of  only 
one-half  of  1  percent,  to  4>4  percent,  would  cause  a  similar  loss  to 
the  Corporation  of  $6^.017.00 ). 

Other  proposals  look  to  ,th«  extension  of  the  time  of  pajrment  of 
the  Corporation's  loans.    The  >e  would  extend  the  period  of  amorti- 
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zation  to  20.  25.  or  even  as  much  as  40  years,  with  a  recasting  of  the 
borrower's  account  so  as  to  reduce  his  monthly  pa>-ments  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  remaining  balance  of  the  loan  over 
the  extended  period. 

The  Corporation  does  not  regard  these  proposals  as  needed  or 
desirable.  Most  of  Its  borrowers  are  meeting  their  present  moderate 
payments  in  regular  stride,  and  for  them  an  extended  repayment 
period  would  be  unnecessary.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1938  after 
eliminating  loans  authorized  for  foreclosure  and  those  paid  cff  in 
full,  the  Corporation  had  on  its  books  some  827.000  active  accounts. 
In  701.000.  or  about  85  percent  of  these,  the  record  was  satisfactory, 
the  borrowers  being  either  currerit  or  practically  so.  or  else  meeting 
all  current  obligations  and  making  regular  additional  payments  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  earlier  arrearages.  The  status  of  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  borrowers'  accounts  could  be  classed  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  majority  of  these  appear  to  have  difficulties 
which  are  of  a  temporary  nature  only. 

As  to  those  borrowers  who  find  it  dimcult  to  meet  the  full  amount 
cf  their  stipulated  payments,  the  Corporation  has  and  is  exercising 
broad  powers  to  grant  extensions.  The  act  In  its  present  form  gives 
the  Corporation  discretion  to  extend  the  time  of  any  payment  and 
the  Coiporations  regulations  provide  for  liberal  use  of  this  au- 
thority. Its  records  will  show  that.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  it  has  granted  or  permitted  extensions  and  adjustments  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases. 

As  to  those  borrowers  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  required 
payments,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  Corporation  has  fol- 
lowed a  most  liberal  policy.  The  power  to  grant  extensions  al- 
ready exists,  and  is  being  used  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 
As  to  those  borrowers  who  are  easily  able  to  make  their  present 
payments,  and  these  are  the  vast  majority,  the  extension  of  the 
time  of  repayment  would  not  supply  a  needed  service,  and  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  current  collections  of  principal  which 
arc  needed  for  the  retirement  of  the  Corp>oratlons  bonds.  It 
should  be'  noted  also  that  the  average  borrower  from  the  Corpora- 
tion is  well  along  in  years,  and  any  'consid?rable  extension  would 
place  beyond  his  reasonable  life  expectancy  the  time  when  he 
will  own  his  home  clear  of  debt  and  be  freed  from  further  pay- 
ments. 

Other  provisions  of  several  bills  are  aimed  more  dhwrtly  at  the 
foreclosure  problem.  Th<;3e  usually  take  the  form  of  a  prohibi- 
tion on  foreclosures  for  a  specified  period,  or  a  provision  that 
borrowers  shall  not  be  required  to  make  payments  of  principal 
or  interest  tor  a  specified  period. 

The  Corporation  has,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  foreclose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  approximately  1.000.000  loans  originally 
granted.  No  matter  how  liberal  the  terms,  there  are  always  some 
borrowers  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  the  Corporation  s  foreclosure  experience  Is  in  any  sense 
disproportionate,  or  has  proved  In  any  single  Instance  unfair  or 
untust. 

A  survey  of  the  mortgage  and  real-estate  holdings  of  the  private 
lenders  in  82  large  American  cities,  these  holdings  selected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  them  on  a  comparable  footing  with  those  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corp>oratlon.  shows  that,  as  of  the  close  of 
the  year  1936,  the  aggregate  number  of  one-family  to  four-family 
properties  acquired  by  these  institutions  represented  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  total  original  number  of  the  mortgages  Involved. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1938,  with  the  peak  of  its  foreclosure 
activity  already  well  behind  it,  the  Corporation  had  acquired  but 
12  percent  of  the  total  number  of  properties  en  which  It  had  made 
loans.  This  record  is  all  the  more  Impressive  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  Corporation.  Instead  of  selecting  preferred  loans,  dealt 
exclusively  with  people  whose  credit  had  already  broken  down  to 
such  a  degree  that,  except  for  the  Corporation's  Intervention,  their 
homes  would  have  been  lost  through  foreclosure. 

It  becomes  pertinent  then  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  the  fore- 
closures which  the  Corporation  has  brought.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  cases  are  accounted  for  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
property  by  the  borrower.  Other  foreclosures  are  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  borrower  who  left  no  heirs  sulficlently  interested  in  the 
property  to  assume  the  obligation,  or  by  other  complications,  such 
as  foreclosure  by  a  second  mortgagee.  It  is  obvious  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  Corporation  be  prohibited  from  foreclos- 
ing in  cases  of  this  sort,  but  the  proposals  for  prohibition  of  fore- 
closure or  for  suspension  of  the  obligation  to  pay  for  a  definite 
period  would  have  this  effect. 

In  another  considerable  segment  of  the  Corporation's  fore- 
closures the  cause  of  foreclosure  Is  that  the  borrower  has  deliber- 
ately failed  to  make  payments  that  were  well  within  his  means. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  basis  on  which  It  can  logically  be  argued 
that  borrowers  who  are  well  able  to  meet  their  payments  should 
be  allowed  to  live  In  their  homes,  rent  free,  at  the  exf>ense  of  the 
taxpayers,  many  of  whom,  without  Government  assistance,  are 
earnestly  striving  to  pay  from  their  own  meager  Incomes  the 
mcr: gages  en  their   homes. 

Elimination  of  these  elements  leaves  those  foreclosures  In  which 
there  was  an  actual  Inability  to  pay.  The  Corporation  extends 
every  consideration  to  these  borrowers,  and  its  policy  is  exceed- 
ingly lenient.  Taking  all  the  cases  where  the  Corporation  has 
been  obliged  to  approve  foreclosure,  the  loans,  at  the  time  fore- 
closure Is  authorized,  are  on  the  average  delinquent  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest  to  the  approximate  extent  of  20  monthly 
payments  and  average  2  or  3  years  In  arrears  In  taxes.  It  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Corporation's  borrowers  who  are 
wholly  unable  to  pay  are  extended  approximately  the  same  con- 
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Blderatlon  that  would  be  given  them  tinder  the  moratory  provi- 
sions of  the  bills  now  before  your  committee.  To  the  extent  that 
this  period  of  leniency  would  be  extended  further,  the  effect  ta 
merely  to  put  off  the  day  when  foreclosure  prvKeedlnga  muBt  be 
brought 

The  difference,  however,  U  that  these  bills  would  eiUblish  a 
blanket  moratorium  under  which  the  Corporation  would  t>e  unable 
to  foreclose  even  In  cases  of  abandonment,  death  of  a  t»rrower 
without  heirs,  and  similar  circumstances.  This  blanket  mora- 
torium would  extend  equally  to  the  borrower  who  is  comforubly 
able  to  pay  and  who  should  not  be  relieved  from  paving,  and  to 
the  borrower  who  is  unable  to  pay  and  who  now  "receives  the 
benefits  of  the  Corporation's  lenient  foreclasure  policy. 

General  moratorium  provisions  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
borrowers  will  able  to  pay  to  defer  making  their  regular  payments 
and  allow  them  to  accumulate  until  the  end  of  the  moratorium. 
At  that  lime  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  many 
of  them  would  be  unable  to  pay  this  accumulation,  whereas  they 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  their  regular  monthly  payments  in 
due  course.  A  blanket  moratorium  would  also  create  a  period  In 
which  the  Corporation  would  be  deprived  of  those  current  principal 
repayments  which  it  must  have  for  the  retirement  of  its  tMnds  •■ 
they  mature.  The  Corporation  at  present  handles  its  loans  on  an 
Individual  case  basis,  extending  leniency  where  leniency  seems  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  borrower  ultimately  to  pay  out  his  home. 
Under  the  authority  which  it  now  has  it  can  do  this  and  still  make 
Its  regular  collections,  nece.ssary  for  bond  retirement,  from  the 
vast  majority  of  borrowers  who  are  well  able  to  pay. 

The  Corporation  feels  that  it  should  be  free  to  exercise  this  dis- 
cretion in  each  individual  case.  It  feels  also  thr.t  an  attempt  to 
take  this  discretion  away  from  the  Corporation  and  put  it  in  the 
courts  would  be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  matters  Involves  finely  shaded  discriminations  and 
the  weighing  of  Intamtlble  factors  which  can  be  successfully  per- 
formed by  an  administrative  agency  but  could  not  be  as  well 
handled  If  the  question  were  made  a  subject  of  litigation.  The 
cost  to  the  Corporation  and  ultimately  to  the  taxpayers,  through 
attorneys'  fees  and  through  court  costs,  which  in  mort  ca?e8  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Corporation,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
considering  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  substitute  the  discretion 
of  the  courts  for  that  of  the  Corporation. 

With  regard  to  deficiency  Judgments,  the  policy  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  now  so  liberal  that  It  Is  clear  no  legislation  is  needed.  In 
those  foreclosures  which  are  due  to  Inability  to  pay.  the  Corpora- 
tion writes  off  the  deficiency  immediately  and  completely.  Where 
the  borrower  has  willfully  defaulted  though  able  to  pay.  the  Cor- 
poration, nevertheless,  gives  credit  on  the  deficiency  for  the  full 
value  of  the  property  as  appraised  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  even  In 
those  cases  It  may  result  that  the  amount  of  this  credit  Is  suf- 
ficient to  wipe  out  the  deficiency  entirely.  Where  a  l>alance  remulns 
in  this  latter  type  of  case  the  borrower,  of  course,  has  the  benefit 
of  the  local  law  defining  the  property  that  is  eicempt  from  forced 
sale. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Corporation's  present  policy  gives 
the  borrower  all  the  benefits  which  a  liberal  deficiency  statute 
would  give  him.  The  liberality  of  the  policy  Is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  In  all  Its  foreclosures  the  Corporation  had,  through  the 
end  of  December  1938.  collected  less  than  $200,000  through  the 
enforcement  of  deficiency  decrees  against  other  property  cf  the 
bcrrower.  In  97.66  percent  of  its  foreclosure  cases  the  Corporation 
has  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  enforce  a  deficiency. 

In  a  few  Jurisdictions  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  slight  variance 
as  to  the  time  when  the  release  Is  executed.  Here  the  release  Is 
not  given  until  the  end  of  the  redemption  pertcxl.  and  the  defi- 
ciency is  retained  until  the  end  of  the  redcmpiion  period,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  levy  and  sale  on  property  of  the  mortgagor  other 
than  the  mortgaged  property,  but  because  under  the  local  law  the 
Corporation  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  other  Income 
of  the  foreclosed  property  during  the  redemption  period  if  it  gave 
an  immediate  release. 

The  CorpHsratlon  feels  that  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
which  would  require  it  in  the  case  of  willful  default  to  do  more 
than  credit  the  borrower  with  the  full  value  of  the  property,  and 
that  proposals  for  the  abolition  of  all  deflclency  Judgments  by 
the  Corporation  are  unwise.  It  also  feels  that  this  legislation  Is 
undesirable  because  of  the  effect  It  would  have  In  some  Juris- 
dictions on  the  Corporation's  right  to  the  income  of  the  property 
during  the  period  of  redemption. 

We  cannot  but  feel  confident  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  facts  and  information  given  In  this  letter  wUl  convince  you 
and  other  members  of  your  committee  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  to  change 
or  modify  its  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  liberal  toward 
its  borrowers  and  at  the  same  time  discharge  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Congress.  We  are  always 
mindful  of  the  fact  that,  in  keeping  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  this  legislation,  our  first  duty  Is  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
the  borrower  or  home  owner.  We  desire,  however,  to  make  it  very 
clear  that,  though  in  our  best  Judgment — based  upon  8  year$ 
of  experience— none  of  the  proposed  legLslatlon  is  either  needed. 
wise,  or  desirable,  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  any  program  which  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom 
may  authorize. 
Sincerely, 

F.  W.  Hakcock.  Jr.. 
Member  of  the  BooitL 
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The  Foreigrn  Born 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EMANUEL  CELLER,  OP  NEW  YORK, 

ON  APRIL  13.  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  an  address  delivered  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  national  network,  station  WOL, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Thursday.  April  13,  1939: 

At  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York  Is  a  plaque 
ccntalning  the  foUowUig  glorious  linca  written  by  thai  great 
poetess.  Emma  Lazarus: 

'Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Ycur  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  ycur  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homele.'s.  tempe3t-totsed,  to  me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

I  would  forever  hold  up  the  lanip  of  welcome  to  the  politically 
homeless  and  the  victims  of  cruel  political  and  religious  tortures 
abroad.  Our  door.  In  that  regard,  should  always  remain  unclcsed. 
If  only  on  a  crack.  Most  assuredly  a  reasonably  limited  number  of 
political  and  religious  refugees  can  be  readily  taken  care  of  without 
injury  to  our  economic  conditions.  For  example,  we  might  well 
admit  10.000  or  so  child  refugees  14  years  of  age  or  younger  from 
Nazi  Germany  In  the  next  2  years.  Guaranties  would  ha'^s  to  be 
made  by  organizations  arid  individuals  that  these  children  would 
not  become  public  charges. 

The  right  of  asylum  was  often  expressed  by  the  great  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  birthday.  Incidentally,  we  celetjrate  today.  He  was 
born  oi!  Ar<ril  13.  1743—196  years  ago  today.  It  is  well  to  recall  to 
all  the  alien  baiters  and  all  the  alien  hunters  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
proposed  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  contain 
this  complaint  against  George  III. 

"He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  ol  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encoiu-age  their  migration 
hither." 

There  are  still  naany  George  Hi's  In  this  land  today. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  Thomas  Jefferson  eloquently  led  the 
fight  against  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of.  1798.  which  resulted 
In  their  repeal.     He  restored  the  principle  of  asylum. 

In  his  Inaugu-al  address  of  1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  asked  the 
famous  rhetorical  question: 

•Shall  we  refu.se  the  unhappy  fugitive  from  distress  that  hos- 
pitality which  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  fore- 
fathers arriving  in  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no 
asylum  on  this  globe?" 

As  a  Democrat  I  appeal  to  another  Democrat,  the  Honorable 
Senator  Robeht  R  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  who  has.  I  fear. 
been  somewhat  harsh  in  his  heavy  strictures  upon  the  alien.  I 
recall  to  his  memory  the  Jeffersonlan  principles  of  asylum  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  immigrants,  reaffirmed  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platforms  in  the  following  words: 

"That  the  liberal  principles  emt>odled  by  Jefferson  which  makes 
ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  have  ever  Ijeen  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic 
faith." 

I  want  to  follow  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wrote  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1864.  wherein  was  set  forth: 

"Rcsohed.  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and 
increase  of  power  to  the  Nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  lands,  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and 
Just  policy." 

I  respectfully  remind  Senator  Ritnolds  that  many  of  the  great 
names  of  Revolutionary  history  are  those  of  early  settlers  who 
likewise  came  here  to  evade  torture  and  p>ersecution — Schuvler 
from  Holland.  Herkimer  from  Germany.  John  Jay  from  France 
Livingston  from  Scotland,  Clinton  from  Ireland.  Morris  from 
Wales.  Baron  Steulien  from  Prussia.  HotTman  from  Sweden  Haym 
Solomon  frrm  Poland.  These  men  realized  that  here  there  was 
no  caste,  no  autocracy—only  democracy,  where  brains  are  kines 
and  service  and  brawn  prime  ministers. 

To  me  it  aeems  anomalous  when  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  "turn  up  their  noses"  at  recently  arrived  Immigrants 
These  proud  and  haughty  ones,  if  they  were  to  trace  their  an- 
ccstn-  back  far  cnouRh.  might  find  that,  although  some  caU  them- 
^Ives  ailonial  Dames  or  Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  they  may  be  descendants  of  those  who  came  from 
Buropean  almshouses  and  JaUs.     During  colorual  times,  "assisted 
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Immigration"    was    the 
many    European    nations, 
prisons  into  the  Colonies. 
Thirteen  Colonies  by  Great 

I    often    grow    Impatient 
descendants  of  such 
the    recent    refugees    who 
persecution,    who    come    her 
Of  Hltlerlzed  Germany,  the 
cruelties  of  the  Italian  fascfcti 

I  shudder  to  think  what 
Immigration.    Our  debt  to  t 
from  foreign  shores  to  settl 
lable — immeasurable. 

Let  me  point  out  that 
entitled   "A  Century  of   Po 
1900  immigration  had  con 
tlon  and  $40,000,000,000  to 

It  is  strange  but  true 
suspicion — a  suspicion   that 
stranger  and  grow  more 
"dislike  of  the  unlike."    The 
what  different  than  we  and 
dislike  of  him.     It  is  strange 
tingulshed  between  'alien" 
Is  interchangeably  used   to 

We  in  the  cities  who  arc 
rlghtfvilly  trust  him.     Those 
so  often  rub  elbows  witli 
say   to   thooe   who    would   st 
better."  "learn  to    understand 

We  enticed  the  foreigners 
them.     We  offered  them 
clamoring  for  population 
alien  Immediately  upon  his 
for  citizenship.     Upon   his 
rights.     This   anomalous 

a  doizen  States  until  the 
Arkansas.  Arizona.  Indiana. 
North   Dakota,   South    Dakot 

Not    Infrequently   some 
his  head  and  says:  "America 
Is  an  American?     Is  he  an  . 
patriot  never  describes  an 
can"  might  mean  a 
in  turn  would  be  bred  of  Da 
of    French    or    Dutch       Jn 
might  be  a  Quaker  or 
can"    would    be   a    Frencli- 
V/est  and  Northwest 
along  the  Rio  Grande 

My  definition   of   "America  i 
flag   and    the    Constitution 
alien  or  citizen. 

One   thing   is   certain- 
seek  to  Americanize,  you 
they   are    always   trying   to 
themselves.     Perhaps   If  thes 
would  make  great  strides  in 

I   take   this  opportunity 
advanced  concerning  the  ali 
outpourings  we  hear  over  th< 
tlons  of  antialien  drganlzatic  n: 
This  is  contrary  to  fact.     1 
from    1931    to    1938.    227.004 
entered.     We  have  been  losln  j 
in  the  next  decade — at  least 
tlons  change. 

Immigration    and     ^ 

^Tien  we  have  prosperity 
wish  to  come  in.     When  we 
Great  numbers  return  to  .. 
and  the  immigration  cvu^-e 

The  aUen   population   In 
Department  of  Labor  statistics 
These    people    are    applying 
naturalization  machinery  of 
the  discouragement  to 
bureaucracy,   and   long   dela](s 
oath  of  allegiance  as  rapidly 
their  vows.     They  are  accuse< 
izatlcn.     Many  have  not  the 
J7.,"i0  is  entirely  too  high, 
that  might  otherwise  mean 
of  economic  stress.    I  have 
of  the  4.000.000  aliens  came 
foreigners  for  hard  manual 
done  valuable  work  In  hel^ 
supported  families  and  paid 
this  covmtry  In  the  World 
zens.    In  some  cases,  cost  of 
$50.     This  is  so  particularly 
and  witnesses'  fees  are  to  be 

In    a    recent    study    of    4. 
cated  that  every  noncltizen  _ 
tXxree  American-born  cluldrei 
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voglie,    if    not    the    accepted    practice.    In 
^  rhich    drained    their    poorhouses    and 
>ver  50,000  criminals  were  sent  to  the 
Britain  alone. 

Bvhen  I  hear  aspersions  cast  by  the 
inden  ;ured"  Immigrants — particularly  upon 
come  fleeing  leligious  and  political 
to  escape  the  concentration  camps 
vils  of  communism,  and  the  political 
.ti. 

his  country  would  have  been  without 

e  immigrant,  even  to  those  who  came 

the  Senator's  own  State,  is  incalcu- 

Census  Bureau,  in  its  publication 
ulation   Growth."  concluded   that   by 
trfbuted  30.000,000  souls  to  our  popula- 
wealth. 

we  always  regard  the  stranger  with 

diminishes  as  we  grow  to  know   the 

frl^dly  with  him.     It  is  the  case  of  the 

alien  that  reaches  our  shore  is  some- 

tliere  is  always  an  instinctive  fear  or 

but  true  that  tlie  Romans  never  dis- 

enemy."    The  Latin  word  "hostis" 

iesignate  both. 

to  the  alien  and  know  him  better, 

in  the  rural  South  and  West  do  not 

alien.     They  do  not   know  him.     I 

ike  at  the   alien,   "get  to  know   h^im 

".  him." 

come  here  in  droves  when  we  needed 

ev^  mducement.     Many  of  our  States. 

i  full  political  participation  to  the 

nere  declaration  of  intention  to  apply 

ere  word.  It  gave  him  full  citizenship 

sit|iation  remained   in   force   in   at   least 

inning  of  the  World  War,  Alabama, 

■Cansas.  Michigan,  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
I.   Texas,   and   Oregon, 
wfculd-be    patriot   arises    with    ashes   on 
should  he  for  Americans."     But  what 
Iiklian,  exclusively?     That  same  pseudo- 
Imorican.    In  New  England.  "Ameri- 
ion  of  English.  Scotch,  or  Welch,  who 
e.  Plct.  or  Scot,  with  perhaps  a  strain 
nnsvlvania.    "American  '    very    likely^ 
utsch.     In  the  Gulf  region,  "Amerl-" 
S|3anish    combination.     In    the    Middle 
and  German;  Spanisli-Mexican 
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would   be  one  who   is  loyal  to  the 
who   plays   the    game   fair,    be    he 


when  these  same  pseudo-patrlota 

Jolly  well  take  it  for  granted  that 

Americanize    someone   else    and   not 

would   start    in   on   themselves,   they 

Tiaking  this  a  greater  country. 

explode  a  number  of  false   theories 

.    One  would  think,  from  some  false 

radio  and  from  the  written  fulmina- 

s.  that  aliens  are  flooding  the  land. 

Department  of  Labor  tells  us  that 

more    persons    left    the    country    than 

J  population  and  wUl  continue  to  lose 

>0,000  persons  per  year— unless  condi- 


are    purely    economic    problems, 
in  migration   Increases.     Great   numbers 
•  1  ave  a  depression  emigration  increases. 
-  -  land  of  origin.     The  financial  curve 
parallel, 
he  United  States,   according   to    the 
cs.   is  just  a  trifle  over  four  million, 
for    citizenship    far    faster    than    the 
^,e  country  can  absorb  them.     Despite 
"Mp  because  of  high  fees,  red  tape, 
they   are   nevertheless   taking   the 
as  the  United  States  Judges  can  hear 
of  tardiness  in  applying  for  natural- 
money  therefor.     The  present  fee  of 
buys  shoes  for  the  children  and  food 
starvation  for  loved  ones.  In  these  davs 
bill  to  reduce  the  fees  to  $2.     Most 
when  this  country  was  glad  to  have 
•  at  low  wages.     Most  of  them  have 
g  build  up  this  country.     They  have 
axes.     Hundreds  of  thousands  served 
but  that  did  not  make  them  cltl- 
naturallzation  is  from  110  to  $40  cr 
f  certificates  of  registry  are  required 
paid. 

noncltizen    families,    it    was    indl- 
1  icad  of  a  family  has,  on  the  avercige, 
depending  upon  him  for  support. 
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One-half  of  all  aliens  are  over  50  years  of  age,  and  death  takes 
no  holiday.  Dont  you  see  that  eventually  this  whole  alien 
problem  will  settle  itself?  They  will  eventually  all  be  citizens  or 
will  have  died.  The  so-called  alien  perU  is  a  myth  and  Is  due 
to  deliberate  misinformation  developed  by  professional  patriots. 
Fascists.  Communists,  and  Nazis,  who  are  busUy  exploiting  aliens 
and  minorities  for  their  own  financial  ends.  There  are  also  many 
racketeers  who  trade  in  patriotism  and  In  stirring  up  strife  as 
weU  as  an  enthusiasticaUy  misguided  clergyman  who  should  some 
day  rue  the  havoc  he  has  created. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  new  organization,  so  with  the  beginning 
of  otir  country.  All  were  "charter  members"  In  1776.  We  were 
not  fussy  about  aliens  then.  We  had  no  prejudices  against  new- 
comers. We  needed  them.  The  Constitution  Included  everyone 
as  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  first 
President  actually  born  In  the  United  States.  The  seven  who 
preceded  him  were  all  bom  subjects  of  the  British  Crovk-n. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  aspersions  now  cast  upon  aliens 
with  the  history  of  our  country,  which  is  a  history  of  aliens  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  man  In  public  life,  who  Is  him- 
self a  descendant  of  Immigrants,  can  rant  and  rail  against  the 
more  recent  immigrants.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  person 
who  bragged  that  his  ancestors  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  His 
friend,  however,  said  his  ancestors  came  over  when  they  had 
stricter  immigration  laws. 

It  has  been  charged  by  the  enemies  of  aliens  that  nearly  all 
aliens  are  criminally  inclined  and  that  our  prisons  are  loaded  with 
them.  This  is  utt?rly  false.  The  truth  is  that  the  percentage  of 
criminality  is  lower  among  aliens  and  forelgn-lsom  generally  thin 
among  native  Americans.  For  details,  see  the  Wlckersham  report 
and  1935  figures  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tlie  uniform  crime 
reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show  that  on  a  per- 
centage basis  twice  as  many  native-born  white  were  arrested  and 
finger-printed  as  were  foreign-born  white.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation statistics  show  that  of  each  100.000  native  white  per- 
sons, 570 a  were  arrested  and  finger-printed  during  the  calendar 
year  1938,  while,  for  the  foreign-born  white,  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure was  209.2.    Thus  the  alien  Is  less  criminal  than  the  native. 

It  is  generally  charged  that  most  of  the  "reds "  and  Communists 
are  aliens.  This  is  utterly  false.  WTio  are  the  two  outstanding 
Communist  leaders — Foster  and  Browder.  One  is  a  New  Englander 
and  the  other  Is  a  native  of  Kansas.  Their  coleaders.  Clarence 
Hathaway,  James  Ford,  Robert  Minor,  and  William  Patterson  are 
not  aliens.  Practically  all  the  party  membership  and  leadership  of 
the  Communists  are  native.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Louis  Adamlc 
some  while  ago.  the  three  leading  Marxist  literary  critics.  Hicks. 
Cowley,  and  Arvln,  are  also  of  old  New  England  stock. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  radical  movements  in  any  country 
are  habitually  attributed  to  the  foreign-twarn.  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
In  his  excellent  book.  Americans  by  Choice,  points  out:  "Bismarck 
assured  the  Germans  that  sociali.«;m  could  not  take  permanent 
root  In  Germany  because  It  was  of  English  origin,  while  Gladstone 
declared  that  the  social  democratic  doctrines  could  not  abide  In 
England  because  they  were  Imported  from  Grermany." 

"In  truth  and  in  fact,  among  a  really  prosperous  and  contented 
people  radicalism  is  an  academic  affair;  the  common  man  is  not 
Interested.  It  is  only  when  social  and  economic  conditions  pro- 
duce extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  when  primary  discon- 
tent with  the  basis  and  atmosphere  of  daily  life  ts  widespread,  that 
political  radicalism  of  any  kind  attracts  any  but  the  fireside 
debaters." 

In  other  words,  collectivism,  radicalism,  and  communism  have 
no  particularly  geographical  or  racial  origin.  It  Is  well  to  point  out 
that  much  of  socialism  and  collectivism  can  he  found  in  the  teach- 
ings and  writings  of  such  natives  as  Horace  Greeley.  George  Ripley. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Parke  Godwin,  Higglnson.  Channlng,  Mar^ret 
Puller,  Hawthorne,  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election  only  80.159  Communist  votes 
were  cast  out  of  a  total  popular  vote  of  45.646.817.  Hardly  any 
peril  there.     Forty-five  States  permit  Communists  to  vote. 

Our  exp>erlence  with  the  aliens  In  owr  midst  dtu-lng  the  war 
Elves  the  lie  direct  to  those  who  would  sneer  at  them.  Our  Provost 
Marshal  General,  in  his  report  of  1918,  page  86,  second  report: 
"The  great  and  Inspiring  revelation  here  has  been  that  men  of 
foreign  and  of  native  origin  alike  responded  to  the  caU  to  arms 
with  a  patriotic  devotion  that  confounded  the  cynical  plans  of 
our  archenemy,  and  surpassed  our  own  highest  expectations." 

It  is  charged  that  from  three  to  five  million  aliens  are  in  Jobs 
that  rightftilly  belong  to  citizens  now  out  of  work.  This  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  4.000,000  aliens  and 
of  these  more  than  one-half  are  women.  They  are  usually  house- 
wives. They  do  not  compete  for  industrial  Jobs.  In  all  likelihood. 
200.000  to  250.000  are  children  and  they  are  listed  as  aliens.  More 
than  one-half  are  over  50  years  of  age.  and  thus  unemployable. 
They  are  being  supported  by  American-born  children.  Thus  the 
aliens  holding  Jobs  or  competing  against  Americans  for  Jobs  are 
comparatively  negligible   in  number. 

Economists  might  well  consider  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  encouragement  of  entrance  Into  this  country  of  say,  German 
and  Austrian  refugees,  in  a  goodly  number  would  or  would  not 
hasten  economic  recovery  by  establishing  more  Jobs.  I  am  in- 
formed that  on  November  21,  1938,  the  British  Home  Secretary 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
recent  settlement  of  11.000  German  refugees,  15.000  British  work- 
men had  been  given  employment. 

Within  the  last  5  years  the  center  of  the  European  fur  trade 
has  moved  from  Petrograd  and  Leipzig  to  London,  the  Russian 
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and  German  refugees  having  brought  with  them  and  rebuilt  In 
their  new  home  an  annual  business  of  $10,000,000. 

The  Viennese  Industries  producing  bead  bags  and  tooled  and 
gilded  leather  goods  have  moved  to  Belfast  and  the  north  of 
London,  where  Austrian  refugees  are  teaching  Irish  and  English 
girls  the  secrets  of  their  crafts. 

In  the  west  of  England  Czech  craftsmen  are  establishing  their 
toy  indtistries.  Jewish  manufacturers  of  silk  underwear  from 
Berlin  have  already  invested  $5,000,000  setting  up  factorle*  in 
London. 

Technicians  In  the  dye  Industries  and  in  the  making  of  optical 
glass  have  taken  their  secrets  to  South  Wales  and  are  rebulldlnc 
there,  employing  British  workmen. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  advocates  fin- 
gerprinting and  registration  of  every  alien  in  the  United  SUtes. 
This  would  serve  to  intimidate  aU  noncltlzens  by  setting  up  pro- 
cedures of  registration  which  would  Involve  endless  "red  tape"  and 
bureaucracy.  It  would  only  serve  to  confuse  further  the  Immi- 
grant and  set  more  unnatural  barriers  across  his  path.  Inci- 
dentally, such  a  system  could  be  successfully  used  against  citi- 
zens by  blackmailers  and  schemers.  Citizens  might  have  to  carry 
around  their  birth  certificates  or  naturalization  papers  to  prove 
citizenship.  The  way  would  be  open  for  all  manner  and  kind 
of  skiUlduggery. 

I  am  unopposed  to  fingerprinting,  provided  It  embraces  citi- 
zens and  noncltlrens  alike.     I  am  opposed  to  any  distinctions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  says  countless  thousands  slip  across 
the  borders  annuiJly.  Records  disprove  this.  The  immigration 
authorities  have  always  maintained  a  careful  watch.  The  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  can  readily  give  figxires  to 
scotch  such  a  charge. 

It  is  so  very  easy  to  wax  patriotic  and  speak  of  "American 
Jobs  should  go  to  Americans  first"  and  in  this  way  Infer  that 
the  alien  Is  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  native.  This 
Is  but  to  create  a  scapegoat  of  the  forelgn-bom.  an  attempt  to 
blame  him  for  unemployment  and  depression  evUs  and  difficulties. 

Such  declarations  are  highly  destructive  and  delay,  U  they  do 
not  prevent,  the  solution  of  our  economic  difficulties. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  seek  any  change  in  our  quota  laws.  I 
am  willing  to  let  well  enough  alone,  except  that  I  would  admit 
some  of  the  refugee  clilldren  from  Germany. 

I  would  oppose  all  manner  and  kind  of  discrimination  and  In- 
equality against  the  alien. 

I  would  reduce  the  fee  for  dtlzen-shlp  so  as  to  encourage,  to  tb« 

fullest,  aliens  to  embrace  naturalization. 

I  would  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  115.  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  William  T.  Schulte.  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  to  codify  the  naturalization  and  immigration  and  de- 
portation laws.  They  are  a  hodgepodge,  complex,  and  confusing. 
These  should  be  made  clear  and  understandable. 

I  feel  that  the  place  of  the  foreign-born  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  symbolized  by  the  following  news  clipping: 

"Frank  Rusotl.  paper-mill   worker,  renounced  an  Italian  fortune 

rather  than  forfeit  his  American  citizenship.  A  sizable  fortunt 
awaited  Rusotl  if  he  would  return  to  his  native  Italy.  His  father, 
a  wealthy  engineer,  died  abroad  last  month  and  left  his  estate  to 
Rusotl.  providing  that  he  make  Castel  Mona.  Italy,  his  permanent 
residence. 

"  'I  would  rather  be  a  mill  worker  here  than  King  of  Italy.* 
Rusotl  said.  'My  American  citizenship  means  more  to  me  than 
any  other  possession.  I'm  rellnqulehing  my  claim  to  the  money.' 
Rusotl,  42.  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  9.  He  grew  up 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  fought  with  the  American  Army  In  tti^ 
World  War." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939      | 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  single  subject  holds  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  more  at  the  present  time 
than  our  neutrality  pwlicy.  The  question  of  war  or  peace 
for  the  United  States  is  involved  in  this  decision.  Seldom 
has  Congress  been  called  upon  to  make  such  a  momentous 
decision. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  desire  to  avoid  a  war. 
Certainly  there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Congress  to 
avoid  war. 

Action  upon  our  present  so-called  neutrality  law  Is  Im- 
perative as  important  sections  of  the  law  expire  May  1,  The 
extension  of  these  provisions  or  their  modiflcation.  or  even 
their  repeal  therefore  is  now  receiving  most  earnest  and 
urgent  consideration  in  Congress. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RE  CORD 


The  danger  In  our  present  law  Is  that  It  Is  not  self-en- 
forcing, and  the  question  of  its  enforcement  or  nonenforce- 
mcnt  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  one  man — the  President. 
When  our  neutrality  law  is  enforced,  it  is  not  actual  neu- 
trality at  all.  since  its  practical  result  is  to  make  us  a  party 
to  aggression.  Small,  or  peace-loving  nations,  without  huge 
military  machines  and  great  war  supplies,  are  then  denied 
access  to  the  very  essentials  necessary  to  defend  themselves. 
80.  in  reality,  we  do  not  treat  both  sides  alike.  On  the 
othor  hand,  neutrality  means  to  be  neutral,  to  treat  all 
nations  exactly  alike. 

Our  greatest  guaranty  of  peace  is  to  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness, keep  out  of  the  quarrels  of  ETuropean  or  Asiatic  na- 
tions, and  to  maintain  such  a  Navy,  air  force,  and  Army  as 
win  insure  this  hemisphere  against  aggression. 

No  law  can  guarantee  our  peace  any  more  than  a  prohibi- 
tion law  guaranteed  us  temperance. 

An  important  part  of  neutrality  is  to  abstain  from  govern- 
mental assistance  in  arming  one  nation  against  another,  and 
to  abstain  from  giving  governmental  aid  to  either  side. 

JWe  once  took  sides  in  a  European  quarrel  and  sent  millions 
Of  American  youth  and  billions  of  American  dollars  overseas, 
all  in  vain,  however.  We  should  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
solve  Europe's  problems. 

Wp  have  all  we  can  do  to  solve  our  own  problems. 

We  have  no  obligations  to  intervene  in  European  affairs, 
and  experience  shows  that  we  cannot  accomplish  any  con- 
structive results  to  them  or  ourselves  if  we  do  butt  in. 

The  greatest  service  we  can  perform  to  the  ultimate  cause 
of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  democracy  is  to  keep  war 
and  its  civillzation-destrojring  ravages  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  can  best  assure  this  by  adopting  a  policy  of  genuine 
neutrality.  This  means  that  the  decision  of  war  or  peace — 
which  is  the  real  question  involved  in  taking  sides,  whether 
economically  or  otherwise — should  not  be  left  to  one  man, 
even  though  he  be  the  President. 

Such  a  vital  national  decision  should  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
;ongress. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  become  involved  in  a  European 
war.  We  are  likely  to,  however,  if  high  governmental  officials 
continue  to  make  irresponsible  and  intemperate  statements 
and  attempt  to  make  secret  commitments  that  will  involve  us. 

No  l)etter  policy  has  yet  been  found  than  that  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  which  was  to  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick," 


Grants  to  States  a  Species  of  Bribery 

Thos«  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preserving  our 
Government  may  themselves  provide  the  machinery  by  which  it 
can  be  destroyed. 

Constltutloxua  restraints  are  disregarded,  their  purposes  lost 
sight  of.  and  there  1&  resort  to  xinique  and  subtle  devices  to  cir- 
cumvent them. 
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HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  DONALD  H  McLEAN,  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AT 
THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OP  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY LAW  ASSOCLATION,  WASHINGTON.  MARCH  18    1939 


Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  I 
made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
law  department  of  Columbian-George  Washington  Unlver- 
fiity.  The  occasion  was  in  honor  of  Walter  C.  Clephane  a 
grmduate  and  for  many  years  professor  of  law.    Mr.  NeweU 


Elison,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  presided.  Other 
speakers  were  Dr.  Cloyd  :  I.  Marvin,  president  of  the  imi- 
versity;  William  C.  Van  Vl  ick,  dean  of  the  Law  School;  Hon. 
James  M.  Proctor,  associate  justice  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  ]  Mstrict  of  Columbia ;  and  Mr.  Joe 
De  Ganahl,  president  of  th  ;  Student  Bar  Association. 

Mr  I 


occaa  Ion 


Mr.  President,  Dr.   and 
Tcnlght   we   honor  Walter  C. 
emeritus  of  law,  on  the 
graduation  from  the 
School.     For  39  years  he  has 
as  one  of  Its  teachers.     It  Is 
with  him  tonight,  but  It  gives 
I  sat  under  him. 

I  was  not  given  a  subject, 
could   be  said  about  Professo  r 
George  Washington  Unlverslt  r 
been  said  by  others,   and 
With    all    deference   to    Dr 
merits  of  the  class  of  1906  are 

The  class  of  1906  entered  th< 
never  had  been  and  never  wil 
Tucker,  William  Reynolds 
us  as  the  first  full-time 
brought  with  him  the  honor 

Our  class  did  not  produce 
all,  who  would  be  characterize 

Our  knowledge  of  the 
quired  under  the  teaching  of 
elate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
In  that  frontier  State  of 
of  Congress,  and  Judge  equl 
American  system  of  constltut 
phy  was  built  upon  the 
ence    for    the    Constitution 
render  no  greater  service  th4n 
We  spent  2  hours  each  week 
the  day  when  we  might  be 
One  sometimes  wonders  if 


.  Clephane.   ladles,   and   gentlemen: 

Clephane.  doctor  of  laws,  professor 

of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 

Columbldn-Oeorge  Washington  University  Law 

lonored  the  school  and  been  revered 

distinction  that  I  enjoy  sitting  here 

me  no  greater  enjoyment  than  when 
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prac;i 


lost 
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The 


restrai  its 


extei  ided 


purpose. 

We  are  warned  against 

are  told  that  Conununlsts  an 
would  overthrow  our 
that  threat  to  be,  there  is 
The  danger  is  that  those  whii 
of  preserving  our  Government 
chlnery    by   which   it   can   be 
encouraging    weakening    pr 
disregarded,   their  purposes 
unique  and  subtle  devices  to 
and  circumstances  of  the  tlr 
tration  of  power  and  authorlt  r 
will  destroy  the  sovereignty 
administrative  agencies  of  the 

What  made  the  Govemmen; 
Btltutlon  successful  was  the 
Its  checks  and  Its  balances, 
from  the  knowledge  they  had 
avoid  autocratic  power 
might    become    entrusted 
bounds  for  the  preservation 
stralnts  the  power  of  the 
the  more  that   power  is 
from  Washington,  the  furthe- 
from  direct  popular  control. 

Under  authority  of 
by  Executive  order  alter  or 

In  many  instances  trial  by 
Btltutlon  of  boards  and  buret 
for  violation  of  statutory 

The  States  and  their  es  _ 
from  Federal  taxation,  and 
taxation  by  the  States.     This 
Btltutlon.     It   was  established 
part  of  our  constitutional  . 
dual  sjrstem  of  Government. 
Webster    said,    that    "the 
destroy."    Today's  thought 

Federal  officers,  without 
tlons  under  State  laws  for 
abortive  practice  and  a  _. 
department  will  execute  a  _. 
in    one    of    the    States    under 
invested   capital   is  a 
The  corporation  claims  for 
of  an  artificial  person,  and  . 
from  obligations  imposed  by 
of  the  Government  of  the 

will   borrow   Government 

used  as  distributing  agencies 
to  avoid  all  statutes  providinj 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  cU 
statutes   directing   the    mann, 
their  duties. 


It  was  Indicated  to  me  that  all  that 
Clephane,  the  old   Coltmfiblan  and 
and  the  class  of  1889  would  have 
I  might  choose  my  own  subject. 
Clephane    and    his    class   of    1889,    the 
also  worthy  of  note, 
law  school  In  the  fall  of  1903.    There 
be  a  better  class.     Henry  St.  George 
and  Ernest  G.  Lorenzen  came  with 
the  school  ever  had.     Dr.  Tucker 
^stem. 
any,  I  would  be  surprised  If  any  at 
today  as  liberals. 

of  constitutional   law  v:&s  ac- 

John  Marshall  Harlan,  then  an  Asso- 

Court  of  the  United  States.     His  life 

as  a  politician,  soldier.  Member 

him  to  be  a  great  advocate  of  the 

onal  government.    His  legal  philoso- 

of  an  almost  religious  rever- 

He    admonished    us    that    we    could 

to  contribute  to  Its  preservation. 

#lth  him  on  Its  fundamentals  against 

called  upon  to  render  such  service. 

time  thus  spent  served  any  usefvil 
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practices  and  propaganda.     We 
Fascists  and  other  organized  groups 
ent  by  force.     Serious  as  we  know 
more  serious  challenge  beyond   it. 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
may  themselves  provide  the  ma- 
destroyed.     We  are   permitting  and 
Ices.      Constitutional    restraints    are 
sight  of,   and  there   is  resort  to 
jircumvent  them.    Political  purposes 
J  create  tendencies  toward  concen- 
in  a  centralized  government  which 
the  States  and  render  them  mere 
Federal  Government, 
established  under  the  Federal  Con- 
r^tralnts  which  were  Imbedded  in  It — 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
of  the  history  of  the  world  that  to 
'    were  necessary  to  keep  those  who 
with    the    Government    within    proper 
liberty.     By  disregarding  these  re- 
F^deral  Government  is  extended,  and 
and  our  everyday  life  directed 
the  Government  becomes  removed 


presentklay  enactments,  the  President  may 
supplement  the  provisions  of  law. 
Jury  has  been  abolished  by  the  sub- 
us  with  the  power  to  imp>o8e  fines 
pr*  visions. 


agencies  have  enjoyed  Immunity 
Federal  agencies  Immunity  from 
rule  was  not  expressed  in  the  Con- 
by   John   Marshall   as   an   essential 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our 
the  theory,  as  both  Marshall  and 
F>ot?er    to    tax    Involves    the    power    to 

W3uld  abolish  that  rule. 

authority  of  law,  have  set  up  corpora- 

ing  on  Federal  activities.     It  Is  an 

procedure.     Employees  of  a  given 

certificate  of  incorporation  and  file  It 

the    State    Incorporation    Act.     The 

by  the   Federal   Government. 

ll^lf  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 

the  same  time  demands  immunity 

iJtate  law,  claiming  to  be  an  agency 

Ujilted  States.     One  such  corporation 

.    from   another.     They  have   been 

or  relief  funds.     This  device  is  used 

that  employees  of  the  Government 

-'fled  clvU  service,  and  those  other 

in  which  officials  shaU   discharge 
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The  Constitution  provides  that  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
shall  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations  are  controUed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  treaties  which  no  longer  are 
given  the  dignity  of  being  designated  as  such  or  being  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification.  It  Is  contended  that 
In  making  them  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Is  unneces- 
sary because  they  are  not  treaties  but  agreements.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  supported  by  anyone's  definition  of  either 
word.  A  treaty  is  an  agreement.  It  differs  from  any  other  agree- 
ment only  in  that  It  Is  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  Con- 
gress, in  disregard  of  constitutional  restraint,  allows  our  trade 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  to  be  negotiated  entirely  by  the 
State  Department.  Such  agreements  affect  the  revenue.  Under 
the  Constitution,  revenue  meaisures  should  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  but  under  the  present  system  they  originate 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  inadequate  revenue  systems  of  many  States  have  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  finance  the  numerous  activities  of  present- 
day  demands.  The  Federal  Government,  taxing  on  a  national 
tjasis  with  tremendous  resources  made  available  by  the  system  of 
direct  taxation,  under  the  sixteenth  amendment.  Is  called  upon 
to  assist  In  various  enterprises  alleged  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  there  has  developed,  as  a  direct  result, 
a  system  whereby  subsidies  are  granted  to  the  States.  The  sug- 
gestions for  Federal  aid  uniformly  come  from  States  less  for- 
tunate, hoping  to  benefit  through  the  medium  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion out  of  the  resources  of  others.  By  accepting  these  subsidies 
the  States  must  conform  to  certain  requirements  laid  down  In 
the  Federal  statutes,  admitting  a  degree  of  supervision  and  control 
Which  of  Itself  threatens  State  Independence. 

The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  Is  not  new.  but  until  recently 
It  came  within  the  scope  of  the  activities  intended  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Improvement  of  navigable  waters  was  as  an 
adjunct  to  interstate  commerce  and  national  defense:  likewise,  the 
grants  of  public  lands  to  States  for  maintaining  colleges  required 
of  the  students  a  limited  amount  of  training  and  the  study  of 
military  science  Grants  were  made  to  railroads,  but  with  the  idea 
of  developing  land  belonging  to  the  United  States:  subsidies 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships  and  the  development  of 
the  merchant  marine  provided  that  the  ships  should  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  national  defense  and  in  the  transportation  of  the  malls. 

The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  to  the  States  for  public  works 
and  essential  State  activities  has  expanded  rapidly  In  recent  years 
with  the  idea  that  the  public  health,  public  roads,  and  education 
are  matters  In  which  the  States  have  a  common  interest,  and 
because  their  Importance  transcends  State  boundaries,  and,  most 
recently,  with  no  Justification  than  the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
States  in  granting  relief  and  in  aid  of  economic  recovery. 

In  1925.  during  the  administration  of  President  Coolldge.  the 
appropriations  for  these  purposes  amounted  to  $110,000,000  annu- 
ally, as  compared  with  the  billions  now  being  appropriated. 

The  dangers  Incident  to  the  practice  have  frequently  attracted 
attention.  Professors  Allen  Johnson  and  William  A.  Robinson 
refer  to  It  in  their  book.  Readings  In  Recent  American  Consti- 
tutional History,  published  In  1927.  On  January  13,  1921.  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin  In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "species  of  bribery"  and  recommended  that 
every  project  presented  under  the  pretense  that  the  State  wculd 
receive  bounties  of  the  Federal  Government  be  '"closely  scru- 
tinlzpd."  On  April  9,  1924,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  memorialized  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  urging  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  authorized  appropriations 
to  the  several  States  in  the  form  of  Federal  aid  on  condition  that 
similar  appropriations  be  made  by  the  respective  States,  the  reason 
given  being  that  under  this  system  a  State  was  compelled  to 
undertake  work  which  It  might  not  wish  to  undertake  or  lose  Its 
share  of  the  Federal  appropriations.  In  which  case  It  would  be 
compelled  to  contribute  In  taxes  to  the  work  of  other  States  of 
which  Its  people  disapproved  and  from  which  they  derived  no 
benefit. 

Recently  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
enacted  a  resolution  of  peculiar  significance.  It  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  means  whereby  a  constitutional  amendment 
could  be  adopted  limiting  the  amount  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  raise  by  direct  taxation  through  the  medium  of  the 
income  tax. 

In  time  of  economic  distress  the  people  look  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  aid.  The  plea  of  necessity  results  In  short-slghtedne.ss 
as  the  consequences  of  these  Federal  contributions.  Under  the 
measures  enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  relief  and  bring  about 
recovery  from  depression  conditions,  contributions  were  made  on 
condition  that  like  amounts  would  be  contributed  by  the  States; 
also,  that  working  conditions  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  govern  the  operation  and  specified  materials  should  be 
iised.  There  is  pending  in  Ccngress  a  bill  pursuant  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  make  contributions  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes,  but  In  order  to  obtain  such  contributions, 
the  State  must  conduct  Its  educational  system  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  Congress  has  also 
provided  for  making  large  contributions  of  money  to  the  faimers. 
but  to  obtain  such  contributicns.  the  fanner  must  comply  with 
the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  crop  he  can  produce. 

Tlie  obvious  political  significance  of  these  Federal  grants  makes 
it  easy  for  those  in  control  ol  the  purse  strings  to  comply  with  the 
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demands.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  Increased 
and  biu-eaucracy.  once  established,  expands  Itself.  The  political 
mind,  in  Its  desire  for  perpetuation  In  office.  Is  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  those  influences  which  will  provide  for  a  coastltuency  benefits 
which  overwise  might  not  be  enjoyed  by  those  posseestng  the 
voting  power.  These  elemente  are  peculiarly  active  at  this  time, 
and  they  direct  our  thoughts  to  a  day  when  the  States  will  no 
longer  be  separate.  Independent  entitles,  possessing  their  own 
sovereignty,  but  will  be  mere  administrative  agencies  of  a  strong 
central  government. 

The  enactment  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  Is  responsible  for 
the  rapid  increase  In  the  practice  of  granting  subsidies  to  SUtes. 
It  was  more  difficult  when  the  requirement  was  that  taxes  had  to 
be  raised  by  apportionment  among  the  States.  The  sixteenth 
amendment  gave  the  Federal  Government  the  power  of  direct  tax- 
ation, and  there  Is  no  limit  to  which  that  power  may  be  exercised. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  States  marshaling  their  re- 
sources in  an  emergency,  but  there  should  be  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  passed.  In  the  exercise  of 
emergency  activities  it  Is  logical  that  the  State  should  be  recog- 
nized as  being  allowed  to  solve  Its  own  problems  and  use  Its  own 
agencies.  There  Is  a  suggestion  that  would  make  temporary  relief 
agencies  a  permanent  activity  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  It  1»  contemplated  to  have  a  permanent 
board  with  a  reservoir  of  approved  public  works  always  available 
so  that  when  a  downward  et:onomlc  trend  threatened,  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  quick,  effective  measures  to  halt  the  down- 
ward curve  and  bend  It  upward  before  economic  harm  were  done. 
Maybe  so.  But  any  observer  of  the  Idlosyncraclea  of  human  naturs 
knows  that  some  way  would  be  found  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
that  reservoir  around  election,  even  in  prosperoiss  times. 

It  is  possible  under  our  present  system  and  practice  for  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  be  spent  by  tlis 
Executive  without  earmarking  or  other  designation,  the  form  of 
the  legislative  enactment  being  an  ostensible  compliance  with  the 
Constitution,  but  actually  a  mere  subterfuge  to  ease  the  conscience 
of  the  legislators  and  administrative  officers.  This  method  of  using 
money  and  disregard  of  constitutional  restraints  can  create  the 
Instrumentality  by  which  America  may  become  a  totalitarian  State 
with  every  appearance  of  legality. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  dcctrine  of  SUtes'  rights  has  no  place 
In  our  present-day  existence;  that  it  was  settled  with  the  Civil  War. 
What  the  Civil  War  determined  was  that  we  are  an  "IndUsoluble 
Union  of  Indestructible  States."  It  was  never  Intended  that  the 
great  sovereignties  that  made  up  the  Union  should  be  puppet 
States  or  mere  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  controversy  for  supremacy  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  began  the  moment  the  Constitution  was  sent  out  of 
the  Convention  to  the  States  for  ratlflcatlon.  It  has  continued 
ever  since.  The  desire  to  preserve  the  liberty  which  had  l>cen  won 
at  so  much  sacrifice  and  hardship  has  been  the  basis  for  most 
of  It. 

The  doctrine  that  Justice  Harlan  supported  wm  an  even  course 
between  strong  nationalism  and  State  rights,  and  he  was  quick  to 
attack  any  infringement  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  what 
he  deemed  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  States. 

Increase  of  population,  the  development  of  n>eans  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  added  to  our  governmental  pr  b- 
lems.  As  developments  have  come  new  conditions  have  arisen,  but 
dangers  of  concentration  of  power  In  a  strong  central  government 
should  give  us  as  much  concern  as  they  gave  the  founders.  Our 
Government  has  met  every  emergency  which  has  arisen  for  150 
years,  and,  although  the  country  has  grown  in  size  and  activities 
have  become  more  numerous,  the  experiences  of  the  past  are  as 
an  assurance  of  the  future.  "The  habits  of  a  thinking  people  in 
a  free  country,"  said  Washington,  "should  Inspire  caution  In  those 
entrusted  with  Its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constltutlonsd  spheres.  The  spirit  of  encroachment 
tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  In  one. 
and  thus  to  create,  whau-ver  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotism.  Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this 
m  one  Instance  may  be  the  in.strument  of  good,  it  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.'' 


I 


Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  and  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939     | 

EXCERPTS   FROM    NATIONAL   PARTY   Fl^TFORMS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  47  years — ^with  some  ex- 
ceptions— the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  have  in- 
cluded in  their  platfonn^  planks  having  to  do  with  the 
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reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  water  conservation.  This 
subject  is  still  one  which  is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  Interests 
of  our  country,  and  in  a  consideration  of  this  problem  it  is 
Of  Interest  to  study  and  compare  the  various  pronounce- 
ments of  the  political  parties  on  this  subject  and  it  Is  useful 
to  have  tabulated  this  record  for  study  and  comparison. 
The  following  are  the  platform  statements  referred  to: 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAI.    PLATFORMS    ON    EECLAMATION 

Excerpts  from  Republican  national  platforms  expressing 
the  position  of  the  party  on  reclamation  are  as  follows: 
[Convention  of  1892  at  Minneapolis] 

AXIS    LANDS 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  homestead  laws,  of  the  arid 
public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie, 
under  such  congressional  restrictions  as  to  disposition,  reclamation, 
and  occupancy  by  settlers  as  will  sectu-c  the  maximum  benefits  to 
the  people. 

(Convention  of  1900  at  Philadelphia] 

LAND   LEGISLATION 

In  further  pxirsuance  of  the  constant  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  provide  free  homes  on  the  public  domain,  we  recommend 
adequate  national  legislation  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  control  of  the  distribution  of  water  fOT 
Irrigation  to  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

[Convention  of  1904  at  Chicago] 

REPUBLICAN    ACHIEVKMENTS    SINCE    1897 

We  have  passed  laws  which  will  bring  the  arid  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  the  area  of  cultivation. 

[Convention  of  1908  at  Chicago] 

CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS 

Wo  commend  the  work  now  going  on  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands,  and  reaffirm  the  Republican  policy  of  the  free  distribution 
of  the  available  areas  of  the  public  domain  to  the  landless  settler. 
No  obligation  of  the  future  is  more  insistent  and  none  will  result 
In  greater  blessings  to  posterity. 

[Convention  of  1912  at  Chicago] 

RECLAMATION    OF    LANDS 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands:  and  for  the  encouragement 
Of  the  speedy  settlement  and  Improvement  of  such  lands  we  favor 
an  amendment  to  the  law  that  will  reasonably  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  cost  of  any  reclamation  project  may  be  repaid  by 
the  landowners  under  it. 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  systematic  policy  for  the  improvement  of 
our  rivers  and  hart>ars.  Such  improvements  should  be  made  upon 
expert  information  and  after  a  careful  comparison  of  cost  and 
prospective  benefits. 

[Convention  of  1920  at  Chicago] 

RECLAMATION 

We  favor  a  fixed  and  comprehensive  policy  of  reclamation  to 
Increase  national  wealth  and  production. 

We  recogntze  in  the  development  of  reclamation  through  Federal 
•ct!on.  with  Its  Increase  of  production  and  taxable  wealth,  a  safe- 
guard for  the  Nation. 

We  commend  to  Congress  a  policy  to  reclaim  lands  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  national  policy  of  development  of  national  re- 
sources in  relation  to  reclamation  through  the  now  designated 
Covermueut  agencies. 

[Convention  of  1924  at  Cleveland] 

RECLAMATION 

Federal  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  semiarld  lands  in  the  West 
hai  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  in  the  Department  of  the 
InPerlor  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  New  policies  and  methods  of 
operation  have  been  adopted  which  promise  to  insure  the  successful 
Rcccir.plishment  of  the  objects  sought.  The  completion  of  this 
reorsanlzatlon  plan  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  interest  of  farmers  immediately  and 
of  all  the  people  ultimately. 

[Convention  of  1928  at  Kansas  City] 

RECLAMATION 

Federal  reclamation  of  arid  lands  is  a  Republican  policy,  adopted 
under  President  Roosevelt,  carried  forward  by  succeeding  Repub- 
lican Presidents,  and  put  upon  a  still  higher  plane  of  efficiency 
•rd  production  by  President  Ccolidge.  It  has  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  made  the  West  more  prosperous. 

An  Intensive  study  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  reclamation 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  4  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  th?  Interior  In  an  endeavor  to  create  broader  human 
c^portuniues  and  their  flnandai  and  economic  success.   The  money 


value  of  the  crops  raised  on 
and  gratifying  increase,  as  w 
who  have  settled  on  the  land ; 

The  continuation  of   a  su  plus 
selling  marlcets  of  the  world 
revaluation  of  plans  and  proj<  cts 
for  the  completion  of  older  pi  oject 
in  abeyance  Until  the  surveys 
of  the  worlL  are  completed. 


n  clamation  projects  Is  showing  a  steady 
11  as  the  number  of  farms  and  p>eople 

of  agricviltural   products  in  the 

has  influenced  the  Department  to  a 

It  has  adopted  a  10-year  program 

s  and  will  hold  other  suggestion! 

now  under  way  as  to  the  entire  scope 


(Convention  of  1932  at  Chlcagol 

CO  WSEHVATION 

The  wise  use  of  all  natur  il  resources,  freed  from  monopolistic 
control,  is  a  Republican  po!  icy  initiated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Roosevelt,  Coolidge,  and  JHoover  reclamation  projects  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  continuation  of  taat  policy.  Forestry  and  all  other  con- 
servation activities  have  t>een  supported  and  enlarged. 

The  conservation  of  oil  is  a  major  problem  to  the  industry  and 
the  Nation.  The  administration  has  sovight  to  bring  coordination 
of  effort  tlirough  the  States,  tiie  producers,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Progress  has  been  ma^e,  and  the  effort  will  continue. 


DEMOCRATIC   NATIONA] 

Exceipts  from  Democr^ic 
the  ixjsition  of  the  party 


PLATTORMS    ON    RECLAMATION 

national  platforms  expressing 
3n  reclamation  are  as  follows: 


[  Convention 


We  favor  an  intelligent  s 
the  West,  storing  the  water ; 
holding  of  such  lands  for  actual 


[Convention 


of  1900  at  Clilcago] 

LANDS 


iEUD 

5ptem  of  improving  the  arid  lands  of 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  the 
settlers. 


of  1904  at  St.  Lotiis] 


RECLAMA1  [ON  OP  ARID  LANDS 

We  congratulate  our  western  citizens  upon  the  passage  of  the 
law  known  as  the  Newlands  Irrigration  Act  for  the  irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lan<  s  of  the  West,  a  measure  framed  by 
a  Democrat,  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  nonpartisan  vote,  and 
passed  in  the  House  agairut  the  oppwsltion  of  almost  all  the 
Republican  leaders  by  a  vote  the  majority  of  which  was  Demo- 
cratic. We  call  attention  to  this  great  Democratic  measure,  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  working  automatically  throughout  all 
time,  without  further  action  of  Congress,  until  the  reclamation 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  arid  \7est  capable  of  reclamation  is  accom- 
plished, reserving  the  lands  reclaimed  for  home  seekers  in  smaU 
tracts  and  rigidly  guarding  against  land  monopoly,  as  an  evidence 


of    the    policy    of    domestic 


Democratic  Party  should  it  le  placed  In  power 
[Conventloi   of  1908  at  Denver] 

NATUILAL    RESOURCES 

for 


We  repeat  the  demand 
conservation  of  our  natural 
forms,  the  enforcement  of  wfcich 
from  a  reluctant  party;  and 
tion,  protection,  and  replacen^e 
of    the    public    domain    of 
national  resources  in  timlier 
olistic  control,  the  development 
and  every  other  useful 
lands,  the  reclamation  of  sw 
the  development  of  water 
power  generated  by  this  natiiral 
oly:  and  to  such  end  we  ur^ 
State,  and  municipal,  both 


purpose 


pcwer. 


(Convention 


For  the  safeguarding  and 
we  favor  the  conservation 
sources  of  the  country 
rather   tlian    negative,    a    ^^ 
resources  from  development 
couraging  their  use,  shall 
their    exploitation,    and    we 
which  will  accomplish  these 
the  platform  of  1912  on  this 

Tlie    policy    of    reclaiming 
adhered  to. 


development    contemplated    by    the 


internal  development  and  for  the 

■esources  contained  in  previous  plat- 

ich  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  vainly  sought 

that  end  we  insist  upon  the  preserva- 

nt  of  needed  forests,  the  preservation 

lomeseekers,    the    protection    of    the 

coal,  iron,  and  oil  against  monop- 

of  otir  waterways  for  navigation, 

including  the  irrigation  of  arid 

ynplands,  the  clarification  of  streams, 

•,  and  the  preservation  of  electric 

force,  from  the  control  of  monop- 

the  exercise  of  all  powers,  national, 

( eparately  and  in  cooperation. 


of  1916  at  St.  Louis) 


O  )NSERVATION 

lulckening  of  the  life  of  our  people, 

1  nd  development  of  the  natural  re- 

thro  igh  a  policy  which  shall  be  positive 

po:  icy   which   shall    not    withhold   such 

3Ut  which^.  whUe  jjermitting  and  en- 

p  "event  t)oth  waste  and   monopoly   In 

earnestly   favor   the    passage    of    acts 

objects,  reaffirming  the  declaration  of 

subject. 

our    arid    lands    should    be    steadily 


[Convention  of     920   at  San   Francisco] 

RECLAMATION    OP    ARID    LANDS 

By  wise  legislation  and  progressive  administration  we  have 
transformed  the  Government  reclamation  projects  representing  an 
Investment  of  •100.000,000  fram  a  condition  of  impending  failure 
and  loss  of  confidence  in  this  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry 
through,  such  large  enterpilse  to  a  condition  of  demonstrated 
success,  whereby  formally  ari^  and  wholly  unproductive  lands  now 
sustain  40,000  prosperous  fai^llles  and  have  an  annual  crop  pro- 
duction of  over  $70,000,000,  ^ot  including  the  crops  grown  on  a 
million  acres  outside  the  projfects  supplied  with  storage  water  from 
Government  works.  ^  -o  -^ 
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?!?!  ^P^*  appropriations  for  the  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  this  great  work  of  home  buUding  and  internal  Improve- 
ment along  the  same  general  lines,  to  the  end  that  aU  practical 
projects  shall  be  built,  and  waters  now  running  to  waste  ^aiJ  be 
made  to  provide  homes  and  add  to  the  food  supply    power  re- 

"'."''k^^'  ^°1  ^^^^^  property,  with  the  Govemiient  ultimately 
reimbursed  for  the  entire  outlay.  i"^iii«»i^jF 

[Convention  of  1924  at  New  York] 

RECLAMATION 

*y7^^  .P^^2^^^^^  ^^^y  *'^  foremost  In  urging  reclamation  for 
the  arid  and  semiarld  lands  of  the  West.  These  lands  are  located 
in  the  public-land  Stat.os,  and.  therefore.  It  Is  the  dutv  of  the 
Government  to  utilize  their  resources  by  reclamation 

Homestead  entrymen  under  reclamation  projecU  have  suffered 
from  the  extravagant  iucfaciencies  and  mistakes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1924.  recommended  by  the  Fact  FlndlnK 
Commission  and  added  f  s  an  amendment  to  the  second  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  by  the  Republican  conferees  in  the  report  they  pre- 
sented to  Congress  1  hour  before  adjournment.  The  Democratic 
Party  pledges  itself  actively,  efficiently,  and  economically  to  carry 
on  the  reclamation  projects,  and  to  make  equluble  adjustment 
for  the  mistakes  the  Government  has  made. 

[Convention  of  1928  at  Houston] 

CONSERVATION   AND    RECLAMATION 

We  shall  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  our  cotmtry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  to  protect  them  against  waste  and 
monopolization.  Our  disappearing  resources  of  timlDer  call  for  a 
national  policy  of  reforestation.  The  Federal  Government  should 
Improve  and  develop  its  public  lands  so  that  they  may  go  into 
private  ownership  and  become  subjected  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  States  wherein  they  exist.  The  Democratic  administra- 
tion wUl  actively,  efficiently,  and  economically  carry  on  reclama- 
tion projects  and  make  equitable  adjustments  with  the  homestead 
entrymen  for  the  mistakes  the  Government  has  made  and  extend 
all  practical  aid  to  refinance  reclamation  and  drainage  projects. 

No  specific  mention  of  reclamation  was  made  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platforms  of  1932  and  1936, 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER,  OP  NEW  YORK, 

ON  APRIL  11.  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  station  WEVD  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  1939: 

Tlie  slimy  betrayal  of  the  "Munich  Pact."  foUowed  by  the  rape 
of  Czechoslovakia,  has  done  more  than  anything  I  Icnow  of  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  dreadful  dangers  that  beset  democracies.  Thereto- 
fore most  peace-loving  people  seemed  to  thlnlt  that  fascism  and 
nazi-lsm  were  not  as  black  as  they  were  painted,  but  the  so-called 
"appeasement"  at  Munich  and  the  aftermath  thereof  has.  I  hope, 
brought  the  democracies  to  their  senses.  The  natural  reaction  of 
the  ordinary  and  decent  mortal  is  to  shrink  away  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  But  we  are  commencing  to  realize  that  the  more  we  seek 
to  retreat  from  Fascist  and  Nazi  horrors  the  more  we  play  into  rhe 
hands  of  these  brigands  and  cutthroat  bandits.  We  can  no  longer 
keep  our  heads  buried  In  the  sands  like  ostriches. 

Shall  It  be  Isolation  and  retreat,  as  Involved  in  the  present 
Neutrality  Act,  or  shall  It  be  appropriate  preparedness?  Shall  It 
be  "wishful"  waiting  or  shall  we  face  the  issue  clearly  and  in- 
telligently and  courageously,  and  If  we  face  that  Issue,  what  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  his  recent  book.  Men  Must  Act,  states: 
"Sheer  inertia  still  makes  people  minimize  the  danger;  in  a 
recent  storm  people  stayed  in  their  houses  on  Long  Island,  con- 
vinced that  the  incoming  waves  would  not  reach  them.  l>ecause 
the  tides  had  never  climbed  so  high  before.  Too  late,  many 
unfortunates  discovered  that  the  rules  that  held  in  the  past  did 
not  apply  to  this  particular  tornado;  the  waves  swept  in. 

"To  fancy  that  Fascism  will  sweep  over  the  world  and  leave 
America  untouched,  merely  because  we  wish  to  be  let  alone,  is  to 
Imagine  that  we  will  be  protected  by  a  miracle."  Such  words 
must  give  us  pause. 
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Frankly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  policy  of  leRislaUve 
neutrality  or  isolation  will  not  keep  us  out  of  war.  Isolation  Is 
as  defunct  as  is  the  Leaifue  of  Nations.  As  former  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson  said  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, "In  a  world  which  has  become  far  too  small  and  Inter- 
connected and  interdependent*  a  policy  of  Isolttion  cannot  be 
elTectlve."  Our  experience  has  been  IndLsputably  that  when  a 
war  has  spread  on  a  large  scale,  no  Important  nation  such  as  the 
United  States  can  stay  out. 

Roy  Ho^^-ard  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  speaking  over  the 
radio  from  London  last  Wednesday  said  only  a  miracle  could 
prevent  our  lielng  involved  in  any  war  that  sweeps  Europe.  Mrs 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  says  her  recent  transcontinental  tour  con- 
vinced her  that  people  are  t>eplnnlng  to  doubt  that  the  United 
States  can  Isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  radio,  television,  radio- 
photography,  trans-ocoanlc  flights,  the  magnitude  of  international 
trade,  hlgh-!=peed  airplanes,  the  well-nigh  annihUation  of  time, 
has  brought  nations  closer  to^iether  and  made  of  the  oceans  mere 
streams.  Virglnio  Gayda,  fa&clsm's  leading  new5paf)er  spokes- 
man, threatened  on  April  10.  that  Italy  and  Germany  would  soon 
meddle  in  American  affairs  and  that  the  United  States  is  "not 
protected  by  disUnce." 

The  best  hope  of  remaining  at  peace  does  not  lie  in  attempting 
to  make  ourselves  immune  to  the  effects  of  war  after  it  has  once 
started,  but  in  making  declaration  and  outbreak  of  war  itself  less 
likely. 

In  the  name  of  neutrality  and  isolation,  we  heretofore  adopted 
a  rigid  policy  which  aided  the  culprit  and  aggressor  nations  and 
particularly  denied  help  to  the  persecuted  and  \1ctim  nations 
That  sort  of  isolation  and  neutrality  actuaUy  leaves  the  choice 
with  foreign  nations  as  to  whom  we  can  carry  on  our  trade  and 
commerce. 

That  sort  of  neutrality  made  us  insensible  to  FascUt  and  Nazi 
brutality. 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  provides  that  its  terms  become  ef- 
fective immediately  upon  the  proclaniation  by  the  President  of  a 
state  of  war  between  two  or  more  nations,  but  in  practice  It  be- 
comes highly  difflctilt  for  the  President  to  proclaim  such  a  state 
of  war. 

In  the  case  of  China  the  President,  honestly  endeavoring  to  reg- 
ister general  public  sentiment,  refused  to  Issue  the  proclamation 
so  as  to  put  us,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  side  of  China.  In  other 
words.  Japan's  cruelties  forced  ua  to  want  to  help  China.  We  could 
not  say  we  were  neutral.  We  emphatically  were  not.  We  did  not 
issue  the  proclamation.  Therefore,  we.  In  effect,  aided  Japan  who 
could  "come  and  get"  supplies  and  scrap  iron  for  war.  Such' neu- 
trality, growing  out  of  a  desire  to  be  Isolated,  is  in  common  parlance 
"the  bunk."  In  the  case  of  Spain,  again  following  public  opinion, 
the  President  issued  the  neutrality  proclamation,  because  our  peo- 
ple wanted  to  be  consistent  with  England  and  France  in  their  non- 
intervention policy.  The  result  In  each  Instance — In  China  and  In 
Spain — was  that  we  helped  a  side  we  apparently  did  not  wish  to 
help.  This  sort  of  neutrality  Invites  and  encourages  the  Berlln- 
Rome-Tckyo  axis  to  press  forward  to  more  brutal  conquests con- 
quests which,  unless  stopped,  will  threaten  and  imperU  cur  own 
interests  and  safety.  It  is  a  policy  that  encourages  the  bully  to 
grow  greater  and  more  rapacious  on  what  he  feeds  until  he  la 
strong  enough  to  reach  out  and  even  threaten  otir  own  security. 

We  must  make  It  affirmatively  plain  that  In  time  of  war  or  even 
In  time  of  undeclared  war,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany  against 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy  against  Albania,  that  American  supplies 
food,  armaments,  and  implements  of  war  will  be  freely  available 
to  nations  acting  in  self-defense  but  that  our  Government,  acting 
Jointly  through  our  President  and  our  Congress,  will  be  prepared 
to  brand  the  aggressor  In  any  foreign  war,  wUl  be  prepared  to 
point  out  and  name  treaty  violating  nations  and  will  be  prepared 
to  ostracize  them  and  withhold  from  them  such  supplies,  food 
and  implemenU.  That  In  effect  U  the  so-called  Thomas  amend- 
ment. Such  a  policy  may  cause  culprit  nations  to  look  before  they 
leap.  It  may  cause  bullying  nations  to  remember  that  we  stand 
In  the  offing  ready  to  throw  our  aid  against  them.  It  will,  doubt- 
lessly, be  a  deterrent  to  war  with  us. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stake  my  country's  future  on  what  the  pacl- 
fLsta  and  isolationists  call  the  "impregnability"  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pswriflc  oceans.  Alone,  they  no  longer  will  protect  us.  We  must 
aim  to  the  teeth.  We  must  establish  a  navy  second  to  none.  We 
must  augment  crur  land  forces.  Congress  will  soon  pass  with 
alacrity  the  program  of  defense  legislation  our  President  has 
recommended.  We  are  to  build  eight  new  battleships,  establish 
more  war  bases,  dry  docks,  a  third  set  of  locks  at  Panama,  and 
build  mere  airplanes.  We  are  preparing,  through  barter  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  strategic  war  materials 
such  as  rubt)er.  hemp,  and  tin.  That  will  be  the  best  warning 
short  of  war.  that  brigand  nations  will  understand.  At  least  it  will 
drive  home  to  them  our  determination  at  all  costs  to  maintain 
our  democracy. 

I  want  America  to  be  thoroughly  "prepared" — now!  President 
Wilson  stressed  the  need  for  neutrality  and  "preparedness"  was 
rather  t>elatedly  forced  upon  him.  Timely  preparedness  would 
have  saved  us  much  life  and  property. 

The  isolationists  want  us  to  remain  supine.  I  want  to  face  the 
Issue — realize  there  Is  danger  and  meet  It.  I  do  not  want  to  wait 
until  the  swastika  airplanes  are  over  New  York  or  troop  ships 
laden  with  black  shirts  are  outside  Boston  Harbor.  I  want  to  arm 
now.  Today  we  have  the  choice  of  weapons.  Tomorrow  our 
Choice  Is  gone.    That  choice  may  stay  the  band  of  the  invader. 


i 
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And  what  about  the  Infiltration  of  dangeroua  Nazi  and  Fascist 
doctrines.  Franco's  triumph  undoubtedly  will  encourage  the 
^>re«d  of  fascism  In  South  America.  The  Argentineans  are  thor- 
otigbly  aroused  over  Nazi  spying.  At  the  Lima  Conference,  swasti- 
kas and  Italian  and  Japanese  flags  far  outnumbered  American  flags 
In  the  popular  decorative  scheme.  Only  the  Lord  knows  how  wide- 
spread is  Nazi  espionage  In  this  country.  Will  the  isolationists 
•till  remain  inactive  and  inert?  Will  they  still  remain  what 
Secretary  Hull  calls  "storm-cellar  thinkers'  or  be  "like  mutes  in 
a  thunderstorm;  they  Just  close  their  eyes  and  think  the  lightning 
cannot  strike  them." 

Aasiuedly,  merely  being  neutral  docs  not  contribute  to  our 
peace.  I  am  convinced  that  peace  Is  something  positive.  It  is 
not  mere  absence  or  negation  of  war      It  must  be  striven  for. 

It  can  only  come  from  constructive  effort.  It  can.  In  part,  come 
from  amending  our  Neutrality  Act.  by  denying  supplies  to  uggre.s- 
•ors.  by  aiding  victims  economically,  and  as  President  Roosevelt 
suggested,  by  methods  "short  of  war  but  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  mere  words." 

We  should  continue  to  deny  helium  to  Germany.  It  Is  well  to 
continue  the  countervailing  punitive  duties  on  German  Imports.  It 
Is  well  to  make  loans  to  China  and  grant  economic  subsidies  to 
Brazil,  and  In  other  ways  aid  victim  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
encouragement  and  for  reinforcement  of  their  resistance  against 
aggresFors.  We  can  go  much  further.  If  need  be.  e.  g..  we  can  supply 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  raw  materials.  Much  of  that  supply 
can  bo  withheld  from  culprit  nations  and  suppli.^d  to  iheir  victims. 

Apparently  force  is  the  only  argument  that  Nazis  and  Fascists 
understand.  Warnings  and  pious  remonstrances  and  the  glowing 
prcgram^s  of  isolationists  are  as  unavailing  as  water  on  a  duck's 
back.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ultlr:iate  aim  of  the  Fascists  and 
Naiil.s  Is  to  break  down  our  own  democracy.  Somewhere  In  their 
protn"am  of  destruction  appears  the  name  "United  States  "  The  only 
way  they  can  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  nefarlotis  pur- 
pose is  by  creating  an  army.  navy,  and  an  air  force  that  will  make 
It  lmro«iblc  for  them  to  attack  successfully.  Furtliermore.  to  place 
stumbling  blocks  In  their  paths  and  to  make  even  their  approach 
to  this  program  more  dlfllcult.  we  must,  I  repeat,  by  amending  our 
NeutrnJlty  Act,  give  as  much  as  possible  of  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
victims.  I  am  most  loathe  to  build  a  great  war  marhine  even  for 
defense,  but  that  choice  is  forced  upon  us.  He  is  a  fool  who  thlnts 
that  peace  can  b^  secxired  on  more  ngrceable  terms.  We  already 
know  that  the  policy  of  appensement  only  makes  the  Hon  stronger 
and  does  not  lefsrn  his  ferocity.  It  is  high  time  we  took  some  posi- 
tive ar»lon  to  prevent  Fascist  bullying  and  b!nckmallltig  To  pre- 
vent their  fl"htlng  the  weak  and  conquering  with  frlghtfulness  the 
helple-8  Aiwuredly  inaction,  neutrality,  and  Ipolntlon  are  the  allies 
of  rvRzl-lFm  and  fascism.  The  need  is  what  Thomas  Mann  calls 
"soldierly  readiness." 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  fasri.«im  and  naTl-lsm  rapacity  is  their 
knowledge  that  we  are  ready  to  flp;ht. 

My  philosophy  In  this  connection  stems  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. In  battling  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Ham- 
ilton said  that  an  adequate  defense  was  always  essential  He  said 
that  It  would  be  easy  for  lmperl?»l  rtovernments  "to  fabricate  pre- 
tenses of  approaching  danger"  and  that  when  such  desired  appear- 
ances might  have  been  worked  up  by  some  foreign  power,  it  would 
have  to  be  "appeased  again  by  timely  concessions"  Hamilton's 
words  sound  strangely  familiar  although  uttered  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  said  It  was  necessary  to  be  ready  in  advnnce  to  meet 
such  situations  far  ahead  of  their  appearance.  He  also  noted  that 
"the  ceremony  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war  has  of  late  fallen 
into  disuse."  He  noticed  that  acttial  hostile  action  usually  pre- 
ceded the  formal  rtate  of  war.  He  said  "the  rights  of  neutral  it  v 
will  only  be  respected  when  they  are  defended  bv  an  adequate 
power.  A  nation,  despicable  by  its  weakness,  forteits  even  the 
privilege  of  being  neutral." 

The  policy  of  ao-called  cash  and  carry  advocated  by  Senator 
Ptttman  would  be  a  deliberate  favoring  of  the  strong  as  against 
the  weak.  It  may  temporarily  aid  France  and  England,  whom  we 
want  to  aid.  They  could  come  and  get  it  and  pay  cash.  But 
suppose  they  were  defeated  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  combination. 
Then  Hitler  and  Muasollnl  could  come  and  get  it  and  pay  us. 
How  can  we  avoid  a  sort  of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  Great 
Britain?  It  wotild  be  a  fatal  day  for  us  If  the  Bi-ltlsh  aea  power 
were  broken.  Would  a  Pasclst-Nazl  naval  axis  respect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  Great  Britain  has — not  by  a  damned  sight  And  what 
atx)ut  Japan?  She  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  so-called 
cash-and-carry  principle  as  against  defenseless  China,  who  could 
not  come  and  get  It. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New   York.    Mr.   Speaker,   the   prosperity 
of  the  American  tobacco  farmer  is  in  a  large  measure 
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markets.    Evidence  of  this  fact  is 

1926-30  approximately  40.7  percent 

in    this    country   was    exported. 

ved  an  average  annual  payment  of 


dependent  upon  foreign 
that  In  the  5-year  period 
of    the    tobacco    produce  1 
For  these  exports  we  rece 
$144,500,000. 

Figures  of  the  United  ^tates  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics show  that  in  no  y  sar  between  1932  and  1937  was  the 
tobacco  farmer  in  as  adi^antageous  position  as  he  was  in 
the  5-year  period  1926-3^.  Even  though  prices  have  varied 
there  has  been  relativelji  little  change  in  exports,  ranging 
from  396,000.000  pounds  in  the  low  year  of  1935.  to  441,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  hij  h  year  1934.  However,  the  varia- 
tion in  crop  production  I  as  been  much  greater,  going  from 
1,021,000  pounds  in  the  ow  year  1934,  to  1.564,000  in  the 
high  year  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  received 
an  increasingly  larger  aiiount  for  their  exports  each  year 
from  1932  through  1936  with  a  slight  decrease  in  value 
in  1937,  the  greatest  inc:  ease  being  from  1933  to  1934.  In 
1934  they  received  $42,2(0.000  more  for  their  exports  than 
in  1933,  although  the  quantity  of  exports  was  only  2,000,- 
000  pounds  more.  From  these  figures  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  either  the  Roosev«  It  farm  program  or  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  b  jcn  of  any  value  to  the  American 
tobacco  farmer  as  we  ae  still  below  the  1926-30  average 
both  in  volume  and  value  of  exports,  in  proportion  to  the 
crop  exported. 

The  question  then  aris<  s.  Just  what  has  the  State  Depart- 
ment done  to  further  American  exports?  We  find  that  they 
have  received  concessioiu  of  reduced  tariffs  from  Colombia 
and  Cuba,  but  neither  o:  these  countries  has  ever  been  an 
important  buyer  of  toba:co.  In  fact.  Cuba  is  one  of  the 
world's  important  export  ?rs  of  tobacco.  In  the  year  1929 
these  countries  bought  bu  125,000  pounds  of  tobacco  from  us, 
and  have  bought  much  smaller  quantities  since.  We  find 
further  that  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Guatemala,  and  Nica- 
ragua bound  their  tariffs  Ahlle  Prance  agreed  to  buy  a  mini- 
mum quantity  in  the  yeai  1936.  This  quantity,  however,  was 
much  below  the  1929  level  or  even  the  level  of  1932. 

cports  of  all  these  countries  which 
Ion.  we  find  that  in  1937,  a  year  in 
jents  were  effective  the  entire  year, 
rcent  as  much  tobacco  as  they  did 
exports  of  tobacco  were  76.8  per- 
the  exports  to  all  other  countries 
were  78.4  percent  of  the  1^29  level. 

We  find  further  that  fr<  m  1932  to  1937  our  exports  to  other 
countries  increased  by  1  .7  percent,  whereas  from  1932  to 
1937  our  exports  to  conces  ;ion  countries  decreased  by  26.1  per- 
cent. Again  the  question  is  raised,  of  just  what  value  have 
these  trade  agreements  baen  to  the  American  tobacco  grower? 


If  we  total  the  entire 
made  any  type  of  conces 
which  all  of  these  agreer 
they  exported  but  69.1  pe 
in  1929.  whereas  our  toU 
cent  of  the  1929  level  an< 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Si«aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  ;  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  o  New  York,  before  the  Rochester 
Association  of  Credit  Me:  i,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  12.  1939:. 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  to  be  Invited  to  fill  a  return 
speaking  engagement  by  tb'  Rochester  Association  of  Credit  Men 
is  an  honor  which  I  appreci  ite  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  in  the  h(  ime  city  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  your  able  Representntiie  in  Congress.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  discharging  his  di  itles  with  fidelity  and  ability. 

Representative  Joseph  J.  <  I'BaisN  is  a  man  whom  we  all  like,  and 
we  rejoice  that  you  have  set  t  him  to  represent  you  in  Congress. 
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The  Issue  that  Is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  people  concerns 
our  foreign  policy.  I  know  that  the  preponderant  sentiment  of 
American  citizens  is  against  having  this  Nation  maneuvered  into 
A  foreign  war.  The  danger  that  such  will  t>e  the  ultimate  result 
is  the  most  serious  and  disturbing  public  question  of  the  hour. 
If  the  future  is  to  be  Judged  by  our  past  experience,  I  say  that 
even  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  war  wUl  be  of  Uttle 
consequence  in  preventing  our  entering  the  bloody  cockpit  of 
Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  was  opposed  to  the  United  Stales  entering 
the  World  War  in  1917,  but  we  went  in. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  free,  sovereign  people  should 
make  their  opinions  and  convictions  on  this  all-important  ques- 
tion felt  in  high  places,  that  time  is  right  now.  The  pressure  of 
public  opinion  in  opjxjfiitlon  to  engaging  in  a  foreign  war  should 
be  constant,  firm,  and  continuous.  Only  in  this  way,  if  at  aU. 
can  the  people  save  themselves  from  a  ref>etltlon  of  the  bitter 
experience  of  1917. 

This  is  no  time  for  men,  occup3ring  high  places  in  our  Govern- 
ment, to  be  rattling  the  saber  and  bully-ragging  foreign  rulers 
over  the  radio.  There  is  quite  enough  for  the  Administration  to 
do  here  at  home  to  put  our  governmental  house  in  order  without 
engaging  In  a  foreign  situation  that  is  none  of  our  business,  even 
though  our  sensibilities  may  be  shocked  by  what  is  taking  place 
abroad.  We  may  deplore  the  events  taking  place  In  Europe,  but 
for  us  deliberately  to  Interfere  or  make  threats,  charges,  and 
countercharges  because  of  foreign  governmental  actions,  of  which 
we  disapprove.  Is  to  adopt  a  very  dangerotis  national  policy. 

I  recaU  the  situation  in  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  the  early  part  of 
1917.  All  dtiring  that  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
opposed  to  taking  any  part  in  the  World  War.  There  Mfas  no 
general  demand  in  this  country  for  war,  not  even  after  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusltanla,  May  7,  1915. 

President  Wilson  voiced  the  sentiments  and  answered  the  hopes 
and  the  pravers  of  millions  of  men  and  women  when  he,  in  a 
speech  in  Milwaukee,  in  1916,  said: 

•I  pledge  you  that,  God  helping  me,  I  will  keep  you  out 
of  war," 

Again,  President  Wilson,  as  late  as  June  30,  1916,  In  an  address 
to  the  New  York  Press  Club,  sp>oke  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment  when  he  said  at  that  time — which 
was  Just  9  months  and  7  days  before  the  United  States  declared 
war: 

"I  get  letters  from  unknown  men,  from  humble  women,  from 
people  whose  names  have  never  been  heard  and  will  never  be 
recorded  and  there  is  but  one  prayer  in  all  these  letters:  'Mr. 
President,  do  not  allow  anybody  to  persuade  you  that  the  people 
Of  this  country  want  war  with  anybody.'  " 

I  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  that  this  was  the  state  of 
public  opinion  9  months  and  7  days  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Concress. 

The  stealthy  steps  taken  in  1916,  under  the  guise  of  prepared- 
ness, to  lead  this  nation  to  war  came  to  fruition  in  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  April  6.  1917. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  World  War  In  1917 
and  1918.  It  will  startle  you.  I  am  sure,  and  sadden  you  to  learn 
that  we  have  today  66,893  service-connected  World  War  mental 
cases  receiving  care  by  our  Government.  This  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive figure;  it  includes  only  those  cases  in  which  the  mental  disease 
Is  the  major  ailment.  It  does  not,  for  example,  include  men  whose 
major  illness  is  tuberculosis  and  the  mental  aliment  secondary. 
In  every  case  the  family  and  friends  have  had  to  prove,  without 
doubt,  that  the  neuropsvchiatric  disease  is  due  to  service  in  the 
World  War.  Following  their  shocking  experiences  in  the  World 
War  these  young  men  of  20  years  ago.  taken  from  a  peace-loving 
race,  unused  to  the  war-mindedness  of  Europe,  have  increased  their 
numbers  from  28.000  in  1923  to  nearly  67.000  In  1938. 

What  the  World  War  did  to  the  moral  and  mental  balance  of 
this  Nation  is  best  exemplified  by  the  living  hell  which  these  67,000 
young  Americans  have  had  to  endure  durtng  the  past  20  years. 

Terrible  and  horrible  as  the  last  war  proved  to  be,  destructive 
as  it  was  to  prop>erty  and  to  human  life,  the  Instruments  of 
death  and  violence  then  cannot  be  compared  with  the  efficiency 
of  modern  Implements  of  human  destruction  which  are  now  avail- 
able for  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings  and  the  demolition 
of  the  products  of  civilization. 

The  cost  to  the  nations  involved  in  the  last  war  is  estimated 
at  $200,000,000,000.  Can  any  person  conceive  what  the  cost  of  a 
modern  World  War  will  prove  to  be?  Millions  of  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed then  and  among  them  thoxxsands  of  innocent  women  and 
children.  Villages  were  blotted  from  the  map.  Large  parts  of 
Industrial  cities  were  wiped  out.  The  cost  to  our  own  Nation  was 
over  $51,000,000,000.  Our  own  Army  casualties  were  350.300  men — 
all  this  in  only  a  few  months  of  actual  fighting. 

The  heartaches  and  the  suffering  cl  our  soldiers  and  their 
parents,  wives,  and  children  have  been  pouring  over  my  desk  for 
over  20  years. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  Nation  is  not  war-minded;  the  people  do 
not  want  war.  The  verdict  of  peace  or  war  should  be  settled,  not 
by  saber-rattling  officials,  not  by  irrespcnsible  face-saving  Cabinet 
officers,  but  by  a  sovereign  people  who,  if  war  comes,  must  bear 
the  burden  and  the  responsibility  for  its  consequences. 

I  leave  to  you  men  whether  we  are  following  a  safe,  sane,  and 
vise  foreign  policy.  I  leave  it  to  ycu  whether  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  cfflclals  to  indulge  in  attacks  upon  governments  with 
which  this  Nation  Is  at  peace.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  It  is  wise 
to  mind  otir  biisiness  or.  instead,  to  let  officials  interfere  with  and 


meddle  In  foreign  brawls  until  they  create  a  situation  that  win 
make  otu-  entrance  Into  a  war  Inevitable. 

I  shall  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  another  vital  Issu*. 
The  people  are  at  last  becoming  tax  conscious.  It  is  about  time. 
You  see,  when  I  entered  Congress  20  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  still  technically  at  war.  Millions  of  men  were  idle:  non*. 
however,  were  permitted  to  8tar%'e.  none  went  hungry.  The  na- 
tional affairs  were  put  In  order.  The  unemployed  found  jobs  and 
at  good  wages.  A  debt  of  over  $26  000.000.000  was  the  herlUge  of 
the  World  War,  and  this  presented  a  problem.  I  recaU  that  thli 
debt  was  reduced  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  almost 
10  years.  Taxes  were  reduced  five  times  and  to  a  point  where  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  people  paid  any  Income  tax  at  all.  Thrift 
was  the  slogan.  Encouragement  to  business  waa  the  policy  and 
business  responded  to  this  treatment. 

Now,  the  policy  is  to  tax  and  to  spend.  This  program  has 
been  in  operation  since  1933  and  stUl  continues.  When  the 
world  crash  came  In  1929,  this  country  felt  the  Impact,  but  by 
1932  all  sound  economists  declared  that  the  United  States  wa« 
on  the  way  to  recovery.  All  the  nations  involved  in  that  world- 
wide financial  crash  have  made  rapid  recovery  since  1932  ex- 
cept the  United  States.  Now,  where  do  we  stand  today  as  a 
Nation?  Tills  Government  has  enacted,  during  the  past  6  year*. 
10  revenue  acts  or  tax  bills,  each  of  which  has  been  an  increased 
burden  on  business.  Ten  times  In  the  past  6  years  this  admin- 
istration has  gone  into  the  treasury  of  business  enterprise  and 
into  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  for  more  fund*  to  spend.  I 
say  to  you  that  under  these  tax  measures  there  has  been  col- 
lected a  total  of  over  22  billions  of  dollars. 

This  vast  sum  has  been  spent.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  admin- 
istration has  borrowed  over  $16,000,000,000,  and  this  also  has  been 
spent. 

We  have  heard  frequent  promises  made  that  the  Budget  would 
soon  be  balanced.  Instead  of  that,  an  Intimation  came  from  high 
official  quarters  that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  $50,000,000,000.  There  Is  little  comfort  for  the  over- 
burdened tax  payer  from  this  annotuicement.  The  statement  that 
the  national  debt  is  $39,950,000,000  is  misleading  because  the  gross 
national  debt  Is  over  $45,000,000,000. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  national  debt  of 
$39,950,000,000,  there  are  other  Government  obligations  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  amount- 
ing to  $5,416,700,000.  The  whole  story  of  the  public  debt  docs 
not  end  with  these  figures  because  there  are  authorized,  but 
unissued,  guaranteed  obligations  amounting  to  $9,485,000,000. 
Once  these  authorized  obligations  are  Issued,  the  crushing  debt 
burden  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  wlU  be  some 
$60,000,000,000. 

I  know  that  these  figures,  as  speech  material,  are  dry  and  deadly 
but  they  present  some  very  striking  human  problems  which  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  discuss.  I  shall  bring  this  debt  question  to  bear  on 
your  local  situation.  To  merely  mention  billions  of  dollars  Is  as 
fruitless  as  to  say  "F>op  corn."  I  may  make  this  subject  mere 
dramatic  and  persuasive,  however.  If  I  use  some  information  a  Uttle 
more  concrete. 

The  cost  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local.  State,  and 
Federal,  in  1937  was  over  $17,000,000,000.  Do  you  realize  that  to 
produce  this  sum  the  entire  income  from  all  source*  in  21  SUtes  is 
required?  That  is  to  say,  21  States,  if  the  entire  burden  had 
fallen  upon  them,  would  have  had  to  sacrifice  the  entire  income  cf 
every  Individual  and  every  business  within  those  State  for  1  year 
to  pay  It. 

I  want  to  be  a  little  more  specific  on  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  government.  A  document  came  to  my  desk,  presenting  certain 
facta  that  are  most  illuminating,  but  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. The  facts  are  authentic,  but  dramatized.  Now  then,  to  pay 
the  annual  cost  of  government — local,  State,  and  national — for  ihm 
year  1937  required: 

"All  the  oil  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

••All  the  gold  of  California. 

"All  the  silver  of  Nevada. 

"All  the  copper  of  Montana. 

"All  the  wheat  of  Kansas  and  Dakotas. 

"All  the  corn  of  Iowa. 

"All  the  manufacturing  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

"All  the  aluminum  bauxite  of  Arltansas. 

"All  the  dalrjlng  of  Minnesota. 

"All  the  hard  toll  of  the  Nebraskans. 

"All  the  coal  of  Colorado. 

"All  the  phosphate  of  Idaho 

"All  the  ranches  of  Wyoming, 

"AU  the  apples  of  Washington. 

"AU   the   lumber   of  Oregon. 

"All  the  sugar  beets  of  Utah. 

"Al!  the  mines  of  New  Mexico. 

"Ail  the  produce  of  Arizona. 

"Add  all  the  Income  from  these  and.  to  that,  add  the  many 
millions  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  income  frort  these  States, 
and  you  will  have  the  cost  of  government,  local.  State,  and  Federal 
in  the  United  States." 

I  want  to  bring  you  still  closer  to  this  tax  problem.  The  march 
of  the  taxpayers  on  Albany  Is  some  evidence  that  taxation  is  a 
live  question  in  the  Empire  State.  If  you  men  are  Interested  in 
this  question  of  the  national  debt  burden  as  it  relates  to  New 
York  State  a  few  more  statistics  may  not  bore  you. 

The  population  of  New  York  State  is  12,588.066.     The 
valuation  of  taxable  real  estate  m  1938  was  $25,623,867^26. 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York's  share 
of  the  New  Deal  debt,  on  a  per  caplU  basis,  incurred  since  March 
4.  1933.  amounts  to  »2.416.908.672.  which  Is  9.4  percent  of  the 
■■■rinrri  valuation  of  the  taxable  real  estate. 

I  shall  go  one  step  further  to  bring  the  figures  close  to  your 
own  doorstep.  First,  let  us  take  Monroe  County,  and  I  will  give 
you.  briefly,  a  few  facts  as  the  New  Deal  debt  relates  to  this  fine 
county.  The  population  of  Monroe  County  Is  423.881.  The  assessed 
valuation  In  1938  of  all  real  estate.  Including  Improvements,  totaled 
$767,224,667. 

The  share  of  Moiutse  County's  New  Deal  debt.  Incurred  since 
March  4,  1933,  will,  on  June  30,  1940.  be  •81.385.152,  or  10  6  percent 
of  the  asaessed  valuation.  This  is  conservative  because  it  is  ba&ed 
on  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  flgxires  for  the  1940  Budget  as  to 
what  the  debt  will  be  on  June  30.  1940.  I  need  not  mention  that 
tile  Budget  figures  will  be  exceeded,  for  tbat  Is  a  safe  and  reason- 
able assumption. 

AsBuming  that  you  still  feel  like  an  ecohomio  royalist,  I  shall 
deflate  you  with  a  few  figures  as  they  relate  to  the  city  of 
Rochester.  The  populaton  of  your  city,  based  upon  the  1930 
census.  Is  328.132.  As  I  could  not  obtain  the  assessed  valuation  for 
1938.  I  find  the  assessed  valuation  for  1937  to  be  $616,465,546. 

Your  city's  share  of  the  New  Deal  debt  since  March  4,  1933.  will 
be  on  June  30.   1940.  $62,001,344,  or   10  percent  of  the   assessed 

valuation. 

Now,  I  ask  you  men.  where  do  you  think  such  a  program  of 
national  debt  increase  la  taking  you?  Can  there  be  but  one  end 
to  this  never-ending  spending  and  deficit  program  other  than 
national  Insolvency?  Has  this  orgy  of  squandering  public  funds 
brought  about  recovery?  I  do  not  need  to  answer  this  question. 
This  administration  has  spent  In  6  years  almost  40  billions  of 
dollars,  and  still  13  millions  of  persons  are  unemployed  and  20 
millions  are  on  relief. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming  from  for  all  this  spending?  The 
banks  and  insurance  companies  are  financing  the  btilk  of  it.  But 
when  the  final  day  of  reckoning  comes  the  policyholders  and  the 
bank  depositors  will  be  the  sorry  victims — and  do  not  make  any 

mistake  about  It. 

Aa  you  men  know,  when  a  private  Individual  continues  to  spend 
more  than  he  earns  he  becomes  bankrupt.  When  this  occurs  his 
property  is  taken  over  by  the  bankruptcy  court  and  a  settlement 
Is  made  on  the  basis  of  existing  assets,  say  30  cents  or  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

But  now  I  ask  you,  how  does  a  central  government  meet  Its 
obligations  when  it  continues  to  spend  more  than  It  receives,  to 
the  point  where  It  cannot  dispose  of  its  obligations?  I  will  say 
to  you  that  a  central  government  never  goes  bankrupt;  it  does 
not  settle  up  on  the  basis  of  assets  by  paying  30  cents  or  10  cents 
on  the  dollar:  it  piles  up  more  credit  and  pays  its  debt  in  full, 
not  by  30  cents  or  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  with  a  30-cent  or  a 
10-cent  dollar.  And  then  It  authorizes  every  other  debtor  to  pay 
his  debts  in  the  same  30-cent  or  10-cent  dollar. 

I  might  bring  this  a  little  nearer  home  by  stating  that  If  this 
country  continues  to  spend  and  go  further  and  further  into  the 
red  It  will  result  In  $110,000,000,000  worth  of  life  insurance  being 
paid  in  dollars  that  have  no  purchasing  power.  It  means  that 
college  endowments  will  be  paid  in  the  same  kind  of  dollar.  Bil- 
lions in  savings  deposits  will  be  paid  In  dollars  without  value.  That 
Is  where  a  taxing,  spending,  borrowing  policy  takes  a  nation. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  credit  men,  I  would  have 
you  approach  Government  problems  very  much  as  you  would  in 
passing  upon  a  private  risk.  I  believe  you  would  inquire  into  the 
reputation  of  the  applicant  for  thrift  or  extravagance.  I  believe 
jrou  would  wish  to  know  whether  his  funds  were  being  wisely  and 
prudently  tised  or  squandered  for  boondoggling  projects  and  elec- 
tioneering. You  would  make  these  Inquiries  and,  undoubtedly, 
many  more. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1939 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  international  situation 
and  the  fearful  peril  of  a  world  war  is,  at  present,  of  upper- 
most concern.  This  fear  is  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  virtually  every  American,  as  well  as  everyone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Here  in  our  own  country  we  are  faced  with  many  vitally 
Important  problems  of  Government  and  business — economic 
problems,  social  problems,  unemployment  relief,  labor,  taxes, 
farm  surpltises.  the  railroads,  and  many  more.  All  of  these 
inatters  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  are 
pressing  for  some  solution  and  settlement. 
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But  all  of  them  are  overshadowed  by  the  war-thunder 
clouds  hovering  over  Europe  and  the  danger  that,  if  war 
comes  there,  our  own  cointry  sooner  or  later  will  be  drawn 
into  war. 

I  believe  the  American  people,  above  all  else,  desire  peace 
and  escape  from  involvi  lent  In  war.  I  believe  that  every 
policy  of  Government,  ard  every  act  of  Congress,  and  every 
act  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  ought  to 
be  directed  toward  insuring  the  United  States,  not  only 
safety  and  security  for  o  ir  own  people  and  our  own  land — 
and  that  means  nationa  preparedness  and  strong  defense 
against  attack — but  also  all  of  our  policies  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  insure,  so  'ar  as  is  humanly  possible,  against 
our  involvment  in  the  CDnflicts  between  the  dictators  and 
the  democracies  of  Euroiie. 

I  am  sure  that  that  co  irse  is  the  one  which  the  American 
people,  in  vast  majority,  <  esire  and  demand. 

We  may  be  wholly  sym  pathetic  to  the  position  of  England 
and  France;  we  may  athor  the  conduct  of  the  dictators; 
we  may  denounce  them;  we  may  well  hope  that  their  ruth- 
less conquests  in  Europe  and  their  cruel  suppression,  and. 
indeed,  extemiinatlon  of  small  defenseless  nations,  may  be 
stopped;  but  that  does  n)t  mean  that  we  propose  to  plunge 
our  own  country  into  a  I  European  war.  And  we  must  see  to 
it  that  it  does  not  resu!  t  in  our  being  drawn  into  such  a 
war.  through  our  own  bl\  nders. 

Thus  the  question  of  our  foreign  policy  is  of  paramount 
present  concern.  Foreign  policy  is  a  many-sided  matter. 
It  is  the  question  of  what  commitments,  If  any,  we  may  make 
to  any  foreign  govemmei  it  or  combination  of  governments — 
the  things  that  are  embi  aced  in  the  phrase  "entangling  al- 
liances." We  should  ha  fe  none.  We  should  strictly  mind 
our  own  business. 

It  is  the  question  of  ^  'hat  we  say,  and  do,  in  an  oCBcial 
way  with  respect  to  dicta  ors. 

It  is  the  question  of  what  course  we  shall  follow  and 
what  we  shall  do,  and  n  frain  from  doing  In  the  event  that 
war  does  come. 

What  is  then  to  be  our  neutrality  policy?  How  shall  we 
remain  neutral?  How  i  hall  we  keep  out  of  a  European 
conflagration?  There  aie  two  opposing  ideas  as  to  how  we 
should  deal  with  the  neu  rality  question. 

One  idea  is  that  Congress  should  give  the  President  un- 
limited discretion  to  handle  neutrality  matters  as  he  sees 
fit,  to  issue  trade  emba  -goes,  if  he  deems  it  expedient  to 
do  so,  or  to  withhold  t  lem;  to  apply  economic  pressure; 
to  decree  aggressor  natidns;  and  to  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  trade  with  belligerents. 

The  proponents  of  si  ch  an  arrangement  contend  our 
neutrality  needs  to  be  e  astic — needs  to  be  shaped  accord- 
ing to  future  contingeni  ies,  and  is  impossible  of  advance 
determination.  The  Piesident.  naturally  enough,  wants 
Congress  to  delegate  to  lim  full  authority  in  these  things, 
with  no  strings  attaches  .  He  wants  to  be  able  to  handle 
our  international  relatio:  is  with  a  free  hand.  He  wsmts  a 
discretionary  neutrality. 

I  do  not  favor  that  itiethod.  I  am  not  willing  to  en- 
trust, to  any  one  man,  t  lese  numerous  decisions.  I  believe 
a  neutrality  policy  that  m  undefined,  and  unpredictable,  in- 
vites all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  danger  of  leading  us  into 
foreign  war.  I 

I  believe  that  our  position  with  respect  to  neutrality,  and 
which  would  really  do  more  good  with  respect  to  trade  with 
belligerents  in  the  event  of  war,  should  be  defined  by  stat- 
ute— by  act  of  Congress—  in  order  that  our  own  citizens  shall 
know  exactly  where  we  s^and,  and  what  to  expect,  and  that 
all  the  world  may  know. 

When  it  comes  to  defining  our  neutrality  position  by  act 

are  open  to  us. 
that  in  event  of  war  we  shall  sus- 


of  Congress  three  courses 
First.  We  may  specify 


pend  all  trade  and  inten  ourse  with  both  sides,  and  with  all 


That  is  the  view  of  the  extreme 
y  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  shall 


the  parties  to  the  war 
isolationist. 

Second.  We  may  spect 
embargo  all  trade  and  in  €rcourse  with  the  nation  or  nations 
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who  are  the  aggressors,  but  continue  trade  as  before  with  the 
other  side  and  lend  them  all  possible  aid.  That  is  the  view 
of  those  who  believe  we  should  stand  with  England  and 
France. 

Third.  We  may  specify  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  shall 
embargo  all  munitions  of  war  to  all  the  belligerents,  both 
sides;  but  as  to  all  other  trade  we  should  do  business  with 
all  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

The  existing  neutrality  statute,  enacted  by  Congress  2  years 
ago,  and  said  then  to  be  intended  as  a  temporary  stopgap 
pending  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  statute,  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  present  statute  embargoes  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies as  enumerated  in  the  bill  when  the  President,  by  decree, 
finds  a  state  of  war  to  exist.  But  this  has  not  turned  out  to 
be  as  simple  as  it  sounds  because  of  the  present  technicality 
of  Japan  and  the  dictator  states  in  Europe  who  wage  war 
without  declaring  war.  and  this  presents  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment an  exceedingly  delicate  diplomatic  matter. 

We  have  seen  this  particularly  in  the  case  of  Japan's 
war  upon  China.  The  President,  although  empowered  to 
do  so.  has  not  to  tliis  day  officially  declared  a  state  of  War 
to  exist  and  has  not  applied  the  embargo  provisions  of  the 
present  neutrality  statute. 

The  present  statute  provides,  also,  that  after  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war  has  been  declared,  then  the  aggres- 
sor nation  shall  be  specified,  and  at  that  point  our  neutral- 
ity ceases,  because  we  then  suspend  all  trade  with  the 
aggressor  nation  but  continue  to  trade  with  the  other  side. 

If  Congress  at  the  present  session  fails  to  agree  upon  new 
neutrality  legislation  then,  with  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent temporary  statute,  we  will  be  without  any  statutory  pro- 
vision respecting  neutrality  or  foreign  trade  in  the  event  of 
war. 

All  that  will  remain  Is  the  existing  statute,  prohibitory 
against  any  foreign  nation  which  has  defaulted  to  us  on 
payment  of  its  war  debts  from  obtaining  new  loans  in  this 
country,  which  means,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  neither 
England  nor  Prance  may  look  to  this  country  for  financial 
help. 

I  believe  that  our  country  should  announce  to  the  world, 
through  the  medium  of  an  act  of  Congress,  that  we  will  not 
supply  munitions  of  war  to  any  nations  at  war. 

I  am  in  favor  of  putting  our  trade  and  commerce  with  all 
the  nations  engaged  in  war  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 
Cash  because  we  do  not  projxjse  to  lend  financial  aid;  carry 
because  we  do  not  propose  to  risk  the  sinking  of  American 
ships  and  the  loss  of  American  lives  on  the  high  seas  if  an- 
other world  war  is  in  progress.  We  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience in  the  last  World  War  that  such  losses  are  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  us  into  the  war. 

All  these  questions  respecting  our  neutrality  policy  need 
to  be  resolved  on  a  realistic  and  practical  basis.  We  need 
to  decide  first  whether  we  are  really  seeking  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  armed  conflict  between  other  nations.  We  need 
to  decide  second  whether  we  are  really  proposing  to  remain 
neutral  in  event  of  war  or  whether,  instead  of  being  neutral, 
we  intend  to  take  sides. 

I  believe  we  as  Americans  should  mind  our  own  business 
and  that  our  every  thought  and  effort  should,  during  any 
war  period,  be  devoted  to  our  own  home  problems.  Our  re- 
publican form  of  government  should  be  preserved;  yea,  we 
should  strengthen  it.  We  should  make  it  work  more  effec- 
tively and  more  efUciently.  We  have  the  machinery,  the 
men.  and  the  will.  Let  us  all  go  to  work  in  the  United  States 
for  our  own  people's  happiness,  contentment,  and  well-being. 
I  want  our  country  to  avoid  war,  and  I  want  our  coimtry 
to  follow  a  course  of  strict  neutrality  in  event  of  war. 

Embargoes  against  aggressor  nations  and  trade  with  their 
adversaries  is  not  neutrality.  It  is  just  the  opposite— it  is 
taking  sides. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  the  hope  that  is  in  the  hearts 
of  every  American  at  this  moment,  the  hope  that  a  confla- 
gration of  war  in  Europe  may  be  averted;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
otherwise,  then  by  all  means  that  the  United  States  may  re- 
main out  of  it. 


The  Farm  Problem 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   H.  CARL  ANDF31SEN.  OF  ^aNNE80TA. 

ON   APRIL   13.    1939 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  H.  Carl  Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Thursday,  AprU  13,  1939: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  Is  not  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Minnesota  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
In  this  15  mmutes  so  kindly  accorded  me  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  But  it  Is  rather  as  a  man  who  has  for 
years  farmed  lor  a  living,  who  knows  what  drought  means,  who 
has  raised  large  crops  at  times,  as  his  neighbors  have,  only  to  see 
these  crops  sold  at  less  than  what  it  cost  him  to  produce  them. 
With  that  background,  my  friends.  I  want  to  contribut*  my  little 
bit  toward  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem  In  our  great  Nation 
today — a  cancer  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  country  and  which 
threatens  to  break  down  our  great  democracy  eventually.  If  not 
removed  shortly  and  lorever. 

On  March  28.  in  a  sp>eech  before  the  House  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  1250.000.000  for  parity  paymenU.  I 

made  this  statement: 

"Secretary  Vl'allace  has  admitted  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  to  carry  into  effect  section  303  of  the  Agfrl- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  would  require  seemingly  hopeless 
sums  of  money.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  tells  the  Congress 
that  the  present  act  does  not  and  never  will  give  the  farmert 
cost  of  production  or  parity  prices.  Tills  being  the  case,  then 
why  not  quit  beating  arotuid  the  bush  and  adopt  the  cost-of-pro- 
duction  bill?" 

The  cost-of-productlon  bill  is  the  answer  to  the  most  aggra- 
vating question  facing  Congress  today.  "How  can  prosperity  t>e 
restored  to  this  Nation?"  It  is  not  a  bill  aimed  only  at  aiding 
the  farm.  It  is  a  prosperity  meastire  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  It  might  Just  as  well  be  caUed  a  business  re- 
vival bill  or  reemployment  act  of   1939. 

Certainly.  It  Is  directly  Intended  to  provide  the  farmer  of 
America  with  a  market  for  his  product  at  a  price  which  will  cover 
cost  of  production  on  that  portion  domestically  consumed.  What 
can  be  more  Just?  It  will  provide  a  farm  Income  of  116.000,- 
000.000.  only  20  percent  of  our  national  Income  for  35  percent 
of  our  people  Is  that  asking  too  much  for  the  greatest  one 
Industry  of  America?  Give  the  farmer  of  America  that  Income 
and  every  factory,  every  Industry  will  start  iU  wheels  spinning 
to  take  care  of  the  market  created  by  that  vast  purchasing  power. 
Give  the  farmer  that  Income,  even  less  than  due  him  according 
to  population,  and  12.000.000  American  citizens  will  not  be  tramp- 
ing the  streets  looking  vainly  for  work.  There  will  be  work  for 
every  one  who  really  wants  work  and  the  communistic  and 
fascistlc  theories  of  today  will  leave  our  country  forever. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate 
unanimously  endorsed  for  passage  the  cost  of  production  bill. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  each  and  every  one  of 
those  trmted  States  Senators  agree  that  the  present  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  has  failed  In  lU  primary  purpoee,  and  that  la. 
to  give  parity  or  cost  of  production  to  agriculture.  Now  you  will 
want  to  know  Just  what  this  cost  of  production  bill  contain* 
and  why  these  Senators  as  well  as  many  Congressmen.  Including 
mj'self.  feel  that  this  Is  the  answer  to  our  agricultural  problem. 
Let  me  give  you  eight  main  poinU  or  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
be  made  Into  law. 

First.  It  will  place  a  floor  under  the  farmers'  products  Just  aa 
a  minimum  has  been  given  to  labor  In  Interstate  traffic,  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  This  minimum  price  will  apply  only  to 
that  portion  of  agricultural  production  consumed  In  our  own 
Nation.  Ft  has  been  aptly  stated  In  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  no  decent  American  citizen  wants  to  eat  food  which  has  been 
produced  at  a  loss  by  another  American,  the  farmer,  any  more 
than  that  farmer  wants  to  buy  manufactured  goods  which  are  th» 
products  of  sweatshops  and  lU-pald  labor. 

Second.  This  bill  prevents  the  flooding  of  our  own  American 
markets,  as  In  recent  years,  by  farm  product*  grown  by  coolies  in 
the  Par  East.  The  backbone  of  our  agricultural  price  structure 
cannot   be   broken   by   foreign   manipulation. 

Third.  It  provides  for  the  exportation  of  our  excess  farm  produc- 
tion of  any  crops  of  which  we  might  have  a  surplus. 

Fourth.  The  surplus  will  be  sold.  If  there  proves  to  be  a  sur- 
plxis.  in  the  world  market  at  the  world  price.  This  bill  does  not 
endeavor  to  control  world  prices  for  agricultural  products  as  doee 
our  Gold  Act.  which  Is  proving  ruinous  to  our  Nation  in  attempt- 
ing to  conUol  the  world  price  of  gold.    At  tlila  point  may  I  quote 
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from  a  speech  of  my  colleague.  Congressman  Aucrsr  H.  Andresen. 
of  the  First  Minnesota  District:  "You  American  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  United  States  Treasury  has  made  an  out- 
right gift  or  »ubsidy  to  foreign  gold  speculators  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments m  the  amount  of  $3,551,850.184  30  since  January  1.  1934. 
under  the' New  Deal's  gold  and  silver  policy.  And  yet,  during  this 
same  period,  our  American  farmers  have  been  paid  a  total  of 
♦2.509,251.410  In  parity  and  benefit  payments,  a  bllltcn  dollars 
les.s  than  the  gift  to  foreigners  under  the  legislative  action  of  the 
New   Deal." 

Fifth.  The  cost-of -production  bill  provides  that  no  money  will 
be  taken  from  the  taxpayer  for  administrative  costs.  All  such  ex- 
pense comes  out  of  the  sale  of  the  exportable  surplus.  Any  bal- 
ance from  the  sale  of  the  surpliis  is  refunded  to  the  producer. 

Sixth.  Thie  bill  keep*  the  good  features  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  We  will  stiU  have  the  provisions  for  soil 
conservation,  for  adjustment  In  freight  rates,  and  for  finding  new 
uses  and  new  markets  lor  farm  products.  It  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation,  for  loans  on 
agricultural  commodities,  which,  by  the  way,  haa  been  the 
best  feature  of  the  present  act.  This  bill  provides  for  crop  In- 
surance and  retains  section  32  of  the  present  act  to  aid  agri- 
cultural  exports. 

Seventh.  The  cost-of-productlon  bill  knocks  regimentation  out 
of  our  agricultural  dictionary.  Farmers  may  produce  as  much  as 
their  good  soil  will  yield  without  restriction,  fully  supplying  our 
home  market  without  competition  from  foreigners.  No  farmer 
waat.s  to  be  told  by  a  swivel-chair  theorist  what  to  plant,  where 
to  plant,  or  how  to  plant.  We.  as  farmers,  may  recover  our  own 
seir-respect  and  initiative  that  Is  ovir  American  prerogative,  and 
produce  all  we  may  choose  or  can  produce,  our  only  llnUtatlon 
being  the  percentage  share  that  the  Individual  farmer  may  sell  at 
the  cost-of-productlon  price  for  home  consumption. 

Eighth.  This  measure,  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee,  provides  the  simplest  machinery  with  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  no  restriction  or  regimentation  of  the  farmers, 
and  assures  a  cost-of-productlon  price  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation.  This  bill,  when  and  If  enacted  into  law.  will  give  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  an  annual  cash  Income  of  approximately 
•15.000,000,000. 

Svirely  In  our  great  America,  decent  prices  can  be  paid  the 
farmer  for  the  food  he  produces  and  a  decent  wage  to  the  laboring 
man  for  his  work  in  our  factories.  No  businessman  can  remain 
long  in  business  if  he  has  to  sell  his  product  at  a  loss.  And  yet, 
the  one  real  basic  Industry  of  our  great  Nation,  the  one  main 
cog  In  the  much-heralded  national  defense,  the  all-Important 
haaic  industry  of  our  country.  Is  slowly  crushed  Into  peasantry. 
Our  farm  buildings  throughout  the  Nation  need  paint  and  repairs 
to  preserve  what  has  already  been  built. 

Today  this  administration,  or  any  administration,  could  take 
millions  of  self-despising  men  off  of  relief  rolls  and  make  self- 
respecting  citizens  of  these  same  men  and  let  them  earn  decent 
wages  manufacturing  the  paint  and  fencing  we  farmers  need  and 
would  like  to  buy,  the  automobiles  and  radios  and  refrigerators  and 
electrical  appliances  that  all  the  farmers  wish  they  could  purchase; 
the  new  machinery  we  need  to  replace  the  old  held  together  by 
baling  wire;  the  clothes  that  every  farm  woman  would  like  to 
■ecure  for  her  family;  yes,  in  fact,  the  thousands  of  manufactured 
articles  of  labor  we  farmers  could  and  would  buy  If  our  income 
was  what  It  ought  to  be.  Give  to  the  farmer  everywhere  In  the 
United  States  a  decent  price  for  his  products  and  you  will  see  the 
factories  of  our  Nation,  with  their  arteries  filled  with  richness  from 
the  soil  and  not  from  Wall  Street  or  munition  sales,  roar  along  in 
mighty  production,  blackening  the  skies  with  their  smoke,  trying 
to  fill  the  demand  for  goods  for  their  own  market,  the  greatest 
market  In  the  world,  the  farmer  of  the  United  States. 

Who  are  the  greatest  opponents  to  giving  the  farmer  a  guaranty 
of  a  minimtim  price  for  that  portion  of  his  products  consumed  In 
our  own  country?  It  is  none  other  than  the  grain  gamblers  and 
commodity  speculators  who.  like  leeches  sucking  the  blood  of  their 
Tlctlms.  fatten  on  the  ruination  of  agriculture.  Why  In  the  name 
of  common  decency  and  good  judgment  should  a  gang  of  specu- 
lators set  the  price  for  what  we.  as  farmers,  produce?  Is  It  more 
fitting  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  prescribe  what  the  farmer 
1b  entitled  to  for  his  long  hours  of  labor  or  shall  our  Congress  not 
assume  this  great  responsibility  and  set  a  minimum  price  for  our 
foodstuffs,  a  price  fair  to  consumer  and  producer  alike? 

Union  labor  In  interstate  traffic  was  guaranteed  by  the  last 
Congress  minimum  wages  for  maximum  hours  of  40  hours  per  week. 
Why  not  be  ccnsl.«<tent  and  give  consideration  to  the  farmer  for 
bis  produrts.  produced  not  on  40-hour8-a-week  basis  but  nearer 
100  hours  per  week,  as  all  of  ycu  know?  Has  not  the  United  States 
Bteel  Corporation  decreed  for  years  the  ccst  of  steel  f.  o.  b.  Pitts- 
burgh? Does  not  General  Motors  set  the  price  to  a  nickel  on  their 
many  cars  cluttering  up  the  highways  of  our  Nation  today?  Does 
International  Harvester  consult  the  board  of  trade  as  to  the  price 
for  farm  machinery  the  farmer  must  buy?  Coal  costs  the  farmers 
on  the  prairies  so  much  per  ton.  whether  they  can  afford  to  buy  It 
or  not.  Has  not  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  remained  very  nearly 
the  same,  whether  I  receive  $1  per  bushel  for  my  wheat  or  51  cents. 
as  I  did  last  August.  Everything  the  farmer  buys  Is  manufactured 
by  factories  and  sold  at  a  profit,  or  these  factories  could  not  remain 
In  business. 

Our  great  Nation  can  better  afford  to  adopt  the  cost-of-productlon 
bUl,  Ju«t  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Sezxate  Committee  on 
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Agrlcxilture,  than  to  see 
one  profession   In   America, 
imports,   downward   toward 
beautiful  pastures  of  conteiit 
feed  on  the  luscious  propagapd 

May  I  request  of  you 
about  this  vital  subject? 
farmer  of  our  Nation  Is 
produce  the  food  for  ovir 
If  It  would  not  be  good 
the  road  to  recovery,  and 
millions  now  subsisting  on 
people  of  America,  and  If 
man  ar.d  Senators  to  back 
tunity  to  know  your  opinio 

Give  the  farmer  cost  of 
consume,  and  he  will  be 
W.  P.  A. 

Give  agriculture  the  8am( 
and  by  refinancing  the  farn 
the  home  we  will  prove  tha 
elsewhere  than  to  poverty 
enable  a  farmer  to  preserve 
been  his  for  years  than  it 
their  homes,  to  be  resettled 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 
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pi  oductlon,  a  fair  price  for  the  food  you 
afle  to  stay  on  the  tax  roll  and  off  of 


rate  of  Interest  that  Industry  enjoys 
mortgages  rather  than  foreclosing  on 
the  farmer's  long  years  of  work  leads 
Far  better,  people  of  America,  to 
the  ownership  of  the  farm  that  has 
to  ruthlessly  knock  his  family  out  of 
later  on  at  some  far-distant  point  at 
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great  farming  IndtMtry.   the  greatest 

continue   Its   slide,   greased   by   foreign 

peasantry,  and   eventually   Into  those 

in  the  lands  of  dictators,  there  to 

a  of  fascism  and  communism. 

listening  to  this  broadcast  to  think 

for  yourselves  whether  or  not  the 

to  be  paid  what  it  costs  him  to 

000.000  people.    Decide  for  yourselves 

to  give  agriculture  a  push  along 

with  It  Into  honest  employment  the 

a  dole.     Ask  yourself  these  questions, 

agree,  why  not  urge  your  Congress- 

this  measiu'e?     Give  them  an  cppor- 
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^R  YOUNGDAHL 

MINNESOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  17.  1939 


»|[r.  Speaker,  spring  Is  Just  around 
Members  of  this  House  must  be 
i  cool  and  quiet  place  to  relax  and 
rest  from  committee  hes  rings  and  debate.  Why  not  come 
to  Minnesota  this  summe  r  for  a  week  or  a  month  in  nature's 
most  ideal  vacation  land ' 

It  matters  little  what  jou  desire  on  a  vacation,  Minnesota 
has  everything. 

If  it  is  golf,  Minnesdta  has  everything  from  the  par- 
testing  tournament  couri  es  of  Minneapolis  to  the  deer-trail 
marked  fairways  of  noithem  Minnesota  where  a  bear,  a 
moose,  or  a  porcupine  nuiy  be  your  gallery. 
If  it  is  boating,  no  State  can  offer  more  variety.    Launch 

of  Minnesota's  10,000  lakes,  shoot 
or  paddle  serenely  over  sky-blue 
waters.  Board  a  steam^  for  a  cruise  on  mighty  Lake  Su- 
perior or  travel  the  Pa  her  of  Waters  from  its  source  in 
Itasca  State  Park  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  if  you  w^ish.  The 
Mississippi  travels  745  railes  in  Minnesota  alone. 

If  it  is  scenery,  nomi  can  offer  you  greater  contrasts. 
Prom  the  fertile  pastui  es  of  southern  Minnesota's  great 
dairy  farms  to  the  untai  led  wilderness  of  Superior  National 
Porest,  Minn.,  11.000  mi  es  of  improved  highways  carry  you 
through  an  ever-changir  g  panorama  of  beauty  spots.  Here 
you  will  find  the  wonders  of  nature's  great  cathedral  re- 
flected in  the   blue   waljers  of  qiiiet  lakes,  or  the   rugged 

palisades. 
If  it  is  fishing,  you  halve  never  fished  until  you  have  won 
your  fight  with  a  speckled  or  rainbow  trout  in  one  of  Min- 
ed streams.  Bass,  wall-eyed  pike, 
dozen  other  varieties  of  game  fish 
keep  in  condition  for  a  t  attle  in  cool,  sparkling  lakes.  Until 
you  have  thrilled  at  lancfng  a  Minnesota  muskie,  you  do  not 
know  lake  fishing. 

If  it  is  historical  interest  you  search,  come  and  visit  Grand 
Portage,  where  French  voyagers  sang  their  paddle  songs  and 
landed  their  cargoes  of  lurs  long  before  railroads  were  con- 
remains  the  only  port  in  America 
Come  to  Pipestone,  the  land  that 
was  always  a  peaceful  sahctuary  for  Indians  of  every  tribe  as 
they  came  to  quarry  rock  for  their  peace  pipes.  Visit  old 
Fort  Suelling,  built  in  1  U9.  when  a  white  man  was  still  a 


ceived.    Grand  Portage 
open  to  all  British  ships 
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strange  sight  to  the  Indian.  Stand  inside  Its  famous  old 
round  tower  and  relive  again  the  days  when  Minnesota  and 
the  Great  Northwest  were  a  >x'ildemess.  Travel  the  routes 
of  Pather  Hennepin,  Colonel  Zebulin  Pike,  Daniel  du  Lhut, 
Father  Martjuette,  or  any  one  of  the  other  scores  of  adven- 
turers. 

If  it  is  just  quiet  and  seclusion,  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
in  the  pines  and  the  hemlocks  and  the  tamarac  at  night,  the 
appetizing  smell  of  bacon  and  coffee  over  the  campflre  as 
you  lie  back  to  watch  a  perfect  sunset,  then  by  all  means 
come  to  Minnesota.  Here  you  can  find  the  coimtry's  finest 
lodges  with  all  modern  accommodations,  or  a  private  lake 
where  you  need  not  see  another  white  man  all  summer. 

Minnesota  offers  you  nature's  finest  playgroimd.  Minne- 
apolis is  the  gateway  to  summer's  paradise.  Come  and 
enjoy  it. 

Not  Too  Late 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  OP  APRIL  16,  1939 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star.  It  is  particularly 
apropos  at  this  time  when  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
Sunnyvale  project  which  was  left  out  of  the  second  deficiency 
bill  by  the  House.  Millions  of  dollars  bsing  spent  for  air 
expansion  are  liable  to  be  wasted  unless  our  research  facili- 
ties are  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  airplane  industry. 

NOT  TOO  LATS 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Congress  to  rectify  an  error  which  might 
conceivably  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat  for 
this  covmtry  in  the  event  of  our  becoming  Involved  In  a  major 
war. 

As  a  part  of  the  national-defense  program.  President  Roosevelt 
recommended  to  Congress  the  establishment  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
of  a  secdnd  basic  research  laboratory  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  The  committee  now  carries  on  aU 
basic  aviation  research  for  the  Nation  in  a  single  laboratory  at 
Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  project,  which  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Their  reasons  are  obvious  and  should  be  sulQcient  for 
Congress.  In  case  of  a  major  war  Involving  this  country  our  need 
for  air  defense  would  be  paramount.  This  defense  cannot  be 
static.  Airplanes  must  continuously  be  Improved.  Improvement 
can  come  only  through  research.  In  event  of  war,  the  type  of 
research  carried  on  at  Langley  Field  would  at  once  become  indis- 
pensable to  our  superiority  In  the  air,  hence  to  our  security. 

Obviously,  If  an  enemy  could  destroy  our  aviation  research,  he 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  gaining  aerial  supremacy,  espe- 
cially if  he  possessed  aggressive,  capable  research  workers  who  could 
continue  the  rapid  improvement  of  his  aircraft  while  we  franti- 
cally tried  to  replace  what  had  been  lost. 

Langley  Field  would  become  an  immediate  and  primary  goal  for 
enemy  bomb?rs.  It  would  be  worth  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  laboratory  there.  Yet  all  of  our  basic  aeronautical  re- 
searcli  is  so  condensed  at  this  one  point  that  a  squadron  of  bomb- 
ers, in  one  attack,  lasting  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  could  wipe 
out  the  whole  plent.  „.._.>. 

It  is  apparent  that  for  security  we  should  have  at  least  two 
such  major  research  bases,  with  duplication  of  all  essential  facili- 
ties. European  countries  have  established  not  two,  but  many 
such  laboratory  centers  as  far  apart  as  their  geographical  limits 
win  permit.    This  is  especially  true  of  Germany. 

We  sliould  have  at  least  two  bases  and  they  should  be  so  far 
apart  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  enemy  air  raids  from  one  base  or 
from  the  same  fleet.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  separation  of 
25  miles,  as  has  been  proposed  In  Congress,  or  100  miles,  or  even 
600  miles  Is  sufficient.  Defense  experts  of  both  services  joln^i  in 
recommending   the   Svmnyvale   site    after   careful    and   deUberate 

study. 

It  would  be  little  short  of  criminal  if  our  national  security  in 
this  matter  were  to  be  sacrlflced  to  a  matter  of  sectional  pride  or 
mere  political  expediency.    And  it  appears  that  some  of  this  feel- 


ing may  be  behind  rejection  by  Hoiise  and  Senat«  oommlttr^s  of 
the  Sunnyvale  project.  The  cost  Is  irrelevant.  It  is  less  than 
that  of  providing  a  squadron  of  four-engine  bombors;  1  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  air  defense  program  would  do  the  Job. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunnyvale  matter  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  should  not  end  the  fight.  There 
is  de Unite  promise  that  It  will  not.  Further  efforts  wUl  be  made 
to  obtain  funds  for  this  essential  project,  and  Congress  should 
consider  well  the  whole  matter  before  it  adjourns. 


Cancer  Education 
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or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939         I 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  GALLUP 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Gallup  poll  and  description  of  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  cancer: 

{From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  16,  19391 
Cancer  Eradication  Has  Pfocressed — Brrr  More  Is  Needed  To  Eradi- 
cate Fal.se  Ideas  or  Di:>ease 

(By  Dr.  George  Gallup,  director.  American  Institute  of  Public 

Opinion) 

New  York.  April  16 — Medical  men.  research  workers,  and  public 
health  authorities  are  training  their  biggest  guns  today  on  the 
solution  of  one  of  America's  most  serious  afflictions — cancer.  They 
know  that  the  great  majority  of  cancer  cases  can  be  cured  If  treat- 
ment Is  taken  In  time,  and  so  the  present  drive  against  the  dlaeaae 
Is  aimed  first  of  all  at  the  education  of  rank-and-file  Americans. 

What  do  these  ordinary  Americans  know  about  Cancer?  How  do 
they  regard  it?    How  far  has  the  campaign  of  education  progressed? 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions  which  Interest  the  public  and 
medical  men  alike,  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  has 
conducted  a  NaUon-wlde  survey  among  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  publication  of  the  survey  during  what  has  been 
set  aside  by  President  Roosevelt  as  "Cancer  Month"  gives  ample 
evidence  that  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  cancer  is  the  most 
feared  of  American  diseases. 

The  survey  shows: 

1.  Cancer  education  has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  know  that  it  can  be  cured  if  treated  In  time. 

2.  Nevertheless,  many  Americans  still  think  cancer  Is  Incurable, 
and  many  others  have  erroneous  ideas  at>out  It,  About  one  per- 
son in  five  thinks  the  disease  is  contagious  or  "catching."  and  an 
almost  equal  number  say  they  dont  know  whether  it  Is  contagious 
or  not. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  progress  In  public  understanding  of  the  dis- 
ease, cancer  Is  dreaded  far  more  than  other  leading  causes  of 
death,  such  as  heart  dlsesuje.  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosU. 

These  findings,  which  add  something  to  what  cancer  research 
now  knows,  indicate  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  educating  the  public. 

MAJORITY   KNOW  CANCER  CAN  BR  CTTRED IT 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  Americans  have  already  realized 
that  cancer  can  be  halted  or  cured,  if  discovered  In  time  and 
treated  by  surgery.  X-ray,  or  radium.  The  institute  asked  • 
cross  section  of  men  and  women  In  all  parts  of  the  country:  "Do 
you  think  cancer  is  curable?"  Nearly  two  in  every  three  said  they 
thought  It  was,  many  of  them  offering  the  proviso,  "iX  caught  in 
time."  ^ 

People  In  eastern  United  States,  where  the  greatest  efforU  have 
been  made  so  far  toward  cancer  eJucation,  were  more  aware  of 
this  fact  than  some  of  the  westerners  and  southerners,  who 
often  took  a  more  pessimistic  view. 

Doctors  have  discovered  that  many  people  have  erroneous  ideas 
about  cancer,  and  today's  survey  shows  that  some  of  these 
theories  are  widespread.  Commonest  of  all  misinformations  is 
the  Idea  that  cancer  Is  "catching." 

The  Institute  asked:  "Do  you  think  cancer  Is  contagious  (or 
•catching" )  ?"  Although  cancer  education  has  tried  to  remove 
this  unfounded  fear,  the  answers  were:  j 

j  Percent 

Contagious • 20 

Don't  know -* 21 

Not    contagloxis-. 69 

The  Institute  found  that  almost  every  other  person  has  some 
theory  or  other  about  what  caiises  cancer.  Bruises,  wounds,  and 
§kin  Irritations  were  named  most  frequently. 
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other  BUKijestlonB — some  of  them  tiiowtng  wide  mls'nforma- 
tlon  include:  Smoking,  drinking,  vacclnatlona,  colds.  Infections, 
wart«  and  moles,  a  bad  diet,  canned  foods,  certain  kinds  of  cook- 
ing vessels,  modern  diet,  too  much  milk,  lack  of  vitamins,  elec- 
tric shocks  and  bums,  using  dirty  dishes,  adulterated  food,  the 
tise  f)f  vinegar,  the  use  of  food  preservatives,  too  much  acid- 
forming  foods,  overheated  foods  and  drinks,  swallowing  phlegm, 
•wallowing  unchewed  foods,  swallowing  seeds,  coal  dust,  and  sun- 
burn. 

Others  were:  Ulcers,  using  clay  pipes,  syphilis,  poor  living  con- 
ditions, high-pressure  living,  operations,  childbirth,  improper  work- 
ings of  the  glands,  poor  circulation.  Indigestion,  eating  meat,  using 
pepper,  using  spicy  foods,  and  getting  chills. 

Some  thought  that  "Jealousy,"  "rei^entment,"  "bad  thoughts," 
or  other  mental  states  might  be  causal  factors. 

Younger  persons  showed  less  misinformation  than  older  per- 
ecns.  and.  as  might  be  expected,  persons  in  the  upper  and  middle 
income  levela  showed  better  Information  than  those  less  well-to-do. 

CAMCn     IS    FTARED     MOST 

The  institute  found  that  cancer  Is  almost  universally  more 
dreaded  than  the  other  diseases  with  high  yearly  mortality  rates. 
The  Institute  asked  which  of  the  four— heart  trouble,  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis,  or  cancer — they  would  least  like  to  have.  The  re- 
plies were: 

Percent 

Cancer — • '^^ 

Tuberculosis 13 

Heart    trouble .r '■ ^ 

Pneumonia .^ -— — 2 

These  figures  are  especially  Interesting  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
etncer  ranks  below  heart  trouble  as  an  actual  cause  of  death,  and 
that  pneumonia,  the  third  commonest  cause  of  death.  Is  named  by 
only  2  percent  of  those  interviewed. 

The  reasons  for  these  choices,  the  commentB  show,  are  (1)  the 
feeling  that  there  is  less  chance  for  recovery  from  cancer,  (2)  be- 
lief that  cancer  patients  suffer  more,  and  (3)  belief  that  unchecked 
cancer  means  a  "lingering"  affliction. 

FAVOB    tJNTTED    STATES    ASSISTANCE 

Representative  EDrrw  Nouns*  Rocehs  ( Republican  > .  Massachu- 
setts, has  Introduced   a  bill   in   Congreas  to  provide  Federal   money 

to  the  States  for  cancer  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the 
institute  survey  shows  that  such  an  appropriation  has  the  strong 

support  of  public  opinion. 

Ninety  percent  of  thoee  interviewed  said  they  approved  the 
•3,000.000  assistance  plan. 

THX    PTTBUC'S   IDEAS    ABOtTT   CANCEB 

Following  are  the  questions  and  replies  In  a  Nation-wide  survey 

toy   the  American   Institute   of  Public   Opinion,   conducted   for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  the  American  people  regard  cancer: 
Do  you  think  cancer  Is  contagious — "catching"? 

Percent 
20 


Yes 


21 
59 


Don't  know - ~ — - 

No 

Do  you  think  cancer  la  curable? 

Percent 

Yes,  or  yes  with  qualiacations 64 

— 36 


No- 


Whlch  of  these  diseases  would  you  hate  most  to  have? 

Percenf 

Cancer 76 

Tuberculosis 13 

Heart  trouble 9 

Pueumouia ^ 2 


Deportation  of  Aliens 
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or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THT  SENATE  OP  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

Resolution  memorlallKing  the  Federal  Congress  to  enact  adeqiiate 
legislation  providing  for  speedy  deporUtton  of  all  alien  residents 
who  do  not  signify  their  willingness,  desire,  and  Intention  to  be- 
come dtlsena  of  the  United  States  within  a  reaaonable  time  after 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  America 
Whereas   It   is  estimated   that   there   are   approximately  8.000.000 

rc6ldent«  within  the  boundariea  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


who  have  neither  Ijecome 
Intention  to  become  citizen  i 

Whereas  this   large   group 
field  for  agitators  and 
the  American  fbrm  of 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense 
nessee  that  this  large  grcu;  i 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  freedo 
asstmiing  the  correspondin 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate 
eral  Congress  be,  and  It  is 
to  this  condition  and  to 
vide  for  speedy  deportatlor 
who  do   not  within   a 
desire,  and  intention  and 
zenshlp  and  become  citizen  i 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  sec 
directed  to  transmit  properl 
to  each  member  of  the 
each  of  the  United  States 


4aturallzed  nor  filed  any  declaration  of 
of  this  Nation;  and 
of   alien   residents  provide   a   fertile 
organizations  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
government;  and 

o|  the  State  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ten- 

of  alien  residents  should  not  be  per- 

i^  and  privileges  of  this  Nation  without 

duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship: 


o, 


em  LCt 


the  State  of  Tennessee,  That  the  Fed- 
1  lereby,  requested  to  direct  its  attention 
adequate  legislation  which  wUl  pro- 
of all  alien  residents  of  this  country 
reaionable   time   signify   their   willingness, 
qjiallfy  to  assume  the  obligations  of  cltl- 
of  these  United  States  of  America;  be 

refary  of  the  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 

•  authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution 
Teinessee  congressional  delegation  and  to 
£  enators  from  Tennessee. 
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HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUS«   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mond  ly.  April  17.  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM   TH !    CANTON    (OffiO)    ECONOMIST 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.     Mr 

remarks  in  the  Record, 
Ira  E.  Bennett,  which 

Economist: 

fP'rom  the 
(EnrroR's  note. — I  am 
ton,  D.  C,  for  the  interesting 

Bennett  was  editor  In 

mately  familiar  with  the 
our    participation    in    the 
deeply  concerned  over  the 
With  regard  to  the  Europea^ 

The  following  paragraph: 
cent  correspondence  I 
happy   to   pass   along   the 
man. — F.   H.) 


chi(f 


ha'  e 
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Congr«  ss — and 
h' 


pais 


(By 

After  a  year  of  futility 
for  war  In  1917,  a  happy 
President  Wilson  to 

His  proposal  was  that 
executive  departments  and 
lean  industry,  commerce 
utilization  of  resources  an< 
else  by  the  President  of  hii 
land  and  naval  forces,  an< 
war." 

Congress    refused    to 
drafted  by  the  executive 
torshlp"  and   "multiplication 
in  Congress  proposed  that 
by   Congress. 

The   war  was  fought 
constitutional   rights   of 
even  refused  to  censor  the 
press  "nonessential 
to  take  the  profit  out  of 
effect,  for  this  quaint  reaso^ 
out  a  profit.     It  pointed 
when  producers  were  denied 

But    Congress    was    not 
American  desire  to  conquei 
a  Joint  resolution  proposlc  g 
hlbit  manufacture  or 
was    calcxilated    to    tlirow 
amendment  was  promptly 
it   teetli  by  passing  the 
fore  the  Volstead  Act 

Six  months  after  the 
to  Congress  that   trading 
Germans  in  neutral 
gold   from   this  country, 
terl&l.     Another  prohibition 
age — but    Anaerlcan   bridge^ 
.  t>een  blown  up  before  the 


industi  les 


coun  Ties 


Versus  1917 


Spealcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  include  the  following  article  by 

recently  appeared  in  the  Canton 


C  mton    (Ohio)    Economist  1 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Ira  E.  Bennett,  Washing- 
article  below.     For  many  years  Mr. 
of  the  Washington  Post.    He  Is  Intl- 

1  ssues  and  causes  which  brought  about 
^orld  War  and.  as  a  consequence.  Is 
Kjsition  our  Government  Is  now  taking 

crisis, 
are  taken,  verbatim,  from  the  most  re- 
received  from  Mr.  Bennett.     I  am 
reaction   of  this  seasoned   newspaper- 


9    VERSUS    1917 

Ira  E.  Bennett) 

1  trying  to  organize  the  United  States 

sc^utlon  of  all  difficulties  was  proposed  by 

he  was  promptly  turned  down. 

should  be  given  power  to  revamp  all 

agencies  and  to  take  control  of  Amer- 

abor,  and  agriculture,  "for  the  belter 
indttstrles,  for  the  more  effective  exer- 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 


the   bill    which   had    been   carefully 

(department.     There  was  talk  of  "dlcta- 

of  useless  agencies."     One   element 

I  war  cabinet  be  created,  to  be  directed 


unler 


the  old-fashioned  notion  that  the 
citizens   shoiild   be   respected.      Congress 
sress,  or  empower  the  President  to  sup- 
Moreover,  when  it  was  proposed 
war.  Congress  rejected  a  bill   to  that 
Nobody.  It  said,  would  produce  wlth- 
the  coal  famine  which  had  resulted 
a  profit, 
a    slacker.      It    shared    the    universal 
Germany.    So  it  elaborated  and  passed 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
of Intoxicating  liquor.     This 
the   fear    of   CJod    into   Germany.      The 
ratified,  and  in  due  time  Congress  gave 
Vplstcad  Act.     Germany  surrendered   be- 

a  law. 
Uillted  States  entered  the  war  it  occurred 
with  the  enemy   should  be  prohibited. 
had  already  siphoned  millions  of 
>e«ides   immense  supplies  of   war   ma- 
act  was  that  which,  punished  espion- 
termlnals.   and   naval   magazines  had 
kct  was  passed. 


tran  sportation 


becaine 
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Tbe  art  of  sabotage  was  new  in  this  oovmtry.  Cooeress  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  seizure  of  enemy  ships  in  American  waters,  but 
ttxe  Germans  had  already  beaten  Congress  to  it  by  wrecitlng  the 
m&chinery  in  the  ships  aiKl  even  sinking  soom  of  th'>m. 

It  was  not  until  December  1917  tiiat  Congress  declwed  war  on 
Austria-Hungary,  alttkough  an  Austrian  Ambassador  had  been 
dismissed  as  early  as  1915  for  InsUgatlng  sabotage.  The  German 
Embassy  in  Washington  financed  conspirators  in  Paris,  one  at 
whom.  Bolo  Pasha,  was  captured  and  executed. 

President  Wilson's  theory  in  reoutlnlng  friendly  with  an  enemy 
was  tiiat  Austria-Hungary  was  secretly  trying  to  break  away  from 
Germany.  The  Austrian  Emperor  skillfully  oonvlnced  tx>th  WilscHi 
and  Lloyd  George  that  he  was  really  friendly,  and  it  was  not  until 
Austrian  and  German  Armies  befuddled  Italy  with  pacifist  propa- 
ganda and  then  smashed  the  Italian  Army  that  President  Wilson 
aslced  Congress  to  declare  Austria -Hungary  an  enemy.  But  even 
then  he  advised  Congress  that  the  United  States  had  no  real  quar- 
rel with  Austria-Hungary  and  did  not  intend  to  attack  her.  AU  be 
wanted  was  to  see  a  more  liberal  government  at  Vienna.  Austro- 
Hungarian  propaganda  and  duplicity  prolonged  the  war  at  least  a 
year. 

The  American  people  were  patriotic.  As  soon  as  war  was  de- 
clared there  was  a  demand  for  universal  service.  But  action  was 
delayed  for  a  couple  of  montljs  because  the  House  ciialnnan  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  happened  to  l>e  a  pacifist  who  re- 
fused to  sponsor  a  draft  bill.  Fortunately,  the  ranking  memlier  oa 
the  Republican  side  was  more  robust.  He  was  a  Jew.  bom  in  Ger- 
many. He  acted  for  the  committee  In  pushing  the  bUl  throtigh 
the  House,  and  It  becanie  a  law  June  6.  1917. 

After  the  war  President  Wilson  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  secret  treaties  anvong  the  AlHes,  providing 
for  their  mutual  distribution  of  German  colonies,  until  he  arrived 
in  Paris.  Then  he  found  that  all  the  spoils  were  aUotted.  leaving 
America  out.  and  that  tlaese  secret  treaties  were  sacred  otsUerations 
which  must  be  observed.  So  the  mandate  system  was  set  vip, 
wherebv  each  of  the  AUlt-s — except  Italy  and  Russia — received  wtiat 

had  been  promlfled.  The  colonies  were  made  safe  for  the  de- 
mocracies. 

NaturaUy.  such  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  can- 
not happen  again,  for  the  exceUent  reason  that  foreign  govem- 
ments  no  longer  make  secret  treaties — of  course  not.  There  te 
no  occasion  for  the  further  distribution  of  German  colonies  among 

select  democracies. 

This  American  bhmder  is  cited  merely  to  Illustrate  the  comic 
side  of  the  World  War.  and  not  as  an  experience  which  might  be 
valuable  in  the  next  war.  if  tal^en  to  heart. 

In  the  next  war  American  efficiency  must  be  the  rule.  It  is 
already   provided   for — all   that  is   necessary   is   the   abdication  of 

Congress.  A  bUl  has  been  carefully  drafted,  transferring  ail  needed 
powers  to  the  President.  Just  as  President  Wilson  proposed  in  1918. 
This  bill  has  been  prepared  by  military  and  naval  officers  who 
realize  only  too  keenly  that  clvU  rlgbts  and  peacetime  activltleB 
of  the  people  are  fatal  obstacles  to  efficiency. 

The  mobilization  of  the  American  people,  under  strict  regulation 
by  a  single  authority,  is  to  insure  successful  prosecution  of  the 
next  war.     The  blunders  and  flounderings  of  1917  and  1918  are  not 

to  be  repeated.  At  the  sound  of  the  war  trumpet  the  country  is  to 
be  transformed,  and  every  citizen  must  leam  tlie  goosestep  of 
discipline.  The  world  has  moved  since  1917.  American  experts 
have  learned  a  thing  or  two!  They  will  save  democracy  by  makiiig 
It  a  dictatorship. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Financial  Reforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  18.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHKK,  APRIL  13,  1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extaid  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Edward  C.  Eicher,  Commissioner, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  at  the  annual  dinner 
given  In  Wichita.  Kans,  on  April  13,  1939,  by  the  Jeffer- 
fionian  Club: 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  should  be  thankful  that.  In  today's  dark 
world,  we  in  America  can  still  meet  and  pay  tribute  to  Tliomas 
Jefferson,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  are  traveling  the  road 
which  he  laid  out  over  150  years  ago.  In  honoring  him,  we  honor 
ourselves,  for  no  people  covild  ask  for  greater  honor  ttian  to  live  in 
his  tradition  \mder  a  government  which  seelts  to  achieve  his 
Ideals.  And  ft  is  particularly  fitting  that  tonight  this  celebration 
T.yxxiv — ^App— 06 


should  be  held  on  the  soU  wliteli.  tn  1808.  became  part  at  our  «reat 
country  because  of  his  charartertstir  forestslit.  courage,  and  aCates- 
manshlp. 

Jefferson  has  been  properly  called  "the  most  consplctjous  of 
American  apostles  of  democracy."  His  principles  have  become  th« 
very  fouixlation  of  our  form  of  Kovrmment  and  the  basic  Ideals 
of  our  society.  He  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  posltiOKi — never- 
theless he  proclaimed  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  He  waa 
the  possessor  of  substantial  wealth  and  many  prl\'lleges.  yet  In- 
sisted that  all  men  -"are  endowed  by  their  Oeatxr  with  certam 
Inalienable  rlghta.  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  Consistently,  in  practice  and  in  theory,  be 
fought  the  spedal  privileges  sot^t  by  tliose  whoee  sole  claim  to 
extraordiiuu7  favor  was  the  accident  of  birth  or  the  uneamrd  spoils 
of  speculation.  He  denied  all  but  the  natural  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  achievement. 

It  is  only  normal  that  many  of  the  New  Deal  reforms  have  ttoeir 
rooU  in  Jefferson.  Tills  Is  the  party  of  Jefferson,  and  It  Is  his  party 
not  only  in  name  but  in  deed.  I  believe  It  to  be  particularly  appro- 
priate that  I  should  discuss  tonight  those  great  accompllsiiments  of 
the  New  Deal  that  are  embodied  in  the  tiiree  bade  statutes  wtiich 
the  Securities  and  Exciiange  Commission  admtnlstrrs.  My  discus- 
sion «-lll  demonstrate.  I  feel  oonfUlent.  tliat  although  revoluUonary 
ctianges  iiave  occurred  in  the  Aelds  of  business  and  finance  since 
Jeflerpon's  day.  these  three  statutes  are  soundly  based  upon  his 
philosophy. 

AU  three  of  tiiose  acts,  namely,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the 
Exchange  Act  of  1034.  and  the  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S5.  seek 
essentially  ttie  aame  objective.  That  objective  may  be  simply 
Stated  to  be  the  prevention  of  the  abuse  of  financial  power — to  help  ^ 

make  it  impossible  for  the  handful  at  people  who  possess  great 
power  in  the  financial  world  to  opprem  the  rest  of  us;  and  to  help 
bring  about  conditions  in  which  all  the  p>eaple  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  for  themselves  a  fair  measure  of  the  good  things 
of  life. 

This  is  an  effort  in  which  the  people  of  Kansas  played  a  pioneer 
part.  It  Is  with  83me  pleasure  that  I  recall  that  back  in  1811.  when 
eastern  promoters  were  swarming  through  the  Middle  West  unload- 
ing stocks  and  bonds  of  doubtful  value  upon  trusting  farm  folk, 
tlie  Kansas  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to  control  stock  fraud  and 
stock  swindling  in  the  State.  Thus,  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Kansas  became  the  first  to  adopt  a  "blue  sky'  law.     ToCay  nearly 

every  Slate  in  the  Union  has  a  "blue  sky"  law  of  on«  type  or  another, 
and  the  work  of  the  State  euforcetnent  agencies  cannot  be  too 

highly  praised. 

But  witb  the  growth  of  the  country  slnoe  1911  stock  fraud  and 
swindling  and  the  more  subtle  forms  of  financial  Juggling  became 
a  matter  of  nation.il  concern.  And  so  it  was  in  1SS3  that  Prr.sidc  nt 
Roosevelt  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  governing  the  sate 
of  securities.   I  give  you  the  Precktent's  own  worcb: 

"There  Is  •  •  •  an  obligation  upon  us  to  iitstst  that  every 
Issue  of  new  securities  to  be  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  shall  be 
accompanied  by  full  publicity  and  information,  and  that  no  essen- 
tially Important  element  attending  tl»e  issue  sbaU  be  concealtd 
from  the  buying  public. 

"This  proposal  adds  to  the  ancient  rule  of  caveat  emptor,  the 
further  doctrine  'let  the  seller  also  beware."  It  puts  the  burden 
of  tcUing  ttie  wbole  truth  on  tbe  seller.  It  shotold  give  Impetus  to 
honest  dealing  in  securities  and  thereby  bring  back  puMlo 
confidence." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"What  we  seek  is  a  return  to  a  dearer  imdersUnding  of  the 
ancient  truth  tiiat  those  who  manage  banks,  oorporations.  and 
other  agencies  handling  or  tislng  other  people's  money  are  trustees 
acting  for  others." 

To  accomplish  these  aims  of  the  President  the  acts  operate  in 
various  ways.  Hie  Securities  Act — the  "truth  about  seciffltlea" 
statute — requires  that  all  material  facts  be  fully  and  truthfully  dis- 
closed before  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  are  offered  for  sale 
In  Interstate  oommerce  or  by  use  of  the  mails.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  promoters  and  bankers  from  taking  money  from  investors 
on  the  basis  of  misleading  or  incomplete  disclosure.  It  requires 
that  persons  selling  securities  should  tell  the  people  Just  what 
they  are  offering,  so  that  an  informed  judgment  can  be  made  It 
outlaws  the  shell  game  and  tl^  well-known  sale  of  a  pig  In  a  poke. 

The  disclosure  reqtUred  by  the  Securities  Act  was  not  solely 
designed  to  protect  individual  investors  against  fraudulent  mlerep- 
rescntatlons  or  to  prevent  Individual  persons  from  prc^ting  as  a 
result  of  their  deceit.  To  be  sure,  that  Is  one  of  its  objectives,  and. 
proceeding  on  the  Jeffersonian  belief  that  people  are  endowed  wltji 
sense  enough  to  make  sound  Judgment.  It  required  that  investors 
he  supplied  with  complete  and  reliable  Inform atiosi  to  enable  them 
to  form  an  intelligent  independent  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  ot 
securities.  The  law  contemplates  ttiat,  with  the  aid  of  full  knowl- 
edge, investment  can  he.  as  it  should  be.  s  matter  of  private  choice 
of  the  investor  and  not  mertiy  a  form  of  tribute  paid  to  a  flnfincial 
oligarchy.  But  ti>e  act  has  a  much  broader  purpose  in  view — a 
basic  economic  function  that  is  of  tremendous  importance.  As  a 
matter  of  economic  theory,  the  growth  of  business  in  a  profit  sys- 
tem U  regulated  and  directed,  in  part,  by  the  wilUngneas  at  in- 
vestors to  I'iak  ttieir  funds  in  enterprises.  The  idea  is  that  ttie 
collective  Judgment  of  investors  as  to  wliether  It  is  profitable  to 
invest  funds  In  a  particular  enterprise  is  a  partial  check  upon  the 
de&irability  and  wisdom  of  this  enterprise,  and  thereby  contributes 
I  to  the  public  interest  which  Is  obvloiisly  best  served  by  suecescful 
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undertakings  If  Investors  buy  securities  without  exercising  any 
Judgment  as  to  the  merits  cf  the  business  upon  which  those  se- 
curities rest,  this  economic  function  Is  not  performed,  and  the  flow 
of  capital  to  business  to  that  extent  lacks  guidance  and  direction. 
Now.  If  investors  are  not  g^ven  full  information  about  the  company 
In  which  they  are  asked  to  invest  their  funds,  they  cannot  make 
the  business  and  economic  Judgment  which  is  necessary  if  this 
function  is  to  be  performed 

Prior  to  the  Securities  Act.  In  many  thousands  of  situations, 
material  facts  were  not  supplied  to  the  Investor.  His  purchase — 
and  the  purchases  of  all  Investors — In  such  cases  had  no  more 
economic  slgniflcance  than  if  they  were  betting  on  whether  the 
Treasury  receipts  In  the  Kingdom  of  Slam  would  Increase  or  de- 
crease. Failure  to  supply  such  Information  was.  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  mad  orgy  of  financing  which  took  place 
during  the  twenties  and  resulted  In  the  disastrous  overcapitaliza- 
tion of  many  business  entcrpri-scs.  The  Securities  Act,  by  forcing 
disclosure  of  all  material  facts,  makes  It  possible  for  investors  to 
exercise  this  intellleent  sort  of  Judgment  on  the  business  risks  and 
prospects  of  the  enterprise.  If  therefore  makes  it  possible  for  the 
flow  of  capital  to  be  guided,  by  the  collective  Judgment  of  In- 
vestors, Into  channels  where  it  can  be  used  with  profit,  not  only 
to  the  Individual  investor  but  to  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole.  I  repeat 
that  the  importance  of  this  function  can  hardly  be  overemphapized. 

But  disclosure  of  all  material  facts  when  securities  are  first  offered 
for  public  sale  is  not  enough.  Many  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
ruinou.s  collapses  of  individual  fortunes,  which  have  had  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  whole  Nation,  have  taken  place  because  of 
abuses  in  the  markets  wht  re  securities  are  lx)ught  and  sold.  The 
insider — the  officer  or  director  of  a  corporation  who  In  law  and 
good  morals  is  charged  with  a  duty  to  protect  his  stockholders — 
has  on  occasion  been  found  u.sing  his  advance  knowledge  of  its  busi- 
ness to  make  money  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of  those  stock- 
holders, by  buying  or  selling  securities  on  the  market;  men  com- 
prising the  Inner  circle  of  the  great  stock  exchanges,  the  pool 
operators,  and  the  speculators  have  all  manipulated  the  machinery 
of  trading  In  securities  to  make  private  fortunes  at  the  expanse 
of  other  people. 

No  one  has  more  vigorously  condemned  speculators  who  seek  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  citizens  In  disregard 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  fair  dealing  than  Jefferson.  His  historic 
controversy  with  Hamilton  over  fiscal  policy  was  In  large  measure 
due  to  his  antagonism  to  speculators.  He  believed  that  Hamilton's 
fiscal  program  was  designed  to  benefit  the  speculator,  or  at  least 
would  have  that  effect.  Their  fight  was  particularly  bitter  In  con- 
nection with  Hamilton's  proposal  to  redeem  at  its  face  value  the 
paper  money  issued  during  the  Revolution.  Most  of  this  money  had 
been  bought  up  by  speculators,  and  Jefferson  opposed  Hamilton's 
proprsal  because  It  meant  enriching  such  speculators  who  had 
contributed  nothing  to  the  national  welfare.  For  the  same  reason 
he  opposed  Hamilton's  program  for  the  assximptlon  of  the  State 
debts  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  It  was  clear  that  the  original 
lenders  to  the  States  had  sold  their  Stale  warrants  to  speculators  at 
low  prices.  Jefferson's  comment  upon  the  passage  of  the  assumption 
bill  was  that  "Twenty  million  has  been  thrown  In  as  pabulum  to 
the  stock-Jobbing  herd."  Today  history  concedes  that  he  spoke 
truly  when  he  said  that  the  assumption  of  State  debts  would  never 
have  been  ratified  if  the  men  who  profited  by  the  operation  had 
abstained  from  voting. 

The  opposition  to  speculation  expressed  by  Jefferson  is  not 
unusual.  The  masses  of  people,  from  Biblical  days  to  the  present. 
have  alwa3rs  resented  the  sharp  trader.  In  a  complex  Industrial 
economy  such  as  ours,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  sort  of  speculation  which  Is  to  be  condemned,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  honest  and  proper  trading  which  Is  an  essential 
part  of  our  economic  machinery.  Our  difficulties  and  disasters  In 
this  field  have  arisen  not  becaus.->  men  bought  and  sold  securities 
freely,  but  because  some  men  who  had  Inside  Information,  or  were 
In  a  position  to  make  the  rul?8  of  the  markets  to  suit  themselves,  or 
who  were  ruthless  and  reckless,  willfully  proceeded  to  deceive,  cheat, 
and  cuimaneuver  the  rest  of  us. 

it  is  to  stop  this  kind  of  speculation  that  the  second  basic  statute 
that  I  have  mentioned — the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934 — 
was  pa«.sed.  This  act  can  perhaps  best  be  thought  of  as  a  code  of 
fair  practice  for  the  stock  exchanges  and  securities  markets— a  set 
of  rules  designed  to  bring  about  equality  of  opportunity  and  fair 
dealing  for  all  who  aesire  to  buy  or  sell  and  to  prevent  undue 
•peculation 

Its  effect  is  not  merely  to  prevent  John  Doe  from  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  Richard  Roe.  The  practices  which  it  outlaws  have  a 
basic  effect  upon  our  entire  economy.  The  collapse  of  1929  Is  so 
fresh  In  our  minds  as  to  make  It  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  Its  causes.  Within  the  securities  field  methods 
were  prevalent  by  which  a  relatively  small  numt)er  of  persons  were 
trading  In  securities  in  a  way  that  destroyed  the  useful  economic 
function  of  this  process  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. As  a  congressional  Investigation  revealed,  this  uncontrolled 
■peculation  was  an  Important  cause  of  the  credit  inflation  which 
led  In  turn  to  the  panic  of  1929  President  Roosevelt,  responding 
to  the  well-nigh  unanimous  public  demand  for  Federal  control  over 
these  practices,  recommended  the  adoption  of  legislation  "for  the 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  operations  of  ex- 
changes dealing  In  securities  and  commodities,  for  the  protection 
Of  investors,  for  the  safeguarding  of  values,  and.  so  far  as  it  may 
be  poeslbie.  for  the  elimluatton  of  uuiiecessary,  unwise,  and  destrvic- 
ttv«  apeculaUoa." 


The  response  was  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  which 
created  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conxmisslon  and  gave  it  regu- 
latory powers  over  securities  transactions  and  over  national  securi- 
ties exchanges.  The  enactmert  of  this  legislation  symbolized  a 
triumph  of  the  people  over  tie  financial  operators  who  profited 
unfairly  at  the  expense  of  defenseless  investors.  Pool  operations, 
unrestricted  "margin"  transactl  )ns,  "wash  sales,"  and  similar  prac- 
tices were  put  imder  the  ban. 

Under  this  statute  great  progi  ess  has  been  made  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  In  c  operation  with  the  forward-looking 
members  of  the  financial  comnunlty,  toward  establishing  a  fair 
and  open  market  place  for  sa  urltles.  In  which  people  may  deal 
without  fear  of  trickery  or  dece  ptlon — and  In  which  prices  may  be 
established  by  economic  law  rather  than  by  the  manipulations  ot 
speculators.  The  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  the  Commis- 
sion or  for  the  security  traders  Most  of  the  dlfllctiltles  that  have 
arisen  have  been  worked  out  at  the  conference  table;  and  it  Is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rul< .  for  either  party  to  disregard  this 
sen.sible  and  intelligent  methoc  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  objectives  of  the  financial  groups.  Indeed,  the 
dominant  groups  In  the  exchar  ges  seem  to  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  their  activities  are  approp  riate  matters  for  public  regulation. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  cei  tain  that  neither  the  Government 
authorities  nor  public  opinion  will  tolerate  any  attempt,  however 
subtle,  to  Impair  the  effective:  less  of  this  regulation.  Pools  and 
other  devices  by  which  the  pu  illc  Is  Induced  tp  hold  the  bag  for 
clever  manipulators  will  no  Ion  ;er  menace  the  security  of  Investors 
and  the  soundness  of  our  econc  my. 

These  two  statutes,  the  Secui  itles  Act  and  the  Exchange  Act.  will 
not  of  themselves  assure  the  solvency  and  efficient  operation  of 
business.  Business  and  econoi  nlc  factors,  beyond  the  purview  of 
those  statutes,  must  determln  ;  whether  our  industries  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  are  effli  lent,  solvent,  and  successful.  The 
purpose  of  these  acts  In  this  respect  is  merely  to  regulate  the 
financial  machinery  so  that  it  m  ill  not  operate  as  a  cancerous  growth 
on  business.  It  is  only  In  con  lectlon  with  public-utility  holding- 
company  systems  that  Congress  has  vested  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  a  mej  sure  of  power  over  the  fundamental 
economics  of  any  branch  of  bu  slness. 

These  public-utility  systems  jre  of  peculiar  public  concern.  The 
law  has  long  placed  gas  and  el  'Ctrlc  companies  in  a  separate  cate- 
gory because  of  their  Intimate  effect  upon  the  life  and  well-being 
of  all  the  people  and  because  a  '.  their  pectUlarly  monopolistic  char- 
acteristics. For  many  years  t  ley  have  been  subjected  to  a  large 
degree  of  regulation  by  State  and  local  governments.  In  many 
States  the  rates  they  may  cha'ge  and  the  services  they  may  per- 
form are  controlled  by  agencies  of  the  local  government,  and  the 
securities  that  they  may  issue  must  be  approved  by  such  agencies. 

This  regulation,  however,  was  to  a  large  degree  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  variety  of  factors.  Chief  imong  these  factors  was  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations  which  th  'mselves  sold  neither  gas  nor  elec- 
tricity, nor  any  other  commod  ty.  but  which  bought  securities  of 
scattered  operating  companies  with  money  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  their  own  securities.  1  hese  companies,  generally  speaking, 
were  not  subject  to  regulation,  and  by  a  variety  of  practices  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  they  virtually  nullified  the  regula- 
tion of  operating  companies'  ra  tes  and  securities  by  State  agencies. 
More  than  that,  they  became  t-emendous  engines  of  economic  and 
financial  power.  A  single  Indii  idual,  like  Insull,  using  these  hold- 
ing companies,  could  buy  up  o  ontrol  of  dozens  of  electric  and  gas 
companies  and  thus  vitally  aff  !Ct  the  lives  and  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  people;  and  he  could  ol  >taln  this  enormous  power  by  means 
of  money  that  he  got  from  the  public  at  large.  He  might  not  have 
one  cent  of  his  own  money  In  he  enterprises,  but  he  could  control 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capita]  and  draw  off  milliona  in  profits  for 
himself. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Idea  of  tl  e  extent  to  which  power  and  wealth 
have  been  conc?ntrated  by  means  of  the  holding -company  device 
In  this  field.  The  five  largest  public-utility  holding  corporations 
together  show  consolidated  ass<  ts  of  more  than  $7,000,000,000.  One 
holding  company  alone — the  E  ectrlc  Bond  &  Share  Co. — has  con- 
solidated assets  of  $2.600.000.1 00;  North  American  Co.  has  over 
tl. 200 .000.000  of  consolidated  assets;  and  three  other  holding  com- 
panies each   have  more  than  )  1.000,000.000  of  consolidated   assets. 

When  you  remember  that  i  ach  of  these  companies  is  run  by 
mortal  men,  with  human  fall:  ogs,  that  each  has  one  man  as  its 
president  and  a  few  men  as  din  ctors,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we 
face  an  appalling  situation.  S  >  much  wealth  simply  cannot  safely 
be  placed  in  the  control  of  a  f (  w  men — particularly  In  an  Industry 
which  vitally  and  directly  affei  :t  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
this  Nation.  This  state  of  aff  ilrs  has  been  appropriately  called  a 
"form  of  private  socialism,  in:  mical  to  the  Institutions  of  a  free 
people." 

More  than  this,  recent  histoi  f  shows  that  this  power  can  be  and 
has  been  abused.  Corporation  has  been  pyramided  upon  coipora- 
tlon;  millions  of  dollars  of  ha  ding-company  securities  have  been 
sold  to  the  public  that  are  w  thout  any  substantial  basis  in  the 
assets  or  earnings  of  the  issui  ag  corporations;  exorbitant  charges 
have  been  made  for  so-called  services  rendered  by  the  holding- 
company  systems  to  operatln  5  companies;  overloaded  corporate 
structtires  have  restolted  In  exc  jsslve  rates  to  the  millions  of  fami- 
lies that  use  gas  and  electrlclt  7:  and  the  concentration  of  control 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  civer  properties  scattered  all  over  the 
country  has  resulted  In  Incfflcimcy,  waste,  and  a  form  of  absentee 
landlordshlp  which  Involves  many  of  the  hateful  aspects  at 
feudal!  .sm. 
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All  of  tJieee  things  the  Holding  Company  Act  seeks  to  correct.  It 
provides  machinery  whereby  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Ccm- 
misslon  can  prevent  excessive  and  unwise  issues  of  securities;  reg- 
ulate charges  for  engineering,  accounting,  and  other  services:  con- 
trol the  dealings  between  companies  In  the  same  holding -company 
system;  simplify  the  crazy  pyramids  of  these  systems  and  bring 
order  and  sense  to  the  complex  corporate  structures;  and  compel 
holding  companies  to  give  up  control  over  empires  which  are  so 
large  as  to  constitute  a  public  menace  and  that  are  so  scattered 
as  to  be  inelBclent,  wasteful,  and  anarchistic. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  do  more  than  mention  these  provisions 
of  the  act.  In  my  opinion  this  statute  Is  one  of  the  most  precious 
achievements  of  this  administration.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a 
part  in  its  drafting  and  enactment  Into  law  while  I  was  In  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  glad  that  I  ikjw  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  its  administration  as  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  personal  allusions  1  have  Just  made  brltig  to  mind  the 
strenuous  fieht  that  was  waged  in  1935  by  special  Interests  to 
defeat  the  Holding  Company  Act  in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 
The  interests  won  the  first  round  In  June,  but  the  Senate  Investi- 
gation of  lobbying  activities  conducted  by  Senator  (now  Justice) 
Black  during  the  summer  caused  enough  misled  Congressmen  to 
see  the  light  so  that  the  bill  t>ecame  law  In  August. 

Among  the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage  was  your  own  Congressman,  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Houston.  Net  the  least  of  my  satisfactions  in  being  with  you  to- 
night Is  the  opportunity  It  gives  me  to  meet  face  to  face  so  many 
of  Jack  Houston's  home  folks  In  the  district  that  he  represents 
with  such  great  distinction  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  shall  carry 
through  life  the  delightful  recollections  of  oiu-  happy  and,  to  me. 
helpful  associations  throueh  the  years  that  I  served  with  him  as 
a  fellcw  Member  of  the  House.  This  progressive  and  discriminat- 
ing congressional  district  will,  I  am  sure,  keep  him  at  his  post  as 
long  as  he  can  be  persuaded  to  stay,  to  continue  as  the  worthy 
successor  cf  that  other  distinguished  sen  cf  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Ayres.  with  whom  I  also  served  In  the  Hotise,  and  whom 
1  am  also  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

To  return  from  mv  dlgres."5lon.  permit  me  now  to  consider  one 
aspect  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  that  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  comment  upon  at  greater  length,  since  It  is  so  closely 
allied  to  the  basic  phUoscphy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves, 
and  a  firm  distrust  of  financial  institutions  which  were  so  power- 
ful as  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  theUr 
own  destinies.  You  will  recall  his  great  fight  upon  the  first  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  -He  fought  this  proposal  because  he  believed 
that  the  bank  would  become  an  instrument  by  which  the  moneyed 
Interests  could  exercise  an  unhealthy  Influence  over  the  Government. 
The  danger  he  feared,  namely,  that  execesslveiy  large  and  power- 
ful financial  agencies  (of  which  some  of  the  public  utility  holding 
companies  are  examples)  can  exercise  excessive  Influence  upon  our 
governments.  Is  much  more  serious  today  than  It  was  In  Jefferson's 
time.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  In  some  SUtes  the  great  holding 
companies  have  in  the  past  poured  millions  of  dollars  of  money, 
obtained  from  the  people  through  charges  for  electricity  and  gas. 
into  propaganda  and  political  campaigns.  These  and  many  simi- 
lar facts  were  developed  at  length  in  the  notable  Investigation  of 
public  utilities  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of 
which  your  own  Eiily  Ayrts  la  a  valued  member. 

Jefferson  saw  that  the  best  answer  to  this  problem  was  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  people  to  govern  themselves  and  to  control  their 
o\nn  Institutions.  Tliis  cannot  be  done,  of  course.  If  private  insti- 
tutions are  more  powerful  than  the  people  themselves  or  the 
people's  government.  And  unquestionably  the  great  public-utility 
holding  companies  have  in  the  past  been  in  this  category  both 
politicallv  and  financially. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  gives  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  this  Intolerable  situation. 
It  Is  designed  to  make  our  public  utilities,  under  private  ownership, 
more  responsive  to  the  Interests  and  needs  of  consumers  and  in- 
vestors and  to  save  the  Industry  Itself  from  the  ruin  to  wfclch  a  few 
financial  wizards  were  fast  carrying  It.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the 
control  over  local  companies — which  enter  virtually  every  home  in 
every  city  and  village — to  be  exercised  by  the  people  through  their 
local  governments.  It  requires  that  every  holding  company  restrict 
Its  operations  to  a  single  area  or  region  which  is  not  so  large  as  to 
Impair  the  advantages  of  localized  management,  efficient  operation, 
or  the  effectiveness  of  regulation.  ^  ,     ^ 

These  simple  words — localized  management,  efficient  cperatlon, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  regulation — are.  In  my  opinion,  a  new 
charter  of  democracy  for  the  people  of  this  country.  They  are  of 
tremendous  signlflcance  as  applied  to  the  vital  electric  and  gas 
Industries,  which  are  literally  the  nervous  system  of  our  national 
economy.  But,  more  than  that,  I  believe  they  point  the  way  to  a 
greater  healthier,  and  more  stable  America  of  tomorrow. 

America  must  move  forward;  and  the  emphasis  upon  the  breaking 
up  of  feudalistic  financial  empires  and  upon  the  strengtnen'.ng  of 
regional  businesses  and  regional  financial  control,  which  is  found  in 
the  Holding  Company  Act.  points  the  road  along  which  wc  may 
travel  with  profit.  Too  long  has  this  section  of  the  country— the  far 
West  and  the  South— been  bound  to  the  great  financial  centers  cf 
the  East  by  the  Interwoven  golden  threads  of  remote  but  effecUve 
control  Too  long  have  the  C£sential  Industries  of  these  regions 
been  In  bondage  to  the  financial  centers  of  the  country  _  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  unsympathetic  admlnMratlon  which  ftlwayi  ac- 


companies absentee  rule  and  the  slow  starvatlMl  wbJeto  •Iways 
occurs  under  the  typical  absentee  landlord  who  feels  no  aMlS*lion» 
to  or  dependence  upon  his  tenants.  ' 

Under  the  Icaderkhsp  of  William  O.  Douglas,  who  next  Mczulay 
lays  down  the  chairmanship  of  our  OotnmUsion  and  takes  hu  seat 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ilie  Stcurtties  and  Excban^ 
Oaounlaslan  has  made  a  beginning,  within  the  luurow  scope  of  its 
powers,  on  the  task  of  reglonalUlng  and  locallaing  the  NaUonIi 
flnanclal  machinery.  In  this.  I  am  happy  to  a^y.  we  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  by  progressive  leaders  of  industry  and  finance 
who  are  Kinccrely  concerned  over  the  necessity  for  putting  our 
businesii  and  flnanclal  house  in  order.  We  have  encouraged  regional 
and  local  markets  for  securities;  we  have  started  a  study  of  the 
financial  needs  of  small  business  aiKl  of  ways  and  means  to  meet 
thoee  needis;  we  have  attempted  to  standardise  and  simplify  our 
regulatory  duties  under  the  statutes  so  as  to  facilitate  the  issue 
and  sale  of  small  amounts  of  securities  to  obtain  capital  for 
smaU  enterprises;  and  under  the  Holding  CXimpany  Act  a  variety  of 
measures  have  been  taken— in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
described — that  are  designed  to  encourage  local  parUclpaUon  In 
the  profits  and  control  of  local  business.  Thu  ta,  of  course,  a  bare 
beginning  on  a  problem  which  has  been  too  long  neglected  and 
which  now  imperiously  demands  solution. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Securities  and 
ExchatTge  Commission  upon  which  I  wish  to  comment.  Jefferson 
wrote:  "The  execution  of  the  laws  Is  more  Iniportant  than  the 
making  of  them."  If  that  was  true  as  to  the  laws  that  were  in 
foroe  in  Jefferson's  day.  It  is  particularly  true  of  the  administration 
of  those  unavoidably  complex  and  technical  laws  that  Congress  has 
entrusted  to  our  Commis-slon.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  like  many  slmUar 
agencies,  has  been  given  the  power  to  determine  whether  or  not 
certain  activities  should  be  permitted  or  proscribed,  and  under 
vrhat  circumstances  others  may  t*  conducted  Such  authority  was 
necersarily  conferred  upon  the  Commission  in  order  that  It  might 
adequately  ccpe  In  the  public  interest  with  the  Intricacies  of  ex- 
panding business  activities  that  are  Nation-wide  in  their  Impacts 
and  therefore  beyond  the  control  of  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Administrative  adjudication  is  flexible  and  pliable.  The  admin- 
istrative agency  Is  the  mechanism  by  which  a  responsive  govern- 
ment works  responsibly:  a  means  by  which  informed  Judgments 
may  be  made  on  a  mtoltitude  of  technical  problems  that  are  vital 
to  the  public  Interest.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  exercise 
the  workaday  powers  of  government  by  any  other  m°ans.  And 
administrative  agencies  have  creditably  borne  their  responslblUty. 
Administrative  agencies  have  been  critically  Judged  and.  in  Impar- 
tial quarters,  have  been  found  not  wanting.  

In  the  heat  of  political  debate  these  great  nonpolltlcal  reforms 
of  the  New  Deal  are  often  forgotten.     They  are  overlooked  sunply 
because  they  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate^ — because  they  are 
accepted    almo«»t   unanimously      With    charsctertrtJc    cotirage    and 
sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  President   Rooeevelt  drove 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  flnanclal  evils.    He  colled  for  and  ob- 
tained laws  governing  the  activities  of  those  who  desrcratp  the 
temple  of   democracy   vrtth   dishonest   flnanclal   schemes     He    in- 
sisted that  in  their  dealings  they  be  governed  by  old-fa^hloned. 
simple  standards  of  honerty  and  fair  play.     He  demanded  that  the 
control  over  the  Nation  by  a  handful  of  powerful  and  selfish  men 
in  the  East  be  broken.    What  he  has  accomplished  here  Is  a  monu- 
ment which  will  long  stand  as  another  great  memorial  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  real   brand  of  Jeffersonlan   democrecy   In   this  country. 
It  Is  in  the  best  American  tradition.     It  is  in  the  best  Jefferronlan 
tradition      It  Is  in  the  best  Roosevelt  tradition.     Without  Roose- 
velt   and  without  ruch  other  far-seeing  liberals  as  Jack  Houston. 
Billy  Avres.  George  McGlll,  Ed  Patterson,  Randolph  CarpentCT.  and 
Katherine  McCarthy,  that  Kansas  has  contributed  to  our  national 
ccuncils,  the  program  would  not  have  been  poerWe.     M^st  of  the 
bills  were  enacted  Into  law  over  strenuous  opposition  fn»m  vested 
Interests  which  always  resist  every  effort  to  suppress  monopolistic 
sctlvltles  or  to  deprive  them  of  valuable  franchlees  for  exploitation. 
These  measures  are  all  necc^ary  to  preserve  the  capitalistic  system 
for  the  common  good  and  to  prevent  its  destruction.   In  that  wnae. 

I  snv  that  they  are  truly  and  genuinely  conservative.  

How  much  governmental  intervention  there  must  be  In  the  process 
of  translating  these  laws  into  action  that  will  effectively  "•pronaote 
the  general  welfare"  depends  upon  indxistry.  In  this  connection  I 
quote  a  pertinent  paragraph  from  an  address  delivered  by  Chauman 
(now  Justice)  Douplas  a  year  ago: 

'  "The  social  and  economic  objectives  which  will  be  won  tn  thu 
country  have  been  clearly  defined  by  the  admlnlstretlon.  If  Indus- 
try regulates  Itself  in  accordance  with  these  standards,  there  will 
be  no  need  or  excuse  for  prodding  from  Government.  If  Industry — 
whether  It  be  an  exchange  on  the  one  hand  or  a  utility  company 
on  the  other— will  work  with  the  law  rather  than  around  It.  setting 
the  pace  in  tune  with  the  national  will,  as  deflned  by  the  legUlatlon. 
it  will  produce  results  which  will  make  It  necessary  for  Oovemment 
to  act  only  in  a  residual  role. 

"I  know  that  there  are  sufficient  brains,  courage,  and  Integrity  In 
bustneat  to  do  this.  Thoee  who  made  Industrial  America  can  pro- 
vide anew  a  leadership  under  this  new  social  contract.  They  will 
find  coopcraUon  in  those  terms  in  Washington.  Tbey  wiu  find  fair- 
ness. Intelligence,  and  tolerance,  and  genuine  asststsncs  in  aolvlag 
their  problems,  n  they  wlD  reoognlze  and  aoocfift  the  new  sodsl 
contract  which  the  times  and  the  aflairs  of  men  have  written  ana 
Which  this  admliiifitraUon  hajt  articulated,  thej  will  find  that  tbey 
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am  assume  a  real  position  of  leadership  and  proceed  under  their 
S^/^^e  ^wer  ^out  pushing  and  prodding  by  ^\^^^^^ 
Before  I  conclude,  may  I  refer  to  the  comment  too  often  made 
th!f  ??oii  Jeffeii>n  opposed  change  and  the  expansion  of  gov- 
emmental  regulation.  I  think  it  Is  tlnve  that  this  °°"°n  J^,  ~^; 
%?^  If  uTs  true  that  Jefferson  affirmed  his  be  lef  that  the 
gm-emment  which  governs  least  governs  best.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  lived  to  decry  It.  ,    .     ,     ^..,      „>,„ 

It  18  utterly  superficial  to  appraise  Jefferson's  political  philosophy 
as  expressed  in  his  early  writings,  apart  from  the  Insi't^tlons  of  his 
time  His  was  essentially  an  agrarian  outlook.  Jefferson  thought 
in  terms  of  Individuals,  families,  and  smaU  communities,  quietly 
managing  their  own  affairs.  In  1816  he  wrote  to  a  friend  reafflnning 
his  basic  faith  in  the  citizenry  and  its  abUlty  to  govern  ^^  ^ 
same  time,  he  acknowledged  that  the  government  which  he  had 
envisioned  In  his  early  youth  was  necessarily  "a  government  re- 
Btralned  to  very  narrow  limits  of  space  and  population. 

Because  Jefferson  deemed  it  the  duty  of  government  to  Promote 
the  welfare  of  the  man.  he  knew  that  democracy  would  not  work 
unless  it  accepted  the  principles  of  change.  Shortly  ^^°'^^^°^' 
came  President.  Jefferson  expressed  his  impatience  with  those  who 
•nook  backward  Instead  of  forward  •  •  •  and  recur  to  the 
»nnals  of  our  ancestors  for  what  la  most  perfect  In  govermnent. 

And  later  he  wrote:  .  .».    „  ♦.„„ 

•The  idea  that  Institutions  established  for  the  use  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  touched  noi  modified,  even  f)  make  them  answer  their 
end  because  of  the  rights  gratuitously  sipposed  in  those  employed 
to  manage  them  in  trust  for  the  public  may.  perhaps,  be  a  salutarr 
provision  against  the  abuses  of  a  monarch,  but  it  Is  most  absurd 
against  the  Nation  itself."  ..     ^      , 

The  powers  which  Jefferson  during  his  long  years  of  strugjjle 
against  tyranny   and  privilege  thought  should   alone  properly  be 
entrusted  to  government  proved  inadequate  when  he  became  the 
responelble  head  of  the  Nation.     And   It  Is  a  credit  to  him  as  a 
thinker  that   he   saw   so   many   of   the   weaknesses   In  his   earlier 
opinions  and  modified  his  views  as  he  realized  their  deficiencies. 
M  an  outstanding  advocate  of  "free  commerce  with  aU  nations, 
political  connections  with  none."  he  later  sponsored  t^e^^^P^^^Z 
tlon   of   an   embargo:    as   an   outstanding  opponent   of   the   First 
United  States  Bank  he  is  reported  to  have  urged  his  party  to  sup- 
port the  creation  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  as 
an  advocate  of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  he  was  pre- 
pared to  Ignore  his  earlier  ideas  in  order  to  Jvistlfy  his  purchase  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory.    Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  JeQer- 
eon  took  a  broad  view  of  the  Constitution   in  practice.     We  are 
now  not  concerned  with  pushing  forward  our  geographical  fron- 
^  tiers  as  was  Jefferson  and  his  age.  but  we  are  still  concerned— 
Indeed,  we  are  greatly  concerned — with  adapting  our  laws,  habits, 
and  institutions  so  as  to  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind  and  to  destroy 
Its  bondage  to  privilege. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  less  than  a  decade  after  his.  retire- 
ment from  public  life  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 

•Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence 
and  deem  them  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant— too  sacred  to  be 
touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom 
more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amend- 
ment I  knew  that  age  well:  I  belonged  to  it  and  labored  with  it. 
It  deserved  well  of  Its  country.  It  was  very  like  the  present,  but 
"  Without  the  experience  of  the  present;  and  40  years  of  experience 
In  government  is  worth  a  century  of  book  reading;  and  this  they 
would  say  themselves  were  they  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes 
In  laws  and  constitutions.  I  think  moderate  Imperfections  had 
better  be  txime  with,  because,  when  once  known,  we  accommodate 
ourselves  to  them  and  find  practical  means  of  correcting  their  111 
effects.  But  I  know  also  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  htiman  mind.  As  that  becomes 
more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made. 
new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still 
the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy.  as  civilized  society  to 
remain  ever  under  tlie  regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors." 
Jefferson  lived  too  early  to  visualize  clearly  the  industrialism 
which  began  to  appear  on  the  horizon  In  his  later  years,  but  he 
-  was  conscious  of  Its  coming.  By  1816  he  was  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  agricultural  society  of  his  day  was  yielding  its 
supremacy  and  that  a  place  miist  be  made  for  industrialization 
In  the  Nation  By  that  time  his  party  had  moved  far  on  the 
road  toward  nationalism.  Sentimentally.  Jefferson  could  only 
regret  this  trend,  but.  as  a  wise  and  understanding  statesman, 
the  aged  leader  looked  down  from  his  Virginia  mountalntop  not 
disapprovingly. 

Jefferson,  accordingly,  if  he  were  to  apply  the  talents  of  his  states- 
man.shlp  to  the  solution  of  todays  pressing  problems,  would  cer- 
tainly stress  the  need  for  greater  buying  power  in  the  masses  of  our 
citizens  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  deficiency  in 
such  mass  buying  power  is  at  least  one  (and  probably  the  most 
Important)  of  those  business  and  economic  factors  that  are  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  Securities  Act  and  the  Exchange  Act.  and  that, 
as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  can  alone  determine  whether  our  in- 
dustries and  mercantile  establishments  are  efficient,  solvent,  and 
successful.  I  speak  of  the  subject  here  not  as  an  S.  E.  C.  Commis- 
sioner but  as  a  middle  westerner  to  whom  these  problems  have 
tremendous  slgnlflcanoe. 


As  a  practical  matter,  the  wo-d  "masses"  Is  synonymous  wlththe 
farmer  and  the  laboring  man.  They  are  the  two  l^gs  of  om  great 
•Sonomic  man."  and  unless  brth  legs  are  strong  and  healthy  he 
c^not  stand  erect.  And  this  h  e  must  be  able  to  do  else  our  profit 
^tem  will  not  survive.  Nor  <an  we  expect  the  return  of  normal 
rpptnnlovment  unless  he  does  stand  erect. 

:?SeSeri<T  importance  ol  workers  in  agriculture  and  workers 
in  todustry  In  our  papulation  I;  so  great  that  they  are  unquestion- 
ably the  key  to  normal  reemployment.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  reciprocal  capacity  to  consume  one  another s  products^  In 
Jefferson  s  time  AiAertcan  agriculture  bartered  Its  stirpes  products 
fCM-  industrial  goods  from  Evuope.  I  say  "bartered,  because  there 
were  then  no  appreciable  tarllfs  or  other  a^tiflf'^l  taposltlons  to 
Interfere  with  fair  exchange.  '  Tiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these 
times  Jefferson  would  be  the  drst  to  recognize  the  unbalance  that 
exists  as  a  result  of  the  progressive  shrinkage  In  the  comparative 
exchange  value  of  the  money  return,  both  gross  and  per  capita,  that 
now  for  almost  two  decades  hiks  been  occurring  In  agriculture  and 
only  to  a  lesser  degree  In  labor, 

Knowing  these  things,  our  C  overnment  seeks  to  achieve  a  larger 
Income  for  both  these  basic  sconomic  groups  by  protecting  the 
farmer  from  surplus-glutted  n  arkets  and  by  helping  labor  to  pro- 


tect  itself  from  labor  surplus 
sound  and  lasting  prosperity 


National  welfare  requires — in  fact, 

«.^x.^  »x.«  .-, e,  *- r- --.  fc-equires— that  the  farmer  receive  a 

reasonable  profit  over  his  costs  of  production  and  that  the  wages 
of  labor  be  maintained. 

A  government  which  had  a  rarm  program  and  no  labor  program 
wotUd  be  as  hopelessly  lopside  1  as  one  which  had  a  labor  program 
and  no  farm  program.  A  wige  earner  who  carmot  earn  a  fair 
wage  can  never  pay  a  fair  prii  ;e  for  his  goods,  nor  can  he  consiune 
a  fair  amount.  A  farmer  wha  cannot  sell  his  products  at  a  fair 
price  and  in  fair  volume  can  never  constune  the  products  of  in- 


labor  are  the  Siamese  twins  of  our 
capitalistic  economy.  They  ciinnot  live  alone.  They  cannot  move 
in  different  directions.  Jeffera  an  saw  this  at  the  begiiming.  Roose- 
velt sees  it  now. 

Today — thanks  to  a  goveriu:  lent  that  stands  ready  and  willing  to 
help  both  labor  and  agrictilttre  to  attain  a  healthy  balance — they 
each  have  a  great  opportunity  Labor  can  Increase  its  annual  wage 
level,  establish  a  true  partnership  with  Industry,  and.  with  the 
farmer  as  an  ally,  can  becon  e  a  powerfully  constructive  force  In 


dustrial  labor.     Farmers  and 


our  national  economy. 

If,   therefore,    in   the   light 


cepts  contain  no  comfort  for 


conservation  by  "holding  fas' 
teachings  insist  upon  human 
such  values  are  forgotten  oi 
he  has  never  been  a  favorite 


breath    were 

has   passed    from    the    earth 

They  are  still  true  and  thej 


men  s^aU  yearn  for  peace  at  d  freedom. 


W.  P, 


HON 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


xi  i,«citriv,i.=.  .la  ..^.c  ..6"v  of  our  expanded  industrialism,  one 
would  speak  with  that  klnc  of  unenlightened  literalism  which 
Is  always  inaccurate,  it  mlghi  be  said  that  we  can  have  no  Jeffer- 
n  democracy  because  we  no  longer  have  a  Jeffersonlan  coun- 
try But  his  statements  on  the  essential  ends  of  government 
have  never  been  successful  y  challenged.  Certainly  it  carmot 
be  gainsaid  that  in  any  age,  hose  who  are  beneficiaries  of  an  un- 
just economic  and  social  or<  er  would  do  well  to  keep  his  phil- 
osophy m  the  background.  While  conservative  in  the  highest 
and   truest — the   most   altruli  tic    and   democratic — sense,    his   pre- 


v,cHw.  ,,^^w.,»*^  x^w  ^« I  the  stand-patter  or  the  reactionary. 

Rather  his  was  the  conservatism  that  stems  from  the  admonition 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  "prove  all  things"  and  then  to  practice 

-   ^  to  that  which  is  good."     Jefferson's 

values  and  call  for  change  whenever 

disregarded.     It   is   no   wonder   that 

of  the  money  changers  and  that  the 

unfortunate  have  ever  regar  led  him  as  their  champion. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  wh  ispered  words  of  John  Adams'  falling 

"Thomas   Jefferson   still   lives."     Thomas   Jefferson 

but    John    Adams'    words    were    true. 

will  continue  to  be  true  so  long  as 


A.  Pressure 


EXTENSiqN  OF  REMARKS 

or 


ROBlERT  A.  GRANT 

INDIANA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuescUh/.  April  18, 1939 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indian!.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
now  appropriated  an  a<  ditional  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
W.  P.  A.  for  the  present  iscal  year.  When  this  is  added  to 
the  original  appropriation  for  this  agency  of  $1,425,000,000 
and  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  of  $725,000,000,  passed 
by  the  present  Congress  m  its  early  days,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  total  appropriation  tf  two  and  one-fourth  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  Works  Prowess  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939.  This  is  impor  ant  to  keep  in  mind  not  alone  for 
the  staggering  sum  that  it  represents  but  to  bring  us  to  a 
realization  that  after  6  years  of  priming  the  pump  with  its 
constant  approach  towar    national  bankruptcy,  we  still  have 
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some  11,000.000  or  more  tmemployed,  and  business  threat- 
ened by  confiscatory  taxation  and  hesitant  to  go  ahead. 
These  facts  should  give  us  all  cause  fcr  much  concern. 

Will  the  administration  work  with  Congress  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  make  the  present  appropriation  reach  as  far  sis  pos- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  those  people  for  whom  It  was  intended, 
or  will  it  carry  on  its  policy  of  unconcern  in  its  effort  to  prove 
to  the  country  that  its  original  estimates  were  right  and  that 
Congress  was  wrong?  Would  the  administration  rather  win 
an  argument  than  make  a  real  attempt  to  cut  out  waste  In 
the  administration  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

The  problems  that  we  have  before  us  do  not  revolve  about 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  these  people  actually  in 
need  shall  be  given  aid.  All  are  agreed  on  that.  The  ques- 
tion is.  rather.  Shall  we  continue  to  pile  up  an  ever-increasing 
national  debt  to  burden  our  children  and  their  children  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  6  years  of  experimentation  have  shouTi 
Its  futility?  The  question  is  whether  we  shall  continue  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
face  of  generally  accepted  facts  of  waste,  extravagance,  and 
partisanship  in  Its  administration. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Investigation  that  is  now  under 
way  by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  will  make  it  possible 
to  enact  remedial  legislation  to  cure  these  glaring  evils. 

In  my  home  city  of  South  Bend,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortimate  in  having  a  township  trustee  who  is  taking  it  upon 
himself  to  make  a  case-by-case  investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployees to  determine  those  not  actually  in  need.  Already  the 
investigation  has  made  some  startling  disclosures.  This  in- 
vestigation should  have  been  made  long  ago  by  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  W.  P.  A.  itself.  It  is  now  long  past  due,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  report  that  there  are  those  in  public 
office  who  are  anxious  to  correct  the  evils  that  exist  in  the 
administration  of  this  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  are  those  on  the  rolls 
who  are  not  entitled  to  such  assistance,  I  submit  that  some 
effort  should  long  since  have  been  made  to  effect  economies 
and  to  reduce  wastes  in  administration.  It  was  shown  in 
the  hearings  in  the  last  deficiency  appropriation  that  for 
the  month  of  January  1939  W.  P.  A.  spent  $150,174.22  for 
communications  and  $488,929.62  for  travel  and  subsistence. 
If  this  agency  has  any  concern  for  the  taxpayers  of  America 
or  for  the  solvency  of  cur  Federal  Goverr.ment,  what  reason- 
able excuse  could  be  given  for  such  excessive  expenditures? 
In  the  name  of  justice  to  the  American  people  of  this  and 
the  next  generation,  it  is  high  time  that  we  called  a  halt  to 
such  waste  and  extravagance. 

It  was  also  shc^-n  in  the  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  a 
6-mcnth  period  W.  P.  A.  carried  on  its  Federal  art  projects 
at  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  $19,000,000,  and  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  is  nearing  completion  of  a  building  on  the  site  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  that  will  cost  approximately  $250.- 
000,  such  building  to  b3  used  to  exhibit  the  glories  of 
W.  P.  A.  to  the  world.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  abiding  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  in  their  unfortvmate  brethren 
to  the  wholly  imwarranted  and  imjustiflable  promotion  of 
theatrical  projects  and  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
building  that  is  proposed  to  be  donated  to  the  city  of  New 
York  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  imfortvmate  people  on  W.  P.  A.  who, 
as  victims  of  the  world  conditions  in  the  early  thirties  were 
unable  to  carry  on,  do  not  want  W.  P.  A.  jobs  but  rather  want 
real  jobs  at  real  wages.  T^y  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  program  holds  out  nothing 
secure  for  them  in  the  future.  The  security  that  they  want 
comes  from  an  opportunity  to  work,  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  to  coUege,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  a  manner 
that  they  as  American  citizens  are  Justly  entitled.  They 
realize,  more  and  more  every  day,  that  this  cannot  and  u-ill 
not  come  under  a  conUnuation  of  the  present  program  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  uncertainty. 

A  few  days  ago  Elliott  Roosevelt,  second  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  quoted  by  the  newspapers  as  saying: 

The  pump-prlmlng  theory  was  an  abortive  means  to  an  end— a 
hlt-or-miss  program.     The  New  Deal  planners  seem  to  have  over- 


looked the  futvlamental  fact  that  without  healthy  oQaapetltion  and 
adequate  returns  there  can  be  no  healthy  trade. 

The  jol>s  in  private  industry  that  these  people  want  cannot 
come  until  this  "healthy  trade"  is  returned. 

The  President,  speaking  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  19,  18SS. 
said: 

I  regard  reduction  In  Federal  spending  as  the  most  direct  and 
effective  contribution  that  Government  can  make  to  bualnfwa 

After  6  years  of  reckless  experimentation.  It  Is  high  time 
that  this  "direct  and  effective  CMitribution  to  business"  be 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  include  ii;i  my  remarks  a  well- 
considered  and  thorough  editorial,  en^tled  "W.  P.  A.  Pres- 
sure." which  appeared  in  the  Issue  of  April  10,  1939.  d  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  ■ 

The  editorial  is  as  follows:  | 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  of  April  10,  19391 

W.  p.  A.  P«XS8UKX 

So  long  as  any  persons  not  In  need  of  the  relief  are  malnt&lncd 
by  the  W.  P.  A.  there  cannot  be  any  excuse  tor  withdrawing 
W.  P.  A.  relief  from  needy  persons.  Tlie  township  trustees  in  81. 
Joseph  County  are  to  be  commended  for  making  an  Issue  of  that. 
E\-ery  taxpayer  should  give  maximum  support  to  the  trustees  in 
their  effort  to  avert  an  increase  in  local  direct-relief  cosU  that  can- 
not be  JustiQed  by  actual  condiUons.  8o  long  as  the  W.  P.  A.  ad- 
ministrative expense  account  is  inflated  there  can  be  no  iegltlmato 
excuse  for  penalizing  needy  persons. 

It  looks  as  if  an  effort  is  being  made  to  stir  up  resentment  among 
the  truly  needy  against  leglalators  In  Washlngtoo  who  are  trying 
to  bring  about  a  relatively  smaU  reduction  In  the  W.  P.  A  appropri- 
ation for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  entrenched,  ex- 
travagant W.  P.  A.  bureaucracy,  with  Presidential  assistance.  U 
assuming  a  rule-or-ruln  attitude.  It  is  a  dangerous  game,  socially 
as  well  as  economically,  and  every  thoughtful  American  should  be 
deeply  resentful  and  determined  to  thwart  those  bureaucraU. 

They  have  not  submitted  proof  that  the  appropriation  sought  by 
them  is  vitally  necessary.  Their  plan  evidently  is  to  Inflict  suffering 
upon  some  W,  P.  A.  dependents  and  rely  on  a  wave  ct  emotlonaUsm 
to  bring  about  a  congressional  surrencier.  If  tha  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation reduction  were  to  make  actually  necessary  a  cut  In  the 
amount  paid  to  trulv  needy  persons.  It  could  be  spread  without 
dropping  any  needy  person  from  the  roll.  As  matters  stand,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  W.  P.  A.  payments  to  truly 
needy  persons  must  be  cut  at  aU. 

V/.  P.  A.  workers  a^d  the  general  public  ought  to  be  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  no  economy  has  been  undertaken  in  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  The  high  bureaucrats  who  ane  throwing  needy 
W  P.  A.  workers  onto  direct  local  relief  because  Congress  is  honestly 
trying  to  solve  a  serious  financial  problem  have  not  reduced  their 
administrative  expenses.  For  administration  they  are  spending 
$5000,000  a  month.  For  telephoning  and  telegraphing  they  tpcnd 
$150  000  a  month.  The  W.  P.  A.  admlnistraUve  expense  every 
month  is  more  than  the  administrative  expense  of  the  Beconstruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation,  the  Civil  Service  Commls»lon.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  BfHTurlUes  and  Exchange  Commls- 
Elon.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Social  Security  Board. 

It  is  the  most  inflated  administrative  agency  In  the  generally 
bloated  Federal  Government.  Its  Infliction  of  distress  upon  needy 
W.  P.  A.  workers  has  an  ugly  implication  that  no  genuine  American 
can  consLstently  ignore.  It  ought  to  reduce  administrative  expenses 
considerably  and  expel  the  "chlselers."  Then  the  appropriation, 
even  If  Congress  cut  it  by  1150.000.000.  probably  would  be  adequate 
for  maintenance  of  the  truly  needy  on  the  present  scale. 


Repatriation  of  Filipinos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH        i 

OF  CALIFORNIA  I  ^      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  17,  1939 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  FL  R.  4646,  which 

passed  the  House  today,  is  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
application  of  noncitizen  Filipino  residents  in  continental 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  possessions  to  return  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  their  transportation  to  be  provided  for 
by  our  Government. 

This  bill  is  for  the  reenactment  of  a  law  which  has  been 
in  force  and  effect  for  4  years  and  offers  further  opportunity 
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for  Filipinos  to  return  to  their  native  home  If  the  appUca- 
tlon  is  nied  prior  to  December  1.  1940. 

A  great  many  Filipinos  are  now  on  relief,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  last  W.  P.  A.  relief  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting aliens  from  securing  relief,  it  is.  therefore,  most 
urgent  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into  law  so  that  they  can 
return  to  their  homeland  and  be  taken  care  of  from  the 
resources  of  their  own  country  and  thereby  not  only  lift  the 
burden  from  the  United  States  insofar  as  reUef  is  concerned 
but  also  would  help  the  imemployment  situation  in  this 
country. 

The  only  Filipinos  who  are  eligible  to  United  States  citizen- 
ship are  those  who  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  and.  as 
stated  above,  being  aliens,  would  preclude  them  from  receiv- 
ing relief  under  the  recent  law  just  passed  by  Congress. 

The  departure  of  the  Filipinos  from  this  country  is  abso- 
lutely voluntary  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  deportation 
matter.  However,  if  a  Filipino  returns  to  his  native  land, 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  retiun  to  this  country,  except 
as  an  alien-quota  immigrant,  which  is  limited  to  50  immi- 
grants per  year,  as  provided  for  under  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924. 

As  stated  before,  the  Government  is  offering  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  return,  including  their  sustenance,  which 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Filipinos  due  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  country.  It  has  been  said  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  have  known  no  depression  and  I  am  sure  the 
^Filipinos  could  find  work  there  and  thereby  make  a  place 
lor  the  Americans  to  obtain  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 
and  thereby  diminish  the  number  of  our  own  citizens  on 
relief  rolls. 

The  enactment  of  the  legislation  Is  very  Imperative  in 
view  of  present  conditions  and  I  sincerely  trust,  if  passed, 
the  Filipinos  will  appreciate  what  is  being  offered  to  them 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  friends  and  to  an  environment 
which  Is  familiar  to  them. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  WAYNE   (IND.)   NEWS-SENTINEL 

OF  MARCH  30.  1939 


Mr.  OILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
by  William  J.  Gross,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  on  March  30.  1939: 

I  Prom  the  News-Sentinel.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  March  30,  1939] 

PASS  HOUSE  BILL   163 

One.  and  only  one.  bill  before  the  Congress  at  this  time  (or.  more 
accurately  speaking,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) has  even  a  reasonable  probability,  if  enacted,  of  assuring 
American  neutrality  In  a  foreign  war. 

That  bill  (H.  R.  163)  was  Introduced  last  January  3  by  Repre- 
■entatlve  Loins  LtJOLOw,  Democrat,  of  Indiana.  At  the  command 
of  administration  forces,  acting  on  Instructions  direct  from  the 
White  House,  this  measiu-e  has  slumbered  In  committee  ever 
since — despite  the  fact  that  it  unquestionably  represents  majority 
American  opinion. 

This  is  not  to  be  ccnfu.sed  with  the  so-called  Ludlow  amendment, 
a  proposal  to  write  into  the  Federal  Constitution  a  requirement  that 
no  war  other  than  a  war  of  defense  be  waged  by  the  United  States 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  after  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  whole  American  people. 

The  Ludlow  amendment  or  war  referendimi  amendment  Is  one 
thing;  the  other  Ludlow  bill,  accurately  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish 
ttie  neutrality  of  the  United  States,"  is  another  thing. 
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For  the  moment,  public 
Ludlow  neutrality  bill:  and 
Representatives  and  Senators 
be  enacted  Into  law. 

It  Is  Important  that  such 
urgently  to  offset  the 
measure  Introduced  by 
the  White  House. 

The  Ludlow  bill  (H.  R.  163) 
It  provides  that  upon  the 
foreign  nations,  the  Preslden' 
ding    (1)    expxirts  of   all   kind 
belligerent  countries  or  to 
tries."     Nothing  "discretionary 
dential  Judgment.    In  the 
shall  do  so  and  so. 

And  this  mandatory  prohlb  tl 
effective   in   a   similar   way   b; 
may  enter  the  war  subsequei  t 
of  said  nations  and  to  factions 

The  Ludlow  bill   (H.  R 
vessel  of  American  registry 
goods  In  violation  of  the 
ments,  and  It  prescribes  . 

It  also  provides  that  upon 
more  foreign  nations  the  Prei 
fylng  American  citizens  that 
nations  shall  be  at  the 
H.  R.  163  also  wisely 
tween  two  or  more  foreign 
the  Secretary   of   Labor   that 
States  or  any  possession  th 
the  legitimate  exercise  of 
seeking  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  belligerents  or  otherwise 
United  States,  the  Secretary 
such    alien   and   shall    as 
country  from  which  he  came . 

This  Ludlow  neutrality 
some  provision  that  "recr 
any  belligerent  foreign  naticfci 
for  violating  this  prohibitlo: 
more   than   5  years,   or  both 
the  books  a  couple  of  years 
found  it  so  easy  to  enlist 
Loyalist  armies  of  Spain  In 
ate  title  of  "Abraham  Llncofi 

Finally,  the  Ludlow  neut 
disguises  the  Identity  of  a  ci 
or  the  destination  of  goods 
belligerent  nation  or  to  nat 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,00€ 
5  years,  or  both." 

If  Ifs  neutrality  the 
by  all  means  demand  that 
pending  measure  so  simply, 
for  American   neutrality,   m 
upon  the  people  and  their 
of  all  that  war  must  mean. 


.v=*..-on  should  be  concentrated  on  the 

public  petition  should  be  addressed  to 

lemanding  that  this  bill  (H.  R.  163) 


demands  be  registered  promptly  and 
»  toward  the  distinctly  unneutral 
pm-MAK   (S.  J.  Res.  97)   to  please 


Is  short  and  simple. 

alutbreak  of  war  between  two  or  more 

"shall  Issue  a  proclamation  forbld- 

and   (2)    loans  and  credits  to  said 

nationals  of  said  belligerent  coun- 

'  about  that.     Nothing  left  to  Presl- 

of  a  foreign  war,  the  President 
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on  by  the  President  "shall  be  made 

proclamation   against   nations   that 

to  Its  outbreak  and  the  nationals 

engaged  In  a  civil  war." 

_,   fiuther  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 

^D  be  chartered  or  used  to  transport 

's  proclamation  forbidding  shlp- 

the  outbreak  of  war  between  two  or 
dent  shall  !ssue  a  proclamation  notl- 
"travel  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent 
s  own  risk." 

.  that  "whenever  during  a  war  be- 

_.ions  It  shall  come  to  the  notice  of 

any  alien   is  engaged   in   the   United 

In  propaganda  activities  other  than 

speech,   and  by  such  activities  la 

;he  United  States  for  one  or  more  of 
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also  contains  the  perfectly  whole- 

,g  In  the  United  SUtes  In  behalf  of 

is  forbidden,"  and  sets  the  penalty 

at  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 

If  law  to  that  effect  had  been  on 

_,  the  "red"  brethren  wovild  not  have 

^^erlcan  Ixiys  for  deadly  duty  in  the 

combat  unit  bearing  the  inapproprt- 

.  Brigade." 

llty  bill  provides  that  "whoever  (1) 
.slgnor  or  (2)  camotoflages  the  nature 
intended  for  ultimate  delivery  to  a 
tjonals  of  a  belligerent  nation  shall  be 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 

American  people  want,  then  they  should 

th  ?lr  Congress  enact  H.  R.  163.     No  other 

clearly,  and  straightforwardly  provides 

..J  kes   a   policy  of   neutrality  mandatory 

I  resident,  and  thereby  lessens  the  risks 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

'IN  J.  KENNEDY 

NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdiy.  April  18.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TH  :  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENtIeDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  hypocrisy  and  chicanery,  with  shadows  and  overtures  of 
blood  and  thunder,  It  is  i  efreshing  to  hear  the  voice  of  reU- 
gion  and  human  love  cal  ing  the  world  to  peace  and  mercy. 
It  is  even  more  refreshirg  to  have  a  newspaper,  steeped  as 
the  press  necessarily  is  oday  in  stories  of  war,  crime,  and 
human  degradation,  devo  ing  editorial  thought  to  praise  and 
endorsement  of  the  call  t<  peace  and  mercy. 

The  calm,  clear  voice  df  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  xn,  in  a 
message  to  Franco,  askei  the  victor  to  spare  the  innocent. 
Today  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  most  convincing  language, 
approves  tlie  message,    pongress  should  join  in  tliis  senti- 
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ment.  which  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House  shares 
with  me.  This  is  the  editorial,  a  model  of  fine  sentiment 
and  clear  reasoning: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

SPAKB  THE  PKISONXRS 

It  was  In  singularly  moving  words  that  Pope  Plus  spoke  to  "his 
beloved  children  of  Catholic  Spain."  and  with  accuracy  described 
the  "cruel  ruins"  heaped  up  by  the  war.  His  praise  for  those  who 
died  for  their  faith  was  natural  and  deserved. 

Yet  It  Is  the  broader  plea,  xmderlylng  his  whole  address,  which 
wUl  especially  stir  sympathy  the  whole  world  around.     He  spoke  of 
"those   who   have   been   deceived    Into  errors   of   matertallsm."     He 
applauded  the  victors'  policy  of  pacification,  which  he  declared  to 
be  in  accord  "with  the  wise  principles  Inculcated  by  the  church"    j 
and   defined   as   "Justice   toward   crime   but   benevolent   kindness 
toward  those  who  have  been  led  astray."     So  fax  as  phraseology 
goes  he  adopts  the  language  of  Creneral  Franco,  to  whom  he  gives    j 
high   praise.     The   spirit   In  which   the   words   are   interpreted   Is    I 
what  matters,  however,  and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fath- 
erly  and   generous  tone   in  which  His  Holiness,  speaking   In  tlie 
Spanish  tongue  across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  addressed 
his  followers  in  the  peninsula. 

Memory  turns  back  to  a  noble  precedent.  The  episode  occiirred 
tn  another  and  earlier  war  In  which  the  i>assions  of  religion  and 
revolution  were  also  strangely  mingled — the  tragic  struggle  of  the 
Catholic  royalists  of  La  Vendue,  in  the  west  of  France,  to  halt  the 
French  revolutionists.  In  a  bloody  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Cholet, 
In  1793.  the  leader  of  the  Vendean  peasants,  the  Marquis  de  Bon- 
champ,  was  mortally  wounded.  His  soldiers,  overwhelmed  by  his 
fate,  resolved  to  execute  the  republican  prisoners  in  their  hands,  to 
the  number  of  5.000,  according  to  tradition.  Dying,  the  last  words 
that  the  general  spoke  were  "Grace  aux  prtsonnlers!"  His  men 
obeyed  the  command,  the  prisoners  were  spared,  and  the  words  ap- 
pear carved  on  the  monument  to  Bonchamp  In  the  Vendean  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where  he  died.  Americans  can.  jierhaps, 
feel  an  especial  Interest  in  them,  since  the  soldier  who  uttered  them 
gained  his  first  military  experience  In  the  American  Revolution. 

We  have  refused  to  believe  that  General  Franco  will  Interpret  his 
policy  of  pacification  In  an  ungenerous  sense,  and  wc  shall  continue 
to  hope  that  our  faith  will  be  Justified  by  events.  By  the  letter  of 
his  formula  he  could  slaughter  almost  anyone.  Applied  In  the 
spirit  urged  by  Pope  Plus,  It  would  end  the  lives  only  of  those  guUty 
of  actual  crimes  of  violence  and  no  others  Political  disagrei^ment, 
as  conscience,  would  go  free.  Civil  war,  when  fanned  by  the  flames 
of  religion  and  revolution,  has  a  long  and  bloody  record  to  Its  dis- 
credit. Yet,  as  In  1793.  that  past  has  been  lit  by  moments  of  noble 
generosity,  to  be  long  remembered  by  mankind.  General  Franco 
has  the  opportunity  to  stand  with  these  great  of  spirit.  May  he 
accept  it  wholeheartedly! 


Wliose  War  Would  It  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18, 1939 


EDITORLAL   FROM    THE   MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    OF    APRIL    IS, 

1939 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECoaD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  MUwaukee  Journal  of  Ajm-U  13,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  AprU  13,  19391 

WHOSX  WA«   WOULD  IT  BB? 

Can  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Washington  Post  commit  the 
United  States  in  advance  to  a  war  If  Britain  and  France  either  decide 
there  shall  be  a  war  or  have  war  forced  on  them? 

This  question  has  suddenly  taken  the  place  of  all  others  in  tlie 
forefront  of  America's  anxiety. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  ending  his  vacation  In  Georgia,  told  the  Geor- 
gian*. 'TU  toe  back  in  the  fall  If  we  dont  have  a  war  "  That  co\ild 
mean  "If  war  doesn't  come  to  Europe."  The  Washington  Post  raised 
the  qniestlon  whethCT  it  could  not  equaUy  mean  "If  war  has  not 
come  to  the  United  States."  And  the  President  read  the  Post's 
article  to  correspondents  with  approval. 

No  one  who  knows  this  country  can  imagine  that  the  American 
people  will  approve  going  to  war  by  fall.  Even  if  the  worst  befalls 
m  Europe  and  the  great  powers  are  at  war  tomorrow,  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  this  country  could  be  forced  Into  war  to  defend  ItaelX 
bj  the  end  of  the  summer.    And  that  Is  the  only  kind  of  war  whlcb 


the  Government  has  any  excuse  for  entering  until  the  Nation  Is 
plainly  convinced  that  no  other  course  Is  open. 

Tlie  editorial  article  to  which  President  R<^xj8evelt  calls  attention 
argues  that  war  can  still  be  averted  "if  the  free  naUons  are  willing 
to  show  that  they  will  take  a  sUnd  before  It  Is  too  late."  TakUig 
a  stand.  It  explains  thus: 

"Nothing  less  than  a  show  of  preponderant  force  wlU  stop  them 
(Germany  and  Italy),  for  force  Is  the  only  language  which  they 
understand." 

The  force"  meant  is  the  declaraUon  that  BritaUx.  Prance,  such 
allies  as  they  can  command— and — the  United  States  shall  make  it 
clear  that  they  will  fight  U  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  goes  beyond  a 
certain  line. 

The  theory  has  some  merit  and  deserves  to  be  examined  It  Is 
that  In  the  event  of  any  proloDged  E^iropean  war  the  Umted  States 
would  ulUmately  toe  drawn  In.  This  is  what  nutny  Americans 
believe.  And,  further,  that  It  is  common  sen-se  atxl  realism  to  make 
this  clear  In  advance  and  so — we  hope — avert  war. 

The  argument  is  that  If  Germany  had  known  In  1914  that  Britain 
would  fight,  she  might  not  have  fortsed  war;  that  If  Germany  had 
realized  when  slie  t>egan  attacking  American  vessels  that  America 
would  eventually  enter  the  war  and  could  transport  millions  of 
men,  she  would  not  have  launched  the  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign. 

There  ts  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  that  theorizing.  But  It  is  not 
enough  to  persuade  the  American  people  that  we  ought  now  to 
Issue  an  ultimatum  which,  if  rejected,  would  plunge  us  Immedi- 
ately Into  war. 

The  significant  warning  of  Bernard  Baruch  only  last  week 
against  an  economic  war  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  what  tlte 
Washington  Post  openly,  and  President  Roosevelt  by  Implication, 
proposes.  Said  Mr.  Baruch:  "If  our  economic  war  fails,  wc  will  be 
in  a  military  war." 

America  Is  not  ready  for  a  military  war  tintU  she  Is  convlnoed 
that  It  Is  inevitable.  America  to  be  convinced  must  know  what  sbe 
is  fighting  for. 

Who  would  set  the  limit  to  German -Italian  aggression?  And  on 
what  principle?  We  have  seen  the  European  democracies  bristle 
against  aggression,  even  introduce  half-hearted  economic  sanctlona. 
and  then  surrender  to  the  successful  aggressor. 

What  Is  the  principle  of  Justice  for  which  we  would  fight?  Was 
it  right  to  let  Japan  selre  Manchukuo  and  go  on  to  conquer  China; 
was  it  right  to  recognize  Mussolini's  conquest  of  Ethiopia;  was  it 
Justice  for  Hitler  to  take  over  Czeclioslovakia:  may  the  Rome- 
Berlin  axis  have  Albania  and  welcome?  But  if  British  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  endangered;  If  It  is  suggested  that  France  let 
go  of  some  colonial  p>088esslons  In  Africa,  then  must  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  spring  to  arms  or  hide  thdr  faces  in  shame7 
Is  that  the  proposal? 

We  fought  a  war.  We  made  victory  possible.  We  saw  Mr.  Wilson 
trying  to  insist  on  some  principles  of  htiman  Justice.  We  took 
nothing  for  ourselves.  But  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  we 
saw  that  we  had  taken  a  good  deal  for  other  nations. 

After  that,  can  we  give  assurance  to  any  tuition  or  group  of 
nations  tiiat  "when  you  say  It  U  time  to  fight,  we  will  be  with 
you"? 

If  we  had  followed  the  temper  of  the  eastern  seaboard  in  1815. 
wc  would  have  been  In  the  last  war  2  years  earlier  than  we  were. 
Our  money  would  have  poured  across  the  Atlantic,  and.  all  unpre- 
pared, our  men  would  have  dribbled  across.  Does  anyone  think 
that  would  have  been  better?  For  ourselves  or  even  lor  those 
who  became  our  allies? 

Suddenly,  without  discxisslon.  has  come  a  crtels  In  this  Nation. 
Not  in  20  years  has  so  grave  a  decision  faced  us.  It  la  the  duty 
of  Americans  everywhere  to  q>eak  out  and  say  whether  they  ap- 
prove entrusting  our  fate  to  the  decision  of  any  other  nation. 
Today  we  know  no  better  counsel  than  the  words  of  Lincoln : 

•If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step 
which  you  Would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frus- 
trated by  t"i^'"e  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  tt." 


Lawlessness — A  National  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1939 


AIX>RES8  BY.  J.  EDGAR  HCK)VER.  NOVEMBER   14,   1938 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, United  States  Department  of  Justice,  delivered 
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before  the  Economic  Club  at  Detroit,  Mich..  November  14. 

1938: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleaaxire  and  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  addrera 
the  membership  of  the  Economic  Club,  representing  as  It  does  the 
fuKhest  level  of  business  and  professional  Intelligence.  I  am  par- 
ucularly  gratified  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  Problem 
of  lawleslness.  because  as  a  national  menace  It  has  a  very  definite 
rclaiionshlp  to  economic  problems,  particularly  since  the  business 
inierests  depend  upon  national  and  local  business  security.  Organ- 
IzedTrime  unless  It  is  checked  to  a  marked  degree,  threatens  the 
economic  and  Industrial  Interests  of  our  Nation.  „»,„„„„»,    <n 

Crime  and  criminals  have  received  much  public  attention  In 
recent  years,  although  crime  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
time  It  is.  of  course,  recognized  that  we  always  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  crime.  None  of  us  can  hope  that  l^^'l^-ff^/^f^^*"^^ 
completely  eradicated  from  the  fabric  of  modern  civUizatioru  The 
warfare  between  crime  and  the  forces  of  law  and  order  has  been  the 
topic  of  narration  and  v^Tltlng  since  prehistoric  man  learned  to 
fpeak  and  write.  Philosophies  and  religions  center  upon  a  basic 
theory  concerning  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  eUL 
However  we  cwi  become  too  philosophical  and  complacent  about 
the  inevitability  of  crime  as  a  dominating  factor  In  our  civilization. 
In  fact  all  of  history  unites  in  telling  us  that  when  and  where 
crime  or  a  disregard  for  law  and  order  attains  definite  proportions 
the  SUte  itself  deteriorates.  It  Is  the  necessity  for  a  firm  existing 
basis  in  our  economic  life  of  respect  for  and  allegiance  to  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  that  I  want  to  emphasize  In  my  remarks  to  you. 

When  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  a  theoretical  consideration  of 
the  ever-reciirring  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil, 
we  are  Impelled  Individually  and  collectively  to  face  that  struggle 
in  our  dally  lives.  Some  may  say  that  we  of  law  enforcement  have 
ovtremphaslzcd  the  significance  and  danger  of  the  crime  problem: 
that  we  have  become  unduly  alarmed  at  existing  conditions.  Yet, 
indisputable  figures  prove  that  criminality  and  criminals  today 
pres»>nt  a  problem  of  disturbing  Import  which  must  be  solved  if 
our  traditions  and  Institutions,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  as  a  heritage  of  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers. 
are  to  be  safeguarded.  ,   -  * 

First  and  foremost,  we  can  point  In  terms  of  actual  figures  to 
the  criminals  themselves  who  threaten  society  with  their  depreda- 
tions This  army  of  criminals  numbers  at  the  present  time  over 
4  60-3  000  persons.  This  number  of  Individuals  banded  together 
for  any  definite  purpose  might  well  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
very  serious  challenge.  Pour  million  six  hundred  thousand  Indi- 
viduals constitute  an  army  greater  than  any  that  overran  Europe 
and  Asia  in  ancient  times.  Well  organized  and  armed.  It  casts  an 
ominous  shadow  over  the  peace  of  the  world  and  threatens  our 
own  individual  security  and  safety. 

Are  these  figures  fully  understood?  Would  these  facts  be  more 
realistic  if  I  pointed  out  that  last  year  In  this  country  a  serious 
crime  was  committed  every  22  seconds:  that  3.879  serious  crimes 
were  committed  every  day:  that  nearly  1.500.000  serious  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  rape.  robber>'.  burglary,  and  aggra- 
v?tted  assault,  were  committed  during  the  year:  that  37  murders 
were  committed  every  day:  that  1  burglary  was  committed  every 
IA4  minutes;  that  1  robbery  was  committed  every  9  minutes;  and 
thftt  1  larceny  was  committed  every  40  seconds? 
*'  I  shall  neither  weary  nor  shock  you  by  relating  the  extent  of 
"  other  crimes  or  by  going  further  Into  the  report,  not  of  alarmists, 
i»©t  of.hysterlcal  Individuals  with  no  knowledge  of  existing  condi- 
tions, or  theorists  who  prate  of  things  they  do  not  know,  but 
'actual  crime  reports  received  from  police  officials  In  every  section 
of  the  country,  who  are  carrying  a  burden  which  should  be  shared 
by  eveiiy  citizen  Interested  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  private 

Perhaps  you.  as  economic  leaders,  might  be  still  further  alarmed 
if  you  consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  probably  the  largest  en- 
terprise In  the  United  States,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
expenditures  It  Involves.  The  annual  cost  of  crime  In  this  coun- 
try is  estimated  to  be  $15,000,000,000.  and  It  may  be  said  that  a 
♦15.000.000.000  enterprise  even  In  these  days  and  times  is  large  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  This  predatory  activity  levlcns  and  col- 
lects a  yearly  tax  of  nearly  » 120  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  our  Nation. 

In  order  to  present  the  problem  In  a  rtlll  more  realistic  manner, 
may  I  say  that  this  •15.000.000.000  annual  cost  of  crime  Is  400  per- 
cent greater  than  the  national  annual  cost  of  education,  which  is 
•3  000.000.000.  In  other  words,  the  onslaughts  of  these  criminal 
hordes  are  costing  \is  400  percent  more  than  we  are  spending  in 
the  education  of  the  Juvenile  members  of  our  communities.  Per- 
haps if  we  spent  more  upon  constructive  education,  our  crlnie 
bill  might  t>e  leas.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  the  cost  of  law- 
lessness is  25  percent  more  than  our  total  annual  tax  biU  of 
approximately  •12.000.000.000. 

The  menace  of  crime  applies  not  only  to  the  immediate  victim!* 
of  the  criminals.  It  also  affects  most  Intimately  the  families  of 
these  4.600.000  criminals,  who  stiffer  the  pangs  of  humiliation,  dis- 
grace, and  serious  want  when  breadwinners  are  incarcerated  in 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Any  reference  to  the  crime  problem  would,  of  course,  be  Incom- 
plete without  calling  the  attention  of  practical  men  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  ostensible  individual  criminals  alone  who  must  be 
combated  in  protecting  our  communities  from  the  results  ot  crim- 


inality. Criminals,  in  their  Ini  livldual  capacity,  or  even  collectively, 
would  be  practlcaUy  powerlesi  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  supported  by  a  national  organization  of  corrupt  bondsmen, 
fixers  go-betweens,  pay-off  mm.  aiders  and  abettors  of  an  appar- 
ently'  respectable  character,  liarborers.  shyster  attorneys,  crooked 
physicians  as  well  as  some  p(  rsons  in  public  office  whose  support 
is  given  either  tacitly  or  actlv  >ly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  army  that  su  iports  the  flying  squadrons  of  crim- 
inality Add  any  estimate,  h  jwever.  no  matter  how  conservative, 
to  the  number  of  known  crlm  nals  and  you  wUl  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  far-reaching  ram  fications  of  the  crime  problem  con- 
fronting  us.  ^         ,         M 

Too  often  In  dealing  with  :hls  problem  we  think  only  of  sijec- 
tacular  crimes  of  violence.  C  ur  citizens  feel  that  if  others  can  be 
murdered  and  slugged,  maltr 'ated.  and  robbed  at  the  point  of  a 
gun  this  can  also  happen  to  them,  and  citizens  should  entertain 
this  view.  However,  too  litU«  attention  Is  often  paid  to  the  most 
flagrant  crimes  which  are  per  setrated  behind  the  guise  of  psuedo- 
respectability  by  certain  ur  scrupulous  Individuals  In  banking, 
finance  industry,  and  every  <  ther  walk  of  life.  We  cannot  forget 
the  untold  harm  done  to  th  msands  of  our  citizens  In  our  com- 
munities by  depredations  on  the  part  of  those  individuals  who. 
responsible  for  the  conservat  ve  well-being  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions have  failed  in  their  trust  and  have  gone  to  Jail  in  part 
payment  for  their  recreant  aitions  and  falltu-e  to  realize  or  recog- 
nize the  sacredness  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them. 
These  Instances  of  Just  ptinii  hment  will  not,  however,  return  lost 
happiness  to  the  unfortuna  ;e  ones  who  find  their  life  savings 
swept  away,  who  are  compell  !d  to  face  their  declining  years  help- 
less, a  burden  upon  their  fr  ends,  their  relatives,  and  their  com- 
munities. The  gun-toting  h  X)dlum  is  far  less  reprehensible  than 
the  despicable  thief  who.  c  othed  In  respectability,  violates  the 
confidence  Imposed  in  him  oy  thousands  of  honest  but  trtistlng 
citizens. 

The  crimes  of  pseudo-resp  'ctable  crooks  are  closely  alined  with 
the  present-day  menace  of  v  -nal,  corrupt  politics.  I  feel  that  the 
problem  of  inefficiency,  the  ^  aste.  the  stifling  Influence  of  corrupt 
politics  with  regard  to  law  e  iforcement  will  particularly  appeal  to 
those  accustomed  to  meetln  ;  and  solving  business  and  economic 
problems  upon  a  large  scale.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  men- 
ace of  venal  politics  to  model  n  law  enforcement  but  little  has  been 
done  to  correct  the  sltuatlo  i.  The  businessman  and  community 
leaders  should  Insist  upon  h  snesty  in  public  office.  There  can  be 
no  honesty  In  a  public  offla  which  does  not  permit  law-enforce- 
ment officers  to  function  In  lependently  of  all  corrupt  Influences, 
the  worst  of  which  is  venal   x)lltlcs. 

The  splendid  progress  of  1  iw  enforcement  In  the  past  few  dec- 
ades Is  amazing  when  we  cc  nslder  the  tremendous  handicaps  and 
hindrances  that  It  has  been  :  lecessary  to  surmount  in  corrupt,  ego- 
minded  politicians.  The  re  il  "public  enemy  No.  1"  against  law 
and  order  Is  corrupt  politics.  As  businessmen  and  citizens  desirous 
of  our  country's  good.  I  knov  of  no  more  worthy  endeavor  In  which 
you  can  engage  than  In  elim  nating  every  vestige  of  corrupt  politi- 
cal influence  from  the  admin  stration  of  criminal  Justice. 

True,  public  servants  Inte  ested  solely  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  whom  they  serve,  skilled  In  the  science  and  art  of  gov- 
ernment, must  supplant  thi  exponents  of  lawlessness  and  greed. 
The  title  "politician"  is  an  honorable  one,  and  representatives  of 
this  ancient  calling,  assistec  by  honest  citizens  everywhere,  must 
constantly  be  vigilant  to  Ins  ure  against  Its  being  alined  with  law- 
lessness. Law-enforcement  officers  are  public  servants,  but  they 
cannot  exemplify  law  and  order  until  and  unless  they  are  freed 
from  this  appalling  biuden  that  hinders  and  corrupts  the  proper 
enforcement  of  law  in  so  ma  ny  of  our  communities. 

It  Is.  of  course,  unbuslnea  Jlke,  unnecessary,  and  highly  undesir- 
able, to  say  the  least,  thai  law  enforcement  continues  to  be  a 
political  football.  It  is  only  necessary  that  you  consider  the  situa- 
tions existing  in  practically  t  ny  large  city  in  order  to  convince  your- 
selves of  the  menace  of  venil  politics  In  law  enforcement  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  criminal  wiste  resulting  from  this  condltloh.  In 
one  large  city,  for  instance,  tnere  have  been  31  chiefs  of  police  in 
63  years.  I  wonder  what  de  xee  of  eflSclency  could  possibly  exist  in 
the  various  enterprises  for  vhich  you  as  businessmen  are  respon- 
sible If  you  were  comptUed  o  accept  a  change  of  administrators  at 
periodic  intervals.  This,  o  necessity,  would  prevent  them  from 
acquinng  little  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  many 
intricacies  and  problems  of  ;  our  business. 

In  this  regard.  I  might  ca  1  yotir  attention  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  of  which  ]  have  the  honor  to  be  Director,  which 
during  the  past  14  years  ha  \  functioned  totally  free  of  all  political 
influence  of  any  kind  or  nat  xre  whatsoever,  with  regard  to  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  eve  ry  other  phase  of  its  maintenance  and 
development.  This  has  bcei  i  possible,  of  course,  tiecavue  of  the  far- 
sightedness of  such  splendic  officials  of  the  public  good  as  the  pres' 
ent  Attorney  General.  Hon.  Homer  Ctmimings.  Tbat  it  has  been 
accomplished,  however,  is  ai  indication  that  it  is  an  acttial.  prac- 
tical possibility,  and  a  ncca  sary  condition  for  efficient  and  effective 
law  enforcement. 

I  take  pleasure  In  saying  that  of  the  139  kidnaping  cases  which 
have  occurred  since  the  pas  lage  of  the  Federal  kidnaping  statute  in 
1932.  137  have  been  sucCTssfully  and  completely  solved  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgi  tlon.  with  the  excellent  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  many  local  1  iw -enforcement  officers.    It  is  also  with. 
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•  sense  of  pride  that  we  have  viewed  the  great  growth  of  the 
Identification  Division  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  sets  of  finger- 
prints in  1924  to  what  now  totals  over  9.500.000  sets  of  fingerprints — 
the  largest  repository  of  criminal  identifying  information  in  the 
world— available  to  each  and  every  law-enforcement  official  and 
acency  wtthotit  cost.  ^  ^  ^ 

In  the  field  of  bank  robbery  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  bank  robt>ery  statute  in  1934  stich 
robberies  have  been  reduced  by  over  76  percent,  with  the  consc- 
ouent  result  that  bank  robbery  insurance  rates  in  35  SUtes  have 
been  reduced  over  SO  percent.  In  cases  of  aU  types  investigated 
by  the  P.  B.  I.  convictions  have  been  obtained  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  over  95  of  every  100  persons  broui:ht  to  trial,  and,  while 
our  total  cost  of  operaUon  last  year  was  »6.200.000,  the  total  value 
of  recoveries  effected,  fines  Imposed,  and  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  cases  investigated  by  the  Bureau  totaled  over  •47,000,000, 
a  return  of  »7.64  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Another  very  Important  phase  of  law  enforcement,  or  a  condi- 
tion'which  eerlou.'-lv  affects  law  enforcement  and  government,  is 
one  which  desperately  needs  the  intelligent  consideration  and  prac- 
tical attention  of  our  country's  leading  economists,  businessmen, 
and  industrialists.  I  refer  to  the  much  discussed  question  of 
narole  "Whom  the  gods  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  and  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  group  of  professional  sentimentallsu  who 
misinterpret,  distort,  and  dfestroy  the  essential  validity  of  the  parole 
t  indole  I  believe  I  should  fear  something  more  or  less  Imme- 
diate in  the  way  of  destruction.  It  may  be  generaUy  noted  that, 
presumably  lacking  arguments  In  refuUtlon.  they  now  Indulge 
STvlclous  attack  upon  the  prtnclples  and  beUefs  of  those  who 
contend  tbat  parole  should  be  a  medium  for  the  protection  of 
scciety  as  well  aTa  device  permitting  the  release  of  persons  capable 

"'•^Jough^l^s  of  experience  In  the  law-enforcement  field  law- 

enforcing  officials  have  attained  some  measure  of  compreheusion  as 

to  the  S>prand  Importance  of  the  principle  of  parole     We  are  real- 

Slcaurconcerned  ^th  parole  not  only  so  far  as  Its  influence  upon 

the  ^dividual  criminal  is  concerned  but  also  mainly  and  basically 

with  the  influence  of  unrestricted,   ill-considered  paroie  upon  the 

Ziterests  of  society     We  of  law  enforcement  feel  that  this  Is  a  prob- 

im  m  whfcHe  ^iould  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  practlad 

m^  who  must  grapple  with  the  country's  economic  problems.     All 

Tb^t  we  aS,  thW^of  us  who  protest  against  the  theories  whl^ 

wmild  set  free  from  our  penitentiaries  habitual  criminals  of  the 

mc^l  cSSid^lom.  irreclaimable  types,   is  that  the  Interests  of 

SSety  S^«>nsldere<i  first  and  foremost  and  that  »  common-sense 

Swpolnt  S  taken  of  the  principle  of  parole  as  a  whole  and  the 

execution  of  that  principle  In  particular.  _^.,„  *,.„«.  „* 

We  join  with  all  those  who  hold  that  there  ««*  r«^»i°  ,5^f 

crl^nals  youthful  for  the  most  part,  who  are  subject  to  reforma- 

tfcTJ^d  rehabilitation.    It  is  well  that  this  Is  so  and  it  is  weU  that 

£S  .hould  be  r^ognlzed  by  the  practical  criminologists  of  the  day 

S^rder  tSa?  every-effort  caVbe  made  to  ^"PPort  tho^  TS^^"^ 

rpriaim  for  society  the  members  who  have  strayed  from  the  beaten 

S2iV?^ude  and  honor.    Reformation.  theoretlcaUy    is  always 

S^l?  St  reformation,  practically,  of  ^^^^- .^^'"^^^'l 

Ws  is  so  rare  that  in  applvlng  the  parole  principle  it  t>ecom«  a 

SSie  a^  ^4lng  else  to  lndul|e  indiscriminately  in  the  hope  that 

S"S^t^<rf  criminal  can  be  reformed  and  to  make  society  pay  the 

SnaSlt^wha?  18  so  often  proved  to  be  an  error  In  Judginent,  based 

SSn  a  iStSStal.  Ul-constdered  viewpoint  of  individual  criminals. 

rather  than  a  conslderaUon  of  the  entire  problem.     ^^ 

wrn^  vour  aid  In  this  crusade  for  a  policy  of  practical  parole 
thS  ^STtSTtS  liSire  the  safety  and  continued  Pjot^ticm  o^ 
♦V,-  >,-iT.i J.  rnmrihers  frf  soclctv  Of  your  wlves  snd  chUdren  and 
Se  S^STnd^Sr"n1f^flaw-ab[ding  elements  In  all  parts  of 
SI  ^^tA  Obviously,  since  these  are  In  the  majority  and,  obvl- 
SSl^^S  tSr  interests  and  safety  and  theU-  d^n«  ^^ 
the  brutality  and  violence  of  those  whose  only  place  »»J«^°^ 
prL,n^  is  or  should  be  a  primary  consideration,  w«  feel  that 
we^n  well  appeal  to  the  sound  common  sense  and  "tlonal  Judg- 
S'^  of^ur^S^ns  to  bring  about  an  IS^f**'**'^^!^^*!; 
SfSnn  in  certain  corruptions  of  the  original  workable  theory  of 

'"one  more  point  or  phase  of  the  crime  problem  should  be  brou^t^ 
I  Sfe"^  your  attention.  All  of  the  ^^''•*'^°^^^l^ ^?^ 
tnt^ioM  Combined  cannot  succe«fully  "^^Tl^^f^^^^ftS 
^  society  can  produce.  With  Increased  ■c»«»t''»«,"^^\'i'^*  "l!^ 
SSoS  rf  wTll-educated  criminals,  and  with  a  continuing  Increase 

totSTratlo  of  criminals  produced  by  '^^J 'Z^^J^L^t^ 
pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the  "«     IVl«  !SL,Il,  tiT^e  bv 

STtSSng.  broadening,  and  »n<^!^|SLrf  ^c£Si^*liS^.S^  S 
aU  of  thoSe  Interested  in  law  enforcement  to  clarify  tJie  stream  ■* 

**TS*^utlon  of  the  crime  problem  icomparstlvely  ^^o< 
ft^SJnt.  and.  in  the  same  breath,  the  ^S^J^^]f,^^;S!Si 
SSSnS  in  execution.  It  consists  In  the  iWfl^  of  l^"JJg 
vouS  The  functioning  of  youth  movemenU  ,^  *"  2?2^ 
KSScJTffect  upon  the  weWare  ol^T^^'^^'^J^SS^aSi  2S 
communities,  and  any  work  ^^^^P^^TZ^^^J^  SeUm  the 
character  of  the  younger  members  of  society  Justines  itseu  m  vne 

dividends  which  posterity  will  receive.  .^^^  ,„»«  -««. 

Our  vouthful  delinquency  is  a  problem  which  «T***  ^J^ /^ 

tkSi^Si^homeUi    America.     E^*nr^P*«°\5^°^iLS!^iJS; 

2Spit  oSideratlon  to  this  problem  because  the  responslbUity 


for  youth  In  crime  today  rests  on  the  doorstep  of  the  home^  We 
have  youth  In  crime  because  of  the  lessening  of  parental  respon^- 
bUlty  and  famUi'  discipline.  It  U  due  to  a  tendency  to  evade 
responsibility  that  parents  in  many  Instances  hsv«.  allowed  tnetr 
ChUdren  to  stray.  In  straying,  they  commit  crimes  which  send 
so  many  of  our  boys  and  guto  Into  penltentiartes  and  reformsj- 
torles.  which  In  reality  are  "criminal  conegcs.'  where  Uicy  are 
either  educated  into  further  crlmUULllty  by  hardened  recidlvlsU 
or  pampered  by  crlme-coddlers  into  the  belief  that  they  can 
commit  new  infractions  with  tmptmlty.  -  _.   ♦       ..^ 

None  of  those  Interested  In  law  and  order  can  afford  to  ov«r- 
look  the  splendid  work  which  la  being  done  in  the  field  of  crime 
prevention.  The  bringing  of  opportunities  fo.  T**^  .*»y*  J^' 
iupervlsed  recreation,  affording  them  pobsibllities  of  developing 
athletic  skill  in  aU  kinds  of  sports,  bringing  them  together  lor 
rational,  decent  social  diversions,  permitting  them  ,to  acquhje  a 
balanced,  sane  outlook  upon  life  by  reason  of  the  r  •»oclatton 
with  adults  whom  they  admire  and  who  can  ,<»»'«<^>-  »>y  ""^P^ 
or  otherwise,  instill  the  highest  moral  principles  and  »5<«^f-*" 
Of  th^  movemente  are  worthy  of  enthusiastic  -Pf  «>"J"'"^°« 
support  from  those  interested  not  only  in  the  problem  ofcrlme 
and  the  criminal,  but  In  the  well-being  of  humanity  at  laire  . 

Apprehending  criminals  and  punishing  thorn  is  only  *J^^ 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  crime.  Producing  honest  citlaens  is 
Se  major  objective  In  which  we  are  all  Intorestad.  This  can  only 
S  done  if  the  home  Ufe  is  of  an  uplifting  character  and  if  those 
men  and  women  who  have  the  Interest  of  their  country  at  heart 
devote  some  time,  thought,  and  attenUon  to  the  discharge  of  thia 

""Sw^Td^'er^p'rJsent  to  the  cltt«ns  of  this  eountry  a  proWem 
in  Americanism,  and  particularly  in  this  true  today.  It  b*hooves 
us  to  retain  that  spirit  of  Americanism  that  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  founding  father.  We  have  In  this  oounm'  »  treasure 
which  we  must  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  Subversive  alien 
theories  and  isms  are  not  only  a  drastic  contrast  to  American  ways 
of  thinking.  feeUng.  and  acting,  but  they  »tand  far  a  complete 
overthro^-b  establTshed  Ideals  of  American  Ufe  and  the  phll«3sophy 
Sf  government  to  which  America  Is  dedl^ted.  This  encroachment 
mtut  be  met.  countered,  and  overcome.  We  must  hoW  fast  to  thoM 
original  Ideals  of  democracy  which  were  promulgated  at  the  birth 
of  the  Nation  and  which  have  promoted  iU  growth  and  development 

"^5unon«"the  essential,  native  American  tralU  has  always  been  a 
respect  for  law  and  order,  a  determination  that  the  laws  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  must  be  enforced  and  that  the  free  will  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  in  its  legislative  mandates  and  moral  codes,  must  be 
sacredly  observed  and  obeyed.  If  they  arepf^ryed^hereran  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  futxire  of  law  enforcement.  The  »oU  that 
nurtures  our  cherished  InsUtutlons  and  way  of  life  must  be  kept 
clean  If  we  are  to  c<mttoue  in  the  unchallenged  enjoyment  of  our 
inheritance  of  Uberty  under  law  and  peace  with  progress. 


Are  3  Years  Long  Enough  to  Teach  a  Deserving 
Democrat  to  Pass  a  Postmaster's  Examination? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdav.  AprU  Jt,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  hw  been  an 
acUng  postmaster  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  since  July  1,  193«. 
Two  Civil  Service  eligible  lists  have  been  established,  but  no 
one  has  been  appointed  from  either  list.  The  acting  port- 
master  failed  in  both  examinations  to  atUln  a  place  among 
tlie  first  three  applicants.    So  a  third  examination  has  been 

held.  .     ».   1      «w 

If  anyone  has  taken  seriously  the  merit  plank  in  ina 
timibled-down  DemocraUc  platform,  or  the  claims  of  P"^ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  the  Honorable  James  A  Parley  to  wm 
extension  of  the  merit  system,  I  would  remind  him  that  the 
post  offices  were  first  filled  with  Denujcratic  politicians  to 
the  capacity  of  acting  postmasters  who  are  permitted  to  hold 
on  to  the  ofllces  tmtfl  they  can  pass  an  examlneUoiL 

None  of  the  three  eliglWes  In  the  first  two  examinations  at 
Chautauqua  was  acccpuWe  to  the  Democratic  machine. 
When  the  third  examination  was  aimovmced  I  was  amused 
at  the  efforts  to  disqualify  Mr.  George  A.  Ross,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  headed  the  eUgible  list  In  the  first  two  exami- 
nations.   He  Uves  on  the  same  route,  the  aame  distance  from 
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the  post  office  as  does  the  acting  postmaster;  he  has  not 
changed  his  residence  for  10  years;  twice  he  was  certified 
as  the  highest  eligible.  When  the  third  examination  was 
announced  last  fall  he  was  advised  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that,  on  account  of  his  residence,  he  was  not  eligible 
to  try  this  examination. 

I  brought  to  light  this  bit  of  political  chicanery  and  the 
decision  was  reversed,  permitting  this  candidate  to  take  the 

examination.  ^    ^  ^t.  i     ui^e 

In  the  meantime,  however,  one  of  the  first  three  eligibles 
has  grown  too  old  to  take  the  examination.  Thus,  at  last,  a 
deserving  Democrat  may  forge  into  one  of  the  first  three 
places  and  the  "merit"  system  may  be  permitted  to  operate- 
after  3  long  years.  ^    ,    .. 

If  the  Democrats  were  to  do  directly  that  which  they  are 
doing  indirectly,  civil  service  would  be  abolished,  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  would  make  the  appointments,  and  the 
acting  postmasters  would  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  tutored  to  pass  an  examination,  even  though  it  required 
3  years. 

Obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  of  Farmers 
in  Drought-Stricken  Areas  of  Minnesota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18. 1939 


of  Minnesota  to  prescribe  ru^es  and  regulations  for  the  honorable 
discharge  of  such  notes  by  thf  makers  thereof 

Be  it  further  resolved.  Thai  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Staw  M 
Minnesota  he  and  he  is  hen  by,  Instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
??,S  St  reSlutlon  to  the  HDnorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Presi- 
SntoUie  united  States,  atd  to  each  Mem b^T  of  the  Sermte  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  jthe  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 


The  Tennessi  e  Valley  Authority 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OP 

MINNESOTA 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
Joint  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota: 

Joint  Resolution  17 
The    Legislature    of    the    SUte    of    Mmnesota.    In    regular    session 

assembled    memorialize    the    Congress   of   the   United   States   to 

enact  legislation  relieving  the  farmers  who  gave  their  notes  for 

feed  during  the  drought  years  1933  and  1934  from  cash  payment 

thereof 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  witnessed  a 
severe  drought  during  the  years  1933  and  1934.  which  drought 
worked  a  tremendous  hardship  on  the  farmers  of  this  State  and 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  purchase  feed  for  their  anmials;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  found  it  necessary  to  ship 
large  quantities  of  feed  to  the  drought-stricken  areas  which  was 
sold  to  the  farmers  at  exhorbitant  prices.  In  excess  of  the  present 
price  tenfold,  and  for  which  the  farmers  gave  their  note  to  the 
Federal  Government;   and 

Whereas  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  people  of  our  state 
that  those  animals  should  be  and  were  fed;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  who  were  forced  to  purchase  such  feed  at 
imreasonable  prices  have  been  and  still  are  unable  to  pay  the  notes 
In  cash  due  to  the  distressing  economic  conditions  which  prevail 
but  are  willing  to  discharge  them  by  way  of  work  on  Federal  or 
State  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  pays  annually  to  the  State  or 
Minnesota  large  sums  of  money  for  relief  and  road  projects,  part  of 
which  could  readily  be  diverted  to  the  retirement  of  notes  given  by 
the  rarmers  by  permitting  the  farmers  to  work  on  Federal  projects 
and  on  the  roads:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  regular 
Bession  asxmbled.  That  we  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  that  will  permit  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  discharge  the  notes  given  by  them  for  feed  during 
the  years  1933  and  1934.  such  legislation  to  take  the  following  form: 

1  Transfer  the  notes  from  the  Federal  department  now  holding 
the  same  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Department  and  grant 
that  department  authority  to  allot  such  notes  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota in  pajrment  of  relief  appropriation  to  the  State,  with  author- 
ity In  the  Governor  and  State  relief  department  to  permit  the 
makers  of  the  notes  to  discharge  them  by  means  of  labor;  or 

2.  If  the  legislation  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph  Is  not 
feasible  at  the  present  time  due  to  a  lack  of  time  or  for  other 
reasons,  that  the  notes  be  canceled  outright;  or 

3.  That  the  notes  be  transferred  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
tbe  State  reUef  department,  with  authority  granted  to  the  Governor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KEN^ 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 


ETH  McKELLAR 

TENNESSEE 

)F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdiy.  April  19, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOI 


Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr. 
tor  from  New  York   I  Mr 
occupying  the  chair,  del 


OF 


.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


:  »resident,  a  few  days  ago  the  Sena- 
MeadI.  who  now  happens  to  be 
vered  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive\ddress.  over  tlie  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
on  the  Objectives  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Tennessee 

,»x..j  ,_ ,.    It  is  ai-able  address.    The  Senator  from 

New  York  was  on  the  con  inuttee  investigating  the  Teimessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  haj ;  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  mat- 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have 
the  address' printed  in  th^  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object!  on,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  12  moiths.  as  a  member  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Congr«ss.  I  have  been  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  searching  and  1  atenslve  examination  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  work  of  this  committee 
was  concluded  and  Its  repo-t  filed  with  Congress  on  April  3. 

Three  of  the  Republican  ;  nembers  of  the  committee  chose  to  file 

jinorlty  reports,  In  which  they  contend  that  the  investigation 
has  not  been  thorough,  ^n  examination  of  the  majority  report 
Is  sufficient  answer  to  this  ( lontention.  Likewise,  the  record  show* 
that  the  minority  members  have  been  compelled  to  support  their 
so-called  constructive  criti:ism  of  the  T.  V.  A.  with  the  same 
discredited  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  this  project  since 

Its  creation.  ♦    ^#  ♦>,» 

To  fully  understand  the  objectives  and  accomplishments  of  the 
1  V  A  and  to  make  any  appraisal  of  Ite  work  requires  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  C  overnment  of  the  United  States  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  conser  ve  and  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  jf  Its  people.  Dtirlng  these  critical  days 
when  the  world  Is  striving  to  avert  another  great  war.  it  requires 
little  analysis  to  conclude  1  hat  if  the  economic  and  social  security 
of  the  countries  of  the  wi  »rld  were  secure  the  present  threat  to 
our  civilization  would  not    jxist. 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a  message  to  Congress  In 
which  he  recommended  the  creation  of  the  Authority  to  be  "charged 
with  the  broadest  duty  of  planning  for  the  proper  use,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  1  he  national  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
River  drainage  basin  •  •  •  for  the  general  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  was  the  Tennessee  Valley 
reelon  singled  out  and  givi«n  this  special  treatment?     On  inquiry. 

■    - Ve   their   appearance.     It   is  found   that 

—  -  Monroe  the  Federal  Government  has 

been  urged"to  make  the  J-ennessee  River  navigable.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  during  the  late  war  the  Importance  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  country  In  th<  national-defense  program  was  empha- 
sized by  the  construction  of  Wilson  Dam  and  the  Mviscle  Shoals 
nitrate  plants.  However,  n:  ore  important  is  the  fact  that  the  social 
and  economic  ills  which  have  affected  all  regions  of  this  country 
are  fovmd  to  a  marked  degn  (e  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  For  example, 
we  find  in  this  particular  i  eglon  the  river,  a  natural  highway  that 
could  not  be  economically  used  due  to  Its  undeveloped  condition. 
Floods  periodically  brough ;  tragedy  and  destruction  to  those  who 
had  endeavored  to  build  homes  and  livelihood.  The  health  of 
the  people  was  Jeopardized  by  prevaUlng  diseases.  The  soli  became 
exhausted,  and  the  forests  vere  depleted.  The  Income  of  the  region 
diminished  Instead  of  Increased,  causing  many  of  those  of  employ- 
able age  to  leave  their  hones  and  crowd  into  the  industrial  cities. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  a  coordinated  effort  was  made  by  the 
Federal'  Government,  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In 
cooperation  with  the  Statei  i.  to  solve  the  grave  problems  of  a  region. 
Previously,  in  other  area^ ,  the  Federal  Government  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  con  serve  our  natural  resotirces.  Waterways 
were  improved.     Attempt   was  made   to  control  destructive  fiooda. 
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The  Department  of  Agrtculture  and  the  Forest  Service  did  heroic 
wt>rk  In  replenishment  of  the  soil  and  reforestation  of  the  hillsides. 
But  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  cost  of  these  T»st  undertakings 
has  fallen  on  the  taxpayer. 

It  mrust  be  remembered  that  It  takes  more  than  8  years  to  over- 
come the  neglect  of  decades.  The  wisdom  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
project,  where  all  of  these  problems  are  attacked  on  the  l>road 
front,  can  be  appraised  by  the  accomplishments  to  date.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  the  coordinated  attack,  this  project  will  be 
self-liquidating. 

Under  its  creative  act  the  Authority  must  provide  and  maintain 
a  9-foot  navigable  channel  650  miles  long  from  KnoxviUe  to  Pa- 
ducah,  where  the  Tennessee  River  Joins  the  vast  inland  waterway 
system  of  the  Mississippi.  It  Is  obligated  to  provide  flood  control 
not  only  on  the  Tennessee  River  but  also  to  assist  this  effort  on  the 
lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
these  purposes,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to  generate  and  sell 
power,  to  encourage  increased  xise  of  electricity,  and  to  assist  m 
liquldataig  the  cost  of  the  projects.  This  latter  direction  adopts 
a  principle  enunciated  by  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  in  1903 
when  in  considering  a  similar  project,  he  stated:  "The  unprovec»nt 

shotild  l)e  made  to  pay  for  Itself  so  far  as  pmctlcable."  

The  Authority  is  authorized  to  construct  such  dams  and  reservoirs 
as  are  needed  to  provide  the  necessary  navigation  channel  and  to 
control  the  destructive  floodwaters.  It  likewise  is  empowered  to 
equip  these  dams  with  power -generating  facilities  and  to  buUd 
transmission  lines.  Important,  too,  is  a  direction  to  the  Authority 
to  Improve.  Increase,  and  cheapen  the  production  of  fertilizer. 
In  addition.  It  is  obligated  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  to  plan 
for  the  general  well-being  of  the  people  living  within  the  area. 

Thus,  the  program  set  forth  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  does  not  depart 
from  the  traditional  American  pohcy  erf  developing  and  conserving 
its  national  resources  for  the  public  use.  It  is  new  only  in  that,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  is  provided  which  coordinates  all  develop- 
mental activities  In  an  entire  region. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  results  a  splendid  corps  of  engineers, 
headed  by  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  evolved  what  is  now  called  the 
••unified  plan."  This  plan,  using  the  basic  material  compiled  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  ESigineers.  provides  for  the  construction  of  an 
Interlocking  series  of  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  main  stream  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Teimessee  River.  The  dams  are  so  designed 
that  they  can  t>e  operated  as  a  system  In  order  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  navigable  channe'  and  provide  maximum  control  of  de- 
strtictive  floodwaters.  Most  of  these  dams  will  be  equipped  with 
generaUng  facilities  which  wii;  turn  the  wa.=te  water  mto  power  to 
be  made  available  at  the  lowest  cost  to  domestic  and  rural  con- 
sumers, as  directed  by  the  act. 

Even  thotigh  only  four  of  these  dams  are  now  completed  and  m 
operation  the  results  achieved  prove  conclusively  the  feaslblUty 
and  merit  of  the  unified  plan.  Not  until  all  of  the  dams  on  the 
main  stream  are  completed  will  KnoxvUle  be  linked  to  the  Missis- 
sippi with  a  9-foot  navigable  channel.  However,  ah-eady  the  value 
of  these  dams  in  controlling  destructive  floods  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  power  is  being  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  urban 

and  rural  consumers.  ,    ,     *«i  ,♦_  ♦>,»♦ 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  gencratlcn  and  sale  of  electalclty  that 
the  controversy  regarding  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  mcwt  bitter 
Private  power  companies  have  for  many  years  concluded  that  they 
had  a  natural  monopoly  In  the  areas  they  served,  and  any  com- 
petitive influence  has  been  greatly  resented  and  dlscotiraged. 

Had  the  Federal  Government  been  content  to  forego  the  benefits 
available  from  the  generaUon  and  sale  of  power  and  burdened  the 
taxpayers  with  the  cost  of  the  navigation  and  flood-control  fea- 
tures of  this  undertaking,  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  objections  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  woiUd  have  been  removed.  ,      ,     .     *w        -♦ 

The  term  "yardstick"  has  been  used  rather  freely  in  these  past 
6  years,  and  until  the  committee  made  this  Investigation  Its  mean- 
InK  has  been  much  confused.  The  committee  finds  that  the  rates 
charged  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  T.  V.  A.  power  are  a  fair 
yardstick  of  what  rates  should  be.  whether  produced  by  private 
Utilities  or  bv  Government  operation.  ,  ♦v. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  discredit  the  power  operation  of  the 
T  V  A.  and  the  yardstick  has  been  vlolenUy  criticized  as  unfair. 
Whether  through  ignorance  or  with  intent,  the  result  has  been  to 
add  confusion  to  a  question  already  complex.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  because  T.  V.  A.  power  is  produced  by  multiple-purpose  struc- 
tures, and  the  T.  V.  A.  is  not  obligated  to  W  taxes  on  its  Physical 
properties,  but  only  on  Its  gross  revenue,  the  wholesale  rates  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  are  subsidized  and  are  not.  therefore,  comparable  with 
the  rates  of  private  utUlUes.  Unfortunately,  tb^e  critics  tail  U> 
-distinguish  between  fact  and  argument  nor  do  ^^J I^^"^^^ 
difference  between  wholesale  T.  V.  A,  rates  and  retaU  T.  V^A.  rates^ 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  produdng  electricity  Uie 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  not  subsidizing  the  T.  V.  A.  »n^lt8 
Dower  DTOeram.  The  committees  engineers.  In  their  Impartial 
itudy,  ha-^  obtained  convincing  evidence  that  wltbout  any  sub- 
sidy the  T  V.  A.  wholesale  rates  are  sufficient  to  cover  aU  ccets  to 
the  Go^minent;  Including  Interest  on  Investment,  all  taxea.  and 

^^P~T^^  Vyfiistick  IS  not  In  the  wholesale  operation  but  In 
the  retali  distribuaon.  The  evidence  shows  that  t^  T.  V.  A.  "^^^ 
sale  rates  are  substantiaUy  the  same  as  the  wholesale  rat^  .,^51. 
^^  unities  for  power  delivered  to  the  distributor  The  re^"  J^ 
we  flSed  rnthe  (Stracts  made  by  the  T.  V.  A  with  It*  dlauibutora. 
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and  the  evidence  shows  that,  even  though  T.  V.  A.  retail  rates  are 
lower  than  those  charged  by  prlTate  utilities,  the  revenues  provide 
a  fair  profit  after  paying  all  coata  any  private  dUtnbuilng  power 
company  is  obligated  to  pay.  Thus  the  real  ymrdstick  is  in  the 
spread  between  the  wholesale  ratea  and  the  retaU  rate*  charged  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  this  connection  it  is  intereatliig  to  note  that  since  the  T.  v.  A. 
commenced  Its  powier  c^ierations  and  Initiated  Its  retaU  rates  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area,  retail  rates  of  private  utUltiea  have  been 
decreased  at  least  one-half,  power  constmiption  has  considcraWy 
increased,  and  a  fair  return  la  stUl  being  made  by  the  private  power 
companies. 

Equally  Important  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Impartial  study  truule  by  the  eommlttee's  own  engineers 
establishes  that,  within  50  years,  the  revenues  received  from  the 
sale  of  power  wiU  be  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  all  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  charges  for  the  power-generating  faculties,  but 
also  to  liquidate  the  entire  Investment  for  the  multiple  purposes. 
But  this  Is  not  all  of  the  picture.  Much  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  ferUlizer  program  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Its  Importance  can  orUy 
l)e  emphasized  when  one  accepts  the  fact  that,  should  the  present 
practices  In  soil  depletion  continue,  wtthln  340  jrars  the  fertility 
of  all  of  the  land  In  this  country  will  be  loet.  with  the  resulting 

degeneration  of  otir  form  of  civilization.  

The  Authority  has  been  successful  In  Improving  fertilizers  more 
effective  than  any  developed  to  date.  and.  cotipled  with  its  soU- 
replenlshment  program,  erDded  hillsides  and  exhausted  farms  are 
l>eing  rapidly  redaimfBd.  Satisfying  two  great  needs,  the  control  of 
water  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  scarred  foreato 
are  being  replanted;  eroded  and  gtillied  lands  are  being  terraced 
and  covered. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  local  indtwtrles.  mineral  de- 
posits and  other  natural  resources  are  being  developed.  Thus, 
emphasis  Is  being  given  to  all  phases  of  economic  and  social  life, 
with  the  objective  of  providing  a  well-rounded,  balanced  economy. 
Obviously.  In  a  program  as  comprehensive  as  that  bemg  carried 
on  by  the  T.  V.  A.  differences  of  opinion  wlU  exist.  Such  differ- 
ences did  exist  between  the  former  Chairman  and  the  other  two 
members  at  the  T.  V.  A.  Board.  However,  after  making  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  charges  made  by  the  former 
Chairman,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  such  charges  were 
imfounded  and  that  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  In  the  hands  of  well -qualified 
men    absorbed  In  performing  an  efficient  )ob  at  public  service. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  T.  V.  A.  Invades  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  Slates.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
Is  the  amicable  and  cooperative  relationship  of  the  Authority  to 
the  States  Problems  are  being  solved  which  could  not  be  done 
alone  either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  States.  The 
technique  which  has  been  developed  by  the  T.  V.  A.  m  this  mutual 
work  Is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  Federal  and  State  rela- 
tionships. 

Today  Congreas  Is  concerned  with  national  defense.  In  1917 
the  cotintry  faced  a  similar  grave  concern.  At  that  time  It  was 
decided  as  an  aid  to  national  defense  to  construct  the  nitrate 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals.  The  nitrate  plants  were  not  completed 
until  the  war  was  over.  Today  these  plants  are  In  existence  and 
^»nn  be  used,  among  other  things,  for  the  mantifacture  of  phos- 
phorus, a  wartime  need.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  rich  deposits 
of  war  minerals  have  been  located  and  are  now  susceptible  of 
development,  a  work  In  which  an  avaUablllty  of  abundant  power 
will  be  a  vitally  Important  factor. 

The  navigable  channel  will  connect  this  region  with  some  of 
the  largest  producing  and  Industrial  centers  at  the  country  throup,h 
the  inland  waterway  system,  and  In  addition  will  have  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  This  territory,  lying  behind  natural  fortlflcationa.  Is 
an  important  asset  In  national  defense.  However,  much  more  Im- 
portant Is  the  fact  that  this  program  carried  on  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
demonstrates  that  the  economic  and  social  stability  of  a  country 
Is  Its  best  defense. 

The  t>eneflt«  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  program  are  not  confined 
to  the  seven  valley  States,  but  its  Influence  extends  over  the  entire 
coimtry.  It  pomts  the  way  for  the  coord  mated  development  and 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  in  other  regions  ekewbere  in 
the  country.  Through  experimenta  and  demoastratlons  It  baa 
shown  the  way  to  replenishment  of  the  soil.  Its  fertilizer  develop- 
ments wlU  be  of  Immeasurable  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  thU 
coxmtry,  no  matter  where  located.  The  yardstick  provided  by  the 
T  V  A.  retail  rates  not  only  affords  a  means  of  comparing  retail 
rates'  In  other  localities  but  aaslsta  the  private  utilities  to  develop- 
ing methods  of  distribution  whereby  electricity  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  domestic  constimer  at  the  lowest  possible  oost. 

Obviously  time  does  not  permit  any  extended  description  of  aU 
of  the  elements  that  made  up  the  T.  V.  A.  program.  On  the 
QueBtion  of  the  yardstick,  hours  could  be  »pent  explaining  lU 
application  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  The  fertilizer  profram 
la  a  dramatic  story  of  man's  effort  to  save  the  land. 

The  point  must  be  emphasized  and  be  kept  clear  that,  although 
the  nrlmary  oblectlve  of  the  dams  constructed  on  the  TcnneMee 
River  and  Its  tributaries  U  to  provide  for  navigation  and  the 
control  of  floodwaters.  Buch  program!  as  soU  replenishment,  re- 
forestation, development  of  natural  resoviroes,  and  regional  plan- 
ninK  are  aU  InterrcUted.  and  that  power,  which  has  received  so 
muEh  emphasis.  U  important  only  in  relation  to  the  other  p«t8 
S  the  program  and  as  a  means  of  liquidating  the  expeiMUturas 
made. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Edward  C.  Johnston  to  Brazilian 

Publishers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  19, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  C.  JOHNSTON.  AUGUST  31, 

1938 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  radio 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Edward  C.  Johnston,  vice  president 
of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  over  Hora  do  Brasil. 
the  Government  radio  hour,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Wednesday, 
August  31.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  this  opportunity  afforded  through  the 
Invitation  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Lourlval  Pontes,  director  of  the 
Brazilian  Propaganda  Department,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  and 
to  convey  the  greetings  of  my  colleagues  amongst  newspapermen 
in  the  United  States  to  the  publishers  of  Brazil  and  to  all  of  you 
listening    In   at   this   time. 

I  -left  Washington  by  airplane  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
boarded  the  Panalr  Clipper  In  Miami  Sunday  morning,  arriving 
in  Rio  early  last  Thursday  afternoon.  Each  stop-over  which  the 
great  Clipper  ship  made  en  route  to  Rio  opened  new  vistas  of 
Interest.  From  Trinidad  southward  I  enjoyed  the  extremely  pleas- 
ant companionship  of  Mr.  Warren  Lee  Plerson  and  his  charming 
Wife.  Mr.  Plerson.  as  you  doubtless  know.  Is  president  of  the 
great  United  States  Export-Import  Bank.  He  has  come  to  Brazil 
to  study  how  his  great  bank  may  be  cf  assistance  in  stimulating 
the  increasing  trade  relationships  between  yoiu-  country  and 
mine. 

At  Belem  came  aboard  the  Clipper  ship  your  Dr.  Evandro  Chagas, 
of  the  Instimte  Oswaldo  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plerson  and  I  con- 
sidered ourselves  very  fortunate  indeed  to  meet  this  distinguished 

■dentist.  During  the  following  2  days  aboard  the  airplane  Dr. 
Chaga£  was  most  kind  In  conveying  to  us  interesting  and  authori- 
tative information  regarding  the  part  of  Brazil  over  which  we  were 
then  flying,  and  told  us  much  about  the  problems,  oljstacles,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  people  of  these  areas.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted here  and  now  to  congratulate  most  heartily  the  people  of 
Brazil  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  such  a  devoted  public 
servant  whose  special  talents  are  thiis  made  available  to  the 
service  of  all,  the  people  in  Brazil?  The  tremendous  practical 
value  of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Chagas  and  his  associates  of 
the  Institute  Oswaldo  Cruz  are  domg.  is.  I  am  sure,  universally 
appreciated. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Brazil  generally  know  much  about  the 
great  world's  fair  which  wlU  be  inaugurated  in  New  York  next 
April.  I  wish  to  asstu^  all  of  you  listening  in  that  the  worlds 
fair  authorities  are  especially  anxious  to  welcome  visitors  from 
Brazil  to  see  that  you  are  well  taken  care  of.  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  every  facility  wUl  be  extended  to  you  at  this  great  expo- 
sition, of  which  the  theme  will  be  The  World  of  Tomorrow.  Sixty- 
two  nations  will  participate.  Over  60,000.000  visitors  are  expected 
to  attend  the  exi>usition. 

Shortly  before  I  left  New  York  City  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  announced  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  steamship  service  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  Three 
fine  turboelectnc  ocean  liners,  the  Brazil,  the  Argentina,  and  the 
Vmgxuiy.  which  President  Roosevelt  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to 
as  the  "good-neighbor  fleet."  start  with  the  first  sailing  from  New 
York  on  October  8.  This  new.  Improved.  American-flag  passenger 
service  will  be  classed  among  the  finest  Ituttiry  passenger  liners  In 
the  world.  With  this  fortnightly  service  of  luxury  ships,  the 
/Authorities  of  the  New  York  World's  Pair  earnestly  hope  that 
/  many,  many  citizens  of  Brazil  will  avaU  themselves  of  this  Im- 
proved steamer  service  or  the  faster  Clipper  ships  of  Panalr  and 
come  to  New  York  during  the  exposition.  You  may  be  asstired  of 
a  Sincere  and  cordial  welcome. 

During  this  week  you  have  had  further  practical  evidence  of  otir 
good-neighbor  policy  in  the  presence  of  our  newest  airplane  carrier, 
the  great  ship  Enterprise,  and  the  Shaw  now  in  Rio  Harbor. 

It  Is  unnecessary,  I  am  sure,  for  me  to  refer  to  the  traditional 
friendship  of  our  two  great  countries.  Here  Is  a  case  where,  over 
the  years  "actions  speak  louder  than  words."  For  more  than 
100  years  this  friendship  and  mutual  regard  has  prevailed.  Now. 
I  tlilnk  you  wiU  agree,  the  people  of  both  countries  have  come 
to  a  realization  of  ttUs  very  r^  partnership.    Wliat  are  the  reasons 


for  this  endurtng  frlendshlri?  What  are  the  controlling  forces 
which  have  brought  It  about?  Is  it  not  the  great  gifts  of  nature 
showered  on  both  of  otu"  co  antries?  Is  It  not  also  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  have  motivated  both  of  our  peoples?  And  Is  It  not  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  throughov  t  which  has  actuated  both  peoples? 
This  has  surely  contributed  greatly  to  our  enduring  friendship? 
Indeed.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  no  national  mysticism  and  no 
kind  of  political  demagogue  ry  will  ever  secure  the  support  of 
public  opinion  in  either  of  our  respective  countries  to  suspend 
temporarily  or  abandon  this  friendship  of  our  two  Nations. 

Last  Sunday,  as  we  flew  ovi  ir  the  great  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  I  was  reminded  of  an  old  story,  which,  it  seems  to  me. 
carries  a  moral  tnat  is  slgnifl  :ant  In  view  of  recent  and  apparenUy 
Impending  developments  In  Europe.  It  seems  that  to  the  old 
days  of  the  sailing  vessels,  a  ship  sailed  from  Newcastle.  England. 
With  a  cargo  bound  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  As  the  story  Is  re- 
lated the  ship  experienced  many  severe  storms.  Day  after  day  it 
was  buffeted  by  hurricanes  until  it  was  well  off  its  course.  They 
were  short  of  water.  They  h  Eid  no  condensers  In  those  dajrs.  The 
ship  floundered  about  unti:  her  supply  of  fresh  water  aboard 
was  exhausted.  Presently  ttiey  sighted  another  vessel.  One  oi 
the  sailors  went  up  the  mas|  and  when  they  came  within  haUlng 
distance  he  called,  "Water.  *rater.  for  God's  sake  give  \is  water  " 
The  response  from  the  other  vessel  came  back,  "Dip  your  buckets 
where  you  are."  Again  th(  sailor  on  the  mast  called  "Water, 
water  we  want  water."  And  the  final  response  came  as  the  ship 
slowly  pulled  away.  "Dip  you  r  buckets  where  you  are."  In  desper- 
ation as  the  space  lengthene  A  between  the  two  vessels,  they  put  a 
bucket  overboard,  pulled  It  up,  and  found  It  filled  with  fresh 
water  The  floundering  ship  in  fact  was  less  than  100  kilometers 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Amaz<  n.  and.  as  you  all  know,  the  mighty 
Amazon  retains  Its  stream  ind  carries  fresh  water  out  Into  the 
ocean  for  a  hundred  kUometi  rs. 

When  we  of  the  two  Americas.  North  or  South,  are  assailed  by 
any  of  the  alien  political  ph  losophies  so  foreign  to  our  traditional 
democratic  institutions,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  great 
Bolivar.  You  will  recall  he  maintained  that  "the  people  should 
grow  up  by  the  hard  knocl  s  of  experience,  but  always  with  the 
ultimate  heritage  of  manh(  od  ever  held  before  them."  Let  us. 
the  citizens  of  the  21  reptibllcs  of  the  two  Americas,  then,  be 
not  led  astray  when  we  an  assailed  by  these  philosophies  alien 
to  our  traditional  democratic  institutions;  let  us  stand  together 
and  "dip  our  buckets  wheie  we  are."  Let  us  continue  to  "dip 
our  buckets"  In  the  fresh  waters  of  democracy  and  not  be  led 
Into  the  brash,  salt  waters  of  the  various  European  "isms"  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

In  closing  may  I  again  e  :press  my  appreciation  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you?  \^  hen  I  leave  your  beautiful  Rio  aboard 
the  Pan  American  "thunde 'bird,"  as  the  Peruvian  Indians  first 
called  the  airplane,  southb  lund  for  Argentina  and  up  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  it  Is  with  the  profovind  hope  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  return  soo  a  for  another  and  much  longer  visit 
to  your  marvelous  coxintry. 


Withdrawal  of  Th(  >mas  R.  Amlie  Nomination 


EXTENSICPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  19, 1939 


LETTER   FROM  THOMAS   R.    AMLIE   AND  PRESIDENT'S   REPLY 

THERETO 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.     Mr. 
to  have  inserted  In  the 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Appendix  of   the   Record   a  letter 


signed  by  Thomas  R.  Am  ie.  under  date  of  April  7,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President's 
reply  thereto  of  April  IE  The  letters  relate  to  the  matter 
of  the  nomination  of  \  r.  Amlie  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Coiimission  and  the  subsequent  wltli- 
drawal  of  his  nominatioii. 

There  being  no  object  on.  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

138  HoTTsi  OnriCK  BxriLDiNa, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  7.  1939. 
President  Franklin  D.  RookivrLT. 

The  White  h  ouse.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  Mr.  PwBsroENT:  On  January  24.  1939.  you  sent  my  name 
to  the  Senate  as  a  mlnorlti  nominee  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission.  A  reactionary  press  and  an  unscrupulous  political 
cab;il  immediately  seized  the  occasion  to  transform  the  pubUc 
det>ate  and  tlie  Senate  bearings  over  my  confirmation  into  a  veri- 
table witchcraft  trial. 

Because  I  had  in  the  course  of  my  8  years'  agitation  for  a  per- 
manent solution  of  our  mass  unemployment  problem  expressed 
doubts  at  times  as  to  the  ability  of  unregulated  capitalism  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  was  branded  as  a  CommunUt  and  subverter  cf 
American  Institutions.  Because  I  had  expressed  my  sympathy  for 
the  late  loyalist  government  of  Spain  I  was  accused  of  being  an  ac- 
complice lii  the  "promiscuous  blaughter  of  Christians  and  their 
apostles."  Because  I  had  at  various  times  proposed  Government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  I  was  accused  of  wishing  to  wipe  out 
the  savings  of  widows  and  orphans. 

The  bitterness  of  the  attacks  directed  against  my  confirmation 
recalls  the  flmtiar  campaign  directed  against  the  confimuitlon  of 
Justice  Brandels  23  years  ago.  However,  in  Justice  Brandeis"  case, 
his  long  career  as  a  fighter  for  the  public  good,  during  which  he 
clashed  with  so  many  powerful  Interests,  and  the  confequent  fear 
of  what  he  might  do  to  Ills  position  of  authority  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  may  serve  to  explain  the  bitterness  of  the  campaign 
against  his  confirmation.  In  my  own  case,  the  modest  character  of 
my  pubUc  career,  and  the  relative  lack  of  power  of  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  tjelle  such  an  explanation.  As  the  maga- 
sme  Time  observed,  I  could  do  the  railroads  no  harm  and  might 
serve  to  stir  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  activity. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  savage  attack  on  me  lies  not  in  my 
own  deeds  or  misdeeds  but  In  the  political  calculation  that  by 
branding  me  as  a  Communist  and  an  antichrist,  a  real  blow — a 
blow  below  the  belt,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless  a  real  blow — could 
be  struck  against  you.  Mr.  President,  and  your  administration. 

The  fact  that  yoxir  responslbiUty  In  nominating  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Commtsfiion  Is  strictly  limited  and  does  BOt  Involve  ac- 
ceptance of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  nominee  or  of  the  party 
he  represents  docs  not  Interfere  with  this  calculation.  WTien  the 
whole  campaign  Is  based  on  witchcraft  psychology.  It  Is  futile  to 
carp  at  the  lack  of  logic  at  any  of  the  stages. 

You  will  recall  bow  In  the  British  electoral  campaign  of  1924 
the  Conservative  Party  press  published  a  purported  letter  of  Gregory 
Zlnovlev  head  of  the  Third  International,  giving  inatructlons  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  Communist  dictatorship  In  Great  Britain.  The 
letter  was.  of  course,  a  forgery,  but  the  Conservative  Party  won 
power  on  the  basis  of  tliat  letter  Many  times  during  the  past 
2  months  I  have  wondered  whether  it  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
American  conservatives  to  turn  me  Into  another  fake  Zir.ovlev 
letter  and  conduct  the  campaign  of  1940  on  the  basis  of  garbled 
and  adulterated  extracts  from  my  Forgotten  Man's  Handbook. 

Tou  can  understand  my  embarras.sment  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  thing  nearest  my  heart  Is.  of  course,  the  desire  to 
get  the  American  people  to  do  some  fundamental  thinking  on  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  the  danger  to  democracy  in  the 
economic  disfranchl.<=ement  of  20  percent  of  our  population.  Und*r 
other  circumstances.  I  should  have  welcom'^d  the  high-powered 
publicity  given  to  my  economic  writings  of  the  pa-st  8  years  But 
a  hearing  and  debate  on  the  nomination  of  a  minority  member  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hardly  offers  a  free  and  proper 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  topics.  I  have  felt  that  in  Justice 
to  vou  who  passed  only  on  my  qualiflcatlcns  to  ser\-e  as  a  minority 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  1  should  refrain 
from  forcing  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — where  I  could 
not  myself  defend  my  views — on  the  merits  of  th'^  various  economic 
proposals  which  I  had  advanced  since  I  entered  Congress  In  1931 

There  is  one  issue,  however,  which,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
or  rather  should  have  nothlne;  to  do,  with  the  question  of  my  fit- 
ness to  serve  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  fought  out  not  only  on  the  Senate  Ooor  but  befwe 
the  whole  American  people.  I  refer  to  the  right  of  a  minority  party 
to  proper  participation  m  the  process  of  democratic  government. 
It  Is  the  po-^tlon  of  my  critics  that  under  the  Constitution  I  am. 
of  course,  free  to  advocate  any  idea*  I  please,  but  it  U  grossly  im- 
proper for  the  national  administration  to  appoint  me  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  slmUar  political  group  to  take  part  In  the  work  of  a  gov- 
ernmental comm'.ssion.  This  is  equivalent  to  setting  up  a  doctrine 
of  second-class  citizenship.  Pull  citizenship,  full  participation  In 
democracy  is  to  be  accorded  only  to  those  whose  Ideas  are  accept- 
able to  the  American  Liberty  League;  to  the  rest,  only  aecond-clasa 

eitlzensliip.  ^.  _, 

With  dismal  Ignorance  and  vmmitlgated  arrogance,  the  partisans 
cf  such  a  doctrine  speak  of  It  as  Americanism.  A  glance  at  Ameri- 
can history  and  at  American  traditions  reveals  what  would  have 
happened  had  this  doctrine  prevailed.  This  doctrtne  would  have 
barred  from  full  citizenship  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wrote  that  It 
was  wrong  that  "some  have  labored,  and  others,  without  labor, 
have  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  their  fnilts."  and  that  It  Jaa 
-worthy  object  of  any  good  government"  to  -secure  to  e«di  laborer 
the  whole  product  of  his  labor  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  same  doctrine  would  have  condemned  Thomas  Jefferson  M 
a  despicable  red  for  suggesting  that  "a  little  rebellion  now  and 
then  is  a  good  thing."  "The  tree  of  Uberty."  he  sMA.  mu«  be 
refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  P""^^  »°<1.^J^,^ 
It  is  Its  natural  manure."  Yet  Thomas  Jeffcreon  became  the  th^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  revered  founder  d  ttoe 
Democratic  Party. 


The  same  doctrine  wouM  have  condemned  to  aecond-claas  cltl- 

renship  Benjamin  Ptanklin.  who.  In  1783.  wrote: 

"All  the  property  that  is  necessary  to  a  man.  for  the  conservation 
of  the  individual  and  the  propaeatton  at  the  spedea.  is  his  natural 
ripht.  which  none  can  Justly  deprive  him  of;  but  all  property  super- 
fluous to  such  purposes  is  the  property  of  the  public,  who.  by  their 
laws,  have  created  It.  and  who  may  thertfore  by  other  laws  dispose 
of  It.  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  public  shall  dematxl  auch  dia- 
positlon.  He  that  docs  not  like  civil  society  on  these  terms,  let 
him  retire  and  live  among  savages.  He  can  have  no  right  to  the 
beneflts  of  society,  who  wlU  not  pay  hl«  club  towaxtl  the  support 
of  It." 

And  yet  thrs?  utterances  dW  not  bar  Benjamin  Franklin  from 
playing  a  leading  role  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  which  drafted 
cur  present  Constitution. 

It  is  l)rcausc  I  see  what  It  would  have  done  to  the  past  of 
America  that  I  fear  for  the  future  of  American  democracy  If  such 
a  doctrine  Is  once  allowed  to  take  hold  and  become  a  guiding 
precedent.  It  matters  very  UtUe  whether  I  •Brre  as  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commisaloner,  but  it  matters  very  much  whether  the 
leaders  of  the  American  people  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

For  this  reason  I  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  see  fought  ont 
the  issue  of  the  democratic  right  of  progressive  groupe  to  tmke 
part  In  our  government.  But  I  have  at  lengtii  concluded  to  request 
you  to  withdraw  my  nomination  as  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner. t>ecause  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  great  eager- 
ness among  the  members  of  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
Party  In  the  Senate  to  defend  the  great  principle  of  minority  rep- 
refcntation.  I  desire  no  reluctant  nor  apologetic  champions  of  my 
position,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  concUlate  those  who  cannot  read 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  people  are  becoming  impatient  with  temporizing  u^asures. 
If  unemployment  is  to  be  eliminated.  If  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  a\«eragc  man  is  to  be  restored,  and  If  every  American  la  to 
be  Insured  the  right  of  a  Job.  "radical"  measures  are  necessary. 
"Radical"  measures  are  as  necessary  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  day  as  they  were  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation  In 
1787  when  Washington  said  to  the  Constitutional  Convention: 
"My  wish  is  that  the  Convention  may  adopt  lu)  temporizing  ex- 
pedients, but  protje  the  defects  of  the  CousUtutton  to  the  bottom, 
and  provide  radlcai  cure." 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  contmue  the  fight  for 
purposes  of  personal  vtodlcatlon.  since  even  Senator  Rcis.  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  his  Bepubllcan  colleagtie.   declared  at  th« 

hearings: 

"I  do  not  think  anybody  has  ever  qaestloned  Mr.  Amite's  char- 
acter or  integiity,  or  his  very  great  abUlty.  It  seems  to  me  un- 
necessary to  add  anything  upon  elthei^  of  these  three  polnU.  It  is 
jMst  a  question  of  taking  our  time  and  prolongmg  the  record.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Amlie  needs  any  defense  as  to  his  character  and 
Integrity,  and  surely  In  his  lengthy  statement  before  this  sub- 
committee he  has  demonstrated  ability.  Now.  whatever  views  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  hold,  or  conclusions  they  oosy 
reach,  certainly  on  neither  one  of  these  three  points  is  there  anj 
controversy." 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  confidence  you  have  repc#ed  to  me  by 
nominating  me  to  this  post,  all  the  more  so  since  I  have  so  fre- 

qucnUy  been  a  critic  of  New  Deal  pollciea.  It  to  unfortunate,  but 
not  altogether  surprlsmg,  that  such  a  high  spirit  of  responsible 
nonpartlsanship  should  be  regarded  by  timid  politicians  as  a  dan- 
gerous political  llabUlty,  and  by  a  hysterical  press  as  a  verltaWa 
trafficking  with  the  devU. 
Very  sincerely  you», 

Tbomas   R.    AlCUB. 

Tkx  Whttk  Hodbb. 
Washington,  AprU  15.  1939. 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Amltc. 

Housf  Office  BuiUing.  Room  139.  Waahingtcn.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Amijz:  I  have  your  letter  requesting  me  to  wlth- 
flraw  yovu"  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     I  am  doing  so  shortly. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  certain  type  of  opposition  should  deprive 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  one  as  able  and  as  whole- 
heartedly devoted  to  the  pubUc  service  as  you  are. 

You  and  I  have  often  differed  on  Important  issues,  but  I  eaa 
assure  you  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  my  belief  In  your  quaU« 
flcations  to  serve  as  a  minority  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Those  who  for  political  reasons  have  called  yeu  a  Communist  do 
not  po-hape  realize  that  such  name  calling  111  serves  the  democratle 
form  of  goverimient  which  this  Nation  as  a  whole  wl&hes  to 
continue. 

A  quarter  at  a  century  ago  I  too  was  called  a  Communist  and  a 
Wild-eyed  rmdlcal  because  I  fought  for  factory  Inspection,  for  a 
64-hour-a-week  bill  for  women  and  children  lu  Industry,  and  sim- 
ilar measures.  You  are  stUl  young,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tlntie  to  work  for  the  lmp>rovement  of  social  and  econooUc  legisla- 
tion under  our  framework  of  government. 
Very  alncereiy  youra, 

Pkaxkuw  D.  Rooskvux. 
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Jefferson  Day  Dinner 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  19, 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    F.    GUFFEY.    OP    PENNSYLVANIA, 

APRIL  14.  1939 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
OuFFEY  1  at  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  held  at  Uniontown,  Pa., 
on  April  14.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  proudest  tradition  of  the  Democratic 
Party  la  the  fact  that  It  owes  Its  beginning  and  Its  political  creed 
to  the  Immortal  Thomas  Jefferson.  Conscious  of  that  fact.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  you  tonight  In  paying  honor  to  the  greatest  liberal 
leader  the  world  has  ever  known. 

To  give  Jefferson  first  rank  among  those  who  sought  to  make 
democracy  a  living  fact  may  seem  like  exaggeration.  Yet.  I  feel 
confident  that  if  you  examlnt  the  record  without  prejudice  or  pre- 
conceived notions,  you  will  apree  with  me  that  the  magnificent 
form  of  government  which  we  enjoy  today  had  its  Inspiration 
to  a  large  degree  in  the  voice  and  pen  of  the  sage  of  Montlcello. 

In  many  respects,  the  age  In  which  Jefferson  lived  was  similar 
to  our  own.  He  saw  the  rise  of  dictatorship  In  Eiu-ope  during  the 
Napoleonic  era  and  he  recognized  the  menace  to  human  liberty 
and  happiness  that  stems  from  the  boundless  ambition  of  an  all- 
powerful  ruler.  At  an  earlier  time,  he  saw  the  French  Revolution 
at  first  hand,  sympathizing  with  many  of  its  aims  while  deploring 
the  terror  and  tyranny  which  it  brought  about.  He  was  a  driving 
force  in  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  to  win  their  independence 
from  the  mother  country  and  In  the  subsequent  battle  to  estab- 
lish a  Just  and  lasting  form  of  government  on  American  soil. 

Jefferson  lived  In  a  time  of  turmoil  and  furious  conflict  in 
human  affairs.  Although  a  philosopher  at  heart,  he  did  not  re- 
main apart  from  the  arena  of  practical  affairs,-  but  devoted  all 
his  great  energies  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause  In  which  he  so 
passionately  believed.  He  was  respected  and  admired  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  reviled  and  hated  by  those  who  misunderstood  his 
purpose.  He  knew  the  terrible  wrongs  and  cruelties  that  men 
Inflict  upon  each  other  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  yet  he  never 
lost  faith  in  his  belief  that  papular  government  was  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

Today  democracy  in  the  United  States  is  having  a  rebirth.  In 
the  light  of  happenings  in  Europ>e  and  elsewhere  we  have  a  new 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  We  appreciate,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  voice  in 
Government  and  the  right  to  work  out  our  own  destiny,  free  from 
the  dictates  of  a  political  overlord  who  places  his  own  pride  and 
ambition  above  the  general  welfare.  From  platform  and  pulpit 
and  through  the  press  the  lesson  is  being  hammered  home  that  the 
right  of  popular  sovereignty  is  the  noblest  heritage  we  possess. 
Refugees  from  other  lands,  made  homeless  and  penniless  by  ruth- 
less oppression,  look  to  America  as  the  brightest  beam  of  light  in 
•  darkened  world. 

In  this  new  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  democracy  we  should  re- 
examine the  part  played  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  spring  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  sublime  charter  of  human  rights  ex- 
pres.sed  the  basic  idea  of  decent  government  held  by  most  of  the 
delegates  who  attended  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  but  the 
stirring  phrases  employed  to  express  the  idea  were  very  largely  the 
bandiwork  of  Jefferson.  He  phrased  the  preamble,  which  set  forth 
the  fundamental  truth  that  "governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  he  added  the  un- 
dying truth  that  In  a  free  society  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  the 
"unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

These  truths,  set  forth  by  Jefferson  in  clear  and  forceful  lan- 
guage, are  the  fouridatlon  stones  of  free  government.  In  the 
century  and  a  half  since  they  were  first  written  they  have  become 
familiar  to  every  school  boy  and  school  girl  In  the  land.  They  have 
Influenced  the  growth  of  government  and  guided  the  course  of 
public  action.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  lived  to 
vindicate  those  who  dared  to  believe  that  men  were  fit  to  govern 
themselves.  Countless  other  men  since  then  have  tried  to  sum  up 
the  meaning  of  democracy  In  a  few  words,  but  no  one  has  ever 
achieved  what  Jefferson  achieved  in  those  brief  and  brilliant  sen- 
tences of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  performed  another  great  labor  in  the  task  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  fundamentals  of  American  liberty. 


When  the  original  Constltut  on  was  framed,  the  founders  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  setting  up  ii  form  of  government  that  would  be 
stable  and  lasting.  They  waited  to  establish  a  Nation  that  would 
be  strong  enough  to  withstJ  nd  Internal  disorders  and  the  threat 
of  foreign  aggression.  The]  accomplished  their  purpose  In  the 
document  which  was  struck  off  at  Philadelphia.  Jefferson  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time  on  a  dipldmatic  mission.  When  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  brought  to  1  is  attention,  he  immediately  saw  a 
defect,  which,  in  his  Judgment,  might  prove  fatal.  There  was  no 
Bill  of  Rights  explicitly  gus  ranteeing  to  the  citizens  of  America 
the  degree  of  personal  and  political  security  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

Jefferson  was  unmoved  by  the  argument  that  these  fundamental 
rights  were  implied  in  the  new  organic  law.  Acting  without  de- 
lay, he  put  his  pen  In  motion  once  again  to  bring  about  the 
changes  he  thought  necessaiy.  At  his  Instigation.  James  Madison 
Introduced  in  Congress  the  Irst  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  have  since  becon  e  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  hat  Jefferson's  foresight  in  sponsoring 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  free 
government  ever  made  in  t  le  history  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
well  described  as  a  bloodless  revolution — a  victory  as  important  to 
the  future  of  the  young  re]  ublic  as  the  victories  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  Itself.  Throug  i  his  efforts  the  basic  rights  of  free 
men  were  set  forth  In  word  so  simple  and  plain  that  they  could 
never  be  misinterpreted. 

The  proudest  boast  of  th«  United  States  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
higher  standard  of  materia:  living  has  been  achieved  here  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  Fa:  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  still  has  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action. 
The  humblest  citizen  is  able  to  voice  his  thoughts  on  political 
questions  without  fear  of  :eprisal.  He  can  worship  as  he  likes 
without  State'  Interference  and  he  can  rest  secure  in  his  own 
home  without  fear  of  arres  and  detention  at  the  hands  of  some 
tyrannical  Government  offlc:  al  who  happens  to  be  in  power  at  the 
moment.  We  owe  these  bhsslngs  to  the  existence  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  Jefferson  fath!?red. 

It  was  during  Jefferson's  two  terms  In  the  Presidency  that  the 
struggle  really  began  betwe<  n  those  who  wished  to  make  the  new 
republic  a  bulwark  for  th?  protection  of  special  privUege  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  it  a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  idea  that  the  psople  should  have  control  of  their  own 
political  destinies  was  ab  lorrent  to  those  who  believed  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  that  tl  e  best  government  was  the  one  which 
served  only  the  best  people-  -meaning,  of  course,  those  who  owned 
the  Nation's  wealth.  In  1:  Is  gallant  struggle  to  overthrow  the 
forces  of  autocracy  and  to  secure  the  rule  of  the  people,  Jeffer- 
son laid  the  groundwork  far  the  great  political  party  which,  ever 
since  that  time,  has  been  cirrying  on  the  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  popular  governmer  t.  Despite  occasional  lapses  and  the 
mistakes  of  a  few  misgult  ed  leaders,  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
honestly  that  the  most  cor  structlve  force  for  Ubersd  government 
this  country  has  ever  kno^n  has  been  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
was  true  in  the  time  of  Je  Terson,  Madison.  Monroe,  and  Andrew 
Jackson;  it  was  true  in  th«  period  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  In 
the  White  House;  and  it  Is  true  today  under  the  guidance  of 
that  matchless  leader  of  m(  n.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Jefferson  gave  the  Natl  )n  political  freedom  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  Jackson  drove  out  he  last  foreign  Invader,  serving  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  Unit  ;d  States  intended  to  remain  free  and 
independent;  Roosevelt  Is  waging  the  good  fight  to  muke  economic 
freedom  the  companion  of  political  freedom.  He  has  persevered 
against  tremendous  odds  acid  when  the  political  firing  has  died 
down  I  predict  that  his  accomplishment  will  take  rank  with 
those  of  his  illustrious  pre<  lecessors. 

When  reforms  are  in  pi  ocess  of  taking  shape  It  Is  easy  for 
those  who  oppKJse  them  to  employ  the  methods  of  obstruction — 
to  block  the  wheels  of  prog  ess  under  the  pretext  of  doing  what  Is 
best  for  the  public  good.  Svery  single  step  taken  by  the  present 
administration  to  make  Go  'ernment  the  servant  of  the  people  has 
been  opposed  by  those  who  profited  under  the  old  order  of  things. 
They  fought  the  insviranci  i  of  bank  deposits,  the  enactment  of 
social  security,  the  adoptioi  of  minimum-wage  laws,  the  measures 
for  relief  of  the  farmers  am  1  the  unemployed — In  fact,  every  single 
piece  of  legislation  designs  1  to  protect  men  and  women  against 
the  hazards  of  a  harsh  industrial  system.  These  wholesome 
reforms  were  condemned  at  un-American  and  socialistic  by  those 
who  dislike  progress,  slmpl  y  because  the  purp>ose  of  these  meas- 
ures was  to  Improve  the  (  tandards  of  all  the  people  Instead  of 
a  privileged  few. 

The  present  admlnistratiim  has  been  compelled  to  undertake  an 
unprecedented  series  of  relsrms,  because  the  general  welfare  was 
neglected  and  forgotten  dui  Ing  the  years  when  three  successive  Re- 
publican administrations  ^rere  In  power  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  was  allowed  1o  fall  behind  other  nations  in  adopting 
protective  measures  for  these  classes  of  citizens  who  were  victims 
of  the  economic  system.  P  -esldent  Roosevelt  has  been  reviled  and 
abused  for  daring  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  years  before. 
He  has  placed  constructive  -eforms  on  the  statute  books,  and  these 
reforms  wUl  never  be  eras  ?d  by  any  political  party  because  the 
American  people  will  nev(  r  stand  for  their  repeal.  No  matter 
What  the  critics  of  the  moi  cient  say.  history  will  show  that  Roose- 
velt was  right  and  that,  ike  Jefferson,  he  was  able  to  see  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  who  sought  to  block  his  path. 

There  are  two  great  du  ies  which  devolve  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  regard  less  of  what  political  party  he  hap[>ens 
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to  be  a  member.    He  must  foster  domestic  stability  and  prosperity 

and  he  must  guard  the  Nation  against  foreign  aggression  or  foreign 

war.      I   submit   that    in    a   time    of    unprecedented    world    disorder 

and  economic  upheaval.  President  Roosevelt  has  performed  thoGC 

two  solemn  duties  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  success.    He 

has  brought  the  ship  of  sUte  safely  through  the  tempest  and  given 

a  new  breadth  and  a  new  meaning  to  the  tenets  of  democracy. 

Who  are  his  critics?     First,  we  have  the  eminent  gentlemen  who 

brought  about  the  eccncmlc   debacle  of  the   early   1930's  by   their 

blundering  and  short-sighted   leadership.     He  rescued  them  from 

disaster,   and   now    they   complain    that    in   doing   so   he   rescued 

the  rest  of  the  people  as  well.    What  did  Uiey  propose  to  substitute 

lor  the  Rooeevelt  leadership?    Does  anyone  contend  that  the  Nation 

would  be  better  off  if  the  Republican  candidate  of  1932.  Mr.  Hoover, 

had  been  given  another  term  In  office?     Does  anyone  contend  that 

the  weak  and  Inexperienced  Mr.  Landon.  the  Republican  candidate 

of  1936,  would  have  been  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  series 

of  world  shocks  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  2Vj  years?    Who  can 

say  what  would  have  happened  in  the  explosive  field  of  foreign 

affairs  if  Mr.  Landon  had  been  at  the  helm? 

Amidst  the  constant  clamor  of  those  who  seek  to  fog  the  IsEue. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  keepmg  the  United  States  free  of  foreign 
entanglements  and  disasuous  wars.  Without  sacrificing  a  single 
basic  American  right,  he  has  consistently  avoided  the  causes  and 
incidents  that  lead  to  armed  confiict,  despite  the  fact  that  chaos 
has  superseded  order  and  Justice  in  the  sphere  of  world  relaUons. 
He  skillfully  avoided  entanglement  when  a  cruel  war  in  the  Orient 
threatened  to  Involve  American  rights;  he  kept  the  country  aloof 
from  the  tragic  Spanish  conflict,  the  Ethiopian  conflict,  and  the 
successive  crises  that  have  threatened  to  Inflame  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Could  any  of  his  critics  have  done  better  In  serving  the 
cause  of  peace?  Porefeelng  the  growing  menace  of  imperialism 
abroad,  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  tmdertake  the  re- 
buUdirig  of  defensive  armaments  before  it  was  too  late.  Thanks 
to  this  wise  policy,  the  United  8Utes  stands  before  the  world 
imchallenged  and  unafraid  because  It  has  the  power  and  the 
might  to  defend  Its  honor  and  Its  people  against  aggression. 

A  single  misstep  In  the  handling  of  delicate  foreign  negotiations 
dtirlng  the  past  few  years  could  have  brought  disaster.  Under 
the  wise  guidance  of  the  President,  no  misstep  was  taken.  He  , 
has  preserved  the  national  honor  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
founded those  self-appointed  guardians  of  the  peace,  who.  by  their 
unfounded  attacks  upon  the  purposes  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
sought  to  weaken  the  position  of  this  country  in  its  dealings  with 
foreign  powers.  I  submit  that  no  other  man  now  in  public  life 
could  have  done  the  Job  as  well  as  he  has  done  It.  The  cause 
of  peace  Is  safe  in  his  hands. 

The  past  6  years  have  been  a  period  of  Imperishable  gain  for 
the  United  States.  The  administration  has  gone  ahead  courage- 
ously at  the  task  of  curing  old  wrongs  and  abuses  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  should  have  t)een  corrected  years  ago.  The 
type  of  reckless  specuUtlon  with  other  people's  money  that 
brought  on  the  business  depression  of  the  Hoover  administration 
has  been  outlawed  for  all  time  to  come.  The  tanking  system 
has  been  overhauled  and  made  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
the  people.  Labor  has  been  given  a  new  bUl  of  rights  and  the 
farming  population  has  been  given  more  conslderaUon  by  Con- 
gress than  It  ever  had  before.  The  faith  of  millions  of  Americans 
In  the  worth  of  democratic  institutions  has  been  restored. 

We  know  from  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
even  the  most  badly  needed  reforms  m  political  life  except  after 
prolonged  and  bitter  struggle.  The  forces  of  reaction  are  power- 
ful and  they  never  yield  until  resistance  is  no  longer  possible.  I 
do  not  contend  that  everything  President  Roosevelt  has  attempted 
has  been  perfect.  He  has  never  made  that  claim  for  himself. 
But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  those  who  criticize  him  most 
severely  never  gave  him  the  slightest  aid  in  bringing  about  those 
reforms,  the  necessity  for  which  Is  now  conceded  by  every  fair- 
minded  man.  The  President  found  only  hosiUlty  when  he  should 
have  found  help:  he  found  blind  and  unreasoning  opposition 
when  his  efforts  should  have  been  applauded  by  every  man  who 
had  the  Interests  of  his  cotintry  at  heart. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  constructive  reform 
achieved  by  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  past  6  years  Taking 
over  the  reins  of  government  at  a  Ume  when  chaos  and  fear  were 
In  the  saddle,  it  has  moved  steadily  forward  along  the  path  of 
decent  and  progressive  government  laid  out  more  than  a  wntury 
SKo  by  Its  Immortal  founders,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson  For  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  previous  Repub- 
lican leadership,  it  has  substituted  decisive  action  and  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  modem  needs  and  problems.  ^If}  "^- J^f 
mighty  task  of  restarting  the  economic  machinery  of  the  Nation 
was  accomplished,  not  with  the  aid  of  the  RepubUcan  Party,  but 

over  Its  stubborn  opposition.  

The  United  States  may  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  and 
hope.  Secure  In  the  knowledge  that  a  firm  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  We  are  coming 
through  this  period  of  world  adjustment,  that  has  proved  too 
severe  for  manV  other  nations,  with  our  liberties  intact  and  our 
form  of  government  stronger  than  it  ever  was  before  "  Isa 
triumph  for  democracy,  due  to  large  ™«^ie  t°J^  ^iJ^nfi^T^ 
and    daunUesB    courage    of    our    leader.    President    Franklin    D. 

Booeevclt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  19. 19i9   , 


EDITORIAL  FROM  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  FARMER'S  WIFB 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  In  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  te 
published  a  magazine  bearing  the  title  'Tann  Journal  and 
Farmer's  Wife."  one  of  the  best-known  farm  publications  In 
the  United  States.  Its  popularity  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  May  1939  Issue  has  a  circtilation  in  excess  oS 
2.400,000  copies.  So.  it  is  probably  as  representaave  a  farm 
journal  as  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Issue  of  May  1939  appears  an  editorial  on  war, 
headed  "No  War  For  Us."  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  from  the  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife  of  May  18M) 

NO   WAS  FOB  us 

Are  we  Americans,  without  full  information,  being  trtcked  Into 
supporting  another  world  war? 

Europe's  age-old  feuds  are  flaring.  The  greeds  and  hatreds  that 
poison  and  corrupt  the  old  Continent  are  seething  Across  the 
Atlantic  cynical  statesmen,  ruthless  leaders.  600  dlffrrlng  ethnolo^- 
cal  groups,  and  ignorant  populations  growl  in  a  godless  turmoil. 

The  bitter  game  of  Old  World  diplomacy  is  pla>-ed  for  personal  and 
national  aggrandizement.  Principle  has  small  part  in  such  maneu- 
vering, except  as  artificial  bait  for  Americaii  Idealism. 

The  common  people  of  Europe  do  not  want  war.  But  wars  do 
come  where  proud  kings,  pagan  dictators,  and  scheming  mliuslers 
count  each  boy  baby  as  one  more  stalk  of  cannon  fodder  and  each 
girl  baby  as  a  future  brood  mare. 

These  are  times  for  Americana  to  be  jtist  as  realistic  as  Europe  s 
cunning  contrivers. 

Americans  owe  Exirope  nothing.  This  country  cannot  hope  to 
regulate  international  morals,  nor  to  eatabli&h  morals  where  there 

are  none.  ,        ^  .     ,„,_ 

We  were  propagandized  Into  trying  to  regulate  Europe  In  1917. 
The  reward  of  our  idealistic  response  was  the  kUllug  of  our  boys, 
waste  of  o\ir  sutwtance,  deprebslon.  unemployment,  two  decades 
of  disturbance,  unpaid  war  debts,  and  a  world  reputaUon  as  the 
great  suckers  of  all  history. 

There  need  be  no  next  time  for  the  United  States.  But  there 
wUl  be.  uiiless  the  wisdom  of  the  people  prevails.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  America  who  will  provide  the  soicUers  have  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  for  peace. 

But  do  the  Nation  s  leaders?  Does  the  press?  Does  the  radio. 
blaring  its  hourly  alarms  into  our  ears? 

Can  Americans  resist  the  penetrating  propaganda  that  foreign 
nations  are  trying  to  filter  Into  our  minds?  Tbat  depends  almost 
wholly  up>on  the  comnion-senae  cltlzeris  of  the  farms  and  towns. 
Tbe  power  of  propaganda's  appeal  to  our  emotions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  fires  our  prejudices,  inflames  our  feelings,  warps  our 
Judgment. 

That  Is  why  we  are  writing  this  editorial  now.  A  time  may  com* 
when  the  truths  in  this  page  may  be  branded  as  unpatricttc. 

That  wlU  not  happen,  however,  and  our  country  will  not  go  to 
war.  If  these  printed  words  can  rouse  the  fervor  that  wJI  move 
the  two  and  one-half  million  families  of  Farm  Journal  and  Farm- 
er's Wife,  and  their  friends,  to  write  today  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  to  speak  up  In  their  meetings,  to  talk  with  their 
neighbors.  You  can  create  public  opinion  for  an  America  at  peace. 
Send  stem  and  vigorous  warning  to  your  8eivsnt.i!  in  Washington, 
by  voice    letter,  resolution,  and  wire.     Dont  ask  them — tell  "eml 

America's  best  contribution  to  peace  In  the  world  lies  in  the 
Strict  minding  of  our  own  busine». 

Most  of  otir  ancestors  came  to  the  New  World  for  exactly  that 
purpose.  Seeing  no  future  as  pawns  and  cannoD  fodder  in  Europe's 
ptower  pollUcs.  tbey  came  here  to  be  free  tree  to  worstxip  and  to 
work  as  they  chose. 

Let's  keep  the  kind  of  America  they  made  I 
Saber  rattling  In  Washington  will  not  keep  it  so,  and  will  not 
make  peace,  abroad  or  at  home.  EpltheU  by  Important  officials 
saying  "we  do  not  Uke"  scwne  foreign  governments  are  childishly 
stupid  and  unforgrlvably  dangerous.  They  may  express  our  true 
feelings,  but  they  dont  serve  our  determination  to  keep  Aniens* 
at  peace. 
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Tou  know  what  will  happen  If  ever  the  United  States  again  be- 
comes the  sucker  for  Europe.  ♦^.^a   ^m 

Americas  young  men.  boys  from  our  farms  and  small  towns,  will 
go  out  to  face  bullets,  poison  gases,  and  disease  In  camp  and 

Trxie  prosperity  will  disappear  from  the  hopes  0'*^'^  generation 
and  the^nex^  A  nation  with  a  »40. 000, 000. 000  debt  and  a  forei^ 
war  on  Its  hands  can  expect  the  virtual  disappearance  of  private 
property  rights.  #  ii*„      r>o 

Rigid  regulation  will  detennlne  almost  every  act  of  i»e-  ^e- 
mcmir  m^tless  days,  ^sless  Sundays,  and  ^^^^^f^^^J^^'^^^, 
or  20  years  ago?    They  were  nothing.    •      •  ^^'^^  *='"^ri^    h^^ 

Sid  where  he  shall  work,  what  his  wife  and  children  shall  do.  how 
much  they  all  shall  be  paid.    This  Is  dictatorship.  ^„^„,n,„ 

No  one  can  guess  how  many  years  a  ^"„  "^J.  Jf  J^^  ^^„^t.;2 
the  years  of  after  suffering  will  be  many.  Probably  the  post-war 
years  would  see  no  return  to  free  government. 

Why  risk  all  or  even  a  part  of  this  "^l?f,^^'"  f^°S^^I^J\^S?s 
to  reform  the  Old  World,  with  Its  new  kinds  of  czars  and  kaisers 

'"'Am'e'^rca'u  between  two  wide  oceans.  We  ^.=)°  «*Xrt v^^cho^" 
can  oreserve  the  rlRhU  of  man.  religious  freedom,  liberty  to  cnoose, 
U  we^  wm-by  refuflng  io  be  drawn  In.  and  compelling  our  leaders 
to  listen  to  the  will  of  the  people.  „„^„„  ♦„  wHn* 

No  -aggressor  nation"  can  hope,  even  with  aertal  warfare,  tobrlng 
armies  BUfBclent  to  occupy  our  territory.  ™f  °"  ^  P^^!^^! 
chance  would  be  to  acquire  landing  bases  In  the  Western  Hemi- 

'^'j^M  Monroe  realized  that  more  than  a  century  ago  and  laid 
down  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  Is  a  simple  warning  to  Europe 
to  stay  out  of  the  Americas.  .     .  ^. 

And  George  Washington  warned  Americans  to  stay  out  of  Eu- 
rope    Washington  and  Monroe  gave  us  foreign  policy  enough. 

MalnUln  strong  defensive  power.  Make  America  economically 
strong  See  that  we  have,  within  our  own  boundaries,  every  sup- 
ply needed  for  Army.  Navy,  air  force,  and  for  our  civilian  popu- 

"  And  let's  see  that  the  Nation's  leaders,  now  in  effect  sicking 
Europe  on  to  flght.  keep  their  minds  on  America's  real  problems. 
Wo  have  no  desire  to  sprout  world  heroes. 

Americans  would  rather  lead  the  world  In  prosperity,  In  peace, 
and  In  courageous  Christian  decency,  than  In  slaughter. 
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-Death  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  "Titanic" 

Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  19. 1939 


city  Clerk  Daniel  H.  V.  Bell 
conduct  during  the  panic 
"Two  years  ago  on  the 
night,  the  forces  of  Nature 
the  sea  and  a  stern  sentlne 
Btantly  occurred  a  tragedy 
throughout   the   modern   w 
awakened  from  slumlaer  to 
holds  for  travelers. 

"We  are  here  today  beside 
memory  of  one  who  freely 
to  learn  anew  a  lc.s.son  of  . 
days   of   this   Republic   has 
American  soldier.     From  thi 
time  the  soldiers  of  our 
call  of  duty. 

"On  the  Titanic,  out  of 
sessed  of  great  wealth,  w^ith 
one  who  has  the  capacity 
'Women  and  children  first' 

"Col.  John  Jacob  Astor 
days  of  '98.     Gave  from  his 
Astor  Battery,  and  to  make 
His   record   as   citizen   and 
complete. 

"But  In  that  hour  when 
were  tested  as  In  a  flery  f_u 
every  test.     And  gave  the 
manlty.    He  gave  his  life 
•Greater  love  hath  no  man 

"In  paying  ovu-  tribute 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  that  w 
Jacob  Astor  proved  to  the 
of  an  American  gentleman 
soldier,'* 


delivered  an  eulogy  on  Colonel  Aster's 

abiard  the  disaster.     Mr.  Bell  said: 

bioad  Atlantic,  In  the  darkness  of  the 

and  of  man  met:   a  mighty  vessel  of 

from  out  of  the  frozen  north.    In- 

the  sea  that  sent  a  shock  of  horror 

•J.     Men,   women,   and   children   were 

:ace  the  hardest  fate  that  old  ocean 


AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  PRESS  OF  APRIL  15.  1914. 
AND  LETTER  WRITTEN   BY  E.   A.   HIGBEE 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  City  Press.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  on  April  15.  1914.  in  which  Mr.  Daniel  H.  V.  Bell, 
city  clerk  of  Atlantic  City,  paid  a  tribute  to  Col.  John  Jacob 
Astor  at  a  ceremony  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  observ- 
ing the  second  anniversary  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Honorable  E.  A.  Hig- 
bee.  under  date  of  April  16.  1914.  to  Mr.  Daniel  H.  V.  Bell, 
congratulating  him  for  the  beautiful  language  contained  in 
the  eulogy  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  • 

I  From  the  Atlantic  City  Press  of  April  15.  1914] 

IN    MEMORT    or  TTTANIC   TRAGEDY — SALtTT   FIKTD    OVTR   DEAD   OF   THE   SEA 
FROM    DOWNTOWN   PIER    YESTERDAY 

In  the  heavy  rain  that  came  driving  out  of  the  northeast  yester- 
day the  members  of  Col.  John  Astor  Camp,  No.  28,  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  observed  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster In  ceremonies  held  on  the  seaward  end  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Following  a  salute  from  the  camp's  battery.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Cross,  pastor  of  the  Chelsea  Baptist  Church,  delivered  a  patriotic 
address,  and  his  reference  to  the  acute  situation  in  Mexico  pro- 
voked cheers  from  the  large  crowd  that  had  gathered  despite  the 
r»ln. 
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mvdtltudc,  was  a  figure  heroic.  Poa- 
every  allurement  that  life  can  hold  to 
o  enjoy  it,  he  put  all  things  aside — 
and  bravely  did  the  work  go  forward, 
.d  heard  his  covintry's  call  during  the 
own  purse  to  the  American  Army  the 
s  service  complete  enlisted  for  the  war. 
soldier  of   the   Republic   was  full    and 
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_   his  memory  let  us  not   motim,  but 

1  en  the  time  of  danger  came  Col.  John 

vorld.  If  proof  were  needed,  the  worth 

{  Qd  the  valor  of  the  American  volunteer 


CHy 


re  id 


on 


Impr  ?ssed 


Mr.  Daniel  H.  V.  Bell. 
City  Clerk,  Atlantic 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Bell:  I 
your   very   eloquent   and 
Astor,  who  gave  his  life  In 

I   want  to  express   to  y 
what  you  said.     I  have  not 
for  sometime  that  so 
of  nothing  In  the  English 
and  eloquently  in  sofew 
at  the  dedication  of  ~      . 

I  am  not  prone  to  thus 
and  you  may  therefore 
spirit  of  flattery,  but  from 
stated.     I  have  cut  It  out 
scrapbook  to  be  handed  to 
I  regard  as  worthy  of 

Yours  very  truly. 


Gettys  )urg 


res  t 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  FA"HER 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr. 


quent  address  of  Father 
the  radio  Sunday.  Apri 


that  same  ocean  to  commemorate  the 

up  his  life  on  that  occasion.    And 

f,.  — tic  devotion  that  from  the  earliest 

ever    upheld,    the    lofty    ideals    of    the 

days  of  Washington  to  the  present 

have  willingly  answered  to  every 


._  souls  and  hearts  of  men  and  women 

•nace.  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  answered 

full  measure  of  his  devotion  to  hu- 

the  weak  and  helpless  might  live — 


Atlantic  Cttt,  N.  J.,  April  16,  1914. 


.  N.  J. 
^d  in  the  Evening  Union  of  yesterday 
t  iterestlng   eulogy   of   Col.   John   Jacob 
(  onslderatlon  of  others. 

my  appreciation  and   admiration  of 

had  the  pleasure  of  reading  anything 

.j.3sed  me  as  did  your  address.    I  know 

1  terature  that  says  so  much,  so  forcibly. 

vords  as  that  excepit  Lincoln's  Address 


lompUment  people  upon  what  they  say 
assured  that  this  Is  not  said  In  the 
:he  deep  sense  of  appreciation  as  above 
of  the  paper  and  will  paste  it  In  my 
Tiy  children  as  one  of  the  things  which 


perpe  tuatlon. 


E.  A.  Hicbee. 


Foreign  Aggressors- -Address  by  Father  Coughlin 
EXTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

O?'    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedne  day.  April  19. 1939 


CHARLES  E.   COUGHLIN.   APRIL 

16.   1939 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  print  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  very  able  and  elo- 


Charles  E.  Coughlin,  delivered  over 
,  .  16,  1939.  It  deserves  careful  read- 
ing and  should  receive  Ithe  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Senate  ar  d  the  great  American  public. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  i.s  follows: 

"Where  can  I  obtain  pr  )fitable  work?"  asks  the  laborer.  "How 
can  I  save  my  farm  and  sel  1  the  frtiits  of  my  toll  at  a  profit?"  ques- 
tions the  fanner. 

"How  Is  It  possible  to  p-ocure  security  for  my  children?"  Is  the 


worry  of  every  parent. 

These   shotUd   be   questions   of   prime   concern. 


affairs  In  general  and.  In 
our  engaging  In  war. 


Unfortunately, 


however     the    mind    of.  Anerlca    is    concentrated    upon    European 


}artlcular,  upon  tlie  stark  probabUity  of 
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That  we  are  so  Inordinately  concerned  with  Europe  and  its  dic- 
tators. Its  aggressors,  and  Its  Imperialistic  plunderbunds  Is  lamen- 
table. It  means  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  become  putty 
In  the  hands  of  the  propagandists.  It  means  that  we  have  forgotten 
why  our  ancestors  fled  from  the  unbearable  hardships  Imposed 
upon  them  In  ESngland,  Ireland,  France.  Poland.  Germany.  Italy, 
and  every  other  country  abroad.  And  possibly  it  means  that  we 
are  losing  our  patriotic  appreciation  for  those  stalwart  men  who 
rallied  around  George  Washington,  who  suffered  at  Valley  Forge, 
who  risked  their  lives  to  establish  a  new  country  with  new  Ideals 
Independent  of  European  intrigues  and  oppressions.  And.  above  all. 
it  means  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  distracted  from 
solving  the  problems  of  our  national  depression. 

Meanwhile  we  grow  very  Indignant  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
phrase  "unjizst  aggressor,"  forgetting  that  30.000.000  Americans 
are  victims  of  local  aggressors.  We  wax  very  Idealistic  at  the 
sound  of  the  word  "demorjacy,"  forgetful  that  If  we  engage  in  a 
foreign  war  there  will  be  no  more  democracy. 

As  a  preface  to  the  remarks  1  am  about  to  make,  let  me  state 
that  no  real  American  should  extend  any  support  or  favor  to- 
wards either  nazl-lsm  or  communism.  These  forms  of  government 
are  totally  foreign  to  our  concept.  Furthermore,  insofar  as  we 
Americans  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  Imperialism;  Insofar 
as  cur  Nation  was  established  in  direct  opposltton  to  British 
Imperialism,  we  entertain  no  fondness  for  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Consequently,  even  though  President  Roosevelt's  peace 
efforts  fall,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assist  Germany  or  Russia  or 
Imperialistic  Prance  and  Eneland  In  their  European  wars. 

All  of  them  have  been  unjust  aggres-sors  In  the  rtrlct  meaning 
of  the  word.  None  of  them  are  democracies  In  the  American 
meaning  of  the  word. 

/s  for  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia,  no  one  whose  opinion  Is 
valued  disputes  the  charge  of  "unjust  aggressor"  to  these 
governments. 

As  for  Great  Britain,  all  Americans  are  not  In  agreement.  Many 
deny  that  Great  Britain  has  been  an  unjust  aggressor,  others 
affirm  It. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  Great  Britain  has  been  and  Is 
an  unjust  aggressor.  As  such  she  Is  not  deserving  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  American  boy's  life. 

How  did  England  acquire  her  far-flung  colonies?    By  sword  aiv 
conquest.     As  far  back  as  the  year  1172 — nearly  800  years  ago — 
Great    Britain    began    to   play    the   role   of    the    unjtist   aggressor 
against  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1795  when  the  Irish  people  endeavored  to  emulate 
what  our  founding  fathers  accomplished  in  1776.  history  records 
that  the  English  troops  slaughtered  160,000  sons  of  Erin — In  the 
name  of  aggression. 

In  1916  and  again  In  1919  England  sent  her  Black  and  Tan 
troops  throughout  Ireland  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Innocent,  defenseless  citizens  who  were 
deprived  of  their  homes,  their  property,  and  oftentimes  their 
lives — in  the  name  of  aggression. 

Almost  to  this  present  year  Britain  kept  the  yoke  of  oppression 
firmly  fixed  upon  more  than  3,000,000  Irish  people — In  the  name 
of  aggression. 

Following  the  seizure  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  succumbed 
to  the  unjust  aggressors  operating  from  London.  Territory  after 
territory  fell  within  the  orbit  of  the  British  Empire,  not  through 
purchase,  but  through  the  force  of  arms,  until  today  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  world  Is  British  owned  and  dominated. 
And  this  is  the  empire  which  today  is  clamoring  about  imjust 
aggression — an  empire  which  Is  paraded  before  us  as  a  democ- 
racy: an  empire  that  Insists  upon  others  ceasing  their  unjust 
aggressions  while  she  holds  fast  to  India.  Egypt,  and  parts  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  unpaid  billions  we  loaned  her. 

Not  so  long  ago  Italy  was  thoroughly  condemned  for  Its  unjust 
aggression  against  the  Ethiopian  people.  No  one  in  America  de- 
fends the  Italian  policy  in  that  Instance.  But  how  many  of  our 
excited  population  realize  that  In  1920  both  the  imperial  Repub- 
lic of  France,  together  with  Imperial  Britain,  signed  an  agreement 
with  Italy  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  Ethiopia?  The  agree- 
ment read  that  if  and  when  Ethiopia  was  conquered,  the  railroad 
leading  from  the  capital  of  French  Somaliland  to  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia  was  to  be  ceded  to  France  and  that  the  territory  around 
Lake  Tana  in  Ethiopia  was  to  be  given  to  Great  Britain.  Italy's 
share  was  the  land  itself. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  Ethiopian  agression — ^facts  which  indi- 
cate that  Italy  alone  was  not  the  unjust  aggressor. 

Some  Americans  maintain  that  the  United  States  is  likewise  an 
empire  because  of  Its  aggressions  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Following  1898.  what  was  our  attitude  toward  Cuba?  We  ex- 
pended men.  money,  and  energy  to  modernize,  at  least  In  part, 
the  little  Island  and  to  restore  it  to  the  people  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. That  was  our  IdenUcal  attitude  toward  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  Our  democracy  has  never  been  an  Imperialism  by 
which  we  won  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  vast  territories  and  held 
them  to  exploit  the  people  resident  there  for  our  own  commercial 

benefit.  ^       ,^.  . 

What  business  have  we  Americans  taking  sides  with  such  an 
unjust  aggressor  now  that  Britain  fears  tbe  dissolution  of  her  ill- 
gotten  empire?  ^.^ 

As  for  Europe,  It  is  still  Europe.  Its  entire  history  has  been  a 
history  of  aggression.  Following  each  hateful  war.  European 
diplomats  gathered  aroxmd  the  councU  table;  the  victors  dictated  a 
peace  treaty  whicb  the  vanqvilsbed  were  forced  to  sign — a  peace 
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treaty  which  In  every  Instance  proved  to  be  another  scrap  o*  paper. 
Not  one  International  document  terminating  an  European  war  has 
been  honored  by  Its  signatories. 

Who.  therefore,  entertained  the  thought  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  would  be  honored  by  all  its  partlcipantB?  Does  not  tht 
vast  majority  of  historians  regard  it  as  an  unjust  document? 

Was  not  Its  chief  objective  the  dismemberment  of  the  German 
Empire? 

Did  it  not  impose  a  fine  of  »57, 000 .000. 000  upon  a  pennlles* 
people  from  whose  treasuries  there  had  been  removed  the  last 
ounce  of  gold? 

Did  It  not  shackle  the  German  people  to  the  pfllar  oC  oppression 
when  It  virtually  forbade  her  to  trade  with  other  nations? 
Did  it  not  dispoll  Germany  of  all  her  colonies? 
And  m  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  barljarism  instead  of  peace  and 
humanity,  was  not  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  instrvimental  In  remov- 
ing more  than  a  million  milk  cows  upon  which  depended  the  llitl* 
children  for  their  food? 

Certainly  Germany  slgn^ed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because  there 
was  no  alternative— a  treaty  that  will  go  down  In  history  as  the 
most  inhuman  aggression  ever  committed  against  any  people  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  civilized  world;  an  aggression  which  was 
not  aimed  at  the  Kaiser  and  at  those  who  were  responsible  for 
Germany's  participation  In  the  World  War.  but  at  the  poor,  victim- 
ized people  who  remamed  behind  when  the  malefactors  bad  fled  ;n 
safety.  ^^ 

When  we.  therefore,  become  aroused  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"aggre.«!6lon."  what  aggroMlOD  equals  In  its  cruelty.  lU  Injustice,  and 
Its  Insanity  the  aggression  perpetrated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles^ 
The  majority  of  historians  recognized  even  at  the  lime  of  Its 
composition  20  years  ago  that  it  was  the  breeding  ground  for  more 
aggressions  and  for  another  war. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  and  behold  those  who  were  the  unjust 
aggres-sors  at  the  peace  table  of  Versailles— particularly  Britain  and 
Prance — are  now  loudest  In  adverttolng  to  the  world  the  unjust 
aggressions  of  Germany  and  Italy.  According  to  the  theories  of 
England  and  France,  a  ty  nation  which  desires  them  to  surrender 
their  Ill-gotten  goods  or  to  restore  their  Ul-gotten  colotUes  U  an 
aggressor. 

The  sacred  status  quo  must  not  be  disturbed  even  though  It 
runs  foul  of  the  law  of  self-presenatlon. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  escape  the  notice  of  most  persona 
which  explains  why  Europe  has  been  a  constant  battleground 
throughout  the  centuries — reasons  explaining  why  the  territory  of 
Poland  has  been  partitioned  and  repartitioned:  why  Alsace-Lor- 
raine has  been  an  international  footijall;  why  the  Balkans  have 
been  a  constant  powder  keg  of  revolution;  why  European  nations 
for  more  than  200  years  expended  more  money  ufKjn  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  war  than  upon  peace  and  prosperity. 

Consider  these  facts:  The  population  of  Europe  comprises  ap- 
proximately 425.000.000  persons.  They  are  crammed  Into  a  little 
territory  practically  equivalent  In  area  to  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  combined.  The  majority  of  Europeans  Is  forced  to 
dwell  upon  land  which  Is  toUlly  unproductive  of  many  commodi- 
ties such  as  cotton.  Their  struggle  for  life  always  has  been  a 
struggle  which  we  Americans  in  nowise  appreciate — we  with  our 
vast  expanse  of  territory,  with  our  fiowlng  flrtds  of  grain,  with 
our  well-equipped  factories,  and  sources  of  natural  wealth. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  425,000,000  persons  constantly  cry  for  mors 
territory;  constantly  demand  expansion?  Is  It  any  wonder  why 
the  "have-not"  nations  constantly  have  had  recourse  to  arms 
against  the  "have"  nations,  especially  when  unsound  peace  treaties 
and  wicked  programs  of  economy  were  conceived  to  starve  the 
masses  and  prosper  the  few? 

Keeping  these  thoughts  In  mind,  is  It  not  evident  that  Europe's 
problems  are  primarUy  economic  problems?  The  struggle  Impend- 
ing In  &irope  todav,  therefore.  Is  not  based  so  much  upon  ideol- 
ogies of  government  as  It  Is  upon  economics.  Positively  there  can 
be  no  lasting  settlement  and  peace  for  Europe  untU  the  European 
nations  themselves  are  willing  to  break  down  the  economic  bar- 
riers by  which  the  "haves"  Impose  economic  restrictions  upon  tbm 
"have-nots." 

What  Englishman  admits  that  45.000.000  inhabitants  of  his  llttta 
Island  can  subsist  upon  its  lean,  hard  soil,  which  Is  devoid  of  many 
of  Nature's  gifts?  England  could  not  manage  Therefore  she  was 
forced  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Imperialism;  forced  to  build  a  navy  and 
merchant  marine;  and  forced,  according  to  her  philosophy,  to 
exploit  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  for  the  maintenance  ct 
her  own  jxipulation.  The  same  analysis  holds  good  for  Belgium, 
for  Germany,  for  France,  and  for  Italy.  Russia  alone,  of  all  the 
European  nations.  Is  self-sustaining. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  peace  In  Europe  Is  pri- 
marily an  economic  problem.  It  Is  Impossible  for  425.000.000  people 
to  subsist  in  contentment  penned  up  in  quarters  no  larger  than 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  not  one-half  so  fertile  and  productive. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  every  generation  of  Europe's  "have-not" 
nations  has  risen  up  In  protest  against  the  subjugation  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  victors  in  the  previous  war.  And  that  same  rea- 
son will  obtain  as  long  as  Europe  Is  Evirope;  as  long  as  the  present 
econonay  predominates. 

For  ages  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  a  history  of  unjust 
aggressions.  Wherefore  the  cry  of  "unjurt  aggressor"  Is  nothing  new. 
It  was  raised  In  the  days  of  Kaiser  Wllhelm  II.  It  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  Frenchmen  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  was  the 
same  cry  which  ImpeUed  Charles  V  In  the  foxirteenth  century  to 
reduce  the  peoples  of  Europe  under  his  sovereign  rule. 
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Being  advJaed  of  this,  why  should  we  Americans  of  this  generation 
be  deceived  by  a  catchword  when  it  Is  so  evident  that  Europe  can 
never  have  peace  as  long  as  it  protects  its  age-old  economy  of  might 
and  oppression  and  as  long  as  the  economic  destinies  of  Europe  are 
weddeU  to  gold? 

No  wonder  there  is  uiuest  In  Eurof)e  today.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  who  have  dominated  European  trade  for  centurlps, 
have  insisted  that  commerce  be  carried  on  through  the  transfer 
erf  gold.  The  '•have-not"  nations  lacking  ^old  are  compelled 
cither  to  submit  to  exploitation,  ac  to  starve,  or  to  form  alliances 
against  their  economic  aggressors. 

Supposing  the  United  States  of  America  were  divided  into  48 
nations;  supposing  the  people  of  Iowa  or  Kansas  or  Nebraska, 
where  there  is  no  gold,  were  forced  to  trade  with  the  j)eople  of 
nilnots  or  Kentucky  or  New  York  on  the  basis  of  gold  or  else 
starve;  would  they  be  content?  That  Is  absolutely  the  sentence 
Imposed  upon  the  majority  of  European  nations  today  by  Prance 
and  England  and  the  United  States  in  whose  coffers  three-fourths 
of  the  commercial  gold  of  all  the  world  Is  hidden. 

^'hile  Mussolini  and  Hitler  are  engaged  in  their  recent  terri- 
torial aggressions,  the  financial  agpressicn  perpetrated  by  the  gold- 
hoarding  nations  has  done  more  to  breed  wars  and  unrest  amongst 
the  European  nations  which  lack  both  colonies  and  gold  than  has 
any  other  factor. 

It  U  true  we  Americans  do  not  like  the  dictatorial  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  We  prefer  our  own 
democratic  system.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  recognize 
that  the  advertised  opposition  to  the  Fascist  nations  Is  not  so 
much  related  to  the  forms  of  government  which  they  sustain  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  warmongers  In  America.  In  England,  and  in 
France  are  more  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  the  gold-lacking 
nations  combining  against  the  gold-hoarding  nations.  Opposition 
to  them  solely  because  of  their  pclltlcal  Ideologies  is  pvire  propa- 
ganda. 

Basically,  the  disturbances  In  Europe  are  more  than  political. 
They  are  economic  and  financial.  Those  who  endeavor  to  tell  us 
they  are  only  political  are  either  unmindful  of  the  facts  which  I 
have  cited,  or  are  accomplices  trying  to  deceive  the  American  people 
to  perpetuate  the  poverty,  the  exploitation,  and  the  misery  which 
an  Immoral  system  of  flnance  and  economy  has  foisted  upon  every 
nation  of  the  Old  World— the  same  system  which  fails  to  abolish 
the  depression  In  the  New  World. 

If  America  goes  to  war.  the  outcome  will  be  no  different  than 
that  following  the  World  War.  Propaganda  will  advertise  that 
we  are  virtuous,  m  helping  to  save  democracy.  But  the  truth  Is 
that  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  international 
bankers.  Since  the  year  1694,  when  the  privately  owned  Bank  of 
England  was  established.  Us  owners  gradually  gained  domination 
over  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  the  monopoly  of  industry.  But 
most  important,  this  bank  and  the  other  central,  privately  owned 
banks  established  gold  as  the  medium  of  international  trade.  As 
a  result,  nations  without  gold  were  practically  outlawed. 

Always  Great  Britain  has  been  successful  in  getting  other  people 
to  fight  her  wars  and  protect  tlie  fruits  of  her  age-old  gold  policy 
of  agpre«alon.  Therefore  Groat  Britain  will  defend  her  possessions 
today  and  tomorrow  until  the  last  American  doughboy  Is  dead. 

It  Is  almost  ludicrous  to  find  that  we  Arnerlcans  are  more 
anxious  to  engage  In  Europe's  chronic  wars  to  defend  the  status 
quo  of  iniquity  and  oppression  than  are  our  neighbors  to  the  north. 
in  Canada. 

Our  Nation  is  a  giant  In  territory  compared  to  pigmy  Europe. 
Our  population  Is  small  compared  to  the  large  masses  of  people 
who  are  huddled  together  from  Moscow  to  Madrid.  Our  natural 
resources  are  inflnitely  superior  to  those  of  the  old  land.  Our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  our  superior  training  In  mechanics, 
and  our  well-trained  executives  are  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the 
modern  world.  Despite  all  that,  we  have  12.000.000  unemployed, 
22.000,000  on  the  dole,  more  than  one-third  of  our  population  lives 
below  the  bare  standard  of  existence,  and  $16,000,000,000  of  this 
lurid  gold  is  burled  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.  Shall  we  who  will  not  use 
It  to  rectify  otir  economic  conditions  at  home  engage  in  a  world 
war  to  starve  out  of  existence  those  who  have  no  gold  abroad? 
Shall  we  be  duped  by  the  International  bankers  to  preserve  their 
status  quo,  which  literally  drains  the  llfeblood  from  India,  from 
Africa,  and  from  Australia,  to  maintain  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  In 
their  palaces  and  force  the  masses  to  live  in  their  hovels? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  criticism  is  in  nowise  leveled  against 
the  people  ol  England  and  Prance,  whom  I  deeply  respect  and  with 
whom  I  sincerely  sympathize.  It  is  Intended  only  for  those  who 
have  exploited  them,  together  with  the  people  of  Europe  and  the 
people  of  our  own  country.  All  pec^les  want  peace.  Peace  can 
come  only  with  Justice,  and  Justice  can  flourish  only  when  men 
and  women  of  any  country  are  permitted  to  live  and  earn  their 
bread  free  from  the  artificial  Impediment  of  gold. 

If  there  need  be  talk  of  war.  let  us  organize  our  forces  In  America 
to  make  war  upon  this  same  oligarchy  of  gold  which  has  closed  our 
factories,  confiscated  oiu-  farms,  bred  class  hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens;  but  let  us  do  It  In  a  peaceful.  American,  intelligent, 
and  democratic  manner. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  mirage  of  glowing  words  which  pictures 
the  blessedntss  of  social  reform  cr  the  chailty  which  beigtns  abroad 
and  closes  its  eyes  to  the  needs  of  home. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  fictitious  appeal  to  democracy  which 
exists  nowhere  In  all  the  wide  world  as  It  does  here  in  the  United 
Btatcs  of  America. 

Be  clear-headed,  practical  men  and  wcmen.  capable  of  facing  facts 
as  we  find  them,  and  Judging  reformers.  Internationalists,  and  war- 
mongers in  Uie  scale  of  reouiu  rather  than  in  the  sc^e  of  promises. 
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Following  Chicago  there  was  occasion  for  the  President  to  vl.slt 
Canada  for  the  dedication  of  an  international  bridge.  Speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
that  if  Canada  were  attacked,  the  United  States  would  not  stand 
Idly  by. 

Why  obtrude  such  militaristic  thoughts  upon  a  peaceful  people: 
and  who.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  attack  either  Canada 
or  the  United  States  3.000  miles  distant  from  E^urope  and  6.000 
miles  distant  from  Japan? 

Then  came  the  President's  message  to  Congress  In  January  of 
this  year.  He  said:  "Words  may  be  futile  but  war  is  not  the  only 
means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind. There  are  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and 
more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  gov- 
ernments the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people." 

What  methods  did  he  mean?  The  boycott?  Although  Germany 
and  Italy  choose  to  live  under  a  different  form  of  government  than 
the  one  which  we  stistain,  what  imjust  aggression  have  they  made 
against  the  United  States? 

Every  person  understood  whom  President  Roosevelt  meant  on 
that  occasion  because  his  spokesman.  Senator  Key  Ptttman,  some 
days  before  this  message  to  Congress,  officially  Informed  America 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  like  the  Government 
of  Japan  nor  the  Government  of  Germany  nor  any  form  of  dic- 
tatorial government,  commtmistlc  or  fasclstic. 

Certainly  we  American  p>eople  do  not  like  the  Government  of 
Japan,  of  Germany,  or  of  England,  for  that  matter.  We  do  not 
like  them  In  the  sense  that  we  like  our  own  better. 

And  finally  came  the  Warm  Springs  speech  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
terminating  his  spring  vacation  "I  will  be  back  in  the  fall  if  we 
don't  have  a  war." 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that,  according  to  our  Consti- 
tution. It  is  not  the  business  of  President  Roosevelt  or  any  other 
President  to  determine  our  foreign  policies?  That  is  the  business  of 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Was  it  the  United  States  Congress  that  said  we  would  back 
European  democracies  against  dictatorships  in  every  way  short  of 
war?     It  was  not. 

Now.  I  ask  you:  What  is  the  reason  for  all  this  war  talk  In 
America?  Why  are  we  so  Interested  in  protecting  democracy 
where  there  Ls  none?  Why  are  we  so  determined  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  every  person 
recognizes  as  unjust?  Why  are  we  so  anxious  to  meddle  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  when  we  have  such  great  difficulty  In  handling  our 
own? 

Pause,  my  fellow  Americans,  to  recollect  that  the  disaster  which 
Is  about  to  overwhelm  Europe  Is  of  Europe's  own  making,  a  small 
territory  overpopulated  with  teeming,  stars-ing  masses:  425.000.000 
persons  exploited  by  an  unjust  economic  system  predicated  upon 
gold  and  operated  by  the  oligarchies  of  finance. 

Why  should  America  or  Americans  become  a  party  In  perpetuat- 
ing such  injustices? 

Why  should  we  forsake  cur  own  problems  and  sacrifice  our 
youth  and  our  wealth  and  our  property  to  sustain  a  status  quo 
to^Which  the  common  j)eople  of  Europe  themselves  are  opposed? 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  consider  WTiting  a  neutrality  act 
which  win. permit  our  President,  first,  to  name  the  unjust  ag- 
gressor and,  secondly,  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  and  airplanes  to 
the  nation  against  whom  he  deems  the  aggression  had  been  com- 
mitted and  thereby  Inctir  the  enmity  of  the  other  nations? 

Why  should  we  be  distracted  from  the  manifold  economic  prob- 
lems which  cypress  us  and  thereby  become  participants  inevitably 
in  the  world  war  which  will  follow? 

If  we  serve  notice  upon  Britain  and  Prance,  upon  Germany  and 
Italy  and  Russia,  that  In  no  way  will  we  participate  in  their  conti- 
nental affairs  any  more  than  we  will  permit  them  to  participate 
in  our  continental  affairs,  there  will  be  no  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  the  nations  of  Evirope  will  sit  down  at  a 
council  table  and  revise  their  programs  of  economic  aggression  and 
decide  to  live  as  God  Intended  them  to  live — as  neishbors  and  as 
brothers  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  status  quo  of  exploitation  must  be 
abandoned.     Justice  for  all  must  prevail. 

Meanwhile  Washington  Is  filled  with  propagandists  who  talk  of 
peace  and  democracy  and  who  desire  war  and  dictatorship.  There 
are  more  than  4.000.000  members  In  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  which  is  wedded  to  communism — the  same  organiza- 
tion which  petitioned  Congress  to  lift  the  embargo  on  Spain,  the 
same  organization  which  applauded  the  slaughter  of  Christians  in 
Spain.  These  propagandists  are  active.  They  are  Intelligent. 
They  are  resourceful.  And,  above  all,  they  are  In  league  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  whose  main  desire  is  to  keep  America  in  turmoU.  to 
inject  America  in  war.  and  to  see  American  democracy  vanish  in 
the  smoke  of  destruction  as  it  has  in  every  other  country. 

What  opposition  can  you  offer  to  them?  The  officials  of  the 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  are  the  front  men  for  the  war- 
mongers. 

Will  you  permit  them  to  proceed  unchallenged  under  the  banner 
of  peace  and  democracy — peace  that  means  war  and  democracy  that 
means  bolshevism!  If  I  know  the  American  public  who  fought  the 
League  of  Nations  propagandists,  who  defeated  the  World  Court 
radicals,  who  triumphed  over  the  reorganization  bill  advocates.  I 
am  sure  that  once  again  the  Paul  Reveres  will  ride;  the  steady- 
going  American  men  and  women  will  rise  to  action  this  week  and 
next  week  in  defense  of  George  Washington's  principle  "of  no  for- 
eign entanglements." 

There  is  still  the  United  States  Senate  with  whom  these  forces 
must  contend — a  Senate  safegtiarded  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
Kation. 


With  your  moral  stjpport  It  was  th^  United  States  Senste  which 
kept  us  free  from  the  World  Court  and  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
was  the  United  States  S<'nate  which  kept  us  from  lifting  the  em- 
bargo against  Spain  It  will  be  the  United  States  Senate  which 
will  succeed  finally  In  passing  a  neutrality  act  that  will  be  m  neu- 
trality act  and  therefore  in  nullifying  the  policies  of  bate  and 
bloodshed  and  of  world  war. 

Erasing  from  our  hearts  all  animosity  toward  all  peoples — 
English.  French.  German.  Italian,  Russian;  and  toward  all  race* — 
Jew  or  gentile — let  us  contribute  our  part  toward  formulating  a 
policy  of  world  peace.  Let  It  be  a  peace  established  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  Justice,  not  upon  the  quicksands  either  of  financial 
or  commercial  aggression. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  under  God.  stand  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  will  stand  by  you. 

In  addressing  a  letter  to  a  group  of  students  who  asked  some 
enlightenment  on  Ehiropean  conditions.  Senator  Borah  said : 

"It  was  the  democracies  of  Europe  which  wrote  the  secret  treaties 
by  which  all  the  spoils  were  divided  even  before  the  World  War 
was  closed.  It  was  the  democracies  of  Eiu-ope  which  viTote  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  not  a  peace  treaty,  but  a  spoils  treaty.  It  was 
the  democracies  which  for  twenty-odd  years  refused  to  make  any 
changes  In  the  Versailles  Treaty  looking  toward  peace. 

"These  European  powers,  whatever  may  be  their  Idea  of  Ideology 
or  political  views,  pursue  one  and  the  same  course  when  they  come 
to  deal  with  International  affairs.  They  all  alike  violate  treaties, 
disregard  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  right,  pursue  methods 
which  Inevitably  lead  to  war,  and  then  call  upon  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  nations  to  save  them  from  their  own 
intolerable   and   vlclotis   methods." 

I  have  every  reason  to  maintain  confidence  In  our  United  States 
Senators.  There  are  many  more  of  the  same  caliber  as  Senator 
Borah,  whom  1  have  Just  quoted.  Possibly  they  naay  be  influenced 
by  the  filthy  propaganda  of  the  war  mongers.  But  most  prob- 
ably I  am  certain  that  they  will  be  Influenced  In  behalf  of  peac« 
If  you  and  your  neighbors  take  time  to  write  a  letter  this  week 
imploring  them  as  your  repre.sentatlve  to  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Insofar  as  it  is  the  busln<!S8  of  the  Senate  to  determine  our 
foreign  policies  and  to  v^ite  a  neutrality  law  which  will  keep 
America  free  from  all  foreign  entanglements. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  19. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBEROEB 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  current  issue  of 
Harpers  Magazine  contains  an  inspiring  and  comprehensive 
article.  Hell's  Canyon,  the  Biggest  of  All,  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  an  able  columnist  of  the  Oregonian.  published  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

The  article  is  particularly  pertinent  and  timely  because  of 
the  survey  being  made  by  the  National  Park  Service  as  to 
whether  this  project  reaches  the  high  standard  of  national 
parks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Harpers  Magazine  1  ' 

Hell's  Canton,  thx  Biggest  or  Aix 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

For  nearly  a  century  now  It  has  been  axiomatic  that  the  Grand 

Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  the  deepest  cleft  on  earth.    That 

this  Is  not  true  Is  a  fact  which  geographers  are  Just  beginning  to 

recognize.     The  Grand  Canyon  is   not  so  deep  as  the  basalt   and 

granite  gash  made  by  the  Snake  River  between  the  States  of  Oregon 

and   Idaho   In   the  Pacific   Northwest.     Along   a   mountain -serried 

8tretc:h  where  the  brawling  waters  of  the  Snake  twist  northward. 

Hells  Canyon  averages  5,510  feet  in  depth  for  40  spectacular  miles. 

Here  6,000-foot  expanses  are  not  uncommon.     At  one  point  the 

canyon  Is  7.900  feet  deep,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  rim  to  river.     This 

considerably  exceeds  the  6,100-foot  maximum  depth  of  the  Grand 

Canyon. 

The  canyon  hollowed  out  by  the  Colorado  River  Is  217  miles  long; 

I    that  by  the  Snake  River,  189  mUes.    The  Grand  Canyon  Is  15  mile* 

from  rim  to  rim  at  Its  widest  point:  Hell's  Canyon,  10  miles.     Th« 

famous  Bright   Angel  Point  towers  5.650  feet  above  the  Colorado; 

I    the  bluff  of  White  Moniunent.  an  equal  horizontal  distance  Irom 

'   the  Snake,  is   5,922   feet  higlier   than  the  river.    In  the  Grand 
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Canyon  the  Colorado  River  drops  approximately  10  feet  a  mile:  the 
Bnake  In  Hells  Canyon  descends  about  12^2   feet  a  mile. 

Both  ctuums  are  btillt  of  many  levels.  Tiieae  levels  nse  terrace- 
like above  tlie  rivers.  Ptom  the  water  only  the  first  rims  ran  be 
■een.  but  there  are  many  rims  beyond  until  the  last  embayments 
•re  reached. 

Peculiar  to  the  Grand  Canyon  are  Its  lavish  coloring  and  Its 
array  of  buttea.  nujaas.  rock  temples,  and  flat-topped  hills.  The 
walls  eroded  by  the  Colorado  are  more  or  less  uniform:  they  are 
loog  sheer  clJffs  approximately  1,500  feet  high  to  the  level  directly 
above  the  river. 

-^.The  Snake,  however,  is  flanked  by  shale  slides,  then  by  timbered 
'jflopc.«;.  and  Anally  by  granite  and  lava  precipices.  Where  Hell's 
Canyon  spreads  ovit  below  Hat  Point  Its  sides  consist  of  countless 
evergreen  hills  and  bare  basalt  crags  piled  on  top  of  one  another  In 
magnificent  disordered  array.  A  few  miles  downstream  the  scene 
Changes  sharply,  and  water-worn  granite  and  basalt  sweep  down  to 
the  Snake  in  majestic  stratified  escarpments  amazingly  like  the 
buttes  that  typlfv  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Freeman,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  one 
of  many  authorities  who  concede  the  greater  depth  of  Hell's  Can- 
yon, says  that  it  is  certainly  "both  the  narrowest  and  the  deepest 
gash  in  the  North  American  continent."  The  Geological  Survey 
has  lately  called  attention  to  It  as  one  of  the  great  scenic  resources 
of  the  Nation.     Why.  then,  has  it  been  overlooked? 

Only  Its  remoteneas  and  maccessiblllty  can  account  for  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  almost  completely  tinaware  of  Its  existence, 
that  encyclopedias  and  atlases  and  other  sources  of  general  In- 
formation scarcely  mention  it.  and  that  the  thoroxigh  Brltannica 
accords  it  only  passing  reference. 

n 

The  name  of  this  chasm  Is  symbolic.  The  frontiersmen  of  years 
,  ago  called  it  Hell's  Canyon  because  of  Its  sinister  splendor.  Es- 
carpments of  granite  rise  from  the  river  like  gloomy  battlements. 
On  wet.  windy  days  wraiths  of  clouds  swirl  and  break  around  the 
Jagged  baealt  crags  far  above.  No  gulf  anywhere  has  rougher  rock 
surfaces.  Bluff  is  piled,  on  bluff  in  huge  torn  chvinks  of  black  and 
gray  lava.  Sheer  and  rugged  walls  are  Interspersed  with  slides  of 
shale  and  ragged  hillsides  of  cheat-grass.  Creeks  tumbling  down 
long  gullies  add  their  pittance  to  the  river.  The  Snake  surges  an 
anpry  white  through  much  of  the  abyss.  At  a  dozen  rapids  its 
foam-topped  waves  are  still  wearing  away  the  rock.  "La  maudlte 
riviere  enrag^eV  exclaimed  the  early  French-Canadian  voyagers, 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  Oregon  Trail  paraphrased  them  in  Eng- 
lish: -The  accursed  mad  river."  Here  and  there  in  the  canyon, 
hackberry  bushes  and  Ponderosa  pines  and  Dotiglas  firs,  growing 
tenaciously  on  steep  slopes  and  fringelike  bars,  provide  contrast 
for  the  harsh  bleakness  of  the  precipices. 

The  sun's  rays  reach  the  waterway  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm 
only  a  few  hours  each  day.  particularly  In  the  winter  months. 
The  nocturnal  tones  of  the  cleft  are  broken  only  when  sunlight 
softens  the  rim  rock  and  the  shadow  from  one  bluff  gently 
blankets  the  opposite  wall.  Then  Hell's  Canyon  seems  filled  with 
a  thin  blue  haze;  seen  from  afar  up  its  craggy  trench.  It  Is  like  the 
background  of  one  of  the  painted  fanta.sies  of  Maxfleld  Parrlsh.  In 
such  Interludes,  brief  though  they  are.  the  reaches  of  the  mountain 
river  show  themselves  clean  and  clear,  and  the  canyon  takes  on 
enough  color  to  lose  some  of  the  ominous  a.spect  that  In  1812 
brought  thLs  quaintly  worded  reptirt  from  Robert  Stuart  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Co.  to  his  chief,  John  Jacob  Astor: 

"The  whole  body  of  the  River  does  not  excred  40  yards  In  width 
and  Is  confined  between  Precipices  of  astonishing  height.  Cascades 
ft  Rapids  succeed  each  other,  almost  without  intermission,  and  it 
will  give  a  tolerable  Idea  of  Its  appearance  were  you  to  suppose 
the  River  to  have  once  flowed  subterraneously  through  these 
mountains,  and  in  the  process  of  time,  immense  bodies  of  Rocks 
were  detached  occasionally  from  the  celling  tUl  at  length  the  sur- 
face Of  the  Heights  descended  Into  the  Gulph  and  forms  at  present 
the  bed  of  this  tumultuous  water  course.  Mountains  here  appear 
as  If  piled  on  Mountains  and  after  ascending  Incessantly  for  half 
•  day,  you  seem  as  tf  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view  than  at  the  outset." 

Hell's  Canyon  has  not  the  bright  glory  or  magnificent  mesas 
at  the  cleft  of  the  Colorado.  Its  grandeur  is  the  majestic  mystery 
of  sheer  size.  The  bottom  of  the  canyon  Is  a  pit  of  unbelievable 
depth.  From  It  the  rim  seems  studded  with  tiny  green  bushes — 
until  Forest  Ranger  Penton  Whitney  says  they  are  Ponderosa 
pines  100  feet  high.  Up  the  side  ravine  dug  by  Deep  Creek  a 
wanderer  with  stout  wind  can  climb,  after  hours  of  terrific  effort. 
to  the  top.  The  Snake,  way  below.  Is  now  a  slender  strip  of 
green;  white  flecks  indicate  rapids  with  waves  as  high  as  lH"eakers. 
Upward,  rim  succeeds  rim  to  a  hcK-izon  dim  and  far  off.  The 
climber  seems  standing  in  the  core  of  the  world,  like  Astor's 
eourler  of  long  ago  who.  too.  made  the  heartbreaking  ascent  of 
•"mountain     •      •      •     piled   on   moimtaln." 

Ages  ago  there  was  no  Hell's  Canyon.  The  events  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Its  creation  began  In  the  Cenozoic  Era.  Just  as  the 
remote  forerunners  oS  man  were  coming  on  the  planet. 

Over  the  granite  uplands  of  what  is  now  the  Pacific  Northwest 
poured  the  Tertiary  lava  flows.  They  Inundated  dales  and  valleys 
and  came  to  rest  against  peaks  and  ridges  like  wat<>r  shoving  at 
a  dam.  The  liquid  basalt  burled  some  hills  completely.  Much  of 
the  rugged  topography  thus  covered  had  been  reared  up  in  earlier 
epochs  by  volcanic  activity.  In  numerotis  places  the  spread  of 
lava  was  6.000  feet  thick.    Ttafcn.  with  more  than  a  mile  of  basaltic 
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rock  quUtlng  the  land,  the 
The  Wallowa  Mountains  wei|e 
where  the  border  of  Oregon 
wrinkled   almoet    as    high 
After  this  rampant  vtdcanls^ 
and    sheathed    the    region. 
U-shaped  dips  that  would 
was  between  the  outlying 
Devils.     Then  the  Ice  melted 
of  granite  and  lava  a  rlv*»r 

The  river  is  still  pushing 
lava  flow  the  Snake  has  cut, 
bedrock  besides.    The  foothills 
the   western   rim   of    the 
Devils  form  the  opposite  wai; . 

A  college  friend  of  mine 
men  who  have  risked  going 
and  the  Grand  Canyon. 
He  says  that  to  look  up  froiji 
the  rimrock  so  far  above 
forbidding    appearance    as 
spliirge  of  color.  Burg  calls 
This  is  primarily  because 
Canyon  is  part  of  the  arid 
No  soil  cloaks  the  rocks, 
sand  and  practically  devoid 
of  "dust  bowl"  sludge  throti^ 

The  somber  Hell's  Canyon. 
Of  the  lush  Pacific  Northwe^ 
of  that  fertile  region.    Trees 
are  trout  and  sturgeon  in  th(e 
Chinook  salmon  from  the 
The  deflJes  that  merge  with 
but  through  them  pour 
artificially  into  the  Grand 
and  deer  and  elk  lived  In 
man  came.     So,  paradoxically 
Canyon  Its  grim  aspect  ac 
than  the  gayly  tinted  canyon 

The  Grand  Canyon  is 
why  it  is  easy  to  get  to 
are   as   level  as   a   railroad 
mountain  ranges.     That   is 
Its  rims  are  irregularly  broken. 


4rust  of  the  earth  began  to  sthr  again. 

jolted  10.000  feet  Into  the  sky  near 

now  is.     The  Seven  Devils  Range  was 

the    present    boundary    of   Idaho. 

Ice  sheets  moved  out  of  the  north 

They    gouged    cut    lakes   and    began 

ater  be  canyons.    One  of  these  dips 

lunparts   of  the  WaUowas  and   Seven 

and  receded.     Into  the  jumbled  mass 

.shed,  the  Snake. 

today.    A  mile  through  the  hardened 

nd  Into  a  thousand  feet  of  the  granite 

of  the  Wallowa  Mountains  lie  along 

The   steep  slopes  of  the   Seven 
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lamed  Amos  Burg  is  one  of  the  few 

by  boat  throvigh  both  Hell's  Canyon 

of  his  observations  are  significant. 

either  the  Snake  or  the  Colorado  at 

one  di227.     Despite  Its  murky  and 

onrpared    with    the    Grand    Canyon's 

's  Canyon  "a  more  hospitable  abyss." 

regional  characteristics.     The  Grand 

Southwest.     Its  vegetation  is  negligible. 

Colorado  River  is  full  of  silt  and 

of  fish  life.     It  carries  a  million  tons 

the  canyon  each  day. 

t}y  contrast.  Is  t3rplcal  In  many  respects 

although  it  is  outside  the  rain  belt 

dot  the  bars  and  upper  slopes.    There 

Snake  and  occasionally  even  a  giant 

of  the  Columbia  500  miles  away. 

Hell's  Canyon  are  gloomy  and  narrow, 

mountain  creeks.     Deer  Introduced 

(Canyon  frequently  die;   bighorn  sheep 

chasm  of  the  Snake  before  the  white 

the  very  qualities  that  give  Hell's 

ti^kily  make  It  more  a  land  of  the  living 

of  the  Colorado. 

through  a  desert  plateau.     That   Is 

why  the  many  rims  of  the  canyon 

?rade.     Hell's   Canyon   penetatites   two 

why  it  is  difficult  to  reach  and  why 
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The  Snake  River  Is  the 
continent.     Millions  of 
Is  more  than  three  times  aa 
area  is  eight  times  as 
parts  of  Washington.  Oregoj , 
three  rivers  in  the  United 
the    Tennessee — excel    It 
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Compare  its  18.081.000.000 
3.017,000.000    available    in 
Snake  is  1.038  miles  long 
Columbia  River  system,  w 
the  network  formed  by  the 

The  Snake  is  primarily 
other   stream   in   the   Nation 
Its  basin,  though  twice   as 
tains   considerably    fewer 
blssrest  population  center  Ir 
with   21.500   inhabitants, 
mile  m  the  Snake  River 
has  528  persons,  and  even 
origin  just  west  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Snake  flows 

After  rising  near 
Jackson  Hole  In  Wyoming 
chasm  half  a  mile  deep 
Is  called  the  Grand   Canyo^ 
ferred  by  men  who  knew 
600    miles   downstream, 
a  wide  valley  for  65  miles 
rock  of  the  Snake  River 
gated  sections  of  America, 
to  produce  almost  any 
and  planish  the  canals 
Kiinidoka   potato  and 
requires  huge  draughts  of 
the  reclaimed  land  returns 
So  the  Snake  as  It  leaves 
grim  business  ahead. 

It  moves  faster  now 
outlet  of   prehistoric   creeks 
ago.     These   subterranean 
enough  water  to  provide 
with  120  gallons  a  day.    At 
a  gorge  through  the  basalt 
foam  plunging  over  a 
the  212  feet  of  Shoshone 

At  Huntington  it  touches 
lying  palisades  of  the  Wallof*' 
the  waterway.     Passengers 
glimpse  oX  the  head  of  the 
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least-known  major   waterway   of  the 
have  never  heard   of   it,   yet   it 
long  as  the  Hudson  and  its  drainage 
nearly  all  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada.     Only 
S4a.tes — the  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  and 
hydroelectric    power    potentialities. 
kl|owatt-hours  of  latent  energy  with  the 
e    Potomac    River,    for    example.     The 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  vast 
is  second  in  the  cotintry  only  to 
Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
wilderness  river,  more  so  than  any 
It    drains    our    last    great    frontier, 
arge  as  the  State  of  New  York,  con- 
people   than   the   city   of   Buffalo.    The 
the  basin  is  Boise,  the  Idaho  capital, 
are   about  4  persons  per   square 
in  Massachusetts  each  square  mile 
n  rural  Iowa  there  are  44.     Prom  its 
Divide  to  its  meeting  with  the 
Ihroup^  a  lonely  hinterland. 

National  Park,  It  courses  through 

and  then  rushes  toward  Idaho  in  a 

chasm  bisects  the  Teton  Range  and 

of  the   Snake  River — a  name  con- 

of  the  infinitely  greater  canyon 

ulng   mto   Idaho,    the   Snake   cuts 

md  then  flows  on  to  the  soil-mantled 

Here  Is  one  of  the  principal  Irri- 

F\3ur  million  acres  need  only  moisture 

Two  Federal  dams  span  the  river 

crisscross  the  120.000  acres  of  the 

project.     This    Important    chore 

vater.  but  the  hard  rock  underneath 

o  the  river  nearly  all  the  water  used. 

peaceful  plain  is  at  full  force  for  the 
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Info  It  pour  the  Thousand  Springs,  the 

that   got  lost   beneath   the   lava   ages 

I  treams  constantly   add   to   the   Snake 

efich  Inhabitant  of  the  Nation's  cities 

the  hamlet  of  Milner  the  river  begins 

jlateau.    By  this  time  It  is  a  chtrte  of 

succ«  sslon  of  cataracts  and  crashing  down 

P^ls. 

the  Oregon  boundary.     Here  the  out- 

,-as  and  Seven  Denis  begin  to  enclose 

(n  the  Union  Pacific  get  a  tantalizing 

canyon  as  Its  trains  clatter  across  tbe 
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Snake  and  use  two  locomotives  to  climb  out  of  that  frowning  ter- 
rain. Sixty  miles  down  the  river  from  Huntington  the  practically 
deserted  mining  colony  of  Homestead  is  the  lone  settlenient  along 
this  wildest  stretch  of  all.  Below  Homestead  the  ever-rising  slopes 
straighten  into  the  crags  of  Hell's  Canyon.  This  is  the  river's 
supreme  achievement. 

Hells  Canyon  falls  away  near  the  Idaho  town  of  Lewiston. 
There  the  river,  at  last  free  of  Its  granite  and  basalt  shackles,  flows 
westward  across  141  miles  of  Washington  Wheatland.  At  Its  end- 
ing In  the  Columbia  It  Is  a  mighty  waterway  with  a  greater  aver- 
age flow  than  the  Colorado  or  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rivers  meet 
Btx)ut  midway  between  the  huge  dams  which  the  Government  li 
constructing  on  the  Columbia  at  Grand  Cotilee  and  Bonneville. 

How  little  do  we  know  about  this  country  of  ours!  No  room  for 
the  German  refugees,  we  say  almost  categorically — yet  the  Federal 
Government  owns  more  than  half  the  land  of  the  vast  State  of 
Oregon.  Are  the  unemployed  going  to  be  on  our  backs  forever?  we 
ask  in  despair;  yet  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  make  fertile  a  potential 
farming  section  twice  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  There  Is  no  place 
for  the  surplus  population  to  find  sancttiary,  we  lament — yet  the 
national  forests  alone  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  are  as  big  as  the 
whole  State  of  Maine,  and  one  rural  county  In  Washington  with  a 
handful  of  inhabitants  is  as  big  as  Delaware.  Connecticut,  and 
Rliode  Island  combined — and  there  are  10  people  a  square  mile  in 
Oregon  and  6  in  Idaho,  against  6H7  in  New  Jersey  and  214  in 
Pennsylvania. 

White  space  on  the  United  States  census  maps  means  fewer  than 
two  persons  a  square  mile.  The  only  white  space  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  a  tiny  patch  indicating  the  swampy  Everglades 
of  Florida.  But  white  space  almost  predominates  in  the  great 
basins  which  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  have  carved  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  these  pages  not  long  sigo  Carl  Dreher  wrote 
that  the  outpost  regions,  always  an  avenue  erf  escape  from  the 
dilemmas  of  civilization,  have  been  closed.  Yet  Congress  recently 
authorized  Secretary  Ickes  to  open  for  settlement  in  the  far  West 
5-acre  tracts  ^f  public  land  equal  in  aggregate  size  to  the  State  of 
Texas;  and  the  Secretary  has  just  quarreled  with  the  Governor  of 
Washington  over  whether  a  new  national  park  shall  encompass  a 
million  or  only  600  000  acres.  Perhaps  the  frontier  Is  gone  as  the 
force  In  our  national  development  which  Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
considered  it — ^yet  can  we  wholly  forget  that  the  wilderness  is  still 
so  boundless  that  In  It  many  of  our  geographers  and  encyclopedists 
have  lost  track  of  the  deepest  canyon  in  America,  if  not  on  earth? 

IV 

Only  once  did  the  most  famous  exploration  In  American  history 
ever  turn  back.  That  was  when  Lewis  and  Clark  encountered  the 
"miles  of  white  water  and  snow-covered  mountains"  of  the  Salmon 
River  Canyon,  which  enters  the  Snake  In  Hell's  Canyon.  "This 
formidable  barrier,"  as  Captain  Clark  called  It.  proved  too  much  for 
them.  Wearily  they  climbed  out  of  the  main  tributary  of  the  Snake 
and  sought  another  route  through  the  fastnesses.  They  finally 
reached  the  Snake  itself  near  Lewiston  and  paddled  down  it  to  the 
Coltimbla.  Hungry  and  exhausted,  they  sent  Sgt.  John  Ordway  up 
the  river  to  look  for  fish  and  the  roots  of  kouse  plants.  He  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  Hell's  Canyon.  Meriwether  Lewis,  In  that 
auttimn  of  1805,  had  been  the  first  to  see  the  river  and  Captain 
Clark  named  it  for  him.  But  today  other  rivers  honor  the  explor- 
er's name,  and  whether  the  Snake  Is  named  for  the  Snake  Indians 
or  because  of  its  serpentine  windings  no  one  is  certain. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  hunter  on  the  river  unearthed  the  great 
frontiersman's  branding  iron: 

U  S 
Capt.  M.  Lewis 

John  Jacob  Astor  corresponded  with  Jeflferson  and  read  the  jotir- 
nals  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  He  decided  that  It  might  be  profitable  to 
own  a  string  of  trading  posts  between  the  Plains  and  the  Far  North- 
west. The  Pacific  Fui  Co.  was  organized  and  Astor  dispatched  a 
ship,  the  Tonquin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea. 

The  principal  party  of  64  men  he  sent  overland  In  1811  under 
the  leadership  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
venture  in  the  field.  This  was  the  first  push  toward  the  sun- 
down after  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  trek  was  uneventful  until  the 
party  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River.  Against  his  better 
Judgment,  Hunt  agreed  to  follow  the  chrjning  waterway  to  the 
Colimibla.  It  was  a  fatal  blunder.  Near  the  present  village  of 
MUner  the  expedition  lost  five  canoes  and  its  best  voyager.  Antolne 
Clapplne.  A  Scotchman,  saved  by  clutching  at  a  rock,  named  this 
vortex  the  Caldron  Linn,  meaning  boiling  water. 

The  adventurers  continued  on  foot.  Uplands  turned  into  moun- 
tains and  the  men  were  in  Hell's  Canyon.  The  bluffs  became  so 
steep  they  cotild  not  get  down  to  the  river  for  water.  They 
dropped  kettles  on  ropes,  an  experiment  which  frequently  failed. 
When  they  tried  to  follow  the  Snake,  "it  passed  through  such 
rocky  chasms  and  under  such  steep  precipices  that  they  had  to 
leave  it  and  make  their  way,  with  excessive  labor,  over  Immense 
hills,  almost  Impassable."  It  was  a  u'inter  of  famine,  the  Indians 
said,  and  the  men  were  driven  to  munching  on  moccasins  and 
beaver  pelts.  Once  they  were  spared  starvation  only  by  a  chance 
shot  that  killed  a  bighorn  sheep.  The  Devil's  Scuttle  Hole  they 
called  a  partictilarly  ominous  part  of  the  cleft,  and  Ramsay  Crooks, 
who  years  later  became  president  of  the  American  Pur  Co..  at- 
tempted to  lead  a  handful  of  men  over  the  wall  of  this  dreadful 
place.  After  a  day  of  slippery  climbing  the  famished  wayfarers 
"foimd  they  were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that  mountain 


tipon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  them  In  wintry  desolation." 
They  crawled  back  Into  the  chasm. 

A  third  ol  the  way  through  Hell's  Canyon.  Hunt  dlsoonaolately 
gave  the  order  to  turn  back.  He  had  lost  two  laore  members  of 
the  party  and  a  third  had  gone  mad.  Others  refused  to  brave  the 
chasm  any  farther.  Astor's  hopes  and  plans  never  survived  that 
ordeal.  The  morale  of  the  expedition  was  gone.  The  men  who 
eventually  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  February  of  1812  were  not 
the  confident  voyagers  who  6  months  earlier  had  neared  the 
Caldron  Linn.  Disaster  capped  disaster;  the  crew  of  the  Tonqutn 
was  massacred  by  Indians  and  the  stockaded  settlement  was  finally 
abandoned.  Today  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  second  greatest 
river  of  the  United  States,  is  a  salmon-flshing  colony. 

For  20  years  after  Wilson  Price  Hunt's  tragic  Journey  no  white 
men  peered  Into  Hell's  Canyon.  Then  westward  trudged  a  ro- 
mantic, vagabonding  army  ofllcer  in  the  f\ir  trade.  Capt.  Benjamin 
L.  E.  Bonneville,  on  whose  possible  secret  military  mission  Ber- 
nard De  Voto  speculated  some  months  ago  in  this  magasine.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Bonneville  that  he  wanted  to  And  out  fdr 
himself  if  Hells  Canyon  could  not  be  made  a  route  to  the  Co- 
limibla.  Yet  he  confessed  to  trepidation  when  he  saw  the  Snake 
twisting  between  "tremendous  walls  of  basaltic  rock  that  rose  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water  edge,  frowning  in  bleak  and  gloomy 
grandeur."  Two  horses  stumbled  In  swift  eddies  and  were  swept 
away;  the  riders  saved  themselves  by  grabbing  hold  of  rocks.  The 
cliffs  loomed  higher  and  steep)er.  In  places  overhanging  the  river. 
At  last  Bonneville,  like  Ramsey  Crooks  before  him,  tried  to  climb 
over  the  walls,  and  after  ascending  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
summit,  "found  the  path  closed  by  Insurmountable  barriers."  Day- 
light showed  Bonneville  and  his  followers  that  "although  already 
at  a  great  elevation,  they  were  only  as  yet  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountains."  For  the  first  time  In  his  life  the  soldier  of  fortune 
admitted  discouragement.  He  led  the  way  beck  Into  the  gulf  in 
search  of  another  exit. 

A  week  of  struggle  and  effort  eventually  got  the  party  out  of 
the  canyon.  As  he  sat  on  the  last  rim  and  looked  down  on  the 
Snake  far  below  and  remembered  4  years  of  wandering  across  the 
Nation.  Bonneville  wrote  in  his  Journal: 

"The  grandeur  and  originality  of  the  views  presented  on  every 
side  beggar  both  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever 
gazed  upon  In  any  other  region  could  for  a  moment  compare  In 
wild  majesty  and  impre.sslve  sternness,  with  the  series  of  scenes 
which  here  at  every  turn  astonished  ovu*  senses  and  filled  us  with 
awe." 

That  was  the  end  of  Hell's  Canyon  as  a  way  to  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Oregon  country.  The  oncoming  settlers  ttiunned  it.  and 
the  covered  wagon  trains  forded  the  Snake  above  Huntington  and 
creaked  away  from  the  Wallowas  and  the  Seven  Devils.  A  few 
bold  pioneers  traveled  to  the  head  of  the  canyon  but  none  at- 
tempted to  pick  a  trail  through  Its  depths.  Some  called  the 
cleft  Box  Canyon  and  others  referred  to  It  as  the  Seven  Devils 
Gorge,  but  mostly  they  spoke  of  It  as  Hell's  Canyon  and  agreed 
that  the  name  was  appropriate. 


A  century  has  passed  since  the  days  of  Bonneville,  yet  the  canyon 
of  the  Snake  River  is  still  remote  and  difficult  of  access. 

Only  about  175  people  live  in  the  hinterland  between  Homestead 
and  Lewiston.  Some  of  these  are  ranchers  back  in  lonely  draws  in 
the  hills.  Others  are  cowpunchers  with  scattered  herds  of  cattle 
to  watch.  Along  the  river  Itself  a  prospector  here  and  there  sifts 
the  gravel  bars  for  gold  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  government  will 
buy  at  $35  an  ounce.  On  narrow  flats  In  the  upper  canyon  an 
occasional  dilapidated  bam  or  gaunt  cabin  tells  where  a  settler 
retreated  before  so  hostile  an  environment. 

Some  of  the  backwoods  inhabitants  have  radio  sets  operated  by 
batteries,  but  it  Is  100  miles  to  the  nearest  doctor  and  as  far  to  a 
store  bigger  than  the  2-by-4  tobacco  and  bean  counter  which  Bill 
Rolflng  keeps  In  the  post  office  at  Homestead  A  sure-footed  pony 
can  cut  down  the  distance.  The  W.  P.  A.  Guide  for  Idaho  blames 
the  Inaccessibility  of  the  section  for  the  fact  that  the  Seven  Devils 
Range,  "potentially  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the  world." 
has  yet  to  be  tapjjed  for  its  resources. 

There  is  no  railroad.  About  a  decade  ago  the  people  of  Lewiston 
began  clamoring  for  rail  connections  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
State.  Why  not  a  line  through  Hells  Canyon?  The  Union  Pacific 
made  a  survey  and  learned  that  a  right-of-way.  If  it  could  be 
hewed  out  of  the  rock  at  all  and  maintained  between  avalanches 
from  above  and  sudden  rises  in  the  river  from  below,  would  cost 
(198.434  a  mile.  This  initial  investment  was  prohibitive,  decided 
the  Interstate  C<xnmerce  Commission. 

If  there  are  no  rail  lines,  automobile  roads  are  not  much  better. 
Down  the  Oregon  bank  to  Homestead  a  careful  driver  can  get, 
and  even  a  few  miles  farther  on  a  narrow  road,  to  the  abandoned 
Red  Ledge  Mine.  Over  the  Idaho  wall  opposite  Homestead  a 
spme-tingllng  road  creeps.  It  is  wide  enough  for  one  car.  There 
is  no  railing.  In  several  places  where  it  is  2.000  feet  above  the 
river  the  road  switches  back  sharply:  the  motorist  must  reverse  a 
few  feet  to  make  the  turns,  with  his  gasoline  tank  and  spare  tire 
hanging  out  over  space.    This  is  not  a  pleasant  drive. 

Other  methods  of  getting  about  are  similarly  circxunscrlbed. 
The  region  is  without  level  tracts  that  might  serve  as  airplAne 
landing  fields.  "Never  again!"  swore  the  World  War  aviator  who 
In  1927  flew  the  length  of  Hell*!  Canyon  taking  aerial  photograpba 
for  the  Union  Pacific, 
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River  travel  !s  equally  hs-Tirdcms.  Under  favorable  water  con- 
ditions a  pair  of  experienced  btiatmen.  Press  Brewrlnk  and  "Cap" 
MacFarlanc.  can  coax  their  flat -bottomed  Idaho  95  miles  upstream 
from  Lewlston.  There,  beneath  slopes  more  than  a  mile  high,  the 
rocks  block  further  navigation.  On  a  sandy  bar  the  Idaho  unloads 
Its  cargo  of  mail  and  supplies  for  prospectors  and  pettlers  and 
Moots  back  to  civilization.  Other  rivermen  have  not  attained  thia 
comparative  bucc««b.  Several  boats  have  been  lost  in  the  Snake 
In  recent  montha.  Amoe  Burg  twice  had  his  canoe  sloslied  ovit 
from  under  him  on  his  trip  through  the  chasm.  Two  engineers 
drowned  when  a  railroad  survey  was  made.  The  Sahnon  River, 
«l30  In  a  cleft  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon.  U  even  more  lin- 
manageable.  It  La  called  "The  River  of  No  Return"  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  bucking  Its  current.  A  National  Geographic 
Society  expedition  termed  it  "the  wildest  boat  ride  In  America." 

Even  on  foot  this  wilderness  is  traversed  with  difficulty.  Listen 
to  the  leader  of  the  railroad  survey  as  he  testifies  before  the  Inter- 
state Conuncrce  Commission:  "Little  that  Is  good  and  much  that 
is  bad  can  be  said  of  the  river  and  ravine  trails.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  extremely  narrow,  winding,  difflctilt,  steep,  and 
Ill-kept." 

A  hundred  years  earlier  Wilson  Price  Hunt  had  told  Washington 
Irving  almost  the  same  thing  about  the  Indian  paths.  That  sug- 
gests how  superflclally  time  has  touched  Hells  Canyon.  This  re- 
markable ab>-8s  Is  virtually  unknown  even  to  people  living  com- 
paratively nearby.  Sixty  miles  away  at  the  Cornucopia  gold  mine, 
the  girl  who  kept  books  said  she  had  heard  vague  talk  of  a  great 
chasm  beyond  the  Wallowas.  Had  she  ever  been  there?  She 
shook  her  head.  Had  any  of  the  men  at  the  mine?  She  knew  of 
none. 

All  over  the  Northwest  the  story  Is  the  same.  In  the  Oregon 
tovra  of  Baker.  105  miles  from  the  canyon,  the  men  playing  cards 
In  the  biggest  pool  hall  In  town  had  scarcely  any  idea  where  it 
was.  And.  buying  post  cards  in  a  Baker  drugstore,  another  news- 
paperman and  I  assumed  heroic  stature  In  the  clerk's  estimation 
when  with  proper  modesty  we  admitted  to  him  that  our  tattered 
api>earance  was  the  result  of  a  trek  to  Hells  Canyon. 

This  wilderness  has  a  folkltwe  all  Its  own.  There  Is  the  yarn 
of  the  Squaw  Creek  hermit  who  fed  his  chickens  on  flour  and 
water  until  they  were  blinded  by  paste — and  the  fable  of.  the  deer 
Studhorse  Creek  that  knew  so  little  about  men  that  a  hunter 
could  measure  them  with  a  tape  before  shooting. 

And  in  Homestead.  Bill  Rolflng  told  me  about  the  "wheelbarrow 
woman  "  A  middle-aged  woman  had  come  down  the  rutted  road 
from  Huntington  lugging  a  massive  bundle.  She  had  set  It  down 
In  the  dust  and  gono  back  up  the  road  for  another  Just  like  It. 
Tliat  wa»  more  than  Bill  could  stand.  He  resurrected  a  rusty  wheel- 
barrow from  his  cellar  and  presented  It  to  her.  She  disappeared  In 
the  fastnesses  on  the  Oregon  shore. 

T»  elve  miles  down  the  Snake  from  Homestead,  Forest  Ranger 
Robert  Harper  pointed  across  the  river.  On  a  sloping  bench  of 
Hell's  Canyon  a  cabin  perched  precariously.  "Who  lives  there?"  I 
asked.  Harper  pointed  again.  Across  an  open  space  on  the 
bench— I  swear  It — a  woman  pushed  a  loaded  wheelbarrow.  After 
that  I  was  ready  to  believe  the  story  about  the  prospector  In  the 
Salmon  River  Canyon  who  had  conferred  with  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  the  night  before  election  and  been  advised  to  vote  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket. 

How  do  tiicse  people  vote?  The  Smith  Mountain  precinct  In 
Oregon  gave  22  votes  to  President  Roosevelt.  3  to  Mr.  Landon.  1 
to  Mr.  Lemke.  and  none  to  Mr.  Thomas.  It  voted  for  a  public 
power  bill  10  to  8.  and  endorsed  the  Townsend  plan.  11  to  6. 
Although  overwhelmingly  for  the  President,  it  inconsistently  ap- 
proved, 12  to  2,  an  antilabor  Initiative  measure  which  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  claimed  would  destroy  trade-unions  in  the  State.  At  the 
Iron  Dyke  precinct  in  Homestead,  with  a  smattering  of  labor  senti- 
ment left  over  from  the  bygone  mining  days,  sentiment  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  about  the  same;  but  the  public-power  scheme  and 
the  Townsend  plan  were  voted  down  and  opinion  on  the  anti- 
union bill  was  equally  divided.  Across  the  canyon  in  Idaho  the 
backwoods  voters  of  the  Cuprum  precinct  favored  the  President 
over  the  Governor  of  Kansas.  33  to  8.  and  gave  Senator  Borah  a 
6-to-2  majority  over  his  Democratic  opponent. 

Foreign  affairs  are  not  discussed  with  particular  zeal  by  these 
people.  After  all.  the  dark  pit  below  White  Monument  seems  a 
long  way  from  Seattle  and  Portland  and  Salt  Lake  City,  let  alone 
Berlin  and  London  and  Shanghai.  I  would  not  like  to  be  the 
recruiting  oflJcer  who  has  to  convince  Herb  Potsch  that  he  must 
Ball  for  Europe  to  defend  his  canyon  shack  on  Deep  Creek  from 
Fascist  aggression. 

Tct  perhaps  the  dwellers  in  the  hinterland  are  not  so  different. 
As  Fenton  Whitney  and  I  vralked  down  toward  the  Snake  at 
night,  a  radio  bl.ired  loudly  In  one  of  the  four  or  five  farmliouses 
in  Homestead.  We  listened.  From  New  York  City  over  a  national 
hook-up  a  synthetic  cowboy  was  singing  Home  on  the  Range. 

VI 

As  soon  as  winter  relaxes  Its  grip  on  Hell's  Canyon  the  National 
Park  Service  will  begin  an  Investigation  of  the  region.  Should 
the  canyon  and  the  adjacent  territory  be  added  to  the  Nation's 
public  parks?  If  the  report  of  the  service  is  favorable.  Senator 
McNakt.  of  Oregon,  will  sponsor  a  bill  in  Congress.  Bosah  may 
help  him.  Both  these  men  are  ardent  conservationists,  and  both 
•re  extremely  Influential.  McNaet  U  the  RepubUcan  spokesman. 
They  may  have  the  assistance  of  the  President,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
likes  the  hinterland. 
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be  a  national  park?     Why  not  lear« 
c  splendor  for  those  willing  to   be  in- 
wants  it  cluttered  up  with  professional 
Junketing  politicians,  knickknack  ped- 
1  txDys?    Surely  It  merits  a  happier  fate 
Instinct  iB  powerful,  but  Bill  Rolflng 
he  has  no  desire  to  turn  his  country 
Idaho  has  Sun  Valley;    Oregon   has 
Lodge    which    Mr.   Hopkins'    W.   P.   A. 
these   resorts  take   care   of   the   dude 
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ve  area  to  be  \intouched   by  man; 
-Are  protection  will  Invade  it. 
Hell's  Canyon  will   probably  be  a   na- 
to   be   said   for   the   argument 
should  be  available  to  everyone. 
that  the  forthcoming  report  this  sum- 
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8  Canyon  will  probably  remain  a  sort 

away  beyond  the  ranges.     Yet  what 

>allsadcs   of   the   Hudson,    the    Virginia 

0  ;her  scenic  centers  would  be  only  rock 

a  nong  that  dark  conglomeration  of  bluffs 

mptintalns.     From  the  last  rim  the  Snake 

river  one  sees  on  a  panoramjc  naap 

flying  high.     How  could  the  Nation   have 

particularly  when  It  was  discovered 

jrice  in  suffering?     Down  there  is  where 

and    froze    and    starved   and   turned 

champing  waterway  is  still  at  work  on 
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sound  from  Hell's  Canyon  is  the  roar, 
moiuitaln  river,  gnawing  at  the  rock« 
ago. 


We  Can  Have  Neutrility  if  We  Are  Willing  to  Pay 

the  Price  for  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUS  J  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  in  considering  neutrality  leg- 
islation I  take  It  that  tt  e  first  and  most  important  question 
we  should  ask  ourselvej  is,  How  deeply  and  sincerely  and 
earnestly  do  we  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  war? 

It  is  one  thing  if  we  are  just  benevolently  disposed  and 
altruistically  inclined  an  i  would  like  to  avoid  war,  provided  it 
Is  not  too  inconvenient  to  do  so  and  does  not  impinge  too 
much  upon  our  pocketbo  Dks. 

It  is  another  thing  i  we  Bxe  really  determined  to  save 
America  from  the  horrcrs  of  another  war  and  have  an  in- 
flexible will  and  an  irci  purpose  to  accomplish  that  end, 
even  to  the  extent  of  be  ng  willing  to  sacrifice  the  profits  of 
commerce  with  belligerents  to  keep  America  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  a  "e  too  many  people  tied  up  with  vari- 
ous interests  who  would  fllke  to  see  America  kept  out  of  war, 
with  a  reservation,  the  *'  >ut"  being,  "But,  of  course,  we  would 
be  foolish  to  turn  our  b  icks  on  the  trade  and  financial  ad- 
vantages that  will  com;  to  us  when  other  nations  get  to 
fighting." 

The  person  who  takes  that  vie^y  of  our  neutrality  reminds 
me  of  the  tightwad  at  i  charity  meeting  who  closed  a  re- 
sounding speech,  pourin  5  out  s3mipathy  for  the  underprivi- 
ledged  and  unfortunate,  by  proposing  "three  cheers  for  the 
poor,"  but  failed  to  dro]  i  anything  in  the  plate  when  It  was 
passed  around. 

The  contribution  to  he  cause  of  peace  of  the  type  of 
neutrality  advocate  referred  to  is  just  as  worthless  as  that 
flamboyant  orator's  contjribution  was  to  the  cause  of  charity. 
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We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  right  now  that  we 
will  never  have  any  guaranty  of  isolation  from  war  unless 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  What  is  the  first  fundamental 
proposition  to  be  considered  in  writing  neutrality  legislation? 
We  are  not  going  to  have  freedom  from  war  unless  we 
are  willing  to  give  up  the  trade  profits  that  drag  us  into 
war.  We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We  can, 
in  my  opinion,  have  a  very  great  measure  of  insurance  from 
war  if  we  make  up  our  minds  now  that  we  will  forego  the 
captivating  trade  opportunities  that  first  lure,  and  then 
betray  us  when  war  comes. 

After  all.  is  it  not  better  to  give  up  millions  In  war  profits. 
If  need  be,  without  the  surrender  of  a  single  life,  rather 
than  go  into  a  war  that  ^rtll  cost  billions  in  money,  the 
deaths  of  untold  numbers  of  our  fine  young  men,  and  that 
may  mean  the  destruction  of  our  free  government?  Surely  it 
does  not  require  the  vision  of  a  seer  to  see  the  best  end  of 
that  bargain. 

There  are  several  outstanding  neutrality  proposals  vignet- 
ted on  the  legislative  calendar  at  the  present  time  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  each  of  them  may  be  in  order.  First, 
I  would  mention  the  bill  of  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  and  the 
one  that  should  be  most  quickly  disposed  of.  His  bill,  in 
substance,  would  permit  the  President  to  name  the  aggres- 
sor in  a  war  between  two  or  more  foreign  countries  and  to 
apply  embargoes  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  or  desires. 
This  bill  is  unthinkable. 

It  would  take  the  war  power  right  out  of  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who 
already  has  too  much  power  in  respect  to  making  war.  The 
power  to  fix  the  guilt  of  a  foreign  nation  is  too  dangerous  a 
power  to  exercise  unless  we  are  ready  to  follow  it  up  imme- 
diately with  our  battalions  and  battleships.  The  Thomas 
bill  would  open  a  sure  and  quick  way  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  war  and  it  is  a  grotesque  misnomer  to  call  it  a 
neutrality  bill.  It  should  be  called  "a  bill  to  put  the  United 
States  into  every  war  that  may  arise  in  the  future." 

Then  there  is  the  bill  of  Senator  Ptttman,  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which,  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  Is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Thomas  bill. 

To  be  sure,  the  Pittman  bill  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  name  the  aggressor,  and  on  its  face  it  does  appear 
to  be  impartial,  but  its  impartiality  is  only  superficial.  It 
op>ens  up  unrestricted  trade  to  belligerents  on  a  "cash-and- 
carry  basi5,"  the  title  to  the  goods  to  pass  to  the  purchaser 
before  the  goods  leave  the  water's  edge.  What  this  bill 
would  do,  therefore,  would  be  to  make  the  United  States  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  because  those  are 
the  nations  that  have  the  ocean  carrying  facilities  to  come 
to  our  shores  and  get  our  products.  Many  Americans  sym- 
pathize with  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  how  many  sym- 
pathize with  Jap>an,  and  want  to  help  her  in  her  atrocious 
and  barbarous  warfare?  The  Pittman  bill  is  not  a  neutrality 
bill.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  unneutral  bill.  In  framing  it  I 
fear  the  author  was  influenced  by  his  very  well-known  and 
extreme  predilection  in  favor  of  Britain  and  Prance. 

A  vast  trade  in  war  supplies,  built  up  with  a  beUigerent, 
would  be  a  tremendous  force  to  upset  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  have  the  power  of  a  million  haw- 
sers, pulling  America  into  war  on  the  side  of  the  belligerent, 
with  whom  our  citizens  have  these  favorable  trade  relations. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  human  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  trade  would  bear  down  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  protect  their  enormously  profitable  business,  and 
all  of  this  would  add  to  the  complexities  of  maintaining  a 
status  of  neutrality,  and  would  certainly  enhance  the  prob- 
ability of  America  becoming  involved  in  war.  The  Pittman 
bill  would  expose  American  neutrality  to  too  many  dangers 
to  be  seriously  considered. 

Another  proposal,  equally  untenable  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  of  Senator  King,  of  Utah,  who  proposes  to  repeal  all 
neutrality  legislation  outright  and  to  rely  upon  international 
law. 
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The  best  reply  to  proponents  of  this  suggestion  Is  that 
there  W£is  no  neutrality  legislation  on  the  books  20  years  ago, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  us  from  being  dragged  Into  the 
World  War.  Our  nationals  had  their  rights  of  the  ocean 
under  international  law.  and  by  asserting  their  rights  under 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  we  l)ecame  Involved 
in  the  World  War.  A  mere  lalssez  faire  attitude  of  falling 
back  on  international  law  will  not  keep  us  out  of  future 
wars. 

Because  I  think  It  is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  we 
shall  have  real  neutrality  legislation  with  teeth  in  it  that 
will  protect  America  and  keep  us  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments, I  Introduced  on  January  3,  the  opening  day  of  the 
present  Congress,  House  Resolution  163,  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  establish  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  tiie  outbreak  of  war  between  two 
or  more  foreign  nations  the  President  shall  Issue  a  proclamation 
forbidding  (1)  exports  of  all  kinds  and  (2)  loans  and  credits  to 
said  belligerent  countries  or  to  the  nationals  of  said  belligerent 
countries.  Said  prohibition  shall  be  made  effective  in  a  similar 
way  by  proclamation  at;alnst  nations  that  may  enter  the  war  sub- 
Fequent  to  its  outbreak  and  the  nationals  of  said  nations  and  to 
factions  engaged  In  civil  war. 

Sec.  2.  The  penalty  for  violating  such  proclamation  shall  be  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  No  vessel  of  American  registry  shall  be  chartered  or  used 
to  transport  goods  In  violation  of  the  President's  proclamation  for- 
bidding said  shipments,  and  the  penalty  for  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  cancelation  of  the  registration  of  said  ve&ael. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  between  two  or  more  foreign 
nations  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  notifying  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  travel  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent  nations  shall 
be  at  the  travelers  own  risk:  Provided.  That  tlie  notification  sbaU 
not  apply  to  a  citizen  on  a  voyage  begun  In  advance  of  the  dat« 
of  the  President's  proclamation,  if  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
discontinue  his  voyage  after  that  date. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  during  a  war  between  two  or  more  foreign  na- 
tions it  shall  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
any  alien  is  engaged  In  the  United  States  or  any  possession  thereof 
in  propaganda  activities  other  than  the  legitimate  exercise  of  free 
speech  and  by  such  activities  is  seeking  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  one  or  more  of  the  beUlgerents.  or  otherwise  to 
interfere  with  the  position  of  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  order  the  arrest  of  said  alien  and 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  deport  him  to  the  country  from  whidi 
be  came. 

Sbc.  6.  Recruiting  in  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  any  bel- 
ligerent foreign  nation  is  forbidden.  The  penalty  for  violating 
this  section  shall  be  a  fine  of  110.000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Sbc  7.  Whoever  (1)  disguises  the  identity  of  a  conslfrnor  or  (3) 
camouflages  the  nature  or  the  destination  of  goods  Intended  for 
ultimate  delivery  to  a  belligerent  nation  or  to  nationals  of  » 
belligerent  nation  shall  t>e  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

If  we  are  sincere,  as  I  am  sure  99  pjercent  of  the  i>eople  of 
our  country  are,  in  desiring  to  erect  every  safeguard  to  keep 
America  out  of  war,  here,  I  believe,  is  a  bill  that  merits  the 
very  closest  scrutiny.  I  am  confident  it  would  do  more  than 
any  other  neutrality  bill  that  has  been  proposed  to  keep  us 
free  of  foreign  entanglements.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  It 
would  be  mandatory,  imder  this  bill,  for  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  forbidding  (1)  exports  of  all  kinds,  and  (2) 
loans  suid  credits  to  both  or  all  belligerents. 

There  are  many  supplies  and  manufactured  articles,  not 
strictly  munitions,  which  a  nation  must  have  to  carry  on  a 
war,  and  the  export  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  belligerents,  would  be  forbidden  by  my 
resolution.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  enormous  quantities 
of  scrap  iron  furnished  by  the  United  States  to  Japan  have 
been  a  great  factor  in  enabling  that  power  to  carry  on  its 
unconscionable  and  atrocious  warfare  in  China. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace  which  my  bill 
requires?  That  is  a  question  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  consider.  As  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We 
cannot  have  peace  and  freedom  from  foreign  imbroglios 
unless  we  are  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  that 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  conclusion  I  hope  that,  with  proper  modesty,  I  may 
quote  briefly  from  an  editorial  printed  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
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Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
our  Sute.  a  newspaper  which  I  respect  highly,  though  it  is 
not  ol  my  political  faith.    The  editorial  says  in  part: 

One  and  only  one  bill  before  the  Oongrem  at  this  time  (or  more 
•ccxirately  speaking)  before  tbe  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  even  a  reasonable  probability.  If  enacted,  of  asBurlng 
Amerlcim  neutrality  In  a  foreign  war.  That  blU  (H.  R.  163)  was 
Introduced  last  January  3  by  Representative  Loins  Ludlow,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana. 

If  It  Is  neutrality  the  American  people  want,  then  they  should  toy 
all  means  demand  Uiat  their  Congress  enact  H.  R.  163.  No  other 
pending  measure  so  simply,  clearly,  and  straightforwardly  provides 
for  American  neutrality,  makes  a  policy  of  neutrality  mandatory 
upon  the  people  and  their  President,  and  thereby  lessens  the  risks 
of  all  that  war  must  mean. 


*i 


The  Manganese  Situation  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  April  19. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  J.  CARSON  ADKERSON  AND  COMMENT  THEREON 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
J.  Carson  Adkerson,  of  the  American  Manganese  Producers' 
Association,  of  which  I  received  a  copy,  and  of  which  I  pre- 
sume other  Members  of  the  House  received  one  also,  and  my 
remarks  upon  the  same  and  an  analysis  of  its  contents: 

Comments  bt  Hon.  Charlis  I.  Paddis,  or  Pennsylvania,  on  J. 
Cabson  Aokxssons  LxrrxB  to  ths  Ch.airman  of  the  Mn.TTAaT 
Affairs  CoMMrmx  of  ths  Hoitse,  Dated  March  28.  1Q39 

Your  attention  la  caUed  to  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Andrew  J. 
Mat.  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hotise. 
dated  March  28.  1939.  and  algned  by  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  president 
of  the  American  Manganese  Producers  Association.  This  letter  haa 
been  circulated  to  Members  of  Congress  with  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose again  to  mislead  this  honorable  body  Into  unwise  and  unsound 
legislation  regarding  strategic  materials.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  more  than  6  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
vitally  Interested  in  our  deficient  mineral  problem.  I  have  on  more 
than  oxxe  occasion  come  In  contact  with  Mr.  Adkerson  and  his 
American  Manganese  Producers  Association,  so  I  speak  with  some 
authority  when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Ticlous  lobbies  existing  In  Washington.  It  has  cajoled  Congress 
into  unwise  legislation  on  manganese  that  has  ooet  the  American 
public  some  $70,000,000  in  a  futile  attempt  to  develop  a  domestic 
manganese  Industry  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  Import  duty. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  American  public  should  be  Informed 
m  to  the  real  facts  regarding  Mr.  Adkerson's  lobbying  activities. 
I  shall  shortly  present  a  careful  analysis,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
of  Mr.  Adkerson's  letter  to  Mr.  Mat,  which  will  show  that  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  misleading  propaganda.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  previous 
activities  of  the  so-called  domestic  manganese  producers  in  order 
-  that  you  may  properly  appraise  this  most  recent  outburst. 

Many  of  you  recall  the  sad  plight  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  war  when  the  inadequacy-  of  domestic  resources  of  man- 
ganese ore  was  so  clearly  demonstrated.  Under  exorbitant  and 
unprecedented  prices,  domestic  producers  were  able  to  supply  but 
35  percent  of  wartime  needs,  and  this  material  was  of  such  Inferior 
grade  that  the  technique  of  steel  making  had  to  be  revised  in 
order  to  tise  it.  Despite  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  American 
metallurgists  we  were  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  of  steel  re- 
quited for  munitions  purfMsses,  and  had  we  not  been  able,  with 
great  difficulty  and  expense,  to  draw  on  Brazil  for  greatly  ex- 
panded tonnages.  American  Indtistry  wotild  have  coUapsed  and 
been  imable  to  supply  the  munitions  needed  to  prosecute  the 
war  successfully.  After  the  war,  milllcms  of  dollars  were  paid  by 
the  Government  to  the  wartime  producers  under  the  War  Min- 
erals Relief  Act. 

With  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  In  trade  after  the 
dcse  of  the  war,  prices  returned  to  normal  and  with  it  the  un- 
economic, domestic  wartime  manganese  Industry.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers came  to  Congress  with  a  plea  for  a  tariff  to  sustain  their 
alleged  Industry.  They  made  most  extravagant  claims  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  domestic  production  under  the  proposed  protec- 
tion. Congre«s  was  misled  by  their  plea,  and  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1022  provided  an  Import  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  man- 
ganese content  of  foreign  ores  Imported  Into  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  foUowing  6  years.  1923-28.  there  was  no  appreciable  In- 
crease in  production,  the  total  domestic  output  amounting  to  less 


than  9  percent  of  otir  total  requirements  of  high-grade  manga- 
nese ore  and  to  only  5  pertent  of  that  type  of  ore  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  ferromaiiganese.  which  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant alloy  used  In  the|manufacture  of  steel.  Despite  this 
faUure  of  the  domestic  prcxlucers  to  make  good  thetr  promisee. 
AdXerson  requested  that  tha  duty  be  still  further  increased  to  1V4 
cents  per  pound,  in  the  headings  on  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Again 
extravagant  claims  were  mi  de  as  to  what  the  domestic  Industry 
could  do  under  proper  protection.  While  Congress  did  not  grant 
all  of  Adkerson's  request  at  this  time.  It  did  extend  the  previous 
import  duty  to  ores  heretofcre  exempted. 

Results  tinder  this  lncreaa?d  protection  were  equaDy  disappoint- 
ing. Domestic  production  of  high-grade  ore  decreased  from 62.605 
tons  in  1929  to  20.079  tons  in  1932  and  increased  to  only  42,584 
tons  In  1937,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prices  had  Increased 
substantlaUy  In  the  latter  y?ar.  In  the  4  years,  1934-37,  domestic 
mines  contributed  only  1  percent  of  the  ore  tised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ferromanganese. 

In  negotiating  the  rccipr  xad-trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  tlie 
Government  finally  recognlJKd  the  futility  of  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  domestic  manganese  industrj  by  tariff  protection  and 
accordingly  reduced  the  dut  r  50  percent,  the  maximtmi  cut  allow- 
able under  the  law.  Immed  lately  the  country  was  flooded  by  mis- 
leading propaganda  from  Alkerson's  mangsnese  lobby,  so  vicious 
that  eventually  the  patienc  i  of  even  our  forbearing  Secretary  of 
State  was  exhausted,  and  le  was  prompted  to  Issue  publicly  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  Adkersoi  and  his  henchmen,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

The  foregoing  comparisoc  of  {xtsmlses  and  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  domestic  manganese  producers  would  seem  to  indicate 
they  are  either  individuals  too  visionary  to  face  the  reahties  of 
their  situation  or  Individvu  Is  engaged  in  a  ghoulish  attempt  to 
loot  the  United  States  Treaaury,  either  of  which  would  be  sufDclent 
grounds  for  denying,  them  fiu^ther  consideration  from  tiie  Congress. 
In  the  hearings  recently  ( onducted  by  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  domeiitlc  producers  were  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case.  Some  of  the  witnesses  presented  clear- 
cut,  honest  statements  witliout  any  Intent  to  deceive.  A  careful 
study  of  the  record,  howevei ,  unfortunately  reveals  that  once  again 
Adkerson  is  up  to  his  old  trick  of  attempting  to  Influence  Congress 
by  misleading  and  false  info-mation.  Fortunately  for  the  American 
public  they  were  not  successful  in  this  latest  effort,  as  the  coni- 
mittee  decided  that  this  bill  should  be  framed  as  an  honest  national- 
defense  measure  and  not  as  m  vmdercover  means  of  providing  addi- 
tional subsidies  to  Adkerso^  and  his  greedy  crowd.  Having  failed 
In  dissuading  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  from  ptirstiing  their 
patriotic  duty,  he  is  now  etogaged  in  stiU  another  program  In  an 
attempt  again  to  cajole  tile  Members  of  Congress  into  unsound 
action. 

Careful  analysis  of  Adkeri  on's  activities  and  his  present  letter  to 
Mr.  Mat  does  not  Indicate  t  uit  he  Is  a  naive  or  visionary  mdlvldual 
unwilling  to  face  realities,  but  does  Indicate  that  he  is  a  propa- 
gandist deliberately  Intent  o  n  disseminating  misinformation.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  will  not  be  misled 
by  his  false  and  inaccurate  statements,  but  that  they  wUl  take 
action  to  discredit  Adkerson  cmd  his  lobby  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  order  that  we  ma^  be  forever  rid  of  his  sinister  influence. 
ITie  following  comparison  it  Adkerson's  statements  with  the  real 
facts  adequately  supports  ttiis  request: 

Comments 


J.  Carson  Adkerson's  letter 

The     expenditure     of     $100 
000.000    for    strategic    mini  rala 
should     accomplish     a     twqfold 
purpose.    1.  Build    up    a 
pile.      2.  Develop    American 
sources.     The  Paddis  bill, 
6191.  wlU  not  do  this. 


s^k 
re- 
ft- R. 


IT  the  bUl.  In  its  present  i  xva., 
becomes  a  law.  It  Is  most  likely 
that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  United  States  Go^m 
ment  will  be  out  $100,001,000 
and  still  there  wUl  be  no  U  xger 
stock  pUe  of  manganese  in  the 
United  States  than  now  exists. 


It  is  true  that  the  biU  has  a 
dual  purpoee.  but  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive is  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense."  The  primary 
requisite  for  this  purpose  is  the 
immediate  acquisition  of  stock 
pUes,  and  sections  2  to  6.  inclu- 
sive, of  the  blU  are  designed  to 
acccmpllsh  this.  Section  7  pro- 
vides for  an  investigation  of 
domestic  resources  of  deficient 
minerals  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing ways  and  means  of  supple- 
menting stock-pile  suppUes  from 
domestic  resources  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency,  and  to  explore 
the  ixjsslbUities  of  encouraging 
peacetime  development  of  our 
domestic  resources.  Nothing 
should  be  Injected  into  this  blU 
that  wotild  limit  Its  effectiveness 
•8  a  national-defense  measure. 

MAHOAKISE 

The  insinuation  In  this  para- 
graph of  Adkerson's  letter  Is 
that  the  Government  depart- 
ments responsible  for  advocat- 
ing this  bin  In  the  Interests  of 
national  defense  would  be  so 
negligent  as  to  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  men- 
tioned without  advancing  the 
cause  of  national  defense  in  any 
way.   This  insinuation  Is  so  con- 
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Testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee shows  that  stocks  of 
manganese  ore  in  United 
States  Government  bonded 
varehouse  yards  on  November 
30.  1938,  amounted  to  851.879 
long  tons,  and  that  privately 
owned  stocks,  on  which  the 
duty  had  previously  been  paid, 
would  bring  the  total  tonnage 
of  foreign  manganese  now 
within  the  United  States  to 
well  over  1.000.000  tons.  This 
Is  the  largest  stock  pile  of 
manganese  in  the  history  of 
the  United  State»^ 

If  $100,000,000  is  made  avail- 
able llie  first  year,  it  would 
simply  mean  the  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  554.000  tons  of 
manganese  ore  already  in  the 
United  States  and  now  owned 
by  steel  companies,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  net  result 
would  be  no  actual  increase  of 
stocks  of  manganese  In  the 
United  States;  the  steel  com- 
panies would  have  the  American 
taxpayers'  money;  American 
manganese  mines  would  con- 
tinue idle:  the  United  States 
Government  would  carry  the 
bag  for  American  steel  com- 
panies; and  still  there  would 
be  no  adequate  national  defense. 


temptlble  as  to  reqtiire  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

It  is  trtie  that  consumer 
stocks  of  foreign  manganese 
ore  at  the  present  time  are  un- 
usually high,  but  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  sharp  decime  in 
consumption  as  a  result  of  the 
Industrial  recession  in  1938. 
Adkerson  carefully  refrains  from 
stating  that  in  1936.  the  year  of 
substantial  activity  In  the  steel 
Industry,  domestic  stocks  of 
manganese  ore  dropped  to  366.- 
381  tons,  the  lowest  point  in 
many  years.  Even  in  this  yesu- 
the  steel  mills  were  running 
only  at  about  70  percent  of 
capacity. 

Adkerson's  statement  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  Inten- 
tional misinterpretation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  object 
of  the  legislation  is  to  increase 
the  supply  of  certain  proven  de- 
ficiency materials  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  executive  depart- 
ments charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  be  so  lacking  in 
Intelligence  and  derelict  in  their 
duties  as  to  purchase  materials 
already  available  in  this  coun- 
try without  adding  appreciably 
to  that  supply,  then  the  na- 
tional defense  Is  in  the  wrong 
hands.  Adkerson's  argument, 
therefore,  is  of  no  practical  sig- 
nificance. Moreover,  if  the  ex- 
travagant claims  made  by  him 
and  other  domestic  producers 
in  the  committee  hearings  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  developing 
domestic  resources  are  true 
there  would  be  no  reason  for 
including  manganese  ore  as  of 
strategic  importance;  but  the 
United  States  industry  uses  20 
percent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  manganese  ore  of  ferro 
grade  and  Imports  over  90  per- 
cent of  this  ore  so  used. 

The  zeal  with  which  Adker- 
son is  now  attempting  to  divert 
this  $100,000,000  to  his  alleged 
domestic  producers  is  hardly 
consistent  with  his  testimony. 
His  statement.  "American  man- 
ganese mines  would  continue 
idle."  infers  that  many  manga- 
nese mines  in  the  United  States 
have  recently  been  forced  to  dis- 
continue operations.  The  facts 
are  that  in  1937.  notwithstand- 
ing the  50-percent  cut  In  im- 
port duty  imposed  In  1936.  pro- 
duction of  domestic  manganese 
ore  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1930.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  national  industrial 
requirements  of  high-grade  ore 
in  1937  was  supplied  by  domes- 
tic mines,  and  during  the  past 
10  years  only  7  percent  has  been 
obtained  domestically  in  spite 
of  substantial  tariff  subsidy. 
These  figures  show  conclusively 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
manganese  industry  is  nonex- 
istent in  the  United  States. 


aOTATION 


With  reference  to  the  rota- 
tion provision  carried  in  the 
bill,  witness  for  the  Na\-y  De- 
partment testified  before  your 
committee  that  the  purpose  of 
this  was  to  replace  manganese 
in  stock  pile  to  avoid  "deteriora- 
tion." The  net  result  of  this 
provision    would   be    to   permit 


Here  again  Adkerson  Is  en- 
gaging In  the  questionable  art 
of  deception  at  which  he  Is  so 
adept.  The  record  shows 
clearly  that  the  rotation  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  were  Inserted 
solelv  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding stock  piles  of  rubber, 
silk,  and  otlier  perlsliabie  non- 
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the  same  steel  con>pRnles.  from 
time  to  time,  to  buy  back  from 
the  Government  this  same 
manganese,  presumably  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  to  avoid 
this  so-called  "deterioration." 
It  might  be  added  that  man- 
ganese does  '"deteriorate."  but 
Just  the  same  as  iron  ore  and 
pig  iron,  or  building  brick  and 
building  stone,  wUl  deteriorate. 


mineral  strategic  commodities. 
AdkerM>n's  loose  statement  Is 
directed  at  Impoarhing  the  In- 
tegrity of  responsible  Govern- 
ment ofBclals  rather  than  pro- 
viding the  Congrev;  with  u.neful 
and  helpful  information.  This 
is  typical  of  the  Adkerson  tech- 
nique, lime  and  again  respon- 
sible Government  olBclals  who 
have  refused  to  be  bludge<ined 
Into  supporting  his  scandalous 
program  for  robbing  the  Public 
Treasury  have  been  accused  of 
partiality  to  the  "steel  inter- 
ests" or  the  "international 
bankers"  or,  as  In  this  present 
letter,  "followers  of  an  'interna- 
tional centred  of  minerals 
group  wha  are  definitely  on 
record  as  seeking  development 
of  manganese  resources  in  for- 
eign countries  and  suppressing 
developments  in  the  United 
States."  It  Is  regrettable  that 
certain  Members  6f  this  Con- 
gress have  allowed  them.selves 
to  be  misled  into  this  proeram 
of  vilifying  honorable  and  patri- 
otic Government  experts. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  WILL  AOMINISTCS     ' 


Your  repwrt  says  that  the  War 
E>epartment  may  be  depended 
upon  to  administer  the  act 
fairly.  However,  the  bill  Itself 
provides  for  the  Joint  adminis- 
tration by  six  Government  de- 
partments. The  War  Depart- 
ment s  hands  are  therefore  tied. 
Evidence  before  your  committee 
will  show  that  several  of  these 
Government  departments  are 
permeated  with  members  and 
followers  of  an  '•international 
control  of  minerals"  group,  who 
are  definitely  on  record  as  seek- 
ing development  of  manganese 
resources  in  foreign  countries 
and  suppressing  developments 
in  the  United  States. 


The  bill  does  not  provide  "for 
the  Joint  administration  by  six 
Government  departments."  It 
does  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Navy  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  pur- 
chase of  materials  in  accordance 
With  War  and  Navy  Department 
specifications.  Provision  Is  also 
made,  and  rightly  so.  for  recom- 
mendations from  other  govern- 
mental agencies  qualified  to 
furnish  necessary  and  impartial 
Information  and  pertinent  data, 
but  final  responsibility  is  placed 
directly  upon  the  national- 
defense  departments.  No  evi- 
dence other  than  the  unsup- 
ported statements  of  this  pro- 
fessional lobbyist  supports  the 
contention  that  Government  de- 
pEU-tments  are  permeated  with 
members  seeking  to  suppress  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mineral 
resources.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  development  of 
domestic  resources  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Government  rep- 
resentatives. Tbey  were  unwill- 
ing, however,  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  by  placing 
reliance  on  a  resource  already 
proven  Inadequate.  It  is  my 
well-considered  nplnlon  that  the 
qualified  experts  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  other  depart- 
ments concerned  can  be  trusted 
In  the  patriotic  duty  of  national 
defense.  Years  of  wide  discrep- 
ancy between  promises  and  per- 
formance demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  Adkerson  and  his 
cohorts  cannot  be  trtisted. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    OtTTLINI    POUCT 


This  same  dependency  on  pol- 
icy was  left  by  Congress  to  the 
administrative  departments  of 
the  Government  in  passage  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation. The  President.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  In  his  message 
to  Congress.  March  2.  1934.  ask- 
ing for  this  legislation,  said: 

••You  and  I  know,  too,  that  It 
Is  important  that  the  country 
p>osses6  within  its  borders  a  nec- 
essary diversity  and  balance  to 


It  is  true  that  the  duty  on 
manganese  was  halved  In  the 
trade  agreement  with  Brazil. 
In  negotiating  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  the 
Government  finally  recognized 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  domestic  manganese  in- 
dustry by  tariff  protection  and 
accordingly  reduced  the  duty  60 
percent,  the  maximum  cut  al- 
lowable under  the  law.  This 
act  was  so  vigorously  protested 
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maintain  a  rounded  national 
life,  that  It  miiBt  sustain  activ- 
ities vital  to  national  defense, 
and  that  such  Interests  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  passing  advan- 
tage." 

In  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committee,  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  AssUUnt  Secretary  of 
SUte.  said: 

"The  whole  purpose  of  this 
program  of  trade  bargaining  Is 
this:  To  restrict  the  commod- 
ities covered  In  the  agreement 
with  any  specific  country  to 
commodities  of  which  that 
country  furnishes  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  Importation 
Into  the  United  States." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  duty  on 
manganese,  the  "No.  1  strategic 
mineral."  was  among  the  first 
Items  cut  through  the  trade 
agreement  with  Brazil,  although 
Brazil  supplies  only  minor 
quantities  of  manganese  to  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Russia 
being  the  major  shipper.  In 
the  year  1933  Brazil  shipped  no 
manganese  at  all  to  the  United 
States. 


In  testimony  before  your 
committee.  It  was  repeatedly 
stated.  In  effect,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
the  administrative  departments 
of  the  Government  and  that 
Congress  could  depend  upon 
them  to  protect  the  domestic 
manganese  Industry.  Likewise, 
It  might  be  said  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  other  agencies  at  work 
within  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  our  Ctovemment. 

Purthennore.  the  adnolnlstra- 
tlve  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  consistently  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  require  the 
use  of  domestic  manganese  In 
steel  purchased  for  Government 
contracts,  as  provided  In  the 
law. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  dated 
June  12.  1935.  from  the  Acting 


by  Adkerson  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  prompted  to  pub- 
lish the  following  stinging  re- 
buke on  February  9,  1935: 

"I  feel  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  grossly 
exaggerated  and  misleading 
propaganda  which  Is  being  clr- 
qylated  by  the  combined  lob- 
bies seeking  to  kill  all  efforts  to 
restore  normal  world  trade — a 
trade  upon  which  the  employ- 
ment of  millions  In  this  country 
and  tens  of  millions  in  the 
world  is  dependent. 

"This  propaganda  would  make 
It  seem  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  from  110  percent  for 
1933  to  55  percent  will  throw 
many  thousands  of  American 
wage  earners  out  of  employ- 
ment and  wreck  a  great  Nation- 
wide Industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  fog  of  propaganda  can- 
not obscure  the  truth.  First, 
the  number  of  wage  earners 
mining  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States  is  only  a  few  hun- 
dred of  a  total  of  nearly  45,- 
000.000  Americans  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Despite  the  tariff  bene- 
fits of  69  to  110  percent  paid 
since  1922  by  the  general  public, 
this  Is  the  total  employment 
Which  the  Industry  has  been 
able  to  offer  to  Americans.  Sec- 
ondly, the  amount  of  American 
production  of  manganese  after 
all  these  years  Is  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  anaount  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States. 
The  other  90  percent  and  more 
must  be  Imported  as  It  has 
been  done  In  the  past.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sum  total  of  the 
results  of  domestic  efforts  to 
produce  manganese  has  de- 
clined for  a  number  of  years." 

Tlie  fact  that  no  Imports 
were  received  from  Brazil  In 
1933  Is  related  to  Inactivity  In 
the  steel  Industry  for  Brazil 
supplies  Important  quantities 
of  manganese  ore  to  this  coun- 
try and  during  the  last  war  it 
was  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply. The  reduction  In  duty 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  domestic  situation  for  pro- 
duction has  been  of  little  con- 
sequence   since    the    war. 

The  reference  to  other  agen- 
cies leaves  an  implication  but 
states  nothing  specific.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  con- 
sxmiers  In  the  United  States 
since  1922  have  paid  some  $70,- 
000  000  in  Import  duties  to  sus- 
tain an  industry  capable  of  pro- 
ducing only  5  percent  of  our 
vital  manganese  requirements, 
who  dares  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  perform  a  patriotic  duty 
and  serve  the  public  well  when 
they  put  an  end  to  this  racket 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

This  Statement  Is  an  Inten- 
tional distortion  of  the  purpcse 
of  the  Buy  American  Act  and 
of  its  method  of  administration. 

The  act  permits  exceptions  In 
cases  vital  to  the  public  inter- 
est. In  some  Instances,  where 
urgent  Government  programs 
would  have  been  delayed  to  the 
public  detriment  by  Insistence 
on  puichases  of  steel  made  wltb 
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Secretary    of    the    Navy.    H 
Rcoscvelt,  to  Senator  Jamb  i  E. 
MuRSAT,  with  special  refen  nee 
to  the  use  of  domestic  mai  iga^ 
nese  under  the  Buy  American 
law: 

"It  seems  that  the  State  p3e 
partment  Is  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  thellaw 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  )ro- 
mote  foreign  trade  and  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  1  avy 
Department  to  exclude  fordgn 
manganese  ore  admitted  u:  ider 
this  trade  agreement  mlgh  be 
held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
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action    of 
ment." 
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ouTLiNi  POLICT — continued 
L.  domestic  manganese,  the  Buy 
American  Act  was  waived  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  In  these 
cases  mangsmese  represented 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  value  of  the  product.  How- 
ever, In  recent  purchases  of  fer- 
romanganese  for  a  stock-pile 
reserve,  the  Navy  adhered  to  the 
Buy  American  Act.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  for  the  domestic 
material  was  $114.45  per  long 
ton,  while  the  low  bid  on  the 
same  contract  for  Imported  fer- 
romanganese  was  $7830  per 
long  ton.  The  diflerence,  $36.15 
per  long  ton.  or  46  percent,  was 
the  protection  the  domestic  in- 
dustry had  by  virtue  of  the 
tariff  and  of  the  Buy  American 
Act.  Do  these  facts  sustain  the 
charge  that  the  Government  has 
"consistently  refused  to  enforce 
the   Buy  American  Act"? 

OKDERS  rOR   MANGANESE 


Report  No.  283  of  the  HDUse 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  ac- 
companying H.  R.  5191  to  the 
floor,  says: 

"The  committee  has  wr  tten 
Into  the  bill  a  declaratloi  of 
congressional  policy,  the  effect 
of  which  Is  to  encourage,  m  far 
as  consistent  to  do  so,  the  dis- 
covery and  development  ol  the 
soxirces  of  raw  material  in  this 
cotmtry,  and  It  is  felt  thai  the 
situation  Is  similar  to  that 
which  requires  the  placln  i  of 
what  Is  known  as  'educat  onal 
orders'  with  dormant  and  in- 
active factories." 

Under  other  natlonal-de:  ense 
bills,  "educational  orders"  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  minu- 
factured  products  without  the 
usual  competitive  bidding 
against  imported  products,  i  -ith- 
out  bond,  and  imder  the  law 
there  is  no  specified  price  1  mlt. 
Under  the  strategic  minerals 
bill,  there  are  no  such  p-ovi- 
slons  to  cover  the  purchai  e  of 
manganese  or  other  raw  n  late- 
rlals.  In  the  case  of  manga- 
nese, discoveries  have  ah  eady 
been  made,  developments  have 
already    been    carried    fon  ,ard. 

now 
op- 


and    what    the    producers 
want  Is  a  market  and   and 
portunlty  to   ship  on  a   pEirlty 


basis   with    steel    products 


under  the  terms  of  laws  all  eady 
passed  and  which  shotild  now 
be  fully  in  effect. 


and 


Mr.  Adkerson  here  has  utilized 
the  committee's  reference  to 
educational  orders  as  a  means 
of  introducing  statements  quite 
at  variance  with  the  facts  In  the 
case. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  educa- 
tional orders  for  munitions 
would  show  that  competition  ts 
Intended  between  manufactiu"- 
ers  competent  to  produce  the 
munitions  in  an  emergency. 
The  act  reads:  "•  •  •  bids 
shall  be  solicited  only  from 
such  establishments  as  in  the 
Secretary's  Judgment  will  be 
competent  in  time  of  war  to 
manufacture  the  particular 
class  of  special  munitions  with 
respect  to  which  the  bid  Is  so- 
licited." In  carnring  out  this 
requirement,  no  contracts  have 
been  placed  for  educational  or- 
ders until  at  least  three  quali- 
fied producers  have  been  in- 
vited to  bid. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Adkerson.  the 
educational  orders  legislation 
makes  no  stipulation  that  a 
performance  bond  shall  be 
waived.  In  administering  the 
act  a  bond  may  be  required 
when  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
contracting  officer  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  makes 
a  bond  necessary. 

With  respect  to  making  the 
awards,  the  educational  orders 
legislation  also  provides  that  "in 
the  determination  of  which  -f 
the  solicited  bidders  is  to  be 
awarded  any  contract,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  regard  solely 
to  the  selection  of  such  classes 
of  special  munitions  and  of 
such  bidders  as  will,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, under  all  the  circum- 
stances, best  serve  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  best 
promote  the  cause  of  national 
defense." 

The  bUl.  H.  R.  5191,  reported 
out  by  the  committee  in  fact 
gives  far  greater  protection  to 
possible  domestic  producers  of 
strategic  materials  than  does 
the  educational  orders  legisla- 
tion in  protecting  the  manu- 
facturer of  munitions.  For 
example,  the  combination  of 
existing  tariff  plus  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Buy  American  Act 
tn  effect  under  this  bill  gives  a 
total   suljsidy   to   the   domestlo 
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SDtTCATIONAL  ORDERS   FOR   MANGANESE — Continued 

producers  of  manganese  of  over 
50  percent  of  the  foreign  price. 
Further  governmental  assist- 
ance is  provided  the  domestic 
producer  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey. 

EXCHANGE   OF   GOVEHNMENT-OWNTD   COTTON    AND    WHEAT 


This  provision  might  serve  to 
deny  American  fanners  that 
portion  of  a  foreign  market  for 
their  privately  owned  cotton 
and  wheat  which  they  other- 
wise might  enjoy.  Particularly, 
If  sold  to  Soviet  Russia,  It  Is 
possible  the  Soviets  may  resell 
these  agricultural  products  in 
the  world's  market  at  any  price 
they  would  bring  in  order  to 
obtain  foreign  cash  or  credits. 
Just  the  same  as  they  have 
done  many  times  in  the  past. 
This  would  serve  to  lower  the 
world  price  of  these  farm  prod- 
ucts and  thereby  injure  the 
American  farmer.  Most  cer- 
tainly the  Anierican  farmer  has 
little  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
trade. 

FOREIGN 


This  provision  was  Inserted 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  American  farmer  by 
helping  to  dlsF>ose  of  surplus 
crops.  It  is  expected  that  those 
administering  the  act  will  not 
defeat  their  own  objectives  by 
allowing  the  condition  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Adkerson  to  arise.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many 
Government  departments  will 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  the 
legislation,  I  am  convinced  that 
his  argument  has  little  weight. 


DIZTS 


Although  World  War  debts 
are  not  specifically  mentioned, 
they  are  Included  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Domestic  manganese  produc- 
ers, as  well  as  producers  of  other 
raw  materials  listed  In  the  hear- 
ings and  subject  to  purchase 
under  this  bill,  will  ask  why 
they  are  being  specifically  called 
upon  to  shoulder  the  World  War 
debts.  Certainly,  manganese, 
the  "No.  1  strategic  mineral" 
should  not  be  loaded  with  this 
burden  during  this  emergency. 

Manganese  producers,  as  the 
producers  of  one  raw  material 
alone,  feel  that  this  burden 
should  be  shoiildered  by  all,  in- 
cluding domestic  produceriT  of 
manufactured  products. 


LOOK 

The  expenditure  of  $100,000.- 
000  for  strategic  materials  of 
foreign  origin  will  hardly  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  toward  ade- 
quate national  defense.  There 
were  38  raw-material  items  sub- 
mitted by  representatives  of  the 
War  Department  in  testimony 
before  your  committee  as  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense, 
necessary  to  be  Imported  from 
foreign  countries,  and  subject 
to  purchase  under  this  bill. 
Even  should  the  entire  $100,- 
000,000  be  spent  for  manganese 
alone.  It  would  still  not  mean 
adequate  national  defense  in 
manganese,  as  no  one  can  fore- 
tell how  long  an  emergency  may 
last.  Domestic  manganese  de- 
posits would  still  ha%e  to  be 
developed  and  mines  put  Into 
operation,  at  emergency  costs, 
and  It  may  not  be  done  in  time. 
So  why  not.  during  peacetimes, 
encourage  developments  of  these 
available  materials  within  the 
United  States  when  producers 
are  ready  to  go  and.  one  by  one. 
remove  such  Items  from  the 
•trategle  materials  list. 


It  has  long  been  apparent 
that  if  any  payment  is  to  be 
obtained  on  the  war  debts  owed 
us  it  must  be  largely  in  ma- 
terials or  goods.  The  list  of 
strategic  materials  Is  composed 
of  commodities  not  produced  in 
appreciable  quantities  In  this 
country  and  therefore  most  ac- 
ceptable to  us  as  Imports  be- 
cause least  In  competition  with 
domestic  production.  Mr.  Ad- 
kerson, however,  would  have  us 
accept  foreign  manufactured 
products  as  well,  thus  bringing 
thousands  of  our  factory  work- 
ers into  direct  competition  with 
the  low-wage  producers  of  Eu- 
rope. As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  disapprove  emphati- 
cally of  any  such  solution  and 
prefer,  as  provided  In  the  bill, 
to  accept  strategic  materials 
which  compete  very  little  with 
established   Anierican   industry. 

AHEAD 

It  is  conceded  that  $100,000.- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
piles  of  strategic  materials  is 
not  adequate  to  guarantee  na- 
tional defense  to  the  extent  de- 
sired. However.  It  will  greatly 
relieve  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  and  provide  stock  piles 
for  use  in  a  national  emergency. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  en- 
tire svim  were  to  be  spent  only 
for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
manganese  ore.  it  Is  my  belief 
that  nearly  half  of  It  would  be 
dissipated  as  a  bonus  to  the  do- 
mestic producers.  In  view  of 
the  dismal  failure  of  the  man- 
ganese Industry  to  develop  un- 
der 13  years  of  protection 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  from  50  to  over  100 
percent.  Adkerson's  suggestion 
that  the  entire  sum  be  spent  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic 
resources  of  strategic  minerals 
so  that  one  by  one  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  strategic  list, 
can  hardly  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. The  stock -pile  ques- 
tion is  purely  one  of  national 
seciu'ity  or  insurance,  and  as 
even  Adkerson  admits  that  the 
sum  provided  In  the  bill  Is  In- 
ftdeqiiate.   it  la   all    the   more 
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Domestic  producers  of  man- 
ganese ore  have  expended  years 
of  work  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  manga- 
nese and  have  contributed  more 
i  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
'  lem  of  manganese  for  national 
defense  than  all  other  groups 
and  agencies  combined.  Includ- 
ing the  entire  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States  and  all  the 
administrative  departments  of 
the  Government.  This  has  been 
done  by  domestic  manganese 
producers  with  private  funds 
and  not  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  Justly  feel  that  do- 
mestic manganese  producers  are 
entitled  to  proper  consideration 
and  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  our  Government  in 
the  national -defense  program. 


that  every  penny 
spent  should  buy  the  maximum 
amount  of  high-grade  material 
attainable. 

There  is  no  restriction  on 
anyone  attempting  to  develop 
possible  deposits  of  deticlent 
minerals  In  the  United  States. 
The  incentive  of  profit  Is,  of 
course,  lacking.  The  100-year 
history  of  the  production  of 
manganese  In  the  United  States 
brmgs  out  clearly  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  manganese 
ore  produced  from  domestic 
mines  during  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  has  been 
produced  at  a  profit.  What 
benefit  can  accrue  to  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense  by  giving  some 
fantastic  bonus  to  domrstlo 
producers?  If  domestic  produc- 
tion could  be  made  at  current 
prices  and  standard  grade,  and 
could  fulfill  the  requlrtments 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  would  be  given 
preference. 

It  is  true  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  nianganese  have  spent 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  a  vain  attempt  to  put 
domestic  manganese  mines  oa 
a  profitable  basis.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  work  done  at 
Butte.  Mont.,  there  has  been  no 
real  contribution  toward  na- 
tional self-sufficiency.  The  de- 
posit at  Butte,  from  the  stand- 
point of  grade  and  size,  is  the 
outstanding  deposit  In  the 
United  States,  but  even  In  this 
case  the  Montana  operation  has 
been  marginal,  and  In  most 
other  cases  they  have  been  sub- 
marginal. 

Due  to  the  activities  of  such 
organizations  as  the  American 
Manganese  Prr-ducera'  A>.socla- 
tlon.  under  the  leadership  of 
Adkerson.  the  Government  has 
given  unwarranted  support  to 
promoters  as  a  direct  result  of 
which  many  worthy  men  have 
lost  heavily,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  history  of  the  Georgia  Man- 
ganese Mining  Co..  CartersvUls 
Oa  :  the  Crlmora  mine.  In  Vir- 
ginia; the  Three  Kidds  mine,  in 
Nevada;  the  Miller  and  Rlne- 
hart  property.  In  Arkansas:  as 
well  as  the  Mineral  Ridge  mine. 
Virginia,  owned  at  one  time  by 
Adkerson  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  steel  Indus- 
try has  not  thrown  money  away 
in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  domestic  manganese  In- 
dustry is  not  surprising.  Rep- 
resentatives of  steel  companies 
have  maintained  consistently 
from  1922  that  domestic  re- 
sources would  not  support  an 
Industry  and  experience  to  date 
has  proven  the  correctness  of 
their  Judgment. 

The  claim  that  the  domestic 
producers  have  had  no  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  may 
be  questioned.  As  brought  out 
In  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  in  15  years.  1923-37. 
due  to  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1023 
and  1930.  $66,066,652  In  Import 
duties  was  collected.  During 
this  same  period  only  900 JBta 
tons  of  domestic  manganese 
ore.  much  below  standard 
grade,    were    produced.    Tb$ 
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consumer  was  thus  forced  to 
pay  an  average  tax  of  $95.64  on 
every  ton  of  domestic  ore  pur- 
chased. 

Adkerson's  proposal  Is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  scheme 
to  milk  the  consuming  public 
Btlll  more.  If  the  domestic 
manganese  prcducers  are  en- 
titled to  further  consideration 
and  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  let 
us  separate  this  phase  of  the 
question  from  that  of  national 
defense,  and  not  Jeopardize  the 
welfare  and  security  of  a  nation 
of  130.000.000  people  by  delay- 
ing further  the  acquisition  of 
stockpiles  so  vital  to  national 
security.  The  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  never  made  good 
their  claims  in  the  past  and  the 
prospect  of  their  doing  so  In  the 
future  Is  too  remote  to  be  con- 
sidered further  In  relation  to 
national  defense. 

Adkerson's  plea  for  the  Incor- 
porutlon  of  clauses  5  and  6  of 
the  Thomas  bill  In  the  Faddls 
bill,  H.  R.  5191,  Is  an  admission 
of  the  Inability  of  domestic 
manganese  producers  to  meet 
the  primary  objective  of  this 
bill.  Such  action  would  force 
the  Government  to  delay  at  least 
1  year  the  accumulation  of 
stock  piles  so  vitally  needed  In 
the  present  situation.  By  mak- 
ing the  waiver  of  a  bond  manda- 
tory, bidding  on  Government 
contracts  would  be  open  to  all 
Irresponsible  parties  under  no 
compulsion  to  meet  contractual 
obligations.  This  will  encour- 
age the  further  promotion  of 
unscrupulous  mining  ventures 
and  will  react  to  the  detriment 
of  the  few  responsible  producers. 

In  conclusion.  Adkerson's  activities  In  Washington  as  a  lobbyist 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  years  and  Indicate  that  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  In  disseminating  propaganda  which  has 
"delayed  consummation  of  an  adequate  national -defense  program. 
Aside  from  the  operations  at  Butte,  controlled  by  the  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Mining  Co.,  and  the  operations  In  Cuba,  controlled  by  the  Free- 
port  Sulphur  Co..  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  under  existing 
trade  treaties,  it  is  evident  that  the  financing  of  this  campaign  would 
have  been  a  decided  drain  upon  the  meager  resoi:rccs  of  the  other 
ranall  operators  if  they  hai  been  asked  to  contribute  their  share. 
It  would  be  pertinent  to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  have  Adkerson 
state  the  sources  of  his  income  and  thus  make  evident  what  Interests 
have  been  bock  of  his  imscrupulous  activities. 


Tt>  carry  otrt  the  purpones  of 
the  act  and  the  will  and  intent 
of  Congress  "to  encourage  the 
development  of  these  resoiu-ces 
within  the  United  States"'  as 
expressed  In  the  bill,  may  we 
recommend  that  the  lanc;uage 
of  sections  5  and  6  In  Faddls 
bill.  H.  R.  5191.  be  eliminated, 
and  in  Its  place  Insert  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  sections  5 
and  6  of  the  Thomas  bill.  S.  572. 
as  approved  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19, 1939 


ADDRESS  DEIJVEKKU  AT  LAW  INSTITUTE  HELD  UNDER  THE 
AUSPICES  OF  THE  LAW  SCHCK)L  OF  EMORY  UNIVERSITY 
IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  GEORGIA  BAR  ASSOCIATION' 
AND  OTHER  SIMILAR  ORGANIZATIONS.  AT  ATLANTA  GA ' 
APRIL  15,  1939 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  Satf.rday  last: 

In  ancient  day*  the  relattaoahlp  between  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers was  that  of  master  and  servant.  Today  there  are  some 
«tx>  say  that  the  relationship  has  been  reversed.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  rub«crit>e  to  that  statement,  but  I  do  realize  that  many 
changes  have  occurred. 
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These  changes  have 
years  and  have  been 
many  bitter  struggles. 

Partly,  at  least.  l)ecause 
twern  employer  and  employ^ 
Is  one  of  the  problenvs  of 

Many  employers,  though 
sent  the  changes  that  tlm< 
ship.    They  view  such 
They  resist  any  curtallmen ; 
tation   of   the   terms   of 
another  of  the  problems  of 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our 
who  became  dissatisfied  with 
move  on  to  new  frontiers, 
land  was  available 

In  those  days  employment 
the  relationship  between 
perbonal  one.     Today  wor 
porations  have  replaced 
Is  no  longer  so  personal, 
change,  and  the  worker, 
and  seeks  to  meet  group 
of  labor  luilons.     That  Is 
latlon. 

Business  generally   tries 
quarrel  with  that  effort 
but  we  must  realize  that 
substitution  of  machinery 
tunitles  of  employment,  offen 
women  whose  best  years 
tlon.  thus  making  it 
a  lifetime.     That  Is  a 
legislation. 

All  legislation  is  a  matter 
legislative  proposal   must 
can  be  had  by  those 
and  cannot  reflect  the 
of  the  proposal 

Since  those  who  support 
tlon  to  meet  the  views  of 
to  disregard  entirely  the  1 

It  Is  well  known  In  leglsl^ti 
sought  to  be  accompllshe< 
fluence  upon  the  contents 

As   illustrating   the   opin 
discuss  two  Federal  laws 
I  am  well  acquainted.     It 
bad.  to  have  had  a  part 
of  these  laws. 

First.  I  will  discuss  the 
proposed   for   the   purpose 
workers — their  common 
courts  had  recognized  thi 
tlvely  denied  it  to  their 

This  proposal  was  almoa ; 
of   our   country.     They 
Constitution  to  deal  with 
propasal  was  not 
opinion  from  more  than 
Nation. 

The  proposal  was 
controversy.     In  framing 
refining   Influence  of   cons^rv 
was  In  bitter  opposition 
tribute  to  the  contents  of 

We  did  not  have  the 
we   might    have   received 
objective  by  large  groups 
the  bin  In  accordance  w 

In  my  opinion  we  coul( 
conditions  had  been  differefit 
to  support  the  objective 
been  reflected  In  the 

Being    without    the 
employer,  we  were  forced 
liberal  views  of  those  who 
has  not  been  pleasing  to 
their  right  to  their  posit 
their  opinion,  but  I  do 
served  the  general  welfare 

I   sincerely   believe   that 
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I  also  believe  that  the  Board  has  made  many  unwise  selections  ) 
of  subordinates.  These  employees  of  the  Board,  in  many  cases, 
have  treated  employers  without  due  courtesy  and  have  often  ap- 
peared to  be  crusaders  in  the  interest  of  labor  organizations. 
Such  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  Board  and  its  employees  have  been  partial  to  one  faction  of 
the  organized  labor  movement.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  mto  the 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  charges  today,  but  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  to  preserve  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
Congress  should  abolish  the  present  three-person  Board  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  a  five-person  Board.  These  five  persons  shotild  be 
selected  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  it  might  be 
wise  to  have  them  represent  the  two  major  political  parties. 

In  making  these  criticisms  of  the  administration  of  this  act  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that.  In  part  at  least,  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  upon  those  who  have  continued  to  oppose  the 
purposes  of  this  statute,  even  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  stis- 
tained  its  constitutionality  and  had  approved  Its  legal  procedure. 
The  House  Committee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
within  a  few  days  begin  hearings  on  propnased  amendments  to  this 
law.  I  hope  that  those  representing  employers  will  try  to  help  us 
make  It  a  better  law.  Any  effort  to  make  the  law  ineffective  will. 
In  my  opinion,  not  only  fail  but  may  prevent  the  adoption  of 
proper  amendments.  May  I  urge  you  as  members  of  the  great  legal 
profession  to  advise  your  clients  who  are  Interested  in  this  matter 
to  adopt  a  helpful  attitude  rather  than  to  attempt  to  destroy  the 
act.  The  latter  coiu'se  will  again  force  Congress  to  seek  support 
from  other  sources. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  generally  referred  to  as  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  was  also  enacted  in  bitter  controversy. 

In  the  beginning  we  tried  to  set  up  an  Independent  board  with 
broad  powers  of  discretion,  so  that  the  law  might  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  conditions  existing  In  this  broad  land  of  otirs. 

Business  not  only  opposed  to  law  in  toto  but  a  perfect  wave  of 
propaganda  was  spread  over  the  country  to  the  effect  that  no  more 
boards  or  bureaus  were  wanted,  having  power  to  tell  business  what 
to  do.  We  were  told  not  to  enact  the  law  at  all,  but  if  we  did  enact 
It.  to  make  It  specific  and  rigid. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  was  persuaded  to  block  con- 
sideration of  the  law.  The  sectional  issue  was  Injected  into  the 
fight  and  this  finally  resulted  In  the  passage  of  a  more  dractic  law 
than  first  proposed. 

The  factional  fight  In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  also  entered 
Into  this  controversy.  Such  were  the  problems  faced  by  those  of 
us  supporting  the  law.  Although  in  favor  of  the  object  sought 
to  be  accomplished.  I  could  not  vote  for  the  sectional  bill  finally 
passed  by  the  House. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  committee  of  conference  representing 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  we  found  it  possible  to  make  some 
compromises  and  to  remove  some  of  the  harsh  features  in  the 
House  bill.  However,  we  did  not  secure  as  reasonable  a  bill  as 
would  have  been  possible  if  we  had  not  faced  the  bitter  opposition 
encountered  in  the  first  session  in  which  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered. 

Here  again  the  legislation  was  framed  for  those  who  gave  It 
support.  The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  conservative  element  had 
no  voice  in  the  result.  By  the  fury  of  the  opposition  Congress 
was  driven  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  more  radical  thinking 
groups  offering  support,  and  some  of  their  views  were  Incorporated 
In  the  law.  The  Injection  of  the  sectional  issue  by  some  of  our 
friends  In  the  South  brought  support  from  the  North,  but  this 
support  came  with  conditions  more  harsh  in  their  effect  on  our 
section. 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  Is  now  attempting  to  ease 
some  of  these  harsh  conditions,  but  we  cannot  now  go  as  far  as  we 
could  have  gone  in  1937  if  we  had  then  had  some  support  from  the 
business  Interests  of  our  section. 

Again  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  or  the  right  of  those  who 
opposed  the  law.  They  certainly  acted  within  their  rights;  but  I 
again  raise  the  question  whether  they  served  themselves,  their  own 
Interests,  or  the  general  welfare.  It  was  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  the  bill  would  eventually  pass  In  some  form.  In  my  opinion. 
It  would  have  been  a  much  better  law  if  that  self-evident  fact  had 
been  accepted  and  Congress  had  had  the  tempering  Influence  of 
some  of  those  who  opposed  It  to  the  bitter  end. 

Times  have  changed  all  over  the  world  In  recent  years.  I  do  not 
believe  that  as  long  as  we  maintain  a  free  government,  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  we  will  again  see  the  worker  treated  as  a 
servant,  as  one  at  the  mercy  of  an  unfair  employer.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  employers  now  realize  that  the  rights  of  labor  must 
be  safeguarded,  that  the  fair  and  reasonable  employer  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  minority  who  seek  to  attain  a  competitive  advantage 
through  the  exploitation  of  workers. 

Otir  people  are  rapidly  becoming  social  minded,  but  It  will  always 
be  necessary  to  curb  the  minority.  That  means  legislation.  I  am 
appealing  today  to  my  fellow  lawyers  to  help  the  Congress  and  the 
State  legislative  bodies  to  wisely  frame  the  legislation  needed  to 
Insure  ovir  new  views  on  labor  relations. 

May  I  ttfge  you  to  advise  your  clients  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
cooperation  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
the  wisdom  of  your  counsel,  and  the  a.«urance  of  support  for 
reanonable  laws.  I  believe  that  »uch  an  attitude  will  resxilt  in  bet- 
ter legislation.  In  more  peaceful  conditions  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  that  all  of  this  will  promote  the  general  welfare. 
America  and  the  world  today  face  conditions  weighted  with  the 
poasibllity  of  serious  consequences.  It  is  no  time  for  class  to  assail 
class.  It  la  no  time  for  bitter  factional  or  sectional  differences. 
If  we  weather  the  stonus  that  we  may  encounter  in  tne  coming 


years,  we  must  have  harmony  and  cooperation.  It  win  take  the 
combined  efforts  of  businessmen,  lawyers,  farmer*,  labor  leaders, 
and  all  other  groups  of  our  people,  working  in  unity  and  peace, 
to  bring  the  country  we  all  love  safely  through  the  critical  period 
In  which  we  live. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  I  know  the  lawyers  will  do 
their  full  share,  as  they  always  have  done,  and  I  assure  you  that  we 
of  the  Congress  need  and  welcome  such  assistance. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT.  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. APRIL   18.   1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  broad  senae,  neu- 
trality means  '"taking  no  part  on  either  side  of  -a  contest."  Nar- 
rowed down  to  nations,  neutrality  means  "taking  no  part,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  In  a  war  between  two  powers."  Hence,  the  big  Idea 
behind  neutrality  is  keeping  out  of  war — other  people's  wars. 

Neutrality,  of  course.  Is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  in  international  law  is  quite  so  compli- 
cated and  complex  as  neutrality.  Once  war  starts,  neighboring 
nations  that  would  be  neutral  always  have  had  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing out  of  It.  As  science  cut  the  size  of  the  world  by  speeding  up 
all  means  of  transportation  and  communication.  It  became  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  dodge  war.  And  now  that  civilization  chooses  up 
sides  for  war.  it  has  become  well-nigh  Impossible  to  maintain 
neutrality  In  a  crowded  world. 

Nevertheless,  some  nations  succeeded  In  remaining  neutral 
throughout  the  World  War.  What  one  nation  has  done,  another 
nation — especially  one  In  such  a  fortunate  geographical  situation 
as  the  United  States — should  be  able  to  do.  But  there  must  be  a 
will  to  neutrality  before  we  can  find  a  way  to  it.  No  nation  can 
remain  neutral  for  long,  however.  If  It  Insists  upon  sticking  out 
Its  neck.    And  that's  what  the  United  States  Is  doing  right  now. 

In  spite  of  such  fiippant  or  fatalistic  farewells  as  "I'll  be  back 
in  the  fall  if  we  don't  have  a  war,"  some  competent  and  leaa  credu- 
lous authorities  cite  very  sound  reasons  why  this  so-called  Inevi- 
table European  war  is  1,  2,  or  3  years  away.  In  fact,  they  see 
now  It  can  be  averted  altogether.  And  in  any  event,  they  insist 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  American  people  to  have  their  col- 
lectlve  neck  stuck  out  for  them. 

Even  if  war  does  come  to  Europe,  they  are  confident  the  United 
States,  at  least,  could  avoid  that  war.  It  would  be  necessary  only 
to  remember  the  lessons  we  learned  in  the  World  War.  On  th« 
other  hand,  they  t^e  just  as  sure  we  are  going  to  get  socked  on 
the  chin  if  we  keep  on  asking  for  It. 

History  proves  the  rights  of  neutrals  never  have  been  respected 
by  either  side  in  a  major  war,  unless  the  neutrals  had  armies  and 
navies  to  enforce  respect.  Hence,  a  powerful  national  defense  such 
as  we  are  building  is  the  first  essential  of  neutrality.  If  both 
sides  In  a  war  realize  a  would-be  neutral  is  strong  enough  to  turn 
the  tide  of  war  either  way  by  joining  one  or  the  other,  both  sides 
are  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  that  nation. 

American  unpreparedness  in  the  early  years  of  the  World  War 
affords  a  shining  example  of  the  pushing  around  a  weak  neutral 
gets  from  both  belligerents.  First,  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
break  with  Britannia  when  she  waived  the  rule  of  "freedom  of 
the  seas"  to  suit  her  own  piu-poses  and  declared  everything 
from  acetic  acid  to  ye^t  contraband  of  war  and  hauled  our  ships 
Into  prize  courts. 

After  suffering  Injtiry  heaped  upon  Insult  for  814  years  cam* 
the  rupture  with  the  Central  Powers  over  Germany's  ruthless 
and  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Suave  diplomacy  on  ons 
side  and  stupidity  on  the  other,  combined  with  Germany's  desper- 
ate gamble,  were  the  factors  responsible  for  the  eventual  decision 
of  the  United  States  to  cast  our  lot  with  the  Allies  and  win  ths 
war  for  them. 

If  we  had  been  as  well  prepared  during  the  period  of  our  out- 
raged neutrality  as  we  are  right  now,  it  Is  quite  probable  that 
neither  Britain  nor  Germany  would  have  dared  trifle  with  us  In 
any  such  high-handed  fashion.  "The  bad  men  of  Europe  and 
Asia  may  make  faces  at  \is  and  call  tu  some  uncomplimentary 
names,  but  they  are  going  to  think  twice  before  they  throw  any 
punches  In  our  direction. 

Despite  all  the  efforu  of  peaoe-lorlnf  men  the  world  orer  to 
develop  rules  to  protect  the  rights  of  neutrals  axMl  keep  them  out 
of  other  peoples'  wars,  neutrality  Is  something  like  a  crosa-word 
puzzle  with   a  key  word  mlialng.     With  our  Interest*  In  Burop*. 
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Ab\%.  and  South  America  all  dlfferlnfr  as  widely  as  those  areas  are 
•pparatrd.  It  seems  impoestble  to  write  a  hard-and-fast  neutrality 
law  that  will  fit  ail  xhree  at  one  and  the  sani«  time. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  experts  to  find  a  foolproof  formula  for 
ceutmlity.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  amatetir 
standing  In  that  Aeld.  I  refuse  to  concede  that  neutrality  Is  a 
myth.  I  still  believe  It  la  a  powerfiil  instrument  of  peace.  I  am 
for  neutrality  even  If  we  have  to  fight  for  it.  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  lie  down  and  say,  "Skip  It." 

However.  If  the  present  law  has  outlived  Its  usefulness,  let  me 
tell  you  the  miscalled  Peace  Act  of  1939,  proposed  by  Senator 
PiTTMAN,  with  the  left-handed  blessing  of  the  administration, 
would  guarantee  our  entrance  Into  another  world  war.  if  one 
comes.  Moreover,  it  would  automatically  make  vm  allies  of  the 
lo-called  democracies. 

The  Plttman  proposal  piously  professes  to  treat  all  nations  alike. 
In  reality  It  would  make  us  the  ally  of  nations  in  control  of  the 
seas.  Under  it  we  would  hang  out  a  algn.  Arms  for  Sale  to  All 
Nations.  Any  nations  which  could  lay  cash  on  the  barrel-head 
and  carry  off  the  arms  In  their  own  ships  could  buy  from  us.  Inas- 
much as  Britain  and  Prance  are  the  only  European  nations  with 
the  cash,  the  merchant  marine  to  transport  and  navies  to  protect 
their  transports,  we  would  actually  cast  our  lot  on  the  side  of 
that  pair  in  any  European  war. 

Instead  of  the  Peace  Act  of  1939,  the  title  shoxild  read:  "An  act 
to  select  In  advance  the  side  on  which  American  boys  will  fight 
and  die  in  the  next  war.  while  the  American  people  pay  for  the 
whole  show  and  for  any  other  purposes  dictated  by  Britain  and 
France." 

Certainly,  no  measure  could  more  perfectly  fit  British  and 
French  policy  and  purposes  if  it  had  been  drafted  In  Downing 
Street,  London,  and  been  okeyed  In  the  Quai  dOrsay,  In  Parts. 

My  complaint  Is  not  against  the  side  that  measure  would  choose 
In  advance  for  the  United  States  in  the  next  war.  I  protest 
against  American  boys  being  thrust  Into  any  war  on  either  side 
in  the  Old  World.  I  want  peace,  not  war;  neutrality,  not  an  aUl-  i 
ance  that  would  drag  us  into  Old  World  wars.  And  that's  what 
the  American  people  demand.  I 

Let  me  digress  at  this  point  from  the  narrow  question  of  reu- 
trality  to  the  broader  question  of  peace.     Let  me  also  emphasize    i 
at  this  point  that  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  partisan  on  domestic 
political  issues.     There  should  be  no  partisanship  on  the  question 
of  peace. 

I  wish  to  commend  President  Roosevelt  for  his  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe.  He  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  humanity 
a  pr;c<>less  service,  if  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  sensible  en(jugh  to 
accept  hts  proposal  for  a  10-  to  25-year  peace  pact.  But  there 
can  be  no  peace  unless  the  so-called  democracies  are  willing  also 
to  make  some  sacrifices  In  yielding  some  of  the  swag  they  secretly 
agreed  upon  before  the  last  shot  was  fired  In  the  World  War  and 
then  took  at  the  miscalled  "peace"  conference  at  Versailles. 

It  Is  quite  possible,  of  coiu^e,  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  may 
reply:  "No,  we  had  one  peace  dealt  by  an  American  President. 
It  took  us  25  years  to  get  out  of  the  strait  Jacket.  We  cannot 
see  far  enough  ahead  to  pledge  action  for  even  10  years." 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  pair  of  international  hijackers  will 
grab  any  land  where  they  meet  no  resistance,  both  profess  to  be 
men  of  i>cace.  Certainly  Mussolini's  "invincible  legions"  have 
shown  no  stomach  for  real  war,  and  Hitler  got  away  with  his 
phantom  menace  at  Munich.  Most  assuredly,  the  German  people 
do  not  want  war.  After  Munich,  I  am  Informed  by  an  eyewitness, 
when  the  German  people  realized  that  war  almost  came  to  them, 
a  wave  of  Intense  horror  swept  over  them.  The  German  people 
thoupht  first  of  defeat,  then  depression,  then  inflation — another 
generation  of  want  and  misery. 

In  view  of  that,  the  dictators  might  reply:  "We  also  want  no 
war.  But  our  races  must  have  certain  essentials  or  perish.  We 
will  gladly  rest  our  arms  during  a  conference  to  be  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  dlscviss  our  needs." 

Thflr  demands  might  well  be  the?e: 

1.  Italy:  Interest  In  the  Suez  Canal;  Djibouti;  the  railway  south 
toward  Addis  Ababa;  Tunisia. 

2.  Germany:  Polish  corridor;  present  Reich  boimdartes;  oil  con- 
cessions on  a  fair  economic  and  mutually  advantageous  basis  in 
Soviet  Russia;  the  Caspian  Sea  area;  naval  base  off  Spain,  At- 
lantic side. 

If  that  second  reply  should  come,  the  President  wotild  Indeed 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  humanity  a  priceless  service.  He  could 
say  he  recognized  the  demands  as  having  possible  mertt  and  call 
a  conference  of  the  nations  concerned.  By  open  diplomacy  at 
the  conference  t.ible.  the  claims  could  be  weighed,  and  if  the  na- 
tions participating  really  want  peace,  a  fair  adjustment  might  be 
made. 

Nor  would  this  conference  necessartly  be  a  purely  altruistic 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  would  give  us  an 
opp>on  unity  to  remove  all  threats  against  the  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  presenting  our  claims  for  solidarity  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  pristine  purity,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  we  might  effect  a  settlement  of  the  musty  and 
almost  forgotten  war  debts  still  owing  us  by  our  noble  Allies.  A 
threat  to  withdraw  economic  support  might  be  sufficient  to  make 
Britain  and  France  see  the  light  of  cooperation. 

In  return  for  our  services  as  a  patron  of  peace.  Britain  might 
gracefully  cede  us  Bermuda,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Trinidad 
tn  return  for  credit  on  her  war  debt.  British  Guiana  and  French 
Oulana  might  go  to  Venezuela:  British  Honduras  to  Guatemala  and 
Mezlcd,  and  iht  FalkUnda  back  to  Argentin*. 
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The  Visit  of  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 


WISCONSIN 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WednestU  y.  April  19, 1939 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speiker,  the  United  States  are  being 
honored  at  this  time  by  a  visit  from  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Ingrid,  of  Denmark  and  Iceland. 
In  a  few  days  they  wiU  airive  in  the  National  Capital.  My 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  being  signally  honored  by  these  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  most  democratic  governments  of 
Europe;  my  district,  the  oie  I  represent  In  Congress,  will  on 
Monday.  April  24,  pay  tri  )ute  to  these  Danish  friends  with 
proper  ceremonies  at  Racine,  Wis.,  where  there  are  1,800  or 
more  Danish  people,  deso  indents  of  Danish  immigrants  of 
90  years  ago. 

These  are  among  the  f  nest  citizens  of  our  State,  ITiey 
form,  with  descendants  of  other  Scandinavian  nations,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  actoi  s  in  that  viking  saga  of  Norsemen 
written  on  the  shores  anil  in  the  Interior  of  a  new  world. 
They  fought  recalcitrant  nature  and  built  themselves  into 
a  prosperous  people,  takiig  part  in  American  life,  litera- 
ture, and  In  religion. 

The  Danes  were  early  nterested  In  America.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  King  Ch  istian  I  of  Denmark  sent  the  John 
Scolvus  expedition  to  America  in  1467  to  discover  the  "cod- 
fish country."  In  1568  Kiig  Frederick  II  sent  an  expedition 
to  rediscover  Greenland.  Ln  1579  he  sent  another  expedition 
to  find  Greenland,  and  af  «r  that  various  parties  were  sent 
In  1605,  1607.  1612.  1652,  653,  1654,  and  so  forth.  In  1721 
Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian  pastor,  was  sent  to  Greenland  to 
take  up  missionary  work,  md  in  1619  the  Norwegian  captain 
Jens  Munk  was  sent  by  K:  ng  Christian  IV  to  find  the  North- 
west Passage.  Munk  red  scovered  the  Hudson  Bay  only  8 
years  after  Hudson  himsef,  and  took  possession  of  Canada, 
naming  it  New  Denmark.  1  He  bad  along  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
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Rev.  Rasmus  Jensen — Aarhns — who  was  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  in  America.  In  1724,  King  Frederick  IV  sent  Vitus 
Bering  on  an  exploring  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Bering  Strait  between  Asia  and  North  Amer- 
ica. In  1733  Denmark  twught  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies  from  France,  and  in  1916  these  islands  were  sold  to 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Henry  Hudson  was  a  Dane. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  Danes 
with  him  when  he  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  which  he  at 
that  time  called  Mauritius  Floden.  There  were  many  Danes 
in  those  days  that  made  the  trip  between  the  Danish  West 
Indies  and  Denmark  and  many  who  were  in  the  service  of 
Holland.  Capt.  Henrik  Christianson,  for  instance,  made  10 
trips  between  New  York  and  Holland  In  the  years  1611-14. 
In  1614  he  was  killed  by  his  Indian  friend.  Chief  Orson,  at 

Fort  Nassau. 

There  were  many  prominent  Danes  in  the  Dutch  colony 
at  New  York;  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  these  was  Jonas 
Bronck.  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Bronx  Borough  of 
New  York,  Bronx  Park,  and  Bronxville.    Bronck  came  to 

New  York  in  1639  and  died  in  1643.  Another  Dane  who  had 
given  his  name  to  a  section  of  our  country  was  Peter  Lassen, 
who  in  1841  founded  the  first  permanent  American  settle- 
ment in  California.  Mount  Lassen,  the  only  volcano  in  the 
United  States,  is  named  after  him;  also  Lassen  Coimty, 
Calif.,  Lassen  Pass,  and  Lassen's  Big  Meadows  of  Feather 
River.  The  Danes  were  distinctive  in  Washington's  army 
and  in  all  the  more  recent  wars.  The  Danish  farmers, 
dairymen,  and  butter  makers  are  famous  in  this  land.  The 
first  creameries,  the  first  cow-testing  association,  the  first 
cooperative  dairy  farming  on  a  large  scale,  were  established 
by  Danish  fanners. 

Qualities  of  good  citizenship  are  highly  developed  In 
Danes.  Recognition  of  this  was  given  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  referring  to  his  friend  Jacob  Riis  as  "the  best  Ameri- 
can citizen."  Riis  was  a  social  worker  in  the  slums  of  New 
York,  and  is  the  author  of  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  and 
"The  Making  of  an  American." 

With  that  background  cf  the  past,  we  may  give  enthu- 
siastic greeting  to  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  of 
Denmark  and  Iceland.  Racine  early  felt  the  Danish  in- 
fluence. The  first  Danish  churches  were  erected  there,  the 
people  who  came  there  from  Denmark  became  assimilated 
into  the  body  politic.  They  became  American  citizens  and 
while  giving  loving  remembrance  to  the  motherland,  its 
heroes  and  its  traditions,  they  were  Americans. 

We  greet  with  kindly  hearts  and  most  cordial  friendship 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess. 
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Business  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday,  April  17.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  E.  GALVIN 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  John  E.  Galvin  at  the  March  31.  1939,  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Congressmen  and  225  Ohio  businessmen  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  the  same  as  I  would  to  one  of  the 
1,000  wage  earners  who  are  associated  with  me  in  a  business  in 
Ohio  which  has  been  able  to  make  ends  meet  in  only  2  years  out 
of   the   last   9. 

In  a  letter  that  I  received  In  October  1931.  when  prosperity  waa 
Just  aroxmd  the  comer,  an  economist  who  held  a  very  high  posi- 
tion In  the  present  administration  said  that  in  aU  <^  his  8t;idles  h» 


had  failed  to  see  where  action  by  government  had  frrr  helped  a 
country  out  of  a  depression  and  he  thought  that  he  saw  many 
Instances  where  it  had  lengthened  it  and  deepened  it.  And  thew 
was  no  guaranty  that  recovery  would  come  soon  or  for  3  or  4 
years  yet,  and  that  It  would  get  much  worse  laefore  It  got  better. 
I  tnink  tbat  part  of  tbls  statement  "lengthened  It  and  deepened 
it"  applies  particularly  tc  measiires  undertaken  by  the  New  Deal 
and  that  before  we  can  have  recovery  there  must  be  action  by 
the  Congress  to  drastically  modify,  and  in  many  cases  repeal  theae 
measures. 

During  a  period  of  progreaalve  depression  It  U  In  the  aelf- 
Interest  of  Individuals  to  do  things  which  In  the  Interest  of  th« 
community  they  should  not  do.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  business- 
men to  cut  down  their  inventories,  which  throws  men  out  of  work, 
reduce  their  pay  roll,  postpone  replacement,  and  plant  expansion 
activities,  convert  as  much  of  their  assets  as  possible  Into  cash 
balances  and  short-term  investment  paper.  It  is  m  the  Interest 
of  consumers  to  restrict  their  expenditures  in  order  to  buUd  up 
savings  as  against  emergency  need  in  case  of  unemployment.  TTiey 
do  numerous  things,  and  every  one  of  these  steps  tend  to  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  conununity  as  a  whole.  They  all 
tend  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which  ^potential  purchasing  power  flowa 
into  the  hands  of  income  receivers  and/or  to  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  income  receivers  make  use  of  their  avaUable  purchasing 
power. 

Here  is  where  the  theoretical  economist  steps  In.  He  says  that 
this  deficiency  in  spending  by  Individuals  and  corporations  must 

be  made  up  by  Ooverrunent  sp>endlng.  However,  they  don't  take 
Into  account  human  nature.  After  a  short  time  citizens  become 
alarmed  at  the  Government  expenditures  and  they  contract  their 
buying  in  a  greater  measure  than  the  Government  is  able  to 
spend,  thereby  more  than  offsetting  Government  action. 

The  failure  of  buslne.ss  to  expand  as  expected  apparently  Is 
causing  concern  in  official  circles  even  though  a  drop  was  indi- 
cated for  the  first  quarter.  The  recent  statement  of  Oovernor 
Eccles.  the  foremost  proponent  of  the  spend -recovery  program.  In 
which  he  openly  challenged  Congress  to  vote  the  Budget-balanc- 
ing economies  which  it  peemed  to  want  and  which  "a  great 
majority  of  the  people  appear  to  believe"  would  restore  biuiness 
confidence,  either  is  evidence  of  this  concern  or  is  an  attempt 
to  shift  responsibUity.  A  sharp  reversal  of  the  present  spending 
program,  however,  without  a  change  in  the  Government's  philos- 
ophy with  respect  to  capital  taxes  and  profits,  would  not  be  very 
effective  in  stimulating  business.  Important  aa  is  a  balanced 
Budget,  it  alone  cannot  guarantee  the  confidence  which  business- 
men require  before  expenditure  of  capital  funds  in  any  volume 
can  be  expected. 

In  the  first  P.  W.  A.  program.  Secretary  Ickes  was  allotted  the 
stupendous  sum  of  13.300.000.000.  This  frightened  a  great  many 
people,  but  it  took  him  about  3  years  to  spend  that  money.  Gov- 
ernment spending  can't  compete  with  private  exp«ndlture  when 
business  Is  active,  or  even  inactive.  In  the  1920s  the  building 
industry  alone  used  to  spend  more  than  $3,300,000,000  every  0 
months,  and  that  is  only  one  branch  of  private  Industry. 

These  theoretical  economists  are  like  the  teacher  who  had  a  claaa 
in  arithmetic  in  a  school  in  one  of  Ohio's  niunerotis  cities  who 
posed  the  question,  "If  there  were  12  sheep  tn  a  field  and  5  Jump 
the  fence,  how  many  are  left?"  She  asked  several  pupils  and  got 
numerous  answers:  Some  said  three:  sonve  said  nine;  and  some  said 
six.  She  asked  Johnnie,  who  had  recently  moved  in  from  the 
country,  and  his  reply  was  "No  sheep  left."  She  told  him  that 
he  was  mistaken  and  that  If  5  sheep  out  of  12  jumped  the  fence 
there  would  be  7  left.  His  answer  to  the  teacher  was  that  she 
might  know  arithmetic  but  she  didn't  know  sheep,  l^e  theoretical 
economists  might  know  economics,  but  evidently  they  don't  know 
human  nature 

The  S.  E.  C.  recently  annotinced  that  total  securities  registered 
In  February  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  amounted  to  only 
$21,676,000.  This  was  the  smallest  gross  amount  reported  lor  any 
single  month  since  January  1935.  It  compares  with  $141,000,000 
new  capital  registrations  in  February  last  year  when  btislness  gen- 
erally was  at  very  depressed  levels.  Of  the  total  over  $5,000,000 
represented  exchange  Issues.  Of  the  $16,000,000  remaining,  pro- 
posed for  sale  by  the  issuers,  over  $15,000,000  was  for  already  estab- 
lished enterprises,  only  one  million  being  for  new  ventures. 

It  is  this  element  In  the  economic  picture  which  needs  correc- 
tion most.  The  new  capital  markets  showed  same  improvement 
last  summer.  This  was  hailed  &6  a  soimd  factor  indicating  further 
possible  business  gains,  but  it  proved  to  be  short-lived.  As  most 
orthodox  conunentators  on  business  have  been  saying,  capital  ex- 
penditures in  new  as  weU  as  existing  fields  must  oocur  in  rather 
substantial  volume  before  business  can  be  expected  to  rise  much 
beyond  its  present  level.  Efforts  made  recently  to  ascertain 
whether  capital  expenditures  would  be  made  In  the  Fourth  Peooral 
Reserve  District  this  year  in  any  substantial  amount  were  not  very 
fruitful.  Some  new  business  was  contemplated  and  about  the  same 
amount  was  being  spent  for  new  equipment  and  repairs  as  in  other 
recent  years,  but  a  wait-and-see  attitude  is  very  prevalent. 

My  part  In  this  program  is  to  talk  particularly  about  the  tax 
situation.  No  matter  what  other  action  is  taken,  and  there  are 
many  that  you  should  take,  it  will  not  bring  recovery  unless  you 
reverse  the  tax  philosophy  and  repeal  or  drastically  modify  these 
confiscatory,  suicidal,  and  social -objective  taxes,  and  I  mean  by 
that  not  only  the  undistributed  corp>orate  surplus  tax.  the  exceaa- 
profits  tax,  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax.  the  unemployment- 
insurance  tax,  and  the  modification  of  the  corporation  tax  so  that 
the  loeaes  of  1  year  can  be  used  to  oOaet  the  gains  tn  otber  yean 
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(probaWy  that  abould  be  put  In  groopB  of  three  or  four  years) , 
but  alao  the  punitive  personal  high  Income  tax  on  large  incomes 
and  the  punitive  inheritance  and  estate  taxes. 

Of  the  latter,  the  President  said  in  his  mespage  to  Congress  In 
June  1935  that  the  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another 
generation  of  vast  fortunes  by  wills,  inherliance.  or  gifts  is  not 
consistent  with  the  Ideals  and  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
That's  an  appeal  to  class  prejudice.  Very  few  fortunes  last  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  present  tax  policy  is  to  punish 
people  for  being  succes-sful.  and  It  is  Ju.st  another  example  of  class 
hatred.  O  coxirse.  if  we  persist  in  the  present  punitive  tax  policy. 
In  a  few  years  there  wont  be  any  large  fortunes  to  transmit  be- 
cause there  won't  be  any  acquired,  and  when  this  point  is  reached 
the  underprivileged  third  is  going  to  be  worse  off  than  ever  before. 
There  won't  be  any  Charley  Schwa l>s.  Alfred  Sloans.  Bill  Knudsens. 
Henry  Pords,  or  Walter  Chrj'slers. 

You  can't  redistribute  wealth  and  income  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  when  you  redistribute  wealth  the  sure  result  will  be 
a  lower  standard  o*  living  for  everybody.  Continuing  prosperity 
depends  on  an  increasingly  higher  .standard  of  living  for  all  groujjs 
and  classes.  The  rich  man  can't  be  prosperous  unless  the  lower- 
income  man  is  also  prosperous,  and  the  low-Income  man  will  not 
be  prosperous  unless  the  higher-Income  man  Is  prosperous.  The 
standard  of  living  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  production  of 
good.i  and  services,  and  the  largest  consumption  of  these  goods 
and  services  is  in  the  low-income  groups  when  they  have  jobs. 

I  think  statistics  show  that  at  present  more  than  89  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  in  incomes  of 
t3.000  a  year  and  less. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  prominent  Democrat  said  that  the 
punitive  tax  program  was  this:  "Robbing  the  poor  In  the  guise  of 
soaking  the  rich."  Now,  I'm  not  criticizing  the  New  £>eal  admin- 
istration alone.  You  Republicans  don't  want  to  l>e  crying  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Incitement  of  class  hatred  and  then  turn  right 
around  and  vote  for  the  retention  of  these  high  punitive  tax 
rates.  When  you  do  that  you  know  that  you  are  appealing  to  the 
mob  and  to  class  hatred  and  envy. 

Men  with  large  incomes  are  the  "spark  plugs"  of  industry  and 
prosperity,  and  if  you  cripple  them  the  machine  won't  operate 
satisfactorily:  they  are  the  ones  who  should  take  the  risk  of  new 
enterprlises.  Businesses  have  mortality  the  same  as  human  beings, 
and  statistics  show  that  the  average  life  of  a  business  m  the  United 
States  is  6f3  years,  and  more  than  90  percent  of  all  new  enterprises 
fall.  Men  with  small  incomes,  as  a  rule,  should  not  put  their 
money  in  new  enterprises:  they  should  buy  securities  of  estab- 
lished companies.  Insurance,  homes,  and  the  like.  Venture  capital 
should  be  furnishpd  by  men  with  the  larger  incomes. 

Since  CX:tober  1937  we  have  been  lending  money  to  our  wage 
earners  to  save  their  homes  and  furniture,  to  help  pay  their  doctor 
and  hospital  bills,  and  for  numerous  other  things  when  they  are 
bard  pressed.  These  m«n  are  sent  to  me.  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  matters  with  them,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to 
know  the  things  that  interest  them.  More  than  60  percent  are 
Interested  in  taxes.  They  feel  that  these  high  taxes  are  prevent- 
ing them  from  having  steady  work.  Part  of  my  conversation  with 
them  usually  rims  like  this:  "Jim.  if  you  had  an  income  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Mellon  had.  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  from  60  to 
75  percent  on  the  income  you  had  over  9100.000  a  year."  Invari- 
ably he  says.  "Sure,  I  would  "  "Well,  Mr.  MeUou  probably  paid 
that."  I  only  use  Mr.  Mellon  as  an  example  for  all  of  them  knew 
of  him.  "Let's  turn  it  around  and  look  at  it  from  the  other  end. 
He  was  able  to  pay  it,  but  you  couldn't  afford  to  have  him  pay  it. 
In  effect  the  Government  is  saying  to  you.  'Jim,  you  can't  have 
any  of  Mr.  Mellon's  money  because  we  are  going  to  take  from  him 
60  to  75  percent  of  all  of  his  present  income  above  $100,000.  and 
as  a  result  he  is  not  going  to  put  up  a  new  business  here  in  this 
commvmlty  to  bid  for  your  services  or  your  boy's  services  because 
If  he  does  he  stands  9  chances  out  of  10  of  losing  his  money, 
and  If  he  doesn't  lose  it.  and  the  company  is  successful,  we  are 
going  to  take  from  60  to  75  percent  of  the  money  he  gets  from 
that  company.'  As  a  result  he  doesn't  start  the  new  company, 
and  you  and  your  boy  have  to  work  for  your  pres«it  employer 
for  the  wages  he  can  afford  to  pay  you  when  he  has  the  work." 
The  answer  from  tlie  wage  earner  usually  Is.  "Well,  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  that  way  before." 

Another  question:  "Do  you  play  poker?"  "Sure!"  "Would  you 
alt  in  a  game  where  some  outsider  took  out  of  every  pot  you  won 
•  or  7  chips  out  of  every  10  in  the  pot  for  the  'kitty'?  "  "I  should 
say  not."  "Well,  tl^at  Is  what  business  is  facing  with  the  Govern- 
ment taking  the  same  percentage  Trom  the  wealthy  businessman." 
Now,  I  am  not  the  only  fellow  who  is  talking  to  the  wage  earner 

like  that.    You  see  signs  all  over  the  United  States.  "Less  taxes 

more  work"  and  "What  helps  business  helps  you."  and  the  wage 
earner  and  the  low-income  man  are  beginning  to  understand  that, 
and  I  think  they  are  going  to  so  express  themselves  at  the  polls. 

In  March  1938  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Bulkley  in  connec- 
tion with  reducing  the  punitive  undistributed  corporate  surplus 
tax.  I  suggested  to  him  that.  If  the  administration  was  gotog 
to  Insist  on  having  this  tax  measure,  they  should  give  capital  ex- 
penditures— that  is.  money  spent  for  Improvements  and  expan- 
sion— the  same  status  as  dividends,  and  that  this  would  do  three 
things.  It  would  take  a  lot  of  men  off  the  relief  rolls;  it  would 
decrease  the  Government's  requirements  for  funds  for  relief,  and 
would  increase  profits  in  the  capital-goods  industries  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tax. 

The  last  paragraph  was  this: 

"An  overdose  of  poison  Is  frequently  Its  own  cure,  and  per- 
■oxudly  I  am  not  woirylxig  very  much  about  the  matter  for  a  thing 
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that  Is  not  rt^t  win  not 
of  the  hands  of  the   vlndictilve 
own  hands  control  of  the  taxing 
people's  money  and  substitute 
gram  for  the  raising  of  funds 
the  Federal   Government 
features  of  the  present  laws 
at  the  ballot  box  next 
thereafter." 

That  prophecy  was  fulfill 
ever  thought  it  would  be 

My  Income  doesn't  run  up 
want  you  to  think  that  I 
am  talking  for  mjrself  and  a 
me  In  an  enterprise  out  in 
difficult  time. 

In  January  of  this  year  I 
was  not  in  connection  with 
as  well  as  to  the  one  about 

"I  am  not  worrying  about 
have  upon  our  company  or 
that  the  managers  of  industrjr 
they  will  be  able  to  take 
have  all  the  comforts  of  life 
Income    groups    are    going 
slovigh  of  depression. 

"We  can't  have  real 
come  brackets  Is  prosperous, 
90  percent  of  our  products, 
standpoint   about   anything 
power." 

Now.  these  punitive,  unfal- 
Impair  Its  purchasing  power 
Incentive  for  the  wealthy  r 
provide  the  worker  with  the 
of   the   Congress   reverse    thij 
continued  recovery.     It  will 
a  very   narrow   base   at   eacl 
wide  base  on  each  tooth 
to  say.  "Well,  we  have  to 
these  taxes." 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr 
couldn't  understand  the 
contacted  and  who  were  say 

I  can  understand  It 
Is  the  use  of  playing  In  a 
first  even  if  you  bat  out  whal 

I  say  to  you  that  the  patierf: 
that  you  have  taken  so  far 
They  don't  cure  the  patient, 
tlon,  which  will  probably  for 
the  present,  but  the  chances 
tlon  he  will  be  in  very  good 
It  might  be  a  two  or  three  or 
as  the  surgeon  does  when  his 

If  you  do  this,  I  believe 
1    year    have    signs    hanging 
measure   of   recovery   Is   goini ; 
ployment. 

To  achieve  a  reasonably 
other  things,  really  restore 
and  social   objective  taxatloi 
United  States,  "Let's  go,  let 
fruits  of  our  labor  and  ente^rlse. 

Thank  you. 
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power  and  the  spending  of  the 

a  sane  and  reasonable  taxing  pro- 

to  support  the  legitimate  activities  of 

eliminate   the   punitive   and    social 

economic  force.s  will  start  doing  so 

and  will  complete  the  job  2  years 


e(    with  much  more  of  a  bang  than  I 


nto  these  high  brackets,  and  I  dont 

here  pleading  for  the  rich  man.     I 

t)iousand  men  who  are  associated  with 

,  all  of  whom  have  been  having  a 


wi  ote  to  one  of  our  Representatives.  It 
tixes  but  It  applies  to  this  discussion 
^4hich  it  was  written: 

it  for  the  Immediate  effect   it  will 
tne  for  without  boasting  I  may  say 
have  ability  above  the  average  and 
of  themselves.     They  will  at  least 
ind  some  luxuries:   whereas,  the  low- 
be    shoved    still    further    Into    the 
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unless  the  man  In  the  lower  In- 
for  it  Is  that  group  that  consumes 
and  I  am  concerned  from  a  selfish 
hat   tends   to  Impair   Its   purchasing 

confiscatory,  and  suicidal  taxes  do 

because  they  remove  and  destroy  all 

an  to  risk  his  capital   necessary   to 

;ools  of  production.     Unless  you  men 

trend   there   Isn't   going   to   be   any 

)robably  be  saw-tooth   in  shape  with 

tooth   that   marks   recoverj-   and   a 

marks  depression.     You  are  going 

h4ve  the  Income.     We  can't  cut  down 


Morj  enthau  made  the  statement  that  he 

attitude  of  businessmen  whom  he   had 

Oh!  what's  the  use." 

many  of  them  said  to  me.  "What 

game  where  you  arc  called  out  at 

ought  to  be  a  home  rxin?" 

is  desperately  111  and  these  measures 

ire  simply  narcotics  and  anesthetics. 

The  patient  needs  a  radical  opera- 

i  time  make  him  sicker  than  he  is  at 

are  that  if  he  has  this  radical  opera- 

(<x)nomlc  health  in  a  very  short  time. 

even  a  four -stage  operation,  the  same 

patient  is  desperately  ill. 

;  practically  all  employers  will  within 

out    reading,    "Help    wanted."     The 

to   be   in    the   reduction    of   unem- 
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lafting  recovery  Congress  must,  among 

profit   system,  repeal  all  punitive 

and  say  to  all   the  people  of  the 

all  be  prosperous  and  all  enjoy  the 
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THE    GUTHRIE    LEADER 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  desire  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory  for  white  settle- 
ment. J 
This  week  throughout  tf e  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  fiftieth 

is  being  commemorated.    It  was 
any  State, 
s  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was 


anniversary  of  "The  Run' 
the  most  dramatic  birth  o 
A  large  portion  of  what 
thrown  open  to  white  settlement  at  high  noon.  April  22, 


1889.    At  that  time,  lining 


the  borders  of  the  Territory  were 
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more  than  200,000  homeseekers,  awaiting  homes  and  farms 
In  the  new  country. 

Because  of  Its  dramatic  opening,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  editorial  from   the  Guthrie  Leader  by  Ray- 
mond Fields,  editor  and  State  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  that  graphically  describes  this  historic  occasion: 
(Prom  the  Guthrie  Leader! 

Today's  Issue  of  the  Guthrie  DaUy  Leader  is  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  congratulating  Oklahoma  and  Guthrie  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  founding. 

There  Is  no  more  single  colorful  chapter  of  pioneering  In  the 
history  of  this  comparably  young  nation  than  the  establishment 
of  Oklahoma  Territory,  the  "run  for  homes,"  and  the  atibee- 
quent  development  into  a  Conunonwealth  that  rivals  in  wealth, 
culture,  and  enterprise  any  of  the  sister  States. 

A  half  centxiry  ago.  200.000  persons  were  assembled  on  a  line 
that  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  seven  central  Okla- 
homa counties. 

The  line  wsis  material  In  that  barbed  wire  showed  where  the 
surging  tide  of  home  seekers  must  await  the  signal.  In  that  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  Army  patrolled  with  open  holsters  to  be 
certain  there  was  no  premature  infringement  of  prize  territory. 

For  days — yes,  weeks — the  mass  of  home  seekers  had  gathered  and 
camped  awaiting  high  noon  April  22.  This  was  a  cosmopolitan 
assemblage  from  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  United  States. 
Hundreds  of  racial  qualities  were  represented:  thousands  at 
provincial  and  local  Instincts  were  blended  into  the  mass. 

There  was  bound  to  be  that  element  that  wished  to  live  the 
easy  life,  prey  upon  the  pioneers,  take  any  possible  advantage  of 
them.  Then  there  was  a  necessary  group  to  traffic  and  barter  in 
food,  clothes,  and  provisions  for  'the  run." 

But   the   impelling   thought,   the    mass   hysteria,   was    land — a 

home. 

Some  were  determined  to  locate  on  a  quarter  section,  bottom  land 
if  possible,  but  a  quarter  section.  Others  had  in  their  mind's  eye 
town  lots  in  conununlties  that  would  arise  into  cities  overnight 
from  the  prairies. 

But  the  magnet  was  home — a  home  they  could  own  themselves. 

At  noon  April  23.  1889,  came  the  bark  of  the  soldiers'  pistols. 

Headlong  across  the  line  came  the  thousands.  Fast-riding 
horses  had  been  trained  for  weeks  Plunging  teams  galloped  In 
double  harness,  pulling  heavy  wagons  behind  them  with  Jangling 
famiUes  clinging  to  whatever  they  could  grasp.  There  was  buck- 
board  and  surrey,  even  foot  racers.  Trains  filled  to  oi^erflowlng 
augmented  the  crowd. 

Homes !     Homes ! 

The  mass  thinned  out  as  the  miles  wore  away.  Some  were 
ahead,  some  behind,  some  had  stakes  driven  on  town  sites  and  the 
coveted  quarter  eectlohs. 

Nightfall  saw  busy  tent  towns,  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City  hav- 
ing an  estimated  (wpulatlon  of  15.000  each  on  the  first  night. 

Thousands  of  campflres  fingered  skyward  from  claim-holding 
pioneers'  bivouac.     The  night  was  typically  springy. 

Men  walked  in  files  to  get  water  from  handy  firings.  Women 
busied  themselves  with  preparation  of  a  campflre  meal.  Children 
tugged  to  the  skirts  of  the  pioneer  woman. 

From  somewhere  in  the  mass  of  new  homesteaders  came  the  cry 
Into  the  night:  "Oh.  Joe!  Here's  your  mule!"  It  was  picked  up 
and  carried  on.  pioneer  to  pioneer,  until  it  reached  Joe  whose 
tethered  animal,  priceless  for  the  plowing  of  new  lands,  had 
broken  away,  and  the  neighborly  restoration  brought  unbounded 
Joy  to  his  open  home. 

For  50  years,  the  cry:  "Oh.  Joe!  Here's  your  mule!"  has  come 
down  to  new  generations  of  Oklahomans,  typifjnng  the  muttial 
helpfulness,  the  neighborllness,  the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
this  State — strangers  only  for  a  minute,  friends  forever  thereafter. 

The  story  of  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  first  few  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  would  require  volumes. 

On  the  second  day  permanent  preparations  were  commenced. 
For  these  people  had  cast  their  lot  with  the  new  Territory  and 
they  had  come  to  stay.  Tents  started  giving  way  to  lumber  struc- 
tures m  the  towns,  to  log  and  sod  lean-to  homes  on  the  quarter- 
sections. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  "Jumpers"  and  "sooners"  to  be  sure, 
but  this  was  scattered,  considering  the  thousands  of  claims  estab- 
lished In  so  short  a  time.  There  was  tragedy  and  even  death  In 
defense  of  claims,  but  the  incidents  were  comparatively  few. 

EtSgy  figxires  of  claim-Jumpers  banging  with  noose  aroimd  their 
necks  in  most  of  the  pioneer  towns  and  villages  were  gruesome 
warnings  as  to  how  legal  clainM  would  be  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

Such.  In  brief,  was  how  Oklahoma  came  into  being  50  years  aga 

Anyone  llx-lng  In  the  State  can  refiect  with  pride  on  her  glori- 
ous half-century  of  history,  without  comparison  in  the  Nation's 
history.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  referee  to  undertake  writ- 
♦n?  a  picture  of  the  Oklahonia  of  today.  We  all  know  her  well, 
love  and  respect  our  Soonerland. 

We  can  also  look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  The  resources 
have  developed  rapidly  and  often  with  waste,  but  Oklahoma  con- 
tinues a  leader  among  the  commonwealths  in  respect  to  nattxral 
resources,  agriculture,  and  In  some  departments,  manufacturing. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
Oklahoma  Territory,  we  can  pride  ourselves  on  being  Oi^lahoukans 
and  we  should  take  that  pride  and  translate  it  into  future  de- 
velopment for  our  State — our  homa 
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ISi.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  automobiles  are  oar 
most  important  manufactured  export  commodity,  tKith  in 
value  of  exports  and  in  number  of  workers  in  the  industry. 
Since  the  volume  of  exports  of  this  commodity  has  been  re- 
tarded by  various  trade  barriers  set  up  by  foreign  countries, 
whether  or  not  these  barriers  have  to  any  marked  degree 
been  lowered  through  the  Roosevelt-Hull  trade  agreements 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  economic  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Figures  from  official  sources  show  that  the  trade  agree- 
ments have  not  been  pcwticularly  helpful  to  the  automotive 
industry.  In  1937  the  value  of  all  domestic  exports  was 
62.9  percent  of  the  1929  total,  while  the  value  of  all  exports 
of  automobiles,  paj-ts,  and  accessories  was  64.3  percent  of 
their  1929  value.  However,  the  value  of  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  which  reduced  tariffs  to  this  country 
was  but  60.9  percent  of  their  1929  value,  while  value  of  ex- 
ports to  all  other  coim tries  was  66.9  percent  o*  their  1929 
value.  Hius  it  is  obvious  that  the  nine  c<xiceBsions  made 
by  foreign  countries  have  not  been  especially  helpful  in  re- 
turning automobile  trade  in  these  countries  to  the  1929  level. 

By  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  automotive  iD> 
dustry  is  the  production  of  passenger  cars.  In  1937  the 
total  number  of  passenger  cars  and  chassis  exported  was 
67.6  percent  of  the  number  exported  in  1929.  However,  ex- 
ports to  trade- agreement  countries  which  reduced  tariffs 
were  but  57.4  percent  of  their  1929  number  while  the  exports 
to  all  other  countries  were  llJi  percent  of  their  1929  num- 
ber, thus  showing  more  rapid  increase  to  all  other  countries 
than  to  agreement  countries  which  reduced  tariffs. 

Thus  we  have  found  that  automobile  exports  in  1937  were 
still  below  the  1929  level  and  that  exports  to  agreement 
countries  which  reduced  their  tariffs  were  further  below  the 
1929  level  than  were  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  TTiere 
is  no  evidence  from  the  trade  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
trade  agreements  have  helped  the  automotive  industry  as 
exports  to  countries  which  have  made  no  concessions  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
they  have  to  the  coimtries  which  reduced  tariffs  on  automo- 
biles. This  is  further  evidence  that  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreement  policy  is  not  reciprocity  but  a  device  for  lowering 
tariffs  in  an  unconstitutional  and  undemocratic  manner. 

That  the  United  Statt^s  is  the  world's  most  efiBcient  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles  is  questlc»ied  by  no  one.  Tlierefore.  if 
the  Roosevelt -Hull  agreements  had  been  an  economic  suc- 
cess our  proportion  of  total  world  production  would  be 
greater  today  than  in  1935  or  at  least  the  trend  would  be 
toward  a  greater  share  instead  of  a  smaller  one.  But  in 
1937  world  production  was  100.9  percent  of  1929.  United 
States  production  was  but  89.7  percent  of  1929  and  the 
production  of  the  world  excluding  the  United  States  was 
164.9  percent  of  1929. 

In  1937  Secretary  Hull's  plea  for  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  that  the  agreements 
were  helping  to  bring  about  world  peace.  A  wcM-ld  whose 
attitude  is  becoming  less  belligerent  does  not  think  of  in- 
creased armaments  nor  of  plants  which  can  be  converted  into 
munition  factories  In  time  of  war.  Most  of  the  increase  in 
motor  vehicle  plant  capacity  in  recent  years  has  been  part 
of  the  military  policy  of  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an 
automotive  plant  can  quickly  be  converted  into  a  munitions 
factory. 

World  business  conditions  were  better  in  bath  1936  aiui 

1937  than  in  any  of  the  4  preceding  years.    However,  in 

,  these  years  we  produced  a  smaller  portion  of  the  total  world 
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output.  Production  outside  of  the  United  States  increased 
40.8  percent  more  rapidly  than  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time  our  exports  of  motor  vehicles  of  a  military  nature  in- 
creased materially.  It  is  unfortunately  apparent  that  Secre- 
tary Hull's  peace  efforts  have  been  in  vain,  for  the  world  is 
arming  for  war  and  producing  foodstuffs  and  war  materials 
as  abundantly  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  cost.  With  such 
conditions  in  the  world  are  real  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
possible?  The  State  Department  is  aware  of  these  condi- 
tions. Therefore  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  their 
real  purpose  is  to  lower  tariffs  in  an  unconstitutional  and 
undemocratic  manner? 


Farm  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  19,  1939 


RESOLUTION   ADOPTED  BY   NATIONAL  FARM   LOAN   ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OP  ORANGE  CITY,  HAWARDEN.  AND  HULL.  IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
of  Orange  City.  Hawarden.  and  Hull.  Iowa.  In  view  of  the 
distressed  financial  situation  of  our  farmers,  I  heartily  concur 
In  the  recommendation  that  the  interest  rates  on  Federal 
land-bank  and  commissioner  loans  be  permanently  fixed  at 
3*^  percent  and  the  principal  payments  of  these  loans  be 
extended  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereaa  long-term  loans  and  low  Interest  rates  help  materially 
to  stabilize  the  agricultural   Industry;    and 

Whereas  the  emergency  farm  loan  interest  rate  of  3*i  percent, 
made  possible  by  special  action  of  the  National  Congress  to  the 
Xarmer  borrowers  having  Federal  land-bank  loans,  expires  July  1, 
1940.  and  the  emergency  farm  loan  interest  rate  of  4  percent,  made 
possible  by  a  special  act  of  the  National  Congress  to  the  farmer 
borrowers  having  land-bank-commi&sioner  loans,  expires  July  1, 
IMO:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  farmers  have  Federal  land-bank  and 
land-bnnk-commlssloner  loans,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Interest  rates  are  not  definitely  fixed  at  a  low  rate  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  principal  payments  of  at  least  5  percent  per  annum 
are  required  on  land -bank -commissioner  loans  there  is  much 
uncertainty  and  Indeflnlteness  in  the  plans  of  such  farmer  bor- 
rowers;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  be  possible  to  extend  lower  Interest  rates 
to  the  farmers  without  an  excessive  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and 
with  almost  no  administrative  costs  and  that  interest  rates  on 
Government  loans  to  other  industries  are  considerably  less  than 
those  fixed  for  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  opinion  that  low  Interest  rates  and  small 
principal  payments  accorded  to  farmers  through  the  Federal 
land-bank  system  would  contribute  much  to  the  stabilization  of 
agriculture:  Therefore  be  it 

Resoli^rd.  That  we.  the  members  of  the  Sioux  National  Farm 
Loan  Association,  Orange  City.  Iowa,  respectfully  petition  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  make  the  Interest  rate  en  all  Federal  land- 
bank  and  land-bank-commisfiioner  loans  34  percent  for  the  life 
of  the  loans  and  that  principal  payments  on  land-bank-commis- 
sioner loans  be  extended  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  years* 
Be  It  further 

Resolx^d.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  United 
BUtes  Senators,  Hon.  Gut  M  GiLtrrrE  and  Hon.  Ci.tde  L.  Heh- 
RiMc;  to  our  Congressman,  Hon.  Vincent  F.  Harrington;  and  to 
the  land-bank  conunissloner  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha. 

Orange  Cmr.  Iowa.  Febrvary  20.  1939. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hawarden  National  Farm  Loan 
Association.  Hawarden.  Iowa,  held  on  February  7.  1939.  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sioux  National  Farm  Loan 
Association.  Orange  City.  Iowa,  held  on  February  9.  1939.  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hull  National  Farm 
Loan  Association,  Hull.  Iowa,  held  on  February  14.  1939. 

G.  J.  Slobk, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Far  n  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FR4NK  CARLSON 

Ol    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE    )F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record  I 
agricultural  imports  for  the 
1938,  and  January  and 
secured  from  the  United  S 


TuesdajL  April  18,  1939 

Sppaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

am  submitting  a  comparison  of 

months  of  January  and  February 

February   1939.    These  figures  are 

.ates  Department  of  Commerce. 


Products 


Cattle 

HOKS 

Meat  products 

Butftr. 

Ch«"«'sej 

Oat.s 

f'om 

Wht>at 

Barlvy 

Kar'ey  malt 

Flai^vd 

Coiton.seeil  oil 

Wool  and  nioh'\ir 

Mola.sses  (ine<lihle') 

Eeps,  in  shell 

V'ecetahles  and  preparations 

Hides  and  skin,s_. 

T(iha<x-o.  unnuirnifactured.. 

Cotton,  (inmanufac'tured 

Vegetahle  oils,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil 

Olive,  corn,  other  oils 

Maple  supar,  sirup 

Soybean 

Cotton.seed , ^.. 

l.in.seed 

Coconut  or  copra 


head . 

.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
...do  -- 
.bushels. 
....do  .. 
...do... 
...do... 
-pound.s. 
.bushels, 
.pounds. 
...do... 
..gallons. 
...do7,en. 
...value, 
.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 


.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 


January  and  February 


1938 


4fi.  100 

i.^ree 

16,  4Xi.  1«1 

513.347 

6,8.'>4.611 

4.  432 

7n.  .MO 

79,3.')6 

100 

22,  r,Z\  252 

3, 2.'>5. 97« 

•  2.  lfi'2,  647 

8.260.000 

27, 647.  49.") 

38.671 

$3. 974.  735 

£i.  164. 000 

9.  057.  000 

14.023.000 

17.401.000 

2.  16.3.  000 
15,  23S.  000 

10M.006 

3.  224,  000 

sjw.ooo 

1.2W.000 
12,477,000 


1939 


184.000 

15. 0.55 

19.219.1100 

164.  K84 

S,3.t9.000 

8X.  4«5 

49.  «24 

1, 873,  744 

5.59 

12.  482.fi«5 

4.  .m\  nn 

12.94K.  775 
39,213,000 
31.61H.  114 
73,799 
$3,371,000 

61,01.=!.  0<J0 
11,312.000 
16.090,(100 
31.4S.S.OOO 
12.949.000 

18,  .5:16.  (XX) 
1.  3a5.  829 
4.  420.  (100 
4.  284.  000 
2.607.000 

19,  723, 000 


The  Intern  itional  Situation 


EXTENSIOK  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRr  C.  DWORSHAK 

0="  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  19. 1939 


EDITORIAI 


ials 


fa 


Mr.    DWORSHAK.     Mr 
overwhelmed  with  editor 
fleeting  a   concerted  effor 
subtly  influence  them  in 
of  Europe.    There  is  little 
or  accurately  portray  the 
ground  of  affairs  in 
may  be  properly  informed 

Editors  of  large  dailies  d( 
views,  and  necessarily  muj  t 
by  the  policies  of  publlsheis 
influential  group  of  editors 
papers  in  the  United  States 
citizens  on  the  farms  and  i 
editors  are  solely  actuated 
expression  to  untrammele^ 
position  to  reflect  this 

The  following  editorial 
County  Press  of  American 
Americans  in  rural 
tional  situation: 


BY  L.  R.  SCOTT 


Speaker,   today   Americans   are 
in  large  daily  newspapers  re- 
to   inflame  their   passions  and 
vor  of  the  so-called  democracies 
disposition  to  present  the  truth 
diplomatic  and  historical  back- 
today,  so  that  public  opinion 


Euro  )e 


not  always  submit  their  personal 

be  governed  to  a  large  extent 

However,  there  is  a  large  and 

on  thousands  of  country  news- 

who  are  constantly  in  touch  with 

the  smaller  communities.    These 

by  a  desire  to  give  constructive 

views,  and  therefore  are  in  a 

sentiment. 

w  -itten  by  L.  R.  Scott,  of  the  Power 

Palls,  Idaho,  is  indicative  of  how 

communities  view  the  present  interna- 
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COVCKEBS  SHOTTU)  NOT  ADjmmN 

Becatise  of  tbe  crisis  In  Europe  CongrcBs  should  stay  tn  session. 
Kot  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  war  but  lor  Uie  purpose  of  keep- 
ing lis  out  of  war. 

President  Booeevelt  bas  stuck  his  neck  out  so  Tar  Into  European 
afTalrs  that  he  may  need  help  to  get  It  back  and  hold  It.  In 
other  words,  he  has  already  taken  sides  tn  a  European  war  befotv 
It  has  started. 

We  see  no  reason  yet  why  we  should  In  any  way  become  In- 
volved In  their  quarrel.  They  say  Germany  and  Italy  have  broken 
treaties.  That  is  true,  but  England  and  Prance  have  certainly 
broken  their  ageement  with  the  United  States  alao  to  the  extent 
of  several  bUlions  of  dollars  that  the  citizens  of  this  covintry  wUl 
have  to  pay  In  taxes.  They  say  we  must  fight  to  save  democracy. 
It  Is  rather  dlfllcult  to  know  hcrw  me  can  ally  ourselves  with  com- 
munistic Russia  In  a  fight  for  democracy. 

They  say  we  must  fight  the  tot&htarlan  goveminents  now  or 
fight  them  alone  aitcT  they  control  all  of  Europe.  Perhaps  so, 
but  if  they  have  a  fight  to  the  finish  In  Europe  It  wovUd  be  50 
ye&TS  before  they  would  recover  stifflciently  to  wage  another  war. 
and  by  that  time  North  and  South  America  will  be  some  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  And  then  we  don't  know  but  what  England 
would  do  the  same  thing  If  she  won  the  war.  England  has  tried  to 
control  this  country  by  armed  force  twice  In  the  past  and  she  may 
want  to  do  so  again.  Neither  Oermany  nor  Italy  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  take  control  of  the  United  States  by  armed  force. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  British  statesman  in  Canada  stated  that 
the  United  States  was  a  parasite  because  we  did  not  take  a  stronger 
stand  to  protect  England  and  Pranoe.  Pact  is  that  if  it  was  not 
for  the  money  furnished  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote Canadian  enterprise  our  neighboring  country  to  the  north 
would  still  be  a  frozen  desert.  And  their  farmers  would  be  hungry 
now  If  they  were  not  allowed  to  ship  their  commodities  to  this 
cotmtry  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  In  ccmpeUtioa  wtth 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States  Government  should  spend 
mUlicns,  or  even  billions  for  defense.  Tell  the  kings  and  dictators 
of  Europe  we  are  not  Interested  In  their  quarrel.  But  also  tell 
them  not  to  Interfere  in  affairs  of  America  or  any  of  our  posses- 
sions or  there  will  l>e  war,  and  prove  to  thezn  that  we  mean 
exactly  what  we  say. 


Shall  Congress  Investigate  the  R,  F.  C?  Destruc- 
tive Intent  Evident  in  Proposed  Loan  to  M.  &  St. 
L.  Railway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  19. 1929 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  received  the 
following  communication  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  Lodge  No.  477.  of  Minneapolis,  regarding 
a  matter  which  is  very  vital  to  my  district  and  to  laboring 
men  and  residents  of  that  section.  I  shall  insert  the  letter 
herewith  and  then  make  some  remarks  regarding  the  Re- 
construction Rnance  Corporation  which,  I  believe.  If  half  we 
hear  about  it  Is  true,  is  about  due  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  Congress.    The  machinists'  letter  follows: 

INTTBNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   MACHINISTS, 

Lodge  No.  477, 
Robbinsdale.  Minn..  April  15,  19i9. 
Bon.  John  O.  Alexandis, 

Hoti^e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Sib:  In  behalf  of  MachlnlsU  Lodge  No.  477.  aiUlated  with 
the  International  Association  of  Machini£ts.  I  am  writing  you 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  reorganization  plan  of  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Lotils  Railroad. 

We  understand  that  plans  for  the  reorganization  are  being 
pushed  forward  quite  rapidly  and  wish  to  voice  our  doubts  as  to 
the  posBlbUlty  <rf  every  angle  being  considered  in  such  haste. 

We  imderstand  that,  despite  expected  denial,  the  railroad  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts:  one  corporation  wUl  own  aU  the  good  line 
and  all  the  roUlng  stock,  the  other  will  be  the  part  they  have 
wanted  to  abandon  and  will  be  (K^anleed  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  abandonment. 

Since  this  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  concerted  drive 
against  the  recent  proposed  spUt-up  plan,  we  are,  of  course, 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  action. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  moving  the  shops,  now  located  at  Cedar 
Lake,  to  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  which  would  result  in  a  loss  of  boom 
400  employed  people  to  Minneapolis. 

Also,  the  proposal  calls  for  •1,503.000  attorneys'  fees — this  to  be 
pakt  In  bonds.    When  you  add  this  to  the  taoOJXO  ebeedi  peUl. 


and  place  that  bond  loed  on  the  new  corporation  to  etaxt  wttXi,  tt 
wUl.  of  oourse,  be  dlOcult  to  give  labor  fair  treatment. 

We  wish  to  go  on  reoord  m  being  opposed   to   this  move  m 
proposed,  and  ask  your  wholehearted  oooperatlon  In  working  for  a 
fairer  plan  for  the  workers  and  «r»mmnTit»i«.«  before  It  is  too  late. 
Totirs  truly. 

J.  R.  Onxswr, 
ttecarding  Secretmry. 

I  have  also  had  similar  letters  from  other  groups  of  cltl- 
Eens  and  organized  labor  which  are  unanimously  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  by  the  Recooslruction  Finance 
Corporation.  After  watching  and  having  had  some  close 
personal  contacts  with  this  agency  during  the  past  several 
years.  I  am  wondering  if  the  name  should  not  be  changed  to 
Rooters  for  Communism.  Reconstructed  F^edcral  Chumps,  or 
Ready  for  Cleaning.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  most  appropriate 
If  we  are  to  Judje  from  not  only  this  Immediate  case,  but  also 
the  recent  one  in  which  newspapers  have  reported  they  have 
made  arrangements  to  loan  $6,000,000  to  a  couple  of  friends 
formerly  employed  In  the  R.  P.  C.  so  they  could  build  a 
building  in  Washington,  worth  perhaps  two-thirds  that 
amount  In  terms  of  what  the  same  building  could  be  built 
for  elsewhere:  and  then  they  lease  it  to  the  Government  at 
a  rental  predicated  on  the  purported  or  kited  cost  of  the 
building.  So  the  R.  F.  C.  not  only  makes  a  questionable  loan 
of  our  money,  but  thus  makes  it  possible  to  rook  the  Govern- 
ment over  a  term  of  years  with  an  exorbitant  rental. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  loan  now  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  attorneys  and  landholders  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  we  find  tlie  following  interesting  facts  and 
figures  In  a  letter  from  the  Railroad  K-otherhoods'  Legisla- 
tive Board  of  Minnesota: 

RAnaoAO  BaoxKBUiooos  LisisLATn's  Boako. 

STATB  or   MlVNXSOTA. 

Hon.  John  O.  Alexandct,  ^f*^  •**'  ^*^'-      ' 

Congressman,  State  of  Minnesota.  ' 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcab  OoNtsKEssuAN :  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  memorandum 
dated  March  4,    1939.  in  regard  to  the  petition  of  Coverdale  and 
Colpitts  for  allowances  of  maximum  fees  in  the  proposed  reorgan- 
ization of  the  M.  &  St.  L.  Railroad. 

You  will  notice  in  this  memorand\im  that  corporation  B.  which 
Is  west  of  Winthrop.  throuph  to  South  Dakota,  and  south  from 
Winthrop  through  New  Ulm  to  Tara.  Iowa,  will  be  completely 
dl%'orced  from  corporation  A.  vi-hlch  will  operate  the  lines  from 
Hopkins.  Minn.,  through  to  Peoria,  by  way  of  Albert  Lea. 

Line  B  has  between  20  and  25  train  and  engine  crrws  operating 
tipon  It  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  men  In  other  branches  of 
the  servioe  which  will  \x  completely  divorced  from  earnings  and 
benefits  of  corporation  A. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  reorganization  is  nothing  more 
than  the  original  dismemberment  proposition  that  was  submitted 
some  time  ago  and  upon  this  basis  we  feel  that  the  $5.000  000 
loan  from  the  R.  P.  C  should  be  given  very,  very  careful  attention 
before  being  granted  so  that  the  l>encfits  that  may  be  derived  from 
It  would  be  apportioned  out  to  corporation  B  as  well  as  corpora- 
tion A. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  yoxu-  careful  attention,  we  remain. 
Fraternally  yours, 

P  H.  Wilson, 
Order  of  RaiJtray  Conduetort. 
P.  W    BPTNcm, 
Brof/i^rJlood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

P.    J.    BtTKNS, 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineert. 
P.  P.  De  MotK, 
Brotherhood  of  LocoTnotive  Firemen  and  Eriginemen. 

In  re  petition  of  Ooverdale  and  Oolp>ltts  for  allowances  of  maxi- 
mum fees  in  the  proposed  reorganlaatlcn  of  the  Miasourl  &  St.  Louis. 

This  firm  filed  a  peution  with  Judge  Booth  dated  February  17. 
1939.  for  maximum  allowances  for  reorgantratlon  purpoaes  to 
which  Is  attached  four  exhibits,  two  coatainlng  letters  from  Jesss 
H.  Jones,  third  a  tentative  plan  of  rearganteatlon.  and  the 
fourth  allowances  suggested  to  reorganisation  maaafan  In  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  An  order  to  show  cause  was  laeued  to  be 
heard  on  March  6  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  before  Judge  Booth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  document  it  appears  that  Jesse  H.  Jones  Is  willing 
to  loan  $5,000,000  for  an  issue  of  4 -percent  Sft-year  boods  secured 
against  property  which  would  be  owned  by  the  first  corporation. 
Exhibit  3  is  an  outline  of  xsxoney  reqtiired  for  reorgani£atK>ii. 
Allowances  for  fees  to  morttntge  trastees  and   counsel. 

previously  made  by  the  court  but  not  yet  paid,  to  be 

paid  by  $800,000  4-peMeBt  Inoooie  beads $960,000 

Reorganisation  expanaes  and  court  costs  to  be  paid  In 

cash 100.000 

Allowances  to  ofllcen  of  court  and  reorganlsataao  ■«&- 

»gex  and  otheca.  to  be  paid  by  Inoonae  boode ■-■^. 
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Amount  nec«sary  for  bidding  to  be  paid  In  foreclosing 

mortgages,  to  be  paid  In  cash $100,000 

Rehabilitation  and  Improvement  program,  to  be  paid  In 

in    cash 2,978.000 

Equipment  paper , -- 816.000 

Receiver's  certificates  (to  be  paid  In  cash) 326,000 

Preferred  claims  allowed  by  the  court,  of  which  40  percent 
is  to  be  paid  In  cash  and  the  remainder  in  income 
bonds  with  no  interest  to  be  allowed   in  computing 

the    total 1,748.000 

Merrlam  Junction-Albert  Lea  mortgage,  of  which  80  per- 
cent Is  to  be  paid  In  cash  and  the  balance  with  interest 

in   mcome   bonds 950.000 

Interest 399 

All  other  mortgage  bonds  outstanding  ($44.285  000)  to 
be  paid  for  In  120.000  shares  of  capital  stock;  con- 
tingencies to  be  paid  In  cash - —       363.  000 

Under  the  plan  of  reorgani2atlon  two  corporations  will  be  formed. 
Corporation  A  will  own  all  of  the  property  except  the  lines  west 
of  Wlnthrop  and  the  lines  south  of  Wlnthrop.  through  New  Ulm.  to 
Tara.  Iowa.  Corporation  B  will  own  all  lines  west  of  Wlnthrop  and 
the  line  from  Wlnthrop  south,  through  New  Ulm,  to  Tara.  Iowa. 
Corporation  A  will  operate  all  of  the  existing  Unes  of  the  railroad, 
both  Its  own  lines  and  the  lines  of  corporation  B,  which  latter  will 
lease  its  lines  for  operating  piorpose?  to  corporation  A. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Jones"  letters,  that  of  February  11.  he  writes:  "Otir 
commitment  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the 
railroad,  against  which  we  would  have  no  claim,  being  conveyed  to 
•  separate  corporation.  Our  mortgage  would  provide  that  no  part 
of  the  earnings  of  the  road  should  be  diverted  to  the  other  cor- 
poration." 

COMMENT 

The  total  sum  requested  for  fees  In  reorganization  including  con- 
tingencies Is  $1,116,000,  of  which  $100,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  as 
well  as  the  item  for  contingencies.  The  allowances  suggested  on 
page  4  of  the  exhibits  are  subject  to  criticism.  They  amount  to 
$853,000  out  of  which  $350,000  would  be  paid  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion managers  and  the  balance  to  the  receiver,  his  counsel,  offi- 
cers of  the  railroad,  some  employees,  and  $10,000  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
$15,000  to  Mrs.  Bremmer.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  working  on  regular  salary  and  It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  see 

•-how  they  would  be  entitled  to  anything  beyond  their  salary  for 
such  work  a»  they  may  do  during  the  receivership.  The  receiver 
to  now  getting  $25,000  a  year.  There  Is  aLso  a  suggestion  for  an 
allowance  to  Messrs    Carlson  and  Boutelle,  attorneys  for  preferred 

-creditors,  of  $100,000,  of  which  40  percent  U  to  be  paid  In  cash 
•nd  the  balance  In  Income  bonds.  This  Is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
sum  going  to  preferred  creditors.  I  do  not  see  why  the  court 
should  ije  called  upon  to  treat  with  compen^atton  this  firm  to  to 
frl  from  the  fund^  pnyMn  to  prrirrrea  rredit^yrs.  That  to  s  mat' 
tor  of  contract  bctwam  ih«  sttoriMrT*  f*^  th«  client*.  Under  no 
MHlbfe  ctrctmwufww  would  tlie  1.  C.  C  upprofm  those  iUrm»  und 
M4o  not  am  upon  irte«  InmI*  Urn  eomt  cm  W  MfkM  to  pmm  upon 
mmntmum  •tlowsncM  to  be  tonatdtnd  in  •  roommttzallon  Itoemum, 
mttrr  Mti,  ttw  Ctpmmtmion  must  itpprav  ot  •  reMon«We  irf«n  iO' 
fettMrr  with  0%ptfn»tm  »nd  Iom,  In  m»ny  rttnMnixmttmt  pUum  ttie 
CommtoiHoa  hm  tieen  very  eeiwre  in  )t«  trentment  of  clMm»nt«  tor 

The  ptMi  of  r«orfu>l»tion  Mnne  to  tail  In  line  wttti  th«  textu 
Ofonf  Ami  opinione  of  vitncM  Berlnfer  in  Dtotn^mbemvent  case. 
He  stated  that  the  plan  then  under  <.oni»Uleratiun  would  save  that 
pftrt  of  the  railroad  which  could  be  made  to  pay,  and  hu  Judgment 
Included  only  the  line  from  Hopkins  to  Peoria.  All  the  rest  of 
the  line  siiould  be  left  out  of  the  picture  True,  the  new  plan 
does  not  swallow  Barlnger's  Idea  In  full  because  it  includes  as  a 
part  of  corporation  A  the  line  to  Wlnthrop  and  the  line  from 
Albert  Lea  to  Fort  Dodge  and  then  to  Des  Moines.  That  retains 
for  corporation  A  the  favorable  connections  with  business  to  the 
south  and  east  through  Peoria.  The  provision  that  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  Issued  by  corporation  A  shall  provide  that  none  of 
the  earnings  of  that  railroad  shall  be  diverted  to  corporation  B 
simply  means  that  corporation  B  could  not  live,  and  In  a  short 
period  of  time  it  would  have  to  cease  operation  and  the  line  be 
abandoned. 

To  m©  the  plan  seems  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  officers  and  managers  of  the  property  in  the 
Dismemberment  case.  They  all  felt  the  property  could  continue 
to  operate,  pay  its  way  and  earn  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
mortgage  of  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars.  All  parties  op- 
posing the  dismemberment  plan  wanted  to  preserve  the  present 
system.  This  position  was  taken  l>ecause  It  was  in  the  public 
Interest  to  have  the  railroad  service  and  because  employees  should 
be  conUnued  in  employment.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see.  in  view 
of  these  facts,  how  the  receiver  and  counsel  for  the  receiver  and 
managers  of  the  property  can  consistently  promote  this  plan.  It 
represents  a  change  of  face  which  doesn't  look  good.  Protiably 
their  attitude  is  Influenced  by  the  generous  allowances  which  are 
provided  for  In  the  plan.  Unquestionably  the  plan  will  be  op- 
posed. Employees  whose  tenure  of  jobs  will  be  made  uncertain 
should  oppose  It.  Comnnisslons  of  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 
should  certainly  oppose  and  it  may  be  that  the  commission  of 
Iowa  will  do  the  same  thing.  Communities  along  the  line  to  be 
served  by  corporation  B  should  be  Just  as  much  interested  in 
opposing  this  plan  as  they  were  before  because  It  Is  just  as  certain 
as  daylight  that  corporation  B  cannot  continue  to  exist.  I  cannot 
understAud  how  second- mortgage  bondholders  f^vi   agree  to  take 


Unler 


stock    for    their    interest, 
would    have    been    allowed    3 
worthless  paper. 

To  me  the  whole  plan  is  so 
to   preferred    creditors,   seconc 
and  the  general  public  that  I 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce 


the   dismemberment  plan    they 
percent,    here    they    get    a    piece    of 


incredible  and  so  notoriously  unfair 
-mortgage    bondholders,    employees, 
am  certain  it  will  not  be  approved 
(lonunission. 


In  other  words,  only  $2,978,000  are  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitating  the  ra  ilroad — a  thing  which  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  and  realize  the  leed  for,  not  only  in  the  case  of 

this  railroad,  but  most  of  t  le  railroads  of  the  country — and 
$1,116,000  are  to  be  used  f  >r  attorneys'  and  receivers'  f?es. 
On  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  can  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
justify  such  a  manifest  jug  jling  of  our  public  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  limited  nu;  nber  of  people?  If  we  are  going 
to  loan  money  for  rehabilitj  tion  purposes,  let  us  distribute  it 
so  that  It  will  benefit  our  unemployment  situation,  as  was 
the  original  Intent  when  we  set  up  this  Government  agency. 
In  view  of  the  apparent  liisconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
R.  P.  C.  oflBcials  of  their  dut  r  and  purpose,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  same  questio;  i  has  previously  been  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  rejected  after  full  and 
extensive  hearings  and  inve4.igation,  I  suggest  it  is  about  time 

investigation  of  the  R.  F.  C   to 
not  malfeasance  in  the  conduct 


for  Congress  to  institute  ar 
determine  whether  there  is 


of  their  duties  and  to  defiritely  establish  proper  limitations 


beyond  which  they  shall  no 


ment  on  our  legislative  prer  >gatives. 


be  permitted  to  go  in  encroach- 


The  Press  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBE  ^T  J.  CORBETT 

PE  mSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (}f  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedne$da  t,  Aprtt  19, 1939 
Mr  CORBFTT,  Mr,  Bpkaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mf 
remarlu  in  the  Htcm9,  ll  wtoh  to  point  out  an  amazm^ 
erent — unkjue,  I  believe,  m  the  hkttory  of  our  democratic 
Kovermnent.  I  rtrfn  to  tt  e  highly  commendable  action  ct 
the  ntt4fburgh  Prem  in  adv  jcating  the  elimination  ot  a  Fed" 
eral  Oovrmment  tubnidr  it  xn  which  it  directly  beneflta.  In 
ihia  day  when  pre««ure  cr<  i^m  of  all  «ize«  and  varieties  are 
»eeking  to  get  every  po««ib  «  penny  from  the  Public  Trea«' 

las  sunk  to  the  level  that  almost 
wliat  they  can  get  from  society 
rather  than  what  they  cai  i  give  to  society,  the  attitude  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  stimu  ates  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
a  crowded  smoke -filled  roc  m. 

rom  its  pages  Illustrates  one  of 
the  things  we  must  do  if  ve  would  \^in  back  prosperity  and 
sets  an  example  that  requi  es  no  comment: 


ury;  when  public  morality 
everyone  i£  talking  about 


Over  the  years  this  newspaper 
general  and  subsidies  In  par  icular 
the  mote  In  the  other  fellovCs 
of  the  beam  in  our  own. 

For   the   publishing   buslne^ 
as  indefensible  as  any  other 

The  following  table,   from 
tlons  of  1938,  tells  the  story 


Publications  eiempt  from  tone  rates 

on  ailverti.sinc  portion 

Zone  r:ite  puhlii-ations: 

Daily  newspaiwrs 

Newstiaiwrs.  other  than  daily. . 

All  oilier  publitation.s 

Free  in  county,  all  publication.« 

Total,      publishers'      second 
class.. 


The  Post  Office  Departmen 
In  Its  1938  operations.     If  It 


haa  criticized  the  subsidies  in. 
Yet  each  time  we  point  to 
eye,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves 

has   a  p>et  subsidy   which   is  Just 
the  Post  Office  Department's  opera- 


Revenue 


(1,097.695.88 

8,281.747.33 
3.  *m.  4M  73 
»,461,878.»0 


23, 144. 786. 75 


Cost  of  han- 
dling 


»1.S,  567.  293.  34 

36. 696.  .MO  93 

16.  tti-J.  2SH  73 

3<).  541.ai6.00 

8,115,069.74 


112,922,218.74 


Deficit 


$13,  569,  597.  45 

28.414,763.60 

12,5iih.  S24  GO 

27. 079,  177.  20 

8,115,069.74 


89. 777, 431. 99 


Showed  a  loss  of  about  $47,000,000 
iiadn't  been  for  the  deficit  of  nearly 


$90,000,000  whicb  the  Departiixent  says  it  suffered  in  the  hanriitng 
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of  newspapers,  ma^zlnes.  and  other  periodicals — the  figures  above 
are  the  Departments  own.  of  course — then  the  Postal  Service  last 
year  would  have  shown  a  handsome  profit. 

The  accuracy  erf  the  flgtires  may  be  open  to  debate.  We  can't 
understand,  for  Instance,  how  it  is  possible  to  compute  that  the 
cost  of  free  delivery  inside  the  county  of  publication— the  particu- 
lar boon  of  smaU-town  dallies  and  weeklies — was  exactly  $8,115.- 
069.74.     Rural  mail  carriers  have  to  make  their  rounds  anyway. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  Department  has  a  depend- 
able formula  for  assessing  the  costs  of  its  various  servioes.  And 
whatever  formula  was  used  to  require  a  3-cent  stamp  for  a  flrst- 
class  letter,  a  6-cent  stamp  for  an  air-mall  letter,  and  the  graduated 
charge  for  parcel-post  mailings — for  the  purpose  of  making  each 
of  those  services  self-supporting — ehovUd  be  applied  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  the  same  purf>o&e. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  organization,  of  which  we  are  a  member,  want  no  free 
ride  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  We  are  wiUlng  to  pay  the  costs  of 
distributing  our  newspapers.  And  we  should  like  to  see  other 
newspapers  and  magazines  Join  In  asking  for  abolition  of  this  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  Those  who  refuse  need  not  be  surprised  If  their 
editorial  utterances  against  the  Government's  other  borrow-and- 
spend  gratuities  fail  to  convince. 
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The  New  Deal  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thttrsday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  19), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  TORK.  APRIL  19. 

1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoxo  an  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mkad)  at  the  Iimcheon  of  the  National  Democratic 
Council  at  the  Cosmos  Club.  Wa«hlnfton,  D,  C„  April  19, 

There  bdnc  no  obiectton,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  tUeon,  as  foflonv; 

Wb«n  Prtmttnt  KoomiwK  mmtrntd  tUlM  prmmt  pemMon,  hiwM 
tion*  tbroufboiit  tho  counirf  won  so  dintrMMHf  ••  to  te  wittiout' 
proo§aom  in  Mtho  nmuwy  ot  tlM  lUpubtlc. 

teonomie  and  bttftnaw  proume*  wort  in  *  *Ut«  •pprooehtnt 
cwiwPlfN  eotiMpm.  Our  ftnaoeUl  9y9trm.  viCb  tmndredM  of  bank 
efoffne*  occurring  6»ttj.  wa«  in  •  cuu  of  proatration.  Deflation 
had  reduced  the  national  Income  by  more  than  60  pereent.  Tba 
aourccfi  of  Federal  revenue  were  drifd  up.  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture were  Impoverlehed  to  a  point  approaching  bankruptcy.  America 
was  CO  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  ruin  that  despair  waa 
written  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  while  terror  gripped  their  hearts. 
That  was  the  break-down  of  an  old  pohtical  order;  that  proved 
the  futility  of  the  forces  of  reaction. 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress,  with  extraordinary  speed 
and  effective  decision,  invoked  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, expeditiously  Instituting  one  drastic  Innovation  and  reform 
after  another,  until  finally  the  situation  was  brought  under  control, 
and  hope  and  confidence  displaced  terror  in  public  thought.  That 
was  In  1933. 

The  plans  and  policies.  Invoked  by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  CJongress,  to  save  the  country  from  Inevitable  collapse,  to 
advance  the  public  welfare,  to  establish  order,  and  promote  na- 
tional prosperity  are  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the  New  Deal. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  record.  We  know  the  reason  for 
Its  origin.  Its  accomplishments  thus  far  have  resulted  In  its  re- 
ceiving widespread  public  approval.  The  people  generally  under- 
stand and  approve  the  New  £>eal  recovery  program;  they  realize 
that  Its  operation,  sympathetically  administered,  is  Intended  to 
promote  social  Jtistice,  greater  equity  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
and  to  enhance  national  prosperity  by  observing  the  principle  of 
balance  in  social  and  economic  relations. 

There  is  no  mystery  t)ehlnd  the  reason,  the  source,  or  origin  of 
the  New  Deal.  It  is  not  the  handiwork  of  a  President,  a  Cabinet, 
or  a  Congress.  The  compelling  cause  that  made  Its  creation 
Inevitable  as  a  matter  of  social  and  national  seU-preservation  can 
be  traced  to  the  complete  break-down  of  the  previous  Republican 
administration. 

Let  me  declare,  as  emphatically  as  I  may,  that  the  advent  and 
institution  of  Uvi  Nev  Deal,  through  the  broader  function  of  the 


Government  to  make  tt  operative,  is  not  aolely  due  to  the  plan- 
ning ol  President  Roosevelt  or  the  Congreae;  it  came  because  there 
wat^   no   other    way. 

In  the  light  of  America's  progress  In  productive  efBclency  and 
social  interdependence,  it  was  necesKuy  to  protect  otir  country 
from  disasters  utxspcakable.  It  emanated  from  the  hearU  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  America  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  represented  by  every  unemployed  worker.  Impov- 
erished farmer,  and  bankrupt  buslnessnutn  in  the  country. 

There  was  no  other  way.  and  ttecause  there  was  and  Is  no  other 
way,  our  critics,  after  they  derisively  call  the  roll  at  our  recovery 
enactments,  are  intellectually  bankrupt  In  ad^•anclng  or  proposing 
any  substitute  or  alternative  plan  to  enhance  or  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  c^poslUon.  leveling  as  tt  has  a  "pop- 
gun" attack  on  the  recovery  program,  is  to  causo  confusion  of 
thought  through  the  partisan  barrage  of  accusatlona.  In  the  vain 
hope  that  the  people  will  be  confused. 

The  New  Deal  recovery  program  has  proved  Itself.  Its  multiplied 
activities  coordinate  Into  one  broad  economic  and  social  plan  that 
maintains  Intact  the  Integrity  of  American  Ideals  and  Institutions, 
and  responds  to  the  character  and  the  needs  of  our  petiple. 

In  the  light  of  our  Nation's  history,  political,  social,  atxl  eco- 
nomic, the  New  Deal  program  is  working  in  harmony  with  otir 
natural  development.  It  follows  the  course  that  progress  must 
take     Unless  It  Is  sabotaged.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  great  success. 

Every  permanent  New  Deal  agency  has  iong  since  won  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  right  to  become  pernui- 
nent  fixtures  In  our  national  set-up.  Call  the  roU  of  the  New  Deal 
agencies  and  you  will  find  their  objectives  are  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disaster  of  1928.  to  protect  the  people's  wealth,  to  con- 
serve their  natural  resources,  and  to  provide  for  a  greater  degree  oi 
economic  security. 

Through  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  an  answer  to  machine 
productivity  Is  found  Through  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Act  an  answer  to  productive  efOciency  on  the  farm  it  being  worked 
out.  Through  i>ensions  and  retirement  systems  an  answer  for  our 
older  worker's  problems  will  be  developed. 

The  enactment  of  the  Tansportatlon  Act.  the  creation  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Wagner  labor  law. 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  and  every  other  governmental  estab- 
lishment were  prompted  by  a  purpose  to  protect  producers  and 
workers  from  economic  disorganization  that  overproduction  brings. 

They  diffuse  the  benefits  of  technocratic  advances.  They  give  ua 
t>etter  economic  balance. 

There  exists  but  one  choice  between  the  New  Deal  recovery 
program,  which  was  inevitable  as  a  matter  of  dorifU  snd  national 
self-preservation,  and  the  futile  pollrlea  of  the  National  Republican 
Party,  That  choice  in  to  stand  by  the  New  Deal;  to  give  tta 
•weeping  program  the  mjpport  Its  MioceM,  already  attained  under 
trying  clrctim«tancrs,  crnimand*. 

Thm  la  no  choice  tortw«i^7i  thf  phttomiphj  of  tmr  DtmoerwUt 
Ofrvrnmrnt  and  th^"  violent  or  despotic  typr*  and  trfsMas  •iejjNdi 
atoroad.  Tbatr  leadership  might  W  mm*  HV<>^rtiv«  for  tfw  tiMS 
^f^ym  *tt**f  tffrmtamt  are  u-mpffnay,  tnttrntUtrf,  mn4  will  mms 

pt^t1llt^t^ot$t  Mi 


wwto  tho  pa«wlf>«  ot  ttto  diet*««r*,     Oktr  l«w» 
ottotMctor,    Tlw^rs  ttrti  ttto  ottoto  ot  s 

WhU«  irtpu-ne*  im*  i»Hin  dona  to  dom'tcrtuy  in  tho  iMPt 
or  yoiam.  w*  can  diamiita  tti«  HiniMtit  that  tlM 
sstsfciHlml  mtmmd  art!  Ia«ting  or  ctMMirHif. 

Our  sfMoM  has  cuxid  Um  te«t  for  IfO  faars.  tfrorj  erUttm  has 
broucfct  fiyrih  susesasTttl  Issd^^rahip.  bacatise  of  tba  lotcUlgieoco 
and  the  patrioClaM  of  our  paople. 

Man  ha«  tried  all  types.  iXmocracy  beat  Ats  IHa  nature,  and 
In  more  normal  times,  if  be  abould  wander  away,  be  will  coma 
back  to  it  again. 

Now,  locking  backward  for  the  moment:  We  have  [fltigged  tbs 
leaks,  eliminated  the  evils  that  led  to  the  crash  of  the  ill-fated 
Hoover  administration.  We  have  adopted  a  conservation  program 
that  will  stop  the  destruction  of  oxu  resources  and  preserve  the 
soil  for  the  generations  to  come. 

We  have  expanded  the  principles  of  democracy  by  giving  labor 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  under  democratic  fcn-mula.  W« 
have  laid  the  mud  sills,  deep  in  our  soil,  of  a  vast  aocial-aeciuity 
program,  which  will  expand  and  develop  until  It  will  care  for  the 
widow  and  orphan,  the  blind  and  disabled,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  aged  throughout  the  Nation. 

And  now.  looking  ahead  at  this  point,  we  can  see  the  completion 
of  the  reform  program  and  with  it  a  more  permanent  prosperity, 
a  better  economic  order.  When  the  legislation,  rcsultmg  from 
the  monopoly  Inquiry,  becomes  a  reality — when  International 
order  takes  the  place  of  international  chaos — we  may  expect  to 
enjoy  improved  trade  and  conunerce  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
VSThen  stability  of  the  currency  of  the  nations  of  the  world  ap- 
proaches normalcy,  our  prosperity  will  be  heightened.  DomeaUc 
conditions,  under  tbe  recovery  program,  are  bound  to  Improve  In 
response  to  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  tl^  powerful  leader- 
ship for  peace,  asserted  by  President  Roosevelt,  must — at  least  ve 
hope — grow  better  day  by  day. 

At  any  rate,  when  this  troubled  world  ha.<«i  reeofswd  from  the 
hysteria  which  grips  it  today,  and  intemationat  relations  are 
normal  again.  America's  New  Deal  recovery  program  will  prove  its 
effectiveness  in  establishing  a  better  eoonamlc  *^*nT^T  and  a  mora 
enduring  prosperity.  > 
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To  change  political  theories  at  this  time,  to  turn  back  now.  to 
embrace  the  old  order  again  would  be  fatal  to  our  political  and 
economic  well-beinR.  To  advance  on  all  fronts,  to  perfect  the 
agencies  already  established,  to  amend  the  statutes  when  Im- 
provement will  result  will  lead  us  onward  and  upward  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  of  a  new  day.  It  will  enable  us.  by  the  ix)werful 
force  of  good  example,  to  win  a  world  back  lo  the  ideals  of 
democratic  government. 


Jefferson  and  Monroe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  19), 

1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.     GUY    M.     GILLETTE,     OP     IOWA, 

APRIL    19.   1939 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  last  night  there  was  broad- 
en over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  an  address  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gillette],  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Virginia  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  the  meeting  being  in  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President  Jefferson  and 
President  Monroe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  a  Joint  celebration  of  the 
birthdays  of  Jefferson  (April  13)  and  Monroe  (April  28),  for 
throughout  their  public  careers  their  lives  were  closely  Inter- 
twined. 

Jefferson,  a  young  man  of  33,  gave  to  his  country  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  the  same  year  1776  Monroe,  a  youth 
^-  of  18.  laid  aside  his  studies  at  William  and  Mary,  Joined  the 
^any  of  Independence  and  fought  in  every  important  battle  from 
^ — 'White  Plains  to  Monmouth,  freely  shedding  his  blood  at  Trenton. 

Then  he  studied  law  under  Jefferson,  who  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  an  intimate  lifelong  friendship  developed. 

Jefferson's  second  greatest  contribution  to  his  Nation  was  prob- 
ably the  Louisiana  Purchase.  To  assure  its  success  he  appointed 
iklonroe  Envoy  Extraordinary,  who  Joined  Ambassador  Livingston 
at  Paris,  and  they  successfully  negotiated  the  purchase  with 
Napoleon. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  Jefferson  recommended  Madi- 
son as  his  successor.  Madison  selected  Monroe  as  his  Secretary  of 
State.  The  War  of  1812  went  badly  until  Madison  appointed 
Monroe  Secretary  of  War  as  well  as  Secretary  of  State.  Then  the 
tide  of  battle  turned,  concluding  In  Andrew  Jackson's  great  victory 
at  New  Orleans. 

Jefferson,  the  lifelong  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  endorsed 
Monroe  for  the  Presidencj*  in  1816.  His  term  of  office  was  one  of 
great  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  Nation.  He  had  the  unique 
distinction  at  his  second  election  of  securing  every  electoral  vote 
but  one. 

So  we  see  that  the  two  great  Virginians  whom  we  honor  this 
evening  were  very  closely  alined  In  their  public  lives. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  mother  States,  has  contributed  among  her 
great  sons  and  daughters  some  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  our 
national  history.  We  find  Virginians  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  and  they  make  splendid  citizens  wherever  they  go.  Speak- 
ing of  Virginians,  upon  this  very  pleasant  occasion  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  told  me  by  the  genial  president  of  this  society.  Col. 
Edwin  A,  Halsey.  He  said  it  is  gene.'ally  known  that  Virginians 
are  proud  of  their  association  with  the  Old  Dominion,  and  told 
of  a  little  boy  who,  on  a  social  occasion,  was  asking  each  of  the 
guests  where  they  were  bom.  While  the  little  boy  proceeded 
with  this  questioning,  his  father  heard  him  and  said,  "Son,  you 
must  not  ask  people  where  they  were  bom  because  it  is  not  polite. 
Don't  you  know  that  if  they  were  bom  in  Virginia  they  will  tell 
you.  and  if  they  were  not,  why  embarrass  them?" 

We.  in  the  Middle  West,  and  my  own  State  of  Iowa.  laui^h  with 
you  because  we  feel  the  same  way  about  our  heritage  and  the 
prestige  of  our  own  good  State. 

I  shall  address  myself  this  evening  principally  to  the  career  of 
President   James  Moiu-oe. 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James  Monroe, 
we  instmctlvely  turn  to  that  event  which,  time  has  demonstrated. 
Is  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  Presidency.  In  two  brief 
sentences,  of  less  than  a  dozen  lines,  in  our  fifth  Presidents  an- 
nual message  of  December  1823.  lies  the  heart  of  a  political  doc- 
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trine  which  the  brilliant 
terized   "the   declaration   of 
World." 

In    clear,    concise   words. 
United  States  with  respect 
of  this  continent,  and  his 
epitome  of  the  principles  of 
ment  of  the  American  States 
It  was  when  it  was  written 
have  only  served   to  strengthi 
cance  are  strikingly  obviotis, 
day  conditions.    I  quote: 

"The  occasion  has  been 
clple  in  which  the  rights  am 
Involved,   that    the    American 
pendent   condition   which 
henceforth   not  to  be 
tion  by  any  European  powers 

"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to 
existing  between  the  United 
powers)   to  declare  that  we 
part  to  extend  their  system 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and 

That  is  the  Monroe  Doctrin 
man.  refers  to  as  "a  polltica 
fundamental  law,  and  bears 
foreign  courts  as  well  as  in 

Although  Monroe  and  his 
as  well  as  Jefferson.  Madison 
suited,  recognized  the  importajn 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  it  is 
advisers  at  the  moment 
nunclamento  would   have 
world.     Jefferson,  perhaps 
hended  the  full  import  of  the 
plying  to  President  Monroe. 
Cabinet,  after  Prime  Minister 
American  Minister  in  London 
erate  with  England  in  prcv 
SpanLsh-American  colonies, 
than  that  employed  in  the 

"The  question  presented  b; 
the  most  momentous  which 
plation  since  that  of 
sets  our  compass  and   point 
through  the  ocean  of  time 
embark  on  it  under 
fundamental  maxim  should 
broils  of  Europe.     Our  second, 
with  els-Atlantic  affairs 

"America.  North  and  South 
those  of  Europe  and  peculiarly 
a  system  of  her   own   s^ 
While   the   last   is  laboring  tc 
our  endeavor  should   surely 
freedom." 

Three  years  before   his 
had  envisioned  such  a  policy 
of  it  is  found  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  the 
policy    totally    independent 
Europe."  and  added: 

"The  day  is  not  distant  wh^ 
of  partition  through  the  ocear 
on  the  hither  side  of  which 
nor  an  American  on  the  oth 
eternal  wars  of  Europe  the  1 
shall  lie  down  together  in 

"The  farseeing  significance 
tible  to  no  one  else,  was  at 
says   the   late  Senator   Henry 
Senate,  April  14,  1826,  Daniel 

"I  look  on  the  Monroe 
bright  page   in  our   history. 
tear  it  out:  nor  shall  It  be 
It  did  honor  to  the  sagacity 
diminish    that    honor.     It 
patriotism  of  the   people, 
mildew,  nor  will  I  put  that 

The  rugged  American  cone 
where  more  tersely  or  bettei 
Clark,  when  he  referred  to  i 
tribution  to  the  code  of 
preserver  of  the  Western 

One  of  the  finest  tributes 
perhaps  the  one  that  more 
work,  is  that  of  Dr.  Alderman 
of  Virginia: 

"His  strength  lay  in  a  spotli 
and  a  pure  and  complete 
mental  virtues  and  thrdugh  t 
gress  on  December  2.  1823,  ol 
preserve  forever  "America  for 
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Mtnroe   enunciated   the   policy   of   the 

foreign   interference   in   the   affairs 

ai^ouncement  is  now  regarded  an  an 

is  country  concerning  the  develop- 

This  doctrine  is  as  vital  today  as 

16  years  ago,  and  the  passing  years 

n   it.     Its   added  power   and   slgnlfl- 

we  read  it  In  the  light  of  present- 


juqged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  prln- 

Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
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have  assumed   and   maintain,   are 
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c  indor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 

States  and  those  powers   (European 

s;  Lould  consider  any  attempt  on  their 

1  3  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 

safety." 

which  its  author's  biographer,  Gil- 
dictum,  which  is  still  regarded  as 
with   it   the   stamp  of   authority   In 
ddmestlc  councils." 

S<  cretary  of  State,  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
Calhoun,  and  others  whom  he  con- 
ce  and  necessity  of  such  a  policy  at 
doubtful  if  either  Mr.  Monroe  or  his 
the  lasting  effect  which  his  pro- 
the   future   of   America   and   the 
w^^h  clearer  vision  than  any,  compre- 
proposed  declaration  of  policy.     Re- 
had  consulted  him,  as  well  as  the 
Canning  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush, 
that  the  United  States  should  coop- 
ng  European  Interference  with  the 
Jefferson,  m  language  even  stronger 
Monroe  Doctrine,  said: 

the  letters  you  have  sent  to  me  Is 

as  ever  been  offered  to  my  contem- 

That  made  us  a  nation;   this 

the   course   which   we   are  to  steer 

qpening  on  us.     And  never  could  we 

more  auspicious.    Our  first  and 

never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 

never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 


has  a  set  of  Interests  distinct  from 
her  own.  She  should,  therefore,  have 
:«   and   apart   from   that   of   Europe. 

become  the  domicile  of  despotism, 
»e   to   make   otir   hemisphere   that   of 


spondence  with   Monroe,   Jefferson 

the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  germ 

lam  Short.  August  4,  1820,  in  which 

ance  of  "an  American  system  of 
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which  separates  the  two  hemispheres 

o  European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard, 

and  when  during  the  rage  of  the 

1 3n  and  the  lamb  within  our  regions 
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of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  percep- 
clearly  seen  by  Daniel  Webster." 
CatKJt   Lodge.     In   a   speech   in   the 
Webster  said: 
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of  December  1823  as  forming  a 
I  win  neither  help   to  erase   It  nor 
any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted, 
of  the  Government,  and  I  will  not 
vated    the    hopes    and    gratified    the 
these  hopes  I  will   not   bring  a 
ified  patriotism  to  shame." 
ptlon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no- 
expressed  than  by  the  late  Champ 
as  "America's  most  important  con- 
international  law,"  and  "the  political  life 
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qearly  reflects  his  true  character  and 

formerly  president  of  the  University 


ss  character,  a  robust  common  sense, 

pat|iotism.     By  the  exercise  of  these  ele- 

enunclation  In  his  message  to  Con- 

the  purpose  of  the  young  Nation  to 

Americans"  and  to  consider  any  at- 
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tempt  on  the  part  of  European  natkms  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
Monroe  enrolled  hlmaelf  among  the  great  never-to-be-forgotten 
Presidents  of  the  United  States." 

Jefferson.  In  his  forceful  appraisal  of  his  protege  and  xinderstudy 
tn  law,  says  of  Monroe: 

1  clearly  think  with  you  on  the  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace 
|reat  views  of  action.  The  decision  of  his  character,  his  enterprise, 
firmness,  indtffltry,  and  unceasing  vigilance  would.  I  lielleve.  secure. 
■8  I  am  sure  they  would  merit,  the  public  confidence  SAd  give  us 
•11  the  success  which  our  means  can  accomplish" 

So  much  lor  the  man  with  whose  name  is  llnkrd  forever  a  great 
principle  of  government  and  rule  of  conduct  which  has  not  only  t>een 
accepted  by  the  Americas  but  by  other  nations  of  the  earth  undei 
one  interpretation  or  another. 

Primarily  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  easentlally  American,  and.  as 
Dr.  Alderman  has  bo  well  said.  It  preseivca  "America  for  Americans." 
We  are  determined  always  to  keep  tt  tnrlolate  for  America  axul 
Americans. 

In  this  latidaMe  resolve,  however,  we  need  not  place  too  local  a 
meaning  or  application  upon  the  doctrine.  While  safe  and  secure 
In  Its  enjoyment,  ourselres.  Is  It  not  in  the  nature  of  Americans 
to  hope  to  extend  similar  blessings  to  other  peoples  less  fortunate 
who  would  emtilate  our  example?  Surely,  if  this  great  code  of 
Intematlonal  ethics  could  be  extended  to  other  portions  of  the 
world,  serving  as  a  powerful  deterrent  of  war  and  a  vital  moral 
for^e  toward  preserving  peace  and  security  among  nations,  we.  ss  a 
people,  should  wish  that  everything  humanly  possible  be  done  to 
■peed  that  benign  result. 

Today  history  Is  repeating  Itself.  President  Roosevelt  Is  reiterat- 
ing the  prlncli^es  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and.  observing  the  grave 
threat  to  the  democracies  of  Europe  and  the  ruthless  Invasion  o* 
helpless  small  nations,  as  America's  constitutional  spokesman  In 
foreign  affairs  he  is  warning  aggressor  nations  against  any  violation 
of  the  peace  and  security  at  the  Americas.  He  has  said.  In  his 
recent  Pan  American  address: 

"The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate  today  has  no  quality  at 
weakness  In  it.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  It  and  defend  It  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  strength,  matching  force  to  force.  If  any 
attempt  is  made  to  subvert  our  institutions  or  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  one  at  our  group." 

And  In  his  earlier  statement.  Issued  after  the  violation  ot 
Albania,  the  President  went  further,  and  said: 

"The  forceable  and  violent  Invasion  of  Albania  is  unquestionably 
an  additional  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tt  would  be  shortsighted  not  to  take  notice  of  this  ftirther 
development.  Any  threat  to  world  peace  seriously  concerns  all 
nations  and  violates  the  will  of  all  peoples  In  the  world  that  their 
governments  shall  lead  them  not  toward  war  but  along  paths  of 
peace." 

Secretary  HuU  has  said: 

"The  American  republics  have  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
expressed  their  determination  to  assure  peace  on  this  conti- 
nent.    •     •     • 

"The  devotion  of  this  hemisphere  is  to  an  organization  grounded 
on  Juridical  equality  of  all  nations,  on  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  each,  and  on  imderstanding  so  complete  that  every  question 
can  be  dealt  with  bj  reason  and  peaceful  discussion." 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  been  very  careful  to  confine  their  demands  to  the 
rights  of  the  Americas  In  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  that  the 
President  has  made  it  equally  clear  that  his  role  In  European 
affairs  Is  that  of  Intermediary.  In  restating  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  at  this  time,  therefore,  they  have  put  America  on 
record  not  as  seeking  war  but  as  very  earnestly  desiring  peace. 

Time  will  not  here  permit  a  review  of  the  often  recurring  In- 
stances, through  more  than  a  century  since  its  adoption,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  Invoked  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  this  hemisphere.  Known  as  the  unwritten  con- 
•tltutlon.  wtthovrt  legislative  sanction,  by  Its  sheer  moral  farce 
It  has  gained  the  recognition  and  respect  not  only  of  govern- 
ments on  this  continent  but  of  those  tn  Europe  who  have  any 
regard  for  a  code  of  national  honor  and  Jtistlce.  Although  Monroe 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  his  country,  the  outstanding 
contribution,  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  of  the  world,  was  the  Monroe  Etoctrtne.  It  be- 
longs in  the  same  category  as  the  Washington  Farewell  Address 
and  those  great  charters  of  liberty,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of  whose  authors  ts  found 
also  In  the  Doctrine.  During  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  national 
existence,  these  great  guaranties  have  proven  beacons  to  guide 
America's  ship  of  state  away  from  the  shoals  on  the  sea  of  Inter- 
national and  domestic  complications.  In  every  crisis  affecting 
our  foreign  relations  on  this  continent,  when  darkening  shadows 
overcast  the  Nation,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  broken  as  a  great 
light  on  our  pathway  to  p)eace  and  security.  In  tbe  present  inter- 
national crises,  let  us  hope  that  the  Doctrine  may  again  stand 
ts  In  good  stead. 

Long  live  the  Monroe  Doclalne  and  long  live  the  mfemory  of  the 
Ereat  Virginian,  its  author. 
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Snffra^  in  the  South 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  20  (legislalivc  day  of  Wednesday,  April  19). 

1939 


ARTICLE  BT  BARRT  BINGHAM 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  iHibU&hed  In  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  on  Sunday.  April  9.  1939.  by  Barry 
Bingham,  enUUed  "Do  All  Americans  Have  the  Right  to 
Vote?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows:  j 

(Prom   the   Louisville   Courier -Journal   of   April  9.   1939) 
Do  All  Aiuucans  Havi  tkx  Right  to  Von? — Not  im  Bicht  Souts- 

ERN    STATK3.    WKXRE    POLL    TaxES    STILL    LtMIT    SurTmACB— Neaslt 

Twice  as  Manx  Kkntuciuans  as  Tennxsskams  Voth)  in  the  1936 

Election 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Is  the  United  States  a  free  country,  where  every  man  and 
woman  enjojrs  the  right  to  vote?  II  you  were  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  any  100  American  citizens  of  the  upper  Income  brackets. 
P9  would  probably  answer  •"yes."  Our  Constttutlon.  as  amended 
by  succeeding  generations  of  Americans,  guarantees  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all.  and  provides  that  this  right  "shaU  not  t>e  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  or  "on  account 
cf  sex." 

Tet  there  are  millions  of  people  In  America  today  who  are  not 
enjojrlng  the  right  to  vote.  Many  of  thera  are  Negroes,  but  far 
more  than  a  majority  of  them  are  white.  They  live  in  eight 
States,  all  in  the  South.  The  States  are  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Those  States  have  a  voting  prapulstlon  of  11,606.048  people  over 
21.  but  in  1936.  a  presidential  year,  only  2jr79.473  of  those  people 
voted.  In  other  words,  less  than  one  qualified  voter  In  four  cast 
a  ballot  in  those  eight  Southern  States,  while  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  72  percent,  or  almost  three  out  of  four,  of  the 
adult  population  voted.  What  alls  those  Southern  States?  Have 
their  people  lost  Interest  In   a  democratic   form  of   government? 

poll  tax  18   Hxao  tax 

That  is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  can  be  summed  up  ve:7 
largely  in  two  words.  poU  tax.  What  is  a  poll  tax.  that  it  can  ha7e 
the  power  to  bar  three  people  out  of  four  from  eserctslng  their 
rights  as  cltlaene  to  cast  a  ballot? 

Tbe  phrase  poll  tax  means  simply  bead  tax.  In  early  England, 
down  through  Shakespeare's  day.  the  word  "poll"  was  used  in  com- 
mon parlance  to  mean  "bead,"  and  a  jsoll  tax  was  therefore  a  tax 
on  every  head  or  every  person,  without  regard  to  property  or  ability 
to  pay.  It  Is  a  direct  tax  that  every  person  is  expected  to  pay 
Simply  for  the  right  of  being  aUve. 

The  poU  tax  has  alwa3rB  been  bated  t>ecau8e  tt  falls  heavily  on 
the  poor  man  and  lightly  on  the  rich.  Its  history  U  a  long  and 
turbulent  one.  Back  in  the  days  of  the  Rcnoan  emperors,  the  ux 
was  levlod  on  conquered  peoples,  and  was  commonly  known  In  the 
days  before  Christ  as  a  "badge  of  servility"  or  a  "mark  of  slavery." 
It  was  a  head  tax.  Imposed  by  Caesar  Augustus,  that  Joseph  wrat 
up  into  Bethlehem  to  pay  on  behalf  or  himself  and  of  "Mary,  hts 
espoused  wife."  as  St.  Luke  relates,  when  the  town  was  so  filled 
with  those  who  came  to  pay  the  levy  that  Mary  had  need  to  bear 
her  child  In  a  manger.  Even  In  Biblical  times  the  tax  was  often 
levied  on  oppressed  nations,  and  always  it  reaped  a  whirlwind  of 
resentment.  Tbe  poll  tax  evtabUsfaed  in  England  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  peasants  rebelling  led  by  Wat  T>ler  t)ie  following  year. 
Again,  tmder  Charles  n.  the  device  was  used  to  raise  money  lor  tbe 
expense  of  foreign  wars  and  native  mtstrcases,  and  as  always  the 
public  turned  angry  and  rebellious.  In  1088  the  poll  tax  wai 
thrown  out  forever  In  England,  but  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tbe  tax  was  clapped  on  the  American  colonists  by  their  EnglLsh 
masters  In  the  days  before  our  own  revolution. 


DABTMOtrru  stusents  had  a  sucxot 


I 


The  traditional  resistance  to  the  poll  tax  took  an  amusing  modem 
form  not  many  years  ago  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  when  the  town^>eopl* 
decided  to  levy  such  a  tax  on  the  students  at  Dartmoutb  College. 
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The  studentii.  according  to  the  Reader's  Digest,  "retaliated  by  at- 
tending the  annual  town  meeting  where,  greatly  outnumbering  the 
townsfolk,  they  paj>sed  a  law  requiring  that  Hanover  build  a  town 
hall  1  Inch  square  and  a  mile  high,  also  a  sidewalk  with  a  canopy 
over  it  to  Colby  Junior  College,  a  girls"  school  40  miles  away."  The 
following  year  they  devised  even  more  desirable  projects  for  the 
startled  township.  ••They  put  through  a  law  calling  for  a  subway 
to  Smith,  a  mere  110  miles  away,  and  an  eight-lane  concrete  high- 
way to  Skldmore."  thus  assuring  access  to  every  group  of  girl 
rtudpnts  in  that  part  of  New  England.  "In  desperation  the  town 
of  Hanover  beg':;ed  the  State  legislature  to  annul  these  laws.  The 
students  thereafter  went  untaxed. •' 

Despite  its  shady  history  the  poll  tax  hangs  on  today  In  34  of 
otir  American  States,  but  it  is  slight  In  amount  and  very  sketchlly 
collected  in  most  of  those  States.  Only  in  eight  States,  all  in  the 
South.  Is  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  made  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ing, and  there  lies  the  core  of  viciousness  that  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing another  Wat  Tyler  among  the  submerged  classes  of  our 
region. 

The  laws  requiring  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  stem  from  the  1890's  and  the  early  1900's.  They  were  all 
established  in  States  which  had  a  considerable  Negro  piopulation. 
and  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  desire  of  the  whites 
to  protect  themselves  from  political  dominance  by  Negroes  gave 
rise  to  the  whole  movem<?nt.  By  a  clever  device,  poll-tax  revenues 
were  frequently  dedicated  to  school  funds,  thereby  giving  the 
legislation  a  double-barreled  appeal.  A  certain  gentleman  In 
Tallapoosa  County  displayed  conimendable  frankness  in  advocating 
the  poll  tax  in  Alabama  In  1907.  "What  we  would  like  to  do  In 
this  country."  he  averred,  "more  than  any  two  other  things,  woxild 
be  to  disfranchise  the  darkies  and  to  educate  white  children." 

KENTL'CKT    STEERED    CLEAR 

That  was  a  popular  rallying  cry,  and  the  poll  tax  as  a  requisite 
to  voting  fastened  Itself  on  Alabama  and  nearly  every  other  South- 
em  State.  (I  am  glad  to  say  that  Kentucky  steered  clear  of  this 
Issue.)  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  this  apparent 
effort  to  protect  white  supremacy  against  the  Negro  who  had  the 
auclaclty  to  vote  did  not  occtir  until  three  decades  after  the  War 
bttween  the  States,  and  long  after  the  worst  days  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. The  nineties,  on  the  other  hand,  were  marked  by  the  rise 
of  the  Populist  movejnent,  that  curiously  American  form  of  radi- 
calism that  once  loomed  rather  large  on  our  political  horizon. 
In  1892,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Populist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent carried  five  States  and  gave  the  Democratic  Party  a  run  for 
Its  life  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  William  Jennings  Bryan  also 
emerged  in  that  era  as  a  leader  of  the  underprivileged  classes. 
I5n"t  It  possible  that  certain  members  of  the  entrenched  ruling 
class  In  the  South  became  apprehen.slve  of  the  growth  of  a  people's 
party  In  the  South,  which  might  unite  the  Interests  of  the  poor 
whites  and  the  Negroes?  Wa.sn't  It  a  fear  of  ••radicalism*'  among 
the  sharecropiaers  and  lower  class  whites  that  may  have  been  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  poll-tax  legislation  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  riding  into  Troy  ui  the  wooden  horse  of  protection  for 
white  supremacy? 

At  any  rate,  the  results  of  poll-tax  suffrage  In  Southern  States 
have  been  no  more  disastrous  to  Negroes  than  to  whites  on  the 
lower  economic  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  64  percent 
of  the  white  adult  voters  have  been  disfranchised  In  the  poll- 
tax  Slates,  and  in  every  one  of  those  States  more  whites  than 
Negroes  are  barred  from  the  ballot  box  bv  the  tax.  Let  me  give 
you  the  figures  for  the  percentage  of  adult  citizens  who  voted  In 
each  of  the  poll-tax-suffrage  States  In  1936.  the  year  of  a  Presi- 
dential election:  Alabama.  20  4  pcrcont;  Arkansas.  18.5:  Florida. 
37.8:  Georgia.  19.6;  Mississippi.  16.2:  South  Carolina,  14.1:  Tennes- 
see. 33.5;  Texas.  26.2;  and  Virginia.  25.7.  That  works  out  to  an 
average  of  24.1.  the  worst  voting  record  shown  anywhere  In  the 
world  under  even  a  pretense  of  a  democratic  system  of  suffrage. 
Even  in  Mexico,  twice  as  many  people  cast  their  ballots  as  the 
24  percent  who  vote  In  o\ir  poll-tax-ridden  group  of  States. 

ONE    I>OLL.\R    MEANS    SACRIFICE 

Hew  does  this  disfranchisement  of  voters  work  out  so  strikingly? 
The  amount  of  poll  tax  runs  from  81  to  $3  annually,  which  may 
not  seem  so  terribly  high,  but  can  anybody  expect  a  Southern 
tenant  farmer  to  spend  even  a  dollar  for  a  ballot  when  he  can't 
eat  that  ballot  or  wear  that  ballot  or  parch  his  dilapidated  cabin 
with  It?  Those  ara  people,  remember,  who  have  an  average  yearly 
Income  per  jjcrson  of  only  $73.  Even  one  dollar  out  of  that  sum 
means  a  mighty  big  sacrifice  for  anjrthing  as  unsubstantial  as 
suffrage. 

But  that  Isn't  half  the  storv.  Several  of  the  States  make 
payment  of  the  poll  tax  retroactive,  so  that  a  voter  can't  cast  his 
ballot  unless  he  has  paid  up  his  tax  for  several  years  back.  In 
Alabama,  that  retroactive  clause  is  so  stringent  that  it  Is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  required  to  pay  »36  before  he  can  cast  his  vote 
And  in  addition,  several  States  require  the  payment  of  the  tax 
months  in  advance  of  election  day.  and  only  the  most  wary  citi- 
zen is  likely  to  remember  to  pay  up  In  time  to  save  himself 
from  disfranchisement.  That  Is  only  one  of  a  welter  of  restric- 
tions that  serve  the  sole  purpose  of  confusing  and  confounding 
the  wotild-be  voter,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Arkansas  and  Vlr- 
^nla.  for  instance,  it  is  npt  untisual  for  a  citizen  to  require  the 
■ervices  of  an  attorney  ba(»«  he  can  assure  himself  of  a  vote. 
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population   of    those    States 
mother  of  Presidents  and  the 
26  percent  of   its  citizens   of 
markable    percentage    of    92.1 
year  in  West  Virginia,  where 


VOTE    DECLUrnJ 


We  have  seen  what  the  rejult  has  been  in  the  voting  record  of 
these  Southern  States.  Pron  i  1896  to  1916.  the  total  vote  of  the 
poll-tax  suffrage  States  actuiJly  declined  18  percent,  though  the 

JLncreased  50  percent.  Virginia,  the 
cradle  of  our  democracy,  polled  only 
voting  age  in  1936,  as  against  a  re- 
of  adult  citizens  voting  the  same 
no  poll-tax  barrier  exists.  Are  the 
people  of  Virginia  less  capatie  of  governing  themselves  than  the 
people  of  West  Virginia?  He  re  in  North  Carolina  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  waj  repealed  In  1920,  and  the  popular 
vote  Immediately  soared.  F  om  1916  to  1932.  the  vote  in  this 
State  actually  Increased  142  >ercent.  North  Carolina  sent  839,000 
p)eople  to  the  polls  In  1936  a(  ainst  a  mere  115.000  for  South  Caro- 
lina, which  has  poll-tax  sul  rage.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are 
almost  exactly  equal  In  po  ulatlon,  but  Kentucky  cast  911.000 
votes  In  1936  against  poll-ta  ed  Tennessee's  473.000.  Have  Amer- 
icans in  some  States  a  better  right  to  vote  than  Americans  in. 
Other  States? 

SOtTTH'S   VOXCfc   WOULD   BE   WHISPIX 


Another  serloxis  Indictment 
provides  for  corruption  of 
have  made  a  regxUar  practice 
for  their  henchmen  and  her< 
political  boss.     The  system 
chines  to  control  State  and 
perceived   this   type   of  dange  r 
marked  that  "the  Governmen . 
because  but  1  man  in  10  has 
ment.     The   sellers    of    govi 
their  price  clear.    It  has  been 
by  confining  the  right  of 
people;  but  it  would  be  more 
of  that  right  to  such  numbe^ 
of  corruption" 

From  the  standpoint  of 
running  a  strong  risk  in  llm  t 
1936  Democratic  convention 
the  number  of  delegates  from 
tions   should   be   based   solely 
cast   In   each    State   at    the 
adopted  for  the  1940  convent 
a  rational  argument  against  I 
with  poll-tax  suffrage  would 
the  merest  pawns  on  the 
poll-tax  suffrage  States  for 
less  than   10  percent  of  the 
alone  cast  3.293.000  Roosevelt 
the  total  of  the  eight  States 
basis  of  proportional  re 
little  more  th.-^n  a  whisper  in 
date  for  President,  though 

In  recent  years  a  fight  has 
States  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
lead  of  North  Carolina,  Loul ; 
Florida  in  1936.     Arkansas 
the  heavy  artillery  of 
at  repeal.     Every  daily  n 
fought  repeal.    The  old  bug 
School  teachers  were  enlistee 
threat   of   reduced   revenues 
lost  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  but 
would  have  derived  direct 
to  vote.     The  83.000  people 
srnted   only  about  4  percent 
they  were  enough  to  maintai|i 
privileged  group. 
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Still  more   recently    the 
Alabama.     In  Tennessee,  the 
Interested  citizens  succeeded 
ernor's  race  last  year  to  seek 
to  voting.     The  man  elected 
after  taking  cfflce.  but  when 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  It 
est  attempt  at  a  rescue  by 
which  operates  smoothly  In 
finds  poll-tax  suffrage  a  han^y 
relinquish. 

In  Alabama  an   attempt 
so  that  a  voter  would  need 
order  to  vote,  in  place  of  th< 
24  years  won.     In  Virginia 
collection  of  the   poll   tax   o 
that  may  stir  a  rebellion  and 

What  Is  the  basis  of  the 
Not  all  the  opposition  show 
arguments    most    frequently 
political   dominance   and   thi 
schools.     The  white  suprema(  y 
front-page   editorials  in   Ark4n 
but  statistics  from  States 


of  poll-tax  suffrage  Is  the  medium  it 

elections.     Political  machines  for  years 

of  buying  blocks  of  p>Gll-tax  receipts 

i«g  them  In  to  vote  the  will  of  the 

provides  an  excellent  method  for  ma- 

local  politics.     Thomas  Jefferson  plainly 

from   a   limited   franchise,   and   re- 

of  Great  Britain  has  been  corrupted 

right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 

er4mcnt.   therefore,    get    nine-tenths    of 

thought  that  corruption  Is  restrained 

suAage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the 

effectually  restrained  by  an  extension 

as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means 

pjirely  practical  politics,  the  South  Is 

ing  Its  vote  by  the  poll  tax.    At  the 

he  suggestion  was  put  forward  that 

each  State  at  future  national  convon- 

cii  the   size  of   the   E>emocratic   vote 

•revious   election.     If   that   system    is 

on.  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 

s  principle,  then  the  Southern  States 

suddenly  find  themselves  reduced  to 

pai^y  chessboard.     The  total  vote  of  the 

osevelt  in   1936  was  only  2.457. OOC,  or 

tt)tal  Roosevelt  vote.     New  York  State 

votes,  or  nearly  a  million  more  than 

the  poll-tax  suffrage  group.    On  the 

ion  the  South  s  voice  would  become 

the  selection  of  a  Democratic  candi- 

South  Is  almost  solidly  Democratic. 

been  made  by  some  of  the  Southern 

of  poll-tax  suffrage.     Following  the 

iana  discarded  the  tax  In   1934  and 

brought  the  issue  to  a  vote  in  1938.  but 

interests  was  trained  on  the  effort 

In  the  State,  with  one  exception. 

boo  of  Negro  dominance  was  raised. 

in  the  battle  against  repeal  by  the 

fcr   education.     The   repeal    mcamre 

of  course,  the  Arkansas  citizens  who 

from  repeal  had  no  opportunity 

ho  killed  the  repeal  measure  repre- 

of  the  population  of  Arkansas,  but 

the  political  dominance  of  a  small. 


FIl  HT   IN   TENNESSEE 

fi,  ;ht 


has  flared  up  In  Tennessee  and 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  other 
n  pledging  all  candidates  In  the  Gov- 
repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requisite 
jovernor  Cooper,  reiterated  his  pledge 
a  repeal  measure  was  introduced  in 

died  in  committee,  without  the  slight- 
he   Governor.     The   Crump  machine, 

Bfemphis  and  dominates  State  politics, 
device  which  It  does   not  care  to 
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ras  made  to  alter  the  poll-tax  law 

pay  only  3  years'  tax  In  arrears  In 

present  maxlmtun  of  24  years.     The 

effort   is   being   made   to   force   the 

every   citizen,   an   oblique    approach 

cause  repeal  of  the  tax. 

^ectlve  opposition  to  poll-tax  repeal? 

Itself  on  the  surface,  but  the  two 

employed   are    the    danger   of    Negro 

danger   of   loss   of   revenue   to   the 

argument  was  hammered  home  In 

sas   papers   during   the   repeal   fight, 

have  abandoned  poll-tax  stiSrage 
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prove   conclusively   that   Negro   voting   does   not   Increase   diapro- 

portlonately  after  repeal. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  traditional  "white  jMuty"  In  the 
Soath.  actually  made  gains  In  North  Carolina  after  repeal,  cutting 
down  the  Republican  vote  from  42.7  percent  in  1920  to  33.3  percent 
In  1936.  There  are  counties  in  North  Carolina  where  Negroes 
predominate,  yet  there  has  been  no  stiggestion  of  Negro  political 
control  In  those  counties  since  repeal.  With  only  one  Southern 
State  now  showing  as  much  as  50  percent  Negro  {xipulation,  and 
that  proportion  steadily  declining.  It  U  not  flattering  to  southern 
whites  to  suggest  that  Negroes  will  capture  pollUcal  dominance 
If  they  are  allowed  to  vote. 

TAX    NOT    IMPORTANT    SOITSCX    OF    mXVENTJX 

The  argument  that  revenues  will  be  dangerously  cut  toy  aboli- 
tion of  poll-tax  suffrage  Is  almost  equally  hollow.  In  the  first 
place,  such  States  as  North  Carolina  have  continued  to  draw 
revenue  from  poll  taxes  without  opposition  after  aevertng  the 
connection  between  jsayment  of  the  tax  and  the  right  to  vote, 
and  that  course  is  open  to  other  States.  In  the  second  place, 
poll-tax  revenues  provide  only  a  fitful  income  which  nowhere  plays 
an  Important  part  in  the  State's  financial  structure.  Alabama 
collects  as  little  as  0.67  percent  of  its  revenue  from  this  source, 
while  Virginia  hit  a  high  level  when  It  secured  1  86  percent  of  its 
revenues  from  the  poll  tax  in  1937.  It  would  seem  more  im- 
portant to  grant  all  cltisens  the  right  to  vote  than  to  insist  on 
the  preservation  of  a  minor  tax  sotirce  for  which  a  substitute 
could  be  found. 

The  real  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  poll-tax  suffrage,  however, 
lies  bene&Lh  the  surtace  of  most  printed  argument.  It  is  lodged 
In  the  conviction  of  a  small  group  of  southerners  on  the  upper 
rtings  of  the  economic  ladder  that  they  are  more  entitled  to  rule 
than  the  public  at  large.  These  people  often  have  the  sayings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  tenets  of  democracy  hot  in  their 
mouths,  yet  they  privately  fear  the  dangerous  experiment  of  a 
government  that  is  really  of.  by.  and  for  the  people.  They 
mistrtist  the  motives  of  the  man  m  the  street,  the  man  looking 
for  a  job,  the  man  working  another  nutn's  land.  They  cannot 
perstiade  themselves  that  these  men  are  created  equal  to  them- 
selves. Down  In  their  hearts  they  treasure  a  belief  in  Alexander 
Hamilton's  extraordinary  dictum  that  "the  public  is  a  great 
beast." 

rrw  otrrsTAWDtm:  MOf  chosen 

Now  an  argument  can  certainly  be  made  for  an  oligarchy  or  a 
plutocracy,  a  government  controlled  exclusively  by  a  small  class 
who  possess  property  and  position.  Such  a  limited  group  might 
tlieoretically  be  expected  to  select  the  most  useful  public  servants 
and  place  only  the  highest  type  of  citizen  in  office.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  In  the  past  40  years  has  given  cold  comfort  to 
such  a  theory.  The  States  with  poll-tax  suffrage  have  elected 
precious  few  men  of  outstanding  ability  to  public  office,  and  they 
have  placed  some  of  the  most  extreme  demagogues  the  country 
has  known  In  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  It  was  Louisiana  before 
poll-tax  repeal  that  perpetrated  Huey  Long  on  the  United  States 
Senate;  Mississippi's  poll-tax  suffrage  produced  "The  man"  BoBO, 
and  Alabama's  Tom  Heflln  came  up  by  the  same  route. 

The  ferment  of  social  unrest,  stlmtilated  by  a  harsh  restriction 
on  suffrage,  has  pushed  the  demagogues  up  through  the  thin  crust 
Of  the  voting  public.  The  fact  that  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
has  sent  as  little  as  6.1  percent  of  Its  population  to  the  polls  to 
vote  has  not  assured  the  election  of  men  of  the  highest  Ideals  of 
public  service.  The  politician  In  the  poll-tax  suffrage  States  makes 
on  the  average  just  as  cheap  a  campaign  and  plays  Just  as  shame- 
lessly on  Ignorance  and  prejudice  as  the  office-seeker  who  must 
woo  the  entire  citizenry  of  a  State  at  voting  time. 

"red  callus"   BOTS    UStrUL  SERVANTS 

In  addition,  the  system  of  poU-tax  suffrage  Is  a  direct  though  tm- 
avowed  flouting  of  the  democratic  process.  It  Is  too  easy  for  a  man 
who  owes  his  election  to  only  6  percent  of  the  people  of  his  State 
to  represent  the  interests  of  that  6  percent  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  94  percent.  Where  the  voting  class  Is  small  it  Is  naturally 
dominated  by  vested  interests,  whose  greatest  desire  Is  to  main- 
tain the  statvis  quo  and  assure  financial  profits. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  demagogues  the  South  has  produced  have 
succeeded  In  serving  as  agents  of  entrenched  wealth  while  posing 
as  the  plainest  and  homeliest  men  of  the  people.  Among  the  most 
useful  servants  that  selfish  Interests  In  the  South  have  enjoyed 
have  been  "red  gallus"  boys  from  the  poll-tax  States.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  States  with  poll-tax  suffrage  have  Isigged  be- 
hind all  others  in  social  legislation.  The  people  who  want  laws  to 
protect  labor,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  bottom  Income  group 
from  exploitation  are  seldom  the  people  who  can  pay  a  poll  tax. 

The  South  produced  great  leaders  in  the  early  days  of  our  his- 
tory, and  that  selfsame  stock  Is  still  In  our  Southern  States.  No- 
.  body  would  argue  that  poll-tax  suffrage  has  been  the  only  factor 
In  the  degeneration  of  southern  politics,  but  It  has  played  an  im- 
portant part.  It  was  southerners  who  first  dreamed  the  great  dream 
of  a  democracy  on  these  shores.  Shall  It  be  southerners  who  will 
deny  that  dream?  Would  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  philosophy  of 
lipomas  Jefferson,  who  said,  "Every  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  nilers  of  the  people  alone.  The  people  themselves, 
therefore,  are  its  only  safe  depositories.  The  infiuence  over  gov- 
ernment must  be  shared  by  all  the  people.  If  every  Individual 
which  composes  their  mass  participates  of  the  tiltimate  authority, 
the  government  will  be  safe." 

Are  we  southerners  prepared  to  support  a  democracy  on  that 
basis?  If  not.  let  us  at  least  be  honest  and  admit  that  we  ha-vw 
abandoned  otir  fatth  In  JeHeramlan  demorracy. 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  20. 1939 


AR-nCLE    FBOM    NEWPORT    NSWS     (VA.)     DAILY 

APRIL  16.   1038 


PBMaa  OF 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  In  the  Appendix  of  th«  Congbes- 
siOHAL  Record  an  article  from  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Press.  Newport  News,  Va..  Issue  of  Sunday,  April  16,  1939 — 
front  page — entitled  "Warns  of  Danger  to  Nation  Prom  In- 
ternal Enemies  and  Foreign  'ians'  in  America."  which  article 
reports  a  talk  which  I  delivered  at  Hampton,  Va..  In  the 
county  courtroom  there  on  Saturday,  April  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Waans  or  Dancex  to  Nation  raoif  limmitAL  Ewkmizs  and  Poriion 
*^MS"  IN  Amexica— ^Senator  Rttnouis  Spf axing  Bcroac  Vimdi- 
CAToas  Sats   Propaganda   Rampant  roa  Anotuis  Was 
Senator  Robixt  R.   Rxtnolds    (Democrat.  North   Carolina)    bit- 
terly assailed  the  "Isms"  which  he  said  today  are  earnestly  at  work 
In  America  to  destroy  democracy  and  ~our  Oovemment"  yester- 
day afternoon  in  an  addresi^  In  the  Hampton  courthouse  as  ht 
delivered  the  charter  of  Elizabeth  City  County  Unit,  No    1.  of  the 
American     Vindicators     Association,     an     organization     which     he 
founded  and  ii«ads  as  president. 

Scathingly  he  denounced  organizations  headed,  he  Mid.  by 
foreign  elements  that  would  entangle  America  In  war,  and  called 
for  deportation  of  those  trying  to  destroy  the  American  funda- 
mentals of  government.  "The  danger  today."  he  said,  ~ls  from 
those  enemlos  boring  from  within  like  a  lot  of  t«-mttrs.  Those 
outside  can  be  intercepted  and  destroyed  but  internal  enemies  are 
hard  to  And  for  they  work  quietly  and  secretly."  the  meml>er  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs   Committee,    warned. 

Speaking  almost  2  hours.  Senator  Retwolds  brought  his  address 
to  a  close  with  the  pre-sentatlon  of  the  charter  to  the  county 
group,  the  first  to  be  authorized.  He  said  Hampton  was  selected 
for  the  honor  because  It  Is  the  oldest  continuous  English -speaking 
settlement  in  America  and  since  It  was  destined  to  play  such  a 
large  role  In  American  Independence.  It  was  only  fitting  that  an 
organization  founded  purely  to  preserve  "Azneiica  for  Americans" 
should  be   "rooted"  here. 

Approximately  SO  men.  Identified  as  charter  members  of  the 
local  unit,  heard  the  Senator  speak.  Leaders  in  the  unit  are 
William  A.  Curtis,  president;  William  O.  Camp,  first  vice  president, 
and  Fred  S.  Beighton.  secretary  and  treasurer,  all  of  Kecouphtan 
Veterans'  Administration  facility.  Most  of  those  in  the  audience 
were  also  Identified  as  facility  members. 

Senator  Retnolds.  who  said  the  organization  was  only  2  months 
old.  had  swamped  his  greatest  expectations  to  date.  He  men- 
tioned that  the  membership  had  reached  CO  000,  from  coast  to 
cocMt.  and  that  about  2C0  chau^^ers  were  sought.  The  next  to  be 
presented,  he  said,  will  be  at  Boston,  where  he  expected  thousands 
wlU  attend  the  ceremony. 

OBJXCnVES  OtTTLZNXB  | 

He  listed  as  objectives  of  the  VlZMUcators:  Keep  America  out  of 
war.  register  and  fingerprint  all  aliens,  stop  all  immigration  for 
the  next  10  years.  l>anish  all  foreign  "isms."  and  deport  all  alien 
criminals  and  undesirables.  Each  brought  forth  a  detailed  com- 
ment from  the  genial  lawmaker  as  he  loosed  his  oratory  against 
war  and  the  totalitarian  states. 

He  displayed  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  which  Is  publl.«hed  by  the 
Vindicators,  which  he  said,  is  not  In  competition  with  newspapers 
but  only  tends  to  serve  to  show  the  growth  of  the  organization 
and  reveal  the  "great  imminent  danger  faced  by  the  American 
democracy." 

Scheduled  to  speak  at  2  o'clock.  Senator  Rttnolds  arrived  about 
3  o'clock.  In  a  historical  r6sunae  be  cited  the  significance  of  the 
many  colonial  shrines  which  be  passed  on  the  )o\iniey  here  He 
said  he  came  as  a  friend,  being  from  a  sister  State,  and  a  great 
booster  of  the  Old  Dominion 

He  declared  that  stx^h  colonial  shrines  nude  him  reflect  the 
greatness  of  America  and  the  hardships  and  strife  of  those  patriots 
who  made  this  Nation  possible.  'There  would  never  have  been 
a  Torktown  bad  it  not  been  tor  those  American  patriots."  ha 
averred. 

In  introductory  remarks  he  paid  tribute  to  HArsr  Flood  Brsa 
and  Casteb  Glass,  Senators  from  the  Old  Dominion.  **my  col- 
leagues in  WasMngton." 

"My  mother  was  a  Methodist  and  for  that  reason  I  am  a 
Methodist.  Had  my  father  been  a  Republican.  I  would  have  been 
a  BcpabUcan— at  laast  untU  )  was  21."  torn  humorously 
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These  he  dted.  he  said,  to  show  there  should  be  no  lines  when 
patriotism   Is   Involved. 

"For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  help  American  people  save 
America,  but  In  Congress  I'm  always  catching  pluperfect  hell.  I 
care  not  one  tinker's  damn,  so  long  as  I  am  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  bringing  these  facts  to  the  American  people.  I  tried  for 
4  years  to  get  the  Immigration  laws  changed,  but  I  could  never  get 
one  out  of  the  committee,  much  less  have  It  passed.  But  I  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  throwing  open  of  the  country  to  the  scum 
and  refugees." 

He  declared  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  filibuster  frequently  to 
prevent  such  moves.  "I  was  bom  and  am  a  poor  citizen  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountains  and  sometimes  they  refer  to  me  as  an 
"uncouth  mountaineer."  but  I  don't  and  won't  pretend.*  he  added. 
"My  State.  North  Carolina,  has  the  smallest  i>ercentage  of  aliens,  the 
total  being  only  one-half  of  1  percent." 

He  said  the  Vindicators  welcomes  into  membership  all  native  or 
naturalized  citizens,  white  and  black,  men  and  women,  rich  or  poor, 
"and  is  not  denominational. 

"I  voted  for  billions  for  national  defense,  doing  so  to  app>ease  the 
American  people  who  wanted  to  be  protected.  America  is  not  in 
danger  from  an  enemy  from  without.  We  know  none  will  come 
3.000  miles  to  attack.  The  danger  today  Is  from  the  enemies  boring 
within  like  a  lot  of  termites. 

"Why  did  we  go  to  war  in  1917?  Under  arms  were  4.400,000  men, 
and  the  war  cost  us  965.000.000.000.  a  figure  likely  to  mount  to 
•  100.000.000,000,  as  wise  Calvin  Coolldge  said  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent. I'll  tell  you  what  they  said  we  went  to  war  for:  To  save 
Christianity,  to  spare  democracy,  and  to  stop  all  wars.  When  I 
mention  that  in  the  Senate,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  If 
you  don't  know,  you  better  not  shoot  your  mouth  off.  Did  we  save 
Christianity?  Lawless  nation.^  since  then  have  burned  churches, 
murdered  ministers — Japan  has  murdered  2,000,000  since  1931; 
Spain.  1.000,000:  and  Italy,  600,000  in  Ethiopia." 

CALLS   .STALIN    SLATEK 

,  He  pictured  Stalin  as  the  world's  outstanding  murderer  "and  ac- 
credited  to  him  the  starving  to  death  of  three  or  four  millions  in 
*^     the  Ukraine  in  1933  and  1934. 

He  said  America  even  has  to  pay  for  the  ground  where  35,000 
American  men  lay  dead  as  the  result  of  the  war  to  stop  ail  wars. 

"What  good  did  you  get  out  of  it  ail?  That  is  our  first  objective — 
to  stay  out  of  war. 

"Never  will  1  vote  to  send  a  man  to  war  to  save  the  so-called 
Christianity  or  democracy.  Propaganda  is  rampant  to  get  us  into 
another  war;  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
read  the  daily  papers  and  periodicals.  If  you  had  children,  would 
you  want  to  send  them  to  war  for  other  countries — and  I  don't 
care  whether  it  is  Great  Britain,  France,  or  who  It  is?  I'm  not  pro- 
England.  pro-France,  or  pro-anythlng.  except  pro-American.  When 
they  talked  about  leaving  it  to  referendum  whether  we  go  to  war 
or  not,  I  told  them  the  simplest  way  was  to  leave  it  to  the  mothers. 

"Yet  my  friend.  Senator  Bob  Wacnex,  who  has  an  office  opposite 
mine,  is  seeking  to  permit  20.000  German  children  into  this  coun- 
try. They  are  14  years  and  under,  and  it  is  true  they  are  orphans, 
but  orphans  here  should  be  considered  first." 

He  pictured  the  high  costs  to  taxpayers  of  keeping  aliens  in  Jails 
and  penitentiaries,  "It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  deport 
them.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  tie  100  seaworthy  barges  to  boats 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  their  lands." 

Senator  Reynolds  launched  into  a  denunciation  of  the  Workers* 
Alliance  and  the  German -American  Bund,  citing  recently  held  meet- 
ings "Why.  in  Madison  Square  G.arden  27.000  people  paid  $1  to 
attend  the  bund  meeting,  but  give  a  patriotic  meeting  and  charge 
10  cents  and  you  wouldn't  have  enough  for  a  steak  dinner," 

Senator  Retnolos  introduced  Wesley  E.  McDonald,  his  secretary, 
who.  he  said,  has  t>een  selected  as  national  secretary  of  the  Vmdl- 
cators.  He  promised  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  to  lead  a 
more  strenuous  fight  for  the  organization  and  urged  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  county  unit.  He  suggested  he  might  be  able  to  attend 
a  huge  mass  meeting  here  later. 

In  introducing  the  speaker.  Curtis  read  letters  from  commandants 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  the  naval  training  station  and  Port 
Monroe,  who  said  they  were  unable  to  attend  because  of  the  fleet 
He  said  the  meeting  was  being  held  with  the  endorsement  of  Mavor 
Jamea  V.  BlcWord.  of  Hampton.  ' 


Power  Over  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  20  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday  April  19) 

1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  APRIL  20,   1939 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  which  ap- 


Yoik  Times   this  morning  under  the 


.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


peared   In   the   New 
headline  "Power  Over  Mdney 

There  being  no  object  on 
printed  in  the  Record,  a; 

[Prom  the  New  "5  brk  Times  of  April  20,  1939] 

POU  TR   OVER    MONZT 

The  report  of  the  Repul  llcan  House  committee  on  the  money 
question  is  on  the  whole  a]  i  excellent  example  of  what  an  intelli- 
gent opposition  should  do,  It  is  no  merely  partisan  document, 
but,  with  minor  exceptions  a  series  of  sound  and  well-considered 
recommendations  that  cleaily  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  Republi- 
can report  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  power  of  the  President  to  determine  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar,  due  t<>  expire  on  June  30,  should  not  be 
extended.  In  spite  of  the  f  ict  that  a  persuasive  case  may  be  made 
for  continuing  this  power,  ta  expiration  seems  desirable.  As  long 
as  the  President  has  this  p  »wer  there  will  be  Intermittent  rumors 
and  guesses  regarding  whai  use  he  wJl  make  of  it.  If  we  allow 
the  Presidents  discretionar  r  power  to  lapse  we  will  remove  from 
the  present  economic  sltuat  on  a  major  source  of  continued  uncer- 
tainty. Even  if  there  is  sul  stance  in  the  argument  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  may  again  ha.e  to  be  changed,  for  whatever  reason, 
it  may  still  be  pointed  out  hat  the  power  to  change  it  should  not 
rest  with  one  man,  but  wi  ,h  Congress.  If  this  is  not  properly  a 
function  that  Congress  shov  Id  retain  for  itself,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  one  that  is. 

(2)  That  a  Joint  congress  onal  committee  be  named  to  study  the 
whole  monetary  question  and  recommend  revision.  Such  a  study 
could  surely  do  no  harm. 

(3)  That  the  Silver  Pur ihase  Act  of  1934  should  be  repealed. 
This  repeal  is  eminently  cesirable.  The  act,  forcing  us  to  buy 
from  foreign  countries  at  ai  tiflcial  prices  of  our  own  making  huge 
quantities  of  silver  for  wh  ch  we  have  no  need,  is  an  expensive 
and  fantastic  piece  of  legisl  ition.  As  the  Republican  report  pointo 
out,  if  we  wish  merely  to  subsidize  the  domestic  silver  Industry, 
we  can  do  It  directly  withaut  also  subsidizing  foreign  producers 
and  speculators. 

(4)  That  the  section  of  he  law  which  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  Issue  $3,000,000.0)0  in  greenbacks  should  be  repealed. 
There  is  no  good  reason  whatever  for  continuing  this  power.  If 
the  President  does  not  intend  to  make  use  of  it.  as  is  sometimes 
said,  then  there  is  no  need  lor  him  to  have  It.  If  he  does  intend  to 
make  use  of  the  power,  thei »  the  case  for  taking  it  away  from  him 
is  overwhelming. 

(5)  The  Republican  repoit  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
stabilization  fund.  This  Is  highly  desirable.  It  suggests  that  cer- 
tain limitations  be  put  up  m  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  administering  t  le  fund.  The  particular  limitations  it 
suggests,  however— that  he  be  prohibited  from  using  it  "in  any 
manner  that  might  Involve  us  in  international  hostilities"  or  "In 
such  a  way  as  to  make  exciange  available  for  carrying  on  armed 
hostilities" — wouM  be  unwise.  Such  prohibitions,  even  if  they 
were  free  from  other  object  ons,  would  be  ambiguous  and  subject 
to  too  wide  a  range  of  possi  jle  interpretation.  The  best  safeguard 
against  any  abuse  of  the  ua  !s  of  the  fund  Is  publicity.  This  pub- 
licity need  not  extend  to  c  arrent  operations,  but  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  we  could  not  have  at  least  monthly  reports  on 
the  position  of  the  fund,  ev?n  if  these  did  not  appear  until  2  or  3 
months  after  the  period  to  it'hich  they  referred. 

No  realist  expects  Congrea  3  to  adopt  all  these  Republican  recom- 
mendations. But  some  of  tlem  ought  to  have  considerable  support 
from  the  Democratic  side.  Wholly  apart  from  purely  monetary 
considerations,  it  would  be  ii  highly  reassuring  sign  in  a  period  in 
which  legislatures  everywhere  have  been  losing  their  powers  to  the 
executive  branch,  for  our  oun  chief  legislature  to  take  back  somo 
of  the  "emergency"  powers    t  has  delegated. 


President  Roosevelt's 
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HON.  ALB 
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IN  THE  SENATE 
Thursday.  April  20  (legiskiti 


Message  to  the  Young  Demo- 
of  America 


OT 


N  W.  BARKLEY 

KENTUCKY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ive  day  of  Wednesday,  April  19), 
1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  FRA^  KLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT.  APRIL  19.  1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  I  resident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  A]  ipendix  of  the  Record  the  message 
addressed  by  the  Preslcient  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  bf  America,  at  a  banquet  held  last 
evening  at  the  MayfloweJ:  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
Xninted  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ToxTMQ  Democbatic  Clttbs  op  Amxrica. 


Apkzl  19,  1939. 


Mayflovxr  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Yottko  Pritkds:  It  Is  to  my  great  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  In  this  celebration  In  memory  of  the  first  President  who 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  democracy  was  workable.  On  you 
now  depends  tbe  futtire  of  the  Democratic  Party.  More  Important 
even  than  that,  on  you  depends  the  future  of  our  country. 

Party  organization  Is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  mobilised  senti- 
ment of  the  United  States  gets  anjrwhere.  If  the  chauffeurs  of 
the  organization  are  wise  in  picking  the  course,  the  going  is  good 
and  the  destination  aimed  at  is  reached.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  witless,  the  organization  will  find  Itself  on  a  rocky  road 
and  the  probabilities  of  flat  tires  and  other  break -downs  are  so 
great  that  the  will  of  the  people  gets  nowhere. 

This  means  distress  to  the  party,  of  course,  and  likewise  dis- 
tress to  the  Nation.  For  in  the  present  p>olltlcal  and  economic 
situation  the  alternative  In  the  event  of  a  failure  for  our  party 
to  keep  straight  ahead,  is  for  the  country  to  find  Itself  traveling 
In  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  It  has  in  mind. 

Incidentally,  the  progress  of  our  political  car  Is  not  helped  by 
the  clamor  of  the  back-scat  drivers  who  point  out  the  aijparent 
smoothness  of  the  detours  of  compromise  and  subterfuge,  and 
complain  of  the  speed  of  our  going. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Itself  cannot  elect  a  President.  Tht 
Republican  Party  is  In  the  same  fix.  This  is  fortxinate  for  aU  of 
us,  for  It  means  tbat  no  party  can  continue  In  power  unless  Its 
policies  are  such  as  to  add  to  Its  basic  strength  the  ten  or  more 
millions  of  votes  that  are  cast  for  ideas  and  ideals,  rather  than 
because  of  the  emblem  at  the  tcp  of  the  ticket. 

In  the  campaign  we  are  now  approaching  there  Is  Just  one 
agency  potent  enough  to  defeat  the  Democratic  Party,  and  that 
is  the  Democratic  Party  Itself.  It  can  commit  suicide  by  aban- 
donment of  the  policies  that  brought  It  to  power.  There  is  no 
use  fooling  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  have  a  reactionary  regime — or 
If  that  term  Is  too  horrific — call  it  a  conservative  regime,  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  It  will  be  the  other  fellow's  regime. 

We  shall  forfeit  the  multitude  of  Republican  liberals  who  voted 
with  us  in  1932  and  1936  if  we  shift  our  ground.  Even  those 
men  and  women,  with  little  or  no  affiliation  with  either  party  and 
who  went  with  us  because  we  voiced  their  principles,  will  quit  us 
In  disgust  if  we  throw  them  down  now. 

We  can  also  destroy  our  chances  by  fratricide.  No  victories  are 
won  by  shooting  at  each  other.  There  never  was,  arid  never  will 
be.  a  political  party  whose  policies  absolutely  fit  the  views  of  all 
its  members.  Where  men  are  at  variance  with  the  course  their 
party  is  taking,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  only  two  honorable 
cotirses — to  Join  a  p&Tty  that  more  accurately  mirrors  their  ideaa, 
or  to  subordinate  their  prejudices  and  remain  loyal. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  quite  within 
their  rights  when  they  seek  to  change  the  program.  It  would  be 
a  poor  sort  of  politician  or  statesman  who  did  not  flgut  for  his 
sincere  principles,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  allying  them- 
selves with  their  party's  enemies  and  getting  in  a  stab  wherever 
and  whenever  they  can  do  so  safely. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  ways  In  which  our  party  can  destroy 
Itself;  now  may  I  suggest  how  victory,  which  Is  quite  within  otir 
reach,  can  be  won  next  year? 

Instead  of  suicide  or  fratricide,  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
own  side?  Whenever  the  party  was  democratic  it  won.  Whenever 
It  offered  the  country  an  ersatz  republicanism,  the  people  spximed 
the  Imitation  and  sent  our  party  to  stand  In  a  comer  xmtil  it  had 
learned  its  lesson.  Unfortunately,  It  sometimes  takes  from  10  to 
20  j-ears  to  accomplish  the  requisite  reeducation. 

Suppose,  for  a  change,  and  you  know  I  am  frequently  accused  of 
being  devoted  to  change,  we  learn  our  lesson  this  time  without 
being  sent  to  the  comer  to  meditate? 

This  coimtry  of  ours  Ls  democratic  with  a  small  "d."*  It  is 
never,  and  never  will  be  democratic  with  a  big  "D."  except  when 
the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing. 

With  the  highest  hopes  and  expectations  that  the  Young  Demo- 
crats will  continue  with  their  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  yet  retain 
their  old  faith  as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson, 

Very  itocerely  yours.  FaAinajx  D.  Roosevxli. 


Has  Gold  a  Futare? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20. 1939 


ARTICLE  BT  FRANK  D.  GRAHAM  AKD  CHARLES  R.  WUl'lTLBSKT 


Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  "Sas 


Gold  a  Riture?"  by  Prank  D.  Oraham,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics In  Princeton  University,  and  Charles  R.  Whittlesey, 
associate  professor  of  economics  in  Princeton  University, 
which  was  published  in  the  current  Issue  of  Foreign  Allaln: 

Has  Gold  a  Ftrrcvs? 
(By  Prank  D.  Graham  and  Charles  R.  Whittlesey) 

In  1933  certain  British  economlsta.  In  characteristic  half-sertoui 
half-humorous  vein,  proposed  that.  In  tb«  process  of  payiX4( 
reparations  and  interallied  debts.  Europe  should  first  send  her 
monetary  gold  to  tbe  United  Sutes  and  then  turn  her  b«ck  on  tbe 
gold  standiiTd  once  and  for  all.  leaving  this  country,  quite  literally, 
holding  the  bag.  In  the  relatively  tranquil  period  that  fuUowed, 
this  suggestion,  even  as  an  econcxnlst's  whimsy,  fell  Into  tbe  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  Today,  however.  It  U  becoming  altogether 
too  real.  The  United  States  is.  in  consequence,  cooironted  with  a 
gold  problem  which  almost  defies  solution. 

In  1923  the  total  visible  monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  world 
amounted  to  eight  and  a  half  billion  dollarm.  of  which  we  poaacased 
something  lees  than  four  bUllon.  or  4S  percent.  At  the  prnsnnt 
time  American  holdings  are  approaching  $15,000,000,000 — approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  worlds  visible  slock  of  munetar>'  gold. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  dollars  are  lighter  in  gold  content  than 
the  dollars  of  15  years  ago;  but  they  represent  more,  not  less,  of 
goods,  services,  and  days'  labor.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sunk 
In  increments  to  our  gold  supply  a  much  greater  value  of  gooda. 
services,  and  whatever  els?  nations  give  up  in  acquiring  gold,  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  stocks  of  monetary  gold  of  aU  foreign 
countries  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

We  should  certainly  have  been  better  off  If  the  British  econo- 
mists' little  Joke  had  been  realized  before  It  grew  stale  and  then 
grim.  If.  In  1923.  our  d?btors  on  war  account  had  sent  us  their 
gold  supplies  in  part  payment  of  their  debt,  we  should,  in  effect, 
have  obtained  the  gold  for  nothing.'  rather  than  at  the  heavy 
cost  at  which  it  has  in  fact  been  acquired. 

In  1923.  of  course.  w«  were  all  concerned  about  the  restoration 
of  the  International  gold  standard.  This  would  probably  hitw 
been  precluded  if  the  United  States  had  then  acquired  the  great 
bulk  of  tbe  world's  monetary  stocks  of  gold.  However.  It  is  open 
to  question  whether,  even  in  the  sphere  of  International  trade  aiul 
finance,  the  restoration  did  more  good  than  harm.  Furthermore, 
the  second  break-down  of  the  standard,  with  iUs  accompanying 
phenomena,  has  not  only  Imposed  upon  us  the  burden  of  buying 
gold  already  In  exlFtence  biit  has  compounded  this  burden  by 
adding  the  cost  of  immense  supplies  which  were  still  In  the  mines 
In  1923  and  would  doubtless  in  large  part  have  rc^nained  there 
if  the  British  suggestion  had  been  followed.  Such  a  transfer  of 
ownership  would  not,  perhaps,  hare  piven  the  best  poeslble  turn 
to  events  btrt  it  would  certainly  have  beex^  greatly  preferable  to 
what  has  In  fact  occurred. 

The  prospect  of  reestablishing  once  again  an  International  gold 
standard  Is  stcadllly  receding  and.  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
the  world  demand  for  gold  Is  showing  distinct  signs  of  satiety.  To 
the  United  States  at  least,  gold  has  now  become  a  nuisance  of 
the  first  magnitude.  We  are  bujrlng.  at  enormous  cost,  gold  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  which  we  do  not  want;  the  stock 
already  In  our  monetary  system  provides  a  constant  inducement 
to  serious  Inflation  so  that  we  are  paying  heavily  for  what  Is  a 
positive  bane;  so  long  as  present  pmllcics  continue  the  evil  Is 
certain  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better;  and  we  do  nothing  about 
It  because  we  are  afraid  to  face  the  facts. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  situation  la 
that  our  gold  policy  has  met  with  so  little  condemnation.  Critics 
of  the  Government's  silver  policy  have  very  Jtistly,  and  vocifer- 
ously, assailed  the  practice  of  accumtt^atlng  large  stocks  of  silver, 
but  they  have  remained  silent  concerning  the  similar  but  far  greater 
extravagance  of  adding  to  our  redundant  stocks  of  gold  at  a  coat 
which  makes  the  outlays  on  silver  pale  Into  Inalgnlllcance.  There 
Is  scarcely  an  argument  against  the  silver  purchases  which  doet 
not  apply  with  greater  force  to  our  acquisition  of  gold. 

"There  U.  practically  speaking,  no  chance  whatever  that  the  exist- 
ing relation£hIp  between  the  price  of  gold  and  the  relatl\'ely  low 
money  cost  of  producing  it  can  be  permanently  maintained.  In 
the  long  run  we  have  the  choice  between  (1)  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  price  of  gold  along  with  marked  Inflation,  and  (2)  a 
reduction  in  the  dollar  price  paid  to  producers  for  new  supplies  at 
gold.  The  former  would  lower  the  real  cost  to  the  buyer  of  a 
given  dollar  value  of  the  metal  and,  by  increasing  its  dollar  cost 
of  production,  ctirtall  output  gradually;  the  latter  would  lower 
the  real  cost  to  the  buyer,  and  curtail  output  immediately.  The 
longer  we  refrain  from  choosing  the  second  alternative  the  heavier 


>  Nothing.  1.  e..  in  excess  of  what  we  had  already  transferred  to 
our  debtors  during  the  war.  On  the  principal  of  our  war  loans 
we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  net  collections  and.  pre- 
sumably, never  will.  Even  such  interest  as  was  paid  on  these 
debts  was  more  or  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  receipt,  by  our 
debtors,  of  a  much  larger  sum  In  German  reparations  which.  In  a 
slnUlar  more  or  less  direct  fai>hion,  we  may  be  held  to  have 
financed  by  loans  to  private  German  borrowers.  Most  of  the 
German  "eecunties"  have,  like  the  war  debts,  been  repudlsted  In 
whole  or  in  part,  so  that.  Instead  of  getting  paid  by  our  debtors 
we  actually  contrived  to  secure  large  pa3rments  to  them  at  owr 
expense  and.  on  top  of  all  this,  paid  them  anew  for  the  roM  «• 
might  have  had  In  lieu  of  debts  that  have  now  gone  Into  the 
lilscard. 
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•re  the  entirely  futile  ontlayB  with  which  we  saddle  ourselves  and 
the  greater  the  danger  oX  serious  economic  and  social  disturbances. 

n 

At  the  beginning  of  1929  the  world's  stocks  of  monetary  gold 
amounted  to  about  18.000.000,000  present  dollars.  At  the  end  of 
1938  the  total  value  was  not  far  short  of  »27 .000.000.000  (aUow- 
ance  being  made  for  a  certain  amount  of  monetary  gold  in  occi- 
dental private  hoards).  In  other  words,  in  the  past  10  years  the 
world  has  added  to  its  monetary  gold  stocks  half  as  much  metal 
as  had  been  there  accumulated  In  all  preceding  time.  In  the  same 
10  yeais  the  dollar  value  of  gold  stocks  held  by  governments  and 
central  banks  rose  to  nearly  250  percent  of  the  1929  figure.  The 
increase  was  made  up  of  an  increment  of  approximately  80  percent 
m  additions  to  the  physical  stock  of  gold  while  69  percent  came 
from  the  reduction  In  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  World  pro- 
duction of  gold,  which  Is  steadily  increasing.  Is  now  running  close 
to  $1,300,000,000  annuaUy. 

Changes  In  the  distribution  of  the  world's  stocks  of  gold  are  no 
less  striking  than  changes  In  the  total.  The  United  States  has  In 
recent  years  been  absorbing  a  good  deal  more  than  the  total  in- 
crease In  the  world's  supply.  Major  shifts  In  the  relative  holdings 
of  a  few  of  the  more  Important  countries  are  indicated  below: 

r   reserves  of  the  central  banks  and  governments  of  selected 
countries 

(In  millions  of  present  itold  dollars] 


1913 

1929 

1033 

193« 
(Oct.  31) 

rnit*<l  States 

Oreat  Britiaa    . . ........... ... 

2,1M 
279 

1.  150 
453 
472 

6.608 

1.202 

2,7ft5 

462 

921 

6.7TO 

1..'571 

5,117 

6.10 

155 

14.065 
12.690 

PraDoe            .  ........................ 

2,428 

Italy 

2W 

Owmanv                         ..... 

29 

1  Bank  of  Kngland  hoUlincs  only.  Early  in  1939  the  Bank  of  Knijlan.l  tran.sferre<l 
to  the  Hriti-sii  Kxchanire  KijUiilizBtion  .\ivount  $l,t>.V).OUl,000  of  poltl  so  that  the 
Bank  of  KnicUnd'.s  holilings  are  now  presumably  not  iniuh  above  $1,000,000,000. 
The  fltfures  i>n  UritUh  roM  reserves  ought,  of  course,  to  include  not  only  the  stocks  of 
the  Bank  of  Knjrland  but.  after  1931.  those  of  the  Kqualizafion  .\coount  as  well.  The 
Utter  are  not  currently  available.  Total  British  eold  holdings  when  this  table  was 
pre|>are<i  are,  however,  probably  not  more  than  $2,!iOO.00O.0OO. 

A  map  of  the  world  Indicating  the  net  International  movements 
of  gold  from  1933  to  the  present  time  would  show  heavy  lines 
running  from  the  principal  gold-producing  countries,  especially 
South  Africa,  to  the  great  gold  market  at  London,  there  being 
joined  by  other  lines  from  the  Orient  and  western  Europe  repre- 
senting gold  released  from  public  and  private  hoards,  and  all 
moving  on  in  heavy  volume  to  the  United  States.  There  would  be 
lighter  lines  rtmning  direct  to  the  United  States  from  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Japan.  At  the  end  of  1933  our  gold  stocks 
amounted  to  6.793.000,000  present  dollars.  At  the  end  of  1937  they 
totalled  $12,760,000,000  and  1  year  later  had  risen  to  nearly 
$15,000,000,000.  Estimates  indicate  a  gold  production.  In  the  5 
years  1934  38,  of  about  $5,800,000,000.  Gold  released  from  oriental 
hoards  was  about  $350,000,000.  while  an  undetermined  but  probably 
smaller  sum  came  out  of  private  hoards  in  the  Occident.  TTiis  is  to 
say  that,  during  the  5  years  In  question,  this  country  absorbed  not 
only  all  new  production  of  gold,  plus  the  amounts  released  by  the 
Orient  and  private  hoarders  In  western  countries,  but  also  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  former  monetary  reserves  of  other  nations. 

As  has  been  Intimated,  the  country  from  which  gold  moves  to 
the  United  States  may  be  simply  an  Intermediary.  Since  London 
Is  the  central  market  for  gold  It  Is  most  important  to  note  the 
movement  and  countermovement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Since  1934  the  great  Influx  of  gold  to  this  country 
from  Great  Britain  has,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  been  attended 
by  no  countermovement  whatsoever.  Recurring  apprehension  as  to 
E^arope's  political  future  has  set  In  westward  motion  tidal  waves  of 
gold  which,  though  they  may  subside  temporarily,  are  soon  repeated. 
In  the  intervals  of  comparative  calm  the  gold  remains  In  this 
country  and  the  result  Is  a  persistent  accretion  to  our  supplies. 

Since  we  have  been  purchasing  considerably  more  than  the  cur- 
rent world  output  the  cost  of  buying  gold  may  not  remain  indefi- 
nitely as  high  as  it  has  been  In  recent  years.  As  public  and  pri- 
vate stocks  of  gold  find  their  way  to  a  greater  extent  to  this 
country,  new  purchases  will  gradually  be  limited  to  the  volume 
of  gold  currently  produced.  At  the  existing  level  of  prices,  with 
Its  prodigious  profits  to  gold  producers,  this  is  not  likely  to  decline 
below  the  present  output  for  manv  years,  so  that  a  continuing  cost 
to  this  country  of  upward  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year 
is  quite  possible  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  still 
remain  outside  this  country  about  twelve  billion  dollars  of  mone- 
tary gold,  and  a  large  but  not  determinate  supply  of  nonmonetary 
gold,  which  may  find  its  way  to  our  shores.  It  might  happen  that 
an  Improvement  of  conditions  abroad,  or  some  international  agree- 
ment, would  lead  to  the  net  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
by  foreign  countries.  In  this  case  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
new  burdens  placed  on  us,  and  conceivably  even  an  alleviation  of 
the  existing  burden  through  an  outflow  of  the  metal,  might  occur. 
But  to  admit  that  such  a  development  Is  possible  is  far  from  say- 
ing that  It  is  probable.  It  assumes  that  other  coimtrles  will  be 
economically  blessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  seems  likely  and 
that  they  will  be  dominated  more  largely  by  tradition  than  by 
reason. 


f<r 


beea 
come 


price 


relat  Ive 
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A  variety  of  explanations 
of  the  past   5   years  has 
for  example,  that  gold  has 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
other  currencies  have  been 
War.  and.  since  1931,  the 
most  other  currencies  by  as 
raised   In   terms  of   dollars, 
dollar  devaluation,  as   such, 
gold  to  this  rather  than  to 

Nor  are  gold  flows  to  be 
ground  of  differences  In 
parlson  with  other  countries, 
gold   than   for  goods  we 
other   countries   got   the 
form  of  a  lower  commodity 
other  countries.     For  most 
the  dollar,  however,  the  prlc( 
especially  low  In  the  United 
other   coimtrles.     It   has.    In 
been  nearer  the  top  than  th ; 
national  price  structures.     It 
ing  from  the  dollau- 
valuatlon  Itself,  be  accepted 
this  country. 

This  conclusion  Is  confirm^ 
Ing    situation.     Prom   the 
1933  until  the  business  slum^ 
international   prices,   in  all 
slble — the  ratio  of  our 
exports  was  steadily  rising, 
elusion  that  the  price  level 
low,  as  compared  with  price 
to  a  year  ago  at  any  rate,  the 
by  excessive  exports  of 

In  the  same  period,  our 
been  rising  and  our  net 
falling.     Both  phenomena 
than  attract  It.     They 
of  merchandise   Imports  to 
valuation  of  the  dollar  has 
ing  gold  to  the  United  Stat4s 
tion. 


pi  ice 
o 


devalua  ion 


the  unprecedented  gold  movements 

offered.     It    is   frequently   asserted, 

to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 

It  Is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all 

devalued  at  least  once  since  the  World 

of  gold  has  been  raised  In  terms  of 

much  as,  or  more  than.  It  has  been 

There    Is   nothing,   therefore.   In   the 

which  would  cause  a  movement  of 

other  countries. 

explained  on  the  more  sophisticated 

national  price  levels.     If,  In  com- 

we  were  offering  more  currency  for 

tend   to  get   the   gold   while   the 

Such   an   offer   would    take    the 

level  In  the  United  States  than  in 

the  ijerlod  since  the  devaluation  of 

level  In  terms  of  gold  has  not  been 

^tates  as  compared  with  that  In  many 

fact,   on   a    1929   or   any   other   base, 

bottom  of  the  scale  of  comparative 

follows  that  the  price  situation  aris- 

cannot,  any  more  than  the  de- 

OS  the  reason  for  the  flow  of  gold  to 


by  an  analysis  of  otir  foreign  trad- 

d4te    of    devaluation    of    the    dollar    In 

in  this  country  In  1937 — for  which 

jrobability,  were   In   no  way  respon- 

mercyiandlse  Imports  to  our  merchandise 

In  addition  to  confirming  the  con- 

n  this  country  has  not  been  unduly 

levels  abroad,  this  indicates  that,  up 

Inflow  of  gold  was  not  in  fact  caused 

American  goods. 

annual  debit  on  service  Items  has 
andual  credit  on  interest  and  dividends 
w<  uld  tend  to  drive  gold  abroad  rather 
relnfi  rce  the  Influence  of  the  rising  ratio 
<  xports.     The  argument  that   the   de- 
been  an  Important  factor  In  divert- 
is  therefore  quite  without  founda- 
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We  may  turn  now  to  wha  ; 
of  the  heavy  flow  of  gold 

Since    the   war   It   has 
States  as  a  great  lending 
discover  the  degree  to  which 
In  this  respect.     Instead  of 
national   account,   as   had 
have.  In  recent  years,  been  a 
in    1934;    $1,536,000,000    in 
000,000    m    1937:    almost 
more,  than  a  billion  In  193( 
very  real   if  not  literal  sens ; 
gold  on  which  we  laid  out, 
in  1935;   $1,117,000,000  In 
000.000  In   1938.' 

There  is.   in  short,  a  clos< 
gold  and  the  recent  Increase 
be  seen,  the  connection  is 
reverse  of  what  would 
net  gold  Imports  to  any 
of.  and  equal  to,  a  current 
international  accotint.     Gold 
country  as  a  result  of  a 
rowing  abroad,  but  the 
the  acquisition  of  gold  and 
The   acquisition  of  gold 
Import  of  capital  in  the  fom 
permanent.     Only   In   times 
for  the  purpose  of  flnancing 

At  the  present  time 
quence   neither  of  a  credit 
items,  nor  of  a  current 
quired  by  prior  borrowing  by 
they  are  themselves  the 
of  gold  movements  has  not 
borrowing.      Rather,    the 
largely  Involuntary — has 
movements.     That    Is,   since 
tingulsb  American  claims 
foreign  claims  against  this 
on  our  part  to  assume  the 
on  current  International 
our  hands.     We  are 
in  accordance  with  the  will 
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'The  assumption  of  new 
of  our  gold  purchases.     The 
encashment  of  foreign 
of  American  claims  on 
dividends,  and  a  current 
over  imports. 
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IT 

appears  to  be  the  true  explanation 


Na  tion. 


customary   to   regard   the   United 
It  win  be  a  shock  to  many  to 
we  have  been  reversing  our  position 
b^ing  a  lender  Nation  on  ctirrent  Inter- 
en   the   situation   from    1914   on.   we 
net  borrower  of  billions:  $360,000,000 
1935;    $1,169,000,000    In    1936;    $1,187.- 
ce^ainly   not   less,    and    perhaps   much 
All  of  this  Indebtedness  has.  In  a 
been    Incurred   In    the   purchase    of 
$1,134,000,000  in  1934;  $1,739,000,000 
$1,586,000,000  in  1937;  and  $1,974,- 


connectlon  between  our  imports  of 

In  cur  borrowing  abroad.    But,  as  wUl 

w  aolly  anomalous;   It  is  completely  the 

ordli  larlly   be  expected.     In   former   times 

country  were  normally  the  consequence 

credit  balance  on  other  items  in  the 

did,  It  Is  true,  sometimes  move  into  a 

current  credit  balance  established  by  bor« 

to  borrow  almost  always  preceded 

the  initiative  lay  with  the  l>orrower. 

Incidental,  was  preliminary  to  the 

of  goods,  and  was  not  expected  to  be 

of   crisis   was   borrowing   undertaken 

a  gold  Import  for  Its  own  sake. 

our  gold  Imports  are  the  conae- 

balance  on   merchandise  and   service 

crejiit  balance  on  financial  account   ac- 

thls  country  abroad:  on  the  contrary, 

of  our  Indebtedness.     The  volume 

determined  by  the  amount  of  our 

a|nount    of    our    borrowing — which    is 

determined  by  the  volume  of  gold 

gold  is   being  sent   here   not   to  ex- 

the  outside  wwld,  but  to  establish 

country,   we   are,   without  any  Intent 

being  forced  into  a  debtor  position 

The  initiative  has  passed  from 

gold  not  on  our  own  volition  but 

of  foreign  sellers. 
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account. 


1  abilities  falls  to  cover  the  entire  cost 

difference  has  been  made  up  by  the 

obligations  to  this  cotmtry  and  by  the  use 

currencies  accruing  from  Interest, 

excess  of  conuuodity  and  service  exports 
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Rates  of  exchange  have  no  longer  any  decisive  Influence  on  gotd 
movements  even  though  gold  txKJvements  still  have  a  nuu-ked  in- 
fluence on  rates  of  exchange.  The  significant  point  is  that  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  gold  will  be  imported  or  exported,  not  only  in 
their  own  cotintry  but  here  also,  rests  entirely  with  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities  who  can  alao  dominate  exchange  rates  when  they 
so  elect.  So  long  as  they  possess,  will  take,  or  will  export,  gold, 
then  can  put  exchange  rates  practically  where  they  want  them; 
even  without  gold,  they  could  do  this  In  some  degree  through  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  dollar  clalm.s  provided  we  remained  ready  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  price  in  dollars.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  indifferent  to  the  exchange  value  of  their  currency, 
they  can  export,  retain,  or  acquire  gold  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  changing  tlielr  dally  buying  price  for  the  metal  in  correipond- 
ence  with  current  movements  in  rates  of  exchange. 

The  wishes  of  foreign  monetary  authorities  with  re^>ect  to  ex- 
change rates  have  not  been  revealed,  but  gold  is.  In  any  event, 
coming  here  solely  becaw«e  foreigners  prefer  dollars  to  their  own 
ctirrencies  or  gold. 

T 

The  motive  that  inspires  the  extraordinary  export  <rf  gold  from 
foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  ts.  to  a  considerable  extent, 
fear.  But  this  by  itself  Is  not  enough  If  price-level  adjustment, 
such  as  the  gold  standard  vised  to  provide,  had  followed  the  flow 
of  gold,  or  if  gold  did  not  comnumd  a  fixed  price  in  dollars,  the 
incentive  to  transfers  would  be  quickly  reduced.  The  fact  that 
we  maintain  a  fixed  price  for  gold,  while  falling  to  have  the  in- 
crease in  gold  exert  Its  former  expansive  effect  on  the  volume  of 
circulating  medium,  prevents  the  operation  of  equilibrating  adjust- 
ments. 

A  movement  of  funds  such  as  that  tinder  discussion  Is  not.  OQ 
the  face  of  It.  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  international  fxinc- 
tlonlng  of  gold.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have  arisen  under 
an  international  gold  standard  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  it 
could  have  lasted  for  long.  Certain  corrective  adjustments  In  the 
countries  losing  or  gaining  gold  would  automatically  have  stopped 
an  excessive  flow  in  one  direction.  The  mechanism  of  this  self- 
adjusting  system  was  relatively  simple.  So  long  as  currencies 
were  attached,  by  means  of  certain  legal  or  conventional  reserve 
requirements,  to  the  volume  of  gold  within  the  gold-standard 
countries,  a  change  in  the  international  distribution  of  gold  was 
closely  associated  with  changes  in  the  relative  volume  of  money 
in  the  different  countries.  This  resulted  in  such  a  shift  In  rela- 
tive national  price  levels,  and  In  the  International  movement  of 
goods,  as  to  bring  about  a  more  even  balance  in  the  mtemational 
accounts  and  to  render  ftirther  shipments  of  gold  unlikely.  When- 
ever, for  any  reason,  gold  movements  in  one  direction  were  exces- 
sive, the  same  process  of  adjiistment  would  in  due  course  lead  to 
a  return  flow.  The  quantity  of  gold  held  by  each  country  was 
thus  automatically  adjusted  to  the  trading  requirements  of  the 
several  countries;  there  was  no  question  of  any  one  country  ab- 
sorbing an  undue  share  of  the  world's  stocks;  and  new  stipplies  of 
gold  were  distributed  in  approximate  proportion  to  existing 
holdings. 

Under  the  ordinary  ojieratlon  of  the  international  gold  standard 
any  extraordinary  preference  for  dollars  would  have  been  subject 
to  steady  diminution  when,  as  a  sequel  to  the  movements  of  gold, 
prices  In  the  outside  world  fell  relatively  to  dollar  prices.  Dollars 
would  then  have  been  In  steady  process  of  tx;oomlng  less  valuable 
In  domestic  purchasing  power  relative  to  the  domestic  purchasing 
power  of  the  alternative  currencies  obtainable  with  a  like  amount 
of  gold,  so  that  the  trading,  investment.  6f)eculative  or  refugee  de- 
mand for  dollars,  as  against  these  other  cturencles,  would  have 
rapidly  waned.  Gold  would  then  have  ceased  to  come  to  this 
country. 

At  the  present  time  the  fundamental  bases  of  this  automatic 
mechanism  no  longer  exist.  Only  in  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sibly Belgium,  does  even  the  outward  form  of  the  system  remain 
Since  gold  is  elsewhere  completely  divorced  from  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  pricing  mechanism,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  regu- 
lator of  international  economic  relations.  VThen  gold  moves  today 
It  may  leave  unchanged — may  even  aggravate — the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  movement.  These  observations  lead  to  the  ex- 
tremely important  conclusions  that  gold  fiows  are  now  in  no  way 
automatically  corrective  or  self -limiting  and  that  imports  of  gold 
to  countries  willing  to  buy  It  In  unlimited  amounts  may  there- 
fore continue  indefinitely. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  immediate  effect  of  gold  imports 
Into  the  United  States  is  to  depress  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar.  So  far,  and  no  farther,  does  the  analogy  with  international 
gold  standard  conditions  hold.  The  tendency  for  prices  in  the 
United  States  to  rise  on  the  receipt  of  gold  is  now  largely  nuUlfled. 
whereas  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  expect  these  gold  move- 
ments to  depress  prices  in  other  coimtrles.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  gold  is  no  longer  used  In  these  cotmtrtes  either  as  money 
or  as  a  regulator  of  the  money  stipply;  exports  of  gold,  therefore, 
have  no  more  Influence  on  prices  than  exports  of  any  other 
commodity.* 
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»If  prices  in  the  United  SUtes  should  rise  under  the  Impact  o* 
gtrid  Imports  from  other  countries,  it  ts  more  probable  than  not 
that  they  would  not  fall,  but  rise,  in  at  least  equal  measure,  m 
foreign  countries.  In  England,  for  example,  a  loss  of  gold  prot>- 
ably  induces  a  slight  immediate,  if  not  necessarily  permanent, 
tendency  toward  inflation.  Space  does  not  permit  a  dtscTisslnm  of 
ttte  reasons  for  t-hiK  paradoxical  tendency,  but  it  should  ke  ztoted 


A  decline  In  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  attendant  upon 
gokl  imporu  has  now  a  tendency  to  raise  the  ratio  of  Amencaa 
exports  to  Imptorts  oC  goods  and  servtoea.  "nus  Is  because  the  shift 
in  exchange  rates  makes  it  easier  for  foretgnen  to  buy  in  this 
country  and  harder  for  Americans  to  buy  abroad.  Such  an  oat- 
come  is  )ust  the  converse  of  the  situation  under  an  international 
gold  standard  where  imports  of  gold  were  normally  attended  by 
price  movemenu  provocative  of  a  faU  in  the  ratio  of  commodity 
exports  to  imports  in  the  country  receiving  gold.  Tliere  is  now 
not  only  no  automatic  tendency  toward  the  che^tx^  of  a  flow 
of  gold  but  a  strong  impetus  to  its  aooeleraUon.  The  prorlalaosl 
ooDclxision  must  be  that  in  the  abaence  of  mtervention  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  gold  imports  will  decline  until 
we  have  exhausted  the  world's  stocks  and  are  taking  all  of  tlw 
then  current  output  of  the  metal. 

Even  if  the  fear-motivated  flight  from  other  currenclea  to  the 
dollar  should  cease,  the  statement  Just  made  would  hold  true  tn 
the  long  run.  The  lUght  ia.  indeed,  responsible  for  an  undeter- 
DUned,  but  certainly  sizable,  proportion  of  our  recent  gold  imports. 
It  has  been  supporting,  and  even  enhancing,  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar  against  the  tendency  of  the  imports  of  gold  to  depress 
it.  If  the  flight  were  chocked,  the  presumptive  effect  would 
be  a  drop  In  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  We  should  then.  In 
consequence,  probably  pay  for  continued  imports  of  gold  by  an 
Increase  in  the  ratio  of  commodity  exports  to  commodity  Imports 
rather  than  by  the  sale  of  securities  or  the  purreyanoe  to  foreigners 
of  wtiat  are  substantially  demand  claims  to  dollars. 

VI 

"Hot-  or  refugee  money  has  played  so  important  a  role  in  gold 

movements  that  a  further  word  should  be  said  about  It.  The  Im- 
mediate effect  of  flight  from  a  currency  ts  to  increase  the  exchange 
value  of  the  currencies  in  the  cotmtrtes  of  refuge.  This  prompts 
the  sending  of  gold  from  the  refugee  country  to  prevent  an  abrupt 
rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  currencies.  Resort  to  >terUng  m  a 
refvige  has  so  far  lieen  in  greater  volume  than  the  Prltish  retention 
of  gold.  That  Is  to  say.  the  British  monetary  authoritlei  have  not 
kept  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  the  demand  claims  of  foreigners  on 
balances  arising  from  shipments  o(  gold  to  London.  London  Is 
therefore  in  a  precarious  position.  Whenever  fear  developa,  tb* 
"city"  is  likely  to  t>e  subjected  to  the  international  analog  of 
a  run  on  a  conunercial  t>ank.  Sterling,  however,  partly  as  causa 
and  partly  as  consequence  of  the  exF>ort  rsther  than  retention  at 
gold  by  the  British,  has  tended  to  rule  relatively  high  on  the  ex- 
changes. The  British  ratio  of  coounodlty  imparts  to  exports  has. 
in  consequence,  shown  a  rising  tendency  and  this,  in  ttim,  lias 
stimulated  exports  of  gold.  If,  as  seems  likely,  refuge  in  ttie  future 
is  sought  more  in  this  country  than  in  England  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  sharp  fall  in  the  dollar  exchange  value  of  sterling  and 
associated  currencies  will  be  further  shipments  to  this  country 
of  the  gold  now  held  by  the  Briti&h  and  other  foreign  monetary 
authorttles.  This  would  continue  until  a  reversal  of  tlie  trend  in 
the  balance  of  Brttl&h  and  similarly  affected  trade  was  accom- 
plished, and  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Brttt&h  reserves  at 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  would  be  exhausted  in  the  process. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  offered  an  imllmitcd  market  for 
gold  at  a  fixed  dollar  price,  the  volume  of  "hot"  money  seeking 
refuge  here  could  scarcely  have  attained  its  present  proportions. 
and  fiights  to  sterling  would  also  have  been  curtailed.  Any 
attempted  flight  to  dollars  would  then  have  raised  the  price  of 
dollar  exchange  in  the  refugee  ctirrencies  to  levels  which  wotild 
have  made  the  process  so  costly  as  to  put  an  effective  damper 
upon  it.  If  the  United  States,  moreover,  had  not  offered  the  Brit- 
ish the  prospect  of  the  indefinite  continuance  of  a  favorable 
market  for  gold,  the  flight  to  sterling  would  have  encountered 
similar  difficulties  since  the  British  would  then  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  acquire  as  large  gold  supplies  as  they  have  In  fact  ab- 
•ortied.  Furthermore,  such  fiights  as  occurred  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  been  a  mere  swapping  of  currencies,  with  the 
sellers  of  dollars  or  sterling  acquiring  claims  on  foreign  currencies 
cotncldently  with  the  transfer  of  claims  on  doUsu^  or  pounds  to 
the  buyers.  Movements  of  exchange  rates  great  enotigh  to  in- 
hibit flights  from  currencies  might,  however,  be  a  seriously  dls- 
eqtiillbrating  factor  m  international  trade. 

With  the  shipping  of  gold  to  this  country  the  foreign  shipper 
acqtilres  indefeasible  claims  on  dollars  since  we  undertake  to  pay 
$35  for  every  ounce  of  gold  offered;  we.  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
acquire  even  a  potential  claim  on  foreign  ctirrencies  since  foreign 
monetary  airthorltles  can  always  refrain  from  purchasing  any  gold 
we  might  later  offer  them.  Foreigners  fleeting  from  their  own 
currency  tinder  the  Influence  of  fear  would,  in  the  absence  of  gold 
movements,  be  obliged  to  sell  us  their  currency  so  cheaply  that 
the  terms  of  trade  wotild  turn  strongly  In  our  favor.  The  flight  of 
"hot"  money  would  then  entail  a  penalty  for  the  Individuals  and 
countries  sending  funds  abroad  and  a  gain  for  the  country  to 
which  it  was  sent.  But  when  foreigners  send  us  gold  this  does  not 
hi4>pen-  l^ey  are  then  not  selling  us  tbelr  own  ctirrency  cheaply, 
or  at  all,  btit  are  buymg  at  fixed  rates  one  form  of  American  cur- 
rency with  another  form  which  used  to  be,  but  ts  no  longer,  part 
at  their  own  currency  supply,  and  whli^  vlU  reenter  it.  If 
only  as  they  themselves  may  determine. 


that  the  ever-present  poBlblllty  that  prices  may  rise  In  any 
fcH-elgn  country,  not  only  tn  equal  but  In  Indefinitely  greater 
degree,  than  in  the  United  States.  Is  a  strong  reason  for  the  ablftk 
Tla  gcOd.  from  these  ctarendes  to  ikiJlMm 
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since  refugee  gold,  so  far  as  it  comes  out  of  the  monetary  tise. 
la  currently  supplanted  by  some  form  of  debt  money  In  the 
country  from  which  the  flight  occurs,  the  reimport  of  the  metal 
would  presumably  be  superfluous,  inflationary,  and  expensive. 
Under  such  circumstances  reimports  of  gold  are  not  likely  to  be 
sought  for  long  with  any  enthusiasm.  "Repatriation  of  capital" 
will  take  the  form  of  outpaytnents  of  the  foreign  currency,  by 
the  central  banks  of  the  countries  concerned,  in  exchange  for 
dollar  credits  held  by  their  nationals.  Refugee  gold,  like  all  the 
rest  that  has  found  its  way  to  the  American  Midas,  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  move  away  even  temporarily  from  oxir  borders. 

Such  intervention  as  would  reduce  aui  impwrts  of  gold,  and 
perhaps  check  the  flow  entirely,  need  not  occiu-  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  A  drop  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  is  identical 
with  a  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  other  ciurencies.  and  the 
ensuing  presumptive  increase  in  the  ratio  of  American  commodity 
and  service  exports  to  the  corresponding  imports  is  identical  with 
a  decline  in  the  similar  ratio  for  foreign  coimtrles  taken  as  a  whole. 
To  a  world  still  mercantilistic.  even  if  it  has  los'.  Its  hankering 
for  gold,  this  may  not  be  very  palatable,  and  foreign  countries 
may  purchase  and  hold  gold  with  the  deliberate  Intent  of  increas- 
ing the  exchinge  value  of  the  dollar,  diminishing  the  prissiu^  of 
competition  from  American  commodity  exports,  and  keeping  the 
way  open  for  their  own.  This  may  well  be  the  principal  basis 
on  which  such  gold  as  is  not  coming  to  the  United  States  is  now 
being  hfld  or  purchased  abroad  and  it  is  probably  our  best  chance 
of  future  relief  from  continuous  dumping  of  the  metal.  Under 
existing  conditions,  the  possibility  of  reducing  our  imports  of 
gold  therefore  turns  on  the  outside  world  being  as  mercantilistic 
In  pushing  commodity  exports  as  we  ourselves  seem  to  be  in 
engrossing  gold. 

Some  countries  however,  are  beginning  to  value  commodity 
Imports  more  highly  than  exports  and  to  look  upon  exports  solely 
as  the  means  of  providing  themselves  with  the  desired  imports. 
This  sensible  attitude  is  making  rapid  headway  under  the  coiorse 
of  preparation  for  war.  To  such  countries  the  purcha.se  of  gold 
looks  like  a  very  poor  substitute  for  direct  imports  of  the  ma- 
terials of  war  and  they  are  likely  to  send  what  gold  they  have  to 
us  in  order  to  enlarge  their  purchases  of  those  materials.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that,  where 
gold  is  no  longer  turned  into  currency,  it  is  almost  wholly  super- 
fluous, while  its  purchase  by  the  Government  involves  a  direct 
and  uncompensated  charge  on  the  Budget.  Under  this  strain 
many  foreign  countries  are  much  more  likely  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  than  of  increasing  their  supplies  of  gold. 
They  may  therefore  show  an  Increasing  indifference  to  a  rise  In 
the  exchange  value  of  their  currencies  and  may  even  welcome  It 
•s  facilitating  the  imports  which  they  covet. 

If  this  occurs  we  can,  of  course,  expect  from  them  no  interven- 
tion to  stem  the  flow  of  gold,  and  the  existing  trend  toward  the 
complete  absorption  by  this  country  of  the  world's  stocks,  as  well 
as  the  new  supply  from  the  mines,  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
Under  present  legl.slatlon  there  is  nothing  that  we  could  do  about 
It,  Gold  would  come  here  whether  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  should  rise,  fall,  or  remain  unchanged,  since  the  foreign 
currency  price  offered  for  the  metal  would  be  correspondingly  set 
at  a  figure  low  enough  to  prevent  any  diversion  of  the  gold  from 
this  to  other  markets, 

vn 

Under  the  practice  of  maintaining  a  fixed  dollar  price  for  gold. 
we  can  neither  refuse  to  buy  the  metal  nor  refrain  from  selling  it 
freely  for  purposes  of  export.  This  may  not  Inevitably  mean 
that  we  have  uo  means  for  influencing  exchange  rates,  since 
that  can  be  done  through  the  purchase  or  sale  of  foreign  ctir- 
rencies  by  our  monetary  authorities.*  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  we  are  powerless  to  affect  gold  movements.  Any  control  we 
might  otherwise  have  over  exchange  rates  is  thereby  rendered 
all  but  completely  nugatory.'  For.  if  our  monetary  authorities 
desire  to  raise  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar,  and  therefore 
•ell  foreign  currencies,  foreign  monetary  authorities  can  nullify 
otu-  action  by  buying  the  currencies  we  are  selling  with  the  dollar 
proceeds  of  gold  remittances  to  us.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  our 
monetary  authorities  desire  to  depress  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  therefore  buy  foreign  currencies,  the  foreign  authorities 
can  nullify  this  action  by  directly  supplying  us  in  indefinite 
volume  with  their  respective  currencies  (which  they  can  print  at 
Will)   or  by  taking  m  gold. 

In  a  sense,  then,  our  present  plight  is  a  consequence  of  the 
general  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard:  but  our  weakness  is 
attributable  not  to  the  abandonment  itself  but  to  ovu-  resumption 
of  that  standard  while  other  countries  were  leaving  it  or.  if  already 
off.  were  remaining  "unregenerate."  We  should  be  at  no  relative 
disadvantage  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were  on  gold,  but  we  should 
similarly  be  at  no  disadvantage  11  we  had  stayed  off  gold  instead 

'The  unconditional  purchase  of  weak  cinrendes.  Is.  however, 
a  dangerous  expedient  inasmuch  as  a  possible  devaluation  may 
Involve  the  purchaser  in  heav>-  losses.  Such  losses  would  already 
have  been  realized  if  francs  had  been  imconditionaUy  purchased, 
over  the  past  year  or  two.  by  non-Prench  monetary  authorities 
or  anyone  else. 

»The  tripartite  argeement  on  exchange  stabUlzation  may  be  of 
service  to  us  in  this  connection  but  only  if  the  other  parties  to 
that  agreement  are  under  obligation  to  buy  gold  when  dollar 
exchange  tends  to  fall.  It  Is  not  likely  that  there  Is  any  hard 
and  fast  obligation  of  this  sort. 
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since  all  bat  the  most  far-fetched  considerations  tell  In  favor  of 
foreigners  divesting  themselves  of  their  stocks  of  gold  in  favor  of 
direct  claims  to  dollars,  the  hitherto  tentative  conclusion  that, 
unless  we  change  our  policy,  we  can  expect  to  gather  to  ourselves 
practically  all  the  monetary  gold  in  the  world,  is  strongly  but- 
tressed. We  are  already  well  on  the  way  toward  this  restilt  and. 
though  we  may  expect  temporary  Interruptions  of  the  flow  and 
occasional  reversals,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  long-run 
trend  In  the  present  direction  wUl  continue.  The  monetary  au- 
thorities In  countries  which  still  have  large  holdings  of  gold  will 
perhaps,  for  some  time  yet.  fall  to  recognize  that  the  king  is 
naked  and  will  continue  to  do  obeisance  to  him  under  the  Illusion 
that  he  Is  clothed  In  royal  raiment.  But  the  light  will  eventually 
break  even  In  these  dusty  corners.  Even  now,  fealty  shows  signs 
of  wavering.  Central  banks  in  a  ntimber  of  the  lesser  coiui tries 
have,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant,  shifted  part  cf  their 
assets  from  gold  to  dollars  or  sterling;  and  the  British  monetary 
authorities,  In  turn,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  averse  to  holding 
dollars. 

The  fact  Is  that,  having  ceased  to  employ  gold  as  money,  the 
public  and  private  holders  of  gold  outside  the  United  States  have 
no  use  for  the  metal.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  world  has  not  so 
far  acted  in  the  matter  with  rigorous  logic.  Under  the  mfluence  of 
tradition,  and  of  the  assumption  that  gold  might  again  be  restored 
to  Its  former  sovereignty,  foreign  holders  have  not.  as  a  group, 
consciously  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  In  some  cases  they  have 
added  to  their  stocks  and,  in  others,  have  seen  them  diminish 
with  regret.  As  time  goes  on.  however,  and  they  discover  that 
they  are  not  hampered  by  the  loss  of  gold,  especially  when  it  is 
replaced  by  claims  to  dollars,  this  attitude  will  almost  certainly 
change  so  that  the  transfer  to  this  covmtry  of  most  of  the  remain- 
ing stocks  is  likely  to  be  accelerated  rather  than  retarded.  The 
present  value  of  gold  is  purely  factitious;  it  is  solely  dependent 
upon  the  policy  of  this  country  and  the  extremely  faint  possi- 
bility that  some  other  country  would,  or  could,  support  the  price  of 
gold  if  we  should  abandon  the  attempt  to  do  so.  So  long  as  we 
provide  an  unlimited  market  at  a  favorable  price,  foreign  coim- 
trles would  be  foolish  not  to  take  full  and  early  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

Even  as  a  war  resotirce,  and  on  the  unreliable  assumption  that 
we  shall  not  change  our  policy.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  gold  can 
offer  any  net  advantages  over  claims  to  dollars.  In  time  of  war, 
those  suppliers  of  materials  who  would  be  imwilling  to  accept  in 
trade  the  goods,  currency,  or  credit  of  buyer  belligerents,  would 
probably  take  claims  to  dollars  as  readily  as  g(^d.  The  only  con- 
ceivable exception  is  that  involving  two  countries  both  of  which 
In  a  future  war  were  enemies  of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  were  suspiciotis  of  each  other. 

vin 

What  now  remains  of  the  functions  of  gold  and  what  is  now  its 
International  role?  Of  the  traditional  functions  not  a  single  one 
remains  intact.  Gold  is  no  longer  employed,  either  as  coin  or  as 
bullion,  to  redeem  paper  currency;  its  function  as  a  regulator  of 
the  money  supply  has  either  fallen  into  complete  desuetude  or  Is 
retained  as  a  fifth  wheel;'  and  the  sole  remainin  attribute  of 
monetary  gold,  that  of  serving  to  "adjust"  international  payments, 
has  been  perverted  and  is  now  In  process  of  atrophy. 

To  make  the  last  point  clearer  It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate. 
Gold  does.  It  is  true,  move  between  countries,  but  the  movement 
Is  almost  wholly  in  one  direction.  Par  from  ser\-ing  to  settle  inter- 
national obligations,  the  flow  of  gold  is  now  chiefly  instrumental 
in  creating  them.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  the  means  of  regulating  the  currency  supply.  Instead  of 
serving  as  a  stabilizing  Influence,  gold  movements  are  the  agency 
for  disturbing  flights  of  capital.  Apart  from  the  positively  harm- 
ful or  potentially  dangerous  aspects  of  the  role  now  played  by  gold 
in  International  economic  life,  its  chief  function  is  to  Improve 
the  International  position  of  producers  and  disbursers  of  the 
metal.  The  total  volume  of  goods,  days'  labor  and  the  like  now 
annually  devoted  to  paying  for  new  gold  (for  which  the  world  has 
no  economic  need)  is  more  than  twice  what  It  was  10  years  ago 
when  there  was  a  genuine  need  for  the  metal.  This  is  of  substan- 
tial benefit  to  producers  of  gold,  but  by  the  same  token  It  repre- 
sents a  corresponding  burden  to  the  final  purchasers.  The  same 
Is  true  as  between  the  disbursers  and  the  buyers  of  the  gold  accu- 
mulation of  the  ages.  The  most  significant  monetary  purpose  that 
gold  still  serves  is  probably  Its  use  as  the  basic  element  in  ex- 
change stabilization  funds  In  this  capacity  it  Is  one  of  the 
instruments  whereby  monetary  control  Is  exercised,  rather  than, 
as  formerly,  the  controlling  device  Itself,  and  for  all  countries  but 
otir  own  this  function  can  l>e  better  performed  by  the  possession 
of  reserves  of  dollar  exchange. 

XX 

Adequate  discussion  of  different  alternatives  for  meeting  the 
dilcnuna  that  faces  us  Is  Impossible  in  the  space  that  reofudns.  We 
must  be  content  with  a  few  general  observations  and  shall  have  to 
forego  ftUl  explanation  of  why  they  appear  to  be  Justified. 


'  As  has  been  noted.  In  most  countries  gold  Is  frankly  divorced 
from  the  monetary  system.  In  the  United  States  the  two  have 
been  separated  but  are  now  somewhat  uncertainly  reunited.  Even 
in  this  country,  however,  gold  exercises  over  the  money  supply 
only  a  very  remote  control  and  Is  wholly  superfluous  for  that 
purpose.  The  cost  of  separation — or  "sterilization" — coupled  with 
otir  determination  to  maintain  gold,  was  so  great  a  burden  on  the 
treasury  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 


Restoration  of  an  lnterr>sttonal  gold  standard  sratem  appears 
to  be  very  improbable.  Sentiment  in  favor  ol  such  a  step  is  not 
strong  abroad,  nor  are  conditions  propitious  for  International  loans 
oX  the  magnitude  that  would  be  required  if  such  a  system  wtn 
to  be  set  up.  Even  more  conduslve  to  the  fact  that  the  causes 
that  brought  about  the  second  collapse  of  the  international  ftokl 
standard,  begiimmg  in  1931.  are  still  present  In  aggravated  form. 
These  influences  w&e  sufficient  to  destroy  the  gold  standard  at  a 
time  when  its  prestige  was  high;  It  la  most  unlikely  therefore  that 
the  standard,  whose  prestige  has  been  Impaired  bv  the  evenU  of 
recent  yesxs.  could  stirvlve  even  if  It  were  reiiistated  by  some  great 
coup. 

Continuance  of  the  present  policy  whereby  the  United  States 
undertakes  single-handed  to  maintain  a  fixed  price  for  gold  Is 
likely  to  entail  upon  us  a  burden  more  or  lets  equal  to  the  coat  It 
has  imposed  during  recent  years.  In  short,  the  cost  to  thto  oountry 
may  be  expected  to  amount  to  something  like  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year;  and  there  Is  no  foreseeable  cessation  of  the  flow 
through  limitation  of  the  ctirrent  output  of  the  metal. 

If  we  disregard  the  escape  by  way  of  inflation,  which  is  open 
to  all  the  familiar  objections,  the  obvious  solution  to  to  abandon 
the  present  fixed  price  for  gold  and  permit  It  to  find  Its  economic 
level.  This  would  automatically  provide  relief  from  the  burden 
that  excessive  gold  production  now  Imposes  upon  us.  Changing 
the  price  of  gold  would  have  no  great  or  necessary  long-run  effects 
upon  important  exchange  rates,  on  prices,  or.  with  exception  of 
adjustments  to  the  new  dollar  value  of  our  gold  purchases,  on 
the  course  of  trade.  The  long-run  economic  consequences  of 
this  step  would  therefore  be  far  less  serious  than  those  of  the 
maintenance  of  present  policies  even  if.  imder  these  policies. 
Inflation  is  avoided.  The  short -run  effects  on  countries  which  are 
Important  producers  of  gold  might,  however,  be  devastating  and 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  there  would  be  extremely  dis- 
turbing repercussions  on  our  own  economy  including,  aa  one 
incident,  the  rushing  of  gold  to  thto  country  to  prevent  further 
anticipated  loss  on  a  falling  market. 

The  step  is  open  to  the  very  practical  objection,  moreover,  that 
It  would  constitute  an  admission  of  error  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Indeed,  it  would  look  bad  even  on  the  record 
of  any  future  administration.  Every  drop  of  a  dollar  in  the  price 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  wotild  mean  a  loss  of  about  M30.000.000  In 
the  nominal  nmrket  value  of  the  gold  stock  we  now  possess  If 
the  price  of  gold  were  allowed  to  seek  Its  "natural"  level,  thers 
can  be  little  doubt  that  It  would  fall  far.  Even  If  the  price 
should  fall  only  to  the  old  mint  par  of  tZCe?  per  ounce — snd  thers 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  go  l)eyond  this — the  book 
lofs  would  be  about  $6.000 .000 .OCX),  or  well  over  tu'lce  the  book 
profit  obtained  at  the  time  of  devaluation  In  1933  34.  This  would. 
It  Is  true,  be  only  a  paper  loss  and  there  Is.  moreover,  much  to 
commend  such  a  move.  There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  that 
It  could  be  put  Into  effect.  The  prospect  of  so  great  a  paper  loss 
is  more  forbidding,  from  a  political  standpoint,  than  the  annual 
real  burden  of  a  billion  and  a  half,  or  more,  that  might  go  on 
forever.  ^ 

The  substance  of  the  gold  in-oblem.  then,  to  thto:  At  present 
there  is  a  grave  disequilibrium  between  the  low  cost  of  producing 
gold  and  the  high  price  at  which  it  selto.  Extotlng  policies  per- 
petuate thto  condition  and  compel  the  United  Statas  to  foot  ttas 
bill.  The  obvious  means  of  reaching  a  solution  are.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  objectionable.  A  possible  compromise  to  some  devlos 
that  will  result  in  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  abroad — ^thus  check- 
ing production  and  discouraging  the  flow  of  gold  to  this  country — 
and  will  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  price  wlthm  the  United 
States  and  permit  us  to  preserve  the  fiction  that  our  gold  to  worth 
what  it  purports  to  be.  Such  a  two-price  system  for  gold  could  be 
created  without  serloiu  technical  difficulty.  It  would  simply  call 
for  a  sizable  import  duty  on  gold.  Thto  might  be  on  a  sliding  scale 
and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  export  subsidy  to  facillUte 
an  effltix  of  the  metal  without  loss  to  foreign  buyers.  The  details 
of  such  a  scheme  cannot  be  elaborated  here  It  to  enough  to  say 
that  it  might  be  made  more  effective  through  an  extension  of  the 
so-called  tripartite  agreement  to  include  an  undertaking  by  the 
six  participating  countries  to  aim  at  the  absorption,  by  each,  of 
stipulated  percentages  of  the  new  supplies  of  gold  coming  on  the 
market. 

A  device  of  the  typ>e  here  suggested  to.  of  course,  a  palliative  rather 
than  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Whether  it  Is  to  be  preferred 
to  more  drastic  measures  to  a  political  rather  than  an  »^^n"mtfl 
question. 

z 

In  no  way  are  the  views  advanced  In  thto  paper  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  attack  vipon  the  gold  or  any  other  standard.  The  present 
monetary  outlook  to  unassurlng.  whatever  standard  to  employed. 
However,  we  may  as  well  face  facts.  The  outfetandlng  facts  are 
these: 

1.  Barring  changes  so  great  as  to  be  all  but  out  of  the  q\ies- 
tion.  It  to  Improbable  that  an  automatic  international  gold  stand- 
ard can  be  restored  except  as  a  possible  consequence  of  the  abiue 
of  existing  or  future  paper  ctirrencies. 

2.  Subject  to  the  same  reservations.  It  to  likely  that,  tf  such  an 
international  gold  standard  were  restored.  It  would  fall  agata 
withm  a  few  years. 

S.  The  present  relationship  between  the  price  of  gold  and  the 
cost  of  producing  It  to  not  an  eqtxillbrlum  relationship  and.  If  not 
modified  by  positive  action,  seems  certain  to  ooltopee  wtth  effects 
not  pleasant  to  coc  tern  plats. 
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4.  Then  la  nothing  In  sight  to  interrupt  a  continuance  of  the 
flow  of  gold  to  this  country. 

5.  Granted  that  present  policies  are  maintained.  It  la  therefore 
not  only  possible  but  probable  that  the  United  States  will  come 
Into  possession  of  virtually  the  entire  world's  stock  of  monetary 
gold. 

6.  In  this  ex'ent  we  shall  have  Incurred  the  enormous  cost  of 
acquiring  the  gold  and  may  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  infla- 
tion that  the  gold  threatens. 

It  behooves  us  either  to  bring  gold  back  Into  familiar  use  under 
conditions  favorable  to  its  maintenance  as  money,  or  to  abandon 
It  as  a  monetary  material.  Unless  we  make  of  the  gold  standard 
something  more  than  a  rainbow,  the  pot  of  gold  In  which  rainbows 
are  said  to  terminate  is  likely  to  turn  to  ashes  in  our  hands.  To 
continue  to  buy  gold  as  at  present  Is  not  likely  to  keep  this  from 
happening;  in  the  end.  It  may  simply  mean  more  ashes.  A  com- 
plete and  final  surrender  of  the  use  of  gold  as  money  would,  per- 
haps, be  the  better  course.  Under  existing  conditions  the  value  of 
our  gold,  for  any  purpose,  seems  little  less  evanescent  than  that 
of  Its  celestial  counterpart.  The  English  economists  in  1923  were 
not  offering  us  an  important  asset,  and  they  knew  it. 


Recovery  Obstacles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  19), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  published  in  todays  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Recovery  Obstacles." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Washington  Poet  of  April  20,  1939] 

Recovxst  Obstacles — Se\-£N  CoNornoNS  Listed 

(By  Mark   Sullivan) 

Men  ask.  with  deep  concern,  will  there  be  business  recovery? 
But  their  concern  would  tye  greater  If  all  realized  that  not  only  is 
business  recovery  at  stake,  but  much  more. 

There  are  at  least  seven  conditions,  all  domestic,  any  one  of 
which  probably,  and  the  sum  of  which  certainly,  prevents  business 
recovery.  Because  these  conditions  prevent  recovery,  they  carry 
America  toward  a  changed  form  of  society — that  is,  from  the  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  to  some  form  of  collectivism.  Necessarily 
the  conditions  which  carry  America  toward  collectivism  carry  it 
also  toward  a  changed  form  of  government,  for  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  a  change  in  the  form  of  society  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  In  the  form  of  government. 

The  seven  conditions  overlap  and  Interlock.  For  the  sake  ol 
simplicity,  they  can  be  stated  separately: 

(1)  Continued  spending  by  Government  in  excess  of  receipts, 
which  has  now  gone  on  for  8  years,  and  is  stiU  under  way.  with 
no  end  in  sight.  It  remains  as  true  todav  as  when  President 
Roosevelt  said  it  on  March  10.  1933,  that:  "Too  often  in  recent 
history,  llt)eral  governments  have  been  WTecked  on  the  rocks  of 
loose  fiscal  policy." 

"rmicnoN  taxes"  stall  bttsiness 

(2)  Two  fcaros  of  tax,  the  capital -gains  tax  and  the  imdlstrlb- 
uted -profits  tax.  It  Is  not  the  amount  of  these  taxes  that  is 
fatal — the  amount  Is  small,  relative  to  the  total  of  taxes  generally. 
The  danger  in  these  two  taxes  is  the  impediment,  the  brake,  they 
put  on  business.  It  is  the  quality  that  causes  some  Treasury 
officials  to  speak  of  these  as  "friction  taxes."  With  these  taxes  re- 
pealed (and  with  other  conditions  made  right)  business  could  go 
forward  to  a  voliune  which  would  produce  a  much  greater  total  of 
general  taxes.  Of  all  the  conditions  that  prevent  business  recovery, 
this  is  the  easiest  to  remove.  High  fiscal  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment want  It  removed.  The  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  are 
willing  to  remove  It.  The  motive  of  those  who  oppose  removal 
Is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  these 
do  not  entertain  any  great  concern  for  bringing  about  business 
recovery. 

(3)  Triple  A.  Triple  A  affects  not  only  farming  but  all  Indus- 
try, the  whole  economic  structtire  of  the  country.  Triple  A  ex- 
pands, automatically,  from  within  Itself— for  example,  thus:  (a) 
Reduce  the  amount  of  cotton  grown;  (b)  this  reduces  the  n\un- 
ber  of  persons  employed  In  cotton  planting,  ginning,  spinning 
and  in  the  transportation  of  cotton  and  cotton  products-  (c)* 
ttiia  added  unemployment  reduces  ability  to   buy  cotton  goods; 


(d)   this  reduction  of 
ther   reduction    of    the 
aroimd  the  vicious  circle 


abilfty  to  buy  cotton  goods  leads  to  fur- 
qu  intlty    of    cotton    grown.    And    so    on 


(4)  W.  P.  A.  as  now 

spent  on  W.  P.  A.  that  is  thi  ( 
Is  the  practice  of  W.  P.  A.  in 
a  slightly  better  standard  ol 
pendent  on  private  employi^ent 
W.  P.  A.    This  practice,  if 
private  employment  onto  th« 
government.     When  the  nujiber 
an  arbitrary  figure — say.  25 
society  will  turn  upside  dowi  i 
cannot  support  25  percent  1 

(5)  The  National  Labor 
the  interpretation  of  it  that 
with  some  practices  of  C.  I 
C.  I.  O.  has  practiced  and 
Board  does  not  completely 
discourage  men  from  setting 
ing  ones. 

(6)  Large  unemployment, 
conditions — it  Is  a  c 
unemployment  Is  Important 
Introduces.     Men  unable   to 
loyal  to  private  ownership, 
private  ownership  be  aband(^ed 
sons  and  cults  who  wish 
wish  to  prolong  unemployment 


TOO   MANT    IIVIKC   ON   GOVERNMENT 

oper  ited 


It  Is  not  the  amount  of  money 

primary  danger.    The  primary  danger 

Jiving  to  persons  dependent  on  W.  P.  A. 

living  than  is  received  by  persons  de- 

on  the  economic  level  Just  above 

c<Jntlnued,  must  steadily  draw  men  from 

lists  of  those  who  get  their  living  from 

of  the  latter  reaches — let  us  take 

percent  of  the  whole,  the  structure  of 

for  75  percent  in  private  employment 

ing  on  government. 

lations  Act.     This  act.  combined  with 

is  made  by  the  Labor  Board,  combined 

esp)ecially  the  sit-down  strike,  which 

ijever  repudiated,  and  which  the  Labor 

— this  combination  is  such  as  to 

up  new  enterprises  or  expanding  exist- 


He 


This  Is  not  separable  from  the  other 

ce  of  the  other  conditions.    But  large 

because  of  the  psychological  factor  it 

get  Jobs  for  a  long  time  become  less 

iiore  ready  to  listen  to  proposals  that 

and  collectivism  substituted.    Per- 

brlng  about  collectivism  necessarily 

and  not  see  It  end. 
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tie 


efl  ?ct. 


(7)   A  state  of  mind  on 
emment  which  says,  in 
pretty  sick,  why  not  let  It 
ment  who  affirmatively  wis  i 
about  some  form  of  collect  Ivlsm 
especially  partisan  for  colle<J;l 
ownership  either.     Private 
ness  recovery  brought   aboijt 
and  dynamically  wishes  to 

All  these  obstacles  to 
own  control  to  change.     It 
Is  an  obstacle.     But  the  for( 
us  back  if  all  the  domestic 
sary   to   remedy   all   the 
would  create  a  momentum 
matically. 


recc  V 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


LETTER    FROM    THE    PRl  SIDENT 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record. 
the  President  .of  the  United 
chairman  of  the  House  C(  ramittee 


I>EAR  Mr.  Congressman; 
ment    primarily    concerned 
pending  amendments  to 
courteous  reference  :to  then: 
thereon.      Since    the 
mental  problems  which 
functions  of   the   Individual 
requested  by  them  to  set 
Ifitratlon  on  the  proposed 

Prior  to  1934  the  sugar  1 
tory  returns  and  our 
trously  low  level.     The  leg 
Congress    In    1934.    and    rev 
reciprocal-trade  agreement 
not  only  In  a  substantial 
beet  and  sugarcane  growers 
Ing  Increase  in  our  export 
1937   our   expKjrts   to    Cuba 
agricultural   products   were 
articles  were  increased  fourfold 

I  am  advised,  however, 
live  consideration  by  the 


th! 


propoi  ed 


expoi  ts 

iil 


thiit 


ALL    ARE    DOMESTIC 

part  of  some  In  quarters  within  gOv- 
"the  private  ownership  system  Is 
die?"    There  are  some  within  govern- 
to  end  private  ownership  and  bring 
There  are  others  who  are  not 
vism  but  are  not  partisan  for  private 
.'nership  can  only  be  saved,  and  busl- 
by  an  attitude  which  affirmatively 
Drlng  about  bu«^iness  recovery, 
ery  are  domestic.     All  are  within  our 
true  there  is  a  foreign  condition  that 
ign  condition  alone  would  hardly  hold 
(fcndltlons  were  ended.     It  is  not  neces- 
c<  ndltions   at   once.    Remedy   of  a   few 
which  would  remedy  the  others  auto- 


Amendmei  t  of  the  Sugar  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  S.lM  RAYBURN 


OF    TEXAS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20. 1939 


TO     HON.     MARVTN     JONES 
)P   TEXAS 


1  Ipeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  letter  from 
States  to  Hon.  Marvin  Jones, 
on  Agriculture: 


The  WHrrE  HorrsE. 
Washington,  April  18.  1939. 
'  "he  three  departments  of  the  Govern- 
with    the    problems    Involved    In    the 
Sugar  Act  have  advised  me  of  your 
of  S.  69  for  expression  of  their  views 
amendments    raise    grave    govern- 
trinscend  the  specialized   Interests  and 
departments  concerned,  I   have  been 
ftirth  the  basic  position  of  the  admin- 
a^iendments. 

diistry  was  suffering  from  unsatisfac- 

to  Cuba  had  declined  to  a  dlsas- 

ation  pertaining  to  sugar  enacted  by 

sed    and    extended    In    1937,    and    the 

I  egotiated  with  Cuba  In  1934.  resulted 

Increase  In  the  income  of  domestic  sugar 

and  processors,  but  also  in  a  gratify- 

trade  with  Cuba.     Between   1933  and 

of    rice,   wheat    flour,    lard,    and    other 

trebled  and  exports  of  manufacttired 


only  a  year  and  a  half  after  exhatia- 
Cbngress  and  the  administration  of  the 
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1937  legislation,  the  sugar  lobbyists,  who.  in  order  to  Justify  their 
employment  must  t>e  prcfes.sionally  dis.satisfled  under  any  condi- 
tions, are  pressing  for  drastic  amendments  to  the  act  which  would 
disrupt  the  balance  established  in  the  existing  legislation  as  be- 
tween the  oppK'sing  initrests  of  the  various  groups  concerned: 
they  would  further  burden  consumers  for  the  additional  benefit 
of  producers,  seriously  impair  one  of  the  principal  markets  for 
our  export  crops,  and  establl<;h  discriminations  among  variotis 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  proposed  amendmenU 
would  undermine  the  basis  upon  which  the  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  was  negotiated,  and  violate  our  treaty  obligations  under  the 
Internatiortal  Sugar  Agreement,  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1937. 

Tlie  nrst  paragraph  of  the  bill  contains  special  exemptions 
from  the  acreage  adjustments  now  required  as  a  condition  for 
pa>Tnent8  under  the  act.  that  would  operate  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  plantation  companies  in  the  mainland  sugar- 
cane area.  Such  exemptions  would  not  only  constitute  a  serious 
discrimination  against  the  domestic  Insular  areas,  particularly  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  which  area  a  substantial  adjustment  of 
production  this  year  is  well  under  way.  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  but  Is  also  extremely  unfair  and  unjust  to 
the  producers  In  all  areas  whose  great  sacrifices  In  prior  years 
under  former  sugar  programs  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
favorable  position  enjoyed  by  sugar  producer.s  in  the  mainland 
cane  area  in  recent  years.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  plantation  pro- 
ducers in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  should  be  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  for  their  appropriate  share  of  crop  adjustment  as  a 
condition  for  payments. 

The  second  amendment  in  S.  69  would  unfortunately  delete 
the  present  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  designed  to  protect  the 
housewives  of  the  Nation  against  sugar  prices  In  excess  of  those 
neecssary  to  maintain  the  domestic  Industry.  In  recent  years 
the  total  burden  of  sugar  legisl.itlon  on  consumers.  If  measured 
by  the  full  diCferencc  between  the  unprotected  price  of  sugar  In 
world  markets  and  the  protected  price  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  approximately  80 
quarts  of  milk  and  50  loaves  of  bread  per  annvim  for  each  famUy 
In  the  United  States. 

The  third  amendment  of  S.  69  discriminates  against  two  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  by  reducing 
their  present  shares  of  the  total  domestic  quota  and  by  denying 
these  areas  their  proportionate  shares  of  the  large  Increase  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill  for  all  domestic  areas.  The  bill  would  thus 
create  a  colonialism  of  the  old-world  type  in  the  form  of  an 
underprivileged  American  citizen  living  In  these  particular  in- 
sular parts  of  the  United  States.  The  imperialistic  nature  of 
such  discriminations  against  some  of  otu*  own  citizens  becomes 
clear  when  it  is  realized  that  although  the  Congress  could  legally 
destroy  the  economy  of  Its  InstUar  possessions  through  such 
dlscrlrninatory  trade  restrictions,  the  American  citizens  in  those 
areas  wotild  possess  no  legal  right  to  defend  themselves  against 
such  action  by  erecting  trade  barriers  against  products  produced 
In  the  mainland. 

The  third  amendment  also  proposes  a  severe  reduction  In  the 
Cuban  quota  which  would  further  curtail  our  shrunken  markets 
for  American  agricultural  exports  at  a  time  when  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  struggling  with  measures  to  expand  such 
markets. 

Furthermore,  our  principal  benefit  to  Cuba  In  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  of  August  24.  1934,  In  return  for  over  400  duty 
concessions  to  American  goods,  was  a  duty  reduction  on  Cuban 
sugar  negotiated  against  the  background  of  the  quotas  provided 
in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  upon  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  contracting  parties  that  the  quota  basis  would  not  be  changed 
to  Cuba's  detriment.  The  reduction  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
make  In  the  Cuban  quota.  Is  so  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  trade  agreement  and  the  basis  on  which  it  was  entered 
Into  that  it  seems  at  variance  with  our  fundamental  principles  of 
fair  play  and  fair  dealing  which  we  have  been  urging  as  essential 
to  world  economic  recovery  and  world  peace. 

Under  article  9  (a)  of  the  International  sugar  agreement,  we 
agreed  to  accept  from  the  full -duty  countries  every  year  a  quantity 
of  sugar  directly  proportionate  to  the  small  share  allotted  on  a 
historic  basis  to  these  countries  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act 
in  1937.  Under  the  proposed  bill  this  proportion  would  be  de- 
creased. In  addition  to  losing  part  of  their  basic  quotas  the  full- 
duty  countries  would  lose  under  S.  69  the  Important  reallocation 
of  the  Philippine  dutiable  sugar  deficiency  now  provided  for.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  to  enlarge 
the  foreign  market  for  American  exjxjrts. 

Thus,  the  enactment  of  the  bill  S.  69  would  be  a  serious  threat 
to  the  future  of  the  policy  of  Improved  relatlonshlp)s  among  the 
American  republics,  which  has  become  so  important  and  favor- 
able a  factor  in  our  International  relations  In  the  past  few  years. 
We  have  been  bending  every  effort  to  develop  a  vital  program 
of  Inter-American  cooperation.  This  program  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly advantageous.  It  is  earnestly  believed  that  the  Congress  will 
not  wish  to  impede  Its  progress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt. 

Hon.  M-^rvtn  Jones, 

HotLse  of  Representatives, 

LXXXIV— App M 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

'  or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20. 1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON   ELMER  F   ANDREWS.  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  from  Hon.  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division: 

UNrrED  States  Depaxtment  or  Labok. 

Wage  and  Houe  Division. 
Washington.  AprU  19.  1939. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  is  directed  by  section  4  (d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  submit  annually  in  January  a  report  to  th« 
Congress  and  to  make  r(sx>mmendatlons  for  further  legislation 
In  connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  that  act.  In  my  interim 
report  to  the  Congress  last  January  I  referred  to  a  few  of  the 
problems  which  this  act  presented  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  feel 
that  the  Division  had  had  sufficient  experience  to  Justify  the 
recommendation  of  legislation.  Since  the  submission  of  that  re- 
port one  of  the  problems  referred  to  therein  has  beeome  bo  serious 
that  it  should  again  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Section  7  (c)  of  the  said  act  provides  as  follows: 

"(CI  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  In  the  first  procecsing 
of  milk,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy  products  or  m  the 
ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton  or  in  the  processing  of  cotton- 
seed or  in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets.  sugar>beet  moIasi«es. 
sugarcane,  or  maple  sap.  Into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  or  into 
Blrup.  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (requiring  the  payment  of 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime)  shall  not  apply  to  his  employees  in 
any  place  of  emplojrment  where  he  Is  so  engaged;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of,  or  In  canning  or 
packing,  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  in 
the  first  processing,  within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  Administrator)  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity 
during  seasonal  operations  or  in  handling,  slaughtering,  or  dress- 
ing poultry  or  livestock,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (requir- 
ing the  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime),  during  a  period 
or  periods  of  not  more  than  14  w(»-kweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
calendar  year,  shall  not  apply  to  his  employees  In  any  place  of 
employment  where  he  is  so  engaged."  | 

Section  13   (a)    (10)   provides,  as  fellows:  I 

"Sec.  13  (a).  The  provisions  of  Sections  6  and  7  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  •  •  •  (10)  to  any  Individual  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Admlnlstiator).  encaged 
In  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  oi  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural  commodities  for  market,  or  In  making 
cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  certain  of  the  exemptions  provided  In 
section  7  (c)  and  all  of  those  provided  In  section  13  (a)  (10)  ara 
applicable  only  when  the  c^jerations  to  which  they  relate  take  place 
in  the  "area  of  production."  The  duty  and  power  to  define  "area 
of  production"  and  thereby  to  determine  when  such  exemptions 
shall  apply  and  when  they  shall  not  apply  Is  given  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

As  Administrator.  I  have  been  beset  with  manifold  difficulties 
In  attempting  to  Lssue  a  definition  of  "area  of  production"  which 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  avoid  the  creation  of  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  competitive  positions  of  employers  similarly  situated. 

Before  exercising  the  power  to  define  "area  of  production."  X 
con.=idered  the  possibility  of  mapping  producing  region.s  for  each 
of  the  many  agricullviral  and  horticultural  commodities.  This 
procedvire  was  found  to  involve  the  mapping  of  producing  regions 
and  locations  of  processing  establishments  and  concentration 
points  for  several  hundred  Individual  commodities,  as  to  many  of 
which  area  lines  could  not  practically  be  drawn.  ITiat  procedure, 
besides  leading  to  discrimination  against  plants  on  the  border 
lines  of  areas,  woiild  have  required  several  years  and  would  have 
involved  great  expense.  The  plan  was  therefore  abandoned  as 
impractical. 

The  term  "area  of  production"  Is  subject  to  a  great  variety  at 
possible  Interpretations.  The  term  was  used  previously  In  th« 
N.  R.  A.  definition  of  agriculture  and  was  the  cauae  of  serloiis  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  at  that  time.  Its  history  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  even  more  disturbing. 
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Each  Industry  to  which  the  term  might  apply  Interprets  It  In 
such  a  way  as  to  mean  complete  exemption  of  all  establishments 
In  that  Industry.  Thus,  for  example,  cotton  handlers  consider 
the  "area  of  production"  for  cotton  to  be  the  entire  area  In  which 
cotton  Is  grown,  finned,  stored,  or  compressed,  although  that 
means  Including  all  or  large  parts  of  at  least  11  States  in  the 
"area  of  production."  or  In  other  words  all  areas  where  these 
operations  occur.  That  t3rpe  of  definition,  of  course,  renders  the 
term  meaning!ess  in  any  such  limiting  sense  as  the  Congress 
obviously  Intended.  Where  the  act  provides  blanket  exemptions. 
It  Is  explicit  In  so  doing.    It  does  not  so  provide  In  this  section. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  define  "area  of  production" 
In  such  a  manner  as  virtually  to  exempt  no  one. 

Aside  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  term,  the  basic  idea  under- 
lying this  exemption  raises  a  serious  economic  question.  It  con- 
templates exemption  of  only  such  employers  or  employees  as  are 
locatMl  or  employed  within  the  "area  of  production."  It  therefore 
roqulres  the  drawing  of  a  line,  on  one  side  of  which  all  employers 
and  employees  are  to  be  exempt,  while  on  the  other  side  they  are 
not  to  be  exempt.  The  operations  within  or  without  the  "area  of 
production"  may  b©  the  same  and  may  be  performed  upon  the 
same  products^ 

No  matter  what  approach  is  taken  to  define  this  tmn.  inequities 
will  result.  Some  enterprises  will  be  barely  within  the  "area  of 
production"  and  others,  directly  competitive,  Jvist  outside;  some 
farnif  will  be  in  the  area  with  reference  to  the  processor  handling 
their  crops,  and  others,  though  growing  the  same  crops,  will  be 
outside  this  area.  It  Is  earnestly  urged,  therefore,  that  the  wage- 
and-hour  coverage  of  the  act  should  not  depend  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  the  operation  of  the  area  In  which  the  raw  products  are 
grown. 

I  recently  presided  at  a  hearing  for  the  consideration  of  a 
definition  of  "area  of  production"  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  chief  of  our  hearings  and  exemp- 
tions section  following  an  earlier  hearing  at  which  he  presided. 
I  have  Just  issued  an  amendment  to  such  regulations  to  provide 
that  with  respect  to  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, an  individual  is  to  be  considered  as  employed  within  the 
"area  of  production."  if  he  is  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, drying,  or  canning  such  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  an 
establishment  which  is  located  in  the  c^>en  country  or  in  a  rural 
community  (not  Including  a  city  or  town  of  2.500  or  greater 
peculation)  and  which  obtains  all  of  Its  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables 
from  farms  in  Its  Immediate  locality  (but  not  beyond  a  radius  of 
10  miles).  The  legislative  history  of  the  act,  particularly  with 
reference  to  "area  of  prodtictlon"  Indicates  that  the  Congress,  In 
speaking  of  the  "area  of  production,"  was  referring  to  the  "Imme- 
diate production  area"  and  to  "rural  areas"  and  "farm  areas." 
Thus,  mileage  and  population  limitations  seem  clearly  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  Congress  In  connection  with  the  deflnl- 
tton  of  such  area. 

The  definition  was  adopted  to  carry  out  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  it  produces  a  minimum  of  discrimina- 
tion and  economic  dislocation.  Nevertheless,  this  definition  of 
"area  of  production"  does  give  rise  to  some  discrimination  be- 
tween employers,  but  those  discriminations  are  inherent  In  the 
act  as  it  now  stands.  Roughly  one-fourth  of  the  establishments 
packing  and  canning  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  fall  within  the 
area  as  it  has  been  defined  and  are  therefore  exempt  trom  both 
the  wage-and-hour  provisions  of  the  act.  The  remaining  estab- 
lishments do  not  fall  within  the  area  and  are  therefore  compelled 
to  comply  with  such  wage  and  hour  provisions. 

The  principal  need  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industries, 
particularly  during  periods  of  peak  production,  seems  to  be  a  flexl- 
hUlty  In  hours  which  will  permit  the  expeditious  handling  of 
fmlts  and  vegetables,  which  are  highly  perishable  commodities. 
The  definition  which  has  Just  been  issued,  affords  an  exemption 
from  the  hour  provisions  (as  well  as  from  the  wage  provisions) 
to  only  a  part  of  the  industries  and,  therefore,  does  not  meet  this 
need  for  flexibility  in  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  Justification  for  exempting 
even  a  small  percentage  of  these  tadu.<»trle8  from  the  wage  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Every  reason  that  dictated  the  passage  of  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Pair  Lab<n-  Standards  Act  is  applicable  In  the 
fullest  sense  to  such  IndustrleB.  In  the  first  place,  many  em- 
ployees engaged  In  these  industries  are  not  being  paid  a  wage 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  at  a  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health  and  decency.  Secondly,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
compete  In  a  national  market  and.  because  of  such  competition 
those  who  bring  the  commodity  to  the  consuming  market  at  the 
lowest  cost  play  a  large  part  In  determining  the  market  price  of 
such  commodities.  Some  employers  have  used  lower  wages  to 
^n  an  unfair  comretltive  advantage.  Furthermore,  the  payment 
of  low  wages  In  competitive  industries  tends  to  depress  the  entire 
wage  8tr\icture  at  the  expense  of  the  worker.  Thirdly,  several 
States  require  the  payment  of  minimum  wages  in  these  Indu.strles 
which  are  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  the  standards  fixed  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  Federal  Government  should,  there- 
fore, apply  uniform  standards  so  as  to  make  impossible  economic 
advantages  for  the  employers  in  those  States  which  have  no  mini- 
mum mage  rates.  Lastly,  the  labor  costs  In  these  Industries  are 
extremely  low.  For  example,  with  but  a  stngle  exception,  waees 
in  the  food  Industries  constitute  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  t^al 
value  of  the  manufactured  product  than  In  any  other  major  group  of 
lndu.strles  In  the  United  States.  "^       ^ 

There  are  approxim.itely  1. 000 .000  employees  who  are  directly 
affected  by  the  exemptions  from  the  maTimum  hour  requirements 


of  the  act  hi  section  7  (e)  tr  from  both  the  wage-and-hour  re- 
quirements in  section  13  (a)  ^10).  It  seems  to  me,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  careful  consideration  [which  I  have  given  to  this  matter, 
that  the  only  sound  solution  [to  the  problem  Is  an  amendment  at 
the  act  which  will  (1)  elim4iate  the  term  "area  of  production." 
(2)  grant  to  the  itxlustrles  In  questlm  an  adequate  exemption 
from  the  hoxu-  provisions,  and  (3)  make  the  wage  provisiona 
applicable  to  them.  The  reaions  outlined  above  for  granting  an 
hours  exemption  to  the  fresi  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  and 
denying  them  a  wage  exempt  Ion  are  equally  appUcable  to  all  tba 
other  industries  at  present  al  'ected  by  sections  7  (c)  and  13  (a) 
(10).  The  products  lnvolve<]  are  ail  perishable,  or  seasonal,  oc 
both.  The  general  limltatlo  i  of  hours  prescribed  In  the  act, 
although  suitable  and  scaukI  elsewhere,  nuiy  frequently  be  im- 
practical  as   applied   to  thes<    industries.     The    disadvantages,   in 


fact,  outweigh  the  benefits, 
mentioned  above,  it  is  Just 


House  on  March  29,  1939,  and 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on 


On  tha  other  hand.  fc«:  the  reasons 
that  these  industries  should  be  re- 
quired to  observe  the  nation|al  minimum-wage  standards  of  tha 
act. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  general  hour 
limitations  established  by  the  act  are  unsuited  to  these  Industries, 
that  does  not  mean  that  no  lour  limitations  at  all  are  desirable. 
It  is  Imperative  that  hours  which  are  so  long  as  to  endanger  th© 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  individual  worker  should  be  discour- 

overtime  penalty.  A  further  reason 
are  necessary  to  give  support  to  the 
hour  standards  already  established  by  many  States  for  these  same 
Industries.     Unless   the   limiti  itions  on  hours  are   made   uniform, 

ill  which  hours  of  work  are  unregu- 
ad vantage  in  the  marketing  of  their 


those  sections  of  the  country 
lated  will  enjoy  a  competitive 
products. 

The    NOTton   bill    (H.   R.    5>35)    which    was    introduced    in    the 

the  Thomas  bill  (S.  2008)  which  was 
{March  30.  both  contain  the  amend- 
ments Just  discussed.  On  March  31.  I  made  a  recommendation  to 
both  Senator  Thomas  and  Mis.  Norton  in  which  I  discussed  such 

I  Et&ted  that  such  amendments,  if  en- 
acted, would  promote  the  eff(ctive  and  fair  administration  of  tho 
act,  would  provide  needed  fie  :iblllty,  would  assist  in  enforcement, 
and  would  remove  a  substant  al  number  of  annoyaiu;es  and  hard- 
ships which  harass  us  and  which  we  are  at  present  powerless  to 
avoid.  I  urge  the  conslderat  on  of  that  recommendation  by  tho 
whole  Congress. 

The  economic  importance  at  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Indus- 
try and  the  food-processing  inriustries  is  apparent.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  these  industries  haa  been  the  hour  limitations  of  tho 
statute.  The  14  workweeks  esemption.  which  the  statute  accords 
most  of  these  indtistries  each 
Industries  whose  active  season 


calendar  year  has  expired  for  those 
began  In  Jantiary.     These  industries 
are  faced  with  a  serious  emergency  by  virtue  of  the  requirement 

for  all  hotirs  of  work  In  excess  of  44 


that  time  and  a  half  be  paid 

per  workweek.    As  admlnlstrajtor  of  the  wage-and-hour  division,  I 

the  Congress  that  the  amendments 
serious  consideration  to  avoid  unduo 


feel  obliged  to  recommend  to 
previously  referred  to  be  given 
hardship. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Ave  Caesar,  moriturus  te  s 
(Hail  to  thee,  Caesar,  I, 


wli> 


Elmeb  p.  Andrbws.  Administrator. 


Tom  Amlie  Pays  R  spects  to  His  Opposition 


9UtO. 

am  about  to  die,  salute  thee.) 


EXTENSIOJJ  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  Yi  ASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursda  r,  April  20. 1939 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 
HON. 


BErWEiaiT  HON    THOMAS  AMLIE  AND 
FRANK^JN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  I  Record,  I  include  herein  an  ex- 
change Of  letters  between  tlie  Honorable  Tom  Amlie.  former 
Member  of  Congress  fromjhe  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hon. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  letters  reveal  an  in  eresting  exchange  of  sentiments 
concerning  two  opposing  p  lilosophies  of  go\'emment.  Per- 
sonally. I  think  Tom  Amli;  was  subjected  to  unjust  treat- 
I  wish  he  might  ha  ve  been  confirmed.    My  personal 

and  long  association  with  him 
probably  makes  me  somewl  at  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  yet  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclus:  on  that  Mr.  Amlie  possesses  one 
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of  the  most  alert  brains  which  has  adorned  either  House  of 
Congress  for  many  years. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  7.  1939. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  January  24,  1939,  you  sent  my  name 
to  the  Senate  as  a  minority  nominee  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  A  reactionary  press  and  an  unscrupulous  political 
cabal  immediately  seized  the  occasion  to  transform  the  public 
debate  and  the  Senate  hearings  over  my  confirmation  Into  a 
veritable  witchcraft  trial. 

Because  I  had  In  the  course  of  my  8  years'  agitation  for  a  per- 
manent solution  of  o\ir  mass  unemployment  problem  expressed 
doubts  at  times  as  to  the  ability  of  unregulated  capitalism  to 
Folve  this  problem,  I  was  branded  a  Communist  and  subverter  of 
American  Institutions.  Because  I  had  expressed  my  sympathy 
for  the  late  loyalist  government  of  Spain.  I  was  accused  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  "promiscuous  slaughter  of  Christians  and 
their  apostles."  Because  I  had  at  various  times  proposed  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads,  I  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
wipe  out  the  savings  of  widows  and  orphans. 

The  bitterness  of  the  attacks  directed  against  my  confirmation 
recalls  the  similar  campaign  directed  against  the  confirmation  of 
Justice  Brandeis  23  years  ago.  However,  in  Justice  Brandeis'  case, 
his  long  career  as  a  fighter  for  the  public  good,  during  which  he 
clashed  with  so  many  powerful  interests,  and  the  consequent  fear 
of  what  he  might  do  in  his  position  of  authority  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  may  serve  to  e.xplain  the  bitterness  of  the  cam- 
paign against  °  his  confirmation.  In  my  own  case,  the  modest 
character  of  my  public  career,  and  the  relative  lack  of  power  of 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssioner  belie  such  an  explanation. 
As  the  magazine  Time  obser*'ed.  I  could  do  the  railroads  no  harm, 
and  might  serve  to  stir  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  activity. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  savage  attack  on  me  lies  not  In  my 
own  deeds  or  misdeeds,  but  in  the  political  calculation  that  by 
branding  me  as  a  Communist  and  an  antichrist,  a  real  blow — a 
blow  below  the  belt  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless  a  real  blow — could 
be  struck  against  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  administration. 

The  fact  that  your  responsibility  in  nominating  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  is  strictly  limited  and  does  not  involve 
acceptance  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  nominee  or  of  the  party 
he  represents,  does  not  Interfere  with  this  calculation.  When  the 
whole  campaign  Is  based  on  witchcraft  psychology,  it  is  futile  to 
carp  at  the  lack  of  logic  at  any  of  the  stages. 

You  will  recall  how  in  the  British  electoral  campaign  of  1924 
the  Conservative  Party  press  published  a  purported  letter  of 
Gregory  Zinovlev.  head  of  the  TTiird  International,  giving  instruc- 
tions for  the  setting  up  of  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  Great 
Britain.  The  letter  was.  of  cotirse.  a  forgery,  but  the  Conservative 
Party  won  power  on  the  basis  of  that  letter.  Many  times  during 
the  past  2  months  I  have  wondered  whether  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  conservatives  to  turn  me  into  another  fake 
Zinoviev  letter,  and  conduct  the  campaign  of  1940  on  the  basis 
of  garbled  and  adulterated  extracts  from  my  Forgotten  Man's 
Handbook. 

You  can  understand  my  embarrassment  under  these  clnnim- 
stances.  The  thing  nearest  my  heart  Is,  of  course,  the  desire  to 
get  the  American  people  to  do  some  fundamental  thinking  on  the 
problem  of  unemplo>Tnent  and  the  danger  to  democracy  In  the 
economic  disfranchisement  of  20  percent  of  our  population.  Under 
Other  clrctimstances  I  should  have  welcomed  the  high-powered 
publicity  given  to  my  economic  writings  of  the  past  8  years.  But 
a  hearing  and  debate  on  the  nomination  of  a  minority  member  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hardly  offers  a  free  and  proper 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  topics.  I  have  felt  that  in  Justice 
to  you,  who  passed  only  on  my  qualifications  to  serve  as  a  minority 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  should  refrain 
from  forcing  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — where  I  could 
not  myself  defend  my  views — on  the  merits  of  the  various  economic 
proposals  which  I  had  advanced  since  I  entered  Congress  in  1931. 

There  is  one  Issue,  however,  which,  though  it  has  nothing  to 
do,  or,  rather,  should  have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  question  of  my 
fitness  to  serve  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  fought  out  not  only  on  the  Senate  floor  but 
before  the  whole  American  people.  I  refer  to  the  right  of  a 
minority  party  to  proper  participation  In  the  process  of  democratic 
government.  It  Is  the  position  of  my  critics  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution I  am,  of  course,  free  to  advocate  any  ideas  I  please,  but  it 
is  grossly  improper  for  the  national  administration  to  appoint  me 
or  any  member  of  a  similar  political  group  to  take  part  In  the  work 
of  a  governmental  commission.  This  Is  equivalent  to  setting  up 
a  doctrine  of  second-class  citizenship.  Full  citizenship,  full  par- 
ticipation in  democracy.  Is  to  be  accorded  only  to  those  whose  ideas 
are  acceptable  to  the  American  Liberty  League;  to  the  rest,  only 
second-class  citizenship. 

With  dismal  Ignorance  and  \inmltlgated  surogance.  the  partisans 
of  such  a  doctrine  speak  of  It  as  Americanism.  A  glance  at  Amer- 
ican history  and  at  American  traditions  reveals  what  would  have 
happened  had  this  doctrine  prevailed.  This  doctrine  would  have 
barred  from  full  citizenship  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wrote  that  it 
was  wrong  that  "some  have  labored,  and  others,  without  labor,  have 
enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  their  fruits,"  and  that  It  is  a  "worthy 


object  of  any  good  goremment"  to  "secure  to  each  laborer  th« 
whole  product  of  his  labor  as  nearly  as  possible  " 

The  same  doctrine  would  have  condemned  Thomas  Jefferson  aa 
a  despicable  "red"  for  suggesting  that  "a  rebellion  now  and  then 
is  a  good  thing."  "The  tree  of  liberty,"  he  said,  "must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants. 
It  Is  its  natural  manure."  Yet  Thconas  Jefferson  became  the  third 
President  of  the  United  SUtea  and  the  revered  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  same  doctrine  would  have  condemned  to  second-class  citi- 
zenship Benjamin  Franklin,  who.  In  1783.  wrote: 

"All  the  property  that  is  necessary  to  a  man,  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species,  is  his 
natural  right,  which  none  can  Justly  deprive  him  of;  but  all 
property  superfluous  to  such  purposes  is  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic, who,  by  their  laws,  have  created  It,  and  who  may  therefore 
by  other  laws  dispose  of  it,  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  public 
shall  demand  such  disposition.  He  that  does  not  like  civil  society 
on  these  terms,  let  him.  retire  and  live  among  savages.  He  can 
have  no  right  to  the  benefits  of  society  who  will  not  pay  his  club 
toward  the  suppxart  of  It." 

And  yet  these  utterances  did  not  bar  Benjamin  Franklin  from 
playing  a  leading  role  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  drafted 
our  present  Constitution. 

It  is  because  I  see  what  It  would  have  done  to  the  past  of 
America  that  I  fear  for  the  future  of  American  democracy  If  such 
a  doctrine  is  once  allowed  to  take  hold  and  become  a  guiding  prece- 
dent. It  matters  very  little  whether  I  serve  as  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner,  but  it  matters  very  much  whether  the  leaden 
of  the  American  people  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  democracy. 

For  this  reason  I  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  see  fought  out 
the  issue  of  the  democratic  right  of  progressive  groups  to  take 
part  in  our  Government.  But  I  have  at  length  concluded  to  re- 
quest you  to  withdraw  my  nomination  as  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  because  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great 
eagerness  among  the  members  of  either  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  Senate  to  defend  the  great  principle  of  minority 
representation.  I  desire  no  reluctant  nor  apologetic  champions  of 
my  position,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  conciliate  those  who  cannot 
read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  people  are  becoming  impatient  with  temporizing  measurca. 
If  unemploj-ment  is  to  be  eliminated.  If  equality  of  opportunity 
for  the  average  man  is  to  be  restored,  and  if  every  American  Is  to 
be  insured  the  right  of  a  job,  "radical"  measures  are  necessary. 
"Radical"  measures  are  as  necessary  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  day  as  they  were  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation  In 
1787  when  Washington  said  to  the  Constitutional  Convention: 
"My  wish  is  that  the  Convention  may  adopt  no  temporizinf 
expedients,  but  probe  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
bottom,  and  provide  radical  cure." 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  fight  for 
purp>oses  of  personal  vindication,  since  even  Senator  Rizd,  speak- 
ing for  hUnself  and  his  Republican  colleague,  declared  at  tha 
hearings : 

"I  do  not  think  anybody  has  ever  questioned  Mr.  Amlle's  char- 
acter or  integrity  or  his  very  great  ability.  It  seems  to  me  un- 
necessary to  add  anything  upxin  either  of  these  three  points.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  taking  our  time  and  prolonging  the  record- 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Amlie  needs  any  defense  as  to  his  character 
and  Integrity,  and  surely  in  his  lengthy  statement  t>efore  this 
subcommittee  he  has  demonstrated  ability.  Now,  whatever  vtews 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  hold,  or  conclusions  they 
may  reach,  certainly  on  neither  one  of  these  three  points  is  there 
any  controversy." 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  by 
nominating  me  to  this  post,  all  the  more  so  since  I  have  so  fre- 
quently been  a  critic  of  New  Deal  policies.  It  is  tmfortunate,  but 
not  altogether  surprising,  that  such  a  high  spirit  of  responsible 
nonpartlsanship  should  be  regarded  by  timid  politicians  as  a  dan- 
gerous political  liability,  and  by  a  hysterical  press  as  a  veritable 
tralDcklng  with  the  devil. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R.  Amlic 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Amlh:  I  have  your  letter  requesting  me  to  with- 
draw your  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    I  am  doing  so  shortly. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  certain  type  of  opposition  should  deprive 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  one  as  able  and  as  wholo- 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  public  service  as  you  are 

You  and  I  have  often  differed  on  Important  Issues,  but  I  can 
assure  you  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  my  belief  in  your  qual- 
ifications to  serve  a£  a  minority  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Those  who  for  political  reasons  have  called  you  a  Communist  do 
not  perhaps  realize  that  such  name  calling  111  serves  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  which  this  Nation  as  a  whole  wishes  to 
continue. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I.  too,  was  called  a  Communist  and 
a  wild-eyed  radical  becau.se  I  fought  for  factory  inspection,  for  a 
M-bour-a-weck  bUl  for  women  and  children  In  Industry,  and  simi- 
lar measures.  You  are  still  young  and  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  Improvement  of  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion under  our  framework  of  government 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FkANKUJf   D.  BOOSBVSUL 
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Why  Hamstring  the  Sugar  Industry? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  mOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20, 1939 

Mr.  GZLLXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  talk  re- 
cently about  President  Roosevelt's  remark  that  the  South  is 
our  No.  1  economic  problem.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  Congress  and  I  will  frankly  admit  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  of  our  national  problems. 

As  a  homy-handed  Hooker  fanner,  however,  and  as  the 
proud  but  humble  Representative  of  a  highly  productive 
farm  district  in  northeastern  Indiana.  I  have  acquired  some 
practical  knowledge  of  another  problem — the  agricultural 
problem.  And  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  millions  of  other  Americans  when  I  say  that  this — 
not  the  South — Is  the  No.  1  economic  problem  today. 

Solve  the  agricultural  problem  and  the  economic  problem 
of  the  South  will  solve  itself.  And  so  will  the  problems  of  the 
North,  East,  and  West. 

My  friends  in  other  rural  districts  know  this  to  be  true. 
The  long-distance  gentleman  farmer  in  the  White  House 
must  also  realize  that  if  prosperity  is  to  come,  if  employ- 
ment is  to  be  Increased  and  relief  costs  reduced,  we  must 
have  a  return  to  sound  agricultural  conditions. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  address  my  colleagues,  and  indirectly 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Wallace,  and  Secretary  Hull,  on  a 
phase  of  this  great  problem  as  it  affects  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  also  the  neighboring  States  of  Ohio.  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin.    I  refer  to  the  much-talked-of  sugar  question. 

My  interest  in  this  problem  will  be  understood  when  I  ex- 
plain that  I  represent  the  only  district  in  Indiana  that  raises 
,,,£Ugar  beets,  and  the  only  district  in  Indiana  that  has  a  beet- 
sugar  processing  plant. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  reach  the  ears  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  who  have  before 
them  the  EUender  bill,  an  excellent  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate  several  days  ago.  which  for  some  reason  they  hesi- 
tate to  report  out.  I  think  the  House  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  itself  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  product  that  comes  from  God's 
good  earth  that  is  more  universally  consumed  on  the  tables  of 
American  families  than  is  sugar.  This  product  represents  one 
of  our  most  essential  items  of  food. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  incon- 
ceivable to  millions  of  other  thinking  Americans,  that  today, 
when  we  are  faced  with  great  national  agricultural  surpluses, 
that  we  should  keep  our  farmers,  and  laborers,  and  manu- 
facturers from  producing  a  food  product  so  widely  consimied 
as  sugar. 

Why.  when  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  must  be 
subsidized  because  the  products  from  these  acres  are  creating 
an  unwieldy  surplus,  should  we  discourage  the  growth  of 
such  a  promising  agricultural  industry  as  the  sugar  industry? 

Vv'iiy.  I  repeat,  when  we  have  never  at  any  one  time  pro- 
duced in  continental  United  States  of  America  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  sugar  wc  consume? 

The  control  of  the  cotton  crop  is  a  problem  that  is  now 
confronting  our  national  legislative  bodies.  What  is  going 
to  be  done  about  it.  and  whether  it  is  going  to  be  done 
intelligently,  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  in  my  district  com  is  under 
Government  seal.  I  do  know  that  the  price  of  wheat  is 
greatly  depressed.  I  do  know  that  the  prices  of  fats  and  oils 
are  greaUy  depressed.  And  I  know  that  the  American  farm- 
ers, particularly  the  Indiana  farmers,  are  much  disturbed  as 
to  the  com  allotments  they  are  receiving  this  spring,  and  as 
to  the  other  provisions  that  are  being  forced  upon  them  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Committee  and  the  A.  A.  A.  regulations. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts.  I  again  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


why  should  we  hamstring 

time  and  keep  it  from  doing 

ably  do  for  the  well-being 

We  hear  it  said  that  we 


the  beet-sugar  industry  at  this 

what  it  could  so  easily  and  profit- 

of  our  people. 

have  an  obligation  or  a  duty  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  what  this 
obligation  is,  neither  do  I  kiiow  what  it  should  be.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  millions  pf  Americans  will  agree  with  me 
in,  and  that  is  this,  that  whatever  obligation  we  have  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  it  is  a  national  obliga- 
tion and  not  an  obligation  that  should  be  shoiildered  on  to 
one  American  industry. 

Why  should  the  sugar  Industry  be  singled  out  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  whatever  obllgati  )n  we  might  owe  to  these  coun- 
tries? Let  us  be  realists  anii  acknowledge  the  fact  that  what- 
ever obligation  we  owe  these  people  is  a  national  obligation 
and  should  be  met  nationa  ily. 

I  am  aware  of  the  facts  and  the  statements  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brov/w 
on  April  6,  1938,  when  he  diiclared  that  it  is  estimated — 

AnxTlcan 


That  at  current  prices 
more  than  1350,000.000  per 
prices,  of  their  annual   sugar 
estimated  net  revenue  of 
the  difference  between 
and  receipts  from  the  tariff 
possible  lncrea.se  In  world 
conditions.     This  Is  equlvalen 
capita  on  a  population  of  1 
average,  a  levy  of  more  than 
of  the  Nation  which  is  111- 
of  purchasing  power  equal  to 
loaves  of  bread  for  each  f amilj 


consumers  are  obliged  to  pay 

ai^num  in  excess  of  the  value,  at  world 

supply    (without  allowance  for   the 

appi-oxlmately  $47,000,000  represented  by 

disbur  lements  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 

an  1  the  50-ccnt  tax  on  sugar,  or  for  the 

prices  that  might  result  from  changed 

to  a  tax  of  approximately  $2.70  per 

,000,000  persons.     It  means,  on  the 

per  family,  including  that  one-third 

nourished,  and  it  represents  an  amount 

more  than  50  quarts  of  milk  and  50 

in  the  United  States. 


23 
»]0 


■Wallace  seems  to  be  a  most  mis- 
case.  May  I  analyze  in  my  own 
should  be  made  of  such  a  state- 


This  statement  of  Mr. 
leading  presentation  of  the 
way  an  interpretation  that 
ment? 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Wallaice  that  we  want  to  have  our  con- 
suming public  buy  food  pniducts  as  cheaply  as  is  consistent 
with  an  American  standan  I  of  living,  but  should  we  not  ask 

we  want  the  American  housewife 
to  have  for  1  year  the  benefit  of  a  price  on  her  sugar  below 
the  American  cost  of  production  and  then  run  into  the 
hazard  of  a  time  which  w;  have  already  experienced  when 
she  will  have  to  pay  30  to  i  5  cents  a  pound  for  sugar? 

May  I  refer  to  a  speech  ipade  in  this  Chamber  by  the  gen- 
Honorable  Fred  L.  Crawford  on 
January  10.  1939.  in  whicA  he  brings  out  the  point,  and  a 
point  which  impresses  me  very  much,  that  there  was  a  period 
of  5  or  6  mcmths  in  1920  m  hen — 


xi   $35  per   hundred   pounds  to  the 
KB  were  then  dependent  upon  Cuba 
upon  a  foreign  country  for 


de  >endent 


The   price   of    sugar   went 
American  consumer,  because 
for  our  supply.     We  were 
our  sugar  supply. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agric  ulture  is,  and  we  know  that  he  Is, 
sincerely  interested  in  prot  scting  the  American  consimaer  in 
the  price  of  the  products  tiat  go  on  the  family  table,  should 
he  not  look  ahead  beyond  a  period  of  1  or  2  years  and  see 
that  we  are  not  building  up  a  situation  whereby  the  small 
protection  that  is  provided  for  a  short  period  of  t:me  will  be 
paid  for  ten  to  twenty  fold? 

The  Secretary  makes  much  of  the  statement  that  the 
present  Sugar  Act  exacts  a  levy  of  $2.70  per  capita  on  a 
population  of  129.000,000  people,  or  a  levy  of  more  than  $10 
per  family,  or  a  total  levy,  as  he  states  it,  of  around 
$350,000,000. 

Let  us  grant  that  these  1  Igures  given  by  the  Secretary  are 
correct.  Let  us  grant  thatj  it  costs  the  American  family  $10 
per  year  to  protect  the  American  sugar  industry.  What  of 
It?  On  the  contrary,  let  lis  look  to  see  what  the  American 
family  is  getting  for  their  $10  per  year. 

If  I  know  the  Americanj  people  at  all,  I  know  that  they 
are  not  so  much  concernedlas  to  what  a  thing  costs  them,  as 
they  are  to  what  it  Is  worth.  If  the  American  people  can, 
by  the  expenditure  of  $10  i  er  family  per  year,  protect  them- 
selves against  runaway  p  ices  for  one  of  the  most  vital 
necessities  of  the  family  ta  ale.  and  protect  an  industry  that 
spends  millions  of  dollars  in  labor  and  brings  millions  of 
dollars'  return  to  American  agriculture,  and  uses  millions 
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of  acres  in  the  way  of  producing  a  cash  crop,  and  year  In 
and  year  out  a  more  profitable  cash  crop  than  any  other 
commodity  they  can  grow,  may  I  ask  is  this  expenditure  too 
much,  and  who  would  object  to  such  an  expenditure? 

We  are  spending  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  public 
relief  in  one  way  or  another.  We  are  spending  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  good  roads.  We  are  spending  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  for  schools,  and  other  purposes. 
The  American  people  are  not  adverse  to  expenditures  when 
they  know  that  these  expenditures  are  not  only  protecting 
a  necessity  of  the  American  table,  but  also  promoting  the 
betterment  of  cur  whole  economic  well-being. 

In  the  year  1933.  which  year  saw.  up  to  that  time,  the 
largest  production  of  beet  sugar  that  this  country  had  ever 
known,  we  produced  East  and  West  32.826.000  bags  of  beet 
sugar.  In  the  year  just  closed,  we  produced  East  and  West 
33.491.850  bags  of  beet  sugar.  In  the  year  1933.  in  the  so- 
called  eastern  area,  including  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  we  produced  4.702,000  bags  of  beet 
sugar;  and  in  the  year  just  closed,  these  same  States  pro- 
duced 4,910,000  bags  of  beet  sugar. 

I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  every  100  pounds 
of  bset  sugar  produced  represents  8  man-hours  of  labor. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  from  twelve  to  thirteen  million  men 
unemployed,  is  not  such  an  industry  worth  while? 

For  the  year  1933,  according  to  some  figures  introduced 
Into  this  body  by  the  Honorable  Prank  C.  Kniffen  on  June 
15.  1934.  22  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  eastern  area  used  | 
379.929  square  yards  of  cotton  filter  cloth;  243.645  barrels  of 
fuel  oil;  379.811  tons  of  coal.  coke,  and  limerock;  6,376.543 
sugar  and  pulp  bags;  and  $1,882,958  worth  of  miscellaneous 
supplies;  our  railroads  and  trucking  companies  received 
$3,242,868  for  transportation  service;  the  employees  of  the 
sugar-beet  growers — all  22  eastern  companies — received  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000  in  the  form  of  wages;  and  the  farmers 
represented  in  the  eastern  area  received  over  $11,000,000  for 
their  crop. 

If  these  figures  were  accurate  for  1933 — and  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  representative  figures — you  know,  as  well  as  I 
know,  that  with  the  increased  costs  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  5-year  period  from  1933  to  1938,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  say  that  these  figures  could  be  increased 
at  least  10  percent  and  still  be  representative  of  the  value  of 
the  1938  crop. 

Yes;  maybe  Mr.  Wallace's  figures  are  correct.  Maybe  it 
does  cost  $2.70  per  capita  on  a  population  of  129.000,000  per- 
sons to  protect  the  American  sugar  industry;  but  let  me  say 
that,  assuming  we  could  Increase  our  production  to  where  we 
would  produce  in  this  country  50  percent  of  our  requirements, 
and  assuming  that  this  50-percent  production  would  cost 
the  American  family  a  little  more  than  $10  per  family,  would 
It  not  be  worth  the  cost?  For  this  cost  the  farmer  would  be 
receiving  a  larger  return  and  the  American  housewife  a  more 
stable  protection. 

The  Secretary  gives  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Please 
remember  that  this  $2.70  per  capita,  or  $10  per  family  cost, 
or  whatever  it  is,  goes  to  the  American  people.  It  does  not 
go  outside  the  borders  of  our  own  country.  When  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  buys  imported  cane  sugar,  she  is  paying  for 
peon  wages  in  the  bag;  she  is  buying  from  foreign  producers 
and  increasing  our  unused  agricultural  opportunities.  The 
money  goes  out  of  these  United  States  of  ours. 

Maybe  the  father  gives  the  son  25  cents  to  bring  in  the 
wood,  but  the  money  is  still  in  the  family.  What  if  he  gives 
him  50  cents?    It  is  still  in  the  family. 

What  a  thing  costs  is  of  little  concern.  What  it  is  worth 
to  the  receiver  is  what  counts.  Much  argiunent  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  we  should  subsidize  Cuban  cane  sugar,  so  that 
the  Cubans  would  be  able  to  buy  more  American-made  prod- 
ucts, and  this  argument  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  I  am  not  going  to  tire  you  with  figures, 
but  I  again  refer  you  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Crawford!  on  January  10,  wherein  this  argu- 
ment is  statistically  refuted. 

You  know  there  is  an  old  saying  that  one  can  know  too 
much  about  a  subject.    I  do  not  claim  to  know  very  much 


about  the  sugar  industry,  and  I  do  not  think  that  one  has 
to  be  an  authority  to  comprehend  the  real  fundamentals  of 
the  problem.  I  would,  however,  like  Mr.  Wallace  to  answer 
a  question  or  two  for  me: 

First.  Why  should  we  prohibit  the  production  of  a  com- 
modity that  we  have  the  ability  to  grow  and  the  desire  to 
consume  when  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  good  American 
soil  going  to  waste? 

Second.  Why  should  we  tell  the  American  fanner  that  he 
cannot  raise  sugar  beets,  or  sugarcane,  because  we  must  let 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  produce  our  sugar? 

Are  we  not  carrying  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  a  little 
too  far?  Why  not  extend  it  to  the  folks  at  home—the 
American  f aimers  and  American  laborers?  And  incidentally, 
the  Indiana  beet  growers?  1 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  following  a  suicidal  free-trade 
policy,  regardless  of  Its  consequences  to  the  American  people. 
And  we  are  saddling  an  assumed  obligation  to  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  on  the  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  the  free-trade  policy,  but 
I  will  not  at  this  time.  The  farmers  In  my  district  have 
asserted  their  distaste  for  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  There 
will  be  a  reckoning  on  this  question  In  1940.  Farmers  and 
laborers  are  rightfully  demanding  protection  against  peon- 
produced  imports  from  abroad.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  the  American  market  handed  over  to  foreigners.  They 
demand  simple  justice  and  they  will  get  It — if  not  under 
this  admimstration  at  least  not  too  far  In  the  future. 

The  American  sugar  Industry  Is  being  sacrificed  to  the 
theory  of  free  trade.  Why  should  the  sugar  Indiistry  be 
penalized  to  take  care  of  some  national  obligation  we  al- 
legedly owe  to  Cuba  and  the  Phlhppines?  It  simply  does 
not  stand  to  any  degree  of  reason.  Why  not  load  the  obli- 
gation on  the  steel  industry  or  the  automobile  industry? 

From  what  I  can  gather,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
particularly  the  sugar  section,  seems  to  operate  on  the 
theory  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  too  expensive  and 
that  it  is  a  burden  on  the  American  housewife.  They  at- 
tempt to  support  this  theory  with  figures,  but  they  say 
nothing  about  the  protection  that  is  being  afforded  the 
American  housewife  by  keeping  alive  and  encouraging  the 
industry.  They  do  not  p>cint  out  what  it  would  cost  us  if 
we  had  to  depend  solely  on  foreign  sources  for  our  sugar 
supply. 

The  American  housewife  will  never  kick  on  paying  6.  7. 
or  10  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  if  the  American  husband 
has  the  6,  7,  or  10  cents  to  pay  the  bill. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  situation  that  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  in  conclusion.  We  are  spending 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  preparation  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  people,  our  industries,  and  our  form  of  gov- 
enunent.  If  these  expenditures  are  wise  and  necessary, 
then  it  must  follow  that  we  should  at  the  ssune  time  pro- 
mote further  protection  of  the  necessities  of  Ufe,  such  as 
sugar,  fats,  and  so  forth.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  American  sugar  industry  should  be  protected,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  time  is  at  hand  now. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  Secretary  Wallace  has  the 
right  to  establish  marketing  quotas  for  both  the  beet-  and 
cane-sugar  industry.  As  I  understand  it,  this  provision  was 
placed  in  the  act  to  establish  orderly  marketing. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  presented  to  both  the  cane-  and  beet- 
sugar  Industry  some  tentative  marketing  quotas  for  1939, 
and  I  have  learned  from  reliable  sources  that  if  these  quotas 
are  made  effective  somewhat  orderly  marketing  conditions 
may  be  established  in  1939,  but  ty  1940  the  Industry  will  be 
in  chaos.  If  these  quotas  are  made  effective  great  hard- 
ships will  be  imposed  on  many  companies  by  reason  of  having 
to  carry  their  sugar  over  imtil  a  period  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  market  It. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Hull  seem  bent  on 
ruining  the  American  sugar  industry.  In  view  of  this  obvious 
fact  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  Congress  has  given 
over  to  these  hands  all  their  rights  and  duties  in  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  this  vital  industry. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  EUender-Adams  sugar-quota  bill  Is  a  move 
In  the  right  direction.  Let  us  get  this  bill  out  of  committee, 
where  it  now  seems  destined  to  die.  Let  us  take  back  the 
resporiiibihties  that  br^^long  to  us  and  save  American  agricul- 
ture, and  tJac  domestic  sugar  Industry,  from  being  crucified 
on  the  cross  of  free  trade  and  a  misguided  "good  neighbor" 
policy.    L  Applause.} 


United  States  in  Peace  or  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


^^^^  th( 


HON.  J.  FRANCIS  BARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20, 1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  all  too  conscious  of  the  domestic  problems  of 
our  great  country,  but  I  cannot  be  too  conscious  of  those 
domestic  probkms.  I  am  all  too  conscious  of  what  is  tran- 
spiring in  poitions  of  the  world  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  I  think  to  a  degree,  at  least,  I  could  well 
afford  to  be  less  conscious  thereof  with  accompanying  mora 
consciousness  of  our  domestic  problems. 

Who  can  help  but  be  conscious  of  world  goings  on?  We 
thought  we  were  subjected  to  propaganda  following  tlie  1914 

bade,  but  today  and  many  more  days  to  come  will  make 
the  nineteen  and  teens  propaganda  look  like  the  work  of  an 
mmateur.  We  are  so  modernized  that,  to  screen  and  print 
we  have  added  the  perfected  voice  from  the  ether  and  who 
knows  what  day  the  screen  will  accompany  that  voice  into 
our  homes,  as  television  is  truly  here. 

Today  let  us  vividly  remember  at  least  one  wise  warning 
given  to  us  by  the  immortal  Washington  against  habitual 
hatred  or  passionate  attachment  toward  any  particular  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

Today  let  us  vividly  recall  the  futility  of  war  as  known  by 
tboee  of  us  remembering  the  war  to  end  all  wars  or  the  war 
to  sa\  e  the  world  for  democracy. 
^Tfeday  let  us  vividly  recall  the  awful  suspense  watching 
^ — lor  the  casualty  list  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  in  1917.  Let  us  vividly  recall  the  list  of  "missing 
in  action."  those  slaughtered  In  action,  those  maimed  in  ac- 
tion, and  those  shattered  minds  and  bodies  that  are  still 
with  us  or  in  the  institutions  of  our  land.  Reraemberins 
these  horrors,  let  us  spread  the  gotpel  to  keep  oiu:  boys 
within  the  bounds  of  these  great  shores  that  none  shall  pass 
but  all  may  visit  as  friends  and  we  can  insure  against  the 
blood-soaked  bodies  of  our  boys  lying  on  any  bloody  inter- 
national battlefield. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  aloof  from  international  indecencies  that 
make  our  blood  boil.  It  is  harder  than  ever  to  do,  in  face 
of  the  clever  propaganda  coming  from  all  quarters.  It  is 
hard  for  the  younper  generation  to  see  the  horror  of  war.  but 
easy  to  see  pictured  the  beauty  of  the  lithe  body  incased  in  a 
splendid  new  uniform,  marching  to  marshal  airs  and  to  envi- 
sion the  glory  and  honor  of  being  gallant  in  again  fighting  to 
end  all  wars.  Let  us  look  about  us  reflectively,  however,  and 
contemplate  what  was  existent  then  and  what  is  existent 

DOW. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  downward-plunging  farm  prices, 
low  wages,  desolate  and  idle  factories,  soup  kitchens,  himger, 
and  suffering  in  1913.  but  1914  brought  the  war  and  we 
thought  prosperity — bought  at  the  price  of  spilled  human 
blood.  The  propagandists  worked  "overtime."  First,  our 
money  went  It  was  easier  for  the  propaganda  after  that,  for 
we  were  told  we  had  to  save  ourselves  from  beii^  invaded 
and.  incidentally,  but  not  stated,  save  that  money. 

Through  this  period  President  Wilson  was  credited  with 
keeping  us  out  of  war.  but  in  AprU  1917  we  entered  the 
bloody  iray  which  ended  in  1918.  That  holocaust  officially 
ended  with  the  controversial  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  our 
^KKkils  of  war  were  loss  of  manpower,  money^  and  faith. 


We  started  to  reap  in  19: 9  the  crop  that  was  sown  from 
1914  to  1918.    No  work,  no  iifrome,  surplus  farm  goods  crying 

all  its  horrible  implications.  I 
need  not  cite  the  present  dbmestic  condition,  with  millions 
crying  for  jobs,  other  million  3  begging  for  necessary  food  and 
clothing:  idle  factories;  hug  ?  Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
debts;  loss  of  homes;  loss  o'  farms;  and  the  multitudinous 
other  experiences  that  are  k  ept  with  us  and  still  coming  on 
us  10  years  after  we  started  t  o  reap. 

EX)  not  be  fooled  by  pro  )aganda,  yotmg  and  old,  either 
frwn  within  or  without  our  country — war  does  not  pay.  A 
short  time  of  seeming  prosp  'rity,  but  the  ever-present  whis- 
per of  "blood,"  "maimed  bod  es,"  and  "death"  always  has  and 
always  will  follow,  and  after  that  inevitable  day  of  reckoning 
and  accompanying  want,  distress,  and  depression. 

Bend  your  ears  to  what  is  being  done  to  settle  our  knotted 
domestic  troubles.  Put  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  those 
problems  and  throw  the  sea  rching  eye  into  every  corner  of 
all  propaganda  and  activities  which  tend  to  move  us  toward 
the  brink  of  another  interna  ;ional  war.  Come,  war  veterans, 
with  your  wives,  parents,  t  nd  sisters,  lead  the  clergy,  the 
radio,  and  the  press  in  overc  )ming  this  propagranda.  and  with 
reasonable  national  prepare  Iness  and  bending  our  efforts  to 
honestly  put  our  own  housn  in  order,  our  boys  will  not  go 
over  there  and  those  over  tl  ere  will  not  come  over  here. 

These  views  are  not  origiial,  but  are  developed  from  the 
many,  many  pleading  lette:  s  received  by  me — not  dictated 
from  behind  a  desk,  as  a  rul(  ,  but  laboriously  wTitten  in  long- 
hand— praying  that  nothin ;  be  done  to  start  us  over  the 
bloody  brink  and  imploring  that  eversrthing  possible  be  done 
to  put  us  back  to  work. 

We  are  an  enlightened  p<  ople  and  our  fight  is  not  on  the 
gruesome  battlefield,  but  on  the  battlefield  of  America's  daily 
industrial,  agricultural,  hon  e,  and  political  life.  Labor  and 
business  must  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  bring  forth,  manu- 
facture, transport,  and  men  handise  our  divers  products,  the 
while  backing  and  being  bac  ced  by  the  farmer  in  the  field,  in 
order  for  us  to  produce  the  ^  (therewithal  to  balance  our  scales 
of  "the  American  standard  o :  living."  while  parenthood  in  the 
home  knits  and  molds  the  /  merica  of  tomorrow  in  our  chil- 
dren of  today,  with  all  watching  with  unabated  interest  the 
accomplishments  of  those  ii  charge  of  our  instrumentalities 
of  government  to  insure  restoration  of  a  solvent,  potent, 
democratic  government,  m:  nding  America's  business,  how- 
ever, moving  sympathetica!  y  but  independently  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Eternal  ngilance  in  batthng  on 
the  battlefield  of  our  domestic  problems  is  the  best  antidote 
against  another  war  involve  ment  by  us  in  any  "over  there." 

It  was  the  great  Edmund  Jurke  who  said: 

All  persons  possessing  any  p(  rtlon  of  power  ought  to  be  strongly 
and  awfully  impressed  with  an  Idea  that  they  act  in  trust. 

You  and  I  are  possessed  o  I  a  portion  of  power.  You  and  I 
must  act  in  trust,  and  first  and  above  all  act  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  greatest,  gi'ani  lest,  and  only  truly  great  democ- 
racy of  the  world — as  njuch  as  we  abhor  indecencies 
prevailing  elsewhere. 

Americans — everywhere  ahd  everyone! 


fences,  and  it  will  be  Unitec  States  in  peace! 


The  H.  0.  L.  C.  Was 


Let  us  mend  our 


Intended  To  Be  a  Human 


Agency.    Let  Us  F  asten  to  Make  It  Such 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWApD  W.  CURLEY 

OF  ^  EW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdai ,  April  20, 1939 


I£TTER  TO  HON.  HENR  T  B.  STEAGALL,  OF   ALABAMA 


Mr.  CURI£Y.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Bxcou  I  IncIuAe  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Hon- 
LOrable  HgysY.  B»_Stt:agai.1s>  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency,  in  support  of  legislation  to  relieve 
distressed  home  owners. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Ana.   18.    1939. 
Hon.  Hekrt  B.  Steagall, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Mt  Deah  Me.  Chairman;  Due  to  Illness  I  am  precluded  from 
personally  appearing  before  your  committee  today  in  the  interest 
of  the  pending  legLslatlon  for  the  relief  of  our  distressed  home 
owners.  I  wlU  be  grateful,  therefore.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  have  my  views  on  the  subject,  herewith  submitted.  Inserted 
In  the  hearings  held  before  your  committee. 

Early  in  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R.  7132,  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  home  owners,  and  spoke  over  the  radio  in  support 
thereof.  Thereafter  I  received  thousands  of  letters  from  all  over 
tbe  country  citing  the  xirgent  need  of  such  legislation  and  urging 
Its  enactment.  Every  letter  was  turned  over  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  for 
review  and  such  action  as  was  consistent  with  the  law  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Act.  Thousands  could  not  be 
aided  under  the  legislation  as  enacted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress  I  found  that  the 
situation  was  materially  the  same  for,  although  Congress  had 
appropriated  $3,100,000,000  and  saved  1.018,000  homes,  many.  many, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  caught  in  the  quicksands  of  the 
depression,  were  unable  to  keep  up  their  payments  and  were  and 
still  are  In  danger  of  foreclosure.  Many  have  lost  their  homes. 
There  are  upward  of  160.000  of  such  distressed  home  owners, 
since  the  law  does  rK>t  go  far  enough  to  reach  those  In  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  distressed  home  owners.  I,  therefore,  reintroduced 
my  bill.  H.  R.  5019,  in  the  present  Congress. 

It  was  foreign  to  the  minds  of  Congress  and  the  President  to 
abandon  this  helpless  class  of  home  owners.  Beth  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  xneant  financial 
relief  for  the  complete  rescue  of  all  and  not  a  part  of  the  home 
owners.  Neither  did  the  President  or  the  Congress  Intend  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  handcuff  the  weakest  home  owner  with  the 
cruel,  legal  devices  commonly  used  by  private  mortgagees — fore- 
closure, followed  by  the  strait  jacket  of  a  deficiency  Judgment. 
Since  this  was  not  true,  then  the  Home  Loan  Act  should  be 
amended  to  cover  all  home  owners  in  dire  distress.  The  act  was 
intended  to  help  those  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  could 
not  obtain  emplosrment  and  thus  failed  to  meet  their  obligations. 
This  is  the  plight  of  over  160,000  home  owners,  equal  to  half  a 
million  persons. 

These  unfortunate  victims  would  pay  If  they  could.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  chiseler  who  can  and  wUl  not  pay,  but  the  chiseler 
is  the  Isolated  case  and  that  "worm"  is  found  here  and  there  in 
sF>ots:  but  why  blame  all  delinquent  home  owners  for  the  slacker 
element  in  this  crisis? 

The  time  has  arrived  to  speak  the  language  of  the  distressed 
home  owner.  This  xinfortunate  group  of  American  citizens  is 
actually  crying  out  to  Congress  to  save  them  from  economic  de- 
struction. The  ambition  and  fond  hope  of  these  distressed  home 
owners  to  have  and  to  hold  a  small  home  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  prompts  the  prayer  for  the  relief  they  aslt. 
They  see  their  savings  of  a  lifetime,  invested  to  protect  the  peace. 
happiness,  and  security  of  their  families,  vanishing  in  the  loss 
of  their  homes.  Their  vision  of  prosperity,  built  up  through  years 
of  hard  labor,  thrift,  and  self-sacrifice,  seems  about  to  disappear. 

The  home  owners  are  the  backbone  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  We  must  not  let  them  dowTi.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  did 
a  marvelous  Job  In  rescuing  but  It  did  not  go  far  enough  In  the 
rescuing  operation,  because  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Act  would  not  pennlt 
them  to.  While  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  saved  over  a  million  homes, 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  distressed  home  owners 
who  are  delinquent  In  their  payments  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C,  the 
Government  rescuing  agent.  This  group  Is  right  back  where  they 
were  when  they  sought  relief  from  private  mortgagees.  The  H. 
O.  L.  C,  under  the  present  Home  Loan  Act.  is  compelled  to  carry 
out  the  same  vicious,  inhumane,  legal  practices  as  the  private 
mortgagees  did  before  the  enactment  of  the  Home  Loan  Act. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  under  the  present  existing  Home  Loan  Act.  Is 
not  permitted  to  descend  to  the  strata  of  the  real  distressed  home 
owner;  so,  by  a  strange  twist,  we  must  now  rescue  the  distressed 
group  from  the  rescuer,  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Since  It  is  not  a  100- 
percent  rescuer,  let  us  make  it  so  by  amending  the  act  Itself. 
The  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  Intended  to  be  a  human  agency.  Let  us  hasten 
to  make  It  such.  Do  not  permit  it  to  revert  to  the  hard-boUed 
practices  of  the  former  private  mortgagees. 

It  Is  a  strange  result  at  times  when  the  operation  of  law  In- 
tended to  give  relief  in  a  trying  situation  affecting  the  public, 
goes  Into  reverse  and  actually  cuts  off  the  head  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. Experience  Indicates  that  there  are  many  laws  like  cobwebo. 
where  the  small  flies  get  trapped  and  the  large  ones  break  through 
with  ease.  Witness  the  analogy  as  appUed  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Act. 
It  helped  the  more  substantial  of  total  number  of  home  owners 
In  distress  but  failed  dismally  In  the  lowest  strata— the  least 
substantial  of  the  group. 

If  the  Nation  is  handicapped  by  a  temporary  financial  strait  Jacket 
that  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  distressed  group  of  home  own- 
ers should  be  singled  out  to  be  penalized.  The  sword  of  Damocles 
is  hanging  over  their  heads.  What  can  the  Government  gain  by 
foreclosing  on  these  defaulted  properties?  Uncle  Sam  should  not 
even  think  of  deserting  the  weakest  link  In  his  economic  structure. 
Uncle   RftTn   saved   tlie  wealtiiy  mortgagees,  the  banks.  Insurance 


companies,  etc.  Why  destroy  the  pete  and  happiness  of  this 
unfortunate  group  of  our  cltlaens,  the  xuidemourlshed  children  of 
the  depression?  Wh>  ruin  their  morale  forever  by  sehtlng  thetr 
homes?  If  the  relief  sought  cannot  be  granted  under  the  existing 
law.   It  must   be   modified   to  liberalize   lu  provisions 

My  bUl.  if  enacted  into  law.  provides  for  the  additional  relief 
sought  by  the  distressed  home  owners  affected  by  the  existing 
H.  O.  L.  C.  Act. 

(1)  It  win  give  a  breathing  spell  to  this  harassed  group  by  an 
extension  of  the  moratorium  feature. 

(2)  It  will  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  Vlclotis  deficiency 
judgment  scarecrow. 

(3)  It  will  reduce  the  Interest  charge. 

(4)  It  will  extend  the  amortization  period. 

(5)  It  will  be  retroactive  in  effect  and  beneflt«. 

Until  such  time  as  industry  absorbs  the  unemployed,  the  only 
remedy  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  distressed  home  owner  and 
bring  joy  and  happiness  to  this  very  harassed  and  dejecrod  group 
will  be  legislation  of  the  type  proposed  in  my  biU— H.  R.  5019. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  a  widespread  population  In  America  that  my 
bill  Is  a  constructive,  meritorious  bill  and  should  t>e  adopted.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  wlU  l>e. 

With   best   wishes. 

Sincerely  yours.  * 

&>WAKO  W.   CUILST. 


T.  V.  A.  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20. 1939     , 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THB  MUNCIE    <IND.)    FVENINO 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  of  April  18,  1939: 

|Prom  the  Muncie  (Ind.)   Evening  Press  of  April  18,  1939| 

Prom  the  moment  that  the  Joint  committee  o*  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  appointed  a  year  ago 
It  was  obvious  that  the  new  dealers  proposed  to  apply  a  coetlng  of 
whitewash  to  this  socialistic  undertaking.  So  thick  did  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  apply  the  whitewash  when  they  presente<l 
their  report  that  the  odor  of  lime  was  dlKcmlble  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House. 

in  the  first  place,  the  New  Deal  did  not  want  an  Investigation  at 
the  T.  V.  A.  When  former  Chalnnan  Arthur  E.  Morgan  revealed 
some  of  the  strange  happenings  In  that  agency  early  last  year.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  undertook  to  silence  his  own  appointee  by  going  through 
the  motions  of  giving  him  a  trial  In  the  White  House  office — an 
unprecedented  procedure — and  then  summarUy  dismissed  him  when 
he  refused  to  cooperate  In  this  little  scheme  a  la  Russe. 

Then  Senator  H.  Sttxjs  Budges.  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire, 
called  on  Congress  to  Investigate  what  was  happening  down  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley — only  when  the  American  press  complained  that 
the  whole  b\isiness  needed  an  InvesUgation— did  the  new  dealers 
In  Congress  budge.  They  agreed  to  the  investigation,  but  took 
good  care  to  see  that  a  real  investigation  would  not  be  made. 

First,  they  kept  Senator  Bridges  off  the  Investigating  committee. 
Usually  the  author  of  a  resolution  for  an  investigation,  because  at 
his  interest  In  the  naatter.  Is  named  to  such  committees.  Secondly, 
they  placed  on  the  committee  a  majority  of  ardent  new  dealers. 
Thirdly,  this  majority  employed  as  Its  counsel  In  charge  of  th« 
inquiry  Francis  Biddle.  PhUadelphla  new  dealer,  who  had  denum- 
Etrated  his  dependability  by  previous  chores  he  had  perfonned  for 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Since  the  end  of  the  so-called 
T.  V.  A.  investigation  Mr.  Biddle  has  been  rewarded  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench. 

Once  the  hearings  on  T.  V.  A.  got  under  way  It  became  clearer 
than  ever  that  the  proceedings  would  be  farcloal.  For  Instance, 
T.  V.  A.  officials  Issued  orders  that  records  were  not  to  be  made 
available  to  Dr  Morgan,  the  ousted  chairman,  and  T  V.  A  per- 
sonnel were  forbidden  to  disctiss  T.  V.  A.  matters  with  him.  Yet 
Dr.  Morgan  needed  these  records  to  testify.  Mr.  Biddle.  who.  in- 
stead of  an  investigating  counsel,  had  become  the  T  V.  A.'s  defexiae 
lawyer,  graciously  said  Dr.  Morgan  cotild  talk  with  T.  V.  A.  in 
his  presence. 

Let  It  be  said  for  the  whole  committee  that  such  tactics,  smack- 
ing of  Soviet  Russia,  were  too  much  for  It.  After  this  state  at 
affairs  was  bro\ight  to  its  attention,  the  committee  unanimously 
ruled  that  any  T.  V.  A.  employee  coiild  talk  with  Dr.  Morgan  with- 
out the  presence  of  T.  V.  A.  representatives  or  the  committee 
counsel. 

But  the  dama^  was  done.  Tltoee  on  T.  V.  A.  pay  rolls  knew 
that  if  they  gave  the  slightest  help  to  Dr.  Morgan  or  the  oommltte* 
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In  Meert*talTiif  thr  truth  they  would  be  ™»^^"^  .  J2?T*v*? 
record  conUOn.  fvldence  tfaat  the  assMrtaiit  «^^^^°' ^^ J' ^^ 
WM  sub>«:t«l  to  •  sweating  and  BrtlUng.  along  wltb  <«f  °*^»« 
ksKlstants  by  T  V.  A.  lawrers  on  suspicion  thej  had  given  trtfonna- 
tlrn  to  Dr  Morgan.  8uhsequ2nUy  the  assistant  secretary  waa 
purred  from  the  T.  V   A  .  despit*  a  reputation  lor  competence. 

Nor  waa  that  all.  Although  the  chief  oontrowa^iea  over  T.  V.  a. 
ccnt<-rcd  around  Its  financial  aspects,  the  majority  of  the  commlttae 
ref«»d  to  employ  independent,  trained  accountants  to  assiSt  »t.  l^t 
U  be  noted  that  there  never  has  been  a  completed  independent  audit 
of  the  affalTB  a*  T  V.  A.  Indeed,  the  newly  appointed  comptroutr 
of  T  V.  A  -named  after  the  mvistlgatlng  comauttee  »-as  created— 
said  he  was  "somewhat  appalled  '  when  he  first  <^."|;^°«*,^^  *^: 
counts  He  said  It  would  take  him  2  years  to  strai^ten  the  mess 
out.     Heaven  only  knows  what  has  been  going  to  thos--  accounts 

**yet't^  raatartty  cf  the  committee  did  not  think  It  necessary 
to  have  tialned  audlton  among  lis  Investigators.  J^^D«nocrats 
would  not  even  accept  free  help  When  demands  of  ^theR-;P^^^  " 
cans  on  the  cotnmtttee  for  traaaed  accountants  were  refu«^.  fnends 
of  Senator  Jakd  J.  Davis,  one  of  the  KepubUcan  memhers.  em- 
ployed M  C  Conlck.  a  certified  public  accountant,  to  assist  Wm  and 
the  minority  E-.vry  obstacle  was  placed  In  Mr.  Conlck-s  way.  with 
the  comTnittce  refusing  to  clothe  him  with  the  power  of  aubpena. 

Uoreover  the  majority  shut  off  the  hearings  last  December  and 
refused  to  reopen  them.  alUicugh  the  Republicans  on  the  committee 
demanded  that  approximately  50  material  and  important  wlinesses 
be  called  For  Instanoe.  although  the  relationship  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  a  major  l.ssue.  the  com-  ] 
'"mlttee  f.illed  to  call  former  Comptroller  General  J.  R.  McCarl.  Nor 
did  the  majority  even  permit  th-  consulting  engineer  to  the  com- 
mliU-e  to  appear  to  explain  a  report  he  had  submitted  and  to  be 
cross-examined  regarding  it.  His  report  was  kept  secret  until  after 
his  deaUk. 

As  Canada  Sees  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20, 1939 


ARTTCLS  FROM  THK  TORONTO   GIOBK   AND   EMPIRE 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record  I  desire  to  insert  some  ocservations 

rerently  made  on  New  Deal  spending  by  the  Toronto  Globe 

■"aiid   Empire,   which  appeared   in   the  MinoeapoUs  Journal 

tinder  the  capiUon  "As  Canada  Sees  Us."    The  article  follcws: 

AS  CANADA  SEES  US 

(From  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Empire  1 
n  has  been  the  most  colossal  spendthrift  In  history  and  without 
results.  It  has  welshed  \ipon  lU  platform  promises  of  retrenchment; 
It  u  squandering  the  mooey  of  the  people  In  partisan  propiiganda; 
tt  has  <krratr<1  many  a  political  accident  to  hiv;h  ofOce.  including 
tbe  !lMtftT"f»*  Court:  It  has  badfrred  and  Impeded  business,  big  and 
amaJI:  it  has  held  up  to  public  ridicule  and  bate  the  prodoicers  of 
'    Buurnal   wealth — for   party   purposes:    tt  bas   buUt   up  power   by 
exploitation  at  the   misery  of   IZJOOOSXO  at  unetDploysd  and  Has 
ed  nothing  for  the  latter  after  6  years  of  glib  ixomlscs 
llturcs  of  taOJOOOJOOOJOOO:  It  bM  a«pp;d  the  motaU  of  tlie 
\f  laeulcsttiig  the  idea  ttiat  the  Oov«rxur,ent  owss  everyone 
•  bVlng.  It  tuw  sdopUd  the  patter  at  scanrtty.  pir,-inff  farmers  for 
wtokb  tliey  did  mM  raMt.  and  at  the  some  tune  *pent  bUltons 
Sttcttvttir  at  ttm  tan:  It  tias  mtjrdcrrd  iMUKliadi  of 
piS»  wliile  booMm  aMfUons  cncd  for  susrrn— iw;  M  has 
tsa  taCrad  by  abuee  Crom  btsb  plaoes.  n  bae  set  eapttsl 
aatf  labor  afatasc  captfal;  It  bas  tacttly  asnstioiMd 
ktson  at  pfopertf  atid  tt  bae  abrttfged  penooal  freedom 
bjr  tbe  OoneliutCloa, 
We  are  tliwt  to  da«b  ot  pkak  eomtmunimn.  and  itfck  at  beart 
netlon.  leadtac  tbe  smrld  to  InicleCHre  sod  IndMidttai' 
km.  sbould  base  been  branebt  ptnimMky  dose  to  lt«  knees  by  • 
pled  ptpar  of  tbe  air  tatnovsly  *hT*i«t  bi  rastbDe. 

Its  vbole  ■MKaken  popularity  baa  been  baasd  upon  tb«  sob 
appeal  that  s  tblrd  ot  tbe  Nation  Is  Ul-fed.  Ul-clotliod.  and  lU- 
bouscd.  and  tbe  coUatrral  Idea  tbat  the  national  sock  Is  everlast- 
iHRly  stuffed  full.    Ko  decent  man,  here  or  eUewhere.  begrudges  one 

Cnny  paid  oat  for  tbe  aid  and  support  of  those  really  m  want. 
.t  tbe  Mew  Deal  has  squandered  billions  in  deliberate,  drunken- 
aallor  prodigality  and  concealment  of  fscts  and  intent. 

We  believe  the  rlcfae<^  country  tbe  world  has  known  is  headed 
(or  New  Deal  cataetro|4ie  If  a  halt  be  not  called  at  ooce:  that  Ita 
people,  and  there  are  none  dncr,  are  being  brought  dow^n  to  ahame- 
(ul  misery  by  tbe  moet  coioesal  stupidity  tbat  potltlcai  insanity 
bas  devised  for  Its  own  Klf-perpetuating  ends. 


t  prodt 
dtpiss 


iBTasioB  of  Mormo  i  Crickets  in  Oregon 


EXTENSION 


3F 


HON.  HOME^ 

ot 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday, 


D.  ANGELL 

G^lEGON 

REPRESENTATIVES 
April  20, 1939 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE 


PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speakt  r,  tt  will  be  recalled  that  when 


we  had  under  consideration 
priation  was  requested   for 


and  havoc  wrought  by  these 
Recently  in  my  own  Stale 


OF  REMARKS 


the  agricultural  bill  an  appro- 
Jie  control  and  extermination 


of  grasshoppers,  Mormon  cr  ckets.  and  other  similar  pests. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  are  n  it  familiar  with  the  devastation 


leasts. 
of 


Oregon  we  have  had  an 
Invasion  of  the  Mormon  cricliets.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  Apr  I  16,  1939,  which  described  in 
some  detail  and  so  accuratel,  r  the  immense  damage  v>rrought 
by  these  pests  that  I  desire  tj>  call  it  to  your  attention.  The 
article  is  as  follows 

From  the  Portland  oiegonian  of  April  16.  19391 
HoPFEBS  Sweep  Warm  SpaiNcs—  Biservatkjn  Calls  for  Aid  as  Mod' 

MON   Horde  Mows   All   im   I-^  Path — Mild  Winter  Blamed  roa 

Rebirth  of  Scoubce 

(By  Hei4)ert  Lundy) 

A  crawling,  reeking,  countless  army  of  Mormon  crickets  marched 
Saturday  In  a  relentless,  devasti  iting  in'vasion  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  black,  varactous  horde  oi  oversize  grasshoppers  appeared  for 
the  first  time  In  history  on  thr  reservation  last  spring,  coming  on 
their  powerful,  wingless  bodies  from  none  knew  where. 

WINTEJ,    TOO    MILD 

Indians  and  whites  who  live  on  the  reservation  fought  them  as 
best  they  coxild.  Government  ciacials  promiaed  to  spray  the  eggs  In 
the  fall,  but  reportedly  decldedlnot  to  do  so  on  the  theory  that  a 
cold  winter  wcmld  kill  them.    Tne  winter  was  mild. 

Tvi-o  weeks  ago  tiny  marching  hoppers  swarmed  out  of  the  grass 
and  brusli  and  headed  for  the]  green  alfalfa,  garden  patches,  and 
fruit  trees  which  dot  the  valleysof  the  Deschutes  and  Warm  Springs 
Eivers.  As  they  advanced  they  grew  in  size.  Each  'hopper  is  about 
an  inch  long  now.  Before  his  t  estxuctlve  life  span  is  ended  he  wlU 
be  about  3  inches  long. 

CALLS  S]  NT  FOR  HELP 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Priedland.  who  operate  the  Hot  Springs  SanU 
tarlum  on  160  acres  of  deeded  and  along  the  Warm  Springs  River, 
and  A.  H.  York,  of  Portland,  kYvo  owns  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  fruit, 
and  garden  surrounding  a  house  at  the  springs,  sent  out  caUs  for 
aid  Saturday. 

The  starving  legions  have  sw4  pt  over  the  sage  hills  and  green  val- 
leys of  an  area  at  least  SO  sqwre  miles,  said  York.  They  have  not 
crceced  the  Deschutes  to  the  eist  shore  yet.  but  they  extend  from 
North  Junction  on  the  Indian  ^ide  to  a  point  halfway  between  the 
springs  and  the  Warm  Springs  Agency. 

BODISB  Ui'lUI  SOAD 

The  road  Is  covered  with  thi  ir  tlre-«ru8bed.  slippery  bodies  to  a 
point  midway  between  th?  hot  tprlngs  and  Scninaaho.  York  said. 

Dr.  Frledland.  like  Horatio,  t  ut  without  his  success,  stood  on  tbe 
wooden  brldfe  spanning  the  \  fturm  Spriagt  Blrcr  wltb  a  portable 
blower  spraying  gasoline  on  be  olckets  ae  tbe  borde  marcbed 
•cTcas  toward  bu  fertile  fields. 

Tbe  bodice  o(  nnllkms  of  t  le  lioppers  piled  up  to  a  di^ptb  ai 
aceend  feet,  and  tbosc  that  m  trcbod  beblnd.  pausing  for  tbe  feast 
at  cannibals,  yet  came  tA  so  f  ist  tbat  tbcy  swept  over  and  arouod 
bbn. 

wrtMcu  1  oun  ruTXtm 

They  nowed  alfalfa  wltb  U  rrlMe  eflbaency,  eorered  bousea  and 
buildings  cwpiitrty.  dodged  be  sprtngT  outlet,  drove  10  patienu 
(roas  tbe  saoitarium  arttb  tl  e  stench  and  rcpulsiveneas  of  tbe 
insaelon.  York  reported. 

Dr.  Frledland  appealed,  wltl  out  success,  to  agency  beadquarters 
for  more  blowers,  and  put  In  ai  i  appeal  to  tbe  C.  C.  C.  which  fougbt 
last  year's  Invasion.  York  t  lephoned  Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague 
Saturday. 

Thouaands  of  head  of  India  n  cattle  are  threatened  with  loss  of 
forage  by  the  Mormon  cricket  s.  "Ind'an  leaders."  said  York,  "are 
alarmed  at  the  threat  to  their  livelihood." 

Harry  H.  SUge.  associate  entomologist,  said  that  control  of  the 
vlciotis  Insects  was  not  under  his  department,  but  was  the  ctiarge 
of  L.  P.  Rockwood.  entomolo|  ist  in  charge  of  forage-crop  insects. 
Mr.  Rockwood.  who  lives  at  F  >rest  Grove,  said  that  he  was  tinable 
to  handle  the  matter  because  lit  was  under  the  direction  of  "a  man 
wltb  tbe  Oregon  State  CoUe^  entomology  department." 
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Are  We  Deserting  Our  Railroads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20, 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  urged  to  take  action  on  behalf  of 
America's  railroads  by  a  host  of  responsible  railroad  officers. 
They  pointed  out  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  our  railroads  are  rapidly  reaching  an 
impossible  financial  situation.  Expressed  in  its  simplest 
terms,  railroad  revenues  have  decreased  tremendously  while 
railroad  expenses  have  been  maintained  at  the  same  high 
level  which  they  have  occupied  for  many  years.  Competi- 
tion from  trucks  and  interstate  busses  has  made  the  trans- 
portation problem  increasingly  acute  as  traffic  is  constantly 
diverted  from  the  rails  to  public  highways. 

For  at  least  a  decade  the  public  has  been  flooded  with  a 
host  of  misleading  arguments  whose  theme  has  been  the 
assertion  that  the  railroads  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  sad  predicament.  Our  reading  public  has  been  told 
that  the  railroads  are  vastly  overcapitalized  with  watered 
stock:  that  their  fixed  charges  are  far  too  high;  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  public  assistance,  and  need  not  compel  any  anx- 
iety for  their  future.  Every  one  of  thiese  assertions  has  been 
completely  refuted  by  the  facts.  To  those  who  have  taken 
the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  the  statistics  it  is  obvious 
that  our  railroads  have  long  since  squeezed  out  the  "water" 
which  was  poured  into  their  original  capitalization  system. 
Whatever  the  evil  may  have  been  in  the  infancy  of  railroad 
finance.  It  has  been  completely  eliminated  in  recent  years. 
Nor  is  there  any  basis  today  for  the  accusation  that  the  rail- 
roads are  paying  outrageously  high  fixed  costs  which  could  be 
decreased  by  new  financing  ventures.  Economists  have  long 
known  that  the  ratio  of  fixed  charges  on  rail  debts  to  their 
capital  structure  is  equitable  and  proportionate  to  the  usual 
charges  in  our  other  industries. 

Like  so  many  other  problems  which  confront  the  Nation, 
our  railroad  difficulties  will  not  be  easily  solved.  They  may 
not,  for  this  reason,  be  simply  dismissed.  The  destruction  of 
our  railroad  transportation  has  far  too  many  impUcations  to 
be  lightly  ignored.  Billions  of  dollars  of  investment  in  land, 
rolling  stock,  and  equipment  are  involved.  Pay  rolls  mount- 
ing into  the  highest  brackets  of  our  national  economy  are 
affected.  Investors  whose  life  earnings  and  security  for  old 
age  are  tied  up  in  the  future  of  our  railroads  have  the  right 
to  call  upon  the  Nation's  leaders  to  protect  their  confidence 
In  the  destiny  of  one  of  our  greatest  industries. 

Por  over  70  years  the  National  Gtovemment.  through  the 
agency  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commi-ssion,  has  been 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  the  railroads  of  America.  Their 
financial  activities,  their  labor  policies,  their  rate  structure 
have  been  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  railroad  experts.  If  the 
railrottds  are  perilously  close  to  bankruptcy  today,  their  pHgtK 
is  in  no  small  mcamrc  an  indictment  of  the  swervlsory  ma* 
chinery  of  the  P'^loral  Government.  Ufider  these  circtmi- 
sunccs  It  is  cowardice  to  throw  in  the  sponge  and  torn  the 
nilroads  over  to  the  mercy  of  fate.  We  are  so  much  to  blame 
oursehres  for  what  has  happened  that  we  nniit  not  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  and  a«5ume  the  easy  role  of  the  mocker. 

There  are  those  who  argue  for  governmental  ownership  of 
the  Nation's  rails.  Seemingly.  th»^  beUeve  that  the  reward 
for  Inept  supervision  should  be  outright  ownership,  a  principle 
difBctilt  to  follow.  But  there  are  other  proposals,  less  drastic, 
which  have  been  advanced.  One  thing  seems  certain  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  problem  of  the  railroads.  We  must  know 
more  of  the  facts  concerning  the  diversion  of  traffic  by  other 
modes  of  transportation,  and  the  reasons  for  this  growing 
competition.  We  must  properly  evaluate  the  subsidy  which 
is  unconsciously  given  to  private  trucking  Interests  through 


the  use  of  publicly  built  and  pubUcly  maintained  highway 
networks  connecting  every  comer  of  the  Nation. 

Not  one  of  these  considerations  will  result  in  a  clear-cut 
program  which  will  restore  prosperity  at  one  stroke.  But  the 
study  must  be  undertaken  quickly  if  the  Nation  Is  to  fulfill  Its 
obligation  to  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  depend 
for  their  incomes  upon  the  success  of  our  great  railroad 
empire. 


War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^  I 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20. 1939         . 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THK  GAEXIC  AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  order  directing 
our  fieet  to  take  its  position  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  given 
rise  to  the  usual  propaganda  that  our  interests  in  the  Atlantic 
are  well  protects  by  the  English  and  French  Fleets.  The 
hysterical  propaganda  which  we  experienced  from  1914  to  the 
end  of  the  World  War  is  again  being  spread  throughout  the 
land.  And  we  are  agsdn  told  that  the  United  States  Is  In 
danger  of  an  invasion  by  some  potential  enemy. 

The  following  editorial,  recently  published  by  the  Oaellc 
American,  of  New  York  City,  includes  an  excerpt  from  the 
speech  made  by  the  great  liberator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the 
subject  of  a  prospective  invasion  of  the  United  States.  I  sub- 
mit this  editorial  in  its  entirety,  in  the  hoj)e  it  will  allay  the 
fears  of  the  unsophisticated  portion  of  our  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  organized  propaganda. 

I  Prom  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York,  April  8.  19391 

IS  VHiTTTD  STATES   FREEDOM   DCPTKDrtrr  ON   ENCUSH   NAVTt 

The  odd  statement  that  England  and  Prance  are  our  protection 
against  invasion  by  some  European  or  Asiatic  ColoaMu  Is  frequently 
t>eing  repeated  at  present  in  special  articles  and  letters  in  the  Ameri- 
can press.  The  same  bugaboo  was  used  to  intimidate  the  American 
people  from  1914  until  the  United  States  was  Jockeyed  into  the 
World  War.  "It  you  don't  fight  the  Germans  in  Europe,  you  wiU 
have  to  fight  them  on  American  territory"  was  often  heard  and  read 
in  the  nearly  3  years  that  elapsod  betore  we  entered  the  World  War. 
Most  ot  the  alarmists  were  alien  propagandists  with  a  sprinkling  of 
native  fools  or  knaves.  How  Germany  could  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
Invade  America  at  a  time  when  she  was  fighting  for  her  very  exist- 
ence was  not  explained  and  those  who  made  the  statements  studi- 
ously avoided  giving  details.  This  propaganda  with  little  or  no 
change  is  bemg  again  revamped  in  letters  and  foreign  dispatches  to 
the  American  press.  80  far  no  explanation  of  how  the  invasion  ot 
America  Is  to  be  carried  out  has  not  been  made  public.  The  Ameri- 
can who  would  believe  such  a  fairy  tale  cannot  be  envied  for  bis 
patriotism  or  inttUigence.  America  could  not  be  oonquered  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe  combined  in  the  impoaalble  event  of  ttactr 
tuutlng  for  such  a  purpose. 

AiiMrtc»  is  uoconquerable  while  tbe  people  Ttt^tet  their  own 
Ideal*  and  institutions. 

Wbat  did  Abraham  Lincoln  tay  on  a  proepeetlfw  laweinn  of  tbe 
United  States?  ftpeaJuog  at  SprtagflekC  lU.,  on  ^■—rj  37,  isr7, 
be  eaid: 

-thgtt  we  expect  sone  trane-Attantle  flani  to  »Up  ihm  oeean 
Mid  cnarti  tie  at  a  blow?  ftettrf  All  the  annles  «f  turope.  Aela, 
•od  Airiem  oomMncd,  wltb  ell  tbe  UeiMUre  at  tfe»  eartb  4uur  own 
esccpt«d)  In  tl»«ir  miUtmrf  dwwt.  wnb  a  Bonaparu  tor  a  com- 
mandM',  ctndd  not  by  Uirea  tmkm  m  drink  U«m  tbe  Oblo  or  1— »  a 
track  OD  tbe  Blue  Kidg»  In  a  trtai  at  a  thmrnnH  fomn" 

At  tbe  time  tbat  Unools  deilwrad  ble  ■pwecli  bo  a  proepeetHw 
tnraelon   of   Ancrlca  tbe   pcptdatloa   w»i   !««•   tbao    l&XKiOXMW. 


Tbe  propMPUidlet  may  argue  that  epao*  and  time  bave  been  s»raC' 
ttcally  ellmuiated   by  tbe   telcgrapb.  radio,  fact  ebipa.   and   air- 


plane*,  and  that  condition*  are  different  today  from  tbose  tbat 
DfevBllcd  in  Ltnooln'*  time.  In  Invention,  bowerer,  America  ba* 
led  tbe  way.  and  tbe  airplane  as  well  a*  tbe  telegraph  had  tbetr 
origin  In  our  country,  and  we  continue  in  aU  new  dlacoreries  aiul 
device*,  commercial  and  military,  to  keep  abreaet  of  tbe  time*. 
Today  we  bave  a  population  of  130.000.000,  and  in  a  military  contest 
we  could  defy  a  world  combination. 

The  thrilling  words  of  the  Great  Emancipator  should  be  memo- 
rized by  those  who  consider  that  our  continued  Independence  la 
largely  dependent  on  the  English  Navy.  Those  weaklings,  victim* 
of  English  propaganda,  are  unworthy  citizens,  without  patrlotlam. 
understanding,  or  pOde  in  their  great  heritage. 
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Neutrality  or  War  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20. 1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     BERNARD     J.     GEHRMANN,    OP 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  recently  delivered  over  the  radio: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  can  we  krep  oxir 
country  out  of  war?  This  Is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  Im- 
portance to  us  alL  Well  do  we  remember  the  fateful  days  of 
over  20  years  ago.  Under  a  wave  of  emotionalism  and  hysterics, 
faiined  to  a  white  heat  by  a  most  adroit  propaganda,  we  embarked 
upor.  a  crusade  to  make  the  world  safe  for  domocracy  and  to  fight 
a  war  to  end  all  wars.  After  the  armed  conflict  was  over  and  the 
facts  gradually  leaked  out,  we  found  that  the  major  propelling 
force  which  drew  us  Into  that  war  was  to  protect  our  foreign  In- 
vestment* and  to  protect  and  expand  our  commerce.  This  is  put- 
ting rt  bluntly.  But  the  facts  are  that  our  commercial  and  foreign 
policy  gradually  but  Inevitably  drew  us  into  the  world  conflict. 

T\Menty-two  years  have  passed,  and  the  world  Is  again  thinking 
at  war.  Nations  are  preparing  for  war.  Never  In  all  human  his- 
tory has  the  armament  race  been  carried  on  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  as  today.  AU  the  loss  of  the  millions  of  young  men.  and 
all  the  destruction  of  billions  of  dollars  of  property,  txuve  seein- 
li^gly  been  for  naught.  Wars  have  not  ceased,  nor  are  democracies 
accure.  All  this  supreme  aacrlflce  has  been  In  vain.  Instead.  In 
its  wake  we  have  the  moat  unprecedented  world  dejpresslon  with 
Its  suffering  and  despair.  Friendly  trade  relations  have  almost 
been  destroyed.  Pear  has  driven  nations  to  Intense  nationalism. 
Hiiire  nntlonal  debts  are  breaking  the  backs  of  the  people,  and  the 
twels  of  the  dictators  are  crushing  out  the  last  vestige  of  human 
rights  and  liberty.  The  sum  total  of  that  supreme  effort  has  been 
hate.  fear.  lass,  despair,  chaos. 

The  present  evils  and  national  differences  cannot  be  corrected 
by  force.  If  that  were  attempted.  It  would  result  only  In  another 
carnage.  Only  Justice  based  un  due  respect  for  mutual  rights  can 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  and  sick  world.  Then.  If  more  war 
Is  not  an  antidote  against  future  wars,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It? 

Let  us  be  realists  and  locdc  the  situation  square  tn  the  face. 

Everyone  Is  for  peace.  At  least  everyone  says  so.  And  most 
Americans  will  teU  you  with  great  emphasis  that  they  don't  want 
this  country  to  get  mixed  up  in  another  Etuxjpean  war. 

But  wliat  we  want  and  what  we  get  are  sometimes  two  different 
things.  And  generally  the  thing  that  determines  is  how  much 
we  are  willing  to  give  and  to  do  to  get  the  thing  we  want. 

No  great  good  has  ever  come  Into  the  world  and  no  great  evil 
has  ewr  been  kept  out  of  It  without  a  corresponding  price  paid  to 
accomplish  that.  America  will  not  stay  out  of  war,  nor  make  her 
contribution  to  world  peace,  unless  she  makes  up  her  mind  now 
to  pay  the  price  that  will  be  necessary. 

Biisically.  we  have  got  to  decide  whether  we  win  choose  peace  or 
proQts  when  the  pinch  comes. 

If  we  adopt  a  policy  o*  allowing  war  trade  to  go  on  by  selling 
arms  and  war  materials,  we  would  start  gtraight  down  the  road 
that  led  to  the  World  War.  Our  munition  factories  would  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  war  demand.  When  cash  gave  out,  we  would 
have  to  extend  loans  or  close  our  factories,  and  we  would  have 
to  help  thoee  who  have  been  buying  arms  from  us  to  win  the 
war.-    In   this   connection,   the   following   figures   are   interesting: 

Our  trade  with  the  Allies  up  to  the  time  we  entered  the  war 
amounted  to  $7  000.000  000.  The  World  War  has  cost  us  up  to 
date   over    •SO.OOO.OOO  000. 

Here  Is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question  of  war  profits. 
In  the  last  war  the  United  States  sent  2,000.000  men  to  Prance. 
The  pay  for  the  period  they  were  there  was  about  » 1,1 00.000,000. 
This  la  the  sum  which  one  corporation — United  States  Steel — 
made  In  clear  profits,  o\-er  and  above  all  taxes  In  1915-18. 

While  soldiers  fought  in  trenches  for  91  a  day.  Bugene  O.  Grace, 
president  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  for  the  single  year  1918.  collected 
a  bonus  of  11. 386.193. 

While  10.000.000  men  loet  their  lives,  the  du  Pont  Cb.  pedd 
dividends  on  Its  common  stock  of  100  percent  In  1916;  51  percent 
in  1917:  26  percent  In  1918;  and  still  had  $50,000,000  to  put  Into 
a  new  dye  Industry;  »47.000.000  to  buy  25  percent  stock  ownership 
of  General  Motors:  acquired  parUal  or  entire  control  of  26  other 
corporations,  which  today  gives  the  du  Pont  Interests  their  Im- 
mense Industrial  power,  amounting  to  approximately  $202,000,000. 

While  5.000  000  women  were  being  left  widows,  profiu  in  miml- 
tlona  companies  ranged  from  23  to  SM3  percent. 


While  $208,000,000,000  wer  being  spent  on  the  war.  profits  In 
1917  in  a  few  of  the  munitic  ns  and  supplies  companies  ranged  as 
follows : 

Percent 

Nagel  Steel  Co 319 

Utah  Copper  Co 200 

Calumet   &  Hecla 800 

Bethlehem  Loading  Co 362 

Did  it  pay  to  choose  pro  Its  from  munitions  sale  instead  of 
Btcying  out  (rf  the  bloody  con  iict? 

Knowing  perfectly  well  thit  the  American  people  want  to  do 
what  Is  right,  those  who  would  have  \ja  take  part  In  another 
foreign  war  are  talking  a  grtiat  deal  about  our  duty  to  be  ready 
to  fight  for  peace. 

Just  ponder  for  a  moment  Jie  wisdom  of  these  words  at  Senator 
Nop.Ris  in  connection  with  this  duty  of  ours  to  take  part  la 
another  world  war: 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  if  ^e  had  8ta3red  out  of  the  World  War, 
we  in  America  would  have  leen  able  to  step  in  at  a  time  when 
the  warring  nations  were  completely  worn  out,  when  there  was 
no  vlctorj-  In  sight  for  eltier  side,  and  help  to  make  a  peace 
which  would  have  been  an  honorable  one  Instead  of  the  dishon- 
orable peace  which  was  madK  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. " 

And  note  what  President  '¥ilson  himself  told  Frank  Cobb  the 
night  before  he  asked  Congress  to  put  us  Into  the  World  War: 

"It  means  that  we  will  loas  our  heads  along  with  the  rest  and 
stop  weighing  right  and  wron ;.  *  *  *  It  means  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  a  peacetime  clvllli  ation  with  war  standards,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  there  will  l>e  l  lo  bystanders  with  sufficient  power  to 
Influence  the  terms.  There  von't  be  any  peace  standards  left  to 
work  with     There  will  be  otly  war  standards." 

The  whole  question  of  peaa !  or  war  for  America  Is  being  thrashed 
out  now  m  Congress  in  conzection  with  the  proposed  changes  in 
our  neutrality  law.  There  ai  e  Just  two  fundamental  questions  to 
be  settled  in  this  debate,  w  ilch  will  probably  go  on  for  weeks. 
The  first  Is,  Is  one  man,  the  President,  to  have  the  power  to  put 
this  country  into  a  foreign  jirar  by  helping  one  side  against  the 
other?  and  the  second  is.  Are  we  to  repeat  the  same  policies  which 
led  us  Into  the  World  War? 

The  American  people  musi  make  their  choice  about  profits  or 
peace.  They  should  make  their  choice  known  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Thii  is  a  choice  which  will  vitally  affect 
all  of  oxxr  people.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  the  people's  decision. 
If  there  is  prompt  action  by  t  he  people,  there  will  be  prompt  action 
Ijy  Congress.     Let  that  actloi ,  be  for  peace  Instead  of  profits 

'  There  Is  one  other  Imports  nt  phase  of  the  war  and  peace  ques- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  ah  to  your  attention  In  closing.  That 
is  the  question  of  who  shall  pave  the  power  to  decide  on  peace  or 
war  when  we  are  not  attackpd.  Many  of  those  listening  tonfght 
know  that  there  have  been  Introduced  In  this  Congress  various 
proposals  to  give  the  people  the  right  to  make  the  war  or  peace 
I  decision  by  means  of  a  Nation-wide  referendum  when  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  not  attacked.  These  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  They  say  that  we  shall 
not  engage  In  a  foreign  war  \  inless  the  people  give  their  con.sent. 

This  legislation.  I  believe.  Is  a  protectioti  which  shoiUd  be  given 
to  the  people  who,  in  the  fin  \l  analysis,  pay  the  bills  in  blood  and 
taxes. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  an  editorial  which  has  Jxist  reached  my 
desk.  It  Is  from  the  Farmers  Equity  Union  News  of  Wisconsin. 
my  home  State.  Speaking  cf  this  question  of  a  vote  on  foreign 
wars,   this  pap>er  says: 

"Isnt  It  fair  for  the  mo  hers  and  fathers  of  this  Nation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Ihey  wish  to  furnish  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  fed  to  the  :annons  and  machine  guns  for  some 
supposed-to-be  enemy — an  eaemy  primarily  created  by  war  lords, 
composed  of  financiers,  stcelj  corporations,  munitions  makers,  and 
Individuals  seeking  power  of  ^ome  nation's  leadership? 

f  the  people  on  foreign  wars  (except 
way  to  decide  the  issue, 
g  this  subject,  and  It  Is  a  timely 
not  conscript  all  war  Industry,  ma- 
the  profit  out  of  It?  Then  follow 
rson  or  relative  of  a  stockholder  In 
a  rank  in  the  Army  or  Navy  above 
that  they  be  in  the  first  draft 
?  I  believe  In  letting  those  who 
_.  and  let  the  rest  of  us  do  tne  direct- 
ing or  be  the  officers.  This  ^uld  take  a  little  starch  out  of  their 
spine  and  maybe  they  would,  land  could,  figure  swne  way  of  keeping 
tis  out  of  trouble. 

•It's  easy  to  nm  a  roughhiouse  or  get  into  trouble  tf  you  have 
a  good  bouncer  to  do  the  batierlng  for  you." 

I  believe  that  Congress  wijll  not  only  think  It  over  but  act  as 
soon  as  you  and  your  fellow  Americans  make  your  desires  known 
to  your  Representatives. 

Let  us  stay  out  of  foreign  (»nfllcts.  Let  tis  choose  neutrality  In 
place  of  profits.  Let  us  all  work  to  give  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  on  foreign  wars.  Thes^  I  beUeve,  are  the  things  we  have  to 
do  to  stay  out  of  war. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  mtist  be  ready  and  willing  to  help 
the  world  and  our  own  people  achieve  the  economic  security  which 
is  the  bedrock  of  a  peaceful  World.  Ova  contribution  as  a  Nation 
should  be  first  to  put  our  house  In  order  and  give  to  t^^o  woild 
an  example  of  democracy  t  lat  Is  working  for  a-ii 


"In  a  true  democracy  a  vot 
In  case  of  attack)  is  the  hone 

"But  while  we   are  disci 
topic  in  national  affairs,  wh^ 
terlals,  and  finance,  and  ta 
this  up  by  prohibiting  any 
the  war  Industry  from  hole 
a  private,  and  make  it  man^ 
and   In  the  front-line  trenci 
want  to  fight  do  the  fight  1 
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The  Meat  Products   Under   the  Reciprocal-Trade 

Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20, 1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant farm  crops  gro\RTi  in  this  country  is  corn.  The  major 
portion  of  this  crop  is  marketed  by  the  farmer  in  the  form  of 
livestock,  and  for  years  this  country  has  t>een  an  important 
exporter  of  meat  products.  Therefore  any  changes  in  our 
foreign  trade  of  meat  products  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  a  large  part  of  our  farm  population. 

Naturally  meat  products  have  been  given  special  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Department  in  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements.  Eleven  of  the  twenty  agreements  in  effect  have 
made  concessions  to  this  country.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  if  these  concessions  are  of  real  value,  our  exports  of  meat 
products  would  have  increased  in  1936  and  1937  to  the 
countries  which  lowered  their  trade  barriers.  However,  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  fell  33.2  percent  l)etween  1935  and 
1937.  The  Roosevelt  administration  claims  this  decrease  is 
due  to  the  droughts  and  that  the  concessions  are  of  real 
value:  but  exports  to  all  other  countries  fell  but  18.8  percent 
between  1935  and  1937. 

The  concessions  that  have  been  received  on  meat  products 
have  not  even  arrested  the  downward  trend  in  the  volume 
of  meat  exports.  We  find  that  concession  countries  have 
been  buying  a  smaller  amount  of  meat  products  from  this 
country  each  year  since  1929  except  in  1933  when  they  were 
slightly  more  than  1932.  Purchases  of  our  meat  products  by 
countries  from  which  we  have  received  no  concessions  in- 
creased from  1932  to  1934,  but  from  1934  through  1937.  the 
period  in  which  the  Roosevelt  farm  program  has  been  in 
effect,  they  have  again  been  buying  less  each  year.  Thus, 
we  find  concession  countries'  purchases  have  decreased  by 
33.2  percent  from  1935  to  1937,  while  countries  which  made 
no  special  concessions  decreased  but  18.2  jaercent  during 
the  same  period.  Further,  our  exports  to  concession  coun- 
tries are  but  15.7  percent  of  the  1929  level,  while  to  other 
countries  they  are  30.2  percent  of  the  1929  level,  or  nearly 
twice  as  high  relatively. 

But  exports  do  not  tell  the  entire  story,  because  while  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  has  been  lowering  tariffs.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  has  been  restricting  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  this  country  and  doing  all  In  his 
power  to  raise  domestic  prices  of  farm  products  above  the 
world  leveL 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce make  it  evident  that  these  policies  have  disrupted  the 
normal  flow  of  goods.  They  indicate  a  decrease  in  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  between  1929  and  1932.  the  decrease  in 
imports  being  much  more  marked  than  exports.  From  1932 
to  1934  both  exports  and  imports  increased  with  larger  ex- 
port balances  each  year.  In  1935  exports  decreased  while 
imports  increased  by  75.9  percent.     This  was  due  in  part  to 

the  drought,  but  in  a  much  larger  measure  to  the  price- 
pegging  and  crop-restricting  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. Since  1935.  exports  have  decreased  each  year  and 
imports  have  increased,  until  in  1937  this  country  imported 
68.277.000  poimds  of  meat  products  more  than  we  exported. 
This  condition  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  obtained  concessions  on  meat  products 
from  1 1  coimtries  and  has  not  made  any  concessions  on  these 
commodities. 

The  United  States'  foreign  trade  in  meat  products  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  contrary  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of 
the  New  Deal.  How  can  a  domestic  policy  of  increasing  costs 
of  production  and  prices  with  a  foreign-trade  policy  of  lower 
tariffs  help  anyone  but  the  foreign  producer?. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1939        \ 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  requested  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House,  and  it  was  granted,  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  also  letters  received  by  me  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  from  Dr. 
Gruening,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter  contained  In  the  many  petitions  sent 
by  the  representatives  of  the  so-called  Puerto  Rican  Indus- 
trial Soldiers  to  the  officials  mentioned. 

The  resolution  and  letters  are  as  follows: 


T 


Housx  or  Repkesentativcs   or  Ptjtsto  Rico, 

San   JxLan,  Puerto  Rico,  Apnl   12.   1939. 
Hon.  Santiago  Iclfsias. 

Puerto  Rican  Resident  Commissioner. 

Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sia:  For  the  Information  of  Your  Honor  1  take  pleasure  In 
enclosing  herewith  both  an  English  and  Spanish  copy  of  Houae 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1.  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Four- 
teenth Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
to  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  competent  au- 
thorities to  promote  legislation  appropriating  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  Puerto  Rican  laborers  who  rendered  services  at  various 
places  In  the  United  States  in  the  year  1918  in  war  industries." 

Duly  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  o* 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  oC 
Puerto  Rico.  1 

Respectfully.  | 

AirroNio  Akkojo, 
Secretary,  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rica. 


L 


Govern  MEi>rr  or  Pur.wTt>  Rico, 

Bureau  of  Tramslattoms, 
San  Juan.  P.  R  .  April  6.  1939. 
George  W.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  translations  of  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  hereby  certifies  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Luis  A.  Dellz.  assistant  chief  of  the  said  bureau, 
ceitlfles  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  each  of  them  has 
duly  compared  the  En^^Ilsh  and  Spanish  texts  ct  a  certain  act 
(H  C.  R.  1)  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  to  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  competent  authorities  to  promota 
legislation  appropriating  rea»:>nable  compensation  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  laborers  who  rendered  services  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States  In  the  year  1918.  In  war  Industries,"  and  finds  that 
the  same  are  full,  true,  and  correct  versions  of  each   other, 

GroRCE  W.  Roberts. 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Translations. 
Luis  A   Deliz, 

Assistant  Chief.  Bureau  of  Translations. 


Concurrent  resolution  to  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  competent  authorities  to  promote  legislation  appropriating 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  Puerto  Rican  laborers  who  ren- 
dered services  at  various  places  in  the  United  States  In  the 
year  1918.  In  war  Industries 

Whereas  In  1918  expeditions  of  Puerto  Rican  laborers  were  or- 
ganized which  went  to  various  places  in  the  United  States  to 
engage  In  war  Industries: 

Whereas  these  expe<llt,lonary  laborers  cooperated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government  at  a  time  When  It  was  Involved  In  the  World  War; 
Whereas   the   Government    of    the   United   States   has   rendered 
assistance  to  the  soldiers  who  went  to  the  battlefield,  and  to  tbelr 
families: 

Whereas  these  manual  laborers  and  Intellectuals  have  not  been 
compensated  for  the  disinterested  services  rendered  by  them:  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives  {the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  concurring)  : 

First.  To  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  compe- 
tent authorities  to  promote  adequate  legislation  for  rea.sonab>e 
compensation  to  the  expeditionary  laborers  who  went  to  varlotw 
places  in  the  United  States  In  1918  to  engage  In  war  Industries. 

Second.  To  petition  IlkeAn-lse  that  such  legislation  be  made  exten- 
sive to  their  needy  families. 

Third-  That  a  copj-  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding 
of&cexs  of  the  two  Houses  which  form  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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states  to  the  President  or  the  United  States,  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner tar  Puerto  Rico  In  Washington,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

MiCUBL  A.  Oabcia  Mendez. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
NoLCARA  Pagan. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Department  or  Labo*, 

Orrici:  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  14,  1939. 
6on.  Santiago  Iglesias, 

Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico, 

HoxLse  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deax  Commissionxr  Icucsias:  This  Department  has  received  nu- 
merous communications  from  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  requesting 
a  bonus  for  civilian  service  rendered  In  the  construction  of  Army 
camps  during  the  World  War.  In  that  connection  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me.  on  January  16.  1939.  copies  of  bills  proposing 
to  grant  bonuses  to  civilian  employees  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  together  with  your  suggestion  that  similar 
action  might  be  Uken  with  respect  to  the  above-mentioned  workers 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  Informed  that  dur'ng  the  World  War  a  number  of  Puerto 
Rican.s  were  transported  to  the  States  for  work  In  the  con.structlon 
of  Army  camps:  that  they  were  compensated  for  their  labors  at 
th?  prevailing  rate  of  wages;  and  that  upon  the  completion  of 
their  efforts,  they  were  afforded  transportation  home.  Many  of 
these  p«-!>ons  through  an  unfortunate  succession  of  intervening 
events  have  been  roduced  to  dire  poverty  and  they  now  seek  relief 
In  the  form  of  n.  civilian  veterans'  bonus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  present  claim  of  these  workers  Is 
•  for  compensation  in  accordance  with  their  former  employment 
contract  or  Is  In  ony  way  concerned  with  an  existing  employer- 
employe?  relationship.  Consequently  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Is  a  matter  upon  which  tho  Department  of  Labor  is  qualified  to 
render  any  particular  service.  As  a  matter  of  public  relief  or 
social  rerrgnltion  of  wartime  services,  the  proposal  of  a  bonus 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcans  engaged  In  Army  camp  work  falls  more 
properly  within  the  Jurlsdi'  tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  or  of  the  Department  of  War.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  this  proposal  be  submitted  to  those 
agencies. 

Sincerely,  __  _ 

Frances  E.  Perkins. 

Hon.  Santiago  Ici.^ias.  February  20.    1939. 

Ho^ixe  of  Rcprcsentatires. 

De.\r  Commissioneh  Iclesias:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  15th 
It^stant  enclosing  copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  «nd  copies  of  bills  H.  R. '980  and  H.  R.  1674.  with  the 
suggestion  that  action  .similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  bills  referred 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  who  por- 
form*>d  civilian  service  in  the  construction  of  Army  camps  during 
the  World  War 

To  avoid  any  possible  embarrn«sment  In  the  relations  between 
the  War  Department  and  committees  of  Congress.  It  is  a  long- 
standing rule  of  the  Department  not  to  express  an  opinion  on 
proposed  legislation  until -called  upon  for  a  report  by  the  appro- 
priate committee.  Therefore  I  am  constrained  to  refrain  at  this 
time  from  stating  the  views  of  the  Department  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  bill  such  fis  you  prof>ose.  I  assure  you.  however,  that  should 
such  a  bill  be  referred  to  the  Department  for  report  thereon  by  a 
House  committee.  It  will  receive  careful  consideration. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the  position  of  the  War 
Department  In  this  respect. 

Sincerely  yours.  „  _    _ 

HAaSY   H.    WOODRINC. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Umttsd  States  Depaetment  of  tiie  Interior, 
DznsioN  or  TERRrroaiEs  and  Is:.ano  Possessions, 

Washington,  February  23,  1939. 
Hon.  S.«NT:Aao  Iclesias, 

Resident  CoTnmissioner  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Hovse  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.^r  Mr.  Iclesias:  I  have  your  letter  of  February  15.  If  a 
bill  providing  for  a  bonus  or  annuity  for  the  Puerto  Rican  laborers 
who  worked  In  Army  camps  here  during  the  World  War  should  be 
Introduced  In  Congress,  the  appropriate  committee  chairman  would 
doubtless  call  upon  this  Department  for  a  report.  At  that  time 
the  question  would  be  studied  by  the  Solicitor  and  a  recommen- 
,  datlon   made. 

Smcerely  yoxirs.  „ 

Ernest  Grueninc,  Director. 

APPEAL   SEjrr  TO  TIIE  PRESIDENT 

The  substance  of  the  petitions  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  sent  to  the  President  and  which  is  being 
presented  here. 

lOomlte  pro-expf»dlclonadl08.  Puerto  Rlcan  Industrial  Soldiers  New 
York  Committee,  170  East  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street'  New 
York  City] 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Contjrers  of  the  United  States- 

D\iring  the  hectic  days  of  the  Great  War,  1917-18,  this  country 
was  forced  to  declare  war  on  the  Gennan  Empire. 


ev;r 


tie 


necesa  iry 


All  forces — moral,  spiritual, 
sole  purpose:  Win  that  war 
lastingly  for  humanity. 

Soldiers  were  enlisted 
and  rtished  to  France  and 
Canal. 

Puerto  Rico  did  her  bit  In 

Proud  were  the  natives  to 
Stripes,  proud  to  buy  Libert^ 
shoulder  the  sacrifices  and 
United  States. 

With  the  enlistment  of  me 
of  laborers  to  work  at  home 
and  food  articles  so  that  the 
cared  for. 

To  provide  that  labor  the 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
her  possessions  that  had  easllkr 
ocratlc  Ideals  and  Instltutloifc 
this  great  country  has  rested 
their  political  bonds  from 

The  War  Department,  wltt 
Labor  at  Washington  and 
labor   in   Puerto  Rico, 
purpose  ol  enlisting  the  servi 
past  45  to  work  for  the 
of  the  Department  of  War 
enlisted  Immediately  in  the 
conditions  deemed  it 

Over  15.000  Puerto  Ricaiia 
their  hearts,  proud  to  help 

U.    S.    transjxjrts    City    of 
brought  to  those  shores  thl ; 
scattered  and  placed  them 
Government  si-pervision 
different  States  and  by  strict 

Sickness  ran  afoul, 
played  havoc  on   the 
such  a  cruel   strength  that 
surpris  ngly  high. 

The  armistice  came  as  a 
roldiers. 

Men  were  not  given  jobs 
and    knowledge.     Teachers 
penters  were   told  and 
poorly.   Improperly   cared   lo: 
and  previously  agreed  at. 

Sick  men  that  died  aboard 
back  to  Puerto  Rico  were  bi 
American  soldier  and 

Their  relatives  never  got  a 

We  worked  under  the  moa : 
treated  as  American  citizens 
envelopes    with    nary   a    sins 
complaints   to  our  Resident 
and  the  Federal  Governmeni 

No  satisfaction  was  given, 
never  returned.     Wives  still 
their  sons  In  the  prime  of 
hopes. 

We  demand  that  Justice 
soldiers  and  a  compen.satlc 
these  affected   by  said 

By    this  memorandum    we 
liberal  spirit  in  consenting 
and  satisfactory  approval  w« 
cumstances:   "With  Justice 


and  material — were  mobilized  for  on* 
md  save  democracy  and  liberty  ever- 


thrdughout  the  land  and  her  possessions 
other  strategic  places  like  the  Panama 

hat  great  struggle. 

fight  for  Justice  under  the  Stars  and 

bonds,   proud  to  suffer  shoulder  to 

tribulations  with  their  brothers  in  the 

from  21  to  45  years  came  the  rcarclty 

In  manufacture  of  explosives,  medical 

soldiers  might  fight  and  be  properly 


1  rnlted  States  Government  appealed  to 

Industrious,  honest,  and  the  one  of 

assimilated  In  a  short  time  the  dem- 

that  are  the  backbone  upon  which 

lived,  and  progressed  since  they  untied 

England. 

the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 

cooperation  of  the  department  of 

estab!  shed   an   employment   service  for   the 

of  boys  under  the  age  of  21  and  men 

Government  for  6  months  under  the  care 

with  the  agreement  that  they  be 

^rmy  any  place  they  might  be  and  If 


conduc  ted 


tl  e 


t) 


gua  rded 


answered  that  call  with  gladness  In 

country  that  ruled  their  destinies. 

Saimnnah.    Hancock,    and    Kilpatrick 

industrial  and  patriotic  legion  and 

work  at  munition  plants  and  under 

by  the  National  Guards  of  these 

military  discipline. 

Influenza  spread  to  this  camp.     Dysentery 

underrjourlshed   bodies  of  these   people   with 

he  mortality  rate  in  such  places  was 

beiedictlon  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Industrial 

I  romlsed  them  according  to  their  trade 
clerks,    accountants,    mechanics,    car- 
compelled   to  dig   hcles,  tear   down   trees, 
and   not   paid   the  salary   promised 

these  military  transports  on  their  trip 
ried  with  the  same  services  given  any 

"  by  a  military  chaplain. 

penny  for  their  loved  ones. 

deplorable  conditions.    We  were  not 

should  be  treated;   men  received  pay 

e   penny   for   their   work,    made   their 

Commissioner  at  Washington.   D.   C, 

established  an  office  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

and  the  articles  and  money  lost  were 

feel  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and 

ttelr  youth  and  In  whom  laid  all  their 

done  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Industrial 

be  given  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  to 

expedition. 


are  reminding  that   good   faith    and 
;o  give  our  Just  claims  the  attention 
are  entitled  to,  according  to  the  cir- 
all  and  malice  toward  none." 

VuENTi  Santos. 


f<r 


The  MDney  Question 


EXTENSIC  N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAIIPH 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


A.  GAMBLE 

NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdky,  April  20,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FRO!  I  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  GAMBLE.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
the  New  York  Times  of 
[From  the  New 


powia 


Repub:  lean 


The  report  of  the 
question  is,  on  the  whole 
ligent  opposition  should  do 
but.  with,  minor  exceptions. 


or 


Si  leaker, 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
nclude  the  following  editorial  from 
Aim  20,  1939: 

York  Times  of  April  20,  1939] 

OVXR  MONXY 


House  committee  on  the  money 
afi  excellent  example  of  what  an  Intel- 
It  is  no  merely  partisan  document 
a  series  of  sound  and  well-considered 
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recommendations  that  clearly  ought  to  be  adopted.    The  Repub- 
lican report  recommends: 

1.  That  the  power  of  the  President  to  determine  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar,  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  should  not  be  extended. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  perstiasive  case  may  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing this  power.  Its  expiration  seems  desirable.  As  long  as  the 
President  has  this  power  there  will  be  Intermittent  rumors  and 
guesses  regarding  what  use  be  will  make  of  it.  If  we  allow  the 
President's  discretionary  power  to  lapse  we  will  remove  from  the 
present  economic  situation  a  major  source  of  continued  uncer- 
tainty. Even  if  there  Is  substance  in  the  argument  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  may  again  have  to  be  changed,  lor  whatever  reason, 
it  may  still  be  pointed  out  that  the  power  to  change  it  should  not 
rest  with  one  man  but  with  Congress.  If  this  is  not  properly  a 
function  that  Congress  should  retain  for  Itself,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  one  that  is. 

2.  That  a  Joint  congressional  committee  be  named  to  study  the 
whole  monetary  question  and  reoonunend  rev'sion.  Such  a  study 
could  surely  do  no  harm. 

3.  That  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  should  be  repealed.  This 
repeal  Is  eminently  desirable.  The  act,  forcing  us  to  buy  from 
foreign  countries  at  artificial  prices  of  our  own  making  huge 
quantities  of  silver  for  which  we  have  no  need,  is  an  expensiv* 
and  fantastic  piece  of  legislation.  As  the  Republican  report  points 
out.  If  we  wish  merely  to  subsidize  the  domestic  silver  industry, 
we  can  do  It  directly  without  also  subsidizing  foreign  producers 
and  speculators. 

4.  That  the  section  of  the  law  which  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  In  greenbacks  should  be  repealed. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  whatever  for  continuing  this  power.  If 
the  President  does  not  intend  to  make  use  of  It,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  then  there  Is  no  need  for  him  to  have  It.  If  he  does  Intend 
to  m&ke  use  of  the  power,  then  the  case  for  taking  It  away  from 
him  is  overwhelming. 

5.  The  Republican  report  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
stabilization  fund.  This  is  highly  desirable.  It  suggests  that  cer- 
tain limitations  be  put  upon  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  administering  the  fund.  The  particular  limitations  It 
suggests,  however — that  he  be  prohibited  from  using  it  "In  any 
manner  that  might  involve  us  in  international  hostihtles"  or  "in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  exchange  available  for  carrying  on  armed 
hostilities'" — would  be  unwise.  Such  prohibitions,  even  if  they  were 
free  from  other  objections,  would  be  ambiguous  and  subject  to 
too  wide  a  range  of  possible  interpretation.  The  best  safeguard 
against  any  abuse  of  the  uses  of  the  fund  Is  publicity.  This  pub- 
licity need  not  extend  to  current  operations,  but  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  we  could  not  have  at  least  monthly  reports  on 
the  position  of  the  fund,  even  If  these  did  not  appear  until  2 
or  3  months  after  the  period  to  which  they  referred. 

No  realist  expects  Congress  to  adopt  all  these  Republican  recom- 
mendations. But  some  of  them  ought  to  have  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  Democratic  side.  Wholly  apart  from  purely  mone- 
tary considerations,  it  would  be  a  highly  reassuring  sign,  in  a 
period  in  which  legislatures  evenrwhere  have  been  losing  their 
powers  to  the  executive  branch,  for  our  own  chief  Leglslatxire  to 
take  back  some  of  the  "emergency"  powers  It  has  delegated. 


The  Strecker  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  20.  1939 


OPINION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Strecker  case, 
which  was  decided  last  Monday  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  had  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  of  which  I  am  the  national  president, 
played  a  very  prominent  role  in  the  defense  of  Strecker's 
rights.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  here- 
with the  decision  and  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  sustaining  the  position  taken  by  the  International 
Labor  Defense  and  its  attorneys.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Strecker— Mr.  C.  A.  Stan- 
field,  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.;  Mr.  Whitney  North  Seymour; 
Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler;  and  Mrs.  Carol  King,  of  New  York. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  330.  October  term. 
1938.  Eugene  Kessler,  District  Director  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, petitioner,  v.  Joseph  George  Strecker.  On  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit.     AprU    17,   1939.1 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  respondent  Is  an  aUen  who  entered  the  United   States  in 

1913  and  has  t<n«r»  resided  here.    In  1933  he  applied  tat  natural- 


ization to  a  United  States  dlstrtet  court  In  Arkansas  He  mad* 
certain  admissions  to  a  district  director  of  naturalization  as  a 
result  of  which  naturalization  was  withheld  and  bis  case  waa 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

November  25.  1933.  the  Se<ond  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Issued  a  warrant  for  the  resptjndent's  apprehension,  in  which  it 
was  recited  that  he  was  In  the  United  States  In  violation  of  law 
in  that  (1)  he  believes  In.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  the  over- 
throw, by  force  or  violence,  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  he  Is  a  member  of.  or  affiliated  with,  an  organization,  asso- 
ciation, society,  or  group  that  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  the  overthrow,  by  force  or  violence,  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States;  (3)  he  Is  a  member  of,  or  aflUlated  with,  an 
organization,  association,  society,  or  group  that  writes,  circulate*, 
di.stributes.  prints,  publishes,  or  displays,  or  cau<<es  to  be  written, 
circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  that 
has  In  its  possession  for  these  purposes  written  or  printed  matter  ' 
advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  the  overthrow,  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes;  and  (4)  after  his 
entry  Into  the  United  States  he  has  been  found  to  have  t>ecome  a 
memt>er  of  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  1 
of  the  act  of  October  16.  1918.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  S, 
1920,  to  wit:  an  alien  who  Is  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  an 
organization,  association,  society,  or  group  that  believes  in.  advtsea. 
or  teaches  the  overthrow,  by  force  and  violence,  ol  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States 

The  res(>ondent  was  apprehended  and  was  given  hearings  befora 
an  Immigration  Inspector,  at  which  he  was  represented  by  counsel 
and  testified  In  his  own  behalf.  The  Government  offered  In  evi- 
dence transcripts  of  his  examination  by  the  Naturalization  Bureau 
of  an  Interview  with  him  by  an  Immigration  Inspector  and  his 
membership  book  In  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Issued  November  15,  1932.  with  stamps  affixed  showing 
payment  of  dues  to  the  end  of  February  1933.  The  rules  of  the 
party,  set  forth  In  the  book,  provided  that  a  failure  to  pay  duel 
for  3  months  automatically  results  In  the  loss  of  memtiershlp.  and 
It  Is  admitted  there  Is  no  evidence  respondent  contlnueci  to  be  a 
member  after  March  1,  1933. 

The  book  contained  printed  matter  stating  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  the  party.  The  Government  also  offered  a  copy  of  a 
magazine  called  the  Communist,  dated  April  1934.  and  read  into 
the  record  excerpts  from  articles  appearing  therein.  The  respond- 
ent admitted   that  he   Joined  the  Communist   Party  In   November 

1932.  asserted  that  his  membership  terminated   prior  to  March    1. 

1933.  and  had  never  been  renewed,  and  professed  Ignorance  of  the 
magazine  called  the  Communist  and  Its  contents.  In  some  re- 
spects his  testimony  as  to  his  beliefs  and  actions  was  contradic- 
tory of  his  statements  on  prior  examinations,  and  testimony  waa 
elicited  from  him  in  an  effort  to  show  that  his  denial  of  present 
affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party  might  not  be  made  In  good 
faith,  but  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  that  conclu- 
sion. After  a  review  of  the  record  by  the  Board  of  Review  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Labor,  a  warrant  of  deportation  was  issued  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  which  recites  an  affirmative  finding  as  to  each 
of  the  counts  In  the  warrant  of  arrest,  and  orders  the  respondent's 
deportation.' 

The  respondent  petitioned  a  Federal  district  court  In  Arkansas 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  deliver  him  from  the  custody  of  the 
immigration  Inspector.  The  writ  was  denied.  Thereafter  he  filed 
the  petition  In  the  Instant  case  In  the  district  court  for  Louisiana. 
In  this  petition  he  alleged  that  he  had  not  been  accorded  a  fair 
hearing;  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not  correctly  construed 
the  Immigration  laws  applicable  to  his  case;  that  the  findings  wore 
without  support  In  the  evidence;  that  he  had  been  denied  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  und  that  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  Poland,  to  which  the  war- 
rant directed  his  remission.  The  district  court  dismissed  the  writ. 
The  respondent  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  assigning 
error  to  the  district  court's  action  in  denying  each  of  his  conten- 
tions. That  court  found  that  the  hearings  had  been  fair,  but  held 
that  each  of  the  findings  recited  In  the  warrant  was  without  sup- 
port In  the  evidence  The  court  was  of  opinion  the  evidence 
failed  to  show  that  the  respondent  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  that  he  or  that  party.  In  1933,  taught,  advocated, 
or  Incited  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
and  that  the  record  was  bare  of  evidence  to  countervail  his  denial 
that  he  had  ever  taught  or  believed  In  the  unlawful  destruction  or 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force.  The  court  held  that  tbe 
acts  of  1918  and  1920  were  passed  to  meet  a  situation  caused  by 
crises  In  Russia  In  1918  and  1919;'  that  the  major  changes  In 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  had 
taken  place  between  1918  and  1933  rebutted  the  Implications  aris- 
ing from  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  at  the  time  the  acts 
were  adopted:  that  mere  membership  In  that  party  In  1933  Is  not  a 
statutory  ground  for  deportation.  The  order  of  the  district  court 
was  reversed,  and  the  cause  was  remanded  for  further  proceedings 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  opinion.' 

The   Government   moved   for  a   rehearing,   pressing   specially  the 
contention  that  the  overwhelming  weight   of  authority  Is  to  the 


>  The  delay  In  this  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  respondent  was 
born  an  Austrian  subject  but  was  refused  reentry  Into  that  coun- 
try on  the  ground  that  the  place  of  his  birth  Is  now  in  Poland. 
Protracted  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Department  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Oovernment  of  Poland  to  his 
return  to  that  country. 

»  That  this  view  Is  erroneous  Is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  legis- 
lation referred  to  Infra,  p.  6.  Compare  H.  Rept.  504.  COth  Cong,  2d 
sess..  p.  7;  S  Rept.  648,  66th  Cong..  Sd  sesa..  p.  4. 

*  95  F.  (2d)  976. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  R 


Htrct  th»t  m«nber«hlp  fn  the  Communist  Party  Is  sufflcfent  to  war- 
rant depurtatlon.  The  petition  wna  entf-rtalned.  ttie  judgment  was 
ametided  to  proTlde:  -Beversed.  with  directions  to  try  the  issues 
de  novo  ns  siig^-estod  In  Ex  Parte  Fierstein  (41  Fed.  <2)  p.  54)", 
«nd  •  rehearing  ws  denied.*  Judge  Sibley  dissented  on  the  ground 
that  on  the  ba»ls  of  the  respondent's  membership  book  which 
refers  to  ilie  Third  Communist  InternaXionale,  the  court  could 
take  Judicial  notice  of  the  objectives  and  programs  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Third  Internationale. 

The  United  SUtcs  petitioned  for  certiorari,  aasertln?  that  the 
eln^le  question  presented  is  "whether  the  court  below  erred  In 
falling  to  su8*aln  an  order  of  dfTXJrtatlon  against  respondent,  an 
Plien  who  In  1932  became  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States."  In  Its  fepccltlciitlr.n  of  errors  to  be  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment enumerated  (I)  the  holding  that  an  alien  who  became  a 
member  of  the  party  In  1932  is  not,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  subject 
to  deportation;  (3)  the  holding  that  the  evidence  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  concsmlng  the  principles  of  the  party  was  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  order:  (3)  the  remand  for  a  trial  de  novo  in  the 
district  court;  and  (4)  tt\e  failure  to  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the 
district  court.  As  reason  for  the  granting  of  the  writ  the  Govern- 
ment urged  •  conflict  of  decision  on  the  question  whether  mem- 
berslilp  by  an  alien  In  the  Communist  Party  of  America  subjects 
him  to  deportation.  By  reason  of  the  allegation  of  conflict  an<t  the 
action  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  ordering  a  trial  de  novo  in 
th"^  district  court  we  granted  the  writ. 

The  Oovemmrnt  does  not  attempt  to  support  the  warrant  of 
deportation  on  the  second  and  third  grounds  therein  specified, 
namely,  that  the  respondent  "is  a  member  of  or  afRUated  with" 
an  organization  described  in  the  act.  The  only  evidence  of  record 
Is  tliat  his  membership  ceased  months  before  the  IsFue  cf  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  contention  is  that  respondent  is 
deportable  Iwcause,  after  entry,  he  became  a  member  of  a  class 
of  aliens  described  in  section  1  of  the  act.  to  wit.  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  nn  ortranizatlun  membership  in  which  is 
made  a  caxise  of  deportation  because  the  orpantzation  believes  In, 
ftd^•ocates.  and  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence.  This  contention  presents  the 
<|iKst!on  whether  the  act  renders  former  membership  in  such  an 
organization,  which  has  ceased,  a  ground  of  deportation.  Re- 
spondent Insists  that  the  statute  makes  only  present  membership 
in  nn  organization  described  In  the  act  such  ground. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918.  as  amended  In  1920,» 
has  to  do  with  the  exclusion  of  alien  immigrants  and  specifies  five 
classes,  members  of  which  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  cias.^e«i — cubsectlon  (c) — Includes  "aliens 
who  believe  in.  advise,  advocate  or  teach,  or  who  are  members 
of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or 
group,  that  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  •  •  • 
the  o\Trthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates     •     •     •." 

Section  a  of  the  act  of  1918.*  which  was  not  altered  by  the  act 
of  1920.  deals  vMh  deporUtlon.  It  provides  that  "any  alien  who, 
at  any  time  after  entering  the  United  States,  is  found  to  have  tjeen 
at  the  time  of  entry,  or  to  hntr  become  thereafter,  a  member  of 
any  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated"  in  section  1,  shall,  upon 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and 
deported,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

Relying  on  the  phrases  italicized  in  the  qtiotatlon,  the  Govern- 
ment Insists  that  the  section  embraces  an  alien  who,  after  entry, 
bM  become  a  memb?r  of  an  organization,  membership  In  which,  at 
tiM  time  of  his  entry,  would  have  warranted  his  exclusion,  al- 
though he  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
We  hold  that  the  act  does  not  provide  for  the  deportation  of  such 
an  alien.  This  conclusion  rests  not  alone  upon  the  language,  but, 
as  well,  upon  the  context  and  the  history  of  the  legislation. 

The  phrase  "at  any  time"  qualifies  the  verb  "found."  Thus.  If 
at  any  time  the  Secretary  finds  tliat  at  entry  the  alien  was  a 
naember.  or  has  thereafter  become  and  is  a  member,  he  may  be 
Reported.  The  natural  meaning  Is  that,  as  the  alien  was  exqlud- 
>»•  'or  present  membership,  he  is  deportable  for  present  mem- 
bership Bubeequently  acquired.  The  Government's  construction. 
which  collocates  the  phrase  "at  any  time"  with  the  phrase  "or  to 
have  become  thereafter"  is  imnatural  and  strained.  If  Congress 
meant  that  past  membership,  of  no  matter  how  short  duration  or 
how  far  In  the  past,  was  to  be  a  cause  of  pressmt  deportation  the 
purpose  could  have  been  clearly  stated.  The  section  does  not  bear 
this  Import. 

By  the  first  aectlon  of  the  act.  as  amended  In  1920.  aliens  are  to 
be  excluded  who  are  members  cf  a  described  crganl2atlon.  The 
section  does  not  require  the  exclusion  cf  those  who  have  been  In 
the  past,  but  are  no  longer,  members.  When  the  Congress  came 
to  provide  for  deportation,  instead  cf  again  enumerating  and 
defining  the  various  clasees  of  aliens  who  m.ight  be  deported  It 
provided  that  If  at  any  time  It  shovild  be  fotind  that  an  alien  had 
*  *^^ii!i*.^  *"'*•  *'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  admission,  was  a  member  of  any 
cf  the  proscribed  classes,  or  had  thereafter  become  such,  he  should 
be  deported.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  past  rhembershlp  which 
does  not  bar  admission,  was  intended  to  be  a  cause  of  deportation 
And  the  fact  that  natvirallzatlcn  Is  denied  to  an  alien  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  "Is  a  member  of.  or  lUniiated  with,  any  organiza- 
tion entertaining"  disbelief  in  or  opposiUoa  to  organized  govem- 

•96  P.  (2d>  1020. 

•Act  of  Oct.   16.  1918.  c.  186.  40  Stat.  1012.  as  amended  by  the 

U>  °U3  ^T  *'  ^"°*  "'  ^^'  *^  ^^^  ^°^'  ^'  ®'  ^'  ""®  ^  *^-  ""^ 
"    •  40  Sut.  1812;  U.  S.  C,  tlUe  8,  sec.  187  (g). 


at  liberty  to  conclude  that 
matter  how  long  a  resident 
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ment.  ar»d  not  for  past  mmibershlp  or  afWlatlon.'  lentls  added 


force  to  this  view. 

In  the  absence  of  a  cleai    and  definite  eTpre<8=lon.   we  are  not 
""  ^     "  '     "'    '   Congress  intended  that  any  alien,  no 

of  this  country,  or  however  well  dis- 


posed toward  our  Governmei  t,  must  be  deported,  if  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  no  nxatter  when,  or  tinder  what  circumstance.*,  or  for 
what  time,  he  was  a  meml  er  of  the  described  organization.  In 
the  absence  at  such  expressl  an  we  conclude  that  It  is  the  present 
membership,  or  present  afalatlon — a  fact  to  be  determined  en 
evidence — which  bars  admlsi  ion,  bars  naturalization,  and  requires 
deportation.  Since  the  statute  deals  not  only  with  membership  In 
en  organization  of  the  desalbed  class,  but  with  affiliation  there- 
with and.  as  well,  with  bell(f  and  teaching,  it  enables  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  as  trier  of  the  facts,  fully  to  investigate  and  to  find 
the  true  relation,  belief,  and  activity  of  the  alien  under  investiga- 
tion. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  statute  supports  this  conclusion. 
By  act  of  March  3.  1903,*  Ci  ngrcss  directed  the  exclusion  of  "an- 
archists, or  persons  who  be!  leve  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Goven  iment  of  the  United  States,*  •  •  ••• 
and  also  of  any  "person  who  disbelieves  In  or  who  is  opposed  to  all 
organized  government,  or  wh  3  is  a  member  of  or  aflillated  with  any 
organization  entertaining  an  d  teaching  such  disbelief  In  or  oppo- 
sition to  all  organlwd  go\er  iment  •  •  •,""  The  only  section 
authorizing  deportation  of  such  persons  is  directed  to  an  alien 
found  to  have  entered  in  vie  latlon  of  the  act,  If  proceeded  against 
within  3  years  after  entry."  These  provisions  were  rcenacted  with- 
out alteration  in  the  act  of  ]  "ebruary  20,  1907." 

Tlie  first  legislation  autho  -iKing  deportation  of  persons  who  had 
entered  lawfully  is  H.  R.  60C  3,  enacted  by  the  Slxtv-thlrd  Congress 
but  vetoed  by  President  Wl  son  January  28,  1915.'-  This  bill  re- 
quired deportation  of  "any  al  en  who  within  5  years  after  entry  shall 
be  found  advocating  or  tea  :hing"  the  defined  doctrines.  It  also 
altered  existing  law  In  resp  »ct  of  deportation  of  those  who  had 
entered  Illegally  to  provide  1  hat  "at  any  time  within  5  years  after 
entry,  any  alien  who  at  the  time  of  entry  was  a  member  of  one  or 
more  of  the  classes  excluded  by  law"  should  be  deported. 

A  bill.  In  substance  the  same,  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  and  enacted  February  5,  1917,  over  Presidential 
veto."  While  this  measure  i  ras  in  course  of  passage,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  in  charge  of  it  moved,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  to  amend  sectlo  i  19  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "at  any 
time,"  so  that  tlie  section  s  lould  pffovide  for  deportation  of  "any 
alien  who  at  any  time  afte  r  entry  shall  be  fotmd  advocating  or 
teaching"  forcible  overthroi?  of  the  Government.  The  act,  as 
adopted,  was  in  this  form.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
to  make  plain  that  no  tin  e  limit  was  fixed  for  deportation  of 
aliens  found  advocating  tie  doctrine."  The  act  cf  1917  was 
amended  by  that  of  Octobx  16,  1918,  here  under  consideration, 
which,  by  its  title,  purported  to  apply  to  "aliens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  anarchistic  and  jlmllar  classes    •     •     •.*' 

Section  1  enlarged  one  of  the  classes  of  excludlble  aliens  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  "all*  as  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
with  any  organization  tha  entertains  a  belief  In,  teaches  or 
advocates  the  o\Trthrow  by  orce  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  <>■  Section  2  modified  the  earlier  ac:t 
in  respect  of  deportation.  b<  th  in  form  and  substance.  The  pro- 
vision for  deportation  of  those  who,  at  the  time  of  entry,  v.-ere 
members  of  one  of  the  prescribed  classes  was  retained,  but  the 
5-ycar  period  of  limitaUou  within  which  deportation  might  be 
had  was  eliminated.^*  The  provision  for  deportation  of  aliens  of 
anarchistic  and  similar  cli  sses  was  expanded  by  lncludin'»  as 
causes  of  deportation  all  tie  causes  of  excltislon  enumerated  in 
section  1,  which  were  then  selves  much  broader  than  those  in- 
cluded In  the  1917  act.  Thi  is.  although  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  act  of  1917  for  deporta  ion  of  aliens  who  did  not  personally 
advocate  the  proscribed  doctrine,  but  were  members  of  an  organi- 
zation which  did.  the  act  of  1918  embodied  such  a  provision  This 
alteration  and  the  ellminati  an  of  the  5-year  time  limitation  were 
the  important  changes  rclevt  nt  to  the  question  under  examination, 
which  the  act  of  1918  effected  in  the  earlier  legislation.  These 
modifications  lend  no  suppo  t  to  the  contention  that  section  2  of 
the  act  of  1918  was  intended  to  malce  quondam  membershlD  a 
ground  of  deportation. 

Nor  is  'there  anything  In  the  formal  alteration  worked  by  the 
act  of  1918  which  leads  to  k  different  conclusion.  Section  19  of 
the  act  of  1917  dealt  in  distl  tict  clauses  with  the  various  classes  of 
aliens  who  might  be  deported,  specifying  in  one  clause  an  alien 
"who  at  the  time  of  entry  ras  a  member  of  the  classes  excluded 
by  law"  and.  in  another  claiise.  an  alien  "who.  at  any  time  after 
entry,  shall  be  found  advoa  ting  or  teaching"  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trines. SecUon  a  of  the  act  of  1818  combined  the  clauses  dealing 
with  the  two  groups  In  a  sli  igle  sentence,  with  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent locution.  We  think  th  s  consolidation  was  not  Intended  to 
alter  the  substantive  law  as  it  theretofore  stood. 


» Act  of  June  29.  1906,  c.  35  «,  sec.  7,  34  Stat.  596,  508, 
•32  Stat.  1213. 
•Sec.  2.  S2  Stat.  1214. 
"Sec.  38,  32  Stat.  1221. 
"Sec.  21,  32  Stat.  1218. 
«34  Stat.  898.  sees.  21  and  M,  pp.  905,  908. 
»H.  Doc.  No.  1527.  63d  Coii..  3d  sess. 
'♦  39  Stat    874.  T 

"  See  53  Cong«kssional  RstxMU),  pt.  5,  p.  5165,  64th  Oong,  1st  <«;«.^ 

B.  Rc,.t.  352,  p.  14.  64th  Coi^..  1st  sess,  to  accompany  H.  R.  10384. 

"H.  Rept.  645.  65U1  Coogljad  aesa.  ^^^ 
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The  only  decisions  which  support  the  Government's  posttlon  are 
those  m  the  second  circuit.''  We  cannot  approve  their  reasoning 
or  result.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  administrative  construction  has 
always  accorded  with  the  Government's  contention  in  the  present 
case.  We  cannot  find  that  there  has  been  such  a  uniform  con- 
struction as  requires  an  Interpretation  of  the  act  In  accordance 
with  that  view.  The  administrative  construction  seems  to  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  respondent's  view  until  after  tbe  decision  Ln 
the  Yoklnen  case."  and  the  construction  seems  to  have  been 
changed  in  deference  to  the  decision  in  that  case.'* 

Our  reading  of  the  statute  makes  it  unnecessary  to  pass  upon 
the  conflicting  contentions  of  the  parties  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  the  evidence  before  the  Secretary  concerning  the  purposes  and 
alms  of  the  Communist  Party  or  the  propriety  of  the  court's  taking 
Judicial  notice  thereof. 

The  Solicitor  General  suggests  that  the  evidence  is  sufflclent  to 
sustain  the  warrant  of  deportation  on  the  first  ground  therein 
stated,  namely,  that  the  respondent  believes  in  and  teaches  the 
overthrow,  by  force  and  violence,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  said  that  the  error  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
reversing  the  district  court  is.  in  this  aspect,  so  plain  that  we 
should  notice  it.  although  the  petition  does  not  present  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  the  power  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  plain  error." 
but  we  exercise  it  only  in  clear  cases  and  in  exceptional  clrcum- 

Stf&TXCCS 

We  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  the  district  Judee's  action 
rested,  since  he  wrote  no  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  held 
the  evidence  Insufficient  to  support  the  Secretary's  finding.  Wte 
think  that  the  record  does  not  Justify  a  reversal  of  the  holding 
of  the  court  below  upon  this  point. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  remanded  the  cause  to  the  district 
court  for  a  trial  de  novo.  In  this  we  think  there  was  error.  The 
proceeding  for  deportation  is  administrative  '•  If  the  hearing  was 
fair,  if  there  was  evidence  to  support  the  finding  of  the  Secretary, 
and  if  no  error  of  law  was  committed,  the  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  stand  and  cannot  be  corrected  In  Judicial  proceedings  * 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  elements  mentioned  is  lacking, 
the  proceeding  is  void  and  mtist  be  set  aside.^"  A  district  court 
cannot,  upon  habeas  corpus,  proceed  de  novo,  for  the  function  of 
investigation  and  finding  has  not  heen  conferred  upon  it  but 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Only  m  the  event  an  alleged  alien 
asserts  his  United  States  citizenship  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Department,  and  supports  his  claim  by  substantial  evidence,  is  he 
entitled  to  a'  trial  de  novo  of  that  issue  in  the  district  court.** 
The  status  of  the  relator  must  be  Judicially  determined,  because 
Jurisdiction  in  the  executive  to  order  deportation  exists  only  If  the 
person  arrested  Is  an  alien;  and  no  statutory  proceeding  is  pro- 
vided in  which  he  can  raise  the  question  whether  the  executive 
action  is  In  excess  of  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  Secretary." 

It  follows  from  what  has  t>een  said  that,  as  the  Secretary  erred 
In  the  construction  of  the  statute,  the  writ  must  be  granted,  and  the 
respondent  discharged  from  custody. 

The  Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  accordingly 
modified  and  the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  district  court  with 
Instructions  to  proceed  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 

So  ordered. 

Expanded  Spending  Against  Rigid  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARRINER  S.  ECCLES  JANUARY  23, 

1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  radio 


>'  United  States  ex  rel.  Yokinen  v.  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
(57  F.  (2d)  707):  United  States  ex  rel.  Mannisto  v.  Reimer  (77  F. 
(2d)    1021). 

'•H.  Rept.  504,  p.  9,  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Hearings,  Communist 
and  Anarchistic  Deportation  cases.  House  of  Representatives.  66th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  April  21.  24,  1920.  p.  17. 

"  See  letter  of  Secretary  of  Labor  embodied  in  S.  Rept.  769,  75tb 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

»  Mahler  v.  Elty  (264  U.  S   32.  45) . 

*' Pearson  v.  Williams  (202  U.  S.  281).  Zakanaite  v.  Wolf  (236 
U    S    272 ) 

*>Zakonaite  v.  Wolf,  supra:  Tisi  v.  Tod  (264  U.  S.  131.  133). 

"Vajtauer  v.  Commissioner  (273  U.  S.  103.  106).  Gegiow  v.  Vhl 

(239  U.  S.  3).  ... 

-  United  States  v.  Sing  Tuck  (194  U.  8.  161.  167);  BUokumsky  ▼. 
Tod   (263  U.  S.  149,  152.  153). 

»/Vy  Fung  Ho  v.  White  (259  U.  S.  276);  compare  Tod  v.  Waldman 
(266  U.  S.  113,  119). 


address  of  Hon.  Marrlner  S.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Chairman  Eccles  in  this  significant  address 
discusses  the  new  economics  and  shows  by  forceful  argument 
the  important  part  played  by  Federal  spending  in  our  na- 
tional business  life.  I  commend  its  reading  to  all  those  who 
would  embark  this  country  upon  a  cotu"se  of  rigid  economy, 
drastic  curtailment  of  Federal  spending,  for  they  are  bUnd  to 
the  development  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

A  week  ago  tonight  Senator  Brvo.  of  Virginia,  spoke  over  this 
station  on  Government  Spending  I  am  grateful  to  the  National 
Radio  Forum,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  the  Hona 
general  subject. 

What  I  say  represents  nny  own  viewpoint  as  it  U  now  and  as  tt 
has  been  consistently  for  more  than  8  years.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
Board  of  (jovernors  or  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  speak 
merely  as  one  who  has  had  more  than  20  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence In  banking,  as  well  as  in  various  business  and  agricultural 
enterprises,  and  who  happens  to  occupy  a  public  office  concerned 
with  banking,  fiscal,  and  monetary  problems.  These  are  economic 
problems,  and  I  have  always  approached  them  from  an  economic 
rather  than  from  a  {xilitical  standpoint.  In  fact,  I  cannot  approach 
these  questions  from  any  other  standpoint,  for  I  have  never  taken 
an  active  part  In  politics  and  I  have  never  sought  a  public  office. 

The  greatest  of  all  dCKnestlc  problems  before  this  country  today 
Is  to  find  steady  Jobs  in  private  enterprise  for  all  of  our  unem- 
ployed who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

The  fundamental  Issue  between  Senator  Btkd  and  myaelf  la 
whether  the  (government  can  and  should  contribute  to  bringing 
about  an  Increase  In  private  employment  by  borrowing  Idle  money, 
and  lending  and  spending  it.  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  thera 
are  millions  of  people  who  cannot  find  Jobs  in  private  industry, 
when  there  Is  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  unused  produc- 
tive facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  blUlons  of  savings  and  of  bank  credit 
waiting  to  be  used. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  tonight  I  cannot  deal  with  aU 
of  the  misconceptions  of  my  position  under  which  Senator  Brao 
evidently  labored  in  his  recent  statements  on  this  subject.  Thla 
I  expect  to  do  by  letter  at  an  early  date.  The  issue  between  th« 
Senator  and  myself  is  not  personal,  and  I  ascribe  to  him,  as  he  does 
to  me,  the  fullest  degree  of  sincerity. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  clear  away  some  of  the  more  glaring 
misconceptions  of  my  views.  I  do  not  believe  In  Oovcrnment 
spending  at  any  time  for  spending's  sake.  I  do  believe  in  Govern- 
ment deficit  spending  in  depression  periods  as  a  supplement  and 
Stimulant  to  private  spending,  using  only  the  manpower,  materials, 
and  money  that  otherwise  would  be  ldl«>.  and  vising  them  only  in  a 
way  that  avoids  competition  with  private  enterprise.  I  believe  that 
inefficiency  and  waste  should  be  eliminated.  Government  should 
get  the  maximum  of  value  for  the  money  it  spends,  recognizing  the 
size  and  inherent  difficulties  of  the  unemplojTnent  and  relief  prol>- 
lem — the  objective  always  being  a  maximum  of  private  employment. 
I  abhor  politics  and  favoritism  In  any  phase  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  Federal  Budget 
balanced.  In  my  Judgment,  this  cannot  be  accompluhed  until  the 
national  income  Is  higher  than  It  will  be  this  year.  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  done  at  this  time  either  by  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures or  by  Increasing  Federal  taxes,  particularly  those  that 
bear  most  heavily  upon  consumption.  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
the  Budget  can  be  brought  into  balance  is  through  increased  Fed- 
eral revenue  from  an  increased  national  income. 

I  am  Jtist  as  much  against  inflation  as  I  am  against  deflatioti. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  stay  In  a  perpetual  deflation  because 
of  fear  of  Inflation.  Inflation  can  and  should  be  prevented,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  giving  adequate  powers  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  do  not  see  how  It  would  l>e  pos- 
sible to  have  a  dangerous  general  Inflation  so  long  as  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  Idle  men  and  imused  resources.  Long  before 
inflation  could  develop  we  would  have  a  volume  of  buslneaa  activ- 
ity that  would  Increase  the  national  income  to  a  point  where  the 
Budget  could  easily  be  balanced.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have 
never  said,  that  the  Federal  debt  should  continue  to  grow  indefi- 
nitely and  no  part  of  it  ever  paid.  I  do  believe  that  it  cannot 
safely  be  reduced  except  when  national  Income  Is  high  and  when 
private  debt  is  expanding.  Reduction  of  (Sovemment  debt  at  aticb 
a  time  would  tend  to  counteract  any  trend  toward  inflation  that 
might  develop.  Just  as  expansion  of  the  Government  debt  during 
depression  tends  to  offset  deflationary  developments. 

I  realize  that  Government  spending  is  not  a  cure-aU  or  a  remedy 
for  all  of  our  problems  or  for  special  conditions  that  may  be  re- 
tarding private  employment  and  investment.  Everything  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  a  prompt  solution  of  these  problems.  In 
the  meantime.  I  can  see  no  practical  alternative  except  to  sustain 
purcliaslng  power  through  public  employment  until  private  em- 
ployment substantially  increases. 

The  viewpoint  which  I  have  outlined  relative  to  th«  need  for 
CSovernment  spending  is  strongly  opposed  by  Senator  Btkd.  by  most 
of  the  press,  and  by  many  of  the  bankers  and  large  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  today.  Most  of  them  still  demand,  as  they 
did  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  In  1932.  that  Government 
expenditures  be  cut  and  that  the  Federal  Budget  be  brought  into 
balance  In  order  to  reestablish  confidence  Only  In  this  way,  tiMy 
believe,  will  Jobs  be  provided  in  private  entcipriae. 
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I  quite  undcr»t«nd  why  to  many  at  our  bankers  and  hrnXufemiaeia 
IWUU.  Ttewpoint.  for  I  dkl  »tao  untU  about  1929.  I  knew  from 
Spertence  that  private  Investment  had  led  the  way  out  of  pas. 
dcurrsslons  without  Oovemment  spending 

fn  the  tmee  of  fundaaenUl  changes  Uuit  have  come  over  our 
economy— chai«e«  that  1  ttelnk  many  of  our  DuBmeaaBnen  and 
banker,  either  have  not  fully  perceived  or  fuUy  appraised— I  can 
no  longer  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Nation  can  risk  stopping 
its  Bopport  to  the  uneiBptoyed  In  the  hope  or  expectation  thaV  upon 
doUig  so.  private  enterprtee  wlU  move  forward  on  any  scale  rofflclent 

to  elve  them  Jobs.  ^  ^  .      , .   ^„.  ^ 

To  discuss  these  fundamental  changes  adequately  would  taJte 
more  time  than  1  have  on  the  air  I  can  only  remind  yo«  that 
we  are  no  longer  a  nauon  wtth  rapidly  expending  markeU  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  we  were  through  mo«  of  our  history.  We  are  no 
k>n«er  pushing  our  fronuer*  westward  and  opening  up  vast  new 
terrltcnes  to  settlement.  We  no  longer  have  great  incoming  tkies 
ot  Immigration.  Tlie  day  has  passed  when  millions  can  fcdlow 
Horace  Greeley  »  advice  and  go  west  when  they  fail  to  find  emFrioy- 
ment  or  opportunity  in  the  populous  eastern  centers.  The  era  of 
railroad  expansion  has  come  to  an  end. 

We  no  longer  have  expending  foreign  markets.  We  are  now  a 
creditor  and  not  a  debtor  naUon.  as  we  were  before  the  war.  We 
arc  no  longer  willing  to  lend  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  as  we  did  i 
in  the  twenUes.  to  enable  foreigners  to  absorb  American  products. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  and  related  industries,  which 
were  important  factors  in  the  expansion  of  the  twenties,  has  been 
.^eatly  slowed  down.  There  are  not  immediately  visible  vast  mar- 
kets awaiUng  production  by  exisUng  indtistry.  Nor  does  new  In- 
vention and  new  Industry,  which  I  should  especially  like  to  see 
enct^uraged  and  stimulated,  hold  out  prospecU  for  enough  Invest- 
ment and  employment  to  absorb  great  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
at  this  time. 

If  I  felt  that  the  Oovemment  were  risking  a  dangerous  Inflation. 
or  that  It  could  not  afford  the  expendltiu-es,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  national  debt.  I  would  not  advocate  a  continuance  of  the 
preaent  sttmulns — on  the  basis  of  a  deficit.  I  do  not  share  these 
lean.  I  do  not  agree  wtth  those  who  believe,  as  Senator  Brmo  does, 
that  the  Oovrmment  Is  like  an  Individual  In  tU  fiscal  affairs  and. 
therefore,  should  not  spend  more  than  Its  income,  tmt  sbould  always 
balance  Its  Budget  and  keep  out  of  debt. 

1  do  not  seom  the  old  preoepta  of  thrift  and  fnjfaltty.  as  the 
Senator  has  Mid.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  ttme-honorcd 
•ayinfpi  Is:  "Wrlther  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  Admirable  aa 
tbear  maxims  are  f<7r  the  individual,  they  rannot  be  appHed  realtS' 
tically  to  bUMneas  or  to  t»ie  Kstion.  If  ttv^*-  were  no  borrowinf  or 
Isfidinff  In  the  btailneM  world,  thers  wotild  be  no  btmineas  exempt 
hf  Um  prMittiiw  flMrthflda  at  tttrUr,  ButwwlMg  and  tonding  mmtm 
crMUin«  ilsM.  W#  haw  n*f«r  had  •  ptnod  oT  protpsnty  wKhout 
•n  expaiwtoB  of  d#tH.  Converaefy,  wa  hava  navar  bad  •  period 
af  dellatlon  without  a  cnninttton  of  dahC, 

I  wmfid  like  to  see  m<are  equities  and  fewer  datot  forma  In  our 
economy,  but  it  operates  now  very  larKely  by  the  process  of  det»ta 
iMlnt  created  and  exttnguKhrd  To  reeofnire  that  debt  expand* 
Wtth  prosperity,  which  we  all  favor,  does  not  mean  that  one  is  In 
favor  of  debt,  but  only  that  under  our  system  we  cannot  have  the 
proeperlty  which  we  all  want  without  the  debts  which  we  all 
dislike. 

It  Is  beyond  dispute.  I  think,  that  as  debt  contracts  or  expands, 
business  activity  rises  and  falls  and  that  national  Income  Increases 
or  decreases  in  relatively  greater  volume.  Thus,  from  1929  to 
1933,  total  debts,  both  public  and  private,  contracted  by  14  percent. 
Tet  at  the  same  time  national  Income  fell  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  the  private-debt  structure,  even  though  con- 
tracted, was  so  large  In  relation  to  the  diminished  national  Income 
that  debts  became  Insupportable.  Hence,  our  entire  financial 
structure   collapsed    and    general    economic    paralysis    restilted. 

Had  the  Goveriunent  been  like  an  individual,  nothing  could 
have  been  done  to  help  the  situation.  We  ultimately  found  that 
only  the  Oovemment.  under  such  conditions  as  existed,  was  able 
by  its  lending  and  spending  to  stop  the  tide  of  deflation  and  bring 
about  the  uptxirn  that  we  have  since  had.  though  It  Is  still  far 
short  of  the  goal  of  full  recovery.  However,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  business  and  financial  leaders  of  the  coun^.  the  Govern- 
ment did  attempt  to  act  like  an  Individual  from  1930  until  the 
end  of  1933  on  the  theory  that  the  Government  could  not  afford 
to  do  otherwise,  and  that  In  order  to  maintain  cc«ifldence  and 
keep  money  sound.  It  must  balance  the  Budget.  Most  of  you 
havn't  forgotten  the  results. 

Of  course,  the  Government  could  not  balance  Its  Budget  because 
the  Incomes  and  profits  of  the  taxpayers  continued  to  fall  or  to 
disappear.  Therefore  the  Government's  revenur^  fell  faster  than  It 
was  possible  to  reduce  expenses.  Consequently  it  had  a  total  deficit 
of  more  than  $7 .000. 000 .000  for  the  calendar  years  of  1931.  1932,  and 
1933.  while  it  was  pursuing  the  policy  advocated  by  those  who  be- 
lieve as  Senator  Btpj)  does.  And,  mind  you,  all  this  happened  dur- 
ing the  p«^rlod  when  everything  was  being  done  thai  tmslness 
leaders  thought  would  encourage  business,  even  to  the  extent  of 
eetttng  up  the  R.  P.  C.  to  provide  money  to  support  the  private 
financial  structure.  At  the  same  time  the  san^  business  and 
financial  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  the  beneficiaries  of  Govem- 
inent  lending,  contended  that  the  Government's  credit  was  such 
that  it  could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  financial  assistance  of  mU- 
lions  of  unemployed  through  creation  of  beneficial  public  work  in 
the  absence  of  private  worlc. 

Th?  deficits  Incurred  In  1931.  1982.  and  19S3  cannot  be  considered 
jia  beinf  of  what  Senator  Btsd  chooees  to  call  the  "pump  priming" 


variety.  becat»e  they  pesuJted  largely  from  decreased  Federal  reve- 
nues rather  than  frcan  increased  Government  expenditures.  Dtnrlng 
this  period  we  had  no  Incr^we  in  the  national  Income.  In  fact, 
during  this  period  the  sum  1  of  the  armual  losses  in  the  national 
Income,  compered  with  the  1929  level,  amounted  to  «120.000.000.00C. 
This  staggering  loss,  to  which  Senator  Bran  makes  no  reference, 
resulted  from  our  failure  Uy  utilize  our  idle  human  and  material 
resources.  This  is  the  kind  df  waste  that  the  Nation  can  111  afford. 
We  had  no  Increase  In  the  National  Income  until  a  comprehensive 
lending  and  spending  progrim  was  launched,  beginning  In  1934. 
giving  aid  to  farmers  and  lM>me  owners  and  creating  Jobs  through 
relief  and  public  works. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  y?ar8  1934-37,  Inclusive.  In  this  period 
the  Oovemment  mswle  cash  loans  and  expcndltvurs.  Including  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  of  $11.000.00<).000  more  than  It  coUected.  Indvidlng 
pay-roU  taxes.  This  largely^  resulted  from  a  deliberate  policy  of 
stimulating  recovery  in  private  activity.  r>uring  this  period  the 
national  income  rose  from  abproxlmately  •40.000.000.000  in  1933  to 
about  $70,000,000,000  In  1937.  The  combined  Increases  In  the  na- 
tional Income  for  these  4  yeiurs.  as  compared  with  1933.  aggregated 
$70,000,000,000.  or  more  than  klx  time*  the  Government's  cash  deficit 
of  $11,000,000,000  for  the  same  period. 

AiKl  then  what  happened?  Dtirlng  the  year  1937  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  about  $3,000,000,000  less  to  the  buying  power  of 
the  public  than  It  did  in  the  year  1936.  so  that  its  cash  receipts  were 
only  about  $400,000  000  less  than  It  spent.  This  too  rapid  with- 
drawal of  the  Government's  stimulus  was  accompanied  by  other 
Important  factors,  including  sharply  Increased  construction  costs, 
large-scale  speculative  invci^tory  buying,  a  too  rapid  expansion  of 
short-term  Installment  credit,  serious  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  a  widening  spread  between  agricultural  and  Industrial 
prlce.s.  The  result  was  another  period  of  rapid  deflation  in  the  fall 
of  1937.  which  conUnued  until  the  present  spending  program  of  the 
Government  was  begun  last  fummer.  The  national  income  haa  been 
rising  steadily  ever  since  th^t  time. 

In  the  light  of  this  reco^  of  the  last  0  years — a  record  vrtildl 
Ser^tor  Btbd  dcnovinces  aslone  of  "fiscal  insanity" — does  It  aeem 
reasonable  to  believe  that.  I  as  the  Senator  said  In  hU  letter  to 
me — and  I  quote:  "For  evefy  dollar  the  Govemnient  barrows  and 
spends  in  pump  priming,  i  private  enterprise  Is  deterred  from 
■pending  twor'  If  Senator  Btkd  really  believes  this,  he  should  be 
exerting  all  of  his  Infltienci  in  fighting  for  an  Immediate,  instead 
of  a  gradual,  balancing  of  1  he  Btidget.  In  order  to  reduce  Oovem- 
ment expenditures  by  at  iMWt  ta,000,000,000.  9uch  a  reduction, 
•eeording  to  hia  unequivatal  Matcmcnt,  would  bring  about  an 
•spaaslon  In  spending  by  private  enterprise  at  §6jOOOjOOOX>00  ft 

rmr.  I  am  eonvinced  that  he  axact  opposite  la  true,  Aeeardtofly. 
believe  tbftt  the  cottntry  « in  well  afford  to  bftte  th«  Oovemflaest 
eontlntj*  tt«  ttimtilutf  to  (OfMumpckm  And  tbtu  to  buttiMM  M 
this  juncture. 

We  might  hftf  •  h«d  aba  it  the  mom  rtrnUt*  with  Itm  Oortrn- 
ment  <>p«ftullng  had  some  a '  It  been  directed  Into  other  channela. 
or  had  it  been  better  tlm  d,  or  If  private  aetlvltv  had  not  felt 
that  there  were  deterrenu  due  to  Govemmept  policy,  but  of  om 
thing  I  am  certain — whaterer  the  deterrtnt*  luy«  betn.  Oor«m- 
ment  spending  has  not  beei  >  one  of  them. 

As  to  tho  burden  of  theiOovcmment  debt  on  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  wtiich  also  disturba  the  Senator,  if  they 
reduce  the  national  debt  it  will  probably  be  becatise  their  natlcmal 
Income  justifies  the  reductlsn.  and  It  will  be  no  more  of  a  burden 
on  them  than  was  the  reduction  of  nine  billions  of  the  war  debt 
dtu-lng  the  twenties.  In  fi  ct.  we  could  have  paid  off  much  more 
of  the  war  debt  if  we  had  lot  had  three  major  income-tax  reduc- 
tions which  helped  to  encoirage  stock-market  speculation  and  the 
making  of  uncollectible  foielgn  loans. 

Why  not  worry  also  about  the  burden  ot  all  of  the  private  debts 
on  our  children  and  their  children,  because  these  debts  will  also 
be  passed  along  to  future  generations  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  servicing  or  paying  these  debts  Just  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Government  debt.  We  shmld  know  that  all  debts,  both  public 
and  private,  are  pas.sed  al)ng  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
just  as  all  assets,  both  pu)  He  and  private,  are  handed  dovi'n  from 
one  generation  to  the  nex( .  It  may  be  that  Senator  Btrd  would 
be  less  worried  If  there  wen !  no  debts,  but  in  that  case  there  would 
be  no  banks.  Insurance  companies,  or  other  financial  Institutions. 

The  Senator  has  warned  you  that  the  total  debt  of  all  public 
bodies  in  the  United  States  now  amovmts  to  $430  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  that  it  is  a  mortgage  on  you  and  your  prop- 
erty; and  that  your  chlldr;n  and  grandchildren  will  have  to  pay 
off  this  mortgage.  But  he  failed  to  tell  you  who  owns  the  mort- 
gage. You.  of  course,  knoi  ?  that  it  Is  owned  by  all  of  the  people 
and  amounts  to  an  averai  e  of  exactly  $430  owed  to  every  man. 
woman,  and  child.  In  oth(  r  words,  all  of  the  people  are  borrowing 
through  their  public  bodies  from  all  of  the  people. 

The  whole  problem  of  titemal  debt,  public  and  private,  musst 
be  considered  In  relationship  to  the  total  real  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  total  debts  are  great  or  small,  depending  upon  total 
national  Income.  The  Brit  sh  public  debt  a  century  aeo  was  eqtial 
to  $4,000,000,000.  At  the  )resent  time  it  is  $40,000,000,000.  or  10 
times  greater.  Their  debt  1  las  grovra.  but  the  Income  of  the  British 
people  has  grown  much  faster  than  the  debt.  While  doubtless  it 
would  be  better  fcr  them  if  they  had  less  public  debt,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  debt  has  either  banknipted  or  impoverished  the 
British  nation,  because  their  standard  of  living  has  increased  dtir- 
tng  this  entire  period. 

Now,  make  no  mistake.  I  am  not  advocating  ever -increasing  debt, 
but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  we  should  see  the  problem,  of 
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debt  In  Its  true  perspective.  I  do  not  think  that  alarmist  talk 
about  it  is  calculated  to  help  recovery  «'  to  Induce  private  capital 
to  go  to  work. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  British  achieved  reoovery  by  bal- 
ancing their  budget,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  cite  this  to  ra- 
member  that  while  our  national  income  was  falling  50  percent  their 
Government  never  permitted  theirs  to  fall  more  than  10  percent,  and 
that  British  rates  of  taxaticxi.  if  applied  to  the  United  States,  would 
very  likely  balance  oiu-  Budget.  Their  balanced  budget  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  spend  proportionately  less  than  we  do.  but 
because  their  Income  and  inheritance  taxes  are  relatively  much 
higher. 

Individuals  and  corporations  may  become  bankrupt:  but  tx> 
nation,  having  the  human  and  material  resources  of  the  United 
States,  need  impoverish  itself  by  borrowing  from  Itself.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  impoverish  ourselves  is  by  failing  to  utUiae  our 
idle  manpower,  resources,  productive  facilities,  and  money  in  the 
production  of  real  wealth. 

I  have  been  talking  so  far  about  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  government  fiscal  F>ollcy.  In  conclusion.  I  wotild  like 
to  say  a  word  about  the  human  or  fundamental  aspects  of  thla 
problem. 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  have  the  Government  borrow  billions  of 
dollars  to  protect  this  country  against  a  foreign  enemy  during  the 
World  War.  In  one  year  alone  we  created  a  deficit  of  $13,000.- 
000,000,  as  much  as  the  entire  cash  deflclt  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  We  are  again  proposing  to  spend  binions  for 
preparedness.  Yet  at  the  same  time  many  are  quibbling  about 
$150,000,000  necessary  to  help  protect  otir  human  resources. 

The  same  Government  credit  that  can  be  used  to  protect  human 
lives  in  time  of  war  against  the  rncroachment  cf  a  foreign  enemy 
can  also  be  \ised  in  times  of  peace  to  protect  these  hmnan  lives 
against  demoralization  and  despair.  There  is  no  more  limitation 
upon  a  government's  ability  to  fight  a  depression  than  there  is  to 
fight  a  war.  Both  depend  upon  our  human  and  material  resourcea. 
brains,  and  courage — aiul  upon  nothing  else. 

The  danger  for  the  futtire  of  democracy  oomcs  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without.  The  leadership  of  this  country,  both  m 
Government  and  in  business,  must  realize  that  if  the  American 
liberal  tradition  Is  to  be  preserved,  then  for  tlie  millions  of  our 
citizens  the  right  to  work  must  also  be  preserved. 


Marphx  U  Correct 
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Mr.  SCHIFFL£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  West  Virginian,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.: 

[Vtom  the  West  Virginian.  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  AprU  18,  1989] 
MtTKPHT  IS  coaaEcr 

Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy  was  not  kidding  anybody  when 
he  declared  recently  that  the  New  Deal  is  In  danger. 

It  certainly  is 

It  is  on  its  way  out. 

As  to  the  complete  lack  of  substitute  program,  concerning  whl<^ 
the  Times  worries  this  morning,  the  American  people  will  pro- 
vide that  substitute — they  have  even  now  started  to  do  so. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  American  way. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  into  being  this  country  was  going 
through  a  crisis,  which  was.  of  course,  nothing  new  In  the  history 
of  the  country.  There  had  been  panics  and  depressions  before. 
Always  the  American  people  ptilled  themsdves  out  the  American 
way. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  oflered  something  attractive  to  the  American 
mind  in  his  campaign  speeches  and  programs.  He  was  for  bring- 
ing back  pro6p>erity.  for  reducing  taxes,  for  reducing  Government 
bureaus  and  commissions,  for  economy  In  Government.  He  charged 
that  those  in  power  were  wasteful  and  that  a  government  like  a 
household  must  live  within  its  Income  to  be  successful,  to  escape 
in  the  final  analysis  bankruptcy. 

In  the  years  since  the  New  Deal  came  Into  power  we  have  accom- 
plished none  of  the  things  the  pec^ile  had  hoped  far.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  stick 
to  his  promises  made  tn  his  campaigns. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  In.  the  Democratic  press  relates,  unem- 
ployment was  the  Nation's  greatest  problem.  It  reluctantly  admlta 
that  unemployment  stUl  is  the  Nation's  greatest  probleoo. 
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The  New  Deal  then  finds  Itself  In  one  of  theae  two  pots  of  hoi 
water — either  It  had  no  Intention  of  making  vmemployment  a 
minor  problem,  or  Its  policies  have  failed  in  efforti  to  cure  tba 
situation  existing  when  it  came  m. 

You  can't  create  prosperity  by  shackling  bustneas  and  private 
Industry:  nor  by  making  private  capital  fearful  to  make  invest- 
ments. Nor  can  we  qwikI  our  way  l>ack  to  prosperity  by  simplF 
wasting  our  resources  and  squandering  our  national  t>ank  account; 
nor  by  yet  again  ever  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  and  cnr 
increasing  the  national  debt. 

If  Mr  Roosevelt  had  been  capable  of  taking  advice,  not  alone 
from  Republicans,  but  Democrats  who  believe  in  the  American 
way.  he  would  not  l>e  in  the  fix  he  is  in  today.  Or  things  would 
be  different  if  he  had  sought  to  carry  on  along  the  lines  he  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  in  various  q>eeches.  But  he  would  do 
neither. 

That  Is  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  are  fast  ebbing  away« 

Mr.  Murphy  knows  the  show  Is  Just  about  over. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agrreemeiits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  I 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OOMMStCE  AND 
COMMENT  BT  THE  SBCRXTART  OP  8TATI 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  reciprocal-trade 
acreementd  and  a  comment  thereon  br  tbm  Secretarr  of 

8Ute: 

During  the  t  years  IffM.  IMT.  and  19W  Importe  Into  li  eeumrtaa 
trade  agrermenla  have  bees  eondudedl  stoowed  a 


with  which 

ktffir  awrags  rate  of  inrwas  from  ttie  United  t*mim  over  Um  S 

prMffMomit  ftar*  tM4  M  tiMM  imfMiru  tron  OaroMMiy,  u»e  Ohtt 

esponent  of  tarter,  ttmria^  campraeation.  or  timllar  trade  p«»> 

frams. 

Imports  from  the  tTntted  WUtm  into  tlM  tf  eountrtas  with  wtoMi 
rsclprocal'trade  agrastnente  ware  in  eCeet  prior  to  MM 


an  average  tncrsass  of  approsimatelf  M  j  percent  in  value  tn  the 
PMC  t  yean  ovar  the  9  fears  1M4~M.  while  imporu  into  tltoM 


same  eountrles  from  Oermany  Increased  only  by  an  average  «t 
about  la  peroent  In  value  during  the  oorrasponding  period.  Xn 
terms  of  doTlars  the   sverage   annual   gain   in   inporU   ftom  the 


about  la  peroent  In  value  during  the  oorrasponding  ptrXod.    Xn 

doTlars  the   sverage   annual   gali 
United    States    was    approximately   •397.740X100.    whlUt    that 


Gemmny  was  only  •12.244XXX). 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  powerful  fa 
operating  to  Influence  the  flow  of  international  tx«de.  However, 
It  seems  very  signlflcant  ttiat  In  comparison  with  the  two  pre- 
agreement  years  1934-35  Inports  into  the  18  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries during  the  past  3  years  experienced  a  far  greater  average  rate  of 
Increase  in  value  from  the  Dnlted  States  than  from  Germany.  The 
contrast  between  the  relative  worth  of  the  two  trade  programs  aa  a 
trade-enlarging  medium  is  even  more  pronounced  than  revealed  by 
statistical  results  when  account  is  taken  of  the  heavy  export  sub- 
sidies paid  by  Germany  on  many  commodities. 

An  analysis  of  the  Individual  country  imports  during  the  past  5 
years  brings  out  some  very  striking  conclusions.  First  of  all.  it 
shows  that  "the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods."  the  tiling  which 
makes  tmrter.  clearing,  compensation,  or  similar  trade  programa 
attractive  to  other  countries  upon  first  trial,  is  the  very  thing 
Which  limits  the  expansion  of  trade  under  any  such  system.  Aa 
an  example  of  this  there  is  a  maximimi  amount  of  coffee  ttutt  can 
be  consumed  by  Germany  and  also  a  ma.Tlmum  anuiunt  of  coffee 
ttiat  can  l>e  exchanged  or  sold  by  Germany  to  third  countries.  Con- 
sequently, when  (Germany  obtains  through  barter  this  maximum 
amount  of  coffee  from  one  country  it  is  unable  to  make  similar 
commitments  to  the  other  coffee-producing  countries.  Thus  we 
find  that  In  the  early  years  of  the  barter  system,  when  Oermany 
first  made  barter  agreements  with  Central  America  and  Colombia. 
Imports  of  German  goods  into  those  countries  Increased  sharply,  as 
such  imporU  were  In  payment  for  the  coffee  which  had  been  ex- 
ported to  Germany.  Following  this,  when  Oermany  made  large 
purchases  of  coffee  In  Bracil  It  was  unable  to  continue  Its  large 
purchases  of  coffee  In  Central  America  and  Colombia  Trade  be- 
tween these  countries  then  suffered  intermittent  declines  except 
in  cases  where  Oermany  was  able  to  purchase  large  quantities  Ot 
otlier  products  from  ttMsn. 

Another  striking  conclusion  is  that  with  Germany's  highly  In- 
dustrial economic  life  the  adoption  of  the  barter  or  compensation 
program  has  necessarily  shifted  Germany's  trade,  both  Imports  and 
exports,  to  those  countries  which  are  m  a  position  *o  supply  raw 
materiala.    A  close  examination  of  tlM  statistics  for  the  ixulividual 
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countries  shows  that  Gormany  has  Imported  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials  which  In  turn  have  been  paid  for  with  manufac- 
tured goodJi.  Coincident  with  this  trade.  Germany's  exports  of 
these  manufactures  to  other  nations  who  are  not  suppliers  of  raw 
materials  declined  sharply. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  countries  con- 
cluding barter  agreements  with  Germany  was  the  creation  of  large 
blocked  balances  In  that  country  which  could  only  t>e  liquidated 
by  the  purcha.se  of  German  goods.  Many  countries  such  a-s  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  faced  a  difficult  task  In  attempting  to  liqui- 
date these  balances,  because  In  many  caaes  the  balances  were  much 
greater  than  that  country's  normal  demand  for  German  goods. 
Constquently,  the  complete  operation  of  these  barter,  compen.sa- 
tloii.  or  similar  agrefmcntu  frequently  breaks  down  until  the  blocked 
balance  can  be  UquldaUd.  These  frequent  break-downs  have 
proven  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  countries  exportirg  raw  ma- 
tcrtal.t  or  foodstufTs  to  Germany  as  they  have  meant  a  temporary, 
complete,  or  partial  severance  of  this  outlet  for  exports  with  a  cor- 
respond ng  uyratlon  in  dom«^tlc  prices  of  the  export  commcditics 
Involved  Prequently  the  domestic  agricultural  interests  of  these 
eutwtrtca  have  placed  consider uble  prcMure  en  the  domestic  clearing 


Institutions  to  reopen  theie  export  outlets  for  their  production 
under  these  barter  arrangeicnts.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  often 
been  necessary  for  these  countries  to  accept  inferior  merchandise 
at  higher  than  competitive  prices  in  order  to  liquidate  the  balances 
due. 

In  some  countries  the  grei  itest  difficulty  encountered  In  the  barter 
or  compensation  trade  is  thi  t  Germany  has  purchased  practically  the 
entire  output  or  production  of  certain  principal  crops  or  raw  mate- 
rials, effecting  virtual  econo  nic  domination  of  the  country  in  ques- 
tion.   In  many  cases  Germa  ly  has  resold  these  goods  to  third  coun- 

jthe  country  with  which  Germany  had 
these  former  cu.stomers  together  with 
ivas  usually  paid  for  such  transactions. 
The  surpluses  above  its  owi  consumption  which  Germany  has  sold 
to  third  countries  at  a  di»cjunt  have  tended  to  lower  world  prices 
en  these  commodities  and  again  thU  ha»  adveriely  affected  the 
countries  producing  them. 

With  the  realization  that  the  penalties  of  large-flcale  barter  or 
compensation  trade  more  t  lan  ofTnet  the  advantages  of  such  sys- 
Um».  many  of  the  countrt !s  involved  have  taken  step*  definitely 
to  decrease  siich  transactloi  if  with  Germany, 


tries  at  a  discount.  Thus 
the  barter  arrangement  losi 
the  foreign  exchange  that 


Importi  into  16  trade -agreement  eountriet*  from  all  countrien,   the   United 

(Official  foreign  Import  aUtlstlcs  converted  at  average  annual  rate*  oi 


Country 


ToUl... 

I'nitcd  Sutes. 
UernimDjr 


iin4 


1935 


K  651.  W4. 000 


73M.gm.wn 

733. 11:12. 000 


K  510, 845. 000 


755,  530. 000 
656,013.000 


1936' 


1837  • 


1938" 


$4,900,022,000     «6. 074.  323, 000  |  $5.  l.W.  213. 000 


K585, 


j!7fi.5«l,000 
651. 471.  OOO 


1.  Ifi7.  ftM.  000 
777. 097. 000 


1, 090.  480. 000 

eyi.  734.000 


747,  2, 


CM,  323, 


•  1«  wiuntries  w<th  whiph  trade  acT««n;pnts  weri>  in  effect  prior  to  Jan.  1.  ia38:  Cuba,  Belgiiun,  Haiti,  Sweden,  Br^il,  Canada,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Honduras. 
Co!oiiii>m.  <ltiHteni.-iU.  France.  Nimrajriia,  Finland.  Kl  Salvixjor.  and  Costa  Rica. 

•  lion. I  irnn  iiiiixjrts  net  included.  fl»iires  not  yet  aviuLible-^t)'  cnlendar  years. 

•  CalcaljUons  inclmle  astitiiAies  of  1938  iinjiorts  into  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  as  complete  statistics  are  i 


Department  of  State. 

Apr^l  18.  1939. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  asked  to  comment  on  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  concerning  imports  into 
16  trade-agreement  countries  from  all  countries.  United  States  and 
Germany,  said  tcday: 

"I  have  naturally  been  most  Interested  by  the  memorandum  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  publication  yesterday, 
which  compares  the  trends  of  Imports  of  Axnerlcan  products  and 
German  products  into  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
concluded  reciprocal -trade  agreements  effective  prior  to  1938.  This 
memorandum,  which  deals  with  one  aspect  of  the  results  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  clearly  suggests  that  the  United  States, 
with  Its  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  has  been  far  more 
successful  In  restoring  Its  trade  with  this  group  of  countries  than 
has  Germany  with  Its  policies  of  heavily  subsidized  barter  and  com- 
pensation trade.  The  16  trade-agreement  countries  Increased  their 
purcha-scs  of  American  goods  39.8  percent  between  the  periods 
1934  35  and  1936-38.  Meanwhile,  these  countries  Increased  their 
purchases  of  German  goods  by  only  1.8  percent. 

"I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  regimented 
foreign  trade  based  upon  the  principle  of  bilateral  balancing,  imple- 
ment^ by  barter  or  compensation  arrangements,  is  fundamentally 
unsound,  and  that  such  practices,  when  adopted  as  a  general  policy, 
not  only  constitute  a  highly  disruptive  influence  In  world  commerce 
biit  are  injurious  to  the  very  countries  which  utilize  them.  While 
there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  special  types  of  barter 
arrangements  may  t>e  considered  necessary  to  supplement  other 
methods  of  trade  promotion,  the  substitution  of  a  general  policy  of 
barter  or  compensation  trade  for  normal  nondiscriminatory  trade 
methods  inevitably  leads  to  a  curtailment  of  total  trade  and  a  re- 
duction of  living  standards  In  the  countries  pursuing  such  policies. 

"The  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  serve  to 
emphasize  this  general  truth.  They  also  focus  attention  upon  the 
fact  that  our  trade-agreement  program  has  proven  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  policy  more  than  able  to  hold  Its  own  In  world  markets 
against  the  most  aggressive  trade  policies  yet  deviaed. 

"The  President,  in  his  address  at  the  Pan  American  Union  last 
Friday,  pledged  the  economic  support  of  this  country  against  eco- 
nomic pressure  exerted  upon  American  nations.  The  trade-agree- 
ment program  is  well  calculated  to  alleviate  such  pressure  In  this 
hemisphere  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Economic  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  by  countries  which  force  barter  and  compensation  trade  polices 
upon  those  from  which  they  buy.  By  facilitating  normal,  profitable, 
international  trade  the  trade-agreement  program  Is  enhancing  the 
ability  of  the  countries  with  which  we  conclude  agreements  to  resist 
economic  presstire  abetted  by  barter  and  compensation  arrange- 
menU  and  subsidies. 

"Ever>-  advance  made  by  the  trade-agreement  program  is  an  ad- 
vance for  the  cause  of  economic  sanity  and  peace  and.  as  the  report 
In  queatlon  shows,  the  program  yields  substantial  economic  divl- 
denda." 


StatiM.  and  Germany,  1934-38 
exchange  | 


Annual  averace 


193  -35 


^25.000 


!.')2.n00 
:3,UG0 


1936-38 


Change  In  I9%-38  over 
1934-35 


Amount 


$.'5,377,519,000      -f- $791.  694, 000 


1. 044. 998. 000 
706.  707, 000 


+297,  746. 000 
H- 12,  244, 000 


Percent 


+17.3 


+39.8 
+1.8 


not  yet  available  for  those  countries. 


States  Alone  Have  the  Right  to  License  Doctors 
and  Dri  ggists  to  Practice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OH  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUS] :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurstlay.  April  20.  1939 


Act 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr 
under  consideration 
by  a  roll-call  vote.    It 

This  legislation   in 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
provisions  on  the  25th  o 
the  proposed  amendmei^t 
that  its  purpose  was  to 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  to 
mail  for  unfortunate 
This  diagnosis  and  this 
these  gentlemen  and 
reputable  physician  anyiv 
was  contended  that  they 
sions  of  the  Pure  Food 
prescription  or  formula 
asthma,  as  no  other 

All  of  us  feel  the 
people  everywhere  who 
ment.    There  are  none 
word  of  theirs  would 
sible  to  sufferers  from 


per  5ons 


ni>t 


and 


deep  est 


deny 


ve 


EXCLXTSIVE  PRIV1L£(|E 

The  legislation  that 
admitted  by  its  spwnsor^ 
permitting  two  doctors 
out  compliance  with 
Drugs  Act  and.  of  cou 


t) 
thfc 


« 


WI^T   IS   PROPOSAL? 

cer,  the  legislation  we  have  had 

smde  yesterday  has  just  been  defeated 

pr  jperly  should  have  been  defeated. 

substance   would  have   amended   the 

that  becomes  effective  in  all  of  its 

June  of  this  year.    I  voted  against 

.  because  to  me  it  appeared  clear 

permit  some  gentlemen  residing  in 

^iagnose  by  mail  and  to  prescribe  by 

who  are  suffering  from  asthma. 

prescribing  could  be  done  only  by 

by  any  other  duly  licensed  and 

rhere  else  in  the  United  States.    It 

should  be  exempt  from  the  provl- 

Drugs  Act,  because  they  possess  a 

that  brings  relief  to  sufferers  from 

pr^cription  or  formula  known. 

sympathy  for  those  unfortunate 

are  afflicted  with  this  dreaded  ail- 

lere  who  by  their  vote  nor  by  any 

the  greatest  degree  of  relief  pos- 

aithma  wherever  they  may  reside. 

CONFERRED   tn»ON   TWO   PEOPLX 


have  been  considering  has  been 

to  be  for  the  specific  purpose  of 

sell  to  the  public  a  medicine  with- 

provisions  of  the  Pure  Pood  and 

se,  without  regard  to  State  laws. 
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These  doctors  acquired  for  a  consideration,  many  years  ago, 
a  prescription  or  formula  kno^n  as  the  Nathan  Tuclcer 
Asthma  Remedy  and  which  they  compound  at  Mount  Qilead. 
Ohio.  This  legislation  would  affect  no  other  dispenser  of 
drugs  or  medicine  in  the  United  States  except  these  doctors. 
Its  passage  would  have  meant  absolute  monopoly:  It  would 
have  meant  a  privilege  by  conferring  upon  them  an  advan- 
tage given  that  no  other  duly  licensed  phjrsician  or  surgeon 
In  America  would  have.  Tills  would  be  Federal  legislation 
conferring  private  privileges  beyond  anjOhlog  that  has  per- 
haps ever  been  proposed. 

The  fact  that  we  have  today,  by  a  decisive  vote,  defeated 
this  special-prlvlleRc  legislation  does  not  in  any  way  indi- 
cate that  the  sufferers  of  this  disease  need  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  this  remedy  if  they  desire  it.  The  poMessors  of 
this  formula  under  the  existing  law  can  make  it  a  patent 
medicine  and  thus  dispense  it  through  the  thousands  of 
retail  druggists  in  the  United  States,  or  they  can  dispense 
It  directly  to  the  patients  by  complying  with  the  Pure  Fcod 
and  Drucs  Act  by  placing  the  formula  on  each  bottle  or  tbey 
can  dispense  it  directly  to  li^ysicians  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  who  In  turn  could  prescribe  it.  This  they 
did  not  desire  to  do  but  preferred  to  have  Federal  legisla- 
tion, conferring  upon  them  an  exclusive  right  to  practice 
medicine  throughout  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
their  secret  remedy. 

EACH  STATE  ITUST  BE  THE  JTOGE  OF  WHO  MAT  mACKOSE  AND  PRESCROS 

FOR  KtJMAN  ILLS 

To  me  the  proposed  legislation  on  general  principles  is 
highly  objectionable  but  there  is  a  more  important  consid- 
eration involved  here  than  merely  the  right  of  these  doctors 
in  Ohio  to  sell  their  prescription  to  suffering  humanity 
throughout  the  United  States.  Overshadowing  other  consid- 
erations is  involved  the  all-important  question  as  to  whether 
Congress  can  ever  justify  itself  in  enacting  Federal  legis- 
lation that  would  nullify  the  jwlice  power  of  every  State  In 
the  Union,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  both  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  By  that  I  mean  that  had  we  passed  this  legisla- 
tion, these  Drs.  Robinson  of  Moimt  Gilead,  Ohio,  whom  I  pre- 
sume are  duly  qualified,  licensed,  and  practicing  physicians 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  be  permitted  to  come  into  my 
State  of  Washington  and  into  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
through  the  use  of  the  mails,  and  diagnose  a  himian  ail- 
ment, then  prescribe  for  such  ailment,  then  fill  such  pre- 
scription, and  forward  the  same  to  the  patient.  This  under 
the  laws  of  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  practically  every  other 
State  in  the  Union,  would  be  a  violation  of  such  State  laws 
because  these  doctors  are  undoubtedly  not  licensed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  nor  pharmacy  in  the  States  where  their  pa- 
tients are  living,  except  those  in  Ohio.  To  me  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  this  proposal  comes  by  reascm  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  nullify  the  salutary  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  in  refer- 
ence to  protecting  the  public  welfare  and  public  health, 
which  require  a  certain  standard  of  persons  who  seek  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  such 
State. 

DOES   MEDICINE  SOUGHT  TO  BE  EXEMPT  CONTAIN    NABCOTICS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous  other  and  compelling 
reasons  why  I  felt  justified  and  warranted  in  casting  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  this  legislation.  I  was  alarmed  when  the  de- 
bates disclosed  that  there  are  from  5  to  7»/^  grains  of  cocaine 
put  into  each  fluid  ounce  of  this  compound,  and  while  It 
was  contended  that  before  the  comp<Jund  is  sent  to  the 
patient  for  use  the  decomposition  of  tlie  cocaine  has  taken 
effect  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  no  longer  present  in  habit- 
forming  proportion.  The  proof  of  such  an  assertion  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  within  the  discretion  of  one  or  two 
men  who  stand  to  profit  financially,  as  do  the  gentlemen 
who  possess  the  formula  sought  to  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


Amendments  to  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARDEN 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  ApHi  21. 1939 


AX>DRC88  BT  HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARORf,  OP  NORTH  CAROUHA. 

APRIL  15,  1939  i 


Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccoso.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  ttie  radio  on  April  15,  1939: 

My  friends  of  the  rsdlo  audience,  at  the  iMt  wtmion  ot  Ooa* 
grewt  •  lAw  wu  en»cted  known  u  the  Pair  Labor  Bt«ndards  Act, 
but  more  widely  known  Uirotighout  the  country  aa  the  wace-bour 
law.  This  act  provide*  for  a  minimum  of  25  ccn»  per  hotir  for 
the  flrBt  year  and  Increases  to  SO  cents  per  hour  on  October  34 
Of  thla  year  and  eventually  goea  to  40  cents  per  hour.  Hours 
under  the  act  are  fixed  at  44  hours  for  the  first  year  and  43  hours 
per  week  for  the  second  year  beginning  October  34  next  and  40 
hours  on  and  after  October  24,  1940. 

When  this  law  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Con- 
gress clearly  realized  the  effects  of  Increased  wages  and  decreased 
hours  In  employment  closely  associated  with  the  preparing,  pack- 
ing, processing,  and  marketing  cf  agricultural  commodities. 
Members  of  Congress  also  understood  that  any  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  these  operations  Is  Invariably  deducted  from  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  for  their  products.  In  other  words.  It  has  unfortunately 
grown  to  be  the  custom  to  make  the  fanner  pay  handling  and 
processing  charges  as  long  as  he  Is  in  reach  of  the  one  Impoaing 
the  charges.  This  Is  definitely  true,  for  Instance,  In  the  case  erf 
truck  crops,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  etc.,  and  with  farm  Income 
already  far  too  low,  we  had  better  find  some  way  to  Increase  the 
fanners'  Income  before  we  Impose  additional  charges  which  would 
mean  additional  Injury  to  and  further  dlsttirtmncea  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  which  confronts  him. 

Accordingly,  with  these  pmblomfi  In  mind  a  serte;"  of  amendments 
were  placed  in  the  bill  exempting  the  so-called  agricultural  trades 
from  the  provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law.  The  most  important 
of  these  exemptions  provides  that  the  law  should  not  apply  within 
the  "area  of  production"  of  any  agricultxinU  commodity.  This  par- 
ticular section  was  placed  In  the  law  by  Congress  not  only  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  increased  coats  are  taken  out  of  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  goods  but  In  further  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  areas  of  priiductlon  surrounding  the  farms  and  In 
the  small  towns  and  vUluges  of  this  country  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  those  In  otir  big  metropolitan  centers.  Wages  and 
hours  which  might  be  properly  applicable  to  living  conditions  In 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  would  be  entirely  out  of  line 
In  the  smaU  towns  and  vlUages  in  and  around  our  fanning  com- 
munities. 

However,  the  Wage-Hour  Administration  has  practically  nulli- 
fied the  exemption  Intended  to  be  granted  by  Congress  through  Its 
Interpretation  of  the  phrase  "area  of  production."  The  Wage- 
Hour  Administration,  however.  Is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  situ- 
ation In  which  we  find  ourselves,  because  obviously  a  definition  of 
the  phrase  "area  of  production"  involves  a  difficult  and  trying  task, 
but  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  Intended  ttiat  • 
liberal  construction  should  be  given  tills  term. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
move the  burdens  which  the  wage-iwur  law  might  place  upon 
fanners  and  to  clearly  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  preparing 
and  procesBlng  of  agricultural  commodities,  hours  and  wages  fixed 
for  Industry  generaUy  should  not  be  mandatary  in  these  handling 
and  marketing  processes  which  ate  so  closely  associated  with  agri- 
culture, I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5374.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Tilts  bin  was  Introduced  not  only  at  the  request  of 
varlotis  farm  leaders  in  my  own  State  but  also  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation,  ttie 
National  Cooperative  Council,  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  and  many  other  national  and  State  farra 
organizations. 

These  amendments  do  not  Interfere  with  collective  bargaining 
nor  with  generally  recognized  industrial  labor,  nor  wotild  they  affect 
or  disturb  the  enforcement  of  the  act  as  Congress  originally  In- 
tend^ It. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  should  there  ever  be.  a  fight  between  In- 
dustrial labor  and  agriculture.  Please  let  me  remind  you  of  this 
unfortunate  situation  in  which  the  fanner  finds  himself.  The  prices 
on  practically  every  commodity  purchased  by  him,  including  farm 
machinery  and  supplies,  is  fixed  in  the  large  mdustrlal  centers,  and 
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he  must  pay  that  price.  At  th«  same  time  the  prices  on  practically 
every  comniodUy  sold  by  him  is  fixed  In  those  same  metropolitan 
centers  and  the  result  ot  this  Is  known  to  every  farmer  In  America. 

The  Wage-Hour  Administration  has  suggested  certain  amend- 
ments which  they  state  are  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  amendments,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Norton,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 
do  not  give  to  agrlcrullure  any  exemptions  which  It  does  not  have 
under  the  present  law.  These  amendments  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
would  take  away  many  of  the  exemptions  granted  to  agriculture 
and  would  place  many  operations  under  the  law  that  are  now 
exempted  from  the  wage-hour  provisions.  My  bill  specifically 
exempts  from  the  wage-hour  provisions  of  the  law  all  employees 
engaged  In  dairying,  fruit  and  vegetables,  livestock,  tobacco  prior 
to  storage,  poultry,  and  other  agricultural  lines. 

It  does  not  exempt  any  of  these  agricultural  Industries  from 
complying  with  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act.  This  provi- 
sion Congress  Intended  to  apply  to  aU  Industries.  It  does  not 
condone  obnoxious  sweatshop  conditions.  They  do  not  exist,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  agricultural  trades. 

The  exemption  of  employees  whose  total  compensation  inevitably 
comes  out  of  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  a  product  will 
certainly  not  be  Injurious,  nor  will  It  affect,  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  wage-hour  legislation.  I  might  point  out  here  that 
the  farmer  Is  a  worklngman — a  laboring  man.  Not  only  Is  this 
true  but  In  most  instances  the  opert.tlon  of  his  farm  requires 
the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  children  from  approximately  6  years 
up,  and  rare,  Indeed,  are  those  farmers  who  are  making  anything 
like  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  labor  that  they  and  their  families  put 
•^  In  on  the  farms,  and  rarer.  If  any  there  be.  are  those  who  work  less 
than  60  hours  per  week. 

Neither  the  Child  Labor  Act  car  any  other  act  will  help  these 
men.  women,  and  children  on  the  farm  unless  the  Income  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmers  be  Increased,  thereby  Improving  their 
economic  conditions.  If  and  when  this  occurs,  the  farmer  can  and 
\^ill  gladly  pay  better  wages  and  carry  his  portion  of  the  burden. 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions  of  agricultvire,  with  the  long 
hours  and  low  incomes  of  our  farmers  and  their  families,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  In  standing  upon  the  principles  that  further  Federal 
legislation  Imposing  rigid  wage-hour  requirements  upon  the  pre- 
paring and  processing  of  agricultural  commodities  should  not  t>e 
countenanced  by  Congress,  certainly  not  until  some  definite  assur- 
ance can  l)e  given  agriculture  of  Increased  Income,  because,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  the  effect  Is  Inevitably  to  lower  the  already 
substandard  prices  received  by  our  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  quarrel  between  agrlcultiure  and  labor,  but  so 
long  as  conditions  continue  as  they  are.  and  our  farm  prices  remain 
at  their  present  low  ebb.  I  intend  to  fight  for  the  protection  of  the 
already  low  and  inadequate  farm  Income  against  further  charges, 
which.  If  created,  would  inevitably  have  to  be  borne  by  agriculture. 
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or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  27.  1939 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  as  a  permanent  policy  a  reasonably  low 
Interest  rate  on  or  for  agricultural  or  farm  loans.  Congress, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  at  least  twice  enacted  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  temporary  low  rate  of  interest  for  loans 
on  farms,  establishing  such  rate  at  3^2  percent  on  a  class  of 
loans  and  4  percent  on  what  is  known  as  Commissioner's 
loans,  and  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  this  was  renewed 
and  extended  for  another  period  of  time. 

Some  of  our  Members  at  that  time  felt  that  the  policy 
should  be  made  more  permanent  rather  than  for  a  limited 
period  and  some  believed  that  the  rate  should  be  made  at  a 
somewhat  lower  percent.  To  Iwth  of  these  suggestions  I  was 
then,  and  am  now.  in  agreement  and  accord.  Instead  of  the 
present  4-percent  and  3>2-percent  rate,  I  favor  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  rate  of  3  percent  on  such  loans  as  a  permanent 
policy,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  done,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  temporary  law  I  propose  to 
Join  with  those  who  may  entertain  a  similar  view  to  my  own 
in  an  effort  to  bring  this  about,  and  I  trust  that  such  Mem- 
bers as  desire  to  bring  this  about  may  give  consideration  to 
this  subject.    It  has  well  been  said  there  can  be  no  perma- 
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nent  prosperity  even  iH  such  a  great  country  as  our  own 
unless  the  agricultural  ii  iterests  of  our  people  are  maintained 
on  a  reasonably  sound  a  nd  prosperous  basis.  I  congratulate 
those  who  have  been  l^elpful  in  bringing  the  interest  rate 

on  these  Government  loans,  but  we 
in  this  regard  for  the  agricultural 
agriculture  being,  as  it  is,  America's 
There  can  be  no  lasting  and  sound 
industrial  and  general  t  nancial  prosperity  except  it  be  built 
upon  and  reliant  upon  ^uc^ess  and  prosperity  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  farmer  must  havi  an  adequate  financial  retiUTi  for  his 
labor  and  industry  in  hi^  field  of  operations,  and  a  reasonably 

be  of  much  help.  While  it  has  in 
many  cases  already  shoim  a  helpfulness,  the  low  rate  should 
be  made  a  permanent  policy. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  condition  the  farmers  found 
themselves  in  at  the  close  of  1932,  when  wheat  was  then  sell- 
ing at  25  cents  per  busiel  and  corn  was  then  selling  in  the 


great  Com  Belt  at  10, 
are   in   much-improved 


12,  and  15  cents  per  bushel.  Tliey 
conditions  in  general,  however,  in 
addition  to  that  situation,  most  of  the  chief  fanning  sec- 
tions suffered  the  affliction  of  two  major  droughts,  against 
which  no  human  agenty  could  possibly  make  a  complete 
and  fully  satisfactory  «ffort.  The  avenues  of  credit  which 
had  formerly  been  accessible  to  the  fanner,  were  by  the 
previous  low  prices  suiplemented  by  the  drought  and  the 
many  l)ank  failures  wtre  largely  closed  to  him.  In  many 
instances  his  own  mon<  y  on  deposit  in  some  banlcing  insti- 
tution was  wiped  out  and  lost  to  him.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  for  th«  enactment  of  the  law  guaranteeing 
bank  deposits.  Since  ii  s  enactment  the  depositor  no  longer 
runs  any  risk  of  losing  any  money  he  has  on  deposit  up  to 
the  sum  of  $5,000.  Every  depositor  knows  his  money  in  the 
bank  up  to  that  amount  is  safe  and  there  for  him  when  he 
calls  for  it.  Financial  institutions  and  banks  in  general 
have,  ever  since  being  jlaced  under  this  administration,  on 
a  more  sound  and  lastii  g  basis  have  apparently  been  unduly 
slow  and  reticent  in  pxtending  financial  loans  to  many 
farmers  even  though  thte  Roosevelt  administration  saved  the 
banking  institutions  frim  what  was  practically  a  complete 
destruction.  They,  forgetting  the  benefits,  in  some  cases, 
that  they  have  receivec ,  have  not  only  withheld  loans  that 
might  have  been  safelj  loaned  to  many  deserving  farmers, 
but  at  the  same  time,  while  criticizing  and  professing  the 
Government  was  almoit  or  soon  would  be  bankrupt,  many 
of  these  institutions  hsve  not  only  withheld  loans  to  many 
worthy  farmers  and  ha  ^e  in  large  measure  invested  much  of 
their  funds  in  Governir  ent  bonds. 

Government  bonds  ire  selling  highei*  now  than  at  any 
period  of  our  Governmi  mt's  history.  All  Government  bonds 
for  many  months  hav(;  been  selling  above  par,  some  even 
selling  recently  as  higl.  as  more  than  20  points  above  par. 
If  those  who  criticize  t  lis  administration  and  express  a  fear 
for  its  credit  safety  sfill  put  their  money  in  these  high 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.    Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 


extend  my  remarks  ia 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
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address  delivered  by  me  before  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Prances 
Willard  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  21,  1939: 

The  life  of  Prances  Willard  marks  an  epoch  In  the  history  of 
America  that  only  the  centuries  can  appraise.  A  philosopher  has 
wisely  said  that  the  progress  of  civilization  may  be  mea-sured  by  the 
status  of  Its  women.  Measured  by  this  standard,  civilization  reached 
a  new  p>eak  In  America  in  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

During  this  period  woman  was  emancipated  In  a  variety  of  ways 
from  the  shackles  of  customs  and  tradition  by  which  for  untold 
centuries  she  had  been  bound.  In  social,  economic,  and  political 
life  woman  found  a  new  freedom.  In  this  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  limitations  of  the  centuries  Prances  Willard  played  a 
leading  role. 

The  pxjrtents  had  long  been  forming.  Women  everywhere  were 
beginning  to  awake.  Men  also  were  awakening  to  the  profound 
philosophic  truth  of  Emerson's  statement:  "WTien  one  hitches  a 
chain  to  a  slave,  one  must  hitch  the  other  end  to  one's  self."  Man 
gained  a  new  sense  of  a  helpmeet  for  man  and  came  to  desire  a 
companion  who  should  share  aU  the  problems  and  the  triumphs  of 
this  new  economic  day. 

Every  new  Invention  that  lightened  the  labor  of  mankind  and 
womankind  alike,  every  device  contributing  to  our  ease  and  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  Inevitably  involved  the  further  opening  of  the 
door  that  women  also  might  be  free. 

NINETEENTH    CENTtHlT    REVOLtmON 

Everywhere  traditions  were  moving  rapidly  into  the  discard. 
In  retrospect  that  Is  easy  to  perceive.  But  If  one  moves  back  a 
century  and  looks  about,  the  surface  would  still  seem  calm.  It 
would  seem  Incredible  that  In  the  brief  period  of  a  century  almost 
a  complete  revolution  would  be  ^Tought  in  the  status  of  women. 
The  courts  then  still  talked  the  language  of  woman  as  enjoying  a 
legal  status  little  above  that  of  those  who  were  In  bondrge. 

To  lead  in  this  liberation  required  the  vision  of  the  prophet  and 
the  sturdlness  of  the  pioneer.  "These  qualities  Prances  Willard 
demonstrated  she  possessed  In  especial  measure.  In  her  Illusive 
nature  was  blended  the  sweetness  and  the  charm  of  one  who  needs 
not  to  be  irritated  because  she  is  above  the  flesh  and  at  the  same 
time  the  vision  and  determination  and  the  steadfastness  of  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  pioneer. 

ENTEE    EVEKT    OPEN    DOOB 

While  Prances  Willard  is  chiefly  known  for  her  leadership  in 
the  temperance  caiise  and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  America  and  of  the  world,  yet 
this  was  only  the  center  of  her  interest  in  a  variety  of  activities  that 
encompa-sscd  aU  the  problems  of  mankind  and  a  spirit  that  ranged 
the  world. 

At  her  magnetic  touch  doors  opened  ever3rwhere.  Any  human 
problem  was  simply  lo  her  an  invitation  to  bring  to  its  solution 
all  those  great  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  should  organ- 
ize the  energy  and  the  loving  kindness  of  women  everywhere  for 
Its  solution. 

Organizing  genius  of  a  rare  order  was  required  to  carry  out  this 
work.  Yet  the  first  essential  In  the  great  crusade  was  the  art  of 
the  orator  that  should  both  Illuminate  and  inspire  the  confidence 
of  mankind.  One  of  the  first  forums  in  which  her  eloquence 
found  expression  Interestingly  enough  and  very  properly  was  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  Portland,  Maine,  where  one  of  her  early 
public  addresses  was  delivered.  Very  quickly  news  of  her  com- 
peiling  oratory  spread  throughout  the  United  States  and  her  pres- 
ence was  demanded  on  every  platform  as  the  great  temperance 
crusade  spread  steadily  Its  beneficent  influence. 

UNIYEESAL   BLESSUTG 

The  achievements  of  her  life  are  to  be  measured  In  the  richer, 
fuller  life  enjoyed  by  women  everywhere.  The  temperance  crusade 
of  the  last  century  dedicated  Itself  primarily  to  education  along 
temperance  lines.  Teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol,  pledging  indi- 
viduals to  the  path  of  temperance,  and  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  those  In  need  was  the  spirit  of  the  cause.  As  the  crusade 
waxed  in  strength  more  and  more  territory  came  to  banish  the 
licensed  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink  untu  finally  the  crusade 
culminated  In  a  constitutional  amendment  contemporaneously 
with  cur  efforts  to  win  the  war  and  to  return  to  normalcy 
thereafter. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  after  what 
had  been  a  long  and  mighty  struggle  there  was  the  Inevitable  tend- 
ency to  let  down.  All  the  forces  that  had  cooperated  so  vlgorotisly 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  education  and  In  pointing 
out  the  dangers  of  intoxicating  drink  tended  to  consider  the  battle 
done  and  to  rest  upon  their  cars  and  leave  the  future  of  the  problem 
to  law-enforcement  agencies.     This  was  a  mistake. 

ETEKNAL  VIGILANCE 

In  a  little  over  a  decade  the  amendment  was  repealed  as  the  restUt 
of  a  great  campaign  of  education  and  propaganda  by  those  who 
were  opposed.  Their  efforts  reached  fruition  in  the  depression  of 
the  early  thirties  with  the  assurance  that  repeal  of  national  prohi- 
bition would  solve  our  economic  ills. 


Ten  million  still  unemployed  testify  today  that  thHr  aastirance* 
on  this  score  were  seriously  mistaken.  In  spite  of  the  ailUtoQS 
received  from  liquor  taxes,  the  Government  ts  Btill  running  an 
annual  deficit  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  Temperance  advocates 
surely  can  no  longer  be  held  reepontlble  for  our  economic  ills. 

WHAT  or  T01I08B0W? 

Meanwhile  what  of  tomorrow?  Sometimes  there  la  a  tendency  to 
think  that  all  the  loving  labors  in  the  last  century  of  Prunce* 
WlUard  and  Neal  Dow  and  the  other  ploneen<  of  temperance  repre- 
sent love's  labor  lost.  This  would  be  uue  only  if  all  the  lessons  of 
the  last  century  and  the  first  three  decades  ol  this  century'  could  be 
forgotten  or  Ignored.  Tem[H;rance  advocates  have  as  much  to  learn 
from  this  experience  as  their  critics. 

Undoubtedly  many  sincere  and  honest  people  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  national  prohibition  because  of  the  evils  which  they  be- 
lieved were  incident  to  its  operation.  With  those  sincere  leaders 
there  is  full  opportunity  to  cooperate  In  what  they  bel'eve  to  be  a 
better  method  to  handle  a  traffic  that  their  own  regulations  recog- 
nize must  l>e  the  subject  of  very  speciallced  control.  EJvery  law 
we  have  upon  the  statute  books  today  dllfercntlRtlng  alcoholic 
products  from  any  other  item  of  commerce  is  a  recognition  of  its 
very  different  character  and  the  social  problems  which  are  Invcrtved 
in  Its  distribution. 

Even  the  brewers  «md  the  dlstlHers  are  becoming  seriously  con- 
cerned at  the  evCs  that  seem  inevitably  to  follow  in  lU  wake.  There 
Is  no  necessity  to  consider  that  these  interests  are  hypocritical  in 
seeking  to  ameliorate  Its  evils,  since  more  than  any  other  group 
they  are  concerned  that  lu  abuse  shall  not  once  again  bring 
retribution  on  their  heads  and  the  destruction  of  their  investment. 

Liquor  Is  still  on  trial,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world.  Almost  every  country  on  earth  recognleos  this  traffic 
by  special  regiilatlons  In  its  laws.  Almost  every  civilized  country 
seeks  to  amellcH°ate  Its  evils  and  encourage  temperance  In  Its  uae. 

mCFERANCS  AND  ABSTUrZNCK 

The  few  brief  years  of  the  widespread  sale  of  liquor  have  been 
sufficient  once  again  to  reveal  the  abuses  that  alntost  inevitably 
result.  Quietly  but  steadUy  there  is  spreading  the  Influence  of 
those  who  find  in  total  abstinence  a  satisfactory  way  of  life. 

Innumerable  laws  have  been  pn— fd  to  hedge  about  the  Dquor 
traffic  but  no  law  requires  that  anyone  shall  drink.  Temperance  or 
total  abstinence  Is  still  recognized  as  a  proper  way  of  life.  Agalnat 
such  there  is  no  law. 

WINNING    nUENDS 

Nor  Is  there  any  law  against  inculcating  the  advantages  of  tem- 
perance or  total  abstinence  so  far  as  liquor  Is  concerned.  In  this 
period  we  hear  much  of  "how  to  make  friends  and  influence  peo- 
ple." Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  one  mit^t  be  a  good  fellow 
and  take  at  least  an  occaslomU  drink  in  order  to  demonstrate  one's 
good  fellowship.  Washington  presents  some  rather  interesting  ex- 
amples to  demonstrate  that  Indtilgence  In  alcohol  Is  not  essential 
to  friendship  or  success.  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Failey. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Comnvittee,  Is  the  most  glit- 
tering example  In  the  Democratic  Party  of  a  total  abstainer  who 
is  today  perhaps  the  most  influential  single  man  within  bis  party 
ranks  and  likely  to  exercise  as  large  an  Infltience  as  any  single 
Individual  in  the  selection  of  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency. 

Meanwhile  Life  magazine  has  recently  given  Nation-wide  pub- 
licity to  Its  selection  of  Representative  Joschh  W.  Mastin.  Jr..  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House,  us  the  most  Influential  Member  of 
Congress. 

Representative  Joe  Martin  has  achieved  this  exceptional  position 
of  leadersliip  and  success  without  finding  it  neceaeary  to  depart 
from  the  example  of  Jim  Faxley  as  far  as  drinking  habits  are 
concerned. 

This  story  could  be  duplicated  many  other  times  in  Waehlngtoo 
and  elsewhere  as  milk  bars  become  mtxe  popular  and  fashionable 
not  only  at  the  Waldorf -Astona  but  at  all  tlxe  other  centers  for 
which  the  Waldorf  seta  the  style.  Young  people  in  particular  are 
beginning  to  desire  a  change  and  find  the  Joy  of  being  different. 

With  the  repeal  of  national  prohibition,  there  was  perhaps  a 
natural  tendency  to  overindulgence  In  strong  drink.  Medical 
advice  is  now  leading  many  men  and  women  alik?  to  give  up 
alcohol  for  their  own  good.  The  stern  competition  of  the  modem 
world  requires  Increasingly  clear  heads. 

UQtTOS     INTIXISTs' 

The  liquor  Interests  have  prudently  attempted  to  restrict  In  some 
measure  the  character  of  their  advertising  appeal,  with  due  regard 
for  the  sensibilities  of  Americans  and  the  temptations  to  the 
young.  Now,  these  interests  face  a  challenge  as  their  market  tiegins 
to  shrink  as  to  whether  they  will  seek  new  avenues  of  expansion 
and  new  methods  to  advertise  or  wlU.  In  their  own  Interests,  as 
well  as  m  the  Interest  of  the  country,  be  willing  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  market  that  they  already  serve. 

The  Uquor  interests  now  enter  the  valley  of  decision.  This  deci- 
sion may  be  fraught  with  as  momentous  consequences  for  their 
future  as  was  faced  by  the  temperance  cause  In  an  earlier  decade, 
when  In  the  full  glow  of  what  seemed  to  complete  and  final  victory 
the  temperance  forces  let  down  their  guard. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gene  Tunney,  former  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world,  has  not  hesitated  to  serve  stem  warning. 
as  one  engaged  In  the  llqtior  btisiness.  as  to  the  coasequenoea  that 
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will  follow  If  th^  do  not  use  great  prudence  In  exploiting  the 
temporary  advantage  they  seem  to  have  obtained. 

TTMPERANCE    PROGRAM 

Temperance  forces  may  well  encourage  every  sincere  effort  to 
hold  within  bounds  the  liquor  traffic  and  every  sincere  advocate 
of  such  a  cause.  While  It  would  be  easy  to  sit  back  and  let  license 
and  lawlessness  run  rampant  In  order  that  this  seeming  evil  might 
more  quickly  destroy  Itself,  yet  that  would  not  seem  the  path  of 
wisdom  nor  the  way  best  calculated  to  serve  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  who  are  after  all  our  most  preclotis  heritage  and 
concern. 

Vigilance  and  organization  were  never  more  necessary  than  today, 
and  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  those  sincerely  interested 
In  temperance  and  In  holding  the  liquor  traffic  within  some  bounds 
may  well  mitigate  the  evils  that  seem  so  sure  to  flow. 
woman's  christian  timpzrance  union 

Meanwhile  the  life  of  Prances  Wlllard  may  well  teach  us  to  "enter 
every  open  door."  All  good  Is  the  object  of  those  who  are  allied  in 
this  great  fight.  Temperance  is  a  term  far  broader  than  simply 
controlling  the  appetite  for  lntcx!cating  drink. 

A  union  of  Christian  women  for  temperance  may  well  encom- 
pass every  evil  in  our  land  and  in  the  world.  A  proper  conception 
of  temperance  properly  applied  will  save  this  Nation  and  perhaps 
the  world  from  another  holocaust  of  war.  Temperance  In  thought 
and  action  within  our  own  land  may  do  much  to  mitigate  the 
tragic  consequences  of  this  depression  as  we  seek  with  temperance 
and  moderation  to  meet  the  great  economic  and  social  challenge  of 
this  new  day 

Christian  women  with  the  inspiration  of  Prances  Wlllard  are 
lieeded  as  never  before  to  cooperate  with  citizens  everywhere  in 
coping  with  the  problems  that  threaten  the  disintegration  of  the 
civilization  produced  by  our  ancestors  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

As  a  result  of  the  loving  labors  of  Prances  Wlllard  and  her  com- 
patriots In  the  last  century  women  have  been  liberated  for  this 
task.  Now  it  Is  their  duty  and  their  opportunity  to  carry  on,  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  those  who  fought  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

On  every  hand  there  is  the  opportunity  for  service.  The  pressing 
social  problems  invite  the  service  of  willing  hearts  and  hands. 

No  Up  service  of  devotion  to  their  memory  can  possibly  substitute 
for  the  dally  labor  In  the  hlghwaj's  and  the  bjrways  to  follow  the 
path  blazed  by  these  pioneers.  The  task  Is  far  easier  because  they 
lived  and  worked,  but  the  demands  are  no  less  Imperative  If  civiliza- 
tion is  to  continue  its  onward  and  upward  path. 

TEMPERANCE 

Temperance  In  the  sense  of  self-control  or  calmne&s  is  said  by 
Webster's  Dictionary  to  be  archaic  usage.  A  revival  of  both  the 
usage  and  the  virtue  would  seem  to  be  much  to  be  desired. 

Intemperance  In  speech  and  action  seems  to  be  rushing  the 
world  rapidly  toward  an  abyss — In  which  civilization  itself  may 
soon  be  engulfed  as  the  Dark  Ages  come  again. 

Let  every  American  watch  well  his  tongue  In  these  very 
troublous  times.  Temperance  in  thought  and  utterance  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  save  America  from  the  chaos  that  now  looms. 

Proper  preparedness  In  arms  is  imperative  in  this  very  troubled 
world  but  spiritual  preparedness  to  use  the  mighty  power  of 
America  wisely  Is  more  essential  than  all  else.  As  men's  tempers 
rise   their  reason  flees. 

On  every  hand  there  are  those  who  seek  to  Inflame  America  to 
their  own  ends.  America  needs  as  much  today  as  in  the  days 
of  Washington  to  be  ever  upon  guard. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  time  the  man  of  Galilee 
tiaed  force  was  in  purging  the  hypocrites  from  the  temple.  Man- 
kind today  might  well  declare  war  on  hypocrisy  and  all  Its  mani- 
festations and  the  atmoephere  would  begin  to  clear.  "Let  him 
who  Is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone."  That  injunc- 
tion may  well  be  borne  In  mind  as  we  move  from  self-defense  to  a 
mls-slonary  crtisade  to  save  the  world. 

T.  if  I  be  lifted  up.  shall  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  That  is  the 
gospel   that   will   eventually   save   the  world. 

Let  America  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  a  self-governing  democ- 
rscy  to  put  lO.OOO.CKX)  Americans  back  to  work.  We  shall  not  then 
need  to  worry  about  any  tyranny  anyu-here  in  the  world.  All  man- 
kind will  wish  to  follow  our  glorified  example. 

Let  us  individually  demonstrate  the  rich  Joys  of  Christian  living 
and  all  the  world  will  wish  to  follow  like  the  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

How  quickly  the  world  forgets!  National  prohibition  came  in 
With  the  last  war  as  everyone  came  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
supreme  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  would  Impede. 

Moderation  in  all  things  will  alone  save  us  from  the  holocaust. 
The  growth  of  intelligent  voluntary  temperance — particularly 
amons;  youth — u  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  cf  these  very 
troublous  times. 

In  the  fierce  competition  of  this  increasingly  mechanized  world 
there  is  less  and  less  room  for  Intoxicating  drink.  Everywhere 
ycuth  is  turning  from  alcohol  to  milk.  The  leaven  is  working  stead- 
ily as  their  thoughts  tiegln  to  clear. 

Youth  l8  getting  ready  for  high  adventure  as  they  prepare  to  ride 
the  storm.  The  pUots  of  the  future  will  be  found  at  the  milk  bars 
ot  today. 


Effect    of    the    Reriprocal-Trade    Agreements    on 
Leathc  r  Boots  and  Shoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOU 


DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frikay.  April  21. 1939 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  legislation 
which  affects  the  leather-shoe  industry  affects  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wage  eirners  and  farmers  of  this  country. 
In  1935  the  industry  lanked  sixth  in  the  number  of  wage 
earners,  thirteenth  in  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  and 
sixteenth  in  the  value  ( f  products. 

In  the  Tariff  Acts  <f  1913  and  1922  imports  of  leather 
shoes  were  admitted  f  n  «.  This  proved  to  be  no  hardship  to 
American  producers  as  the  World  War  and  post-war  condi 
tions  created  a  large  ej  port  market,  and  European  producers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  export  to  us.  However,  in  1929, 
imports  of  shoes  rose  to  6.182,000  pairs.  Realizing  the  danger 
to  American  producers  if  this  trend  was  allowed  to  continue, 
the  Republican  adminis  tration  included  in  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  an  ud  valorem  tariff  of  20  percent  on  all 
leather  shoes.  This  tai  iff  was  amended  in  1932  and  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  10  percent  on  turned  shoes  and  increased  to 
30  percent  on  McKay  sewed  shoes.  This  was  beneficial  in 
stopping  the  heavy  in:  portations,  which  fell  from  6,182.000 
pairs  in  1929  to  1.371,0(  0  pairs  in  1932,  and  1.977,000  in  1933. 

Since  1934  the  present  administration  has  completed  with 
17  coimtries  trade  agrrements  designed  to  aid  both  partici' 
pants  through  the  exch  ange  of  mutual  benefits.    Of  the  con 
cessions  granted  to  the  United  States,  one  country,  the  Neth 
erlands.  gave  us  a  cone  ession  on  leather  shoes,  but  it  is  difiB 
cult  to  see  what  benefits  have  been   derived  by   the   shoe 
manufacturers  of  this  c  ountry  from  this  concession,  since  the 
increase  in  our  exports  has  been  due  to  trade  with  countries 
other  than  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  import  side  of  the  picture  we  find  that  Czecho- 
slovakia occupies  the  v  hole  arena.  To  combat  the  tariff  on 
McKay  sewed  shoes,  Czi  ichoslovakia  exported  cheap  shoes,  the 
average  value  per  pair  dropping  from  $2.36  in  1929  to  $0.74 
in  1936  and  $0.80  in  IJ  37.  The  success  of  this  policy  in  de 
feating  our  tariff  barriers  inspired  other  coimtries  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  the  average  value  per  pair  of  shoes  from 
trade-agreement  countries  and  all  other  countries  has  ex 
perienced  a  steady  decl  ne  since  1935. 

To  stop  this  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  American 
farmers,  laborers,  and  producers.  If  this  trend  was  allowea 
to  continue  it  would  ii  evitably  result  in  lower  annual  wages 

for  all  laborers,  unemp:  oyment  for  many,  and  a  smaller  mar- 
ket for  the  farmer  due  to  curtailed  production,  or  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  livii  ig  of  both  the  laborer  and  the  farmer 
in  ordfer  to  maintain  p  roductlon.  But  the  present  adminis- 
tration did  nothing.  Production  of  leather  shoes  declined 
1  percent  from  1936  to  1937,  while  imports  increased  71  per- 
cent and  experts  but  i;  percent  for  the  same  period,  and  the 
production  of  women's  shoes  declined  8  percent  while  im- 
ports increased  92  perc  snt. 

In  the  recent  agreement  signed  with  CzechoslovsJda,  the 
leather-shoe  industry  received  another  boost  downward, 
The  tariff  on  McKay  s;wed  shoes  was  reduced  from  30  per- 
cent to  20  percent  ad  valorem,  that  on  molded  soles  lacec 
to  uppers  from  20  perc  ent  to  10  percent,  and  on  other  shoei 
except  turn  or  turned  ind  welt  process,  the  duty  was  bounc 
at  20  percent.  The  most  objectionable  provision  of  thii 
agreement  is  the  bind  ing  of  the  duty  on  other  shoes.  Ir 
import  classifications  t  ils  includes  shoes  with  soles  attachec 
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by  cement  process  and  mold?d  sole  sandals.  Cement  proc- 
ess shoes  accounted  for  90  percent  of  oar  total  imports  in 
1937  and  molded  sole  sandals  were  second  in  importance. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that,  should  more  than 
1.25  percent  of  our  average  annual  production  for  the  last 
5  years  of  all  shoes  covered  by  the  agreement  be  imported 
from  any  source,  the  two  governments  will  meet,  and.  if  a 
satisfactory  agreement  is  not  reached  through  consulta- 
tion, the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase  the 
duty  on  all  shoes  entering  above  that  amount.  This  pro- 
vision would  permit  4.796.000  pairs  to  enter  in  1938.  an  in- 
crease of  over  1.100.000  pairs  over  1937.  Thus  does  the 
administration  take  care  of  the  interests  of  those  who  depend 
on  a  prosjierous  leather-shoe  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  can  anyone  honestly 
conclude  that  the  leather-shoe  industry  has  benefited  from 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreement?  Rather,  is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  in  its  haste  to  bring  about  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia  the  administration — ^instead  of 
aiding  those  who  depend  on  the  shoe  industry — has  brought 
lower  living  standards  to  American  laborers  by  bringing 
them  Into  direct  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor? 


•New  York  City  Will  Have  Coal  or  Else* 


statement  ooncemlng  pending  strike  in  the  coal  mines  and  Its 
possible  effect  on  New  York  City. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  21. 1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  my 
dUty,  as  a  Meml)er  of  Congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  Imminent  danger 
that  confronts  New  York  City  of  a  complete  tie-up  in  traffic 
and  abandonment  of  business  due  to  the  failure  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  ofjcrators  and  the  heads  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  reach  an  agreement.  It  is  difBcult  for  the  iJeople 
of  New  York  City  to  understand  why  there  should  be  any  labor 
troubles  in  view  of  the  tremendous  machinery  which  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Government  at  the  exi>ense  of  our  country  and 
taxpayers  to  adjust  labor  troubles  in  every  industry.  New 
York,  through  its  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  most  par- 
ticularly Senator  Wagner,  has  taken  the  lead  to  enact  laws  to 
protect  the  American  workingman.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can workingnian  throughout  the  country  appreciates  this 
leadership  and  will  respond  to  the  people  for  whom  I  am  now 
asking  a  settlement  of  the  coal  situation. 

It  has  developed  to  a  narrow  issue,  and  that  is,  Shall  the 
so-called  penalty  clause  in  the  wage  contract  be  ellniinat«d? 
It  Is  because  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  this  issue  that 
people  in  my  city  are  threatened  with  a  serious  Interrup- 
tion of  their  daily  lives  and  a  ruinous  stoppage  of  their 
business.  This  penalty  clause  has  been  in  the  agreement 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  understand  that  the  miners  are 
satisfied  with  the  wage  provision  of  the  agreement,  but  that 
because  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  fear  that  the  A,  F.  of  L.  may  be 
able  to  enlist  support  in  the  bitiuninous-coal  fields  they  want 
the  penalty  clause  remove^  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  against  any  operator  who  permits  other  than 
C.  I.  O.  members  to  work  in  his  mines.  People  in  New  York 
are  anxious  to  see  the  miners,  as  well  as  every  wage  earner, 
get  an  adequate  wage,  but  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
destroyed  because  the  leaders  of  two  great  labor  organizations 
cannot  settle  their  differences.    It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 


those  who  are  of  the  coal  Industry,  both  on  the  labor  «!<!« 
and  on  the  operators'  side,  to  live  at  New  York's  most  lux- 
urious hotels,  but  it  is  a  very  tragic  matter  that  the  patients 
of  our  hospitals  and  the  poor  of  our  city  should  be  faced  with 
greater  ills  than  they  are  now  patiently  suffering  because 
leaders  In  labor  cannot  get  together.  The  observation  is  fre- 
quently made  in  Congress  that  there  have  been  so  many  laws 
passed  in  favor  of  union  labor  that  the  laws  are  almost  self- 
operative,  and  that  the  professional  labor  leader  is  no  longer 
necessar>'.  Labor  leaders  should  be  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  that  this  is  no  idle  statement  and  should  lay  aside 
their  personal  differences  and  try  to  serve  the  pubUc  in  much 
the  same  way  as  all  other  executives.  There  is  also  rising  a 
strong  resentment  among  the  people  at  large  against  the 
oppressive  and  high-handed  tactics  of  some  labor  leaders. 
Politicians  who  have  been  pulling  the  cliestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  these  labor  leaders  had  better  realize  that  they  have 
been  elected  to  serve  the  entire  people  and  not  a  selfish  mi- 
nority of  obstinate  leaders. 

Unless  an  agreement  is  made  very  shortly.  I  shall  Introduce 
a  resolution  in  Congress  for  an  Investigation  which  will  ex- 
pose the  real  motives  of  the  obstructionists  and  place  upoa 
the  heads  of  the  guilty  parties  responsibility  for  their  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  miners  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  In  any  stich  controversy 
when  the  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  speaking  for 
its  millions  of  citizens,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  representing  the  entire  country,  arc  given  such  shabby 
treatment  and  virtually  rebuffed  by  these  labor  dictators. 

No  one  could  have  greater  sympathy  than  I  for  organized 
labor,  because  my  own  father  was  a  member  of  a  labor  union, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the 
workingman;  but  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  petty  poll- 
tics  of  labor  leaders  should  be  permitted  to  cripple  our  indus- 
try, our  transportation,  and  impose  hardships  and  severe  re- 
strictions on  our  citizens.  I  hope  that  the  men  who  have  it 
within  their  power  to  settle  this  question  will  do  so  at  once 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  miners  and  the  public. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  democracy  if  labor  czars  are 
permitted  to  ride  around  in  elegant  limousines  and  live  in 
the  best  hotels  and  issue  statements  threatening  the  very  life 
of  our  citizens  by  suggesting  that  they  will  stop  our  subways 
and  cut  off  our  food  supply. 

Democracy  has  been  challenged  abroad  and  Is  now  chal- 
lenged here.  Democracy,  to  justify  itself,  must  be  workable; 
and  in  such  a  catastrophe  as  John  L.  Lewis  promises  to  bring 
to  our  people  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  be  justified  in  taking  summary  action. 


Again  the  Power  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  21, 1939 


EDITORIAL.   FROiC   THE   BUFTAIO   BVENIMO    NEWS 


Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  E^rening  News  on  the  power  question : 
[Prom  Buffalo  Evening  News] 

AGAIN  THZ  FOWn  AtrfHOSITT 

■nie  bfll  introduced  by  Representative  John  E  RAmciit.  of  MUmIs- 
■Ippl.  for  a  Niagara  T  V.  A.  clearly  was  inspired  by  the  New  York 
Power  Authority.  All  along  Chairman  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  bla 
asBociatea  in  that  body  have  been  urging  suctx  a  aei-up,  just  a*  tbcy 
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have  been  urging  ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  treaty; 
this  In  defiance  of  sentiment  In  the  SUt«  and  In  opposition  to  the 
New  York  Senators  In  Wa8hing:ton. 

The  power  authority  has  thundered  at  the  power  companies— 
and  It  must  be  admitted  that  In  times  past  they  were  open  to 
severe  criticism  for  high-handed  procedure  and  for  mixing  in 
politics— but  the  authority  has  reXused  to  cooperate  with  the  public 
eervlce  commission  In  rate  cases.  II  the  companies  now  display  a 
more  accommodating  spirit,  if  they  show  a  disposition  to  engage 
public  goodwill— and  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  do— ho  credit 
belongs  to  the  power  authority  for  the  reform.  Its  policy  Is  con- 
stantly to  hector  and  harry  them  In  the  Interest  of  the  New  Deal. 
Now  it  projxjses  to  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr  RANKm  says  that  a  Niagara  T.  V.  A.  would  save  the  perple 
of  New  York  State  1172.000,000  a  year  In  rates.  This  figure  prob- 
ably came  from  the  power  authority.  But  such  a  representation 
is  blatant  nonsense.  The  gross  revenues  of  all  the  power  utilmes 
m  the  State,  as  public  records  show,  are  $300,000,000  a  year,  out  of 
which  they  pay  $70  000,000  in  taxes  and  $35,000,000  in  Interest  on 
bonds  These  charges  total  $105,000,000,  so  there  Is  left  of  the 
sroas  revenues  $195,000,000.  Then  there  are  salaries  and  wages  to 
be  paid  to  thousands  of  workers;  there  are  upkeep  charges;  there 
are  the  costs  of  materials:  there  are  amortization  charges— all  to 
come  out  of  that  $195,000,000.  And  this  Is  dwelling  on  only  the 
larger  deductions. 

But  let  that  $195,000,000  stand  as  If  there  were  no  deductions  to 
make.  Take  from  It  the  $172,000,000  which  Mr.  Rankin  says  that 
he  would  save  for  the  people  of  this  State,  and  there  would  be  left 
$23,000,000  on  which  all  these  power  utilities  in  the  State  would 
have  to  be  operated.  To  get  a  faint  idea  of  how  ridiculous  the 
whole  thing  U,  Just  consider  that  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  Niag- 
ara-Hudson alone  Is  $18,000,000  a  year.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Rankin  would  not  cut  down  the  operating  force 
or  reduce  wages.  All  right;  then  there  would  be  left  85.000.000 
for  all  the  other  power  utilities  In  the  State.  And  the  Consolidated 
Edison  is  larger  than  the  Niagara-Hudson.  Don't  forget,  too  that 
Mr.  Rankin  promises  "adequate  compensation"  for  the  taxes  which 
the  State  and  Its  municipalities  would  lose  through  the  setting 
up  of  a  Niagara  T.  V.  A.  And  there  would  be  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds  that  would  be  is.-jued  to  establish  this  governmental  agency. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-two  million  dollars  a  year  saved  in  rates. 
As  a  dispenser  of  other  people's  money  Mr.  Rankin  does  little  credit 
to  the  intelilgenoe  of  the  people  of  New  York  State. 


Further  Delegation  of  Power  by  Congress  Must 

Stop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

r  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21.  1939 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speakei.  I  am  opposed  to  H.  R.  3325. 
which  provides  for  the  extension  of  time  within  which  the 
powers  relating  to  the  stabilization  fund  and  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  may  oe  exercised.  We  are  asked  by 
the  administration,  through  this  bill,  to  again  assign  our 
prerogatives  as  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  to  the  executive  department.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  people  we  are  urged  to  delegate  their  only  voice 
In  our  government  to  one  man.  Supporting  this  request,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  offer  a  queer  and  seemingly  paradoxi- 
cal argument.  We  are  supposed  to  be  taken  in  by  it.  It  goes 
something  like  this:  "What  you  group  of  men  cannot  do,  one 
man  can  do."  In  an  attempt  to  cure  the  self-evident  failings 
of  this  remarkable  postulate,  they  mention :  "Only  the  Execu- 
tive is  a  Solomon  in  time  of  emergency:  his  wisdom  is  bound- 
less, and  he  and  he  alone  has  the  faculty  to  make  masterful 
decisions,  and  then  with  the  speed  of  the  wind." 

In  effect,  we  are  lirged  to  tielieve  that  section  8  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  is  a  mistake;  that  the  opinions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  question  are  in  gross 
error.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  we  are  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  not  have  the  authority  "to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures." 

Supposing  such  gross  error  does  exist — that  is.  the  maldis- 
tribution of  a  major  power — where,  then,  would  the  analogy 
fail  if  we  should  decide  to  permit  our  Executive  to  declare 
war  tor  us.  to  spend  our  money,  to  tax  us,  and  be  our  judge? 


This  is  more  than  just  1 1  political  question.  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing this  bill  because  I  an  a  Republican  and  the  Executive  is 
a  new  dealer,  as  the  gertleman  from  Illinois  implied  might 
be  the  case  in  his  antici  latory  opening  speech.  I  oppose  it 
for  the  same  reasons  set  <  ut  in  the  minority  report  of  the  bill. 
I  oppose  it  equally  as  much  for  the  lack  of  argument  made 
in  its  behalf  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  con- 
sidered It.  But  more  pai  ticularly  and  more  emphatically  do 
I  oppose  it  because  I  do  i  ot  hold  any  faith  in  legislation  that 
is  contrary  to  the  term;  and  purport  of  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  from  Ulir  ois  has  attempted  to  cast  an  ill  light 
on  all  arguments  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  before  they 
are  expressed  by  emplo;ing  the  sly  innuendo  that  politics 
govern  the  stand  taken  by  the  opposition.  But  I  contend 
that  such  strategy  canno  t  overcome  the  proposition  that  this 
is  more  than  a  political  i  isue;  that  the  bill  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Gover  iment,  and  that  all  who  favor  con- 
stitutional legislation  mil  st  and  will  oppose  it. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  the  tenor  or  tone  of  their  plea. 
Listen  seriously  for  a  moment  to  the  implications  of  their 
invitation:  "Come  on,  toys,  be  regular  about  this  matter; 
let  us  turn  over  the  reii  s  of  government  to  our  President." 
In  the  meantime  we  can  go  home  and  engage  in  our  private 
business.  On  second  tAought  such  a  furlough  might  be 
beneficial.  The  gentlenien  on  the  other  side  could  then 
discover  first-hand  how^he  businessman  has  been  harassed 
and  tormented,  overbun  lened  and  ruined  by  the  spending, 
the  waste,  the  blunderin  ?  ineflQciency  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. Let  us  give  lim  another  try?  Why,  the  Chief 
Executive  for  7  years  haj  been  trying  to  carry  out  our  duties; 
the  duties  delegated  to  -his  body  by  the  Constitution. 

If  the  results  of  the  President's  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
currency  during  the  pas .  5  years,  and  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Natior,  are  precursors  of  what  would  fol- 
low if  we  extend  this  pawer,  then  I  say,  speaking  for  my- 
self and  the  people  I  re;  iresent,  let  each  of  us  hasten  to  re- 
assume  all  of  our  duti^  as  legislators.    So  long  as  it  is 
necessary  that  laws  be  enacted;  so  long  as  there  is  need  for 
some  system  of  human  nanagement,  there  Is  need  for  pro- 
priety, honesty,  and  caution.    I  repeat,  if  we  must  enact 
laws,  let  us  enact  them  not  in  haste  but  only  after  careful 
deliberation  and  sane  tl  ought.    In  making  laws  for  the  fu- 
ture let  us  look  to  the  p  ist  as  well.    The  past  six  and  a  half 
years,  especially,  will  r;veal  much  of  interest.    The  great 
trouble  that  has  beset  our  Government  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  presence  of  a  stupid  urge   to  plunge 
headlong  into  grave  and  weighty  matters.    Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry,  has  been  the  in<  entive  behind  many  of  our  actions. 
The  people  have  been  whipped  into  a  frenzy  by  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Gai'ernment.    The  laws  have  piled  up 
so  thick  and  fast,  the  taxes  have  so  multiplied,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  risen  to  such  a  stupendous  figure  that  not  1 
out  of  10  businessmen  ii  sure  of  what  he  should  do  or  what 
he  should  not  do;  for,  is  antithetical  as  it  may  sound,  the 
only  thing  certain  abott  the  businessman  is  that  he  is  un- 
certain.   The  passage  o   this  bill  will  do  nothing  to  quell  his 
fears  but  will  definitely  increase  them.     How  can  business 
expand  and  millions  be  reemployed  when  their  destiny  rests 
with  the  whims  and  d  ?cisions  of  one  man,  a  man  whose 
ego  will  not  permit  his  admission  of  any  of  his  many  grave 
and  costly  mistakes? 

Admittedly  there  hav^  been  times  when  haste  was  of  the 
essence,  but  there  also  have  been  times  when  the  majority 
of  this  body  forgot  the  man  back  home  and  the  possibility 
of  his  having  any  ideas  on  national  affairs.  And  the  results 
have  proven  disastrous  t  >  our  Nation  and  have  brought  calam- 
ity to  other  nations  bes  des.  Witness  the  financial  plight  of 
China  as  a  result  of  Prsidential  manipulating  of  money. 

Briefly  the  argument  resolves  itself  around  our  decision  as 
to  whose  planning  we  ai  e  to  cater.  Each  time  I  come  across 
that  famous  phrase  "V  e  planned  it  that  way,"  I  recall  my 
college  days  and  the  pr  )f essor  who  taught  me  constitutional 
law.  He  told  us  that  the  Constitution  was  a  magnificent 
plan  of  government ;  1  hat  under  its  protecting  system  of 
checks  our  people  woull  know  liberty,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity forever.    Things  have  not  changed.    The  professor 
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was  right.  IT  this  country  is  to  know  once  again  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  it  will  only  be 
through  the  Constitution.  But  how  can  we  expect  that  In- 
strument to  function  properly  if  we  fail  to  abide  by  its 
terms?  And.  certainly,  living  up  to  its  terms  is  not  accom- 
plished by  delegating  our  legislative  powers  to  the  executive 

branch  of  our  Government;  by  putting  into  the  bands  of 
one  man  the  authority  to  run  the  United  States  Government. 
I  say,  let  the  executive  branch  of  Government  function  in 
its  own  constitutional  sphere,  and  let  this  body  legislate  as  it 
should. 

I  exhort  each  of  you  never  to  betray  the  people  of  this 
Nation  by  discarding  their  vote — do  not  still  their  voices  In 
government.  The  laws  are  made  for  them  and  should,  as 
Lincoln  said,  be  by  them.  If  we  are  to  listen  any  longer  to 
that  overworked  phrase.  *'We  planned  It  that  way,"  let  us 
associate  it  with  another  plan,  the  plan  the  creators  of  oiu: 
Constitution  evolved.  Part  of  that  plan  is  section  8  of  article 
L  After  150  years  of  progress  imder  that  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  detours  in  the  past  7  upset  years,  let  us 
coutinue  to  follow  it. 
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Congress  Will  Carry  Out  the  Wishes  of  the  Over- 
whelming Majority  of  the  American  People  and 
Keep  America  Out  of  the  Next  European  War 
When  It  Comes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  W^ASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  21, 1929 


cccRPTS  reoM 


ADPRESS  or  HON.   MABTm  P.   SMTTH.  OP 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  certain  excerpts  from  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  celebrating  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  James  S.  Pettit 
Camp,  No.  3.  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  in 
the  Capitol  Park  Hot«l,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  18,  1939. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

All  the  spoils  of  war  for  which  the  nations  of  Europe  would  de- 
Btroy  each  other  are  not  worth  one  American  life  or  one  drop  of 
American  blood. 

Congress  will  never  Tote  to  send  our  boys  across  the  ocean  to 
participate  In  another  European  war. 

If  the  neutrality  law  Is  repealed.  It  should  and,  I  believe,  wlU 
result  In  legislation  to  permit  trade  with  belligerents  upon  a  strictly 
cash-and-carry  basis,  so  that  we  receive  our  money  and  the  goods 
we  sell  win  have  to  be  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms.  Thus  we  wUl 
not  become  flxianclally  Interested  in  the  success  of  either  side  or 
expose  our  vessels  to  the  perils  and  hazards  ot  submarine  warfare 
as  occurred  in  the  World  War. 

Congress  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Amolcan  people  and  keep  America  out  of  the  next  European 
war  when  It  comes. 

War  or  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  22.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER.  OF  ICAINX 


Bir.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Political  Study  Club: 


Every  mother  In  America  is  wondering  whether  America  ta  to  be 

Involved  In  war.     Warlike  talk   Is  more  and  more  heard  on  every 
band,  and  America  seems  to  be  contributing  Its  lull  share. 

Jobless  Americans  begin  to  wonder  whether  war  Is  not  perhaps 
the  only  answer.  Enough  hungry  mlHtans  are  •Iways  a  good 
preparation  for  a   flrst-claos   war. 

The  government  of  many  a  country  throughout  history  has 
taken  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  pressing  domestic 
problems  by  stirring  them  to  a  hiry  over  some  supposed  loretgn 
foe.  Many  wars  have  been  simply  the  red  herring  across  the 
trail  of  an  utter  failure  of  domestic  policies  to  alleviate  social 
and  economic  ills. 

Two  reasons  are  advanced  why  America  should  depart  from  the 
historic  policy  laid  down  by  George  Washington  In  hU  farewell 
Address  and  enter  Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Curiously  enough,  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  we  should  adher* 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  aerves 
notice  on  all  the  world  that  the  United  States  docs  not  want  any 
European  or  Asiatic  nation  to  Intrude  In  the  affairs  of  South 
America.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  loud  voices  are  raised  In  America 
today  to  Insist  that  we  shall  take  a  very  active  hand  In  what  is 
going  on  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  usually  sauoe  for  tbs 
gander. 

The  first  argument  is  based  solely  on  sentiment.  America's  his- 
toric sympathy  for  suffering  humanity  in  the  last  hundred  years 
led  us  to  serve  as  a  haven  for  people  from  almost  every  land.  Now 
this  sympathy  Is  to  carry  us  across  the  seas  to  resctte  downtrod- 
den humanity  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

This  amounts  in  substance  to  the  suggestion  that  America  shall 
start  out  to  police  the  world.  America  will  first  establish  stand- 
ards for  human  relations  which  preeumably  will  be  somewhat 
higher  than  our  own  since  we  are  not  particularly  proud  of  our 
gangster  record  or  of  the  southern  sharecroppers  as  ahown  In 
Tobacco  Road. 

Then  America  will  see  to  It  by  war.  If  necessary,  that  every 
country  shall  accord  to  Its  citizens  at  least  this  mlnlmimi  of  human 
rights.  We  shall  start  out  In  a  great  crusade  to  extend  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  give  to  people  everywhere  the  right  at 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Certainly  no  sensible  person  believe*  the  United  State*  can  em- 
bark on  any  such  program  in  violation  of  almost  every  precedent  in 
our  life  as  a  nation  and  In  flat  contradiction  of  every  rule  of  inter- 
national law  and  our  own  foreign  policy  over  a  century. 

Don  Quixote  tilting  at  windmills  would  not  make  m  more  sorry 
picture  than  Uncle  Sam. 

Prraecutlon  In  a  righteous  eause  did  not  begin  and  It  aJmovt 
eeruinly  will  xKxt  end  with  thU  geaenUon.  "Ths  blood  of  tb« 
martyrs  U  tlie  seed  of  the  church."  Amertcs  has  tsmflc  problems 
here  at  home  to  solve  before  we  start  out  to  clean  tip  the  world. 
Ten  million  still  tmemployed  seek  an  opportunity  too  long  denied 
to  provide  for  26.000.000  dependent  women  and  children  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  Seven  million  farmers  ask  only  •  chance  to  live 
and  support  their  families  In  an  American  way  of  life  and  to  re- 
ceive for  their  labor  at  least  their  dally  bread.  The  laborer  Is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  the  farmer  mtist  receive  the  cost  of  his 
production  if  he  is  ever  to  stirvlve. 

Is  It  not  the  first  duty  of  America  to  solve  these  problems  here 
at  home  before  launching  out  In  a  crusade  to  aave  the  world? 

But  the  second  argtunent  for  American  adventures  overseas  ti 
more  difficult  to  meet.  We  are  told  that  America  Itself  Is  en- 
dangered by  these  aggressive  dictatorships.  In  myriad  ways  throtigh 
all  the  subtle  agencies  of  modem  propaganda  it  is  suggested  to  us 
that  we  must  fight  not  only  to  save  people  elaewhere  but  In  very 
truth  to  save  our  own  hide. 

This  argument  urges  that  a  triumphant  Japan.  Germany,  and 
Italy  will  soon  be  knocking  at  our  doors  upon  the  prostrate  forma 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  and  Rtiasla. 

This  is  the  picture  that  Is  kept  more  or  less  constantly  before  our 
eyes  and  the  eong  that  is  dinned  forever  in  our  ears. 

A  more  improbable  picture  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive.  Modern 
wars  are  fought  with  raw  materials.  The  dictatorships  are  whipped 
before  they  start,  and  this  they  know  full  well.  They  poascns  per- 
haps 5  percent  of  the  earth's  resources  with  which  it  is  suggested 
they  may  seize  the  remaining  95  percent. 

The  dictatorships  poaseas  approximately  7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  with  which  to  dominate  the  other  93  percent. 
Their  geography  violates  every  military  requirement.  Italy  is  an 
exposed  salient  tliat  would  be  annihilated  In  any  major  war  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  this  Mussolini  knows  better  than 
anyone  else.  Japan  could  not  carry  on  a  major  struggle  for  t 
moBtha  without  annihilating  the  British  fleet,  because  Japan  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  oil  from  overseas. 

Only  Germany  has  any  sort  of  a  compact  position  with  internal 
lines  of  conununlcation  to  essential  raw  materiala.  China  and 
Ethiopia  are  proving  very  dlfllci,ilt  morsels  to  d:geet.  If  China  can 
ever  be  pacified.  It  will  even  then  require  decades  of  effort  and 
billions  of  investment  to  be  converted  from  jl  liability  into  an 
asset. 

Meanwhile  Russia,  the  colossus  of  the  north,  lurlcs  in  the  back- 
ground waiting  the  time  to  strike.  With  practically  unlimited 
natural  resources  shielded  In  the  almost  Impenetrable  fastneaa  of 
the  Urals  and  Siberia.  Russia  may  contemplate  the  European  and 
Asiatic  struggles  with  an  oriental  calm— even  as  may  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  same  old  struggle  of  the  balance  of  power  to  defend  or 

acquire  gains      Great  Britain  has  played  this  game  for  four  cen- 

1  tunes  with  an  ^rnATing  degree  at  siiccess.  accumulating  a  colonial 
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empire  with  400.000.000  population  and  a  collection  of  natural 
resources  without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the  wotIcI.  France  and 
Russia  have  also  done  very  well. 

This  la  not  an  Invitation  to  a  foors  paradise.  The  Congress  is 
■eelng  to  Jt  with  amazing  unanimity  that  America  shall  be  ade- 
quately prepared.  The  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Corps  are 
being  properly  prepared  for  the  delense  of  the  Americas  against 
any   foreign   foes. 

Attacks  upon  other  countries  by  our  governmental  authorities  do 
not  help  our  trade  or  our  prestige  In  the  world.  One  does  not  go 
around  calling  names  unless  he  Is  looking  for  a  fight. 

If  England  does  not  consider  it  wise  or  prudent  to  sever  trade 
relations  with  the  dictatorships,  certainly  America  may  consider 
well    its  course. 

America  may  wisely  mind  its  own  business  In  the  Americas.  Let 
us  devote  our  surplus  energies  to  putting  10.000.000  Americans  back 
to  work  and  to  giving  7,000,000  farmers  an  American  market  for 
their  products. 

Let  us  be  properly  and  adequately  prepared  to  defend  the  Amer- 
icas and  then  let  us  keep  out  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  mess. 

TTiis  generation  has  given  the  lives  of  50.000  American  boys  and 
billions  of  our  wealth  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The 
sacrlflce  has  seemed  to  be  In  vain.  Let  America  now  take  a  lesson 
from  other  countries.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  our  unique  geo- 
graphical position  to  preserve  here  some  vestige  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  America  may  yet  become  the  "lost  horizon."  where  civili- 
zation will  be  found,  as  Europe  and  Asia  look  across  the  oceans 
fiom  the  ruin  they  have  wrought. 

This  is  the  picture  of  an  America — not  as  an  ostrich,  with  head 
burled  In  the  sand,  but  as  a  beacon  light  of  peace  and  ordered 
progress  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  concern  in  the  United  States  if  we 
decide  first  to  spare  no  effort  in  intelligently  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate defense  force,  hold  fast  against  efforts  to  involve  us  in  foreign 
troubles,  and  make  it  plain  to  all  concerned,  and  mean  it.  that  we 
will  nght  quicker  than  a  wink  if  our  vital  interests  are  disregarded. 

We  think  the  prospects  of  war  for  the  United  States  veill  be 
ertremely  small  If  we  keep  a  powerful  striking  arm  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  make  no  secret  of  oiu"  intention  of  using  it  on  anyone 
who  challenges  our  vital  interests,  and  then  proceed  to  mind  bur 
own  business  with  nothing  more  than  a  watchful  eye  to  give  to  the 
follies  to  which  our  neighbors  may  commit  themselves. 
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or 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  21, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, APRIL  2,  1939 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  dehvered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
from  station  WCAU.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Sunday,  April  2,  1939: 

The  moet  Important  Job  for  Ctongress  today  is  what  it  has  been 
for  the  last  6  years — to  put  America  baclc  to  work.  That  Job  has 
not  tieen  done.  And  it  never  wiU  be  done  until  a  radical  change  is 
made  in  Washington — imtU  business  is  given  a  real  chance  to  get 
going.  I  know  and  I  believe  you  know  this  chance  to  get  going 
has  not  been  given,  although  a  lot  of  promises  to  do  so  have  been 
made.  The  latest  bait  is  business  appeasement.  It  is  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  "breathing  spell"  which  proved  to  be 
mostly  spell  and  not  much  breathing.  Ever  so  often  the  Now  Deal 
feels  compelled  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  Government  will 
stop  its  v,-ar  upon  business  and  permit  confidence  In  private  enter- 
prise and  the  normal  American  spirit  of  commercial  adventure 
to  go  ahead  with  the  big  Job  of  getting  America  back  to  work. 
It  looks  as  If  appeasement  will  have  a  shorter  life  than  the  breath- 
ing spell,  for  the  latest  word  from  the  White  House  indicates  that 
/  business  can  expect  no  help  from  administration  leaders  in  either 
/  policy  or  program.  The  hoped-for  tax  relief  has  evaporated  and 
the  long-promised  and  eagerly  awaited  economy  program  has 
gone  with  the  wind.  In  the  meantime  W.  P.  A.  is  the  cold  com- 
fort held  out  to  the  millions  of  unemployed  men  and  women  who 
are  lookirxg  for  real  Jobs  and  real  work. 

W.  P.  A,  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  favored  chUd  of  the 
New  Deal.  It  was  a  law  unto  itself  and  could  do  as  it  pleased 
Blank  checks  for  billions  were  given  to  it  to  squander  as  it  would. 
It  was  shielded  from  criticism  as  long  as  possible  and  only  a  na- 
tional scandal  opened  the  door  for  a  partial  examination  of  its 
Inhuman  treatment  of  the  needy  unemployed.  Every  suggestion 
for  a  reformation  of  Its  policies  and  an  Improvement  In  its  admin- 


istration has  been  seemed.  Instead  of  being  a  part  of  a  relief 
program  it  has  become  a  gigantic  business  employing  highly  paid 
advertising  men,  publlcitr  agents,  and  other  specialists  such  as 
are  found  in  private  busii  less  for  the  purpose  of  selling  merchan- 
dise and  services.  Care  und  caution  have  been  thrown  out  the 
window  in  the  wildest  anl  most  extravagant  dissipation  of  public 
funds  ever  seen.  The  whole  thing  has  been  misguided  and  mis- 
handled. With  this  record,  which  has  not  been  denied  or  ex- 
plained, W.  P.  A.,  the  peted  and  spoiled  child  of  the  New  Deal, 
now  asks  for  a  hundred  aid  fifty  million  dollars  more  to  continue 
its  Joy  ride  of  shameful  waste  and  Its  hit-and-run  treatment  of 
the  unemployed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ap  proprlations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  see  i  W.  P.  A.  at  close  range  during  the  time 
that  it  has  made  frantic  efforts  to  wangle  the  additional  one-hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  fr)m  the  taxpayers.  What  W.  P.  A.  needs 
more  than  an3rthing  is  a  v(  ry  fine-tooth  combing  and  no  one  should 
demand  it  more  than  the  men  and  women  who  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  its  inhuman  trea;ment.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  high- 
handed scheme  of  waste  vhen  there  is  so  much  real  want? 

I  believe  you  want  to  k  low  why  W.  P.  A.  is  spending  more  than 
$300,000  for  a  window-dr  ?sslng  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  Is  this  economy?  I  believe  you  want  to  know  why  W.  P.  A. 
has  an  administrative  staff  of  34.000  employees  who  are  not 
W.  P.  A.  workers,  but  34.GX)  overpaid  Federal  officeholders.  Is  this 
fair?  I  believe  you  want  to  know  why  W.  P.  A.  has  increased  the 
salaries  of  countless  of  these  administrative  officeholders,  why 
salaries  have  Jumped  in  V '.  P.  A.  from  $2,000  to  $7,500  a  year,  why 
$9,500  a  year  and  traveling  expenses  is  necessary  for  any  W.  P.  A. 
official  while  $60.50  men  tre  fired.  Is  this  human?  I  believe  you 
want  to  know  why  W.  P.  A.  has  spent  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  for  elaborately  iUustrated  and  exp>ensively  bound  ad- 
vertising booklets,  the  on  y  purpose  of  which  can  be  to  put  on  a 
sales  campaign  for  this  sc  uanderlng  syndicate.  Is  this  Justifiable? 
In  a  nutshell  you,  and  n  any  other  Americans  with  you,  want  to 
get  the  low-down  on  this  outfit  that  has  run  wild  under  the  pre- 
tense of  doing  a  relief  Jo  ).  and  that  today  shows  no  Intention  of 
changing  Its  policy  or  its  i  nethods. 

Last  week  the  House  c  f  Representatives  adopted  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  352  to  J  7  a  resolution  to  launch  a  thorough  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  scheme  of  W.  P.  A.  administration. 

Republicans  and  Demo  :rats  alike  voted  for  this  proposal,  first 
upon  the  ground  that  thd  issue  of  honest  and  efficient  relief  is  a 
matter  far  atx>ve  partlsar  politics;  and,  secondly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  grave  political  a,t  uses  already  brought  to  light  In  W.  P.  A. 
justify  a  real  house  clei.nlng— to  the  end  that  the  vast  sums 
assessed  against  the  taxpi  yers  for  relief  shall  actually  be  spent  In 
assistance  to  the  needy  and  not  to  high -paid  superintendents  and 
supervisors  and  to  extravagant  schemes  of  political  propaganda, 
nor  diverted  to  political  1  langers-on. 

The  W.  P.  A.  hearing!  1  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  been  most  revealing.  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  relief 
problem  is  seen  everywhee.  Politics,  pay  rolls,  and  purges  stand 
out  as  the  main  attractloi  of  the  big  show.  In  one  congressional 
district  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  assigned  to  a  house-to-house  vote 
solicitation.  In  another,  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  ordered  to  paint 
election  posters  for  a  Nev  Deal  candidate.  In  at  least  two  States 
W.  P.  A  officials  were  ac:ually  entered  as  congressional  or  sena- 
torial candidates,  one  wi  ,h  the  open  boast  that  W.  P.  A.  votes 
alone  would  decide  the  el  action.  Shall  we  continue  to  hand  over 
millions  of  dollars  for  ai  administration  of  relief  of  this  kind 
when  no  assurance  has  I  een  given  of  a  change  of  heart?  Shall 
we  appropriate  more  m  lllons  to  encourage  such  unkind  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  ov  r  needy  unemployed? 

Every  honest  person  must  admit  that  the  relief  load  should  be 
heaviest  when  business  is  at  low  ebb — and  correspondingly  lighter 
when  business  condition!  improve.  But  W.  P.  A.  has  operated 
on  an  entirely  different  bisis.  Their  rolls  skyrocketed  when  busi- 
ness was  on  the  upgrade.  Let's  look  at  the  figures.  From  May  to 
Noveml)er  last  year  indu!  trial  production  Increased  from  77  per- 
cent to  103  percent  of  noi  mal.  With  this  improvement  each  week 
saw  more  and  more  peo])le  back  at  their  regular  Jobs,  and  yet 
the  W.  P.  A  rolls  Jumpec  by  more  than  half  a  million  from  last 
May  to  last  November.  (>f  course,  you  wUl  remember  the  elec- 
tions were  held  last  November.  Political  pay  rolls  not  relief  pay 
rolls  consumed  the  majar  part  of  the  appropriations  made  for 
W.  P.  A.  last  year.  If  thee  political  pay  rolls  had  been  eliminated 
W.  P.  A.  could  have  met  every  need  for  the  unemployed  out  of 
the  original  approprlatlor  .  £>oes  anyone  dare  defend  such  brutal 
treatment  of  human  need  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  W  P.  A.  does  reflect  the  real  unemployment 
conditions,  then  the  New  1  >eal  has  failed  sadly  In  Its  recovery  efforts. 
Millions  of  men  are  lool  ing  for  Jobs:  real  Jobs  and  real  work; 
W.  P.  A.  berths  do  not  satl  sfy  them.  They  want  the  chance  to  earn 
a  living:  not  the  privilege  jf  a  hand-out. 

America  wants  recovery  not  relief — recovery  of  Jobs  In  Indtistry 
and  of  hope  in  the  future 

We  have  heard  much  jf  the  boasted  humanitarianlsm  of  the 
New  Deal.  With  one  hand  it  has  expended  billions  for  relief.  With 
the  other  it  has  browbeat)  n  business,  burdened  it  with  regtilatlons. 
and  throttled  it  with  op]  tressive  taxation.  It  has  lashed  It  with 
denunciations,  branded  11  as  criminal,  and  held  it  up  to  pubUc 
contempt.  Then,  bound  and  gagged,  btislness  has  been  told  period- 
ically to  absorb  the  unemiloyed. 

Unjust  as  this  has  beer  to  business,  it  is  no  less  unjust  to  the 
tinemployed,  for  it  cuts  th  em  off  from  private  industry,  keeps  them 
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the  wards  of  the  Goremment,  and  robs  them  of  the  rl^t  to  woc% 
for  themselves. 

In  handling  the  problem  of  relief,  the  administration  has  sought 
merely  the  remedy  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  disease  of  unem- 
ployment, rather  than  the  cure.  Forgetting  that  unemployment  is 
the  result  of  the  plight  of  business,  it  has  insisted  upon  regarding 
relief  as  an  Isolated  qxiestion.  It  has  ignored  the  vital  relationship 
of  the  problem  to  the  entire  economic  system.  At  one  time  It  had 
much  to  say  about  the  forgotten  man.  Today  the  forgotten  man 
Is  the  man  con<lemned  to  the  hopeless  futtire  of  dependency  xxpoa 
the  government. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  few  soft  words  to  encourage  private  In- 
dustry. Actions  have  always  spoken  louder.  Only  by  easing  the 
burden  under  which  business  is  now  staggering,  only  by  setting  the 
Nation's  financial  house  In  order.  wUl  business  be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  go  forward. 

Hate  wont  make  work.  Pear  wont  make  work.  Taxing  the 
life  out  of  business  wont  make  work.  Breathing  spells  wont 
make  work.  There  Is  only  one  thing  that  will  make  work,  and 
that  Is  cooperation  with  business,  aiding  business,  encouraging 
business,  providing  for  business  the  one  thing  It  needs — confi- 
dence— a  confidence  that  the  signals  will  be  aet  to  go  by  admin- 
istration leaders. 

We  must  put  America  back  to  work.  This  must  be  the  watch- 
word. Back  to  work  for  the  unemployed.  Back  to  work  for  Idle 
capital  and  empty  factories.  Back  to  work  for  all  to  the  task  of 
creating  a  better  world.  Only  thus  can  •America  be  better  fed, 
better  housed,  and  better  clad.  Only  thus  can  there  be  life  In 
abundance  for  all.  Who  can  doubt  that  there  is  work  to  do?  A 
thousand  necessities  and  comforts  are  yet  to  be  created.  There 
are  miracles  of  science  waiting  to  be  discovered  to  save  and  to 
eiu'lch  the  life  of  man.  Only  under  an  administration  dedicated 
to  such  a   program   can   America  once   more   move   forward. 

The  granting  of  adequate  and  proper  relief  has  never  been 
questioned  or  challenged  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress  We 
yield  to  no  party  in  a  sincere  concern  and  deep  regard  for  the 
needy.  We  grant  no  monopoly  on  charity.  We  believe  that  In- 
grained In  the  American  spirit  Is  the  virtue  of  humble  charity, 
a  charity  that  "vaunteth  not  Itself."  a  charity  which  enjoins  every 
znan  to  regard  himself  as  his  brother's  keeper. 

We  vrant  to  give  the  whole  relief  dollar  to  the  needy  unem- 
ployed, not  half  of  it  to  the  political  boss. 

We  want  to  return  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  Statea 
where  It  properly  belongs. 

We  want  to  restore  relief  as  a  national  expression  of  a  noble 
humanitarian  sentiment  of  assistance. 

We  want  to  Indict  In  the  fair  court  of  public  opinion  those  who 
have  profaned  the  ennobimg  in^ulses  of  charity  by  making  of 
it  a  dlsgracefxil  political  wallow. 

We  want  a  policy  of  genuine  appeasement.  We  want  to  appease 
the  outraged  sense  of  public  morality  brought  atxjut  by  W.  P.  A. 

In  this  effort  we  need  the  active  support  of  every  citizen  In 
the  land — for  when  corruption  and  a  caUous  sense  of  moral  Irre- 
eponsiblUty  make  their  abldlttg  place  In  government,  the  aoul  of 
a  nation  petlsbes. 

So  Maine  Goes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  21. 1939 


EDITOBIAL  FROM  THE  BANGOB  DAILY  NEWS  OF  APRIL  ao.  1039 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bangor  Daily  News  of  Thursday,  April  20,  1939,  reprinted 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  March  27,  1939: 

(From  the  Bangor  DaUy  News  of  April  20,  19391 

so  MAIirr  GOES 

(Reprinted  from  the  Providence  Journal  of  March  21.  1989) 
Events  again  have  shattered  the  slogan.  "As  Maine  goes,  bo  goes 
the  Nation."  Maine,  which,  with  Vermont,  once  declared  It  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  the  President's,  Increased  Its  Federal  Incoane- 
tax  collections  almost  25  percent  this  month,  while  receipts  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country  declined  on  an  average  of  30  percent. 

Not  only  was  Maine  the  only  New  England  State  with  greater 
returns  during  the  first  20  days  of  March  this  year  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1938.  but  It  was  the  only  State  In  the  Union 
so  listed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Even  Vermont's  total  fell 
from  9821.855  to  9507.494.  thus  proving  that  198fi  political  Inde- 
pendence or  stubbornness  (depending  on  the  partlaan  viewpoint) 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tha  case. 


Local  wonder  at  the  record  apparently  prevents  Maine  officials 
from  disclosing  reasons  for  the  good  showing.  Rhode  Inland's  de- 
crease, of  cotu-se.  is  easily  explained.  The  absence  of  certain  condi- 
tions and  calamities  which  played  havoc  bere  last  year  may  have 
improved  Maine's  condition.  In  any  event,  that  State  remains  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  an  encouragingly  sutMtantlal  part  at 
that.  If  the  Nation  will  not  always  go  with  It  at  election  time. 
Maine  at  least  helpa  the  Nation  go  at  Income-tax  Uma. 


Why  Slander  a  State?  —  Misleadinj^,  Malicious 
Misinformation  Deliberately  Distributed — Stop! 
Look!  Listen! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VKRJIONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AprU  21, 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BARRE  (VT.)   TIMES 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  io  extend  ray 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  statement  from 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  E.  H.  Jones,  of  Vermont,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Barre  Times.  April  18.  1939,  refuting  certain 
statements  of  feature  articles  in  the  metropolitan  press: 
(From  the  Barre  (Vt.)  Times  of  Aprtl  18   1939] 

nCPOKTED  MAFI.K  BOCAa  MOT  BKAITDED  AS  VOLMONT — ■COMmwaiOWPI  B.  H. 
JONKS,  or  ViatMONT  ACaiCULTUai  Dn>AaTMKMT.  EErUBS  TO  IMPLICa- 
nONS  IM  SOME  MXTBOPOUTAK   PAPERS 

Refuting  statements  In  certain  recent  feature  articles  in  the 
metropolitan  press,  which  Implied  that  out-of-State  maple  sirup 
was  shipped  here,  relabeled,  and  sold  as  the  Vermont  product. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  E.  H.  Jones  has  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  editors  of  several  large  city  papers.  Including  tha 
Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  implication  made  by  feature  story  writers  to  the  metro- 
politan press  that  such  maple  sirup  produced  in  other  States  is 
brought  to  Vermont,  processed  and  marketed  as  a  Vermont  product 
Is  too  serious  a  charge  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrefuted.  Such 
propaganda  i^parently  makes  good  publicity  for  the  locality  belag 
featured,  but  should  not  be  taken  seriously  by  the  public,  because 
It  is  untrue.  These  Inferences  are  resented  by  every  loyal  Ver- 
monter.  It  is  obvloxis  that  Vermont  would  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  such  questionable  procedure.  Her  position  of  prestige  as  to 
the  premier  maple  State  could  not  possibly  be  enhanced  by  per- 
mitting, let  alone  encouraging.  Imported  sirup,  mui^  of  which  Is 
Inferior  In  grade  and  flavor,  to  masquerade  as  a  Vermont  product. 

-That  some  maple  sirup  is  imported  from  other  States  by  Ver- 
mont packing  companies  is  readily  agreed.  With  the  charge  that 
this  sirup  Is  then  sold  under  Vermont  lat>el  I  rigoroiisly  disagree, 
and  as  a  result  of  Investigations  to  disclose  the  facu  of  the  matter. 
X  state  that  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  the  acc\isation  la 
false  and  without  foundation  of  fact. 

•*The  term.  "Vermont  maple,'  means  a  product  manufactured 
only  from  the  sap  of  maple  trees  growing  in  Vermont.  The  laws, 
both  State  and  Federal,  relative  to  misbranding  of  food  products 
are  so  strict  and  so  rigidly  enforced  that  this  charge  of  open  viola- 
tion Is  as  preposterous  as  It  Is  unfounded.  Furthermore,  be  it  said, 
the  Vermont  maple  packers  are  men  of  Integrity,  who  abide  by 
these  laws.  Throiigh  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  their  associa- 
tion I  have  In  my  files  the  written  and  signed  assxirance  of  aU  of 
the  leading  maple  packers  In  Vermont  that  no  sirup  imported  by 
them  from  other  States  is  marketed  as  pure  Vermont  maple.  Such 
Blrup  Is  branded  "Pure  maple,'  not  'Pure  Vermont  maple.' 

"In  the  words  of  a  former  Presidential  candidate.  "Let's  look  at 
the  record.'  and  see  if  we  can  determine  how  this  erroneous  propa- 
ganda may  have  originated :  Venncnt  Is  the  headqiiarters  for  mspie 
products  and  as  the  leading  packing  plants  of  the  country  are 
located  bere  jmmPTiw'  quantities  of  maple  sirup  are  shipped  Into 
Vermont  each  year.  Large  importations  come  from  Canada  and 
New  York,  lesser  amounts  from  Maine.  Ohio,  and  Penncylvaala. 
and  a  Uttle  from  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  this  suoip  is  made  into  sugar  and  sold  for  manufacturing 
purposes  such  as  the  flavoring  of  ice  cream,  tobacco,  and  various 
other  products.  Such  prooessing  of  maple  sirup  Imported  Into 
Vermont  is  comparable  to  cotton  produced  In  Oeorgla  being  woven 
Into  fabrics  In  South  Carolina  or  the  dlctrlbution  of  Wlaoonsln  but- 
ter in  eastern  markets  without  identlflcaUon  of  Ita  source.  Blnee 
there  Is  ample  proof  that  our  mai^  products  are  not  Improperlf 
branded  the  imputation  of  xinethical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
Vennont  maple  Industry  may  not  only  be  dlsngardsd  by  the  putaUe 
but  should  aot  be  further  featured  by  ovenMalona  ODlumnlata." 
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America,  What  of  the  Future? 
EXTExNTSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  21.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN,  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  last  night  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
by  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Hon.  Leo  E.  Allen: 

Fellow  citizens.  I  am  speaking  to  you  within  view  of  the  dome 
ol  the  Nation"*  Capitol  In  Washington.  This  time  I  am  addressing 
myself,  not  alone  to  you  who  live  on  the  farm  side  and  In  the 
metropolitan  areaa  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  but  also  to  those 
of  you  who  live  everywhere,  from  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
our  great  "north  woods"  to  those  who  abide  In  the  little  "cabins 
In  the  cotton"  of  the  great  South. 

I  have  come  today  to  speak  to  you  on  questions  which  are  of 
the  most  vital  concern  to  us  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  To 
myself  those  questions  are.  first,  the  domestic  policy  within  the 
United  States:  and.  second,  our  relations  toward  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  In  Europe  and  the  Par  East. 

No  Member  of  Congress,  my  friends,  can  think  in  terms  of  Inter- 
national relations  without  having  brought  to  his  mind  the  memo- 
ries of  a  great  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois,  the  late  Senator, 
the  Honorable  J.  Hamilton  Lewis. 

Long  a  powerful  and  beneficent  Influence  In  our  foreign  affairs, 
our  country  will.  In  view  of  its  present  state  of  hysteria,  suffer  a 
great  loss  by  having  to  endure  without  his  sjrmpathetlc  under- 
standing, kindly  wisdom,  and  keen  Insight  Into  the  Imperialistic 
designs  of  both  sides  to  the  question  of  war  or  peace  now  agitating 
the  heads  of  government  everywhere. 

America,  as  never  before,  needs  the  wisdom,  the  sagacity,  and 
the  penetrating  vision  of  Its  elder  statesmen  to  offset  the  counsel 
of  bureaucratic.  Internationally  minded  economists,  who  would 
barter  Its  cotton  and  Its  corn  In  order  to  Impose  their  personal 
conception  of  a  better  form  of  government  upon  the  people  of 
other  lands. 

What  difference.  I  ask.  does  It  make  to  our  citizenship  along  what 
river  or  chain  of  mountains  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  central 
or  southern  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia  are  laid?  What  matters  It  to 
us  whose  flag  and  of  what  empire  flies  over  Djibouti  or  Tunisia? 

What  difference  to  us  whether  foreign  countries  be  ruled  by  so- 
called  czars,  kaisers,  or  kings,  or  whether  they  be  designated  as 
commissars,  fuehrers,  or  duces?  They  all  rule  with  an  Iron  hand. 
The  type  of  government  they  want  Is  for  them  to  decide. 

What  difference  to  us  In  America  whether  the  standing  army  of 
soldiers  In  any  European  nation  be  600.000  or  800.000  men?  Rather 
should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  standing  army  of  our  own 
unemployed,  mounting  up  Into  the  twelve  of  millions  of  our  men 
and  women  who  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 

I  would  have  you  believe  with  me  that  the  true  perfection  of 
statesmanship  and  of  administrative  leadership  rests  not  in  the 
honeyed  words  that  one  speaks  but,  rather.  In  the  rugged,  simple 
virtues  with  which  he  pursues  to  the  realization  of  his  every  public 
promise,  beneficence,  and  accomplishment. 

What  Is  our  future?  Are  we  to  be  engulfed  in  another  foreign 
war?  Are  we  to  send  millions  of  our  young  men  to  foreign  shores 
to  be  slaughtered,  under  the  guise  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy?  Our  answer  Is  a  decided  "no."  You  remember  back 
In  1917.  when  they  told  us  there  wasn't  enough  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  Today.  22  years  afterward,  I  ask  you  if 
there  Isn't  less  democracy  throughout  the  world  than  there  was 
before  we  entered  that  gigantic  struggle,  a  struggle  that  cost  tfee 
lives  of  millions  of  young  men  and  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  property. 

I  would  ask  you  If  Stalin  In  Russia  hasn't  more  power  than  any 
of  the  late  unsuspecting  c?ars?  I  would  ask  you  If  It  Isn't  true 
that  even  though  the  late  Kaiser  of  Germany  had  far  more  power 
than  any  bad  man  should  possess  and  more  power  than  any  good 
man  would  want.  If  Hitler  hasn't  even  more  jjower?  Taking  you 
down  to  sunny  Italy,  I  would  ask  you  if  Mussolini  hasn't  more 
power  than  possessed  by  any  of  the  late  Kings  of  Italy?  Coming 
over  to  this  country.  I  wonder  what  that  great  World' War  Presi- 
dent, that  great  Jeffersonlan  Democrat.  Woodrow  Wilson,  would 
think  and  say  about  the  usurpation  of  power  by  our  present  Chief 
Executive,  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
m  this  country  The  delegation  of  power  by  a  supine  and  super- 
cilious Congress  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
•hd  then  these  powers  delegated  to  a  group  of  crack-brain 
bureaucrats. 

For  regardless  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  great  Re- 
publican and  great  Democratic  leaders.  l)oth  major  parties  up  to 
1933  believed  In  certain  American  principles.  They  both  believed 
In  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  tbr«e  Independent  branches  of 


our  Government,  free  ..f mm  Interference.  Both  major  parties  be- 
lieved the  best  government  to  be  that  government  that  governed 
least.  Both  major  partle  i  believed  It  best  that  the  least  centraliza- 
tion of  power  In  Washington  the  better.  Both  major  parties,  untl] 
1933,  held  the  Supreme  Court  in  reverence  and  respect.  So  to  yoi 
men  today  who  helped  nake  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  to  you 
people  who  contributed  much  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  th< 
war,  I  would  say:  "Let  U5  remain  out  of  those  many  foreign  con- 
troversies. Let  us  insist  :hat  our  Government  formulate  a  forelgr 
policy  designed  to  keep  <  is  out  of  foreign  entanglements.  Let  ut 
plainly  and  In  no  uncertain  terms  advise  them  of  our  attitude: 
A  policy  based  on  falrnea  i,  not  only  to  all  foreign  governments  but 
above  all,  based  on  falmi;ss  to  our  own  people;  a  policy  that  thej 
might  easily  comprehend  a  policy  that  our  own  people  can  clearl] 
imderstand.  Instead  of  tie  present  indefinite  policy,  based  on  un- 
certainty, blindness,  and  intrigue."  Above  all,  I  would  say:  "Thai 
the  mouthlngs  of  high  governmental  officials  should  cease,  and 
ceaae  Immediately."  Utt<  ranees  of  unthoughtful  governmental  offi- 
cials will  do  more  to  get  i  is  into  another  war  than  any  other  thing 
But,  as  acute  and  as  serl(  lus  as  our  foreign  relations  are,  otir  inter- 
nal problems  are  greater.  We  must  not  be  unmindftil  that  otur  for- 
eign problem  can  easily  tae  solved  If  we  remain  out  of  foreign  argu- 
ments, if  we  have  a  str<  ng  Army  and  Navy  for  defense  purposei 
only.  If  we  discontinue  ar  aying  class  against  class  In  our  own  coun- 
try and  give  the  local  pecple  peace  and  contentment,  In  order  tha 

we  can  have  a  united  p©)ple  In  this  country.  Above  all.  we  must 
Insist  on  the  deporting  pi  aliens  who  are  bringing  arguments.  Ideas 
and  doctrines  of  the  Old  World  to  our  shores.  They  must  be  tol<J 
In  no  uncertain  terms  thi  kt  we  have  no  place  for  those  things  In  the 
United  States. 

To  most  of  us,  the  so  utlon  of  our  own  economic  problems  li 
more  Imfxjrtant  than  t  le  solving  of  world  problems.  In  the 
United  States  we  still  find  ourselves  In  a  depression  equally  as  bad 
as  during  the  world  de  >resslon.  But  while  other  nations  have 
economically  improved  t  lemselves  since  1934,  otir  Nation  has  no< 
made  any  permanent  gain. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1933,  I  resolved  that  : 
would  applaud  the  sound  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstratlor 
and  give  constructive  cr  ticism  to  the  unsound  policies.  I  thlnl 
most  of  you  would  do  the  same.  By  reason  that  the  different 
bureaus  in  Washington  hire  hundreds  of  publicity  men  at  thj 
taxpayers'  expense  to  extol  to  the  world  the  virtues  of  the  NeM 
Deal,  there  isn't  any  nee  I  of  me  elaborating  on  the  sound  policies 
upon  which  we  agree.  Carloads  of  New  Deal  publicity  from  the 
various  departments  of  jur  Government  leave  Washington  dally 
Each  hour  you  can  hea  some  New  Deal  exponent  on  the  radlc 
broadcasting  to  the  people  how  much  the  New  Deal  has  done  foi 
them.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  devote  my  short  time  to  con- 
structive criticism.  I  reillze  that  new  dealers  object  to  construc- 
tive criticism.  They  saj  :  "The  Republicans  and  the  'horse  anci 
buggy  day'  Democrats  ha  s^en't  any  plan  or  program.  But  we  have 
The  best  program  I  kno?  that  would  bring  this  country  back  tc 
a  normal  condition  is  thi;  very  program,  and  It  was  a  conservatlvt 
one,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  on  In  1932.  At  that  time  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  a  solution  for  all  our  problems.  He  was  going  to  ptil 
everybody  back  to  work;  he  was  going  to  cut  Federal  expenses  2J 
percent:  he  was  going  t>  take  the  Government  out  of  business; 
he  was  going  to  regain  oreign  trade;  he  was  going  to  chase  th« 
money  changers  from  the  temple.  What  is  the  record  of  by 
achievements?  There  aie  more  unemployed  than  when  he  tool 
office,  an  mcrease  in  our  national  debt  of  approximately  $20,000.- 
000,000.  which  Is  now  aver  $40,000,000,000.  our  warehouses  filled 
with  cotton  and  agrlcult  jral  products,  and  a  complete  loss  In  ou: 
world  trade  with  the  exi  eption  of  mimitlons  of  war,  and  Pedera 
pay  rollers  nearly  double  1. 

As  a  Republican  Memter  of  Congress,  I  am  deeply  concerned  li 
the  success  of  our  party.  However,  I  am  no  advocate  of  a  Repub- 
licanism that  places  Re  publlcanlsm  above  country.  The  reasor 
the  New  Deal  has  failed  s  because  while  they  artificially  and  tem 
porarily  helped  a  small  pi  reentage  of  the  people,  they  have  brough 
imtold  sufferings  to  a  m  uch  higher  percentage.  Including  genera 
tlons  of  unborn.  The  bi  ;gest  problem  before  us  Is  unemployment 
Do  you  know  there  are  o\  er  4.000,000  young  men  and  women  In  th« 
United  States  today  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  many  of  then 
being  a  high-school  or  cc  liege  graduate,  that  have  never  had  a  Jot 
in  their  lives?  Unquest  onably  there  are  listeners  who  sacrlficec 
much  to  send  yoxir  chile  ren  to  school  who  now  find  there  are  n( 
positions  for  your  sons  a  id  daughters  under  our  present  New  Dea 
system  of  a  more  abundant  life,  a  life  that  consists  of  a  C.  C.  C 
Job,  then  a  W.  P.  A.  Jol .  finally  an  old-age  pension.  You  and  : 
know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  hasn't  any  plan  to  put  the  people  back  t< 
work.  In  all  his  firesid;  chats  he  never  mentions  the  subject 
There  Isn't  any  new  dealer  that  can  tell  you  his  plan.  Ask  on( 
and  see.  You  must  nev«  r  forget  that  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  is  Jtist  ai 
sick  and  tired  of  the  Nei  i  Deal  as  the  rest  of  vis.  They  want  rea 
Jobs. 

Our  country  has  been  constantly  warned  and  constantly  let 
from  one  emergency  to  another.  One  emergency  Is  declared  b€' 
cause  prices  are  too  high  and  must  come  down;  another  emergenc] 
is  declared  because  pricei  are  too  low  and  must  come  up;  anothei 
emergency  is  declared  because  prices  are  too  low  and  too  high  a' 
the  same  time,  so  they  rr  ust  go  up  and  down  at  the  same  time. 

One  time  the  Chief  Ex  »cutlve  blames  the  recession  on  some  un- 
named man  sitting  in  a  1  Ittle  office  in  Wall  SUeet  and  now  we  flnt 
him  inferring  that  if  we  can  restore  peace  in  Europe  recovery  wil 
be  effected  in  the  Umte<i  States;  that  unemployment  will  vanish 
rehef    appropriations    dli  appear,    and    Government    finances    fine 
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themselves  corrected  with  a  balanced  Budget.  Again  this  adminis- 
tration would  drag  a  red  herriiig  across  the  trial  of  our  own  economic 
Ills  and  shift  the  discussion  from  a  consideration  of  our  national 
problems  to  American  interest  in  International  affairs.  Why  has 
this  been  done?  Come  to  Washington  if  you  want  to  learn.  Here 
you  will  find  a  fight  going  on  between  "third -term  Roosevelt  new 
dealers"  and  the  "stop  Roosevelt  bloc."  War  talk  is  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  third-term  new  dealers.  They  talk  promiscuously  of 
war.  The  press  of  London.  Paris,  and  Warsaw  are  helping  the  cause 
of  the  third -term  Roosevelt  new  dealer  by  attempting  to  convince 
their  nationals  and  colonials  alike  that  America  will  go  to  war  on 
their  side. 

In  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  believe  me  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  served  in  France  with  the  A.  E.  P.,  several  years  Ijefore  I 
was  of  voting  $ge.  that  I  wlU  do  all  In  my  power  to  keep  those  on 
the  C.  C.  C,  the  W  P.  A.  rolls,  and  others  off  the  muster  and  draft 
rolls  of  any  New  Deal  American  expeditionary  forces,  and.  further, 
that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  peace  and  economic  content- 
ment to  the  people  of  this  country  by  insisting  on  the  return  of 
sound  and  sane  leglElatlon  in  order  to  instill  a  much-needed 
confidence  to  those  who  give  gainful  employment. 

In  this  stand  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  N.  PEEK  AND  HENRY  CARTER 


Mr.  WCXDDRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  print- 
ing an  article  entitled  "The  Parmer  and  the  Tariff,"  by  George 
N.  Peek  and  Henry  Carter,  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  December  10.  1938.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  10.  1938) 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TARIFF 

(By  George  N.  Peek  and  Henry  Carter) 
One  thing  Is  certain:  The  farmers  of  this  country  are  Ttot  content 
with  their  present  lot  under  the  New  Deal.  Farmers  don't  Uke 
acreage  control,  they  don't  like  competitive  farm  imports;  they 
don't  like  loss  of  markets,  foreign  and  domestic;  and  they  don't 
like  their  loss  of  income  under  the  dual  New  Deal  policies  of  crop 
restriction  and  encouragement  of  competing  farm  Imports.  For 
all  the  myriad  plans  and  all  the  billions  of  dollars  which  the  New 
Deal  has  showered  upon  agriculture,  farm  Income  Is  stUl  some  25 
percent  below  the  average  of  the  twenties,  which,  be  It  said,  were 
years  of  grave  agricultural  depression.  More  ominous  yet,  imder 
the  present  regime  of  control  programs.  Increased  farm  imports,  and 
failure  to  hold  or  regain  foreign  markets  for  agriculture,  farm 
Income  Is  tending  to  fall,  not  to  rise. 

The  farmers  don't  like  it.  Half  a  billion  dollars  in  Government 
checks  is  not  adequate  compensation  for  an  actual  loss  of  two  to 
three  billion  dollars  a  year  m  farm  income,  and  perhaps  twice  that 
In  potential  Income.  The  farmers  want  something  definite  done 
about  It.  In  some  quarters  their  resentment  has  found  expres- 
sion In  the  formation  of  •*noncooperating"  associations  of  farmers, 
m  the  erection  of  signs:  "This  is  private  property.  A.  A.  A.,  keep 
out."  In  Iowa  there  has  been  agitation  for  export  subsidies.  In 
South  Dakota  farmers  have  been  urgmg  guaranteeing  costs  of 
production  for  domestic  consvimption.  In  the  South  they  are 
pressing  for  Federal  cotton  loans  at  parity  levels.  In  Kaji.sa.s  and 
other  parts  of  the  Middle  West  the  movement  for  domestic  allot- 
ment has  reached  impressive  proportions.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
and  elsewhere  there  has  t)een  agitation  for  embargoes  on  competi- 
tive farm  Imports  and  for  a  radical  change  In  Secretary  of  State 
Hull's  trade-agreements  program.  The  La  FoUette  movement  aas 
found  its  greatest  strength  In  its  denunciations  of  the  Wallace 
economics  of  agricultural  scarcity.  Even  Jerome  Frank,  of  the 
S.  E.  C.  a  fervent  apostle  of  New  Deal  phUosophy.  has  published 
a  significant  condemnation  of  the  economics  of  scarcity  and  o*  the 
errors  of  our  foreign  trade  and  financial  policy. 
WHAT  THE  FARM   PROBLEM   IS 

To  head  off  the  rising  storm  of  farm  dissatisfaction.  Secretary 
Wallace  has  been  talltlng  very  fast.  Indeed.  In  rapid  succession  he 
has  offered  a  program  of  export  subsidies,  has  suggested  sutisldlzlng 
the  sale  of  farm  surpl vises  to  the  unemployed  and  those  on  relief, 
has  advocated  a  revival  of  processing  taxes  for  benefit  payments,  and 
has  annoimced  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire.  all  erf  which  may  presage  a  basic  change  at  arimlntntra- 
ttm  poU^.  *j>*^  wlklcb.  ■gp'".  maj  mean  pf»t><ir>g  qc  the  nri.   W1m4 


farmers  think  It  means  Is  suggested  by  the  striking  Republican 
election  victories  throughout  the  farm  States.  In  Kansas,  Senator 
McGUl.  coauthor  of  the  1938  Farm  Act,  has  l>een  dectalvely  t>eateu. 
In  Idaho.  Senator  Pope,  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
administration  farm  and  foreign -trade  policy,  could  not  even  get 
renominated.  And  even  more  pointed  repudiation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  policy  is  found  in  the  election  returns  to  Iowa,  the 
home  State  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

What  wlU  come  of  It  all  Is  Impossible  here  to  predict.  The 
farmers  may  again  be  sold  out  or  overridden,  as  so  often  tn  the 
past.  Again  there  may  be  here  the  seeds  of  a  new  farm  movement 
comparable  to  that  of  the  twenties,  which  finally  overthrew  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  Republican  Party.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
American  farm  problem  is  still  to  be  solved. 

What  Is  the  American  farm  problem?  Simply  stated.  It  Is  that 
the  farmer  does  not  get  enough  for  what  he  raises  to  buy  from 
tariff-protected  Industry  the  things  he  wants  and  needs.  He  lacks 
buying  power.  The  causes  of  this  lack  of  buying  power  are  many 
and  complex.  The  farmer  has  successively  blamed  the  rallrutuls. 
the  middlemen,  the  packers  and  proceeaors.  the  speculators,  the 
bankers,  the  truiits.  the  Industrial  tariff,  and  the  Goveriimeut,  and 
often  enough  he  has  t>een  right.  However,  the  real  prcblem  Ilea 
deeper  than  these.  Briefly,  it  can  be  descrltx^d  as  stemming  frcm 
the  determination  of  the  American  farmer  thai  he  shall  not  become 
a  peasant,  and  bis  earnestly  held  conviction  that  In  a  country  such 
as  the  United  States  this  need  not  and  shotild  not  be  his  lot. 

He  has  a  good  argutneut.  Our  characteristics  as  a  Nation  aiid 
otir  national  needs  are  not  the  same  as  Europe's  or  Asia's.  They 
are  not  the  same  as  England's.  By  the  same  token,  the  solution  of 
our  problems  is  not  to  be  found  by  unportlng  Eugltiih,  European, 
or  Asiatic  patterns  of  policy.  We  differ  from  them  all  In  that  we 
enjoy  a  continental  domain  which  provides  very  nearly  all  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  complete  self -containment.  Geographically,  we 
are  weU-nigh  Impregnable  to  any  Important  military  attack.  Eco- 
nomically and  strategically,  we  are  unique  in  the  world.  Thanks 
to  our  political  unification  as  a  Nation,  we  command  within  the 
United  States  the  richest  trade  area  In  the  world.  We  have  pros- 
pered and  grown  as  a  nation  by  keeping  that  trade  area  primarily 
for  ourselves.  We  have  done  this  by  avoiding  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  nations  and  by  our  policy  of  protection — the  pro- 
tective tariff  and.  more  recently,  our  Unmlgration  barriers. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  need  some  foreign  trade  We  need  coffee 
and  tea;  we  need  rubber  and  silk:  we  need  manganese,  nickel, 
tin,  and  certain  other  minerals  and  raw  products  for  the  economical 
operation  of  our  Industries.  The  rest  we  have  ourselves  We  are 
close  to  95  percent  self-contained  as  matters  stand  now,  even 
though  we  still  find  many  things  which,  for  the  present.  It  is  easier 
or  cheaper  to  Import.  To  pay  for  these  necessary  or  wanted  imports 
we  must  export  a  part  of  what  we  produce — surpltis  crops  and 
errtaln  of  our  Industrial  products,  such  as  automobiles.  typewrlt4*r8. 
machinery,  and  other  special  products,  which  are  in  demand  abroad. 
In  the  case  of  our  export  or  surplus  crops,  which  we  produce  in 
excess  of  the  normal  demands  of  the  domestic  market,  we  have 
an  added  Incentive  to  export  In  order  to  get  the  stirplus  which 
the  domestic  market  will  not  abeorb  out  of  the  country,  and  so 
prevent  it  from  demoralizing  domestic  prices.  Fore^n  trade  stich 
as  this  is  desirable  and  necessary  nationally. 

THE   HOLE   IM   THE  TARXFF  WALL 

But.  aside  from  these  considerations,  there  is  no  partictUar  virtue 
or  advantage  attached  to  foreign  trade  as  such — Indeed,  if  the 
depression  has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  demonstrated  the  folly 
and  danger  of  depending  on  foreign  markets  and  on  foreign  sources 

of  supply  rather  than  making  the  effort  to  round  out  our  own 
production  and  to  develc^  our  Internal  buying  power.  Including 
the  buying  power  of  our  great  farm  population.  Ovir  great^t 
economic  asset  is  the  dcxnetrtlc  American  market  for  our  own  good3. 
To  preserve  It  against  destructive  price  influences  from  abroad  la 
our  priniary  task  That  Is  why  we  have  a  protective  tariff;  that 
Is  why  we  have  Immigration  laws. 

The  tariff  principle  affords  one  vital  element  of  protection,  al- 
though we  may  have  to  consider  more  seriously  the  question  of 
strengthening  it  by  Imposing  quantitative  and  other  restrictions 
on  certam  erf  our  Imports.  The  Immigration  laws  are  a  much- 
needed  protection  to  our  standards  of  labor  and  wage  scales.  But 
there  Is  one  great  gap  in  our  protective  system.  It  is  our  failure 
to  protect  adequately  the  producer  of  export  crops  against  the  im- 
pact of  world  prices  In  an  otherwise  protected  system.  The  trouble 
Is  that  the  tariff  does  not  work  when  It  comes  to  protecting  the 
prices  of  the  crops  wlilch  we  grow  In  ezcen  of  domestic  demands, 
the  surplus  of  which  we  export  for  sale  on  world  markets.  Upon 
these  crops  we  have  to  meet  world  prices  and  the  competition  of 
countries  with  low  wage  or  even  coolie  costs  of  production,  and 
It  Is  these  world  prices  on  our  surpluses  which  in  turn  have  been 
allowed  to  Influence  the  domestic  price  at  which  such  export  crops 
are  sold  in  this  country.  These  export  crops — wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, com  and  com  products,  livestock  product*-— make  up  the 
major  part  of  our  farm  production,  and  yet.  In  an  otherwise  pro- 
tected economy,  they  have  obtained  but  little  domcistlc  price  pro- 
tection, no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  rates  might  be  set.  Thus 
the  producer  of  export  crops  Is  obliged  to  sell  at  unprotected — 
that  Is.  low — prices  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  the  Industrial 
products  which  he  buys  he  has  to  pay  the  world  price  plus  the 
industrial  price  benefit  of  tlie  American  tariff.  This  Is  a  main 
cause  of  the  disparity  between  farm  and  Industrial  prices  of  which 
American  agricultiu^  has  long  complained.  This  is  the  gap  In  our 
protective  system  which  must  be  closed.  The  New  Deal.  xuMwitb- 
■ta r'<1"g  tu  promise^  haa  not  doaed  it. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


A  rrcLD  ros  coveiinment  action 

Borne  Any  the  farmer  who  now  produces  for  export  may  be  able 
to  sell  hl»  entire  output  at  home;  the  increase  and  spread  of  do- 
mestic purchasing  power  and.  more  particularly,  the  development 
of  new  uses  for  farm  products  In  Industry  will  tend  to  enlarge  his 
domestic  markets  and  to  diminish  his  need  of  export  outlets.  But 
that  day  Is  not  yet  here,  and  until  It  is  measurably  within  reach  he 
mufit  continue,  in  self-protection,  to  export  his  surplxis.  Here  lies 
an  obvious  and  Imperative  field  for  direct  Government  action  and 
assistance.  Under  the  New  Deal  the  farmer  is  not  getting  it.  Above 
all  else,  he  needs  a  fair  return  for  what  he  sells  at  home,  so  that  he 
can  afford  to  buy  the  tariff-protected  products  of  Industry  which  he 
needs.  He  Is  not  getting  it.  and  he  can  never  really  get  It  so  long 
as  his  return  U  measured  In  terms  of  world  prices  only  without 
some  mechanism  to  offset  the  inability  of  the  tariff  to  protect  the 
prices  at  which  he  sells  export,  or  world,  crops  In  the  domestic 
market. 

In  recent  weeks  Secretary  Wallace  has  revived  the  long-agitated 
plan  of  paying  export  sub.sidles  on  certain  export  crops.  This  pro- 
posal has  achieved  some  popularity  in  certain  farm  circles  as  prom- 
ising to  keep  surpluses  from  piling  up  on  the  home  market  and  as 
offering  an  added  return  upon  our  surplus  production.  At  the  best, 
however,  under  present  world  conditions  this  plan  can  offer  no  more 
than  tempers ry  relief. 

From  the  aomestlc  point  of  view,  It  Is  likely  to  encourage  exces- 
sive production  for  export,  with  ever-Increasing  demands  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Further.  It  would  tend  to  drive  down  world 
prices,  the  more  so  If  other  exporting  nations  follow  suit,  with 
Inevitably  damaging  effects  upon  our  domestic  price  levels.  Its 
success  would  depend  primarily  upon  a  degree  of  acquiescence  or 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  which  nothing  In 
past  or  present  world  conditions  gives  us  any  reason  to  expect. 
Still  more  important.  It  does  not  touch  the  real  problem,  which  is 
that  of  increasing  and  effectively  protecting  the  rettun  on  the 
portion  of  those  crops  which  Is  domestically  consumed.  Instead. 
It  diverts  attention  and  effort  from  the  main  economic  problem  of 
our  depression,  which  is  that  of  encouraging  and  Increasing  do- 
mestic consumption  and  domestic  buying  power,  and.  above  all,  of 
insulating  that  purchasing  power  against  the  111  winds  which  blow 
In  from  all  fotir  corners  of  the  earth. 

THZ  PROCESSING  TAX 

Another  approach,  and  a  sounder  one  In  principle,  was  made 
under  the  original  A.  A.  A.  In  the  form  of  the  processing  tax.  The 
processing  tax  as  actually  applied  had  gr^ve  defects.  It  was  a  visible 
tax,  and  hence  an  unpopular  one.  Moreover,  it  was  linked  In  its 
administration  to  the  principle  of  acreage  control.  Consequently, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  in  1936  pronounced  Federal  acreage  con- 
trol unconstitutional,  the  processing  tax  received  a  blow  from 
which  It  will  not  easily  recover.  Nevertheless,  given  the  fact  and 
the  nature  of  our  otherwise  protected  economy,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  processing  tax  was  based — that  of  assuring  the  export 
farmer  a  parity  price  on  what  he  raised  for  domestic  consumption — 
was  thoroughly  correct.  This  was  the  basic  principle  of  the  old 
McNary-Haugen  bills  In  the  original  farm  program  of  the  twenties: 
"An  American  price  for  American  consumption  independent  of  the 
world  price  for  the  surplus."  This  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
Democratic  platforms  of  1928  and  1932.  It  was  specifically  endorsed 
by  Governor  Smith  in  1928  and  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  1932  cam- 
paign. In  1936  it  was  also  accepted  in  the  Republican  platform  and 
by  Governor  Landon.  which  should  come  close  to  making  it  unani- 
mous. But  It  would  seem  that  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, and  Secretary  Hull  had  other  Ideas,  for  what  they  have  brought 
about  is  devaluation,  acreage  control,  decreased  protection  on  farm 
products  in  the  American  market,  and  declining  foreign  markets  for 
export  crops. 

The  direct  effect  of  devaluation  on  farm  prices  Is  not  easy  to 
determine.  At  first  It  was  helpful  In  some  special  Instances. 
However,  as  other  nations  have  marked  down  their  currencies  to 
match  our  devaluation,  this  advantage  has  tended  to  disappear. 
A  bale  of  cotton,  for  example,  will  now  bring  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much  gold  as  It  did  l)efore  devaluation,  a  drop  which 
closely  corresponds  with  the  actual  amount  by  which  the  dollar 
was  devalued.  Furthermore,  devaluation  was  in  the  main  disap- 
pointing so  far  as  correcting  the  disparity  between  agricultural 
and  Industrial  prices  was  concerned,  since  its  Inflationai-y  effect 
applied  not  only  to  farm  prices  but  to  all  prices  Moreover,  it 
failed  to  increase  appreciably  the  foreign  demand  for  American 
farm  products,  as  foreign  buyers  tended  to  use  the  vastly  increased 
purchasing  power  given  them  by  devaluation  for  security  trans- 
actions rather  than  for  the  purchase  of  American  goods.  Farm 
exports  remained  stationary  or  fell  off  In  value  and  quantity,  but 
foreign  Investments  in  the  United  States  increased  by  about 
•6.000.000  000  during  the  4  years  1934  to  1937,  inclusive.  On  the 
record,  devaluation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  answer. 

Acreage  control  has  fared  little  better.  We  have  had  5  years 
of  crop  restriction  and  acreage  control  from  Washington.  Two 
of  those  years.  1934  and  1936.  to  the  chagrin  of  the  planners. 
have  been  years  of  unforeseen  but  none  the  less  serious  dro>-.ght, 
which,  coupled  with  the  artificial  restrictions  Imposed  by  Wash- 
ington upon  our  farm  production,  compelled  us  to  purchase  un- 
paralleled quantities  of  foodstuffs  from  abroad.  The  crop  year 
of  1937-38,  however,  was  one  of  superabundant  crops,  so  much 
BO  as  to  be  a  headache  to  the  A.  A.  A.  and  to  cause  it  to  apply 
new  and  more  rigorous  controls  for  the  current  crop  year.  This 
Is  hardly  an  impressive  record  for  the  proponents  of  acreage 
control,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  recognized  it  by  shifting  their 
present  emphasis  from  acreage  control  to  marketliig  control    pro- 
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REClrttOCAL -TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Hull's  undertaking  Is  generally  known  as  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  progra  n.  This  Is  a  misnomer,  for  whatever  tl  e 
Hull  agreements  may  b  ■,  they  su-e  not  reciprocal.     Instead  of  rej 

:rades  with  foreign  nations,  with  particuli.r 

crops  and  surplxises  which  were  disrupt)!  g 
our  economy,  the  "Yailkee  trading"  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  hsd 
spoken  In  1932,  the  b<  nefits  of  the  Hull  agreements  have  bee  a 
automatically  extended  to  all  other  nations — excepting  German  r, 
which,  for  p>olltical  an  d  other  reasons,  has  been  In  Mr.  Hull  s 
black  books.  This  has  meant  a  progressive  lessening  of  ovir  pro- 
tt  ction  against  unconi  rolled  Imports  from  abroad,  with  the  r 
definitely  depressant  e  Feet  upon  our  domestic  price  and  wa(  e 
It  has  also  mea  nt  a  progressive  loss  of  our  power  to  ba 

Teat  export  crops — cotton,  wheat,  tobacc), 
corn,  and  other  produ  ts — whose  producers  were  already  at  tl  e 
worst  possible  advantag ;,  owing  to  the  gap  In  our  protective  sy  ;- 
tem  which  leaves  the  (  cmestic  prices  of  our  export  crops  at  tl  e 
mercy  of  world  market^  and  world  prices'.     This,  the  admlnlstrw- 

not  see.     It  would  not  bargain  aggressive 


programs,  however,  there  has  bee  a 
produced  a  complex  of  New  Deal  Incor - 
policy  of  almost  pathological  proportion  i. 
of  thought  represented  by  Secretary  (if 
trade  internationalist  ideals.  In  its  orig  - 
the  New  Deal,  whatever  Its  failure  5. 
and  production  of  American  price  an  d 
as  its  essential  objectives.  In  h  a 
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933,  President  Roosevelt  enunciated  ar  d 
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Roosevelt  receded  from  this  position, 
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ng  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff,  li  - 
farm  products:  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
In  patent  contradiction  to  the  President's 
directly  counter  to  the  purp>ose  of  tl  e 
was  to  restore  and  readjust  our  Intern  i 


on  behalf  of  our  expor  t  crops,  and  presently  It  has  found  Itse  1 


lo  so.     The  outcome  speaks  for  Itself,  for 


on  the  record  practical  y  all  the  advantages  obtained  for  agricul- 
ture through  the  trade  agreements  have  been  confined  to  special  y 
crops  of  relatively  smal  1  economic  Impxjrtance,  and  for  our  grei  it 
export  crops  practically  no  advantages  at  all  have  been  forth 
coming 

From  the  start  It  wai  clear  that  the  Hull  trade -agreement  pro- 
gram was  hopelessly  at  odds  with  our  internal  program  of  raisii  g 
domestic  prices;  conspi<  uously  so  In  the  matter  of  domestic  far  n 
prices.  As  has  been  not(  d.  the  A.  A.  A.  program  was  at  first  succes  i 
ful  in  effecting  some  rises  In  farm  prices.  In  spite  of  its  errors.  It 
might  have  been  more  s<  i  if  it  had  been  supplemented  by  an  aggre  ;- 
sive  trading  policy  on  b(  half  of  our  major  export  crops.  But  It  wis 
precisely  this  aggressive  trading  which  not  only  was  lacking  but 
was  actually  vetoed  by  i  he  administration  when  the  Export-Impo  -t 
Bank  attempted  it.  Cc  nsequently.  under  the  administration  pc  I- 
Icies,  the  farmer  still  s(  ills  his  export  crops  substantially  at  wor  d 
prices,  but  has  to  do  hisi  buying  at  protected  prices.  The  gap  in  tl  le 
protective  system  is  stll    wide  open  and  the  administration  has.    n 
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fact,  widened  It.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  fanner  becomes  con- 
fused and  resentful  when  he  Is  told,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restrict  his 
production  and.  on  the  other,  that  the  United  States  should  Incnmse 
its  imports,  including  imports  of  competitive  farm  products. 

What  the  crop-restriction  and  trade-agreement  program  com- 
bined have  done  to  American  agriculture  is  not  cheerful  reading. 
According  to  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  cotton  exports,  for 
example,  fell  from  the  1921-32  yearly  average  of  7.554.000  bales — 
9.059,000  in  1932 — to  6.023.000  in  1937.  as  Brazil,  India,  Egypt,  and 
other  cotton-growing  countries  took  advantag  of  our  restriction 
policies  to  increase  vastly  their  own  cotton  acreages  and  to  undersell 
us  in  our  former  markets. 

Between  1932  and  1937  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton 
fell  off  over  a  third  in  quantity,  while  foreign  consumption  of  other 
growths  almost  doubled,  the  American  share  of  the  world  cotton 
market  dropping  from  about  44  percent  in  1932  to  less  than  24 
percent  in  1937.  Similarly,  wheat  exports,  which  had  averaged 
126.000,000  bushels  yearly.  1921-32  (41,200.000  in  1932).  feU  to  21.- 
609.000  bushels  in  1937:  corn  from  an  average  of  40.000.000  bushels, 
1921-32  (8,775,000  in  1932),  to  5,834,000  bushels  in  1937:  meat  prod- 
ucts from  an  average  of  564,000.000  pounds.  1921-32  (191.013.000  in 
1932).  to  123.639,000  pounds  in  1937;  animal  oils  and  fats,  edible, 
from  an  average  of  894.000,000  pounds.  1921-32  (612.157,000  in  1932), 
to  146,375.000  pounds  in  1937.  A  considerable  part  of  these  last 
export  losses  must,  of  course,  be  attributed  to  the  1984  and  1938 
droughts,  which,  coming  on  top  of  the  restriction  programs,  not 
only  nearly  wlpied  out  our  export  of  these  and  other  products  but 
led  to  large  increases  In  our  Imports  of  competitive  farm  products. 
These  In  turn  helped  materially  In  swelling  our  total  agricultui^ 
Imports,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  •I.IST,- 
493.000  in  value  in  the  crop  year  1937-38.  as  compared  with  t613.- 
737.000  in  1932-33:  »838,952  000  in  1933-34;  $933,774,000  in  1934-35; 
$1,141,191,000  in  1935-36;  and  $1,538,327,000  in  1936-37.  the  drought 
jrear. 

ACItlCTTLTtTSE'S    GKIEVANCE 

These  unfavorable  developments  In  the  position  of  agriculture 
under  the  New  Deal  are  not.  of  course,  attributable  solely  to  the 
trade-agreement  program.  The  onus  must  also  be  shared  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Wallace,  and  an  Inscrutable  Provi- 
dence. However,  the  charge  of  agrlcultxire  against  the  trade-agree- 
ment program — and  it  is  a  serious  charge — Is  that  the  program 
has  failed  to  take  due  account  of  the  spiecial  position  and  spieclal 
needs  of  American  agriculture;  that  by  making  tariff  concessions 
on  ccmpxtitlve  farm  products,  notably  In  the  Cuban  and  Canadian 
agreements,  and  by  Its  failure  to  employ  the  full  bargaining  power 
of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  our  major  export  crops,  the  trade- 
agreement  program  has  aggravated,  and  has  not  alleviated,  the 
still  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  and  Its  dls|>arlty  with  in- 
dustry Mr.  Hull  has  entered  frequent  and  angry  denial  of  these 
charges,  but  the  charges  still  stick.  He  has  let  foreign  farmers  into 
the  American  market,  and  has  failed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  otir 
major  expxirt  farmers  in  foreign  markets. 

But  It  is  frequently  argued.  If  we  don't  accept  imports,  how 
can  foreigners  buy  our  expjorts,  including  our  farm  surpluses? 
Armed  with  this  axiom  of  orthodoxy,  many  of  our  exporters, 
bankers,  and  theoretical  economists  have  Socked  to  the  Hull  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  dcx;trine  which  elicits  high  acclaim  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  important  trading  nations  with  a  stake  in  the  American 
market,  present  and  future.  It  carries  on  Its  face  a  high  degree 
of  plausibility  and  has  been  further  elaborated  by  some  of  our 
most  Ingenioxis  economic  casuists — Secretary  Wallace  indeed  once 
went  to  the  extent  of  oppxsslng  the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  on  the  ground  that  It  would  hurt  the  profits 
of  foreign  shipping  interests  and  hence  would  impair  foreign  ptu"- 
chaslng  power.  Nevertheless,  whatever  force  the  argument  may 
once  have  had  with  relation  to  international  exchanges  of  mer- 
chandise was  negated  even  before  Mr.  Hull  got  to  work,  as  a 
result  of  our  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1933-34  and  our  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  buying  gold  and  silver  from  all  comers  at 
prices  greatly  above  the  world  market.  Under  this  policy  we 
started  Importing  on  a  huge  scale  months  before  ever  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  became  opieratlve.  Under  It  we  have 
been  a  great  importing  nation  ever  since,  "our  principal  imports 
being  gold  and  silver.  Under  it  these  imports  have  far  outwe^hed 
any  small  advantage  we  may  have  enjoyed  as  exporters  of  mer- 
chandise. As  a  result  foreigners  have  had  on  net  balance  during 
the  last  4  years  a  sum  total  of  excess  dollar  exchange  amounting 
to  five  and  eight-tenths  billion  dollars,  and.  instead  of  being  an 
exporting  nation,  we  have  become  the  world's  greatest  importing 
nation  en  net  balance. 

AMERICAN  BARGAIN  COrNTOI 

Against  these  huge  Imports  of  gold  and  silver  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  purchase  by  foreigners  of  otir  mer- 
chandise. In  particular  they  have  refrained  from  purchasing  our 
farm  surpluses  except  when  the  price  has  l)een  low  enough  to  suit 
them.  Neither  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  make  payments  on 
the  $10.000.(X»0.000  worth  of  war  debts  owing  to  us.  Instead,  for- 
eigners have  used  this  surplus  dollar  exchange  for  security  trans- 
actions, for  repurchasing,  often  at  greatly  depreciated  prices,  their 
own  bonds  floated  in  this  country — official  figures  show  one  series 
of  repurchases  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  foreign  bonds 
at  an  average  pirlce  of  27^2  cents  on  the  dollar — and  for  the  ptur- 
chase  of  American  long-  and  short-term  securities,  American  bonds, 
stocks,  real  property  and  for  building  up  bank  balances.  Figures 
on  the  increase  of  foreign  holdings  in  the  United  States  are  not 
available  in  definitive  form  but  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  United  States  International  bal- 
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ance  of  pwyments  these  Increases  amounted  approrlmately  to 
$6,000,000  000  in  the  4  years  1934  to  1937.  Inclusive,  a  figure  which 
corresponds  significantly  with  cur  six  and  three-tenths  billions  in 
net  purchases  of  gold  and  silver.  Altogether  they  have  brought  the 
grand  total  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  to  an  amount 
which  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  between  nine  and  ten  billion 
dollars,  a  factor  of  very  considerable  Imporlanc*  in  Its  potential 
influence  on  American  affairs  and  American  economy,  particularly 
in  tunes  of  international  crisis  or  war. 

A  variation  of  the  foreign  purchasing-power  arfumeut  In  sup- 
port of  the  trade -agreement  program  Is  found  in  the  claim  ihas 
the  program  increases  so-called  triangular  Uade  and  hence  world 
trade  as  a  whole,  which.  It  is  argued,  in  turn  miut  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  American  trade.  This  would  be  very  pretty  if  true. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  something  less  than  realistic  in  that  it  ap- 
parently ignores  the  revolutionary  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  world  production  and  world  trade  during  th» 
past  20  years.  In  th$'.  time  modern  technology  and  production 
methods  have  made  'Unbelievable  strides.  They  are  spreading  to 
former  raw-material  countries,  they  are  bringing  new  compietitors 
into  world  markets;  they  are  cutting  new  channels  of  trade.  Every- 
where they  are  making  pxisslble  measure.s  of  national  self -con- 
tainment which  would  have  been  unimaginab'e  a  generation  ago 
The  trend  In  nearly  every  country  of  Importance  is  toward 
fxjllcles  of  economic  self-containment.  It  ts  deriving  an  ever-In- 
creasing velocity  by  reason  of  the  wars  and  apprehensions  of  war 
which  are  assailing  the  world. 

The  post-war  and  depression  break -down  of  international  cur- 
rency exchanges  has  all  but  destroyed  the  old  pre-war  system  of 
settling  international  accounts,  either  by  gold  shipments  or  by  the 
triangular  method  of  payment.  Trade  between  nations  has  be- 
come increasingly  a  matter  of  direct  trade,  or  barter  of  surplus 
supplies,  agricultural  and  industrial.  Leagtie  of  Nations  figuren  in- 
dicate that  such  increases  as  have  occurred  in  international  trade 
since  the  depression  have  been  in  the  field  of  direct  bilateral 
trade  as  contrasted  with  so-called   triangular  trade. 

ENGLAND'S    AaOtrT    TACK 

Even  England,  the  mother  of  free  trade  and  sponsor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  triangular  trade,  has  reversed  her  foreign  trade  and  finan- 
cial policy.  She  went  off  gold  in  1931.  She  has  adopted  a  pro- 
gram for  rebuilding  her  neglected  agriculture  and  of  protecting  her 
industries  to  such  an  extent  that  today,  with  a  population  one- 
third  of  otirs.  she  collects  more  than  $1,(X)0.000.D00  annually  In 
Import  duties  as  compared  with  our  own  collections  of  about 
$400,000,000.  She  has  embarked,  through  the  Ottawa  agreements 
and  other  preferential  arrangements  with  foreign  nations,  upon 
a  course  primarily  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  direct  inter- 
nation  trade.  This  Is  fundamental  British  policy,  whatever  sur- 
face concessions  she  may  make  to  Mr.  Hull  in  the  hopie  of  secur- 
ing his  diplomatic  support  In  EXiropte. 

Germany  htis  carried  this  policy  of  direct  Internatlon  trade  to 
an  even  hltjher  stage  of  development  through  her  system  of  barter 
and  rationalized  foreign  trade  to  supply  her  needs.  With  her 
newly  won  political  and  economic  hegemony  of  central  Europ)e, 
there  is  every  Indication  that  she  will  carry  it  still  further  In  the 
direction  of  self -containment  In  the  trade  and  economic  area  now 
under  her  control  and  Influence.  This  area  Is  a  rich  market,  but 
one  which  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  enter  except  at  the  sacrifice 
of  BCr.  Hull's  theories  and  methods  of  foreign  trade. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  that  In  1934  and  1935  Mr.  Hull  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  Export-Impxxt  Bank's  proposal  for  large- 
scale  sales  of  cotton  to  Germany  on  mutually  advantageou.<i  terms, 
that  In  1935  he  placed  Germany  on  his  commercial  blacklist,  and 
that  he  has  lost  few  opportunities  to  indicate  his  general  dislike  of 
the  German  Government.  Germany  may  still  want  or  need  to  do 
some  trading  with  us.  but  under  present  conditions  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  on  her  terms  than  on  Mr.  Hull 'a  The  expansion  of  Germany 
in  central  Europe  affords  an  important  and  p>erhap)s  decisive  im- 
petus to  the  world-wide  trend  toward  self-containment.  This  Is 
the  tide  which  Mr.  Hull  has  sought  to  turn  by  op>enlng  up  the 
American  market  to  foreigners  at  the  exp>ense  of  domefitic  prlceK 
and  our  domestic  producers.  The  effort  may  be  magnificent,  but 
it  is  neither  good  economics,  good  business,  nor  good  sense. 

However,  the  final  plea  made  for  the  trade-agreement  program 
rises  above  such  mundane  considerations  and  seeks  Justification 
in  the  high  moral  claim  that  by  opjening  the  American  market  to 
foreigners  and  by  seeking  to  increase  general  world  trade  we  are 
promoting  world  p}eace.  World  p>eace.  of  course,  is  a  plea  which 
has  an  esi>eclal  app>eal  for  the  American  p>eople.  and  piropcrly  so 
On  the  other  hand,  when  It  is  made  for  the  pnirpose  of  Justifying 
a  specific  governmental  program  or  course  of  action,  it  requires 
objective  examination.  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  ob'ectlve 
consideration  suggests  that  there  is.  in  fact,  no  p>erceptlble  connec- 
tion between  world  trade  and  world  peace,  and,  further,  that  trade 
promotes  at  least  as  mamy  wars  as  It  prevents.  Certainly  the  huge 
International  trade  of  pre-war  days  did  not  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914.  Neither  did  Great  Britain's  pre-war 
policy  of  free  trade  op>erate  to  keep  her  out  of  that  conflict  On 
the  contrary,  most  historians  are  agreed  that  the  struggle  between 
Germany  and  free-trade  England  for  control  of  world  trade  must 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  war.  In  like  manner, 
the  century-long  struggle  for  the  tinprotected  markets  of  China 
may  be  said  to  be  a  major  catue  of  that  nation's  vicissitudes  and 
her  present  invasion  by  Jap>an.  ■ 

SIGNPOSTS    PKOaC    HISTO«T 

Germany's  aggressive  course  In  central  Europe  represents  in 
large  measure  an  effort  to  supply  her  economic  want*  by  coatxoUlnc 
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the  trade  of  that  area.  Analogous  examples  can  be  expanded  In- 
deftnltely  Confining  It  to  a  handful  of  Instances  taken  from  our 
own  history  It  la  plain  that  trade  was  a  major  factor  In  causing  our 
Revolutionary  War;  In  getting  us  into  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
World  War;  and  that,  so  far  as  our  participation  In  the  latter 
strugRlP  was  concerned,  it  was  in  no  wl.se  delayed  or  prevented  by 
the  low-tariff  policy  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

As  this  18  written.  Japan  Is  completing  a  conquest  of  all  eastern 
China:  Italy  has  conquered  Ethiopia:  the  war  in  Spain  Is  in  Its 
third  year  of  destruction:  Germany  is  remaking  the  map  of  central 
Europe;  Europe  has  Just  escaped  the  catastrophe  of  a  general  war 
by  the'  narrowest  of  margins — opinions  dlfler  as  to  whether  the 
crisis  has  been  passed  or  merely  deferred.  The  United  States  Is 
entering  upon  a  defense  program  of  unprecedented  extent.  There 
ha.s  been  a  disturbing  amount  of  talk  In  certain  high  circles  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  any  major  conflict  we  shall  be  "inevitably" 
dragged  In:  that  we  cannot  stand  aloof  from  European  Issues  of  war 
and  peace  but  must  take  a  direct  hand  in  their  settlement,  even  to 
the  extent  of  going  to  war— Indeed,  some  have  seen  a  veiled  state- 
ment of  this  position  in  President  Roosevelfs  appeal  to  the  powera 
at  the  height  of  the  war  crisis.  ,^  .     ^         ^  *w     *     ^ 

In  the  face  of  this,  if  it  be  true  that  world  trade  and  the  trade- 
agreements  program  are  making  for  world  peace,  or  even  for  the 
peace  of  the  United  States,  the  connection  is  far  from  clear. 
Agalnat  this  Is  the  ominous  possibility  that  the  administration 
policy  of  tying  otir  fortunes  mor»  closely  yet  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  so-called  democratic  bloc,  of  meshing  ourselves 
with  world  ^economy.  Is  actually  making  it  more  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  for  us  to  stay  out  of  the  next  great  European  war.  If 
and  when  that  war  comes.  Perhaps  the  hard  fact  Is  that  world 
trade  and  world  peace  do  not  run  parallel,  but  are  Instead  diverging 
forces,  sometimes  coinciding,  sometimes  not.  To  regard  them  as 
■yncnymous  is  to  ignore  history.  To  declare  that  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  promotes  world  peace  is  as  meaningless  as  to  claim 
that  it  has  abolished  or  reduced  disease.  Such  Justifications  of  It 
are  either  naive  or  else  they  are  disingenuous.  In  neither  case  can 
they  be  accepted  as  a  safe  gxiide  for  the  conduct  of  our  national 
affairs  or  for  the  formulation  of  an  economic  policy  suited  to  otir 

needs. 

To  meet  our  needs — the  needs  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Nation — 
drastic  changes  are  necessary.  Present  administration  policies  are 
destroying  our  unique  pclitlcal.  economic,  and  military  security. 
They  are  exposing  us  increasingly  to  Involvement  In  the  economic 
and  political  disasters  of  other  nations.  Present  administration 
policies  are  holding  open  and  even  widening  the  gap  in  our  pro- 
tective system.  By  so  doing  they  are  prolonging  unemployment 
and  depression.  Finally,  by  perpetuating  and  Increasing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  upon  foreign  markets 
which  we  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hold,  present  administration 
policies  are  stifling  one  of  the  most  promising  hopes  we  have  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  progress  and  of  permanent  farm  and 
national  recovery. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
technological  revolution  In  agriculture  no  less  far  reaching  than 
the  Industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Already  we  are  witnessing  such  achievements  as  the  utili- 
zation of  southern  slash  pine  for  the  making  of  paper  and  news- 
print now  Imported:  of  the  use  of  grain  alcohol  as  a  component  of 
motor  fuel;  of  the  emplo\*ment  of  milk  byproducts  In  the  making 
of  paint  and  plastics:  of  the  transformation  of  cornstalks  Into  wall- 
board  and  other  building  material  Already  cotton  Is  being  used 
successfully  as  a  road-building  material,  and  other  new  uses  for  It 
are  being  sought.  Synthetic  rubber  and  synthetic  silk  made  from 
common  domestic  farm  growing  may  be  with  us  any  day.  Likewise, 
experience  and  experimentation  are  showing  that  many  farm  prod- 
ucts or  their  substitutes,  now  Imported,  can  be  advantageously 
produced  here.  Vegetable  oils  and  fats  are  examples;  the  soybean 
and  tung  oil  are  others.    There  will  be  more. 

THB  BLOCKED  RtJUAL  ROAD 

It  Is  in  new  domestic  uses  and  markets  for  agriculture,  In  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  farm  wealth  such  as  these,  in  the 
preservation  of  our  domestic  market  for  them,  that  the  future  of 
our  agriculture  lies.  Indeed,  with  these  our  farm  problem  might 
well  become  not  one  of  surpluses  but  rather  a  question  of  otir 
ability  to  produce  to  meet  these  new  demands.  All  that  this 
nascent  development  toward  agrlculttiral  progress  and  farm  re- 
covery needs  Is  a  little  protection  and  encouragement.  Yet  upon 
it  lies  the  dead  hand  of  New  Deal  government  with  its  twin 
policies  of  crop  restriction  and  tariff  reduction.  Against  it  stands 
the  outspoken  opposition  of  New  Deal  leaders:  In  Secretary  Wal- 
lace's phrase.  "It  would  displace  our  lmj)orts":  as  Secretary  Hull 
might  say.  "It  would  Interfere  with  the  trade-agreement  program." 

The  special.  If  unintended,  victim  of  these  administration  policies 
l3  the  farmer,  and  gradually  he  Is  coming  to  know  It.  But  the 
ultimate  auflerer  Is  the  whole  Nation.  Without  a  prosperous 
agriculture,  national  prosperity  sickens  and  declines.  We  cannot 
build  a  prosperous  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  peasantdom.  repres- 
sion and  restriction  of  farm  wealth.  The  world,  including  the 
farm  world.  Is  changing  fast.  We  and  our  Government  must 
change  with  It.  That  way  He  progress,  recovery,  prosperity,  secu- 
rity. That  road  la  being  blocked  by  present  administration  policies. 
Those  policies  must  be  clunged.  New  Deal  or  no  New  Deal,  that 
road  must  be  cleare<l. 


Constitution  Hall  aid  the  Marian  Anderson  Inci- 
dent—Rule FolloWed— No  Question  of  Prejudice, 
Personality,  or  Discrimination 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILL 


IN  THE  HOUS 


C  F  MISSISSIPPI 

'.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frid  ly,  April  21, 1939 


FIB  ST 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE 
M    ROBERT,  JR. 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTIdN 


PRESI  DENT 


REC  DRD 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON. 
my  remarks  in  the 
from  the  first  armual 
president  general.  Dau 
Forty-eighth  Continental 
which  contains  the  factp 
the  use  of  Constitution 
on  April  9,  1939,  to  wit 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

I  include  the  following  excerpt 

report  of  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Robert.  Jr., 

hters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Congress,  Tuesday,  April  18,  1939, 

in  connection  with  the  request  for 

for  a  concert  by  Marian  Anderson 


I  all 


[Excerpt  from  the  ref>ort 


Df  the  president  general,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 


Robert,  Jr.,  Forty-eigh;h  Continental  Congress,  April  1939) 


The  fiftieth  anniversary 
general  to  all  parts  of  the 


the  members,  of  their  eagprness  to  work,  and  of  their  sincerity  of 
purpose.    She  suggests  as 


or 


M.  WHITTINGTON 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MRS.  HENRY 
GENERAL,  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 


approaches.     The  visits  of  the  president 
country  convince  her  of  the  interest  of 


the  most  important  step  for  the  next  2 
years  an  effort  to  know  yc  ur  own  society.  There  are  many  phases 
of  its  activity  largely  unk  lown  to  the  general  membership.     Thoy 

latlonal  board  of  management  as  some- 
thing remote  and  apart  fi  om  themselves,  whereas  it  Is  you,  yovir- 
selves.  who  make  the  naticnal  board  of  management. 

Every  member  must  know  that  when  any  State  elects  Its  State 

a  member  of  the  national  board  of  man- 
agement, and  that   her   duties  in  that   capacity   may   Involve   even. 
greater  responsibilities  th^n  those  required  as  the  regent  of  her 
State. 

As  you  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  national  chairmen,  and  realize 
that  the  activities  of  this  society  reach  out  to  touch  groups  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  national  ties  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
as  you  look  at  this  great  b  ock  of  properties  with  the  same  problems 
of  maintenance,  upkeep,  s  nd  care  as  any  other  great  city  block  of 

ou  as  individuals  within  your  States  and 
as  members  of  this  contln  ;ntal  congress  are  determining  the  char 
acter  of  the  direction  of  tl  ese  activities  and  these  properties  in  the 

officers  and  State  regents.     As  members, 
you  should  know  that   this  society,   although   adhering  strictly   to 
business   principles    in    iti     management,    has    difficulties    not    en 
countered   by   organizations   of   a  purely  business   or  commercial 
character 

The  members  of  your  riational  board  of  management  serve  en 
tirely  without  compensati  Dn.     They  pay  their  own  expenses,  both 
for  traveling  and  for  hote  s.     They  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  to 
gether  for  special  meeting  3  as  need  arises,  because  the  society  has 
no  right  to  put  that  add  'd  strain  upon  purely  voluntary  service, 
however  willing  the  meml  lers  may  themselves  be.     Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  widely  scattt  red  directorship  cannot  be  quickly  called 
together,  expr-lence  has  s:  lown  that  Its  dally  activities  of  manage 
ment  must  be  controlled  1  y  rules  adopted  as  necessity  arises.    This 

X)th  to  the  society  and  to  those  officers 

in  charge   In  Washington.     The  society 

out  a  system  of  its  own  adaptable  to  Its 


Is  only  a  fair  protection 
who  may  temporarily  be 
has  been  obliged  to  work 
needs 

If  the  executive  officers  df  the  society  were  resident  In  Washington 
few  or  no  rules  would  be  aecessary.  for  each  question  could  be  de- 
cided individually  as  it  ar  ses.  These  are  never  adopted  arbltrarly. 
but  only  as  actual  experie  ice  shows  their  need.  For  example,  soon 
after  Constitution  Hall  wis  opened  it  developed  that  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  perm  t  an  attraction  at  night  by  one  company 
when  a  similar  attraction  by  another  company  had  been  given  on 
the  same  afternoon.  In  <  onsequence,  as  a  guide  to  the  managing 
director  for  future  similar  situations,  a  rule  was  adopted  providing 
that  when  the  hall  was  engaged  for  a"  definite  afternoon,  no  rival 
attraction  of  similar  nature  would  be  permitted  on  the  night  of 
Experience  dictated  this  rule  as  both  necessary  and 


the  same  day. 
fair. 

It  should  be  further  rioted 
rule    cannot   be   set    asid* 


that,  having  once  been  adopted,  a 

by    any    individual    officer.     It    may    be 

changed  or  stispended  on^y  by  the  same  board  or  authority  creat 

ing  It 

The  voluntary  basis  of  bervlce  of  the  society  shotild  at  all  times 
be   recognized.    II   it  pail   Its   boajrd   members,   their    attendance 
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could  be  expected  whenever  needed.  The  first  fact  for  the  general 
membership  to  recognize  is  that  with  all  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  great  business,  the  society  cannot  conduct  its  affairs  by  the 
same  methods.  Members  in  every  State  have  contributed  to  these 
properties.  They  are  the  real  owners  They  erected  these  build- 
ings for  their  own  use  and  have  a  personal  affection  for  them. 
They  have  been  happy  to  share  their  use  with  others,  not  for 
profit,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  Washington. 
If  Constitution  Hall  had  been  built  commercially,  the  Income 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  Interest  alone  on  the  'mvestment, 
even  without  maintenance  and  repairs.  If  It  were  operated  com- 
mercially, thus  requiring  return  on  mvestment.  the  cost  for  Its 
use  for  practically  all  events  now  held  there  would  be  prohibitive. 
Only  because  those  who  built  it  for  their  own  tise.  isk  no  return 
upon  a  great  investment.  Is  it  possible  for  the  people  of  this 
community  to  share  at  all  In  its  advantages.  The  only  reason 
the  building  exists  and  that  It  can  be  opened  to  others.  Is  that 
women  in  every  State  and  in  chapters  in  other  eountrles  through 
the  years  of  hard  and  united  effort  brought  their  gifts  to 
Washington. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  no  rules  except  that  all  eventa  should 
be  of  dignity  and  refinement  and  not  in  contradiction  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  society.  With  experience  a  number  of  rules  developed.  If 
certain  plans  proved  Impracticable,  they  could  not  be  continued. 
As  a  result  of  actual  experience,  a  rule  was  adopted  which  has 
remained  In  force  through  parts  of  four  administrations  and  which 
has  recently  been  under  discussion.  That  rule  arose  because  of 
unpleasant  experiences  in  attempting  to  go  contrary  to  conditions 
and  customs  existing  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  society  was  widely  criticized  in  letters  and  comments  in 
the  press  for  not  cooperatmg,  even  though  actually  all  restrictions 
had  been  waived. 

Statements  were  incorrect  and  were  not  based  upon  facts.  Expe- 
rience showed  the  society  that  it  could  not  go  contrary  to  or  further 
than  the  customs  existing  In  the  city  in  which  its  properties  were 
located.  There  was  no  question  of  prejudice,  personality,  or  dis- 
crimination. Thi.s  society  has  consistently  through  its  nearly  50 
years  been  a  friend  of,  and  has  worked  for,  many  minority  groups. 
It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  question  was  merely  this:  Could  the  society  by  continuing  a 
practice  contrary  to  accepted  custom  cope  with  its  difficulties?  In 
business.  If  any  venture  Is  accompanied  with  results  detrimental  to 
the  company  or  corporation,  the  practice  Is  discontinued.  The  rule 
under  question  was  simply  that,  under  the  conditions  existing  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  community  did  not  accept  the  step 
which  the  society  had  taken.  Elxperience  proved  that  It  could  not 
proceed  further  than  local  conditions  warranted.  The  very  fact  that 
the  rule  attracted  no  attention  through  parts  of  four  administra- 
tions indicated  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  existing  customs. 

In  January  of  this  year  a  committee  asked  for  the  use  of  Con- 
stitution Hall  for  a  musical  event  on  April  9.  The  hall  was  already 
engaged  by  another  musical  organization  for  that  date.  In  so 
informing  the  committee,  the  rules  wgre  also  explained,  and  the 
statement  made  that  any  request  for  exception  to  those  rules 
should  be  addressed  to  the  president  general.  Shortly  afterward, 
with  no  request  yet  In  writing,  letters  began  to  appear  In  the 
press.  Comment  and  adverse  criticism  gathered  like  a  snowball. 
More  than  3  weeks  after  the  first  approach  by  the  committee,  dur- 
ing which  time  agitation  and  conunent  had  Increased,  and  the 
society  had  been  charged  with  bad  faith,  the  president  general 
received  the  first  communication,  and  then  this  asked  for  April 
9,  the  date  which  the  comrrvittee  had  been  informed  3  weeks  previ- 
ously was  already  engaged.  Much  conjecture  and  untruth  was 
published.  For  example,  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
hall  was  really  engaged,  whereas  la.st  October  the  society's  maga- 
zine published  that  date  as  booked,  and  many  subscrlt>ers  held 
season  tickets  Including  It. 

Information  and  letters  received  during  this  period  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  question  was  not  one  regarding  a  single  artist 
but  Involved  far-reaching  changing  social  forces.  By  the  time  the 
national  board  met  on  February  1.  the  real  question  had  become 
so  Involved  with  entanglements  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
alone.  Let  It  be  noted  that  this  date  was  the  first  on  which  a 
Eociety  constituted  as  ours  could  consider  the  question  of  a  change 
or  an  exception  in  its  rules. 

An  important  consideration  was  that,  to  make  an  exception, 
would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  existing  agreements  with  con- 
cert bureaus  who  ha\'e  regtilarly  used  the  hall  for  some  years  and 
whose  agreements  cover  a  period  of  years.  The  society  would  there- 
fore have  opened  Itself  to  legal  responsibility  for  violation  of  its 
own  agreements.  This  was  an  Important  factor  affecting  the  action 
by  the  board. 

These  facts  were  stated  more  briefly  In  a  letter  to  the  national 
board,  which  includes  the  State  regent  of  every  State.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  national  board,  at  which  41  members  from  all  parts  cf 
the  country  were  present,  realized  the  seriotisness  of  the  decision  to 
be  made.  After  careful  consideration  of  all  factors  involved  the 
board  decided,  through  a  ballot  vote,  that  no  exception  cotild  be 
made. 

The  membership  should  distinctly  understand  that  to  have  made 
an  exception  would  not  only  have  been  In  violation  of  signed 
agreements  of  the  society,  and  customs  for  all  simrilar  properties  In 
Washington,  but  would  have  meant  that  the  society  retreated 
under  fire  of  widely  scattered  groups  and  organizations,  many  of 
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whom  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  whose  Interest  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  question. 

To  have  changed  a  rule  while  It  was  entangled  with  so  many 
factors  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  rule  would  have  b««n  to 
surrender  the  society  to  influences  inimical  to  its  purposes  rnd 
efforts.  When  independence  of  action  Is  threatened,  and  when  log 
beclouds  real  Issues,  there  can  be  no  surrender. 

Let  all  understand  that  there  was  never  a  question  of  one  person 
or  one  artist.  The  only  question  under  discussion  was  whether. 
In  view  of  all  existing  conditions,  an  exception  oould  be  made  in 
rules  of  long  standing. 

If  a  single  Inappropriate  or  undignified  comment  has  been  made 
or  published  during  this  dlscusbton.  It  has  been  without  the  au- 
thority or  knowledge  of  the  national  society. 

Is  It  reasonable  that  one  group  of  women  alone,  whose  proper- 
ties arc  privately  oT^Tied.  whose  buildings  were  pobslble  only 
through  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  accumulated  during  nearly  50  years  of  effort,  be  expected 
to  work  out  the  problemji  of  vast  groups  backed  by  great  changing 
social  forces? 

Conditions  are  the  came  as  when  experience  dictated  the  need 
of  the  lule.  This  is  not  a  question  for  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  alone  to  solve.  When  the  community  at  large 
has  worked  out  its  problem,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution will  be  willing,  as  at  all  times,  to  adapt  Its  policies  to 
practices  and  customs  in  accordance  with  the  highest  standards 
of  the  community. 

If  this  Incident  can  teach  that  issues  must  be  kept  clear-cut 
and  free  from  entanglements  which  obscure  the  real  principles  In- 
volved: If  It  can  lead  the  members  to  know  more  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  the  society  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
seeing  the  whole  picture  before  forming  Judgment;  If  it  can  lead 
those  who  speak  without  knowledge  to  search  for  truth;  if  it  can 
emphasize  the  need  of  decisions  without  malice  and  a  patriotism 
without  prejudice,  it  will  have  served  Its  purpose. 


The  War  Debts  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  20,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
House  Resolution  No.  17.  It  is  similar  to  one  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  week  ago  which  is  now  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  that  body.  I  realize  that  this  is  an  un- 
usual resolution.  For  many  years  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  of  many  of  the 
European  nations  to  repay  the  sums  of  money  loaned  to 
them  by  our  Government  during  and  Immediately  after  the 
World  War.  Today  when  many  of  these  defaulting  nations 
are  again  talking  war  and  attempting  to  involve  us  in  their 
quarrels  with  each  other  it  seems  pertinent  to  request  of  them 
a  settlement  of  that  which  is  so  long  overdue. 

I  believe  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  an  adjustment 
of  this  debt  which  cost  American  taxpayers  some  thirteen 
billions  of  dollars. 

While  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls  rests  solely  with  the  President,  upon  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, upon  whom  devolves  primarily  the  duty  of  raising 
revenue,  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  collection  of  these  war 
debts. 

The  Senate  resolution  and  the  one  I  have  introduced  sug- 
gest that  the  appointment  of  William  GrifBn.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  as  special  envoy  to  Italy, 
England,  Germany — for  the  Czechoslovakian  debt^ — Prance, 
I  and  other  nations  now  in  default  to  this  Republic  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  collection  of  these  debts  would  meet 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the  Meml)ers  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  sponsor  this  vital  measure  Jn  the 
House,  since  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  native  son  of  the  district  in  liil- 
nois  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  House  of  Repre.sen?«- 
tives.  His  ancestral  abode  is  in  Wheaton,  III.,  county  seat  of 
Du  Page  County,  and  home  of  that  progressive  educational 
institution.  Wheaton  College,  well  known  throughout  the 
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country.  The  history  of  this  youthful,  self-made  American 
publisher  has  become  somewhat  of  a  saga  in  the  State  where 
I  formerly  served  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
*  There  is  stilJ  another  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  we  of  Illi- 
nois would  be  especially  gratified  by  the  passage  of  this 
resolution.  In  a  sense  It  would  be  a  mark  of  homage  and 
remembrance  to  our  late  United  States  Senator  James  Ham- 
ilton Lewis,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Griran.  who  made  non- 
cancelation  of  war  debts  one  of  the  strongest  issues  In  his 
career  as  a  statesman. 

In  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  GriflBn  al- 
ready has  had  many  face-to- face  conferences  with  the 
leaders  of  the  war-debt-defaulting  nations.  Among  those 
with  whom  this  outstanding  journalist  and  publisher  has 
discussed  war  debts  are  David  Lloyd  George,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  England;  Winston  Churchill,  former  Chancelor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  England;  Albert  Lebrun.  President  of 
Prance;  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  President,  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  and  former  Minister  of  Blockade;  and  Count  Galeazzo 
Ciano.  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy.  He  is  well  versed  in  the 
policies  and  politics  of  European  statecraft,  and  if  anyone 
is  able  to  represent  America  with  honor  and  distinction  I  am 
sure  he  is  the  man. 

Events  of  the  last  two  decades  have  demonstrated  to  the 
most  cursoi-y  observer  that  many  of  the  defaulting  debtors. 
Instead  of  pajring  Uncle  Sam,  have  turned  the  money  due 
him  into  more  and  more  munitions  and  armaments  of  war, 
and  he  is  now  confronted  with  a  spectacle  of  wily  European 
diplomacy  intent  on  involving  him  in  another  foreign  war. 

That  great  President.  Calvin  Coolidge.  admirably  summed 
up  the  question  of  the  war  debts  in  his  New  England  nut- 
shell fashion  when  he  remarked  of  the  European  defaulters, 
"They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?" 


Radio  Discussion  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OK  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  24, 1939 


RADIO     DEBATE     BETWEEN     HON.     EDWARD     R.     BURKE.     OP 
NEBRASKA.    AND    HON.    SHERMAN    MINTON,    OF    INDIANA 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  occurred  last  night 
a  very  interesting  debate  over  the  radio  between  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burks  J.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
MiNTONl.  and  some  others  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  joint  debate 
In  my  hand  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  debate  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R£cord.  as  follows: 

Amxkican  Forum  or  tbx  An 

NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  the  subject  of  discvisslon 
here  tonight.  Sunday.  April  23.  1939.  by  United  States  Senator 
Edwakd  R.  BtraKE.  Democrat,  of  Nebraska,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator SHDtMAN  MiNTON.  Etemocrat.  of  Indiana. 

The  discussion  was  presented  by  WOL.  Washington.  In  coopera- 
tion with  WOR.  Newark,  over  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Following  tne  discussion,  which  originated  In  the  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  in  Washlnsrton.  a  panel 
consisting  of  the  following  participants  commented  extempora- 
necusly  on  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening:  Joseph 
Padway.  coun.sel.  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Lee  Pressman 
counsel.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organl7»tlons;  United  States  Rep- 
resentative Clare  B.  Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  and  Richard  Strout 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  American  forum  of  the  air  is  under  the  direction  of  Theo- 
dore Oranlk.  prominent  attorney  and  educator,  who  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  program. 

Announcer  McCormick.  Prom  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  present 
th«  American  Portim  of  the  Air.    WOL.  in  cooperaUon  with  WOR, 


-year 
Roc  sevelt 


Br 

fosters 
and 


presents  another  in  the  regt  1 
witnessed  by  a  large  audien<^ 
of  the  new  Department  of 

The  facilities  of  this  audi 
In  the  interest  of  promot 
Interesting  to  the  Nation  at 
organization. 

You   first  wiU   hear  both 
speakers,  representing 

Following  the  speakers,  an 
take  place  in  an  endeavor  to 

The  forum  is  arranged  anc 
nent  attorney  and  educator 
Granik. 

Chairman  Geanik.  Thank 

Congressional    hearings    or 
have  once  again  brought  the 
vital  problem.     Alter  a  2 
was  signed  by  President 
his  statement  at  tlie  time: 

"A   better  relationship 
high  purpose  of  this  act. 
collective  Ijargalning.   it 
ment  contract  on  a  sound 
orderly  procedure  for 
employees,  it  aims  to  remov^ 
economic   strife.     By   previ 
the  Independence  of  labor, 
scope,  that  freedom  of  choic; 

The   act    has   been   the 
have  demanded  its  repeal 
plete  revamping  of  its 
the  Board  has  tteen  biased 
set   up   to   protect   the   righ^i 
protect  the  rights  of 

About  10  da3rs  ago  the 
on   a  series  of  proposals  to 
are  expected   shortly   to   get 
of    the   Nation    have   been 
develop  in  detail  the  pros 

Appearing  at   his  own 
Senate  Labor  Committee, 
of  New  York,  author  of  the 
liberal  legislation  he  has 

"The  National  Labor 
structive  role  in  our  nationtl 
brought  a  better  understanc 
the  material  and  spiritual 
zatlon  of  their  fellows  for 
employers  who  have  given 
has  brovight  labor  {jeace 
tlonship  with  workers  base< 
standing   that   grows   out   c 
These  employers — and  they 
Jorlty — are  among  the  chief 

Among  those  urging  the 
mittce    were    Senator    Edwa4> 
gressman  Clare  Hoffman 
night  to  amplify  their  viewi 

Outstanding    leaders    in 
testify  within  the  next  few 
the  floors  of  both  the  Senati 

The  American  fcnim  of 
fore,  to  present  a  discussior 

Senator  Burke  will  open 
by  Senator  Shtrman  Minton 
as  the  Democratic  Whip  of 
Lewis. 

Immediately  following  their 
panel  discussion.    Our  panel 
will  be  Joseph  Padway 
tlon  of  Labor;   Lee  Pressma^ 
Industrial    Organizations    ( 
correspendent  of  the  Chrlstlji 

And  now  we  present 


ar  weekly  series  of  forum  broadcasts 
assembled  in  the  studio-auditorium 
Interior  Building. 

orium  have  been  graciously  extended 
unrestricted    discussion    of    topics 

arge  and  conducted  by  a  nonpartisan 


sides  of  the   issue  discussed  by  two 
oppos  te   viewpoints. 

extemporaneous  panel  discussion  will 
cover  all  phases  of  the  subject, 
directed  by  Theodore  Granik,  proml- 
who  will  preside  as  chairman.     Mr. 

you.  Mr.  McCormick. 

the    National    Labor    Relations    Act 

spotlight  of  public  attention  on  this 

struggle  in  the  Congress,  the  act 

on  July  5.  1935.    I  quote  from 
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Senator  BtntKE.  As  the 
Committee  on  Education 
posed  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  described  the 
Whether  they  result  in  a 
change,  that  its  adminlstraltion 
or  prejudice,  or  the  contrar 
nation  now  under  way  Is 
dealing  here  with  a  subject 
and   the  happiness  of   more 
and  vitally  affected  by  any 

These  hearings  are  mome 
term   by   the   distinguished 
further  statement  that  he 
made.    That  he  will  actlv 
dence  clearly  shows  to  be 
vmforttmately  Is  not  now 
who   have  seized   upon   this 
upon  the  country  far-reacli  ing 
To  them  this  act  Is  sacrosa^ 
been  workmg,  day  in  and 


iel  • 
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labor   and  management   is   the 
assuring  the  employees  the  right  of 
the  development   of  the  employ- 
equitable  basis.     By  providing  an 
determining  who  is  entitled  to  represent  the 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  wasteful 
entlng   practices  which   tend   to   destroy 
It   seeks,  for   every   worker   within   its 
and  action  which  is  Justly  his." 
s^ibject   of   bitter   controversy.     Critics 
sweeping  revision,  as  well  as  com- 
agency.     They  contend  that 
unfair,  and  that  the  act,  although 
s   of   organized    employees,    does    not 
emploiers. 

Senate  Labor  Committee  began  hearings 
amend  the   act,  and  similar  hearings 
under  way   in   the   Hovise.     The   eyes 
ffccused   on   these   sessions,   which   will 
a  id  cons  of  all  phases  of  the  problem. 
re(iuest  as  the  first  witness  before  the 
dl^ingulshcd  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
law  and  nationally  renowned  for  the 
sobnsored,  said: 
Relations  Act  has  played   a   notable  con- 
life.     To  millions  of  workers  it  has 
Ing  of  their  employer's  problems,  and 
vkdue  of  participating  in  a  free  organi- 
nutual  aid  and  protection.     To   most 
t  ic  principles  of  the  act  a  fair  trial  it 
aqd,   beyond   that,   a   more  human   rela- 
on  the  mutual   respect   and   under- 
free   bargaining   between   free   men. 
now  represent  the  overwhelming  ma- 
bencflciarles  of  the  Labor  Act." 
contrary  point  of  view  before  the  com- 
R.    BurjiE.   of   Nebras'<ca,   and   Con- 
Michigan,  who  are  here  with  lis  to- 

( rovemment,    business,    and    labor    will 
1  /eeks.  with  the  issue  expected  to  reach 
and  House  before  this  setsion  ends, 
he  air  has  thought  it  timely,  there- 
on the  subject  tonight, 
he  discussion,  and  he  will  be  followed 
of  Indiana,  who  was  this  week  chosen 
1  tie  Senate,  succeeding  the  late  Senator 

remarks  we  will  present  an  Informal 

members,  with  Congressman  Hoffman. 

gen^sral  counsel  of  the  American  Federa- 

general  counsel  of  the  Congress  of 

C.    I.   0.>:    and   Richard   L.   Strout. 

n  Science  Monitor. 

Burks: 


t!ie 


EDWARD  R.    BURKX.    OF   NEBRASKA 

Witness  to  appear  before  the  Senate 

Labor  in  Its  consideration  of  pro- 

tional  Labor  Relations  Act.   Senator 

__     now  in  progress  as  "momentous." 

demonstration  that  the  act  needs  no 

has  been  wise  and  free  from  bias 

is  shown,  in  either  event  the  exami- 

the  utmost  importance.     For  we  are 

that  touches  very  closely  the  welfare 

American   citizens   than   are  directly 

other  single  piece  of  legislation. 

itous.     Equally  so  was  the  use  of  that 

author   of   the    act.   coupled   with   his 

t  loroughly  approves  of  the  study  being 

'     support  any  changes  which  the  e\'l- 

I  ecc'sary.     For  that  has  not  been  and 

e  attitude  of  those  extreme  partisans 

act   as   an   effective   means  of   forcing 

changes  in  our  economic  system. 

ct.    With  consummate  skill  they  have 

day  out,  to  create  prejudice   against 
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those  who  seek  by  wise  amendment  to  make  this  law  a  sound 
instrumentality  of  good.  Although  the  most  reliable  poUs  of 
public  opinion  disclose  that  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  statute  is 
being  enforced  and  favor  changes  in  the  law.  these  ardent  advo- 
cates have  Insisted  that  It  must  not  be  touched.  There  Is  a 
general  belief  that  continual  harassment  of  employers,  for  which 
the  way  has  been  opened  so  wide  by  this  method  of  outside  inter- 
ference in  the  labor  relationship,  is  the  surest  method  of  keeping 
business  and  industry  from  expanding,  and  miUions  of  willing 
workers  from  profitable  employment.  Yet  we  are  told  this  law 
must  not  be  touched. 

On  the  contrary,  the  change  should  begin  In  the  very  first  sec- 
tion. Instead  of  declaring  that  latxjr  disturbances  are  due  solely 
to  the  unfair  practices  of  employers  in  denying  to  their  employees 
freedom  in  organizing  and  in  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with 
them,  let  the  truth  be  stated.  Labor  troubles  have  been  due  in 
part  to  such  practices  by  a  limited  number  of  employers,  and  in 
part  to  unfair  practices  of  certain  employees  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. If  it  Is  real  freedom  for  the  workers  of  the  country  that  is 
our  goal,  let  the  law  protect  them  from  threats,  interference,  or 
coercion  from  any  source. 

So  this  section  Is  amended  by  declaring  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  development  of  friendly  and 
mutually  fair  relations  Ijetween  employers  and  employees  by  pro- 
tecting the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining,  by  pro- 
tecting the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, self-organization,  and  designation  of  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  emplojrment.  and  by  Imposing  reasonable  re- 
straints In  the  public  interest  upon  certain  Improper  practices  in 
the  employer-employee  relationship,  by  whomsoever  engaged  in. 

What  are  those  unfair  labor  practices?  As  the  statute  now  reads, 
only  an  employer  can  be  guilty  of  wrong.  The  amendment  covers 
both  parties  to  the  relationship.  It  is  now  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  an  employer  to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  his  employees 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  In  this  act.  The  same 
prohibition  should  be  made  applicable  to  employees  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  the  end  that  the  worker  may  be  completely  free  to 
join  or  refrain  from  Joining  any  labor  organization,  to  continue 
or  cease  his  emplojinent,  and  to  select  his  representatives  for 
collective  bargaining. 

Because  of  repeated  Interpretations  that  the  Board  has  placed 
upon  this  noninterference  section,  which  rulings  have  had  the 
practical  result  of  placing  all  employers  In  a  strait  Jacket  without 
liberty  to  pass  on  to  their  employees  any  Information  or  advice  that 
might  be  helpful  to  them,  even  when  wholly  dlsas.soclated  from 
any  threat  or  Interference,  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  add 
a  proviso.  It  shall  not  be  considered  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  an  employer  to  confer  with  his  employees  or  counsel  and 
advise  with  them  about  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  this 
act. 

Company  unions  will  still  be  denounced.  Likewise  any  discrimi- 
nation in  regard  to  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condi- 
tion thereof  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  or  discouraging  mem- 
bership In  any  labor  organization.  It  will  still  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  the 
accredited  representatives  of  his  employees. 

Employees,  in  turn,  will  violate  a  fair-labor  practice  If.  in  the 
course  of  a  dispute,  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  where 
the  dispute  occurs.  The  national  policy  Is  to  afford  the  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  grievances  through  free  collective 
bargaining.  If  workers  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — say. 
by  engaging  in  the  destruction  of  the  employers'  property  by  us'ng 
the  sit-down  strike  technique  to  enforce  their  demands — they 
should  not  at  the  same  time  be  free  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages 
which  this  act  confers. 

It  Is  complained  that  the  amendments  constitute  a  restriction 
on  the  right  to  strike.  All  that  is  provided  is  that  If  the  worker 
wants  the  protection  and  benefit  of  this  act.  he  must  stay  within 
certain  limits  In  the  method  of  the  exercise  of  that  right.  If 
there  Is  a  valid  contract  not  to  strike  for  a  certain  period,  the 
agreement  must  not  be  treated  as  a  scrap  of  p>aper.  A  further, 
and  to  me  a  most  reasonable  limitation,  is  that  to  remain  pro- 
tected by  this  act  a  strike  may  be  called  only  after  an  affirmative 
vote  by  secret  ballot  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  unit 
affected. 

In  his  statement  to  the  committee.  Senator  Wacnth  said  that  It 
Is  his  aim  "to  be  the  friend  of  every  man  who  works  honestly  for 
a  living,  regardless  of  what  union  he  belongs  to  or  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  union  at  all."  To  that  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 
To  carry  that  principle  Into  effect  requires  two  further  changes  in 
this  section.  To  my  mind  It  is  an  intolerable  thing  that  a  man 
who  desires  to  work  honestly  for  a  living,  who  Is  capable  and  effl- 
clent  In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  an  employee  who  has  been 
honestly  working  for  a  living  for  years,  may  be  told  any  day  that 
under  the  law  of  the  country  he  loves  and  Is  ready  to  defend  with 
his  life,  he  cannot  continue  to  hold  his  Job  unless  he  will  Join  a 
certain  labor  organization.  It  Is  immaterial  whether  his  reasons 
for  not  choosing  to  Join  are  good  or  bad.  The  vital  point  is  that 
someone  else  is  permitted  to  decide  the  question  for  him.  It  ap- 
proaches h3rpocrisy  to  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  every  man  who 
works  honestly  for  a  living,  regardless  of  what  union  he  belongs  to 
or  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  at  all.  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port a  statutory,  compulsory  closed  shop  which  throws  the  above 
principle  to  the  winds.  Let  the  union  sell  to  the  worker  on  its 
merit  the   benefits  of  belonging.    Let  mterference  with  the  free 


exercise  of  that  right  by  the  employer,  by  the  onion  organizer,  or 
by  anyone  else,  be  strictly  prohibited.  But  the  closed-shop  prin- 
ciple has  no  place  in  this  act.  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
complete  freedom  to  workers. 

Nor  Is  the  compulsory  deduction  from  a  worker's  wages  of  union 
dues  consistent  with  that  freedom  about  which  we  »peak.  It  may 
be  a  helpful  device  to  keep  unwiUlng  members  in  line.  But  that  Is 
all.  The  closed  shop  and  the  check-off  can  t>e  logically  defended 
only  by  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  position  that  there  is 
something  more  Important  than  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
make  his  own  decisions.  However  valuable  a  strong  labor  organi- 
sation may  be.  when  It  comes  to  forcing  a  worker  against  his  will 
to  Join,  or  compelling  him  to  remain  In  when  he  wants  to  quit, 
the  sacrifice  of  individual  freedom  is  too  great. 

The  act  should  provide  for  a  Labor  Board  representative  In 
equal  number  of  both  parties  to  the  lat>or  relationship  —employer 
and  employee.  The  general  public,  which  is  so  vitally  affected  by 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace,  should  aleo  have  a  voice  in 
its  decisions.  A  txjard  so  constituted  has  been  heretofore  recom- 
mended by  such  authoritative  spokesmen  of  labor  as  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  Secretary  Perkins.  This  change  would  go  far  toward 
convincing  the  country  that  Congress  Is  sincerely  trying  to  estab- 
lish good  will  In  a  relationship  where  real  success  is  otherwise 
impossible. 

Procedure  must  be  Improved.  If  a  grievance  exists,  the  em- 
ployer should  be  promptly  notified.  He  shotild  have  a  reasonable 
time  to  make  correction  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employees. 
Falling  that,  and  within  a  limited  period.  It  would  be  in  order 
for  a  complaint  to  be  filed  by  the  Board.  In  getting  at  the  truth, 
although  technicalities  should  be  avoided,  there  ought  txi  tie  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  that  prevail  in 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  Findings  of  fact  to  be  conclusive  should 
be  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  If,  despite  these  safe- 
guards, the  accused  is  not  satisfied  to  have  his  case  Judged  by  the 
same  body  that  Investigated  the  controversy,  determined  there  was, 
according  to  its  standards.  sufQcient  cause  to  proceed,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  case,  he  should  have  the  right  of  prompt  removal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  speedy  trial. 

The  major  portion  of  these  amendments  which  J  propose  have 
Just  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  sup- 
plant the  so-called  Little  Wagner  Act  that  has  been  In  force  In  that 
State.  The  handwTitlng  appears  en  the  waU.  Those  who  are 
wise  will  read  and  give  heed.  There  should  be  fundamental 
changes  made  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  at  this  sessloa 
of  Congress.  That  can  be  done  without  impairing  the  sound  ob- 
jectives of  the  act.     There  is  danger  In  delay. 

Mr.  Gr.*nik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Burxe. 

You  are  listening  to  the  American  forum  of  the  air.  presenting 
a  discussion  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

We  have  Just  heard  Senator  Edward  R.  Burkb.  of  Nebraska. 

And  now  we  are  happy  to  present  Senator  Sherman  Minton,  of 
Indiana.    Senator  Minton. 

address     bt     senator     SHEXMAN     minton,     INDIANA 

Senator  Minton  The  purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  to  protect  labor  in  its  right  to  tielong  to  a  union  and  to 
have  that  union  represent  labor  in  Its  dealings  with  lt«  employers. 
That  is  what  is  known  as  collective  bargaining.  No  one  disputes 
the  right  of  latxir  today  to  bargain  collectively,  Just  as  capital  bar- 
gains collectively.  The  board  of  dlrt^tors  of  a  corporation  or  a 
farm  cooperative  represent  and  bargain  collectively  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  or  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 

Labor  asks  to  do  the  same  thing.  You  say  if  everyone  concede* 
this  right  of  labor  to  Join  a  union,  and  through  that  union  to 
bargain  collectively,  why  the  Labor  Board?  Not  quite  all  accept 
the  right,  in  practice,  at  least.  There  still  exists  a  small  minority 
of  chlselers  that  hire  spies  to  spy  upon  the  workers  to  find  out 
who  the  union  leaders  and  members  are  so  they  can  fire  them. 
They  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  hiring  "Chow- 
der Head"  Cohen  and  a  bunch  of  pug-uglles  to  break  strikes  and 
assault  workers.  They  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  to  arm  with 
gas  and  deadly  weapons,  thugs  to  be  set  upon  the  workers.  They 
spend  thousands  In  fostering  a  company  union  to  be  run  by  the 
employer  and  to  sit  upon  the  employer's  knee  by  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy, to  listen  to  his  master's  voice.  In  short,  anjrthlng  from 
spying,  thuggery,  assaulting,  and  a  free  use  of  money  Is  used  by 
the  few  to  halt  the  organization  of  labor. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  employers  are  fair,  and  want 
to  be  fair,  to  their  workers  It  is  the  small  minority  of  chlselers 
that  made  it  necessary  to  pass  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  Is  the  Tom  Glrdlers  and  Jimmy  Rands  that  make  It  necessary 
for  all  employers  to  have  legislation  directed  to  them.  We  always 
have  to  legislate  against  the  chiseling,  racketeering,  or  criminal 
minority.  The  Good  Book  itself  says:  "The  law  was  not  made  for 
the  honest  man." 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed  to  enable  workers  to 
Join  the  union  of  their  choice,  without  interference  from  the  boas. 
What  member  of  the  general  public  is  willing  any  more  to  leave 
complete  control  of  workers'  destinies  In  the  hands  of  employers, 
free  to  discharge  and  blacklist  workers,  whose  only  sin  is  a  desire 
to  Join  a  union,  and  have  that  union  represent  them  in  dealing  with 
their  boss. 

The  right  to  organize  Is  Just.  The  device  of  collective  bargaining 
Is  a  hopeful  path  to  industrial  peace.  Everyone  agrees,  so  let's  stop 
giving  lip  service  to  collective  bargaining  and  ^ve  U  a 
work. 
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In  1933  the  prwent  •dminlrtratjon  said  for  the  first  time  that 
eoUectlve  bargaining  wa«  here  to  stay.  The  Republican  Party  had 
always  pleasantly  endorsed  collective  bargaining,  but  it  never  did 
anything  about  It.  In  the  spring  of  1935  this  administration  kept 
its  promise  to  labor  and  enacted  under  the  leatiersliip  of  one  of 
the  greatest  liberals  ot  aU  tUne,  Senator  Wacnxr,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Employers  had  two  alternatives.  They  could  accept  the  act, 
and  make  collective  bargaining  a  reality,  such  as  had  been  known 
by  the  rallroada  and  the  Needle  and  Garment  Workers  for  20 
years.  Or,  tbey  could  defy  tbe  act  and  deny  tiielr  employees  the 
right  to  Join  the  union  they  wanted.  The  employers  chose  to 
defy  the  act.  They  guspcnded  Its  operation  for  almost  2  years, 
during  which  time  labor  witnessed  the  boss  defying  the  law.  and 
he  dpfled  it  in  a  wave  of  sit-down  strikes.  This  was  labor  trouble, 
not  becauec  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  but  In  defiance 
of  it. 

Here  are  the  steps  by  which,  through  unremitting  publicity  and 
migatlon.  the  chiseling  minority  of  American  employers  nullified 
the  act  and  excoriated  the  Board.  The  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  declared  the  act  unconstitutional 
before  it  was  paned.  Ftfty-elght  Uberty  League  lawyers  signed  an 
opinion  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  advised  the  em- 
ployers to  defy  the  law.  One  hundred  and  one  employers  tied  the 
Board's  hands  by  injunctions.  Employers  refused  to  obey  the  law. 
Only  one  of  them  complied  with  the  Labor  Board's  ruling  during 
the  Board's  first  18  months  of  existence. 

How  did  labor  feel  about  all  that  during  those  18  months? 
Where  was  its  magna  carta  of  rights?  Where  these  long-deferred 
hopes?    Where,  Indeed!     Tied  up  In  Injtinctions.    Throttled  over 

inference  tables  where.  Instead  of  worker  and  employer  repre- 
sentatives meeting  to  settle  their  mutual  affairs,  lawyers  and  em- 
ployers' associations  met  to  strangle  labor's  hopes.  Labor  lost 
patience.  Workers  went  back  to  direct  action,  and  the  strikes  of 
the  waiters  of  1936  and  1937  ensued. 

In  the  spring  of  1937  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  labor  law. 
The  Liberty  League  lawyers'  "kanparoo  court"  had  been  overruled. 
Then,  before  the  law  had  a  chance  to  work,  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  chiseling  employers, 
and  the  propagandizing  newspapers  they  control  began  to  yell  for 
repeal  and.  by  misrepresentation,  to  seek  to  destroy  the  Labor 
Board.  Some  wanted  to  kill  the  act  outright — bloody  murder! 
Some,  like  Senator  Buvke.  wanted  to  chloroform  It,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  out  all  its  vital  organs,  under  the  subtle  plea  of 
amendment. 

Under  these  adverse  and  trying  circumstances,  the  Labor  Board 
prepared  five  caaes.  upon  which  the  act  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  had  prepared  and  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  five 
cases  of  such  unimpeachably  sound  law  and  procedure  that  the 
Nation,  anticipating  oppxMlte  decisions,  was  left  gasping  with 
astonishment.  Under  a  cloud  of  hostility  and  suspected  uncon- 
stitutionality, the  Board  had  gone  about  its  business.  It  had 
persuaded  big  steel.  Goodyear  Rubber.  International  Harvester,  and 
others  to  give  up  their  ctHiipany  unions.  It  had  established  sound 
precedents  in  a  new  body  of  labor  law.  It  did  all  this  under  the 
most  destructive  barrage  of  hostility  and  misrepresentation  that 
any  agency  of  this  Government  has  ever  endiired. 

Senator  Bcrkk  says  he  wants  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  workers 
and  to  save  tbe  desirable  objectives  of  the  act.  He  has  offered  a 
number  of  amendments.  We  haven't  time  to  look  at  all  of  them. 
Although  on  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by  every  other  Federal 
board,  the  facts  as  found.  If  based  upon  substantial  evidence,  are 
binding  upon  the  court.  Senator  Burkx  wants  the  courts  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  facts  the  Labor  Board  finds.  That  is  Just  a  little 
amendment  that  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  act!  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  be  fair,  why  this  discriminatory  amendment?  Another 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would,  in  effect,  give  the  employer  a 
change  of  venue  from  the  Board  and  permit  him  to  txy  the  case 
before  the  court,  not  simply  confine  him  to  his  appeal,  as  is  now 
the  practice. 

No  other  Federal  board  Is  subjected  to  such  procedure.  Why 
this  discrimination  against  the  Labor  Board?  "All  In  the  Interest 
of  fair  play."  says  Senator  Burke. 

Labor  and  Its  friends  will  not  be  fooled  by  the  voice  of  Jacob 
as  long  as  they  can  feel  the  hand  of  Esau. 

By  propaganda,  nurtiured  by  Senator  Bttrkz  himself,  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  campaign  to  discredit  the  greatest  piece  of  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  and  to  discredit 
the  finest  administrative  Job  ever  done  by  a  Federal  agency.  This 
1%  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Board,  not 
to  save  them. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Bxtrkx  made  all  these 
threadbare  charges  against  the  Labor  Board  In  a  resolution  which 
he  had  heard  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  voted  down  by  the 
comnuttee,  even  Senator  Bxtrke  himself  admitting  he  had  no 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charges.  That  didnt  discourage  the  Sena- 
tor. He  proceeded  to  get  some  evidence:  if  not  evidence,  at  least 
some  propaganda.  By  the  aid  of  a  multigraph  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  an  addrcssograph  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Senator  began  soliciting  peopla 
to  write  him  and  tell  him  how  awful  the  Labor  Act  was.  The  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  against  the  Labor  Board  has  been  going 
on  for  over  a  year.  The  public  is  led  to  believe  that  the  Labor 
Board  acts  In  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Mbltrarlly  and  without 
semblance  of  due  pitxeas  of  law. 
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What  are  the  facts?    The 
before  It  involving  action  of 
Board  on  all  grounds  13  times 
tained:  2  cases  the  Board's  on  I 
average  of  .760  for  the  Labor 
during  the  same  period  In  the 
.640.    In  the  circuit  court  of 
with  enforcement  of  the  act, 
in  32,  partially  in  2.  and  Its 
record  unparalleled  in 

Tou  have  heard  it  loosely  an(  1 
sit-down  fctrikes,  and  other 
administration.    The  facts  are 
troubles  and  sit-down  strikes 
employers  had  the  Labor  Act 
upheld  the  act  in  1937  to  date 
constitutional  body,  and 
disappeared  and  all  .strikes  havi 
third  as  many  people  were 
unvarnished  falsehood  that 
have  increased  labor  trouble. 

Two    distinguished    scholars 
Gellhom  and  Llnfield,  after 
act  of  the  Board  since  its 

"The  procedures  developed 
not  by  a  despotic  disregard  of 
by  a  lively  desire  to  afford  to 
their  points  of  view.     •      • 
nounced  for  methods  alleged  tc 
with  the  genius  of  our 
satisfied  that  the  denunciation^ 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  yoi  i 
Board  has  performed  a  most 
manner.    Our  experience  has 
act  may  well  be  made.    The 
repeal  of  this  act  or  Its 
Li^xn*  ought  to  have  Its  rights, 
despite   the  unhappy   current 
patiently  endure  another 

Chairman  Geanik.  Thank 

And  this  concludes  part  1  of 

Announcer  McCormick.  Th< 
Immediately  following  station 

This  Is  the  coast-to-coast 
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gjpreme  Court,  In  13  ont  of  17  cases 

the  Labor  Board,  upheld  the  Labor 

2  c^ses  the  Board  was  partially  sus- 

er  was  set  aside.     That  is  a  batting 

while  all  other  Federal  agencies 

same  Court  have  an  average  of  only 

appeals,  out  of  45  decisions  dealing 

he  Board  has  been  wholly  sustained 

set  aside  In  11  cases.    Tliat  is  a 

administrative  law. 

freely  charged  that  the  laixir  unrest, 

were  due  to  the  Labor  Act  and  its 

Just  the  opposite.    The  various  labor 

xrcurred  in  1936  and  1937  when  the 

enjoined.     Since  the  Supreme  Court 

the  Latxir  Board  has  functioned  as  a 

:  that  period  sit-down  strikes  have 

t»een  reduced  by  half,  and  only  one- 

,'ed  in  these  strikes.    So  it  Is  a  plain. 

Labor  Act  and  its  administration 
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of    Columbia    University,    Professors 
examining  meticiilously  every  order  and 
foun4ing,  had  this  to  say  about  the  Board: 
the  Beard  have  been  characterized 
1  he  Constitution    •     •     •    but  rather 
ies  the  fullest  opportunity  to  urge 
By  some  the  Board  has  been  de- 
be  un-American  and  not  in  harmony 
democratic  Institutions.     Tlie  authOTs  are 
find  no  support  in  fact." 
to  be  fair,  and  admit  that  the  Labor 
(llfflcult  task  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
ladicated  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
f]  lends  of  labor  will  not  stand  for  the 
emasculation  by  destructive  amendments. 
Labor  Intends  to  have  Its  rights,  and„ 
splits   in   its   ranks,   labor  will   not 
po6t|>onement  of  its  hopes. 
Senator  Minton. 
tonight's  forum  presentation, 
panel  discussion  will  be  presented 
identification, 
neiwork  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co. 
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Announcer  McCormtck.  We 
American  forum  of  the  air.  orfclnatlng 
the  new  Department  of  the  Ir  terior 

We  return  you  to  the  chairn  an 

Chairman  Gkanik.  And  no'  i^ 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
discussion. 

Our    panel    niembers    are: 
Michigan;  Joseph  Padway 
of  Labor;   Lee  Pressman,  general 
trial  Organizations   (the  C.  I 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mr.  Strout  will  open  the  diicxission 
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Mr.   RicH.\RD   Strottt.  _Thls 
verslal  subjects  In  Congress, 
of  the  hardest-hitting 
another  Member  of  Congress 
Fortunately  for  me.  I  am  Just 
tive  newspaper  correspondent 
ent  moment  like  Daniel  In 
are  aching  to  go,  and  I  only 
devoured  by  the  lions.     I  hop^ 
eat  me. 

Sitting  immediately  at  my 
has  a  third  point  of  view. 
A.  F.  of  L.,  which  wants 
C.  L  O.,  which  does  not  waijt 
Mr.   Hoffman   woiild   prefer 
correct,  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Representative  Clare  E 
Bonnel  of  the  Board  may  be 

Mr.  STROtrr.  Isn't  that  the 

Representative  Hoffman.  N< 
ptitcs  the  right  to  bargain 
does,  and  you  can  prove  It  If 
because  on  July  13.  1937.  a 
employees   of   a   company 
of   representation.    The   Boarb 
company  to  enter  Into  a 
they  had  set  the  stage  to 
tlon,  and  when  their  favorlti 
tlnued   to  recognize   this 
the  defeated   union,   and 
right  to  bargain  collectively 
Labor  Board,  decided  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Courl  . 

Mr.  Strout.  Mr.  Pressman 
to  have  this  changed  at  all 

Mr.   Lxx   Pressman.  Mr. 
organizations  are   absolutely 
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:ontinue  with  the  second  half  of  the 

in  the  studio-auditorium  of 

Building  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodore  Granik. 

as  part  2  of  tonight's  forum  on 

Act,  we  present  an  Informal  panel 


Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of 
counsel  of  American  Federation 
counsel  of  Congress  for  Indus- 

O.);  and  Richard  L.  Strout,  of  the 


gen  eral 
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Is  one  of  the  mc«t  bitter  contro- 

and  you  have  Just  listened  to  two 

In  Congress.     We  have   with   tis 

.ho  represents  a  third  point  of  view. 

an  impartial  and  supposedly  objec- 

and  I  feel  a  good  deal  at  the  pres- 

llons'  den.    I  know  these  people 

lope  I  can  climb  a  tree  before  I  am 

they  will  fight  each  other  and  not 


right  Is  Congressman  Hoffman,  who 

we  have  the  point  of  view  of  the 

law   amended  part   way,   and  the 

It  amended  at  all.     I  understand 

have   the   law   abolished.     Is   that 
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He  FFMAN.  No;   only  so  far  as  the  per- 
c  langed. 
i  ame  thing?" 

Senator  Minton  said  no  one  dls- 

I  say  they  do,  the  Board 

TOU  look  at  the  record  of  the  Board, 

representing  a  majority  of  the 

portioned   the   Board  for   a   certificate 

didn't    give    It,   but    Induced   the 

with  a  rival  union,  and  when 

In^uence  the  votes  they  held  an  elec- 

was  defeated  the  Board  still  con- 

of   collective   bargaining   with 

the   majority   of  employees   the 

It  Is  the  case  of  Harris  versus  the 

a7th  day  of  February,   1939,  by  the 
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cot  tract 
del  led 


as  I  understand  It,  you  don't  want 
s  that  correct? 

the  C.  I.  O.  and  Its  aflaiiated 
opposed   to  the  amendments   which 
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are  now  pending  before  Congress  in  the  several  bills.  The  C.  I.  O. 
believes  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  really  be  the  Magna 
Carta  for  labor.  We  therefore  watch  very  carefully  as  to  exactly 
who  Is  opposing  the  amendments.  When  we  find  a  Senator, 
namely  Senator  Bttrkk,  proposing  a  list  of  amendments  under  the 
guise  of  expressing  the  pious  hope  and  desire  of  protecting  every 
workingman  in  the  country,  we  also  have  to  notice  the  fact 
that  Senator  BrnucE  was  one  of  the  12  Senators  that  voted  against 
the  passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

We  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  Senator  Burke,  on  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  Europe.  Including  Germany,  stated  upon  his 
arrival  that  he  thought  Mr.  Hitler  had  done  a  fine  Job  for  the 
workingman.  In  a  coxintry  where  every  right  of  the  working- 
man  had  been  completely  demolished,  Senator  Bukkx  fotind  a 
fine  Job  being  done! 

So  we  look  over  his  amendments  very  carefully  and  we  find 
among  his  amendments  practically  every  one  intended  to  emascu- 
late and  abolish  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We  are  abso- 
lutely In  accord  and  In  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Senator  Minton. 

Mr.  STRotrr.  The  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  halfway  between. 
Is  that  true,  Mr.  Padway? 

Mr.  Joseph  Padwat.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Strout.  The 
A  F.  of  L.  Is  not  halfway  between  the  other  two.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  amendments  by  Senator  Bxtrke  at  all.  The 
A.  F.  L.  still  subscribes  and  adheres  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  believe  that  when  the  act  was 
proposed  and  was  being  discussed  before  Congress  it  was  its  strong- 
est proponent.     It  still  Is. 

But  one  must  distinguish  between  the  basic  principles  on  which 
the  act  is  founded  and  the  administration  of  that  act.  It  is  on6 
thing  to  say  that  an  suit  subscribes  to  and  supports  principles  of 
self-determination,  self-orgaiuzation,  freedom  of  choice  of  repre- 
Bontatlves,  and  quite  another  to  place  that  authority  in  a  board, 
and  the  power  and  discretion  exercised  by  that  board  in  such  a 
way  that  many  of  these  fundamental  principles  are  either  evaded 
or  entirely  denied  to  those  who  were  to  be  the  benefactors  of  the 
act. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lal>or,  and  In 
proposing  its  amendments  It  Intends  tc  bring  the  act  back  to  the 
fundamentals,  to  the  basic  principles  under  which  it  was  spon- 
sored, and  which  it  was  enacted  under,  and  we  propose  that  either 
this  administration,  the  present  Board,  or  some  subsequent  board 
if  the  present  Board  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  it,  shall  admin- 
ister the  act  in  such  a  way  as  those  basic  guaranties  remain  with 
and  for  the  workers  who  are  to  benefit  by  It. 

Representative  Hoffman.  Mr.  Strout.  Mr.  Pressman  said  that  he 
regarded  with  suspicion  the  amendments  coming  from  certain 
sources.  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  a  long  time  ago  someone 
inquired  whether  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth. 

Mr.  Pressman.  I  prefer  to  limit  ovir  discussion  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Representative  Hoffman.  That's  It,  and  no  one  except  the  labor 
organizations  can  propose  amendments  which  will  be  any  good. 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Board  itself  denies 

the  right  of 

Mr.  Strottt  (interposing).  I  see  Senator  BrrRKE  champing  at  the 
bit.    I  wonder  if  he  wants  to  come  in  on  this. 

Senator  Burke.  In  most  debates  the  one  that  opens  has  some 
opportunity  to  say  something  in  rebuttal.  I  had  to  make  my  talk 
and  the  other  gentlemen  came  on.    If  I  could  have  a  moment  or 

two,  without  Interfering 

Mr.  Strout.  About  2  minutes. 

Senator  Bxjrke.  What  I  want  to  say  might  take  a  good  deal 
longer  than  that. 

As  a  logical  argument  directed  to  the  advisability  of  considering 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  certain  amendments,  I  thought  Mr. 
Pressman's  argument  reached  a  new  low  in  all  phases.  Mr.  Press- 
man says  that  instead  of  looking  at  the  amendments  themselves 
which  I  presented  in  general  here,  that  we  look  at  the  man  who 
offered  them,  that  Senator  Burke  voted  against  this  act. 

I  did;  and  why?  As  the  record  will  clearly  show,  because  there 
was  voted  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  amendment  offered 
In  good  faith  to  prohibit  coercion.  Intimidation,  or  threats  coming 
from  any  source.  When  that  was  voted  down  I  knew  this  act 
would  not  be  a  success  and  voted  against  it,  and  I  £un  as  proud 
of  that  vote  as  of  any  I  have  cast  In  the  Senate. 

Then  he  goes  on  with  some  misquotation  he  never  read  In  any 
newspaper,  because  It  was  never  quoted  as  he  presented  it  at  all. 
about  some  remarks  I  am  supposed  to  have  made  on  returning 
from  Europe  last  September,  when  the  labor  question  was  not 
discussed  at  all. 

But  I  want  to  say  Just  this  word,  and  my  2  minutes  are  not 
quite  up.  In  reference  to  Senator  Minton,  also.  I  would  like  to 
have  about  5  minutes  for  him. 

He  said  in  the  first  place  I  offered  a  resolution  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  had  to  abandon  it.  I  offered  a  resolution  asking  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  consider  the  functioning  of  the 
Labor  Board  as  a  court.  The  Judiciary  Committee  decided,  and 
I  Joined  VTlth  them  because  that  was  the  general  consent,  that 
this  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  that  when  they  were  ready  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  amendments,  that  was  the  place  to  consider  It, 
80  I  gracefully  bowed  to  that. 

Just  one  other  thing  and  I  will  be  through.  He  said  also  that 
the  sit-down  strike  epidemic  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  some 
employers    fought    against    and    questioned    the    constitutionality 
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of  the  Labor  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows,  and  everyone 
here  knows,  that  If  the  Labor  Board  had  had  tU  way.  if  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not  overturned  it.  the  sit-down  strike  would 
be  a  duly  accredited  and  recognized  method  of  labor  warfar* 
In  this  country  today.  The  Labor  Board  did  everything  tr»at  It 
could  from  the  time  that  epidemic  started  to  encourage  it  and 
spread  It  all  over  the  country.  That  should  not  be  blamed  upon 
anyone  who  now  wants  to  amend  this  act. 

Senator  Minton.  I  challenge  Senator  BtrRKK  to  show  any  plao* 
In  the  record  where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ever 
countenanced   a  sit-down   strike. 

Senator  Burke.  Senator  Minton.  if  you  haven't  foIlo>w«>d  the 
Fansteel  MeUllurgical  case  from  the  place  it  started  until  It 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  only  two  dissenting  vot«a. 
who  didn't  themselves  attempt  to  Justify  the  sit-down  strike,  you 
ought  to  know  that  that  U  exacUy  what  the  Labor  Board 
attempted. 

Senator  Minton.  Time  won't  permit,  but  it  held  nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  Senator  ought  to  read  the  case. 

Mr.  Pressman.  Mr.  Strout,  may  I  please  answer  Senator  Brucsf 
I  had  attempted  to  divide  my  time  and  give  a  little  more  time  to 
Senator    Burkx. 

I  had  first  attempted  to  explain  how  organized  labor  felt  when 
it  heard  an  expression  from  Senator  Burke  atxHit  being  for  the 
laboring  man.  I  shall  now  address  myself  to  some  of  the  q>eclflc 
amendments  that  Senator  Bitrkk  has  proposed. 

Senator  Burke  purports  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  by  providing  that  even  where — give  me  enough  time  to  answer. 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

Representative  Hoffman.  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Pressman,  how 
this  time  is  divided. 

Mr.  Prfssman.  He  provided  that  even  where  an  employer  has 
unfairly  discriminated  against  an  employee  that  even  under  those 
conditions,  acc(»^lng  to  Senator  Burke's  amendment,  all  the 
Board  can  do  is  hold  that  the  employer  has  violated  the  law,  yes; 
but  all  he  need  do  is  pay  a  little  tip.  a  little  severance  pay,  but 
that  the  employee,  under  this  amendment,  cannot  be  placed  back 
to  work.  What  an  easy  way  for  employers  to  break  every  union 
and  any  organization's  attempt  to  organize  the  employees  in 
Its  plant. 

Another  amendment,  on  which  I  will  be  very  brief.  As  Senator 
Minton  has  stated 

Representative  Hoffman  (interposing).  Mr.  Strout,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  Just  like  C.  I.  O.  practice.  They  want  everybody  to 
Join  that,  and  take  their  time. 

Mr.  Pressman.  They  want  to 

Representative  Hoffman  (interposing).  Is  this  a  discussion  or  a 
lectvire? 

Mr.  Strox-T.  You  have  2  more  minutes,  Mr.  Pressman. 

Mr.  Pressman.  I  assume  that  Is  the  cxistomary  way  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  argtUng  his  case. 

Another  amendment  says  that  the  employers  n\ay  at  any  time 
remove  their  cases  from  the  Labor  Board  and  take  them  directly 
to  the  courts.  That  Is  Senator  Burke's  idea  of  playing  fair  with 
an  administrative  agency. 

Another  amendment  of  Senator  Bitrkx  Is  to  the  effect  that  em- 
ployers may.  regardless  at  any  other  provision  of  the  act,  confer, 
counsel,  and  advise  with  the  employees.  In  other  words,  he  meant. 
as  we  understand  the  relationship  l)eiween  an  employer  and  employee 
who  is  unorganized  into  a  union  of  his  own  choosing,  that  he  may 
tell  him  whatever  he  cares  to  say;  he  may.  through  his  worda, 
through  his  actions,  show  that  employee  what  might  hi^ipen  if  he 
Joins  a  union.  But  under  the  words  "may  confer,  counsel,  and 
advise  with  his  employees,"  regardless  of  any  other  provision  of  the 
act,  that  employer  will  be  free  from  the  restraints  that  thla  act 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  employer. 

Mr.  Strout.  Now.  Mr.  Pressman,  time  does  not  permit  any  more. 
We  want  to  hear  Mr.  Padway,  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  I  wonder  If  be 
won't  come  in  on  this. 

Mr.  Padwat.  I  was  trying  to  get  away  from  this  scrap  and  remain 
peaceful  and  quiet. 

I  would  rather  confine  myself  not  to  personalities  but  really  to 
one  of  the  real  things  people  should  know  about  it.  There  are  two 
points  that  Senator  Burke  makes,  and  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
discuss  them  so  that  those  who  are  listening  in  and  those  who 
are  here  may  understand  them. 

I  think  Senator  Burke  Is  wholly  In  error  when  he  makes  the 
point  that  a  closed  shop  Is  a  compulsory  imposition  upon  employee* 
and  contrary'  to  democratic  fundamentals.  Let's  see  Please  don't 
applaud;  I  don't  want  to  use  too  much  time.  Let's  see  if  I  can't  get 
i  this  across.  Senator  Bxtrke  leaves  us  under  the  impresalOD  that  the 
closed  shop  Is  something  that  is  Imposed  upon  employaea.  Now. 
it  isn't. 

The  closed  shop  is  a  condition  to  be  bargained  for  between  the 
employees  and  their  representatives — If  it  Is  an  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  selected  by  a  majority,  so  much  the  better—  and  the 
employer.  The  employer  doesn't  have  to  grant  the  closed  shop.  It 
is  entirely  up  to  him.     He  may  want  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  desire. 

Pardon  me  if  I  give  you  a  personal  example.  All  my  stenographers 
and  secretaries  are  In  the  union. 

Mr.  Strottt.  I  think  we  will  give  you  about  half  a  minute  more, 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Padwat.  All  right.  I  want  these  people  in  the  union.  It  is 
my  preference,  and  the  employees  don't  object.  Since  they  donX 
why  should  I  not  have  that  right?  In  other  words.  It  la  a  condition 
to  be  bargained  for,  similar  to  wages,  hours,  or  anything  else. 
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I  want  to  take  this  half  moment  to  answer  tbls  matter  of  Senator 
Bttvut's.  I  lhin)c.  Senator  Botuce.  you  are  wholly  In  error  In  the 
premise  that  a  majority  vote  Is  a  good  thing  in  ordo-  to  have  a  strike 
■aocuotpd.  Tlie  strike  on  the  part  of  1  tndlvldiial  out  of  10.000, 
or  on  the  part  of  a  minority.  Is  merely  an  expression  of  freedom  of 
epocch  A  man  disagrees  with  his  employer  on  terms  and  conditions 
and  goes  out  on  a  strike  to  tell  the  world  ^bout  It.  That  Is  all. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned  It.  and  you  couldn't  con- 
•Utuilonally  take  It  away.     It  Isn't  dependent  upon  majorities  at  all. 

Mr  Stsout.  The  thing  tJaat  surprises  me  In  ttils  is  the  apparent 
agreement  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P.  of  1..  I  confess  I  didn't 
exi>ect  that. 

Mr.  Padwat.  Walt  imtU  we  get  before  the  committee  In  a  few 
days.     We  will  not  be  so  beauttfuUy  agreed 

Mr.  SraouT.  What  Is  the  difference?  I  wonder  U  you  could 
explain  that. 

Mr.  Padwat    The  difference  Is  not  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the 

.....^^    A-  F.  L.;  the  diflerence  is  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Board  and 

^~^H^   A.   P.   L.   and    the   Board.     The   C.    I.   O.   seems   to   like   the 

s.Bdia^  and  has  a  good  reason.     Had  the  Board  treated  the  A.  F.  L. 

ai  It  has  treated  the  C.  I.  O..  we  would  like  It  Just  as  mxich. 

Mr.  Pressman,  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for  Mr. 
Padway  to  address  hlnuMlf  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  with 
regV^l  ^  about  70  causes  which  have  been  before  the  Labor  Board, 
Involving  the  imion  question,  whether  craft  unions  or  Industrial 
vmions  shall  prevail  in  a  particular  place. 

My  understanding  of  the  cases  U  that  In  every  single  case 
where  a  craft  union  has  asked  for  a  craft  union  and  a  substantial 
membership  was  shown  by  the  craft  union  In  that  unit,  the 
craft  unit  was  designated  by  the  Labor  Board  as  the  appropriate 
unit.     With  regard  to  the  other  cases 

Mr  STRon  (interposing) .  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Pressman.  I  think 
Mr  Horo-AN  has  something  to  say  about  It. 
^_,Beprrsentatlve  Hoffman.  Well.  If  Mr.  Prefsman  permits  us  to  get 
^"^'m.  Th!?  difference  between  these  two  gentlemen  arlsrs  out  of  the 
fact,  as  Mr.  Padway  said,  that  If  the  Board  had  treated  the  A.  F.  L. 
as  It  treated  the  C.  I.  O ,  everything  would  be  fine.  The  Board  Just 
got  through  skinning  the  A  P.  L.  on  the  west  coast  and  taking  away 
about  IS.OOO  members  of  the  A.  P.  L.,  compelling  them  to  go  Into 
thf  C.  I  O. 

Mr  Prtssman.  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Padway  that  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
not  h!s  spokesman. 

Mr.  Padwat.  It  strikes  me  that  everyone  here  can  speak  for  him- 
self 

Mr.  PuCTSMAN.  With  regard  to  another  set  of  cases  that  I  believe 
has  raised  an  issue  between  th:-  A.  P.  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  before  the 
Labor  Board,  namely,  the  invalidation  by  the  Labor  Board  of  con- 
tracts which  an  employer  has  entered  Into  with  a  particular  union, 
we  are  absolutely  In  favor  of  the  policy  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
act  m.tde  by  the  Bo.ird,  namely,  that  where  the  Labor  Board  finds 
that  a  labor  organization,  whether  it  be  a  company  union  or  other- 
wise, has  been  assisted  In  obtaining  Its  membership  In  a  pactlctilar 
plant,  and  has  been  assisted  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of 
such  contracts  as  part  of  a  pattern  and  a  program  for  the  employer 
to  exprees  his  preference  for  that  union  against  any  other  union 
that  the  employoe.s  may  choose,  that  such  a  contract  does  not 
repreoent  the  free  exprtssion  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  free  from 
Interferenct^  and  assistance  from  the  employer. 

Mr.  Stsodt.  Mr.  Padway.  does  that  meet  with  your  attitude? 

Mr.  Padwat  Well,  it  doesn't  quite  meet  with  my  attiti^de,  but 
there  Is  a  different  way  of  approaching  the  thing.  First  I  would 
like  to  answer  Mr.  Pressman's  pre\'ious  statement  that  figures 
show  that  the  Board  has  t>een  kinder  or  has  decided  cases  more 
often  in  favor  of  the  A.  F.  L.  than  the  C.  I.  O  You  know,  that  has 
been  bandied  around  so  much.  I  think  it  first  came  out  in  an 
article  in  Fortune,  and  everybody  has  picked  It  up.  and  I  am  almost 
beginning  to  believe  it  myself.  I  have  read  It  so  much. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  who  comes  up  before  a  Judge  and 
says,  "I  am  a  pretty  good  fellow.  Don't  send  me  to  Jail.  I  have 
done  wrong  5  times,  but  I  was  a  good  fellow  25  times." 

He  teUs  you  It  decided  so  nuiny  cases  in  fav(»-  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
and  so  many  in  favor  of  the  A.  F.  L.  Every  time  the  Board  took  a 
licit  away  from  the  A.  F.  L.  It  was  committing  a  wTong,  on  the 
bas:s  that  it  took  it  away.  That  is.  the  Board  claimed  that  it  has 
the  power  and  discretion  to  say  to  the  A.  F.  L..  vd-lth  a  craft  set-up, 
can  say  to  that  craft.  "Here,  we  will  s&y  whether  or  not  you  can 
vote  as  a  craft  or  not  "  And  then  it  will  say.  "We  find  the  balance 
of  the  ^considerations  to  be  equal,  and  you  may  vote  as  a  craft."  or 
"We  find  the  balance  of  considerations  to  be  unequal  and  we  won't 
let  you  vote  as  a  craft" — wllly-nllly.  whether  the  union  likes  It  or 
not.  That  never  was  luteiuled.  It  Is  wrong,  and  we  dont  want  them 
to  have  that  power. 

We  say  the  imlt  Itself,  the  craft  group,  will  decide  whether  they 
want  to  be  merged  or  vote  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  to  say  yes  or  no  That  Is  the  way  with  labor.  That  was 
the  intention  of  Congress,  the  expression  contained  in  the  report, 
and  the  Board  has  adopted  this  vmlt  rule,  this  doctrine  which  Is 
a  perversion  of  the  very  basic  principles  of  the  act.  from  the  unit 
rule.  We  quarreled  with  the  Board  on  that  and  will  continue  to 
quarrel  until  it  either  changes  the  rule  or  Congress  does. 

In  respect  to  contracts.  I  guess  the  appropriate  term  to  be  used, 
and  what  Mr  Pressman  has  in  m;.nd.  is  what  is  known  as  a  coerced 
majority.  The  employer  drives  a  majority  into  his  organization  or 
the  one  he  would  like,  and  thereupon  the  contract  made  under 
•uch  circumstances  should  be  Invalidated.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
li.  such  CQdtracts  are  nerer  majority  contnurts.  and  that.  Represent- 


ative. Is  never  an  exclusive  bargaining  ageiicy-    Tbe  Board  hears 


not- 


the  testimony  and  says,  "You  are 

Mr.  STmoDT  (interposing).  Mr, 
more. 

Mr.  Padwat.  Give  it  to  me;  yqu  couldnt  do  anything  better 

Representative  Hoffman.  Mr 
workers, 
number 
aren't  organized  and  who  have  a 

Mr. 
them. 

Repre-^ntatlve  Hoffman.  You 
will  or  not.  eh? 

Mr.  Padwat.  We  dont  do  It 
employer  keep  his  hands  off. 


Padway,  we  have  only  1  minute 


Padway  represents  about  4.000,000 

the  A.  F.  of  L.:  Mr.  Pisasman  claims  to  represent  a  like 

Dont   forget   there    ai^B    20,000.000   workers   outside    who 

right  to  some  representation. 
Paowat.  Give  us  time,  Mr.  Hoftmait.  and  we  will  organize 


will  do  it  by  force,  whether  they 
by  force.     All  we  ask  is  that  the 


Representative  Hoffmak.  The  jfarmer  Is  right  there  on  the  job. 
Mr.  Pexssman.  I  agree  with  B^.  Padway;   If  the  act  will  be  left 

really  have  a  complete,  free  right 
own  choosing,  it  wont  take  very 

be  organized. 


Intact,  so  that  the  workers  will 
to  organize  into  unions  of  theli 
long  before  all  the  workers  will 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
pnl  24,  1939 


C.  JOHNSON  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  Presidetit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendi^  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 

from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson] 
.,  on  Saturday  night.  April  22, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  Odd 


Fellows  celebrating  the  one  1  lundred  and  twentieth  anniver- 


sary of  the  founding  of  Odd 
There  being  no  objection. 


Fellowship. 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


jMinted  in  the  Record,  as  fa  lows: 

The  Religion  of  AMzaici  n  Democract  Is  Fkateknitt 

In  these  days  of  international  confusion  when  political  systems 
are  subjected  dally  to  widespread  and  critical  examination.  It 
seems  appropriate  In  a  gathering  of  fraternal  ists  to  discuss  our 
own  democracy  from  the  stanc  point  of  a  fratemallst.  We  Justi- 
fiably take  great  pride  in  thi  Government  established  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  America,  ajid  that  pride  should  naturally  cre- 

about  its  essential  nature  so  that 
particular  motives  and  more  con- 
virtues. 


ate  tn  us  a  desire  to  learn  all 
we  may  better  understand  Its 
structively  support  Its  peculiar 


WHAT  IS 


democract? 


I    -( 


Democracy  is  as  difficult  to 
to  define  as  Is  society.     If  I 
democracy?"    to    10   of   my 
receive   10  different  replies. 

One  might  say:  "A  democracj 
equal." 

Another:  "A  government  of 
people." 

Another:  "The  greatest  good 

Or:  "The  Golden  Rule  admin; 

Or:  "Equality  of  civil  rights 

Noah  Webster,  author  of  my 
by   the   people"      Hitler   would 
lawless,  depraved,  ignorant, 
Stalin  would  probat>ly  thump 
'democracy  Is  /ytmmimigTn ' 


( lescrlbe  as  Is  religion  and  as  hard 
sh  )uld  propound  the  query  "What  is 
listeners   tonight,   doubtless   I   would 


is  a  country  in  which  till  men  are 

he  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

of  the  greatest   number." 
stered  by  poUtlcal  agencies." 


dictionary,  puts  It:    •"Government 

likely   sneerlngly    shout:   "It    Is    a 

degenerate.  Incompetent  failure";  and 

lis  chest  and  gloatingly  reply  that 

own  definition  Is  that  democracy 


lij 
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Is  a  political  and  social  institution  based  upon  dvll  equality 
providing  for  free  expression  in  the  arts,  sciences,  religion,  and 
enterprise,  depending  for  its  workability  upon  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  Its  citizens  and  having  for  lu  great  objective 
the  betterment  of  man. 

Before  a  democracy  can  function  with  any  degree  of  success  the 
Individuals  who  compose  It  must  be  bound  together  in  common 
aspirations,  common  standards  of  conduct,  and  common  ties  of 
ideals  and  habits.  They  must  exercise  a  community  feeling  of 
tolerance,  patience,  loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

It  takes  an  advanced  people  to  assume  the  difficulties  and  deli- 
cacies of  such  a  government.  Under  some  governments  public 
opinion  exists,  if  It  exists  at  all.  in  a  most  limited  way.  but  in  cur 
American  democracy  it  determines  the  whole  course  of  public 
policy. 

ORIGIN    or    DEMOCRACT 

According  to  Gladstone,  "the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  But  I  do  not  want  to  stop  with  that  sacred  docu- 
ment— the  Constitution.  Our  form  of  government  expresses  the  col- 
lective soul  of  our  people  as  It  can  be  expressed  In  no  other  way 
because  our  democracy  goes  far  beyond  Its  Constitution  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  its  origin.  That  cn-igin  is  unmistakably  in  the  hearts  of  its 
founding  fathers  and  In  no  other  place.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  makes  no  reference  to  God  and  makes  no 
provision  for  religioiis  dependence  or  allegiance  of  any  kind.  That 
fact,  however,  does  not  Indicate  that  our  democracy  has  no  religion. 
Only  a  mistaken  conception  of  both  religion  and  democracy  would 
lead  to  such  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

DEMOCRACY    DUTICTTLT 

Democracies  are  said  to  be  characteristically  Indirect  In  action, 
awkward  In  method,  delayed  in  decision,  and  Inefficient  in  adminis- 
tration. If  one  were  searching  for  the  most  efficient  government, 
and  If  efficiency  were  all  that  he  were  Interested  In.  he  would 
hardly  choose  a  democracy.  Governments  since  the  dawn  of  hls- 
torj-  have  been  afflicted  with  the  evils  of  waste,  extravagance,  InefD- 
ciency,  and  corruption  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  these 
vices  have  been  especially  difficult  for  democracies  to  master. 
Most  emphatically  peoples  who  are  backward,  disinterested,  careless. 
Ignorant,  and  indolent  have  no  business  experimenting  with  a  de- 
mocracy. A  personal  government  will  suit  their  poor  purposes 
much  better.  There  are  millions  of  human  beings  throughout  the 
world  Incapable  of  forming  a  reasoned  and  considered  Judgment. 
If  they  have  a  conviction.  It  has  been  given  to  them  by  someone 
else.  Many  peoples  In  the  world  today  are  not  fitted  for  anything 
more  difficult  than  the  goose  step  and  the  hard,  exacting  dictator. 
Only  the  most  enlightened,  Indlvidualistically  inclined,  enterprising, 
ambitious,  and  Idealistic  human  beings  are  qualified  t?  operate  a 
democracy. 

In  our  blind  devotion  to  Its  blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom  we 
would  like  to  see  all  people  have  democratic  government,  but  since 
so  many  of  them  are  not  fitted  by  political  experience  for  the 
peculiar  resjxjnsibilities  and  the  absorbing  duties  of  democratic 
government,  nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  world  today  than  to 
place  all  bf  them  regardless  of  their  capacity,  their  ambition,  and 
their  training  under  such  a  system.  If  they  do  not  have  an  over- 
whelming desire  in  their  hearts  for  Its  liberty  and  freedom,  a  de- 
mocracy ought  not  be  forced  upon  them,  for  doubtless  they  would 
quickly  succumb  to  the  horrors  of  utter  chaos  and  mob  confusion 
as  soon  as  they  were  left  to  their  own  independent  action. 

BROTHERHOOD  VERStJS  BRUTE  FORCE 

There  are  two  distinct  Influences,  either  of  which  is  common  to 
all  governments.  One  of  them  is  brute  force;  the  other  reason; 
and  when  reason  is  supported  by  the  Invisible,  intangible,  spiritual 
element  of  brotherly  love,  the  basis  for  a  successful  democracy 
is  at  hand. 

Men  there  are  who  do  not  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  religion  of  democracy.  But  that  should  not  be  surprising,  for 
men  there  are  standing  In  the  solemn  shadow  of  silent,  majestic 
mountains,  whose  sharp,  rocky  peaks  reach  so  high  Into  the  heav^^ns 
that  they  are  perpetually  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  purity,  and 
in  that  magnificent  presence  these  foolish  men.  who  in  contrast 
appear  like  mere  microscopic  pygmies,  do  deny  God.  Men  there 
are  who  look  out  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  never-ending  ocean  and 
behold  the  angry.  roUing,  ominous  waves  plunging  and  breaking 
and  lapping  like  the  tongue  of  a  she  wolf,  and  fail  to  experience 
the  inward  emotion  which  fills  an  understanding  heart  until  it 
spontaneously  bows  in  humble  supplication  to  the  God  who  governs 
such  mighty  works.  Men  there  are  who  peer  down  miles  Into  the 
mystery  of  the  narrow  chasm  of  the  Grand  Canyon  with  Its  crazy 
patchwork  of  colored  walls,  or  are  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the 
mighty  Niagara,  or  set  their  watches  by  the  spouting,  boiling 
geysers  of  Yellowstone,  and  yet  are  not  religiously  Impressed.  Men 
there  are  who  know  all  about  the  universe — the  stars,  the  moons, 
and  the  suns — without  recognizing  the  implications  of  a  religlotis 
miracle. 

So  do  not  expect  man  to  recognize  the  most  apparent  demonstra- 
tions of  religion.  None  are  so  blind  and  none  are  so  deaf  as  those 
having  eyes  yet  see  not  and  having  ears  hear  not.  There  is  a  reli- 
gion of  democracy  and  its  power  and  its  force  and  the  phenomena 
of  Its  manifestations  can  be  understood  I  speak  not  of  creeds  or 
dogmas  or  eccleslasticlsms  or  bishops  or  cathedrals.  I  am  thinking 
about  the  religion  that  Is  inherent  In  democracy  itself,  and  I  am 
not  contemplating,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  union  of  church  and 


state.    The  spiritual  factor  of  democracy  Is  to  be  fcund  tn  the 
heartthrobs  of  its  citizens. 

DEMOCRACY   OF   ANCIZNT  CRXBCB 

The  ancient  Greeks  established  a  beautiful  democracy  that  flour- 
ished for  a  time  and  then  vanished  as  though  swallowed  by  the 
earth  Itself.  The  Reman  republic,  too.  had  Its  glorious  day  in 
history  before  It  entered  the  untiniely  sepulcher  of  oblivion.  An- 
cient Greece  mistakenly  thought  the  soul  of  denaocracy  was  to  b« 
found  in  art  and  culture  and  learning  and  beauty.  But  alaa 
there  was  nothing  In  a  culture  founded  upon  paganism  that  could 
successfully  resist  the  selfishness  that  was  intrinsically  interwoven 
into  Its  democratic  system. 

I  recall  a  painting  supposedly  depleting  the  ancient  Greek  re» 
public  wherein  40  slaves  under  the  lash  supported  a  huge  platform 
upon  which  10  artists  were  at  work.  Destiny  decreed  that  the 
culture  and  art  and  democracy,  and  paganism  and  selfishness  of 
ancient  Greece  should  crimible  into  dust  together  and  be  no  more. 

THE    DEMOCRACY    OT    ANCIENT    lOMK 

Ancient  Rome  was  more  practical  and  realistic  In  fact,  she 
built  her  democracy  around  utility.  Only  useful  things  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  were  worth  preserving.  Efficiency  was  the 
watchword  and  the  objective  and  the  purpose  and  the  very  soul  of 
this  ancient  republic.  Seeking  mure  and  more  utility  becanie  a 
Roman  passion  until  that  passion  strangely  enough  opened  the 
very  grave  into  which  ambitious  and  selfish  men  succcsbfully 
burled  the  shining  light  of  Roman  democra  ;y  forever.  The  goddesa 
of  culture  was  too  idealistic  to  protect  the  Greek  republic  agamst 
greed  and  selfishness;  and  the  god  of  utility,  demanding  more  and 
more  efficiency,  as  the  miser  fanatically  hoards  gold  coin  upon 
gold  coin,  forgot  other  more  important  considerations  and  lost  tbe 
supreme  prize.  , 

A  NEW  THSOLOGY  | 

These  republics  thrived  and  died  before  the  lowly  Nazarene 
had  Introduced  into  the  world  the  new  theology  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  that  was  destined  to 
make  democracy  work.  Brotherly  love  was  as  foreign  to  these 
ancients  as  the  modern  automobile.  Art  and  culture  and  learning 
and  beauty  have  ever  been  uplifting  influences  of  manifold  Impor- 
tance to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  without  the  support  of  a 
constructive  religion  they  are  as  naught.  To  get  the  most  pos- 
sible out  of  every  material  thing  is  cein^inly  advantageous  to  man 
and  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancient  Romans  succeeded 
tremendously  In  that  regard,  but  democracies  like  men  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone:  they  cannot  endure  merely  on  learning  and  effl- 
ciency.  Only  by  a  well-developed  conception  of  fraternity  and 
brotherly  love  can  democracies  live,  for  these  things  are  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  Man  is  naturally  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty.  de» 
Btructlve,  war-loving  animal — covetous,  selflsh,  and  harboring  a 
vigorous  hatred  toward  everything  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. It  takes  something  more  than  an  appreciation  of  art  or  a 
devotion  to  utility  to  overcome  these  powerful  animal  Instincts. 

Christ  was  nailed  to  a  cross  when  he  attempted  to  lead  men  away 
from  them  and  his  immediate  followers  were  burned  at  the  stake 
for  preaching  peace  and  good  will,  but  slowly  man's  ferocious 
character  has  been  gradually  subdued  as  he  has  grasped  more  and 
more  the  significance  and  strength  of  brotherly  love. 

H.  G.  Wells  asserts  that  "in  the  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe,  catastrophe  la  winning."  Cata.strophe  did  win  against 
education  in  ancient  Greece,  but  In  ancient  Greece  education  was 
nullified  by  selfishne.ss  and  paganism.  Under  American  democracy 
man  Is  recognized  as  a  social  being  with  an  appreciation  of  art  and 
a  determination  to  develop  utility  but  at  the  same  time  exer- 
cising brotherly  love  and  friendship.  Catastrophe  wUl  not  soon 
overtake  that  combination. 

BIRTH   or   DEMOCRACY 

American  democracy  lived  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  the  adoption  of  the  BiU  of  RighU.  It  had  iU  birth 
in  America  In  the  town  hall  of  New  England  and  In  t.ie  House  of 
Burgesses  In  the  Old  Dominion.  Roger  Williams,  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man  and  an  early  devotee  of  practical  democracy,  saw  In 
personal  and  religious  freedom  the  path  to  glory.  In  attempting  to 
understand  America  we  should  not  forget  that  It  was  founded  by 
refugees  who  had  felt  the  heavy  heel  of  the  persecutor  and  for 
the  most  part  had  migrated  to  a  dangerous  wilderness  fraught 
with  savages  and  wUd  animals,  not  for  adventure  or  gold,  but  for 
liberty  and  freedom.  Taxation  without  representation  drove  the 
colonial  fathers  Into  violent  revolution  In  answer  to  Patrick  Henry's 
dramatic  plea  for  •'liberty  or  death."  Democracy  has  graduaUy 
developed  and  grown  up  about  us  through  many  generations  untd 
now  it  seems  as  natural  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  hen  came  before  the  egg  or  whether 
the  c^gg  was  first,  but  I  do  know  that  you  can  have  neither  hen 
nor  egg  tinless  you  have  both.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
philosophy  of  brotherhood  came  before  American  democracy  or 
whether  American  democracy  was  first,  but  like  the  hen  and  the 
egg.  without  both  you  will  have  neither.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
reached  these  bleak  shores  slmultaiieously  and  that  they  will 
remain  together  until  the  end. 

GOOD   COVOUTMKNT   AND   GOOD   MZM 

American  democracy  is  not  Jiist  a  pretty  ideal.     It  is  the  moat 

practical  builder  of  men's  souls  yet  devised  by  the  wlU  and  inteUl- 

gence  of  man.  and  Its  principles  when  applied  In  the  land  in  which 

we  live  give  stibstance  and  form  to  the  American  way  of  life.    Out 
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of  this  xinlque  »T"tem  we  secure  good,  eampetent  goTemment  on 
tl»e  one  band,  and  progressively  Improved  individuals  on  the  other. 
The  men  we  admire  mo«t  are  the  men  who  cling  to  high  ethical 
BtanOards.  reaaon  well,  and  act  decisively.  We  would  have  men  be 
poBltlve  and  not  be  negative.  Men  learn  to  swim  by  swimming  and 
to  fcct  by  acting,  and  to  make  decisions  by  making  decision*,  and 
In  no  other  way.  If  man  were  created  a  pawn  to  be  moved  about 
at  will  in  someone's  game,  then  It  woxild  not  be  so  important 
that  he  have  the  capacity  to  think  clearly,  to  make  decisions 
wisely,  and  to  act  constructively.  U  man  be  a  dumb,  driven  ox 
and  nothing  more,  then  religion  and  fraternity  and  democracy 
are  all  merely  a  waste  of  time.  But  man  was  created  In  the  Image 
of  God,  and  to  him  was  given  the  dlvme  blessing  of  a  free  con- 
science to  act  upon  his  own  determination  and  to  reach  his  own 
decisions. 

BXcnrxirrATioN 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  who  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  ablest 
penltentlarv  wardens  In  this  country.  His  success  In  this  field  has 
been  abeoliately  phenomenal.  Cruel,  desperate,  daring  outlaws 
under  his  Infiuence  become  as  docile  as  little  children.  This  Is  a 
statement  which  this  warden  recently  made: 

"When  a  prisoner  comes  to  lis  a  living  example  of  the  failure  of 
church,  ■chool.  and  home,  we  still  know  that  we  can  make  a  good 
convict  out  of  him — and  we  do.  Good  convicts  are  the  product  of 
discipline  We  do  net  know  what  else  we  can  do  with  him.  because 
agencies  better  equipped  for  soul  shaping  have  already  failed." 

There  Is  food  for  thought  In  his  observation.  This  warden's 
prisoners  are  quick  to  learn  that  If  they  behave  properly  they  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  given  every  consideration  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  if  they  do  not  behave  they  will  promptly  get  what 
Is  coming  to  them  In  oversized  doses.  When  occasion  demands,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  flog  them  and  give  them  long  "stretches"  In 
solitary  confinement.  That  makes  good  convicts  out  of  them  all 
right,  but  It  does  not  necessarily  prepare  them  for  their  duties  as 
citizens  agalivst  the  day  when  they  are  to  be  released  from  prison 
and  again  take  up  their  lives  as  active  members  of  society  In  a 
democracy  where  men  must  act.  associate  with  other  free  men,  and 
make  decisions  voluntarily  on  some  other  basis  than  the  prospect 
of  Immediate  and  certain  retribution.  In  freedom  and  not  In  regi- 
mentation lies  the  road  to  progress.  In  a  democracy  one  Is  given 
the  full  choice  over  his  own  conduct  and  Is  not  charged  with  mis- 
conduct until  he  wrongs  someone  else.  If  man  harbors  a  friend- 
ship for  humanity  in  his  heart,  he  will  not  wrong  his  fellows,  and 
he  win  be  a  good  citizen  not  out  of  fear  of  punishment  but  becatise 
the  desire  of  his  heart  will  be  to  serve  his  fellows  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  You  have  heard  of  honor  among  thieves;  criminologists 
who  have  made  a  deep  study  of  the  subject  say  there  Is  no  honor 
among  thieves.  Men  who  hare  real  friends  and  who  are  loyal  to 
that  friendship  do  not  become  thieves. 

SELITSHNESS    ENKMT  MO.    1 

Citizens  who  are  absolutely  selfiah,  without  Interest  In  other 
people,  are  In  no  position  to  contribute  anything  at  all  toward 
democratic  government.  If  they  cannot  be  converted  or  reformed, 
they  might  better  be  abandoned  to  the  most  stralght-laced  dicta- 
torial government  to  be  found  where  selfishness  can  Join  Its  bosom 
companion,  brute  force,  and  take  for  Its  own  whatever  It  has  the 
strength  to  take.  rcmemtx:rlng,  of  course,  that  whosoever  lives  by 
brute  force  will  likely  die  by  brute  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  have  concern  for  others.  If  he  be  Interested  In  promoting 
fellowship  and  mutual  understanding  and  himian  welfare,  and  If 
he  loves  his  fellowman  as  he  loves  his  own  life,  then  and  then 
only  does  he  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constructively 
serve  as  a  useful  citizen  in  a  free  democracy.  Selfishness  and 
brute  force  In  a  democracy,  as  they  are  In  a  fraternity,  are  wholly 
out  of  place. 

Our  fraternity  has  declared  selfishness  to  be  mankind's  enemy 
No.  1.  and  It.  therefore,  calls  for  an  unrelenting  war  to  the  death 
against  this  vile  monster.  Selfishness  has  not  only  wrecked  In- 
numerable lives  and  left  them  dishonest,  criminal,  and  lost,  but  It 
has  been  the  direct  cause  of  nearly  all  the  wars  and  all  the  high 
crimes  of  history.  A  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  Is  the 
unmistakable  symptom  of  selfishness.  The  greatest  threat  to 
American  democracy  today  Is  the  sneaking,  unconventional,  un- 
social outlaw  within  our  borders  who  mistakes  license  for  liberty 
and  selfishly  swindles,  robs,  and  murders  with  a  sneering  disregard 
t<a  the  rights  and  well-being  of  his  fellows. 

SCHOOLS.  CITUaCHES.   MTD  TRATERVrmES 

There  are  at  least  three  well-defined,  stabilizing  Instrumentali- 
ties In  America  which  to  the  extent  they  prepare  the  hearts  of 
men  for  the  dlfflcult  responsibilities  of  citizenship  facilitate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  democratic  processes.  I  refer  to  schools, 
churches,  and  fraternities.  Through  one  or  the  other  of  these  great 
Institutions  nearly  every  citizen  Is  reached  and  Influenced  at  least 
to  some  extent.  Without  them  I  am  convinced  that  American 
democracy  would  give  way  under  pressure  to  mob  rule  with  all  of 
the  mobs  hysteria.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  Ill-considered  action. 
They  stimulate  Individual  improvement  In  character  and  that 
Individual  Improvement  Is  reflected  In  Improved  citizenship. 
When  the  church  or  the  school  or  the  fraternity  starts  an  Indi- 
vidual in  the  right  direction,  something  Is  accomplished  for  the 
whole  democratic  society,  for  the  common  weal  of  all  is  directly 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  each.  Under  a  democracy  the  Individual 
la  tremecdoualy  Important.  Under  a  totalitarian  sute  that  Is  not 
true 

Totalitarian  governments  thrive  best  under  pagan  religions  and 
wlde^prcad  Ignorance  of  the  people,  for  they  must  assiime  that 
nghtef>\isnes»  and  good  conduct  are  not  related,  that  T"«^<^*'^ft^ 


things  govern,  that  might  majkes  right,  and  that  man  exists  for  r 
the  state  and  not  that  the  stat^  exists  for  man.  Such  a  philosophy 
takes  mankind  no  place.  Prat*mlty  is  manifestly  out  of  its  sphere 
In  such  an  ideology,  since  It  ibolds  to  the  diametrically  opposite 
belief.  No  one  realizes  that  fjct  better  than  the  dlcUtor  himself. 
Under  a  despot  man  needs  to  fnow  but  blind  obedience  to  author- 
ity, and  the  bhnder  the  obedlelice  the  better  for  him.  He  needs  to 
recognize  but  one  master — tho  totalitarian  state.  Uke  the  good 
convict  in  the  penitentiary.  It  s  not  necessary  for  him  to  think  or 
assume  responsibility;  he  nesds  only  to  obey.  Despots  would 
gladly  destroy  every  church,  eyery  school,  and  every  fraternal  Im- 
pulse within  their  realm  because  they  recognize  the  spiritual  power 
emanating  from  such  Institutions  is  a  direct  challenge  to  their 
authority  based  on  force.  ThSy  never  place  dependence  upon  the 
willingness  of  free  men  to  serv(  their  f eUow  men.  They  honor  and 
respect  no  motive  short  of  bnite  force.  They  rely  wholly  upon 
power  to  carry  out  their  wil ;  they  depend  upon  fortiflcatlons, 
armaments,  and  weapons,  and  the  devastation  derived  from  their 
use.  They  have  no  conceptlo  a  of  the  virtues  and  Joy  of  doing 
right  for  friendship's  sake — th^  thlnX  only  In  terms  of  compelling 
the  obedience  of  all  to  might. 


SAVAGK 


SENTIMKNTS 


n  Duce  Benito  Mussolini   ti    a   recent   speech   to  his  cheering 
Black  Shirts  deliberately  spoljp  these  savage   sentiments: 

which  form  your  dogma?    Believe. 


are:    Friendship,   love,   and   truth. 


with  other  nations  on  the  invincible 
That   Is   the   American  demo- 


"What  are  the  three  words 
obey,  fight!' 

Our  three   fraternal    words 
Mussolini  continues: 

"No   matter   how   things   go(  we   wish   to  hear  no   more   about 

such  other  bastard  relationships, 
because  relationships  betweed  states  are  relations  of  force  and 
these  relations  of  force  are  JLhe  determining  elements  of  their 
policy." 

America  bases  her  relations 
policy   of   being    a   good   nelgDbcr. 
cratlc  way. 

"The  Italian  motto."  D  Duo;  continued,  "must  be  more  cannon. . 
more  ships,  more  airplanes." 

And  now  this  signlflcant  wai  ning :  "Woe  to  the  weak." 

Our  motto,  on  the  other  ha  id.  is  more  charity,  more  humanity, 
more  peace,  and  we  earnestly  plead  the  cause  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan. 

I  am  not  criticizing  Mussolnl.  I  quote  him  to  emphasize  thet 
ftmdamental  differences  betw  een  his  despotism  and  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.  He  has  made  a  very  frank,  honest  statement.  He 
Is  not  a  hypocrite.  He  has  given  to  the  world  a  true  description 
of  the  nonrellglon  of  the  Fas  :1st  63r8tem  of  government  in  forci- 
ble, understandable  language.  Strangely  enough,  he  has  adopted 
the  same  system  of  government  for  freemen  which  my  friend, 
the  warden,  found  necessary  tor  desperadoes.  Under  that  severe 
disciplinarian  despotism.  Italy  may  become  rich  In  material  things, 
but  what  shall  It  profit  her  If  she  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  her  own  soul?  Italy  has  inany  desperate  problems  with  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar,  and  desperate  problems  sometimes 
require  desjjerate  methods.  It  is  not  for  me  to  choose  Italy^ 
form  of  government;  it  is  ex  ough  for  me  to  strive  with  all  my 
might  to  keep  such  a  sjrstera  out  of  America.  I  do  not  want 
America  to  quarrel  with  Musaiillnl  or  go  to  war  with  him  over  the 
political  philosophy  and  the  >olltlcal  S3r8tem  which  he  has  every 
right  to  adopt,  with  the  consent  of  his  own  citizens;  but  I  do 
want  Americans  to  realize  the  Ir  own  good  fortune,  and  I  do  want 
to  predict  that  Americans  will  make  far  greater  progress  under  our 
Bjrstem  of  government  in  bull  ling  the  kind  of  nxen  the  Universal 
Father  wotild  have  us  be. 

PSPAKATION 

We  should  learn  from  a  study  of  the  historical  experiences  of 
men  that  a  preparation  has  to  be  made  In  their  hearts  before 
the  kind  of  government  to  irhlch  we  are  so  wholeheaitedly  de- 
voted can  exist.  Under  the  T-eaty  of  Versailles  many  democracies 
were  set  up  here  and  there  ofily  to  go  down  one  by  one  because 
their  citizens  either  were  not  Interested  In  performing  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  required  by  democratic  government 
or  the  people  In  these  suddenly  formed  democracies  could  not 
comprehend  Its  virtues  or  h)w  to  use  Its  freedom.  Its  falltire 
should  have  caused  no  surpilse — the  stirprlse  should  have  been 
in  its  success.  It  is  idle  to  h;lieve  that  democracy  can  be  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  th«  sword  or  that  It  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  people  by  any  outside  Influence.  If  there  be  not  an  over- 
whelming desire  In  men's  heu^s  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
democratic  government,  if  tht  y  do  not  have  a  religious  fervor  for 
Its  virtues,  and  if  they  are  not  willing  to  devote  tho\ight  and 
time  and  energy  to  It,  and  If  need  be  die  for  It.  then  of  Its  own 
weight.  It  must  fall.  Rushln;  headlong  into  deirocracy  without 
cultivating  it  Is  sheer  folly.  :  would  repeat  again  and  again  and 
again  that  men  must  be  pre  )ared  in  their  hearts  for  the  trying 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  under  a  democracy  and  they  must 
desire  the  blessings  of  Uberl  y  and  freedom  above  all  things  If 
democracy  Is  to  succeed. 

Religion,  education,  and  trt  temlty  have  rendered  a  magnificent 
service  In  bringing  about  a  irery  definite  awakening  of  faith  in 
America — faith  In  our  way  ot  life,  faith  In  our  ability  to  over- 
come the  Influences  howevir  subtle  that  would  destroy  our 
democracy.  As  a  result  we  ire  now  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
constantly  and  continuously  nurturing,  protecting,  and  stimulat- 
ing it.  We  now  recognize  democracy  as  a  growing,  living  thing 
and  realize  that  the  great  n(  ed  of  the  future  is  for  these  three 
agencies  to  continue  to  teach  and  instruct  and  inspire  Americans 
•  until  they  understand   that  |  equality   and  rights  and  privileges 
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and  liberties  can  be  experienced  and  guaranteed  only  so  long  as 
they  thpmsielves  intelligently  and  voluntarily  assume  the  duties 
and  make  the  sacrifices  incumbent  upon  democratic  citizenship. 
We  hear  entirely  too  much  about  the  liberties  and  freedom  of 
democracy  and  not  nearly  enough  about  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

EELATni     AND    PBOGRESSI\'X 

All  fraternalists  are  not  fraternal  to  the  same  degree;  some  are 
In  the  kindergarten  of  fraternallsm  while  others  have  advanced 
until  they  have  earned  their  masters  degree.  Fraternallsm  Is 
relative  and  It  Is  progressive.  Just  as  education  and  religion  and 
democracy  are  relative  and  progressive.  As  men  understand  these 
principles  and  practice  them  and  live  them,  they  become  more 
and  more  proficient  in  them,  and  the  more  proficient  they  become 
the  more  forceful  and  constructive  are  they  as  citizens.  There 
Is  no  conflict  whatsoever  between  the  Ideology  of  democracy,  fra- 
ternallsm. and  a  religion  that  teaches  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Each  contributes  toward  the  other's 
objectives  until  they  blend  into  a  perfect  harmony  of  purpose  and 
accomplishment.  Each  of  them  in  its  own  right  makes  a  inlghty 
fertile  field  In  which  the  others  may  develop  and  grow. 

TRUTH    BASIS   OF   FRATEKNITT 

Our  fraternity  places  a  higher  value  upon  spiritual  things  than 
It  does  up>on  material  things.  It  teaches  that  wealth  and  power 
are  quickly  dissipated.  It  recognizes  man  as  a  social  being  and 
does  everything  It  can  to  encourage  his  sociability.  It  teaches  the 
Joy  and  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  friendship:  it  encourages  men 
to  work  harmoniously  together  and  it  urges  them  to  become  their 
brothers  keeper  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  and  to  make  hu- 
man welfare  life's  great  objective.  It  preaches  that  truth  Is  the 
basis  for  loyalty  and  friendship  That  kind  of  fraternity,  my 
friend.s,  is  the  religion  of  American  democracy. 

Democracies  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  confidence  of 
their  citizens  in  each  ether,  and  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
much  faith.  Fraternity  is  devoted  to  the  building  of  faith  of 
man  in  men.  You  often  hear  one  say  "he  is  so  honest  that  he 
thinks  everyone  Is  honest."  To  have  confidence  that  others  are 
honest,  men  themselves  must  be  honest.  Crocks  think  that  all 
men  are  either  crooks  or  fools.  They  feel  that  they  can  depend 
upon  no  man  because  they  know  in  their  hearts  that  no  man 
should  depend  upon  them.  It  is  a  great  compliment  to  you  if  you 
believe  in  your  fellows,  because  that  Indicates  that  you  yourself 
possess  the  very  qualities  which  you  attribute  to  others, 

AN   tTPWARO  SPIRAL 

And  now.  In  conclusion.  I  must  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
rur  fraternity  wisely  refrains  from  all  political  and  religious  con- 
troversy. As  fraternalists  we  are  not  Interested  In  creeds  or 
dogmas  as  such,  but  as  fraternalists  we  are  tremendously  interested 
In  the  spiritual  values  of  government.  We  fraternalists  see  a 
natural  working  relationship  between  brotherly  love  and  the  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  are  devoted  to  democratic  government  be- 
cause the  spiritual  Implications  of  that  form  of  government  are 
so  completely  In  harmony  with  our  own  fraternal  philosophy. 
Point  out  to  me  an  American  whom  you  consider  to  be  a  true 
fratemalist  and  I  will  tell  you  without  speculating  or  guessing 
or  error  that  he  Is  a  constructive  force  of  no  small  proportions  in 
his  American  citizenship.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  government 
be  conducive  to  individual  development,  growth,  and  progress, 
eplritual  blessings  will  flow  from  that  happy  circumstance  as 
freely  as  fragrance  from  a  rosebud  w^hlch  In  turn  will  cause  gov- 
ernment to  become  more  conducive  to  Individual  development, 
growth,  and  progress.  It  thus  becomes  a  never-ending  upward 
spiral. 

If  one  be  a  believer  in  the  democratic  processes  as  applied  to 
the  practical  functions  of  government,  he  must  necessarily  have 
faith  In  his  fellow  man.  an  Intense  Interest  In  his  welfare,  a 
genuine  respect  for  his  ideals,  a  willingness  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  and  a  firm  conviction  that  spiritual  things  are  far 
more  to  be  desired  and  sought  alter  than  material  things,  and 
above  all  he  must  have  a  passion  for  truth  which  carries  with  It  the 
conviction  that  honesty  and  square  dealing  establish  the  proper 
foundation  for  all  harmonious  human  relationships.  Fraternity 
instructs  Its  membcrbhip  with  all  the  energy  it  possesses  in  each 
and  every  one  of  these  Imperishable  truths  and  these  virtues  are 
the  spiritual  fibers  from  which  American  democracy  Is  woven. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  24.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Record  a  speech 


recently  delivered  by  the  very  able  Senater  from  Kansaa 
[Mr.  Reed],  entitled  "A  Sound  Foreign  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  BOT7ND  POaOCN  POUCT 

We  live  In  a  world  of  alarms.  The  people  of  Europe  live  In  con- 
stant fear  that  the  immediate  phases  of  the  ganie  of  power  politics 
may  bring  open  war  between  groups  of  nations.  This  game  Is  not 
new  In  Europe.  It  has  been  played  on  that  continent  for  2.000 
years.  The  present  situation  Is  not  different  In  principle  from  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  similar  situations  during  that  time  produced  In 
much  the  same  way  as  the  present  situation  was  produced. 

As  inhabitants  of  the  world,  we  are  Interested  In  what  happen*  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
living  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  no  immediate  concern — 
at  least,  we  should  have  no  immediate  concern — in  the  results  at 
the  game  of  power  politics  as  played  in  Europe.  This  game  is  Just 
what  the  term  I  have  used  Implies.  It  Is  a  scramble  between  na- 
tions or  groups  of  nations  for  territory,  for  economic  advantage,  for 
control  of  land  and  river  and  sea.  all  to  their  own  advantage  and  to 
their  own  glory,  If  It  be  such.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Dartus  were 
not  essentially  different  in  design  or  method  from  Mussolini  and 
Hitler.  Through  his  mllltarj-  genius  and  the  power  of  hU  armies. 
Napoleon  changed  the  map  of  E^irope  much  more  than  Adolf  HlUer 
has  done  so  far  by  threat  of  force.  Mussolini  Is  an  Inslgniflcant 
figure  compared  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  the  motive  moving  the  heads 
of  EXiropean  nations  today  are  In  no  Important  respect  different 
than  they  have  been  through  the  centurlee.  Today  communication 
is  Instantaneous;  the  world  is  immediately  Informed  of  what  has 
transpired  anywhere.  Quickened  travel  and  transportation  have 
made  this  planet  Into  a  comparatively  small  neighborhood.  In 
these  two  latt«>r  respects,  and  In  these  two  only,  do  We  face  any  new 
'  fundamental  factors  In  the  European  situation. 

I  am  measuring  my  words  tonight.  Our  people  have  been  agi- 
tated and  their  emotions  constantly  stirred  by  frequent — perhaps 
planned — expressions  from  those  high  In  authority,  and  some  not  ao 
high.  In  this  country.  My  last  wlah  would  be  to  say  anything  that 
would  add  to  the  existing  excess  of  expression  on  this  subject  of  war 
in  EXirope  and  the  possible  implication  for  the  United  States.  I 
would  be  doing  the  Republican  Party,  now  starting  on  lt«  march 
to  victory  In  1&40.  a  disservice  If  any  word  of  mine  upon  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  should  tend  to  make  our  foreign  policy  a  partisan 
matter  or  a  football  of  politics.  As  a  Republican  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can, that  thing  I  shall  not  conscloxisly  do.  now  or  hereafter.     But — • 

As  a  basic  premise.  I  want  to  make  the  flat  declaration  that 
no  nation  or  group  of  nations  In  Europe,  has  considered.  Is  now 
considering,  or  will  consider,  the  Interest  of  the  United  Statea 
or  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  determining  the  policy  which 
win  be  pursued  In  dealing  with  the  Issues  which  threaten  war 
In  Europe.  Their  concern  Is  more  Immediate.  It  Is  with  their 
own  Interests  and  nothing  else.  Great  Britain  may  expect  "every 
American  to  do  his  duty"  in  case  that  great  world  empire  is 
dragged  Into  war.  but  the  duty  which  Americans  might  under 
such  circumstances  perform  Is  not  for  our  benefit,  but  for  theirs. 

The  associates  and  allies  of  the  British  Empire,  including  Prance, 
are  in  the  same  position  Their  concern  is  with  the  Old  World, 
and  their  own  affairs,  and  not  ours.  1  make  that  declaration  In 
spite  of  the  constantly  reiterated  Intimations  that  our  welfare  la 
bound  up  in  participation,  economic  as  the  minimum,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  as  a  maximum,  with  a  group  of  nations  involved 
in  the  European  tangle. 

Lest  anyone  charge  that  this  declaration  may  have  a  partisan 
tinge,  I  quote  the  words  of  a  Democratic  leader.  Senator  Walsh. 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  as  recent  as  last  Monday,  when  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  said: 

"I  deem  It  Is  the  sworn  duty  of  every  American  statesman,  espe- 
cially those  m  the  United  States  Senate,  to  whose  custody  and 
Judgment  the  Constitution  fixes  responsibility  In  part  for  sharing 
with  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  to  speak  out  frankly  and  boldly  when  the 
occasion  demands  It  to  safeguard  the  Interests  o*  the  American 
people  and  protect  our  country  against  the  threatening  ravages 
of  war.  Now,  If  ever.  Is  the  time  for  plain  talk — talk  for  the 
benefit  of  warmongers  the  world  over,  so  they  may  know  where 
we  stand,  what  we  will  undertake  to  further  world  peace,  and, 
more  specifically,  to  renounce  those  obligations  sought  to  be  im- 
posed upon  us  by  selfish  powers  abroad  which  we  unqualifiedly 
must  refiise  to  assume — talk  to  reassure  the  American  people  that 
we  Intend  to  preserve  peace  by  all  honorable  means  in  our  power." 

1  want  to  read  again  those  words  which  have  especial  reference  to 
the  point  I  am  taking.  1.  e.,  that  we  have  no  obligation  to  Interfere 
or  participate  In  behalf  of  any  power  or  group  of  powers  In  Europe. 
I  repeat  these  words  of  Senator  Walsh: 

"To  renounce  those  obligations  sought  to  be  Imposed  upon  us  by 
selfish  powers  abroad  which  we  unqualifiedly  must  refuse  to  as- 
sume— to  reassure  the  American  people  that  we  Intend  to  presenrc 
peace  by  all  honorable  means  In  our  power." 

As  certain  as  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  the  people  of  America 
overwhelmingly  demand  peace,  not  war.  We  are  their  accredited  and 
responsible  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
our  first  duty  is  to  maintain  peace.  Every  act  of  ours  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered  with  that  primary  object  in  view.  We  must 
not  be  led  aside  from  that  purpose  by  any  specious  statements  at 
policy — no  matter  from  what  source  they  come.  The  Congress  at 
the  United  States  Is  equally  responsible  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  peace.    We  are  not  oiii^  entitled  but 
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It   U  ova  obligation   to  exercise.   In   the   final   analysis,   our   own 
Judgment  upon  these  trenaendoua  Issues. 

My  mall  is  burdened  with  letters  from  my  own  people  and  from 
all  the  country  tHweechlng  me  to  avoid  war  and  preserve  neutrality. 
This  term  ■"neutrality"  Is  one  susceptible  of  varying  definitions.  It 
Isnt  a  simple  matter — It  Is  a  mofct  complex  one.  Evil  consequences 
could  eaeily  flow  from  any  error  that  we  make.  There  are  pending 
In  tmth  Housea  of  the  Congress  numerous  bllis  and  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  question.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  them  in 
detail  here.  I  Ehall.  however,  purely  as  a  personal  matter,  state  my 
own  definition  of  neutrality. 

A  state  of  war  In  any  important  part  of  the  globe  changes  many 
of  the  everyday  rules  of  life  and  business  for  those  nations  who 
would  avoid  being  drawn  Into  the  conflict.  It  is  dlfBcult.  not  easy, 
to  walk  a  straight  line  In  these  circumstances  and  to  keep  ourselves 
aloof  from  the  dangers  of  entanglement.  Once  war  begins  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  efforts,  open  and  furtive,  will  be  made  to  get  vis  to 
depart  from  the  policy  of  keeping  our  hands  off.  In  charting  a 
proper  course  we  must  be  governed,  I  believe,  by  logic  and  not  by 
emotion  We  may  like  one  side  and  detest  the  other  side.  I  have 
that  feeling  I  can't  help  It  I  am  not  ashamed  of  It.  It  la  only  the 
human  Instinct.  But  we  must  face  realities.  I  do  not  want  my 
sympathies  or  my  detestations  to  overcome  my  reaaon  and  my  logic. 
In  the  event  of  a  serious  and  prolonged  war,  means  of  carrying 
on  win  he  sought  In  this  country  by  one.  and  perhaps  both,  sides. 
We  will  t>e  urged  to  do  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.  My  concep- 
tion of  true  neutrality  Ls  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  world,  aside  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  alike.  They  will  want  our  foodstuffs, 
our  flbers.  our  metals,  and  perhaps  our  manufactured  articles. 
The  courses  that  we  may  choose  to  follow  and  maintain  true  neu- 
trality are  these:  1.  Tb  sell  nothing  to  anybody.  Or — 2.  To  sell  any- 
thing to  everybody. 

I  favor  the  latter  course.  We  are  a  productive  nation  and  have 
a  surpltis  of  food  and  other  things  above  our  own  requirements. 
There  Is  no  reason.  In  my  opinion,  why  we  should  deny  to  any 
p«u-t  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  engaged  In  war  or  not.  any 
part  of  the  surplus  we  have  above  our  own  needs.  To  do  so  wotild 
not  only  disturb  our  own  economic  situation,  but  would  unnec- 
essarily deprive  a  world  needing  our  surplus,  and  needing  It  more, 
perhaps,  because  of  war.  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 

But  to  this  policy  I  would  attach  a  condition  that  a  clear  title 
to  anything  we  sell  to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  engaged  In 
war  must  pass  from  American  citizens  to  a  foreign  purchaser 
before  the  commodities  purchased  leave  our  shores.  You  can  call 
this  the  "cash  and  carry  system"  If  you  will,  or  the  "come  and 
get  It"  method.  If  you  choose.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  phraseology 
on  this  point,  but  It  represents  my  Idea  of  a  correct  policy  for  tis 
to  follow. 

It  doubtless  will  be  urged  that  In  following  such  a  policy  we 
might  favor  one  side  or  the  other,  depending  upon  the  fact  of 
some  nation  or  group  of  nations  being  more  able  to  purchase 
from  us  and  protect  the  sea  transportation  of  their  purchases  to 
destination.  Such  an  inequality  may  result.  But  that  Inequality 
is  not  of  our  making,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  to 
change  the  fact  If  we  hold  ourselves  out,  honestly  and  sincerely, 
to  i)ermlt  foreign  nations  engaged  In  war  to  buy  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  it  Is  my  bellof  we  have  fulfilled  our  whole 
duty.  Once  we  depart  from  this  policy,  there  is  no  place,  using 
the  vernacular  of  the  street,  "for  us  to  get  off." 

I  am  unqunlinedly  opposed  to  the  siiegestlon  that  the  Pr^Eldent 
Of  the  United  States  (or  even  the  Congress  of  the  United  States) 
should  set  his  Judgment  upon  a  foreign  war  and  declare  what 
nation  or  nations  are  to  be  considered  the  aggrcsj-cr.  Such  dcter- 
Dilnations  are  not  usually  simple  things  and  sometimes  are  matters 
of  controversy  which  even  decades  of  dlscu.«slon  do  not  settle 
Klostly  these  things  are  matters  of  opinion  or  viewpoint,  not  to  say 
bias  or  prejudice.  I  have  opinions  of  my  own  on  this  point  as  to 
conflicts  raging,  and  conflicts  threatened  In  the  world,  but  I  too, 
may  not  be  free  from  emotion  or  bias,  and  certainly  I  would  not 
make  my  own  opinion  the  basis  for  a  national  policy  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  dangerou.s  business  for  us  to  attempt  to  sit  In  Judg- 
ment, and  I  think  would  Inevitably  lead  us  Into  trouble  with  grave 
danger  of  leading  us  finally  into  war. 

Neither  Is  It  clear  to  me  what  we  may  do  "short  of  war"  that 
would  be  effective  and.  again,  not  lead  us  eventually  into  the 
conflict.  Once  we  determine  the  "aggressor"  and  begin  to  take 
Sides  It  Is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  find  a  stopping  place  short 
of  the  logical  result  of  our  action,  which  would  be  partlcioatlon  In 
the  conflict  Itself.  ^ 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  Europe.  I  think 
that  those  persons  in  America  who  believe  that  we  can  make  any 
rubstantlal  contribution  to  that  end  are  disregarding  the  lessons 
of  history.  Europe  has  fought  over  boundary  lines:  racial  and 
religious  questions:  over  dynastic  ambitions;  and  over  spheres  of 
influence  for  a  thousand  years.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  will  be 
ccntinulng  the  same  old  fight  In  the  same  old  way  for  the  next 
thousand  years.  After  every  period  of  war  and  conquest,  the  con- 
querers  have  sought  to  "freeze"  the  boundary  lines  that  resulted 
from  the  conflict.  Prom  Alexander  the  Great  to  Bismarck  all  failed 
What  .s  there  In  the  present  situation  to  believe  that  evtn  with 
our  Intervention  any  different  result  fcould  be  accomplished'' 

In  last  years  campaign  In  Kansas,  I  discussed  at  leneth  with 
J^^J^^^'J^^*  °'  .™y  ^^*^*  ^^^^  questions  and  at  the  end  of  this  part 
of  my  discussion,  I  always  made  this  declaration:  "That  if  elected 
Senator,  I  would  never,  xmder  any  conceivable  circumstances 
vote  to  send  an  American  soldier  across  the  sea  to  fleht  over  a 
European  boundary  line."  s   •  v^»ci    » 


I  repeat  that  declaration 
States.  I  pledge  my  faith  to 
of  this  coimtry  that  I  shall 


h  fre 


now:  "As  a  Senator  of  the  United 
people  of  Kansas  and  to  the  people 
live  up  to  that  promise." 


IHe 


Seventy-flve  Years  of  Wisconsin  Cheese  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALE 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 


:ANDER  WILEY 

WISCONSIN 

)F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ATondaf ,  April  24.  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.    ILEXANDER  WILEY.  OP  WISCONSIN 


Presi  lent 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr. 
have  printed  in  the  AppAidix 
livered  by  me  over  the  rad  o 
Seventy-five  Years  of  Wisconsin 

There  l)eing  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


This  week  the  whole  Nation 
diamond    Jubilee    of    cheese 
State  which  I  have  the  hot^r 
Senate 


hal 


pouni  Is 


sk  n 


th! 

Imi; 


WIsc(  n 


CO"  > 

bad  bone 


Seventy-five   years   ago, 
Wisconsin  opened  the  first 
near    Ripon,    noted    as    the 
Prior  to  that  time  cheese 
homes.     Hazen's  venture  was 
to  the  factory  as  "Hazen's 

But  Hazen's  vision  was  not 
prospered.     Gradually  other 
1.900  cheese  factories  dot  the 
In  these  factories  each  year 
more  than   340.000.000 
ancient    and   honorable    one, 
sheepherder  in  Palestine  was 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a 
milk.     Toward  the  end  of 
down  to  refresh  himself, 
tents  of  the  pouch  were  nqw 
from  which  the  milk  pouc(\ 
that   was   still    active.     The 
sheepherder  tasted  the  new 
Its  first  cheese. 

Tlie  early  settlers  in 
their  cattle  with  them  when 
trious  people.  Scandinavians. 
Irish — contributed   to   lay    t 
farms  which  today  make  Wi 
Nation.    These  people  found 
temperate    climate,    fertile 
More  than  2.000.000  dairy 
today  make  dairying  the 
Is  the  largest  single 

A  pound   of  Wisconsin 
of  pure,  clean  milk.     W 
and  energy-producing  quali 
be  served  In   any  part  of 
anytime,  anywhere.     We  urg< 
regularly   for   Its   food   value . 
said  to  the  Senate  of  the 
consin  cheese,  it  will  not 
gas  on  the  brain  there  will 

We  are   proud   to  celebr'at^ 
Ington.  the  Nation's  Capital, 
festivities.     Tomorrow  moru 
the  biggest  and  best  cheese 
cheese,  is  being  exhibited  at 
Ing.      Goliath,    as    the    big   c 
Madison.  Wis.,  under  the 
of   Agriculture   and   Markets 
Washington  during  the  weel 
Garner    will    be    presented 
tomorrow. 

Luncheon   clubs   and   cU-lc 
sin  cheese  on  their  menus 
city  are  emphasizing 
week's  cheese  activities. 
In  the  Senate  and  House 
is  the  date  of  the  diamond 
taneoiisly,  thousaiHls  of 
site  of  the  State's  first 
the  man  whose  foresight 
great  industry  in  Wisconsin 


Cliester 


>  as 


agricultu  -al 
w  lole- 

^iscoi  sin 

ties. 
th! 


c:  eate 


peep  e 
che<  se 

an  i 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 

on  April  24,  1939,  on  the  subject 

Cheese  Making. 

the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 

follows: 


Is  helping  Wisconsin  celebrate  the 

making    In    America's    greatest    dairy 

to  represent  In  the  United  States 


Hazen,   a  pioneer   dairyman   in 

(fceese  factory  in  the  State  at  Ladoga 

birthplace    of    the    Republican    Party. 

been  made  in  the  kitchens  of  farm 

laughed  at.     People  Jokingly  referred 

Pi^lly." 

an  Idle  dream.     His  factory  grew  and 

1  actorles  were  built.     Today  more  than 

verdant  hills  and  valleys  of  Wisconsin. 

produced  half  the  Nation's  cheese  or 

The  art  of  cheese   making   Is  an 

going    back    thousands    of    years.     A 

the  world's  first  cheese  maker.     Over 

pouch  containing  a  day's  ration  of 

day  he  sought  a  shady  spot  and  sat 

gine  his  surprise  to  discover  the  con- 

1  thickened  mass.     Tlie  calf's  stomach 

made  had  an  enzyme  called  rennet 

rennet    had    curdled    the    milk.     The 

product — liked  It — and  mankind  had 


sin  were  hardy  pioneers  who  drove 
they  came  West.     Sturdy  and  Indus- 
Germans.  Swiss.  Dutch.  English,  and 
e   foundation    for   the   200.000   dairy 
^onsin  the  greatest  dairy  State  in  the 
Wisconsin  many  natural  advantages, 
Tasslands.    and    crystal-clear    waters. 
s,  foster  mothers  of  the  human  race. 
Industry  of  the  State.     Dalrj'ing 
enterprise  In  the  United  States, 
milk   cheese   represents  5   quarts 
natural  cheese  is  high  In  health 
Cheese  Is  the  only  food  that  can 
meal  from  salad  to  dessert,  and  at 
you  to  eat  Wisconsin  natural  cheese 
economy,    and    taste    appeal.      As    I 
United  Slates  recently.  If  you  eat  Wls- 
gas   on   the   brain,   and   without 
no  war. 

Wisconsin    Cheese   Week    In    Wash- 

this  week  with  fitting  ceremonies  and 

ng.  Tuesday.  April  25.  at   11   o'clock. 

n  the  world,  Wisconsin's  2.200-pound 

the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  Bulld- 

eese    is    called,    has    come    here    from 

ai|splccs  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 

and   will   be    displayed    throughout 

A  cheese  statue  of  Vice  President 

to    his    wife    on    the    Capitol    steps 


organizations   are   featuring   Wlscon- 

ttils  week.     Stores  in  all  parts  of  the 

Wlscon  :in  cheese  sales.     As  a  climax  to  the 

Wis  ;onsin  natural  cheese  will  be  served 

dlr  Ing  rooms  on  Friday.  April  28,  which 

Jubilee   birthday  celebration.     SJmul- 

will  gather  at  Ladoga.  Wis.,  on  the 

factory,  to  honor  Chester  Hazen, 

courage  laid  the  foundation  for  » 

America's  dalryland. 
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District  of  Columbia  Recorder  of  Deeds 


EXTENSION  OF  R^^MARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24,  1939 


LETTER    BY    PROF.    KELLY    MILLER 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Kelly 
Miller,  of  Howard  University,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  and  published  in  that  newspaper  of  the  issue  of  March 
16.  1939.  The  letter  has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the  so- 
called  Griffenhagen  plan  on  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.  March  16,  1939] 

A  NECBO'S  OFrrCE THE  CRirrrNHAGEN  BILL  WOtJLD  ATTBCT  TOT 

RECORD  ERSHIP 

To  the  EorroR  or  the  Sun. 

Sir:  When  President  Garfield  appointed  Frederick  Douglass  re- 
corder of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Senator  B.  k.  Bruce 
Register  of  the  Treasury  In  1881  he  recognized  these  distinguished 
colored  citizens  because  of  their  standing  and  worth  and  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  Republican  Party.  It  was  not  a  part  of  his 
purpose  to  have  these  places  forever  thereafter  earmarked  as  reser- 
vations for  the  colored  race  under  succeeding  administrations. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  1885  he 
first  appointed  James  C.  *>Iatthew8,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  then  Wil- 
liam Monroe  Trotter,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  both  Negro  Democrats, 
to  the  position  for  which  Frederick  Douglass  had  paved  the  way. 
Since  that  time  It  has  become  traditional  with  both  political  parties 
to  assign  a  colored  man  to  this  lucrative  and  Important  post. 

Negro  politicians  throughout  the  Nation  aspire  to  the  recordcrship 
of  deeds  as  their  peculiar  racial  patronage.  Both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  Parties  have  now  come  to  look  upon  this  office 
as  the  position  in  the  Federal  service  for  satisfying  the  ambition  of 
Negro  politicians. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  repeated  effort  to  deprive  the 
Negro  even  of  this  small  crumb  of  official  comfort.  The  local  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  Insisted  that,  as  the  function  of  this  office 
is  purely  local,  the  appointment  of  the  recorder  should  come  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  The  pending  Griffenhagen  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  District  government  advocates  the  city  management 
plan,  which  would,  of  course,  abolish  the  national  character  of  this 
office  and  limit  it  to  its  purely  local  function.  Against  all  such 
attempts  Negro  politicians.  North  and  South.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican alike,  have  registered  an  emphatic  protest  on  the  ground 
that  the  race  would  thus  be  eliminated  trom  the  highest  responsible 
position  which  falls  to  their  lot  under  the  Federal  Government. 

The  recordershlp  of  deeds  is  the  only  Independent  bureau  of  the 
Government  which  remains  under  Negro  handling  and  control. 
It  Is  the  only  assignment  which  Is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
conflrmable  by  the  Senate  and  Is  directly  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  no  higher  Intermediate  control.  The  recorder  appoints 
his  own  personnel  and  handles  his  own  pay  roll,  and  has  fuU 
charge  of  the  management  of  his  office. 

At  one  time  the  Registershlp  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Minlster- 
Bhlp  to  Haiti  were  assigned  to  this  category.  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
1921  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  traditions  by  appointing  a  Negro 
Democrat  to  this  post,  but  being  unable  to  secure  his  conflrnxatlon 
from  an  unfriendly  Senate  he  withdrew  the  nomination  and  sent 
In  the  name  of  a  full-blooded  Indian  as  Register  of  the  Treasury. 
While  he  was  unable  to  sustain  the  tradition  of  a  colored  ap- 
pointee he  still  gave  It  some  semblance  of  color  by  the  assignment 
of  an  Indian  substitute.  Since  then  neither  a  Republican  nor  • 
Democratic   President   has   sought    to   honor   the   precedent. 

The  Ministership  to  Haiti,  becatise  of  its  diplomatic  Importance. 
In  light  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  international  complications 
of  the  Caribbean  situation,  has  been  considered  too  Involved  and 
delicate  to  be  handled  by  any  Negro  citizen.  Three  Repub- 
lican and  two  Democratic  Presidents  have  taken  the  same  view 
of  this  appointment  and  filled  this  p>os;tion  with  a  white  diplo- 
mat. This  leaves  the  recordershlp  of  deeds  as  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  full  authority  under  the  President  now  exercised  by  any 
Negro  in  the  public  service. 

The  recordershlp  of  deeds  has  been  under  Negro  headship  for 
nearly  60  years.  The  most  distinguished  names  of  the  race  have 
figured  on  the  list.  Frederick  Douglass.  B.  K.  Bruce,  William  Mon- 
roe Trotter.  C.  H.  J.  Taylor.  John  C.  Dancey,  Henry  Lincoln  John- 
Bon.  and  William  J.  Thompkins  have  been  conspicuous  among  the 
number. 

During  all  of  these  years  the  conduct  of  this  office  has  been 
efLc;ent  and  satififactc»:y.    There  has  never  been  any  charge  oif  mis- 


management or  loss  of  public  confidence.  The  office  has  me«<urrd 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  the  public  service  and  has  met  the 
approval  of  12  Presidents  under  whom  Negro  recorder*  aerved 

The  Negro  press,  pulpit,  and  leaders  in  public  life  of  aU  political 
parties  are  now  memorializing  Congress  and  the  President  to  defeat 
thp  pending  rrorgnnizjitlon  bill  and  to  ki-ep  thl.-s  office  under  Negro 
management  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  60  years. 

In  demanding  the  continuance  of  this  office  t»s  a  racial  reserva- 
tion, the  Negro  advocates  may  seem  to  be  Illogical  and  inconsistent. 
Of  all  men.  the  Negro  Insists  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
Without  distinction  or  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color  or 
previous  condition.  Race  prejudice,  however,  does  not  conform  to 
the  formulas  of  logic,  the  standards  of  ethics,  nor  the  creed  of 
democracy.  The  treatment  which  the  Negro  receive*  in  church. 
In  schools,  in  Industry,  and  in  public  life  violates  aU  fuch  canon*. 
Race  prejudice  makes  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  advocates  of 
100-pcrccnt  democracy  to  be  consistent  and  logical,  and  wholly 
Impossible  for  the  Negro  to  be  so.  He  is  compelled  to  make  the 
best  adjustment  possible  under  circumstances  which  he  does  not 
create  and  cannot  control. 

It  mu"=t  be  said,  however,  that  the  recordershlp  of  deeds  Is  not 
a  Jim  Crow  office  and  does  not  operate  ou  the  basis  of  itegregation. 
Tlie  personnel  of  the  office  consists  of  five  or  six  hundred  ap- 
pointees divided  about  equally  between  the  races.  Throughout  the 
60  years  under  Negro  headship  there  has  never  been  the  hlightest 
indication  of  race  friction  or  antagonism.  Indeed,  this  office  fur- 
nishes the  best  laboratory  of  racial  good  will  in  the  Federal  service. 

KxLLT  MiLUEa.  Howard  Univertity. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  14. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

of  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1939     \ 


ARTICLES  BY  HON  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK.  AND 
HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner  ]  en  the  subject  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  23,  1939,  and  also  an  article  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Burks] 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  16,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  23.  19391 
Senator  Wacnex  Defends  Labok  Act  as  Weapon  roa  lNin7STaiAXi 
Peace — Provides  Democratic  Procidcre.  He  Says — Author  or 
Legislation.  Now  Under  Attack.  Rests  Case  on  the  Recoro  or 
JtJSTicE  IN  Strife  Settlements — Holds  Opponents  Seek  to  Im- 
PE3>E  Law — Senator  BtJRKE's  Amendments  Seen  Devuting  Fab- 
TUER  From  the  "Beaien  Path"  Than  the  Present  Measure 

(By  Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner) 

■  The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  now  holdlnc 
hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Labtjr  Relations 
Act.  As  the  author  of  the  law.  I  welcome  this  open-minded  inquiry, 
with  full  confidence  that  an  Impartial  examination  can  lead  only 
to  vindicating  the  act  in  principle  and  pu6s;bly  perfecting  it  in 
detail. 

There  are  three  main  avenues  of  approach  which  any  government 
may  elect  in  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor  In  the  modern  industrial  world. 

The  first  is  too  simple.  If  there  Is  Injustice  In  Industry,  if  strike* 
occur.  If  commerce  is  Interrupted  and  communities  disrupted.  U 
blood  run»  In  civil  strife,  a  government  conceivably  might  turn  Its 
back  and  stop  its  ears.  Our  own  history  Is  fllked  with  Instance* 
where  we  allowed  the  human  misery  and  economic  waate  of  atrlkes 
to  continue  until  one  party  or  the  other  waa  exhatjsted.  When  it 
was  all  over,  we  sometimes  appointed  high-sounding  investigatory 
commissions  to  perform  the  unhappy  and  profitless  pKMt  mortems. 

TOTALITARIAN    IDEA   ALLOWS  NO  FREIDOM 

The  second  avenue  of  approach  swings  over  to  the  cppoelte  ex- 
treme. It  is  based  up>on  the  assumption  that  an  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  State  should  dictate  every  phase  of  the  relationship  t>e- 
tween  workers  and  employers,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  size  of 
the  pay.  the  amount  of  production,  the  terms  upon  which  men 
mtist  go  to  their  work  and  leave  their  work.  This  totalltartan  Me* 
Ifi  embodied  In  the  Comxniuxist  and  Fascist  regimes. 
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In  conaequence  of  such  policies,  there  are  no  strikes  in  Nasjl 
Oermany.  Fascist  Italy,  or  Soviet  Russia.  But  neither  Is  there 
political  or  Industrial  freedom.  Peace  has  been  purchased  not  by 
the  establishment  of  Justice  but  by  suppressing  discontent  and 
forcing  It  undergroxmd.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  system  based  upon 
that  kind  of  peace  can  permanently  endure. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  of  doing  nothing  on  the  one  hand 
and  trying  to  do  t<x>  much  on  the  other,  there  Is  the  middle  way, 
the  way  of  Industnal  democracy,  the  American  system. 

THC    M IDOLS    WAT    IS    MOST    DCMOCK.^TIC 

In  economic  affairs,  this  system  resta  upon  "liberty  of  contract." 
Liberty  of  contract  In  turn  depend-s  upon  eqxiallty  of  bargaining 
power.  Equality  of  bargaining  power,  in  turn,  depends  upon  col- 
lective bargaining.  Ijecause  the  unorganized  worker  is  pitifully 
weak  compared  to  the  organized  employer. 

For  about  a  century  the  courts  of  America,  the  majority  of 
employers  and  workers  In  America,  and  public  opinion  In  America 
have  expressed  their  belief  In  collev'tive  bargaining.  But  until  re- 
cent years  thrre  was  a  small  but  ruthless  minority  who  denied  to 
labor  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  which  they 
them.vlves  enjoyed.  DLscrimlnalory  di-scharges.  yellow-dog  con- 
tracts, unfair  labor  Injunctions.  Industrial  spies,  and  privately  hired 
ruffians  employed  as  company  police  were  all  weapons  In  the  unfair 
fight.  The  consequences  were  not  only  injurious  to  the  legitimate 
•spiratlnns  of  labor  but  were  equally  injurious  to  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  fair-minded,  law-abiding,  and  peace-loving  industry. 

DESICNEO    TO    ELIMINATE    CAUSES    OF    STRIFE 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  to  re- 
move this  most  troublesome  cause  of  Industrial  unrest.  The  act 
adhered  closely  to  a  few  basic  principles  evolved  through  years  of 
trial  and  error.  It  did  not  propose  to  establish  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, to  fix  hours,  wages,  or  working  conditions.  It  did  not  dis- 
place the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  did  not  Interfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
employer's  right  to  hire  or  fire,  or  to  operate  his  business  In  his 
own  way. 

All  It  did  was  to  codify  and  clarify  an  age-old  bill  of  Industrial 
rights.  The  discriminatory  discharge,  the  yellow-dog  contract,  and 
the  company-dominated  union  were  proscribed.  The  law  required 
the  employer  to  bargain  collectively  with  representatives  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  employees  In  the  appropriate  unit,  and  authorized 
the  holding  of  elections  to  determine  employee  representation.  By 
these  means  the  act  was  de.slgnated  to  extirpate  the  main  causes 
of  bitter  Indus' I  lal  strife,  and  to  encourage  the  voluntary'  eettle- 
ment  of  differences  between  industr>'  and  labor  around  the  con- 
ference  table   by    the   methods   of   industrial   democracy. 

«ESULT3     SINCE     193  7    ARE    CONSIDEREO 

Because  of  Its  purposes,  any  fair  appraisal  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  must  ccnunence  with  a  discussion  of  whether  it  has 
tended  to  reduce  strife  between  employers  and  workers. 

Senator  E^dward  R.  BunKn.  of  Nebra.ska,  who  severely  criticized 
the  act  and  Its  administration  In  an  article  In  the  Washington 
Poet  last  Sunday,  seems  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  statement  that 
"What  results  might  have  been  achieved  in  diminishing  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes      •      •      •      must   remain   a  matter  of  surmise." 

I  am  not  satl.sfled.  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  will  be 
eatufied.  with  "surmise"  on  this  vltallv  important  subject  The 
fnr'.s  show  that  promptly  following  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
1937.  which,  by  upholding  the  labor  act.  afforded  the  nrst  op- 
portunity for  Us  genuine  functioning,  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  industrial  strife. 

NXntfEES    or  STRIKES    HALVED   IN   FIRST    TEAR 

In  1938.  the  first  fuU  year  of  operation  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
mandate,  there  »Tro  only  about  one-half  as  many  strikes,  one- 
tLird  as  many  workers  involved  in  strikes,  and  less  than  one-third 
•6  much  working  time  lost  through  strikes  a.s  In  the  year  1937 
L«ss  working  time  was  lost  tlirough  strikes  last  year  tlian  In  any 
year  since  1931.  although  the  general  tempo  of  business  activity 
was  higher  than  In  1932,  1933.  1934.  or  1935.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  workers  in\olved  In  American  strikes  last  year,  in  relation  to 
total  population,  was  substantially  lower  than  in  Great  Britain 
notwithstanding  that  country's  much  heralded  progress  in  labor 
relations. 

The  proportions  of  workers  involved  in  strikes  over  organization 
or  collective-bargaining  issues  declined  in  1938  to  a  level  far  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  last  10  years.  The  sit-down  strikes  which 
flared  Into  a  national  menace  during  the  early  months  of  1937 
preceding  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  had  virtually  disapoeared 
by  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

In  all.  the  act  has  provided  a  peaceful  forum  for  about  20  000 
g^  involving  over  4.5C0.000  workers.  About  95  percent  of  the 
caaes  closed  under  the  act  have  been  adjusted  according  to  Its 
urns  without  even  Isaulng  a  complaint  or  holding  a  formal 
cMulng.  ^ 

BXBCnON  PROCEDXTRB  NO  LONGER  CRmCIZED 

Resort  to  the  democratic  procedure  of  the  ballot  box  for  deter- 
mining employee  representatives  has  become  so  frequent  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  it  has  involved  a  majority  of  the  employees 
seeking  relief  under  the  act.  It  la  interesting  to  observe  that 'the 
election  procediwe.  once  vigorously  opposed  in  some  quarters  when 
invoked  by  workers,  is  now  demanded  by  employers  themselves 
The  act  has  t^us  brought  lasting  benefits  to  workers,  employers' 

«I^«,^!.kP1?P^*  "w*  *i?.°^*     "^^^'y  ^*«"y  »  responsible   person 
openly  challenges  lU  obJecUves  or  advocates  lu  repeaL    In  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  fail. 
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BURKE  S    ARCUM  ENTS    ARE    DISCUSSED 
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evidei  ice 


Second,  Senator  Burke 
tions  Board  as  an  administrative 
tlally  by  all  the  rules  of 
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Third,  Senator  Burke 
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Bttrke   Is   even   more   startling. 

Later  Relations  Act,  where  the  Boart 
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tubstltute  for  the  right  to  work.  How  can  "severance  pay"  ever 
compensate  for  the  Job  unjustly  taken  away  from  a  worker  who  has 
tried  to  protect  his  standards  of  living? 

UNFAIR    CLAIM    HAS    NO    PRACTICAL    BASIS 

As  a  third  proposal.  Senator  Bttrke.  along  with  othCTS.  suggests 
that  the  Labor  Act  he  amended  to  prevent  "coercion,  Intimidation, 
or  interference  from  any  sourc°." 

This  last-mentioned  proposal  is  generally  argued  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing broad  ground:  Since  the  Labor  Act  prevents  employers  from 
"interfering"  with  the  self-organization  of  workers,  but  does  not 
prevent  lal>or  unions  from  "interfering  "  with  the  organization  of 
workers,  therefore  the  Labor  Act  Is  "unfair" 

It  is  obvious  that  this  argument  of  "unfairness"  has  no  practical 
reality.  The  right  to  organize  without  employer  "Interference" 
aflorded  labor  by  the  act  Is  no  greater  than  the  right  which  employ- 
ers enjoy  to  organize  without  the  slightest  "interierence"  from  their 
workers. 

As  for  the  claim  that  the  act  shotild  be  amended  to  prevent  labor 
unions  as  well  as  employers  from  'Interfering"  with  the  organization 
of  workers,  one  might  as  well  say  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  prevent  trade  associations  from  "interfering"  with  the  organiza- 
tions of  employer  groups.  Participation  in  the  organization  cf  labor 
Is  a  proper  function  of  labor  unions;  It  Is  not  a  proper  function  of 
the  employer.  'Violence  and  racketeering  by  either  party  in  labw 
controversies  are,  of  course,  already  subject  to  local  law, 

WOULD   PREVTNT  LABOR   ORGANIZATION 

The  real  effect  of  the  proposals  to  prevent  "Interference  or  coercion 
from  any  source"  is  to  make  It  legally  Impractical  for  labor  unions 
to  engage  in  the  organization  of  labor,  which  Is  the  very  Intent  and 
purpose  of  labor  unions.  Such  an  amendment  would  restore  all  the 
evils  of  the  unfair  labor  Injunction  and  the  whole  long  train  of  other 
unfair  restrictions  upon  the  efforts  of  labor  to  organize.  The  conse- 
quences, whatever  the  Intent,  would  be  to  destroy  labor's  newly  won 
equality  of  bargaining  power,  and  restore  labor  to  the  status  of  the 
economic  underling 

While  caution  should  be  the  watchword  in  any  tampering  with 
a  statute  that  so  largely  combines  Industrial  peace  with  economic 
Justice.  I  have  never  maintained  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Is  perfect  nor  sought  to  prevent  its  perfection.  I 
believe,  for  example,  that  under  appropriate  safeguards,  employers 
should  be  entitled  to  petition  the  Board  for  an  election  when  they 
are  caught  between  the  cross-flre  of  two  rival  labor  groups.  The 
present  hearings  may  also  develop  other  proposals  for  strengthen- 
ing the  act  and  advancing  its  basic  principles. 

ACT  AN   INTLUENCE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

At  the  same  time,  since  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  In  its 
present  form  has  proved  a  powerful  weapon  for  Industrial  peace, 
and  since  Its  fundamental  principles  of  Industrial  democracy  are 
sound,  the  act  must  be  preserved.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  evil 
and  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  whole  American  people  if  anything 
Is  done  to  Impede  the  act's  operation  or  emasculate  its  principles. 
That  risk  no  friend  of  democracy  wants  to  take. 

I  feel  confident  that  my  approach  to  this  problem  Is  shared, 
and  that  whatever  action  Congress  may  decide  uf>on  will  reflect 
these  views. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday,  April  16,  19391 
Senator  Bxhike.  Branding  Labor  Board  Unfair,  Sextks  Wagnek  Act 
Change — Believes  Question  Shoxtld  Be  Reopened — Amendment 
TO  Abolish  Present  Board,  and  Create  an  "Impartial"  One 
Urged  as  Basis  for  Industrial  Peace— Present  Act  One-Sidkd, 
Sats  Leader — Declares  It  Places  All  the  Blame  on  tux 
Employee 

(By  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke) 

A  recent  reliable  poll  of  public  opinion  (the  Gallup  Survey, 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  March  10)  Indicates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  this  country  feel  that  something  should  be 
done  promptly  to  make  the  Wagner  Act  more  of  an  Instrument 
of  good.  Outright  repeal  is  favored  by  a  growing  number.  The 
tree  is  so  diseased,  these  people  feel,  that  It  cannot  be  saved  by 
grafting  helpful  amendments  to  It.  They  would  abolish  the  Labor 
Board,  too;  make  a  fresh  start  in  an  effort  to  establish  more  satis- 
factory labor  relations. 

There  is  a  stronger  sentiment,  however,  for  constructive  amend- 
ment of  the  law  and  improved  administration.  Many  suggestions 
along  this  line  have  been  submitted  to  Congress.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
take  testimonv  and  give  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  In 
Its  entirety.     This  seems  to  the  writer  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

act's  scope  is  narrow 

The  principle  underlying  the  Wagner  Act  Is  extremely  narrow  in 
Its  scope.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  In  our  highly  complex  industrial 
system  the  Individual  worker  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  In  deal- 
ing with  his  employer  in  relation  to  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  To  give  the  employee  equality  of  bargaining  power  he 
must  be  free  to  unite  with  his  fellow  workers.  If  labor  is  permitted 
to  organize  at  will  and  choose  representatives  to  bargain  for  :t. 
Justice  may  be  secured  without  resort  to  strikes  or  violence.  But 
employers  have  not  been  willing.  It  Is  said,  to  surrender  their  ad- 
vantage. They  deny  their  employees  the  right  to  organize.  Th?y 
refuse  to  accept  the  procedure  of  collective  bargaining.  The  re- 
sult— industrial  strife. 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  Wagner  Act  Imposes  the  obligation 
on  employers  to  bargam  coliecUvely  with  the  representatives  choeen 
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by  their  employees  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  Interference, 
restraint,  or  coercion  exercised  upon  workers  In  organizing  and 
choosing  representatives  to  speak  for  them,  certain  Interfering  pruc- 
tlces  that  employers  have  resorted  to — or  might  resort  to — are 
denounced  as  unfair  latxir  practices.  A  Government  agency  la 
established  to  investigate  complaints,  to  designate  the  proper  bar- 
gaining unit,  to  conduct  elections  when  necessary,  and  in  general 
to  protect  the  rights  guaranteed  to  workers.  r 

calls   labor    board   \rHTAXM.  I 

What  results  might  have  been  achieved  In  diminishing  the  causM 
of  labor  disputes  and  bringing  about  Improved  conditions  In  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  management  if  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  broad-minded,  unbiased, 
capable  administrators,  must  remain  a  matter  of  surmise  For 
certainly  these  qualities  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  three  meint>en 
of  the  Labor  Board  and  the  extensive  organiaation  they  hav* 
built  up. 

They  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  they  are  nealota  and 
fanatics,  more  Interested  In  promoting  a  certain  type  of  unioniza- 
tion than  m  anything  else.  They  have  no  patience  with  the  inde- 
pendent-minded workers  who  prefer  to  follow  a  cjurse  other  than 
the  one  the  Board  thinks  they  ought  to  take.  The  employer  has  no 
rights  that  are  entitled  to  respect.  Even  a  great  labor  organization 
declares  that  In  the  exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  vested  m  tt, 
the  Labor  Board  has  been  constantly  guilty  of  flagrant  bias  and 
prejudice. 

To  correct  this  situation  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  abolish 
the  present  agency.  In  Its  place  there  would  be  set  up  a  three-man 
board,  one  of  whose  members  would  be  chosen  because  of  his  special 
knowledge,  experience,  and  qualifications  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  relationship  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee  A 
second  would  be  selected  because  of  his  Insight  Into  the  employer'a 
side  of  the  problem.  The  third,  in  a  general  way.  would  be  the 
representative  of  the  public. 

Such  a  well-balanced  board  could  go  far  toward  making  the 
legl.slative  promise  of  Industrial  peace  a  reality.  It  would  be  Inctim- 
bent  upon  the  President  to  comb  the  country  for  the  three  ablest 
men  In  this  field,  and  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  reCuae  confirmation 
unless  the  choices  were  well  made. 

COintT  DECISIONS  HAVE  CHECKED  BOAKO 

Recent  decisions,  particularly  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  checked 
some  excesses  of  the  Lalxsr  Board  It  is  considered  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  write  the  following  safeguards  Into  the  statute:  The  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  board  shall  be  conclusive  only  when  sustained 
by  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  If  the  order  requires  affirmative 
action,  the  findings  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  only. 

In  the  conduct  of  hearings  complete  fairness  In  the  issuance  of 
subpenas  will  be  required.  The  rules  of  evidence  that  prevail  in 
courts  of  law  and  equity  shall  be  substantially  followed.  (In  many, 
possibly  In  the  great  majority  of  hearings  conducted  up  to  thla 
time,  there  has  been  a  shocking  abuse  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
Congress  to  seek  the  truth  without  regard  to  the  customary  rules  of 
procedure.) 

It  will  be  far  better  hereafter  to  follow  the  beaten  path.  If  It  !• 
found  that  the  complaining  party  has  violated  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction where  the  dispute  occurs,  has  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike 
or  other  unfair  labor  practice,  such  practice  shall  l)e  a  complete 
defense  of  the  accused.  1 

PRESENT  ACT  ONE-SIDED  1 

The  one  who  would  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  act,  who 
seeks  the  aid  of  the  Board  to  make  his  rights  effective,  must  come 
before  It  with  clean  hands.  He  cannot  take  th"  law  into  his  own 
keeping,  destroy  the  property  of  others,  commit  acts  of  violence, 
and  then  demand  that  the  orderly  processes  of  collective  bargaining 
be  enforced  for  his  benefit. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  complaint  against  the  present  act  la 
that  It  Is  one-sided.  It  places  the  blame  for  labor  dlsturtwncea 
upon  the  employer  alone,  and  applies  Its  punitive  prov'slons  to  that 
one  party  to  the  lalxir  relationship.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
has  been  fault  on  both  sides.  Some  employers  have  been  short- 
sighted. Some  policies  of  labor  have  been  selfl&h  and  productive 
of  trouble. 

If  we  really  want  to  try  out  collective  bargaining,  and  If  we  de- 
sire to  throw  the  protection  of  the  law  around  this  guaranteed 
right,  then  there  must  be  an  amendment  that  will  insure  the 
worker  freedom  from  coercion,  intimidation,  or  interference  from 
any  source.  Such  an  amendment  I  have  offered.  If  adopted,  it 
would  thereafter  be  an  unfair  lalxjr  practice  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  worker  to  Join  or  refrain  from 
joining  any  labor  organization,  to  continue  or  cease  employment, 
and  to  select  in  his  own  way  representatives  to  tiargain  for  him. 

INTERFERENCE  BT  RIVAL  CROtTP  EtTLED  OUT 

No  longer  would  It  be  possible  for  a  rival  group  of  employees  to 
Interfere  with  the  conduct  of  a  business  where  there  la  no  dlsputa 
between  workers  and  management.  The  right  to  engage  In  lawful 
strikes  would  be  preserved,  but  It  would  be  Illegal  to  strike  except 
upon  majority  vote  by  secret  ballot  or  to  strike  In  violation  of  a 
valid  contract. 

There  is  no  more  un-American  policy  than  that  of  the  closed 
shop.  It  violates  fundamental  rights  of  the  cltlaen.  I  believe  In 
unionization — voluntary  unionization.  No  employer  ought  to  be 
required  or  permitted  to  Impose  as  a  condition  of  employment  th*i 
a  worker  must  join  or  refrain  from  joining  any  oi^ganlzaiion. 
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AOAnnrr  CLoatxt-BHor  clause 


That  part  of  the  prwent  law  that  authorl»s  and  encourages 
the  closed  ahop  ahould  be  strtcken  out.  Instead,  It  should  be  de- 
clared an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  encourage  or  dls- 
coura^  membership  In  any  labor  organization  by  discrimination  In 
regard  to  hiring  or  firing.  Remove  all  Interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  worker,  and  let  the  benenu  of  organization  be  sold  on  their 
merits. 

Another  Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  employee  is  the 
Imposition  of  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  union  dues  and 
■snrnstnrnTi  When  a  worker  has  been  persuaded  to  join  a  union 
he  should  not  be  forced  to  stay  In  against  his  will.  As  long  as  he 
Is  satisfied  that  the  organization  is  being  properly  conducted,  and 
Is  rendering  him  and  his  fellow  workers  a  worth-while  service, 

there  will  be  no  trouble  about  collecting  his  dues.  To  require  that 
the  deduction  be  made  from  his  pay  check  is  an  admission  that 
all  Is  not  well,  that  the  individual  Is  not  continuing  as  a  volun- 
tary member.  

BIGHT   TO    AOVISK   KMPLOT^B    PSOTXCTZD 

Another  amendment  restores  to  employers  a  fundamental  right 
denied  to  them  by  the  Labor  Board.  That  Is  the  right  to  confer 
with  and  advise  their  employees  at  all  times,  providing  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  or  any  semblance  of  coercion  or 
Intimidation. 

Certainly  the  employer  should  have  the  right  to  petition  for  an 
election.  He  Is  required  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  his  workers.  Since  this  obligation  rests  upon  the  em- 
ployer. It  Is  only  fair  play  that  he  be  accorded  the  lise  of  the  only 
available  means — tliat  of  petitioning  for  an  election — to  determine 
whether  any  contending  group  actually  speaks  for  a  majority. 

On  the  question  of  designation  of  the  appropriate  unit,  the 
present  law  Is  clearly  defective.  The  matter  is  left  solely  to  the 
diacretlon  of  the  Board. 

CRAFT   UNITS   GTVEN  PUXTCDCNCC 

Immense  harm  has  resulted.  This  provision  has  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  contending  labor  factions.  One 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  me  speclflces  that  craft  units  shall 
be  given  precedence  in  all  cases:  next  come  plant  units;  finally, 
the  employer  unit  may  be  Imposed  only  In  the  absence  of  a  peti- 
tion from  either  craft  or  plant  unit. 

The  board  will  be  required  to  consider  the  will  of  the  employees. 
No  one  else  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  what  that  decision 
ought  to  be. 

Labor  organizations  that  desire  to  be  recognized  for  collectlve- 
ba.'^ainlng  purposes  should  meet  certain  requirements.  As  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  certification,  there  should  be  kept  on  file  with 
the  Labor  Board  copies  of  their  constitutions  and  bylaws,  the 
names  of  their  offlcers.  and  the  names  of  those  who  will  act  as 
bargaining  agents,  all  of  whom  miist  be  American  citizens.  A 
current  financial  statement  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board, 
and  a  copy  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  union. 

A  complaint  should  not  be  filed  against  any  employer  until 
after  he  has  been  given  written  notice  of  the  details  of  the 
grievance  and  accorded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  the 
difSculty.  Stale  demands  should  be  barred.  If  we  are  seeking 
peace  in  Industry,  we  should  not  sanction  the  bringing  forth  of 
alleged  grievances  that  have  been  permitted  to  go  unchallenged 
for  more  than  6  months. 

WOtTLO  PEOTXCT  AIX  WORKERS 

One  Of  the  chief  objects  of  labor  legislation  Is  to  protect  the 
worker  from  being  discriminated  against  because  of  his  union  ac- 
tivities. In  the  case  of  discharge  of  a  worker  It  is  often  a  most 
dlfOcult  question  to  determine  whether  the  discharge  was  due 
to  such  unfair  discrimination  or  was  due  to  actual  Inefficiency, 
Insubordination,  or  some  other  justifiable  ground. 

The  present  Labor  Board  has  rendered  many  outrageous  decisions 
tn  this  type  of  case,  so  many  that  employers  today  run  a  great  risk 
In  attempting  to  maintain  any  sort  of  plant  discipline.  It  Is  felt 
that  when  an  employer  has  acted  wrongfully  in  this  respect  he 
should  be  required  to  award  to  the  employee  what  may  be  called 
"severance  pay."  rather  than  to  CM-der  the  worker  restored  to 
employment. 

Where  there  is  an  absence  of  good  will  It  Is  difBcult  to  see  how  a 
proper  labor  relationship  can  be  established  and  maintained. 

The  Board  sends  out  its  agents  to  Investigate  complaints.  If  it 
decides  to  proceed  against  the  luckless  employer  It  furnishes  Its 
own  examiners  to  hear  the  case  and  to  mle  with  a  free  hand  on 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence. 

It  provides  Its  own  attorneys  to  prosecute.  It  grants  or  denies 
the  ls.«uRnce  of  subpenas  at  will.  It  furnishes  from  Its  staff  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  build  up  the  proper  tmckground.  When  the  evi- 
dence ts  completed  It  calls  out  whatever  may  be  found  of  a 
damaging  nature  against  the  employer.  Then  it  is  ready,  after  a 
customary  30-mlnute  argument,  to  enter  Judgment. 

NiXD   aXOaCANIZATION   Or  WHOLE   SET-tn> 

To  have  anything  like  justice  done  under  such  conditions  would 
require  a  very  different  board  than  we  have  and  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  whole  agency.  Even  then  there  should  be  a 
further  check  to  assure  the  citizen  his  day  in  coiirt. 

An  amendment  Is  offered  to  provide  that  safeguard.  Under  this 
amendment  anyone  against  whom  a  complaint  Is  filed  may.  within 
20  days,  have  the  case  removed  to  the  United  States  district  court. 
Prompt  hewing  will  be  required. 


The  Labor  Board,  through 
It  has  gathered  of  violation 
The  only  thing  the  Board 
cedure  is  followed,  will  be 
would  not  necessarily  mean 


WOITLD    RXMOV  E 


ts  attorneys,  win  present  the  evldene* 

the  act.  and  shall  prosecute  the  case. 

w4l  not  be  permitted  to  do.  If  this  pro- 

t )  decide  its  own  case.     This  provision 

j  hat  there  would  be  many  removals. 

MECESsrrr  roa  delat 


The  existence  of  the  rignt  of  removal  would  of  Itself  be  a 


powerful  Incentive  to  insure 


fair  hearings  before  the  Board.     But 


if  the  right  of  removal  should  be  frequently  exercised,  the  amend- 
ment provides  machinery  for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges. 

The  Board  is  now  far  beMnd  In  its  work.  This  is  not  meant 
as  a  criticism  but  as  a  statement  of  a  situation  that  should  be 
corrected.     Delay  in  these    jroceedings   should   not   be   tolerated. 

As  a  final  word,  let  It  be  said  that  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  set  forth  the  :  national  policy  to  encourage  friendly 
and  mutually  fair  relations  between  employees  and  employer. 

ACT    DOES    N3T    FOSTXB    GOOD    WILL 

The  chief  wealtness  of  th(!  act.  as  it  stands,  and  of  its  admin- 
istration, has  been  a  complete  failure  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  fostering  good  \iill  between  workers  and  management. 
There  Is  no  chance  for  Incrtased  production,  a  larger  measiure  of 
employment,  a  constantly  riling  standard  of  living,  except  in  con- 
tinued emphasis  upon  the  n  utuality  of  interest  of  all  who  partic- 
ipate In  that  production — iJiforker,  manager,  investor. 

We  must  make  Industry  su  cceed.  because  this  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for   higher   wages,   shelter   hours,   improved   w^orklng   condl- 

capltal.  This  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  protecting  the  practice  and  procedure  of  voluntary  collective 
bargaining,  which  an  amenc  ment  defines  In  these  words : 

"The  phrase  'collective  baf^alnlng'  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 

the  meeting  together  of  the  employer 
accredited  representatives  voluntarily 


shall  be  understood  to  mean 
and  his  employees,  through 
chosen  by  them,  with  the  fiill  and  free  opportunity  for  negotiat- 


ing concerning  the  terms  oi 


The  adoption   in   major   ]  >art  of   the   amendments   offered   will 


guarantee   such  a   result, 
full  freedom  of  organization 
to  all  parties  to  the  labor 
industrial  peace. 


conditions  of  emplo>'ment. 


Vorkers  for  the  first  time  will  have 
and  choice  of  representatives.  Justice 
relationship  will  usher  In  an  era  of 


Junior  Ja  ;kson  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBtN  W.  BARKLEY 

OB    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monda  /.  April  24.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY 


30N.  JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  BARICLEY.  Mr.  Ilresident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  s  jeech  delivered  here  in  Washington 
last  Wednesday  night  by  :  Ion.  James  A.  Parley  at  the  Junior 
Jackson  Day  Dinner,  spcnsored  by  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  toastmasler  preceding  the  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  and  introduction 
were  ordered  to  be  printei  I  in  the  Record.  £is  follows : 

Senator  Barkijet.  Ladles  a^d  gentlemen  of  this  great  audience  in 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  and  thje  greater  audience  outside — greater  In 
numbers,  but  not  in  quality— it  is  my  great  privilege  at  this  hour 
to  present  to  you  a  great  Aj  lerican. 

The  dictionaries  tell  us  tiat  politics  is  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  politician  Is  one  who  ts  versed  in  the  science  of 
government.  The  man  whor  i  I  shall  introduce  in  a  moment  qtiali- 
fles  under  that  definition  ol  a  politician.  Not  only  is  he  a  great 
American,  he  is  a  great  orj  anlzer  of  democracy  and.  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a  great  st  itesman.  There  have  been  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  many  Csbinet  members;  there  has  never  been 
one  in  any  capacity  In  the  C  ibinet  of  any  President  who  performed 
his  duties  more  intelligent  y,  who  was  more  loyal  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  democracy  unde-  which  he  has  labored,  and  who  has 
given  greater  satisfaction  to  those  who  honored  and  trusted  him, 
than  the  man  whom  I  shall  momentarily  introduce. 

Not  only  a  politician  in  tl  e  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  states- 
man also,  an  author  also:  mt  greater  than  all  of  these,  a  great 
American,  a  great  admlnistri  itor,  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  ind  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr.  Farlxt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  being  a  Young  Democrat 
myself — or  at  least  young  1 1  spirit — I  am  happy  to  join  you  to- 
night In  this  meeting,  the  r<al  purpose  of  which  Is  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  common  task   vbich  lies  ahead. 
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I  have  learned  from  experience  that  Young  Democrats  are  apt 
to  be  politically  minded,  and  as  I  am  inclined  that  way  myself,  it 
may  be  a  good  idea  to  talk  about  the  subject  in  which  we  aU 
have  a  lively  interest.  In  other  words,  during  the  course  of  these 
brief  remarks.  I  propose  to  say  something  about  the  Presidential 
election  of  1940. 

We  have  a  saying  at  party  headquarters  that  elections  are  won 
between  campaigns,  and  certainly  this  year  is  no  exception.  Vic- 
tory seldom  comes  to  the  political  party  that  sits  by  In  idle 
contentment,  hoping  to  win  the  prize  by  profiting  through  the 
mistakes  of  its  opponents.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  get  ready 
far  In  advance,  to  organize  on  a  sound  basis,  to  work  long  hours 
and  hard  at  the  msmifold  tasks  which  go  to  make  up  the  frame- 
work of  a  successful  campaign. 

Having  that  thought  in  mind,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you 
are  already  on  the  firing  line.  The  Democratic  Party  has  given 
the  representatives  of  youth  an  Important  place  at  the  council 
table  and  ttUs  wise  policy  has  paid  heavy  dividends  In  the  elec- 
tion results  of  the  past  few  years.  You  may  be  sure  that  It  wlU 
be  continued.  In  fact  this  willingness  to  understand  the  problems 
of  young  voters — and  to  seek  their  advice  and  cooperation — has 
been  a  major  factor  In  the  notable  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

You  have  a  large  stake  In  the  outcome  of  next  year's  Presiden- 
tial election.  It  is  an  old  American  custom,  as  each  succeeding 
election  comes  around,  for  Eolemn  political  orators  to  warn  the 
voters  that  the  approaching  crisis  Is  the  most  momentous  to  face 
the  Republic  since  the  time  of  George  Washington.  I  like  to  avoid 
exaggeration.  Yet,  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overemphasize  the  gravity  of  the  present  world  situation. 
The  man  who  occupies  the  White  House  during  the  next  few  years 
Will  be  compelled  to  carry  a  burden  of  almost  superhuman  pro- 
portions. He  will  be  called  upon  to  make  decisions  upon  the 
outcome  of  which  will  rest  the  destiny  of  his  own  generation  and 
the  destiny  of  generations  that  come  after.  In  such  a  situation, 
a  profound  duty  rests  up>on  those  of  us  who  are  actively  engaged 
In  politics  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  choosing  our  coiuse  of 
action. 

After  a  political  party  has  been  in  authority  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  only  nattu-al  that  the  electorate  should  weigh  its  ac- 
complishments and  Its  mistakes  with  a  critical  eye.  An  adminis- 
tration which  honestly  attempts  to  correct  social  and  economic 
evils  of  long  standing  is  certain  to  awaken  the  ill-will  of  a  host 
of  discontented  foes.  When  these  foes  enlist  under  a  single  ban- 
ner for  the  sole  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  party  that  happens 
to  be  in  power,  they  make  an  imposing  array,  provided  they  are 
able  to  keep  their  lines  Intact  while  at  the  same  time  concealing 
from  the  voters  their  real  purpose. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  appraise  the  situation  with  candid  eyes,  to  take 
stock  on  the  basis  of  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  It  would  be 
Billy  and  stupid  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  assert  that  the  smashing 
triumphs  which  the  Democratic  Party  won  over  a  bankrupt  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  last  two  Presidential  elections  will  be  repeated 
In  1940.  Even  the  G.  O.  P.  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  to  exhibit 
the  same  brand  of  blind  Indifference  to  the  national  welfare  that 
marked  its  conduct  in  those  elections.  The  elephant  Is  a  plodding 
beast  but  it  has  a  long  memory  and  the  old  wounds  still  rankle 
and  smart.  Jumbo  is  a  trifle  more  alert  and  he  has  learned  that 
the  political  tricks  which  delighted  the  audience  back  In  the 
gay  days  before  the  1929  crash  are  out  of  date  and  need  revising. 
He  is  ready  for  streamlining  if  his  managers  can  only  do  the  Job. 

The  Republican  Party,  in  fact,  has  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  is 
ready  to  offer  the  country  a  diluted  brand  of  Roosevelt  policies  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  party  leaders,  of  course,  are  just  as 
barren  of  constructive  ideas  as  they  ever  were.  Although  10  years 
have  passed  since  It  first  became  apparent  that  new  methods  had 
to  be  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  high-speed  industrial  civiliza- 
tion, the  opposition  leadership  has  failed  to  put  forward  a  program 
or  even  a  single  p)ollcy  that  would  help  to  solve  the  Nation's  pressing 
problems.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Glenn  Frank's  policy  committee  Is  still 
laboring  at  the  task,  but  the  committees  report  is  now  about  2 
years  overdue,  indicating  that  the  discovery  of  a  formula  was  far 
more  dlfQcult  than  the  membership  anticipated.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  G.  O.  P.  has  embraced  a  sort  of  part-time  program  for 
everyday  needs.  As  experience  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  policies,  whether  on  banking,  or  housing,  or  social 
security,  or  soil  conservation,  the  Republican  leadership  gravely 
exclaims.  "Me.  too.  That's  what  we  would  have  done  had  we  been 
in  power."  Having  placed  every  possible  obstacle  In  the  path  of 
President  Roosevelt's  reforms,  they  now  Insist  that  they  should  be 
given  at  least  partial  credit  for  what  he  accomplished  over  their 
stubborn  opposition. 

By  this  process  of  catching  on  to  the  Roosevelt  coattalls.  the 
Republicans  hope  to  slip  by  and  capture  the  great  prize  in  1940. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  masters  at  the  art  of  in- 
timidating the  voters  by  raising  up  straw  men  and  predicting 
calamities  that  never  will  occur.  They  also  do  fairly  well  at  prom- 
ising benefits  that  fall  to  materialize.  They  used  the  "full  dinner 
pall"  to  capture  one  presidential  election,  and  several  years  later 
they  increased  the  ante  to  "two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two 
cars  in  every  garage."  I  assume  they  will  be  equally  generous  in 
their  promises  next   year. 

The  "outs"  in  American  politics  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  "Ins."  They  enjoy  the  luxury  of  criticizing  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  in  power  without  being  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  what  they  would  do  under  like  circumstances.    The 
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▼crtume  of  crtUdsra  directed  acatnat  the  RooieTelt  admlnlstrmtloB 
has  swollen  to  htige  proporUona  because  the  Chief  Executive  has 
had  the  courage  to  act  with  vigor  and  foresight  in  the  face  of 
perils,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  could  be  met  in  no  other 
way.  It  is  a  conunon  human  trait  for  individuals  to  enjoy  the 
sound  of  their  own   voices.     The   opponent*   of   the   Roosevelt  ad- 

mlnistraiion  have  been  vocal  for  so  long  that  they  mistake  their 
own  cat -calls  for  the  solid  weight  of  American  public  opUUon. 
They  made  the  same  mistake  3  years  ago. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  underrate  the  siae  or  the  rwwurceful- 
ness  of  the  groups  whose  purpose  is  to  uproot  and  overthrow  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  The  long  strug- 
gle to  restore  social  and  economic  Justice  in  America  has  offended 
certain  financial  overlords  who  conducted  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  Nation  to  their  own  profit  and  according  to  their  own  notions, 
during  the  long  years  of  Republican  rule  that  followed  the  World 
War.  They  are  worthy  foemen  during  these  timet  of  world-wide 
economic  distress  and  uncertainty.  They  care  very  little  about 
who  occupies  the  White  House  if  only  they  can  "get  rid  of  Rooae- 
velt." 

But  if  they  are  ready  for  the  fray,  so  are  we.  I  realise  that 
optimism  is  the  prevailing  note  in  the  ranks  of  Republican 
leaders.  They  hope  the  long  dry  spell  ts  about  over  When 
things  get  dull  they  even  compile  fascinating  maps  and  charts, 
showing  that  If  one  more  State  with  a  large  electoral  vote  falls 
into  their  column,  the  election  is  practically  over.  I  admire  their 
zeal  but  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  a  little  reckoning 
on  our  own  account. 

Let  me  say  at  the  utset  that  pessimism  has  no  place  In  the 
Democratic  outlook  for  1940.  While  we  have  no  wish  to  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  another  landslide  Is  Inevitable.  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  .the  next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  Democrat.  The  result  will  be  decided  by  the  collective  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  the  people  know  that  the  great- 
est record  of  constructive  reform  In  recent  hlatory  has  been 
brought  to  reality  by  the  administration  now  in  power.  We  enter 
the  lists  with  confidence  becaiise  the  weight  of  evidence  Is  on  our 
side.  And  may  I  add  that  this  confidence  will  not  be  shaken  by 
straw  votes,  test  votes,  newspaper  polls,  trial  balloons,  or  gloomy 
prognostications,  no  matter  from  what  source  they  orlirlnate  or 
how  convincingly  they  are  presented.  The  buslneas  of  picking  the 
Winner  in  advance  is  a  delightful  pastime,  especially  for  those  who 
find  It  a  means  of  profit  as  well  as  entertainment.  During  the 
past  7  years,  the  Democratic  Party  has  suffered  an  alarming  series 
of  defeats  In  the  game  of  straw  voting  You  recall  that  the  poll 
formerly  looked  upon  as  the  most  reliable  of  all,  consigned  the 
Democratic  cause  to  bitter  and  htimlllatlng  defeat  in  1936.  We 
managed  to  survive  that  disaster.  In  fact,  during  the  7-year  period 
beginning  in  1932,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  expert*,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  managed  to  win  four  national  elections  by  suc- 
cessive majorities  hardly  equaled  tn  the  previous  history  of  tha 
country.  I  am  satisfied  with  that  record  and  I  think  you  are  too. 
The  poll  of  the  electorate  continues  to  be  the  only  one  that  reaUy 
matters. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  the  opposition  party  always  haa  the 
advantage  until  the  time  comes  to  nominate  a  candidate.  In  the 
old  days  the  Republicans  had  a  simple  formula  that  very  often 
worked  amazingly  well.  They  merely  nominated  a  figurehead, 
fastened  him  securely  to  a  pleasant  front  porch,  and  then  sent 
forth  an  army  of  compelling  orators  to  herald  the  glad  tidings  that 
a  new  Sir  Galahad  was  about  to  enter  the  White  Hotise  under 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  O.  O.  P.  That  method  is  now  out 
of  date,  thanks  to  the  development  of  modem  tn^anw  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation. 

The  Republican  nominee  selected  in  1940  will  face  the  unpleaa- 
ant  prospect  of  standing  under  the  8i}otllght  to  tell  the  voters  in 
his  own  words  what  he  proposes  to  do  about  the  complex  problems 
of  public  life.  He  will  be  compelled  to  reveal  whether  he  prefer* 
the  sane  and  forward-looking  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  or 
the  dismal,  do-nothing  days  of  former  President  Hoover  when 
speculation  ran  riot  and  the  farmers,  the  workingmen,  and  the 
aged  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  Republican  candidate 
of  1936  was  caught  In  a  similar  dilemma.  Unfortunately  for  him. 
he  decided  to  sidestep  under  the  advice  of  presumably  clever 
advisers,  and  before  he  got  through  he  made  himself  the  worst 
defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  history.  The  voters  dis- 
like evasion,  and  poUtical  dodging  has  become  a  very  dangerous 
art. 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  a  Democratic  victory  in  1940  la  for 
us  to  do  our  part.  The  presence  here  tonight  of  so  many  youthful 
Democrats,  filled  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Is  ample  evidence  that 
you  are  ready  to  close  ranks  and  nuurh  forward,  united  and  militant, 
toward  the  goal  we  have  In  mind.  A  great  leader  has  shown  the 
way  and  those  who  enlisted  imder  his  banner  have  not  been 
disappointed. 

A  political  party  to  be  successful  must  have  a  platform  that 
appeals  to  the  electorate.  Your  platform  is  the  splendid  record  in 
office  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  To  those  who  scoff  and 
jeer  at  his  accompllshmenta — a  habit  quite  fashionable  In  some 
quarters — your  answer  Is  plain  and  to  the  point:  There  is  no  man 
now  living  who  could  have  carried  the  Nation  through  the  storms 
and  dangers  of  the  past  6  years  as  weU  as  he  has  done.  Confronted 
by  problems  of  appalling  magnitude,  hampered  and  hindered  by 
those  who  should  have  offered  help  and  encouragement,  the  Chi^ 
Executive  has  lifted  his  country  from  the  bog  of  depression  and 
pessimism  in  which  he  f  oiuul  It  to  tbe  hi^  road  that  leads  to 
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pmspxTlty.  and  progrew-  He  haa  won  the  gTe»t  triumph  by  Kibstl- 
tuting  courage  for  caution,  action  for  apathy,  and  Btatesmanshlp  for 
petty  poimcs. 

From  hU  pre<lece««or  In  offlce  President  Roosevelt  Inherited  a  mass 
of  economic  wreckage  and  a  disheartened  people.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  fabric  of  Industry  and  commerce,  to  curb  old 
WTon(^  and  abuses,  to  revive  the  normal  channels  of  trade  In  a  dis- 
organized and  disordered  world.  He  found  It  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  host  of  emergency  actlvlUes  on  top  of  the  arduous  duties  which 
'always  burden  the  man  In  the  White  House.  He  has  done  the  )ob 
ably  and  well,  and  again  I  repeat  that  no  one  of  his  critics  could 
have  done  It  half  as  well. 

The  right  to  criticize  the  President  has  Its  roots  deep  In  the 
American  system  ol  government,  and  no  one  who  sincerely  believes 
In  democracy  would  lift  a  finger  to  curb  or  abate  that  right. 
Very  often  It  serves  a  useful  purpose.  Yet  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  many  of  the  most  vocal  critics  should  thank  their 
lucky  stars  that  the  man  at  the  helm  in  these  trying  times  has 
been  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Had  the  destiny  of  the  country 
been  In  weaker  hands,  these  dissatisfied  Individuals  might  have 
found  themselves  far  worse  off  than  they  are  today.  Does  anyone 
contend  that  If  the  Republican  candidate  of  1936  had  been 
elected  to  the  White  House,  the  United  States  wotild  be  better  off 
than  It  Is  today?  Does  anyone  seriously  contend  that  he  waa 
equipped  to  perform  the  exacting  duties  of  the  Presidency  better 
than  the  present  Chief  Executive? 

Every  nation  In  the  world  has  felt  the  menace  of  chaos  and 
social  upheaval  in  this  changing  period,  and  no  nation  has  come 
through  the  crisis  in  better  shape  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  who  sensed  that 
this  age  was  touched  with  destiny  and  the  vision  to  meet  the 
situation  before  it  was  too  late.  I  submit  that  the  basic  reforms 
of  the  Roosevelt  adtnlntstratlon  will  never  be  undone. 

What  are  the  things  for  which  President  Roosevelt  has  consist- 
ently fought  and  labored?  He  said  it  was  wrong  for  the  farmers  to 
live  on  the  verge  of  poverty  and  he  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  lift  the  buying  power  of  agriculture.  He  said  it  was 
wrong  to  compel  worthy  men  and  women  to  work  for  less  than  a 
living  wage.  He  said  It  was  wrong  for  speculators  to  gamble  with- 
out restraint  with  other  people's  money.  He  said  it  was  wrong  to 
abandon  the  luiemploycd  to  their  own  luckless  fate.  He  said  It  was 
wrong  to  let  the  old  folks  face  the  twilight  of  existence  without 
security  or  financial  mdependence.  For  all  of  these  great  evils,  he 
has  sought  the  remedy,  and  In  doing  so,  he  has  won  the  hearty 
acclaim  of  every  right-thinking  citizen  In  the  land. 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  new  hope  and  encouragement  to 
millions  because  he  has  consistently  raised  a  mighty  voice  in  their 
behalf.  He  has  restored  the  old  vision  of  America  as  a  land  at 
opportunity  and  fair  dealing  for  all.  He  has  revived  the  moral 
standards  of  the  Nation  and  let  It  be  luiown  that  the  welfare  of 
the  humblest  citizen  is  the  Just  concern  of  government. 

This  Is  the  record  on  which  we  stand.  This  is  the  permanent 
platform  of  the  Democratic  F>arty.  and  this  Is  the  message  which 
you  and  I  and  every  single  worker  in  the  party  organization  mxist 
bring  home  to  the  electorate  between  now  and  next  election  day. 
Tell  the  voters  that  the  ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  still  live 
in  the  works  and  accomplishments  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Let  us 
keep  the  faith  and  do  our  part  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
outcome  In  1940.  Let  us  rest  our  case  on  the  great  good  sense  cf 
the  American  people. 
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Forest  Products  Laboratory 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  24, 1939 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY.    OF    WISCONSIN 
BEFORE  THE   SENATE   APPROPRIATIONS   COMMITTEE 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  myself  today  relative  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  is  now 
considering  the  Agricultiural  Department  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  connection  with 
the  item  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bUl  for  forest  products. 
I  wish  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  foUow-lng  facts  con- 
oeruuig  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

BACKCROCND 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  Is  the  only  Federal  laboratory 
devoted  to  wood  trtiltratlcn:  its  work  Is  national  In  scope  relating 
to  wood-use  problems  in  all  the  SUtes;  It  is  located  at  Madison, 


Wis.,  and  Is  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  ACTlcultvire.  It  functions  in  coc^)eration  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  I 

In  recognition  of  the  qatlonal  Importance  of  the  laboratory'* 
work.  Congress  enacted  the  McS wee ney-Mc Nary  Forest  Research  Act 
in  1928.  which  authorized  the  stepping  up  of  forest-products  re- 
search from  $500,000  annuaJly  to  $1,000,000  annually  by  1938.  Since 
then  the  Federal  Governmerit  has  constructed  a  new  $900,000  build- 
ing for  the  Forest  Product^  Laboratory  and  expended  an  additional 
$600,000  for  new  equipment  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  this 
planned  expansion. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  the  present  appropriation  today  Is  only 
$628,000.  which  is  $12,000  1  »s  than  it  was  6  years  ago  and  $372,000 
less  than  was  authorized  1(  i  years  ago.  The  laboratory's  unexcelled 
facilities  are  being  used  oh  y  at  one-half  capacity,  and  its  personnel 
has  been  reduced  about  12  percent  smce  1929.  Actually  by  a  slow 
attrition  process  the  Pedefal  program  for  forest-products  research 
is  gradually  breaking  down,  yet  nolxxiy  acquainted  with  the  critical 
Importance  of  its  work  l)eHeves  that  this  should  be  permitted. 

SCOPS  t^o  ptmposE  or  work 

The  laboratory's  work  la  aimed  at  reduction  of  waste,  Improve- 
ments in  logging,  milling,  fabricating  and  conversion  of  forest 
products,  and  at  the  development  of  new  markets  and  new  prod- 
ucts from  wood. 

Very  serious  conslderatU  n  must  be  given  to  Insuring  adequate 
new  uses  and  markets  ta  absorb  the  annual  increment  of  the 
oncoming  forest  crop.  Research  to  broaden  the  uses  of  wood,  and 
wood  fiber,  should  be  exj  anded  now  because  there  is  always  a 
serious  time  lag  between  the  results  obtained  by  researches  and 
their  availability  and  thel*  adaptation  to  practical  uses. 

RZASONS     JUSTIFTING     THE      (1,000.000     APPROPRIATION     MAGNTTUDE     OF 

FOI  ESTRT    PROBLEMS 

The  forestry  problem  ii.  the  United  States  Is  concerned  with 
630,000,000  acres  of  forest  1  md.  of  which  462.000,000  acres  is  classed 
commercial  for  growing  ai  d  marketing  of  forest  crops;  this  is  an 
area  substantially  larger  than  the  total  agricultural  area  of  the 
United  States. 

Seventy  percent  of  this  vast  area  of  forest  land  Is  in  private 
ownership  which  fumlsles  98  i>ercent  of  the  products  now 
going  into  commerce,  tie  processing  of  which  gives  direct 
support  to  6.000.000  people,  contributes  to  the  support  of  2.500.000 
farm  families,  and  to  the  success  of  Industries  valued  In  1929  at 
$10,000,000,000  and  to  the  consvunptlon  of  forest  products  valued 
at  $3,000,000,000.  Sustain  ^d  forest  management  on  private  lands 
Is  the  real  crux  of  the  national  forest  problem,  which  can  be  met 
only  to  the  extent  that  th  jre  appears  to  be  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  profitable  utilizatijn  of  the  crop. 

MAEKTT     rOR    LT7MBER   DECLXNINC 

It  is  well  known  that  the  per  capita  and  total  use  of  lumber  by 
the  American  public  declined  from  1909  to  1929  during  an  tin- 
precedented  boom  period,  and  has  further  precipitously  declined 
dtirlng  the  depression.  Tliis  is  not  only  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  stabilization  of  forest  employment,  but  it  is  also  retarding 
the  State,  farm,  and  coiamercial  development  of  forest  lands, 
upsetting  small  commualtles  dependent  on  forest  industries, 
contributing  to  tax  delinquency  in  local  government  units,  dis- 
couraging protection  agaii|st  fire  by  private  owners,  and  prevent- 
ing silvicultural  lmprove|nents  of  established  forests  througlx 
lack  of  profitable  marketi  for  thinnings  and  Improvement  cut- 
tings. I 

contrast  WTTH  RESEARCH  ON  ACRICTTLTURAL  CROPS 
The  Federal  Govemmeiit  last  year  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  foiu-  $1,000,000  agrlctiltura] -research  laboratories,  which 
wlU  require  from  $3.000.00|o  to  $4,000,000  annually  for  their  oper- 
ation, to  promote  the  de^lopment  of  new  and  Improved  indus- 
trial uses  for  agricultural; crops.  It  has  also  authorized  $1,000,000 
additional  to  study  and  develop  foreign  markets  for  them.  Thl« 
Is  In  addition  to  $20,000.(1)0  to  $30.000X)00  regularly  appropriated 
annually  for  research  and!  extension  to  develop  agricultural  mar- 
kets and  uses.  Merltorlotls  as  these  appropriations  are,  they  are 
In  strong  contrast  with  a  |  total  of  $628,000  now  appropriated  for 
scientific  research  to  Impiove  and  develop  new  uses  and  markets 
for  forest  crops.  J 

Certainly  one  $1.000.00(i  laboratory  to  develop  new  uses  and 
markets  for  forest  crops  is]  an  exceedingly  modest  program  in  view 
of  the  values  at  stake  in  Aur  national  forest  resources. 
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SHOtTLO     PROVIDE 
RESEARCH 

The  wood-using  Industri  represents,  as  does  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry, a  tremendous  aggregation  of  small  competitive  units. 
With  the  cutting  out  of  mi  >st  of  the  virgin  timber,  the  trend  in  the 
lumbering  Industry  Is  towi  rd  many  small  and  scattered  operations. 
Wood -conversion  industries  adso  are,  on  the  average,  relatively 
small  establishments,  often  working  on  a  handicraft  basis.  They 
are  net  sufficiently  p>ermax»ent  or  financially  able  to  maintain 
extensive  research  facilltiei. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  forest  land  Is  In  public  ownership  and 
over  one-third  is  in  farm  woodlands  owned  by  two  and  one-half 
million  farmers.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  the  growing  of  forest  crops 
which  will  not  find  a  ma-ket  unless  the  present  consumption  of 
forest  products  is  more  thin  doubled. 

The  Government's  obllgiition  to  the  wcodlot  owner,  the  farmer. 
and  to  labor  to  develop ,  markets  and  Jobs  resulting  from  the 
industrial  use  of  our  f oresi    resotirces  is  clear. 
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HOW  TO    ■05E   THE    LABORATOBT 

AH  the  Information  that  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  haa 
gained  thrwTgh  3^ears  of  research  is  a\-ailable  to  the  puWlc.  Every 
year  thousaiKls  cf  inquiries  are  answered  by  letter  and  problems 
are  discussed  with  those  who  come  to  the  laboratory  seHclng 
advice  on  problems  of  wood  utilization. 

In  cases  where  the  problem  presented  Is  of  such  scope  and  diffl- 
culty  as  to  warrant  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  work  will 
be  luxiertaken  If  consistent  with  the  laboratory  s  public  objectives 
and  subject  to  advance  agreement  as  to  methods  nnd  payment  of 
costs.  The  laboratory's  guidtag  ptnpose  In  such  studies  is  to  se- 
cure facts  that  will  promote  the  best  txse  of  wood. 

ECONOMT 

While  economy  In  Government  expenditures  is  a  policy  to  which 
we  can  sdl  subscribe.  It  should  be  selective  in  its  action  and  not 
directed  toward  Impairing  s-jch  a  constructive  agency  of  Govern- 
ment as  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

The  research  program  of  this  institution  has  tn  recent  years 
been  kept  below  a  proper  efficiency  standard  by  appropriations 
far  smaller  than  Congress  Itself  has  authorized.  Savings  and 
economies  resulting  from  Its  work  aggregate  annually  many  times 
more  than  its  total  expenditures  for  30  years.  Its  objectives  and 
its  larger  potentialities  are  vital  to  the  proper  use  of  our  forest 
lands,  the  success  of  forest  Industries,  and  the  support  of  millions 
of  workers.  The  true  economy  policy,  as  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  the  industrial  field,  is  to  strengthen  and  build  a  research 
program  such  as  that  of  the  FcM^st  Products  Laboratory,  not  to 
handicap  and  limit  it  further. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  (H.  R.  5366.  p.  45,  line  D),  $628,361.  be  Increased  to  $1,000,000, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  so  recommend  to  the  full  committee. 
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Junior  Jackson  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  24,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  PITT  TYSON  MANER 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Pitt  Tyson 
Maner,  president  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America, 
at  the  Junior  Jackson  Day  Dinner  held  by  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Wednesday,  April  19, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow  Yoting  Demo- 
crats. It  is  a  real  pleasxire  to  be  with  you  tonight  on  this  auspicious 
occasicn.  "This  fine  gathering  and  the  enthusiasm  and  mtcrest 
demonstrated  by  it  are  conclusive  proof  to  me  that  the  Young 
Denuxmts  are  on  their  toes,  wide  awake,  and  prepared  to  carry 
our  party  to  victory  In  1940. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  our  great 
Bational  chairman,  whose  leadership  has  been  In^lring  to  every 
Young  Democrat  throughout  the  length  and  tjreadth  of  the  land, 
our  dear  friend  and  valued  adviser.  Hon.  James  A.  Farley. 

I  wculd  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Oliver  A.  Quayle.  Jr..  and  to 
Perry  Colman,  president  of  th;  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  thetr  tuiselfish  devotion  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  success  of  this  occasion. 

Young  Democrats  from  all  48  States  are  hard  at  work  on  plans 
for  what  we  beli?ve  will  be  our  greatest  biennial  convention  to  be 
held  In  Pittsbiu^h,  Pa..  Augxist  10.  11,  and  12.  I  want  everyone 
present  to  consider  this  a  personal  Invitation  to  attend  that  con- 
vention and  participate  in  it  so  that  we  may  start  off  the  1940 
campaign  with  the  very  best,  the  largest,  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
convention  which  the  Young  Democrats  of  America  have  ever  held. 

Tonight  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  greeting  to  this  gathering 
from  the  truest  friend  and  the  greatest  leader  the  jroung  Democrats 
and  the  people  of  America  have  ever  had.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  read  you  this  letter  frtrni  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  Honorable  Franklta  D.  Rooeevelt: 

Tot  Whttr  Hottse. 
Washington.  April  19.  1939. 

Mr  Yotmc  Friends:  It  Is  to  my  great  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  In  this  celebration  in  memory  of  the  first  President  who 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  democracy  waa  workable.    On  you 
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DOW  depends  the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party.     More  ImportABt 
even  than  that,  on  you  depends  the  futtirc  of  our  country. 

Party  organlzaUon  is  the  vehicle  bv  which  the  mobURMd  aentl- 
ment  of  the  United  States  gets  anywhere.  If  th*  chauSVun  c€ 
the  organization  are  wise  In  picking  the  course,  the  goti^  la  good 
and  the  destination  aimed  at  Is  reached.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  wltleaa.  the  organtaatlon  wlU  find  ItseW  on  •  rocky  roMl 
and  the  probabilities  of  flat  tires  and  other  break-downs  ar«  ao 
great  that  the  will  at  the  people  gets  nowhere 

This  means  distress  to  the  party,  of  course  and  Ifkewlae  dlstreas 
to  the  Nation.  For  In  the  preeent  political  and  eoonomlc  Htua- 
tlon  the  alternative  In  the  event  of  a  failure  for  mir  partv  to  keep 
straight  ahead.  Is  for  the  country  to  fVnd  Itself  traveling  in  the 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  It  haa  In  mind. 

Incidentally,  the  progrew  of  our  pollUcal  car  is  not  helped  by 
the  clamor  of  the  back-seat  drivers  who  point  out  the  apparent 
smoothness  of  the  detours  of  compromise  and  subterfuge,  and  com- 
plain at  the  speed  of  our  going. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Itself  cannot  elect  a  President.  The 
Republican  Party  Is  In  the  same  flx.  This  Is  fortunate  for  all  of  ua. 
for  It  means  that  no  party  can  continue  in  power  unlees  Its  poli- 
cies are  such  as  m  add  to  Its  basic  strength  the  ten  or  more  mil- 
lions of  votes  that  are  cast  for  ideas  and  Uleala.  rather  than  becauae 
of  the  emblem  at  the  top  of  the  ticket. 

In  the  campaign  we  are  now  approaching  there  la  Just  one 
agency  potent  enough  to  defeat  the  Democratic  Party,  and  that 
is  the  Democratic  Party  Itself.  1\  can  commit  suicide  by  aban- 
donment of  the  policies  that  brought  It  to  power.  There  is  no  use 
fooling  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  have  a  reactionary  regime — or  If 
that  term  is  too  borrifU> — call  It  a  conservative  regm^e,  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  it  wtU  be  the  other  fellows  regime. 

We  shall  forfeit  the  multitude  of  Republican  hberals  who  votad 
with  us  tn  1932  and  1988  if  we  shift  our  ground  Even  those  men 
and  women  with  little  or  no  afflliatlon  with  either  party  and  wtM> 
went  with  us  becatjse  we  voiced  their  principles,  will  qtxlt  la  la 
disgust  if  we  throw  them  down  now. 

We  can  also  destroy  our  chances  by  fratricide  No  vlctcrles  are 
won  by  shooting  at  each  other  There  never  was  and  never  will  be 
a  political  party  whose  policies  abaolutely  fit  the  views  of  all  ita 
members.  Where  men  are  at  vanaxK:e  with  the  cotirse  thetr  party 
Is  taking.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  only  two  honorable  courses — 
to  Jota  a  party  that  more  accurately  mirrors  tfaelr  ideas  cr  to 
subordinate  thetr  prejudices  and  remain  loyal. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  quite  within 
their  rights  when  they  seek  to  change  the  program.  It  would  be 
a  poor  sort  of  politician  cw  statesman  who  did  not  f^ht  for  hts 
sincere  principles,  but  that  is  a  dilTerent  thing  from  allyuig  them- 
selves with  their  party's  enemies  and  getting  m  a  stab  wherever 
and  whenever  they  can  do  so  safely. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  our  party  can  destroy  It- 
felf;  now  may  I  suggest  how  victory,  which  U  quite  within  our 
reach,  can  be  won  next  year? 

Instead  of  suicide  or  fratricide,  what  to  the  matter  with  our 
own  side?  Whenever  the  party  was  Democratic  It  won.  Whenever 
it  offered  the  country  an  ersatz  Republicanism  the  people  »puraed 
the  Imitation  and  sent  our  party  to  stand  in  a  corner  until  It 
had  learned  Its  lesson.  Unfortimately  It  sometimes  takes  from  !• 
to  20  years  to  accomplish  the  requisite  reeducation. 

Suppose,  for  a  change — and  you  know  I  am  frequently  arruaed 
of  being  devoted  to  change — we  learn  our  lesson  this  time  wlttMiut 
being  sent  to  the  comer  to  mediate? 

This  country  of  ours  Is  democratic  wtth  a  small  "d."  It  in  never, 
and  never  will  be  Democratic  wtth  a  big  •'D,"  except  when  the  two 
words  mean  the  same  thing. 

With  the  highest  hopes  and  expr<:tations  that  the  young  Demt^ 
crats  win  continue  with  their  youthful  enthuflaam.  and  vet  re- 
tain their  old  faith  as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackaon. 

Very  atncerely  youra. 

FftAjntui*  D.  RoannrB.r. 

YoTTNO  DrMocaATic  Ct-TTBH  or  Amoiica. 

Shorrham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C:  • 

Young  Democrats  throughout  the  United  States  art  la  a 
crucial  and  strategic  position  today.  We  have  grown  from  small 
beglnmngs  to  our  present  membership  of  alnuxt  SiXW.OOO  mem- 
l>ers  and  have  beconie  a  potent  factor  in  the  dominant  party  of 
our  country  During  the  same  6  years  there  baa  been  a  tre- 
mendotis  change  In  our  Government  which  has  maant  much  to 
the  people  of  these  United  States.  After  a  long  period  of  Re- 
publicanism, and  rule  by  the  few  and  for  the  few.  otir  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  retiu^ed  to  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  This  change  has  necessarUy  been  accompanied  and  ac- 
complished by  many  long- needed  reform*. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  In  the  right  direction,  but  «• 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  aU  of  our  objectives  are  fully 
accomplished.  We  must  take  no  backward  step,  nor  must  we  let 
differences  In  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  one  or  another  of  our 
major  objectives  deter  tn  from  a  determination  to  accomplish  tb« 
task  which  has  been  so  well  begun. 

In  the  great  work  of  consolidating  the  gains  already  made,  and 
the  greater  task  of  solving  the  problems  jret  unanswered,  the 
Young  Democrats  thrctighout  this  country  can  play  an  increasingly 
important  part.  The  young  people  cf  America  will  reap  the  beiie- 
flt3  that  will  accrue  from  th:  accomplifb meats  cf  this  Democratic 
edmlnistratton.  We  must  assume  the  burden  here  and  now  of 
carrying  on  the  battle.     No  one  In  America  U  so  deeply  concerned 
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m  the  refonns  Instituted  by  thte  administration  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy,  liberty,  and  human  rights  as  are  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America.  You  and  I  know  that  we  shall  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  finer,  cleaner,  saner,  fairer  democracy  with  a 
more  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of  prosperity  which  is  the  goal 
of  our  inspired  President,  PranUln  D.  Roosevelt. 

You  and  I  know  that  solving  all  the  perplexing  problems  and 
difficulties  found  In  our  complex  civilization  Is  not  a  Job  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  month  or  In  a  year.  We  also  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  American  people  are  looking  to  the  Etemocratlc 
Party  to  carry  forward  the  work  that  has  been  begun.  It  will  be 
your  task  and  mine  to  see  that  the  great  humanitarian  program. 
Including  workmen's-compensatlon  acts,  old-age  pensions,  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  security  of  ovir  banking  system,  regiila- 
tlon  of  the  stock  market,  and  prevention  of  security  exploiUtlon, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  permanent  changes  for  the  betterment 
of  our  Nation  are  earned  through  to  completion. 

The  Republican  Party  talked  much  and  did  little  or  nothing 
In  all  the  years  of  Its  power  to  accommodate  and  adjust  our 
Federal  Government  to  the  Increasingly  complex  problems  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  Whenever  the  abuse  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  tiecame  Intolerable,  It  remained  for  the  Demo- 
crutic  Party  to  propose  and  put  into  effect  the  necessary  remedies 
and    reforms. 

The  beauty  of  our  solution  of  these  problems  is  that  we  have 
found  a  way  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  and 
have  not  had  to  sacrifice  our  form  of  government  or  our  per- 
sonal liberties  as  have  peoples  of  many  other  countries  In  the 
world.  The  same  problems  we  are  solving  have  caused  dictators 
to  arise  throughout  the  world,  and  their  solutions  of  economic 
troubles  have  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  all  Individual 
liberty.  But  we  have  retained  our  freedom  of  speech,  our  freedom 
of  the  press,  our  freedom  to  worship  as  we  please,  our  freedom 
to  express  our  opinions  at  the  polls,  and  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  relieving  all  of  the  maladju-stments  which  developed  during 
the  12  years  of  Republican  freedom  to  exploit  the  people. 

I  know  that  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  great  strides 
we  have  made  toward  our  goal  and  the  remarkable  success  we 
have  had  in  preserving  our  democratic  form  of  government  can 
be  traced  to  the  Idealism,  the  patriotism,  and  the  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  real  Americanism,  possessed  by  one  of 
the  greatest   Americans   of   all   time.   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt. 

While  the  New  Deal  has  been  making  great  strides  forward  In 
accomplishing  these  long-needed  reforms.  It  has  also  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  adopt  many  temporary  nveans  of 
relieving  suffering  and  distress  which  followed  the  catastrophe 
of  1929.  The  policy  of  Government  expenditure  for  the  benefit 
of  our  citizens  is  not  new  nor  was  it  begun  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  today.  Tlie  practice  Is  as  old  as  the  Government  Itself. 
The  only  difference  now  is  that  the  expenditures  are  larger  and 
go  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

Previous  depressions  and  financial  panics  were  Invariably 
relieved  by  distribution  of  free  land.  Public  lands,  comprising 
more  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  country,  have  In  the  past 
constituted  the  greatest  relief  fund  that  this  or  any  other  nation 
has  ever  dispensed.  Large-scale  Government  relief  Is  long  estab- 
lished, but  It  has  remained  for  this  administration  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  those  eligible  for  relief  to  Include  all  classes  of  p>eople. 

There  Is  an  Intrinsic  difference  between  giving  a  financier  who 
wants  to  build  a  railroad,  a  free  right-of-way.  thousands  of  acres 
of  free  land,  and  a  Government  loan  of  a  fortune  In  cash  for  each 
mile,  and  our  present  plan  of  furnishing  w^ork  so  that  no  one 
may  starve.  This  difference  sjrmbolizes  the  difference  between 
Republican  devotion  to  big  business  and  Democratic  concern  for 
the  average  man. 

The  Home  Owners*  Loan  Act,  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  the  slum- 
clearance  and  Federal  housing  program,  have  all  played  their 
part  in  relieving  distress  and  suffering.  The  C.  C.  C.  has  taken 
thousands  of  young  men  off  the  streets  and  away  from  bad  sur- 
roundings, built  them  up  physically,  and  given  them  character 
trainlns?.  and  at  the  same  time  saved  untold  millions  of  dollars 
In  fighting  forest  fires,  in  reforestation,  in  flood  control,  and  other 
equally  useful  work. 

The  results  of  the  money  spent  In  the  last  5  years  and  that 
now  being  spent  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  It  actually 
saved  our  democratic  Institutions  and  our  form  of  government. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  spending  policy.  I  feel  certain  that  oiir 
great  country  would  have  drifted  Into  communism  or  fascism: 
for  I  believe  that  rather  than  suffer  hunger  and  privation,  people 
would  sacrifice  their  personal  and  politicai  freedom  for  enslave- 
ment by  a  dictator. 

America  has  had  no  riots,  no  bloody  revolutions,  and  we  have 
retained  every  bit  of  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers  gave  their 
lives.  President  Roosevelt  has  always  had  the  courage  to  act 
when  action  was  necessary.  But  that  action  has  alwaiirs  been 
carefully  considered  so  that  the  freedom  of  our  people  was  not 
Jeopardized.  America  has  no  dictator.  We  will  never  have  one 
as  long  as  we  follow  the  paths  of  progress  that  have  been  made 
clear  by  the  leaders  of  the  New  Deal. 

Our  task  today,  as  young  Democrats,  Is  to  carry  forward  the 
torch  of  progress,  while  preserving  the  principles  of  freedom  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded.  Our  youth,  our  vigor,  our  en- 
thusiasm, are  urgently  needed  in  the  work  begun  by  this  Demo- 
cratic administration.  The  success  or  failure  of  Its  program  will 
mean  everything  to  you  and  to  me  for  we  wlU  reap  the  conse- 
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quences  of  failure  or  srjccess.    I  call  upon  each  of  yon,  Individ  • 


ually,  to  do  your  part  in 


our  fathers  fought  for  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  will  succeed  if  wi ;  wholeheartedly  support,  encoursige.  ani  I 
assist  that  great  humai^tarian.  our  inspiring  leader  FranlLUn  £ . 
Roosevelt. 

I  thank  you. 
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making  It  a  success,  so  that  the  Americi 
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CLMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

SENAtTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mdkiday.  April  24,  1939 


)-TABLE   DISCUSSION 


Mr,  THOMAS  of  (Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  during  thfe 
past  several  years  tne  issue  over  the  amount  of  moner 
which  the  Nation  should  contribute  toward  the  expenses  o '. 
the  city  of  Washingto^i  has  been  a  vexatious  one  to  Congres  i 

this  District 

I  ask  unanimous  cohsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendii 
of  the  Record  the  tex  of  a  recent  broadcast  on  this  subjec ; 
led  by  Mr.  Cam  Camppell,  and  assisted  by  others,  over  a  loca  I 
radio  station. 

There  being  no  obj^tion,  the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  b^ 

as  follows: 

J^bruary  6  of  this  year  a  bill  was  Intro  • 

Senator  Ovirton,  of  Louisiana,  entitled 

of  the  annual  payment  by  the  Unitei  I 

the  expenses  of  the  government  of  th  t 


printed  in  the  Record, 

The  Announcer.  On 
duced  In  the  Senate  b] 
"A  bill  to  fix  the  amou  it 
States  toward   defraying 
District  of  Columbia." 

Because  most  of  our 
eral  Government  or  to 
bia — or  both — we  know 

You  are  about  to 
a  group  of  Governmem 
District  of  Columbia, 
enactment  of  this 
and  the  city  of  Washing  t 
of  Mrs.  Elolse  Lavrischef 
of  Alaska,  and  now  a 
Miss  Dickey  James,  a 
Miss  Ava  Witt,  an 
of  the  Interior;   Mr 
nance  Corporation:  and 
ated   with   the   legislati 
Hill  for   more  than   a 
discussion.     I  present 

Mr.  Campbell.  Good 
big  question   involved 
question  concerns  every 
has  a  direct  bearing  on 
Nation's  Capital.     The 
will  the  Congress  of 
year   as   a   contribution 
Columbia?" 

Miss  James.  It's  alway; 
Campbell,  between 
how  little  or  how  much 
toward  those  exjjenses? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes 
a  proper  plan  of  division 
order  to  have  a  clear 
Senator  Overton's  bill, 
ways  in  which  Congres) 
such  appropriations 

Mrs.  Lavrischeff.  Has]  i 
Is  today? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;   It 
Government  there  was 
Literally  the 
air — and  I  don't  mean  tc 
in  the  popular  mind 
during  that  period  when 
bution  at  all  to  the  local 
must  have   had  its 
enacted  legislation 

Miss  Witt.  What  do 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean 
with  the  Washington 


hesr 


meas  ire 


empla  fee 


VB 


Mr 


ill 


th! 


Mil£ 


Isteners  are  taxpayers  either  to  the  Fed- 
he  government  of  the  District  of  Colum  ■ 
you  have  an  interest  in  this  legislation, 
a  round-table  discussion  of  the  bill  b  ' 
employees   and   citizens   residing   in  th  > 
'  Tieir  discussion  will  bring  out  what  th  > 
would  mean  to  the  Nation  In  genera  i 
on  in  particular.     The  group  is  compo8e(  I 
,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  i 
federal  Hovislng  Administration  employee 
^udent  at  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  Departmen ; 
Mlrtln  Swensen.  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi 
Mr.  Cam  Campbell,  who  has  been  associ- 
branch   of   our   Government   on   Capitol 
^ozen   years.     Mr.  Campbell   wUl   lead  thp 

Campbell. 

evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  is  onfe 

the   Overton   bill.     The   answer  to  that 

patriotic  American  citizen.     That  answer 

the  future  destiny  and  greatness  of  our 

c^estion  is  this:   "How  little  or  how  mudi 

United  States  appropriate  from  year  t ) 

toward   the   expenses   of   the   District   oT 


been  a  bone  of  contention,  hasn't  It.  Mi . 
;ss  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  as  t ) 
the  National  Government  should  provld» 


James,  it  has — for  the  simple  reason  tha  t 

hasnt  been  worked  out  In  the  past.    I:  x 

understanding  of  the   Issues   Involved   l:i 

it's  necessary  that  we  review  briefly  thp 

in  the  past  determined  the  amount 

't  the  method  always  been  the  same  as  it 


no 


hasn't.    During  the  first  89  years  of  oi* 

definite  plan  of  allotments  whatsoevei '. 

appropriations  for  the  District  were  based  on   thi  i 

allude  to  the  "hot  air"  so  often  associate  1 

I  legislative  bodies.    But  there  were  years 

the  Federal  Government  made  no  contrl- 

government.     In  1878.  however.  Congre^ 

pricked.    Because  In  that  year 

putting  the  contribution  on  a  50-50  basis. 

mean  by  a  50-50  basis.  Mr.  Campbell!? 

Congress  agreed  to  match  dollar  for  dollar 

taxpayers  in  the  defraying  of  Oovenunent 


conj  cience 


you 
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expenses  for  the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia.  The  50-50  basis  remained 
In  force  for  42  years^-from  1879  untU  1921.  but  this  division  wasn't 
really  based  on  anj-thing  definite. 

Mr.  SwENSDT.  You  mean  there  was  no  logical  reason  for  dividing 
the  expenses  on  a  50-50  basis? 

Mr.  Campbell.  ETxactly:  but  the  plan  was  continued  from  year  to 
year  as  an  expedient,  otten  amidst  t>tckenng  and  dickering. 

Mr.  Swensen.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  that  plan  was 
repealed  in  1921? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  Mr  Swensen;  In  1921  Congress  wrote  into  the 
law  a  new  plan.  In  doing  so  It  repealed  the  50-50  plan  by  impli- 
cation. In  that  year.  1921.  Congress  adopted  a  new  basis  of  con- 
tribution— 40  percent  of  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  60  percent  by  the  local  taxpayers. 

Mrs.  LAVBUcmgr.  Was  this  policy  like  the  plans  that  preceded 
It — this  40-60  method?  Was  It  based  on  any  definite  consideration 
of  the  actual  amounts  spent  by  the  District  government  or  was  It 
guesswork? 

Mr.  Campbxll.  It  was  not  a  mutually  satisfactory  plan,  Mrs. 
Lavrlscheff.  and  didn't  last  long.  Congress  abandoned  it  in  1925. 
In  that  year  there  was  adopted  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
lump-stim  basis. 

Miss  Wrrr.  Is  the  lump-sum  plan  In  effect  now,  Mr.  CampbeU? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  Miss  Witt;  under  this  method  Congress  ap- 
propriates from  year  to  year  as  a  contribution  toward  District 
expenses  any  amount  It  can  happen  to  agree  upon.  It's  a  hlt-or- 
miss  plan.  It  all  depwnds  on  what  frame  of  mind  Congrees  is  in 
when  the  vct«  is  taken  whether  the  District  gets  much  or  little. 
Under  the  lump-sxim  plan  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Dis- 
trict— that  is  the  Federal  Government's  p«u-t — has  ranged  from 
five  to  more  than  nine  million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Lavrischezt.  I  should  think  this  lump-sum  basis  would  be 
the  least  satisfactory  method  of  all.  It  doesnt  seem  to  be  fair  to 
the  District  nor  to  the  Federal  Government — if  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  under  this  method  depends  entirely  on  the  whim  of 
Congress  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Swensen.  The  plan  proposed  In  the  Overton  bill  now  pend- 
ing. Mr.  CampbeU,  is  supposed  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
I  presume? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  should,  MT.  Swensen.  The  Overton  formula 
gained  extended  support  almost  overnight  because  of  Its  simplicity. 
Year  after  year  Congress  and  the  District  have  been  searching  for 
a  workable  plan  through  which  the  expenses  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
can  be  equitably  divided  between  the  Federal  and  local  taxpayers 
without  a  lot  o(  confusion,  arguments,  misunderstanding.  But  It 
seemed  impossible  to  find  such  a  formula.  Expensive  investigations 
yielded  nothing  worth  while — only  complicated,  unworkable,  llttle- 
understood  plans.  Now,  this  Overton  bill  we're  talking  about  offers 
a  very  simple  arrangement — one  that  should  regulate  automatically 
from  year  to  year  the  payment  between  the  two  governments — 
District  and  Federal.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill — and  right  here's 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — the  Overton  plan  would  base  the 
national  oblleation  on  the  area  of  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

Miss  James.  With  all  the  land  set  aside  for  parks  here,  I  should 
think  the  Federal  Government  would  own  a  considerable  amount, 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does.  Miss  James.  The  Overton  formxila  takes 
care  of  tliat  in  this  way:  44  percent  of  the  park  area  is  counted 
as  representing  excess  park  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  because  comparable  cities  have  only  about  half  the 
park  area  Washington  has.  At  the  present  time  this  land -area 
yardstick  would  make  the  Federal  share  of  contribution  approxi- 
mately 20  percent.  Now  when  we  apply  that  ratio  to  the  general 
money  requirements  of  the  District  for  the  coming  year,  the  Fed- 
eral payment  should  be  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars 
for  1940,  in  place  of  the  present  $5,000,000  lump  simi. 

Mr.  Swensen.  I  presume  the  land-area  formxila  was  put  forward 
in  order  to  avoid  controversy.  Differences  of  opinion  naturally 
might  follow  if  the  national  obllgaUon  were  based  on  property 
values  here? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Mr.  Swensen,  one  man's  opinion  about  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  property  is  as  good  as  another's.  Whereas  the 
land  area  can  be  determined  to  the  fraction  of  a  square  foot,  and 
the  payment  can  be  automatically  adjusted  from  one  year  to 
another — the  amount  depending  on  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adds  to  or  disposes  of  its  land  holdings. 

Miss  Wrrr.  I  cant  imagine  any  basis  for  disputes  growing  out 
of  that  plan.  It's  so  simple  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict could  readily  calculate  years  in  advance  approximately  what 
the  Federal  payment  would  amotmt  to. 

Mr.  SwTNSEN.  Think  of  the  great  advantage  this  wotild  be  in 
long-range  planning,  and  how  helpful  It  would  be  in  the  continued 
development  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  and  I  must  add  another  thought:  In  years 
gone  by  there  have  been  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  wrangling 
In  Congress  about  the  payment  for  the  District.  AU  this  time  was 
wasted,  utterly  waisted.  This  constant  wrangling  has  resulted  in 
friction  between  citizens  of  Washington  and  Members  of  Congress. 
This  condition  should  not  exist.  There  should  be  wholehearted 
cooj)eration  between  the  two  for  the  Nation's  good.  Many  folk  are 
of  the  opinion  this  Overton  bill.  If  enacted,  would  end  this  sotirce 
of  Ul-feeling.  making  It  possible  for  patriotic  citizens — both  in 
and  out  of  Congress — to  pull  together  for  the  better  development 
of  the  Capital  of  the  finest,  tha  richest*  aad  the  greatest  Nation 
on  the  face  oX  tbe  earth. 


The  AxiroTTTfcm.  You  have  Just  been  listening  to  a  roond-tabto 
discussion  of  a  bill  recenUy  intitxluced  In  the  Seiiat«  by  Senator 
OvEXTON,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  a  bill  "to  fix  the  amount  of  the  annual 
payment  by  the  United  States  toward  defraying  the  expen-«es  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  Thoae  taking  part 
In  the  discussion  were:  Mrs  Elolse  Lavrlscheff.  of  the  Federal  Houa- 
Ing  AdmlnistraUon;  Miss  Dickey  James,  a  student  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School:  Miss  Ava  Witt,  of  the  OBtoe  of  Bducation.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  Mr.  Martin  Swensen.  of  the  Reconstruo- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation:  and  Mr.  Cam  Campbell,  Senate 
mlttee  clerk  on  Capitol  HilL 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agree ments  and  Their  Relation  to 

Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  24. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EDGAR  W.  SMITH 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Edgar  W. 
Snilth,  of  the  General  Motors  Overseas  Corporation,  in  de- 
fense of  our  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto,  as  follows:  i 

I  feel  highly  complimented  at  having  been  asked  to  speak 
tonight  to  a  farm  audience  on  a  subject  which  is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  farmer  and  the  industrialist  alike. 

You.  may  well  wonder  why  a  representative  of  the  automobile 
industry  should  feel  called  upon,  as  I  do.  to  take  a  stand  on  th* 
question  of  the  benefits  of  the  administration's  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  to  American  agriculture.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago.  when  all  of  us  were  supposed  to  stay  in  our  own 
backyards  and  tend  to  our  own  knitting.  The  farmer,  under  this 
principle,  thought  exclusively  in  terms  of  his  crops  and  his  prices; 
the  big  manufacttirer  thotight  in  terms  of  the  goods  he  produced 
and  sold;  the  small  merchant  kept  his  eyes  fixed  very  closely  on 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 

That  experiment  In  Isolationism  worked  out  very  badly  indeed, 
and  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  days  of  narrow  self-interest 
which  gave  the  idea  birth  are  gone  with  the  big  wind  of  the 
depression.  We  recognize  today  that  our  economy  is  an  economy 
which  is  woven  and  interwoven  not  only  within  our  own  national 
boundaries,  but  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe;  that  America 
Is  prosperous  when  the  world  Is  prosperous;  that  Indiustry  and 
agriculture  and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consiimer  himself, 
are  interrelated  and  interdependent  threads  In  the  great  fabric 
of  our  national  well-being.  There  is  no  more  hopcfva  bign  on  the 
economic  horizon  today  than  the  fact  that  this  new  recognition 
of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  has  arisen. 

The  automobile  Industry  is  deeply  concerned,  of  course,  with 
maintaining  and  expanding  the  market  It  has  foimd  for  Its 
product  abroad.  I  can  say  to  you  qtiite  sincerely,  however,  that 
we  are  even  more  deeply  concerned  in  seeing  the  market  main- 
tained and  expanded  in  foreign  lands  for  the  agricultural  com- 
modities that  the  farmer  produces.  If  this  statement  soimda 
paradoxical.  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  sold  in  the  afrricultural  areas  of  the  Unlt«d  States  is  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  vehicles  sold  in  all  of  our  export 
markets  combined.  We  have  no  illusions,  in  the  last  analysis,  as 
to  where  our  greater  interest  lies.  We  want  to  see  farm  export* 
Increased  because  we  know  that  our  domestic  market  for  motor 
cars  and  other  manufactured  goods  is  definitely  in  Jeopardy  so 
long  as  a  lack  of  foreign  demand  for  American  farm  products 
keef>8  the  American  farmer  from  a  fuU  measure  of  prosperity. 

lliere  are  some  who  will  say  that  thei*e  are  other  solutions  to 
the  farmer's  problem  than  an  Increase  m  his  export  sales.  I  say 
In  reply  that  these  other  solutions  have  been  tried  and  that  they 
have  failed,  and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  tbe  farmer  throw  his 
whole  weight  behind  the  effort  to  expand  his  foreign  markets  as 
the  one  approach  above  all  others  that  holds  promise  of  sucoeM 
without  attendant  danger. 

If  any  of  us  are  to  set  about  the  Job  of  increasing  our  exports, 
whether  of  motor  cars  or  of  farm  crops,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
necessity  is  to  provide  a  volume  of  dollar  exchange  abroad  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  get  paid  for  the  things  we  want  to  sell.  We  shaU 
find  that  the  only  way  this  dollar  exchange  can  be  created  is  by  s 
substantial  Increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  we  shall  find  furthermore,  that  such  an 
increase  can  occur,  from  this  point  on,  only  if  otir  American  tarlS 
structure  is  revised  on  a  safe,  sound,  and  Intelligent 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


The  automobile  Industry,  of  all  Industries  In  the  United  States, 
has  given  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  vigorous  support  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  aRrcements  program  sponsored  by  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull.  We  have  given  this  support  because  we  believe 
In  the  principle  of  a  more  abundant  two-way  flow  of  American 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  because  we  believe  that  tariff 
making  In  the  United  States  Is  a  business  problem  which  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  businesslike  way.  We  have  supported  the  Hull 
program  because  we  believe  that  tariff  making  can  be  dealt  witb 
in  a  businesslike  way  only  if  It  Is  taken  out  of  reach  of  the  log- 
rolling and  the  back-scratching  that  has  always  gone  on  In  Con- 
gress and  put  Instead  Into  the  hands  of  the  executive  department. 
We  have  supported  It  because  we  believe  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  handle  the  problem,  with  finality  and  without  risk  of  a 
senatorial  vote,  in  the  over-all  economic  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  businesslike  manner  In  which  the  State  Department  has 
dealt  with  the  tariff  problem  has  given  us,  to  date.  19  trade  agree- 
ments which  have  greatly  expanded  our  exports  without  harming. 
in  the  instance  of  the  reciprocal  imports,  a  single  efficient  Industry 
or  a  single  producer  of  basic  commodities  In  the  United  States. 
If  these  agreements  had  not  been  negotiated  finally  by  the  State 
Department.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  would  have  today, 
not  19  agreements  but  1  or  2  or  3;  and  that  these  would  have 
been  emasculated  by  the  logrolling  and  backscratchlng  in  the 
Senate  to  a  point  where  they  lacked  any  potency  or  real  effect. 

Exports  of  American  automobiles  have  increased  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  enthusiastic  about  It;  but  I  want  to  remind  you  again 
of  what  I  said  about  our  greater  and  more  realistic  Interest  In  farm 
exports.  If  we  really  thought.  In  the  automobile  industry,  that  Mr. 
Hull  had  sold  the  American  farmer  down  the  river  In  the  nego- 
tiating he  has  done,  I  assure  you  that  we  would  not  dare  to  stand 
for  him  as  boldly  as  we  do.  The  accusation  that  he  has  betrayed 
the  farmer  In  the  work  he  has  done  Is  incredible,  but  the  accusa- 
tion has  been  made,  and  its  very  shamelessness  demands  that  it 
be  answered. 

I  want  to  cite  you.  In  this  connection,  three  very  pertinent 
questions  and  three  very  pertinent  answers. 

1.  Has  there  been  an  unprecedented  and  ruinous  flood  of  im- 
po.-ts  of  farm  products  Into  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
trade  agreements  program? 

No.  The  value  of  competitive  agricultural  Imports  was  greater 
In  7  out  of  the  12  years  prior  to  1932  than  the  value  In  1937. 
Imports  of  two  types  of  agricultural  products  were  unusually  high 
In  1937.  One  type  Included  products  such  as  rubber,  silk,  tea. 
coffee,  and  bananas,  which  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States 
at  all. 

The  other  type  Included  food  and  feed  crops  of  which  domestic 
production  was  severely  curtailed  by  the  drought  of  1936  which 
cut  OUT  crops  from  one-fourth  to  one-half.  Drought  shortages 
of  these  crops  cut  down  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  Imports  of  these 
products  made  up  the  balance  of  our  total  agricultural  Imports — 
but  they  never  amounted  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lofises  caused  by  the  drought  Itself. 

2.  Were  the  increased  Imports  In  1937  due  to  the  general  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  on  farm  products  under  the  trade-agreements  program? 

No.  Tariff  rates  on  practically  all  food  and  feed  products  are 
exactly  where  they  were  fixed  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

3.  How  have  the  trade  agreements  benefited  the  American 
farmer? 

Since  1934  our  exports  to  countries  with  which  we  have  trade 
agreements  have  Increased,  year  by  year,  more  rapidly  than  our 
exports  to  countries  with  which  we  do  not  have  agreements. 

In  1937  exports  of  American  agricultural  products  to  countries 
wlth_which  we  had  trade  agreements  were  42  percent  greater 
than  trtey  were  in  1935,  when  only  one  trade  agreement  was  In 
effect,  while  experts  of  farm  products  to  non-trade-agreement 
countries  were  4  percent  less  than  in  1935.  In  the  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1938.  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  Increased  In  value  $81,000,000.  or  more  than 
39  percent,  over  the  value  for  the  preceding  12  months,  while 
exports  of  these  products  to  non-trade-agreement  countries  in 
the  same  period  Increased  only  a  little  more  than  14  percent. 

In  1932.  before  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed.  American 
farm  cash  income  on  domestic  and  export  sales  combined  was 
only  4.328  million  dollars.  In  1937.  when  imports  were  higher 
farm  cash  Income  was  8.600  million  dollars.  ' 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  that  analysis,  the  only  agricul- 
turists In  the  United  States  who  have  been  sold  down  the  river 
by  Mr.  Hull  are  the  banana  growers  of  Idaho,  the  rubber  planters  of 
Vermont,  the  coffee  planters  of  New  York,  and  the  producers  of 
Silk  and  tea  and  cocoa  in  Georgia  and  Kansas  and  New  Jersey.  All 
the  rest  of  the  agriculturlsU  who  have  been  critical  of  Mr  Hull 
have.  I  am  afraid,  gotten  the  Department  of  State  mixed  up  with 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

As  a  last  word.  I  want  to  express  again  my  conviction  that  agri- 
culture and  industry  have  a  common  stake  in  foreign  trade  which 
springs  from  the  stake  they  hold  as  one  in  the  domestic  welfare 
We  can  help  ourselves  and  help  each  other  best.  I  think  by  giving 
united  support  to  the  culUvatlon  of  that  extra  business  we  arl 
seeking  under  the  liberal  principles  of  give  and  take  for  which  our 
grc«t  Secretary  of  State  has  always  stood,  and  wbich  bave  served 
us  botix  so  well. 
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Mr.  DANAHER. 
reported  that  at  one 
had  asked  to  have 
ence,  in  order  that 
foreign  policy,  an  edt^orial 

As  an  extension  o 
consent   to   Include 
morning's  Washingtc^n 
tors?" 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record 


President,  a  few  days  ago  the  press 

of  his  press  conferences  the  Preside  it 

ihcluded  in  the  minutes  of  the  confer- 

posterity  might  know  his  attitude  (|n 

from  the  Washington  Post. 

my  remarks  today,  I  ask  unanimojis 

in   the   Record   an    editorial    from    ttis 

Post  entitled  "Subsidies  for  Dicti- 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  pe 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Po&t  of  April  24,  1939] 

StBSIDIES   FOR    DICTATORS? 

The  agreement  betw«  en  President  Roosevelt  and  southern  Sen  i 
tors  on  a  bounty  of  ap  Droximately  2  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  e  : 
ports  ties  another  knot  in  one  of  the  most  tangled  situations  in  tl  le 
history  of  our  foreign  <r  domestic  trade.    Senator  Bankheao's  an 
nouncement  of  the  sul  >sidy  plan  came  on  the  very  day  counte  • 
vailing    duties    impose(     by    the    United    States    became    effective 
against  subsidized  Gern  an  exports.    So  far  as  cotton  and  wheat  a  e 
concerned,  the  adminU  tration  Is  resorting  to  precisely  the  san  le 
policy  that  It  condemns  and  penalizes  when  used  by  other  nations. 

If  this  device  were  tJ  be  used  to  move  Into  the  world  mark  it 
some  of  the  huge  cotti  m  surplus  accumulated  because  of  unwi  le 
Government  loans  on  i  hat  commodity,  It  could  be  In  some  me]  i 
sure  defended  as  an  expedient  designed  to  meet  an  emergencjr. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  Pr(  sident  Roosevelt  had  in  mind  when  he  fir  it 
proposed  cotton-export  subsidies.  But  under  the  agreement  ou 
lined  by  Senator  Bank  head  bounties  are  to  be  used  chiefly  as 
means  of  selling  this  j  ear's  cotton  crop.  Loan  cotton  could 
be  sold  until  next  Jan  lary  1,  and  then  only  when  suitable 
plies  were  not  availabl<   on  the  domestic  market. 

So  the  subsldizatiot  of  some  agricultural  exports  (bounti^ 
have  long  been  paid  li  i  the  case  of  wheat)  seems  to  have 
accepted  by  the  admin  stration  as  a  routine  policy.  Having  maie 
It  more  difficult  for  An  erlcan  growers  to  sell  their  cotton  abroa  1. 
the  administration  refi  ses  to  admit  Its  mistake  or  to  rational!; « 
its  policy.  Apparently  t  is  determined  to  clap  on  another  subsU  y 
to  satisfy  Immediate  d  ;mands  of  farmers  without  regard  for 
long-range  consequences. 

As  recently  as  last  a  ptember  Secretary  Wallace  Issued  a 
Ing  against  cotton  subi  idles.     "If  used  on  a  large  scale  and  ovfer 
a  period  of  time,"  he  said,   "export  subsidies  employed   by  coi*- 
peting    countries    are    mutually    self-defeating.     They    amount 
an  international  price  'var  that  Is  bound  to  be  destructive  in  .. 
end     •      •     ".If  consumption  of  American  cotton  is  to  be  su-- 
sldized.  the  subsidies  ov  ght  to  be  applied  to  domestic  consumptlc  n 
rather  than  exports."  ' 

The   Secretary's   excuse   for  reversing   his   stand    now    seems 
be    that    the    dictator    nations    are    using    public    funds    to 
exports  abroad  and  that  the  United  States  must  fight  Are  wi^h 
fire.     That    Is    an    especially    strange    argument    when    applied 
cotton.     It  happens   th  it   Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  rank   ti 
among   the    foremost     )urchasers    of    cotton    from    this    counti^ 
instead  of  offsetting  un  air  competition  on  the  part  of  totalitarU  n 
powers  in  the  world  co  ton  markets.  Mr.  Wallaces  proposal  wou  d 
probably  result  In  giving  them  cheap  cotton. 

Congress  ought  to  consider  seriously  the  muddle  In  which 
policy  wovUd  Involve  th;  United  States.     The  Department  of  Sta 
is  trying  to  minimize  trade  barriers.    The  administration  is 
its  influence  to  avert    v&r  by  discouraging  aggression.     Yet  it 
proposed  to  subsidize  tie  sale  of  cotton,  an  essential  war  material 
m  a  way  that  would  ledound  to  the  benefit  of  the  totalitarian 
states. 

In  effect,  this  schem;  would  tax  the  American  people  to 
cheaper  cotton  to  the    dictator  powers,  along  with  other  natioiis 
while  denying   the   sane   benefits  to   domestic   consumers 
If  the  Administration  lelieves  such  export  bounties  to  be  < 
tlal.  action  should  at  least  be  delayed  so  that  they  might  be 
as  a  bargaining  point  in  any  economic  conference  that  may  rest^lt 
from   the   President's   lecent    message    to    Hitler.    Otherwise, 
would  act  to  subsidize  the  dictators  without  even  getting 
ance  that  they  will  preserve  peace. 

Moreover,  subsidized  |  cotton  would  give  textile  manuia 
abroad  an  unfair  advantage  over  American  mills  that  would 
sarily  call  for  increase<^  tariff  protection.    It  is  Impossible  to 
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how  such  tea  expedient  cmn  be  reconciled  with  the  trade-«f(ree- 
ments  program  or  with  the  Administranon's  general  foreign 
policy. 

Undoubtedly  the  barter  practices  followed  by  totalitarian  coun- 
tries have,  as  Mr.  Wallace  points  out,  minimised  the  eflectiveneaB 
of  Secretary  Hull's  trade  negotiations.  But  that  is  only  one  fac- 
tor In  the  dilenuna  confronting  the  A.  A.  A.  Despite  our  trade 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  cotton  exports  to  that  country 
have  taken  a  terrific  slump.  In  this  and  various  other  cases  the 
production  and  loan  policies  followed  by  the  A.  A.  A.  appear  to  be 
more  responsible  than  the  restrictive  trade  methods  of  the  dic- 
tators. Before  asking  Congress  for  funds  to  imitate  those  meth- 
ods, the  least  the  administration  could  do  is  to  adjust  it«  own 
policies,  which  have  so  extensively  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
foreign  agricultural  markets  and  the  piling  up  of  unsalable 
KurpluBes. 

Columnists  and  Calumnists 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   HAP  OLD  L.  ICKES,  APRIL  11,   1939 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  delivered  on  April  11,  at  New 
York  City  before  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  that  city.  Since 
a  newspaper  publisher's  reply  to  the  address  was  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Record  recently  it  is  thought  fitting 
and  proper  to  insert  the  address  which  provoked  the  pub- 
lisher's remarks. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Entirely  as  an  avocation.  I  have  been  Interested  lately  In  two 
subjects — dictators  and  newspap>ers.  I  cannot  say  that  to  date  I 
have  had  much  success  in  coping  with  the  dictators.  I  am  grati- 
fied, however,  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  awakening  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  American  p)eople  to  the  danger  that  would  threaten 
even  our  institutions  if  we  allowed  the  black  plagtie  of  fascism 
to  take  root  here. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  felt  that  our  democratic 
institutions  were  safeguarded  by  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  otir  forefathers  wrote  Into  our  Constitution.  I  do 
not  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  the  result,  but  I  have  noted  that 
in  some  other  countries  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  has  also 
been  set  up — with  the  Czechs  paying  for  the  balances. 

The  Jump  from  dictators  to  newspapers  is  not  a  violent  one 
because  they  have  many  things  in  common.  For  instance.  I  have 
noticed  that  both  the  dictators  and  the  newspapers  have  failed 
to  credit  me  even  with  good  Intentions.  Nevertheless.  I  am  of 
such  a  hopeful  temperament  that  I  shall  continue  to  offer  my 
good  oflBces  to  the  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  help  them  to  be 
factual  in  their  news  columns  and  fair  in  their  editorializing.  So 
tonight  I  shall  discuss  colxunnltls.  that  curious,  endemic  malady 
which.  In  these  modem  days,  has  Infected  one  newspaper  after 
another. 

Since  the  word  "chapel"  belongs  to  newspaper  lore.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  announce  a  text  for  my  discourse.  So  I  turn  to  Revela- 
tions, chapter  13,  verses  4  to  6.  where  I  find  the  following: 

••And  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying:  'Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  Who  Is  able  to  make  war  with  him?'  And  there  was  given 
unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies:  and 
power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months.  And 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy." 

What  particxilarly  strikes  me  in  this  Is  the  expression.  "And 
there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things." 

What  a  perfect  description  of  a  columnist?  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  a  columnist  of  that  period  was  a  piker  compared  with 
his  modem  prototype:  he  would  run  down  In  "forty  and  two 
months."  An  American  coliminlst  is  like  Tennyson's  brook — he 
babbies  on  forever. 

I  was  Interested  to  read  what  Senator  Aiemxni  H.  Vandenbtrc, 
a  lifelong  newspaperman,  wrote  recently  as  a  substitute  columnist : 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  'do  a  column' — atwut  cclumnlsts. 
That's  probably  Just  the  natural  revenge  instinct.  Some  of  tl>em 
know  so  much  about  everything.  Some  of  them  know  so  much 
about  nothing.  Some  of  them  care  so  little  about  facts — Just  so 
long  as  they  can  sock  to  the  Jaw." 

May  I  say  that  even  if  Senator  Vandenbesc  has  suffered  at  the 
pens  of  colimanlsts  to  the  extent  that  this  language  would  Indi- 
cate, he  does  not  know  the  half  of  It.  He  ought  to  Join  the 
new  dealers. 

A  hard-working  public  official,  trying  to  carry  out  an  assignment 
Which  involves  decisions  affecting  thousands  of  people,  btindreda 


of  millions  of  dollars,  and  vast  pfuhUc  propertiea  can  only  marvel 
at  and  admire  those  qualities  of  omniscience  and  infalllbUlty  liiai 
seem  to  descend  upon  a  man  the  mocnent  he  ca.sU  off  the  habill- 
menU  of  the  objective  news  writer,  the  sporu  writer  the  police 
court  reporter,  or  the  soldier  in  order  to  tell  a  blundering  world 
Just  what  it  should  do.  what  It  should  think,  and  the  manner  la 
which  it  should  behave. 

West  brook  Pegler.  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  self -revelation,  summed 
up  the  case  of  the  columnists  in  this  langtiafe: 

"Of  all  the  fantastic  fog  shapes  that  have  risen  off  the  swamp  of 
confusion  since  the  big  war.  the  moat  futile  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  pretentious,  is  the  deep-thinking.  halr-Uigger  columuist 
or  conunentator  who  knows  all  the  answers  Just  offliund  and  can 
settle  great  affairs  with  absolute  finality  3  days  or  even  6  days  a 
week." 

Columnists  are  obese  with  knowledge.  They  even  have  the  gift 
of  accurate  prevision. 

Would 'st  know  what's  right  and  what  Is  wronsT 
Why  birdies  sing  at  break  of  dawn? 
Ask  the  columnists. 

Does  milk  come  from  the  milky  way? 
Why  do  dogs  bark  and  asses  bray? 
Ask  the  columnists. 
Who  pronounce  decrees  of  fate. 
And  supervise  affairs  of  State? 
Who?  the  colummsts. 

Who  run  the  earth  and  sun  and  moon? 
Just  Thompson.  Lawrence,  FrankUn.  Broun« 
Just  the  columnists. 

Who.  knowing  their  ABC. 

Rank  doctors  of  philosophic? 

Who  but  columnists? 

Would'st  learn  of  art.  of  singing  males? 

Of  Ebarks  and  minnows,  spouting  whales^ 

Ask  the  columnists. 

Who  expound  the  Constitution. 

Adding  circum  to  locution? 

Why,  the  columnists! 

When  P.  D.  R.  you  want  to  sock. 

Page.  Llppman.  Johnson.  Kent,  or  Krock— ' 

Page  a  columnist. 

Who.  knowing  all  from  aero  plus. 

Right  answers  have  to  this  or  thus? 

Only  columnists. 

I'd  like  to  strut  and  look  profound. 

And  order  Presidents  around, 

I'd  like  to  be  a  columnist. 

A  columnist,  according  to  the  dictionary.  Is  a  Journalist  In  charga 
of  a  daily  column  on  a  dally  newspaper.  The  word  "calumnlst"  haa 
not  yet  reached  the  dictionary,  but  he  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
reporter  who  wastes  good  white  space  to  spread  injurious  gossip 
and  disseminate  prevarications  and  even  unpunished  libels.  The 
"calumnlst's  "  stock  In  trade  is  falsification  and  villflcation.  He  la 
Journalism's  public  enemy  No.  1.  and  if  the  American  press  la  to 
Improve  Itself  it  must  get  rid  of  him. 

Some  newspapers  print  in  the  masthead  pious  declarations  about 
the  high  moral  level  on  which  the  paper  is  edited,  while  disclaim- 
ing rei^ponsibility  for  the  mental  ellminaticnB  of  a  "caiummet."  A 
syndicated  column  may  serve  as  an  escape  for  a  publisher  who  Is 
willmg  to  print  under  the  name  of  a  "calumnlst"  matter  that  be 
would  not  dare  to  publish  in  his  respectable  news  columns.  Tnis 
Is  like  a  hypothetical  church  deacon  testifying  to  the  virtues  of 
temperance  at  a  prayer  meeting  while  taking  a  pull  at  the  bottle 
when  no  one  is  looking. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  as  much  difference  t>etwaen  columnists 
as  there  Is  between  newspapers.  Who.  on  rare  occasions,  can  doubt 
my  perspicacity  when  I  detect  evidences  of  virtue  in  the  columnist 
who  occasionally  says  a  kind  word  at>out  me? 

Some  columnists  are  fair  and  reputable  and  careful  to  keep 
within  proper  bounds:  some  are  unfair  and  dln-eputable  and  recog- 
nize no  restraints — not  even  the  fear  of  a  libel.  It  seems  to  dm 
that  a  columnist  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  no  more.  It  might  even 
be  argued  that  he  ought  to  keep  well  within  the  llmitaiions  of 
the  old  axiom  that  with  great  power  goes  great  responsiblUty, 
because  the  columnists,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Fortune, 
are  read  by  30  i>ercent  of  the  total  adult  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Merry-go-Round  column  of  Peanon  and  Allen,  for  ex- 
ample, is  printed  in  more  than  300  newspapers,  with  an  estimated 
circulation  of  12.000.000.  Such  commentators  as  Walter  IJpp- 
mann,  Dorothy  Thompson.  Frank  Kent.  David  Lawrence,  and  West- 
brook  Pegler  appear  in  more  than  100  papers  each  and  have  a 
combined  circtilatlon  of  almost  35.000,000.  So  It  can  hardly  b« 
doubted  that  these  modem  knights  of  the  typewriter  exert  • 
powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  As  Heywood  Broun  says. 
"Three  or  four  well-known  syndicated  columnlata  wield  more  in- 
fluence than  the  average  lawmaker  in  Washington."  A  lawmaker, 
however.  Is  responsible  to  his  electorate.  To  whom,  I  should  Uk» 
to  know,  are  the  columnlsu  res-ponslble? 

What  kind  of  men  are  these  modem  condottierl  of  the  Fourth  Es- 
tate? Do  they  fight  for  the  public  weal  or  under  the  standard  of 
private  prejudice?  Let  us  review  some  of  them  in  parade  With 
a  proper  rei^>ect  for  rank,  let  us  set  at  the  head  of  our  wooden 
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column  a  real,  honest -to-goodness  general,  the  redoubtable  Hugh 
fi.  Johnson  Of  him  a  fellow  condottiere.  the  no  less  valorous 
Westbrook  Pegler.  said  in  Time  on  September  28.  1936: 

•••  •  •  I  like  Old  Ironpants'  column  for  the  wild,  somewhat 
fcllarlous  joy  with  which  he  sails  Into  an  argument.  Sometimes 
It  Is  a  little  cruel  bccaviae  he  Is  such  a  tremendous  puncher,  and, 
like  Dempsey.  once  that  bell  rings,  he  knows  nothing  but  punch, 
punch  until  something  drops     •     •     •." 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  "Old  Ironpants."  as  Pegler 
affectionately  calls  htm.  should  be  given  space  in  newspapers  In 
order  to  throw  out  his  chest,  flex  his  muscles,  and  do  "nothing  but 
punch,  punch  until  something  drops." 

There  is  something  patriarchal  about  the  valiant  general.  I 
would  have  you  know  that  sometimes  it  hurts  him  more  to 
chastise  than  to  be  chastised.  Papa  takes  sen  out  to  the  woodshed 
to  switch  him  because  he  loves  him.  For  instance,  this  stem,  if 
tenderhearted,  disciplinarian  recently  broke  an  unaccustomed 
silence  to  confess: 

•  "Many  of  the  men  I  criticize  or  praise  are  personal  friends — for 
example.  Henry  Wallace.  Harry  Hopkins,  Harold  Ickes,  John  Lewis, 
and,  above  all,  the  President  himself." 

Lesser  men  must  stand  in  awe  of  an  Inflexible  conscience  that 
compels  a  man  to  do  his  duty,  despite  his  deep  love  for  those 
whom  he  disciplines — "above  all,  the  President  himself."  "Whom 
the  goneral  loveth  he  chastlseth."  I  do  not  know  how  the  others 
named  by  him  In  this  burst  of  sentiment  feel  about  It.  but.  for 
my  part.  I  would  that  he  loved  me  much,  much  less  than  he  does. 

Margaret  Marshall,  writing  In  the  Nation,  on  March   12,   1938, 
among  other  things,  said  about  Oeneral  Johnson: 
-   "He  was  born  in  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  and  he  has  been  answering 
buRle  calls  ever  since. 

"His  psychology  is  that  of  a  top  sergeant. 

,"Hl8  mind  is  a  battlefield  In  which  he  rushes  in  all  directions 
roaring  at  the  enemy." 

The  General's  admirer  and  fellow  marcher  in  the  column  is 
Westbrook  Pegler,  he  of  the  verbal  whiplash,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  sports  page  of  tlie  Chicago  Tribune.  Wiiile  Johnson  is  against 
only  those  numerous  public  ofllclals  who  are  bungling  affairs  that 
he  could  so  competently  manage.  Pegler  is  against  everything  and 
everybody  according  to  his  whim.  A  collection  of  his  essays  in 
'book  form  is  characteristically  entitled  "  T  Alnt  Right." 

It  was  of  him  that  the  Nation  said  on  March  5.  1938: 

"He  is  'agin'  everything,  especially  the  Government  and  authority 
In  general.  Nothing  is  what  It  seems,  and  both  sides  in  any  con- 
troversy are  wrong. 

"He  brings  every  issue  down  to  the  level  of  a  barroom  argument 
between  two  'mugs.'  " 

I  will  say  for  Pegler  that,  on  occasion,  he  Is  amusing,  a  fact  that 
distinguishes  him  from  many  other  members  of  his  fraternity. 

Another  phenomenon  that  frequently  distinguishes  a  columnist 
Is  that  the  more  violently  and  indiscriminately  he  may  attack  the 
more  sensitive  he  himself  is,  even  to  mild  criticism.  For  instance, 
on  March  10,  last.  Pegler  WTote  a  column  which  was  as  bristling 
with  such  words  as  "lie  "  and  "liar"  as  a  porcupine  is  with  quills. 
Two  men  had  ventured  to  take  issue  with  him  on  something  that 
he  had  written.  Even  assuming  that  Pegler  was  right,  which  I  am 
willing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  castigation  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  oflfense 

Mr.  Pegler  does  not  confine  himself  to  being  "agin  ever3rthlng, 
especially  the  Government."  He  ranges  much  further  afield.  On 
every  subject  he  can  speak  pontiflcally — he  Is  a  columnist.  Hark 
to  his  comment  on  the  recent  refusal  by  the  D.  A.  R.  of  the  use 
of  its  auditorium  in  Washington  to  Marian  Anderson: 

"Marian  Anderson,  the  victim  of  a  not-too-palnful  martyrdom 
In  Washington,  was  excluded  from  one  hall  by  a  ruling  which  in- 
stantly defeated  its  purpose  and  made  famous  a  hitherto  obscure 
(sic>    singer." 

Here  is  omniscience  In  Its  fullest  flower.  The  great  sports  writer 
also  knows  all  that  can  be  known  about  music  and  musicians. 
The  Marian  Anderson  who  is  "an  obscure  singer."  according  to 
Westbrook  Pegler.  is  the  Marian  Anderson  whom  other,  but  doubt- 
less less  competent,  critics  have  acclaimed  as  having  the  best 
voice  in  a  generation  or  even  in  a  century.  Toscanini  hails  her 
as  the  greatest  living  singer.    But.  of  course.  Pegler  knows  better. 

Just  to  show  that  Pegler's  excursion  into  the  field  of  musical  criti- 
cism was  not  a  temporary  aberration,  let  me  recall  that  on  another 
occasion  he  lined  out  this  home  run: 

"Singing,  of  course,  should  be  women's  business.  •  •  •  It  is 
not  a  natural  or  happy  art  for  males." 

And  on  March  3  he  wrote: 

"It  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  not  a  writer  is  an  artist,  but,  for 
that  matter,  is  singing  ever  art?" 

You  writers  should  rejoice  that  Pegler  left  open  the  doer,  even  if 
only  a  little  bit.  after  he  had  slammed  it  in  the  faces  of  Caruso  and 
Scottl  and  Marian  Anderson  and  Klrsten  Flagstad. 

If  Johnson  and  Pegler  are  expert  at  sniping,  there  are  "calummsts" 
who  specialize  in  guttersniping.  These  latter  specialize  in  personal 
Items  that  are  Intended  to  make  one  appear  ridiculous  or  Insincere 
or  Incompetent  or  untrustworthy.  And  the  more  shining  the  target 
the  more  poisonous  the  barb.  "Calumnists"  of  this  sort  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  worry  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  choice 
tidbit  that  their  unpleasant  imagination  can  invent  or  their  shuffling 
leg  men  bring  in. 

I  had  an  interesting  exchange  of  letters  recently  with  one  of  the 
most  notorious   "calumnists"  of  Washington,  a  man  whose  name  is 
a  synonym  for  trresponsibllity  even  to  the  point  of   prevarication 
He  flatters  me  by  regarding  me  as  one  of  his  pet  aversions,  a  cir- 
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cumstance  which,  considering  the  manner  In  which  he  practices  h  sr 
art,  gives  me  great  satisfiction.  A  few  months  ago  he  printed  thrt  b 
or  four  inventions  about  me,  none  of  which  contained  a  vestige  cf 
truth.  I  challenged  his  reracity.  I  asked  for  the  source  of  his  mis  - 
information.  You  knov  the  answer  before  I  can  give  it.  "Th  b 
source  was  confidential  i  nd  his  informant  must  be  protected." 

I  continued  to  press  Ai.  Paul  Munchausen  and  I  learned  later 
that  he  tried  desperate  y  to  find  someone  who  would  stand  f c  r 
the  story.  Then  he  a:  ked  for  a  personal  interview,  intendini ;, 
I  was  told,  to  bring  in  a  Door  leg  man  to  serve  as  whipping  boy. 

The  long  and  short  of  t  was  that  Mr.  Munchatisen  saw  the  futlllt  r 
of  trying  to  gloss  over  :  lis  lies.  He  could  not  Justify  and  nelthi  r 
he  nor  his  syndicate  m  inager.  Mr.  J.  V.  Connolly,  felt  that  pro- 
fessional ethics  called  f  >r  a  voltuitary  retraction.  So  the  episod  b 
ended — at  least  for  the    Ime  being. 

It  hardly  needs  to  b ;  pointed  out  that  when  any  newspapc  r 
writer  runs  to  cover  and  attempts  to  hide  behind  a  punltlvs 
"confidential  informant '  when  confronted  with  a  mlsstatemen  t 
that  might  either  be  i  in  innocent  mistake  or  a  deliberate  li(  i, 
then  there  can  be  no  <  oubt  that  a  lie  has  been  uttered. 

This  particular  "calui  inist"  is  a  practitioner  of  what  is  know  i 
In  the  trade  as  the  "whii  pering  technique."  This  consists  of  takin  j 
a  bit  of  common  knowlH  ge  based  on  a  formal  accredited  announce  ■ 
ment.  preferably  a  cou  )le  of  weeks  old,  and  presenting  it  as  i 
new  discovery.  It  is  de  :ked  out  in  language  designed  to  mislea  1 
the  reader  Into  believing  that  the  particular  hors  d'oeuvre  was 
obtained  by  devious  or  (  ccvilt  means,  the  purpose  being  to  doceiv  b 
him  Into  believing  that  le  is  being  served  a  truffle  that  the  traine  1 
pig  had  Just  surreptitiot  sly  rooted  out  of  the  earth. 

Now,  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  believe  that  a  grave  responslbiUt  r 
rests  upon  publishers  ar  d  editors  to  deny  the  use  of  their  column  J 
to  writers  who  take  111  >erties  with  the  truth.  A  disclaimer  c  f 
responsibility  printed  ir  small  type  does  not  meet  the  situatloi . 
It  happens  that  the  Mr.  Munchausen  In  question  is  paid  by  other- 
wise reputable  Journals  for  a  frequently  discreditable  column  that 
they  print  dally.  Publl  shers  ought  to  realize  without  being  tol  1 
that  they  cannot  allow   their  paper  to  be  "Mallonized." 

To  turn  to  more  pleaa  ant  subjects,  I  will  cite  again  the  Book  c  f 
Revelations,  chapter  3,  i  erses  15  and  16: 

"I  know  thy  works,  tt  at  thou  are  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  woul  I 
that  thou  wert  cold  or  :  lot.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukev/am , 
and  neither  cold  nor  ho:,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Here  we  have  convin<  ing  proof  that  the  author  of  Revelation  s 
had  the  power  of  dlvina  tlon.  What  better  description  could  ther ) 
be  of  Walter  Lippmann.  the  man  who,  according  to  Margaret  Mar  - 
shall  in  the  Nation,  "v  rites  irrelevant  or  futile  stuff  in  elegai:  t 
prose"? 

Mabel  Dodge  Luhan  a  aid  of  him,  "Walter  will  never,  never  loa  s 
an  eye  in  a  fight."  Sh;  might  have  added  that  he  would  never 
even  break  his  wooden  sword  unless  he  should  trip  over  it  in  i 
minuet. 

On  the  other  hand,  X)rothy  Thompson,  the  Cassandra  of  tli  b 
columnists,  has  both  c(  nvictlon  and  vigor.  Heywood  Broun  sal  1 
of  her  in  the  New  Reput  lie : 

"Miss  Thompson's  ve:  y  vigor  Is  a  handicap  to  her  emulating 
Henry  Adams  and  gettin  ;  an  education.  If  all  the  speeches  she  h£  s 
made  In  the  past  12  mo  iths  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would  cor  - 
stltute  a  bridge  of  plat  tudes  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  Heral  i 
Tribune  editorial  rooms  to  the  cold  caverns  of  the  moon." 

I  had  a  letter  the  oth  er  day  from  a  correspondent  in  New  Yor  c 
who  referred  to  Doroth;  Thompson  as  "that  Florence  Nightinga  e 
to  sick  economic  royali!  ts." 

This  may  seem  a  little  rough  on  a  sincere  and  earnest  lady  who  :  s 
trying  to  cover  too  mu(  h  ground  by  setting  herself  up  as  a  flni  1 
authority  on  all  social ,  economic,  governmental,  national,  an  1 
international  questions.  Perhaps  Heywood  Broun  would  want  to 
qualify  his  statement  in  view  of  what  Dorothy  Thompson  has  writ  - 
ten  and  spoken  lately  on  the  subject  of  foreign  dictatorships,  which, 
however,  I  am  bound  t(  say,  would  be  more  convincing  if  it  wei  e 
not  for  her  disposition  to  see  an  American  dictatorship  in  ever  f 
move  that  is  made  by  t  tie  administration  for  the  improvement  <  f 
our  social  and  economic  conditions  or  in  the  direction  of  tightenic  ; 
up  the  administrative  b;  anch  of  the  Government.  However,  muc  i 
will  be  forgiven  Dorothy  Thompson  in  view  of  the  really  fine  stan  1 
that  she  has  with  bot  i  courage  and  intelligence  taken  on  tt  e 
subject  of  dictatorships  abroad. 

"Pontlfex  Maximus"  Sullivan,  an  ex-llberal,  like  Walter  Llpj  - 
mann.  would  be  missed  or  his  personal  dignity  and  charm,  even  f 
the  world  would  still  ma  nage  nicely  without  the  pontificatlons  thi  t 
waddle  through  his  won  led  coliunns.  Frank  R.  Kent  is  more  likel  y 
to  forget  than  to  forgive  —and  he  has  a  good  memory.  He  dellghi  s 
in  cruel  Jibes  and  acidufcus  comment  that  he  will  direct  at  a  stra  v 
man  If  one  of  flesh  an(  i  blood  Is  wanting.     "Croak"  Carter,  wit  i 

could  enter  any  intellectual  goldfish-swa  - 
lowing  contest.  Raymoi  id  Clapper  Is  one  of  the  fairest,  most  obJe<  - 
tlve.  and  most  Intelligei  it  of  them  all.  My  old  comrade  at  arm  i. 
Frederic  W.  Wile.  G.  G  )uld  Lincoln,  Herbert  W.  Agar,  Ernest  I :. 
Liudley,  and  Howard  V  ncent  O'Brien  are  all  able  to  write  fair  y 


and  to  see  both  s^des 
have  columns  that  they 
times  p)ermits  himself 


Henry  L.  Mencken, 
Between    this    group 


/  rthur  Krock,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  5, 
fill  capably,  although  Arthur  Krock  som(  - 
'  vithout  abating  a  whit  of  his  stately  at  - 
thorltativeness,  to  hit  tro  closely  to  the  belt  or  lend  too  creduloi  s 
an  ear  to  backstairs  gdssip.     (By  the  way,  whatever  became  (Jf 
the  <  rusty  "Old  Baron  of  Baltimore"?) 

jf    legitimate    political    commentators    aril 
those  others  whom  lorn  ler  A  itorney  Oeneral  Homer  S.  Gumming  i. 
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•s  a  plnch-hlttw  coltimntst.  recently  described  as  "buaards  soar- 
ing high  over  the  country,  indifferent  to  all  that  Is  verdant  and 
living,"  there  Is  a  third  group  that  tx)th  comments  aud  reports. 
Here,  too.  Is  a  fair  field  if  it  Is  fairly  covered. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S  Allen  write  a  lively  and.  on  the  wbole. 
Interesting  coitimn  of  dependable  news  and  of  legitimate  comment 
that  Is  both  entertaining  and  timely.  They  hit  many  a  btill's-eye. 
Joseph  Alsop  and  Rob;'rt  E.  Klntner  are  rwwer  comers  in  the  same 
field.  They,  too,  are  outstanding  and  JoinUy  present  a  wide  range 
of  worth-while  news  and  lively  comment.  Jay  Franklin  confines 
himself  largely  to  political  news  and  comment  upon  political  atti- 
tudes. He  could  be  depended  upon  to  ride  forth  for  the  liberal 
cause,  even  if  be  bad  to  ride  alone. 

Heywood  Broun  belongs  in  a  category  by  himself.  Here  Is  a 
genial  philosopher  who  declines  to  take  himself  too  aerlously  and 
yet  one  who  never  pulls  his  punches,  even  if  he  chxickles  as  be 
lands  on  an  eagerly  outstretched  chin.  Nor  ts  his  coiriment  any 
less  effective  because  It  Is  well -tempered  and  humorous.  He,  too. 
like  a  few  other  columnists.  Is  a  liberal,  but  he  does  not  have  to 
have  a  victim  served  up  raw  to  him  every  day  as  do  those  who 
fight  the  Imttle  of  black  reaction. 

Whether  the  columnists  arc  with  us  to  gtav  or  not.  I  cannot 
predict.  But  I  suspect  that  if  the  vogue  Is  to  continue,  they  who 
offend  good  taste  or  are  lacking  in  ethical  standards  will  have  to 
use  their  columns  for  purposes  other  than  to  give  vent  to  personal 
spleen,  or  to  traduce,  to  misrepresent,  to  smear.  Thev  must  lay 
aside  their  airs  of  Infallibility.  They  must  at  least  disguise  their 
deep  personal  conviction  of  omniscience.  And  they  ought  to  be 
more  objective,  make  some  allowance  for  error,  understandlngly 
take  into  accotmt  human  frailty  and  fallibility.  Thev  might  even 
occasionally  give  a  victim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  assume  that  all 
men  In  public  office  are  rrot  necessarily  crooks  or  that  leaders  of 
the  opposite  party  are  blacklegs.  As  quasi  public  figtffes  them- 
selves. It  is  their  duty  to  be  factual  and  truthful.  Columnists  can 
conform  to  these  standards  and  still  be  partisan,  as  they  have  the 
right  to  be:  but  if  they  are  partisan,  they  should  not  operate  as 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  pretending  to  be  detached  and  objective 
and  nonpartisan,  when  they  arent  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  stispect  that  the  people  are  already  seeing  through  the  hoQow 
pretenses  of  certain  of  our  columnists.  They  may  enjoy  the  snip- 
ing of  a  Pegler  or  the  roaring  of  a  Johnson,  but  they  are  not  so 
simple  as  to  believe  that  these  are  anything  else  than  sniping  and 
roaring.  Some  may  even  self-consciously  enjoy  the  personal  gossip 
In  which  the  keyhole  peepers  delight,  but  they  know  that  certainly 
not  the  "calumnists"  nor  even  the  columnists  are  Sir  Galahads; 
that  none  of  them  is  saturated  with  pontifical  wisdom;  that  they 
arc  not  supermen  and  8ui>erwomen.  immured  on  some  Olympian 
height  where  they  are  able  to  see  the  present  outlined  against  all 
that  is  past  and  all  that  is  to  come,  and  thus  be  able,  as  Pegler  put 
It.  to  "know(s)  all  the  answers  just  offhand  and  (can)  settle  great 
affairs  with  absolute  finality  3  days  or  even  6  days  a  week." 

Self-respecting  and  intelligent  people  will  continue  to  read  the 
columns  of  those  who  write  news  honestly  and  objectively  and  wbo 
comment  upon  cvirrent  events  fairly  and  with  intellectual  honesty. 
However,  reputable  columnists  might  well  do  a  little  housecleanlng 
on  their  own  account,  and  editors  and  publishers  might  do  a  little 
fumigating  of  those  columns  that,  iiresponsibly,  they  have  turned 
over  to  WTiters  who  are  no  credit  to  their  profession  and  who  do  not 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  papers  that  flaunt  them. 

Perhaps  the  Newspaper  Guild  can  do  something  about  the 
columnists.  The  Guild  has  already  had  a  marked  and  beneficial 
Influence  not  only  upon  public  opinion  but  even  upon  the  news- 
papers. There  is  much  more  that  the  Guild  can  do  and  will  do,  not 
the  least  of  which  might  be  to  Insist  upon  Just  and  fair  professional 
standards,  particularly  for  the  columnists.  The  Newspaper  Guild 
has  shown  itself  to  be  progressive  and  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
social  reform.  I  hope  that  It  will  continue  to  interest  Itself  in  and 
make  its  contributions  to  the  vital  problem  of  how  to  make  our 
democracy  moi*e  enlightened  and  successful.  One  thing  that  it  can 
do  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  columnists,  who  wield  so  much  Influence 
on  public  opinion,  shall  not  stray  too  far  from  the  path  of  truth, 
which  is  the  path  of  progress. 
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Rev.  Francis  X.  Qainn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1939 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  <rf 
the  House.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5564.  authorizing 
President  Roosevelt  to  present,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress, 
a  medal  of  honor  to  a  clergyman  in  my  district,  as  a  reward 
for  a  deed  performed  by  him  which  is  infinitely  meritorious. 
Bo  commendable  was  the  act  of  the  Reverend  Francis  X. 
Quinn,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  New 


York  City,  in  saving  the  lives  of  two  elderly  persons,  thmt  I 
feel  justified  in  encroaching  upon  the  valuable  time  of  this 
honorable  body  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts,  and  to  ur- 
gently request  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill  when 
it  Is  presented  to  ytni  for  consideration. 

On  the  early  morning  of  April  2.  1939.  three  desperadoes 
invaded  a  Manhattan  restaurant,  and  at  gun  point  forced  the 
proprietor  and  several  patrons  to  surrender  their  Jewelry  and 
money,  necing  from  the  scene,  their  automobile  was  dis- 
abled by  a  police  bullet.  The  gunmen  then  engaged  in  « 
nmnlng  gun  tire  with  police,  in  which  more  than  40  shots 
were  exchanged  and  the  lives  of  many  persons  endangered. 
One  of  the  gangsters  was  captured:  a  second  made  good  his 
escape;  the  third,  a  desperate,  hardened  criminal,  bearing 
the  name  of  John  Naumo.  who  supp>orts  a  long  criminal 
record,  entered  an  apartment  house  in  Eighth  Avenue. 
Closely  pursued.  Naumo  sought  refuge  In  the  apartment  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Morton  A.  Nicholas,  both  beyond  the  age  of 
60  years.  A  squad  numbering  50  police  surrounded  the 
building,  but.  with  the  aged  couple  as  hostages,  the  bandit 
had  complete  security.  Tear  gas  was  ineffective  because 
they  were  in  a  sealed  room. 

Naumo  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  police  officiaLt. 
and  finally,  after  a  2-hour  vigil,  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  X.  Qulnn.  was  summoned.  He  made  his  way 
up  a  flre  escape  into  the  apartment  and  was  confronted  by 
the  terror-stricken  elderly  couple,  behind  whom  cowered  the 
desperate  bandit.  Just  consider  the  situation  in  which  this 
priest  found  himself.  Looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  very 
businesslike  revolver,  which  endangered  not  only  his  own 
life  but  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  also.  Father  Quinn 
pleaded  for  1  hour  with  a  crazed  bandit  to  surrender.  Be- 
cause of  his  criminal  record,  police  predicted  that  the  bandit 
would  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  snuff  out  the  lives 
of  this  elderly  couple,  as  well  as  that  of  the  priest,  had 
Father  Quinn  made  one  false  move.  Success  was  his  reward 
when  the  bandit  finally  heeded  his  pleadings  and  surrendered 
himself  and  his  revolver  to  the  priest,  who  thereupon  turned 
him  over  to  the  police.  So  trjing  and  fraught  with  danger 
was  the  scene  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  elderly 
couple  to  a  hospital  immediately  for  medical  treatment. 

In  bringing  this  record  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  in  support  of  my  bill  my  only  object 
Is  to  render  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  gallantry  and  heroism 
of  Father  Francis  X.  Quinn.  I  would  only  add  that  the  ardor 
of  this  priest  and  the  spirit  which  sustained  him  as  he  duti- 
fully answered  the  call  which  might  mean  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  his  life  when  the  power  of  the  State  appealed  for  the 
help  of  the  church  in  this  emergency  is  an  object  lesson  to 
the  youth  of  our  country  today,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 
If  properly  comprehended,  it  signifies  the  dynamic  of  religion 
in  a  period  of  human  experience  which  is  supposed  to  have 
Witnessed  a  decline  in  spiritual  Influences.  The  faith  which 
is  typified  in  this  heroic  act  is  available  to  every  human  being. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  reverence  and  love,  fellowship  and 
mercy,  without  which  there  can  be  no  dvilizatJon,  no  justice, 
no  progress,  no  peace  on  our  bewildered  planet. 


What's  Right  With  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OP  UISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  21. 1939 


ADDRB8S  BY  CHARLES  M.   HAT  AT  JEFFERSON  DAT  DINMXB 
AT  8T     LOOTS,    APRIL    12.    1039 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao.  I  include  the  following 
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address  delivered  by  Charles  M.  Hay  at  Jefferson  Day  dinner. 
8t.  Louis.  April  12.  1939: 

In  this,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Government,  much  i&  being  said  about  what's  wrong  with  the 
country.  In  many  circles  tliat  is  a  popular,  indeed,  a  chronic 
theme 

I  deem  It  equally  as  patriotic  and  far  more  sound  and  helpful, 
particularly  at  this  time,  to  say  something  about  whafs  right  with 
the  country.  Except  for  one  of  a  Rupert  Hughes  or  Mencken  mind, 
which  sxirveys  the  country  past  and  present  with  buzzardllke  pro- 
pensities, seeking  always  for  carrion,  the  task  Is  not  difficult.  Much 
can  be  said  and  truthfully  so. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  things,  confining  myself  to  the  big 
basic  things  right  with  the  country. 

WX    BELIE\'E   IN    OITR    COVZKNMENT 

The  biggest  thing  right  with  the  country  is  this:  That  in  this, 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  our  history,  the  "vastly  pre- 
ponderant sentiment  of  the  American  people  favors  our  form  of 
government"  and  the  principles  upon  which  It  is  founded.  The 
American  people  believe  today,  as  they  have  believed  throughout 
our  history.  In  individual  liberty  and  equal  rights.  They  believe 
in  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  first  10  amendments,  known  as  our 
Bill  of  Rights:  Freedom  of  si>eech.  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  unwarranted  searches  and  seizures,  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  the  other  great  guaranties  embodied 
therein. 

Our  devotion  to  these  great  principles  was  dramatically  made 
known  to  the  world  In  the  great  celebration  held  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  on  March  4.  There  assembled  on  that  occasion  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial — 
and  through  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  a  Senator,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
the  people  were  declared  in  earnest  and  eloquent  words. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  officials  who  spoke  were  the 
direct  constitutional  successors  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  officials  of  150  years  ago.  They  and  their  associates  were 
created  as  officials  under  the  same  Constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, dedicated  to  the  same  principles,  inspired  by  the  same  ideals. 
The  "faith  of  our  fathers."  of  which  we  nlng.  was  acknowledged 
by  all  of  them  as  their  faith  and  the  faith  of  our  people.  If,  there- 
fore, the  country  was  right  150  years  ago.  It  is  right  today. 

I  go  further  than  that.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  our  form  of  government  and  the  principles  embodied 
m  our  BUI  of  Rights  is  today  deeper  and  more  abiding  than  that  of 
our  fathers  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  greater 
reason  for  our  faith.  Then  our  form  of  government  was  untried. 
The  principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution  had  not  been  put  to 
the  test.  The  faith  of  the  people  then  rested  upon  considerations 
of  reason  and  the  teachings  of  theorists  and  doctrinaires.  Today 
It  rests  upon  the  testing  and  experience  of  150  years.  In  that  period 
the  country  has  come  through  quiet  and  storm,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  peace  and  war;  the  Nation's  territory  has  been  expanded, 
its  population  has  greatly  increased,  but  the  people  throughout 
America  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  unwarranted  searches 
and  seizures,  and  all  of  the  other  rights  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Why  should  they  not  Ijelleve  In  our  form  of  government 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  with  greater  assurance 
and  confidence  tlian  our  fathers  of  an  earlier  day? 

THINCS    WHONG    150    TEARS    AGO    ARE    RIGHT    NOW 

Another  big  thing  right  with  the  country  today  Is  this:  That 
many  things  wrong  in  the  country  150  years  ago  and  at  a  much 
later  date  are  right  now.    I  mention  a  few  outstanding  things: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  black  men  were  slaves,  women 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  had  limited  property  rights: 
lal>or  was  denied  the  right  to  organize  or  bargain  collectively  and 
the  wages  of  workers  were  fixed  by  the  wUl  of  employers;  the  aged 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  or  starve;  and  free  education  was 
unknown. 

To  remind  you  of  things  wrong  yesterday,  but  right  today,  I 
need  but  mention  the  constitutional  provisions  denouncing  slavery- 
granting  women  equal  rights:  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  safeguarding  the  rights  of  workers 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively:  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
the  minimum-wage  laws:  the  Social  Security  Act  extending  aid 
and  succor  to  the  aged,  to  mothers,  and  dependent  children  to  the 
unemployed  and  other  distressed  groups;  our  giant  scheme  of  free 
education,  our  great  conservation  program. 

LABOR    TESTERDAT    AND    TODAT 

As  an  evidence  of  the  long  road  of  progress  we  have  traveled 
consider  alongside  the  labor  and  wage  laws  of  today  the  first  wage 
law  ever  enacted  in  this  continent — the  maximum-wage  law  en- 
acted by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  In  the  seventeenth  century 
fixing  the  maximum  wage  for  free  labor  at  48  cents  per  day"  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centtirles  men  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  oreanizlne 
to  increase  their  wages.  °  * 

As  you  contemplate  the  great  body  of  laws  enacted  to  give  effect 
to  the  social  concept  and  conscience  ol  the  people  of  our  day.  who 
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Is  there  among  us  that 
Who  is  there  here  who  will 
people  to  establish  Justice 
tunitles  for  all  approximates 
today  than  ever  before  li 
more  things  right  with 
our  history. 
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recog]  lize 
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Another  big  thing  right 
wrongs  there  are  we 
righting  them.    We  have 
as  problems  and  are 
have  we  neither  recognized 
nothing  about  them,  then 
fatally  wrong,  with  the 
right  the  wrongs,  but  so 
may  make  equal  claims 


with  our  country  Is  this:  That  whatever 

as  wrongs  and  our  faces  are  set  toward 

I  roblems,  of  course,  but  we  recognize  them 

ined  to  solve  them.     If  the  wrongs  we 

as  wrongs  nor,  if  recognizing  them,  cared 

indeed,  would  thei^  be  something  wrong, 

country.    We  may  disagree  on  measures  to 

as  we  all  recognize  them  as  wrongs  we 

patriotism. 


long 
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UNE  aPLOTMENT  PROBLEM 


We  have,  for  Instance, 
nlze  it  as  a  problem  and 
care  about  unemploymen; 

Since  this  problem 
of  1929,  we  have  written 
America.     That  consclenqe 
utterances  of  a  great 
but  In  the  commitment 
by  the   Government  wh(^ 
and  to  the  feeding  and 
could   be  found   neither 
In  our  history   have  the 
In  such  striking  demonstr^t 
In  the  principle  that  all 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


in  unemployment  problem,  but  we  recog- 
are  set  upon  the  path  of  solution.     We 

bec4m€  acute,  following  the  business  collapse 

a  glorious  record  for  the  conscience  of 

was  given  expression   not  only  In  the 

President  In  his  Inaugural  address  In   1933. 

the  people  to  the  employment  of  men 

Industry   had   cast  out  of  their  Jobs. 

;lothing  of  those  for  whom  employment 

in   industry  nor   In   Government.     Never 

people   acted   through   their   Government 

ions  and  exemplifications  of  their  belief 

men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
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Giving  effect  to  the  sodlal 
to  care  for   the  unemployed 
the  expenditure  of  vast 
this   expenditure    has 
and  not  their  greed  and 
carnival  which  led  up  to 


conscience  of  the  people  In  the  effort 

and   other  dependents  has  required 

sums  of  money,  but  I  remind  you  that 

represented    the   conscience   of    the   people, 

gambling  Instincts  as  in  the  spending 

the  crash  of  1929. 


We  have  a  crime 
have.  We  have  here  and 
leader  and  dishonest 
there  are  hundreds  of 
patriotic  political  leaden 
these  determine  the  sou 
a  big  thing  right  with  th » 


Another  thing  right  wi 
we  have  at  the  head  of  t 
proposition  that  all  men 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
a  people  can  have  is  a 
clple   with    the   capacity 
politics  and  statesmanship 
in  the  person  of  oiu' 


const  rioted 


We  also  have   at  this 
covered    and    revitalized 
We  have  a  Court  now  wiiich 
purpose  of  finding  out 
Government  to  serve  the|tisel 
of   nullification   by 
an  end. 

Lawyers  trained  to  stu^y 
stltutlon   itself   and   not 
Constitution,  lawyers  tra 
the  people  rather  than  of 
constitute  a  majority  of 
no  little  thing  right  witt 


Another  thing  right 
a  national  policy.     We  ha 
or  be  drawn  into  any  war 

In  these  days  of  stress 
greater  task  ahead  of  us 
and  international — as  to 
peace  in  other  parts  of 

The  nations  of  the  Old 
collapse  of  civilization 
Is  powerless  to  furnish 
at  this  hour? 

Let  us  pray  that  in  th 
some  move  made  by  this 
a  troubled  world. 

He  who,  in  this  tragic 
search  for  the  road  to  peate 


th; 


Is 


for  a  return  of  the  "good  old  days"? 

deny  that  the  endeavor  of  the  American 

and  achieve  equality  of  rights  and  opjxjr- 

fulfillment  today  to  a  greater  degre« 

the  history  of  our  country?     There  are 

country  today  than  at  any  period  of 
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SPENDING 


CRIME   PROBLEM 

problem — always  have  had  and  always  will 
there  a  venal  official,  a  corrupt  political 
crlxjkcd  businessman,  but  for  every  such 
fearless,  unpurchasable  officials,  clean, 
and  straight,  honest  businessmen:  and 
and  conscience  of  the  country.  That's 
country! 

RIGirr  LEADERSHIP   NOW 

h  the  country  at  this  hour  Is  this:  That 

lis  great  Nation  a  leader  dedicated  to  the 

created  free  and  equal  and  are  entitled 

of  happiness.    The  greatest  treasure 

consecrated  to  that  belief  and  prin- 

to   give    his   devotion    effect    In    practical 

Such  a  leader  the  people  have  today 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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SUPBi  ME  COURT  RIGHT  NOW 


lour   a  Supreme   Court  which   has  redis 

the    Constitution    of    the    United    States. 

reads  the  Constitution,  not  for  the 

1  ?hat  the  people  cannot  do  through  the 

"ves,  but  what  they  can  do.    The  day 

and  erroneous   construction  Is   at 


and  give  force  and  effect  to  the  Con 

to  what   someone   has   said    about   the 

ned  to  think  in  terms  of  the  rights  of 

the  Interests  of  private  corporations,  now 

the  Supreme  Court.     That's  another  and 

the  country  at  this  hour. 


LET  AMER]  :A  FIND  THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

wit  h 


the  country  is  our  devotion  to  peace  as 
e  war  and  do  not  propose  to  foment  war 
lot  involving  our  rights  and  vital  interests 
and  strife  in  the  Old  World,  we  have  no 
than  so  to  conduct  our  affairs — national 
(reserve  peace  for  America  and  encourage 

world. 
World  seem  helpless  to  avert  war  and  a 

it  possible  that  this  greatest  of  nations 
the] leadership  for  peace  so  desperately  needed 

dark  hour  some  word  may  be  spoken — 
mighty  Nation  that  will  bring  peace  to 


lour.  would  embarrass  this  Nation  in  its 
is  false  to  his  country  and  to  mank.ad. 
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ADDRESS  BT  HON.  MARTIN  F  SMITH,  OF  WASHINGTON.  APRIL 
22.  1939.  AT  CEREMONY  HELD  IN  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  CIRCLE 
TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CON- 
STTTUTTIONOP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  tTNDER  THE  AUSPICES 
OP  THE  AUXILIARIES  OP  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VET- 
ERANS. DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the  address  delivered  by  me 
April  22,  1939,  at  the  ceremony  held  in  Lincoln  Memorial 
Circle  to  commemorate  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Auxiliaries  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mme.  President,  members  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans' Auxiliaries,  Departmeirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  ao-e  met  here  In  Lincoln  Memorial  Circle 
to  commemorate  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  on  this  historic  occasion  confine  myself 
to  a  consideration  of  the  broad  outlines  and  dimensions  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  whole.  In  order  that  we  may  catch  something  of 
its  real  spirit. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  emanated  from  the  people. 
It  Is  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  spieaking  for  the  Court 
In  Hurtago  v.  California  (110  U.  S.  516)  :  "The  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  was  ordained.  It  Is  true,  by  descendante  of  English- 
men, who  Inherited  the  traditions  of  English  law  and  history;  but 
it  was  made  for  the  undefined  and  expanding  future  and  for  a 
people  gathered  and  to  be  gathered  from  many  nations  and  of 
many   tongues." 

"A  constitution  from  Its  nature,  deals  in  generals,  not  in  details. 
Its  framers  caiuiot  perceive  minute  distinctions  which  arise  in 
the  progress  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  confine  It  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  broad  and  general  principles."  (Chief  Jtistlce  Marshall 
in  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Deveaux  et  al.,  6  Cr.  98.) 

"Constitutions  of  government  are  not  to  be  framed  upon  a  cal- 
culation of  existing  exigencies;  but  on  a  combination  of  these  with 
the  probable  exigencies  of  ages,  according  to  the  natural  and  tried 
course  of  human  affairs.  They  ought  to  be  a  capacity  to  provide 
for  future  contingencies  as  they  may  happen"  (Federalist.  No.  34). 

The  Government  of  the  American  Nation  is.  then,  "emphatically 
and  truly  a  government  of  the  people.  In  form  and  In  substance 
It  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are 
to  be  exercised  directly  on  them  and  for  their  benefit."  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  In  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  405),  a  state- 
ment, the  grandeur  of  which  was  to  be  enhanced  44  years  later, 
when  standing  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Beveridge  says:  "The  nationalist  ideas  of  Marshall  and  Lincoln 
are  Identical,  and  their  language  Is  so  similar  that  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Lincoln  paraphrased  this  noble  passage  of  Marshall 
and  thus  made  it  immortal.  This  probability  is  Increased  by  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  was  a  profound  student  of  Marshall's  constitu- 
tional opinions  and  committed  a  great  many  of  them  to  memory." 

The  famous  sentence  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was,  how- 
ever, almost  exactly  given  by  Webster  in  his  reply  to  Hayne.  "It 
is  •  •  •  the  people's  government,  made  for  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people."  But  both  Lincoln  and  Webster  merely 
stated  In  condensed  and  simpler  form  Marshall's  Immortal  utter- 
ance In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  (The  life  of  John  Marshall,  by 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  vol.  IV,  p.  293.     Note.) 

The  Constitution  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  greatest  exposition  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
which  has  ever  been  given  expression  by  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  Interpreted  and  construed  in  the 
light  of  Its  preamble:  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
Sutes  of  America. 


It  ts  worth  whUc  to  recaU  the  word*  of  Jamec  waacm  who  uOd 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  Federal  Constitution  had  do  bill 
of  rights  (Which  was  later  met  by  the  adoption  of  tb«  Ant  10 
amendmenU) :  "Here  the  fee-«tmple  remains  In  the  people,  and 
by  this  Constitiitlcn  they  do  not  part  with  It.  Tlie  prramblc  of 
the  proposed  Constitution.  We.  the  people  of  the  United  8tat«a 
*  *  *  do  establish.'  contains  the  enence  of  all  the  blUa  at 
rights  that  have  been  or  can  be  devised." 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  creature  of  clrcximstaDoea.  and.  In 
order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people,  should  always  b« 
treated  as  an  enunciation  of  fundamental  principles  rather  than 
as  declaratory  of  cramped  and  cabin  d  rules  of  law.  which  latter 
canon  of  interpretation  would  make  It  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion Instead  of  one  of  beneficence. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States  has  not  lost  sight  o( 
this  fact.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Gibbons  against 
Ogden  was  apparent,  that  time  Is  now.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said  what  we  have  again  witne»sed  "Powerful  and  ingenious  minds, 
taking,  as  postulates,  that  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  are  to  be  contracted  by  construction 
Into  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  that  the  original  powers 
of  the  State  are  retained,  if  any  possible  construction  will  retain 
them,  may.  by  a  course  of  well-digested  but  refined  and  meta- 
physical reasoning  founded  on  these  premises,  explsin  away  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  and  leave  It  a  magnificent  structure. 
Indeed,  to  look  at  but  totally  unfit  for  use.  They  may  so  entangl* 
and  perplex  the  understanding  as  to  obscure  the  principles  which 
were  before  thought  quite  plain,  and  Induce  doubu  where.  If  tba 
mind  were  to  pursue  its  own  course,  none  would  be  perceived." 

This  ts  the  very  thing  that  eminent  lawyers  arc  doing  by  arguing 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  povess  the  power  to  save 
the  commerce  and  lives  and  Institutions  of  the  people  In  what 
everyone,  even  they  themselves,  admit  to  be  a  serious  crisis  and 
national  emergency. 

What  did  Chief  Justice  Marshall  mean  when  he  said  that  "The 
Government  proceeds  directly  from  the  people."  and  "Its  powers 
are  granted  by  them  and  are  to  be  exercised  on  them  and  for  their 
benefit."  Are  not  the  courts  a  part  of  the  Government?  If  not. 
why  not?  Shall  otily  the  executive  and  legislative  dep.^rtmenu  be 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people?  Should  ti»e  Judicial  deptart- 
ment  nullify  the  will  of  the  people  and  render  our  republican 
government  a  sham  and  a  pretense? 

Is  the  Federal  Government  helpless  and  Impotent  to  act  In  a 
great  national  emergency?  The  Selective  Service.  Espionage.  War 
Industries  Board.  Food  Administration.  Control  of  Railroads.  In- 
dustrial Mobilization  Acts  psssrd  by  Congress  during  the  World  War 
and  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  furnish  the  nega- 
tive answer.  Justice  Bi-andels  In  the  more  recent  case  of  the  New 
State  Ice  Co.  v.  Leibmann  (285  U.  S.  262;  76  L.  Ed.  769i  has  correctly 
said:  "The  people  of  the  Unltr^  States  are  now  confronted  with  an 
emergency  more  aerloxu  than  war." 

Henry  Upson  81ms,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  bar,  and 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1929-30.  has  well 
said:  "It  Is  gratifying  to  realhw  that  there  have  been  eUtesmen 
enough  among  the  Judiciary  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  legal 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  early  political  statesmen 
drew  for  us,  from  being  laid  aside  like  the  garments  of  childhood. 
The  courts  of  the  early  days  of  our  history  may  not  have  foreseen 
the  proportions  of  the  present  Industrial  and  commercial  age.  Of 
course.  Marshall  did  not  see  it.  But  they  did  see  that  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  rules  of  social  order  rather  than  mere  laws  to 
be  interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  limited  environment  of  the 
draughtsman." 

In  its  classical  decision  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (1834).  the  Su- 
preme Ctourt  inaugurated  Its  interpretation  of  the  so-called  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  and  held  that  Congresses  poa- 
sess  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  and  navigation,  domestic 
and  foreign — gave  Congress  exclusive  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce— and  yet  almost  100  years  elapsed  before  (ingress  passed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Equally  remarkable  Is  it  that  the 
general  welfare  clause  did  not  receive  Judicial  constrtxrtlon  until 
1896 

In  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  more  than  50 
years  l|iter.  1877,  PcTisoooia  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Western  Telegraph 
Co..  It  is  laid  that:  "The  powers  thus  granted  are  not  con- 
firmed to  the  Instrumentalities  of  commerce  or  the  Postsl  System 
known  or  In  use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  but  they 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  developments  of  times  and  circumstances.  They  ex- 
tend from  the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stagecoach,  from  the 
sailing  vessel  to  the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steam- 
boat to  the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph." 

And  we  may  now  add.  to  the  airship,  the  radio,  as  weU  as  to 
any  future  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

The  meaning  of  the  ixiwer  to  regulate  commerce  must  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  modern  conditions,  for  with  chanfaa 
In  conditions  the  meaning  of  words  change,  and  this  also  naoea- 
sarlly  reflects  itself  in  the  process  of   Interpretation. 

Thus  W.  B.  Munro.  in  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
(MacmUlan.  New  York,  1930.  p.  311).  speaking  of  the  commerce 
clause,  says  that  the  elasticity  of  the  written  word  finds  more  ample 
Illustration  here  than  in  any  other  field  of  American  constitutional 
development:  that  a  definition  of  the  commerce  power  today  vould 
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be  out  of  dat*  tomorrow,  and  an  exact  deftnltlon  cannot  be  given  of 
anything  that  changes  lU  form  and  scope  so  frequenUy  as  the 
conwnerc*  power  does.  .^     .»^  .        • 

Speaking  of  the  Conirtltutlon.  Mr  Justice  Story  said:  'It  Is  not 
Intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  emergencies  of  a  few  years,  but 
was  to  endure  through  a  long  lapse  of  agf^.  the  events  of  which 
were  locked  up  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence." 

In  the  case  of  South  Caroltna  v.  United  States  (199  U  8  448)  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  said  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court:  "The 
Constitution  U  a  written  instrument  As  such  Its  meaning  does  not 
alter  That  which  It  meant  when  adopted  It  means  now.  Being  a 
grant  of  powers  to  a  government.  Its  language  Is  general,  and  as 
changes  come  In  social  and  political  life  It  embraces  In  Its  grasp  all 
new  conditions  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  In  terms 
conferred  In  other  words,  while  Its  powers  granted  do  not  change, 
they  apply  from  generation  to  generation  to  all  things  to  which 
they  are  m  their  nature  applicable." 

Cooley  says:  'The  principles  of  republican  government  are  not  a 
set  of  inflexible  rules,  vital  and  active  In  the  Constitution,  though 
unexprt-ssed.  but  they  are  subject  to  variation  and  modification  from 
motives  of  policy  and  public  necessity  " 

I  believe  that  those  who  are  Inveighing  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  series  of  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  aid  the 
people  and  the  country  In  the  present  national  emergency  would  do 
well  to  read  and  ponder  the  address  of  Hon.  John  J.  Parker.  Judge 
Of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
delivered  In  1933  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  should  be  noted  that 
not  so  many  years  ago  Judge  Parker's  nomination  for  appointment 
to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  was  rejected  by  the  tJnlted 
States  Senate  on  account  of  his  alleged  conservatism.  I  would 
like  to  read  just  two  paragraphs  from  the  masterful  address  of  this 
learned  Jurist  and  student  of  constitutional  law.  His  logic  and 
reasoning  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable.     Judge  Parker  said: 

"It  is  no  sign  of  the  abandonment  of  our  con.-^tltutlonal  theory 
that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  should  have  increased 
pratly  with  the  passage  of  time;  for  this  increase  has  been  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution  and  not  contrary  to  It.  The  Federal 
Government  must  necessarily  control  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce; and  it  Is  manifest  that  the  scope  of  this  control  must  have 
been  enlarged  as  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  became  more  and 
more  important  with  the  development  of  transportation  and  inter- 
state communication.  The  Sherman  Act  passed  In  1890  was  no 
departure  from  constitutional  theory,  but  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  curbing  monopolies,  which  were  growing  up  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  the  realization  that  because  of  the  control  vested  in 
Congress  over  such  commerce,  the  States  were  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  acts  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  For  this  reason  I  am  not  excited  over  the 
passage  of  acts  further  regulating  Interstate  commerce.  Certainly. 
If  Congress  may  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  free  com- 
petition. It  may.  when  this  free  competition  Is  on  the  verge  of 
destroying  Industry  Itself,  legislate  to  eliminate  Its  destructive 
features  and  In  the  Interest  of  controlled  cooperation. 

"And  I  have  the  same  feeling  about  Increased  activities  of  the 
Government  under  the  general-welfare  clause.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  constitute  a  great  nation.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
their  National  Government  should  not  foster  the  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  that  Nation  by  encouragement  to  agriculture. 
Industry,  education,  road  building,  and  other  activities  essential 
to  the  natural  welfare;  and  In  time  of  national  distress,  when  the 
Industry  of  the  country  is  prostrate  as  a  result  In  large  measure  of 
the  collapse  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  there  Is  nothing  In 
our  constitutional  theory  which  prevents  the  National  Government 
tising  lis  powers  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  to  place  Industry 
■gain  on  Its  feet.  It  Is  the  only  agency  which  the  people  have  of 
Bufflclent  size  and  power  to  approach  the  problem  presented  with 
any  hope  of  success,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  It  should  be  precluded 
from  exercising  the  power." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  people  possess  plenary  power  under  the 
Constitution  and  that  such  power  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  for 
all  time.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  Constitution.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  ours  Is  a  republican  form  of  government.  , 

Our  forefathers  discarded  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
adopted  the  Constitution  during  a  time  of  extreme  distress  and 
emergency.  The  whole  document.  Indeed,  was  not  so  much  a 
declaration  of  faith  as  of  fears,  for  it  was  put  together  in  an 
atmosphere  of  restlessness — at  a  time  when  business  conditions  in 
the  Thirteen  State*  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  "Inde- 
pendence had  been  gained  by  war,  but  not  prosperity."  says  W.  B. 
Munro  In  the  Makers  of  the  Unwritten  Constitution. 

The  condltlor«  of  the  Colonies  are  hard  to  realize  In  our  day. 
Mr  Lawson  has  referred  to  them  In  his  exhaustive  work  on  the 
general  welfare  clause.  I  quote:  "Dark  as  was  the  foreign  out- 
look for  America,  her  domestic  situation  was  worse.  Mutual  Jeal- 
ousy and  antagonism  dictated  the  policy  of  the  States  toward  each 
other.  Commercial  rivalries  and  unfriendly  Imposts  Irritated  the 
feelings  of  all.  They  quarreled  over  theu*  lands,  over  payment  of 
their  debts,  and  over  the  apportionment  of  expenx.  All  Govern- 
ment was  threatened  with  dissolution." 

It  was  Imperative  to  adopt  the  Constitution  to  prevent  national 
anarchy.  Washington  declared.  He  said.  "We  are  descending  Into 
the  vale  of  confusion  and  darkness.  The  confederation  appears  to 
me  to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow  and  Congress  a  nugatory  body. 
TO  me.  It  Is  a  solecism  In  politics — that  we  should  confederate  as 
a  Nauon  and  yet  be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  the  Nation  who  aro 
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Califbrnla.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlng 

p  roblem  should  prove  as  stimulating 

11  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  as  it 

eason  that  I  ask  leave  to  insert  it: 


'THE   ECONOMtC   PROBLEM    AS   I   SEE   rr 


(By  Thbrwald  Siegfried) 
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The  dearth  we  now  eipsrtence.  however,  arises  not  In  the  field 
of  productive  effort.  The  goods  are  produced  but  they  cannot  be 
distributed  fully.  More  can  be  produced,  but  less  and  less  of  the 
Increase  can  be  distributed.  That  fact  Is  al.so  an  effect,  rather 
than  a  cause,  although  it  also  produces  other  effects.  Even  though 
It  Is  but  a  symptom,  it  serves  to  localize  the  problem  In  the  dis- 
tribution and  exchange  field. 

At  this  pomt  students  may  agree  easily  that  money  is  the 
pivotal  factor  in  distribution  and  exchange  and  that  monetary 
defects  constitute  the  key  to  the  problem,  but  they  may  and  do 
differ  widely  on  the  next  steps  in  the  analysis. 

We  see  now  that  during  the  1928-29  boom,  society  was  carrying 
perhaps  5.000.000  unemployed  whom  It  had  not  discovered  as  a 
mass  problem.  During  that  time,  while  thes«?  people  had  too  little 
money,  there  was  too  much  money  in  Wall  Street  and  In  the 
banks.  The  banks  had  their  own  to  lend,  and  also  were  lending 
"for  the  account  of  others" — private  corp>orations.  Moreover,  fig- 
ures show  that  a  redistribution  of  the  excesses  of  concentrated 
funds,  by  division  among  the  poor,  would  have  yielded  too  Uttle 
to  make  much  difference.  The  process  of  which  concentrations 
are  the  result,  rather  than  the  concentrations  themselves,  is  the 
problem. 
What  is  that  process? 

History,  comnion  sense,  and  science  show  that  when  a  dollar  Is 
spent  in  making  marketable  goods,  that  dollar  is  avaUable  as  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  other  goods.  Conversely,  the  dollar  spent  for 
making  the  other  goods  is  In  the  market  to  buy  the  item  first  men- 
tioned. Each  can  be  sold  for  the  other;  money  Is  the  middle 
factor,  through  which  the  producers  can  trade  their  goods,  even 
though  they  do  not  know  one  another  and  though  the  goods  are 
valued  in  odd  and  different  figures  rather  than  In  even  dollars. 
When  every  dollar  spent  In  making  and  marketing  useful  goods 
is  matched  by  the  existence  of  a  dollar  of  money  there  is  an  obvious 
market  balance,  and  all  goods  can  be  moved  at  some  price,  some 
making  profits,  some  making  losses.  If  there  are  fewer  money 
dollars  than  goods  dollars  in  the  market — that  Ls.  too  few  dollars  to 
match  the  goods  offered  for  sale — the  goods  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty In  finding  customers:  that  difficulty  will  be  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  disparity,  and  the  prices  of  goods  will  fall 
accordingly.  Thus  in  a  market  with  two  units  of  goods  for  every 
unit  of  money  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  It  twice  as  bard 
to  sell  the  goods  and  to  see  the  prices  of  goods  fall  to  one-half  of 
their  costs.  Production  would  slow  down  and  luiemployment  would 
follow.  That  was  the  process  of  the  poverty  and  imemployment  of 
the  years  prior  to  1909.  Wealth  and  miserliness  were  somewhat 
Eynon3rmous. 

A  market  that  has  In  It  moie  money  dollars  than  goods  dollars — 
that  is.  too  many  dollars  to  match  the  goods  offered  for  sale — has 
about  the  same  result  so  far  as  poverty  and  unemployment  are  con- 
cerned. They  arrive  by  slightly  different  channels.  Wiih  two  units 
of  money  for  every  xmlt  of  goods  we  might  find  it  twice  as  easy  to 
sell  the  goods  for  Just  a  moment  only,  and  prices  might  double. 
If  the  excess  money  were  distributed  evenly  among  producers — that 
Is.  if  wages  doubled — prices  might  double  without  injury  to  any- 
one. Whether  wages  are  1  cent  or  $10  a  day  Is  Important  only 
when  we  know  whether  goods  are  priced  at  1  cent  or  i^lO  per  unit. 
But  if  the  excess  money  Is  issued  only  to  a  minority — and.  worse 
still,  to  a  minority  who  are  not  producers — prices  will  still  rise, 
but  the  producers,  who  are  the  vast  majority,  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  them.  The  goods  will  become  even  more  difficult  to  sell  than 
they  were  when  dollars  were  too  few:  poverty  will  be  more  acute 
and  more  desi>erate;  uncmplojrment  will  engulf  us.  Extravagance 
will  then  be  the  earmark  of  wealth  and  of  government.  The 
extravagance  will  arise  from  necessity,  as  did  the  miserliness  before 
1909. 

If  we  can  imagine  a  condition  where  every  person  had  a  chest 
full  of  gold  and  silver  dollars  which  he  could  use  only  for  the 
expense  of  mailing  useful  goods,  and  which  would  automatically 
disappear  back  into  the  chest  when  the  goods  had  been  traded  for 
other  goods,  the  blockage  of  exchange  would  not  exist  as  It  does. 
When  the  gtXKis  disappeared  from  the  market,  through  consump- 
tion, the  money  would  also  disappear  Into  the  chest. 

We  have  too  little  gold  and  silver  to  carry  on  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness, and  bank  credit  has  become  the  re«d  money  of  commerce. 
In  fact,  we  must  overlook  and  forget  metal  and  paper  money  before 
we  can  understand  the  functions  of  modem  exchange.  The  ledgers 
of  the  banks  are  the  equivalent  of  the  chest  we  have  imagined; 
figures  written  on  these  ledgers  are  the  keys  that  imlock  the  chest 
for  producers;  when  these  fLgurea  are  erased,  crossed  off.  balanced, 
the  credit  dollars  disappear  Into  the  vacuity  from  which  they 
Issued.     All  the  checks  issued  today  will  be  canceled  tomorrow. 

We  all  know  that  the  credit  chest  exists  in  the  banks.  We  know 
that  It  does  not  issue  credit  to  producers  in  balance  with  their 
costs  of  production.  To  some  It  Issues  too  little:  it  starves  them. 
To  others,  mainly  speculators.  It  Issues  too  much.  Before  1908  It 
Issued  too  little  to  all;  beginning  then  and  culminating  In  1928-29 
It  Issued  too  much  to  all.  The  excess  that  It  Issued,  above  the 
costs  of  producing  goods,  could  not  be  redeemed,  and  It  remained 
over  from  year  to  year  as  debt.  The  accumulated  debt  of  two 
decades  of  mistaken  firumce  bore  us  down  in  1929.  The  i»t)ces8  of 
accumulation  did  not  cease  then,  but  goes  steadily  forward. 
This  is  the  problem. 

When  the  problem  is  clearly  seen,  its  cure  will  also  become  ap- 
parent. By  the  law  of  common  arithmetic  we  must  see  to  It  that 
the  credit  chest  of  banks  issues  Its  dollars  only  to  producers  for 
their  expenses.  If  because  of  bad  habits  we  have  formed  we  find 
It  «TT»p«4t«Mt>  to  st(9  iMuing  escesBlTe  credit  doUars  by  Iwi^kB  or 


Government,  we  can  recapture  them  when  they  cease  to  buy  goods. 
It  is  the  same  alphabet  whether  it  U  q>eUed  from  A  to  Z  of 
Z  to  ▲. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  MlssourL  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  little 
over  22  years  ago  In  this  very  Chamber  the  United  States  was 
plunged  into  the  World  War.  Pew,  Indeed,  are  the  men  here 
today  who  were  here  then.  But  here  today  there  are  many 
of  us  who  fouKht  and  bled  on  the  fields  of  a  foreign  land  in 
that  war.  We  were  not  here  when  the  last  war  was  declared — 
we  were  adventurous,  patriotic  youngsters  standing  in  line 
waiting  to  enlist  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country,  believing 
that  our  cause  was  holy  and  war  a  great  adventure.  Our 
minds  matured  with  intoxicating  swiftness  when  we  lined  up 
In  the  trenches  of  a  foreign  land. 

In  the  Congrtss  of  1917  there  were  few  men  who  knew 
from  experience  the  real  meaning  of  war.  True,  some  had 
seen  service  In  the  Spanish-American  War.  but  modern  war 
was  yet  unknown.  In  the  Congress  of  today  there  are  scores 
of  us  who  have  come  face  to  face  with  all  the  forces  of 
modem  war  and  bear  the  scars  of  battle.  We  know — as  no 
one  else  can  know — what  war  really  is.  Our  minds  cannot 
expel  the  imprint  of  its  fury;  our  ears  cannot  be  closed  to 
the  dying  prayers  of  our  brothers  in  arms;  and  our  eyes  can 
never  be  dimmed  to  the  sight  of  falling  men  and  mangled 
flesh.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  today 
Is  our  greatest  guaranty  of  peace.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  Congress  will  halt  any  attempt  by  overzealous  states- 
men to  project  this  Nation  into  another  foreign  war. 

Let  not  my  remarks  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  veterans 
are  afraid  or  imwllling  to  shoulder  arms  in  defense  of  oiur 
beloved  country.  We  would  be  the  first  to  strike  the  enemy 
If  our  Nation  were  attacked,  but  we  will  have  no  part  in 
sending  the  3^uth  of  America  to  fight  Europe's  battles  m 
the  Congress  of  1917  sent  us. 

This  is  not  just  another  patriotic  or  political  "sound-off,'* 
but  a  deeply  rooted  and  sincere  presentation  of  my  opinion 
as  a  war  veteran,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  as  an  American.  Let  me  preface  my  remarks 
on  neutrality  by  sajring  so  that  all  can  understand  that  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  have  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  Invincible  machinerj'  of 
defense  in  the  world.  We  have  the  means,  we  have  the 
ingenuity,  and  we  have  the  greatest  right  on  eaxth  to  make 
our  Nation  impregnable  against  all  aggressors.  No  price — 
not  even  life  itself-^  too  high  to  pay  for  democracy  and 
freedom.  In  America. 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  today  Is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  our  situation  prior  to  the  World  War.  The  same 
cries  are  being  raised:  the  same  kind  of  propaganda  is  being 
poured  out;  and  the  same  issues  fiu*e  being  raised,  namely 
that  only  by  America's  entry  into  another  war  can  democ- 
racy be  saved.  But  there  is  one  difference  in  the  situation 
today  that  every  sane  person,  from  the  President  down  to 
the  himiblest  laborer,  should  not  forget,  and  that  is  the  les- 
son of  the  World  War.  Are  we  expected  to  forget  that 
we  were  goaded  into  that  holocaust  by  propaganda  establish- 
ing the  belief  that  we  were  fighting  "a  war  to  end  all  wars" 
and  a  war  to  bring  everlasting  peace  and  democracy  to 
Europe?  What  has  been  the  result?  There  have  been  sev- 
eral great  wars  since  that  time,  and  the  tmmment  danger 
of  the  greatest  of  all  wars  breakmg  loose  at  any  moment 
is  now  upon  us.  Democracy  is  at  a  lower  tide  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  htmdred  srears.  The  bill  for  our  services 
to  savhig  Europe  In  the  last  war  stands  unpaid  and  repu- 
diated, and  once  more  America  is  on  the  verge  of  being  used 
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as  the  tool  of  Britain  and  France  In  a  predicament  that  is 
largely  of  their  own  making.  Remember.  England  and 
Prance,  who  managed  to  survive  the  World  War  on  the 
strength  of  our  aid.  have  put  forth  no  greater  effort  than 
the  vanquished  enemy,  in  repaying  their  debt  to  our  Nation. 
And  by  debt  let  us  not  think  only  in  tenns  of  dollars. 
but  let  us  remember  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  who  died  and  are  yet  dying  as  a  result  of  our 
deternunation  to  fight  for  Britain  and  Prance  in  1917.  The 
wounds  of  that  war  bleed  still  and  besmirch  our  economic 
and  social  structure  to  this  day  with  the  gore  and  grime  of 
war.  How  awkward;  how  ridiculous:  how  ashamed  must 
Britain  and  Prance  feel  in  pleading  again  for  our  help  while 
their  debt  to  us  for  past  services  stands  in  dishonor  and 
repudiation. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  affection  for  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  great  democratic  nations,  and  while  I  realize  that 
the  strength  of  our  arms  might  insure  them  victory  on  the 
battlefield,  yet  my  affection  and  my  love  for  America  is 
greater.  Ours  is  a  task  of  self-preservation.  Ours  is  the 
battle  to  retain  democracy  here  in  America.  Our  entrance 
into  a  foreign  war  might  save  what  they  are  wont  to  call 
democracy  in  Europe,  but  it  would  augur  the  end  of  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  and  cherish  it  here.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  Is  true. 

The  first  is  we  cannot  afford  a  war.  Our  national  debt 
approaches  $45,000,000,000.  When  we  entered  the  World  War 
our  debt  was  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  That  war  cost  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  forty  billions  and  a  war  today  would 
cost  twice  that  figiu-e.  In  1917  we  had  no  serious  problem 
of  unemployment:  we  did  not  have  12,000,000  people  living 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Federal  Government  by  means  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  relief;  every  channel  of  taxation  had  not  then 
been  explored  and  put  to  use;  and  we  did  not  have  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  maimed  and  crippled  veterans  to 
be  hospitalized  and  pensioned  as  we  do  today. 

Our  financial  problem  is  already  of  the  gravest  concern. 
Perhaps  we  might  manage  somehow  to  finance  a  war,  but 
the  pay-off  would  come  at  the  expense  of  our  liberty  and 
freedom.  The  great  masses  of  oiu-  people  would  face  as 
never  l)efore  the  Impovertshment  of  unbearable  taxation. 
Our  standards  of  living  would  soon  give  way  before  the  flood 
and  you  can  believe  me,  the  American  people  are  unwilling 
to  make  this  sacrifice  imless  it  be  necessary  to  protect  and 
defend  tiieir  own  nation  and  their  own  homes. 

Whether  this  Nation  can  remain  free  of  the  imjjending 
struggle  in  Europe  depends  largely  upon  our  ability  to  think 
clearly  as  a  nation  and  upon  our  capacity  to  properly  evalu- 
ate and  check  the  vast  surge  of  propaganda  that  is  being 
loosened  from  every  side.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  he 
taunted  into  the  arena  of  coml)at.  for  already  the  old  but 
well-oiled  propaganda  mills  are  beginning  to  roll.  Much 
space  and  comment  was  given  to  a  Canadian  member  of 
Parliament  who  recently  said  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  willing  to  go  to  the  front  for  England  without  hesita- 
tion, because,  he  says,  we  have  been  able  to  build  up  our 
democracy  and  retain  it  on  the  strength  of  Britain's  mighty 
Navy  and  prowess  in  arms.  About  the  same  time  there 
comes  a  story  of  an  Englishman  in  Commons  who  holds 
United  States  responsible  for  the  victory  marches  of  the 
dictators  l)ecause  we  have  thus  far  Indicated  our  unwilling- 
ness to  fight  another  war  in  Europe.  Such  utterances  can 
be  little  more  than  well-planned  propaganda  calculated  to 
arouse  public  spirit  to  a  point  where  we  will  be  taunted  into 
saying.    'Who's  afraid  of  the  dictators?    We'll  show  them." 

This  type  of  subtle  propaganda  is  augmented  by  over- 
emphasizing certain  incidents  that  transpire  in  the  so-called 
dictator  nations,  by  sensational  and  fantastic  but  unreal 
stories  of  European  threats  to  America,  and  by  falsely  color- 
ing the  effects  of  American  commerce  and  trade  with  the 
imdemocratic  nations. 

As  Americans,  we  should  be  the  first  to  accord  to  other 
peoples  the  right  to  govern  themselves  as  they  see  fit.  We 
first  exercised  our  hehet  in  this  right  in  the  Revolution  that 
gave  birth  to  oiu-  Nation,  and  we  have  been  vigilant  always 
in  our  insistance  upon  respect  for  that  right.    Naturally, 


we  who  love  and  cherish  i  lemocracy  and  who  are  wining  to 
die  for  its  preservation,  can  neither  accept  nor  approve 
fascism,  nazi-ism.  commur  ism,  or  any  other  form  of  dictator- 
ship. But  we  must  accep  and  recognize  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  espouse  such  types  of  government  if  they  so 
desire.  We  who  repre.sen  democracy  at  its  best  are  bound 
by  its  creed  to  recognize  ir  other  nations  their  right  to  what- 
ever form  of  government  they  choose  to  follow  or  tolerate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  o^e  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
to  show  our  positive  unw  llingness  to  permit  the  spread  of 
im-American  propaganda  ind  activities  in  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  rig  iteous  resentment  of  such  things 
as  the  Nazi  bund  and  I'asclst  societies  here  in  America. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  here  and  thanks  to  the  Dies 
committee,  they  are  bein  ;  exposed  to  public  gaze  in  which 
they  cannot  long  survive.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  the  Com- 
mimist  is  and  ought  to  h ;  held  in  the  same  degree  of  dis- 
favor as  the  Nazi  and  the  ^scist ;  as  an  enemy  of  democracy 
he  is  just  as  deadly.  I  ki  ow  not  what  line  of  thought  pro- 
duces an  appreciation  of  the  Communist  as  a  democrat;  or 
Russia,  the  cradle  of  conmunism,  a  democracy.  But  for 
myself,  I  prefer  to  class  t:  le  Communist  along  with  the  Nazi 
and  the  Fascist  as  a  real  enemy  of  democracy.  Therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  our  rela  ionships  with  all  nations  will  be 
more  conducive  to  lasting  and  permanent  peace  if  we  recog- 
nize the  right  of  other  nations  to  governments  of  their  own 
choosing,  but  at  the  saine  time  letting  them  know  that 
their  beliefs  have  no  placi  in  America  and  that  any  attempt 
to  force  them  upon  us  ca  i jneet  only  with  the  most  drastic 
consequences. 

Let  it  always  be  remem  Dered  that  we  have  every  desire  to 
remain  at  peace  with  all  nations.  We  have  every  reason  to 
desire  friendly  relations  with  Germany  and  Italy  as  with 
any  other  nation.  But  ;  st  them  remember  that  the  price 
of  our  friendship  and  go(  d  will  is  full  and  complete  respect 
for  our  rights  and  ideals  iind  what  we  as  a  nation  stand  for. 
Let  it  be  forever  known  hat  any  attempt  to  make  inroads 
upon  this  Nation  or  in  t  le  Western  Hemisphere  can  mean 
just  one  thing — war. 

There  is  another  saf egu  ird  against  our  entry  into  a  foreign 
war  that  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  people  generally 
are  aware  of  the  vast  pre  fits  that  accrued  to  certain  classes 
from  the  last  war  and  thi  y  are  aware  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  prevent  a  recurn-nce  of  such  outrages  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  Taking  u  cross  section  of  American  thought 
today.  I  l>elieve  we  are  c(  rrect  in  concluding  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  t  le  people  is  not  only  against  our 
entry  into  a  foreign  war.  I  ut  equally  opposed  to  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  United  Stat  ;s  in  foreign  disturbances  through 
alliances  or  promises.  Ii  i  other  words,  America  today  has 
been  educated  to  know  and  realize  the  utter  futility  of  our 
participation  in  the  eteinal  strife  of  Europe.  Those  who 
doubt  that  this  is  true  \-ill  soon  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
folly  if.  by  their  lack  of  n  spect  for  publit  opinion,  we  become 
embroiled  in  the  wTangli:  igs  of  foreign  nations. 

Having  in  mind  our  f  rm  desire  to  remain  free  of  both 
foreign  wars  and  foreign  entanglements  of  all  kinds  let  us 
ask  ourselves  what  can  b<  st  be  done  to  protect  our  continued 
neutrality. 

I  am  convinced  that  wi  must  not  scrap  our  Neutrality  Act 
as  some  suggest.  I  am  convinced  that  this  act  has  done 
much  to  keep  our  hands  )Ut  of  the  fire  and  should  not  only 
be  retained  but  broadene(  in  scope.  Some  contend  that  our 
Neutrality  Act  works  to  t  le  advantage  of  dictators.  But  let 
us  remember  that  our  cor  cern  is.  How  can  the  United  States 
stay  out  of  war?  One  good  way  is  to  mind  our  own  business 
in  every  war  that  does  no  concern  us  just  as  we  were  able  to 
do  in  Spain  because  we  lad  the  Neutrality  Act.  That  war 
has  come  to  an  end  and  \  e  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  and 
there  is  no  ill  feeling  against  us  from  any  quarter  and  we 
can  look  forward  to  our  relationship  with  the  new  Spanish 
Government  with  confldei  ice  because  we  maintained  an  abso- 
lute neutrality.  What  could  we  have  gained  by  selling  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  participants  in  the  Spanish  struggle? 
A  few  dollars  perhaps  for  the  munitions  makers  at  the  cost  of 
a  decade  of  ill  feeling  a  ad  mJsunderstanding.    Because  we 
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had  the  Neutrality  Act  we  were  able  to  maintain  a  hands-cfl 
policy  for  which  we  can  be  thankful. 

At  this  juncture  I  should  like  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
much-talked-of  cash-and-carry  policy  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war.  Offhand  it  sounds 
plausible,  but  let  us  realize  that  it  can  work  just  as  well  for 
the  aggressor  as  it  can  for  the  defender.  I  ask  you.  How 
would  it  affect  Japan,  and  do  we  look  upon  her  as  an  aggres- 
sor? In  these  days  when  machines  of  war  travel  from  conti- 
nent to  continent  and  ocean  to  ocean  in  a  few  hours  it  Is 
possible  that  our  sale  of  munitions  to  belligerent  nations,  even 
though  they  transport  their  own  purchases,  might  make  our 
factories  the  target  of  attack  from  the  air  as  military  ob- 
jectives and  involve  us  thereby  in  a  war  that  wisdom  and 
foresight  might  well  have  averted.  Let  us  use  American 
arms  and  American  munitions  to  defend  America  only.  The 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  the  munitions  makers  from  sales 
to  belligerents  is  certainly  not  worth  the  risk  of  war.  The 
path  of  neutrality  opens  out  into  the  broad  highway  of  peace. 

Another  primary  consideration  is  America's  policy  with 
regard  to  our  investments  abroad.  How  far  will  we,  or  how 
far  shoiild  we  go,  to  protect  these  investments?  To  me  the 
answer  is  plain.  We  ought  to  accord  every  protection  to  our 
foreign  investments  that  is  consistent  with  our  firm  resolu- 
tion to  remain  free  of  all  foreign  war.  All  the  billions  of 
American  dollars  that  might  be  invested  abroad  are  not 
worth  the  blood  of  one  single  American  Iwy.  I  have  always 
believed  that  those  who  elect  to  invest  their  money  or  efforts 
abroad  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  risks  of  the  venture. 
They  have  no  right  to  exF>ect  such  investments  to  be  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  asking  the  Nation  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  war.  The  Nation's  neutrality  and  the  lives 
of  hundieds  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  foreign  investments  of  a  few  individuals 
and  corporations. 

The  concluding  consideration  is  our  national  defense.  I 
repeat  again,  let  us  si>end  our  money  in  making  this  Nation 
absolutely  impregnable.  Let  us  put  our  money  into  the  most 
powerful  defensive  Army  and  Navy  in  the  world.  But  let  us 
not  reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  defense  and  the  worth  of  our 
dollars  by  building  an  Army  and  Navy  to  operate  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  no  right,  and  our  people  have  no  desire, 
to  police  the  world.  But  they  do  demand,  and  have  a  right 
to  insist  upon,  a  defense  machine  that  is  invincible.  It  is 
within  our  pKJwer  and  within  the  duty  of  our  office  to  foUow 
such  a  program. 

Seven-Year  Report,  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  24,  1939 


REPORT  FROM  FEBRUARY  2,  1932.  TO  FEBRUARY  2,   1939 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  complete 
7 -year  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ReCONSTRUCTIOK      FtNANCE      COBPORATION      7-YEAR      REPOHT      TO      TH« 

pkisnsnt  and  the  congress  of  the  un  itu)  states 
Reconstruction  Finance  CJoeporation, 

Washington,  February  2,  1939. 
To  the  President  and  the  Congress: 

I  give  you  a  summary  of  R.  F.  C.  activities  since  its  organiza- 
tion February  2.  1932,  7  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  original  purposes  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  many  amendments  to  the  act  from  time  to  time  which  have 
expanded  the  scope  of  its  direct  operations,  our  activities  have 
•Iso  been  carried  on  throvigh:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
organized     October     17,     1833;     The     RFC     Mortgage     Company, 
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organized  March  14.  1935;  Federal  National  Mortgage  Awociatlon, 
organ.zcd  Fcbru:u-y  10.  1938;  Electric  Homo  and  Farm  Authority, 
organized  August  1.  1935.  Diaaster  Loan  Corporation,  orgauized 
February  15.   1937. 

Total  R.  F.  C.  authorizatlous  have  been  •13,306.639,807.  Of  tbU 
amount.  $2,900,601,066  was  by  direction  of  CongrcM  la  which  our 
directors  had  no  discretion. 

February  1938  we  Asked  Congreu  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  cancel  our  notes  given  to  the  Treasury  for  dlsburae- 
ments  which  were  in  effect  appropriations  by  Congress  made 
through  Uie  R.  P.  C.  and  for  which  the  R.  F.  C.  received  no  beneQt. 
The  act  was  approved  Febrtiary  24,  1938,  and  our  notes  aggregating 
$2.699236946  have  been  canceled.  This  includes  g2S2.825.767  of 
the  $299,984,999  advanced  to  SUtes.  pollUcal  subdivisions,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  relief  under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1932.  $17,159,232  of  these  advances  having  been 
lepald;  $1,499,990,010  advanced  for  relief  in  1933.  1934.  and  1935  by 
direction  of  Congress;  $883,234,749  In  connection  with  advances  to 
and  purchase  of  stock  of  other  governmental  agencies;  and  $33,- 
177.420  Interest  paid  the  Treasury  on  money  borrowed  to  make 
these  disbursements.  Approximately  $850,000,000  of  this  amount, 
exclusive  of  the  Interest  paid  tlie  Treasury,  is  now  carried  by  the 
Treasury  and  other  agencies  In  the  form  of  capital  stock  of  govern- 
mental corporations,  or  other  obligations,  or  has  been  converted 
into  cash.     No  debt  due  the  R.  F   C.  was  canceled 

Authorizations  for  which  our  Directors  have  responsibility  aggre- 
gate $10,306,038,741.  Of  this  amount.  $2,293,568,866  was  withdrawn 
or  canceled,  either  the  purposes  for  which  the  authnrizntlons  were 
made  were  not  carried  Into  effect  or  the  applicanu  found  they  did 
not  need  the  money;  $7,243,873,197  has  been  disbursed  and  $5.- 
872.565.029.  or  74  percent,  repaid:  $768,596,678  remains  available 
to  the  borrowers  or  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  authorlzatlona 
were  made. 

Attached  Is  a  breakdov^Ti  of  R.  F.  C.  authorizations,  cancelations, 
disbursements,  repayments,  and  other  credits,  and  balances  out- 
standing: also  financial  statements  of  the  several  agencies.  A  con- 
densed stunmary  follows: 

C.'oss  of  loan 

Loans  and  other  aid  to  agrlcultvire 

I   Loans  to  banks 

I    Prefened  slock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures  of  banks 6 

I    Closed  bank  loans 6 

Drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  loans 6 

Self-liquidating    loans _ 7 

Railroad  loans i- 9 

Leans    to    business    and    Industry __ 9 

Mortgage   loans J H 

Loans  to  Insurance  companies _ 12 

Loans  to  building  and  loan  associations — 12 

Loens  to  public  school   authorities.   _ _ 12 

Loans  to  State  funds  created  to  Insure  deposits  of  public  moneys.     13 

Mining  loans 13 

Rural    electrification    loans 1$ 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 14 

The  RFC  Mortgage  Co ^ 16 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 16 

Eectrlc  Home  and  Farm  Authority ._ 17 

Disaster  loans 18 

LOANS    AND   OTHER    AID   TO    ACRICTILTTTRE 

Agriculture  In  one  way  or  another  has  been  accorded  loan  author- 
izations and  allocations  of  $3,101,673,840. 

Of  this.  $399  636  000  was  to  Federal  land  banks.  $29  035.359  to 
Joint-stock  land  banks.  $9,250,000  to  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  $199,072,048  to  livestock  and  agricultural  credit  cor- 
porations to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
stockmen.  Twenty-three  million  five  hundred  thousands  dollars 
was  authorized  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cotton 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act,  but  only  $3300.000 
of  this  was  used. 

One  billion  eight  hundred  forty  million  seven  hundred  seventy- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  was  for  loans 
through  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  other  agricultural 
agencies  to  producers  of  cotton,  com.  wheat,  tobacco,  turpentine, 
resin,  wool,  mohair,  hops.  flgs.  dates,  raisins,  prunes,  peanuts, 
butter,  and  pecans  in  39  States. 

Cotton  loans  were  made  in  Alabama.  Arizona,  Ailtanaas,  Cali- 
fornia Florida.  Gecrgla.  Louisiana.  MlsslsElppl,  Mlssoivi.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

Corn  loans  were  made  In  Colorado.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

V^Tieat  loans  were  made  In  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho. 
nUnols,  Indiana.  Icwa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New  York,  New  Mexico,  Korth  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Oklahonia,  Oregon.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texab.  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Tobacco  loans  were  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Turpentine  and  resin  loans  were  made  In  Alabama,  Oeorgta. 
Florida,  Louisiana,  MisElssippl.  and  South  Carolina 

Wool  and  mohair  loans  were  made  in  California.  Colorado,  Idaho. 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.,  Texas.  Utah,  Wlacon- 
Bin,  and  Wyoming. 

Loans  on  figs,  da.tes,  raisins  and  prunes  were  made  In  Calllornla; 
on  hops  in  Washington;  and  on  pecans  in  CJeorglju 
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Peanut  loans  were  made  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina.  Sfjuth  Carolina.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Loans  were  made  to  cooperative  as-soclatlons  on  butter  produced 
In  Calirornia.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wash- 
ington: $83,370,955  was  authorized  to  finance  the  exportation  of 
■ome  of  these  commodities;  »11 5,000.000  was  allocated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  crop  loans;  MO.500.000  was  allocated  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  used  In  part 
to  prov'.dc  capital  of  the  Production  Credit  Corporations;  $61,- 
934  700  was  allocated  for  the  capital  and  expenses  of  the  Regional 
ARrlcultural  Credit  Corporations  and  $97  000000  for  the  capital  of 
the  Commodltv  Crodlt  Corporation.  Of  $202  600.000  originally  allo- 
cated to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  loans  to  farmers  and  to 
Joint-stock  land  banks.  $200,000,000  was  reallocated  and  used  topro- 
T:de  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  These 
Items  were  by  direction  of  Congress  and  their  outstanding  bal- 
ances were  includrtl  in  the  Items  for  which  our  notes  were  can- 
celed in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
34.  1938 

LOAITS    TO    BANXS 

Loans  were  authorized  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1,334.744  454 
to  5.816  going  banks,  principally  In  1932  and  1933;  $196378.317 
of  this  amount  was  not  used;  $1,138,217,337  was  used;  and  93 
percent  has  been  repaid.  The  purpose  of  these  loans  was  to  enable 
banks  to  meet  the  abnormal  demands  of  depositors,  occasioned 
by  th?  Nallon-wlde  depression  and  consequent  fear  by  depositors 
for  the  safety  of  their  funds.  Notwithstanding  these  loans,  made 
to  aid  these  banks.  2.128  of  them  failed  after  receiving  the  loans, 
but  3.688  were  enabled  to  continue,  thereby  saving  millions  of 
depositors  and  stockholders  from  loss  and  inconvenience. 

Bocaxise  of  the  widespread  Interest  In  the  $90,000,000  loan  to 
the  Central  Republic  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Chicago.  In  June  1932, 
1  give  the  following  Information  regarding  Its  present  status: 

R,-paymenU.  Including  Interest,  have  been  $62,383,207.  and  the 
receiver  of  the  bank  has  on  hand  $7,300,000  collected  from  stock- 
holders' assessments.  This  will  be  paid  over  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  lower  court  fixing  the  assessments  has  been  confirmed. 
(Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  handed 
down  an  opinion  confirming  the  Judgment  of  the  lower  court.) 
Th»  estimated  value  of  the  unliquidated  collateral  appears  to  be 
about  $15,000,000  So.  assuming  that  the  stockholders'  assessments 
are  effective  and  the  remaining  collateral  Is  worth  this  estimated 
figure,  our  loss  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  Interest  and  the  expense  of  handling  the  loan. 

PREFEUIEO   STOCK.    CAPTTAL    NOTES,    AND    DEBENTtTRES   OF   BANKS 

Banks  needed  capital  more  than  loans  In  1932  and  1933.  Loans 
had  the  effect  of  preferring  depositors,  because  as  long  as  banks 
were  able  to  they  paid  their  depositors,  first  come,  first  served. 
They  borrowed  as  long  as  they  could  hoping  to  avoid  failure. 

By  the  R.  F.  C.  furnishing  banks  with  capital,  depositors  were.  In 
-  large  measure.  Insured,  no  depositor  being  preferred  over  another. 
In  many  cases  depositors  voluntarily  permitted  a  part  of  their 
deposits  to  be  used  In  recapitalizing  or  reestablishing  banks  after 
they  were  closed.  In  some  Instances  large  depositors  took  more 
of  the  burden  on  themselves  by  permitting  their  deposits  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  smaller  depositors  might  be 
paid  fii-st. 

Our  bank  capital  program  was  In  operation  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  R.  F.  C.  had  agreed  to  supply  banks  with 
capital  stopped  or  prevented  many  bank  runs. 

We  were  given  authority  to  buy  preferred  stock,  capital  notes, 
and  debentures  in  banks,  and  to  make  loans  upon  preferred  stock 
In  banks,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  9.  1933.  We 
agreed  to  put  capital  In  6.853  banks  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,349,234,714.  Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  banks  did 
not  take  the  capital,  finding  they  could  get  along  without  It.  but 
our  agreement  to  furnish  the  capital  enabled  them  to  carry  on  with 
confidence.  Our  actual  Investments  In  bank  capital,  except  for 
•47.500.000  Invested  In  the  preferred  stock  of  export-Import  banks, 
have  been  $1,099,090,662.  Approximately  51  percent  has  been 
retired. 

The  terms  on  which  this  capital  Is  Invested  contemplate  that 
It  will  be  retired  out  of  approximately,  but  something  less  than. 
one-half  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  bank  after  dividends  or  interest 
on  our  capital,  but  not  more  than  5'a  percent  of  the  original 
Investment  Is  required  to  be  placed  In  the  retirement  fund  In  any 
one  year.  This  will  be  Increased  to  5^4  percent  for  the  year  1940 
and  6  percent  thereafter,  provided  the  percentage  of  the  bank's 
earnings,  on  the  basis  above  Indicated.  Is  sufficient  for  these 
amounts  to  be  placed  In  the  retirement  fund.  However,  at  the 
option  of  the  bank.  R.  F.  C.  capital  may  be  retired  earlier  If  per- 
mission Is  obtained  from  the  supervising  authorities.  Twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  banks  have  retired  all  of  their  R.  P.  C.  capital  and 
3.088  banks  a  part  of  It.  Eighty-four  percent  of  all  banks  in  which 
we  still  have  capital  are  current  In  Interest  or  dividend  payments. 

To  save  so  many  banks  In  such  a  short  period  through  putting 
new  capital  in  them.  In  the  manner  authorized  by  law,  required 
not  only  extraordinary  effort,  but  necessarily  some  risk  to  the 
capital  Invested.  We  were  greatly  aided  In  this  work  by  the 
various  bank  supervising  authorities.  Of  the  6.120  banks  In  which 
we  have  Invested  capital,  only  206  have  since  been  closed.  We 
will  probably  recover  our  entire  Investment  In  49  of  these  and  the 
loss  m  the  remaining  157  will  not  be  relatively  large.  Other  losses 
may  occur,  but.  treated  as  a  class,  our  bank  capital  investments 
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Authority  expects  tc  eell  some  of  the  units  to  the  cities  and  towns 
in  which  they  operate);  86.000.000  to  the  cit  of  Knoxville  to  buy 
the  Knoxville  power  plant  from  the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Co. 
(with  our  commitment  it  »-as  able  to  get  the  money  from  private 
sources) ;  $7,900,000  to  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  buy  Its  water- 
works system;  $1300.000  to  Westchester  County.  N.  Y..  for  a 
bridge;  and  many  other  smaller  loans  to  cities  and  towns  for  the 
construction  of  bridges,  waterworks,  sewer  systems.  State  and  city 
college  dormitories,  and  other  public  projects  of  equal  Importance 
to  their  respective  communities  In  addition  to  our  loans,  some 
of  the  borrowers  received  grants  from  P.  W.  A.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  revenue  from  the  project.'?  will  liquidate  the  loans. 
Many  of  the  bonds  have  already  been  sold  at  some  premium 

These  self-liquidating  loans  have  provided  useful  public  facilities 
and  have  been  a  great  stlmtilus  to  business  and  employment. 

RAILRgVP    LOANS 

Of  ^e  $1,248,348,560  loan  commitments  to  railroads  ($300,460,500 
repref«nting  securities  purchased  from  P.  W.  A.l.  $307,561,724  was 
not  used,  either  because  the  purposes  for  which  the  authorizations 
were  made  were  not  carried  Into  effect  or  because  the  reads,  having 
an  R.  F.  C.  commitment,  were  able  to  get  the  money  from  private 
Eources;  $826,773,161  has  been  disbursed  to  82  roads:  $346,509,316 
of  this  has  been  repaid,  leaving  a  balance  ou'tstanding  cf  $480.- 
2(3  045  due  from  50  railroad.*!;  32  roads  have  repaid  their  loans  In 
full:  19  were  placed  In  receivership  or  trusteeship  after  receiving 
leans;  3  of  these  are  no  longer  Indebted  to  the  Corporation.  The 
balance  due  from  the  remaining  16  roads  in  the  cusiody  of  the 
courts  aggregates  $168,565,837.  Interest  Is  being  paid  currently  on 
two  of  these  loans  which  aggregate  $25.82.i.227. 

We  shall  have  losses  on  some  individual  rallrcad  loans,  as  In 
other  classes  of  borrowers,  but.  treated  as  a  class,  there  should  be 
little.  If  any,  net  loss  on  railroad  loans. 

TO  be  more  specific  in  view  of  jrour  Interest,  and  that  of  the 
country  generally.  In  the  railroad  situation,  we  have  collected 
$86.335352  Interest  from  railroad  loans,  and  In  addition  to  this 
have  approximately  $15,000,000  Interest  accrued  that  we  believe 
will  be  paid.  The  margin  In  Interest  received  over  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Goremment  will.  In  our  opinion,  cover  the  Individual 
losses. 

LOANS    TO    VCSTKTSS    AND    INDTTSTHT 

Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  loans  have  been 
authorized  to  business  enterprises,  aggregating  $447,324,578.  Banks 
have  agreed  to  take  participations  In  the  amount  of  $61,492,756 
in  1.661  of  these  loans,  their  participations  ranging  from  10  per- 
cent to  75  percent  of  a  loan.  The  banks  and  R.  F.  C.  share 
proportionately  In  security  and  repayments.  Of  the  R.  F:  C.  part 
of  these  loans  $86,027,903  was  not  used  and  $144,192,699  remains 
available  to  the  banks  and  borrowers  when  called  for.  Two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  loans,  or  37  percent 
of  the  total  number,  have  been  for  $5,000  or  less.  (During  the 
past  12  months  49  percent  have  been  for  $5,000  or  less.)  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  for  $10,000  or  less,  83  percent 
for  $5>0.000  OP  less. 

In  addition  to  the  participations  taken  for  their  own  account, 
banks  hold  $57,552,558  of  these  loans  with  a  take-out  agreement 
from  the  R.  P.  C.  For  the  take-out  agreements  the  R.  F.  C.  gets 
a  part  of  the  Interest  paid  by  the  borrower.  This  is  2  percent 
per  annum  where  the  bank's  participation  Is  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  loan;  llj  percent  where  the  bank's  participation  is  from 
25  percent  to  50  percent;  1  percent  where  the  bank's  participation 
Is  50  percent  or  more. 

Participation  agreements  and  take-out  commitments  are  exe- 
cuted when  the  loan  is  made,  and  the  take-out  commitment 
Insures  the  bank  against  loss  on  that  part  of  the  loan  covered  by 
the  agreement.  It  Is  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  care  in  In- 
suring part  of  a  loan  as  in  making  the  entire  loan.  The  same 
investigation  is  required  and  the  same  expenses  incurred. 

In  April  and  May  1938  we  made  commitments  to  lend  apple 
growers  in  the  State  of  Washington  up  to  $2,000,000.  Under  these 
commitments  we  authorized  960  loans  to  716  applicants  In  the 
amount  of  $1,025,120.  of  which  $991,506  was  disbursed. 

In  addition  tc  the  foregoing  loans  to  business,  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority  buys  Installment  contracts  from  dealers  In 
electrical  appliances.  These  arc  small  loans  to  business.  To  date. 
2.573  dealers  liave  been  furnished  with  capital  for  their  credit  sales 
In  this  manner.  The  contracts  carry  the  unconditional  endorse- 
ment of  the  dealer. 

We  shall  probably  have  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of  losses 
from  industrial  loans  than  from  any  other  class.  Forty-six  cf 
these  (representing  loans  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3,009,092) 
have  already  l)een  foreclosed  and  the  security  reduced  to  posses- 
sion. Properties  securing  three  of  these  loans,  which  amounted  to 
$234,905.  have  tieen  sold  at  a  net  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  $31,003. 
Plve  hundred  and  forty -three  loans  to  business,  aggregating  $21,- 
427.000,  are  in  default  and  60.  aggregating  $3,588  000.  are  In  process 
Of  foreclosure,  usually  after  several  extensions  and  supplemental 
loans.  In  addition  to  these,  the  loans  to  apple  growers  are  in 
default. 

We  have  authorized  two  loans  at  the  request  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  one  to  the  American  President  Lines.  Ltd..  $2,500,000. 
secured  by  a  first  mortgat;e  on  13  ships,  and  another  for  building 
ships  at  Tampa,  Pla.,  $300,000.  Local  banks  took  an  additional 
$200,000  participation  In  this  loan. 

When  the  President  authorized  tis  to  resume  lending,  about  a 
year  ago.  we  wrote  the  banks  of  the  country— every  bank  in  the 
United  States — asking  them  to  cooperate  with  us  In  meeting  what- 
ever legitimate  demand  there  was  for  business  and   Industnal 
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loans.  We  asked  them  to  consider  originating  and  taking  par- 
Uclpations  in  leans;  a:.d  where  loans  were  of  such  a  character 
that  they  felt  they  should  not  take  any  parUclpatlon  In  them, 
we  asked  them  to  accept  applications  for  the  R.  F.  C  and  forward 
them  to  our  agency  serving  their  dlsUlct.  with  such  InfonnaUon 
about  the  applications  as  the  banks  could  furnish.  We  sent  our 
loan  application  blanks  to  the  banks  and  have  continually  urged 
their  cooperation.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  smce  bank 
supervising  authorities  have  adopted  a  uniform  and  more  con- 
siderate attitude  toward  longer-time  business  loans,  the  banks 
are  more  mcllncd  to  make  them  and  to  cooperate  with  us  In  this 
character  of  lending. 

WKhln  the  past  year  our  Board  has  authorized  approximately 
two  out  of  every  three  applications  presented.  Each  appllcaUon 
receives  the  most  sympathetic  consideration,  and  a-hen  It  cannot 
be  approved  as  submitted,  every  reasonable  effort  la  made  to  find 
a  basis  upon  which  a  loan  can  be  approved. 

MOKTCACX    LOANS 

The  total  amount  authorized,  I608.597.B99,  incIudM  the  capital 
stock  of  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co..  $25,000,000.  and  loan  aulhcrira- 
tlcns  to  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  of  $160,021,376  It  also  Includes 
the  capital  stock  cf  the  Federal  National  MortRafe  Aspoctatlon. 
$11,000,000.  and  leans  to  It  of  $50,000,000.  It  includes  $362  576  623 
in  loans  to  privately  owned  mortgage  loan  companies  made  prin- 
cipally in  1932.  1933.  and  1934  to  prevent  the  companies  from  fall- 
ing, and  to  enable  them  to  grant  exten^'ons  to  their  tjorrowers. 
Of  the  total  amount  authorized.  $418.662964  has  been  dl&bursed 
and  $298,016,329  repaid. 

Of  all  loans  to  privately  owned  mortgage  companies,  we  shall 
have  only  one  loss  of  any  consequence,  a  loan  to  the  Prudence  Co. 
of  New  York  City.  This  loan  was  for  $20,000,000  made  In  March 
and  June  1932  on  stmdry  collateral,  la  an  effort  to  prevent  failure 
of  this  large  mortgage  guaranty  company.  Mortgage  guaranty  com- 
panies located  In  New  York  had  outstanding  In  the  hands  of  In- 
vestors guaranteed  mortgages  In  the  approximate  amount  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Notwithstanding  our  efforts  and  assistance,  prac- 
tically all  of  these  companies  failed. 

Mutual   aavingi   banks 

November  1933  we  aided  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  tj 
authorizing  the  Investment  of  $50,000,000  In  the  capital  notes  of 
the  Savings  Banks  Trust  Co.,  which  company  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York  organized  to  assist  any  of  their  banks  that  might 
need  to  realize  on  their  mortgages.     None  of  this  ntoney  was  used. 

We  authorized  $86,000,000  to  the  Institutional  Securities  Cor- 
poration, also  organized  by  the  savings  banks  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Only  $14,312,567  of  the  amoimt  was  used,  and  It  has  all  been 
repaid. 

Publication  of  this  procedure  by  the  R.  P.  C,  and  the  savings 
banks  was  so  reassuring  to  depositors  that  the  banks  were  soon  able 
to  remove  the  restriction  on  withdrawals  allowed  under  the  law. 

We  aided  individual  mutual  savings  banks  principally  m  the 
New  England  States,  New  Ycwk  State,  and  Ohio,  through  buying 
their  notes  containing  provisions  of  subordination  In  favor  of 
depositors,  in  this  manner  giving  to  the  savings  banks  the  same 
assistance  provided  for  National  and  State  oonunerclal  banks. 

LOANS    TO    rWSL'RANCR   COICTANXXS 

Loans  were  authorized  to  133  insurance  companies,  principally  In 
1932  and  1933,  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $104439.750  to  enable 
these  particular  companies  to  meet  the  demands  of  policyholders 
and  other  creditors;  $13,331,442  cf  this  was  not  used;  $0u.e93.210 
has  been  disbursed  and  over  95  percent  repaid.  Loans  were  au- 
thorized and  disbursed  on  the  preferred  stock  of  six  casualty  aiwl 
three  fire  Insurance  companies  In  the  amount  of  $34,425,000;  $7,656,- 
955  of  this  has  been  repaid.  The  majority  of  insurance  companies 
were  able  to  meet  their  obligations  without  borrowing  from  the 
Government. 

LOANS  TO  Brmj>tNC  AND  I>OAN   ASSOCTATIOICB 

We  have  authorized  loans  to  1.023  building  and  loan  a«woclatloM 
end  receivers  of  building  and  loan  associations  aggregating  $154.- 
340.454.  Of  this  amount.  $29,028,416  was  not  used:  $118  221.783 
has  been  disbursed,  and  over  98  percent  repaid.  Loans  to  the  open 
Institutions  made  funds  available  to  meet  withdrawals  of  share- 
holders and  depositors  without  foreclosing  on  the  property  of  bor- 
rowers The  loans  to  closed  building  and  loan  a«soctstlons  enabled 
the  receivers  to  make  distribution  to  depositors  and  other  creditors. 

LOANS   TO   FtTBLIC-SCHOOL   AnTHOSmES 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  from  1928  to  1934,  public-school  teachers  were  forced  to 
go  without  pay  from  November  15,  1033,  to  May  31.  1934.  Augtict 
1934  we  loaned  $22,300,000  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to 
pay  back  salaries  to  15,000  school  teachers.  The  loan  was  sectired 
by  valuable  income-bearing  real  estate  belonging  to  the  publlc- 
Echool  system  of  Chicago.  The  real  estate  Is  situated  In  the  Loop 
district  and  was  ceded  by  the  United  Statefi  Government  to  lUlnol* 
for  public  schools  when  that  State  entered  the  Union  in  1818. 
In  order  to  mortgage  the  property  It  was  necessary  for  the  State 
Legislature  of  Illinois  to  pass  an  act  permitting  It  to  be  mortgaged. 
This  act  was  approved  by  the  Governor  Pebnmry  28,  1934.  and  by 
the  court  under  a  test  case  July  31.  1934.  The  act  provided  that 
the  property  cotild  only  be  mortgaged  to  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  We  made  the  loan  August  27.  1934.  and  sold 
it  to  Clilcago  banks  a  few  months  later,  at  a  substantial  premium. 

We  authorized  $2,086,800  to  other  school  dlsirlcU  for  refinancing 
Indebtedness.  One  million,  sixty-seven  tbcusand  and  three  biui- 
dred  dollars  of  this  was  canceled  and  $150,000  disbuned. 
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LOANS  TO  STATE  TCWS.  CREATED  TO  INSURE  DEPOSITS  OF  PTBLIC   MONXTS 

Due  to  the  ffreat  amount  of  public  funds  tied  up  In  closed 
banks  In  1933.  bolonglnK  to  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  the  Stale 
of  Wisconsin,  we  loaned  $13,064,631  to  the  'Board  of  Deposits  of 
%Vteconsln"  to  free  these  funds.     It  was  all  soon  repaid. 

MINING  LOANS 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  loans  in  the  amount  of  $12,655,500 
have  been  authorized  to  128  borrowers  for  mining,  milling, 
nnd  smelting  ores  and  development  of  ore  Ixxlles.  Of  this.  $7,392.- 
000  has  been  canceled  and  $4,179,700  disbursed;  $1,531,252  has  been 
repaid;  87  of  these  loans  aggregating  $1,440,500  have  been  ap- 
proved under  the  section  of  the  act  which  authorizes  loans  up 
to  $20,000  to  one  borrower  for  development;  $716,000  of  this  has 
been  withdrawn  or  canceled.  These  development  loans  will  entail 
a  large  percentage  of  loss. 

RURAL    ELECTRmCATION    LOANS 

Loans  to  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlrin  Administrator  are  made  by 
direction  of  Congress  upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator  and 
the  approval  of  the  President;  $146,500,000  has  been  authorized 
and  147.700.000  disbursed  These  loans  are  made  on  collateral 
consisting  of  notes  evidencing  loans  made  by  the  Administrator, 
which  In  turn  are  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  projects  he 
finances.  We  lend  up  to  85  percent  of  the  face  of  the  collateral. 
These  loans  bring  electricity  and  the  use  of  electrical  facilities  to 
a  great  many  people  living  in  niral  districts  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  them. 

COMMODITT   CREOrr    CORPORATION 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17.  1933, 
pursuant  to  Executive  order,  with  capital  .?tock  of  $3,000,000 
provided  from  funds  made  available  by  the  National  Indu.strlal 
Recovery  Act.  In  April  1936  Congress  directed  the  R.  F.  C.  to 
Increase  this  capital  to  $100,000,000  by  buying  $97,000,000  of  the 
Corporations  stock. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  principal  purpose  Is  to  make 
loans  to  producers  to  finance  the  carrying  and  orderly  marketing 
of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  agrlculttiral  commodities.  It 
has  done  this  principally  with  R  P.  C.  loans  and  credits.  In  an 
act  approved  March  8.  1938.  Congress  authorized  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  borrow  directly  with  Government  guaranty. 
Instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  the  R.  F.  C.  This  act  also 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appraise  the  assets  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  end  of  March  each  year 
and  to  maintain  its  capital  unimpaired  at  $100,000,000.  and 
authorized  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  This  was  to  bring 
to  Congress  each  year  the  loss.  If  any.  In  commodity  loans. 

R.  P.  C.  commitments  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
been  $1,754,712,665  and  disbursements  $767,716,962.  all  of  which 
has  been  repaid  to  R.  P.  C.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  dls- 
bur8»>ments  have  been  $897,779,520.  of  which  $.')22.093.139  has  been 
repaid.  Loans  now  outstanding  are  $360,296,170  and  loans  held 
by  banks  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  agreed  to 
purchase.  If  tendered,  aggregate  $387,152,033. 

The  capital  of  Commodity  Credit  CorpKaratlon  and  the  amount  It 
may  borrow  with  Government  guaranty  aggregate  $600,000,000.  of 
which  $316,174,000  Is  outstanding.  To  enable  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  comply  with  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  make  wheat  and  corn  loans  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1938.  the  R  F  C.  agreed  to  buy  producers' 
notes  from  Commodity  Credit  Corp>oratlon.  without  recourse  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  should  It  become  necessary  for  that 
Corporation  to  obtain  additional  funds  to  carry  out  Its  commit- 
ments to  take  up  notes  for  loans  on  such  commodities  as  might  t)e 
tendered  to  It  by  banks. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  managed  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  R.  P.  C. 
The^encles  and  facilities  of  the  R.  P.  C.  are  used  in  making  and 
administering  the  loans. 

The  Corporation's  policy  has  been  to  lend  only  on  such  com- 
modities as  are  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
approved  by  the  President.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  directed  that  loans  t>e  made  on  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  of 
not  less  than  52  percent  of  parity  and  not  more  than  75.  percent  of 
parity,  the  loans  to  become  mandatory  when  the  price  of  these 
conunodltles  is  less  than  52  percent. 

Parity,  generally  speaking,  represents  the  price  that  would  give 
the  commodity  a  purchasing  power  to  the  farmer  equivalent  to  its 
purchasing  power  in  a  base  period,  which  for  tobacco  ts  the  10-year 
period  from  1919  to  1929.  and  for  other  commodities  the  5-year 
period  1909  to  1914.  taking  Into  consideration  the  size  of  the  crop 
and  other  factors. 

The  1938  loan  on  cotton  was  approximately  52  percent  of  parity; 
on  corn.  70  percent  of  parity:  and  wheat,  52  percent  of  parity. 
The  loans  were  authorized  after  the  commodities  reached  these 
levels. 

Loans  are  made  to  Individual  producers  and  associations  of 
producers.  Approximately  3.500.000  individual  loans  have  been 
made.  When  loans  are  authorized  at  a  fixed  rate  per  unit  on 
basic  commodities  such  as  cotton,  com,  wheat,  or  wool,  the  pro- 
ducer may  obtam  them  from  banks  and  other  local  lending 
aerencles.  on  forms  which  are  provided  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  an  arrangement  whereby  such  loans  as  are  In 
acceptable  form  will  be  purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  face  value 
plus  accrued  Interest  at  24  percent,  the  producer's  note  bearing 
•  4-perceQt  rate.    The  difference  in  interest  accrues  to  Commodity 
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to    match    dollars    with    private 

in  national  mortgage  associations. 

inistrator  received   no   applications. 

President,  we  organized  the  Federal 

February    10,    1938,   with   a  capital 

3f  $1,000,000.     It  is  owned  and  op- 

qeals  exclusively  with  mortgages  in- 

Administrator. 

asc  of  26.276  mortgages  aggregating 
t>een   completed  on   22.684   of   these 
:ias    been    necessary    to    start    fore- 
aggregating   $105,288.     The  Federal 
is    financed   through    the   sale   of 
000  of  these  notes  have  been  sold; 
mature   May    16,   1943;    $55,492,000 
January    3.    1944.     They   are    not 
or  by  the  R.  F.  C,  but  constitute 
certain  Income-tax  exemptions. 

Association    offers    to    buy    at 

mortgages   insured  by  the   Federal 

homes,  including  large-size  hoixs- 

age  Co.  buys  Insured  mortgages  on 

interest. 


.2^0 
ird 


Mor  ;gage 


new 


AND     FARM     AtrTHORTTT 

AJithorlty  was  Incorporated  under  the 

bla  Augtist   1,   1935.  to  aid  in  the 

elecirical   equipment   In  homes   and  on 

[t  has  a  capital  of  $850,000,  provided 

the  National   Industrial  Recovery 

for  the  United   States.     It   borrows 

with  R.  P.  C.  backing  and  manage- 


dealers  In  32  States  101,953  Install- 

inst4llment  sales  for  home  electrical  ap- 

18,    of    which    $7,703,924    has    been 

run  from  a  few  months  to  3  years. 


Av  thorlty  operates  in  cooperation  with 
dealers  who  sell  the  equipment.     The 
ind  the  utility  company  makes  col- 
It  is  helpful  to  householders  who 
Installment. 

13  laking  loans  to  business  enterprises, 
the  equipment  sold  and  the  obllga- 
equipment.      Payments   are    made 
to  speak  of. 


tie 
lo(ses 
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The  R.  F.  C.  extends  these  small  loans  to  business  through 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 

DISASTTR    LOANS 

By  special  direction  of  Congress,  the  R.  P.  C.  from  1933  to  1936 
made  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  property  damaged  by  floods,  earth- 
quakes, or  other  catastrophes;  $16784  521  was  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  $12,003,055  disbursed;   $4,278,027  of  this  has  been  repaid. 

Following  the  Ohio  River  flood  in  January  1937,  Congress  di- 
rected us  to  organize  the  DLsaster  Loan  Corporation  and  provide 
It  with  capiUl  up  to  $20,000,000  to  make  loans  to  those  who  suf- 
fered losses  from  the  flood  or  other  catastrophes  in  the  year  1937. 
This  act  was  later  amended  to  Include  catastrophe  losses  that 
occurred  In  the  years  1936  and  1938. 

Immediately  following  creation  of  this  Corporation,  we  estab- 
lished offices  for  making  disaster  loans  at  Cairo.  Galena.  Harrisburg, 
and  Metropolis.  111.;  Evansville.  J€  ffersonvllle,  and  New  Albany. 
Ind  ;  Ashland.  Frankfort.  Louisville.  Paducah.  and  Smlthland.  Ky.; 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Ironton.  and  Portsmouth. 
Ohio;  Dyersburg  and  Memphis.  Tenn.;  and  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Loan  committees  composed  of  local  citizens  were  set  up  to  recom- 
mend loans.  These  committees  served  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  Corporation  In  meeting  the  emer- 
gency. 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  loans  aggregating 
$8,805,051  were  authorized  as  a  result  of  the  Ohio  River  flood; 
$1,574,504  of  this  was  not  used;  $6,785,729  has  been  disbursed  and 
$1,752,542  repaid.  It  is  significant  of  the  character  and  integrity 
of  the  American  people  that  80  percent  of  these  loans  are  current 
In  their  payments. 

We  are  now  making  disaster  loans  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane 
In  September  1938.  principally  in  the  New  England  States.  Im- 
mediately after  the  hurricane  we  e.stablished  offices  at  Hartford, 
New  London,  and  Norwich.  Conn.;  Athol.  Boston.  Fitchburg.  Gard- 
ner. Lowell.  New  Bedford.  Orange.  Springfield.  Wtnchendon.  and 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Concord  and  Keene,  N.  H.;  New  York  City, 
Montauk.  and  Quogue.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  Newport.  Providence, 
and  Westerly.  R.  I.;  and  later  at  Charleston.  S.  C;  with  loan  com- 
mittees composed  of  local  citizens  to  recommend  loans.  These 
committee  members  also  served  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  have 
been  most  helpful. 

Loans  aggregating  $3,764,625  have  been  authorized  to  1.526 
applicants  who  suffered  losses  from  the  hurricane.  We  are  lend- 
ing to  salvage  the  very  large  amount  of  blown-down  timber.  It 
is  estimated  that  3.000.000.000  feet  of  timiser  is  down  in  New 
England  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane,  and  effort  Is  being  made  to 
salvage  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Probably  25.000  farmers  and 
landowners  lost  their  timber.  The  facilities  of  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  are  being 
used  to  salvage  the  timber. 

Disaster  and  catastrophe  loans  have  been  made  in  33  States, 
Arkansas,  California.  Connecticut.  Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Montana.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
iota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  beneficiaries  of  R.  P.  C.  activttics  have  been  almost  entirely 
people  of  relatively  small  means  or  business  interests.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  loans  to  closed  banks  benefited  20.000.000  depositors  in 
these  Institutions.  Putting  capital  in  banks  probably  saved  another 
20.000.000  depositors  from  loss  or  Inconvenience.  More  thr.n 
3.000.000  commodity  loans  have  been  made  to  1.500.000  farmers 
averaging  less  than  $400  p>cr  loan.  Probably  150.000  stockm.en 
received  loans  averaging  $1,600  More  than  130.000  farmers  and 
landowners  In  26  States  have  benefited  by  loans  to  drainage,  levee. 
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and  irrigation  districts.  More  than  10.000  borrowiers  have  received 
disaster  loans  averaging  approximately  $1,300.  and  102.000  houee- 
holders  have  received  loans  averaging  less  than  tlSO  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  appliances 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  7.S71  loans  to 
business  enterprises  have  been  for  $5,000  or  less,  and  1.150  t>etween 
$5,000  and  $10,000.  Six  thousand  and  eighty-eight  of  all  loans  to 
business  have  been  for  $50,000  or  less  These  loatu  to  bualnesa 
have  maintained  employment  for  more  than  400.000  people  and 
have  provided  additional  Jobs  for  225.000.  EmplojTnent  has  bf'en 
increased  and  business  stimulated  through  the  purcha.se  of  more 
than  32,000  home  mortgages  averaging  approximately  $4,000.  Loans 
for  the  construction  of  business  buildings  and  large-slae  housing 
projects  have  likewise  increased  emplo3rment  and  stimulated 
business. 

Mining  loans  have  created  1.500.000  days  work.  Self -liquidating 
loans,  exclusive  of  security  purcha.ses  from  P.  W.  A  .  have  produced 
181  000.000  man-hours  of  work,  not  counting  the  additional  employ- 
ment made  necessan,-  in  the  fabrication  of  materials  for  the  con- 
struction Involved  and  the  employment  of  all  classes  of  workers 
serving  the  business  concerns  which  furnished  the  materials. 

Loans  to  railroads  for  maintenance  and  for  the  purcliase  of 
equipment  have  been  translated  Immediately  into  work  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled — prob- 
ably 20.000.000  days'  work  Loans  for  pa>'ment  of  Interest  on  rail- 
road obligations  went  largely  to  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  trust  funds. 

With  the  exception  of  loans  on  commodities,  which  are  made 
largely  by  direction  of  Congress,  both  as  to  amount  and  basis,  and 
upon  which  iheie  will  be  some  loss,  this  vast  contribution  to  the 
business  and  economic  life  of  our  country  during  the  past  7 
years  has  been  without  any  loss  or  cost  to  the  Government 

In  addition  to  R  F  C  loans  authorized,  and  credit  actually  used, 
we  have  a.ssisted  a  great  many  borrowers  In  getting  loans  from  pri- 
vate sources  by  bringing  borrower  and  lender  together  when.  In 
our  op:nlon,  the  loan  applicant  could  properly  be  taken  care  of 
by  banks  or  other  private  lending  institutions,  and  by  Indicating 
that  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  applicant  from  failure  or  unnccee- 
sary  loss,  we  would  make  the  loan. 

The  R.  F.  C.  has  a  capital  slock  of  $500,000,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  January  27.  1932.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  betn 
given  authority,  from  time  to  t;me,  to  borrow,  with  Government 
guaranty,  the  funds  necessary  to  do  the  thmps  that  Congress  has 
authorized  and  directed  it  to  do.  Prior  to  July  1938  we  borrowed 
frcm  the  Treasury,  except  that  In  buying  preferred  stor<,  capital 
rotes,  and  debcnii'.roe  in  banks  that  needec!  capital  but  did  not 
n(>ed  cash,  we  sometimes  sold  them  our  notes.  These  note*  have 
been  paid. 

We  now  have  cutstandlng  in  the  hands  of  the  public  our  note* 
agg.'eRating  $211460.000  matiirlng  July  20.  1941.  and  $297,439,000 
maturing  November  1.  1941.  We  are  selling  another  Issue  of  ap- 
prox.ma'ely  $300,000,000  maturing  January  15.  Id42.  All  of  these 
notes  bear  seven-cighths-percent  interest  per  annum.  After  paying 
the  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  this  last  Issue  we  shall  only  owe  the 
Treasury    approximately   $400,000,000 

We  have  paid  the  Trea.sury  $194,801,847  Interest  on  borrowed 
money  and  $24,507,637  Interest  to  others.  Our  operating  expenses 
have  been  slightly  less  than  1  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  accumulated  operating 
reserves  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  which  In  the  opinion  of  our 
Board  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  probable  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  Directors  are  ever 
mindful  of  their  responsibility  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation. 

Jessi  H.  Jones,  Chairman. 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — Summary  of  activities — Feb.  2.  1932,  through  Feb.  1,  1939 


For  benpflt  of  ajrrirulture 

To  orx>n  banks  to  meet  <iemand5  of  depo.<:itors 

For  iiisinbulion  to  depositurs  in  rlo'<e<i  bants 

For  bank  rapital  (including  export -imixirt  bnnk.s) 

For  selMiquidating  projects  (iocludiog  Public  Works  Administration  municiiwl 

setniriiies:) . 

To  business  enterprise!! . .... 

To  drainace,  levee,  and  irrigation  di.Trirt.' . . 

To  railrnads  (including  re("eiver.<  and  trustee^) 

For  loans  to  and  capital  of  mortgage  loan  comi>anies  (including  $M.ftf¥).00n 
rapital  Ttw  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  and  $1I,UUU,(XIU  i«;  ital  Federal  Natiuua] 

Mortgage  .^ssooiationt 

For  loans  to  and  capital  of  in-suraoce  rom^ianies 

To  buil.ling  and  Ifjan  a.<«ociations  (iocludins  receivers) 

To  pulilic-school  authorities  ...>. . 

Catanrophe  rehaV.ilitaiion  loan* 

To  State  funds  for  insurance  of  dpiHisit.":  of  public  moneys 

For  mining,  milling,  and  smelling  businesses 

For  other  purposes ..- 

Total,  by  director?  of  the  Corporation 

Allocations  and  loans  to  other  govi>rnucnial  agencies  and  fur  relief  by  direction 
0/  Congress ---- 

Grand  total 


Authorizations 


$2,  .%M.  «K>.  140 
1,3:M.  744.  4.-4 

i,wi,M4.  :,••.» 

1,  :M«,  254,  714 

».^4,  C  5S,  325 

i34(0.  M6.  rwT 

142,  H4.i. »»'.« 

1,  24s.  34S,  «I0 


ens.  .lOT.  W9 

l.Jh.  yi4.  7.W 

IM.  240.  4.'i4 

24.  5s«,  MW 

1»S  TK4.  .'521 

13.  0H7.  71« 

12,656.5(10 

6eM.057 


ia30«.03&741 
.2.900.001,066 


13,  aU6. 639. 807 


Cancelations 


IW2,  4.S9.  ,S4() 
IW.  37\317 
327.  .'.I  I.  »«l 
HI*,  bSiX  652 

44, 7 1  y.  243 

Wl,  (•27.  '.HIS 

211,  4NU.7.W 

3U7. 561,  724 


103.  rm,  ^!> 

Kl.  331.442 

2!«.  02\416 

1.  2»;7.  300 

1 13H.  4»ifl 

23.(»v5 

7. 3V2. 000 

M.243 


2.2V3.SeS.M« 
1.V001 


2. 293. 5M3. 867 


Disbursements 


$I.44fi.2M,7fin 

l.i:W.  217,337 

ilKJ,  7iil,  7>#< 

1.  144.  SMJ,  662 

741.744.  404 

Ifift.  5W.\  4tt5 

S5.6INI.  433 

&*,  7ri.  I«l 


41S.WZ964 
125.  1«M.  210 
11>I.221.7H3 

2i  4.'o.  noo 

]2.<KCi.<t.'S5 

I3.()64.«^l 

4;  17W.7O0 

614.(114 


7. 243. 873.  IW 
2.801.096.178 


iaO44.M0.375 


Rfpa\mert»and 
oilier  credits  < 


SI.414.W>M.V<H 

l.i>^i<i,  ran,  «4 

457.  «a^ 

4tl.flS7. 

3.art4.7W 

346,  M»,  316 


2J«,  016.329 
b&.  374.  S2 

llfi.  ZS5.(I22 

2Z  301,  (DO 

9.546.494 

13. 064,  (131 

i.53i.ara 

ei4.4M 


>  5,372, 565,  OtS 
>2.753.30H.a)9 


'8.125.963.<B2 


Bdlanr^out- 
Btandinc 


•31. 336.  an 

77.5V1.0II 

ea.i2i.73s 

CM.  032. 033 

>.3.0m.  1H5 

110.  »^,U4« 

ia,39.%A41 

480,303,  MS 


I».ft«e.<BS 

39.7ia.ftM 

l,96«.7« 

M't.'JiJO 
t45«.9«l 


3.64«.4a 
100. 32> 


1.871.XM.14I 
47.007.  S7f 


1.919.Utt.7U 


•  Includes  $25.111.2(W  credited  on  indebtedness  for  property  taken  over  for  debt. 

'Total  loans  to  business  of  R.  F.  C.  and  partict^Kiting  banks.  $447,324,578      Bank  partiripstions  $61,492,756.  includioK  14.964,275  B.  J.  C.  loans  tdwn  up  by  banka 

>liu:lud(«  $2.(i99.236.if4«  cancelation  of  CorporaUou's  nut«s  pursuant  to  act  of  Cousresii  approTad  Feb.  24.  UUtt. 
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Meconstruction  Finanrt  Corporation':  Statement  of  condition  as  of 
the  cioae  of  bustneka  Feb.  J.  1939 


C«Bh: 

General   account tl6.  510.  611.68 

Expense   account.' 138,103.17 

Held    by    custocU&t^  b  a  n  k  g 

and   trustees 677.957.11 

Petty    and   otto«r »46.  072.  50 


United  States  Government  seciirltles  (par) 

Loans 

Preferred  stock,  capital  notes  and 
debentures: 

Banks  and  triist  companies.  $576,732,549.27 

Insurance  company 100.000.00 

lasuUmeul  bales  contracts.  98.  650.  00 


Capital  stock  of  other  agencies: 

The  RFC  Mortgage  Co 25.000,000.00 

Federal    National    Mortgage 

Association _.       11,000,000.00 


tl8.  292.  744.  46 

48.  020.  200.  00 

1.166.401.027.64 


676.931.199.27 


Securities  purchased  from  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 

mlntstratlou    of    PubUc    Works    (par    tl70.065.- 

406.12) - 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Advances  for  care  and  preservation  of  collateral.^ 

Property  acquired  In  foreclosures 
and  settlements  (original  cost, 
advances  for  care  and  preser- 
vation, and  experise) $30,073,325.09 

Less  proceeds  of  liquidation  and 

Income  .._ 8.754.222.28 


36.  000. 000.  OO 

139,772.  165.97 

369.  268. 33 

1.119.486.27 


Accrued  interest  and  dividends  receivable.. 

Relmbur«able    expense 

Furniture  and  nxt\ire8  (leas  depreciation). 
Other 


21,319, 102  81 

27.116.609.08 

1.475.  117.60 

601.081.68 

545.  754.  72 


Total 2. 037. 863.  757. 83 

LXABIUnXS   AND   CAPTTAI. 

NoCea: 

Held  by  Treasury $709.  763. 064. 17 

Held  by  others: 

Series    K,     l»'i    percent. 

due  Dec.   15.   1938 180,  000  00 

Series  N.  \  percent,  due 

JiUy  20.   1941 211.460.000.00 

Series  P.  t^  percent,  due 

Nov.    1.    1941 297.439.000.00 


UabUity  for  funds  held: 

Cash    collateral 677.957.11 

For  other  governmental  agenclea: 

The  R.  P.  C.  Mortgaso  Co 390.985.65 

Dtaaster   Loan   Corporation 3.124.358.81 

PMeral  Nattcnal  Mortgage  As- 
sociation        8.369.839.83 

Export -Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington  20.000.000.00 

Commodity     Credit     Corpora- 

Uon 14. 494. 463.  36 


Receipts  not  allocated  pending  advices  from  fiscal 
agents. . 

Other  llflbllitlee  (Including  suspended  credits).. 

Interest  paid  in  advance  and  unearned  discount 

Interest  and  dividend  refunds  payable 

Accrued  interest  payable: 

On  notes  held  by  Treasury..         $622,512.06 

On  notes  held  by  others 1,  660.  205.  35 

Other 673.  298.  24 


Deferred  credits: 

Premium  from  sales  of  secu- 
rities purchased  from  other 
governmental    agencies 15.750.806.10 

Other - 9.  063.  580  61 


Capital   stock 

Surplus  and  reserve  fron\  oi>era- 

tlons $219,318,763.04 

Reserve  for  sell-lnsurance 200,000.00 


47.  057.  604. 76 

13.  730.  195.  54 

11.031.  156  09 

138. 39 

13.  443.  43 


3, 856.  015.  65 


24.814.386.71 
600.000.000.00 


219.518.763.04 


Total a.  037.  863.  757. 83 


SfEMORANimM 

Undisbursed  authorlrations  and  conditional 
agreements  to  make  loans,  purchase  preferred 
Stock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures,  etc.  (In- 
dudlnf  $1,229,418.23  agreed  participation  by 
third    parties) 768.596,678.26 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatit  n 
the  close  of  business  /"qb 


MEMORANDUM  — cohtinued 

Undisbursed  allocations  and  loans  to  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  (including  4dvances  under 
1933   Relief   Act) 

Undisbursed  authorizations  for  advances  for  care 
and  preservation  of  collateral,  ei: 


1.218.842.054.17 


Total. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

dcse  of  busines  t 


l^atemcnt  of  condition  as  of  ttie 
Feb.  1.  1939 


Assi  rs 


Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

Caish    collateral    on    deposit    with 
R.  F.  C 

Accrtied  interest 


Commodity  loans.'  $360.  296. 170.  1 
Accrued   interest.         6.  248.  244. 12 


Less   balance    of.  appropriation    tc 
cover   losses 


1937-38  cotton  collateral  purchasep. 
1937  38  corn  pool 

Miscellaneous    receivables' 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement 

Advanced  to  employees  for  travel — 
Equipment,  fixtures,  and  furnitui  e. 


Total. 


UABILmXS  i  ND  CAPrrAI. 


Notes: 

Held  by  Treasury  ('/j  perceni 

due  Aug.  1,  1939) 

Held   by   others    (series   C. 

percent  due  Nov.  2,  1939) 


Accrued  Interest  payable: 

On  notes  held  by  Treasury.. 
On  notes  held  by  others 


$110 


Miscellaneous  payables 

Suspended  credits  unallocated.  _ 

Cash    collateral 

Capital  stock  paid  In .. 

The  capital  stock  paid  in  was 
suant  to  the   act   of  Mar.   8, 
must  be  maintained  unimpaired 
by  appropriation  to  be  made  soqn 
each  year,  upon  appraisement 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  assets 
the  Corporation  to  determine 
any.     The   impairment  Mar.   31. 
mated  to  be  $94,285,404.73 
the  Corporation  by  the  Secreta^ 
ury  under  the  act.    Of  this 
244.68  represents  operating 
actually  sustained  oh  conunodfties 
Feb.  1.  1939. 


'In  addition  $387,152,032.76  in 
other  lending  agencies  which  the 
chase  If  and  when  tendered  at  pai 
1'4    and   2>j    percent.     The   differ  nee 
percent,  which  the  loans  bear,  ace 
to  purchase. 


The  R.  F.  C.  Mortgage  Co.:  Stateikent 
Of  business  I  eb 

ASS]  IS 


Reconstru<  tion 


Cash,  general  account. 
Cash,  expense  account. 
Cash   on   deposit   with 
Finance  Corporation: 

Oencral  fund 

Suspended  credits,  miscellane|>us 

deposits 

Unallocated  credits. 

cash  collections  by  R.  F.  C. 
allocated 


,  miscellanei  us 
aot 


re- 


Loans  (less  repayments  and  other 
ductions)    secured    by    first    m$rt 
gages: 

For  new  construction 

For    rrflnancing 

Secured   by  mortgage    bonda 
certificates  ot  deposit 


Statement  of  condition  as  of 
1,  1399 — Continued 


$138,989,886.86 

351.660.27 

907,  938.  225.  39 


$14.  505.  570.  32 
367.641.33 


366.  544,  414.  31 
74, 289,  160.  05 


$149. 704.  83 


14.873.211.70 


292, 255.  254.  26 
52. 106.  41 
10, 124.278.  14 
64,  756.  01 
28.  254.  93 
450.00 
50,981.11 


317. 598, 997.  39 


$10,000,000.00 
206. 174.  000.  00 


3.561.64 
396,  114.73 


216,174.000.00 


399, 676.  37 

1.257.32 

972.  570.  79 

51.492.91 

100,000,000.00 


1  138. 


ly 


s  nd 


.000.000.     Pur- 

the   capital 

at  this  amount 

after  Mar.  31 

the  Secretary 

liabilities  of 

impairment,  if 

1938.   was   estl- 

wh|ch   was  paid   to 

of  the  Treas- 

atnount   $19,996.- 

and  losses 

sold  up  to 


th; 


exp  nses 


loans  are  carried  by  banks  and 

Corporation  has  agreed  to  pur- 

and  accrued  Interest  at  rates  of 

between   these   rates   and   4 

ues  to  C.  C.  C.  for  Its  agreement 


of  condition  as  of  the  close 
.  1.  1939 


$1,270.75 
4. 419. 74 


$390.  985.  65 
1,212,092.36 

126, 084. 57 


1,729.162.68 


—     5.  886.  589.  71 
--   30,812.  596.  19 

or 

4,077.50 


36.  703,  263. 40 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporatim:  Statement  of  condition  as  of  the 
close  of  business  Feb.  1.  1939 — Continued 


purchased 


ASSETS — continued 
(less     rcpay- 


Mort  gages 
ments)  : 

Insured  by  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator   $18,602,832.63 

Other    than    insured    by    Federal 

Housing  Administrator 1.343.970.33 

$19, 946  802  96 

Debentures  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator..         327!  193. 39 


Certificates  of  claim.  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
Property    acquired    through    foreclo- 
sure: 

Original  cost.... $i02,  392.  42 

Expense 779  93 


24. 140. 05 


Less  proceeds  of  liquidation  and 
Income 


103.  172.  40 
1,628  18 


Advances   (less  repayments) 

Accounts   receivable — miscellaneous 111111111 

Accri'ed  Interest  receivable 1 'Zllll'Z 

Reimbursable  expense  due  from  appllcantslll'imi 

Service  charges  prepaid "."" 

Unallocated    charges    (miscellaneous    disbursementa 
by  R.  F.  C.  not  allocated) 


101.544.22 

246.  161   10 

2.354   45 

152.085  00 

17.  283  53 

304  81 

153.043.40 


Total 59  409, 029. 38 


LIABn-ITTES  AND  CAPrTAL 

Notes  payable  to  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation 

Interest  accrued  on  notes  payable 

Se:vice  charges  accrued    (insured   mort- 
gages purchased) 

Interest   receivable  prepaid 

Accounts   payable: 

Reimbursable  expense  for  account  of 

applicants 817.283.53 

Reimbursable    expanse — administra- 
tive  ..       7.622.40 

Miscellaneous       disbursements       by 

R.   F.  C.    not   allocated 153.043.40 


31.598  786.60 
487, 996. 57 

5,  730.  27 
£7.  492.  34 


Suspended      credits — miscellaneous      de- 
posits  

Unallocated  credits: 

Miscellaneous     ca?h     collections     by 

R.  F.  C.  not  allocated -C126.  084.  57 

Loan     and     interest     collections     by 

R.  F.  C.  not  allocated 136.015. 17 

Proceeds  of  debentures  and  certifi- 
cates of  claim 7.534.97 


177.  949.  33 
1.212.C92.  44 


Income  less  expense '. 
Capital    stock 


269. 634  71 

629.  347.  12 

25.  000.  000.  00 


Total 59.  409.  029.  38 


MEMORANDtTM 

Undisbursed  authorizations  and  conditional  agree- 
ments to  make  loans  and  purchase  mortgages 29.490.215.85 

Undisbursed  authorizations  for  advances  for  care 
and  preservation  of  collateral,  foreclosure  ex- 
pense,   etc 7.864.12 


Total 29.  498.  079.  97 

'  Before  adjustment  of  expenses  with  R.  F.  C. 


Federal   National    Mortgage    Association:    Statement    of   condition 
as  of  the  close  of  business  Feb.  1,  1939 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  deposit  with  the  R.  F.  C $8. 

P.  H.  A.  insured  mortgages 89. 

Accrued    interest    receivable 

Advances  for  care  and  preservation  of  security 

Advances   for   foreclo.sure    expenses 

Property    acquisition    expense 

Service  charges  prepaid 

Reimbursable  expenses 

Due  from  servicing  institutions 

Cash  disbursments — unallocated  pending  advices.. 
Furniture   and    fixtures 


369 

839.83 

875 

327. 70 

79 

952.  93 

635. 35 

10.00 

50.95 

455. 34 

47.95 

4.  16 

2 

033. 51 

11. 

105. 92 

Total 98.  339.  463.  64 


LlABILrriES    AND    CAPrTAL 

Notes  pavable: 

Series  A — 2  percent  due  Mav  16.  1943 29.  748.  000  00 

Series  B — 1^,  percent  due  Jan.  3.  1944 65,492,000.00 
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Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  Statement  of  condition  as 
of  the  close  of  business  Feb.  1.  1939 — Continued 


UABiLiTiBs  AND  CAprTAL — con Untied 

Accrued  Interest  payable 

Deposits  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Insurance."  etc"  I 
Due  R.  F.  C.  for  disbursements  not  yet  allocated  by 

R.  P.  C. ' _ 

Suspended  credits: 

Commitment  fees 

Loan "II""I"I"*m 

Miscellaneous "III"  "till 

Reimbursable  expenses "I 11"! 

Service  charges  accrued I.I" 

Interest  receivable  prepaid IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Cash  receipts— unallocated  pending  advicesIIIIII" 

Income   less   expenses 

Capital  surplus — paid   In II.IIIIII 

Capital   stock II.III~II 


$76,  176  70 
1.  101.577.76 

84.92 

120.632  00 

13. 585  20 

17.  196  13 

6.00 

6.  472  09 

3.667  25 

134.779  63 

625. 286  97 

1.000.000  00 

10.  000.  000.  00 


ToUl ;.._  98.339.463.64 

MrMOkANOtTM 

Contracts  and  loan  authorizations — proceeds  not  yet 

dl.sbursed .. ^.._    16.463.315  20 

Advances  authorized — not  yet  disbursed  ^  181  79 


Total. _ w-..,...   16.463.496.99 

Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority:  Statement  of  condition  as  of 
the  close  of  business  February  1,  1939 

AaSETS  I 

Cash _..._L___      $167  601   86 

United  States  Savings  Bonds i.""  2O98  25 

Installment    contracts    receivable: 

Appliances. $7,869,393  34 

Wiring.. _. 5.230.35 


Accounts   receivable 

Notes    receivable 11111*1112 

Dealer  repossession  accounts 1 I XIII 

Repossessed    appliances IH-II'IIII^."!, 

Fixed  assets: 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures $9,978  08 

Less    depreciation 2.  069  85 


Discount  on  notes  outstanding. 


7.874.623  69 

4.549  32 

250   13 

14, 165  83 

20.  198.  26 


7, 908  21 
16.571.87 


Total.. _^ 8. 107.067.41 


■J... 


LIABII.rrTKS    AND    CAPTrAL 

Notes  outstanding  held  by  banks  (1  percent) 
Accoimts  payable:  | 

Accrued  expense $5.  lib  65 

Accrued    billing   fees 9.766  46 

Accrued  booking  fees 2!  727. 00 


8.  222,  000. 00 


17. 687  11 


Liability  to  dealers  for  reserve  withheld ..^ 325  564  93 

Reserve  for  losses n^  gjj  92 

Unearned    income  less  estimated   acquisition  co«t~of 

business 

Net  worth: 

Capital    stock $850  000  00 

Surplus .. 60.  987.  67 


617,815.78 


010. 087. 67 


Total... 8  107.067.41 

Disaster  Loan  Corporation :  S'at'^me.t  of  condition  as  of  the  close  of 

business  February  l,  1939 

Assrra 

Ca^h — General  account 

Cash  on  deposit  with  Reconstruction  Finance  Oor- 

poratlon ^._ 

Loan  disbursements  (lees  repajrments) I 

Checks  held  by  agenU— loans  in  proceaa  of  closing 

Notes  receivable , 

Advances  for  care  and  preservation  of  collateral  (less 

repayments) 

Reimbursable   expf'nse 

Collateral  purchased: 

Cost-- 810.  SMOG 

Expense— 1.06MM 


le.saoic 
i.oaoifl 


$1,000.00 

3. 124.  358  81 

7,  853.533  95 

1.000  00 

50  00 

1. 125  00 
26. 924  66 


Judgments  (less  repayments). 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

Miscellaneous  disbursements.. 


20  638  54 

1.813  30 

27. 516  16 

1.880.00 


Total. _. _^..  11.050.841.50 

LIABILmES   AND   CAPfTAL 

Accounts  payable.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion  $87  28 

Cash  receipts  not  allocated  pending  advices 39  357  76 

Suspended  credits . „ 2.324  43 
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Disaster  Loan  Corporation    Statement  of  conditions  as  o/  the  cUxe 

o/   business  Feb.  J.  1939 — Continued 

UABiunxs  AMD  CAPiTAi^ — Continued 

Delerred'  credits : 

Ck}tlectlons     on     col- 
lateral  purchased : 

On    principal 12.  811.70 

On  Interest 164.03 


CaplUl  rtock- $12,000,000.00 

Inconif  IfSR  expense 984,904.58 


•3. 976. 63 
11.016.095.42 


Total . 11. 059.  841.  50 


IfCMORANDUU 

Undisbursed   authorization   for   loans 2.000.141.40 

Undisbursed  authorization  for  advances  for  care  and 

preservation    of    collateral 20.139.12 


Total _ 2.  020.  280.  52 


Come  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1939 


REVIEW   OP  BOOK   WRITTEN   BY   VICTOR  E.   WILSON 


Mr.  VCX)RHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  following 
account  of  a  challenging  book  recently  written  by  one 
of  my  fellow  citizens  of  southern  California,  Mr.  Victor  E. 
Wilson.  Whether  or  not  one  fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Wilson,  he 
certainly  makes  you  think:  and  it  will  be  diflBcult  to  refute 
his  fundamental  thesis. 

Come  to  Work 
(By  Victor  E.  Wilson) 

A  book  that  promises  to  become  a  national  sensation  is  newly 
off  the  press  In  New  York  (Ho\ise  of  Field.  Inc.).  It  Is  entitled 
"Come  to  Work."  and  the  author  is  Victor  E.  Wilson,  a  former 
railroad  commissioner  and  legislator  in  Nebraska.  Dr.  Edwin  F. 
Bowers  says  In  the  Introduction  that  the  treatise  "is  perhaps  the 
most  competent  and  adequate  dia^Tiosis  that  has  yet  been  made 
relating  to  the  economic  and  social  ills  of  the  world  today." 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  establishing  the  cause 
Of  depression.  "It  is  obvious."  says  the  writer,  that  this  cause 
mu«it  be  found  "isolated,  as  the  doctors  say  of  disease.  Otherwise, 
there  can  be  no  treatment  of  it."  The  professional  economists 
say  that  this  cause  Is  a  "mystery."  that  they  are  \mable  to  de- 
termine the  reason  for  the  many  break-downs  in  the  industrial 
order.  Yet  here,  apparently,  in  a  study  made  by  a  layman,  the 
cause  of  every  depression  in  history  is  laid  bare  In  convincing 
fashion. 

The  author  finds  his  answer  to  the  problem  in  the  fundamental 
natiu-e  of  our  system  of  private  enterprise  He  goes  to  the  "grass 
roots  '  and  shows  that  where  goods  and  services  are  converted  into 
money.  In  place  of  being  bartered  as  in  primitive  times,  all  of 
the  money  must,  in  turn,  be  used  to  buy  goods  and  services  for 
the  system  to  function  successfuUy.  Hoarding,  or  the  withholding 
cf  incomes  from  the  market  in  any  considerable  amount,  for  any 
reason,  is  bound  to  result  In  an  unsold  surplus  and.  hence.  In 
depression. 

This  Is  not  a  new  discovery,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  and  he  quotes 
Adam  Smith.  Rlcardo.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
e-^rhct  econumLeis  as  recognizing  this  natural  law  of  a  division 
cf  labor  economy,  and  as  holding  that  the  depressions  cf  their 
tltre  were  due  to  lailure  to  spend  the  whole  of  Incomes  In  the 
ma'-ket.  Modem  economists,  however,  lost  sight  of  this  law  and 
during  the  last  half  century  have  been  floundering  about  among 
tur^ace  symptoms  m  their  search  for  tbe  cause  and  with  complete 
failure  as  they  admit. 

Pncts  are  marshaled  which  support  the  law— facts  as  to  every 
depi-ession  in  the  la^t  100  years.  Beginning  with  the  1929  collapse 
hj  shows  that  from  ten  to  eleven  billion  dollars  of  individual  and 
corporate  incomes  were  not  spent  for  the  articles  of  commerce 
In  that  year  and  lesser  amounts  annually  back  to  1923.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  that  had  it  not  t>een  for  the  large  increases  in  bank  loans  and 
Installment  sales  in  the  twenties  the  depression  wotUd  have  come 


much  earlier,  and  that  the  break 
stitutes   reached    the    saturation 
period  was  being  speculated  with 
in  real  estate,  and  over  $9,000,000, 
investments,  over  and  above  the 
cotmtry's  favor,  says  the  author. 

Then  follows  a  review  of  the 
many  previous  depressions,  begin 
of  them  were  preceded  by  large 
steel  and  other  building  costs 
prices  came  down.    Others  had 
troubles,  and  with  war  or  fear  of 
Incomes  generaUy.     Stock-market 
In  evidence  prior  to  the  crash  In 
use  of  incomes. 

High  authority  is  given  for  all 
ers  says,  the  work  'Tarlstles  with 
"replete     with     informative 
character." 

REASON    FOR   NONSPETfDING 


(ame  when  those  spending  sub- 

p  olnt.     The    Idle   money    of   the 

lEu^ely  in  the  stock  market  and 

( 00  w^ent  into  foreign  loans  and 

)alance  of  foreign  trade  In  the 


tuslness  situation  prior  to  the 

with  the  1837  panic.     Some 

ces  in  the  price  of  iron  and 

resulting  in  "strikes  of  capital"  until 

do  with  monetary  and  tariff 

,  which  led  to  the  hoeidlng  of 

Jid  real-estate  booms  were  also 

cases,  with  their  Illegitimate 


miiny 


s  atements  of  fact.    As  Dr.  Bow- 

c^fully  sifted  evidence"  and  is 

of     the     most     impressive 


mateial 


[N   RECENT   DEPRESSIONS 


Brookln  ;s 


trie 


Iti 


Mr.  Wilson  goes  a  step  further 
says  that  there  is  only  one  reason 
years,  namely,  the  concentration 
hands    of    the    few.      The 
D.   C.   is   his   authority   for   the 
from  a  report  of  that  body  as  to 
Blon.    He  quotes  President  Moultoi 
nomic  Progress  that  the  way  the 
among  the  various  groups  which 
root  of  our  dlfflculties.      •      • 
received  Incomes  too  large  for 
need  all  these  excess  incomes  for 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  natic^ial 
of  the  people." 

Also,  from  the  Brookings  report, 
in  1929  amounted  to  between  flfteefc 
which  persons  and  families  with 
747.000.  and  corporations,  failed  to 
their  incomes,  and  that  the  remajncl 
cne  to  two  billion  dollars  only. 
000,000  of  these  savings  were  used 
of   loans  and   investments  used   in 
failure  to  use  the  whole  savings  th 

As  to  the  concentration  in  wealth 
good  authority  that  approximately 
age.  in  1929.  owned  71  percent  of  all 
higher  percentages  with  the  comin 
This  Is  an  appalling  situation,  says 
tion  and  the  downfall  of  the 
some  manner. 

Looking  still  further,  the  author 
these  high   incomes  and   savings 
and  artificial,  and  that  their  proflls 
10  to  as  high  as  40  percent  on  tl^lr 
stances  are  given  of  snch  profits, 
is  city  real  estate,  the  ownership 
And  still  another  is  our  Interest 


o 


i! 


MK.    WILSON  I 


pro  toscs 


The  author's  first  line  of  attack 
as  his  measure  of  what  should  be 
figure  required  to  secure  the  scrv 
given  as  the  Governments  credit 
bonds — and  he  proposes  that  the 
i    of  profit  to  our  monopolies,  based 
I    facilities.     He  argues  'that  this  w 
,    and    large    manufacturing    and    : 
these  monopolies,  to  secure  the 
time  to  time  at  a  cost  of  from  2 
I    amount   cf  the  guaranty. 

Then,  sensing  that  ccncems 

I    In  the  cellar  and  depend  on  the  G< 
guaranteed   profit.  Mr.   Wilson 
to  I'i   percent,  if  earned.     All 
go  to  the  Govertunent. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  shows  that  , 
dltles  in  consumable  form  are 
arp\ies  that  obviously  under  the  _, 
the    guaranty    would    not    cost    the 
administrative  expenses,  and  that 
Incomes  of  the  rich  would  be  enor^ 

In  addition,  he  maintains  that 
profit  would  doubtless  be  willing 
pacity.  and  thus  put   everybody  at 
greatly  reduced,  either  wages  wouli  I 
labor  could  buy  its  proper  share 
no   object    In   maintaining   the 
monopoly,  with  surplus  profits  gt._. 
The  author's  next  line  of   attach 
and  department  stores,  which  he 
the   monopolies.     He  shows  that 
counts  and  bonuses  demanded 
he  would  cure  this  e\'ll.  first,  by 
tribution,   and,   secondly,  by 


requ  rmg 


)efore  offering  his  remedy.     He 

for  this  nonspending  in  recent 

}f  wealth  and   incomes  In   the 

Institution    of    Washington. 

cc^centration   In   Incomes — taken 

cause  of  the  present  depres- 

as  saying  in  Income  and  Eco- 

latlonal  Income  "is  distributed 

<  omprise  our  society  lies  at  the 

e  rich  (prior  to  the  depression) 

consumption  and  the  Nation  did  not 

new  capital.     •     •     •     In  1929 

income  (went)  to  1  percent 

:hat  total  savings  In  the  Nation 

and  sixteen  billions  dollars,  of 

ncomes  over  $10,000  numbering 

spend  over  fourteen  billions  of 

cr  of  the  people  saved  from 

Farther,  that  only  about  $5,000.- 

buy  goods  and  labor — by  way 

that  manner,  and   it  was  the 

t  brought  on  the  depression. 

the  author  shows  by  other 

J  percent  of  the  people  of  adult 

wealth  in  the  country,  and  still 

and  progress  of  the  depression. 

\ir.  Wilson,  and  presages  revolu- 

prei  ent  system  unless  remedied  in 


shows  that  the  main  sources  of 

our   monopolies,    both   natural 

in  normal  times  range  from 

capitalizations.     Specific  in- 

Vnother  of  these  "golden  geese" 

of  which  Is  highly  centralized. 

Ing  public  debt. 

RXMEOY 


-p  ly 


14  monopoly  profits,  and  he  takes 

permitted  "the  lowest  possible 

1  :es  of  capital."     That  figure  Is 

rs  ting — the  interest  it  pays  on  its 

<  rovemment  guarantee  that  rate 
on  the  value  of  their  necessary 

<  uld  enable   the  public  utilities 
mi  ling   concerns,    which   comprise 

ajldltional  capital  required  from 
o  2I2   percent  per  annum — the 

un(*r  the  guaranty  might  He  back 

vernment  for  any  deficit  in  the 

!s  an  additional  profit  of   1 

promts  above  the  combined  rate  to 


pra<^ically  all  of  our  basic  commo- 

co^trolled  by  monopolies,  and  he 

earning  power  of  monopoly 

Government    anything    except 

the  resulting  reduction  in  the 


hgh 


lOUS. 
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Bsme  price  to  everybody  regardless  of  the  quantity  purchased. 
The  Independent  merchant  would  then  come  back  in  large  force, 
says  the  author,  and  the  resulting  competition  woxild  not  only 
greatly  reduce  the  volume  of  profit  in  this  field  but  would  dis- 
tribute it  widely,  thus  operating  to  bring  it  into  the  market. 

As  to  the  excess  incomes  derived  from  Government  securities 
and  city  real  estate.  Mr.  Wilson  recommends  that  the  income  tax 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  absorb  unspent  surpluses  whatever  the  source. 
He  says  that  Government  revenues  of  all  kinds  are  spent  rather 
quickly  except  payments  on  the  public  debt  to  people  already 
burdened  with  large  Incomes. 

The  author  goes  even  further  with  the  Idea  of  a  Government 
guaranty  of  profit.  He  shows  the  practicability  of  Its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture.  The  additional  profit  would  have  to  be  larger 
than  with  the  monopolies,  he  says,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
measure  of  efficiency  and  management,  but  the  administrative 
details  would  amount  merely  to  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
A.  A.  A. 

ADDmONAL    FEATtTRES 

Mr.  Wilson's  plan  has  several  additional  features,  chief  of  which 
are  liberal  old-age  and  disability  pensions,  and  child  benefits,  to 
encourage  general  spending  and  the  gradual  nationalization  of  all 
natural  resotirces  by  confining  future  sales  to  the  Government. 
This  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  incomes  Into  idle  Investments 
of  this  natxire.  and  to  forestall  future  accumulations  of  large 
fortunes  through  Increases  in  value.  Land  thus  acquired,  which 
would  not  Include  Improvements,  to  be  leased  to  users  in  the 
customary  manner,  with  the  rental  going  to  the  Government. 
He  uses  the  term  "national  dividend"  in  preference  to  "pensions" 
and  "benefits,"  arguing  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  people  as 
a  whole  have  a  substantial  equity  in  our  highly  mechanized  system 
of  production,  since  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  labor  of  previous 
generations. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  plan  arise  out  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  States  resulting  from  the  proposed  land  nationalization. 
Mr.  Wilson  would  offset  this  loss  by  transferring  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  enforcement  of  felony  laws,  to  the 
Federal  Government.  He  sajrs  these  changes  are  decidedly  In  the 
public  Interest  of  themselves.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  plan,  and  Insofar  as  the  Government 
guarantee  of  profit  Is  concerned,  the  author  says  that  it  is  merely 
an  improvement  and  extension  of  the  principles  of  railroad  and 
public-utility  regulation. 

Andrew  G.  Brice. 

A  Permanent  Public  Works  Administration 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELMER  J.  RYAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24,  1939 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  from  our  constituents  on 
every  side,  each  cf  us  is  receiving  demands  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  gains  we  have  made  in  the 
past  6  years.  We  here  have  talked  of  giving  business  an 
increased  opportunity  to  go  ahead  immolested.  and  to  see 
with  certainty  into  the  administration's  program  for  the 
future. 

To  stabilize  our  gains  we  must  look  closely  to  those 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  were  created  for  an 
emergency  period  but  which  are  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  Nation's  economic  structure.  I  submit  to  this  House 
that  the  Public  Works  Administration  is  and  has  been 
for  6  years  a  great  stabilizing  force  in  our  fluctuating  eco- 
nomic system.  Theoretically  and  actually  public  works 
have  proved  to  be  the  program  which  can  level  off  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  the  economic  cycle.  In  the  P.  W.  A. 
region  of  which  my  State  is  a  part — the  fourth  region,  made 
up  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
E)akota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming — the  strengthening  effects 
of  these  public -works  programs  have  been  noticeably  felt. 
Although  this  region  is  primarily  an  agricultural  area,  such 
important  industries  as  brick  and  tile,  cement,  steel,  coal 
mining,  transportation,  woodworking,  stone  cutting,  and 
equipment  manufacturing  have  increased  their  production 
to  meet  demands  for  materials  for  P.  W.  A.  projects.  And. 
of  course,  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  industrial 
workers,  and  spreading  emplojrment  automatically  speeds 
up  the  demand  for  the  fanners'  products.     We  see,  there- 


fore, that  the  public-works  program  has  Its  telling  good 
effects  in  the  heart  of  the  Com  and  Wheat  Belt  as  well 
as  in  the  Nation's  industrial  centers. 

Smoothly  and  quietly  this  agency  has  gone  forward  with 
its  appointed  task.  With  no  major  scandals  and  scant 
criticism,  it  has  revived  the  heavy  industries.  I  need  not 
recall  to  your  minds  how  the  P.  W.  A.  program  literally 
lifted  industry  out  of  the  1937  recession.  Reliable  graphs 
and  indices  show  clearly  that  the  P.  W.  A.  program  gradually 
and  firmly  resuscitated  our  major  industries  after  the  depths 
of  1932  up  to  1937;  how  industrial  production  hurtled  dawn- 
ward  simultaneously  with  the  let-up  of  P.  W.  A.  construc- 
tion in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937.  Now,  once  again, 
we  see  industry  slowly  regaining  its  feet  as  the  1938  public 
works  get  under  way.  All  industrial  and  conunodity  pro- 
duction have  followed  closely  the  life-giving  progress  of  the 
public-works  program.  Every  business  and  every  community 
has  gained  new  strength  and  new  hope  from  this  lift  that 
business  needed.  Manpower  unused  is  manpower  lost  for- 
ever. The  maintenance  of  industrial  production  means  the 
conservation  of  human  energy,  the  preservation  of  morale, 
and  the  framework  of  national  security.  The  Public  Works 
Administration  has  shown  itself  capable  of  controlling,  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale,  the  fluctuations  in  production. 

To  successfully  cope  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic 
tides,  any  governmental  agency  must  be  well -organized, 
flexible,  and  capable  of  great  speed  as  it  goes  into  action. 
During  the  past  6  years  the  Public  Works  Administration 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  it  has  competent  per- 
sonnel and  an  experienced  organization  which,  with  the 
backlog  of  applications  that  have  been  examined  and  are 
ready  to  go  in  time  of  emergency,  can  put  a  program  of 
public  works  into  full  swing  without  loss  of  time  or  effort. 
We  here  in  Washington  know  this,  and  the  people  In  my 
part  of  the  country  have  seen  it  work.  For  example.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  newspaper  which  shows  clearly  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  watched  with  particular  interest  our 
establishment  of  national-recovery  agencies.  The  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Enterprise  said,  in  part,  on  August  9,  1938: 

On  July  23  the  city  council's  application  was  submitted  to  th« 
P.  W.  A.  regional  office  in  Omaha,  and  received  almost  immediate 
approval.  On  July  27  the  application  was  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  and  on  August  6  the  final  approval  was  gained. 
In  a  week  the  City  Council  of  International  FaUs  will  be  advertis- 
ing for  bids.  If  this  Is  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  P.  W.  A. 
now  functions.  It  must  be  agreed  that  there  is  very  little  red  tap* 
Involved. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  only  this  immediate  response  of  the  cen- 
tral government  to  needs  of  far-flung  communities  which 
can  hold  together  a  democracy  such  as  ours.  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  smallest  and 
most  isolated  group  of  citizens.  Fortunately  In  these  past  6 
years  the  great  public-works  organization  has  had  Its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  Nation,  as  this  case  in  point  will  show. 
Out  in  South  Dakota  last  summer  a  tornado  struck  a 
sparsely  settled  section  of  the  State  and  totally  destroyed  a 
small  township  school.  On  July  16  the  school  board  of  that 
little  rural  school  applied  for  a  grant  that  would  aid  them 
replace  their  ravaged  educational  facilities  In  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  fall  semester.  On  the  21st  the  application 
had  cleared  the  Omaha  regional  oEBce.  on  the  23d  the  Wash- 
ington oflQce  approved  the  application,  a  week  later  the  allot- 
ment was  made,  and  in  just  5  days  the  P.  W.  A.  had  offered 
a  grant  to  that  small  country-school  board.  In  other  words, 
just  19  days  elapsed  between  the  appUcation  date  and  the 
offer  from  the  P.  W.  A.  That  kind  of  action  proves  the 
presence  of  an  alert  organization,  experience,  and  flexibility. 

Last  Jime  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  act  creating  a 
1938  public-works  program.  The  Congress  set  dead  lines  for 
applications,  beginning  construction,  and  completion  which 
were  almost  unreasonable.  And  yet  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration successfully  met  all  three  of  those  dead  lines, 
and  on  January  1  had  7,853  projects  costing  $1,574,769,686  in 
construction.  In  the  fourth  region  2,613  projects  costing 
an  estimated  $407,038,013  have  been  or  are  being  built  with 
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~l»>^.  A.  aid.  These  projects  have  been  much-needed  and 
fully  appreciated  schools,  college  buildings,  streets,  highways, 
bridges,  hospitals,  waterworks,  sewer  systenxs,  light  and  power 
projects,  and  many  other  structures  that  contribute  to  the 
health,  morale,  and  education  ol  our  people  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  celerity  with  which  the  present  program  went 
Into  action  was  possible  because  of  the  reservoir  of  accumu- 
lated applications  which  were  already  examined  and  ap- 
proved. With  a  continuous  backlog  of  worth-while  applica- 
tions on  hand,  the  P.  W.  A.  can  plan  a  sound  program  for  the 
fjlture,  a  program  which  can  go  into  high  gear  at  a  day's 
notice,  placing  inimediate  profits  and  extended  credit  in  the 
hands  of  produceis.  manufacturers,  transporters,  and  con- 
tractors. 

As  this  House  analyzes  plans  for  establishing  a  funda- 
mental economic  structure,  our  criteria  must  be:  Will  re- 
sults of  the  proposed  plan  be  material,  productive,  and 
permanent?  Building  schools  for  our  children,  developing 
health  and  recreational  facilities  for  our  people,  construct- 
ing roads — of  vital  importance  In  rural  areas — increasing 
power  production  and  addlnp  substantial  and  efiBcient  public 
buildings  to  community  assets,  compose  the  plan  which 
meets  every  test  of  a  sane  national  economic  program.  Our 
people  back  home.  also,  are  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  program  which  Is  attaining  material,  productive, 
and  permanent  results.  I  have  here  a  letter  which  will  inter- 
est you  because  it  was  voluntarily  written  by  a  representative 
school  superintendent.  Mr.  L.  S.  Graves,  superintendent  of 
the  Morton,  Minn.,  schools  wrote  to  the  regional  P.  W.  A. 
ofDce  In  Omaha: 

Aa  a  Bchoolman  I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  every  com- 
munity la  formulated  In  the  echools.  the  homes,  and  the  churches 
of  the  community,  and  that  from  the  school,  the  homes,  the 
business  enterprises,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  hcve 
their  t>ogtnnlngs.  1  also  believe  that  assisting  of  communities  to 
build  better  school  buildings  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  projects 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  In  our  case  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  fiiumce  a  building  program  equal  to  our  needs 
without  help.  As  It  Is  we  have  a  fine  plant  that  should  be  ade- 
quate for  a  numbers  of  years.  •  •  •  I  hope  that  P.  W.  A.  may 
continue  to  help  communities  get  more  adequate  schools. 

And  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  that  communities  In  the 
Middle  West  do  not  want  these  projects,  or  that  they  do  not 
need  them.  The  press  recognizes  these  interests  of  the 
people  as  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  of  January  18, 
1939.  stated  in  its  lead  editorial,  which  read,  in  part: 

Iowa's  share  In  this  program  represents  a  widely  diversified 
and  a  geographically  well-dlstrlbuted  range  of  projects,  so  genu- 
inely wanted  by  the  Iowa  communities  that  they  were  willing  to 
themselves  for  55  percent  of  the  total  coet. 


The  Public  Works  Administration  is  providing  these  crit- 
ically needed  projects  and  has  reestablished  the  Nation's 
business  structure  along  purely  American  lines.  Even  those 
who  are  the  most  bitter  critics  of  the  admini.straticn  and 
almost  .the  entire  New  Deal  program,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  business-like  Federal  agency.  A  splendid  example 
of  this  hearty  approbation  comes  from  Mayor  Charles  A. 
Shaw,  a  typical  Republican  mayor,  of  Claj^ton,  Mo.,  a  typical 
Republican  town.  Mr.  Shaw  was  quoted  in  the  Maplewood 
(Mo.)  Observer  of  July  28,  1938,  to  this  effect: 

I  make  this  appeal  In  no  sense  as  a  New  Dealer.  I  was  bom  a 
Republican;  I  have  lived  a  Republican,  and  I  expect  to  die  a 
Republican.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
W  P.  A.,  but  the  P.  W.  A.  Is  vastly  different.  P.  W.  A.  funds 
are  Judiciously  spent,  and  there  are  no  politics  In  any  of  its  opera- 
tions •  •  •  I  have  heard,  from  round  about  sources,  that  some 
court  house  people  have  promised  jobs  In  return  for  votes  and 
support  for  the  bond  Issue.  I  want  you  to  say  that  Charles  Shaw 
■ays  that  Is  a  damnable  lie  Nobody  can  give  Jobs  on  a  P.  W.  A. 
project.  If  reconstruction  of  the  courthouse  was  being  planned, 
and  It  was  being  handled  by  W.  P.  A  ,  then  jobs  could  be  prom- 
ised, and  contractors  could  be  favored,  but  anything  like  that  is 
wholly  and  utterly  impoasible  under  the  P.  W.  A. 

That  Is  a  good  example  of  how  those  who.  to  say  the  least, 
are  nonpartisan  in  their  attitude  toward  the  administration's 
recovery  program  feel  about  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. 

I  submit  to  this  House  that  the  present  Public  Works  pro- 
gram is  the  American  way  to  comt>at  depressions  and  re- 


cessions. Local  governments  a:  e  given  the  opportunity  to 
initiate  a  partnership  with  the  =^deral  Government  for  the 
construction  of  earnestly  desirec  public  works  in  their  com- 
munities. The  fact  that  they  it  ust  bear  the  larger  share  of 
the  cost  assures  that  they  bulk  only  those  facilities  which 
they  need.  Once  requested  and  approved,  the  work  gets 
under  way  with  practically  no  so-called  governmental  red- 
tape  and  delay.  All  jobs  are  carried  out  in  the  normal 
progress  of  the  owner-contractor  relationship  with  which 
American  business  is  at  home  ar  d  in  harmonious  agreement. 
Through  scientific  plarming  there  is  the  guarantee  of  na- 
tional security,  only  possible  with  this  kind  of  a  public-works 
program.  And  finally,  America  i  workmen  are  given  honest 
work,  on  honest  jobs  of  which  fiey  can  be  proud,  and  they 
get  honest  wages  for  an  honest 
American  workman  asks  of  his 


lay's  work.    That  is  ail  any 
jrovemment. 


This  highly  successful  nations  1  agency  has,  down  through 


the  past  6  years,  done  the  job 


with  which  it  was  charged. 


Today  the  Public  Works  Admir  istration  is  better  equipped 


and  l)etter  manned  than  ever 


balance  wheel  of  the  Nation's  economic  machinery. 
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(From  the  Iron  Age 

WAB OVERPRODU 

Following  along  the  lines  of  thoi^ht 
page,  namely,  that  invention  and 
lor  present  unemployment,  let's  tlink 
preparation  for  war — does  to  a  nation 
an  unnatural  and  abnormal  en 

Those   of  you   who  are  old  enoujh 
In  1917  and  1918  may  remember 
financed  by  Uncle  Sam,  that  occurfed 

What  happened  to  these  plants 
to  the  new  machinery  with  which 
plants  burned  down  and  the 
No,   Indeed.     Uncle   Sam.   with 
buildings  and  their  equipment  to 

And  private  Industry,  no  longer 
for  war  material,   turned  these  pl^ts 
peacetime  products. 

There  was  plenty  of  labor  then 
and  to  woman  them.     For  you 
up   for   the   boys   who  went 
combed  the  Nation  for  able-bodle  1 
to  swap  aprons  for  overalls  In  return 

And  so  what  happened?  Just 
conditions  Industrial  plant  capac 
engaged  In  Industry  Increase  In 
crease  in  consuming  power  of  the 
of  war  and  armament  production 
ranted  Jump  in  both  that  norm 
years  later. 

And  again,  what  happened? 
huge  Government  spending,  we 
too  big  for  our  breeches.     The  golden 
ant  girls  In  America  had   a   credit 
office.     The  sllk-shlrt.   crap-shootli  g 
garage  and  two  chickens  In  every 

Then  came  the  deluge.    And 
Tentlon  and  improvement  are  to 

When  a  man  climbs  to  the  top 
jumps  off,  you  can  hardly  blame 

A  product — almost  any 
destructively.    ShotUd  we  condemn 
produces  so  many  remedies  to  save 
tively  few  cases  of  accidental  or 
place? 
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expressed  last  week  on  thl3 

improvement  are  not  to  blame 

about  what  war — and  the 

s  Industry.     First,  it  develops 

1  of  productive  capacity. 

to   remember  what   went   on 

mushroom  growth  of  plants, 

during  this  period. 

ifter  the  war?     What  happened 

they  were  equipped?     Were  the 

thrown  on  the  scrap  pile? 

liberality,  sold  these 

Ivate  Industry. 

facing  a  market  and  a  demand 

over  to  the  production  of 


to  man  these  plants.    To  man 

also  remember  how,  to  make 
to   fight  for   democracy,   we 

housewives  who  were  willing 

for  $6  a  day. 

this.     Whereas    under    normal 

y   and  the   number   of   people 

accordance  with  the  normal  m- 

Natlon,  the  abnormal  demands 

induced  a  sudden  and  unwar- 

might  have  been  Justified  10 


Sirred  by  the  false  Impetus  of 

the  golden  1920's  10  years 

era  when  half  of  the  serv- 

balance  at  some   stockbroker's 

era  with  twb  cars  in  every 

lOt. 

we  hear  people  say  that  in- 

for  It. 

a  20-story  bt;(llding  and  then 

architect  or  ""the  builder. 
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So  It  Is  with  the  machine  and  mechanization.  In  view  of  what 
these  have  done  for  this  country,  should  we  condemn  them  l>e- 
cause  of  mistaken  Judgment  in  their  use? 


Senator  Taft  on  Ballyhoo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Is  It  all  ballyhoo?  Is  everyone  mad?  Is  everyone  having  a  hal- 
lucination? Does  Mr  Tatt  have  any  knowledge  not  now  available 
to  almost  all  the  rest  of  mankind  which  enables  him  to  suggest  SO 
confidently  that  the  whole  situation  is  a  manufactured  scare? 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday  last: 

Today  and  Tomorrow — Senator  Taft  on  Ballthoo 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Accordlng-^to  Senator  Taft  the  concern  shown  by  the  President 
over  the  danger  of  a  world  war  is  "ballyhoo"  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  failures  of  the  New  Deal.  The  Sena- 
tor, who  is  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
made  this  charge  at  an  official  dinner  of  his  party.  It  is  really 
a  very  serious  accusation.  Made  by  a  Senator  with  Mr.  Taft's 
responsibility,  it  Is  Just  about  the  most  serious  accusation  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  make  at  this  time. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  playing 
politics  with  the  question  of  war  and  peace.  If  he  Is  Inventing, 
imagining,  or  exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  the  danger,  then  he 
is  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  thing  If  Mr.  Taft  is  right  that  the 
danger  Is  Just  ballyhoo,  he  ought  to  do  something  more  about 
the  situation  than  talk  casually  about  It  at  a  partisan  dinner. 
He  ought  to  produce  the  evidence  which  causes  him  to  say  what 
he  is  saying.  He  will  have  a  receptive  audience.  Anyone  who 
can  prove,  or  even  make  a  good  ca.se.  that  there  is  no  need  to  take 
very  seriously  what  seems  to  be  happening  abroad  will  ^elp 
millions  to  sleep  better  at  night. 

PRESIDENT'S     OFFICE     DESERVES    RESPECT 

But  If  Mr.  Taft  cannot  do  that,  then  be  should  consider  whether 
It  is  fitting  for  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  impugn  the  honor 
and  to  seek  to  destroy  the  Influence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  office  of  the  President,  and 
a  proper  respect  for  that  office  requires  that  an  accusation  like 
Mr.  Tafts  should  not  be  made  unless  it  can  be  su'»stantmted. 

Mr.  Taft  might,  perhaps,  occupy  the  office  of  President  some 
day.  If  he  does,  he  will  expect  his  political  opponents  to  measure 
their  words  when  they  are  talking  about  Issues  that  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  will  expect  his  opponents  to 
assume,  however  much  they  differ  with  him  on  specific  measures, 
that  he  will  not  prostitute  the  office  of  President. 

For  he  will  realize  that  If  the  people  cannot  rely  upon  the  good  : 
faith  of  the  President,  even  when  they  disagree  with  his  policies.  ; 
orderly  government  becomes  impossible.  Mr.  Taft  must  know  i 
that.  He  must  know  that  if  everyone  In  public  life  is  going  to  go  [ 
about  casually  accusing  everyone  else  of  acting  on  the  basest  | 
motive,  then  public  discussion  will  become  sheer  bedlam.  If  a  I 
man  whose  father  has  been  President  and  Chief  Justice,  who  Is  | 
himself  a  Senator,  is  to  set  an  example  of  this  sort,  to  what  level 
will  political  debate  be  dragged  by  men  who  have  had  none  of  Mr. 
Tafts  opportunities  for  learning  the  rules  of  fair  debate? 

ROOSEVELT   NOT   ALONE    IN    FEARS   OF   WAE 

On  the  merits  of  the  question  of  how  great  Is  the  daiiger  which  Is 
threatening  there  is.  of  course,  ground  for  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  arguable  that  the  world  war  will  not  take  place.  It 
Is  arguable  that.  If  it  does,  it  will  not  have  vital  consequences  for 
the  United  States.  But  Mr.  Taft  cannot  argue  that  the  President 
and  Mr.  Hull  and  his  other  advisers  stand  alone  in  thinking  that 
there  may  be  a  world  war,  and  that  it  would  affect  greatly  the 
United  States.  Too  many  people  who  are  not  new  dealers  share  this 
opinion  to  Justify  Mr.  Taft  in  saying  that  the  danger  is  being  bally- 
hooed  to  cover  up  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal 

If  tho  danger  is  not  a  real  one.  what  on  earth  are  we  to  make,  for 
example,  of  the  whole  behavior  of  Mr.  Chamberlain?  Are  we  to  i 
suppose  that  all  this  feverish  arming  in  Great  Britain,  this  Intense 
diplomatic  activity,  these  movements  of  fleets  and  mobilization  of 
armies  are  all  imaginary  or  are  not  to  be  taken  very  seriously?  If 
the  danger  is  not  real,  if  the  condition  of  the  outer  world  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  complacently  disregard,  why  did  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Staus.  with  almost  no  dissent,  vote  ovu:  own  great 
armament  program? 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BY  LEGISLATURE  OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota: 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  rehabilitate  tb« 
Great  Lakes  cut-over  area 

Whereas  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  relief  in  Mlnn?sot« 
are  especially  acute  in  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  north  cen- 
tral and  northeastern  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  forest*  were 
formerly  the  great  natural  resource;   and 

Whereas  the  economic  situation  of  this  region  has  steadily  be- 
come les.s  favorable  since  the  lumber  industrj-  passed  its  peak  early 
In  the  century,  culminating  with  the  depression  years  since  192©: 
and 

Whereas  the  relief  measures  undertaken  during  this  depression 
period,  though  timely  and  effective  for  relief,  are  not  designed  to 
achieve  substantial  and  permanent  rehabilitation  of  the  region, 
which  will  make  It  self-supporting  to  the  same  degree  as  other 
portions  of  the  State;   and 

Whereas  such  rehabilitation  is  In  the  interest  of  the  Nation  •• 
a  whole,  as  well  as  the  State  and  the  region  It.self ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  has  directed  that  an  "economic  survey 
for  the  Great  Lakes  cut-over  area"  be  made,  such  area  consisting 
of  large  areas  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  States  of  Michigan. 
WLsconsin.  as  well  as  Minnesota;   and 

Whereas,  through  such  direction,  the  Northern  Great  Lakes  Ue- 
glcnal  Committee  of  Sixteen  has  been  sot  up.  consisting  of  four 
members  from  each  State  and  four  Federal  representatives,  and 
such  committee  has  been  working  diligently  for  8  months  in  mak- 
ing plans  fcr  the  rehabilitation  of  the  region.  In  collaboration  with 
more  than  a  hundred  associates  selected  for  their  8p*K;lal  knowledge 
of  conditions  In  the  region,  such  associates  being  In  part  scientist* 
connected  with  the  universities  of  the  three  States.  In  part  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  ofBcials.  and  In  part  leading  citizens  from  the 
three  States;  and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Com- 
mittee, outlining  a  plan  for  such  rehabilitation,  which  U  nearing 
completion  and  about  to  be  published  and  Issued  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  recommends  a  program  for  rehabilitation 
based  on  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  In  the  region  through 
aids  and  measures  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  individual  self-help 
and  initiative,  the  restoration  of  the  original  great  forest  resourc* 
both  for  Its  own  sake  and  as  a  means  of  providing  tiseful  employ- 
ment within  the  region  during  th?  period  cf  rehabilitation,  the 
more  extensive  development  of  the  recreational  possibilities,  and 
the  utilization  of  all  Industrial  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  It  apF>ear8  that  Fuch  a  program  emtxvlles  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  those  who  have  been  most  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  region  with  many  years  of  experience, 
and  Is  capable  of  making  progress  toward  the  complete  rehabili- 
tation which  is  necessary,  and  will  be  effective  tf  persevered  In: 
and 

Whereas  the  report  recommending  such  a  program  Is  the  direct 
result  of  the  expressed  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Minneaota  (the  houae  of  repretenta- 
tives  concumng ) .  That  this  Legislature  of  Minnesota  memorlallae 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Com- 
mittee, and  to  enact  such  legislation  supported  by  adequate  finan- 
cial provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  In  rehabilitating  Ihm 
Great  Lakes  cut-over  area;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  attested  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
each  Member  in  Congreu  from  the  States  of  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  to  the  Governors  of  such  States,  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
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The  Past  and  Future  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  in 
the  Crowing  Health  Service  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west 
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ADDRESS  BY  MOST  REV.  EDWIN  V.  CHARA.  D.  D..  BISHOP  OP 

GR£AT  FALLS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washingrt;on.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  include  herein  a  notable 
address  by  a  Rreat  Roman  Catholic  Church  leader  on  the 
subject  of  Catholic  contributions  to  hospitalization  and  pub- 
lic health  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  address,  In  my 
judgment.  Is  worthy  of  widespread  distribution  and  careful 
scrutiny  by  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Certainly  an  ample  topic!  Since  Mother  Joseph  and  her  Intrepid 
companions  arrived  in  the  Northwest  on  December  8,  1856.  and  2 
years  later  fitted  up  as  a  hoepttal  at  Vancouver.  Wash.,  a  log  cabin 
IS  by  20  feet  In  size,  no  decade  has  passed  without  witnessing  the 
amazing  growth  and  extension  of  hospital  service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  devoted  sisterhoods.  In  the  pioneer  settlements,  the 
Sisters  took  care  of  the  s:ck,  not  only  in  their  own  institutions 
but  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  them  visiting  the  sick  poor  In 
their  homes.  The  health  needs  of  the  entire  community  were  pro- 
vided for.  but  the  poorer  and  less  fortunate  could  always  depend 
upon  the  special  solicitude  of  the  Sisters. 

The  care  of  the  indigent — before  the  expression  "medically 
Indigent"  had  been  coined — of  the  aged,  of  the  chronic  sick,  of 
surgical  and  medical  cases,  of  the  accident  case  before  and  since 
Its  niulttpltcatlon  aiid  by  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  maternity 
hcapltalization.  provision  for  babes  deprived  of  their  parents,  kindly 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  native  Indian  population,  coop- 
eration with  the  growing  industries — logging  and  sawmills — In  the 
care  of  their  men  and  of  their  employees'  families,  a  large  sharing 
In  the  health  problems  of  the  growing  towns  and  cities,  making 
available  laboratories  for  health  ofBces.  providing  both  hospitaliza- 
tion and  nursing  facilities  in  times  of  epidemics,  establishing 
bread  lines  at  the  hospital  door  when  unemployment  deprived  mul- 
titudes of  the  means  of  support,  these  are  a  few  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  public  by  the  early  Sisters'  hospitals.  Nor  should 
there  be  forgotten  their  share  in  the  growth  of  orthopedic  hos- 
pitalization, of  clinics,  out-patient  departments,  and  hospital 
social  service. 

Other  services,  however,  though  indirect,  were  not  less  real. 
There  Is  no  responsible  physician  who  Is  not  willing  to  admit 
the  debt  which  the  medical  profession  of  the  Northwest  owe  to  the 
Sisters'  hospitals,  by  making  provision  for  medication  and  surgery 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  Impossible  in  the  days  Iwfore 
the  governmental  agencies  l>egan  to  pour  their  funds  into  such 
services.  Nor  was  the  SUters'  hospital  less  serviceable  In  furnishing 
nurses:  the  Sisters  themselves  and  the  hundreds  of  young  women 
trained  In  their  nursing  schools  The  S'sters'  hospitals  have  been 
Identified  with  the  growing  provision  for  health  care  in  the  North- 
west during  the  past  80  years.  Their  records  are  woven  Into  every 
stage  of  Its  development.  For  a  long  period  In  great  sections  of  the 
Northwest,  they  were  exclusively  responsible  for  the  health  care 
and  in  every  decade  the  Sisters'  hospital  has  cooperated  with  every 
agency  of  government  In  promotmg  public  health  and  has  played 
a  nvajor  part  in  that  development  of  program. 

Per  the  future.  We  are  passing  through  a  time  of  profound 
reorganization  of  health  servlct>  due  to  the  vastly  enlarged  partici- 
pation of  Government  funds  in  provision  for  public  health.  There 
are  some  who  see  in  this  development  the  end  of  private  initiative, 
the  swallowing  up  of  all  private  social  institutions  by  mammoth 
sxiperagencles  set  up  by  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  Government. 
That  such  a  view  Is  entirely  unwarranted  may  be  seen  from  many 
considerations  First  of  all  tho  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  the  clearness  of  vision  to  point  out  that  no  such  eventuality 
Is  either  desirable  or  practicable. 

In  his  address  on  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs.  President 
Roosevelt  obserws:  ~There  are  some  persons  who  say  that  the  need 
for  voluntary  private  agencies  has  decreased  They  say  that  the 
OoTemment — Federal.  State,  and  local— has  moved  In  and  taken 
over  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  private  agencies  Such  per- 
sons talk  as  tf  the  scope  of  voluntary  action  and  of  mutual  aid 
had  been  limited,  or  even  eliminated. 
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"Private  community  effort   Is 
Government  effort,  whether  loca 
are  needed  to  make  up  the 
founded.     The  scope   of 
cause    the   very   desire  to  help 
spontaneous  human  urge  that 
urge  that  advances  civilization 
characteristic." 

That  Is.  Indeed,  a  statesmanlllfe 

The  most  important  statement 
new    emergence    of    public 
memorandum  handed  on 
departmental  Committee  to 
tivltles  by  a  Joint  representation 
tlon.   the   Protestant   Hospital 
pital  Association.    The  emphasis 
for  governmental  subsidies,   but 
of  the  private  hospitals  to  be 
poor.    They  ask  not  to  be  preve 
continuing  their  participation 
excellent  standard  of  public  heal 
hospitals  demand  recognition  of 
and   indigent  as  an  act  of 
are  not  merely  business 
created  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
to  this  basic  responsibility  that 
fostered  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
kept  alive. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  for 
for  safeguarding  the  public  health 
pitals  without   any   governments  1 
wise  program  for  the  future  is 
the   existing   plan   of   cooperati\^ 
and  private  agencies." 

Certainly  there  should  be  no 
Into  work  which  private  agenclei 

We  welcome  the  increased 
In  the  health  problems  of  the 
this  Interest  "should  stimulate 
l>etween  private  and  public  healt|i 

We  look  with  favor  on  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the 
welfare,  maternity  welfare,  and 
regard   to  the  extension  of  publ|c 
example  in  the  erection  of  new 
be  taken  after  a  survey  of  the 
recommendations  made,  based 
build  hospitals  where  there  is  no 
or    nursing    professional    facilitle  > 
considerations   have   often 
institutions  "which,  once  they 
consumed  enormous  sums  in  th 
toward  weakening  the  effective 
It    must    also    be   rememt>ered 
patient  departments  and  clinids 
private    agencies    which   should 
aided  to   make   further 
agencies  by  governmental  co 
warranted  burden  on  Govemmei^ 
already  been  Invested  by  these 
health. 

The  care  of  the  Indigent  Is, 
but   society   is  something  far 
eludes    all    private    phllanthropi< 
these  varied  social  agencies  are 
the  State  has  an  obligation  to 
three  great  hospital  associations 
a  pregnant  paragraph  to  this 
to  emphasize  the  development 
and  private  agencies.     •     •     ' 
Intensified,  there  may  be  an 
able  expenditure  of  public  funds 
Institutions  for  the  public  serv 
thus  Increase  their  effectiveness 
welfare.     The   allocation  of  tax 
would  stimulate  the  private  Inst  I 
and  would,  we  hope,  place  at  the 
and  the  indigent  facilities  which 
edly  find  It  extremely  difficult 

In  the  future  care  of  public 
private   Institutions    will    be 
hospital    Insurance   plans   which 
basis,   will   provide   prepayment 
plans  which  have  already 
for  adequate  hospitalization  for 
and   wage   earners. 

We  look  back  then  upon   a 
service    in    the    Pacific   Northwe* 
during  the  past   centtxry   of  oui 
record   and   of   the   traditions 
public   and   private   agencies.   w« 
extension  and  an  intensification 
other  private  agencies  in  the 
of  the  public  health  which  lies 


not  contradictory  in  principle  to 

.  State,  or  National.    All  of  these 

partnership  upon  which  our  Nation  is 

volunta  ry   action    cannot    be   limited   be- 

t  he   less  fortunate   Is   a   basic   and 

k^ows  no  boundary  lines.     It  Is  an 

I  like  to  think  it  is  a  national 
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on  this  subject  in  the  face  of  the 

in    the    health    field.    Is    the 

November  21.  1938,  to  the  Federal  Inter- 

Co<  rdinate  Health  and  Welfare  Ac- 

of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 

Aisociatlon,  and  the  Catholic  Hos- 

n  this  document  is  not  a  demand 

an  expressed   desire   on   the   part 

allowed  to  continue  In  the  care  of  the 

ted  by  governmental  action  from 

\^hlch  has  resulted  In  the  present 

th  m  this  country.     The  private 

their  right  to  care  for  the  poor 

Christian  charity.     Catholic  hospitals 

The  Sisterhoods  have  been 

underprivileged.    It  Is  by  fidelity 

ocatlons  to  the  religious  life  are 

lacrifice   and  Christian  charity  Is 

nany  decades  the  respon-sibllltles 

was  maintained  by  private  hos- 

ald   at   all.     Consequently,   the 
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l^itruslon  of  governmental  agencies 
can  perform  more  effectively. 
Interest  of  the  Federal   Government 
■Jation,  and  we  are  anxious  that 
insight  into  the  proper  relations 
agencies." 
Enlargement  of  grants  under  the 
of  the  sick   unemployed,  child 
he  care  of  crippled  children.     In 
-health  services,   however,   as  for 
lospltals,  such  action  should  only 
need  has  been  conducted  and 
such  a  survey.    It  is  absurd  to 
prospect  of  having  either  medical 
adequately    provided.      Political 
the  erection  of  governmental 
lave  been  erected,  have  not  only 
r  operation  but  also  have  tended 
operation  of  existing  Institutions." 
at    In   the   development   of   out- 
vast  progress  has  been  made  by 
lot    be   destroyed   but   should   be 
possible.     To  destroy   these 
mpejtition  would  be  to  throw  an  un- 
finances,  since  large  funds  have 
iilstitutlons  In  the  service  of  public 
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indeed,  a  responsibility  of  society, 
than  the  State  and  it  in- 
assoclatlons.      It    Is    only    when 
jnable  to  care  for  the  poor  that 
ntervene.     The  statement  of  the 
which  we  have  referred,  devotes 
They  say,  "We  should  like 
cooperative  plans  by  the  public 
If  the  cooperative  plan  is  to  be 
rtunity  for  the  wise  and  profit- 
to  remtmerate  In  part  the  private 
which  they  are  rendering,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
support   for   these   public   services 
utlons  toward  still  greater  efforts 
disposal  of  the  medically  indigent 
the  Government  would  undoubt- 

duplicate." 

health,   it  may  be  expected  that 

helped   by   the   extension    of 

on    a    nonprofit    and    voluntary 

for   hospital    care..    These   group 

success,  will  go  far  to  provide 

the  great  body  of  the  middle  class 


1  nost   creditable   record   of  public 

rendered    by    private    hospitals 

growth.     On    the   basis   of    that 

American    cooperation   between 

look   forward   with   hope   to   an 

of  the  latx>rs  of  Catholic  and  of 

program  for  the  Improvement 

ikhead. 
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Practical  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RENE  L.  DeROUEN 

OF  LOUI.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY    HON.    ROBERT   L.    MOUTON,    OP   LOUISIANA 


Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Mouton.  representing  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  before  the  members  of 
the  Constitution  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Washington.  D.  C.  at  their  annual  regents' 
luncheon  held  in  the  Gaibo  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
April  18,  1939: 

Mme.  Toastmaster.  Worthy  Regent,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitution  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R..  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  with  you  all.  here  today,  for  many  reasons.  As 
a  Southerner,  and  a  lonely  bachelor,  I  am  more  than  Just  duly 
appreciative  of  feminine  pulchritude,  and  especially  so  when  it  is 
massed  in  such  a  gorgeous,  springtime  array,  as  here  now.  You 
know,  there  is  something  about  this  spring  finery  that  women 
wear,  something  in  the  lovely  color  effects  and  styles,  that  brings 
out.  shall  I  say.  the  finer  points  of  feminine  loveliness,  that  causes 
a  flutter  in  the  heart  of  even  a  most  hopeless,  and  most  aban- 
doned bachelor;  and  far  be  It  from  me  to  prove  the  exception. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  deep,  abiding,  and  genuine  admira- 
tion for  you  women  who  comprise  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  you  women  who  guard  so  Jealously  and  vigilantly, 
and  labor  so  diligently  and  conscientiously,  to  keep  alive  the 
sacred  and  hallowed  traditions  of  our  glorious  Revolution.  To 
me.  your  splendid  organization  will  always  symbolize  the  ne  plus 
ultra,  the  ultimate  in  patriotism,  because  it  Is  comoosed  of 
unselfish  women  who  are  determined  that  all  of  the  institutions 
of  liberty  and  freedom  wrought  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  our 
glorious  forefathers  will  live  eternally.  I  have  applauded  your 
efforts  to  stamp  out  the  noxious  isms  that  would  substitute  alien 
and  undemocratic  forms  of  government.  I  have  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  your  body  alw^ays  has  adopted  a  sane,  common-sense, 
realistic  attitude  toward  national  preparedness  against  war.  and 
has  advocated  consistently  preparedness  that  will  Insure  adequate 
security  against  aggression;  and  that,  my  friends,  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  members  of  my  own  sex.  who.  apparently, 
Btill  believe  that  In  a  national  emergency  an  army  of  •pitchfork 
Eoldlers."  organized  overnight,  could  withstand  an  aggressor,  as 
one  of  our  statesmen  once  declared  while  on  an  emotional  flight 
Into  the  stratosphere  of  pacifist  oratory. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  great  Nation  more 
fraught  with  uncertainty;  never  a  period  in  our  national  existence 
that  called  for  more  clear  thinking  or  more  courageous,  resolute 
action.  And  there  never  was  a  greater  need  for  organizations  like 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  others  whose  efforts  are 
directed  toward  unselfish  patriotism.  Events  In  Europe  and  Asia 
have  progressed  to  the  point  where  Old  World  Institutions  are 
hovering  dangerously  on  the  brink  of  chaos;  where  civilization  Itself 
faces  what  may  mean  oblivion.  To  those  who  regard  the  past  with 
realism,  to  those  who  choose  to  view  the  existing  situation  hon- 
estly, and  not  through  rose-colored  glasses,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  there  will  be  no  peace,  there  will  be  no  security,  there 
will  be  no  brotherhood  among  nations,  so  long  as  Interna- 
tional banditry  Is  on  the  loose,  so  long  as  the  stronger  nations 
are  allowed  to  throttle  the  weaker  ones,  and  so  long  as  might  is 
permitted  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  right.  This  is  the  era  of 
international  terror.  Selfish  men.  drunk  with  power,  have  erected 
military  frankensteins.  they  can  no  longer  control.  Conquest,  pil- 
lage, rape,  and  plunder  are  the  rule.  Humanitarianlsm,  honor, 
chivalry,  ^nd  decency  the  exception.  Time  and  space  have  been 
overcome  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  militarists.  The 
war  of  today,  though  several  thousand  miles  removed,  may  be 
curs  of  tomorrow.  Bombing  planes  that  shower  death  and  de- 
struction in  Europe  and  China  can  well  duplicate  the  inhuman 
slaughter  within  our  territory.  No  boundaries  are  secure  against 
madmen  who  thirst  for  power  and  glory;  no  nation  is  secure 
against  madmen  who  thirst  for  power  and  glory;  no  nation  is 
secure  against  leaders  who  respect  neither  pledges,  treaties,  nor 
International  law.  And  if  any  here  present  have  any  doubt,  con- 
sider the  fate  of  Manchuria,  of  Ethiopia,  of  Austria,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, of  Memel.  and  now  of  poor  little  Albania. 

Most  of  you  ladles  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  transpiring 
in  Latin  America  All  of  you  know.  I  am  sure,  that  German. 
Italian,  and  Japanese  agents  are  swarming  the  gospel  of  totali- 


tarianism, fomenting  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  against  the 
United  States,  and  trying,  by  fair  means  and  foul  (mi»tly  foul) 
to  ruin  our  profitable  export  markeU  there.  Agents  of  the 
totaUiarian  powers  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  In  Latin 
America  prop.-\ganda.  in  gifts  of  munitions,  in  staffing  universities 
with  their  own  professors.  In  lecture  tours,  and  In  vast  radio 
projects  South  America  Is  a  vast  storehouse  of  treasures;  rich 
In  fertile  lands.  In  mineral  wealth,  and  colony  sites,  it  holds  forth 
the  very  things,  the  raw  materials,  they  need  desperately.  And 
though  the  Latin-American  republics  have  resisted  valiantly  this 
political  propaganda  campaign,  tremendous  lim>ads  have  been 
made.  The  Nazis  have  virtual  colonies  that  well  dominate  two 
of  the  most  fertile  states  In  Brazil;  the  Japanese  have  large 
agricultural  holdings  In  the  rich  AmtuKjn  Vallev  and  are  leading 
cotton  producers;  and  the  Italians,  not  only  in  Brazil,  but  In  the 
Argentine,  in  Peru,  and  elsewhere,  have  enrolled  millions  In  their 
"Latin  Cultural  League."  And  now.  with  Spain  their  ally — 
Spain,  the  mother  country  of  all  the  Latln-Araerlcan  republics — 
their  prestige  and  power  Is  bound  to  be  enhanced 

The  campaign  for  Latin  America — a  campaign  that.  If  successful. 
will  bring  bombing  bases  virtually  to  our  borders'  edge — the  cam- 
paign for  Latin  America  now  is  limited  to  political  maneuvering 
and  propaganda.  What  will  it  be  If  the  totalitarian  powers  tje- 
come  masters  of  Europe  and  A.sla?  What  form  will  it  Uke  when 
they  no  longer  have  to  consider  formidable  democracies  like 
France  and  England?  Isn't  the  answer  obvlou.s?  German. 
Italian,  and.  perhaps.  Japanese  minorities  in  the  various  Latin- 
American  countries  will  complain  of  oppression.  Just  as  they 
did  in  Austria,  m  the  Sudeteniand,  In  Memel,  and  are  doing 
now  in  Danzig.  And  the  mother  countries  will  Uke  a  hand. 
will  supply  munitions  at  first,  and  then  large  bombing  planes,  and 
planes  that  will  find  bases  a  few  hours'  distance  from  the  Panama 
Canal,  even  from  our  eastern  and  western  seaboard  cities.  And 
if  we  are  not  prepared,  and  have  an  umbrella  man.  there  may. 
Heaven  forbid,  be  an  American  Munich,  with  all  of  the  gall,  all 
of  the  humiliation,  and  all  of  the  shame  that  went  with  the 
original  tragedy  enacted  in  that  quaint  German  city.  And  If 
such  a  horrible  event  were  to  come  to  pass,  if  the  American 
people  were  caught  unprepared,  and  were  credulous  enough  to 
adopt  the  defensive  tactics  of  the  ostrich,  as  advocated  by  some 
of  our  leading  pacifists,  who  right  now  are  appearing  under 
other  colors  and  other  auspices.  If  the  American  people  should 
follow  these  misguided  prophets  of  appeasement  or  whatever  it 
may  be  then,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  explanations  ot 
our  present-day  Isolationists. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  so-called  entangling  alliances;  I  believe 
In  letting  European  and  Asiatic  nations  wash  their  own  very  dirty 
linen.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  another  American  expeditionary 
force  should  be  sent  beyond  our  confines  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  I  do  believe,  and  favor,  open,  avowed,  and  generous 
assistance  to  England  and  France.  In  the  form  only  of  planes, 
munitions,  and  war  materials.  And  I  advocate  this  for  a  practical 
reason  France  and  England  are  the  only  formidable  barriers  in 
the  Old  World.  The  effort  they  are  now  making  is  directed  toward 
preparation  for  a  Job  that  will  be  ours  if  they  fall  If  the 
totalitarian  powers  destroy  them,  If  they  are  reduced  to  vassalage, 
then  win  our  own  troubles  begin;  then  will  the  real,  the  formidable 
effort  against  Latin  America  t»egln.  And  that  effort,  my  friends, 
whether  you  choose  to  believe  It  or  not,  will  Involve  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  for  that  policy  means  today  exactly  what  It  meant  at 
the  time  of  Its  formulation.  It  is  a  warning  to  nations  beyond  the 
hemisphere  to  keep  out,  let  us  and  our  democratic  neighbor!  live 
In  peace,  as  democracies.  And  If  an  effort  Is  made  to  acquire 
territory  In  the  Western  Hemisphere — In  whatever  guise  or  form, 
directly  or  indirectly — It  means,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  fight  I 
Isn't  It  more  prudent  then,  for  a  selfish  reason  If  for  none  other, 
that  we  assist  the  nations  In  Europe  that  are  girding  for  the  task 
of  stopping  totalitarian  powers  before  they  can  reach  out  to  our 
shores? 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  here  In  the  hemisphere 
are  not,  by  any  means,  immune  to  the  totalitarian  horror;  that 
bombing  planes  have  a  way  of  shattering  the  smug  complacency 
of  peoples  that  luxuriate  in  the  tragic  assumption  that  their 
nation,  because  of  what  was  once  a  protection — ^remoteness — 
will  deter  Invasion,  and  that  those  nations  that  make  up  the 
totalitarian  unholy  alliance  will   heed  solemn  plc>dges. 

It  means,  too,  that  you  who  are  members  of  a  great  patriotic 
body,  and  others  who  are  affiliated  with  like  organizations,  should 
make  your  convictions  known  In  no  uncertain  language;  should 
come  out  clearly  for  the  national -defense  program;  and  should  see 
to  it  that  the  Congress  should  give  to  the  people  of  that  nation 
every  form  of  defensive  factor  that  will  Insure  security  from  attack. 
Our  Navy  should  be  second  to  none  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  Our 
armadas  of  the  air  should  be  large  and  powerful  enough  to  make 
those  who  enforce  their  will  on  totalitarian  peoples  think  several 
times  before  starting  anything  against  us;  our  antiaircraft  defense, 
our  tanks,  our  machine  guns,  our  motorized  equipment — everything 
necessary  to  build  up  our  national  security — should  be  made  avaU- 
able  promptly  and  without  diminution 

The  language  of  the  dictators  Is  a  language  of  guns  and  muni- 
tions, of  planes  and  battleships.  They  understand  no  other  when 
It  comes  to  an  emergency.  Diplomacy  to  the  totalitarians  Is  Juet 
"talk"  unless  It  has  the  backing  of  guna;  they  must  be  able  to  speak 
with  Msurance,  to  convey  the  Ineecapeble  impreasion  that  acta 
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mort  MBur«lljr  can  be  brou^jht  into  the  picture  where  worda  fall. 
The  dictator*  by  their  own  acts  have  transformed  this  age  Into  one 
of  force:  and  our  only  alternative.  If  they  would  have  It  that  way, 
ta  to  meet  force  with  force — and  a  little  extra  to  t)Oot.  If  that  Is 
the  manner  In  which  the  International  game  must  be  played,  and  If 
they  have  made  the  rxiles.  let's  prepare  to  give  them  all  they  desire 
(tf  the  game  In  their  own  way  and  under  their  own  rules.  And  let's 
diacourage  this  "Casper  Milquetoast"  policy  of  avoiding  any  inter- 
oourse  with  Prance  and  England,  lest  the  bad,  bad,  totalltarians  get 
mad  at  us  and  have  Herr  Goebels,  their  propagandist  extraordinary, 
call  us  a  lot  of  naughty  names. 

I  should  like  to  see  Initiated  a  vigorous  program  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  or^^anizations  that  mask  as  American,  but.  In  reality,  are 
fronts  for  the  most  dangerous  t>'pe  of  antl-Annerlcan  and  anti- 
Democratic  propa^randa.  Among  these  organizations  are  the  var- 
ious Oerman  bunds,  the  Communist  organizations,  and  others. 
There  are  thousands  of  aliens  here  who  have  enjoyed  the  security 
and  hospitality  of  these  shores  for  veal's,  without  making  the 
effort  to  became  American  citizens.  It  t?  my  conviction  and  my 
sincere  hope  that  yotir  great  body  will  sponsor  and  push  legislation 
by  the  Congress  requiring  an  alien,  after  5  years  of  residence  here, 
to  become  a  citizen  or  take  his  departure.  After  all,  this  Is  Amer- 
ica--a  great  democracy — offering  to  humans  more.  In  the  way  of 
living,  than  any  nation  under  the  sun;  freedom  of  speech,  of  as- 
sembly, of  worship,  and  other  privileges  and  rights,  long  since 
throttled  in  the  homeland  of  moat  of  the  aliens  living  here  without 
citizen.shlp.  Why  should  these  aliens  be  permitted  to  enjoy  these 
privileges  and  »tUl  retain  allegiance  to  their  homeland?  If  Ameri- 
can citizenship  isn't  good  enough  for  them,  then  America  is  In  the 
same  category  and  they  should  be  sent  on  their  way  with  Godspeed 
for  happiness  in  lands  where  It  la  "verboten"  even  to  breathe  Ckxis 
air  without  permission. 

And  now,  my  dear  ladies  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  It  was  a  happy  privilege  to  address  you  all  here  today;  and 
that  leaving  you,  brings  to  mind  the  French  proverb.  "De  dire 
adieu,  cest  de  mourlr — tui  petit  pau."  "To  say  farewell  Is  to 
die— a  little  bit." 


Spanish  Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1939 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  HOME  TO  A  YOUNG  REPORTER 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  RrcoRD,  I  Include  herein  a  short  article  on 
the  Spanish  embargo,  written  by  Miss  Betty  Barton;  in  itself 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  situation.  Incidentally  It 
might  be  suggested  that  the  distinguished  father  of  the 
young  lady  never  said  more  in  as  few  words  than  has  his 
daughter  in  the  following  dramatically  written  exposure  of 
the  paradox  which  she  so  colorfully  illustrates  in  words: 

When  President  Roosevelt  lifted  the  embargo  on  Spain  the  day 
after  that  i^-ar  was  over,  I  had  to  laugh.  And  my  laughter  was 
not  happy  or  relieved  laughter— It  was  sad  and  full  of  tears. 

For  I  had  known  a  young  soldier  in  Spain,  a  young  American 
who  went  to  fight  and  did  not  return. 

He  was  about  23.  He  was  not  very  tall,  but  he  was  slim  and 
his  eyes  looked  steadily  at  you  and  he  rarely  spoke.  He  was  a 
shy  boy  and  no  one  really  knew  him  for  he  never  showed  himself 
to  anyone.  He  worked  on  a  newspaper  In  New  York  for  a  while 
and  then  they  sent  him  to  their  Paris  office.  He  worked  hard  In 
Paris  and  cowred  small  stories  which  didn't  Interest  him  much. 
He  wanted  to  do  something  bigger. 

When  the  war  in  Spain  started  he  was  only  mildly  interested  In 
it.  He  thought,  as  ever>-one  did.  that  It  would  soon  be  over  and 
that  It  did  not  matter  who  won,  anyway.  Spain  was  always  having 
wars.  So  when  the  paper  he  worked  for  sent  him  down  to  cover  the 
Loyalist  side  of  the  Spanish  war  for  them  he  went  off  with  a  news- 
paperman's curicslty^nothlng  more. 

He  walked  through  the  trenches  and  the  battle  lines  armed  with 
his  curiosity  and  a  notebook.  He  watched  the  fighting  and  listened 
to  the  soldiers  talk.  And  his  ctuloslty  slowly  changed  into  the  be- 
lief that  these  men  were  fighting  the  greatest  batUe  that  had  ever 
been  waged  for  civilization.  They  were  stamping  out  fascism. 
They  were  crusading.  And  as  he  watched  and  listened  some  more 
this  belief  strengthened  Itself  and  the  young  man  lay  down  the 
reporter's  notebook  and  took  up  real  arms  this  time  to  fight 

They  tell  tales  of  hU  heroism  sUll.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
man  can  be  a  hero  In  a  modem  war.  but  here  was  one.  Nothing 
could  stop  him  now  that  he  was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  right 
He  was  fanatical  in  his  untiring  vigilance  and  desire  to  fight  He 
would  not  be  stopped  He  rarely  slept.  He  ate  Uttle.  And  the 
men  did  not  know  him  well,  for  he  showed  himself  to  no  one. 
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But  the  war  seemed  to  be 
were  losing.     The  volunteer 
disbanded.     The  night  before 
call  for  men  to  go  out  and 
The  young  man  was  the  first  to 
he  walked  across  "no  man's 
almost   reached   It  the  young 
said  he  would  go  on  alone,  and 
it  was  no  use  to  try  and  stop 
him  advance  slowly  upon  the 
of  fiame  and  a  great  explosioi 
throat  of  a  man  and  all  was 

It  took  them  a  long  time  to 
thought  he  might  be  a  prisonei . 
lost   and   not   reported.     We 

Then  one  nipht  In  a  college 
young  man  gave  a  speech.  He 
spoke  of  the  young  reporter  w 
thought  was  a  big  war,  in  the 
yet  was  only  a  small  one.  And 
was  through  a  girl  went  back 
had  he  known  the  reporter? 
Yes;  he  was  sure.    Why?  she 

Well,  the  veteran  said,  when  11 
where  it  had  happened  and  ther  ; 
saw  It  and  we  got  a  piece  of  th( 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears 
ment  of  it  and  we  turned  it 
plainly  there  on  the  back 
Right  from  his  own  country: 

So  the  Spanish  embargo  made 
laugh  until  my  eyes  were  wet. 


diawlng  to  a  ckwe  and  the  Loyalists 

brl  :ade  was  called  home.     It  was  to  be 

hey  were  to  go  home  there  was  a 

an  Insurgent  machine-gun  nest. 

volunteer,  and  with  two  other  men 

toward  the  nest.     When  they 

man  stopped   his  companions   and 

:he  others  consented,  for  they  knew 

They  stood  back  and  watched 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  flash 

There  was  a  cry  torn  from   the 
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EXTENSION 

HON.  DAN 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York. 


1937.  and  1  in  1938. 
ceived  11  concessions  on  Ian 
With  these  concessions  it 


16.4  percent  of  the  1929  level 


onvince  us  that  he  was  dead.     We 

We  thought  he  might  have  been 

not  believe  that  he  was  dead. 

auditorium  many  months  later  a 

'  ras  a  Spanish  war  veteran.    And  he 

had  given  his  life  in  the  war  he 

which  seemed  great  to  him  and 

told  of  his  bravery.    And  after  he 

e  and  talked  to  him.     How  well 

well.    Was  he  sure  he  was  dead? 

.  why? 

was  safe  we  walked  out  to  the  place 

could  be  no  mistake  about  it.    We 

shell.    You  did?  the  girl  said,  and 

Yes;  we  did.    We  picked  up  a  frag- 

and  on  the  side  It  was  marked 

Pa."    What  a  laugh  that  was. 

over  here. 

me  laugh  when  I  thought  of  thl^— 
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Lard  Under  Recipr<  cal-Trade  Agreements 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EL  A.  REED 

OF  KZW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  ^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ,  Ipril  24,  1939 

At.  Speaker,  since  lard  has  beea 
one  of  the  most  important  c '  our  many  farm  exports  it  was 
logical  to  expect  the  State  EX  partment  to  ask  for  concessions 
on  lard  in  negotiations  imd|r  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 

concessions  were  made  in  the 
first  three  agreements — Cubk,  Belgium,  and  Haiti.  During 
1936,    6    additional    concessims    were    received.    1    more    in 

Thus  ^e  find  that  this  country  has  re- 
through  the  trade  agreements, 
apparent  we  should  have  had 
increases  in  exports.  especilUy  from  the  concession  coun- 
tries.   However,  our  total  exports  of  lard  in  1937  were  but 

to  concession  countries  but  12.1 


percent,  and  to  all  other  coun  tries  but  19.7  percent  of  the  1929 
level.  Exports  of  lard  have  decreased  each  year  from  1929 
through  1934.  with  the  excep  ion  of  the  year  1933,  due  to  the 
decreased  volume  of  world  trade  from  1929  to  1932,  to  the 
continuous  growth  of  trade  i  )arriers,  and  to  the  increases  in 
domestic  production  in  important  importing  countries.  Ex- 
ports dropped  77.6  percent  b<  tween  1934  and  1935  due  to  the 
above  causes — to  the  drougtt  of  1934  and  to  the  Roosevelt 
farm  program. 

However,  in  1934  the  flrsi  trade  agreement  granting  the 
United  States  concessions  (n  lard  was  made  with  Cuba. 
This  agreement  became  effet  tive  in  September  1934  and  did 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  effec ;  on  our  exports  to  Cuba  in  that 
year.  Our  exports  to  Cuba  in  1935,  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement,  were  less  than  in  1934.  In  both  1936  and  1937 
there  has  been  an  increase  <  ver  the  previous  year,  but  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  lave  been  much  better  in  both 
of  these  years,  too.  The  Cuban  concession  probably  has 
been  helpful  in  bringing  aboit  this  increase,  but  in  10  con- 
cessions, all  of  which  have  b:en  effective  dtiring  this  period, 
surely  one  should  be  of  some  value.  Since  exports  to  coim- 
tries  other  than  Cuba  have  c  ecreased  throughout  the  period 
from  1929,  and  especially  so  t  f ter  1934  when  the  trade  agree- 
ment became  effective,  it  is  ei  ident  that  the  trade  agreements 
other  than  the  Cuban  have  been  of  absolutely  no  value  in 
advancing  this  country's  fore  gn  trade  in  lard. 
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Business  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
now  have  passed  since  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins in  a  speech  at  Des  Moines  announced  to  the  country 
that  the  New  Deal  was  ready  to  take  positive  steps  toward  a 
business  appeasement  program  to  restore  economic  recovery. 
Assumed  to  be  speaking  for  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr. 
Hopkins'  announcement  aroused  widespread  enthusiasm  and 
raised  high  hopes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  among 
adherents  of  all  political  faiths. 

Since  that  speech,  however,  the  only  specific  action  taken 
by  the  administration  to  encourage  recovery  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  cancelation 
of  the  increased  pay-roll  taxes. 

Correction  of  defects  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  however, 
is  but  one  step  in  a  necessary  business  recovery  program. 
Other  steps  must  be  taken — and  taken  now — if  a  solid  foun- 
dation is  to  be  laid  for  business  revival.  The  expected  spring 
improvement  in  business  failed  to  materialize. 

An  increasing  flood  of  mail  to  Congress  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  complains  of  conditions.  Factory  and  shop 
workers  write  me  they  are  footsore  and  weary  seeking  em- 
plojinent.  Farmers  tell  me  their  condition  is  desperate. 
Young  men  and  women,  unable  to  get  jobs,  beg  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  start  in  life.  All  want  to  know  why  their  Congress 
and  their  Grovernment  are  doing  nothing  to  restore  normal 
conditions. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  is  torn  by  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  what  should  be  done  and  is  imable  to  act  because  of 
indecision.  Therefore  Congress  must  assume  the  lead  in 
taking  steps  necessary  to  guide  the  country  back  to  economic 
recovery  and  restore  our  milbons  of  unemployed  to  jobs  in 
private  industry  at  decent  wages."^ 

Republicans  are  ready  to  support  all  stei>s  necessary  to 
promote  business  revival  and  reemployment.  We  call  on 
all  Members  of  House  and  Senate  to  join  with  us  in  working 
earnestly  and  unceasingly  to  bring  about  the  following 
objectives: 

First.  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

Second.  Move  immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful, 
and  reckless  spending. 

Third.  Rejjeal  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corpo- 
rate earnings,  which  has  proved  so  harassing  and  dangerous 
to  business,  large  and  small. 

Fourth.  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  tax  structure 
to  eliminate  or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recovery. 

Fifth.  Repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  which 
the  President  now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

Sixth.  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clari- 
fying the  mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and  the 
duties  of  both  toward  the  public  in  order  to  end  present 
paralyzing  discord. 

Seventh.  Deflne  specifically  the  area  of  Government  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  so  that  business  may  be  able 
to  create  jobs  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  future. 

Eighth.  Restore  American  markets  to  the  American 
farmer  and  wage  earner  and  develop  new  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products. 

Ninth.  Adopt  immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the 
railroads  to  make  secure  the  jobs  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  and  the  investments  of  savings  banks 
and  life-insurance  companies. 

Tenth.  Create  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreement  policy  on 
American  industry  and  agriculture. 
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Eleventh.  CTarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so  indus- 
try and  business  may  know  what  to  expect. 

Twelfth.  Reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly 
helpful  in  piomoting  recovery,  or  which  would  subject  agri- 
culture, labor,  or  industry  to  compulsory  decrees  of  a 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  progress  can  be  made  toward 
restoring  this  country  to  a  sound  and  permanent  prosperity 
until  a  program  along  these  lines  is  adopted  and  put  into 
effect. 

We  are  convinced  if  this  program  In  Its  entirety  is 
adopted  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  President,  our 
country  will  immediately  take  on  new  life  and  vigor  and 
will  presently  begin  again  to  enjoy  economic  stability  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  Panaceas  and  short-cut 
methods  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The  time  has 
come  to  go  fonvard  to  fundamentally  sound  principles. 

Words  are  not  sufiScient;  action  is  imperative  now  I 

! 

War  Debts  and  Coastal  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1939      \ 


RESOLUTION  OF  GARRETT  COCHRAN  POST.  NO.  1,  AMERICAN 

LEGION 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  Garrett  Cochran  Post,  No.  1,  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Pennsylvania: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
contemplating  large  expenditures  to  provide  an  adequate  national 
defense,  the  cost  of  which  will  Impose  an  excessive  burden  of  tax- 
ation upon  the  citizens  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers,  and  especially  Great  Britain  and 
France,  during  and  after  the  World  War  borrow<ed  large  Bums  of 
money  from  the  United  States,  which,  since  1932,  they  have  failed 
to  pay.  and  which  default  approximates  $13,000,000,000  and  repre- 
sents borrowings  by  the  United  States  upon  Its  bonds  sold  to  and 
held  by  the  citizens  thereof;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  apparent  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
states,  through  taxation  of  Its  citizens,  will  ultimately  be  required 
to  pay  said  bonds,  not  only  because  of  the  failure  of  said  allle* 
to  pay  their  said  war  debts,  but  because  it  has  become  Imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  do  so  through  the  ordinary  and  normal  methods 
employed  to  settle  International  obligations,  to  wit.  by  money, 
goods,  and  or  services,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  own 
armaments  as  they  are  now  doing;  and 

Whereas  said  allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and  France,  are  the 
ou'ners  of  a  number  of  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  namely.  Bermuda,  the  Bahumas,  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands.  Barbados.  Trinidad.  Tobago.  Jamaica.  Mar- 
tinique, and  others,  together  with  British  Honduras  in  Central 
America;  and 

Whereas  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  acquire 
the  same  as  a  total  or  partial  liquidation  of  said  war  debts  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  In  order  to  salvage  something  on  account,  or  In  full  payment, 
of  said  indebtedness  due  to  the  IJnlted  States  from  Great  Britain 
and  Prance; 

2.  In  order  to  extend  the  eartem  outposts  of  the  United  States 
beyond  its  shores  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  better  control  of  and  jwotecflon  for  Its 
Atlantic  coast  line  and  to  control  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  thereby  providing  additional  protection  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  better  enabUng  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine; 

4  In  order  to  reduce  thereby  the  number  of  ships  necssary  for 
such  coastal  protection  and  first  line  of  defense  for  its  eastern 
shores,  which  should  result  In  a  substantial  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  believing  the  acquisition  of  said  islands  by  the  United 
States  to  be  vitally  necessary  and  essential  for  tlie  reasons  herein- 
before set  forth.  It  is  hereby 

Resolved  by  Garrett  Cochran  Post,  No.  1.  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  its  members 
held  Tuesday.  April  18.  1939,  That  the  substance  of  the  Xoreguing 
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preamble  b*.  and  It  Is  hereby,  recommended  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmrni  as  part  of  Us  present  policy  of  national  defense,  and  that 
said  Federal  Government,  through  Its  proper  representatives,  ne- 
gotiate with  said  defaulting  allies  to  the  end  that  their  said 
coastal  Islands  and  poasea&lons  be  ceded  to.  and  become  vested  in. 
the  United  States  of  America  as  full  or  partial  payment  of  their 
Bald  war  debte:  and  that  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  same 
are  so  acquired,  develop  thereon  the  necessary  naval,  military. 
and  air  bases  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  protecting  our  own  east- 
em  shores  from  foreign  attack  but.  as  well,  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 
It  la  further 

Resolved.  That  In  order  that  the  foregoing  preamble  and  reso- 
lution may  be  submitted  to  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States 
under  the  united  sponsorship  of  this  post,  the  department  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  national  convention,  a  copy  of  said  preamble 
and  resolution  Xye  forwarded  to  the  department  of  Pennsylvania 
for  Its  approval,  and  if  by  said  department  approved,  that  It  then 
be  submitted  to  the  national  convention  for  its  approval  and  sub- 
mission to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  final  action  In  accordance  therewith:  and  that  In  the 
meantime  copies  hereof  be  certified  by  the  adjutant  of  this  post 
and  forwarded  by  the  post  solicitor  to  the  national  organization 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Congressman  from  this  district,  and  to  United 
States  Senators  Bobah  and  Pittman  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Ckimmlttee. 

Approved  April   18.  1939. 

RERoi.irnoNs  CoMMirm  or  GAaarrr  Cochran  Post.  No.  1, 
THE  American  Legion.  Department  or  Pennsylvania. 
By  Carl  W.  Heroic.  Chairman. 

And  now.  April  18.  1939.  the  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that 
the  foregolnK  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  members  of  Garrett  Cochran  Post.  No.  1.  at  Its  regular 
monthly  meeting  duly  called  and  held  this  day  at  Its  post  home 
In  the  city  of  Willlamsport.  Lycoming  County.  Pa. 

'  Charles  E.  Mahatfie.  Adjutant. 


Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON    HAMILTON   FISH.   OF  NEW  TORK. 

APRIL  21.  1939 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  speech  I  delivered 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Friday  evening.  April  21.  1939: 

America  faces  another  International  crisis.  Are  we  drifting  into 
another  world  war  and  toward  a  dictatorship  of  our  own?  The 
issue  is  so  vital  and  uq^ent  that  It  demands  the  serious  and  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  all  the  American  people  regardless  of  party 
affiliations. 

The  time  to  wage  war  on  war  Is  In  time  of  peace.  If  we  do  not 
speak  out  now.  It  will  be  too  late  after  war  Is  declared.  I  call 
on  all  American  citizens  to  participate  In  a  campaign  to  keep 
us  out  of  all  foreign  wars.  uitU^ss  we  are  attacked.  We  are  willing 
to  spend  billions  for  national  defense  but  not  a  single  dollar 
to  send  Amerlcnn  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other  people's 
battles  or  repeat  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  If  we  do.  we  will  lose  our  own  free  institutions  and 
come  out  a  Fascist  or  Communist  nation. 

I  call  upon  aU  would-be  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  in  1940  to  make  their  position  known,  without  eva- 
sion or  reservation,  on  this  issue  of  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  every  candidate  stands  on 
collective  security,  entangling  alliances,  military  and  naval  pacts, 
armed  intervention,  secret  diplomacy,  war  commitments,  and 
delegating  to  the  President  discretionary  war-making  powers 
There  ahould  l>e  no  compromise  or  quibbling  on  this  greatest  of 
Issues,  and  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity  of  a  clear-cut 
referendum  on  this  question  In  the  general  election  in  1940.  as 
they  did  on  the  League  of  Nations  in  1920. 

We  know  where  the  New  Deal  administration  stands.  It  stands 
for  Internationalism.  Intervention,  collective  security,  secret  diplo- 
macy, military  aUiances.  and  against  our  tradiUonal  American 
foreign  policy  of  neutrality,  nonintervention,  peace,  and  no  entan- 
gling alliances. 

New  Deal  spokesmen  have  stirred  up  war  hysteria  Into  a  verit- 
able frenzy.     The  New  Deal  propaganda  maciilne  la  working  over- 
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time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  oui 
ycuth  to  be  killed  on  foreign 

What  is  behind  this  far  ' 
hate,   emanating   from   New   Deal 

I    new  crisis?    One  word  from  the 
leria    and    talk    of    war;    not    o: 

!  Instead  there  is  a  steady  flow  of 
ments  that  add  fuel  to  the  war 
Roosevelt  endorsed  as  his  own  vi 
ton  Post  that  stated  if  war  brok« 
In  It  would  be  a  "virtual  necessity 

While  I  commend  President 
move,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
averting  war  in  Etirope.  I  do  noi 

I  President,  it  will  amount  to  more 
gesture.     I  am  afraid  that  the 

.    his  Cabinet,  to  totalitarian  states 
nations   precludes   any    acceptano ; 
If  he  had  not  engaged  in  name  ci 

I    to  avert  war  would  have  stood  a 
For   the  first   time   in   our 
based  upon  hatred,  threats,  and 
ment  and  rulers  of  foreign 
parture   from  American  tradlUo4s 
at   home   and   hatred   abroad. 

Over   2   years   ago   I   urged   th< 
economic   conference   for   the 
raw  materials  for  Germany  and 
tlon    In    order   to    head    off 
evident    that    both    Germany 
supply    of    grain    for    their    peop 
factories  to  survive.      Instead  of 
their  barter  system,  which  Is 
have  no  gold  or  foreign  exchang 
tlonal  duty  on  their  exports  to 

I  am  convinced  that  if 
meddling  In  the  European  sltua 
Prance  to  believe   that   we  woul« 
have  long  ago  reached   an  a 
tect   their   own   colonial    interestj 

Unfortunately.  President 
fear  that  pervades  the  Nation 
ket  and  the  American  people  a  ba< 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  those 
foreign  entanglements  and  the 
Kurope  and   Asia  to  openly 
ganda  that  is  Impelllni;  us  to 
people  and  have  as  much  right 
policies  of  the  New  Deal  as  wc  ha 
policies.     Actually,  I  bellere  it  li 
our  entrance  into  any  secret 
commitments  than  any  other 

I  Ijelieve  the  American  people, 
nazl-lsm.    are    opposed    to   Fendl 
possession   of    Memel   or    Danzig 
under   the   Versailles   treaty,   or 
communism    and    Soviet    Russia 
British  colonial   empires      With 
and  dictatorial  nation  In  existence 
Prance,  a  European  world  war 
democratic    forms    of    governmen 
maintain  vast  colonial  empires. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Europe 
to   understand  that   President 
to   declare    war.    but    has   no    po 
nations,  or  to  quarantine  them 

I    force. 

I        The  Congress  has  no  intention 

I    authority  to  declare  war  or  to  gl 
to  select  and  punish  the  agressor 

;    lent  to  delegating  to  the 
Congress  still  is  the  final  arbiter 
the  war  mongering  from  the 

I  do  not  believe  that  one-thin 
for  the  provocative  and 
emanating  daily  from  the  White 
if  there  would  be  a  corporal's 
for  war  on  orders  from  the  White 
make  their  views  known  In  time 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  American 
foreign  wars  to  write  their 
press  their  sentiments  In  no 
parent  that  there  is  a  great 
of    former    President    Woodrow 
Roosevelt:    President   Wilson   trle< 
repeated  attacks  of  German 
warning  forced  us  in.  whereas 
tionist  and  believes  that  he  has 
quarantine  and  police  the  world 

What  are  the  underlying  motl 
of  hate  and  threats  of  war  agains  t 

I  accuse  the  administration  of 
hysteria  to  cover  up   the   failure 
policies,     with     12,000,000 
destroyed. 


bal  tlefields. 


and  continuous  campaign  of 
sources,   that  discovers  dally   a 
ite  House  would  stop  the  hys- 
is    there    no    such    word    but 
alarming  and  provocative  state- 
flames.     On  April   11,  President 
ws  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
out  in  Europe  our  participation 

toosevelt    for   his    belated    peace 

t  will   have   some   effect   toward 
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I  accuse  the  administration  of  deliberately  scrapping  our  tradi- 
tional foreign  policies  for  internationalism,  collective  security, 
economic  sanctions,  naval  alliances,  and  war  commitments  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  American  people. 

I  accuse  the  administration  of  conducting  a  childish  and  tin- 
American  campaign  of  name  calling,  hatred,  and  abuse  that  in- 
flames the  war  passions  of  foreign  nations  and  our  own  people. 
I  accuse  the  administration  of  leading  the  American  people  to 
a  rendezvous  with  war,  death,  and  bankruptcy.  The  American 
people  want  no  rendezvous  with  that  kind  of  destiny. 

What  we  need  in  America  is  a  stop  war  crusade,  before  we  are 
forced  into  a  foreign  war  by  internationalists  and  interventionists 
at  Washington,  who  seem  to  be  more  interested  In  solving  world 
problems  rather  than  our  own. 

The  answer  to  the  dictatorships  is  not  force,  compulsion,  threata, 
abuse,  and  hatred,  but  to  make  democracy  work  In  our  own 
country,  by  keeping  out  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Exirope  and  Asia, 
putting  our  own  house  in  order,  restoring  confidence,  and  putting 
our  own  wage  earners  back  to  work. 

The  facilities  of  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  administration 
to  disseminate  war  propaganda  and  hysteria  and  to  prepare  the 
youth  of  America  for  another  blood  bath  in  Europe  are  so  enor- 
mous that  it  Is  essential  to  form  a  national  organization  to 
counteract  these  un-American,  provocative,  and  dangerous  pol- 
icies with  every  resource  available  and  to  conduct  an  open  and 
militant  campaign  of  education  through  organization,  the  press 
and  the  radio,  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

With  this  In  view.  50  Members  and  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  formed  a  National  Committee  to 
Keep  America  out  of  Foreign  Wars.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  national  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  and  nonsectarlan  organi- 
zation through  which  the  American  people  can  express  their 
determination  to  keep  out  of  European  and  Asiatic  conflicts  and 
to  promote  peaceful   relations  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  likewise  proposed  to  combat  the  spread  of  nazl-lsm.  fascism, 
and  communism  throughout  our  Nation,  and  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ica for  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  politics. 

A  permanent  organization  has  already  been  formed,  of  which  I 
was  elected  chairman  Representative  Harold  Knutson.  of  Minne- 
sota, who  voted  against  war  22  years  ago.  first  vice  chairman; 
former  Representative  John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  and  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  second  vice  chairman; 
former  Representative  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll.  of  Indiana,  a  distin- 
guished Democratic  Member  of  the  House  for  many  years,  third 
vice  chairman.  Former  Representative  Roval  C.  Johnson,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  voted  against  war  but  who  served  in  our  armed  forces 
overseas  and  was  severely  wounded  in  battle,  was  elected  secretary. 
Walter  L.  Reynolds  was  elected  treasurer. 

An  executive  committee.  Including  the  officers,  consisting  of  50  Rep- 
resentatives and  former  Representatives  was  appointed,  as  follows: 
Representatives:    Allen  T.  Treadway.  MassachtiaetU;    J.  Will 
Taylor.  Tennessee;   Roy  O.  Woodrtifl.  Michigan:   John  M. 
Robsion.  Kentucky:  Alt)ert  E.  Carter.  California;  Pehr  G. 
Holmes.  Massachusetts;  Martin  L.  Sweeney.  Ohio;  Jtsse  P. 
Wolcott.  Michigan:  Leo  E.  Allen.  Illinois;  J.  William  Dltter, 
Pennsylvania:  Charles  A  Plumley.  Vermont:  Dewey  Short, 
Missouri.   Ralph   O.   Brewster.   Maine:    Usher  L.  Burdick, 
North  Dakota;    Frank  Carlson.   Kansas:    Francis  H.  Case. 
South  Dakota;  Edward  H.  Rees.  Kansas;  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
Michigan:    John  C.  Schafer.  Wisconsin:  Homer  D.  Angell, 
Oregon:  Roiiert  B.  Chiperfleld,  Illinois;  Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Pennsylvania:   Carl  T.  Curtis.  Nebraska:   Henry  C.  Dwor- 
shak.  Idaho:  Leland  M.  Ford.  California:  Robert  A.  Grant, 
Indiana:    Forest   A.  Harness.  Indiana:    Frank  O.   Horton. 
Wyoming:    Ben  F.  Jensen.  Iowa:   Robert  W.  Kean.  New 
Jersey:   Frank  B.  Keefe.  Wisconsin:   Earl  R.  Lewis.  Ohio; 
William  J.    Miller.   Connecticut;    Harry  Sandager.   Rhode 
Island;    Andrew  C.  Schiffler.  West  Virginia:    James  Sec- 
combe.    Ohio;    Henry   O.  Talle.   Iowa;    Oscar   Youngdahl, 
Minnesota. 
Former  Representatives:   Carl  G.  Bachmann.  West  Virginia; 
John  M.  Baer.  North  Dakota;   Edward  Keating.  Colorado: 
Ralph    A.   Horr.   Washington;    Fred   S.   Puniell.   Indiana; 
James  Simpson.  Jr.,  Illinois;  Bertrand  H.  Snell.  New  York. 
The  chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
of    50.    outside    of    Congress,    composed    of    prominent    men    and 
women  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  which  Is  now  being  organized. 
It    was    unanimously    decided    to   proceed    at    once    to   set    up    a 
national  organization.  Including  a  women's  division,  with  units  in 
every  State,  to  combat  the  war  propaganda  and  hysteria  and  to 
keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars.    All  interested  groups  and  individuals 
are  Invited  to  cooperate  or  affiliate  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  committee. 

The  treasurer.  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  room  1424.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C.  was  "authorized  to  accept  contributions  to 
carry  out  the  keep  out  of  war  program. 

None  of  the  officers  will  receive  any  compensation,  but  funds  will 
be  necessary  for  paid  organizers,  traveling  expenses,  and  for  an 
adequate  office  staff  to  handle  the  mail,  which  is  growing  into  huge 
proportions.  If  sufficient  contributions  are  raised,  it  will  be  used 
to  carry  on  a  radio  campaign  to  combat  war  propaganda  with 
peace  propaganda. 

However,  it  must  be  clearly  imderstood  that  this  is  not  a  pacifist 
organization.  We  stand  squarely  for  adequate  national  defense 
and  for  the  Moiu-oe  Doctrine. 
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There  are  no  membership  dues,  but  funds  are  needed  to  carry 
out  this  program,  and  contributions  of  whatever  amount  will  ba 
welcomed. 

Our  committee  believes  that  the  American  people  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  want  such  an  organization  to  be  established 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  U  Intended  that  this  will  be  the  peo- 
ple's organization,  and  will  be  used  by  them  to  express  their 
sentlmenu  against  being  eased  Into  war  without  their  consent. 

I  urge  all  American  citizens  who  want  to  cooperate  to  wTite  or 
send  me  or  the  committee  a  postal  card  to  Wa.shlngton.  and  we 
win  see  that  detailed  inlormatlon  and  speeches  are  sent  to  them. 

The  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  national  organisation  wlU 
depend  largely  on  the  support  of  the  people   thetnaelves. 

The  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  is  op- 
posed to  delegating  the  constitutional  power  vested  in  the  Congress 
to  the  President,  whether  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  to  declare 
war.  or  Its  equivalent:  to  select  and  punish  the  aggressor  nation. 
It  Is  opposed  to  granting  unwarranted  discretionary  power  to 
the  President  in  any  neutrality  bill  that  might  Involve  us  In 
foreign  wars.   ' 

Let's  have  an  end  to  all  this  war  talk  and  hysteria,  provoca- 
tion, gambling,  and  flirting  with  war.  and  try  to  solve  some  of 
otir  own  problems  back  home  for  the  best  Interest  and  welfare  of 
our  unemployed  and   all   the   American   people. 

As  for  me.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  or  ask  anjr  quarter  in  taj 
efforts  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  the  fight 
both  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  to  oppose  all  war  mongers  and 
to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  entanglements,  military  alliances, 
and  foreign  wars. 

If  you  want  to  stop  the  internationalists  and  interventionists  in 
their  efforts  to  compel  our  participation  in  the  eternal  European 
blood  feuds,  our  committee  offers  you  that  opportunity  by  uniting  In 
a  Nation-wide  organization  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 


Southward  the  Course  of  Empire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  an  article  by  Roger  W.  Babson.  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  business  analysts,  beaded  Fa^itest 
Growing  States  Are  in  the  South. 

In  that  statement,  extracts  from  which  I  am  inserting  as 
part  of  these  remarlcs,  Mr.  Babson  gives  his  reasons  why  he 
regards  the  South  as  the  coming  section  of  this  country, 
which  means  the  coming  section  of  the  world.  In  the  course 
of  that  statement,  he  says: 

After  a  winter  si>ent  In  the  South  it  is  hard  to  be  pessimistic  on 
this  section  even  though  cotton  is  selling  for  only  8  cents  a  pound. 
Far  from  being  economic  problem  No.  1.  I  think  the  South  is  pos- 
sibiaty  No.  1  of  the  United  States.  Eliminate  freight-rate  differ- 
entials, speed  up  the  diversification  of  the  farms,  utilize  the  water- 
power  developments,  and  Dixie  can  lift  the  United  State*  Into  a 
period  of  business  prosperity. 

The  South  Is  making  huge  progress  each  year.  The  fastest- 
growing  States  m  the  Union  are  nearly  all  in  the  South.  Texas. 
Florida.  Louisiana,  the  Carollnas  are  boosting  their  popvilatlons 
atwut  three  times  as  fast  as  the  North.  Literally  hundreds  of  com- 
munities that  were  tinheard  of  10  years  ago  are  thriving  towns 
today.  Every  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  United  States  whose 
populations  have  doubled  since  1930  is  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. 

The  story  of  the  South 's  industrial  growth  is  even  more  sensa- 
tional. More  than  half  the  new  factory  developmf'nt  of  the  entire 
country  In  recent  years  has  l>een  down  there.  Today  Dixie  has 
over  25  percent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United 
Sutes.  And  they  keep  mushrooming  up  everywhere.  Northern 
concerns  continue  to  flow  toward  the  Gulf,  while  entirely  new 
industries  are  springing  up  all  across  the  South.  Reasonable  labor 
costs,  savings  in  fuel,  nearness  to  raw  materials,  cheap  power,  low 
taxes,  and  water  transportation  are  among  the  big  sales  polnu  In 
the  SDUth's  spectacular  growth. 

Latest  new  industry  is  newsprint.  The  first  mill  is  under  con- 
struction in  Texas.  It  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  southward 
trek  of  northern  and  Canadian  neu-sprmt  mills.  Slash  pine  is  th« 
raw  material.  It  grows  three  times  as  fast  as  northern  spruce. 
Other  branches  of  the  paper  industry — particularly  kraft — are  go- 
ing strong  in  Dixie.  The  southern  chemical  business  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Textile  mills  continue  to  multiply.  Seventy 
percent  of  our  rayon  output  comes  from  the  South.  The  center 
of  the  booming  petroleum  business  is  In  the  Southwest. 
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The  *nd  of  the  ?o-called  baslng-jxJlnt  price  «yHtem  for  steel 
Should  help  all  southern  IcdUAtry.  Once  It  was  Just  aa  cheap  to 
buy  a  ton  of  Plttsburt;h-ma6e  steel  delivered  at  B  rmlngham  as  It 
was  to  buy  a  ton  of  Btrmlnghain-mjtde  steel.  Now  the  ton  of 
■outhem  «trel  U  cheaper.  Hence,  fo^lndrles.  forges,  stamping  mills, 
and  other  metal  fabncators  that  have  concentrated  around  north- 
em  steel  towns  will  find  It  advantageoiu  to  have  branch  factories 
near  the  southern  steel  Industry.  All  winter  Birmingham  steel 
nulls  were  much  busier  than  thoee  In  the  North. 

Present  freight  rates  are  unfair  to  the  South.  Smash  up  these 
rates  and  the  products  of  aouthem  factories  and  farms  can  tie 
laid  down  at  northern  doors  at  a  real  saving  to  consumers.  If  we 
believe  In  a  (gradual  lowering  of  world  trade  barriers,  we  ought  to 
eliminate  such  l>aniers  within  oxu*  ouTi  borders.  Present  freight 
rate  differentials  amount  to  a  tariff  on  southern  products.  The 
biggest  boon  to  the  South  now  would  be  the  changing  of  these 
rates. 

The  problem  which  has  plajrued  Dixie  for  years — dependence 
on  one  crop — U  on  Its  way  to  solution.  Diverslflcatlon  of  farms  is 
speeding  up  Low  feed  costs  are  stimulating  Ilx'estock  raising  and 
dairy  farming.  Meanwhile,  the  chemists  are  finding  industrial  xises 
for  new  crops,  such  as  soyt>eans.  tung  trees,  and  sweetpotatoes  and 
for  older  crops,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Hence, 
while  King  Cotton  Is  a  mighty  sick  man,  the  southern  agrlcul- 
tvmil  outlook  Is  very  bright. 

Among  the  South 's  greatest  assets  are  her  water-power  resources. 
The  T.  V.  A.  develcpment  is  a  great  thing.  If  It  is  administered 
wisely  and  fairly,  the  huge  power  surplus  should  be  completely 
utilized.  Air  conditioning  has  played  a  big  part  In  recent  southern 
growth,  and  stimulated  by  cheap  power,  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
hear  much  about  low  wages  in  Dixie.  People  overlook  the  fact, 
however,  that  living  costs  In  the  South  are  very  cheap.  A  house 
costing  >5  000  to  build  In  New  England  can  be  put  up  In  the  South 
for  about  $3  500,  -and  can  be  heated  for  about  $50  per  year  less. 
Food-  particularly  farm  produce — sells  for  a  song.  After  lower  liv- 
ing costs  are  considered,  southern  wages  are  not  too  far  out  of  line. 

Certainly  if  I  were  a  young  man.  1  wovild  come  down  here  in  the 
.South  to  "seek  my  fortune."  We  need  more  trained  men  here.  Why 
stay  In  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  and  starve  when  you  can 
come  down  here  where  you  can  live  comiortably  and  where  you  are 
really  needed?  Today,  for  instance.  9  out  of  18  States  which  are 
rated  as  excellent  business  territories  on  my  sales  map  are  In  thie 
South.  Get  In  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  southern  growth  Just  as 
your  forefathers  got  In  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  industrial  growth 
Of  the  West.  Decentralization  of  Industry  through  the  industrial 
use  of  farm  products  Is  on  the  way.  What  better  spot  in  the  world 
for  It  than  here  in  tlie  "sunny"  South. 

You  will  note  Mr.  Babson  says  that  instead  of  the  South 
being  the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1  it  should  be  placed 
as  No.  1  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation's  possibilities. 

That  is  true.  With  Its  gentle  climate  and  its  fertile  soil, 
which  Henry  Grady  once  said  "yields  to  the  husbandman 
every  product  of  the  Temperate  Zone."  with  her  monopoly  en 
cotton  and  cottonseed  and  with  the  world's  rescr\'e  supply  of 
timber,  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas.  and  water  power,  the  South  Is 
bound  to  lead  the  world's  march  of  progress  in  the  years  to 
come. 

She  would  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  50  years  If  she 
had  not  been  ravaged  by  civil  war.  outraged  by  reconstruc- 
tion, robbed  by  tariffs  and  other  indirect  taxes,  discrimi- 
nated against  in  transportation  rates,  plimdercd  by  utility 
rates,  as  well  as  interest  rates,  and  subjected  to  a  constant 
biirrage  of  abuse  and  misrepresentations  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  interests  that  were  profiteering  at  her  expense. 

Every  conceivable  falsehood  that  could  be  manufactured 
about  a  section  or  its  people  has  been  paraded  throughout 
the  North  for  the  last  75  years  concerning  the  South  and  the 
southern  people — not  about  the  Civil  War  but  about  the 
South  itself  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  South. 

It  is  wTitten  into  their  schoolbooks  and  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, with  the  result  that  they  grow  up  not  only  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  South  but  so  badly  misinformed  on  the  subject 
that  If  and  when  they  go  South  they  carry  their  ignorance 
and  their  prejudices  with  them  and  invariably  make  them- 
selves so  ridiculous  to  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  that  they  learn  little  or  nothing  about  the  South  and 
come  away  confirmed  in  their  own  erroneous  opinions  or 
have  to  stay  there  for  years  before  they  come  to  realize  the 
error  of  their  wa>*s. 

Histories  taught  In  northern  schools  are  literally  reeking 
with  misrepresentations  about  tlie  South,  alxiut  southern 
people,  and  southern  conditions.  These  misrepresentations 
have  been  echoed  by  the  press,  heralded  from  the  platform, 
and  even  from  the  pulpit,  and  over  the  radio  to  crystallize  and 
perpetuate  anti-southern  sentiment,  of  which  the  average 


person  afllicted  with  It  Is,  unl  artimately,  wholly  unconscious, 
with  the  result  that  even  tcday  every  communistic  attack 
made  on  the  South  is  taken  [up  and  blazoned  in  screaming 
headlines,  or  heralded  in  radio  broadcasts,  as  confiiTnations 
strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ, 


Mr.  Babson  suggests  three 
enable  the  South  to  "lift  the 
business  prosperity": 

First.  He  would  eliminate 
other  words,  he  would  put  a  itop  to  penalizing  the  South  by 


charging  them  higher  freight 
sections  of  the  coimtrj',  and 
States.    The  one-way  freight 


West  are  penalized  must  be  U  rminated. 

Unless  that  is  done  the  Soi  th  and  West  are  going  to  have 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  wliich  they  can  do  by  pjatronizing 


home  mdustries  and  home  en 


southern  and  western  industr  es  and  would  be  a  terrific  blow 


to  the  industrial  East.    But  if 


things  that  should  be  done  to 
United  States  into  a  period  of 

freight  rate  differentials.     In 


rates  than  are  paid  by  other 
especially  in  the  Northeastern 
rates  by  which  the  South  and 


erprises.    That  would  build  up 


the  East  persists  in  attempting 


to  cut  our  throats  with  theae  discriminatory  freight  rates, 
she  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  she  loses  the  trade  of 
the  South  and  West,  upon  wMch  she  now  has  to  depend  for 
I  markets  for  her  manufacture  i  articles.  The  South  can  live 
I  without  using  a  single  thing  ]  iroduced  in  the  East.  She  can 
become  self-sustaining,  and  i  ill  do  so  if  necessary,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  West. 

For  these  discriminatory  fi  eight  rates  are  also  penalizing 
the  West,  and  the  West  is  ;  oining  with  the  South  in  this 
fight  for  common  justice,  c  )mmon  honesty,  and  common 
decency  in  transportation  charges.  We  are  bound  to  win. 
As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  sail  I : 

A  house  divided  against  Itself  4annot  stand.  This  Nation  cannot 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 

If  the  influences  of  these  ilflsh  interests  in  the  East  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  Cor  gress  from  correcting  these  in- 
justices that  are  penalizing  t  le  South  and  West  in  freight- 
rate  discriminations,  then  th<  y  may  look  for  the  South  and 
the  West  to  fight  back  with  re  aliatlons  that  may  forever  spell 
the  doom  of  eastern  Industrie  i.  For  without  the  markets  of 
the  South  and  the  West  the  rass  would  grow  in  the  streets 
of  eastern  industrial  cities.  1  he  South  and  West  can  manu- 
facture their  own  goods  and  ;  :eep  their  money  circulating  in 
their  own  localities,  and  in  thpt  way  enrich  their  own  people 
and  make  them  independent. 

The  next  suggestion  of  Mr.  teabson  is  that  the  South  speed 
up  diversification  of  its  agriciiture.  That  is  being  done  now. 
The  South  is  getting  away  irom  the  one-crop  system  and 
building  up  its  dairy  industry!  its  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
tries, and  its  poultry  and  livestock  industries,  while  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  all  finds  are  seeking  locations  in 
the  Southern  States. 

The  next  suggestion  Mr.  Bkbson  makes  Is  that  the  South 
develop  its  waterpower  resources,  and  he  calls  attention  to 


the  advantages  that  section 
power. 

Taken  for  all  in  all  the  T.  V. 
est  development  of  ancient  or 
the  progress  of  the  South,  in 
all  purposes,  promoting  rural 


A.  is  unquestionably  the  great- 
nodem  times.  Its  influence  on 
supplying  cheap  electricity  for 
electrification,  and  developing 


cold-storage  facilities  simply  (annot  be  estimated. 


But  Mr.  Babson  overlooks 


other  sources  of  electric  power  m  the  form  of  coal.  gas.  and 
oil.  Electricity  can  be  generated  with  natural  gas  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  consiimers  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 


rates.    The  same  thing  can  be 


a  sufficient  amount  of  electric 


enough  left  to  supply  all  the 


at  3.5  mills  a  kilowatt -hoiur. 


derives  from  cheap  T.  V.  A. 


the  fact  that  the  South  has 


done  with  electricity  produced 


from  coal  or  oil.    There  is  enojugh  natural  gas  going  to  waste 
in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Aikansas,  and  Texas  to  generate 


power  to  supply  all  the  South- 


em  States  and  all   the  bore  er  States,  and   probably  have 


States  of  the  Middle  West,  at 


rates  equal  to.  If  not  lower  than,  the  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

Por  instance,  electricity  generated  with  natural  gas  In 
Louisiana  last  year  was  transmitted  into  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  delivered  to  the  piivate  power  company  wholesale 


which  is  about  one-third  less 
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than  T.  V.  A.  sells  power  wholesale  to  municipalities  through- 
cut  the  T.  V.  A.  area. 

Power  generated  by  gas  in  Louisiana  was  transmitted  into 
Mississippi,  and  sold  to  a  private  power  company  wholesale 
at  5.35  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  below  the  average  rate 
at  which  T.  V.  A.  sells  power  wholesale  to  municipalities  and 
cooperative  associations. 

Power  generated  by  coal  in  Alabama  was  transmitted  into 
Mississippi  last  year  and  sold  to  a  private  power  company 
wholesale  at  4.22  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  far  below 
the  average  wholesale  price  at  which  T.  V.  A.  power  is  sold 
to  municipalities  and  cooperative  associations. 

All  this  power  could  have  been  distributed  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  throughout  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  at  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick rates  with  profit  to  the  power  companies.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Georgia.  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  every  other  South- 
ern State. 

Electricity  can  be  generated  with  coal  or  oil  and  laid  down, 
wholesale,  in  any  municipality  in  the  South  at  the  rates  the 
T.  V.  A.  now  charges  for  wholesale  power  delivered  to  munici- 
palities throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  and  could  be  delivered 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  if 
the  State  government  or  the  State  utilities  commissions  would 
only  exercise  their  powers  and  force  reductions  of  these  rates 
down  to  the  proper  levels. 

Verily  the  South  is  the  richest  domain  of  this  Republic. 
It  is  the  coming  section  of  the  world.  Horace  Greeley  once 
said.  "Young  man  go  West."  That  advice  was  good  then, 
and  in  many  respects  it  is  good  today.  For  the  West,  like  the 
South,  is  gradually  declaring  her  economic  independence. 
The  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  West  are  slowly  unfolding  to 
the  world  as  the  American  people  come  to  realize  that  man 
does  not  live  by  stocks  and  bonds  alone. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  Horace  Greeley  could  now  push  back  the 
veil  that  hides  us  from  that  "mysterious  realm"  where  he  has 
taken  his  place  "in  the  silent  halls  of  death"  and  dictate  a 
new  slogan  for  the  press  over  which  he  once  presided,  un- 
doubtedly his  paean  would  be : 

"Southward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way!" 


National  Parole  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.  FRANKLEN   D.   ROOSEVELT  APRIL   17.    1939 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  National  Parole  Conference  at  the 
White  House  on  AprU  17,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the  National  Parole 
Conference  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  and  our 
radio  neighbors  throughout  the  country  about  parole  and  some  of 
the  broad  questions  of  law  enforcement  as  a  national  problem. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  control  of  crime  is  a  problem  which 
I  began  studying  many  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Crime  Commission.  Later,  during  my 
administration  as  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Improvement  of  the 
State  p>enal  and  correctional  system  became  one  of  my  first  impor- 
tant responsibilities.  Many  of  you.  and  especially  my  old  friend, 
Sam  Lewisohn.  were  of  Invaluable  assistance  in  that  task,  which 
Included  the  establishment  of  a  modern  pau^le  system. 

All  of  lis  have  come  to  realize  that  while  the  responsibility  for 
the  control  of  crime  falls  primarily  in  the  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions, the  activities  of  criminals  are  not  limited  by  local  and 
State  boundaries.  The  consequences  of  lax  law  enforcement  and 
crime-breeding  conditions  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  felt 


IB  cities  and  villages  across  the  continent  For  instance.  I  think  cf 
the  operations  of  a  criminal  gang  which  had  Its  origin  In  the  slum 
section  of  a  small  southwestern  city.  Before  the  members  of  this 
gang  were  rounded  up.  successfuUy  prosecuted,  and  put  In  prtaon 
by  the  Federal  Government,  they  had  left  a  trail  ol  robbery  and 
violence  In  seven  Midwestern  States.  This  Illustrates  the  essenti- 
ally Nation-wide  character  of  the  crime  problem 

Crime  cannot  bo  held  In  check  by  a  good  police  system  alone. 
Occasional  brilliant  prosecutions  may  arouse  our  admlnttion.  but 
they  do  not  solve  the  crime  problem.  Long  prison  sentences  for 
notorious  criminals  have  not  rid  us  of  thousands  who  eacaoc 
undetected  or  unpunislied  because  our  defenses  break  down  at  one 
point  or  another. 

Public  protection  against  lawbreakers  demands  efficient  police 
work,  able  and  fearless  prosecutions,  prompt,  fair  trials,  and  the 
intelligent  and  constructive  treatment  of  the  guUty — not  Just 
here  and  there,  not  only  when  weU-known  characters  are  Involved, 
but  in  all  cases  In  all  Jurisdictions  throughout  the  land. 

With  this  In  mind,  this  administration  InltlatfnJ  early  In  1933  • 
definite  program  of  crime  control  which  bad  three  major  objective*. 

First  we  sought  to  broaden  and  strengthen  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment. Secondly  we  took  steps  to  promote  more  effective  coopera- 
tion among  the  Sutes  and  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Finally,  through  a  broad  program  of  social  welfare, 
we  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  crime. 

As  a  first  step  the  Attorney  General  outlined  a  12-po'.nt  legis- 
lative program  whlcn  resulted  In  the  enactment  of  21  new  Federal 
crime  sUtutes.  Two  of  those  laws  gave  the  Federal  Government 
drastic  powers  In  kidnaping  cases,  with  the  result  that  the  back 
of  the  kidnaping  racket  has  l)een  broken.  Every  home  in  the 
country  has  shared  in  the  sense  of  relief  that  has  come  from  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antlkldnaplng  laws. 

Other  new  laws  empowered  the  National  Government  to  bring 
Its  resources  into  action  against  robbers  of  banks  There  have 
been  245  convictions  since  this  national  bank-robbery  law  was 
enacted. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  daylight  hold-ups  of  banks,  compiled  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association.  In  1933  there  were  616  day- 
light hold-ups  In  1934,  the  year  the  new  law  became  effective, 
the  number  fell  to  364.  In  1935  It  was  down  to  258;  in  1936  It  was 
down  still  further  to  148;  and  in  1937  it  dropped  to  120.  Last 
year  there  were  only  110  bank  hold-ups — only  about  one-fifth  ■• 
many  as  there  were  In  1933.     A  good  record. 

Another  new  law  made  It  a  Federal  crime  to  transport  stolen 
goods,  in  excess  of  $5,000  In  value,  across  State  lines.  Still  an- 
other made  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  flee  from  one  State  to 
another  to  avoid  prosecution  or  eppearance  as  a  material  witness 
in  a  criminal  case. 

These  and  the  other  new  Federal  antlcrln»e  laws  do  not  supplant 
State  laws  but  plug  the  gaps  between  the  authority  of  one  SUte 
and  that  of  its  neighbors.  They  permit  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
to  occupy  what  was  formerly  a  no-man's  land  in  which  roamed 
some  of  our  most  desperate  criminals. 

But.  of  course,  laws  do  not  enforce  themselves.  And  so  we  set 
about  systematically  to  enlarge  and  Improve  the  equipment  and 
personnel  of  the  Federal  agencies  of  detection  and  prosecution. 
The  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Justice 
Department — the  G-men — have  Justly  become  world  famous. 
Likewise,  the  agents  of  the  several  investigating  units  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  postal  Inspectors,  and  their  coworkers  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  have  made  enviable  records  in  the 
apprehension  of  offenders  agamst  Federal  laws.  The  efforts  of 
theSfe  Investigators  have  been  ably  supported  by  a  fine  corps  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  special  prosecutors.  Many  of  theae 
United  States  attorneys  are  here  today,  and  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
them  as  they  assemble  to  canvass  with  Attorney  General  Murphy 
the  ways  in  which  their  campaign  against  crime  may  be  waged 
even  more  effectively. 

A  new  spirit  and  a  new  energy  have  been  breathed  into  otir 
Federal  court  system  also.  Thirty-eight  new  district  Judgeships 
have  been  authorized,  which  wUl  accelerate  the  splendid  progress 
made  in  bringing  th^  business  of  the  coiuis  more  nearly  up  to 
date.  Archaic  forms  of  civil  procedure  have  been  cast  aside  for  a 
uniform  and  simple  set  of  rules  which  wlU  help  to  speed  the 
wheels  of  Justice  A  way  of  avoiding  long  delays  in  determining 
the  constltutlonaUty  of  Federal  laws  has  been  opened  by  per- 
mitting api>eal  directly  from  the  lower  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

With  the  authorization  of  Congress  we  have  also  instituted  an 
Important  change  of  method  in  the  handling  of  Juvenile  offend- 
ers against  Federal  laws  The  courts  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  now  given  wide  latitude  In  determining  how  best  to  protect 
the  safety  of  society  by  trying  to  prevent  a  young  delinquent  from 
becoming  an  habitual  criminal  Charges  against  an  offender  under 
the  age  of  18  may  now  be  heard  informally,  and  if  probation  is  not 
desirable,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorised  to  place  him  in  any 
Buiiable  public  or  private  educational  or  correctional  mstltutlon. 

Another  important  part  of  our  program  has  been  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Federal  penal  and  correctional  system  in  all  of  Its 
branches.  We  have  built  different  kinds  of  institutions  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prisoners,  ranging  from  the  now  famous  peniten- 
tiary for  the  most  hardened  offenders,  on  Alcatraz  Island,  to  un- 
walled  reformatories  and  camps  for  the  offenders  who  are  leae 
dangeroijs  and  who  seem  to  offer  real  hope  of  becoming  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

In  the  administration  of  otir  Federal  penal  institutions  wc  uee 
every  known  aid  to  rehabilitation  according  to  Xht  needs  <d  the 
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prisoner  Aftrr  mil.  the  prtnuuT  purpose  of  the  prlaon  Is  to  protect 
the  public  by  releasing  men  at  the  end  of  their  sentences  better  and 
Dot  worae  than  when  they  u-ere  received.  For  that  reaaon  we  have 
enlarged  and  Unproved  the  opportunities  for  education  and  voca- 
tional training  In  the  Federal  prison  system.  Moreover,  we  have 
provided  useful  work  for  those  who  need  to  learn  how  to  earn  an 
honest  living — and  we  have  done  It  without  selling  a  dollar's  worth 
Of  goods  on  the  open  market  In  competition  with  private  Industry 
or  free  labor.  We  can.  I  think,  look  for  still  further  improvement 
In  the  administration  of  the  Federal  prisons  as  the  years  go  by, 
because  we  have  put  the  personnel  of  the  prison  service  on  a  merit 
buu  with  training  coursea  for  employees  of  all  grades. 

Each  year  for  several  years  we  have  Increased  the  number  of 
Federal  probation  and  parole  ofScers  and  last  year  we  raised  the 
standards  governing  their  appointment.  Today  the  field  staff  of  the 
Blireau  of  Prisons  is  supervising  nearly  30.000  men  and  women  on 
probation  or  on  parole.  No  finer  tribute  coiild  be  paid  to  the  work 
-Of  these  offlcialB  and  to  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  than  to 
mention  the  fact  that  about  95  percent  of  those  under  their  control 
complete  their  sentences  without  further  violations  of  the  law. 

But  otir  efforts  to  suppress  wrongdoing  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  field  of  violent  crimes.  Through  the  securities  and  exchange 
legislation  we  have  sought  to  protect  ttxe  average  investor  from  the 
depredations  of  unprincipled  financial  manipulators.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  leRl-slatlon  we  have  struck  hard  at  those 
gangsters  in  high  places  who  differ  from  tlie  ordinary  robbers  only 
In  the  fact  that  they  use  the  tricky  weapons  of  high  finance  instead 
of  sawed -off  shotguns. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment. 
Tou  know  and  1  know  what  aptoll  that  took  from  this  country 
through  the  flouting  of  law  by  {thousands  of  otherwise  respectable 
people  as  well  as  tlirough  the  activities  of  t>ootleggers  and  racketeers 
who  flounah»d  during  the  prohibition  years.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  Bource  of  revenue  for  organized  crime  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  known. 

While  we  have  been  tightening  up  on  Federal  law  enforcement, 
we  have  also  been  making  headway  toward  the  second  of  our  broad 
objectives — the  development  of  closer  cooperation  between  the 
agencies  of  the  several  States  and  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  organized  the  National  Police  Academy,  where  carefully  chosen 
local  peace  officers  are  given  training  in  modern  police  work.  Ex- 
pert and  technical  services  have  been  made  available  to  State 
prison  and  parole  authorities  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  Works 
Progress  Administration,  in  addition  to  cooperating  with  the  Justice 
Department  In  making  the  first  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  methods 
by  which  prisoners  are  released  Into  society,  has  furnished  much- 
needed  personnel  for  educational  and  other  programs  In  the  Insti- 
tutions of  32  States.  It  has  Installed  police-signal  systems  and 
fingerprint  files  in  cities  which  could  not  otherwise  afford  them.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  labor  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  Jails 
and  police  stations  throughoxu  the  country.  Through  the  Public 
Worlts  Administration  over  $26,000,000  has  been  made  available  for 
the  ooiwtructlon.  Improvement,  and  repair  of  prisons  and  Jails,  with 
the  result  that  many  old.  unhealthy,  and  overcrowded  centers  of 
crime  infection  have  been  replaced  by  modem  facilities.  Of  this 
amount  over  $11,000,000  has  been  for  State  and  local  projects. 

All  of  these  direct  attacks  on  crime  which  we  have  made  through 
extending  and  strengthening  Federal  activities  and  In  helping  to 
improve  State  and  local  agencies  of  law  enforcement  are  import- 
ant. But  I  like  to  think  that  the  most  far-reaching  results  have 
come  from  our  broad  program  of  soclsil  welfare — from  our  work- 
rellef  projects,  the  Civilian  CX>nservatlon  Corps,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  the  related  measures  for  providing  useful  work 
for  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  unemployed  by  private  industry. 
Our  citizens  who  have  been  out  of  work  in  the  la^st  6  years  have 
not  needed  to  steal  in  order  to  keep  from  starving.  Of  coui-se, 
when  we  instituted  these  activities  we  did  not  have  In  mind  merely 
the  narrow  purposes  of  preventing  crime.  However,  nobody  who 
knows  how  demoralt7ing  the  effects  of  enforced  idleness  may  be 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  crime  prevention  has  been  an  Im- 
portant byproduct  of  our  effort  to  provide  our  needy  unemployed 
citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  by  honest  work  at  least  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  And  a  considerable  part  of  that  honest 
work  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  and  supervision  of  such 
social  assets  as  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  municipal  swimming 
pools,  gymnasiums,  workshops,  traveling  libraries,  schools,  and 
other  educational  and  recreational  facilities  which  are  of  particular 
benefit  to  youth. 

Throughout  the  depression  approximately  one-third  of  all  our 
unemployed  have  been  youth  under  the  age  of  25.  Not  long  ago 
I  read  a  report"  from  a  small  city  which  had  a  reputation  for 
Juvenile  delinquency.  In  collaboration  with  local  agencies  the 
National  Youth  Administration  started  a  work  project  which  pro- 
vided part-time  Jobs  for  the  idle  youth  of  this  community.  When 
the  project  was  first  started  there  was  considerable  "soldiering"  on 
the  Job  but  gradually  the  Interest  and  pride  of  these  boys  was 
aroused.  For  the  5  months  since  this  N.  Y.  A.  project  had  been 
started  there  had  not  been  a  single  complaint  of  delinquency  to 
the  local  peace  officers.  That  is  a  concrete  contribution  to  our 
common  security — net  only  now  but  for  the  years  to  come. 

As  I  review  our  achievements  in  this  coordinated  drive  against 
crime,  it  seenvs  to  me  that  we  have  made  the  least  progress  in  the 
very  Important  matter  of  getting  people  from  prison  back  Into 
■oclety.  This  conclusion.  I  am  told,  is  confirmed  by  the  findings 
of  the  Attorney  Generals  Survey  of  Release  Procedures  now  being 
published  by  the  Department  of  Justice.     This  Is  an  unfortunate 
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state  of  affairs.  Let  tu  not  fcrget  for  one  moment  that  97  out 
of  every  100  of  the  men  and  wiimen  we  send  to  prl?on  must  some 
day  come  out  again.  Between'  60.000  and  70.000  persons  are  re- 
leased from  Federal  and  Statd  prisons  and  reformatories  every 
year.  What  they  do  when  ttijy  come  out  Is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  a  Nation-wide  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  a  local  problem.  \re  make  little  permanent  gain  by 
the  arrest,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  prisoners  If  they  go 
back  to  criminal  activities.  Mv  re  than  one-half  of  the  persons  In 
prison  today  have  had  to  be  ]  ocked  up  at  least  once  before  for 
a  violation  of  the  law.  We  ha  re  bungled  In  the  manner  and  the 
method  of  their  release. 

After  the  necessarily  strict  loutlne  of  prison  life  It  Is  difficult 
for  a  discharged  prisoner  to  st  find  on  his  own  feet  in  the  swift- 
running  currents  of  a  free  mai  's  world.  Often,  If  he  has  lieen  In 
prison  very  long,  he  will  have  lost  the  habit  of  making  his  own 
decisions  He  usually  faces  ti  emendous  difficulties  in  finding  a 
Job.  In  many  cases  his  prls)n  record  cuts  him  off  from  the 
friendship  of  law-abiding  peo  )le.  These  circumstances  tend  to 
push  a  man  back  to  a  life  of  ;rlme  unless  we  make  it  our  busi- 
ness to  help  him  overcome  the  m.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  p  u-ole  is  the  most  promising  method 
of  terminating  a  prison  senten  :;e. 

Parole  is  the  conditional  re  ease  of  an  offender  under  expert 
supervision  while  the  State  st  11  has  control  over  him.  It  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  treatment  segtin  the  moment  the  man  enters 
a   correctional   institution. 

Parole  Is  not  pardon.  Whei  i  a  man  Is  pardoned,  his  crime  la 
forgiven. 

Parole  Is  not  a  shortening  o '  the  sentence  because  of  good  be- 
havior In  prison.  This  is  calli  (d  "good  time  allowance,"  or  com- 
mutation for  good  t)ehavior,  a  id  it  is  given  by  law  as  an  aid  to 
prison  discipline. 

Parole  is  not  probation.  A  ]  (crson  on  probation  has  never  been 
sent  to  prison  for  his  offense. 

And,  of  course,  parole  differs  Irom  outright  discharge  on  the  final 
day  of  the  offender's  sentence.  When  a  man  Is  paroled  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  au  thorities,  and  he  can  he  put  back  In 
prison  without  a  formal  trial  If  le  does  not  live  up  to  the  conditions 
of  his  release. 

The  true  purpose  of  parole  Is  to  protect  society — all  of  us — by 
supervising  and  assisting  released  prisoners  tmtil  they  have  a 
chance  to  get  on  their  feet  &nt  show  that  they  Intend  to  live  law- 
abiding,  self-supporting  lives. 

Now,  naturally.  I  am  speakiEg  of  real,  honest,  well -administered 
parole,  parole  granted  only  af\er  a  prisoner  has  shown  Improve- 
ment during  a  period  of  cons  ructlve  treatment  and  training  in 
prison,  and  only  after  a  thorou|  ;h  and  searching  study  of  his  case — 
parole  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  parole  officers. 

Much  of  the  criticism  whicl  we  have  heard  directed  at  parole 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  4(  of  our  States  have  parole  laws,  less 
than  a  dozen  have  provided  t:  le  money  and  the  personnel  which 
are  necessary  to  operate  a  real  j  arole  system.  Some  of  the  criticism 
is  due.  too.  to  the  fact  that  tt  e  parole  power  sometimes  has  been 
used  to  grant  political  or  pei  sonal  favors.  This  combination  of 
neglect  and  abuse  In  the  adm:  nlstration  of  the  parole  power  is  a 
matter  of  serious  national  co  icern.  How  well  or  how  poorly  a 
parole  system  operates  in  one  s  jctlon  of  the  country  may  affect  the 
lives  of  citizens  throughout  th(    Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  knov  from  experience  that  parole,  when 
it  is  honestly  and  expertly  mai  .aged,  provides  better  protection  for 
society  than  does  any  other  m  ;thod  of  release  from  prison.  That 
has  been  shown  by  the  operati  in  of  the  Federal  parole  system  and 
In  those  States  which  have  api  lied  modern  parole  methods. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  asked  Attorney  General  Murphy  to 
call  this  national  parole  confer*  nee.  As  I  wrote  to  him  on  January 
25.  1939.  I  hope  that  this  coi  iference  will  serve  to  acquaint  our 
people  with  the  facts  concern  ng  parole  and  clear  up  widespread 
misconceptions  about  it.  Para  e  will  never  succeed  if  it  is  merely 
a  government  function  and  da  ^  not  have  the  understanding  and 
help  of  the  individual  citizens  In  every  community. 

It  is  especially  important  thi  ;t  people  should  not  be  deceived  by 
violent  attacks  on  properly  run  parole  administrations  if  one  parolee 
goes  wrong  and  commits  anott  er  crime.  The  fact  is  that  while  a 
properly  run  parole  system  glires  no  guaranty  of  perfection,  the 
percentages  of  parolees  who  gc  straight  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvss 
are  infinitely  higher  than  whe -e  there  Is  no  parole  svstem  at  all. 

I  hope  you  will  let  us  know  ;he  ways  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  best  cooperate  w  :th  the  governments  of  the  several 
States  in  strengthening  this  important  sector  of  our  Nation-wide 
attack  on  crime.  I  felt  that  tl^se  objectives  could  not  be  reached 
unless  this  conference  Included  representatives  of  all  branches  of 
law  enforcement,  public  welfare  administration,  and  the  general 
public.  A  technical  Job  necessarily.  It  is  one  which  miLst  tie  geared 
Into  the  work  of  other  branches  of  law  enforcement. 

That  is  why  Attorney  Genen  1  Murphy  Invited  governors,  judges, 
legislators,  State  attorneys  general,  prosecutors,  police  and  prison 
officials,  public-welfare  admin  strators.  social  workers,  educators, 
and  representative  citizens  as  well  as  those  directly  engaged  in 
parole  work  to  take  part  in  th  Is  conference. 

Democracy  succeeds  through  the  thoughtful  public  service  of  its 
citizens.  A  conference  of  this  |:ind  is  In  accord  with  the  Anierlcan 
democratic  way. 

Well-administered  parole  Is  ^  Instrument  of  tested  value  In  the 
control  of  crime.  Its  proper  \  se  in  all  Jurisdictions  will  promote 
our  national  security.  If  yotir  deliberations  serve  that  end,  as 
I  am  stire  they  will,  you  will  in  ve  rendered  a  very  important  public 
aenrlce. 
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Mr,  BURKE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimcws  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  address  on  the 
subject  Our  Dual  System  of  Government,  delivered  over 
the  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  April  15,  1939,  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman, 
Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  vcas  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  years  friends  of  popular  government  In  the  United  States 
have  manifested  growing  concern  over  the  tendency  to  centralize 
authority  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  tide  that  has  been  eweeping 
la  tills  dirccticri  for  E-:cro  tb:in  a  gcneratloa  his  durirLg  rcccut  years 
attained  the  speed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  In  the  light  of  this 
phenomenon,  there  Is  ample  justification  for  saying  that  if  this 
tendency  Is  not  haltod  it  will  in  a  short  time  spell  the  destruction 
of  our  dual  system  of  government. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  sovereignties  In  this 
country,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Republic  that  the  Federal  Government  should  meddle  In  any  un- 
warranted manner  in  the  concerns  and  the  activitit*  of  the  States 
and  their  minor  subdivisions.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  cculd  not  have  been  adopted,  because 
the  people  of  that  time  were  passionately  attached  to  the  freedom 
and  the  blessings  that  flow  from  lOcal  self-government. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers;  its  authority  Is 
well  deaned.  and  while  it  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  It  has  no 
right  to  Invade  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  The  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  written  and  adopted  expressly  to 
protect  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  government.  The 
aim  of  the  founders  was  to  create  an  Inseparable  luilon  of  Inde- 
structible States. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  believer  In  the  Idea  that  we  win 
get  the  best  results  if  each  unit  of  government.  National.  State, 
and  local,  will  stay  within  Its  proper  sphere,  each  faithfully  and 
efficiently  performing  the  functions  devolving  upon  it.  and  with 
none  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  rest. 

A  DEsraucnvK  doctrine 

It  is  often  {beaded  in  attempting  to  ju.stlfy  the  tendency  toward 
centralization  which  has  been  so  strongly  in  evidence  during  the 
recent  years,  that  with  our  improved  facilities  of  transportation 
and  communication  State  lines  and  State  rights  no  longer  have 
any  particular  significance  and  should  therefore  be  disregarded, 
leaving  tt  to  the  Federal  Government  to  look  alter  things  in  a  big 
way  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

This  is  a  doctruie  that  is  both  delusive  and  destructive.  While 
It  is  true  that  science  and  invention  have  annihilated  time  and 
space,  human  nature  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  150  years  ago.  It 
is  fatal  to  the  workings  of  our  free  institutions  to  make  the 
governmental  unit  so  large  as  to  destroy  the  individual  and  local 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys. 

Many  injstances  could  be  dted  to  show  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  undermining  the  authority  cf  the  States  to  the  detriment 
of  the  people  and  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  For  example, 
the  preceding  speaker  on  today's  program.  Congressman  Bahden, 
of  North  Carolina,  has  mcde  reference  to  the  need  cf  amending 
the  Wage  Hour  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  National  Grange,  this  meastire  is  economically  unscund  and 
It  should  never  have  been  enacted.  While  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  commerce  clause  can  be 
stretched  to  the  point  where  the  Federal  Government  undertakes 
to  tell  an  employer  in  private  industry  what  wages  he  must  i»y, 
regardless  of  the  economic  conditions  with  which  he  may  be 
confronted. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
Grange  believes  that  all  workers  should  be  properly  compensated. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultiwe  are  also  workers,  and  they  are  among  the  poorest  paid 
In  the  entire  ccuntrj*.  Agriculture  Is  entitled  to  parity  with  other 
Industries,  and  the  effect  of  such  legislation  as  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  is  to  increase  the  existing  disparity. 

This  act  contains  another  pro\-lsion  or  section  which  even  a 
layman  has  the  right  to  conclude  Is  undoubtedly  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  exceeds  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Z  rtfer  to  the  child-labor  sectlcoi.    In  1924.  IS  years  ago,  Oongrese 
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•ubmltted  «n  amendment  to  t»»e  States  eonferrtnir  npoo  the  l^sd- 

eral  Government  the  right  to  regulate,  ctmtrol.  and  prohibit  child 
labor  Thus  far.  only  »  States  have  ratified  this  umendment.  and 
the  affirmative  vote  of  eight  additional  Slntr*  is  needed  to  mate 
It  effecUve.  However.  In  spite  of  this.  Congress,  under  the  iMfti 
of  the  admimstration.  ufcurp>ed  this  authorttv  in  p«T«1ni;  the 
Wage-Hour  Act.  The  question  is  not  vrhether  child  labor  should 
be  regulated.  controlK>d.  or  prohibited,  but  whether  the  Pedrnl 
Government  should  be  allov.'ed  to  exceed  the  autliority  with  wlUch 
It  Is  vested  under  the  fundamental  law. 

STRANCUNG    MOTOK    TKANSPOCTATTON 

To  give  another  example  among  the  many  that  will  readily 
occur  to  thinking  people.  In  1933  the  Federal  Motor  Carriers'  Act 
was  passed.  There  was  no  particular  demand  for  this  legislation 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
already  had  legislation  governing  the  size,  weight,  and  speed  at 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  the  hlghwajrs.  together  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  rules  and  regulations  intended  to  promotje  public  safety. 

While  this  legislation  was  intended  primarily  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  common  and  contract  earners  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce.  It  also  contained  a  proNislon  giving  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlssjcn  the  right  to  take  steps  to  promote  safety  of 
operation  in  the  cape  of  privately  owned  motor  vehlclw.  If  the 
need  thi-refor  should  appear 

with  common  and  contract  motor  carriers  already  encased  in  a 
governmental  strait  Jacket,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Is  now  conducting  hearings  throughout  the  country  with  a  view  to 
extending  its  rules  and  regulations  to  privately  owned  trucks  in- 
cluding the  1.000.000  motortrucks  found  on  our  farms.  These 
trucks  are  now  subjected  to  the  most  Ktrlnpent  State  regulations: 
a  purvey  discloses  the  fHct  thst  probablv  1«^k  than  10  fxTcent  of 
them  ever  cross  State  lines,  and  there  is  every  renscn  to  believe 
that  these  trucks  are  just  as  carefully  operated  under  present  con- 
diUons  as  would  be  the  case  under  Petieral  control  This  being 
true,  why  should  Federal  regulation  and  control  be  8uperlmp<'<sed 
upon  State  regulation  and  control,  creating  a  condition  that  would 
make  it  IncreasiniJly  difficult  for  the  people  to  use  their  own  high- 
ways for  the  most  legitimate  purposes,  without  mentioning  the 
duplication  of  expense  that  would  be  Involved? 

Common  eense  dictates  that  the  owners  of  private  motortrucks" 
should    register    an    emphatic    protest    against    this    encroachment 
upon  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Go\-erament. 

OUR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  STSTTM 

With  numerous  examples  of  overcentrallzatlon  of  Government, 
such  as  have  been  cited,  t)efore  our  eyes,  there  are  certain  groups 
that  are  urging  projects  calling  for  further  meddling  and  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  State  and  local 
affairs.  One  of  these  plan.s  calls  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  our  public  schools. 

Commenting  on  the  vicousness  of  this  proposal.  Dr.  Nicholaa 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  years  ago,  said: 

"•So  far  as  education  Is  concerned,  there  has  been  overcentrall- 
zation  for  a  long  time  past.  Too  many  persons  are  engaged  in 
Bupervlsing.  in  inspecting,  and  In  recording  the  work  of  other 
persons.  There  is  too  much  machinery,  and  in  con:>equence.  a 
steady  temptation  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  form  of  education 
than  upon  its  content.  Statistics  displace  scholarship.  There  are. 
In  addition,  too  many  law*,  and  too  precise  laws,  and  not  enough 
opportunity  for  those  mistakes  and  failures  due  to  uuii vidua! 
Initiative  and  experiment  which  are  the  foundations  of  great  and 
lasting  success. 

'There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  United  SUtes,  eveji  If  every 
dollar  were  expeiKi*Kl  on  education,  to  produce,  through  Federal 
authority,  or  through  what  Is  naively  called  coopfratlon  between 
the  Federal  Go\emn-icnt  and  the  States,  educational  results  that 
would  be  at  all  comparable  with  those  that  hav«  already  been 
reached  under  the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown  up 
among  us," 

Continuing.  Dr.  Butler  said: 

"Bureaucrats  and  experts  will  speedily  take  the  life  out  of  even 
the  best  of  .schools  and  reduce  them  to  dried  and  nKHinted  speci- 
mens of  pedagogic  fatuity." 

The  plan  to  Impose  socialized  medicine  on  the  country,  with 
the  Federal  Government  assuming  dictatorial  control  in  the 
whole  field  of  medical  care,  Is  among  those  that  are  now  pending. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  certain  European  countries,  notably 
France.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  where  stats  medicine  has 
been  tried,  the  people  of  the  Umted  SUtes  would  do  well  to 
avoid  It. 

BLIGHT   or   EKCKSSITB  TAXATION 

Let  us  now  see  what  effect  our  top-heavy  gnvemmental  struc- 
ture has  had  on  taxation.  In  the  year  1903,  when  our  population 
was  80.983,000.  the  total  tax  burden,  national.  State,  and  Ipcal 
was  •1.382,000.000.  At  that  time  the  per  capita  of  taxation,  the 
theoretical  amount  which  each  man.  woman,  and  child  pays  to- 
ward the  support  of  govenunent,  was  $17.07. 

Ten  years  later.  In  1913.  the  p>upulation  had  Increased  to  96.- 
612.000.  At  that  time  the  taxes  lc\'led  by  all  units  of  government 
amounted  to  »2, 187 000.000.  giving  us  a  per  capita  fltnire  of  92266. 

In  1938  the  pcptilatlon  was  estimated  at  130XX)0.000.  Total 
taxes  amounted  to  913.214,000,000.  with  a  per  capiU  rate  of 
1101.65. 

Derastatlng  as  these  figures  are.  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
because  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  amount  borrowed  and 
spent  by  the  various   units  of  government.    These   debts  shotild 
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properly  be  rejfurdwl  as  deferred  taxation.  In  due  time  they  mxist 
be  paid  with  interest. 

Aa  is  known  of  all  men,  the  Federal  Government  is  the  chief 
offender  in  thla  orgy  of  RpendJng.  waste,  and  extravagance.  In 
1903  the  taxes  levied  bv  the  Federal  Government  amounted  to 
only  •521.000.000  In  1938,  Federal  taxes  aggregated  $6,114,000,000. 
But  Federal  expenditures  amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000,000,  or 
roughly  20  times  as  much  as  In  1903. 

Last  year  the  total  taxes  collected  by  all  units  of  government 
were  equal  to  23  6  percent  of  the  national  Income.  This  figure, 
again,  does  not  include  the  money  we  borrowed  and  spent,  and 
which  future  generations  of  Americans  will  be  called  upon  to 
repay. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  American 
system  of  private  enterprise  Is  not  functioning  as  It  should,  and 
that  after  10  years  of  depre.s.slon  we  still  have  more  than  10,000,000 
imemployed  In  the  United  Slates? 

While  no  one  disputes  that  government  within  reasonable  Umlta 
Is  absolutely  necessary,  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
government:  and  the  saturation  point  In  this  connection  has  long 
since  been  passed  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  last 
December  there  were  more  than  917.000  civil  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Ftderal  Government,  which  was  equal  to 
the  numljer  of  civil  employees  on  November  11.  1918,  the  day  the 
Armistice  was  signed  Taking  Washington  alone,  the  number  of 
Federal  employef^s  is  greater  now  than  durln:?  the  peak  of  wartimes. 

On  a  memorable  occasion,  more  than  100  years  ago,  when  the 
Integrity  of  the  Union  was  threatened,  Andrew  Jackson  said,  with 
that  grim  determination  that  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  "Otu' 
Federal  Union:  It  must  be  preserved!" 

The  time  has  come,  under  the  changed  conditions  with  which 
we  arc  confronted  today,  when  those  who  believe  In  poptilar  govern- 
ment should  rise  In  their  might  and  proclaim  in  thunderous  tones, 
"Our  dual  system  of  govcriunent;  It  must  be  preserved!" 
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OP     NORTH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk 
that  I  delivered  on  last  Friday  night.  April  21.  at  Princeton 
University  at  a  conference  of  Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton 
students  at  their  annual  gathering,  in  which  I  merely  made 
facLual  statements  as  to  the  situation  in  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  made  some  personal  observations  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  continental  and  eastern 
Europe  as  a  result  of  my  visit  to  15  countries  of  that  section 
of  the  world  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
of  the  past  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THt   FORKIGN    STTUATION 
THK   INTXKNATIONM.  TENSION 

The  »T»rld  is  tn  a  state  of  imrest.  In  all  countries  of  Europe 
pecautlonary  mUitary  measures  are  bolns  taken.  In  Germany , 
Italy,  and  Pr»tw«  millions  of  men  are  under  arms  In  the  Nethcr- 
Unds  prvparattoiM  are  being  made  to  flivd  the  country  in  order 
to  chev^k  the  advam^r  of  an  invading  sirmy.  The  Swi*  are  pr«>pare<l 
to  h;ow  up  all  t>ridKes  and  rvvads  leadmg  to  the  Oornuin  frontier. 
Great  Britain  has  d^^ubled  its  territorial  army  and  can  enact  con- 
•cription  on  46  hours'  notice.  Oas  masks  ha\-e  been  issued  to  the 
tnhabttants  of  V.\tjcan  City  Even  Iceland  is  worried  about  Oer- 
maxt  acttMttea  allegedly  to  establish  a  aubniariue  axid  air  base  on 
that  independent  island. 

Ewnis  move  swiftly  nowadays.  Wars  are  not  declared.  Heads  of 
foveniments  make  momentous  decisions  without  consulting  the 
represcnutlves  of  the  ptn^pie  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prance  did  not  consult  their 
Parliaments  when  they  abandoned  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany 
Now  Chamberlain  U  extending  pledges  of  militarv  assistance  to  the 
small  European  countries  without  consulting  Parliament.  In  our 
own  country  the  President  makets  indirect  pledges  to  South  America 
and  European  democracies.  Various  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  this  country  to  curb  the  Presideuia    •powers  to  declare 
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ALINEMENT  OF  THE   NATIONS 
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and  Rumania  are  afraid  of  Communist  propaganda  and  fear  the 
presence  of  Rtissian  troops  on  their  soU.    Strange  bedfeUows. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  alinement  of  countries  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  political  Ideology;  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. Germany,  ostensibly  the  sworn  enemy  of  bolshevlsm. 
maintains  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  Moscow,  the 
Government  financing  exports  to  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Switzerland,  the  oldest  democracy  in  E^irope,  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  accord  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Soviets. 
It  Is  an  open  secret  that  Moscow  cherishes  the  hope  that  the 
next  world  war  will  make  the  capitalist  system  In  other  coun- 
tries ripe  for  destruction.  The  thought  of  cooperating  with 
Russia  must  be  very  distasteful  to  Chamberlain,  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced conservative  views  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  win 
Hitler's  cooperation  which  he  would  decidedly  prefer.  On  the 
other  hand,  seasoned  political  observers  long  ago  predicted  that 
Hitler  might  try  to  win  the  support  of  Moscow  in  order  to  crusb 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  these  two  groups  of  coxmtrles  are 
of  approximately  equal  military  strength.  Optuiuns  are  freely  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  effectiveness  and  fighting  qualities  of  the  armies 
of  these  various  countries.  But  who  actually  knows?  We  do 
know  that  FasdBt  Italy  is  not  the  Italy  of  the  World  War.  Nor 
is  the  Germany  of  today  comparable  to  the  Prussian -dominated 
empire.  And  Soviet  Rixssia  certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Russia  of  the  czars. 

We  can  only  Judge  the  present  potential  military  strength  of 
these  countries,  but  It  would  not  be  sale,  especially  for  laymen, 
to  risk  an  opinion  as  to  the  fighting  quality  of  their  troops  or 
the  ability  of  their  military  strategists.  The  strategy  of  Italian 
generals  against  the  Abi'sslnlans  Is  no  gage  of  what  they  could 
achieve  when  opposed  by  European  army  generals.  In  Germany, 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff.  who  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fight- 
ing to  foreign  soil  and  in  kr-eplng  out  foreign  troops  during  4'2 
years  of  bitter  fighting  against  a  world  of  enemies,  are  dead.  The 
Rus.sians      •      •      •     have  shot  their  best  generals. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  these  three  countries  have  at  least 
three  things  In  common:  (1)  Huge  war  machines,  especially  a 
strong  air  force;  (2)  an  enthusiastic  youth  permeated  with  a  new 
political  philosophy;    (3)    a  nationalistic,  chauvinistic  spirit. 

In  any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  these  two  opposing 
groups  of  countries  in  Elurope,  we  must  not  overlook  Japan,  which 
opposed  Germany  in  the  last  war  but  is  now  closely  allied  with 
the  axis  powers. 

THE   ANTI-COMINTERN   PACT 

The  antl-Comlntern  pact  of  the  axis  powers,  Japan  and  their 
satellites,  to  which  Franco  Spain  has  now  also  adhered.  Is  osten- 
sibly directed  against  communism  and  Moscow.  In  effect,  how- 
ever. It  Is  an  alliance  against  the  democracies  and  nonaggiession 
states.  Political  Ideology  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Berlin.  Rome, 
and  Tokyo  still  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow, 
whereas  democratic  Switzerland  which  has  not  adhered  to  this 
pact  refuses  to  accept  a  Soviet  diplomatic  representative. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet  Russia  was  the  firat  totalitarian  country 
In  modern  history.  It  Is  still  more  totalitarian  than  any  of  the 
other  three  so-called  totalltarlans.  One  thing  which  It  does  not 
have  in  common  with  the  others  Is  the  German  mUltary  goose  step 
which  Mussolini  adopted  for  his  Black  Shirts  about  a  year  ago 
under  the  label  "Passo  Romano"  (Roman  step) .  Incidertally.  many 
years  previously  Hitler  had  adopted  for  the  Nazi  movement  the 
Fascist  salute,  which  he  called  "dcr  deutsche  Grass"  (Gernwn 
salute).     A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery! 

The  cohesive  force  that  holds  the  antl-Comintem  countries  to- 
gether under  this  spurious  label  is  the  desire  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  demand  nothing  less  than 
a  redistribution  of  the  world.  That  they  have  actually  proceeded 
with  their  plans  Is  evidenced  by  the  Invasion  of  China,  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia,  the  annexation  of  Albania,  and  the  disappearance 
of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  map  of  the  world  Is  changing  rapidly  and  may  undergo  still 
further  changes,  with  or  without  a  major  war.  One  result  of  this 
development  is  that  numerous  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country 
consutute  a  potential  market  for  new,  revised  maps. 

ROW    rA«    CAN    THE    DICTATOBS    COT 

The  widespread  belief  fostered  bv  the  Nazis  themselves  that 
they  would  not  accept  a  national  minority  within  their  borders 
even  if  U  were  forced  upon  them  met  disaster  with  the  subjuca- 
Won  of  the  Caechs.  The  world  now  knows  that  Hitler's  foreign 
policy  means  territorial  aggrandtvement  baaed  on  Machtpolitik 
<powrr  politics).  XK>t  the  union  of  all  Gorman -speaking  peoplea. 

If  Hitlor  had  adhered  to  his  original  policy  of  pat:-Germanlaai 
and.  having  achieved  this,  had  stopped  to  concentrate  his  ener- 
gies on  bvulding  a  strong  Oerman  Reich  compoaed  of  German- 
speaking  peoplea.  political  balance  In  Europe  might  have  been 
gradually  restored.  Instead  Hitler,  and  also  Mvissolini.  encour- 
aged by  the  weakness  and  mistakes  of  the  Democradec — Ore«t 
Britain  and  France — are  determined  to  take  what  they  can.  Thte 
naAkes  It  necessary  to  keep  their  national  economy  on  a  wartime 
basis  and  to  maintain  huge  armies  which  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  of  other  countries. 

ROPES  OP  AVERTING   WAS 

However,  the  present  gloomy  situation  in  Europe  Is  not  hope- 
less. The  prospects  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  will  continue  to 
Echieve  successes  by  swift  rapid  moves  against  Inferior  forces  are 
decidedly   less   favorable   than   tn  the  past.     The  indications   are 


that  their  superiority  In  the  air  may  be  checked  by  an  air  pact 
among  the  nonaggresslon  countries  and  Soviet  Russia.  Moreover, 
the  totalitarian  stales  lack  the  economic  and  financial  reaourcea 
which  are  of  vital  inipcrtance  for  a  long  war.  Unless  Hitler  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  access  to  the  wheat  fields  and  oil  weUs  of 
eastern  Europe.  Germany  could  not  last  out  another  war  of  four 
and  a  half  years. 

According  to  informed  sources,  present  German  stocks  of  essen- 
tial materials  are  at  be&t  sufficient  for  1  year.  Furthermore,  It 
should  not  l)e  overlooked  that  In  1914  Germany  had  no  lack 
of  gold  and  that  it  continued  to  pay  for  foreign  purchaaea  In 
gold  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  World  War.  Germany  seeks  to 
overcome  its  present  shortage  of  gold  by  t>arter  trade  with  other 
countries.  This  will  l>ecome  mure  difficult  In  the  event  of  s 
major  conflict. 

One  of  Germany's  principal  difficulties  Is  the  shortage  of  fats. 
While  wheat  can  be  stored  for  18  months,  fats  cannot  be  stored 
for  any  length  of  time  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  sources 
of  financial  credit  arc  cIosckI  to  the  totalitarian  stales  Is  a  weiphly 
factor  in  discouraging  them  from  provoking  a  war  of  long  duration. 

CONCLtmON 

An  encouraging  factor  In  all  this  chaos  In  Europe  Is  the  deep 
horror  of  war  among  the  people  of  this  country:  t^e  wldes^jread 
realization  of  the  futility  of  a  policy  to  settle  differences  among 
nations  by  the  sword.  The  strong  group  of  isolationists  In  Con- 
gress endeavors  to  put  teeth  Into  the  neuttallty  law:  the  Ludlow 
referendum  bill  and  the  popular  support  received  by  this  measure 
are  indisputable  evidence  that  we  are  a  war-hating  Nation. 

European  economists  and  statesmen  are  extrotnely  oplimflstlc 
as  to  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  equally  pi^ssimlstic  as 
to  the  fate  of  their  own  continent,  which  Is  beli'ig  wealcened  by 
huge  expenditures  for  exwssive  armaments  and  the  retardlrm 
influences  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  It  requires  no  gift  of 
vision  to  predict  that  with  or  without  war  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  headini;  for  economic  and  financial  ruin.  It  Is  difBcult  to 
write  an  effective  Insurance  policy  against  war.  But  If  we  suc- 
ceed In  staying  out  of  all  this  mess.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  States  will  emerge  as  the  greatest  world  power.  I  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  succeed. 
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Tiiesday.  April  25,  1939 


,  Jr. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  REPEAL  OF  SILVER  PURCHASE  ACT 

OF  1S34 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchase  program  is  now  the  subject  of  special  hearings  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency- I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  several  editorials  which  have  come  to  my  attention 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Boston,  llasa.) 

airVCB   FANTASIA 

When  Chalrnukn  Sccles  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  declared 
that  the  *'Iorelgn-siU-er-purchaH'  program  does  more  to  ultlmatelv 
dKtroy  the  dom«t>uc>sal\'er  industry  than  anything  elat  I  know^ 
he  «aM  no  more  than  critics  of  the  «U«er  buying  wanwd  in  IBM. 

Mr.  &xlcs.  however,  ought  to  have  put  hti  autemeht  In  the  pact 
tent.  The  ro;«ign-sU\xr-purchaae  aehcwM  has  wdrtmtXy  destr^yvd 
much  of  the  market  for  sU\er  upoa  which  the  American  Industry 
used  to  depend.  The  procoss  came  about  as  a  result  of  th*  booat- 
tng  of  the  price.  Uncle  Sam's  unlimited  buying  sent  the  prto* 
from  45  cents  to  81  cents  au  ounce.  At  this  higher  prloe  C&aa 
was  forced  to  dispense  w.tii  the  metrl  as  the  iMMlk  tor  tta  cur- 
rency. At  one  stroke,  thcrrlore.  the  China  market.'  tmmeily  the 
main  prop  for  slU>er.  was  dosed  to  the  purchase  of  hllver.  Indeed, 
the  Chinese,  having  no  further  use  for  silver  for  monetary  statul- 
ard  purposes,  are  actually  selling  6ll\-er  to  Uncle  Sam. 

The  decline  in  the  foreign  demand  for  hllver  may  be  traced  tn 
the  fall  in  its  price.  Silver  is  now  back  at  around  45  cenu  an 
ounce.  It  would  be  lower  than  that  If  the  Treasury  were  to  stop 
the  purchases.  And  yet  the  object  of  this  buying  was  to  boo»t 
the  price. 

The  domestic  Interests  do  not  yet  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  Silver  market  has  been  destroyed  because  the  Treacury  btiya 
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the  domefltlc  production  at  the  subsidized  price  of  64'4  cents. 
But  subsidies  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later.  Then  the 
Xorce  of  Mr.  Eccles'  remark  will  be  brought  home  to  the  Industry. 


(Prom  the  Tuscon   (Ariz.)    Star] 

tarWARD    TO    A    '"COOD    NEIGHBOR" 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
the  government  of  President  Cardenas  revived  with  evident  de- 
termination the  policy  of  expropriation  not  only  of  lands  but  of 
industries.  The  expropriation  has  amounted  to  conflscntion,  be- 
cause not  a  peso  has  been  paid  for  what  has  been  taken.  Yet 
while  Mexico  hu  thus  avoided  payment.  President  Ror«evelt  has 
directed  the  Treasury  to  continue  to  buy  $6,000,000  worth  of 
Mexican  silver  each  month. 

[Prom  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)   Evening  Forum} 

MEXICO     AGAIN 

'^  Mexico  has  the  right  to  take  over  the  lands,  but  International 
law  holds  that  the  owners  must  be  reimbursed.  But  Mexico  con- 
fiscates, and  does  nothing  about  reimbursement. 

Perhaps  Mr  Hull  should  use  stronger  language.  And  another 
thing,  while  these  expropriations  have  been  going  on.  the  United 
States  Government  has  had  a  silver  policy  from  which  Mexico 
has  received  more  benefit  than  anyone  else. 

(From  the  Zanesvllle   (Ohio)    Times  Recorder] 

BARTni    WITH    CEXMANT 

Announcement  that  Germany  is  offering  farm  machinery,  barb- 
wire,  and  poultry  netting  in  exchange  for  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  lard  in  extensive  pure  barter  deals  with  mldwesttrn 
farmers"  and  packers'  cooperative  organizations  seems  to  call  for 
careful  Investigation. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  millions  which  this  coimtry  has  Invested  in  Mexico's  silver. 
which  Is  not  needed  here  and  cannot  be  used,  has  not  purchased 
the  ,good  will  of  Mexico  and  most  assuredly  has  not  brought  any 
benefits  to  this  country. 


[From  the  New  York  Sun) 

LOOKING    OtJT    FOR   THE   SILVER    BOTS 

"There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  silver-purchase  program  from 
either  a  monetary  or  a  credit  standpoint."  Chairman  Eccles  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  told  a  senatorial  committee.  Secretary  Df 
the  Treasury  Mcrgenthau  already  has  practically  said  as  much  and 
he  has  refused  to  recommend  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Eccles  could  not  bring  himself  to 
advocacy  of  outright  repeal  of  the  act.  Instead  he  suggested  that 
foreign  silver  be  stopped,  but  that  the  Treasury  continue  to  buy 
domestic  output,  or  the  bulk  of  It.  at  a  price  well  above  the  market 
value.  Granted  that  from  Mr  Eccles'  home  State  of  Utah  and  the 
neighboring  silver-producing  States  there  is  tremendous  pressure 
for  continuance  of  the  silver  subsidy,  which  benefits  a  few  mine 
owners  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Eccles  hasn't  added  to 
his  stature  in  thus  protecting  one  of  the  many  special  Interests 
feeding  out  of  the  public  trough. 


(From  the  Houston  Post.  Houston.  Tex.] 

AMEND    SILVER    ACT 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  buying 
■llvor  at  a  premium  over  world  prices  for  the  metal,  ordinary 
common  sense  suggests  that  It  limit  Its  purchases  to  silver  produced 
In  this  country.  There  can  be  no  point  in  buying  up  silver  pro- 
duced in  other  countries  at  a  premium  and  piling  it  up  in  the 
United  States. 

The  S:lver  Act  of  1934  was  passed  for  a  dual  purpose.  One  was 
to  stimulate  mining  of  silver  In  our  Western  States,  thus  increas- 
ing employment  and  expanding  business,  and  the  other  was  to 
broaden  the  metallic  monetary  base  of  the  national  currency.  The 
administration  harked  back  to  the  theory  of  William  Jennings 
Eryan.  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  to  provide  a  larger  circulation  of 
money  and  a  wider  base  for  credit. 

There  has  always  been  a  considerable  segnrvent  of  the  population 
that  believed  that  a  lot  of  cheap  money  was  a  help  to  the  poor 
man.  It  has  never  worked  out  that  way  in  practice.  The  most 
prosperous  time  the  country  has  enjoyed  was  when  the  country 
was  on  the  gold  standard  And  so  President  Roosevelt  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  silver  bloc  In  Congress  and  eventually  sinned 
the   Silver  Purchase   Act. 

The  measiire  did  for  a  time  stimulate  mining  of  silver  In  the 
West.  In  Colorado,  for  instance,  ghost  towns  In  silver  mining 
districts  began  to  take  on  new  life.  Business  in  general  in  the 
mining  States  was  helped,  as  men  went  back  to  work  and  a  new 
•ource  cf  income  for  the  people  of  those  States  had  been  provided 

When  the  Government  Included  silver  mined  in  other  countrie^ 
•nd  bought  supplies  at  higher  than  market  prices,  the  sxirplus  of 
silver  h?ld  In  this  country  began  to  be  piled  higher  and  higher 
Now  we  have  an  enormous  supply,  bought  at  better  than  world 
prices,  for  which  we  have  no  use. 


Marrtner   Eccles.   Chalrmat 
former  banker  of  Utah,  who 
demanding   a   revision   of   th 
threatening  to  destroy   the 
tracted  the  bulk  of  the  silver 
question  Is  asked.  Why  continjue 
with  any  sense  knows  this 


of   the   Federal   Reserve   System,    a 

lught  to  be  an  authority  on  sliver,  is 

Silver   Act.    because,    he   says.    It    is 

domestic   silver   Industry.     Having   at- 

iupply  of  the  world  to  our  shores,  the 

to  mine  domestic  silver?    Anybody 

go  on  permanently. 


cai  not 


(Prom  th« 

MR 
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Chairman  Eccles  of  the  Federal 
witness  In  his  testimony  on  Monday 
mittee"  on  the  existing  silver 
chlevous  statute  was  bluntly 
less  Impressive  from  the  fact 
came  from  an  important  sll 
has   resulted,    by   estimates 
foreign  bullion  six  times  as 
Mr.  Eccles  told  the  committee 

"The  foreign  silver-purchas  f 
to  ultimately  destroy  the  dofiestic 
else  I  know." 

"When  you  buy  the  world'  k 
tend  to  destroy  the  use  of  sll 
been  the  effect." 


Reserve  Board  made  an  Impressive 

before  the  Senate's  "sliver  com- 

purchase  law.    His  view  of  that  mls- 

and  forcibly  stated;   It  was  not  the 

as  he  pointed  out.  that  he  himself 

-producing  State.     The  law  of  1934 

the    bullion    trade.    In   purchase    of 

arge  as  purchase  of  domestic  silver. 

program  does  more.  In  my  opinion, 
silver  Industry  than  anything 
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The  law.  which  has  failed 
ought  promptly  to  go  to  the 
and  less  vicious  governments 
nineties,  played  its  part  In 
and  the  law  was  repealed  wlt4ln 


n  every  tone  of  Its  avowed  purposes, 

l^lslatlve 'scrap  heap.    A  far  less  costly 

silver-purchase  experiment.  In   the 

wf"ecking  the  Harrl/ion  administration. 

3  years  of  Its  enactment. 


prosperc  us 


lur 


0)0 


o: 
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(Prom  the 

SEVEN   HUNDRED  A 

At  the  present  moment  it 
•750.000,000  to  make 
their  employees  throughout  t 

Acting  Budget  Director  Bel 
since    Mr.    Roosevelt's    sliver 
the  Treasurv  had  bought  in  t 
$1,500,000,000  and  $1,750,000 
the  metal  were  sold  today  it 

This  loss   was   the   result 
silver-mining  States   in  which 
of  voters  reside.     But   he   w 
help  the  world.     Silver  miners 
their  bullion  here  in  exchange 
and  vaults  of  China  were  em 
shores  for  conversion   into 
soon  was  so  depleted   that   t 
standard.     So  great  was  the  rti^sh 
Government  was  forced  to  i 
with   silver-standard    countrie 
believed,  the  Silver  Purchase 

Despite    the    loss    inflicted 
legislative  and  economic 
obvious  failure  to  quicken  the 
person    as    Secretary    of   the 
benefited  America. 

Testifying  before  a   Senate 
chase  program.   Mr.   Morgenth^iu 
mental  in  increasing  the 
tries  and  that  If  the  purchases 
reduce    exports    from    the    U 
mentioned    was    Mexico 
pensation  of  American  oil 

Evidently  the  Senators  delated 
his  contention.     •     •     • 

In  this  ca5e  figures  evident] 
if  any  correlation  exists  between 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande  and 
victs. 

Nor    do   other   available    flgi 
heavy  silver  purchases  and 
the  prosperity. 


Massli:  an  (Ohio)  Independent] 


ro  FIFTY   Mn.LION   WASTED 

has 


atrcc  ity 


fama  as 
con  pa 


Secretary  Morgenthau  says  h  ? 
policy  cf  lending  money  to  th  ? 
regard  to  their  failure  to  pay 
the  United  States. 

Brazil,  for  example,  owes  oui 
no  effort  to  pay  on  Interest  or 
Is  well  able  to  make  some  p 
Mr.  Morgenthau  has  picked  o\tt 
she  may  buy  cur  airplanes. 

Last  week  Mr.  Morgenthau  cAi 
committee  regarding  our  purcl 
well   above   fair   market   valut 
Mexico  to  buy  our  goods.    Bu 
10   years  the   official   Departni^t 


New  York  Times] 

ON   SILVER 


silver."  Mr.  Eccles  continued,  "you 
elsewhere  in  the  world.     That  has 


cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
the  silver-mining  companies  and 
e  world. 

Wednesday,  disclosed  the  fact  that 

chase    plan    had    gone    Into    effect 

open  markets  of  the  world  between 

worth  of  silver,  and  said  that   If 

\fould  bring  only  about  81.000.000.000. 

Mr.   Roosevelt's   desire   to   help   the 

only  a  small  but  important  group 

t   further   afield.     He   undertook   to 

in  South  Africa.  Canada.  Mexico  sent 

'or  American  dollars.     The  cupboards 

and  the  contents  rushed  to  these 

Ar^erican  dollars.     China's  silver  stock 

e   nation   was  forced   off  the   silver 

of  silver  out  of  Mexico  that  the 

i4erfere.     Instead  of  promoting  trade 

^as  Mr.   Roosevelt   had   hoped   and 

i  iCt  actually  curtailed  trade. 

ipon    the    American    people    by    this 

of  the  President,  and  despite  Its 

return  of  prosperity,  such  an  exalted 

•treasury  Morgenthau  claims   that    it 


rommlttee  regarding  the  sllver-pur- 

stated   that   it    had   been   instru- 

purc^asing  power  of  half  a  dozen  coun- 

should  be  stopped  it  would  tend  to 

ted    States.      Among    the    countries 
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asking  the  Secretary  for  proof  of 

spoke  louder  than  claims,  for  little 
n  our  heavy  silver  purchases  from 
A  exican  purchases  of  American  prod- 
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pre  aperlty. 


(Prom  the  B<  ston   (Mass.)   PostJ 

GOOD    MO^EY    AFTER    BAD? 


Is  going  ahead  with  the  announced 
Latin-American  countries  without 
debts  already  owing  to  citizens  of 

citizens  $350,000,000  and  Is  making 

)rmcipal.  although  it  is  believed  she 

Brazil  is  one  cf  the  countries 

to  extend  credits  to  in  order  that 
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.ses  of  silver  from  Mexico  at  prices 

He   said   these    purchases   helped 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  last 

of   Commerce  figiires  shew   that 
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Mexico  bought  more  goods  from  us  in  the  years  before  the  New 
Deal  silver-buying  program  was  initiated  than  she  has  since. 

It  would  seem  that  our  good-neighbor  policy  in  this  respect  has 
gene  to  about  the  limit  of  patience.  Mexico  seized  oil  properties 
belonging  to  American  citizens  a  year  ago  and  has  made  no  pre- 
ten.^e  of  paying  for  them.  From  the^e  properties  she  is  now  selling 
oil  to  Germany  and  Italy  m  exchanf^  for  goods  she  formerly 
bought  from  us.    Now  she  has  seized  American-owned  sugar  lands 

Mr.  Mcrgenthau  may  be  on  good  ground  when  he  says  it  Is  not 
his   business   to   help   collect   private   debts   owed   to   our   citizens 
But  at  least  he  might  refrain  from  using  our  taxpayers'  money  to 
help  countries  that  deliberately  cheat  cur  citizens 
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Fear  and  Force— or  Facts? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OMi\HONEY,  OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  GILLEnTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  unusually  Instructive  article 
appearing  in  Dun's  Review  for  April  1939  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  CMahoney],  entitled  "Fear  and 
Force — or  Facts?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pear  and  Force — or  Facts? 

(By   Joseph    C.   0"Mahoni:t.   of   Wyoming,    chairman.   Temporary 

National  Economic  Committee) 

A  little  over  10  years  ago  Americans  evenrwhere.  particularly 
In  Wall  Street  and  In  Washington,  were  talking  alx3Ut  the  new 
era — and  believing  In  It.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  had 
the  "crash"  and  why.  after  6  years  of  the  New  Deal,  we  are  now 
groping  for  "recovery"  by  some  Ill-defined,  obscure  program  of 
"appeasement." 

As  a  people  we  are  readers  of  headlines.  We  are  slaves  of  slogans 
and  of  catchwords.  We  don't  seem  to  want  to  take  time  to  learn 
what  Is  beneath  the  headline  or  behind  the  slogan.  We're  so  Im- 
patient to  get  results  now  that  we  don't  bother  to  examine  or  to 
test  the  methods  by  which  the  results  are  to  be  achieved.  And  yet 
Americans  are  supposed  to  be  a  very  hard-headed  people.  The 
Yankee  trader  is  supposed  to  have  stamped  a  cautious,  prudent 
character  upon  the  whole  population.  But  the  history  of  the  last 
15  or  20  years  of  public  action  has  been  the  history  of  headlong 
and  Impulsive  experimentation  with  all  sorts  of  economic  and 
political  nostrums.  And.  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  our  condition 
Is  getting  no  better  fasti 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to  realize  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  and  that  we  can't  cure  it  by  mere  pallia- 
tives nor  by  treating  only  the  sjTnptoms?  What  is  the  use  of 
shouting  "Stop  spending!"  "Cut  taxes!"  "Give  business  a  breathing 
spell!"  when  we  know  that  there's  nothing  local  about  this  eco- 
nomic epidemic,  that  it's  a  world-wide  disaster,  and  that  men  in 
every  nation  and  on  every  continent,  stricken  with  the  fear  that 
rises  out  of  ignorance,  are  turning  desperately  to  force? 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to  steel  our  hearts  against  both  fear 
and  force,  and  by  intelligently  searching  after  facts  use  our  brains 
in  a  patient,  tolerant,  democratic  way  to  discover  how  all  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  whole  world  may  live  on  the  high 
plane  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  the  materials  for  which  are  scat- 
tered all  about  us? 

Of  course.  I  wouldn't  pretend  to  assert  that  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economics  Ccmmlttee  is  going  to  settle  the  Ills  of  the  world. 
But  I  will  say  that  It  can  become  a  helpful  guide  to  recovery  by  de- 
veloping the  actual  facts  alxiut  the  commercial  and  political  roads 
along  which  we  have  been  traveling  at  such  a  headlong,  helter- 
skelter  rate  for  the  past  generation. 

Indeed,  our  situation  may  very  well  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
reckless  youth  in  a  high-powered  automobile  on  a  curving  road. 
We  haven't  learned  to  use  the  vehicle  that  science  and  mvention 
have  placed  at  our  disposal  and.  though  we  are  trj-lng  to  get  every 
bit  of  power  out  of  the  new  car,  It  isn't  geared  to  the  road  on 
which  we're  traveling.  That's  why  we're  having  a  screeching  skid 
or  a  wreck  at  almost  every  turn. 

The  statutory  laws  by  which  we  try  to  govern  our  economic  life 
were  designed  primarily  for  an  era  when  business  was  local  and 
individual.  Our  habUs  of  thought  are  such,  and  the  force  of 
custom  is  so  great,  that  we  act  in  complete  disregard  of  the  fact 
th$X  modern  commerce   is  national  and  even  international  in 


scope  and  that  it  Is  carried  on,  not  by  natural  persons,  but  by 
corporations  which,  though  created  by  men.  hare  tremendous  ad- 
vantages over  men  In  ail  commerclRl  relations,  la  the  world  of 
trade,  a  man  is  no  match  for  a  corporation,  though  men,  without 
the  corporation,  could  not  begin  to  accomplish  the  material  result* 
which  have  characterized  this  century.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  are  living  in  a  new  era  but  we  persist  in  acting  u 
though  we  were  not. 

The  purpose  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
is  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  economic  dilemma.  There 
is  no  single  pliase  of  our  whole  economic  life  that  is  not  out  oi 
Joint,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  makUig  the  machine  work 
again  except  by  studying  it  as  a  whole. 

Agriculture,  the  basic  Industry  by  which  men  have  Uved  since 
belore  the  first  histories  were  written,  is.  next  to  the  railrouds. 
the  major  economic  casualty  of  our  time.  We  have  too  much 
wheat,  too  much  cotton,  too  much  corn,  too  much  of  all  the 
things  that  men  use  for  food.  The  farmer  cannot  exchahge  tliem 
for  the  things  he  needs  and  wants,  though  tliere  are  urban  mil- 
lions who  need  and  who  want  the  farmers'  products  but  cannot 
get  them  because  the  industrial  system  is  also  unabie  to  function. 

For  our  present  powers  of  consumption  there  Is  too  much  coal, 
too  much  gas,  too  much  electric  power.  The  development  of  oil 
throws  the  coal  miner  out  of  work.  The  pipe  line  cuts  down  the 
number  of  coal  car.s  transported  by  the  railroads.  Gas  makes  war 
on  lx)th  coal  and  oil,  while  electric  power  Invades  the  field  of  all 
three,  and  all  want  to  exclude  the  others  from  the  field. 

For  20  years  the  farmer  has  been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
gress for  national  legislation  to  enable  him  to  sell  his  goods  at  a 
profit.  Right  beilde  him  stand  the  coal  operator,  the  coeU  miner, 
the  oil  producer,  the  oil  worker,  the  railroads,  and  the  railroad 
workers,  while  manufacturlnR  indv.strlallst8  of  all  kinds  have  from 
time  to  time  during  a  century  and  a  half  sought  and  received  tariff 
aids.  Consumers  and  unemployed  also  turn  to  Coagress  for  laws 
to  Improve  their  status. 

Remedies  and  reforms  are  proposed  to  Congress  In  the  same 
steady  stream  that  brings  the  complaints.  One  group  Insists  that 
changes  In  the  money  s3rstem  wUl  provide  the  answer:  another 
demands  social  legislation:  another  has  a  new  plan  to  dispose  ot 
farm  surpluses;  another  would  fix  prices;  another  proposes  govern- 
ment subsidies  cf  this,  that,  or  the  other  kind;  another,  in  bland 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  ratification  of  the  Con.stltullon  Itself 
was  brought  about  by  the  business  community  because  It  wanted 
a  stable  central  government  to  aid  business,  and  that  business 
could  not  possibly  survive  without  government,  cries  "Let  business 
alone."  We  confuse  the  moans  proposed  with  the  objective  spught. 
and.  if  the  pressure  gels  strong  enough,  we  adopt  the  means  without 
sufficient  scrutiny,  lest  we  be  accused  of  being  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

The  advocates  of  each  new  proposal  and  the  represcntativs 
of  each  separate  Industry  or  trade  clamor  for  the  adoption  of  each 
special  remedy  without  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  other  factors 
of  our  economy.  Yet  the  most  obvious  fact  of  all  Is  that  alt 
factors  are  interdepondcnt  and  'that  no  one  group  can  prosper 
unless  all  the  others  prosper  likewise.  It  is  the  whole  economic 
system  of  the  modem  world  that  must  be  reexamined  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  to  fimction  in  a  way  that  will  preserve 
economic  freedom  and  political  liberty.  Surely  no  one  can  douot 
that  democracy  is  being  overthrown  In  Europe  precisely  because 
the  economic  ssrstem  has  not  been  operating  in  such  a  maniMr 
as  to  protect  Individual  rights  and  mdividual  security. 

What  we  have  failed  to  realise  is  that  In  the  modem  world 
we  operate  on  a  collective  basis.  It  Is  fashionable  to  denounce 
"collectivism"  as  something  inherently  bad  and  as  though  we 
were  still  living  in  an  Individualistic  society.  Frequently  the 
businessman  whose  every  energy  Is  devoted  to  the  management 
of  some  collective  enterprise  is  most  emphatic  in  denouncing 
collectivism.  Such  a  person  is  doubtless  thinking  of  the  so-called 
coUectlvlst  governments,  but  we  shall  lall  to  see  our  problem 
in  its  full  perspective  until  we  realize  that  the  large  modem 
corporations  which  dominate  the  economic  scene  in  our  time  ar« 
in  fact  collectivlst  economic  &tat<;8.  The  citizens  of  such  a  state 
are  the  investors  who  own  it  and  the  workers  who  make  It  func- 
tion, while  the  management  which  guides  Its  policy  is  its  govern- 
ment, owing  a  resp>onsiblllty  not  only  to  mvestors  and  workers; 
but  to  the  public  also. 

That  these  economic  states  have  become  increasingly  efflcleni 
no  one  can  reasonably  deny,  nor  that  they  make  available  to 
the  whole  population  commodities,  conveniences,  luxuries,  and 
services  that  would  otherwise  be  Impossible  of  enjoyment. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  big  country  needs  big  business  and 
that  size  of  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  big  business,  by  and  large,  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  both 
natural  persons  and  of  little  business.  As  a  few  units  gsUn  con- 
trol of  the  major  portion  of  any  Industry,  trade,  or  business,  the 
free  Independent  enterpriser  Is  driven  out  and  more  people  be- 
come employees.  Big  business  finds  it  easier  to  finance  Itself 
than  little  business,  because  it  is  in  a  position  of  authority,  while 
little  business  is  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant.  The  fewer  the 
tuilts.  the  easier  to  control  prices  and  suppress  competition.  Thua 
organization  becomes  more  powerful  than  the  citizen. 

Generalizations,  of  cours«;,  are  extremely  dangerous.  Just  as  over- 
simplification of  the  problem  Is  dangerous;  so  it  must  be  asteited 
and  reasserted  that  corporations  are  essential  and  beneficial  In- 
struments of   our  existence.     We  do  know,  Lowever,   that   tlM 
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growth  of  big  buslnejw  has  been  nccompanled  by  Increasing  un- 
employment. It  h.  of  rourse.  true  that  new  Industrks  make  new 
opporlunitles  for  labor,  taut  there  Is  much  ground  for  the  bell-'f 
that  each  year  dcvclopa  a  net  surplus  of  labor.  Certainly  It  w  111 
be  acknowledged  that  unen^ploynient  was  a  problem  before  the 
•"crash"  and  that  even  then  It  was  becoming  constantly  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  producer  of  raw  materials  to  survive. 

It  is  here.  It  s«.«em.s  to  mc,  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  pre- 
sents itself.  The  individual  worker  and  the  Individual  producer 
^have  been  becoming  more  dependent  for  their  economic  life  on 
the  hu;?e  organizations  whirh  handle  the  bulk  of  all  commerce  r.nd 
Indu.itry.  As  they  become  less  economically  free,  the  market  for 
Industry  and  commerce  tends  to  get  more  narrow  and  that.  In 
turn,  produces  more  unempknment.  which  again  reacts  v.pon  the 
whole  system,  and  the  situation  tcnd.s  to  get  progressively  woroe. 

SOLUTION    IJi    DOUBT 

It  la  easy  to  blame  the  politician.*?.  &a  many  businessmen  do, 
or  biK  business,  as  many  politicians  do,  but  the  symptoms  of  the 
^sease  are  found  In  every  country,  and  no  country  has  as  yet 
found  the  solution.  Some  countries  have  resorted  to  force  with 
astonishingly  repressive  elTects  upon  both  business '  and  citizen. 
The  concentration  camp  and  the  firing  squad  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, but  they  don't  set  business  free  and  they  don't  raise  the 
standards  of  living. 

Man  was  not  made  for  the  state,  nor  was  he  made  for  any 
economic  system.  Both  the  state  and  the  economic  systems  were 
made  to  serve  the  needs  and  the  conveniences  of  man.  Ours, 
then,  is  a  problem  of  adjusting  the  modern  economic  system  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  men, 

Business  will  best  serve  itself  and  Government  will  best  serve- 
the  p?opIe  when  both  cooperate  to  devise  the  rule  that  will  keep 
opportunity  free,  provide  employment,  stabilize  income,  and 
abolish  all  arbitrary  resuictlons  on  free  private  enterprise,  whether 
such  restrictions  originate  in  private  or  public  power.  Only  thus 
can  we  Justify  democracy.    And  the  first  step  is  to  get  the  facts. 

I  have  a  profound  faith  that,  given  the  facts,  the  American 
people  wilt  know  the  answer  It  is  an  answer  for  which  the 
world  Is  waiting. 


Washington  Jitters 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMrSIllRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE   NEW   YORK   POST  OP  APRIL   20,    1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prinfted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
pubhshcd  in  the  New  York  Post  of  Thursday,  April  20,  1939. 
entitled  "Washington  Jitters." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  April  20.  1939] 

WA.SHINCTON  JITTETiS 

We  can  almost  hear  Bill  Smith,  plain  American,  remarking  to 
his  wife:  "Awful  lot  of  war  talk  In  the  papers,  isn't  there?"  We 
can  almost  s-.»e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  in  living  rooms  throughout 
the  land,  pausing  for  that  moment  of  worried  thought  which 
the  mental  image  of  war  always  evokes. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  war  talk  In  the  papors  and  we  are  sorry 
for  It.  We  must  add  that  this  talk  comes  from  high  quarters  and 
cannot  be  Ignored  or  emitted.  But  we  agree  with  Bill  Smith  that 
tiiere  has  l>een  an  awful  lot — too  much — of  It. 

There  are  two  parties  in  this  country,  one  which  declares  we 
can  keep  the  peace  by  keeping  out  of  other  people's  troubles,  and 
the  second  which  thinks  that  Joining  hands  with  Britain  and 
Prance  in  their  current  war  danger  is  the  way  to  preserve  peace. 
The  second  party  has  the  ascendar.cy  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  many  mere  signs,  more  portents 
for  war  than  for  peace  in  the  last  11  days.  We  sav  11  davs  be- 
cause these  portents  started  on  April  9.     We  list  sothe  of  them. 

April  9:  •111  be  back  in  the  fall  if  we  don't  have  a  war"  re- 
marks the  President  on  a  Georgia  railway  platform,  a  remark  that 
sent  a  chill  around  the  country.  Does  he  mean  that  "we"  will  be 
In  the  war.  or  only  that  there  will  be  a  war  In  Europe? 

April  12:  It  turns  out  the  President  means  that  a  war  in  Exirope 
*-ould  'from  the  outset"  involve  our  destinies.  An  editorial  wTiter 
for  the  Washington  Po^t  makes  this  interpretation  and  the  President 
in  press  conference  endorses  the  editorial 

April  14:  The  President,  m  a  speech  before  the  Pan  American 
Union,  declares  that  "we  have  an  interest  wider  than  mere  defense 
of  our  sea-ringed  continent  "  Again  a  cold  chUl.  Are  we  to  be 
embroiled  in  Europe's  quarrels? 


April  15:  The  President  se:  ids  identical  notes  to  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, asking  for  10-year  no  laggression  pledges.  Thouch  the  text 
of  the  note  was  mild  enough  it  was  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  put 
the  two  dictators  on  the  spc  — and  it  was  also  interpreted  in  some 
European  countries  as  an  op<  n  American  offer  of  support  to  Britain 
and  France. 

April  15:  (How  steadily  t  le  shocks  come!)  The  fleet  is  given 
hasty  orders  to  go  to  the  Pac  tic,  abandoning  plans  for  a  spring  stay 
in  the  Atlantic.  Whispers  ar  se  that  "France  and  England  will  take 
care  of  the  Atlantic  while  we  take  care  of  the  Pacific"  In  the 
"coming  war." 

April  18:  There  Is  a  meetli  g  of  fiscal  agents  to  discuss  plans  for 
safeguaiding  the  prices  of  st(  cks  in  event  of  war.    War — war — war. 

April  19:  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
official  statements,  is  called  suddenly  to  "active  duty"  with  the 
Army  to  make  a  survey  of  iviation  research  facilities.  Why  this 
press-agent  approach?     If  It    lad  to  be  done,  why  not  quietly? 

April  19:  So  critical  Is  the  danger  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  French.  Brlti.^h.  and  Ger  nan  fleets  maneuvering  near  Gibraltar, 
that  families  of  officers  on  t  le  British  Island  of  Malta  are  ordered 
home.  So  what?  So  we  s<  nd  our  U.  S.  cruiser  Omaha  to  visit 
Malta  from  April  23  to  May  ;  .     Why? 

We  would  like  to  hear  a  lit  tie  talk  about  peace  Just  for  a  change. 
What  are  we  doing  to  keep  o  it  of  war.  if  there  is  so  much  danger? 
Or  are  we  welcoming  entang  ement  In  a  war  to  pull  some  Imperial 
chestnut  out  of  the  fire  for  E  ritain? 

Washington  buzzes  with  i  amors.  Over  the  last  week  end  cor- 
respondents learned  of  a  pli  n  for  an  immediate  lightning  attack 
by  Germany  on  the  Netherh  nds  while  the  German  Navy  engaged 
the  British  fleet  In  the  Medit<  rranean  and  Japan  grabbed  the  Dutch 
EsLst  Indies.  When  this  stoi  y  was  cabled  to  Londou.  the  London 
papers  turned  it  down.  It  '  .as  a  rumor  they  had  heard  2  weeks 
before  and  which  the  Britl  h  Government  unofficially  said  had 
been  traced  to  the  German  lazi  Propaganda  Ministry. 

Washington  took  It  serloui  ly.  Washington  has  more  Jitters  and 
talks  more  about  war  than  e  ven  the  European  capitals. 

Can't  we.  in  the  name  of  c  Dmmon  sense,  stop  it?  The  President 
could  reassure  the  country  1  y  one  single  broad  statement  to  this 
effect:  "I  intend  to  keep  An  erica  out  of  any  Etiropean  war."  He 
has  not  yet  made  that  stateir  ent. 
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Sp  ;aker, 


Mr.  -W ALTER.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
discussion  on  social 
Republican  points  of  vie^ 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Smith,   of  Illinois,   Tuesday 
Broadcasting  System 


under  leave  to  extend  my 

include  a  timely  and  important 

security  disclosing  the  Democratic  and 

on  the  subject  as  presented  by 

Ohio,  and  Representative  T.  V. 

April    11,   over   the   Columbia 
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Announcer.  First,  from  a 
by  Senator  Robekt  A.  Taft. 

Senator  Taft.  Citizens  of 
social  security?  It  is  a  term 
the  beginning  of  the  depress 
concern  b*>fore  that  time 
Lean   or   Democratic.     Nelth 
conservatives  like  Warren 
with   any   national   action   fo: 
there    throughout    the    States 
Social  security  is  a  system 
assurance  that   they  and  their 
the  streets,  and  left  without 
either  by  reason  of  old  age 
get    a   Job.     It   was   not    muc 
thought  we  had  developed  a 
vide  social  security  without 
had  developed  a  system  unde 
ployment.     We  thought  we 
a  man  who  was  willing  to  w 
enough  money  to  provide  fo] 
his  children  so  that  they  coi#d 
If  we  had  been  right,  the  U 
form   of  social   security — one 
instead  of  the  Government  s, 
ol  living,  and  not  a  relief 


F  epublican  point  of  view,  as  presented 


t  le 


United  States  of  America,  what  is 
3f  which  we  heard  very  little  before 
jn  in  1929.     It  was  not  an  American 
wlifther  the  administration  was  Repub- 
liberals   like   Woodrow  Wilson   nor 
_    concerned   themselves   greatly 
social   security,   although   here    and 
experiments    were    being    attempted, 
designed  to  give  every  man  and  woman 
families  will  not  be  thrown  onto 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities, 
3r  physical  infirmity  or  inability  to 
I   discussed   before    1929,   because   we 
ystem  in  America  which  would  pro- 
( lovernment  action.     We  thought  we 
which  every  man  could  secure  em- 
developed  a  system  under  which 
during  his  active  years  could  save 
himself   In  his  old   age,   or  educate 
earn  enough  to  take  care  of  him. 
i|ited  States  would  have  had  the  best 
dependent    on   a   man's   own   efforts 
one  providing  an  American  standard 
■  of  Uving.    And  let  us  remember 
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that  social  security  for  most  of  the  people  still  depends  much 
more  on  this  superior  American  sjstem  of  Individual  effort  and 
reward  for  thrift  and  InteUigence  and  hard  «ork  than  it  does  on 
legislation. 

Of  course,  even  in  pre- 1929  days,  there  was  plenty  of  poverty  and 
misfortune.  But  they  were  handled  by  various  private  agencies 
and  local  government  institutions  which  looked  toward  aasuring 
social  sectirity.  Old  peoples  homes,  orphan  asylums,  hospitaU 
organized  by  private  charity  or  local  government  took  care  of 
cases  oX  misforttme.  and  in  times  of  prolonged  unemployment, 
charity  work  was  extended  to  the  homes  of  the  unemployed 

But  in  1929  we  found  that  we  did  not  have  the  economic  system 
we  thought  we  had.  Thousands  of  people  lost  their  life  savings 
Millions  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  Immense  financial  burden 
broke  down  the  solvency  even  of  local  governments.  And  so  the 
people  turned  to  the  attractive  plans  for  social  security,  particu- 
larly for  old-age  pensions  and  uncmplojrment  insurance,  which 
had  been  developed  in  various  European  countries. 

Today  every  party  and  every  sincere  student  of  social  condi- 
tions Is  in  favor  of  relief,  adequate  old-age  pensions,  mothers' 
pensions,  and  imemployment  Insurance,  and  all  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  the  lead,  and  provide  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  make  the  plan  effective.  The  broad  term 
"social  secuilty"  embraces  work  relief  and  direct  relief,  but  it  is 
more  often  applied  to  the  forms  of  assistance  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  namely,  pensions  for  the  aged,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  pensions  for  mothers  with  dejjendent  children. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Social  Security  Act  Itself,  and  particularly 
the  exact  method  in  which  old-age  pensions  shall  be  paid  and  the 
money  raised  to  pay  them,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  country  today.  Most  people  do  not  realize  that 
nearly  all  the  old-age  pensions  paid  today  are  still  paid  under  State 
laws  by  State  governments,  and  the  only  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  grant  of  half  the  money  required.  The  States 
pay  the  other  half  out  of  State  taxes.  The  Federal  money  comes 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  does  not  even  come 
from  the  pay-roll  tax.  In  Ohio,  for  Instance,  our  old-age  pension 
system,  from  which  120.000  people  are  drawing  pensions,  was  en- 
acted by  State  law,  initiated  by  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  It  was  adopted  before  the  New  Deal 
began,  and  it  wais  a  universal  plan  to  reach  all  of  the  needy  aged, 
and  not  contributory  or  limited  to  certain  groups. 

On  top  of  this  system  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  provides 
for  a  reserve  plan  of  old-age  pensions,  each  man  to  build  up  a 
reserve  from  a  pay-roll  tax  on  the  wages  he  receives,  paid  one-half 
by  the  employer  and  one-half  by  the  employee.  This  tax  is  now 
2  percent,  and  Is  to  Increase  to  6  percent.  Unforttinately,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  anyone  gets  as  large  an  old-ape  pension  under 
this  plan  as  he  can  get  now  from  the  State  without  making  any 
contribution  at  ail.  Incidentally,  the  reserve  plan  only  reaches 
certain  classes  of  employees,  and  omits  entirely  large  groups  like 
agricultural  laborers,  hotisehold  servants,  itinerant  workmen,  and 
others.  It  Is  extremely  complicated  to  keep  lifelong  records  for 
everyone  who  is  covered,  and  there  will  be  countless  errors  in  these 
records. 

One  difBculty  with  the  present  plan  is  that  it  has  two  systems 
of  old-age  pensions  which  overlap,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  ultimate  reconcUiation.  The  theory  of  the  plan  is  tliat  a 
man  accimiulatea  a  reserve  to  pay  his  own  pension  In  his  old 
age,  but  for  many  years  he  will  not  get  as  much  of  a  p>enslon  under 
this  plan  as  the  State  is  paying  under  the  State  plan  without  any 
contribution  from  the  recipient  at  all. 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  has  been  tremendously  bur- 
densome upon  industry.  Even  now  the  2-percent  pay-roll  tax  is 
raising  approximately  $600,000,000  a  year  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  while  paying  out  only  atxiut  $12,000,000  in  pensions. 
The  unempiojmient  insurance  tax  of  3  percent  on  pay  rolls,  all 
paid  by  the  employer,  raises  alwut  $900,000,000  a  year.  Ultimately 
this  tax  will  all  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  or  passed  back  to 
the  workman.  Increasing  the  price  of  every  product  tliat  the 
average  workman  buys.  But  In  the  meantime  it  puts  a  heavy 
premiiun  on  cutting  down  labor,  and  there  is  a  constant  incentive 
to  employers  to  cut  down  the  number  of  worlunen  through  the 
increase  of  machinery  or  otherwise.  The  pay-roll  tax  tends  to 
Increase  tinemployment  Just  at  a  time  when  tinemployment  is  the 
most  serious  menace  in  the  entire  country. 

The  so-caUed  reserve  plan  in  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
templates the  buUding  up  of  a  huge  reserve,  amoxuiting  to  $30.- 
000.000,000  by  1980.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  Government 
will  take  away  from  the  people  in  pay-roll  taxes  $1,600,000,000. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  tinemployment-lnsurance  money  will  be 
paid  out,  the  rest  vised  to  increase  the  unemplojrment-insurance 
reserve.  More  than  half  the  old-age  tax  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  reser\-e.  even  if  the  grants  to  States  for  pensions  are  deducted, 
■o  that  unless  some  change  Is  made,  the  Government  will  take  in 
over  $700,000,000  more  than  it  pays  out.  Including  railroad  pay-roll 
taxes,  depriving  the  people  of  Jtist  that  much  purchasing  power 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  vitally  needed. 

The  law  provides  that  this  reserve  must  be  Invested  to  Gov- 
ernment t)onds.  That  means  that  when  the  money  comes  toto 
the  reserve  fund  It  is  paid  over  Into  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treas- 
ury prints  and  puts  Into  the  reserve  fund  the  same  amotint  of 
Government  bonds.  In  other  words,  the  Government  invests  its 
money  to  Its  own  I  O  U's.  After  the  money  gets  Into  the  General 
Treasury,  It  is  used  to  pay  the  cturent  deficits  of  the  New  Deal 
administration.  The  reserve  Is  supposed  to  provide  pensions  to 
the  future,  but  what  happens  to  1980,  when  th.e  Government  want* 
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to  get  money  with  which  to  pay  the  pensions?  There  is  no  cash 
in  tlie  reserve  fund,  so  it  has  to  go  out  and  tax  the  people  a 
second  time  to  pay  the  intereet  on  the  bonds  ao  that  there  may 
be  money  in  the  fund  to  pay  the  pension.*.  People  ha/e  to  pay 
taxes  a  second  Ume  because  the  first  payment  of  taxes  has  been 
used  for  the  payment  of  drflclts. 

Of  course,  the  truth  is  tlie  whole  reserve  plan  i«  tinsound.  It  1$ 
sound  enough  for  a  privaU*  insuraiK*  company,  dealing  with  • 
limited  number  of  policyholders,  but  an  entire  people  cannot  have 
a  reserve  The  people  cannot  live  on  machinery  or  buUdinjea 
or  property.  They  are  Interested  in  food  arul  clothing,  and  no 
nation  ever  has  had  a  reserve  of  more  than  a  year  s  supply  of  food 
and  clothtog.  In  substance,  the  only  way  we  can  feed  and  clothe 
people  who  are  not  working  Is  to  tax  the  people  who  are  working 
at  or  about  tlie  same  time,  or  are  receiving  a  return  on  past 
savings  at  or  about  the  same  time,  a  sufBclent  part  of  their 
earnings  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  not  workiiig  Under  a 
Nation-wide  old-age  pension  system,  we  might  as  weU  recognize 
that  these  pensions  must  be  paid  subataiitlally  out  of  current 
taxes.  The  whole  plan  should  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basts  If 
we  do  that,  we  can  reduce  the  pay-roll  tax  for  the  prewnt 
because  1  percent  Instead  of  2  percent  will  take  care  of  all  the 
money  now  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Government  to  anlst  to  the 
payment  of  pensions. 

After  protesting  for  years  that  the  New  Deal  socUl-aecurlty  plan 
was  the  last  word  in  perfection.  Secretary  Morgenthau  last  month 
suddenly  admitted  that  it  was  fundamenUlly  wTong  and  that  the 
reserve  should  be  cut  down  to  a  much  smaUer  sum.  sufBctent  only 
to  take  care  of  minor  variations  in  probable  tax  receipts.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Pres'dent  both  seem  to  have  flnaUy  come  around 
to  Senator  Vandenbekc  s  proposal  that  the  pay-ri4l  lax  increase 
which  was  supposed  to  go  Into  effect  Uie  Irt  of  January  l»4o' 
should  be  deferred,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress.  Even  if  this  preliminary  step  is 
taken,  however,  the  Federal  Government  is  still  going  to  tax  the 
people  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $1,600,000,000  and  turn  back.  In 
the  form  of  unemployment  Instu-ance  tienefits.  aid  to  States  lor 
pensions,  and  expenses  of  operation  only  about  $860  000  000  so 
that  more  than  $700.000000  will  go  into  reserves  at  a  time  when 
we  need  all  the  purchasing  power  pot^ible  in  the  United  SUtea. 
With  Secretary  Morgenthau's  change  of  front,  the  whole  future 
of  old-age  pensions  t>  to  complete  confusion,  and  a  new  start 
must  be  made. 

Personally.  I  see  no  sense  In  a  contributory  re<ierve  system  as 
long  as  we  are  granting  pensions  anyway  to  all  of  the  needy  old. 
unless  that  contributory  reserve  plan  be  supplennntary  and  op- 
tional. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  American 
people  demand  a  universal  systezn  of  pensions  ret^rdless  of  past 
earnings.  If  the  reserve  plan  were  made  optional  so  that  any 
man  dlstatisfled  with  the  amount  of  the  standard  pension  could 
build  up,  with  the  assistance  of  his  employer,  an  nddlllonal  re- 
serve for  himself,  and  receive  a  supplemental  pension,  the  reserve 
plan  could  be  fitted  Into  a  universal  pension  plan. 

The  natural  method  of  establishing  a  universal  pension  plan  la 
to  rely  on  the  present  State  pensions,  with  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  at  present,  or  perhaps  In  a  slightly  in- 
creased percentage,  provided  through  a  sales  tax  or  a  general  trans- 
actions tax  rather  than  through  a  pay-roll  tax.  But  no  additional 
tax  Ehould  be  adopted  unless  the  pay-roll  tax  for  old-age  pensions 
were  repealed. 

The  unemplojrment-instirance  plan  Is  being  extended  to  addi- 
tional states,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  wUl  prove  to  be 
satisfactory  and  acceptable.  It  is  Important  that  the  tax  be 
lightened  on  those  Industries  which  provide  stable  emploj-ment.  so 
that  there  may  be  a  strong  incentive  to  other  industries  to  sUbillze 
their  own  employment.  After  all,  our  main  purpose  thould  be  to 
prevent  unemployment  rather  than  to  provide  insurance  against 
it.  for  unemployment  insurance  will  only  take  care  at  comparatively 
short  periods  of  unemployment,  and  after  It  is  exhausted  the 
employee  again  faces  the  relief  rolls 

Unemployment,  relief,  and  social  security  are  different  parta  of 
the  same  problem.  They  should  be  administered  by  the  same 
department,  under  the  local  or  State  government,  with  financing 
and  supervision  from  the  Social  Security  Board  In  Washrngton. 
When  a  man  first  loses  his  Job  he  will  be  taken  care  of  for  some 
time  through  unemployment  insiirance  benefits  baaed  on  the  con- 
tributions of  his  employer.  When  these  are  exhausted.  If  the  em- 
ployment bureau  cannot  yet  find  a  job,  the  State  can  provide 
direct  relief  for  a  certain  nimiber  of  additional  weeks.  After  that, 
to  prevent  demoralization  and  Improve  tils  income,  he  should  be 
put  on  work  relief.  When  he  reaches  the  age  of  retirement,  If  he 
Is  still  In  need,  he  receives  an  old-age  pension. 

Today  the  whole  relief  and  sociai-Becurlty  field  Is  In  complete 
confusion.  Few  men  understand  what  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
All  of  them  are  being  taught  to  lean  on  the  Ooviemment.  The 
appropriations  for  relief  create  a  tremendous  deficit,  while  taxes 
for  social  security  pile  up  in  the  Treasury.  Certainly  the  time 
has  come  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  social  security  as 
one  problem,  on  simple,  logical  lines,  with  as  little  confusion 
between  different  agencies  of  government  as  possible. 

Of  course  the  principal  difficulty  In  any  system  of  social  security 
is  the  tremendous  cost  on  the  majority  of  the  people  who  still 
provide  their  own  social  security.  No  one  should  be  more  Inter- 
ested than  the  recipient  of  social -sectirity  payments  to  see  that 
that  cost  Is  reasonable,  for  If  the  btirden  becomes  too  heavy,  the 
entire  system  may  be  destroyed  by  those  who  have  to  bear  **^»t, 
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burden,  namely,  the  averajje  worlonan  with  a  steady  Job.  Social 
security  should  not  deprive  any  nmn  of  Incentive  to  Improve  his 
own  condition  and  save  his  own  money  for  his  old  age  and  for 
his  family.  Payments  made  by  the  Government  to  millions  of 
men  will  never  be  much  more  than  enough  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessities,  because  the  cost  Is  so  ireniendous 
that  It  may  destroy  the  Incentive  of  all  others  to  do  the  very  work 
which  Is  necessary  to  provide  even  that  subsistence  allowance. 

If  a  man  wishes  a  home  to  live  In  In  his  old  age  he  must  still 
save  the  money  to  own  that  home.  If  he  wishes  an  income  to 
enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  with  an  occasional  winter  trip  to 
Florida,  he  had  better  save  enough  money  in  the  bank  or  bulld- 
ini;  and  loan  association  to  provide  his  own  pension.  We  owe  to 
every  man  a  reasonable  allowance  to  protect  him  and  his  family 
against  the  Inequalities  of  our  economic  system.  But  the  scope 
of  any  plan  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  so  tremendous,  its  cost 
Is  so  great,  that  we  may  destroy  the  whole  basis  of  the  very  eco- 
nomic system  to  which  we  are  looking  to  provide  social  security 
Itself.  No  one  should  have  any  pride  of  opinion  In  his  particular 
pet  theories,  and  certf>lnly  I  have  none  in  mine,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  system  must  be  more  simple,  more  efficient,  and 
more  coordinated  than  the  welter  of  confusion  which  we  see  in 
this  country  today. 

ANNocNcrH.  That  was  a  Republican  point  of  view  on  Social  Secur- 
ity-Why and  How,  as  presented  by  Senator  Robert  A.  T.aft.  of  Ohio. 
Now  Representative  T.  V.  Smfth,  of  Illinois,  presents  a  Democratic 
point  of  view. 

Repn-sentatlve  Smith.  Kinsmen  In  Texas,  neighbors  in  Illinois, 
frlrnd.s  In  North  Carolina,  men  and  women  of  America,  greetings 
firm  V/aishlngton.  The  Senator's  speech  fits  discordantly  Into  our 
Easter  meditations  upon  the  passions  and  the  pilgrimage  of  man- 
kind. The  social-security  law  Is  probably  the  greatest  single  effort 
yrt  made  in  America  to  bury  the  fears  and  to  resurrect  the  hopes 
of  our  citizens.  Great  as  It  Is  already,  it  bids  fair  to  extend  and  to 
perfect  Itarlf  with  the  years.  The  legLslatlon  was  born  of  a  time 
when  desire  for  work  and  lack  of  work  were  both  conspicuous.  Bui 
the  soclal-secxirlty  movement  Is  much  deeper  than  the  work-relief 
program,  which  the  Senator  and  I  di.scussed  last  week.  Though  this 
act  is  made  up  of  10  different  programs,  we  may  simplify  it  thus 
around  the  problem  of  work :  It  seeks  to  smooth  the  path  of  life  for 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  are  too  dejiendent  to  work  (both 
children  and  their  mothers),  those  too  old  to  work  (both  the  indi- 
gent and  the  retired),  those  too  weak  to  work  (the  crippled  and  the 
Blck).  and  those  temporarily  unwanted  for  work  (the  unemployed). 

I 

This  social -.security  program  has  been  nonpartisan  In  Idea  and  In 
plan.  It  was  proposed  by  the  President  months  in  advance  of  enact- 
ment. It  was  debated  by  everylxxly  and  worked  over  by  nonpo'ltical 
experts.  It  was  not  a  party  matter  In  Congress.  Only  33  voted 
•gainst  It  out  of  435  In  the  House  and  only  6  out  of  93  In  the 
Senate.  The  almost  superhuman  Job  of  organizing  the  work  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Board  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  done 
an  unusual  Job  of  keeping  books  for  millions  and  millions  of  people. 
For,  mark  you.  what  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.  Already 
3.500,000  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dependent  children  are 
receiving  Federal-State  allowances.  Already  all  the  States  have 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  more  than  27,500,000  wage 
earners  have  earned  credits  toward  out-of-work  relief  under  these 
laws.  Already  43.000.000  workers  have  applied  for  accounts  under 
the  Federal  old-age  Insurance  plan.  This  Is  clearly  the  most  far- 
reaching  thing  Americans  have  ever  undertaken  cooperatively.  It 
Is  so  far-reaching  that  critics  might  have  been  forgiven  the  advance 
thought  that  It  could  not  be  done.  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand those  who  now  complain  of  it  after  it  has  been  done. 

Its  amazing  how  many  things,  however,  you  ciin  complain  at  If  you 
Just  sit  down  and  try.  You  can  make  anything  look  like  30  cents, 
including  yourself.  Try  it  on  your  lodge,  and  tell  me  how  your 
lodge  looks  after  you  are  through.  Try  it  on  your  school.  Try  it 
on  your  church.  Try  it  on  your  friends.  Don't  try  It  on  yourself. 
Have  you  t)cen  trying  it  on  the  social-security  program,  or  have  you 
only  been  listening  to  them  that  try  It  on  the  program?  Well, 
what's  left?  Why.  the  social -security  program  is  left,  that's  what. 
With  all  the  tone  of  complaining  tonight,  did  you  catch  a  single 
one  of  the  10  distinct  aspects  of  this  great  act  our  critic  would 
repeal?  I  d:d  not.  Did  you  catch  a  single  benefit  he  would  relin- 
quish? I  did  not.  Did  you  catch  a  single  included  group  he  would 
exclude?     I  did  not. 

No  wonder  that  we  did  not  catch  these  fruits  of  his  complaining. 
He's  for  this  security  business,  you  see.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  He's 
lor  the  Idea  and  even  for  the  act.  since  he  does  not  propose  to  do 
any  repealing.  Let's  assume  that  he's  for  security — he  says  that  he 
Is— and  try  fairly,  then,  to  see  what  he's  complaining  at.  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  crlticlTe.  He  complains  at  the  pay-roll 
taxes.  Now.  he  may  be  right  about  them,  but  he  proposes  in  "their 
•tead  something  like  a  sales  tax.  which  certainly,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
outrages  every  principle  of  Just  taxation  by  making  the  poor  poorer 
and  leaving  the  rich  richer.  I'm  certainly  not  Impressed  by  that 
complaint.  Perhaps  what  he  doesn't  like  Is  any  tax  at  all.  Well, 
most  of  us  are  with  htm  there:  but  It  won't  help" much,  since  we  all 
agree  with  him  also  m  wanting  the  beneflts. 

He  complains  at  the  reserve  feature  of  the  old-age  insurance 
Well,  he  may  be  right  about  that.  too.  But  how  much  will  you 
bet  that.  If  we  had  adopted  a  plan  without  the  reserve,  he 
wouldn't  have  complained  even  louder  that  the  plan  was  not  fully 
financed?  The  matter  Is  debatable,  but  complaining  gets  to  be  a 
habit  also.  I  know  this  matter  Is  debauble.  because  there  have 
been  Important  experts,  not  to  mention  sincere  politicians,  on  both 
Bidea.     I  wonder  whether  one  reason  tbe  reserve  was  kept  was  not 
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So  much  for  prevailing  mun 
Senator's  important  complaint 
details  seriously.  I  have  assumAl 
security.    The  Senator  says  tha 
forget  another  night  and  what 
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security  may  be  a  desirable  ad 
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I  mention  this  not  to  be 
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plaint.     Still  tonight  he  pushes 
single  group.     He  wants  the 
cannot  be  had  without  the 
some  say  that  they  are  in  favo  • 
last  week — but  deny  what  tl 
that    simply   cannot   provide 
security — so  they  say — but  wa 
cannot  provide  it,  or  want  it 
It.    This  is  an  old  trick,  a  trie 
fives  use  to  fool  themselves  an< 
of  the  world,  a  guilt  which  Mi 
feel.    It  is  as  if  to  say  with  Hamlet: 


"The  time  Is  oUt 
That  ever  I  was 


ai  d 


I  think  I  understand  this  d 
what  I.  the  son  of  a  pioneer, 
of  governmental  machinery 
Illinois  last  election.     Senator 
flirted   with    the   Townsend 
elected  to  office  in  the  State  ai 
that  would  have  bankrupted 
swore  they'd  reduce  taxes.     W< 
of  a  balanced  budget  to  sav 
too  long  in  the  sleepy  hollow 
find  themselves  in  a  world  to< 
feel  Insecure  and  grab  at  every 
can  do  of  what  they  must  dc 
can  do  seems  to  them  hardly 
do — or  at  least  what  they 


urlngs.    I  have  touched  upon  all  the 

I  tlilnk,  save  one.    In  treating  such 

that  the  critic  Is  In  favor  of  social 

he  is.  says  so  tonight.    But  I  cannot 

he  said  then.    It  was  the  first  night 

\  and  then  he  said:    "While  social 

anct.  It  is  no  American  ideal."    How 

security  who  does  not  favor  it  as,  or 

deal?     Well,  he  might  favor  it  as  a 

lave  favored  the  Townsend  plan.     I 

Taft's  position  with  reference  to 

ipparently  left  an  impression  on  the 

rs  their  plan.     All  for  economy  as 

agance  as  Republican  friend. 

personal  with  the  Senator,  as  he  will 

1  That  puzzles  me  about  all  such  con- 

li^pression  tonight — didn't  you? — that 

Government   In   all   this   expensive 

great  and  steady  underlying  com- 

away  not  a  single  benefit  from  a 

overnment  out,  but  he  wants  what 

.'ernmenfs  being  fully  in.    Just  as 

of  work  relief — page  Mr.  Taft  from 

say  by  throwing  it  back  to  States 

work,   so   many   are   in   favor   of 

t  it  provided  by  individualism  that 

l^ndled  by  States  that  cannot  handle 

which  I  honestly  believe  conserva- 

allay  their  sense  of  guilt  at  the  woe 

Taft  boasted  last  that  he  did  not 


h  s 


G  IV 


he 


Joint: — O  cursed  spite, 
bfcrn  to  set  it  right!" 


vlded  personality,  partly  because  of 

feel  in  myself  about  this  expansion 

partly  because  of  what  I  met  in 

Tatts  group  in  my  State  not  only 

an   but   they  actually  promised    if 

old-age  pension  out  of  State  funds 

llinois,  and  at  the  same  time  they 

Democrats  had  to  carry  the  banner 

the  credit  of  the  State.     Napping 

normalcy"  the  conservatives  now 

much  for  them.    They  themselves 

passing  straw.     Anything  that  they 

is  so  unideal  that  the  worst  they 

more  bad  than  the  best  they  can 

to  do  in  politics. 


f 
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Politics  can  be  a  moral  matter  only  when  what  we  mtist  do  In 
politics  still  seems  to  belong  to  our  Ideals.  Then  we  can  will  botb 
the  end  and  the  means.  To  me,  I  confess,  social  security,  seems 
not  only  an  American  Ideal:  but.  as  I  have  said  hefon.  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal.  Mr.  Taft  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  deny  that  It  is 
an  American  ideal.  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  very  acceptance 
of  social  security  as  a  present  necessity  is  shot  through  with  a 
constant  undercurrent  of  complaining.  He's  not  going  to  be 
happy  whatever  we.  or  even  he,  may  do  about  It.  He  accepts  tbe 
mathematics  of  It,  but  he  rejects  the  morals  of  it. 

m 

This  attitude  toward  secvirlty  is  understandable  for  the  con- 
servative well-to-do  who  can  get  security  Individually.  It  might 
even  be  understandable  for  my  own  group  that  can  provide  security 
for  themselves  professionally.  As  a  school  teacher  I  have  for  years 
paid  5  percent  of  my  salary  and  my  school  has  paid  another  5 
percent  so  that  I  may  give  all  my  mind  to  my  work,  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  old  age.  It  makes  more  difference  than  one  might 
think. 

Mr.  Taft,  a  distinguished  corporation  lawyer,  can  provide  this 
security  personally  and  I.  a  school  teacher,  can  get  it  profes- 
sionally. But  the  great  majority  of  citizens  cannot  get  It  either 
way.  We  want  them  to  have  it.  at  least  I  do,  as  the  deepest 
demand  of  the  greatest  American  Ideal.  We  want  it  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  sympathy  for  them;  we  also  want  it  for  them  as 
a  matter  of  safety  for  ourselves.  Even  the  well-to-do  cannot 
maintain  their  security  in  a  heaving  ocean  of  mass  insectirity. 
But  to  make  this  class  possession  into  a  mass  gain,  there  is  only 
one  way  and  that  is  through  goverruncnt.  Indeed,  that  Is  exactly 
what  democratic  government  Is  for.  to  enable  men  to  get  coop- 
eratively what  they  need,  when  they  cannot  get  It  either  Individ- 
ually or  profeSBionally.  To  see  how  Imperative  this  security  mat- 
ter is  for  mankind  and  to  sec  that  governmental  cooperation  is 
the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  dismiss  constitutional  cult  words 
against  a  people's  government  and  is  to  accept  the  democratic 
centralism  which  I  have  been  proclaiming  as  the  new  federalism. 

The  only  other  thing  necessary  to  get  over  the  notion  that 
security  is  not  an  American  ideal.  Is  to  see  that  it  has  always 
been  and  Is  now  the  driving  motivation  among  us  of  all  classes 
alike.  Now  this  Is  so  easy  for  me  to  see  that  I  think  I  can 
even  show  it  to  Senator  Taft.  My  earliest  memory  indeed  is 
that  of  sitting  in  the  "spring  seat,"  as  we  called  it.  of  a  "prairie 
schooner."  as  you  movie-goers  call  it,  with  my  father  driving  west, 
ever  west,  young  man,  growing  tip  with  the  country.  at>out  a 
hundred  miles  farther  on  each  year  or  so.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  the  long  trek  of  the  pioneers — in  that  last  frontier,  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Now,  well-to-do  corporation  lawyers  and  comfortable  movie- 
goers may  think  that  the  trek  was  due  to  restlessness.  And  it 
was  the  restlessness  of  the  poor.  You  may  think  it  was  due  to 
adventure.  And  it  was.  adventtire  after  security.  I  do  not  recall, 
however,  that  my  father  thought  it  adventure,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  mother  did  not.  They  both.  I  believe,  and  all  their  honest 
hard-working  kind,  took  it  as  a  risk  and  hardship,  endured,  how- 
ever, in  hope  of  greater  security  for  themselves  toward  the  evening 
of  life  and  of  more  secure  opportunity  for  their  children  through 
the  morning  and  noonday  of  life.  The  romance  of  adventure 
woven  around  the  heads  of  pioneers  Is  largely  spun  from  the  in- 
experience of  youth  or  from  the  comfortable  security  of  the 
well-to-do. 

So  also  the  illusion  that  the  individualism  of  the  wealthy  was 
a  personal  virtue  and  quite  Independent  of  governmental  aid,  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  constantly  seems  to  imply.  When  In  the 
past  three  individualists  ventured  to  build  railroads,  they  expected 
the  Government  to  "secure"  them  with  »  right-of-way,  not  to 
mention  the  added  security  of  every  other  section  of  land  along 
the  way.  When  tliey  chanced  new  lines  of  manufacture,  they 
expected  the  Government  to  "secure"  them  with  appropriate  tariffs 
against  outside  competition.  They  were  Just  like  us,  only  they 
were  seeking  security  as  a  privilege  because  they  already  o.nied 
it  as  a  property  right.  And  today  the  telltale  cry  of  "corifldcnce" 
(which  is  but  the  name  for  their  secnrity)  is  directed  to  what 
they  name  derisively  "the  providential  state,"  when  and  txcause 
they  saw  the  poor  beseech  it  for  their  own  security.  Is  rugged 
individualism  to  be  reserved  for  ragged  individuals  alone? 

To  get  all  this  clear  is  to  know  at  last  what  Jefferson  tried  to 
tell  us  long  ago.  Since  day  after  tomorrow  is  his  birthday.  I  may 
invoke  his  aid.  and  close.  Jefferson,  too,  you  remember,  "deserted 
his  class."  said  and  say  those  who  also  say  that  there  is  no  class 
society  in  America.  When  all  the  conservatives  said  the  sacred 
trmity  was  "Lfe,  liberty,  and  property."  Jefferson  said  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  He  said  it  in  our  Declaration 
and  later  said  it  in  Paris  to  Lafayette  for  the  French  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  He  dared  to  make  it  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment to  give  to  men  without  property  the  security  which 
rightly  belongs  to  persons,  as  well  as  accidentally  belongs  to  prop- 
erty. By  doing  so,  this  Jefferson  radical  to  his  day  became  for 
our  day  the  patron  saint  of  all  conservatives.  They  appreciate 
having  done  what  they  will  not  do  and  what  they  conaplain  about 
when  we  do  It.  Our  social -seciuity  program  today  has  all  the 
marks  of  Jefferson  upon  it:  It's  bold  in  conception,  conservative 
in  execution,  and  growing  all  the  while.  It  guarantees  to  the 
many  as  a  right  what  the  few  have  always  had  as  a  privilege. 

Who  says  this  practice  is  not  an  American  ideal?  Not  the 
workers.  They're  even  v.-illing  to  increase  their  half  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  next  year.  Who,  then,  says  It's  not  an  American  ideal? 
And  why? 


Work  Relief— Pablic  Baildings 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1939 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  I  was  unable  to  complete 
my  remarks  on  yesterday  In  the  time  allotted  to  discuss 
H.  R.  3799,  a  bill  providing  for  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  workers 
in  the  construction  of  public  buildings  to  be  used  in  accom- 
modating second-  and  third-class  post  offices,  county  agents, 
home-demonstration  agents,  and  other  governmental 
agencies.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  have  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement and  extend  my  remarks  by  quoting  extracts  from 
communications  I  have  received  from  a  number  of  constit- 
uents who  seem  to  be  Interested  in  the  policy  suggested  by 
this  b«il. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  permission.  I  shall  not  take  the 
liberty  to  give  the  names  of  the  parties,  but  will  give  their 
title  or  name  of  position  they  hold.  I  quote  first  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  my  district,  who  says: 

We  are  pleased  to  note  your  activity  recently  anfl  in  the  right 
direction  In  connection  with  the  relief  program.  Jn  trying  to  get 
buildings  or  something  tangible  out  of  it  all.  The  post  office  here 
is  not  even  fireproof.  There  being  a  numtier  of  tenants  upetalra. 
and  yet  the  rental  is  $75  per  mouth.  We  wish  you  every  eucc«as 
in  this  undertaking. 

A  well-known  and  suljstantial  merchant  writes: 

We  fully  agree  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  place  the  relief  work  on 
a  sound  basis  and  provide  for  post-office  buildings.  This  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  Just  scattering  the  money  to  the  four  wind*. 

A  postmaster  in  one  of  the  third-class  offices  says: 

I  was  glad  to  note  in  the  Concwcsionai.  Recoed  of  your  effort* 
of  a  few  days  ago  providing  for  an  appropriation  to  build  third-cla» 
post  offices  through  the  W.  P.  A.  While  your  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  will  continue  same, 
and  this  is  to  express  the  hope  you  will  succeed.  So  far  a&  I  know 
you  are  the  first  Representative  to  make  a  real  effort  to  rectify  the 
injtistice  and  discrimination  in  the  small  towns  against  the  post 
offices  in  the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment.  Tbe  people  in 
this  oonununity  are  very  anxloiis  to  secure  better  maU  faclUtles  and 
requested  me  to  write  you  in  connection  with  the  program  you  have 
suggested. 

A  cotton-miU  president  writes: 

I  have  noticed  In  the  press  dispatches  reference  to  a  bill  for  the 
erection  of  post-offlce  buildings  In  tbe  cities  where  there  are  aecotKl- 
and  third-class  post  offices.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  spend 
money  for  relief,  this  bill  would  not  only  provide  work  and  relief 
but  give  something  permanent  for  the  Post  Office  Department  In- 
stead of  paying  so  much  rent.  I  hope  you  wUl  be  able  to  get  favor- 
able action  on  It. 

The  president  of  a  cotmty  bank  writes: 

I  have  been  interested  to  notice  press  accounts  of  the  substantial 
relief  bill  you  have  Introduced  providing  that  funds  appropriated 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  second-  and  third- 
class  post-office  buildings,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  your  proposed  measure.  This 
would  afford  well-distributed  employment  to  W.  P.  A.  workers  and 
would,  no  dcubt,  l>e  a  good  investment  for  the  Govtrnment,  as  it 
would  provide  much-needed  quarters  for  post  offices  and  at  th« 
came  time  effect  quite  a  saving  of  rental. 

A  letter  from  another  postmaster  says: 

I  note  that  you  have  before  the  House  a  bill  asking  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  be  appropriated  for  building  second-  and  third- 
class  post  ofaces  under  the  W.  P.  A.  program.  I  heartily  congratu- 
late you  upon  this  wise  deed.  It  will  not  only  give  employment  to 
those  needing  it.  but  the  fruits  of  their  labor  will  fully  compensate 
for  something  that  we  have  long  needed.  If  tlie  Oovenunent  has 
money  to  Invest,  think  of  the  return  it  will  rcceiva  yearly  on  Its 
investment,  a  good  rate  of  interest  in  lieu  of  the  mllticns  it  is  pay- 
ing out  per  year  for  rentals.  Wishing  you  every  success  In  an  effort 
to  get  this  bill  through. 

The  mayor  of  a  small  town  says  in  part : 

I  note  with  Interest  your  efforts  to  provide  better  post-offlce  facili- 
ties for  Eecond-  and  third -cla.ss  offVces. 

I  further  note  tills  is  to  come  under  W.  P.  A.,  and  in  thib  oonnac- 
tion  I  firmly  believe  you  have  hit  on  an  ide*  that  oomes  ngbt  to 
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the  point  nnd  win  provide  something  for  the  public  they  have 
long  wanted  and  needed. 

First.  ihlB  program  will  provide  work  for  that  class  that  now 
comes  under  the  W  P.  A  .  and.  while  they  are  working,  will  not 
only  receive  a  maintenance  but  will  be  doing  something  construc- 
tive. 

We  have  paid  out  enough  here  by  way  of  rent  to  construct  a 
BUbatantial  building.  If  we  take.  say.  4  percent  Interest  on  what  we 
have  paid  out  In  the  last  12  years,  we  would  have  a  nice  enougli 
build Int;  for  any  town.  The  Lord  only  knows  we  have  near  as 
nothing  for  a  post  office  In  this  town,  and  there  Is  no  possible  excuse 
the  Government  can  give  why  we  could  not  have  a  better  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  practically  have  nothing  that  we  can  call 
•  po*t  office.  Just  a  little.  Inadequate  building  with  no  conveniences, 
and.  I  can  emphatically  state,  a  post  office  I  am  actually  ashamed 
to  point  out  to  a  strang^^r.  In  looking  over  the  great  Improve- 
mentu  that  our  Government  has  made  with  mall  facilities  all  over 
the  United  States,  it  certainly  lo«jks  as  if  the  Government  would 
naturally  want  to  make  some  improvement  of  the  sources  of  the 
mall  buslneos. 

The  letter  last  above  noted  comes  from  a  town  where  they 
have  a  third-class  office  but  approaching  near  that  of  a 
second  class,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  idea  that  there  is 
little  or  no  reason  why  we  should  discriminate  in  providing 
quarters  for  po.^^tal  facilities  where  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  offices  are  permanent  and  will  gradually  in- 
crease In  business  from  time  to  time.  Undoubtedly,  this  Is 
a  sane.  safe,  and  dignified  program  for  taking  care  of  those 
who  are  in  actual  need  of  work  relief.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  money  appropriated  would  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
materials,  but  I  take  the  position  that  this  is  an  added  rea- 
son why  the  suggested  program  should  be  adopted,  because 
it  will  stimulate  thase  industries  engaged  in  providing  build- 
ing materials  and  to  that  extent  will  give  opportunity  for 
some  people  now  on  relief  work  to  find  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry.  That  is.  it  will  bo  necessary  for  someone  to 
fell  the  trees  and  convert  them  into  lumber  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
somebody  to  make  the  brick,  manufacture  the  nails,  lime, 
cement,  and  other  materials  that  would  enter  into  their  con- 
struction. It  is  elementary  to  say  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed cannot  be  decreased  unless  there  is  an  increase 
in  industrial  or  agricultural  activity.  We  cannot  decrease 
the  number  of  unemployed  by  decreasing  our  agricultural 
or  industrial  activities. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  many  of  these  buildings 
will  be  of  the  same  size  and  idenUcal  design  and  would, 
therefore,  eliminate  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  usually 
referred  to  as  overhead  costs  in  preparing  plans,  blueprints, 
specifications,  and  so  forth,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
time,  condition,  or  circumstance  for  inaugurating  such  a 
program  than  that  which  now  exists. 

Certainly,  the  program  I  have  suggested  will  not  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  but  it  will  be  at  least 
one  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  that  end.  I  am,  therefore, 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  pass  this  b.U.  or  provide  in  the 
next  work-relief  appropriation  a  policy  that  will  effectuate 
or  accomplish  the  same  purposes. 

At  the  expense  of  repetition  I  should  probably  say  that  the 
bill  provides  for  $150,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
named  and.  according  to  estimates  furnished  by  the  Pro- 
curement Division,  it  will  take  about  4  years  to  complete  the 
program  without  increasing  the  present  set-up. 
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HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  O.  L.  BROWNLEE.  MARCH  30.  1939 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Faddis  bill  and  the  injurious  effect  of  this  legislation  in  Its 


present  form  on  the  infant 


ORD 


domestic  manganese  Industry,  I 


South  Dakota  and  western 
exist  in  commercial  quant 
opening  of  Missouri  River 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  r  ivise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  therein  an  address  ?lven  on  March  30,  1939,  by  Mr. 
O.  L.  Brownlee,  chief  editoriil  writer  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Tribune.  1 

Mr.  Bro^'nlee  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  manga- 
nese situation  and  is  very  expertly  informed  on  conditions  now 
existing  in  the  domestic  fie  d.  This  matter  is  of  very  great 
Interest  and  importance  t(    the  Middle  West,  particularly 

iDwa,  where  manganese  deposits 
ties.  In  view  of  the  imminent 
navigation  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
making  water  transportatlJDn  available  to  these  domestic 
mines,  it  is  extremely  impor  ant  that  this  Congress  lend  every 
aid  and  encouragement  to  t  le  development  of  this  latent  and 
essential  American  industry 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Announcer,  md  gooh  evening,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  wish  briefly  and  as  fore  bly  as  I  can  to  bring  your  attention 
to  th?  facts  concerning  what  [  consider  one  of  the  trickiest  bills 
pending  In  the  Seventy-sixth  i  Congress,  a  bill  which  forcibly  illus- 
trates how  certain  vested  Intei  ["sts  operate  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  natural  reso  irces. 

The  bill  Is  known  as  H.  T  .  5191,  by  Congressman  Faddis,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  It  bears  a  1  Avorable  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee en  Military  Affairs. 

This  bill  wculd  appropriate  100.000.000  to  be  expended  over  the 
next  4  years  for  the  acqulslti<  n  by  Government  of  reserve  stocks 
of  the  so-called  strategic  and  ( ritical  minerals,  such  as  manganese, 
chrome  ore.  tungsten,  vanadn  m,  tin.  etc.,  of  which  this  country 
producrs  a  deficiency.  We  she  aid  have  such  reserves  as  a  measure 
of  safety  in  wartime. 

We  have  adequate  supplies  of  these  minerals,  except  perhaps 
In  th?  case  of  tin.  In  this  cou  atry,  but  they  never  have  been  de- 
veloped because  American  ente  prise  cannot  produce  these  minerals 
and  pay  an  American  wage  sci  le  in  competition  with  foreign  ore* 
produced  by  peon  or  slave  lab(  r. 

Up  to  this  time  American  steel  Interests  have  succeeded  In 
persuading  Congress  not  to  pu ;  adequate  tariffs  on  these  minerals 
so  that  our  American  produce  rs  could  meet  foreign  competition. 
Tholr  attitude  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  steel  companies 
own  manganese  mines  in  Afric  i  and  Brazil  and  where  they  do  not 
actually  own  competitive  mil  les  abroad  they  prefer  to  acquire 
these  raw  materials  by  excha  aging  finished  goods  for  them — in 
other  words,  by  barter. 

That  makes  the  American  8t(  el  Industry  dependent  upon  sources 
of  supply  4.000  to  7.000  miles  (  way  for  ores  without  which  It  can- 
not operate  at  ail.  That  Is  di  ngerous  business  under  war  condi- 
tions and  Imposes  an  unnecesi  ary  burden  on  the  American  Navy. 
We  lost  one  manganese-laden  .^hlp.  the  Cyclops,  with  229  officers 
and  men  during  the  World  V  ar  and  the  blood  of  those  men  is 
on  the  hands  of  the  industria  ists  and  politicians  who  have  been 
responsible  for  preventing  the  levelopment  of  our  domestic  depos- 
its of  these   minerals. 

This  Paddls  bill  Is  an  Ingei  uous  piece  of  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  American  Gove  -nment  may  acquire  reserve  stocks 
of  these  minerals  In  one  or  ill  of  three  ways,  to  wit:  (1)  by 
grantme;  debtor  nations  credl  t  on  their  war  debts,  (2)  by  ex- 
changing surplus  farm  commcx  lltles  for  minerals,  and  (3)  by  out- 
right purchase.  It  further  pi  ovides  for  future  "sclentlflc,  tech- 
nological and  economic  Inves  ;igations"  to  be  made  by  certain 
bureaus  of  Government  to  d«  Lermine  the  quantities  and  grades 
of  these  ores  that  may  exist  In  the  United  States. 

Now  let  me  show  you  the  trl  :kery  In  this  bill.  In  the  first  place 
the  principal  foreign  supplieri  of  these  minerals,  except  Russia, 
dr  not  owe  us  anything  on  wa  ■  account,  and  certainly  Russia  will 
never  pay  us  anything.  In  tl  e  second  place,  the  principal  sup- 
pliers. Russia.  Brazil.  India,  aid  the  African  Gold  Coast,  do  not 
need  our  surplus  farm  prodi  icts — granting  that  we  have  any 
which   I  seriously  doubt. 

The  Government  bureaus  chi  rged  with  making  the  proposed  In- 
vestigations already  have  all  he  information  they  need  or  they 
can  readily  obtain  It  from  p  ivate  enterprise.  This  proposal  is 
only  designed  to  delay  further  thp  development  of  American  mines 
and  to  perpetuate  the  steel  Industry's  international  control  of 
minerals. 

There  remains,  then,  under  this  bill.  Just  one  way  to  acquire 
reserve  stocks  of  these  precicui  minerals  which  we  need,  and  that 
is  by  outright  purchase  and,  un^  ler  the  Faddis  bill,  we  would  have  to 
purchase  them  abroad. 

There  Is  a  very  clever  Joker   in  this  bill.     Let  me  tell  you  about 

-.  w  "  ^  °'  ^^-  *^'"  providi  s  "for  the  storage  and  maintenance, 
and  where  necessary  to  prevei  it  deterioration,  for  the  rotation  of 
such  materials."  That  word.'r  Dtatlcn"  is  the  peg  upon  which  this 
Joker  hangs.  It  wculd  make  xsssible  the  Immediate  sale  to  the 
Government  of  all  stocks  of  th  ;se  imported  ores  now  held  In  bond 
or  m  the  yards  of  the  big  steel  companies. 

The  reference  to  the  deterlc  ration  of  these  minerals  Is  a  Joke 
because  when  properly  sheltered  they  do  not  suffer  material 
deterioration. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  t  blng.  Testimony  given  before  the 
committee  which  acted  on  th  s  bill  revealed  that  United  States 
steel  companies  now  have  in  b  mded  yards  in  this  covmtry  851,879 
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tons  of  mancaaeae  which  they  have  imported  and  about  i  50.000 
tons,  also  imported,  on  wh?ch  they  have  paid  the  small  duly  of 
cne-tiall  cent  per  pcuud  This  is  the  largest  peacetime  reser\e  of 
thtsj  o:cs  we  have  ever  had-  -maybe  the  steel  companies  have  t>een 
forehanded  and  have  been  anticipating  war. 

In  other  words,  the  stt^l  companies  now  have  on  hand  practically 
enough  manganese  to  operate  lor  a  year,  even  under  stress  of  war, 
witliout  importing  any.  There  is  no  emergency  that  warrants  the 
United  States  rushing  Into  the  world  markets  to  buy  more  manga- 
nese. IX  war  were  declared  tomorrow  wed  have  plenty  of  time  in 
vhich  to  develop  our  own  mines.  Under  tlie  stimulus  of  war 
prices  domestic  production  was  pushed  up  to  345,000  tons  yearly 
capacity  in  1917-18. 

The  steel  companies  have  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars  in- 
TDstcd  In  this  huge  stock  of  manganese.  Under  this  "rotation" 
clause  they  would  be  enabled  immediately  to  unload  it  on  the  Gov- 
enimeat,  which,  of  course,  would  purchase  It  with  borrowed  money, 
theretjy  freeing  their  own  capital  and  enabling  them  to  go  Into  the 
world  markets  and  purchase  outripht  or  barter  finished  steel  for 
more  manganese.  Meantime  domestic  development  would  laogulsh. 
The  steel  industry  and  the  Federal  bureaucrats  continue  to 
repeat  their  claim  that  American  deposits  of  thes?  ores  are  low- 
grade.  They  are  low-grade  in  the  sense  that  the  conglomerate  In 
which  they  are  found  contains  a  smaUer  percentage  of  manganese, 
tungsten,  chrome,  etc..  tiian  some  foreign  deposits,  but  man- 
ganese is  manganese  and  tungsten  is  tungsten  and  chrome  is 
chrome,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  fotmd  do  not 
change  their  character. 

In  the  case  of  manganese  I  know  of  no  American  depos.t  that 
shows  less  than  18  percent  of  that  mineral.  The  Cuban-American 
Manganese  Co.  operates  a  Cuban  depcsit  containing  only  13  per- 
cent, and  has  been  selling  the  ore  In  the  United  States  for  years — 
presumably  at  a  profit. 

All  Uiis  is  important  to  Siotix  City  and  to  the  23  SUtes  In 
which  manganese  and  these  other  strategic  minerals  are  found. 
and  especially  to  South  Dakota,  for  Just  200  miles  upwtream  along 
the  M  ssouri  River  there  Is  a  deposit  of  manganilerous  bearing 
ore  which  private  and  Government  engineers  state  contains 
ICO .000,000  tons  of  manganese.  This  is  the  great  Chamberlain 
deposit. 

Drvclopment  of  that  one  deposit  alone  would  render  the  United 
States  militarily  secure  with  respect  to  manganese.  It  would 
JusUfy  exteasioa  of  the  M.ssourl  River  navigation  cliaxinel  from 
Slcux  City  to  Chamberlain,  S  Dak.,  which  would  give  eastern  and 
central  South  Dakota  and  northern  Nebraska  the  bencCt  of  ma- 
terially reduced  freight  rates  on  sucli  Items  as  grain,  coal,  gaso- 
line, salt,  sulphur,  linx,  etc..  amounting  to  several  million  dollars 
annually. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  our  farmers  and  every  line  of  busine^ 
enterprise  hereabouts  has  a  stake  in  the  development  of  South 
Dakota  minerals  and  we  want  the  steel  industry  to  know  that  we 
resent  their  poUcies  ^bich  tend  to  prevent  development  of  our 
natuial  resources.  Mr.  F/dois,  who  hails  from  a  Pennsyl\-anla  steel 
district,  is  not  competent  to  legislate  for  the  Middle  West  and  we 
resent  the  action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in 
recommending  for  passage  a  bill  that  is  clearly  a  subversion  of  the 
Interests  of  this  sert'on  of  the  Ni  tlcn  and  of  the  Nation  Itself. 

We  resent  as  presumptuous  and  un-American  any  action  looklnf 
to  the  suppression  of  industry  and  the  development  of  resources 
which  the  Lord  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  our  streams  and  forests 
and  our  deposits  of  ores  such  as  are  fovnd  in  the  Black  Hills.  We 
condemn  as  unsound  the  policy  of  giving  pay  rolls  to  Asiatic. 
Brazilian,  and  African  coollcb  which  properly  belong  to  American 
working' men 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  cur  own  relations  with  these  same  steel 
companies  which  have  taken  Ircra  the  An;encaa  people  in  the  fcrm 
of  tariff  benefits  roor?  than  $3,000,000,000  within  the  past  15  years— 
$731,000,000  in  1937  alone.  We  paid  our  part  of  that  tariff.  It 
doesut  increase  their  popularity  in  this  territory  when  we  realize 
they,  like  the  den  In  the  manger  that  couldn't  eat  hay  but 
wouldn't  let  the  cattle  go  near  it,  are  fostering  policies  which  Inter- 
fere with  cur  growth  and  our  development  and  even  our  abUity  to 
buy  more  steel  products. 

These  strategic  ores  industries  make  no  unreasonable  demands 
upon  Congress.  All  that  they  ask  is  equal  treatment  with  steel  in 
the  matter  of  tariffs.  An  lncrea««e  in  the  tariff  on  manganese  of 
only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  for  mstance.  woiUd  make  possible 
the  cponing  of  mines  which  could  turn  out  at  least  200.000  tons 
of  product  per  year  and  which  directly  and  indirectly  would  em- 
ploy apprcximately  25.CC0  heads  of  families. 

Such  an  Increasre  in  the  tariff  would  add  only  7  cents  to  the 
price  cf  a  ton  of  steel,  since  it  requires  only  14  pounds  of  man- 
ganese to  make  a  ton  of  steel  Think  of  It!  The  steel  industry 
went  absorb  that  little  7  cents  per  ton  when  its  own  benefits  in 
1937  amcimted  to  $14.47  per  ton. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  them  to  place  "educational 
oiders"  with  manufactturers  for  other  items  of  war  equipment. 
That  is  dci.3  to  enable  manufacturers  to  develop  machinery  and 
have  It  in  reserve  for  the  making  of  such  items  In  the  event  of 
wartlnne  demand.  Why  cannot  Congress  give  our  domestic  mining 
interests  the  same  kind  of  treatment?  Is  it  mare  vital  that  we 
have  a  reserve  of  machinery  to  manufacture  shells,  for  instance, 
than  it  is  that  we  have  a  reserve  of  mines  to  produce  the  metal 
Jackets  for  those  shells? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  thank  goodness,  is  not 
so  narrow-minded  as  that  of  the  lower  House  The  Senate  com- 
BUttee  >"'g  ceported  out  and  i>**sfyi  uie  Thomas  bill,  which.  af>pro> 


prtates  the  same  amount  o.'  money.  $25,000,000.  to  buy  stock  piles  of 
strategic  ores,  but  it  specifics  that  these  materials  Fhall  bo  purrbascd 
abroad  only  in  amounts  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  Amt  rK-an 
domestic  enterprise 

W^e  live  in  a  period  cf  great  stress  and  arurtety.  In  which  onhodoi 
principles  and  practices  of  government  and  bu&ine&s  anp  beluR  cliai- 
lenged  by  a  new  set  of  facts  which  cle.arly  Itidicatc  tJ-*  Uiipcrtance 
of  changing  some  cf  our  long -est.nblt^ lied  pi>Uc!eo  Wpny  practlnea 
which  until  recently  were  regarded  as  sound  economically  and  coott 
business  today  are  actually  subversive  of  U»e  naUonai  welfarc 

SubversloQ  is  not  confined  to  a  handful  of  ntlst:ui..ed  Nazio  and 
Communists.  Any  policy  that  contributes  to  the  irass  Impovirlsh- 
ment  of  our  people  is  subversive  The  busineasman  or  politician 
who  contributes  anything  to  the  advancement  cf  kuch  a  poticy  tamj 
be  a  greater  public  enemy  than  any  nitwit  Fascist  or  Bolshevik 
spewing  political  venom  from  a  soap  l>ox. 

I  am  only  a  humble  cltteen  cf  this  great  Republic  I  do  no»  own 
a  cingle  mineral  lease  nor  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  any  mining 
or  steel  corporation.  But  I  want  to  see  my  country  made  militariiy 
secure,  and  I  want  to  sec  all  of  our  people  happily  and  ustiully 
employed  producing  and  utilizing  the  nattiral  resources  with  which 
God  has  endowed  ihl^  Nation. 

And  I  know  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
BCiddle  Wtst.  and  I  think  these  of  all  patriotic  Amertcana.  when  I 
Boake  Ixild  to  challenge  the  wisdom,  if  not  the  principles,  of  sny 
man  who  would  support  the  Faddis  bill,  and  of  the  heads  of  an 
industry  that  knowingly  would  profit  by  thai  subverMve  measure. 


Tuition     Too     High    in     the     School     of     Snoot- 

Hawleyism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OK  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1939  \ 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  old  school  of 
thought,  originated  years  ago  for  political  purpf>*»es.  now 
being  resurrected  and  reorganized  by  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  administration.  Once  upon  a  time  that  school 
thrived  upon  political  perqui.sites  and  otherwise  by  the  crea- 
tion of  prejudice,  using  and  appealing  to  a  spirit  of  aflsh- 
ness  as  a  basis,  regardless  of  con.s( quences  to  the  people  In 
general.    Hopes  still  linger  to  revive  the  opportAinitles. 

The  result  is  a  concerted  effort  now  to  prejudice  the 
farmer  and  other  workers  against  the  effort  to  trade  with 
foreign  people.  The  information  and  intcllirence  of  the 
American  farmer  today  arc  being  underestimated  if  not 
undermined  by  those  who  seek  acaln  to  exploit  his  suffrage 
and  obtain  his  future  political  support.  The  American 
farmer  knows  his  welfare,  in  great  part,  depends  upan  the 
welfare  of  all  American  farmers.  A  larger  American  mai  ket 
for  Americans  is  the  real  object  of  cur  trade  treaties.  The 
cotton  fanner  wishes  the  hay.  corn,  wheat,  rye.  rice,  barley, 
tobacco,  sugar,  poultry,  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  other 
farmers  to  prosper,  and  this  desire  is  reciprocal.  The  farmer 
wishes  the  industrial  worker  to  prosper,  and  the  industrial 
worker  should  have  the  same  interest  in  the  farmer.  He 
knows  there  are  about  100,000.000  of  Americana  who  do  not 
farm,  and  that  the  bigger  the  pay  check  of  the  Industrial 
worker  the  better  market  for  his  products.  The  American 
farmer  likewise  knows  that  he  is  dependent  for  prtjsperlty 
upon  foreigners  to  buy  a  considerable  part  of  what  he  pro- 
duces; that  is.  the  surplus  of  his  products.  He  knows  also 
that  the  American  industrial  worker  and  the  owner  of  In- 
dustrial plants  are  dependent  for  prosperity  upon  foreigners 
to  buy  a  considerable  part  of  industrial  predicts — that  Is, 
the  surplus  of  Industrial  products.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  there  are  those  who  wouid 
delude  him  into  ignoring  these  facts.  They  would  have  him 
believe  he  can  have  his  own  market  exclusively  and  also  the 
foreign  market.  This  is  the  school  taught  by  the  leaders  cf 
the  party  in  power  l>efore  the  present  administration  came 
into  office  and  is  the  school  for  which  pupils  are  now  being 
solicited.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  if  I  were  a  foreigner  and 
the  American  farmer  and  American  industrial  worker  per- 
mitted their  political  leaders  to  legislate  so  as  to  cut  me  oil 
I  from  the  American  market.  I  would  support  leaders  who 
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would  negotiate  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  other  farm- 
ers and  other  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  my  trade. 
Of  course,  that  is  just  what  foreigners  have  been  doing. 

This  administration  In  1933  found  the  country  in  utter 
collapse.  Those  in  charge  at  the  time  were  helpless.  The 
banlu  with  the  savings  of  the  people  were  breaking  by  the 
thouiands.  and  the  losses  were  appalling  and  incalculable. 
The  doors  of  industry  were  closed  and  the  people  in  great 
anxiety  were  walking  the  streets  and  highways.  Wheat  was 
selling  for  25  cents  per  bushel,  corn  for  about  15  cents  per 
bushel,  cotton  for  5  or  6  cents  per  pound,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  Mind  you.  this  was  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  of  192&-30.  The  damage  to  our  foreign  trade,  caused 
by  such  high  tariffs,  was  so  incalculable  and  so  enormous 
that  It  cannot  be  repaired  In  a  short  time.  Five  or  six  years 
certainly  are  InsufBcient  to  recover  such  losses  and  restore 
friendly  trade  relationships.  Yet  those  responsible  for  the 
enormous  calamity  and  losses  of  the  people  object  now  to 
everything  suggested  or  being  tried  by  this  administration. 
It  would  be  amusing,  if  the  situation  a  short  time  ago,  and 
even  now,  were  not  so  tragic,  to  hear  the  unrepenting  oppo- 
sition criticize,  denoimce,  find  fault  with,  object,  obstruct, 
and  pull  l)ack  at  every  attempt  and  effort  of  this  administra- 
tion to  alleviate  and  remedy  the  appalling  situation  created 
by  that  same  Smoot-Hawley  school  of  political  opportunists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated,  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  well- 
organized  political  cabal  to  blind  the  American  farmer  and 
American  people  in  general  as  to  the  advantages  of  mutual 
trade  treaties  negotiated,  and  now  being  negotiated,  by  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  Sniping  attacks  in  isolated  places,  constantly 
recurring,  justify  the  conciusion. 

On  March  22  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  question  of 
State  trade  l)arriers.  On  April  3  and  April  111  made  further 
observations  upon  national  and  international  trade  barriers 
that  strangle  and  interfere  with  American  trade,  American 
welfare,  and  general  prosperity.  We  know  favorable  results 
from  these  trade  treaties  are  now  accruing,  but  sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed.  The  opposition  to  these  trade  treaties 
cannot  lead  the  American  people  to  believe  that  the  destruc- 
tion to  trade  wrought  by  it  can  be  remedied,  or  the  country 
in  collapjse  can  recover  economically  in  a  day.  What  remedy 
does  it  offer  other  than  a  return  to  Smoot-Hawleyism? 

We  had  practically  lost  up  to  1933  our  foreign  trade  out- 
lets for  agricultural  and  Industrial  products.  This  lessened 
materially  our  home  market.  Those  outlets  this  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  restore  to  the  American  people.  Some 
of  our  large  industrial  concerns  even  jumped  our  tariff  walls, 
moved  their  plants  or  built  new  ones  in  foreign  countries. 
All  industrial  plants  cannot  do  that,  nor  can  the  farmer  nor 
the  industrial  laborer.  In  order  to  get  foreign  business  some 
American  plants  moved  a  portion  of  their  plants  to  where 
the  business  was.  There  was  Massey-Harris  Machinery  Co., 
of  Chicago,  President's  Suspender  Co.,  Ford,  and  others. 
What  was  the  result?  Less  pay  rolls  in  America,  less  and 
smaller  pay  checks,  less  jobs,  less  home  market  for  our  own 
people,  and  more  jobs  and  better  pay  rolls  for  the  foreigner. 
Further,  thousandi;  upon  thousands  of  our  laborers  lost  their 
jobs,  and  the  competition  for  jobs  affected  adversely  all  labor. 
Dees  the  American  farmer  or  industrial  worker  desire  to 
return  to  such  an  economic  condition?  If  so,  join  the  school 
of  Smoot-Hawleyism  and  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  would  be  a  paradise  en  earth, 
or  appear  to  be  so,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  all  our 
own  market  and  the  foreigners'  market  also  without  the  for- 
eigners ha\1ng  any  part  of  ours.  The  other  people  of  the 
world  are  not  so  silly  or  so  constituted  that  they  will  permit 
such  a  thing.  Any  attempt  at  such  selfishness,  restriction, 
and  prevention  of  trade  by  cur  country  with  another,  always 
causes  friction,  retaliation,  discontent,  contraction  of  busi- 
ness, economic  war,  and  depression. 

The  opposition,  as  just  stated,  selects  isolated  items  of  im- 
ports upon  which  they  build  their  case.  Unverified  and  not 
the  latest  statistics  are  lised.  To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the 
American  hay  farmer  for  example.  It  is  argued  the  imports 
of  hay  for  farmers  are  destroying  the  American  hay  farmer. 
Let  us  see. 


On  April  6  the  gentlen  an  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed] 
placed  in  the  Congression  il  Record  an  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate statement  relati  e  to  imports  of  hay  and  trade 
Now,  compla  ning  about  the  small,  piffling  im- 
;cmes  in  the  same  category  as  ob- 
small  imports  of  ice  from  Mexico, 
border  trade  which  is  cairied  on 
north  and  south,  the  extent  of 


agreements. 

ports  of  hay  from  Canada 

jections  a  few  years  ago  to 

Both  are  examples  of  loca 

with  our  neighbors  to  the 

which  is  insignificant. 

In  this  complaint  it  is  ndted  that  the  figures  for  1938  were 
not  lised.  Were  the  latst  available  figures  deliberately 
avoided,  or  could  it  have  b(  en  a  mere  oversight  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  imports  of  hay  n  1938  were  so  much  lower  than 
in  1937?  Or  was  it  beca  ise  we  exported  several  times  as 
much  hay  in  1938  as  we  ii  iported?  The  figures  for  imports 
of  hay  in  1938  are  18.954  s  lort  tons  valued  at  $142,365.  while 
exports  amounted  to  61,2  7  short  tons  valued  at  $537,209. 
These  are  the  preliminary  figures  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  vere  available  to  Mr.  Reed  when 
he  made  his  statement.  The  importation  of  hay  in  1938 
amounted  to  about  half  of  the  amount  imported  in  1929. 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada  the  United  States 
reduced  the  duty  on  hay  f r  am  $5  to  $2.50  j)er  short  ton,  or  by 
50  percent,  while  Canada  ^reduced  her  duty  on  hay  from 
$5  to  $1.75  per  short  ton,  or  by  65  percent.  Now,  by  the 
gentleman's  partial  statement,  we  are  led  to  believe  our  in- 
creased exports,  primarily  to  Canada,  were  temporary  and 
the  result  of  a  drought  in  Canada,  while  our  increased  im- 
ports in  1937  resulted  fron  reduced  duties. 

It  is  true  there  was  no  s<  rious  drought  in  the  United  States 
during  1937.  But,  surely  the  gentleman  who  expresses  so 
much  concern  for  his  farmers  must  have  known  that  the 
feed  shortage,  resulting  f  om  the  1936  drought,  continued 
through  part  of  1937.  or  un  ;il  feed  from  the  crops  of  that  year 
were  harvested.  The  quactity  of  hay  imported  amounted  to 
something  like  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  production  of 
tame  hay.  The  percentagi'  would  be  still  more  inconsequen- 
tial if  compared  to  total  jproduction  of  hay  in  the  United 
States. 

'ealize  that  this  hay  was  Imported 
of  dairy  and  other  farmers  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  domestic  shortage?  Did  not  some  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  g«  ntleman's  district  use  some  of  this 
imported  hay?  Who  else  could  benefit  from  the  importation 
of  hay  into  the  United  Sta  tes  except  farmers? 


Does  the  gentleman  not 
primarily  for  the  benefit 


The  figures  given  above 


show  that  the  exports  of  hay  for 


1938  were  more  than  threi  times  as  large  as  imports.  Does 
the  gentleman  claim  that  drought  conditions  in  Canada  in 
1938  accoimt  for  these  exp  arts,  or  would  he  agree  that  possi- 
bly the  65-i)ercent  reducti  m  in  duty  by  Canada  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  which  aid  3  our  hay  producers  to  sell  across 
the  line?  As  Al  Smith  wajuld  say,  "Let  us  look  at  the  record 
and  keep  it  straight." 
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they  can  prociire  a  sufficient  number  of  Democratic  votes  to  put 
their  program  into  effect  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  but 
even  if  they  fail  in  tills,  they  will  have  done  something  wtll  worth 
doing.  They  will  have  i demonstrated  that  the  Icng-es'ubUshed 
tradition  of  the  BcpublictJn  Party  as  a  defender  of  sound  money 
has  not  Ijecome  a  dead  letter. 

Among  the  measures  wliich  the  Republicans  seek  to  rescind  are 
the  President's  authcnty  to  alter  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar; 
the  authority  bestowed  upon  the  Treasury,  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  to  sell  $3,000,000,000  of  its  securities 
directly  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  power  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  the  so-caUed  Thomas  amendment  to  the  same  act,  to 
issue  $3  000000.000  in  "greenbacks,"  and  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 
xmder  which  the  Treasurj-  is  authorized  to  buy  silver  bullion  at  a 
price  of  40  to  45  cents  in  the  world  market  and  issue  certificates 
against  it  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  $1.29  an  ounce.  As  to  the 
siabilizaticn  fund,  the  report  of  the  Republican  conference  pro- 
poses that  this  be  maintained,  but  that  its  activities  be  limited 
in  at  least  two  ways:  Those  charged  with  the  op>eration  of  the 
fund  would  be  forbidden  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  foreign  p>olicy. 
In  the  political  sense  of  the  term,  and  its  operations  would  be  made 
subject  to  a  semiannual  audit  by  an  outside  agency. 

Of  all  these  measures,  the  only  one  at  all  debatable  is  that 
ccntinuing  the  President's  power  to  alter  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Secretary  Morgenthau  has  made  a  fairly  plausible  plea  for  extend- 
ing this  power  for  another  2  years,  but  it  is  not  con  vicing.  His 
chief  argument  Is  that  this  country  should  be  able  quickly  to 
readjust  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  in  case  one  or  more  of  the 
other  important  world  currencies  should  decide  to  take  advantage 
of  us  by  currency  depreciation.  There  are  two  replies,  to  this 
argtmient.  it  seems  to  us.  One  Is  that  the  countries  which  might 
embarrass  this  Nation  by  such  action  are  the  countries  which 
are  parties  to  the  tripartite  ctirrency  agreement.  Not  only  are 
these  countries  pledged  to  maintain  their  currencies  in  general 
alinement  with  the  dollar,  but  they  have  a  very  definite  stake 
at  the  present  time  In  keeping  their  currencies  at  a  premium. 
One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  foreign  exchanges  during  the 
recent  crisis  has  been  the  determined  effort  of  the  BritLsh.  par- 
ticularly, to  maintain  a  "strong"  pound.  There  Is  no  mystery 
atmut  this.  A  country  which  Is  threatened  with  war,  and  which 
might  have  to  depend  heavily  on  purchases  from  another  country 
In  the  event  of  hostilities,  is  not  likely  to  go  In  for  currency 
depreciation.  Furthermore,  the  President  may  devaluate  the  dol- 
lar under  the  existing  authority  only  by  an  additional  17  percent. 
In  the  event  of  any  general  collapse  of  other  currencies  this  would 
afford  the  dollar  very  limited  protection.  Since,  In  that  event, 
the  President  would  have  to  go  to  Congress  if  he  wished  further 
power  to  devaluate,  why  not.  it  Is  sviggest«d.  restore  the  power 
over  the  dollar  now  to   Congress,   where   it  righly  belongs? 

As  to  the  other  measures,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  shred  of 
reason  for  extending  them  again.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  to  permit  these  laws  to  be 
enacted  6  years  ago,  when  the  Piesident  felt  that,  ijecause  of  the 
emergency,  he  was  entitled  to  a  free  hand  in  such  matters.  The 
duty  of  this  group  today,  however.  Is  to  assess  these  measures 
for  what  they  are,  and  take  them  off  the  books. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  I.  VAN  ANTWERP  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  APRIL  17.  1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  commander  in  chief.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday,  April  17,  1939,  concerning 
legislation  to  keep  America  out  of  war: 

Mr^  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, our  organization,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  has  always  been  Interested  In  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Forelpn  Wars  came  Into  being  40  years  ago.  The 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  1898,  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Thousands  of  American  citizens  were  then  sent 
overseas  to  serve  in  Uie  front  Hues  In  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  tb« 
Philippine  Islands. 

Among  those  wiio  returned  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
In  1899,  three  associations  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  afterward  consolidated  Into  the  Veteran*  of 
Foreicn  Wars  of  the  United  State*. 


Inasmuch  as  the  V.  F.  W..  as  it  Is  commonly  called.  Include* 

within  Its  mrmixrvhlp  only  tho.se  American  cltUen^  who  have  had 
over*<>as  combat-badge  service,  in  some  f<xeigu  countiy  or  In  hoe- 
tlle  waters  during  some  war.  campal^i.  or  expedition  Ui  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged,  it  follows  that  its  m«antx;r8,  ludl- 
v.dUHlly  and  collectively,  cannot  help  but  be  Intertietecl  In  Xhm 
future  foreign  affairs  ol  our  Nation. 

Wc.  wh)  are  mimbiTs  of  the  V.  F.  W  ,  have  8«Ted  In  the  front 
lines  of  our  country's  various  wars,  campaigns,  and  expeditions. 
By  pt^rsonai  rxporience  and  observation,  we.  of  tlie  V.  F.  W..  know 
about  tlie  mud  and  vonnin  of  front-Unc  trenchc».  the  long 
marches  with  heavy  packs,  the  exposure  to  tlie  nMT  elementa, 
the  monotony  of  eating  "slumguliion  '  day  after  day.  the  w^hinlng 
of  screaming  shells,  the  terrifymg  Eing-sing  of  piu>Mng  bulleu.  the 
rat-tat-tat  of  distant  machine  guns,  the  terniic  coiKUsslon  and 
terrible  roar  of  exploding  shells,  the  fear  of  sudden  death,  the 
coitsLant  blgli  tei>'.}ion.  tlie  ti-mble  strt«(>  and  stxalu.  the  hurrtbSe 
mangling  of  human  bodies,  the  horror  of  seeing  old  friends  and 
buddies  wounded  or  killed,  and  the  philosophy  of  fatalism, 
adcpted  as  a  protective  cloak  for  our  owti  sanity.  We  know 
about  the  futility  of  war.  the  disheartening  human  aftermath  of 
war,  the  disillusionment  upon  huUtng  our  prumised  old  jobs  Ulled 
by  others  and  upon  noting  tlie  economic  maladjustments  viiUted 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  entire  country  by  reason  of  Its 
participation  in  war. 

We.  who  have  had  the  experience  of  front-line  BBrvlce.  want 
no  more  of  it,  for  ourselves  or  for  our  eons,  or  for  thta  sons  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  if  future  war  can  be  honorably  avoided.  We  ar« 
therefore  intensely  interested  in  the  adoption  and  application  of 
such  policies  as  are  honestly  designed  to  keep  America  out  of 
war. 

If  history  can  teach  us  to  learn  lessons  from  the  experlcnoea 
of  the  past,  then  we  must  realize  that  there  Is  no  one  formula 
for  keeping  America  out  of  war.  Rather,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  several  formulas  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to- help  to 
keep  America  out  of  war.  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  live  In  a  period  of  human  history 
where  peoples  and  nations  are  more  Interdependent  than  perhapa 
ever  before.  Technological  developments  have  brought  us  closer 
and  closer  together.  Even  if  we  would  do  so,  we  cannot  entirely 
ignore  what  is  liappening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  all  such 
events  wUi  mevitably  have  more  or  less  effect  upon  our  Nation  and 
Its  people. 

I>urmg  this  a<;e  of  ever-increasing  specialization  of  industry — with 
many  Important  natural  resources,  raw  materials,  and  products 
obtainable  only  in  certain  countries — complete  Isolation  for  the 
United  States,  from  the  affairs  of  all  other  nations  other  than  those 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  would  be  Impracticable,  if  not  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

We  must  face  the  world  as  It  now  is.  The  ever-speedier  techno- 
logical developments,  in  our  country,  and  In  other  countries,  have 
caused,  and  will,  in  the  future,  cause  economic  maladjustments  and 
displacements  among  the  people  *lthln  our  own  country,  as  well 
as  among  the  various  nations  in  their  relationships  with  each  other. 

By  the  enactment  of  additional  laws  in  our  various  States,  and 
by  our  Federal  Government,  and  by  the  application  ol  new  Indus- 
trial methods  and  principles,  from  time  to  time,  our  own  country 
has  been  striving  to  effect  such  readjustments  as  will  provide  in- 
creased employment  with  resulting  purcluu>lng  power,  by  which 
again  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  Industry,  so  that  all  of  our  own 
citizens  may  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life  which  our  productive  ability  and  natural  naources  can 
make  available. 

Satisfying  the  needs  of  our  own  citizens  and  their  desires  for 
some  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  Is  the  leal  basis  (or  our 
International  trade.  If  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  our  coun- 
try does  not  enable  a  greater  number  of  clilzeiiR  to  continue  to 
secure  such  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  then  It  is  of  Uttle 
value  to  the  Nation  Itself. 

A  favoraWe  balance  of  trade  Is  secured  only  by  the  exportation 
of  raw  materials,  commodities,  machinery,  and  other  prtxlucUi  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  our  country — its  real  resources — in  ex- 
change for  foreign  gold  or  credits,  with  which  to  purchase  other 
commodities  which  our  country  may  need  in  the  future.  In  this 
exchange  of  our  country's  resou-'ces  for  the  gold,  money,  and 
credits  of  other  nations  we  run  the  danger  of  converting  our 
Nation  into  one  of  the  "have  not"  nations. 

History  discloses  that  frequently  in  the  past  it  has  been  the 
fundamental  economic  maladjustments  as  between  various  na- 
tions which  have  been  the  real  causes  for  war.  without  which 
all  other  differences  could  probably  have  beea  peacefully 
negotiated. 

It  Is  not  within  our  province  to  pose  as  economic  experts,  but 
It  would  seem  that  every  feasible  step  ought  to  be  taken,  by 
peaceful  negotiations,  to  effectuate  the  settlement  of  the  most 
Irritating  economic  maladjustments  between  nations,  with  the 
hope  that  their  peaceful  settlement  might  remove  some  of  the 
most  Irritating  differences  between  nations. 

Perhaps  the  very  most  Important  factor  of  all  Is  the  personal 
attitude  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Indlvidtially  and  col- 
lectively, caused  by  our  various  potnta  of  contact  anH  our  Oiverae 
relationships  with  foreign  countrtea. 

Otir  own  citizens  must  learn  to  be  temperate  and  tolerant  and 
must  restrain  their  emotions  so  that  acnsatlonal  nt  wpapu  bead- 
lines  wUl  not  so  easily  Inflame  their  fervor  for  a  war  ip»'*«»  saoM 
offending  nation.  A  tboroogh  realisation  as  to  the  heavy  costs  of 
war,  and  of  itue  aftennatb  ot  war.  would  cause  dtiaen*  generally 
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to  be  IMS  responsive  to  Jingoistic  newspaper  headlines,  magazine 
articles,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

Surely  It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  remind  the  Nation  that  becoming 
In  wived  in  war  will  inevitably  ref;ult  In  snufllng  out  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  yoiing  American  citizens,  will  rob  other  thousands  of 
their  youth,  and  will  leave  thousands  of  dependent  parents,  and 
Widows  and  orphans,  unprovided  lor.  because  of  those  who  die  by 
the  shot  and  shell,  the  gas  and  disease  Incident  to  war. 

Surely  It  Is  not  unpatriotic  to  remind  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
and  the  Members  of  our  Congress,  that  our  cotmtry's  participation 
In  any  future  war  will  result  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  totally 
and  partially  dLsabled  war  veterans,  whose  ailments  must  be 
treated  in  Government  hospitals,  and  for  whom  compen-satlon  must 
be  provided,  to  make  up  for  the  vocational  loss  of  handicapping 
di.sabilitles. 

Surely  It  Is  not  unpatriotic  to  remind  the  people  of  our  Nation 
that  the  cost  of  war.  during  its  progress,  goes  into  the  scores  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  after  Its  termmatlcn  accumulates  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  provide  for  the 
Interest  on  the  increased  Indebtedness,  and  to  provide  for  the 
human  aftermath  of  war. 

The  last  World  War  was  supposedly  fought  to  end  all  wars,  to 
preserve  democracy  It  has  done  neither.  More  wars  have  been 
fouijht  since  then  than  during  the  20  years  preceding  that  time. 
There  Is  less  democracy  among  the  various  countries  which  partici- 
pated in  that  war  than  there  was  prior  to  that  time. 

By  a  fuller  realization  of  these  various  factors  the  people  of  our 
Nation  will  be  les.s  apt  to  be  aroused  by  some  resounding  phrase, 
slogan,  or  shibboleth  equally  as  empty  of  real  fulfillment  as  were 
the  sloKons  used  by  the  United  States  to  arouse  the  patriotic  fervor 
of  Its  own  citizens  during  the  World  War. 

To  bring  about  a  greater  realization  of  these  factors,  we  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  believe  that  several  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  by  this  session  of  Congress: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Goveriynent  should  Immediately  as.eume  the 
sole  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  human  aftermath  of  the 
last  war  by  adequate  pensions  for  all  dl-sabled  and  unemployable 
veterans,  and  for  the  dependents  of  aJl  deceased  war.  campaign, 
and  expedition  veterans.  This  burden  should  no  longer  In  part  be 
shifted  to  the  various  States  through  matched  State  and  Federal 
social-security  funds  but  should  be  assumed  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Just  as  It  has  previously  assumed  such  responsibility 
as  to  the  veterans  and  the  dependents  of  dccea.'ied  veterans  of  all 
previous  wars  In  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged.  Too 
long  has  the  Federal  Government  delayed  the  assumption  of  this 
responsibility. 

.  Lest  the  United  States  be  too  easily  tempted  to  become  Involved 
In  another  foreign  war.  It  should  first  voluntarily  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  of  providing  adequately  for  the  human  aftermath  of 
the  last  war. 

(2)  Congress  ought  now  to  enact  a  law.  such  as  embodied  In 
8  14f>7.  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in 
effect  to  provide  that  the  laws  providing  certain  benefits  to  vet- 
eran.s  of  the  World  War  suffering  from  disabilities  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated In  service,  and  to  the  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  In 
or  by  reason  of  such  service,  should  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
veterans  who  may  become  disabled  by  reason  of  service  In  any 
future  war.  and  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  may  die  as  the 
result  of  disabilities  suffered  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  any  such  future  war. 

Our  Nation  should  be  no  less  anxious  about  providing  ade- 
quately for  the  human  aftermath  of  any  future  war  In  which  we 
may  become  engaged  than  it  has  been  about  providing  for  the 
equipment  and  materiel,  the  guns  and  ammunition,  the  planes 
and  ships,  in  preparation  for  any  such  future  war.  The  morale  of 
the  man  behind  the  gun  is  even  more  Important  than  materiel 
and  munitions. 

(3)  Congress  ought  now  to  enact  Into  law.  while  this  country 
Is  still  at  peace,  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  seme  13  or  14 
Members  of  the  House  individually,  and  by  50  Senators  Jointly, 
"to  tax  the  profits  out  of  war  by  steeply  graduated  income  and  other 

'  taxes  In  order  to  prov.de  for  effective  national  defense,  to  promote 
peace,  to  encourage  actual  neutrality,  to  discourage  war  profiteering, 
to  distribute  the  burdens  of  war^  to  keep  democracy  alive,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  enactment  of  such  proposed  wu-- 
proflts  taxation  legislation  at  this  time  would  do  much  to  make 
all  American  citizens  realize  that  the  costs  of  war  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  Its  profits,  that  the  costs  of  the  next  war  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed,  among  all  citizens,  than  was  so  as  to  the  last 
war.  that  these  behind  the  lines  will  have  to  make  sacrifices  to 
pay  for  the  coits  of  maintaining  others  in  the  front  lines,  that  the 
••pay"  will  have  been  completely  taken  out  of  patriotism,  and  will 
thus  Instill  in  all  citizens  a  desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
and  a  determination  that  the  Nation  shall  follow  a  policy  of  actual 
neutrality  and  do  everything  possible  to  keep  out  of  other  nations' 
wars. 

Without  the  enactment  of  such  drastic  war-profits  taxation 
legislation,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Nation  would  have  to 
become  so  regimented  during  time  of  war  as  would  in  effect  result 
In  some  form  of  state  socialism,  very  possibly  followed  up.  after 
the  conclusion  of  any  such  future  war.  by  a  dictatorship  similar  to 
either  fascism,  nazl-ism.  or  communism.  The  civil  liberties  now 
guaranteed  by  our  National  Constitution  would  be  forfeited  under 
any  such  totalitarian  state. 

The  present  enactment  of  legislation  to  tax  the  profits  out  of 
=war  would  perhaps  do  more  to  instill  an  attitude  of  actual  neu- 
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to  admit  that  If  a  mandatory  neutrality  law  had  t)ecn  in  effect 
as  to  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  it  would  not  have  worked  out 
as  actual  neutrality,  but  would  have  given  an  added  advantage 
to  the  aggressor  nation,  and  an  added  disadvantage  Icr  the  de- 
fending nation. 

So-called  discretionary  neutrality  could  also  be  applied  so  as  to 
have  other  than  an  actual  neutral  effect.  To  give  authority  to 
the  President,  or  to  the  State  Department,  to  decide  which  nation 
Is  an  aggressor  nation,  and  then  to  deny  the  further  shipment  of 
raw  materials,  commodities,  or  munitions  to  such  aggressor  nation, 
would  immediately  be  thrusting  our  Nation  into  the  cause  against 
the  aggressor  nation,  on  the  same  basis  as  though  we  were  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  without  assurance  that  all 
other  nations  were  acting  in  unison  with  such  a  sanctions  policy. 

To  adopt  such  a  policy  of  extending  economic  aid  primarily  to 
the  so-called  democratic  countries,  would  t>e.  in  effect,  to  give 
<mr  approval  to  the  status  quo  among  all  nations  and  would  en- 
courage such  democratic  nations  to  discontinue  lurther  nego- 
tiations to  try  to  settle  the  Irritating  economic  deficieuces  and 
maladjustmente  which  now  exist  within  most  nations,  which  are 
the  real  basis  and  the  excuse  for  the  fanaticisms  of  certain  ag- 
gressor "have  not"  nations. 

Neutrality  policies  should  be  so  applicable  as  not  to  give  cause 
to  any  nation  to  allege  that  they  were  purposely  designed  to  give 
added  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  to  certain  classifications  of 
nations,  according  to  certain  predetermined  formulas  or  according 
to  some  designated  person's  discretionary  Judgment. 

Actual  neutrality  would  seem  to  imply  a  determination  not  to 
Interfere,  not  to  Intervene,  not  to  take  sides,  not  to  give  advantages 
or  disadvantages,  purposely  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In  any  war 
between  other  nations. 

During  the  recent  civil  war  In  Spain,  England  followed  a  policy 
Of  noniriterventlon  and  continued  to  do  so  even  though  more  than 
100  ships  of  her  vast  merchant  marine  were  sunk  by  the  airplanes 
and  guns  of  the  forces  fighting  In  Spain. 

During  the  World  War.  the  little  country  of  Norway,  which  then 
had  next  to  the  largest  merchant  marine  In  the  world,  determined 
to  follow  the  {xjllcy  of  actual  neutrality,  and  continued  to  do  so. 
even  though  almost  exactly  50  percent  of  its  merchant  marine,  to- 
gether with  hundreds  of  sailors,  were  sunk,  by  the  contestants  In 
such  war. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  and  Holland,  located  close  to  the  chief 
belligerents  during  the  World  War.  were  nevertheless  able  to  fol- 
low a  policy  of  actual  neutrality. 

All  of  these  countries  continued  to  sell  goods  to  any  country 
which  was  in  a  position  to  buy  them.  Each  such  country  gave  its 
Eh  powners  to  understand  that  if  they  wished  to  engage  in  hauling 
goods  through  zones  of  danger  they  did  so  at  their  own  risks,  and 
that  the  government  would  not  follow  up  such  lass  by  declaring 
war  against  the  country  whose  navy  or  airplanes  may  have  been 
responsible  therefor. 

To  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  within  war  rones,  when 
two  or  more  nations  are  engaged  in  a  life  struggle  against  each 
other,  is  not  being  practical. 

To  advise  the  shipowners  and  merchant-marine  operators  of 
our  Nation  that  they  may  continue  to  engage  In  the  traffic  of 
hauling  goods  to  other  countries  at  war.  strictly  at  their  own 
risk,  provided  that  they  have  adequate  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
their  sailors,  and  on  the  ships  owned  by  others,  would  be  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  successfully  followed  recently  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  by  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  during  the  World  War,  with  considerable  loss  of 
property  and  of  lives,  it  Is  true,  but  at  infinitely  less  cost  of 
property  and  lives  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  each  such 
country  had  decided  to  become  Involved  in  war  because  of  its  in- 
sistence upon  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  war  zones. 

The  enunciation  of  such  a  policy  of  actual  neutrality,  by  a 
suitable  amendment  to  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  without  any 
provision  to  make  any  distinction  between  an  aggressor  and  a  de- 
fending nation,  or  without  any  provision  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween munitrons  and  other  material  needed  by  countries  at  war, 
coupled  up  with  the  adopticra  of  the  other  policies  whch  we  have 
previously  outlined,  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  the  nearest  approckch 
to  actual  neutrality  which  can  be  devised. 

If  such  a  policy  were  calmly  and  coolly  entered  Into  by  this 
countrj',  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  same  by  all  citizens, 
then  we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  so  easily  Inflamed  by 
propaganda  designed  to  persuade  the  United  States  to  pull  hot 
chestnuts  out  of  the  consuming  flames  for  some  so-called  demo- 
cratic, but  imperialistic,  country,  as  againet  some  totalitarian 
country,  or  for  some  "have"  nation  as  against  some  "have  not" 
nation,  or  for  some  weak  defending  nation  as  against  some  highly 
organized  strong  aggressive  country,  or  vice  versa. 

Otir  country  should  not  attempt  to  become  the  policeman  for 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  It  can  properly  use  the  "big 
stick"  to  protect  itself  and  other  American  coimtries.  but  to 
attempt  to  use  the  "big  stick"  to  control  the  morals,  ethics,  and 
actions  of  other  nations  will  almost  certainly  involve  us  in  the 
wars  of  other  nations,  with  probably  no  net  gain  to  civilization. 
but  only  devastating  losses  for  humanity  and  all  nations. 

To  enact  a  neutrality  law  which  would  necessarily  result  In  the 
loss  of  trade  for  certain  industries,  or  in  the  cessation  of  the 
shipping  of  our  merchant  marine,  would  invite  the  interested  finan- 
cial groups  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  Invcxiatlon  of  any 
law  which  might  detrimentally  affect  them.  Such  economic  Inter- 
ests. Impelled  by  the  profit  motive,  would  probably  secretly  work  In 
devious  ways,  to  try  to  exercise  Influence,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
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secure  different  interpretations  and  applications  of  any  atteraptad 
partial  neutrality,  depending  on  their  respective  confiictlng 
Interests. 

If,  en  the  other  hand,  the  cltlBetis  of  our  country  come  to  the 
full  realization  that  their  Investments  or  ci edits  abroad,  or  their 
rlrks  of  carrying  on  trade  tjctween  other  natluns.  will  not  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  to  the  point  of  leading 
It  into  war.  then  a  policy  of  actual  neutrality  could  be  mora 
feasibly  adhered  to. 

Because  those  propKsscd  policies  are  not  c<<ntalned  In  any  neu- 
trality bill.  I  have  refrained  from  making  reference  to  any  of  the 
neutrality  bills  before  this  committee. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Warn — ^whose 
future  eliglbles.  If  any.  must  come  out  of  some  future  foreign 
war  participated  in  by  the  United  States — is  honestly  strtvinfc  to  do 
away  with  the  p<issibility  for  Its  continued  existence  beyond  the 
present  generation  of  war  veterar.&.  by  its  advocacy  of  policies  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  any  "veterans  of  future  wars." 

Much  could  be  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  to  avoid  the  eventu- 
ality of  any  devastating  war  for  America  by — 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Government's  assumption  of  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  providing  adequately  for  the  human  aftermath  of  the  last 
war  and  of  any  future  war;  «2)  taxing  the  profits  out  of  war  by 
steeply  graduated  Income  taxes;  (3)  providing  an  effective  national 
defense:  (4)  denying  any  credit,  or  loans,  by  this  country  or  tta 
citizens,  to  any  country,  or  its  citizens,  which  is  engaged  m  war. 
or  which  is  in  default  in  its  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States: 
(51  withdrawing  protection  from  American  citizens  who  continue 
to  remain  In.  or  travel  In,  belligerent  countries,  in  their  ships,  or 
In  war  zones:  {6\  enunciating  the  policy  that  the  United  States 
will  not  permit  the  invasion  of.  or  any  aggressive  war  against,  any 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  acquiaitlon  of  terri- 
tory or  special  privileges,  and  that  It  will  not  conduct  any  war 
against  any  other  country  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  to 
defend  or  support  any  non- American  country;  (7)  following  a 
policy  of  actual  neutrality  as  to  our  foreign  trade,  during  time  of 
peace,  as  well  as  during  time  of  war  be'^*ecn  other  nations:  and 
(8)  by  encouraging  international  conferences  to  bring  about  tiet- 
ter  adjustments  of  economic  dlfQculUes  among  all  nations,  to 
remove  the  most  irritating  fundamental  causes  for  war. 

Democracy  for  our  country,  and  the  guaranteed  personal  and 
civil  liberties  under  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  civilization  itaelf, 
can  best  be  preserved  by  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

Adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  several  fmUcies  which  wa 
have  here  submitted  for  your  consideration  would,  we  most  ear- 
nestly believe,  make  It  less  po«sible  for  the  United  Btat«a  to  be- 
come Involved  In  any  foreign  war.  i 


The  Stabilization  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  over 
the  stabilization  fund  as  provided  in  the  Ciold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934.  To  vest  such  extraordinary  power,  lo  be  operated  se- 
cretly, In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  ExecuUve,  \^hether  he  be  a 
Democrat  or  a  Flepublican.  is  a  major  national  wrong.  One 
needs  but  to  reflect  how  few  people  there  are  in  the  world 
who  can  properly  and  judiciously  manage  even  a  few  millions 
to  be  convinced  of  this.  No  human  bens:  with  sufficient 
u-isdom  has  lived  to  properly  use  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  gold.  No  one  in  the  world  was  ever  vested  witii  such  power. 
The  British  fund  is  not  operated  secretly,  as  is  ours.  At  least 
several  persons  in  England  know  how  the  fund  is  operated. 
This  is  not  at  all  said  with  any  idea  of  condoning  the  British 
equalization  fimd.  It  is  just  as  wrong  in  England  as  it  is  in 
our  own  coimtry,  and  the  world  will  in  due  time  find  out  they 
are  both  wrong. 

The  bill,  as  is  known,  provides  for  a  $2,000,000,000  stabiliza- 
tion fimd  which  is  secretly  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Once  a  year  an 
audit  Is  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President.  How- 
ever, the  President  need  make  no  report  to  anyone. 

The  stabilization  fund  consists  of  $2,000,000,000  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar." 

The  law  authorizes  that  the  fimd  is  to  be  used  "to  deal  in 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  and  such  other  instruments  of 
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credit  and  securities  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 

deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of"  the  law. 

It  is  further  provided — 

The  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secrctarj'  of  the  Treasury  and  In  his  discretion,  for  any  pur- 
pose In  connection  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Including  the  investment  and  reinvestment  in  durect  obligations  of 
the  United  Stales. 

The  statute  also  specifically  provides— 

The  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditures  •  •  •  for  any 
purpo.se  In  connt'ction  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  the  investment  and  reinvestment  In  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.     •      •      • 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  fund  may  b2  used  to  deal  in  every 
conceivable  kind  of  credit  instrument  and  security,  including 
nil  Government  and  private  obligations.  It  can  bs  invosttd 
In  Government  bonds,  drafts,  and  acceptances. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  democracy  could  possiby  coexist 
with  such  extraord.nary  powers  vested  in  the  Chief  Executive. 
There  cannot  exist  any  exigency  which  possibly  could  recon- 
cile the  two. 

What  is  meant  by  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar?  It  can  have  refetence  to  the  gold  dollar  only,  which 
functions  only  cutside  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the 
gold  dollar  en  our  domestic  economy  is  so  imperceptible  that 
it  i.s  neglig  ble. 

It  is  important  to  recall  the  original  stated  purpose  of  the 
stabilization  fund.  The  law  specifically  provides  that  the 
fund  shall  be  used  "to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar."  After  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  and  our 
Rcin^  off  the  gold  standard,  which  virtually  took  place  March 
6,  1933,  the  dcUar  in  foreign  countries  began  to  depreciate. 
The  fund,  therefore,  was  set  up  specifically  to  bolster  cur  own 
depreciated  dollar.  What  it  really  amounted  to  was  that  the 
fund  reestablished  convertibility  of  the  dollar  used  in  foreign 
exchange.  Our  currency,  having  d. predated,  affected  sc- 
riottely  our  credit  with  other  nations. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  stabilization  fund  was  insti- 
tuted the  dollar  was  fixed  at  a  new  value  and  made  convertible 
into  foreign  currencies,  which,  with  the  stabilization  fund, 
placed  the  United  States  definitely  en  an  international  gold 
standard.  Since  the  fund  was  established,  conditions  have 
changed  so  materially  that  the  original  need,  if  there  was  one, 
no  longer  exists.  When  the  fund  was  set  up  we  had  only 
about  $7,000.000.000 — of  the  59-CPnt  dollars.  Since  that  time 
we  have  acquired  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  We.  therefore, 
now  have  more  than  an  ample  amount  of  gold  to  assure  full 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  used  in  foreign  exchange.  There- 
fore there  is  no  real  need, for  the  jtabilzation  fund. 

Th<?  gold  dollar  c;insists  of  15ji  grains  of  gold,  0.9 
fine.  The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar." 
The  presumption  certainly  is  that  the  term  "dollar"  here 
refers  ultimately  to  the  gold  dollar.  IIow  can  the  gold  dollar 
stab  lize  the  gold  dollar?  How  can  15''ji  grains  of  gold  be 
used  to  stabiliz?  IS'ji  grains  of  grid? 

Is  the  gold  dollar  unstable?  I  asked  this  question  of  Mr. 
Morgcnthau  before  the  committee,  which  he  either  could 
not  or  .simply  refused  to  an.swer. 

The  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  its 
present  weight  and  fineness,  and  so  long  as  the  United  States 
has  sufficient  gold,  cannot  fluctuate  in  its  exchange  value, 
with  reference  to  foreign  currencies,  and  should  the  time 
crme  >*hen  the  geld  of  the  United  States  is  insuflBcient,  the 
stabilization  fund  would  be  powerless  for  the  purpwse  sup- 
posedly intended.  The  point  is,  it  is  the  other  foreign 
currencies  that  are  fluctuating  with  reference  to  the  gold 
dollar.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  as  much  to 
the  committee  when  he  said  all  the  other  currencies  but 
oiu-s  are  "floating."  He  also  stated.  "Any  businessman  who 
has  had  to  deal  in  foreign  currency  knows  that  the  dollar 
is  the  most  stable  and  the  soundest  currency  in  the  world 
today." 

Therefore  the  stabilization  fund  can  be  used  only  to 
support  foreign  currencies  to  keep  them  from  fluctuating, 
which  is  precisely  what  it  is  being  used  lor. 
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foreign  exchange  are 
can  be  used  only  to 
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the  stabilization  fund  is 
of  foreign  nations  or 
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tors  in  foreign  exchange. 
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most  dangerous.    The  word 
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balance  sheet  as  of  June  30.  1938, 
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observe   the  statement  of  Mr. 
tee: 


ealnst  the  dollar-yuan  exchange  and 
China  needed  dollars  in  ordf  r  to  strengthen  the  dollar-yuan  ex- 
change rate,  thus  avoiding  ad  iitlcnal  cbstacles  to  our  trade. 

After  the  silver-purchas  •  program  had  drained  China  of 
her  silver  money  and  forced  her  people  into  a  depression  of 
no  less  severity  than  curs.  and.  after  the  Chinese  Government 
prayed  to  our  Governmen  on  at  least  three  occasions  for 
rehef  from  our  silver  pol  cy,  and  after  England  came   to 


conveyed  to  us  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  that  the  s  abilization  fund  was  used  to  sup- 


annot  help  but  arouse  in  us  seme 


program  the  Chinese  money  was 


knocked  prostrate.    Then  fie  stabilization  fund  was  used  to 
try  to  lift  it  up. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  also  mentioned  "we  purchased  Mexican 
pesos  and  in  exchange  made  dollars  available."  Here,  too, 
after  our  silver-purchase  r  rogram  had  drained  out  of  Mex- 
ico its  silver  money  to  tie  extent  of  seriously  damaging 
her  currency,  the  stabilizat  on  fund  was  used  to  support  the 
peso. 

With  the  hand  of  silvei  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury 
knocks  down  one  nation  after  another.  With  the  hand  of 
gold  he  tries  to  pick  them   ip  again. 

The  gold-buying  policy  a ;  the  artificially  high  price  is  un- 
questionably dopleting  the  ?old  stocks  of  many  of  the  other 
nations.  Undoubtedly  this  las  the  effect  of  disordering  their 
currencies,  of  depreciating  their  value.    Now  note  that  the 
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fund  Is  being  used  to  support  those  currencies.  Again  the 
gold -buying  program  knocks  foreign  exchange  down,  while 
the  stabilization  fund  lifts  it  up  again.  But  what  is  even 
more  arresting  is  the  claim  Mr.  Morgenthau  made  before 
the  committee  when  he  said,  "what  is  even  more  important 
is  the  presence  of  a  $2,000,000,000  fund,  set  aside  to  be  used 
for  exchange  purposes  when  necessary,  effectively  discour- 
ages the  initiation  of  currency  depreciation  wars  which 
would,  of  course,  be  disruptive  to  world  trade." 

It  is  asked  that  we  continue  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
drain  the  other  nations  of  their  gold,  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  depreciating  their  currencies,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  uses  the  $2,000,000,000  stabili- 
zation fund  as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  foreign  nations 
egainst  depreciating  their  currencies.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
unheard  of  situation  but  is  what  may  be  expected  after  the 
major  tinkering  with  our  money  that  has  taken  place. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  stabilization  fund  is  used 
exclusively  to  support  foreign  currencies,  whereas  the  funds 
of  the  other  nations  are  not  used  to  help  us,  but  only  them- 
selves. England  and  France  use  their  fimds  to  stabilize  the 
pound  and  the  franc,  not  the  American  dollar. 

Furthermore,  just  a  moment's  reflection  should  reveal  the 
fact  that  what  those  nations  are  really  engaged  in  is  the 
simple  manipulation  of  the  amount  of  their  note  issues. 
Being  in  desperate  financial  circumstances,  and  seeing  their 
currencies  on  the  road  to  depreciation,  they  have  frantically 
set  up  this  stabilizing  device,  hoping  against  hope  that  in 
some  miraculous  way  they  can  avert  ultimate  complete 
financial  and  monetary  ruin. 

The  truth  is  that  the  monetary  troubles  of  nearly  all 
Europe  are  becoming  a  veritable  Vesuvius,  which,  when  it 
breaks  loose,  cannot  be  put  out  with  a  hundred  stabilization 
funds. 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  secret  operation  of  this  fund. 
What  possible  meaning  can  the  report  that  was  given  our 
committee  of  the  operation  of  this  fund  have?  Who  would 
accept  any  report  from  a  bank  or  any  other  institution,  know- 
ins  that  it  did  not  reveal  all  the  facts?  So  long  as  there 
is  the  least  bit  of  secrecy  about  the  operation  of  the  fund, 
there  can  be  nothing  intelligible  in  such  reports.  This  cer- 
tainly should  not  require  any  argument  to  prove  its  truth. 
Is  it  not  scmewhat  discomfiting  to  be  told  in  this  report 
that  the  fund  has  a  profit  of  some  $10,000,000?  Here  is  a 
fund  of  $2  000,000.000,  all  but  about  $200,000,000  of  which 
has  been  lying  in  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury  entirely  idle 
for  more  than  5  years.  The  Government  is  in  debt  more  than 
$40,000,000,000  and  going  in  deeper  at  an  increasing  pace. 

If  the  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund  had  been  used  to 
retire  some  of  our  Government  obligations,  there  could  have 
been  saved  between  two  and  three  hundred  million  dollars  in 
interest  charges.  Still  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  talki 
about  the  fimd  having  earned  a  profit? 

The  argument  of  those  who  favor  the  continuation  of  this 
extraordinary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  that  some 
emergency  might  arise,  that  world  conditions  have  so  changed 
that  the  new  situation  requires  this,  and  so  forth,  are  merely 
evils  which  they  conjure  up  in  their  own  minds.  They  are 
imagining  a  ferocious  monster  ready  to  attack  us  from  the 
cutside.  It  is  the  very  monetary  chaos  that  we  are  now  in 
that  is  the  evil,  the  all-devouring  octopus.  It  is  this  handing 
over  to  one  man  all  of  the  gold  of  our  Nation,  destroying  oiu: 
standard  unit  cf  value,  and  forcing  upon  us  irredeemable 
paper  money  that  is  the  real  evil  we  are  confronting. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  thing  is  the  argument  that 
this  gold  dictatorship  must  be  maintained  to  keep  oiuselves 
in  a  position  to  match  the  money  debasements  of  other  na- 
tions. We  have  already  dishonored  ourselves  by  repudiating 
our  solemn  contractual  cbligations.  Many  of  the  other  na- 
tions have  done  likewise.  Now  we  should  stand  ready  to  dis- 
honor ourselves  still  further,  to  repudiate  our  contractual 
cbligations  still  more  if  other  nations  should  do  the  same.  Is 
Ihjs  not  a  spectacle  to  behold? 
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Congress  can  and  miist  solve  this  problem,  but  we  must 
first  take  back  these  powers  to  be  in  the  prop;r  position  to 
do  so.  Upon  our  shoulders  rests  this  responsibiUly.  Tlie 
American  people  are  trusting  we  will  assume  it. 


The  Administration's  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER,  OF  MAINS 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me  today  by  unanimous  con.scnt.  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate 
in  the  CoNGREssioN.\L  Record  herewith  a  copy  of  a  radio 
broadcast  recently  delivered  by  me  over  station  WCSH,  of 
Portland.  Maine: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District,  the*;*  past  2  weeks  In  Washington 
hnve  emphasized  quite  definitely  the  fart  that  new  deal^wn  has 
stepped  from  Its  domestic  and  national  role  of  planned  economy  to 
the  foreign  and  Internationil  picture  of  planned  chaos 

In  spite  of  domestic  problems  of  an  aggravated  importance  suctt 
as  have  never  l^efore  l^een  faced  by  our  people,  we  find  this  admlnla- 
tratlon  turning  Its  face  and  taking  on  the  character  of  the  great 
International  Intermediary.  How  reminiscent  of  1916  and  1917  ttUi 
political  position  is.  Once  again  Uncle  Sam  Is  being  built  up  as 
the  prize  sucker  of  the  world  Once  again  war  hysteria  and  the 
"savior  of  democracy"  psychosis  are  being  Implanted  in  the  public 
opinion  of  America.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleas<:d  to  quote  from 
a  citizen  of  Maine,  the  able  and  capable  Mr.  TTiomas  Eurlc  Dwyer.  * 
man  whom  I  and  many  of  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  friend : 

•"With  Eiurope  bristling  with  arms  and  bearing  chips  upon  every 
shoulder,  with  our  own  President  thumping  his  chest  and  shouilr.g 
that  America  will  meet  force  with  force,  with  billions  of  dollars 
being  apprcprlated  for  the  Implements  of  war.  Is  It  not  time  for 
sensible  Americans  to  survey  matters  and  question  what  may  lie 
ahead,  to  look  each  to  his  own  future  as  affected  by  these  acts  and 
expenditures,  and  to  strive,  each  In  his  most  earnest  fashion,  to 
forestall  catastrophe  to  himself,  to  his  loved  ones,  to  his  conuuunlty. 
and  to  the  Nation  Itself? 

■'We  hear  again — as  we  heard  In  the  days  before  our  entry  Into 
the  World  War — the  song  of  hate  swelling  before  the  urging  Of 
the  very  men  who  will  never  be  called  upon  to  light;  we  see  again 
the  cards  shuffled  and  dealt  by  hands  Immune  from  contact  with 
the  Implements  of  death;  and  we  t-mell  again  the  rotten  stencb 
of  gold,  of  profits  to  be  made  from  human  slaugbtor,  from  human 
agony,  from  the  horrible,  senseless  madness  of  war. 

'•I  speak  to  you  tonight  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  known 
war.  from  the  lips  of  a  veteran,  from  a  knowledge  tx>m  not  of  books 
but  of  what  my  own  eyes  have  looked  upon,  what  my  own  ears  have 
heard,  what  memories,  years  may  never  erase.  I  speak  especially 
to  that  generation  which  has  flowered  into  manhood  since  the 
ending  of  the  World  War— that  youth  now  ripe  for  the  Blau?,hter, 
If  slaughter  there  be — the  young  upon  whose  sturdy  shoulders  rests 
the  future  of  their  own  nation.  For  to  these,  knowing  nothing  of 
war's  futility  and  horror  at  first  hand,  will  l>e  addressed  the  Song 
of  Circe — the  lure  of  lies,  the  pseudo  call  to  chivalry,  and  all  the 
devilish  Inducements  of  diplomats  long  steeped  In  the  age-old  guUe 
of  the  serpent. 

"To  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  youth  of  America  will  come  the 
tales  of  atrocities,  committed  only  in  the  brains  of  schemers;  the 
glamorous  appeal  of  martial  t>ands  and  martial  flags  and  martial 
uniforms,  the  lie  of  lies  cf  man's  heroism  If  he  will  but  be  a  fool 
and  blindly  follow  into  the  pit  of  carnage.  To  my  eyes  and  ears, 
to  those  of  my  comrades,  came  all  these  age-old  lures  in  1917 — 
age-Oid  yet  new  to  use  who  were  young,  as  is  the  youth  of  Ame."lca 
today,  young  and  blind  and  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  war.  seeing 
but  flags  and  glory,  and  all  unconscious  of  the  men  who  grinned 
at  our  folly  as  they  opened  their  coffers  to  receive  the  only  profits 
of  war — the  gold,  the  money  gleaned  from  the  blood  and  disaster — 
the  folly  of  fools  who  listened  to  liars. 

"Today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  face  again  the  test  we  faced  In 
1914.  when  the  nations  of  Europe  let  madness  engulf  them,  let  the 
guile  of  diplomats  fling  them  Into  Insensate  murder.  Then,  as  now. 
powerful  forces  sought  to  sow  dissension  in  cur  mid.st.  soupht  to 
turn  one  American  against  another,  sought  to  lure  this  Nation  into 
a  brawl  which  was  none  of  Its  business.  Are  we  such  fools  as  to 
fall  again  for  their  buncombe,  to  listen  again  to  their  lies,  to  become 
pawns  in  the  play  of  Euroi>ean  schemers,  to  tose  the  Boxer  cf  our 
manhood  and  our  wealth  into  a  cauldron  from  which  can  oomm 
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cnly  agony  and  destitution  and  death  for  the  many  and  riches  for 
the  feW  Are  we  ccntent  to  serve  again  the  greed  of  the  makers  of 
munuicins.  the  ambitloiis  of  diplomats,  the  insatiable  hunger  for 
power  u(  a  few  mortal  men? 

"What  people  want  war?  Do  we?  Do  you  believe — knowing  hu- 
man belnijs^ — that  the  German  people  or  the  Italian  people  or  any 
Other  people  on  the  face  cf  the  earth  want  war?  Are  these  other 
human  beings  greater  fools  than  we.  possessed  of  less  intelligence, 
any  less  aware  of  the  meaning  of  war  and  its  aftermath,  of  this 
profit  for  the  terrible  few  and  destruction  for  the  many? 

"Of  course,  these  peoples  of  other  nations  do  not  want  war.  No 
-  mere  do  we.  No  more  does  any  sane  man  Innocent  of  ulterior  mo- 
tive. Why,  then,  this  talk  of  war.  this  European  allncment  bris- 
tling with  bayonets,  this  hellish  threat  to  the  very  foundaticns  of 
civilization'  Why— why,  indeed!— this  thumping  of  the  chest  by 
Pre.«;ident  Roosevelt?  Why  this  threat  of  meeting  force  with  force? 
Why.  when  no  man  can  doubt  what  history  records,  the  wlUlngneiS, 
nay,  the  eagerness,  of  America  to  defend  Its  honor  and  its  integ- 
rity against  any  aggressor  at  any  time?  We  have  been  ready  In 
the  pa-st.     Let  no  man  underrate  our  readiness  now. 

"Why.  then,  this  thumping  of  the  chest — all  too  obviously  aimed 
at  the  frightening  of  nations  abroad?  FYlghienlng  whom?  Fright- 
ening them  why?     Upon  whose  behalf? 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  can 
want  war.  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Yet  the  stanchest  advocate 
of  peace  proves  at  times  its  worst  enemy.  What  thoughtful  man 
found  honest  hope  in  the  picture  of  Chamberlain  at  Munich— in  the 
picture  of  the  represenUtjve  of  British  common  sense  and  stability 
come,  like  a  servant,  to  plead  with  a  man  whom  ev^^ry  standard 
of  normal  judgment  branded  a  madman  motivated  by  impulses 
wholly  inimical  to  peace  and  common  sense  and  stability?  Then 
we  were  told  that  the  great  man  was  impelled  solely  by  his  supreme 
desire  for  peace — by  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  dignity  and  any- 
thlnsf  eke  necessary  in  the  sacred  quest.  We  believed  that  tale 
of  the  great  man's  sincerUy.  and.  however  much  we  may  have  pitied 
his  seeming  fo'.ly.  we  could  not  but  respect  his  seeming  earnestness 
and  his  effort  in  a  glorious  cause 

"Yes;  we  believed  that  Chamberlain  wanted  peace — that  Eng- 
land s  rulers  wanted  peace.  We  believed  he  and  they  wanted  peace 
for  Its  own  sweet  sake  But  what  Is  the  truth — come  to  light  at 
laj»t?  The  publish  xl  facts  comt»  forth  to  shock  us  into  the  knowl- 
edse  that  Chamberlain  himself  Is  heavily  interested  in  German 
«rmr»ment — lor  a  proilt.  cf  courye;  that  his  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries owns  stock  in  the  largest  trust  In  Germany;  that  Sir 
Auckland  Oeddes.  former  British  Ambassador  at  Wasiiingtcn.  has 
been  subs.d'rlng  Franco  In  Spain — Franco,  the  ally  of  Hitler  and 
Mu.s&o'.inl — with  mrney  that  Franco  promptly  sent  to  Germany  to 
buy  arms;  that  British  bankers  were  loaning  money  outright  to 
Germany  to  finance  rcarmam;nt.     All  for  a  profit. 

"There,  my  friends,  is  a  new  frame  for  the  picture  of  Chamber- 
lain at  Munich — not  Chamberlain  advocate  of  peace,  protector  of 
the  lives  of  Britain's  peace-loving  millions,  but  Chamberlain,  owner 
"f  German  Industries,  profiteer  from  the  manufacture  of  the  very 
things  destined  in  war  to  malm  and  kill  and  poison  and  destroy 
those  very  peace-loving  millions,  those  people  whose  faith  followed 
their  Prime  Minister  on  his  pilgrimage  for  peace! 

"Is  that  not  enough  to  convince  us  here  In  America  of  the  folly 
cf  a  faith  bestowed  upon  the  diplomats  of  the  Old  World?  Can  we 
be  fools  enoucrh,  or  be  blind  enough,  to  fall  again  into  the  web 
there  profiteers  spin  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary?  Can  we  hold  a 
brief  for  any  nation  whose  people  blindly  follow  such  leaders? 
Are  we  Americans  willing  to  repeat  our  folly  of  World  War  days 
and  let  ourselves  be  led  as  bUrdlv  to  the  slaughter  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  a  few  who  do  not  fight? 

"Let  fhe  repeat  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  can  want  war.  But  there  are  those,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  say  that  he  does  want  war.  cloaking  their  asser- 
tion m  robes  of  necessity,  of  the  crying  need  for  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  Americans  from  America's  own  economic  distress  and 
mounting  unemploj-ment.  of  third-term  hopes  which  would  wel- 
come a  war  or  the  threat  of  war.  and  resurrect  the  cry  that  put 
Woodrow  Wilson  back  Into  the  White  House.  Dont  Change  Horses 
While  Crossing  a  Stream.' 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  Hitler  nor  for  Germany.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
any  nation  but  the  United  States  of  America.  This  Is  our  land — 
our  country.  What  goes  on  In  Germany  or  In  England,  In  Italy,  or 
m  any  other  country  has  no  Importance  to  me  as  compared  w^th 
what  goes  on  here  In  my  own  country.  And  God  knows  that  here 
In  America  there  are  enough  problems  awaiting  solution — decisive 
•olutlon — to  occupy  all  our  thoughts  and  energy. 

"Why.  then,  need  our  President  concern  himself;  why  need  he 
thump  his  chest  and  shout  defiance  because  the  schemers  the 
profiteers  of  Europe,  seek  to  shunt  their  burdei\s.  their  fruits  of 
greed  and  mismanagement,  onto  our  shotilders?  Shcxild  he  not 
Instead  Ignore  them— one  and  all— and  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  scilutlon  of  our  own  domestic  problems:  The  relief  of  our 
own  insupportable  s>-Ftem  of  work  for  the  few  and  none  for  the 
many;  the  streni^thening  of  our  ramparts  and  the  well-being  of  ovir 
people,  who  ha^e  neither  cause  nor  desire  to  right  for  any  other 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth? 

"I.'nt  It  a  very  good  time  for  President  Roosevelt  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  good  Americans  to  follow— to  mind  tus  own  business 
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and  let  Chamberlain,  Hitler 
brew  they  have  deliberately 

"None  of  them  has  ever 
everyday  honesty  to  pay  theli 
one  of  them  has  paid  what 
time  from  Just  such  a  mess 
now.     Their  promises  have 
than  their  word,  and  that 
of  us  once.     Are  we  fools 

No,  my  friends;   I  do  not 
believe  that — thumping  of 
or  no — the  young  people  of 
decades  ago.  by  the  lies  and 
of  destruction.    I  hope  and 
Intelligent,  too  Inquiring,  toe 
permit  any  man  to  plunge 
our  barders. 

"For  the  harvest  of  such 
Beyond  question,  for  America 
lock  back  alcn»  the  path 
America  cf  today,  with   Its 
citizens,  with  Its  43.000.000 
Us  youth  faced  by  dearth 
tlonal.  State,  and  local  debi 
man.  woman,  and  child  of  1 
debt  to  the  tune  of  $460 

"Here   is  the   enemy 
thumping  and  the 
rl^ht  here  in  America — are 
only  people  deserving  of  oui 
of  our  great.     Here  lies 
salvation  with  which  any  of 
where  Chamberlain's  mon'^y 
to  shoot  back  into  England 
money  supplies  the  m 
b'ast   Innocent,  helpless  wo 
Old  World — rotten  and  mo 
profiteers  who  cry  for  peace 
war;  not  there — but  here. 

"Let   President   Roosevelt 
all  the  rest  of  us  fight  by 
all  our  resourcefulness,  all  o 
fight  a  good  fl<3;ht  and  a 
encm;e.< — desUtuticn.    starva  ; 
eccnomic  agcn:es — for  our 
States  of  America — here  at 

"When  that  battle  Is  won, 
thumping.     But  luitil  it  is 
home." 

These  are  the  words  of  a 
who    breathes    Americanism 
essentially   upon   the   welfar( 
only  be  found  in  America, 
the  eccncmic  problems  of 
institutions  end  a  free 
by  America's  quarantine  of 

Until  2  weeks  from  ton'.ghl 


Mussolini,  and  all  the  rest  stew  In  tha 
concocted  for  themselves? 

the  honor  or  Integrity  or  the  plain 

legitimate  debts  to  this  country.    Not 

they  owe  us  for  saving  them  the  last 

as  they  have  greeded  themselves  into 

{iroven  empty  and  their  bond  no  better 

itterly  worthless.    They  made  suckers 

en(^gh  to  let  them  do  It  again? 

believe  we  are  such  foolj.     I  do  not 

or  no,  scheming  of  profit  seekers 

imerica  are  to  be  misled,  as  we  were  2 

snares  and  the  lures  into  the  morass 

[  pray  that  our  youth  of  today  is  too 

determined  to  know  the  truth  first,  to 

Into  the  maelstrom  of  war  beyond 


c lests 


tl  tem 


nadness  Is  plainly  writ  for  all  to  see. 

war  means  ruin.  Let  the  doubter  but 
the  last  war.    Let  him  look  at  our 

die  factories,  with  Its  host  of  Jobless 

1  »eing  fed  from  the  public  purse,  with 

work  and  opportunity,  with  its  Na- 

exc-eeding  $60.000.000  000.  with  every 

130,000.000  pecple  goverrunentally  in 


agaiilst  whom  should   be  aimed   the  chest 

determini  tlon  and  the  promise  of  war.     Here — 

;he  true  friends — the  true  allies — the 

aid.     Here  lies  fodder  for  the  minds 

oppfirtunity  to  expend  all  the  powers  of 

may  bejendowed;  not  over  in  Europe. 

makes  munitions  for  German  gunners 

not  In  the  Old  World,  where  British 

weapons  with  which  Franco  might 

:'n   and  children;    not   in  a  stinking 

iJerlnc  In  its  hatreds  bred  for  and  by 

and  glean  gold  from  preparations  for 
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Mr.  SHORT.    Mr,  Speaker 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  inc  ude 
Carter,  which  appeared  in 
18.  1939: 


BOAKS    C&BTEK    ARRAIGNS    PRESI  lENT 


There  Is  less  and  less  doubl 
ears  in  power  politics  in  _ 

There  is  still  less  doubt 
at  his  command  he  is 
of  the  Amerlc^ui  people   to 
Injunctions  of  the  founding 
ments. 


nd  his  "brain  trust,"  his  aides,  and 

1 11  means.     Let  us  use  all  our  energy. 

ir  God-given  intelligence  to  make  the 

successful  one.     But  let's  fight  our  own 

ion.    unemployment.    Ignorance,    and 

(*vn  friends — the  people  of  the  United 

h  3me. 

;hen  will  there  be  Just  cause  for  chest 
wpn  let's  do  oiu:  chestnut  saving  here  at 
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veteran  who  knows,  who  lives,  and 

Tlie    welfare    of    the    world    depends 

of   America.     America's   welfare    will 

Let  us  lead  the  world.     Let  us  solve 

ivilizatiou   under  the  process   of  frea 

World  civilization  will  best  benefit 

IJerself. 

good  wishes  and  good  night. 


Our  Foreign  Relations 
EXTENSICp^  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DjWEY  SHORT 

MISSOURI 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25. 1939 


IN  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
APRIL  18,  1939 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the  following  article  by  Boake 

the  MinneapKilis  Journal  of  April 


EOOSEVKLT    FOa    MEDDLING    IN    TH« 
ATFaJrs  op  EUROPE 

that  President  Roosevelt  is  up  to  his 


Euro  )e 

thi  t  by  almost  any  means  of  propaganda 

deliberately  attempting  to  stir  the  emotions 

ain   support  for   his  betrayal   of   the 

]  ithers — keep  free  of  foreign  entangle- 
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Although  this  country  is  supposed  to  possess  a  Neutrality  Act; 
although  the  people  themselves  made  It  clear  in  1935.  1936.  and 
1937  that  they  desired  their  Government  to  abstain  from  commit- 
ments— open  or  secret — with  any  foreign  nations,  the  train  of  events 
clnce  Munich  shows  all  too  clearly  that  Roosevelt  cares  little  for 
the  desires  of  his  own  countrj-men. 

Already  one  secret  commitment,  made  without  knowledge  of  the 
people,  was  exposed  through  the  crash  of  a  plane  in  California. 
What  ether  ones  the  President  may  have  made  is  merely  a  mailer 
of  question. 

Neither  he  nor  his  Secretary  of  State  nor  his  personal  spokesman. 
Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles,  let  slide  the  slightest  opportunity 
to  hiake  statements  or  loose  condemnatory  blasts  at  the  least  little 
thing  the  dictator  nations  of  Europe  may  do. 

Although  the  tightening  by  Italy  of  her  control  over  the  little 
Kingdom  of  Albania  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  United 
States  nor  will  cause  any  injury  to  America  one  way  or  another. 
Mr.  Hull  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  new  hectoring  blast.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt lest  no  time  In  letting  it  be  known  he  fully  approved  the  lecture. 
Together  they  made  it  clear  that  the  American  Govermnent — which 
has  become  simply  and  solely  Mr.  Roosevelt — will  not  overlook  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  meddle  with  internal  troubles  of  another 
continent. 

Irresponsible,  dangerous,  and  uncalled  for.  were  he  of  another 
mind,  were  the  President's  remarks  In  the  South:  "I'll  be  back  If 
we  dont  have  a  war."  Did  he  but  make  that  obser\'allon  once.  It 
might  Just  possibly  be  dismissed  as  a  typical  Roosevelt  quip.  But 
It  was  a  repetition  of  a  similar  remark  he  had  made  several  days 
previously.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  was  studied  and  de- 
liberate, aimed  to  fit  the  pattern  conceived  by  the  President  to  create 
a  war  psychosis  in  the  public  mind. 

One  cannot  forget  the  famoiis  conference  with  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  There  he  revealed  himself  as  a  man  who  be- 
lieves he  has  been  chosen  to  save  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  lead 
Americans  to  a  higher  destiny. 

The  Senators  who  attended  were  so  shocked  that  they  agreed  that 
many  of  the  things  he  said  to  them  ought  not  to  be  repeated  aloud 
lest  the  public  become  alarmed.  Yet  It  was  at  that  conference  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Intimated  that  the  best  thing  that  could  hapi>en  to 
the  world  would  be  for  some  one  to  assassinate  both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

Regardless  of  whether  assassination  of  these  two  dictators  would 
or  would  not  produce  the  hoped  for  results  in  the  worlds  relations, 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  any  nation,  let  alone  one  miles  from 
Europe,  would  make  such  a  suggestion,  however  covert.  Is  shocking. 
It  Is  an  episode  which  of  Itself  Indicates  a  distorted  frame  of  mind. 
For  the  American  people  that  frame  of  mind  Is  as  dangerous  to 
their  own  lives  and  welfare  as  Is  Hitler's  for  the  German  people 
and  all  Europe. 

Any  congressional  questioning  Is  bitterly  condemned  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "interference."  The  demand  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  to  rail- 
road the  Pittman  proposals  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act,  so  as  to 
give  him  an  almost  entirely  free  hand  to  play  poker  at  the  table 
of  European  p>ower  politics,  with  American  citizens'  lives  as  the 
chips,  is  further  cause  for  genuine  fear  on  the  part  of  the  people 
as  to  what  the  President  is  doing. 

The  actions  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  rubber  stamps  cause 
one  to  wonder  what  sense  is  there  in  Congress'  debating  neutrality 
measures  if  Roosevelt  is  determined  to  Ignore  both  Congress  and 
the  people,  regardless  of  what  the  latter  may  decree. 

Mr.  Wilson  up  to  a  point  acted  along  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Wilson, 
however,  was  an  idealist.  On  that  basis  he  also  took  part  In  Euro- 
pean power  politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  Idealist,  but  Is  a  political 
opportunist  laboring  under  the  delusion  of  grandeur  produced  by  a 
messianic  complex.  He  has  said  to  those  close  around  him  that 
he  has  no  time  for  the  leaders  of  either  France  or  Britain.  He  ha* 
declared  he  considers  them  incompetents. 

And  it  appears  from  his  own  actions  that  he  considers  himself 
the  "chosen  leader."  To  that  end  It  also  appears  he  has  promised 
aid.  comfort,  and  succor  In  food,  materials,  and  money — ever>  thing 
"short  of  military  aid  " — to  England  and  France.  He  has  done  so 
without  consulting  American  public  opinion.  Knowing  this,  he  Is 
now  attempting  by  propaganda  to  manufacture  public  opinion  to 
endorse  what  he  is  doing. 

His  backing  has  caused  France  and  England  to  change  their  ap- 
peasement policy.  They  expect  America  will  support  them  If  they 
go  to  war  again.  The  colossal  tragedy  will  occur  when  the  public 
of  the  United  States  wakes  up  to  realize  the  fool  It  has  been  made 
of  and  repudiates  Roosevelt  Just  as  it  repudiated  the  overconfident 
Wocdrow  Wilson. 

The  tragedy  will  then  be  that  Europe  will  be  in  flames,  millions 
suffer  and  die.  because  of  the  encouragement  lent  to  war  In  EXirope 
by  Roosevelt  when  he  failed  to  seek  permission  first  of  the  American 
people. 

The  two  greatest  domestic  problems  of  the  New  Deal  are:  Cover 
up  collapse  of  the  New  Deal  and  elect  a  New  Deal  President  in  1940. 
War  would  probably  solve  both  those  problems.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide that  state  cf  autocracy  in  America  so  dear  to  the  Roosevelt 
heart.  Are  these  the  reasons  for  his  meddling  in  Europe?  A 
terrible  thought!  Yes.  but  the  world  seems  at  the  mercy  today  of 
men  witli  strange  mentalities. 


The  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESE.VTATlVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  concerning  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. I 

In  \'lew  of  the  devastation  that  is  being  wrought  In  some 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  setting  race  against  race  and  sub- 
jecting the  adherents  of  religion,  whether  Protestant.  Catho- 
lic, or  Jew.  to  disabilities  and  persecutions,  an  aroused  public 
opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more  vocal  here  In  the  determi- 
nation to  resist  all  influences  and  propaganda  that  foster 
intolerance  and  intergroup  hatred.*;  and  hcstilities  in  America. 

For  more  than  10  years  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  300  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  has  l>een 
steadily  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  justice,  amity,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  among  all  the  varying  religious 
and  racial  strains  in  our  population.  The  Honorable  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  signed  the  letter 
that  brought  the  first  group  together  in  1927.  Hon.  Newton 
D.  Baker  was  the  Protestant  cochairman  from  the  beginning 
until  his  death  in  1937.  At  present  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago:  Prof.  Carl- 
ton J.  H.  Hayes,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  University: 
and  Mr.  Roger  Williams  Straus,  a  New  York  businessman,  are 
respectively  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  cochairmcn: 
and  the  executive  committee,  the  governing  body,  is  composed 
of  an  approximately  equal  number  of  each  of  the  three  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  conference,  as  defined  in  its 
constitution,  is  as  follows: 

Believing  in  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe  and  de- 
riving Its  inspiration  therefrom,  the  national  conference  exists  to 
promote  Justice,  amity,  understanding,  and  coaperatlon  among 
Jews.  Catholics,  and  Protestants  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
analyze,  moderate,  and  finally  eliminate  intergroup  pn'Judlcea 
which  disfigure  and  distort  religious,  business,  social,  and  political 
relations,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  social  order  In 
which  the  religious  Ideals  of  brotherhood  and  Justice  shall  become 
the  standards  of  human  relationships. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  national  corifercnce  is 
engaged  in  a  wide-flung  educational  program  that  reaches 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  established  round  tables  in 
most  of  the  centers  of  population  composed  of  leading  citizens 
of  the  three  faiths,  who  meet  statedly  to  consider  their  mutual 
concerns.  By  seminars  in  cities  and  educational  institutions, 
tours  of  minister-priest-rabbi  teams,  cooperation  with  public 
and  religious  school  teachers,  the  annual  Nation-wide  ob- 
servance of  Brotherhood  Week,  by  national  and  local  radio 
broadcasts,  by  inten.sive  work  in  the  colleges  and  otherwise.  It 
educates  for  understanding  and  good  will.  It  conducts  Re- 
ligious News  Service,  a  religious  "Associated  Press,"  serving 
several  hundred  journals.  It  holds  regional  and  national  In- 
stitutes of  human  relations;  the  subject  of  this  year's  institute, 
which  will  bring  together  some  600  leaders — Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish — to  spend  a  week  together  on  the  campus 
of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass..  will  be  Religion  and 
Citizenship :  A  Consideration  of  the  Relations  of  Church  and 
State  in  America. 

In  the  belief  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right 
to  differ  from  one  another  in  many  imp>ortaiit  ways  and  to 
perpetuate  their  separate  cultures  if  they  choose  to  do  so  and 
retain  their  various  religious  loyalties,  the  national  confer- 
ence maintains  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  groups 
to  cooperate  as  American  citizens  in  all  those  civic  and 
patriotic  undertakings  which  are  their  common  responslbilitj 
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and  cultivate  mutual  respect,  regard  for  one  another's  rights, 
and  that  understanding  upon  which  a  wholesome  community 
life  depends. 

This,  it  believes.  Is  the  American  ideal,  the  American  way, 
the  authentic  American  tradition  that  dominated  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 


Failure  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.   TAFT,  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  address  of 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  before  the  first  Repub- 
licans On  the  March  dinner  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  April  20, 
1939.  as  follows: 

The  new  Congress  has  been  In  session  for  more  than  3  months, 
and  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  can  appraise  the  present 
situation.  We  can  summarize  It  in  six  words:  The  New  Deal  is  a 
failure.  Don't  let  page  after  page  of  foreign  news  divert  your 
attention  or  divert  the  people's  attention  from  that  fact.  The  New 
Deal  is  a  domeatlc  policy,  openly  proclaimed  as  the  i>anacea  which 
would  restore  prosperity,  and  increase  the  income  of  every  poor 
man;  in  fact,  of  everyone  except  economic  autocrat. 

In  the  last  3  months  we  have  heard  little  of  the  New  Deal,  but 
every  member  of  the  Government,  whether  It  lies  In  his  province 
or  not.  Is  ballyhoolng  the  foreign  situation,  trying  to  stir  up 
prejudice  against  this  country  or  that,  and  at  all  costs  take  the 
minds  of  the  people  oS  their  troubles  at  home.  One  thing  is 
perfectly  clear— no  denouncing  of  dictators  or  eulogies  of  de- 
mocracies can  Improve  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country 
by  one  penny  of  Income. 

And  when  we  consider  that  condition  today,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  New  Deal  Is  a  failure,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a 
tremendously  dangerous  situation.  The  report  for  February  shows 
that  there  are  11.470.000  people  unemployed,  more  than  the  average 
unemployed  In  any  otfe  of  the  last  4  years.  It  Is  Impoesible  to 
have  a  prosperous  country  with  so  many  people  pitifully  without 
income. 

The  fanners'  prices  were  to  be  raised.  Com  today  is  selling  at  48 
cents.  20  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Hogs  are  down  from  Q^io 
cents  to  7\  cents:  wheat  from  90  cents  to  70  cents.  In  spite  of  all 
the  controlled  production  and  the  pouring  out  of  Government 
fxinds.  the  farmer  is  actually  getting  less  money  for  his  principal 
products  today  than  he  received  before  any  agricultural  regulation 
began.  Industrial  production  is  little  better  than  It  was  12  months 
•go,  In  spite  of  all  the  Government-spending  program. 

The  national  Income  for  1938  is  $66,000,000,000.  compared  to 
nearly  •80.000.000.000  In  1928,  and  there  were  10,000.000  less  people 
at  that  time  among  whom  to  divide  the  income.  The  average  per 
capita  Income  In  10  years  has  dropped  25  percent.  No  wonder 
that  times  are  hard.  It  Is  easy  for  Government  officials  In  Wash- 
ington to  sit  In  luxurious  offices,  in  a  city  subsidized  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  In  Government  employment,  and  forget  that  the 
prosperity  which  exists  here  Is  almost  unique  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  condition  which  I  have  descrltx?d.  and  which  has  existed 
now  for  nearly  10  years,  cannot  be  solved,  there  Is  serious  danger 
that  our  American  form  of  government  cannot  continue. 

The  second  conclusion  from  3  months  in  Washington  Is  that  the 
new  dealers  don't  know  what  to  do  to  change  Uie  present  situa- 
tion. Not  a  new  idea  has  appeared  since  Congress  opened  In  Jan- 
tuury.  No  Government  p<rficy  today  is  even  designed  to  produce 
prosperity  except  that  of  spending  more  money.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  last  10  years,  it  is  that  Government 
•pending  cannot  produce  prosperity.  We  have  spent  $20,000,000.- 
000  of  borrowed  money,  and  billions  more  of  money  wrung  from 
th«  taxpayer,  and  yet  the  condition  today  is  far  worse  than  it 
waa  before  Government  deficits  began. 

It  is  a  favorite  New  Deal  argument  that  the  depression  of  1937 
occurred  because  the  Government  slowed  up  on  spending  money. 
This  is  a  completely  ridiculous  fallacy.  In  the  nrst  place,  the 
Oovemment  never  did  su^p  spending  monev,  and  never  did  bal- 
ance the  Budget.  In  the  second  place,  the  depression  resulted 
from  a  complete  collapse  In  the  capital-goods  industries,  due  to 
the  speed  with  which  taxes,  wages,  and  other  costs  Increased  in 
1937.  In  the  fiscal  year  up  to  April  17  we  have  spent  $7  258- 
000.000.  $2,700,000,000  Of  It  borrowed  money.  Has  It  stimulated 
business  or  cured  unemployment?    ExacUy  the  reverse,  and  the 
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We  have  come  out  of  every  past  depression  by  the  development 
of  private  industry.  We  have  cured  unemployment  by  giving  the 
proper  incentive  for  the  growth  of  little  and  big  business  alike. 
We  have  always  done  it  under  Republican  administrations,  and  a 
Republican  administration  can  do  it  again. 


Keep  United  States  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  REV.  JOHN  A.  O'BRIEN 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  there 
Is  herewith  reproduced  an  article  on  Peace,  by  Rev.  John  A. 
O'Brien,  of  the  Newman  Foundation.  Champaign,  111.,  that 
shows  such  clarity  of  thought  and  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject that  I  feel  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
Record : 

Keep  United  States  Out  or  Foreign  Wars — Contuct  Wottu)  Not 

Help    Democracy,    But    Destroy    It — Religion    and    Patriotism 

Demand  Work  for  Peace 
(By  the  Reverend  John  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Newman  Foun- 
dation,  Champaign,   111.) 

The  siipreme  duty  of  the  American  people  Is  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  foreign  wars.  If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
World  War,  it  is  that  war  solves  no  problems  but  multiplies  them 
many  times.  It  piles  up  hatreds  and  enmities  which  breed  future 
wars.     It  is  a  never-ending  vicious  circle. 

Why  should  we  entangle  ourselves  in  the  crazy  quilt  of  European 
Jealousies  and  congenital  hatreds?  Why  should  we  speak  of  "quar- 
antines" and  "democratic  alliances"  with  European  countries 
whose  enlarged  territories  were  gotten  by  the  sword?  Why  should 
we  pour  out  the  blood  of  American  youth  to  perpetuate  the  theft 
of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  by  England  and  France? 

The  propaganda  that  is  now  beginning  to  flood  our  country  is 
an  exact  replica  of  that  which  pulled  us  into  the  World  War.  The 
cry  is:  "We  should  enter  on  the  side  of  England  and  France  to 
safeguard  not  their  colonial  possessions,  but  democracy."  How 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  slogan  sounded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  to  drag  us  into  the  World  War — "Make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy!" 

making  the  world  safe  for  dictators 

By  entering  we  helped  to  make  It  safe  for  fascism,  nazi-lsm,  and 
communism — for  the  dictatorships  of  the  right  and  of  the  left.  We 
helped  to  inflict  the  inlqviltles  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  upon  Europe 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  war  now  sprouting. 

Will  we  ever  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  past?  Or  must  we 
go  on  forever  making  the  same  mistakes,  treading  the  eternal  tread- 
mill of  meaningless  slaughter  and  blind  destruction? 

To  those  who  are  now  filling  the  land  with  their  clamor  for  us 
to  enter  war  for  the  sake  of  democracy  and  to  crush  fascism  in 
Europe,  I  ask:  Is  it  democratic  for  us  to  crush  the  authoritarian 
form  of  government  which  Germany  and  Italy  have  chosen  and  to 
impose  by  force  our  own  form  of  government  upon  them?  That  is 
not  democracy.  That  is  dictatorship — the  very  dlcUtorshlp  which 
we  profess  to  hate. 

Germany  and  Italy' would  have  as  much  right  to  Impose  fascism 
upon  us  as  we  have  to  thrust  democracy,  willy-nilly,  down  theu* 
throats  Will  these  war  mongers,  shouting  for  war  under  the  spe- 
cious plea  of  democracy,  ever  learn  that  Almighty  God  has  not 
abdicated  His  prerogative  of  Judging  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
favor  of  the  United  States? 

the  path  that  leads  to  war 

When  will  our  ranking  officials  stop  their  offensive  practice  of 
lecturing  the  peoples  of  Europe  on  the  form  of  government  they 
should  adopt  and  of  Insulting  on  every  possible  occasion  the  heads 
of  the  authoritarian  governments?     That  path  leads  only  to  war. 

Let  tis  abandon  that  foolish  and  dangerous  path  and  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  one  that  wUl  keep  us  from  the  flaming  antagonism  of 
Europe  and  anchor  us  in  peace  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  plea  for  aloofness  from  the  European  hatreds  does  not 
Imply  approval  of  racial  and  religious  persecutions  which  have 
occurred  In  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  I  detest  them  with  all 
my  soul.  But  we  will  not  eradicate  them  by  war.  We  will  only 
Intensify  and  deepen  them.  The  long,  slow  process  of  education 
is  the  only  cure. 

let    CS    PtTT    OVJt    HOUSE    IN    ORDES 

By  putting  our  own  house  in  order,  by  sanitating  our  own  social 
order  of  Its  abuses,  and  dispensing  Justice  to  workers  and  em- 
ployers alike,  by  ridding  our  land  of  religious  prejudices  and  racial 
hatreds.  America  will  do  more  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world 


than  It  could  ever  do  by  filling  the  trenches  of  Europe  with  the 
blood  of  mUllons  of  American  youth. 

Religion  and  patriotism  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  our 
land  the  Identical  command:  "Keep  America  out  of  foreign  war«." 
Keep  the  torch  In  the  upraised  arm  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  a 
beacon  light  of  peace  and  freedom,  not  a  8>*mbol  of  Inlernaltonal 
hatred  and  organized  human  slaughter  which  people  dignify  by 
the  name  of  war.  i 

Operations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Under  Section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1939  j 


STATEMENT   BT    THE   FEDERAL    HOUSING    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  interesting  summary  setting  forth  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  section  207  of  the  National  Hou-sing  Act: 

tJnder  section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  F.  H  A  '■ 
regulations  governing  rental  housing  mortgage  insviranoe,  ellglbla 
private  mortgagors  must  be  corporations,  associations,  cooperative 
societies,  or  trusts  which  "until  the  termination  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Administrator  under  such  insurance  are  reirulated  or  re- 
stricted by  the  Administrator  as  to  renta  or  sales,  chargra.  capital 
structiu-e.  rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operation*  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  reasonable  rentala  to  tenuul* 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  Investment." 

Originally  the  act  provided  only  that  the  Administrator  find  that 
the  project  on  which  he  was  asked  to  insure  a  mortgage  was  In  his 
Judgment  economically  sound.  There  waa  no  limitation  as  the 
percentage  of  the  mortgage  to  the  total  value  of  the  project  In 
the  recent  amendments  the  additional  restriction  wa«  Inserted  to 
provide  that  no  mortgage  should  exceed  "80  percent  of  the  amount 
which  the  Administrator  estmiates  will  be  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  when  the  proposed  Improvements  are  completed." 
The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  when  completed  and  set 
up  as  a  going  concern  is  left  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the 
Administrator. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  llmltaUons,  the  Administrator  causes 
to  be  made  a  careful  examination  and  appraisal  of  every  project 
on  which  an  application  for  mortgage  insurance  is  submitted. 
This  examination  is  first  made  on  the  site  by  F.  H.  A.  officials: 
then  it  is  reviewed  in  a  regional  office;  and  finally  it  is  reviewed 
and  (Missed  upon  In  the  Washington  office. 

In  order  to  make  the  regulation  effective,  the  Administrator 
becomes  the  owner  of  all  of  a  certain  class  of  preferred  stock 
which  gives  him  the  authority  to  assume  control  of  the  property 
whenever  any  specific  regulations  are  violated.  Moreover,  he  has  a 
representative  on  the  tward  of  directors  of  the  corporation;  he 
requires  the  corporation  to  make  monthly  occupancy  statemenU 
and  semiannual  and  annual  financial  statements,  including  an 
annual  audit  made  by  a  certified  public  accountant.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  management  of  the  property  Is  subject  to  thorough 
supervision  at  all  times  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

In  analyzing  a  project  on  which  an  application  for  mortgage 
Insurance  is  received,  a  careful  estimate  is  made  by  experienced 
estimators  of  quantities  of  material  and  labor  required,  and  every 
other  item  affecting  the  project's  cost  and  Its  capital  structure  is 
rigidly  scrutinized.  In  the  preparation  of  final  eatlmates  of  what 
"will  be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
improvements  are  completed",  these  cost  estimates  play  an  impor- 
tant part. 

Likewise,  a  careful  study  of  the  rental  market  and  estimates  of 
probable  rents  which  the  project  can  secure  and  sustain  are  made; 
the  estimated  operating  cost*  are  studied.  The  resulting  estimate 
of  the  Income-producing  capacity  of  the  property  is  extremely 
important  in  the  final  estimate  of  value  and  in  determining  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  project. 

Generally  speaking,  these  projecu  are  large  and  constitute  the 
creation  of  entire  new  communities  of  as  many  »a  1.000  to  3.500 
persons.  They  often  bring  Into  use  large  tracU  of  undeveloped 
land.  Through  the  erection  of  roads,  sewers,  schools,  and  other 
public  Improvements,  the  erection  of  stores  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  the  stimulation  of  construction  in  surrounding  area*, 
they  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  areas  In  which  they  are 
located;  and  they  may  substantially  enhance  \<ialues  above  the 
market  price  for  the  raw  acreage  before  development. 

The  determination  of  value  under  such  clrctimstances  Involve* 
a  careful  exercise  of  Judgment.  It  is  obvlotisly  difficult  to  make 
precise  Judgments  of  the  portion  of  value  attributable  to  land 
alone  in  the  completed  project  when  due  consideration  is  given  to 
the  entire  community  development.    Therefore,  the  Admlnistrauv 
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hu    Toluntarily   placed    other    limitations    upon    the    amount    of 
mortgage  he  will  insure. 

First,  no  mortage  Is  Insiuwl  which  exceeds  the  Administrator's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  physical  Improvements.  This  means  that 
the  land  and  all  other  ca5h  necessary  to  meet  miscellaneous  re- 
quirements such  as  intereet.  taxes,  and  Insurance  during  construc- 
tion, organization  and  financing  expenses,  etc.,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  sponsoring  corporation  as  Its  equity. 

Second,  every  project  la  carefully  examined  to  determine  the 
expected  results  of  Its  operations,  such  as  ratios  between  groea 
income  and  net  Income,  the  ratios  between  net  Income  and  debt 
service,  and  the  probable  decline  In  rentals  which  would  bring 
»bout  defatilt  on  the  mortgage  payments. 

Third,  the  owning  corporation  Is  required  to  provide  the  land 
free  and  clear  of  all  liens  and  to  deposit  during  the  construction 
period,  subject  to  withdrawal  only  with  the  Administrator's  ap- 
proval, cash  or  Its  equivalent  for  expenditures  not  covered  by  the 
mortgage  proceeds. 

The  corporation  owning  the  equity  of  which  the  land  is  thus  a 
part  cannot  disburse  dividends  In  excess  of  an  amount  approved  by 
ihe  Admmtetrator.  The  dividends,  lurthermore.  cannot  be  paid 
until  certain  reserve*,  required  by  the  Administrator,  have  been 
established  and  are  maintained  intact.  These  reserves  Include 
reservi^s  for  repairs.  Improvements,  and  replacements,  a  reserve  of 
operating  capital,  and  at  least  one-half  year's  debt  seirvlcc. 

Total  cnpttallzatlon  of  the  equity  stock  held  by  the  corporation 
thus  represents  .only  a  claim  on  earnings  of  the  property  If,  as,  and 
when  earned,  and  then  only  In  an  amount  agreed  upon  by  the 
Administrator,  to  be  payable  only  after  all  the  prior  obligations 
have  been  satisfied.  Moreover,  any  excess  earnings  realized  during 
the  term  of  the  mortgage  over  oi>eratlng  costs,  debt  service,  reserves, 
and  the  dividend  allowed  must  t>e  used  for  additional  payments  en 
the  mortgage. 

In  the  projects  now  In  operation  and  under  construction,  the 
following  figures  are  significant:  The  average  percentage  of  the 
mortgage  insured  to  total  value  of  the  property  U  76.3  percent; 
the  percentage  of  mortgage  to  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  90  percent.  The  average  ratio  of  land  value  to  total  value 
of  the  project  on  completion  is  10  4  percent.  The  average  amount 
of  mongage  per  room  Is  $1,004.  as  against  the  legal  limit  of 
$1,350 

Attontion  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  making  the  1938 
amendments  to  the  Housing  Act.  Congress  had  foremost  in  mind 
a  substantial  and  general  stimulation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of 
all  classes  of  residential  construction,  through  providing  means  of 
making  high-percentage,  long-term  loans  available  to  builders  at 
reduced  Interest  rates.  Tills  purpose  particularly  lay  back  of 
the  extensive  amendments  covering  rental  housing.  The  pro- 
cedure which  we  have  devised,  and  which  we  are  continually  en- 
deavoring to  improve,  is  designed  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
E«ope  to  the  policy  dictated  by  Congress  within  the  limits  of 
economic  soundness. 

In  connection  with  the  project  known  as  Manha.ssett  Village  in 
St.  Louis  County.  Mo  .  the  mortgage  is  $1,600,000.  This  mortt^age 
is  less  than  the  Administrations  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion The  Administrator  maintains  a  staff  of  competent  bulldlng- 
cost  estimators  for  this  work.  The  amount  of  mortgage  per  room 
Is  well  under  the  legal  limit;  and  the  rentals  have  l)een  estimated 
so  that  on  a  conservative  basis  they  will  be  reasonable  to  the 
tenants  and  provide  a  fair  return  to  the  investment.  In  these 
estimates  the  Administrator's  position  is  amply  protected  against 
loss. 

The  differential  mentioned  between  raw  land  cost  and  the  final 
valuation  constitutes  a  tran.>«ctlon  for  which  stock  was  Issued  but 
for  which  no  cash  was  paid  and  no  cash  profit  was  realized.  The 
final  estimate  Included  considerations  of  value  resiiltlng  from 
the  Installation  of  streets  and  sewers  necessary  to  make  the 
property  accessible  and  other  external  Improvements  contributing 
to  the  utility  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  any  returns  are  ob- 
tained on  this  valuation  In  the  future  depends  wholly  upon  the 
success  of  the  project  in  actual  operation. 

In  case  the  project  fails  to  earn  money  as  anticipated,  the  cor- 
poration owning  the  stock  would  suffer  first  a  loss  of  dividends. 
In  case  of  default  on  the  mortgage,  earnings  would  have  to 
decline  still  further  before  the  Administration  would  sxiffer  a  less 
as  the  result  of  taking  over  the  property.  In  other  words,  the 
equity  owners  would  sacrifice  their  equity  In  the  land,  the  cash 
which  they  supplied  to  complete  the  project,  and  all  other  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  the  equity  capital. 

An  Independent  investlgration  of  this  project  was  made  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  before  this  company  made  the  loan 
now  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housins  Administration  Without  in- 
surance, this  company  could  not  have  legally  made  the  loan  beca'ose 
It  is  required  by  State  law  to  limit  Its  loans  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property,  unless  the  loan  Is 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Hotising  Administration. 

The  F.  H.  A.  Insured  type  of  mortgage  Is  radically  different,  with 
Its  numerous  restrictions  and  safegiiards,  from  the  old  type  of 
mortgage.  This  can  be  Judged  from  comments  on  the  old  type  of 
mortgage  taken  from  Barrons,  the  National  Financial  Weekly,  as 
cf  Febrxiary  1939; 

•Mortgages  are  usually  granted  for  3.  5.  or  10  years,  though  no 
lender  believes  the  mortgage  will  actually  be  repaid  within  such 
short  periods.  He  hopes  he  will  be  Justified  In  renewing  the 
mortgage  at  maturity  with  a  reduction  In  Its  amount  or  that  an- 
other lender  will  take  It  over. 


"Once  the  loan  is  made,  th  > 
property  Itself,  paying  little  or 
good  condition.     In  turn,  th< 
adequately  for  upkeep  and 
to  meet  depreciation  by  mere 
the  owner,  after  having  take 
urally  qviite  willing  to  abandoi 


lender  Is  apt  to  forget  about  the 

no  attention  to  Its  maintenance  In 

owner  frequently  fails  to  provide 

It  Is  a  common  practice 

KXJkkeeplng  entries.     In  such  a  case 

the  cream  off  the  property.  Is  nat- 

it  to  the  mortgagee." 


ma  intenance. 
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\Ar.  Speaker,  Canada  Is  the  largest 
for  United  States  antliracite  and 
aking  around  99  percent  of  cur 
from  84  to  93  percent  of  our  total 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York 

export  market  in  the  world 

bituminous  coal,  annually 

total  anthracite  exports  anc 

bituminous  exports. 
Imports   of   anthracite   ioal   from   all   countries   entered 

Canada  duty  free  until  Jui  e  1931.  when  a  duty  of  40  cents 

a  ton  was  imposed  on  imports  of  anthracite  from  all  coun- 

the  British  Empire,  which  con- 
In  October  1932.  while  coal  from 


empire  countries  still  entert  i  free,  the  duty  on  coal  from  non- 
empire  countries  was  raisec  to  50  cents  a  ton.  and  in  addition 
to  the  duty  a  3-percent  exi  ise  tax  was  placed  on  anthracite 
imported  from  non-empire  countries. 

The  effect  of  this  preferential  duty  and  excise  tax  was  a 
tremendous  decrease  in  Canadian  imports  of  American  an- 
thracite and  a  commensui  £  te  increase  in  imports  of  anthra- 
cite from  the  United  KingJom.  In  1928  Canadian  imports 
of  American  anthracite  we  e  85.7  percent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  from  all  cojuntries,  while  imports  from   the 

but 


United  Kingdom  were 
ported.     By   1933  the  Untied 
dropped  to  46.7.  while  tha 
increased  to  53.3.    By  193' 


percent  of  total 
dropped  to  32.4. 


quantity 
The  fui: 


14.1  percent  of  the  quantity  im- 
States  percent  of  total  had 
from  the  United  Kingdom  had 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  during  the  peridd  1933  to  1937.  the  United  States 
percent  of  the  total  quanti  y  had  increased  to  54.4.  while  the 

from  the  United  Kingdom  had 
effects  of  this  preferential  duty 
are  felt  in  times  of  falling!  prices  as  the  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent of  a  flat  duty  becom<  s  increasingly  high  as  prices  fall. 

In  1929  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal  was  50  cents  a  ton 
on  imports  from  non-Briti  ;h  countries.  This  was  increased 
to  75  cents  a  ton  in  June  931,  and  in  addition  a  3-percent 
excise  tax  was  imposed.  '  lie  duty  on  imports  from  Empire 
countries  was  35  cents  a  on  during  the  entire  period.  In 
spite  of  this  preference  of  40  cents  a  ton  and  the  3-percent 
excise  tax,  imports  from  t  le  United  Kingdom  failed  to  in- 
crease, the  United  States  i  ercent  of  total  quantity  imported 
remaining  at  about  99  p  rcent.  The  effect  of  this  duty, 
however,  has  been  a  curta  Iraent  in  total  imports  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  by  Canada.  Pron  1928  to  1937  imports  decreased 
approximately  15  percent.  In  addition  to  the  duty  imposed, 
Canada  grants  subvention;  to  her  domestic  coal  producers, 
amounting  to  $2  to  Nova  Scotia  producers  in  the  form  of 
a  rebate  on  rail  freight  c  targes  and  $2.50  a  ton  in  respect 
to  rail  fuel.  J 

The  duty  imposed  and  t!  le  subventions  granted  by  Canada 
certainly  constitute  discrin  ination  against  imports  of  United 
States  bituminous  coal.  lowever,  the  counter\'aiIing  duty 
imposed  by  the  United  SU  tcs  on  Imports  of  coal  from  Can- 
ada was  removed  in  1934  u  ider  the  authority  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  A:t.  This  permits  free  entry  of 
Canadian  coal  into  the  Jnited  States,  which  has  plaj^ed 
havoc  with  our  o^ti  prodi  cers  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, who  must  market  heir  output  in  competition  with 
low-cost  bituminous  coal  Irom  British  Columbia, 

In  negotiating  the  recen ,  Canadian  agreement  opportunity 
was  present  to  rectify  thij   situation,  either  by  lowering  the 
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amount  of  preference  granted  British  countries  or  once  more 
establishing  free  entry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions, however,  the  only  concession  received  by  the  United 
States  from  Canada  was  a  binding  of  the  duties  at  their 
former  level.  The  only  tangible  effect  of  this  binding  was 
the  removal  of  the  3-percent  excise  tax  which  applied  to 
Imports  of  coal  from  non-British  countries. 

In  conclusion,  the  position  of  United  States  coal  producers 
as  a  result  of  the  agreement  was  bettered  only  to  the  extent 
of  removing  the  3-percent  excise  tax.  In  addition,  by  bind- 
ing the  duties,  the  Canadian  Governmnt,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  barred  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  any  fur- 
ther negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  duties. 
Thus,  the  United  States  must  for  another  5  years  look  for 
no  improvement  in  the  Canadian  market  for  coal. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF.  OF  MICHIGAN. 

APRIL  15.  1939 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  clouds  of  war  hang 
low  over  the  civili2!ed  world.  Momentous  events  are  moving 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  are  dazed  and  bewildered  by  the 
succession  of  developments  each  new  day.  On  Saturday, 
April  15,  my  colleague  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Woodruff]  de- 
livered an  address  over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  subject  What  War  Means.  Mr. 
Woodruff  is  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Spanish  War  and 
the  World  War.  He  served  in  the  combat  forces  in  both 
conflicts.    He  should  and  does  know  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  by  printing  Mr.  Woodruff's  address,  as 
follows : 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  today  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
alanned  over  the  prospects  of  a  conflict  which  certainly  would  be 
the  most  horrible  In  history,  and  which  probably  would  wreck  civi- 
lization Itself.  Europe  is  an  armed  camp.  We  In  the  United  States 
watch  events  apprehensively. 

A  Nation-wide  propaganda  campaign  has  been  under  way  for 
many  months  to  sway  American  public  thought  in  favor  of  war. 

The  "air."  the  newspapers,  and  the  magazines  are  filled  with 
propaganda,  much  of  It  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
In  our  people  a  war  psychology.  All  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  days 
preceding  our  engaging  In  the  World  W£ir.  The  results  of  that 
war  can  be  seen  all  about  us. 

The  country  is  being  propagandized  In  glib  terms  such  as 
"quarantining  the  aggressors."  "presenting  a  united  front  of  democ- 
racies." "supporting  the  democracies  of  the  world  against  totalitar- 
ianism." and  similar  slogans. 

It  is  vital  that  we  look  at  this  question  of  war  squarely  and 
remember  what  It  really  means. 

A  systematic  attempt  is  imder  way  to  persuade  us  that  we  can- 
not possibly  escape  participation  in  any  war  that  may  break  out 
anywhere  else  to  the  world.  That  Is  not  true.  We  can  remain 
aloof  It  we  wish.  We  will  become  Involved  In  any  European 
conflict  only  If  and  when  the  American  people  can  be  sufficiently 
swayed  by  manufactured  emotionalism  to  enable  those  who  want 
to  take  us  into  foreign  conflicts  to  achieve  their  designs. 

What  If  America  should  go  to  war?    What  would  it  really  mean? 

Before  our  very  eyes  would  spring  up  a  vast  war  machine  to 
which  Congress  would  abdicate  its  functions.  Absolute  dictatorial 
powers  would  be  vested  in  the  President.  All  semblance  of  demo- 
cratic government  would  instantly  be  swept  away.  Civil  and 
personal  liberties,  including  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  would 
cease.  Labor  would  be  denied  the  right  to  strike.  Wages  would 
be  fi.xed  by  Presidential  proclamation.  Factories  and  farms  would 
produce  only  to  accordance  with  governmental  orders.  All  busi- 
ness would  be  licensed. 

This  is  no  fantasv.  Such  are  the  cold,  cruel  necessities  of  war. 
and  such  are  the  plans,  some  ol  which  have  actually  become  law 
whUe  others  are  ready  to  be  rushed  through  Congress  the  moment 
war  Is  declared,  and  even  before.  If  the  administration  believes  the 
people  will  stand- for  them.     These  purposes  are  revealed  In  the 


Industrial  mobilization  plan,  the  National  Defense  Act.  and  varioua 
measures  ostensibly  designed  to  take  the  proflu  out  of  war  now  , 
pending  before  Congress 

The  industrial  mobilization  plan  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  relations  committee  which  would  "enlist  and  pui^ervlse 
a  voluntary  censorship  of  the  ne^-spapers  and  periodical  press." 
In  this  we  can  see  clearly  the  rigid  control  of  the  press,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  all  other  agencies  for 
transmitting  news.  As  in  Germany  and  Italy  today,  we  will.  If  w« 
go  to  war,  be  permitted  to  know  only  what  the  rulers  want  us 
to  know. 

All  of  these  stem  and  liberty-destroying  changes  which  would 
come  about  Immediately  upon  our  entrance  into  war  are  carefully 
kept  In  the  background  by  those  who  would  have  us  participate 
In  foreign  conflicts. 

Our  ears  have  l>een  continuously  assailed  for  months  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen  uttering  blasts  of  crltlclsma  atrnlnst  other 
nations  which  arouse  the  anger  of  their  leaders  and  their  peoples 
and  prejudice  the  minds  of  oiu"  own. 

Today  we  have  an  administration  that  has  economically  and 
psj'chologlcally  Increased  the  chances  of  America  being  drawn  Into 
war.  We  have  an  administration  that  has  constantly  increased  its 
powers  to  time  of  peace  under  the  plea  of  emergt-ncies  and  harf 
carefully  planned  to  assume  dictatorial  powers  the  moment  war 
Is  declared.  The  rule  of  fascism,  the  rule  of  nazl-lsra,  the  rule  ol 
Japanese  imperialism,  is  military  dictatorship.  The  moment  this 
Nation  goes  to  war.  by  the  very  exigencies  of  the  case,  we  come 
under  exactly  the  same  sort  of  rule  by  military  dictatorship. 

We  have  bt^cn  assured  that  those  emergency  powt-rs  planned  by 
the  administration  are  to  be  exercised  "only  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  created  by  a  state  of  wax."  We  have  heard  this 
pronuse  about  suriendenng  emergency  powers  all  too  often  In  the 
last  several  years;  in  what  instance  has  the  promise  t>oen  kept? 
Which  of  the  many  powers  already  granted  the  President  has  the 
administration  shown  a  readiness  to  surrender? 

We  know  there  are  men  in  high  places  of  p>ower  In  the  adminis- 
tration who  believe  capitalism  is  doomed,  and  who  are  determined 
to  rebuild  America  over  into  an  all-powerful  collectlvlst  state. 
What  surer  way  could  there  be  of  accomplishing  this  design  than 
to  secure  those  powers  from  the  people.  uTought  up  in  time  of  war, 
and  then,  after  peace  has  been  declared,  to  perpetuate  those 
powers  as  our  permanent  form  of  government? 

Now  let  us  face  facts.  War  is  wholly  destructive.  It  la  utterly 
horrible.  It  Is  without  a  redeeming  feature.  It  settles  nothing. 
Every  expert  In  the  world  asserts  unhesitatingly  that  another  war 
would  result  not  in  any  victors  but  In  the  defeat  of  aU  partici- 
pating and  the  probable  WTeckage  of  civilization. 

The  next  conflict  will  be  Indescribably  more  devastating  and 
horrible  than  the  last  one.  That  fact  Is  agreed  to  by  every  mili- 
tary authority  in  the  world.  Men.  women,  and  children  wUl  be 
ruthlessly  bombed. 

The  flower  of  American  manhood  and  wonuinhood.  In  the  event 
we  get  Into  war.  would  go  to  the  bloody  fllth  and  vermin  of  the 
trenches  to  face  new  and  more  horrible  kinds  of  destruction. 
That's  what  we  talk  about  when  we  speak  of  war.  Millions  of 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  husbands,  and  children 
would  be  plunged  into  the  most  awful  agony  known  to  the  human 
soul,  the  agony  of  sending  loved  ones  away  to  a  fate  perhaps 
worse  than  death.  That  Is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  war. 
Millions  of  our  young  citizens  would  be  required  to  offer  up 
their  bodies  as  cannon  fodder  to  be  blasted  to  bits  and  churned 
up  with  the  bloody  muck  of  the  battlefields,  and  trampled  over 
by  battling  hosts.  That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
speak  of  war. 

Millions  would  come  back  from  overseas  maimed  and  mangled  In 
mind  and  bodv.  a  burden  to  themselves  and  society.  Until  they 
did  return  there  would  be  the  years  of  agony  of  waiting  and  wait- 
ing, with  those  left  at  home  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
destined  ever  to  see  their  loved  ones  again.  That  agony  In  myriad 
cases  would  be  intensified  by  the  return  of  loved  ones  so  mangled 
physically  and  spiritually  that  death  would  have  been  more  merci- 
ful.    That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  speak  of  war. 

Uncounted  millions,  whether  at  the  front  or  at  home,  would 
receive  mental  wounds  from  which  they  could  never  hope  to  escape 
In  this  life.     That  Is  what  war  means. 

Following  the  mxt  war  the  survivors  would  suffer  a  depressloo 
far  worse  and  far  longer  than  the  10  years  of  bitter  want  and  priva- 
tion in  which  we  are  stiU  struggling.  Economic  charts  of  the  past 
146  years  show  that  every  war  has  been  followed  by  a  depreMjon; 
each  succeeding  depression  has  been  deeper  and  louRer  than  the 
preceding  one.  The  depression  following  the  World  War  has  been 
the  deepest  and  longest  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Just  as  the 
next  war  will  be  Incomparably  worse  than  the  last,  so  the  depression 
which  would  follow  would  be  Incomparably  worse  than  the  present 
one.  It  would  utterly  paralyze  our  cultural,  social.  poUtlcal,  and 
economic  system  with  evil  resulu  no  man  can  foresee. 

If  we  go  to  war.  regardless  of  the  outcome,  life  as  we  have  known 
It  In  America  will  be  forever  lost  to  the  crippled  living  as  well  as 
to  those  who  fall  In  battle. 

Unless  we  were  forced  to  repel  an  Invasion,  no  war  would  t>e  worth 
such  a  price.  Two  oceans  and  friendly  nations  to  the  north  and 
south  of  us  make  an  Invasion  Impossible. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  this  choice  of  going  Into  war  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  We  need  not  make  It  if  our  citizens  will  act  now. 
First  the  people  must  demand  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  to  create  economic  entanglements 
and  enmities  through   the  operation  of  U>e  hroad  economic  sad 
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financial  powers  he  already  possMae*.  The  people  must  warn  Con- 
greaa  now  of  their  opposition  to  all  legislation  designed  to  set  up  a 
military  and  economic  dlctatorehip  vinder  any  conditions  short  of 
actual  u-ar 

The  poople  mtist  have  the  courage  and  the  Intelligence  to  resist 
the  Insidious  propaganda  which  seeks  to  draw  us  into  the  tragic 
error  of  once  again  trjlng  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Abore  all.  as  we  hear  this  talk  of  war.  let  us  keep  clearly  In  mind 
the  awful  realities  of  mangled  bodies  and  wounded  minds,  of  Inde- 
scribable depths  of  human  agony  and  human  misery  which  He 
hidden  behind  the  glib  utogans  of  the  propagandists  who  would  get 
us  into  war  but  who  would  not  fight  it  fur  us  and  who  would  not 
pay  for  it. 

Let's  stay  out  of  war.  Let's  not  be  fooled  again  by  the  war- 
mongers of  the  world. 


Six  Months  of  Wage  and  Hour  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ELMEH  F.  ANDREWS.  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Elmer 
P.  Andrews.  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  made  during  the  National  Radio 
Porum  arranged  by  the  Washington  Star  and  broadcast  over 
a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Monday,  April  24.  1939: 

By  the  light  of  a  smoking  coal-oil  lamp  In  the  kitchen  of  a  tene- 
ment home  In  a  New  England  factory  town,  a  young  wcmaa,  whom 
we  may  call  Mary  Jones,  which  Isn't  her  name,  told  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  tears  how  she  had  lost  her  Job. 

Mary  worked  In  a  ahoe-stltchlng  factory  and  had  been  making  as 
little  as  t5  or  $6  for  a  44-hour  week.  She  had  heard  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  had  gone  Into  effect  a  little  while  be- 
fore, and  she  had  looked  forward  In  excited  expectancy  to  the  25 
cents  an  hour  she  would  receive  under  Its  provisions.  The  work- 
week was  to  be  pegged  at  44  hours,  and  for  full  time  she  would 
make  not  less  than  911  a  week,  besides  time  and  a  half  when  she 
worked  overtime. 

But  in  Marj's  case  It  hadn't  worked  out  that  way.  There  In  the 
kitchen  she  said: 

"The  boss  told  me.  'If  you  want  the  Job.  you  will  get  your  $5. 
If  you  want  •11.  you  can  get  out.'  He  changed  my  time  card  by 
remarking  with  ink.  and  after  he  changed  it.  it  only  showed  me 
working  3  days  from  7:30  to  4:30,  even  though  I  had  worked  44 
hours.  He  gave  me  $10.47  when  I  cried  after  he  changed  my  time 
card.  Then  JtM?.  the  floorman,  came  up  to  me  and  said.  'I'm 
sorry.  I  should  have  told  you  tills  a  week  ago — you  can't  work 
here  any  more.'  Joe  handed  me  the  new  time  card  for  me  to  sign. 
but  I  would  not  sign  it.  I  signed  my  right  time  card  showing  44 
hours  worked." 

Mary  had  spunk.  She  knew  her  rights  and  she  meant  to  have 
them.  But  fear  shook  her  resolution.  After  aU,  wasn't  $5  a  week 
better  than  nothing  at  all? 

"I  went  to  the  boss  many  times,"  she  confessed,  "and  la.st  Monday 
offered  to  give  him  back  $4  if  he  would  give  me  my  Job  and  promised 
to  punch  the  clock  as  he  wanted  me  to.  I  was  told  he  had  no  Job 
for  me.  I  am  one  of  five  children  with  a  stepfather  and  a  step- 
mother and  I  have  to  work." 

Present  in  the  lamp-lighted  kitchen  that  winter  night  were  two 
Inspectors  of  the  Wage  and  Hoiu-  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  following  day  they  went  to  the  plant  and  checked  ^ver 
the  records.    They  seemed  to  be  In  order,  though  It  struck  the 

spectors  as  curious  that  so  many  of  the  employees  were  working 
short  hours — In  some  cases  otily  a  day  or  two  a  week.  It  was  hard 
to  reconcile  that  fact  with  the  employer's  bland  statement  that  he 
was  experiencing  great  difflculty  In  getting  help. 

The  inspectors  stood  In  the  snow  outside  the  plant  and  watched 
the  workers  as  they  came  and  went.  And  they  found  that  many  of 
thrm.  after  putting  in  all  day  at  the  factory,  returned  at  night, 
though  no  overtime  appeared  on  their  time  cards. 

Away  from  the  factory.  Interviewed  behind  drawn  curtains  In 
their  own  homes,  employees  told  the  sordid  story  of  their  exploita- 
tion. They  had  l)een  forced  to  delay  checking  In  on  the  time  clQck 
until  hours  after  they  already  had  been  at  work,  and  to  check  out 
hours  before  they  quit. 

That  employer  was  Indicted  by  the  Government  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  violating  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  He  was  fined 
f  1,600  and  today  he  is  making  resutuUon  of  t>ack  wages  under  pain 
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of  still   stlffer  penalties, 
receiving  the  pay  to  which 

A  manufacturer  In  anoth  > 
public  benefactor,  deeply 
in  a  troubled  world,  and 
a  useful  trade.    Immedlatel] 
effective  he  renamed  his 
who  were  unable  to  make 
wanted  to  pay  were  dubbed 
a  cent  for  tuition.    They  co 
they  had  tended  before 
"phllanthrcpist"  sold  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division   e 
also  is  making  restitution  to 

A  lumber   manufacturer 
plaints.     His  books  seemed 
buying  the  output  of  65 
that  it  made  it  Impossible 
Federal  cotu-t  In  this  case. 
Division,  has  enjoined  the 
and  a  half  million  board 
produced  for  this  company 
at  $50,000.  and  the 
It  would  have  been  cheapt 
was  produced  in  conformity 

In    a    Middle    Western 
provided  a  new  company 
factory  building  to  Induce 
pleasant  to  find  such 
cynical  age.  but  it  appears 
Our   inspectors  report   that 
factory  were  forced  to  take 
company.     Men  and  women 
and  forced   to  put  in  6 
operations.     When   they   di 
back  10  percent  of  It,  also 
paid  for  the  factory.     And 
the    town    is   having   a 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  as 
it,  the  stock  is  turned  over 
apparently,   you   have    the 
plant  in  which  they  enjoy 
nothing.      The    Wage    and 
plaints  with  a   view   to  a 

This   Is   our   first    "hot 
wholesaler   or    dealer 
thetically,  I  may  say  that 
under    the    Constitution    tc 
doubt,  I  believe,  has  been 
States   Supremo  Ckjurt   Just 
under  the  Agricultural 
It  was  held  that  Congress 
produced  In  excess  of  crop 
fore,  that  Congress  also  ca 
produced   In  violation   of 
sion.  taken  tot^ether  with 
Relations  Beard  in  a  case 
interstate  commerce,  should 
as  to  the  constitutionality 

In  an  eastern  town  w 
cents  an  hour — 88  cents  foi 
they  were  learners  and  that 
year  for  one  of  them  to  lea 
this  In  a  community  where 
were  out  of  Jobs.     Here  a, 
they  bear  out  the  complalr 

In  another  case  we 
all  too  common.     A  runawak 
munity  in  an  effort  to  get 
misled  into  believing  that  it 
for  the  employment  of  its 
an  hour  and  less;   wages 
Federal,   State,    and    local, 
earnings  of  his  employees 
securing  a  boon,  the  comm 
out  of  the  taxes  Its  people 
plcyer  to  seciu-e  an  unfair 
paying  decent   wages  and 
roL's.    One  of  the  reasons 
vent  this  sort  of  thing,  an 
Supreme  Court   when.    In 
Hughes  upholding  State 

"The  exploitation  of  a 
position  with  respect  to 
defenseless  against  the 
mental  to  their  health  and 
their  support  upon  the  co 
wages  the  taxpayers  are  c 
Ing  must  be  met.     •     • 
vide  what  Is  in  effect  a 

If  any  American  Imagine 
hoxir  legislation,   let   him 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  underpaid  workers  of  1 
enforcement  of  the  Pair 
pay  their  own  labor  costs. 
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ary  Jones  has  her  Job   back   and   is 

is  entitled. 

r  State  showed  up  In  the  guise  of  a 

about  the  problems  of  youth 

magnanimously  to  teach  them 

after  the  wage  and  hoiu*  law  becamo 

a  "school."    Those  of  his  employees 

cents  an  hour  at  the  piece  rates  ho 

"students."  and  he  didn't  charge  them 

itinued  to  work  at  the  same  machines 

stockings  for  sports  wear — and  the 

stockings  In  Interstate  commerce.     The 

1  ded  that  practice,  and  this  employer 

:he  "students"  whom  he  had  defrauded. 

lad   been  the   subject  of   many   com- 

to  be  In  proper  shape.     But  he  was 

Ighborlng  sawmills  at  a  price  so  low 

or  them  to  pay  25  cents  an  hour.     A 

the  instance  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 

shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  of  two 

of  finished  lumber  and  railroad  ties 

The  lumber  Is  valued  conservatively 

may  be  stuck  with  most  of  It. 

to  have  made  sure  that  the  lumber 

with  the  law  in  the  first  place. 

an    organization    of    businessmen 
igrating  from  another  State,  with   a 
It  to  settle  in  the  commr.nlty.     It  Is 
In  what  we  so  often  are  told  is  a 
here  was  a  catch  In  this  arrangement, 
some  of  the  workmen  vho  built  tho 
half  their  wages  In  the  stock  of  the 
were  engaged  to  work   in  tho  factory 
for  nothing  while  "lea-nin^  "   the 
get  a  little   pay,   they  had   to  kick 
buy  stock.     It  was  this  money  that 
now  it  Is  charged  that  the  mayor  of 
buy    up    the   workers'    stock    at    40 
ast  as  the  workers  are  separated  from 
to  the  owners  of  the  plant.     So  here, 
?mployees   themselves   paying   for    the 
the  prl\'llege  of  working  6  weeks  for 
aoiu-   Division    Is   sifting    these    cora- 
actlon. 
case — goods   in   the  hands   of  a 
In   violation   of   the   law.     Paren- 
if  there  was  any  doubt  of  our  right 
proceed    against    "hot    goods,"    that 
removed  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
a  week  ago  today   In  a  case  arising 
Act  of  1938.     In  this  decision 
forbid  Interstate  shipment  of  goods 
c|Liotas.    It  would  seem  to  follow,  there- 
forbid  Interstate  shipment  of  goods 
p|escribed   lat)or  standards.     This   dccl- 
afiother  upholding  the  National  Labor 
nvolvlng  a  widened  Interpretation  of 
remove,  I  believe,  any  lingering  doubts 
the  wage-hour  law. 

in  a  clothing  factory  were  paid  2 
a  44-hour  week.     The  employer  said 
It  took  anywhere  from  9  months  to  a 
n  to  operate  a  sewing  machine.     And 
Dlenty  of  experienced  clothing  workers 
n  we  are  gathering  the  facts,  and  If 
the  workers  will  be  given  protection, 
an  Injunction  to  suppress  an  evil 
gypsy  plant  moved  to  a  small  com- 
(^eap  labor.     The  community  has  been 
was  obtaining  a  boon — an  opportunity 
'e.    But  the  employer  paid  8  cents 
low  that  the  public-relief  agencies, 
vere   called   upon   to   supplement    tho 
bo  enable   them  to  exist.     Instead   of 
nlty  actually  was  providing  a  subsidy 
paid  to  enable  an  unscrupulous  em- 
advantage  over  competitors  who  were 
1  eeplng   their  employees  off  the  relief 
wage  and  hour  legislation  Is  to  pre- 
evil  recognized  by  the  United  States 
decision   delivered   by   Chief   Justice 
-wage  legislation,  It  said: 
of  workers  who  are  In  an  tmequal 
power  and  are  thus  relatively 
of  a  living  wage.  Is  not  only  detrl- 
belng  but  casts  a  direct  burden  for 
munity.     What  these  workers  lose  In 
upon  to  pay.     The  bare  cost  cf  Uv- 
The  community  Is  not  bound  to  pro- 
for  unconscionable  employers." 
that  he  has  no  stake  in  wage  and 
himself    whether    he    Is    willing    to 
the  tax  collector  to  feed  and  clothe 
dustry.     We  propose,  by  even-handed 
Standards  Act,  to  make  employers 
not  the  public. 
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The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  went  Into  effect  October  24. 
Today.  April  24,  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  6  months  of  our 
experience  in  administration  and  enforcement.  This  Is  an  appro- 
priate hour  In  which  to  sum  up  progress  of  the  first  half  year 
and  to  chart.  If  possible,  the  course  lor  the  future 

A  city's  slums.  In  the  dim  light  of  midnight,  may  wear  to  the 
casual  observer  a  not  unpleasing  aspect.  Deep  shadows  mellow 
crass  outlines  and  touch  with  beauty  the  sagging  roofs.  But 
presently  the  sun  comes  up  and  one  sees  revealed  the  broken 
windows,  and  the  sunken  walls,  and  the  ramshackle  stairways, 
the  piles  of  filth  and  the  rats  scurrying  about  among  the  over- 
turned garbage  cans.  Always  we  have  had  slum  areas  on  the  edges 
of  our  economic  system.  But  we  used  to  see  them  through  the 
hazy  shadows  of  our  own  ignorance  or  indifference,  and  we  took 
refiige  in  the  mumbo  Jumbo  of  old  shibboleths  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  been  a  strong  floodlicht  thrown  upon  the  dark 
places  of  American  industry.  The  unpleasant  things  we  could  not 
see  before,  and  the  things  we  did  not  wish  to  see.  stand  revealed. 
We  cannot  duck  them.  No  amount  of  talk  about  the  beauties  of 
rugged  individualism  will  cblltrrate  them  Lrng  to'erated  despi- 
cable practices  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  we  now  know 
where  the  scrubbing  brush  and  tlie  lumiiiator  are  needed.  Were 
there  no  other  benefits  with  which  we  could  credit  the  law.  the 
light  It  has  shed  upon  these  dark  corners  of  Industry  alone  would 
be  its  Justification. 

But  we  have  substantial  accomplishments  to  report.  When  the 
law  became  effective  last  October  we  estimated  that  11.000.000 
workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce,  were  covered.  Of  these  we  had  reason 
to  believe  300.000  were  then  receiving  less  than  25  cents  an  hour. 
We  think  we  are  safe  In  saying  that  most  of  these  have  had  their 
wanres  raised.  We  also  know  that  some  550.000  are  receiving  less 
than  30  cents  an  hoior.  the  minimum  wage  that  becomes  mandatory 
next  October.  Since  we  do  not  know  how  much  less  each  is  receiv- 
ing, we  cannot  talk  about  the  possible  wage  Increase  for  the  entire 
group  with  certainty,  but  we  can  follow  \ip  those  300.000  who  are 
now  receiving  25  cents  an  hour  for  the  fir.st  time  and  who  will 
receive  30  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  time  next  autumn.  Each  of 
these  employees  who  works  42  hours  a  week — the  statutory  work- 
week after  next  October  24--wlll  receive  $2.10  more  In  his  pay 
envelope  than  he  is  now  getting — $630,000  more  each  week  for  the 
entire  group,  or  $32,760,000  more  a  year.  Of  the  remaining  10.700.- 
000  covered  by  the  act.  som.e  have  received  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  this  year,  or  have  had  their  working  week  shortened,  and 
It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  receive  still  more  overtime 
pay  next  year.  The  purchasing  pcv.-cr  of  the  Nation  has  been 
increased,  and  the  addit.it  nal  money,  having  pone  to  the  lowest 
paid  workers,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  spent  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  which  will  bring  new  business  to  those  who 
have  goods  to  sell  and  open  up  new  opportunities  for  employment 
to  thousands  of  men  and  women  ttill  without  Joljs. 

As  to  compliance  with  the  law  to  date  I  can  speak  with  con- 
siderable assurance.  I  don't  ordinarily  hear  about  the  people  who 
are  getting  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  I  hear  in 
tones  of  thunder  about  those  who  believe  they  are  not  getting  their 
benefits.  If  any  considerable  number  of  workers  were  not  getting 
at  least  the  25-cent  minimum  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
they  would  be  registering  a  kick.  For  we  have  encouraged  them 
to  kick,  have  flooded  the  country  with  complaint  forms,  have 
cpened  up  offices  In  many  cities  where  they  can  get  help  In  filling 
cut  those  forms. 

We  have  not  had  11.000.000  complaints.  We  haven't  had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  complaints.  We  have  had  Just  11,910,  or  about  one 
complaint  for  each  11.000  workers  covered.  That  is  pretty  good 
evidence  of  general  compliance. 

Of  the  11.910  complaints,  many  are  duplicates — two  or  three  per- 
sons reporting  the  same  circumstances.  Of  the  remainder.  4,145 
seem  to  be  valid.  A  great  many,  of  course,  are  based  upon  mis- 
understanding of  the  law,  or  were  filed  by  workers  who  are  not 
employed  in  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  must  look  to  their 
own  State  legislatures  for  wage  and  hour  protecticn. 

Every  complaint  that  seems  to  be  valid  must  be  carefully  analyzed. 
Usually  more  information  is  needed  and  field  infpectors  must  go 
out  and  patiently  interview  employers  and  workers  and  carefully 
check  back  the  records.     That  takes  time. 

Nineteen  cases  have  gone  to  the  courts.  Of  these,  5  were  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  14  were  applications  for  injunctions.  Still  other 
reported  violations  have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  porslble  future  prosecution.  At  every  point  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  been  upheld  In  the  courts.  So  far  we  have  not  lost  a 
singe  case — not  1.  Fines  levied  in  4  criminal  cases  totaled 
$31,500.  of  which  $17,000  was  suspended  pending  the  full  restitution 
of  wages  to  the  employees  which  the  employer  had  pocketed  and 
proof  of  future  compliance.  Restitution  of  pay  to  workers  under 
the  6  injunctions  already  granted  has  amoimted  to  approximately 
$12  000. 

In  some  cases  violations  have  been  due  to  Ignorance  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  employers  or  to  misunderstanding.  Frequently  It  has 
been  necessary  merely  to  point  out  the  violation  to  bring  the  em- 
ployer into  line  and  to  obtain  restitution  of  wages  due.  Naturally 
we  prefer  this  method  wherever  possible  to  the  expense  and  delay  of 
cr.minal  prosecutions  or  court  proceedings;  and  frequently,  where 
the  case  Is  not  flagrant  and  no  falsification  of  records  is  Involved, 
we  utilize  this  procedure,  because  our  major  objective,  as  we  see  It, 
Is  to  obtain  for  the  workers  of  the  country  the  benefits  Congress 
intended  them  to  have  rather  than  the  multiplication  of  litigation- 


Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  b«en  added  to  workers'  pay  by  this 
method.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  other  day  a  single  rsiploycr  paid 
$6,416  to  139  employees^ — uxx  average  of  $47  apiece^aud  U  now 
complying  with  the  law. 

We  began  enforcement  6  months  ago  with  a  small  headquarters 
staff  and  with  only  23  inspectors  m  the  field  to  cover  the  whole  of 
this  enormous  ctuntrj',  an  average  of  leas  than  1  inspector  for 
every  2  Slates.  Today  we  have  a  field  force  of  131  It  is  «llll  a 
skeleton  staff,  inadequate  fully  to  render  the  aervioe  tt)  which  em- 
ployees and  employers  both  are  entitled.  We  expect  to  i-.dd  to  th« 
personnel  as  money  is  made  available  by  Congress  aitd  Inspectors 
can  be  properly  trained 

The  law.  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  gives  to  the  vivrker  who  ts 
not  paid  at  least  the  prescnlsed  minimum  rates  the  rit:ht  to  col- 
lect through  court  action  double  the  pmount  of  his  withheld  wages, 
plus  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  Employers  should  not  for  a 
moment  lose  ssght  of  that  provision.  Aggrieved  employees  do  not 
nerd  permission  from  me  or  anybody  else  to  u.<je  this  avenue  of 
redre.«d.  and  a  few  employee  lawsuits  coul'i  be  far  more  expensive 
to  the  employer  than  voluntary,  wholehearted  compliance. 

So  much  for  6  months  cf  progiess  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  We  have  tried  to  proceed  cauticusly.  well  aware  tliat  we 
could  find  few  precedents  for  our  guidance.  But  slowly  and  care- 
fully we  have  b?en  forging  stout  tools  for  adm'ntstratlon  and  en- 
forcement. Most  of  them  have  b<'en  tested,  in  the  courts  and  cut. 
and  found  good.  We  enter  the  second  6  monthi  with  renewed 
confidence  In  cur  ability  to  make  the  law  work,  secure  in  the 
kncwledgo  we  now  possess  that  the  public  is  t>ehind  us.  with  a 
firmly  grounded  conviction  that  we  can  look  to  the  rast  majority 
of  the  country  8  employers  to  help  us  give  substance  to  the  dream 
of  a  l>etter  and  happier  America. 


Federal  Tax  Changes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MAS.SACHL'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  25. 1939 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  recommendji- 
tions  of  the  Brookings  Institution: 


The  exl.sting  taxation  system  must  be  subotantially  modified  be- 
fore an  adequate  flow  cf  Investment  money  into  private  cnterprlae 
can  be  expected,  according  to  the  report  of  a  study  of  taxation 
and  Investment  made  public  today  by  the  Brookings  Instltutlcn. 
The  report  makes  frpeclflc  recommendations  for  Federal  tax 
changes,  among  them  being  the  disregarding  of  capital  gains  and 
losses,  abolition  of  tax  on  intercorporate  dividends,  and  substan- 
tial reduction  in  surtax  rates  In  the  upper  brackets.  It  recom- 
mends that  social -security  taxes  be  reduced  and  old-«ge  annuities 
be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  rather  than  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  huge  reserve. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  James  D.  Magee,  of 
New  York  University,  fonfts  part  of  a  comprehensive  Inquiry  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  into  the  American  capital  market  which 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  early  fall.  Tlie  report  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  tax  modification  Is  only  one  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  possible  Induistriul  expansion  and  increased 
employment. 

In  the  development  of  the  present  tax  system,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  such  matters  as  ease  of  collection,  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden,  redistribution  of  uatlonai  income,  and 
the  promotion  of  other  economic  and  social  objectlres.  and  little 
heed  has  been  paid  to  the  effect  on  investment  and  capital  forma- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  Nation  Is  now  confronted  with  a  situation  . 
where  a  clear-cut  choice  must  be  made,  namely,  to  continue  the 
present  tax  s>'stem,  which  arrests  the  flow  of  funds  Into  new 
capital  enterprises,  or  to  modify  the  system  in  the  interest  of 
Industrial   expansion,   greater  employment,   and   higher   standards 

j    of  living. 

The  trend  of  tax  collections  In  relation  to  natlonsl  income  has 

I  steadily  risen.  Between  1923  and  1938  aggregate  tax  collections 
Increased  by  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1923  and  1924. 
In  1913  only  about  7  percent  was  taken  In  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes;  in  the  twenties  the  range  was  from  10  to  12  percent, 
while  In  1938  It  rose  to  23  percent.  This  rise  tells  only  part  of  the 
story,  however,  inasmuch  as  even  the  greatly  incresised  taxes  of 
the  thirties  have  fallen  short  of  expenditures  by  about  2.77 
billion  dollars  annually,  while  the  smaller  taxes  of  the  twenties 
permitted  an  atmual  reduction  in  the  national  debt  ot  approxi- 

I   mately  eight  hundred  milliotx. 
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APPENDIX  to  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  I  ECORD 


The  study  fmmd  that  the  aggrej^ate  amount  of  taxes  for  every 
group  of  indiwtrles.  except  railroads,  has  Increased  progressively 
alnce  1923.  the  rtae  being  especially  sharp  since  1932.  Even  more 
■Ignincant  Is  the  tact  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  gross  Income 
has  increased  In  every  group.  Including  rails.  The  rise  In  the 
ratio  of  taxes  to  net  distributable  income  has  been  even  greater. 
In  nearly  every  case  net  Income  In  1937  was  lower  than  In  1929, 
while  taxes  were  appreciably  higher.  This  appraisal  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  burden  Is  based  on  figures  from  highly  successful  corpora- 
tion."*:  for  Industry  as  a  whole  the  burden  Is  even  more  onerous. 

Federal  taxes  levied  on  corporation  lnct>mes  have  progressively 
increased  over  the  last  15  years,  the  maximum  tax  rising  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  between  1929  and  1938  The  tax  burden,  how- 
ever, has  been  heavily  Increased  also  by  other  changes  In  the  law. 
Important  among  these  has  been  the  refusal  to  permit  consoli- 
dated returns  (except  for  railroads)  by  groups  of  corporations 
crmtrolled  by  a  single  company.  Thus  a  group  may  have  to  pay 
heavy  taxes  because  of  profit  by  one  unit,  although  the  losses  of 
other  units  more  than  counterbalance  the  gain 

Other  innovations  which  have  adversely  aflfected  Industry  Include 
the  tax  on  Intercorporate  dividends,  which  la.  In  effect,  double 
taxation  The  elimination  of  the  deduction  of  operating  losses 
from  gains  In  following  years  has  made  it  possible  for  a  corpora-  i 
tlon  to  have  a  loea  over  a  period  of  years  and  yet  to  have  to  pay  I 
substantial  taxes  because  of  profits  in  some  of  these  years.  Re-  ! 
strlctlon  of  the  deduction  of  capital  lOBftes  and  the  more  rigid  ; 
regulation  of  depreciation  charges  have  also  added  to  the  btuden 
of  industry 

While  increasing  corporate  taxes  have  made  It  more  difficult  for 
private  enterprise  to  show  results  which  might  draw  new  invest- 
ment fund's  for  expansion  purpoties.  mounting  taxes  on  Individuals 
have  diminished  the  attractiveness  of  Investment  even  where 
profit  Beems  probable. 

Tt»p  vpr>-  high  surtax  rates,  together  with  the  system  of  tax-free 
bonds,  work  strongly  against  the  sale  of  corporate  securities,  par- 
ticularly stocks,  to  those  whose  Incomes  fall  in  the  high  brackets. 
Taken  In  conjunction  with  the  income-tax  regulations  with  respect 
to  capital  gains  and  losses,  they  place  almost  Insuperable  ob- 
stacles In  the  way  of  risk-taking  Investments.  Large  Investors  are 
unwilling  to  take  n^ks  of  loss  In  stocks  when  they  know  that  If 
the  Investment  Is  profitable  the  Government  will  take  a  very 
large  share  of  the  profit  If  lofses  result,  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  be  utilized  in  off.settlng  gains  In  the  following  year  Is  limited. 

The  study  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  retroactive  law  to  end 
tax  exemption  of  State  and  local  bonds  should  not  be  considered. 
With  respect  to  ending  future  exemption.  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
higher  costs  of  borrowing  resulting  from  such  a  step  might  have 
serious  immediate  repercus-sions  In  many  Instances;  nevertheless, 
the  study  Inclines  to  the  view  that  long-run  gains  would  outweigh 
the  adverse  effects.  Since  the  constitutional  Issue  has  not  been 
decided,  however,  a  modification  of  the  tax-exemption  system  can- 
not be  counted  upon  to  affect  the  Immediate  Investment  problem. 

The  report  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  tax  mod- 
ification: 

CORPORATION     INCOMK    TAX 

1.  Small  corporatloiis  should  be  allowed  a  credit  of  $3,000. 
a.  Operating    losses    should    be    deductible    from    Income    for    a 
period  of  2  years. 

3.  Capital  gains  and  losses  should  t>e  disregarded  in  calculating 
the  tax.  However,  If  the  Congress  Insists  on  taxing  capital  gains 
•8  income,  capital  losses  should  be  deductible. 

4.  The  tax  on  Intercorporate  dividends  should  be  abolished. 

5.  Greater  flexibility  should  be  permitted  In  the  handling  of  de- 
preciation charges,  the  percentage  to  be  varied  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  business. 

CAPrrAL  STOCK   AND   EXCESS-PROFTTS  TAXES 

Both  taxes  should  be  eliminated.  If  It  be  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  the  existing  volume  of  revenue  from  corporation  levies, 
the  result  should  be  gained  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  corporate 
Income. 

SOCIAL-SECtnUTT   TAXES 

1.  "Hie  old-age  annuities  should  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  rmther  than  by  the  accumulation  of  a  huge  reserve 

3.  The  rates  for  the  old-age  annuities  should  t>e  temporarily 
reduced  from  1  to  one-half  of  1  percent  and  be  subsequently  In- 
crea.sed  only  as  benefit  payments  necessitate. 

3  The  modest  contingent  reserves  should  be  Invested  In  out- 
standing Government  bonds  at  current  rates,  and  the  financial 
administration  of  the  system  should  be  segregated  from  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Treasury. 

UNDrSTRIBtTTED-PSOrrrS    TAX 

This  tax  should  be  abolished. 

PEHSONAL      TAXES      AND      TAX-EXEMPT      SBCtTRlTIES 

1  The  surtax  rates  in  the  upper  brackets  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

a.  The  normal  income  tax  on  corporate  dividends  should  be 
ellmlrated. 

3.  Capital  gains  and  losses  should  be  disregarded.  However.  If 
this  Is  not  done,  deductions  for  capital   losses   should   be  allowed. 

4.  The  Pederal  Income  tax  should  t»e  made  to  apply  to  State 
employees,  and  Ptederal  employees  should  similarly  be  subjected  to 
State  income  taxes. 


Mor  ey  and  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUS  :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesc  ay,  April  25. 1939 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Mi  souri.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some 
trepidation  and  misgivii  g  that  I  venture  to  talk  about  the 
issuance  and  volume  of  i  noney.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  what  seems  to  me  ca'eless,  thoughtless,  and  meaningless 
talk  about  Congress  having  surrendered  its  constitutional 
prerogative  to  issue  mon<  y  and  regulate  its  value  and  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congi  ess  to  resume  or  recapture  its  rights 
in  that  respect.  Accorc  Ing  to  this  rather  wild  clamor,  one 
would  infer  that  the  435  Members  of  the  House,  with  a  relay 
of  96  Senators,  should  bt  put  to  work  day  and  night  running 
the  printing  presses  and  he  mints  in  order  that  Congress  may 
perlorm  its  fimction  of  c  Dining  money. 

Anyone  who  has  rca<  and  studied  the  264  pages  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  knows  that  Congres.s  has 
ordered  and  directed,  v<  ry  much  in  detail,  the  manner  and 
amoimt  in  which  and  i  ipon  what  security  Federal  Reserve 
notes  shall  be  issued.  Congress  has  provided  how  open- 
market  operations  shal  be  conducted,  how  discoimt  rates 
shall  be  fixed,  and  how  bank  reserves  shall  be  maintained. 
Congress  itself  has  prescriiDed  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  money  shall  be  is  sued,  and  the  methods  by  which  its 
volume  and  value  are  determined.  Let  it  be  said  and  settled 
once  and  for  all  that  bamks  do  not  issue  money. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  issued  by  the  Government  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bo£  rd  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.    This  Bo^rd  is  the  monetary  authority  of  the 

y  Congress  and  ordered  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  This  Boa^d  represents  the  Government  and 
the  people,  not  the  bar^.    These  notes  are  the  obligation 

the  banks.  Application  is  made  by 
lot  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
borrowing  notes  from  the  Govern- 
may  be  refused  in  whole  or  in  part 
ipproved.  the  bank  must  put  up  as 
or  gold  certificates,  or  both,  in  an 
to  that  of  the  notes  desired.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  bdnks  must  at  all  times  maintain  re- 
serves of  35  percent  agi  Inst  all  deposits.  40  percent  against 

ind  a  redemption  fund  of  at  least 
not  sufficient  safeguards,  then  these 
requirements  may  be  iricreased  by  Congress.     The  Govern- 
ment prints  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  just  as  it   prints 

the  same  place,  in  the  Bureau  of 

The   banks   do   not   print    them. 

these  notes,  not  the  banks.     They 


of  the  Government,  not 
the  bank  to  the  Board, 
but  for  the  purpose  of 
ment.  This  application 
by  the  Board.  If  it  is 
collateral  eligible  paper 
amount   at   least   equal 


all  notes  issued  to  it. 
5  percent.    If  these  are 


Congress    has    not 
in  money  matters  but 
administrative  agencies 
same  procedure  that  is 


postage  stamps,  and  at 
Printing  and  Engravin ', 
The  Government  issues 
are  issued  by  and  throi  igh  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who 
are  the  agents  of  Congri  ss  and  who  are  ordered  and  directed 
by  Congress  to  issue  an  i  pay  out  this  money  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  and  defini  ,e  plan  laid  down  by  Congress.  Of 
course.  Congress  has  no  by  legislation  said  how  many  dimes 
shall  be  coined  each  da  r  or  how  many  silver  certificates  or 

lall  be  printed  each  hour,  any  more 
than  it  has  said  how  m  iny  postage  stamps  shall  be  printed 
or  how  many  array  shoe ;  shall  be  purchased  each  month. 

surrendered  its  constitutional  right 
las  authorized  and  directed  certain 
to  perform  those  duties.  This  is  the 
followed  in  all  governmental  activi- 


ties under  modern  con  iplex  and  intricate  conditions.  To 
contend  that  Congress  i  self  should  coin  money  and  regulate 
its  value,  one  had  just  i  s  well  say  that  Congress  should  pass 
on  every  claim  for  comiensation  filed  by  a  veteran  and  do 
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away  with  the  Veterans'  Administration:  that  Congress  Itself 
should  supervise  and  oversee  the  construction  of  every  dread- 
naught,  cruiser,  destroyer,  submarine,  and  airship  because  it 
has  the  power  to  provide  and- maintain  a  Navy;  that  Con- 
gress itself  should  collect  all  taxes  and  revenue  and  sign 
checks  for  the  pajment  of  all  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  has  the  power  to  le\T  and  collect  taxes  and 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Government;  that  Congress  itself 
should  build  post  offices  and  post  roads  and  then  carry  and 
distribute  the  mail  because  the  power  is  given  Congress  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads;  that  Congress  itself  in 
case  of  war  should  go  out  in  command  and  take  charge  of 
the  Army  because  it  has  the  power  to  raise  and  equip  an 
Army. 

Whether  we  would  or  not,  we  today  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  fourth  department  of  government,  the  administra- 
tive, to  which  is  delegated  in  some  measure  at  least  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers  and  discretion.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  the  administrative  agencies  that 
are  carrying  out  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Nation  imder 
the  direct  orders  and  mandate  of  Congress.  The  question 
for  the  moment  is  not  whether  the  acts  of  Congress  are  wise 
or  unwise,  whether  the  policy  we  are  pursuing  is  sound  or 
unsound,  the  fact  is  that  Congress  has  determined  the  policy 
under  its  constitutional  rights.  Then  why  talk  about  Con- 
gress having  surrendered  Its  constitutional  rights  over  the 
issuance  of  money?  That  is  a  nice  sounding  expression.  It 
Is  catchy  and  allurinp.  It  seems  to  have  been  caught  up  and 
has  been  used  in  a  parrot -like  fashion. 

The  suggestion  that  the  commercial  banks  of  the  country 
are  coining  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
when  they  accept  a  deposit,  give  the  depositor  credit  for  it, 
and  then  honor  a  check  drawn  against  that  deposit  it  seems 
to  me  in  all  fairness  to  be  so  visionary  and  fantastic  as  to  not 
merit  consideration.  Some  of  the  very  people  who  are 
clamoring  for  the  issuance  of  more  money  and  the  expansion 
of  credit  facilities  are  demanding  at  the  same  time  that  the 
commercial  banks  retain  in  their  vaults  100  percent  reserves 
against  all  deposits,  thereby  destroying  the  ability  of  the  bank 
to  extend  credit  and  make  loans  to  its  customers.  In  one 
breath  they  want  more  money  in  circulation  and  easier  credit 
conditions  and  in  the  next  breath  they  would  destroy  the 
means  by  which  these  things  are  possible.  If  the  bank  must 
be  a  warehouse  and  safely  preserve  every  dollar  that  is  de- 
posited in  it  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  depositor,  how  can 
it  function  as  a  bank  and  furnish  this  much-desired  credit. 
Such  glaring  inconsistency. 

In  the  field  of  money  there  are  many  wide  and  varied 
opinions.  In  every  p>eriod  there  have  been  those  who  had 
monetary  plans  which  were  in  their  view  a  final  and  complete 
cure  for  all  economic  ills.  It  matters  not  how  far  apart  the 
schemes  may  be,  the  author  of  each  is  absolutely  certain  that 
he  has  the  last  word  on  the  subject  and  that  everyone  else  is 
wrong.  Among  academic  students  there  are  wide  differences. 
The  economists  in  the  great  colleges  and  universities  who  have 
given  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  money  in  the  quietude  of  their 
libraries,  and  who  have  written  books  and  delivered  lectures 
on  th^  subject,  do  not  agree.  They  are  found  as  far  apart 
as  the  East  is  from  the  West  and  with  views  sls  different  as 
is  the  midnight  darkness  from  the  bright  light  of  the  noonday 
sun. 

In  the  practical  everj'day  workaway  affairs  of  life,  among 
bankers  and  hard-headed  businessmen,  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  about  monetary  policy  as  there  is  among  the  pro- 
fessors and  economists.  In  this  welter  of  confusion,  in  the 
midst  of  these  wide  differences  of  positive  and  supposedly 
well-informed  views,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  for  even 
a  Congressman  to  assert  that  he  has  found  the  final  solu- 
tion to  this  most  perplexing  question.  I  lay  no  claim  to  such 
distinction. 

There  have  been  some  half  dozen  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress  that,  among  other  things,  have  for  their  object  the 
issuance  of  more  money  to  raise  the  general  price  level  or  to 
bring  back  normal  employment.    These  may  be  commend- 


able objectives,  and  certainly  the  latter  Is  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  The  usual  plea  Is  made  that  the  general  whole.sale 
commodity  prices  should  be  raised  to  the  1926  level,  and 
m.aintained  at  that  point.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
this  can  be  done  by  a  managed  currency  or  by  money 
manipulation,  by  contracting  and  expanding  the  volume  of 
currency  and  credit.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that 
few  of  the  economists  and  students  of  finance  believe  that 
can  be  done.  Tliere  are  perhaps  fewer  of  the  practical  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  who  share  that  view.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  present  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  System  does  not  think  it  is  possible  to  raise 
and  maintain  prices  by  monetary  policies  alone,  and  I  think 
it  may  also  be  said  that  no  Reserve  Board  ever  has  held 
that  idea.  They  have  never  thought  that  the  problem  was 
that  simple.  In  the  light  of  these  opinions,  coming  from 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  consideration  and 
liavc  viewed  it  from  every  standpoint,  may  there  not  be  a 
ver>'  serioiLs  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thoi^ghtfui  person 
whether  that  plan  will  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  very  close  relationship  between  whole- 
sale prices  and  the  volume  of  money.  On  the  basis  of  100 
for  1926.  from  the  middle  of  1937  to  the  end  of  1938.  prices 
dropped  from  88  to  77,  while  during  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  money  In  actual  circulation  increased  (rom  s-x 
and  one-half  to  .seven  billion  and  excess  bank  reserves  In- 
creased over  $2,000,000,000.  Thus  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half  wholesale  cjmmodity  prices  have  dropped  over  12 
percent,  while  the  amount  of  money  available  for  use  and 
credit  has  increased  about  twelve  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars. At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  about 
excess  reserves  In  the  banks.  Excess  reserves,  as  the  words 
indicate,  are  the  reserves  in  the  banks  over,  above,  and  be- 
j-ond  the  amount  required  by  law  to  be  ki-pt  as  security  for 
deposits  in  the  banks.  The  average  legal  raserve  required 
to  be  kept  in  the  banks  is  about  $1  to  every  $6  deposited. 
Obviously  the  legal  reserves  cannot  be  loaned  by  the  banks 
because  the  law  requires  them  to  remain  in  the  banks  as  a 
protection  to  the  deposits.  It  is  only  the  excess  reserves 
that  can  be  loaned.  They  determine  legitimate  credit-expan- 
sion possibilities.  For  each  dollar  of  excess  reserves  about 
$6  may  be  loaned.  Under  present  reserve  requirements  and 
with  $4  000,000.000  of  excess  reserves  in  the  banks,  at  least 
$24,000,000,000  are  available  for  additional  loans. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  mere  existence  of  additional 
money  in  the  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  would 
raise  commodity  prices,  there  should  have  been  a  rise  in 
such  prices  during  the  last  18  months  instead  of  a  very  de- 
cided drop. 

TTiis  is  not  the  only  instance  in  recent  times.  In  1926, 
the  date  that  is  taken  when  it  is  supposed  the  wholesale  com- 
modity price  was  at  an  ideal  level  and  the  one  to  which  the 
proponents  of  this  plan  desire  to  return,  there  were  $23,000.- 
000,000  of  demand  deposits  in  the  banks.  At  the  end  of 
1938  there  were  $26,000,000,000  en  demand  deposit,  or  three 
billion  more  than  in  1926.  and  still  the  wholesale  commodity 
price  was  23  percent  lower  in  1938  than  it  was  in  1926.  In 
addition  to  that,  in  1938  the  amount  of  money  in  actual 
circulation,  which  means,  as  I  understand  it.  the  amount  of 
currency  outside  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed?ral  Reserve 
banks,  was  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1926.  while  at 
the  same  time  commodity  prices  were  about  one-fouith 
lower.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  extending  over  a  period 
of  13  years  and  piarticularly  our  experience  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  it  very  clearly  appears  that  there  Ls  little 
connection  between  the  volume  of  money  and  commodity 
prices. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  other  nations  have 
stabilized  prices  by  money  management  and  usually  point  to 
England,  Sweden,  or  perhaps  Canada.  All  investigation 
shows  that  their  general  commodity  price  level  has  moved 
up  and  down  very  much  the  same  as  it  has  in  this  country. 
By  way  of  comparison,  from  1932  to  1937  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  wholesale  commodity  price  level;  in  Canada.  27  per- 
cent; in  England.  30  percent;  in  Sweden,  28  percent;  In  the 
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United  States.  33  percent.  Prom  the  middle  of  1937  to  the 
end  of  1938  there  was  a  drop  in  the  price  level;  in  Canada. 
13  percent:  in  England.  10  percent;  no  figures  available  for 
Sweden:  In  the  United  States,  10  percent.  There  is  a  strange 
paralltl  showins  that  these  and  other  countries  have  done 
no  better  in  stabilizing  the  price  level  than  we  have  here. 
These  facts  tend  to*^ strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  price 
level  i.s  not  controlled  by  expanding  or  contracting  the 
currency. 

Then  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  very  close  connection 
betwc^^n  the  volume  of  money  and  employment.  During  1937 
factory  employment  varied  frcm  time  to  time  more  than 
13  percent  up  and  down  while  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
tn  the  volume  of  money.  Prom  the  middle  of  1937  to  the  end 
of  1038  there  was  a  drop  in  employment  of  22  percent  while 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  increased  and  the  bank 
reserves  grew  from  seven  to  ei;:ht  billion  dollars.  Viewed 
from  any  angle  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  relation  between 
volume  of  money  and  ccmmcdity  prices  or  factory  employ- 
ment. These  three  important  factors  in  our  economic  life 
do  not  appear  to  be  definitely  tied  together.  It  is  very  plain 
that  there  are  many  ingredients  Ijesides  money  that  go  to 
make  up  our  complicated  price  structure  and  that  they  are 
all  operating  at  the  same  time  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

As  to  that,  there  Is  little  doubt  m  my  opinion.  To  claim 
that  volume  of  money  alone  controls  prices  is  to  ignore  many 
other  factors  in  cur  modern  economy.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  them  all  but  only  a  few. 

It  no  doubt  will  be  conceded  that  Inventions,  improved 
machinery,  new  technological  processes  and  great  mass  pro- 
duction affect  prices.  It  is  a  matter  of  rather  general  infor- 
mation that  by  various  schemes  and  devices,  by.  trade  associ- 
ations, by  collective  bargaining,  by  group  action,  and  pres- 
sure, by  agreements,  and  combinations,  competition  is  stifled 
and  monopolistic  prices  prevail.  Tariff  policies,  quota  allot- 
ments, and  reciprocal-trade  agreements  play  their  part  in 
determining  prices.  Wars,  riunors  of  war.  and  labor  troubles 
disturb  prices.  Pestilence,  floods,  droughts,  and  other  dis- 
asters greatly  affect  prices.  The  tax  policy  of  the  locality, 
State,  and  Nation  influence  prices.  Legislation  regulating 
and  restricting  agricultural  production  is  an  important  fac- 
tor. Work  relief  and  a  public-building  program  are  to  be 
considered.  These  and  many  other  factors  are  at  work  to 
establish  the  general  price  level.  When  all  these  things  are 
considered  there  is  no  wonder  that  sometimes  when  the 
volume  of  money  is  greatest  the  price  level  is  the  lowest. 

Under  our  system  Congress  has  given  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  jxjwer  to  expand 
our  currency  and  make  credit  available  without  limit  and  at 
a  very  low  cost.  Through  open-market  operations,  billions  of 
Government  obligations  could  be  bought  and  the  money  used 
in  the  operation  would  go  into  the  l>anks.  The  discount  rate 
could  be  lowered  and  the  bank  reserve  requirements  be 
diminished.  This  might  make  money  cheaper,  although  it  is 
already  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been.  This  would  make  our 
excess  hank  reserves  greater,  although  they  are  now  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  betore.  With  interest  rates  at  the 
lowest  in  our  history,  with  a  legitimate  credit  expansion  of 
$25,000,000,000  now  available  in  our  banks,  why  should  we 
have  more  money? 

This  money  and  these  credit  facilities  have  been  made  avail- 
able by  our  governmental  agency  acting  under  authority  and 
by  direction  of  congressional  legislation,  but  that  agency  can- 
not require  the  p>eople  to  use  that  money  or  to  seek  additional 
credit,  nor  can  it  compel  the  banks  to  extend  credit  to  those 
who  are  seeking  it.  It  is  not  more  money  we  need  but  more 
activity  for  what  we  have;  not  more  volum.e  but  greater 
velocity.  One  school  of  thought  at  this  very  time  is  contend- 
ing that  on  account  of  an  all-time  high  In  excess  bank  re- 
serves there  is  impending  a  very  grave  danger  of  uncontrolled 
Inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
there  should  be  additional  money  issued  and  those  excess 
reserves  forced  mto  action,  thereby  expanding  credit  to  meet 
current  ne«is.  Present  conditions  have  none  of  the  symptoms 
nor  show  any  indication  of  an  inflationary  movement.    But 
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since  the  excess  reserves 
seem  unnecessary  to 
control  of  inflation  mere 
it  should  come. 

It  is  perfectly  plain 
light  of  cur  experience  ovi 
general  price  level  cannot 
money  manipulation 
ability    and    the 
Questioned. 

It  must  not  be  inferrec 
po.aSible,   to  stabilize   the 
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year  to  year.    But  dees 
prices  do  that? 

The  1326  price  level 
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That  was  the  period  of 
situation  lead  to  lasting 
resulted  from  that  pcrioi 
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ccmmodity  price  level  is 
may  make  matters  worse 
that  period  great  disparit 
and  unjust  distribution  of 
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tained  the  prices  of   tlie  r 
and  excessive  profits.     Ai 
porting  an  income  of  $1 
1929  there  was  a  total 
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In  .';ome  industries 
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ucts  were  sold,  leading  to 
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less  speculation,  which 
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production  and  prices  w 
articles  which  he  must  b 
thereby  making  his  burde^ 
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A  general  high  price 
to  the  farmer  as  long  as 
ment,  leather,  clothing,  \|ire 
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high  price  of  the  things 
but  how  can  that  help 
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price  level  the  price  of 
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ceives  increased  wages 
there  is  no  evidence  that 
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Unless  higher  prices  me^ 
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national  income  increase 
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even  if  the  general  price 
It  is  a  question  whether 
The  price  of  some 
while  the  price  of  others 
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of  prices.    There  should 
the  farmer  sells  and  w 
level  is  a  great  disadvantage 
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lowest  market  and  buy  on  the  highest.  In  raising  the  gen- 
eral price  level  those  things  which  he  busrs  may  be  in- 
creased still  higher  without  any  compensating  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  he  sells,  thereby  increasing  the  dis- 
parity and  adding  to  his  burdens.  The  thing  that  concerns 
the  farmer  is  the  relative  price  between  the  products  he 
sells  and  the  articles  he  buys.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat 
will  it  take  to  buy  a  plow,  a  harrow,  or  a  mower?  How  many 
bushels  of  corn  will  it  take  to  buy  materials  to  build  a  new 
fence  or  paint  the  house?  How  many  hogs  will  it  take  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  buy  clothing  for  the  family?  Right  now. 
measured  by  the  1926  price  level  as  100.  industrial  com- 
modities are  20  percent  higher  than  agricultural  products, 
the  former  being  80  and  the  latter  67.  The  thing  the  wage 
earner  is  interested  in  is  the  relation  of  his  income  to  the 
cost  of  living.  How  does  his  pay  roll  compare  with  the 
price  of  the  articles  he  must  buy?  If  in  raising  the  general 
price  level  there  is  an  increase  in  the  things  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  buying,  then  his  standard  of  living  is  low- 
ered unless  he  receives  an  increased  wage  which  he  may 
not  do. 

The  ability  of  a  debtor  to  meet  an  obligation  contracted 
on  a  sound  basis  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  gen- 
eral all  commodity  prices  remaining  at  a  fixed  level.  He 
will  be  able  to  pay  his  debt  if  he  retains  the  same  relative 
position  with  reference  to  the  prices  which  directly  affect 
his  net  income  that  he  had  when  he  made  the  contract.  A 
steady  general  price  level  may  help  him  or  it  may  hurt 
him. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  general  commodity  price  level  can- 
not be  established  and  maintained  by  money  manipulation 
and  if  It  were  possible,  that  it  is  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to 
the  people. 

The  Youth  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25, 1939 


COMPIL.ATION   BY   JOSEPH  CADDEN.   EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  HIT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  the  following  brief  com- 
pilation of  statements  concerning  the  youth  problem,  which 
has  been  put  together  by  Joseph  Cadden,  executive  secretary 
Of  the  American  Youth  Congress.  These  comments  throw 
into  bold  relief  the  serious  nature  of  the  youth  problem  in 
this  country: 

In  making  public  tlie  findings  of  a  5-year  study  of  adolescents 
for  the  Progressive  Eklucation  Association.  Dr.  Carolyn  B.  Zachary 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  "There  Is  no  place  for  youth  In 
Industry,  in  the  professions,  or  in  other  areas.  As  a  result,  we  now 
ask  ihe  young  people  to  go  back  and  remain  children  untU  we  are 
ready  for  them." 

Commenting  en  the  effect  of  this  condition.  Dr.  Zachary  says, 
"How  ver>'  easy  It  would  be  for  Hitler  or  anyone  else  who  came 
along  with  a  program  Involving  youth  to  get  hold  of  this  group. 
We  run  the  risk  of  a  kind  of  leadership  that  may  be  destructive  to 
a  democracy.  •  •  •  we  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  run  a 
democracy  if  the  democracy  Is  being  nm  by  the  Tniddle-aged.  We 
need  youth  to  get  In  and  work  with  us."  (Quoted  as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times.  April  6.  1939.  p   27.) 

Speaking  to  the  Eastern  Commercial  Association  tn  New  York  on 
April  8.  1939.  Prof.  Hamden  L.  Forkner.  of  Columbia  University, 
pointed  out  that  boys  and  girls  leaving  school,  ready  for  work, 
cannot  find  emplojrment  in  industry.  He  urged  the  extension  of 
the  educational  program  in  order  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  employment.  "It  certainly  is  self-evident."  Professor 
Forkner  said,  -that  if  the  pchool  does  not  take  this  responsibility, 
other  agencies  of  Government  will,  or  the  youth  of  the  country 
will  be  ready  to  embrace  fascism  or  communism  as  a  way  out  of 
their  dilemma.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  bill  of  providing  a 
complete  educational  program,  we  wUl  have  to  pay  tlie  biU  of  relief, 
olme,  and  probably  of  Ireedom." 


Joseph  Cadden.  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Touth  Con- 
gresa,  commented  on  these  opinions  In  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  April  12.  1939: 

"The  depros.sing  picture  of  American  \outh  conjured  up  by 
Dr.  Caroline  B  Zachary.  of  the  Progressive'  Education  Association, 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  6.  Is  entirely  out  of 
foctis.  It  would  not.  as  she  contends,  be  easy  for  Hitler  "to  get 
hold  of  this  group.' 

"The  fact    Is   that  youth   conditions  are   unnecessarUy  bad.  but . 
the  conclusion  that  Americas  youth   is  hopeless  and  defeated  by 
these    conditions    is    completely    contrary    to    everyday    evidence. 
Youth  In  this  county  Is  more  on  Its  toes  than  ever  before. 

"The  events  abroad  during  the  last  few  years  hate  been  care- 
fully watched  and  have  constituted  warnings  to  our  young  people 
who  believe  in  the  denxxrratlc  way  of  solving  their  problems.  The 
social  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  establishment  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, the  C.  C  C.  camps,  the  Federal  housing  program, 
and  many  other  Important  Innovations  have  been  evidence  to 
young  people  of  the  possibility  of  solving  these  problems  demo- 
cratically and  have  been  a  source  of  hope. 

"The  very  existence  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  te  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  youth  Itself  Is  hopefully  and  tlreles,sly 
working  to  Improve  conditions.  During  the  5  years  Dr.  Zachary 
was  making  her  study  the  American  Youth  Congresa.  founded  In 
1934.  has  unifled  the  efforts  of  the  national  youth  orKanl;i»tlnna 
to  make  the  public,  as  well  as  young  people  themselves,  aware 
of  the  need  to  maintain  our  American  form  of  government  and 
through  it  extend  the  job  and  educational  opportunities  for  youth. 

"Millions  of  young  people  are  dally  contributing  to  the  needed 

Improvement  of  facilities  for  employment,  education,  medical  care, 

I    and   recreation.     They    are    making   ihrse   efforts   because   they    do 

j    have  hope  for  the  future,  because  they  do  believe  this  Improved 

life  for  the  future  can  result  from  their  efforts  as  cltisens  In  • 

democracy. 

"Conscious  as  they  are  of  national  and  International  event*, 
they  are  prepared  to  withstand  the  demagogic  appeals  of  Ameri- 
can Hitlers.  And  In  answer  to  such  appeals  they  Increase  their 
efforts  to  have  both  private  and  governmental  atgencles  expand 
their  facilities  to  meet  their  need  for  Jobs,  education,  better  health, 
and  housing  In  social  legislation,  pending  in  Congress,  such  am 
the  Wagner  health  bill  and  the  Thomas  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, they  see  the  approach  to  a  solution,  an  approach  by 
way  of  the  democratic  road,  which  has  already  provided  limited 
but  definite  aids  In  the  form  of  N.  Y.  A    and  C    C.  C  " 

Although  educators,  social  workers,  and  young  people  them- 
selves, are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  to  demccracy  implicit  in 
the  conditions  of  youth  today,  the  Congreas  of  the  United  Btatea 
has  avoided  the  question. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  has  made  Important 
contributions  toward  the  solution  of  the  youth  problem  In  estab- 
lishing the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Congress,  however,  has  failed  to  recognize  th« 
limitations  of  this  Federal  program,  has  failed  to  allot  sufflclpnt 
funds  to  the  National  Youth  AdnUnlstraUon,  has  failed  to  extend 
the  educational  system. 

It  seems  essential  that  before  Congresa  adjourns  we  Uke  care- 
ful note  of  the  actual  conditions  facing  young  people  and  do 
something  to  relieve  those  conditions. 

Conservative  estimates  of  both  private  and  governmental  agencies 
Indicate  that  there  are  at  least  5.000.000  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  who  are  out  of  school  and  unemployed.  There 
Is  a  larger  percentage  of  youth  among  our  unemployed  than  In 
any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Increases  where  unemployment  grows.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  reports  that — 

1  The  largest  number  of  arrests  at  any  one  age  In  the  whole 
country  is  at  the  age  of  19. 

2.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  people  arrested  are  19  or  younger. 

3.  Thirty-seven  and  fotir-tentbs  percent  of  all  those  arrested  ar« 
under  25. 

In  a  study  of  1.000  Juvenile  criminals.  Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck.  of 
Harvard  University,  discovered  that  one-third  have  been  unem- 
ployed; the  other  two-thirds  had  had  unattractive  Jobs  at  low 
wages;  97  percent  lived  in  unfavorable  neighborhoods;  two-thirds 
of  the  boys  had  been  forced  to  leave  school  for  economic  rea»onB. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  young  people  drop  out  of  school  each 
year  because  they  cannot  afford  books,  carfares.  Iimchcs.  clothes. 
And  with  an  Increased  school-ajje  population,  less  iB  l)elng  spent 
for  education  in  1939  than  in  1929.  Only  3  out  of  10  young  people 
ever  finish  high  school.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  find  It  Im possible 
to  get  through  because  of  poor  health  or  other  reasons  connected 
With  their  economic  status. 

While  5,000.000  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  tramp  the  roads 
looking  for  work,  we  find  Jobs  given  to  667.118  children  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15.  This  younger  group  is  given  preference  by 
some  employers  because  they  can  be  lured  to  the  Jota  by  next-to- 
nothlng  wages. 

Here  Is  a  broad  picture  of  the  conditions  In  which  America's 
next  generation  of  workers  and  fanners,  professional  men  and 
lawmakers  are  coming  of  age.  The  futtirc  of  our  Nation  depend* 
on  these  young  people. 

We  all  agree  that  a  well-educated,  well-trained  generation  U  a 
nation's  greatest  asset.  As  such  this  young  generation  is  America's 
best  Investment.  But  we  have  faUed  to  nuUte  an  adequate  Inveat- 
ment. 
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There  la  rw^d  for  an  lmm!?dlate  and  greatly  increased  Investment 
by  increasing  tbe  appropriation  for  the  work-training  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  This  economical  agency 
li  aiding  young  people  on  a  part-time  basis  at  an  average  of 
$242  per  person  p«r  year.    It  has  proven  its  worth  and  Its  ability. 

The  American  Youth  Conprcss  has  propoeed  that  Congres  make 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000,000  for  the  National  Youth  Admlnis- 
tratlcn  for  the  ne.xt  flscal  year.  This  Is  an  Increa-se  of  $175,000,000 
over  the  current  appropriation.  The  young  people  of  America  are 
asking  Congress  "Is  this  loo  much  to  ask?  Is  this  too  large  a  sum 
to  Invest  In  the  gen..ratlon  which  Is  going  to  determlue  the  future 
of  America?" 

Columnists  and  Calumnists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1929 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   H.VROIJJ   L.   ICKES   APRIL   11.    1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1  had  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson 
approbrious  of .  the  addre.ss  of  Secretary  Ickes  before  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  City.  I  think,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  Secretary,  his  speech  on  that  occasion  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
before  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  City  on  April  11, 
1939.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Entirely  nn  an  avocation.  I  have  been  Interested  lately  in  two 
•ubject ft— dictators  and  newspapers.  I  cannot  say  that  to  date  I 
have  hiid  much  svicro-.s  in  copiut;  with  the  dictators.  I  ani  gratified, 
ha*rrver.  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  awakening  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  American  petjple  to  the  danper  that  would  threaten  even  our 
Institutions  if  we  allowed  the  blacic  plague  of  fascism  to  take  root 
hcrt\ 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  felt  that  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions were  safeguarded  by  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
our  forrfathers  wrote  into  our  Constitution.  I  do  not  take  any 
credit  to  myaeif  for  the  result,  but  I  liave  noted  that  in  some  other 
cou:itrles  a  bystem  of  checks  and  balances  has  also  been  set  up,  with 
the  Czechs  pnyln^;  for  the  balances. 

The  Jump  from  dictators  to  newspapers  Is  not  a  violent  one, 
becau.-e  they  have  many  things  in  common.  For  instance.  I  have 
noticed  that  both  the  dictators  and  the  newspapers  have  failed  to 
cn-dit  mo  wen  with  gotxl  intentions  NevcrttieJefs.  I  am  of  such 
a  hopeful  temperament  thr.t  I  shnll  continue  to  oCTer  my  good  offices 
to  the  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  help  tliem  to  be  factual  in  their 
news  columns  and  fair  in  their  editorializing.  So  tonight  I  shaU 
discuss  columoitts.  that  curiotis.  endemic  malady  which  In  these 
modern  days  has  Infected  one  newspaper  after  another. 

Since  the  word  'chaper'  belongs  to  newspaper  lore,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  announce  a  text  for  my  discourse.  So  I  turn  to 
Revelations,  chapter  13.  verses  4  to  6.  where  I  find  the  following: 

•'And  they  worshipped  the  l)east.  saying,  "Who  is  like  imto  the 
beast?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him?"  And  there  wr^s 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies; 
and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months. 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  In  blasphemy." 

What  particularly  strikes  me  in  this  Is  the  expression,  "And 
there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things. '"  What 
a  perfect  description  of  a  columnist!  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  a  columni.=t  of  that  period  was  a  piker  comparetl  with  his 
modem  prototype;  he  would  run  down  In  •'forty  and  two  months." 
An  American  columnist  Is  like  Tennyson's  brook,  he  babbles  on 
torevcr. 

I  was  interested  to  read  what  Senator  Akthttti  H  Vandenberg.  a 
lifelong  newspaperman,  wrote  recently  as  a  substitute  columnist: 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  'do  a  column" — about  columnists! 
That's  probably  just  the  natural  revenire  instinct.  Some  of  them 
know  so  muk-h  about  everything!  Borne  of  them  know  so  much 
about  notliing!  Some  of  thenV  care  so  little  about  facts.  Just  so 
long  as  they  can  sock  to  the  Jaw." 

May  I  say  that  even  if  Senator  Vandcnbckc  has  suffered  at  the 
pens  of  columnists  to  the  extent  that  this  lanc'aage  wculd  indi- 
cate, he  dooB  not  know  the  half  of  it.  He  ought  to  Join  the  new 
dealers. 

A  hard-working  public  cfflrlal.  trying  to  carry  out  an  assignment 

which   involves  decisions  aflecUng  thoxisands  of  people,  hundreds 

^of  mililous  of  dollars,  and  vast  public  properties,  can  only  marvel 


at  and  admire  those    . 
seem  to  descend  upon  a 
ments  of  the  cbjectlve 
court  reporter,  or  the 
just  what  it  should  do.  w 
which  it  should  behave. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  perhap 
med  up  the  case  of  the  col 

"Of  all  the  fantastic  fcg 
of  confusion  since  the  big 
time,  the  most  preteniio 
cohimnist  or  commentator 
and  can  settle  great  affairs 
days  a  week." 

Columnists    are    obese   w 
gift  of  accurate  prevision. 

hit 


qualitfcs  of  omniscience  and  Infallibility  that 
mjn  the  moment  he  casts  cff  the  habili- 
wrlter.  the  sports  writer,  the  police- 
soldier  In  order  to  tell  a  blundering  world 
It  should  think,  and  the  manner  la 


hit 


in  a  moment  of  self -revelation,  stun- 
coiimnists  in  this  language: 

shapes  that  have  risen  off  the  swanip 

war.  the  most  futile  and,  at  the  same 

i,    is    the    deep-thinking,    hair-trigger 

ho  knows  all  the  answers  Just  offhand 

cvith  absolute  finality  3  days  or  even  6 

th  knowledge.     They   even   have    the 


Wouldst  know  w 
Why  birdies  sing  a 
Ask  the  columnisti 


Does  milk  come 
Why  do  dcgs  bark 
Ask  the  columnisti 


frdm  the  milky  way?, 
ind  asses  bray? 


de(  rees 


Who  pronounce 
And  supervise  affail's 
Who?  The  column  sts 


Who  run  the  earth 
Just  Thompson 
Just  the  columnlsfc 


La  wrence. 


A.  B,  C, 

p4iloscphie? 


Who  knowing  their 
Rank  doctors  oi 
Who  but  columnl^s 

Wouldst  learn  of  a  t 
Of  sharks  and  mln|iows 
Ask  the  columnist 


Who  expound  the 
Adding  circum  to 
Why,  the  columni^s 


Constitution, 
locution? 


When  P.  D.  R.  you 
Page  Lippmann 
Page  a  columnist. 

Who,  knowing  all 
Right  answers  hav 
Only  coliunnists. 


want  to  sock, 
Jopinson,  Kent,  or  Krock, 


ai  d 


I'd  like  to  preen 

And  order  Preside 

I'd  like  to  be  a  colamnlst 


rea  hed 


t  le 


pul  1 


»e  ■ 


sp  ipers. 


me  f 
far 


A   columnist,    according 
charge  of  a  daily  columij^ 
umnlst"    has    not    yet 
described  as  an  ex-reporter 
injurious  gossip  and  dissi 
ishrd  libels.    The  "calumn 
vlllflcation.     He  Is  Journal 
American  press  is  to  impro 

Some  newspapers  print  li 
the  high  moral  level  on  w 
Ing  responslDlllty  for  the 
A  syndicated  column  may 
Is  willing  to  print  under 
he   would   not   dare   to 
This  is  like  a  hypothetical 
of   temperance   at   a   pray 
bottle  when  no  one  is  look 

I  recognize  that  there  is 
as  there  is  between  new 
when  I  detect  evidences  of 
says  a  kind  word  about 

Some   columnists  are 
within  proper  bounds; 
ognlze  no  restraints — not 
me  that  a  columnist 
privileges  as  the  editor  of 
even  be  argued  that  he  ou 
of  the  old  axiom  that,  wit  i 
because  the  columnists 
tune,  are  read  by  30 
United  States. 

The  Merry-go-Round 
pic.   is  printed   in   more  tl- 
circulation  of  12.000.000 
Dorothy  Thompson.  Frank 
Pettier  appear  in  more  tha 
circulation  of  almost  SS.OOt 
these  modem  knights  of 
on  the  public  mlrid.    As 
known  syndicated  columnist 
age  lawmaker  in  Washing  on 
sible  to  his  electorate.     Tc 
columnists  responsible? 

What  kind  of  men  are 
estate?    Do  they  fight  for 


son  e 


;'s  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
break  of  dawn? 


of  fate, 
of  state? 


and  sun  and  moon? 

Franklin,  Eroun, 


of  singing  males? 
spouting  whales. 


om  zero  plus, 
to  this  or  thus? 


look  profound, 
.s  around. 


to  the  dictionary.  Is  a  Journalist  In 
)n  a  daily  newspaper.  The  word  "cal- 
the  dictionary,  but  he  may  bo 
who  wastes  good  white  space  to  spread 
linate  prevarications  and  even  unpun- 
st's"  stock  in  trade  Is  falsification  and 
sm's  public  enemy  No.  1.  and  If  the 
e  itself,  it  must  get  rid  of  him. 

the  masthead  pious  declarations  about 

ich  the  paper  is  edited  while  disclalm- 

mental  eliminations  of  a  "calumnist.'* 

;erve  as  an  escape  for  a  publisher  who 

name  of  a  "calumnist"  matter  that 

ish  in  his  respectable  ne'.vs  columns, 
church  deacon  testifying  to  the  virtues 

meeting   whUe   taking'  a  ptill    at    the 

as  much  difference  between  columnista- 

Who  can  doubt  my  perspicacity 

'irtue  In  the  columnist  who  occasionally 


and  reputable  and   careful   to  keep 

are  imlair  and  disreputable  and  rec- 

feven  the  fear  of  a  libel.     It  seems  to 

hoijld  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 

a  newspaper,   and  no  more.     It  might 

;ht  to  keep  well  within  the  limitations 

great  power,  goes  great  responsibility, 

aiccrding  to  an  estimate  made  by  For- 

percejit  of  the  total  adult  population  of  the 

column  of  Pearson   and   Allen,  for  exam- 

an  300  newspapers,   with   an  estimated 

^ich  commentators  as  Walter  Lippmann, 

Kent,  David  LawTence,  ai^d  Westbrook 

100  papers  each  and  have  a  combined 

000.     So  it  can  hardly  be  doxibted  that 

typewriter  exert  a  powerful  influence 

Haywood  Broun  says:  "Thiec  or  four  well 

s  wield  more  influence  than  the  aver- 

"     A  lawmaker,  however,  is  respon- 

whom,  I  should  like  to  linow,  are  the 


tie 


hese  modem  condottlcrl  of  the  fourth 
the  public  weal  or  under  the  standard 
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of  private  prejudice?  Let  us  review  some  of  them  tn  parade 
With  a  proper  respect  fen-  rank,  let  us  set  at  the  head  of  our 
wooden  column  a  real,  honest-to-goodncss  general,  the  redoubtable 
Hugh  S.  Johnson.  Of  him  a  fellow  condottiere,  the  no  less  val- 
orious   Westbrook  Pegler.   said   In   "Hme   on  September   23,    1936: 

"I  like  'Old  Ironpants'  column  for  the  wild,  somewhat  hilarious 
Joy  with  which  he  sails  into  an  argument.  Sometimes  it  Is  a  little 
cruel  because  he  is  such  a  tremendous  puncher,  and  like  Demp- 
sey.  once  that  bell  rings,  he  knows  nothing  but  punch,  punch 
until  something  drops.     •     •     ••• 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  "Old  Ironpants."  as  Peg- 
ler affectionately  calls  him,  should  be  given  space  in  newspai>ers 
in  order  to  throw  out  his  chest,  flex  his  muscles,  and  do  'noth- 
ing but  punch,  punch  until  something  drops?" 

There  is  something  patriarchal  about  the  valiant  general.  I 
would  have  you  know  that  sometimes  it  hurts  him  more  to  chas- 
tise than  to  be  chastised.  Papa  takes  son  out  to  the  woodshed  to 
swltclv  him  because  he  loves  him.  F\Dr  instance,  this  stern.  If 
tender  hearted,  disciplinarian,  recently  broke  an  imaccustomed 
silence  to  confess: 

"Many  of  the  men  I  criticize,  or  praise,  are  personal  friends — for 
example:  Henry  Wallace,  Harry  Hopkins.  Harold  Ickes,  John  Lewis, 
and.  above  all.  the  President  himself." 

Lesser  men  must  stand  in  awe  of  an  Inflexible  conscience  that 
compels  a  man  to  do  his  duty,  despite  his  deep  love  for  those 
-whom  he  disciplines — "above  all.  the  President  himself!"  "Whom 
the  general  loveth  he  chastlseth."  I  do  not  know  how  the  others 
named  by  him  In  this  burst  of  sentiment  feel  about  It.  but,  for  my 
part,  I  would  that  he  loved  me  much,  much  less  than  he  does. 

Margaret  Marshall,  writing  in  the  Nation,  on  March  12.  1938, 
among  other  things,  said  about  General  Johnson: 

"He  was  born  in  Fort  Scott.  Kans..  and  he  has  been  answering 
bugle  calls  ever  since. 

"His  psychology  is  that  of  a  top  sergeant. 

"His  mind  Is  a  battlefield  in  which  he  rushes  in  all  directions 
roaring  at  the  enemy." 

Tlie  General's  admirer  and  fellow  marcher  In  the  cohimn  Is 
Westbrook  Pegler,  he  of  the  verbal  whiplash,  who  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  sports  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Wlille  Johnson  is  against 
only  those  numerous  public  officials  who  are  bungling  affairs  that 
he  could  so  competently  manage,  Pegler  is  again.st  evervthlng  and 
everybody,  according  to  his  whim.  A  collection  of  his  essays  in  book 
form  is  characteristically  entitled  '"T  Alnt  Right," 

It  was  of  him  that  the  Nation  said  on  March  5.  1938: 

"He  is  agin  everjrthing.  especially  the  Government  and  authority 
In  general.  Nothing  is  what  It  seems,  and  both  sides  in  any 
controversy  are  wrong. 

"He  brings  every  issue  down  to  the  level  of  a  barroom  argument 
between  two  'mugs.*  " 

I  will  say  for  Pegler  that,  on  occasion,  he  Is  amusing,  a  fact  that 
difatir.guishes  him  from  many  other  members  of  his  fraternity. 

Another  phenomenon  that  frequently  distinguishes  a  columnist 
Is  that  the  more  violently  and  Indiscriminately  he  may  attack  the 
more  sensitive  he  himself  Is  even  to  mild  criticism.  For  Instance, 
on  March  10  last  Pegler  wrote  a  column  which  was  as  bristling  with 
such  words  as  "lie  '  and  "liar"  as  a  porcupine  Is  with  quills  Two 
men  had  ventured  to  take  issue  with  him  on  something  that  he 
had  written.  Even  assuming  that  Pegler  was  right,  which  I  am  will- 
ing to  do,  it  s?ems  to  me  that  the  castlgation  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offense. 

Mr.  Pegler  does  not  confine  himself  to  being  "agin  everything, 
especially  the  Government."  He  ranges  much  further  afield.  On 
every  subject  he  can  speak  pontiflcally — he  is  a  columnist.  Hark  to 
his  comment  on  the  recent  denial  by  the  D.  A.  R.  of  the  useof  ita 
auditorum  in  Washington  to  Marian  Anderson: 

"Marian  Anderson,  the  victim  of  a  not-too-palnful  martyrdom  in 
Wa.shington,  was  excluded  from  one  hall  by  a  ruling  which  Instantly 
defeated  its  purpose  and  made  famous  a  hitherto  obscure  (sic) 
singer." 

Here  is  omniscience  in  Its  fullest  flower.  The  great  sports  writer 
also  knows  all  that  can  be  known  at)out  music  and  musicians. 
The  Marian  Anderson  who  is  "an  obscure  singer,"  according  to 
Westbrook  Pegler.  is  the  Marian  Anderson  whom  other,  but  doubt- 
less less  competent,  critics  have  acclaimed  as  having  the  best  voice 
In  a  generation  or  even  in  a  century.  Toscaninl  hails  her  as  the 
greatest  living  singer.    But.  of  course.  Pegler  knows  better. 

Ju-'t  to  show  that  Pegler's  excursion  into  the  field  of  misical 
criticism  was  not  a  temporary  aljerration.  let  me  recall  that  on 
another  occasion  he  lined  out  this  home  run: 

"Singing,  of  course,  should  be  women's  business.  •  •  •  It  is 
hot  a  natural  or  happy  art  for  males." 

And  on  March  3  he  wrote: 

"It  is  hard  to  eay  whether  or  not  a  writer  is  an  artist,  but,  for 
that  matter,  is  singing  ever  art?" 

You  writers  should  rejoice  that  Pegler  left  open  the  door,  even  if 
only  a  little  bit.  after  he  had  slammed  it  in  the  faces  of  Cartiso 
and  Scotti  and  Marian  Anderson  and  Kirsten  Flagstad. 

If  Johnson  and  Pegler  are  expert  at  sniping,  there  are  "cal- 
umnists" who  specialize  in  guttersniplng.  These  latter  specialize 
In  personal  items  that  are  Intended  to  make  one  appear  ridiculous 
or  insincere  or  incompetent  or  untrustworthy.  And  the  more 
ehlning  the  target  the  more  poisonous  the  barb.  "Calumnists"  of 
this  sort  do  not  permit  themselves  to  worry  about  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  any  choice  tidbit  that  their  unpleasant  imagination  can 
Invent  or  their  shuffling  legmen  bring  In. 

I  had  an  interesting  exchange  of  letters  recently  with  one  of  the 
most  notorious  "caltunnlsts,"  a  man  whose  name  is  a  synonym 


for  irresponsibility  even  to  the  point  of  prevarication.  He  flatters 
me  by  regarding  me  as  one  of  his  pel  aversions,  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  practices  his  art.  gives 
me  great  satisfaction.  A  few  months  ago  he  printed  three  or  four 
inventions  about  me,  none  of  which  contained  a  vestige  of  truth. 
I  challenged  his  veracity.  I  asked  for  the  .source  of  bis  misinfor- 
mation. You  know  the  answer  before  I  can  give  it.  "The  source 
was  confidential  and  his  informant  must  be  protected." 

I  continued  to  press  Mr  Munchausen  and  I  learned  later  that 
he  tried  desperately  to  find  some  one  who  would'  stand  for  the 
story.  Then  he  asked  for  a  personal  interview.  lnte|>ding.  I  was 
told,  to  bring  in  a  poor  legman  to  serve  as  whipping  boy. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  Mr  Munchausen  saw  the 
futility  of  trying  to  glo.ss  over  his  lies.  He  ctmW  not  Justify,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  syndicate  manager  felt  that  profe.«lonal  ethics 
called  for  a  voluntary  retraction.  So  the  episode  ended— at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  when  any  newspaper  writer 
runs  to  cover  and  attempts  to  hide  behind  a  ptitatlve  "confiden- 
tial informant."  when  confronted  with  a  misstatement  that  might 
either  be  an  Innocent  mistake  or  deliberate  lie.  then  there  can  be 
doubt  that  a  lie  has  been  uttered. 

This  particular  "calumnist"  Is  a  practitioner  of  what  Is  known  In 
the  trade  n.s  the  "whispering  technique."  This  consists  of  taking 
a  bit  of  common  knowledge,  ba.sed  on  a  formal  accredited  an- 
nouncement, preferably  a  couple  of  weeks  old,  and  precenling  it  as 
a  new  dlscover>'.  It  Is  decked  out  in  language  designed  to  mislead 
the  reader  into  tn^llevlng  that  the  particular  hors  d'oeuvre  was 
obtained  by  devious  or  occult  means,  the  purpose  being  to  deceive 
him  Into  believing  that  he  Is  being  served  a  truffle  that  the  trained 
pig  had  Just  surreptitiously  rooted  out  of  the  earth 

Now.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  a  grave  responsibility 
rests  upon  publishers  and  editors  to  deny  the  u.se  of  their  columns 
to  writers  who  take  llt)erties  with  the  truth.  A  disclaimer  of  re- 
sponsibility printed  in  .'^mall  type  does  not  meet  tbe  situation. 
It  happens  that  th"  Mr.  Munchausen  In  question  is  paid  by  other- 
wise reputable  Journals  for  a  frequently  discreditable  column  that 
they  print  dally.  Publishers  ought  to  realize  without  being  told 
that  they  cannot  allow  their  papers  to  be  'Mallonized." 

To  turn  to  more  pleasant  subjects.  I  will  cite  again  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  chapter  3.  verses  15  and  16: 

"I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  not  hot;  I  wou'd 
that  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  bt-^ause  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Here  we  have  convincing  proof  that  the  author  of  Revelation 
had  the  power  of  divination.  What  better  description  could  there 
be  of  Walter  Lippmann.  the  man  who,  according  to  Margaret  Mar- 
shall in  the  Nation,  "writes  Irrelevant  or  futile  stuff  in  elegant 
prose""? 

Mabel  Dodge  Luhan  said  of  him:  "'Walter  will  never,  never  looe 
an  eye  In  a  fight."  She  might  have  added  that  he  would  never 
even  break  his  wooden  sword  unless  he  should  trip  over  it  In  a 
minuet. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dorothy  Thompson,  the  Cassandra  of  the 
columnists,  has  both  conviction  and  vigor.  Heywood  Broun  said 
of  her  in  the  New  Republic: 

"Miss  Thompson's  very  vigor  Is  a  handicap  to  her  emulating 
Henry  Adams  and  getting  an  education.  If  all  the  speeches  she 
has  made  in  the  past  12  months  were  laid  end  to  end.  they  would 
constitute  a  bridge  of  platitudes  sufBclent  to  reach  from  the 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  rooms  to  the  cold  caverns  of  the  moon." 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  correspondent  in  New  York 
Who  referred  to  Dorothy  Thompson  as  "that  Florence  Nightingale 
to  sick  economic  royalists." 

This  may  seem  a  little  rough  on  a  sincere  and  earnest  lady  who 
Is  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  by  setting  herself  up  as  a 
final  authority  on  all  social,  economic,  governmental,  national 
and  international  questions.  Perhaps  Heywood  Bruun  wculd  want 
to  qualify  his  statement  in  view  of  what  Dorothy  Thompson  lias 
written  and  spoken  lately  on  the  .subject  of  foreign  dictatorships 
which,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say.  would  be  more  convincing  if 
it  were  not  for  her  disposition  to  see  an  American  dictatorship  in 
every  move  that  Is  made  by  the  administration  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  social  and  economic  conditions  or  in  the  direction  of 
tightening  up  the  administrative  branch  of  the  G^ivemment. 
However,  much  will  be  forgiven  Dorothy  Thompson  in  view  of 
the  really  fine  stand  that  she  has.  with  both  courage  and  intelli- 
gence, taken  on  the  subject  of  dictatorships  abroad. 

"Pontifex  Maxlmus"  Sullivan,  an  ex-lit>eral  like  Walter  Lippmann, 
would  be  misled  for  his  personal  dignity  and  charm,  even  if  the 
world  would  still  manage  nicely  without  the  pontlflcatlons  that 
waddle  through  his  worried  columns.  Frank  R.  Kent  is  more 
likely  to  forget  than  to  forgive,  and  he  has  a  good  memory.  He 
delights  in  cruel  Jibes  and  acidulous  comment  that  he  will  direct 
at  a  straw  man  If  one  of  flesh  and  blood  is  wantlr^.  "Croak" 
Carter,  with  complete  self-assurance,  could  enter  any  intellectual 
goldfish-swallowing  contest.  Raymond  Clapper  is  one  of  tbe  fair- 
est, most  objective  and  most  intelligent  of  them  all.  My  old 
comrades-at-arms.  Frederic  W.  Wile.  G.  Gould  Lincoln.  Herbert 
W.  Agar.  Ernest  K.  Llndley.  and  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien,  are  all 
able  to  write  fairly  and  to  see  both  sides,  Arthur  Krock,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  others,  have  columns  that  they  flll  capably,  al- 
though Arthur  Krock  sometimes  permits  himself,  without  abating 
a  whit  of  his  stately  authoritatlveness.  to  hit  too  closely  to  the 
belt  or  lend  too  credulus  an  ear  to  backstairs  gossip.  (By  the 
way,  whatever  became  of  Henry  L.  Mencken,  the  crustgr  old  baron 
of  Baltunore?) 
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Between  thU  group  of  legitimate  political  commentators  and 
those  others  whom  former  Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Ciunmings, 
•a  a  plnch-hitter  columnutt.  recently  described  as  "buzzards  soaring 
high  over  the  country.  Indifferent  to  all  that  Is  verdant  and  living. " 
there  U  a  third  group  that  both  comments  and  reix)rts.  Here,  too, 
U  a  fair  fleld  if  It  U  fairly  covered. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen  write  a  lively  and,  on  the  whole, 
interesting  column  of  dependable  news  and  of  legitimate  comment 
that  la  both  entertaining  and  timely.  They  hit  many  a  bull's-eye. 
Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  E.  Klntner  are  newer  confers  in  the  same 
field.  They.  too.  are  outstanding  and  Jointly  present  a  wide  range 
of  worth-while  news  and  lively  comment.  Jay  Franklin  confines 
himself  largely  to  political  news  and  comment  upon  political  atti- 
tudes. He  could  be  depended  upon  to  ride  forth  for  the  liberal 
catue.  even  if  he  has  to  ride  alone. 

Heywood  Broun  belongs  In  a  category  by  himself.  Here  Is  a 
genial  philosopher  who  declines  to  take  himself  too  seriously,  and 
yet  uDc  who  never  pulls  his  punches,  even  if  he  chuckles  as  he  lands 
on  an  eagerly  outstretched  chin.  Nor  Is  his  comment  any  less 
effective  because  it  Is  well  tempered  and  humorous.  He,  tco.  like  a 
few  other  columnists.  Is  a  liberal,  but  he  does  not  have  to  have  a 
victim  served  up  raw  to  him  every  day,  as  do  those  who  fight  the 
battle  of  black  reaction. 

Whether  the  columnists  are  with  ub  to  stay  or  not,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict But  I  suspect  that  If  the  vogue  is  to  continue,  they  who 
offend  good  taste  or  are  lacking  in  ethical  standards  will  have 
to  use  their  columns  for  purposes  other  than  to  give  vent  to  per- 
sonal spleen,  or  to  traduce,  to  misrepresent,  to  smear.  They  must 
lay  aside  their  airs  of  infallibility.  They  must  at  least  disguise 
their  deep  personal  conviction  of  omniscience.  And  they  ought  to 
be  miire  objective,  make  some  allowance  for  error,  understandingly 
take  Into  account  human  frailty  and  fallibility.  They  might  even 
occasionally  give  a  victim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  assume  that 
all  men  m  public  office  are  not  nt-cessarlly  crooks  or  that  leaders 
.of  the  opposite  party  are  not  blacklegs  As  quasi-public  figures 
themselves.  It  Is  their  duty  to  be  factual  and  truthful.  Colum- 
nists can  conform  to  these  standards  and  still  t)e  partisan,  as  they 
have  the  right  to  be:  but  if  thry  are  partisan,  they  should  not 
operate  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  pretending  to  be  detached 
aiid  objective  and  nonpartisan,  when  they  aren't  anything  of  the 
sort. 

I  suspect  that  the  people  are  already  seeing  through  the  hollow 
pretenses  of  certain  of  our  columnists.  They  may  enjoy  ihe  snip- 
ing of  a  Pegler  or  the  roaring  of  a  Johnson,  but  they  are  not 
so  simple  as  to  believe  that  these  are  anything  else  than  sniping 
and  roaring.  Son\e  may  even  self-consciously  enjoy  the  personal 
gos3ip  111  which  the  k-^yhole  peepers  delight,  but  they  know  that 
certainly  not  the  "calumnists,"  or  even  the  columnists,  are  Sir 
Galahads:  that  none  of  them  is  saturated  with  pontifical  wisdom; 
that  they  are  not  supermen  and  superwomen.  immured  on  seme 
Olympian  height  where  they  are  able  to  see  the  present  outlined 
ag.tin5t  all  that  Is  past  and  all  that  Is  to  come  and  thus  be  able, 
OS  Pfg'.t-r  put  It,  to  "know(B)  all  the  answers  Just  offhand  and 
(can)  settle  great  affairs  with  absolute  finality  3  days  or  even  6 
days  a  week." 

Self-respecting  and  Intelligent  people  will  continue  to  read  the 
columns  of  those  who  write  news  honestly  and  objectively  and 
who  comment  upon  current  events  fairly  and  with  intellectual 
honesty.  However,  reputable  columnists  might  well  do  a  little 
hou<;ecleaning  on  their  own  account  and  editors  and  publishers 
might  do  a  little  fumigating  of  those  columns  that,  irresponsibly. 
they  have  turned  over  to  writers  who  are  no  credit  to  their  profes- 
{lon  and  who  do  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  papers  that  flaunt 
them. 

Perhaps  the  Newspaper  Guild  can  do  something  about  the  colum- 
nists. The  guild  has  already  had  a  marked  and  beneficial  influence 
not  only  upon  public  opinion  but  even  upon  the  newspapers.  It  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  progressive  and  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
social  reform.  I  hope  tliat  the  Newspaper  Guild  will  continue  to 
Interest  itself  In  and  make  Its  contributions  to  the  vital  problem 
of  how  to  make  our  democracy  more  enlightened  and  successful. 
One  thin<  that  it  can  do  Is  to  s<-e  to  It  that  the  columnists,  who 
wield  so  much  Influence  on  public  opinion,  shall  not  stray  too  far 
from  the  patli  of  truth,  which  is  the  path  of  progress. 
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or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25. 1939 


STATEMENT    BY    HON     PAT    CANNON,    OP    FLORIDA.    BKFOIIB 
IHE   HOUSE   CXJMMITTEE   ON   RIVERS   AND   HARBORS 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Record.  I  incltide  the  following 


statement  made  by  me 
mlttee: 


I  ef ore  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 


memfa  ers 


ire 


bee  1 


Mr.  Chairman  and 
It  my  duty  at  this  time  In 
which  I  represent  to  bring 
constituents  as  respects  the 

At  the  outset  I  can 
the  people  of  my  district 
canal. 

Various  reasons  have 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
common-sense  reasoning. 

With   reference    to   the 
clearly  understood  that  the 
District  of  Florida,  which  I 
as  the  famous  Indian  River 
ability,  the  best  cltnis  frujt 
irrigated  by  artesian  wells 
ductivity.    E\-en  though  I 
to  give  any  expert  testimony 
call  your  attention  to  the 
tlfied   In  the  past   and   wh 
committee  have  disagreed 
not  the  ccnstruction  of  th« 
artesian  wells  and  water 
opinions,  none  of  which  I 
obvious  to  me  that  this  G4' 
take  the  position  that  the 
structed   irrespective  of   a 
water  supply.    I  think  it 
sltion  with  Jealousy  where 
the  citrus  growers  In  my 
appropriate  that  their 
here. 

It  must  be  remembered 
water  supply  in  the  areas 
remembered  that  salt  wat4r 
other  vegetation. 


of  this  honorable  committee,  I  find 

he  interest  of  the  people  of  the  district 

before  this  committee  the  vievre  of  my 

proposed  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal. 

coni4:ientiously  say  that  fully  95  percent  of 

opposed  to  the  construction  of  this 


assigned  for  their  opposition,  most  of 
fiunded  on  sound  economic  and  practical 

uater-supply   question.    I   would   like    It 

north  end  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 

represent.  Is  Included  in  and  is  known 

citrus  region  and  produces,  in  all  prob- 

in  the  world.     Th?  citrus  gioves  are 

nd  have  enjoyed  In  the  past  great  pro- 

a  layman,  and  as  such  do  not  attempt 

I  do  feel  that  In  all  propriety  I  can 

t  that  ccHnpetent  experts  who  have  tes- 

wlll  testify  in  the  future  before  this 

i^aterlally  as  to  the  question  whether  or 

proposed  canal  will  Interfere  with  the 

si^Dply  to  which  I  now  refer.     Since  their 

n  refute,  are  so  widely  divergent.  It  Is 

ernment.  In  all  probability,  should  not 

i  .tlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  should  be  con- 

arobable  hazard  with  reference   to   the 

qi  ite  sane,  therefore,  to  regard  any  propo- 

xpert  testimony  Is  conflicting  and  since 

istrict  are  concerned.  I   think   It  quite 

be  heard.    Therefore  my  appearance 


a:  n 


fa: 


vole  ;s 


t) 


that  artesian  wells  are  the  only  fresh- 

whlch  I  refer,  and  it  must  likewise  be 

Is   injurious  to  groves   as  well   as  all 


COMMERCIAL    TJSE   OF   THE 


as 


Tills  committee,  as  far 
mcny   that   this   canal    wil 
committee  has  been  adv 
companies  to  the  contrarj 
true   that   the   Atlantic-' 
commercially  and  In  sufficient 
do  to  the  groves  to  which 
to  Justify  the  enormous  e 
result  of  the  construction 
this  enormous  expense  shoijld 
citizens  of  a  State  at  the 
true  that  the  construction 
compatible    and    is    wholly 
project   in  which   the  good 
keenly  interested 
the  proposed  naval  air  bas 
nents  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
will  be  patronized  commercially 
to  any  naval  air  base  whic 
attempted  to  have  constructed 
in  the  canal:   and  if 
canal  will  not  be  patronizAl 
tlon  of  effort  and  an  over! 
defense  is  concerned. 


themselv  's — that 


oil  -selves 


If  we  are  to  concern 
It  seems  that  one  project  slould 
the  least.     But  I  do  not  a4mit 
Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal 
not  heretofore  been  the  po! 
ects  on  citizens  of  a  State 
are  a  democratic  people  we 
and  I  call  this  honorable 
overwhelming  majority  of 
to  the  south  of  the 
ently  and  vigorously  oppo^d 
such   an   enormous   expen 
further  prejudice  the  rig 
who  have  been  sadly  neglcdted 


propoa  ^d 


iht? 


ADVANT.^CE  OF  / 

With   further   reference 
connection  I  would  like  to 
lantlc-Gulf  Ship  Canal  w 
to  constitute  a  ship  lane 
templated.  for  the  reason 
one  vessel  is  sunk  in  the 
avail  and  is  but  an  impass  ? 
constructed.     Again,  it   w 
antiaircraft   equipment 
Itself.     If  the  canal  as 
It  Is  but  a  war  hazard. 


ICONOMIC 

Omitting  for  the  time 
this  canal  would  have  on 


PROPOSED    ATLANTIC-CtTLF    SHIP    CANAL 


I  know,  has  yet  to  receive  any  testl- 

be    used    commercially.     In    fact,    this 

by  competent  persons   and  shipping 

If  that  fact  be  true.  It  is  certainly 

Ship   Canal    will    not    be   patronized 

measure  to  Justify  the  harm  It  will 

have  referred,  nor  will  it  be  sufficient 

:  pencllture   which  will   be  entailed  as  a 

3f  this  canal.     We  do  not  believe  that 

be  saddled  upon  the  majority  of  the 

nstance  of  a  minority.     It  is  certainly 

of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  Is  in- 

inconslstent    with    the    other    Federal 

citizens  of   Jacksonville.   Fla.,   have   so 

is  to  say,  the  construction  of 

near  Jacksonville,  Fla.     If  the  propo- 

3hlp  Canal  verily  believe  that  the  canal 

then  indeed  it  will  be  hazardous 

the  good  citizens  of  Jacksonville  have 

in  that  area,  because  of  the  traffic 

,  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 

there  seems  clearly  to  be  a  duplica- 

apping  of  facilities  insofar  as  national 


theri  lore 


In  a  matter  of  national  defense 

be  divorced  from  the  other,  to  say 

for  one  moment  that  the  proposed 

any  relationship  to  defense.     It  has 

cy  of  this  Government  to  visit  its  proj- 

galnst  their  better  Judgment,  and  if  we 

jelteve  that  the  majority  should  control, 

ittee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

he  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  living 

Atlantic-Gulf  Ship  Canal  are  Inher- 

to  the  construction  of  the  canal  at 

to  serve  no  good  purpose  except  to 

of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida 

In  the  past. 


1  as 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE  MEASURE 

to  the   national-defense   angle   In   this 
remind  this  body  that  the  proposed  At- 
:    not  be  wide  enough  ncr  deep  enough 
s  ifflclent  for  the  use  to  which  it  Is  con- 
that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  If 
:aual.  It  Is  then  obstructed  and  of  no 
and  rendered  as  though  it  were  never 
1  take  a  sizable  army,  together  with 
other   facilities   to  protect  the   canal 
must  be  protected  by  an  army,  thea 


.•11 


ould 
an  1 
sue  1 


I  rrecT  on  sottth  rLosiDA 

be|ng  the  tremendoiis  economic  effect  that 
south  Florida  In  connection   with  lt« 
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Injtiry  to  the  fresh-wnter  supply.  I  now  call  your  attention  to 
the  other  phase  of  the  economic  hazard  Insofar  as  my  people  are 
concerned.  That  Is,  all  Florida,  particularly  the  Fourth  District 
of  Florida,  will  need  Federal  aid  and  assistance  as  they  have  In 
the  past  and  will  need  the  visitation  of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies 
In  that  direction.  If  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  Is 
contemplated  in  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  Ship  Canal 
is  so  spent,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  reductions  in  Federal 
funds  expended  in  Florida  will  be  made,  thereby  causing  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Florida  to  be  classified  as  'the  for- 
gotten man."  With  the  trend  of  this  Congress  looking  toward 
economy,  it  appears  to  me  that  Florida.  In  the  event  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  Ship  Canal  is  constructed  will  be  presumed  to  have  received 
her  allotment  and  quota  because  of  that  fact.  Again,  even  though 
the  ccnstruction  of  the  canal  would  furnish  work  for  many  cit- 
izens. It  Is  Just  as  true  that  citizens  who  needed  that  work  would 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  surrounding  communities  and  in 
many  cases  would  have  to  come  from  a  distance  of  250  miles  to 
enjoy  the  emplojrment.  ThU  hazard  Is  not  practical  for  that 
class  of  our  good  citizens. 

We,  as  Congressmen,  are  presumed  to  be  a  body  of  fair-minded 
men.  and  as  such  we  must  know  that  In  the  event  this  enormous 
amount  of  money  Is  spent  In  Florida  that  the  other  communities 
In  Florida  would  suffer,  on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  spent,  although  as  Congressmen  we 
have  forgotten  that  fact  at  times.  If  you  as  Congressmen  were 
met  with  the  proposition  with  which  I  now  attempt  to  cope,  and 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction  of  this  canal  in  your 
State  would  ctirtail  other  expenditures  by  the  Government  In  your 
State,  then  obviously  you  would  take  the  same  position  as  I. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  lllustrloias  gentlemen  of  Florida  who  are 
strong  proponents  for  this  canal,  but  I  do  have  a  strong  feeling 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  I  express 
their  sentiments  on  this  occasion.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
referred  represent  their  constituents  ably,  but  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the  Florida  delegation,  one  of 
whom  I  happen  to  be,  represent  over  40  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  that,  if  nothing  else,  should  l>e  the  con- 
troUing  factor  In  this  matter. 

STUAHT-FORT   MTERS   CROSS-STATE   CANAL 

It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  of  Florida  already 
has  one  Atlantlc-to-Gulf  canal,  running  more  particularly  from 
Stuart  to  Fort  Myers,  both  ends  of  this  canal  lying  and  being 
situated  in  congressional  districts  other  than  the  districts  of  those 
who  propose  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Canal  now  under  consideration. 
The  Stuart -Fort  Myers  Canal  has  never  been  advanced  as  a  na- 
tional-defense measure,  and  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  pro- 
posed canal  probably  should  not  be  so  advanced:  but  if  a  canal 
froni  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  is  indispensable  for  the  national 
defense.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  deepening  of  the  one  we  now 
have  wotild  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  construction  of  a  new 
one.  Even  though  the  Stuart-Fort  Myers  Canal  is  partially  in  my 
district,  I  do  not  advance  or  suggest  Its  utility  as  a  defense  meas- 
\ire,  and  surely  I  am  Just  as  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  my  people 
as  is  any  Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  Just  as 
effective  In  my  representation  of  my  district  as  It  is  humanly  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be.  I  cannot  see  any  defense  advantage  connected 
with  a  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida,  particularly  since  the 
State  of  Florida  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

The  Seventy-flfth  Congress  approved  a  new  lock  for  the  Stuart- 
Port  Myers  Csmal  and  now  the  War  Department  Engineers  advise 
us  that  ftmds  are  not  available  for  the  new  lock  and  there  is 
Indeed  a  danger  that  Congress  will  not  appropriate  a  full  Budget 
for  rivers  and  harbors  this  year,  because  of  the  trend  toward 
economy,  and  yet  the  lock  to  which  I  refer  costs  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  cannot  be  started  because  of  the  lack  of 
money.  That  being  true,  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  at  an 
enormous  cost  sounds  even  more  ridiculous  to  me,  particularly 
when  we  know  that  the  Stuart-Port  Myers  Canal  has  had  full  and 
ample  recognition  as  to  its  merit  and  we  all  must  agree  that  there 
Is  quite  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  Ship  Canal. 

The  Budget  Committee  bas  reported  that  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  all  river  and  harbor  projects  in  the  United  States 
should  not  exceed  $30,000,000  this  year,  despite  which  fact  the 
War  Department  has  recommended  $103,000,000  be  spent.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  sound  for  this  Congress  to  vote 
$240,000,000,  which  we  do  not  have,  to  construct  a  useless  canal 
to  appease  the  political  whims  of  a  minority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Bute  of  Florida? 

In  brief,  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  the  vlew^  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  In  the  State  of  Florida,  which  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  my  duty.  I  respectfully  request  that  this  state- 
ment made  by  me  be  extended  Into  and  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  this  hearing  before  your  honorable  body, 

I  am  Indebted  to  you  for  yotir  Indulgence  in  this  connection. 
LliXXIV— App 106 


Roy  W.  Howard  Gives  Us  Sound  Advice  on  Inter- 
national Relations — Let  Us  Refrain  From  Intem- 
perate Speeches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend,  the  Reverend 
Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  once  delivered  a 
powerful  political  sermon  in  the  Well  of  this  House,  based,  as 
he  announced  it.  on  "the  gospel  of  St.  James  Parley." 

With  that  illustrious  precedent  in  mind,  I  assume  It  Is 
proper  for  me,  as  a  Methodist  layman,  to  sermonize  briefly 
today,  basing  my  homily  on  "the  gospel  of  Roy  W.  Howard," 
I  take  as  my  text  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Howard's  epistle  from  Paris  dated  April  13.  1939: 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  French  and  British 
people,  who  are  closest  to  the  danger  Bone.  appear  less  Jittery,  lets 
Inclined  to  hysteria,  than  certain  ullravocal  elements  at  home. 

For  the  moment.  I  think,  Americans  can  contribute  more  to 
peace  by  keepmg  their  shirts  on  than  by  taking  thtlr  coats  off. 

There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  Mr.  Howard's  unvarnished 
Hoosier  idiom.  It  may  grate  on  cultured  ears,  but  it  clicks  In 
the  average  American's  mind.  All  over  the  United  States 
there  is  a  feeling  that  there  have  been  altogether  too  many 
injudicious  speeches  by  Cabinet  ministers,  near  Cabinet 
ministers.  Senators  in  charge  of  foreign  relations,  and  others 
who  might  be  assumed,  because  of  their  positions,  to  reflect 
American  public  opinion.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
these  volimtary  spokesmen  are  rendering  a  great  disservice 
to  their  country,  and  that  it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the 
peace  of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world  if  they  would 
subside. 

Mr.  Howard  and  I  grew  up  together  in  Indiana,  and  we 
have  been  lifelong  colleagues  in  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
In  all  of  my  association  with  newspapermen  I  have  never 
encountered  a  mind  quite  so  keen.  He  has  a  nose  for  news 
that  is  equivalent  to  a  sixth  sense,  and  his  powers  of  analysis 
and  discernment  are  indescribably  accurate.  His  statement 
that  British  and  Prench  are  less  Jittery  and  less  given  to 
war  hysteria  than  Americans  coincides  with  a  letter  from  an 
American  traveler  in  England  which  came  to  my  attention 
recently.  This  traveler,  exploring  the  countrysides  of  the 
British  Isles,  has  come  In  contact  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
Britishers,  and  he  says  they  are  wondering  "what  America  Is 
excited  so  much  about." 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  of 
those  who  are  seeking  conscientiously  to  live  up  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  officials  of  our  Government  in 
a  most  trying  time. 

I  am  seeking,  as  I  know  Mr.  Howard  has  sought,  to  offer 
some  suggestions  that  may  be  constructive  and  helpful.  One 
of  these  is  that  we  may  have  no  more  sword  rattling,  jingo- 
istic speeches  by  Cabinet  ministers,  near  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  leaders  in  Congress  associated  with  foreign  affairs.  Such 
speeches  accompli-sh  nothing  constructively,  they  settle  noth- 
ing, but  they  do  definitely  disturb  the  equibbrium  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  draw  us  closer  to  the  brink  of  war.  When 
a  leader  of  a  legislative  body  who  is  a  member  of  its 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  says  that  "we" — presumably 
speaking  for  America — "hate"  this,  that,  and  the  other  for- 
eign government  he  is — unintentionally,  of  course— sowing 
the  seeds  of  war  and  not  the  seeds  of  peace. 
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Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  effect  which  these  vio- 
lent and  injudicious  attacks  by  American  Cabinet  ministers 
and  outstanding  legislators  have  on  public  opinion  in  other 
countrifs  and  how  they  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  America- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  attacks  tend  to  solidify  the 
'strength  of  the  totalitarian  powers  against  America.  Hitler, 
as  shrewd  as  he  is  unscrupulous,  can  say  to  his  people: 

••Look.  America  is  lined  up  with  Great  Britain  and  FYance 
to  destroy  Germany.    We  must  fight  fpr  our  lives." 

The  ruler  of  every  dictatorial  country  can.  and  no  doubt 
does,  use  these  intemperate  speeches  delivered  in  America  to 
prove  to  his  subjects  that  they  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  thus  strengthening  his  military  position  by  arousing 
a  united,  though  misinformed,  public  opinion  at  home.  If  our 
public  men  only  realized  that  they  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Hitler  and  Mu.ssolini  every  time  they  indulge  in  such  pyro- 
technical  outbursts  they  probably  would  be  more  careful. 

Our  best  prospect  for  continued  peaceful  relations  with  the 
world  lies  in  our  ability  to  demonstrate  that  America,  founded 
on  the  doctrne  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  is  a  friend  of  the 
common  people  In  every  country  of  the  world,  as,  indeed,  we 
are.  President  Roosevelt's  admirable  invitation  to  the  powers 
to  get  together  around  a  table  to  discuss  economic  justice  and 
disarmament  Is  an  appeal  to  that  sentiment.  In  sending  out 
that  invitation  the  President  struck  a  major  chord  of  sym- 
pathy, for  the  peoples  of  all  countries  are  inexpressibly  weary 
of  war.  They  are  weary  of  its  insufferable  burdens,  of  its 
griefs  and  heartaches,  of  the  pain  it  puts  in  the  hearts  of 
mothers. 

I  endorse  the  President's  well-meant  effort  with  all  possible 
enthusiasm,  but  I  would  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success  if  it 
had  not  had  such  an  unfortunate  build-up  in  the  ill-advised 
speeches  and  outgivings  of  American  statesmen,  which  by 
their  frequency  and  rept^tition  have  created  doubts  among  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  as  to  the  friendliness  of  America's  in- 
tentions— doubts  which  have  been  artfully  played  upon  and 
cunningly  magnined  by  the  dictators.  The  world  is  hoping 
and  praying  that  the  Presidents  idea  of  holding  a  peace  con- 
ference will  prevail,  because  it  embodies  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  humanity,  and  it  seems  tragic,  indeed,  that  it  had  to 
be  proposed  in  such  a  prejudiced  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America  are  stunned  by  the 
revolting  cruelties  and  misdemeanors  of  tyrants  in  foreign 
lands,  but  they  are  not  reconciled  to  America  being  placed  in 
the  role  of  policeman  to  correct  these  wrongs.  They  are  in 
favor  of  making  every  preparation  for  national  defense  but 
no  more.  The  enormous  mail  now  flooding  Members  of 
Congress  is  evidence  of  a  widespread.  Nation-wide  fear  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  foreign  entanglements. 
"Give  us  a  peal  neutrality  law  and  keep  us  out  of  foreign 
wars"  is  the  burden  of  these  letters  and  telegrams. 

Tliere  is^  too.  a  corresponding  interest  in  the  resolution 
I  have  introduced  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
people  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  send  our 
young  men  to  fight  in  wars  in  another  hemisphere,  the 
women  having  equal  voting  rights  with  men.  The  21  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  a  million  strong,  a  few  days  ago  reaffirmed 
their  support  of  my  resolution.  The  Farmers*  Union,  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  masses,  has  declared  for  it.  As  an 
Indication  of  the  trend  of  thought  among  farmers.  I  present 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmond  C.  Foust,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Hoo&ier  Parmer,  published  by  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau,  Inc.; 

The  Hoosier  Fakmer, 
Indianapolis,  April  10.  1939. 
liOtns  Ludlow.  M.  C. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Mr  Ludlow:  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  law  whereby  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  a  referendum  before  war  could  be  declared,  other  than  In 
case  of  Invasion. 

In  my  position  I  have  the  opportunity  to  come  In  contact  with 
many  people  in  various  walks  of  life,  and  I  think  that  I  express 
their  feeling  when  I  say  that  they  are  for  your  measure. 

The  prcpa»:anda  at  the  present  time  regarding  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  becoming  engaged  in  a  world  war  Is  not  very 
popular,  as  20  years  of  medlUtion  have  developed  some  sound 
thinking  on  the  part  of  these  people.  A  repetiuon  of  1916  Is  not 
desired  and.  I  miglit  add  furtlier,  I  believe  would  not  be  tolerated. 


We  need  a  national  defense 
In  line  to  defend  their  home,  bu 
across  the  water  to  pull  someon* 

I  make  these  declarations  bee  luse 
a  law  such  as  you  have  propose( 
service  to  you.  I  am, 
Yours  truly. 


nd  every  mother's  son  would  fall 

our  American  boys  are  not  going 

else's  chestnuts  out  of  the  Arc. 

I  feel  so  keenly  the  need  for 

Hoping  that  I  may  be  of  somo 


With  the  war  tension 
scopic  changes  occurring  in 
hour  not  knowing  what  the  nfx 
pray  that  America  will  not 
of  hate  that  brood  over  the 
luminously   than   ever   before 
neighbor  and  friend  of  man 
and  dignified  in  a  world  of  stot^m 


cirdling  the  earth;   with  kaleido- 

iqternational  relations:  with  one 

t  hour  will  bring  forth,  let  us 

become  involved  in  the  miasmas 

world,  but  will  maintain  more 

her  traditional  role  of   good 

Let  America  stand  erect,  calm. 


Admission   of   German 

Unite< 


Refugee    Children   to   the 
States 
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HON.  ROBER 

OF   NE|V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Tuesday,  Ak)ril 


EDrrORLALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
AND  ST.  LOinS 


Presic  ent 


Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appenklix 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  entitled 
dealing  with  the  admission 
the  United  States;  also  an  editorial 
the  New  York  Sun  of  April 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foll(iws 


[From  the  Washington 

On    the    Recori> — Thi 

(By  Doroth; 

The    world    situation.    Senator 

sentatlve  EorrH  Nourse  Rogers 

tlon  Into  Congress  of  one  of  thei 


outside  the  quota,  provided  that 


The  little  Immigrants  would  be 


REFUGEE   QtnSnON 


mass  migrations  in  history — and  a 


of  a  tiny  segment  of  this  problem 


Edmond  C.  Pottst,  Editor. 


F.  WAGNER 

YORK 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
25. 1939 


POST,  NEW  YORK  StJN, 
POST-DISPATCH 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  the  Record  an  editorial 

"The  Wagner-Rogers  Bill," 

German  refugee  children  in 

by  David  Lawrence  from 

20.  and  an  editorial  from  the 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1939. 

tile  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 


Post  of  April  24,   1939) 
Wagner-Rogers    Bill 
Thompson) 

Robert   F.    Wagner   and   Repre- 

ire  responsible  for  the   introduc- 

most  Intelligent  pieces  of  Immi- 


gration legislation  ever  framed  1 1  this  country. 

Our  previous  legislation  has  1  een  only  vaguely  selective.  Our 
quotas  are  established  by  a  mat  if matlcal  computation.  But  this 
bin  would  admit  to  the  United  S  Lates  Immigrants  of  an  age  group 
which  Is  precisely  the  one  for  w  ilch  there  Is  a  definite  need,  and 
the  organizations  supporting  It  i  re  prepared  to  take  care  of  every 
one  of  the  Immigrants,  so  that  qothing  will  be  left  to  chance.     It 

mmlgration  which  we  have  ever 
in  the  world  is  responsible  for  it. 


Is.   therefore,   the   first  planned 
had,  and  the  revolutionary  crisis 

The  bill   would  permit   a  maximum  of   20.000  children  refugees 
under  the  age  of  14  to  enter  th  s  country  over  2  years'  time  and 


the  chUd-welfare  agencies  which 


are  organized  in  every  State  of  ijhis  Union  are  prepared  to  find  a 
home   for  each   individual   child. 


selected  by  the  American  Friends' 


Service  Committee,  the  organlzati  an  of  the  Quakers,  whose  human- 
ity, coupled  with  hard  common  a  ;nse.  has  given  them  an  amazing 
prestige  In  every  country  In  the  \  orld. 

The  child-welfare  agencies,  wh  3  have  already  raised  a  revolving 
fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  do  lars,  have  no  doubt — on  the  basis 
of  surveys  already  made — that  tl  ey  can  place  these  children  wlih 
foster  parents  able  to  care  for  tt  em  and  educate  them  luitll  they 
can  earn  a  living. 


IS   WORLD   PROBLEM 


The  refugee  problem  is  a  world  problem  and  the  United  States 
realized  months  ago  that  sometning  constructive  must  be  done 
about  it  In  an  lntergovernment|il  fasblon  if  It  was  not  to  add 
Increasingly  to  world  chaos. 

That  was  why  the  United  Stat^  Government  Initiated  the  &ian 
Conference,  which  led  to  the  set  ing  up  of  a  permanent  Intrrgov- 
ernmental   committee.     We   are   i  lealing  with  one  of   the   greatest 


migration  caused  not  by  economic 


depression   nor   by    natural   catasi  rophes   but  by   artificial   political 
measures. 

The  Wagner-Rogers  bill  Is  a  vei  f  small  contribution  to  a  solution 


which  Is  now  being  dealt  with  by 


the  British.  Frencti.  Scandinavian   and  Dutch  Governments,  as  well 
as  by  our  own. 
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But  It  Is  a  contrlbTitlon  which  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  both 
from  the  humanitarian  and  from  the  practical  viewpoint.  For 
years  the  vital  statisticians  of  this  country'  have  been  pointing  cut 
that  the  falling  birth  rate  is  a  cause  lor  concern.  This  Nation, 
occupsing  the  better  pr.rt  cf  a  whcle  continent,  and  containing 
only  130.000,000  people.  Is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  an  expanding 
population.  wiU  soon  have  a  stable  one.  and  after  thai  may  be 
expected  to  decline  unless  there  is  fresh  immigration. 

Tho  average  age  of  the  population  is  increasing,  and  under  the 
new  old-age  pension  legislation  a  large  burden  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  young.  It  is  also  a  very  great  question  whether  thla 
halt  In  the  expansion  of  the  population  Is  not  responsible  for  many 
of  cur  economic  Ills  since  the  number  cf  people  newly  requiring 
the  essentials  of  life  Is  diminishing. 

CHnj)REN    HAVE    GOOD    BACRGROTTNO 

Children  under  14.  therefore,  fall  Into  the  age  group  which  Is 
most  desirable  for  Immigration,  according  to  the  vital  statisticians. 
And  coming  to  this  country  at  an  impressionable  age  to  be  taken 
immediately  into  American  families,  the  assimilation  which  usu- 
ally takes  two  or  three  generations  will  be  accomplished  In  one. 

F*urthermore,  the  children  available  come  from  a  much  better 
background  than  much  of  our  previous  Immigration.  In  the  past 
the  citizenship  of  this  country  has  been  augmented  by  people  who 
were  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  their  own  homelands.  The  families 
of  these  children  have  had  enough  health,  competence,  and  general 
ability  to  support  themselves,  and  are  would-be  Immigrants  wholly 
because  of  political  conditions  artificially  Imposed. 

Many  of  these  children  have  been  orphaned  or  half-orphaned 
by  the  German  revolution.  Others  have  devoted  parents  who  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  children  to  foster  parents  in  a  distant 
country  only  because  those  children  have  no  chance  to  grow  up 
to  be  normal  human  beings  where  they  arc. 

The  testlmciiy  on  this  point  at  the  hearing  now  going  on  In 
Washington  from  people  who  have  been  in  Germany  and  former 
Austria  is  Impressive  and  unanswerable. 

VARIED    FAITH    Ut    EXODtTS 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  these  children  are  by  no  means 
all  Jewish.  If  the  bill  passes.  It  is  the  intention  cf  the  committee 
to  select  children  from  various  racial  and  religious  categories  so 
as  to  get  a  balanced  ratio  and  to  select  them  all  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  health  and  Intelligence.  There  are  Catholic  children, 
Protestant  children,  and  others  cfflclally  classified  under  the  Ger- 
man Nuremberg  laws  as  non-Aryan,  although  they  may  be  only  a 
quarter  Jewish  and  have  been  brought  up  as  Christians  for  gener- 
ations. 

The  Austrian  children,  and  particularly  the  Viennese  children,  are 
the  products  of  one  of  the  l)est  systems  of  education  which  I  have 
ever  been  familiar  with.  Since  they  are  to  be  placed  in  American 
homes,  the  American  Friends  Service  committee  which  will  make 
the  selection  will  be  forced  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  kind 
of  human  material  they  are  taking.  And  because  the  whole  proj- 
ect is  planned  from  start  to  finish,  the  children  can  be  placed  In 
the  most  desirable  areas  from  a  population  viewpomt.  They  will 
be  scattered  through  all  the  States. 

MANY   HOMBS  HER!  WANT  CHnjJRFN 

That  they  will  find  homes  Is  I  think  unquestionable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  In  this  country  at  any  moment  far  more 
homes  desirous  of  taking  children  than  there  are  children  to  fUl 
the  demand.  This  fact  will  be  vouched  for  by  any  of  the  adoption 
agencies. 

Also,  the  experience  of  the  child-welfare  agencies  In  placing 
Americ-xn  children  from  Institutions  or  dUrupted  families  In  foster 
homes  has  been  highly  encouraging.  The  home  Is  carefully  selected 
In  the  first  place,  and  the  child  Is  followed  up  for  5  years.  In  98 
percent  of  cases  the  adjustment  between  the  child  and  the  family 
is  completed  satisfactorily;  and  these  children  etart  out  by  being 
social  cases  and  present  certainly  as  many.  If  not  more,  problems 
than  wUl  these  Immigrant  children,  who  are  perfectly  normal  and 
have  been  brought  up  In  a  perfectly  normal  environment  as  far  as 
their  own  homes  are  concerned. 

The  abnormality  Is  In  the  political  and  social  environment. 

I  eee  no  conceivable  reason,  even  from  the  most  hard-boiled 
standpoint,  why  this  bill  should  not  be  passed.  Hundreds  of  social 
agencies  are  guaranteeing  that  these  children  will  grow  up  in  nor- 
mal conditions  and  not  be  public  charges. 

BILL  OPPOSED  BT  THE  TIMID 

Unless  we  are  so  utterly  defeatist  as  to  believe  that  this  country 
can  no  longer  stand  a  normal  addition  to  the  younger  age  group, 
there  Is  no  conceivable  economic  argument  against  It. 

And  if  we  are  that  defeatist  we  had  better  prepare  to  make  way 
for  the  dictators,  who  at  least  affirm  life  for  their  own  tribes. 

I  am  leaving  out  of  account  In  this  argument  all  humanitarian 
considerations,  although  they  are  vital.  It  was  Walt  Whitman 
who  said,  "The  largeness  of  nattire  and  this  country  would  be 
monstrotis  without  a  corresponding  largeness  and  generosity  in  tho 
spirit  of  the  citizen,"  and  in  antithesis  to  the  heroic  principle  as 
enunciated  by  the  dictators  he  said  that  It  was  always  hospitality 
that  Indicates  heroes. 

The  bill  will  be  opposed  by  the  timid,  by  those  who  think  we 
live  on  a  different  planet  from  the  rest  of  the  world  amd  that  the 
whole  earth  can  be  chaotic  without  Its  affecting  us,  and  It  will  be 
opposed  by  those  who  believe  that  the  principles  to  which  this 
country  gives  allegiance — the  ideals  of  liberty  and  human 
rights — ceased  to  have  validity  along  about  1781. 


The  bill  Is  being  supported  by  those  who  are  hopefu!  and  confi- 
dent of  the  future  of  this  country  and  have  put  tbetr  individual 
and  orgnnizcd  effort  behind  making  the  proposed  legltlatlon  work 
out  successfully  In  practice. 


[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  20.  1W9| 

TODAT  IN  Washington — Proposal  to  Lirr  Quota  on  10,000  asaMAJt 

Children  Yearly  Is  Analyzis 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washtncton.    April    20— CarhoUc    and    Protestant    clerpytnen    of 

prominence  ha\"e  Joined  in  asking  Congress  that  10,000  children  of 

Germans  affected  by  rehgloUiS  and  political  persecution  be  permitted 

to  enter  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  years  1939  and  1940 

Healings  on  a  bill  to  make  this  possible  begin  today.  Some  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  movement  are  Cardinal  Mundoletn.  of  Oiicago; 
Canon  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York;  President  Hutchtos.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  and  President  Ray  L>Tnan  Wilbur,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University:  Hertiert  Hoover;  former  Governor  Landon: 
Prank  Knox,  of  Chicago;  E>r.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck;  Mary  B. 
Woolley;  and  George  Rublee,  who  represented  the  United  States  In 
the  negotiations  with  Germany  recently  with  reference  to  refugees. 
Th?  plan  Is.  of  ccursc,  wholly  a  humanitarian  mearurr,  but  It 
has  stirred  up  some  scattering  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho^e  who 
feel  that  the  children,  when  grown,  would  be  competitors  oC 
American-born  children.  The  legislation  Is  backrd  by  Senator  Boa 
Wagner,  of  New  York.  Democrat,  and  Representative  EorrH  NooiM 
Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  and  will  be  considered  in  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

BtrMMART  or  the  proposal 
In   Washington,    the   Pathfinder,    a   weekly    publication    of    large 
circulation  throiighcut  the  country,  which  has  been  conducting  % 
campaign  In  behalf  of  the  bill,  say^: 

•According  to  the  best  estimate's  available,  there  are  about 
75.000  German  children  In  distress.  Such  authoritative  sources  aa 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  say  that  America's  pro- 
posed total  of  20  OCO  admis.«ions  could  be  chosen  from  50,000  of  th© 
75,000  in  distress.  Approximately  only  half  of  these  50.000  are 
Jews,  the  rest  being  in  Nazi  disfavor  because  they  may  have  one 
or  more  Jewl.-h  grandparents  or  because  their  parents  are  politically 
outlawed.  This  means  that  all  faiths  are  represented  and  that  aU 
groups  In  the  United  States  have  reason  to  take  active  interest  In 
the  Wagner-Rogers  proposal.     •     •     • 

"Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europeans  who  are  refugees  or 
potential  refugees,  the  children  arouse  the  greatest  sympathy.  With 
life  still  stretching  before  them  they  find  themselves  shorn  of  op- 
portunity, shorn  of  education,  and  In  some  cases  shorn  even  of  the 
light  to  play,  the  right  to  enjoy  sun  and  grass." 

The  plan  provides  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  and 
other  countries  to  admit  as  many  of  the  children  of  refugees  at 
possible,  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  the  United  States,  adequate  guaranties 
are  to  be  given  that  the  care  and  support  of  the  chUdren  will  be 
guaranteed  by  Individual  Americans  before  admission  is  graiUed. 

Already  assurances  that  homes  will  be  forthcoming  In  America  In 
congenial  surroundings  have  been  given,  po  that  Ihli  part  of  the 
plan  Is  not  in  any  way  dlfScuIt.  The  children  are  to  be  below  the 
age  of  14.  and  tragically.  Indeed.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  separated  from  their  parents.  But  the  latter  are.  In  most 
instances,  willing — and  no  children  wUl  come  without  the  parents' 
consent — to  have  the  youngsters  taken  away  from  Germany  and 
given  a  chance  to  Uve  In  freedom. 

haven  for  the  oppressed 
What  will  happen  to  the  parents,  of  course,  la  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  determined,  but  each  year  for  the  next  6  or  10  years,  no 
doubt,  some  of  the.se  parents  will  wait  their  chances  on  the 
regular  quota  of  admission,  and  they  will  have  the  knowledge  that 
their  children  at  least  are  growing  up  In  free  America. 

The  relatively  Insignificant  total  to  be  admitted — 10.000  a  year — 
will  hardly  affect  the  economic  status  of  the  130.000.000  persona  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  argument  of  future  economic  competl- 
tlon  Is  not  given  much  weight  by  most  Members  of  Congress. 

America  has  received  from  Germany  some  of  the  finest  types  of 
citizens.  Back  in  1848.  when  Germans  fled  here  to  escape  political 
persecution,  there  came  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  United  States  today.  Judged  from  any  stand- 
point of  measurement.  Indeed,  history  shows  thai  the  German 
population  which  emigrated  to  the  United  Sutes  In  the  last  ©0 
years  has  enriched  the  American  Nation. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  opened  its  arms  to  refugees 
escaping  persecution  for  political  or  religious  reasons  ever  since 
the  days  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  arrived  from  England  and  the 
Huguenots  from  France  to  avoid  the  Intolerance  of  the  Old  World. 
The  ge:^ture  of  the  United  States  In  admitting  10,000  children  In 
each  of  2  years  is  a  small  part  of  the  general  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  «hlch  conf routs  the  world,  but  It  would  be  worth 
doing  If  only  to  continue  unlnterrupte<ily  the  tradition  of  the 
Republic  to  afford  political  asylum  to  those  whose  lives  are 
threatened  becaiise  of  race  or  reUgion  or  political  beliefs. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  19.  1939 1 
8hocu>  20.000  CKnjwrw  Bz  Amcmzs? 
Despite  the  economic  hardships  of  our  own  citizens.  Senator 
Wagn^s  proposal  U>  admit  20jOOO  German  refuflee  children  into 
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the  Dnlt«l  States  In  1939  and  1940.  over  and  above  quota  restric- 
tions, has  received  widespread  support  It  has  been  approved  by 
BUch  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Richmond 
Tlmes-Dlspatch;  by  ex-Presldent  Hoover;  by  Mrs.  Calvin  CooUdge, 
who  thu.s  breaks  her  r\iJe  of  silence  toward  pending  legislation: 
by  Cardinal  Mundelein;  and.  In  principle,  by  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  P   of  L. 

The  rhlldrrn  to  be  ndmltted  are  all  under  the  age  of  14  and  would 
thus  offer  no  Immediate  competition  In  the  labor  market.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  each  to  have  sponsors — persons  willing  to  receive 
and  support  them,  guaranteeing  that  they  would  not  become  public 
■  irges.  Mrs.  Coolldge.  for  Instance,  is  a  member  of  a  group  or 
Northampton.  Mass..  women  who  wish  to  take  25  of  the  refugees. 
About  half  of  the  children  are  full-blooded  Jews:  the  remaining 
hslf  are  Catholics  or  Protestants  who  may  have  had  a  non-Aryan 
grandparent  or  whose  parents  have  incurred  the  disfavor  of  ruling 
authorities  in  Germany. 

Other  countries  have  already  acted  to  provide  homes  for  these 
unfortunate  youngsters.  Great  Britain,  waiving  the  usual  entrance 
regulations  has  taken  2.800  and  has  made  preparations  to  take  5.000 
more.  Holland  Belgium,  and  France  have  opened  their  doors  to 
others.  Little  Holland  alone  has  accepted  1.700  children,  and  has 
not  yet  closed  the  doors.  None  of  these  countries  Is  as  well  able  as 
our  own  to  make  places  for  the  children. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren is  tragic  in  the  extreme:  the  parents  of  many  are  in  concen- 
tration camps  or  .so  reduced  in  circumstances  and  so  devoid  of  hope 
that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  excruciating  experience  of 
breaking  up  the  family  to  permit  the  youngsters  to  have  a  fair 
chance  In  life. 

No  longer  Is  this  country  open  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  as  It 
once  was  and  the  distress  of  many  of  our  own  people  is  great.  Yet 
the  case  of  these  European  children,  reduced  to  poverty  and  cast 
adrift  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  a  very  special  one.  Among 
them  there  are  no  doubt  some  who  will  add  luster  to  their  adopted 
countries,  and  most  of  them  will  become  useful  citizens,  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  land  which  gave  them  their  only  chance  to 
lead  normal  lives. 


Consolidation  of  Army  Posts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1939 

Mr,  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  there  are  up- 
ward of  335  posts,  camps,  and  stations  either  wholly  or  partly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.  A  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  today  requests  the  Department  to 
furnish  Congress  with  a  plan  for  consolidation  of  posts  and 
abandonment  of  unnecessary  posts  such  as  will  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  national  defense  and  governmental  economy. 

The  reasons  for  present  locations  of  most  of  the  Army  pwsts 
in  the  United  States  can  be  found  by  tracing  back  through 
the  pages  of  our  history  and  following  the  story  of  the 
development  of  our  country  as  its  settlers  progressed  west- 
ward. Time  was  when  there  was  need  for  armed  protection 
of  our  frontiers  as  they  moved  steadily  toward  the  Pacific. 
Here  and  there  forts  were  built  and  garrisons  were  provided 
to  protect  our  pioneer  settlers  as  they  invaded  the  domains 
of  the  Indians.  With  the  flight  of  time,  conditions  have 
changed.  No  longer  is  there  need  for  forts  and  garrisons 
for  protection  against  the  red  man;  but  they  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  located  where  they  were  in  the  early  days,  without 
much  thought  being  given  to  such  considerations  as  value 
of  locations  occupied,  economy  in  operation,  value  as  train- 
ing areas,  convenience  for  mobilization  purposes  and  strate- 
gic value. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  consideration  be  given  to  scrap- 
ping some  of  these  old  posts  which  have  long  ago  served 
their  purpose  and  to  distributing  the  garrisons  of  our  Army 
geographically  to  meet  the  more  important  considerations 
that  justify  their  existence?  With  our  military  policy  of  a 
relatively  small  Army,  its  distribution  geographically  should 
be  given  careful  thought. 

The  determination  of  allocations  of  our  armed  forces  to 
strategic  centers  is  a  function  of  the  War  Department.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  considerations — training  facili- 
ties, economy  in  operation  and  administration,  selection  of 


suitable   for   training    large 
The  days  of   fighting   with 


locations  with  due  regard  to  mobilization  requirements.  All 
of  these  enter  into  the  proble  n  of  locating  our  forts  and  gar- 
risons to  best  meet  the  requifements  of  our  national  defense 
policy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that}  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to 
maintain  dozens  of  small  p<  sts  than  it  would  to  eliminate 
such  of  those  posts  as  are  no  longer  needed  from  any  stand- 
point and  combine  the  garr  sons  of  others.  Some  of  these 
5mall  posts  are  now  locate)  on  valuable  land  within  the 
limits  of  large  cities.  Such  s  tes  should  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  acquire  trainir  g  areas  with  diversified  terrain 


units — brigades  and  divisions, 
small  units  are  gone  forever. 
These  small  garrisons  should  be  stepped  up  to  larger  pro- 
portions, located  for  the  moj  t  part  near  large  railroad  cen- 
ters, affording  means  of  ra  )id  transportation  to  any  part 

•eas  in  close  proximity  suitable 
for  the  training  of  the  highe  •  commands.  In  general,  these 
training  areas  should  be  se  ected  with  a  view  to  climatic 

all-the-year-round  training  out 
of  doors.  It  would  be  well,  1  owever,  to  locate  some  of  them 
in  areas  where  seasons  vary  i  ,nd  to  assign  to  those  areas  one 
or  more  divisions  for  trainii  ig  during  varying  seasons.  No 
nation  can  foresee  what  couitry  it  may  have  to  fight  some 
time  or  where  the  battlegiound  will  be.  A  well-trained 
army  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  fight  in  any  kind  of 
climate  and  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

There  are  so  many  considerations  affecting  the  locations  of 
Army  posts,  both  at  home  am  in  our  foreign  possessions,  that 
the  whole  question  is  one  tha  should  be  made  a  study  by  the 
General  Staff  from  a  purelr  military  viewpoint  devoid  of 
political  considerations,  with  i  view  to  recommending  to  Con- 
gress the  abandonment  of  tliose  Army  posts  no  longer  con- 
sidered essential  to  our  national  defense. 

In  1931  the  then  Secretary  Df  War,  Mr.  Hurley,  directed  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  MacA  thur,  to  submit  a  memorandum 
on  the  abandonment  of  Arrry  posts  and  reservations.  This 
report  is  most  complete  and  i  j  as  follows : 
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Since  the  close  of  the  World 
continuously  engaged  In 
result  that  the  property  which 
military  posts  now  proposed  will 
required   to  enable   the   Army 
acreage  now  under  control  of  thi 
percent  greater  than  It  was  on 
acquisition    of    extensive    landiiig 
necessitated  by  the  air  programj^ 

War   Department   real  estate, 
disposed  of  by  sale  or  by 
Government  since  the  year  191 
been  sold  at  a  price  of  $12,643 
praised     value    of    $88  422.032. 
departments  of  the  Governmenl 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
period  has  sold  buildings  and 
totaling  approximately  $10,000 
of  real   estate  which  total    12 
$1,097,060  are  pending. 

Furthermore,  there  are  16 
value  of  $10,000,000  which  have 
War  Department  for  sale  for 
awaiting  more  favorable  conditio 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  th« 
a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
which  are  not  immediately 
must   be   retained   for   ultimate 
received  from  such  property  nov 
addition,  there  are  24.319  acres 
at  $14,427,216  on  permit,  lease 
the  Government,  and  for  w 
the  Treasury. 

After  thorough  restudy  by  th« 
military  service.  It  Is  now 
either  wholly  or  In  part.     The 
disposal   contains  the  following 
time:  Fort  Brown,  Tex.:  Fort 
Harry   J.  Jones,   Ariz.;    Fort 
Little.  Ariz.;   Miller  Field.  N.  Y. 
Rus«pll,  Tex.;   Chanute  Field.  HI 

The  abandonment  of  these 
military  efficiency  as  well  as 
must  be  distributed  so  as  to 
missions  in  training  our  citizen 
listed  above  are  of  temporary 
Involve  the  War  Department 
make  them  habitable.    Certain 


Var  the  War  Department  has  been 

eliminating  its  svirplus  holdings,  with  the 

will  remain  after  the  disposal  of 

represent  practically  the  minimum 

perform   its   mission.     The   total 

War  Department  is  only  about  13 

AprU  1,  1917,  notwithstanding  the 

fields    throughout    the    country 


totaling   300.885   acres,   has   been 

to   other   departments   of   the 

Of  this  total.  53.774  acres  have 

.  and  245.111  acres,  with  an  ap- 

have    been    transferred    to    other 


War  Department,  during  the  same 

c  ther  improvements  on  real  estate, 

",   and   at  the  present   time  sales 

acres  at  an  estimated  value  of 


needed 


cf 


k'hic  1 


of  real  estate  at  an  estimated 

t)een  under  consideration  by  the 

time,  but  which  are  being  held 

ns  for  their  disposal. 

War  Department  to  convert  Into 

Government,  all  holdings  of  real  estate 

for  military  purposes  but  which 

military   use.      The   actual    rentals 

amount  to  $699,430  anntiaUy.     In 

War  Department  property  valued 

)r  license  to  other  departments  of 

no  direct  rentals  are  paid  Into 


General  Staff  of  the  needs  of  the 

plan4ed  to  dlsp>ose  of  53  military  posts 

st  of  posts  proposed  for  complete 

stations  occupied   at   the  present 

^stis,  Va.;   Port  Hunt,  Va.;   Camp 

■oln.  N.   Dak.:    Camp   Stephen   D. 

Fort  Missoula.  Monjt.;  Fort  D.  A. 


Lit  coin. 


>06ts   is   influenced   by   reasons   of 

y.     The  small  Regular  Army 

efiable  It  to  perform  its  peacetime 

components.    Several  of  the  post^ 

construction  and  If  retained  would 

large   expenditures   of    funds   to 

3nes  have  long  outlived  their  use- 
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fulness.  In  this  connection  It  must  be  remembered  that  strategic 
locations  of  garrisons  against  foreign  agpcs.sicn.  under  modern 
conditions  of  rapid  transportation,  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  special 
value. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  that  the  following  harbor -defense 
forts,  camps,  and  landir.g  fields,  which  are  now  unoccupied  except 
by  caretakers,  be  completely  disposed  of:  Port  Dade,  Fla.:  Port 
DeSoto.  Fla.;  Key  West  Barracks,  p^a.;  Flshermans  Island,  Va.;  Port 
Ward,  Wash.;  Willapa  Bay.  Wash.;  Port  Morgan,  Ala.;  Camp  Upton, 
N.  Y.;  Camp  Lee.  Va.;  Camp  Eagle  Pass.  Tex ;  Camp  Furlong, 
N.  Mcx.;  Park  Field.  Tenn.;  Carlstrom  Field.  Fla.;  Dorr  Field.  Fla. 

In  further  addition,  29  harbor-defense  posts  are  to  he  disposed  of 
in  part.  All  but  3  cf  them  arc  now  unoccupied  or  on  a  caretaking 
status.  It  is  necessary  to  retain  the  portions  of  these  posts  on 
which  are  located  the  fortifications,  guus.  etc..  which  would  be 
utilized  In  time  of  necessity.  The  list  cf  these  posts  is  as  follows: 
Fort  Levett.  Maine;  Fort  Stark.  N.  H.;  Fort  Poeter.  N.  H  ;  Port  Con- 
stitution. N.  H.:  Port  Heath.  Mass.;  Fort  Andrews.  Mass.;  Fort 
Revere.  Mass.;  Fort  Ruckman.  Mass.;  Port  Strong.  Mass.;  Fort  War- 
ren, Mass.;  Port  Rodman,  Mass.;  Fort  Getty.  R.  I.;  Fort  Greble,  R.  I.; 
Fort  Wethcrill,  R.  I.;  Port  Schuyler.  N.  Y.;  Port  Terry,  N.  Y.:  Port 
Mott,  N.  J.;  Port  McRee,  Fla  ;  Port  San  Jacinto.  Tex.;  Port  Travis, 
Tex.;  Ports  Baker  and  Barry,  Calif.;  Fort  Rosecrans,  Calif.;  Fort 
Miley.  Calif.;  Fort  Casey.  Wash.;  Port  Canby.  Wash.;  Port  Columbia. 
Wash.;  Fort  Whitman.  Wasli  ;  Fort  Flagler,  Wash. 

The  total  appraised  valuation  of  the  53  posts  proposed  for  dls' 
posal  is  approximately  $22,000,000.  In  working  out  the  details  in 
connection  with  the  disposal  of  these  posts  certain  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  Army.  As  a  result,  it 
may  become  possible  to  add  to  the  above  list  several  other  stations 
which  now  occupy  a  doubtful  status. 

While  the  War  Department  plans  to  dispose  of  these  posts  and 
reservations  above  listed,  sonie  may  be  transferred  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  National.  State,  cr  local,  provided  it  is 
found  they  can  serve  a  tiseful  purpose  on  an  economical  basis.  In 
many  cases  the  War  Department  now  has  authority  of  Congress  to 
make  these  sales  or  transfers.  In  other  cases  congressional  authority 
must  be  secured. 

The  War  Department  has  already  nsmed  its  member  of  the  Board 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  upon  which  all  interested  services 
are  represented,  to  consider  what  nonmilltary  governmental  use 
might  l>e  made  of  this  property  surplus  in  the  War  Department. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and 
military  preparedness  the  need  for  these  abandonments  and 
consolidations  is  greater  today  than  it  was  in  1931. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  give  consideration  to  my  reso- 
lution and  request  the  War  Dejaartment  to  submit  a  plan  as 
suggested  in  the  resolution. 


Ideals  and  Principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     JA^rES    A     FARLEY    AND    INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CARTER  GLASS.  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  WCXDDRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  made  at  Lynchburg  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  on  April  13  and  an  introduction  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia: 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  TARUTT  BT  SENATOR  CARTER  CLASS  AT  THB 
JEFFERSON  DAT  CKLEBaATlON  OF  THE  LTNCHBtJRC  TOtTNG  DEMOCRATIC 
CLtJB    AT   LTNCHBTJRC.    VA.,    APRIL     13.     1939 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Democrats,  this  is  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  the  greatest  Democrat  who  ever  lived.  There  were  great 
characters  in  Virginia  and  in  the  Nation  in  that  era  of  our  history, 
but  no  man  had  greater  versatility,  greater  discernment,  and  was  as 
great  a  statesman  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  tonight  we  assemble 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  his  ideals  and  to  hear  him  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  them  by  one  of  the  finest  men  of  tlie  present  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  say  at  the  dinner  to  which  most  of  you 
were  not  invited,  any  community  In  the  United  States  would  honor 
Itself  by  honoring  Jim  Farley.  He  was  the  most  effective  and  the 
ablest  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  that  served 
during  my  entire  life  of  more  than  81  years.  His  achievements  are 
the  most  outstanding  of  any  Democratic  national  committeeman. 
He  ha£  nearly  driven  the  Republican  Party  out  of  exlstenrw  and  has 


carried  for  the  Democratic  Party  more  electoral  votes  than  any 

Republican  candidate  ever  receired  In  3  or  4  years. 

However  anyone  may  differ  with  Jim  Parley,  nobody  has  ever 
been  found  to  say  that  he  Isn't  a  man  of  his  word,  who  keeps  his 
promisee — he  doesn't  make  many — but  it  la  something  to  keep 
them  all. 

Some  people  say  that  I  am  a  cold  and  a  reserved  swrt  of  {lerson, 
which,  of  course.  Isn't  true;  but  be  It  true  or  not.  I  have  petaonally  . 
loved  Jim  Farley  ever  since  I  have  known  him.  You  may  alway* 
depend  upon  what  he  says.  He  Is  what  he  is  and  proud  of  It.  He  Is 
a  politician,  and  he  Is  the  best  polukian  that  has  ever  figured  In 
the  public  life  of  America  He  has  carried  the  Democratic  Party  to 
signal  success  In  evcr>-  campaign  which  he  has  directed,  and  with- 
out being  a  prophet.  I  naay  very  safely  predict  that  he  will  carry  It 
to  success  in  the  next  national  campaign. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  my  fellow  citizens.  I  am  one  of  those 
United  States  Senators  who  do  not  believe  in  talking  long  but  talk- 
ing frequently,  and  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  esample  of  some 
people  who  Introduce  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  by  making  Jim 
Parley's  speech  for  him.  but  I  am  going  to  present  him  to  this 
great  audience — the  greatest  that  I  have  ever  seen  assembled  here 
In  the  armory — with  the  confident  expectation  that  he  will  enter- 
tain and  instruct  you  and  make  another  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

I  present  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

ADDRE.SS  BT  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLET.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL COUMrmK.  AT  THE  JKFFnsON  DAT  CCLEORATION  OF  TH« 
LTNCHBtmC  TOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB,  AT  LTNCHBVao,  VA.,  APRIL  IS 
1939 

For  many  years  now.  the  Democratic  Party  has  made  a  custom 
of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Its  Immortal  founder.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  have  had  a  dual  purpose  In  doing  this.  The  first 
purpose  has  been  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  worthy  patriot  and 
the  second  has  born  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of   American  democracy. 

This  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  an  observance  of  Jefferson 
Day  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Young  Democmts  of  Lynchburg 
for  their  kindness  in  inviting  me  here.  A  dt^cuasion  of  htiman 
rights  and  political  liberty  should  carry  an  authentic  ring  when 
spoken  on  Virginia  soil. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  In  the  home  city  of  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  a  great  American,  whose  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  fidelity  to  conviction  should  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
who  aspire  to  a  place  of  trust  In  public  affairs.  Ho  has  served  the 
Nation  well  and  those  who  disagree  with  him  in  viewpoint  are 
quick  to  acknowledge  his  honesty  and  his  sincerity. 

This  year's  observance  takes  on  an  added  meaning  because  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  more  In  need  of  Jeffersonlan 
guidance  than  It  Is  today.  It  is  frequently  said  that  democracy 
Is  on  trial — ^merely  because  popular  government  has  been  sup- 
planted In  some  nations  by  the  Iron  rule  of  dictatorship.  I  dissent 
from  that  view.  The  dictator  never  lived  who  oould  confer  on 
his  subjects  a  gift  equal  to  the  simple  dignity  of  American  cit- 
izenship. 

In  my  opinion,  the  events  of  this  troubled  period  serve  to  vindi- 
cate the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  democratic  process.  I  doubt  If  any 
individual  on  earth  who  ever  tasted  the  Joy  of  frre  Mvlng  wou'.d 
voluntarily  prefer  to  live  under  a  form  of  government  that  pre- 
sumed to  cHTler  for  him  his  thoughts,  his  opinions,  his  occupation, 
and  his  way  of  life.  ETvery  new  victory  for  the  law  of  force  and 
violence  is  a  defeat,  not  only  for  its  immediate  victims  but  for  all 
humanity. 

On  former  occasions  such  as  this  we  paid  Up  service  to  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy,  perhaps  without  realizing  what  they  really 
meant.  That  is  no  longer  true.  We  speak  of  democracy  today 
almost  In  reverent  tones,  Ijecause  we  know  from  the  sad  experience 
of  other  lands  that  the  most  preciotis  things  we  have  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live. 

Whenever  free-bom  men  and  women  think  of  liberty,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  immediately  springs  to  mind.  It  would  be 
idle  for  me  to  explain  why  that  is  so  to  an  audience  of  Virginians. 
A  great  writer  has  stated  that  Jefferson  fashioned  the  national 
platform  when  he  gave  us  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    I  think  you  will  agree  with  that  statement. 

We  pay  tribute  to  Jefferson  tonight  because  his  philosophy  enten 
into  ever3rthlng  that  goes  to  make  up  the  great  American  tradition. 

And  so  Jeffersonlan  democracy  has  no  tiuck  with  communism, 
nor  with  fascism,  but  stands  four-square  for  that  Americanism, 
which  Is  the  full  development  of  American  democracy. 

What  else  does  democracy  Imply? 

It  means  that  the  people  who  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
fight  the  nation's  battles  shall  have  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  nation's  policies. 

And  what  is  the  denial  of  democracy? 

It  means  a  padlock  on  the  lips,  shackles  on  the  press,  worship— 
if  at  all  permitted— by  the  toleration  only  of  a  single  man;  It 
means  racial  and  religlovu  persecution,  misery  for  miUions,  and 
slavery  for  all. 

The  amazing  onward  march  of  the  dictators  of  the  Old  World, 
preying  on  the  fears,  the  insecurity,  and  the  unhappiness  of  the 
masses  has  been  due  not  to  democracy  but  to  the  faUurc  In  the 
proper  functioning  at  democratic  institutions. 

The  demagogue  of  reaction  has  made  his  appeal  for  the  rejection 
of  democracy  by  pointing  to  the  evils  that  have  been  permitted 
to  grow  up  In  democratic  nations;    to  men  denied  the  light  to 
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work:  to  men  and  women  In  need  of  bread:  to  weaknesses  In  the 
mcrhaiu^ms  of  the  state  that  make  for  waste;  to  the  legalized 
exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few;  to  swollen  fortunes  here 
an^^br^d  lines  there 

The  dt-magrgue  of  reaction  ascribes  these  evils  not  to  the  plutoc- 
racy which  has  taken  over  the  Instrtunentailtles  of  democracy,  but 
to  democracy  Itself 

If  jou  still  stand  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness, 
you  stand  for  the  kind  of  democracy  that  Jefferson  foresaw;  and  if 
you  would  preserve  democratic  Institutions,  you  must  stand  for  the 
elimination  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  evils  that  have 
clot^ged  the  machinery  that  was  designed  to  make  those  Institutions 
work 

That  is  what  President  Roosevelt  saw  and  knew;  and  from  his 
first  hour  in  power  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  colossal  task 
of  putting  the  mechanism  of  democracy  in  order.  It  was  a  colossal 
tafk.  for  the  evils  had  accumulated  through  many  years  and  had 
fastened  th(  m-ielves  deeply  In  the  economic  system. 

Now.  in  efftctlnR  the  eliminations  and  in  making  the  readjust- 
ments, we  may  have  made  some  miscalculations,  but  no  one  honastly 
doubts  that  there  has  been  an  honest  effort  to  put  our  national 
house  In  order. 

And  this  we  know — there  has  not  been  a  single  move  that  we 
have  made  that  was  not  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

There  is  not  a  nation  In  the  world  today  that  does  not  know 
this  to  be  true.  We  who  are  near  nt  hand.  In  the  midst  of  the 
prejudices,  the  party  passions,  and  the  clashing  of  personal  ambi- 
tions, lack  the  right  perspective.  But  we  can  read  the  story  of  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  reactions  of  other  nations  far  enough 
away  to  view  the  record  objectively  and  without  passion 

And  the  answer  Is  that  in  every  nation  across  the  sea  where  de- 
mocracy still  lives — If  not  In  governments,  in  the  hearts  of  men — ■ 
President  Rt>OKevelt  l.s  hailed  by  the  ma.sscs  of  the  people  as  the 
greatest  and  most  sagacious  democratic  leader  of  his  age. 

Aud  in  every  country  where  liljerty  has  been  crushed,  where  mil- 
lion'? are  driven  to  misery  by  p*rsecullon.  President  Roosevelt  is 
the  most  hated  statesman  in  the  world. 

That  fixes  his  status  In  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Tlittt  anticipates  the  certain  verd'ct  cf  history. 

Politics  usually  speaks  the  language  of  gross  exaggeration  and 
oft»-n  of  delit>erate  mlsreprescntatlrn  When  the  enemy  paints  a 
portrait.  It  is  naturally  distorted.  What  has  the  administration  and 
Its  supporters  In  mlKd?    What  do  we  want? 

We  certainly  want  business  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  Its 
Investment,  for  capital  takes  the  risk. 

We  want  labor  to  secure  a  wage  that  Is  sufficient  to  bring  a 
senst-  of  dignity  and  security  and  to  have  working  conditions  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  of  toll,  for  capital  without  labor  would 
be  n.s  barren  ns  money  on  a  desert  Isle 

We  want  the  farmers  to  feed  capital  and  labor  to  reap  rewards^ 
for  their  toll  sufficient  to  lift  or  keep  the  mortgage  from  the  farnT 
and  enough  besides  to  leave  a  balance  In  the  bank. 

We  want  the  banks  to  thrive  and  to  use  their  hoarded  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  constructive  Industry  and  safely  to  finance  the 
building  of  the  people's  homes. 

We  want  business  to  boom^-aud  we  want  all  America  In  on 
the   business. 

We  want  the  aging  worker  free  from  the  haunting  fear  of  a 
tw  1  ght  of  misery  and  poverty,  and  the  widowed  mother  to  have 
•  chance  to  rear  her  child  at  home,  and  the  crippled  child  to  have 
a  chance  to  support  himself  in  self-respecting  toil;  we  want  a 
reas<inable  provision  to  tide  the  worker  ever  the  occasional  periods 
of  unemployment — and  these  are  the  reasons  we  have  written 
Into  the  statutes  the  Social  Security  Act — which  Is  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  of  the  masses. 

We  want  a  press  that's  free,  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  the 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience — 
tlie  mo6t  sacred  right  of  all.  as  Jefferson  believed  when  he  gave 
Immortality  to  his  name  with  his  statute  of  religious  freedom. 

When  Jefferson  wrote  the  inscription  for  his  tomb  he  forgot  that 
he  had  been  Ambassador,  Secretary  of  State,  and  President,  but  not 
that  he  had  written  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
statute  designed  forever  to  protect  the  people  from  the  terrors  of 
reli.kjlous  persecution. 

These  are  the  big  things.  In  broad  terms,  that  have  Inspired  our 
efforts  during  the  last  6  years,  and  they  are  the  things  for  which 
otir  forebears  have  fought  and  wrought  for  a  century  and  a  half  of 
glcnous  achievement  for  the  human  race. 

Now  the  opposition  has  forsaken  constructive  effort  to  concentrate 
on  the  manufacture  of  abusive  language  to  apply  to  Roosevelt.  Its 
contributions  to  {>olltlcal  thinking  give  more  heat  than  light.  It 
Is  acting  on  the  supposition  tlrat  goveriimcnt  by  vlliflcation  will 
appeal  to  people  with  grave  problems  on  their  minds.  It  assembles 
the  victims  of  all  the  grievances  on  all  subjects  and  in  all  lines 
and  seeks  to  weld  them  into  a  political  army. 

It  does  not  dare  tell  what  policies  it  will  sponsor.  It  is  trying 
to  sell  the  people  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Human  problems  affecting  the  happiness  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  cannot  be  solved  by  abuso  anv  more  than  by  bullets 
and  bayonets. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Hoover  Is  the  most 
articulate  and  the  most  ccuragectis.  He  clearly  lives  in  a  world  of 
Illusions,  warmed  Into  a  glow  by  self-admtration.  He  evidently  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Nation  looks  t>ack  with  yearning  eyes 
to  the  gladsome  days  of  his  administration  and  eagerly  awaits  an 
opportunity  to  restore  the  conditions  as  he  left  them  alter  4  years 
Of  the  most  tragic  faUure  in  American  history. 
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But  his  Illusions  are  not 
haS  emerged  again  as  the 
his  party.     His  party's  leaders 
bodlngs  with  the   reverential 
listening  to  the  bedtime  stories 

And  this  must  be  said  In  J 
leader  among  the  enemies  of 
the  capacity,  to  submit  some 
worn  program;  maybe  Its  tellt4le 
registered  In  the  homes  of 
lines  and  soup  houses,  of  star 
bankruptcy,  of  crashing  banks 
knocked  down  by  auctioneers 
desolate  by  a  ruined  foreign 
Many  of  his  party  may  mlstnlst 
popular  appeal,  a  few  may 
but  none  of  his  associates  can 
return  to  his  reactionary  m?as 
He  does  not  deceive  a  single  s 
prefer  to  think  that  he  would 

What  do  these  opponents  w 

Well,   they  still  are  agitating 
He  misunderstands  the  lesson 
man  who  Is  Jobless  may  safe^ 
care   little   al>out   the   preser\- 
would  practice  such  inhumanity 

They  draw  sweeping,  blanket 
ministration,  but  they  dare 

Wliat  measures  of  the 

Would    they    repeal    the 
scarcely   any  failures  and   go 
regime  when  banks  crashed 
savings  of  the  people? 

Would  they  repeal  the 
the    Investor   knows   what   he 
system  of  unregulated  specula 

Would  they   wipe  out  the 
given  life  and  opportunity  to 
heritage  over  to  the  exploltat 

Would   they   repeal    the   Wa*n 
disputes   of   capital    and   labor 
Justice,  and  go  back  to  the 
should  take  who  have  the 

Would  they  repeal  the 
make  human  labor  a  mrre  com 

We  have  set  up  an  organ 
hundreds  of  thousands  ot  home 
of  thousands  of  farm  homesteajs 
those  down? 

We  have  written  the  Social 
civUizod  piece  of  legislation  in 

These   things  may   he   i 
never  in  our  generation  will 

They  complain — or  some  of 
for  cur  protection  In  a  world 
anyone;  we  shall  have  no  war 
Is  forced  upon  us,  we  intend  to 
vatlon  of  our  Institutions  and 

History  will  record  that  no 
Inglon  Is  more  conspicuous 
good  of  man. 

More  than  that — It  will  recor  1 
Inherited  so  much  ruin  and 
zation  and  anarchy,  so  much 
the  evils  that  have  been 
shortsightedness  and  neglect 
nfagic  wand,  we  have  lifted  the 
111   which  we   found   them   to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  outstanding  lesson  to 
the  past  few  years  Is  the  fact 
the   constructive    reforms   of 
American    people    are    not 
listened  to  the  bugle  call  of 
the  never-ending  struggle  for 

After  6'2  years  of  defeat  a 
the  Chief  Executive's  progran: 
light   ahead.     They  are   lookin  ; 
same  brand  of  optimism  that 
the  early  months  of  1936. 

The  expected  victory  is  base< 
contented  factions  will  unite 
successful  In  concealing  his 
formula  was  tried  in  the  last 
results.     I  dislike  to  destroy 
make  th:s  point  clear:   The 
will  be  a  forward-looking  Indl 
party  that   gave   the   Nation   ' 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     W 
the  record  and  we  welcome  the 
ballot  box. 

With  the  die-hard  economic 
concern  ourselves.     The  time  1 
and   press  forward   to   the   rea 
possibilities    of    prosperity — 
every  class.     With  the  enormots 
endowed  this  Nation,  with 


.some  encouragement,  since  he 
ledged  leader  and  spokesman  for 
isten  to  his  gloomy  tales  and  fore- 
silence  of  children  in  the  nursery 
of  a  much-loved  governess, 
tlce  to  Mr.  Hoover:  He  Is  the  only 
velt  who  has  the  temerity,  if  not 
of  program.     It  may  be  a  shop- 
fingerprints  are  well  known  and 
It  may  evoke  visions  of  bread 
ing  millions,  of  crowded  courts  of 
of  evicted  tenants,  of  homesteads 
the  highest  bidders,  of  wharves  left 
t  rade;   but  at  least  It  is  a  program, 
him,  many  may  even  doubt  his 
Ion  the  wisdom  of  his  frankness, 
match  his  presumption  In  urging  a 
Let  us  pay  this  tribute  to  him: 
(  ul  he  could  not  if  he  would,  and  I 
1  ot  If  he  cotild. 
ajit? 

against  relief  for  the  unemployed. 

of  history  who  concludes  that  the 

be  left  to  starve.     And  he   must 

ailon   of   American   institutions   who 
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money,  with  the  energy  of  the  workers  and  the  resoiuxefulness 
of  our  Industrial  leaders,  the  only  thing  that  can  hold  back  gen- 
eral prosperity  would  be  a  short-sighted  refusal  of  any  element 
of  the  people  to  work  in  harmony  and  In  harness. 

And  so  the  administration  Is  inviting  all  men  of  good  will  and 
patriotic  Impulse  to  cooperate  In  putting  into  movement  the  wheels 
of  Industry.  To  say  that  we  are  hostile  to  this  or  that  essential 
factor,  when  all  are  equally  essential  In  the  restoration  of  good 
times,  is  directly  cppc»^lte  the  truth. 

In  view  of  the  perilous  conditions  throughout  the  world  today, 
the  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  work  together  as  Americans 
and  to  end  the  internal  feuds  that  rest  on  nothing  more  substantial 
than  spites  and  selfishness  and  prejudices  and  foolish  hates.  We 
have  seen  too  many  unseemly  ha!e.s.  and  our  great  American  family 
has  engaged  too  bitterly  In  family  feuds  that  tend  to  endanger 
the  common  heritage  of  our  fathers.  We  who  have  been  in  power 
by  the  will  of  the  great  majority  have  kept  the  faith.  On  this  anni- 
versary of  Jefferson's  birth  his  ideals  and  philosophy  are  more 
highly  valued  than  ever.  Had  all  nations  followed  the  eternal 
principles  of  equality  and  Justice  advocated  by  Jefferson,  we  would 
have  today  a  contented,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  civUlzatlon  in- 
stead of  the  marching  troops,  the  d  stress,  and  the  fear  that  hangs 
heavily  everywhere  of  another  world  war. 

Let  the  American  people  lay  aside  all  backbiting  and  bickering 
and  let  tis  present  a  united  democracy  as  an  example  to  the  world. 
Liberty  and  freedom  can  never  be  extinguished  while  the  torchlight 
of  Jcffersonian  democracy  Is  held  aloft  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic. 

Let  us  cherish  the  great  heritage  that  has  come  to  us  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  let  us  hand  down  to  our  children  the  blefsings  and 
benefits  of  a  united  national  family.  Let  us  persevere  with  a  com- 
mon determination  that,  no  matter  what  befalls  in  less  forttinate 
lands,  we  will  make  the  American  family,  as  Jefferson  has  planned, 
the  mcst  united,  the  most  contented,  the  most  tolerant,  and  the 
most  prosperous  In  all  the  world. 

That  was  the  dream  of  Jefferson. 

That  is  the  ambition  of  Itoosevelt. 

And  that  must  be  the  cexnmon  vision  and  the  common  aspiration 
at  us  all. 


*The  Penalty  Clause  or  Busf* — President  Roosevelt 
Is  Busy  Putting  Men  to  Work,  While  John  L. 
Lewis  Is  Equally  Busy  Keeping  Men  Out  of 
Work  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PAUL  MALLON 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21,  1939, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
serious  consequences  that  would  visit  the  American  public 
and  most  particularly  the  peopb  of  my  city  if  the  pending 
negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  between  labor  and  the 
operators  in  the  bituminous-coal  fields  were  unsuccessful,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  C,  L  O..  called  the  strike  he 
has  threatened.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  of  April 
21.  1939.  the  sole  issue  was  the  penalty  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Lewis  will  not  consent  to  its  continuance  because 
he  fears  that  an  opposition  union  might  be  able  to  organize 
the  coal  fields.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  real  issue  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  power  of  John  L.  Lewis  in  the  coal  fields.  This 
viewpoint  of  mine  is  substantially  cor.flrmed  by  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  26  by  Mr.  Paul  Mallon.    The  article  reads  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  26,  1939] 
(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Behind  all  the  smoke  and  soot  of  conflicting  propaganda  In  the 
coal  strike  predicament  Is  the  clear  fact  that  no  question  of  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions  is  involved. 

If  you  can  penetrate  the  pubhclty  mists,  you  will  find  It  Is  true 
that  John  Lewis  reached  an  agreement  with  the  operators  on  every 
point  except  one  long  before  the  Federal  Government  stepped  In. 

The  one  thing  the  C.  I.  O.  boss  wanted  that  the  operators  would 
not  give  Is  elimination  of  the  system  providing  fines  for  tmauthor- 
Ized  strikes.  The  miners  proposed  the  sjrstem  back  In  1917  to 
assiu'e  the  operators  they  would  live  up  to  contracts.  It  auttior- 
Ized  penalty  fines  of  fl  to  92  per  day  per  worker  on  unauthorized 


strikes.    If  the  operators  locked  out  the  miners,  the  operators 
required  to  pay  It,  and  if  the  miners  broke  their  ccntracta.  they 
had  to  pay  it. 

So  340,000  miners  have  been  Idle  nearly  a  month.  More  hav* 
been  called  out  for  May  4  if  the  Appalachian  lock-out  la  not  nettled. 
Largest  coal  bins  in  the  East  will  reach  the  bottom  next  week. 
Coal-carrying  railroads  are  reported  to  be  losing  $10  000.000  a  week. 
All  because  old  Uncle  John  wants  freedom  to  break  the  contract  be 
proposes  to  sign. 

Not  much  of  a  secret  Is  t)elng  made  by  Uncle  John  aa  to  what 
authorized  srnkes  he  wants  to  call.  He  has  not  been  shouting 
about  It  outs.de  the  conference  room,  but  he  Is  afraid  of  A.  F  of  L. 
coming  Into  his  mine.^.  If  the  pushing  A.  F.  of  L.  miners'  union 
gets  one  member  In  a  C.  I.  O.  mine,  he  wants  the  right  to  break  his 
contract  and  call  a  C  I.  O.  strike.  He  kncws  that  if  he  can  get  this 
freedom  none  of  his  operators  would  dare  hire  an  A.  F.  of  L.  man 

Authorities  here  did  not  expect  much  from  their  mediation  efforts 
when  they  started,  because  this  Is  a  tight  and  dangerous  pinrh  for 
Lewis.  A  formal  Nation-wide  tie-up  would  probably  be  very  un- 
popular. Coiil-starwd  consumers  might  arise  wrathfully  against 
the  loea  of  a  fuel  starvation  merely  to  protect  John  Lewis  against 
lnro£ds  from  the  A.  P.  of  L.  On  the  other  hand.  If  Lewu  gives  In. 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  progressive  miners'  union  may  straight-arm  its  way 
Into  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  Is  the  main  source  of  ftmda 
for  the  whole  C.  I.  O. 

Lewis  adherents  are  already  shouting  this  Is  a  conspiracy  between 
the  operators  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  that  steel  consumers  of  coal  are 
behind  the  rebellious  operators:  that  his  friend  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
not  tell  Miss  Perkins  to  start  mediation. 

Some  measure  of  truth  noay  exist  for  the«e  alr-(llllng  challenges, 
but  the  real  drama  lies  In  the  personal  struggle  of  Mr.  Lewis  to 
extract  himself  from  Mie  hole  of  his  own  digging. 


Paramount  Problems  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26,  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  living  conditions  In 
Puerto  Rico  can  be  brought  up  to  American  standards,  credit 
must  be  made  available  for  the  exploitation  of  the  island's 
natural  resources.  I  recommend  the  establiEhment  on  the 
Island  of  a  Federal  agency  with  adequate  funds  and  broad 
powers  to  make  loans  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  enterprises. 

It  is  hard  for  continental  Americans  to  understand  the 
hardships  of  your  fellow  Americans  in  Puerto  Rico  as  per- 
haps your  forefathers  who  conquered  the  West  or  mine  who 
conquered  the  Southwest  might  have  understood  them. 
They  knew  the  same  daily  struggle  for  life,  the  hunger  and 
fear  of  hunger,  the  terrible  insecurity  that  Is  the  dally  lot 
of  the  citizens  of  our  island.  But  no  Stat«  today  can  be 
compared  with  Puerto  Rico  for  the  depth  of  its  depression 
or  the  complexity  of  Its  problems.  A.s  your  forefathers  con- 
quered the  geographical  frontier  and  built  this  glorious  Na- 
tion, so  these  Puerto  Rican  Americans  must  conquer  the 
Industrial  frontier  and  build  the  economy  of  their  little 
island. 

La.st  year  the  average  actual  earnings  per  week  of  some 
71.000  work'^rs  surveyed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was 
$5.36  a  week.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  much  higher  than  U,  Is  anyi^here  on  the 
mainland.  When  these  paltry  wages  are  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  expensive  necessities,  you  can  understand  why 
Puerto  Ricans,  even  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed, 
do  not  have  a  decent  standard  of  living.  And  consider  the 
misery  of  those  125,000  families  whose  breadwinners  have 
no  employment  at  all. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  this  condition  there  is  no  com- 
parison but  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  Island  and  the 
mainland.  Consider  the  matter  of  concentration  of  popula- 
tion. In  Puerto  Rico  there  are  about  531  people  strugglinc 
for  existence  to  every  square  mile  of  area.  In  continental 
United  States  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  about  41  persons 
for  each  square  mile.  In  order  to  find  a  concentration  of 
population  similar  to  that  of  our  Island,  we  must  go  to  the 
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out  in  any  way  controlling  t 


'  third  most  thickly  populated  State.  Massachusetts.  T  men- 
tion it,  net  for  invidious  comparison,  but  merely  because  it 
has  about  the  same  number  of  f>eople  p>er  square  mile  as  has 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts 
do  not  by  any  means  live  exclusively  on  the  income  derived 
from  agricultural  actinties.  A  majority  of  them  are  engaged 
in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  They  have  conquered 
this  new  frontier  of  industrialization  and  have  reached  the 
promi.^ed  land  of  a  self-supporting  economy.  A  visitor  to  the 
State  finds  a  reasonably  happy,  prosperous  citizenry,  decently 
clothed  and  healthy. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  infant  commonwealth 
under  the  American  flag.  As  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
this  is  not  only  a  new  land,  a  different,  tropical  land,  but  a 
new  people  of  a  different  Latin  temperament  who  have  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  our  American  institutions. 
While  its  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned,  it  Is  isolated  by  cul- 
tural as  well  as  physical  factors  from  that  intercourse  which 
has  been  vital  to  the  building  of  the  economies  of  other  sec- 
tions. It  requires  particular  attention  and  ingeniuty  to  solve 
its  peculiar  problem.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  along 
exactly  the  same  lines  that  any  given  State  has  followed. 
Nevertheless,  its  economy  must  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  States,  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  making  adequate 
finances  available. 

By  contrasting  Puerto  Rico's  economy  with  that  of  Massa- 
chiwetts  we  can  better  understand  its  problems  and  perhaps 
point  a  way  toward  their  solution.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts can  choose  their  means  of  livelihood  from  among 
many  diverse  industries.  The  textile  and  shoe  businesses  are 
most  prominent,  but  to  illustrate  the  diversity  we  may  con- 
sult the  1930  census.  That  c^iunent  lists  some  197  different 
kinds  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  alone  in 
Massachu.setts.  while  it  names  only  13  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Massachusetts  has  about  the  same  amount  of  land  F>er  capita 
as  Puerto  Rico,  but  only  about  3  percent  of  its  working  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  tilling  it,  as  compared  with  about  52 
percent  in  our  island.  The  predominance  of  agricultural  em- 
plo\-ment  In  Puerto  Rico  shows  that  its  economy  is  unde- 
veloped. If  it  were  thinly  populated  it  might  continue  thus 
Indefinitely.  But  since  it  has  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
population  to  support  it  must  do  as  other  thickly  populated 
areas  have  done — develop  its  economy  to  support  its  people. 
To  support  them  properly  it  must  employ  its  people  in  lines 
other  than  agricultiu-al;  it  must  have  some  such  diversity  of 
Industries  as  exists  in  Massachusetts. 

How  can  Puerto  Rico  hope  to  attain  that  economic  prcs- 
p)erlty.  that  American  standard  of  living,  which  Is  a  part  of 
the  blessings  of  American  liberty  promised  us  when  the  island 
was  occupied?  While  it  may  not  follow  exactly  the  same 
pattern  as  any  other  place,  the  general  lines  can  be  known  in 
advance.  Because  there  are  so  many  people  living  in  so  snail 
a  space  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hve  to  so  large  an  extent 
upon  the  income  from  farming.  Greater  income  may  be  at- 
tained by  two  methods — namely,  intensification  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  industrialization  of  the  products  of  the 
SOU.  Either  we  must  emulate  the  little,  thickly  populated 
countries  of  Europe,  and  utilize  every  inch  of  our  arable  soil 
to  produce  as  much  income  as  possible  for  those  who  till  it. 
or  we  must  emulate  the  industrial  States  and  use  our  excess 
labor  assets  for  the  processing  of  every  product  of  our  soil. 
Thus  we  can  Increase  its  value  and  the  income  of  those  who 
produce  it.  Or  the  answer  may  be  a  combination  of  these  two 
lines  of  development. 

The  form  that  our  development  may  take  caimot  be 
planned — cannot  be  predicted  item  for  item  in  advance.  If 
it  is  to  progress  on  the  American  pattern,  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  laws  of  economics,  its  daily  and  yearly  progress 
will  be  dictated  by  the  self-interest  and  the  genius  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  enterprise.  Pollowing  these  two  inevitable 
lines,  it  must  develop  organically,  without  any  false  or  strained 
regulation.  But  to  say  that  we  should  not  regiment  our 
development  is  not  saying  that  we  should  not  assist  it.    With- 


le  manner  In  which  the  peopl? 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  obtain  ecjonomic  self-support,  the  United 
States  Grovernment  can  supF  y  them  with  one  of  the  indis- 
pensible  prerequisites  of  that  attalrmient — adequate  credit. 

The  progress  of  no  State  cc  uld  have  been  achieved  without 
the  aid  of  her  sister  States  —without  the  commercial  and 
financial  interplay  which  is  th  e  lif  eblood  of  economic  develop- 
ment. While  Massachusetts  supplied  manpower  and  goods 
to  the  West,  the  West  was  su  Dplying  food  and  raw  materials 
to  Massachusetts.  Credit  anc  money  flowed  freely  from  State 
to  State.  It  was  only  throug  i  this  mutual  helpfulness  of  all 
the  States  that  each  of  them  I  as  been  able  to  reach  its  present 
high  point  of  development.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  fellow  Americans  in  other 
States  have  contributed  to  (heir  well-being  and  that  they, 
in  turn,  have  contributed  to  tt  e  prosperity  of  other  Americans. 

It  should  be  made  clear  v  hy  credit  has  not  in  the  past 
been  sufficiently  available  for  new  Puerto  Rican  enterprises. 
Their  isolation  has  made  it  lard  for  Puerto  Ricans  to  get 
loans  from  continental  sourct  s.  Although  an  enterprise  may 
be  as  sound  as  any  business  on  the  continent,  people  here 
hesitate  to  send  their  money  to  such  a  far  away  place  with- 
out a  large  and  assured  rate  of  return  that  will  justify  their 
imagined  risk.  There  are  a  few  well-to-do  people  on  the 
island  but  many  of  them  a  'e  citizens  of  Spain  or  people 
of  a  conservative  Spanish  ty  )e  who  do  not  have  the  initia- 
tive to  invest  their  assets  in  innovations.  They  like  to  put 
their  money  into  rental  yieliing  properties  or  other  forms 
of  investment  rather  than  into  stock  of  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment have  been  carrj'ing  on  lending  activities  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  many  years  and  ha  'e  found  them  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful. Officials  of  the  Government  engaged  in  such  activi- 
ties will  testify  that  loans  cai  i  be  made  on  a  safe  and  sound 
basis  to  enterprises  which  wi  1  gradually  but  surely  increase 
the  economic  security  and  t  le  income  of  the  islanders.  If 
given  sufficiently  broad  powe  ?  and  adequate  resources,  and 
if  administered  by  people  faitiiliar  with  island  affairs,  I  am 
sure  that  a  Federal  credit  ap<  ncy  in  Puerto  Rico  could  make 
loans  of  great  economic  bene:  it  to  the  island  and  still  remain 
quite  solvent. 

The  Federal  Government  Y  as  been  very  helpful  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  many  ways.  Among  other  things,  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administratio  I's  activities  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  depression  have  preveited  chaos.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  has  ameliorated  the  v  'ry  worst  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion by  relief  activities,  that  administration  has  also  set  up 
within  the  framework  of  th?  relief-work  principle  certain 
permanent  enterprises,  such  i  is  Lafayette  Sugar  Central  and 
the  various  resettlement  farn  s  which  dot  the  island.  These 
enterprises  point  the  way  oward  a  permanent  solution. 
However  necessary  may  be  t  le  activities  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 
in  furnishing  relief,  it  must  )e  borne  in  mind  that  the  at- 
tempt to  furnish  relief  and  a  t  the  same  time  to  set  up  per- 
manent economic  enterprises  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  has 
some  elements  of  inconsistei  cy.  As  long  as  all  the  funds 
must  be  spent  for  directly  (  reating  work,  they  cannot  at 
the  same  time  be  spent  for  en  ating  permanent,  employment- 
furnishing  business  activity.  :  ^'or  that  purpose  there  is  neces- 
saiy  an  agency  able  to  lend  tc  enterprises  initiated  and  man- 
aged by  others.  It  must  be  i  ble  to  lend  without  restriction 
as  to  the  amount  of  immedia  e  emplosrment,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  em  iloyment  which  the  institution 
and  continuation  of  the  businesses  financed  will  furnish. 
The  building  of  a  road  create  employment  today  but  none 
tomorrow.  On  the  other  hanl.  the  financing  of  a  self-liqui- 
dating commercial,  industri  il,  or  agricultural  enterprise 
creates  employment  today  a]  id  perpetuates  itself  to  cre.jte 
employment  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

TTie  establishment  of  such  )in  agency  is  particularly  desir- 
able at  the  present  time.  Effc  rts  at  rehabilitation  have  been 
slowed  down  by  various  new  factors.  The  economists  and 
industrialists  point  out  that  or  e  is  the  imposition  of  the  quota 
system  on  sugar,  which  has  p  :e vented  Puerto  Rican  produc- 
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tlon  from  expanding.  Another  Is  the  effect  of  the  1934  recip- 
rocal-trade agreement  with  Cuba  upon  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  similar  effect  of  the  proposed  new  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ment. A  third  is  the  effect  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
upon  various  enterprises  in  Puerto  Rico.  Without  questioning 
the  general  good  effect  of  the  law.  it  is  said  that  its  effect 
upon  specific  industries  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  to  put  almost 
insurmountable  difBculties  in  their  paths.  The  law  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  those  industries,  but  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  employed  in  them.  Puerto 
Rico  does  not  shirk  its  duty  to  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  other  parts  of  thQ:Country  in  social  legislation.  How- 
ever, if,  in  the  course  of  such  legislation,  damage  is  done  to 
Puerto  Rico's  means  of  livelihood,  we  bebeve  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  should  help  us  to  provide  substitute  sources  of 
income.  The  establishment  of  a  credit  agency  for  the  financ- 
ing of  such  substitute  industries  would  eventually  make  pos- 
sible the  raising  of  wage  standards  in  Puerto  Rico.  Then  leg- 
islation which  the  rest  of  the  country  takes  in  its  stride  would 
not  so  seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  island. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  provide  for  a  credit 
agency  in  Puerto  Rico  unless  it  knew  in  general  what  kinds  of 
enterprises  might  be  financed  by  it.  It  might  also  be  con- 
sidered unwise  if  the  Congress  provided  for  Increased  pro- 
duction in  Puerto  Rico  to  compete  unfairly  with  similar  pro- 
duction in  the  States.  If  there  were  adequate  credit,  many 
new  enterprises  could  be  commenced  in  Puerto  Rico.  None 
of  them  would  compete  seriously  with  similar  production  in 
the  States.  Rather  they  would  supplement  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Nation  and  make  it  more  self-sufBcient.  There 
are  many  tropical  and  other  products  which  are  now  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  and  which  might  very  well  be 
produced  within  our  own  boimdaries  on  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  That  these  products  would  find  a  market  is  assiu'ed 
because  they  would  toe  produced  within  the  tariff  wall  while 
their  comj)etitors'  products  are  produced  outside  of  it. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  have  never  regretted  their  connection 
with  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  friendship  as  well  as  a 
business  partnership.  The  setting  up  of  a  credit  system  in 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  a  logical  development  along  the  same 
lines.  The  American  troops  that  occupied  Puerto  Rico  41 
years  ago  found  the  majority  of  workers  in  a  state  of  peon- 
age, ignorant  and  reliant  upon  autocratic  masters  and  gov- 
ernment. General  Miles  told  the  people  of  the  island  that 
the  Americans  had  come  to  promote  our  prosperity  and  to 
give  us  the  blessings  of  enlightened  civilization.  Since  then 
the  Goverament  has  brought  Puerto  Rico  the  light  of  educa- 
tion and  has  developed  the  leaders  of  the  people  into  a  new 
democratic  form  of  government.  To  solve  the  island's  prob- 
lems will  take  a  quality  of  leadership  as  high  as  that  which 
built  this  Nation  and  I  am  sure  that  leadership  exists.  If 
credit  can  be  extended  to  the  island  these  new  leaders  can 
give  economic  substance  to  their  political  liberty. 


Hoover  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25. 1939 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  NAME  OP  DAM 


"nie  foDowtng  press  comments  are 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  has  had  a  weighty  problem  on  his 
hands.  He  has  wrestled  with  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  seems  to  give  him  as  much  concern  as  the  free 
press  of  the  country — what  appears  to  be  the  Secretary's 
problem  child  No.  1.    But.  as  a  close  second,  the  christening 


of  dams  looms  large, 
pertinent : 

[Prom  the  Newark  Star-Btgle  of  Mnrch  1.  lOSOt 
"HojnsT"  Hakold  Ickes  Sitwtnc  Acaim 

Tlonesf  Harold  Ickes.  the  Cabinet  officer  with  the  high-temper- 
ature temper,  has  recently  lost  another  hot-and-heavy  battle. 

Thl£  time  It  a  the  war  over  the  omual  UUe  oT  the  highest  dam  In 
the  world,  out  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Ickes  has  fioae  his  beet  to  eraae 
the  name  of  the  only  living  former  President  from  the  dam.  but 
his  efTorts  to  prevent  tnemortallzlng  Mr.  Hoover  are  now  dlacloaad 
as  vain. 

Mr.  Ickes  has  done  everything  he  can  to  see  that  maps,  pam- 
phlets, road  signs,  and  other  Indicators  give  the  name  of  the  struc- 
ture as  Boulder  Dam.  How  active  he  has  been  and  the  relentleas- 
ness  with  which  ho  has  sought  to  suppress  the  proper  title,  Hoover 
Dam.  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  letters  In  which  he  was  finally 
defeated,  have  been  revealed  In  a  selection  from  the  private  papers 
of  Homer  Cummlngs.  former  Attorney  General,  published  by  Charles 
Scrlbncr's  Sons. 

Mr.  Ickes  wrote  to  Mr  Cummlngs  several  years  ago.  protesting 
the  use  of  the  name  Hoover  Dam  In  a  Federal  stilt. 

Mr.  Cummlngs'  reply  did  nothing  to  sooth  the  oft-troubled 
Ickes  brow.  The  dam.  Mr.  Cummlngs  potntc^l  out,  was  called 
Hoover  Dam  In  the  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  the  money  for 
Its  construction  It  was  called  Hoover  Dam  in  the  contracts  under 
which  it  was  built.  Hoover  Dam,  Mr.  Ctunmlngs  concluded.  It  had 
better  remain. 

"Honest "  Harold  Is  a  thick-skinned  old  warrior,  who  hates  to 
^dmit  he's  wrong.  He  will  doubtless  continue  to  call  It  Boulder 
Dam.  acts  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  rest  of  the  country,  however,  will  doubtles  be  wUIlng  to 
abide  by  the  law  and  caU  It  Hoover  Dam.  especially  since  Herbert 
Hoover  was  largely  responsible  for  lt«  construction.  And  that  wlU 
leave  Mr  Ickes  where  he  ustially  is — a  loud-moutlied.  mean-spir- 
ited minority  of  one. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  January  29.  19391 
Hoovza  Dam — So  Ma.  Ickes  Was  Waoita 
At  last  It  can  be  told.  | 

That  dam  controversTT  is  settled. 

Secretary  Ickes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  It  Is  Hoover 
Dam,  not  Boulder  Dam. 

Railroad  and  post-olllce  maps  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  Is  Hoover  Dam.  not  Boulder  Dam. 

Brochures,  pamphlets,  guidebooks,  road  signs,  and  the  Democratlo 
National  Committee  notwithstanding,  it  Is  Hoover  Dun.  cot  Boulder 
Dam. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  low-down,  but  It's  a  matter  of 
public  record  now. 

LOWO-HHIOtW   IVUIH 

The  private  papers  of  Homer  Cummlngs.  until  recently  this  coun- 
try's Attorney  General,  were  released  to  the  public  by  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's  Sons.  i*-hlch  Is  publishing  selected  correspondence  in  book 
form,  and  the  lon^-hldden  truth  atxjut  the  correct  legal  name  for 
the  world's  greatest  dam  came  to  light. 

They  disclose  a  hitherto  unknown  sidelight  on  the  antics  of 
Interior  Secretary  Ickes  In  his  j)erslstent  determination  to  prevent 
a  former  President  of  the  United  States  from  being  memorialized. 

The  correspondence  does  not  mention  that  Secretary  Ickes  and 
former  President  Hoover  were  of  opposite  political  faiths,  but  It 
ctoes  mention  Ickes'  opinion  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 

They  were  "reactionary  RepubUcan  papers"  and  they  "roundly 
condemned"  him. 

The  record  now  shows  they  happened  to  be  right  and  the  Secre- 
tary happened  to  be  wrong,  but  one  thing  Secretary  Ickes  has 
demonstrated  is  that  he  can  stick  to  it,  right  or  wrong. 

WBOTE  TO  CtTIC  MINGS 

Under  date  of  January  17,  1935,  Ickes  wrote  ths  then  Attorney 
Oencral  Cummlngs  that  a  bUl  of  complaint  in  a  Federal  stilt 
against  the  State  of  Arizona  contained  reference  to  "water  dis- 
charged at  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam,"  and  that  gave  him  "nothing 
at  all  to  cheer  about,"  because.  Ickes  wrote: 

"Having  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  to  Boulder  Dam  its  original 
and  proper  name,  which  my  predecessor  In  office  (Secretary  WU- 
bur)  attempted  feloniously  to  take  from  It,  for  which  praise- 
worthy and  meritorious  public  act  I  have  been  roundly  condemned 
by  reactionary  Republican  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
may  say  that  the  reference  In  this  bill  of  complaint  to  'Hoover  Dam* 
gives  me  nothing  at  all  to  cheer  about." 

Despite  the  Secretary's  gratuitous  and  altogether  casual  handling 
of  his  felonies,  however,  and  despite  the  terrible  things  the  reac- 
tionary Republican  papers  said  about  him.  official  Government 
records  at  that  time  and  ever  since  designate  the  huge  man-made 
barrier  in  the  canyon  as  Hoover  Dam. 

CtTM MINGS   IN   KEPLT 

Attorney  General  Cummlngs  so  Informed  the  honorable  Secretary 
In  his  reply,  dated  January  21.  1935.  The  Attf)mey  General  ob- 
8crved  that  he  was  "not  surprised"  at  "dear  Harold's"  perturbation, 
but: 

"The  difficulty  in  this  particular  instance  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  term  'Boulder  Dam'  is  used  as  often  as  pos- 
sible and  scattered  sovacmhait  promiscucusly  in  stcatesic  places  la 
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the  bill  of  complaint,  nevertheless  the  drafters  of  that  document 
eeemed  to  feci  It  necfssary  In  describing  the  dam  to  use  the  title 
employed  by  the  Cong reas  in  the  acts  of  appropriating  money  for 
ItB  construction.  I  believe  these  acts  refer  to  the  dam  as  Hoover 
Dam  '  Moreover,  the  dam  Is  referred  to  as  Hoover  Dam  in  the  con- 
tract between  the  Unitetf  States  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict, under  which  contract,  I  understand,  the  dam  Is  actually  beiixg 
constructed. 

"Our  department  was  not  aware  that  you  had  officially  rechrls- 
tened  the  dam.  or  that  there  had  been  any  change  in  its  technical 
name  since  the  order  of  Secretary  Wilbur  made  on  the  17th  of 
September  1930. 

"I  rather  doubt  whether  It  Is  feasible  to  do  anjrthlng  about  the 
niaiter  at  this  late  date,  even  If  it  were  deemed  appropriate  so  to 
do.  In  other  words.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  lilce  water  over  the 
Hoover   (Boulder)    Dam." 

IT'S  HOOVCT  DAM 

So  It  may  be  Boulder  Dam  to  Secretary  Ickes.  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  no  less  than  congressional 
action.  It  in  Hoover  Dam. 

It's  Just  the  Army  that's  out  of  step  with  the  honorable  Secretary. 

But  It  was  a  swell  fi|?ht  while  It  lasted. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Cummlngs.  because  at  last — 

Th^t  dam  thing's  settled. 


Wht.  Ma.  ICKEs! 
(By  Ed  Ainsworth) 

It  Is  Hoover  Dam  and  not  Boulder  Dam  after  all. 

Even  Harold  Ickes  knows  it  and  has  known  It  ever  since  1935. 

And  none  other  than  Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  then  United  States 
Attorney  General,  told  him  so. 

This  concluding  and  conclusive  chapter  in  the  long  war  over 
"Whafs  In  a  name?"  has  Just  come  to  light  with  the  publication 
of  Selected  Papers  of  Homer  Cummlngs.  edited  by  Carl  Brent 
Swisher  and  published  by  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

Tlie  Hoover  Dam  versus  Boulder  Dam  controversy  has  heen  going 
on  almobt  ever  since  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  took  office  in 
1932 

One  of  the  first  things  Ickes  did  was  to  announce  that  the 
"HtKjver"  was  out  and  the  "Boulder"  was  in.  He  just  overlooked  one 
Important  detail.  This  was  that  he  didn't  have  the  power  to  change 
the  name  of  the  dam.  no  matter  how  much  he  personally  disliked 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  following  two  letters  tell  the  story.  This  first  one  Is  from 
Ickes  to  Cummlngs: 

"jANtTART  17,  1935. 

"Dear  Homer:  On  page  4  of  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  case  of 
The  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  v.  Th.e  State  of  Arizona, 
defendant,  there  is  a  reference  to  'water  discharged  at  Hoover 
(Boulder)  Dam  •  Having  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  to  Boulder 
Dam  Its  original  and  proper  name,  which  my  predecessor  in  office 
attempted  feloniously  to  take  from  it,  for  which  praiseworthy  and 
meritorious  public  act  I  have  been  roundly  condemned  by  re- 
actionary Republican  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  may  say 
that  the  reference  In  this  bill  of  complaint  to  Hoover  Dam  gives 
me  nothing  at  all  to  cheer  about.  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
point  out  what  was  undoubtedly  merely  an  inadvertence,  but  I 
lacked  the  opportunity,  since  I  did  not  see  the  bill  of  complaint 
until  after  it  had  t)een  printed  and  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court." 

And  Attorney  General  Cummlngs'  reply: 

"Janttart  21.  1935. 

"Dear  Harold:  This  acknowledges  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary about  Boulder  Dam.  and  I  am  not  surprLsed  by  your  pertur- 
bation. Even  in  the  midst  of  great  events  the  misuse  of  a  cherished 
name  is  apt  to  be  upsetting. 

"The  difficulty  in  this  particular  Instance  seems  to  grow  out 
of  the  fact  that,  while  the  term  "Boulder  Dam'  Is  used  as  often 
U  possible  and  scattered  somewhat  promiscuously  m  strategic 
places  in  the  bill  of  complamt,  nevertheless  the  drafters  of  that 
document  seemed  to  feel  It  necessary  in  describing  the  dam  to 
use  the  title  employed  by  the  Congress  in  the  acts  of  appropri- 
ating money  for  Its  construction.  I  believe  these  acts  refer  to 
the  dam  as  'Hoover  Etem  '  (See  46  Stat  L.  1146;  47  Stat.  L.  118; 
and  47  Stat.  L.  535.1  Moreover,  the  dam  is  referred  to  as  Hoover 
Dam'  in  the  contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District,  under  which  contract.  I  understand,  the 
dam  is  actually  being  constructed. 

"Our  department  was  not  aware  that  you  had  officially  re- 
christened  the  dam.  or  that  there  had  been  any  change  in  its 
technical  name  since  the  order  of  Secretary  Wilbur  made  on  the 
September   17.    1930. 

"I  rather  doubt  whether  It  is  feasible  to  do  anything  about  the 
matter  at  this  late  date,  even  if  it  were  deemed  appropriate  so  to 
do.  In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  water  over 
the  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam.  When  I  see  you.  I  shall  extend  my 
commiseration  In  person." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  28,  19381 

That  "Hoover  Dam" 

So  Justly  famed  Is  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  New  York 

Times,  for  accuracy  that  we  can  only  conclude  from  reading  its 

beadlmes  and  special  correspondence  yesterday  that  an  important 
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rectification  of  history  has 
mation  about  it.    Under  the 
Area."  a  story  sent  in  to  the 
the  potential  gold  development 
from  Hoover  Dam." 

Six  years  ago  no  one  would 
"Hoover  Dam"  was  the  name 
Lake  Mead  was  then  known, 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interlfcr 
Secretary  Ickes  had  been  in  offi(  e 
known  that  henceforth  the  dan: 
Dam."     When   the   country 
political  spite  on  the  part  of  t 
to  justify  his  act  by  Insisting 
that  which  had  been  originally 
zation  for  calling  it  the    Hoover 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
ect"  was  used  In  the  original  act 
because   at   that    time    it   had 
Boulder  Canyon.     The  site  was 
tification  for  the  use  of  the  ten  i 
Wilbur  christened  it  the  "Hoovei 
part  played  by  Mr.  Hoover  in 
beginning  with  the  early  survey 
retary  of  Commerce.     When  Mr 
It  was  clear  that  the  motives 

Secretary  Ickes  indignantly 
recurring  criticism.     With 
"Eoulder  Dam" — stood  by  it 
change  was  made  which  has 
more  to  be  called  the  "Hoover  Di 
ulations.     If  not.  we  hope  that 
the  term  "Hoover  Dam"  will  be 
country  and  that,  by  acclamatloi 
structure  will  be  known 
bear — that  of  Herbert  Hoover 


occurred,  and  that  we  missed  any  Infor- 

hea  ling  "Hoover  Dam  Lake  Op>cns  Gold 

from  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  described 

at  a  spot  "53  miles  up  Lake  Mead 
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[Prom  the  Washington 

Behind  the  News — Chance  th; 
S!X!'<f  !.  Yes, 


Colorado  River  was  Boulder  Dan 
A  bit  of  long-suppressed  insid< 


changed   the   name   of  the   dan 


a  fellow  Cabinet  member  of  thi 
dam  was  still  "Hoover  Dam"  in 


lave  been  surprised  by  this  story. 

which  the  structure  that  retains 

name  was  officially  given  to  it  by 

,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  in  1930. 

only  2  months  when  he  let  it  be 

would  be  officially  called  "Boulder 

that   this  was  mere   petty 

administration.  Mr.  Ickes  sought 

at  the  name  "Boulder  Dam"  w^as 

d.  and  that  there  was  no  authorl- 

Dam." 

the  name  "Boulder  Canyon  ProJ- 

3f  Congress  authorizing  the  project. 

planned   to   build   the   dam   in 

Iter  moved,  thus  removing  all  Jus- 

"Boulder  Dam. "     When  Secretary 

Dam"  he  did  so  as  a  tribute  to  the 

and  carrying  out  the  project 

and  plans  while  he  was  still  Sec- 

Ickes  removed  the  name  of  Hoover 

partisan. 

to  change  his  decision  despite 

stubbornness  he  stood  by 

Is,  unless,  as  we  have  said,  a 

our  attention.     If  It  Is  once 

m."  we  offer  Mr.  Ickes  our  congrat- 

usage  by  the  New  York  Times  of 

copied  by  other  newspapers  in  the 

if  not  by  official  proclamation,  this 

by  the  name  It  should  rightly 
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-Herald  of  March  4,  1939] 

Name  of  HoovER-Botnj>Ea  Dam- 
OR  Something 


(By  Pa  il  Mallon) 
Ferociously  honest  Harold  Ick  s.  who  is  always  accusing  the  press 

to  have  snared  his  own  large  toe 
in  one  at  least.  He  has  succAsfully  deluded  an  entire  world — 
mapmakers.  press,  and  movies —  nto  believing  that  dam  out  In  the 


history  shows  an  Attorney  General 


of  the  United  States,  Homer  Ct  mmlngs.  ruled  that  Ickes  Illegally 


to   Boulder— and   so   advised   the 


Interior  Secretary  away  back  in  January  1935.    Cummings,  then 


irate  Interior  Secretary,  held  the 
lonor  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee who  brought  the  Coloradp  River  States  Into  the  water  com- 
pact. Herbert  Hoover. 

It  might  never  have  become  iubllc  but  for  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Cummlngs.  When  he  eft  office  recently  he  permitted  a 
writer  to  have  his  public  pap(  rs  for  publication  in  book  form. 
Somehow  his  exchange  of  lette  s  with  Ickes  on  this  subject  got 
Into  the  batch  and  appeared  in  i  he  book. 

The  letters  show  the  world  los  t  two  outstanding  humorists  when 
the.se  two  took  up  their  career  i  In  politics.  The  Interior  Secre- 
tary's letter  (January  17,  1935)  ; 

"Dear  Homer:  On  page  4  of  |  yi  lur  1  bill  of  complaint  In  the  case  of 
The  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  v.  The  State  of  Arizona, 
defendant,  there  Is  a  reference  to  'water  discharged  at  Hoover 
I  Boulder  I  Dam."  Having  gone  1o  great  lengths  to  give  to  Boulder 
Dam  its  original  and  proper  name,  which  my  predecessor  In  office 
attempted  feloniously  to  take  fiom  It.  for  which  praiseworthy  and 
meritorious  public  act  I  have  he\  n  roundly  condemned  by  reaction- 
ary Republican  papers  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  may  say  that 
the  reference  In  this  bill  of  complaint  to  'Hoover  Dam'  gives  me 
nothing  at  all  to  cheer  about.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  point  out 
what  was  undoubtedly  merely  m  Inadvertence,  but  I  lacked  the 
opportunity,  since  I  did  not  see  the  bill  of  complaint  until  after  it 
had  been  printed  and  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  Cummlngs  reply  (January    21,  1935)  : 

"Dear  Harold:  This  acknowled  ?es  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary alx)ut  Boulder  Etem.  and  Ian  not  surprised  by  your  perturba- 
tion. Even  m  the  midst  of  grea  t  events  the  misuse  of  a  cherished 
name  is  apt  to  be  upsetting. 

"The  difficulty  in  this  partlcu  lar  Instance  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  term  '  Joulder  Dam'  is  used  as  often  as 
possible  and  scattered  somewhat  promiscuously  in  strategic  places 
in  the  bill  of  complaint,  neverth  >less  the  drafters  of  that  document 
seemed  to  feel  it  necessary  in  d  ?scribing  the  dam  to  use  the  title 
employed  by  Congress  in  acts  appropriating  money  for  its  con- 
struction. 

"I  believe  these  acts  refer  to  1  he  dam  as  'Hoover  Dam.'  (See  46 
Stat.  L.  1146;  47  Stat.  L.  118;  47  Stat.  L.  535.)  Moreover,  the  dam 
is  referred  to  as  'Hoover  Dam'  ii  i  the  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Metropolitan  Wa  ;er  District,  under  which  contract. 
I  understand,  the  dam  Is  actv  ally  being  constructed.  Our  de- 
partment was  not  aware  that  i  ou  had  officially  rechristened  the 
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dam.  or  that  there  had  been  any  change  In  Its  technical  name 
since  the  order  of  Secretary  Wilbur,  made  on  September  17.  1930. 

"I  rather  doubt  whether  it  Is  feasible  to  do  anything  about  the 
matter  at  this  late  day.  even  If  it  were  deemed  appropriate  to  do  so. 
In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  water  over  the  Hoover 
(Boulder)  Dam.  When  I  see  you.  I  shall  extend  my  commiseration 
in  person." 

Thus  apparently  the  dam  has  been  Hoover  Dam  legally  for  4 
years,  although  no  one  knew  it  except  Messrs.  Ctimmings  and 
Ickes. 

Unless  the  new  Attorney  General  Prank  Murphy  will  take  a  less 
legal  and  more  Ickesian  view  of  the  Interior  Secretary's  predica- 
ment, apparently  it  will  remain  Hoover  Dam. 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^  HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediiccday.  April  26,  1929 


STATEMENT   BY   ALBERT  J.   HUTZLER 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  statement 
by  Albert  J.  Hutzler  on  the  1938  results  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  as  follows: 

(Prom   Commerce   Reports   of   February    18,    1939 — Issued    by   the 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Commerce] 
1938  Resut-ts  Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Procsaic 
(By  Albert  J.  Hutzler.  Trade  Agreements  Unit) 

During  the  year  1938.  United  States  exports  to  both  the  group 
of  17  countries  with  which  reciprocal -trade  agreements  had  been 
concluded  and  to  the  group  of  nonagrcement  countries  decreased, 
the  rate  of  decline  being  slightly  smaller  to  the  agreement  group 
than  to  the  nonagreemcnt  group.  Taking  an  annual  average  lor 
the  past  2  years,  however,  exports  to  agreement  countries  have 
shown  a  much  greater  rate  of  Increase  over  the  preagreement 
period  1934-35  than  average  exports  to  the  nonagreemcnt  group. 

The  value  of  total  imports  Into  the  United  States  during  1938 
declined  sharply  Irom  the  relatively  high  level  of  the  preceding 
year,  with  a  lesser  rate  of  decline  from  the  agreement  group  than 
from  the  nonagrccment  country  group.  During  the  2-year  period 
1937-38.  the  Increase  In  imports  from  the  agreement  country  group 
over  the  2-year  preagreement  period  was  less  than  the  average 
increase  in  exports  to  those  countries. 

BELATIVE    CHANCE    IN    EXPORTS 

VWhlle  United  States  exports  experienced  a  moderate  decline  In 
1938  from  the  level  of  1937.  the  exports  from  thi.s  country  have 
shown  smaller  declines  than  those  from  most  other  countries.  Ex- 
ports from  this  country  remained  at  high  levels  in  1938  because 
of  the  continued  demand  abroad  for  American  aircraft,  machinery, 
and  metal  manufacltu-es.  and  because  of  the  large  surpluses  of 
wheat,  com,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  commodities, 
Fome  of  which  were  again  available  for  export  from  this  country. 
The  demand  for  American  machinery  and  metal  manufactures 
has  continued  strong,  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  heavy 
requirements  of  the  rearmament  programs  of  several  European 
countries  which  have  prevented  those  normally  large  exporting 
countries  from  supplying  both  export  and  domestic  demands. 

In  1938  there  was  a  net  decline  of  6.8  percent  compared  to 
1937  in  the  value  of  experts  to  the  17  agreement  countries  (not 
Including  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  an  agreement  became 
effective  only  on  January  1,  1939).  while  the  decline  in  exports  to 
all  other  countries  during  the  same  period  averaged  8  1  percent. 
In  contrast  to  the  general  trend,  exports  to  the  Netherlands  (in- 
cluding overseas  territories),  Switzerland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hondu- 
ras. Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica,  of  the  agreement  group,  were  greater 
In  1938  than  in  1937. 

That  exports  to  the  nonagreement  group  as  a  whole  during 
the  same  periods  did  not  show  a  greater  decline  was  cue  largely 
to  the  continued  high  level  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  increases  in  exports  to  Norway,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  some  other  countries.  Experts  to  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted,  roughly,  for  one-third  of  the  exports  to  the 
nonagreement  group.  Although  United  States  exports  of  cotton  to 
the  United  Kingdom  declined  in  1933,  total  exports  to  that  country 
were  well  maintained  for  the  year  because  of  increased  shipments 
Of  petroleum  products,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Exp>orts  as  a  whole  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
experienced  a  large  gain  in  1938  over  the  previous  year,  mainly  be- 
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cau«e  of  the  substantial  gain  In  exports  of  machtnerr.  particularly 
metal-working  machinery. 

The  comparison  of  exports  during  the  a-year  agreement  perlort 
which  closed  on  December  31.  1838.  with  the  2-year  preafWement 
period  of  1934-35  shown  a  definitely  greater  avmi^  rat*  of  tB» 
crea.se  In  exports  from  the  United  Sutes  to  the  group  of  agreement 
covmtrles  than  to  the  nonagreement  countries  as  a  whole.  Exports 
to  the  agreement  group  In  the  3-year  period  1937-S8  were  greater 
in  value  by  61  2  percent  than  the  average  for  the  preagreement  pe- 
riod 1934-35.  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  incroased  by  an 
average  of  only  37  9  percent  in  value. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  wveral  powerful  forces 
other  than  trade  agreements  which  have  8e^^•ed  to  lncrea.se  and  then 
to  maintain  American  foreign  trade  above  the  levels  th»t  previously 
prevailed.  However,  it  seems  elKnl&cant  that.  In  camp*ri*on  wltn 
the  two  preagreement  years  1934-35,  during  the  past  2  years  our 
exports  have  experienced  a  much  greater  rate  of  increase  to  trade 
agreement  countries  which  have  reduced  or  stabiilA-d  their  tarifls 
or  other  trade  barriers  on  distinctive  American  products  thaji  our 
exports  to  the  nouagrecment  group. 

RELATIVC  CHANGX  Ilf  IlfPOSTB 

As  previously  Indicated.  Imports  Into  the  United  States  during 
1933  experienced  a  marked  decline  in  comparison  with  1937.  This 
decline  in  Imports  Is  generally  attributed  to  the  recession  in  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  large  domestic  supply  of  agricultural  products 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  year,  was  more  than  ample  for 
this  country's  needs.  While  most  categories  of  imports  declined  in 
1938.  the  decline  was  particularly  severe  In  Imports  of  certain  raw 
materials,  notably  rubber,  tin.  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  certain 
fami  products  such  as  grain,  fodder,  and  oil  set>ds.  Boglnnltig  in 
the  latter  months  of  1937.  the  demand  for  certain  Imported  raw 
materials  lessened  considerably  with  the  decline  In  industrial  activ- 
ity In  this  country  and.  In  the  case  of  some  producu.  prices  de- 
creased markedly.  Also,  beginning  4n  the  latter  months  of  1937.  the 
domestic  supply  of  certain  agrlculttiral  products  became  substantial 
enough  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  large-scale  Importations  of 
thcee  products.-  It  so  happens  thet  imports  of  the  raw  materials 
and  agricultural  products  in  question  had  been  obtainable  mainly 
In  nonagreement  countries.  Consequently  the  pcrct^otage  of  decline 
in  th?  value  of  Imports  In  1938  was  greater  for  nonagreement 
countries  as  a  whole  than  for  the  agreement  group. 

Table  1. — United  States  foreign  trade  xtHth  tradf-ofreement  coun- 
tries and  xcith  all  others,  1938  compared  vnth  1937,  and  1937-3$ 
compared  with  1934-35 
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1.0W.0 


3.a»3.T  I.9M.S 


-302  2 
-7«1.0 
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— «  K 
-«.  1 


Of  lM7->  with 
1934-3S 


7»  t» 
1.44SO 


-41. « 
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798. » 
1.067  4 
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1.234  h 
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-7. « 1  aV.I  HOLf -H.MlLi -Hit 


1,851.3 


i,ofa.A 

1.44^6 


Value 


-Hf4.e 


2.6t2.1 


+297.7 


otnt 


V61.9 

-»-J7.t. 


+37.0 


-KTO.S 


+36.3 


>  Inrladicp  tt  o  17  countries  (aD<l  rolonies) « iib  whirli  acrcexoeau  veiv  in  operatioa 
darint:  itic  Krratrr  (xirt  of  tht' iii«t  i^inoiiths.  Otily  1  of  iheafrecnMots  waclnopata- 
tioD  throuptiotit  lUi£,  6th^o(ir^out  W^,  12  l<r  tlit- tniddleof  ISasJlAby  tt>e  mMdlaar 
1037.  and  18  by  tlie  end  of  WM.  The  I3.M  (with  Kctiador)  only  oama  into  lorre  on 
Oct.  23,  \93S,  and  is  tlH'n-fon*  riftt  y«»t  inf-luded  in  the  siKiv*-  calcfilatlon*  a«  nn  nFrre- 

mrnt  cfmr.try.     Th*  ww    •  'h  Canada,  and  the  aM*m- tha 

I'nited  Klntrdotn  (inrludin;  1  and  non-Sf-lf-povernl  D(  Brr  imi) 

which  became  etTectiveJsi^  i.  )».><•,  ituik  lUe  number  of  agrMinei  tSOODtrir^  ui>  to  10. 

Gekeral  Note.— Pcroectaee  cbanfes  have  been  calculated  apoB  tulkr  llcures 
In  thousands. 

Sourct-:  Latnrt  n>cords  of  Division  of  Foreicn  Trade  Statistic^  Borraa  of  fontttm 
and  l>onies:ic  Conimt-rw. 

In  1928  there  was  a  decline  of  2fl9  percent  orer  1937  In  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  the  group  of  asreement  coun- 
tries, whereas  Imports  during  the  same  period  of  comparison 
from  the  nonagreement   countries   declined   by   41.6   percent.     In 
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the  broadCT  comparison  between  the  2-year  period  1937-38  and 
the  preagreement  period  1934-35.  the  Increase  In  Imptjrts  into 
the  United  States  from  agreement  countries  averaged  35.2  per- 
cent, while  Importa  from  the  nonagreement  group  increased  37 
percent.  That  Imports  from  nonagreement  countries  during  the 
a-year  period  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  imports  from 
agreement  countries,  whereas  a  contrary  tendency  woxild  nor- 
mally have  been  expected,  is  due  to  the  heavy  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  products,  mainly  from  nonagreement 
countries  during  1937,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 
In  1938  this  abnormal  tendency  was  reversed  and  imports  from 
agreement  countries  showed  a  snuiller  rate  of  decline  in  imports 
than  from  nonagreement  countries, 

COMPARATIVZ    CHANCES     IN     EXPORTS     AND     IMPORTS 

United  States  exports  during  1938  to  the  agreement  countries 
as  a  whole  decreased  about  $86,000,000  from  the  levels  of  1937, 
while  the  year's  decrease  in  Imports  into  the  United  States  from 
the  same  countries  was  about  $362,000,000. 

Taking  a  broader  view,  a  comparl.>*on  of  the  past  2  years  with 
the  preagreement  years  of  1934  and  1935  shows  an  Increase  In 
exports  to  the  agreement  countries  group  averaging  about  $465,- 
000.000  annually,  and  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  same  coun- 
tries averaging  approximately  $280,000,000  annually. 

rmOGRESS  or  PROCKAM RBCENT   AGREEMENTS   CONCLUDED NEGOTIATIONS 

ANNOUNCED 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  In  November  1938,  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  assumed  greater  proportions  as  a  trade- 
et;litrt;lng  Influence.  At  the  same  time  a  second  agreement  with 
Canada  was  signed,  superseding  the  first  agreement  concluded  at 
the  end  of  1935.  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  in  the  latter 
part  of  1938  with  Ecuador.  The  19  countries  with  which  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  are  now  in  operation,  together  with  their  colonies, 
account  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

The  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1939.  covers  not  only 
the  trade  between  these  two  countries,  the  largest  trading  countries 
in  the  wor:d.  but  also  the  trade  of  the  United  States  w^ltli  Newfound- 
land and  the  non-self-governing  British  colonies.  The  Importance 
of  this  agreement  may  t>e  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  areas  covered 
by  the  agreement  constitutes  nearly  one-flfth  of  our  trade  with  the 
world  as  a  whole.  The  United  Kingdom  is  generally  the  largest 
marlcet  for  our  exports  and  ranlcs  among  the  three  leading  countries 
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as  a  source  of  our  Imports. 
60  British  colonies  to  which 

The  second  agreement  with 
ary  1,  1939.  considerably  enlarged 
ment.  since  the  experience  of 
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Table  3. — United   States   trade   with    individual   trade -agreement  countrie,  ,  1934-38 

IVuhies  in  millions  of  dollarsl 
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Oe.nxral  Notk.     Percentaite  changes  have  been  calcuUte.1  upon  fuller  figures  in  thousands. 

Source:  Latest  record*  ot  Division  of  Foreisn  Trade  SialisUca,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commere*. 
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The  Republican  Formula— ** A  Fair.  Chance  for  a 

Free  People** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday,  April  26.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  KARL  E.  MTJNDT,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

APRIL  22.  1939 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  over  the  radio  on  Saturday  last : 

Good  afternoon  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  has  frequently  been 
Bald  of  American  democracy  that  "ours  Is  a  government  by  discus- 
Blon,"  and  I  believe  that  there  Is  considerable  of  truth  In  that 
statement.  While  many  other  govcrnmouts  have  become  govern- 
ments by  bullets  or  by  bayonets,  by  coercion  and  by  concentration 
camps,  by  dictation  and  by  decree,  the  American  system,  praise 
God,  still  remains  government  by  discussion. 

"THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  TTS" 

That  being  the  case.  It  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  in  this 
country  we  can  have  the  type  of  government  we  desire,  because  we 
determine  It  by  discussion,  and  It  has  Ijecome  an  American  axiom 
that  we  always  have  the  kind  of  govemmeitt  that  we  deserve.  When 
people  sp>c»a  too  much  time  discussing  golf  scores  and  bridge  hands 
or  busy  themselves  too  much  with  business  or  babies,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  attention  to  their  National  Government,  we  find  men 
elected  to  serve  the  people  coming  to  feel  that  the  people  should 
serve  them  itistead.  and  we  find,  as  I  presume  Shakespeare  would 
have  put  It.  that  "the  Government  Is  too  much  with  us."  It  squan- 
ders our  money,  It  meddles  In  our  private  affairs,  it  cripples  our 
progress  with  back-breaking  taxes.  It  tampers  with  the  American 
formula  for  success,  it  discards  our  traditions  and  violates  our  Ideals, 
and  all  because  we  are  too  busy,  or  too  dull,  or  too  weak,  or  too  timid 
to  discuss  government  freely,  frankly,  and  openly,  so  that  we  can 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  today  are  so  apparent  that  they  become 
as  inevitable  as  conclusions  In  mathematics,  once  we  survey  the 
facts. 

And  surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  should,  all  of  us.  spend 
more  time  dlsctisslng  Government.  America  has  not  come  over  150 
years  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  depression,  nor  did  we  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  national  success  simply  to  move  back  permanently 
to  the  valleys  of  distress,  disappointment,  and  depression.  Our  his- 
tory has  always  been  dotted  with  a  series  of  economic  curves — of 
up«  and  downs,  with  each  "up"  being  higher  and  more  universally 
enjoyed  than  any  previous  one  But  this  "down"  which  now  engulfs 
us  has  lasted  so  long  and  remains  so  bad  that  It  Is  coming  to 
resemble  more  a  complete  economic  collapse  than  a  recurring 
economic  curve. 

So  as  we  worry  along  In  this  seventh  successive  year  of  the 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  depression  It  Is  high  time  that  all  of  us  analj-ze 
clearly  and  convincingly  this  "deal"  which  is  no  longer  "new,"  to 
try  to  discover  what  there  is  about  it  which  Is  perpetuating  so 
needlessly  and  so  unhappily  the  era  of  the  depression. 

A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  THE  NEW  DEAL 

This  misnamed  New  Deal  administration  now  seems  destined  to 
hang  up  a  new  record  in  American  history  as  the  only  8-year  Presi- 
dential regime  to  keep  this  country  on  its  knees  for  its  entire  ad- 
ministration and  to  iTole  from  its  Inauguration  to  Its  exit  without 
a  single  sample  cf  the  traditional  American  prosperity  of  which  we 
have  always  had  at  least  a  taste  during  other  octennial  Intervals. 
Such  continuous  fallvire  cannot  mean  that  America  has  run  its 
course — It  means.  Instead,  that  too  much  tampering  with  the  Amer- 
ican system  has  brought  us  the  Old  World  poverty  for  the  time 
being  along  with  the  Old  World  economic  Ideals  and  political  poli- 
cies which  the  New  Deal  has  been  so  energetically  importing. 

Any  fair  and  full  analysis  of  the  underlying  political  philosophy 
of  the  Roosevelt  regime  reveals  one  simple  fact  so  clearly  that  to 
fail  to  recognize  it  is  to  fall  to  read  the  evidence — that  basic  rule 
of  government  is  that  the  New  Deal  has  adopted  from  the  Old 
World  the  idea  that  the  central  government  must  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  the  activities  of  the  average  citizen.  The  New 
Deal  may  be  credited  with  sincerity  in  this  belief,  but  In  all 
events  it  must  be  charced  with  stupidity  in  believing  that  any 
central  government  under  any  president  could  ever  promote  pros- 
perity in  a  complex  country  like  ours  by  giving  to  bxireaucrats 
and  political  overlords  the  managerial  rights  which  belong  to  the 


businessman,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and  the  avenme  cttlaen  In  a 
fret"  democratic  government  such  as  ours  was  prior  to  ttoe  advent 
of  this  "new  dementia." 

r    D.   R.   BECOMES  "H.  D." 

President  Roosevelt  now  occupies  the  unenviable  position  of  the 
Hianpty  Dumpty  of  Mother  Goose  fame  and  it  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  all  this  country's  money  and  all  this  country's  men 
to  put  our  house  in  order  again  and  start  a  new  era  of  tnuHtlonal 
American  prosperity  and  opportunity.  The  R<x»rvelt  phUosophy 
of  unrestricted  Government  authority  over  everybody  has  failed, 
as  it  was  bound  to  fail  in  a  democratic  society.  The  price  w« 
would  have  to  pay  for  even  a  semblance  of  success  uiuler  such  a 
prevailing  Gove.'-nment  attitude  would  be  to  submit  to  the  proc- 
esses of  dictatorship,  and  that  price  Is  too  high  to  pav  for  the 
sorry  samples  of  success  which  similar  governmental  attitudes 
have  scored  in  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy.  This  aeal  for  unre- 
stricted control  is  evidenced  by  the  Court-packing  program,  the 
N.  R.  A.,  the  political  administration  of  relief,  the  Presidential 
purRe.  the  first  reorpanization  bill,  and  docsens  of  equally  slgnin- 
cant  if  less  sensational  manifestations  of  the  do  it  from  Washington 
theory  of  government. 

WOL\TS  IN  sheep's  CLOTHING 

By  the  device  of  selecting  social  and  economic  goals  which  all 
Americans  admire,  the  New  Deal  has  preached  liberalism  and  prac- 
ticed reaction  to  the  point  of  Government  domination  unparalleled 
In  history.  It  has  sold  the  American  public  more  economic  wolves 
urder  the  mantle  of  "adjectlverous"  sheep's  clothing  than  any  other 
administration  in  America.  But  the  protective  mantle  is  breaking 
down,  the  political  wolves  have  bared  their  fangs,  and  the  taxpayers, 
the  unemployt-d  workers,  the  underpaid  farmers,  and  thoughtftU 
citizens  everywhere  are  beginning  to  recover  from  their  dreams  of 
delusion. 

A    FAIR   CHANCE    FOR   A    FSES   PEOPLE 

The  result  of  this  economic  chaos  and  national  confu.«lon  points 
definitely  to  a  sweeping  Republican  victory  In  the  1940  elections. 
Con.scquently  the  Republican  Party  now  faces  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility in  Its  hl.story;  ours  is  the  Job  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos, 
prasptrlty  out  of  poverty,  business  out  of  bungling.  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  to  replace  the  crippling  Influence  of  curtailed  pro- 
duction, and  to  restore  the  rlphts  of  eelf-povemment  following  this 
period  of  government  decrees  from  self-nominated  political  princes 
of  privilege,  I  suggest  as  the  basic  philosophy  on  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  march  to  victory,  and  after  that  lead  the  march 
to  recovery,  that  we  adopt  as  the  goal  of  self-government  under 
republicanism  the  obj'^tlve  described  by  the  following  formula: 
A  fair  chance  for  a  free  people.  That,  to  me,  is  What  America 
Should  offer  to  Its  citizens:  that  is  what  the  Republican  Party  should 
provide  under  Its  Incoming  administration— a  fair  chance  for  a 
free  people. 

No  honest  man  shotild  ask  for  more  and  no  dishonest  man 
should  be  given  less  than  a  fair  chance  to  prove  his  merit,  and  the 
Government  should  not  take  away  any  more  freedom  of  choice 
and  freedom  of  control  than  Is  necessary  to  guarantee  to  Amer- 
icans in  all  walks  of  life  and  In  all  occupational  pursuits  a  fair 
chance  to  succeed. 

Under  the  program  of  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people,  America 
can  give  labor  honest  Jobs  Instead  of  political  doleu;  It  can  give 
farmers  fair  prices  for  full  crops  Instead  of  subsidies  for  obeying 
Government  mandates:  it  can  enable  business  to  c^ierate  for  profit 
and  expand  with  confidence  Instead  of  fearfully  marking  time 
while  conflicting  Executive  decrees  demand  an  ever-changlnf 
course  of  conduct.  The  Republican  Party  can  on  such  a  platform 
achieve  the  goals  which  the  present  administration  merely  admires 
and  acclaims;  It  can  bring  America  back  from  a  hazardous  and 
unnecessary  desire  to  meddle  in  foreign  botindary  disputes  and 
concentrate  our  activities  upon  the  No.  1  Job  of  making  democracy 
work  at  home;  instead  of  dissipating  its  efforts  in  loud  talk  about 
saving  democracy  for  the  world  It  can  register  definite  progrese 
in  saving  democracy  in  America.  Our  people  have  lost  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  Inclination  to  govern  themselves  and  to  solre 
their  own  problems  while  constantly  climbing  the  ladder  toward 
social  and  economic  betterment — they  are  tired  of  ignoring  the 
ladder  in  vain  attempts  to  Jtunp  over  the  moon  in  one  leap,  and 
the  inevitable  fall  after  each  Jump  Is  breaking  the  morale  and  the 
machinery  of  our  traditional  prooeaaee  of  self-government.  It  Is 
time  for  a  change,  and  under  a  Republican  administration  after 
1940  let  us  all  Join  in  making  that  change  so  effective  and  so  per- 
manent that  the  American  g^oal  of  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people 
will  once  again  be  the  maxim  by  which  this  country  forges  forward 
Just  as  we  grew  to  be  a  coimtry  so  strong  and  so  sound  tmder  It 
that  even  7  extravagant  years  of  maladministration  have  not  de> 
stroyed  our  bounce  nor  broken  our  hopes. 

AMERICA    NEED    NOT    CO    TO    WAS 

Included  In  these  hopes  which  I  am  sure  are  shared  by  everyone 
In  this  radio  circle  this  afternoon  Is  that  biggest  most  heartfelt 
hope  of  all.  namely  that  America  may  remain  at  peace. 

And  coming  from  Washington  Jtist  a  few  hours  ago  as  I  hare. 
let  me  assure  those  of  you  wbr^  may  be  In  leas  direct  contact  with 
your   National   Government    than   I,   that   anyone   t^inT^g    about 
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America's  point?  to  war  thosp  dajm  Is  doing  so  either  for  private 
profit  or  pf)lltical  preferment,  because  we  never  have  bad  less 
actual  rra.wn  for  meddling  in  E^iropean  boundary  disputes  than  we 
have  today. 

Alined  on  both  sltlea  of  these  disputes  are  governments  which 
borrowed  our  money  freely  both  before  the  World  War  and  after, 
and  Just  as  freely  broke  their  promises  to  pay  it  back. 

Alined  on  both  sides  of  these  disputes  are  governmental  forms 
which  are  equally  antagonistic  and  repulsive  to  American  democ- 
racy The  current  European  crisis  is  no  ideological  quarrel;  it  is 
the  age-old  fight  of  imperialistic  nations  whose  dollar  diplomacy 
and  power  politics  Inevitably  and  Intermittently  lead  to  war  and 
always  will. 

MAKE  DEMOCSACT    WORK    AT    HOME 

Woodrow  Wilson  led  us  into  one  ghastly  war  to  attempt  to 
change  human  nature  in  Europe  and  we  failed.  We  must  all  unite 
to  keep  another  Democratic  President  from  leading  us  into  another 
conflict  which  this  time  might  well  destroy  the  last  remnants  of 
the  democracy  It  purports  to  protect. 

America  has  no  love  for  either  the  German  putsch,  the  Italian 
Invasion,  the  Japanese  grab,  or  the  Russian  purge.  We  must  not 
waste  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy  in  overseas  warfare  to 
advance  or  repel  either  fascism  or  communism  in  the  Old  World. 

Let  us  Instead  make  our  democracy  work  at  home,  by  so  doing 
we  will  most  helpfully  contribute  to  the  spread  of  Christian  and 
democratic  ideals  throughout  the  world.  And  In  the  Job  of 
making  democracy  work  at  home  wc  no  longer  have  so  far  to 
look  ahead  Life  begins  anew  for  America  In  1940  with  a  rededlca- 
tlon  to  the  principles  of  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  in  the 
finest  country  of  the  world. 


Welcome,  Archbishop  Spellman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJ:csday.  April  26,  1939 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  House,  in  these  days  of  turbulence  and  violence  abroad, 
with  the  dark  clouds  of  war  suspended  over  all  of  Eurojje, 
striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  foreign  lands,  an  event  has  taken  place  in  our  great 
country  during  these  last  few  days  which  is  of  great  moment 
to  those  of  us  who  turn  for  guidance  in  times  of  great  stress 
to  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  church.  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XII.  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
stretched  his  hand  across  the  sea  to  bestow  his  blessing 
upon  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman.  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Boston,  appointing  him  archbishop  of  New  York 
to  replace  the  dearly  beloved  and  late  lamented  Cardinal 
Hayes.  His  Excellency  will  act  as  spiritual  adviser  to  the 
thousands  of  Catholics  in  the  largest  and  wealthiest  arch- 
diocese in  the  world.  He  is  a  most  worthy  emissary  of  the 
Pope  of  Rcme.  and  due  to  his  many  years  of  association 
with  the  former  Cardinal  Pacelli  will  reflect  many  of  the 
theories  and  ideals  of  His  Holiness  which  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  bond  uniting  the  Catholics  of  our  Nation. 
To  the  many  thousands  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York 
he  is  the  new  shepherd  of  their  flock,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
vast  experience  is  greatly  needed  at  this  time;  under  his 
spiritual  guidance  we  need  harbor  no  fears  that  any  u-ill 
stray  from  the  fold.  I  wish  him  health  and  an  abundance 
of  strength  to  carry  on  the  great  work  which  lies  before 
hun.  The  archbishop  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  is 
not  only  the  head  of  thousands  of  Catholics,  he  is  a  first 
citizen.  His  work  is  administrative  as  well  as  religious  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  people:  his  concerns  are  civic 
as  well  as  philanthropic.  I  am  confident  he  will  take  great 
pride  in  continuing  the  fine  record  of  achievement  attained 
by  the  Catholic  Charities  organization  in  New  York  City 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

I  am  very  glad,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  opportimity 
of  paying  tribute  today  to  Archbishop-elect  Spellman.  who 
has  had  a  most  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing scholars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    He  is  in  every 


respect  a  worthy,  successoi 
beloved  men  who  have 
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Mr.    CANNON    of    Missc  uri. 
granted  to  extend  my  rei  larks 
include  the  following  time  y 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Harmon,  pres  dent 
Pulton.  Mo.,  March  25.  193  ': 
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The  framers  of  the 
term.  "We,  the  people  of  the 
the  people."  they  spoke  of  thi 
all  of  the  people  as  they  trie  i 
ernment.    Not  much  time 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the 
parties.     In  the  hands  of  the 
cratic  Party,  lies  the 

The  privileges  of  such  a  po 
ties  are  primary.    The 
difficult    and    imperativ 
virtues  demanded.    In  April 
lighter  work  to  pioneer,  need 
age,  than  to  patiently  and  resi 
and  perplexing  civilization." 
all  of  the  malcontent,  the 
and  those  for  one'  reason  or 
or  their  Government  could 
physical  exertion  in  the  une: 
man  has  completed  his  trek 
free  west  into  which  may  be 
have  come   to  the   period   in 
••patiently  and  resolutely  face 
plexlng  civilization." 
which  a  political  party 
effort. 

The  discharge  of  this 
cause  the  existence  of 
world  powers  today  Is  pro  and 
Communists,  and  Monarchist; 
democracy.      Democracy 
tinuance  must  be  nurtured 

Democracy  is  in  a  crisis, 
significant  or  alarming  sym 
of  crisis  are  inherent  in  th« 
the  present  economic,  social 
these  internal  problems  whi(#i 
are  to  be  worthy  disciples  of 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
lions  who  have  died  for 
who  look  to  us  as  an  examph 

Let  us  see  the  conflicts  w 
mocracy.      Last    spring   Mr 
Institute  of  International 
the  Harris  Foundation 
Rappard  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
delivering  his  lectures  he  broti 
which  have  arisen  in  Amen^ 
field  of  theory.    I  wish.  If  I 
political  existence  of  today. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is 
social  equality.     The   writers 
held  it  to  be  a  self-evident 
It  was  natural  that  in  a 
emphasis  was  placed  upon 
war  the  sloiran  of  which  was 
nomic  conditions  of  colonial 
degree  of  equality.     Imbued 
It  soon  was  apparent  that  we 
tions  upon  liberty.     I  shall 
cite  some  of  the  more  recent 
sary  to  place  upon  the  libexty 
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to  that  long  list  of  notable  and 
the  high  oflBce  of  archbishop  of 
Empire  State  of  New  York,  one 
the  Catholic  faith. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave 

in  the  Record,  I  desire  to 

and  scholarly  address  delivered 

of  William  Woods  College,  at 
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Recently  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  pass  labor  legislation  by 
which  man  is  no  longer  free  to  work  as  he  pleases.  We  have  set 
limits  to  the  time  he  works,  how  much  or  how  little  he  may  receive 
for  his  work,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  may  work.  We 
have  found  It  necess.nry  to  control  the  whole  machinery  of  produc- 
tion, saying  bow  much  land  may  be  seeded,  how  many  animals  may 
be  raided  en  a  farm,  how  much  a  factory  can  produce,  how  many 
days  a  week  a  factory  may  operate,  and  how  much  profit  it  may 
make.  As  production  has  been  controlled,  so  has  cons\imptlon. 
until  the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  tell  us,  by  setting 
limits,  what  we  may  buy.  what  we  should  pay,  and  what  we  may  do 
with  the  purchased  goods.  Likewise,  we  have  been  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  being  as  reckless  as  we  may  care  to  with  htiman  life,  and 
the  program  of  social  legislation  has  provided  security  and  dignity 
for  these  In  the  latter  periods  of  life  Obviously  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  libeity. 

This  is  seen  in  siiarp  contrast  in  recent  political  life.  I  would 
characterize  the  period  of  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge  as  one 
which  emphasized  liberty.  Here  we  saw  unrestrained  econonuc 
exploitation.  Men  could  build  estates  as  large  as  it  was  possible 
to  build  them,  although  there  were  millions  unemployed  and  hun- 
gry. Calvin  Coolidge  carrit^d  to  extreme  a  f>olicy  of  "let  alone"  with 
labor.  In  other  words,  capital  was  left  free  to  exploit  labor  without 
defense  for  labor.  During  this  period  we  saw  disastrous  and  crimi- 
nal sweep  of  speculation.  Any  thinking  person  knew  that  specula- 
tion was  going  forward  apace  at  such  a  speed  that  only  disaster 
could  follow.  But  this  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  In 
an  era  which  emphasized  the  freedom  of  democracy.  It  proved  to 
be  the  freedom  of  the  Jungle,  in  which  the  great  could  claw  apart 
and  kill  the  weak. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stressed 
the  concept  of  equality.  We  have  seen  tl-.e  rise  of  a  class — the 
•forgotten  men" — a  group  which  should  never  be  permitted  in  a 
democracy.  We  found  a  whole  group  whom  liberty  had  trod  down 
and  whom  equality  must  raise  again.  We  see  now  care  for  the  aged 
and  the  unemployed  whereby  those  who  have  are  forced  to  share 
with  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  We  see  more  dignity  given  to 
hiunan  life.  Not  that  the  unfortunate  economicaUy  now  are  equal 
to  those  more  fortunate,  but  there  is  greater  degree  of  equality 
The  Roosevelt  stress  upon  equality  has  used  the  Nazarene  philoso- 
phv.  "We  are  our  brother's  keeper." 

Either  liberty  or  equality  in  extreme  Is  mtirderous  to  democracy. 
Recently  we  have  seen  extreme  liberty  nearly  extinguish  the  light 
of  self-government.  However,  we  must  be  warned  of  the  fact 
that  overemphasis  upon  equality  Is  communism,  and  this  is  the 
antithesis  of  democracy.  Democracy  must  solve  this  problem  of 
the  conflict  between  personal  liberty  and  social  equality.  We 
must  face  the  problem  with  patience  and  resolution. 

The  second  major  conflict  within  democracy  is  between  the  con- 
cept of  personal  Uberty  and  governmental  efficiency.  The  dic- 
tators accuse  democracies  of  being  debating  societies  In  which 
uninformed  majorities  rule  and  half  truths  triumph.  Dictators 
often  point  out  that  our  liberty  defeats  efficiency  In  government. 
Unfortunately,  there  often  is  evidence  of  waste  in  our  Government 
through  political  intrigue,  Irrelevant  discussions,  and  unsound 
compromises.  As  a  party  and  as  a  people  we  must  learn  to  re- 
strain our  individual  liberty  in  behalf  of  well-practiced  discipline. 
This  we  must  do  to  demonstrate  that  while  regimentation  may  be 
strong  for  a  short  thrust,  cooperation  is  more  efficient  on  the 
long  puU. 

An  obvious  example  is  before  us.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  there  was  efficiency  through  accord.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came  into  office,  banks  were  closed  and  then  reopened, 
and  a  palsied  economic  sjrstem  was  given  strength.  Prosperity, 
which  for  years  had  hidden  around  that  mysterious  comer,  was 
chased  out  into  the  open  and  was  driven  down  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  American  cities.  Employment  was  provided  for  some 
20.000.000  who  had  lost  their  work.  The  wheels  of  Industry,  wblch 
had  become  matted  with  ccbwebs  of  disuse,  were  cleaned  out  and 
oiled,  and  industry  began  again.  Now,  in  the  later  days  of  that 
same  administration,  constructive  achievement  Is  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  functional  Jealousies,  personal  ambitions,  desire  for  per- 
sonal preferment,  and  imcompromislng  convictions.  One  now  hears 
of  lll)erals  and  conservatives  as  though  they  were  not  brothers  in 
one  party  but  perhaps  cousins.  One  hears  of  the  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowing, the  Garner  eroup.  the  HuU  faction,  the  Clark  clique — groups 
rather  than  one  Democratic  Party.  One  even  hears  of  regulars  and 
independents  as  though  they  were  lined  one  against  the  other.  Nor 
Is  this  an  inappropnate  time  to  mention  the  desirabihty  of  accord 
In  the  Commonwealth  cf  Missouri. 

Liberty  must  t>e  made  to  produce  governmental  efficiency.  This 
task  we  must  face  with  patience  and  resolution. 

The  third  and  last  crisis  which  I  would  mention  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  international  situation — the  crisis  of  war.  Govern- 
ments like  plants  or  animals  thrive  In  a  friendly  environment. 
Democracies  thrive  on  peace.  In  peaceful  times  they  are  at  their 
best  and  operate  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  Dictatorships  are  the 
ones  which  tiirlve  on  war.  They  arose  In  countries  which  were 
disappointed  In  the  war.  They  are  the  debtor  nations  from  the 
war.  And  dictatorships  dejjend  upon  war  cr  the  threat  of  war  for 
the  cohesive  force  which  holds  their  people  together.  Without 
war  or  the  threat  of  war.  dictatorships  fall  apart.  Without  war  or 
the  threat  of  war.  democracies  thrive.  When  war  comes  to  any 
nation,  democracy  ceases.  Armies  are  not  democratic  organiza- 
tions.   In  war  even  democratic  peoples  su^^pend  democratic  pro- 
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cedures.     Thus.  Prance  has  already  found  it  necesmrj  to  place  ber 
ference.  marks  a  new  and  somewhat  changed  era. 
president  in  the  position  of  a  dictator.     Democracy  cannot  coote 
to  fuU  and  beautiful  bloom  in  soil  that  Is  fertilmtd  and  uUed  by 
and  for  dicutors.     We  must  have  peace  If  dcmt>ct»cy  la  to  live. 

And  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  the  Democrats  must  demand  certain 
things.  They  must  demand  neutrality  m  their  cooperation  with 
feUow  democracies— neutrality,  both  legal  and  mental.  lor  a  people 
first  must  surrender  their  mental  neuimlity  befure  they  can  bo 
brought  to  surrender  their  legal  neutrality. 

In  the  second  place,  the  democracies  must  learn  to  sacrlfloe  for 
peace  as  they  would  for  war.  America  ha.s  never  been  slow  to 
pay  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  war,  but  often  we  have  been  far  too 
slow  m  making  any  sacnflco  to  mamtain  pesice  We  nuiy  have  lo 
sacrifice  markets,  commerce,  profits,  and  otlior  things  to  maintain 
peace,  but  it  Is  better  to  do  ao  than  to  make  the  same  sacnilces 
In  a  war  that  brings  destruction  to  all. 

Pinally  we  must  cooperate  with  the  peace-loving  nations,  but  we 
mu.st  coop>eratr  with  them  in  counsel  as  well  as  In  strife.  We  must 
learn  to  give  leadership  to  the  weak  and  vacillating  democracies  of 
Etirope.  Munich  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  liad  the  cour- 
age of  American  diplomacy  l>een  represented.  If  we  are.  as  we  must, 
to  help  pay  the  bills  of  Europe's  political  Intngut.  we  should  be 
present  a-he n  the  t>arga!n  is  made.  We  should  cease  to  be  the  cat's- 
paw  to  pull  the  political  chestnuts  out  of  a  world  conflagration 
kindled  in  our  absence.  We  must  find  a  way  to  remain  at  peace. 
This  hope  must  be  pursued  with  patience  and  resolution. 

These  are  the  problems  of  democracy,  and  the  solution  Is  the 
responsibility  of  this  party  If  democracy  is  not  to  be  murdered  at 
the  hands  of  its  friends.  We  must  find  a  way  to  equalize  the  desire 
for  personal  liberty  and  social  equality.  We  must  make  liberty  con- 
ducive to  governmental  efficiency,  and  we  must  maintain  world 
peace,  which  Is  the  only  coiKlitlon  under  which  democracy  can  sur- 
vive. This  demands  courage,  but  there  Is  one  whose  courage  Is  as 
great  as  David's,  who  as  a  lad  dared  to  fight  the  giant.  This  de- 
mands patience,  but  there  Is  one  whose  patience  in  the  face  of 
criticism,  opposition,  and  betrayal  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  Job. 
It  demands  resolution,  but  there  Is  one  whose  resolution  Is  as  great 
as  the  Irresistible  forces  of  right,  for  time  marches  on  bis  side,  and 
right  leads  him  m  the  pursuit  of  freedom.  This  one  u  the  leader 
of  the  present  party,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Dissolve  this  crisis 
we  must  If  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  la  to  remam 
the  heritage  of  a  free  people. 


The  White  House  Conference  on   Children  in  a 

Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  April  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  APRIL  26.  1039 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  or  the  Rkcosd  an  addreas 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day, April  26.  1939,  at  the  White  House,  in  connection  with 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  In  a  Democracy. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

lime.  Secretary,  and  members  of  the  ooQferenr«.  It  Is,  perhaps, 
because  I  happened  to  be  born  with  what  may  be  called  a  "relative 
mind"  and  because  I  have  sought  to  cultivate  that  kind  of  think- 
ing for  nearly  half  a  century  that  I  think  of  this  conference  In 
the  first  instance  in  terms  of  the  past. 

Child  welfare — to  use  a  much  misused  term — did  not  enter  Into 
the  public  conscience  of  any  nation  until  about  100  years  ago. 
And  wc  know  from  reading  Dickens  and  the  literature  of  his  period 
that  the  well-being  of  children  In  those  early  day*  was  principally 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  schooling  and  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  the  ending  of  physical  cruelty — all  internoven  with  tlM 
sentimentality  of  the  good,  the  ultragood  Victorians. 

As  time  went  on  some  Interest  came  to  be  taken  in  every  nation. 
but  still  the  activities  of  those  who  sought  the  bettering  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  moment .  Tlewed  the  problem  t>ef ore 
them  as  a  problem  somewhat  apart  from  the  relationship  of  the 
younger  generation  to  the  broader  public  weal. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  first  cbUdren's  conferesce  to  assemble 
in  the  White  House  under  the  leadership  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1909,  the  conditions  that  surrotinded  child  life  were 
discussed  more  in  terms  of  child  life  than  in  terms  of  the  nationAi 
community. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RE 


Thla  was  true  to  a  very  srreat  extent  In  the  two  succeeding  White 
House  conft-rcnce*.  and  It  cx;curs  to  me  that  this,  the  fourth  con- 
ference marks  a  new  and  somewhat  changed  era. 

It  Is  £till  our  task  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  major  problems  of 
child  life  all  the  wisdom  ai»d  understanding  that  can  be  distilled 
from  compilations  of  facts,  from  the  intuitions  of  common  sense. 
and  from  professional  skill.  This  conference,  like  the  others,  is 
ccmposfd  of  men  and  women  having  a  broad  range  of  experience 
and  interest  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  review  the  objectives  and  methods  affecting  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  the  younger  generation  and 
their  preparation  for  the  responMbllitles  of  citizenship. 

But  we  have  gtine  one  siep  farther.  Definitely  we  are  here  with 
a  principal  objective  of  consideilng  the  rclatloiu«hip  between  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  and  the  children  who  form  an  Integral  part  of 
that  democracy.  We  no  longer  bet  them  apart  from  democracy  as  If 
thry  were  a  segregated  group.  They  are  at  one  with  democracy, 
becau.se  they  are  dependent  upon  a  democracy  and  democracy  is 
dependent  on  them. 

Our  work  will  not  be  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  day— It  will 
only  have  begun.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  coming  year  the 
members  of  thla  conference,  representing  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  many  fields  of  endeavor,  will  l>e  at  work.  We  shall  be 
testing  our  Institutions,  and  our  own  convictions  and  attitudes  of 
mind  as  they  affect  our  actions  as  parents  and  as  citizens.  In 
tern.s  of  their  significance  to  the  childhood  of  our  Nation. 

In  an  address  on  Pan  American  Day,  2  weeks  ago.  I  said  "Men 
are  not  prisoners  of  fate,  but  only  pr.scners  of  their  own  minds. 
Tliey  have  within  themselves  the  power  to  become  free  at  any 
moment."  On  April  15.  in  addressing  the  heads  of  two  great 
States.  I  stated  that  I  refu.sed  to  believe  that  the  world  is.  of 
!.«<:«  isslty.  a  prisoner  of  destiny.  "On  the  contrary,"  I  said.  "It  Is 
cltcsi^ihat  the  leaders  of  great  nations  have  it  In  their  power  to 
liberate  their  people  from  the  disaster  that  Impends.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  in  their  own  minds  and  in  their  own  hearts  the  peoples 
themselves  desire  that  their  fears  be  ended." 

In  providing  for  the  health  and  education  of  children,  for  the 
formation  of  their  minds  and  characters  in  ways  which  are  In 
harmony  with  the  Institutions  of  a  fret  society,  democracy  is 
training  Its  future  leaders.  The  safety  of  democracy  therefore 
dopeiids  upon  the  widespread  diffusion  of  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping those  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  are  es.sential 
to  leadership  in  our  modern  age  Further,  democracy  is  concerned 
not  only  with  preparation  for  leadership,  but  also  with  prepara- 
tum  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  In  the  determi- 
nation of  general  policies  and  the  selection  of  those  persons  who 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  special  duties.  Beyond  this,  democracy 
must  Inculcate  in  its  children  capacities  for  living  and  assure 
opj>ortunitle8  for  the  fulflllmtnt  of  those  capacities.  Tiie  success 
of  democratic  institutions  is  measured,  not  by  extent  of  territory, 
financial  power,  machines,  or  armaments,  but  by  the  desires,  the 
hopes,  and  the  dt^p-lying  satisfactions  of  the  individual  men, 
wt-inen.  and  children  who  make  up  its  citizenship. 

We  shall  be  concerned  with  ways  In  wh'ch  the  broad  chasm 
between  knowing  and  doing  may  be  bridged  over.  We  shall  be 
rvmlndlng  ourselves  that  all  the  lectures  on  nutrition  will  avail 
nothing  unless  there  Is  food  for  a  child  to  eat;  that  a  law  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  is  one  thing  and  a  chance  to  go  to 
school  is  another.  Prenatal  instruction  cannot  assure  healthy 
babies  unless  the  mother  has  access  to  pood  medical  and  nursing 
care  when  the  time  for  the  baby's  arrival  is  at  hand.  We  know 
how  to  budget  a  family's  expenditures;  we  have  undertaken 
to  preserve  home  life  for  fatherless  or  motherless  children  through 
the  Joint  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  application  of  money  and  serv- 
ice to  the  promotion  of  maternal  and  child  health;  the  restora- 
tion of  crippled  children  to  normal  physical  condition;  the  pro- 
tection of  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent,  especially  in  rural  areas;  and  the  elimination  of  child 
labor    from    Industries   shipping    goods    In    Interstate    commerce. 

Yet.  after  all  has  been  said,  only  a  t>eglnning  has  been  made  In 
affording  security  to  children.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  not  provided  enough  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  de- 
pendent children  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  the  Federal 
CJovernment  "s  contribution  toward  their  care  is  less  generous 
than  its  contribution  to  the  care  of  the  aged. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  consider  what  a  democratic 
society  miist  provide.  We  must  look  at  our  civilization  through 
the  eyes  of  children.  If  we  can  state  in  simple  language  some 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  childhood,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the 
Issues  which  challenge  our  intelligence. 

We  make  the  assumption  that  a  happy  child  shotild  live  In  a  home 
where  he  will  find  warmth  and  food  and  affection;  that  his  parents 
Will  take  care  of  him  should  he  fall  111;  that  at  school  he  will  find 
the  teachers  and  tools  needed  for  an  education;  that  when  he  grows 
up  there. will  be  a  Job  for  him;  and  that  he  will  some  day  establish 
his  own  home. 

As  we  consider  these  essentials  of  a  happy  childhood  our  hearts 
•re  heavy  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  many  children  who 
cannot  make  these  assumptions. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  children  of  the  unemployed. 

We  are  concerned  about  other  children  who  are  without  adequate 
shelter  or  food  or  clothing  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

We  are  concerned  alx)ut  the  children  of  migratory  families  who 
have  no  settled  place  of  abode  or  normal  community  relationships. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  children  of  minority  groups  In 
our  population  who,  confronted  with  discrimination  and  prejudice, 
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must  find  it  difficult  to  bellev 
ability  of  the  adults  in  their 

We  are  concerned  about  th 
of  medical  service  or  lacking 
cannot  pay  for  It. 

We  are  concerned  about  the 
who  attend  schools  poorly  eq 

We  are  concerned  about  the 
of  religious  influences,  and 
an  ordered  universe  and  in  th 

We    are    concerned    about    t 
children   cannot   make   the 
happiness. 

This  conference  and  the  actjv 
opportunity  for  us  to  test 
extent  to  which  they  serve  our 
henslve   review   of   the   probl 
practical  ways  in  which  we 

Many  branches  of  the  Fedefal 
promotion  of  the  health,  educ^ 
children.     You  will  be  asked  t 
undertakings  may  be 
cannot  be  supplied  with  the 
of  this  conference  must  not  b« 
or  even  to  Joint  Federal  and 
community  which  is  the  focal 
dren  receive  benefits  not  in 
they  live. 

The  men  and  women  wlthi 
you  who  are  assembled  at  the 
members  of  this  conference, 
us  In  a  final  session  next 
determine  the  extent  to  whicl- 
I  bid  you,  the  members  of  th< 
endeavor. 


in  the  Just  ordering  of  life  or  the 
1  orld  to  deal  with  life's  problems. 

children  living  beyond  the  reach 
i4edical  service  because  their  parents 

children  who"  are  not  in  school  or 

pped  to  meet  their  needs. 

children  who  are  outside  the  reach 

denied  help  in  attaining  faith  in 

fatherhood  of  God. 

e    future    of    our    democracy    when 
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Itles  which  It  initiates  furnish  an 

ives  and  our  Institutions  by  the 

children.     I  look  to  you  for  compre- 

before   us  and    suggestions  as   to 

advance  toward  our  goal. 

Government  are  engaged  In  the 

Ion.  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 

consider  the  points  at  which  these 

and  the  needs  for  service  which 

resources  at  hand.     But  the  attention 

directed  to  Federal  activities  alone. 

State  undertakings.     It  is  the  local 

point  for  all  these  programs.     Chil- 

V  ashington  but  in  the  places  where 

the  sound  of  my  voice,  as  well  as 

Ar'hite  Hous3,  are  in  the  larger  sense 

ecommendatlons  will  be  brought  to 

It  then  will  be  for  all  of  us  to 

they  will  be  translated  into  action. 

conference.  Godspeed  in  yoiu:  high 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
imous  consent  to  insert  in 
address  delivered  by  the  juaior 
Logan]  on  April  26.  1939.  o 
the  Lodge  Hall  of  Washing 
on  the  occasion  of  the  o 
versary  of  the  founding  ol 
Fellows  on  American  soil; 
letter  of  greetings  written 

Sire  Gaskill,  extending  his 

There   being   no   objecticki 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 


Every  hour  in  the  day  bring  > 
the  nations  grow  blacker  witt 
nations  are  to  be  devastated 
whether  civilization,  as  we  kn4w 
question  that  brings  thoughts 

One  hundred  and  twenty 
United  States  the  Independ 
loving  patriot  whose  name 
this  order  had  found  lodgment 
presented  by  mankind  today 
see  as  a  calm  morning  In  Jun  ? 
zards  of  the  North  in  the  coldpst 

This  fraternity  has  been 
an  effort  to  reach  the  objectl 
elevation  of  human  character 
and  happiness  of  the  human 
religion   and   has   an   unfalte^ng 
Preserver  of  the  Universe,  it 
classifications  of  human  society 
should  alwavs  be  done.     It 
aged,  for  widows,  and  for  orphans 
zation.     It  ^as  donated  millio 
tion,  and  education  of  childr^i 
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OF 

HON.  EDWIJN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  i  OLORADO 

=^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
April  27.  1939 


LO^AN.  OF  KENTUCKY,  AND  LKITKK 
TO  BURTON  A.  GASKUJj 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 

Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 

rer  a  Nation-wide  hook-up,  from 

on  Lodge.  No.  1,  Baltimore,  Md., 

hundred  and  twentieth  anni- 

the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 

nd.  as  a  part  of  that  address,  a 

)y  President  Roosevelt  to  Grand 
elicitations. 

the  address  and  letter  were 
Record,  as  follows: 


tidings  of  war.  and  the  horizons  of 

the  passing  of  the  days.     That  the 

war  seems  no  longer  doubtful,  and 

it,  will  continue  in  the  world  Is  a 

which  are  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon. 

3  ears  ago  there  was  founded  in  the 

Order  of  Odd  Fellows  by  a  peace - 

Thomas  Wildey.     If  the  tenets  of 

in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  the  picture 

would  be  as  different  from  that  we 

is  different  from  the  swirling  bliz- 

winter. 

leader  for  more  than  100  years  In 

making  for  the  improvement  and 

It  has  sought  the  general  welfare 

race  as  a  whole.    While  It  reveres 

faith   in   God.   the   Creator   and 

lever  takes  part  in  the  divisions  or 

It  goes  about  doing  good  as  good 

established   more  homes  for  the 

than  any  other  fraternal  organl- 

s  upon  millions  for  the  care,  protec- 

It  has  cared  for  the  sick,  buried 


lert 

wi  s 
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the  dead,  and  sought  at  all  times  to  bring  happiness  to  the  sorrow- 
ing find  relief  to  the  suffering. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  the  principles  of  otir  order.  It  seeks  to 
make  well-known  principles  of  right  living  a  force  in  the  world  to 
produce  the  well-being  of  humanity.  These  principles  are  found 
written  In  the  books  of  great  philosophers  of  antiquity.  They  are 
fovmd  in  the  Bible,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  andthey 
embody  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Christ.  We  seek  no  reprisals, 
we  punish  no  one.  Where  our  order  cannot  render  service  it  re- 
mains Silent.  It  has  always  practiced  mutual  relief  among  Its 
members,  and.  long  before  this  Government  of  ours  listened  to  the 
wailings  of  the  unfortunate.  It  was  extending  a  hand  of  helpful- 
ness to  all  within  its  confines.  It  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  nor  the  high  and  the  low.  It  looks  alone  to  the 
spirit  within  and  seeks  to  find  the  virtues  dwelling  in  the  bosom 
of  men.  It  Judges  not.  It  determines  the  worth  of  a  man  by  his 
life  and  conduct.  Until  recently  its  doctrines  were  heard  by  Its 
members  in  every  civilized  country.  Its  temples  dotted  the  earth. 
From  humble  beginning  it  grew  to  giant  proportions  and  was 
welcomed  everywhere.  Its  Ideas  of  social  welfare  and  mutual 
ns>i.stance  were  taken  up  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  Its  power 
to  do  good  was  not  exceeded  by  any  organization  In  all  the  world. 
In  all  of  its  history  no  one  has  ever  charged  that  Odd  Fellowship 
provoked  discord,  taught  hatred,  or  brought  strife  into  any  part 
of  the  earth. 

Tlie  brotherhood  of  man  has  been,  and  Is.  Its  main  objective. 
Its  members  are  taught  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men.  and. 
as  that  Is  true,  all  men  are  brothers.  Each  individual  is  the 
object  of  His  paternal  care.  It  has  covered  the  earth  gently  by  Its 
example  of  kindness  and  service.  It  will  continue  more  now 
than  ever  to  teach  brotherhood,  universal  brotherhood,  and  it 
welcomes  any  assistance  in  this  great  work  that  may  come  from 
organized  governments,  or  from  organized  groups  of  society.  Odd 
Fellowship  shall  now  begin  anew  and  build  to  nobler  h?ights  on 
Its  old  foundation,  broadened  as  the  exigencies  of  humanity  may 
require.  It  asks  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  S3rve.  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  a  ccn\forter  to  the  sorrowing,  the  helper 
of  those  who  arc  helpless.  It  must  seem  strange  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  this  fraternity  that  there 
should  be  any  country  which  would  not  welcome  Its  members. 
The  stern  truth,  however,  has  been  forced  upon  us.  and  we  know 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  government  where  love  and  kind- 
nes-s  are  not  wanted  by  those  In  authority. 

There  is  a  greater  objective  than  I  have  mentioned.  Odd  Fel- 
lowship believes  in  peace  and  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
controversies  among  men  or  nations.  It  hales  war,  but  is  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  protect  the  liberties  of  its  members  and 
their  right  to  continue  to  teach  righteousness  and  Justice  among 
men.  We  know  that  the  time  will  come  some  day  when  war  will 
net  be  the  remedy  for  settling  disputes.  It  will  not  come,  how- 
ever, until  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged as  it  is  taught  by  us.  Our  ord^r  Is  engaged  always  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  from  the  heart  greed  and  selflshnesn,  and  when 
that  is  done  a  way  will  be  found  In  amity  for  nations  to  settle 
their  disagreements.  It  may  be  that  the  day  is  distant,  but 
whether  it  comes  now.  or  whether  In  a  century  or  many  centuries 
In  the  future,  when  it  does  come  those  who  then  live  will  know 
that  Odd  Fellowship  has  once  more  succeeded  In  leading  the 
world  to  a  sane  way  of  living. 

Therefore  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  things  presently  hap- 
pening In  the  world.  We  must  not  despair  because  the  patii  that 
leads  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  now  dark.  We  must  play  our  part 
for  the  future  and,  if  it  requires  work  and  stifferlng  to  achieve  the 
end  which  must  be  accomplished  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved.  th?n 
let  us  work  and  Fuffer  until  the  will  of  God  prevails  on  earth  and 
the  human  race  finds  happiness.  We  need  leadership  to  carry  on 
our  work,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past.  It  will  be  found.  When 
we  reach  one  goal  we  m.ust  consolidate  cur  gains  and  start  anew 
for  the  higher  goal  and  thus  continue  until  the  final  objectives  are 
obtained.  We  must  not  grow  discouraged.  We  cannot  stand  sUll. 
We  must  let  oxir  watchword  be  "Forward." 

We  have  taken  one  step  recently  that  is  fraught  with  great  p>cssl- 
bllities.  We  have  solemnly  determined  that  we  will  turn  cur  atten- 
tion to  building  the  moral  stamina  of  our  people.  This  means  that 
we  must  begin  with  childhood,  that  children  must  be  taught  the 
right  principles  of  living  and  the  importance  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Our  present  grand  sire.  Gaskill.  Is  so  zealous  in  his  work 
that  he  has  devised  a  plan  which  embodies  his  ideas  of  the  training 
of  youth.  He  presented  this  plan  to  the  sovereign  grand  lodge 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  September  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  adopted.  He  has  gone  about  It  In  the  right 
way  and  has  a  definite  program.  He  has  sought  the  help  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  respective  States.  He  Is  asking  that  the  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  be  given  a  certain  weekly  period  in  which 
they  may  go  to  the  church  of  their  choice  to  receive  moral  instruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  faith.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
creed.  Odd  Fellowship  recognizes  no  special  creeds.  We  find  good 
m  the  teachings  of  all  religions  and  religious  denominations.  We 
ask  that  from  a  busy  life,  time  be  taken  to  fortify  the  child  against 
the  opposition  he  is  sure  to  encounter  when  he  reaches  the  state  of 
manhood.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  order  will  be  the  leader  in 
this  monumental  work  of  preparing  children  to  do  their  part  on  the 
worlds  stage.  Having  made  the  start,  we  must  not  turn  back.  If 
we  make  mistakes,  we  will  correct  them.  Again,  our  watchword 
must  be  "Forward." 
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I  lortt  with  hope  to  the  future  of  our  frntemltr.  I  know  It  is 
progressive  in  Its  nature  and  that  It  can  adjust  lt*clf  to  the  changing 
times  and  conditions  without  forsaking  any  of  Its  fundamental 
principles.  It  may  be  necessary  to  devise  new  methods  for  their 
application.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  as  long  as  lHjerty  reigns 
and  Ood  is  supreme  Odd  Fellowship  will  make  Its  record  mor« 
glorious  still  and  will  raise  ever  higher  Its  spotless  banner,  leading 
ever  upward  until  its  ends  be  achieved. 

Now.  In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  words  which  should  always  b« 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Odd  Fellow : 

"This  Is  the  land  vhere  hate  should  die— « 

No  feuds  of  faith,  no  .spleen  of  race 
No  darkly  brooding  fear  hbould  try 

Beneath  our  fiag  to  find  a  place. 
Lo!  every  people  here  has  sent 

Its  sons -to  answer  freedom's  call: 
Their  lifeblood  is  the  strong  cement 

That  builds  and  blnda  the  Nation's  wall. 

"This  Is  the  land  wh"re  hate  should  die— 

Though  dear  to  me  my  faith  and  shrlito, 
I  serve  my  country  well  when  I 

Respect  beliefs  that  are  not  mine. 
He  little  loves  his  land  who'd  cast 

Upcn  his  neightKir's  word  a  doubt. 
Or  cite  th?  WTong?  of  ages  pa?t 

From  present  rights  to  bar  him  out. 

"Th's  Is  the  land  where  hate  should  die 

This  is  the  land  where  strife  should  oeaai^ 
Where  foul,  suspicious  fear  should  fly 

Before  our  flag  of  light  and  peace. 
Then  let  us  purge  from  poisoned  thougUt 

That  service  to  the  state  we  give. 
And  so  be  worthy  as  we  ought 

Of  this  great  land  in  which  we  live."  ' 

Thi  Wiirnt  nors*. 
Washington.  January  9,  1939. 
Mr.  Pttrton  A.  Gaskii-l. 

Grand  Sire.  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I  O.  O   F., 

596  Guaranty  Trust  liuildrng.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
De<r  EaoTiTm  Gaskill:  The  120  years  that  have  elapsed  since  th* 
founding  of  the  Odd  Fellowship  In  America  aCard  a  broad  perspec- 
tive on   which   to  view  the  accomplishnients  of  ot*  order  in  this 
country. 

Its  record  Is  a  noblr*  one  told  in  terms  of  true  brotherhood  among 
men;  the  relief  of  sickness  and  dlstrefs;  the  care  of  the  widow,  the 
education  of  the  orphan  and  the  promotion  of  groi  will  and  good 
citiz':-nsh'p  wherever  our  far-flung  subordinate  lo4ees  have  been 
established.  ^ 

In  the  hope  that  our  fraternity  will  In  the  yearn  that  lie  ahead 

ever   upheld    its   ^plrndld   humanitarian   Ideak,   I   s.ad   fraternal 

greetin  rs  and  pood  wishes. 

Very  sincerely  ycvu^, 

^  FkAKKUN  D.   R008XVXI.T. 


Red  Cross  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNE.SSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  CORDELL  HULL.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  AT 
THE  CONVENTION  DINNER  HELD  IN  CONNFCTION  WITH  TH« 
ANNUAL  RED  CROSS  CONVENTION.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 
APRIL  25,  1939 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on  April  25  the  Honor- 
able Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  Stat4?.  at  the  dinner  held  In 
connection  with  the  annual  Red  Cross  convention  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  D.  C,  made  a  notable  speech. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  with  deep  pleasure  that  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  on  th« 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organized  existence  of  the  Red 
Cross  movement.  Three-quarters  of  a  centtiry  is  not  a  lony  period 
measured  in  terms  of  the  annals  of  history.  But  into  that  rela- 
tively brief  span  of  yeais,  tiie  men  and  women  who  haA  launched 
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IhU  noble  mJssJon  of  mercy  and  the  men  and  women  who,  through 
succeeding  generations,  have  carried  on  and  developed  the  work 
thtis  begun,  have  crowded  achievements,  so  splendid,  so  heartening 
that  you,  who  stand  In  their  place  today,  should  be  Justly  proud 
uid  Irresistibly  Inspired  to  seek  even  greater  heights  of  endeavor. 
And  with  you,  all  of  us?,  who  hope  and  work  for  a  brighter  future 
for  mankind,  should  find  In  your  unselfish  efforts  a  source  of  pride 
and  of  Inspiration. 

The  first  Idea  of  what  has  now  become  a  truly  universal  Red 
Cross  movement,  was  borne  on  a  battlefield  In  the  heart  and  nUnd 
of  a  great  humanitarian,  a  citizen  of  Switzerland  All  of  us  today 
owe  a  debt  of  homage  to  Heru-l  Dunant.  who.  amidst  the  anguish  of 
the  Battle  of  Solferlna  heard  the  heart-rending  cries  and  groans 
of  the  maimed  and  the  dying,  echoing  through  centuries  of  armed 
conflict  and  all  but  unallayed  by  the  inadequate  forces  of  mercy; 
and  who  there  determined  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
arousing  everywhere  a  realization  of  the  desperate  need  for  or- 
ganized care  of  the  victims  of  battle.  It  is  a  glorious  tribute  to 
the  Indestructible  vitality  of  the  better  human  Instincts  that  his 
Idea  blo&somed  forth  Into  an  International  organization,  which  for 
75  years  has  iseen  functioning  on  the  basis  of  an  Intergovernmental 
convention:  that  back  of  this  International  Institution  there  are 
today  61  national  Red  Cross  societies,  united  Into  a  world  league, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  34,000.000. 

The  Red  Cross  movement  Is  founded  upon  the  Instinct  of  human 
decency  and  a  sense  of  social  reiiponsibllity.  Men  and  women  in 
every  country  contribute  to  Its  support,  money  and  materials, 
time  and  work,  not  because  of  any  compulsion,  but  because  the 
objectives  and  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  strike  a  responsive  chord 
In  human  hearts.  There  is  no  finer  example  of  voluntary  effort 
for  the  common  good. 

It  is  not  the  battlefields  alcne  that  know  the  healing  and 
re-creative  touch  of  Red  Cross  activities.  The  flaming  emblem  of 
your  movement  Is  in  evidence  wherever  there  Is  suffering.  In  time 
of  peace  as  well  aa  In  time  of  war. 

When  nations  stand  embattled,  the  clash  of  their  armed  forces 
leaves  In  Its  wake  human  wreckage  to  which  the  Intrepid  workers 
of  the  Red  Cross  bring  comfort  and  aid.  But  there  Ls  also  much 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  to  do  behind  the  battle  lines.  There  Is 
need  for  supplementing  the  activities  of  the  regular  medical  and 
sanitary  forces  of  the  armies  and  the  navies  In  caring  for  the 
sick  and  the  wounded.  There  Is  an  Important  role  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  play  In  aiding  prisoners  of  war  and  In  arranging  for  their 
exchange 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare  the  tasks  of  the  Red  Cross 
expand  as  Instruments  of  war  acquire  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
of  destructlveness.  and  as  the  range  of  their  cruel  operation  ex- 
tends to  the  entire  country  rather  than  remain  restricted  to  the 
fields  of  battle.  Under  our  eyes  the  line  of  demarcation  t>etween 
the  combatant  and  the  noncombatant  population  Is  being  rapidly 
obliterated.  The  mlracl->  of  flying  Is  being  perverted  to  the  Ignoble 
use  of  attack  upon  civilians,  far  removed  frcm  areas  of  armed  con- 
flict, upon  women  and  children,  upon  the  old  and  the  feeble. 
These  defenseless  victims  of  war.  too.  need  aid  and  comfort.  To 
them.  too.  the  Red  Cross  must  Increasingly  bring  Its  mission  of 
mercy. 

8o  shocking  to  every  humane  Instinct  has  this  new  method  of 
warfare  already  become,  so  deeply  has  It  stirred  the  consciences 
of  men  everywhere,  that  the  last  International  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence, with  54  national  Red  Cross  societies  represented,  unanimously 
adopt«»d  a  resolution,  in  which  it  appealed.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, "to  the  competent  authorities  of  all  countries  to  prevent 
or  so  restrict  bombing  from  the  air  an  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
helpless  women  and  children  and  aged  civilians." 

When  there  Is  no  war  the  Red  Cross  devotes  Its  efforts  to  allevl- 
•tlHK  the  suffering  ratised  by  natural  disasters.  FYom  Its  very  be- 
glnnlnc;  th«  Red  Cress  movem'»nt  accepted  this  field  of  activity  as 
an  Integral  parr  of  its  responsibility.  Dunant  himself  urged  that 
the  societies  of  mercy,  the  creation  cf  which  he  was  advocating  so 
ardently  for  work  in  time  of  war.  should  also  "render  great  service 
at  the  time  of  epidemics,  floods,  great  fires,  and  other  unexpected 
catastrophes  " 

Your  own  organization,  the  American  Red  Crof«s.  has  a  conspic- 
uous record  of  service  rendered  In  connection  with  such  peacetime 
disasters  The  forest  fires  In  Michigan  more  than  50  years  ago; 
the  storm  and  tidal  wave  that  swept  Galveston  In  1900;  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906;  the  periodic  fioods  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  visitations 
of  nature,  major  and  minor,  the  widespread  ravages  of  which, 
causing  untold  destnictlon  and  suffering,  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society  has  been  called  upon,  during  the  period  of  Its  existence, 
to  aid  In  alleviating  and  repairing. 

There  are  similar  records  In  many  other  countries.  There  are 
also  remarkable  Instances  of  Internatlone.l  cooperation  in  such 
peacetime  work  of  mercy.  Earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  great  fires, 
epidemics,  wherever  they  o^ur.  galvanize  human  beings  through- 
out the  world  into  Fpontancous  offers  of  aid.  And  the  Red  Cross 
Is  the  principal  organized  channel  through  which  these  floods  of 
■ympathy  and  material  aid  pour  toward  the  afflicted  locality. 

Tlie  alleviation  of  suffering  la  a  wonderful  thing.  The  wUllng- 
ness  of  millions  of  men  and  women  to  assume  voluntary  respon- 
sibility for  making  It  possible  and  effective  is  one  of  the  finest 
flowerings  of  a  trtilv  great  clvlltzatlon.  The  Immense  strides  In 
this  direction  mad?  by  the  Red  Cross  movement  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  strenirthcn  in  all  of  us  our  faith  In  the  spiritual 
dcsuny  of  the  human  race.     But  whUe  contemplating  tnis  Inspir- 
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Ing  picture,  let  us  alwa3rs  bear 
of  civilized  man  there  Is  some 
the  alleviation  of  suffering — an( 

Over  many  of  the  ca 
There   we   humans  are   mere 
which  befall  us.     The  allevlatio^ 
the  end  of  our  possible  actlvltl 

That  Is  not  true  with  respect 
of  suffering  and  anguish  with 
Here  we  are  vlctlma,  not  of  the 
we  have  no  control,  but  of 
all  victims,  but  some  axncng  ui 
our  misfortunes. 

War  itself — that  Is,  the  period 
ful   toll   in  human  life  and 
moral  and  spiritual  degradation 
and  leaves  a  pall  behind. 

Long  before  the  guns  of  batt 
war  exacts   a  growing   tribute 
Economic  activity  Is  increaslngl 
to  maintain  and  improve  the 
tion  of  instruments  of 
more  turned  away  from  enli 
artificial  cultU'atlon  of  hatreds 
future  Is  shattered.     Creative 
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destructive  forces  which 
brought   Into  being  continue 
the  resilience  of  the  human 
nation   to  undertake   and  carrj 
restoring  the  order  of  peace 
the   material   and    moral 
that  task  becomes. 

And  all  this  to  what  end? 

Nations  have  most  frequentl 
it  Is  the  only  method  open  to 
only  means  left  to  them  of 
neither  of  these  purposes  Is 
able  to  man,  or,  in  fact,  a 
no  difference,  that  can  arise 
settled,  with  far  greater  benefl ; 
processes  of  friendly  adjvistmen  t 

When  a  nation  makes  a 
plea  whatever.  It  pursues  In 
It  uses  war  or  threat  of  war  as 
torlal  expansion  or  domlnatlor 
authors   of   war,    the    awful 
I>eople  and  by  the  rest  of 
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of  policy,  their  Intentions  and 
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In  the  present  stage  of 
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only  en  the  basis  of  peaceful 

No  nation  Is  excluded  from 
precious  means  of  betterment 
cept  as  it  deliberately  exclude 
tempts  at  national  Isolation  or 
of  armed  aggrandizement.     Iso 
Impoverishment:  armed 
of  warfare,  entails  destruction 
secured  by  the  ccnqueror  can 
nation  entering  upon  either  cf 
calculable  Injury  upon  Its  owi  i 
whole. 

The  maintenance  and 
international  relationships, 
present-day  civilization  rests 
every  nation.     They  are 
Independence  and  sovereignty 
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nation  .«!crupulously  observes  Its  International  obligations  and  the 
rules  of  conduct  embodied  in  the  voluntarily  accepted  provisions 
of  International  law;  unless  each  nation  Is  prepared  to  abstain  from 
resort  to  armed  force  as  an  Instrument  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences  and  controversies  and  to  adjust  all  such  dis- 
putes solely  by  pacific  means;  unless  each  nation  Is  willing  to  place 
Its  economic  relations  with  all  other  nations  upon  a  basis  of  the 
greatest  practicable,  mutually  advantageovis  Interchange  of  goods 
and  services  flowing  through  the  channels  of  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  nondiscriminatory  commercial  treatment. 

Every  thoughtful  man  today.  In  every  country  of  the  world,  is 
confronted  with  the  Inescapable  duty  of  weighing — In  the  scales  of 
reason,  common  sense,  his  own  advantage,  and  the  good  of  his 
nation — the  benefits  of  living  In  a  world  functioning  on  the  basis  of 
the  prtnclples  I  have  Just  enumerated  against  the  prospect  of 
living  in  a  world  caught  In  the  stifiing  net  of  anguish  and  suffering 
engendered  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  war.  of  preparation  for 
armed  hostilities,  and  of  the  aftermath  of  armed  confiict. 

I.  for  one.  cannot  believe  that  any  nation  today  has  Irrevocably 
entered  upon  a  road  from  which  there  is  no  turning,  save  In  the 
direction  of  a  new  widespread  war.  The  road  to  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  whatever  reasonable  and  legitimate  grievances  there  may 
exist  has  always  been  open  and  Is  still  open.  But  upon  this  road 
one  must  travel  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  observe  the  pledged  word,  once  given,  with  a  sense  of 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul.  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  at  the  present  fateful  Juncture  of  history  all  nations 
will  decide  to  enter  upon  this  road. 

Yet  so  long  as  some  nations  continue  to  arm  for  conquest,  all 
other  nations  are  confronted  with  the  tragic  alternatives  of  sur- 
iend?r  or  armed  defense  So  far  as  our  Nation  Is  concerned,  the 
niire  posing  of  the  alternatives  supplies  the  answer.  We  hope 
devoutly  that  a  negotiated  peace  before  rather  than  after  the 
senseless  arbitrament  of  war.  a  peace  based  on  a  mutually  fair 
adjustment  of  outstanding  prcblcms.  will  be  the  happy  lot  of 
niDnkind  In  the  future  which  lies  Immedl'itely  ahead.  We  are 
prf pared  to  make  our  appropriate  contribution  to  suoh  a  peace. 
But  If  otir  hopes  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  If,  after  all,  the 
red  flames  of  war  rather  than  the  noonday  sun  of  jjeace  are  to 
Illumine  cur  horizon,  we  are  equally  prepared  to  defend  success- 
fully  our   national   Interests  and   cur   cherished   Institutions. 

So  long  as  the  possibility  of  a  new  war  still  haunts  the  world,  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  a  vital  adjunct  cf  our  national  di?fense. 
We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  strengthen  its  res<iurce6. 
to  make  it  fully  effective  fcr  the  great  service  of  mercy  which  It 
will  be  called  upon  to  render  If  our  hope  and  labor  for  peace  should 
unhappily  fall. 

All  of  us  honor  the  Red  Cross  for  the  unfailing  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  humaneness  with  which  it  stands  ever  ready  to  perform  its 
gallant  wartime  task.  In  this  same  spirit.  I  am  strre.  you  leaders 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  be  th>  first  to  welcome  the  day 
w  hen  that  task  will  become  no  longer  necessary;  when  the  miti- 
gation of  the  horrors  of  war  will  no  longer  be  need'?d  because  war 
itself  will  disappear  from  the  ken  cf  humanity;  and  when  It  will 
become  possible  for  you  to  devcte  all  your  energies  to  the  never- 
ending  work  of  alleviating  the  Euffcnng  and  anguish  caused  by 
unpreventable  disasters  of  Nature. 
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The  Good  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF  APRIL  25,   1989 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  T.mes  of  Tuesday,  April  25,  entitled 
"The  Good  Earth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  25,  1939 J 

THI  GOOD   EARTH 

Efr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
knows  how  to  drive  home  with  dramatic  force  the  meaning  of 
our  reckless  method  of  farming.  Even  the  most  unimaginative 
mind  must  be  impressed  by  his  declaration  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee  that  "we  are  losing  every  day.  as  a  result  of 
erosion,  the  equivalent  of  200  40-acre  farms"  and  that  the  good 
earth  thus  whirled  off  is  "gone,  gone  forever" — with  the  wind  and 
tUe  water. 


The  desolation  that  has  visited  many  a  once  fertile  area  U  the 
result  of  industry  and  blindness.  Yet  man  Is  not  wholly  to  blame 
Lv^ng  before  the  plow  turned  up  land  once  given  over  to  the 
buffalo,  droughts  which  run  In  cycles  had  parched  the  Oreat 
Plains,  the  most  sorely  stricken  region.  To  tamper  with  climate 
is  Impossible.  The  alternative  U  to  adapt  agriculture  to  the  cycle. 
But  this  involves  a  change  in  farming  methods  difficult  to  brlnf 
about.  Productivity  In  some  regions  has  steadily  declined  and 
with  It  standards  of  living.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  a  wet 
cycle  began  In  1936.  With  It  the  hope  springs  up  that  nature 
Will  herself  redeem  some  of  man's  negligence.  But  the  rains  help 
but  little.  With  the  topsoll  gone  the  water  runs  off  the  fields. 
Even  If  properly  designed  Irrigation  systems  ar«  constructed  It 
win  take  years  before  the  underground  waters  are  replenished. 
Nature  has  established  a  balance  that  Is  easily  disturbed  Man 
must  now  restore  It. 

The  work  to  be  done  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  In  a  dozen 
Government  reports.  Though  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
damage  are  well  known.  Intensive  surveys  must  be  made  which  will 
take  years.  The  Federal  Government  must  continue  the  policy 
of  purchasing  and  rehabilitating  scattered  crop  farms  and  convert- 
ing them  into  grazing  ranges.  Farms  must  be  Increased  in  sire 
with  the  aid  of  Government  credit  In  the  interest  of  higher  agri- 
cultural efficiency.  Water  must  be  caupht  and  dlntributed  by 
means  of  properly  designed  Irrigation  !>'stemR.  The  States  must 
do  their  fhare  by  encouraging  grar.ing  associations  to  operate  large 
tracts  as  units,  by  permittin^  qMalifled  property -tax -paying  own- 
ers to  form  soil -conservation  dis-trlcts  by  formtilating  taxation 
policies  suited  to  the  new  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  hj 
reforming  the  old  leasing  system  Action  is  needed  which  calLs  for 
voluntary  cooperation  and  a  sacrince  of  old  prlvdegts.  but  which 
nevertheless  makes  heavy  demands  on  local  initiative  and  sslf- 
rellance.  i 


Foreign    Relations — Congress    or    the    President? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thuri>day.  April  27.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO,  APRIL 

25.   1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  25,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  en  the  subject  Foreign 
Relations — Congress  or  the  President? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Ame-l-a.  the  express  powers 
given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  tJn'.ted  8»stea  to  the  President  In 
respect  to  foreign  relations  are  quite  limit,  d:  ■K?  shall  havr  p  >wer, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provldtd  two-thlrd.'i  of  the  8"nators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and.  by  and  with  the  advice  %nd  consetit  cf  the  S-<nate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  mlii>fit«vs  and  consuls." 
But  frc  m  the  nature  of  foreign  relations,  and  from  the  befrinning 
cf  the  Oovprnment.  the  court*  and  the  Congress  have  h^ld  that 
the  Presidents  power  over  foreign  relations  is  pnedrmlnant  The 
Nation  cannot  t-peak  with  a  multitude  of  voices,  and  the  Pre<«ldfnt 
mtist  be  the  person  who  conducts  all  negotiations  with  fore  gn  na- 
tions. The  Supreme  Court  has  said:  "In  this  vast  external  realm, 
with  its  important,  complicated,  delicate,  and  manifold  problems, 
the  President  alone  has  the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice  and  con-ent 
of  the  Senate;  but  he  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  negotia- 
tion the  Senate  cannot  intrude;  :;nd  Cor.grcss  \iseU  is  pcwellMa  to 
invade  It." 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  is  given 
extensive  powers  and  duties  with  reference  to  any  Oovemment  ac- 
tion other  than  negotiation  in  the  foreign  field.  Only  CoDgitH  may 
regulate  commerce  with  foieign  natlor^.  Only  Congress  may  de- 
clare war.  Only  CcnRress  may  raise  and  Eupport  armies,  and  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,  although  the  President  Is  Commander  In 
Chief  when  they  are  raised  or  providrd.  Only  Congress,  therefore, 
has  power  to  act  In  the  fleid  covered  by  the  Neutrality  Act.  Involving 
the  embargo  of  shipments  abroad,  restraint  on  American  ships,  re- 
straint on  the  loaning  of  money  or  credit  to  foreign  nations 

The  President  is  re.sponsible  for  what  this  Nation  ssys  to  foreign 
nations,  but  he  must  be  very  careful  in  his  statements  as  to  v.  hut 
tlus  Nation  wUl  or  wlU  not  do,  because  unlike  momt  execuuves  Lo 
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European  countries  he  ha«  not  the  final  po^-er  to  put  his  lorelgn 
policy  lute  effect. 

The  position  sometimes  taken  that  Congrpss  should  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  foreign  pclJcy  Is  wholly  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  no  bu-slness  to  interfere  In  negotiations  with  foreign 
govenjmcnts.  bJt  it  has  not  onjy  the  right,  but  the  Outy.  to 
consider  the  policies  which  Involve  specific  legislation  like  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

There  Is  another  careless  statement  made  that  no  American,  in 
Congress  or  out.  should  criticize  anyining  the  President  does  or 
says  in  his  relations  with  f&rel»»n  natlon.s.  because  politics  should 
stop  at  the  water's  edge.  I  quite  agree  that  foreign  policy  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue,  and  as  a  matter  of  lact  there  Is  Just  a.s  much 
difference  on  the  Republican  side  today  as  on  the  Democratic  side. 
But  if  In  time  of  peace  any  citizen  feels  that  the  President's 
__b»»dling  of  foreign  policy  is  wrong,  or  likely  to  lead  to  a  war 
which  he  thinks  unnecessary.  It  seems  to  me  his  right  and  duty 
to  state  that  fact  clearly,  and  do  whatever  he  can  to  change  a 
policy  which  he  thinks  likely  to  result  In  war.  The  essence  of 
democratic  government  is  that  men  shall  be  free  to  express  their 
opinions  on  any  subject,  certainly  on  a  subject  as  vital  as  foreign 
relations.  No  President  should  be  permitted  to  lead  the  country 
gradually  Into  a  situation  where  a  declaration  of  war  Is  almost 
forced  on  Congress,  without  full  opportunity  for  criticism.  The 
people  whose  very  existence  may  be  terminated  by  war  should 
have  full  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  preliminary  steps  of  any  policy,  and  so  It  is  entirely 
proiKT  that  Congress,  and  Repre.sentative  Smith  and  myself,  as 
Junior  Members  of  It.  should  discuss  our  foreign  policy,  whether 
that  discussion  Involves  criticism  of  the  President  or  not. 

Everybody  In  the  United  States  today  asserts  that  he  is  for  peace, 
though  some  of  the  weapons  to  secure  It  seem  to  mc  rather  warlike. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  amendments  now 
being  considered  Is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  I  telicve 
that  mckst  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  tend  to  acccniplish  that 
purpose.  The  cash-and-carry  provisions,  providing  that  credit  may 
liOt  be  given  to  povernments  engaged  In  wijr.  certainly  prevent  our 
acquiring  a  financial  Interest  which  may  lead  to  our  support  of  one 
country  against  another.  The  provlslon.s  prohibiting  leans  directly 
to  such  governments  have  the  same  effect.  The  prohibition  against 
American  vessels  carrying  arms  to  belligerents  should  prevent  inci- 
dents of  the  kind  which  led  to  our  Joining  in  the  World  War.  The 
prohibition  against  American  citizens  travelling  on  vessels  of  nations 
Involved  In  war  Is  likely  to  remove  a  cauiic  of  war  If  such  a  vessel 
Is  sunk  by  an  enemy. 

The  only  provision  In  the  Neutrality  Act  which  seems  Ineffective 
to  me  to  aid  jK-ace  Is  that  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  belligerent  states.  Since 
we  are  selling  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  the  materials  from  which 
such  munitions  may  t>e  manufactured,  there  does  not  seem  any 
great  difference  In  principle  in  the  shipment  of  munitions;  nor  do 
1  see  that  any  nation  can  object  to  other  nations  buying  arms  In 
this  count r>'  "if  the  same  market  is  open  to  every  nation  which 
can  approach  it.  and  so  we  give  them  no  cause  for  war.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Inability  to  get  arms  from  us  will  prevent  a  nation 
going  to  war,  for  it  can  build  Its  own  munition  plants  and  buy  the 
raw  materials  from  us.  But  the  refusal  to  sell  any  arms  discrimi- 
nates against  small  nations  which  have  no  arms  plants  of  their  own. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  favor  an  amendment  of  this  section  of  the 
act  to  permit  the  sale  of  arms  to  any  nation  on  a  cash-and-carry 
b«»is. 

But  I  should  be  very  much  opposed  to  the  Thomas  amendment 
and  to  any  other  amendments  which  give  the  President  any  power 
to  discriminate  between  different  nations  according  to  his  Idea  as 
to  which  may  be  the  aggressor  In  a  particular  war.  If  we  begin  to 
take  sides  In  foreign  disputes,  we  will  almost  certainly  become  In- 
volved In  such  disputes.  From  George  Washington  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  policy  of  neutrality  has  always  been  considered  as  likely 
to  keep  us  rut  of  war  and  Ijcneflt  this  country.  George  Washing- 
ton said:  "Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  In 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  In  us  to  com- 
plicate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  frlend- 
ahijM  or  enmities."  Woodrow  Wilson  Insisted  on  a  complete  neu- 
trality for  3  ye.Hrs.  until  direct  Interference  by  Germany  with  our 
own  citizens  and  rights  compelled  us  to  war. 

If  a  war  occurs  In  Europe  and  our  Government  deliberately 
sides  with  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  and  assists  that  na- 
tion by  embargoing  exports  to  Its  enemies,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  our  people  identify  their  Interests  completely  with  one  side. 
In  these  days  of  propaganda,  all  of  the  propaganda  would  come  from 
that  side.  The  Government  itaelf.  having  taken  sides,  would  tend 
more  and  more  toward  war  until  we  wotild  find  ourselves  first 
financing  and  then  supporting  with  troops  the  favored  nation.  The 
slightest  incident  with  the  nation  against  whom  we  discriminated 
would  arouse,  both  in  the  people  of  that  nation  and  In  our  own 
people,  the  intense  bitterness  which  leads  Inevitably  to  war.  I  am 
pleased  that  even  Senator  PrmiAN  In  his  amendments  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  proposes  no  power  to  the  President  to  discriminate. 
Should  a  situation  ever  arise,  after  a  war  has  begun,  in  which  otir 
Interests  seem  to  be  directly  Involved  In  the  result.  Congress  can 
determine  at  that  time  whether  or  not  to  declare  war. 
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The  President's  position  seems 
ago  in  Chicago  he  declared  his 
the  aggressor  nations."    In  his 
"The  defense  of  religion,  of 
nations  is  all  the  same  fight.     To 
our  minds  to  save  all."     It  is 
save  democracy  and  good  faith 
defense  of  the  United  Slates 
address  that  we  cannot  safely  be 
lessncss  anywhere  In  the  world, 
tlve  protest,  acts  of  aggression 
"effective  '  suggests  armed   interv 
suggests   that   he   does   not   mean 
"Tliere  are  many  methods  .short  of 
tlve  than  mere  words,  of  bringing 
the   aggregate  sentiments   of   our 
economic   sanctions  or  enabargoes 
In  my  opinion,  would  abandon  o 
trality  and  lead  directly  to  war. 

The  President  seems  to  me  to 
that  we  will  become  involved  In  a 
Springs  2  weeks  ago,  he  said:   "II 
have  a  war."    Finally,  after  his  re 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
remark   as   a    threat    to   Germany 
England  and  France  in  case  of  wi 
less  than  the  show  of  prepondera 
is    the    only    language    which 
"made  It  plain  that  a  war  forced 
Involve  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
potentially  far  stronger  than  Ital] 

There  are  plenty  of  other  people 
that  wc  should  threaten  to  join  ir 
would  frankly  be  In  favor  of  taki 
behalf  of  England  and  France  If 
If  there  is  a  European  war  we  are 
or  later,  and  if  we  threaten  to  J 
decrease  the  chances  of  war.     I  d( 
net  see  any  reason  why  we  must 
European  war  if  the  people  do  r. 
to  stay  cut  of  such  a  war,  we  ca 
of  otir  determination  to  do  so. 
keep  cut  are  really  In  favor  of 
out  of  It  and  can. 

The  argument  Is  that  we  shou^ 
In  order  to  save  democracy  !n 
and  Mussolini  from  overrunning 
Hove  that  a  war  in  Europe,  no 
mately  assist  democracy  in  the  wi 
half  the  democracies  became 

The  line-up  In  Europe  today  Is 
1917,  than  between  forms  of  gove 
on  the  English   and  French  side 
mania,   Greece,   and  Communist 
has  been  established  In  France 
might   find   communism  or 
Prance,  even  If  the  war  Is 
are  primarily  Interested  In  the 
of  government  In  the  United 
another  world  war,  I  doubt  if  w< 
ment  in  this  country.     There 
arbitrary  power,  unlimited  control 
and  complete  confiscation  of  prlv 
to  go  far  toward  totalitarianism, 
ever  return.     War  Is  the  enemy  o: 
the  cause  of  democracy   is  to  kc 
and  provide  a  standard  to  which 

Nor   do  I   believe   that   we   faa 
Italy.     We   can  defend   our 
Caribbean  against  the   world  if 
fact  means  that  we  will  never 
reason  for  all  of  Hitlers  and 
sion  up  to  now,  outrageous  as 
hard  to  see  any  reason  for  a  mil 
Germany  and  Italy  will  never  be 
of  the  Eurrpean  situation  to  such 
to  the  United  Slates. 

Those  who  desiie  the  repeal 
favor  the  President's  apparent 
for    peace,    but    they    have    already 
thought  that  we  should  take  an 
if  It  occurs.     They  have  dev 
which  has  existed   in   the   past 
themselves  that  It  involves  the 
Americans  under  the  most  horrible 
more    terrible    than    any    past 
slaughter  of  civilians  as  well  as 
last  war  from  the  beginning,  as 
we  would  have  lost  millions  of 
sands.     Almost  any  solution  Is 
should  not  admit  that  the  welter 
the    inevitable   conflicts   which 
Into  a  maelstrom  of  destruction 

I   hope   the   President   does   no 
Perhaps  he  is  only  threatening 


ccept  too  easily  the  assvimption 

European  war.     In  leaving  Warm 

be  back  in  the  fall  If  we  don't 

urn,  he  endorsed  wholeheartedly 

which  Interpreted  his  Georgia 

and   Italy   that   we   would   join 

'.     That  editorial  said:  "Nothing 

t  force  will  stop  them,  for  force 

understand."      The    President 

by  them  would  from  the  cutset 

which,  as  they  fully  realize,  is 

and  Germany  united." 

in  the  United  States  who  believe 

a  European  war.     Some  of  them 

immediately,  an  active  part  In 

ar  occurred.    Others  argue  that 

Dound  to  become  involved  sooner 

in  England  and  France,  we  will 

not  accept  this  argument.     I  do 

neces"^arjly  become  involved  In  a 

wish  it.    If  wc  are  determined 

stay  out  of  It.     It  is  a  question 

"hose  who  argue  that  we  cannot 

in.     I  believe  we  should  stay 
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me  much  too  warlike.    A  year 

that  we  should  "quarantine 

speech  to  Congress  he  said: 

and  of  good  faith  among 

save  one.  we  must  now  make  up 

difficult  to  see  how  we  can 

nations  by  a  policy  of  mere 

President  said  further  in  that 

indifferent  to  international  law- 

cannot  let  pass,  without  effec- 

alnst  sister   nations.     The  word 

iitlon.     The  President,  however, 

armed   Intervention,   and   says: 

war.  but  stronger  and  more  effec- 

home  to  aggressor  governments 

own   people."      This   must   mean 

against   foreign   nations,   which. 

whole  historical  policy  of  neu- 


Join  England  and  France  first, 
and  then  to  prevent  Hitler 
he  United  States.     I  do  net  be- 
tter what  its  result,  would  ultl- 
<  rid.     As  a  result  of  the  last  war, 
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or 


more  one  between  nations,  as  In 

ment.     Already  we  see  lined  up 

the  autocracies  of  Poland,   Ru- 

tussi.^.     A  practical    dictatorship 

Before  such  a  war  were  over  we 

In   control    In    England   and 

from  their  standpoint.    We 

preservation  of  a  republican  form 

not  in  Europe.     If  we  join  in 

could  maintain  such  a  govern- 

be  an  Immediate  demand  for 

of  wages,  prices,  and  agrlctilture, 

property.    Wc  would  be  bound 

It  is  doubtftil  whether  we  would 

democracy.     Our  best  service  to 

It  alive  In  the  United  States 

the  world  may  in  time  retvirn. 

any   danger   from   Germany   or 

In  North   America   and   the 

have  to  do  so,  and  that  very 

to  do  so.    There  is  some  selfish 

ssolini's  acts  of  military  aggres- 

se   acts  have  been.     But  it  is 

attack  on  the  United  States. 

released  from  the  complications 

an  extent  as  to  become  a  threat 
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the  Neutrality  Act.  those  who 

position  may  talk  of  their  affection 

accepted    In    their   minds    the 

active  part  In  a  European  war 

eloped  the  same  callousness  to  war 

ind  they  do  not   even   admit  to 

suffering  and  death  of  millions  of 

circumstances.    Modem  war  is 

It    involves    the    unlimited 

oldlers.     If  we  had  been  in  the 

people  would  have  advocated, 

instead  of  hundreds  of  thou- 

b^tter  than  war.  and  certainly  we 

of  different  races  In  Europe  and 

constantly   restilt  should   drag   tis 

mean  what  he  seems   to  say. 
Germany  and  Italy  without  intend- 
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Ing  to  carry  out  that  threat.  But  such  a  course  Is  dangerous,  for 
It  may  lead  England  and  France  into  taking  a  position  they  cannot 
maintain  without  our  active  assistance.  It  might  even  encourage 
a  too  aggressive  attitude,  which  the  French  at  least  have  often 
adopted  in  the  past.  Let  us  not  threaten  anything  unless  we 
Intend  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Our  bluff  might  be  called.  Finally, 
the  President  should  be  exceptionally  careful  about  promising 
support  in  war.  which  he  cannot  give  without  action  of  Congress, 
for  Congress  accurately  reflects  ttxlay  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  that  they  shall  not  become  Involved  in  European 
war. 


Federal  Remuneration  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Subdivisions  for  Tax  Losses  on  Government* 
Owned  Forestry  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker. ^ufl*der  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  a  compila- 
tion showing  the  effect  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  4833.  upon  the  several 
States  in  which  the  Grovernment  owns  forestry  lands.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reim- 
burse the  State  and  its  subdivisions  for  losses  sustained  by 
the  removal  of  large  acreage  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  State 
and  county  governments.  It  will  be  recalled  that  beginning 
In  1934  the  Federal  Government  purchased  vast  areas  of  cut- 
over  and  other  lands  suitable  for  reforestation  purposes. 
Unquestionably  this  act  on  the  piart  of  the  Government  is 
going  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But  the  State  and  county  subdivisions  have  realized  that  the 
removal  of  these  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  tax  rolls  has 
worked  a  great  hardship  in  many  of  the  counties  where  sub- 
stantial acreage  was  purchased. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  a  small  county  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Perry  Coimty.  Miss.,  where  approximately 
half  of  the  acreage  of  the  county  was  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  county  by 
the  removal  of  this  acreage  from  the  tax  rolls.  These  coun- 
ties have  all  felt  the  effect  of  this,  but  in  some  coimties  where 
these  large  tracts  have  been  piu-chased  it  has  heen  f  oiuid  very 
diflBcult  to  maintain  the  schools,  roads,  and  county  budgets 
generally. 

H.  R.  4833  does  not  cover  the  public-domain  lands.  It 
only  covers  the  lands  authorized  to  be  acquired  imder  the 
Reforestation  and  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenancy  Acts. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE   BILL 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  legislation  by  which 
the  Government  acquired  these  lands  the  counties  are  to  re- 
ceive 25  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  timber  and  other 
assets  sold  by  the  Forest  Service  from  the  lands.  The  diffi- 
culty about  this  is  that  in  most  instances  the  gross  income 
from  such  sales  is  negligible,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lands 
were  largely  denuded  of  all  timber  at  the  time  of  their  ac- 
quisition by  the  Government.  This  provision  imder  statute 
would  be  ample  remuneration  to  the  counties  in  25  years 
from  now  after  the  timber  has  developed,  but  the  immediate 
difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  ad  interim 
period  before  this  timber  reaches  a  merchantable  status. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  situation  by  providing  a  rea- 
sonable revenue  to  the  coimties  and  the  States  pending  the 
Increased  value. 

BATB 

The  bill  provides  for  an  annual  minimum  guaranteed  pay- 
ment to  the  counUes  by  the  Federal  Government  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  the 
land.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  law  the  coimties  are 
given  25  percent  of  the  gross  revenue  received  from  the  sale 
of  products  of  the  land.  These  payments  may  amount  to 
only  a  few  dollars  under  the  present  law.    Under  the  pro- 


posed legislation  the  counties  would  be  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  3  percent  of  the  Government  purchase  price  of  the 
lands.  To  illustrate,  under  the  present  legislation  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  153.636  acres  of  land  in  Perry  County.  Miss., 
for  which  it  paid  $262,871.  Under  existing  law  Perry  County 
received  In  1938.  $831  06  from  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  Perry  County  would  be  granted 
a  minimum  annual  payinent  of  $7,886.13,  exclusive  of  farm- 
tenant  lands. 

The  total  of  the  guaranteed  annual  payment  for  any 
county  is  to  be  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
of  this  class  in  the  county.  Of  this  3  percent,  any  amount 
which  was  added  for  increasing  the  payment  within  the  range 
between  1 '  2  percent  and  3  percent  is  to  be  repayable  by  mak- 
ing deductions  from  any  part  of  the  basic  payments  from  re- 
ceipts for  subsequent  years  which  is  in  excess  of  the  guaran- 
teed minimum  of  3  percent. 

This  bill  also  amends  the  present  law  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitations  therein  which  restrict  the  use  of  the  payments 
to  exi)enditures  for  public  roads  suid  public  schools.  Pay- 
ments made  by  the  Government  to  the  counties  under  this 
bill  may  be  distributed  to  the  counties  in  such  manner  as  the 
State  legislature  may  direct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  advised  as  to  the  acreage  held  by  the  Government  in  their 
own  States  and  congressional  districts,  I  submit  herewith 
a  list  showing  by  States  and  congressional  districts  the  gross 
acreage,  the  land  purchased,  and  the  price  paid  therefor  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Anyone  interested  in  determining 
the  amount  that  would  be  received  by  his  congressional  dis- 
trict under  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  If  enacted  Into  law, 
may  easily  ascertain  such  amount  by  multiplying  the  total 
price  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  land  held  in  his  dis- 
trict by  the  3-percent  rate. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  land  purchases  to  June  30.  1938,  under  act  of  JfarcH  1, 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7,  1924.  by  States,  counttes,  and 
congressional  districts 

[Lands  purchased  means  lands  acquired  and  land  approved  for 
purchase  June  30.  1938.  It  t)elng  assumed  that  land  approved  for 
purchase  on  that  date  has  been  acquired  at  this  time.  This  list 
does  not  Include  the  lands  purchased  under  the  BanlLhead-Jonea 
Farm  Tenancy  Act.) 
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Summary  of  land  purchaxa  to  June  30.  1938,  under  act  of  Mar.  1. 
toil,  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7.  1924,  by  States,  counties,  and 
eongresnional  districts — Continued 
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Il-iu  ir-l  Ciiut'ty 

I.<iKrtri  ('(•iinty 

Monicitinwy  County 

65,272 

\.->f> 

21.331 

48.VA20 

2.s.>il 

2.'.!.  279 

467,  M6 

1«,M2 

22,237 

244 

3.071 

180,563 

19,-. 

43.992 

143.  hlH 

2S0 

70,  245.  46 

73,3  a 

10.  3W.  S.'S 

441.375  21 

Pikf  Cotiiiiy 

Polk  County _ 

8tott  CtHiniy 

Sebastiiin  County . 

fi2S  63 
152,  3W.  QO 
341.4«y.  29 

572.  00 

Tdal 

1.3aV.(K7 

404.402 

1,017.  SOS.  87 

Fifth  district.  DftvM  Dickson  Terry: 

C<.mw.iy  CiHiiify  -. 

Franklin  Coiinfy 

Jchnstjii  County 

Prrry  ( 'ounty 

Yoiv  Ciiiinfy. „ 

Yell  County 

10,277 
11 '•.«."« 
237, »« 
If.l,  7.'7 
2115.  !W1 
2e».(W0 

1.003.  141 

«.2S2 

74.  aw 

102.271 
3"J.  4J.' 
«5  23.'. 
99.  172 

1,'..  6«1.  (W 
2m.  321.'J,'i 
•ZM.  in.  43 
112,>X)7.05 
2:«  W  7« 
235.  2!  5.  13 

Tot.ll 

3S«.7^)0 

1.14.5.770.31 

Sixth  District.  Willittia  F.  Xorrdl: 

<Jarlan<t  County       

Hi't  Si»rinK^  County ..... 

t»liat  Coouty . 

SliJ.'W 

1.  v» 

131.  227 

41,  551 

3fi(' 

6,  ISO 

12fi.514  91 

2.  27'J.  .« 

20.  532  64 

Total „ 

452.  245 

48.091 

149.  327, 05 

Total,  State  of  Arkans-u 

3.3«5.3«7 

3.053,034 

2.  856.  .301.  a, 

STATC  or  CAUrUR.VIA 

Fir«t  I>isthrt.  CUrence  F.  L«a: 

Pel  Nurie  <  "o'liit  V 

17:..  IKK) 

450.  ono 

ISO.UOO 

Ilunil-i.Uli  County 

Mi>n<l«M*iiio  <  '<Minty , .— 

..... 

Sonoma  Couutv 

Total - 

M».flO0 

'     Sfcond  Distrirt.  Unrry  L.  Englebright: 

KlfJofS'lo  County . 

9.474 
1<».  549 
f  4.  flK2 

9,474 

iy.:49 

f  4.  «N2 

62. 020.  ,58 

Neviu!:!  County . 

Sierra  Cotuity 

4S,717.74 
O,";.  IV.,  1 9 

Total    . ... 

94.005 

JI,256 

V7H.  ,Vi9 

M.OOo 
il,256 

105,  923.  51 

Xinth     l>i.«trict.     Pertrani    W.    Gearhnrt: 
Kn'<no  CtMiniv 

Tenth    District,    Alfred   J.    Elliott:    Tubre 
County 

417,254.16 
4.012.5 

Total.  8tate  of  California 

11,5.  .529 

627. 200.  21 

ITATE  or  rLORlDA 

8«con<l  Di'trirt.  Rohert  A.  (ireen: 

Hakcr  County      . 

81.WI 
(«\  132 

7S,  575 
77,447 

372,  S23  90 

Coluuibui  County. 

412.S.V1.40 

ToUl 

161.813 

15«,C22 

7Vi.  677.  :vj 

Thirt  Dis-rict.  Millard  F.  Caldwell: 

Franklin  County 

22.879 

2S3.  .MA 

an.  4.'* 

5.Vri3 

73.6:15 

21.  M« 
25.\  570 

fO,  ,?82 
27.267 
29.  1<>9 

47. 098.  57 

LiUriy  C<»unty 

Ok:)l<jo8;t  County 

Pan's  Rosa  County 

WHlton  County 

153.  1 10.  9fl 
66.  53.'..  S5 
69.  .^37  25 

Total 

679.211 

397, 074 

927.  ;;12  01 

Fifth  Di-itrict.  Joe  Hendricks: 

Ijike  Count V 

32:t.  itu 

24.439 

41,?99 
99,437 
13.644 

131.  279.  76 

M HI  ion  County 

27«.  7I0.« 

Putiw'i ''ouniy.  .      .,,,  ....   ...     

44.681.01 

Tot-il . 

441,925 

154. 4S0 

446.671  41 

Total,  State  of  Florida 

1.2(2,949 

707,576 

1    a,  159.  5f«1.  72 

STATE   OF   l.KOROIA 

Seventh  l^istrict,  Malcolm  C.  Tarver: 

Catoosa  County 

Chattixva  Ctxinty ^ 

Da^leOjunty _ 

Floyd  CiMinty. . 

tiordun  Coiinty.., . 

Murray  County 

Walk.r  County — , .    .      . 

•\Vhitficll  Cijunty . 

21.500 

SS.700 
46.U00 
17. 5U) 
22.500 
89,300 
148.000 
4(v.S00 

r.'ieo' 

iJio" 

4,025 
S2.1.M 
10.227 

6,51S 

27,'82i'57 

*  "18.079.5,1 

13. 594  43 

122.471.78 

3,S.  fiAb.  45 

20.315.09 

Trfal 

4S2.300 

64.444 

337, 92a  85 

Summary  of  land  purchases  to  J 
1911,  as  amended  by  act  of  Juiip 
congressional  districts — Cuutin 


STATE  or  GEORGIA — Continue  1 

Ninth  Di.<trict,  H,  Frank  Whclchcl: 

Daw.<on  County 

Fannin  County 

tiilm«T  County 

HaU-rsham  County 

LinnpJcin  County 

Rabun  County 

Town.<  County 

I'nion  County .' 

White  County 


Total 

Total,  State  of  Georgia. 


STATB  or  IDAHO 

First    District,    Compton    I.    White: 
County.. - 

Second  Di.strict,  Henry  C.  Dworshak: 

Caiiia-s  County 

Elmoa- County 


E  )is*' 


Total 

Total,  State  of  Idaho. 


STATE  or  ILLINOta 

2  at  larRp: 

John  C.  Martin. 
T.  V.  Smith. 

Twenty-fourth  DWrlct,  Claude  V.  Tarsals 

Gaihtin  County 

Hardin  County. 

Johnson  County 

Mas-sac  County _ 

P.)[K'  County 

Saline  County 


TotaL. 


Twenty-fifth  Dbtrlct,  Kent  E.  Keller: 

.\lex«ni!er  County— 

Jiu'kMin  County 

Iniou  County 

Total _ - 

Total,  State  of  Illinois 


STATI  or  I7JPIANA 

Beveotb  District,  derald  W .  Landis: 

M:;rtin  Connty 

Monroe  County ; 


Total. 


Eighth  District,  John  W.  Boehne: 

Crawforil  County 

Duboi."!  County 

Perry  County 

Total 

Ninth  Di.strict,  Eugene  B.  Crowe: 

Brown  County „. 

Jackson  Connty 

Lawrence  County . 

Orange  County 

TotaL 

Total,  State  of  Indiana 

STATE  or  IOWA 

First  District,  Thomas  E.  Martin: 

Lee  County .--.. 

Van  Buren  County 


Total „ 

Fifth  District,  Karl  M.  LeCompte: 

Appano->se  County 

Clajrkc  County 

DavLs  County 

Decatur  County 

I.uca<  County 

Monroe  County 

Rtnppold  County 

Cnion  County 

Wapi-Uo  County 

Wayne  County 


Total 

Sixth  District,  Cassius  C. 
County.. 


Dowell-    M  rion 


Total.  Stale  of  Iowa.. 


ne  30.  1938,  under  act  of  Mar.  1, 
7.  1924.  by  States,  counties,  and 
ed 


Gros.s 
acres 


12, 400 
196.  f.00 
17v  600 

44..'iU0 

81.900 
241.3UO 

98.700 
163.900 

57,H()0 


1. 075,  700 


I.55S,000 


26.000 


10,841 

42S.  S,'52 


439. 673 


465.673 


41.115 
110.257 

32,H45 

34. 030 
207.  673 

43,097 


469.017 


81,635 
122.'00« 
113,»41 


317,5!i4 
786.601 


108,178 
64.922 


173.100 


la*^.  463 

24,0U0 

1.56,  270 


288,733 


60,532 

43. 147 

72.339 

14;{,6U 


Lan.1  pur- 
chased 


.5.31<> 
S7.  4*>2 
21.410 
21.  762 
.W.  2'.<1 
137.  IJT 
42.  571 
85, 9.T« 
40.20'.' 

497.111 


:*i,; 


1.27S 


10.  M4 


10.844 


12. 12.' 


7,732 

12.6VS 
5,  4;t7 
2.  ;>1 

.5,3.214 

»,  J09 


89.  941 


21.428 

'j7,  >z:> 


n.tm 


161,631 


?  .'02 
A.  782 


7.374 


2,4*7 
10,"  652 


Total  price 


$22. 7,54. 44 
445,  20.5,  40 
S5,  20'.».  37 
1U3,  576.  S3 
274.  727.  *? 
766.576.51 
l«i\4U3.  21 
iC,\  405.  17 
1,54.  tWJ.  52 


2. 509. 352.  43 


.'75,  23 


25.227.53 


25. 2-.>7. 58 


2S.000.33 


41,501.88 
6y,  '..M.  19 
32.8,51.05 
H.iy).  79 
25*1.793.13 
37,619.04 


477,258.08 


12J»,91i99 
l«i.5.  756.  Ni 
177,  301.  46 


471,971.33 


949. 229.  41 


24, 116. 75 
35.1.'iZ04 

5(t,  2t>t.  79 

25.  426.  55 

"si'gsi.'ea 


13, 139 


319,629 


781, 462 


CI,  497 
83,74<J 


145,  237 


76,741 

44.6fiS 

133,  .■»7 

166.128 

55.5.39 

100, 475 

11,437 

39.608 

24,  4:i«i 

12.  <,.51 


€65^370 
18.509 


765 
1.2>4 
2.584 
y.061 


13.694 


34.207 


100 


100 


108.412.21 


5. 252. 09 
21.  U'.-i.  S4 
2(1. 6<>8.  24 
70. 510.  23 


117. 597.  40 


285.  278.  40 


9, 688,  1« 


y,  ft«.  16 


829.116 


100 


'.'.  688. 16 
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Summary  of  land  purchases  to  June  30,  1938.  under  act  of  Mar.  1, 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7.  1924.  by  States,  counties,  and 
congressional  districts — Continued 


STATE  or  KEKTVCKT 

Sixth  Di.«trlct,  Vindl  Chapman: 

Estill  Cotuity.. 

I>ee  County 

Madison  County 

Total 

Seventh  District.  Andrew  J.  May: 

Letcher  County 

I'ike  County 

Total 


Eighth  District,  Joe  B.  Bates: 

Bath  County 

Menifee  County. 

Morgan  County 

Powell  County 

Rowan  County_.„._... 
Wolfe  County..: 

Total 


Ninth  DLstrict.  John  M.  Robsion: 

Jackson  County 

Laurel  County 

McCrcary  County 

Owsley  County 

Pulaski  County 

Rockcastle  County 

Wayne  County 

Whitley  County . 

Total _ 


Total,  State  of  Kentucky 

STATE  or  LOl'ISIANA 

Eighth  District.  A.  Leonard  Allen: 

Grant  County 

Nai(hii(Hlie<  County 

Rapides  County 

\>rnon  County 

Winn  County... 

Total,  State  of  Louisiana 


STATE  or  MAIN« 

First  District.  James  C.  Oliver: 

Oxford  County 

York  County 

Total 


Third  District,  Ralph  O.  Brewster: 

Aroosttwk  County 

Hancock  County 

Penobscot  County 

Washington  County 


Total. 


Total,  State  of  Maine. 


Gross 
acres 


76.229 

81,397 

175 


1.17.  *(1 


40,.'iOO 
14.  «K) 


Landptir- 
ctiased 


4.711 
6,411 


11, 122 


55,3U> 


50,227 
95. 0'»2 
21,  4M 
.V5.  162 
114,819 
25,77H 


362,447 


123.844 

lis  410 

259.  H4« 

11.141 

89.228 

73.001 

10.811 

131,691 


817.966 


1,393,514 


209.0^1 
20,'..  410 
7\S»I9 
110,766 
272, 9>'<t 


877. 06« 


8I.O.'m5 
11,977 


93.032 


387.673 
ff.t.  752 
Ni.  717 

2.'>6.  Vj* 


7^.^  000 


87H.032 


STATE  or  mnnoAW 

Eighth  District.  Fred  L.  Crawford:  Montcalm 
County 

Ninth  DUtrict   .Vlbert  J.  Engel: 

Lake  County 

Lake  County  (State) 

Manistee  County ... . 

Mason  County .,_ 

Missaukee  County 1^^* _.. 

Mis.saukee  County  (State) 

Muskegon  County 

Muskegon  County  (State) 

Newaygo  County 

Oceana  County ^..-... 

Wexford  County 


Total _ 

Tenth  District,  Roy  O.  Woodruff: 

Alcona  County 

Alcona  County  (State) 

Clare  County  (Stale) 

Crawford  County 

Crawford  County  (State) 

Iosco  County 

Iosco  County  (Stale)... 

Mecosta  County 

Ogemaw  County '. 

Opemaw  County  (Sute) 

OsciKla  County. -.-.. 

Osco<la  County  (State) 

Roscoramon  County.. 

Eoscomiuon  County  (Slate) — . 


TouL 


ia296 
21.5, 809 


147.  466 

140.7tJ6 

40 

"67.741 


34.5. 619 
139.  159 
167.  -294 


223.  «M 


270,764 


8(i,7S9 
'178.123 


29.582 
60.875 


206.541 
40 


823.714 


13,668 
2X,  102 

5,  i:a 

11., 569 
45.713 
13.491 


117.676 


30.610 

43.  .'.97 

134, 245 

4.066 

24.051 

10,377 

4.58 

16,  ,568 


Total  prioa 


$22,  581, 13 
22,048.39 


44.629  53 


56.9SS  28 
9.\072.  U 
15,  110,65 
36.179  77 
132,025.15 
3.V,S62.77 


370,  938.  73 


263. 972 


392.  770 


131.635 

112.757 

62.205 

80.  5.52 

VH.  246 


4U1.  395 


45.  36R 
2,  47H 


47.  M6 


47.846 


64.063 

32.762 

29.090 

28,046 

40 

1.232 

3.729 

160 

36,351 

lfK273 

47,311 


2,'!«,  a57 


39,771 

54 

5.549 

31.938 

25.620 

42,(ii3 

40 

241 

9,833 

748 

40,758 

2.524 

'21,027' 


220.926 


72, 793  .58 

277.9^2  29 

493.  793  S'i 

I1,29H  67 

91.  141.45 

44.  HTS.  71 

1.315.76 

73.  4.W  06 


1.066,662.  II 


1,482.230  36 


430.341  67 
474.  224.  79 
12l.9:i:<  63 
1 16. 645  39 
222.  :tls.  16 


1. 355.  483.  64 


2R3. 070  01 

29.  752.  40 


312.  »r2.  41 


312.S02  41 


:  19.27 

16Z643  S9 

94,451.09 

70,371  46 

V6,3M  13 

40  00 

Z  794  10 

13.9M  66 

3.200.00 

124.821.40 

5.5,516.11 

134.M)ft.  17 


758,  013.  71 


81. 728.  21 
12.345,02 
12.  483. 42 
77.171.33 
82.5.58.58 
72,5.52.23 

i:«.84 

724.40 

20. 037,  27 

1, 4N0  19 

77. 367.  01 
6,349.96 

'ii.'JMLOi 


494,  101  50 


1701 


Summary  of  land  purrhnses  to  June  30.  1938.  under  art  of  Mar.  t, 
1911.  as  ameruied  by  act  of  June  7,  1924.  by  States,  counties,  and 
congressional  districts — Continued 


Gross 
acres 


STATE  or  MicHicAM— continued 

Eleventh  District,  Frederick  V.  Bradley: 

Alger  County 

Alger  County  (Sute) 

Alixna  County . 

Antrim  County  (.''tateV 

Charltvou  County  (S^tale) 

CheNiyean  County.  _ 

Cheltoygan  County  (State) 

ChipiK'wa  County 

Chippewa  County  (State) 

1  )elta  ( 'ount  y -.— .. 

Emnul  County  (State) 

Kalkaska  County  (State) 

Luce  County  (Stale) 

Mackinac  County 

Matkmar  County  (State) „ 

Montmorency  County  (Slate) 

Otsego  Count)-  (State)    . , 

Pn-sfiue  Isle  County  (Stale) 

SchwltTafiCoiuity     .   

Sclioolcrafl  County  (SUte) 


Total. 


Twelfth  District.  Frank  E.  Hook: 

BaragH  County 

G<«ebic  County 

Houghton  Count jTj 

Iron  County 

Marquette  County -- 

Ontonagon  County 


ToUl. 


ToUl,  Michigan  counties 

Total,  Michigan  counties  (Slate) , 

ToUl,  State  of  Michigan 

STATE  or  MINNESOTA 

Sixth  District,  HaroM  Knutson:  Ca-ss  County 

Eighth  District.  WUliam  A.  Pitteng«'r: 

Cook  County 

iWca  County- 

KoochichinK  County 

Lake  County  

St.  Loul>  County 


Total --V 

Ninth    District,   Richard  T.   Buckler;   BeJ- 
irami  County 


ToUl,  sute  of  MinncsoU. 


STATE  or  mssiasipfi 

Second  District.  Wall  Doxey: 

Benton  County.  — 

lAfayette  County 

Marshall  County 

Tipt«li  County 

Lnion  Couuly 


Total 

Third  District,  William  M.  Whlttlnzton: 

l.s.^a'juena  County 

Sharkey  County 


244,310 
« 

2i7 

'301,391 

'409,959 

'aoi'iis 


157.  zw 


Total  

Fourth   Dtsirict. 

County 

Fifth  District.  Ross  A.  Collins: 

Jasper  County — 

Newton  County «.. 

ficott  County 

Bmitb  County 


Aaron  L.  Ford;  Pontotoc 


Total. 


Sixth  District.  William  M.  CoUncr: 

Forrest  County 

Oeorge  County 

Greene  County 

Harrison  County 

Jackson  County 

Jot>cs  County 

Lamar  County .-.— 

Marion  County 

Pearl  Kivcr  Ctxinty 

Perry  County 

Stone  County 

Wayne  County 


ToUd. 


i,8i«,«a 


4.V904 

ri64.  96.S 
197,489 
2»i7,  873 
ll,3r>0 
867.077 


1. 754. »» 


f^uaiiM 


5.l»kM4 


.V56.398 


R7.5. 9'3 

622,  OKI 

14,3,  6S7 

1,0.'4I.604 

1.  6,^9,  32*" 


4,351.663 
134.345 


5.042,396 


1.5M.6M) 
99.  2IR) 

117,760 
36.  4>in 
44.  160 


456.280 


91.  M» 

U2.ieo 


I.an'J  tHir- 
ctiaiied 


•77.3  B6 


17.516 
ITU,  177 

n'.v  4.59 

116.183 

4.758 

15U,lH5 


573.  $78 

1.498.981 
233.  i5l 


1.  731.  132 


l.TO,Tl« 


241,490 

190,488 

'2<«i,«45 
437,  429 


1. 165,  »52 
46,  In 


Total  |>rice 


H.  1,10  "i4 

40.  UO 

S3.M«.U 

IC.  499. 30 

216  flu 

7. 044  49 

255. 485  40 

125.  171  t4 

299.  732  ,'« 

25,965  39 

nu,  (II)  17 

7.V349  73 

II\7»H  34 

M,a«i.7a 

&,«K4.41 
3S.KMI3S 

4.493  30 

-  2I.\79I  X 

l\38l  40 


l.Cn,2S2  5« 


f9. 942  W 

644.211  90 
.♦24.  733  89 
5 19. 992  U9 
125.890  39 
<  11.  418.21 


1116.  189  99 

4.  234. 895  41 

814.  39ii  99 


5.(U9.  286  40 


l,3U,  115 


41.942 

3:5. 97s 

16.  (23 

7.  j.Vi 

6.176 


105.  |6» 


224.900 

5.760 


30,720 

11,540 

309.  £20 

130.640 


382,830 


118.900 

S4.S6Q 

135.  SS5 

112.372 

82,646 

40,940 

126.600 

65.920 

61.651 

230.  8W) 

143,984 

152.166 


1.362.424 


13,  «l 


13^^99 


17.ISI 

3.128 
86.758 

65.  no 


172,1 


40.^ 
8.^80 
S3,t71 
M.(>45 
lli.lH5 
23,»90 


5.^7 

1.S4.09S 

38,978 

82.724 


296,  577  «9 

813.740  30 
479,036.51 

61 7,  .371  90 
K>«9,  741  09 

2.799,809.7* 

114.907  M 


3,  21a  774  n 


151.666  19 

13,S,  7(0  35 

61,  177  US 

26.436  A3 

26,310.75 


401,293  9« 


723, 002. 39 


nxtotu 


49,917.81 

a,aK.a 

960,7)62.29 
139,271.0* 


447.7*9.9* 

81.634  55 
13.842  25 
43.965  25 
»I.6U5  (JO 
68.  im  00 
36,561  U 


27.97X39 
264.  174  49 

113.243  93 
125. 965  57 


996, 915.  a 


1702 
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Svmmary  of  land  purchases  to  June  30.  1938,  under  act  of  itar.  1, 
1911,  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7,  1924,  by  States,  counties,  and 

congressional  districts — Continued 


rriTS  or  MiMiasim— t^ntinued 

Seventh  Pi.ttrlrt.  Dan  R.  McGchc^: 

Aclams  C'otinty 

Amit<>  County 

Copinh  ( '<MiDty ... 

Franklin  County 

JclTfrson  County. ..___ 

Lmi  nln  <"(unly .;^.,„ ... 

WruTin  County 

Wilkin."!<«n  County 

Yasou  County . 


/ 


Total 

Total,  State  of  Mi.sslssippL 

STATK   or   UlXSOVtU 

fevfnth  r)i>-trlrt.  I>woy  Short: 

Harry  County 

Chruitiiui  County 

r>«iu*!ivs  County ^ 

IIuwi'll  County 

Orsrk  County 

Ftont-  County. 

Tan<y  County 

\Vri(bt  County 

Total 


Eighth  District.  Clyde  Williams: 

Cartrr  County 

Crawi'iifil  County 

iVnt  ^^>unty 

Iron  County 

LacU  >le  County 

&I.-ulLson  County 

OrrRon  County 

Prrrv  County 

Ph»'l(is  County 

PuIiLski  Cminty 

Reynolds  County..... 

Shinnon  C'.unty 

St.  Franml-  County 

Pte  Ci<'n<>vteve  County 

T^-ia."-  Cimiity 

Wathir.rton  County 

Wnyim  County 

Total... 

Tenth  I>lstrt<>t.  OrMlte  Zimmerm.'in: 

HcIlti-piT  Cf>unty 

Butler  County. 

Ripley  County 

Tot^l 

Total,  Stnt«  of  Missouri 


■TATI  or  NBW  HAM!>sniRE 

rir«t     ntttrlrt,    Arthur    B.    Jenk^:  Carroll 

C^ainiy 

fi«con«l  l')Mri<'t.  Faster  Sl«erns: 

Cotw  County.  

OntfUin  County 


Total- 

Total,  State  of  New  Ilainprltire 

FTATB  Cr  NORTH  CARrtMS* 

Third  Distrlrt.  nraham  A   Barden: 

Carteret  County 

Craven  I'uuoty ..„ 

Jone^  Couniy 

Tot!»l  

Fourth    l)i5tnct.    Harcid   D.  Cooler   Rin- 
dolph  County 


Eicbth  District.  W.  O.  Bursin: 

Davidson  County.. 

Montcomery  County 

Moor«  County .. 

Wilkes  Coun'.y 


Total. 


Ninth  Dtetrict.  Robert  L.  Doughton: 

Aahe  Couiitv . 

Caldw.ll  County 

Watau^  Cvunty 

Total 


Oross 
acn*^ 


3.1.000 

M.  3«0 

17.500 

1R3.  mi 

Ifi.  .101) 

21.100 
.T3.  a20 
4:<.  TmI) 
64.060 


4.15.  S40 


,7I«.084 


143,  R43 

97.  TC 

137. 076 

13R  R7.1 

IIH,4-2H 

W.207 

133.713 

29.373 


89S.0R2 


14.1.090 
l.^^.  .ITS 
i:vi.  ffA 

1S.1,  7-17 

7U.U18 

16H.5.T5 

12'J.  10.1 

2"!.  2M 

lOS.  .Ti  t 

147,  4o2 

141.f.:'.t 

124.  Z.Si 

If  1.  .rvr. 

64.  44rt 
lli.s^< 

14<».  .T»».1 

17.1.  4<»5 


2.111.4.10 


40.  S.1S 
1341.  .^1 
140.743 


311,9:«» 


^  321. 480 


171.754 

231.600 
3M.058 


634,  l^A 


SA322 


10Q.200 

12.S.  3IKi 

7i.M10 


306,300 
1I3.:tX) 


laooo 

263,300 
171.000 
1».048 


57\349 


337 

119.0S2 

68.456 


1S7.  875 


I^nd  pnr- 
chfuicd 


15. 319 
33.  Wl 

6.315 
B3.  528 

7.376 

7,78a 

20,»J» 


177.839 


937.001 


28,0S7 
35.974 
3a  2119 
41.431 
30.314 

8,744 
4a  MS 

5.257 


2CaS74 


C7,.128 
37.568 
54.391 
76.319 
2U.  2S5 
25,523 
84.005 

you 

32.2*6 
27.810 
82.  143 
71,998 
2,  ISI 
7.016 
28.«40 
f.2.  (K4 
70.2«e 


751.873 


i.2ro 

32.9S5 
SO.  6.13 


114.S3S 


1, 087, 58.1 


14a  778 

198.  ^^l 

324.007 


.1221.328 


663.116 


SO.  !S9 
4t).()2S 
26,4,18 


II&,62S 
&283 


304 

Ifi.  405 


16.709 


327 

«.366 

393 


49.U86 


Total  price 


$46,044  4S 

150. 81.1.57 

23. 821  47 

3&S.403  71) 

19.  680  47 

H  276.  82 

"77,126  05 


690.401.88 


3.282.D40.01 


75.729.62 
102.6.10.61 
88.  594.  03 
109.  431.  .15 
73.  6<)T.  SO 
21.002.60 
81,760.68 
15, 293  39 


56&075.  25 


146,  595  01 

78,016.  81 

1I8.2«0  76 

149.  .1(7  19 

48.  11.1.  2H 

5.3.  78.1.  62 

157.  347  M 

2.4<«t  (X) 

71.121.01 

62, 032.  42 

16fi,,1.<(i  ,16 

1.3.6(13.21 

4.  442  63 

2.1.  477  .K) 

74.  «22.  .3S 

1.31).  C30.  .'3 

151.413  f9 


1,  .183,  762.  3.J 


r  722. 00 

73.504.81 

158,31S.  47 


234,  5t5.  28 


2, 38<^.  3S2. 86 


1,144,511  71 

1,271.267  11 
2,  733, 487.  06 


4.001.751. 17 


5, 149.  265  88 


1.33.  3.10.  22 

173.73.1.91 

73. 477.  90 


38a  564. 03 
38.  G.16.  63 


1,04128 
86,051.45 


87,093.73 


1.062.75 

138.249.13 

3.626.40 


142, 938.  28 


Sumvuiry  of  land  purchases  to  Jiine 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  Ju%e 
congressional  dis 


stricts — Contin  aed 


STATE  or  KORTH  CAROUNA— Continued 

T«th  District,  .K.  L.  Bulwinklc: 

Avery  County 

Burko  County 

Mailis<»n  County 

Mltchvll  County 

Yancty  County 


Total. 


Eleventh  District,  Zebulon  Weaver: 

Buncombe  Couniy - 

Cherokee  County 

Clay  Count  y 

Orah.nm  County.. 

H;»ywoo<l  Cotinty 

Henderson  Co<inty 

Jackson  County 

McI)owell  County 

Macon  County 

Swain  County 

Transylvania  County ... 

Total 

Total,  State  of  North  Carolina ... 

STATR  or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

2  8tlarKe:  Isher  L    Burdick  and   Wiljam 
Lenike: 

Bottineau  County 

Cass  Cwinty .— - 

McHenry  County 

Pierce  County 

Ransom  County 

KichlunJ  County 


Total,  State  of  North  Dakota 


STATE  or  onto 


1  at  lartre:  Ocorce  H.  Bender. 

Sixth  DLstrict.  James  Q.  Polk: 

Pike  County 

Scioto  County 


Total. 


Tenth  Di.«trict,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins: 

Athens  County... 

Gallia  County 

Jack.son  County ™ 

Lawrence  County 

Vinton  County . . 


Eleventh  District,  Harold  K.  Claypool: 

Ilockins  County 

Perry  County 

Ross  County 

Total - 


Fifteenth  District,  Robert  T.  Secrest: 

Monroe  County. 

Morsan  County 

Noble  County 

Washintrton  County 


Total 

Total,  SUte  of  Ohio 

STATK  or  OKLAHOMA 

1  at  larce:  Will  Roccrs. 

Third  District.  Wilbum  Cartwright: 

Latimer  County 

Le  Fk>fe  County 

ToUl,  State  of  Oklahoma 

STATE  or  OREGON 

First  District,   James    W,    Mott:    Be|ton 
County 

Second    District,   Walter   M.   Pierce: 
County 


Total,  State  of  Oregon 

STATE  or  PENS3TLTA.\U 

Strteenth  District.  Robert  F.  Rich:  McLean 
County 


30.  1938,  under  act  of  Mar.  1, 
7,  1924.  by  States,  counties,  and 


C  ook 


Gross 

acres 


122.300 
66,7UU 

163,800 
82.800 

106.400 


544.009 


70.800 

287. 6(« 

101.  un 

191, 700 
18t>.  2110 

2~.H)0 
287. 11)0 
117,  TOO 
337, 800 

96,  SM 
15.1,500 


1,860,  POO 


Land  piir- 
cha-sed 


Total  price 


21.511 

46.312 
45.800 
13.  \W 
31.832 


*.15.  639.  41 
325.  585.  85 
210.351.55 
47.791.50 
267.090.52 


158,615 


905,  458.  S3 


3a  941 
53,762 
39, 241 
.15,844 
«:i.  796 
ih.  avi 
17.  732 
52.675 
142, 622 
.1,718 
76.784 


243.  738.  ,16 

2{\\  949.  29 

229.  240. 10 

499,930.39 

233.  N44.  .Vi 

94.  WIS.  .-ie 

73. 976.  43 

344. 1'86.  77 

917.761.11 

23.  40  V  72 

325. 33f>.  81 


.156,  750  i     3, 195.  379.  13 


3.  58S,  123  !      904, 068       4. 7,11 . 0'JO.  63 


11,494 

23. 010 

366,4^4 

93,932 

97,  S86  i 
171,625 


480 


4,796.30 


764,441 


64.968 
143.030 


4.S0  ' 


4.  796.  30 


562 


208.898 


156,  443 
65.  .134 
111.010 
257.629 
163.655 


754.271 


562 


4.  758. 07 


4.  758. 07 


^213 

7 

1 

19. 897 

Z016 


24.134 


5P.000 

89.087 

6,842 


1.14,929 


4,230  i 
4  997  ! 

'  81  ! 


11,146.06 

73.10 

900.00 

125,641.68 

9,022.74 

146.  783. 58 


21. 588. 31 
23. 792.  64 
12,  559.  10 


9.308 


57. 940. 05 


116.  .^16 

9.557 

10.  ISl 

211.911 


348.005 


230 


1, 595. 60 


230 


1. 595. 60 


1,466.103 


34.234  I    211.077.30 


52,760 
291,489 


344.249 


150.923 


246.041.92 


1.10.923  :    246.041  92 


14.720 
20,985 


35.705 


6,675 
20.985 


328,112.57 
287. 918.  88 


27,660  !    616.031  43 


206.004 


120.680 


1. 1£4. 927.  22 
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Summani  of  land  purchases  to  June  30.  1938.  iivdrr  act  of  Mar.  1, 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7,  1924,  by  States,  counties,  and 
congressional  districts — Continued 


dross 
aite,* 

Land  pur- 
chiu*d 

Total  price 

PTATE  or  PESxsTXVANiA— continued 

Twentieth  District,  Benjamin  Jarrett: 

KIk  Cotitiiy 

Korest  County 1... 

Wurren  County 

14.VS29 
Ih6.  112 
188.  3M 

111.847 
1(11,745 
V7,>m* 

J5l2.8.l6.n 
394.  aH).  98 
r39.  146.59 

Total 

520.306 
72fi.  310 " 

311,441 
^ 

1.646.034  38 

Total,  State  of  Pennsylvania 

4.32. 121 

2,8t«\961..U 

rVERTO   RICO 

Total,  Puerto  Rico 

186.  1. VI 

11.079 

140.  688  *tS 

STATE  or  SOITH  CAROLINA 

First  Di^tri-f.  Thomas  S.  McMillan: 

Berkeley  County... 

Cliarlesiun  County 

3<ii..v)n 
n;i.2»o 

1*4.797 

1.  474.  nv>  71 

*2.920  -25 

Total 

414.700 

243.283 

L736.9N9«6 

Third  District.  Bufkr  B.  Hare: 

.\bbeville  County.. 

Kdeefiel  i  County. 1. 

(;reen»(Hil  County 

McCoriuirk  County 

NcwlHTry  County. 

Ocom^'  County 1 

.M  OTO 
11J.0IH) 

,17.  II"!*) 
1<*S.())(I 

124.  bH) 

I2S,<H»(1 
4S.9'0 
13.(KN> 

16.6.34 

22.  •;4'» 

8.  620 

4i4:» 

41. 996 
53.587 

IftTS 

K2.  K.l   66 
121   (riO  i\» 

49,  :.3;t,  22 

2.37.  2:«  .14 
244.  073  08 
£0l,2Si38 

Pickens  County 

Saluda  Countv 

21,678  32 

Total 

732.  OiH) 

193. 95-4 

1.062.128  69 

Fourth  District.  Joseph  R.  Bryson: 

Jjiurens  County 

luiou  County... 

.12.  300 
118.300 

19.112 
45.039 

fA.  .151 

104  849  40 
226.  702.  25 

Total , 

210.60(1 

331.  .151.  6S 

Fifth  District.  James  P.  Richar<ls: 

Chester  County.. 

Fnirfii  Ul  County.. ^ 

24.100 

41,  2-0 

6.489 
11.4-28 

32.913  35 
.16.  328.  .13 

Total 

6.1.300 

17.917 

89.241.88 

Total,  State  of  South  Csrolina 

1.  422.  600 

519.  745 

3.219.812.18 

STATE  or  TENNESSEE 

First  District,  B.  Carroll  Reece: 

(^artcr  Comity 

C(K-ke  County 

(ireene  County 

Johnson  County 

S'llMvan  County .. 

Cnicoi  County 

1-1.000 
119.  OUO 

.Vi.  •J'lO 
16S,2rKl 

.v;.  MHO 
122.  J**) 

4a  100 

73.411) 
36.  sw 
31.  2.1S 
41.9.17 
3.1.114 
39.  9.35 
2. 981 

2«il.  .173  47 
IflO.  .362  51 
ISO.  .'..VI  63 
176.23.1  77 
17.1.636  11 
19i  9X1  »9 

Wa.shinpton  County 

l2,5ft5.  2» 

Toial 

744.20(1 

2<'.I..'-.54 

1,179,849.77 

Second  District.  J.  Will  Taylor: 

McMinii  County.. 

Monrm-  County.. 

8.  90(t 
231.400 

1.9.in 
136. 492 

7.932  63 
411.  12.1  65 

Third  District,  Sam  D.  McReynolds:  Polk 
County 

240, 300 
219,  ,100 

138,442 
129.201 

419,058.28 
694.  541.  73 

Total,  State  of  Tennessee 

1.  3IM.  000 

529.197 

2. 293. 449  78 

STATE  or  TEX  A3 

Second  District.  Martin  Dies: 

.\n(relina  County        

14.1.700 
39,964 
2.1.<.  700 
166.fi*K) 
17a  600 

51. 823 
17.  i:?9 
112.417 
67.850 
68.016 

126.168.17 

Jasjier  County.... 

.'^abine  County 

San  .\upusline  Coimty 

Slielby  County      

31).  040.  .37 
301,6sf.  05 
23:i.  .V».1.  00 
2U5. 860.  30 

Total : 

776,  564 

321.245 

897.299  89 

Seventh  District.  Nat  Patton: 

Houston  County 

Montgomery  County 

Naco'dticlies  Coimty 

.'"an  Jacinto  County    

202.300 
111.800 
.11.800 
248,  9(X) 
191,900 
131.  100 

92.274 
45.666 

1,127.055.17 
137,618.82 

.VI.  143 
70.360 
52,754 

177.914  31 

Trinity  Countv 

307.  .163  13 

Walker  County — 

297,885.73 

#*Total 

937.800 

317,  197 

2,048,037.16 

'■  Total,  State  of  Texas 

1.714,-364 

638,442 

2, 945, 337. 05 
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Summary  of  land  ptirchases  to  June  50.  1938.  under  aet  of  Mar.  1, 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7.  1924,  by  States,  aounties.  and 
congres.'ftonal  districts — Continued 


STATE  or  IT AH 

First  District.  .\he  Murdock: 

■    Duchesne  County 

Morgan  County 


TotaL. 


Second  District.  J.  W.  Robinaoa: 

l>nvi>.  County 

S:ilt  l.nke  County 

Vtah  County 


Total.. 


Total.  State  of  I'Uh. 


STATE  or  VKKMONT 

At  laree.  Charles  A   Plumley: 

.\ddis«n  County 

Bennington  ("(Minty 

Ilutland  County 

Wa»liin(:t'>n  C.ounty 

Windham  Cmiiity 

Windsor  Couniy 

Total,  State  of  Vermont . . . 


STATE  or  VIEOIMA 

Fifth  District,  Thomas  O.  Burch: 

Crtrroll  Couniy     

(irayson  County 

Wyihe  Couniy 


Total. 


Kiilh  District.  Clifton  A.  W(Hxlrum: 

Allejfhany  County 

Bedford  (."ounty  

lioieloiirt  County 

Crsit  CouTity  

Montpoinery  County 

Roanoke  Ctiunty 


Total. 


Seventh  District.  A.  Willis  RoU-rtson: 

Anihersl  County 

Aueu-ta  (^ounty i... 

Batli  County     - 

Kn-dtT!"  k  Cirtinty . .. 

Hichlan<l  County.. 

Nel.son  County 

Vafr  County      • 

Kockbridpc  County    

l<<M'kinph»ni  County 

•  Sh«'nand'>Hh  County 

"Warn-u  County 

Total 

Ninth  District.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.: 

Bland  Cionly       

Buchannn  County 

Dickenson  County 

(iiles  County 

Lee  County 

PuUksici  County „ 

Rus.sell  County 

8cott  County  . ... 

J^myth  County. . 

Tazewell  County 

Washinpton  County 

Wi.se  County 


Oroiis 
acres 


130 

15,034 


I^IM 


.•a.  919 

2.978 
S»,S30 


lAn<1  puri 
chaaml 


1» 
1,481 


34.M 
1,274 

aaasi 


111,581 


111.875 

216.700 

107.  (170 

13,710 

W.  100 

31.  165 


.UD 


IS.  .WO 
128,473 


47.W1 

aai 


(n.tm 

22.663 

51,5511 

3,02! 

257 

1«,1« 


l«.«M 


4.311 

1 1,  KM 
27, 7M 


190,  «3 


43.  M4 


319, 874 

SI.  236 

UM.537 

21^707 

29,4«MI 

4.758 


766.578 


136.  S» 

I7,84< 

6.'..  M5 

107. 37: 

9,U2i 

1,717 


318,153 


Total - 

Total,  SUte  of  Virginia 

STATE  or  WEST  VIKGISU 

Second  District.  JenninKs  Randolph: 

(irant  County.     .   

HaiTipshire  <"<>unty 

Hardy  County 

Pendl<ton  County 

Pocahontas  CouDty 

Prest.on  Couniy 

Randoli>h  County 

Tucker  C<»unty 

Webster  County 


ToUL 


10.V028 

247.  WO 

348. 9H8 

H.700 

87.  '40 

67.9.10 

3.3,1.13 

l^;^.514 

22H,  424 

134.  078 

Ml,  962 


L4v..n» 


365,436 
160 

31,  .'>30 

24.^4IS 

9.1,739 

81,033 

96,259 

11.1,  .145 

1.16,  .171 

130.128 

69,  610 

232,949 


.12.  .W 

191.  IK 

157.981 

4.461 

.12.44- 

14. 0» 

22.361 

62.  Ml! 

131.347 

7.1,52; 

5.531 


Total  pHoi 


OMlflO 
MX  44X16 


HktOlLM 


73, 4r  45 

3wr*.73 


utkmitt 


71.1.474  66 
266.  476  M 
476,623  77 
47.  .1U7  04 
3.  4m  10 
17ft.  W. » 


L«M.IOin 


10,419  06 
M,  Ht3  SS 


114,906.71 


S34.614  70 

ro.  iiH  04 

247.(IK^»  41 
231.  163  m 

\  783  30 


1.01X485  M 


TTILSn 


3.  UN 


22.01: 

8,07; 


4.3.700 

.1.5U0 

MO.  675 

236,  Kirj 

W7.-.W8 

iziy2 

3^1,299 
110. 131 


L  579,  385 


2*2.  843  81 
(.:.(,  714  01 
42:t,  76H  M 

1.1.4MVU 
2('4.';70  .15 

r>4.IM8  H5 

4Z  574  ,1J 
34.1.  :i\H  M 
3  VI.  :v^  99 
212,(49  36 

16, 670.  71 


tMi.M«sr 


8,ogo.» 


S7,7a.M 


105. 479. 13 
147.flia.  61 

62.  Ml  34 
94,982  96 


TZfiM  6i 

l3,Zi&  OS 

146,73177 

321.  736  a 

1903.  1.33  40 

14.VV7  41 

631. 32*.  M 

S44.4«3^4S 

168.337  a 


76a,  96S  1    XtU^aiTI 


i7ai 
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Summary  of  land  purchases  to  June  30.  1938.  under  art  of  Mar.  1, 
1911.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7,  1924.  by  States,  counties,  and 
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ITTATE  Of  wnrr  viroinu— continue<l 

Thir<l  HWirlet.  Aa<Irew  Etlmbton:  NicbolitK 

f'iMirity  --. 

Fifth  DLstrk-t,  John  Ktxv  Onwnbri4'r  County 

Tot«l.  St»teo(  \\e*t  V'inilnia 

9TATB    or    VtiCONJ'IN 

Bevrnth  Dhtrict.  lUitl  V.  Muiruy:  LMiKhwto 
County ......... ; 


Eich!h  I")Kirw».  J.>«hua  L  Johiw: 

KloTcnrr  I'ounly. . 

Fu**^  CiMjnty 

Ocoolo  County 


Totiil  

Tenth  f>i-rhn.  B  J.  < "lehnuann: 

Aslilsn.l  CiMiniy      .   

BayftcM  ("ouiity 

(■►mi'lit  County ^ 

Prh-e  fiHiity 

Sawyer  CiHiniy ... 

Taylor  I'oiinty 

Vtlas  County ...„. 


Om«8 
acres 


4.<v.9a» 
aiu.vut 


Lao'l  pur- 
chaii*'<l 


23,4.-M 

m.ma 


Total  price 


«ae.3ei.»i 

331. 3W  (U 


I.  MR.  417  I      Ml.Uxtt  I    3.007.:i2.V<«» 


l«.79« 


2S.  .Wfl  '.» 


I?»..M1 
S2H.  V<9 
l»->.  ws 


«W,.W7 
>il.7H2 
114.  .''72 


l»iO.  234  67 
H3Z  2K2  3rt 
1«'.(M7  m» 


K\7.(I7H  I      4W.7.M       1.  IH1..M4. 12 


Tot»l 

Total.  Slat*  of  Wbcoavln. 


aiA.«nft 

317.  .SHM 

1.V7JK 

|iV«  MA 

I.SK.  NM 
171.  KU 


170.2*17 

344.414 

H.'M.'i 

1311.  '.»*«> 

1K4<»4 

Ufa.  \iM 

as.  406 


280. 119.  7.S 
4«7.(C4  31 
17.«71  71 
217.  .IT.'v  70 
lU-VT?.'.!))) 
1«7.  .S2.V  1 1 
HM.5U1  (>4 


I.  II*.  GU  I      «0.  «2S  I     1. 4.M.  IH9  H2 

^.()l^53v  I  i,3tiiir2i  i    2.  (ww.  310.43 


KscAPrrtTLJk-noM 


Conrreai- 

<>i<>fMl 

distrirta 

tiroaiamt! 

l.4in<J  (Utf- 
rbaned 

Total  price 

Alahama       

a.»a,Hi3 

3.  ^\  3(»7 

M7v.  .'.i9 

1.  ac.  (Htf 

l.,Vih.  111)0 
4<Vl.«73 
7M<V,N)| 
7HI.4<'.i 
H3W.  1  lA 

1. 3ia.  s\4 
H77.o»M» 

i»7v<n2 

5.  1.3>i.  3M 

ft.  mi. ;«« 

3.  7MK.  )M4 
3.32I.4M) 

mtn.  3-i2 

3.  .S^J*.  123 

7M.  441 

1.  4*^^,  lal 

,344.  .'49 

3.\7tfi 

72K,310 

iwi,  l.« 

1.422,(i<)0 

l.JtH.cmu 

I,;i4..1ft4 

1I1..SSI 

.■SMJ.  SM 

3.  va.  473 

I,  H.*\  427 

-i.ui«.ad9 

4».a'H 
l,ttS3.U34 

\\.\s:-) 

71)7.  .57«> 
5«1.  .Vkl 

li  122 

l«l.fi31 

34.  ai7 

lIM) 

.•W2.  771) 

4«l.;Wi 

47.H4A 

1.731.  132 

1.343.  ll.S 

wr.ooi 

I.n«7.  .'W.S 
«rt.3.  lift 

aiM.iifvH 

48U 
.14.  231 

4.3Z  121 

ll.OTft 

.M«.  74s 

52V,  I«7 

can.  442 

1(^1.  4M 

1.  am.  901 

Wl.tWB 
1.302.1W1 

$1.  fi74.  772.  .^2 

Arknn«w.., .... . 

•iS5fi.;i01  .\5 

C»lifr<rni» . .. 

I-.27.  -•')(>.  2fi 

FViriiU 

O«>onria    . 

2.  l.SU.  ,VK)  72 
2,  747.  273.  JS 

Maho      

'X.  000.  33 

niinoc*    .  ...... ....... 

M«t.22*)  41 

Imliana    .... . 

285.  27H  4») 

Iowa         

Krntiicky 

{..om^iana    . ...  .  .. 

».«»^  1)5 
1.  4S2.  2*1  .« 
1.  XV,.  4K<  ^4 

Mairw       ..... -. 

312.  N 12  41 

WK-hiimo 

Minn'^^ota    

.MC«».>6  4») 
3.  210.  774  92 

MLs.Mssim>i   — 

3.3B2.tMO  Ul 
2.  3)»fi.3h2  Vi 

.V  14».  2»>.S  S.H 

North  Carolina 

North  l>«kota ' 

4.  7.M.tW»)  fWl 
4.  7'.»i  M) 

Ohio               

211.077  ;«) 

Oklahoma . 

2M\IM\  92 

OrMion             

fcnn-ivlvsnia  .  

fil«.<K1.43 
2,  ><Ol).  *l   M 

Puerto  Kk<o    . 

14().t>vS   V* 

South  Cnroltna 

3 
3 

3,219.Kr.'.  IS 

Teniifswee    

T»tas           

Z  2VI3.  449  7S 

Itah         

l.S0.(r7S  •« 

Vermont 

1.  fiM.  >*«H.  77 

Vir,' 1111:1 

W>»t  Virfftnia 

4.  lsa:tu>  .SI 
3,01)7.325.89 

M  bconsin 

%  OSK,  310.  43 

.Total 

100 

52.507.358 

lfi,740.9ll 

62.445,714.31 

Imports  of  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  trade 
agreements.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  imported  farm  products, 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  our  farmers  to  their 
benefit,  are  increasing  month  by  month.  It  is  obvious  that 
tribute  is  being  paid  to  foreign  countries,  and  paid  unneces- 
sarily, to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 


thj  t 


ths 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat 
and  over  again,  which  is 
from  abroad  or  produce  at 
produces.    The  development 
ties,  whether  farm  or  factor^ 
of  her  prasperity. 

Present  low  farm  prices 
can  farmer  under  the  low- 
ministration. 

Imports  of  farm  products 


which  should  be  repeated  over 

That  a  nation,  whether  it  buy 

Ijome.  can  have  no  more  than  she 

of  her  domestic  producing  facili- 

is  the  true  and  only  sound  test 

ttll  the  tragic  story  of  the  Ameri- 
ariff  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 


PriKluct.s 


Cattle 

Ilc.p<       .     

Meat  |iro<luct9 

Hiitter 

Ch»*se 

Oat*   

Com    ..: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Barley  nialt 

KU.\><«*«1 

\ViKil  :iti<l  nioh'iir 

^!olavi^^  (iDe^lible) 

F.CKS.  ill  jhell      

Ve^etatilo>  :»nil  preparations... 

Hkie^  an<t  skiny  

Toliacco.  iinmanufactun-d 

Cotton.  iiDTnanufacturud 

Vfptill'le  oils,  filitilc 

Cottonse*-!  oil 

Olive,  corn,  au'l  other  oils 

Ma(>le  su^nr  an<l  !<inip      

Oil  rake  and  oil-cake  iuv«l: 

SovIm-hii 

C'jtton.'*«l 

Linsp«'i|  

Coconut,  or  copra 


Source:  U.  S.  Deiiartment  of  Comn  erce  figures. 
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.poun4s. 

do... 

...do... 

..    -<lo   -. 

.bushels. 

....do... 

....do... 

...  do  .. 

.poun>l.< 

.bashels 

.pounds. 

.  .gnllons 

...doren 

...value. 

.pounds. 

....do--. 

....do... 

....do— 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 


.do-, 
-do.- 
-dc. 

.do-- 


Januarv  and    January  and 
February  Itflh  Felwuary  rJ39 


4«.100 

1.1. 7W 

16,43.3.  ixl 

513.  :M7 

6.SM.611 

4.432 

79.  .W 

79. 3."*; 

liKI 

22.  62.'i.  2.=>2 
3.  2M.  9?J 
8.260.(11111 

27.  &47, 495 

3.S,671 

$3. 974.  TV, 

23.  Ift4.  (100 
9.057.000 

14.023.000 
17.4ftl.()(10 

2,  l«.3.oiHJ 
15.23.^,1)00 

108,006 

3,  224. 000 
MMM.OOO 

1,2X6.000 
12.  477. 000 


IW.OOO 

15.055 

19.2H).Oi)0 

l«i».  K^t 

8,  3:W.  000 

8K4H,^ 

49.  H24 

1, 873.  744 

.■i.S9 

12.  482.  f.S.'i 

4.  360.  000 
39.  213.  000 
31,6is.  114 
7:1.799 
$3,371,000 
61.  Ol.*)  tX)0 
11.312.000 
16,090.000 
31,4M.'i.(l00 
12.  949,  000 
IJ*.  53fi.  000 

1, 305, 829 

4,  430, 000 

4.284.000 

2,eo7.l»)0 

19,  723,  UOO 


Labor*s  Stake  in  Trace  .\greements  and  Foreigrn 

Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  mead 

OF     iEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdai .  April  27.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY  LYNN   R. 


Presidt  nt 


Reco  rd 


Stal  e 


Mr.  MEAD.     Mr. 
have  printed  in  the 
minster,  Special  Assistant 
the   Cook  County    (111.) 
Palmer   House,   Chicago, 
on  the  subject  Labor's 
elgn  Trade. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 

with  your  kind  Indulgence 
forum  meeting   as   the 
important  phase  of  the 
tofore  had   far  too  little 
program.     I  refer  to  the  rela 
trade  to  the  Interests  and  the 

At  once  I  hasten  to  add, 
primary  interest  In  foreign 
let  them  not  be  unduly 
axiomatic  that  the  true 
are  likewise  the  true  interests 
make  clear  today  Is  that  the 
mote  the  genuine  Interests  of 
great  Importance  of  Chicago 
the  well-deserved  reputation 
Voters  for  nonpartisan  and 
make  this  an  appropriate  pla 
interest  In  the  tariff  and 

I  know  of  few  subjects 
Widespread  misunderstanding 


L  'ague 
II 


fore  2; 


cot  ce 


EDMINSTER.   APRIL   22.    1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
an  address  by  Lynn  R.  Ed- 
0  the  Secretary  of  State,  before 
of   Women   Voters   at    the 
on    Saturday.    April    22.    1939, 
in  Trade  Agreements  and  For- 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
ollows : 


occai  ion 
trade-  igreem 
atte  It 


tr  ide 
alarr  led 
Interei  ts 


s 


should  very  much  like  to  choose  fh's 
for  dealing   with   an   extremely 
ents  program  which  has  hcre- 
ion   except   from   opponents  of   th? 
on  of  trade  agreements  and  fortign 
welfare  of  American  labor, 
there  be  those  here  present  whcse 
springs  from  a  different  quarter. 
For  I  think  It  can  be  taken  as 
of  labor  as  a  whole  in  this  country 
of  the  Nation:   and  wh.u  I  want  to 
trade-agreements  program  does  pro- 
labor.     I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
a  labor-employing  community  and 
of   the   National   League   of   Women 
bjective   discussion   of   public    ls.-ues 
and  occasion  for  discussing  labor's 
n  trade. 

rnmg  which  there  has  been   more 
in  this  country.     For  years  labor  in 
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the  United  States  has  been  told  by  exponents  of  ever-ascending 
tariffs  that  such  tariffs,  reaching  embargo  levels,  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  workintonan:  that  they  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  "the  American  standard  of  living."  In  the  Interest  uf 
labor  itself  and  of  the  national  welfare  with  which  thM  of  labor  is 
80  closely  linked.  It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this 
point  of  view  be  critically  examined. 

I 

I  propose  to  begin  by  stressing  some  of  the  fundamentals  In- 
volved— fundamentals  which  apply  10  all  cottntries,  under  aU 
circumstances. 

First  of  all.  what  is  the  proper  test  of  tariff  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  lalwr?  Is  it  not  the  same  as  for  any  other  policy 
affecting  labor?  Does  that  policy  Increase  the  economic  security 
and  well-being  of  labor  as  a  whole?  This  leads  to  the  double 
question:  Does  it  Increase  or  reduce  total  employment;  and  is  the 
nature  of  the  employment  which  it  does  foster  such  as  lends  to 
prcmote.  or  to  retard,  the  attainment  of  higher  standards  of  living 
among  the  workers?     That  is  the  real  test. 

In  order  to  see  how  embargo  tariffs  meet  this  test,  let  us  con- 
rider  for  a  moment  what  It  is  that  they  do  and  what  experience 
has  taught  us  about  them. 

There  is  one  thing,  to  begin  with,  upon  which  I  am  sure  we 
can  all  agree:  whatever  the  reasons  offered  in  Justification  of  ex- 
treme measures  of  trade  restriction  by  the  countries  that  employ 
them,  such  measures  do  greatly  impede  the  flow  of  international 
trade.  That  is  axiomatic.  That  Is  their  very  purpose  and  nature; 
and  the  more  severe  they  are,  the  more  trade  they  stifle. 

But  does  this  matter  to  labor?  Is  a  generous  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween nations  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  lal>or?  To  this  ques- 
tion there  is  but  one  answer.  The  true  interests  of  labor  every- 
where— in  the  United  States,  in  every  country — are  promoted  by 
policies  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  tariff  which  permit  the 
surpluses  of  each  nation  to  be  exchanged  for  those  of  other 
nations.  For  it  is  in  those  circumstances  that  labor  finds  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  sustained  employment  under  conditions 
which  add  most  to  the  real  wealth  of  every  country.  That  is  what 
makes  higher  standards  of  living  possible  for  the  people  of  all 
nations. 

There  are  perhaps  some  who  will  insist  upon  a  fuller  explanation 
of  this  statement.  It  is  hardly  more  than  stating  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  material  basis  for  the  advance  of  civilization  throughout 
the  past  has  been  of  a  twofold  character.  One  phase  has  been  the 
progress  of  science  and  invention,  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
production  of  goods  and  services  for  the  use  of  mankind  thus 
made  technically  possible.  The  other — and  the  one  I  am  more 
particularly  concerned  with  at  the  moment — has  to  do  with  what, 
in  the  familiar  jargon  of  economists,  we  call  the  principle  of  "divi- 
sion of  labor,"  whereby  people  everywhere  are  Inclined  to  specialize 
In  the.se  types  of  occupation  which,  under  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  pursue  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

There  is  nothing  vaeue  or  mysterious  about  that  principle.  It 
Is  simple  and  elementary.  The  native  tribesman,  spending  all  of 
his  effort  In  wTinging  from  nature  those  few  simple  things  required 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  illustrates  well  the  opposite  ex- 
treme under  which  practically  no  division  of  labor  has  developed. 
It  Is  this  principle,  o}>erRtlng  interdcpendently  with  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  discovery  and  invention,  which  throughout  the 
world  today  constitutes  the  basis  of  organized  production  of  that 
vast  agglorneratlon  of  goods  and  services  for  human  consumption 
Which  comprise  the  worlds  real  wealth. 

Such  division  of  labor  would,  of  course,  be  Impossible  without 
trade.  The  wider  the  geographic  range  of  trade,  the  further  the 
principle  can  be  carried,  thus  multiplying  the  efficiency  of  workers 
everywhere  and  increr.slng  the  sum  total  of  goods  and  services 
available  for  the  consumption  of  all.  Within  our  own  country  we 
accept  the  principle  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  cotmectlcn  with 
local  and  regional  specialization  In  different  types  of  industry 
which  results  In  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  one  part  <;f  the 
country  for  those  of  another.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  disturb- 
InK  growth  of  interstate  trade  barriers  within  our  own  national 
borders,  no  thoughtful  person  would  seriously  propose  that  we 
turn  backward  In  this  cotmtry  toward  a  general  system  of  local 
or  family  self-sufficiency. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  International  trade.  Trade  be- 
tween nations  enormously  increases  the  extent  to  which  this  basic 
principle  of  division  of  labor  can  be  carried  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Artificial  barriers  to  international  trade,  which  have  in  recent  years 
been  carried  to  such  great  extremes,  impede  the  operation  of  the 
principle  but  do  not  In  the  least  impair  Its  fundamental  validity. 
The  so-called  practical  man  may  scoff  at  It  as  academic  and 
theoretical.  That  Is  a  familiar  vein.  Who  was  it  that  once  defined 
a  "practical"  man  as  one  who  insists  on  repeating  the  errors  of  his 
forefathers?  Calling  this  proposition  "theoretical"  does  not  alter  lU 
essential  vaUditv.     After  all.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

The  hlstcrv  of  civilization  itself  is  written  largely  In  terms  of 
trade.  The  transition  frcm  the  narrow  feudal  economy  and  the 
low  living  standards  of  medieval  times  to  the  much  wider  economy 
and  the  enormously  Improved  living  standards  of  modem  times  is 
essentially  a  story  of  the  development  of  far-flung  trade,  based 
upon  an  ever-wldenlne  consumption  of  goods  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  Is  this  far-fiung  trade,  together  with  the  complex 
financial  and  other  relationships  that  are  an  es,sentlal  part  of  It. 
which  constitutes  the  e&sential  basis  of  the  world's  economic  life 
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today.  Upon  the  successful  functioning  of  this  vtst  syntem  of 
mternational  economic  relationships  the  genuine  proeperlty  i>f 
ever>-  country  Is  In  large  metisure  dependent. 

What  results  when  these  international  relationship  are  thrown 
violently  out  of  gear  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  theorj-.  Tlie  ex- 
perience growing  out  of  the  world  economic  depression  that  t>eitan 
In  1929  Is  one  which  should  Ulimilne  this  subject  for  all  time.  And 
to  no  group  were  the  results  of  that  experleiKc  more  disastrous 
than  to  labor. 

What  happened?  At  the  cloae  of  the  twenties  there  befwn  what 
pro\ed  to  be  the  most  severe  and  sustained  peacetime  disruption  of 
production  and  disinbutton  the  world  had  ever  known  To  this 
collapse  rising  trade  barriers  and  other  International  economic  mal- 
adjustments were  amcng  the  most  important  contributing  cauMs; 
and  In  that  situation  the  tariff  policy  icllowed  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  twenties,  rer.chlng  its  ultimate  extreme  In  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930.  played  a  prominent  part.  As  the  d»pre«- 
slcn  grew  deeper  thes;-  maladjustments  became  more  severe  Trade 
barriers  rose  to  prohibitive  levels;  the  processes  of  international 
exchange  were  completely  disorganized,  and  Inteinatlonal  trade 
declined  disastrously.  By  1932  world  industrial  production  had 
fallen  to  C9  percent  of  its  1929  level,  world  prices  of  agricultural  and 
Other  raw  materials  had  declined  to  half  or  leas  than  naif  their  1929 
levels,  while  Internatlcnal  trade  had  dropped  to  74  percent  of  its 
1929  volume  and  to  39  percent  of  Its  1929  vnlue. 

T^ese  figures  were  fraught  with  meaning  for  laboring  people 
throughout  the  world-  for  tollers  everywhere.  In  city,  on  land,  in 
mine.  By  early  1933  well  over  30.00(J,000  f>eople  In  the  world  were 
unemployed  Other  millions  not  completely  out  of  work  were  only 
partly  employed  and  standards  of  living  declined  among  the  millions 
who  were  empioved.  More  than  a  third  of  all  employment  which 
had  been  aval'.able  In  1929 — at  a  time  when  there  wae  already  sub- 
stantial unemployment — was  wiped  out.  This  dlsastrotis  deiUne  in 
emp'.oyment  opportunities  took  place,  moreover.  In  the  face  of  a 
growing  world  population  which  required  more,  not  fewer.  Job«  for 
workers  Its  costs  In  terms  of  human  sacrlflcc  and  Buffering  cannot 
be  expressed  in  statistics. 

Nowhere — In  no  country — was  labor  Immune  to  the  effects  of  this 
genernl  disaster.  Eveiywhere  the  resort  to  trade  restrictions  and 
other  extreme  measures  served  only  to  aggravate  the  general  disease. 
That.  In  brief.  Is  the  story  of  what  the  world-wide  paralysis 
of  production  and  trade — with  trade  barriers  rising  on  every  hand 
like  Chinese  walls — meant  to  the  latxsring  man. 

II 

I  have  .stressed  these  simple  fundamentals  about  trade,  and 
have  illustrated  them  in  tlielr  International  setting,  becai-se  only 
In  such  broad  perspective  can  this  problem,  as  applied  to  labor 
In  the  United  States  or  In  any  other  country,  be  properly  under- 
stood. I  turn  now  to  the  domestic  scene  and  to  the  light  which 
our  own  experience  sheds  upon  this  subject. 

The  claims  made  In  this  countr>*  on  behalf  of  prohibitive  tariffs 
as  a  protection  to  the  laboring  man  are  generally  reducible  to 
the  proposition  that,  somehow  or  other,  by  shutting  out  practically 
all  imports  of  everything  that  can  be  produced  In  this  cotintry 
at  costs  which  are  not  utterly  fantastic,  we  can  give  our  working 
people  more  jobs,  at  better  pay.  than  they  would  titherwlse  have. 
In  short,  as  alreadv  stated,  the  broad  claim  Is  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  worklngman  is  dependent  upon  what 
amounts  essentially  to  an  embargo-tariff  p.ilicy 

That  there  Is  something  radically  wrong  with  this  assumption, 
however,  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  right  here  in  our 
own  national  laboraton,'  within  the  past  10  years  It  Is  demon- 
strated by  what  actually  took  place  In  this  country  during  this 
same  worid-w.de  depression  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 

On  the  events  prior  to  1930  which  led  up  to  the  economic  col- 
lapse In  this  country  I  need  not  pause  to  dwell.  I  nr<t>d  only  say 
that  the  tariff  policy  which  this  countr>'  pursued  throughout  the 
twenties  was  oiie  of  the  basic  factors  contributing  to  the  gradual 
undermining  of  the  while  economic  situation  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  1930.  after  a  year  of  discussion  which  foretold  tljc  ultimate  de- 
cl.slcn.  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  paneed      That  act  was  practically 

a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  embargo  policy.  Almost  everything  that 
could  be  produced  In  the  United  States  outside  of  a  hothouse 
was  unceremoniously  excluded  from  cur  shores.  Thi»  industriclifet, 
the  laborer,  and  the  farmer  were  to  have — and.  In  fact,  got — full 
possession  of  the  American  market.  Practically  nothing  that  any 
American  Industry  could  produce,  or  any  farmer  could  grow,  at 
costs  not  actually  prohibitive  was  permitted  any  longer  to  ccme  In 
from  abroad  and  share  in  the  slightest  degree  In  the  American 
market. 

That  the  results  of  that  act  failed  dismally  to  square  with  the 
theory  of  Its  proponents,  including  thos?  who  upheld  the  embargo- 
tariff  policy  for  labor.  Is  now  a  matter  of  history  Neither  the 
industrialist  nor  the  laborer  nor  the  farmer  was  really  protected 
by  that  policy.  Just  the  contrary.  The  Hawley-Str.oot  Act  was. 
In  effect,  a  deadly  attack  on  the  real  Interests  of  aD  three.  What 
It  really  did  was  to  reduce  to  the  point  of  ruination  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  the  products  of  American  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  By  raising  prohibitive  barriers  to  Impcrta, 
it  deprived  foreign  countries  of  the  means  of  buying  our  exports, 
provoked  tariff  retaliation,  greatly  Intensified  the  growth  of  trade 
barriers  throughout  the  world,  and  lost  for  our  great  exporting 
Industries — both  manufacturing  and  agrlctiltural — the  foreign 
markets  on  which  they  v.ere  heavily  dependent  for  tbe  sale  of  their 
vast  exportable  stirpluses. 
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Betw«>*n  1929  »nd  1932  the  value  of  our  exports  fell  from 
•S .000 .000 .000  to  one  and  slx-tcnths  blUloiu.  or  to  less  than  a 
third  of  what  they  had  been.  Though  actual  quantitica  cx- 
porlt-d.  particularly  of  af^'icultural  products,  fell  less  sharply, 
that  was  small  con*olailon  to  the  cotton  grower  when,  during 
1932.  Uif  price  of  cotton  fell  below  5  cents  a  pound:  or  to  the 
wheal  Rrower.  with  wheat  descending  to  32  cents  a  bushel:  or  to 
the  corn  farmer,  with  com  falling  below  23  cents  a  bushel.  The 
es.'^ntial  fact  was  that  this  decline  of  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  In  Income  from  export  sales  of  products  of  our  farms  ar.d 
cities  constituted  a  frightful  blow  to  our  entire  economic  life.  Its 
effects  permeated  everywhere.  No  industry,  no  region,  no  locality 
wa,s  exempt.  E>epresston  In  the  cities  curtailed  the  urban  market 
for  farm  products:  depreasion  In  the  farms  curtailed  the  rural 
markft  for  city  products. 

Carried  alonR  helplessly  In  the  general  tide  of  disaster  were  the 
very  Industries  that  had  sought  to  protect  themselves  behind 
embargo  tarttTs  In  their  overzeal  to  push  tariff  rates  on  their 
products  upward  to  complete  embargo  levels,  these  so-called  ■pro- 
tected" Industries  became  the  victims  of  their  own  folly.  De- 
manding and  obtaining  100  percent  of  a  domestic  market  which 
wa»  spoiled  In  the  very  process  of  getting  every  fraction  of  It. 
proved  to  be  a  very  poor  busin«'ss  proposition  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  I  once  heard  a  very  able  Congressman  Illustrate  this 
point  m  debate  by  asking  a  colleague  which  he  would  rather  have, 
05  percent  of  something  or  100  percent  of  nothing. 

For  labor  in  the  Umted  States  th:s  whole  experience  was  a 
disaster  of  the  first  magnitude.  By  1£32.  underemployment  and 
unemployment  together  had  created  In  the  United  States  an  army 
of  unemployed  amounting  to  15  000.000  people — 30  percent  of  our 
working  population.  Mantifaciunng  industry  alone  contributed 
6.000.000  potential  workers  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
Index  of  Income  of  Industrial  workers,  as  menstired  by  Incomes 
of  factory  workers,  mtners.  and  railroad  employees,  fell  from  107  2 
In  1929  to  46  5  In  1932  (1924-29  100).  What  all  this  meant  in 
t*rms  at  economic  and  social  costs  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It 
"Is  enough  m'-rely  to  mention  the  rum  and-  deyperatlon  wrourht 
In  the  hfimes  of  the  workers;  the  terrific  burden  of  private  and 
public  relief;  the  w'.desijread  loss  of  confidence  and  even  of  hope 
which  were  the  inevitable  result. 

In  view  of  what  happened  in  this  country  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
embargo  tariffs  promote  the  Interests  of  the  workingman  surely 
owe  It  to  themselves  to  give  this  matter  further  thought.  The 
question  they  should  ponder  Is  not  whether  tarlH  protection  Ehould 
be  either  done  away  with  or  so  drastically  reduced  as  to  subject 
any  reasonably  efficient  Industry  to  destructive  foreign  competition 
and  wholesale  loss  of  Jobs  by  "its  worker?.  No  responsible  person 
would  advocate  such  a  policy.  The  real  question  Is  whether  a 
policy  of  extreme  protectionism,  restilting  In  tariff  embargoes,  may 
not  have,  for  labor.  Just  the  opposite  effect  from  that  intended. 

On  that  question  the  evidence  is.  it  seems  to  me.  quite  clear, 
namely,  that  such  an  extreme  policy  does  result  In  lower  standards 
of  living  for  labor,  and  dcx's.  sooner  or  later,  create  conditions  tend- 
ing to  disorganize  and  reduce  emplojrment  rather  than  to  create  it. 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  not  even  the  workers  in  those  indus- 
tries that  assume  to  be  protected  behind  embargo  tariffs  are  really 
protected  from  the  ultimate  adverse  reactions  of  such  a  policy  upcn 
cur  general  prosperity.  Eventually,  they,  too,  are  victims.  As  for 
the  great  masses  of  the  laboring  people,  mcst  of  whom  are  not  em- 
ployed in  these  so-called  protected  industries,  an  embargo  tariff 
policy  continuously  retards  the  improvement  of  living  standards 
and.  at  the  same  time,  promotes  and  aggravates  periodic  economic 
dislocations  which  result  In  widespread  unemplojTnent  and  an 
actual  decline  of  living  standards. 

I  have  already  Indicated  the  broad  reasoning  on  which  these  con- 
cltislons  rest  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  borne  out 
by  recent  historical  experience.  But  now  let  us  examine  this  mat- 
ter a  little  more  clos-ely  as  It  applies  to  the  great  mass  of  laboring 
people  in  the  United  States 

Just  who.  let  me  first  Inquire,  are  these  laboring  people  and  what 
Is  the:r  interest  in  the  tariff?  When  one  looks  closely  into  this 
situation,  he  arrives  at  acme  very  interesting  and  very  surprising 
resulu. 

The  number  of  persons  gainfully  emploved  In  the  United  States 
to  In  the  neighborhood  of  50.000.000.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  in 
the  4-ervlce  industries,  such  as  tranFportation,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  public  utUltlet,  hotels,  professional  services,  and  so  on. 
These  occupations  obviously  are  not  within  the  range  of  foreign 
cempetl'icn:  hence  tariffs  cannot  protect  them.  On  the  contrary, 
those  engaged  in  them  are  burdened  as  consumers  and  also  suffer 
along  with  others  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  emba:go  tariffs 
upon  general  prosperity. 

Ten  million  more  of  the  "gainfully  occupied"  are  farmers.  Some 
branches  of  agriculture  are  on  a  sufficient  import  basis  so  that 
tariffs  on  their  products  tend  to  foster  and  maintain  those  par- 
ticular fields  of  production.  But  the  greater  part  of  American 
agriculture  does  not  fall  within  this  category;  and  when  tariffs 
are  raised  to  embargo  levels,  agriculture  a^  a  whole — as  the 
Hawley-Smoot  experience  clearly  demonstrated — is  severely  hurt. 
the  import  branches  along  with  the  rest.  The  millions  who 
gain  their  livelihood  from  agriculture — whether  as  ow-ners.  ten- 
ants, or  hired  labor — are  most,  if  not  all.  of  them  Injtired  rather 
than  benefited  by  such  a  policy. 

This  leaves  some  15.000.000  workers  other  than  those  In  the 
service  occupations  or  in  agriculttire.  About  half  of  these  are  in 
manvifacturlng  indta&try;  the  temainder  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
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when  effective  barriers  to  trade  are  reduced  it  Is  easier  for  trade  to 
flow  than  it  was  before.  For  those  who  must  have  figures,  how- 
ever. It  is  worth  noting  that  In  the  2-year  period,  1937-38,  our 
average  annual  exports  to  trade-agreement  counjrles  were  61  per- 
cent greater  than  the  average  for  the  two  pre'agreemcnt  years, 
1934—35:  whereas  our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  increased 
by  only  38  percent.  Imports  of  American  products  Into  trade- 
agreement  countries,  generally  speaking,  have  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  Imports  of  the  same  products  from  other  countries. 
Moreover,  labor  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  during  1938.  when 
production  in  our  manufacturing  Industry  was  in  a  slump,  exports 
tended  to  hold  up  much  better  than  did  domestic  production 
While  this  export  movement  was  tindoubtedly  due  In  substantial 
part  to  rearmament  programis  abroad.  It  consisted  also  of  a  normal 
flow  of  trade  which  was  facilitated  by  trade  agreements.  The 
agreements  were  certainly  a  stabilizing  element  in  that  they  tended 
to  check  stUl  further  declines  In  production  and  employment. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  labor  as  a  whole  in  this 
country  has  already  benefited  greatly  from  the  trade-agreements 
program,  and  stands  to  benefit  further  from  its  continuation  and 
expansion.  E^very  worker.  In  his  capacity  as  a  consiuner,  is  bene- 
fited. It  is  well-known,  moreover,  that  the  burden  of  excessive 
tariff  prot€»ction  falls  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
As  producers,  millions  of  workers  employed  in  export  Industries 
and  in  transportation  and  other  services  that  are  partially  depend- 
ent upon  export  traffic,  have  benefited  either  directly  or  In- 
directly from  the  Increased  voltmie  of  business  made  possible  by 
reviving  exports.  In  this  connection  the  Increase  of  52  percent  In 
the  physical  quantity  of  all  exports.  Industrial  and  nonindustrial, 
between  1932  and  1938.  is  significant.  So,  likewise,  is  the  150  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures during  the  same  period.  While  the  trade-agreements 
program  was,  of  course,  but  one  of  a  great  many  factors  re- 
sponsible for  this  increase,  the  vast  trade  coverage  which  the 
program  has  attained  and  the  wide  range  of  valuable  concessions 
obtained  on  manufactured  and  other  commodities  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  must  have  played  an  Important  part  In  the 
situation. 

In  order  to  secure  these  advantages  for  our  great  exporting 
Industries,  both  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural.  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  we  grant  to  other  countries  improved  access  to  the 
American  market  for  the  kinds  of  products  which  they  export. 
That  Is  logical,  fair,  and  necessary.  Trade  is  a  two-way  proposi- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  to  sell  more  without  buying  more:  and  we 
cannot  expect  other  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  and  other  im- 
port barriers  on  products  in  which  our  exporting  industries  are 
interested,  unless  we  are  willing  to  reduce  some  of  our  excessive 
tariffs. 

In  the  process  of  determining  on  what  items  duty  reductions 
should  be  made,  and  how  great  the  reductions  should  be,  the  inter- 
ests of  both  employers  and  workers  in  the  industries  concerned  are 
alv/ays  in  the  foreground.  Every  responsible  official  associated  with 
the  administration  of  this  program,  from  top  to  bottom.  Is  genuinely 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  American  labor.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  docs  not  fully  realize  that  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  negotiating  process  to  guard  against  any  action 
which  would  result  in  severe  hardship  to  either  employer  or  em- 
ployees In  any  established  Industry.  Any  other  attitude  would  be 
contrary  to  good  public  policy. 

The  trade-agreements  organization  seeks  In  every  reasonable  way 
faithfully  to  discharge  this  manifest  obligation.  The  utmost  care 
Is  exercised  in  assembling  and  analyzing  all  of  the  pertinent  facts. 
The  interested  departments  of  the  Government  cooperate  to  the 
full  In  this  work.  As  wl.sely  required  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
machinery  is  set  up  for  obtaining  the  views  of  all  interested  parties 
Every  employer  and  every  representative  of  a  labor  group  is  given 
full  opportunity  to  present  any  facts  or  views  relevant  to  any 
pending  trade  agreement.  Such  Information  is  genuinely  desired 
and  solicited.  Those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  act 
are  surely  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  avoid  serious  mistakes  or 
Injustices.  For  that  reason  the  machinery  which  has  been  set  tip 
for  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  act  Is  carefully  designed  to  insure 
that  the  testimony  offered  by  the  Interested  parties  shall  be  care- 
fully digested  and  made  a  systematic  part  of  the  proceedings  lead- 
ing up  to  decision  upon  any  given  item.  In  short,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  In  good 
faith  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress. 

For  labor  as  a  whole,  the  trade-agreements  program,  carefully 
administered,  is  an  opportunity.  So  far  as  its  influence  on  our 
ecrnomic  affairs  can  extend,  it  operates  to  promote  more  employ- 
ment, better  employment,  and  higher  standards  of  living  for  the 
workers.  It  is.  accordingly,  a  logical  part  of  the  labor  program  of 
an  administration  which  has  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  labor  as  an  Indispensable  phase  of  our  naUonal 
progress. 

rv 
Labor  has  another  concern  in  this  program.  At  the  outset  of 
mv  remarks  I  dwelt  upon  the  world  setting  of  this  whole  problem. 
In  closing,  I  return  to  the  international  scene.  I  do  so  because, 
for  labor  and  for  all  of  us  as  Americans,  what  happens  In  the 
world  during  the  highly  critical  period  through  which  we  are 
pacing  is  of  surpassing  importance. 

The  present  world  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  sober  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  everyone,  and  certainly  of  labor.  The  contin- 
uous piling  up  of  armaments  throughout  the  world,  and  the  sur- 
charged atmosphere  in  which  the  world  goes  on  living  from  day 
to  day.  are  a  menace  and  a  burden  the  seriousness  of  which  It 


would  be  impoMlble  to  exaggerate  The  diversion,  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  of  the  energies  of  the  workers  from  peace-time  pursuit* 
to  the  building  of  armaments — however  Justified  it  may  be  In  th« 
case  of  particular  countries  on  grounds  of  defense — Is  surely  un- 
fortunate from  the  standpoint  of  the  real  interests  of  labor,  as  of 
everyone.  Instead  of  using  this  vast  storehouse  of  energy  to 
raise  living  standards,  the  world  Is  confronted  with  the  spectacle 
cf  Its  use  for  the  piling  up  of  weapons  of  destruction  of  property 
and  of  life  itsrlf.  While  this  situation  of  political  insecurity  and 
of  wholesale  diversion  of  human  energy'  continues,  there  can  be 
only   retrogression   and    increasingly    imminent    disaster. 

Should  war  occur,  does  any  sane  person  really  believe  that  labor 
anywhere — whether  here  or  abroad — will  not  have  to  pay  a  heax-y 
price?  After  all,  the  great  ma.sses  of  the  people  throughout  the 
world  are  toilers:  and  it  Is  the  masses  of  the  people  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  war. 

There  is  still  time  to  reverse  the  fatal  course  of  recent  years  and 
months  and  to  start  back  along  the  road  to  peace  and  constructive 
human  endeavor  The  way  is  still  open  to  that  gradual  resumption 
of  healthy  economic  and  ether  relations  between  nations  which  is 
essential  to  genuine  and  sustained  prosperity  and  to  the  well-being 
of  peoples  everywhere.  In  this  situation  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram Is  all  Important.  It  represents  almost  the  only  sustained 
effort  being  made  anywhere  In  the  world  today  to  reconstruct  inter- 
national economic  relations  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  Aa 
such.  Us  lmpl:cat:cns  far  transcend  In  Importance  the  immediate 
commercial  value  of  the  agreemt  nts,  great  though  that  it. 

That  armaments  have  continued  to  increase  and  the  danger  of 
war  remains  ever  present  does  not  in  the  least  Impair  the  validity 
of  this  approach  No  re.spon.slble  person  has  ever  contended  that 
the  trade-agreements  program  Is  an  effective  and  an  Immediate 
guaranty  of  wcrld  peace  irrespective  of  all  else  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  restoration  of  a  healthy  flow  of  international  trade 
Is  essential  to  the  creation  of  those  conditions  of  economic  security 
and  well-being  throughout  the  wcrld  which  make  for  peace  and 
order  within  nations  and  hence  between  nations  In  that  sense,  the 
trade-agreements  program  docs  strengthen  the  foundations  of  world 
peace. 

The  broad  goal  toward  which  the  trad?-agreement«  program  pointa 
Is  the  rebuildng  of  the  world's  economic  life,  with  all  that  this 
means  for  human  advancement  everjrwhere.  In  this  great  enter- 
prise all  of  us  have  a  large  stake — certainly  none  more  than  labor. 
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Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  before  the  Virginia  Youth  Conference  held  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  last  Saturday.  April  22: 

Farming  is  a  business.  That's  the  thought  I  want  to  get  over  to 
you  this  morning.  Heretofore  it  has  been  looked  upon  more  or  lesa 
as  a  means  of  eking  out  a  living  by  many  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  tilling  the  soil  and  as  a  hobby  or  plaything  by  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  who  can  afford  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
During  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the  advent  of  our  present 
administration,  we  are  becomlrig  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
business — a  serious  buciness,  a  hazardous  buflnets — and  to  prove 
successful  will  have  to  tie  conducted  upon  a  business  basis.  I  want 
you  to  carry  this  thought  back  home  with  you :  Farming  U  not  only 
a  business,  it  is  the  biggest  business,  the  most  Important  buslnesa 
In  America,  and  when  it  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  when  th« 
farmers  are  selling  the  products  of  the  soil  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, our  whole  national  economy  Is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  our 
whole  population — more  especially  our  laboring  people — suffer  along 
with  the  farmers.  We  will  come  to  this  later.  Let  me  first  remind 
you  of  the  enormity  of  the  farming  btislness. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  6.000.000  farms  in  the  United  States. 
There  arc  32.000.000  pieople  living  on  these  farms,  one-fourth  of  our 
population  These  farms  Include  1.054.000,000  acre*,  of  which  415.- 
000.000  acres  are  crop  lands.  In  these  lands  and  the  buildings  thereon 
the  farmers  have,  at  present  values,  Invented  over  $33.000.000  000, 
Moreover,  they  have  Invested  in  farm  machinery  over  gS.OOOXXW.OOO 
and  in  livestock  and  poultry  over  $5,000,000,000  Just  a  few  year* 
back  these  same  lands,  machinery,  livestock,  etc.,  were  valued  at 
$78,000,000,000.  Our  agricultural  business  represents  20  percent  of 
the  capital  Investment  of  the  Nation.  It  engages  17  percent  of  th« 
workers. 

The  annual  volume  of  business  done  by  the  American  farmer  u 
enormous.    While  It  dropped  off  considerably  during  the  depreaalon 
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»nd  has  not  as  yet  regained  Its  predepresslon  TOlume.  It  Is  still  by 
far'  the  large«it  business  In  America.  Lajjt  year  the  Income  of  the 
rarmer  waa  around  18.000. 000 .000.  Out  of  this  he  paid  In  wages 
»500.0CO.OOO.  a  feed  bUl  of  WOO.OOO.OOO,  a  fertilizer  bill  of  »150,- 
OOOWO,  a  machinery  bill  cf  ever  «500,000.000.  a  Ux  bUl  cf  between 
Ihrre  hundred  and  flfiy  and  four  hundred  railHon  dollars,  and  an 
Interest  bill  of  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  million 
dollar*.  Tbcse  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  Items  the  farmers  pay 
annually. 

The  Importance  of  the  farmln»  business  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Any  business  engaging  the  attention  of  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  a  nation  is.  to  say  the  least,  a  national  business.  Any 
bu.slne.ss  that  supplies  the  food  and  fiber  for  a  nation  Is  not  only  a 
national  business  but  one  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation 
as  to  demand  not  only  the  respect  but  the  earnest  consideration 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  that  nation.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  original  A.  A.  A.  case  declaring  farming  to  he 
a  local  business,  to  be  regulated  by  separate  laws,  to  be  passed  by 
48  different  States,  did  not  In  any  respect  change  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  business.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday  take  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  view  with  respect  to 
farming.  The  first  A.  A.  A.  decision,  in  my  opinion,  cost  the  farmers 
several  billion  dollars  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole  Just 
■even  times  that  amount,  because  for  every  dollar  you  add  to  the 
farm  Income  you  add  17  to  the  national  Income.  If,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says,  we  need  a  national  Income  of  eighty  or  ninety  billion 
dollars — and  I  think  we  do  in  order  to  have  a  rca.sonable  degree  of 
prosperity-  -then  the  only  way  you  can  bring  about  the  eighty  or 
ninety  billions  in  national  Income  is  to  Increase  your  farm  income 
from  its  present  $8,000,000,000  to  around  eleven  or  twelve  billions. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  farm  income  and  the 
national  Income.  As  I  stated.  $1  In  farm  Income  produces  $7 
In  national  Income.  Why?  Because  the  farm  dollar,  like  the 
labocuig  man's  dollar.  Is  not  hoarded  but  goes  Into  circulation. 
It  Is  the  dollar  that  makes  the  "wheels  go  round."  The  farmer 
pays  the  grocer,  the  grocer  pays  the  doctor,  the  doctor  pays  the 
U»7er,  the  lawyer  buys  a  new  law  book,  and  by  this  time  the 
dollar  has  passed  out  of  the  local  community  into  larger  fields, 
but  Htlll  on  Its  way  paying  debts  or  making  purchases. 

The  farm  la  the  great  resenolr  from  which  new  wealth  flows 
out  annually  through  all  the  arteries  of  production  and  trade. 
When  the  farm  business  Is  flourishing,  the  wheels  of  Industry 
spin  and  labor  finds  employment.  And.  conversely,  the  best  way  to 
slew  business  down  Is  to  slow  the  farmer  down.  Let  me  show 
you  how  it  work.s.  For  Instance,  the  farm  income  Increass^d  from 
a  little  over  $3,000,000,000  In  1932  to  around  $10,000,000,000  in 
1937  and  the  national  Income  went  up  from  less  than  $40,000,000.- 
000  to  around  170.000.000.000  What  was  the  effect  of  this  Increase 
In  farm  income  on  business':'  Well,  aniong  other  things,  here  Is 
what  happened:  The  pay  roll  of  labor  Increased  from  twenty- 
eight  billion  to  forty-three  billion;  factory  employment  In  farm 
implement  plants  Increased  274  percent;  factory  employmeiit  In 
machinery,  excluding  farm  and  transportation,  increased  121  per- 
cent; advenlsing  In  farm  papers  Increased  96  percent;  general 
advertising  Increased  46  percent;  urban  retail  sales  increased  43 
percent:  and  rural  retail  sales  increased  100  percent. 

To  show  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the  farmers 
and  laboring  people,  how  the  condition  of  the  farmer  affects 
labor,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  recent  years 
products  consumed  In  rural  trade  have  kept  busy  one  and  one- 
third  million  factory  workers.  Tills  compares  with  between  five 
and  six  million  factory  workers  who  have  been  kept  busy  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  urban  trade  and  about  one-half  a  million 
factory  workers  supplying  products  for  export  trade.  When  the 
tide  turned  upward  In  1933,  544.000  factory  workers  went  back 
to  Uielr  Jotjs,  of  which  40  percent  were  devoted  in  making  prod- 
ucts for  rural  trade.  In  1930  one-third  of  the  factory  workers 
who  lost  their  Jobs  could  attribute  their  fate  to  the  weakened 
farm  situation.  Similarly.  It  is  estimated  that  two  out  of  every 
five  who  regained  their  jobs  In  1933  did  so  because  of  the  im- 
provement In  farming  conditions. 

Being  not  only  the  largest  business  in  America,  but  the  most 
Important  business  In  America.  It  should  be  put  and  kept  upon 
•  business  ba.sis.  Tlie  time  has  passed  when  the  American 
people  can  expect  the  American  farmer  to  feed  them  at  a  loss. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  expect 
It;  but  because  the  American  farmer  did.  at  a  loss,  feed  the 
American  people.  Is  the  reason  why  during  the  past  few  years 
thousands  of  farms  have  been  sold  under  the  hammer.  40  percent 
of  our  farms  are  plastered  with  mortgages,  tenancy  is  Increasing 
at  the  rate  cf  40.000  per  year,  and  mlUicns  of  acres  of  our  latds 
have  been  worn  cut — practically  destroyed. 

Now.  the  reason  the  farmer  was  operating  at  a  loss  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  operating  on  a  business  basis.  He  had  no 
plan,  and  if  he  had  had  a  plan  he  had  no  machinery  to  put  it  into 
effect.  Tlie  average  American  believes  in  fair  play,  and  believes 
that  the  farmer  at  the  end  of  each  year  should  be  able  to  balance 
his  books  with  black  ink.  Get  this:  We  will  never  have  a  per- 
manent healthy  condlticu  m  America  until  the  farmers  are  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  declare  a  reasonable  dividend  upon  the 
capital  Invested,  and  this  after  paying  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
charging  off  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  for  depletion  and 
depreciation,  and  setting  aside  a  lair  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. In  the  conduct  of  its  business  industry  demands  such  a 
set-up  If  the  ability  to  pay  a  dividend  Is  the  criterion  by  which 
we  te&t  the  health  of  industry,  why  shouldn't  the  same  yardstick 
be  used  on  the  farmer? 
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I  said  science,  engineering,  and  education  entered  Into  the  sad 
plight  of  the  farmer.  They  did.  Machinery  was  invented  that 
made  each  man-hour  more  productive;  plants  were  bred  that  re- 
slsUd  disease  and  produced  more  per  acre;  cows  that  gave  more 
milk;  hens  that  laid  more  eggs;  hogs  that  put  on  more  weight; 
animal  diseases  and  insect  pests  were  brought  under  control,  and 
discoveries  made  for  converting  to  human  use  farm  wastes.  One 
hundred  years  ago  three  working  people  in  each  four  were  doing 
their  work  on  the  farms.  Today  about  one  working  person  of 
each  five  Is  doing  his  work  on  the  farm,  and  he  turns  out  more 
work  than  the  three  did  100  years  ago.  Today  the  average  farmer 
prcduces  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  and  family  and  14  people 
besides.  Our  scientific  discoveries  and  Inventions,  however.  In- 
stead of  proving  a  help,  only  proved  a  hindrance.  Seemlnplv.  we 
did  not  have  wisdom  enough  to  take  advantage  of  our  knowledge. 
We  simply  used  it  to  pile  up  larger  surpluses  which,  of  course,  ham- 
mered the  price  of  farm  products  to  lower  levels. 

Well,  you  ask.  What  have  we  done  about  it?  1  answer  by 
saying  that  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  tackled  the  problem  In  a 
sensible  way.  Study  and  consider  the  whole  program  before  you 
condemn,  because  we  are  simply  trying  to  put  good  business  prin- 
ciples and  practices  into  the  farming  business.  How?  By  setting 
up  the  necessary  machinery  to  enable  the  farmers  to  do  that  which 
Industry  has  been  doing  all  the  while,  hold  production  and  con- 
sumption in  line.  If  you  will  carefully  examine  the  present  farm 
legislation,  you  will  find  that  this  is  the  underlying  principle. 
It  Is  not  a  program  of  scarcity,  or  of  regimentation,  as  the  enemies 
of  the  farmers  would  have  you  believe.  It  Is  a  program  of  plenty 
and  abundance.  It  Is  true  that  the  program  recognizes  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  should.  This  law  Is  rather  ancient, 
and  I  am  thinking,  will  continue  on  through  the  years  to  enter 
into  our  business  transactions.  It  will  ever  be  with  us.  Like 
Mark  Twain  said  about  the  weather,  we  can  talk  about  it  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  The  ever-normal  granary 
feature,  however,  makes  the  progTan>  one  of  plenty  and  abundance. 
And  It  is  not  a  program  of  regimentation  unless  permitting  the 
farmers  to  adopt  good  business  practices  Is  regimentation.  It  is 
a  little  strange  that  these  fellows  who  hollo  "regimentation"  never 
thought  of  the  word  as  long  as  the  practice  of  holding  production 
and  consumption  in  line  was  only  practiced  by  industry.  If  this 
practice  means  regimentation  of  the  farmers,  why  doesn't  It  also 
mean  regimentation  cf  Industry?  Oh.  you  sny.  it  Is  self-imposed 
regimentation  when  It  comes  to  industry.  Well.  I  answer,  it  is 
self-imposed  regimentation  when  it  comes  to  the  farmers,  because 
before  the  farm  plan  go<»s  Into  effect,  the  farmers  themselves,  two- 
thirds  strong,  have  to  afflmiatlvely  vote  for  It. 

There  are  those  who  now  say  the  farm  program  will  not  work. 
Let's  see.  What  does  the  record  show?  It  shows  that  under  the 
program  the  farm  income — and  the  farm  Income  is  the  acid  test- 
doubled,  that  is.  it  went  up  from  around  five  to  around  SIO.000.000.- 
OCO.  Any  program  that  will  do  this,  to  say  the  least.  Is  not  a  failure. 
Oh.  they  say  that  farm  prices  last  year  fell  off  and  the  farm  in- 
come dropped  over  $1,000,000,000.  True.  Put  the  blame,  how- 
ever, where  it  belongs — on  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  on  Con- 
gress. The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1936  in  the  Hoosac  Mills 
case  Invalidating  the  1933  A.  A.  A.  was  a  serious  and  costly  set- 
back to  the  farmers.  Let  me  briefiy  recite  Just  what  happened  when 
the  Supreme  Court  threw  the  act  out  of  the  window.  The 
farmers,  no  longer  with  a  program,  acted  like  a  ship  without  a 
rudder,  disregarded  entirely  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
without  rh3mie  or  reason  planted  without  regard  to  how  and  at 
what  prices  the  products  could  be  dlspo^icd  of  Here  Is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  basic  farm  crops:  Wheat  production  was  Increased 
248.000.000  bushels,  corn  production  Increased  around  1.000.000.000 
bushels,  cotton  production  Increased  over  6.000.000  bales,  and  to- 
bacco production  Increased  400.000.000  pounds.  The  result,  a  de- 
crease in  farm  Income  of  around  $1,000,000,000  and  a  decrease  in 
the  national  income  of  around  $7,000,000,000.  And  we  have  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  decision  as  yet.  because  the 
present  low  level  of  farm  products  Is  due  largely  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Interrupting  the  farm  program. 

Now.  as  I  have  stated  the  prime  object  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
production  and  consumption  in  line  and  give  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  a  chance  to  bring  about  parity  prices,  that  is.  prices 
for  farm  products  that  will  give  the  farmer's  dollar  as  much  pur- 
chasing power  as  the  other  fellow's  dollar.  We  have  provided  In 
the  bill  for  parity  payments  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
these  payments  should  be  made  until,  at  least,  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  find  out  if  the  act  will  bring  about  that  which  we 
have  set  out  to  accomplish. 

But  In  spite  of  the  overproduction,  the  1938  A.  A.  A.,  with  its 
loan  feature  to  peg  prices  and  its  soil -conservation  and  adjustment 
payments,  has  held  prices  far  above  the  prices  of  1933,  when  we 
had  a  comparable  situation  with  respect  to  overproduction. 
To  Illustrate  let  me  take  wheat  and  cotton.  Before  the  1938 
A.  A.  A.  could  become  fully  effective  we  had  a  2-year  cotton  fiup- 
ply  en  hand  and  about  a  400.000,000-bushel  wheat  carry-over, 
about  as  much  surplus  cotton  and  wheat  as  we  had  back  In  March 
1933.  However,  the  farm  price  for  cotton  has  been  around  8 
cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  1933  price  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  wheat  price  has  been  around  51  cents  per  bushel  in- 
stead of  the  1933  price  of  32  cents  per  bushel.  Moreover,  the 
farmer  who  has  cooperated  under  the  1938  act.  due  to  the  loan, 
soil-conservation  payments,  and  adjustment  payments  provided 
for  In  the  act.  has  been  getting  l)etween  86  and  90  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  wheat,  and  12.9  cents  per  pound  for  his  cotton. 
Here  is  how  it  works: 
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Wheat 
Parmer  who  cooperated  under  1938  act:  Centa 

Government    loan    on    wheat.. _^ ., 00 

Boll -conservation    payments i 1»  18 

Price-adjustment    payments _i 10-12 


Price  received  by  wheat  cooperator .^ 

Coffon 

Parmer  who  cooperated  under  1938  act: 

Government   loan  on  cotton . _j. 

Soil -conservation   pajTnents . _T 

Price-ad  tu&tmcnt   oavmenLs ! 


MM 


Price  received  by  cotton  cooperator 12.9 

In  considering  the  farm  program  we  have  no  right  to  single  out. 
as  is  usually  done,  the  attempt  to  hold  production  and  con.sunip> 
tion  In  line  and  create  the  Impression  that  this  is  the  whole  pro- 
gram. We  should  consider  the  program  as  a  whole.  Let  me 
briefly  mention  some  of  the  other  provisions  In  the  act  and  in 
supplemental  legislation  so  you  may  obtain  a  bird'6-«ye  view  of 
the  whole  program. 

The  scll-conservatlon  feature  of  the  act  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  long-term  program  yet  devised.  Before  the  advent  of  this 
administration  we  had  paid  very  little.  If  any.  attention,  to  the 
conservation  of  our  soil.  When  a  field  was  desfoyed  by  erosion 
we  simply  cleared  a  new  field.  In  a  virgin  country  this  can  be 
done  for  awhile,  but  sooner  or  later  the  price  of  such  folly  will  b« 
pietty  high.  What  did  we  find  when  we  looked  into  the  matter? 
Why.  that  over  282.000.000  acres  of  our  farm  land*  had  been 
ruined,  that  3.000.000.000  tons  of  our  soil  was  being  washed  away 
annually,  and  that  200  forty-acre  farms  were  being  destroyed  by 
erosion  each  day.  It  was  about  time  we  quit  talking  and  took 
action.  Under  the  soil-conservation  provision  of  the  act  we  pay 
the  farmer  to  take  out  of  production  soil -depleting  crops  and  plant 
the  acreage  to  soil-rebuilding  and  conserving  crops  such  as  grass 
and  legumes.  This  part  of  the  program  has  a  double-barrel 
effect — it  not  only  conserves  and  rebuilds  our  soil,  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  holding  the  production  of  our  soU-depletlng  crops 
in  line  with  consumption. 

Another  Important  thing  that  has  been  done  is  the  retting  up 
of  new  farm  credit  facilities  and  liberalizing  the  old.  In  19:<8.  for 
Instance,  the  farm-mortgage  debt  amounted  to  $7,082,000,000.  of 
which  I2.836.r00.000.  or  about  40  percent,  was  held  by  the  Federal 
lend  bank  and  the  Land  Bank  Cummlasioner.  In  1P28  only  12 
percent  of  the  farm -mortgage  debt  was  held  by  the  Federal  land 
bank.  Last  year  alone  the  saving  In  Interest  due  to  refinancing 
of  loans  through  the  land  bank  and  Commissioner  amounted  to 
over  $42,000,000  The  American  farmer,  since  the  advent  of  thia 
administration,  pays  the  lowest  interest  rate  paid  by  any  tartnsr 
In  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  land  bank  and  Commissioner, 
other  credit  facilities  are  now  available.  Last  year  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation  made  243.000  loans  amounting  to  over  $300,- 
000,000.  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  which  serve  as 
banks  of  discount  for  short-term  production  credit,  made  loans  and 
discounts  last  year  totaling  over  $450,000,000  Most  of  this  was 
loans  and  di.^counts  for  farmers'  financing  institutions.  During 
1938  the  12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  made  advances  totaling  over  $94,000,000  At  the 
end  of  last  year  1,631  cooperative  associations  had  loans  outstand- 
ing with  these  banks.  The  Farm  Credit  Association  also  is  author- 
ized to  make  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans.  Last  year  more  than 
174.000  such  loans  were  made  aggn^atlng  more   than   $19,000,000. 

Industry  all  the  while  has  been  surrounded  by  s  tariff  wall  to 
protect  Its  American  market.  Under  our  tariff  »!ystem  it  has  be?n 
able  to  sell  on  a  restricted  market,  while  the  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  forced  to  sell  on  a  world  market.  There  has  been 
no  such  thing  as  an  American  market  for  agricultural  products  m 
the  sense  there  has  been  an  American  market  for  the  products  of 
Industry.  In  an  effort  to  equalize  things  and  give,  as  lar  as  pos- 
sible, the  American  farmer  some  of  the  benefits  of  our  tariff  laws, 
section  32  of  the  1938  A.  A.  A  provides  that  30  percent  of  all  tarltT 
receipts  shall  be  used  in  aiding  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products.  While  this  is  not  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
protection  Industry  receives  under  the  tariff  laws.  It  is  s  step  in  th« 
right  direction 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  another  measure  set  up  to  aid  in  the 
farm-surplus  problem.  Last  year  we  authorized  the  creation  of 
four  research  laboratories  which  will  engage  In  finding  new  usee 
for  agricultural  products  within  the  field  of  industry.  I  need 
mention  only  one  accomplishment  In  this  new  field  for  you  to  get  s 
glimpse  of  the  p03Siblllties  for  the  future.  A  soybean  laboratory 
was  set  up  a  few  years  ago  at  Urt>ana.  111.,  and  It  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  promoting  the  Industrial  use  of  soyt>eans  that  a  crop 
almost  unknown  as  an  Income  producer  15  or  20  years  ago  returned 
last  year  an  income  of  $32,000,000  to  the  growers.  The  new  re- 
gional laboratories  which  will  be  built  this  year  will  turn  some  of 
the  best  research  talent  In  the  country  to  the  task  of  finding  new 
outlets  for  surplus  farm  products.  The  laboratory  which  will  serve 
this  eastern  region  will  be  located  at  Philadelphia  and  will  under- 
take immediately  to  work  on  new  uses  for  milk,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  vegetables. 

Tenancy  for  years  has  been  a  serious  threat  to  our  very  national 
existence.  Thai's  a  pretty  strong  statement,  but  I  mean  every 
word  of  It.  We  can  no  more  carry  on  half  landowners  and  half 
tenants  than  we  could  have  carried  on  half  free  and  half  slaves. 
You  can't  anchor  a  man   to  the  soil   unless  you  make  him  ea 
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owner  The  only  anchor  that  will  hold  him  and  permit  him  to 
enjoy  'lire,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  is  ownerahlp. 
Make  him  an  owner,  and  overnight  you  malie  him  a  better  citizen. 
There  u  something  atxjut  the  ownership  of  the  soil  that  sobers  a 
man  up  and  brings  to  him  a  finer  and  truer  appreciation  of  his 
^w«pon^lblllty  to  his  family,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  God.  And 
yet,  knowing  and  appreciating  these  things,  what  did  we  find?  We 
found  that  there  are  over  2.800.000  tenants  In  America— 43  per- 
cent of  cur  farmers,  as  compared  with  25  percent  55  years  ago.  when 
we  first  commenced  securing  statistics  on  land  tenure.  We  found 
that  ter.anry  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  40.000  per  year.  As  an 
approach  to  this  overshadowing  tenant  problem,  we  passed  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  1937  to  provide  loans  to  help 
a  limited  number  of  tenants. 

Ten  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1.  1937.  and  twenty-five  million  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1938. 
1  realize  that  with  these  limited  funds  we  cannot  scratch  thfe  sur- 
face but  I  also  knew  that  we  have  taken  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  have  made  a  start  and  that's  the  big  thing.  Last  year 
we  made  loana  in  333  coxintles.  During  the  year  1938-39  loans  will 
be  made  In  700  counties.  Funds  for  last  year  were  enough  for 
a.OOO  loans  and  this  year  we  will  have  funds  sufficient  for  about 
7,000  loans.  For  the  loans  last  year,  restricted  as  they  were  to  333 
counties,  there  were  mere  than  38.000  applicants.  As  a  result  of 
the  first  year  of  this  program  around  2.000  people  have  deeds  in 
fee  simple  to  farms.  The  Oovemment  holds  their  notes,  payable  in 
40  years  at  3-percent  interest,  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  farms. 
The  fnrma  purchased  are,  of  course,  famlly-stze  farms.  And  let 
me  say  right  here  in  passing  that  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  promote  and  encourage  family-size  farms.  If  I  had  my 
way.  I  would  outlaw  corporate  farming  tjefore  the  sun  goes  down. 
What  we  need  to  build  a  greater  and  t)etter  America  Is  mere  family- 
size  farms,  owned  and  occupied  by  contented  farmers,  who  are  not 
only  making  a  living  out  of  the  soli  but  who  are  making  enough 
over  and  above  a  living  to  enjoy  some  of  the  conveniences  and 
blessings  of  our  modem  civilization. 

Another  thing  that  has  b'ordened  agriculture  has  been  its  mar- 
keting system.  While  we  have  In  some  respects  improved  the 
system  through  cooperative  action  and  marketing  agreements  and 
the  Tobacco  Grading  Act,  much  remains  to  be  done.  If  industry 
had  to  put  up  with  the  farm  marketing  system.  It  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  flat  on  Its  back  In  6  weeks"  time.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  prices  of  automobiles  were  fixed,  like  the  prices  of 
grains  are  more  or  less  fixed,  by  an  exchange  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
whose  very  Ufeblood  is  sufficient  fluctuation  In  prices  as  to  not 
only  permit  but  encourage  speculation,  what  would  happen  to  the 
automobile  business?  Why  permit  the  price  of  wheat,  the  staff 
of  life,  to  go  up  or  down  as  may  best  serve  the  grain  speculators, 
and  permit  the  price  of  automobiles  to  remain  more  or  less  stable? 
If  w«  don't  work  out  some  sensible  marketing  system  for  agricul- 
tural product*,  we  are  going  to  have,  whether  you  like  It  or  not, 
governmental  price  fixing.  It  Is  as  sure  to  come  as  you  are  sitting 
there  unless  a  better  marketing  system  for  agriculture  is  worked 
out. 

The  act  of  1938  also  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  make  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
respect  to  rates,  tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  famft  products  and  to  prosecute  the  same  before  the  Commission. 
Much  good,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  from  this  provision. 

The  act  also  sets  up  tlie  machinery  for  insiu-ance  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers against  loss  In  yield  of  wheat  due  to  unavoidable  causes, 
including  drought,  flood,  hall.  wind.  Insect  Infestation,  plant  dis- 
ease, etc.  This,  of  course.  Is  but  an  experiment  In  crop  Insurance. 
The  act.  however.  Is  self-stistalning.  as  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
wheat  producers.     It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  successful. 

Taken  as  a  whole.  It  Is  a  great  program  and  one  that  the  American 
farmer  should  he  proud  of.  It  Is  not  going  to  succeed,  however, 
unless  the  American  farmer  cooperates,  looks  upon  farming  as  a 
business,  his  business,  and  puts  into  it  sound  business  practices. 
He  has  got  to  make  such  changes  and  adjustments  as  are  necessary. 
He  has  got  to  plan  and  figure  out  what  he  can.  in  his  particular 
locality,  produce  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Because  the  southern  cotton 
farmer's  father  was  a  one-crop  farmer — a  cotton  farmer — Is  no 
reason  why  he  should  close  his  eyes  to  present-day  conditions  and 
remain  exclusively  a  cotton  farmer;  and  he  need  not  become  peeved 
because  we  cannot,  by  legislative  fiat,  change  natural  laws  so  he 
can  remain  a  cotton  farmer.  The  sooner  the  South  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  can  no  longer  depend  solely  on  cotton,  the  better  off 
It  will  be  There  is  no  more  sense  In  the  southern  farmer's  going 
ahead  and  producing  cotton  that  he  cannot  sell  at  a  profit  than 
there  would  have  been  In  the  buggy  manufacturer,  after  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  going  ahead  and  producing  buggies  In  the  same 
old  wav.  The  buggy  manufacturer  had  to  make  adjustments. 
Some  of  them  went  cut  of  the  buggy  business,  converting  their 
plants  to  other  uses,  while  others  cut  dovm  the  production  of 
buggies  and  took  on  other  lines.  The  southern  farmer  had  as  well 
realize  now  as  later  that  he  has  got  to  do  what  the  buggy  manu- 
facturer did.  There  are  more  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  the  South, 
and  grown  at  a  profit,  than  cotton. 

What  the  American  farmer  has  got  to  do  to  be  successful  is  to 
"plant  to  prosper."  The  farmer's  success  depends  upon  selling  his 
crop  at  a  profit.  It  is  too  late  after  the  crcp  has  been  raised  to 
determine  this  fact.    It  should  be  determined  In  advance. 

I  have  given  you.  my  friends,  some  of  the  high  spots  in  the  form 
program.  I  cannot  close  without  paying  my  respects  to  the  man 
who  has  labored  In  season  and  out  of  season  to  give  to  the  farmers 
Of  America  a  real  program — Secretary  Wallace. 
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It  Is  related  that  In  one  of 
ber  who  laid  no  claim  in 
elected  as  an  elder.    Many  of 
that  he  had  been  thus 
pressed  for  the  cause  back 
"roughneck"  element  in  the 
not  mean  by  this  story  that 
sents  the  "roughneck"  elemei^ 
not.    He   represents  our 
Republic,  the  farmers.     The 
our  farming  population 
During  our  150  years  of 
of  this  Government  a  farmer 
that  the  farming  element  In 

If  this  time  has  arrived,  t 
but  as  one  farmer  to  another, 
lace,  our  present  Secretary  of 
done  mere  to  lead  the  way  to 
that  win  stabilize  the  farming 
basis  than  any  other  man. 
shooting  in  the  dark.    I 
years,  as  a  member  of  ths 
been  closely  associated  with 
that  will  bring  relief  to  the 

The  final  and  very  signiflcai 
to  this  vast  farm  business,  as. 
do  we  go  from  here?     What 
sizing  up  the  agrtctiltural  si 
the  conditions  surrounding 
business  of  farming  in  this 
more  deeply  concerned  with 
will  take  over  the  business  in 
in  agriculture  for  the  young 
and  college  and  are  now  slzln  ; 

I  for  one  do  not  feel 
true  that  this  generation  of 
ceedlngly  hard  times.     Desplt^ 
dozen  years  the  times  are 
realize  this  and  have  no 
difficulties  of  the  present 
of  these  difficulties  will  be 

I  am  certain,  however,  that 
future  altogether  too  largely 
slble  to  err  on  the  side  of 
What  do  you  suppose  the 
times  of  the  forties  and 
son  on  the  farm?     We  have 
and  It  all  paints  an  ex' 
who  entered  farming  around 
the  most  fortunate  15-year 
ahead,  that  has  been  seen  up 
Some  of  you  can  remember 
latter  eighties  and  through 
ties  wanted  his  son  to  follow  ■ 
Yet  the  fact  Is  that  that 
the  close  of  the  nineties 
ably,  of  any  period  In  any 

The  point  I  am  making  Is 
the  dawn.     I  do  not  feel  thai 
necessarily  needs  to  dampen 
for  the  future.     I  am  not 
of  impossible  things.     The 
rich,  but  It  Is  normally  a 
life  and  make  a  comfortable 
in    expecting   at    least    that 
greatest  of  all  American  en 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr. 
have  printed  in  the 
entitled  "The  States — At 
Henry  Epstein,  solicitor 
at  the  annual  conventicti 
Attorneys  General  at 

The  address  will  prove 
legislators  with  respect 
income  on  bonds  and 


southern  churches  a  certain  mem. 
icular  to  piety  or  consecration  was 
his  acquaintances  expressed  surprise 
by  the  congregation.    Upon  being 
his  elevation,  he  replied   that  the 
:hurch  demanded  recognition.     I  do 
one  I  am  about  to  refer  to  repre- 
in  our  population.  l>ecau.se  he  does 
citizenry,   the  backh>one   of  our 
I  wish  to  make  is  this:  It  is  time 
recognition  in  a  national  way. 
life  we  have  never  had  at  the  head 
Don't  you  believe  it  is  about  time 
population  received  recognition? 
;en,  without  political  considerations, 
I  suggest  the  name  of  Henry  A.  Wal- 
AgTlculture.  who  has.  In  my  opinion, 
safe,  sound.  Ion? -term  farm  program 
Industry  and  place  It  upon  a  paying 
n  making  this  suggestion   I  am  not 
from  experience.     For   the  past  8 
Agriculture  Committee,   I   have 
in  his  effort  to  work  out  a  program 
of  our  land. 
t  question  may  be  asked  with  re.cpect 
Indeed,  it  is  asked  on  all  sides.  Where 
Is  the  prospect   for  the   future?     In 
tuition  we  are.  of  course,  concerned  with 
men  who  are  now  operating   the 
;ountry.    But  we  are  in  a  way  even 
the  outlook  for  the  young  men  who 
due  coiu^e.     Just  what  is  the  outlook 
eneration  of  today  who  are  in  school 
up  their  chances  in  this  great  field? 
pessimistic.     It  is  unquestionably 
farmers  has  had  to  live  thrrugh  ex- 
great  improvements  in  the  last  half 
too   good   on   the   farms.     We   all 
di^csltion  whatsoever  to  minimize  the 
I.     Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  all 
irined  out  in  the  near  future. 

3ne  hiunan  inclination  is  to  Judge  the 

)y  the  recent  past.     It  is  Just  as  pos- 

p  S3imlsm  as  on  the  side  of  optimism. 

>r  of  the  period  following  the  hard 

thought  al)Out  the  outlook  for  his 

^nsiderable  literature  on  this  subject 

dark  plcturie.    Yet  the  young  man 

the  latter  fifties  stepped  into  one  of 

periods,  from  the  standpoint  of  getting 

Jto  this  time. 

the  black  picture  that  existed  in  the 

nineties.    What  farmer  of  the  nine- 

in  his  footsteps?     Very  few  Indeed. 

of  men  who  entered  farming  at 

the  most  prosperous  farmers,  prob- 
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ttat  it  frequently  is  darkest  Just  before 

a  background  of  20  years  hard  times 

our  sane  estimate  of  the  possibilities 

Ing  to  hold  out  any  shallow  prophesy 

Is  not  normally  the  place  to  get 

ace  to  live  an  exceedingly  satisfying 

living.    I  think  we  may  be  Justified 

nuch   for  those   who  will   enter   this 

te  -prises  within  the  next  few  years. 
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Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

he  Crossroads,"  delivered  by  Hon. 

^neral  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

of  the  National  Association  of 

Cletreland.  Ohio,  on  July  25,  1938. 
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the  subject  of  inamunity  of  the 
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niclpalities,  a  subject  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  within  a  short  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  attorneys  general  of  the  sovereign  States,  fellow 
officers  of  their  staffs,  the  genius  of  American  constitutional  de- 
mocracy lies  in  the  federated  unity  of  48  independent  and  interde- 
pendent Comnoonwealths.  In  that  formula  lies  the  safety  of  our 
fieedom. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  13  Independent  States,  lying 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  united  for  their  common  defense  and 
for  the  common  administration  of  certain  linUted  problems  which 
they  delegated  to  a  central  Government.  Along  with  mctlctilotos — 
we  might  say  almost  frightened — prohibitions  upon  the  extent  of 
that  new  Govenunent's  powers,  they  reserved  to  themselves  every 
sovereign  power  save  those  expressly  delegated  In  every  word  of 
that  Constitution,  in  every  debate  upon  Its  ratification,  in  every 
page  of  our  subsequent  history,  the  Independence  of  the  States 
stands  forth  as  the  dominant  characteristic  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Within  this  very  montli  a  group  of  attorneys  general  and  State 
cCacers,  including  representatives  from  among  those  same  13  States, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  organize  a  Conference  on  State  Defetxse. 
Strictly  a  nonpartisan  movement,  the  conference  has  dedicated 
itself  "to  the  end  that  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  States 
in  this  Nation  may   be  preserved." 

Today  I  propose  that  we  inquire  Into  the  principles  of  oiu-  state- 
hood and  into  the  tendencies  that  have  brought  the  SUtes  to  the 
crossroads  of  their  destiny  as  sovereign  governments. 

THE    TREND    TO    Cia«TRAl.IZAT10N 

James  Bryce  recounts  that  at  a  church  convention  In  New 
England  a  proposal  for  a  common  prayer.  "O  Lord,  bless  our 
Nation,"  was  rejected  as  importing  too  def.nlte  a  recognltlor  of 
national  unity.  Instead  the  convention  adopted  the  prayer  ^"O 
Lord,  bless  these  United  States." 

My  purpose  today  Is  not  to  suggest  a  new  form  of  Weaslng 
for  these  United  States^.  The  churchmen  of  Bryce's  story  may 
have  been  over  sensitive  on  the  subject,  but  certainly  in  th.iir 
dfiV  the  trend  to  centralization  would  have  met  with  instant 
Indignation. 

That  trend  Is  dom*n«mt  In  much  of  our  political  philosophy 
today.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  has  no  patience  with  the  protest 
that  ours  Is  a  dual  system  of  government — the  very  antlthc&is 
of  such  centralized  forms  of  government  as  have  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  foreign  lands.  This  school  of  thmk- 
Ing  turns  at  once  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  solution 
of  all  problems  of  government.  It  assumes  at  once  that  the 
States  are  outmoded  forms  of  government  and  wholly  Incapable 
of  meeting  the  problems  of  today. 

The  repercussions  of  this  philosophy  are  most  evident  in  the 
constitutional  issues  facing  us  today.  Thus,  during  the  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  has  just  closed,  out  of  a  total  of 
95  cases  Involving  questions  of  constitutional  law.  fully  14  In- 
volved questions  of  State  sovereignty,  and  12  involved  the  com- 
merce clause  as  a  "limitation  "  on  State  power. 

Are  the  people  beginning  to  forget  the  part  which  the  States  must 
play  to  preserve  our  form  of  government?  As  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  States  It  is  your  duty  to  lock  ahead  and  to  point 
the  wav  when  the  people  are  confused  by  such  i.ssues  as  these.  So 
let  us  "brieflv  retrace  the  steps,  and  reexamine  the  reasons,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  our  unique  governmental  structure. 

The  propceand'.sts  of  centralization  have,  to  some  extent,  suc- 
ceeded in  smearing  the  phrase  "States'  rights"  with  false  connota- 
tions. They  say  it  is  the  vestigial  remains  of  somethln^  that  died 
75  years  ago.  They  sav  it  is  the  slogan  of  whatever  political  party 
happens  to  be  out  of  power.  In  a  New  York  newsr^pcr  a  few  days 
ago  the  organization  of  the  Conference  on  State  Defense  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  perpetuation  of  the  "States'  rights  racket."  That 
paper  naively  asks  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Stales 

Assuming  that  most  of  you  are  not  so  susceptible  to  propapandlsts. 
and  that  you  have  made  some  study  of  the  Government  our  lore- 
fathers  created  here.  I  still  believe  that,  as  an  expression  of  the 
indestructible  character  of  the  reserved  powers^of  the  people,  the 
true  doctrine  of  "States'  rights  "  is  one  which  we  must  forever  assert 
and  defend. 

In  its  proper  meaning  that  doctrine  maintains  that  local  affairs 
should  be  controlled  by  the  States  and  that  local  government  must 
always  be  defended  from  encroachment  by  an  overreaching  cen- 
tral government.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  States- 
rights.  The  key  to  democracy  still  lies  in  the  smaller  uniU  of  our 
governmental  structure. 

WHY   DO   WT    HAX-B   STATES* 

Those  who  differ  with  this  view  ask  the  simple  question.  -Why 
do  we  have  States?"    They  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

This  country  was  settled  at  different  times  by  different  peoples. 
Their  forms  of  local  government  were  various  and  were  suited  to 
their  respecUve  manners  and  customs.  In  not  a  few  Instances  a 
difference  In  religious  beliefs  was  the  motivating  factor  In  the 
settlement  of  a  colony.  

The  differences  that  the  colonists  brought  with  them  were  not 

merged  in  the  common  soil  of  the  new  continent.    On  the  contrary. 

m  a  land  so  vast  and  varied  theU-   initial   differences  multiphed; 

there  arxMe  new  grotiplngs  and  new  aUnementa.    Aa  a  result  widaly 
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different  political.  KtcUl.  and  religious  views  prevallMl  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Colcalea.  jxist  as  they  do  In  the  Stairs  today  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  they  constituted  13  separate,  independent, 
and  distinct  nations.  Save  for  their  common  language,  tbey  were 
almost  as  varied  in  interests,  economy,  and  culture  as  U>e  atates  in 
Europe. 

Yet  despite  these  great  differtnce*.  there  were  several  denoml- 
natcM-s  common  to  the  people  who  consklrred  themxelves  VlrglniauM, 
Pennsylvanians.  and  New  Englanden.  The  firbt  was  an  un>leldiDg 
desire  for  liberty  and  freedom  m  all  things.  The  second  was  u 
passionate  resentment  of  arrogant  oeniral  government.  admUi- 
lEtered  from  outside  their  borders,  without  coustderatlon  of  local 
conditions  and  local  preferences 

It  is  familiar  history  that  this  hatred  of  centraliaed  government 
was  carried  over  Into  the  Articles  of  C-onfederatlon.  They  declared 
"each  State  retains  iU  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Independence, 
and  every  povi'er,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  delegated  to  the  Umted  States  In  Oonsreaa 
assembled." 

So  successftil  was  the  effort  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  centralisa- 
tion in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  Incapable  nl  performing  even  the  limited  ta»ks  allotted  to  It. 
But  when  the  Coustltutlonal  Convention  met  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, we  find  that,  even  as  a  price  for  a  unified  tiaftional  defense, 
not  one  of  the  States  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Its  sovereignty  and 
independence  in  local  affairs.  The  love  of  local  governn>ent  ran 
strong — tlie  dangers  of  ccntraliaatlon  were  understood  far  better, 
I  fear.  In  those  days  than  they  are  today. 

In  the  light  of  world  conditions  todfy  it  la  thrilling  to  read  such 
pamphlets  of  that  time  as  the  foilowmg  from  Fiords  Essays; 
"•  •  •  no  extensive  empire  can  be  governed  upon  republican 
principles,  and  -•  •  •  such  a  government  will  degenerate  to  a 
despotism,  unless  It  be  made  up  of  s  confederacy  of  smaller  states, 
eath  having  the  fvJl  powers  of  Internal  regulation.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely the  principle  which  has  hitherto  preserved  our  free- 
dom. •  •  •  In  larpe  sftates  the  same  prlnctplet  of  legislation 
will  not  apply  to  all  the  parts.     •     •     •" 

In  order  to  get  the  Constitution  adopted  at  all  tt  was  neoessary 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  It  guaranteed  their  rights  and  llberues 
as  individuals,  and  a  republican  form  of  govertimetit  under  their 
resjjectlve  S'ates. 

"Tlie  ooun^els  cf  the  wise  prevailed  over  the  pnepoKsessiona  of 
the  multitude."  The  Constitution  was  ratified  largely  because  of 
a  "dread  of  foreign  powers."  But  even  that  dread  could  not  in- 
duce the  States  to  yield  their  sovereignty  to  a  strong  central 
government  Scveial  of  the  conventions  which  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution accompanied  their  acceptance  aith  an  tamest  recom- 
mendaticn  of  various  amendments  to  It,  amendmeots  designed  to 
meet  the  fears  of  those  who  thought  that  it  encroached  too  far 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  fear  for  our  future  so  lottg  as  the  spirit  of  those 
amendments  and  a  passionate  devotion  to  hunuin  freedom  charac- 
terizes otir  people.  That  spirit  and  that  devotion  bums  bnght 
today.  The  current  constitutional  convention  in  New  York,  and 
Its  debates  on  the  necessity  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  safeguard 
against  unwarranted  tearches  and  sclztires  are  ample  proof  of 
that  spirit. 

Even  a  commentator  from  acroFa  the  seas.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden, 
at  a  July  4  dinner  In  England,  has  Just  remarked  en  America's 
adherence  to  constitutional  government  and  America's  l>ellef  in 
"freedom  of  the  Individual"  And  just  a  week  ago  James  Truslow 
Adams,  wrote  the  following  in  the  New  York  Times — note  that  it 
might  have  been  written  m  BoBton  or  Philadelphia  180  years  ago: 
•••  •  •  past  history,  and  most  emphatically  much  of  pres- 
ent hl8tor^^  show  that  when  there  occtirs  great  concentration  of 
power,  despotism,  or.  as  we  now  prefer  to  call  it.  dictatorship. 
Inevitably  results,  with  loss  of  personal  liberty,  with  the  growth 
of  a  bullving  bureaucracy,  and  with  the  denial  of  Justice  and 
freedom  of  spirit.  Wherever  the  idea  becomes  tirraly  planted  that 
the  good  of  'the  state'  cotints  for  more  than  the  good  of  the 
Individual,  and  wherever  power  Is  concentrated  at  one  center  in 
the  state,  then,  in  the  long  run.  the  good  of  the  Individual,  any 
Individual,  is  almost  certain  not  to  be  considered  at  all  Force 
and  Injustice  take  the  place  of  freedom  and  self-govemment." 

THE  NtID  rOK  BTKTCS  TOOAT 

And  now  let  us  do  something  too  seldom  dene  these  days — let 
us  consider  the  need  for  the  States  today,  imder  modem  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  early  federal- 
ists that  there  are,  now  as  then,  ample  reasons  why  we  should 
have  a  strong  Federal  Government.  Surely  no  one  wotild  argue 
that  we  should  have  48  systems  of  coinage,  or  that  the  States 
shotild  levy  their  own  imposts  and  tariffs  on  goods  and  conunodl- 
ti»s  from  other  States  and  nations.  Obviously,  tbcre  Is  need  tor  a 
coordinated  method  of  regulating  rommerce 

Many  social  and  economic  problems  have.  In  the  lart  50  yean, 
grown  beyond  the  power  of  the  States.  But.  unlike  some  modem 
federalists.  I  will  not  concede  that  because  there  Is  need  for  a 
Central  Government  there  is  no  need  for  the  States.  To  qxiote 
James  Truslow  Adams  again:  "•  •  •  I  do  think  that  many  more 
ftinctloiis  may  have  to  be  added  to  the  Ptderal  Oovemment.  but 
for  that  very  reason  I  would  divest  It  of  every  function  It  does  not 
have  to  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 

No  government  U  self -executing.  The  very  term  "govern"  implies 
control  and  direcUon  of  people  by  other  people.     But  every  buman 
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being  thinks  best  In  terms  of  his  own  environment.  That  la  why 
an  attempt  to  govern  48  different  countries  Is  Just  48  times  as 
difficult  as  to  govern  any  one  of  them. 

Where  would  this  Nation  be  today  If.  throughout  the  past  150 
years.  U  had  been  necessary  to  reter  every  local  problem  to  Wash- 
ington' President  Wilson  once  said:  "Things  get  very  lonely  In 
Washington  Bometlmes.  The  real  voice  of  the  great  people  of 
America  Fometlmes  sounds  faint  and  distant  in  this  strange  city." 
Where  would  we  be  t<xlay  If  every  time  a  new  law  had  to  be  passed, 
a  local  regulation  made,  a  policeman  appointed,  or  a  local  official 
elected  It  had  been  necessary  to  obtain  Federal  sanction?  Where 
would  we  be  if  for  the  past  century  we  had  had  to  rely  on  Wash- 
ington for  the  building  of  schools  and  roads,  the  clearing  of  forests, 
or  the  regulation  of  our  Stale  problems?  Attorneys  general  of  the 
States — of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  of  Virginia.  I'Unois.  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  a  great  Nation. 
But  It  Is  the  jjeople  who  have  made  It.  and  a  most  vital  Instrument 
of  their  Government  still  remains  the  State. 

As  a  resident  of  New  York  I  am  In  a  position  to  know  much  more 
about  the  problems  of  my  State  than  those  of  you  from  the  Middle 
West  The  attorneys  general  from  the  New  England  States  know 
their  peculiar  problems  better  than  the  problems  of  the  Southern 
Stales,  and  you  from  the  West  and  South  certainly  know  more 
about  your  p.-oblems  than  we  do. 

DurlniT  the  nineteenth  century  Massachusetts  was  the  most  In- 
dustrialized of  the  American  States.  As  a  result  it  pioneered  In 
labor  legislation  and  It  blazed  the  trail  by  an  enactment  In  1836 
of  a  statute  providing  for  the  education  of  working  children.  It 
Is  more  than  an  accident  that  Massachusetts  wa^s  the  first  State 
to  enact  an  effective  10-hour  law  for  women;  that  It  was  the 
first  to  employ  factory  Inspectors,  the  first  to  establish  a  State 
labor  department,   and   the   first   to   pass   an   Industrial-safety   law. 

These  laws  were  pa.ssed  In  Mas.«achusetts  not  becau.se  the  people 
of  that  State  were  any  stronger  In  their  zeal  for  social  reform  than 
the  people  of  other  States.  These  laws  came  because  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  as  a  highly  industrialized  State,  knew  the  special  problems 
of  Industry.  No  one  would  have  expected  sufh  leg'.s'atlon  to  be 
urged  In  Kansas.  let  us  say.  during  the  same  period.  Kansas 
then  had  no  need  for  It. 

If  you  were  to  look  for  legislation  to  protect  coal  miners  against 
conditions  existing  In  that  Industry,  would  you  look  to  New  York? 
Would  you  not  look  rather  to  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
where  those  problems  exist? 

Those  of  you  who  represent  great  agricultural  States  know  full 
well  how  long  It  would  take  a  man  born  and  bred  in  the  Indus- 
trial E;ist  to  really  understand  the  problems  of  your  States.  If 
we  concede  that  now  and  then  one  finds  a  man  so  rare,  let  us 
admit  that  the  affairs  of  government  will  not  always  await  the 
arrival  of  such  a  genius.  Nor  does  It  follow  that  when  found  he 
will  be  entrusted  with  power. 

How.  then,  does  the  transfer  of  a  Massachusetts  legislator  from 
Boston  to  the  District  of  Columbia  In  and  of  itself  change  him? 
How  does  It  render  him  more  capable  of  understanding  the  local 
problems  peculiar  to  a  State  other  than  his  own?  Multiply  these 
problems  by  48.  Is  there  any  probability  that  he  will  adequately 
appreciate  the  local  problems  peculiar  to  48  different  States? 

Tlie  answer  was  obvious  to  the  founders  of  our  Nation.  As 
President  Roosevelt  once  said  while  Governor  of  New  York:  '"It 
was  clear  to  the  framers  of  oiu-  Constitution  that  the  greatest 
possible  liberty  of  self-government  mtist  be  given  to  each  State. 
and  that  any  national  administration  attempting  to  make  all 
laws  for  the  whole  Nation,  such  as  was  wholly  practical  in  Great 
Britain,  would  Inevitably  result  at  some  future  time  In  a  dlsso- 
_lutlon  of  the  Union  ifself." 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  can  now  hurl  ourselves  around  the 
world  in  less  than  4  days — or  that  we  can  disseminate  news  in- 
stantly throughout  the  Nation,  It  Is  still  Inhabited  by  human 
beings  And  human  brings  have  not  essentially  changed  In  emo- 
tions, habits,  and  capabilities.  The  Brave  New  World  of  Aldous 
Huxley  has  not  yet  arrived  People  are  not  created  imlformly  In  a 
scientific  laboratory. 

This  Nation  Is  still  made  up  of  127.000,000  people  who  do  not 
think  alike,  eat  alike,  or  even  live  under  like  conditions.  Nobody 
is  capable  of  reducing  to  a  simple  formula  the  complex  factors  of 
governing  so  vast  a  Nation  of  dissimilar  people  as  ours.  And  so 
long  as  that  Is  true,  any  venture  to  suppl.uit  local  autonomous 
government  with  federalization  of  all  laws  must  fall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  no  reason  why  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  should  be  made  to  conform  to  a  national  or  Federal  for- 
mula If  the  people  of  New  York  choose  to  live  differently  from 
the  people  of  Nebraska,  that  is  their  prerogative— so  long  as  what 
they  do  does  not  run  counter  to  accepted  principles  of  national 
Interest. 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  why  some  States  should  not.  If  they 
desire  it.  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
national  prohibilicn.  If  one  State  wishes  an  income-tax  law, 
should  all  States  be  made  to  pass  such  laws?  The  States  must 
be  left  free  to  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise  In  each  community. 
That  system  has  given  us  a  century  and  a  half  of  unbroken 
democracy. 

The  Itch  to  centralize  all  our  governmental  machinery  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
a  phenomenon  at  all  but  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  perfectly 
human  conviction  that  we.  each  of  us,  cculd  run  a  better  world. 
Hamilton  and  the  federalists  of  his  day  fought  to  widen  the  power 
.  of  the  Central  Government.  Jefferson  and  Jackson  stayed  the 
tendency.    But  the  ClvU  War,  Federal  control  of  the  Western  Ter- 
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AT  THI    CROSSROADS 

For  some  time  now  It  has  yeen  quite  evident  that  despite  the 
need  for  States,  which  Mr.  Juslce  Hughes  so  cogently  pointed  out. 
we  have  been  rapidiy  approaching  the  crossroads — crossroads,  whero 
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one  road  must  Inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  States  or 
their  reduction  to  the  status  of  "Crown  colonies."  And  it  is  at 
these  crossroads  that  we  must  choose  between  the  continuance 
of  oiu"  diud  system  of  government  and  some  other  form. 

So  far  as  the  solution  of  national  social  and  industrial  problems 
is  concerned,  I  reccgnize  the  necessity  for  Federal  action.  The 
vision  and  courageous  action  of  the  President  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly.  But  there  are  many  places  at  which  the  flood  of  Fed- 
eral waters  overflows  the  land  and  Is  likely  to  Invade  territory  far 
afield  from  its  historic  channel.  We  may  well  need  some  "Federal 
flood  control." 

Within  the  past  year  bills  were  Introduced  Into  Congress  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  lands  under  water 
which  for  generations  have  been  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
States  themselves.  It  reqtUred  vigorous  opposition  by  the  State 
of  California  and  by  all  of  the  port  agencies  in  the  country  to 
refute  this  assertion. 

In  a  recent  case.  Hinderlider  against  LaPlata  River  and  Cherry 
Creek  Ditch  Company,  the  Department  of  Justice  took  the  posi- 
tion that  States  stirrendered  their  sovereignty  when  they  entered 
into  Interstate  compacts  with  Federal  consent.  It  took  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  group  of  attorneys  general  t>eIore  the  Supreme 
Court  to  refute  that  contention. 

Again,  but  a  few  days  ago  Prof.  George  D.  Btrayer.  of  Teachers 
College,  warned  against  the  consequences  of  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Education, 
saying,  "It  would  be  unwise  to  give  the  Federal  Government  as 
much  control  over  the  national  school  system  as  Is  advocated  In 
the  recent  report  •  •  *."  He  readily  admitted  that  some  mis- 
takes might  be  made  in  our  State  educational  system.  "But."  he 
said,  "it  is  better  that  such  mistakes  be  made  than  that  we  should 
develop  a  national  system  of  education  that  would  in  time  seek  to 
control  our  public-school  system  in  all  Its  detail." 

These  illustrations  show  how  the  tendency  to  deal  with  problems 
of  national  concern  may  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  Fed- 
eral activity  and  Invade  the  proper  field  of  the  States.  As  officers 
of  those  States,  you  have  done  well  In  defending  them  against  such 
invasions.  Federal  control  of  business  and  cf  agriculture  are 
tending  to  crowd  out  State  regulation.  Centralized  control  of 
business  and  agriculture  has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  unavoidable 
under  modem  conditions.  But  If  our  form  of  government  Is  to  be 
.  preserved,  the  States  should  not  be  kept  from  shouldering  all 
that  they  can.  And  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  ability  to 
handle  most  business  and  agricultural  problems.  If  they  have  the 
will  to  do  so.  Federal  aid  in  so  doing  will  not  be,  and  should  not 
be.  refused. 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  this  problem  here. 
We  are  concerned  today  primarily  with  a  Federal  invasion  of  State 
sovereignty,  that  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  power  to 
govern.  It  Is  an  invasion  so  significant,  so  vibrant  with  destructive 
power,  so  Inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  sovereignty,  that  all 
other  usurpations  are  as  nothing  In  comparison.  I  refer  to  the 
power  to  tax.  Today,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Federal 
Government  asserts  the  complete  power  to  tax  the  States.  It  an- 
nounces its  determliiatlon  to  tax  revenues  of  the  States  and  to  tax 
their  fiscal  powers.  It  asserts.  In  effect,  that,  as  sovereign  and 
tributary  provinces,  the  States  In  the  conduct  of  their  self -liquidat- 
ing public  enterprises  must  file  a  corporate  lncome-ta.x  return. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  States  will  ever  accept  such  a  distorted 
view  of  the  American  commonwealth. 

When  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt  was  decided,  some  of  us  predicted 
that  the  Government  would  attempt  an  Interpretation  of  that 
decision  making  every  State  officer  and  employee  taxable,  making 
bonds  of  the  States  taxable,  and.  Indeed,  attempting  taxation  of 
State  revenues.  Those  fears  have  now  been  realized.  In  a  study 
Issued  by  "the  Department  of  Justice  on  June  24,  1938.  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  State  bonds  and  all  State 
officers  was  directly  proclaimed.  This  study  asserts  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  attorney  general,  legislators,  Judges,  policemen — all  are 
subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

Now.  do  not  mistake  me — so  far  as  future  taxes  go,  it  Is  quite 
true  that  as  Individuals  State  officers  should  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  anyone  else.  But  that  never  was  and  never  has  been  the 
question.  The  question  Is  entirely  whether  this  shotild  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  States,  or  by  an  asserted  "supreme  power 
of  taxation"  alleged  to  exist  In  the  Central  Government. 

The  same  Is  true  of  State  bends.  Their  immunity  from  Federal 
taxation  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  bondholder.  It  is  a 
necessary  Incident  of  the  sovereign  character  of  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  States.  Paradoxically  enough,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recognizes  this,  for,  In  the  same  study.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  States  have  no  such  power  with  respect  to  Federal  salaries 
or  Federal  bonds.  And  why  not?  Because,  It  Is  blandly  replied 
the  Central  Government  Is  stipreme  In  the  taxing  field.  I  quote 
their  lanpuasre:  "The  principle  of  Immunity  protected  the  Fed- 
eral Govcmraent  agaimt  taxation  by  the  States  but  did  not 
necessarily  shield  the  Slates  against  the  exercise  of  the  delegated, 
and   supreme   taxing   power   of   the   Central   Government." 

Attomej-5  general  of  the  States,  with  full  forethought  and  de- 
liberation. I  label  that  statement  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  most  shocking  assertion,  the  claim  mcst  destructive  cf  every 
concept  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  that  I  have  ever  read  In  a  Federal  document. 

The  most  critical  phase  of  the  whole  situation  Is,  of  course,  the 
definite  attempt  of  the  Treasury  to  tax  the  revenues  of  the  States 
and  of  State  agencies.     Their  intention  is  quite  clear.     The  De- 


partment of  Justice  says,  "tax  Immunity  it  a  privilege  of  Federal. 
not  of  State,  instrumentalities."  They  say  that  the  SUtes  ar« 
subject  to  the  "supreme  taxing  power  of  tlie  Central  Govern- 
ment." They  say  that  the  words  "from  whatever  Bouroe  derived." 
in  the  sixtev^nth  amendment  must  be  given  their  full  and  literal 
interpretation.  And  they  have  acted  accordingly.  In  the  Ger- 
hardt case  they  flatly  asserted  a  Federal  right  to  tax  the  revenues 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  a  State  Instrumentality  col- 
lecting toll  revenues  exclusively  for  the  •ccount  of  the  State*  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Tliey  have  pending  ai;alnst  the  Dela- 
u-are  River  Joint  Commission  a  claim  for  a  direct  tax  against  that 
agency  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  over  $50^00  In  Federal 
stamp  taxes  on  the  Issuance  of  their  outstanding  t>onds. 

With  the  attempt  to  tax  State  revenues  we  come,  of  course,  to  » 
crossroads  where  we  must  finally  determine  whether  this  Govern- 
ment Is  to  go  on  as  an  "Indestructible  umon  of  Indestructible 
States."  There  Is  no  margin,  there  Is  no  "profit"  in  the  revenues 
of  a  State  which  can  absorb  a  Federal  Income  tax  of  practically  ao 
jjercent.  If  the  States  or  their  agencies  must  file  a  Federal  in- 
come-tax return,  they  face  inunediate  default  on  every  State 
obligation  that  has  been  Issxied  on  a  revenue  basis.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  aphorism  that  "the  power  to  tax  la  the 
power  to  destroy."  With  the  taxation  of  State  bonds  and  reve- 
nues, however,  it  takes  on  a  grim  reality. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  the  cry  of  the  centralists  that  the  States 
have  not  fulfilled  their  social  obllgaUons;  now  It  Is  propoaed  to  tax 
the  only  means  with  which  those  obligations  could  be  fulfilled. 
But  the  disciples  of  centralization  have  not  confined  themaelves  to 
these  conflicting  claims.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Governor  of 
my  State  pointed  out  that  the  SUtes  are  faced  with  fire  from  still 
another  direction.  They  are  being  rapidly  crowded  out  of  the  accus- 
tomed sources  of  State  taxation  by  the  expanding  search  for  new 
sources  of  Federal  revenue.  Cronded  out  of  their  sources  of  taxa- 
tion, threatened  with  a  direct  tax  on  their  revenues,  the  States  now 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  charge  that  they  have  failed  to  carry 
their  proper  burden  of  the  obligations  of  government. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  States  are  at  the 
crossroads.  The  time  lias  come  for  the  States  to  do  one  oX  two 
things.  They  can  suffer  a  "continued  existence"  In  the  sense  that 
Manchukuo  exists,  and  eventually  find  tbemsel\-es  relegated  to  in- 
nocuous desuetude,  or  they  may  take  a  stand  and  fijrht  their 
final  battle  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  before 
the  people. 

Of  course.  If  the  States  choose  to  consent  to  Federal  taxation, 
no  violence  will  have  been  done  to  their  sovereignty.  For  myself. 
I  see  no  means  by  which  such  consent  can  be  given  other  than  by 
constitutional  aniendment.  Congressional  legislation,  by  Its  very 
natiuv.  cannot  protect  the  States  against  an  outright  invasion  of 
their    fiscal    systems. 

It  may  be  that  some  States  might  derive  as  much  from  the 
taxation  of  Federal  bends  and  salaries  as  its  bondholders  and 
employees  will  pay  to  the  Federal  Government.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  method  devised  to  protect  those  States  which  now 
have  no  Income-tax  law.  Will  they  be  compelled  to  enact  such 
laws  In  order  to  make  the  Federal  tax  on  their  bonds  and  »-alarles 
reciprocal?  Falling  that,  will  they  be  compelled  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral tax  In  any  event?  These  questlous  have  received  no  con- 
sideration. 

Seyeral  weeks  ago  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  the  President  safd  "on  a 
thotisand  fronts  Government — Sute  and  municipal  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral— Is  playing  the  same  role  of  the  Insxirer  of  security  for  the 
average    man,    woman,    and    child    that    the    Army    detachments 
I    played  in  the  early  days  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory." 
I       If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  oontlnue  to  play  Its  i>art  within 
the  scope  of  its  delegated  powers  and  the  States  theirs  within  the 
scope  of  their  reserved  powers,  both  need  funds     We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  what  we  all  want  Is  to  have  both  of  the 
.    component  parts  of  our  Government   play  their  respective   parts. 
[        As  for  us,  our  duties  as  the  chief  law-enforcement   officers  of 
'    States  are  clear.     If  It  Is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  SUtes  to 
consent  to  the  Federal   taxation  of  the   salaries  of  State  oOloers 
and  employees  and  the  interest  upon  State  axKl  mtiniclpal  bonds. 
theirs  is  the  power  to  consent.     But  I  do  feel  that  it  Is  our  duty. 
Just  as  we  render  advisory  opinions,  to  advLae  the  people  that  their 
States  may  t>e  taxed  out  of  existence. 
I       We  arc  now  prepared  to  call  attention  to  that  danger  through 
I    the  Conference  on  State  Defense.     You  have  all  keen  advlaed  of 
the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  conference— Its  work  and  Its 
objectives.     It   should   have   the   active   support   otf   the   attorney 
general  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Tlie  work  of  the  conference  has  already  succeeded  in  impressing 
upon  some  Federal  officials  the  fiagrant  injustice  of  any  attempt 
to  Impose  retroactive  Federal  taxes  on  State  employees  or  any 
Federal  taxes  on  outstanding  State  bonds.  The  President  has 
called  for  no  such  taxation  In  his  mtws^ge  of  April  25.  1938.  The 
protagonists  of  centralized  Federal  authority  have  gone  far  beyond 
President  Roosevelt. 

It  would  be  folly,  however,  to  aasume  that  even  these  objectives 

have  been  attained.    Not  until  legislation  has  actually  been  enacted 

which  wUI  mclude  not  only  these  objectives,  but  which  wUl  alrx> 

express  the  determination  of  Congrecs  that  no  attempt  should  be 

made,  at  any  time,  to  levy  upon  the  revei^ues  of  the  States,  can  tiie 

conference  afford  to  relax  Its  efforts.    So  far  as  I  am  conocmcd.  I 

I   also  recommend  that  the  conference  should  Includt  within  its  ob- 

■■    Jectives  a  stand  that  any  attempt  to  tax  the  States  or  their  sscuri- 

ties  should  be  taken  only  with  their  consent,  expressed  through 

1    the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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Wc  face  a  r«\l  crl«ls  In  the  history  of  State  government.  But  I 
elnrerely  believe  we  have  both  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to 
bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  true  doctrine  of  States'  rights  A 
restatement.  If  you  please,  of  those  rights  in  the  light  of  modern 
needs.  As  State  offlcers  no  one  knows  better  than  you  the  proven 
•daptahlltty  of  the  States  to  handle  those  needs  and  to  handle 
them  with  a  minimum  of  local  friction.  Of  paramount  conse- 
quence Is  the  fact  that  the  Stat^es  can  handle  them  without  im- 
pinging on  the  traditional  freedom  and  Independence  of  their 
people 

The  story  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  Is  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  ability  of  the  States  to  create  efficient  machinery  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  handling  of  modem  problems.  The  use  of  Interstate 
compacts  in  the  handling  of  regional  problems  has  had  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  two  decades  Compacts  covering  harbor 
control,  fisheries,  water  power,  flood  control.  Joint  police  activity, 
all  point  the  way  to  a  sane  solution  of  regional  problems  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  system.  "Tf  the  six  New  England 
States  demand  the  right  to  control  their  water  power  by  united 
action  among  themselves,  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so 
-Instead  of  having  a  bureau  at  Washington  do  it  for  them?" 

No  one  today  has  expressed  the  solution  in  more  ringing  words 
than  James  Truslow  Adams.  I  quote  again  and  in  conclusion  from 
his  article  of  a  few  days  ago  In  the  New  York  Times: 

"There  are  three  great  advantages  In  such  a  system.  It  is  demo- 
cratic. Local  people  are  handling  their  own  local  problems.  There 
Is  no  congressional  logrolling.  •  •  •  Finally,  such  a  system  of 
State  cooperation.  •  •  •  decreases  the  centralization  of  power 
at  one  point,  keeps  down  the  Increase  In  a  national  bureaucracy, 
and  lessens  the  Inherent  danger  of  any  one  government's  getting 
control  of  all  our  lives. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"Thus  In  considering  what  may  be  the  'proper'  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  we  have  to  take  a  broader  view  than  our  an- 
cestors did,  but  in  doing  so,  wlth^  the  knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  and  what  Is  happening  elsewhere  today,  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  spheres  that  the  American  spirit 
and  form  of  government  reserve  to  the  individual  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual SUtes.  If  we  can  do  this,  and  do  it  wisely,  we  may  be  able 
to  add  to  the  necessary  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  yet 
•void  the  dangers  of  concentrated  power  and  a  totalitarian  state.  I 
see  nu  other  way  of  escape." 


The  War  Conspiracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER   OF  APRIL  24, 

1939 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  under  date  of  April  24,  1939.  entitled 
"American  People  Must  Rise  Up  and  Smash  the  War  Con- 
spiracy." is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  the  President  is  going  off  half 
cocked  in  matters  relating  to  our  foreign  affairs,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  American  people  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  war  and 
they  do  not  want  the  President  to  continue  his  shadow 
boxing  with  our  foreign  relations.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  our  country  want  him  to  follow  the  admoni- 
tions of  Washington  and  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  sentiments  set  forth 
In  the  following  editorial: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Enquirer  of  April  24,  1939] 
On  the  eve  of  our  celebrating  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  in- 
auguration of  George  Washington  as  our  first  President,  the  admin- 
istration took  a  precipitate  plunge  Into  international  diplomacy 
by  forwarding  to  two  Exiropean  dictators  a  note  that  is  without 
antecedent  in  the  whole  history  of  the  international  relationships 
of  this  Republic. 

If  we  could  but  procure  the  opinion  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
who  passionately  besought  us  to  keep  clear  at  all  times  of  the  pit- 
falls of  Old  World  disputes,  concerning  our  Governments  latest 
communication  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  we  would  find  that  It  met 
with  his  uncompromising  condemnation. 

Washington's  words  and  example  carry  no  weight  with  the 
powers  that  be  In  oiur  National  Capitai.    And  for  this  very  reason 
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America  Is  now  facing  dlsa.ster 
their  sovereign  authority,  that 
rising  of  tomorrow's  sun. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  duty 
York  Enquirer  has  at  all  tim^s 
of  the  autocrat  of  Rome  and 
of  the  same  duty  it  has  unfailijigly 
policies  and   actions  of  the 
and  Tokyo.    It  has  treated  all 

The    administration    has    nc 
Intercourse    with    foreign    govefnme 
one   alinement   of   Old   World 
of  Old  World  bandits. 

And  It  Is  resolutely  bent  up(|n 
of  millions  of  American  boys 
downfall  of  the  former  and  t 

Its  note  to  Hitler  and  Mus^linl 
to    the    merest    tyro    In 
philosophy   which   has-wroughi 
cerns  is  its  guiding  creed  in  it 

Even  if  it  were  desirable  th 
to  jkct  as  arbiter  in  the  presen : 
certainly  is  not),  the  role  woiild 
utmost  circumspection,  skill 
Mussolnl   evinces  none  of 
is  the  language  of  the  brawler 
the   Infamy   of   It  all,   the 
that   this   exhibition   of   diplomatic 
for  the  cause  of  democracy,  wo;  Id 

Well   may  America  hang   hei 
derided  laughingstock  of  the 
who  find  themselves  temporarily 
Interests  the  playthings  of  th^ir 
ment. 

Our  resourceful  Secretary  o; 
encomiums  voiced  by  foreign 
sollnl   and   Hitler.     What  was 
ments  but  the  rankest  flatteifr 
ns  a  result  of  bitter  experlenc : 
foreign  governments  than  to 
fairs  making  asses  of  themsel 
benefit  of  alien   peoples. 

It   can    be  predicted    right 
when  the  twin  despots  to  wllom 
patched  have  given  their  repl] 
the  bag,  a  bag  filled  with  the 

This  Is  the  unholy  business 
the    administration    every   hou  ■ 
time   when  our   own  afflicted 
which  keeps  13.000,000  of  Its 
tens  of  millions  of  its  citizens 
which  extorts  taxes  up)on 
foreign  nations  to  defraud  th^ 
squanders  the  wealth  of  this 
have  no  place  in  the  American 
hatred  and  places  a  rich  preml  am 
who  are   laboring  to  turn  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
tlon-builders  Into  a  ghastly 
American  liberty. 

It  ought  to  be  enough  for  t 
their  Government  is  not  actini 
try,  of  international  peace  an 
when  they  find  Josef  Stalin, 
Ing  out  his  heart  in  praise  of 
vowing  loyal  cooperation  with 

This  is  as  logical  as  an  alliatice 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
government  exults  in  having  o 
is  one  of  the  31  countries 
the  administration  demanded 
Rome,  and  buttressed  that  den^and 
that  the  precious  young  lives 
up  to  accomplish  it  by  force  of 

The  time  has  come  for  the 
their    own    hands.     They    are 
With  the  very  existence  of 
what    is    transpiring    in   Waslii|igt 
themselves  with   mere  conv 
right  out  in  the  open,  express 
reaching  Washington  from  all 
mand  their  servants  to  obey  it 
secure  obedience. 

Some  will  say  that  all  this 
pense.     What  of  it?     Is  not  th< 

The    men    whose   naked    feet 
Valley  Forge  did  not  count  the 
Ing  their  beloved  land.    The 
labored  with  George  Wa^hi 
horrors  of  the  RevolutloB  fourid 
their  sacrifices  In  the  knlwled^ 
the  glorious  cause  of  an  Amei 
tlons.     We  are  not  Aniericans  i 

Let  us  of  this  generation 
challenge,  act  as  becomes  the 
who  wen  for  us  tlie  libeny 


an  American  newspaper,  the  New 

opposed  the  policies  and  actions 

autocrat  of  Berlin.     In  fulfillment 

expressed  its  disapproval  of  the 

autocrats  of  Moscow,  London,  Paris, 

them  impartially. 

stomach    for    impartiality    In    Its 

nts.     It    has    taken    sides    with 

bandits   against  another   alinement 


sacrificing  the  warm  young  blood 
order  to  satisfy  Its  thirst  for  the 
triumph  of  the  latter. 

in  tone  and  content,  reveals 
affairs    that    the    "Must" 
such  havoc  In  our  domestic  con- 
dealings  with  Italy  and  the  Reich, 
our  Government  should  endeavor 
crisis  beyond  the  Atlantic   (and  It 
demand  Its  proceeding  with  the 
dignity.     Its  note  to  Hitler  and 
essential   qualities.     Its  language 
not  of  the  peacemaker.     To  crown 
people   are   asked   to  believe 
gaucherie   Is   a   master   stroke 
peace,  and  what-not  besides, 
head   in  shame  to  see  herself  the 
}  rorld  because  of  the  action  of  men 
in  a  position  to  make  her  vital 
own  vanity  and  self-aggrandize- 

State  has  drawn  attention  to  the 

overnments  upon  the  note  to  Mus- 

to  be  expected   from  these   govern- 

?     We  Americans   know  full  well. 

that  nothing  is  more  relished  by 

the  stewards  of  Uncle  Sam's  af- 

and  him  for  the  delectation  and 
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If  the  people  do  not  at  once  assert 
disaster  will  ensue  as  surely  as  the 


1  low  as   an   absolute  certainty  that 

this  outlandish   note  was  dis- 

thls  Republic  will  be  left  holding 

ithlng  serpents  of  hate  and  of  war. 

that  is  preoccupying  the  mind  of 

of    the   day    and   the   night,    at   a 

and   is   in  the  grip  of  a  Hitlerlsm 

( itizens  out  of  work,  which  compels 

to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  existence, 

from  Americans  while   it  permits 

of  billions,  which  squanders  and 

and  in  the  pursuit  of  policies  that 

order  of  things,  which  creates  class 

upon  the  achievements  of  those 

constitutional  structure  erected  a 

Washington  and  his  brother  na- 

of  ruins  marking  tne  grave  of 


heap 


e  American  people  to  perceive  that 
in  the  best  Interest  of  their  coun- 
stablllty.  and  of  civilization  itself 
n^erciless  mtirderer  of  millions,  pour- 
note  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
America. 

between  hell  and  heaven. 

that  Soviet  Russia,  the  land  whose 

tlawed  God  within  Its  own  borders, 

safety  from  nazi-lsm  and  fasc.'sm 

n  its  communication  to  Berlin  and 

with  the  all-too-evident  threat 

America's  youth  wotxld  be  offered 

arms  tf  need  be. 

Apierican  people  to  take  matters  Into 

he    masters  of    their    Government. 

Republic  at  stake,  as  a  result   of 

on.  they   must  cease   contenting 

opposition.     They   must   get 

their  will  with  a  voice  of  thunder 

sections  of  this  mighty  land,  com- 

and  take  all  the  steps  necessary  to 
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ncans  great  exertion  and  great  ex- 
cause  worth  any  sacrifice? 
left   bloodstains   on    the    snows    at 
:ost  of  the  service  they  were  render- 
Americans  who  fought  under  and 
for  8  long  years  throughout  the 
more  than  ample  recompense  for 
that  these  sacrifices  were  made  in 
ca  wholly  free  of  European  connec- 
we  are  not  as  patriotic  as  they. 

as  we  are  by  such  an  astounding 

eirs  of  the  selfless  men  and  women 

country  has  so  long  enjoyed  and 
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which  Is  now  in  Imminent  danger  of  falling  a  fatal  victim  to  Inter- 
nationahsm  as  practiced  by  the  votaries  of  French.  EnglUh,  and 
Scviet  tyranny  on  the  historic  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

We.  the  sovereign  people,  cannot  render  a  greater  act  of  homage 
to  the  Father  of  ^Is  Country,  as  we  acclaim  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Presidential  inauguration,  than  by  tak- 
ing such  measxu^s  as  wUl  guarantee  that  this  Republic  will  be 
faithful  to  his  inspired  doctrine  of  nonrnianglement  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations  in  any  shape  or  form. 


Arbor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  HEINKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1939 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     GEORGE     H.     HEINKE,     OP     NEBRASKA, 

APRIL  22.  1939 


Mr.  HEINKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  I  made 
on  April  22,  1939,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  which  time 
the  Nebraska  delegation  in  Congress  and  other  Nebraskans 
planted  an  elm  tree  from  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park,  at 
Nebraska  City,  in  honor  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  author  of 
Arbor  Day.  The  tree  is  planted  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  and  honored  guests,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  held  on 
January  4,  1872.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  one  of  the  members,  proposed 
the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  April  1872.  be,  and 
the  same  Is  hereby,  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska;  and  the  State  board  of  agriculture  hereby 
name  It  'Arbor  Day";  and  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
the  vital  Importance  of  tree  planting;  and  that  we  do  hereby  offer 
a  special  premium  of  $100  to  the  county  agricultural  society  of 
that  county  In  Nebraska  which  shall,  upon  that  day,  plant  properly 
the  largest  number  of  trees,  and  a  farm  library  of  $25  worth  of 
books  to  that  person  who,  on  that  day,  shall  plant  properly  In 
Nebraska  the  greatest  number  of  trees." 

n^e  resolution  was  adopted,  and  on  the  first  obser\'ance  of  Arbor 
Day  more  than  a  million  trees  were  planted  in  Nebraska.  In  that 
resolution  J.  Sterling  Morton  gave  to  the  world  a  great  Idea, 
namely,  "plant  trees." 

Subsequently  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  set  aside 
April  22  of  each  year  (the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Morton) 
as  a  legal  holiday  to  be  known  as  Arbor  Day  and  consecrated  to  the 
planting  of  trees. 

Since  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Morton's  original  resolution  in  1872, 
almost  all  the  States,  as  well  as  many  of  the  natiotis  of  the  world, 
have  set  aside  a  day  in  each  year  consecrated  to  the  planting  of 
trees.  Each  year  billions  of  trees  are  planted  over  the  entire  world 
as  living  memorials  to  J.  Sterling  Morton  the  author  of  Arbor 
Day. 

Observance  of  Arbor  Day  would  not  be  complete  without  calling 
attention  to  a  few  brief  incidents  In  the  life  cf  J.  Sterling  Morton 
and  his  accomplished  and  estimable  wife.  Caroline  Joy.  He  was 
born  on  April  22,  1832.  near  Adams,  Jefferson  County.  N.  Y.  Caro- 
line Joy  was  a  native  of  Maine.  As  children  they  migrated  with 
their  pioneer  parents  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  they  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Both  attended  Albion  College  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  Later  Mr.  Morton  received  a  degree  from  Ann  Arl)or, 
Mich. 

On  their  wedding  day  in  1854  Mr.  Morton  and  his  young  bride 
turned  their  faces  to  the  West  on  their  long  Journey  to  Nebraska. 
They  first  eettled  at  Bellevue.  and  In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Morton 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Nebraska  City  News,  the  first-  news- 
paper established  in  Nebraska,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Nebraska  City,  he  took  up  a 
homestead  of  160  acres  1  mile  west  of  the  city  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  untU  the  time  of  his  death  in  1902. 

Both  were  lovers  of  natiire  and  of  adventure.  Their  first  effort 
In  the  development  of  the  homestead  was  the  erection  of  a  house 
surrounded  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Sixty-five  acres  of  this 
home.stead.  including  the  Morton  mansion,  are  now  known  as 
Arbor  Lodge  State  Park,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Nebraska  system 
of  State  recreational  grounds. 

In  this  beautiful  park  a  memorial  has  been  erected  in  honor  of 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  author  of  Arbor  Day.  Each  year  thousands 
of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  make  pilgrimage  to  this 
Ehrine  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  gave  tbe 
world  the  idea  "plant  trees." 


J.  Stirling  Morton  was  appointed  Seortary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Cleveland  m  the  year  1890  &ud  served 
in  that  capacity  with  unusual  credit  iknd  difituictioa  to  bimt>clf. 
his  State,  and  country. 

He  was  original  In  thought  and  action,  •  tlrelcea  worker,  and  a 
practical,  powerful,  and  energetic  leader. 

Mr.  Morton  and  hu>  young  br;de  were  tlie  progetiy  of  plonecra, 
and  they  came  to  Nebraska  to  live  the  Uvea  of  pionerrs  in  a  uctf 
and   undeveloped  territory. 

They    were    the    parents   of    four   sons,    each    a    pioneer    in    hla 
chosen    field   of   scunce.   industry,   or   atutccroft.     J>.)y.    the    o'd  st. 
donor    of    .\rbor    Lodi^e    Park,    was    a    pioneer    in    miinuf.. 
Paul,   the  second,  wa.s  a  pioneer  in   transportation,  vice   p;  .t 

of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  later  to  become  Secretary  cf  the  Navy 
under  Thecdore  Rocsevelt:  Mark,  the  third  and  only  living  ton. 
Is  a  pioneer  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Carl, 
the  yotingest.  died  in  early  manhood  at  tne  surt  of  a  bnll>ant 
career.  A  grandson.  Sterling  Morton,  ad.  Is  well  knowtt  throughout 
this  land  as  an  industrial  pioneer  and.  like  his  grandfather,  a 
strong  uncompromising  foe  of  all  which  is  uneconomic  und 
wasteful. 

When  I  employ  the  term  "pioneer"  I  envision:  A  trail  blaser;  one 
who  Is  first  in  vision  or  accomplishment;  one  who  enters  new  fields; 
one  who  prepares  the  way  for  others;  one  who  has  courage,  moral 
as  well  as  physical;  a  courageous,  ambltioui.  lndUJ*tri<>UB.  and  perse- 
vering person:  In  sliort,  a  person  who  encounters  a  problem  and 
emerge?  with  a  solution. 

The  pioneer  not  only  subdued  an  Inhospitable  land  and  provided 
for  his  own  security,  but  he  discharged  every  obligation  to  bia 
country  and  the  society  In  which  he  lived. 

The  original  pioneers  are  gone,  but  the  need  for  pioneering 
lingers  on. 

Pioneering  is  not  confined  to  the  subduing  of  inhoapltable  lands 
and  converting  them  into  a  virtual  paradise  lor  those  who  fol- 
low, but  it  extends  as  well  to  current  problems  such  as  the 
science  of  government,  man's  relations  with  his  fellows,  tmues 
which  Involve  labor,  industry,  finance.  Jurisprudence,  science  in 
aU  its  branches,  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and.  tn 
fact,  a  field  so  large  that  it  not  only  embraces  every  conceivable 
activity  of  the  race  but  challenges  the  ingenuity  of  every  mem- 
ber of  it. 

The  pioneers  not  only  developed  the  land  upon  which  we  live 
and  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  thankful,  but  they  created 
the  greatest  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  pioneer  made  America  and  that  only  a 
reincarnation  of  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  the  pathfinders  will 
preserve  It. 

Mr.  Morton  was  at  practical  man,  not  a  theorist. 

He  knew  of  no  substitute  for  industry,  courage,  perseverance, 
frugality,  thrift,  and  economy. 

An  elm  tree  has  been  provided  for  our  ceremony  today  It 
came  from  Arbor  Lodge,  the  home  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  at 
Nebraska  City.  Now,  In  memory  of  him  who  loved  trees,  we  plant 
this  tree  with  the  observation  "that  other  holidays  repose  upon 
the  past;  Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the  future." 


Amendment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  VARIOUS  FARM  GROUPS 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  various  farm  groups: 

AMCKICAN   FaKM    BL*aEAU   PEXM9UTTON. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Apr^   27.   1939. 
Congressman  W.  J    NoRatix. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Congressman  Norrexl;  Iii  tlic  absence  of  Congreesman 
Graham  A.  Baroen  the  undersigned  farm  organizations  respect!  tiUy 
request  you  to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  agricultural  provision  of  the  Norton  amend- 
ment to  the  wage-hour  law.  as  ordered  reported.  an4l  as  given  to 
n&  by  members  of  the  Labor  Committee. 

We  rea&scrt  the  absolute  necessity  for  approval  of  an  amendment 
In  the  form  of  the  Harden  amendment.  The  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee steadfastly  refused  to  permit  representatives  of  farm  organ- 
izations to  appear  and  present  their  cause.  We  vigoroti&ly  object 
to  the  proposal  to  bring  the  Norton  amendment  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure,  especially  since  tha 
House  Labor  Committee  refused  opportunity  for  Vtil  and  open 
hearings. 
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The  Barden  amendments  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
farmer?  aRalnst  increased  coets  The  burden  of  shorter  hours  and 
minimum  waijes  coming  tu^  they  do  at  the  time  when  agricultural 
products  must  move  Into  establishments  for  preservation  and  con- 
duionir.f?  for  consumption,  directly  depress  the  return  to  the 
farmer  The  efftK't  of  the  wage-hour  law  as  applied  to  agriculture 
alnady  has  been  reflected  in  the  prices  farmers  receive  and  further 
Increases  will  accentuate  the  burden  upon  them. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Amekican  Farm  Bufeau  Federation. 

Edward  A    O'Nkal,  President. 

National  Grange. 

Fked  Brenckman,  Washington  Reprexentative. 

National  CooPERATrvE  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

Charljs  W.  Holman.  Secretary.  

~^  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Committee. 

Ivan  G.  McDaniel.  Attorney. 

National  Cooperativi:  Council, 

Ezra  T.  Benson.  Secretary. 


The  Responsibility  of  a  Democratic  Society  for  the 
Care  of  Children  and  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HONrMICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  theI^use  of  representatives 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSIGNOR  ROBERT  P. 
KEEGAN   AT  THE    WHITE   HOUSE 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth  of 
our  country  are  the  empire  builders  of  America.  Society  in 
general,  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Government 
has  a  very  defimte  duty  toward  our  youth.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  therein  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  able  address  delivered  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  on  April  26.  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Robert  F.  Keegan,  distin- 
guished executive  director  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

What  l8  the  responsibility  of  a  democratic  society  for  the  care 
of  chlldron  and  youth?  The  answer  to  this  question.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  of  vital  Importance  not  only  to  our  children  and  youth. 
but  to  our  democracy  Itself.  Children  and  youth  are  precious. 
Their  minda.  bands,  and  hearts  will  shape  the  America  of 
tomorrow. 

Our  democratic  society  receives  Its  mandate  from  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  America.  Our  citizens  are  free  to  form 
themselves  into  associations  of  various  kinds  and  have  the  duty 
through  the  ballot  box  of  delegat4ng  powers  to  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government,  thus  sharing  the  common  responsibility  of 
all  for  the  general   welfare. 

What  do  our  children  and  youth  face  today?  Frustration.  In- 
security, fear,  despair,  resentment,  confusion,  lack  of  opportu- 
nity. The  responsibility  of  our  democratic  society  is  to  marshal 
every  asset,  every  resource  known  to  man,  to  fortify  our  children 
and  our  youth  against  the  Insidious  forces  in  our  national  life 
and  In  the  world  today,  which  would  regiment  them,  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom,  deny  them  equality  of  opportunity,  ruin  them 
morally  in  txxly  and  soul.  It  Is  the  further  responsibility  of  our 
democratic  society  to  Its  children  and  youth  to  see  to  It  that  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school  teach  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  our  democracy — the  right  of  each  person  to  life,  liberty, 
happiness,  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  re- 
ligion, of  assembly,  and  of  petition. 

This  conference.  Insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  must  help  to 
provide  for  our  young  people  what  our  American  concept  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  In  its  very  charter  purports  to  give  to  all  Its  people — 
hope,  security,  and  genuine  ^arantles  In  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  urgent  and  salutary  message  that 
this  conference  will  give  to  our  children  and  youth  Is  the  straight- 
forward, frank,  and  courageous  statement  that  we  recognize  and 
are  sensitive  to  their  needs.  We  must  not  let  these  difficult  years 
rob  our  young  people  of  hope.  The  totallst  Ideologies  lure  youth 
to  false  havens  of  security.  They  force  upon  youth  a  spurious 
security  In  exchange  for  freedom. 

This  regimentation  of  youth  across  the  sea  Is  a  sad  result  of  an 
utter  disregard  of  basic  human  rights  and  privileges.  Such  Is  not 
our  objective,  A  properly  ordered  society  should  aim  to  provide 
for  its  children  and  youth  the  essentials  for  security  without  sacri- 
ficing freedom.  If  our  children  are  to  be  nurtured  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  democratic  society,  we  must  sale- 
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flower  is  the  man.  Man's  dignity  ts  rooted  In  God  the  Creator, 
and  mans  destiny  Is  the  eternal  companionship  with  God.  "What 
Is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  "Thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  less  than  the  angels,"  endowed  him  with  the  powerful  force 
of  Intellect,  given  him  a  free  will,  and  energy  strong  enough  to 
control  and  adapt  many  of  the  powers  of  nature,  Man  is  the  chUd 
of  God.  out  of  whose  meditations  have  sprung  philosophies,  out 
of  whose  dreams  have  been  born  the  arts  and  the  Uterature  of  the 
ages,  from  whose  lat>ors  have  arisen  pyramids  and  cathedrals. 

If  such  Is  man.  then  such  preeminently  Is  the  child — for  the 
Child  is  but  the  bud  froni  which  man  wtU  flower.  Only  in 
religion  can  chUd  welfare  efforts  find  their  true  foundation,  for 
only  In  religion  can  be  found  the  inherent  and  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  human  personality.  The  man  was  not  made  for  the  State 
but  for  God.  and  each  individual  man  has  a  value  beyond  our 
conception  in  the  eyes  of  his  Eternal  Father. 

Religion,  therefore,  must  t>e  a  very  practical  force  in  a  child's 
life.  For  If  he  Is  not  taught  the  truths  ot  religion  in  his  forma- 
tive years,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  learn  them  later  when  his 
mode  of  thinking  has  been  set.  Religion  must  provide  the 
gtildes  and  the  Ideals  for  right  living.  It  must  afford  vigorous 
Incentives  and  Inspiring  motives  for  right  conduct.  It  must 
teach  the  necessity  for  divine  assistance  In  meeting  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  life.  It  must  teach  the  child  that  from  the  eternal 
realities  of  religion  spring  the  living  sources  of  democracy.  In 
religious  principles  repose  the  guaranties  of  natural  rights  and 
freedoms  and  the  proper  rcsi>ect  for  lerttlmate  authority. 

I  am  lmp>elled  here  to  sjseak  of  the  abuse  of  one  of  our  funda- 
menttil  freedoms — the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  consider  It  a 
major  danger  to  our  children  and  our  youth  that  this  democracy 
permits  an  output  of  foul  magazines,  salacious  pictures,  and 
perverted  literature  to  continue  year  after  year  unchecked.  This 
Indecent  literature  Is  making  a  frightful  assault  on  the  morality 
of  our  children  and  our  youth.  Freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
mean  the  license  to  undermine  the  moral  fiber  of  the  youth  of 
our  land  and   to  pander  to  their  lowest   Instincts. 

To  those  of  you  who  think  that  I  may  exaggerate  I  suggest  that 
you  take  a  walk  some  day  in  your  local  community  and  surprise 
yourself  with  what  you  can  purchase  in  stationery  stores  and  corner 
newsstands  in  the  way  of  vicious  literature.  Censorship  is  repug- 
nant to  our  American  way,  but  would  you  call  it  censorship  to 
restrain  a  child  from  entering  a  burning  building  In  wh'.ch  he 
could  do  nothing  else  but  lose  his  life? 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  a  democratic  society  Interested  In 
preserving  the  moral  wholesomeness  of  Its  children  and  youth  has 
some  responsibility  In  this  area 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  builded  a  democracy  rooted  In 
religion.  They  held  to  a  natural  moral  law  made  by  God  and 
binding  on  all  men.  But  they  did  not  intend  that  our  precious 
liberties  should  be  abused  to  the  moral  detriment  of  the  youth  of 
the  land.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  democratic  society  to  incul- 
cate in  its  youth  the  natural  moral  law.  and  the  eternal  principles 
of  religion — principles  which  are  at  once  the  way  of  life,  and  the 
way  to  eternal  life. 

Ours,  then.  Is  the  sacred  trust  to  formulate  standards  and 
programs  of  child  welfare  In  terms  of  all  these  basic  considerations. 
God  grant  that  in  these  eventful  days,  fraught  as  they  are  with  the 
fate  and  the  future  of  humanity,  we  may  act  wisely.  In  acting 
for  the  children  and  youth  of  today,  we  safeguard  the  America  of 
tcmorrow. 

May  this  conference  help  to  confer  uj)on  the  children  and  youth 
of  America  opjxjrtunitles  and  guaranties  for  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  and  dignity,  and  for  the  development  of  our  funda- 
mental democratic  institutions — the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church — which  today  we  love  and  which  tomorrow,  pray  God.  they 
wUl  revere. 

Stand  by  America 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  on  Thursday.  March  30.  1939.  the  American  Legion. 
Depaxtment  of  Maryland,  celebrated  Stand  by  America  Day 
and  also  the  anniversary  of  the  Legion.  As  a  guest.  I  ob- 
served 25,000  Baltimoreans  of  all  classes  and  creeds  wlio 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory  and 
roared  out  a  pledge  to  stand  by  America.  Chinese  girls  m 
native  costumes  waved  American  flans.  White  and  Nepro 
veterans  in  the  uniform  of  the  American  I^ion  stood  beside 
plainly  clad  citizens  of  a  dozen  different  nationalities.  Uni- 
forms of  nearly  a  hundred  organizations  splashed  color  over 


the  vast  thronR.  Arranged  as  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the 
principles  of  American  democracy  and.  at  the  same  time,  a 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Americaa 
Legion,  the  program  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  ma&s 
demonstrations  of  patriotism  in  Baltunore  since  the  Wcild 
War. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  following  members  of  the  com- 
mittees that  arranged  this  great  display  on  real  democracy: 

General  committee:  Mr.  J.  Bryan  Hobbs,  chairman;  E.  Mil- 
ton Altfeld;  Benjamm  L.  Wolf  son. 

Ehstingiiished  guests:  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reckord.  chair- 
man: all  past  department  commanders,  officials  of  all  veteran, 
patriotic,  and  civic  groups. 

General  arrangements:  Frederick  C.  Miller,  Charles  J. 
Rowe.  Carl  Yagle.  W.  Prank  Kir^'an.  Charles  H.  Wieland. 
Rol)ert  J.  Steviart.  Joseph  M.  Oonder.  Alexander  Malone.  and 
all  post  commanders. 

Parade:  Capt.  Richard  C.  OXJonnell.  chairman. 

Trophies  and  awards:  Mr.  Joseph  Perri,  chairman. 

Seating:  Anthony  J.  Peroutka.  chairman. 

Publicity:  Edward  A.  Convery,  chairman.       | 

Americanism:  Dr.  W.  D.  Clodfelter.  chairman. 

Women's  division:  Mrs.  J.  Bailey  Mercer,  chairman. 

Sons  of  American  Legion:  William  F.  McCorimck.  chair- 
man. 

Boy  Scout-s:  George  Harman.  chairman. 

Liaison  committee:  Walter  P.  Richardson,  chairman. 

Floats  committee:  Harry  Phillips,  chairman;  Morns  21ares- 
witz.  vice  chairman. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  in  the  Record  the  address  mado  by  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Governor  of  Maryland,  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion,  standing  aa  it  does  for  the  preservation 
of  the  principles  of  true  freed,jm.  is  to  be  conKratolated  by  every 
thoughtful  American  for  having  sponsored  St;uid  by  America 
Day.  By  it.  the  Legion  has  fQCU2>ed  the  country  s  attention  upon 
the  need  for  action  to  offset  the  subversive  forces  now  working! 
amongst  us. 

To  me.  this  national  mobilization  of  patriotic  f«rvor  la  one  at 
the  finest  examples  of  the  dramatization  of  an  idea  that  could  be 
Imagined.  It  will.  I  hope,  shock  Into  wakifulness  thoee  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  been  decrying  the  pobsibtlity  of  danger  to 
us  from  any  of  the  "Isms"  that  have  well-nigh  wsecked  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  wUl  awaken  them.  I  believe,  to  the 
realization  that  action — prompt  and  decisive  actlob — Is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  circumvent  the  disloyal  groups  that  are  burrowing  at 
the  foundations  of  our  free  American  instltuuons. 

America  must  awaken  to  this  danger  tjefoie  It  Is  t^Jate. 

Wi'  must  be  alert  to  protect  and  preserve  those  things  that  we 
hold  near  and  dear.  II  we  do  not.  we  shaU  see  oui  liidiv:dual  lib- 
erties snatched  from  us  Jtist  as  they  have  been  ukt-ti  from  million! 
of  ovhcr  citizens  of  once-free  countries.  As  a  Ltcgionualre.  and  us 
an  American  who  values  the  liberties  he  now  enjoys.  I  call  upon 
everyone  to  heed  the  call  of  the  American  Legioa — to  stand  by 
America  now.  so  that  we  may  continue  to  have  America  by  which 
to  stand. 

Maryland,  as  one  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  Is  determined  to 
upheld  the  principles  and  Ideals  for  which  our  forelatbers  fought 
and  died.  As  Oovernor  of  this  State.  I  can  give  assurance  that  today. 
Just  as  in  every  crisis  of  our  Nation's  history,  uur  cltlsens  wiU  stand 
by  America.  > 

Meeting  of  the  Manhattan  Democratic  Club  of  the 
Eighth  Assembly  District  of  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVJCH 

OF  NEW  YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^* 
Thunday.  April  27.  1939         , 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WTIXI.Mil    I.    SIHOViai,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

APRIL  5.  1939 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  put  In  the  Record  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  on  the  5th  of  April  19S9  before  a  special 
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meeting  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  held  at  the 
Manhattan  Etemocratic  Club  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  District, 
placing  in  nomination  M.  Michael  Edelstein.  as  executive 
member  and  leader  of  the  eighth  assembly  district  of  New 
York  City: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrat*  of  the  county  committee  of 
the  eti^hth  awembly  district,  man  la  governed  by  three  basic  In- 
stincts: First,  that  of  self-preservation,  or  the  will  to  live;  second, 
pelf-perpetuatlon.  or  the  will  to  love;  and  third,  self -expansion,  or 
the  will  to  poeaeea  more.  The  third  Instinct,  which  is  the  will  to 
more,  u  characteristic  of  man  only.  Animals,  not  being  conscious 
Of  the  future,  and  satisfied  with  what  they  have  for  the  moment. 
are  possessed  of  the  first  two  Instincts,  but  have  no  will  to  more. 
Only  man  wants  more  than  he  needs. 

The  world  of  man  has  been  made  possible  by  the  threefold 
extension  of  his  personality:  First,  by  his  physical  or  biological 
exten.-Uon.  which  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  civilization; 
second,  by  the  expansion  of  his  mind,  which  resulted  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  culture:  and  third,  by  the  expansion  of  his  will, 
which  created  for  him  his  social,  economic,  and  political  fabric. 
The  basic  difference  between  man  and  animal  is  that  the  former 
has  the  ability  to  create  tools,  while  the  latter  has  not.  Animals 
do  not  make  tools.  Mans  tool-making  ability  Is  a  compensation 
for  his  natural  weakness.  He  Is  the  weakest  of  all  higher  animals, 
not  only  as  far  as  his  senses  but  as  far  as  his  limbs  are  concerned. 
The  bull  moose  has  a  greater  audibility  and  the  eagle  a  greater 
visibility  than  man.  The  reindeer  and  the  ostrich  can  outrun  him 
Just  as  fish  can  outswlm  him.  Finally,  man  Is  earthbound  because 
of  the  lack  of  wings  and  Is  helpless  In  the  struggle  with  higher 
animals  becaase  of  his  weak  hands  However,  by  his  tool-making 
skill  and  by  his  ability  to  create  Implements,  Instruments,  and 
apparatus,  he  cannot  only  overcome  the  higher  animals  but  be  can 
perform  functions  lor  which  nature  has  not  equipped  him. 

Through  the  development  of  transportation  he  extended  nls 
legs.  Through  the  perfection  of  radio  and  telephone  he  has  ex- 
tended his  ears.  Through  the  Invention  of  the  microscope  and  tele- 
scope, he  has  extended  his  vision.  Through  the  development  of 
shipping  he  can  outswlm  any  fish,  and  through  the  creation  of 
aviation  he  has.  so  to  speak,  drafted  wings  upon  himself,  and  can 
oulfiy  any  bird.  In  short,  through  the  extension  of  all  the  five 
ienses— hearing,  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling— he  has  been 
enabled  to  outgrow  his  actual  physique  and  matters  of  nature.  The 
extension  of  the  five  senses,  through  the  perfection  of  tools,  ma- 
chmery.  and  equipment,  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  civilization. 
To  retain  his  impressions  of  nature  he  created  art;  to  prolong  his 
memory  he  Invented  wTltlng  and  printing;  to  find  his  way  in  nature 
he  created  principles  of  mathematics  and  science,  Culture  is  thus 
an  extension  of  the  mind,  as  civilization  is  an  extension  of  the  body. 
The  expansion  of  his  will,  to  the  will  to  possess  more,  which  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  hia  economic  creatlveness.  is  a  double-edged  sword 
In  the  struggle  for  his  existence.  This  uncurbed  expansion  of  the 
will,  to  the  will  to  possess  more,  resulting  in  the  va.st  accuniulation 
of  wealth  by  individuals.  Is  the  cause  of  all  wars,  rebellions,  revolu- 
tions, and  other  political  and  economic  upheavals.  The  will  to  pos- 
sess more  Is  thus  one  of  the  sources  of  man's  brutality  and  cruelty, 
and  is  more  powerful  and  more  unyielding  than  the  will  to  life,  or 
the  will  to  perpetuate  oneself,  because  this  will  to  more  draws  from 
two  source* — the  physical  and  the  spiritual. 

The  will  to  more  draws  from  man's  vision,  from  his  consciousness 
of  the  future,  from  his  gift  for  abstractions,  as  well  as  from  his 
physical  will.  To  preserve  his  wealth,  man  would  transgress  all 
boundaries  of  law  and  decency,  and  resort  to  means  which  are  de- 
grading and  debas.ng.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  all  forces  of  the 
spirit  have  united  to  curb  the  will  to  more.  Religion,  politics,  ethics, 
the  law.  and  the  state  are  vying  with  one  another  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  that  grasping  will.  For  the  sake  of  its  own  existence  the  state 
must  curb  the  will  to  more  of  the  individual  or  of  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals The  law.  by  delimiting  the  sphere  of  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Is  already  curbing  the  will  to  possess  more. 

All  postulates  of  social  Justice  arise  out  cf  a  vehement  negative 
attitude  to  the  will  to  more.  All  true  ethics  teach  man  not  to 
exploit  his  fellow  man.  and  tries  to  Impose  limitations  upon  his 
will  to  more.  The  basic  religious  document  of  civilized  humanity. 
the  Decalog.  is  dedicated  to  the  delimiting  and  curbing  of  the 
will  to  more.  Without  these  forces  trying  to  bond  and  control  the 
will  to  more,  the  life  of  man  would  differ  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Jtmgle.  and  man  would  reduce  his  fellow  men  to  a  beast  of 
burden  or  to  a  part  of  nature.  In  the  Jungle  the  rule  of  unregu- 
lated freedom  prevails.  Animals  can  roam  as  they  please  and 
move  about  unhindered.  It  is  the  perfect  order  of  "do  nothing." 
The  result  is  that  the  mighty  and  strong  devour  the  weak,  and  Its 
order  of  life  is.  might  makes  right.  Instinctive  brute  force  rxiles. 
This  Jungle  rtUe.  when  applied  to  human  society,  manifests  Itself 
In  t^"o  forms;  first,  in  the  unregulated  freedom  of  the  do-nothing 
order,  in  which  the  economically  powerful  may  devour  the  eco- 
nomically weak;  or.  second,  when  the  king  of  the  Jungle  has  im- 
posed his  will  upon  the  other  creatures  and  made  himself  dictator. 
thus  regulating  the  rule  of  force.  This  regulated  rule  of  force  of 
the  Jungle,  when  applied  to  organized  society,  is  fascism — either 
right  or  left  fascism  In  the  Fascist  state,  like  in  the  Jungle,  when 
the  lion  or  the  tiger  asserts  his  will,  the  dictator  Imposes  his  will 
upon  his  fellow  men  without  regard  to  their  desire,  wishes,  ideas. 
or  welfare.  If  jimgle  cbaos  is  the  state  of  doing  nothing.  Jungle 
order  In  the  state  is  dictatorship. 


There  could  possibly  be  no 
order  of  things,  or  to  the 
natiye    and    nothing    more 
ferocious  animal.     But   man 
stands    on    the    threshold    of 
spiritual.     He  Is  a  citizen  of 
Is  not  only  the  dictum  of  all 
ticularly  of  Biblical  religion 
of   creation,   and    is  God's 
dictum  of  our  own  experience 
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These  creations  of  the  spirit 
beings,  consequently  man 
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make  the  world  safe  for 
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history.     Throughout    the 
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violate  these  hallowed  and 
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The  dictatorship  of  the  pro 
flourish  where  humanity  is 
and    commercialized,    and 
and  economic  slaves 
greatest   number.      In   such 
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The  reason  you  men  and 
County  Committee   of   the 
gresated  here  this  evening, 
tive.  a  new  Democratic   leadei 
master  of  the  people  of  the 
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[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  permit 
In  this  world  in  the  past  to 
you  will   observe  that  each 
of  its  culture  and  civilization 
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If  man  were  only  a  part  of 
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the  relationship  that  should  exist  betrem  man  and  his  feUow  man. 
Conscience.  God's  Inner  light  to  man.  which  constantly  echoes 
and  reechoes  the  sublime  sentiment,  "Let  thy  conscience  be  thy 
guide." 

India,  the  borne  of  the  ancient  Brahmins,  oontninited  the  sacred 
philosophy  of  holiness.  Life  was  sln-ladened,  and  could  only 
be  cured  through  sacrifice,  redemption,  and  salvation,  in  order 
to  achieve  Nirvana. 

Christianity,  through  the  Saviour,  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings,  love — to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  placed  upon  the  altar  of  humanity  the 
great  Magna  Carta,  which  was  the  first  chapter  of  htmian  rights, 
that  is  responsible  for  parliamentary  constitutional  democracies 
throughout  the  world. 

America,  our  beloved  country,  became  the  haven  and  refuge 
of  all  the  oppressed  of  the  world,  giving  liberty,  freedom,  and 
happiness  to  all  of  its  citizens  regardless  of  class,  race,  creed,  or 
color  and  devoid  of  any  discrimination  or  partiality.  Such  a 
democracy  we  are  battling  to  conserve  and  preserve  here  in  our 
commimity,  that  it  may  shine  as  a  beacon  throughout  our  Nation. 
as  the  eternal  symbol  of  our  renewed  hope,  our  everlasting  faith 
and  our  profound  love  for  the  greatest  democracy  that  exists 
in  the  world — our  own  beloved  America. 

That  Is  why  I  have  risen  to  nominate  for  the  leadership 
of  our  district  an  eminent  and  distinguished  lawyer,  an  exponent 
Ci  mtellect,  a  man  with  force  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
with  the  spiritual  conscience  of  Ocd  to  guide  him  in  his  ethical 
promises  and  obligations  to  his  fellow  men.  a  man  with  love  lor 
his  country  In  time  of  peace  and  ready  to  die  for  it  In  time  of  war, 
a  real  executive,  a  cipable  administrator,  an  indomitable  leader 
of  men,  who  seeks  no  otfice  or  glory  for  himself,  but  who  desires  to 
serve  others  and  give  of  his  today  that  his  constltuenu  may  have 
their  tomorrow.  Such  are  the  basic  characteristics,  virtues,  and 
qualifications  of  our  nominee  for  leadership  of  our  democratic 
organization,  in  order  to  preserve  Intact  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  all  that  It  stands  for.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chosen  spokesman  of  the  militant  and 
enthusiastic  Democratic  County  Committee  of  the  Eighth  Assembly 
District  of  New  York  City,  it  Is  my  exceptional  privilege  to  place  in 
nomination  for  the  position  of  executive  member  and  leader  of  our 
district  the  unanimous  choice  of  our  membership,  the  brilliant. 
Intellectual,  aggressive,  progressive,  honest,  fearless,  and  Incorrupti- 
ble militant  leader,  who  will  battle  for  the  redemption  and  resur- 
rection of  civic  honesty  and  decency,  and  be  a  model  for  other 
Democratic  organizations  in  our  Nation  to  emulate. 

For  yotir  respectful  consideration  and  with  your  kind  Indulgence, 
I  have  the  great  honor  to  present  to  you  our  new  leader,  my  very 
dear  and  personal  friend,  M.  Michael  Edelstein,  who  symbolizes  to 
my  mind  all  the  attributes  and  virtues  that  courageous,  fearless,  and 
honest  leadership  implies,  and  who  will  lead  the  New  Deal  Democ- 
racy of  our  great  President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  its  deserv- 
ing victory  and  success  In  the  future.     [Applause.] 


An  American  Plan  for  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVTS 
Thursday,  Apnl  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  EliUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  quote  in  full  the  address 
of  Senator  J.^mes  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  l)efore 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  Washington. 
March  23,  1939: 

Mr.  Chairman,  strangely  enough,  we  are  at  least  50  years  behind 
times  In  our  local  voluntary  plans  for  fiood  control.  I  t>elleve  floods 
and  uncontrolled  waters  cause  as  much  damage  as  fires  and  uncon- 
trolled flames,  possibly  more.  Add  to  this  the  dangers  arising  from 
our  poUuted  streams,  and  I  feel  confident  this  is  true.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  problem  for  the  statisticians  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  relative  losses  which  come  to  our  people  through  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  uncontrolled  fire  and  water.  Certainly  they  are 
ancient  foes.  Although  I  definitely  believe  m  the  national  respon- 
sibility for  flood  control,  certainly  there  Is  need  for  local  advisory 
flood-control  organizations  as  there  has  been  need  for  volunteer  fire 
companies.  The  same  sense  of  neighborliness  which  has  been  so 
helpful  In  fighting  the  hazards  of  fire  should  now  carry  over  to 
meet  the  menace  of  floods.  Local  advisory  flood-control  organiza- 
tions should  be  set  up  on  a  community  basis  to  create  flood-control 
sentiment  in  State  and  Nation  and  be  helpftil  In  times  of  emer- 
gency for  acttial  flood  rescue  work.    I  suggest  this  not  m  a  substitute 


for  national  planning  and  national  responsibility,  but  as  a 
supplement  for  them.  It  Is  true  that  floods  are  more  to  be  feared 
In  some  localities  than  others,  but  at  lea^^t  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  where  devastation  has  oome  with  nK>re  or  less  regularity,  yeiu- 
after  year,  local  organizations  .should  be  present  to  advise  State  and 
Nation  of  the  flood-control  and  rt'scue  ne«ds  of  the  rommumty. 

We  have  some  outstanding  national  and  sectional  organizations, 
such  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  AsROClatton.  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Hart>ors  Congress,  the  Miami  CohiorTancy  Dis- 
trict, the  Trl-State  Authority,  the  Ms— cfausetu  PlanniuR  Board, 
and  others.  These  orgunizatlons  are  doing  a  much -needed  work. 
My  heartle.^t  good  will  extends  to  all  of  them.  But  tyfore  they 
can  be  thoroughly  effective,  local  orgmnlzaUons  by  tlie  hundreda 
should  t>e  sot  up  through  the  activities  of  mterested  citlaeos  In 
every  part  of  the  Nation.  Certainly,  there  Is  as  much  reason  for 
the  existence  of  a  local  flood -control  organization  at  a  thousand 
points  throughout  the  land  as  a  woman's  club,  a  service  club,  or  a 
local  civic  unit  of  any  kind.  I  know  of  no  greater  organlzauon 
challenge  In  America  today  than  Jtist  this.  I  am  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  need  and  am  confident  that  In  the  Inunedlata 
future  we  shall  see  hundreds  of  clvlc-mlnded  organizations  insti- 
tuted to  carry  on  a  great  national  flood  control  and  aoU  coofterva- 
tlon  program. 

What  would  these  local  organizations  do?  Very  briefly.  I  would 
suggest  that  their  responsibility  would  be  wholly  advisory  and 
educational.  They  would  attempt  to  create  understanding  among 
all  classes  of  citizens,  farmers  and  tirban  dwellers  alike,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  part  that  each  citizen  plays  in  the  problem  of  uncontrolled 
and  Impure  waters.  I  am  as  deeply  interested  In  t*»e  ptinflcatlon 
of  our  rivers  and  streams  as  I  am  in  tbelr  conservation  for  flood 
control.  Whenever  a  person  turns  a  water  spigot  he  becomes  a 
party  to  the  problem  of  a-ater  control.  Whenever  a  factory  is  set 
up  on  a  river  bank  it  has  a  potential  relation  to  the  problem  of 
stream  pollution.  Every  drain,  every  sewer,  every  wrongly  cxiltl- 
vated  parcel  of  land,  every  xuiplanned  town  or  city,  every  badly 
planned  grade,  every  culvert,  and  every  Klope  and  level  of  every 
factor)',  field,  and  forest  In  the  land  have  a  part  to  play  In  the 
tragedy  of  uncontrolled  cr  polluted  waters.  It  Is  not  only  excrjjslve 
rainfaU  that  causes  floods  but,  oqtially.  It  is  our  failure  to  provide 
lor  excessive  rainfall  when  it  comes  In  relation  to  the  ordinary 
uses  of  water. 

I  believe  in  the  national  responsibility  for  flood  control.  I  hare 
always  held  this  position.  I  know  the  arguments  bclns  made 
against  it.  I  also  know  how  impossible  It  Is  for  lndl\idual  £tat«s 
to  meet  these  problenu  without  Federal  cooperation  and  a  larps 
measure  of  responsibility.  However.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
national  plans  for  flood  control  will  get  nowhere  unless  they  are 
well  integrated  with  local  plans  that  have  a  sound  basis  In  the 
Intelligent  flood-control  activiUcs  of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Herein 
my  be  found  the  need  for  the  local  advisory  flood-control  organiza- 
tions which  1  have  suggested. 

Tbe  estimated  cost  of  erecting  a  Nation-wide  plan  of  flood  con- 
trol as  called  for  by  existing  plans  of  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,000,000.  I 
can  conceive  that  all  of  this  money  could  t)e  ^)ent  and  that 
elaborate  facilities  could  be  provided  In  dams,  reservoirs,  levcaa. 
and  Irrigation  systems,  and  at  the  completion  of  slU  of  them  we 
might  find  ourselves  a«  badly  off  ss  we  are  today  if  we  do  not  learn 
how  to  control  waters  In  small  areas  at  their  source.  Our  need  la 
for  a  national  plan  of  flood  control  which  comes  from  the  practical 
mtelllgence  of  the  American  people.  No  conference  of  a  few  wise 
beads  in  Washington  will  ever  be  a  suitable  eubsutute  for  this. 

A  challenging  ta&k  of  local  education  and  organisation  confronts 
us.  This  Is  the  way  we  have  met  the  problems  of  education,  fire 
control,  road  construction,  and  a  doeen  other  civic  Improvementa 
of  the  last  century.  This  is  the  way  we  should  now  proceed  U  the 
American  people  are  to  become  thoroughly  flood-control  conscious. 
This  is  a  task  of  education  and  organization  second  to  none  in  the 
Nation  today  for  the  losses  sustained  bj  the  Nation  occasioned 
through  uncontrolled  waters  In  flood  damages  and  soU  erosion 
far  exceed  any  other  material  losses  which  afflict  our  people.  I 
believe  the  task  remaming  berore  us  is  equally  as  important  as  that 
which  your  great  Congress  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  already  so 
nobly  met.  Both  national  and  local  sctivlties  are  required  to  con- 
bat  the  growing  menace  of  uncontrolled  waters. 


The  Connally  **Hot  OiP  Act— The  Significance  of 
Its  Proposed  Continuation  as  Permanent  Law 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WilSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  desirous 
at  this  time  of  Inviting  the  careful  attention  of  the  Memtxr? 
of  Congress  to  the  need  for  careful  study  of  the  various  bills 
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relating  to  the  oil  industry  that  are  on  their  way  through 
committees.  Some  of  the  proposed  oil  legislation  is  most 
worthy  of  yowr  approval  if  you  are  interested  in  looking  after 
the  consumer.  There  are  other  proposals  that  are  not  only 
inimical  to  the  public  Interest  but  constitute  the  very  back- 
ground of  some  of  the  monopolistic  practices  in  the  oil 
Industry. 

THI  PENDWO   "HOT  OIL"   BUX 

In  this  latter  category  I  place  the  proposal  to  extend  and 
make  permanent  the  Connally  Act  relating  to  contraband  oil. 
Effective  in  a  field  like  east  Texas,  where  the  independent 
producers  showed  signs  of  competitive  strength  against  the 
major  oil  companies.  It  has  been  most  harmful  to  inde- 
pendent and  consumer  alike.  An  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee subcommittee  is  holding  hearings  on  the  bill  this  week 
and  it  is  my  smcere  hope  that  it  will  kill  that  legislation 
for  all  time.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  S.  1302  and  its  com- 
panion. H.  R.  4547. 

PSEtJTXJ  INDEPENDENTS   OF  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

You  are  going  to  be  approached  by  concerns  that  call 
themselves  independent  and  urged  to  support  this  Connally 
Act.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  pseudo  Independents  which  speak 
but  the  major  oil  company  bidding.  I  am  told  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica will  appear  and  urge  the  extension  of  the  Connally  Act 
In  the  name  of  the  independents.  Again.  I  say,  do  not  be 
fooled.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  hearings  before  the  Darrow 
N.  R.  A.  investigating  committee  you  will  find  that  this  so- 
called  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  re- 
ceived contributions  from  the  major  oil  companies  in  1933, 
as  follows: 

Consolidated    Oil    Corporation $10,000 

Atlantic    Refining    Co 2.000 

The    Texas    Corporation 10.000 

Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Co.   (Cities  Service) 1.500 

Phillips   Petroleum   Co 3,000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 3.000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 5,000 

Money*  in  those  amounts  is  not  ordinarily  given  out  for 
the  mere  social  advantages  of  belonging  to  an  organization. 
Money  in  those  amounts  means  control,  and  when  the  so- 
called  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  speaks 
before  committees  or  sp>eaks  to  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress it  is  the  voice  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

It  Win  not  be  long  before  the  large  oil-producing  States 
will  be  appealing  to  Congress  to  renew  and  extend  ap- 
proval of  the  interstate  oil  compact.  This  is  the  second 
leg  of  the  major  oil  compjanies'  control  over  prices.  The 
major  oil  companies  appoint  the  advisers  to  the  interstate 
compact,  attend  its  meetings,  and  generally  direct  its  activ- 
ities. By  this  Instrviment  the  oil-producing  States  seem  to 
feel  they  have  been  issued  a  license  to  conspire  to  violate 
our  antitrust  laws.  As  in  the  past,  this  document  will  no 
doubt  be  presented  and  passed  through  without  even  the 
holding  of  hearings  to  bring  out  the  price-fixing  motives 
behind  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Congress  has  aided  the  major 
oil  companies  and  the  oil-producing  States  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  high  tariff  on  imported  petroleum  while  our  ex- 
ports continue  to  Increase  year  by  year.  Congress  has  also 
permitted  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  monthly  forecasts  of  demand  for  petroleum 
which  are  used  by  the  major  oil  companies  and  the  oil- 
producing  States  as  a  blueprint  to  hold  supply  below  de- 
mand and  thus  increase  prices. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  Congress  can 
truly  aid  the  consumer  of  oil  and  preserve  the  competition 
of  the  Independent  in  all  branches  of  the  industry. 

WATS    IN    WHICH    WE    CAN    HELP    THE    PUBUC 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  necessary  to  divorce  the  oil  pipe 
lines  from  their  major  oil  company  domination  and  control; 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  these  important  transportation 
facilities  as  common  carriers  in  fact.  Over  on  the  Senate 
side  a  provision  for  a  new  commodities  clause,  which  would 
have  divorced  pipe  lines,  was  placed  in  S.  2009,  upon  its 
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lation  that  will  divorce 
op>eration   of  marketing 
gressman  Harrington's  H 
will  be  given  an  early 
Judiciary  Committee, 
companion  bill  in  the 

Most  vital  of  all  for  the 
is  the  enforcement  of  our 
Is  essential  as  to  the  oil 
Congress  passes  additional 
growth  of  monopoly 


heat  put  on  by  the  major  oil 
lackek's  soon  convinced  the  Senate  In- 
i  tee  that  if  they  wanted  any  rail- 
jest  not  offend  the  major  oil  in- 
these  major  oil  companies  that 
for  the  railroads  to  disown  the 
cdmmittee-of-six  draft  of  railroad 
1  ne  that  when  we  catch  up  on  some 
we  might  appoint  a  good  com- 
iriterlocking  directorates  or  connec- 
the  railroads  and  the  major  oil 

LI]  rE    DIVORCEMENT 
Gn  LETTE 


have  sponsored  a  new  and 
bill,  S.  2181.     It  is  hoped 
Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was 
a  prompt  hearing.     Congress  is 
this  pipe-line  problem,  and  di- 
be  enacted  at  the  present  session, 
n  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
opportunity  to  include  this  pipe- 
legislation  it  is  considering, 
appears  in  H.  R.  4862  that  would 
May  the  committee  have  the 
the  provision  therein  despite  the 


<  w 


rai  road 


lin?s 


tlie 
rrop 


Sena  te 


Special  interests  will  be 
for  the  antitrust  division 
otherwise  to  tie  its  hands, 
to  cast  my  vote  for  an 
a  $5,000,000  fund  for  the 
restraint  of  trade  are  not 
have    endorsed    our    antitrust 
monopolize  or  restrain  tra  de 
gress;  they  are  able  to  errploy 
who  have  their  mental 
Congress  to  protect  the  consuming 
ent  merchant  from  the 
go  home  tomorrow  if  our 
on  the  European  plan 
and  judge  the  laws, 
under  the  skin;  the  only 
dictator  is  recognized  as 
government  while  monopojy 

There  Is  a  crying  need 
ceedings  to  stamp  out  imli 
ness.    The  House  Appropr  ations 
to  the  American  people  by 
is  not  handicapped  by  lach 


nee  3s 
Monc  poly 


t;ie 


ALL    COMPETITION     IS 


In  my  own  part  of  the 
have  practically  eliminated 
and  the  public  is  paying  thi ; 
ing  me  there  is  need  for 
spiracy.    The  need  has  be^n 
2  years  ago  I  stated  to  thi^ 


A   number   of   years  ago 
major  oil  companies  on  the 
of    the    antitrust   laws.     The 
decree  followed.     But  what 
panies  have  gotten  around 


RE  :OM  MENDED  BILLS 

divorcement  we  must  enact  legis- 

major  oil  companies  from  the 

p>erties.     I  am  told  that  Con- 

^.  2318  to  accomplish  this  purpose 

hearing  by  a  subcommittee  of  our 

Siinilar   action   is  expected  on   the 

by  Senator  Gillette,  S.  448. 

)rotectlon  of  the  consuming  public 

intitrust  laws.    Extreme  vigilance 

inpustry  at  least  imtil  such  time  as 

legislation  to  protect  against  the 


ENFORCE    Tin    ANTITRUST    LAWS 


urging  you  to  cut  appropriations 

of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 

adpropriation  bill  that  would  carry 

intitrust  division.    Monopoly  and 

party  issues;  all  political  parties 

laws.     Those    in    position    to 

do  not  need  the  care  of  Con- 

the  best  brains  among  those 

ers  for  sale.     It  is  the  duty  of 

public  and  the  independ- 

ivaricious  monopolist.     We  could 

quty  lay  otherwise.    Cartellization, 

only  a  Hitler  to  write,  execute. 

and  cartellization  are  sisters 

lifference  is  that  with  cartels  the 

nominal  or  puppet  head  of  the 

recognizes  no  head  but  its  own. 

or  a  number  of  grand -jury  pro- 

wful  conspiracies  in  the  oil  busi- 

Commlttee  can  do  its  duty 

seeing  that  enforcement  activity 

of  funds. 


ELIMINATED    IN     MANY    AREAS 


country  the  major  oil  companies 
competition  in  the  oil  business, 
price.    From  information  reach- 
ijrompt  action  to  expose  this  con- 
evident  for  some  time.    Almost 
body  as  follows: 


tie 


Federal   Government   caught   the 

F^cific  coast  red-handed  in  a  violation 

usual    injunction   suit    and   consent 

^ood  did  It  do?     The  major  oU  com- 

openly  violated  tliat  decree  to  this 


or 
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day.  so  that  coodltlons  In  the  oU  business  on  the  Pacific  oo«st  are 
more  contrc^ed  by  them  than  ever  before.  And  the  situation  gets 
worse. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Attorney  General  promised 
prompt  action  on  this  west  coast  oil  monopoly.  We  from 
that  part  of  the  country  are  still  anxiously  waiting. 

I  realize  that  it  takes  money  to  prosecute  these  large 
cases;  the  array  of  legal  talent,  "the  best  that  money  can 
buy."  that  faces  the  Government  when  it  attacks  a  monopo- 
listic industry  like  oil,  is  overwhelming.  The  glitter  of  gold 
to  defend  these  major  oil  companies  even  extends  to  the 
enticing  away  of  some  of  Government  counsel,  as  happened 
in  the  Madison  oil  case,  or  as  resulted  from  the  investigation 
by  the  State  of  Michigan.  Despite  these  evidences  of  human 
frailty,  there  are  sufiBcient  men  of  high  cabber  available  to 
be  employed  by  the  Government  if  Congress  will  do  its  duty 
in  supplying  the  necessary  funds. 

THE  TCMPORART  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC   COMMiriEK   IS   UaCED  TO   ACT 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Conunlttee  which  is  supposed  to  be  investigating 
monopoly  in  this  country.  The  $600,000  which  we  recently 
appropriated  will  disclose  a  lot  of  facts,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  will  also  buy  a  lot  of  whitewash. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  my  present  reference  to  this  com- 
mittee because  I  have  a  sincere  desire  to  see  facts  diJsclosed. 
We  provided  the  committee  with  specific  subpena  power  so 
that  they  could  get  at  the  facts.  My  faith  was  weakened 
when  I  read  the  chairman's  press  release  of  April  10.  which 
I  append  hereto.  Every  Meml)er  of  Congress  should  read  it. 
What  does  it  look  like  to  you? 

I  fervently  trust  that  this  pronunciamento  does  not  pre- 
sage a  slacking  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  this  committee  created 
for  the  purpose  of  feariessly  exposing  monopoly  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

STATEMENT     DP     SENATOR     JOSEPH     C.     0*>«AHONBT.     CHAIRMAN     OP    TH« 
TEMPORARY    NATIONAL    BCONOMIC    COMKITTEB 

The  committee  has  authorized  roe  to  announce  a  new  phase  of  its 
studies  particularly  designed  to  afford  business  and  industry  an 
opportunity.  In  cooperation  with  the  committee,  to  present  Its  own 
story  of  the  Nation's  economic  problems. 

For  the  inauguration  of  this  new  phase  of  the  committee's  work 
the  oU  industry  has  been  selected.  Numerous  conferences  have 
been  held  wltb  representatives  of  both  big  and  little  business  of 
varying  or  conflicting  'views  in  this  industry,  and  invitations  are 
being  extended  to  them  to  assist  in  designating  witnesses  who  will 
appear  at  the  hearings  to  present  to  the  country  and  the  ccmmittee 
their  views  and  facts  with  respect  to  the  economic  problem. 

To  Indicate  the  manner  in  which  this  program  has  t>een  devel- 
oped, it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Axtell  T.  Byles,  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  largest  trade  association  in  the 
oil  Industry,  has  consented  to  seek  the  coc^ieration  of  various 
leaders  in  the  industry.  These  persons  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  prepared  statements  to  the  committee  and  then 
will  be  subpenaed  to  appear  In  person  at  the  projected  hearings. 
The  committee  will  call  other  witnesses  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  an  adequate  presentation  is  made  of  all  available  information 
with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which  the  oil  Industry  Is  conducted. 

Interest  will  naturally  center  on  problems  of  production,  refin- 
ing, transportation,  and  distribution,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  effect  upon  employment  and  upon  the  prices  which  are  charred 
for  the  finished  product,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  Industrial  and 
corporate  organization  upon  the  Industry.  What  is  the  exact  rela- 
tionship between  the  independent  producer  and  the  independent 
distributor  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  major  units  in  production 
and  distribution  up>on  the  other?  What  restraints.  If  any.  exist 
upon  free  enterprise?  These  and  many  other  similar  questions 
which  are  constantly  being  propounded  wlU  be  presented  and 
studied. 

The  committee's  offer  Is  made  without  limitation  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  testimony  or  reports,  except  that  the  material  presented 
include  data  requested  by  the  committee  and  that  opinions,  includ- 
ing any  criticism  that  may  be  made  of  existing  governmental  or 
Intralndustry  policies,  be  supported  by  actual  evidence 

Prom  the  date  on  which  the  committee  was  organ iaed.  as  I  an- 
nounced before  the  first  hearings  last  December,  it  has  been  in- 
tended to  provide  a  distinct  method  of  nongovernmental  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee  The  program  now  announced  offers  that 
opportunity.  It  will  make  possible  the  presentation  in  a  forum, 
which  Is  so  situated  as  to  command  national  attention,  varying 
opinions  by  business  and  Industrial  groups  or  leaders  with  respect 
to  the  cause  and  cure  of  our  economic  Ills.  It  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  state  how  many  separate  industries  will  be  heard  In  tills 
manner,  because  there  is  a  natural  limitation  of  time  and  money, 
but  It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the  oU  industry  will  make  pos- 


sible a  thoroughgoing  test  of  this  procedure  as  a  mewis  of  deveiop- 
ijog  objective  testimony. 

The  projected  oil  hearing  will  be  the  first  hearing  conducted  by 
the  committee  itself.  Heretofore  the  presentations  which  have 
been  made  have  been  prt'suMited  and  directed  by  the  executive  de- 
partments and  oommis.slons  which  are  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee. These  presentations  have  not  been  concluded  Some 
are  still  in  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  presented  at  public 
hearings,  but  the  committee  has  authorized  this  announcement  in 
order  that  its  intention  to  make  a  well-rounded  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  should  be  generally  known. 

It  Is  the  hopie  of  the  committee  that  the  presentation  of  the 
oU  hearings  may  be  begun  not  later  than  the  1st  of  June,  but 
ample  opp>ortunity  will  be  given  to  the  wltnokses  to  prepare.  V.'rit- 
ten  statements  will  tie  fUed  with  the  committee  at  a  specified  date 
In  advance  of  hearings,  so  that  the  members  of  the  committee  aad 
its  staff  may  thoroughly  review  the  material  which  is  to  l>e  pre- 
sented. The  witnesses  «iU  then  be  informed  well  before  the  hear- 
ings as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  committee 

The  order  of  appearance  of  witnesses  wlU,  of  coui»e.  be  directed 
by  the  committee,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  the 
hearings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  most  effective  and  fair 
presentation  of  ccnfilcting  views. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  committee  has  not  as  yet 
planned  similar  presentations  by  any  other  industry  or  business. 
It  will,  however,  entertain  ajjpUcatlons  for  stmUar  he&rings.  It  was 
fell  that  the  opportunity  should  l>e  offered,  leaving  entirely  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  the  decision  whether  this  procedure  would  be 
belpftil. 

Industrial  leaders  or  groups  which  feel  that  thry  may  make  a 
contribution  to  the  soluUon  of  their  o«'n  or  the  Nation's  problems 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  formula  may  make  application  to  the 
committee  through  the  chairman  or  the  exi>cuuv«  secretary  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  general  basts  outlined  In  this 
statement.  For  the  present  it  is  possible  for  the  committee  to 
con^der  only  presentations  by  or  on  behalf  of  specific  industries. 
Later  on  it  Is  expected  that  provision  may  be  made  to  take  more 
general  testimony. 

In  cases  where  hearings  cannot  be  held  due  to  limitations  of 
time,  it  is  hoped  to  make  arrangements  to  receive  testimony 
through  reports,  and  the  committee  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  receive  the  material  submitted  either  via  hearings  or  reports  or 
both.  This  program  is  undertaken  without  limitation  as  to 
other  investigations  which  the  committee  msy  be  pursuing  or 
expects  to  pursue. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  plan  has  been  received 
with  approval  by  spokesmen  for  aU  factors  of  the  oU  industry 
who  have  been  interviewed. 


Protection  for  American  Wood   Pulp   Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  FLORIDA   LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoi.d.  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida: 


Whereas  the  Pine  Belt  of  the  South  has  been  developed  Into  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  wood  pulp  In  North  America;  and 

Wherea-s  a  great  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida  U  within  the  Pine 
Belt  and  there  has  been  attracted  to  the  region  large  investments 
for  the  purpose  of  processing  southern  pine  into  wood  pulp;  and 

Whereas  the  wood  pulp  Industry  in  Florida  and  the  United 
States  has  been  adversely  affecUKl  by  the  recent  change  in  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Brit..&h,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  aone^-s  and  the 
American  dollar:  and 

Whereas  the  foreign  wood  pulp  producen  have  obtained  thereby 
an  advantage  over  American  producers  of  wood  pulp  In  the  United 
States  market:  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  advantage  of  foreign  producers  at  wood 
pulp  over  American  producers  of  wood  pulp,  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can produced  wood  pulp  has  declined  drastically  for  the  past  several 
months  and  workers  in  American  wood  pulp  producing  mills  find 
their  income  either  reduced  or  cut  off  entirely:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  could  rectify  this  unfortunate 
condition  by  means  at  their  disposal :  Therefore  be  It 

ttetolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  concurring) .  Tliat  Congress  be 
requested  to  invoke  such  monetary  clauses  In  the  British,  Swedish, 
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and  Finnish  trade  afTwments  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  wood  pulp  Induitry  as  well  as  other  Indxistrles  In  compe- 
tition with  Roods  Imported  from  the  said  countries,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  plight  of  American  wood  pulp  producers:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  dispatched  Immediately 
upon  Its  pajiMge  to  eaoh  membor  of  tiie  Florida  delegation  In  Ck)n- 
gre68  for  their  earnest  consideration. 


Admission  of  Refugee  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


LETTERS   AND   ARTICLE   FROM  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  letters  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  written 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patten,  Miss  Anna  E.  Hendley,  and  American 
Boy.  and  certain  marked  portions  of  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  including  marked  paragraphs  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  before  the  Fourth  White  House  Child  Welfare 
Conference,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  which  has  under 
consideration  the  so-called  Wagner  Refugees  Resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  and  the  article  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  26.  1939] 
German  CHnj>REN 

To  the  editor  of  the  Post:  Sir,  In  the  April  25  Post  news  account 
of  the  preceding  day  s  hearing  on  the  Wagner  so-called  "refugee 
children's"  resolution  I  am  misrepresented.  It  was  not  I  that 
"warned  "  that  20,000  children  might  Increase  to  600.000  in  a  few 
generations. 

What  I  said  when  asKed  If  "600.000  additional  persons"  ("If 
steeped  in  American  traditions")  "would  be  a  good  thing"  was 
that  "I  do  not  know"  that  their  addition  will  be  a  good  thing,  but 
"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think."  arguing  at  great  length  that  they 
would  further  Increase  our  unemplo>'ment  (12.000.000  at  present). 
our  relief  burdens  (30.(XX).0(X)) .  our  part-time  employed  (about 
20.000.000),  and  that  the  memberships  I  represented  were  opposed 
because  they  feel  our  population  is  beginning  to  recoil  upK>n  itself 
and  Lord  Macaulay's  prophecy  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  here  in  1857 
Is  being  fulfilled. 

But.  more  Important.  I  showed  that  If  the  Wagner  resolution 
becomes  a  law  It  would  not  necessarily  admit  a  single  German 
child  refugee  and  could  result  In  the  admission  of  10.000  annually 
for  1939  and  1940  "German  children."  all  Nazis  and  no  one  of 
them  anti-Nazi,  or  "persecuted,  because  of  race,  religion,  or  the 
political  views  of  their  parents  or  themselves  "  The  Wagner  res- 
olution merely  provides  for  the  admission  of  20.000  "German  chil- 
dren under  14  years,"  because  only  that  which  follows  the  enacting 
clause  is  the  law. 

J.  H.  Patten. 

Washington,  April  25. 

American  YotrrH 

To  the  EorroR  of  thk  Post: 

Sir:  Will  Dorothy  Thompson  explain  more  fully  what  she 
means  by  the  statement  rep<irted  In  the  Post  of  April  23  In 
regard  to  admitting  20,000  German  children  In  this  country 
When  she  says:  "We  need  young  workers  In  this  country  and  It  is 
a  prublem  that  we  need  to  meet  a  little  more  Intelligently  than 
we  have.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  good  country  with  the 
age  group  growing  as  It  has  been"? 

She  Is  also  n-ported  fis  saying  that  the  measure  would  bring 
to  the  United  States  the  kind  of  young  citizens  of  whom  she 
said  it  stands  in  need.  What  does  she  means  by  casting  such  a 
reflection  on  otir  American  youth  seeking  employment? 

Anna  B.  Hendlet. 

Washington,  April  24. 

No  PERSEctmoN  Here 
To  the  EDrroR  or  the  Post: 

Sir:  As  an  American  boy  may  I  ask  why  Dorothy  Thompson 
et  al.  want  to  Import  20.000  German  children?  Miss  Thompson 
says  that   the   children  Imported  under  the   Wagner-Rogers   bill 


Will  not  become  public  char 
of  the  American  slums,  the 
Negro   children.      Are    they    tk> 
I   am   iiire    that   the   peopl  s 
bin  to  pa.«is  because  there  an  ■ 
country  with  no  future.     H«  Ip 
our  help  more  than  the  Gerifian 


es  but  she  Is  silent  on  the  children 

children  of  the  sharecropper,  or  the 

become    public   charges? 

of   this   country   do   not   want   the 

many  times  20.000  children  In  this 

the  American  child.     He  deserves 

child. 

Ameeican  Bot. 


Washington,  April  24. 


[From  the  Washing  t 

United  States  Is  PArtiNG  It  i 
RACT's  PtrruRE  Rests  on  Them 


(By 
Two-thirds  of    America's 
one-third  segment   of  the 
and  ill-clothed,  delegates  to 
on  Children  were  told  yestcn 

After  a  full  day  and  ev^ 
part    on    economic    and    bi 
including  500  educators, 
morning  begin  a  year's 
extend  democratic 


CMrlstlne   Sadler) 
f  iture   voters   are   growing   up   In   the 
papulation   that   is   Ill-fed,    Ill-housed, 
the  fourth  White  House  Conference 
lay. 
en|ng  of  speeches  focused  for  the  most 
-rate    Inequalities,    the    delegates — 
workers,  and  welfare  leaders — this 
of  ways  by  which  the  Nation  can 
opportun^ies  to  all  its  young. 

UTTL£    DC  NE     FOR     CHILDREN 


rlh- 
sociil 
stud  ^ 


confer  ies 


they 


<f 


n(  t 


Dtirlng  the  day  the 

President    Roosevelt    decla 
nothing   unless   there   Is   foo  I 
pulsory  school  attendance 
school  another." 
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child  population  of  America,  he  said, 
income    is    inadequate    or    Just    barely 


Seventy -one  percent  of  theji 
is    in    homes    "where    the 
adequate. ' 

"With  the  country  growini  so  close  together  by  development  of 
transportation    and    communication,    the    people    can    no    longer 

Roosevelt   declared,    expressing    the 
■menaces  to  the  future  of  the  Nation 
is  found  in  "fact  that  we  d(  i  not  know  the  country  as  a  whole." 

President  Roosevelt,  speak  ng  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
where  morning  sessK  ns  of  the  conference  were  held,  de- 
clared that  democracy's  succ  ?ss  rested  not  on  "territory,  financial 
power,  machines,  or  armame|its."  but  on  the  "deep-lying  satisfac- 
tion" of   its  citizenship 

"We  made  the  assumptlonj"  he  said,  "that  a  happy  child  should 
live  In  a  home  where  he  will  find  warmth,  food,  and  affection;  that 
his  parents  will  take  care  of  him  should  he  fall  ill;  that  at  school 
he  will  find  the  teachers  am  tools  needed  for  an  education:  that 
when  he  grows  up  there  will  fe  a  Job  for  him  and  tbat  he  will  some 
day  establish  his  own  home. 

"As  we  consider  these  esseiltials  of  a  happy  childhood  our  hearts 
are  heavy  with  the  knowledi  e  that  there  are  many  children  who 
cannot  make  these  assumpti(  ns. 

"We  are  concerned  about  t]  le  future  of  our  democracy  when  chil- 
dren cannot  make  the  assuc  options  that  mean  security  and  hap- 
piness. 

"This  conference  and  the  ^tlvities  which  it  initiates  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  test  c  urselves  and  our  institutions  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  serve  o\  ir  children." 

Prank  Bane,  executive  dire  ctor  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, presided  over  the  larg  'st  of  sectional  discussion  groups  held 
in  the  afternon  at  the  Depixtment  of  Labor  auditorium.  Other 
group  leaders  were:  Dr.  Jamei  S.  Plant,  director  of  the  Essex  County 
Juvenile  Clinic,  New  Jersey;  V  ^iUiam  Hodson.  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  of  the  city  of  New  fork,  and  Ruth  Andnu,  oX  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  Y  ark. 
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EDUCATTON    TESTS    DC&IOCKACT 

Dr.  Graham,  speaking  in  the  afternoon,  declared  democracy  Is 
•tttsted  more  severely"  in  the  matter  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity than  "at  any  other  place"  Comparing  amounts  avaUable 
for  education  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  said: 

"We  do  not  have  a  democracy  in  America  when  we  put  $220  In 
one  child's  education  annually  and  less  than  120  in  another  child's. 

"The  States  with  the  least  ability  to  pay  are  now  paying  the 
highest  tax  rate  for  education  of  their  children.  If  you  say  you  do 
not  believe  in  Federal  aid  to  education,  you  simply  say  you  do  not 
believe  in  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  this  country" 

His  words  were  echoed  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Donovan,  president  of  the 
State  Teachers  Ctollege  at  Richmond.  Ky  .  who  declared  that  the 
South  had  to  educate  one-third  of  the  Nation's  children  "on  one- 
sixth  of  the  Nation's  wealth" 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Robert  F  Keegan.  executive  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  speaking 
at  the  White  House,  assailed  the  "freedom  of  the  press"  which  Is 
abused  in  "its  output  of  foul  magazines,  salacious  pictures,  and  per- 
verted literature." 

Homer  Polks,  secretary  of  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  original  White  House  Child  Conference, 
called  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  declared: 

"The  economic  well-being  of  the  child's  family,  the  as-surance  of 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  as  to  essentials,  is  not  so  much  a  third  factor  to  be  added  to 
health  and  education,  as  an  indispensable  of  their  realization  " 

The  text  of  President  Roosevelt's  address  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy  follows: 

"It  is.  perhaps,  because  1  happened  to  be  bom  with  what  may  be 
called  a  'relative  mind.'  and  because  I  have  sought  to  cultivate  that 
kind  of  thinking  for  nearly  half  a  centu'y  that  I  think  of  this  con- 
ference in  the  first  Instance  In  terms  of  the  past. 

"Child  welfare — to  use  a  much  misused  term — did  not  ent«r  into 
the  public  conscience  of  any  nation  until  a)x)ut  100  years 
ago.  And  we  know  from  reading  Dickens  and  the  literature  of  his 
period  that  the  well-t>elng  of  children  in  those  early  days  was  princi- 
pally considered  from  the  vlewpointf  of  schooling  and  of  crime 
prevention  and  the  ending  of  physical  cruelty — ed\  interwoven  with 
the  sentimentality  of  the  good,  the  ultra-good.  Victorians. 

"As  time  went  on.  some  Interest  came  to  be  taken  In  every 
nation,  but  still  the  activities  of  those  who  sought  the  bettering 
of  the  younger  generation  of  the  moment  viewed  the  problem 
before  them  as  a  problem  somewhat  apart  from  the  relationship 
of  the  younger  generation  to  the  broader  public  weal. 

"Even  at  the  time  of  the  first  children's  conference  to  assemble 
In  the  White  House  under  the  leadership  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1909.  the  conditions  that  sturounded  child  life  were 
discussed  more  In  terms  of  child  life  than  in  terms  of  the  national 
community. 

MARKS  NEW  DLA 

"This  was  true  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  two  succeeding 
White  House  conferences,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  this,  the 
fourth   conference,  marks  a   ncr  and   somewhat  changed   »ra. 

"It  is  still  otir  task  to  bring  to  bear  upon  tlie  major  problems  of 
child  life  all  the  wisdom  and  tinderstandlng  that  can  be  distilled 
from  compilations  of  facts,  from  the  intuitions  of  common  sense, 
and  from  professional  skill.  This  conference,  like  the  others,  n 
comi>osed  of  men  and  women  having  a  broad  range  of  experience 
and  Interest  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  review  the  objectives  and  methods  alTecting  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  the  yotingtr  generation  and 
their  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

"But  we  have  gone  one  step  further.  Definitely  we  are  here  with 
a  principal  objective  of  considering  the  relationship  between  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  and  the  children  who  form  an  integral  part  of 
that  democracy.  We  no  longer  set  them  apart  from  democracy 
as  if  they  were  a  segregated  group.  Tl'.ey  are  at  one  with  democ- 
racy because  they  are  dependent  upon  a  democracy  and  democracy 
is  dependent  on  them. 

"Our  work  will  not  be  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  day — It  will 
only  have  begun.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  coming  year 
the  members  of  this  conference,  representing  ever}*  State  in  the 
Union  and  many  fields  of  endeavor,  will  be  at  work.  We  shall  be 
testing  otir  institutions,  and  our  own  convictions  and  attitudes  of 
mind  as  they  affect  our  actions  as  parents  and  as  citizens.  In  terms 
of  their  significance  to  the  childhood  of  our  Nation. 

CITES    PAN    AMERICAN    TALK 

"In  an  address  on  Pan  American  Day.  2  weeks  ago.  I  paid.  'Men 
are  not  prisoners  of  fate,  but  only  prisoners  of  their  own  minds. 
They  have  within  themselves  the  power  to  become  free  at  any  mo- 
ment.' On  April  15.  in  addressing  the  heads  of  two  great  states,  I 
stated  that  I  refused  to  believe  that  the  world  Is,  of  necessity,  a 
prisoner  of  destiny.  'On  the  contrary,'  I  said,  *lt  is  clear  that  the 
leaders  of  great  nations  have  it  In  their  power  to  liberate  their 
people  from  the  disaster  that  Impends.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  In 
their  own  minds  and  in  their  own  hearts  the  peoples  themselves 
desire  that  their  fears  be  ended.' 

"In  providing  for  the  health  and  education  of  children,  for  the 
formation  of  their  minds  and  characters  in  ways  which  are  in  har- 
mcnv  with  the  institutions  of  a  free  society,  democracy  is  training 
its  future  leaders.  The  safety  of  democracy,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  widespread  diffusion  of  opportunities  for  developing  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  are  essential  to  leadership  In 
otir  modem  age. 


"Further,  democmcy  U  concerned  not  only  with  pn|p*r«tlon  for 
leadership,  but  also  with  pn«paratlon  for  the  dlRcharge  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  the  dcterramatlcn  of  general  policies  and  the  selec- 
tion of  those  persons  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  special  duties. 
Beyond  this,  democracy  must  Inculcate  In  lU  children  capacities 
for  living  and  ai>sure  opportunities  for  the  fulXUlmeut  of  those 
capacities. 

"The  sucocRs  of  democratic  institutions  ts  measured  not  by  extent 
of  territory,  tinanciai  power,  machines,  or  armamentji.  but  by  the 
desires,  the  hopes,  aixl  the  dcep-lyiiig  satisfactions  of  tht  individual 
men,  women,  and  chUdren  who  make  up  its  citizenship. 

CONCXXmOI   WITH   WATS 

"We  shall  be  concerned  with  waj-s  in  which  the  broad  chasm 
b>etwecn  knowing  and  doing  may  be  bridged  over.  We  shall  be  re- 
minding ourselves  that  all  the  lectures  on  nutrition  wja  avail  noth- 
ing unless  there  is  food  lor  a  child  U>  eat;  that  a  Ibw  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  is  one  thing  and  a  chaace  to  go  to 
school  is  another.  Prenatal  Instruction  cannot  assi;re  liealthy 
babies  unless  the  mother  has  access  to  good  medical  and  nurslnf 
care  when  the  time  for  the  baby"8  arrival  U  st  hand. 

"We  know  how  to  budgi-t  a  family's  expenditures;  we  have  under- 
taken to  pre.serve  homo  life  for  fatherless  or  motherless  children 
through  the  Joint  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  SUies. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  the  application  of  money  jUmI 
service  to  the  promotion  of  maternal  and  child  hesUth.  the  restora- 
tion of  crippled  children  to  normal  physical  condition,  the  pro- 
tection of  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  laccm- 
Ing  delinquent,  especially  In  rural  areas,  and  tho  eIlmlnat:on  ct 
child  labor  from  industries  shipping  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

"Yet.  after  all  has  tx^n  said,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
affording  security  tc  children.  Di  many  parts  cf  the  country  we 
have  not  provided  enough  to  meet  the  mlniiruni  need*  of  depend- 
ent children  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  toward  their  care  is  leas  grnerotu  than 
Its  contribution  to  the  care  of  the  aged. 

Om  HEARTS  ARE  HXAVT 

"It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  consider  vhat  a  democratic 
society  muet  provide.  We  must  look  at  our  clvillEatton  through 
the  eyes  of  childnn.  If  we  can  state  In  simple  language  some  of 
the  basic  necewiltles  of  childhood,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  tha 
Issues  which  challenge  our  intelligence. 

"We  make  the  assumption  that  a  happy  child  should  live  In  a 
home  wliere  he  will  find  warmth  and  food  and  affection;  that  his 
parents  will  take  care  of  him  should  he  fall  Ul;  that  at  school  ha 
will  find  the  teachers  and  tools  needed  for  an  education;  that  when 
he  grows  up  there  will  be  a  Job  for  him  and  that  he  will  some  day 
establish  his  own  home. 

"As  we  consider  these  essentials  of  a  happy  childhood  our  hearts 
are  heavy  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  many  children  who 
cannot  make  these  a-ssumptions 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  children  a'  th-  tinemployed. 

"We  are  concerned  about  other  children  who  are  without  ade- 
quate shelter  or  food  or  clothing  because  of  the  poverty  of  their 
parents. 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  children  of  migratory  families  who 
have  no  settled  place  of  abode  or  normal  commimity  relatlonshlpa 

'"We  are  concerned  about  the  children  of  minority  groups  in  our 
population,  who.  confronted  with  dlscrtmin.%tlon  and  prejudice, 
must  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Just  ordering  of  life  or  th« 
ability  of  the  adults  In  their  world  to  deal  alth  life's  problems 

"We  are  concerned  sbout  the  children  living  beyond  the  reach 
.3f  medical  service  or  lacking  medical  service  t>ecau8e  their  jiarents 
cannot  pay  tor  it. 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  children  who  are  not  In  school  or 
who  attend  schools  poorly  equipped  to  moet  their  neels. 

"We  are  concerned  atwut  the  children  who  are  ouulde  tb«'  reach 
of  religious  infiuences.  and  ai*e  denied  hcip  Li  attalnlnB  faitU  in  an 
ordered  universe  and  in  the  father  of  Ood. 

nrnNISH    AN    OPrOBI'UHUT 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  otir  democracy  when  chil- 
dren cannot  make  the  as&umpuons  Uiat  txicau  sectirity  simI 
happiness. 

"This  conference  and  the  a«.tlvttles  which  it  Initiates  ftirnlsh  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  test  ourselves  and  our  liuUttiUons  by  th« 
extent  to  which  they  serve  our  children.  I  look  to  you  for  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  problems  bclore  ns,  and  stiggesUons  as  to 
practical  ways  in  which  we  may  advance  toward  our  goal. 

"&fany  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are  engaged  In  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  education,  itaid  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
Children.  You  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  points  at  which  these 
undertakings  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  needs  for  services 
which  cannot  be  suppUed  with  the  resources  at  hand.  But  the 
attention  of  this  conference  must  not  be  directed  to  Fedend  ac- 
tivities alone,  or  even  to  Joint  Federal  and  State  undertakings. 
It  is  the  local  commtuilty  which  Is  the  focal  point  lor  all  these 
programs.  Children  receive  benefits,  not  in  Washingtcxi.  but  In  the 
places  where  they  live. 

"The  men  and  women  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  as  well  as 
you  who  are  assembled  at  the  White  House,  are  in  the  larger  sense 
members  of  this  conference.  Recommendations  will  be  brotight 
to  us  in  a  final  session  next  year.  It  then  will  be  for  all  of  us  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  translated  Into  action. 
I  bid  yoti.  the  members  of  the  conference.  Godspeed  In  your  high 
endeavor." 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS.  OF  OHIO.  APRIL  24.  1939 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  World's 
Service  Commission  and  the  board  of  bishops  and  the  Mil- 
lion Unit  Fellowship  Movement  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kansas  City.  Mo..  April  24.  1939: 

Mr.  Chnlrman.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  in  1924  the  Ohio  con- 
ference "honored  me  by  sending  me  as  a  delegate  to  the  general 
conlerence.  At  that  time  I  did  not  appreciate  the  great  honor 
that  was  being  conferred  upon  me  for  the  reason  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  general  conference.  Nobody  who  has  not  seen  a  general 
conference  in  action  can  really  appreciate  its  Importance  as  an 
Influence  In  world  affairs  and  as  a  factor  in  building  the  Kingdom 
of  Cod. 

While  my  work  during  much  of  my  adult  life  has  been  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  member  of  what  Is  generally  considered  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  where  I  have  had  contact 
With  many  of  the  brilliant  men  and  women  of  the  Nation.  I 
feel  nice  saying  here  what  I  have  said  at  other  places — that  the 
personnel  of  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  will 
equal  in  ability  and  true  worth  any  group  with  which  I  have  ever 
come  In  contact.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  m  whose  hands 
and  upon  whose  hearts  has  been  placed  the  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership. I  only  wish  that  every  Methodist  preacher  in  the  land  could 
have  a  glimp>se  at  this  great  organization  when  It  is  at  its  best. 
I  have  encouraged  many  ministers  and  laymen  to  visit  the  general 
conference. 

I  make  It  a  rule  to  spend  a  part  of  1  day  at  our  annual  con- 
ferences. I  know  most  of  the  ministers  In  the  Ohio  conference. 
They  sometimes  Joke  me  as  to  why  my  prcs3nce  at  the  confer- 
ence. I  tell  them  that  I  conie  so  that  I  may  keep  up  on  my 
political  technique,  for  there  Is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 
can  leaxn  the  fine  points  of  pclltlcs  better  than  at  an  annual 
conferrnce — and  I  understand  the  general  conference  Itself  is  not 
altogether  oblivious  of  the  workings  of  this  American  pastime. 

This  great  unification  conference  will  mark  a  great  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church.  To  those  who  have  planned 
and  prayed  for  this  unitication  goes  the  grateful  praise  of  Christen- 
dom. The  church  divided  over  a  great  national  problem.  I  re- 
member a  great  address  delivered  by  a  colored  minister  at  the 
general  conference  at  Spr;n<;fleld.  Mass .  when  he  said  that  his 
people  were  responsible  for  the  separation  of  the  church  and  that 
If  it  were  necessary  for  his  people  to  prostrate  themselves  as  a 
mat  over  which  the  two  churches  might  walk  to  union  again 
they  would  gladly  do  It.  His  address  was  one  of  the  stirring 
Incidents  of  that  conference. 

It  is  generally  conceded.  I  think,  that  the  two  greatest  Institu- 
tions in  the  world  are  organized  society,  commonly  called  govern- 
ment, and  the  church.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  de- 
cide which  Is  greater.  Government  protects  the  church  and  Its 
activities,  and  without  the  church  and  its  moral  influence  Gov- 
ernment might  perish  from  the  earth.  There  Is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  the  development  of  these  two  great  Institutions. 
Many  times  acro.«s  the  centuries  we  find  them  functioning  to- 
gether under  one  leadership  and  again  great  battles  have  been 
fought  to  keep  them  separate.  History  records  the  terrible  crimes 
con  mltted  in  the  name  of  each.  But  the  germ  from  which  gov- 
ernment grew  is  not  the  germ  from  which  the  church  grew.  The 
germ  of  government  Is  agreement.  The  germ  of  the  church  is  the 
BttU  small  voice  ol  conscience  which  is  the  divine  inheritance  of 
all  human  beings  From  agreement  over  the  use  of  the  watering 
places  back  in  the  gray  dawn  of  history  men  regulated  their  con- 
duct for  the  benefit  of  each  other  so  that  each  might  have  water 
for  his  family  and  his  flocks.  They  agreed  to  a  rule  of  action 
which  bound  all.  The  best  definition  of  law  Is  that  It  Is  a  rule 
of  action.  Prom  aereement  came  law.  FYom  law  came  govern- 
ment. From  government  came  recognition  of  human  rights  and 
human  liberties.  From  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  came 
moral  conviction  and  love.  From  these  came  sacrifice  and  an 
expres-sed  belief  in  a  divine  leader.  From  this  came  a  belief  in 
monotheism  and  In  life  after  death.  From  this  came  Christianity 
and  the  present  church. 

Government  has  come  a  long  way  and  so  has  the  church.  Gov- 
ernment today  guarantees  man  his  Lnalienable  rights  of  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  church  meets  Its  re- 
•ponsibUlty  more  nobly  than  at  any  time  In  her  long  noble  career 
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It  is  only  natural  that 
In  the  same  national  scene 
some  relationship  to 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
Ington  is  wrong.    I  think  th 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
Government  are  as  high  nov 
they  were  when  I  went  to 
basic  essential  of  a  good  leg 

Things  have  changed  mi 
the  days  of  Lincoln.  These 
Ing  scenes.  The  only  great 
ernment  or  one  of  personal 
nature.  Change  of  times  ant 
opportunity  to  react 
have  changed  a  little. 

These  changes  have  come 
For  instance,   when   a   new 
always  expected  to  make 
desire  for  a  chanpe  is  a 
thing  Just  so  It  is  a  change 
great  public  urge  for  a  changi 
had  been  elected  on  a  real 

The  World  War  left  its  im 
doubtful   whether   the  good 
World  War  equals  the  bad 
has  truly  changed  our  nationA 
it  has  complicated  our  foreig;  i 
It  more  d  fflcult  for  us  to 
us  to  protect  ourselves 
loaned  foreign  nations  has 
business  relationships.     The 
l)een  more  than  matched  w 
arisen  against  us.    While  the 
we  could  have  escaped  er 
sometimes  that   If  we  had 
Vvhen  he  said,  "Why  by  en 
part  of  Etirope.  entangle 
European  ambition,  rivalshi  ) 
now  be  in  our  present 
situation. 

Probably  the  most 
with  improvements  in  trans 
cation.     These  changes  hav 
They  have  brought  with 
stance,  the  telephone  has 
and  has  given  employment 
men  to  work  and  has  brougl 
brought  with  them  a  terrific 
principal  items  in  the  budge 
schools.     The  school  budget 
solidatlon  of  schools,  which 
roads  and  fine  school  busses, 
traveled  more  miles  in  the 
world  traveled  before  that  t 
the  average  mode  of  travel, 
the  "horse  and  buggy"  days, 
and  no  better  than  the  mode 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees?    Washl 
Caesar.     Until  the  advent 
as  did  thes^  ancients. 

Thes3  tremendous  benefits 
to  the  Public  Treasury. 

These  changes  of 
directly  in  bringing  another 
of  the  world.     I   refer  to  t 
expansion  of  credit,  both 
market  crash  in  1929.    The 
the  crash  of   1929  paralyzed 
never  recovered. 

Mr.  Hoover  tried  to  stem  t 
When  the  new  President 
vigorously.    His  plan,  as  we 
to  have  been: 

1    Reform  business  and 
redistribution  of  their  wealth 

2.  Relief    to    those    who 
effected. 

3.  Rehabilitation  when 
It  is  not  appropriate  that 

It  may  be  entirely  proper 
relief  are  still  with  us  and 
The  Governments  Ixjrrowln 
kinds  have  accumulated  u 
load  of  debt  under  which 
Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
those  who  believe  that  the 
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m-inlstration   comes   into  power   it   Is 

drastic  changes.     With  many  voters 

gufdlng  principle   in   their  voting.     Any- 

A  President  elected  by  reason  of  a 

finds  his  task  more  difficult  than  If  he 

itsue. 

p  ression  on  our  national  life.     It  is  very 

ierived  from  our  participation   in  the 

ejects  we  have  suffered.    The  World  War 

1  scene.    There  is  no  question  but  that 

relations  in  many  ways.    It  has  made 

on  commercially.     It  has  compelled 

reprisals.     Even  the  money  that  we 

implicated  rather  than  facilitated  our 

friendly  alliances  that  we  made  have 

th  the  unfriendly  alliances  that  have 

appeared  no  reasonable  way  by  which 
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ged  the  manner  of  doing  business 

o  many  people.     The  automobile  put 

t  to  us  good  roads.     Good  roads  have 

drain  upon  the  public  treasury.     The 

of  any  State  or  county  are  roads  and 
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In  turn  has  come  by  reason  of  better 

Do  you  know  that  more  people  have 

40  years  than  all  the  people  in  all  the 
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he  horse,  which  many  of  you  used  In 

*as  the  same  mode  of  travel,  no  faster 

used  by  Abraham  when  he  rede  out  of 
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the  automobile  you  and  I  traveled 
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through  taxation. 
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Their  program  is  that  reprisals  against  business  should  cease  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  advance  the  national  Income  and 
that  business  be  encouraged  a'.:ain  so  that  it  might  resvime  Its 
normal  activity,  thereby  absorb  unemployment  and  reduce  the 
demand  for  relief 

This  depression  has  had  Its  drastic  effect  upon  the  activities 
of  the  churches  and  all  other  eleemosynary*  institutions  in  that  It 
has  dried  up  the  fountain  springs  of  charity,  with  the  result  that 
endowments  and  contributions  that  once  flowed  freely  have  been 
practically  stopped.  So  the  church  probably  as  much  as  any  part 
of  the  national  life  has  suffered  quite  as  much  from  this  unfortu- 
nate national  scene  as  any  other  group  or  organization. 

The  President,  in  his  efforts  to  redistribute  the  wealth  and  to 
reorganize  business  and  agriculture,  ran  counter  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  After  the  adverse  decisions  by  the  Court  on  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  A.  A.  A.,  and  other  similar  regulatory  measures,  the  President 
proceeded  to  remedy  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  by  attempting  to 
enlarge  the  Court.  You  are  familiar  with  this  history  and  I  shaU 
not  dwell  ftirther  on  it,  except  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  was 
really  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  national  scene  which  will  be  considered  for  many  years  in 
the  calculations  of  those  who  deal  directly  with  the  Government. 
When  Congress  apparently  thwarted  the  will  of  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  attempted  reorganization  of  the  Court,  the 
administration  then  proceeded  to  attempt  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  Congress  by  reorganizing  practically  all  the  departments  of 
the  Government.  Congress  asserted  Itself  and  rejected  the  reor- 
ganization proposal. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  In  these  two  signal  Instances 
has  brought  a  new  national  scene  to  the  front,  which  scene,  I 
think,  is  very  Important.  It  has  reestablished  Congress  as  the 
real  bulwark  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  church,  as  well  as 
all  other  people  and  organizations,  may  now  safely  count  on  the 
Congress  as  being  of  more  power  and  influence  in  goverrunental 
affairs  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  true  wealth  comes  orly  from 
two  sources,  to  wit:  From  the  ground  and  from  the  skill  and 
Ingenuity  of  man.  From  the  ground  comes  the  raw  materials 
and  the  crops.  From  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  man  comos  busi- 
ness and  employment.  Th  y  claim  that  the  spiilt  of  the  May- 
flower was  the  spirit  that  'stood  for  principle  through  hardship. 
if  necessary,  and  not  for  plenty  through  charity  if  available.  They 
claim  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  wai»  lioerty  and  freedom 
through  war  and  pestilence,  rather  than  easy  economic  freedom 
•  from  a  tryrant.  They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  was 
self-reliance  at  the  expense  of  solitude  and  its  attendant  dangers. 
They  claim  that  those  who  built  up  this  country  were  men  of 
courage  and  conscience  rather  than  men  who  considered  personal 
comfort  the  fulfillment  of  life's  purposes. 

The  spirit  of  those  who  built  up  the  country  is  still  alive  in 
the  land  and  In  due  season  It  will  again  manifest  itself. 

Theie  is  another  national  scene  Just  in  the  making.  Nobody 
knows  how  that  picture  will  look  until  It  has  been  finished. 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  now  at  a  high  pitch  because  of  the 
European  situation.  Europe  Is  again  a  seething  cauldron  of  hate 
tmd  distrust.  Public  sentiment  and  the  sentiment  In  Congress 
are  almost  unanimous  against  war.  All  sensible  people  realise  tha'. 
If  war  Is  declared  In  Europe  It  might  be  difficult  for  us  to  keep 
from  being  drawn  into  it.  It  docs  seem,  though,  that  we  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  thrust  ourFelves  In.  Neither  by  indiscreet 
conversation  or  by  overt  act  should  anything  be  said  or  done 
that  will  implicate  our  country  in  this  controversy. 

It  seems  now  that  the  world  is  waiting  the  decision  of  Hitler. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  any  one  man  has  within  his  power 
to  determine  whether  the  world  shall  be  permitted  to  live  In 
peace  or  whether  grlm-vlsaged  war  shall  stalk  the  world  and 
death  and  destruction  shall  be  Its  portion. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  about  democracies  standing  together. 
We  must  not  p>ermit  ourselves  to  be  grouped  Indiscriminately 
with  countries  that  claim  to  be  democracies.  The  founders  of  our 
Republic  were  very  particular  to  let  it  be  known  that  we  were 
not  to  be  a  democracy.  They  wanted  it  to  be  known  that  we 
were  to  be  a  republic.  All  democracies  are  not  republics.  And 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  republics  lack  the  essentials  of 
wholesome  democracies.  Ours  Is  a  live,  potent  republic.  Our 
Constitution  guarantees  our  liberties,  protects  our  rights,  and 
shoulders  upon  us  responsibilities  which  we  cannot  and  do  not 
wish  to  shift  as  do  some  of  the  Irresponsible  democracies  of  the 
world. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  again  drawn  Into  a  world 
ccnfllcrt  to  save  the  same  democracy  for  which  we  made  the  world 
safe  20  years  ago.  Of  course  our  people  should  have  a  right  to 
express  themselves  with  reference  to  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people,  through  the  Constitution,  have  already  decided  how  the 
question  of  the  Inunlnence  of  war  should  be  met.  They  have 
placed  that  responsibility  on  Congress.  Personally.  I  have  not  lost 
one  whit  of  my  confidence  In  these  early  processes.  I  feel  con- 
fidetit  that  the  American  people  may  rest  assured  that  their  best 
Interests  are  going  to  be  safeguarded  to  the  last  extremity.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  when  the  Congress  acts  It  will  act 
In  consonance  with  the  public  conscience.  James  Monroe  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  their  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  great  Washington,  gave  us  an  appraisal  of  the 
European  situation  which  we  should  never  overlook.  They  said. 
"Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe     •     •     •     Is  rwat  to  Intetfcre  in 
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the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of  Its  powen  •  •  •  to  rultivat« 
friendly  relationships  with  it  •  •  •  and  to  preserve  those  rela- 
tions tiy  a  frank,  firm,  and  manlv  poMcy.  meeting  in  all  Instances 
the  Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  Injuries  from  none.  ' 
In  Washington  now  the  Congress  Is  giving  attention  to  a  change 
In  the  neutrality  laws.  I  cannot  dwell  extensively  on  these  details.  . 
but  I  feel  that  the  people  can  trust  the  Congress  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  country  in  all  matt.ers  of  "cash  and  carry  '  and  in 
matters  where  it  Is  suggested  that  the  President  «nd  Congress 
"name  the  aggressor  "  I  am  Inclined  to  the  view  oC  many  able 
Senators  and  Congressmen  that  we  had  better  taloe  no  action 
toward  changing  any  of  our  neutrality  laws  now  nt  this  critical 
time  for  it  mipht  tend  to  precipitate  action.  If  war  does  come, 
we  can  easily  meet  the  situations  as  they  arise  with  such  legisla- 
tive enactments  as  may  then  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Another  question  that  Is  agitating  Congress  and  the  country 
l.s  the  aftermath  of  the  unfortunate  developments  of  matters 
purely  within  the  power  end  authority  of  the  German  Nation. 
I  refer  to  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  20.000  refugee 
children  This  is  a  program  that  lends  itself  ea.sily  to  aympa* 
ttietlc  propaganda.  The  gi-eat  heart  of  America  has  gone  out  to 
welcome  to  our  shores  all  oppressed  people  everywhere:  but  in 
the.se  latter  years  we  has-e  been  forced  to  change  our  policies  la 
tills  respect.  I  have  well  deHned  views  on  this  proposition  but  I 
shall  not  afflict  you  with  them.  I  will  only  say  that  we  should 
not  allow  our  sympathies  to  get  the  better  of  our  Jud^roeiit. 
Twenty  thousand  children  do  not  represent  the  distressed  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  There  are  more  than  30.000  terribly  distressed 
children  of  native-born  Americans  In  each  of  many  of  our  large 
cities  who  need  the  tears  and  the  sympathies  of  our  people  Tears 
and  sympathies  can  be  showered  upon  them  without  Increasing 
the  danger  of  Involving  our  country  In  a  war  the  result  of  which 
no  one  dares  hardly  to  contemplate. 

What  Is  the  place  of  the  church  In  this  Imminent  war  crlslst 
Have  you  noticed  that  nobody,  especially  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  or 
Daladier  or  Chamberlain,  has  ever  mentioned  God  at  a  factor  In 
this  world  crisis?  Surely  God.  who  sees  the  sparrows  fall,  knows 
that  the  world  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  calamity  which  If  started 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  civilization  itself.  If  I  were  a 
preacher,  therefore.  I  think  that  I  should  preach  oUe  sermon  at 
least  on  the  verse.  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  Ood."  You  wili 
know  that  this  verse  has  special  slgnlflcance  when  you  understand 
that  it  Is  the  tenth  verse  In  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  and  that  It  U 
preceded  by  the  ninth  verse,  which  is  as  follows: 

"He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth;  he  breaketh 
the  bow.  and  cutteth  the  Fpear  in  sunder:  he  burnetb  the  chariot 
In  the  fire." 
"Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  Ood." 

The  Good  Book  says  that  "Beautiful  upon  the  ttiountain  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  brlngeth  good  tidings."  Par  be  It  from 
me  to  assume  or  offer  advice  to  this  group  which  is  necognlzed  for 
its  proficiency  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  church  activities. 
Being  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  hope  I  can  bring  you  gcxxl  tidings 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now.  and  always,  will  be 
anxious  to  grant  every  reasonable  request  from  church  people. 
We  Congressmen  are  accused  of  keeping  our  cars  to  the  ground. 
The  Indictment  is  well  placed.  We  serve  a  constituency,  and 
this  cannot  be  well  done  unUss  we  know  what  they  are  think- 
ing about.  You  represent  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans  from 
a  general  standi>oint  and  you  are  the  si->eclal  representatives  of  mil- 
lions of  Methodists.  You  have  a  right  to  recognition  from  all 
public  servant-*".  Your  purpose  is  the  same  as  the  puixise  of 
every  Congressman  bhould  be.  to  render  service  to  your  fellow 
men.  The  Government  and  the  church  working  together — who 
can  prevail  against  them?  We  are  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  We  do  half  of  all  the  business  done  In  the  world:  we  have 
more  gold  buried  than  the  rest  of  the  world  owns.  We  know  the 
present,  but  we  do  not  know  the  future.  The  present  Is  ours, 
the  future  is  not  ours.  We  own  the  present  and  the  past.  Our 
present  Is  rich  and  our  past  Is  even  richer.  Probably  the  richest 
thing  that  any  nation  possesses  Is  Its  national  memories.  They 
are  richer  than  mines  of  gold,  fields  of  corn,  or  the  cattle  on  a 
thotisand  hills.  They  are  more  ennobling  than  our  schools,  our 
colleges,  or  our  cities  filled  with  the  treasures  of  art  or  the 
trophies  of  war.  They  are  more  of  a  security  to  us  In  times  of 
trouble  than  even  our  armies  and  our  navies.  If  I  were  to  ask 
you  what  Is  the  richest  possession  of  Massachusetts,  you  might 
answer  "her  mills  and  her  looms."  but  her  rlch-st  treasure  is 
Bunker  Hill  and  Plymouth  Rock.  Our  Nation  could  survive  with- 
out her  mills  but  not  without  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  HUl. 
So  I  might  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  pomemAagmti  the  various 
States  Each  Is  rich  In  Its  national  memories.  The  riches  of 
this  great  west  Is  shown  In  hundreds  of  places  where  monuments 
are  erected  in  pnx»f  of  the  Indomitable  courage  of  the  pioneers 
who  Just  a  short  time  ago  evolved  an  empire  from  rolling  prairies 
and  wcxJded  hillsides.  The  past  Is  safe,  our  present  in  pleasing, 
and  with  a  militant  church  In  all  denominations  working  freely, 
the  future  Is  a&sured. 

In  the  midst  of  wars  and  nmiors  of  wars,  let  us  take  comfort  In 
Kipling's  words: 

The  tumult   and   the   shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart* 
Still  stands  that  ancient  sacrifice — 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
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LETTER   FROM  THE  FARMERS'   EDUCATIONAL  AND   COOPERA- 
TIVE UNION  OF  AMERICA 


I 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recore^.  I  include  the  following  open 
letter  from  the  Ifarmers'  Ediicational  and  Cooperative  Union 
of  America: 

The  Farmft.s'  EDurATioNAL  and 

Cooperative  Union  of  Amehica, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
To   the   Members  of  the   Congress  of   the   United   States  and   the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Composed  of  Members 
of  the  Congress 

The  filiation  confronting  American  ajalculture  has  become  In- 
cj-pas'ngly  acute  In  recent  months.  An  already  bad  situation  has 
become  proprc^slvely  worse,  with  the  Immediate  future  promising 
little  In  the  way  of  even  temporary  relief. 

The  present  agricultural  program  has  failed  to  achieve  its  stated 
g(  als  for  reasons  wiilch  are  apparent  to  t)oth  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
and  the  participating  farmers.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  keep 
faith  with  Its  Implied  promises  as  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  appropriating  funds  for  full  parity  pay- 
ments has  nullified  whatever  possibility  there  might  have  been 
for  successful  operation  of  the  act.  Nor  does  It  appear  probable 
that  Congress  will  provide  for  such  appropriations  in  Iht  future 
from  year  to  year. 

That  the  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  distress  existing 
In  all  branches  of  agriculture  is  evidenced  by  the  multiplicity  of 
legislative  measures  pertaining  to  the  situation  introduced  In  this 
sesBicn.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  some  of  the  measures  proposed 
merit  careful  consideration;  it  is  our  further  opinion  that  no 
measure  yet  proposed  is  either  adequate,  practical,  or  safe. 

One  of  the  measures  designed  to  provide  for  a  sweeping  attack 
upon  the  problem.s  besetting  American  agriculture  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  As;rlcul- 
ture  and  Forestry  during  public  hearings.  We  refer  to  S.  570  and 
its  companion  measure  In  the  Hou-Te  of  Representatives,  both 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  cost -of -product  ion  bill. 

As  a  national  farm  onranizatlcn  composed  of  actual  farmers  who 
derive  their  livelihood  from  farming  operations,  we  beg  leave  to 
present  di  our  opinions  relative  to  S.  570.  and  (2)  our  suggestions 
ns  to  the  type  and  scope  of  legislation  necessary  to  measurably 
meet  the  present  acute  situation. 

I 

Unintentionally,  perhaps,  it  has  been  implied  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America  supports  the  measure  designated  as  S  570  and  popularly 
ref.^rred  to  as  the  cost-of-prcduc.ion  b;ll  Such  Inferenred  have 
not  l>een  authorized  and  are  wholly  without  foundation  in  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Farmers  Union,  while  in  hearty  accord  with 
announced  goal  of  the  measure,  emphatically  opposes  the  mecha- 
nisms suggested  to  achieve  the  goal.  Further,  the  Farmers  Union 
during  national  legislative  conferences  of  the  body  and  during  full 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  organization,  has  re- 
peatedly vigorously  denied  that  the  undesirable  and  drastic  mecha- 
nisms proposed  would  achieve  th?  stated  objectives  of  the  measure 

Our  opposition  to  S.  570  is  based,  we  believe,  on  sound  and 
reasonable  grounds.  We  outline  herewith  for  your  consideration 
cur  major  contentions  on  the  subject: 

1.  No  safeguards  are  provided  in  the  measure  for  the  family 
size  farm,  the  cooperative  farmins?  as.«ociation.  and  the  tenant 
operator.  Should  any  degree  of  success  be  attained  under  its  op- 
erations, the  undesirable  trend  toward  corporation  and  day-labor 
farming  would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  will  look  with  great  disfavor 
upon  any  measure  which  fails  to  specifically  safeguard  and  protect 
the  family  size  farm  and  the  tenant  operator. 

In  spite  of  testimony  to  the  contrary  already  presented  to  the 
comnUttees.  the  facts  definitely  indicate  that  the  corporation  oper- 
ator has  &n  unwholesome  and  antisocial  advantage  over  the  smaller 
111  t.«  f^^  ^"^  appallingly  ignorant  of  the  true  conditions 
iold  an  o°p^lS"v^^-"^^  mechanized  agricultural  economy  would 

2  The  measure  would  centralize  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  a  degree  never  hitherto  contemplated  nor  proposed 
Ev-en  a  casual  perusal  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  reveal^  that 
*  ^r^.''^^  "*21''*t^  ^°  l^*  Secretary  are  indeed  amazing. 

While  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  accused  on  many 
occasions  by  leading  proponente  of  S.  570  of  exercising  despotic 
powers  over  the  American  farmer.  8.  570  in  its  practical  operatkins 
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We  believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  hazards  and  tlie  futility  of  a  general  price-fixing  scheme 
by  studying  the  experiences  of  the  rice  growers  with  such  a  pro- 
gram. Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  price  fixing 
failed  In  the  case  of  the  rice  industry.  Practically  all  the  conten- 
ticms  outlined  above  were  found  to  apply  in  the  price-fixing  experi- 
ences of  the  rice  growers  In  their  a'.tempt  to  produce,  market,  and 
sell  their  product  by  edict.  We  believe  that  those  who  have  indi- 
cated support  for  S  570  would  do  well  to  read  the  statement 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  Mr. 
Homer  L.  Brinkley.  general  manager  of  the  American  Rice  Growers' 
Cooperative  Association. 

For  the  reasons  herein  outlined,  and  for  other  reasons  too  numer- 
ous to  permit  elaboration,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  oppose  the 
enactment  of  S  570.  We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
many  of  the  sponsors  and  proponents  of  the  measure  We  trust 
that  we  shall  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  sincere  advo- 
cates of  cost  of  production  in  furthering  legislation  which,  we 
believe,  will  accomplish  the  announced  objective  of  S.  570  without 
Including  its  highly  objectionable  features. 

n 

As  an  alternative  to  all  proposals  heretofore  submitted  for  the 

consideration  of  Congress,  the  Farmers"  Union  is  prepared  tc>  reccm- 

.  mend  a  program  which  will  attain  cost  of  production  within  the 

logical  framework  of  democracy  and  not  copied  verbatim  from  the 

agricultural  policies  of  the  totalitarian  nations.  | 

Briefly,  our  proposals,  which  will  shortly  be  Introduced  for  the  i 
consideration  of  Congress  in  proper  form.  Include  the  following:  , 

(1)  The  market  price  for  agricultural  commodities  and  their  | 
many  grades  and  varieties  should  be  permitted  to  seek  their  natural  ' 
level  as  determined  by  consumer  demand  in  the  course  of  normal  | 
marketing  operations  in  established  commercial  channels.  i 

(2)  A  minimum  price  per  commodity  unit  equal  to  cost  of 
production  or  parity,  whichever  shall  be  greater,  should  t>e  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  and 
by  the  advice  of  a  board  composed  of  producer,  consumer,  and 
governmental  interests. 

(3)  Marketing  allotments  should  be  allocated  to  farmers  on  the 
basis  of  historic  production,  taking  into  consideration  production 
trends,  such  allotment  taking  Into  consideration  the  total  annual 
di-sappearance  of  each  agricultural  commodity  designated. 

(4)  Income  certificates  equal  in  number  to  the  marketing  allot- 
ment and  based  in  value  on  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  cost-of-productlon  price  or  parity,  whichever  shall  t>e  the 
greater,  shall  be  is-sued  to  each  producing  farmer:  the  number  and 
value  of  the  Income  certificates  should  be  determined  by  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  board  representmg  producer,  consumer,  and  gov- 
ernmental interests. 

(5»  The  income  certificates  should  follow  the  units  marketed  and 
should  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  each  transaction  in  the  desig- 
nated commodity  up  to  and  including  the  processor,  at  which  time 
the  certificates  should  logically  be  canceled. 

(6)  Adequate  protection  should  be  afforded  for  the  family-size 
farm,  cooperative  farming  associations,  and  the  tenant  operator 
through  limitation  of  the  marketing  allotment  and  or  downward 
graduation  of  the  value  of  the  Income  certificates  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farming  unit  involved. 

(7)  Elimination  of  production  control,  except  insofar  as  sound 
farming  practices  provide  such  control. 

(8)  Continuance  and  establishment  of  a  genuine  soil-conserva- 
tion program  completely  divorced  from  commodity-control  pro- 
grams. 

(9)  Continuance,  extension,  and  Improvement  of  crop-production 
Insurance. 

(101  Provision  for  subsidizing  consumption  by  needy  American 
consumers. 

(11)  Administration  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  actual 
farmers  democratically  elected. 

(12)  Separate  and  special  treatment  of  each  commodity  where 
circumstances  and  variable  factors  require  tuch  separate  and  special 
treatment.  .  .  . 

The  program  briefly  outlined  above  will,  we  believe,  provide  a 
practical  and  sound  approach  to  the  grave  agricultural  s.tuation.  It 
will  accomplish  with  a  minimum  of  regimentation  and  a  maximum 
of  democratic  control  the  objective  desired  by  ail  farmers,  namely, 

cost  of  production.  ^       ^  .^      ». 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  our  proposals  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress  and  in  proper  form  within  the  near  future.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will  recognize  the  sincerity 
and  the  soundness  of  our  proposals  and  will  assist  us  in  rectifying  a 
situation  which  demands  immediate  and  sympathetic  attention. 

The  Fahmers  Educational  and 

Cooperative  Union  of  America. 
John  Veiteckt.  President. 
James  G.  Patton.  Director. 
Signed  in  the  presence  of  and  with  the  approval  of  the  following 
State  officers  present  in  Washington.  D.  C.  during  a  conference 

presently  in  session:  _  .  -,   ,         «  .__ 

Tom  W  Cheek.  President.  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union:  Peter 
Loran.  President.  Texas  Farmers'  Union;  Glenn  J.  Tall>ctt. 
President  North  Dakota  Farmers'  Union;  K  W  Hones. 
President  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Union;  Paul  Erickson.  Sec- 
retary South  Dakota  Farmers'  Union;  Morris  Erickson, 
Director:    Emil   Lorlks.  Director;   U.  B-  Miller.  Director; 

'     .  Geo.  A.  Nelson.  Director. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OK  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\XS 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OF  KANSAS,  BEFORE  THl 
MARYLAND  STATE  DIVISION  OP  THE  KEEP  AMERICA  OUT 
OF   WAR    CONGRESS.    APRIL    20,    1939  j 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  April  20 
it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  hear  a  most  thoughtful 
and  timely  address  on  the  subject  of  keeping  America  out  of 
war,  which  was  delivered  by  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  be- 
fore the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Club  at  Baltimore,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Senator  Capper  is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  apostles 
of  peace.  In  his  numerous  publications  and  in  addresses  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  Senator  Capper  has  rendered  yeo- 
man service  in  promoting  peace  and  good  will  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

His  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  appearing  this 
evening  In  support  of  the  worth-while  objective  of  the  Keep  Amer- 
ica Out  of  War  Congress  and  its  affiliated  organizations. 

I  appreciate  also  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  the  same  platform 
with  my  good  friend  Congressman  Hakolo  Knutson.  of  Minnesota, 
one  of  those  valiant  Meml>er8  of  Congress  who  had  tfae  courage  in 
1917  to  vote  their  honest  convictions. 

Congressman  Knutson  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  on  April  6.  1917.  We  know 
now  that  he  was  right,  and  that  the  great  majority  at  that  time  wa« 
wrong. 

That  war  very  nearly  ended  democracy  in  Evirope.  The  next  war 
very  likely  will  end  the  existence  of  the  few  remaining  democracies 
m  the  Old  World.  And  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  propagandized 
into  participation  in  It  we  run  the  serious  risk  of  sacrlQcing  much 
of  the  individual  liberty  that  we  have  so  far  maintained  in  our 
republican  form  of  government. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson  from  1917  and  what  happened 
to  us  and  to  the  world  then.  I  hope  that  we  have.  Elspecially  I 
hope  that  our  leadership  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the  results  of 
that    'war  to  end  wars."  as  It  was  called  at  the  time. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  know,  that  the  World  War  was  not  ■ 
war  that  ended  wars.  Instead,  tlirough  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
with  its  impos-sible  provisions,  the  Great  War  to  end  war  only  hu* 
bred  more  wars— perhaps  a  bigger  war. 

The  war  to  end  wars  no  more  ended  war  than  did  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  promote  the  cause  Of  democracy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight,  my  friends,  to  discuss  war  as  • 
meatis  of  settling  disputes  on  its  merits.  Personally.  I  do  not 
believe  in  war.  Every  nation  which  took  part  in  the  World  War 
last  more  than  It  gained  in  that  conflict.  All  nations  and  people* 
which  participate  in  the  next  war  probably  wUl  also  lose  more  than 
they  gain      War  Is  a  threat  to  civilization. 

But  we  are  here  tonight  to  consider,  not  the  merlta  of  peaceful 
negotiations  as  compared  to  the  demeriu  of  war  as  instruments 
of  national  policy  We  are  here  to  consider  how  America  can  keep 
out  of  foreign  wars  In  which  we  have  no  business. 

I  favor  adoption  of  the  war -referendum  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution with  12  other  Senators.  I  would  leave  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  all  of  their  present  powers  to  wage  aod  declare  war 
to  defend  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possea^oiMi  or  even  the 
defense  of  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  agUnst  outside 

aggre  Blon. 

But  when  It  comes  to  taking  part  In  foreign  wars— sending  our 
boys  overseas  again  to  fight  other  people's  war— I  say  that  before 
this  Government  participates  in  a  foreign  war  the  people  themarlvee 
should  have  the  chance  to  say  whether  they  want  to  take  part  In 
that  foreign  war  or  not. 

The  people — the  plain,  everyday,  common  people — fight  the  ware. 
The  people  pay  for  the  wars  when  and  after  they  are  fought 

I  say  the  people  who  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  and  the  pay- 
tog  ought  to  have  the  say  whether  we  wage  war  or  ttot.  except  in 
self-defense,  as  I  already  noted. 

Another  price  of  peace  is  to  prohibit  loans  and  credit  advances  to 
warring  nations.  If  we  Invest  a  great  amount  of  money  or  credit 
In  the  war  being  made  by  a  foreign  nation,  the  time  will  come 
when  we  must  go  to  war  ourselves  to  protect  that  Investment, 

One  price  of  peace  Is  to  mind  our  own  business  and  not  try  to  run 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  not  even  by  giving  them  too  much 
advice 

Meddlesome  Matties  are  warmakers,  not  peacemakers. 
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Keeping  America  out  of  n-ar  Is  today  a  live  question.  It  Is  a  big 
job  It  Is  our  Job.  And  we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  that 
will  help  us  In  the  task  of  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world,  a  world  full  of  doubts  and  fears  and 
hatretis  Thl.s  Is  partlcuUirly  true  of  the  Old  World  And  unfortu- 
nately there  are  iho^e  lu  thl.s  country,  sumo  from  the  highest  mo- 
tives m  the  world,  others  from  less  worthy  motives,  who  would 
have  the  p<'ople  of  the  United  Statrs  take  on  the  fears  and  hatreds 
of  the  Old  World  and  precipitate  the  United  Slates  into  the  mael- 
strom of  world  politics,  worlc.  Intrigue,  and  world  conflicts. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Old  World  ag.iln  has  gone  war  mad. 

Central  Eurcpx"  Is  on  the  march. 

Germany  and  Italy  have  rebelled  against  the  boundary  lines 
which  were  fixed  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  are  changing 
those  boundary  lines.  They  threaten  to  change  more  boundary 
lines. 

Britain  and  France  naturally  want  the  United  States  to  flght 
With  them  to  hold  the  boundary  lines  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa  in  the  Interest  of  England  and  France. 

I  say  trying  to  settle  those  tx)undary  lines  In  Etirope  Is  no  Job 
for  the   United  States  of  Anrterica. 

I  will  go  farther  than  that      I  say  It  is  none  of  our  business. 

It  would  be  an  Impossible  task  for  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  boundary  lines  of  European  cotmtrles.  even  If  that  were 
advisable. 

I  know  there  are  those  in  the  United  States  who  are  obsessed 
with  the  Idea  that  we  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  to  attempt 
some  such  fantastic  feat — J)ut  I  believe  most  Amerlcaris  realize 
that  such  ambitions  are  Just  delusions  of  grandeur. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  other  angle.  Do  we  want 
the  nations  of  Europe  coming  over  here  and  trying  to  fix  the 
boundary  lines  of  nations  either  in  North  America  or  South 
America? 

Emphatically,  we  do  not. 

We  have  a  Monroe  Doctrine  directed  against  any  such  proceeding 
and  we  are  going  to  stick  to  it. 

Now.  my  friends.  I  ask  you.  have  we  any  more  business  going 
over  to  Europe  to  settle  boundary  lines  than  Evirope  has  coming 
over  here  to  settle  boundary  lines? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  logical  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion.   Uncle  Sam  should  keep  out  of  Europe. 

Now.  I  want  to  l>c  perfectly  frank.  In  a  conflict  between  Englind 
and  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other. 
my  sympathies  are  with  England  and  France.  The  democracy  of 
both  England  and  Prance  l.s  somewhat  tainted.  It  is  true,  vnth  more 
than  a  dash  of  imperialism.  There  is  not  a  genuine  democracy 
anywhere  in  Europe  as  we  know  democracy  in  this  country. 

But  I  abhor  the  dictatorships  and  their  methods.  I  abhor  the 
Jewish  pogroms,  the  destruction  of  personal  lit>ertics.  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  which  these  dictatorships 
represent. 

And  I  share  with  the  great  majority  of  Americans  the  feeling  of 
righteous  indignation  against  the  barbarities  inflicted  upon  China 
and  the  Chinese  by  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  My  s>-mpathies  are 
with  China.  I  do  not  for  one  minute  condone  the  atrocities  prac- 
ticed by  any  nation,  anywhere. 

But   I  say  this  is  a   good   time  for  the  United   States  to  stop 
look,  and  listen,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
world   what  to  do.   at   the   Imminent   risk  of  thereby   blundering 
into  a  war  In  which  we  have  no  business. 

It   is  my  judgment  that   the  more   we  face  the   world  situation 

realistically— the  less  we  face  It  emotionally  and  hystcrlcilly the 

better  it  will  be  for  us,  and.  in  the  long  run.  the  better  for  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world 

Reading  history  casually  and  studying  the  map  of  central  Eu- 
rope— all  Europe— at  different  periods,  it  does  mt  look  to  me  as 
tf  we  can  hope  for  anywhere  near  permanent  pi?ace  in  central 
Europe  unless  practically  all  the  states  in  this  area  are  federated 
Into  one  nation. 

Perhaps  that  process  now  Is  going  on.  though  In  a  way  that  Is 
abhorrent  to  us  I  do  not  know.  Neither  do- you.  Nor  Is  It  at 
all  likely  that  anyone  else  knows. 

But  I  do  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  that  trying  to  settle  those  bound- 
ary lines  in  Europe,  trying  to  prevent  such  a  federation,  is  no  Job 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  will  go  further  than  that.     I  say  It  Is  none  of  our  business. 

I  say  Uncle  Sam  sliould  keep  out  of  Europe  unless  our  own 
Interests  are  so  vitally  affected  that  we  have  to  go  over  in  self- 
defense.  And  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  present  situation  that  carries 
■uch  an  Implication. 

There  is  no  place  for  anything  except  realism  In  foreign  relations 
England  has  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire— not  on  ideologies  in  Europe.  Look  at  Czechoslovakia 
Look  back  through  the  historv  of  Europe.  England  has  looked 
out  always  for  the  interests  of  England. 

This  is  not  said  lnj::riticism.  It  is  said  with  approval  That  Is 
the  only  course  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  International 
relations. 

Lcfs  apply  a  little  realism  In  looking  at  the  present  situation  In 
Europe,  entirely  apart  from  our  own  countr\-s  connection  or  lack 
of  connection  with  it. 

Let  us  t)ear  in  mind  that  the  present  situation  In  Europe  Is 
not  entirely  due.  perhaps  not  even  in  large  part  due.  to  the  ambi- 
tions of  either  Adolf  Hitler  or  Benito  Mussolini,  or  both  of  them. 

Perhaps  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  a  comparison  of  that 
map  with  the  map  of  North  America  may  help  to  explain  to  many 
Americans  the  fantastic  aud  horrible  mghtinare  wtuch  is  Europe. 
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boundary  lines  mean.     In 
United  States  there  were  a 
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competing    for    markets,    foi 
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The  United  States  was 
world  safe  for  democracy  t 
overseas  to  aid  the  empires 
pcrlalism  of  Germany. 

We  sent  our  boys  overseas 
billions  of  dollars  into 

Then  came  the  Treaty  of 
justed — I  should  say 
most  wars. 

Did  our  Allies  establish  new 
moting  the  welfare  of  Eurojje 
more  peaceful  and  happier 

I  s:iy  the  answer  to  that 
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called  a  war  treaty — written 
E^irope  Into  more  and  smal 
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The  United  States  Senate 
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Nations. 
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Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
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Tlie  boundary  lines  establ 
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maintained   only   by  force 
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In  Europe  today  are  two 
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situation  still  more  Is  Japan 
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to  better  world  conditions. 
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some  in  this  country,  that 
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The  point  I  make  in 
this: 
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We  in  the  United  States 
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It  would  be  far  better  for 
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To  a   certain   extent    that 
States  Isolated  Just  as  long 
status  from  the  whirlpool  of 

Tliey  say  we  have  grown 
strength,  our  manpower, 
upon  us  the  responsibility 
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what  Kipling  callM  tlie  whl 

I  grant  you  we  cannot 
assumption  that  there  i^'no 

But  that  does  not  mean 
United  States  consists  in  pla 
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won  the  American  colonists 
diplomacy.  Intrigue,  and  s 
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That  freedom  from  Europe's  conflicts  we  shotiM  retain  at  all 
hazards.  Except  for  one  brief  interlude  we  have  maintained  that 
freedom  from  Europe  for  150  years.  I  say  we  should  consider  care- 
fully before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  it  again. 

I  think  the  first  lesson  to  be  gained  from  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
Old  World  today  Is  that  foreign  policies  of  any  particular  nation 
are  based  upon  the  real  Interests  of  that  nation. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  basically  an  English  foreign 
policy. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Prance  is  basically  a  French  foreign  policy. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Germany  Is  a  German  foreign  policy.  J\ist 
as  that  of  Italy  Is  an  Italian  foreign  policy  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia  is  a  Russian  foreign  policy. 

And  I  say  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  an 
American  foreign  policy,  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  say  It  should  be  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  th?  United  States 
to  prevent  nations  of  the  Old  World  from  Invading  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

But  I  say  that  after  having  laid  down  that  policy,  and  Imple- 
mented It  to  make  it  effective,  it  would  be  the  h°lght  of  felly  for 
the  United  States  to  go  into  Europe  and  embroil  this  Nation  in  the 
very  troubles  that  we  have  declared  they  shall  not  bring  over  to  this 
continent. 

In  the  light  of  world  conditions,  the  idea  of  the  United  Sta'^es 
adopting  a  British  foreign  policy  or  an  Anglo-French  foreign 
policy — perhaps  I  should  say  a  European  foreign  policy — would  be 
little  short  of  national  madness. 

I  will  add  that  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  Chinese  foreign 
policy,  based  on  establishment  and  maintenance  of  oriental  bound- 
ary lines,  would  be  equally  a  sign  of  national  insanity. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  peace. 
They  want  peace  for  themselves.  They  also  would  like  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  peace. 

The  United  States  fortunately  Is  so  situated  geographically  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  natural  resources  and  basic  economic  strength 
that  it  can  remain  at  peace  as  long  as  Its  people,  and  Its  leader- 
ship, desire  peace  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

The  fact  that  we  are  so  situated  that  it  Is  far  easier  for  us  than 
for  the  peoples  and  nations  of  Europe  to  remain  at  peace,  to  my 
mind  is  no  reason  for  our  throwing  away  thesD  natural  advan- 
tages and  going  to  Europe  with  the  idea  that  by  participating  In 
Old  World  disputes  we  might  bring  peace  to  distressed  people  of 
that  Old  World. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  are  powerful  enough  to  keep  our- 
serves  at  peace,  we  are  not  In  position  to  maintain  peace  In  Europe, 
and  don't  allow  anyone  to  tell  you  differently. 

More  than  20  years  ago  we  sent  our  boys  overseas  and  sent  our 
treasure  overseas  by  the  billions  of  dollars.  We  were  filled  with 
high  Ideals  and  enthusiasm,  built  up  by  propaganda  that  wc  did 
not  recognize  for  what  It  was.  to  fight  the  war  to  end  war  and  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Instead  of  ending  war,  we  helped  breed  the  Impending  European 
war  that  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  self-defense  and  to  serve  their 
own  purposes,  not  our  purposes,  will  endeavor  to  make  another 
world  war  if  at  all  possible. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  United  States  can  remain  at  peace 
If  its  people  and  Its  leadership  desire  to  remain  at  peace— by  paying 

the  price  oZ  peace.  .  ,  ,       »     _    ,.  . 

One  price  of  peace  is  to  restrain  the  natural  Impulse  to  rush  In 
and  protect  some  foreign  nation  from  what  we  regard  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable attack  by  another  foreign  nation. 

Another  price  of  peace  is  to  refuse  to  be  bamboozled  by  propa- 
ganda desisted  to  lead  us  into  participation  in  European  disputes 
over  boundary  lines  and  spheres  of  influence. 

All  sorts  cf  pressure  will  be  brought  upon  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States  that  we  take  our  part  in  settling  these  boundary- 
line  disputes  In  EMrope.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Americans  must  build  up  a  resistance  to  foreien  and  native 
propaganda  or  we  will  find  ourselves  in  hot  water  again— European 
hot  water — some  of  these  days.  .„  »_ 

Another  price  of  peace  Is  to  resist  the  temptation— and  it  will  be 
a  strong  temptation— to  make  profit,  and  they  will  look  like  huge 
profits,  from  the  sale  of  war  supplies,  war  materials,  and  other 
commodities  to  the  warring  nations. 

Another  price  of  peace  Is  an  adequate  navy,  and  adequate  army, 
and  adequate  air  force  for  defense  of  the  United  States  and  iU 
possessions,  and  to  assLst  in  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  aggression  from  outside. 

I  am  for  adequate  national  defense,  but  I  am  opposed  to  entering 
an  armament  race  with  the  idea  of  building  up  a  na^'y  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  In  foreign  wars— that  goes  beyond  national 

defense.  .,,.,..       ^     »  w- 

Another  price  of  peace  Is  to  enact  stringent  legislation  to  take 
the  profits  cut  of  war  EUminate  the  profit  from  war.  and  we  wiU 
take  the  edge  off  the  enthusiasm  for  war  among  a  comparatively 
small  but  very  powerful  group  of  people  In  this  country. 

Millionaire  war  babies  are  an  expensive  luxury. 

Another  price  of  peace  is  to  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the 
present  Neutrality  Act.  That  strengthening,  in  my  judgment, 
should  include  restricting,  rather  than  increasing,  the  power  of  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  to  formulate  foreign  policies  for  the 
United  States.  Strict  neutrality  wiU  go  further  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  say  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  alone  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war.  should  have  ttie  say  in  formu- 


lating foreign  jMllcles  that  may  lead  toward  war.     T  bellere  this  U 
fundamental. 

Now.  just  a  word  about  the  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  and  I 
am  strong  for  strict  neutrality,  which  might  as  well  be  designated 
an  antiwar  act.  Its  prtmarv  purpose  is  to  shut  off  variotw  avenues 
which  traveled  by  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  while  other 
nations  are  at  war  would  lead  the  United  States  Into  that  war. 

Neutrality  means  to  abstain  from  granting  favors  to  one  nation 
and  excluding  these  from  another  nation  It  Is  not  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  scales  so  that  two  nations  of  unequal  strength  will  t>e 
made  equal.  If  one  nation  or  a  group  of  nations.  l>ecaUBe  of  their 
geographical  position  or  sea  power  or  economic  strength,  benefit 
more  than  another  nation  or  group  of  nations  from  neutrality  of 
the  United  States,  that  Is  not  a  condition  that  it  U  up  to  the 
United  States  to  cirrect. 

By  all  means  I  hold  that  the  United  States  should  not  attempt 
to  designate  aggressor  nations  and  then  try  to  assist  the  victims  of 
such  aggression.  That  is  in  effect  allying  ourselves  to  one  side  in  a 
foreign  conflict. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  one 
nation  or  group  of  nations  at  war.  ImposlnK  sanctions,  emt>argoes. 
rtc  .  amounts  to  taking  part  In  the  war.  Sanctions  ane  a  dare  to  the 
nation  against  which  they  are  Imposed  to  retaliate  tf  they  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

I  say  again  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  peace.  They 
do  not  want  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  State*  can  have  p)cace.  tn-  my  Judg- 
ment, but  they  must  pay  the  price  of  peace.  If  we  desire  to  avoid 
being  entangled  In  the  next  major  European  war.  we  mvist  do  more 
than  think  peace,  talk  jjeace,  and  insist  upon  peace. 

We  must  avoid  saying  those  things  and  doing  those  things  which. 
while  not  of  themselves  warlike,  lead  to  war 

At>ove  all.  we  must  learn  in  the  United  States  to  mind  our  busi- 
ness in  International  affairs:  learn  that  it  is  not  our  job  to  run  the 
world,  but  It  is  our  job  to  attend  to  our  own  business  at  home. 

And  again  I  insist,  my  friends,  that  we  have  no  business  trying 
to  settle  the  Ixjundary  disputes  among  England,  Prance.  Italy,  Ger- 
many. Russia,  and  a  score  of  lesser  Europ>ean  nations.  It  Is  Just 
out  of  our  sphere,  no  matter  nho  may  think  we  have  a  rendezvotis 
with  destiny  somewhere  in  Prance 

Let  us  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  attack — but  not  attempt  to 
defend  the  Rhine  in  E\irope  or  the  island  of  Guam  In  the  Orient. 
I  am  also  strcng'.y  opposed  to  any  secret  H&surauoes  being  given 
to  other  nations  that  the  United  Sutes  will  back  them  In  case  of 
war.  If  we  are  to  enter  into  any  alliances — and  I  am  absolutely 
oppo.sed  to  entangling  alliances — better  have  them  open,  above- 
board,  and  ratified  by  the  Con^icress 

Better  still,  adopt  the  war-referendum  amendment,  and  serve 
notlre  that  m  official  or  set  of  officials  can  pledge  this  Nation  to 
go  into  other  nnticns"  wars  until  the  people  themselves  have  had  a 
chance  to  say  what  they  want  done. 

My  friends.  I  say  this  Ls  a  good  time  not  to  go  abroad  looking 
for  troub'e — there  is  too  much  trouble  there  to  be  had  for  the 
looking,  and  we  have  enough  trouble  of  our  own  right  here  at 
home  Helpint  the  farmer  save  his  farm  from  foreclosure,  getting 
jcbs  for  the  lOOCO.OOO  unemployed  in  the  cities,  and  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  balancing  the  Gov- 
ernment's Budget  is  enough  to  keep  all  of  us  busy  for  a  while. 


Still  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  POTTS VILLE    (PA  )    RZX'UBLICAN 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Pottsville  'Pa.)  Republican  of 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1939.  entitled  "Still  a  Soldier." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Pottsville  (Pa  )  Republican  of  April  28.  1939) 

STILL  A  aOLOIEB 

Congressman  Fekton  is  to  be  conunended  for  the  tirm  stand  h* 
has  taken  with  the  Workers'  Alliance,  an  organization  formed 
among  W.  P.  A.  employees,  who  picketed  his  homie  and  s*aged  a 
march  upon  it  in  their  demand  that  he  vote  for  Increased  W.  P.  A. 
grants.  It  Is  beside  the  point  that  the  officials  organizing  this 
demonstration  were  censuring  him  for  something  In  which  they 
were  entirely  in  error,  for  Dr  Fewton  had  voted  favorably  on  tbm 
very  proposition  they  accused  him  of  voting  against. 
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Ttaer*  to  entJrely  too  much  of  these  attempts  at  intimidation 
and  forre  There  Is  entirely  too  much  timidity  in  meeting  these 
dcmonstrutlona  that  are  a  constant  threat  to  peace  and  saXety. 

There  la  brinK  ro*itered  the  idea  that  If  a  public  representative 
acts  according  to  his  coa&cience  and  his  Judgment  that  those  who 
differ  with  him  have  the  right  to  threaten  and  Intimidate  him— 
for  picketing  of  this  type  and  a  publicly  planned  mass  demon- 
straf.on  can  mean  nothing  tlse  but  intimidation.  The  W.  P.  A. 
-worSers  showed  their  good  Judgment  by  Ignoring  the  mass  dem- 
onstration planned,  since  only  a  few  turned  out. 

If  It  r«»aches  the  point  where  public  officials  regulate  their  con- 
duct according  to  the  size  of  the  demonstration  or  the  character 
of  the  threau.  veiled  or  open,  then  there  Is  no  longer  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  order  and  reaison  but  one  that  Is  regulated  by 
might  alone.  If  we  are  to  accept  thl.s  principle,  then  the  next 
step  natural  to  expect  will  be  rival  demonstrations  to  overwhelm 
the  other  demonstration,  which  again  means  government  by  force 
and  bloodshed,  a  type  oftgovernment  that  once  regulated  the  savage 

tribes  *  ^- 

It  is  fully  realised  that  the  situation  has  not  arrived  at  that 
stage  and  probably  never  wlU;  but  these  demonsiratlcns  that  have 
recently  become  all  too  common  are  leading  in  that  direction. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  march  on  the  State  Senate  at  Har- 
rlsburg  to  force  the  enactment  of  a  bill  and  the  demonstrators 
took  charge  of  the  senate  chamber,  damaged  It.  intimidated  many 
of  the  senators,  waved  red  flaps,  and  otherwise  acted  in  a  way 
entirely  foreign  to  American  customs  and  Ideals. 

Congre-ssman  Fenton  says  he  does  not  Intend  to  be  IntlnrUdated 
by  an  organization  whose  officers  are  an  organization  which  have 
Commtiuists  as  officers  and  wants  to  have  no  official  dealing  with 
anything  or  anybody  smacking  of  communism.  Even  if  they  are 
not  Communists  the  principle  Is  almost  the  same. 

When  his  country  needed  him  Dr.  Fenton  answered  the  call  and 
went  onto  the  blood-soaked  battlefields  of  France.  He  intends  to 
perform  no  less  patriotic  peacetime  service  at  Washington  and  his 
red-blooded  stand  In  this  Instance  Is  an  Inspiration  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  State  legislatures  and  to  public  officials  and 
good  citizens  In  general. 

We  have  not  reached  the  p>olnt  where  might  Is  going  to  domi- 
nate our  country  or  have  the  Stars  and  Stripes  tacked  lieneaih  a 
KwaitUca  or  a  revolutionary  red  banner.  Let  the  soldier  Congress- 
man know  that  you  are  with  him  100  percent. 


H.  R.  3576,  Creating  the  National  Iron  and  Steel 

Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OK   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  H.  R.  3756.  I 
desire  to  set  forth  some  important  facts  with  respect  to  the 
steel  industry  which  will  shed  scHne  light  on  the  importance 
of  Government  ownership  of  this  important  natural  resource. 
I  would  not  be  interested  in  the  Government  ownership  of 
anything  outside  of  a  natural  resource  or  in  an  industry 
dealing  strictly  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  then  only 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ethically  or  morally  right  for 
any  individual  to  secure  a  r^tural  resource  or  a  necessity 
which  mDlions  must  have  in  order  to  live,  and  permit  a  private 
individual  to  take  complete  command  of  such  an  enterprise 
and  op>erate  it  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage.  We  have 
sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  consuming  public 
by  Government  regulation,  but  that  regulation  has  not  regu- 
lated anything  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  but  generally 
to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  private  operators.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Cost  Plus  Act  of  Congress  is  a  good  example  of  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

Mr.  Ben  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  People's  Lobby,  at  my 
request,  has  prepared  figures  on  this  important  industry, 
which  I  now  insert  in  my  remarks: 

ANiU.TSis  or  Bill 

PinUKISX   OF  BILL 

SectlosL  1  states  "that  the  present  chaotic  system  of  private 
ownership  and  control  of  the  production  of  Iron  and  steel  and  the 
Ineqviltable  distribution  of  the  wealth  created  thereby  Is  unjust, 
destructive  of  domestic  tranqulUlty.  detrimental  to  the  national 
defense,  and  contrary  to  the  general  welfare;  that  the  power  of  the 


productlc  n 
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private  owners  to  curtail  . 
their   workers   at   will,   and    their 
constitute  an  obstruction  to  the 
the  States;  that  In  order  to  promote 
Justice,  maintain  domestic  tranq 
the  national  defense,  the  Iron  a 
llcly  owned  and  operated  according 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
ertles   engaged    In    the    product" 
unification   and   operation   by 
Instrumentalities  created   by   It 
gard  for  the  Interests  and  desires 
industry." 

Section  2  defines  iron  and  steel 
to  Include  "properties  engaged  In 
ore  and  Its  processing  Into  Iron  r 

Section  3  creates  the  National  Iit)n 
nine  members — four  representing 
chosen  by  them  by  popular  vote, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  t. 
of  the  Senate — the  salary  of  all  to 

It  defines  the  duties  of  the  V 
resolution  subsidiary  boards  for 
agement." 

BASIS  OF 


shut  the  mills,  and  discharge 

infair   methods  of   competition, 

free  flow  of  commerce  between 

the  general  welfare,  establish 

11  ty.  and  adequately  provide  for 

steel  Industry  should  be  pub- 

to  a  national  plan,  and  that 

Federal  acquisition  of  the  prop- 

of    iron   and   steel   and    their 

Federal    Government   through 

that  purpose,   with   proper  re- 

of  the  workers  engaged   in  the 


tie 


(  nd  "the  iron  and  steel  industry" 
extraction  and  refining  of  iron 
teel." 
...  and  Steel  Board,  composed  of 
workers  m  the  Industry,  to  be 
ind  five  representing  the  public, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
>e  $10,000  a  year. 

and  permits  It  "to  create  by 
co|ivenlence  of  operation  and  man- 
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Section  4  provides  for  acquislti|)n 
emment. 

The  Board  Is  to  acquire  "only 
own  In  whole  or  In  part  actual 
in  the  production  of  Iron  and 

It  Is  to  attempt  to  get  these 
with  three-fifths  of  any  class  of 
In  that  class. 

If  negotiation  fails,  the  right 
clsed,  and  the  Board  Is  to  ascertain 
Corporation  and  other  Governmet  t 
made  to  such  companies,  and  "use 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  title  to 

The  Board  is  to  pay  a  fair  price 
book   value   of   the   properties 
securities  during  the  past  10  y 
ings  under  private  ownership  are 

Owners  are  to  be  compensated 
Board  in  exchange  for  theirs,  and 
not  over  3-i>ercent  Interest  for 

The   Interest   and   amortization 
through  a  "steel  nationalization 

Board. 

This  fund  Is  obtained  from  a 
tional  Iron  and  Steel  Board  bon^s 
Iron  and  steel  Industry. 

Section   5   protects  the  right 
coercion  or  interference  from  th( 
of  the  United  States."  but  the  Bc»rd 
discretion  as  to  the  total  numl>er 
department  of  each  plant  in  the 

Section  6:  Operation  of  the  1 

The  Board  Is  to  operate  accord|ng 
to  CongreirS. 

Surplus  of  the  Industry,  aftei 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

Tlie  Board  may  adjust  product 
the  products  of  the  industry  may 


I^TMENT 

of  the  industry  by  the  Gov- 


propertles  of  comi>anle8  which 

pljyslcal  properties  which  are  used 

I."  not  any  holding  companies. 

negotiation,  and  an  agreement 

I  ecurltles  is  to  be  binding  on  all 
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li  way: 


1.  Steel  is  a  basic  industry 
In   1937  automobile   companies 

made,  railroads  took  12  percent 
cent;   building  trades  7.9  percent, 
water  Industries  5.3  percent; 
Implements  3.4  percent;  and  hig 
seven-tenths  of  the  entire 
32.1  percent. 

2.  The  Iron  and  steel  industry 
In  1934  six  companies  produce  1 

the  United  States:   1,200  customers 
100  of  these  bought  42  percent 

United  States  Steel  and  Bet 
sldlary  companies,  own  52  perce 
capacity. 

They  also  own  over  half  of 
coal  fields,  and  much  other  raw 
of  smaller  companies. 

In  1936,  of  the  total  steel  ca 
percent.  Bethlehem  had   14 
and  192  companies  had  23  percei^ 

Seven  companies  had  about  se 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel 
the   100  steel  companies  which 
steel-producing  capacity. 

3.  Steel's  rigid  prices  retard 
J.  P.  Morgan  stated: 
"I  have  always  been  taught  in 

and  steel  industry  as  an  accurat< 


perc  -nt 


'  eminent  domain  may  be  exer- 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

agencies  what  loans  have  been 
the  existence  of  such  obligations 

property  involved." 
to  the  owners,  but  not  only  the 

the   earnings   of   each   class  of 

and  the  probable  future  earn- 

be  considered, 
jy  receiving  the  securities  of  the 
the  Treasury  Is  to  Issue  bonds  at 

purpKJse. 

on   these   bonds   Is    to   be   paid 
ncome-tax  ftmd"  created  by  the 


peclal  tax  on  holders  of  the  Na- 
and  from  the  revenues  of  the 

4f  workers  to  organize,  "without 

Board  or  from  the  Government 

.  or  agents  thereof,  "shall  have 

3f  workers  to  be  employed  In  eacli 

ndustry." 

ncfustry. 

to  its  annual  plans  submitted 

all  costs,  shall  be  paid  to  the 

on  and  determine  prices  at  which 
be  sold. 


THE    BILL 


affect ing  all  major  Industries. 

bought   17.4  percent  of  all  steel 

container  manufacturers  9.8  per- 

export  7.2  percent;   oil,  gas.  and 

hlnery  3.8  percent;   agricultural 

s  1.1  percent — together  almost 

production — all  other  purchasers  took 


s  highly  concentrated. 

76  percent  of  the  steel  made  In 

bought  85  percent  of  It,  and 

)f  it. 

h|ehem  Steel,  with  their  250  sub- 

t  of  the  Nation's  steel-producing 

tlfe  Nation's  Iron-ore  deposits,  vast 
aaterial  essential  to  the  operation 


ipa 


city.  United  States  Steel  had  38 
5  companies  had   17  percent. 


en-tenths  of  capacity. 

nstttute  is  the  clearing  house  for 

have  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 


pr  iduction  and  prosperity. 


a  business  way  to  regard  the  iron 
barometer  cf  business  conditions. 
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and.  likewise,  to  believe  that  no  other  power  woxild  exert  as  Im- 
portant a  bearing  on  the  general  prosperity  of  America." 

The  iron  and  steel  indttstry  has  at  least  a  great  power  to  block 
production  and  blockade  prosperity. 

Low  prices  for  raw  material  for  finished  products  and  for  services 
are  essential  to  general  welfare. 

Iron  Age  reports  that  In  1902  the  composite  price  of  finished  steel 
per  100  pounds  was  $2.06.  In  the  height  of  wartime  profiteering  It 
soared  to  $4  19,  then  dropped  to  »1.94  In  1933,  and  rose  steadUy  to 
$2.56  in  1937.    Dviring  much  of  1938  it  was  $2.51. 

The  price  of  rails  remained  at  $28  a  ton  from  1906  to  1915.  went  up 
through  the  war.  and  was  stabUized  at  $43  from  1923  to  1931 — 
While  it  Is  now  $40. 

The  steel  indu.stry  has  always  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  high 
protective  tariff,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  owner- 
ship of  nattu^l  resources  acquired  for  a  song  also,  while  steel  barons 
WTOte  the  profiteering  steel  code  under  N.  R.  A. 

(a)  Railroads:  In  1937  class  I  raUways.  though  tracks  were  badly 
worn  and  dangerous  throughout  the  Nation,  bought  only  1.974,597 
tons  of  rails,  new  and  second-hand,  for  which  they  paid  $62,558,266. 

The  steel  industry  has  refused  to  reduce  Its  prices  on  rails 

(b)  Automobiles:  The  cost  of  steel  In  a  Ford.  Plymouth,  or  Chev- 
rolet Is  about  $31.50. 

A  reduction  of  50  percent  In  the  price  of  steel  would  greatly 
increase  production  and  sale  of  cars. 

(c)  Tin:  The  cost  of  steel  Is  a  big  part  of  the  price  of  tin  cans, 
and  that  cost  remains  practically  constant,  though  cheaper  cans 
would  help  smash  the  Bottle  Trust,  recently  exposed  by  the  Senate 
Monopoly  Investigating  Committee. 

(d)  Construction:  Steel  Is  an  Important  Item  in  the  costs  of 
most  construction,  except  small  homes  and  other  low  buildings, 
as  also  of  bridges. 

Since  1932  the  Index  of  average  prices  of  building  materials, 
particularly  steel,  has  been  from  6  percent  to  nearly  15  percent 
higher  than  the  index  of  all  commodities. 

BAIANCX   SHEETS   OF    12   nU3N   AND   STEEL   CONCERNS   WITH    ASSETS   OVER 

$100,000,000  EACH 

TTie  recent  report  Selected  Information  on  Steel  Producers,  a 
W.  P.  A.  project  under  the  direction  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  strikingly  illustrates  that  the  basic  monopoly  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  industry  Is  ownership  of  natural  resources — coupled, 
of  cotirse.  with  patents  and  tariffs. 

I  The  figures  for  1937  are  in  thotisands  (nearest)  ] 


American  Rolllnr  Mill  Co 

Bethlphem  .Steel  Corporation 

rnuih\e  ."teel  Co.  ot  .\merics 

lllinoiji  .Steel  Co 

Inland  Steel  Co 

Jones  A  Lsughlin  8t«el  Corporation. 

Nktional  .Steel  Corpr>r»ti«n ... 

KepuMic  Stfel  Corporation 

Tennes.<iee  Coal.  Ircn  &  Kailrosd  Co 

tnite'l  States  .steel  CoriKiraiion 

Wheeling  i>leel  Corporation 

The  Youngslown  Sheet  &  Tub«  Co. 

Total  (approximate) : 


Land,  build- 

Total  assets 

in  ps,  and 

equipment 

$14.%  MO 

$7«.62S 

715.  810 

492,132 

iiaiou 

83,005 

».:«» 

^(M3 

l.'A.3» 

102,238 

2I«.6« 

1SK24$ 

VH.  4.S3 

114.272 

3M.  «^9 

247.223 

147. «» 

Hi  617 

1.VIH.7M 

1,190.0m 

123,551 

73,  M0 

Zn.041 

131883 

4.  ISl,  7«6 

2,«52.23J 

It  will  be  observed: 

1.  Real-estate  assets,  land  and  buildings  and  equipment,  of  which 
metal,  mineral,  and  coal  deposits  and  rights-of-way  are  the  major 
part,  are  63.5  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  these  12  great  Iron  and 
steel  concerns. 

2.  Real -estate  assets  and  equipment  are  60.5  percent  ( three-nf  ths ) 
of  the  total  assets  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  69 
percent  (almost  seven-tentha)  of  the  total  asseU  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation. 

3  The  real  estate  and  equipment  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  are  62  percent  (nearly 
two-thirds)  of  the  total  for  the  12  concerns. 

They  have  the  big  Iron  ore  and  coal  deposits. 

4.  The  steel  industry  Is  inefficient. 

Fortune  magazine,  after  an  exhaustive  Investigation,  reported: 
"The  steel  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  technologically  one  of  the  most 
backward  of  cur  major  Indtistrles,"  and  described  its  price  system  aa 
"artificial,  wasteful,  discriminatory,  and  noncompetitive." 

Tlie  Introduction  of  the  qontlnuous-strlp  process  does  not  hold 
out  any  hope  for  consumers-under  private  ownership. 

5    Steel  Industry  is  overcapitalized. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  In  Its  "Property-Investment 
account"  of  December   1.   1937,  gives  the  foUowlng  Items  of  grosa 
property  Investment: 
Plant,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  properties  and 

equipment - •!.  80*.  000.  000 

Real  estate —  100,000.000 

Transportation    properties 367.000.000 

Total 2,  271. 000. 000 


I 


These  Include  subsidiaries. 

The  major  part  of  the  value  of  these  propertlea  consists  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  rights-of-way. 
United  States  Steel  was  organized  $8  ft  merger,  with  ftt  iMst 

•700.000.000  of  flctitlo\is  capitalization. 

While  the  alleged  Investment  In  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  U 
claimed  to  be  about  $5,000,000,000.  the  major  part  of  this  represents 
capitalization  of  profits  and  cf  natural  resources. 

6.  The  steel  Industry  profiteers 

From  1901  to  1911  the  earnings  of  United  States  Steel  were  12 
percent  on  the  total  investment. 

In  1901  Steel  common  stock  sold  from  $34  to  $55.  It  ran  up  to 
1250.  and  In  1934  it  had  a  book  value  of  $170,  while  it  sold  for 
from  $27  to  $50. 

In  1927  United  States  Steel  Issued  a  40-percent  stock  dividend 
amounting  to  about  $203,000,000,  and  during  the  World  War  Beth- 
lehem Steel  gave  Its  stockholders  two  shares  of  stock  for  every  shar* 
they  owned. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  1938,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  re- 
ported that  during  the  10  years  1928  to  1937  the  corporation  paid 
dividends  on  preferred  stock  of  $252,196,770,  and  on  common  stock 
of  $219.715.683— together  $471,912,453. 

It  also  retired  bonds  and  mortgages  and  (Mdd  a  premltmi  thereon 
amounting  to  $413,407,245. 

The  following  salaries  paid  chief  executive*  In  recent  year* 
are  reported   by   the  Securities  and   Exchange   Commission: 

United  SUtes  Steel - - $166. 789 

Bethlehem  Steel - 180.000 

Crucible 171. 000 

Jones  &  Laughim — 250,000 

McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co , 225,417 

National   Steel . 160.000 

Republic  Steel - — 140,778 

Bethlehem  Steel  also  set  up  a  bonus  plan  under  which  Its  presi- 
dent, m  addition  to  his  salary,  received  from  1925  to  1930.  $5,431,684. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  reporU  these  facts 
about  Steel  Works  and  Rolimg  MUls  Products  in  19S5: 

Value  of  products - —  ♦^^  ^^^^S' 99? 

Value  added  by  manufacture ♦•         821.000.000 

Wages  (excluding  salaries) •         440,000.000 

Average  number  of  wage  earners.  359,540. 

Labor  In  steel  doesn't  profiteer,  but  through  hard  experience  Is 
learning  that  coUectlve  bargaining  without  collective  ownership 
doesn't  get  far. 

Consumers  have  learned  that  collective  kicking  doesn't  do  any 
good  under  private  monopoly  of  steel. 

7.  The  proposed  method  of  appraisal  and  payment  hel(>s  to 
equalize  cost  of  public  acquisition  of  Iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  provision  that  determination  of  the  value  of  the  Iron  and 
steel  Industry  shall  consider  actual  earnings  during  the  preceding 
10  years  and  probable  earnings  under  private  ownership  is  appro- 
priate for  four  reasons: 

(a)  The  earnings  diorlng  the  past  «  years  are  largely  due  to 
Federal  spending  on  an  enormous  scale  chiefly  through  borrowing, 
which  cannot  contmue. 

(b)  Prom  1930  to  1935  the  average  annual  deficit  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  master -giant  of  steel,  was  1.18  per- 
cent of  debt,  stock,  and  surplus,  and  United  States  Steel  which 
owns  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  steel -producing  capacity 
has  the  best  facilities  to  malntam  proflU  on  it*  water  as  well  as  on 
Its  w^orth. 

(c)  Under  private  ownership  utilization  of  capacity  becomes  man 
difficult,  as  production  of  alloy  steel  is  Increasing  rapidly — from 
647,000  tons  In  1914  to  3.032.626  tons  Xn  1037 — an  increase  of  nearly 
fivefold. 

Alloy  steel  Is  now  atX)Ut  7  percent  of  all  steel  production,  but 
bids  fair  to  be  shortly  at  least  one-sUth,  with  dlsasUous  resulU 
to  the  regular  steel  Industry. 

(d)  The  special  Income  tax  upon  the  holders  of  bonds  of  the 
Natlcnal  Iron  and  Steel  Board,  which  owners  of  stocks  and  txmds 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  get  in  exchange,  is  Justified  t>ecau8e 
courts  almost  always  allow  owners  as  large  a  price  at  least  as  equity 
demands. 

While  about  550.000  individuals  own  steel  stock,  and  their  hold- 
ings average  about  $1,000,  they  range  from  less  than  $100  to  over 
$10,000,000. 

The  special  tax  on  their  Income  from  bonds  given  for  acquisition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will  reduce  the  charge  to  consumers 
of  public  ownership  of  this  Industry. 

Since,  as  J.  P.  Morgan  stated,  "no  other  power  would  exert  ■• 
Important  a  bearing  on  the  general  prosperity  of  America"  as  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry,  that  Industry  must  be  publicly  owned,  for 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  permit  any  industry  to  hold  a  pistol  at  his  head. 

The  U'on  and  steel  Industry  want  war. 

The  American  people  want  peace 

Private  ownership  leads  to  war:  public  ownership  will  help 
achieve  prosperity,  which  leads  to  peace. 
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Legislation  Viewed  As  Trade  Curb— Defects  in  Law 
*    Governing  S.  E.  C.  Regarded  As  Cause  of  Many 
of  Our  Commercial  Ills 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


LETnER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR.  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  BY 

ELISHA  U.  FRIEDMAN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor.  New  York  Times,  by  Elisha 
M.  Friedman,  economist  and  author,  which  letter  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  April  16.  1939. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  16,  1939] 

LxcisukTTON   Virwro   As  Trade  Cu«b — Deficts  in   Law   Goverwtno 
8.  E.  C    RxcAxnsD  As  Cause  of  Mant  of  Our  Commebcial  Iixs 

To  the  EDTTon  or  the  New  Yokk  Timts  : 

The  Europron  crisis  has  tested  the  mechnnlsm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  under  the  S  E.  C.  rules.  The  Dow-Jones  Industrial 
averages  of  April  8  broke  the  lows  of  January  and  the  lows  of 
8eptemt)er  1938.  Though  London  and  Pans  arc  certainly  more  ex- 
poaed  to  the  threat  oi  war.  yet  in  neither  of  those  stock  markets 
did  the  April  lows  even  reach  the  lows  of  January  or  September. 
The  CLgures  follow : 


New  York  (■Dow-Jnneo.  In.lTistrinls') 

l,on't(>n  (Kiiisncirtl  Tuiirs.  iniiii.^tri:Us) 

Paris  (IastiluteCycU<»l  Kuearch) 


April 
luw.  1U3D 


121  44 
<Jo.  2 
S3.6 


J»ntinry 


13R  42 
91  4 
SO.  7 


Septem- 
ber low, 
193S 


129.91 
tfl  2 
49  2 


What   a   strllclng   phenomenon! 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  machinery  of  the  New  York  stock 
market?  Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  found  In  the  study  of 
liquidity  In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Bulletin  of  November 
1937,  showing  the  relative  declines  in  the  break  of  1929  and  1937. 
The  period  from  September  4  to  November  25.  1929.  showed  a 
decline  only  one-fotirth  as  large  as  for  the  break  from  August 
IC,  1937,  to  October  30.  1937.  for  the  same  unit  of  volume  of 
shares  sold,  namely,  1  percent  of  the  total  shares  listed.  A  more 
recent  comparison  made  by  James  P.  Hughes.  New  York  market 
analyst,  shows  the  following  figures: 


Period 

(a1  Perrent 
of  price 
decline 

(h)  Shares 
tra  letl  as 
percent  of 

shares 

limited 

(c)  Percent 

price  de- 
cline to  per- 
eeot traded 
(a/b) 

1920-  Sept   3-N'ov   13      _„    „        . 

47 

27.0 
5.0 
l.» 

1.7 

1W7    .\nc    l?-Ort.  10 ~ 

!«»:  Mar.  U-Apr.  *.— 

8.0 
10.5 

In  other  words, 
violence  on  amall 


the  market 
volume. 


has  been  swinging  with  Increasing 


/  REASONS    rOR    IKSTABnJTT 

What  is  the  reason  for  such  instability?  The  singular  action  of 
the  New  York  market  In  contrast  to  London  and  Paris  and  the 
Increasing  violence  of  movement  on  small  volume  Is  due  to  the 
changed  mechanism  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  forces 
that  tended  to  stabilize  the  market  have  been  eliminated. 

Who  bought  stocks  on  the  decline  and  sold  them  on  the  rise? 
Surely  not  the  millions  of  "little  people."  The  mob  Is  always 
•wayed  by  hysteria  for  the  rtse  or  the  decline.  Purchases  on  the 
way  down  were  made  by  people  that  knew  the  company  and  had 
coura^  to  buy.  In  1938  the  ran^  of  General  Motors  was  53-25 
and  in  1939  the  range  was  51-36.  The  speculator  that  t)ought 
on  a  scale-down  and  sold  on  a  scale-up  was  a  public  benefactor. 
The  "boob"  that  bought  boldly  near  the  top  and  sold  In  fright 
at  the  bottom  was  a  publk;  menace.  The  S.  K.  C.  regulations  are 
designed  to  punish  the  former  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  the 
latter.  Suckers  and  amateurs  are  encouraged.  Wise  and  Informed 
trading  la  discouraged. 


what    factors   are 


responsible   for    the    market    In- 
)fTlcers,  and  large  stockholders  can- 


Speciflcally 

stability? 

1.  Under  section  16.  directors.  -  ^.     „  .». 

not  buy  on  a  scale  down  and  a  11  on  a  scale  up  ^\nthln  6  nKinths 
without  being  subject  to  suit  tf  some  disgruntled  stockholder  or 
blackmailing  lawver.     Therefore  these  men  do  not  take  the  risk. 

2  Under  section  9  of  the  S.  E.  C.  any  floor  traders  or  groups  that 
buy  on  a  scale  down  and  seU  on  a  scale  up  might  be  charged  with 
manipulation,  regardless  of  hov    honest  their  method  or  how  so 
daily  soimd  their  objectives.    T  lerefore  they  are  reluctant  to  take 
the  risk.    A  stablllEatlon  operat  on  is  now  Illegal 

LONG    COMMrrMENTS 

3  Btisinessmen  not  in  the  foiegoing  classes  who  buy  on  a  scale 
down  In  a  panic  and  sell  on  a  scale  up  In  a  recovery  are  subject 
to  high  Income  taxes  unless  thi;  stock  Is  held  for  18  months.  In 
the  present  critical  political  conllUons  throughout  the  world,  who 
is  willing  to  undertake  a  commitment  for  an  18-month  period? 
Think  what  happened  in  Europe  in  the  past  18  months.  He  would 
be  rash  Indeed  who  would  now  indertake  fresh  18-month  commit- 
ments. Such  tax  laws  do  not  a]  ply  In  England  and  Prajice.  Taxes 
on  capital  gains  on  securities  ipply  only  to  traders  and  profes- 
sionals. They  do  not  apply  to  busmessmen  and  private  Investora. 
Thus  the  causes  of  the  fundi  mental  defects  In  the  New  York 
stock  market  are  revealed. 

However,  stabilization  is  essei^tlal.  Even  the  Government  recog- 
nizes this.  It  has  a  stabillzatlati  fund  for  Government  bonds.  If 
the  Government  bond  market  'irere  subject  to  slmUsu-  restrictions 
on  stabilizing  trades  it  would  pi  obably  fluctuate  very  violently  and 
be  as  disturbing  to  public  con  fldence  as  the  fluctuations  of  the 
stock  market  disturb  the  cc  afldence  of  nrivate  businessmen. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  a  so  has  a  stabilization  fund  to  regu- 
late the  fluctuations  of  the  fon  ign  currencies.  There  seems  to  be 
one^law  for  the  stock  market  ind  another  for  the  United  States 
Government  bond  market  and  tl  e  foreign -exchange  market. 

Stabilization  is  essential  eve  i  in  machinery.  A  governor  regu- 
lates the  speed  of  a  flywheel.  :  lemove  the  governor  and  the  speed 
will  fluctuate  erratically  and  a  use  damage.  Stabilization  is  char- 
acteristic of  an  organism.  Th«  heartbeat  Is  stabilized  by  physio- 
logical devices.  In  case  of  llh  less  the  heartbeat  Is  unstable  and 
fluctuating.  The  New  York  n  arket  is  really  sick  In  this  sense. 
The  New  York  market  should  unction  like  a  well-designed  auto- 
mobile, which  takes  hills  easily  and  goes  down  hill  under  control. 
Instead,  the  market  in  Its  vli  dent  up-and-down  movements  re- 
sembles a  kiddle-car.  or  rather  \  roller  coaster  to  a  circus,  with  jt« 
dizzy  rises  and  frightening  des  rents. 

Yet  the  stock  market  does  n  )t  operate  in  a  vacuum.  It  consti- 
tutes the  dashboard  of  Amei  lean  Industry.  When  the  market 
declines,  automobile  purchase  \  decline,  and  then  follows  steel. 
Factory  plans  are  checked,  a ;  In  heavy  industry.  Retail  sales 
decline.     The  public  feels  poor  r. 

The  New  York  stock  marki  t  cannot  face  a  crisis  under  the 
present  rules.  They  were  base  1  on  the  assumption  that  liquidity 
Is  not  desirable.  However,  no  other  mechanism  has  been  devised 
to  take  Its  place.  It  Is  expe<  ted  to  fimctlon.  But  It  functions 
poorly. 

MARK]  r  LiQinDrrr 

The  underlying  assumption  .hat  the  market  need  not  be  liquid 
was  stated  thus  by  my  friend  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  In  "Liquid  Claims 
and  National  Wealth"    (pp.   1^  1-142)  : 

"A  diminution  in  the  Invest  ment  demand  can  be  taken  care  of 
m  part  by  a  lowering  In  price  of  the  Issues  offered  for  sale.  Here 
the  practice  and  the  theory  p  irt  company,  for  if  the  Investment 
demand  was  negligible,  the  pr:  ce  of  any  security  would  ultimately 
approximate  rero.  Yet  long  b«  fore  the  theoretical  point  of  conclu- 
sion Is  reached  the  machinery  would  stop.  Individuals  would  not 
sacrifice  their  securities,  but  \  rould  elect  to  regard  them  as  non- 
liquid  to  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  do  so.  They  would  be 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  clr  rulatlon  as  no  longer  readily  con- 
vertible Into  cash;  banks  wot  Jd  decline  to  loan  on  the  security 
of  such  stocks  and  bonds;  the  narket  would  freere.  In  fact,  when- 
ever that  possibility  approachi  s,  the  stock  exchanges  close,  as.  for 
example,  the  New  York  Stock   ^change  did  on  the  outbreak  of  the 

war  In  1914." 

However,  is  not  the  fundar  ental  assumption  here  to  be  ques- 
tioned? Individuals  do  not  ]  lesltate  to  sacrifice  their  securities. 
Quite  the  contrary,  as  the  n  arket  goes  down  volume  increases. 
To  avoid  a  collapse  the  stock  exchange  is  closed  by  the  authori- 
ties— ^but  not  for  lack  of  business.  Indeed,  selling  by  the  Investor 
never  ceases.  In  fact,  after  th  ?  stock  exchange  was  cfBcially  closed 
in  1914  a  "bciotleg"  market  a  rcse.  Liquidity  is  the  essence  of  a 
free  democratic  economy,  in  ^  hlch  tokens  of  wealth  are  privately 
held  in  small  mobile  units.  su<  h  as  shares  or  bonds. 

Apparently  theory  and  fact  have  collided.  Will  the  theory  be 
revised?  The  remedy  is  clear.  For  penalties,  substitute  publicity. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  "new  freedo  n"  was  based  on  "pitiless  publicity." 
This  method  dates  back  to  th(  New  England  fathers,  who  used  the 
stocks  and  pillory  to  expose  w  ongdolng  by  the  citizens.  That  has 
been  our  time-honored  American  way. 

PTJBLicrrr  for  trading 

If  we  are  conducting  socis  1  experiments,  let  us  be  scientific. 
For  a  period  of  1  year  let  us  r  !lax  the  restrictions,  but  provide  full 
and  prompt  publicity  about  rading  by  oflicers  and  directors,  by 
floor  traders  and  by  corporatic  as  buymg  their  own  stock.    Then  let 
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us  see  the  results  In  market  stability.  We  can  avoid  the  old  evils 
of  willful  manipulation,  double  crossing  the  public,  and  secrecy. 
The  objectives  of  the  New  Deal  were  sound.  The  technique  has 
proved  thoroughly  unsound. 

A  revision  of  the  capital  gains  tax  so  as  to  eliminate  the  time 
factor  or  perhaps  reduce  It  to  a  few  months,  would  act  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  market.  At  best  the  capital-gains  tax  Is 
Inequitable.  It  is  a  case  of  the  Government  saying  "Heads  I  win. 
tails  you  lose."  The  Government  takes  a  profit  but  the  speculative 
Stabilizer  takes  the  losses.     Why  penalize   the  stabilizer  thus? 

The  New  York  stock  market  Is  now  the  center  of  trading  for  the 
entire  world.  Its  erratic  gyrations  have  upset  the  stock  markets  of 
other  countries.  The  New  York  stock  market  Is  a  guide  to  the 
consumer  m  making  his  purchases,  to  the  manufacturer  In  plan- 
ning his  buying,  his  Inventory,  or  plant  expansion.  A  sensationally 
declining  market  frightens  businessmen  and  destroys  confidence. 

When  the  German  Stock  Exchange  was  over-regtUated  In  1896. 
thin  markets  and  violent  fluctuations  also  resulted.  The  German 
law  was  modified. 

Again  we  have  a  good  American  precedent  for  the  repeal  of  an 
unwise  law.  On  June  17.  1864.  Congress  passed  a  law  making  it 
unlawful  to  buy  or  sell  gold  for  future  delivery.  The  premium  on 
gold  rose  from  95  percent  on  June  18  to  185  percent  on  July  1. 
The  law  was  repealed  July  2.  The  next  day  the  premium  fell 
sharply  in  response.  Will  history  show  that  the  Congress  of  1864 
bad  more  brains  and  courage  than  the  Congress  of  1939? 

Eu&HA  M.  Friedmam. 

New  York,  April  14.  1939. 


P.  W.  A.'s  Humanitarian  Program  for  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  release  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  reveals  that  962  hospitals  have  been 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  public-works  program.  These  new  hospitals  have  a 
capacity  of  131.424  beds. 

I  am  informed  that  776  of  the  hospital  projects  were  built 
by  local  com.munities  and  that  186  of  the  projects  were  built 
by  Federal  agencies. 

Hospital  construction  was  at  its  lowest  level  before  P.  W.  A. 
furnished  funds  to  assist  in  replacing  obsolete  structures. 
These  new  buildings  have  provided  facilities  which  were 
sorely  needed  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  and  have  undoubtedly  helped  in  reducing  the  mor- 
tality rate. 

The  hospital  facilities  made  possible  under  the  P.  W.  A. 
grant  and  loan  system  are  operated  without  profit,  which 
means  that  they  have  benefited  many  persons  who  would  be 
unable  to  afford  the  usual  hospital  treatment.  The  grants 
are  made  only  to  public  bodies  for  publicly  owned  projects. 

P.  W.  A.  reports  that  in  1938  there  were  736.689  beds  in 
the  country's  registered  publicly  owned  hospitals,  including 
specialized  institutions,  an  increase  of  110,613  over  1933. 
They  state  that  the  number  of  bed  patients  using  these  hos- 
pitals, according  to  the  American  Medical  Association's  An- 
nual Hospital  Report,  rose  from  2,155.539  in  1933.  to  2.607.280 
in  1938.  an  increase  of  451.742. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  additional  number  of  beds 
made  available  for  the  various  institutions  for  treatment  of 
specific  diseases.  We  find  that  57.027  beds  have  been  made 
available  under  the  P.  W.  A.  program  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases,  and  that  10.000  additional  beds  are  now 
available  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  with  3,045 
more  for  the  treatment  of  epileptics. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  helped  finance  projects 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  well.  I  am  Informed  that 
more  than  16.000  beds  in  hospitals  and  sanitoria  costing 
$65,374,445  have  been  provided  under  the  non-Federal  pro- 
gram and  that  general  hospital  projects  account  for  another 
22,401   beds. 


In  addition  to  hospital  buildings,  additional  facilities,  such 
as  nurses'  homes,  physicians'  residences,  laboratories,  re- 
search buildings,  and  other  hospital  utilities  have  l>ecn  pro- 
vided. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  useful  work  to  which  Federal 
funds  can  be  applied.  Certainly  the  Congress  can  be  proud 
of  this  report. 

Hospitals  and  schools  are  necessary  parts  of  community 
life.  I  think  the  P.  W.  A.,  in  making  possible  bo  many  new 
facilities  for  learning  and  heading,  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  country.  And  there  remains  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  Hospital  and  school  facilities  are  not  yet  up  to 
standard  by  any  means.  We  must  continue  this  program  so 
that  all  pending  projects  and  others  to  be  submitted  may  be 
started  and  put  in  operation. 

Enactment  of  the  Starnes-Mead  public-works  bill  would 
permit  a  continuance  of  this  worthy  program. 


We  Once  Tried  Embargoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  27. 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    DES    MOINES    (IOWA)    REGISTER    OP 

APRIL  25.    1939 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  by  W.  W.  Waymack  in  the  April  25  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  entitled  "We  Once  Tried 
Embargoes."  In  Wew  of  neutrality  legislation,  this  House  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  consider,  I  think,  that  the  views  so  abiy 
expressed  in  this  article  merit  the  attention  and  appraisal  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows:  ^     I       " 

ipra 


[Prom   the   Des   Moines    (Iowa)    Register   of  Aj 

WZ    ONCZ    JUTZD    CMBAKCOES 

Secretary   Wallace,    whom    lowans    know    to    be 


25.    1939] 


peace-loving 
man.  and  'who  from  his  youth  has  been  a  supporter  of  the  ideal 
of  a  world  organized  for  peace,  pertinently  called  up  the  experi- 
ence of  Jefferson  in  connection  with  American  Isolationism.  In 
an  address  Saturday  night. 

Jefferson  as  President  "went  the  limit"  in  the  wise  effort  to 
avoid  Involvement  of  our  new  Nation  to  the  first  general  war 
of  our  history. 

As  Secretary  Wallace  said,  "he  found  that  the  United  States 
could  not  stand  aloof,  no  matter  how  rigid  the  enforcement  of 
an  embargo  act." 

And  the  Secretary  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Jefferson  In  his 
later  retirement  at  Monticello: 

"I  had  then  persuaded  myself."  said  Jefferson,  "that  a  nation, 
distant  as  we  are  from  the  contentions  of  Europe,  avoiding  all 
offense  to  other  powers,  and  not  overhasty  in  resenting  offense 
from  them,  doing  justice  to  all.  faithfully  fulfilling  duties  of 
neutrality,  that  such  a  nation,  I  say.  might  expect  to  Uve  In 
peace,  and  to  consider  Itself  merely  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind.  But  experience  shows  that  continued  peace 
depends  not  merely  on  our  own  Justice  and  prudence  but  on 
that  of  others  also." 

In  order  really  to  get  the  lesson  of  this,  let  us  recall  the 
conditions. 

The  United  States  was  young,  weak,  starting  on  a  precarious 
experiment  of  independence  and  republicanism.  The  riuks  of  In- 
volvement in  the  Nap<ileonic  wars  were  obvious  and  enormous. 
England.  Prance,  and  Spain  all  had  vast  territorial  holdings  on 
our  continent,  to  the  north  of  us,  the  west,  the  south.  There 
was  danger  not  merely  to  our  economic  welfare  but  to  our  very 
exlFtence  as  a  nation.  Jefferson  was  the  man — Jefferson,  not  Wash- 
ington— who  had  really  given  the  advice  atmut  avokUi^  entangUng 
alliances  as  a  necessary  safeguard  of  our  Insecure  nationhood. 

And  Jefferson,  supported  at  first  by  a  wave  of  prudent  repug- 
nance toward  Involvement,  chose  the  course  of  economic  sacrifice, 
to  the  extent  flnaUy  of  a  complete  embargo  on  foreign  commerce, 
as  the  way  to  find  safety. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 
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As  Invariably  happens  when  belligerent  trading  nations  are  In  a 
Iff e-and -death  struggle,  the  "rlghtfi  of  neutrals"  to  trade  peace- 
fully were  Increasingly  disregarded  It  was  precisely  the  same  then 
as  during  the  last  World  War.  "IntemaUonal  law"  was  in  both 
cases,  as  It  Is  now.  a  nebulous  thing,  so  unclear  as  to  make  fric- 
tions lead  to  tensions  and  tensions  to  clashes.  It  was  then,  as  It 
Is  now,  subject  to  "belligerent  necessities"  based  on  new  weapons 
or  fighting  techniques. 

The  World  Wur  gave  us  fresh  illustrations  of  what  that  means. 
The  subooartne  and  the  Ooatlng  mine  changed  the  whole  nature  of 
blockades:  The  peculiar  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  submarine 
warfare  cfianged  the  nature  of  seizure  at  sea.  The  new  Immensity 
of  warfare  lts<lf  changed  the  whole  concept  of  "contraband."  But 
the  conflict  of  Interest  between  the  powers  at  war  and  the  powers 
that  sought  to  stay  neutral  developed  precisely  as  In  Jefferson  s 
dav.    '     > 

Our  ptiny  Nation  In  Jefferson's  day,  well  aware  of  Its  weakness, 
nevertheless  steadily  lost  Its  sacrlflclal  devotion  to  "turning  the 
other  cheek."  Actually  It  got  Into  the  European  str\iggle  twice, 
once  briefly,  on  one  side  (In  the  naval  clash  with  Prance),  and 
once  later  on  the  other  (In  the  1812  War  with  England). 

Our-powerful  Nation  of  1914-17  had  es-sentlaUy  the  same  experl- 

We  are  still  more  powerful  today.  The  wave  of  recoil  and  of 
pacifism  that  swept  our  country  In  1935.  Just  4  years  ago.  when 
Italy  attacked  Ethiopia,  has  already  weakened  significantly.  Four 
years  ago  we  said.  In  effect,  holding  our  hands  up  to  heaven: 

"Never  again,  never!  We  shall  submit  to  any  sacrifice  of  pride 
or  of  prosperity  rather  than  be  drawn  In.  We  shall  rivet  our 
resolve  by  passing  Immediately  a  set  of  neutrality  laws,  confident 
that  by  tying  our  hands,  as  Ulysaes  was  roped  to  the  mast  while 
his  ship  passed  the  sirens,  we  shall  eliminate  the  risk." 

But  our  very  most  ardent  Isolationists  saw  to  It  that  the  new 
laws  did  not  wholly  tie  us.  They  saw  to  it  that  we  reserved  the 
right  to  defend  vital  "neutral  Interests."  And  the  laws,  designed, 
anyhow,  to  keep  us  out  of  the  last  war,  not  the  next,  have  not 
fitted  new  conditions  either  In  Europe  or  In  Asia.  They  have  not 
coincided  with  public  sentiment.  With  general  acquiescence,  they 
liave  not  in  the  most  important  cases  since  1933  been  even  applied. 

The  country  Is  struggUng  with  the  problem  now  of  trying  to 
revise  them,  and  hardly  any  two  congressmen  are  in  agreement 
as  to  how  to  do  it. 

We  fear,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  Job  is  impossible — that  there 
Is  no  way  of  passing  a  law  that  will  guarantee,  or  even  long 
Impede,  the  forces  tending  to  draw  us  into  a  general  war  if  that 
develops. 

The  Register  has  said  before — in  1935,  indeed — that: 

(1)  Economic  sacrifices  greater  even  than  our  most  pacific 
classes  would  stand  would  have  to  be  undergone. 

(2)  Not  only  'foreign  propaganda"  but  the  far  more  forceful 
propaganda  of  our  own  Leonard  Woods  and  Theodore  Roosevelts 
(with  different  names,  of  course)   would  have  to  be  suppressed. 

(3)  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  even  of  pulpit  would  have 
to  be  curtailed,  lest  we  form  moral  Judgments  as  to  right  and 
WTong  In  the  conflict,  and  be  swayed  by  those  Judgments — lest 
we  even  form  what  we  should  suppose  to  be  cold,  analytical  Judg- 
ments as  to  how  our  "national  interests"  would  be  affected  by 
Victory  for  one  side  or  the  other. 

History  is  all  against  the  naive  notion  that  peace  and  security 
on  a  T».'arrlng  planet  Is  attainable  by  any  great  nation  through 
the  deferislve  device  of  the  turtle. 

The  lesson  not  merely  of  all  history  but  specifically  of  our  own 
history  is  that  up  to  the  very  last  minute,  up  to  the  zero  Instant 
Itself,  we  must  struggle  with  all  the  courage  and  wisdom  we  can  to 
see  that  general  war  does  not  happen.  If  we  arc  not  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  of  sloganized  traditions  for  that  great  end.  It  will 
very  likely  be  bootless  to  advocate  subsequent  sacrifices  to  avoid 
tragic  Involvement  in  what  we  have  not  adeqviately  tried  to 
prevent. 

Disclosure  of  Interest  of  Nonresident  Aliens  in 
Securities  Registered  Upon  a  National  Securities 
Exchange — Summary  of  Points  in  Favor  of  Pro- 
posed Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  27.  1939 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  it  is  of  Importance  for 
the  Government  to  know  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
forelgi\  ownership  of  American  corporations  because  many 
corporations    listed   upon   a  National    Securities   Exchange 
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manufacture  or  produce  ai  tides  essential  to  the  national 
defense  or  used  or  usable  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Any  large  foreign  ownership  in  such  corporations 
might  carry  weight  with  Uie  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  is  also  the  general  welfare  of  the  coimtry  to  know 
of  any  foreign  ownership. 

Second.  Many  Americans  use  the  device  of  having  foreign 
trustees  or  administration  o  fices  purchase  stock  in  American 
corporations  for  their  benef  t  in  order  to  evade  the  tax  laws, 
antitrust  laws,  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  bill  in  compelling  the  disclosure  of  the  beneficial 
owners  of  securities  held  iii  the  name  of  aliens  will  reveal 
evasions  of  this  character. 

Third.  The  present  Seen  itles  and  Exchange  Act  is  de- 
signed to  some  extent  to  r«veal  to  stockholders  the  persons 
actually  behind  the  corpora  ion  and  having  large  stock  own- 
ership in  the  corp>oration.  The  recent  growth  in  the  num- 
ber Of  shares  of  stock  of  American  corporations  held  by 
foreign  administration  otRo  s  may  be  indicative  that  Ameri- 
cans are  using  this  device  n  order  to  avoid  disclosing  their 
interest  in  American  companies.  The  bill  proposed  would 
prevent  this  type  of  avoid  mce  and  would  supplement  the 
present  Securities  and  Exch  ange  Act. 

Expert  opinion  has  said  o  '  the  proposal  which  I  advance  in 
my  bill  today: 

There  Is  no  question  but  tl  at  a  statute  requiring  aliens  to  dis- 
close their  beneficial  ownersh  p  in  securities  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions is  well  within  the  coi  stltutlonal  powers  of  Congress.  It 
could  be  sustained  on  a  varu  ty  of  theories;  the  right  to  tax  and 
to  prevent  tax  evasion,  to  hav  s  effective  monetary  and  credit  con- 
trol; to  prevent  market  panK  s  by  the  disclosure  of  the  potential 
amount  of  withdrawal  of  foi  eign  funds  and  capital  that  might 
suddenly  occur  In  the  event  c  t  foreign  emergencies;  to  provide  for 
the  national  defense  by  the  c  Isclosure  of  the  extent  of  subversive 
or  foreign  Influence  In  key  It  dustrles;  to  compile  statistics  under 
the  census  power:  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce;  to 
supplement  existing  naturali;  ation  and  immigration  laws,  etc 


War  f  ropaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  i  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursda 


LETTER  Fl  lOM  RUTH  STEED 


Mr.  HARNESS.    Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  i 


Sijeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  elude  the  following  letter: 


bel  leve 


Gentlemen  of  the  United 

Dear  Bras:  We  are  Americans 
and  war  propaganda.     We 
the  people,  and  for  the  people 
rights.     We,  the  people,  are 
time  for  us  to  assert  our  authority 

We  are  tired  of  war.  and 
we  want  to  know  that  we 
necessary    to   defend    ourselv^ 
become  Involved  In  a  war 
leader.     We  haven't  forgotter 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  want  peace,  prosperity 
ganda  and  false  promises. 
Justice  and  liberty.    We  want 
and  less  restrictions  on  us. 
public,  and  we  want  it  right 
the  danger  Into  which  our 
Congressmen,    forgotten    you 
responsibility  to  act  for  the 
gressmen  and  servants  at 
and  prosperity? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


PoKTLAKO,  IND.,  April  22.  1939. 
States  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

We  are  against  dictators,  war, 

in  government  of  the  people,  by 

We  still  believe  in  our  constitutional 

1  he  power  of  this  Government.     It  la 


OF 


INDIANA 


April  27.  1939 


var  propaganda.     If  war  must  come, 

^11  take  part  only  when  it  becomes 

If   we    are   so   unfortunate    as   to 

pray  that  God  will  give  us  a  wise 

such  leaders  as  George  Washington 

and  freedom.    We  are  tired  of  propa- 

Ve   believe   m  patriotism.     We   want 

more  restrictions  on  our  Government, 

We  want  the  full  value  of  our  Re- 

Dw.    Do  you,  our  Congressmen,  realize 

iepublic  has  fallen?     Have  you.  our 

power    of    impeachment    and    your 

i  jnerlcan  people?     W^iU  you.  our  Con- 

.,  cooperate  to  bring  ;is  peace 


Ruth  Stxxd. 


Wa  ihington. 
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A  Time  To  Be  Pro-American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE     McCONNELSVILLE     (OHIO)     HERALD 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  McConnelsville  (Ohio)  Herald: 

IProm  the  McConnelsville  (Ohio)  Herald] 

A  TIME   TO   BE   FKO-AMERICAN 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  believed  by  the  administration  or 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  cur  firm  conviction  that  99  out  of 
100  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  want  Washington  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policies  In  such  a  manner  as  to  stay  out  of  a  European 
war  If  possible.  The  average  citizen  out  here  feels  about  as  en- 
thusiastic ever  again  sending  an  army  abroad  as  he  would  If  told  to 
cheer  for  the  plague.  And  why  should  he  not  feel  that  way?  How 
long  has  It  been  since  the  great  disillusionment?  Twenty-two 
years  ago  we  embarked  upon  a  war  that  eventually  assumed  the 
nature  of  a  crusade.  It  was  a  holy  war  to  end  war — and  the 
nations  have  been  fighting  ever  since  Out  of  It  grew  all  of  our 
present-day  problems.  At  the  end  of  that  war.  which  In  the  final 
analysis  was  won  by  American  soldiers,  we  chivalrously  asked  no 
territory,  we  sought  no  Indemnity,  we  wanted  nothing  except  that 
the  nations  try  to  live  together  In  peace  and  amity.  Later,  when  It 
was  sought  to  compound  and  settle  the  war  debts,  as  was  pointed 
out  In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  were 
derisively  referred  to  by  our  British  cousins  as  "Uncle  Shylock." 

The  same  Influences  as  those  of  20  years  ago  are  again  at  work 
seeking  to  inveigle  us  Into  the  dreadful  vortex  of  what,  if  It  comes, 
will  be  the  moet  horrible  cataclysm  of  history.  Should  the  storm  of 
another  world  war  break,  its  end  is  beyond  the  power  of  mind  to 
predict.  It  may  mean  a  collapse  of  western  civilization.  It  may 
mean  economic  and  political  chaos,  a  destruction  of  the  present 
social  order,  an  upheaval  which  may  plunge  the  world  Into  another 
period  of  dark  ages.  These  are  gloomy  predictions,  but  the  universal 
ruin  which  wlU  accompany  another  European  conflagration  when 
the  world  has  not  even  commenced  to  recover  from  the  last  one  Is 
difficult  to  exaggerate. 

Of  the  age-old  dynastic  quarrels,  boundary-line  disputes,  and 
racial  hatreds  of  Europe  we  know  and  understand  but  little.  We 
do  know  that  a  history  of  Europe  Is  a  history  of  almost  constant 
warfare.  We  know  that  our  great-grandfathers,  many  of  them, 
emigrated  3.000  mUes  over  a  little  known  sea  to  an  unknown 
wilderness  In  order  to  get  away  from  a  Europe  which  afforded 
small  chance  for  economic  advancement  or  Individual  liberty  and 
to  escape  the  almost  constant  warfare  In  which  they  were  but 
the  pawns  of  kings  and  queens.  From  the  very  nature  of  things 
we  cannot  understand  the  problems  of  Europe  and  they  do  not 
understand  ours.  Naturally,  our  sympathies  are  with  the  quasi 
democracies.  France  and  England,  and  we  can  give  them  our  moral 
support  and  sell  them  supplies  If  they  come  and  get  them  on  the 
cash-and-carry  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
obligation  on  our  part  to  Intervene  at  this  time  In  a  strictly  Euro- 
pean quarrel  or  to  send  millions  of  our  young  men  overseas  to 
fight  and  die  on  foreign  shores.  Our  fingers  were  burned  once — 
let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake.  Ask  yourself  what  we  got  out  of 
the  last  war.  Ask  yourself  what  we  would  get  out  of  the  next 
war.  Ask  yourself  why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe  and  why  all  of 
our  resources  should  be  pledged  as  a  guaranty  of  the  integrity 
Of  Britain  and  France,  whose  colonial  empires  in  the  main  were 
obtained  through  force.  Ask  yourself  If  any  European  nation 
would  or  ever  did.  other  than  through  selfish  motives,  help  Uncle 
Sam  when  he  had  his  back  to  the  wall.  Ask  yourself  If  through- 
out all  hlsiorv  any  nation  which  survived  did  so  by  any  policy 
other  than  that  of  fostering  and  building  a  great,  strong  state 
which  looked  after  the  Interests  of  Its  own  nationals  as  Its  first 
and  paramount  duty. 

Nor  Is  there  any  logic  In  trying  to  again  frighten  us  Into  war 
by  telling  us  that  it  will  be  our  turn  next  if  the  axis  powers  should 
win.  If  we  arm  and  prepare,  build  a  strong  navy  and  maintain 
proper  air  and  all  other  arms  of  defense,  what  nation  or  combi- 
nation of  nations  can  Invade  our  shores  or  threaten  our  existence? 
It  Is  the  same  argument  which  was  employed  to  get  us  In  the  last 
World  War — fight  now  for  when  Kaiser  BlU  gets  through  with 
France  and  England  It  will  be  our  turn  next.  By  assuming  a  prem- 
ise which  lacks  a  sound  foundation  in  fact,  any  conclusion  which 
suits  the  fancy  may  be  arrived  at. 

If  the  United  States  again  becomes  embroiled  In  a  European 
mfcss.  it  means  that  as  in  the  last  war,  we  shall  assume  the  major 


portion  of  the  financial  burden.  It  means  the  surrender  of  all 
political  power  to  President  Roosevelt — and  If  the  past  6  yeara 
have  Uught  us  anything.  It  la  that  If  emergency  powers  are  once 
surrendered  to  the  present  Chief  Executive,  they  will  not  be  re- 
turned It  means  that  the  President  will.  In  fact,  be  a  dictator, 
and  that  Is  the  end  of  the  Republic.  With  a  huge  overhanging 
national  Indebtedness  brought  on  by  the  Roosevelt  squanderation 
policies.  It  Will  end  In  economic  chaos.  War  can  and  shall  be 
avoided  with  wisdcm  In  the  high  places.  It  cannot  be  avoided  If 
re.«F>onslble  political  leaders  continue  to  intervene,  to  make  inept 
and  silly  remarks  about  totalitarian  states,  to  shriek  out  their 
hatred  of  dictators,  and  instead  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  but  add  further  fuel  to  the  flame.  Why  should  Mr.  Roose- 
velt or  any  other  member  of  his  administration  feel  called  upon 
to  continuously  talk  in  language  which  but  adds  to  misunder- 
standing In  foreign  chancelrles  and  further  rolls  the  angry  watersf 
This  administration  has  plenty  of  unsolved   problema  at  home. 

Why  should  It  meddle  into  problems  as  complex  as  those  which 
now  vex  Europe?  SUy  out  of  war  ao  long  as  we  can  have  peace 
with  honor.  Stay  out  of  war  until  American  Interests  are  dlrecUy 
at  stake — and  then  Americans  can.  as  they  always  hate  In  the  past, 
be  depended  upon  to  defend  the  flag  with  the  last  man  and  the 
last  doUar.  Of  all  times  within  our  history,  now  Is  the  most 
propitious  to  recall  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Father  oX  his  Coun- 
try m  his  Farewell  Address: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which,  to  us,  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  •  •  •  our  detached  and  distant  situation  invltea 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  •  •  •  why  forego 
the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  Interweaving  our  destiny 
with  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
tolls  of  E^iropean  ambition,  rlvalshlp,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 
Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alllancea  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world." 

In  the  present  crisis  let  us  be  not  pro-British.  pro-Prendx,  or 
pro-German.    Let  us  be  pro- American. 
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Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  one  of  the  series 
known  as  Congressional  Breakfast  Talks  imder  the  personal 
direction  and  supervision  of  former  Congressman  Charles  G. 
Binderup,  of  Nebraska,  and  also  a  short  letter  that  preceded 
this  talk.  I  understand  that  600  such  letters  are  mailed  out 
every  week  the  afternoon  preceding  the  radio  broadcast  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  to  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  spread 
monetary  knowledge  and  to  coordinate  and  unite  in  a  na- 
tional organization  all  local  monetary  study  clubs  of  the 
United  States  and  all  those  everywhere  who  are  In  sympathy 
with  Government  monetary  control  as  a  step  to  economic 
stability.  The  greatest  endorsement  of  the  plan  is  the  fact 
that  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  my  State.  Oklahoma,  is  coimcilor  at  the  head  of  the 
advisory  council.  The  Senator  is  perhaps  the  Nation's 
greatest  monetary  authority  in  the  world  today. 

The  letter  and  radio  program  are  as  follows: 

DEAa  CoLLTACtn:  I  am  reminding  you  of  a  few  minor  benefit* 
of  our  plan  for  Government  monetary  control — constitutional 
money. 

It  makes  the  banker  sleep  better  at  night,  for  he  knowa  that 
when  he  wakes  up  In  the  morning  his  key  will  still  open  the 
bank's  door.     In  the   twenUes  over    16,000   bankers   woke   up  and 
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found   their  keys  were  out  of  date   and   worthless. 
had  thp  right  one. 

It  makea  the  depositors  sleep  better  at  night,  for  they  wJU 
know  that  when  they  wake  up  In  the  morning  their  signature 
la  stUl  good  on  their  checks.  In  the  twentUs  over  50.000.000 
depositors  woke  up  and  round  their  signature  was  out  of  date 
and  worthless.    The  bank  examiners  was  the  right  one. 

It  will  make  the  borrower  rest  better,  for  he  will  know,  when 
he  wakes  up  In  the  morning,  that  the  bank,  where  his  credit  Is 
good  win  still  be  open  and  that  the  name  of  the  payee  has  not 
been  chan^td  from  that  of  the  local  banker  to  that  of  the  bank 
department  In  the  twenties  over  50  mlUlons  woke  up  and 
found  their  established  credit  with  the  local  banker  was  worth- 
ton.     The  bank  receiver  was  the  right  one. 

And  It  will  make  the  home  and  farm  owners  sleep  sound  for 
they  will  know  with  the  dawning  of  other  days  they  wUI  still 
own  their  homes,  and  that  It  Is  worth  more  than  the  mortgage. 
In  the  twenties  half  the  home  and  farm  owners  In  the  land  woke 
up  and  found  that  their  deed  did  not  determ.ne  ownership,  and 
was  worthless      It  was  the  mortgage  that  was  the  right  one. 

Our  local  banks  should  be  owned  by  home  people.  They  un- 
deraUnd  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  know  the  people 
who  are  most  able  to  manage  the  many  enterprises. 

These  matters  will  all  be  discussed  In  our  congressional  break- 
fa.'st  talk  Tuesday  morning.  April  25.  at  8:15.  over  sUtlon  WOL. 
Listen  in. 

Respectfully. 

C.    G.    BiKDEBUP. 
CONGRESSIONAL   MUtAKFAST   TALK.    APRIL   25.    1939 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  With  profound  respect  we  extend  our  morning  I 
greetings  to  our  President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet.  Governors  of 
the  Inderal  Reserve  Board.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentativcs,  and  others,  and  In  a  spirit  of  appreciation  to 
WOL  for  this  privilege  of  broadcasting  cur  message  to  the  Na-  ; 
tlon  relative  to  the  people's  constitutional  right  to  coin  their  own 
money  and  control  Its  value,  thus  to  relieve  unemployment  and 
bring  back  prosperity 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  our  guest  speakers  this  morning  who 
will  take  part  In  our  Congressional  Brcaitfast  dlFcussion;  Senator 
FluuasB,  of  North  Dakota!  coauthor  of  the  Frazler-Lemke  farm 
refinance  bill,  and  the  cast  of  production  to  the  farmer,  plus  a 
ivasonable  profit;  and  Congressman  Ancell.  of  Oregon,  a  stanch 
apostle  for  the  people's  right  for  Government  monctp.ry  control  and 
substantial  o!d-age  pensions.  I  am  proud  to  Introduce  two  stanch 
pnjgres.<^lve  Republicans,  who  believe  a  party  platform  Is  a  holy  cove- 
nant with  the  people  and  not  merely  scraps  of  paper.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Senator  Frazieh  to  open  our  discussion  this  morning. 

Senator   Frazier.  First.   Congressman  Blnderup.   I   wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America 
for   the   great  work  you  are  doing  In  this  campaign  of  monetary 
-  education,  for  I  believe  you  have  organized  the  greatest  monetary 
educational  campaign  that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  Ancbll.  Mr  Blnderup.  in  one  of  your  last  congessional  break- 
fast discussions  you  discussed  the  problem  of  hoarded  monry.  I 
think  this  should  be  l>etter  explained  as  the  question  is  asked  every 
day.  "But  how  arc  you  going  to  make  money  circulate?"  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Ina\irance  Corporation  has  lately  stated  that  $17,126- 
000.000  is  lying  Idle  In  dormant  bank  deposits,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  speaks  of  four  and  a  half  billions  In  exceas  reserves 
In  the  banks.  All  money  which  merely  exists  but  does  not  circu- 
late Is  therefore  Just  dead  money. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  Yes:  that  is  an  Important  question.  We  had  this 
for  our  subject  In  one  of  our  recent  congressional  breakfast  dis- 
cuRslons,  but  as  this  Is  a  baffling  question  and  a  very  important 
matter.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  go  over  this  In  part  again. 
Hoarding  Is  caused  definitely  by  a  fluctuating  price  level.  I  would 
like  to  stress  your  statement,  Coni?res.>5man  Ancell.  because  It  Is 
most  Important  that  we  all  understand  that  hoarded  money  does 
not  function  as  money  and  therefore  is  not  money  any  more  than 
a  dead  horse  Is  a  horse.  It  Is  velocity  which  determines.  The 
thing  which  encourages  hoarding  is  the  profits  made  by  hoarding. 

Senator  Frazusk.  But.  Mr.  Blrderup.  don't  you  also  think  that 
hoarding  Is  caused  by  fear  as  well  as  profit,  fear  of  losing  money  by 
Investing  It?  For  we  don't  know  when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
will  Instruct  member  banks  to  Uke  our  money  away  from  us  by 
compelling  us  to  come  in  and  pay  up  our  notes  and  refusing  to 
make  new  loans,  which  I  think  Is  about  the  most  vicious  system 
any  nation  ever  had. 

Mr  BiNDERiT.  Yes.  Senator;  you  are  right.  I  must  admit  both 
of  these  factors  enter  into  the  reason  for  hoarding  money,  but. 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  fluctuating  price  level  that  encourages  and 
breeds  hoarding  But  under  our  Government  monetary  control 
plan  we  maintain  a  price  level  by  adding  to  our  money  supply 
when  people  hoard  their  money,  and  the  price  level  consequently 
falls  bt^'.ow  the  1926  price  level  and  by  taking  money  out  of  cir- 
culation if  at  any  time  prices  go  above  the  1926  price  level. 
Therefore,  there  is'  no  longer  profit  In  hoarding,  nor  Is  there  any 
fear  of  private  Interests  tinkering  with  our  money  system  over- 
nicht.  So.  by  a  stable  price  level,  we  will  have  eliminated  both 
factors  that  create  hoarding — fear  or  profit. 

Mr.  Ancell.  Then,  under  your  plan.  Ccngrcsrman  Binderup.  I 
suppose  you  would  repeal  the  law  which  is  known  as  the  undis- 
tribu'cd-proflts  tax.  would  you  not?  For  under  your  plan  for 
goverumental    monetary    control.    In    case    corporations    or    private 
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parties  would  like  to  keep  a 
few  mllHons  laid  aside  as  a  si 
or  business,  this  would  not 
ycur  price  level.     In  other  w 
billion  dollars  on  an  average, 
you  would  Just  issue  a  billion 
Issue    enough    money    to    keep 
Mr.   Binderup.  Exactly.    Tha 
governmental    monetary 
keep  plenty  of  money  on  ham 
should  keep  a  few  million 
under  our  plan  no  serious 
undistributed   profits  they 
the  more   new  money   the 
to  the  celling,  the  1926  price 

Senator   Pr.^zier.  In   the   sol 
I  have  long  ago  determined 
solved  is  lack  of  understandli^ 
Most  people  seem  to  think 
and  that  it  should  be 
don't    stop   to    consider    that 
In   anything   that   takes   It  out 
to  realize  that  money  Is  only 
the  products  of  labor,  that  It 
Ing    goods   and    services.     It    : 
50   years   we   have   demonstrate  d 
United  States  notes,  which  are 
rendered,  that  they  are  a 
Is  redeemable  in  something  w 
controlled  by  private  interests 
Reserve   notes.     If  there  Is  av 
and   a   demand   for   the   goods 
not  supplying  these  goods  for 
be  for  a  man  with  plenty  of  - 
becatise  he  had  run  out  of  c 

Mr.   Angell.  Another  thing 
your  monetary-control  plan 
control  of  money.  I  suppose  > 
not? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Certainly.    1 
always  have  a  balanced  Bi-dge 

Mr.  Angell.  And  you  favor 

not? 

Mr.  BiNDERtTP.  By  monetary 
pand  our  money  supply  up  t 
mean  we  would  practically  d 
approximately  50  percent,  as 
double  the  national  Incpme. 
twice  as  easy  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.    Angell.   Mr.   Binderup. 
Would  you  advise  continuing 

Mr    BiNDEHtrp.  Congressman 
to  your  question  a  statement 
Roosevelt.     I  think  hers  is  th< 
when  Congress  recognizes  the 
least  be  in  a  position  to  begi 
to  do  something  fundamental 
from    an   Associated   Pre.'^s   ar 
"Unemployment    cannot    be 
parties."     And  I  agree.     No;   1 
much.     Its  the  men  in  tlie 
"Are  they  devoted  to  great 
politicians  as  the  term  Is  usu 

Further,    Mrs.    Roosevelt    s 
relief  measures,  that  these  w 
mental  answers.    Again  I  sa 
Congress  for  over  6  years  anc 
while    they   were    In   power. 
I    could  actually  bring  back  . 
ures.     Again  Mrs.  Roosevelt  s 
programs  will  not  solve  the 
directly.    "We've    bought 
we've     done     •     •     *."     She 
"We've  bought  ourselves  time 
believe   in  the    things   which 
answer  the  fundamental 
"We  have  been  afraid  to 
problem."     Isn't  this  a 
Lady  of  the  Land? 

Senator   Frazier.  That   was 
Deal  program.     But   In   1933 
Relief  was  necessary  at  once 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  and  C 
distributing  a  little  purchasin  j 
right  when  she  said  that  in 
time  to  think.     But  we  have 
without  solving  the  problem, 
because  we  were  afraid  to 
the  farmers  and  workers  w 
tlonal    Income;    that    farmers 
products,   and   that   workers 
knew   that   some   adjustment 
ever  going  to  get  out  from 
that  a  great  economic  quest 
bitter  fight  with  the  money 
I    been  pointed  out  and  I  hop< 
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dollars  more,  as  you  would  always 

up    the    price    level    of    1926. 

Is    another    added    advantage    of 

I    think    any    concern    should 

and  If  a  few  thousand  concerns 

in  reserve  for  a  business  reverse, 
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ng   of  this   great   money   question, 

one  reason  why  It  has  not  been 

of  Jtist  what  constitutes  money. 

money  Is  a  debt  a  Nation  owes 

-   in  some  tangible  thing.     They 

r  lonev   should   never   be   redeemable 

of   circulation.     People  don't   seem 

a  measuring  stick  for  services  and 

merely  a  convenience  in  exchang- 

strange,    isn't    it.    when   for    over 

_  with  millions  of  greenbacks  and 

only  receipts  for  goods  and  services 

times  better  than  money  which 

...  an  Intrinsic  value  which  can  be 

such  as  gold  certificates,  or  Federal 

labor   and   natural  resources 

then  there  Is  no  more  reason  for 

want  of  money  than  there  would 

njoney  In  his  bank  starving  to  death 

blanks.  ^ 

v.'ould  like  to  ask  you.     As  wltli 

would  be  able  to  keep  a  scientific 

•u  favor  a  balanced  Budget,  do  you 

l^ere  Is  no  reason  why  we  shotild  not 

mmediate  lowering  of  taxes,  do  you 

control  we  would  Immediately  ex- 

the   1926  price   level.     That   would 

diuble  values  and  cutting  our  taxes 

it  would  double  the  tax  base  and 

Doubling    values    would   make    It 

what   do  you  think   of   W.   P.   A.? 
this  plan? 

Angell.  let  me  quote  as  an  answer 

by  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  Mrs. 

perfect  reply  to  your  question,  and 

truth  of  wiiat  she  said,  we  will  at 

to  commence  to  start  to  get  ready 

in  Congress.     I  quote  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

icle   dated   February   22.   as   follows: 

lieved   by    the   election   of    political 

isn't  political  parties  that  count  so 

arties  that  count.     The  question  is, 

es?    Are  they  statesmen  or  Just 

ly  understcxxl?" 

speaking    of    social    security    and 

merely  "stopgaps"  and  not  funda- 

right!    We  have  been  laboring  in 

the  Republicans  for  years  before  us 

\  nder   the   false    Impression   that    we 

jsperlty  with  these   "stopgap"  meas- 

id  that  W.  P.  A.  and  National  Youth 

)roblem  but  with  these,  quoting  her 

ves   time    to    think.     That's    what 

concluded     with     this     statement: 

Is  it  going  to  be  worth  while?     I 

have   been   done,   but   they   do   not 

Still  quoting  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

the  fact  that  this  is  an  economic 

statement  coming  from  the  First 
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a  splendid  explanation  of  the  New 
our  Nation  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
ind  we  did  the  right  thing  with  out 
C.  C.  and  all  of  the  many  plans  for 

power.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
this  we  were  only  buying  ourselves 
been  thinking  now  for  6  long  years 
and  why?     1 11  tell  you  why.     It  was 

t  the  money  power.    We  knew  that 

entitled  to  their  share  of  the  Na- 

were    entitled    to    a   profit   on    their 

are   entitled    to  a   living   waige.     We 

were   necessary  if  our  people  were 

mder  their  debt  burdens.     We  knew 

was  Involved  which  would  mean  a 

changers  of  Wall  Street.     A  way  has 

that  the  flsht  along  this  line  can  be 
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kept  up.  and  that  constitutional  money  and  Government  monetary 
control  can  be  established. 

Mr.  Angell.  Few  people  imderstand  that,  as  our  Nation  grows 
In  population  1.000.000  a  year.  In  new  industries  which  means 
much  more,  and  a  raised  standard  of  living  for  the  multitude 
which  means  hundreds  of  millions,  we  must  add  new  money  In 
the  same  proportion  that  the  Nation  thus  expands  which  neces- 
sitates approximately  $2,000,000,000  a  year  in  new  money.  So  let 
me  again  explain  that  one  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  any 
monetary  plan  Is  that  this  new  necessary  money  must  be  expanded 
among  the  lower  Income  group  thereby  immediately  to  pass  into 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  to  create  a  consum- 
ing and  purchasing  power.  We  know  that  you  cannot  create  pros- 
perity, you  cannot  make  your  factories  run  nor  your  farms  produce 
to  capacity  by  adding  to  production.  It  U  consuming  power  that 
we  must  have. 

Mr.  Binderup.  That  is  correct.  Congressman  Angell.  but  you 
have  forgotten  to  mention  that  In  falling  to  make  up  this  entire 
amount  yearly  we  are  now  behind  over  $18,000,000,000  which 
must  be  gradually  added  to  our  money  supply  t»efore  we  can 
attain  the  1926  price  level.  So  our  monetary  plan  provides  first, 
that  we  shall  pay  $50  per  month  to  all  old  needy  people  over  60 
years  of  age  and  to  widows,  orphans,  cripples,  blind,  and  invalids, 
according  to  need,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month.  This  means, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Board  estimate,  that  it  would 
take  about  $1,602,000,000  a  year.  We  would  divide  this  sum  among 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  which  belong  to  Uncle  Sam  under 
otir  plan.  So  approximately  $135,000,000  would  t>e  deposited  In 
each  bank  represented  by  a  United  States  bond,  that  is  a  bond 
issued  by  Uncle  Sam  payable  on  demand  to  himself;  in  other 
words.  Just  evidence  of  the  credit  extended  for  a  specific  purpose 
to  a  specific  bank. 

Senator  Frazier.  Now.  that  statement  may  sound  rather  vision- 
ary to  some,  but  there  really  Is  nothing  new  about  It.  We  are 
doing  the  same  thing  now,  that  is,  checking  against  Uncle  Sam's 
bond  The  only  diCference.  as  I  see  it.  is  that  the  bonds  would  be 
In  our  bank  Instead  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  Interest  Uncle  Sam 
would  pay  on  the  bond  would  be  payable  to  himself.  Thus  we 
would  not  be  paying  Wall  Street  millions  annually  for  the  privilege 
of  checking  on  their  banks. 

Mr.  BiNDERtTP.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  Government 
monetary  control  and  constitutional  money.  And  then,  may  I  add. 
Senator  Frazier.  In  further  explanation,  after  having  placed  Uncle 
Sara's  bond  for  $1,602,000,000  cut  into  12  pieces.  1  in  each  bank,  we 
would  say  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  "Here  U  a  check  book. 
Check  against  Uncle  Sams  own  credit  In  your  own  regional  Gov- 
ernment  bank  for  all  recipients  of  social  security.  We  can  do  this 
wlthcut  It  costing  us  a  penny,  and  we  are  giving  this  money  away 
now  The  only  change  necessary  is  to  give  to  the  old.  needy  people 
Instead  of  giving  It  to  the  Hotise  of  Morgan,  and  the  old.  needy 
people  wlU  dry  their  tears  and  God  will  bless  a  Nation  who  Is 
benevolent  to  its  old  folks.  But  let  us  consider  it  from  a  ptirely 
business  standpoint.     It  pays  a  good  profit. 

Mr  Angell.  Mr.  Binderup,  some  people  seem  to  have  the  Idea 
that  you  would  put  the  banks  cut  of  business  or  make  the  profits 
In  that  business  so  low  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 

continue.  ,„  _   ...    _  ..  _ 

Mr  Binderup.  That  Is  absolutely  erroneous.  We  are  fighting  the 
ereatest  battle  ever  fought  for  the  small  commercial  banker.  The 
Imall  commercial  banks  of  the  Nation  are  one  of  our  nec^sary 
business  Institutions.  Let  me  give  a  few  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
banks  would  profit  under  our  plan.  In  ordinary  times  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  a  dollar  changes  hands  once  a  week  or  50 
times  a  year  Thus  the  $1,602,000,000  In  pensions  would  create 
no  less  than  $80,000,000,000  In  transactions  yearly.  The  average 
sized  check  is  $7  and  the  average  charge  a  bank  makes  for  han- 
dling a  checking  account  Is  3  cents  a  check.  Thus  the  banks 
would  make  for  cashing  checks  alone  approximately  $345,000,000 
yearly  Estimating  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  recipient*  of  old- 
age  pensions  would  open  a  bank  checking  account,  even  that 
w^uld  make  approximately  2,000.000  new  bank  checking  accounts. 
A  charge  by  the  bank  of  $1  a  month  for  each  checking  account 
would  make  them  $24,000,000  annually,  and  this,  together  with 
the  3-cent  charge  for  cashing  checks,  would  make  a  total  of 
$369  000  000  a  year.  We  have  In  the  United  States  15.000  banks 
which  would  make  on  an  average  $25,000  each  year  to  every 
bank  in  the  Nation.  And.  remember,  this  is  new  business  to  the 
banks  created  by  the  old-age  pensions.  Now.  while  I  think  thwe 
potential  profits  sound  enormous,  let  every  banker  estimate  his 
own  profit  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  what  It  means  to  expand 
our    money   supply    from    the    bottom    among    the    lower-Income 

groups.  . 

Mr  Angell  But  the  profits  to  the  banks  are  much  more  than 
this  There  are  3.339.000  old  needy  people.  Their  expectancy  of 
life  according  to  the  American  Table  of  Mortality,  would  be  10 
years  Thus  we  have  immediately  established  an  Income,  a  con- 
suming and  purchasing  power  over  10  years,  of  no  less  than 
$20  000  000  000.  Wh?.t  does  this  mean  to  the  banker?  It  means 
that  we  have  established  a  credit  among  the  lower-income  group 
so  the  bankers,  knowing  that  these  have  a  guaranteed  Income, 
Will  lend  them  billions  to  build  little  homes  and  Improvements. 
Thus  you  have  taken  the  dormant  money  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  tell  us  about  and  put  it  into  circu- 
lation. 

Kir.  Binderup.  Yes:  and  there  is  much  more  profit  to  the  banks 
which  we  will  tell  about  In  our  next  Tuesday  morning  breakfast 
discussion. 


J.  Sterling  Morton 
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HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1939 


AN    EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GRAND    ISLAND     (NEBR  )     DAILY 

LNDEPENDEa'TT 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nebraska  pave  to  the  world  not 
only  Arbor  Day  but  gave  to  the  United  States  one  of  its  out- 
standing Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  further 
honor  the  memory  of  J.  Sterling  Morton.  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Grand  Islan4  Daily  Inde- 
pendent, at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  | 

(From  the  Grand  Island   (Nebr.)   Dally  Independent! 

Sterling  Morton,  of  Chicago,  grandson  of  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
made  an  interesting  comment  Saturday  on  present-day  Government 
spending. 

"Today."  tald  Morton,  "the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
each  week  at  least  as  much  as  it  spent  during  the  entire  4  years 
my  grandfather  was  Secretary.  Perhaps  this  ray  of  light  on  the 
expenditure  of  one  governmental  department  may  furnish  a  clue 
as  to  where  to  look  for  the  real  cause  of  our  depressed  economic 
condition,  our  taxes,  and  ever-recurring  deficit." 

Morton  related  that  his  grandfather.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Cleveland,  returned  to  the  Treasury  about  one-fourth  of  th« 
money  appropriated  for  the  Department. 

If  anyone  In  Fed?ral  Government  circles  returned  any  such 
amount  to  the  Treasury-  these  days.  Secretary  Morgenthau  would 
suffer  a  heart  attack. 


A   Nonpartisan   Tariff   Program   in   the   National 

Interest 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ttiesday.  April  25.  1939 


I 


ADDRESS  BY  L'TNN  R.  EDUISSTER  APRIL  20.   1939 


Mr.  HILX..  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  delivered  by  Lynn  R.  Edminster.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Minneapolis  on  April  20.  1939,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.   CONDmONS    WHICH    LED    TO    THB   TRADE -ACRHMEKTS    PSOCRAM 

Let  me  begin  by  refreshing  your  recollection  of  the  conditions 
which  existed  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  in  1934. 
For  4  years  International  trade  had  been  In  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  in  many  respects  the  situation  was  growing  worse.  Rising 
trade  barriers  and  Increasing  trade  discriminations  were  an  ex- 
tremely important  phase  of  a  general  state  of  International  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  which  had  completely  undermined  the 
world's  economic  life,  thrown  millions  out  of  employment,  and 
led  to  progressive  economic  and  social  deterioration  In  all  countries. 

Far  from  escaping  from  this  general  dilemma,  the  United  States 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  its  chief  victims.  Between  1929  and  1932 
cur  foreign  trade  fell  In  value,  by  more  than  two- thirds,  with 
the  result  that  we  were  not  even  holding  our  ofwn  In  a  world 
trade^  which  was  rapidly  declining.  From  81  billions  of  dollars  in 
1929  our  national  Income  had  fallen  to  40  blUiot«  in  1932.  From 
10.5  billions  our  farm  cash  Income  had  shrunk  to  4J  billions. 

it  was  obvious  that  a  reojjenlng  of  the  channels  of  trade  was 
essential  if  the  foundations  for  sound  and  stable  recovery  were  to 
be  laid.  It  was  likewise  clear  that  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  Its  position  in  world  economic  affairs  and  as  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  was  best  situated  to  assume  the  initiative. 
And  It  was  equally  manifest  that  any  program  undertaken  by 
the  United  States,  If  its  results  were  not  to  prove  abortive,  must 
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IS     TH»     TRADE -AGREEMENTS     PROGRAM     BEING     ADMINlSTiairD     IN     A 
CONSTmmONAL  AND  DEMOCRATIC  WAT? 


b«  one  which  would  forter  the  gradual  removal  of  excessive  trade 
barriers  throughout  the  entire  world  and  hence  a  gradual  rebuild- 
ing of  the  whole  structure  of  world  trade.  Ax>y  other  program 
would  have  bren  111  conceived  and  short-sighted  in  the  extreme. 

The  respcn.se  to  this  filtuatlon  was  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Adopted  In  June  1934  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  renewed  In  1937 
for  another  3-year  period,  the  act  has  now  been  in  effect  nearly 
S  years.  Agreements  have  been  concluded  with  20  countries.  The.se 
20  countries  have  accounted  in  recent  years  for  nearly  60  percent  of 
cur  entire  foreign  trade.  That  the  agreements  are  playing  a  vital 
role  In  reopening  the  channels  to  increased  trade  Is  a  matter  with 
rcspfct  to  which  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  dissatisfaction  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  allceed  ground  that  the  interests  of  certain  Indu.strlcs  have 
been  aacrlQced  In  connection  with  tariff  concessions  which  we  have 
granted  to  this  or  that  country.  Other  industries  arc  apprehensive 
lest  their  Interests  be  adversely  affected  by  some  future  trade  agree- 
"  ment.  Prom  these  two  sources  has  como  a  great  deal  of  the  driving 
force  for  proposals  now  pending  in  Congress  which  would  either 
repeal  the  act  in  its  entirety  or  require  that  all  trade  agreements  be 
subject  to  ratlffcatton  by  the  Senate  or  approval  by  the  CongrcFs 

The  pending  proposals  serve  to  focus  attention  at  this  time  on 
the  whole  philosophy  and  record  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

In  appraising  the  propram  In  the  light  of  these  proposals  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  basic  questions  to  be  answered.  First, 
does  the  trade-agreements  program,  both  in  conception  and.  In 
execution,  accord  fully  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  cherished 
institutions  of  government?  In  ether  words,  is  it  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  constitutional,  representative  government? 
Second,  is  the  program  meeUng  the  practical  test  of  satisfactory 
performance — which  means,  is  it  serving  the  broad  Interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole? 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  questions — whether  the  program, 
as  conceived  and  executed,  is  in  harmony  with  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  form  of  government— the  first  issue  that  naturally  arises  is 
whether  it  is  constitutional.  While  that  must  always  be  a  matter 
for  final  determination  by  the  courts,  I  would  like  to  observe.  In 
passing,  first,  that  the  act  was  very  carefully  drafted  with  a  view  to 
bringing  it  within  recognized  constitutional  principles;  second,  that 
In  1934,  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  again  in  1937,  when  it  was 
renewed.  Congress  gave  careful  study  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality and  concluded  that  there  were  ample  precedents  for  such 
legislation:  and.  third,  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  successful 
challenge  has  been  made  In  the  courts. 

But  even  though  constitutional,  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  whether  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  democratic  institutions — and  that  is  what  I  want  more  par- 
ticularly to  discuss. 

On  this  subject,  let  me  say.  first  of  all.  that  the  Congress  which 
passed  the  original  act.  and  the  Congress  which  later  renewed 
It.  must  surely  have  been  convinced  that  the  act  does  meet  this 
test,  else  they  would  never  have  passed  it.  Unless  at  some 
future  time  Congress  arrives  at  a  diflen^nt  determination.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  law  meets  this  test.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Congress  is  the  sole  Judge  of 
this  matter  and  that  If.  on  this  or  any  other  ground.  It  sees  fit 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  existing  law  there  is  no  authority  to  chal- 
lenge it  except  that  of  the  people  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  for  ourselves  whether  this  test  is 
met.  To  answer  this  question,  let  us  first  Inquire  whether  it  Is 
In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  democrailc  government  that  the 
Congress  should  lay  down  a  general  tariff  policy,  under  such 
formulas  and  r\ilcs  of  procedure  as  may  be  deemed  essential,  and 
then  leave  to  the  Executive  the  carrying  out  of  the  details,  namely 
the  adjustment  of  the  actual  rates  of  tariff  duty  on  thousands 
of  articles  In  accordance  with  the  broad  requirements  of  the 
law.     This,   of   course,   is   what   the  Trade   Agreemients  Act  does. 

The  answer  Is,  I  think,  clearly  In  the  affirmative.  So  intricate 
and  complex  have  become  the  problems  of  modem  government 
that  sheer  concern  for  the  preservation  of  democracy  has  com- 
pelled Increasing  recognition  by  legislatures  of  the  virtual  neces- 
sity of  confining  their  functions  more  and  more  to  determina- 
tion of  general  policy  and  establishment  of  broad  rules  of  guid- 
ance for  its  execution,  while  leaving  the  details  of  administration 
to  experts  In  the  executive  branch  or  In  special  boards  or  com- 
mlBsions  set  up  for  that  purpose.  What  is  Important,  from  the 
standpoint  of  safeguarding  democratic  principle.s.  is  not  avoidance 
of  such  delegation  of  powers.  What  is  vital  is  that  the  authority 
conferred  should  be  carefully  delimited  and  that  the  fundamental 
control  should  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  law-making  body. 
Subject  to  the  further  proviso  that  the  delegated  authority  is 
exercised  in  a  fair  and  democratic  manner,  and  not  arbitrarily 
and  unreasonably,  there  is  surely  nothing  In  this  state  of  affairs 
which  Is  at  variance  with  democratic  principles.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  cftily  way  in  which  representative  governnaent 
can   function   under   modern   conditions. 

The  authority  conferred  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed  both  fall  safely  within  these 
bounds.  The  act  very  deflnltely  lays  down  the  objectives  to  be 
sought,  the  administrative  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  the  limits 
of  authority  which  must  be  observed.  The  ptirpose  of  the  act  is 
stated  to  be  "expanding  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States  •  '  '."  As  to  procedure,  it  requires  that  "Before 
any   foreign    trade   agreement    is   concluded     •     •     •     reasonable 
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But  surely.   If  it  Is  fair  to 
meets  the  test  of  democratic 
how  the  method  of  tariff  makjn 
same  test.     To  this  the  best 
made  by  Senator  Capper  in 
ment  of  the  Trade  Agreements 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the 
ules.  if  bargaining  with  other 
experience   in   writing   tariff 
war   era,   has   been   dlscouragli|g 
sections  Is  Inevitable.     Log  rol. 
pernicious  form.     We  do  not 
together,    through    various 
potpourri  or  hodge-podge  of 
often  add  to  our  troubles  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  beHeve  tha 
a   more   happy   ending."      ( 
sess..  vol.  78.  pt    10.  p    10379.) 

It  is  idle  for  anyone  to  poii^t 
which  was  so  patently  the  ou 
proce?s  was  an  expression  of  th 
as  reflected   In  the  vote  In 
clearly   Implied   in   Senator 
write  a  national  tariff  law"  bu 
alliances  and  combinations,  a 
or  local  tariff  rates."     Moreover 
the  national  interests  as  a  w 
the  President  is  also  an  electe< 
the    Vice   President,   the    only 
stituency  Is  the  entire  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  economic  situ 
try  following  the  adoption  of 
which  was  aided  and  abetted 
this  wholly  discredited  tariff  li 
ests   of  democratic  governmeni 
treme  irony.     The  failure  of 
into  a  long-sustained  period  ol 
an  invitation  to  subversive 
and  destroy  democracy.    After 
than  form;  the  successful  func : 
fare    of    the    nation    as    a 
essentials  of  democracy.  Is  wh^t 
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In  the  light  of  such 
that  the  majority  of  the  Ameifcan 
to  the  old  system  of  tariff 
described.     But    what    about 
ratification   of   trade   agreemeijts 
Congress?    Would  not  such  a 
with  democratic  principles  th 
leaving  the  trade-agreement 

The  past  experience  of  this 
tariff  arrangements  furnishes 
the   matter   would   work   out 
The  reciprocity  treaties  which 
entered  into  effect  in  the  Unl  ed 
have  been  only  three  In  numqer 
character  and   with   countries 
close  geographic  or  political 
and  Cuba  In  1902.    From  1844 
were  negotiated   under   the  gejieral 
Executive,   but   not    a    single 
structive  Is  our  exi>erience  unller 
for  reciprocity  treaties  contained 
of    1897;    under    this    section 
tiated.  but  not  one  even  cami 
died  in  committee. 


n 


ti(s 


how  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 

emment,  it  is  equally  fair  to  ask 

g,  which  preceded  it,  meets  this 

nswer  I  have  seen  anywbere  was 

during  the  debate  on  the  enact- 

Act.  when  he  said: 

is  only  to  revise  the  tariff  sched- 
tlons  Is  left  out  of  the  picture,  our 
particularly   in  the  post- 
Trading    between    groups    and 
ing  Is  inevitable,  and  In  Its  most 
a  national  tariff  law.     We  Jam 
alliances    and    combinations,    a 
tlon  and  local  tariff  rates,  which 
ncrease  world  misery.    For  myself, 
another  attempt  would  result  in 
Record,    73d    Cong..   2d 


unh  3ly 

se: 
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out  that  the  Ha'wley-Smoot   Act 

t^owth  of  this  chaotic  tariff-making 

will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 

ess.     Per  the  answer  to  this   is 

r's   statement   that   "we   do   not 

instead,  "through  various  unholy 

tpourrl  or  hodge-podge  of  section 

when  it  comes  to  consideration  of 

e.  It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that 

representative — indeed,  except  for 

elected    representative    whose    con- 


lot 


I'h  3lC 


tlon  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
he  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  a  condition 
by  that  act,  any  Intimation  that 
glslatlon  subser^'ed  the  true  inter- 
can   be   characterized   only   as  ex- 

gof  emment  and  the  lapse  of  a  nation 
economic  and  social  crisis  is  itself 

miDvements  which  would  undermine 

all,  substance  is  more  Important 

ionlng  of  government  for  the  wel- 

e,    without    sacrifice    of    the    main 

really  matters. 


4.   PROPOSALS  TO  REQUIRE  SENATE  RATIFICATION 

consld  ?rat 


ions  as  these  I  cannot  believe 

people  would  wish  to  go  back 

which   Senator  Capper  so  well 

he    pending    proposals    to    require 

by   the   Senate   or   approval   by 

requirement  be  more  in  harmony 

n  the  present  method,  while  still 

Intact? 
country  with  regard  to  reciprocal- 
evidence  to  Justify  the  hope  that 
that   way.     Quite   the   contrary, 
were   actually  ratified   and   which 
States  during  Its  whole  history 
and  these  were  all   of  a  special 
vlth   which   the   United   States   had 
Canada  in   1854.  Hawaii  in   1875. 
o  1902.  10  other  reciprocity  treaties 
treaty-making  powers  of  the 
ne    became    effective.      Equally    in- 
the  specific  statutory  provision 
in   section  4   of  the  Tariff  Act 
12    reciprocity    treaties    were    nego- 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate;   they  all 
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In  marked  contrast  to  this  record  of  fruitless  attempts  at  reci- 
procity treaties  requiring  Senate  ratification  Is  the  history  of 
executive  agreements  negotiated  under  prior  authorization  by 
Congress  but  not  subject  to  subsequent  ratification.  Twelve  reci- 
procity agreements  were  entered  into  and  made  effective  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1890.  and  14  similar  agreements  were  concluded 
with  9  countries  under  the  express  authority  of  section  3  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1897.  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  in  force. 
21  trade  agreements  with  20  countries  (Including  a  second  agree- 
ment  with   Canada)    have   been   negotiated    and    h&vt   gone   into 

effect. 

Critics  of  the  present  system  sometimes  point  out  by  way  of  con- 
trast that  many  foieign  countries  require  ratification,  with  the 
Inference  that  for  this  country  not  to  do  so  is  to  fall  behind  others 
in  the  matter  of  adherence  to  democratic  principles.  But  such 
suggestions  are  wholly  misleading.  In  most  of  the  countries  which 
require  ratification  It  is  practically  certain  to  be  forthcoming. 
Many  countries  put  the  agreements  Into  effect  provisionally  with- 
out awaiting  ratification,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  under  our  recent  agreements.  E^ven  where  this  is  not  done, 
ratification  has  usually  tieen  fairly  prompt  by  the  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  made  agreements.  It  Is  pointless  to 
compare  the  situation  in  the  United  States  with  that  in  such  a 
country  as  the  United  Kingdom,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Such  com- 
parison entirely  overlooks  the  cardinal  fact  that,  under  the  par- 
liamentary form  of  government,  with  the  Cabinet  members  them- 
selves leaders  of  the  majority  in  Parliament,  and  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ministry  in  office  at  stake,  ratification  Is  almost  certain 
to  occur. 

So  much.  then,  for  the  first  test  of  the  program  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  namely,  whether  it  Is  in  harmony  with  our 
fundamental  principles  of  government.  I  come  now  to  the  second 
test — the  test  of  practical  performance  and  of  further  potentialities. 

I  have  already  reminded  you  that  the  20  trade  agreements  con- 
cluded to  date  have  been  with  countries  accounting  for  almost  60 
percent  of  otir  foreign  trade.  On  many  hundreds  of  items  tariff 
duties  and  other  types  of  trade  restriction  have  been  either  re- 
duced or  bound  against  further  tightening. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  effects  of  trade  agreements  can  be 
definitely  Isolated  from  other  factors  affecting  the  course  of  trade. 
All  statistics  are  subject  to  qualification.  For  these  persons  wiio 
realize  the  shortcomings  of  the  figures  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  simply 
to  know  what  common  sense  tells  us.  namely,  that  when  effective 
barriers  to  trade  are  reduced.  It  Is  easier  for  trade  to  fiow  than  it 
was  previously.  For  those  who  must  have  figures,  however,  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  2-year  period  1937-38  our  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  were  61  percent  greater  than  in  the  two  pre- 
agreement  years  1934-35;  whereas  ovir  exports  to  nonagreement 
countries  increased  by  only  38  percent. 

It  Will  simplify  further  discussion  if  we  look  at  the  achievements 
and  possibilities  of  the  program  from  the  standpoint  of  major  groups 
affected.  

5.  KFTXCTS  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ON  AGRICTn.TURB 

First,  farmers.  Agriculture  as  a  whole  in  this  country  has  a 
direct  and  vital  stake  in  this  program  by  reason  of  its  great  de- 
pendence upon  export  markets  for  disposal  of  the  large  surpluses  It 
produces  in  excess  of  domestic  market  requirements. 

Mere  listing  of  the  direct  concessions  obtained  on  farm  products 
would  fill  a  small-sized  booklet.  Two  agreements  alone — those 
which  went  Into  effect  on  January  1.  1939.  with  the  United  King- 
dom (by  far  our  largest  foreign  market  for  farm  products)  and 
with  Canada — contain  concessions  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  exports.  In  addition,  the  concessions 
obtained  on  nearly  $400.000 .000  worth  of  nonagricultural  products 
In  these  two  agreements  alone  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  indirect 
benefits  that  shotild  come  to  agriculture  through  stimulation  of 
purchasing  power  in  our  cities  for  products  of  the  farm.  The  de- 
cline in  our  total  exports  to  Canada  from  around  $900,000,000  in  1929 
to  less  than  »250,000.000  in  1932  illustrates  what  is  at  stake.  In  the 
first  2  years  of  our  first  agreement  with  Canada  (which  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1936)  our  exports  Increased  to  that  country, 
as  compared  with  the  2  preceding  years,  by  an  annual  average  of 
$128,000,000  or  by  42  percent.  ......     ^       „  .  , 

Studies  have  been  made  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  concessions  obtained  In  stimulating  exports.  One 
Etudv  taking  account  of  the  first  16  agreements  negotiated  (and 
therefore  failing  to  Include  the  vastly  Important  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom),  shows  that  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  these 
16  countries  Increased  by  $102.000000,  or  55  percent,  between  the 
fiscal  year  1935-36  (when  only  three  agreements  were  In  effect 
throughout  the  year)  and  1937-38.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  c. 
farm  products  to  the  nonagreement  countries  Increased  by  cnly 
$20  000.000,  or  3  percent,  durmg  the  same  period. 

There  has  been  a  great  din  In  the  past  about  farm  Imports.  This 
has  been  characterized  by  amazingly  dishonest  use  of  statistics  in 
an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  agriculture  was  being  Injured 
and  that  trade  agreements  were  In  no  small  part  responsible  for  this 
alleged  injury  You  will  remember  the  agitation  about  increased 
agricultural  Imports  In  1937,  agitation  which  carefully  concealed  ihe 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  these  imports  were  of  a  type  not  even  pro- 
duced m  th's  country  and  the  further  fact  that  the  Increase  was  due 
almost  wholly  to  two  factors,  drought  shortages  and  economic  recov- 
ery You  wlU  also  remember  the  agitation  atxjut  cattle  and  cheddar 
cheese  which  followed  the  signing  of  the  first  Canadian  agreement^ 
to  the  effect  that  Imports  would  flood  the  country  and  niln  the 
American  market.  I  have  discussed  these  things  fully  on  other 
occasions,  and  my  remarks  are  all  a  matter  of  pubUc  record.     I 


merely  wish  to  say  In  passing,  first,  that  analysis  of  the  facU  hai 
diacloscd  the  baaeleoeness  of  all  such  charges;  and  second,  that  thoM 
who  have  thus  sought  to  stir  up  opposition  among  tlie  cattlemen, 
the  dairymen,  and  other  farm  groups  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  serving 
the  real  interests  of  the  Nation,  of  agriculture,  or  even  of  the  very 
groups  on  whose  behalf  they  aseimie  to  speak. 

6.    EFFECTS    ON    INDUSTRY    AND    LABOR  ' 

Industry  and  labor  comprise  another  vast  group.  Even  In  manu- 
facturing industry  alone,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
than  Is  commonly  imagined  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  types 
Of  articles  which  we  typically  export  In  large  quantities.  Auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  farm  and  Industrial  machinery  of  many  types, 
office  appliances,  sewing  machines,  radio  apparatus-— such  Is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  long  list  that  emphasize*  the  dependence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  manufacturing  Industry  upon  export  trade.  It 
would  require  many  pages  even  to  list,  much  less  to  evaluate,  the 
great  range  and  variety  of  concessions  which  we  have  obtained 
on  behalf  of  such  Industries. 

I  have  been  examining  some  figures  recently  which  I  find  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  relation 
of  the  tariff  to  industry  and  labor.  The  census  lists  nearly 
60.000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  as  being  "gainfully  occu- 
pied." By  process  of  elimination  It  appears — as  nearly  as  one  can 
estimate  It — that  not  over  2,500,000  workers  are  employed  In  In- 
dustries, or  branches  of  Industry,  which  are  within  the  range  of 
effective  tariff  protection.  By  this  I  mean  industries  engaged  in 
pioductng  things  that  tend  al.so  to  be  Imported  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities BO  that  tariffs  can  have  any  substantial  effect  upon  prices 
of  the  domestic  article.  That  is  to  say,  probably  not  over  a  third 
of  the  workers  in  manufacturing  Industry — or  5  percent  of  the 
number  of  "gainfxilly  occupied"  people  In  the  United  States — 
come  within  this  group. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  this  Is  a  large  body  of  workers; 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  possible  effecU  of  tariff  change* 
upon  their  interests  mtist  always  be  a  matter  of  Kerlous  public 
concern.  The  real  Issue  Is  not  that.  Tlie  real  question  is:  What 
kind  of  a  general  tariff  policy  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  workers  in 
these   Industries? 

Certainly  an  embargo-tariff  policy  Is  not  In  their  Interest  The 
Hawley-Smoot  experience  Is  proof  positive  of  that.  There  are  no 
benefits  to  either  capital  or  labor  in  such  Indtistrles  from  a  tariff 
policy  which  spoUs  their  domestic  market.  If  tariffs  which  are  so 
high  as  virtually  to  eliminate  Imports  of  competitive  and  semi- 
competitive  articles  could  have  saved  such  industries,  then  surely 
they  should  have  fared  better  than  all  the  others  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  I 
deliberately  refrain  from  singling  out  particular  industries  in  this 
connection;  but  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  condition 
of  the  supposedly  "protected"  industries  after  1930  was  little.  iX 
any,  better  than  that  of  the  rest. 

7.    EFFECTS    ON    CONSUMERS 

A  third  major  group  that  I  want  to  mention  Is  everybody — In 
his  capacity  as  a  consumer.  Here,  surely.  Is  the  universally  "for- 
gotten man" — and  woman. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that.  In  the  framing  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion in  the  past,  the  Interests  of  consumers  as  such  have  usually 
been  conspicuous  for  their  absence  from  consideration.  And  yet 
everybody,  as  a  consumer.  Is  benefited  by  a  liberal  trade  policy 
and  is  a  victim,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  embargo  tariffs. 

It  Is  somewhat  futile  to  attempt  to  express  in  statUtics  the 
aggregate  burden  of  the  tariff  to  consumers — If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, because  so  much  of  the  burden  lakes  the  form  of  depriva- 
tion rather  than  of  actual  money  expenditure  Even  the  most 
superficial  analysis  of  the  problem,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  burden  is  staggering.  That  It  falls 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay  Is  well  known.  A  program 
which  works  toward  the  moderation  of  excessive  and  unreason- 
able tariff  protection  Is  directly  in  the  Interest  of  our  130,000,000 
consumers. 

8.    PEACI    AND    TRADE     UNDER     NORMAL     CONDmONS 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Interest  that  all  of  us,  as  a  group,  have  In 
this  program  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  relation  to  peace. 

The  present  world  situation  Is  one  which  calls  for  sober  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  everyone.  The  continuous  piling  up  of  arma- 
ments throughout  the  world  and  the  surcharged  atmosphere  in 
which  the  world  goes  on  living  from  day  to  day  are  a  menace  and 
a  burden  the  seriousness  of  which  It  would  be  Impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. The  diversion,  on  an  enormous  scale,  of  the  energies  of 
nations  from  peacetime  pursulU  to  the  building  of  armaments — 
however  justified  It  may  be  in  the  case  of  particular  countries  on 
grounds  of  defense — Is  surely  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint 
of  tha  people  of  ever/  land.  Instead  of  this  vast  storehouse  of 
energy  being  used  to  raise  living  standards,  the  world  is  con- 
fronted with  the  spectacle  of  Its  use  for  the  piling  up  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  of  property  and  of  life  Itself.  While  this 
situation  of  political  Insecurity  and  of  wholesale  diversion  of 
human  energy  contlnu'>s.  there  can  be  only  retrogression  and 
increasingly  imminent  disaster. 

There  U  still  time  to  reverse  the  fatal  course  o*  recent  years 
and  months  and  to  start  back  along  the  road  to  peace  and  construc- 
tive human  endeavor.  The  way  is  still  open  to  that  gradual 
rMumption  of  healthy  economic  and  other  relations  between  na- 
tions which  is  essential  to  genuine  and  sustained  prosperity  and  to 
the  well-being  of  peoples  everywhere.  In  this  situation  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  all-important.  It  repreaenU  almost  the 
only  sustained  effort  t>elng  made  anywhere  In  the  world  today  to 
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wconstnirt  !ntfm*tlonal  economic  relations  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basJa.  As  such.  Its  ImplJcatlons  far  transcend  In  Im- 
portance the  Uamedlat*  coaunerctal  value  of  the  agreements,  great 
thouRh  that  Is.  ^  ..^      J  ^# 

Tliat  armaments  have  continued  to  Increase  and  the  danger  or 
war  remains  ever  present  does  not  In  the  least  Impair  the  validity 
of  this  approach.  No  responsible  person  has  ever  contended  that 
the  trade-agreemenU  program  Is  an  effective  and  an  immediate 
guaranty  of  world  peace  IrrespecUve  of  aU  else.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  restoraUon  of  a  healthy  How  of  mternaUonal  trade  Is 
essential  to  the  creation  of  those  conditions  of  economic  security 
and  well-t>elng  throxighout  the  world  which  make  for  peace  and 
order  within  nations  and  hence  between  nations.  In  that  sense,  the 
trade-agreemenU    program    does    strengthen    the    foundations    of 

world  peace.  ^ 

The  broad  goal  toward  which  the  trade-agreements  program 
polnu  Is  the  rebuilding  of  the  world's  economic  life,  with  aU  that 
this  means  for  human  advancement  everywhere.  In  this  great 
ent«rprts«  all  of  us  have  a  tremendous  stake. 


Public  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  1.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    HON     THEODORE   P.    GREEN.    OP   RHODE 
ISLAND.  APRIL  21.  1939 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
tave  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  on  April  21, 

1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  It  is  good  to  be  home  again,  even  though  It 
be  for  only  a  couple  of  days.  It  seems  like  old  times  for  me  to  be 
talking  to  you  over  WEAN.  While,  naturally,  my  Ume  In  Wash- 
ington iB  taken  up  mosily  with  matters  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional Importance,  yet  somehow  I  ftnd  the  time  to  keep  In  touch 
Also  with  matters  here  at  home. 

There  are  a  couple  of  home  matters  about  which  I  want  to  talk 
frankly.  You.  I  know,  are  as  deeply  Interested  in  them  as  I  am. 
Tears  before  I  held  public  office  I  took  an  active  part  In  trying  to 
get  the  State  authorities,  the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly. 
to  show  a  deeper  Interest  In  our  public-welfare  Institutions  and 
to  reform  both  their  physical  conditions  and  their  administration 
which  were  In  many  respects  deplorable.  It  was  one  of  the  great- 
est satisfactions  of  my  administration  as  CJovernor  that  I  was  able 
to  accomplish  this.  The  State  Institutions  at  Howard  and  at 
Wallum  Lake  and  at  Exeter  were  provided  with  new  buildings  to 
•uch  an  extent  that  from  being  among  the  very  worst  equipped 
institutions  of  the  sort  in  the  country,  they  are  now  among  the 
wry  best.  BuQdlngs  and  physical  equipment,  however,  are  only 
means  to  an  end.  They  are  means  enabling  Intelligent,  trained 
directors  of  the  work  of  these  Institutions  to  put  into  effect  their 
plans  for  the  proper  custody,  improvement,  and  cxire  of  the  tamates 
and  patients. 

While  the  physical  equipment  is  important,  it  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage  without  the  human  element,  which  is  after  aU  even  more 
important.  For  that  reason.  I  was  greatly  gratified  when  as  Gov- 
ernor I  was  seeking  a  man  to  direct  tbese  Institutions  to  find  in 
Dr.  John  E.  Donley  a  man  standing  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
with  wide  t>ook  learnmg  and  human  experience,  eager  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  these  Institutions,  and  willing  to  undertake  to 
reorganlae  and  administer  them  according  to  modern  ideas.  I  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  have  full  control  of  these  Institutions  and 
directed  that  no  politics  would  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  his 
administration  for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortunate  wards  of  the 
SUte.  When  Vtr.  Donley  resigned,  my  successor.  Governor  Qulnn. 
appointed  in  his  stead  Mr.  Edward  P.  Reldy,  who  had  liad  long  prac- 
tical experience  In  public- welfare  work  and  was  at  that  time  the 
cAclent  director  of  public  aid  for  the  city  of  Providence.  He.  too. 
was  a  man  who  had  never  held  political  office,  was  a  member  of  no 
political  committee,  and  a  man  who  would  not  dream  cf  allowing 
politico  to  detere\lne  any  of  his  actions  in  the  administration  of 
tbese  institutions 

So  you  can  perhaps  understand  with  what  mixed  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  Indignation  I  learned  that  tiie  present  Governor 
had  supplanted  Mr.  Roidy  by  a  man  without  any  special  qualifica- 
tions for  this  position,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  Dr.  Donley  and 
Mr.  Reldy.  Ttie  appointee.  Mr.  Sorrentino.  is  not  a  physician  nor  a 
■oclal-MTVloe  worker.    He  is  a  Jeweler.    Be  was  one  ol  a  committee 
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of  five  who  solicited  campalgi  i  contributions  for  the  ticket  In  the 
last  election  headed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  So  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  central  comiiittee  is  now  also  the  director  of  the 
State  department  of  social  well  are.  I  suggest  tbat  ttiis  kind  of  dual 
office  holding  Is  the  most  obJe:tionable  of  all.  because  the  wards  of 
the  State,  whose  happiness,  health,  and  even  life  depend  upon  good 
administration  of  these  Institutions,  may  be  at  stake.  It  may  be 
Inadvisable  to  let  one  man  draw  two  salaries.  It  is  far  worse  to 
have  him  serve  two  masters  Mhose  interests  are  divergent.  I  trust 
Governor  VanderbUt  will  see  t  ae  propriety  of  asking  Mr.  Sorrentino 
to  give  up  one  of  these  posK  Ions;  and  since  he  seems  eminently 
qualified  for  memliership  In  t  le  Republican  State  central  commit- 
tee and  not  at  all  qualified  fcr  being  director  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare.  I  respeclfuUfcr  suggest  that  the  latter  be  the  posi- 
tion he  l>e  requested  to  give  ui. 

Another  appointment  whicM  shows  the  same  regrettaWe  attitude 
toward  the  public  service  is  «»e  appointment  of  a  memt>er  of  the 
new  civil -service  coixunisslon.  1  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
success  of  any  such  movement  must  depend  upon  the  commission 
being  free  from  political  affillfctlons.  so  that  the  public,  as  well  as 
those  Immediately  affected  by  its  decisions,  may  have  confidence  in 
Its  fairness  and  nonpartisarUhip.  But  Governor  Vanderbilt  has 
appointed  as  a  member  of  thi  civil-service  commission  a  man  who 
has  been  active  In  pjarty  poht  cs  and  is  the  present  city  solicitor  of 
the  city  of  Cranston.  This  is  another  example  of  dual  ofBceholding 
about  which  we  heard  mUch  li  i  the  last  campaign.  It  may  not  be  as 
serious  as  the  other  case,  bul  it  more  directly  violates  both  cam- 
paign pledges  and  the  proposiid  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion Since  Mr.  Day  seems  b<  tter  qualified  for  the  j>ositlon  of  city 
solicitor  of  Cranston  than  for  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  clvd 
Sfrvice  commission.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Governor  request 
his  resignation  of  the  latter  c  Bice. 

Time  flies  and  I  cannot  at  t  ais  time  give  you  further  illviBtrations 
of  this  regrettable  deterioratio  a  of  the  State  government,  but  I  hope 
for  various  reasons  that  my  vt  lits  Ijome  will  be  more  frequent  in  the 
future  and  tbat  I  may  have  1  tie  opportuiUty  to  discuss  tbls  matter 
further. 

There  Is  a  matter  of  great  1  jcal  Importance  and  at  the  same  time 
of  even  greater  national  impo  tance  In  which  I  have  t>een  privileged 
to  serve  both  my  State  and  n:  y  country  and  alxjut  which  I  want  to 
speak.  That  is  the  selection  of  Quonset  Point  as  a  great  national 
naval  air  base  for  the  northea  item  part  of  the  country.  I  have  been 
working  on  this  matter  lor  a  ong  while — almost  ever  since  you  sent 
me  to  the  Senate.  Most  of  tl  is  work  has  had  to  be  done  quietly  by 
personal  interviews,  but  now  and  then  the  matter  has  come  before 
the  public  as.  for  Instance,  when  a  year  ago  last  June  I  brought  a 
congressional  delegation  by  ulrplane  to  fly  over  Narragansett  Bay 
to  inspect  various  possible  si  ,cs. 

The  first  definite  official  commitment  to  the  plan  for  Quonset 
Point  was  when  the  naval   board,  headed  by  Admiral  Hepburn, 
made  a  report  m  which  Qudnset  Point  was  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  recommended  future  na'  al  air  bases.     It  seemed  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  for   various  reasois  preparatory  work  on  that   project 
should  he  undertaken  prom  )tly.     So  I   Introduced   in  the   Senate 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  v  hlch  Senator  Walsh  had  Introduced, 
carrying  into  effect  the  Hepl  tim  report.    My  amendment  provided 
that  Quonset  Pomt  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  for  that  purpose 
added  $1,000,000  to  the  amoint  authorized.     Later  Representative 
Sandager  Introduced  a  copy  of  my  amendment  in  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives.     There  wer;   again  many  conferences  and  hear- 
ings.    As  a  result,  a  week  ago  yesterday   Senator  Walsh  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  committee,    ncluding  Senator  Gerry,  who  worked 
for  It  there,  and  also  with  1  he  approval  of  the  Navy  Department, 
a  redraft  of  the  act  which  added  to  the  projects  authorized  to  be 
undertaken  at  once  "Quons<t  Point,  R.  I.,  11.000,000  for  acquiring 
privately  owned  land,"  and   also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Na^-y  to  accept  "title  in  fee   simple  to  land  or  other  realty  at  cw 
near  the  vicinity  of  Quonse  t  Point.  R.   I.,  to  be  used  as  a  naval 
air  base."    Day  before  yesten  lay  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  without 
a  single  negative  vote.     Yesterday  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  without   a   single   negative   vote.     I   have   no   doubt   it 
will  be  signed  by  the  President,  and  then  Quonset  Point.  R.  I., 
will  have  been  established  ai    the  great  northeastern  naval  air  base 
of  the  United  States.     This  $1,000,000  is  simply  to  cover  the  cost 
of  acqvUrlng  the  privately  owned   land  which  will   be   needed   In 
addition  to  the  National  Guird  camp  which  the  State,  vmder  Gov- 
ernor Vanderbilt.  has  alreadj?  voted  to  gjve  the  Nation.     The  pre- 
liminary estimates  for  the  rost  of  this  development  calls  for  the 
expendittire  of  over  $21,000j)00.  and  even  after  completion  it  will 
provide   work  for   thoufandj    of   men.     Thus   it   will   mean   to   the 
western  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay  what  the  Newport  torjiedo  sta- 
tion means  to  the  eastern  ihore. 

But  my  fellow  citizens,  yo  u  do  not,  I  suppose,  imagine  that  this 
result  could  have  been  accomplished  without  overcoming  very 
many  difficulties  of  sdl  sorts:  Some  of  them  formidable,  like  the 
claims  of  rival  locations,  otlers  irritating  like  the  firmly  set  minds 
of  some  naval  officers  and  st  H  others  humorous  like  the  opiJosltlon 
of  local  conservatives  wh(  oppose  everytblng  new.  You  may 
recall  one  t3rplcal  example.  It  was  an  editorial  in  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  of  last  Jaauary  29.  entitled  "Pork  or  Priority.*' 
Let  me  read  you  a  few  ext-acts  in  case  you  did  not  commit  thla 
mast^'piece  to  memory.     It  begins: 

"Senator  Gbxen  s  effort  ta  amend  the  $65,000,000  Walsh-Vinson 
naval  bill  by  directing  'm"  edlate  estatilishment  of  an  air  base  at 
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Quonset  Point  Is  another  example  of  his  readiness  to  spend  other 
people's  money  at  every  opportunity." 

May  I  interrupt  the  quotation  by  stating  that  I  don't  see  why 
this  money  isn't  as  much  mine  as  any  other  citizen's.  Further- 
more. I  don't  see  why  I  am  sp>endlng  it  any  more  than  all  the 
other  Senators,  and  the  Representatives  who  voted  for  it,  too.  In 
a  later  paragraph  it  goes  on: 

"Senator  Green's  action  places  pork-barrel  psychology  above 
considerations  of  priority  In  providing  for  the  common  defense. 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  excessive  eagerness  "to  get  some- 
thing" for  his  State  because  a  great  deal  of  Federal  money  may 
be  made  available  for  defense.  He  displays  little  statesmanship 
In  his  short-sighted  view  of  the  entire  national  plctxire." 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  my  Interest  in  trying  "to  get  something" 
for  our  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  think  It  very  fortunate  that  I 
can  do  this  at  the  same  time  that  I  render  our  country  a  great 
service  too.  Naval  experts,  not  only  of  America  but  of  the  world, 
have  declared  Narragansett  Bay  one  of  the  greatest  natural  har- 
bors anywhere.  It  is  a  natural  naval  and  air  base.  Furthermore. 
It  Is  right  at  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments  of  this  country.  If,  which  God  forbid,  some  day 
some  European  powers  shall  cross  the  Atlantic  and  attack  this 
country,  the  logical  point  of  attack  is  Narrangansett  Bay.  The 
holding  of  this  as  a  base  would  be  the  most  formidable  threat  to 
our  national  security  which  an  enemy  could  offer.  So  this  is  a 
matter  of  national  as  well  as  local  Importance. 

There  are  many  worse — because  more  effective — newspaper  arti- 
cles than  this,  which  almost  every  public  man  has  to  learn  to 
expect.  For  that  reason.  I  must  advise  budding  statesmen  of  all 
parties  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor.  If  he  doesn't  get  anything 
for  his  State  he  will  be  criticized  as  Incompetent  or  lacking  in 
Interest  and  therefore  xmpatrlotic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does 
get  something  for  his  State,  even  if  Incidentally  doing  a  great  deal 
more  for  his  country,  he  will  be  held  up  to  opprobrium,  and  will 
be  accused  of  sacrificing  the  national  Interest  for  a  "mess  of  pork." 
That  is.  he  will  be  so  accused  by  so  much  of  the  press  as  Is 
blinded  by  partisanship.  But  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  your 
friendly  support  to  thmk  that  you  will  now  share  the  attitude  of 
that  pai>er — any  more  than  you  shared  it  when  the  same  paper 
opposed  me  for  advocating  loans  for  the  erection  of  much  needed 
State  buildings. 

Oh.  well,  we  all  make  mistakes,  even  those  who  tell  editorial 
writers  what  to  write. 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  myself  at  the  Labor  Day  ceremonies  held  in 
Boonville,  Ind..  September  5.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  organized  labor,  their  friends,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  gathered  here  today  are  representatives  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work  for  a  living.  Here  also  are  gathered  many 
men  and  women  who  ask  only  the  right  to  work  and  can  find  no 
employment.  This  presents  in  Its  dual  aspect  one  of  the  most 
Important  problems  l>efore  the  American  people  today,  namely,  the 
right  of  workers  to  protect  their  right  to  work  and  the  right  of 
men  and  women  to  a  Job.  No  one  could  be  more  sympathetic  to 
this  problem  and  Its  solution  than  I.  the  son  of  a  laborer. 

My  earliest  recoUectlons  of  life  are  as  a  small  twy,  living  in  Craw- 
ford County.  Ind..  where  my  father  worked  as  a  laborer  on  the 
bridge  gang  of  the  old  Air  Line  Railroad,  now  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. As  a  young  boy.  I  worked  In  a  factory  10  hours  a  day  for  a 
doUar,  and  many  days  I  didn't  get  to  work  at  all.  and  at  other 
times  I  worked  long  hours  of  overtime  for  the  same  pay.  I  re- 
member one  time  when  I  was  only  a  lad  of  15  I  went  to  work  in  a 
factory  at  7  a  m.  one  Friday  morning  and  worked  aU  day  and 
all  night  Friday  and  all  day  until  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and 
without  rest  or  sleep.  So  I  know  what  is  meant  by  child  labor, 
long  hours,  and  poor  pay.  I  know,  too,  what  It  is  to  be  without  a 
Job  at  all. 

Since  the  days  when  I  started  out  as  a  laborer  34  years  ago.  great 
changes  have  come  over  tills  land,  where  men  work  for  a  living. 


Time  was  when  a  man  lout  a  Job  and  times  got  hard,  he  c»uld 
pick  up  his  family  and  move  west,  with  a  chance  to  de%-elop  and 
prosper  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  an  ewr-widenlnK  frontier. 
The  surplus  of  workers  was  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the 
frontier  as  It  crept  across  the  continent.  That  day  is  gone  for- 
ever. The  frontier  has  disappeared,  and  today  when  men  and 
women  turn  from  the  barren  wastes  of  the  wind-swept  Dust  Bowl 
or  the  crowded  slums  to  seek  a  new  beginning  in  a  new  land  to  the 
west  they  find  no  welcome  and  no  chance  to  pioneer  a  new  start. 
They  are  met  at  the  border  of  States  and  turned  back,  or  herded 
Into  camps  for  refugees.  The  romance  of  the  covere^l  wagon  and 
the  hearty  pioneer  subduing  a  wUdernees  aa  he  marched  toward  the 
setting  sun  is  gone  forever. 

Right  here  In  the  hills  of  southern  Indiana,  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  spot,  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  came  a  poor  family  from  Ken- 
tucky to  take  up  their  home  in  the  wilderness.  With  them  came  a 
lad,  strong  of  bcdy  and  clean  ol  mind.  In  whose  sad.  wistful  eyes 
was  reflected  the  dream  of  a  sturdy  race,  and  In  whose  heart, 
seared  by  hardship  and  privation,  was  the  love  and  understanding 
of  the  common  people.  Here  he  s^^pent  the  days  of  his  boyiiocd,  here 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Imperfect  education,  here  In  these 
hills  as  a  little  boy  he  stood  beside  the  open  grave  of  his  mother, 
who  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  hillside  In  n  rud?  coffin,  fashioned  by 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  father.  Grown  to  young  manhood.  ^ 
he  found  himself  frustrated  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  he 
turned  his  face  westward  asain  and  moved  to  and  settled  upon  the 
more  fertile  acres  of  Illinois  Prom  there  he  went  forth  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  his  country  In  a  great  struggle  to  free  men  and 
women  workers  from  the  shackles  of  slavery.  Now,  men.  women, 
and  children  by  the  millions  go  each  year  to  these  shrines,  stretch- 
ing from  the  humble  log  cabin  in  Kentucky,  to  that  sacred  grave 
in  southern  Indiana,  to  that  majestic  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  In  Washington,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  the  htunble 
working  people,  who  led  a  nation  through  ttie  hell  of  the  Civil  War. 
that  men  and  women  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor, 
and  others  may  not  be  pressed  down  by  the  evil  of  competition, 
with  men  and  women  bound  to  slavery.  He  lives  today  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  In  a  love  apart,  vouchsafed  to  no 
other  man  He  Is  known  to  history  as  the  Humanitarian  ol  the 
Ages — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  In  America  marked  an  epoch  for  labor. 
Human  slavery  was  the  primitive  labor  relation.  From  primitive 
days  until  recent  years,  men  with  power  used  It  to  enslave  their 
fellows  Such  slaves  had  no  rights  which  the  law  of  the  land 
recognized.  Feudalism  came  after  universal  slavery  tnd  men  and 
women  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  when  the  land  was  sold,  these 
men  and  women  passed  with  the  deed  to  the  land.  Being  a  part  of 
the  soil,  they  had  a  value,  and  that  carried  with  It  a  recognized 
right  to  a  job  at  least.  Then  came  free  enterprise,  and  the  so-called 
right  of  the  worker  to  sell  his  labor  for  a  price,  but  always  on  the 
terms  of  the  system  under  which  he  lived,  and  his  relation  In  that 
system  was  that  of  a  servant  to  his  master.  Always  his  labor  was 
demanded  by  a  master  and  the  worker  In  the  abject  role  of  a  servant. 
In  that  aspect  and  In  that  relationship,  the  law  of  the  land  was 
developed,  always  giving  paramount  consideration  to  the  right  of 
the  master,  who  owned  property.  Property  was  held  only  by  free 
men.  upon  which  they  employed  successively  slaves,  vassals,  and 
servants.  The  relationship  of  master  and  servant  probably  was  all 
right  while  this  was  an  agricultural  country,  and  a  country  of 
small-business  men.  where  the  employer  knew  his  men  and  dealt 
with  them  as  Individuals.  A  simple  relationship  cf  that  kind  per- 
mitted a  laborer  to  contract  for  his  hire,  and  if  he  did  not  like  the 
price  offered  for  his  labor,  he  could  go  west  and  find  a  place  in  the 
ever-expanding  development  of  the  frontier. 

Then  came  the  new  development  In  biislness  and  that  of  the 
great  corporations  and  Integrated  industry,  when  men  controlling 
enormous  wealth,  not  of  their  own.  but  of  countless  stcKkholders. 
sat  around  the  table  as  directors  of  the  corporations  they  did 
not  own.  and  employing  thousands  of  workers  they  did  not  know 
and.  too  often,  cared  nothing  about,  except  as  they  were  able  to 
employ  them  at  a  big  profit.  Then  It  was  that  men  and  women 
were  no  longer  able  to  meet  their  boss,  and  bargain  with  him 
about  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  They  became  a  num- 
ber, and  not  an  Individual.  They  became  in  the  words  of  the 
"boss."  another  one  of  "my  men."  They  Ijecame  by  force  of 
circumstances,  more  and  more  tied  to  their  communities  by  ties 
of  family,  home,  and  the  bxirden  of  moving,  and  could  no  longer 
seek  their  bome  In  another  place.  Workers  were  then  hired,  aa 
unorganized  servants  of  the  great  corporations,  representing  thou- 
sands of  stockholders,  whose  money  was  Invested  In  the  corpora- 
tions controlled  by  a  board  of  directors,  that  bargained  collectively 
on  behalf  of  the  stockholders.  The  corporation,  itself,  enjoyed 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  they  did.  They 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  a  man  at  will,  and 
after  using  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  turn  him  out  to  shift 
for  himself  in  his  old  age,  or.  perhaps,  broken  in  health  or  body 
by  industrial  accident,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  employment, 
his  services  were  no  longer  acceptable,  and  he  was  released  from 
employment  to  bear  the  burden,  with  the  assistance  of  society, 
of  the  industrial  wastage  of  his  life. 

The  time  has  arrived,  with  the  maturity  of  great  corporate 
structures,  hiring  thousands  of  men.  to  permit  the  men  to  do 
what  the  corporations  have  always  done,  that  is.  bargain  col- 
lectively by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  When  a  board 
of  directors  of  a  great  corporation  meet  and  transact  any  business^ 
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thpy  are  »ctJng  collectively  for  the  stockholders.  Why  shoiildnt 
labor  exercise  the  same  right  to  collective  bargaining,  through 
representative*  of  their  own  choosing?  It  Is  Idle  to  talk  of  the 
indlvlduml  worker  exercising  his  so-called  constitutional  right  to 
contract  wtth  his  employer  for  his  labor.  What  chance  would 
a  mere  workman  have  to  get  to  the  office  of  the  numagement  of 
the  United  SUtea  Steel,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  General 
Motors,  to  talk  about  wages  and  working  conditions?  Since  the 
corporation  used  representatives  to  bargain  for  tbe  stockholders, 
who  were  too  numerous  to  run  the  business  themselves,  why 
riiouldn't  the  laboring  men  and  women,  numbering  hundreds  and 
thousands,  be   permitted   to  chooee   their   own  representaUves   to 

bargain  for  them?  .         w     ■  j 

There  is  not  and  never  waa  any  good  reason  why  labor  shculd 
not  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  but  the  employer  had  the 
power  over  his  workers  to  prevent  them  from  organizing.  Business 
controlled  government  from  Governors.  Presidents,  legislatures,  and 
Congresses  to  the  courts  themselves,  not  by  corrupt  meJiods  neces- 
■arlly  but  by  controlling  the  pohtlcal  machinery  and  electing  to 
office  men  who  thought  like  they  did  and  would  do  their  bidding. 
When  workere  tried  to  organize,  their  employers  fought  their  organ- 
lEBlions  and  discharged  the  workers  from  their  Jobs  for  Joining 
organizations  and  locked  them  out  and  blacklisted  them  so  they 
could  not  get  Jobs  elsewhere.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
employers  were  successful  in  putting  upon  the  statute  books  lavs 
which  made  It  a  crime  for  workers  to  organize.  The  courts  of  this 
country  have  recognized  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  the  nght 
of  labor  to  strike  to  enforce  its  demands,  but  the  courts  have  also 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  employer  to  fire,  lock  cut,  and  blacklist 
a  worker  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor  union.  Yes;  and  after  the 
legislatures  recognized  the  right  cf  labor  to  organize  and  maoe  it 
an  offense  to  fire  a  man  because  he  was  a  member  of  a  labor  organl- 
Eation  the  courts  held  that  this  was  an  interference  with  the  ngiit 
of  free  contract  and  nullifled  the  law.  They  even  went  further  and 
upheld  the  "yellow  dog"'  contract.  In  which  a  man  to  get  a  Job  had 
to  agree  not  to  Join  a  union.  That  was  not  all.  Labor  organizes 
and  union  men  were  charged  in  the  newspapers  with  being  Commu- 
nlsta.  Socialists,  and  anarchists,  and  their  meetings  were  broken  up 
by  officers  of  the  law  and  their  men  beaten  and  sometimes  killed 
and  their  strikes  broken  by  the  aid  of  troops.  There  never  has 
been  a  labor  movement  In  this  country  that  the  reacticoary  papers 
did  not  charge  the  workers  with  communism  and  socialism. 

When  the  first  labor  organizations  were  formed  among  the  rail- 
read  workers  In  Chicago  their  meetings  were  broken  up  by  police- 
men who  ttred  Into  their  crowds.  The  armed  troops  rode  down 
the  strikers  and  their  leaders  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison, 
while  the  reactionary  newspapers  cried:  "Communism"  and 
"Socialism"  But  the  railroad  workers  carried  on  the  Sght  and 
today  railroad  labor  Is  the  best  organized,  best  disciplined,  and 
among  the  most  Intelligently  led  In  the  country,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  problem  they  cannot  set  down  at  the  table  with  the  rail- 
road executives  and  solve.  While  the  railroad  workers  have  suc- 
ceeded, after  years  of  hard  fighting.  In  producing  as  fine  an  organi- 
f»tlon  as  labor  could  wish,  industry  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
employers  In  Industry  have  kept  up  the  fight  against  labor's  right 
to  organize  And  In  this  enlightened  age  we  have  the  rugged 
individualists,  like  Tom  Olrdler.  fighting  the  right  to  organize  by 
employing  spies  to  spy  upon  the  workers  and  report  them  for  union 
activities  so  they  may  be  fired,  employing  thugs  and  gunmen  armed 
with  tear  gas  and  machine  guns  to  oppose  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize.  Fifty  percent  of  all  the  strikes  In  this  country  are 
caused  by  the  opposition  of  employers  to  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  organize. 

While  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  Is  pretty 
generally  recognized  today,  and  paid  lip  service  by  the  "Tom  Gird- 
lers"  and  the  reactionary  statesmen  who  do  his  bidding,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  It  was  only  by  the  continued  fight  of  organized 
labor  that  this  right  was  recognized  at  all.  Spied  upon  by  their 
fellow  workmen,  discliarged  and  locked  out  for  belonging  to  a 
tinlon.  slugged  and  shot  by  thugs,  ridden  down  by  troops,  and  de- 
nounced as  un-American  and  Communists  has  been  the  unhappy 
lot  of  organized  workers  In  the  days  gone  by.  Such  tactics  are  still 
In  use.  as  evidenced  by  the  story  told  by  the  Investigation  being 
conducted  by  Senator  La  Follttte's  committee. 

With  the  coming  of  the  present  administration  to  Washington 
the  attitude  of  Government  toward  the  worker  changed.  The  rlgbt 
to  organize  and  ban;aln  collectively  was  not  only  recognized  as  a 
right,  but  that  right  was  protected  by  law.  The  Wagner  Act  not 
only  recopnlzed  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  but  it  outlawed 
certain  unfair  labor  practices  that  had  heretofore  been  used  effec- 
tively by  the  employers  In  defeating  organization.  Upon  its 
passage  the  Wagner  Act  was  denounced  by  the  employers  and  the 
Llt)eny  League  lawyers.  Fifty-nine  of  those  Liberty  League  lawyers 
signed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  unconstitutional  and  advised  their  clients,  the  employers 
of  labor,  to  disobey  the  law.  Everyone  had  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional, except  tbe  Supren-.e  Court,  which  had  the  final  rijjht  to  pass 
upon  its  constitutionality.  For  2  years  this  law  was  flaunted  by 
the  employers,  and  by  the  injunctions  they  obtained  Its  op)erations 
were  suspended  for  2  years.  For  2  jrears  business  had  flaunted  the 
law  and  reftised  to  obey.  Finally,  after  a  reversal  of  form,  alter 
a  complete  about  face,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  act  consti- 
tutional: and  no  sooner  was  this  law  held  to  be  valid  than  the 
representatives  of  big  business  began  to  cry  for  its  repeal,  or  Its 
amendment,  before  tbe  law  bad  even  bad  a  cbaoce  to  work.    Mind 
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you.  no  one  today,  not  even 
to  organize  and  bargain 
that  every  law  that  is  enacte^ 
right  is  attacked  by  certain 
attempt  to  nullify  the  force  o) 
I  know,  and  you  know,  tha; 
labor  In  this  country  are  not 
of  labor  to  organize  and 
that  this  right  shall  be 
majority  of  the  employers  of 
prove  of  the  objectives  of 
laws  are   written.     You   do 
employers  of  labor  In  this 
of  the  Tom  Girdlers,  for  it 
In  the  Bible  Itself  that  the 
man.     That  is  to  say  that  th<! 
overwhelming  majority  of  the 
law  to  keep  him  from  taking 
small  minority  of  chiseling 
to  have  protective  measures 

If  there  are  needed  changei 
called  by  labor  leaders,  the 
from   the   friends   of    labor, 
plclon  upon  any   propooals 
sentatlves    of    such    labor 
Manufacturers'  Association 
their  bidding.     As  far  as  I 
be   amended,  no  Tory  Senat(^r 
Wagner  Act  is  here  to  stay 
to  the  last  ditch  the  efforts 
tlons  and  reactionary 
charter  of  free  workers, 
lip  service  to  its  right  to 
Will   Insist   that   this   right 
Insist  that  the  right  of  the 
essential   to   labor   as  the 
the  enlightened  employers 
majority  of   businessmen, 
gaining,  and  the  right  of 
see  disappear  more  than  50 
Opposition  to  the  right  to 
The  principle  which   the 
accepted   by  worker   and 
administered  to  carry  out  Iti 
so  administered,  steps  must 
errors  along  that  line.     We 
act.  and  not   injustice   to  e 
of  this  law.  It  must  be  kept 
to  be  protected  from  the 

Since  the  Wagner  Act  wa« 
to  function,  labor  disputes 
No  wonder  Intelligent 
workers,   welcome   the 
guaranty  it  carries  to  worker ; 
collectively  by  representativ 
corporations  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  a 
relations  when  we  note  tha 
County.  Ky.,  where  labor"s  r 
and  brutally  resisted  than  an 
the  coal  mines  and  the 
down  together  and  entered 
will  bring  peace  to  bloody 
County.  It  can  be  done 
example  of  Harlan  Cotinty 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  sc 
glad  to  bargain  with  the  uni 
It  seems  to  me.  is  an  excuse 
mean  by  being  responsible? 
like  a  corporation?    The 
ers  and  the  Bedford  Stone 
That  has  been  the  law  since 
the  Coronado  Minli^g  case 
rules  cf  civil  proced'ore,  and 
United  States  toda'y. 

When    Lincoln    emancipate 
slavery.     All  over  this 
mills  and  factories  In  the 
being  paid.     For  years  we 
labor  from  the  cheap  labor 
and  so  does  organized  labor 
saw  that  we  were  at  the 
he're  and  maintaining 
own  borders.    They  sought 
cheap  labor,  and  then  they 
tlon   of   labor   by   the 
throughout  the  Nation.     Let 
slavery  economy  means  to 
with  his  workers r.- 1  had  a 
Indiana  tell  me  that  he  was 
Ing  the  varnish  on  fumitu^ 
8  hours  p>er  day,   while   his 
Negro  women  in  his  factory 
for  10  bows. 
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Glrdler.  denies  the  right  of  labor 

But  the  significant  fact  is 

for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this 

reactionary  employers  of  labor,  who 

its  provisions. 

the  great  majority  of  employers  of 

only  willing  to  recognize  the  right 

n  collectively,  but  they  are  willing 

by  law.     In  other  words,  the  great 

lal>or  today  are  enlightened  and  ap- 

labor.     It  is  not  for  them  that 

need   laws  for   the   great    bulk   of 

Laws  are  needed  to  take  care 

be  remembered  that  It  is  written 

was  not  intended  for  the  honest 

honest  man.  and  that  Includes  the 

employers  of  labor,  doesn't  need  any 

advantage  of  the  workers.    It's  that 

Girdlers  that  makes  It  necessary 

exacted  Into  law. 

in  the  Wagner  law,  which  has  been 
llagna  Carta  of  Labor,  let  them  come 
For   my  part.   I    will   look   with   sus- 
1  ponsored   by    the   reactionary   repre- 
organlzations    as    the    National 
the  reactionary  statesmen  who  do 
concerned.  If  the  Wagner  law  is  to 
will  dictate  the  amendment.     The 
and  labor  and  its  friends  will  resist 
reactionary  labor-baiting  organlza- 
In   their  efforts   to   wreck    this 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
organize   and   bargain   collectively.     It 
preserved   and    protected.     It   will 
workers  to  bargain   collectively  is  as 
right   is   to  the   employer.     Since 
labor,  and  that  Includes  the  great 
the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
to  organize,  we  may  expect  to 
percent  of  all  of  the  causes  of  strikes, 
caused  50  percent  of  all  strikes, 
^agner  Act  embodies   Is  sound.     It   Is 
as   sound.     The   law   must  be 
laudable  puJT)Ose.    If  it  is  not  being 
be  and  will  be  taken  to  correct  any 
seek  justice  to  the  v/orkers  by  th'.": 
lAployers.     But,  in  the  administration 
In  mind  that  It  is  the  worker  who  Is 
ir  practices  of  certain  employers. 
held  to  be  constituticnal  and  began 
strikes  have  decreased  by  75  percent, 
who  want  to  be  fair  with  their 
of   the   Wagner   Act    and   the 
of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
of  their  own  choosing,  just  as  the 
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I  Ign  that  promises  well  for  future  labor 

down  in  the  hills  of  bloody  Harlan 

t  to  organize  has  been  more  cruelly 

where  in  the  country,  the  operators  of 

es  of  the  miners  recently  sat 

an  agreement  which  everyone  hopes 

If  this  can  be  done  in  Harlan 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 

be  followed  elsewhere  in  the  land. 

have  you,  that  businessmen  would  be 

,  but  they  are  not  responsible.    That, 

that  does  not  excuse.    What  do  they 

Do  they  mean,  can  a  union  be  sued 

Is  yes.    Ask  the  United  Mine  Work- 

(  otters.     Of  cotirse,  they  can  be  sued. 

:hlef  Justice  Taft  wrxite  the  opinion  in 

It  Is  now  carried  Into  the  new  Federal 

the  law  in  every  Federal  coxirt  in  the 
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the    Negroes    he    did    not    abolish 

in  sweatshops  in  the  North,  and 

h,  slave  wages  have  been  and  are 

ve  talked  about  protecting  American 

foreign  countries.     I  believe  in  that, 

>ut  organized  labor  looked  about  it  and 

time  importing  that  cheap  labor 

and  slavery  economy  within  otir 

stop,  and  did  stop  the  Importation  of 

urned  their  attention  to  the  exploita- 

slavery    economy    that    prevailed 

me"  give  you  an  example  of  what  thia 

manufacturer  who  wants  to  be  fair 

small  furniture  mantilacturer  here  In 

paying  the  spray-gun  operators,  spray- 

a  minimum  of  40  cents  per  hour, 

competitor    in   a   southern   State   paid 

doing  the  same  work,  6  cents  an  boiu*. 
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Iilncoln  was  right,  this  country  cannot  survive  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that  this  disparity  of  wage 
scales  exists  only  between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  know,  and 
you  know,  ^hat  sweatshop*  exist  and  child  labor  Is  exploited  in 
the  North.  It  was  because  of  this  that  organized  labor  demanded 
that  industry  in  the  Nation  must  be  on  a  parity  as  to  wages,  with 
some  differcnttels  for  natural  advautagre,  and  workers  everywhere 
Should  be  entitled  to  a  decent  wage.  This  evil  was  so  apparent  that 
we  were  compelled  in  the  last  se8(>lon  of  Congress  to  pass  a  wage 
a-^d  hour  bill,  to  drive  out  child  labor,  slave  and  sweat&hop  labor, 
within  the  borders  of  omt  own  cotmtry. 

Not  only  is  it  the  fair  and  humane  thing  to  do,  but  it  Is  necessary 
In  order  to  spread  employment  and  provide  more  Jobs  for  the  work- 
trs  who  are  being  displaced  by  the  technological  advancement  and 
the  employment  of  machinery.    Instead  of  biislness  putting  men  to 
work.  It  has  been  putting  machines  to  work  and  men  out  of  work. 
Industrial  organization  has  developed  so  that  speed  on  the  produc- 
tion line  calls  for  young  men,  and  a  man  over  45  years  of  age  finds 
It  almost  impossible  to  get  a  job.    Our  modern  machinery  of  busi- 
ness not  only  displaces  workers  but  It  scraps  them  at  an  early  age. 
and  that,  taken  with  the  dlFappearance  of  the  frontier,  accoimts  for 
the    unemployment   In    the-  country    today.     The    proljlem    of    the 
tmemplojed  we  will  have  untU  we  can  find  some  way  to  provide  for 
the  distributlcn  of  the  goods  and  produce  we  can  produce,   and 
which  we  need  but  haven't  the  money  to  buy.    That  Is  our  problem. 
It  Is  one  of  distribution.    We  have  the  resoijrces  and  the  manpower 
to  produce  the  wealth,  but  we  cannot  distribute  the  wealth  we 
produce.     The  wealth  of  the  Nation  cannot  be  distributed  withotrt 
a  greater  distribution  of  the  wherewithal  to  acquire  that  wealth, 
namely,  the  money,  and  when  we  look  about  us  we  discover  the 
ineqtutable  distribution  of  the  power  to  acquire  wealth.     We  have 
cnly  to  look  at  the  record  made  In  the  expenditure  In  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Government  of  several  billions  of  dollars  for  recovery 
and  relief     What  was  the  result?     We  found  that  In  the  end  the 
btilk  of  this  money  had  gotten  back  Into  the  pockets  of  the  people 
who  already  had  money,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  received  a 
bare  subsistence  In  the  m.eantime.     In  other  words,  the  farmer,  by 
his  benefit  payments,  pulled  the  International  Harvester  Co.  from  a 
loss  of  $7,582,879  In  1932  to  a  profit  of  $29,760,372  In  1936.    Today 
a  farmer  pays  almost  twice  as  much  for  a  binder  as  he  paid  In  1914. 
By  the  expendltin-e  of  the  money  for  reUef  and  recovery  one  of  the 
ereatcst  corporation.-:  In  this  country.  General  Motors,  went  from  a 
profit  of  a  bare  $165,000  in  1932  to  more  than  •238.000.000  in  1936. 
while  the  ccst  of  their  product-s  to  the  consumer  remained  about  the 
same  and  the  price  of  labor  advanced  slightly,  while  the  dividends 
were  Increased  largely,  and  the  salaries  cf  executive  cfficers  Increased 
enormously.  .  ^,  ,  ^^ 

By  these  practices  the  great  monopolistic  corporations  of  the 
country  have  taken  too  much  from  the  consumer  and  laborer  to  pay 
to  capital  and  management.  Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
We  all  know  that  we  cannot  go  on  spending  Government  money 
Indefinitely  to  provide  employment,  but  we  are  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  permit  Bood  American  citizens  to  starve  whUe  others  loll 
In  the  lap  of  luxury.  Relief  expenditures  will  go  on  until  business 
can  take  on  the  load  of  employliig  more  men  and  sharing  more 
equitably   with  them  the  profits  from  the   wealth  they   JolnUy 

We  must  not  face  with  too  much  optimism  the  future  unemploy- 
ment Situation.  With  the  frontier  gone  and  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion both  m  the  factory  and  on  the  farm.  Increasing  yearly,  we 
must  expect  millions  of  unemployed.  Get  this  plcttire:  In  all 
manufacturing  industries  combined  the  amoimt  produced  by  each 
hour  of  labor °ln  1934  was  25  percent  greater  than  in  1929.  Wliat 
does  that  mean?  It  means  If  our  population  and  condition  had 
remained  the  same,  one-fourth  of  all  the  men  m  Industry  would 
have  been  without  Jobs,  displaced  by  improved  machinery.  In  a 
rough  way  that  Is  the  picture.  In  5  years  of  the  depression,  labor 
per  hour  produced  25  percent  mere  than  In  the  previous  years.  So 
the  depression  feeds  upon  Itself.  The  same  thing  is  true  m  agri- 
culture The  output  per  worker  in  agriculture  has  increased  41 
percent  between  1910  and  1930.  and  that,  too.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  not  used  but  a  small  part  of  the  labor- 
saving  devices  available  for  use  on  the  farm. 

The  rapid  increase  In  labor  productivity  in  agriculture  affects 
opportunities  for  emplovment  of  city  workers  on  the  farms.  On 
the  other  hand,  rapid  m'crease  In  labor  productivity  in  the  factory 
affects  opportunities  lor  employment  of  farm  boys  in  the  factorleB. 
Emplovment  depends,  therefore,  on  an  expanding  volume  of 
consumption  of  basic  agricultural  and  Industrial  products  which 
calls  for  a  constantly  Increasing  standard  of  living.  This  means 
the  rules  of  the  game  must  be  changed.  Monopoly  that  main- 
tains extortionate  prices  must  be  destroyed.  More  consideration 
must  be  given  to  how  many  human  beings  can  be  galnfuUv  em- 
ployed There  has  been  overemphasis  on  dividends  and  salaries 
to  management.  This  wiU  Illustrate  what  I  mean:  In  1929  there 
were  36  000  families  In  the  country  that  had  as  much  Income  as 
11000  000  families.  The  38.000  had  purchasing  power  but  not 
consuming  power.  The  11.000.000  had  consuming  power  but  not 
the  purchasing  power.  We  mtist  have  ptu-chasing  power  widely 
distributed  If  we  are  to  distribute  the  wealth  we  can  produce  and 
keep  labor  In  factory  and  on  the  farm  employed. 


Confronted  as  we  are  with  these  perplexing  problems  It  be- 
hooves labor  and  employer  to  counsel  In  lairnes*  together  Uatm 
Important  still  Is  the  neccMlty  for  labor  to  bring  peace  in  lu  own 
household.  You  cannot  win  your  objectives  by  divldlnf  your 
forces.  By  such  tactics  you  confuse  your  fr tends  azxi  encourac* 
your  enemies. 

On  this  Labor  Day  let  labor  and  its  friends  resolve  to  work  for 
better  relations  among  labor  and  with  your  employers,  but  never 
sacrificing  or  srlclding  your  fundamental  rights  to  live  by  yotir 
lebor  at  a  fair  wage  that  wUl  entitle  you  to  have  the  comforts 
of  life,  some  of  Its  luxuries,  a  home  for  your  family,  education  for 
your  children,  and  security  for  your  old  age.  To  thieae  things  labor 
Is  entitled — less  It  will  not  accept. 
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There'll  Be  No  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  WASHINGTON  DAILT   NEWS   OP  APRIL   M. 

1938 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  Wednesday,  April  12,  1939,  enUUed 
"There'U  Be  No  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  New*  of  April   12,  1939) 

"THERI'LL    BX    NO   WAS       •        *        •" BEAVniBltOOK 

The  British  are  famed  for  their  buUdoggedness.  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain,  we  a-e  tcld.  Is  now  seeking  a  •Tast-mlnute"  under- 
standing with  Premier  Mussolini  In  the  hope  of  averting  war. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chamberlain  doubtless  Is  now  In  for  a  new 
barrage  of  sarcasm  and  derision  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Including  some  from  the  United  States.  Por  among  mb  tbers 
are  those  who,  though  safely  remote  from  Europe's  potential  bat- 
tlefields, never  tire  of  Jeering  at  Britain  and  Pranoe  for  not  rush- 
ing into  war  against  Germany  and  Italy. 

We  do  not  share  in  this  sport.  We  refuse  to  accept  the  defeatist 
view  that  war  Is  inevitable.  Patently,  the  situaUon  is  critical,  but 
we  cimg  to  the  hope  that  an  honorable  understanding  c*n  still 
be  reached — an  understanding  which  will  leave  all  concerned  free, 
the  democracies  and  the  Fascists  alike,  to  live  thetr  own  Uvea  and 
be  governed  according  to  their  own  desires. 

We  hope  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  and  will  find  a  way  out.  for 
many  reasons.  One  is  that  war  would  leave  our  world  a  shambles 
in  which  our  own  democracy  might  be  trampled  along  with  ttw 
rest.  Another  is  that  with  peace  there  ought  to  come  a  new 
stirge  of  world  prosperity,  which  of  Itself  would  do  more  to  ad- 
vance democracy  and  retard  totalitarianism,  both  Red  and  Faeclst 
alike,  than  any  other  cue  thing  we  could  mention.  Compared  wltb 
these,  the  rest  of  the  reason*  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

"With  peace,"  Lord  Bfaverbrook  told  Roy  W.  Howard  In  Paris, 
"there  must  be  a  wave  of  probperity."  Of  course,  he  went  on.  that 
prosperity  would  be  due  in  some  measure  to  Government  expendi- 
ture exceeding  by  a  good,  big  rum  the  collections  from  taxation. 
Hence,  if  you  wl£h.  "you  may  call  It  false  profipertty  **  Nevrrttoe- 
less,  "the  people  will  all  have  more  money  to  spend."  and  that 
should  make  for  better  times. 

Tbus  we  find  Briuin's  leaders,  right  up  under  the  guns,  talking 
and  working  for  peace  and  prosperity  while  we.  over  here,  are  let- 
ting the  Jitters  get  u.s  down.  Whether  there's  going  to  be  an  early 
war  we  frankly  do  not  know.  But  It  Is  cortalnly  worth  notmg  that 
Lord  Bea^Trbrook — veteran  of  the  World  War  and  one  of  the  best 
ported  men  In  Europe— hopefully  and  categorically  gate  It  as  hla 
opinion  that  "there  Isn't  going  to  be  any"  Just  now.  while  we.  on 
U-iia  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  acting  as  U  the  day  of  Judgment  were 
already  upcn  us. 

Furthermore,  the  Canadian -bom  publisher-peer  Indicated  that 
m  the  event  of  war  he  and  other  British  leaders  are  not  expecting 
America  to  cast  her  lot  with  tlie  EurtHJean  democracies. 

Por  our  own  good,  we  shculd  try  to  be  as  pliKky  and  as  opti- 
mistic "over  here"  as  the  dangerously  exposed  Brttcns  are  "over 
there."  This  does  not  mean  tiiat  we  should  blind  ourselves  to 
the  realities.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  neither  should  we 
spend  our  time  in  a  torture  chamber  of  fear — ^fear  of  tomorrow'* 
terrors  which  may  never  come. 
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During  th*  World  War  the  British  had  a  slogan:  "BuBlness  aa 
usual  •  They  are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  It  now.  though  the 
emoire-s  capital  could  be  reached  by  Hitler's  bombers  In  90 
minutes  Surely,  with  3,000  miles  of  salt  water  between  us  and 
Kurope.  we  ought  to  do  as  much. 

So.  let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 


Imports  and  Exports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, after  lowering  our  tarifT  rates  by  means  of  trade 
agreements,  has  made  the  important  discovery  "that  nations 
of  the  world  that  pay  better  wases  and  work  shorter  hours 
Immediately  are  faced,  because  of  the  barter  system,  with  loss 
Of  trade  because  aggressors  can  and  do  work  their  people 
loHKcr  hours  and  pay  lower  wages."  It  is  a  pity  that  tLis 
obvious  truth  did  not  dawn  upon  President  Roosevelt  before 
he  insisted  upon  opening  our  market  to  the  products  of  the 
world  to  the  injury  and.  in  many  cases,  the  ruin  of  our  do- 
mestic market  for  our  own  products.    I  submit  two  tables  to 

show  how  rapidly  foreign  nations  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  Roosevelt  good-neighbor  policy. 

Imports  of  farm  products 


Prod  acta 


January  and    January  and 
February  1938  February  ltt39 


Cattte-.. — 

lloKs 

Meat  products.. 

Butler.. _ 

Cheeae — 

0»t3 

Com 

Wheat. 
Barley. 


head 

-- ppumls 

S _ do  .. 

do  .. 

UZLV~~.- ~-_7- do 

bushels 

do  .- 


"::::„::„..::do :: 

Barley  malt P""!"!* 

TJaiwd bushes 

Wool  and  mohair pounds 

MobtRSFs  (inwlible) gallons 

Ents.  inshelL -- doien 

VeitPUblfts  and  preparations valu** 

Hides  and  skins pounds. 

■. do  .. 

: do  .. 

do... 

do  .. 

..do  .. 

do... 


Tobacro.  unmanufacturwl.' - 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

V«piaf>lo  aiK  edible 

Cottonsee<i  oil — .~ 

OU»e,  corn,  and  other  oils 

Maplr  supar  and  sirup 

Oil  take  and  oil-cake  mral: 

fV>vbean 

Cottnn.ieed --•J" 

I.in!wd _ 'J" 

Coconut  or  oopca — do 


do. 


4fi.  100 

l.S.  766 

l«,4Xi.  ISl 

513.:ii7 

6,  854. 'ill 

4.432 

7»:540 

7tf,  zy> 

ItiO 

22.  fiS.*).  3.'.2 

3.  25.1.  «79 

27.  647.  49.'S 

.•IH.671 

$3. 974.  7:« 

2:1, 1'U.  t«>l 

fl.0.'>7.  (KW) 
14, 02?,.  (lOO 
17.4;il.r)O0 

2.1fi.l.OllO 

15.  21S.  (XpO 

108,006 

3,224.000 

8SS.  IK» 

i.2»«i.  IN>0 

12.477.000 


ist.ooo 

15,0.'i5 
19,  2iy.  000 

49.  S24 

1,873.744 

5.59 

12.  4Sa  6?i.5 

4. 3»^.  'yyy 

39.  2! ^  OK) 
31. 6IS.  114 
7:t,  799 
Rl,371.*« 
61,01,'i.OO) 
ll.SliOOO 
I'i.OIO.'KX) 
31,*Vi.000 
12. 949. 000 
IS.  .VW.  (>i>0 
1,  ;»5,  S29 

4. 4.«0. 000 

4.  ■2S4.  mo 

2, 0*17.  0<)0 
19,  723, 000 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Coniinerre  fliiures. 

Value  of  United  States  exports  of  agricult-ural  products,  2  months 

ended    February    1939 


Ap-icultural  products 


Total  aiTicuUural  exports.. 


Cotton,  unmanufactured . 

Tobacw,  unmaimfaciunHl 

yoodstufTs  (total) 

W  b«H 

Com  

Wheat  flour 

Oilraiie  and  meai     

Vefviabtcs  and  preparations 

Fnilts: 

Fresh 

Drieil  and  BTaporaied 

Canned 

Meat  pro<lurts _ 

l.arfl.  incUidlnff  neutral    

l>airy  prwlucis  (exi"epi  fresh  milk) 

Other  fiKHlstufTs 

Other  «j:rjc-ultural  products. 


2  months  ended  Febmary- 


1938 


1939 


$165. 979. 000 


^■i.  777.000 
2S,  »l.0«'0 
77. 2*0. 000 
IH.  3,V1. 000 
■2l.37fi.000 
3. 906. 000 

2.  2.'>7.  000 
2,052.000 

h.  799, 000 
3. 17H,0»X) 

3.  7V2,  OOO 
4. 06i  «X) 
3,  479.  Uf4) 

843.  Ott) 
S.13S.0OO 
4.441.U0U 


$105,  3<a.C00 


2!*.  707.  000 

IS.  fi5.\  1100 

M,  .V*7. 000 

11,9.^9.000 

6.(iS7.000 

3,  fA*.  OtK) 

L.V'Nl.tXX) 

l.VaO.OCO 

6,S73.000 

3,  19?,  (HO 
3,517.000 

4.  *>0. 000 
4. 092. 000 

W)2.  000 
■».  36S.  OtX) 
3. 416.000 


Decrea-w 

(— )  or  in- 
crease (-t-) 


-$<W.«1«,000 


-27.070.000 

-0.H7S.0OO 

-22,M.V0O0 

-6,3'.»4.0r0 

-15,-2S9.000 

-•2fi2.0O0 

-676.000 

-72,000 

+1.074.000 

+  22.01X1 

-275.000 

4427.000 

+613.000 

-41,000 

-1,770.000 

-1.026,000 


Vice  President  Garner 


EXTENSION 


w 


HON.  MORR 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Monday, 


OF  REMARKS 

Mr 

S  SHEPPARD 

'  TEXAS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
»fay  1.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM   COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN 


Pr  ;sident 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr. 
sent,  to  have  printed  in  thfe 
article  published  in  the  May 
tleman  entitled  "What  Texiins 
gives  a  most  interesting  an  I 
sonal  traits  of  our  beloved  Vice 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Country 

What  TexaJis 


Pr  ;s 


naa  ntained 


socl  ll 
:ei 

Uvalde, 
con'  'e 
oc(  asional 
ge  a 
Theie 
c<  me 
exprei  sion 

opl  nio 
newsp  kpers 
influen  :e 
remar  table 
fori  otten 

NCI      G 

charactcrlsl  Ics 


i 


go?s 


(By  E 

All  polls  of  public  opinion 
highest  in  public  favor  after  ' 
people  happen  to  meet   and 
when  his  name  is  mentioned, 
phal.   are  growing   in  number. 
The   silence   that    he    has   m; 
matter  of  much  curiosity  and 
In  the  simple  living  habits  he 
ington.  a  city  noted  for  its 
and  getting  up.    People  wondei 
permit,    he    hurries    back    to 
stays  there  until  Conjrress 
Gossip   credits   him   with 
with  the  picturesque  language 
close  to  earthy  realities, 
denied.    But  the  public  has 
candor  and  saltiness  of 
the   interest.      Although   no 
the  radio  or  read  in  the 
good  Judgment  and  his 
This   is  all   the  more 
usually  the  country's  No.  1 
conclusively   that   John   Nanci 
with   qualities  and 

Anybody  who  is  around  him 
way  and  he  willing  to  go  some< 
Jack  Garner  is  Just  naturally 
have  to  remove  any  rind  to  g' 
example,  the  reason  why  he 
can  is  very  simply  told."  While 
press  of  people  and  things  that 
It  back  home. 

The  public  Is  familiar  with 
the  magnltudlnous  set  of 
the  dignified  Senate.  It  has 
figure  at  the  Jackson  Day  di 
the  rest  of  the  formal  attire 
talned  by  the  President  and 
tain  the  President  and  First 

Those  are  not  the  pictures 
with  which  Uvalde  folks  are 
but  in  a  battered  cowman's 
with  one  and  a  baggy-kneed 
and  calls  them  all  by  their 
turn.     And.    as   Paul    I 
after  visiting  Uvalde:  "John 
dent  of  the  United  States  to 
bt  intimates  in  Uvalde  he  is 
respectful,  unprintable  but  e 
vernactilar  of  the  Southwest." 

They  are  his  fishing  and 
home.  4  or  5  days  of  resting 
and  then  one  of  them  hears 
to  go   fishing."     Four   in 
Brumfleld.  who  has  a  garage 
Mon  Penley.  a  well  driller; 
"I  like  to  fish  because  I 
explains  the  Vice  President 
or  flsh:ng  out  of  the  boat; 
quiet  as  much  as  fl&h.     And 
alwut  it." 

Undoubtedly  among  those 
guage  and  company  of  men 
the  same  aSecuonate  grin. 


H.   Taylor) 
s  how  John  Nanck  Garner  ranking 

;s!dent  Roosevelt.     In  places  where 
l^lk.   the   Interest   always   steps   up 

Stories  about  him.  mostly  apocry- 


busi  y 


s<en 


^: 

Lady 


h»t 

P» 
flst 
Welln  an 


ai  d 


and 
c)  n 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
1939  number  of  Country  Gen- 
Call  a  Man."     The  article 
vivid  description  of  the  per- 
President. 
the  article  was  ordered  to  be 


entleman  for  May  1939] 
Call  a  Man 


since   March   4.    1933.    is   a 
di-scussion.     There   is  always   news 
and  Mrs.  Gamer  follow  in  Wash- 
life  and  its  late  hours  of  retiring 
why.  as  soon  as  his  official  duties 
Tex.,   population   5,436,    and 
nes  again.  ' 

_sional   renaarks   that   are   flavoreq 
and  plain  sense  of  those  who  li\fe 
are  never  personally  verified  or 
to  identify  him  with  a  certain 
...     Another  strange  fact   whets 
ns  of  his  have  been  heard  over 
for  6  years,  his  reputation  for 
have  steadily  risen. 

because   a  Vice  President  la 

man.    It  demonstrates  pretty 

Garner  is  a  distinct  personaUty, 
.cs  that  defy  obscurity, 
a  while  will  agree  with  that  all  the 
istance  further.  One  reason  Is  that 
imself,  with  no  frills  on.  You  don't 
at  the  meat  of  what  he  sa3rs.  For 
3  back  to  Uvalde  Just  as  soon  as  he 
he  enjoys  it  all,  he  gets  tired  of  the 
crowd  official  life.     Besides,  he  likes 


pictures  of  the  stocky  man,  with 

white  eyebrows,  who  presides  over 

other  pictures  of  him,  a.s  a  Jovial 

n4ers.  or  In  white  tie.  tailed  coat,  and 

hen  he  and  Mrs.  Gamer  are  enter- 

rs.  Roosevelt  and  when  they  enter- 

iy  once  a  year. 

nor  the  type  of  Gamer  "full  dress" 

miliar.     They  know  the  same  man 

.,  a  shirt  as  often  without  a  tie  as 

if  of  old  pants.     A  man  who  knows 

names  and  gets  the  same  in  re- 

vrrote   in   the  Kansas  City   Star 

P  ance  Garner  may  be  the  Vice  Presl- 

t  he  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  a  group 

I  ny  one  of  a  number  of  gleeful,  dis- 

n  tearing  epithets  couched  In  the  ricli 

hiintlng  cronies.    When  he  gets  back 

d  "puttering  around"  usually  follow; 

ihe  announcement.  "It's  about  time 

part  cular  are  chosen   companions :    Ross 

Ben  Franklin,   another   garageman; 

"  "Whit"  Whlttlngton.  a  carpenter. 

..  relax  and  get  the  quiet  I  want." 

Maybe  It's  Juet  sitting  on  the  bank 

eil^ier  way  I  get  what  I  want,  which  Is 

then  there  are  other  things  I  like 

other  things  Is  the  unhobbled  lan- 
ho  win  "cuss  him  risht  back."  with 
And  somewhere   among   those   other 
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things  is  the  chance  to  cook.  For  the  Vice  President  Is  reputed  to 
do  most  of  the  cooking  on  these  trips.  He  is  no  mere  skiUet-and- 
coffeepot  cook,  either,  but  fixes  up  and  bakes  his  own  niixture  of 
bread  and  Is  an  expert  at  broiling  steaks  or  preparing  a  stew. 

The  sort  of  deference  he  receives  from  these  intimates  of  the 
fhshing  and  hunting  trips  in  Indicated  by  a  ttory  the  Vice  President, 
himself,  tells.  He  and  "Whit"  Whlttlngton  had  Ijeen  In  the  habit 
of  getting  their  live  bait  together.  But  he  got  tired  of  wading 
around  and  seining  for  minnows.  So  he  suggested  that  he  get  a 
Mexican  to  handle  his  end  of  the  Job.  remarkuig  that  the  Mexican 
probably  could  do  It  as  well. 

"Yes;   and  a  damned  sight  better,"  was  "Whit'fr"  reply. 

Fishing  trips  mean  not  Just  1  daj's  outing,  usually,  but  a  camp- 
ing trip  of  several  days.  Nothing  Is  fancy  about  the  camping 
outfit  except  the  lK>at.  It  consists  of  a  car  of  1930  vintage,  a 
rather  ancient  trailer,  and  a  tent  taken  along  for  insurance  against 
rain.  The  boat,  though.  Is  a  real  humdinger,  and  there  are  several 
stories  about  It.     This  Is  the  Vice  President's: 

"My  sen.  Tvilly.  sent  up  to  Maine  and  got  It.  Paid  f85  for  it. 
Like  a  lot  of  young  folks,  money  d'.dnt  mean  as  much  to  him  as 
It  does  to  some  of  us  who've  had  to  grub  it  out.  A  boat  like 
that  would  be  too  much  of  an  extravagance  for  me.  But  when 
Tully  left  home  I  Just  naturally  fell  heir  to  it  and.  anyway.  I 
didn't  like  to  see  a  boat  that  cost  that  much  lying  around  and  not 
being  used." 

Mrs.  Gamer's  version  Is  different. 

"That  is  the  story  Mr.  Garner  always  tells,"  she  said.  "Why. 
Tully  hadn't  had  the  boat  but  2  days  when  Mr.  Garner  and  Ross 
Brumfleld  loaded  It  onto  their  car  and  they  have  kept  It  ever 

since."  ^      ^    . 

The  Vice  President's  hunting  companions  say  that  he  Is  an  excel- 
lent shot,  that  If  there  are  any  deer  or  wild  turkey  around  he 
Is  pretty  sure  to  be  represented  in  the  bag.  But.  they  add.  it  isn't 
the  hunting  that  he  seems  to  enjoy  so  much  as  Just  "gettln"  out." 
Not  many  know  that  back  of  his  love  for  the  Uvalde  coxxntry  and 
the  outdoor  life  it  provides  him  Is  the  story  of  a  young  man  re- 
stored to  health.  In  his  early  20's  and  Just  after  he  had  finished 
reading  law,  his  doctor  told  him  that  he  had  tubercular  tenden- 
cies and  would  have  to  go  to  a  drier  climate  If  he  expected  to  live. 
That  was  how  he  came  to  Uvalde. 

"I  wouldn't  have  given  slx-blts  for  the  whole  place  when  I  went 
there."  he  remarked.     "And  now  I  can't  get  back  fast  enough." 

Practicing  law  in  thoe^  days  in  a  still  little-settled  country 
meant  such  things  as  riding  horseback  87  miles  to  Rock  Springs. 
It  meant  sleeping  outdoors,  for  the  trip  took  2  days.  The  Vice 
President  still  likes  to  "curl  up  under  a  tree'  when  out  flEhing 
and  the  night  is  clear.  The  outdoor  life  has  paid  huge  dividends. 
A  good  deal  more  than  the  cowTnan's  hat  he  invariably  wears 
suggests  the  rawhide  fiber  of  the  range.  His  legs  are  hard  and 
strong  and  his  hunting  companions  arc  willing  to  l>et  that  he  can 
walk  an  uninitiated  visitor  into  the  ground.  Two  da}-s  before  he 
returned  to  Washington  last  winter  he  walked  8  mUes  over  typical 
ranch  country. 

"It  Isn't  so  much  the  exercise  that  I  enjoy  as  seeing  things, 
stTch  as  armadillos,  chaparral  hens,  and  wild  turkeys."  he  ex- 
plained. "I  Uke  to  sit  down  on  a  log  and  rest  a  while  about 
every  half  mile,  but  I  couldn't  find  a  doggone  log  on  this  whole 
ranch.  I  told  the  man  who  owns  it,  'You've  got  one  of  the  best 
huntln'  places  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  one  of  the  poorest  to 
set  down  In.' " 

John  Garner  has  the  feeling  for  land  of  men  who  have  always 
lived  close  to  It.  He  likes  elbcwroom,  too  The  Garner  home  at 
Uvalde  occupies  8  acres,  with  the  house  shaded  by  fine  old  live- 
oak  trees.  There  is  another  80-acre  place  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  town  with  a  good  bearing  pecan  orchard  on  It.  Last  year 
he  bought  two  pieces  of  range  land,  one  14,000  and  the  other 
11.000  acres.  No  doubt  many  people  who  read  about  It  wondered 
at  the  reasons. 

"A  man  ought  to  have  his  eggs  in  more  than  one  basket  If  he 
can."  Is  his  explanation.  "I  wanted  to  distribute  my  operations 
and  the  risks.  No  one  can  know  for  sure  in  this  world  what  wUl 
happen.  But  land  is  permanent.  It  stays  there  if  you  know  how 
to  take  care  of  It,  no  matter  what  changes  there  are." 

His  love  for  the  kind  of  life  Uvalde  affords  him  Is  as  real  as  the 
man  himself.  Pew  know  it.  but  two  Presideau  have  offered  him 
lifetime  Jobs  on  the  bench. 

"I  suppose  every  lawyer  looks  forward  to  a  judgeship."  he  said, 
"and  I'm  no  different  In  that  respect.  But  It  would  have  meant 
pulling  up  stakes  and  having  to  live  in  a  city,  and  I  figtired  it  Just 
wasn't  worth  that  to  me." 

Seme  years  ago  the  citizens  of  a  large  Texas  city  offered  to  present 
him  and  Mrs.  Garner  with  a  fine  heme  if  he  would  go  there  to  live 
and  represent  that  district  tH  Congress.  The  offer  met  the  same 
kind  of  response  as  those  mdde  by  the  two  Presidents. 

He  not  only  likes  country  life  but  a  country  district  also.  When 
he  was  In  the  House,  one  of  the  congressional  redistricting  plans 
would  have  divided  up  his  old  district  and  given  liim  a  pood-sized 
City  constituency.  He  fought  against  it  like  an  imbusted  bronco 
and  finally  got  his  way. 

A  PREMrOM    ON  COMMON   SENSE 

"I  was  honest  about  it."  he  confes.ses.  "I  told  those  feUows. 
There  isn't  a  danged  one  of  you  wants  to  stay  in  Congress  as  bad 


as  I  do.  If  I  can  have  the  same  klod  of  folks  In  my  district  •■  I 
have  now.  I  can  keen  on  com  n?  back.'  And  I  d'd  until  they  stuck 
me  with  thlf!  Job.  For  12  y.ars  I  never  did  a  lick  of  campalgxaoc. 
even  to  WTliirg  a  letter  or  pcrMUially  asking  anyone  to  vote  for  me. 
The  best  kind  of  a  dl.strlrt  a  man  can  have  l.«  on?  made  up  mostly 
of  country  folks.  If  thev  come  to  behevc  that  he  Is  boneat  and 
dependable  and  Is  trying'  his  best  to  serve  their  Interests  and  the 
Nation's,  they  will  stick  by  htm.  They're  pretty  good  Judges  of 
character  and  have  a  habit  of  u.<;ing  common  sen.«;e  " 

The  high  store  the  Vice  President  seta  on  lhi<  lart  quality  U 
well  known.  An  observation  regarding  It  came  out  during  a  dl»- 
cussicn  of  a  book  he  had  been  reading.  Hugh  Marshall  Praser's 
Democracy  in  the  Making. 

"Those  "earlier  Americans  dldnt  know  as  much  as  we  do  now 
but  they  were  helped  out  by  having  a  lot  of  common  sense."  ho 
said.  Why  Isn't  It  so  prevalent  now?  "Becoming  too  techni- 
cally educated"  and  "being  In  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  take  time 
for  some  hard  thinking"  are  two  of  his  explanations. 

Conditions  and  events  have  swung  over  a  wide  arc  since  ho 
enu>red  the  House  In  1903.  But  the  calllier  of  OongreM.  he  foela, 
remains  consist^'ntly  high. 

"Some  have  come  here  who  lacked  in  qualifications,  and  some  by 
means  that  were  not  Justifiable,"  he  remarked  "But  men  do  not 
stay  long  in  Congres.s  unless  they  have  some  particular  quality  that 
fits  them  to  be  there.  Character,  ability  to  render  service,  being 
the  kind  of  man  who  can  be  depended  upon — aU  of  these  count. 
If  a  man  lacks  these  things  he  generally  doesn't  stay  long." 

As  a  Member  of  thr  House,  minority  leader.  Speaker  of  the  Houee, 
and  Vice  President.  John  Nance  Qarmeb  has  had  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  relative  merits  of  men  In  public  life.  What 
Is  the  best  equipment  for  public  ser\'lce? 

No  Immediate  comment  was  forthcoming.  The  tsan  with  tbe 
prodigious  white  eyebrows  Instead  walked  back  and  forth  across 
the  big  ofUce  a  couple  of  times.  The  answer,  thouch,  was  worth 
waiting  for,  well  worth  keeping  on  one  of  tbe  opcc  shelves  of  a 
person's  memory. 

"The  art  of  handling  men  Is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  states- 
manship, one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  a  public  man."  be 
said  slowly.  "It  conslsus  of  holding  men  to  you  by  winning  their 
respect  and  affection.  Then  if.  In  addition,  a  man  has  ability  be 
becomes  a  very  strong  leader." 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  went  on. 

"Nature  has  something  to  do  with  It,  of  cotirsc.  Jurt  as  a  beef 
animal  may  have  some  outstanding  characteristics  that  others  of 
the  &amc  breeding  will  not;  or  as  a  particular  race  horse  will  have 
both  speed  and  staying  qualities,  so  some  men  will  have  the  nattuul 
qualities  that  fit  them  for  public  leader!,hlp.  These  can  be  brought 
out,  developed,  and  accclernted  by  use  and  experience.  Our  elective 
system,  with  its;  local  and  Slate  offices.  Its  State  and  National  legis- 
lative Ijodics,  provides  an  excellent  training  school  as  well  as  tbe 
machinery  for  selecting  the  capable  from  the  other  kind  as  tbey 
prove  themselves.  But.  of  counse,  the  voters  have  to  do  their  part." 
One  does  not  have  to  talk  with  many  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
veterans  In  the  House  to  hear  mentioned.  In  reference  to  Jack 
Garner  himself,  some  of  the  very  qualities  of  which  he  spoke.  As 
Pat  Harrison  said:  "If  anyone  ever  had  the  respect  and  afTcction 
of  all  96  Senators,  he  has:  no  matter  what  their  politics  may  be." 
One  of  the  Republicans  over  In  the  House,  whose  service  antedate* 
1932.  recalled:  "Jack  waa  certainly  a  gadfly  to  xia  when  he  wm 
minority  leader.  We  never  knew  what  stratagem  he  u-culd  resort 
to  t)ecausc  he  knew  them  all.  But  If  he  ever  gave  us  his  wcatl. 
there  was  no  further  worry  about  what  he  would  do." 

When  this  last  remark  was  repeated  to  the  Vioe  President  bo 
chuckled  and  said:  "Well,  my  daddy  told  me.  'Son.  always  tell  the 
truth  and  be  a  gentleman."  I  don't  know  about  the  gentleman 
part,  but  I've  always  tried  to  keep  the  other.  If  I  give  you  my  word 
and  dcn't  keep  it.  I  think  youH  be  the  first  one  ever  to  have  that 
happen  to  him.     But  I  dont  go  around  giving  it  too  freely." 

ELOQUENT    BUJCNCB 

Perhaps  It  is  the  sum  of  all  these  things,  plus  the  rare  person- 
ality that  he  Is.  which  accounts  for  the  Influence  attributed 
to  John  Nance  Garner.  Whether  he  possesses  it  er  how  he  uses 
It.  no  one  will  learn  from  him.  But  hTc  and  there  something 
can  be  picked  up  that  may  cast  some  light  on  the  matter. 

"One  reason  why  he  gets  along  so  well  with  M'-mbers  cf  the 
Senate  Is  because  he  never  gives  them  original  advice,"  remarked 
one  Senator.  "He  may  invite  them  over  to  his  office  or  wait  until 
they  drop  m.  Then,  in  the  talk  that  follows,  the  subject  he  Is 
Interested  In  usually  com.es  up  and  he  has  a  chance  to  offer 
his  opinion.     And  when  he  docs,  ao  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

What  John  Nance  Garner's  opinions  are  upon  current  political 
iBKUCs.  events,  cr  personalities  are  kept  strictly  within  ofScial  ccn- 
flxies.  This  policy  has  occasioned  a  vast  and  varied  lot  of  con- 
jecture. It  has  given  rice  to  many  commenu  such  as  this  one 
not  long  ago  m  an  Iowa  weekly  paper:  "The  most  eloquent  note 
In  the  country  today  is  the  silence  of  John  Garnzx  "  NuCTicroui 
explanations  hr.ve  been  suggested,  but  the  Ireasoa  has  remained 
on2  of  the  country's  foremost  unsolved  puzzles. 

"I  dont  wonder  that  people  Und  it  hard  to  account  for,"  said 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  look  of  familiar  Gamer  humor 
appeared.  "Six  or  eight  years  ago  there  wasn't  a  more  vociferous 
cuss  in  the  whole  country  than  X  was.     Why  I  was  holding  press 
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confer<«ncM  twice  »  week  nnd  carrying  on  about  Republican  mls- 
managfrnent  and  the  combination  ol  Morgan.  Mellon,  and  MiUs— 
Bomctlmes  throwing  In  Mammon  for  good  measure." 

A    MTSnaT    SOLVED 

••But  someone  had  to  do  It.  We  didn't  have  much  of  an  organiza- 
tion then  and  no  one  in  particular  to  apeak  for  the  party.  So  I  took 
over  the  Job  and  used  whatever  ammunition  I  could  find  handy. 
Maybe  all  that  talking  did  some  good,  but  it  sure  didnt  make  me 
popular  with  some  folks.  You  remember,  after  the  nomination. 
how  many  gaxl  people  fairly  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  anything 
happening  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  having  that    wild  nuin  from 

Texa-s'  lake  his  place. 

-Now    look   what  keeping   your  mouth  shut   does  for   a  fellow  s 
reputation.     Nobody  any  longer  thinks  that  I've  got  horns  and  a 
forked  tail.     Im  getting  credit  for  a  lot  of  respectable  things  now 
wheihfr  1  dp?erve  it  or  not.    Maybe  there's  something  to  that  old 
saving  that  "silence  is  a  virtue  of  the  wise.'  " 

The  real  explanation  of  his  sil-nce  goes  back  to  an  occasion  after 
the  election  of  1932  He  was  ftsked  by  the  newly  elected  President 
to  come  up  to  see  him  at  the  Roosevelt  home.  During  their  confer- 
ence Mr  Roosevelt  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
keep  rloj>e  to  affairs  in  Washington  in  the  12  years  since  he  had  been 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Vice  President,  he  said  could 
be  of  help  to  him  under  the  circumstances.  He  said  he  would  want 
Mr  Oahner  to  sit  In  the  Cabinet  meetings  and  be  prepared,  then 
and  at  other  times,  to  give  the  President  the  benefit  of  his  Judgment 
and  experience  in  legislative  matters. 

John  Garnix  s  answer  was  that  he  was  willing  to  carry  the  skillet 
and  perform  any  of  the  necessary  drudgery  while  they  were  in 
camp  together  In  Washington.  He  would  give  his  opinion  and 
advice  whenever  it  was  asked  for,  and  it  would  always  be  the  truth 
as  he  was  able  to  see  it.  But  if  the  arrangement  was  to  work  out 
as  it  should  it  meant  he  would  have  to  get  into  the  background 
and  stay  there.  He  would  have  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  publicly, 
make  no  speeches,  and  give  no  interviews.  Although  he  was  then 
national  committeeman  from  Texas,  he  would  ask  for  no  appoint- 
ments. There  was  a  solid  delegation  of  good  Democrats  from 
Texas,  anyway,  and  they  could  attend  to  such  business.  But  if 
his  opinion  were  asked  on  appointments  he  would  give  it  as  on 
the  other  matters. 

COtTNTRT-TOWN    HOtTHS 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  his  silence.  He  has  always  given  "the 
boss"  his  honest  cplnion  whenever  he  was  asked  for  it.  He  has 
had  nothing  to  say  publicly  for  the  record  of  any  political  Pignifl- 
cance.  and  he  has  made  no  speeches.  Some  of  the  highest  officials 
In  the  party  have  asked  him  to  do  so.  He  has  got  up  and  said  some 
Inconsequential  things  on  occasions.  But  they  were  not  John 
Garner  speeches.  As  he  has  often  said  when  he  makes  a  speech, 
"it  has  got  to  have  guts  in  it." 

One  conspicuous  test  of  the  Vice  President's  rule  of  no  speech 
making  was  at  the  recent  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Congress.  The  committee  on  arrange- 
ments asked  him  to  deliver  an  address  along  with  the  President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  But  he  refused 
to  do  so  even  In  honor  of  the  body  that  he  had  so  long  loved  and 
served  In. 

No  one  recalls  hearing  the  Vice  President  ever  comment  on  the 
promise  he  made  or  the  sul»equcnt  consequences  of  It  further 
than  to  say.  "I  think  I  had  a  flash  of  intuition." 

The  scrupulous  living  and  working  habits  he  imposes  upon  him- 
self have  acted  as  a  buffer  against  invitations  to  make  speeches. 
Weekday  evenings  are  visually  spent  in  reading,  finishing  up  with 
a  couple  of  games  of  rummy  with  Mrs.  Garner.  He  gets  8  or  9 
hours  of  sleep  regularly,  retiring  at  what  is  Just  the  shank  of  the 
evening  for  many  Wa&hlngtonians.  And  he  follows  country-town 
hours  in  getting  up.  At  7:  15  each  morning  the  elevator  is  waiting 
at  the  seventh  floor  of  the  hotel  where  they  live  to  take  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garner  down  to  breakfast. 

INSEPARABLE    mS 

•The  elevator  boy  Is  so  used  to  our  being  prompt,"  relates  Mrs. 
Garner,  "that  one  morning  recently  he  said  to  us.  "Ycu're  2  minutes 
late.'  And  sure  enough  we  were.  I  had  taken  time  to  do  some 
things  I  had  neglected  the  evening  before,  but  I  never  dreamed  he 
would  notice  our  being  only  2  minutes  late." 

One  gets  frcm  Mrs.  Garner  the  information  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  a  very  temperate  eater  also,  with  a  liking  for  a  glass  or  two 
of  milk  at  each  meal.  "Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  he  eats  when 
he  s  out  camping  down  home."  she  hastens  to  add. 

"Down  home"  means  as  much  to  Mrs.  Garner  as  it  docs  to  her 
husband.  "I'm  really  happiest  when  we  get  l>ack  there  and  I  can 
enjoy  our  own  house  and  the  flowers  and  the  shade  of  the  live-oak 
trees  la  the  yard."  she  tells  you. 

The  Inseparable  closeness  of  the  ties  between  John  and  Ettle 
Rhclner  Garner  has  long  ceased  to  be  p  matter  of  Washington  com- 
ment. She  has  had  charge  of  his  office  ever  since  he  first  came  to 
Washington  as  a  Juvenile  Congressman.  The  same  early  hour  flnda 
them  going  to  work  together  every  morning. 

"I  learned  stenography  as  a  glxl,"  Mrs.  Gamer  tells  the  story. 
-\[y  brother  and  I  were  left  orphans.    He  remained  on  tbe  ranch 
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and  I  went  to  work  In  town, 
and  some  years  afterward  he 
money  and  we  didn't  know  wh 
gressman  was  allowed  only  one 
secretary,  brushing  up  on  the  ~' 
gotten  since  our  marriage, 
didn't  know  whether  he  would 
kept  on  as  his  secretary.     In  tlm^ 
he  came  to  depend  on  me.     In 
actions  to  his  mall  so  well  that 
sentence  on  a  letter  and  I  co 
She  smiled  and  added  "even  to 


Tljen  Mr.  Garner  and  I  were  married 
me  to  Congress.     We  had  a  little 
er  he  would  be  reelected.    A  Con- 
clerk  then,  and  so  I  acted  as  his 
pdthooks  and  loops  I  had  almoet  for- 
Eajh  term  In  those  earlier  years  we 
be  returned  to  Washington.     So  I 
I  became  vised  to  it  and  I  suppose 
fact,  it  got  so  that  I  knew  his  re- 
only  needed  to,  write  an  indicative 
fill  out  the  body  of  his  reply." 
cuss  words." 
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THE    CA  UNER     WAT 

The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G  arner  seldom  appear  In  the  society 
columns.  "Although  I  like  people,  I  reaUy  don't  care  for  social 
activities  or  formalities,"  she  explained.  "So  my  continuing  to 
help  Mr.  Garner  In  his  office  d<esn't  mean  the  sacrifice  that  some 
might  think.     It  is  his  life  and  I  am  glad  to  share  It  with  him." 

They  pay  no  attention  to  "n;  isty"  letters  or  the  derogatory  ref- 
erences that  are  the  lot  of  al  people  in  public  life.  But  Mrs. 
Garner  is  still  sensitive  to  ther  i. 

They  have  one  son  and  a  sm  ill  granddaughter.  Though  It  goes 
back  some  time,  a  story  In  n  lation  to  the  son  Is  worth  while 
He  was  just  finishini  college  when  the  United  States 
Con|  ressman  John  Garner  had  voted 
home  that  evening  he  did  some 
putting  millions  of  other  farmers' 
lis  own  boy?  By  the  time  he  had 
got  to  where  he  lived  then  h  s  mind  was  made  up.  Tully  was 
called    in   and    this   was   the   si  ibstance   ol   the    conversation   that 


telling 

entered    the   World    War 

to    declare    war.      On    his    way 

thinking.     His  vote  had  meant 

sons  in  imlforms.     How  about 


this  war  we  declared  today?" 


followed: 

"Son.  how  do  you  feel  about 

"I  want  to  go.  dad." 

"Hell.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  venting  to  go.     You're  going 
don't  ask  me  for  help  of  any 


first  In  John  Garner's  heart  is 
note  comes  Into  his  voice  wher 
cal  fates  intervened,  he  woulc 


It  so."  he  said.  "I  have  seen  a 
a  President  by  the  throat — one 
him  knuckle  down.  But  it  la 
our  form  of  government,  that 


for  the  furtherance  of  sound  1  "glslatlon." 


The  Vice  President's  reading 
of  books  home  to  Uvalde.     He 


simple  language. 

"I  never  use  anything  but 
"and  there  are  usually  plenty 


simple   terms,   some  of  these 
the  same  size. 

But   back   of  his   simplicity 


"He  is  the  only  man  I  know 
figure  out  a  tax  bill  on  his 
Senate  Finance  Committee 


nvunerous    other    interesting 
limits  of  a  purely  personality 

It    was    almost    time    for 
ZfBamey  T.  Phillips,  chaplain 


And 
tind.    I  might  be  In  a  position  to 
give  it,  and  I  don't  want  the  t  mptatlon." 

That  Is  the  Garner  way.     T  le  wheel   of  personal  responsibility 

s  concerned.  Perhaps  that,  better 
than  anything  else,  explains  his  keen  Interest  In  the  present  and 
future  of  the  Democratic  Part;  .  For,  certainly,  after  his  country 
and  family,  the  Democratic  Pai  ty  Is  next  In  his  affections.  It  has 
given  him  many  years  of  honoi  s  and  trust  and  places  of  responsl- 
No  one  believes  more  intensely  than  he  does  In  its  historic 

the  covmtry's  good.     Under  those 

how  he  feels  and  what  he  means 

I  have  something  to  say  about  the 


bUity. 

principles  and  their  power  foi 

circumstances  one  understands 

when  he  a£ks,  "Why  shouldn't 

Democratic  Party?" 

If  one  should  draw  a  conctision.  wholly  unsupported  by  any 

statement  to  that  effect,  it  w^uld   be  that  the  post  which  ranks 

Speaker  of  the  House.  A  regretful 
he  recalls  that,  had  not  the  polltl- 
have  occupied  it  longer  than  any 

other  man  in  our  history — loiiger  even  than  his  political  foeman 

but  boon  companion,  Nick  Lo  iigworth,  or  his  old  friend.  Champ 


Clark 

"It  can  be  a  position  of  the  „ 
circumstances  and  the  nature  <  f  the  man  holding  combine  to  make 


greatest  power  and  Influence,  when 


Speaker  of  the  House  virtually  take 

of  the  strong  Presidents — and  make 

a  power,  like  all  the  others  under 

;hould  not  be  abused  but  used  only 


is  wide,  and  he  always  shlpw  a  lot 
likes  two  things  In  books  he  reads. 
One  is   plenty  of  references  tfc  show  that  the  writer  has  delved 
deeply   Into   the   available   sou  rces   of   Information.     The    other   Is 


simple  words  myself."  he  remarked, 
enough  of  them  for  you  tell  what 


you   have  to  say.     When  a  mm  Is   able  to  think   about  them   In 


large   problems   may   come  down   to 

of  language  and  manner — perhaps 
because   of  It — Is   a   deep   caphcity   for  j)enetration   and   analysis. 


of  In  Washington  who  can  literally 
cuff,"   remarked   a    member    of    the 
■il  have  seen  him  make  a  very  close 
calculation   of   the   returns   fi  cvn.   a   proposed   tax   measure   when 
the  experts  themselves  had  no  hins  to  go  on." 

One  would  like  to  know  more  about  such  matters,  as  well  as 

things.     But    they    are    outside    the 
rtory. 
t  tie    Senate    to    convene.      The    Rev. 
3f  the  S3nate  and  a  handsome  figure 
of  a  man,  came   Into  the   of  ce.     He   put   an   arm   affectionately 
around  the  Vice  President's  si  culder.  while  he  gave  his  own  estl- 

[t  may  not  be  permissible  to  quote 
anything  but  a  chaplain's  pri  lyer.  But  what  he  said  echoed  the 
verdict  that  Uvalde  folks  lon^  ago  arrived  at:  "He  is  what  Texans 
call  a  man." 
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Cape  Henry  Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  R.  WALTON  MOORE,  APRIL  30.  1939 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  splendid  address  delivered  on 
yesterday  by  a  distinruishcd  gentleman,  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  R.  Walton  Moore,  coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Cape  Henry.  Va..  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  30,  1939. 

President  Roosevelt,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
deeply  regrets  his  Inability  to  be  here  himself  this  afternoon.  I 
know  how  sincere  Is  his  regret,  because  in  my  contacts  with  him 
I  have  had  so  much  evidence  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  history  of 
Virginia,  his  wide  knowledge  of  conditions  In  the  State,  and  his 
concern  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  pecple. 

We  are  here  at  Cape  Henry  commemorating  a  most  significant 
event.  The  unfading  Importance  of  that  event  was  ofBcially  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  last  year  when  legis- 
lation was  enacted  incorporating  in  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  stands  the  granite  cross.  The  act 
of  Congress  refers  to  the  colonists  who  came  here  as  having  founded 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America.  What  a  long 
and  brilliant  record  Virginia  has  had  as  being  first  in  so  many  of 
the  undertakings  and  achievements  that  has  marked  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  America. 

At  or  near  the  very  spot  where  we  are  gathered  landed  some  of 
those  who  sailed  from  England  In  three  small  vessels,  the  Sarah 
Constant,  the  Godspeed,  and  the  Discovery,  names  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. They  were  vuider  the  command  of  Admiral  Newport,  and 
brought  to  this  shore,  without  counting  40  or  50  hardy  sailors.  104 
colonists.  Here  they  ended  a  long,  uncomfortable,  and  perilous  voy- 
age, and  faced  the  eqvially  perilous  and  uncertain  task  of  building 
a  structvire  of  civilization  in  a  wilderness  containing  not  a  single 
white  inhabitant.  What  was  t>ack  of  them  they  knew;  what  was 
ahead  of  them  was  wrapped  in  the  future's  misty  veil. 

Some  time  before  the  voyagers  left  England  the  London  com- 
pany had  obtained  a  royal  charter  that  contemplated  the  creation- 
of  a  colony  In  that  extensive  part  of  America  called  Virginia. 
W"hen  the  vessels  set  sail  from  England  the  parent  company  had 
selected  and  commissioned  a  council  to  conduct  a  government. 
Ways  and  means  of  conducting  the  government  were  coupled  with 
the  commission.  We  now  know  how  elaborate  the  instructions 
w^ere.  They  were  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  blueprint  of  the  course 
the  government  and  the  individuals  were  expected  to  pursue.  But 
the  instructions  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  council  were 

gf^ftyp^  f*fl    in    n    SC&l6Cl    box. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  adventurers  and  of  the 
principles  of  the  government  they  were  to  found  and  carry  on, 
I  quote  the  noted  New  England  historian,  Channing.  He  speaks 
of  the  early  Virginia  colonists  as  "the  first  heroes  of  American 
history."  Denvlng  that  the  Mav-flower  compact  was  in  any  way 
the  constitution  of  an  independent  state.  Channing  says  that  the 
Virginia  commission  and  instructions  provided  "In  reality  a  con- 
stitution of  government."  And  commenting  on  the  roytil  char- 
ter issued  by  James  I.  from  which  the  project  sprang,  he  has  this 
to  say:  "It  was  even  more  memorable  for  its  constitutional  decla- 
rations than  it  was  for  the  assertion  of  English  claim  to  a  share 
of  the  New  World."  He  cites  the  declaration  that  the  colonists 
and  their  posterity  "shall  have  and  enjoy  ell  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  Immunities  within  any  of  our  other  dominions  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  If  they  had  been  abiding  and  born 
within  our  realm  of  England  or  any  other  of  ovir  said  dominions." 
And.  later,  Channing  mentions  the  a.ssembly  of  1619.  held  at 
Jamestown,  as  the  mother  of  the  American  representative  legis- 
lature. 

The  little  fleet  set  sail  from  Blackwall  in  East  London  In  the 
dead  of  winter — on  Decemtier  19.  1606.  I  do  not  find  definite 
evidence,  except  for  the  poet  Drayton  having  addressed  an  ode  to 
the  voyagers,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  London  preached  a  sermon 
In  St.  Pauls  commemorating  their  departure,  that  putting  Into 
effect  the  plan  that  was  to  so  largely  shape  the  destiny  of  America 
and  England  stirred  any  great  public  attention,  although  It  may 
bo  assumed  that  officials  of  the  London  company  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  colonists  gathered  on  the  banlts  of  the  river 
Thames  to  bid  them  farewell.  We  car.not  fail  to  remember  that  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  overlooks  Blackwall,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


1 


was  then  a  prisoner:  that  he  had  the  title  of  firrt  Ooremor  ot 
Virginia  and  that  the  London  company  took  over  his  cotxreptlona 

and   tdeals. 

There  were  then  no  weather  propnosticatlons  and  It  could  not 
be  anticipated  that  the  vessels  mould  be  detained  until  the  t)ei;in- 
nlng  of  the  new  year  The  detention  was  catised  by  a  Rtorm  that 
compelled  the  vessels  to  take  refuge  at  a  fairly  protected  point 
called  the  Do«-ns  on  the  Kentish  coast.  It  U  a  curious  fact  aa 
mentioned  by  nn  old  u-rtter.  that  at  Cape  Henry  the  land  shows 
"white  hilly  sand  like  unto  the  domns." 

Many  years  ago.  on  a  first  visit  to  England.  complTlng  with  a 
promise  to  the  Richmond  Dispatch  (now  the  Ttm«HOIiP«tch )  to 
make  some  investigation  and  write  some  articles  on  Virginia 
origins.  I  iRnorantly  a.'jSumtHl  old  T»ew}.papei  lUes  would  be 
available  containing  the  story  of  the  expedition.  I  discovered, 
however,  on  visiting  the  British  Mu<)eum.  that  In  that  day  there 
were  no  regular  publications  resembling  modern  newspapers  that 
reported  current  event*,  and  I  could  not  find  in  any  of  the  Irreg- 
ular and  meager  publications  that  had  been  preserved  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 

Then  the  onlv  maps  were  vtry  crude  and  imperfect  and  not 
marked  by  lanes" of  travel  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  instruments 
of  navigation  were  very  primitive.  Any  method  of  a  vcascl  a.soer- 
taining  its  longitude  was  unknown.  The  fleet  by  salllttg  wuthwHrd 
added  hundreds  of  miles  to  a  more  direct  course  and  encountered 
v:olent  storms.  By  the  violence  of  one  of  these  storms  the  vessela 
of  the  fleet  temporarily  lost  touch  with  each  other.  How  wor.der- 
fvilly  striking  Is  the  contrast  between  movement  over  the  Atlantic 
now  and  movement  over  the  Atlantic  then!  Since  then  the 
Atlantic  has  become  a  well  known  and  exactly  mapjpcd  ocean:  since 
then  the  science  of  meteorology  ha.s  been  developed:  since  then 
swift  steamers  have  been  largely  substituted  for  sl^w-movlng  acal- 
Ing  vessels.  And  In  my  own  life.  In  tlie  life  of  one  man.  means  of 
communication  have  come  Into  uae  that  are  of  utmost  value  to 
the  mariner — the  cable  telegraph,  the  radio,  and  the  transocean 
telephone.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  are  now  on 
the  verge  of  systematic  trans-Atlantic  aviation  service  similar  to 
the  service  in  effect  across  the  Pacific  between  California  and  the 
Philippines.  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  the  large 
airplanes  that  are  being  used  are  In  their  operation  and  accom- 
modations highly  satisfactory. 

Heading  northward  the  little  vessels  finally  reached  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  sighted  land  here  before  sunrise  the  morning  of 
April  26.  1607.  That  was  their  first  view  of  their  Virginia  destina- 
tion and  the  accounts  written  by  some  of  them  show  how  attractive 
was  the  prospect  that  spread  out  before  their  gaze.  They  perhaps 
began  to  shso-e  the  con\iction  expressed  by  a  writer  of  that  period 
that  Virginia  is  the  goodliest  land  under  the  canopy  of  heaven 

On  the  date  mentioned  at  least  a  t>core  of  the  colonists  landed 
on  this  shore  and  went  a  few  milc»  inland.  As  they  returned  they 
suffered  an  attack  by  the  Indians  in  which  two  were  Injured,  one 
fatally,  which,  except  lor  a  man  dying  In  the  West  Indies,  waa 
the  only  death  that  occurred  before  the  expedition  reached  Cape 
Henry.  That  same  evening  the  sealed  box  was  opened  which 
contained  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  council  and 
the  Instructions  that  had  been  prepared  for  their  guidance.  One 
of  the  colonists  who  did  not  go  ashore  because  of  being  held  under 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  mutiny  was  John  Smith.  Subsequently 
he  was  tried  at  Jamestown  and  acquitted  by  a  Jury — the  first  Jury 
trial  that  took  place  in  America.  It  was  an  Ironical  circum*tance 
that  Smith,  who  was  held  in  custody  at  the  time  of  the  landing 
here,  had  been  named  a  member  of  the  Virginia  covuicU,  as  was 
revealed  when  the  box  was  opened,  and  that  he  afterward  played 
such  an  important  and  determinative  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
new  colony. 

There  is  a  mass  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  expedition  that 
made  everlastingly  famous  Cape  Henry,  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  King  James"  oldest  son.  More  than  one  writer  has  dealt 
with  the  question  as  to  what  prompted  the  adventvire.  and  to 
that  question  there  have  been  a  variety  of  answers  It  Is  perhaps 
enough  to  sav  that  when  a  world  or  part  of  a  world  Is  unpeopled 
by  civilized  inhabitants  It  does  not  in  vain  beckon  adventurers. 
That  there  waa  beyond  the  ocean  a  vast  area  without  white  men 
was  a  fact  that  stimulated  the  Erngllah  spirit  In  "the  spacious  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  and  her  successor. 

That  era  witnessed  such  an  awakening  In  England  as  has  hardly 
before  been  paralleled  in  any  similar  stretch  of  time.  Those  who 
came  here,  several  of  them  men  of  prominence,  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  Englishmen,  whose  greatness  In  nearly  every  field  of 
thought  and  activity,  which  Is  proof  of  the  extraordinary  quick- 
ening of  the  Engllfch  pplrit.  will  be  remembered  through  the  cen- 
turies. Among  them  were  great  sailors  like  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
were  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  dare  fate  on  all  the  seven  v-a*. 
Drake  died  only  about  5  years  before  the  little  vessels  dropped 
anchor  here.  In  the  field  of  literature  there  was  Shakespeare,  who 
did  not  die  until  1616.  In  the  field  of  science  and  Uiw  there  waa 
Lord  Bacon,  who  did  not  die  until  after  the  ins'titutlons  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  first  legislature  on  this  continent  meetln;;  at 
Jamestown,  were  firmly  established.  In  the  field  of  staUsman- 
Bhlp  there  was  Burleigh,  who  largely  shaped  the  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  English  Government  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died 
as  l&te  as  15B8.    The  English  have  always  been  a  daring  race.  axMl 
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they  were  never  more  darlntj  than  In  that  period  when  their  cour- 
age and  faith  were  exemplified  by  those  who  came  to  Cape  Henry. 
TTiev  were  of  course,  not  prompted  by  a  merely  adventurous  sp  rit^ 
They  were  convinced  that  the  true  Interests  of  their  country  called 
for  the  occv.patlon  of  the  land  to  which  the  great  Queen  had  given 
the  name  Virginia  They  believed  that  should  thoy  be  successful 
VlrRlnia  might  furnish  the  gold  and  other  resources  In  which 
Enelard  was  d«>flclcnt  and  that  n-w  routes  of  commerce  to  ine 
South  S«^a  might  be  opened  up.  Furthermore.  It  was  their  belief 
t^  Virginia  might  afford  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  of 
England  In  addition.  It  was  their  belief  that  from  Virginia  as  It 
developed  a  curb  mlgnt  be  placed  on  the  arrogance  of  Spain,  the 
most  sinuter  enemy  of  England,  bent  on  extending  Its  power  In 
the  west  They  were  also  Impelled  by  a  definite  desire  to  Chris- 
tianize the  savages  who  were  ignorant  of  the  religion  which  in 
those  days  held  the  undoubtlng  faith  of  even  the  most  reckless 
men  There  was  with  them  a  splrltal  leader,  the  Reverend  Robert 
Hunt  who  planted  the  first  cross  here  and  who.  having  the  respect 
and  reverence  of  all.  was  a  shining  light  to  the  settlers. 

Outstanding  among  those  who  arrived   here  332  years  ago  was 
John  Smith.    Some  critics  have  endeavored  to  discredit  the  veracity 
cf  his  uTltlngs  in  which  are  set  forth  his  numberless  experiences 
but  mv  belief  Is.  and  If  time  permitted  this  point  might  be  argued 
at  length    that  he  was  not  only  very  able  but  a  man  of  character, 
who  was  incapable  of  the  conscious  misrepresentation  with  which 
he  ha-i  been  charged.    What  a  remarkable  career  was  his  before  com- 
ing to  Virginia!    Not  satisfied  with  the  quiet  of  the  country  life  In 
England    he   went   to   the   Continent   a*,   the   age   of    16.   the   same 
age  that  the  later  Virginian.  George  Washington,  the  greatest  of 
Americans    Icavlr.g  school  began  his  amazing  career.     Except  for  a 
brief  return.  Smith  remained  on  the  Continent  10  years.    In  Europe 
war  was  not  then  the  exception  but  nearly  constant  and  universal. 
Nations  groups,  and  individuals  seemed  to  regard  war  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  condition.     In  the  latter  part  of  tho  same  century 
In  which  the  Virginia  colonists  started  from  London.  MachavelU. 
the  Italian  phllcsopher  and  statesman,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
expressed  the  deliberate  opinion  that  war  is  the  only  proper  busi- 
ness of  a  ruler      In  .'•uch  a  turbulent  period  no  man  could  be  a 
pacifist,  and  least  of  all  Smith,  whose  strength  and  ardor  marked 
him  as  a  fighter  among  fighters,  prepared  to  match  his  courage  and 
Bkill   against   whatever  enemy   he   might   meet   and   to  endure  any 
adversity.     There   is   no  opportunity   now   to   follow   the   romantic 
career  on  the  Continent  of  the  young  Englishman  and  tell  the  story 
of    the    wars    on    land    and    sea    In    which    he    took    part,    of    the 
vlcls.xltudes  throui;h  which  he  passed,  the  suffering  he  endured  as 
a  prisoner,  and  his  narrow  escapes  from  death. 

There  Is  time  to  mention  only  one  of  the  Incidents  In  which  he 
figured  while  on  the  Continent.  Participating  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  in  the  Balkan  country,  which  is  now  the  scene  of  so 
much  trouble  and  vmcertainty.  he  volunteered  to  fight  In  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  individual  soldiers  chosen  by  the  Turkish 
commander  Smith  was  the  victor  In  the  three  duels,  and  the  de- 
vice on  his  coat  of  arms  recalls  how  all  of  his  adversaries  succumbed 
to  his  valor.  That  was  in  Transylvania,  then  and  until  1918  a 
part  of  Hunjrarj'.  now  a  part  of  Rumania.  The  Incident  Is  re- 
membered In  that  portion  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian  Minister  in 
Washington  has  discussed  It  with  me.  and  recently  there  has  been 
publislied  in  an  issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  an 
article  by  an  American  traveler,  whose  reference  to  the  incident  Is 
Illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the  town  near  which  It  occurred.  It 
was  a  prince  of  Transylvania  who  awarded  Smith  his  coat  of  arms. 
When  on  that  first  vifslt  to  England  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  went 
Injto  the  St  Sepulchre  Church,  which  is  In  the  heart  of  London,  and 
stood  on  the  stone  In  the  aisle  that  covers  Smith's  grave.  I  saw 
there  lifted  on  a  rod  several  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  aisle 
the  coat  of  arms  showing  the  three  Turks"  heads. 

When  Smith  returned  to  England,  still  well  under  30  years  of  age. 
he  was  not  content  with  an  easy  and  serene  life  In  England.     He 
engaged  actively  In  the  Virginia  project  and  was  one  of  those  fore- 
most In  raising  funds  and   securing  enlistments.     Recognition  of 
his  unusual  qualities  and  of  the  value  of  the  services  thus  rendered 
led  to  his  name  being  included  among  those  appointed  to  compose 
the    Virginia    council.     I    believe    he    was    the    youngest    of   the    six 
members      You  know  more  than  I  of  how  In  the  years  after  the 
landing  here  he  was  conspicuously  and  usefully  Identified  with  the 
life  of  the  colony.     I  think  of  him  now  as  a  man  who  was  not 
willing  to  pursue  beaten  paths,  but  whose  originality  and  wisdom 
turned  him  toward  new  ways.     Adopting  a  now-a-day  t«rm.  I  think 
of  him  as  a  leading  liberal  In  that  far  distant  time  when  he  incurred 
the  hostility  cf  many  who  did  not  perceive  that  liberalism  is  an 
essential  element  of  genuine  conservatism.    If  I  would.  I  could  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that   this  very  day.   April  30,  is  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  General  Washington 
as  the  first  President  of  this  Republic,  which  would  not  have  been 
established  without  his  leadership  as  a  revolutionary  liberal  In  the 
struggle  for  Independence  and  for  a  popular  systerii  of  government. 
Here  was  the  lieglnnlng  of  the  life  of  the  Virginia  colony,  which 
was  to  become  the  most  populous  and  Influential  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonle«  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast.     When  the  ties  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country  weakened,  except  for 
Virginia  military  and  political  leadership,  the  whole  course  of  events 
m  America  would  have  t>een  different.     Except  for  that  leadership 
the  Colonies  that  were  converted  Into  States  loasely  held  together 
under   the   Articles   of   Confederation   might    not   have   adopted    a 
constitution  and  put  In  operation  a  government  that  is  now  the 
meat  resourceful  and  powerful  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  LYNDON  B 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  opportunity  to  include 
Catholic  Centennial 
on  Sunday.  April  23.  1939 

The  city  of  Austin,  the 
empire  of  Texas,  was  founded 

In  thanksgiving  for  this 
10.000  Texans  assembled  a 
Mass,  celebrated  by  His 
pher  E.  Byrne,  D.  D.,  LL 
presiding  prelate  was  His 
J.  Drossaerts,  D.  D..  LL.  D 
see  of  San  Antonio. 

Chairman  of  the  clergy 
bration  was  my  friend.  ] 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church 

President  Roosevelt  sent 
and  they  were  read  both 
dinner  which  followed, 
and  a  large  delegation  of 
officials  from  many  sectionk 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

he  Record,  I  am  happy  to  have 

hree  documents  from  the  Austin 

Celebriition  for  the  city  of  Austin,  Tex^ 
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capital  of  the  great  State  and 

100  years  ago,  in  1839. 

century  of  progress  and  liberty. 

iiouse  Park  for  a  pontifical  field 

Excellency  Most  Reverend  Christo- 

D..  Bishop  of   Galveston.     The 

Ixcellency  Most  Reverend  Arthur 

the  archbishop  of  the  venerable 

committee  for  this  brilliant  cele- 
ev.  James  J.  O'Brien,  C.  S.  C, 
at  Austin. 

his  greetings  to  the  celebration, 

)efore  the  Mass  and  at  the  State 

was  attended  by  the  Governor 

$tate  and  city  ofificials  and  visiting 

of  the  country. 


of  need  for  divine  gthdance 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  17.  1939. 


tee.  Pontifical  Mass. 
269  East  Tenth  Street.  Austin.  Tex. 
am  grateful  to  the  Austin  Catholic  Cen- 
ki  id  Invitation  to  attend  the  celebration 
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which  you  are  planning  to  carry  out  in  Austin  on  next  Sunday. 
April  23.  and  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  prevent  my 
acceptance. 

Our  fcH-efathers  from  earliest  times,  vherever  they  settled,  made 
generous  provision  for  the  institutions  of  religion.  Due  to  their 
faith  and  vision  and  sacrifice,  we  have  a  rich  spiritual  heritage  out 
of  tne  past.  The  world  has  as  great  need  for  religion  today  as  at 
any  time  In  Its  history,  and  celebrations  such  as  yours  etnphaslae 
the  recognition  of  that  need  and  man's  dependence  upon  the 
strength  that  can  come  only  from  divine  guidance. 

I  trust  that  the  forthcoming  celebration  will  be  an  Ini^Jlrtng 
event,  and  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  extend  to  all 
who  participate  my  hearty  lelicitatlons  and  warmest  per&onal 
greetings. 

Very  sincerely  yourg, 

Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

hzxitagx  or  the  &cissio  maries  reaped  in  peace  and  progress 

APRn.  14,  1939. 
Austin  Catholic  Centennial  CoMarrrTEE, 

Rev.  J.  J.  O'Brien,  Chairman.  Clergy  Committee. 

Mt  Dear  Friends:  It  Ir,  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot 
be  with  you  on  this  great  occasion  In  celebration  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  liberty  and  progress  for  Avistln. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  with  you  In  spirit,  and  I  wish  to  Join  my 
thoughts  with  yours  as  you  pay  tribute  both  to  our  Common- 
wealth and  our  capital  city. 

Surely  no  celebration  of  a  Texas  anniversary  would  be  complete 
without  a  fitting  remembrance  of  the  magnificent  contribution  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  pages  of  its  history.  By  the  efforts  of 
the  ever -faithful  missionary  father,  the  cross  has  inevitably  arisen 
above  the  sword  of  conquest.  And  by  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
the  men  and  women  who  liave  followed  the  pioneers,  our  civiliza- 
tion has  been  infused  with  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind. 

The  gem-like  missions  we  cherish  are  monuments  to  these  souls. 
The  stories  of  their  lives  of  privation,  hardship,  and  sacrifice  are 
also  monuments.  But  the  greatest  monuments  stand  in  all  of  us 
as  Individuals  and  collectively  as  Texans,  reaping  today  the  fruits 
of  their  labors. 

With  greetings  and  kind  remembrances,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Sermon  by  the  Vert  Rxverend  James  W.  Donahue.  C.  S  C.  Ph  D.. 
Former  Sitperior  General.  Congregation  of  Holt  Cross 

Your  excellencies,  very  reverend  and  reverend  fathers,  distin- 
guished guests,  my  dear  brethren,  a  century  ago  this  month,  on 
the  15th  of  April  1839,  the  commisr ion  of  five  named  by  the  Texas 
Legislattire  to  purchase  land  for  the  new  capital  site  of  Texas  re- 
ported to  President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  that  they  had  purchased 
some  7.000  acres  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  River. 
near  the  foothills  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  where  a  start  had 
previously  been  made  to  found  the  town  of  Waterloo.  President 
Lamar  appointed  Edwin  Waller  as  agent  to  establish  and  organize 
the  new  capital.  The  site  was  almost  a  wilderness,  only  two  fam- 
ilies, those  of  Harrell  and  Hornsby,  residing  on  the  land.  There 
were  no  settlements  north  of  it  on  the  Colorado,  and  the  nearest 
communities  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Brazes,  were  60  miles  away. 
San  Antonio  was  84  miles  to  the  southwest  with  no  settlements 
between,  and  there  were  only  a  few  families  on  the  Colorado  be- 
tween the  site  and  Bastrop. 

Wsdler  laid  out  the  land  In  lots  and  streets  and  selected  a  site 
for  public  buUdings.  The  lots  were  then  sold  at  auction  and  soon 
the  wilderness  was  the  scene  of  Intense  activity.  Lumber  was 
transported  from  Bastrop,  35  miles  away.  Carpenters  and  laborers 
were  set  to  work  building  a  town. 

TOWN    becomes    REALITT    IM    6    MONTHS'    TIMK 

Within  6  months  after  the  site  was  selected,  the  town  was  a 
reality.  It  consisted  of  a  large  building  for  the  meetings  of  Con- 
gress, a  two-story  frame  "President's  Mansion,"  a  number  of 
board  hotels,  and  log  houses  for  the  departments  and  for  resi- 
dences. These  were  supplemented  by  a  number  of  tents  and 
other  temporary  places  of  abode.  The  new  capital.  In  accordance 
With  the  law  creating  It,  was  named  Austin,  In  honor  of  Stephen 
Puller  Austin,  "Father  of  Texas,"  and  on  the  first  Monday  In 
November  1839,  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
began  Its  sessions  in  Austin.  By  that  time  It  was  a  community 
of  about   fifteen  hundred  people. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  that  little  community  of  fifteen  hundred 
souls  d^Tlllng  In  tents  and  log  huts  at  the  outposts  of  civilization. 
In  a  wilderness  of  prowling  tribes  of  Indians  and  thundering  herds 
of  buffalo  to  the  fair  and  friendly  city  which  with  her  violet 
crown  queens  our  mighty  Commonwealth  of  Texas  today.  Rightly 
do  we  pause  during  this  centenary  to  lift  our  hearts  In  gratitude 
to  God  for  a  century  of  favors  material  and  spiritual:  for  gratitude 
has  ever  characterized  the  noble  heart.  Rightly  do  we  recall  with 
profoundest  gratitude  the  century  of  proeress.  and  above  all.  the 
century  of  liberty,  civic  and  religious,  with  which  God  has  blessed  us. 

AUSTIN'S  "cause  OF  RIGHT  AND  LXBEtTT"  STILL  HELD  BETOBX  WORLD 

The  lover  of  liberty  looking  out  upon  the  world  today  is  appalled 
as  he  beholds  the  most  fundamental  and  inalienable  of  human 
rights  Ignored,  abrogated,  and  trampled  upon  in  nation  after  nation. 
As  citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth  dedicated  in  the  words  of 


lt«  father  Stephen  F  Au.srtn.  to  "The  cause  of  r'ght  and  liberty," 
as  citizens  of  Uie  greater  Nauon  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  cause  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowr-d 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  righta.  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineas,"  and  finally  as  chU- 
dren  of  Jesus  Christ,  God,  and  man.  humanity's  Redeemer  who 
saved  us  not  only  from  the  tyr&nny  of  Satan  but  from  the  tyranny 
of  pagan  government  as  weU.  what  more  appropriate  or  useful  task 
can  we  propose  to  ourselves  this  morning  than  to  consider  the 
sacred  rights  we  enjoy  as  well  as  the  equally  important  fact  that 
liberty  as  understood  In  America  is  the  chUd  of  Christianity  «-hlch 
has  ever  been  her  nursing  mother  and  without  whoae  purotoctlon 
she  Is  at  the  mercy  of  every  Herod  that  lust  for  power  or  other 
passion  may  loose  upon  us. 

This  task  should  ap|)eal  In  a  very  gpeclal  manner  to  the  CdthoUci 
of  Austin,  as  they  recall  that  within  6  months  of  its  transfer  from 
Hoviston  to  Austin  the  Legislature  of  Texas  uniinimously  voted  to 
restore  to  the  "chief  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Texas  the 
churches  of  San  Fernando,  The  Alamo,  La  Purisslma  Conceprion, 
San  Jose.  San  Juan  Caplstrano,  San  Francisco  de  la  Scpada,  GoUad. 
Victoria,  and  Refugio,  with  their  lote  not  to  exceed  15  acres." 
property  which  had  been  secularised  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Mexico. 

Nor  will  Texas  forget  that  the  Very  Reverend  Father  John 
Tlmon,  prefect  apostoUc,  who  brought  to  President  Lamar  the 
Catholic  claim  for  Justice,  carried  with  him  from  Christ"*  near. 
Gregory  XVI.  letters  which  were  practically  a  recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

TEXAS  CONSTmrriON  INCHTDKS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  OF  AMERICAN   TRAOITlOlf 

When  the  founders  of  Texas  drew  up  the  constitution  of  their 
new  nation  they  atuched  to  It  a  blU  of  rights  wftilch.  In  con- 
formity With  the  American  tradition,  gtinranteed  to  Its  elttsena 
all  the  liberty  that  anyone  can  reasonably  claim  whether  as  a 
human  being  or  as  a  citizen.  The  natural  righta  thu:;  giiaran- 
teed  may  be  summarized  (ut  those  of  life,  lltjerty,  marriage,  and 
property  They  included  freedom  of  religious  worship.  equaUty 
before  the  law,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  preia.  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  from  unreasonable  search  and  aelsure,  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial  and  the  right  to  priyate 
property. 

For  100  years  we  have  enjoyed  these  sacred  rights.  Let  ua  mkt 
ourselves  this  morning  if  we  value  them  aright.  Have  we  not  aa 
heirs  of  the  Christian  Inheritance  taken  them  for  granted?  Do 
we  understand  that  it  has  taken  centuries  of  teaching  and  struK- 
gle  for  Christianity  to  establish  and  safeguard  them?  Go  read 
the  story  of  the  pagan  state  and  understand  that  before  Christ^ 
coming  theie  was  no  limitation  to  the  power  of  government*. 
Pharaoh  or  Caesar,  it  made  no  difference,  his  power  over  his 
subjects  whom  he  owned,  body  and  soul,  was  tmlimlted.  Writes 
Lord  Acton : 

'The  ancients  understood  the  regulation  of  the  power  better  than 
the  regulation  of  liberty.  They  concentrated  so  many  prerogative* 
in  the  State  as  to  leave  no  footing  from  which  a  man  oould  deny 
its  Jurisdiction.  What  the  slave  was  in  the  hands  of  his  master 
the  citizen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  community.  The  OMWt  sacred 
obligations  vanished  before  the  public  advantage  The  pasaengera 
existed  for  the  ship  '    (History  of  Freedom  and  Other  Essays.) 

CHtJRCH    HOLnS    LIGHT    OF    TRlTrH    TO    GUIDE    ALL    BtnLDCRS 

Well  and  truly  has  Francis  Lelber  written  In  his  work  on  ClvU 
Lll>erty  and  Self  Government: 

"We  observe  that  the  priceless  Individual  worth  and  value  which 
Christianity  gives  to  each  human  being  by  making  him  an  Indi- 
vidual responsible  being  with  the  highest  duties  and  the  highest 
privileges,  together  with  advancing  civilization,  developed  more  and 
more  the  Idea  of  Individual  rights  and  the  idea  of  protecting  them" 
(edition  1859.  p.  50). 

There  is  profound  truth  In  8.  H.  Butcher's  observation:  "Not 
until  man  was  rescued  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Nature  and  taken  up 
Into  the  commonwealth  cf  God  and  into  personal  relations  with  the 
divine  Being  could  he  be  more  than  the  member  of  a  social  organ- 
ism or  an  In.strument  for  attaining  the  ends  of  the  sUte.  Then 
only  did  a  universal  morality  become  pos,slble  and  the  Idea  of 
personality  receive  its  fuU  content."  (Some  Aspects  of  Greek 
Genius. ) 

It  was  Christianity  teaching  the  existence  of  God.  the  Creator. 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctiflcr  of  man.  cf  man  destined  for  supernatural 
and  eternal  life;  it  was  Christianity  teaching  the  essential  equality 
and  value  at  all  men — black,  brown  red,  whlt<\  and  yellow — that  laid 
the  foimdation  and  reared  the  temple  of  human  liberty  as  we  of  tha 
western  w^orld  have  known  and  treasured  It  for  centuries.  From 
Christianity's  fundamental  teachings  followed  the  existence  of  that 
natural  law  governing  man's  relations  with  God  and  man.  thAt 
natural  law  which  antedates  all  human  laws  and  all  human  society, 
which  gives  to  human  laws  their  sanction,  and  which  no  govern- 
ment may  limit  or  abrogate  without  committing  a  crime  against 
God  and  man.  Freedom  from  the  tyrant  as  from  Satan  was  brought 
to  humanity  by  Jesus  of  Naaareth,  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  and 
Mary's  Son. 

CHRISnANITT    STORT    OF    BATTUt   FOR    RIGHTS 

The  story  of  Christianity  is  largely  the  story  of  this  battle  for 
human  righta  against  the  Insolence  of  power  unregtilated  by 
law. 

For  theae  rights,  Peter  and  the  Apostles  laid  down  their  Uvea. 
In  their  defense  Christians  lor  300  years  Joyfully  faced  martyr- 
dom and  crimsoned  with  their  blood  every   amphitheater  of  ib» 
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Roman  Empire.  As  the  centuries  unroD  we  see  Peter's  snecessors 
resUtmg  now  Alarlc,  now  Attlla.  now  the  Hohenstaufens.  even  as 
In  our  own  day  and  hour  the  Intrepid  Plua  XI  of  holy  memory 
foxight  to  hl»  dying  breath  the  mad  and  monstrous  leaders  of  the 
renascent  pagan  statai.  The  Fathers,  Ambroee.  Augxistlne.  Chry- 
sostom  and  Gregory  and  their  successors  defended  those  same 
rlghu  in  their  wTttlngs  and  In  their  defense  fearlessly  resisted 
tyranU  like  Theodoslus  as  did  Ambrose  or  for  them  endured  exile 
as  did  Chrysofetom. 

Liberty  as  we  Americans  understand  It  stems  not  from  tne 
pagan  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  revolution,  but 
from  the  ancient  English  tradition  which  Is  only  one  species  of 
that  liberty  found  In  every  one  of  the  nations  won  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  liberty  may  vary  In  lU  details  being  col- 
ored by  racial  and  national  differences  but  as  to  essentials  It  Is 
always  the  same  based  as  It  Is  on  the  same  natural  law  and  the 
same  fundamental  philosophy  and  theology. 

Remember  that  It  was  Stephen  Cardinal  Langton.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  English  barons  to  Runny- 
mede  to  wrench  from  the  resisting  hands  of  the  tyrant  John  that 
Magna  Carta  which  Is  the  basic  charter  of  so  many  of  our  most 
sacred  liberties.  It  was  Bellarmlne  and  Suarez.  the  first  a  saint 
and  doctor  of  the  church,  both  echoing  the  teaching  of  Aquinas 
and  the  greatest  of  the  medieval  thinkers  who  consecrated  their 
brilliant  Intellects  to  refuting  the  Stuart  heresy  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings. 

PBTCIOUS    DOCUMENTS    SPZAK    LANGtTACE    OF    CHRISTIANTTT 

It  was  from  this  glorious  Catholic  tradition  that  the  Immortal 
Edmund  Burke,  defender  of  the  liberties  of  our  Colonies,  as  well 
as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton.  James  Wilson,  and  the  other 
signers  of  the  I>eclaratlon  of  Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
drew  their  Inspiration.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they  all  speak 
the  language  of  Christianity.  Both  the  Declaration  of  Indep)end- 
ence  and  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States  are  declarations  of 
principles  rooted  In  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  civilization. 

We  who  gather  about  this  altar  today  are  no  strangers  In  the 
halls  of  liberty.  We  glory  In  the  memory  of  our  martyred  ancestors, 
who  In  every  century  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity  have  died 
that  liberty  might  live.  And.  which  God  forbid,  should  tyranny 
ever  lift  its  monstrous  head  in  this  our  land,  should  it  ever  dare 
to  touch  with  sacrilegious  hand  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  Catholic 
or  non-Catholic — we  march,  as  Langton  did  to  Runnymede. 

For  a  century  of  liberty  and  progress  we  thank  the  Triune  God 
this  morning,  offering  to  His  adorable  Maje.sty  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  on  Calvary's  Hill.  Him  "whom  the  Father  heareth  always  " 
We  offer  our  holy  mass,  not  only  in  thanksgiving  but  also  that 
Ocd,  m  His  loving  kindness,  may  bless  us  in  the  future  as  tn  the 
past.  We  pray  for  all  the  citizens  of  Texas,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  recognizing  them  as  our  brothers,  as  children  of  a  common 
Father  whom  Jestis  Christ  purchased   at  a  great   price. 

We  take  this  happy  occasion  to  offer  them  In  Christian  charity 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  May  Austin  ever  be  the  frlend;y  city 
where  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  creed  live  united  In  the 
bonds  of  charity.  Through  the  intercession  of  His  Immaculate 
and  Virgin  Mother,  may  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said.  "My  little 
children,  a  new  commandment  I  give  you.  that  you  love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you,"  abide  with  us  forever. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  W^ILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE  AND  EDITORIAL 

COMMENT 


Mt;  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  its 
port  Cities  on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  have  for  more 
than  20  years  fought  for  deep-water  navigation  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  products  of  our  farms  and  factories  seek  only  equality 
in  the  battle  of  competition  with  products  from  other  parts 
of  our  Nation.  We  ask  no  favor,  but  we  want  the  removal  of 
artificial  discrimination.  We  want  our  place  in  the  sun.  We 
are  determined  to  secure  it.  We  seek  to  injure  no  one,  but 
we  are  determined  to  permit  none  to  injure  us. 

It  has  been  our  settled  and  official  State  policy  to  advocate 
and  work  for  the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway.    In  that  fight  over  the  years  the  Honorable  William 


Oeorge  Bruce,  of  Milwaukee,  las  been  chairman  of  our  Wis- 
consin Deep  Waterway  Commi  ssion.  an  oflScial  State  body.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  83  years  of  age.  is  pre  sident  of  the  Milwaukee  Harbor 
Commission,  honorary  preside  nt  of  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors 
Association,  and  vice  president  of  the  National  Seaway  Coun- 
cil; he  is  one  of  our  State's  leading  citizens,  and  a  leader  in 


industrial,  civic,  and  religious 
No  man  can  speak  with  a 


ington.  both  port  cities  in  my 
to  attacks  made  by  sectional 


activities. 

firmer  and  more  certain  voice 
on  the  waterway  needs  of  Wiiiconsin  and  our  port  cities  than 
Mr.  Bruce.    Recently  he  spoki  ( in  Sheboygan  and  Port  Wash- 

pongressional  district,  in  answer 
interests  against  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  seawky. 

Herewith  are  excerpts  from  his  talks,  together  with  two 
editorials  from  the  Sheboygan  Press,  one  following  the  initial 


attack  on  the  seaway,  and 
made  by  Mr.  Bruce: 


CEOI  CE 


Sta  e 


ADDRESS     BT     HON.     WILLIAM 

ROTARY    CLtJB,    SHEBOYGAN,     WIS 
PORT    WASHINGTON,    WIS. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has 
the  construction  of  the  Great 
than  20  years.     Every  Governor 
leal  parties  have  during  that 
tion.  and  business  leaders  to 
markets   of   the   world   so  badl  r 
farms  and  factories. 

That    the    policy   of    the 
years  will   continue   to    be   our 
clearly  and  definitely  demonst 
session  of  our  legislature  a  mehnorlal 
study  asking  continued  negotiation 
officials  to  the  end  that  our 
quickly  as  possible. 

Why  does  Wisconsin  want 
Great  Lakes  States  want  deep 
ers  of  municipal,  agricultural 
years    for   the   completion   of 
before  this  Nation? 

SEAWAY    IS 


(^clally  and  aggressively  advocated 

-St.  Lawrence  seaway  for  more 

md  every  legislature  and  all  pollt- 

joined  with  municipal  navlga- 

oftaln  deep-water  navigation  to  the 

needed   by  the   products   of   our 


of   Wisconsin  over   the    past   20 

poUc   until   we    attain   success    la 

r^ted  by  the  fact  that  In  this  very 

was  passed  after  committee 

by  the  President  and  Federal 

present  isolation  may  be  relieved  as 


de«p 


-water  navigation?    Why  do  other 

ater  navigation?     Why  have  lead- 

and   Industrial    groups   fought  for 

vhat   is   the   greatest   project   now 


Id 


hit 


-the 
tt  Is 


fact 


We  want  freedom  and  parltj 
want   equity   for   our   farms   a 
opportunities  for  our  working 
the  construction  of  the  Great 
would  be  recreant  to  the  trus; 
failed    to   fight   to  develop   w 
Inland  ocean  In  the  world. 

Deep-water  navigation  Is  no|v 
distance    from    the    head-of- 
Lawrence.     Nature   gave    us 
cause  of  Its  values  In  dollars-fend 
has  been   developed  and  deep  ned 
Great  Lakes  Is  the   only   high  ly 
In  the  world  at  a  distance  of  a 
This   fact — and    the   added 
out    here — Is    due    solely    to 
Great  Lakes. 

It   is   a   known  and   admitted 
cities.     Navigable   waters 
transport  Is  the  cheap)e8t   trat 
tlon,  we  have  In  great  numbe:  s 
picture,    namely,    men  to    capitalize 
them  produce  for  the  national 

Outside  of  a  very  few  secticjnal 
Lakes  are  a  unit  today  Just 
years.     We  Insist  that  a  great 
failure  to  develop  the  short 
opment.     The  cost  of  developl|ig 
through    neglect.     The    Great 
freight  bill  each  year  than 
completion  of  our  seaway. 


tb  i 


l; 
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Nature  gave  us  this  great 
and  develop  only  one  short  sttetch 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.     If  all 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 
public  good  years  ago.     Here 
great  artlflclal  waterways  at 
remains  uncompleted. 

Why?    Find  the  answer  to 
reason  why  isolation  is  forced 
Midwest  country.     New  York 
of  course.     Why?     They  form 
paid  tribute  for  passage  of  our 
great  Industrie*  to  the  Atlantic 
our  people  out  here 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 


he  other  following  the  answer 


BRUCE     BEFORE     THE     SHEBOYGAN 
AND    KJWANIS    AND    ROTARY     CLUBS, 


NATURE'S    GIFT 


to  the  markets  of  the  world.     We 

factories;    we  want   emplo3rtnent 

people.     These  are  represented  in 

Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  we 

we  owe  future   generations   If  we 

Is   admitted   to  be   the   greatest 


tie 


available  over  90  percent  of  the 

lakes    to    the    mouth    of    the    St. 

great   stretch  of   water   and   be- 

cents  savings  to  the  public,   it 

over  the  years.     Here  on  the 

developed   industrial   civilization 

thousand  miles  from  ocean  depths. 

that   great  cities   have   developed 

transpwrtatlon   faculties    of   the 


fact   that   transportation   makes 

great  cities.     Great   Lakes  water 

r.portatlon  In   the  world.     In   addl- 

the  other  required  factor  In  that 

these    advantages    and   make 

good. 

and  selfish  Interests,  the  Great 

they  have  been  for  more  than  20 

national  loss  Is  being  Incurred  by 

of  the  river  that  needs  devel- 

Is  far  less  than  the  loss  incurred 

Lakes    save    more    to    the    national 

total  cost  to  our  country  for  the 
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artery  and  left  to  us  to  deepen 

in  the  international  section  of 

of  that  route  were  wholly  in  either 

woiild  have  been  developed  for  the 

this  country  we  have  constructed 

cost,  and  yet  this  natiu^  route 


gfeat 

ttiat  question  and  you  have  the  entire 

upon  40.000.000  people  in  the  great 

City  maritime  Interests  are  opposed, 

the  tollgate  through  which  we  have 

goods.     Their  Iron  ring  has  confined 

coast,   to  the  great   detriment   of 

New  York  and  Boston  and 

us  they  oppose  because  they  do 
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not  want  to  subject  us  to  the  dan^ra  and  damages  of  forel^  eoci- 
soerce;  that  giving  us  cleep-water  navigation  will  open  us  to  trade 
with  all  the  world.  It  will — and  we  want  that  ability  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories.  If  foreign  commeroe  U  <lan- 
gerous  to  the  Midwest,  It  follows  that  It  must  l>e  equally  damaging 
to  tbe  Atlantic  coast.  But  if  It  Is  so  good  that  the  Atlantic  ooaat 
to  flgbtlng  to  retain  its  monopolj.  we  insist  on  our  Inherent  rlglit 
to  participate  in  the  bcneflu. 

Certain  forces  in  Chicago,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  New  Or- 
leans oppose  our  logical  ambition,  but  why?  They  do  not  like  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Canada  because  In  it  both  countries  agree 
to  recognize  the  Supreme  Court  decree  curtailing  the  so-called 
Chicago  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  waters.  In  addivon  some  of  these 
groups  want  to  force  the  Great  Lakes  to  send  their  products  to 
the  ocean  via  the  New  Orleans  gateway.  We  want  to  use  all  gate- 
ways, and  we  wUl  use  all.  but  we  continiie  to  Insist  on  our  right 
to  have  deep-water  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

ONLY  SELFISH   UTrERESTS  OPPOSE 

Certain  coal  Interests  sre  opposing  our  ambition  on  the  false 
claim  It  will  give  our  market  to  foreign  coal.  Such  is  not.  of 
course  the  case;  that  Is  not  an  actual  threat  because  this  Nation 
can  give  domestic  coai  all  the  protection  It  needs.  Ooal  is  In  no 
different  class  than  any  other  commodity. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  Importation  of  foreign  ores.  Raising 
a  smoke  screen  on  coal  and  foreign  ores  and  using  them  as  objec- 
tions to  the  construction  of  the  seaway  is  a  specious  effort  and 
will  be  una\-aUing  as  soon  as  the  false  claims  are  subjected  to  the 
sunlleht  of  knowledge      Only  selfish  Interests  oppose. 

Representatives  of  certain  lake-navlgatlon  Intererts  expressed 
to  you  recently  their  opposition  to  the  seaway.  They  are  chasing 
shadows;  their  business,  the  btisiness  on  which  they  have  grown 
great  through  the  navigation  values  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  port  to 
port,  and  they  must  know  that  foreigners  cannot  compete  with 
them  m  that  operation  Existing  Federal  legislation  is  a  full  and 
oomi^ete  answer  to  their  claims  and  fears. 

The  railroads  have  expressed  opposition,  yet  no  group  will  derive 
greater  benefit  than  the  very  railroads  that  now  oppose  this  great 
national  project.  The  Eeaway  will  not  compete  objectively  with 
the  railroads;  It  will  complement  that  great  arm  of  transportation. 
The  railroads  must  recognize,  and  I  am  sure  they  do,  that  com- 
modities are  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  the  remarkably  low 
cost  of  1  mill  per  ton-mile.  This  Is  in  contrast,  but  one-tenth 
of  the  average  co«t  by  rail.  What  transportion  facility  can  com- 
pete with  the  Great  Lakes?  And,  why  should  not  our  entire 
Nation  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  this  remarkable 
facility?  It  Is  a  blind  act  to  keep  the  Lakes  blocked  and  Its 
benefits  from  aU  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  CEKIUS   AND   WIS30M 

The  Nation  knows  that  our  railroads  are  great  because  of  the 
carriage  of  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories.  Yet,  which 
of  our  cities  would  be  great  today  were  it  deprived  of  the  values 
of  the  Great  Lakes?  If  that  be  true — and  it  is — how  can  it  be 
claimed  seriously  that  a  full  development  of  the  Great  Lakes 
will  do  ou?Tht  but  benefit  the  railroads. 

In  all  charity,  we  say  that  opposition  to  the  proper  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  tlie  seaway  Is  based  on  strictly  edflsh 
Interest  or  on  mistmderstandlng.  No  project  has  received  greater 
study,  and  no  project  has  received  greater  commendation.  Presi- 
dent after  President,  regardless  of  political  aflUlation.  has  favored 
It.  Every  Federal  agency  charged  with  studies  of  any  part  of  It, 
has  approved  It  and  reccmmendc?d  that  It  be  constructed.  Two 
great  nations — Canada  and  the  United  States — have  made  treaty 
engagements  looking  to  its  construction.  Formal  ratification  hf 
legislative  bodies  of  the  two  countries  alone  remains. 

Never  was  a  time  more  opportune  for  the  construction  of  this 
great  project.  It  will  free  the  Midwest,  but  more  than  that.  It 
will  give  employment  to  great  numbers  who  today  badly  and 
sadly  need  work.  Here  is  a  project,  sound  ft-oin  every  view  point, 
to  which  relief  funds  can  be  devoted,  that  will  stand  for  all  time 
as  a  monument  to  the  genltis  aiid  wisdom  of  oiur  present  national 
leaders. 

(Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  of  February  24,  1938) 

SHORT-SICHTED    POLICT 

Recently  L.  C.  Sabln.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  vice  president  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association,  discussed  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
opposing  It  in  a  vigorous  argument  before  the  Rotary  Club. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  Mr.  Sabln  raises 
the  argument  of  the  invasion  of  foreign  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  home  trade.  You  can  always  raise  that  quesUon  and  get  a 
hearing,  but  what  are  the  facts?  The  St.  Lawrence  deep  water- 
way doesn't  make  the  tariff.  Those  are  Instrunumtalltles  entirely 
divorced  from  the  question.  If  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  un- 
employment. II  we  are  going  to  build  a  great  nation,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  ship  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  True,  we  can 
expect  that  we  will  receive  shipments  of  foreign  goods  that  we 
n'-ed  in  return.  The  idea  that  the  grain  and  coal  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  ravished  by  opening  otir  doors  to  seagoing 
vessels  is  a  bugaboo  presented  by  railroad  Interesu  to  Creightcn 
the  people. 


We  are  landlocked,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  nllroad  interrsta. 
and  we  will  continue  at  their  mercy  until  we  have  watrr  trans- 
portation. Let  us  frankly  sayrtgfat  here  that  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  raUroads  to  try  to  hkxk.  a  worth-while 
project  like  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Railroads.  If  they  are 
alert,  will  do  more  business  to  seaports  with  additional  outlets. 
Shipments  that  are  barred  because  of  the  exproas  today  bold 
grains  and  other  commodities  within  a  -smaU  area. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  products  of  our  canning  companies, 
and  Wisconsin  Is  a  great  canning  State.  California.  Washtngt^in. 
and  Oregon  can  ship  their  canned  commodities  by  boat  to  New 
York  cheaper  than  we  can  by  rail,  and  as  a  result  we  have  lost 
the  New  York  markK  and  for  that  matter  the  eastern  market. 
What  applies  to  canned  goods  applies  to  other  commodities  as 
well. 

The  tTnlted  States  and  Canada  are  negotiating  a  treaty  at  this 
time,  and  thin  Is  an  elevcntb-hoor  attempt  to  kill  off  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  marker  of  ttie  world,  the  biggest  protaaSers 
being  the  railroads.  There  are  Innumerable  articles  that  we  do 
not  manufacture  and  which  we  need  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  loaer  tlie  freight  rate  the  better  it  Is  for  Indiistry. 

On  the  other  hand  th*re  are  a  great  many  things  we  manu- 
facture that  other  nations  need,  and  lowering  the  frcifrht  rate 
win  give  us  an  opportunity  In  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
railroads  were  very  short-sighted  years  ago  In  letting  the  truck 
lines  undermine  their  business.  They  failed  to  avaJte  until  It 
was  too  late.  The  same  was  true  of  their  passenger  service  until 
they  modern'.r.ed. 

We  are  living  In  a  new  age  and  the  railroads,  tf  tt»ey  will  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  can  Increase  their  business  aad  make  tt 
profitable.  If  they  look  ahead  they  can  help  tliemsdvea  and  help 
the  Individual  in  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  agriculture  and  Industry.  If  they  block  It  they  are 
holding  back  recovery  and  they  are  hastening  the  day  of  their 
own  demise. 

What  a  wonderful  sight  it  would  be  to  see  an  ocean  liner  coming 
into  Sheboyean  and  taking  the  products  of  the  farm,  oxn*  cheeae. 
canned  goods,  and  the  like,  and  carrying  them  to  points  of  outlet 
at  a  rate  on  par  with  that  paid  by  those  of  the  wast  coast. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)   Press  at  March  2B.  1939] 

ST.    LAWREKCS    WATEtWAT 

Back  in  February  L.  C.  Sabln.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  vice  president 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  rtiirussefl  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, not  from  the  point  of  advantages,  but  he  claimed  that  It  ia 
of  UtUe  or  no  value  to  the  country. 

Yesterday  William  George  Bruce,  president  of  tbe  Milwaiikee 
Harbor  Coniiuission.  gave  the  facts  in  a  ringing  address  that  was 
appealing  to  every  individiial  who  realizes  the  advantage  of  ship- 
ping by  water  as  weU  as  rail. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  meetings  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  been  a  domiiiant  figure  in  this  waterway  fight.  In 
the  first  instance  Mr.  Sabln  as  well  as  the  railroads  were  favorable 
to  the  St.  LawTence  waterway.  Then  came  an  order  from  the 
east,  and  overnight  railroads  that  had  been  favorable  to  the  plan 
became  opponents.  It  was  not  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the 
western  railroads,  everyone  of  them,  stand  to  share  in  the  profits 
of  an  increased  lake  traffic.  However,  there  are  big  intcresu  at 
work,  eastern  Interests,  coal  and  steel  Interests,  and  they  are  try- 
ing now  to  mislead  the  public. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  Is  a  debate  between  Mr.  Sabln  and 
Richard  P.  Malia.  of  Milwaukee,  executive  secretary  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Harbors  Association,  and  held  in  the  city  of  Sheboygan. 
Too  many  times  the  people  do  not  get  the  full  information.  When 
Mr.  Sabln  talked  here  in  Sheboygan  he  enthui^d  Itetener?  and  it 
ha<?  taken  all  this  time  to  get  the  other  side  from  Mr.  Bruce.  The 
things  Mr.  Sabln  said  about  tariffs  and  the  shipments  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  injury  of  an  American  market  ha\'e  long  since  been 
"shot  into  a  cocked  hat"  by  statements  originating  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  Canada. 

We  would  surgf'st  a  great  evening  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Rotary,  where  wch  side  would  be  given  an  hour  to  pre<*em  the 
case.  It  would  be  a  profitable  evening  and  we  would  then  have 
arguments  pro  and  con.  Where  would  you  find  a  better  piece  to 
have  a  debate  than  right  on  the  shTTcs  of  Lake  Michigan  here 
where  the  deep   waterway  will  serve   Its  greatest  purpose? 

Despite  the  opposition  that  has  been  raging  for  years  and  the 
lack  of  interest  of  some  who  ought  to  be  on  the  Artng  Une.  we 
are  wlUlng  to  pre<lict  that  In  the  short  space  of  2  or  S  yeasv 
we  will  find  the  tteaty  ratified  and  the  St.  Lawrence  imterway 
made  a  reality. 

No  railroads  or  big  Intermrt  are  going  to  stop  the  people  from 
getting  the  advantages  of  this  new  transportation.  This  water- 
way besides  having  a  great  commercial  advantage.  wCl  put  the 
United  States  In  a  position  where  we  will  be  betur  able  to  tneeC 
and  combat  any  warring  nation  that  may  see  fit  to  take  advantage 
of  the  United  States.  From  every  viewpoint  the  St.  Lswreoo* 
waterway  is  an  American  waterway  deserving  of  tbe  support  of 
every  loyal  American  citlr^en. 

The  addreas  of  Mr.  Bruce  was  •  masterly  plea  for  a  waterway 
that  will  release  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Midweat 
States  trom  a  landlocked  pnaiUon. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1939 


H.   R.   4190   AND   LETTER   FROM   CIVIL    SERVICE   COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy  of  H.  R.  4190. 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee 
of  the  House. 

|H.  R.  4190.  76th  Cong.  1st  Sess] 

A  blU  to  permit  classification  of  certain  unclassified  employees  of 

the   United   States   by   noncompetitive   examination 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  7  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  reeulftte  and  Improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States," 
approved  January  16.  1883.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title  5.  sec.  638). 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "Any  laborer,  having  an  unclassified  status,  who  has  com- 
pleted not  less  than  5  years'  satisfactory  service  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  Sutes.  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  be  promoted  to  the  position  of 
classified  laborer  through  noncompetitive  examination." 

XJtnTTD  States  Crvn,  SER\^c*  Commission. 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  17.  1939. 

Hon.  RoBrrr  Ramspick, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Civil  SenHce. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dfar  Mr.  Ramspeck:  In  compliance  with  your  request  in  letter 
of  March  15.  1939.  I  am  pleased  to  present  our  views  on  H.  R.  4190, 
a  bin  Introduced  by  Representative  McCormack.  -To  permit  classi- 
fication of  certain  unclassified  employees  of  the  United  States  by 
noncompetitive  examination." 

Section  7  of  the   basic  Civil   Service  Act,  approved  January   16, 

1883.  provides. nor  shall     •     •     •     any  person   merely 

employed  as  laborer  or  workman  be  required  to  be  classified  here- 
under- •  •  •"  Accordingly,  in  the  exercise  of  power  con- 
ferred' by  section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  President  has 
from  time  to  time  Issued  regulations  to  govern  the  employment  of 
unclassified  latwrers  In  the  executive  civil  service.  Section  1  of 
these  regulations  authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  apply 
them  to  such  cities  or  partes  of  the  executive  civil  service  as  it 
may  deem  proper.  The  application  of  labor  regulations  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  demand  for  full-time  laborers  and  an  available 
supply  for  recruitment  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  labor  reg- 
ulations are  in  effect  at  Washington,  D.  C  and  the  larger  cities. 
Including  the  headquarters  of  each  clvll-scrvlce  district,  besides 
a  number  of  establishments  under  various  Federal  departments 
and  bureaus  such  as  arsenals,  navy  yards,  veterans'  hospitals,  etc. 

AppllcanU  for  unclassified  laborer  are  rated  upon  their  physical 
ability  to  perform  manual  labor  as  determined  by  physicians  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission.  To  receive  a  rating  of  100,  a  man 
must  measure  at  least  68  inches  In  height,  must  weigh  at  least 
180  pounds,  must  be  able  to  lift,  slioulder,  and  easily  carry  a  mall 
bag  and  contents  welching  125  jxjunds.  or  more.  If  required,  ex- 
cept In  certain  localities  where  a  waiver  of  the  sack-ltftlng  test 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  be  free 
from  physical  defects.  To  receive  the  maximum  rating  of  100.  a 
woman  must  men  ure  at  least  64  Inches  In  height  and  be  free 
from  physical  defects.  The  sack-lifting  test  U  omitted  for  female 
( charwomen  1    and  boy  laborers. 

At  places  where  the  labor  regulations  are  not  in  effect,  unclassi- 
fied laborers  are  hired  by  the  appointing  officer  without  examina- 
tion of  any  kind.  This  type  of  employment  Is  largely  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature  or  of  intermittent  duration  and  the  number  of 
appointments  greatly  exceed  those  effected  under  the  labor  regula- 
tions. The  proposed  bill  would  permit  such  laborers,  as  well  as 
persons  appointed  under  the  labor  regulations,  after  an  aggre- 
gate of  5  years'  service,  to  be  promoted  uoncompetltlvely  to  classi- 
fied-laborer jobs. 

At  the  present  time  the  prohibition  in  the  CivU  Service  Act 
of  1883  against  the  classification  of  laborer  ix>s'.ticns  constitutes 
an  artificial  barrier  wtthln  an  organization  for  promotion  such  as 
does  not  exist  in  private  industry.  The  Conjnlssion.  therefore,  is 
favorat>le  to  legislation  which  will  remove  this  barrier  in  proper 
cases. 

The  merit  system  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  Involves 
open  competition,  and  open  competition  is  also  provided  for  in 
the  labor  regulations  promulgated  by  the  President  and  applied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  those  localities  where  it  t)elieves 
competition  is  practicable. 


Combining   these  two  basic 
entrance  to  the  service  and 
leads  the  CommlMlon  to 
by   Inserting   the   words   "and 
labor  regulations"   Immediately 
In  line  7  of  the  bill  as 
on  February  15,  1939.    With 
able  to  the  proposed  leglslatioi 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
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,   principles  of  open  competition  for 

nsncompetltlve  promotion  thereafter 

recommend  that  H.  R.  4190  be  anr^ended 

having   been  appointed  under  the 

after  the  word  "status"   appearmg 

introdticed   by  Representative  McCormack 

change  the  Commission  is  favor- 
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Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
the  London  Times: 

I  From  the 
Th»   National  Youth    Administration 

TEMPT  To  Solve  the  PROBLEa 

Lines 


Sieaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
i|iclude  the  following  article  from 

London  Times) 

Is     YOTTNO     AmIHICA'S     At- 

s  OF  Unemployment  on  Cogperativ* 


In  the  United  States,  as  In 
of  the  world,  problems  faced 
ing  the  past  7  or  8  years 
to  an  Increase  in  blind-alley 
unemployment.     Unemploy 
resources    which    might    have 
restricting  the  opportunities 
28  percent  of  American  une 
and  25.     But  the  problem  Is 
A  generation  Is  growing  up 
seemingly  forced  to  rebel 
which  does  not  appear  to  ha 

The  demands  of  the  young 
chance  to  earn  a  living,  to 
cation,  to  understand  the 
Specific  deficiencies  have  beet 
creation  of  this  problem, 
the  youth  who  need  them 
tem  is  not  adeqiiate  in  size 
young  people  for  the 
gap,  measured  In   years 
and  the  time  he  finds  a 
completely  abandons  him  and 
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AN  attempt 


pra<  tlce 


w(  re 


o  der. 


charac  eristic 


The  National  Youth 
tlon,   or  a  partial   solution 
social  and  economic  life.     Ir 
who   is   by   training   and 
summoned  a  group  of  30  un  ? 
senting  a  cross  section  of  city 
officials    practical    suggestions 
Many  of  these  suggestions 
In  June  1935.  by  Executive 
ministration.     It  Is  nn  open 
Roosevelt's  conference  were 
large   extent   expressed   the 
In  it;   it  represented  youth's 
Its  own  needs.      This 
cooperation    of    the    America:  i 
nearly  1.000  youth  organizatl 
young  Americans.  = 

N.   Y.   A.,   as   It   is  popular: 
It  provides  funds  for  the 
college,  and  graduate 
to    enable    them    to    contlnu ; 
program).       It    provides 
training  on  work  projects  of 
on  relief,  between  18  and  25 
signed    not    only    to    give    w 
generally   and    the 
(the  works-project  program) 
and  25  years  of  age  placemen 
them  of  the  conditions  and 

Before  1935  there  was  no 
ment  exchanges  as  In  Eng 
centers  were  to  fUl  this  gap. 
with  the  vocational  schemes 
developed    m   American 
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THE  LONDON  TIMES 


most  of  the  Industrialized  countries 

)y  youth  have  been  intensified  dur- 

Mass-production  methods  have  led 

s  and  trade  depression  has  caused 

,me|it  has  operated  by  reducing  family 

bct^n    spent    on    education    and    by 

youth.    It  has  been  estimated  that 

njployed   are  between  the   ages  of    16 

not  merely  one  of  unemployment. 

f-consclous.  restless,  and  explosive, 

an  economic  and  social  system 

enough  room  for  it. 

are  not  unreasonable.    They  want  a 

mnrry  at  a  mating  age,  to  attain  edu- 

funftions  and  principles  of  government. 

the  most  Important  factors  in  the 

are  not  enough  Jobs  to  employ 

want  them;   the  educational  sys- 

or  scope  to  prepare  multitudes  of 

opportt^lties  that  are  available:   there  Is  a 

the  time  a  youth  leaves  school 

perm^ient  job.     During  this  period  society 

delinquency  reaches  its  peak. 


ro    FIND    a    SOLtmON 


Admin  Lstratlon 


was  created  to  find  a  solu- 
or   these  shortcomings  In  American 
the  spring  of   1935  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
a   social   worker  and   a   teacher, 
mployed  youth  of  New  York  repre- 
life.     With  the  help  of  Government 
of   their   needs    were    worked    out. 
passed  on  to  the  President,  who, 
set  up  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
secret  that  the  suggestions  of  Mrs. 
\  ised  as  its  basis.      The  scheme  to  a 
ill   of  those   who   were   to   take   part 
own  contribution  to  the  meeting  of 
was  retained  by  Inviting  the 
Youth    Congress,    a    federation    of 
s,  which  claims  to  speak  for  most 


called,  has  three  main  objectives, 
time  employment  of  needy  school, 
between   16   and  25  years  of   age 
their   education    (the    student-aid 
for    part-time    employment    and 
young  persons,  chiefly  from  families 
years  of  age.  the  projects  being  de- 
experience    but   to    benefit   youth 
m    which    they    live    particularly 
It  provides  for  persons  between  18 
and  guidance  centers,  which  inform 
requirements  of  various  industries, 
'xtension  system  of  juvenile-employ- 
and  the  guidance  and  placement 
They  serve  to  Unit  the  labor  market 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  weU 
By   this   department    N.    Y.    A. 
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tries  to  enoourmgc  and  bdp  yoting  people  to  accept  positloiw  h 
Apprentices.  It  tUM  also  prepared  a  study  of  American  tndiutry 
which  gives  a  picture  of  Its  growth  and  decline.  it«  natural  dis- 
tribution, the  kinds  of  skill  required,  and  the  conditions  of  work. 
The  student-aid  and  the  works-project  prcM^'ams  have  various 
common  attsumptlons.  It  is  demoralizing  to  be  given  money  for 
nothing:  if  possible,  relief  must  be  earned.  But  work  done  must 
be  constructive  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  community 
of  which  the  worker  is  a  member.  Al^o  It  must  be  work  which 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the  help  of  Federal 
funds.  It  must  be  paid  for  at  normal  rates.  Participation  In 
Ell  these  schemes  Is  voluntary'.  Student  aid  may  be  given  to  high 
school  or  college  students  who  are  thought  to  be  capable  of 
profiting  by  continued  education  but  who  could  not  alone  afford 
to  remain  at  school  or  college.  It  is  available  only  \n  schools 
not  run  for  profit.  In  1937  student  aid  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $"72  a  student  a  year,  and  enabled  over  300.000  students  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  done  so  to  continue  their  education. 
Professors,  masters,  and  students  are  almost  unanimotu  in  tbelr 
approval  of  the  scheme;  the  only  general  criticism  Is  that  It 
does  not  reach  enough  pupUs. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  students  show  themselves,  according  to  mqulries 
made  by  Ohio  University,  on  the  average,  scholastically  superior 
to  their  fellows.  Some  of  these  youths  have  won  first-rate  mtel- 
lectual  distinction;  an  N.  Y.  A.  student  at  the  Dakota  University 
has  won  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  Is  now  at  Oxford.  The  work 
done  by  them  In  payment  for  their  education  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  communities  of  which  they  are  members.  They  have 
been  assigned  to  euch  branches  as  research  surveys  and  statistics, 
laboratory  assistance,  assistance  In  public  nursery  schools  and 
health  departments,  ground  and  building  maintenance.  In  many 
cases  the  work  has  proved  so  Interesting  that  other  students  have 
helped  voluntarily.  In  the  schools  the  wltidom  of  making  aid 
conditional  on  work  was  at  first  doubted.  Now^,  however,  the 
scheme  wins  general  approval;  not  only  has  the  work  been  of 
educational  value  in  itself  but  It  has  increased  the  self-reliance 
of  the  student.  Where  it  has  taken  the  form  of  clerical  work  it 
has  also  been  of  Immense  value  to  teachers.  According  to  one 
school  principal,  many  teachers  have  been  able  to  complete  new 
sets  of  notes  for  the  first  time  In  15  years. 

The  wOTk  projects  are  sometimes  confused  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps.  Eut  these  camps  come  under  a  differ- 
ent Government  department;  they  give  full-time  work  with  no 
additional  training;  they  coet  a  great  deal  more  than  work  proj- 
ects; and  they  are  in  aU  cases  residential.  Nevertheless,  they  bear 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  eome  of  the  work-project  FChemes. 
The  latter  fall  under  two  main  heads:  Those  which  are  residential 
and  designed  primarily  to  provide  training  and  those  which  aim 
at  fulfilling  useful  social  functions  where  education  and  training 
are  Incidental.  In  the  residential  training  many  experiments  in 
cooperative  living  are  carried  out  and  there  Is  as  mtich  self-grvem- 
ment  sw  possible.  The  centers  are  often  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  sons  of  tenant,  farmers,  poor  whites,  and  Negroes  an 
taught  scientific  farming  methods  and  horticulture  to  enable  them 
to  put  their  land  to  its  most  constructive  use.  Engineermg  and 
building  centers  are  being  undertaking  In  the  North. 

Bvit  It  Is  the  nonresidential  schemes  which  are  really  typical  ctf 
N.  Y.  A.  Under  them  thousands  of  young  people  are  providing 
community  service,  playing  fields,  bus  shelters,  and  road  improve- 
ment. Boys  build  a  countrv  school  or  a  club,  girls  make  swabs  In 
a  hOiplUl;  boys  mend  school  furniture;  girls  cook  lunch  for  rickety 
Echocl  children. 

In  New  Haven,  W.  Va..  N.  Y.  A.  members,  with  local  citizens,  are 
constructing  a  communttv  center  which  will  be  a  meeting  place 
for  everv  kind  of  recreational  and  educational  activity.  The  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  town5people  are  shown  by  the  voluntary 
civic  help  given  N.  Y.  A.  when  it  Is  needed.  As  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral policy  attempts  Eire  made  to  get  youths  who  are  not  on  rehef 
to  join  in  the  schemes,  thus  avoiding  treaUng  the  unemployed 
as  an  alien  group. 

WOBX    AKO    TaAINIMO 

Pot  every  hour  spent  on  a  work  project  there  Is  provision  for 
an  hour's  educational  or  vocational  training.  The  work  Is  paid 
for  at  normal  wage  rates  and  Is  In  all  cases  noncompetitive.  In 
March  of  last  year  154.851  young  people  were  engaged  under  this 
scheme  at  a  cost  of  $242  a  year  each  to  the  Pederal  Treasury. 
Though  the  expense  of  maintenance  on  a  work  project  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  student  aid.  It  Is  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  youth  at  a  C.  C.  C.  camp. 

Tliese  work  projects  cannot  create  Jobs  in  private  Industry,  and 
during  the  1937-38  recession  the  number  of  young  people  leavUig 
N.  Y.  A.  for  private  employment  declined  sharply.  But  experience 
on  a  work  project  can  and  does  give  a  youth  the  ability  to  hold 
a  Job,  and,  what  Is  perhaps  as  Important,  the  assurance  that  he 
has  earned  his  pay.  A  country  stipcrvlsor  in  Virginia  said:  "There's 
something  I  cant  Just  define  about  It,  but  when  you  see  boys 
and  girls  who  never  had  a  chance  before  learning  to  do  something 
acttially  making  something  that  other  people  will  use.  changing 
their  own  habits,  developing  toward  one  another  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, 3rcu  decide  maybe  there's  something  more  to  a  Job  than 
a  pay  check  " 

One  of  the  most  simiflcant  features  of  N.  Y.  A.  Is  the  pioneer 
spirit  pervading  It.  Among  the  admijilstrators  at  Washington  as 
among  the  yovmg  people  employed  on  the  projects  there  is  an 
enthusiasm  and  drive  most  Impressive  to  the  onlooker.  Undoubt- 
edly thjtf  spirit  and  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  scheme  are 


due  to  member*  of  yotxtb  argantcatlaos  haTlng  thransehres 
constilted.  N.  Y.  A.  U  a  young  America's  contribution  to  socxal 
progress,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problenM  of  unemployment  and 
mlsemployment  on  constructive,  cooperating  line*  It  is  an  e«- 
perlment  o(  gre^t  social  stgnlQcance.  Althoufih  it  cannot  remedy 
ail  the  evil.  It  has  given  work,  trulnlng.  or  education  to  over 
1,500,000  persons.  Already  it  seems  to  have  Justified  the  t>eUef  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  said  when  he  Instituted  the  progrmm: 
"The  j'ield  on  this  investment  should  be  high." 


More  on  the  St  Louis  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  the  floor  to 
defend  Mayor  Bernard  Ehckmann  and  the  memorial  pro- 
moters ol  St.  Louis. 

If  the  truth  about  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial and  its  promotion  is  a  slander  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  those  of  Its  citizens  who  have  been 
active  in  attempting  to  secure  $22,500,000  from  the  Pederal 
Treasury  for  this  project,  then  I  expect  to  slandw  those  peo- 
ple again  today  by  presenting  additional  documcnLary  evi- 
dence and  facts  which  I  feel  sure  will  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  person  that  this  whole  scheme  was  conceived  to 
deceive  and  is  based  upon  fraud  and  corruption. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  scheme,  let  me  recall 
to  the  older  Members  of  this  body,  and  this  may  be  news  to 
the  defenders  of  Mr.  Dickmann.  the  way  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  led  into  approving  the  joint  resolution  creat- 
ing the  United  States  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

The  joint  resolution  creating  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  only  after 
assurances  by  the  gentleman  from  St.  Louis  IMr.  CochkamI 
that  the  Commission  would  not  come  to  Congress  at  some 
later  time  for  funds  for  the  memorial  in  St.  Louis.  It  was 
the  understanding,  as  I  remember,  that  the  memorial  con- 
templated was  to  be  built  after  the  plans  formulated  by  the 
Commission,  but  with  money  raised  through  pri\'ate  sources 
and  not  by  allocations  or  appropriations  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

If  thi.<;  promise  had  been  carried  out,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned my  voice  would  not  be  raised  here  today.  But  what 
happened? 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Commission  was  authorized 
by  Congress  and  the  act  was  signed  by  the  President,  the 
memorial  promoters  began  a  campaign,  not  to  raise  funds 
for  a  memorial  through  private  sources,  but  to  get  the 
money  from  the  Government. 

The  promise  not  to  come  to  Washington  for  money  was 
lightly  cast  side,  but  a  huge  promotional  fund  was  raised 
in  St.  Louis  by  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
Association,  of  which  Mayor  Bernard  F.  Dickmann  was  hon- 
orary chairman  and  Sidiiey  Maestre  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

By  February  27.  1935.  the  promoters  had  raised  $90377 
and  were  still  collecting.  No  report  has  erer  been  made  to 
the  people  of  St.  Louis  or  the  public  of  how  much  motsey 
was  collected  or  to  what  uses  it  was  put. 

But  the  promoters  had  a  good  organization,  and  they  held 
meetings  and  luncheons  for  sevenJ  weeks  preparing  the 
groimd  work  for  a  raid  on  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  will  insert  for  the  record  a  bulletin  to  cam- 
paign organizers,  issued  on  February  27.  1935.  by  Sidney 
Maestre,  the  bankrr  of  St.  Louis,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
I  make  no  implications  against  the  integrity  of  purpose  of 
these  men,  but  I  caimot  forget  the  promise  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  that  this  was  to  be  a  privately  financed 
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undertaking.  About  the  only  thing  that  was  privately 
financed  was  the  promotion,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  from  the  record. 

jErrtKsoN  National-Expansion  Memorial  Association. 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  27.  1935. 

BULLETIN      to      CAMPAIGN      OHCANIZATTON TOTAL      »EPOBTED      TO      DATE. 

$80,877 

We  had  the  largest  attendance  at  any  of  our  luncheons  this 
nocn  -ulso  a  31-percent   larger  report  than  last  week. 

The  next  report  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Missovirl  Athletic 
AMoclation.  Wednesday,  March  6.  1935.  12:15  p.  m. 

Several  prospects  for  gifts  attended  the  luncheon  today  and 
after  the  meeting  signed  subscription  cards.  If  you  have  any 
flrst-claas  prospects  you  think  should  attend  next  week's  luncheon. 
be  sure  and  bring  them,  for  they  will  get  the  right  Idea  by  seeing 
what  others  are  doing. 

Brochures  for  good  work  done  In  the  campaign  were  given  to 
the  foUowlng:  S.  S.  Adams.  Russell  E.  Gardnrr,  Felix  E.  Gunter. 
James  P  Hlckok.  John  M  Robertson.  Dr  Horace  W.  Soper.  Clar- 
ence M  Turley.  Albert  Wagenfuehr  and  the  Arm  of  Wolf  &  Pol- 
lack. More  brochures  wUl  be  given  out  at  next  weeks  luncheon 
In  recognition  of  work  done  In  the  campaign. 

We  still  have  prospects  that  should  be  taken  care  of.  II  you 
can  help  please  call  up  headquarters  and  you  will  have  a  choice 
of  some  desirable  cards  that  have  not  been  taken.  If  you  have 
not  solicited  all  the  cards  which  you  have  selected,  please  do  so 
before   next  Wednesday.  ^.      ...».        ». 

While  the  response  to  solicitation  has  been  favorable,  there  have 
been  inevitable  delays  to  many  cases  because  of  the  fact  that 
action  must  be  taken  by  boards,  committees,  and  nonresidents. 
We  hope  that  the  work  already  done  in  the  first  part  of  the  cam- 
paign will  Rhow  real  results  In  the  next  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sidney  Maestre. 

Now,  during  the  time  the  promoters  were  raising  their  pro- 
motional fund  they  were  also  assuring  the  businessmen  of 
St.  Louis  that  they  did  not  contemplate  a  bond  issue  or  as- 
sessments of  property  owners  through  the  creation  of  a 
benefit  district.  Let  me  read  a  letter  of  February  25.  1935. 
by  Sidney  Maestre.  the  banker. 

Jeffesson  National-Expansion  Memorial  Association, 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  February  25.  1935. 
To  the  eximpaiffn  organization: 

Some  of  those  working  In  the  campaign  have  suggested  that  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  present  at  the  luncheon  prospects  who 
do  not  understand  Just  what  la  betog  attempted  In  raising  the 
exi>ense  fund.  ,     ^  ^       -» 

For  Instance,  some  have  the  idea  that  there  will  be  a  benefit 
district — others  that  a  bond  Issue  Is  contemplated — and  so  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jefferson  Natlonal-EIxpanslon  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation Is  trytog  to  get  this  money  without  assessments  or  bond 
issues 

Our  next  report  luncheon  Is  at  the  Missouri  Athletic  Association. 
Wednesday  noon.  If  you  have  any  prospects  that  you  would  like 
to  Invite  to  that  luncheon  and  who  have  not  ."lubscrlbed,  bring 
them  up.  Before  doing  so.  however,  please  notify  us  at  Central 
8377  so  that   ample   provision  can  t>e  made   for  their  attendance. 

Also,  please  get  In  all  the  pledges  you  can  before  or  at  the 
luncheon.    We  want  to  make  a  first-class  report  this  week. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Sidney  Maestre. 

The  St.  Louis  people  were  perhaps  wondering  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  for  a  $30,000,000  memorial.  The 
promoters  knew  they  would  have  to  get  it  some  place. 
Whom  were  they  attempting  to  deceive? 

They  had  promised  not  to  come  to  Washington  and  they 
were  promising,  also,  not  to  go  to  the  taxpayers  of  St.  Louis. 
But  this  promise  was  as  lightly  cast  aside  as  the  first  one. 
At  the  very  time  they  were  making  these  promises  they  were 
laying  the  groundwork  in  Jefferson  City  to  get  through  an 
enabling  act  to  allow  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  the  project, 
and  the  mayor  was  preparing  the  stage  to  have  a  city  ordi- 
nance passed  authorizing  a  sj^ecial  election  for  the  exact 
purpose  of  getting  the  taxpayers  of  St.  Louis  to  foot,  at 
least,  a  part  of  the  memorial  cost. 

Meanwhile  the  real-estate  men  were  busy  spreading  the 
gospel  on  the  river  front.  In  fact  one  of  them  boldy  adver- 
tised for  salesmen  with  business  experience.  The  advertise- 
ment in  the  local  newspaper  said: 

Salesmen  opportunity.  River-front  project  going  through.  Men 
wanted  with  business  experience.  WoU-PoUack.  211  Olive,  Mato 
1858. 

A  salesman  who  answered  that  advertisement.  Informs  me 
the  real-estate  firm  told  him  everything  was  all  fixed.    The 


businessmen  would  have  to 
would  have  to  do  was  contact 
out  hew  much  space  they  w 
Pollack  v.ould  find  the  spa^e 
salesman,  who  had  in  his 
ton,  saying  the  project  was 

So  the  salesman  organized 
mittee  and  started  an  inves 
It  is  from  the  documentar  ' 
partisan    committee    that 
project  at  first,  but  from 
ceived  from  St.  Louis  citizeii 
tion.  I  feel  that  the  Members 
ceptible  to  deception  than 
they  become  fully  acquainted 
pose  to  present. 

From  February  27.  1935, 
1935.  the  promoters  were 
activities  was  the  filing  of 
Works  Administration  for 
$21,015,000.    This  will  be 
Application  No.  1006. 

On  August  8.  1935.  Leoni 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  i  if 
of  St.  Louis.  repUed  as  folio  v 


move  and  that  all  a  salesman 

the  firms  in  the  area  and  find 

( luld  need,  and  the  flrm^of  Wolf- 

This  seemed  strange  to  the 

docket  the  letter  from  Washing- 

under  examination. 

the  citizens'  nonpartisan  com- 
igation  of  the  whole  promotion, 
evidence  of  the  citizens'  non- 
based   my    opposition    to    the 
hundreds  of  letters  I  have  re- 
and  from  a  personal  investiga- 
of  Congress  will  be  more  sus- 
the  i>eople  of  St.  Louis  unless 
with  the  facts.    These  I  pro- 


the 


w?re 


v;ry 


down  to  the  latter  part  of  July 

active.    In  fact  one  of  their 

an  application  with  the  Public 

i  loan  and  grant  amounting  to 

fjund  in  the  records  as  Missouri 


B.  Graham  in  reply  to  a  letter 
the  Interior  by  Paul  O.  Peters, 
s: 


Federal  Emercenct  Adw  inistratton 


Mr.  Paxil  O.  Peters, 

1819  Thurman  Avenue.  S 

Mt    Dear   Mr.   Peters:  Thi 
August   4,   addressed    to  _the 
against    the    proposed 
MO1006,  requesting  a  loan  a 

The  above  application  Is 
Works   Administration.     Your 
in  conjunction  with  our  stud 
Sincerely  yours. 


Louis,  Mo. 

is   to   acknowledge   your  letter  of 

S  ecrctary  of  the   Interior,  protesting 

Thomjis    Jefferson    Memorial    application, 

grant  of  $21,015,000. 

under  examination  by  the  Public 

comments  wlU  be  duly  considered 


St  11 


Executivt 


was  happening  in  St.  Louii  ? 

The  promoters  were  mos 
project  to  the  taxpayers 
to  say  that  a  project  amounting 
misrepresented  by  the  prorioters 

On  August  27,  1935,  the 
and  even  mailed  out  by 
signature  of  W.  C.  D'Arcy, 
in  St.  Louis.    Let  me  read 


Jefferson  National  Ex  ', 


help 
V  )te 
t< 


magi  iflcent 


The  question  of  forward  St 

September    10   is   an 
It  is  a  challenge  to  the  visioi 
of   every    St.    Louisa n.     On 
opportunity   as   a    voter   to 
forward   In   Its   history — to 
$7,500,000   issue   of    bonds 
erection  of  the  Jefferson 

That  St.  Louis  can  fall  in 
values,  relieve  unemployment. 
at  such  low  cost  to  the  city 
rely   on   your   voting 
voting  "yes"  and  scratching 

Here  are  the  facts  on  the 
rial: 

(1)  It   will    create   a 
from  Third  Street  to  the 
Street,    an    area    of   37    blocMs 
largely  economic  less  to  th« 
amazingly  lower  cost  than  w: 
the  ciii2«ns  of  St.  Louis  for 

(2)  It  is  a  project  involvi^ig 
which  the  Federal  Govemme 
500.000.  and  St.  Louis  Is  onl 
ceeds  of  this  important  bond 
for  every  25  cents  we  put  In. 
up  $3  to  our  $1. 

(3>    This    project    is   part 
works  fund.     To  be  frank 
country  somewhere,  and  the 
If  St.  Louis  doesn't  get  its 
will,  and  St.  Louis  w^iU  have 
■how  for  It.    Passing  this 


OF  Public  Works, 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  8.  1935. 


Leona   B.    Graham, 
Assistant,  for  the  Administrator. 


Now  while  this  application  was  under  examination,  what 


shamefully  misrepresenting  this 

the  voters.    If  it  is  a  slander 

to  $30,000,000  was  grossly 

then  here  is  the  evidence. 

following  letter  was  distributed 

memorial  promoters  over  the 

he  head  of  an  advertising  agency 

this  letter: 


aid 


tie 


AMSioN  Memorial  Association. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ausruit  27.  1935. 
Louis  is  up  to  you! 
Impo^ant   date   to   the   life  of   yoxrr  city. 
.  citizenship,  courage,  and  Judgment 
l^at   day   you  will   have   a   privileged 
your   city   take   the   biggest   step 
"Yes"   and  scratch   "No"   on  the 
reclaim   the   river   front   with   the 
National  Expansion  Memorial. 

this  opportiuiity  to  tocrease  Its  civic 
and  become  forever  a  national  stirine 
is  unthinkable.  You  and  those  who 
Judgment  can  send  St.  Louis  forward — by 
no"  on  September  10. 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memo- 


memorial   and  national    park 
Tifer  between  Eads  Bridge  and  Poplar 
which    Is   now   an    unsightly    and 
entire  city.     It  will  be  done  at   an 
11  probably  ever  agato  be  avaUable  to 
1  dding  value  and  beauty  to  their  city, 
the  expenditure  of  $30,000,000,  of 
wUl  provide,  without  cost.  $22,000.- 
asked  to  furnish  the  $7,500,000  pro- 
issue — an  opportimity  to  get  $1  back 
The  United  States  Government  puta 


)f 


ttat 


the   administration's   $4,800,000,000 

money  Is  gotog  to  be  spent  to  tnis 

whole  NaUon  wUl  have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  hare,  some  other  part  of  the  country 

to  pay  Its  proportion  with  nothing  to 

b^nd  Issue  will  give  St.  Louis  some  at 
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the  benefits  of  this  national  expenditure:  will  relieve  the  city's 
unemployment  burden;  and  wUI  establish  a  civic  asaet  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  has  already  approved  the  project 
and  the  St.  Louts  plans  for  the  memorial.  Your  vote  "yes"  will 
clinch  it.  When  completed,  the  United  States  Government  as- 
sumes all  expenses  of  Its  maintenance  for  all  time  to  come.  There 
will  be  no  charges  or  operating  costs  apainst  the  city. 

(5)  St.  Louis  will  be  fully  and  legally  protected  to  every  way 
In  completing  tbe  memorial  project. 

What  it  means  to  St.  Louis  and  to  you: 

( 1 )  The  world's  greatest  memorial  will  stand  at  the  doorway  of 
your  city — a  national  shrtoe  of  totematlonal  Interest  for  all  time, 
to  attract  people  from  ever3rwhere  to  our  city — to  signalize  forever 
the  place  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Nations  historic  past  and  to  its 
greater  future. 

(2)  St.  Louts  has  30.000  families  on  relief — already  a  costly  drain 
on  the  city's  purse.  Passing  this  $7,500,000  bond  issue  means  Jobs 
for  5.000  men;  restores  them  to  sell -support  and  self-respect;  dras- 
tically reduces  the  city's  employment  relief  problem — an  immedi- 
ate and  money-saving  benefit  to  you.  The  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  representing  70.000  St.  Louis  workers  and  more 
than  40  other  business  and  trade  organizations,  have  already  said 
they  will  vote  "yes." 

(3)  The  bulk  of  the  entire  $30,000,000  will  be  spent  here — bring- 
ing profits  and  business  for  St.  Louis  firms,  using  St.  Louis  goods 
and  materials,  imd  creating  more  purchasing  power  by  making 
work  for  the  now  Idle  manpower  of  St.  Louis. 

(4)  It  win  enhance  property  values  In  a  district  where  they  have 
steadily  fallen  year  after  year.  It  will  reclaim  an  unsightly  and  in- 
creasingly uneconomic  section  of  the  city  to  new  use  and  enjoy- 
ment for  all.  It  should  promote  new  growth  of  the  city  toward 
and  around  this  section,  preventing  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
river  front  property  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  To  say  that 
this  project  will  injure  any  business  or  class  of  business  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  memorial  will  be  only  a  few  blocks  long  The  St.  Louis 
river  front  is  25  miles  long  with  ample  and  t>etter  locations  at  no 
higher  rentals,  tmd  with  equal  or  better  transportation  faculties  for 
any  and  all  bustoesses  now  located  to  this  cramped  and  forsaken 
quarter. 

(5)  It  wUl  provide  an  unparalleled  educational  and  cultural  im- 
petus to  the  thinking  of  the  whole  city — an  inspirational  and  up- 
lifting force  to  the  present  generation  and.  more  impwrtant  stiU,  to 
the  young  generations  not  only  of  today  but  of  the  future. 

What  it  will  cost  jrou  as  a  taxpayer: 

(1)  Figure  this  out  yourself:  Right  now  you  are  paying  taxes  to 
support  the  unemployed  of  St.  Louis.  And  you  are  going  to  have 
to  Iceep  on  doing  It  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  when,  and  if  you 
get  through  paying.  This  bond  issue  relieves  that  burden,  but  gives 
3rou  and  your  city  something  no  city  In  the  world  can  match. 
What's  more,  the  Federal  Works  fund  of  $4,800,000,000  is  going  to 
be  spent  in  this  country  for  slmUar  propo.sitions  somewhere  No 
matter  what  it's  spent  for.  St.  Louis  must  pay  Its  share.  Then  why 
shouldn't  St.  Louis  share  in  the  benefits? 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  bond  issue  will  l>e  3  cents  a  hundred-dollar 
assessed  valuation,  with  a  slight  increas-e  after  10  years.  That 
means  that  if  you  own  $5,000  in  property  the  cost  of  this  improve- 
ment for  your  city  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  10  gallons  of  gaso- 
line a  year.  What  a  small  price  to  pay  to  practically  relieve  unem- 
ployment here,  to  bring  $30,000,000  in  business  to  St.  Louis,  and 
to  establish  in  youi  city  a  permanent,  useful  monument  that  will 
stand  out  above  those  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

Don't  forget  that  Forest  Park.  OFallon  Park,  and  Carondelet 
were  once  opposed  by  many  because  of  expense.  Try  to  picture 
your  city  today  without  them  and  all  they  mean  to  its  people. 
Here's  your  chance  to  vote  for  progress,  to  vote  for  your  own  in- 
terests, and  your  city's  future. 

Its  yoiu-  city — every  dollar  you  vote  for  on  September  10  brings 
St.  Louis  three  dollars  more  from  the  Federal  Government.  Can 
you.  can  St.  Louis  business,  and  St.  Louis  workers  say  "no"  to  this 
proposition?  Vote  ">'es" — scratch  "no"  on  the  September  10  bond 
Issue  election,  and  work  among  your  friends  to  get  it  passed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  C.  D'Arct. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  letter?  Does  it  sound  square? 
No,  indeed.  But  to  get  back  to  what  was  happening  in  St. 
Louis  from  August  to  September  10,  1935,  the  date  of  the 
special  election. 

During  all  of  August  and  the  first  9  days  of  September 
the  promoters  were  exceptionally  busy.  They  were  promis- 
ing the  people  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  For  the 
Negro  workers  they  promised  6.000  jobs  at  a  minimum  wage 
of  $3.50  per  day  for  unskilled  labor.  This  was  good  vote- 
catching  bait.  But  it  was  not  enough,  as  I  will  presently 
show. 

Prom  the  forum  and  over  the  radio,  speakers  promised  the 
Government  had  pledged  $22,500,000  for  the  project.  What 
was  the  fact? 

On  September  6,  Col.  Horatio  Hackett.  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Taxpayers'  Defense  Association,  denied  that  any  allocation 


had  been  made  to  the  project  for  which  the  P.  W.  A.  examin- 
ing engineers  had  reported: 

This  project  has  social  desirability  but  cannot  be  climwed  as  a 
public  necessity 

On  the  day  before  the  election  Mayor  Dickmann  called 
the  city  employees  and  ward  heelers  together  and  in  a  brief 
speech  declared: 

The  obligation  and  the  responsibility  Is  In  our  hands.  Any 
puijsyfooting  and  backslapping,  any  idea  of  not  wanting  to  pull 
In  harness  with  me  is  at  an  end.  We  know  who  is  working  in 
each  precinct.  We  don't  know  how  each  of  you  got  your  Job. 
who  endorsed  your  application,  but  every  one  of  the  city  employees 
will  be  checked  after  the  election  and  I  don't  mean  maybe. 

That  was  the  ultimatum  delivered  to  several  thousand  city 
employees  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis  for  whom  the  defend- 
ing Member  has  the  deepest  respect  and  appreciation.  How 
much  respect  can  you  Members  of  this  House  have  for  a 
politician  who  puts  the  heat  on  the  city  employees  in  this 
high-handed  and  dictatorial  manner?  Nothing  worse  could 
have  happened  in  Soviet  Russia.  And  the  election  results 
show  the  effect  of  Mr.  Dickmann's  ultimatum  to  the  city  hall 
employees.  The  votes  were  not  counted  as  cast.  The  twJ- 
lot  boxes  were  stuffed  and  the  result  made  to  order — for 
men  have  to  eat  and  jobi^  were  scarce  m  1935— and  they  still 
are  in  Missouri.  But  with  all  of  his  bluster  and  bluff 
and  threats  the  honorable  mayor  could  not  carry  his 
own  ward  or  precinct  for  this  bond  issue  and  has  never 
been  able  to  carry  a  bond  issue  in  St,  Louis  from  that  time 
to  this. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  election  scandals  in  St. 
Louis.  With  the  expose  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. Now,  what  was  the  position  of  these  honorable  gen- 
tlemen who  promoted  this  river-front  enterprise?  Did  they 
raise  their  voice  or  hand  in  protest?  No.  They  sat  silently 
by  and  kept  right  on  promoting.  But  the  citizens'  non- 
partisan committee  did  not  sit  idly  by.  They  got  action. 
They  helped  expose  the  frauds.  They  helped  get  the  indict- 
ments of  the  guilty  persons.  And  although  over  130  were 
indicted  for  election  irregularities,  and  although  several 
judges  and  clerks  of  election  had  confessed  their  part  in  the 
steal,  not  one  single  man  has  ever  been  convicted  or  served 
a  day  in  jail  so  low  has  justice  sunk  in  St.  Louis,  the  home 
of  Mayor  Dickmann  and  these  memorial  promoters  whom 
I  i  have  allegedly  slandered.  It  was  only  last  Thursday  the 
j  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  carried  the  headline  story  Last  Vote 
Fraud  Case  Ends  in  Acquittal — Freeing  of  Pour  Wipes  Out 
140  Cases  Without  a  Conviction  That  Stuck. 

Now.  St.  Louis  is  a  big  city.  It  h£is  been  generously  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  received  funds  for 
all  kinds  of  projects.  And  it  will  not  be  slandering  the  city 
to  tell  you  that,  imder  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Dickmann. 
the  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  over  $3,300,000.  And 
now  the  memorial  promoters  want  to  start  the  memorial  to 
honor  Thomas  Jefferson.  They  prop>ose  to  begin  the  honor- 
ing by  buying  up  40  blocks  of  commercial  and  industrial 
property.  39  blocks  of  which  have  so  far  been  appraised  at 
$6,510,071. 

The  one  block  still  to  foe  appraised  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  one  m  the  entire  district.  It  is  occupied  by  people 
who  employ  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  and  will 
probably  eat  up  the  balance  of  the  $6,750,000  they  tried  to 
get  approved  by  a  quarter  to  twelve  amendment  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  for  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  undoubtedly  will  be  other  efforts  to 
get  congressional  appropriations  for  this  St.  Louis  memorial 
scheme.  At  some  future  lime  I  will  present  additional  facts 
if  necessary,  to  expose  some  other  features  of  tliis  promo- 
tion which  I  feel  sure  will  be  most  interesting  to  you  all.  I 
trust  the  money  of  the  promoters  is  about  used  up  and  that 
the  allocation  by  Executive  order  will  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
the  Treasury  to  provide  employment  in  St.  Louis  and  cl.se- 
uhere  on  projects  that  have  more  than  social  desirability 
to  recommend  them  and  which  are  not  tainted  with  fraud 
and  corruption. 
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Works  Progress  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1939 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figrures  herewith  show 
that  during  the  first  6  months  of  1938.  from  January  1  to 
Ju^y  1,  the  W.  P.  A.  spent  $786,855,935.39,  or  an  average  of 
$131,142.655  89  per  month. 

During  the  second  6  months  of  1938 — from  July  1  to  and 
including  December  30— the  W.  P.  A.  spent  $1,095,443,354.87. 
or  an  average  of  $182,573,892.47  per  month. 

You  will  note  that  during  the  second  6-month  period  of 
1938  the  average  increased  expenditures  amounted  to  $51,- 
431.236.58  more  per  month  than  ihey  did  in  the  first  6-month 
period  of  1938. 

On  January  1.  1939.  there  was  an  unexpended  cash  balance 
of  approximately  $314.CC0.000.  which  balance  paid  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  on  Work  Progress  Administration  operated 
projects  for  the  months  of  January  and  February.  Only 
$2,000,000  was  used  from  the  additional  fund  of  $725,C00.C00 
Congress  appropriated  in  February  of  this  year  to  continue 
relief  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  namely,  the 
months  of  March.  April.  May.  and  June.  Accordingly,  $723.- 
000,000  allows  an  average  expenditure  of  $180,000,000  for 
each  of  these  4  months. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  W.  P.  A.  in  January  of  this  year 
fpent  $169,729,356.41.  while  in  January  of  1938  the  cost  of 
W.  P.  A.  was  only  $97,578,330.24.  In  February  of  this  year 
W.  P.  A.  spent  $147,119,824.41  as  compared  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $100,333,703.05  in  February  1938. 

In  his  Budget  message  the  President  recommended  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $725,003,000  as  sufBcient  to  carry 
W.  P.  A.  through  until  June  30.  1939.  Then  a  little  later, 
without  submitting  any  data  or  figures  to  show  the  reason 
Why  an  increase  was  necessary,  the  President  asked  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $150,000,000,  making  the  total 
figure  he  desirrd  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  $875,000.- 
000.  Congress  voted  an  increased  appropriation  of  $100,000,- 
COO  over  and  above  the  $725,000,000  originally  requested,  thus 
making  available  an  average  of  $235,000,000  per  month  for 
use  during  the  4  months  from  March  1  to  June  30.  1939.  In 
other  words,  the  W.  P.  A.  has  $25,000,000  more  available  to 
spend  for  each  of  the  last  4  months  of  this  fiscal  year  than 
the  average  monthly  expenditure  over  the  period  from  July  1 
to  I>ecember  30,  1938.  which  average  was  a  little  over 
$182,000,000. 

The  week  ending  October  29.  1938,  just  before  election, 
chows  3.245.260  persons  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  and  for  the 
same  month  of  October  the  W.  P.  A.  expenditure  was  a  little 
ov%T  $191,000,000, 

As  of  December  31.  2  months  later,  and  after  election,  the 
W.  P.  A.  roll  had  dropped  to  2.989,976,  but  the  expenditures 
had  Increased  to  over  $197,000,000 — 255.284  less  persons  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  and  over  $6,000,000  increase  in  expenses. 
All  this  happened  before  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  3  of  this  year. 

The  week  ending  January  28  of  this  year  shows  the  rolls 
were  further  reduced  to  2.895.464 — 349.796  persons  less  than 
the  peak  on  October  29.  However,  from  January  28  to 
March  11  of  this  year  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  again  increased  by 
31.0C0  persons. 

With  an  average  of  $205,000,000  a  month  to  spend  for 
each  of  the  next  4  months  it  would  seem  to  me  there  is  no 
occasion  for  ruthlessly  dropping  from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
deserving,  needy  persons,  nor  of  curtailing  projects,  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  relief  on  the  local  communities. 

WosKS  Progress  Administration. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  24,  1939. 
The  Honorable  P.  O.  Holmes. 

House  o'  Rcpre!<cntativcs.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr   Holmes:   In  response  to  your  request  by  telephone, 
X  am  attacbuig  two  tables  sbowing  tbe  number  of  persoxis  em- 


Massa(  husetts 


ployed    and   Federal    expendl 
Works  Progress  Administrati(^ 
and    in    the    State    of 
latest  date  for  which  figures 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assl) 
to  let  me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 


ures   on   projects   operated   by   the 

In   the   United   States  as   a   whole, 

from    January    1938    to    the 

re  a'-allable. 

tance  to  you  please  do  not  hesitate 


Federal  expenditures  on    W^orfrs 
projects.  Jan.   1,   1938,   thrc 
Massachusetts) 


Month 
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193^— January 
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Hec.-:u.  iy« 

Ian. -A.  19:i9 

Feb.  25,  l>j:!9 

Mar.  II,  1W9 


EXTENSrOIJ 


Tuesday 


Tariff  Commission  that 
in  existence  about  40  years 


CoRsiNGTON   Gill, 
Assistant  Administrator. 
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Effects  of  Trade  Agrci  incnt  With  Cuba  on  Ameri- 
can Vegetable  Growers 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  EMAKUEL  CELLER 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


EW    YORK 

F  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  25, 1939 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speiker.  in  an  extension  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  House  of  Re  presentatives  on  March  20.  1939. 
the  gentleman  from  Florid;  i  I  Mr.  Peterson]  described  what 
he  apparently  believed  we:  e  some  of  the  results  of  conces- 
sions on  certain  fresh  vegetables  granted  by  the  United 
states  in  the  trade  agree  ncnt  with  Cuba.  He  painted  a 
distressing  picture — the  Fh  rida  vegetable  growers  were  rep- 
resented as  losing^their  mafket  to  Cuban  peons;  greenhouses 

dovm  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  implied  that  386  greenhouses  in  Massachusetts  had 
been  destroyed  due  to  thii  trade  agreement  which  permits 
fresh  vegetables  to  enter  he  United  States  at  lower  rates 
during  winter  and  spring  i  lonths.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  suggest  that  some  of  the  penthouse  vege- 
table gardens  of  Park  Avenue  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Cuban  agreement. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  wliere  the  gentleman  obtained  the 
impressions  on  which  he  bised  his  statements.     An  investi- 

Government  departments  do  not 
have  such  facts  available:  Ii  gitimate  trade  organizations  state 
that  they  have  not  compile  1  such  data.     It  was  found  at  the 

gfeenhouse-vegetable  growing  was 
ago  in  Massachusetts.     Surely  it 
would  require  a  flight  of  i<nagination  to  trace  the  effects  of 
trade  agreements  that  far  Jsack. 
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Now,  in  connection  with  these  trade  agreements  it  would 
seem  to  be  about  time  that  someone  raised  his  voice  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  arising  from  lower  tariffs.  Have  we 
become  so  pioducer -minded  that  we  give  no  thought  to  the 
opposite  or  demand  side  of  the  picture?  If  half  of  the  things 
we  have  said  against  the  Hawley-Smoct  Act  are  true,  then 
the  great  consuming  pubhc  must  be  paying  millions  annually 
to  tariff  beneficiaries.  I  believe  the  Cuban  agreement  has 
been  of  substantial  l)enefit  to  consumers  without  greatly 
harming  the  producers  of  winter  vegetables. 

With  repard  to  Florida,  the  facts  show  that  ever  since  the 
Cuban  trade  agreement  went  into  effect  there  has  been  a 
steady  expansion  of  the  winter-vegetable  industry'.  Prices, 
income,  acreage,  and  production  have  all  been  generally 
higher  since  the  agreement  than  before  it.  The  careful  lim- 
itation of  the  duty  reductions  to  months  when  domestic 
marketings  of  fresh  vegetables  arc  slack  has  minimized  the 
competitive  effects  of  the  increased  imports  from  Cuba. 
Meanwhile.  American  con-sumers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
these  important  and  nutritious  foods  during  the  periods  when 
domestic  supplies  are  inadequate.  Domestic  growers  have 
in  turn  benefited  from  the  stimulus  to  consumption  which 
is  imparted  by  a  year-round  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  at 
reasonable  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  hothouse  vegetable  industry,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  accurate  price  and  production  data. 
If  failures  and  bankruptcies  are  as  prevalent  in  the  hothouse 
industry  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  PeteesonI 
would  have  us  believe,  they  a^e  pi-obably  due  more  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  domestic  producing  areas  in  Florida,  Texas.  Arizona, 
and  other  regions,  than  to  competition  from  Cuban  vegetables. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  statement  as  "33 
greenhouses  were  torn  down  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  this  past 
summer  because  they  could  not  compete  with  imported  vege- 
tables from  Cuba." 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  the  United  States  re- 
duced its  duties  during  specified  months  on  tomatoes,  pota- 
toes, green  peppers,  lima  beans-,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  okra, 
and  squash.  In  each  case  the  reduced  duties  applied  only 
during  specified  winter  or  spring  months  when  few  of  these 
products  are  harvested  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Peterson]  centered  his  at- 
tention upon  two  of  these  vegetables — tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

The  growing  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  Florida  has 
been  generally  more  profitable  since  the  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  than  previously.  With  regard  to  tomatoes,  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  and  dated  No- 
vember 8.  1938,  states: 

The  most  impcrtant  of  the  six  vegetables  here  considered,  both 
In  the  value  of  the  Florida  crop  and  in  imports  from  Cuba,  la 
tomatoes.  The  Florida  tomato  growers  have  enjoyed  generally 
higher  prices  and  enlarged  Incomes  since  the  Cuban  agreement. 
The  estimate  for  the  total  value  of  the  Florida  tomato  crop  for 
1937-38  is  $8,571,000.  This  reprost?nts  a  gain  of  about  40  percent 
over  the  avera^  Income  of  $6,128,000  for  the  three  seasons  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  agreement  with  Cuba.  Income  since  the 
agreement  has  been  substantially  above  the  preagreement  average 
In  every  season  except  1936-37.  when  excessive  rain  and  Insect 
damage  caused  extremely  low  yields  and  poor  quality.  Prices  have 
also  been  generally  higher  in  the  post-agreement  period,  although 
they  are  estimated  much  lower  for  1937-38.  due  to  the  record 
domestic  production  In  that  year. 

Improved  prices  have  been  accompanied  by  a  steady  expansion 
In  the  acreage  planted  to  tomatoes  in  Florida.  The  average  planted 
acreage  in  the  4  post-agreement  years  was  41.226  acres,  an  increase 
erf  37  percent  over  the  3-year  pre-agreement  average  of  30.000  acres. 

Production  of  tomatoes  in  Florida  has  shown  parallel  gains.  In- 
creasing spectacularly  in  1937-38  to  almost  twice  the  pre-agreement 
average.  Production  in  the  four  seasons  since  the  agreement  with 
Cuba  has  averaged  3.341.750  bushels,  or  34  pyercent  greater  than  the 
^  average  production  of  2, 494,733  btisbels  for  the  three  waaons  previous 
to  the  agreement. 

The  United  States  duty  on  tomat4)es  Imported  from  Cuba  was 
reduced  in  the  agreement  with  that  countrj-  from  2.4  cents  to  1.8 
cents  for  the  3  months  from  December  to  February,  lnclu.^lve.  Im- 
ports of  Cuban  tomatoes  have  increased  substantially  smce  the 
agreement,  but  they  have  tended  to  concentrate  In  the  reduced- 
duty  period  when  Florida  production  is  slack.  The  study  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  states  that  in  the  pre- 
agreement period  about  68  percent  of  our  imports  of  Cuban  to- 
matoes were  received  in  these  3  months,  whereas  since  the  agreement 
80  percent  have  been  received  in  this  period.  Imports  in  the 
months  in  which  the  duty  reduction  does  not  apply  have  shown 
little  change. 


The  greater  part  of  the  Florida  tomato  crop  Is  ahtpped  In  the 

months  of  March  and  April.  A  little  less  than  one-fourth  is  shipped 
during  the  rediicc-d-duty  period.  The  competition  afforded  this 
p.^rt  of  the  Florida  production  by  Cuban  imports  l.<.  moreover, 
limited  bv  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  product  usually  sells  at  a  higher 
price  Furthermore,  reduction  of  the  duty  did  not  taMen  the  dlf- 
fenntlal  between  these  prices.  During  the  four  ilci4»0D*  Imme- 
diately before  the  agreement  became  effective,  the  priees  of  Cuban 
tomatoes  at  New  York  avtrnged  68  cents  per  bushel  above  lh« 
Fl<irida  product,  whereas  it  averaged  89  cents  higher  in  the  two 
following  sea£cu&. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement 
on  Florida  cucumber  growers  the  same  memorandum  states: 

In  1937-38  Florida  producers  of  ctjcumbers  enjoyed  their  most 
prosperous  season  in  the  seven  for  whlcli  comparable  statLstlcs  are 
available  The  total  value  of  that  year's  crop  reached  a  new  high 
of  $1  048  000  which  is  47  percent  above  the  averagr  value  of  the 
Flcr.da  cucumber  harvest  in  the  3  preagreement  years  Acreege 
and  prcducUou  were  also  will  above  the  preagreement  average. 

Imports  of  nic-.jmbers  from  Cuba  gained  slightly  In  the  ttrst 
three  sea5ons  following  the  a^-^reemcnt,  but  fell  sharply  In  1937- 3f 
to  Just  over  100  cars.  Average  seaiwnal  Imports  for  the  four  seasons 
since  the  agreement  have  been  about  121  cars,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  127  cars  for  the  three  seasons  preceding  the  agreement. 

There  is  almost  no  competition  between  Florida  and  Cuban 
cucumbers  since  they  are  liarvested  In  distinctly  different  seasons. 
About  90  percent  of  our  Imports  of  cuctmibers  Irom  Cuba  arrive 
In  the  3  months  E>ecembcr  to  February.  Inclusive,  the  period 
for  which  the  duty  was  reduced  in  the  Cuban  agreement.  Only 
5  jjercent  of  the  Florida  crop  is  marketed  In  these  months. 

No  governmental  statistics  are  available  which  give  definite 
Information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  hothouse  in- 
dustry since  1934  In  its  production  of  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers. 

From  the  attached  table,  which  shows  Imports  of  tomatoes 
from  Cuba  in  the  3  months  during  which  the  reduced  duty 
now  applies,  it  is  clear  that  December  is  a  highly  unrepre- 
sentative month. 

Again,  the  attached  table  shows  that  the  use  of  the  single 
year  1933-34.  when  imports  were  abnormally  low,  gives  an 
inaccurate  picture.  When  the  3  years  prior  to  the  trade 
agreement  are  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  we  find  that 
imports  of  cucumbei^  have  declined  slightly  since  the  agree- 
ment went  into  effect. 

It  is  always  fallacious  to  consider  the  results  of  trade  agree- 
ments from  one  side  only.  When  exports  to  Cuba  are 
brought  into  the  picture,  it  will  be  seen  that  wide  l)eneflts 
extending  to  every  State  in  the  Union  have  been  received 
from  the  Cuban  agreement. 

From  all  available  evidence  it  can  safely  be  said  that  since 
the  Cuban  trade  agreement  the  Florida  winter- vegetable  in- 
dustry has  expanded  appreciably  and  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous, American  consumers  have  enjoyed  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  winter  months,  and 
United  States  exports  to  Cuba  have  been  powerfully  stimu- 
lated. The  agreement  has  in  addition  be^n  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  improved  Latin-American  good  will. 

Imports     from     Cuba     in     December,     January,     and     February, 
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Mercy  Killing  Suggested  for  Aged  on  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wednesday,  April  12.  the 
Washington  Post,  a  newspaper  published  here  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  contained  the  following  headlines  preceding  a  news 
item: 

Mercy  killing  suggested  for  aged  on  relief.  Retired  Army  major 
jtrcpoM*  euth  nasU  "to  save  money." 

After  these  startling  headlines,  the  following  excerpts  ap- 
peared : 

Euthnnasta — or  "mercy  killing** — wa.s  suggested  as  a  solution  of 
the  relief  question  for  pors)ns  past  70  or  75  years  of  a^e  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Washington  Society  for  Philosophical  In- 
o.uiry  In  the  new  National  Museum  yesterday.  It  was  put  forward 
by  MaJ.  Edward  L.  Dyer.  United  States  Army,  retired,  treasurer  ol 
the  society,  who  pave  yesterday's  ta!k. 

"I  realize. ■■  he  said,  "that  many  religions  would  be  against  It. 
But  I  think  perhaps  if  euthanasia  were  good  and  humane  and 
^ould  really  be  a  mercy,  this  is  a  case  where  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments— that   Is.    Thou  shalt  not  kill'— might   be  modified. 

"I  don't  advocate  taking  everyone  on  the  relief  rolls  and  giving 
them  a  shot."  he  said,  "but  euthanasia  should  be  considered  in 
cases  of  old  age  where  the  persons  are  no  use  to  themselves  or  any 
one  else.  Society  is  finding  so  many  ways  to  spend  money,  this 
«ilght  be  a  way  to  save  it." 

The  major  pointed  out  exceptions  mad?  to  the  commandment 
against  killing  In  case  of  war  and  in  case  of  the  automobile. 
"Nearly  40,OO0  are  killed  In  the  United  States  every  year  on  account 
cf  the  automobile."  he  argued. 

Members  of  the  society  sided  both  with  Major  Dyer  and  against 
him  in  the  ensuing  discussicn. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Richardson,  professor  emeritus  of  philosophy  at 
George  Washington  University  and  pastor  of  the  Congress  Heights 
Baptist  Church,  who  has  been  president  of  the  society  for  the  past 
29  years,  also  opposed  Major  Dyer's  arguments. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line?"  he  asked.  "I've  passed 
60  and  I  don't  think  they've  any  right  to  kill  me  off.  Some  people 
have  done  fine  work  when  they've  been  100.  And  where  are  you 
going  to  draw  the  line  In  killing  off  the  unemployed?  Would  you 
start  killing  all  the  DemocratB?" 

As  I  Stated  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor.  April  12.  1939,  I  do 
not  share  the  views  of  Major  Dyer  and  consider  the  sugges- 
tion one  of  the  most  inhuman,  unmerciful,  and  un-Christian 
propjosals  that  has  ever  been  advanced  in  connection  with  a 
social  or  economic  problem. 

Maj.  Edward  L.  Dyer,  who  is  reported  to  have  made  this 
cruel  suggestion,  receives  $243.75  a  month  retirement  pay 
from  the  Federal  Government  and,  in  addition,  he  is  entitled 
to  many  other  benefits  that  are  furnished  free  to  him  by 
the  Government.  The  records  disclose  that  he  has  been  on 
the  Government  pay  roll  practically  all  of  his  adult  life. 
These  "good  old  people  whom  Major  Dyer  suggests  should  be 
put  to  death  simply  because  they  are  not  physically  able  to 
carry  on  for  themselves  have  worked  and  paid  the  taxes 
which  made  possible  Major  Dyer's  life  income.  These  aged 
people  have  helped  to  btuld  this  country  in  time  of  peace  and 
furnished  the  manpower  to  save  it  in  time  of  war.  Instead 
of  entertaining  any  such  cruel,  inhuman  suggestion  for  a 
moment,  we  should  consider  availing  ourselves  of  the  counsel 
and  a4vice  of  these  aged  citizens.  They  are  ripe  in  years 
cf  experience  and  knowledge.  We  should  draw  on  their 
wisdom.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  W.  P.  A.  could  well  con- 
sider a  project  that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  aged 
people  to  assemble  in  every  locality  a  certain  time  each  week 
or  month  or  at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  disctissing 
public  and  other  questions  and  giving  the  yoimger  people 
the  benefit  ol  their  wisdom  and  advice. 


The      Canning     Indus  ry     and     Reciprocal-Trade 

Ag  eements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

for. 

HON.  FRaI^K  H.  buck 


OF  C  VLIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C 
Thursday 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Speakei 
ently  in  an  effort  to  disc 


Hull's  program  cf  reciproc  il-trade  agreements  as  an  effec- 


tive instrument  to  rebuild 
gentleman  from  New  York 


\merica*s  foreign  commerce,  the 
Mr.  Reed]   has  been  inserting 


in  the  Record  a  number  ( f  short  statements  dealing  with 


these  agreements  and  thei 
dustries  of  our  own  countr  r. 
able  amount  of  attention  tc 


1934  and  not  against  1929 

freely.    Analysis  of  authen 
a  different  picture  than  the 


F  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  27.  1939 

,  for  the  last  week  or  so  appar- 
edit  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 


•  supposed  effect  en  various  in- 
I  had  not  paid  any  consider- 
them  u^til  I  happened  to  notice 
in  the  Record  of  March  3t)  a  brief  item  with  reference  to 
the  canning  industry.  Con  ing  as  I  do  from  California,  the 
State  that  produces  most  c  '.  the  canned  fruit  in  the  United 
States  and  a  very  large  pro  jortion  of  the  canned  vegetables, 
I  naturally  checked  this  itepi.    The  percentage  figures  which 

not  supported  by  any  statistical 
table  which  I  have  been  ajble  to  find.  In  fact,  the  statis- 
tical comparison  between  1  >29  and  1937  is  totally  fallacious. 
The  Trade  Agreement  Ai  t  was  only  enacted  in  1934.  Its 
design  was  to  rebuild  Amer  ca's  shrunken  foreign  commerce. 
The  shrinkage  occurred  btwcen  1929  and  1934,  therefore 
1929  figures  are  of  no  value  whatsoever.  To  measure  the  re- 
sults of  the  program,  comparison  should  be  mads  against 


when  foreign  trade  moved  more 

ic  statistical  data  revealed  quite 
'  one  to  which  attention  was  called 
in  the  article  to  which  I  ref  ?r. 

Concessions  on  canned  f  r  uits  were  obtained  in  all  16  trade 

to  January  1,  1938.  Exports  of 
canned  fruits  from  the  Urited  States  in  1937  compared  to 
1934  to  the  16  trade-agreer  lent  countries  increased  105  per- 
cent, against  an  increase  o  only  14.5  percent  to  non-trade- 
agreement  countries. 

Concessions  on  canned  >Jegetables  were  obtained  in  14  of 
the  16  trade  agreements.  :  shall  submit  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  Government  figi  res  on  the  United  States  exports 
of  both  canned  fruits  andi  egetables  in  1934  and  1937.  Tho 
figures  as  to  exports  of  ck:  ined  fruits  speak  for  themselves. 
On  their  face,  statistics  re  ating  to  canned  vegetables  may 
seem  to  indicate  a  less  favorable  result.  However,  two  im- 
portant factors  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reed]  did  not  reveal  supi  ly  the  reasons  for  this'  seeming 
unfavorable  result. 

of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
ng  severe  measures  to  exclude 
American  processors  froin  Canadian  markets.  Three  of 
America's  vegetable  process  ors  were  forced  to  build  branch 
canneries  and  employ  Can  id'an  labor  in  order  to  maintain 

Ndw.  remember  that  in  1929  United 


Following  the  enactment 
Canada   retal  ated   by    tak. 


their  Canadian  markets. 
States  exports  of  canned  vefeetables  to  Canada  were  valued  at 
$3  305.000.  By  1934.  as  a  result  of  the  migration  of  this 
industry  to  Canada,  these  e:  ports  had  dropped  to  a  mere  trfle 
of  $53,000.  This  has  been  b  ought  back  to  the  sum  of  $204,330 
in  1937;  yet  the  opponents  of  the  trade  program  continue  to 
deride  the  efforts  to  rebu  Id  America's  lost  foreign  trade, 
which  are  being  pursued  thi  ough  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hull, 
even  while  they  should  kiow  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act 
brought  about  the  above  re  nilt. 

The  second  important  factor  disturbing  foreign  markets  in 
trade-agreement  coimtries  for  American  canned  vegetables 
was  the  French  devaluatioq  of  the  franc.    California  aspara- 
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gus  planters  had,  through  persistent  efforts,  established  a  very 
large  French  market  for  the  product.  Devaluation,  of  the 
franc  so  decreased  the  demand  for  asparagus,  a  luxury  prod- 
uct in  France,  that  production  dropped  to  40  percent.: 

The  following  tables,  to  which  I  have  referred  previously, 
show  the  expKJrts  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables  to 
countries  affected  by  trade  agreements,  comparing  the  year 
1934,  when  the  program  was  enacted,  to  1937,  the  last  year 

for  which  complete  figures  are  available: 

United  States  exports  of  canned  fruits 
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United  States  exports  of  canned  f^getahles 
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I  may  add  that  an  attack  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  purportedly  on  behalf  of  American  canneries 
comes  with  particularly  bad  grace  when  these  same  carmeries 
have  wholeheartedly  and  continuously  endorsed  the  program. 
Surely  they  know,  and  the  farmers  who  raised  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  they  buy  know,  the  truth  about  the  situation. 


The  American  Pottery  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WHEELING  INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Apr>endix  of  the  Congressional  Record  I  in- 
clude the  following  brief  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  associated  Ogden  papers,  uTitten 
by  their  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Brooks 
Smith. 

My  purpose  is  twofold :  I  wish  to  record  in  this  way  my  pride 
in  being  the  chosen  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  a  dis- 
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trict  in  which  is  located  the  largest  pottery  in  the  world, 
at  Newell.  W.  Va..  and  second,  to  pay  tribute  In  this  way 
to  the  master  potter  whose  genius  created  it,  the  late  W.  E. 
Wells. 

I  wish  to  add  that  in  the  great  Wheeling  industrial  area. 
which  lines  both  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  embraced  within 
the  twundaries  of  the  First  Congressional  Distilct  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of  the 

State  of  Ohio,  ably  represented  here  by  my  distinKuii^hed  col- 
league and  i>ersonal  friend,  the  Honorable  Earl  R.  Lewis,  is 
located  the  Gibraltar  of  the  pottery  industry  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
The  article  is  as  follows:  i 

I  Prom  the  Wheeling  Intelllgenccrl 

Washtngtoh.  April  28. — There  Is  an  exhibition  ol  American  pot- 
tery products  In  the  main  foyer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Potter*'  Associa- 
tion. It  was  meet,  proper,  and  appropriate  that  Mr.  John  S. 
Dowsing,  tariff  counsel  for  the  aasoclatlon.  should  formally  lnvlt« 
Representatives  ScHiFn.ER  and  Edmiston.  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Lewis,  of  Ohio,  to  come  and  see  It.  t>ccau9e  their  3  congrea.>Uonal 
districts  produce  more  pottery  products  than  any  other  3  of  the 
435  congressional  districts.  They  were  posed  for  the  camera  In  the 
foreground  of  reproductions  of  bome  of  the  world  s  famotis  pieces 
of  ceramic  art  and  some  of  the  best  American  originals.  A  native 
soup  tureen  from  Wheeling's  great  industrial  area  doesn't  detract 
from  the  pictured  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  a  Congressman, 
the  finished  photographs  proved. 

So  many  things  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  origin  enter  Into 
the  fabrication  of  potter>'  products,  it  somehow  looks  to  a  la3miaii. 
with  a  smattering  of  Information  about  It.  that  a  manufacturer 
who  makes  an  outstanding  success  of  It  must  Indeed  t>e  a  business 
genius.  Such  a  one  was  the  late  W.  K.  Wells,  who  built  hU  own 
monument  In  the  largest  pottery  in  the  world  at  Newell.  W.  Va. 
The  history  of  American  pottery  Is  the  story  of  the  fiercest  kind  of 
a  struggle  with  world  competitors  for  supremacy  In  lt«  own  market. 
It  Is  going  on  now  as  never  before.  Obylously  the  question  of  ctis- 
toms  or  tariffs  enters  Into  the  economy($f  pottery  In  a  way  vital  to 
the  survival  of  the  pottery  industry  on  a  black-ink  basis.  A  master 
potter  must  not  only  know  how  to  turn  out  a  set  of  dishes  and  a 
replica  of  a  Grecian  urn  such  as  inspired  Keats  to  write  an  Immortal 
ode.  but  he  has  to  have  the  stern  realities  of  production  costs  the 
world  over,  shipping  prices  on  land  and  sea.  tariff  rates  In  the 
four  corners  of  civilization — In  stun,  a  knowledge  which  Is  approxi- 
mately encyclojjedlc  and  universal. 

In  this  mood  we  rcmemt>ered  the  late  Wells  of  Newell,  the  only 
master  potter  of  our  acquaintance  who  appeared  to  have  everything 
required  to  make  a  smash  success  in  this  line  of  industry.  We  re- 
called his  many  times  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, when  It  was  ptizzUng  over  the  complications  Involved  In  fram- 
ing a  tariff  law.  He  was  recognized  as  a  tariff  expert  In  his  line;  • 
fair-minded  and  unselfish  man:  a  sound  counselor  and  adviser. 
Consequently  his  relations  with  the  committee  were  always  pleasant 
and  mutually  helpful.  We  remembered  something  else  which.  It 
seemed  to  us.  would  the  better  explain  Wells  of  Newell  to  the  new 
generation,  who.  whizzing  past  the  great  plant  In  their  autos.  give 
no  Inquiring  thought  to  the  man  who  put  It  there — and  kept  It 
there.  We  reached  off  the  shelf  volume  II  of  the  hearings  on  tariff 
readjtistment  held  In  1929.  We  loimd  the  quotation  wanted,  on 
page  1278.     Here  it  is: 

"Mr.  Collier.  What  does  most  of  your  raw  material  consist  of? 

"Mr.  WrLLs.  China  clays  from  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and 
Florida,  and  Cornwall.  England;  flint  from  Pennsylvania;  feldspar 
from  Maine  and  Canada;  white  lead  from  Colorado;  and  parts  white 
from  the  Dover  Cliffs  of  England.  Oold  is  our  moet  expensive 
product.  It  comes  from  Alaska  and  Africa.  Colors  come  from 
every  place  In  the  world;  natural  gas  from  the  bowels  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; the  casks  that  we  pack  It  In  ttorn  staves  that  come  from 
Mlssotxrl;  straw  from  Ohio;  and  so  fortti. 

"Mr.  Collier  How  much  Imported  dlay  do  you  tise.  How  much 
imported  raw  material  as  compared  wltli  your  domestic  clay? 

"Mr.  Wells.  With  respect  to  china  clays,  which  represent  the 
most  essential  ingredient  in  pottery,  we  get  about  40  percent  from 
England  and  60  percent  from  America,  becaioso  E^ngland  produces 
In  Cornwall  certain  clays  that  have  qualities  which  no  American 
clay  has.    We  have  to  mix  them. 

"Mr.  Collies.  Tou  are  not  advocating  an  increase  of  duty  on  that 
clay,  of  course,  for  yoxix  raw  material? 

"Mr.  Weixs.  Here  is  what  happened.  Under  the  Underwood  bill 
that  clay  was  assessed  at  $1.25  a  ton  duty,  specific  Under  the 
Fordney-McCumt>er  bill  it  pays  $2.50.  It  was  exactly  doubled,  and 
there  was  no  competition  in  this  country.  It  is  ovir  pure  raw  ma- 
terial. I  do  not  like  to  talk  on  a  Icrw  tariff  on  our  raw  materials 
and  a  high  tariff  on  our  finished  products,  but  you  have  It 

"Mr.  CoLLixa    Are  you  asking  for  a  reduction  of  that  $2  507 

"Mr.  WcLi^  No,  sir.  That  Is  up  to  the  Importers  and  the  dx>> 
mestlc  producers." 
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Read  What  Woodrow  Wilson  Said  in  1914— Are  We 
in  a  Similar  Situation  Now? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  EATON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1939 

Mr.  EATON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  F>en  of  a  great  American,  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  man  I 
greatly  admired  Ixicause  he  was  my  President  during  those 
years  when  I  was  growing  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  Then, 
too.  when  in  the  Navy  during  the  war  I  looked  to  him  not 
only  as  President  but  as  my  Commander  in  Chief. 

He  was  highly  respected  by  all  the  Navy  lads  and  looked 
upon  as  one  capable  of  directing  our  activities. 

Mr.  Raymond  Moley,  in  News  Week  of  May  1.  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  President  Wilson  written  August  19. 
1914.  It  might  l>e  well  for  Members  of  Congress  to  weigh 
these  words  now  in  the  light  of  happenings  overseas.  Mr. 
Wilson  speaks: 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  United  States  will  depend  upon 
what  American  cltijsens  say  and  do.  •  •  •  The  spirit  of  the 
Nation  in  this  crltleal  nuitter  will  be  determined  largely  by  what 
Individuals  and  society  and  those  gathered  In  public  meetings  do 
and  say,  upon  what  newspapers  and  magazines  contain,  upon 
what  ministers  utter  In  their  piilplts.  and  men  proclaim  as  their 
oplnion.s  on  the  street      •     •     • 

It  wUl  be  easy  to  excite  passion  and  dlfflcult  to  allay  It.  Those 
responsible  for  exciting  it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility,  re- 
sponsibility for  no  less  a  thing  than  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  love  of  their  country  and  whose  loyalty  to  its 
Government  should  unite  them  as  Americans  all,  bound  in  honor 
and  atfecuon  to  think  first  of  her  and  her  Interests,  may  be 
divided  In  camps  of  hostile  opinion,  hot  against  each  other, 
involved  in  the  war  Itself  in  Impulse  and  opinion  if  not  in 
action.     •     •     • 

My  thought  Is  of  America.  I  am  speaking.  I  feel  stire,  the  earnest 
wish  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  that  this  great 
country  of  ours,  which  is.  of  course,  the  first  in  our  thoughts  and 
in  our  hearts,  should  show  herself  in  this  time  of  peculiar  trial  a 
nation  fit  beyornl  others  to  exhibit  the  fine  poise  of  undlsttirbed 
judgment,  the  dignity  of  self-control,  the  rfflclency  of  dispassionate 
action:  a  nation  that  neither  sits  In  judgment  upon  others  nor  is 
disturt>ed  in  her  own  counsels  and  which  keeps  herself  fit  and 
fret:  to  do  what  is  honest  and  disinterested  and  truly  serviceable 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.     •      •      • 

Shall  we  not  resolve  to  put  upon  ourselves  the  restraints  which 
will  bring  to  our  people  the  happiness  and  the  great  and  lasting 
Influence  for  peace  we  covet  for  them? 

Mr.  Moley  draws  this  conclusion,  and  I  quote  him: 

A«  applied  to  the  present  situation,  they  should  not  prevent 
Americans  from  protesting  the  Internal  horrors  of  Hitler's  intoler- 
ance. But  they  should  prevent  our  meddling  In  the  question  of 
International  adjustments  of  the  map  of  EJxirope.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction here — a  distinction  we  are  being  urged  over  and  over  again 
to  forget.  War  threatens  not  because  democracy  has  Xyeen  attacked. 
There  Is  no  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Britain  and  France  are  con- 
oemed  with  the  defense  of  abstract  democracy.  War  threatens  be- 
cause of  a  struggle  over  old  territorial  seiziires. 

As  that  war  threatens  we  shoiild  have  held  oiirselves.  as  Wilson 
Implored,  as  "the  one  people  ready  to  play  a  part  of  Impartial 
mediation  and  speak  the  counsels  of  peace  and  accommodation,  not 
as  a  partisan  but  as  a  friend."  Instead,  we  are  found  underwrit- 
ing, by  Implication,  international  obligations  which  do  not  con- 
cern MB  and  defending  a  status  quo  which  for  20  years  every 
reasonable  man  has  known  to  be  unwise,  unjust,  and  inevitably 
subject  to  revision. 

I  believe  that  this  country  ought  to  do  much  more  than  It  has 
done  to  care  for  those  who  are  seeking  asvlum  here  from  of)pres- 
alon  abroad.  I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  before  Congress  that 
would  authorize  the  admission  of  20.000  refugee  children  become 
law  as  swiftly  as  possible.  But  the  place  to  lavish  our  protective 
care,  the  place  to  give  concrete  demonstration  of  our  love  of  hu- 
manity and  democracy,  the  place  to  exhibit  the  "dignity  of  self- 
control."  or  self-restraint,  of  peaceable,  dispassionate  action,  should 
be  within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  commend  the  above  for  each  Member's  close  study  and 
Consideration. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Californ  a.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  cc  nvinced  that  it  is  Important  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  following  letter  from 
the  ofBcials  of  the  Californ  a  Conference  of  Deans  of  Men 
dealing  with  the  college  aid  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

America  has  always  prided  herself  in  maintaining  equality 
of  oportunity  for  her  citizens.  We  have  never  had  any 
more  important  place  whe:  e  this  equality  of  opportunity 
should  be  upheld  than  in  oi  ir  educational  opportunities.  It 
is  important  to  the  preserva  ion  of  our  democracy,  it  is  fair, 
that  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  b<   continued. 

A  great  many  worthy  yomg  people  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  be  searching  vi  inly  for  employment  have  been 
kept  busy  at  their  college  W3rlc  because  of  this  program. 

I  think  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  and  his  associates  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  splendi  i  work  that  they  have  done. 

The  letter  from  the  California  Conference  of  Deans  of 
Men  follows: 

AfttXL  19,  1939. 
Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  The  Cali  omla  Conference  of  Deans  of  Men, 

Diego,  on  April  14,  was  much  con- 
N.  Y.  A.  college  aid  program  might 


at  Its  annual  meeting  in  San 

cerned  with  the  report  that  th€ 

be  discontinued  after  the  prese  at  school  year.     We  areall  actively 


engaged  in  the  administration 
universities  of  the  State,  and 
tance  and  value.    We  flel  very 

this  time  would  add  greatly  to 


Nation. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to 
service  in  whatever  form  and 
cient  and  desimble. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


3f  the  program  In  the  colleges  and 
we  are  Impressed  with  Its  Impor- 
strongly  that  its  discontinuance  at 
the  economic  problems  confronting 
the  college  students  of  the  country,  and  consequently  reflect  un- 
favorably  upon   the  general   e<  onomic   and   social    welfare   of   the 


do  your  utmost  to  continue  this 
whatever  aiispices  seems  most  effi- 

Elmer  C.  Goldswortht, 

University  of  California. 
MrrcHZLL  Puue  Briccs, 

Fresno  State  College. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ]  EE    B.    GEYER.    OP    CAUFORNIA. 

APRIJ.  27.   1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  Califomis 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
radio  address  delivered  by 

Friends,  this  week  hundreds  c 
speaking  to  and  for  the  people 


m<j 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
Record.  I  include  the  following 
on  April  27,  1939: 


thousands  of  American  citizens  are 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States.  We  say  we  want  p>eace  for  the  world.  In  part  this  is  a 
selfish  desire.  What  some  call  "other  people's  wars"  have  too  long 
shadowed  our  own  lives  with  fear.  We  say  we  want  security  for  the 
United  States.  Without  national  security  there  can  be  no  peace. 
The  conquest  of  nations  and  the  enslavement  of  peoples  breed  new 
wars  and  destroy  the  structure  of  international  Justice  on  which 
enduring  peace  riiust  rest. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  voice  to  the  American  chorus  which  this 
week  proves  to  the  world  that  we  are  a  great  Nation,  united  la 
support  of  our  great  leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  thank  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  opportunity  to  Join  In  the  pro- 
gram of  "Peace  and  Security  Week."  The  modern  Invention  of  radio 
truly  serves  the  cause  of  democracy,  giving  the  people  of  our  far- 
flung  continent  the  free  forum  of  the  air  In  which  to  express  their 
will  for  peace. 

We  did  not  arbitrarily  choose  this  week  for  a  "canned"  expression 
of  American  opinion.  History  chose  it  for  us.  History  faced  us 
with  a  grave  national  emergency.  History  demands  of  us  that  we 
decide  now  the  crucial  issue  of  peace  or  war.  Our  own  destiny 
is  at  stake,  and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  all  humanity  as  well. 

In  a  few  short  hours  another  voice  will  assault  the  ears  of  the 
world.  The  voice  of  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  the  enemy  of 
his  own  nation,  of  neighbor  nations,  and  the  enemy  of  peace 
Itself.  There  are  those  who  say  that  this  man  will  decide  the  issues 
for  us.  There  are  those  who  say  that  it  Is  "none  of  our  business" 
whether  he  decides  for  wlt  or  for  peace. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  an  un-American  doctrine.  I  agree  with 
President  Roosevelt  that  we  are  not  the  helpless  prisoners  of 
destiny.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
must  wait  to  learn  Its  fate  by  short  wave  from  a  madman  across 
the  water.  I  believe  that  the  decision  rests  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  we  still  have  it  In 
our  power  to  decide  for  peace.  To  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
making  that  decision  is  to  surrender  our  dignity  as  a  sovereign 
people. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  President  Roosevelt  spoke  for  the  awakened 
conscience  of  America.  He  explored  the  dangerous  illusion  that 
cur  moral  fiber  is  so  warped  and  weakened  that  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  He  challenged 
Rome  and  Berlin  to  state  their  Intentions.  He  told  th?m.  "Unless 
you  mean  to  attack  your  neighbors,  there  will  be  no  war." 

In  that  historic  message  President  Roos.^velt  named  the  aggrp.'^EOr 
rations  and  put  the  burden  of  responsibiMty  squarely  up  to  them. 
We  have  heard  too  often  in  the  past  few  years  that  to  "name  the 
aggressor"  would  be  an  act  of  war.  But  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  named  the  aggressors  and  haled  them  before  the  bar 
of  world  public  opinion — the  whole  world  greeted  him  as  a  cham- 
pion of  pr'ace  President  Roosevelt  clrared  the  moral  atmosphere 
and  dispelled  the  fog  of  lies  behind  which  the  warmakers  mobilize 
against  world  poace.  In  the  name  of  a  great  nation  and  a  united 
porp'c  he  declared  that  the  United  States  is  not  stricken  witli  moral 
blindness  It  Is  not  "neutral"  between  Justice  and  lawlessness.  It 
is  not  "neutral"  between  peace  and  war. 

But  though  the  President  put  the  United  States  on  record  as  an 
ally  of  peace  and  Justice  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  lawlessness 
and  war — by  statute  we  remain  bound  to  an  unmoral  "neutrality." 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stages 
will  revise  the  law  which  since  1933  has  made  us  an  accomplice 
of  aggression  and  war. 

How  do  you  want  that  law  revised?  Tested  In  the  acid  of  ex- 
perience, neutrality  legislation  has  failed  tragically.  It  has  made 
the  United  States  a  munitions  dump  for  Japan,  delaying  the  com- 
plete emba'-go  against  the  Japanese  war  machine,  which  alone 
wcu'd  protect  cur  interests  in  the  Far  East.  It  made  us  a  party  to 
the  Rome-Berlln-Franco  conquest  of  Spain  and  op>ened  a  highway 
to  the  war  axis  from  Spain  to  our  own  continent.  This  so-called 
neutrality  legislation  was  a  silent  partner  at  Munich,  when  Czecho- 
s'ovakia  was  betrayed.  And  now  it  weighs  against  us  in  the  deli- 
cately balanced  scale  that  wavers  between  war  and  peace. 

The  present  neutrality  law  runs  directly  counter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  message.  In  the  opinion  of  that  die-hard  proponent 
of  strict  neutrality.  Senator  Borah,  it  Is  In  conflict  with  American 
public  opinion.  We  are  not  neutral,  says  Senator  Borah.  We  have 
made  up  our  minds.    We  have  already  taken  sides. 

Yes:  we  have  taken  sides.  We  side,  as  we  have  sided  throughout 
cur  history,  with  a  free  and  independent  United  States,  with  Jtistlce 
and  peace.  We  are  no  longer  neutral  In  fact.  We  must  cease  to  be 
neutral  In  law. 

Because  I  came  to  believe  that  legislative  neutrality  was  a  merace 
to  national  security  and  peace  I  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  amendment  to  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  This 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  one  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  provides  that  in  the  event  of  war  the 
President  may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  exempt  the  victim 
of  aggression  from  embargo  whUe  continuing  an  embargo  against 
the  aggressor. 

All  that  I  claim  for  mv  amendment  Is  that  It  In  principle  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  the  United  States  to  distinguish  between  rl^ht 
and  wrong,  between  a  treaty-breaking  power  and  a  nation  that 
abides  by  its  solemn  covenant.  It  Is  an  American  policy,  for  It  bases 
its  distinction  solely  on  adherence  to  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  groups  and  distinguished  leaders  who  are  partici- 
pating  in   Peace   and  Security   Week  support   the   Thomas-Geyex 


amendments.     Many  would  prefer  some  other  legislation  or  out- 
right re(>eal  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

I  am  not  a  special  pleader  for  my  own  bill.  I  Itm  a  special 
pleader  only  for  peace  and  national  aecurlty. 

In  the  interests  cf  peace  I  want  to  see  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  free  to  throw  its  moral  and  economic  weight  against  war  and 
the  makers  of  war.  I  want  to  see  it  put  an  end  to  the  suicidal 
practice  of  stoking  the  war  machines  of  the  enemies  of  peace  and  its 
own  security.  I  want  the  United  States  to  trade  with  those  nation* 
which  defend  peace  by  defending  their  own  independence  I  be- 
lieve there  are  methods  short  of  war  to  prevent  war — and  I  want 
the  United  States  to  use  every  one  of  those  methods 

All  my  adult  life  I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  my  thoughts  turn 
now  to  the  young  people  of  America.  My  own  two  scma.  hundreds 
of  my  former  pupils,  millions  of  American  boys  I  have  never  seen — 
for  them  the  Issue  before  Congress  Is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
We  who  insist  on  drastic  amendment  or  outright  repeal  of  the 
present  Neutrality  Act  are  often  called  "warmongers  "  But  I  triiat 
the  clear  vision  of  youth  to  see  that  peace  Is  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion and  that  It  is  those  who  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
aggression  who  are  opening  the  way  to  war. 

War  today  is  not  ballyhoo  and  It  U  not  a  "hysterical  smoke 
screen  to  hide  the  domestic  failures  of  the  New  Deal."  War  Is  a 
grim  reality.  It  has  darkened  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  mllllona  of 
people.  Its  shadow  will  continue  to  spread— unless  we  act  to  stop 
it.  We  must  effectively  amend  or  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act  before 
we  shall  be  free  to  act  for  peace. 

Who  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  President  Roosevelt?  Or  that  other  voice,  the 
voice  of  systematized  aggression  and  brutal  conquest? 

That  voice  wUl  speak  again  before  tomorrow  breaks.  And  we 
may  be  sure  It  will  again  try  to  hide  Its  own  gulMt  by  calling  our 
Government  and  our  President  "warmongers."        " 

But  the  last  word  does  not  belong  to  the  voice  of  gangsters, 
aggressors,  and  barbarians.  The  last  word  belongs  to  us.  and  to  the 
peace-loving  people  of  the  world. 

Speak  that  last  word  now — this  week — before  a  world  cataclysm 
Interrupts  your  speech.  Speak  to  the  Congress  which  Is  the  servant 
of  your  will.  Speak  to  your  neighbors,  your  friends.  Speak  to  all 
the  organizations  uf  the  people  in  your  community.  Bay  you  want 
the  neutrality  law  effectively  amended  or  repealed  outright.  Say 
you  support  the  foreign  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary Hull.  Say  America  will  put  Its  whole  moral  and  economic 
weight  In  the  way  of  aggression  and  war. 

"America  hates  war.  America  wants  peace."  Speak  to  America 
and  for  America.    Speak  and  decide  for  peace! 


Child  Welfare 
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HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

.       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 
Monday.  May  1,  1939 

Mrs.  O'DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  one  who  is  deeply  Interested 
In  the  conservation  of  our  great  national  resources  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonderment  that  so  much  concern  is  felt  for  the 
preservation  of  our  forests,  our  soil,  our  wildlife,  our  parks. 
our  waterways,  and  so  little  is  felt  for  the  most  precious  asset 
of  the  United  States  of  America — our  children. 

On  comparing  departmental  appropriations  one  Is  forced 
to  conclude  that  Congress  still  labors  under  the  old  delusion 
that  as  a  child  is  bom  its  mother  at  that  moment  becomes 
miraculously  endowed  with  all  necessary  knowledge  as  to 
what  is  needed  for  its  future  well-being. 

Such  belief  may  account  for  the  debate  that  took  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  tJie  request  was  made  for  a  very 
modest  appropriation  for  the  Fourth  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  as  instituted  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
continued  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
It  was  contended  that  such  a  conference  was  not  needed. 

It  took  place,  however,  last  week  and  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  every  State  in  the  Union,  excepting  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  and  by  delegates  from  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
far-away  Hawaii.    There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Of  the  great  value  of  this  conference  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  has  this  to  say: 

THE    WRTTC    HOTTSX    CONfTKENCS  I 

The  child  of  today  and  the  place  he  wUl  take  In  the  world  of 
qulsitlon  of  new  eqmpment.    This  should  be  in  addition  to  normal 
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Hotuw  Conference  on  Children,  which  held  Its  first  session  yester- 
day :n  the  tist  Room,  where  President  Roosevelt  made  an  eloquent 
plea  (or  a  broad  national  program  (or  child  welfare.  At  this  year's 
conference,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  emphasis  Is  upon 
democracy — that  concept  of  democracy  which  is  beset  by  grave 
qurstlonlngs  in  some  quarters  and  by  direct  threats  In  others. 

Much  o(  the  matter  under  discussion  was  hardly  new,  and  the 
Ideas  advanced  so  far  are  not  particularly  novel,  and  yet  no  one 
could  deny  the  tremendous  luidcrlylng  Importance  of  the  subject 
matter.  Getting  away  from  the  usual  generalities,  the  special 
task  of  the  conference  this  year  Is  to  determine  the  minimum 
nerds  for  the  rearing  of  children  to  be  adequate  citizens;  to 
measure  those  services  now  being  rendered  and  In  what  ways  they 
fall  short,  and  to  recommend  how  these  shortcomings  may  be  over- 
come. The  dream,  of  course.  Is  for  suitable  provision  for  child 
health  and  training  to  be  adapted  to  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions in  this  country,  and  for  every  child.  An  inspiring  dream 
and  a  large  order. 

As  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  the  sai?aclous  and  far-seeing  secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  remarked,  this 
conference  l.«i  looking  not  to  the  Immediate  future  necessarily,  but 
rather  to  1980  or  thereabouts.  And  we  do  not  even  know  for  sure 
whtftber  at  that  remote  time  there  will  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
democracy.  We  can  only  hope  and  plan  as  wisely  as  vision  and 
Diircefulnpss  will  permit.  As  Mr.  Folks  put  it :  "Somewhere 
Within  thee«  United  States,  within  the  last  few  years,  was  born  a 
child  who  win  be  elected  In  1980  to  the  moc;t  responsible  office  in 
the  world,  whose  incumbent  lives  here.  We  cannot  guess  his 
name  or  whereabouts.  He  may  come  from  any  place  and  from 
any  social  or  economic  group.  He  may  now  be  in  the  home  of  one 
<rf  the  soft-coal  miners,  or  In  the  family  of  a  sharecropper,  or 
quite  possibly  In  the  home  of  one  of  the  unemployed,  or  in  a 
family  migrating  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  or  he  may  be  surrounded 
with  every  facility,  convenience,  and  protection  which  money  can 
buy  Very  likely  his  home  Is  on  a  farm.  Even  Dr.  Gallup,  with 
hLs  poll,  can  give  us  no  light  on  his  whereabouts." 

Since  we  cannot  pick  that  child,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make 
provision  for  every  child.  Perhaps  even  In  times  like  these  some- 
thing approximating  this  noble  purpose  can  be  attained. 


Necessity  for  a  Larg^e-Scale  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
Program  in  the  Interests  of  National  Industrial 
Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  railroad 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  heart  of  our  national 
economy  and  in  its  present  condition  of  stagnation  con- 
tributes to  the  instability  of  the  whole  economic  structure  of 
the  Nation  and  greatly  tends  to  retard  general  industrial 
recovery.  Because  of  mismanagement,  overcapitalization,  the 
effects  of  competition,  and  the  general  industrial  depression, 
the  railroads  have  fallen  into  a  serious  financial  crisis.  The 
total  capitalization  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  is  nearly 
$23,500,000,000.  This  staggering  amount  is  equal  to^  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  national  debt  in  the  United  States,  or,  in 
other  words,  about  $180  each  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country.  The  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  rail- 
roads cannot  carry  this  overload  of  capital  is  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  representing  one -third  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  country  have  already  defaulted  on  their  interest  and 
principal  and  are  in  receivership  or  bankruptcy. 

miCOVEST   HEU)  BACK  BT  PRESENT  PLAN   OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  focus  of  attention  of  the  railroad  managements  in 
recent  years  has  been  almost  exclusively  on  the  attempt  to 
maintain  payment  of  their  capital  charges  at  all  costs.  In 
pursuit  of  this  policy  railroad  management  has  laid  off 
several  hundred  thousand  employees  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  has  attempted  to  cut  wages,  it  has  increased  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  It  has  reduced  railroad  service,  it  has  dras- 
tically curtailed  capital  expenditures  for  maintenance  work 
and  for  needed  equipment  and  supplies,  it  has  gravely  neg- 
lected the  maintenance  of  its  physical  properties  and  has  let 
its  power  and  rolling  stock,  roadbeds,  and  buildings  de- 
teriorate to  a  dangerous  degree — all  of  which  measures  tend 


fittanclal  crisis  and  to  make  worse 

by  the  railroad  industry.    The 

its  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 

to  restrict  industrial  output 

purchasing  power  and  living 

otkers,  and  to  deepen  the  depres- 
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stock  and   shop  equipment. 


inci  eased 


to  aggravate  the  railroad 
generally  the  service  provided 
result  of  all  this,  aside  from 
railroads  themselves,  has 
generally,  to  drive  down 
standards  of  the  railroad  w 
sion  or  hold  back  recovery. 

The  need  for  greatly 
rehabilitation   work   and   fo 
both  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  national  economy, 
the   various    bodies   which 
situation  in  recent  months. 

BQUIPICENT  AND  ROLAiNC  STOCK   IN  BAD  SHAPE 

The  President's  Committee  of  Three — Splawn,  Eastman, 
and  MahafBe — which  reporte  1  at  the  end  of  March  1938.  made 
as  their  first  recommendatioi  the  use  of  Government  funds  as 
loans  to  the  railroads  for  th;  repair  and  purchase  of  rolling 


railroad  expenditures  for 

equipment   and   maintenance, 

railroads  and  for  the  good  of  the 

been  recognized  repeatedly  by 

jiave  Investigated   the   railroad 


Their  report   showed  that  at 


the  end  of  1936  about  three-?  uarters  of  all  freight  locomotives 
were  more  than  17  years  ol(  and  badly  in  need  of  complete 
overhauling  or  at  least  half]  of  these  should  be  replaced  at 
once.  More  than  three-quajrters  of  the  switch  locomotives 
were  then  also  more  than  Ij  years  old  and  a  third  of  these 
need  replacement.  About  4a  percent  of  the  freight  cars  were 
found  to  be  more  than  20  yes  rs  old.  and  most  of  these  require 
heavy  repairs  or  should  be  replaced  with  modern  units,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  pu  blic  and  the  carriers.  The  com- 
mittee was  also  of  the  opini<  n  that  a  return  of  traffic  to  the 
level  of  the  fall  of  1937  wou^d  disclose  a  car  shortage  in  the 
country. 

The  emergency  board  whih  reported  to  the  President  on 
the  wage-cut  proposal  in  th^  fall  of  1938  reported  as  follows 
on  this  question: 


Expenflitures  for  malntenanc 
about  $2,000,000,000.  fell  below 
1937  stood  at  $1,322,302,738.  a 
level  of  the  period  1921  to  1928 
tures  have  been  con.sistent  with 
tures  required  for  safety  this 

Expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  the  roads.     *     •      •     ] 
noticeably  lagged  behind  earllei 
the  amounts  spent  for  this 
$1,738,703,000.  s*nce  th?n  thev 
1932.  rising  to  $803,421,000  in 
dropping   to  ^277.846.000  for  t 
Equipment  purchases  fell  off 
ping  from  the  1930  figure  of  $3 
and  $15,454  000.  respectively 
877.000.  a  level  exceeded  In  the 
1926.  and  1930.    But  despite 
lor  new  equipment. 


pu  -pose 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSI 
FOR 
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in  its  annual  report,  again 


which  from  1921  to  1929  averaged 

a  billion  in   1932  and   1933   and   In 

(  rop  of  36  percent  from  the  average 

"      •     •     •     Hem-  far  these  expendl- 

those  necessary  minimum  expendl- 

re|ord  does  not  disclose. 

tell  only  a  part  of  the  present  needs 

ses  of  materials  and  supplies  have 

years.     Whereas  from  1923  to  1930 

ranged  from  $1,038,500,000  to 

ave  fallen  as  low  as  $445,000,000  In 

to  $966,383,000  In  1937,  and  then 

first   6  months  of   1938.      •      •      • 

srtarply  in  1931.  1932.  and  1933.  drop- 

8.2^9.000  to  $73,105,000.  $36,371,000. 

1   1937  they  had  returned  to  $322.- 

ast  16  years  only  in  1923. 1924, 1925, 

■■  fact,  there  remains  a  great  need 
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RECOMMENDS    GREATER   EXPENDITtmE 
OF   ROADS 


On  November  1. 1938,  the  I  iterstate  Commerce  Commission. 


expenditures  for  rehabilitat  an  work  on  the  railroads 
report  reads  In  part: 


ta  s 


A  considerable  number  of 
machinery  could  be  replaced  with 
available,  with  entire  certainty  . 
of  various  changes  In  track  cur  i- 
ties,  and  ballast.     •     •     • 

The  future  seems  to  hold 
trlflcation  of  lines  with  a  high 
ments  In  motive  power,  for 
as  special  steels  or  other  met 
spread  use  of  containers 
carriers,  for  the  use  of  sn»all 
units   for   branch-line    service 
attractive,  and  comfortable 
senger  service. 

REPORT  OF 

still  further  discussion  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee 
23.    This  committee'^  findin  ; 


locomotives  and  cars  and  much  shop 

modem  equipment  if  funds  were 

of  gain,  and  the  same  can  be  said 

Vatures  and  gradients,  and  in  raU&. 

opfcortunitles,  among  othors.  for  elec- 

lensity  of  traffic,  for  other  improve- 

redjiction  in  the  weight  of  equipment 

are  further  developed,  for  wlde- 

ngeable  with  highway  and  water 

is-propelled  or  ether  motive-povcr 

nd   for   the   development    of   light, 

sel^propelled  cars  for  short-haul  pas- 
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During  the  8  years.  1923  through 
pendcd    a    total    of    $6,741,000 
average  of  a  bUllon  dollars  a 
further  modernizing  and  Impro 
quisltion  ol  new  equipment. 


irought  up  the  subject  of  larger 

The 
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rnrz  of  six 
this  question  Is  to  be  found  in 
of  Six,  published  last  December 
was: 


1930.  they  (the  railroads)   ex- 

for    capital    improvements.     An 

ije&i  can  justifiably  be  expended  ui 

.'Ing  their  properties,  including  ac- 

itiis  shotild  be  in  addition  to  noruial 
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expenditures  for  maintenance.  The  resulting  gain  In  employment 
would  extend  beyond  the  railroads  to  all  those  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  railroad  supplies  and  materials. 

In  the  face  of  this  mass  of  expert  testimony  as  to  the  need 
for  a  widespread  rehabilitation  program  on  the  railroads  and 
the  far-reaching  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  it,  no  one 
can  deny  the  expediency  of  initiating  such  a  program  at  this 
time. 

The  railroad  unions  and  other  people's  organizations  have 
often  pointed  out  that  the  railroad  crisis  can  only  be  solved 
when  the  railroads  become  Government  owned  and  demo- 
cratically operated,  provided  such  Government  ownership  is 
based  upon  a  drastic  reduction  in  present  overcapitalization 
of  the  railroads  and  of  their  vast  fixed  charges,  and  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  jobs  and  improved  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  of  the  workers. 

Pending  the  time  when  the  railroads  are  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  measures 
be  taken  through  a  national  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
Industry  to  stabilize  the  employment  of  the  workers,  to  put 
the  part-time  and  unemployed  railroad  workers  back  to  work, 
increase  their  purchasing  power,  giving  them  a  better  p>ension 
system,  and  to  provide  improved  transportation  service  at 
lower  rates  to  the  shippers,  farmers,  and  traveling  public. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  demand  and  to  get  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  transportation  service  from  the  railroads. 
And  a  continuation  of  the  present  situation  means  to  render 
the  railroads  increasingly  unable  to  furnish  any  such  effi- 
cient transportation. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad  industry  is  a  national 
necessity.  A  Nation-wide  program  of  railroad  rehabilitation 
will  be  a  big  step  in  the  general  New  Deal  industrial  recovery 
program  to  stimulate  business  on  the  railroads  and  in  all 
other  industries. 

To  bring  about  these  benefits  to  the  farmers,  shippers,  and 
travehng  public,  to  the  small  investors,  the  railroad  workers, 
and  the  American  people  generally  a  national  railroad  re- 
habilitation program  should  be  undertaken  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

COMPLETELY  OVERHAtTL  ALL  RAILROAD  PROPntTIES 

(1)  Rehabilitation  of  the  railroad  properties,  with  the  aim 
of  a  general  all-around  improvement  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  railroad  plant  and  equipment— the  complete  over- 
hauling and  repairing  of  power  and  rolling  stock;  replacing 
antiquated  locomotives  and  freight  and  passenger  cars  with 
new  and  modem  equipment;  the  electrification  of  the  rail- 
roads, especially  in  the  terminals  and  switching  districts; 
repairing  and  building  up  of  the  roadbeds;  repairing  and 
construction  of  terminals,  stations,  bridges,  roundhouses,  and 
shops;  the  installation  of  new  safety  signals  and  safety  meas- 
ures; the  double  tracking  of  main  lines  of  single-track  roads. 
This  program  of  rehabilitation  and  improvement  m  railroad 
plant  and  equipment,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  several 
billion  dollars,  will  stimulate  reemployment  of  laid-off  rail- 
road workers  and  make  for  recovery  on  the  railroads  as  well 
as  in  industry  generally.  Such  improvement  of  the  railroad 
properties  will  also  cheapen  transportation  and  lay  the  basis 
for  lower  freight  and  passenger  rates;  it  will  make  possible 
more  expanded,  frequent,  better,  and  faster  service  to  which 
the  American  public  is  entitled,  and  will  regain  for  the  rail- 
roads the  maximum  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  which 
the  railroads  are  best  adapted,  and  will  prevent  this  traffic 
from  being  shifted  to  less  efficient  forms  of  transportation. 

ELIMINATE  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

(2)  Elimination  of  grade  crossings:  The  elimination  of  the 
very  numerous  grade  crossings  in  the  United  States  is  like- 
wise a  national  necessity.  These  grade  crossings  annually 
cause  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  autoists  and  pedestrians. 
Moreover,  they  slow  up  transF>ortation  and  interrupt  the 
normal  life  and  business  of  hundreds  of  American  cities. 
The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  will  require  the  construc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  new  bridges  and  viaducts,  the  lasting  of 
new  steel,  and  the  elevation  or  depression  of  railroad  tracks 
in  many  cities.    The  Railway  Engineering  Association,  1924. 


estimated  that  to  eliminate  all  grade  crossings  In  the  United 
State  would  cost  twelve  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  The 
abolition  of  the  grade-crossing  evil  will  not  only  make  enor- 
mously for  public  safety  and  convience  but  will  also  furnish 
employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Idle  w?)rker8 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  furthermore  stimulate  all 
the  communities  along  the  railroads,  provide  a  huge  volume 
of  railroad  traffic,  and  give  a  powerful  stimulus  lor  recovery 
in  all  branches  of  industry.  | 

IMPRO\'E  CONOmONS  OF  RAILEOAO  WOtKClS 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  railroad  work- 
ers: Any  program  of  railroad  recovery  to  be  effective  must 
be  based  upon  the  economic  factor  of  stabilizing  employ- 
ment in  the  industry,  restoring  to  service  these  men  laid  off 
and  strengthening  the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass 
of  railroad  workers,  through  the  protection  of  their  wages 
generally  and  the  raising  up  of  the  poorer  paid  groups;  the 
establishment  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  working  force  of 
at  least  1.400,000  employees  in  the  railroad  Industry;  no 
consohdation  at  the  expense  of  the  workers'  jobs;  protec- 
tion of  union  agreements,  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
right  to  strike;  complete  abolition  of  company  unionism; 
the  inauguration  of  such  measures  as  train  limit  and  full 
crew  laws;  2  weeks'  annual  vacation  and  10  days'  sick  leave 
with  pay;  more  adequate  pensions  for  retirement  by  reduc- 
ing the  age  limit  and  increasing  the  amount  of  pensions; 
improved  unemployment  insurance  and  relief,  and  th© 
eventual  establishment  of  the  6-hour  day  for  all  railroad 
workers.  Putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work  and 
strengthening  the  purchasing  iwwer  of  the  railroad  workers 
wUl  tend  to  stimulate  every  section  of  the  national  economy. 
The  railroad  workers  should  not  support  any  so-called  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  which  does  not  have  as  its  founda- 
tion the  complete  protection  of  their  Jobs,  wages,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  They  must  especially  oppose  pending  legis- 
lation in  Congress  which  in  any  way  oiJens  the  door  to  con- 
solidations that  will  result  in  throwing  large  numbers  of 
them  out  of  employment. 


METHOD  OF  FTNANCINO  AND  CONTROL 

(4)  Method  of  financing  and  control:  The  foregoing  pro- 
gram of  railroad  rehabilitation  and  recovery  should  be 
financed  as  follows:  (a)  By  Federal  loans;  Federal  loans 
shall  be  made  only  upon  the  iron-clad  guaranty  that  these 

funds  are  to  be  used  solely  for  railroad  rehabilitation  and 
not  to  pay  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  the  Government 
shall  require  that  the  loans  stand  as  first  mortgages  on  the 
railroad  properties  and  that  Government  representatives  be 
placed  en  the  railroad  boards  of  directors  to  see  that  the 
loans  are  properly  utilized;  (b)  by  railroad  company  appro- 
priations: the  railroad  companies  shall  be  required  to  fur- 
nish a  large  share  of  the  funds  necessary  to  rehabilitate 
the  railroad  industry,  by  reducing  their  overcapitalization 
and  cutting  down  their  bond  interest  rates,  by  setting  aside 
adequate  svims  to  maintain  the  railroads  at  the  necessary 
high  level  of  efficiency,  and  so  forth;  (c)  by  State  appro- 
priations: in  the  grade -crossing  elimination  work  the  va- 
rious States  and  cities  involved  shall  be  required  to  pay  an 
allotted  share  of  the  costs,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  direct 
participants  in  the  huge  benefits  arismg  therefrom;  (d) 
strengthen  the  I.  C.  C;  that  the  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  greatly  extended  over 
the  railroads  and  made  to  mclude  all  other  forms  of  inter- 
state transportation. 

PROCBAM   IN  HAKMONT   WITH  THE  ROOSEVELT  ADMINISTVATTOM 

This  program  of  railroad  rehabilitation  and  recovery  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  and 
thus  to  stimulate  industry  and  to  further  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  spending  of  the 
necessai-y  funds  in  the  railroad  industry  by  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  and  railroad  companies  will 
create  employment  in  private  industry  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  now  on  W.  P.  A.  and  relief,  and  will 
give  an  enormous  stimulus  to  every  other  industry  as  well 
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ta  to  the  railroads.  Moreover,  by  producing  a  more  efficient 
transportation  system,  it  will  provide  greater  safety  in 
travel,  lower  freight  and  passenger  rates,  it  will  bring  back 
to  the  railroads  much  of  the  traffic  which  normally  should 
belong  to  them,  more  employment  and  improved  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  railroad  workers.  The  program 
for  railroad  rehabilitation  and  recovery  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported by  all  trade-unions,  farmers'  organizations,  shippers' 
groups,  and  all  well-wishers  of  the  people's  prosperity  and 
democracy. 

^.J^^^^^^H^icultural  Adjustment  Administration  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1939 


LETTER  OF  GEORGE  N.  PEEK  TO  RAY  ANDERSON 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch  as 
the  condition  of  American  agriculture  continues  to  present 
the  fundamental  reason  why  we  still  have  11,000,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  out  of  employment  and  many  others  on  direct 
relief.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  connection  with 
these  remarks  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray  Anderson,  farm  editor  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  Mr.  George 
N.  Peek,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration in  1933  and  later  sjDCcial  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  foreign  trade  in  1934  and  1935.  Mr.  Peek  is 
unquestionably  the  outstanding  authority  on  agricultural 
economics  in  the  United  States  today.  He  not  only  knows 
what  the  airricultural  problem  is  but  he  also  knows  what 
must  be  done  if  a  solution  is  to  be  found  for  it.  The  letter 
I  refer  to  follows.  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate: 

MoLiNK.  III.,  May  19,  1938. 

Mr.  RA7  AlfDCKSON. 

Farm  Editor,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 

Cedar  Rapids.  Icnca. 

Deae  Mk.  AmataoK:  Ycru  have  asked  me  for  my  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  A.  A.  A.  program,  Inciuding  and  since  the  time  I  was 
Administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  was  in  1933.  I  was  special 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  trade  in  1934  and  1935. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  larm  program  Is  tied  Inextricably 
to  our  fM^lgn-trade  policy,  or  lack  of  one.  At  present  we  find  our- 
selves trying  to  ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time:  (1)  Achieving  dome&tic  price  levels  independently  of 
world  price  levels;  (2)  Internationalism  and  low  tariffs,  disregard- 
ing living  and  wage  standards  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.     This  Is  Impossible. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  my  views  best  by  sui^estlng  a  construc- 
tive program  withotit  unnecessary  criticism  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  or  has  not  done  or  what  It  Is  trying  to  do  now.  I 
will  summarlae  imder  two  general  headings  "Farm"  and  "Foreign." 

rAKM 

The  administration  has  accepted  the  principle  of  control  of  the 
farmer's  planting  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  supply 
to  the  demands  of  our  domestic  market.  This  practice  not  only 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  but.  aa 
demonstrated  in  1934  and  1936.  cr.nnot  Insure  the  desired  results 
as  nature  deterxninas  finally  the  amount  of  production  from  a  given 
acreage. 

StrcCESTTD   FROCRAM 

(1)  Whenever  prices  fall  below  parity  we  should  stop  the  Import 
of  competing  farm  cominodltles  and  substitutes  therefor  and  aamit 
tbem  only  under  a  licenae  system.  The  license  fee  might  be  in 
each  case  an  amount  which  represents  the  difference  be;wecn  the 
landed  cost  in  the  United  States  and  the  parity  price. 

(2)  In  order  to  Insure  more  orderly  marketing  of  staples  and 
nonperlshable  crops  and  to  prevent  gluts  in  the  market,  commodity 
loan3  to  farmers  on  a  reasonable  t>asis  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  other  crops. 

(S)  A  limited  application  cf  the  principle  of  storing  excessive 
supplies  and  carrying  them  over  to  lean  years  might  be  undertaken 
ui:der  certain  circumstances,  particularly  when  paints  1  and  2  are 
cot  fully  effective. 

(4)  A  stirplus-commodtty  corporation  or  a  similar  organization 
riiould  buy  excessive  supplies  for  relief  and  possibly  for  tracte. 
particularly  with  foreign  countries.  ^ 
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(5)  The  possibilities  for  neW 
now  grown  and  the  growth  o: 
those  now  imported  should  be 

(6)  A  sound  soil-ccnservat 
tlnguished  from  the  efforts  to 
of  soil  conservation. 

(7)  Every  reasonable 
ment  of  cooperative  marketing 
occupy  his  proper  place  in 
tintU  he  has  the  same  control 
that  industry  has  in  the 

(8)  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
control  of  production.     I  know 
during  the  first  Roosevelt 
to  be  developed.     Further.  I 
many  important  sales  which 
elusion.     If  a  manufacttorer 
an  effort  to  sell  both  at  home 
age  m  excess  of  his  cost. 
convert  a  part  cf  this  capacity 
which  he  can  sell.    Deliberately 
thing  he  does.    This  general 
application  between  the  fartt 
farmer  has  no  control  over  the 
and  but  little  over  his 
factors  of  weather,  pests,  etc. 

(9)  Cotton  offers  a  special 
half  of  otir  production.     In 
to  pay  the  farmer  a  bonus    ( 
represents  the  difference 
domestically  consumed  portion 
to  come  from  the  Public 
taxation.     Similar  action  cotilc 
If  necessary  to  Insure  parity 
the  equalization  fee.  as  provld^ 
by  President  Coolldge  In  1928) 

It  Is  my  view  that  any 
does  not  take  into  consideration 
Its    success    upon    the    Ira 
through  control  of  the  farmer" 
attempted  only  when  all  othe  • 
the  de;:.lred  results. 


industrial  uses  for  farm  product* 
new  products  to  take  the  place  at 
ftilly  explored  and  developed. 

program  should  be  fcllcwed  as  dis- 
control  production  under  the  guise 


should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
I  believe  that  the  farmer  will  never 
highly  organized  economic  system 
over  the  marketing  of  bis  products 
of  its  products, 
upon  marketing  rather  than  upon 
from  my  experience  in  Washington 
ad^nlstratlon  that  there  are  markets 
tnow  the  administration  prevented 
c|)uld  have  been  negotiated  to  a  con- 
excessive  capacity,  first  he  makes 
ind  abroad  at  a  price  that  will  aver- 
in  this,  he  makes  an  effort  to 
to  the  production  of  other  products 
cutting  his  production  is  the  last 
nciple  should  not  vary  much  In  Its 
and   the   factory,   except   that   the 
marketing  system  for  his  production 
prodilctlon  on  accoxmt  of  the  unknown 


problem,  as  normally  we  export  about 

case  of  cotton  it  may  be  necessary 

aritl  benefit)    in  an  amount  which 

world  prices  and  parity  for  the 

of  his  crop.    The  funds  would  have 

either  from  general  or  special 

be  followed  with  other  export  crops 

(perhaps  substituting  for  taxes 

by  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  vetoed 
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legislation  existing  or  contemplated  which 

the  foregoing,  but  which  relies  for 

e    premise    of    production    control 

planting,  should  be  discouraged  and 

efforts  are  ineffective  in  producing 
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Now  as  to  foreign  trade 
low-tariff  or  free-trade  policy 
problem  is  one  of  cur  greatest 
to  Congress  or  to  the  people 
the  face  of  the  well-known 
adopted  protection  to  a  degree 
followed  a  policy  of  making 
of  "quid  pro  quo."     The  admii 
conducive  to  world  peace  wll 
should  supplement  and  serve 
be   permitted   to  dominate   it 
domestic  economy  from  the 
comers  of  the  earth. 


fore  ,gn 
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(1)  We  must  open  our  eyes 
world,  and  recognize  tliat 
direct  concern  of  govemmcn 
receive  backing  and  assistanc« 
cmments  to  their  traders,  thei  i 
them  on  equal  terms. 

(2)  In  order  to  develop 
policies,  the  present  50  or 
set-up  dealing  with  foreign 
and  should  function  under  a 
commission  should  in  effect 
eign  trade  composed  of  men 
agriculture,    industry. 
These  men  should  come  fron 
order   that    each   section    and 
represented. 

(3)  We  need  accurate  and 
and  financial  relations  with 
know  how  we  stand  with  each 
on  our  trade  and  financial 
to  steer  our  course  intelligen 

This  work  was  started  more 
of  Commerce  in  cooperation 
of  Special  Adviser  to  the 
a  calamitous  backward  step  tc 
to  the  minute  and  to  fall  to 
public. 

(4)  As  international  trade 
should  pursue  a  policy  of 
send  Pbroad,  preferably  In 
agriculttiral  products  which 
and  of  our  domestic  prosperl 
raw  materials  which  we  need 
tation  of  which  will  do  the 

I  believe  that  we  should 
will  take  and  ia  what  quant  t 
change  for  the  goods  we 

Interest.  In  my  opinion,  thij 
tiKllvidual  arrangements  w^lth 
try.    We  should  not  attempt 
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administration  is  headed  toward  a 

at  a  time  when  our  unemplo>-ment 

without  having  referred  the  subject 

the  United  States.     This  Is  done  in 

that  since  1931  other  nations  have 

unknown  for  a  century.    They  have 

strictly  bilateral  agreements  on  a.  basis 

istratlon's  claim  that  our  program  is 

not  stand  analysis.    Foreign  trade 

domestic  economy.     It  should  not 

In   short,   we   should    Insulate   our 

winds  blowing  in  from  any  or  all 
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to  What  Is  going  on  In  the  outside 
trade  has  become  a  definite  and 
Unless  our  foreign-trade  interests 
similar  to  that  given  by  other  gov- 
we  Will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 


consistent  and  effective  foreign-trade 

organizations  In  our  governmental 

tride  activities  should  be  tied  together 

revitalized  tariff  oommission.     This 

e  made  a  permanent  board  cf  for- 

expcrienced  In  the  variovis  fields  of 

finance,    and    government. 

various  sections  of  the  country  in 

the   country   as   a   whole   would   be 


to-date  records  of  our  commercial 

each  Individual  country.     We  must 

.     country  and  with  the  outside  world 

b  ilances  at  any  given  time  if  we  are 

it^. 

than  3  years  ago  In  the  Department 

1th  the  subsequently  abolished  office 

on  Foreign  Trade.    It  would  be 

neglect  to  keep  these  tabulations  up 

1  aake  them  promptly  avaUable  to  the 
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(  annot  move  on  a  one-way  street,  we 

e  exports  and  Imports.    We  should 

nufactured  form,  partinilarly  those 

the  backbone  cf  our  foreign  trade 

y.     We  should  take  in  return  th*e 

and  Euch  other  products  th-;  impor- 

vlolence  to  our  domestic  economy. 

for  o\ir9el%^s  what  imports  we 

ies  and  from  what  coxmtries  in  ex- 

to  send  abroad  in  tlie  natioruU 

can  best  be  determined  by  m-ikiiig 
Individual  nations,  country  by  co\ii»- 
to  apply  some  blanket  formula,  sucti 
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as  a  horizontal  reduction  of  our  tariffs.  It  matters  little  that  this 
be  accomplished  through  general  tariff  legislation  or  through  gen- 
eralizing tariff  concessions  granted  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  the  administration  Is  now  doing. 

To  pursue  this  policy  of  selective  exports  and  imports  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  abandon  the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon 
policy,  adopted  under  the  Harding  administration.  We  should 
return  to  the  traditional  American  policy  of  extending  conditional 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  only,  which  prevailed  from  1789  to 
1922. 

As  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  free  traders  In  the  adminis- 
tration to  ignore  American  interest  in  the  belief  they  were  promot- 
ing world  affairs,  our  foreign  trade  has  drifted.  Instead  of  helping 
agriculture,  as  intended,  the  trade  pact*  have  greatly  increased  the 
Influx  of  competitive  agricultural  products  and  of  livestock.  Indus- 
trial exports,  particularly  of  scrap  metals  and  other  war  materials, 
meantime  have  risen  more  sharply  than  agricultural  exports  and 
since  1934  American  imports  have  climtied  more  than  American 
exports. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  foreign  countries  exercising  exchange  controls 
against  our  nationals,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  exchange 
problem  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  negotiation  of  any 
general  trade  agreement.  But  Secretary  Hull  and  the  professors 
who  advise  him  have  repeatedly  declined  to  do  so.  They  say  that 
would  t>e  using  the  "big  stick." 

I  do  not  regard  reasonable  business  requirements  as  coercion. 
When  our  nationals  fill  their  part  of  a  contract  and  their  foreign 
customers  theirs,  and  the  foreign  government  intervenes.  I  think 
that  our  nationals  have  a  right  to  ask  our  Government  to  act  in 
their  behalf.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  only  government  can 
act  effectively. 

I  have  advanced  these  general  suggestions  many  times  before  and 
shall  probably  do  so  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  N.  Peek. 


Democracy  Can  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ROBERT   G.    ALLEN.   OP   PENNSTli- 
VANIA.  ON  APRIL  27.   1939 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  recently  over  the  radio: 

The  success  of  a  democracy  as  a  political  Instrument  depends 
entirely  on  the  character  and  Intelligence  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it.  Democracy  to  be  successful  must  be  a  positive 
dynamic  force,  full  of  meaning  In  fact,  as  well  as  promise.  We 
Americans  can  preserve  our  democracy  If  we  only  will.  We  can 
make  democracy  work  If  we  have  the  determination  to  do  so. 
Wishful  thinking  and  hopeful  talk  will  not  do  it.  Intelligent 
action  will,  and  that  means  that  you  and  I  and  130,000.000  other 
Americans  must  snap  out  of  our  apathy  and  strive  to  preserve 
a  system  of  government  which  has  never  been  equaled  since  the 
dawn  of  clvili2atlon.  Our  principles  of  government  are  unim- 
peachable. They  are  founded  on  the  bedrock  of  universal  law. 
As  long  as  we  the  people  are  faithful  to  these  principles  we  will 
be  happy,  prosperous,  and  will  enjoy  the  security  which  we  all 
desire.  In  recent  years  faithlessness  to  democratic  ideals  has 
brought  us  to  our  knees.  Now  we  are  alarmed,  and  rightly  so. 
We  must  not  blame  our  form  of  government  for  this  defection, 
but  ourselves.  We  alone  are  to  blame.  Dictators  tell  us  that 
democracv  is  decadent. 

When  they  make  this  statement  they  virtually  say  that  we  the 
people  are  decaying;  that  because  of  our  impotence  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  govern  ourselves.  Americans,  that  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge. If  we  helplessly  confirm  by  inaction  these  preachments 
of  twentieth  century  Caesars,  we  admit  that  we  have  sunk  to 
the  levels  of  slaves  to  be  driven,  beaten,  and  exploited.  If  we 
pick  up  the  gauntlet,  however,  and  hurl  It  back  into  the  faces 
of  our  traducers.  we  are  Justif3rlng  the  abiding  faith  in  msLnkind 
which  Inspired  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  buUd  this  free  Gov- 
ernment and  Abraham  Lincoln  to  preserve  It.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads  and  we,  the  people,  have  to  make  the  choice.  If  I 
know  the  temper  of  our  people — and  I  think  I  do — I  doubt  not 
which  choice  it  will  be. 

It  is  quite  impKissible  to  treat  this  broad  subject  in  15  short 
minutes.  One  aspect  of  it.  however,  is  of  transcending  importance, 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  this  evening.  It  pertains  to  our 
domestic  problems,  and  especially  unemployment. 


The  greatest  challenge  to  our  democracy  today  comes  from  within 
our  own  borders  and  not  from  some  Imaginary  foe  across  the  aeaa. 
Unemplo3rment  Is  our  most  fearful  enemy.  It  is  here  on  our  very 
doorsteps  looming  larger  and  more  formidable  with  each  pa.<«lnK 
month.  It  Is  the  source  of  all  our  political  and  economic  woea. 
All  the  liattleshlps  and  modem  aircraft  in  the  wtirld  cannot  whip 
it.  nor  can  appeasement  policies  such  as  pump  priming,  nor  can 
sugar-coated  palliatives  like  Infiation,  nor  can  a  political  policy  of 
artificially  created  scarcity  in  the  face  of  potential  abundance. 
UnemployTnent  is  a  critical  but  not  insurmountable  problem.  We 
have  the  economic  armaments  with  which  we  can  brat  this  enemy 
and  thereby  achieve  prosperfty  for  our  people.  We  have  In  pro- 
fusion those  things  for  which  other  peoples  are  ftghting  today. 

What  are  they?  First,  natural  resources.  We  have  them  in 
superabundance.  No  nation  on  earth  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Russia  has  more.  Second,  a  labor  force,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, to  transform  these  raw  materials  Into  consumable  gooda. 
We  have  the  best  lalx>r  force  in  the  world.  Third,  machinery  to 
augment  and  perfect  the  productivity  of  labor.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  the  mechanical  equipment  which  can  equal  our 
own.  And  fourth,  capital.  We  are  the  richest  Nation  on  the 
earth  In  this  respect.  We  own  one-half  the  world's  gold  supply 
and  two-thirds  of  civilization's  banking  resources.  One  hour's 
work  in  America  will  buy  more  food  and  clothing  than  in  any 
other  nation  on  the  earth  It  will  buy  12  times  more  than  In 
Russia.  9  times  more  than  in  Italy,  and  4  times  more  than  in 
Germany,  The  purchasing  power  of  our  130.000.000  pc<iple  Is 
more  than  that  of  any  500.000,000  Eurot>eans  or  any  billion  Asi- 
atics. In  spite  of  all  this  we  have  one-half  as  many  unemployed 
persons  as  all  other  Industrial  nations  put  together.  Think  of 
it.  With  such  weapons  as  our  great  resources  at  our  command 
we  can  annihilate  unemployment  and  low  standards  of  livmg  if 
we  will  only  learn  how  to  use  what  God  has  given  us — and  that 
includes  common  sense. 

But  Instead  of  that  we  are  literally  hamstringing  and  flagel- 
lating ourselves.  We  are  committing  a  heinous  social  crime  by 
wantonly  choking  the  life  out  of  the  most  potentially  abundant 
economy  the  world  has  ever  known.  Blindly  and  without  reason 
we  are  forcing  an  unnatural  and  an  unnecessary  program  of 
scarcity  on  our  people.  We  are  entrenching  unemployment  as  an 
established  way  of  life.  We  are  weaving  relief  into  our  pernia- 
nent  economic  fabric.  We  are  condemning  our  elderly  men  and 
women  to  an  Insecure  and  defenseless  old  age.  We  are  denyiiiR 
our  youth  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  ambitions  and  carve  out 
careers.  In  other  words,  we  are  moving  In  economic  reverse.  We 
are  applying  the  brakes  to  our  economic  structure  instead  of  the 
accelerator.  Democracy  cannot  work  unless  we  give  it  a  chance. 
It  definitely  won't  work  unless  we,  the  people,  demand  of  our 
leaders  a  sane  approach  to  current  problems. 

The  challenge  In  the  situation  is  Just  this:  We  must  prove  to  the 
world  that  within  constitutional  limits  we  can  harmonize  conflict- 
ing forces  and  bring  order  where  chaos  now  reigns.  It  Is  certain 
that  our  Government  cannot  solve  these  problems  alone,  nor  can 
bu&lness,  nor  can  labor,  nor  can  the  farmer.  Together,  however, 
they  can  do  It.  Today  we  find  the  Government  pulling  in  one  direc- 
tion, business  In  another.  lat>or  In  another,  and  somewhere  In 
between  the  three  we  find  the  poor  old  farmer.  No  democracy  can 
exist  for  long  under  such  conditions.  The  leaders  of  these  groups 
must  be  brought  together.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  [>a> 
trlotlsm  they  must  formulate  a  program  compatible  with  present- 
day  conditions.  This  program  will  probably  caU  for  the  abolishment 
and  modification  of  some  existing  legislation.  It  will  call  for  the 
elimination  of  onerous  taxes.  It  will  call  for  definite  steps  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  capital,  which  alone  will  expand  businesB.  big  and 
little.  This  program  will  require  some  new  legislation  which  must 
definitely  give  due  ccnsiderailon  to  the  technological  developments 
which  have  made  an  anachronism  of  an  economic  system  based  on 
scarcity. 

It  must  make  possible  by  legal  constitutional  methods  the  full 
utilization  of  all  our  machinery  and  manpower,  to  Increase  pro- 
duction to  a  point  where  it  will  assure  to  all  our  people  the  com- 
forts of  life.  This  legislation  must  stimulate  greater  consumption 
of  goods  and  services  by  providing  necessary  purchasing  power 
through  productive  emplojrment  at  living  wages  of  those  who  are 
new  disemployed.  We  have  leaders  of  Intelligence  and  capacity  who 
could  sit  down  around  the  council  table  and  develop  a  program 
which  will  prove  to  the  world  that  democracy  can  work.  By  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  such  as  I  have  Just  suggested,  we  planned 
our  way  through  the  perilous  days  of  the  World  War.  Our  democ- 
racy Is  in  as  grave  danger  now  as  it  was  then.  What  we  did  to 
save  It  In  those  days  we  can  do  now.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1934  we  subsidized  farmers  for  ploa'lng  under 
crops  and  killing  off  surplus  livestock.  That  was  an  all-time  blun- 
der. I  mention  that  act  because  it  is  a  clear  example  of  leguiation 
which  promotes  scarcity. 

It  Is  the  reverse  of  that  procedure  which  must  be  racotiraged 
and  even  subsidized.  Agriculture  and  industry  must  produce 
more  and  then  make  the  increased  Increment  available  to  all  our 
people.  If  we  want  more  we  must  produce  more.  Plowing  tinder 
natural  resources,  plowing  under  our  raAnpower  and  our  mechan- 
ical  power  is  a  crime  from   which   there   is   no  escape. 

Democracy  can  work.  Democracy  Is  to  political  economics  what 
Christianity  is  to  religion.  Both  are  based  on  the  spirituality 
and  the  majesty  of  man.    America  Is  the  best  proving  ground  In 
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the  world  to  demonstrate  tbe  efficacy  of  democmcy.  If  we  Ameri- 
cans cannot  make  democracy  work  tliere  Is  no  hope  for  the  peoples 
of  other  nations.  We.  with  otir  great  resources  and  with  150  years 
o{  uninterrupted  self -government  behind  us,  must  set  an  example 
for  an  anxious  world  to  follow. 

God  and  bounteous  nature  hare  made  democracy  poasible.     Th*^ 
rest  of  tbe  Job  is  up  to  ua — tbe  people. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and  the  State  of  Maine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    RALPH   O.   BREWSTER,    OP   MAINE. 

ON  APRIL  30.  1939 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rcmaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  over  the  radio  on  Saturday  last: 

Whether  or  not  12.000  men  will  have  Jobs  In  the  woods  of  Maine 
cutting  pulpwooti  may  depend  to  some  extent  on  «ha.t  Congress 
does  this  next  week. 

Cuttln?  pulpwood  In  Maine  on  a  40-hour  week  Is  utterly  Imprac- 
ticable when  Canada  and  Europe  are  cutting  on  a  60-  or  TO-hoiu- 
week.  Pulp  and  pulpwood  Is  absolutely  unprotected  and  flows 
Into  this  country  as  freely  as  the  ships  sail  the  seas. 

Germany  has  been  buying  wood  in  Canada,  talcing  It  to  Ger- 
many, making  It  Into  pulp,  slilpping  It  to  the  United  States,  and 
selling  It  here  at  $5  per  ton  below  the  United  States  cost  of 
production. 

Those  sales  probably  represent  deliberate  subsidy  by  the  Ger- 
man.<«  of  pulp  sales  here  for  reasons  of  their  own.  but  their  effect 
en  Maine  Is  apt  to  be  disastrous.  A  vigorous  protest  has  been 
filed  with  the  Treasury  by  all  of  us  Interested  In  the  pulp  Industry 
and  action  has  be-^n  arkcd  under  the  antidumping  law,  which,  by 
the  wny.  we  are  ourselves  violating  In  otir  subsidized  sales  of  wheat 
and  cotton. 

Bond  Is  now  required  on  all  pulp  shipments  from  Germany  and 
Crechoclovakla  and  careful  Investigation  Is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine how  much  duty  may  properly  be  Impo'ed.  Sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  our  Maine  problem  Is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Cu-stoms  In  charge  of  this  Investlgjatlcn 
Is  Prank  Dow,  of  Dexter,  and  he  has  already  been  moet  helpful  in 
the  various  preliminary  moves. 

Ifeanwhlle.  however,  the  operation  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
tn  woods  operations  has  threatened  to  affect  very  seriously  the  cut 
of  puJp  this  spring  in  the  Maine  woods.  It  has  b?en  nip  and  tuck 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production  In  recent  years  and  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  American  wood  by  $1  to  |2  a  cord  wou!d  simply  mean  that 
most  of  the  wood  would  come  In  from  Canada  or  elsewhere.  The 
mills  would  have  no  recourse  but  to  get  their  wood  outside  the 
United  States  or  shut  down  completely,  which  would  simply  throw 
more  men  en  relief. 

If  the  Government  will  not  protect  American  producers,  one 
cannot  expect  purchasers  of  p'alp  to  pay  $5  a  ton  above  the  going 
price  and  be  wiped  out  of  business  by  less  patriotic  competitors. 
nor  can  It  be  expected  that  Maine  mills  will  quit  without  a  strug- 
gle and  their  first  recourse  for  relief  from  imposolble  restrictions 
must  be  by  resort  to  foreign  wood. 

Elmer  Andrews.  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  who 
spent  3  years  In  northeastern  Maine  and  so  Is  familiar  v/Ith  our 
problems,  held  a  bearing  to  decide  en  an  administrative  order  to 
relieve  Maine  woods  operations  from  the  hours  restrlcticns  rf  the 
act.  Representatives  of  the  Maine  pulp  and  lumber  and  labor  in- 
terests made  a  splendid  showing  at  this  hearing. 

Meanwhile.  Congressman  Clyde  H.  Smith,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hcuse  Committee  on  Labor,  has  been  successful  after  a  tremendous 
fi^bt  In  getting  the  committee  to  adopt  a  proposal  to  exempt  pulp 
and  lumber  operations  down  to  the  mill  Xrom  the  hours  rektxlcUon 
of  the  act. 

This  proposal  was  presented  to  the  House  Friday  and  it  Is  hoped 
to  serure  its  passage  this  coming  week.  I  am  flying  back  to  Wash- 
ington Monday  morning  to  be  on  band  to  help,  giving  up  the  visit 
I  had  planned  to  Aitxwtock  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address  at 
Ukt  new  cocpemUve  creamery  at  Port  Kent  on  Monday  evening, 
iinoe  everyone  in  Maine,  and  certainly  in  northern  Mame,  is  vitally 
concerned  with  12.000  Jobs  In  the  Maine  woods. 

The  Hcuse  last  year  put  forestry  on  a  parity  with  agriculture 
and  excluded  It  from  the  new  wage  and  hour  law,  but  the  Senate 
•tnjck  It  out  and  that  has  presented  the  present  problem. 

Maine  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  Congressman  Citdk  H. 
SMrru  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  at  ihxa  time,  and  he  Is  gen- 
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erally  recognized  as  one  of 
on  the  committee  on  either 
it  was  his  proposal  for 
mlttee  over  the  proposal  of  a 
he  was  entrusted  with  the 
amendments  which  are  now 
tribvjte  to  the  prestige  and 

People  of  Maine  have  a  r 
me  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 

Hitler  declared  recently 
Secretary  Hull  apparently 
those  eiqxjTt  markets  wars 

So  far  as  Marine  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  opposite 
protect  American  Industry  oi 

Let  us  keep  out  of  war  by 
nients  and  Involvements 
for   50  centuries.     Tliey   may 
must  not  again  fertilize  thei 

America  paid  $25,000,000 
safe  for  democracy  with 

Let  us  now  make  America 
000.000  men  back  to  work  on 

We  insist  that  Europe  shall 
Doctrine  makes  that  clear 
Euroi>e? 

The  European  struggle  wll 
librlum  among  the  clashing 
if  we  do  not  unsettle  the 

Let    us    be    adequately 
straightening  out  things  lier ; 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind 
the  only  officials  in  America 
their  voice  Is  not  for  war 
here  In  the  United  States. 


strongest  and  most  Infhientlal  men 
ilde.     In  fact,  in  the  final  show-down 
amendments  that  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
eader  of  the  southern  Democrats,  and 
responsibility  of  finally  formtilating  the 
>efore  the  Hoxise.     This  Is  certainly  a 
Influence  of  a  man  from  Maine, 
to  ask  what  Washington  has  taught 
Maine, 
tjiat   "Germany   must   export   or   die." 
the   same   Idea   for   America.     For 
ve  frequently  been  fought. 
America  are  concerned,  I  am  convinced  of 
policy.     I  believe  that  America  must 
perish, 

keeping  clear  of  European  entangle- 
have  fought  over  their  boundaries 
fight  for   50  more.     American   blood 
racial  lands. 

for  the  last  war  to  make  the  world 
disc^ura^ng  results. 

safe  for  democracy  by  putting  10,- 
honest  Jobs. 

not  meddle  In  America.    The  Monroe 
^  Vhy,  then,  should  America  meddle  in 
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arrive  far  more  quickly  at  an  equl- 

forces  as  it  has  always  done  before 

by  rashly  rushing  to. 

and   dedicate    ovu*    energies   to 

at  home  rather  than  chasing  a  pot 

rainbow. 
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European  affairs.     They 
situation  and  the  coming 
Deal  advisors  are  planning 
Jack  G.\rner.    They  hope 


encirclements  are  going  o; 
Mme,  Perkins  and  the  N 


Modern  Encirclement;,  by  the  Old  Gray  Squirrel 


EXTENSIOjST  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


M.  MASON 

ILLINOIS 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monde  I,  May  1,  1939 


Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  bushy-tailed  friend  Jolted 
me  this  morning  with  the  fuestion,  "Congressman,  what  does 

answered  my  friend  as  follows: 
Webster  defines  'enclrclefcient'  as  'state  of  being  enclosed, 
enclasped,  embraced.'  Thf  world  has  always  thought  of  en- 
condition,  surrounded  by  friends, 
enclosed  in  lovins  arms  idea.  Hitler,  however,  has  recently 
given  It  the  cpposite  meant  ig,  such  as  surrounded  by  enemies, 
prevented  from  realizing  d(  sires,  blocked  off,  frustrated.  That 
is  a  peculiar  question  for  jfju  to  ask,  Stuffy.  What  is  the  big 
idea?" 
Stuffy  grinned  quite  wickedly  and  chuckled  to  himself,  then 
folloirs:  "Well,  Congressman,  I  have 
listened  in  lately  on  scvera  'encirclement  conferences.'  They 
were  held  In  the  President's  study  and  did  not  deal  with 

iealt  with  our  domestic  political 
1940  battle.  The  President's  New 
an  encirclement  movement  against 
to  block  him  off  from  the  Presi- 
dency by  creating  an  alliince  of  new  dealers,  labor  leaders, 
radical  'reds,'  and  north^  Negroes.  It  is  a  stop-Gamer 
program. 

"Within  this  large  encirjilement  movement  several  smaller 

John  L.  Lewis,  vinth  the  aid  of 
IL.  R,  B..  is  encircling  and  trying 
to  block  off  and  destroy  th ;  A.  F.  of  L.  The  Communists  are 
trying  an  encirclement  mai'cment  upon  the  industrial  unions 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  are  ha  ring  some  success  with  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  at  le  ist  that  part  not  following  Homer 
Martin.  Martin,  it  secmi ,  evaded  the  encirclement  move- 
ment. Then,  again,  the  Hew  E)eal  administration  has  been 
maneuvering  during  the  pa  st  6  years  to  put  across  an  encircle- 
ment mo\'ement  upon  bus  ness,  and  almost  succeeded  before 

was  going  on.    It  is  interesting  to 


Congress  woke  up  to  what 
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note  that  the  final  success  of  all  these  smaller  encirclements 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  success  or  outcome  of  the 
large  encirclement  movement  that  is  aimed  at  the  Gamer 
camp  of  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
circles  within  circles,  and  no  one  knows  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  However,  each  individual  American,  each  minority,  each 
religious  group,  each  political  camp,  must  be  eternally  vigilant 
if  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  speech  in  this  land  of 
ours.  We  should  go  back  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  kind  of  en- 
circlements, the  loving,  protecting,  helpful  kind,  and  leave 
the  Hitler  kind  of  hatred  encirclements  to  the  dictators  ol 
Europe." 

After  rewarding  my  little  friend  for  his  excellent  explana- 
tion of  American  encirclements  and  his  advice  UF>on  the 
same,  I  walked  on  to  the  office,  thinking  about  encirclements 
and  encirclements. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  DON  L.  BERRY 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  editor  of  the  Record  and  Tribime,  Indianola, 
Iowa : 

Ths  Record   and  Tribune. 
Indianola,  Iowa,  April  22,  1939. 
Hon   Ben  Jensen, 

Hoiise  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Ben:  I  am  writing  to  you,  along  with  other  Members  of 
the  Iowa  delegation,  asking  your  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  wage-hour  bill,  which  Is  being  introduced  by  John  Gwtnne, 
vhich  will  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  all  news- 
papers with  a  circulation  under  5,000.  The  exemption  limit  now 
is  3.000.  which  is  too  low  for  a  good  many  papers  which  are 
strictly  local  In  their  nature.  I  think  this  amendment  will  not 
be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

Papers  of  this  size  are  strictly  local  service  Institutions,  and 
are  In  no  sense  In  Interstate  commerce.  The  only  Interstate  com- 
merce we  have  Is  the  few  out-of-State  subscribers  who  used  to 
live  here  and  want  the  honie-town  news.  We  do  not  ask  exemption 
for  our  Job  departments  when  thej*  are  engaged  In  out-of-State 
work.  That  would  give  us  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  print- 
ers who  must  comply  with  the  law.  But  if  we  have  to  comply 
with  It.  It  gives  other  printers  In  localities  where  they  have  a 
reserve  supply  of  laborers  on  which  they  can  call,  an  unfair 
advantage  over  us.  We  employ  all  the  printers  In  this  community 
and  give  them  steady  work.  We  cannot  tell  the  people  of  the 
community  Just  when  and  in  what  order  they  must  demand  their 
printing  In  order  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  men  under  44  hours 
a  week. 

When  the  orders  for  printing  or  advertising  come  In  It  Is  our 
business  to  serve  the  community  and  take  care  of  them.  If  we 
have  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime  during  peak  loads,  then 
we  either  have  to  lose  money  on  the  job,  overcharge  the  customer, 
refuse  the  work,  or  add  to  our  staff  enough  printers  to  carry  the 
peak  loads,  and  then  have  them  all  left  here  on  part  time  under 
normal  conditions.  I  don't  believe  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
make  any  of  these  things  necessary.  We  can.  of  course,  relvise  to 
accept  subscriptions  from  out  of  the  State,  then  we  might  become 
automatically  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  but  I  don't  believe  Congress  or  even  the  labor  agitators 
care  to  deprive  former  residents  of  their  chance  to  read  the  old 
home  news.  Yet,  If  there  Is  no  change  In  the  law.  It  seems  that 
that  Is  probably  what  we  will  have  to  do.  The  law  as  It  Is  Is 
totally  unfair  to  papers  like  our  own,  which  are  strictly  local  yet 
happen  to  exceed  3.000  by  a  comparatively  small  amoimt. 

We  have  reduced  our  circxilatlon  and  kept  under  the  3.000  by 
cutting  off  a  lot  of  exchanges,  yet  new  local  subscrlljers  keep 
coming  In.  We  can't  refuse  those.  The  next  move  will  probably 
have  to  be  to  cut  off  all  out-of-State  subscription*. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Don  L.  Beut.  Editor. 


International  Relations 
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HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Meml)ers  of  Congress, 

now  that  we  have  heard  Reichfuehrer  Hitler's  radio  address. 
in  which  he  has  definitely  rejected  the  proposal  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  keep  the  nations  out  of  war.  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  has  been  definitely  shown  that  our  future  international 
relations  should  be  viewed  with  deep  concern  and  particu- 
larly where  they  apply  diplomatically  or  otherwise  with 
dictator -controlled  nations. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  has  proven  beyond  a  question 
of  a  doubt  that  written  agreements  have  no  significance 
when  dictator -controlled  governments  wish  to  exercise  their 
ambitions. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  of  complete  iso- 
lation as  a  Nation,  nevertheless  until  a  greater  respect  for 
International  agreements  is  evidenced  we  are  almost  forced 
to  accept  isolation. 

Old  World  intrigue  is  as  much  In  the  foreground  today. 
if  not  more,  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past  and  the  lack 
of  international  stability  has  created  a  suspicion  among  na- 
tions that  is  definitely  destructive  and  the  policy  of  expan- 
sion that  is  being  followed  by  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan, 
and  the  methods  they  have  utilized  is  not  conducive  of  inter- 
national security  and  friendship. 

I  think  the  position  taken  by  Norway  as  indicated  by  the 
following  news  release  under  date  of  April  27  from  Oslo  Is 
self-explanatory  and  one  that  is  to  be  commended: 

Norway  Wants  No  Guarantt.  Leader  Sats — Pledges  Rscaroed  as 
Prejudicial  to  Scandina\ian  Liberty 

(By  C.  J.  Hambro) 

Oslo.  April  27. — On  April  14  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Neville  Chamberlain.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  feel  Itself  bound  at  once  to  lend  the 
Greek  or  Rumanian  Government,  as  the  case  might  be,  all  support 
in  its  power  If  the  Independence  of  Greece  or  Rumania  should  be 
threatened  In  such  a  way  that  the  Government  of  these  countrle* 
considered  it  vital  to  resist  with  their  national  forces^ 

Similar  declarations  have  been  made  In  regard  to  \'aiiouB  other 
states,  and  It  has  been  suggested  both  In  Parliament  and  In  the 
press  that  this  new  policy  of  security  should  be  extended  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

So  far  It  Is  not  known  under  what  terms  the  guaranty  has  been 
given;  whether  it  Is  a  unilateral  declaration  or  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion of  some  kind.  But  without  In  any  way  reducing  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  declarations  made  In  the  present  emergency.  It  can 
no  doubt  be  said  that  the  northern  countries  have  not  requested 
and  do  not  wish  any  such  guaranty,  nor  have  they  been  approached 
on  this  subject. 

CTTARANTICS  AVOmED 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  keep 
outside  any  bloc  of  powers  that  may  be  formed  and  to  observe  a 
strict  and  unimpeachable  neutrality.  There  Is  also  among  the 
people  themselves  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  guaranties  of  any  kind 
would  be  prejudicial  to  their  national  Independence. 

The  very  idea  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  shoiild  need  any 
special  guaranty  from  any  state  or  group  of  states  Is  foreign  to  th« 
northern  countries  and  would  se«?m  to  Imply  that  they  had  danger- 
ous national  or  political  disagreements  with  some  nation  or  other, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

AH  the  northern  states  are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
signatories  to  the  KeUogg-Brland  Pact  for  renunciation  of  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  It  would  probably  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  state  they  have  today  an  unconditioned  and  implicit  belief 
In  the  collective  security  built  upon  the  Covenant  and  the  KeUogg- 
Brland  Treaty.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  feel  convinced 
that  any  special  guaranty  given  by  one  or  more  of  their  cosignatories 
would  materlaUy  lessen  any  event\ial  danger  of  agreaslon  from  an 
outside  power. 

PROMISES  DiacamrrcD 

Of  course,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  moment,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
is  the  general  distrust  among  governments,  states,  and  nations. 
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What  might  be  called  the  International  pxjlitical  credit  system  has 
cc:mplPtely  broken  down.  No  state  believes  wholeheartedly  In  any 
promise  given  by  any  other  state  today.  Covenants,  pacts,  treaties, 
conventions,  and  agreements  violated  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
obligation**,  undertakings,  promises,  and  guaranties  unfulfilled  have 
left  tlie  world  In  a  state  of  moral  chaos.  As  states  have  gone  off 
gold  «o  they  have  gone  off  their  whole  system  of  political  rcspon- 
ilbllltles.  It  lA  hardly  the  opportune  moment  for  Inspiring  confi- 
dence. That  cannot  be  done  any  longer  by  word.s.  however  beauti- 
ful and  reassuring.     It  can  only  be  done  by  deeds,  however  modest. 

The  nations  have  lost  interest  guaranties  on  paper.  They  are  not 
deluded  quite  so  eaf-lly  as  they  used  to  be.  They  even  have  a  lurk- 
ing su.splclon  of  slogans  and  are  not  convinced  that  democracy  or 
the  reverse  Is  the  true  touchstone  of  action  taken  by  great  powers. 

The  northern  countries  are  ftUly  aware  that  an  absolute  condition 
for  remaining  neutral  In  case  of  a  European  conflict  must  be  to 
arm  to  such  an  extent  that  no  attempt  on  their  territories  could 
meet  with  an  Immediate  success,  and  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their 
Independence  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  Is  why  all  four 
countries,  with  the  consent  of  all  political  parties,  have  voted 
larger  credits  for  national  defense  than  ever  before. 

The  four  nations  are  also  fully  persuaded  that  It  will  be  In  the 
lnt«'rest  of  every  country  and  of  the  future  of  European  civiliza- 
tion that  one  corner  of  Europe  should  remain  neutral  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  and  they  are  convinced  that  the  world  Is 
longing  for  hopes  once  more  and  also  for  plain  speech. 

That  Is  why  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  followed  with  so  keen  an  attention  In  most  countries. 
The  United  States  Is  In  a  singular  f>osltlon.  It  has  not  extended  Its 
territories  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  does  not  rvile  conquered  na- 
tions. Its  great  cities  and  Its  frontiers  are  In  no  Immediate  exterior 
danger.  Akin  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Indebted  to  all  of 
them  In  spite  of  war  loans.  It  alone  can  hope  to  understand  and 
be  understf:od  and  to  Incur  a  minimum  of  suspicion. 

When  the  United  States  unreservedly  and  openly  emerges  from 
the  shadows  of  Isolation  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  starting  upon 
a  fresh  era  of  international  cooperation  and  coordination. 


The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1939 


RADIO  TALK  BY  FULTON  LEWIS,  JR. 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  has  been 
much  pressure  put  on  me  to  Introduce  a  petition  in  the  Well 
of  the  House  to  discharge  the  Waj's  and  Means  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  H.  R.  2.  which  is  the  Town- 
send  plan.  I  have  declined  to  do  so  at  this  time  because  I 
believe  the  leaders  of  the  House  plan  to  give  us  a  vote  on  this 
bUl  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  here  a  brief  com- 
mentary made  by  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  nationally  known  news 
commentator  on  a  coast-to-coast  radio  network,  concerning 
the  probability  of  a  vote  on  H.  R,  2  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  commentary  corroborates  my  belief  in  this 
regard. 

Now,  you  may  recall  that  more  than  a  month  ago,  I  made 
several  reports  to  you.  about  some  hearings  that  were  held  on 
the  Townsend  old-age  pension  plan,  and  the  General  Welfare 
Act — which  Is  somewhat  similar — and  several  other  bills,  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  old-age  pensions. 

The  Townsend  bill  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has  the  greatest 
ntunerical  support  throughout  the  country. 

Every  year,  at  every  session  of  Congress,  a  lltUe  handful  of 
Congressmen  who  support  these  old-age  pension  programs,  put 
up  a  battle  to  get  their  bill  to  the  House  floor,  and  at  least  get  a 
record  vote  on  It. 

At  first,  of  course.  Its  necessary  to  get  hearings  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  up  imtil  this  session,  they  never 
had  been  able  to  get  that. 

There  lias  never  been  a  vote  on  the  Townsend  bill.  That's  not 
hard  to  understand.  Very  frankly,  the  average  Member  of  Con- 
gress does  not  wanlj  a  vote  on  any  of  these  bills.  The  Townsend 
plan,  lor  example,  tea  very  troublesome  and  precarious  political 
Issue.  The  average  politician  much  prefers  to  talk  about  It.  to 
vague,  broad,  and  ambiguous  generalities. 

The  Congressmen  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  roll-call  vote  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  which  they  are  pinned  down  to 


b  e 


that 


one  of  two  positions:   "Yes 
it."  and  there  never  has 
any  of  these  other  similar 

Up  until  this  session  tlie 
so  much  as  a  hearing. 

But  this  time  it  was  a 
Townsend   bill   Is  a   young. 
Florida.  Representative  Joe 
than  85  pounds,  but  he  has 

Representative  Hendricks 
the  chairman  of  the   House 
the  Townsendites  and  the 
to  teU  their  story  at  least 
to  do  so,  with  the  result  thai 

Various  witnesses  appeare  1 
days;  the  committee  heard 
eluding  the  tall,  elderly  Dr. 
after  It  was  over,  the  whole 
There  hasnt  been  a  word  of 
weeks. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  thi 
several  million  backers  of 
find  out  what  has  happenec 
merely   pushed   away   in    a 
the  rug.  so  to  speak.  In  the 

I  talked  to  Representatlvi 
case  at  all:   he  told  me  t 
Committee  have  informed 
the  Townsend  bill — and  the^ 
the  preisent  time;  studying 

As  soon  as  these  secret 
will  take  definite  action  on 
matter  of  fairness  and   cou 
Means  Committee  every 
If  it  falls  to  do  so  within  a 
he  could  take. 

He  cculd  bring  his 
spite  of  the  Ways  and  Mes 
a   petition   to  that  effect.  s| 
House;    but   he   said   he 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

Now,   with  •  that   as   a 
among  members  of  the  Waj^ 
Committee  and  among  the 
to  see  whether  Representat 
through  rose-colored  glasses 

The  Ways  and  Means  Co 
and  these  other  similar  bil 
tlnue  for  a  week  or  10 
that.     At   the  end   of  that 
seems  to  be  a  very 
Townsend  bill — perhaps  all 
out  approving  or  disapprov 
be  unfavorable. 

Now.  after  that,  it's 
its  pernxlsslon  for  the  bill 
floor   (ihafs  true  of  all  1 
tom  is.  that  the  Rules 
such  circumstances. 

But  It  seems  that  the 
It  will  send  these  bills  to 
to  debate. 

The  general  leaders  of 
most   of  them  personally 
pension  plan — the  several 
out  the  country,  are  entitled 
floor  of  the  House  of 
vote  so  they  can  see  how 

So  it  appears  that  some 
the  old-age  pension  groups 
finally  will  get  this  record 
for  which  they've  been 


I  am  for  it,"  or  "No.  I  am  opposed  to 
n  a  vote  on  the  Townsend  plan,  ot 
Programs, 
(roponents  never  have  been  able  to  get 


lit  le  dllTerent  story.    The  sponsor  of  th« 

wiry,   persistent   little   genUeman   from 

Hendbicks;  I  doubt  if  he  weighs  mere 

he  tenacity  of  85  bulldogs. 

appealed  to  Representative  DoucHroM, 

Wajrs  and   Means  Committee,   to  ci\e 

proponents  of  these  other  bills  a  chance 

and  this  tima  the  committee  decided 

those  hearings  were  held  a  month  ago. 

on  twth  sides;  the  hearings  lasted  10 

everyone  who  asked  to  be  heard,  in- 

FVancis  Townsend  In  person;  but  then. 

subject  seemed  to  die  a  sudden  decth. 

news  or  a  development  of  any  kind  few 

afternoon  that  it  was  only  fair  to  the 

hcse  bills  throughout  the  country  lo 

to  them  and  whether  they  have  been 

I^lgeonhole.   brushed   under   the  edge   ol 

ope  that  they'll  be  forgotten. 

Hendricks.     He  said  that  is  not  the 

the  leaders  on  the  Ways  and  Means 

im  that  the  committee  is  considering 

other  progranis — in  secret  sessions,  at 

^ch  one  of  them  carefully. 

dpcussions  are  completed  the  committee 

them.     Mr.  Hendricks  said  that  as  a 

te.<=y.   he  wants  to  give  the  Ways  and 

odportunlty  to  carry  out   that   promise. 

1  easonable  time,  there  is  one  alternative 
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comfon  able 


Gen.  Peter 


HON.  A.  WI 
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bill  to  th©  House  floor  by  force.  In 

or  any  other  committee,  by  getting 

gned  by   at   least   218   Members  of   the 

not   want   to  attempt   that  method 


stj  rter. 


I  did  some  digging  of  my  own 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Rules 

louse  leaders  in  general  this  afternoon, 

fe  Hendrickt  Is  locking  at  the  picture 

and  this  is  what  I  find: 

iimittee  is  studying  the  Townsend  bill 
at  the  present  time.  They  will  con- 
more  at   least,  probably  longer  than 

ime  they  will  take  a  vote,  and  there 
majority  in  favor  of  sending  the 

)f  these  bills — to  the  House  floor  with- 

ng  them,  but  with  a  report  that  will 
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.    for  the  Rules  Committee  to  give 

to  come  up  for  debate  on  the  House 

i  islatlon ) ,     The  almost  invariable  cus- 

Comjnittee  does  not  give  its  approval  under 

Committee  will  reverse  that  custom; 
House  floor  and  allow  them  to  come 
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House  have  decided  that  although 

opposed   to   the   Townsend   old-age 

million  supporters  of  that  plan,  through- 

to  have  the  bill  brought  up  on  the 

atives — they're  entitled  to  a  record 

Member  of  Congress  stands. 

tijne  this  session  the  Townsend  followers, 

will  get  their  bUl  to  the  floor— they 

vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

for  nearly  6  years. 


Repre  sentatives 
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figh:ing 


Gabriel  Muhlenberg 


EXTENSl4)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 


.LIS  ROBERTSON 


CF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiy,  May  1,  1939 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  M-.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress authorized  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  erection 
at  Woodstock.  Va..  of  a  siiitable  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Gen.  Peter  Gabriel  Muhl^iberg  to  commemorate  his  patriotic 
ser\1ces  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  that  bill  waa 
pending  in  the  House  I  stated  that  the  erection  of  such  a 
monument  would  stimula  e  the  patriotism  of  the  youth  cf  the 
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country.    In  rec^t  months  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  ' 
General  Muhlenberg  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Shenandoah  County,  and  the 
following  letter  was  written  by  a  seventh-grade  pupil  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools: 

Mount  Jackson.  Va.,  April  24,  1939. 
Supt.  C.  C.  Shoemaker. 

Woodstock.   Va. 

Deab  Mk.  Shoemaker:  Mr.  Hepner.  our  teacher,  read  a  letter 
from  you  in  which  you  asked  that  each  school  have  one  of  the 
pupils  write  you  a  letter  telling  what  we  are  doing  by  way  of 
studying  the  story  of  Reverend  Muhlent>erg  and  the  contemplated 
memorial  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  advise  you  that  our  class  has  dele- 
gated this  honor  to  me.  and  that  we  have  been  studying  this  sub- 
ject In  school  when  I  was  yet  In  the  lower  grades. 

The  Shenandoah  County  geography  that  has  been  in  our  schools 
for  a  number  of  years  gives  a  very  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  this  patriotic  incident  of  Revolutionary  days,  as  well  as  some 
other  books  we  have  been  here  in  school,  and  the  grades  from  fifth 
up  to  seventh  have  been  studying  It  for  years. 

The  little  pamphlet  that  Mrs.  Massie  brought  to  the  schools 
gives  a  more  recent  account  of  Just  what  progress  is  being  made 
lu  this  matter,  and  we  have  studied  It  as  thoroughly  as  we  could. 

I  think  our  Representative.  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  has  done 
a  splendid  work  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  our 
Government  at  Washington,  and  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  secure 
the  sum  of  $25,000  to  put  it  across. 

The  citizens  of  the  county,  who  have  contributed  time  and 
effort,  also,  deserve  the  recognition  of  the  people  of  Shenandoah 
County  and  the  people  of  Woodstock,  especially,  for  this  fine  con- 
tribution to  their  town,  but  the  people  of  our  county.  State,  and 
Nation  owe  the  greatest  debt  of  pratltude  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Rev.  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenl>erg  and  the  patriotic  men  who 
volunteered  on  that  fine  Sunday  morning  to  march  off  to  war  for 
the  noble  cause  that  gave  us  our  liberty  and  freedom. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Gut  H.  S.^geh. 
Seventh  Grade,  Hudson  Cross  Roads  School. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1939 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  include  herein  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  me,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  imperative  that  the  people  who  are  unemployed  and  ! 
who  are  willing  to  work  shotild  have  every  reasonable  opportunity  j 
to  secure  emplojrment,  and  only  by  cooperation  t>etween  govern- 
ment and  business  can  persons  on  relief  rolls  or  unemployed  t>e 
given  emplojTnent  and  private  business  Interests  have  urged  that 
expenditures  for  relief  be  dlminlrhed  and  a  few  certain  groups 
assert  their  ability  to  bring  universal  prosperity  to  the  country  if 
the  solution  of  the  country's  problems  were  left  to  them,  and 
while  the  solution  of  such  problems,  during  the  year  1932  and  for 
several  years  prior  thereto,  were  left  to  them  the  greatest  depres- 
sion our  country  has  known  was  dropped  Into  the  lap  of  the 
Government,  and  those  who  now  proclaim  their  ability  to  bring 
alx>ut  prosperity  offer  no  new  solution,  except  to  go  back  to  the 
policies  m  which  they  profess  their  faith,  which  actually  led  up  to 
Nation-wide  unemployment  and  almost  a  total  bankruptcy  of 
agriculture  and  financial  institutions  and  a  wholesale  loss  of  Jobs 
and  positions  to  men  and  wonien  willing  and  desiring  to  work, 
and  the  only  solution  now  offered  to  remedy  the  situation  by  those 
who  proclaim  that  if  the  full  management  of  affairs  should  l>e 
turned  back  to  them  is  that  they  will  now  solve  the  problem 
right,  which  they  solved  wrong  before,  professing  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  lost  confidence;  and 

Whereas  their  loss  of  confidence  has  been  present  with  them 
since  they  were  put  out  of  pwwer  In  the  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "on  March  4,  1933,  and  their  lack  and  loss  of  confidence 
has  e-xisted  during  6  long  years  and  no  program  yet  offered  by 
them,  except  that  they  want  affairs  turned  back  to  them  without 
asssrting  or  setting  forth  any  specific  program  that  they  profess  to 
execute  and  the  "loss-of-confidence  group"  has  persistently  asserted 
that  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  l)elng  and  was  almost  actually 
dcstroved  as  early  as  1933  and  1934,  and  notwithstanding  such 
assertions  the  United  States  Government  credit  is  as  strong  today 
as  ever  before  In  the  history  of  our  country,  since  Its  own  securities 
are  relUng  on  the  market  far  above  par  and  many  of  the  "loes- 
of-confidence  group"  are  making  their  Investments  In  said  securi- 


ties, and  while  we  deplore  the  troubled  conditions  now  existing  In 
world  affairs,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  not  only  has  the  "lack-of- 
confldence  group"  not  lost  faith  In  the  Government  as  ahown  by 
their  Investments  In  the  securities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment but  the  nations  of  the  world  who  are  troubled  with  nmion 
and  threats  of  war  are  sending  their  gold  and  treasures  tu  the 
United  States  of  America,  believing  It  to  be  the  safest  govern- 
mental institution  on  earth:  Therefore  be  It 

Resoli^d.  That  the  people  of  the  UnlUd  States  have  not  lost 
faith  In  liielr  great  leader  nor  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  Government,  and  while  reasonable  enough  and  fair  enough 
not  to  claim  perfection  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite  em- 
plo>-ment  as  much  as  possible  and  to  refrain  from  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  so  far^^as  It  can  reasonably  be  done:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  "propose*  to 
business  institutions  who  have  expressed  their  lack  of  confidence, 
that  for  every  man  to  whom  they  will  give  employment  the  FVd- 
eral  Government  will  promptly  remove  from  the  pay  rolls  and  stop 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  that  the  Industrial  concerns 
who  have  so  assertedly  stated  that  they  ha^-e  lost  confidence,  furnish 
to  the  Government  the  number  of  men  that  they  will  give  em- 
ployment to  for  at  least  a  perlcd  of  6  months  at  a  reasxinabl-,'  wage 
or  salary,  and  for  an  rqual  numl>er  that  are  employed  by  them  the 
Government  will  withdraw  their  names  from  its  emplcjrment  and 
relief  rolls. 

There  necessarily  must  be  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  business  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  business  interest  or 
enterpri.se  will  always  be  perfect,  neither  should  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Government  in  all  of  its  activities  be  without 
error.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  blessed  by  having 
the  greatest  Government  on  earth,  and  taking  it  all  together 
there  is  no  government  anywhere  better  managed  and  more 
responsive  to  the  will  and  wish  of  the  people  than  is  our  own 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  to  do  as  to  be  abusive  and  criticize. 
I  have  known  many  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to  run  his 
own  business  at  all,  but  knew  exactly  how  to  run  everybody 
else's.  If  one  chooses  to  look  back  over  the  history  of  this 
Government,  they  will  find  in  proportion  as  little  to  criticize 
as  the  average  person  would  find  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  business  or  own  life's  conduct.  Great  for- 
tunes have  been  made  and  builded  up  in  America  the  like  of 
which  has  not  b?en  duplicated  in  any  nation  or  in  any  com- 
bination of  nations  on  earth.  Many  of  these  business  enter- 
prises have  succeeded  largely  on  their  own  merits,  judiment, 
and  management,  and  many  have  reached  their  peak  through 
the  processes  which  they  have  followed  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  favorite  legislation.  Many  a  fortune  has 
been  made  by  industries  that  were  fostered  and  nurtured  by 
an  extraordinary  high  tanff  protection,  and  that  element  of 
business  reached  the  zenith  of  Its  power  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pres:d:nt  Hoover  and  a  limited  group  had  b?come 
so  powerful  that  they  influenced  the  writing  of  such  a  high 
tariff  wall  that  they  destroyed  the  agricultural  interests  cf  our 
country  and  pulled  the  roof  down  upon  business  In  general. 
For  some  time  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party 
have  been  trying  to  bring  things  l>ack  to  a  common  level.  It 
is  at  least  as  much  the  duty  to  help  the  poor  and  weak  up  as 
it  is  to  bring  the  strong  and  powerful  down  to  a  plane  of 
equity  and  justice. 

No  right-thinking  man  wants  to  see  any  honest  and  legiti- 
mate business  treated  unfairly.  On  the  other  hand,  no  right- 
thinking  man  wants  to  see  men,  and  whole  families  some- 
times, unemployed  and  without  work,  food,  and  with  scanty 
clothing.  So  in  adjusting  the  problems  that  confront  the 
country  there  must  be  demonstrated  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

I  understand  there  is  now  meeting  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
representatives  of  industries  and  large  business  enterprises 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  I  hope  they  may  devise  seme 
plan  that  they  may  follow  that  wlU  lead  to  better  cooperation 
with  the  Government  itself.  Unfortunately,  there  happens  to 
be  here  and  there  men  identified  with  big  business  and  even 
holding  high  political  positions  who  can  find  no  other  avenue 
of  pretended  helpfulness  other  than  to  condemn  and  criticize. 
World  affairs  are  in  a  grave  situation.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  United  States  may  honorably  remain  free 
from  war;  and  In  view  of  the  very  serious  situati<xi  of  world 
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affairs.  It  should  be  plain  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
United  States  in  all  of  its  business  interests  and  those  who 
represent  them  should  cooperate  in  every  fair  and  reasonable 
manner,  not  only  to  maintain  an  honorable  peace  but  to 
maintain  a  proper  relationship  among  all  of  its  people,  includ- 
ing their  business  relationship.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  most 
at  this  time  Is  a  spirit  and  willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
and  to  be  cooperative  rather  than  to  be  condemning  every- 
thing. The  group  or  faction  or  even  a  nation  that  thinks 
everjbody  and  everything  is  wrong  but  Itself  eventually  finds 
that  it  has  not  chosen  the  path  either  to  happiness,  content- 
ment, or  success.  False  propaganda  and  misrepresentation 
should  give  way  everywhere  to  clear  thinking  and  honest 
endeavor,  and  a  willingness  to  coojaerate  and  a  desire  first 
to  be  helpful  rather  than  to  be  critical  will  prove  beneficial 
Those  who  indulge  in  the  policy  of  helpfulness  rather  than 
ituLt  of  vindictiveness  will  be  the  happier  and  more  successful. 


The  "EmeYpenrics"  Become  Permanent  Under  the 
President's  Keonicanization  IMan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGK  H,  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOVSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  193$ 

Mr.   BENDER.    Mr.   Speaker.   President   Roosevelt   has 

taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  with  the  first  proposal  for  a 
comprehensive  reorganization  of  F>ederal  agencies.  Under 
his  regrouping  the  Treasury  Department  will  be  renamed 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  activities  of  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board  and  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  will  be 

conducted  under  direct  White  House  supervision.  Our  pres- 
ent National  Resources  Committee  and  our  so-called  Em- 
ployment Stabilization  Office,  which  is  now  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  will  similarly  move  over  into  the 
Budget  Bureau;  and  the  financial  rearrangement  will  be 
completed  with  the  naming  of  one  of  the  President's  yet  to 
be  appointed  six  Executive  assistants  to  act  as  contact  man 
between  White  House  and  Treasury. 

So  far.  so  good.  But  we  speedily  leave  the  realm  of  judi- 
cious reorganization  and  enter  the  field  of  controversy.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  new  Federal  Loan  Agency,  and  in 
It  he  suggests  the  liunping  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  the 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  Here  is  something  new.  When  the  E.  H.  F.  A. 
was  set  up.  when  the  P.  H.  A.  was  created,  when  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  born,  it  was  certainly  contemplated  that 
their  existence  was  to  be  limited  to  the  period  diuing  which 
they  were  necessary.  To  consolidate  these  agencies  into  a 
new  department  is  clearly  an  effort  to  ''freeze"  them  into 
permanence.  As  independent  arms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, their  activities  were  op>en  to  public  scrutiny  at  all  times. 
Their  policies  were  reviewable,  their  expenditures  were  avail- 
able for  examination,  their  personnel  was  a  matter  of  public 
record  readily  accessible  to  all  who  were  interested.  Once 
these  independent  emergency  groups  become  fused  in  a  large, 
well-concealed  department,  they  will  become  permanent 
organs  of  the  Federal  Government.  Make  them  part  of  a 
staff  which  is  certain  of  its  job.  and  it  will  take  poliUcal 
dynamite  to  pry  them  loose  from  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

But  there  is  still  worse  in  the  President's  reorganization 
set-up.  We  are  to  be  given  a  new  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Within  it  wiU  be  embraced  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.,  both  Inde- 
pendent organizations  at  present,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  buildings  branches  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 


National  Park  Service,  anl  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

By  consolidating  those  i  roups,  the  President  will  create  a 
situation  In  which  the  m(  st  notorious  spending  agencies  of 
the  Nation  will  be  perpetuated.  The  President's  rearrange- 
ment, it  should  be  observed,  does  not  contemplate  the  de- 
sirability of  eliminating  th?  distinction  between  P.  W.  A.  and 
W.  P.  A.  It  does  not  consider  the  frequently  urged  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  St  ites  Hoiosing  Authority  be  replaced 
by  some  Federal  consult!  ng  group  which  will  have  as  its 
purpose  the  encroachmen  of  private  housing  developments 
rather  than  the  direct  ;onstruction  of  pubhcly  financed 
slum-clearance  projects. 

No  matter  how  benevoh  nt  the  President's  intentions  may 
be.  there  can  be  no  reason  ible  doubt  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  proposed  reorganize  tion.  Spending  agencies  designed 
for  emergency  purposes  )nly  will  become  fixtures  of  our 
National  Government.  T  \e  effort  to  correct  abuses  within 
the  existing  framework  o  our  relief  administration  will  be 
completely  forgotten  In  th  ?  excitement  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  new  go\*ernmental  division.  We 
shall  be  right  back  where  we  started  from  this  spiirg  whea 
Congress  Insisted  upon  \  thoroughtolng  tnx-esUgaUon  ot 
W.  p.  A.  activUie^,  The  \  MMKsand  and  one  dl!&ruli»««  which 
«itw»^  accompany  the  ir*  wfer  of  FWeral  bu&inrss  from  one 

umcy  to  unothf  r  wiU  ttl  e  up  so  much  time  and  effort  that 
the  hedfty  enthusiasm  t>r  a  complete  re\^mping  of  our 
direct  ix^ief  W,  P.  A.  on  hniaation  will  be  dissipated.  And 
as  a  result  of  all  this  regr  >uping,  there  ts  nothing  to  indicate 
the  economies  which  shill  be  achie\'ed  upon  which  the 
Nation  or  Congress  may  r  st  a  decision. 

TO  all  appearances,  the  major  result  of  the  consolidations 
proposed  by  the  White  I  [ouse  will  be  the  perpetuation  of 
••emergency"  agencies  Ion) ;  after  their  usefulness  is  outlived. 
When  the  United  States  i  upreme  Court  killed  the  N.  R.  A., 
back  in  the  first  adminisi  ration  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, most  of  our  people  hslieved  that  the  N.  R.  A.  adminis- 
trative staff  speedily  ceaj  ed  its  activities.  Yet  as  late  as 
last  year,  there  were  still  scattered  employees  in  the  service 
of  the  dead  Blue  Eagle.  I '.  we  elevate  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A., 
U.  S.  H.  A.  and  E.  H.  F.  A,  D.  L.  C.  and  E.  I.  B.  to  the  digni- 
fied status  of  departmental  divisions,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  may  resign  thems  Ives  to  a  long,  hard  pull.  A  huge 
personnel,  administrative,  supervisory,  as  weir^as  the  recipi- 
ents of  direct  aid,  will  bei'ome  vitally  interesttd  in  assuring 
their  permanent  retention  of  staff  positions.  Advocates  of 
civil-service  extension  wil  insist  upon  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  their  pet  measure  to  emergency  relief  p>ersonnel. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  White  House  for  its  explicit  mes- 
sage. The  President's  prjposal  has  given  us  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  piu-poses  to  i  rhich  the  new  reorganization  pow- 
ers are  to  be  put.  They  wll  be  used,  not  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, for  the  paring  dowrj  of  the  huge  Federal  expenditures 
which  have  piled  upon  odr  Nation  the  greatest  debt  within 
the  history  of  mankind,  l|ut  rather  for  the  perpetuation  of 

resist  every  effort  to  restore  our 
o  the  last  man. 


a  bureaucracy  which  will 
finances  to  normal  levels 
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i  peaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
nclude  the  following  editorial  from 
i  itar  of  March  29 : 

Evening  Star  of  March  29,  19391 

TO  CONGRESS 


not  unexpected,  to  find  Mr.  Roose- 
r^oruLS   that    have    been    suggested    as 
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means  of  reducing  relief  costs  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  relief 
administration.  The  President's  position,  as  disclosed  In  his  mes- 
sage asking  for  •1.477.000.000  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  is  particularly  discouraging  in  that  it 
leaves  the  entire  burden  of  devising  a  more  economical  method  of 
administering  relief — if  there  Is  to  l>e  any  euch  saving — to  Congress. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  a  President  should  take  the  lead,  but 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  apparently  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  pres- 
ent system  despite  Its  demonstrated  shortcomings,  refuses  even  to 
consider  a  trial  of  alternatives. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  President  is  asking  only  HATJJOOO.- 
000  for  next  year  and  that  about  $2,250,000,000  will  have  been  spent 
for  W.  P.  A.  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Tills  reduction  Is  ba-sed 
on  the  assumption  that  W.  P.  A.  employment  will  average  only 
2.003  000  next  year,  as  compared  with  an  average  employment  of 
about  3.000.000  persons  this  year.  While  it  Is  to  be  hoi>ed"lhat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  correct  in  this  estimate,  the  Industrial  outlook  as  a 
whole  makes  it  appear  optimistic  and  suggests  the  possibility  that 
a  deficiency  appropriation  may  be  sought  btfore  the  year  is  over, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  any  event,  a  reduced  appropriation  based  on  a  restriction  In 
the  scope  of  W.  P.  A.  activity  because  of  improving  business  condi- 
tion* does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  So  long  as  unem- 
ployment continues  to  be  a  major  problem  the  cost  of  relief  will 
ccnrinue  to  l>e  disproportionate  to  the  results  secured  until  there 
Is  a  drastic  change  In  the  present  system  t»f  meeting  this  emergency. 

The  prtuctptU  change  su);s^ted  has  been  that  we  return  to  a 
cocpcrative  system  cf  rvUef.  in  which  rt^[»nsibiUiy  tor  •dmlnistra- 
ticn  w-ould  be  left  to  State  »nd  local  »v»thorUles,  afsistr<t  by  gr«nts« 
in'-«)(t  tTv>m  the  Ft-^rtU  Oowrnment  Th»»  eouid  be  workwl  out  to 
the  OntMkl  Ovtvvmn^ent  would  r«t«iu  acl<^qu«te  »upervtiaory  jM»we« 
te  pir\>tect  ita  tnt««««ts  It  l».  In  t»rt»  the  utethua  ucw  beinc  tol- 
lOMkt^l  in  *  t(fw  H«S9««  of  relW  artivjty 

III  it)wcittc«Uy  fHPPO'th]^  thi9  chAn3^:>  Mr.  Ro(v«eveU  mM  he  be))fv«t 
It  h»»  ''M  m*ny  (ll^(lx'Ant.<«)M^  ««  ihiNrv  Arf  pclnical  units  in  th* 
Katton.*'  But  until  U^e  PrcMdenl  jwvs  fit  to  make  a  more  con- 
viiK-nig  statenirut  as  to  th^  precis*  »\«ture  of  tl\e.se  '"dlsAdvantABe*.** 
the  ln\pression  will  per?4st  that  the  W  P.  A,  ts  more  ot  a  pump- 
priming  device  than  a.  r*-liof  aprncy.  If  that  is  the  case.  Congr««s 
must  be  proparrd  to  as5ume  the  entire  re.sponsibllity  for  seeing  to  W 
tliat  relief  funds  are  used  for  reLef  purposes  and  nothing  elie. 


Ohio-Lake  Erie  Canal  Should   Be  Abandoned  As 
Extravagant  and  Unnecessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTB 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  Ohio- 
Lake  Erie  Canal.    The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  1 

There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  recommendation  by  Army  engi- 
neers of  a  proposed  canal  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie.  Hear- 
ings to  determine  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  plan,  previously 
called  for  April  II.  have  been  Indefinitely  postponed.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  examine  the  project. 

The  engineers'  report  calls  for  the  construction,  at  present  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  canal,  extending  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Struth- 
ers.  Just  outside  the  city  of  Youngstown.  Construction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  canal  to  Lalte  Erie  would  be  postponed  until 
experience  had  proved  whether  the  first  stages  were  practical. 

Youngstown.  Ohio,  wotold  be  practically  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
this  canal,  and  It  would  not  even  be  of  any  great  advantage  to 
general  indus«.ry  there,  but  only  to  one  or  two  large  plants,  which 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  transportation  of 
coal. 

To  build  even  the  first  step  of  the  canal  would  cost  the  tax- 
paye-8  of  the  Nation  at  least  »42000.000.  according  to  Army 
estimates.  The  cost  of  the  whole  canal,  according  to  the  same  esti- 
mates, would  be  $207,000,000.  Interest  charges  during  construc- 
tion and  the  cost  to  local  taxpayers  would  increase  this  to  1240,- 
000.000.  Furthermore,  equipment,  terminal  facilities,  dredges,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  the  canal  would  have  to  be 
provided,  bringing  the  total  to  over  $300,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  public  money. 
Which  ought  not  to  be  made  under  present  conditions  even  if  the 


canal  would  be  tiseful.  there  are  numerotu  other  objactlons  to  It. 
It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  22  million  tons  of  freight  would  tM 
diverted  annually  from  the  railroads  and  that  over  tt,600  raUroad 
employees  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result. 

The  canal,  however,  would  be  closed  by  Ice  at  least  S  months 
each  year,  so  that  It  would  be  neoessary  (or  the  rallrotKts  to  main- 
tain their  lines  despite  these  heavy  losses.  Everyone  Is  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  the  rallroa<is:'  to  place  thU  added  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  which  would  be  directly  affected  is  not  com- 
prehensible. The  talk  that  such  a  canal  would  be  good  for  defen- 
give  purposes  in  case  of  war  is  Just  pure  rot 

However,  railroads  and  railroad  workers  will  not  l>e  the  only  suf- 
ferers. The  coal  industry  in  this  section  of  the  country  Is  another 
field  that  would  be  .serlotisly  affected. 

Naturally,  a  decrease  in  revenue  for  the  railroads  *rlll  mean  • 
consequent  decrease  In  the  present  heavy  Oovetnment  taxes  paid 
by  roads.  The  canal  will  therefore  place  a  further  burden  on  th« 
taxpayer  through  this  loss  In  revenue  to  the  Oovernmtnt.  which  la 
estimated  at  $2,000,000  annually. 

Nor  Is  the  general  experience  with  canals  such  as  to  warrant  this 
tremendous  investment— with  Interest  and  amortization  charge* 
of  $12  000.000  each  year  and  maintenance  costs  estimated  at  $2  000- 
000  annually,  which  the  taxfMiyers  of  the  Nation  would  have  to 
take  care  of. 

The  National  Resources  Committee.  In  a  repi^rt  to  the  President, 
has  east  serious  doubt  on  the  practicability  of  the  canal.  As  • 
result  of  this  report.  Mr.  R(X>sevelt  has  ordered  further  Inrvstticatlon 
Of  the  pro)»ct.  It  to  to  be  hi^^  that  when  the  Hou**  conmuit4>« 
comes  to  consider  the  recon^mendation  ot  the  canal  how  brtivre  it, 
U  wiU  refuse  to  ixtmmit  the  tV,t\«M^nnMMU  to  Xh»  pn\)$ct.  which  M 
unwu*  from  aliuost  e\^ery  point  ot  view. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MissorRi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  1),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    BURTON    K.    WHEELER.    OP    MON- 
TANA. MAY   1.   1939 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Wheeler  1  on 
the  railroad  situation  and  legislation  alTectinR  transporta- 
tion In  the  United  States.  The  speech  was  delivered  over 
the  radio  on  the  Forum  of  the  Washington  Star,  at  8:30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  1.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  speaking  to  you  tonight  on  the  Washington  Evening  Star  pro- 
gram may  I  be  pardoned  for  diverting  yotir  attention  from  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  war  hysteria  long  enough  to  dlsctm  one  of  our 
major  economic  problems  at  home.  It  Is  one  which  has  com- 
manded the  front  pages  not  for  days,  not  for  weeks,  but  for  months 
and  even  years.  Its  importance  can  hardly  be  overeBtlnuttcd.  It 
Is  a  national  problem  of  the  first  degree. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  the  gravity  sr>d 
the  Importance  of  the  railroad  problem,  has  twice  during  the  past 
year  appointed  committees  to  study  it.  Those  committees  reported, 
and  the  President  transmitted  their  conclusions  to  the  ConRTei-s. 
The  recommendations  of  the  President's  committee  have  furnished 
the  bases  for  the  general  transportation  leRislation  introduced  oy 
Senator  Tsuman  and  myself  in  this  Congress.  We  have  Intro- 
duced four  bills;  one  deals  with  regulation  of  competing  forms  of 
transportation,  one  with  reorganization  of  Insolvent  roads,  one 
with  waste  of  railroad  funds  in  ventures  outside  their  own  busl- 
ne!=:s.   and   one  with  railroad   holding  companies. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsflon  was  created  In  1887 
It  regtUated,  as  its  name  indicates.  Interstate  commerce.  Th»  rail- 
roads were  then  and  for  years  later  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the 
transportation  field.  But  today  other  forms  of  transportation 
flourish,  and  the  railroads  are  subjected  to  vlgorotis  competition 
from  both  motor  vehicles  and  water  carriers.  The  Congress  litis 
encouraged  the  construction  of  fine  highways  which  the  trucks 
can  and  do  use.  We  have  appropriated  millions  of  dollars  for 
such  purposes.  Likewise.  Congress  has  aided  water  carriers  with 
huge  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of  the  tJnlted  States  for 
the  purp>ose  of  dredging  harbors,  canalizing  rivers,  and  otherwls* 
encouraging,  with  public  funds,  the  growth  of  water  traiu3>ar» 
tatiou.  I 
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It  haa  been  requested  and  urged  by  many  that  the  railroads  be 
sutwieUzed  out  of  the  Public  Treasxxry.  But  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused, and  wisely  m  my  Judg^nicnt.  to  do  this.  It  Is  true  that  the 
rallrcacls  are  the  moet  vital  unit  of  our  transportation  system. 
Notwith.'^ landing  their  importance,  the  rallroada  are  not  entitled  to 
any  special  privileges.  Neither  should  they  be  made  to  suffer  any 
dLscrlmlnatlons. 

The  transportation  bill  which  Senator  TatrMAN  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced and  which  we  hope  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  will  recommend  for  passage  this  week  Is  neither  drastic 
nor  radical.  It  is  designed  to  modernize,  codify,  and  clarify  the 
present  law.  It  seeks  to  extend  regulation  by  the  same  and  single 
agency  to  all  compeUtlve  forms  of  transportation,  but  with  recog- 
nition of  the  inherent  advantages  of  each,  and  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  public  Interest. 

This  will  give  to  the  carriers  imlfled  and  fair  regulation.  It 
Will  Insure  for  the  public,  coordinated  transportation  service. 

Regulation  of  all  competitive  forms  of  transportation  by  a 
single  agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Is  reasonable. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  June  7.  1935. 
urged  the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  have  accomplished 
this  objective.  If  railroads  are  to  be  regulated,  certainly  their 
competitors  should  llk-wlse  be  regulated.  This  bill  Is  so  drawn 
that  each  form  of  transportation  is  to  be  regulated,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  form  of  transportation,  but  for  the  public 
interest.  This  country  is  conunltted  to  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion There  are  those  who  believe  that  Government  regulation  is 
wrong,  but  the  Nation  is  committed  to  that  policy.  If.  therefore. 
It  Is  proper  in  the  public  Interest  to  regulate  busses  and  trucks 
upon  the  highway  as  Congress  has  done,  and  to  regulate  the 
railroads,  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  not  regtilating  all  other 
forms  that  compete  'with  them? 

Some  water  carriers  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee 
In  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  They  fight  It  because 
they  do  not  want  regulation.  They  say  there  is  no  public  demand. 
There  Is  a  dcm.and,  a  demand  for  a  national  transportation  policy 
and  even-handed  Justice  for  all.  regardless  of  whether  they  be  small 
or  great.     Tills  bill  seeks  to  do  that. 

The  bill  uses  la  part  the  language  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  and  In  part  the  language  of  the  water-regulation  bills  of 
1935  and  1937.  It  has  bten  carefully  drafted  and  thoroughly  scru- 
tlnizid.  not  only  by  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  but  also  by  experts  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  rato-maklng  rule,  with  all  its  safeguards  of  the  public 
interest,  has  been  retained.  The  bill  plainly  says  that  In  pre- 
scribing a  rate  for  one  carrier  the  Commission  Is  to  consider  only 
the  effect  of  that  rate  on  that  particular  mode  of  transportation. 
Properly  administered,  this  should  mean  for  better  and  cheaper 
transportation. 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  considering  this  bill  in  executive 
session  and  has  eliminated  provisions  to  which  there  were  meri- 
torious objections.  As  It  emerges  from  the  committee  It  will  be  a 
constructive  and  modern  piece  of  regulatory  legislation. 

Another  major  railroad  problem  that  has  been  coinmandlng  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  Is  the 
challenge  to  do  something  constructive  about  those  railroads  that 
are  in  the  financial  hospital — receivership  or  bankruptcy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  railroads,  while  outwardly  In  good  physical 
health,  are  able  to  continue  as  going  concerns  only  because  they 
are  in  the  case  of  receivership  or  bankruptcy  courts. 

To  the  constimers  of  transportation  service  the  railroads  are  so 
many  miles  of  steel  rails,  so  many  locomotives,  so  many  boxcars, 
passenger  cars,  stations,  and  terminals.  In  the  securities  markets, 
however,  the  railroads  are  so  many  bonds,  so  many  shares  of  stock, 
so  many  Interest  coupons,  and  so  many  dividends. 

These  stocks  and  bonds  make  up  the  financial  structure  of  the 
railroads — Just  as  the  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives  make  up  their 
physical  structure 

When  a  locomotive  breaks  down.  It  la  taken  Into  the  shops  for 
repair.  When  a  railroad's  bonds  break  down  the  financial  struc- 
ture Is  taken  Into  the  bankruptcy  or  receivership  courts  for  repair. 
That  repair  process  Is  referred  to  as  reorganization. 

At  the  present  time,  companies  operating  more  than  75.000  miles, 
or  roughly  one-third  of  our  entire  railroad  mileage,  are  In  acute 
"financial  distress. 

Tlie  burdon  of  the  financial  structure  of  these  companies  on 
their  physical  structures  has  been  so  heavy  that  their  physical 
Structures  were  unable  to  produce  enough  cash  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  their  bonds 

The  effect  of  this  unfortunate  situation  is  no  private  or  local 
matter — It  extends  directly  or  Indirectly  to  every  member  of  the 
public.     The  problem  Is  a  national  problem  of  first  magnitude. 

The  figures  run  Into  box -car  numbers.  The  debt  and  stock  of 
these  bankrupt  railroads  exceed  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
The  number  of  persons  directly  employed  by  them  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  workers. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  financial  distress  do  not  stop  with 
the  securityholders  and  employees  directly  affected — they  extend 
to  the  passengers  and  shippers,  the  Industries  that  supply  rail- 
roads with  equipment  and  supplies,  Instirance  policyholders,  the 
securities  market — to  every  factor  In  our  economic  system,  and  to 
the  Government  Itself. 

Our  whole  economy  Is  sensitive  to  the  financial  stability  of  the 
railroad*.  For  this  reason  adequate  procedures  and  standards  for 
financial  rehabilitation  of  the  insolvent  railroads  are  matters  of 
national  concern. 
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•buses  and  scandals  of  the  past  where  that  responsibility  cannot 
be  escaped.  The  establishment  of  such  a  court  was  reconunended 
by  two  committees  appwinted  by  the  President  to  consider  the 
problem,  and  the  President  passed  that  recommendation  on  to 
Congress.  We  are  trying  to  effect  such  a  program,  and  we  will, 
unless  the  lobby  of  fear  Is  the  victor. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  we  do  not  offer  this  legislative  pro- 
gram as  a  panacea  for  the  railroads,  but  I  do  claim  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  raUroads  need  what  every  business  in 
this  country  needs  today — more  business.  The  way  to  get  more 
business  for  the  manufacttirers.  better  prices  for  the  farmers,  is 
to  put  the  nine  or  ten  million  unemployed  to  work  at  good  wages 
so  that  they  can  travel  and  buy  what  the  farmer  and  the  naanu- 
facturer  has  to  sell.  E\ery  effort  of  this  Government  as  well  as 
every  effort  of  private  Industry  should  be  directed  to  this  end. 
Devotion  to  this  Nation  and  Intelligent  selfishness  on  our  part 
demand  this  policy. 

A  Generous  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  1),  1939 


ARTICLE  TT  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Prej-ldent,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thoming  entitled  "A  Generous  Peace,"  having  to  do  with  the 
settlement  of  the  war  In  Spain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Catholic  Review,  Baltimore.  Md..  April  28.  1939] 

A   CENESOUS   P^ACX 

(By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng.  chainnan.  department 

of  social  science.  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmltsburg.  Md.) 

In  an  editorial  (March  30.  1939).  Instinct  with  sympathy  and 
rich  human  understanding,  the  New  York  Times  suggested  that 
"a  generous  peace  is  the  best  hope  of  reuniting  Spain." 

This  peace,  conceived  In  terms  of  generosity,  should  be  extended 
to  the  United  States — and  It  should  operate  both  ways.  Those 
who  had  the  confidence  In  the  military  genius  of  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  have  an  obligation  to  bear  themselves  modestly 
in  what  Is  undoubtedly  an  hour  of  triumph  for  an  admired  and 
admirable  leader. 

On  the  other  hand,  magnanimity  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  victors.  There  Is  an  obligation  on  the 
critics  and  enemies  of  Generalissimo  Franco  to  do  their  best  to 
merit  generous  treatment.  Within  Spain  this  will  be  no  great 
problem.  A  regime  of  social  Justice,  coupled  with  liberty  under 
the  law.  will  In  all  probability  continue  to  attract  Spanish  hearu 
to  a  love  for  the  soldier-statesman. 

Outside  Spain  It  must  be  observed,  regretfully,  there  Is  little  or 
no  disposition  to  accept  the  verdict  of  arms  as  final.  The  keynote 
of  the  maintained  leftist  opposition  to  Christian  Spain  was  sounded 
by  Prof.  Fernando  de  los  Rlos  In  his  swan  song  to  the  American 
people. 

According  to  this  discredited  diplomat  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  was  "the  only  religious  group  which,  orpanl- 
cally  as  such,  worked  contlnuou.sly  among  my  countrymen 
throughout  this  tragic  struggle,  bringing  them  words  and  deeds 
of  pure  Christianity." 

This  is  a  slander  upon  Christianity  as  well  as  upon  Spanish 
Catholics.  The  latter,  working  as  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
400.000.  organized  and  operated  the  Auxillo  Social,  whose  benefi- 
cent labors  have  often  been  described  and  pictured  in  the  pages 
of  the  religious  press.  This  is  the  hour  to  reemphasize  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  the  Auxilio  Social,  although  an  inst:ument  of  the 
national  will  and  the  Franco  state,  was  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Christian  spiritual  and  moral  revival  which  accompanied  the 
national  movement  and  which,  like  the  armies  in  the  field,  re- 
ceived the  blessing  as  well  as  the  organized  support  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  lay  people. 

Admirable  as  was  the  humanitarian  work  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  it  does  not  bear  comparison,  either  in 
scope  or  in  wealth  of  self-sacrifice,  with  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  the  AintUlo  Social,  which  Is  still  serving  the  material  and 
spiritual  needs  of  millions.  In  the  "calm  analysis  of  history"  this 
good-neighbor  policy  of  the  followers  of  G?ncraU8slmo  Franco  will 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  minimized.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  gen- 
erous peace.  It  is  time  for  American  columnists  and  newspaper 
editors  to  t>estcw  a  word  of  commendation  upon  the  most  truly 
Christian  and  charitable  organizaUon  that  emerged  from  the  bloody 
crucible  of  war. 


Nor  is  the  causo  of  a  great -hearted  peace  served  by  pure  Inven- 
tions such  as  the  Gestapo  ntgbunare  tn\x>kpd  out  of  thin  air  by 
Mr.  Manuel  Chavez  Niif;ales.  By  what  principle  of  ethics  does  a 
metropolitan  Journal  like  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (Marcb 
29.  1939)  foist  upon  the  public  a  story  written  in  Paris  by  an 
ez-publlclst  for  the  Madrid  leftist  regime?  This  uTlter  admittedly 
has  never  seen  a  German  or  Nazi  agent  In  rightist  Spain.  Ah  arti- 
cle like  that  in  the  Herald  Tribune  to  no  contribution  to  peace, 
good  will,  tinderstanding.  or  frlendahlp.  Rather  it  is  tendentious, 
inflammatory,  and  destructive,  If  not  designedly  aUned  to  provoke 
Indignation  or  reprisal. 

Let  no  patriotic  American  citlaen  be  deceived.  All  the  pleaa  for 
moderation,  truth.  magnaninUty  will  be  addresi>ed  to  the  head  of 
the  new  Christian  Spain.  The  calumntatora,  traducers,  and  Jeal- 
ous, infuriated  haters  of  Spain's  first  soldier  are  banded  tof^rther 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  truth  In  what  we  trust  will  be  a  futile 
effort  to  blacken  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  before  he  shall 
have  enjoyed  half  a  chance  to  complete  his  superb  social,  clvlo, 
and   humanitarian   program. 

Walter  Karlg  (who  early  In  January  1939  dlstorte<l  the  record 
with  respect  to  the  South  American  sur\ey  undertaken  by  HJ» 
E^ccellency  James  Hugh  Ryan  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Maurice  S. 
Sheehy.  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America)  returned  to  the 
charge  with  a  vicious  piece  of  anti-Pranco  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  "the  real  master  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  Is  Hitler" 

Smarting  under  the  lash  of  Just  analysis  and  brimming  over  with 
bitterness  with  the  frustration  of  his  hopes  for  the  victory  of  athe- 
istic materialism  In  Spain.  Mr.  Karlg,  who  no  more  than  Manuel 
Nogales  has  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Is  able  to 
secure  publication  for  his  pious  leftist  fabrications  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News  (March  31.  1939). 

As  an  office  of  good  citizenship  we  Americans,  whether  Protestant. 
Jewish,  or  Catholic,  who  t>elieve  in  God.  have  a  responsibility  to 
point  out  to  Messrs.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen,  the  defeated 
journalists  of  the  left,  that  the  challenge^  of  "a  generous  peace"  Is 
a  two-edged  sword.  If.  as  Herbert  L^iUatthews  contended  the 
moment  he  realized  that  his  side  had  lost  the  war.  "the  resistance 
will  go  on — even  underground."  then  every  American  who  loves 
truth  needs  to  remain  on  the  alert  to  nail  every  He  that  appears  with 
respect  to  the  alms,  tendencies,  or  programs  of  Spain's  new  leader*. 

The  leftists  have  lost  the  war  In  Spain  and  in  the  United  State*. 
It  is  up  to  the  friends  of  Christian  Spain  to  Insure  that  a  "generous 
peace"  will  also  be  a  triumphant  "tranquillity  of  order."  That  Is 
the  definition  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  i 

Participation  In  War  by  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   •WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  o/  Monday,  May  1),  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE    CHARLESTON    (W.    VA.)    DAILY   MAO, 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  a  column  headed  "At 
This  Hour,"  the  article  being  entitled  "Foggy  'Causes.'  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[FVom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)   Dally  Mall] 

AT  THIS  HOtTK — TOCCT  "CAUSES" 

Prior  to  1917,  America  had  fought  five  wars,  and  the  cause  at 
each  Is  clearly  recorded  In  the  history  books.  In  each  case  any 
high-school  youth  can  state  the  "cause"  of  the  war.  But  in  refer- 
ence tootirpart  In  the  World  War,  the  answer  is  not  simple.  What 
was  the  "cau.se"  of  the  World  War — particularly  of  America's  par- 
ticipation In  It?  A  British  merchant  ship,  on  which  seme  Ameri- 
can citizens  happened  to  have  taken  passage,  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk.  But  that  hardly  seemed  enough  to  compel  us  to  go  to  war. 
Surely  our  nationals  sailed  in  the  ship  of  a  belliKerent.  laden  with 
munitions,  at  their  own  risk.  There  was  much  public  clamor  about 
the  supposed  danger  that  the  Central  Powers.  If  successful  on  th* 
western  front,  would  attack  us;  that  It  would  be  "our  turn  next." 
This  asstimptlon  disregarded  the  fact  of  otir  {Teo^raphlc  isolation. 
And  this  Isolation  was  supposed  by  George  Washington  and  by 
statesmen  generally  of  the  present  day  to  afford  America  the  best 
possible  protection  from  foreign  enemies. 

Withal,  in  1917  and  1919  there  was  a  prevalent  use  of  the  mystic 
phrase  that  we  must  fight  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  demcxrracy." 
You  hear  the  same  talk  now.  But  democracy  cannot  t>e  made  se- 
cure by  force  of  arms.  Tet  when  we  ask.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
World  War?  some  are  stu^  to  answer  "To  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."    Well,  if  that  Is  so.  then  we  and  the  Allies  certalnlj 
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lost  tbe  war.  Nearly  every  democracy  In  Europe  disappeared  after 
19 18;  and  In  our  country  there  were  never  so  many  hostile  forces 
as  now  seeking  to  Impair  It. 

If  war  cocnes  again  In  Europe,  and  If  America  participates  In  It, 
what  will  be  the  cause,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  that  war? 
How  will  you  explain  It  so  that  a  child  of  12  (or  any  mature  person, 
for  that  matter)  can  understand?  We  tbljik  you  will  be  con- 
founded The  answer  wotUd  not  be  that  we  have  been  attacked 
and  must  defend  ourselves,  for  no  nation  has  attacked  us.  The 
answer  would  ztot  be  that  we  are  liable  or  likely  to  be  attacked 
next  by  the  dictators,  for  no  nation  wishes  to  attack  ua,  and  no 
nation  S.OOO  miles  away  can  attack  us  successfully.  What.  then, 
would  the  answer  be?  Tou  hear  people  say  that  the  United  States 
tould  Inevitably  be  drawn  Into  a  European  war.  but  they  donx 
tell  us  why.  Perhaps.  If  we  do  ro  into  Europe's  war.  and  your  boy 
of  12  or  15  or  even  of  draft  age.  asks  you  for  the  cause  of  It  all.  you 
Will  simply  say.  "It  was  inevitable"  and  expect  him  to  understand. 


Philippine  Oil  Deal  Between  Standard-Vacuum  and 
Quezon  Government 


'^    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OK  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  1) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN  ADVCXJATE 


Mr.  PRAZIER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Philippine-American  Advocate  entitled  "Sevilla 
Kills  Philippine  Oil  Deal  Between  Standard-Vacuum  and 
Quezon  Government." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philippine-American  AJvocate) 
BmLLA  Kills  PHn.rppiNE  Oil  Deal  BrrwracN  Standard-Vacttttm  and 
QUXZON  CiOVIKNMENT— STANDAtD-VACtmM  OlL  INTTREST  RETOSFS 
AT  Last  Miitltt  to  De-vl  WrrH  Quezon  Unless  Legal  Clacse  is 
Inseicted  in  Contract  •  •  •  "To  Suspend  All  Development 
Work  it  Antoni  Chaliences  Lecalttt  op  Contract" — President 
Quezon  Foiled  Rejection  bt  Both  Parties  "Pinal" 

(Documentary  evidence  and  history  of  Publisher  Sevllla's  opposi- 
tion to  the  oil  contract  negotiated  by  President  Quezon  now 
pending  before  the  Philippine  National  Assembly) 

Nrw  VoRK  Cttt.  February  3. — Porflrlo  U.  Sevilla.  Filipino  execu- 
tive businessman  and  publisher  of  the  Philippine-American  Advo- 
cate, was  today  advistni  from  the  Philippines  that  the  oU  contract 
pending  before  the  Philippine  National  Assembly  for  final  consid- 
eration, was  rejected  by  President  Quezon  because  the  Standard- 
Vacuum  oil  interest  attempted  to  have  inserted  in  the  contract 
with  the  Commonwealth  government  a  clause  permitting  the 
Standard-Vacuum  Co.  to  suspend  all  development  work  if  anyone 
challenged  the  legality  of  the  contract. 

When  this  oil  deal  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Publisher 
Sevilla.  last  year,  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  this  negotiation 
being  conducted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Standard-Vacuum 
oil  interest  with  President  Quezon  in  an  article  entitled  "Oil  Pact 
Between  the  Standard-Vacuum  and  the  Quezon  Government." 
which  was  published  in  the  May  1938  Issue  of  the  Philippine- 
American  Advocate. 

On  June  8.  1938.  under  the  atisplces  of  United  States  Senator 
Ltnn  J.  Frazhi.  oa  behalf  of  his  colleague,  Senator  Gikald  P.  Ntx, 
the  article  was  Inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Seventy-flfth  Conipress.  third  session,  which  we  present  on  page 
14  as  evidence,  exhibit  A. 

Publisher  Sevilla  ordered  10.000  copies  of  this  article  printed  at 
his  Qwn  expense.  They  were  distributed  In  the  Philippines  under 
the  traiiking  privilege  of  United  States  Senator  Gerald  P.  Ntx. 

As  a  consequence,  after  the  article  was  distributed  in  the  Pbillp- 
plnes.  the  way  was  opened  for  opposition  against  the  oil  contract 
bill  among  the  members  of  the  Philippine  National  Assembly  as 
weU  as  the  opposition  leaders  In  the  Philippines.  Pulilisher  Sevilla 
received  letters  commending  his  activities  in  this  particular  case. 

In  the  month  of  September,  before  the  Philippine  National  As- 
•embly  adjourned,  the  oil  contract  bill  was  about  to  be  passed  under 
President  Quezon's  pressure.  Qu^^isn  did  not  meet  with  much  op- 
position at  all  from  the  national  assembly,  and  no  publisher  or 
newspaper  In  the  Phihppines  opposed  this  particular  oU  contract 
under  consideration. 

Publisher  Sevilla  has  for  some  time  been  observing  and  studying 
the  progresE  of  the  oil  contract  negotiated  by  President  Queaon  wltb 


the  Standard -Vacuum  interest.  Oii  October  3.  1938,  the  publisher 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  A.  Brown,  executive  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Socony-Vacuum  C  U  Co.  of  New  York,  and  a  copy 
of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Teagl  e.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  whose  corporate  Interests  own 
Jointly  the  Standard-Vacuiun  in  tlje  Philippines,  which  we  present 
as  evidence,  exliibit  B. 

a 

OcTOBEE  3,  193a. 
Mr.  John  A.  Brown. 

President.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co., 

26  BroadvMy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  last  specliJ  session  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Assembly  a  "must  bill,"  km  wn  as  the  oU-contract  bill,  was 
enacted,  authorizing  the  Preslden  .  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  to  call  for  bids  for  exp  oration  and  development  of  the 
oil-bearing  lands  of  the  PhlUpplms. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  tt  at  President  Quezon,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Standard-Vacuum  C  lil  Co.  on  the  other,  had  already 
entered  into  a  prior  agreement  b  -fore  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  oil-contract  bill  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Standard-Vacuum  Interest  in  the  Philippines  to  develop  and  con- 
trol the  natural  oil  resources  of  th  •  Philippines. 

I  have  been  urgently  requested  1;  y  leadmg  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  associations  as  well  as  I  ome  members  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  ItseU  and  former  mem  aers  of  the  defunct  Philippine 
Legislature,  to  Institute  legal  acti  )n  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  C  olumbla,  after  such  date  a  con- 
tract is  issued  to  the  Standard-Va  :uum  of  New  York  by  President 
Quezon,  of  the  Philippine  Commct  wealth,  to  declare  such  contract 
as  unconstitutional  and  Invalid  ai  id  contrary  to — 

( 1 )  To  the  provisions  of  tbe  cor  xiratlon  law.  the  petroleum  act, 
the  mining  act,  and  the  interna  i-revenue  and  tax  laws  of  the 
Philippines. 

That  the  oil-contract  bill  Is  « ontrary  to  the  aforementioned 
existing  laws  and  organic  acts  of  the  Philippines  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  section  3  of  the  oil-;ontract  bill  passed 
by  the  Philippine  National  Assembly,  the  assembly  Itself,  as  a 
body,  was  conscious  of  this  faci  and  deliberately  violated  the 
provisions  of  these  aforementlone<  existing  laws  and  organic  acts 
of  the  Philippines,  when  the  ass4  mbly  inserted  a  protective  and 
privileged  clause,  which  reads  as  loUows: 

"This  act  shall  be  liberally  consi  rued  to  carry  out  and  effect  the 
national  policy  herein  declared,  ar  d  no  agreement  executed  by  the 
President  and  ratified  by  the  nat  onal  assembly,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  shall  be  dec  ared  or  held  Invalid  in  whole  or 
In  part  on  the  ground  that  It  is  Inc  ansistent  with  or  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  corporation  law.  the  Petroleum  Act.  the  Mining 
Act.  the  internal-revenue  and  tax  aws.  or  any  other  laws.  Insofar 
as  the  provisions  thereof  are  incoru  istent  with  the  provisions  of  any 
law  other  than  this  act,  the  proM  isions  of  this  act  shall  be  con- 
trolling," In  order  only  to  allow  tie  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  to 
enter  Into  an  exclusive  contract  wtl  ti  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 

For  example,  let  me  state  the  fi  ct  that  in  1926.  when  the  Fire- . 
stone  Rubber  Co.  decided  to  dev<  lop  the  rubber  industry  in  the 
Philippines,  their  request  to  lease  200.000  hectares  of  land  for  said 
development  was  turned  down  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  then 
on  the  grounds  that  it  constitute  i  a  violation  of  the  corporation 
law  of  the  Philippines,  which  wou  d  make  impossible  now  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  the  Quezon  jil  contract  with  the  Standard- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Therefore,  proceeding  along  this  line  of  argument,  vhy  is  it  that 
President  Quezon  is  now  so  insistei  it  In  creating  a  special  act  which 
might  be  termed  a  privileged  contr  ict.  and  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  a  most  pernicious  legislation  pas  led  by  the  subservien  Plniippme 
National  Asscmhly  in  order  to  sat  sfy  the  corporate  des;res  of  the 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  of  New  fork,  which  would  mean  a  com- 
plete monopoly  over  the  oU  industi  y  in  the  Philippines. 

To  this  one  particular  issue,  thi  contract  to  be  entered  Into  by 
President  Quezon  on  behalf  of  th(  people  of  the  Philippines,  with 
the  Standard -Vacuum,  is  a  violat  on  of  the  Tydlngs-McDufae  Act 
•  •  •  guaranieeing  complete  e  secutlon  and  enforcement  of  all 
existing  basic  laws  and  organic-  ac  s  of  the  Philippines.  Therefore, 
on  this  ground,  the  mattpr  calls  f  ir  Judicial  action  to  declare  tMn 
contract  unconstitutional   and   In  ^alid. 

I  also  charge  and  cballen.^.  that: 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  Cc  tnmonwealth  of  the  PhiUppineB. 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  has  no  auti  arity  to  execute  such  contract 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and  people  be- 
cause the  ultimate  authority  of  tl  e  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  a  poliUcal  division  of  X  tie  state  belonging  to  or  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Sta  es.  rests  exclusively  either  upon 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  Prcsi<  ent  of  the  United  States;  with 
the  United  SUtes  Congress:  or  V  ith  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  declare  any  law  or  coni  ract  as  legal  and  constitutional 
within  the  provisions  of  the  cor  stltuUon  of  the  Philippines  as 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ais  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  today,  as  provicJ  ed  by  the  Tydlngs-McDuSe  Act, 
Is  temporal  and  rests  solely  up<  n  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a4  directed  under  the  mandatory 
act  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  opjeratlons  of  any  contract  "which 
m  his  (President's)  Judgment  wilh violate  International  cbligatlons 
at  tbe  United  States." 
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Article  27,  No.  19.  of  the  constitution  of  the  Philippines  states 
that: 

"Until  the  final  and  complete  withdrawal  of  American  sover- 
eignty over  the  PhUipplnes     •     •     • 

"No.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  the  taking  effect  of  or  the  operation  of  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  executive  order  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippine*,  which  in  his  Judgment  wiU  result  in  a  failure 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  to 
fulfill  Its  contracts,  or  to  meet  its  bonded  Indebtedness  and  Inter- 
est thereon  or  to  provide  for  Its  sinking  funds,  or  which  seems 
likely  to  impair  the  reserves  for  the  protection  of  the  currency 
of  the  Philippines,  or  which  in  his  Judgment  wlU  violate  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States." 

Is  It  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Congress,  that  after 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines  In  1946,  as  provided  by  the  Tydings-McDufHe 
Act,  the  United  States  Government  and  the  American  people 
must  assume  the  obligations  created  and  mandated  In  this  par- 
ticular oil  contract  between  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Standard-Vacuum,  which  contract  calls  for  a  period 
of  25  years'  duration,  subject  to  renewal  by  both  contracting 
parties? 

If  this  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  to  assume  national  and  international  obli- 
gations after  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  Philip- 
pines, then  this  particular  oil  contract  executed  by  President  Quezon 
Is  legal  and  constitutional. 

If  this  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress,  then  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  declare  this  contract  as  unconstitutional  and 
Invalid,  because  It  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuffle  Act,  which  calls  for  complete  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  In  1946 — assuming  no  fur- 
ther national  or  International  obligations  thereafter. 

Obviously  this  particular  oil  contract  binds  the  United  States 
Government  to  act  as  guarantor,  assuming  all  obligations  arising 
from  this  contract  executed  by  President  Quezon,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines. 

Sir.  as  your  organization  Is  one  of  the  leading  oil  companies 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  particular  ell  legislation.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  3rou  this  letter  to  have  the  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion,  so  that  when  President  Quezon,  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  actually  executes  the  proposed  contract 
with  the  Standard-Vacuum  OU  Co.,  and  when  such  contract  subse- 
quently commences  to  operate.  I  shal'  immediately  Institute  legal 
proceedings  to  declare  this  Oil  Contract  Act  as  unconstitutional  and 

Invalid. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.)     Mr.  PoBTiRio  U.  SEvnxA, 

President. 

Copies  sent  to:  Mr.  Teagle.  chairman  of  the  board.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Berg,  president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California;  Mr.  T.  Rieber,  chairman  of  the  board.  Texas  Oil  Co.; 
Mr.   William  Humphrey,  president.  Associated  Tide  Water  Oil   Co. 

Again  on  January  12.  1939,  Publisher  SevUla  commimicated  ex- 
clusively with  Btr.  John  A.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Socony-Vacuum  OU  Co.,  and  with  Mr.  Teagle,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  whoee  cor- 
porate Interests  Jointly  own  the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  quote  from  the  letter  In  part: 

"Sir:  You  wUl  recall  from  my  previous  communication  with  you 
that  I  cautioned  your  organization  regarding  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  proposed  oil  contract  under  its  present  form,  which  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Philippine  National  Assembly. 

"But  If  this  oil  contract  now  under  consideration  Is  going  to 
extend  1  minute  beyond  1946  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  then  this  particular 
contract  Is  tmconstitutional.  and  you.  my  dear  sir,  on  behalf  of 
your  organization,  t  'e  taking  a  decided  risk  by  executing  a  con- 
tract such  as  this  one  now  pending  before  the  PhUippine  National 
Assembly. 

"After  aU,  using  the  expression  of  an  authority,  "the  entire  trans- 
action Is  to  be  negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
and  by  its  recognition  and  aid.' 

"It  is  therefore  my  privilege  and  I  am  contemplating  to  Institute 
legal  action  against  President  Quezon  and  your  organization  calcu- 
lated to  defend  the  t)est  interests  of  PhUippine -American  relations, 
particularly  the  'conservation  of  our  natural  resources  for  FUipinos. 
as  ordained  by  the  Philippine  Constitution."  " 

Copies  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Brown  on  October  3.  1938, 
were  also  sent  to  the  major  oil  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  present  letters  of  acknowledgment  as  exhibits  C  and  D. 

c 

The  Texas  Co., 
135  East  Forty-second  Street. 

Itl.  PORTTMO  U    SEVnXA, 

President,  Philippine  Exporting  A  Importing  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue.  Netr  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Snt:  Reply  to  your  communication  of  October  4  has  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  Mr.  Rodgers'  and  my  absence  from  the  city. 

Our  company,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  does  not  inject  itself  Into 
affairs  of  the  sort  referred  to. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

T.  Rrrsn. 
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Stantiaro  On.  Co.  or  CALironnA. 

BrhttDARD  Oil  BmLonro, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  October  13,  1939. 

R.  C.  Stoner,  director. 

Mr.  PORTIRlO  U     SrVILLA, 

630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yortc.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  4,  addressed  to  Standard  OU 
Oo.  of  California,  attention:  Mr.  Berg,  president,  has  been  referred 
to  me  and  I  have  noted  what  you  say  about  your  Intention  of 
attacking  the  "oil  contract  bill,"  recently  enacted  by  the  Philippine 
National  Assembly. 

Our  company  is  not  at  this  time  interested  In  the  production  of 
crude  oil  In  the  Philippines  nor  are  we  directly  Informed  as  to  th* 
constitutionality  of  the  act  which  you  mention. 

We  thank  you.  however,  for  drawing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R   C.  Stoner. 

On  November  14.  1938.  Publisher  Sevilla  dispatched  a  cablegram 
to  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhUipplnes,  Manuel 
L.  Quezon,  which  we  present  as  evidence — exhibit  S.. 

a  ! 

November  4.  1938^12:20  p.  m. 

President  Manttel  QrrzoN, 

Malacanang.  Manila: 
Leading  citizens  opposition  parties  Philippines  transmitted  me 
public  records  regarding  your  proposed  oil-contract  bUl  with  Stand- 
ard-Vacuum. After  investigation,  consultation  with  United  States 
Senators,  found  you  without  authority  execute  such  act.  Clear 
violation  constitutional  provisions  Tydings-McDufBe  Act.  Same 
Senators  demanded  me  turn  over  such  records  to  them;  will  bring 
issue  before  floor  Senste  next  session  Congress.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  corruption  In  oil  monopoly  blU.  I  caution  you  not  to 
execute  that  deal  on  behalf  people  Philippines,  otherwise  wUl  re- 
sort United  States  court  Invalidate  same.  Your  authority  involTes 
international  obligations  of  United  States  Government,  American 
people,  after  Independence  as  well  flagrant  violation  many  acts 
xmder  Philippine  laws  to  satisfy  your  desire  extending  oil  monopoly 
St  audard  -Vacuum. 

Publisher  Sevilla. 

On  December  29.  1938.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  of  Pub- 
lisher SevlUa.  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Honorable  Juan 
Sumulong,  which  we  present  in  part  as  evidence  "Exhibit  F." 

F' 

Law  Or  t  icaa, 
StTMTTLOirG.  LaTTOES  &  StrMULONO, 

Manila.  P.  I.,  December  29,  1938. 

Mr.  Poanaio  U.  Scvnx*. 

President,  Philippine  Exporting  St  Importing  Co., 

630  Fifth  Avenue.  Ne^v  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Sevilla:  For  your  information,  the  oil  contract  in 
favor  of  the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  proposed  by  Mr.  Quezon 
was  not  approved  in  Its  original  form  by  the  national  assembly  In 
Its  last  session,  but  instead  another  bill  was  prepared  and  ap- 
proved authorizing  Mr.  Quezon  to  caU  for  bids  for  the  granting  of 
concessions  of  our  oil-bearing  lands.  Recently  it  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Jorge  B.  Vargas,  secretary  to  President  Quezon,  that  the 
only  bidder  was  the  Standard-Vacuum  OU  Co.,  and  consequently 
the  award  was  made  In  Its  favor.  However,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  passed  by  the  national  assembly,  this  award  In  favor 
of  the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  will  become  effective  only  upon 
approval  and  confirmation  by  the  assembly.  We  therefore  believe 
that  until  the  award  has  been  approved  by  the  assembly  it  will 
be  premature  to  present  any  legal  action  with  a  view  to  .having  It 
declared  unconstitutional. 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  the  keen  Interest  that  you  are  taking 
In  the  affairs  of  our  country.  Your  willingness  to  bear  the  pecu- 
niary expenses  that  may  result  from  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
mentioned  in  your  letter  is  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  by  all 
civic-spirited  citizens.  May  I  assure  you  that  it  would  be  a  plea«- 
ure  for  me  to  cooperate  with  you  In  any  movement  calculated  to 
defend  the  best  Interests  of  tbe  country,  particularlf  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  for  PllipUioa  as  ordained  by  our 
constitution? 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  copies  of  the 
Philippine-American  Advocate  that  you  have  been  sending  me  from 
time  to  time.  . 

Very  truly  yours,  ! 

JUAM  SmtXJVOHO. 

Today  Publisher  SevUla  summarized  his  principal  objections  to 
this  oU-contract  bill  negotiated  by  President  Quezon  with  tha 
representatives  of  the  Standard-Vacuum  oU  Interest  In  the  PhUip- 
plnes. as  follows: 

Firstly,  he  considers  the  oil-contract  bill  unconstitutional. 

Sr-condly,  he  considers  it  a  virtual  oil  monopoly. 

Thirdly,  he  is  against  any  policy  of  President  Quezon,  which  In 
this  particular  ca^e  he  considers  most  destructive  and  detrunental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  FlUplno  people. 

Today  Publisher  Sevilla  dispatched  a  cablegram  to  His  Excel- 
lency. Sefior  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  which  we  preneat  as  evidence, 
exhibit  a. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOIlD 


FrBHUABT  3.  1939—12:05  P.  M. 
Prt«ident  Manitl  QrrTOW. 

Malacanang.  Manila: 
Did  I  ruin  your  oil  deal  wUh  Standard-Vacuum?  So  sorry.  What 
Is  next  your  leadership?  R«»ad  my  publication  March  issue  expcalng 
your  admlnLstrailon'9  relations  with  foreigners  and  foreign  capital. 
Conffrcssional  consideration  timely  affecting  J.  P.  C.  P.  A.  report 
pending  Congress. 

Publisher  Scvuxa. 


Civil  Aeronautics  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  CLINTON  M  HESTER.  ADMINISTRATOR,  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY.  AT  THE  WILL  ROGERS  ME- 
MOKIAL  DINNER,  WAaHINGTON.  D.  C.  APRIL  28.  1939 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
the  ether  evening  to  attend  a  memorial  dinner  for  the  late 
beloved  Will  Rogers.  Several  excellent  addresses  were  given, 
among  them  the  following  speech,  which  is  quoted  in  part: 

You  gentlemen  are  carrying  on  a  truly  great  work.  A  great  high- 
way upon  which  the  plain  pcf.ple  cf  the  United  States  will  go  back 
and  forth  in  pursuit  of  all  the  homely  little  things  that  were  so 
dear  to  the  great  heart  of  Will  Rtgcrs.  I  think  that  would  have 
pleased  him  more  than  all  the  great  buildings,  all  the  special  move- 
ments and  monuments  th.it  have  been  proposed  or  are  t}elng  car- 
ried out  to  keep  his  memory  green. 

He  was  a  constant  traveler  himself.  It  was  one  of  the  truly 
American  things  about  hUn.  With  a  deep  passion,  he  wanted  to 
know,  always  and  everywhere,  what  the  simple  little  fellow  was 
thinking  abcut.  what  he  was  talking  about,  what  he  was  doing  by 
way  i)f  earning  his  living  and  by  way  of  having  some  fun  with  that 
living  after  hed  earned  it.  Becau.-e  he  did  travel,  because  he  did 
learn  these  things,  he  was  enormously  successful  In  expressing  them, 
in  his  syndicated  articles,  on  the  radio,  and  i:i  pictures. 

So  It  was  with  seme  difSdencc  and  some  dcubt  that  I  received 
your  Invitation  to  speak  here  tonight  on  the  subject  suggested  to 
me  National  defcn.se,  the  gett;ng  ready  of  all  those  little  people. 
Will  Rogers'  real  friends,  getting  them  ready  for  the  bitter  busln  ss 
of  war.  Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  Will  Rogers 
or  Will  Rogers'  friends  like  to  think  about  or  like  to  talk  about. 

But  rational  dcfrnse,  my  friend.^,  prcprrly  conceived,  conceived  In 
the  good  American  way.  is  not  getting  the  little  fellows  ready  for 
slaughter.  Adequate  preparation  for  national  defense,  according  to 
our  concept,  is  the  very  thing  that  will  .save  your  children  and  mine 
from  the  grim  business  of  sacriflclng  life  and  limb  for  the  defense 
of  those  beliefs  upon,  which  we  build  the  happiness  of  our  hearts 
and  homes. 

That  kind  of  adequate  preparation  for  national  defense,  my 
friends,  will  do  more  than  save  our  children.  When  we  look  at 
China,  when  we  look  at  Spain,  when  we  read  the  story  of  what 
occurred  at  Munich  and  at  Godesberg.  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
adequate  preparation  for  national  defense  In  these  days  will  not 
only  save  our  youth  of  military  age.  There  are  no  noncombatants 
In  modern  war.  Adequate  defense  will  save  our  own  more  or  less 
precious  hides,  of  whatever  age  they  be. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  the  politicians  and  the  generals  were  to 
be  sent  to  *he  front  lines,  there  would  never  be  another  war.  To- 
day— and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that — the  front  line  has  been 
brought  to  the  politicians  and  the  generals.  Last  autumn  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  No.  10  Downing  Street  was  as  close  to 
devastating  enemy  fire  as  was  many  a  doughboy's  funk  hole  out 
In  the  lines  before  the  zero  hour  of  an  attack  in  1918. 

I  say  that  with  no  disposition  In  the  world  to  reflect  upDn  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  or  upon  the  decisions  which  he  then 
took.  He  was  faced  In  that  decision  with  an  alternative  that  very 
surely  mcanfc-not  only  the  placing  of  his  own  ofSclal  residence  under 
fire,  but  the  placing  under  fire  of  the  homes  of  the  7.000.000  little 
pecp'c  who  make  up  the  population  of  the  London  area. 

Tcn^ght.  thank  God.  no  such  decision,  no  such  alternative  can 
confront  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  But  what 
about  tomorrow  night.'  What  about  those  nights  a  few  years 
hence;  yes.  even  a  few  months  hence,  when  our  own  commercial 
airplanes  are  carrying  four  times  a  week  their  leads  of  peaceable 
clfiren"'  and  mail  ac:oss  the  oceans  that  God  placed  between  the 
White  House  and  any  potential  enemy?  If.  as  we  sit  here  tonight, 
our  own  airplanes  can  carr>'  peaceable  pay  loads  across  the  Atlan- 
tice  and  the  Pacific  who  can  say  that  some  night  In  the  not  very 
distant  future  an  enemy  plane  cannot  carry  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion and  death  not  only  here  to  Washington  but  to  all  those  little 
peopl?  the  people  WUl  Rogers  loved,  wherever  they  may  be  along 
our  borders? 
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Under  the  farseeing  leadership 
support  of  a  truly  patriotic  Ccngr^: 
foreseeable  task  and  is  being  made 
ment  of  such  tasks  as  professional 
professional  Army  Is  quietly  fitting 
assigned   It,   the   task   providing  tu 
called  to  amis.     And  both  the  Army 
have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
have  to  be  called.     Thousands  of 
the  arm  of  the  air.     Thousands  of 
curable  for  them  to  be  called  to. 
the  oceans  that  once  protected   us. 
of   the   men   now   m   uniform,    the 
people  in  their  homes,  may  one  da 
alien  force,  force  In  the  air. 

With   a   wisdom   well-nigh 
statute,  confided  Just  that  task  to 
which  it  created.     Congress  ordered 
an   air-transportation  system   adeqi^ 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
the  Postal  Service,  and  the  national 

We  found  the  finest  system  of 
airways  in  all  the  world.  25.500  ml 
of    the    Nation,    owned,    manned,    o 
Federal  Government.     Over  those 
service  some  350  of  the  world's 
owned  and  operated  and  flying 
service  of  the  Nation's  economic 
sldlzed  and  almost  completely 
cf  the  countries  of  the  world  put 

The  winter  Just  past   has  provld^ 
scheduled  airlines  have  attained 
and  our  principal  north-south  line 
betwern  December  21  and  March  21 
the  records  of  the  airlines  have  su 
a  single  forced  landing.     The  airline 
senger-miles  between  fatalities  In 
than   good   luck.     It   Is   not   the 
safety.     It   is  the  result  of  the 
on  the  airways  and  In  the  air. 

There  is  a  fine  example  of 
ness   initiative    and    Government 
national  need,  economic  now;  perh 
vital.     And    remember    well, 
aviation,   properly   reall25ed   that   the 
was   matter   for   Government   conce 
stroke  of  a  de«l?iner's  pencil  on  a  d 
radio  messafjc  about  the  weather  w 
Government  aid  and  regulation  has 
tion.     The  creation  of  the  Federal 
the  mcst  efficient  aids  to  navigatior 
Fonnel  strictly  chosen  on  a  basis  of 
paid  large  dividends  In  safety. 

To  mo.  as  Administrator  in  the  ( 
fallen  the  task  of  managing  this 
right  here  to  say  that  the  2.500 
airways,  tending  2.130  beacons, 
the  tran.=;mitters  and  receivers  of  2G2 
Inp  fcr  2D8  intermediate  landing 
te'etype  circuits  that  bring  the  w 
333  stations,  these  are  men  who,  agi 
their  devotion  to  duty  can  meet  an 

It  is  more  or  less  routine  for  Them 
or  flood  that  the  radio  and  the 
needs  them. 

On  occasions  like  the  New 
public  sometimes  hears  of  what  the] 
struck.  Newark,  on  the  edge  of  the 
radio.     All  wire  services  were  down 
radio-maintenance  engineers  was 
Boston.     How   he   got   there,   over 
around  wrecked  bridges,  we  have 
tell.      But   before    night   fell    he 
found  the  radio  UTeckod.     Within 
could   find,  he  had  that  station 
the  air  lines,  following  that  radio 
communication   into   the  hub  of 

If  we  but  give  them  the  materia  I 
men  like  that  can  be  counted  on  In 
cf  war  as  well  as  the  emergency  of  s 
most,  the  one  thing  all  flyers  need 
tlon.     Great  strides  have  been  macle 
and  predicting  weather  that  will 
gaps  In  the  system.     On  the  Pacifl 
casters  suffer  from  lack  of  knowledj^ ; 
In  from  the  sea.    A  little  more  than 
San  FVanclsco  for  the  south  and 
20  miles  an  hour  from  the  west 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  plane  wit^ 
blown  into  the  side  of  a  snowy 
with  the  bodies  scattered  about  It 

These  aids  to  air  navigation,  it 
are   not   for  the  exclusive  use  of   t 
comfjanlfs.     They  are  available  to 
or  Coast  Guard  plane  that  moves 
radio  ranges  and  markers,  lights 
every  one  of  the  11.000  private 
to  point  in  the  United  Slates. 
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Our  military  pilots  have  long  recognized  the  adTantages  of  using 
the  Federal  airways  and  of  taking  advantage  of  our  traffic -control 
system.  Today,  In  order  that  the  military  traffic  may  fit  In  safely 
with  the  other  traffic  of  the  airways,  each  military  pilot  cheerfully 
files  a  flight  plan  with  the  trafflc-control  tower,  has  It  approved 
and  has  his  movements  checked  as  he  moves  amidst  the  other 
traiSc. 

All  these  things  are  Instantly  available  to  the  Nation  in  time 
of  war.  Air  transport  within  the  United  States  will  be  Just  as 
important  as  was  railroad  transport  in  the  World  War.  But  with 
this  great  sjrstexn  already  Integrated  to  Government  control  and 
Government  personnel,  the  Government  will  need  no  such  revo- 
lutionary step  as  the  "taking  over"  of  the  airways,  as  Government 
had  to  "take  over'  the  railroads  in  1917.  Due  to  the  intelligent 
generosity  of  the  Congress,  we  can  take  stock  of  the  airways  and 
the  scheduled  air  lines  and  report  them  tonight  as  ready  for  duty, 
for  any  kind  of  duty  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfUl.  That  is 
only  true,  however,  if  these  airways  can  be  kept  up  to  the  huge 
advances  •  *  •  in  the  arts  of  radio  signal  and  communi- 
cation. 

Congress  has  always  generously  recognized  this  necessity  for 
the  completion  of  radio  facllltips  on  the  airways  and  their  Im- 
provement wherever  possible.  Through  that  generosity  we  have 
been  able  to  convert  all  Important  radio  stations  to  the  niost  mod- 
em type  of  simultaneous  voice  and  signal  transmission.  Yet 
hardly  have  wc  accomplished  this  chan;:r  when  notable  advances 
in  the  art  confront  us  with  the  possibility  that  the  entire  system 
of  radio  communication,  as  applied  to  fiylng.  should  be  changed 
Into  the  tiltra-high-frequency  category.  Static,  as  you  know,  has 
frequently  interfered  disastrously  with  the  efficiency  of  aviation 
radio.  Ultra-high-frequency  radio  has  this  supreme  advanta^: 
Its  vibrations  are  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  of  any  natural 
phenomena  and,  hence,  free  of  static,  and  they  are  far  above  the 
vibrations  created  by  any  other  man-made  device  and,  hence,  free 
of  Interference  with  other  radio  facilities. 

The  installation  of  the  existing  radio  ranges  has  made  it  poeslhle 
for  pilots  to  fly  through  weather  hitherto  considered  Impossible. 
Three  other  raiilo  developments  are  now  being  tested  which  will 
make  it  ix>ssible  for  airplanes,  civil  or  military,  to  take  off  and 
land  under  those  zero-zero  conditions  hitherto  considered  impos- 
sible. The  first  of  these  is  the  blind-landing  system.  I  myself 
have  been  riding  in  the  copilot  seat  of  the  testing  planes  to  see  how 
these  systems  work  at  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  and  Indianapolis.  It  is 
Indeed  an  eerie  thing  to  sit  in  a  coclqjlt,  where  the  pilot,  under  a 
heed,  can  see  nothing  but  his  instruments,  and  to  see  two  lines  on 
an  instrument  Indicate  so  accurately  the  course  an  airplane  should 
fly  within  a  matter  of  feet  and  inches  as  its  wheels  approach  the 
ground. 

I  have  been  flying  in  the  laboratory  planes  carrying  the  absolute 
altimeter,  which,  by  an  adaption  of  the  echo  principle  to  radio, 
likewise  indicates  in  feet  the  distance  above  terrain  at  which  a  plane 
may  be  flying  at  any  given  time.  This  instrument  Is  so  accurate 
that  in  flying  across  the  Potomac  River  Its  needle  indicated  the 
moment  when  at  1.000  feet  we  passed  from  a  point  above  the  water 
to  a  point  above  the  sea  wall  at  Halns  Point. 

An  airway,  of  course,  is  of  no  use  unless  you  have  at  the  point 
to  which  It  leads  a  place  upon  which  to  land.  Congress  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  last  year,  and  required  the  Authority  to 
survey  the  entire  airport  situation  and  to  ijnake  a  report  and 
recommendation.  That  has  been  done.  Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  vast  scope  of  the  work  Involved.  One  definite  recommen- 
dation has  been  made  to  Congress,  namely  that  the  development  of 
adequate  airports  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern  not  only  because  of  their  economic  Importance, 
but  of  their  irreplaceable  strategic  value  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency.  Only  with  adequate  alrp>orts  can  an  adequate  military 
air  force  be  moved  to  the  points  where  it  is  needed. 

Aside  from  the  recommendation  for  an  explicit  recognition  of 
this  fact  we  merely  asked  a  definite  continuance  of  the  policy 
toward  airport  development  which  the  Congress  has  generously 
pursued  the  last  few  years.  In  the  course  of  which  through  the 
relief -work  agencies  some  $140,000,000  has  been  spent  upon  airports. 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  emergency  duty  which,  frankly,  the 
Federal  airways  and  the  scheduled  air  lines  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform.  Despite  all  their  fine  record,  far  too  few  of  our  citizens 
still  avail  of  the  air  lines'  services.  Though  they  carry  a  million 
and  a  half  passengers  a  year,  so  many  of  these  are  habitual  air 
travelers  that  the  best  estimate  places  the  number  of  Indlvlduali 
who  use  the  air  lines  ais  somewhere  around  half  a  million  people. 
A  half  million  out  of  a  Nation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million. 
About  the  same  number  of  individuals  ride  as  passengers  In  private 
planes.  In  other  words  only  about  a  million  of  us  Americans, 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  us.  are  familiar  even  with  the  feel  of 
this  great  new  vehicle  of  commerce  which  may  tomorrow  be  the 
weapon  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Nation  depends. 

If  that  tomorrow  comes  too  soon,  we  face  all  the  horror  and  all 
the  l06S  of  fine  yoting  lives  that  marked  our  effort  to  improvise  an 
air  force  in  1917  and  1918.  No  conceivable  expansion  of  our  sched- 
uled air  transport  Fy.=tem  can  remedy  such  a  lack.  To  double  the 
number  of  transport  planes  would  give  us  350  new  ones — and  we  are 
credibly  Informed  that  the  German  plane  manufacturing  industry 
is  geared  to  ttim  out  that  number  of  fighting  planes  in  a  single 
week  under  presrure.  To  double  the  number  of  our  air-line 
pilots — about  1.100 — would  tie  merely  to  man  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  German  bombardment  wing. 

Happily  that  does  not  represent  our  entire  stock  taking  and  hap- 
pily that  is  not  all  wc  can  do  about  It.  We  have  11,000  private 
Airplanes.     We  b&ve  soine  20,000  iKQa-fOr-Uae  pilots  and  ftboiit 


80.000  students  who  have  made  some  effort  of  their  own  to  learn  to 
fly.  And  if  we  may  accurately  Judge  by  our  first  efforts  to  do 
something  about  this  situation,  we  have  at  least  1.000.000  other 
youths  who  want  to  learn  to  fly. 

Obviously,  if  tlie  state  of  the  world  demands  that  American  drU 
avation  be  healthily  expanded — and  who  can  question  that? — it  la 
In  this  field  that  expansion,  on  percentage,  will  produce  ponderable 
results. 

This  was  the  firm  mathematical  basis  upon  which  the  President 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  Civil  Aeronavitics  Authority  be 
required  to  establish  vocatlor-al  extension  courses  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  to  accanunodate  at  least  20XXX>  of  tliat  estimated 
2.000.000  youths  who  want  to  learn  to  fiy.  As  a  test  program  the 
Pre!=ldent  allocated  $100,000  of  National  Youth  Administration  funds 
with  which  In  IS  ct^cges  we  are  now  training  330  young  men. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  serious  appUcants  for  every  one. 
of  the  places  available  In  these  first  courses.  That  is  why  we  say 
tliat  If  20.000  places  are  to  be  provided  in  courses  to  be  given  next 
autumn,  there  will  be  2,000.000  applicants.  As  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said 
so  eloquently  In  a  recent  magazine  article,  "You  cannot  keep  the 
youth  of  America  out  of  the  air." 

But  you  can.  and  you  must,  put  the  youtli  of  America  into 
the  air  safely.  And.  aeronautlcally  speaking,  that  is  the  first 
premise  of  our  private  pilot  training  plans  Private  flying  in  the 
United  States  has  not  more  rapidly  expanded  because,  frankly.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  safe.  While  the  air  lines  were  building 
up  to  the  magnificent  record  of  safety  marked  by  their  65,000,000 
passenger-miles  between  fatalities  this  winter,  private  flying  was 
steadily  losing  patronage  because,  we  flimly  believe,  private  flying 
was  only  marking  up  some  850.000  plmne-miles  per  fatal  accident 
as  against  the  last  year's  record  of  over  13.000.000  plane-miles  per 
fatal  accident  on  the  air  lines. 

So  we  bellove  that  the  first  effect  of  the  addition  of  this  large 
body  of  rightly  trained,  of  safely  trained  pilots  to  the  private  ranks 
will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  safety,  and  therefore  In  the 
uscfuln(*ss.  of  private  flying.  The  demonstration  of  the  safety  and 
usefulness  of  flying  to  such  large  numbers  of  our  youth  will,  we 
feel  sure,  result  In  a  demand  for  more  private  flj-ing.  for  mere 
private  airplanes,  for  the  factories  In  which  such  planes  can  be 
built,  for  the  mechanics  to  service  them,  in  their  use  upon  the 
airways,  and  in  every  phase  of  the  multifold  activities  cf  the  plam. 
simple  American  citizens. 

That  will  be  a  gain  to  the  economic  activity  of  these  United 
States  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit.  It  aiay  well  mean 
the  creation  of  that  big  new  Industry  which  so  many  of  our  econ- 
omists have  been  looking  for  to  solve  so  many  of  our  domestic 
economic  woes  of  unemployrnent  snd  high  taxes  Personally  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  first  rational  approach  to  the  problem  of  putting 
aviation  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  eighty  billion  a  year  total 
Income  that  this  Nation  should  enjoy. 

And  If  you  would  m€:asure  the  effect  of  such  an  economic  devel- 
opment upon  our  national  strategic  position,  let  me  take  you  back 
again  to  the  days  of  1914.  1915.  and  1916.  A  great  President  was 
then  striving  mightily  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  He  failed  because 
Germany  saw  In  us  no  threat.  But  let  me  ask  you  this:  Suppose 
in  those  days  that  the  automobile  and  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles  had  been  and  had  been  generally  recognized  as 
the  factor  that  would  decide  the  fate  of  nations  en  the  battle- 
field. Admiral  von  Tlrpltz.  I  venture  to  say.  would  not  have  ad- 
vised his  Imperial  master  to  pursue  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
In  total  disregard  of  the  rights  and  the  protests  of  Americans  on 
the  high  seas.  Potsdam  might  well  have  quailed  before  the  poten- 
tial onslaught  of  Detroit,  of  the  model  T  Fords  alone. 

The  analogy  is  not  entirely  humorous.  It  is  certainly  not  far- 
fetched. We  are  not  starry-eyed  optimists  about  aviation.  We  do 
not  foresee  production  lines  turning  out  Boeings  and  Douglasses 
and  Lockheeds  like  Fords  and  PhTnouths  and  ChexTolets.  But  if 
we  are  allowed  to  add  through  the  pilot-training  program  20,000 
Intelligent,  capable  consumers  of  civil  aviation-  each  year,  we  do 
foresee  the  production  for  those  consumers  of  airplanes  by  the 
tbousands  Instead  of  by  the  hundreds  as  at  present.  And  when 
you  get  into  production  by  the  thourands  you  get  itito  the  kind  of 
mass  production  at  least  that  enables  you  to  buy  a  Packard  today 
for  what  a  Ford  cost  30  years  ago.  You  break  the  bottle  neck  that 
still  keeps  flying  costs  too  high  for  the  average  American.  Once 
t^^tt  bottle  neck  Is  broken — and  provided  that  always  and  ever  the 
product,  civil  aviation,  is  kept  safe  for  the  average  American  to 
use — you  throw^  the  full  weight  of  the  economic  power  of  this 
peace-loving  country  of  ours  directly  Into  scales  en  which  against 
it  no  dicator.  however  mad,  dares  throw  the  weight  of  a  tem- 
porary military  superiority. 

On  this  occasion,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  my  duties  ss  • 
public  servant,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  support  to  that  end. 
We  want  to  give  proper  training  to  every  youth  we  can.  We  want 
to  close  every  gap  in  the  Government's  service  to  safety.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  morale  of  this  fine  l)Ody  of  men 
that  man  the  lighthouses  of  the  air  along  the  Federal  airways.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  support  for  the  perfection  and  exten- 
sion of  those  aids  to  navigation. 

I  hesitate  less  when  I  realize  that  it  was  for  lack  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  that  Will  Rogers  snd  Wiley  Port 
were  loet.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  on  the  Ist  of  July  we  will 
begin  the  installation  of  such  aids  up  there  on  a  program  gener- 
ously provided  for  by  the  Congress.  I  know  how  he  wculd  have 
Improved  this  highway  from  Chicago  to  Santa  Monica.  I  feel  stire, 
too,  that  he  would  have  gloried  a  little  In  the  perfection  of  the 
highways  of  the  air  and  tfaelr  extension  to  Xbe  farthest  of  our 
,  poM0g6iOEM^ 
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But  T  think  the  thing  that  wotUd  hare  pleased  Will  Rogers  most 
was  the  possibility  of  extending  the  fun  of  flying,  which  he  loved, 
to  the  youngsters  of  America  who  so  loved  him.  And  I  think  that 
sly  grin  of  his  would  have  gone  a  little  solemn,  as  It  sometimes  did. 
had  he  realized  this  fact — that  so  many  of  the  simple  Americans 
he  typified  wrre  getting  fun  out  of  flying,  were  making  their  liveli- 
hoods out  of  it.  and  by  that  very  fact  were  protecting  their  safe 
and  peaceful  comings  and  goings  on  the  highways  and  the  skyways, 
safe  and  peacefiil  in  their  homes  and  in  their  travels.  Will  Rogers 
would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  a  sound  and  safe  and  bit;  civil 
aviation  was  the  thing  that  made  the  United  States,  his  United 
t.  Into  "a  strong  man  armed  that  keepeth  the  peace." 
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OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tjiesday.  May  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   E    CLEMENS   HORST  APPEARING   IN  THE   DAILY 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS  OP  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Mr.  SHAFEIR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  include  an  article 
relating  to  the  foreign-trade  policy  of  the  United  States, 
written  by  E.  Clemens  Horst.  California  farmer  and  practi- 
cal economist,  who  does  net  believe  that  the  present  inter- 
national ix)licy  meets  the  Nation's  needs. 

In  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
Commercial  News.  April  21,  1939,  Mr.  Horst  shows  that  the 
policy  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  has  resulted  in  the 
United  States  giving  and  losing  in  its  trade  with  Brazil.  His 
co^iclusions.  it  is  explained,  are  predicated  on  authentic  data 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government.    The  article  follows: 

(By  E.  Clemens  Horst) 

Our  dealings  with  Brazil,  as  herein  shown  from  Government 
reports,  prove  the  wild  extent  o£  our  giving  and  losing  without 
getting  anything  In  return. 

The  United  States  Government  reports  cover  the  period  of  each 
of  the  past  12  years,  namely.  1927  to  1938.  inclusive. 

Prom  1927  up  to  and  Including  the  year  1938  we  have  given  to 
Brazil  or  lost  in  our  dealings  with  her: 

(1)  Our  investors  lost  about  $300,000,000  on  defaulted  Brazilian 
bonds. 

(2)  Our  Investors  have  expended  alx)ut  $1,000,000,000  In  Brazil 
for  farms,  factories,  public  utilities,  etc. 

(3)  We  have  allowed  Brazil  to  collect  Income  taxes  that  would 
otherwise  be  due  to  the  United  States  on  the  profits  of  these 
Investments. 
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(4)  Above  item  No.  3  is  a  so-call«  ; 
Is  not  reciprocal  because  Brazilian^ 
United  SUtes. 

(5)  Brazil  collects  export  duties 
to  the  United  States  of  America, 
be  Imported  Into  the  United  State  i 
other  words,  Brazil  collects  as  expoft 
we  should  collect  as  Import  duties 

(6)  Brazil  collected  in  import 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  hei 
States  of  America  ccllecting   only 
of  all  of  our  Imports. 

(7)  In  addition  to  the  above  23 
by  Brazil,  she  also  charges  5 
bills  of  exchange    in   her   payment! 
also   collects   10-percent   taxes   on 
of  exchange.     The  United  States  ( 
any  bills  of  exchange. 

(8)  In   1935   the   United   States 
agreement.    Since  then  for  the 
have  decreased,  and  for  the  year 
Increased. 

(9)  In    1937    the    United    States 
$60,000,000. 

(10)  In   1939  the  United  States 
1150.000.000. 

(11)  Prom  1927  to  1938.  Inclusive 
Imports    from    Brazil    were    $1,550 
States    of    America    exports    to 
United  States  of  America  exports. 
In  1S37  $60,000,000.    Excess  of  our 
1937  loan.  $905,000,000. 

(12)  To  the  excess  of  the  above 
Brazil  from  the  United  States  of 
there  are  the  following  additional 

(13)  Brazil  has  had  the  advantage 
000,000  of  defaulted  Brazilian  bond  i 

(14)  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
in  March  1939.  In  addition  to  all 

(15)  Our   exports    to   Brazil    are 
that  Brazil  cannot  buy  cheaper  or 
other  markets.    The  most  important 
petroleum,  automobiles,  and  other 
tlon  machinery. 

(16)  The  fact  during  the  past  1 
Brazil  over  double  the  value  of  out 
mcus  balance  in  Brazil's  favor  for 
the  United  States  without  any 
loaned  her.  Those  loans  are 
the  loans  encourage  the  increase  of 
tries  other  than  the  United  States 

(17)  Our    Imports   from    Bn^U. 
farm   products  directly   or   Indirectly 
farmers. 

(18)  The  net  profits  to  the  United 
were  any,  on  our  foreign  trade  with 
lations  of  hundreds  of  years  to 
erriment  loans  to  Brazil  of  $210.00C 
other  benefits  our  country  has 
tofore  specified. 

(19)  The   statistics  herewith 
Brazil  oxir  exports  to  them  have 


shipments  of  coffee  and  rubber 

M  hlch  shipments  are  allowed  to 

of  America  free  of  duty.     In 

duties  for  her  treasury  what 

our  Treasury. 

duties  m  1938  an  average  of  23 

imports  as  against  the  United 

15   percent  on  the   total   value 
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taxes  on  the  amount  of  all 
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mports  from  Brazil,  plus  above 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  teorld.  of  Brazil  trith  the  rest  of  the  toorld,  and  of  Brazil  toith  the 

(Compiled  from  official  Government  reports] 
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ToUl  trade.  United  SUtes  with  Brazil. 
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Brazil's  foreifrn 
trade  in  percent- 
apes  of  Brazil's 
total  world's 
trade  (A) 
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I  Tb«  estimsu  of  world's  trade  for  1S3&  arbitrarily  estimates  as  the  same  as  for  1937. 

Tabulation  of  dollars  is  in  United  Slates  dollars.    Conversioo  of  f«)r«isn  moiMjs  into  Uuit«d  States  dollars  art  at  the  average  aniual  exchance  rate  for  each  of  ths  r<8D«^ 
ttv*  jtma  1827  to  UOti,  iadusiva.  ^ 
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Excessive  Spending  and  Destructive  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  1),  1939 


EDirORlAL    FROM    THE    PITTSBURGH    POST -GAZETTE 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  entitled  "Mr.  Benedum 
Knows  the  Remedy."  Mr.  Benedum,  a  native  West  Vir- 
ginian, is  now  a  very  successful  businessman  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  governmental 
affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette] 

MR.    BENEDUM     KNOWS    THE    REMEDY 

M.  L.  Benedum.  the  oil  man.  was  not  talking  politics  yesterday 
on  his  return  to  his  home  here  after  a  5-month  stay  In  Arizona 
and  California.  Rather  his  advice  to  the  American  people  In  this 
critical  period  Is  to  cease  thinking  as  Republicans  or  Democrats 
and  devote  themselves  strictly  as  Americans  to  the  solution  of 
their  problems. 

He  emphasized  a  point  that  is  increasingly  being  stressed 
lately;  namely,  that  if  this  country  gets  its  unemployed  back  to 
work  and  restores  profsperotis  conditions  "the  Nation  need  have 
no  fear  of  any  foreign  foe."  Fascists  and  Nazis  will  have  been 
robbed  of  one  of  their  stock  charges  against  the  democracies, 
which  are  said  to  be  unable  to  end  unemployment. 

A  happy  and  prosperous  people.  Mr.  Benedum  repeated.  "Is  as 
Important  to  national  defense  as  armament." 

He  declares  that  the  only  barriers  to  prosperity  are  excessive 
government  spending  and  destructive  taxation.  'Spending  to 
prosperity"  was  declared  contrary  to  experience  and  repugnant  to 
reason.  The  first  logical  step  to  recovery  "is  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary expenses  of  government." 

If  these  remedies  were  applied  and  business  given  encourage- 
ment, "an  era  of  unparalleled  prosperity  would  result,"  because 
there  are  so  many  demands  to  be  met — so  much  that  needs  to  bo 
done.  "The  Nation  needs  a  million  new  homes.  Our  national  in- 
ventory Is  low.     The  heavy  industries  need  to  Bp>end  billions." 


Must  There  Be  More  Gold  Star  Mothers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  we  in  this  House 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  certain  additional  benefits  for  World 
War  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Outlasting  the  life  of 
any  of  us  here  will  be  the  tragic  consequences  of  that  great 
world  conflict.  Every  Member  of  this  body  now  has  on  his 
desk  letters  from  hundreds  of  American  mothers,  all  plead- 
ing that  no  thing  be  left  undone  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  again  becoming  embroiled  in  a  foreign  war.  We  can- 
not be  insensible  to  this  plea  of  American  mothers. 

Recently  an  American  mother  wrote  a  letter  which  in- 
spired an  unusual  editorial.  The  letter  and  the  editorial 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress.  The  editorial, 
written  by  my  friend,  Charles  S.  Ryckman,  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mr.  Ryckman  formerly  lived  at 
Fremont.  Nebr.,  and  while  there,  in  1930,  he  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best-written  editorial  of  the  year. 


I  regard  Mr.  Ryckman 's  recent  editorial  both  Umely  azMl 

significant.    It  is  as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examinerl 

"HiOBe  who  possess  the  awful  power  to  put  this  country  Into  war 
should  ponder  deeply  over  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  tbe 
Examiner  by  "An  American  Mother." 

Commending  the  efforts  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  another  costly  foreign  war,  the  letter  said: 

"We  mothers  of  sons  certainly  do  not  wish  to  ever  become  Oold 
Star  Mothers— some  day  to  be  granted  that  great  boon  of  a  trip 
across  the  ocean  to  shed  futile  tears  before  little  white  crosses  in 
France — and.  merely  because  another  rash,  visionary  Prosldrnt 
may  deem  it  the  high  idealistic  thing  to  do,  to  conscript  our  boy» 
and  send  them  overseas  to  pour  out  their  hearts'  blood  on  the 
ungrateful  fields  of  some  foreign  land." 

That  recalls  something  some  of  our  people  have  forgotten  and 
that  some  of  our  younger  people  probably  never  knew. 

Some  years  after  the  World  War  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  remembered  that  for  each  boy  who  died  for  his 
country  in  that  conflict  there  was  a  mother  who  had  died  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  first  in  fearful  waiting,  and  then  In  the  knowledge  of  a 
dreadful  fact. 

So  a  pathetic  little  band  of  American  mothers  went  overseas  as 
guests  of  the  Government  to  shed  futUe  tears,  as  tbls  letter  reminds 
us,  over  little  white  crosses  in  Prance. 

That  was  a  fine  gesture,  and  the  covmtry  should  bt  very  glad  it 
was  made. 

But  It  made  up  nothing  to  mothers  who  had  lost  their  sons. 

Young  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  mere  boys  with  all  of  life  before 
them,  had  been  taken  from  their  homes  to  die. 

And  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  question  In  every  Gold 
Star  Mother's  heart  was.  "Why?" 

Twenty  years  after  the  World  War  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  were  represented  in  a  national  poll  of  public  opinion  ac 
being  convinced  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  that 
ftruggle  was  a  mistake. 

We  do  not  have  to  answer  to  the  dead  for  that  mistake. 

But  what  can  we  say  to  the  living  dead,  the  American  mothers 
for  whom  the  whole  world  and  time  Itself  came  to  an  end  In  an 
adventure  that  we  now  brand  as  a  mistake? 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  for  the  Oold  Star  Mothers  of  the 
World  War,  except  to  honor  and  respect  them  for  a  great  sacrifice 
unselfishly  and  unqueetioningly  made. 

But  since  the  Woild  War  a  new  generation  of  American  mothers 
has  raised  another  generation  of  young  men  with  life  before  them  If 
their  country  remains  at  peace,  and  with  death  before  tbem  if  it 
goes  to  war. 

These  recent  weeks  and  months  of  world  crisis  have  clouded  their 
lives  with  a  great  fear. 

Is  their  country  to  make  another  mistake?  i 

Are  "they.  too.  to  be  Gold  Star  Mothers? 

Are  their  sons  to  be  taken  out  of  tbeir  homes,  out  of  schools  and 
colleges,  out  of  the  useful  and  happy  occupations  of  peaceful  pro- 
duction "to  pour  out  their  hearts'  blood  on  the  ungrateful  fields  of 
some  foreign  lend"? 

American  mothers  know  how  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country  as  well  as  the  young  men  of  America  know  how  to 
die.  bravely  and  unquestlonlngly,  when  liberty  and  homeland  and 
honor  are  at  stake. 

When  the  time  comes  for  American  blood  to  be  shed  In  the  de- 
fense of  this  free  land  there  will  be  no  holding  back  of  valiant 
sons  of  heroic  mothers,  because  tears  must  also  be  shed. 

But  American  mothers  have  a  right  to  know  that  war,  if  it  comes, 
is  the  last  recourse  of  honor  and  security. 

And  no  emergency  confronts  the  United  States  today  that  Justi- 
fies the  torment  of  American  mothers  with  the  fear  that  is  now 
in  their  hearts  or  that  Justifies  the  sending  of  American  twys  to 
die  on  foreign  battlefields. 

Let  us  assure  both  mothers  and  sons  that  this  time  there  will  be 
no  mistakes,  and  that  while  we  stand  ready  to  defend  America 
at  any  cost,  we  cannot  be  persuaded,  beguiled,  or  paid  to  meddle 
in  foreign  affairs  or  participate  in  foreign  wars. 


Power  Trust  Violates  Corrupt  Practices  Act — And 

Gets  Caught! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1,  1939  j 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    ST.    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCB    OF    APRIL 

21.  1938 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  stated  on 
the  floor  that  the  opposition  to  the  adnunistration's  power 
program  was.  in  my  opinion,  inspired  by  the  Power  Trust. 
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which  had-been  contributing  to  the  campaign  funds  of  candi- 

^daie*-tO  public  office  and  using  their  influences  generally  to 

-?iomj:ol  elections  throughout  the  country  by  corrupt  methods. 

Thai  statement  was  challenged  by  at  least  one  Member  of 

the  House  who  demanded  the  proof. 

/  THI  SHOCKING  PHOOr 

The  proof  is  now  coming  in.  and  I  predict  that  before 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  gets  through  with 
Its  Investigations  there  will  be  such  an  abundance  of  this 
proof  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  Friday.  April  21,  1939.  as  the  first  install- 
ment of  this  proof  which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  carefully. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  April  21,  1939 1 

Butt  To  Cancel  Union  Elixttrics  Charter  Is  Filed  at  St. 
Charlis — PROsBctrroR  David  A.  Dyer  Begins  Action  To  Oust 
Utilitt  Prom  Conducting  Business  in  State  for  PoLmcAL 
AcnvrriEs — Alleges  Violation  of  Corruption  Law — Charges 
Based  on  Disclosure  by  the  Post-Dispatch  That  Company 
SuBscitiBED  Monet  to  Campaign  Funds  or  CANDroATts 

Forfpltiire  of  the  corporate  charter  of  Union  Electric  Co.  at 
Mit*oun  for  allexed  violation  of  the  State  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
Is  a^ked  for  In  a  suit  flled  yesterday  In  Circuit  Court  at  St. 
Charles  by   Prosecuting   Attorney   David   A.   Dyer. 

The  suit  grows  out  of  disclosures  made  by  the  Post-Dispatch  last 
January  that  Union  Electric  Co.  had  contributed  financial  aid  to 
certain  favored  candidates  In  St.  Charles  municipal  elections  In 
1937  and  1938  and  had  placed  one  of  its  employees  on  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Charles  Cosmos-Monitor  In  the  guise  of  a  news  reporter 
to  conduct  propaganda  against  a  movement  for  a  municipal  elec- 
tric plant  in  St.  Charles  which  is  now  served  with  electricity  by 
Union  Electric. 

PKRVERSION  op  FRANCHISZ 

Alleged  unlawful  acts  of  the  company  In  connection  with  the 
St  Charles  elections  are  said  in  the  suit  to  have  been  "a  great 
harm  and  Injury  to  the  public  and  to  Its  (Missouri's)  form  of 
government  and  are  a  perversion  and  a  misuser  of  the  franchises 
granted  to  it  by  the  State  of  Mis.sourl." 

These  acts,  the  .suit  as.serts.  constitute  "usurpation  of  franchises 
and  privileges  not  granted  to  It  (the  company)  by  the  State  of  Mls- 
pouri.  all  to  the  great  injury  of  the  general  public  of  the  State  of 
MLssourl." 

Union  EHectrlc  Co  of  Missouri,  a  Missouri  corporation.  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  North  American  Co..  one  of  the  largest  public  utility 
holding  companies  In  the  United  States.  It  owns  the  huge  Keokuk 
and  Bagnell  hydroelectric  plants  and  distributes  electricity  in 
St.  Louis  and  adjacent  Missouri  counties  and  through  subsidiaries 
In  East  St.  Louis  and  some  other  Illinois  and  Iowa  comtnunities. 

THE  LAW  IN  THE  CASE 

Tlie  Missouri  corrupt  practices  statute  (sec.  10478.  Rev.  Stat,  of 
1929)  makes  it  unlawful  for  corporations  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  results  of  elections  or  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  election  of  any 
person  or  persons  by  the  use  of  money,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  any  Individual  or  party.  The 
statute  provides  that  as  a  pen.ilty  for  violation  the  circuit  court 
may  adjudge  the  charter  of  a  guilty  corporation  to  be  forfeited  and 
may  enjoin  the  corporation  from  transacting  any  business  in  the 
State.  Besides  asking  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter, 
Dyef-s  petition  also  a.sks  that  the  corporation  be  enjoined  from 
doing  business  In  the  State.  This  would  not  prevent  the  operation 
of  utility  properties  owned  by  the  company,  under  orders  of  the 
court. 

The  suit  charges  specifically  that  In  the  city  election  of  April 
1937.  Union  Ekctrlc  Co.  subscribed  money  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  Mayor  Edward  J  Schnare.  who  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  reelection,  and  to  the  campaign  funds  of  C.  W  Westerfcld. 
Oscar  Koester.  and  Harry  L.  Chrismer,  candidates  for  the  city 
council;  and  also  paid  for  campaign  literature  favoring  these  can- 
didates and  for  precinct  workers  engaged  in  promoting  their  candi- 
dacies, and  otherwise  endeavored  to  procure  the  election  of  the 
particular  candidates. 

It  charges  also  that  In  the  city  election  of  April  1938.  when  four 
counellmen  were  to  be  elected,  the  company  similarly  sought  to 
procure  the  election  of  Richard  Nordeen,  Raymond  Buerges,  Louis 
F.  Etjellng,  and  Frederick  A.  Wehmeler. 

BEIMBUBSED    FOR   CAMPAIGN    GIFTS 

As  has  been  told.  William  P.  Waye,  Jr.,  of  St.  Charles,  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Union  Electric  Co..  admitted  to  the  Post-Dispatch  last 
January  20  that  he  had  contributed  funds  to  be  used  In  the  1937 
and  1938  elections  In  behalf  of  certain  candidates  and  said  the 
ccmpuny  had  reimbursed  him  for  the  expenditures. 

Before  the  1938  city  election,  the  suit  assorts.  Union  Electric  Co. 
caused  to  be  prepared,  and  paid  the  cost  of  preparing,  a  card  index 
of  all  qualified  voters  for  use  In  trying  to  Influence  the  result  of  the 
election  in  favor  of  certain  candidates.  Leslie  B.  Harrison,  the 
report€r  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Charles  fv»Brfv^-MQnitof  by 


Union  Electric,  told  of  this  actlvlt 
participation  in  St.  Charles  politic! 
in  January. 

PAID    SECRET    PiOPACANDIST 


piid 


The  efforts  of  Harrison   as  a 
the  company  also  are  cited  in  the 
company's  attempts  to  Influence 
and    1938   elections.     The    petition 
Harrison  was  connected  with   the 
wrote  for  that  paper  were  subject 
of  officers  and  agents  of  Union 

In  the  account  published  in  the 
rlson  told  of  having  Joined  the 
summer  of   1936  under  arran 
Union  Electric  and  of  having 
trie  throughout  his  employment 
summer  of  1938.     He  named  Fred 
company,  and  Attorney  Waye  as 
comi>ensatlon  and  Instructions. 

Harrison,  who  Is  now  In  Califorfiia 
he  left  St.  Charles  he  was  told  by 
that  a  Federal  investigation  of  Union 
was  advised  to  leave.     He  said  thi 
he  departed. 


but  secret  propagandist  for 

information  as  evidence  of  the 

unlawfully  the  results  of  the  1937 

alleges    that    during    the    time 

Cosmos-Monitor  the  articles  he 

to  the  control  and  supervision 

Electric  Co. 

Post-Dispatch  January  17.  Har- 

of  the  Cosmos-Monitor  in  the 

made   by   representatives  of 

his  salary  from  Union  Elec- 

here.   which   terminated   in   the 

J.  Martin,  an  employee  of  the 

through  whom  he  received 


staT 
igeme  nts 
recei  fed 


p;^sons 

said  that  some  time  before 

1  representative  of  the  company 

Electric  might  be  made  and 

company  gave  him  $600  when 


8.  ■.  C.  n  QUIRT 


V  as 


Ad  investigation  of  Union  Electrjc 
lobbying,  and  business  practices 
Federal  Securities  and  Exchange 
thus  far  has  been  confidential,  is 
St.  Charles  incidents  and  many  ot 

A  recent  order  of  the  S.  E    C 
Into  a  public  investigation,  schedilled 
Monday.      Federal    statutes    giving 
utility  holding  companies  and  thel 
altles  for  Interference  in  elections 
statements   with   the   S.   E.   C. 
offenses   under    the    Federal    statu 
2  to  5  years  in  the  penitentiary  or 
prlsonment  and  fine. 

NO   KNOWN 

There  Is  no  known  precedent  for 
ney  Dyer  has  instituted.     Becaus 
young  lawyer  serving  his  first 
time  to  study  the  case  and  consul 
the  suit. 

Union   Electric  Co.   operates  unjler 
St.    Louis   and   other   cities,   and 
venlence  and  necessity  from  the 
sion. 

Principal  executives  of  Union 
dent,   and    Frank   J.   Boehm 
dispenser  of  political  favors  and 
Laun,  vice  president. 


's  political  activities,  legislative 

begun  last  December  by  the 

Commission.     This  Inquiry,  which 

inderslood  to  have  included  the 


ST.    CHARLES    EDITORS    AM03  G    WITNESSES     SUBPENAED 


St.  Charles  witnesses  were  subpfnaed 
ties    and    Exchange    Commission 
Electric  Co.  of  Missouri  next  weeh 
that  among  those  subpenaed  wen 
Comann.   of   the   St.   Charles   Cosfios 
which  Leslie  B.  Harrison   worked 
while  being  paid  by  Union  Electric 
municipal  ownership  and  in  favoi 
dates   for   city   offices 

Comann  has  been  In  poor  healtli 
he  woxild  be  able  to  go  to  Wash:  npton 
Jr..  also  under  subpena.  has  beer 
The  St.  Charles  subp>enas  directed 
day. 


Export  Subsidies  and  Reci  )rocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  iF  REMARKS 

oi 

HON.  DANIIIL  A.  REED 


OF  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


in  the  exclusive  account  of  his 
published  In  the  Post-Dispatch 


icrs. 

owever.  has  turned  the  Inquiry 

to  open  at  Washington  next 

the   S.   E.   C.   Jurisdiction   over 

subsidiaries  provide  severe  pen- 

ind  for  filing  false  or  misleading 

tfaxlmum   penalties   for   various 

es   and   regulations   range   from 

fines  up  to  $10,000,  or  both  im- 

PRECEDENT 

a  suit  such  as  Prosecuting  Attor- 
of  lack  of  precedents.  Dyer,  a 
1  in  office,  took  a  great  deal  of 
with  older  counsel  before  filing 


franchises  from  the  city  of 
Iso  under  a  certificate  of  con- 
llssourl  Public  Service  Commis- 


E|ectrlc  are  Louis  H.  Egan,  presl- 

vlce   president.     Its   chief 

ace  legislative  lobbyist  is  A.  C. 


exec  atlve 


Wednesday  for  the  Securl- 

public    Investigation    of    Union 

in  Washington.     It  was  learned 

Editors  Lee  Renno  and  Martin 

Monitor,   the   newspaper   for 

rom    1936   to    1938   as   a  reporter 

to  spread  propaganda  against 

of  the  company  and  its  candi- 

.  and  It  was  uncertain  whether 

Attorney  William  Waye, 

under  the  care  of  a  physician. 

the  witnesses  to  appear  Wednes- 


YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  M  ay  2.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  M  •.  Speaker,  a  major  argument 
used  by  the  New  Deal  in  behal  of  its  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  is  that  this  pr  igram  would  increase  foreign 
demand  for  our  farm  products,  and  thus  aid  in  solving  prob- 
lems which  confront  American  agriculture. 

Proof  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  failed 
even  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  forced  to  subsidize  exports  in  order  to  stimu- 
late our  foreign  trade.    Had  |he  trade-agreement  program 

functioned  as  the  New  Deal  promised,  it  would  have  been  im- 
i  necessary  far  the  present  adnlimstration  to  inaugurate  the 
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export  subsidy  scheme  for  wheat  in  the  summer  of  1938;  nor 
would  the  President  have  had  to  announce  plans  for  a  similar 
scheme  to  apply  to  cotton. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  we  have  heavily  subsidized  wheat  exports.  A  press 
release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated  April  13, 
1939,  indicates  that  sales  of  wheat  and  flour  for  export 
totaled  approximately  101.300.000  bushels  from  July  1.  1938. 
to  April  1,  1939.  Of  the  total  sales  for  export,  the  sale  of 
approximately  77.000.000  bushels  or  76  percent  have  been 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  country  of  destination  is  given  for  41.000.000  bushels 
of  this  subsidized  wheat.  Of  the  total  subsidized  exports  for 
which  the  country  of  destination  is  given  36.629.000  bushels 
were  exported  to  countries  with  which  we  now  have  trade 
agreements.  TYiis  is  89  percent  of  the  total  subsidized  wheat 
for  which  the  country  of  destination  is  given. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  much 
importance  to  the  trade-agreement  program. 

I  insert  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheal  shipped  to  those 
countries  with  which  the  Umted  States  has  entered  into 
trade  agreements: 

Kxport  destination:  Bushels 

Belgium 10,  229  730 

HoUand 2.  862.  267 

United   Kingdom 21.948.898 

Prance 710,  344 

Salvador 126.  856 

Honduras ; «_ 1.  838 

Colombia 106.  .':>00 

Canada -  947.  038 

Cuba 21,  617 


New  Industries  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HERBERT  WACHSMANN  BEFORE  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  CIVICS  OP  THE  ORANGES  AND  MAPLE- 
WOOD 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  address  by 
Herbert  Wachsmann  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  and  a  report  on  the 
new  industries  board  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics 
of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  and  friends,  our  president,  Mr. 
Schuyler  G.  Harrison,  has  asked  your  committee  on  the  new  Indus- 
tries board  proposal  for  a  report  to  the  membership  on  our  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Carroll  Dunham  Smith,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
given  me.  as  the  original  proponent  of  the  Idea,  the  honor  of  making 
this  report  on  the  subject  which  illustrates  the  broad  general  fields 
of  national  importance  to  which  the  activities  of  our  small  chamber 
extend.  A  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Carroll  Dunham  Smith  was 
appointed  with  the  following  members:  Mr.  George  E.  Stringlellow, 
Mr.  Denis  F.  O'Brien.  Colonel  Longley.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hart,  and  myself, 
and  in  a  series  of  meetings  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new 
industries  board,  to  function  on  the  national  scale  necessary,  had 
best  be  located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington. 

Our  new  industries  board  proposal  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  what  Is  admittedly  the  greatest  national  problem  of  the 
day — unemployment  in  the  midst  of  potential  plenty  In  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  In  arriving  at  the  definite  program  which  we  have 
presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington,  we  first  considered  the  varioxis  directions  in  which  jobs 
can  be  made.  For  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  advantages  of  a 
new  industries  board  it  is  necessary  that  I  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  those  primary  considerations. 

Jot>8  In  a  democratic  country  under  a  capitalist  economy  can 
exist  oiJy  in  two  major  divisions.  These  are,  first,  in  private  In- 
dustry with  all  which  that  term  connotes;  and.  second,  on  the 
public  pay  roll  In  one  form  or  another.  Now,  then,  no  Job  on  the 
public  pay  roll — not  a  Government  Job — can  or  should  be  pro- 
ductive in  the  same  sense  that  a  Job  in  private  indtuBtry  is  produc- 
tive.    And  aU  moneys  used  to  pay  for  Cxovemment  Jobs  come  from 


levies  In  one  form  or  another  upon  private  Industry.  Howerer. 
I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  such  Gofemment  jobs 
as  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  varlou«i  relief 
agencies  are  entirely  wrong  Something  had  to  be  done  to  help 
those  who.  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  were  in  need  And  some  of 
our  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  W  P.  A  and  P  W  A.,  for 
example,  have  done  invaluable  work  in  alleviatlni;  human  misery, 
and  perhaps  even  in  avoiding  some  worse  social  effects  such  as 
have  overtaken  other  countries.  But  we  all  agree  that  private  jobs 
are  by  far  preferable,  regardless  of  the  unquestioned  need  ct 
CJovcrnment  Jobs,  until  the  number  of  real  Jobs  eliminates  that 
need. 

With  this  belief  as  a  starting  point,  we  then  considered  the 
reasons  for  not  having  sufficient  jobs  in  private  industry  And 
here  we  stayed  clear  of  politics,  personal  wishes,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  individual  Interpretations  of  economic  preachers  and 
their  so-called  natviral  laws  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  jobs  In  private  industry  lor  the  simple 
rea.'ion  that  there  was  not  enough  profit  prospect  in  any  business, 
in  the  larger  sense,  to  warrant  expansion  of  production  and  hence 
make  jobs  This  applies  to  the  national,  and  even  international, 
economic  lmpas~e  of  the  last  decade. 

Then,  continuing  along  these  broader  lines  of  Job  hunting,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  private  Jcbs  could  only  be  made  now 
on  any  scale  In  such  industries  as  could  make  profits,  as  a  general 
classification. 

Now.  since  we  saw  no  hope  of  expanding  existing  industry,  the 
only  remaining  possibility  ap{>eared  in  the  direction  of  whit  we 
called  noncompetitive  new  industn,'.  By  this  we  mean  things 
which  do  not  comf)ete  with  or  replace  an  existing  commodity  or 
service  within  a  reasonable  time — such  thlncs  as  will  Increase  the 
social  or  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation  on  the  whole— rather 
than  a  new  and  cheaper  gadget  to  perform  an  already  existing 
service  at  less  expense. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  today  are  In 
Industries  and  .'^rvices  which  did  not  exist  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  accept  and  expect  from  modem  civilization  goods  and 
services  which  our  fathers  did  not  have  and  of  which  otir  grand- 
fathers perhaps  did  not  even  dream.  The  benefits  which  the 
automobile,  radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  airplane,  and  other  inven- 
tions brought  in  the  past  must  again  be  brought  to  us  by  other 
similar  new  industries  of  a  broadly  noncompetitive  kind. 

That,  in  short  summary,  is  the  sequence  of  deliberations  which 
led  to  the  decision  that  the  most  promising  direction  for  finding 
additional  Jobs  in  private  industry  is  noncompetitive  new  industry. 

It  is  to  be  strictly  a  national  coordinating  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  functioning  as  a  liaison  between  the  sources 
of  new  industrj',  the  research  and  development  facilities  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  producing  and  distributing  plant  ot  the  country. 
The  entire  functioning  is  to  be  on  a  voluntary  baisH.  with  all  de- 
cisions as  to  commercial  feaslbUlty  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise  and  no  Government  moneys  to  be  used  at  all  In 
the  financing  of  any  project  whatsoever.  The  rights  of  the  original 
submitter  of  an  idea  capable  of  affording  additional  employmi-nt 
in  a  noncomfjetitive  new  industry  to  be  protected  by  advance  agree- 
ments on  a  percentage-royalty  basis — however,  contingent  upon 
ECtual  sales.  Thus  In  effect  the  new  Industries  board  would  be  a 
national  con'act  agent,  operated  by  a  small  staff  of  qualified  per- 
sons at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $100,000  annually.  This  sum 
Fhould  be  initially  provided  by  appropriation  either  directly  or  aa 
part  of  the  Department  Budget  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Thereafter 
a  sufficient  tax  on  the  new  industries  resulting  from  operation  of 
the  board  would  be  levied. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  such  a  tax  would  be  on  entirely  new 
sources  and  would  In  no  way  be  an  additional  burden  on  existing 
enterprise,  nor  would  it  disturb  price,  wage,  or  other  relations. 
The  operation  of  a  new  Industries  board.  It  is  hoped,  would  mate- 
rially speed  the  time  from  the  birth  of  an  idea  or  granting  of  a 
patent  to  the  use  of  the  new  product  by  the  consumer.  It  would 
speed  the  next  industries  which  would  do  for  us  what  the  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  automobile,  radio,  etc..  have  done  in  the  past 
toward  making  life  fuller,  more  comfortable,  and  happier.  Its 
successful  operation  might  provide  additional  jobs  in  private  Indus- 
try at  purchasing  wages  to  the  extent  of  millions  anntially.  That, 
In  3  nutfiheU.  is  the  program  your  committee  evolved. 

The  next  problem  was  to  devise  a  practical  means  ctf  spurring  real 
action  in  the  direction  decided  upwn.  The  individual  members  of 
your  committee  all  had  some  personal  experience  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  enterprises,  some  as  executives  and  managers,  others 
as  actual  inventors  or  associates  of  Inventors.  All  agreed  that  our 
past  and  present  haphazard  methods,  from  the  birth  of  an  idea  to 
its  commercial  realization,  were  too  slow.  Too  much  Is  required 
of  one  man  in  too  many  different  fields — technical,  organizational, 
financial,  and  legal — to  make  for  rapid  progress.  We  also  knew 
from  personal  experience  that  practically  all  the  basic  functions 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  new  Idea  up  to  the  point  of  com- 
mercial feasibility  are  already  extant  and  in  many  cases  highly 
developed.  But  there  is  no  real  coordination  of  them  on  any  scale 
which  can  promise  definite  results. 

The  three  factors  involved  are:  First,  the  sources  of  new  In- 
ventions: second,  the  research  and  development  faculties;  and 
third,  the  production  and  distribution  plant  of  the  country.  The 
last  of  these  has.  in  general.  aU  necessary  financial  means  or 
contact. 

Now,  then,  Americans  as  a  nation  are  kno^n  for  their  Inventive 
ability,  which  is  that  combination  of  Imaginative  energy  and  dis- 
regard oi  impofi&lbiUty.     Organized  reaearcii  in  ouz  country   Is  at 
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leaut  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  nations.  Our  production  and 
distribution  plant  ta  operating  at  a  pitiable  fraction  of  capacity, 
and  Is  ready  and  anxious  to  go  forward.  Hence,  It  seemed  to  us 
desirable  to  have  th€»se  three  factors  coordinated  on  a  national 
scale.  We  realized  that  the  problem  would  not  be  simple,  but  on 
the  other  hand  felt  that  even  greater  problems  of  organization 
had  successfully  been  solved  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Most  of  the  genuinely  new  inventions  of  the  Job-producing  kind 
required  the  cooperation  of  various  existing  facilities  with.  In  many 
cases,  the  development  of  entirely  new  ones.  Also.  In  an  economy 
In  which  the  profit  motive  Is  the  mainspring  of  progress,  we  felt 
that  the  coordinating  agency  which  should  help  private  Industry 
toward  profits  through  additional  Jobs  would  best  be  a  nonprofit 
organization.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  decision,  and  I 
will  give  you  only  the  major  one.  That  is  the  fact,  sad  but  true, 
that  only  as  a  nonprofit  organization  do  we  feel  that  our  new 
Industries  board  could  be  free  from  the  suspicion  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence which  we  have  found  to  be  a  large  handicap  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industry.  This  brouight  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  new  industries  board,  to  function  as  a  national  coordinat- 
ing agency  on  a  cooperative  basis,  would  be  located  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  Washington. 

Now.  we  prepared  a  detailed  outline  of  how  we  considered  such  a 
new  indu-strles  board  should  function  as  to  procedure  and  policy. 
After  approval  of  our  board  of  directors,  this  outline  was  presented 
In  Wa.«liington  by  Mr.  Sinngfellow.  of  our  own  committee,  and 
myself  last  August. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  go  Into  the  minutiae  of  the  proposal, 
but  can  tell  you  briefly  that  the  idea  is  to  have  a  voluntary  coordi- 
nating agency  through  which  an  invention.  cap>able  of  producing 
additional  Jobs  In  a  noncompetitive  new  Industry,  can  bo  submitted 
to  the  new  industries  board  for  routing  to  properly  qualified  de- 
velopment and  production  organizations.  Tlie  cementing  link  is 
to  be  a  minimum  royalty  to  the  inventor  and  development  organ- 
ization, but  entirely  contingent  upon  actual  commercial  success. 
Voluntarily  as.sumed  safeguards  to  protect  the  commercial  interest 
of  all  were  included.  All  decisions  on  commercial  desirability  are 
to  be  In  the  hands  of  private  Industry. 

The  new  industries  board  is  to  cost  less  than  $100,000  per  year, 
and  after  the  initial  period  of  about  2  years,  or  less,  could  be  made 
self-supporting  by  a  tax  on  the  new  Industries  resulting  from  Its 
operation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  tax  would  be  on 
entirely  new  sources,  and  hence  no  additional  burden  on  existing 
buslnosvS  and  in  no  way  disturbing  to  existing  price,  wage,  or  other 
relations. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  present  status.  Our  reception  through- 
cut  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  bt-en  very  favorable. 
Through  Mr.  Stringfellow  and  our  Representative  In  Congress  the 
Honorable  A.  L.  Vretland,  Mr  Smith,  and  I  were  in  Washington 
again  la.«t  month,  and  this  was  confirmed  after  previous  corre- 
spondence and  a  meeting  In  New  York  City  last  November  with 
gentlemen  from  the  Department  There  are  certain  procedural 
details  which  must  be  worked  out  before  what  eventually  will  be 
a  new  Industries  division  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  comes 
Into  tjclng.  But  we  feel  assured  that  work  on  the  project  Is  con- 
tinuing and  we  expect  soon  to  have  word  of  definite  action. 

I  may  also  tell  you  that  three  national  associations  of  American 
business  have  given  us  ofT-the-record  assurance  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  our  plan  but  wish  for  the  present  to  lemaln  anonymous. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  feci  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  new  Industrie's  division.  It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate accurately  at  this  time.  But  we  believe  that  the  additional 
private  Jobs  resulting  from  operation  of  this  division  could  run 
Into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  We  do  not  believe  that  unem- 
ployment can  be  solved  overnight.  It  would  take  some  years  for 
that  to  happen,  but  we  would  be  starting  now  on  a  new  and 
permanent  basis  of  Job  making.  Concrete  results  should  be  no- 
ticeable within  the  first  year  of  operation — might  even  come  in  a 
matter  of  months.  Such  Is  the  kind  of  activity  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  It  Is  our  hcpe  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics 
of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  may  t>e  instnunental  in  helping  to 
solve  our  greatest  national  problem. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience,  particularly  as  I  did  not  tell  any 
new  Jokes,  for  unemployment  Is  no  Joke. 


America    Goes    to   Town,   or   What   We   Need   in 
Roads  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  EATON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1939 

Mr.  EATON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  quote  excerpts 
from  an  article,  America  Goes  to  Town,  written  by  Paul 
G  Hoffman  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  29,  1939. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  who  has  been  in  the  automobile  business  almost 
all  oX  his  Ule,  is  well  Qualified  to  write  on  the  question  of 


nece  ssary. 


spent 


ye(  rs 


re 


roads  and  highways,  because 
made  the  modern  highway 

I  am  quoting  a  few  paragraphj 
the  Members  of  Conirress  may 
where  the  money  should  be 
tomorrow.    Mr.  Hoffman  says 

Thirty  years  ago-  we  didn't  know 
as  we   know   today.     And   today   w 
system  is.    Not  as  we'll  know  20 
mean  what  most  readers  of  this  m 
most   of  us  confuse   fanciful  ideas 
highways.     My  brother-in-law,  for 
of  an  intelligent  American  citizen, 
paper  with  a  dreamy  expression  o 
be  grand  when  we  can  shoot  right 
to  Pacific  on  superhighways  all  the 

I  have  been  known  to  do  a  little 
I  said.  "Potter.  I  don't  believe  you 

"Why   not?"   he   asked,   slightly 

"People  don't  travel  from  the 

'I  do." 

"Yes;   you  and  a  few  others." 

"A  few!     Tens  of  thousands." 

"Make   it   hundreds  of   thousand  i 
drop  In  the  bucket,  you  transconti 

Ever  since  covered-wagon  days  It 
that  we  are  a   westward-moving 
aren't  now.     Not  any  more. 

Again,  several  of  us  were  talking 
mobiles  and  a  man  who  has  done 
said :   "What  we  need  in  this  coun 
cities  so  ycu  can   bypass   'em. 
going  from  Indianapolis  to  Boston 

I  listened  to  his  story  of  comforl 
crawling  and  misery  in  the  cities  a 
"Bill,  you  want  roads  built  for  youi 
natural.  So  do  I.  And  you  imagi 
who  want  to  ml.«s  the  cities,  the 
do  want  to  mLss  them.  Sometime 
are  on  the  road,  how  many  do  you 
cities?" 

He  guessed  it  would  be  as  high 
the  number  is  actually  in  the  ne 
it  is. 

We  have  spent  a  mint  of  money 
last  30  years,  and  on  the  whole  we 
pretty  well  pulled  ourselves  cut  o 
ning  Post  published  two  pages  of 
the  kind  of  roads  that  daring  ira 
years  ago.     They  wallo^-ed  throug 
wheels,  and   still  got   stuck  hub 
Lincoln   Highway  was  ruts  where 
creek.     And   in  Nevada  you  lookec 
gashes  slashed  through   sage   or 
your  highway.     That  sort  of  thing 


he  modern  automobile  has 


what  an  automobile  was.     Not 
don't   know   what   a   highway 
from  now.    By  this  I  do  not 
gazine  probably  think  I  mean: 
with  a  driver's  knowledge   of 
nstance.  is  a  fair-sized  sample 
He  looked  up  from  his  news- 
day  and  said.  "Paul,  won't  it 
aJ:ross  the  country  from  Atlantic 
way?" 

tradition-smashing  myself,  but 
1  live  long  enough  to  see  It." 
jecvcd. 
Atl  intic  to  the  Pacific." 


But  even  so,  you're  only  a 
lentalists.,'  Just  a  drop." 
as  been  one  of  otir  holy  notions 
ople.     We  were  once.     But    ac 


P 


Wl  y 


It  lunch  about  roads  and  auto- 

a  lot  of  long-distance  tou'"ing 

is  good  highways  around  the 

last  summer  when  we  were 


ty 


I  e 

sa  ne 


^  30  to  40  percent.     I  told  hiin 
ig  iborhood  of  5  or  10  percent,  aa 


we  are  that  it  is. 


Mr.  Hoffman  then  shows  why 
years  in  advance.    I  quote  further 


i.OI  0 


Consider,  on  the  business  side 
s.Ttisfled  may  fairly  be  drawn  from 
present  highway  system  and  the  th^ty 
busses   that   we   now    have,   we    a 
vehicle-miles  per  year,  or  500.000 
two  passengers  to  a  vehicle.     The 
another  20  years  we  will  have  abou 
more  than  at  present;  not  a  startli  ig 
psted   growth.     But  what  kind  of 
use  will  they  give  us? 

It  is  my  reasoned  conviction 
try — not  their   number,   but   their 
next  20  years.    Instead  of  getting 
30  000.000   cars,   as   now.   we   will 
with  40.000,000  cars.     There  are  t 

In  the  first  place,  cars  are  going 
better,  and  less  and  less  costly  to 
a   motorist    about   30   cents   per   n$le 
Today  the  average  cost  is  down 
I  am  sadly  mistaken,  it  will  go  to 


that 


tc 


o 


Long-distance  motoring  is 
ined.    Read  on: 

Long-distance  motoring  does  not 
tralHc  as  most  of  us  imagine.     Li 
of  ourselves  as  confirmed  transcontjlnentallsts 
highway  traffic  moving  from  coast 

If  you  draw  a  line  across  the 
Canada,  and  if  at  every  point  whire 
line  you  station  a  man   or   two   to 
and    If   you    stop    people   and    ask 
they're  going,  what  will  you  learn ' 
tried  It.    Their  line  was  drawn 
Arizona.    They  didn't  concern  th*n, 
tackled  only  those  that  were  cros;  ing 
to  or  trom  points  west  of  these 


of  this  article  in  order  that 
make  up  their  minds  just 
in  building  the  roads  of 


and  speed  In  the  country  and 

d  when  he  was  through.  I  said, 

own  convenience.    Well,  that's 

there  must  be  a  lot  of  others 

as  you  do.     Well,  a  lot  ol  us 

But  of  all  the  drivers  there 

suppose  want  to  go  around  the 


ta 


n  sc 


or  roads  in  this  country  In  the 
ve  done  a  grand  Job.     We  have 
the  mud.     The  Saturday  Eve- 
pictures  not  long  ago  showing 
ontinenialists  encounterea  '^5 
Iowa  with  chains  on  all  four 
in  mud.     In  Nebra.ska  the 
it   wasn't  mostly  the   bed  of  a 
across  endless  miles  of  sancy 
cross   big   tKJulders.     That   was 
s  historj-  now,  and  mighty  i^lad 


c  E-ep 


we  must  plan  our  highways 


i  lone,  a  conclusion  which  I  am 

ome  of  these  studies.    With  our 

odd  million  cars,  trucks,  and 

getting    about   250.000.000.000 

000  passenger-miles,  counting 

onservatlve  estimate  is  that  in 

40.000.000  cars,  some  10.000.000 

increase.  Just  normal,  antici- 

cars  will   they  be?     And   what 


2bO 


the  use  of  cars  In  this  coun- 

use — will   easily   double   In   the 

>0 ,000.000 .000  vehicle-miles  with 

I  et    500.000,000.000   vehicle-miles 

0  good  reasons  for  this. 

to  continue  getting  better  and 

( perate.    Forty  years  ago  it  cost 

to   own   and   operate    a   cir. 

2.7  cents  per  mile,  and  unless 

cents,  and  probably  less. 


no    so  important  as  first  imag- 


play  nearly  as  big  a  part  In  our 

e  my  brother-in-law,   we  think 

Yet  the  amount  of 

coast  Is  Insignificant. 

United  States  from  Mexico  to 

a  main  highway  crosses  the 

count   cars   going  east  or   west, 

where    they're   from   and    where 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

across  Idaho.  Nevada,  and 

selves  with  in-State  cars  but 

the  State,  and  were  bound 

States,  or  to  or  from  points 


rght 


th  :ee 
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east  of  them.  TrafBc  isn't  heavy  out  there  at  Its  thickest.  It's  a 
Jam.  in  some  places.  If  three  cars  are  In  sight  at  once.  And  there. 
If  anywhere,  you're  tx>und  to  catch  practicaUy  all  transcontinental 
traffic. 

What  did  the  study  reveal?  This:  An  average  of  2.532  out-of- 
State  passenger  cars  daily  crossed  that  long  line  from  Canada  to 
Mexico.  Not  very  many.  In  the  East  there  are  himdreds  of  roads, 
not  considered  extremely  Important,  which  carry  that  many  cars. 

Probably  a  good  many  of  those  2.532  cars,  however,  were  coast- 
to-coast  bound,  weren't  they?  Pact  is.  of  the  2,532.  Just  251  came 
from  or  were  boiind  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent. What's  more,  only  about  30  percent  were  bound  from  or 
to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Consider  now  what  results  we'd  get  If  It  were  feasible  to  make  a 
similar  study  along  a  line  drawn,  say,  from  Tallahassee,  Fla..  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio — In  a  part  of  the  countrv-.  that  Is,  where  motor 
traffic  is  many  times  as  great  as  in  the  West.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  that  was  coast-to-coast  txjtmd  would  shrink  to  a  nearly 
negligible  fraction  of  1  percent.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  volume 
of  traffic  traveling  north  and  south  is  far  greater  than  that  bound 
from  coast  to  coast.  Counts  were  made  of  In-lxiund  and  out-bound 
out-of-the-State  traffic  on  all  main  roads  entering  Florida,  and  It 
was  found  that  there  were  3.025  such  cars  on  the  average  dally. 
The  State  line  of  Florida  Is  short,  compared  with  the  distance  from 
Mexico  to  Canada  across  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

We  do  make  long  motor  trips,  of  course,  even  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Portland.  Oreg.  But  they  loom  large  in  our  minds  be- 
cause  they   are   rare. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  one-way  iiassenger-car  trips  made  out- 
side of  city  limits  actuallv  cover  distances  of  5  miles  or  less.  You 
doubt  that,  don't  you?  Well,  how  about  this?  If  you  count  aU 
trips  of  30  miles  or  less,  ycu  Include  something  like  90  percent  of 
the  trips  made  by  car  in  this  country.  Sounds  ridiculous.  I  know. 
A  50-mIle  trip  in  a  car  is  nothing.  Yet  these  are  the  facts.  They 
are  among  the  truly  surprising  conclusions^  brought  to  light 
through  Chief  MacE>onald's  surveys,  and  there's  no  guesswork 
about  them.  They  were  reached  after  questioning  a  great  many 
motorists  in  11  representative  and  widely  scattered  States — from 
Utah  and  Washington  to  Florida  and  Vermont — and  asking  them 
about  their  comings  and  goings.  The  number  of  trips  of  100 
miles  or  more  was  not  above  2.3  percent  of  the  total  in  any  State, 
and  In  some  States  was  less  than  1  percent. 

We  use  highways,  then,  chiefly  for  short  trips.  And  where  do 
we  go? 

We  go  to  town. 

I  suggest  that  those  Members  who  are  interested  in  mod- 
ern roads  read  this  entire  article  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  conclusion  that  supertranscontinental  highways  are 
not  so  necessary  but  "the  significant  thing  is  that  most  of 
this  traflBc  is  going  to  or  from  town — much  of  it  to  or  from 
the  center  of  town." 


Solution  of  Our  Social  and  Economic  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1939 


EXCERPTS  PROM  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH  OF 
WASHINGTON  DELIVERED  BEFORE  MEN'S  CLUB,  ORANGE, 
VA..  MAY   1.   1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  excerpts  from  an  address  which 
I  delivered  before  the  Men's  Club  in  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church,  Orange,  Va.,  May  1,  1939.  The  excerpts  referred 
to  are  as  follows: 

According  to  some  of  mankind's  outstanding  thinkers  and  philos- 
ophers, after  6.000  years  of  human  history,  we  find  that  our  most 
serious  national  and  international  problems  arise  principally  from 
two  causes:  First,  our  failure  to  learn  how  to  properly  and  justly 
distribute  and  share  the  manifold  fruits  and  products  of  the  field, 
the  factory,  the  forest,  and  the  mine;  secondly,  our  failure  aa 
nations  to  learn  how  to  live  together  in  peace,  harmony,  and  under- 
standing. To  deal  constructively  and  effectively  with  these  two 
primary  causes  of  our  economic,  social,  and  political  ills  becomes 
the  supreme  task  and  duty  confronting  and  challenging  mankind 
today. 

AMERICA     VrPOn    THBTSHCHJ)     OF     GREAT     ERA     OT     60CIAI.     AKD     ECONOMIC 

DFVXLOPMENT 

We  have  here  in  America  sufficient  natural  resources,  raw  ma- 
terials, electrical  power,  inventive  genius,  skilled  labor,  and  every- 
thing that  is  required  to  buUd  the  grandest  clTiUzatlon  In  human 


history  and  make  it  possible  and  certain  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  to  live  In  comfort,  even  in  luxury,  and  en|oy  abundant 
prosperity,  security,  and  tiapptness.     Any  person  of  average  Intel- 
ligence who  will  make  only  a  cursory  study  of  prrsent  technological 
trends  and  their  social  Implications  will  be  forced  to  the  condu- 
Blon  that  the  scientists  and  engineers  are  absolutely  corrr ct  In  thetr 
contention  that  we  in  America  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
greatest  era  of  sorlal  and  economic  development  and  progresa  ever 
experienced  by  mankind.     If  we  apply   the  new  secrets,  formutas. 
and  procesaes  of  modern  science  and  chemistry  In  the  manufacture 
of  goods  and  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  we  can  give  Immedlat* 
employment  to  every  idle  person  In  the  country  and  keep  them 
steadily  employed  for  decades  to  rebuild  America  by  Introducing 
the  latest  approved  scientific  methods  In  our  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural structure      We  can  thereby  create  almost  unlimited  new 
wealth  to   be  distributed   In  wages  and   bonuses  to  employees.   In 
salaries  and  bonuses  to  employers,  in  dividends  and  Interest  pay- 
ments to  investors.  In  taxes  and  revenues  to  the  Government. 
soLtmoN  or  otrm  problems  not  lecislativ^e 
This,  however.  Is  not  a  task  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  nor 
can  they  bring  about  its  performance,  although  they  may  be  able 
to  diake  some  slight  contribution.     We  undoubtedly  overestimate 
the  Importance  of  legislation  In  our  social  fabric  and  what  It  can 
accomplish.    No  truer  statement  than  that  attributed  to  the  late 
Speaker.  Nicholas  Longworth.  by  some  of  his  colleagues  has  ever 
been  uttered.    He  Is  reported  to  have  said  upon  one  occasion  after 
a  long-drawn-out  and  bitter  parliamentary  battle  In  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "After  18  years  of  active  service  in  Congress.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  but  a  short  lapse  of  time  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  bill  passed  or  not.    The  legislation  which 
we  considered  so  Important  during  the  heat  of  debate  often  proves 
to  have  but  slight  bearing  upon  our  fortunes  as  a  people  after  It 
has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.    Chir  welfare  and  condition 
as  a  people  Is  determined  by  numerous  other  factors."     These  were 
truly  words  of  wisdom  spoken  from  the  lips  of  a  great  statesman 
out  of  a  life  of  rich  and  varied  experiences.     It  Is  a  truism  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  most  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  cannot  be  permanently  solved  by  legal  enactments 
or  by  the  expenditure  of  mone^-s  from  the  Public  Treasury.     Their 
solution  cannot  be  found  within  the  realm  of  leplslatlon  and  the 
forum  of  our  lawmaking  bodies.    Our  pressing  poclal  and  economic 
problems  can  and  must  and  will  bo  solved  by  the  cooperative  and 
united  effort  of  the  leaders  of  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  finance, 
and  government.     The  problems  to  be  solved   are   basically   and 
fundamentally   for   engineers,    scientists,    builders,    business   man- 
agers, and  administrators  to  solve. 


Veterans'  Bill,  H.  R.  ^452,  Explained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BILL  BY  THOMAS  KIRBY 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am  inserting  an 
analysis  of  the  veterans'  bill  (H.  R.  5452).  which  passed  the 
House  on  yesterday.  This  analysis  was  prepared  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Kirby,  legislative  representative  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  Captain  Kirby  Is  as 
well  informed  on  veterans'  matters  as  any  man  in  America, 
and  he  has  rendered  the  Congress  and  the  veterans  a  great 
service  by  preparing  this  brief  analysis. 

Many  Members  will  be  getting  letters  Inquiring  about  the 
effects  of  this  legislation.  I  suggest  that  they  simply  clip 
this  statement  of  Captain  Kirby  from  the  Record,  or  secure 
additional  copies,  to  mail  to  their  constituents  In  response 
to  such  inquiries. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Disabled  American  VEmiANa. 
National  Bcavicz  Dej^artmxnt. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  1,  1939. 
The  House  this  afternoon  passed   and   sent   to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  the  Rankin  bill   (H.  R.  5462)    to  amend  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act.  as  follows: 

1.  Would  provide  beneOts  for  the  widows  and  children  of  ail  vet- 
erans who  die  of  non -service-connected  dtsabilitlea  if  they  had 
service-connected  disabilities  of  even  less  than  10  percent. 

2.  Would  add  to  the  persons  entitled  to  payments  under  the 
foregoing  Item  certain  dependent  mothers  and  fathers 

8.  Would  Increase  the  rates  of  the  class  of  beneficiaries  described 
In.  Items  X  aiul  2  to  ^0  per  month  for  tixe  widow  with  au  child 
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and  $38  per  month  for  the  widow  with  one  child,  with  present  rates 
rematninK  unchanged  for  other  children.  Also  establishes  for  de- 
pendent mother  or  father  a  rate  of  $45  per  month  or.  If  both  are 
living.  t2S  per  month  lor  each 

4.  Would  chanRe  total  compensation  payable  from  $56  to  $64 
monthly,  such  limitation  being  applicable  on  the  payments  to 
Widows  and  children,  but  exempting  the  parents  from  such  limi- 
tation 

8  Would  provide  the  definition  of  the  term  "mother"  or  "father" 
to  mean  the  natural  mother  or  father  or  the  mother  or  father  of 

•  veteran  through  legal  adaption. 

6  Would  Increa.-^e  the  ratios  for  dependents  of  these  who  die 
from  service-connected  disabilities  so  that  the  widow  under  50 
yrars  would  receive  $37.50  per  month:  the  widow  50  years  or  over. 
•45  per  month;  and  extends  the  total  for  widow  and  children  to 
•82.50   per   month. 

7  Would  provide  that  for  anatomical  loss  of  one  hand  or  one 
foot  cr  o!»e  eye  the  rate  (Including  the  $23  increased  award  under 
exlMlPK  law)   jhall  not  be  less  than  $100  per  month. 

8  Would  provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation  on  a  basis 
of  permanent  partial  10  percent  for  wounds  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  in  active  service  during  the  V/orld  War  and  covers  cases 
where  the  existing  schedules  provide  a  rating  of  less  than  10 
percent. 

9  Would  reduce  the  rate  cf  interest  charges  on  any  loan  on 
Government  Insurance  from  6  to  5  percent,  effective  the  date  of 
enactment. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  150.000  veterans  and  their 
dependents  would  lie  benefited  by  this  bill  at  annual  cost  of  about 

•  19.000.000. 

Thomas  Kirbt,  Director. 


Drifting  Toward  Dictatorship 
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Tuesday.  May  2.  1939 


STATEMENT   BY    MATTHEW    WOIX.    VICE    PRESIDENT   OF    THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend   my    remarks    in    the    Record.    I    include    the    following 
statement  by  M.itthew  Woll,  vice  president  cf  the  American 
^^ederation  of  Labor: 

DRimNG    TOWARD   DICTATORSHIP— FOR    LIBERALS    WHH    COMMON    SENSE! 
ONE    MANS    WARNING    TO    THE    UNmiD    STATES    OF    AMEKICA 

(By  Matthew   Woll,  vice  president  of  llie  American  Federation  of 

Latx)r) 

The  Old  World  seems  to  l>e  plunging  toward  war.  bankruptcy. 
.  Or  social  revolution.  The  cause  threatening  these  alternative 
evils  is  nationalism  run  riot,  or  the  totalitarian  idea,  the  dictator 
btate. 

These  were  vivid  convictions  from  a  European  trip,  which  events 
of  months  since  only  strengthen.  Im  asked  if  this  "reads  a 
lesson"  for  Americans.  Definitely,  yes;  and  a  grave  one,  because 
of  trends  affecting  your  Jobs  and  your  lives. 

For  belter  understanding,  glance  first  at  the  world  picture. 
The  dictatorships  as  commonly  thought  of  are  Germany.  Italy. 
Russia,  and  Japan.  Their  dramatic  and  ruthless  actlon.s  hold  the 
eye.  thus  tendta  obscure  a  vital  truth,  which  Is  the  fact  that  so 
many  other  nations  have  become.  In  varying  degrees,  superstates. 
Depression  crisesi  fear  of  war,  actual  economic  wars — such  things 
have  led  to  successive  extensions  of  power.  Peoples  have  yielded 
I'P  rights  In  exchange  for  the  hope  of  security 

E^en  great  deniocracies.  such  as  Prance  and  England,  depart 
frcm  tradition— as  in  nationalizing  or  managing  war  Industries 
and  in  many  new  kinds  of  control.  This  trend  sweeps  the  earth. 
and  we  are  both  startled  and  concerned  to  find  Us  manifestations 
among  neighbor  republics  of  Sovxth  America;  while,  in  Mexico, 
what  is  essentially  the  totalitarian  idea  stands  at  our  very  door- 
step. 

This  puts  a  question:  Can  we  stand  against  this  world  trend 
to  supergovernment?    Another:  Have  we  done  so? 

I  have  no  fear  of  dictatorship  in  this  country.  When  the  idea 
is  personalized — as  in  thinking  of  Hitler.  Stalin,  or  Mussolini — of 
course  it  is  distasteful  to  us.  We  want  no  such  absolute  "boss." 
We  d;slike  what  we  see  of  the  brutal  methods  of  dictatorship. 
Our  attitude  is.  It  couldn't  happen  here. 

However.  I  think  the  lime  has  come  when  we  should,  and  mtist, 
stop  to  see  how  far  along  that  road  we  have  traveled — before  It 
Is  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps. 

We  became  the  richest  and  most  advanced  nation,  stistaining 
the  highest  general  standard  of  living,  during  a  century  and  a 
half  of  growth  while  having  the  least  government  of  any  people. 
That  kind  of  freedom  gave  us  the  greatest  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 
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must  come  under  control  or  be  suppressed.    It  is  simple  logic. 
We  should  understand  it. 

Havent  \\-e  seen  rtrong  trends  of  that  logic  In  the  Intolerance 
and  despotic  acts  of  some  of  the  bureaucrats  of  our  own  self- 
expand  ing  big  government?  It  Is  Inherent  in  the  very  nature 
Of  supergovernment  that  such  trends  will  grow — unless  we  stop 
them. 

I  would  say  that  the  positions  of  workers  and  employers  In  tlie 
face  of  encroaching  Government  power  should  be,  and  in  tact  are. 
Identical.    Both  i^  threatened. 

Equally  with  business,  organized  latxjr  views  with  alarm  the 
spread  in  this  country  of  boards,  commissions,  and  commltteee; 
of  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  limitations.  Control  of  In- 
dustry Inevitably  affects  workers  In  industry.  If  labor  is  ruled  by 
edict,  that  reacts  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  employers.  Such 
control  means  that  deadening  precedent  and  red  tape  retard  the 
vital  processes  of  th"  Nation.  Initiative  and  enterprise  are 
strangled.  When  employees  or  employers,  or  both,  must  goose- 
step.  Industry  cannot  flourish  and  produce  a  greater  wealth  of  goods 
for  the  use  of  all.  Low  living  standards  in  totalitarian  states  prove 
this. 

Workers  and  employers  should  unite  to  protect  each  other — and 
cur  industries  and  our  people — against  the  autocratic  usurpation 
of  power  by  big  government. 

Unless  both  are  alert  In  common  defense  against  such  aggres- 
sion, we  may  find  later  that  the  time  has  passed  in  which  we  can 
retrace  our  steps.  Because,  when  trends  like  this  are  given  head- 
way, they  increase  momentum  at  startling  speed.  The  peoples  of 
Germany  an.i  Italy  saw  no  great  changes  in  the  beginning;  but 
the  conditions  of  their  lives  were  made  over  in  2  or  3  year? 

Happily,  within  the  la-H  few  month*?  there  have  been  Increasing 
evidences  that  American  public  opinion  is  becoming  aroused  to  the 
potential  dangers  surrounding  us  and  is  drawing  nearer  to  unity 
upcn  the  essentials  of  a  program  for  recovery  and  the  safeguarding 
of  democratic  institutions. 

Perhaps  most  dramatic  Is  the  statement  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  liSbor,  Issued  February  15.  1939. 
giving  complete  recognition  of  the  large  area  of  interest  which 
employers  and  workers  share  in  common.  Here  we  have  a  demand 
for  the  reversal  of  the  notion  that  the  national  salvation  lies  in 
deficit  tpcndlng  and  busine.-s  baiting,  and  the  call  for  a  Govern- 
ment attitude  of  tru?t.  good  will,  encouragement,  and  cooperation 
toward  Industry  as  well  as  labor. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  apparent  change  of  govern- 
mental representation,  as  expressed  first  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace  In  his  appeal  for  a  Joint  council  of  labor,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture,  voluntarily  organized,  and  designed  "to  map 
a  united  program  for  the  gcnsral  welfare  of  the  Nation."  The 
omission  of  governmental  regulation  and  control  is  especially  sig- 
nificant. And.  flxially.  there  Is  the  recent  appeal  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins  for  "recovery"  and  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  Government's  attitude  toward  business. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  to  be  found  much  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  However,  pending  performance.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  soem  surprising,  coming  from  a  labor  leader.  I 
would  like  to  see  In  this  country  bigger,  better,  and  stronger  or- 
ganizations of  employers.  But  I  would  al£o  like  to  sec  bigger, 
better,  and  stronger  unions  of  workers.  Then  let  the  two  sit  down 
together  and  solve  problems  in  the  democratic  way:  through  dis- 
cussion, use  of  simple  common  sense,  and  in  fairness  to  each 
ether  and  all  the  people,  with  Government  cooperation  but  with- 
out  Government  dictation. 

But  Lf  some  employers  feel  they  must  still  oppose  coUectlve 
worker  action,  let  them  consider.  If  workers  feel  forced  to  make 
further  appeal  to  Government,  they  can  always  win.  because  they 
have  the  votes.  But  that  would  mean  yet  bigger  Govermnent. 
Ultimately  we  would  find  ourselves  quick-stepping  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  autocracy;  to  the  dowufali  of  private  enterprise,  the 
collapse  of  ri^ts  and  Ubertlcs. 

I  plead  for  a  return  to  the  American  way,  the  democratic  way,  the 
common-sense  way.  Through  Intelligent  collective  cooperation, 
let's  make  big  Government  as  well  as  big  business  domination 
tmuecessary  and  impossible,  and  avoid  the  calamities  which  seem  to 
face  Evu-ope. 
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Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Finlandia  Male  Chorus 


welcome  delivered  by  me  to  the  Finlandia  Male  Chorus  on 

May  2.  1939: 

Mr  Minister,  Mr  Hurja.  mem  tiers  of  the  reception  committee, 
members  of  the  Finlandia  Male  Chorxis:  The  world  tcxlay,  in  this 
time  of  grave  fears  and  uncertainty,  needs  more  than  guns  and 
battleships;  it  needs  more  than  political  leadership;  It  needs  good 
fellowship,  understanding,  faith,  and  confidence  among  nations 
and  with  each  other. 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  and.  I  assure  you.  a  distinct  honor  to 
extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  the  Finlandia  Male  Chorus  to  Wash- 
ington, our  Capital  City,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
Is  more  than  a  welcome  to  yotir  fine  chorus — it  te  a  welcome  to  each 
one  of  you  individually.  In  doiitg  so,  I  want  you  to  know  it  is 
because  of  the  deep  respect  and  friendly  feeling  we  have  for  your 
beloved  country  of  Finland  and  all  those  sons  and  daughte:s  of 
your  fair  land  who  have  become  reejjected  citizens  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  our  fondest  hope  that  you  enjoy  your  visit  here.  We  are 
grateful  that  you  have  come,  not  oiUy  for  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing this  splendid  choru.s  but  for  the  friendly  and  nolghborly  spirit 
which  it  exemplifies  t>etwecn  the  pec^ie  of  two  great  powers  of  the 
world. 

I  understand  you  men  are  practical  businessmen  as  well  as  fine 
artists,  representing  the  best  male  voices  In  Finland.  Our  nppre- 
clatlon  will  only  t)e  surpa-^sed  by  our  enthusiasm  to  ierve  you. 

We  have  long  held  in  high  esteem  the  people  of  Ftnnlah  descent 
and  the  nation  of  Finland.  Our  country  has  come  to  regard  the 
terms  "democracy."  "honesty."  "integrity."  and  "Intclllgrnt  govern- 
ment" as  synonymous  with  Finnish -Americans  and  Finland 

While  many  nations  m  Europe  are  on  the  verge  of  weakening 
before  the  on.slaught  of  dictatorships  Fmland  stands  as  the  finest 
example  of  true  democracy.  At  a  time  when  nations  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  many  of  their  neighbor*,  at 
a  time  when  treaties  have  again  become  a  "scrap  of  paper."  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  is  tense  and  bcwlldfred  we  see  Finland 
standing  by  faithful  to  those  precepts  of  civilization  which  tome 
nations  appear  to  have  forgotten. 

The  Finn.";  have  particularly  imnrcsBed  upon  the  consciousness  of-T 
the  American  people  their  integrity.     Americans  Immedtately  thlnlc  r- 
of  Finns  as  a  people  with  an  alert  mind  in  politics  wlx>  liave  in  ail  r 
extremely   Intelligent   mnnner  worked   out   a   form  of  government 
embodying  the  true  principles  of  »  true  demoiTacv. 

Although  the  Finnish  language  is  bo  very  diffe-ent  from  ours. 
there  are  so  many  other  conunon  interests  and  tics  between  the 
two  peoples  that  this  has  never  Ijecn  a  barrier  bct'.^»en  ut  Those 
of  us  In  Anaerica  who  are  familiar  with  the  Innumerable  fine 
qualities  of  the  Finns,  those  of  us  who  have  lived  among  them 
in  America  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manv  great  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  the  cultural  and  public  life  of  our 

country  axe  proud  to  point  to  Finland  as  tlie  country  In  Europe 
where  the  humanitarian  and  Intellectual  principles  of  liberty  and 
Justice  are  working  in  reality. 

I  extend  to  you  my  hearty  greetings  and  trust  that  when  you 
return  to  your  native  land  you  will  carry  with  you  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  good  will  that  will  lost  throughout  the  ages. 

T^c  United  States  and  Finland  are  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
at  peace  we  shaU  remain. 

Thank  you.  | 
I 

P.  W.  A.  Program  Popular— National  Suney 
Reveals  Bond  Elections  Carried  in  81  Percent  of 
the  Communities  Voting  on  P.  W.  A.  Projects 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 
HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1939 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Information  is  avail- 
able that  81  percent  of  the  communities  voting  in  P.  W.  A. 
bond  referendums  have  approved  the  P.  W.  A.  program  by 
declaring  their  voluntary  desire  to  assess  themselves  as  tax- 
payers for  the  local  contribution  required  from  sponsors  on 
all  P.  W.  A.  projects.  This  covers  the  jjcrcentaee  in  the  1938 
P.  W.  A.  program.  It  is  my  understanding  that  3,210  elec- 
tions were  held  to  determine  whether  these  communities 
should  issue  bonds  to  take  care  of  their  share  of  the  project 
cost.  Two  thousand  six  himdred  and  twenty-five  of  these 
elections  carried;  that  is.  in  this  many  communities  bond 
propositions  received  a  majority  vote.  In  the  585  elections 
where  the  propositions  were  turned  down  are  Included  in- 
stances where  majority  votes  were  obtained  but  regulations 
of  the  community  required  more  than  a  majority  vote  to 
carry  a  referendum  of  this  kind.  The  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration informs  me  that  many  of  the  propositions  also  were 
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on  bonds  repayable  from  revenues  generated  by  the  project 
only  and  not  from  general  taxes,  as  in  the  cases  of  toll 
bridges,  waterworks,  or  power  plants,  but  in  such  instances 
the  voters  were  also  usually  the  prospective  users  and  payers. 
•—  The  communities  in  which  these  elections  were  held  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  cover  various  types  of 
projects,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  municipal  buildings,  wa- 
terworks, sewage-treatment  plants,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  the  vote  of  confidence  in  P.  W.  A.  is  significant  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  We  are  all 
interested  in  knowing  of  the  popularity  of  any  Government 
program,  and  it  is  gratifjring  to  know  that  this  particular 
agency  is  approved  by  the  people  we  represent. 

Administrator  Ickes  announced  only  recently  that  1,000 
local  P.  W.  A.  projects  valued  at  $33,927,000  have  been  com- 
pleted 14  months  ahead  of  the  time  required  by  Congress  in 
the  current  program.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  record,  too,  and 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
represents  one-sixth  of  the  entire  non-Federal  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram. It  is  unusual  to  find  that  a  Crovemment  program  of 
this  magnitude  is  ahead  of  its  schedule.  The  law  provides, 
of  course,  that  the  projects  must  be  completed  by  July  1, 
1940.  but  we  find  that  1.000  of  them  are  already  completed  and 
are  actually  in  use. 

All  of  this  means  that  P.  W.  A.  has  done  a  splendid  job. 
It  is  one  agency  of  Government  which  has  never  had  to  come 
to  us  for  a  "deficiency"  appropriation,  and  this  is  also  a 
record  In  Itself. 

An  estimate  of  the  construction  money  released  each  week 
in  P.  W.  A.  projects  during  the  first  13  weeks  of  this  year  is 
placed  at  $20,000,000.  In  addition,  other  large  sums  have 
been  released  for  industrial  orders  which  provides  employ- 
ment at  the  mill  and  factory. 

In  this  connection  a  statement  appearing  in  the  Engineer- 
ing News-Record  recently  is  of  interest.  This  publication  re- 
ports: 

Construction  clo-sed  Ita  first -quarter  books  with  an  over-all  gain 
over  1938  of  22  percent.  This  means  a  volume  of  $801,000,000.  of 
which  $592,000,000  was  public  work,  the  hlt^hest  first  quarter  on 
record  of  public  construction.  Private  awards,  at  $209,000,000.  were 
27  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

This  is  evidence  that  P.  W.  A.  is  stimulating  construction. 

I  thought  these  facts  and  figures  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  since  we  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  legislation  to  extend  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion and  appropriate  additional  funds  to  construct  projects 
for  which  applications  have  already  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved. If  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
means  anything  to  us  we  will  lose  no  time  in  extending  the 
authority  of  the  P.  W.  A. 


Address  at  Dedication  of  Post  Office  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1939 


ADVRXSS  BY  HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS.  OP  NEW  JERSEY,  APRIL  29. 

1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  last  Satiurday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [  Mr.  Powers  1  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
post  office  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.: 


Honored  guests  and  Bordentown  friends,  it  was  a  distinct  pi 
ure   to   receive,   down    In    Washington,   the   hearty    invitation    from 
your  postmaster,  my  good  friend  Jim  Magee.  to  attend  tlie  dedl-^ 
cation  ceremonies  today  (or  your  new  post  office.  •^ ' 


We  are  busy  In  Washington  these  days.  In  fact,  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  hectic  and  important  lessions  of  the  Congress  I  have 
attended  during  the  7  years  I  hav  ?  represented  you  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But,  busy  as  I  am.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  arrange  my 
schedule  so  that  I  could  be  with  you  today  and  say  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  on  your  new  x)st  oCQce  and  a  few  words  of 
commendation  for  the  men  whc  have  made  this  new  building 
possible. 

The  king  city  of  Bordentown  1  las.  I  see.  fittingly  observed  the 
solemnity  of  this  occasion.  The  s  )lendid  parade  we  have  just  seen 
Is  ample  proof  of  the  importance  which  the  public-spirited  mem- 
bers of  your  community  attach  to  these  ceremonies.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  community  has  the  privilege  of  opening  a  new  post 
office.  To  many  of  us  here  it  mi  y  be  the  only  time  In  our  lives 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  observe  such  ceremonies  in  Bordentown. 

The  building  we  are  dedicating  has  a  twofold  Importance.  The 
new  facilities  It  houses  are  useful  to  its  patrons  and  its  employees. 
To  the  patrons,  they  are  assured  a  speedier  service,  a  greater  acces- 
sibility to  the  facilities  of  the  Posti  I  Department.  To  the  employees 
this  new  structure  represents  the:  r  modern  workshop.  The  labor- 
saving  devices  installed  here,  the  1  landier  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mail,  both  in-coming  ^nd  out-going,  will  be  to  the  em- 
ployees a  constant  source  of  dell  ;ht.  To  them,  also,  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  llghl  er,  more  airy  structure.  Their 
aesthetic  senses  will  be  pleased  by  the  grace  of  this  improved 
architecture. 

We  are  so  often  prone  to  look  u  pon  new  postal  structures  as  the 
gift  of  a  beneficent  government.  '  That  is  entirely  erroneous.  These 
new  buildings — In  fact,  all  the  ne^  construction  work  being  done  by 
the  Government — are  not  gifts  Irom  the  Government  itself  but 
from  the  taxpayers  who  make  up  that  Government,  the  taxpayers 
whose  funds  are  used  for  these  vaj  lous  public  works. 

This  buUding  Is  therefore  a  g  f  t  to  the  people  of  Bordentown 
from  the  people  of  the  United  Sta  es.  But  you  who  are  the  patrons 
of  this  post  office  have  done  youi  part  to  earn  this  gift,  else  you 
would  not  have  received  it.  Because,  let  us  bear  in  mind  once  and 
for  all.  our  Post  Office  Department  is  a  great  governmental  business, 
larger  than  any  other  government  J  enterprise  and  greater  than  any 
individual  or  private  corporation    n  the  world. 

When  the  Postal  Service  was  ft;  st  started  it  was  a  private  enter- 
prise. Couriers  took  funds  from  Individuals  to  transmit  their 
messages  to  other  individuals,  gua  ranteelng  a  more  or  less  sure  and 
certain  delivery.  PYom  such  hu  mble  Ijeglnnlngs  came  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  the  flrst  Govei  nment  civilian  monopoly  in  this 
coimtry.  This  monopoly  was  fotnded  upon  the  theory  that  only 
the  people  of  this  great  country  co  aid  afford  to  operate  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  postal  service  which  x  ould  embrace  the  entire  United 
States  and  would  tie  in  with  the  >ostal  services  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

When  the  Federal  Govemmen  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
carry  the  mails  the  Postal  Servi  :e  was  created.  It  was  planned 
from  the  beginning  as  a  service  tc  the  public — with  every  connota- 
tion emlxxlled  in  the  word  "ser  ice."  Originally  the  mails  were 
carried  on  foot  and  by  wagon.  '  "hen  later  the  slow  train  helped 
carry  the  mails  into  our  more  pop  ulous  cities.  The  romantic  pony 
express,  the  dashing,  bouncing  i  tagecoach  all  have  played  their 
part  in  the  development  of  this  S<  rvlce. 

Today  our  Post  Offlce  Department  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  the  largest  employe  •  of  labor  In  this  country.  Its 
personnel  now  represents  nearly  )ne-half  of  the  total  of  all  Gov- 
ernment employees.  It  employs  about  400,000  persons.  The 
United  States  mail  has  grown  so  that  now  approximately  26  000  - 
000.000  pieces  are  handled  yearly  This  enormous  volume  has  an 
estimated  total  weight  of  nearly  (  .000.000.000  pounds  a  year. 

Our  Postal  Service  today  compr  ses  our  largest  savings  bank  our 
largest  express  business,  our  lai  ;est  system  for  the  transfer  of 
money,  and  our  largest  agency  available  to  the  people  for  tho 
Investment  of  their  savings  in  Government  bonds.  Practically 
every  known  means  of  transportat  on  today  is  utilized  by  the  Postal 
Service.  Mail  is  carried  on  fooi .  on  horseback,  by  carriage,  by 
bicycle,  on  steamships  and  river  barges,  by  train,  by  motorcycle 
and  automobile,  by  airplane — yea  and  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of 
the  North  It  is  still  carried  by  doj   sled. 

That  should  give  you  a  comprehensive.  If  brief,  plcttire  of  the 
great  business  which  is  our  Post  Dfflce  Department.  But  no  men- 
tion of  any  organization  is  comple  k;  unless  we  give  special  attention 
to  the  men  and  women  who  make  that  organization  possible. 

In  its  origin  the  Postal  Service  )rought  into  Its  employ  men  wno 
were  wUling  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  principle  that  come 
what  may.  come  disaster  or  good  fortvme,  come  sun  or  storm,  the 
mails  must  go  through.  Men  ha'  e  died  on  our  prairies  to  protect 
the  maU  sacks  they  were  carrying.  Airplanes  which  were  hurtling 
through  the  skies  have  plunged  o  the  earth,  and  when  the  pUot 
was  found  he  was  clutching  th;  preciom  sack  of  mail  he  had 
sworn  to  deliver. 

Spectacular  as  those  events  miy  be.  they  are  nonetheless  im- 
portant than  the  men  and  won  en  who  devote  their  daily  lives 
in  the  qiiieter  and  less  risky  pursuits  of  the  postal  businesss  to 
seeing  that  you  get  your  maU  oi  time,  delivered  cotuteously  and 
promptly. 

These  men  and  women  of  the  Postal  Service,  working  in  their 
quiet  way.  effect  the  miracle  of  aur  routine  mail  delivery.  They 
are  the  ones  who  make  it  possible  that  when  you  spend  3  cents  for 
a  stamp  and  paste  that  stamp  oni  an  envelope  your  message  is  de- 
livered to  me  in  Washington  the  riext  day.  or  to  your  correspondent 
.'l^  California  or  Alaska  or  Eng  and  or  Afghanistan  with  every 
l^timptuess  possible. 
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History  books  have  recorded  the  names  of  great  generals,  or  great 
admirals,  or  kings  and  queens  and  princes,  whose  actions  and  con- 
quests have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Men  and  women  who 
are  busy  doing  their  daily  work,  with  efficiency  and  dispatch,  are 
never  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  human  events,  but  their  deeds  are 
Just  as  important  in  their  way  as  those  of  the  great  leaders  and  con- 
querors. No;  there  is  little  mention  in  history  of  the  post-office 
personnel  who.  with  an  unfailing  cheerfulness,  assures  to  you  that 
your  mail  will  go  through.  They  brave  and  conquer  the  elements 
in  their  luiassuming  way.  No;  these  people  of  the  Postal  Service 
are  not  the  stuff  erf  which  ro«nantle  novela  are  written,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  every  postal  employee  within  sound  of  my  voice  cherishes 
deep  within  his  own  heart  a  knowledge  of  a  daily  Job  well  done, 
of  a  daily  service  to  the  public  weU  and  efBclently  rendered. 

Therefore.  let  us  today  do  more  than  dedicate  this  imposing 
structure  to  the  use  of  the  patrons  of  the  Bordentown  Post  Offlce. 
Let  us  also  dedicate  oiirselves  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  our  postal  servants.  Let  us  show  them,  in  ovir  dally  contacts, 
that  we  are  truly  grateftil  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
carrying  of  the  mail. 

May  we.  then,  as  we  use  this  new  building  In  the  future  consider 
It  not  as  a  structure  of  stone  and  metal,  not  as  a  local  agency  of  a 
Federal  department,  but  as  a  monument  to  the  men  and  women 
who  originated  the  principle  that  "the  maU  must  go  through."  and 
to  those  men  and  women  who  are  working  today,  and  every  day, 
year  m  and  year  out,  to  assure  to  you  that  "your  mail  shall  go 
through."  --I 

I  thank  you. 

Amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1939 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  LEGISLATURE 
AND  ARTICLE   FROM  THE   PONTIAC   DAILY  PRESS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  and  an  article  from 
the  Pontiac  Daily  Press: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  27 
Concurrent  resolution  respectfully  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  immediate  remedy  and  adjust- 
ment, by  correlating  the  estimate  of  constmaptlon  to  actual  needs, 
based  upon  the  actual   consumption  cf   1938  and  the  extraordi- 
narily large  carry-over  Inventory  of  sugar  as  of  Jan\iary   1.  1938. 
and  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  provide  a  larger  share  of 
the  American  sugar  market  for  the  American  farmer 
Whereas  the  fact  that  In  the  continental  United  States  we  produce 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  we  consume,  and  sugar  is  practi- 
cally the  only  nonsurplus  agrlculttiral  product  of  the  United  States; 
and  every  acre  of  land  utilized  In  the  production  of  sugar,  either 
from  beets  or  cane,  invariably  takes  such  acreage  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  some  surplus  agricultural  product  such  as  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  com,  l>eans,  etc.;   and 

Whereas  the  production  of  sugar  on  our  continental  farms, 
especially  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets.  Is  conducive 
to  the  employment  of  labor  on  a  large  scale  at  profitable  wages  or 
rates  and  the  increased  employment  of  labor  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  would  be  a 
great  stimulus  to  prosperity  and  the  general  welfare  of  such  sugar- 
producing  areas  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  increased 
prosperity  of  the  sugar-producing  farmer  would  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase much-needed  agricultural  machinery,  tractors,  trucks,  etc.. 
and  would  reflect  directly  in  increased  employment  in  industry 
producing  such  agricultural  machinery;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  It  Is  the  Inherent,  fundamental,  economic 
right  of  the  American  farmer  to  produce  nonsurplus  agricultural 
products,  such  as  sugar,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  without 
restriction,  and  such  production  should  be  protected  in  our  United 
States  market  so  that  sugar  will  sell  at  a  price  comparable  or 
equivalent  to  the  index  value  of  all  foods.  Foreign  sugars  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  market  in  excess  of 
the  amoimt  which  when  added  to  our  production  of  siigar  the 
total  will  equal  our  consumption,  so  that  both  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States 
will  be  adequately  protected  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
continental  United  States  fostered  on  a  basis  of  common  defense 
and  general  welfare,  so  that,  regardless  of  peace  or  war.  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  wUl  be  protected  In  their  supply  of  such  an 
essential  food  as  sugar;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  with  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  United 


States  productloo  of  sngmr.  eoopled  with  a  proper  administration 
of  the  act.  the  sugar  mdxistry  of  the  United  States  can  go  forward 
on  a  sane,  sound  basis  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  excessive  sugar  cansumptlon  ejitlmates  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  constmiptlan  have  t»een  made  slrx*  the  adop- 
tion of  the  act.  thereby  permitting  mcreaaed  importation  of  foreign 
sugars,  which  has  depressed  prices  in  the  sugar  market  to  its  all- 
time  low.  there  is  now  available  upward  of  600.000  tons  of  cane 
sugar  out  of  the  1938  quotas,  whit*  sugars  are  mainly  the  product 
of  foreign  countries,  and  a  consumption  estimate  for  1939  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon  Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  6.7&6.000  tons 
permits  the  importation  of  3.000.000  tons  ct  foreign  sugar  to  further 
glut  and  complicate  our  American  sugar  market.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  December  31.  1939.  the  end  of  the  current  year  for  sugar 
quotas,  there  will  be  upward  of  800.000  tons  of  foreign  sxigars  avail- 
able, over  and  above  our  current  needs,  which  sugars  are  all 
eligible  to  l>e  marketed  in  the  continental  United  States.  This  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  1938  a  kindly  Providence,  on  a  limited 
acreage,  saw  fit  to  give  us  one-quarter  million  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  150,000  tons  of  Louisiana  and  norida  cane  sugar  over  and 
Bt>ove  our  Government  marketing  allotments  for  1939,  and  this 
practically  400.000  tons  of  sugar  produced  by  American  farmers  Id 
1938.  constitutes  a  further  surplus  of  stigar.  Also  the  recommenda 
tlon  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  that  certain 
districts,  some  of  them  in  Michigan,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  mar- 
ket in  1939  a  single  poimd  of  sugar  produced  In  1939.  This  situa- 
tion if  not  remedied  In  the  near  future  will  destroy  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  enforced  carry-over  to  1940  of 
practically  400,000  tons  of  continents  beet  and  cane  sugar  produced 
in  1938  wUl  have  the  immediate  effect  of  eliminating  the  oppor- 
tunity for  64,000,000  hours  of  latxir  directly  utilized  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and  possibly  several  times  that  nimiber  indirectly  em- 
ployed. Unless  Immediate  adjustment  is  made  on  the  recommended 
sugar  marketing  allotments,  at  least  cme  and  possibly  more  Michi- 
gan sugar  plants,  it  appears,  will  be  unable  to  operate  this  year, 
thus  throwing  more  American  laborers  out  of  work  and  depriving 
more  American  farmers  from  marketing  beets  and  producing  sugar, 
which  is  our  only  nonsurplus  agricxiltural  product,  at  a  profit :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolt^d  by  the  house  of  representatives  (the  senate  concurring). 
That  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  hereby  memorialize  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  immediate  remedy  and  adjustment 
by  correlating  the  estimate  of  consumption  to  actual  reeds,  babed 
upon  the  actual  consumption  of  1938  and  the  extraordinarily  large 
carry-over  inventory  of  E\igar  as  of  January  1  1939.  and  that  tb« 
Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  provide  a  larger  share  of  the  American 
sugar  market  for  the  American  farmer;  and  be  It  further 

Ref>olf>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  ail  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Michigan. 


[From  the  Pontiac  Dally  Press] 

StrcAR  Factory  Forced  to  Shut^ — Mant  Send  Protests  om  XJttrrwD 

States  Restriction 

MotTNT  Clemens.  April  29. — Hundreds  of  residents  of  the  Mount 
Clemens  area  have  protested  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  a  continuation  of  domestic  sugar-marketing  restrictions 
Which  officials  of  the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.  said  would  prevent 
1939  operation  of  the  local  plant,  board  of  commerce  officials  an- 
nounced Saturday. 

Many  of  the  protests  came  from  farmers,  board  officials  said,  and 
were  contained  In  telegranas  to  Washington,  which  asserted  that 
a  quota  imposed  on  the  plant  was  unfair  because  it  was  based  in 
part  on  beet  production  In  1935.  1936.  and  1937,  when  poor  weather 
conditions  resulted  in  light  crops. 

theorists  are  criticized 

C.  A.  Coryell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co., 
issued  a  statement  In  which  he  charged  that  the  making  of  market- 
ing-allotment formulas  "is  in  the  hands  of  theorists  in  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  and  who 
do  not  seem  to  care  what  disastrous  results  their  rulings  may  cau5c," 

With  the  Mount  Clemens  plant  closed,  Ooryell  said.  1.200  farmers 
in  Macomb.  St.  Clair.  Genesee.  Wayne.  Monroe,  and  Washtenaw 
Counties  will  be  deprived  of  a  market  for  sugar  beets  that  they  have 
had  each  year  except  1931.  when  the  plant  did  not  operate  because 
of  poor  business  conditions.  He  said  that  1.000  farm  laborers  and 
300  plant  employees  at  Motint  Clemens  also  would  b«  left  without 
work. 

STTRPLTTS  EXCEEDS  QITOTA 

Coryell  explained  that  a  sales  quota  of  139.000  bags  of  sugar  was 
assigned  to  the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.  for  1939  after  a  hearing  in 
Chicago  in  February.  The  company  had  170.000  bags  on  hand  Jan- 
tiary  1.  1939.  Coryell  said,  which  meant  tliat  the  company  woxild 
l>e  reqtiired  to  carry  over  30,000  bags  of  Its  present  store  Into  1040 
even  with  no  production  this  year. 

Coryell  said  that  his  company  had  appealed  for  a  revision  of  the 
quota,  but  had  received  notification  that  no  change  could  be  made. 
The  Mount  Clemens  plant  sliced  60,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  last  faU. 

OmCIALS   AUSO    PROTEST 

The  Macomb  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Mount 
Clemens  City  Commission  also  have  protested  the  quota  restric- 
tions. 
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Also  Joining  In  the  protest  campaign  was  Arthur  A.  Schupp.  of 
Bagtnaw.  rxrcutlve  secretary  of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  who  predicted  that  "continued  decreasing 
znarketmg  allotments  will  gradually  force  the  industry  In  Michigan 
out  of  business  " 

Closing  of  the  factory  was  deplored  by  A.  D.  Brewer,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Board  of  Commerce,  who  wa»  one 
of  the  leading  figures  In  bringing  about  reopening  of  the  factory 
some  years  back. 

A  Million  Railroad  Men,  Believing  in  Democracy, 
Declare   for  Referendum  on   Foreign   Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  peace  movement.  No  other  element  of  our  complex 
civilization  is  quite  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  war  as  the  toilers  of  our  land.  It  is  upon  them 
that  war's  heavy  hand  is  laid  most  relentlessly.  Others  may 
escape  the  hard.ships  of  military  service  through  exemptions 
provided  for  executives,  farmers,  and  persons  of  specialized 
qualifications,  but  for  workingmen,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  loophole.  They  comprise  the  mass  of  the  eligible  fight- 
ing population.  They  have  to  take  it  on  the  jaw.  Working- 
men  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  cannon  fodder. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  million  railroad  men.  compris- 
ing the  flower  of  organized  labor,  have  reafiBrmed  their  faith 
In  the  so-called  Ludlow  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  give  the  people  a  right  to  vote  on 
nondcfensive  wars  when  the  issue  involved  is  whether  our 
boys  5hill  be  sent  overseas  to  fight  in  foreign  countries. 

Labor,  the  organ  of  the  21  railroad  brotherhoods,  in  its 
current  issue  advises  its  readers  in  regard  to  the  action  taken 
by  this  vast  and  powerful  element  of  organized  labor.  The 
article  printed  in  Labor  says: 

The^  chiefs  of  the  standard  railroad  laljor  organizatlcns  believe 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Americans  should  have  a  chance  to 
express  therr selves  before  their  boys  are  sent  away  to  fight  another 
war  on  foreign  shores. 

So.  at  its  recent  meeting  In  Washington,  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  reafirmed  Its  support  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Ludlow  resolution,  because  It  was  first  advo- 
cated by  Congressman  Louis  Ludlow,  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
district. 

It  calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  compel  a 
popul.ir  referendum  before  Congress  or  the  Executive  could  get  the 
country  into  a  foreign  war.  However.  Congress  would  still  have  the 
right  to  take  action  should  any  foreign  power  attempt  to  Invade 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ludlow  proposal  would  serve  notice  that 
only  the  people  could  put  the  United  States  into  an  Old  World 
.^war  but  that  Americans  would  "fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat"  to 
resist  Invasion  of  the  New  World. 

Of  course,  the  Ludlow  proposal  Is  anathema  to  the  militarists 
who  keep  shouting  that  we  can't  keep  out  of  the  next  war.  but 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  it  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAIUtOAO   BBOTHEKHOODS 

By  the  action  referred  to  above  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association  reafiBrmed  the  statement  it  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  the  hearing  on  the 
Ludlow  amendment  nearly  4  years  ago,  or.  to  be  exact,  on 
June  19,  1935.     Tliat  statement  was  as  follows: 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  representing  1.000  000 
railway  workers  of  the  United  States,  desires  to  place  Itself  on  record 
with  your  committee  as  bein^  unqualifiedly  In  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate passage  by  Congress,  and  the  ratification  by  the  several  States. 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  proposed  In  the  Ludlow  reso- 
lution. 

Every  thoughtful  American  who  Is  at  all  informed  on  Interna- 
tional affairs  must  feel  that  there  Is  very  grave  danger  of  another 
war  among  European  and  Asiatic  nations  within  the  next  few  years. 
Ancient  rivalries  have  been  revived  and  hatreds  have  been  heated 
again  to  the  point  where  a  minor  Incident  may  be  enough  to  precipi- 
tate a  conflict  even  more  destructive  than  that  of  1914-18.  Political 
adventurers,  military  leaders,  and  those  Industrial  Interests  which 
profit  from  wars  and  preparations  for  wars  have  stirred  intema- 
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the  House  yesterday  a  history  of  flood  control  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  that  was  so  concise,  so  informative,  and  of  such 
vital  interest  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  living  in 
this  great  valley  that  I  though  the  people  generally  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  fine  statement;  and  therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  his 
statement,  as  follows: 

The  Mississippi  River  rises  In  northern  Minnesota  and  flows  tn  a 
general  southerly  direction  for  over  2.400  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. With  its  numerous  tributaries.  It  drains  the  great  central 
basin  of  the  North  American  Continent,  an  area  of  over  1,253.000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  13.000  square  miles  lie  In  Canada.  The 
watershed  Includes  all  or  parts  of  31  States  and  2  Canadian 
Provinces. 

The  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  begins  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo..  52  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  extends  to 
the  Delta  area  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  enormous  alluvial 
plain,  about  600  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  varies  In  width 
from  20  to  80  miles.  In  Its  natural  st.ate.^the  alluvial  valley  of  more 
than  20.000.000  acres  was  subject  to  overflow.  Today  Its  12.000.000 
protected  acres  constitute  the  richest  and  most  productive  large 
agricultural  area  in  the  world. 

From  the  earliest  time  people  have  been  keenly  Interested  In  the 
Mississippi  River  both  with  respect  to  navigation  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bottom  lands  from  floods.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Spaniards  of  De  Soto's  expedition  witnessed  a  great  flood  on  the 
Mississippi  In  1543.  and  in  1684  La  Salle  found  the  Mis.sisslppl  out 
of  Its  banks.  Bienville  chose  the  site  for  New  Orleans  because  it  was 
above  water  at  the  time  he  found  It.  The  first  levee  was  con- 
structed at  New  Orleans  In  1717.  and  10  years  later  the  Governor 
boasted  that  It  was  a  mile  long  and  18  feet  wide.  In  the  beginning 
each  owner  buUt  his  own  levee  with  his  own  resources.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  times,  however,  was  much  Interested  in  the  levee 
construction.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants  from  the  King  of 
Prance  obliged  plantation  owners  to  build  levees.  Police  Judges 
required  Inhabitants  within  7  mUes  of  the  river  to  work  on  the 
levees,  and  local  governments  supervised  flood -protect  ion  work.  In 
1743  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  ordered  each  Inhabitant  to  com- 
plete his  portion  of  the  levee  line  or  forfeit  his  grant.  Long  before 
Louisiana  became  a  State  governmental  interest  in  flood  protection 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  inhabitants. 

Statesmen  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  were  in  dispute 
about  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  very  beginning.  At  various 
times  England,  France,  and  Spain  have  sought  control  of  that  river. 
The  ownership  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  that  had  to  be  solved  when  the  United  States  gained 
Its  freedom  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Jay-Gordoqul  treaty,  never 
ratified,  developed  a  dispute  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  settled  temporarily  by  Spain's  grant  of  the  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  in  the  Plnckney  treaty  of  1795.  In  1801. 
Thomas  Jefferson  considered  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France 
"very  ominous  to  us." 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  national  Interest 
in  the  Mississippi  River  was  directed  primarily  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  When  steamt>oats  were  developed,  need  was 
felt  for  greater  navigable  depths  in  the  Mississippi  River.  After 
a  strong  appeal  for  river  improvement  in  1827.  the  United  States 
began  some  work  by  detailing  to  the  task  memlicrs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  1843  a  committee  of  the  Senate  reported  upon  the 
great  Importance  of  commerce  on  the  MiiKlssippl  River  and  urged 
Its  Improvement.  In  1846.  John  C.  Calhoun  Introduced  a  bill  for 
the  general  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Navigation  was 
the  primary  objective,  but  flood  control  entered  by  the  back  door. 
Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln  arpuod  nt  dilterent  times  for 
flood-control  improvements  on  the  Mi-sissippl  River.  In  1847, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Abraham  Lincoln.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Horace 
Greeley  attei^ded  conventions  advocating  flood  control  by  the  Fcd- 
~  eral  Government. 

Federal  operations  on  the  Mlfsl-sslppl  River  date  from  1820.  In 
that  year  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  lor  the  preparation  of,  a 
survey,  maps,  and  charts  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  This 
survey,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  navigation 
problems  of  the  two  rivers  in  1821  and  a  survey  of  the  Rock  Island 
Rapids  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  In  1829.  were  all  assigned 
by  Congress  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  Navigation 
Improvement  was  first  actually  authorised  by  act  of  Congress  1ft 
1824  when  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  removal  of 
snags  In  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
and  in  the  Ohio  River  btlow  Pittsburgh,  This,  and  later  appro- 
priations for  navigation  improvement  of  these  rivers,  have  Iseen 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army.  In  1637  the  Improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  for  seagoing  navigation  was  first  undertaken. 

Earlv  attempts  to  Improve  the  river  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  thinkers,  the  demand  for  scientific  data  Increased  and 
records  of  the  ensuing  years  show  selected  Army  engineer  officers 
continuously  at  work  securing  data  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
river.  As  investigations  continued,  the  matter  of  navigation  be- 
came Inscparablv  enmeshed  with  consideration  of  fiood-control 
improvements,  which  Is  the  case  today  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River. 

The  floods  of  1849  and  1850  created  wlde.^pread  damage  and  In- 
creased the  growing  national  interest  In  the  problem  of  flood  con- 
trol By  the  Swamp  Acts  of  1849  and  1860,  the  National  Congress 
granted  to  the  several  States  all  imsold  swamp  and  overflowed 


lands  within  their  limits.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act*,  funds 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  by  the  States  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  prosecution  of  drainage,  reclamation,  and  flood- 
control  projects.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Mlanourl 
organized  ofQces  for  the  sale  of  these  swamp  lands  and  appointed 
commissioners  for  the  construction  of  levees.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  however,  this  attempt  to  secure  effective  flood  protection 
faUed  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  coordination  of  the  work  among 
the  different  States  and  districts.  Such  progress  as  was  made 
under  the  Swamp  Acts  was  Ineffective.  As  a  national  flood-control 
measure  the  laws  were  a  signal  falluie. 

During  the  period  1851  to  1868  levee  construction  financed  solely 
by  local  Interests  reached  Its  highest  point  of  development.  How- 
ever, since  works  were  intermittent  and  Inadequate  in  height  and 
cross  section,  they  were  budly  damaged  by  the  floods  of  IB.**  and 
1859.  NotwlthBtaiiding  the  fact  that  the  National  Government  was 
actually  doing  nothing  to  protect  the  valley  from  floods  and  little 
for  navigation  Improvement,  the  interest  of  Congress  in  the  prob- 
lems continued.  The  Secretary  of  War  directed  an  engineer.  Mr. 
Charles  Ellet.  Jr..  to  make  surveys  and  reports  on  the  Ml.ssisslppi  and 
Ohio  Rivers  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  adequate  plans  for 
flood  prevention  and  navigation  Improvement.  His  report  which 
has  been  published  as  Flood  Control  Committee  Dociunent  No  6. 
Seventieth  Congress,  first  session.  Is  a  pioneer  paper  on  the  subject. 
At>out  the  same  time,  by  act  of  Congress.  $50,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  preparation  of  a  topographic  and  hydrographlc  survey  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Captains  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  were  placed  In  charge  of  the  work.  Their  ex- 
haustive report  was  published   in   1861  and  is  still  of  great   value. 

The  Important  operation  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  series  of 
gages  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  was  undertaken  by  authority 
of  a  resolution  of  Congress  dated  February'  21,  1871,  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish  gages  at  certain  specified  pc>inte 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  principal  tributaries  and  to  make 
daily  observations  The  work  was  assigned  to  MaJ  W.  E.  Merrill. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  gages  were  established  at  St.  Louis.  Cairo, 
Memphis,  Helena,  mouth  of  White  River,  Lake  Providence.  Vlcks- 
bvirg.  Natchez,  Red  River  Landing,  Baton  Rouge,  and  CarroUton. 
Gages  were  also  establislied  at  designated  points  on  the  upper  river 
and  the  tributaries.  It  is  believed  that  this  marks  the  beginning  of 
systematic  and  continuouE  river  gaging  on  the  Mlasiaslppl.  Previous 
gaging  operations  had  been  intermittent. 

The  year  1874  found  the  levee  system  in  the  lower  valley  in  a 
condttlon  still  worse  than  that  of  1850.  The  flood  of  1874  did  con- 
siderable damage  in  the  valley,  and  as  a  result  a  board  of  engineers 
known  as  the  Levee  Commission  was  directed  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  levee  system  and  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  aUuvlal  valley.  This  comnxlssion  consisted  of  Army 
officers  and  prominent  civilian  engineers.  In  its  report,  submitted 
in  1875  and  based  largely  on  the  work  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot, 
the  conunission  found  the  existing  system  defective  as  the  result  of 
five  principal  causes,  to  wit:  Vicious  levee  organization,  insufficient 
levee  height.  Injudicious  cross  section  and  con.'^truction.  Inade- 
quate insp>ectlon  and  guarding,  and  faulty  locatioa.  A  general 
system  of  levees  from  the  head  of  the  alluvial  valley  to  the  Gulf, 
including  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries,  was  advocated,  and  It  was 
reconuncndcd  that  this  project  be  executed  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners  which  would 
report  to  the  authority  from  which  it  would  derive  its  legal 
existence. 

The  need  for  fvirther  improvement  for  navigation  and  flood 
control  was  generally  recognized  by  the  year  1879.  The  necessity 
for  coordination  of  engineering  operations  through  a  centralized 
organization  was  also  apparent.  Rep>orts  submitted  from  tunc  to 
time  during  the  period  Just  ended  had  stressed  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  had  discussed  most  of  the  methods  of  flood  con- 
trol which  have  since  been  advanced.  Accordingly,  In  that  yesr 
Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Three  of  these  Conimlssloners  were  to  be  selected  from 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  one  from  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  three  from  civil  life,  two  of 
whom  were  required  to  be  civil  engineers.  The  law  also  provided 
that  the  president  of  the  Commission  should  be  one  of  the  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Under  date  of  February  17.  1880.  the  Commission  submitted  Its 
first  report  recommending  the  clostire  of  gaps  in  the  levee  system 
and  construction  of  navigation  works  at  several  localities  on  the 
main  river  t)etween  Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ailcansss  River. 
The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3.  1881.  placed  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  Commission's  recommendations  by  appropri- 
ating $1,000,000  for  Commission  operations.  This  act  extended  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Conrunlsslon  and  It  was  further  extended,  clari- 
fied, and  fixed  by  acts  of  Congress  in  1882.  1906.  1913.  1916.  1917, 
1923,  and  1928.  The  year  1882  Is  significant  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  levee  work  by  the  Commission.  While  the  organic  act 
creating  the  Commission  required  It  to  prepare  plans  to  prevent 
destructive  fioods.  the  earlier  appropriation  acts  usually  restricted 
le\'ee  construction  and  repair  to  such  work  as  could  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  navigation  Improvement  plans.  The  Commission  was 
not  In  complete  agreement  upon  the  value  of  the  levee  as  an  aid 
to  channel  Improvement.  Nevertheless,  active  levee  construction 
was  begun,  ostensibly  at  least,  on  behalf  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. 

By  1906  the  operations  of  the  Commission  were  well  advanced. 
Navigation  improvement  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers  was 
effected  by  dredging.    Bank  protection  by  means  of  heavy  vUlow 
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mattreis  had  b^en  successfully  developeil.  Extensive  levee  work 
waa  being  carried  on  below  Cairo. 

The  floods  of  1912  and  1913  were  attended  by  disastrous  resnilta, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  special  report  on  means  for 
flood  prevention.  This  report  submitted  by  Colonel  Townsend, 
then  president  of  the  MiPsi-ssippl  River  Commission,  considered  the 
following  methods  for  flcxxl  prevention:  Le\-ees,  reservoirs,  cut-offs, 
outlets,  diversion  channels,  and  reforestation.  Levees  were  con- 
e:dered  the  only  practical  method  affording  immediate  relief. 

The  so-called  first  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  March  1.  1917, 
extended  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  all  the  water 
courses  connected  with  the  Mlss!ss:ppl  River  to  such  extent  as 
might  b*^  nece.ssary  to  exclude  flood  waters  from  the  upper  limits 
of  any  delta  basin.  It  also  afBrmed  the  policy  of  local  cocperation. 
flnce  It  provided  that  the  contribution  by  local  interests  of  sub- 
stantial percentages  of  construction  cost  was  a  necessary  condlt:on 
to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  levee  construction  or  repair.  The 
acts  of  1922  and  1923  further  clarified  the  Jurlrdiction  of  the 
Commission.  The  so-called  second  Flood  Control  Act  of  March  4. 
1923.  stated  that  the  Commission  Jurisdiction  for  flood-control 
works  extended  from  the  Head  of  Passes  to  Rock  Island.  111.,  and 
up  the  tributaries  and  outlets  of  the  Mi'^sissippl  River  so  far  as 
they  might  be  affected  by  Mississippi  River  floodwaters 

In  1927  the  most  disastrous  flood  of  record  occurred.  Flood  levels 
attained  unprecedented  heights  at  many  points  along  the  river,  and 
for  the  first  time  levees  that  had  been  completed  to  Commission 
standards  proved  of  Inadequate  height  and  consequently  failed. 
Up  to  that  time  flood-control  works  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
were  usually  designed  to  protect  against  the  greatest  flood  of 
record,  since  the  necessary  basic  data  was  not  available  nor  methods 
developed  for  estimating  a  maximum  possible  flood  with  any  rea- 
sonable accuracy.  The  1927  flood  disaster  attracted  national  at- 
tention and  sympathy,  and  It  early  became  apparent  that  national 
assistance  In  flood-control  work  must  be  given  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Long  hearings  were  held  before  Congress  which  culminated  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  15,  1928. 
authorizing  the  plan  of  the  Army  engineers  (known  as  the  Jadwln 
plan,  so  named  from  Its  author,  MaJ  Oen.  Edgar  Jadwln.  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  at  that  time).  Preliminary  to  the  final  Jad- 
wln plan,  separate  and  exhaustive  studies  were  made  of  reservoirs, 
diversions,    channel   enlargement,   and    reforestation. 

The  sum  of  »325  000.000  was  authorized  to  be  expended  on  this 
project.  After  work  had  progressed  for  several  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Chief  of  Eiigineers  "to  examine  and 
review  the  present  status  and  condition  of  the  works  now  in 
progress  as  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1928. 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act  and  the  engineering  features  of  the 
project  therein  adopted,  with  a  view  to  determining  if  changes 
or  modifications  should  be  made  In  relation  to  the  project  and 
lt«  final  execution."  On  February  12.  1935.  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
submitted  to  Congress,  a  report  In  response  to  this  resolution,  rec- 
ommending certain  extensions  and  modifications  of  the  project 
adopted  In  1928.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  »313,000,000  (House 
Committee  en  Flood  Control  Doc.  No.  1,  74th  Cong.).  An 
act  incorporating  the  engineering  features  of  this  report  was 
approved  by  the  Prcsldtnt  on  June  15.  1936  (Public.  No.  678, 
74th  Cong).  This  act  amends  the  1928  act  and  authorizes 
$272,000,000  in  addition  to  the  balances  remaining  under  the  1928 
act.  It  adopts  a  6-year  program  of  extension  and  modification  of 
tl^.e  1928  plan  for  flood  control  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  1935,  except  as 
modified  by  the  act.  When  the  1937  flood  occurred,  the  original 
1928  plan  was  largely  completed,  except  for  floodways.  and  Its 
success  m  carrying  that  great  flood  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf 
without  mishap  confirms  the  soundness  of  the  plan.  By  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938,  certain  legislative  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  the  floodways  were  removed,  and 
♦40.000.000.  In  addition  to  sums  previously  authorized,  was  au- 
thorized for  work  not  contemplated  by  the  project  as  amended 
in  1936.  The  unappropriated  balance  of  the  authorization  for  the 
flood -control  project  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is  now 
$286  000.000. 

The  present  project  for  flood  control  In  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  provides  for  protection  works  from  Cape 
G.rardeau.  Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  St.  Francis. 
Yazoo.  Tensas,  and  Atchafalaya  Basins,  as  well  as  the  alluvial  lands 
around  Lake  Pontchartraln.  for  protection  against  the  maximum 
predicted  flood.  North  of  the  Arkansas  River  floods  are  to  be  con- 
fined generally  to  the  main  leveed  channel,  a  limited  area  in  the 
St  Francis  Basm.  and  the  city  of  Cairo.  111.,  being  given  additional 
protection  by  the  New  Madrid  floodway.  South  of  the  Arkansas 
River  floodwaters  in  excess  of  what  the  leveed  channel  of  the  mam 
river  will  carry  safely  are  to  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf  through 
floodways  located  in  the  lowlands  west  of  the  river.  New  Orleans 
has  been  given  additional  protection  by  the  Bonnet  Carre  spillway, 
leaving  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the  city  and  emptying  Into  Lake 
Pontchartraln.  In  addition  to  levee  work,  the  project  incluaes 
construction  of  revetments  and  regulating  works  to  prevent  bank 
caving  and  to  stabllue  the  channel  In  the  Interest  of  navigation 

It  should  be  understood  that  flood  control  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  has  been  a  practical  problem  to  be  developed  as  the  wealth 
of  ibm  valley  haa  grown  and  as  additional  rainfall  and  flow  records 
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Mr.  THILL.    Mr.  Speaker, 
of  war.     Much  of  this  war 
utterances  emanating  from 
20  years  ago  a  similar  situatio|i 
time  America  was  urged  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for 
folly  let  us  dispassionately 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
ORD  I  include  the  following 
Joiirnal  of  April  25,  1939: 


[From  the  Milwatikee  Journal 

WHAT  ViOTJLD 


Out  of  the  welter  of  hypocrisy 
Europe,  one  thing  stands  out :  It 
ness  other  than  a  general  desire 


the  American  people  are  fearful 

hysteria  is  directly  traceable  to 

White  House.    Slightly  over 

faced  this  country.    At  that 

eilter  a  war  upon  foreign  soil  to 

Before  we  repeat  that 

raview  the  situation  in  Europe. 

?xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

jditorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
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In  the  current  series  of  crises  In 
s  none  of  the  United  States'  busi- 
o  have  a  peaceful  world;  there  U 
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nothing  actively  we  can  do  about  It  except  play  the  cat's-paw  for 
other  powers. 

Even  the  manner  in  which  the  possible  combatants  are  referred 
to  Is  hypocritical:    "The  democracies  versus  the  dlctatorshipjs." 

"The  democracies!"  The  phrase  Is  the  sheerest  poppycock.  Who 
are  these  democracies  who  so  badly  want  American  assistance? 

Britain,  yes.  fundamentally  a  democracy.  But  does  Britain  want 
assistance  to  preserve  democracy  or  to  preserve  her  empire — now 
that  the  dictatorships  have  grown  strong?  Did  Britain  do  all  in 
her  power  to  foster  young  democracy  In  post-war  Germany?  Did 
Ehe  fight  to  save  the  most  gallant  democracy  in  Europe — Czecho- 
slovakia? Did  Britain  extend  herself  to  give  young  democracy  in 
Spain  a  fair  chance  or  did  she  leave  loyalist  Spain  to  flounder  and 
seek  Communist  assistance,  as  it  did,  only  to  be  conquered  by 
several  dictators? 

France?  A  semidcmocratic  country  now  ruled  by  a  temporary 
dictator.  A  country  which  has  changed  Its  form  of  government 
half  a  dozen  times  since  the  United  States  has  existed.  Does 
France  want  American  assistance  to  preserve  democracy — or  to 
help  hold  the  second  largest  empire  in  the  world  and  to  protect 
herself  agaiiist  German  expansion? 

Poland?  Is  Poland  a  democracy — the  Poland  of  Pilsudski, 
Rydz-Smigly,  Beck?  Perhaps  Poland  has  the  best  regime  possible 
to  meet  her  own  problems,  but  If  the  United  States  fights  for 
Poland,  will  America  be  fighting  for  democracy? 

Rumania?  Does  King-Dictator  Carol  want  American  help  to 
preserve  democracy  In  one  of  the  most  corruptly  ruled  but  richest 
lands  of  Europe?  Or  does  he  want  aid  to  help  keep  Rumanian 
oil  for  Rumanians?  Or  to  keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Tran- 
sylvania Hungarians  In  Rumania  against  their  will,  or  thousands 
of  Dobruja  Bulgarians  In  the  country  they  do  not  wish  to  live  in? 

Are  we  again  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  by  help- 
ing England  protect  Dictator  Metaxas"  Greece? 

Will  we  Join  the  "democracies  against  the  dictatorships"  by  fight- 
ing as  an  ally  of  the  largest  and  oldest  dictatorship  of  them  all — 
Soviet  Russia?  Who  would  win  such  a  war  in  Evirope?  Perhaps 
nazi-lsm.  perhaps  bolshevism. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  us. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  France  and  Britain,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  potential  allies  and  enemies,  are  lining  up  to  fight  for 
their  own  Interests  only — and  not  for  any  ideal  of  self-determina- 
tion, or  democracy,  or  sanctity  of  small  nations,  or  any  other  ideals. 

It  seems  all  too  likely  that  the  strain  of  the  war,  if  it  comes, 
regardless  of  military  victory  for  the  axis  or  the  nonaxis  powers, 
would  bring  revolution  and  coUapse  and  almost  any  ultimate  result 
except  democracy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  American  Interests  are  so  deeply  In- 
volved that  we  have  to  rush  into  the  war  which  threatens  in  Eu- 
rope. We  believe  that.  If  war  breaks  out.  America  will  suffer .  And 
we  believe  that  victory  for  the  axis  powers  would  hurt  American 
interests  a  good  deal  more  than  victory  for  Britain  and  France. 
But  victory  In  Europe  has  proved  fleeting  for  a  good  many  hun- 
dred years.    The  victors  today  are  the  vanquished  tomorrow. 

We  believe  that  American  participation  in  the  European  war  now 
threatening  would  cost  far  more  than  any  gain  that  might  come 
out  of  It.  We  believe  that,  win  or  lose  on  the  battlefield,  the  strain 
of  the  war  might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  democracy  itself 
In  the  United  States. 

The  only  democracy  that  is  worth  our  fighting  for  is  right  here 
at  home. 


The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act — Sit  Down  or 
Get  Up — From  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Viewpoints 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A    TAFF.  OF  OHIO,  AND 
HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OF  ILLINOIS,  APRIL  18,  1939 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  timely  and  important 
discussion  on  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  disclosing 
the  Etemocratic  and  Republican  points  of  view  on  the  sub- 
ject as  presented  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  and 
Representative  T.  V.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  Tuesday,  April  18, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 

Annottnceb.  First,  from  a  Democratic  point  of  view,  as  pre- 
sented by  Representative  T   V.  SMrrH. 

Representative  SMrrH.  Kinsmen  in  Texas,  neighbors  in  Illinois, 
laboring  men  and  women  of  America,  greetings  from  Washington. 
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let's  get  at  the  moctt  delicate  thing  first.  Then  porhafis  we  can 
be  reasonable  about  the  most  important  things.  The  most  delicate 
thing  in  this  subject  of  labor  is  the  sit-down  strike.  Don't  get 
acitated  for  I  have  good  news  for  you.  even  if  it  be  a  little  old. 
The  Supreme  Court's  "agin"  it.  Attorney  General  Murphy,  late 
Governor  of  the  most-sat -upon  State  of  Michigan,  Is  "agin"  It. 
Senator  Tatt  is  "agln"  it.  I  think.  And  I  know  that  I'm  "agin"  It. 
Im  even  "agin"  the  conditions  that  caused  the  sit-down  strikes. 
Everybody's  "agin"  the  strikes  themselves  now  that  .safety  lias 
returned  and  F>opularlty  whistles  down  the  wind  with  the  hunters. 
Since  we're  all  "agin  "em."  as  Is  the  Labor  Board,  why  don't  we  all 
be  so  "agin  *em"  as  to  help  the  Board  keep  them  or  something 
worse  from  returning?  If  the  causes  remain,  there  could  be  worse 
effects  than  to  sit  down  in  strike.  These  curious  strikes  weren't 
violent,  you  remember — not  much.  They  were  in  fact  and  as  • 
whole  puzzllngly  peaceful.  Speaking  of  causes.  I  wonder  If  we 
can't  agree  that  the  way  to  keep  men  from  sitting  down  against 
employers,  or  otherwise  striking,  is  to  help  men  sund  up  on  the 
Job — hearts  calm  in  a  sense  of  Justice,  heads  hlph  with  hope? 
That's  exactly  what  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  meant 
to  achieve  and  that's  ej.actly  what  the  Labor  Board  has  been  work- 
ing at  under  the  Wagner  Act,  through  a  tirade  of  abuse.  This 
tirade  has  caused  newspapers  to  forget  that  15  out  of  18  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  favored  the  act  and  Its  Board.  It  has  caused 
nearly  half  the  editorials  since  the  adverse  Fansteel  decision  (154 
out  of  352)  to  accuse  the  Board  of  condoning  the  sit-down,  though 
the  Board  Itself  admitted  the  sit-down  Illegal  and  punishable  under 
the  State  courts.  It  has  caused  the  Impression  that  the  Board 
favors  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  the  figures  show  not  to  be  so. 

I 

The  real  trouble  has  been,  and  still  somewhat  Is,  that  the  Ameri- 
can employers  had  to  be  forced  by  law  to  recognize  wbat  they  ought 
to  have  recognized  In  conscience,  1.  e.,  the  practice  of  collective 
bargaining.  Tliat's  the  meaning  of  the  Wagner  labor  law.  Ad- 
mitting the  principle  as  an  abstract  right,  employers  long  defeated 
it  as  a  concrete  privilege  by  insisting  that  they  be  both  the  Judge 
and  Jury  to  administer  the  right.  When  a  government  sympathetic 
with  working  men  came  into  power  in  1933  It  made  the  right  into 
a  privilege  by  the  very  Wagner  law.  Moreover,  it  provided  a  pub- 
lic body,  the  Labor  Board,  to  administer  the  right.  Seeing  all  this, 
the  employers  themselves  sat  down  in  pious  obstruction. 

First  the  act  was  declared  unconstitutional.  No;  I  don't  mean  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  said  otherwise.  But  before  the 
Court  could  say  anything,  the  emploj-ers  got  58  lawyers  of  the 
Liberty  League  to  save  the  Court  the  trouble  by  themselves  declar- 
ing the  act  unconstitutional.  But  when  the  act  wasn't  unconsti- 
tutional, after  all;  and  when  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  act  acted,  began  to  make  the  law  work,  it  In  turn  became 
the  victim  of  savage  attack.  Its  membership  was  rotten,  they  said; 
its  philosophy  wks  biased,  they  said;  lU  procedures  were  wrong, 
they  said. 

You've  heard  the  Republican  conservative  story  before,  haven't 
you?  First  we  don't  need  improvement,  for  normalcy's  enough. 
Then  we  need  seme  improvement,  but  what's  proposed  Is  wrong 
in  principle.  Then  the  principle's  all  right,  but  the  way  of  work- 
ing it  out  (by  boards  or  otherwise)  is  all  wrong.  Then  at  last 
everything's  all  right  (In  about  that  tone  of  voice),  but  we  Re- 
publicans can  administer  It  better  than  you  Democrats  can — and. 
besides,  we'U  see  to  it  that  the  thing  doesn't  go  any  further. 

°  I 

Knowing  this  story  of  obstruction  now  by  heart,  we  can  exon- 
erate the  Labor  Board  from  what  happened  while  employers  were 
running  riot  under  legal  immunity  of  their  self-lnrented  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  act.  After  the  Court  gave  the  "go  ahead,"  an 
amazing  record  has  t)een  written  by  the  Board,  a  record  which 
Fortune  magazine  describes  as  "phenomenally  successful."  The 
story  of  that  record  I'll  make  brief  if  youll  enable  me  to  do  It  by 
listening  closely  to  these  figures.  Less  than  one-third  as  much 
time  was  lost  by  American  workmen  on  strike  in  1938  as  was  lost 
In  1937  (When  the  unconstitutionality  question  paralyzed  the 
Board).  Last  year  Indeed  the  Board  closed  8.851  cases  of  com- 
plaints against  employers.  In  only  2  percent  of  these  cases  did 
the  Board  have  to  order  employers  to  quit  hindering  workers  from 
collective  bargaining.  Is  that  what  all  the  hollerlnf;'R  about — the 
correction  of  an  autocratic  2  percent;  40  percent  of  the  complaints 
against  employers  were  dismissed  by  the  Board  or  withdrawn  by 
unions.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  cases  were  settled  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties.     More  than  half  of  all   the  cases. 

Hear  that  record  again  and  behold  a  Board  that's  literally  pro- 
tecting employers  as  well  as  employees:  of  nearly  9.000  complaints 
filed.  40  percent  dismissed  or  withdrawn.  50  percent  settled  by 
agreement,  only  2  percent  of  all  cases  pushed  through  with  deci- 
sions against  employers.  No  wonder  strikes  have  now  decreased 
In  number  and  duration,  organizations  of  workers  grown  apace, 
and  more  working  agreements  signed  than  ever  before  In  otir 
industrial    history. 

What.  then,  of  the  continuing  opposition  to  the  act,  coming  now 
to  a  head  in  Congress? 

ra 

I'm  not  on  the  committee  to  handle  the  matter  In  the  House,  as 
Mr.  Taft  is  in  the  Senate;  and  so  I'll  content  myself  chiefly  with 
illustrating  the  spirit  In  which  current  outcries  should  be  heard  by 
liberal  men,  and  I  hope  by  conservatives  also.  I  do  this  because  I 
am  convinced  that   unless  we   children   of  the   radio  prove  leas 
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prejudlcod  than  the  children  of  the  press,  fiction  wUl  continue  to    i 
outlaw  truth  and  drlay  Induntrlal  Justice.  | 

Obvloualy.  the  Board  Itself  U  In  the  best  position  to  know  what 
has  worked,  and  what  not.  In  furthering  collective  bargaining.  Any 
Changes.  therefor«.  which  the  Board  propoeea  will  be  in  keeping   j 

with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  same  for  Senator  Wagner,  the  ! 
author  of  the  act.  wno  Is  wtllinc;  for  the  Board  to  change  Its  rules 
to  help  employers  out  of  a  Jurisdictional  predicament  for  which 
they  are  not  to  blame.  As  for  the  many  changes  otherwise  pro- 
posed, let  Fortune  magazine  speak  the  honest  word:  'Almost  all 
amendments  proposed,  from  whatever  motive,  would  have  the  effect 
of  impeding  or  slowing  down  the  progress  of  collective  bargaining  [ 
per  8e"  (October  1938). 

Who  could  sound  a  more  solemn  warning  than  that  sounded  by    i 
this  unbiased  source.  Fortune,  the  biggest  magazine  of  the  biggest   [ 
business  In  America?     Following  this  warning,  there  Is  one  com-    i 
plaint  in  particular   that   neither  Senator  Wagner   nor  the  Board 
nor  any  other  friend  of  the  act  is  likely  to  countenance.     It  Is  the    j 
complaint  that  the  Board  is  both  Judge.  prosecu»or,  and  Jury.    Even 
where  the  Intent  of  this  complaint  Is  not  to  ♦eaken  the  act.  the 
retiull  iB  nevertheleas  J\if.t  that — and  other  results  still  more  far-    t 
reaching. 

What  would  you  think  If  an  enemy  of  otir  form  of  government    [ 
said  Uiat  our  famous  system  of  trial  by  Jury  Isn't  fair  becau.se  the    | 
same  system  prosecutes  and  judges  the  accused?     That  statement's   ' 
true,  you  know.    The  same  system  does  both  functions.    But  In 
the  system  one  prosecutes,  one  defends,  one  Judges,  and  twelve 
decide.     So    In    large    measures    with    the    Labor    Board.     Like    the 
Jury  system,  the  Board  as  a  body  handles  all  the  functions  neces- 
sary   to    prevent    and    to    settle    these    special    disputes.     But    the 
Board  means  some  800  trained  people.     Of  these,  some  Investigate, 
others  prosecute,  and  still  others  decide.     And  dont  Torget  that.  In 
addition,  the  final  decisions  of  the  Board  Itself  become  penalties 
only   under   the   Judgment   and   consent   of    the   regular   courts   of 
the  land. 

Most  of  the  complaints  against  Its  present  procedures  are  covert 
atU-cks  upon  administrative  law.  The  Labor  Board  Is  not  essen- 
tially different.  In  the  regard  criticized,  from  the  now  highly  re- 
spectable Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  also  combines 
investigative  and  Judicial  functions.  This  form  of  control  has 
grown  up  in  America.  In  England,  and  In  other  democratic  lands 
because  there  Is  no  other  way  so  simple,  so  economical,  so  effective, 
and  so  Just  to  deal  with  problems  requiring  control.  The  courts 
cannot  do  It.  They  are  too  few  by  far  and  too  cumbersome  beyond 
all  doubt.  To  ask  the  courts  to  do  It  is  to  ask  that  It  ^e  not  done. 
A  commission  or  a  board  can  cut  through  red  tape,  can  get  at  the 
facts,  can  reach  a  decision,  and  can  right  wrongs  while  the  parties 
wronged  are  still  alive 

Employers  who  mean  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  naturally  pre- 
fer a  control  that  does  liot  control  them.  So  long  as  there  are 
employers  who  do  not  fully  and  gladly  accept  the  practice  of  col- 
lective bargaining — and  there  are  a  good  many  left — friends  of 
latKir  must  look  for  the  bug  of  sabotage  under  every  chip  of  an 
amendment.  They  who  want  no  Interference  with  their  power 
over  their  men  Join  forces  with  those  who  want  no  Interference 
with  normalcy  anj'where.  It  Is  this  combination  of  the  Industrial 
autocrat  and  the  political  reactionary  which  must  be  ever  feared, 
but  now  be  met  and  mastered.  They  represent  a  conspiracy  to 
have  those  who  don't  want  public  control  controlled  by  those  who 
don't  want  to  control  them. 

These  *einclpnt  Ixiards  and  commissions,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
track  Injustice  down  to  mora.sses  not  entered  by  the  courts,  and 
can  thus  clear  the  ground  for  Judges  the  better  to  function.  Not 
to  accept  and  to  perfect  this  type  of  control  Is  to  embrace  political 
lethargy  and  to  restore  economic  anarchy.  And  the  oldest  trick 
to  cover  this  Infamy  Is  to  complain  at  any  control  that's  effective 
and  to  praise  only  the  tjTpe  of  government  that  does  not  govern. 
I  have  this  ancient  truth  on  high  living  authority,  the  authority 
of  my  distinguished  opponent,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
quote  his  own  telling  words  from  our  sixth  debate:  "Much  of  the 
oppxisltlon  to  the  extension  of  Federal  power  comes  from  people  who 
know  that  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  States,  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  any  governmental  power  whatsoever." 

I  hope  that  Senator  Tatt  can  recognize  his  specimens  as  well  as 
he  has  described  them.  If  so.  he  will  surely  rebuke  In  the  Senate, 
as  I  In  the  House,  those  who  attack  the  Labor  Board  with  amend- 
ments Intended  to  prevent  the  Board  from  extending  to  all  workers. 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  collective  bargaining  through  agents  freely 
chosen  Ihcrefor. 

Pardon  me  if  I  speak  too  earnestly  In  this  matter.  It  lies  very 
near  my-hf'art.  and  that  for  two  main  reasons.  The  flrst  Is  that 
this  Lab6r  Board  Is  a  splendid  example  of  what  I  have  been  pro- 
claiming In  all  these  debates  as  the  new  federalism.  I  mean  the 
doctrine  of  the  coordination,  rather  than  the  separation,  of  govern- 
mental powers,  and  the  providing  of  new  forms  to  meet  new  de- 
miiods  for  control.  All  these  boards  Illustrate  how  democratic  cen- 
tralism can  operate  In  fashion  decentralized.  The  necessity  which 
called  them  forth  poses  this  question:  Shall  we  govern  ourselves  by 
Bgencle*.thht  coordinate  powers,  or  shall  we  crucify  ourselves  upon 
the  cult  of  separate  powers.'  That's  the  choice.  I  for  one  don't 
want  it  said  In  the  hour  of  democratic  failure  that  we  did  not  even 
try  to  govern  ourselves. 

If  what  we've  done  in  this  labor  field  be  one-sided,  then  Al 
Capone  is  right  In  thinking  that  the  Jtiry  system  was  one-sided 
•gainst  him.  When  men  are  violating  the  elemei^tal  rights  of  other 
men.  you  tell  them  they  must  step  it.     You  set  up  a  law  with 
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proper   machinery   to   make  them 
until   they  do  stop  it.     They  alwa 
them  and  believe  that  your  procesj 
them.     If  that's  what  they  mean 
case  they  must  make  the  most  of 
those  who  are  themselves  found 
atlves   like    Mr.   Taft   must    malce 
criticism   of    this    Board    is    really 
industrial  anarchy  where  the 
weak,  and  did  it  in  the  name  of 
tlon  the  Golden  Rule.    Wasn't  it 
Steel  Corporation,  who.  the  day  af 
conference,  dedicated   a  great  law 
yers  that  he   had  always  found 
guide  in  business? 

It  certainly  was  Chief  Justice  W 
said  in  1921  that  "A  single  employet 
employer.     •      •      •     Union    was 
tunlty  to  deal  on  an  equality  with 

My    serond    reason    for    such 
amendments,  goes  back  of  the  Bcaijl 
from  what  this  act  has  in  mind   ' 
democratic  Justice.     Starting  with 
ourselves  out  of  it  through  gradually 
In  our  Jury  system  a  niurder  trial  is 
at  Justice.    It's  a  kind  of  mutual 
ordeal  of  oratory.    Rough,  yes;  bu 
feud.     We're  Just  passing  out  of  th^ 
Our  Justice  may  be  rough,  but  It's 
of  economic  power.     This  Wagner 
a  long  one,  toward  making  politics  1 
the  Indufctrial  field.    Are  there 
can  preserve  political  democracy  as 
industrial  autocracy?     I  cannot  f 
and  I  knew  that  I  could  never 
fact. 

In  the  elections  held  by  this 
Act,  there  has  been  an  average 
eligible  to  vote.    Now.  that's 
the  prot)able  average  of  10  percen' 
gibles    voting    in    ordinary    electloi|s 
blllty;  here  it  Is  under  Federal 
faith   In   self-government;    here 
provide  men  a  way  to  express 
for  most,  rather  than  those  that 
and  dependable. 

How  can  one  feel  lightly  about 
the  greatest  extension  of  democracy 
honor  to  its  fair  and  courageous 
converted  the  hitherto  empty  right 
of  genuine  collective  bargaining 
ycu,  at  work  In  the  factories  of 
hearts   of   those   who   man   the 
Nation. 

Announcer.  That  was  a 
Labor  Relations  Act — Sit  Down  or 
sentatlve  T.  V.  SMmi,  of  Illinois. 
of  Ohio,  presents  a  Republican  pol|it 

Senator    Taft.  Citizens    of    the 
argument   against    amendment   of 
Representative   S-Mmi   Is  so   typic 
cannot  help  but  comment  on 
that  no  one  was  ever  really 
1932,  when  the  New  Dealers  because 
suggests  the  slightest  criticism  o 
bound  Tory,  conservative  and 
prcgre?s  and  whose  motives  now 
grind  down  the  faces  of  the 
of  this  character,  it  is  argued,  their 
the  slightest  consideration. 

This   p>csition   certainly    has   no 
Neither  the  Republican  Party  nor 
servatism  In  labor  matters.    Ther 
who  were  Republicans  prior  to  the 
ers  who  were  Democrats.     The 
insisted  on  adequate  protection 
wages  abroad,  and  labor  leaders 
tive  policy.     The  high  wages  of 
a'cd    by    an    adequate    tar:tr    aga 
and  Europe  and  other  countries 
friend  of  labor  in  putting  througl 
whereas  the  New  Dealers  today  a 
they  want  to  continue  the  strict 
which  the  Republican  Party 

The  Republican  Party  adopted 
acts  in  the  United  States.    It  ha 
collective  bargaining.     I  do  not 
leader  or  anyone  else  proposed  a 
of  collective  bargaining  by  law. 
NTR,  who  developed  this  Idea  of 
effective  than  It  was  before.     It  w 
and  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  its  basic 
certainly  will  not  be  impaired  by 
is   likely   to   approve.     As   for  my 
amendiTient   and   minimum-wage 
compensation  laws  and  the  law 
before  Representative  Smith  ever 


top  it.     Tou  enforce  that  law 
s  say  that  you  have  it  in  for 
of  Justice  is  one-sided  against 
/  being  one-sided,  then  In  this 
.  for  It's  one-sided  only  against 
off-side  of  justice.    True  conserv- 
very   effort    to   show   that   their 
not    a    plea    to    return    to    that 
did  what  they  would  to  the 
frfcedom  of  contract,  not  to  men- 
e  Gary,  of  the  United  States 
r  refusing  to  meet  his  men  in 
school  by  advising   young   law- 
Golden  Rule  an  all-sufficient 
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was  helpless  in  dealing  with  an 

ntial   to   give   laborers   oppor- 

heir  employers." 

nest    emphasis    transcends    all 
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Whether  the  Wagner  Act  Is  the  panacea  which  Representative 
Smfth  descrit>es  Is  exceedingly  doubtful.  There  are  still  more  than 
10.000.000  men  unemployed  in  the  United  States  today,  and  while 
wage  rates  may  be  higher,  the  total  Income  received  by  each  work- 
man is  lower,  because  industry  has  been  so  completely  discouraged 
by  New  Deal  pKJlicies.  Contrast  this  to  the  record  before  1929. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  average  laboring  man  steadily  In- 
creased in  the  United  States  from  an  index  numl)er  of  41  In  1820 
to  59  in  1850,  to  103  in  1920,  and  to  132  in  1928.  In  other  words, 
the  position  of  the  average  workman  improved  300  percent  in  a 
hundred  years  without  any  Wagner  Act. 

Whether  the  Wagner  Act  has  Increased  the  democratic  process  in 
Indvistry  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  adoption  of  the  sit-down  strike 
throws  Qcubt  on  this  proposition,  because  a  sit-down  strike  Is  the 
means  by  which  a  small  minority  of  the  men  in  a  plant  may  throw 
all  th?  rest  out  of  work.     There  Is  not  much  democracy  about  that. 

As  for  creating  labor  peace,  the  Board's  argunrent  is  that  there 
were  fewer  strikes  In  1938  than  In  1937.  This  is  true,  but  there 
were  more  strikes  in  1938  than  In  anv  one  cf  the  12  3rears  before 
1937.  Tliere  were  3.000  strikes  in  1938  compared  to  2.C00  In  1934. 
before  the  act  went  into  effect.  It  was  natural  that  strikes  should 
fall  off  in  1938  from  1937.  because  industrial  activity  suffered  a 
large  decrease. 

The  question  before  Congress  is  not  one  to  be  determined  oy 
emotion.  There  are  very  definite  criticisms  of  the  complicated  pro- 
visions of  the  art.  and  particularly  of  Its  administration  by  the 
pres  nt  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  fact.  I  think  the  basic  difficulty 
is  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  the  present  Board,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  that,  amendments  might  not  now  even  be  proposed.  The  gen- 
eral impression  throughout  the  United  States  today  Is  that  the 
administration  of  the  present  Board  is  biased,  and  that  many  hear- 
ln;;s  under  the  act  are  a  travesty  on  Justice.  I  have  known  of 
enough  cases  myself  to  reel  that  this  is  probably  true,  and  when  I 
heard  this  morning  the  statement  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  end  Labor,  by  J.  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the 
Ek3ard.  I  wao  more  inclined  to  believe  the  charge.  He  reflected  upon 
the  motives  of  every  critic  of  th?  Board,  including  the  oSccrs  cf 
th?  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Senator  Wai.sh,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  S:nator  BtnucE.  of  Nebraska,  whose  public  spirit  and  dls- 
Inrcresieoncss  are  beyond  all  question  to  those  who  know  them. 
1  can  only  conclude  that  Impartiality  Is  an  unknown  quality  to 
the  present  members  of  the  Board.  They  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  judges,  but  as  men  with  a  mission  to  organize  all  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States,  whether  they  wish  to  be  organized 
tr  not. 

The  character  of  the  Board  is  shown  further  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Mr  Edwin  S.  Smith,  who  attended  the  International  I^bor 
Congress  last  year  In  Mexico  City,  the  same  congress  attended  by 
Mr  John  L  Lewis.  It  was  a  congress  in  which  the  Communists 
were  apparently  dominant,  and  In  which  the  entire  tone  was  com- 
munistic. Mr.  Smith,  speaking  before  that  body,  launched  en 
attack  against  American  business  which  convinced  the  Mexicans 
at  least  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  hostile  to  American 
cmtiloyers.  He  said  In  one  statement:  "Workers  cannot  stand  aside 
and  listen  to  explanations  of  how  capitalism  might  work." 
Another  member,  Mr.  Donald  Wakefield  Smith,  has  been  so  no- 
torioi;sly  biased  that  Mr  William  Green  himself  protested  against 
his  reappointment  to  the  Board,  and  the  President  has  withheld 
the  sending  of  his  appointment  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Labor  Board, 
and  that  therefore  the  charges  of  partiality  are  unsound.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Labor  Board  In  all  cf 
the  earlier  cases.  This  was  due  to  the  fact,  however,  that  In  those 
ca?:<?s  the  defendants  relied  largely  on  the  claim  that  the  Labor 
Act  could  not  apply  to  an  industry  in  one  State  because  the 
Constitution  only  permits  a  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  a  much  broader  view  of  interstate 
commerce  than  existed  before  and  held  that  almost  any  industry 
receiving  goods  from  outside  the  State  or  shipping  goods  outside 
the  State  is  interstate  in  character.  Relying  on  the  constitutional 
point,  few  employers  even  presented  the  evidence  favorable  to 
them  Since  the  Supreme  Court's  earlier  decisions,  facts  have 
been  presented,  and  In  many  cases  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
Labor  Boaids  interpretation  of  the  facts  was  grossly  contrary  to 
the  evidence  presented.  This  Is  the  effect  of  the  recent  sit-down 
cases  and  others. 

The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  did  the  best 
they  could  to  prevent  even  hearings  being  held  on  amendments 
to  the  act.  although  they  were  demanded  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
every  businessman  in  the  United  States.  Why  should  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Wagner  Act  be  afraid  of  public  hearings  If  their 
cause  Is  so  just? 

The  most  important  thing,  therefore,  is  to  change  the  method 
of  administration  of  the  act  so  that  emploj'er  and  employee  alike, 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  alike,  can  be  certain  of  Impartial  treatment. 
It  Is  not  only  important  that  they  receive  it,  but  that  all  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  Justice  and  fair  dealing.  Only 
thus  can  we  eliminate  the  unprecedented  bitterness,  distrust, 
and  su'splcion  which  exist  today  among  worker  and  employer  alike. 

I  th!nk  .the  most  important  step  required  Is  to  separate  the 
prosecuting  function  from  the  Judicial  function.  Today  the 
Board  files  the  charges,  hears  the  evidence,  and  decides  the  cases. 
No  human  being  exists  who  can  be  completely  impartial  in  de- 
ciding a  case  on  which  he  himself  has  already  taken  a  public 
position.     Represenutive  Smith  says  that  is  the  same  thing  m 


any  criminal  trial.  Of  course,  he  Is  wrong.  The  public  prose- 
cutor has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  judge.  The  Judge  has 
never  filed  any  charges  or  taken  any  position  until  he  has  heard 
the  evidence  The  Labor  Boards  position  remlncto  me  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland:  "I'll  be  Judge,  I'll  be  Jury.'  said  cunning  old 
P^ry;   "I'll  try  the  whole  cause  and  condemn  you  to  death.'  " 

It  is  true  that  various  administrative  tKsards  combine  the  pros- 
ecuting function  and  the  Judicial  function,  but  It  Is  always  dan- 
gerous. The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  Is  essentially  dif- 
ferent, because  its  work  Is  rather  legislative  than  judicial,  and  it 
seldom  does  any  prosecuting  except  in  a  few  technical  fields.  I 
think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be  very  much  better 
if  It  did  not  both  prosecute  and  Judge.  Tlie  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
In  the  Treasury  Department  provides  a  precedent  In  tax  cases, 
where  functions  are  successfully  separated  so  that  the  taxpayer 
feels  he  is  receiving  Justice  But  the  combination  cf  these  func- 
tions In  the  labor  field  where  prejudice  and  violent  feeling  are  so 
prevalent  threatens  to  destroy  the  whole  purpose  of  the  act — 
to  produce  harmony  In  Industrial  relations. 

Senator  Bcrke's  bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall  be  the  pros- 
ecutor, but  that  cases  may  be  removed  by  the  defendant  to  the 
Federal  district  court.  Senator  Holman's  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  prosecuting  division  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  cases  to  t>e  heard  before  an  Independent  Latx>r  Ap- 
peals/Board of  nine,  responsible  directly  to  tlie  President.  Sexiatctf' 
Busi^E's  bill  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  board, 
one  member  to  represent  the  employees,  one  the  employers,  and 
one  the  public.  I  should  be  Inclined  to  favor  a  prosecuting  divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  an  independent  board  to  hear  the  cases,  as  propoaed  by 
Senator  Holm  an 

Of  course,  one  essential  of  the  act  Is  that  employers  shall  not 
Interfere  with  the  formation  of  unions.  The  existence  of  company 
unions  financed  by  employers,  and  therefore  indirectly  controlled  by 
employers,  was  one  of  the  abuses  the  act  sotight  to  remove  The 
Board,  however  has  interpreted  this  to  prevent  an  employer  from 
expressing  any  opinion  whatever  to  his  employees  The  Board  has 
gone  so  far  as  practically  to  destroy  freedom  of  speech  on  the  pert 
of  employers  because  of  some  Imaginary  coercion  involved  in  any 
statement  made  by  an-employer  to  an  employee.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Btirke  amendments,  therefore,  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  not  be  considered  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  to  confer  with  an  employee,  or  to  counsel  and  advise 
employees,  orally  or  in  writing,  about  any  matter  within  the 
scope  of  the  act. 

Senator  Burke's  amendments  further  define  certain  unfair  labor 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  as  well  as  emplovers. 
Such  practices  are  not  to  result  In  any  criminal  action,  but  if  ille- 
gal practices  like  sit-down  strikes  are  engaged  In  by  labor  unions. 
th?y  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  act.  I  think  some  of  Senator 
BvRKES  amendments  go  too  far,  but  certainly  we  should  make 
clear,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  made  clear,  that  men  who 
violate  the  law  themselves  cannot  demand  reinstatement  with 
back  pay,  as  the  Board  has  tried  to  decree  In  a  number  of  cases. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  under  the  act  arises  from  the 
rule  that  the  employer  shall  only  bargain  collectively  with  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  employees.  This  rule  la 
supposed  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  industrial  democracy.  At 
first  blush  it  violates  our  American  ideals  to  say  that  any  group  of 
employees  less  than  a  majority  who  join  together  and  wish  to  bar- 
gain with  their  employer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  but  perhaps 
It  Is  true  that  the  presence  of  various  confilctlng  committees 
might  impair  the  whole  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  application  of  this  rule  is  very  difficult.  The  Board  has  de- 
liberately postponed  elections  to  give  union  organizers  a  chance 
to  organize  the  men  into  unions,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  them 
away  from  older  unions,  and  even  though  they  may  be  entirely 
contented  with  existing  conditions  in  the  plant.  One  of  the  great 
complaints  has  been  this  delay,  which  has  prevented  employers 
from  finding  out  who  the  agents  are  with  whom  they  must  bargain 
collectively,  and  often  required  them  to  determine  this  question 
at  the  peril  of  expensive  back  payments  If  they  guessed  wrong. 
All  of  the  amendments  propose  that  the  employer  be  given  the 
right  to  ask  the  Board  for  a  prompt  election,  so  that  they  may  know 
with  whom  to  bargain. 

Of  course.  In  determining  who  Is  the  majority,  the  question 
arises:  Majority  of  what?  Of  the  employees  of  a  partlctilar  plant, 
or  of  a  particular  craft,  or  a  particular  employer,  or  of  an  entire 
Industry?  The  present  act  gives  the  Board  wide  discretion  to  de- 
cide this  question,  and  the  charge  is  made  that  the  Board  has  exer- 
cised its  power  so  as  to  favor  the  C.  I.  O.  unions.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  were  largely  built  up  on  the  craft  basis,  and  their  amend- 
ments provide  for  the  protection  of  craft  unions  already  existing, 
with  the  right  to  be  represented  by  their  own  oflloers.  Certainly, 
It  Is  desirable  that  more  definite  rules  be  made  determining  what 
the  units  for  bargaining  .^hall  be;  that  less  discretion  be  given  to 
the  Board;  and  that  no  right  be  given  to  recognize  an  entire  in- 
dustry as  a  unit.  If  the  employees  of  any  particular  employer 
desire  to  deal  with  him,  they  shotild  certainly  have  the  right  to 
do  so  without  being  forced  into  a  union  with  employees  of  other 
employers  in  the  same  industry  with  whom  they  do  not  wish  to 
join.  Peaceful  relations  will  surely  be  assisted  If  an  employer  and 
his  own  employees  can  work  out  their  own  partictilar  problems. 

There  are  various  other  proposed  amendments,  and  It  Is  quite 
possih'.e  that  some  of  them  go  too  far.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  believe  as  far  as  any  Member  of  Congress  is  concerned,  there 
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will  be  no  amendmcnta  adopted  modifying  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  collective  bar^^lnlng  shall  be  guaranteed  by  law.  unim- 
paired by  any  Influence  of  the  employer  over  his  employees.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  every  employer  and  every  employee 
shall  receive,  and  shall  feel  that  he  Is  receiving.  Impartiality  In  the 
hearing  of  his  cases  The  labor  peace  which  we  are  seeking  must 
be  founded  upon  Justice  and  fair  dealing  between  all  parties  to 
the  labor  relationship. 


Frank  P.  Walsh,  a  Devoted  Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
most  distinguished  lawyer.  Francis  Patrick  Walsh,  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Walsh  died  of  a  heart  attack  shortly  after  10  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  in  Foley  Square.  New  York  City,  in  front 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Building.  When  he  was  stricken. 
Mr.  Walsh  was  on  his  way  to  the  Federal  courthouse,  where 
he  was  to  appear  as  counsel  for  a  labor  union.  He  was  given 
the  rites  of  the  church  by  a  priest  from  nearby  St.  Andrew's 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  bom  on  July  20.  1864.  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Delany  Walsh.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  7.  and  at  the  age  of  10  he  left  school 
to  help  support  his  family.  He  worked  as  a  Western  Union 
messenger,  a  factory  hand,  and  a  railway  accountant. 

Studying  at  rUght.  he  learned  shorthand,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  a  position  as  a  court  reporter.  While  serving  in 
this  capacity  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  of 
Missouri  in  1889. 

President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Walsh  as  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

In  1918  President  Wilson  named  Mr.  Walsh  and  former 
President  Taft  as  Joint  chairmen  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Committee  on  Irish  Inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Walsh  vainly  petitioned  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles  to  recognize  It.  He  tried  to  get  both  major 
political  parties  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  in  their 
1920  platforms. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1919  and 
served  as  counsel  for  labor  unions  in  many  important  cases. 

In  1928  Mr.  Walsh  became  the  leader  of  a  progressive 
league  organized  to  support  Alfred  E.  Smith.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  became  a  close  adviser  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, who.  as  Governor  of  New  York,  appointed  Mr.  Walsh  to 
a  commission  on  revision  of  the  pubbc -utility  laws. 

Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  Walsh  a  trustee  of  the 
State  power  authority  In  May  1931.  and  he  was  immediately 
elected  chairman  of  that  body.  He  was  reappointed  for  a 
second  5-year  term  by  Governor  Lehman  in  May  1936. 

In  1932  Mr.  Walsh  helped  organize  the  National  Progressive 
League,  which  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1936. 

He  also  took  a  leading  part  In  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  Guild,  in  part  as  a  protest  against  the  con- 
servation of  the  American  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  member.  Last  February,  however,  Mr.  Walsh 
resigned  from  the  gviild  in  protest  against  its  allegedly  radical 
tendency. 

Mr.  Walsh  married  Miss  Katherine  M.  OTlaherty  in 
Kansas  City  on  October  21,  1891.  She  survives,  as  do  seven 
of  their  eight  children — Sisters  Frances  Marie  and  Katherine 
Louise,  of  the  Order  of  Loretta  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross; 
Jerome  Walsh:  Mrs.  Cecilia  Walsh  Bradley;  John  Walsh; 
James  G.  Walsh:  and  Miss  Virginia  Agnes  Walsh. 

He  was  my  friend  and  he  was  a  friend  of  American  think- 
ing. He  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  every  battle  for  true 
liberalism.    He  was  a  liberal  when  it  was  not  stylish  nor 


profitable  to  be  a  liberal.     Clear 
penetrated    the    public    mind 
democracy. 

A  lawyer  of  great  talents,  he 
thought  of  compensation  except 
knew  was  just. 

The  New  York  Times  has  pa 
The  House  of  Representatives 
and  what  New  York  thinks  abou 
I  insert  at  this  point  the  New 
3.  1939,  enUtled   "Frank  P.  Walsl 
(Prom  the  New  Tork 
nuNK  p 


)t  mind  and  voice,  his  views 
did    much    to    preserve 


aid 


( ften  gave  legal  aid  without 
the  victory  of  a  cause  he 

d  him  tribute  by  editorial. 

siiould  read  what  the  Times 

this  magnificent  advocate. 

■^ork  Times  editorial  of  May 

T\i\€s  of  May  3.  1939] 
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Prank  Walsh  lived  a  full  life 
ability   to  causes   In   which   he   bel 
career  by  denouncing  the  sins  of 
legal  career  he  renounced  all  c 
one  of  the  leading  labor  lawyers 
Wilson  named   him  to   head   the 
Industrie  Relations. 

His  chief  Interests  ever  since  had 
called   "the  rights   of   man   against 
Wilsonian  radical  in  those  days,  he 
velt  liberal.     It  was  Governor  Roos 
man  ol  the  New  York  Power  Authdrlty 
choice  as  first  president  of  the  Nat  onal 
to   suppnart   Mr.    Roosevelt's   crusade 
courts.     When  he   believed  that 
proper  stand  against  communism 
withdrew  from  it.     He  was  an  able 
an  untiring  Idealist. 


giving  generously  of  his  time  and 

eved.      He   began    his   political 

own  party,  and  early  In  his 

orpor^tion  practice.     He  was  already 

the  country  when  President 

Jnited   States  Commission  on 


been  represented  by  what  he 
the    wrongs   of   property."     A 
subsequently  became  a  Roose- 
velt who  appointed  him  chalr- 
In  1931.     He  was  a  logical 
Lawyers  Guild,  organiz^ed 
for   greater    liberalism    in    the 
guild   had   refused   to   take   a 
ind  all  other  dictatorships  he 
lawyer,  a  grim  adversary,  and 
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Equality  Befqre  the  Law 
REMARKS 


EXTENSION  O 


or 


HON.  JAMEB 

OF  NEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


ADDRESS  BY  HON. 


Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  undc ' 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol  owing 
T.  Cahill,  United  States  attorn  y 
York,  at  Jefferson  Day  dinner  (  f 
at  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York. 


deniO(  racy 
s  ew 


wom«  n 


con  :erned 


The  day  we  celebrate  the  birthday 
the  founding  fathers  of  our 
sion   for   an   examination   of   our 
democracy's  most   essential   elemet^ 
tration  of  Justice. 

This  assembly  of  men  and 
ideals  of  our  country  Is  vitally 
Judicial   system   abuses   recently 

Liberty,  whether  it  be  the  right 
the  right  to  one's  own  personal 
tection  against  unwarranted  inv 
individuals — liberty  can   nowhere 
through  corruption  in  the  courts. 

It  matters  not  to  the  Injured 
from  the  path  of  righteous  admin 
the  whim  of  a  dictator  or  by  the 
the  result  is  inevitably  the  same — 
of  free  naen:   the  right  to  a  fair  a 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  lies 
that    there    is    stifBcient    reslllenc 
abuses,  even  In  our  courts:    to 
and    to    go    forward    with 
recurrence. 

The    ideal    to    be    achieved    is 
Thomas   Jefferson,    whose    annlv 
first  Inaugural  Address:  "Equal  and 
raesaxs  nothing  more  or  less  than 
unprejudiced  administration  of  justice 
ruption,  bias,  or  prejudice  creeps 
then  and  there  equality  is  destroy 
which    the    Government    of    the 
There  is  no  higher  duty  incim:ibent 
than  to  see  that  the  traditional 
all  respects  preserved. 

So  Important  In  cur  Ainerican 
true  equality   before    the    law   tha 
queried  not  only  as  to  the  existence 
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A  ay 


OHN  T.  CAHILL 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

address  of  Hon.  John 

southern  district  of  New 

National  Democratic  Club 

April  22,  1939: 


of  Tliomas  Jefferson,  one  of 

affords  appropriate  occa- 

ardship   In   connection   with 

— the   free   and   fair   adminls- 


interested  In  the  democratic 
In  eradicating  from  our 
b^sught   to  light. 

of  free  speech,  whether  It  be 
freedom,  whether  it  be  the  pro- 
of the  rights  of  society  by 
liiore  effectively  be  stifled  than 


citizen   whether   the   deviation 

i  itration  of  Justice  is  caused  by 

bribe  of  a  dishonest  opponent, 

destroy  that  inalienable  right 

impartial  trial. 

in  the  confidence  of  the  people 

In    its    processes    to    correct 

p\|nl5h   offenders   in   high    offices; 

designed    to    prevent    their 


11    expressed    in    the    words    of 

y    we   celebrate    today.    In   his 

exact  Justice  to  all  men."    Th.s 

the  honest,  fearless,  unbiased. 

Whanever  or  however  cor- 

nto  the  administration  of  law, 

.  and  the  very  foundation  upon 

Uhited    States    rests    Is    impaired. 

upon  the  people  of  ihis  country 

equality  before  the  law  is  in 
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Uiie 


S3  stem 


of  law  Is  this  principle  of 

under   our   law   Jurjmen    are 

of  actual  bias  or  prejudice,  but 
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sa  well  as  to  facts  from  which  an  Inference  of  Implied  bias  or 
prejudice  might  tx  drawn.  Our  courts  must  be  held  to  no  lower 
standard.  Not  only  must  actual  wrongdoing  be  rooted  out.  but 
Judges  should  comport  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  above 
the  merest  suspicion  of  wrongdoing. 

What  matters  it  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  spend  mUllons 
of  dollars  each  year  In  the  detection  and  solution  of  crime,  if  at 
the  very  fountalnhead  of  justice  where  ca«es  are  presented  the  evi- 
dence is  not  fairly  and  impartially  received?  In  the  detection  and 
solution  of  crime  the  outstanding  work  of  the  investigative  forces 
of  the  Oovcrnmcnt  has  time  and  again  brought  Nation-wide  ap- 
plause. Und^r  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  agents  of 
the  Federal  £u-eau  of  Investigation  have  made  kidnaping  the  most 
dangerous  crime. 

Tne  men  cf  the  Secret  Service  have  tolled  unremittingly  to  pro- 
tect the  purity  of  the  United  States  currency  against  counterfeit. 

The  agents  of  the  Treasury  have  shown  that  the  income-tax  laws 
are  to  be  rigorously  enforced. 

These  and  many  others  comprise  the  efficient,  hard-working,  and 
never-relenting  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
detection  and  EOlutlon  of  crime.  The  good  work  of  these  men  can 
be  set  at  naufht  if  we  fail  in  that  vigilance  through  which  alone 
the  integrity  cf  the  Judiciary  is  preserved. 

That  the  need  for  vigilance  Is  unceasing  Is  most  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  disclosures  ctirrently  being  placed  before  this  community. 
Outstanding  is  the  fact  that,  before  some  Judges,  equality  In  the 
law  has  come  to  be  a  hollow  phrase  without  strength  or  meaning. 
A  manifestation  is  the  idea  that  a  so-called  right  lawyer  must  be 
retained  to  appear  before  a  particular  Judge.  A  litigant  who  falls 
to  retain  the  so-called  right  lawyer  is  unable  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
Impartial  hearing  in  matters  involving  his  rights  under  our  law. 
For  the  litigant  he  represents,  the  so-called  right  lawyer  can  ob- 
tain on  some  basis,  ranging  all  the  way  from  friendship  and  associa- 
tion to  downright  bribery  and  corruption,  special  favors  and 
unwarranted  privileges. 

Any  notion  which  may  have  gained  currency  In  any  part  of  this 
country  that  a  particular  lawyer  Is  the  so-called  right  lawyer  to 
appear  before  any  judge  must  be  struck  at  just  as  vigorously  as 
any  other  manifestation  of  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  our  courts. 

If  liberty,  in  regard  to  our  Judicial  processes.  Is  to  continue  to 
mean  just  that,  then  It  must  guarantee  to  all  members  of  the  legal 
profession  a  basis  of  personal  equality  before  the  Judges  of  the 
courts. 

If  law  enforcement  Is  to  have  the  continued  confidence  of  the 
people,  there  must  In  every  sense  of  the  word  be  equality  before 
the  law.  One  of  the  most  Important  phas'^s  of  this  Is  economic 
equality.  The  fact  must  be  hammered  home  that  no  man  Is  above 
the  law,  and  the  same  brand  of  Justice  is  administered  to  rich  man 
and  poor  man  alike. 

We  have  had  enough  revelations  of  wickedness  In  high  places  to 
show  there  Is  no  monopoly  on  wTongdolng  in  any  one  class  of  our 
society.  The  \KTongdoer  offers  no  explanation  at  all.  satisfactory 
to  my  mind,  when  he  argues  that  the  amount  Involved  in  his 
criminal  act  was  small  compared  to  his  total  wealth.  People  who 
argue  that  way,  I  have  found,  are  those  most  merciless  In  their 
demands  that  someone  of  small  Income  caught  in  the  toils  of  the 
law  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  have  been  efforts  by  malefactors  highly  placed  to  conceal 
VTongdolng  in  a  maze  of  corporate  transactions  In  the  hope  to 
becloud  the  fact  and  escape  prosecution.  Any  belief  that  cor- 
porate comple::lties  are  at  a  premium  in  the  covering  up  of  crime 
must  be  shattered. 

Bar  associations,  as  well,  must  be  vigilant  and  unremitting  In 
dealing  with  prominent  members  of  the  bar  caught  In  transgres- 
sions of  the  rules  for  proper  conduct  of  members  of  the  profession. 

In  summary,  economic  equality  before  the  law  means  that  gold- 
platlng  must  be  shown  to  t>e  Just  that.  Where  wrongdoing  oc- 
curs, courts  and  proeecutors  alike  cannot  and  must  not  allow  the 
magnificence  of  the  defendants  and  the  large  amoiints  of  their 
personal  fortunes  to  influence  them  to  vary  their  course  of  pro- 
cedure one  lota. 

In  the  search  for  lasting  remedies  certain  tentative  conclusions, 
based  upon  what  has  been  done,  commend  themselves  as  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  to  command  the  respect  of  the  public 
at  large,  one  who  has  been  elevated  to  the  high  post  of  Judge 
should  spend  all  of  his  time  and  attention  being  a  Judge.  When 
he  accepts  this  high  calling,  he  should  forsake  all  Interests  other 
than  those  of  his  judicial  office.  Judges  with  active  business  Inter- 
ests cannot  devote  their  full  time  and  attention  to  the  matters 
which  come  l>efore  them.  A  judge  who  is  deeply  Involved  In 
active  stock-market  operations  too  often  has  ticker  on  the  brain 
when  he  needs  all  the  brain  he  has  for  the  case  on  trial  before 
him. 

A  judge  who  is  heavily  indebted  financially  and  pressed  for  pay- 
ment of  his  obligations  does  not  enjoy  the  calmness  of  mentality 
necessary  to  sound  Judicial  reasoning.  Where  Judges  are  accepting 
favors  from  money  lenders  they  are  not  In  a  position  themselves 
to  condemn  the  practices  of  the  Shylocks. 

Nor  can  Judges  with  impunity  associate  themselves  and  be  seen 
In  public  with  persons  of  dubious  or  criminal  reputation  and  then 
be  in  a  position  to  complain  when  rumor  and  gossip  link  their 
names  with  the  activities  of  their  disreputable  associates.  Not 
even  a  Judge  can  escape  the  impact  of  the  homely  maxim  that  be 
who  lies  down  with  dogs  gets  up  with  fleas. 

Our  President  has  indicated  most  clearly  that  he  will  tolerate 
zio  equivocation  with  these  matters.    Attorney  General  Murphy  has 


said  that  the  Integrity  of  our  ctnirt«  must  at  all  costs  be  preserved. 
It  is  essential  for  tiie  preservation  of  equality  before  the  law  that 
merchants  of  Jiistlce,  where  loimd.  be  driven  from  the  temple  of 
Justice. 

Above  all  we  must  have  men  on  the  bench  who  wUl  not  sully  the 
ermine  of  their  high  calling 

And  lastly,  when  we  shall  have  finished  with  our  activities  in 
these  matters,  wc  may  expect  that  there  will  be  renewed  coufldeno* 
In  our  courts  and  Increasing  respect  for  law. 


Detention  of  Certain  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1939 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  given 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  propose  to  vote 
for  H.  R.  5643.  a  bill  to  invest  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  with  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  order  of  detention  of  any  alien  ordered  deported 
from  the  United  States  whose  deportation  or  dep»arture  from 
the  United  States  is  not  effectuated  within  90  days  sifter  the 
date  on  which  the  warrant  of  deportation  shall  have  become 
final,  and  to  authorize  detention  orders  In  certain  cases. 

It  appears  that  in  1938  alone  460  aliens  were  ordered  de- 
ported, having  been  adjudged  unfit  to  live  here  further,  but 
foreign  governments  refused  to  issue  passports  for  reasons 
sufficient  unto  themselves,  presumably  because  they  did  not 
want  this  type  of  person  within  their  confines.  Under  the 
law  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  power  to 
proceed  further  against  these  460  cases,  and  the  majority  of 
them  today  are  as  free  as  any  citizen  of  this  country.  The 
bill  specifically  limits  detention  of  such  aliens  to  several 
classes — criminals,  procurers,  narcotic  smupglers,  or  ped- 
dlers or  the  like,  immoral  persons,  or  anarchists. 

America  has  made  a  glorious  record  of  achievement  In 
war  and  in  peace,  but  this  record  of  achievement  has  not 
been  made  by,  or  with  the  assistance  of,  the  criminal,  the 
procurer,  the  dope  peddler,  or  the  anarchist.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  foreign  government  does  not  wish  any  more  of 
this  kind  of  cattle  running  loose  within  the  confines  of  their 
coimtry  Is  to  me  a  most  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  vote 
for  this  bill.  Unfortunately,  for  us  we  too  have  a  criminal 
class,  which,  through  the  splendid  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secret  Service,  the  narcotic 
agents,  and  the  post-office  Inspectors,  we  are  trying  to  com- 
bat, but  we  do  not  need  to  permit,  and  we  must  not  permit, 
the  criminal  riffraff,  the  dregs,  which  foreign  governments 
refuse  to  receive  back,  to  run  at  large  and  to  prey  upon  the 
citizenry  of  this  country. 

Let  those  who  will  vote  to  give  the  criminal,  the  pro- 
curer, the  narcotic  peddler  and  addict,  and  the  anarchist, 
the  right  to  run  loose  in  this  country.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
bring  myself  to  vote  for  such  a  procedure,  and  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  propose  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  against  any 
amendments  which  might  tend  to  lessen  its  full  effect. 


Haynesville  Tornado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little  city  of  Haynes- 
ville.  La.,  it  was  Sunday  afternoon.  April  16,  1939,  and  all 
was  peaceful  and  quiet  throughout  the  community.  Sud- 
denly, without  previous  warning,  at  exactly  1:55  p.  m.,  from 
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out  of  the  southwest  a  preat  tornado  descended  on  this  little 
city  In  northwest  Louisiana.  In  a  few  fleeting  seconds  the 
northern  part  of  this  town  was  reduced  to  shambles  and 
ruin.  Eight  of  its  citizens  were  dead.  20  were  seriously  in- 
jured, and  many  homes  and  places  of  business  were  injured 
and  destroyed.  Like  a  great  scythe,  this  tornado  cut  its  path- 
way through  the  thickly  settled  northern  portion  of  Haynes- 
ville  leaving  death,  destruction,  and  misery'  in  its  wake. 

No  one  knows  why  in  the  course  of  events  destiny  decreed 
that  tius  peaceful,  God-fearlne:  community  in  nortii  Louisi- 
should  feel  the  brunt  of  such  a  fearful  holocaust.  Per- 
in  the  far-flung  plan  of  the  universe  this  was  a  test 
whicfi^as  to  try  men's  souls,  to  find  out  the  stuff  of  which 
they  are  made.  We  do  know,  however,  that  out  of  this  trag- 
edy, dazed  it  is  true  by  the  sudden  and  overpowering  force, 
but  undismaj-ed  and  undaunted,  arose  the  true  spirit  of  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Haynesville.  With  a  Christian 
resolution  they  have  gone  about  the  somber  task  of  burying 
their  dead,  hospitalizing  the  injured,  and  rebuilding  their  city. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  tornado  had  passed,  agencies 
of  mercy  offered  and  extended  assistance.  For  these  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  Haynesville  are  most  appreciative.  Local 
agencies  have  already  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Guard,  and  civic 
and  local  organizations.  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned.  I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  prompt 
and  energetic  efforts  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Disaster  Relief 
Corporation.  The  first  named  of  these  organizations  im- 
mediately sent  a  representative  through  the  whole  territory 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  suffering.  The 
Farm  St'curity  Administration  has  already  made  a  complete 
survey  of  the  farm  damace  and  stands  ready  to  assist  those 
farmers  injured.  The  Disaster  Relief  Corporation  has  sent 
Into  this  territory  representatives  to  offer  such  relief  and 
assistance  as  is  permitted  by  the  law.  In  addition  to  all  of 
this.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Civilian  Consenatlon 

Corps  loaned  the  services  of  its  personnel  promptly,  energeti- 
cally, and  without  faltering  to  aid  in  clearing  away  the  debris, 
reclaiming  the  bodies  of  those  killed,  and  aiding  in  preserv- 
ing order. 
To  ail  of  these  I  tender  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  people. 


Improved 


Homes    Today    Will    Mean    Improved 
Citizens  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday.  May  1,  1939 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  4852, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
including  an  amendment  making  appropriations  for  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  having  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  granted 
the  additional  funds  necessary  for  the  vital  work  of  providing 
the  machinery  to  effect  decent  housing  for  those  unfortunates 
who  have  been  compelled  by  economic  conditions  over  which 
they  have  no  control  to  dwell  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities. 
I  have  been  working  for  many  years  to  obtain  better  housing 
conditions  for  the  people  of  the  West  Side  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  whom  I  represent,  and  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  through 
the  medivun  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  we  may  one  day  soon 
look  forward  to  a  project  which  will  answer  the  prayers  of  so 
many  of  the  people  of  my  district. 

Tliere  has  never  been  a  greater  stimulus  to  industry  or 
cmp!o5Tnent  than  housing  and  other  forms  of  construction 
work.     The  United  States  Housing  Act  has  been  estimated 

to  yield  more  than  600.000  new  Jobs  in  private  Industry  for 
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an  entire  year.     If  this  wortl^ 
largest  incident  of  a  program 
slimi  tenants,  will  be  to  form 
ent  unemployment.    The 
housing  conditions,  and  I  me^n 
command  to  secure  them; 
trate  my  efforts  on  the  work 
gram,  thereby  aiding  the  uneti 
fects  the  people  of  ray  district 
necessary  in  building  homes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United 
thus  far  performed  its  duties 
dent  they  will  not  disappoin 
who  are  crying  out  for  an 
ent  unfortunate  living  condit 
emment   to   continue    its 
squalor.    I  make  an  urgent 
Federal  hou.sing  officials  to  w 
complete  and  wholehearted  c 
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£  peaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

incl  ide  the  very  able  address  of 

the  pleasure  of  hearing  yester- 

Natiqnal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     Mr 
my  remarks,  I  want  to 

S.  Clay  Williams,  which  I  had 
day  morning  before  the 
their  annual  convention 

With  you  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  friend  the  Honorable 
Harry  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Cor  merce.  is  indisposed,  and  I  know 
that  I  voice  the  seniiment  of  us  all  when  I  say  that  we  wish  htm 
a  sp>e€dy  and  a  complete  recover;  . 

I  share,  too,  your  keen  dlsappK  intment  over  the  consequent  fact 
that  you  wlU  not  hear  him  ted:  y.  iis  planned,  en  the  subject  of 
What  Government  Can  Do  To  Ai  i  Recovery.  By  practically  unani- 
mous opinion  throughout  the  c(  untry.  recovery  is  the  ail-Impor- 
tant problem  in  the  United  Stat 's  tcday;  and  the  question  of  the 
means  of  achieving  it — and  of  ac  xieving  it  promptly — is  uppermost 
In  the  thinking  of  teas  of  mill  ons  of  peopie.  And  weil  to  the 
front  In  their  thinking  is  the  r«  lUzatlon  that  the  altitude  of  the 
administration,  and  its  policies  and  proposals  affecting  business, 
are  enormously  important  elemei  ts  in  the  recovery  equation.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  would  have  lieen  especiallv  gratifying  11 
we  could  have  had  Mr.  Hopkins  Jrtth  us  today.  But'  he  Is  ill,  and 
we  send  him  our  regrets  and  cui  good  wishes. 

It  Is  not  comfortable  for  me  Ihat  I  am  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  speak  m  he  time  allotted  to  him     in  fact. 
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It  is  definitely  embarrassing  that  having  something  to  do  with  the 
Betting  up  of  this  program  I  now  find  myself  appearing  on  It.  But 
such  was  the  decree  of  my  associates  when  the  time  proved  to  be 
too  short  to  ask  anybody  except  home  folks  to  take  this  assignment. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  .speak  to  the  subject  of  Wtiat  Government 
Can  Do  To  Help  Recovery.  I  cannot  tpeak  for  the  administration, 
as  could  Mr.  Hopkins,  nor  can  I  speak  for  him.  So,  speaking  only 
as  one  businessman  to  other  businessmen.  I  change  the  subject  to 
What  Businessmen  Can  Do  To  Aid  Recovery.  I  know  you  realize 
that  the  processes  involved  In  What  Businessmen  Can  Do  To  Aid 
Recover>'  are  limited  both  as  to  effectiveness  and  as  to  speed.  An 
administration  of  government  with  Us  opportunity  for  authorita- 
tive touch  at  so  many  points  of  our  national  life  and  In  so  many 
phases  of  the  economy  under  which  we  live  has  the  oppwrtunlty  to 
malce  Us  policies,  its  attitudes,  and  Its  activities  effective — and 
effective  at  once.  Businessmen  have  no  such  authority  or  oppor- 
tunity for  either  effectiveness  or  for  speed.  But  while  ours  is  the 
less  authoritative  position,  with,  at  best,  the  less  speedy  results.  It 
Is,  nevertheless,  true  that  whatever  the  administration  may  be  going 
to  do.  or  not  do,  and  however  speedily,  businessmen,  too.  have  an 
Important  part  to  play  In  this  problem  of  effecting  recovery — and 
thereafter  of  maintaining  it.  Ours  is  the  less  spectacular  task  of 
doing  the  "spadework",  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
the  securest  crops  are  grown  only  after  lots  of  heavy,  sometimes 
back-breaking  and  discouraging,  spadework. 

What,  then,  can  the  businessman,  from  his  once-removed  posi- 
tion, do  to  aid  recovery? 

The  answer  wlU  appear  as  readily  as  In  any  other  way  through 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  situation  with  which  business  and  the 
businessman,  and  Indeed  the  country,  are  confronted  today. 

We  have  some  ten  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  in  private  enterprise.  And  the  fact 
that  we  have  them  now  Is  not  so  important  as  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  the  most  of  them  continuously  for  some  7  years  and  in 
that  time  have  increased  the  public  debt  by  near  $20,000,000,000 
In  serving  and  in  trying,  to  solve  this  problem.  Mr.  Hopkins,  as 
you  remember,  said  in  his  Des  Moines  speech  some  weeks  ago: 
"Some  people  think  we  can  maintain  a  democracy  In  this  country 
indefinitely  with  10,000,000  people  unemployed.  I  don't.  This 
country  can't  be  in  good  health  and  the  democratic  principle  can't 
be  safe  until  men  go  back  to  work."  In  the  same  speech  he  also 
said;  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  businessman  who  doesn't  prefer  to  give 
these  men  work.  If  he  could,  rather  than  pay  them  wages  in  the 
form  of  taxes  to  be  expended  by  the  Government." 

With  all  of  that  you  and  I  agree.  It  recognizes  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  men  being  put  back  to  work  and  states  the  ultimate 
penalty  as  the  loss  of  our  democracy.  And  on  the  other  side,  It 
credits  businessmen  with  the  desire  to  put  men  to  work  if  only 
they  could. 

And  why  can't  they?  The  p>eople  do  not  have  aU  the  goods  and 
services  that  they  can  enjoy — nor  even  all  that  they  actually  need. 
In  fact  it  was  recently  pointed  cut  that  we  are  now  closing  the 
first  decade  of  our  history  In  which  we  have  failed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  country.  And  we 
have  2.000.000  more  families  both  to  work  and  to  consume  goods 
and  enjoy  services  than  we  had  In  1930.  We  have  money  piling  up 
In  reserves  In  hitherto  unheard  of  excesses.  Our  natural  resources 
are  not  substantially  Impaired.  And  yel — in  this  great  democracy, 
whose  very  existence  is  admittedly  at  stake  on  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  we  can't  find  employment  for  some  10,000.000  people  who 
want  to  work  and  who  are  entitled  to  work! 

There  have  been  many  guesses  at  the  answer  to  this  enigma  but. 
If  I  may  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hopkins'  Des  Moines  8i)eech.  he 
spoke  more  of  truth  than  a  mere  guess  ordinarily  carries  when 
he  said:  "It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a  returning  Increase  In  production 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  substantial  Increase  in  private 
Investment." 

He  had  just  said: 

"Among  many  btoslnessmen  there  exists  a  widespread  lack  of 
confidence.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  promise,  nor  would  I 
underrate  its  importance.  Lack  of  business  confidence  is  and  has 
been  a  hard,  stublxjrn  fact,  and  may  be  as  real  a  deterrent  to  re- 
stored business  health  as  any  we  have  to  deal  with.  •  •  •  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  business  confidence  has  been  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  past  decade.  Economic  developments  alone  were 
Eufflclent  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  any  businessman.  Add  to  that 
the  revolutionary  developments  In  other  countries,  add  to  that  the 
legislative  reforms  and  new  Government  activities,  and  you  have 
the  reasons  why  many  people  have  lost  their  confidence." 

I  think  that  the  question  of  why  more  Jobs  dont  exist  can  be 
answered  rather  simply  and  directly.  It  takes  money — money  at 
work — to  create  jobs.  Your  city  and  mine,  and  all  of  the  other 
cities  over  the  country,  have  their  business  establishments  of  one 
kind  and  another,  and  each  has  Its  quota  of  required  or  usable 
workers.  When  the  respective  quotas  of  employees  of  all  the  busi- 
ness organizations  of  this  country  are  full,  then  it  follows  that  the 
only  way  to  develop  a  situation  where  more  men  can  be  employed 
In  industry  and  business  Is  through  extending  the  Industrial  plant 
and  the  business  machinery.  It  takes  money  to  extend  plants  and 
businesses  and  to  provide  additional  requirements  of  raw  materlala. 
and  it  takes  more  or  less  venturesome  money.  America  has  been 
built  upon  the  venturesome  dollar.  Whether  we  think  In  terms  of 
the  railroads,  the  steamship  lines,  air  transport,  the  great  Industrial 
enterprises  like  steel  and  automobiles,  telephones  and  radio,  and 
many  others,  or  In  terms  of  the  great  distributing  units  of  one  kind 
and  another,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  each  of  them 


was  bullded  and  became  able  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  em- 
ployntent  and  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  citlaea 
through  somebody,  somewhere,  having  bad  a  dollar  and  having 
been  willing  to  venture  It  in  enterprise.  And  before  it  was  ven- 
tured, the  owner  of  it  had  to  feel  some  assurance — not  always  too 
much — that  he  had  a  chance  to  win  some  reward  and,  at  least,  that 
he  could  have  the  hope  that  his  dollar  was  reasonably — not  too 
reasonably — secure  In  the  enterprise  Into  which  he  put  It.  That's 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  Investment  of  even  venturesome 
dollars  has  always  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  dollars  ventured. 

I  am  no  subscriber  to  the  concept  that  at  the  present  time  money 
Is  on  strike.  I  don't  think  there's  any  such  thing  as  money  going 
on  strike,  because  I  have  never  seen  the  owner  of  a  dollar  who 
wasn't  looking  for  some  way  to  put  It  Into  some  enterprise  where 
It  would  have  a  chance  to  grow  by  a  few  cents  each  year.  But  I  do 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
investors  that  can  leave  them  looking  so  hopelessly  at  the  prospect 
for  safe  or  successful  investment  of  their  dollars  that  they  faU  to 
put  them  to  work. 

Without  attempting  to  place  the  blame  therefor,  I  think  exactly 
that  situation  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  some  time,  and  in 
that  situation  is  to  be  found  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why, 
with  an  excess  of  money  in  the  country  and  with  millions  of  unem- 
ployed men,  the  money  has  not  been  vised  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
men  and  establish  that  happy  combination  out  of  which  more  goods 
and  services  will  come  for  the  citizen  and  more  Income  for  the 
Government.  In  1926.  1927,  and  1928  the  new  capital  that  flowed 
Into  business  in  this  country  averaged  14.600.000.000  per  year.  In 
1937  the  total  amount  of  such  new  capital  flowing  Into  Industry  waa 
only  one  billion  two  hundred  mUllon — and  that  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  assets  of  the  business  mechanisms  of  the  country  had 
meanwhile  shrunk,  as  was  recently  pointed  out,  by  some  $10,000.- 
000,000  that  ought  at  least  to  have  been  replaced  if  we  were  even  to 
but  maintain  the  Job-providing  efficiency  of  our  Indtutrlal  plant. 

Just  there  would  seem  to  lie  a  lot  of  the  explanation  of  our 
present  predicament,  and  apparently  Just  there,  too,  lies  the  cure 
for  It.  At  any  rate,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hopkins'  statement:  "It  la 
clear  to  me  that  a  returning  Increase  in  production  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  substantial  Increase  In  private  investment,** 
and  with  his  further  statement: 

"If  we  could  find  a  way  to  break  the  log  Jam  of  private  Invest- 
ment In  the  fields  of  utilities,  railroads,  and  housing,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  making  the  essential  steps  to  ultimate 
recovery." 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  confidence  Is  the  key  to  that  measure 
of  recovery  on  which  everything  hangs — confidence  on  the  part 
of  us  who  are  active  in  the  management  of  business,  but  much 
more  importantly  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  own  business 
and  who  own  the  idle  money  that  could  be  used  to  build  more 
btislness,  more  Jobs,  more  taxpaylng  ability,  and  a  better  standard 
of  living.  Yes.  confidence  is  the  catalyst  without  which  the  desired 
reaction  of  element  upon  element  wiU  not  take  place.  We  have 
the  men  and  the  money  and  the  natural  resources  ready  under  the 
hand  of  American  Ingenuity — that  hitherto  unbeatable  combina- 
tion of  elements  that  In  their  reactions,  the  one  upon  the  other, 
have  made  this  country  great  and  have  given  man  here  more  than 
he  has  ever  had  an3rwhere  else.  But  we  are  now  forced  to  the 
realization  that  even  America's  magic  formula  won't  work  except 
as  an  atmosphere  and  an  attitude  of  confidence  Is  present. 

The  question  then  of  "what  the  businessman  can  do  to  aid  re- 
covery" seems  to  reduce  Itself  to  a  question  of  what  the  business- 
man can  do  to  aid  In  restoring  confidence — confidence  for  himself; 
but,  again,  more  Importantly  for  the  owners  of  business  and  for 
the  owners  of  idle  funds  and  the  potential  employers  of  idle  men. 
Again  we  pass  by  what  the  administration  may  do.  That  Is  neither 
our  task  nor  our  knowledge. 

But  every  man  in  this  hall  can.  here  and  now.  In  his  own  right 
and  without  waiting  for  anybody  else's  consent  or  cooperation,  do 
a  very  important  thing  in  aid  of  recovery.  Most  of  us  got  a  lot 
of  shock  a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  being  told  so  emphatically 
and  so  frequently  that  we  had  to  run  our  businesses  in  the  Interest 
of  the  public  welfare.  In  fact,  we  got  so  much  shock  at  hearing 
that  thing  said  in  the  way  it  was  said  that  we  forgot  for  awhile 
that  we  had  been  doing  exactly  that.  One  of  the  virtues — probably 
the  outstandingly  precious  value — in  this  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  under  which  we  work  is  that  no  one  can  continue  to  suc- 
ceed In  It  except  as  he  runs  his  part  of  It  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  That's  guaranteed  In  the  very  mechanisms  of  the  sys- 
tem— materials  bought  in  open  competition  and  goods  sold  the 
game  way  with  the  only  hope  for  continuing  success  to  be  found  in 
the  ever-expanding  results  of  fidelity  to  that  magic  formula  of  the 
American  businessman  that  ever  and  anon  demands  "more  goods 
for  more  people  at  less  cost." 

That  policy — innate  in  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise — 
is  what  put  half  of  the  telephones  of  the  world  in  the  houses  and 
offices  of  the  American  people  though  they  are  only  one-fifteenth 
of  the  population  of  the  world.     That's  what  provided  a  radio  for 

6  out  of  6  of  the  families  in  this  country,  electric  light  for  5  out  of 

7  and  an  electric  refrigerator  for  L  out  of  3.  That's  what  gave  \ia 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  world's  automobiles — 1  for  every  5  per- 
sons, while  in  Prance  it's  1  for  22,  In  England  1  for  23,  and  In  Italy 
1  for  109.  And  while  doing  all  of  that  and  thousands  of  kindred 
things  you  American  businessmen  have  provided  n'ages  In  ycur 
factories  that  enable  an  American  worker  to  buy  with  1  hour  of 
work  as  much  food  and  clothing  and  of  the  Uttle  luxuries  of  llfs 
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•s  can  be  bought  with  12  hotirs  of  work  In  a  Russian  factory.  9 
hours  In  an  ItaUan  factory,  or  4  hours  In  a  German  factory. 

And  that  wasn't  aU.  Without  suggesting  that  Industry  was 
moving  fast  enough  In  the  matter  of  assuming  social  responsibility 
before  the  time  at  which  Government  entered  the  field  It  must  be 
remembered  that  It  was  moving  and  moving  consistently  and  con- 
tinuously. As  one  Indication  of  that  developing  sense  and  practice 
of  social  responsibility.  Industry  had,  prior  to  1932.  put  Into  effect 
for  the  protection  of  Its  workers  more  than  $10,000,000,000  of  group 
Insurance.  The  Idea  had  been  evolved  In  1911  and  by  1925  the 
amount  of  such  policies  was  four  billion  four  hundred  million. 
Increasing  from  that  flgxire  In  the  next  7  years  by  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  It  has  increased  In  the  7  years  since  the  beginning  of 
1932.  Similarly,  the  workweek  In  this  country  had  been  reduced 
between  1890  and  1930  from  an  average  of  60  hours  per  week  to 
48  hours  per  week.  And  from  an  early  stage  of  American  Industry 
In  1850  waj?p8  had  been  multiplied  by  1930  by  500  percent.  Welfare 
plans  generally  throughout  Industry  had  become  very  common,  and 
many  of  the  larger  Industrial  units  of  the  country  were  spending, 
prior  to  1932.  enormous  sums  In  the  pursuit  of  their  sense  of  social 
responsibility  for  their  workers.  All  of  this  happened  without  ap- 
parent Injxxry  to  Industry  and  without  Impairment  either  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  or  the  security  of  our  bxisiness 
system  or  form  of  government,  or  Impairment  of  Government 
credit.  It  happened  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  effecting  It  you 
were  always  face  to  face  with  the  cold  fact  that  every  time  you. 
or  Government,  serve  a  social  need  an  economic  problem  Is  created. 
It  may  not  be  Insurmountable — your  accomplishments  have  proved 
that  It  Isn't  necessarily  so — but  it  was  a  problem  nevertheless. 
When  wages  are  increased  and  other  cost  expenditures  are  made  to 
serve  the  social  needs  of  the  worker — always  in  Itself  a  commend- 
able object — the  economic  question  of  whether  the  goods  can  be 
■old  In  Bufflclent  quantity  at  the  necessarily  higher  price  Is  pre- 
sented. And  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
so  sold  In  sufflclent  or  expanding  volume  depends  the  volume  of 
emplojrment  that  can  be  sustained  In  their  making.  The  social 
needs  of  the  worker  are  not  met  by  a  wage  scale  that  defeats  the 
possibility  of  selling  the  goods,  and  therefore  destroys  his  Job. 
The  social  needs  of  a  worker  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  not  met 
by  Increases  In  the  cost  of  goods  manufactured  there  which  leave 
them  unable  to  compete  with  similar  goods  manufactured  else- 
where, and  therefore  force  the  abandonment  of  his  Industry  in 
his  section.  He  cant  move — at  least  he  can't  In  any  considerable 
numbers — and  when  Industry  Is  destroyed  in  his  section  it  Is  to 
all  practical  purpo!^es  relating  to  his  employment  utterly  destroyed. 

Similarly,  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  for  relief  and 
employment — under  some  circumstances  a  highly  commendable 
policy — creates  an  economic  problem  In  that  It  increases  the  part 
of  the  Income  dollar  which  goes  to  the  support  of  Government  and 
reduces  the  part  which  Is  available  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  making  or  rendering  of  which  employment  Is  at 
■take.  Maybe  the  key  to  that  part  of  the  present  predicament  18  to 
be  found  in  the  speed  with  which  the  assumption  of  social  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  industry  has  been 
undertaken  in  recent  years. 

Certainly  what  business  undertook  by  way  of  meeting  Its  social 
respcnsibilltles  was  not  too  much.  Probably  it  was  too  little.  But. 
on  the  other  hand.  I  think  a  reasonable  approach  to  our  present 
situation  indicates  the  necessity  of  an  open  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  In  recent  years  we  have  not  In  some  respects,  at  least,  been 
called  upon  to  go  too  fast  where  In  former  years  we  may  have  gone 
too  Slow.  Something  slowed  business  and  maybe  that  speed 
helped  do  It. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  am  reminding  you  of  In  terms  of 
your  conduct  of  your  businesses  under  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and  consistently  with  the  public  welfare  by  quoUng 
Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  General  Electric  Co..  who  was 
Chosen  by  the  President  to  head  the  investigating  commission  sent 
to  Euro|>e  in  1937  to  investigate  certain  industrial  conditions  and 
procedures  and  compare  them  with  our  own.  Mr.  Swope  said 
recently: 

"While  I  was  In  Europe  in  1937  I  made  a  comparison  of  the 
living  standards  in  the  different  cotintries  I  visited  with  living 
standards  in  our  own  country  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  a 
workman  has  to  toil  in  order  to  pay  for  his  rent.  food,  transporta- 
tion, electricity,  and  other  Itema.  In  all  the  other  countries  1 
found  that  a  workman  must  toll  longer,  and  In  most  cases  many 
times  longer.  In  order  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  that  therefore  he  has  little  margij  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  so  widely  posses6?d  in  America. 
Tlierefore.  such  items  as  automobiles  and  electric  refrigerators  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  foreign  worker. 

"The  higher  living  standard  In  our  own  country  Is  due  in  part 
to  our  great  natural  resources,  but  these  alone  could  not  create 
or  maintain  it.  because  many  countries  with  ample  raw  materials 
have  low  living  standards.  The  American  standard  of  livmg  has 
been  built  by  the  American  people — the  inventor,  the  scientist, 
the  engineer,  the  executive,  and  the  worker — each  doing  the  Job 
for  which  he  is  t>est  fitted,  and  all  cooperating  through  the 
medium  of  this  system  which  we  call  American  indxistry.  By 
constantly  developing  new  products,  by  Improving  the  quality 
of  products  and  services,  by  learning  to  produce  them  at  less  cost. 
and  selling  them  at  lower  prices,  industry  has  Increased  the  volunie 
of  its  production,  which  has  brought  benefits  to  the  workman. 
the  customer,  and  the  stockholder. 

"Obviously  we  are  not.  and  cannot  afford  to  be.  complacent  with 
past  accompll&hmenta.     A  sizeable  portion  of  our  people  still  do 


not  have  a  satisfactory  living  standard,  even  though  they  are  far 
better  o3  than  many  of  a  generation  ago.  We  must  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  the  Job  of  creating  l  more  goods  for  more  people  at 
less  cost,  and  that  is  the  formulk  by  which  we  have  created  and 
must  continue  to  create  a  riclier  life  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation." 

No;  you  businessmen  are  no  e  rangers  to  the  principle  that  In 
a  democracy — this  one  in  parties  lar — business  Is  to  be  conducted 
consistently  with  the  general  welfare  and  in  direct  aid  of  it. 
Neither  are  you  unfamiliar  with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  the  practice  thereof.  In  shoi  t.  you  are  not  as  bad  as  at  some 
times  you  may  have  been  led  to  t  link.  And  the  realization  of  that 
and  of  all  of  the  support  It  has  ;  n  your  own  personal  stirvey  that 
you  can  make  much  more  pertln  ;ntly  and  effectively  than  I  have 
made  this  general  one  shoulc.  give  you  more  of  that  confidence  you 
need — and  so  many  others  need- -for  that  recovery  we  must  have. 
Your  complete  reestabllshment  af  your  faith  in  the  American 
enterprise  system  and  your  reded  cation  of  yourself  to  the  task  of 
defending  it  and  of  saving  youn  elf  the  opportunity  of  operating 
under  it  as  the  only  system  in  al  the  world  that  can  so  efficiently 
serve  the  standard  of  living  of  tJ  e  people  of  this  country  is  your 
first  task  as  it  is  my  first  task  in  this  matter  of  reestablishing 
confidence  and  thereby  effecting  recovery  In  this  covmtry.  And 
we  can  do  that  one  thing  here  ar  d  now. 

But  you  say  that  isn't  all;  that  Isnt  sufficient.  I  agree.  It  Isn't 
sxifBclent  for  two  reasons :  Your  i  sonfldence  In  yourself,  your  poli- 
cies, your  accomplishments,  and  In  the  system  under  which  you 
work  Isn't  all  of  the  confidence  rcu  need.  You  must  have  some 
kind  of  satisfactory  confidence  1 1  your  neighbor,  in  the  general 
citizenship,  on  questions  of  whi  t  they  are  going  to  demand  bo 
done  to  you  and  to  your  business  from  sources  beyond  any  control 
of  yours.  And  possibly  more  imp  srtantly  than  that — since  you  are 
stUl  at  work  and  these  discour  igements  Mr.  Hopkins  refers  to 
haven't  stopped  you — It  Is  necessary,  since  we  are  talking  about 
a  recovery  to  be  effected  througl  i  reestablishing  a  flow  of  capital 
Into  industry  and  are  promising  the  Impossibility  of  that  except 
In  an  atmosphere  of  confidence,  t  lat  something  be  done  to  develop 
that  confidence;  also,  in  those  wl  o  own  business  and  who  own  the 
idle  funds  that  must  be  put  to  i  rork  in  making  replacements,  im- 
provements, and  extensions  and  establishing  new  ventures  before 
we  can  hope  to  see  men  put  ba  :k  to  work.  The  confidence  that 
can  bring  the  recovery  we  seek  m'  ist  serve  both  of  these  ends.  And 
maybe  for  both  groups  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  facts  and 
developed  in  the  same  way. 

Let  us  then  look  for  a  moment  ( ,t  some  of  the  reasons  that  caused 
the  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  these  groups  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  the  attitudes  and  acticns  that  can  effect  recovery — the 
relatively  small  group  who  man  Eige  Industry  and  business;  that 
enormous  group  of  citizens  who  own  It;  and  that  possibly  larger 
group  who  own  that  accumulatioi  i  of  money  whose  flow  into  enter- 
prise must  be  started  to  enable  e  iterprise  to  reUeve  against  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Hopkins  listed  some  of  thitse  reasons,  which  I  hiave  already 
quoted  from  his  Dcs  Moines  speed  i.  Let  us  remark  one  more,  which 
It  seems  to  me  has  proved  so  far-reaching  that  it  almost  has  the 
character  of  a  background  againi  t  which  all  other  specific  reasons 
are  to  be  presented.  I  refer  to  t  le  change  that  has  l)een  made  In 
the  function  of  government — no  wholly  new  in  recent  years,  but 
recently  so  greatly  expanded  In  p  ractlce  that  it  all  but  seems  new, 
and  certainly  has  brought  with  it  far-reaching  effects  that  were 
unknown  or  at  least  inconsequent  lal  vinder  the  former  more  limited 
practice  of  the  fimctlon. 

When  to  relieve  agamst  an  apjialllng  emergency  government  be- 
gan to  serve  directly  the  material  needs  of  the  citizen  we  made  a 
long  step  away  from  our  old  form  cf  representative  democracy,  with 
its  high  premium  on  and  its  ena  )uragement  of  statesmanship,  and 
moved  by  that  same  long  stride  t)ward  a  direct  democracy,  with  its 
necessary  discotiragements  to  statesmanship  and  even  at  times,  in 
some  situations,  its  penalties  on  the  practice  thereof.  That  new 
function — meritorious  and  even  necessary  as  It  may  have  been — 
gave  the  citizen  a  very  direct  ne'ir  interest  in  his  Government  and 
in  what  it  did;  and  it  insured  a  d  irectness  and  a  continuity  of  con- 
tact with  and  demand  upon  the  representative  by  his  constituent 
citizen  that  was  shockingly  Impressive.  And  when  citizens  with 
common  Interests  banded  them  selves  together  to  support  their 
common  demands  this  country  aad  its  first  real  introduction  to 
pressure  groups. 

That  development  was.  of  cour  se.  perfectly  natural — it  was  to  be 
expected.  And  it's  not  necessar  ly  bad  or  out  of  order.  This  is 
a  democracy,  thank  God.  But  I  has  proved  bad — hurtful  to  the 
coimtry — I  think,  in  a  number  or  instances  most  of  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a  single  fact,  WhUe  other  Important  groups 
were  greatly  strengthenmg  their  voices  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  were  selling  their  cises  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
we  who  are  concerned  directly  with  business  were  losing  our 
voices,  or  at  least  not  raising  Ihem  in  support  of  business  and 
were  not  telling  the  people  of  t  le  county  what  the  case  of  btisi- 
ness  was  or  what  it  meant  to  th  m. 

I  don't  mean  we  shotild  have  had  or  wanted  a  pressure  group. 
We  didn't  and  we  don't.  In  thii  progressive  atmosphere  in  which 
we  work  in  this  coimtry  today  tl;  e  emphasis  is  not  on  what  should 
be  done  to  or  for  business  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  manage  it,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  those  who  own  it. 
The  main  question  today  is  hoxi-  what  is  done  to  or  for  business 
affects  It  In  its  relationship  to  its  neighbors  in  terms  of  their 
stake  in  it.  their  dependence  up*  m  it.  and  their  benefits  out  of  it. 
After  all,  the  high  objective  o    business  in  this  country  la  to 
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eontlnue  to  serve — and  to  continue  to  Improve  the  service  of — 
the  American  citizen  In  terms  of  the  standard  of  living  he  can 
have  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  In  the  operation  of  the 
great  mechanism  of  business  In  this  country  effectively  to  that 
end  there's  necessarily  a  place  for  those  who  furnish  the  capital 
and  for  those  who  manage  the  enterprise  as  well  as  for  those  who 
do  the  work  and  those  who  produce  the  raw  materials.  That's 
why  we  shouldn't  need  or  want  a  pressure  group. 

But,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  something  else  we 
need — something,  indeed,  that  we  must  havv? — if  a  measure  of 
confidence  effective  to  restore  the  flow  of  capital  into  enterprise 
and  thereby  relief  against  unemployment  Is  to  be  built  up  In  this 
country.  We  of  business,  business  Itself,  and  the  relationship  and 
Importance  of  busmess  in  the  American  manner  to  the  life  of  the 
American  citizen  must  somehow  and  soon  come  to  be  much  better 
understood  by  the  American  citizen. 

That  is  our  old  problem  of  education — to  develop  understanding 
upon  which.  In  turn,  confidence  can  be  developed.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  the  problem  has  lost  none  of  Its  Importance.  Still,  "this 
is  a  race  between  education  and  chaos  ';  and,  as  lime  passe;!,  the 
race  gets  tighter  and  tighter,  and  more  and  more  dangerous. 
Without  dwelling  upon  that  point,  which  has  been  so  often  urged 
in  this  chamber,  stlfflce  it  to  say.  with  a  new  emphasis  Justlfled 
by  the  conditions  obtaining  in  this  year.  1939.  that  there,  of  course, 
lies  the  other  Installment  of  what  you  as  bus;nessmen  can  do  to  aid 
recovery.  If  you  have  resold  yourselves  to  the  value  and  the  worth 
and  the  service  of  this  American  business  system  to  the  life  of  the 
American  citizen,  it  but  remains  to  sell  those  same  conceptions  to 
your  neighbors — to  all  of  your  neighbors.  Only  then  will  the  basis 
for  confidence  be  complete — confidence  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  business,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  business,  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  that  vast  sum  of  capital 
which  must  flow  into  enterprise  before  men  can  be  put  to  work  and 
before  the  national  income  can  be  raised  to  a  point  where  it  can 
support  satisfactorily  both  the  tax  requirements  and  the  standard 
of  living  cf  the  people. 

Your  Job  and  mine  in  this  matter  of  helping  restore  such  confi- 
dence Is  larg.ly  a  matter  of  reminding  the  neighbors  of  business  of 
thin^js  they  already  know  and  of  provoking  their  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  the.r  stake  in  business  Is.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  our  urging 

security  for  business  for  our  sakes  or  for  the  sake  of  the  owners 
of  business.  That  would  be  a  hard  case  to  win.  and  possibly  not 
worth  the  winning.  But  business  in  this  country  is  due  to  be  made 
secure — is  entitled  to  be  made  secure — all  other  reasons  aside,  for 
the  fake  of  the  neighbors  of  business,  who  In  their  grand  total  are 
the  American  people. 

Theirs  is  the  more  ImpKjrtant  stake  and  that  means  that  every 
one  of  them  with  a  sound  mind — and  without  a  subversive  pur- 
pose— is  a  potential  ally  of  all  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
this  all-important  task  of  rebuilding  the  confidence  that  will  aid 
recovery.  Do  you  know  anybody  In  your  community  who  doesn't 
want  to  see  recovery? 

Do  you  know  anybody  who  doesn't  wish  that  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence could  be  developed  that  would  give  your  community  a 
chance  to  operate  to  the  full  its  existing  plants,  expand  them,  and 
even  hope  for  new  ones? 

Don't  the  merchants  in  your  community  want  more  and  bigger 
pay  rolls  turned  loose  to  furnish  bigger  volumes  of  business  for 

them? 

Isn't  the  same  true  of  the  filling-station  operators,  the  automo- 
bile dealers,  the  Insurance  agents,  the  cafe  owners,  the  laundry- 
men,  the  hotel  keepers,  the  service  men.  the  owners  of  houses  and 
oflSces  to  rent,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  dentists,  and  the 
nurses — In  short,  of  all  that  group  that  makes  up  a  commimity 
and  lives  very  largely  on  the  pay  rolls  of  Industry? 

Do  you  know  any  farmers  in  the  areas  around  your  community 
who  do  not  know  that  they  are  better  off  In  markets  for  their 
produce  when  your  factories  are  busy  and  you  are  building  more? 

And.  even  more  pertinently,  do  you  know  any  workers  in  those 
factories  who  don't  see  values  for  themselves  and  for  their  fami- 
lies in  busier  factories  and  bigger  ones  and  more  of  them,  and 
who  don't  see  hurt  for  themselves  in  factories  closing  down  or 
working  short  time? 

And  lastly.  I  ask  you  how  many  politicians  you  know  who 
wouldn't  be  happier  If  the  confidence  of  the  p>eople  of  this  coun- 
try were  so  built  up  that  money  would  fiow  back  into  Industry, 
making  Jobs  for  men  and  goods  for  a  standard  of  living  and  re- 
lieving government  of  the  burden  of  serving — at  the  risk  of  Its 
own  destruction — so  many  cf  the  needs  of  citizens  that  If  served 
by  Industry  would  pile  no  burden  on  government  and  place  no 
mortgage  on  the  future? 

But  when  vou  preach  that  doctrine  youll  meet  two  questions: 

First,  youli  be  asked:  "Why.  If  It's  that  simple,  hasn't  It  al- 
ready solved  Itself  withotit  even  waiting  for  your  preaching?" 

Well,  for  some  time  now  a  lot  of  the  American  j)eople  have  been 
mightily  Intrigued  and  quite  busy  with  some  highly  diverting 
enterprises.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  rich  government  that 
didn't  owe  too  much  money,  and  when  emergency  developed  the 
need  it  was  pretty  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  very  hurtful  to 
get  a  little  aid  out  of  the  Treasury  even  if  current  Income  did 
fail  to  meet  outgo.  Then,  too.  there  were  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals great  pxMls  of  potentiality  whose  size  afforded  much  basis 
fcr  an  argument  that  they  should  be  divided  up  and  distributed. 
There  were  some  big  Incomes,  too.  and  it  was  thought  that  some 
division  and  distribution  would  be  good  there,  too.  That  was  a 
bad  background  against  which  to  try  to  put  on  the  brakes,  espe- 
cially when  the  economic  needs  of  many  citizens  were  so  pressing 


and  seemingly  could  not  be  served  so  promptly  In  any  other  way. 
and  could  be  served  In  that  way  without — for  the  monvent.  at 
least — any  appearance  of  danger  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
country.    No  wonder  the  brakes  wouldn't  work. 

But  all  of  that  is  changed.  Our  Treasury  Is  not  as  stout  as  It 
was  when  it  owed  $20,000,000,000  less.  And  it's  not  strengthened 
any  nor  are  the  people  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  established 
drain  on  It  currently  is  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  more 
than  i\.s  intake  In  spite  of  the  high  tax  rates  that  have  tieen  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  all  those  pools  of  acciimulated  individual  wealth 
have  been  drawn  down  or  set  for  drawing  down  promptly  under 
tax  laws  that  guarantee  that  we  won't  have  In  this  country  any 
more  very  rich  men.  Whether  tragic  or  constructive  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ta.sks  undertaken  In  thoeie  regards  has  definitely 
completed  a  highly  demoralizing  phase  of  the  process  the  American 
people  have  been  expf-rioncing.  It  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and 
ushered  in  a  new  phase  of  the  case.  We  all  know  now  that  gov- 
ernment Isn't  rich  enough  to  do  everything  the  citizen  may  want 
done,  or  even  assuredly  rich  enough  to  do  all  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done.  We  know,  too,  that  the  pools  into  which  It  could  dip 
with  a  large  ladle  in  our  recent  past  are  largely  exhausted  and  that 
no  more  such  can  be  established  under  present  tax  laws.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  our  problem  cannot  be  much  longer  served 
cut  of  the  accumulations  of  the  past  or  through  borrowings  against 
the  futvire.  That  means  that  the  time  Is  rapidly  approachln<;  when 
this  United  States  of  America  must  get  on  a  going  basis.  It's  got  to  ^ 
be  a  matter  of  making  It  as  we  go.  And  the  citizen — the  neighbor  .^ 
of  business — is  beginning  to  realize  that,  and  further  to  realize  '  V 
that  making  It  as  we  go  is  a  condition  that  can't  be  met  either 
locally  or  nationally  except  with  a  confident,  active,  expanding,  and 
prosperous  industry.  That's  why  you  can  expect  the  seeds  of 
information  you  can  sow  now  to  fall  on  fertile  soil.  Instead  of  on 
that  stony  soil  on  which  most  such  seeds  fell  In  the  early  phue 
of  this  experience. 

But  you'll  be  asked,  too.  how  can  you  ever  hope  for  an  effective 
recovery  and  a  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  when  our 
frontiers  arc  gone? 

They  mean  geographical  frontiers — free  land  in  the  West — the 
most  exaggerated  contention,  I  think,  that  touches  this  problem. 
The  Indians  had  more  frontier  than  anybody  else  who  ever  lived  on 
this  continent,  and  they  had  the  lowest  standard  of  living.  And. 
conversely,  the  maximum  emploj-ment  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  we  have  ever  known  came  years  after  those  frontiers  were 
gone.  Frontiers  did  it.  but  they  were  not  geographical  frontiers; 
they  were  frontiers  that  Industry  built  for  Itself.  They  were  found 
In  the  telephone,  the  au*cmobile.  the  radio,  the  airplane,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  that  men  are  busy  making  today  that  were 
not  even  known  a  generation  ago.  To  accept  the  theory  that  there 
are  to  be  no  more  such  frontiers  of  emplojTncnl  Is  to  assxime  that 
all  of  a  sudden  and  for  no  known  cause  American  Ingenuity  has 
died  in  its  tracks  and  that  research  and  Invention  can  never  again 
be  counted  on  as  elements  of  our  economy. 

And  there  are  temporary  frontiers,  too.  Every  depre«lon  builds 
Its  own.  Brookings  Institution  In  a  recent  study  made  this  finding: 
"The  expansion  of  capital  required  to  replace  depreciated  and  obso- 
lete plant  and  equipment,  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  living 
even  back  to  the  1929  level  Is  sufflclent  to  absorb  all  of  our  unem- 
pla3mient." 

No.  gentlemen.  It's  not  a  matter  of  lack  of  frontiers;  It's  a  matter 
of  lack  of  confidence  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  business  and 
to  the  dollar  ventured  In  business.  And  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will  be.  and  can  only  be.  given  by  the  neighbors  of  business. 
Your  concern  and  mine  need  only  be  that  we  put  and  keep  the  facta 
about  the  parts  our  businesses  play  In  the  lives  of  our  neighbors  be- 
fore those  neighbors.  We  are  not  the  army  that  can  protect  and 
preserve.  For  that  purpose  and  under  present  conditions  we  are 
but  the  watchmen  on'the  wall  with  the  duty  of  seeing  and  reporting. 
I  am  ambitious  that  none  of  us  may  fail  in  either  duty. 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  like  yourselves,  I  have  wondered  if  the  Pulitzer 
prizes  have  any  practical  value.  But  last  Tuesday  I  saw  in 
my  morning  newspaper  a  reprint  of  the  editorial  published 
in  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian  which  won  the  $500 
Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  editorial  last  year. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  copies  of  that  beautiful  and 
practical  editorial  have  been  published  in  leaflet  form,  and 
now  newspapers  all  over  the  coimtry  have  reprinted  it.  Its 
title  is  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee."  and  I  beg  leave  to  refresh 
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your  memory  by  quoting  some  of  Its  powerful  lines.  I  do  this 
With  high  pride  in  the  skill  of  Its  author,  Mr.  R.  G.  Callvert, 
who  gives  us  a  new  and  deathless  picture  of  the  peacefulness 
of  our  native  land.    He  writes: 

In  thlB  land  of  ours,  this  America,  the  man  we  chooee  as  leader 
dons  at  no  tlin>!  uniform  or  insignia  to  denote  bis  constitutional 
position  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  armed  forces.  No  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  no  civil  subordinate,  ever  attires  himself  in  garments  sig- 
nificant of  military  power.  When  the  Chief  Executive  addresses  his 
fellow  countrymen,  goose-stepping  regiments  are  not  paraded  be- 
fore him.  When  he  speaks  to  the  civilian  population  It  Is  not  over 
rank  upon  rank  of  helmeted  heads. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America,  there  Is  no  fortification  along 
the  several  thousand  miles  of  the  northern  border.  In  the  great 
Iresh-water  seas  that  partly  separate  it  from  another  dominion  no 
naval  craft  plies  the  waters.  Along  its  southern  t>order  there  are 
no  forta.  no  show  of  martial  strength. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America,  no  youth  Is  conscripted  to 
labor  on  devices  of  defense:  military  training  he  may  take  or  leave 
at  option.  There  is  no  armed  force  consistent  with  a  policy  of 
aggression. 

In  tills  land  of  ours,  this  Anierlca,  there  is  not  a  bombproof 
shelter  and  a  gas  mask  is  a  curiosity.  It  Is  not  needed  that  we 
teach  our  children  where  to  run  when  death  hawks  darken  the  sky. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America,  our  pledges  of  peace  toward 
ovir  neighbors  are  stronger  than  ruler's  promise  or  written  treaty. 
We  guarantee  our  pledges  by  devoting  our  resources  greater  than 
the  resources  of  any  other  nation,  to  upbuilding  the  industries  of 
peace.  We  strut  no  armed  might  that  could  be  ours.  We  cause  no 
nation  In  our  half  of  the  world  to  fear  us.  None  does  fear  us  nor 
arm  against  us. 

In  this  land  of  otirs.  this  America,  we  have  illuminated  the  true 
road  to  permanent  peace.  This  liberty,  this  equality,  this  peace,  are 
Imbedded  in  the  American  form  of  government.  We  shall  ever 
retain  them  If  foreign  "Isms"  that  would  dig  them  out  and  destroy 
taem  are  barred  from  our  shores.  If  you  cherish  this  liberty,  this 
equality.  thl.s  peace,  then  defend  with  all  yotir  might  the  American 
Ideal  of  government. 

To  these  brave  words  of  the  prize  editorial,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  sworn  to  uphold  the  American  ideal  of 
peaceful  government,  I  say  "Amen."  I  represent  the  State 
and  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  now  holding,  not  a  parade 
of  death  and  destruction,  but  a  peaceful  World's  Pair.  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  I  confidently  believe  the  private  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia  will  detect  that  war  is  a  great  illusion, 
a  costly,  evil,  and  barbarous  fraud.  Then,  instead  of  goose- 
stepping  at  the  feet  of  sword -rattling  dictators,  they  too  will 
devote  their  energies  to  building  World's  Fairs  and  to  other 
symbols  of  the  great  felJpv.'ship  of  humanity  and  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE.  OF  WASHINGTON, 

APRIL  29.  1939 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  a  luncheon,  Saturday, 
April  29. 1939,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  People's  Lobby, 
Washington.  D.  C,  at  Wesley  Hall,  located  in  the  National 
Capital.  This  speech  was  broadcast  over  a  national  hook-uj 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  System:  ^;^ 

Of  all  man's  natural  possessions,  few  arc  more  valuable  than  those 
that  provide  power  to  aid  In  lightening  his  toll.  The  scientific  dis- 
coveries that  have  at  last  made  plenty  possible  for  everyone  depend 
upjon  power  and  upon  those  natural  resoxirces  that  provide  it, 
namely,  oil,  coal,  water  power,  and  natural  gas. 

BASIC     BXSOURCES     MUST     BS     PSESSBVTD 

Such  resources,  upon  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
indeed,  even  the  orderly  life  of  our  country  depend,  should  obviously 
be  the  possession  of  ovir  entire  people.  Yet  we  find  that  these 
Inraluable  national  assets  are  principally  in  private  ownership;  and 
In  the  control  not  of  a  large  segment  of  our  poptilauon  but  of  a 
and  ever-narrowing  group. 


dani  er 


advanta  ;es 


Such  a  condition  Is  full  of 
erty,  whatever  may  be  Its 
economy.  Is  a  definite  evil  when 
vate  property  means  operation  of 
this  lure  of  profit  that  has  gutt« 
wells  at  a  rate  unsurpassed  In  anj 


If  ATUHAI.    BESOUItCD 

On  her  suppUes  of  oil,  coal,  and 
an  absolute  limit.    When  this  Is  r^acl 
good.    We  shall  then  have  to  do 
modltles  or  use  Inferior  substiti^tes 
ravaged  storehouse  over  future 

That  these  treasures  should  be 
and  marketing  In  order  to  hasten 
and  our  descendants  will  certalnlj 
upon  ancestors  who  could  have 
own  children's  future. 
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gas  Nature  appears  to  have  placed 

hed  those  suppUes  are  gone  for 

1  /lihout  these  most  valuable  com- 

while  Nature  replenishes  her 

eras. 

subject  to  competitive  extraction 

their  consumption  Is  utter  folly; 

lock  back  with  hatred  and  shame 

crated  such  carelessness  of  their 
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Certain  evils  of  private  operat 
oil  and  gas  are  outstanding.    In  t 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
the  most  productive  seams  first 
Inaccessible,  or  available  only  at 
thinner  seams  of  lesser  productl^i^ty 
resources,  or  because  It  was  too 
dlate  profit,  private  owners  have 
that  sometimes  burn  for  generatl(^s 
acres. 

In  oil  production,  competition  rias 
ful  waste  of  natural  gas.     Produo  rs 
or  put  a  torch  to  the  escape  Je 
money  can  be  made,  will  come  s<Joner 
In  nruch  oil  being  forever  lost 
perate  procedure  would  have  utilized 
the  oU. 

DtJPLICATION   IN 


MUST    BE    ENDED 

on  In  mining  coal  or  extracting 

e  production  of  coal,  for  Instance. 

profit  operators  have  often  mined 

such  a  way  as  to  render  forever 

greater  cost,  the  more  numerous 

Again,  for  want  of  sufBcl.-nt 

ekpensive  or  would  yield  no  Imme- 

Jso  tolerated  enormous  mine  fires 

over  thousands  of  underground 


caused  and  still  causes  a  fright- 
often  blow  off  gas  Into  the  air, 
so  that  the  oil,  on  which  more 
to  the  surface.    This  results 
u^idergroiuid.  whereas  a  more  tem- 
the  gas  to  force  up  more  of 


Another   waste   in   private   owlie 
structures,  perhaps,  than  of  thi 
extravagant    drilling    of    excess 
order  to  divert  ell  underground 
in  a  gusher.     Worst  of  all 
artificially   pushing  consumption 
tlsmg   and   "scientific"  marketin 
up  as  fast  as  we  can  Irreplaceat  e 

Conservation,  thrift,  and 
of  things  where  despoliation  of 
was   the   rule.     The    voice   of 
such  a  rule  Is  changed  this  ghaatly 


howe'  er, 


prude  ice 


Not   only  has  private  exploltal  I 
our  natural  treasures,  but  It  has 
Inrfflclent  method  of  operation, 
facilities  alone,  two  or  three  time 
outlets,  pipe  lines,  and  coal  ral 
needed. 

Moreover,  where  the  lure  of  gold 
l>eauty  vanlshts.     Today  most  ci 
slums,  and  some  of  our  fairest  a  n%s 
or  grease  and  blankets  of  poisonous 
ship  would  not  eliminate  the 
considerably  reduce  their  numbers 
company  towns  Into  garden  ctti 
not   t>e   removed,   those   th.-vt 
sturdy  character  of  fimctional 
of  Icgic  might  not  be  too  deeply 

Private  ownership,  however,  w  ill 
planless  production,  ugliness,  anp 
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MISTREATMENT 

Labor,   also,   suffers  from  priv 
sources.     In   their   struggle   for 
source  mine  and  well  owners.  It 
monly  ruthless  In  exploiting  thilr 
In   American   history    invaded 
the  tune  of  the  Molly  Maguires. 

Colorado  coal  fields  saw  the 
years  which  In  the  oil  industry 
the  Rockefeller  Interests  as  they 
their   workers   to   organize   to 
^ounty.  Ky.,  the  coal  fields  of 

?alth    of    Pennsylvania    have 

ish  labor  with  rifle  and  machilie 
65  with   their  mere   highly  org;  nlzed 
police. 


THE    CONStTMER     HAS     BEEN 

On  the  consumer,  too,  heavy 
owners  of  natural  resources  amfss 
long  been  a  virtual  monopoly  an  1 
tries  have  many  monopoly  featu  res 
ard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  alone  mac  e 
vast  profit  comes  from  the  Jolr  t 
the  consumer.     Since  these   are 
simply  means  that  those  who  a4e 
while  the  lords  of  coal  and  oil 
tunes  from  resources  which  shoAld 


to  our  country.  Private  prop- 
In  other  parts  of  otir  national 
:ist;ing  In  natural  resources.  Prl- 
them  for  private  gain  and  it  is 
1  oiir  mines  and  drained  otir  oil 
other  country  In  the  world. 


on.   MARKETING 

rshlp,  though   more   of  stirfaco 

oil  itself  is  offsetting,  and  the 

\*eUs    on    prop>erty-llne    borders    In 

rom  a  producer  that  has  brought 

,  the  greed  for  profit  results  In 

All   the   devious  arts   of   adver- 

are  employed  to  make  us  use 

national  treasures. 

have  had  no  place  in  a  scheme 

latural  resources  for  private  gain 

ce   Is  Jcud   and  clear;    untU 

waste  will  continue. 
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on  meant  a  rapid  exhaustion  of 
also  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  duplicate 
as  many  oil  wells,  refineries,  mine 
oads  have  been  put  up  as  were 

is  the  sole  incentive  to  activity, 

or  coal  fields  are  as  ugly  as  city 

are  coated  with  films  of  soot 

air.    To  be  sure,  public  owner- 

or  the  tipple,  but  it  might 

It  could  and  would  transform 

and  if  all  scars  on  Nature  could 

might   at   least   assume   the 

in  which  perhaps  the  beauty 

concealed. 

continue  to  mean  chaotic  and 
waste. 


di  rrick 
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Ten]  ained 
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or   LABOR 

te  ownership   of  our   natural   re- 
profits  from   a  dally   diminishing 
-■eems,  have  been  more  than  corn- 
workers.     The  first  labor  spies 
coal    fields   of    Pennsylvania   at 


I^dlow  massacre  50  years  later,  50 
were  marked   by  the  violence  of 
tried  to  strangle  every  attempt  of 
Ifiprove    their   conditions.     Ha.ian 
thern  niinois.  and  the  Common- 
seen    operators    attempting    to 
gun,  and  with  deputized  thugs 
fellows,   the   coal   and   Iron 
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t|ibute  Is  levied  to  help  the  private 

their  giant  fortunes.     OU  has 

the  coal  and  water-power  Indus- 

In  1936.  for  Instance,  Stand- 

a  profit  of  $144,000,000.     Such  a 

exploitation  of  the  worker  and 

usually  the  same   Individuals   It 

underpaid  are  also  overcharged, 

<  ontlnue  to  pile  up  enormovis  for- 

be  our  common  property. 
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t  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  make  these 
rescurces  the  possession  of  the  entire  people.  I  propose  that  the 
public  hand,  which  extended  these  treasures  to  private  Individuals 
In  a  trust  that  they  have  so  abused,  should  now  reclaim  Its  own. 
I  propose.  In  short,  that  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  should 
take  back  the  title  to  a  national  Inheritance  that  by  natural  right 
should  belong  to  all  and  not  to  Just  a  few. 

H.  «.  3iai 

To  that  end  I  have  Introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  (H.  R.  3121 »,  known  as  the  national  natural  resources  blU, 
that  would  restore  to  oiu-  citizens  the  ownership  our  forefathers 
once  had  of  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country  in  the  sources  of 
power.  It  would  do  this  by  setting  up  the  National  Natural  Re- 
sources Corporation,  with  power  to  acquire  and  operate  as  a  pub- 
licly owned  unified  system  all  the  coal,  oil,  natural-gas.  and  elec- 
trical-energy industries  of  the  United  States. 

BENEFITS   ACCRtnNG   FROM   THIS   BILL 

Passage  of  such  a  bill  at  this  time  is  an  essential  part  of  atiy 
progressive  program  that  would  have  a  larger  number  of  our  citi- 
zens enjoy  a  greater  share  of  our  national  wealth.  Everyone  today 
pays  a  greater  or  lesser  toll  to  the  private  owners  of  these  power 
resources.  Eliminate  that  toll,  and  more  money  at  once  would  be 
available  for  food  and  shelter,  for  health  and  schooling.  The  busi- 
nessman could  afford  higher  wages  and  lower  prices,  as  his  ex{>endl- 
tures  for  power  to  run  his  machines  would  be  reduced.  The 
motorist  could  go  farther  for  the  same  money;  families  could  cook 
and  heat  and  light  their  houses  for  less;  and  conveniences  now 
looked  upon  as  luxuries  on  account  of  their  cost  would  be  made 
Increasingly  available,  even  to  the  very  poor. 

THE    BILL    APPLIES    ONLT    TO    SOURCES    OF    NATURAL    POWER 

Although  far-reaching  In  Its  alms,  this  bill  Is  both  conservative 
in  Its  methods  and  limited  In  its  scope.  It  applies  only  to  sources 
of  natural  power,  the  prime  movers  of  our  civilization.  Natxiral 
resources  in  metals  and  forests.  In  land,  soil,  or  wUdhfe  remain 
untouched  In  their  existing  ownership. 

By  no  means,  however.  Is  this  a  confiscatory  measure.  On  the 
contrary  full  payment  is  provided  for  by  the  Government  In  an 
equitable  manner  that  would  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Investor 
as  well  as  the  consumer  public.  Weight  would  be  given,  not  only 
to  past  earnings,  but  also  to  future  prospects  of  the  companies  ii 
establishing  a  fair  value  for  their  securities.  Negotiations  with 
security  holders  hold  first  place  In  taking  over  the  properties,  and 
only  If  these  are  unsuccessful  may  the  corporation  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PLAN    OF    THE    BILL 

The  administration  of  the  act  through  a  board  of  five  directors 
/„i^polnted  by  the  President  is  simple  and  uncomplicated.  Indeed 
|t  is  far  simpler  than  the  labyrinthine  corporate  structure  that 
today  conceals  from  the  public  eye  the  activities  of  the  private 
owners  of  natural  resources.  Furthermore  the  interests  of  labor 
are  safeguarded.  All  employees  of  the  corporation  will  have  the 
protection  of  civil  service  and  are  guaranteed  compensation  bene- 
fits, retirement  pensions,  and  full  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 

Finally,  this  corporation  is  specifically  directed  to  acquire  all 
coal,  water-power.  oU,  and  natural-gas  properties  in  the  United 
States  as  quickly  as  p)ossible.  together  with  the  equipment  necessary 
for  their  oi>eration.  At  the  end  of  18  months  continued  private 
production  or  sale  of  these  resources  is  forbidden. 

Paisage  of  this  bill  can  do  much  to  make  America  a  happier  land 
to  live  in.  Members  of  the  radio  audience.  I  invite  your  support  of 
this  blU.  Write  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this  bill.  Remember  Its  name,  the 
national  natviral  resources  bill.  H.  R.  3121. 

I  trust  you  who  are  sympathetic  will  do  everything  possible  to 
foment  widespread  popular  support  of  this  measure.  We,  the  people 
of  this  country,  will  then  be  well  on  the  road  to  restoring  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  children  the  naUonal  treasure  that  should  be  and 
will  be  our  birthright  again. 

I  thank  you. 

Foreign   Relations — Congress   or   the   President — 
From  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Viewpoints 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OP  OHIO,  AND 
HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OP  ILLINOIS,  APRIL  25,  1939 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely  and  important 
discussion  on  Foreign  Relations — Congress  or  the  President, 


disclostng  the  Democratic  and  Republican  points  of  view  on 
the  subject,  as  presented  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio, 
and  Representative  T.  V.  Smith,  of  Illinois.  Tuesday.  April  25, 
over  the  Colimibia  Broadcasting  System: 

ANKotTNCEE.  Prom  a  Republican  point  of  view,  as  presented  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Senator  Taft  Citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  the 
express  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  President  in  respect  to  foreign  relations  are  quite  limited:  "He 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur:  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appolitt '  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls."  But  from  the  nature  of  foreign  relations, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  the  courts  and  the 
Congress  have  held  that  the  President's  power  over  foreign  rela- 
tions is  predominant.  Tlie  Nation  cannot  speak  with  a  multitude 
of  voices,  and  the  President  mtist  be  the  person  who  conducts  aU 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said: 
"In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  its  Important,  complicated,  deli- 
cate, and  manifold  problems,  the  President  alone  has  the  power  to 
speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the  Nation.  He  makes  treaties 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  he  alone  negotiates. 
Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the  Senate  cannot  Intrude;  and  Con- 
gress Itself  is  powerless  to  invade  it." 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  la 
given  extensive  powers  and  duties  with  reference  to  any  Oovem- 
ment  action  other  than  negotiation  In  the  foreign  field.  Only 
Congress  may  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Only  Con- 
gress may  declare  war.  Only  Congress  may  raise  and  support 
armies  and  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  although  the  Preadent 
is  Commander  In  Chief  when  they  are  raised  or  provided.  Only 
Congress,  therefore,  has  power  to  act  In  the  field  covered  by  the 
Neutrality  Act.  involving  the  embargo  of  shipments  abroad,  re- 
straint on  American  ships,  restraint  on  the  loaning  of  money  or 
credit  to  foreign   nations. 

The  President  is  responsible  for  what  this  Nation  says  to  fore'gn 
nations,  but  he  must  be  very  careful  In  his  statements  as  to  what 
this  Nation  will  or  will  not  do.  because,  unlike  most  executives  in 
European  countries,  he  has  not  the  final  power  to  put  his  foreign 
policy  into  effect. 

The  position  sometimes  taken  that  Congress  should  keep  entirely 
out  of  foreign  policy  Is  wholly  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  no  business  to  interfere  In  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, but  It  has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  consider 
the  policies  which  Involve  specific  legislation  like  th«  Neutrality 
Act. 

There  is  another  careless  statement  that  no'^^tmorlcan.  In  Con- 
gress or  out,  should  criticize  anything  the  President  does  or  says 
m  his  relations  with  foreign  nations,  because  politics  should  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  I  quite  agree  that  foreign  policy  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  Just  as  much  differ- 
ence on  the  Republican  side  today  as  on  the  Democratic  side.  But 
If  in  time  of  peace  any  citizen  feels  that  the  Pretiident's  handling 
of  foreign  policy  is  wrong  or  likely  to  lead  to  a  war  which  he  thinks 
unnecessary,  it  seems  to  me  his  right  and  duty  to  state  fact  clearly 
and  do  whatever  he  can  to  change  a  policy  which  the  thinks  likely 
to  result  in  war.  The  essence  of  democratic  government  Is  that 
men  shall  be  free  to  express  their  opinions  on  any  subject,  cer- 
tainly on  a  subject  as  vital  as  foreign  relations.  No  President 
should  be  permitted  to  lead  the  country  gradually  Into  a  situation 
where  a  declaration  of  war  Is  almost  forced  on  Congress  without 
full  opportunity  for  criticism.  The  people  whose  very  existence 
may  be  terminated  by  war  should  have  full  opportvwity  to  hear 
both  sides  and  approve  or  disapprove  the  preliminary  step*  of  any 
policy,  and  so  it  is  entirely  proper  that  Congress  and  Representative 
Smith  and  myself,  as  Junior  Members  of  It,  should  discuss  our 
foreign  policy,  whether  that  discussion  Involves  crmcism  of  the 
President  or  not. 

Everybody  In  the  United  States  today  asserts  that  he  Is  for  peace, 
though  some  of  the  weapons  to  secure  it  seem  to  me  rather  warlike. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  amendments  now 
being  considered  is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  tend  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  The  cash-and-carry  provisions,  providing  that  credit  may 
not  be  given  to  governments  engaged  in  war.  certainly  prevent  our 
acquiring  a  financial  Interest  which  may  lead  to  our  support  of 
one  country  against  another.  The  provisions  prohibiting  loana 
directly  to  such  governments  have  the  same  effect.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  American  vessels  carrying  arms  to  belligerents  should 
prevent  Incidents  of  the  kind  which  led  to  our  Joining  In  the 
World  War.  The  prohibition  against  American  citizens  traveling 
on  vessels  of  nations  involved  In  war  Is  likely  to  remove  a  cause 
of  war  if  such  a  vessel  is  sunk  by  an  enemy. 

The  only  provision  in  the  Neutrality  Act  which  seems  Ineffective 
to  me  to  aid  peace  is  that  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implemerts  of  war  to  belligerent  states.  Since 
we  are  selling  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  the  materials  from  which 
such  munitions  may  be  manufactured  there  does  not  seem  any 
great  difference  in  principle  In  the  shipment  of  munitions.  Nor  do 
I  see  that  any  nation  can  object  to  other  nations  buying  arms  In 
this  country  if  the  same  market  Is  open  to  every  nation  which  can 
approach  It.  and  so  we  give  them  no  cause  for  war.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  inability  to  get  arms  from  us  will  prevent  a  nation  going 
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to  war.  for  It  can  build  lt«  own  munition  plants  and  buy  the  raw 
materials  from  us.  But  the  refusal  to  sell  any  arms  discriminates 
against  small  nations  which  have  no  arms  plants  of  their  own.  I 
■hodld  be  Inclined  to  favor  an  amendment  of  this  section  of  the  act 
to  pfrmlt  the  sale  of  arms  to  any  nation  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

But  I  should  be  very  much  opposed  to  the  Thomas  amendment 
and  to  any  other  amendments  which  give  the  President  any  power 
to  discriminate  between  different  nations  according  to  his  idea  as 
to  which  may  be  the  aggressor  In  a  particular  war.  If  we  begin  to 
take  sides  In  foreign  disputes,  we  will  almost  certainly  become 
Involved  In  such  disputes.  From  George  Washington  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  policy  of  neutrality  has  always  been  considered  as  likely  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  and  benefit  this  country.  George  Washington 
•aid:  "Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
controversies  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  lii  us  to  ccwnpUcate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties  In  th«?  ordinary  vlclsslf.idcs  of  her  politics 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities."  Woodrow  Wilson  Insisted  on  a  complete  neutrality  for 
a  years,  until  direct  Interference  by  Germany  with  our  own  citizens 
and  rights  compelled  us  to  war. 

If  a  war  occurs  In  Europe  and  our  Government  deliberately  sides 
with  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  and  assists  that  nation  by 
embargoing  exports  to  its  enemies,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our 
people  Identify  their  interests  completely  with  one  Bide.  In  these 
days  of  propaganda,  all  of  the  propaganda  woxild  come  from  that 
side.  The  Government  Itself,  having  taken  sides,  would  tend  more 
and  more  toward  war  until  we  would  find  ourselves  first  financing 
and  then  supporting  with  troops  the  favored  nation.  The  slightest 
incident  with  the  nation  against  whom  we  discriminated  would 
arouse,  both  in  the  people  of  that  nation  and  in  our  own  people, 
the  Intense  bitterness  which  leads  Inevitably  to  war.  I  am  pleased 
that  even  Senator  PrrTMAN,  In  his  amendments  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  proposes  no  power  to  the  President  to  discriminate.  Should  a 
situation  ever  arise,  after  a  war  has  begun,  in  which  our  Interests 
seem  to  be  directly  Involved  In  the  result.  Congress  can  determine 
at  that  time  whether  or  not  to  declare  war. 

The  President's  position  seems  to  me  much  too  warlike.  A  year 
ago  m  Chicago  he  declared  his  belief  that  we  should  "quarantine 
the  aggressor  nations."  In  his  opening  speech  to  Congress  he  said: 
-The  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  good  faith  among 
nations  Is  all  the  same  fight.  To  save  one  we  must  now  make  up 
our  minds  to  save  all."  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
save  democracy  and  good  faith  among  nations  by  a  policy  of  mere 
defense  of  the  United  States.  The  President  said  further  In  that 
address  that  we  cannot  safely  be  Indifferent  to  international  law- 
lessness anywhere  In  the  world,  and  cannot  let  pass,  without  effec- 
tive protest,  acts  of  aggression  against  sister  nations.  The  word 
^♦effective"  suggests  armed  Intervention.  The  President,  however, 
suggests  that  he  does  not  mean  armed  Intervention,  and  says: 
"There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people."  This  must 
mean  economic  sanctions  or  embargoes  against  foreign  nations, 
which.  In  my  opinion,  would  abandon  our  whole  historical  policy 
of  neutrality  and  lead  directly  to  war. 

The  President  seems  to  me  to  accept  too  easily  the  assumption 
that  we  will  become  Involved  In  a  European  war.  In  leaving 
Warm  Springs  2  weeks  ago  he  said:  "I'll  be  back  In  the  fall  If  we 
don't  have  a  war."  Finally,  after  his  return,  he  endorsed  whole- 
heartedly an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  which  Interpreted 
his  Georgia  remark  as  a  threat  to  Germany  and  Italy  that  we 
would  Join  England  and  France  In  case  of  war.  That  editorial  said : 
"Nothing  less  than  the  show  of  preponderant  force  will  stop 
them,  for  force  is  the  only  language  which  they  understand."  The 
President  "made  It  plain  that  a  war  forced  by  them  would,  from 
the  outset.  Involve  the  destinies  of  a  nation  which,  as  they  fully 
realize.  Is  j)otentlally  far  st.-nnger  than  Italy  and  Germany  united." 

There  are  plenty  of  other  people  In  the  United  States  who  believe 
that  we  should  threaten  to  Join  in  a  European  war.  Some  of  them 
would  frankly  l>e  in  favor  of  taking,  immediately,  an  active  part  In 
behalf  of  England  and  France  If  war  occurred.  Others  argue  that 
If  there  Is  a  EJuropean  war  we  are  bound  to  become  Involved  sooner 
or  later,  and  If  we  threaten  to  join  England  and  France  we  will 
decrease  the  chances  of  war.  I  do  not  accept  this  argument.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  must  necessarily  become  Involved  in  a 
European  war  if  the  people-do  not  wish  it.  If  we  are  determined 
to  stay  out  of  such  a  war.  life  can  stay  out  of  It.  It  Is  a  question 
of  our  determination  to  do  so.  Those  who  argue  that  we  cannot 
keep  out  are  really  in  favor  of  going  In.  I  believe  we  should  stay 
out  of  it.  and  can. 

The  argument  Is  that  we  should  Join  England  and  France  first.  In 
order  to  save  democracy  in  Europe,  and  then  to  prevent  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  from  overrunning  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  war  In  Europe,  no  matter  what  Its  ret-ult.  would  ultimately  assist 
democracy  In  the  world  As  a  restilt  of  the  last  war.  half  the  de- 
mocracies became  dictatorships. 

The  line-up  In  Europe  today  Is  more  one  between  nations,  as 
In  1917.  than  between  forms  of  government.  Already  we  see  lined 
up  on  the  English  and  French  side  the  autocracies  of  Poland.  Ru- 
mania. Greece,  and  Communist  Russia.  A  practical  dictatorship 
has  been  established  in  France  Before  such  a  war  were  over  we 
might  find  communism  or  fa«cl«m  In  control  in  England  and  France, 
even  If  the  war  Is  successful  from  their  standpoint.  We  are  prl- 
irartly  Interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  not  In  Europe  If  we  Join  In  another 
world  war.  I  doubt  IX  wc  could  maintain  such  a  government  In  this 
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country.    There  would  be  an  Inunedlat  ( 
unlimited  control  of  wages,  prices 
confiscation  of  private  property.     We 
ward  totalitarianism.    It  Is  doubtful 
War  Is  the  enemy  of  democracy.     Our 
democracy  Is  to  keep  It  alive  In  the 
standard  to  which  the  world  may  In 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  face  any 
We  can  defend  our  jjosition  In  North 
against  the  world  If  we  have  to  do  s 
that  we  will   never  have  to  do  so 
for  all  of  Hitler's  and  Mussolini's 
to  now.  outrageous  as  those  acts  have 
any  reason  for  a  military  attack  on  t 
and   Italy   will   never   be   released   frofn 
Etiropean  situation  to  such  an  extent 
United  States. 

Those  who  desire  the  repeal  of 
favor  thi  President's  apparent  posltloi  i 
for   peace,   but   they   have   already 
thoiight  that  we  should  take  an  actl 
If  it  occurs.     They  have  developed 
which  has  existed  In  the  past,  and 
themselves  that  It  Involves  the  suffer 
Americans  under  the  most  horrible 
Is  more   terrible   than   any   past   war, 
slaughter  of  civilians  as  well  as 
last  war  from  the  beginning,  as  these 
we   would   have   lost    millions   of 
thousands.     Almost  any  solution  Is 
we  should  not  admit  that  the  welter 
and  the  Inevitable  conflicts  which 
us  Into  a  maelstrom  of  destruction. 

I  hope  the  President  does  not  mean 
haps  he  is  only  threatening  Germany 
to  carry  out  that  threat.     But  such  a 
lead  England  and  France  Into  taking 
tain  without  our  active  assistance 
aggressive  attitude,  which  the  Frencl 
In  the  past.    Let  us  not  threaten 
carry   out   the   threat.    Our   bluff 
President  should  be  exceptionally 
In  war,  which  he  cannot  give  without 
gress  accurately  reflects  today  the 
people  that  they  shall  not  become 

Announcer.  From  a  Democratic 
Representative  T.  V.  SMrrH,  of  Illlnol 

Representative  SurrH.  In  some 
end  at  the  boundaries  in  trying  times 
Ing  times?     I  could  not  escape  the 
speech  that  because  he's  secure  he 
therefore,   that   anybody   who   talks 
create  war.    Particularly  he  seemed 
who  tries  to  prevent  war  Is 
Bickering  along,  the  Senator  has 
error.     He  Is  as  obviously  wrong  in 
Congress  and  the  President  In  forel ; 
cleavage  Is  made.  In  taking  sides 
efforts  to  keep  us  out  of  war  by  help 
for  the  whole  world.     With  war  and 
my  fellow  citizens  primarily  interested 
over  the  dogma  of  separation  of 
believe  them  Indifferent  to  the  proble 

I  know  Indeed  from  my  mall  thai 
Interested   today  In  what  Is  done 
Justly   Impatient   with    bickering    as 
world's  smoldering   with   passion 
Into  flame.     I  shall  return  to  the 
only  therefore   after   getting   back 
desire  for  peace,  and  our  deep  faith 
wide  prevention.     This  desperate 
much  from  my  heart  as  from  my 
In  America  today.     I  do  not  know 
does  not  share  with  the  President 
war  and  this  common  will  to  peace 
with    ways   and   means,    not    the 
solemnly   said,   let's   look   at   the 
President,  oxur  strong  leaaer  for  peac ; 
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The  Senator  Is  brought  round  by 
Court  Into  admitting  that  "the 
speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
brought  to  admit  that  "into  the 
cannot  Intrude;   and  Congress  itself 

But  still   he  bickers  at  the  presedt 
of   this  exclusive   constitutional   initjati 
of   being   warlike   and   even   of 
embroilment  In  Europe.    Such  easy 
Executive  of  this  Nation,  any  Chief 
to  me  downright  saddening.     I  will 
spirit  of  debate,   however,  as  to  re 
has   replied    appropriately.      Arthur 
ately.     I    Imagine    the    Senator's 
appropriately  to  this  abuse  rather  t$an 
heritage  of  free  speech  and  open  crlt 

I  am  moved,  the  rather,  as  a  stude^it 
Into  the  causes  of  such  intemperate 
servative.    Partly,  I  suppose,  it  is  merely 
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who  want  in.  We  all  do  this  more  than  Is  to  my  liking.  But  more 
Importantly,  the  Senator  is  guilty  of  this  Indiscretion  becatise  he 
sees  the  fact  without  seeing  the  reason  for  the  fact  of  the  executive 
leadership  declared  so  forcibly  by  the  Coiu^.  And  yet  he  might  have 
learned  the  reason  as  well  as  the  fact  from  the  Court  itself.  In  the 
same  decision  from  which  he  quotes  tlie  reason  follows  what  he 
quoted.  Let  me  give  you  the  reason  In  the  language  of  the  Court: 
The  President,  "not  Congress,  has  the  better  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  conditions  which  prevail  In  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
Is  this  true  In  time  of  war.  He  has  his  confidential  sources  of  Infor- 
mation. He  has  his  agents  In  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
other  officials.  Secrecy  in  respect  of  Information  gathered  by  them 
may  be  highly  necessary,  and  the  premature  disclosure  of  It 
productive  of  harmful  results     •     •     •." 

Tlius  the  Supreme  Court  (1936)  on  the  reasons  for  Executive 
leadership  in  foreign  affairs.  The  trouble  with  Senator  Tatt — If  I 
may  speak  as  frankly  of  him  as  of  myself — is  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  he's  talking  about.  I'm  convinced  that,  though  he's  a  Senator, 
he  knows  as  little  about  foreign  affairs  as  I  admit  that  I  know. 
Indeed.  I  believe  he  knows  less;  for.  like  old  Socrates,  who  luiew  that 
he  didn't  know.  I  know,  at  least,  that  others  know  more  than  I  do 
and  that  It  Is  knowledge  that  counts  here  more  than  all  oiir  preju- 
dices put  together.  Mr.  Taft  and  I  are  both  mldwestemM[lt^the 
prejudices  of  otu*  region  around  us  and  the  ignorance  of  Wk  offices 
about  us.  We  appropriate  eeveral  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
however,  so  that  somebody  may  know  more  than  we  know  and  may 
give  us  guidance  for  ovu*  ignorance  before  we  begin  to  give  you 
guidance  in  your  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs. 

Think  a  moment  concretely  of  what  the  Court  gave  as  reason 
for  trusting  the  President:  "He  has  his  confidential  sources  of  in- 
formation. He  has  his  agents  In  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  other  offlcials."  Yes,  Indeed.  He  has  at  this  moment  57 
ambassadors  and  ministers  and  722  consular  offlcials  stationed  In 
listening  posts  throughout  the  complex  web  of  this  whole  troubled 
world.  A  half  hundred  trained  diplomatic  officers,  I  repeat,  and 
more  than  700  trade  specialists  out  there  listening  and  reporting 
dally  upon  everything  from  a  closing  market  for  hairpins  to  an 
opening  avenue  for  a  new  plea  for  peace.  "Dally,"  did  I  say?  Why, 
Mr.  Stimson.  our  late  Secretary  of  State,  quoted  to  the  Senate 
committee  the  other  day  a  remark  of  his  predecessor  "that  nothing 
could  happen  In  this  world  of  any  Importance  that  did  not  come 
over  his  desk  within  2  hotirs."  Mr.  Stimson  added:  "Now.  certainly, 
that  does  not  happen  to  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress."  It  does  happen 
every  day,  however,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  it  happens  even 
faster  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  world  Is  today 
literally  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone.  The  President  knows 
what  there  Is  to  be  known;  and  yet  he  must  tell  little  that  he 
knows,  lest  indiscretion  further  Inflame  the  world.  He  must  sit 
by  with  heavy  heart  while  Senators  accuse  him  of  fingering  lightly 
the  threads  of  fate,  and  he  must  wear  his  heart  out  for  peace  to  the 
tune  of  senatorial  criticism  that  he  is  warlike.  If  he  drops,  at 
Warm  Springs,  a  cautious  word  (Interpreted  most  Incautiously  by 
the  Senator)  to  let  the  dictators  know  that  he  knows  what 
they're  up  to  and  that  we  dont  like  It,  he  becomes  to  dictators  and 
to  some  Senators  alike  one  engaged  In  foreign  ballyhoo  to  save  his 
face  at  home. 

Let  no  Senator  have  the  comfort  of  self -pity  to  shield  him  from 
the  consequences  of  such  irresponsible  criticism  as  this.  Nobody 
^ants  or  means  to  stop  free  criticism,  but  we  all  Join  in  hoping 
that  Senators  will  progressively  learn  to  talk  like  statesmen  rather 
than  l!ke  street  urchins  engaged  in  free  name  calling  to  see  who 
can  do  it  the  loudest  and  the  naughtiest.  The  Gallup  poll  shows 
that  the  American  people  are  not  partners  in  this  perpetration 
against  the  President  as  our  leader.  They  overwhelmingly  share 
his  feeling  that  we  are  hit  when  our  religion,  our  democracy,  and 
our  moral  faith  are  attacked.  They  share  the  fear  that  war 
threatens  the  world.  They  share  too  the  hope  that  a  conference 
of  nations  can  help  us  all  more  than  a  mere  do-nothing  policy. 

n 

It  was,  I  admit,  the  absence  of  this  latter  faith  In  the  Senator's 
speech  that  disturbs  me  most  of  all.  He  seems  to  think  that 
Europe  is  not  on  the  brink  of  war.  I  don't  know  who  Senator 
Taft's  private  ambassadors  are.  Is  there  a  Cliveden  Set  operating 
behind  the  scenes  to  provide  us  with  an  American  Munich  by  tell- 
ing us  to  be  merely  neutral  until  we  cannot  be  neutral  at  all? 
Whatever  the  grounds  of  Senator  Tajt's  complacency,  our  Presi- 
dent, who  has  a  half  htindred  diplomatic  and  700  trade  ambas- 
sadors abroad,  thinks  that  war,  terrible  war  is  Imminent  If  things 
are  allowed  to  drift.  Mr.  Tatt  may  be  right  and  the  President 
wrong.  But  Chamberlain,  since  Europe's  Munich,  has  lost  his  face 
and  his  courage  for  nothing,  unless  there's  dally  danger  of  doom 
Impending  from  the  air.  If  there's  not  daily  danger  of  war  in 
Europe,  what  does  the  Senator  make  of  the  apparent  extremity 
that  drives  Britain  to  conscription,  a  zneasvire  heretof<we  faced 
only  In  the  heat  of  war  Itself? 

It  may  be  that  Senator  Tatt  thinks  so,  too.  but  has  no  faith  at 
all  m  efforts  to  prevent  war.  Yet  he  has  great  faith,  he  says,  that 
neutrality  can  keep  us  out  of  whatever  comes  if  only  we  will  observe 
neutrality  strongly  enough.  The  very  best  way  to  keep  out  of  war 
Is  to  keep  war  out.  Who  doubts  it?  Those  who  surrender  to  fate  in 
Exirope  will  have  to  meet  fate  face  to  face  with  one  more  reserve 
lost.  We  might  sUy  out  of  a  raging  war;  were  certain  to  stay  out 
of  a  nonexistent  war.  Prevention  Is  so  inflnltely  the  better  bet 
for  us  to  avoid  war  that  nobody  who  cares  will  spare  any  effort  at 
prevention. 

I  emphasize  this  becatise  every  criticism  made  against  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  his  constitutional  power  Is  directed  at  his  efforts  to 
prevent  war.    A"<1  not  a  critic  has  proposed  a  single  other  thing 


to  do,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  to  prevent  war.  They  want  us  to  stay 
out.  as  you  and  I  want  to  stay  out.  But  they  seem  resigned  to  let 
war  come  and  then  hope  that  we  can  stay  out.  Only  that  hope  is 
realistic  which  uses  all  peaceable  prowess  to  prevent  war  at  all. 
anywhere. 

All  honor  to  the  President,  who  is  straining  might  and  main  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  by  keeping  war  from  coming  to  anybody.  He 
has  suggested  a  Just  approach  to  raw  materials,  as  well  as  a  gracious 
respite  from  the  groaning  tension  of  awful  armaments.  He  might 
have  done  more  but  for  critics  that  want  nothing  done;  but  how 
could  he  have  done  less,  knowing  what  he  knows,  seeing  what  he 
sees,  feeling  what  he  feels?  It  Is  too  early  to  say  that  he  may  not 
be  successful  In  his  latest  bid  against  almost  certain  war  In  Europe. 
If  those  In  whose  hands  our  future  fate  la.  since  It  Is  no  longer 
wholly  in  our  own  hands,  can  listen  to  reason,  they  have  been 
given  the  most  compelling  reasons  of  our  generation  to  leave  oflf 
coercion  and  to  come  to  conference  with  guns  parked  outside  the 
door. 

If  this  heroic  effort  fall.  God  grant  it  fall  not  through  irrespon- 
sible criticism  of  the  President  here  at  home  during  these  days  of 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  reasonable  reply  from  Germany.  If  this 
effort  at  prevention  falls,  then  we  shall  unite  ourselves  In  a  drive 
for  the  wisest  possible  neutrality.  I  Join  Mr.  Tajt  at  that  point 
in  a  hope  as  firm  as  It  Is  desperate.  There  is  no  fate  that  foredooms 
us  to  war.  even  If  war  comes  to  Europe.  Our  best  chance  seized 
and  lost — the  chance  to  prevent — then  we'll  hug  our  last  chance, 
the  chance  to  avoid. 

But  that  chance  will  prove  the  less  If  we  make  neutrality  mean 
Isolation.  As  a  mldweslener.  I'd  personally  prefer  complete  isola- 
tion. Why  not  let  the  Old  World  go  its  old  way  of  war  and  the  New 
World  keep  the  peace  it  has?  Well,  prejudice  apart,  we  cannot 
possibly  isolate  ourselves  from  the  fear  of  airplanes  and  the  insist- 
ence of  Ideas.  Even  If  the  airplanes  elect  to  stay  away — there's 
nothing  else  to  keep  them  away — the  Ideas  undo  tis.  especially 
when  they  as  ideals  get  completely  outraged  by  those  who  boast 
over  the  radio  their  outrages  and  threaten  more  and  more  of  the 
very  same.  The  trouble  with  us  Americans  Is  that  we  aren't  used 
to  having  to  choose  between  two  evils.  We  don't  want  war.  But 
we  also  don't  like  to  see  peaceful  China  crucified.  We  don't  want 
war.  But  we  also  get  all  fussed  up  at  the  thought  of  death  rained 
from  the  air  on  women  and  children,  of  cities  razed  and  cruelty 
enthroned.  There  is  no  Isolation  of  Ideas.  Our  sympathies  unao 
us.  The  will  to  power  must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Moreover, 
economic  Isolation  would  so  dislocate  our  whole  national  lite  that 
nobody.  I  fear,  but  a  philosopher  who  lives  on  humor  and  high 
thinking  would  stand  the  gaff.  Jefferson  tried  the  embargo  until 
the  people  decided  the  cure  of  isolation  worse  than  the  disease — 
so  the  War  of  1812.  We  must  say.  in  general,  with  an  ancient  sage. 
that  Isolation  Is  for  gods  and  brutes  alone.  Alas,  we  Americans 
are  not  gods,  and  God  grant  that  we  be  not  brutes. 

Our  neutrality  cannot  mean  Isolation.  It  must  mean  self-de- 
fense. But  it  must  mean  a  very  spacious  self-defense.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  involves  us  in  defense  to  the  south  of  us,  and  in  de- 
fense to  the  north  of  us.  That's  a  big  order — two  continents,  you 
know,  and  some  scattered  islands.  What  kind  of  neutrality  can 
a  country  have  that  has  already  undertaken  to  defend  two  whole 
continents.  In  an  age  of  radios  and  airplanes?  We  have  accepted 
a  man's  Job.  and  we  must  go  at  it  in  a  man's  way. 

It  must  be  a  bold  neutrality.  Only  that  kind  is  open  to  us. 
Such  a  neutrality  may  not  "name  the  aggressors."  but  It  will  mark 
who  they  are  when  they  boastfully  name  themselves  by  short  wave 
and  through  ugly  deed.  It  will  not  purport  to  sympathize  with 
crime  nor  stoop  to  recognize  pillage.  It  will  not  t>e  buUled  into 
restricting  Its  trade;  but  will  do  so  only  out  of  prudence  and  from 
a  sense  of  caution.  It  will  arm  Itself  adequately  and  will  keep 
Its  powder  dry.  A  bold  neutrality  will  harm  friends  as  little  as 
possible  and  will  help  Its  friends'  enemies  as  little  as  possible.  But 
most  of  all  and  best  of  all.  It  will  leave  inaction  to  the  reaction- 
aries, and  will  push  for  prevention  while  yet  there's  time.  It  will 
not  lie  down  on  peace  Jxist  because  tyrants  shout  for  war.  A  bold 
neutrality  will  be  what  our  neutrality  has  become  under  our  dy- 
namic leader — a  strenuous  struggle  for  peace  through  every  peace- 
ful means  that's  humanly  possible. 
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Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  want  to  refer  to  bills  H.  R.  6118  and 
H.  R.  6117,  which  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  regarding 
ship  construction,  extending  tlie  eHects  ol  said  act  to  Puerto 
Rica 
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It  seems  to  me  these  two  bills  are  of  great  Importance  for 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  island  and  will 
no  doubt  contribute  to  remedy  the  unemployment  situation 
uplifting  the  progress  of  Purrto  Rico. 

With  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  above  contention  and 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  approving  such  bills  on 
behalf  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  am  inserting  herein  the  essence  of 
same: 

Section  2:  Section  211  (&)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting, following  the  comma  after  the  word  "markets"  and 
before  the  word  "which",  in  the  fifth  line,  the  following: 
"and  between  ports  in  continental  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico";  and  by  iii£erting  following  the  comma  after  the  words 
-"United  States"  and  before  the  word  "and",  in  the  seventh 
line,  the  following:  "and  the  commerce  between  continental 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico." 

Section  5:  Section  502  (b).  as  amended,  of  such  act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

The  t«rm  "domestic  shipyard. "  as  tised  In  this  section  and  else- 
where In  this  act,  means  a  shipyard  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  located  within  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii.  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  term 
••American  shipyard."  as  used  In  this  act,  means  ttie  same  as 
"domestic  shipyard." 

Section  7:  Section  601  (a)  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  to  a 
comma  and  inserting  the  following:  "or  in  an  essential  serv- 
ice in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  between  continental 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico";  and  by  inserting,  following 
the  comma  after  the  words  "United  States"  and  before  the 
word  "and"  in  the  eighth  line  the  following:  "or  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  between  continental  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico";  and  by  changing  the  semicolon  after  the 
word  "commerce",  In  the  seventeenth  line,  to  a  comma  and 
Inserting  the  following:  "or  commerce  between  continental 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico";  and  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon after  the  word  "commerce",  in  the  twenty-first  line,  to 
a  comma  and  Inserting  the  following:  "or  commerce  be- 
tween continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico"  (H.  R. 

6118). 

Section  2:  Section  702  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts", 
in  the  second  line  of  said  section,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following:  "The  term  'domestic  shipyard' 
as  used  in  this  section  and  elsewhere  in  this  act  means  a 
shipyard  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  located 
within  the  United  States,  including  the  Territories  of  Hawaii^ 
Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  term 
'American  shipyard*  as  used  in  this  act  means  the  same  as 
'domesUc  shipyard.'  "    (H.  R.  6117.) 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  ship  differential  construction  subsidies  are  not 
allowable  unless  the  construction  of  the  vessel  is  performed 
in  a  shipyard  "within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States." 

Whatever  motive  may  have  prompted  the  Congress  in  that 
act  to  discriminate  against  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  other  outlsring  posses- 
sions of  tlie  United  States  is  not  known.  If  any  substantial 
reason  existed  for  such  discrimination  at  the  time  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  was  passed,  no  such  reason  is  now 
apparent. 

The  fact  that  no  Important  shipyard  then  existed  or  now 
exists  in  any  of  the  Territories  or  possessions  seems  to  be 
beside  the  question,  for  many  concerns  within  the  continental 
United  States  without  extensive  shipyards  are  bidding  for 
contracts  for  ship  construction,  which  involve  differential 
construction  subsidies. 

Puerto  Rico  has  had  for  years  an  excellent  repair  shop 
where  ship  repairs  are  made,  and  the  efBciency  of  the  workmen 
In  this  line  throujghout  the  years  has  been  demonstrated.  It 
is  understood  that  this  plant  could  promptly  be  equipped  to 
build  vessels  up  to  3.000  tons  capacity,  and  that  the  plant  is 
as  well  fitted  now  as  are  many  concerns  in  continental  United 
States  that  are  bidding  for  Government  shifHconstruction 
contracts. 


" 


Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  ]  »uerto  Rico  should  at  least  hav« 
the  chance — ^which  it  does  n<  t  now  have — to  participate  in 
the  ship-construction  prograii  of  our  Governm.ent.  A  few 
contracts  for  the  building  of  V(  ssels  in  Puerto  Rico  would  help 
to  relieve  the  unemplojinent  si  -nation  there,  which  Is  not  only 
a  problem — as  it  is  in  the  Stati  s — for  the  local  administration 
but  for  the  Congress  as  well. 

The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  i*ucrto  Rico  to  our  Government 
has  been  demonstrated  and  he  efiQclency  of  Puerto  Rican 
workers  Is  well  known.  Vc^(.  Is  could  be  as  well  constructed 
and.  it  is  thought,  as  economi  ;ally  built  In  Puerto  Rico  as  in 
continental  United  States. 

Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  :  Q  the  interest  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  our  national  defe  ise  that  the  Congress,  through 
these  amendments,  give  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  the  Virgin  Islancs,  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  ship-constri  iction  program  of  the  Maritime 
Commission, 

The  beautiful  island  of  Pui  rto  Rico  is  situated  at  one  of 
the  crossroads  of  world  comr  lerce — 1,380  miles  southeast  of 
New  York  and  1,010  miles  frc  m  the  Panama  Canal.  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  a  part  of  the  Un  ted  States  since  1898.  We  were 
made  citizens  of  the  United  £  ates  by  Congress  in  1917.  We 
buy  more  American  goods  fron  i  American  manufacturers  than 
any  Latin  American  country  more  than  Mexico  or  Cuba. 
In  world  trade  with  the  Unite  i  States  we  hold  sLxth  place  as 
a  purchaser  from  the  malnli  nd.  Puerto  Rico's  total  com- 
merce, imports  and  exports,  is  Eiround  $200,000,000  per  annum. 
The  influence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  a  tremendous  h  tip  to  us. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  presented  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Wn.Li.\M  H. 
Larbabee,  and  me,  I  hereby  pr  isent  for  printing  in  the  Record 
the  following  inspiring  addrej  s  delivered  on  April  9,  1939,  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Prantz,  of  Indii  inapolis,  Ind.: 

Politics  without  God  and  Immi  rtality  are  in  their  end  tyrannous, 
brutish,  and  degrading. 

Why?  Because  what  you  und*take  to  do  for  men  and  with  men 
depends  upon  what  you  think  a  man  Is,  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  Is  going. 

Ours  is  the  first  age  In  hlstorfy  to  form  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
about  the  goal  and  significance  fif  life.  We  t^pear  to  be  afraid  to 
ask  the  ultimate  questions. 

Let  your  memory  range  back,  tack  over  the  last  two  generations. 

Upon  our  fathers  fell  the  6ho<  k  of  the  view  of  life  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process  minus  Providenc  r,  a  creation  without  the  Creator; 
no  "Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  1  eaven  and  earth." 

They  were  wounded  in  their  p  Ide.  They  saw  themselves  bom  of 
dust.  Now,  the  Genesis  story  ha  i  long  ago  told  us  that  truth,  but 
had  touched  It  with  the  flame  c  r  Immortality.  Our  fathers  under 
their  shock  felt  no  breath  of  <  rod.  They  saw  only  forty-second 
cousins  hanging  by  their  tails  In  the  famUy  tree. 

Upon  our  generation  feU  th«  horror  of  war  and  the  ghastly 
failure  of  peace. 

Psychoanalysis  tagged  along  tb  give  us  the  strange  comfort  of 
uncovering  for  us  the  black,  bea  it  desires  which  blind  and  pervert 
our  boasted  human  reason.  An4  the  age  of  reason  learned  to  dis- 
trust reason. 

The  economic  slump  brought  the  collapse  of  the  gilt  gods  called 
"Comfort  and  Security."  )Mio  now  can  sing  "Glorv  to  man  In 
the  highest,  for  man  Is  the  mas  er  of  things"?  It  is'  as  sUly  as  it 
sounds,  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Do  you  wonder  that  our  ger  fration  Is  disillusioned  and  frus- 
trated? We  gave  up  our  hope  o '  immortality,  our  sense  of  eternal 
Justice,  yonder,  if  not  here.  We  traded  our  hope  cf  eternal  life 
for  "the  larger  hope,"  as  we  wer  ■  taught  to  call  it.  We  exchanged 
heaven  for  high-pitched  expecta  Ions  of  a  perfected  human  society. 
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An  earthly  paradise  was  just  around  the  comer.  It  was  to  replace 
the  kingdom  where  Gods  love  has  room  and  authority  to  make  all 
wrong  right. 

New  inventions  would  alr-condltlon  even  Utopia.  Comfort  was 
to  be  king,  pain  killed,  all  hurdles  down,  all  sand  traps  carted  off, 
all  greens  to  be  shaped  like  funnels,  every  hole  "a  hole  In  one."  Life 
without  hazards. 

And  when  will  all  these  things  be?  Next  year?  In  10  years? 
In  a  rounded  century?  No.  The  bubble  burst.  The  new  society 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  society  minus  God  and  ImmortaUty,  plus 
hate  and  braggadocio  and  brutal  race  nationalisms. 

We  are  left  now  with  men  who  are  not  sons  of  the  eternal.  They 
are  only  biological  specimens,  bom  from  below,  born  to  perish. 
Their  only  need  is  bread  and  someone  to  herd  them,  order  tbem 
around,  and  use  them. 

If  man  Is  born  from  below,  if  he  Is  nothing  but  the  product  of  a 
biochemical  process,  then  certainly  he  has  no  Inalienable  human 
rights — no  more  than  a  fat  steer  in  a  field  has  rights. 

If  man  is  not  Immortal,  he  has  no  eternal  value.  If  he  is  not 
the  child  of  God.  then  he  may  be  used  as  a  mere  instrument  In 
any  political  and  economic  experiment.  He  is  not  only  the  product 
cf  his  tools:  he  is  Just  a  tool.  And  there  is  no  sanctity  in  a  shovel: 
It  can  be  cast  aside  when  the  grave  is  dug.  Death  is  the  only 
Immortal.  Man  Is  merely  a  dictator's  cannon  fodder.  He  is  a 
pawn  In  a  supreme  state.  He  is  just  a  fraction,  a  humiliating, 
vulgar  fraction,  in  a  totalitarian  system.  He  is  only  one  eighty- 
millionth  of  the  population. 

The  tragic  deflation  in  our  day  is  the  reduction  of  the  gold  con- 
tent of  man.  the  depreciation  of  our  spiritual  currency,  the  wiping 
out  of  the  eternal  human  values.  When  the  Chrlstiaa  conception 
of  man  Is  nothing  but  a  flat  money,  man  is  only  dust,  and  not 
gold  dust. 

When  God  or  CKxl's  will  becomes  a  question  mark,  man  Is  only  a 
colon.  In  the  FltzwlUiam  Museum  in  Cambridge  is  a  huge  canvas 
showing  nothing  but  a  gray  sky — no  sun.  nor  moon,  nor  stars — 
ominous  and  dark  with  fearfxil  portents,  and  against  that  leaden 
sky  a  colossal  question  mark.  It  has  a  title,  "Young  man  looking 
at  the  future." 

Make  no  mistake,  we  cannot  maintain  the  eternal  values  of  man 
as  a  person,  with  rights,  if  we  let  go  God  and  immortality.  Banish 
God  and  an  eternal  life  and  you  banish  human  sanctity.  You  bow 
meaning  out  of  existence.  There  Is  no  purpose  In  man's  history. 
There  is  no  purpKJse,  no  progress,  only  change. 

n 

But.  God  be  thanked,  man  Is  a  rebel — a  rebel  against  a  meaning- 
less life.  Look  what  happens!  Godless,  devalued,  lonely,  mecha- 
nized man  calls  for  the  collectivisms  in  which  he  may  find  signifi- 
cance age  In — In  something  bigger  than  himself. 

Gcdlessness  calls  for  a  collectivism,  as  social  chaos  calls  for  a 
dictator.  Better  any  kind  cf  social  order  than  no  order  at  all. 
Better  any  kind  of  bigger  purpose  for  life  than  to  remain  a  lost, 
frightened,  and  self-distrusting,  lonely  Individual  in  an  empty 
world  whence  God  and  life  eternal  have  gone.  Tliis  world  is  too 
big  for  mere  mortals.     It  makes  us  afraid  to  be  alone. 

The  collectivisms  have  a  message  for  frustrated  and  despairing 
mortals  who  see  themselves  as  exiles  from  immortality.  They  have 
a  message  for  such  men.  but  no  permanent  solution.  They  rescue 
drowning  men  at  too  low  a  level.  TTiey  Just  bring  our  noses  above 
the  water.  And  the  next  political  ripple  or  economic  sweU  will 
strangle  us. 

We  need  a  boat.    We  need  wings. 

"Bird  which  on  frail  branches 
A  moment  sits  and  sings. 
He  feels  them   tremble,   but  he  sings  unshaken. 
Knowing  that  he  has  wings." 

Our  Immortality  keeps  us  unshaken. 

The  terrible  "Isms"  are  the  joint  creation  of  all  men  who  have 
helped  to  devalue  man  by  stealing  the  gold  of  his  immortality. 
The  political  "isms"  are  the  last  effort  of  a  godless  world  to  bring 
back  significance  to  a  dehumanized  civilization.  They  are  the 
demonic  attempt  to  make  man  content  here  without  his  immor- 
tality. 

Their  end  is  an  Injustice  to  man  made  into  a  religion.  Their 
end  Is  regimented  misery  erected  Into  a  social  order. 

A  this-world-centered  life,  which  means  a  self-centered  life,  is 
moral  anarchy  for  you  and  for  any  society  which  you  may  build  on 
that  God-divorced  foundation. 

And  contemporary  history  Is  vmderllning  every  word  which  I 
have  spoken:  underUning  it  with  red — the  red  of  the  blood  of 
brothers. 

m 

But,  thanks  be  to  God.  there  Is  God  and  ImmortaUty.  Tlie 
eclipse  of  faith  Is  not  total,  nor  final. 

We  know  something  real  and  ennobling  about  man  when  we  read 
him  in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  Is  man:  man  as  God  Intends 
him.  This  Is  his  value — worth  the  disturbance  of  the  stars:  worth 
the  cross  of  the  Son  of  God:  worth  the  shattering  of  the  seals  of  all 
tombs;  worth  redeeming;  worth  raising  from  the  dead;  worth 
Christ's  preparirg  a  place  for  him. 

The  world  is  God's  world.  It  depend*  utterly  upon  Him.  Apart 
from  Him  it  has  neither  worth  nor  meaning.  Man  Is  God's  child, 
and  apart  from  H:m-  we  have  neither  value  nor  significance.  "In 
Him  is  life"  (deatliless  life),  "and  that  life  is  the  Ught  of  man." 

All  our  prized  liberties  are  coming  back  again. 

For  men  who  recognize  each  other  as  children  of  God  can  trust 
each  other  with  political  freedom.  They  can  tolerate  difference  of 
opinion.    They  dare  to  have  free  speech  and  a  free  press.    They 


can  always  appeal  to  the  constitution,  to  God's  constitution  of  the 
universe,  which  was  made  by  Christ  and  for  Christ  and  «  world  of 
his  brothers.  Nothing  but  Christ's  conception  of  life  Stands  be- 
tween us  and  the  world  spread  of  degrading  tjTannles. 

Here  In  this  land  you  may  still  dally  with  your  decision  for  God 
and  immortality.  Here  a  man  may  stiU  say  that  the  church  Is 
Just  cheap  sentiment  about  life — "rose  water,  wishful  thinking, 
father  fixation." 

None  of  the  dictators  has  ever  said  anything  so  silly.  They 
recognize  their  real  enemy  to  tlielr  purposes.  And  they  Bet  them- 
selves to  silence  the  prophets  and  to  destroy  tlie  churches.  They 
are  fully  aware  that  they  cannot  ultimately  mistreat  men  who 
know  themselves  as  the  immortal  sens  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

The  brutal  t\Tant  In  Browning's  Instans  Tyrannus  laid  his  plan. 
It  Is  complete.  Comes  the  moment  when  he  tliinks  he  has  achieved 
his  horrid  ambition,  the  domination  of  a  fellow  man.  The  victim 
is  down — 

"Do  you  see?    Just  my  vengeance  complete, 
Tlie  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Stood  erect,  caught  at  God's  skirts,  and  prayed  I 
— So.  I  was  afraid." 

And  fear  is  the  t>Tanfs  portion,  so  long  as  man  niay  catch  at 
God's  skirts  and  appeal  to  Immortal  Justice.  "The  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  mighty  before  God  to  the  casting  down  of  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth   Itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God." 

You  may  consider  the  desire  for  continued  personal  life  for 
yotirself  to  be  only  a  very  subtle  form  of  selfishness.  But  Is  It 
pelflshness  to  treat  other  men  as  the  immortal  sons  of  the  ever- 
lasting Father?  Is  It  selfishness  to  treat  them  with  respect,  and 
love,  and  care,  knowing  that  what  you  do  to  them  helps  to  decide 
their  destiny?  To  treat  them  as  Immortals  is  the  death  of  bru- 
tality and  tyranny,  and  the  resurrection  of  hope  and  liberty. 

The  only  practical  politics  are  the  politics  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  And  the  supreme  political  question  is  still  the  question 
about  the  soul  of  man. 

We  have  the  eminent  advantage  of  living  at  the  end  of  an  age, 
an  age  that  held  a  conception  of  life  as  of  this  world  only:  a 
view  of  human  existence  entirely  confined  to  time:  an  attempt  to 
shap>e  human  society  by  purposes  set  solely  In  this  earthly  scene. 

We  are  now  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  We  see  the  end  results. 
Blind  guides  have  led  blind  men.     And  there  is  the  ditch. 

We  know  now  that  where  there  Is  no  vision  of  God  and  of  man's 
Immortal  worth,  the  people  perish,  and  they  perish  by  wholesale. 

And  It  matters  little  what  pretty  interests  you  fill  Into  your 
days  and  nights;  It  matters  little  what  kindly  things  you  do  for 
folks;  If  you  are  not  dealing  with  men  on  the  basis  of  their  Im- 
mortal worth  and  destiny,  you  are  helping  to  sap  the  ramparts  of 
human  freedom,  and  you  are  on  the  side  of  the  demons. 

What  can  we  do? 

Nothing  tin  we  take  our  place  In  the  community  of  the  Im- 
mortals, which  Is  the  body  of  Christ. 

Nothing  tiU  you  protest,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  the  eternal 
God  against  everything  that  d?stroy3  a  soul  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Nothing,  till  we  who  call  ourselves  Christian  berome  a  society 
of  people  who  treat  each  ether,  no  longer  in  terms  of  Income, 
or  class,  or  color,  or  race,  but  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  King. 
Immortal.  Invisible,  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour.  Nothing,  tUl 
we  see  our  neighbors  as  children  of  the  King. 

Then  everything!  Then  shall  we  see  the  morning  break,  the 
powers  of  darkness  take  their  flight. 

A  few  months  after  the  war  I  was  In  the  regions  of  Prance 
over  which  "The  Pour  Horsemen"  had  swept.  In  many  of  the 
villages  the  only  thing  rebuilt  was  the  church  tower.  The  bishop 
had  said.  "Build  the  towers.  Set  the  bells  ringing.  The  people 
will  come  and  restore  their  homes." 

Build  again  the  twin  towers  for  God  and  Immortality.  Set  the 
bells  of  eternal  hope  ringing.  And  men  will,  amid  the  ruins, 
again  build  homes  for  habitation,  and  a  free  society  for  the 
chUdren  of  God. 
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or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUN>^ 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1939 


JOINT  RESOLUTION   BY  HON.   MATTHEW   A. 

8YLVAN1A 


DTJNN,  OP  PENN- 


Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mjr  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  resolution  which 
I  have  Introduced: 


Joint    resolution    to    abolish    chain-gang    uystenn.    dungeons,    and 
Inhxmaan  treatment  of  prison  inmates,  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  there  are  many  unfortunate  people  who.  because  they 
cannot  find  employment  are  compelled  to  solicit  In  order  to  obtain 
the  necessities  of  life;  and 
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WbM^as  many  of  them  have  been  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  as 
Tagrants,  and  while  In  prison  have  been  subjected  to  Inhuman 
treatment;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  all  chain-gang  systems  and  dungeons  In  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  shall  be  abolished  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  prison  Inmates  shall  be  permanently  discontinued. 

Sec.  2.  Penitentiaries,  Jails,  police  stations,  and  all  other  places  of 
Incarceration  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Sbc,  3,  Any  official,  guard,  or  overseer  of  any  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  in  this  act  who  would  be  found  guilty  of  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  a  prison  Inmate  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 91. 000  or  to  undergo  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  t>ecome  effective  Immediately  after  Its 
passage'. 

Necessary  Additional  Money  Supply  in  Order  to 
Keep  Face  With  Our  Growing?  Nation  Must  Be  Put 
Into  Circulation  Among  the  Lower  Income  Group 
to  Create  a  Consuming;  and  E^urchasing  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1939 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY   SENATOR   SHERMAN  MINTON.  OP  IN- 
DIANA.  AND  HON.   ROBERT  G.   ALLEN.  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


1, 

a. 

3, 

4. 


gcAd.  because  It  requires  only 
but  no  other  conunodlty  on  the 
Sincerely  yours. 


half 


c  ock 


nd 


conR  -ess 


lii 
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Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  what  is  known  as 
congressional  breakfast  talk  over  station  WOL  every  Tues- 
day morning  under  the  personal  direction  of  former  Congress- 
man Charles  G.  Binderup.  of  Nebraska;  also  a  brief  letter 
entitled  "Unrobing  the  Ghosts  of  Wall  Street,"  which  is  one 
of  the  usual  letters  preceding  these  Tuesday  morning  radio 
discussions.  The  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America  is 
a  patriotic  organization  supported  by  volunteer  workers  and 
contributions.  It  is  nonpartisan,  nonracial,  nonsectarian.  and 
nonprofit.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  spread 
monetary  knowledge  and  to  coordinate  and  unite  into  a  na- 
tional organization  all  the  various  detached  local  monetary 
study  clubs  and  organizations  of  the  United  States  together 
with  unattached  students  and  citizens  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  constitutional  money  and  Government  monetary  control 
as  the  first  step  to  economic  stability.  Anyone  interested  in 
monetary  reform  should  write  to  their  Senators  or  Congress- 
men for  copies  of  these  congressional  breakfast  talks  or  write 
to  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

UNROBING  TH£  WALL  STRETT  GHOSTS 

Plfty-cent  dollars. 
Printing-press  money. 
Fiat  money. 
Inflation 

Ghost  No.  1:  Fifty-cent  dollars.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
making  a  50-cent  dollar ,  when  meastired  by  Its  own  content,  out 
of  a  piece  of  money  stamped  by  Uncle  Sam  "One  Dollar."  You 
know  there  isn't. 

We  changed  the  siae  of  the  paper  dollar  in  1B39  and  made  It 
about  one-half  size,  but  you  didn't  notice  the  change  In  Its  value 
or  purchasing  power,  did  you? 

You  tried  It  In  1933  when  we  reduced  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  41  percent  You  bought  Just  the  same  amount  of  com- 
modities as  you  did  before.  You  never  noticed  any  difference  In  Its 
value  or  purchasing  power,  did  you? 

Then  why  this  continued  talk  of  50-cent  dollars?  We  all  know 
better.     ^ 

You  cannot  possibly  change  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  by  changing  the  sl2e  or  material  on  which  Uncle  Sam's 
stamp  appears. 

It  is  the  stamp  of  Uncle  Sam  which  makes  and  determines  the 
unit  of  exchange. 

It  is  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  dollars  which  determines  the 
purchasing  power  or  value.  Whether  it  Is  a  50-cent  dollar  or  a 
doUar-and-fifty-cent  dollar,  eon  only  be  determ^ined  when 
measured  by  the  dollar's  purchasing  power  of  commodities. 

Unless  you  are  in  the  market  buying  gold.  Then  by  reducing 
the  gnld  content  of  the  dollar  50  percent  you  double  the  price  of 


ANNOtTNCER.  It  ts  HOW  8:15  o 
hear   the   regular   Tuesday 
under  the  personal  supervision  a 
Charles  G.  Binderup,  of  Nebrafki 

Mr.  BiNDERtrp.  Morning  greeti 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  a 
who  are  taking  part  in  our 
Ing.     The  Constilutlcnal  Money 
dative  for  this  cooperation  on 
Introducing  Senator  Sherman 
State  of  Indiana,  and  Congres 
great    industrial    State    of    Pen 
going  to  ask  you  to  open  the 

Senator  Minton.  Mr.   Bindenip 
broadcast  I  note  you  said  that 
money  yearly  to  the  extent  of 
wculd   amount   to  approximate!; ' 
Now,  I  believe  this  philosophy 
Is  more  or  less  a  new  thought. 
can  only  maintain  the  same 
that  that  would  be  all  that  is 
which  should  be  brought  out  1 
tlstlcs.  facts,  and  figures  should 
the  4-percent  increase  and  how 

Mr.  BiNDCTtrp.  There  Is 
statistics   from   the   best 
economist   to  the   Federal   Reserve 
before    the    Banking   and 
Increase  of  commodities,  meanli^ 
4  percent  in  the  United  States. 
Sam  down  every  5  or  6  years 
to  the  hospital  with  pernicious 
our  monetary  plan  protects  Un4le 
will  grow  much  more.     Loebs 
other  authorities,  shou-s  almost 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Binderup.  do 
keep   on    adding   $2,000,000,000 
that  not  amount  to  inflation  In 

S?nator  Minton.  Well 
you  stop  to  review  the  facts.    I 
reported  that  our  population 
years,  which  Is  one -third  of  ou 
thousands  of  new  inventions 
merce,   which.   In   my   judgmeni 
money  than   Increased   populatl  m 
farmer  are  entitled  to  a  much 
Baker,  senior  agricultural 
Economics,    a    recognized 
'From  1939  to  1942.  two  and  a 
age  of  18  years  each  year, 
will  Increase  over  1,000,000  each 

Mr.    BiNDERiTP.  May    I    add    t< 
percent    is   not   overestimating 
my  flies  a  letter  from  Reglnal< 
of   London,   wherein   he   states 
during    the    5    years   from    the 
standard  In  1933  to  the  year 
dent  that  4  percent  annual 
In   a   monetary   conference   I 
advised  that  Sweden's  growth 
even  flgurlng  it  at  4  percent, 
$2,000,000,000  annual  increase  i 

Senator  Minton.  Now,  let  us 
if  the  Nation  grows  in  populatlo 
ally,  we  must  add  this  same 
each  year  in  order  to  keep  up 
modltics.    Am  I  not  right  about 

Mr.  BiNDKRTJp,  Yes,  Senator, 

Mr.  Allen,  I  don't  think  we 
Mr.   Binderup,   you   say   add   4 
supply.     From  what  time  or 
4  percent? 

Mr.  BiNDEErp.  I  base  ,the  4 
amoimt  of  money   in  circulatl})n 
each  year. 

Mr.  Allen.  I   believe.   Mr. 
recent   Tuesday   morning 
•18,000.000,000  behind  in  our 
necessary  to  add  about  this 
level  for  labor  and  commodities 
what  year  did  you  start   addli  g 
this  sum  of  $18,000,000,000? 

Mr,  BiNDERrp.  In  our 
and  add  4  percent  every  year 
by   so  doing  the  amount   of 
price  level  will  be  approximate! 

Mr,  Allen.  Just  what  do 
Do  you  mean  gold,  silver 

Mr.  Binderup.  We  take  from 
the  Currency  the  amount  of 


and  we  are  again  privileged  to 
mor|ilng    congressional    breakfast    talk 
direction  of  former  Congressman 
Mr,  Binderup, 
gs  to  our  President  and  Members 
hearty  welcome  to  our  guest  speakers 
ioiial  breakfast  talk  this  morn- 
League  of  America  is  very  appre- 
y^ur  part,     I  take  great  pleasure  in 
NTON,  from  the  great  agricultural 
!  man  Robert  G.   Allen,   from   the 
Ivanla,     Senator   Minton,   I    am 
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as  much  gold  to  make  a  dollar; 
domestic  market  is  affected. 
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nsyl 
discussion. 

in  your  last  Tuesday  morning 

we  should  create  new  additional 

percent  every  year,  and  that  this 

$2,000,000,000   a   year   at   present. 

additional  new  money  every  year 

Aost  of  the  people  think  that  If  we 

of  money  from  year  to  year, 

necessary.    I  think  this  is  a  subject 

a  clear  manner,  and  definite  sta- 

t>e  provided.     How  do  we  arrive  at 

we  arrive  at  the  $2,000,000,000? 

evidence.  Senator  Minton,  In 

First,  Mr.   Snyder,    former 

banks,   stated   In  his   testimony 

Committee   that   the    physical 

national  growth,  was  more  than 

,nd  this  even  after  knocking  Uncle 

M  itb  a  depression  and  sending  him 

nonetary  anemia.    We  know  when 

Sam  from  these  sick  spells,  he 

of  Plenty,  as  well  as  numerous 

5 -percent  increase  yearly, 

you  mean  to  say  that   we  should 

x>  o\ir   money    each   year?     Would 

i  few  years?    It  sounds  Impossible. 

,  it's  not  so  lmpos.«ible  when 

I  lote  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Increased  33  percent  In  the  last  29 

population,  and  we  know  of  the 

new  avenues  to  trade  and  com- 

would   require   much    more   new 

And  certainly   labor   and   the 

higher  standard  of  living.     Q.  E. 

in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

expert,    writes    as    follows: 

half  mlUlon  youths  will  reach  the 

between  the  ages  of  18  and  65 

year." 

this   stlU   more  evidence   that   4 

Dur   Nation's   growth?      I    have    In 

McKenna,  of  the  Midland  Bank 

hat  England   Increased   in  growth 

date   England   went   off   the   gold 

",  10  percent  a  year;  so  it  is  evi- 

for  Uncle  Sam   Is  low.     Also, 

in   Sweden   in    1937.   I   was 

vas  over  7  percent  annually.     But, 

growth  would  necessitate  about 

our  money  supply, 

nake  this  plain.    That  means  that 

n  and  Industry  4  percent  annu- 

p^rcentage  to  our  supply  of  money 

the  price  level  of  labor  and  com- 

thls? 

ou  are  correct. 

making  this  point  plain  enough, 

percent   each   year   to   our   money 

amount  do  you  figure  or  base  your 

)ercent  on,  or  flgtire  It  from,  the 
on   the   31st   day   of   December 
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you  said   In  one   of  your 

dlscu^ions  that  we   were   approximately 

supply  and  that  it  would  be 

ai^tount  In  order  to  reach  the  price 

equal  to  the  year   1926,     Prom 

4  percent  In  order  to  establish 


calculailons  we  go  back  to  the  year  1926 

1  rom  that  point  and   you  will  find 

mf)ney  necessary  to  attain  the   1936 

$18,000,000,000, 

mean  by  money  in  clrctilatlon? 

Fede^nl  Reserve  notes,  checks,  or  what? 

the  records  of  the  Comptroller  of 

( emand  bank  deposits.     This  con- 
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•titutes  our  checkbook  money.  Add  to  this  the  amount  esti- 
mated that  we  carry  as  pocket  money,  or.  In  other  words,  small 
change  and  currency,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,000. 
This  constitutes  our  money  supply. 

Senator  Minton.  Mr.  Binderup.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you 
take  the  year  1926  as  your  standard.  I  don't  think  we  had  full  em- 
ployment and  real  prosperity  in  the  year  1926. 

Mr.  BiNDERtTP,  No;  In  this  you  are  right.  Senator,  But  during 
the  CooUdge  administration  it  was  decided  to  establish  that  year  a« 
a  period  or  point  from  which  to  measure  prosperity,  and  bo  all  our 
charts  and  records  and  statistics  are  based  on  the  average  1926 
price  level.  Now.  this  does  not  mean  that  that  Is  our  definite, 
permanent  goal:  but  we  cannot  go  at  random,  so  in  order  to  prot<*ct 
the  creditors  we  say  our  plan  or  bill  proposes  that  we  shall  set  the 
Ktake  here  at  the  1926  price  level,  and  when  we  are  established  on 
this  price  level  Congress  Lhall  determine  if  we  shall  move  any 
definite  number  of  points  higher, 

Mr,  Allen.  President  Roosevelt  has  suggested  that  the  national 
Income  next  year  should  be  at  least  eighty  billions.  Suppose  we 
add  the  sum  of  money  you  suggest.  Would  it  result  in  accom- 
plishing President  Roosevelt's  objective? 

Mr.  BiNDCRrp.  That  would  depend  on  this :  If  we  should  donate 
It  to  the  banks  by  selling  bonds  (as  we  have  been  doing),  who  al- 
rt-ady  have  more  money  than  then  can  loan,  it  would  not  have  much 
effect,  as  what  we  need  Is  purchasing  and  consuming  power  amorg 
the  lower-income  group.  With  our  unbalanced  financial  condition 
there  is  an  abundance  of  money  amon^  about  4  percent  of  the 
people  at  the  top.  and  the  remaining  96  percent  of  the  people  are 
more  or  less  below  their  standard  in  purchasing  and  consuming 
power.  If.  however,  you  distribute  this  new  money  among  th? 
lower-income  group,  our  national  Income  would  go  to  no  less  than 
$120,000,000,000  as  soon  as  the  $18,000,000,000  plus  the  necessary 
yearly  addition  of  approximately  $2,000,000,000  had  been  released 
Into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade,  which  should  take  about  5 
years.  It  would  be  wise  to  release  the  eighteen  billions  which  we 
are  behind  at  this  time  cautiously  in  order  to  make  It  unnecessary 
to  take  money  out  of  circulation  at  times  as  we  must  not  exceed  the 
1926  price  level. 

Senator  Minton.  And  now.  then,  Mr,  Binderup.  If  I  understand 
your  monetary  philosophy  correctly,  first  »ou  claim  that  we  must 
add  and  distribute  the  amrcunt  of  $18,000,000,000  approximately 
over  5  years,  and  in  addition  to  this  you  would  add  4  percent  from 
year  to  yenr  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  cur  Nation. 
The  first  objective  is  to  reach  the  1926  price  !evel.  and  if  this  does 
not  give  full  employment  and  the  desired  hlghsr  standard  of  living 
among  our  laboring  people.  Congress  shall  Instruct  the  monetary 
authority,  an  agent  of  Congress,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  new 
money  among  the  lower-income  group  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
reach  this  1936  price  level.  The  price  level  of  19'26  Is  not  necessarily 
the  definite  goal  which  we  expect  to  attain  permanently,  but  only 
a  mark  or  a  period  from  which  Congress  can  determine  and  "in- 
struct cur  monetary  authority,  the  agent  of  our  Government,  Am 
I  not  right  In  this? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes.  Senator.     You  are  definitely  right. 

Mr.  Allen.  Now,  just  a  manute.  This  sounds  awfully  big  to  me. 
Jufct  suppose  ycu  get  too  much  money  into  circulation.  Then  how 
would  you  reverse  your  monetary  machinery  in  order  to  piotect  the 
creditor,  for  he  is  also  entitled  to  protect  icn  as  much  as  Is  the 
debtor.     It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Senator,  may  I  answer  this?  To  reverse  the  ma- 
chinery and  take  out  Just  exactly  enough  to  balance  our  money 
supply  V  hich  determines  prices  by  and  according  to  its  own  sup- 
ply and  demand,  as  oon'^pnred  with  the  supply  and  demand  of 
commodities,  if  this  shouid  at  any  time  become  necessary,  it  is 
simple  enough.  Suppose  we  reach  over  and  take  our  telephone 
and  say"  to  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press,  "Give  the 
public  this  little  news  item:  "On  the  1st  cf  the  next  month  Uncle 
Bam  is  going  to  sell  t500.000.000  in  bonds  direct  to  "Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  not  to  the  banks  but  through  the  banks  •  *  •  at  a  good 
rate  of  Interest.'  "  Let  the  money  be  hoarded,  or  rather  this  Gov- 
ernment credit  remain  Inactive  for  a  few  months  or  until  the 
Nation  has  grown  enough  to  catch  up,  and  then  take  up  these 
bonds  callable  at  any  time.  What  would  millions  of  people  do 
when  they  read  this  article?  Why.  th»y  wculd  take  their  phones 
and  call  up  their  banker,  saying,  'Hold  $1,000  of  those  bonds  for 
me."  That  phone  call  wculd  immediately  stop  $1,000  from  circu- 
lating, and  in  1  day  we  could  ti.ke  cut  or  step  as  much  money  as 
we  wanted  to.  and  not  one  cent  more  than  we  wsnted  to.  Now, 
that  Is  what  we  call  scientific  Government  monetary  control. 

Senator  Minton,  I  think  everyone  understands  that  we  must 
have  new  money  in  circulation  yearly,  but  what  plan  shall  we  tise 
to  get  it  into  circulation?  We  have  exhausted  the  plan  of  letting 
the  banks  create  it  as  they  now  do  and  loaning  it  to  the  people, 
charging  interest,  which  at  present  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000,000 
»  year.  The  banks  can  no  longer  loan  it  down  to  the  people  for 
the  borrowing  public  has  become  depleted  of  their  equities,  their 
property  hr,s  become  worthless  by  deflation,  so  there  la  only  one 
way  left — put  It  Into  circulation  among  the  lower  income  group. 
Tell  U6.  Mr  Binderup,  «hat  do  the  banks  think  of  your  plan?  They 
Should  welcome  a  plan  which  would  make  their  businebs  safe  after 
their  disastrous  13  years'  experience  preceding  the  year  1934.  when 
about   16.000  banks  failed. 


Mr.  Biiromup.  Well.  Senator,  the  banks  as  a  whole  are  not  faror- 
able.  I  believe  they  rend  of  this  plan  like  the  devil  would  read  the 
Bible,  with  a  prejudiced  mind,  especially  the  large  banks,  wbo 
make  their  profits  out  of  a  fluctuating  price  le^rel  However,  we 
have  hundreds  of  bankers  who  are  very  enthusiastic  about  tbm 
plan,  and  among  these  we  have  three  i»esidents  of  bankers'  aasod*- 
tions.  These  who  have  not  read  the  bill  or  plan  are  the  loudest 
in  tbelr  crttlctsm.  There  Isn't  a  small  commercial  banker  in  the 
Kation  who  wouldn't  definitely  approve  of  Government  monetary 
control  and  constitutional  mcney  if  they  understood  the  pian. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  in  a  former  broadcast  you  e!«timalec'  a  po- 
tential profit  of  $2,500  yearly  to  each  of  our  banks  on  an  average 
from  old-age  pensions  only:  but  this.  It  seems  to  me  is  toe  low.  as 
this  money  remains  In  the  community,  and  your  estimate  was  only 
for  the  first  year.  It  would  f»Tadually  Increase  over  this  figure  In 
following  years  as  It  Mxrumvilates.  And  jrou  stated  that  old-age 
pensions  for  3.8S9.000  old  folks  over  60  years  do  at  $50  per  month, 
plus  other  benefits,  would  amount  to  $1,602.000  000  a  yetr.  Their 
expectancy  of  10  years,  according  to  the  American  Table  of  Mor- 
tality, would  create  a  credit  on  which  banks  could  loan  the  $17.- 
126,000,000  hoarded  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  banks,  as  this 
would  virtually  be  a  definite,  guaranteed  income  of  $16  020  000,000 
to  their  customers.  With  this  Income  equities  would  be  buUt.  and 
equities  and  guaranteed  income  are  the  bankers'  base  for  loans.  All 
of  this  would  be  bullded  on  a  safe  and  sound  base,  for  $  Govern- 
ment contract  to  pay  old-age  penUons  Is  as  secure  a  foundation  for 
loans  as  is  a  Government  bond, 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you.  Congressman  Allen.  I  have 
been  too  conservative  in  estimating  the  profits  in  this  plan  to  the 
commercial  banks. 

Senator  Minton,  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Binderup, 
suppose  you  are  mistaken  in  your  4-percent  yearly  lncreaf>e  and  that 
the  $18,000,000,000  wont  work  out  right  distributed  in  the  channels 
of  business  In  5  years,  and  again  suppose  the  $17.125.0O0j000  which 
the  Federal  E>cpoElt  Insurance  Corporation  claim  arc  now  lying  Idle 
and  dormant  in  the  banking  system  should  flcod  the  n^arket.  and 
suppose  the  ♦4,!>00.000.000  which  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  state  we  have  In  excess  reserves  should  at 
cnce  be  utilized  by  tlie  banks  and  put  Into  circulalicn;  tiitn  sup- 
pose we  should  be  confrcnud  with  perhaps  the  greatest  financial 
problem  of  all,  human  psychology  of  an  approachlns  period  of  pros- 
perity which  would  have  a  tendency  to  boom  prices  ikt^  high  by 
speculation.  Suppose  all  of  the»<e  monetar}'  cyclones  tei  loose  on 
you,  as  they  will  so:ne  day,  as  they  will  together  with  llic  Interna- 
tional bankers'  desire  to  destroy-  your  plan.  Do  jou  think  your  con- 
stitutional plan  for  Government  monetary  control  can  withstand 
such  gigantic  pres-sure? 

Mr,  Binderup.  Yes.  Senator,  If  all  the  figures  I  have  given  you 
are  UTong  and  all  the  history  and  statistics  are  wTorg,  and  all  the 
Idle  money  in  the  banks  should  be  rushed  on  the  market,  our  pian 
for  Government  monetary  control  and  coiun.itutional  money  is  stlU 
right,  and  will  do  the  work  regardless.  Yes;  truly  I  didn't  answer 
ycu  In  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Internauonal  batikers  who 
would  w.Tnt  to  destroy  our  plan.  Oh.  we  know  their  power  and  we 
do  not  underestimate  that  these  are  tlw  enemies  of  our  Governmert. 
A  president  of  one  of  our  western  banks  told  me  btlore  I  came  to 
Washington  that  we  could  not  succeed  unless  we  took  this  group 
out  and  set  them  up  against  a  stone  wall  at  sunrise.  Bui  cur  plan 
for  Government  monetary  control  does  not  contemplate  anything  so 
rash.  Knowledge  is  light  and  wisdom  is  power,  and  the  Ccostltu- 
tlonal  Mcney  League  cf  America  set  out  to  build  up  this  fortification 
first,  for  it  is  still  more  powerful  than  the  Internaiitinal  bai^kcrs. 

In  our  plan  for  Govrrnmcnt  monetary  control  we  have  what 
you  might  call  a  "monetary  valve."  which  we  can  opf  n  and  allow 
this  money  to  flow  into  the  channels  of  business  among  the  lower 
incomcilcrcup  Just  as  fast  as  it  can  be  absorbed  into  th.-  veins  and 
arteries  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  have  the  green  and  red  signal, 
our  1926  price  level.  This  Is  our  celling  to  prevent  inflation  and 
repudiation.  We  have  the  plan  for  taking  care  of  the  cn-erflow  by 
absorbing  it  in  bonds  to  be  purchased  by  the  people  thus  board- 
ing the  overflow  until  we  can  again  release  It  into  the  business 
channels  of  the  Nation  In  an  orderly  manner.  But  cvcryrne  knows 
the  truth  of  your  statements.  Senator,  about  the  avalanche  of  un- 
controlled inflation  which  Is  threatening  us  and  some  day  will 
make  the  German  mark  Inflation  Icxik  like  a  miniature  gesture. 
And  only  one  thing  can  prevent  this.  It  is  Government  monetary 
control.  We  did  have  hopes  at  one  tlnae  that  the  Boapd  of  Gcnr- 
emcrs  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  vrould  represent  the  people 
and  find  the  way  to  prevent  these  catastrophes  but  they  have 
given  up.  They  have  informed  us  In  print  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  can  be  done,  that  we  must  allow  our  great  Nation  and  our 
people  to  be  destroyed  by  the  continuation  of  these  disastrous 
booms  and  depressions  which  Uncle  Sam  has  endured  27  timea. 
But  now  his  vitality  is  gone.  He  cannot  stand  another  one  with- 
out destruction  of  his  Constitution, 

Mr,  Allen.  In  this  it  seems  to  me  tbey  have  Ignored  Presi- 
dent Rosevelt'6  splendid  challenge  when  he  said:  'Let  us  refuse 
to  leave  the  problem  of  our  economic  welfare  to  be  solved  by  the 
winds  of  chance  and  the  hurricane  of  disaster,  let  us  not  admit 
that  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  master  economic  epldemk^.  Just  M 
■Iter  centuries  of  suffering  we  found  a  way  to  master  epidemics  of 
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••We  an*  not  Interested  In  stabilizing  the  franc  and  the  pound 
for  a  short  time.  We  are  only  Interested  In  a  dollar  with  the  same 
debt  paying  and  purchasing  power  now  and  a  generation  hence." 

Announci:r  You  have  Just  listened  to  another  one  of  the  con- 
gressional breakfast  talks  from  this  station  every  Tuesday  morning 
sponsorpd  by  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America  under 
the  j)ersonal  direction  of  former  Congressman  Blnderup  from  Ne- 
braska. Your  speakers  this  morning  were  the  Honorable  Sherman 
MiNTON,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Honorable 
BoBEST  a.  Allxn,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Doctors  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  4,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  March  11,  1939,  under 
the  caption  "Doctors  of  the  South." 

This  editorial  pays  high  tribute  to  the  trail  blazers  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  recounts  a  number  of  epoch-making 
surgical  operations  that  were  first  performed  by  doctors  of 
the  South.  It  pays  high  tribute  to  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill,  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  father  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  brilliant  and 
sincere  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Dr.  Hill  was  the  first  American  surgeon  to  successfully  stitch 
a  stab  wound  in  the  heart.  That  operation  was  performed  by 
the  light  cf  a  coal-oil  lamp  in  a  Negro  cabin. 

Mr.  President,  my  father  was  a  country  doctor.  I  used  to 
go  with  him  on  some  of  his  calls.  One  time  in  the  old  Indian 
Territory  I  accompanied  him  on  one  of  these  calls.  There 
were  no  section  lines  then.  The  directions  were  rather 
vague — only  such  guideposts  as  the  forks  of  the  road;  an  old 
dead  tree. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  afternoon.  I  remember  we  saw  a  tim- 
ber wolf.  It  grew  dark,  and  yet  we  had  not  found  the 
place.  There  was  little  daylight  left,  and  father  drove  the 
team  up  on  a  mound  in  order  that  we  might  look  around. 
Just  then  a  door  opened  beneath  us,  and  a  man  stuck  his 
head  out  and  shouted,  "Get  off  of  my  house."  We  were  on 
top  of  his  dugout.  That  was  the  place  that  we  were  trying 
to  find. 

The  woman  was  very  sick.  There  was  a  large  family  of 
children.  They  all  lived  in  that  dugout.  I  was  just  a  little 
shaver,  and  I  bedded  down  on  a  pallet  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. Soon  I  was  asleep,  but  all  night  long  my  father  toiled 
over  the  sick  bed.  The  crisis  passed.  Daylight  came.  We 
drove  home.  The  sincerity  and  the  effort  and  the  medical 
skill  of  the  country  doctor  had  saved  the  life  of  a  mother  of  a 
large  family  of  children. 

One  time  I  saw  my  father  amputate  a  leg  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  did  not  have  his  surgical  instiounents  with  him.  He 
performed  the  operation  with  such  instruments  as  he  could 
get  there.  He  sawed  the  bone  with  a  hand  saw.  Later  I 
saw  the  man,  hale  and  hearty,  hobbling  around  on  one  leg, 
of  course,  living  because  of  the  determination  of  a  doctor 
who  performed  his  services  to  humanity.  A  country  doctor 
had  saved  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  biography  of  every  country  doctor  would 
make  a  volume  of  such  stories.  I  shall  certainly  give  my 
support  and  my  efforts  to  any  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  help  make  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  available 
to  those  who  are  too  poor  otherwise  to  afford  them;  but  I 
shall  never  lend  my  support  to  any  effort  which  has  for  its 
purpose  removing  the  personal  incentive,  the  thing  that  has 


caused  the  great  medical  piofesslon  to  move  forward  from 
the  days  of  Louis  Pasteur  to  he  present  day.  I  shall  support 
any  efforts  toward  cooperative  hospitalization;  I  shall  sup- 
port any  legislation  which  his  for  its  purpose  making  avail- 
able medicine  and  medical  facilities:  but  I  shall  oppose  with 
all  of  my  vigor  any  effort  wl  lich  would  tend  to  regiment  the 
doctor. 

The  family  doctor  is  an  In  itltutlon  in  America.  He  served 
as  the  adviser  for  the  family .  When  he  came  into  the  sick- 
room, the  tension  relaxed.  Those  watching  over  the  sick- 
bed allowed  the  burden  and  he  worry  and  the  responsibility 
to  shift  to  his  shoulders,  anl  he  accepted  that  burden  and 
that  responsibility;  and  the  smile  of  the  family  doctor 
brought  hope  and  courage  ;o  those  in  the  sickroom.  But 
how  different  it  would  be  if  all  doctors  were  appointed  and 
paid  a  salary.  The  professional  pride  which  has  caused 
the  development  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  gone. 
The  motive  that  causes  the  country  doctor  to  pore  over  his 
crude  laboratory,  and  to  figh  out  the  battle  of  life  and  death 
would  be  removed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  >e  a  dark  day  for  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  for  th(  people  whom  they  serve  if  we 
could  not  have  freedom  in  i  electing  the  doctor  we  want  to 
serve  us. 

This  desire  to  succeed,  tlis  ambition  to  become  a  great 
doctor  and  a  great  surgeon  that  burns  in  the  heart  of  every 
young  medico  is  the  stimulus  that  causes  the  great  medical 
profession  to  move  forward,  It  is  that  secret  ambition  on 
the  part  of  every  doctor  thi.t  has  caused  them  to  work  all 
night  over  a  sickbed  wher  reason  and  hope  were  both 
against  them,  but  finally  succeed  because  of  their  sheer 
determination.  It  is  that  imbition  and  inspiration  that 
causes  every  good  doctor  t^  put  his  profession  above  his 
personal  comfort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanilnous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  inserted  as  a  part  of  my  Remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follDws: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Jcurnal  of  March  11,  1939] 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  4,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  OF  VTRGINLA.  BEFORE  THE 
ILUNOIS  MAJTUFACTURERS"  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHICAGO.  ILL., 
APRIL  25,  1939 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd  a  very  im- 
portant and  timely  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bysd]  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago,  HI..  April  25,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  particular  honor  and  a  particular  pleasure  for  a  Virginian 
to  be  permitted  to  address  this  distinguished  gathering  of  Illinois 
citizens. 

Under  the  royal  charter  of  1609,  Illinois  was  controlled  by  Virginia. 
By  authority  of  that  charter  Virginia  established  Illinois  County. 
The  only  claim  the  old  Mother  State  has  today  Is  the  fervent  hope 
that  you  In  Illinois  have  for  Virginians  the  same  affection  and 
esteem  that  we  have  for  you. 

In  these  troubled  times,  when  democracy  must  fight  for  its  very 
life,  when  dictators  deride  the  democratic  dogma,  when  innocent 
subjects  of  a  great  empire  are  stripped  of  their  property,  it  Is  well  to 
recall  the  sacrifices  made  by  Colonial  leaders  of  America  in  defense 
of  democracy.  Great  masses  may  be  regimented  and  drilled  under 
fear  of  punlshnaent  In  the  discipline  and  subservience  to  the 
supreme  state,  but  the  one  "most  ;ublline  thing  In  the  universe, 
except  its  Creator.  Is  that  of  a  great  and  free  people  governing  Itself 
by  a  law  higher  than  its  ovi-n  desire." 

The  sacred  responsibility  of  preserving  representative  democracy 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  American  citizens,  because  here  it  has 
flowered  to  the  fullest  perfection  in  freedom  and  in  ovir  progress  and 
our  development.  Preserve  it  not  only  for  ourselves  and  Americans 
Who  come  after  us,  but  as  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the 
depressed  peoples  in  other  lands  who  seek  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  here. 

What  we  need  most  in  our  country  today  Is  a  program  of  edu- 
cation in  the  operations  of  government,  and  then  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  to  fortify  and  Improve  good  legislation,  and  to  discard 
Impractical  theories;  to  demand  sound  economic  principles  that 
have  never  been  set  aside  successfully  since  the  beginning  of  time: 
and  to  act  not  for  the  political  aggrandizement  of  any  one  Indi- 
vidual or  of  any  one  political  party,  but  for  the  true  and  best 
interests  of  all  the  American  people.  We  want  debate,  free  and 
unafraid,  coming  from  members  of  both  political  parties,  conducted 
utterly  regardless  of  political  consequences  to  those  who  speak 
the  convictions  that  exist  in  their  hearts 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  had  at  Washington  much 
loose  talk  and  loose  thinking  of  a  new  liberalism  which  we  are 
told  will  sweep  away  the  clouds  of  depression,  wave  a  magic  wand 
of  legislative  panaceas  for  our  Ills,  and  give  a  substitute  for  those 
time-old  virtues  of  thrift,  frugality,  self-reliance,  and  Industry 
that  have  made  our  country  great  and  given  to  tis  a  progress,  a 
freedom,  a  happiness,  a  contentment  that  have  never  before  been 
enjoyed  by  any  great  nation. 

Prom  my  own  personal  observation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  modem  lit>eral  if  often  tested  and  Judged  in  propwrtlon  as 
to   how   liberal  he   is   willing   to   be   with   other   peoples  money. 

When  the  history  of  this  momentous  period  Is  written.  I  believe 
the  true  liberals  of  today  will  be  recorded  as  those  who  fought  the 
packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Executive,  who  risked  their 
political  lives  in  defense  of  the  immortal  principle  that  our  Gov- 
eriunent  was  established  in  three  branches,  each  independent  of 
the  other. 

Those  of  us  who  act  to  preserve  the  financial  solvency  of  otir 
Nation  are  fighting  for  true  liberalism,  because  without  solvency 
there  can  be  no  liberal  government.  And  so  Jt  was  when  we 
voted  to  make  illegal  the  use  of  relief  funds  in  elections.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  more  unlibcral  and  un-American  than  *x>  coerce 
and  control  the  sacred  privilege  of  sufl'rage  in  a  free  cotmtry  by 
commands  from  those  who  dispense  relief  to  the  destitute  who 
are  compelled  to  accept  charity  frcm  their  Government. 

And  again  in  supporting  the  resolution  condemning  sit-down 
strikes,  a  liberal  vote  was  cast,  because  the  principle  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property  from  mcb  possession  is  inherent  in  every 
liberal  form  of  government.  So  the  classification  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  definition.  But  I  can  say  definitely  that  good  government 
and  liberal  government  would   be   vastly  promoted   if  the  brain 


trusters,  from  Tugwell  to  Corcoran,  wotild  go  home  and  leave  Oon- 
gress  free  to  perform  Its  constitutional  duty  of  initiating,  consider- 
ing, and  passing  upon  national  legislation. 

Tbday  the  time  has  ccme  to  analyze,  to  appraise  the 
well  as  the  bad.  and  to  j»ss  Judgment  on  the  va.«t 
adopted  by  the  Natioral  Congress  In  the  past  6  years.  Our  last 
election  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  American  people  Intend  to 
do  this  very  thing,  and  are  doing  It.  In  this  analysis  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  real  test  of  a  law — the  real  worth"  of  legislation — 1* 
In  practical  administration  and  its  effect  upon  all  the  millions  of 
our  cittaens  and  that  a  principle  enacted  Into  a  law — a  Just  azid 
a  fair  principle — Is  often  defeated  by  the  Oialadminlstratlon  of  It* 
oi>eration. 

With  much  important  legislation  enacted  in  this  period  I  can 
agree.  I  have  supported  Secretary  Hull  in  his  efforts  to  regain 
our  foreign  trade.  1  have  supported  adequate  national  defense 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  national  defense  is  used  merely 
as  a  means  of  public  spending  I  favored  control  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  I  am  opposed  to  monopwlies  that  operate  to 
throttle  comi>etltlon  and  to  fix  prices.  I  applaud  the  rcmaikably 
fine  work  done  In  the  reorganization  of  the  banking  system.  I 
will  support  measures  to  reform,  strengthen,  and  make  workable 
a  social -security  program  within  the  ability  of  our  citizenship  to 
pay.  Social  security,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  here  to  stay.  I 
favor  the  taxation  of  tax-exempt  salaries  of  public  employees  and 
the  taxation  of  future  issues  of  tax-exempt  securities. 

In  surveying  recent  legislation,  remember  that  private  enterprise 
Is  the  foundation  stone  on  which  our  Republic  is  founded  Private 
enterprise  Is  the  motor  that  provides  the  taxes  on  which  ovir  Gov- 
ernment operates.  If  taxes  beconie  confiscatory.  If  governmental 
regimentation  becomes  too  oppressive.  If  governmental  competition 
becomes  too  destructive,  then  private  enterprise  can  neither  pay 
the  taxes  nor  give  employment  to  the  workers. 

Remember,  too.  that  the  character  of  our  Individual  citizen  Is 
our  most  valuable  national  pxjssesslon.  and  the  character  of  many 
can  and  will  be  injured,  if  net  destroyed,  by  unrestricted  and  profli- 
gate public  relief,  because  character  comes  from  self-help  and  In- 
dustry and  not  from  idleness  and  thriftlcssness.  The  very  infi- 
mensity  of  our  relief  exp)enditure8  has  madt  impnurtlc&l  the  con- 
finement of  relief  to  those  actually  in  need — an  obligation  that  aU 
of  us  recognize  must  be  met  in  the  fullest  measure. 

A  grant  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  1»  not  a  gift. 
Nothing  would  curb  the  wanton  extravagance  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  than  a  recognition  of  this  very  simple  and  elemen- 
tary principle.  Actually  every  grant  from  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  past  6  years  has  in  fact  been  a  mortgage,  and  a  first  mort- 
gage, on  the  projjerty  of  every  citizen  In  eacli  of  the.  48  States.  In 
this  confederation  of  States — the  United  States  of  America — tbe 
Federal  Government  has  no  money  except  such  as  is  derived  from 
the  States  by  taxation.  It  has  no  sectirtty  on  which  to  borrow 
except  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  48  States;  so  Instead  of 
a  grant  being  a  gift,  we  are  given  a  mortgage  to  pay  with  accrued 
interest,  and  the  bureaucrats  at  Washington  take  a  toll  for  top- 
heavy  administrative  cost,  which.  In  some  instances,  as  I  have  shown 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  has  equaled  a  ftill  33  p>ercent  of  tbe  sum 
expanded. 

As  one  who  for  3  years  has  been  Investigating  our  Federal  ex- 
p>enditures  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee  created  for  that 
purpxjse.  I  assert  that  we  have  at  Washington  today  the  most  costly. 
the  most  wasteful,  most  bureaucratic  form  of  government  that  this 
Republic  has  ever  known,  or  any  other  nation  has  been  aflllcted 
with. 

What  Is  our  situation  today  after  0  years  of  deficit  spending? 

Our  tax  burden  Is  the  largest  in  peacetime  history — two  and  one- 
half  times  more  In  Federal  tax  receipts  than  in  1933. 

Our  Federal  debt  has  been  increased  from  sixteen  billions  to  more 
than  forty  billions  today,  and  an  estimated  forty-five  billions  on 
July  1.  1940.  In  addition,  we  have  a  contingent  liability,  none  of 
which  existed  in  1932.  of  nearly  $8,000,000,000  in  Federally  guaran- 
teed securities  of  the  Government  corporations  not  included  in  the 
public  debt.  The  losses  of  these  corporations,  certain  to  be  heavy, 
must  some  day  be  transferred  to  the  direct  public  debt.  These 
corporations,  without  further  legislative  authority,  have  the  powtt' 
to  obligate  the  Federal  Government  for  another  $7,000,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  eight  billions  of  debt  already  created. 

Some  of  the  vast  Federal  corporations  make  detailed  reports  to 
Congress  and  some  do  not.  Many  are  not  accountable  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  control  audit,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, a  corporation  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  bilhcn  at  stock  and 
further  authority  to  issue  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

In  January  1936  the  President  said: 

"Our  policy  is  succeeding  The  figures  prove  it.  Secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  steadily  decreasing  deficits  will  turn  in  time  Into 
steadily  tncreaUng  surpluses  and  that  It  Is  the  deficit  of  today 
which  is  making  possible  the  surplvis  of  unnorrow,  let  lu  pursiae 
the  course  that  we  have  mappwd." 

Since  the  President  spoke  these  words  3  years  ago  In  defense  of 
deficit  spending  to  restore  prospierlty.  Federal  deficits  have  con- 
tinued to  multiply.  Today  we  are  ftj^her  away  from  a  balanced 
Budget — I  say  this  advisedly — ^further  away  than  at  any  time  since 
the  deficit  spending  began.  The  deficit  so  far  this  fiscal  year  Is 
three  times  as  great  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  this  year  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  four  times  as 
much  for  unemployment  relief  as  the  toUl  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1916.    I  repeat  this  because  I  want  this  astonlshlnc 
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fact  to  sink  in.  This  year  the  Federal  Government  alone  Is  spend- 
ing $2.74 1.000. 000  for  unemployment  relief  as  compared  to  $734.- 
000.000  for  all  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  In  1916.  Thirty- 
three  States  now  take  from  the  Federal  Government  for  relief  alone, 
exclusive  of  grants  and  subsidies,  more  than  they  pay  Into  the 
Treasury  from  which  they  draw.  Virginia  and  Illinois  are  among 
the  15  States  In  all  the  Nation  drafting  less  relief  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  they  contribute  in  tax  revenue. 

The  Interest  charge  on  the  Federal  debt  Is  now  11.050,000.000.  and 
this  t»  40  percent  more  than  the  total  Federal  expenses  In  1916. 

Teday  for  every  dollar  you  pay  in  Federal  taxation  20  cents  goes 
directly  to  the  payment  of  interest.  If  the  Budget  were  balanced 
now,  and  the  sum  of  of  $500,000,000  paid  each  year  on  the  Federal 
debt,  it  would  take  56  continuous  years  to  reduce  the  debt  to  where 
It  was  8  years  ago. 

We  are  being  told  that  we  are  In  a  new  era.  We  are  listening 
again  to  the  story  that  the  old  rules  no  longer  hold;  that  the  magic 
of  new  advisers  and  new  tricks  in  financial  manipulation  have 
wiped  out  the  significance  of  addition  and  subtraction.  We  are 
listening  to  the  siren  song  of  debt  and  still  more  debt.  Wishful 
thinking  and  mere  good  intentions  are  not  quite  enough.  In  India 
the  mother  who  casts  her  infant  into  the  Ganges  as  an  act  of 
worship  to  the  devouring  crocodile  Is  Inspired  by  the  most  sacred 
Intentions.  But.  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  infant.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  average  businessman,  as  Secretary  Morgentbau  says,  has 
the  state  of  mind  of  "What's  the  ^se?" 

You  know  and  I  know  that  tlu.  extravagance  of  today  must  be 
paid  by  great  taxation  tomorrow^  You  know  that  tax-free  Gov- 
ernment competition  throttles  private  enterprise.  You  know  that 
oppression  by  needless  governmental  regulation  stifles  the  business 
spirit. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  Is  spending  $23,000  every  minute 
of  every  day  and  every  night,  including  Sundays,  and  of  tills 
$11,500  is  being  added  each   minute  to  the  public  debt. 

Coincident  with  the  rise  in  the  Federal  debt  and  Increase  in 
_Pederal  taxation  have  come  similar  increases  in  the  burdens  of 
the  States  and  localities.  The  Federal  Government  has  demanded 
the  same  prodigality  of  spending  by  the  other  governmental 
units  of  our  Republic.  Only  recently  the  sovereign  State  of  Geor- 
gia was  publicly  reprimanded  because  that  State  was  reluctant  to 
amend  its  constitution  to  issue  State  bonds  and  to  abandon  Its 
wise  and  frugal  policy  of  pay  as  you  go. 

This  ciu-rent  year,  the  fiscal  year  of  1939.  the  expenditures  of 
all  governments  in  America  will  be  more  than  $20,000,000,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  total  gross  Income  of  this  Nation,  and 
thU  $20,000,000,000  is  more  than  twice  the  value  of  all  products 
that  come  from  the  soil  and  the  earth— farm  crops,  livestock, 
metals,  coal,  oU.  and  lumber.  How  long  can  a  Republic  exist 
spending  one-third  of  Its  gross  income  and  twice  the  value  of 
the  new  wealth  that  comes  from  the  soil?  As  great  as  are  our 
vast  expenditures  for  recovery  and  relief,  it  Is  a  fact,  also,  that  by 
actual  Budget  figures,  the  regular  or  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment  have   increased   more  than    100  percent   since    1934. 

We  are  told  that  the  millionaires  will  pay  this  debt  and  this 
fl>ending.  The  total  Income  of  those  receiving  more  than  $100,000 
last  year  was  $974,000,000.  If  this  income  were  all  confiscated  by 
taxation — take  it  all — It  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  less  than  30  days  and  the  cost  of  all  governments — 
local.  State,  and  National — for  less  than  15  days.  For  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  public  expenses  would  be  paid  "in  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labors,"  and  you  know  who  described  in  1932  our 
tax  problem  with  the  wisdom  and  accuracy  of  those  words. 

The  vast  spending  is  entrenched  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
America.  Actually.  1  out  of  every  80  men.  women,  and  children 
In  the  United  States  Is  now  on  the  regular  Federal  pay  roll.  More 
than  one  million  and  a  half  are  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  various  activities.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  1,000,000  Federal  pensioners,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
many  millions  receiving  Federal  relief  and  subsidies  of  one  kind 
or  another.  To  disrnantle  and  reduce  this  gigantic  bpreaucracy 
la  a  task  of  overwhelming  proportions,  but  the  reward  is  the 
preservation  of  sound  government,  the  prevention  of  Inflation  and 
keeping  our  country  secure  for  our  children  and  those  to  follow. 
After  years  of  deliberate  deficit  spending  and  the  trebling  of 
the  public  debt,  the  Honorable  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  a  year  ago  that  the  premature 
cessation  of  government  spending  (premature  after  8  years) 
brought  on  the  reversal  of  recovery  and  the  return  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1937.  Have  iron  lungs  been  used  for  so  long  that  they 
cannot  now  be  dispensed  with? 

The  fact  is  that  this  so-called  contraction  of  spending  was  due 
to  the  payment  in  the  previous  year  of  the  soldiers'  bonus  (a 
nonreciu-rlng  expenditure)  and.  even  then  the  reduction  was  less 
than  8  percent.  So.  In  the  early  part  of  1938  another  gigantic 
program  of  pump  priming  was  started,  and  the  exp>enditures  In- 
creased nearly  30  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

We  are  now  told  by  the  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  that  to  reduce  spending  would  be  to  "Invite 
certain  disaster."  No  one  can  deny  that  deficit  spending  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial  to  the  tune  of  nearly  trebling  the  public  debt. 
Faced  now  with  stagnation  of  industry,  stoppage  of  Investment, 
serious  unemployment,  and  other  marks  of  economic  depression  at 
hand,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  sertotis  question:  When  Is  the 
flood  of  spending  to  cease  and  be  replaced  by  a  balanced  Budget  or 
a  surplus?  It  would  appear  that  we  have  "got  a  l>ear  by  the  tall." 
The  sponsors  of  excessive  spending,  until  very  recently,  refused  to 
admit  any  poBsibillty  of  error  and  la  the  teetb  of  logic  and  cold 
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facts  contended  that  prosperit  y 
money  Just  like  a  commodity  c 

Has  it  relieved  unemploymen 
are  now  unemployed,  nearly  as 
and  no  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Has  it  reduced  the  relief  roll^? 
the  current  fiscal  year  reache  l 
Board  stales  that  21.300.000 

Has  the  United  States  kept 
It  has  not.     The  League  of 
placed  the  recovery  of  the  United 
as  the  lowest  of  20  nations,  with 
to  113  percent  in  the  United 

Has  deficit  spending  stlmulat(ed 
The  financing  of  new  capital 
expansion — shows   that   in    19 
capital  Issues  for  that  year  was 
for  Government  agencies.     In 
new  capital  issues  was  for 
cent  for  private  business.     In  - 
held  by  banks  were  Governmen ; 

Our  greatest  need  is  product  on 
of  production  that  goes  into 
expansions,  additions,  imprc 
dertakings   are    financed    by 
such   sales    are    made   only    w 
hopes  for  profits  and  when  ii 
large  private  sums  lying  idle 
parlson  of  how  far  we  have  ^ 
business  expansion  to  depende  i 
fiistance  when  the  financing  of 
from    three-fourths   private   in 
We   know  that  the  primary  fujict 
to  help  finance  the  creation  of 
does  not  do  this. 

Have  continued  deficit  _. 

impaired    business    confidence? 
Every    intelligent    businessman 
today  must  some  day  be  paid 
ism  what  the  law  of  gravltatl 
vate  enterprise  is  more  concerned 
the  profits  of  the  hour.    This 
built  for  this  year  but  for  m_ 
hope  of  profits  that  is  Impalrec 
ble  day  of  settlement. 

Sound  economic  theory  and 
are  proof  that  our  present  fina 
nomlc  recovery.  When  the  s 
Like  a  habit-forming  drug,  t 
spending  continues  the  harder 

In  order  to  combat  the  evil 
stand  the  theory  underlying 
by   borrowing   and  spending 
Mr.  Marriner  S    Eccles,  Chaiu.. 

In  plain  language,  the  Eccles 
letter  to  me  of  December  14  1 
by  "properly  directed  and  prop, 
that  such  expenditures  must  b€ 
of  Government  bonds.     The  imp  o. 
tude  of  Government  expenditur  's 
spending  over  its  Income:   in  ( 
deficit.     The   borrowing    by   the 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ~ 
viduals  but  from  banks,  so 
to  increase  what  Mr.  Eccles  _.. 
language,  appearing  before  the 
mlttee  in  December  1937. 
saying:   "The  way  to  get  mone 
ment  to  spend  more  than  it  co 
collect,  you  create  that 
operation." 

He  appears  to  think  that 
and  on  like  a  splpot — that  whei 
turn  the  spigot  off  and  when  i 
could  be  further  from  the  actu_. 
are  spent  by  gigantic  Government 
and  corner  and  manned  by  poll 
his  wisdom  could  never  have 
"directed  and  timed  to  stimulajte 
this   expenditxare   up   and   down 
income  and  at  the  same  time 
munltles.      So    this    planned 
thoroughly  impractical  of 

It  was  Mr.  Eccles  who.  in  . .. 
ate  Finance  Committee  that  $3 
Government  to  the  States  was 
prosperity.     Our  deficits  to  dat« 
prosperity  has  not  come. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Eccles  said 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
spending,  and  while  he  still  bel 
disaster,  yet  Congress  should 
I  have  set  your  house  on  fire, 
to  put  it  out  unaided  by  me  or 

In  fact,  the  Eccles  theory  is 
economist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  w 
In  bis  own  country,  seems  to 


could  be  purchased  on  borrowed 
c^uld  be  purchased  on  the  market. 
?    It  has  not.    More  than  10.000.000 
3iany  as  when  the  depression  began. 
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It  has  not.    W.  P.  A.  rolls  during 

their  peak.     The  Social   Security 

are  recipients  of  public  relief. 

with  recovery  in  other  countries? 

Nations  monthly  bulletin  of  statistics 

States  (based  on  the  1929  level) 

64  percent  recovery  as  compared 

Kingdom  and  78  percent  in  France. 

business  expansion?     It  has  not. 

ssues — a  certain  index  of  business 

J.    10   years   ago.   75   percent   of   all 

for  private  business  and  25  percent 

1938,   10  years  later.  79  percent  of 

Government  agencies  and  only  21  per- 

1929  about  29  percent  of  all   bonds 

now  57  percent  are  Federal  bonds. 

.  and  especially  more  of  the  sort 

plants,  more  modern  equipment, 

and  betterments.     Such  un- 

sale   of   corpxjrate    securities    and 

executives    have   confidence    and 

in\|estors  share  that  confidence.     With 

is  a  significant  and  telling  com- 

in  10  years  from  new  productive 

ce  upon  nonproductive  public  as- 

lew  capital  issues  has  heen  reversed 

1928    to   one-fifth    private    in    1938. 

ion  of  long-term  private  debt   Is 

durable  goods,  whereas  public  debt 

spent^ing  and  the  mounting  public  debt 
I    say    emphatically    that    it    has. 
knows    that    the    extravagances    of 
~.     The  profit  motive  is  to  capital- 
is  to  the  physical  universe.     Pri- 
about  the  "hope"  of  profits  than 
nust  be  so  because  a  factory  Is  not 
ma^iy  years.     It  is  this  confidence  and 
by  the  expectation  of  the  Inevlta- 

the  practical  lessons  of  experience 

iclal  program  is  not  promoting  eco- 

ijending  ceases,   so  does  the   effect. 

longer  the   indulgence  in   deficit 

is  to  stop. 

deficit  spending  we  must  under- 

principle  of  promoting  prosperity 

ic  money.     Its  chief   exponent   is 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

theory,  as  elucidated  in  his  public 

is  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 

timed  Federal  exxjendltures."  and 

financed  by  the  purchase  by  banks 

thing  is  not  the  mere  magni- 

but  the  excess  of  the  Government 

ther  words,  the  magnitude  of  the 

Government    to   meet    the   deficit. 

theory,  must  be  not  from  Indl- 

new  bank  credit  will  be  created 

"purchasing  power."     In  his  own 

House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 

Eccles  explained  his  policy  by 

into  operation  is  for  the  Govern- 

ects.     If  you  spend  more  than  you 

deficit  that  puts  money  Into 
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c  appropriations  can  be  turned  off 

the  national  income  increases  you 

declines  you  turn  It  on.     Nothing 

1  practical  facts.     These  vast  sums 

bureaus  reaching  into  every  nook 

icians  of  influence.    Solomon  in  all 

icvised  a  plan  of   public   spending 

"^e  private  enterprise  "  and  to  raise 

in    accordance   with    the    national 

tisfy  the  48  States  and  4.000  com- 

e<onomy    for    timed    expenditures    is 

-  '--    even  if  otherwise  desirable. 

ary  1933.  testified  before  the  Sen- 

,<  00.000.000  of  gifts  from  the  Federal 

a  sulHcient  contribution  to  restore 

are  twenty-eight  billions  and  still 
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that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 

favored  drastic  reduction  in  public 

ifves  that  such  a  course  would  invite 

the  popular  mandate  and  reduce. 

Mr.  Eccles;  now  you  do  your  best 

the  administration. 

the  dogma  of  that  erratic  English 

3.  though  a  prophet  without  honor 

liave  sold  his  seductive  schemes  of 
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borrowing  and  spending  to  thoee  vested  with  power  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  country.  England  rejected  his  fantastic  lailacies  of 
borrowing,  spending,  and  lending,  and  adopted  a  rigid  policy  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  reduced  her  per  capita  tax.  balanced  her 
budget,  and  revived  prosperity. 

Oiu-  public  debt — national.  State,  and  local — now  averages  $450 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  as  compared  to 
$277  per  capita  in  1939.  The  present  generation  has  placed  a  mort- 
gage on  all  .the  people  and  on  all  the  property  of  all  the  people 
in  order  to  prime  the  pump  for  the  present  generation.  We  are 
handing  down  to  our  children  a  staggering  indebtedness  which 
they  did  not  incur  but  which  they  will  be  required  to  pay.  But 
Mr.  Eccles  says  what  difference  does  this  make  because  we  owe  the 
debt  to  ourselves. 

High  taxes  mean  high  cost  of  living.  High  taxes  retard  business 
expansion  and  prevent  employment  of  the  unemployed.  In  some 
emergencies  high  taxes  may  be  necessary  and  advisable,  but  high 
taxation  as  a  permanent  diet  is  another  thing.  There  is  a  definite 
limit  to  the  percentage  of  the  Nation's  productivity  that  can  be 
taken  for  taxes. 

To  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Eccles  that  this  public  debt  need 
not  be  paid.  I  respond  that  America  has  always  paid  her  debts. 
She  did  so  after  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  She  did  so  after 
the  Civil  War.  After  the  World  War  nearly  one-half  of  the  debt 
created  was  paid.  We  are  an  honest  people.  If  the  Government 
does  not  pay  in  an  orderly  way  its  debt,  the  citizen  will  not  pay  his 
debt,  and  financial  chaos  will  follow. 

On  March  27.  1936,  Mr.  Eccles  made  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  said: 

"I  agree  with  most  businessmen  and  bankers  that  a  budgetary 
deficit,  if  continued,  will  create  inflation. ' 

Mr.  Eccles  app>arently  txelleves  the  way  to  maintain  the  solvency 
of  the  Goverrunent  is  to  conti»ue  indeflnitely  to  increase  its  debt. 
He  believes  the  way  to  avoid  the  evils  of  inflation  is  to  embrace 
inflation,  as  he.  himself,  described  It — 'continuous  deficit  financing 
through  bank  credit" — that  is  what  is  being  done — "is  inflationary  " 

In  his  public  letter  to  me.  written  last  December.  Chainnan 
Eccles  took  the  position  that  "the  same  general  economic  considera- 
tions apply  to  both  private  and  public  debt." 

I  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  science  and  prin- 
ciples of  public  finance  could  give  sanction  to  such  a  self-evident 
absurdity.  About  the  only  things  they  have  In  common  are  that 
they  are  both  promises  to  pay. 

In  our  Government  of  checks  and  balances  the  check  on  excessive 
spending  comes  from  the  tax-conscious  citizen  who  can  see  where 
his  tax  DX)ney  goes  and  criticize  iu  use.  If  deficit  ^lending  is 
practiced  indeflnitely.  the  taxpayer  is  not  directly  conscious  of  the 
burdens  to  be  imposed  later  upon  him. 

I  want  to  get  business  prosperity  restored,  not  by  financial  ma- 
nipulations on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  by  restoring  con- 
fidence of  the  business  community  in  the  fairness  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  eliminating  needless  restrictions  and  restraints,  and  by 
freeing  the  enterprise  of  a  great  people,  who  want  Jobs,  not  char- 
ity work,  not  taxes. 

Nine  years  of  deficits,  very  largely  financed  by  bank  credit,  should 
shake  even  Mr.  Erodes'  faith  in  the  value  of  deficits  as  financial 
magic  In  making  business  prosperity.  I  emphatically  repudiate 
the  doctrine  that  debt  for  its  own  sake  is  good;  that  deficits  for 
their  own  sake  are  good,  and  that  an  expansion  of  bank  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  deficits  Is  good.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral flow  of  purchasing  power  must  come  out  of  production  it- 
self— production  in  one  Industry  giving  rise  to  the  dcMvand  for 
goods  produced  by  other  Industries — that,  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion among  the  different  kind;  of  industrial  activity,  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  will  clear  the  markets  of  the  goods  that  other 
producers  create,  and  that  all  the  fiiiancial  manipulations  of 
Government  deficit  spending  designed  to  create  additional  pur- 
chasing power  merely  mess  up  and  distort  the  picture. 

We  know  that  the  Federal  Budget  cannot  l>e  balanced  imme- 
diately, but  the  longer  we  delay  the  approach  to  a  t)alanced 
Budget,  the  greater  the  penalty  we  will  pay. 

In  January  1938  the  President  said  in  his  Budget  message  that 
seven  billions  was  adequate  to  prevent  distress  and  to  operate  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  now  we  are  spending 
nine  and  a  half  billions,  and  may  soon  spend  ten  billions  as  com- 
pared to  four  billions  when  Mr.  Roo(«velt  took  office. 

We  cannot  collect  nine  or  ten  billions  in  Federal  taxes,  psm- 
mided  on  local  and  State  taxation,  and  maintain  our  business 
progress  and  development. 

To  reduce  public  spending  becomes  of  imperative  importance 
to  every  American  who  believes  In  our  democracy,  founded  upon 
a  government  operated  within  the  ability  of  the  people  to  support. 

We  are  facing  a  perilous  situation  and  what  can  be  done  about 
It?  Can  we  expect  any  leadership  from  the  present  administra- 
tion for  economy  and  retrenchment?  In  my  Judgment,  only  an 
aroused  public  interest  by  the  citizens  who  must  sooner  or  later 
pay  for  these  extravagances  will  protect  vis  from  the  disasters  of 
tincontrolled  inflation  or  taxes  so  high  as  to  be  confiscatory. 

Public  spending  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Many  more  billions 
may  be  added  to  the  public  debt  before  this  excessive  spending 
is  stopped,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  experiences  of 
all  governments  prove  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  aU  things 
is  to  eliminate  spending  that  feeds  great  bureaucracies  established 
and  firmly  entrenched  in  every  hamlet  of  our  vast  country. 

I  suggested  a  five-point  program  as  an  aid  to  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  country  to  fiscal  sanity,  and  of  this  program  Chair- 
man Eccles  said: 
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T   am   convinced   that   your   program   is   not   only   a  defeatist 

one;  a  program  of  retrogression  and  not  of  progression,  but  It 
would  Jeopardize  the  salvation  of  democracy." 

I  confess  this  program,  as  limited  a*  it  U.  Is  lntMid«d  to  be  a 
grradual  approach  to  a  balanced  Budget.  In  this  respect  It  means 
"retrogression"  and  not  "progression  "  In  debts  and  taxes.  I  will 
let  you  decide  whether  it  will  "Jeopardize  the  salvation  of  our 
democracy."  i 

Here  it  "is:  | 

First.  Reorganize  the  Federal  Government  for  stmpl Iftcatlon, 
retrenchment,  and  economy,  and  many  millions  can  thus  be  saved. 

Second.  Cancel  existing  authority  of  SO  borrowing  corptorations 
and  agencies  to  borrow  an  additional  $7,000,000,000  without  further 
legislation,  and  require  these  corporations  and  agencies  to  function 
through  the  Budget,  allowing  Congress  to  approve  or  neject  their 
future  expenditures. 

Third.  Scrutinize  the  new  activities  of  government  now  recpon- 
sible  for  the  expenditure  of  30  percent  of  the  total  appropriation, 
exclusive  of  relief,  eliminate  the  dl^>en6able  activities,  and  reduce 
others  to  a  minimum  cost. 

Fourth.  Have  a  thoroughly  honest  purge  of  relief  rolls  to  stop  all 
expenditures  In  excess  of  provision  for  those  In  need  and  through 
requirement  of  the  localities  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden;  direct 
local  interest  to  needed  reforms. 

Fifth.  Conduct  the  Government  within  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  pay  and  regard  reasonable  taxation  as  one  of  the  best  assurancea 
for  business  prosperity. 

And  last  but  not  least,  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  No.  1  Oov- 
emment  problem.  To  retrench  there  must  be  the  will  and  desire 
for  economy.  Such  a  proven  fallacy  as  the  Eccles  spending  and 
borrowing  plan  to  bring  prosperity  must  be  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  Worth-while  economy  WtU  only  come  through  oooperatlon 
for  retrenchment  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  The 
very  complexity  and  operation  of  the  Budget  system  make  this  so. 
The  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Kxecutlre  after  ex- 
haustive investigation  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Under  sound  budg- 
etary practice,  the  Budget  should  be  a  balanced  program  for 
expenditure  within  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  pay  The  very 
Immensity  of  our  Federal  expenditures  and  the  vast  detail  Involved 
make  most  dilBcult  worth-while  economies  in  reducing  Budget 
estimates  in  the  face  of  Executive  opposition.  Congress  is  in  a 
mood  for  retrenchment,  and  with  Executive  cooperation  much  can 
be  accomplished  Immediately  to  restore  the  country  to  aound  fiscal 
ixtlicles. 

Tax  reform  in  the  removal  and  modification  of  tax  barriers  to 
business  progress  should  not  be  delayed,  but  after  all  remember 
that  expenditures  regulate  taxes.  As  long  as  we  spend  two  dollar* 
for  every  one  the  Government  receives,  long-range  tax  reform,  so 
vital  to  business  recovery,  remains  unattainable.  To  the  contrary, 
tinless  retrenchment  comes  quickly,  we  mtist  prepare  for  much 
greater  tax  burdens,  falling  heavily  on  every  class  of  our  citiaene. 

I  still  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  the  late  Wdl  Rogers,  repeated 
often  but  not  often  enough,  that  'we  ought  not  to  spend  money  ve 
haven't  got  for  things  we  don't  need." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  a  po-aonal  word?  Since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1933  I  have  oonsletently  fou^t  what  I 
regarded  as  waste  and  extravagance  In  Oovemment  ex|>endltures. 
At  no  time  have  I  opposed  what  I  believed  to  be  appropriations 
EutBclent  and  reasonable  to  provide  for  the  needy  and  to  finance 
the  proper  and  necessary  functions  of  government  I  mention  this 
only  because  of  the  inference  often  suggested  and  implied  that  if 
one  opposes  waste  and  extravagance,  he  ia  wUling  for  citizens  of 
America  to  starve  and  treeae  and  suffer  and  the  country  to  stagoata 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  Government  appropriations. 

Let  Us  so  conduct  our  Government  as  to  keep  our  resources  free 
to  meet  any  emergency  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us.  Oov- 
ernment,  efficiently  and  economically  administered,  is  our  beet  pro- 
tection against  the  undermlnirvg  of  democracy.  Financial  pre- 
paredness Is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  national  defense,  and  it  Is  the 

greatest  gtiaranty  of  national  security. 


The  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav.  May  4,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  EMORY  5.  LAND,  AFTUL  25,  1039 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congkxssional  Rbcord  a  most 
informative  address  delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  8. 
Land,  retired.  Chairman.  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, at  a^  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club,  Chicago.  UL, 
April  25,  1939. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  opportunity  of  speaking  here  today  is  on«  which  I  appreciate. 
I  hope  that  we  may  benefit  mutually  by  an  exchange  of  Ideas. 
For  that  reason  I  have  Informed  your  chairman  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  be  Klad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  I  can  from  the  floor.  No  holds  will  be  barred.  If  you  have 
something  on  your  mind  concerning  the  merchant  marine  and  our 
program.  Itfn  have  it. 

One  reason  for  my  gratitude  today  is  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
audience  representing  many  and  varied  business  and  financial  in- 
terests. The  merchant  marine  can  do  much  directly  for  many 
of  you.     It  Is  necessary  to  all  of  you. 

I  propose  to  tell  you  something  of  what  the  Commission  has  heen 
doing  and  then.  If  I  may.  suggest  how  your  cooperation  and  inter- 
est can  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  program  that  Congress  has 
charged  us  with  perfecting. 

Some  of  you  I  am  sure  are  familiar  with  the  decline  In  quality 
and  prestige  of  our  merchant  marine  following  the  war.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  the  decline  continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  1920  to  1936.  Those  reasons  I  will  not  describe  in 
detail.  The  American  merchant  marine  has  too  long  had  a  past. 
we  are  much  more  Interested  in  the  future.  I  feel  that  it  can  be 
Bald  today  that  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  problems 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  future  Is  brighter  than 
formarrt'  years. 

. Tfie    Maritime    Commission    was    created    under    the    Merchant 

Marine    Act   of    1936.      It    was   charged    with    the   responsibility   of 
rehabilitating  our  merchant  fleet.     That  involves  replacements  and 
"^•^ditlons  to  provide  an  adequate  and  well-l>alanced  instrument  of 
trade  promotion  and  national  defense. 

The  Commission  did  not"  formulate  a  definite  program  until  It 
had  made  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  problems 
In  this  most  complicated  and  oldest  of  our  Industries.  Some  of  us 
knew  that  a  substantial  and  efficient  merchant  fleet  was  a  national 
necessity.  This  was  fully  confirmed  by  our  study  which  was  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  experts  and  the  staff  of  the  Commission- 
experts  in  many  lines,  from  finance  to  naval  architecture. 

There  have  tjeen  some  who  doubted,  and  I  presume  may  still 
doubt,  the  advisability  of  maintaining  what  is  commonly  described 
aa  an  adequate  merchant  marine  Their  memory  does  not  go  back 
to  the  spectacular  exF>erlence  of  business  and  Industry  during  the 
war.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  to  American  in- 
dustry tlM-ough  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  Foreign  markets  passed 
Into  other  hands,  with  a  consequent  loss  which  cannot  even  be 
reckoned. 

We  found  that  shipping  services  throughout  the  world  fre- 
quently improved  upon  the  entrance  of  American-flag  vessels  into 
the  trade.  It  tended  to  stabilize  and  in  numerous  cases  even  re- 
duce existing  rates. 

The  Commission  wanted  to  avoid  the  waste  and  extravagance 
entailed  in  our  wartime  construction  program.  For  that  reason  we 
projected  our  plans  on  a  long-range  basis.  We  have  undertaken 
new  construction  on  a  10-year  schedule,  during  which  time  we 
plan  to  build  a  minimum  of  500  new  vessels.  This  we  l)elleve  will 
provide  a  systematic  and  orderly  replacement  program.  It  Is  pos- 
sible. oY  course,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  undertaking. 
The  extremely  dangerous  International  situation  reminds  us,  unhap- 
pily, of  the  importance  a  merchant  marine  must  play  in  the  national 
defense  I  am  not  going  into  that  in  detail.  I  merely  wish  to  call 
to  your  attention  with  some  emphasis  that  the  efficiency  of  a  navy 
is  dangerously  impaired  without  a  strong  and  a  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet.  This  fleet  feeds  and  fuels  the  navy  in  time  of 
emergency.  That  la  a  fact  which  in  these  times  it  is  folly  to  Ignore. 
Today  the  record  of  our  program  includes  66  ships,  several  of 
which  have  already  been  launched.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  l)e8t  merchant  fleets  that  science  and  engineering 
skill  can  produce. 

There  is  under  construction  at  Newport  News.  Va.,  the  largest 
liner  ever  laid  down  in  an  American  shipyard.  Her  name  will  be 
America.  She  will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  Next  spring  she  will  enter  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
as  one  of  the  flnest  and  safest  ships  afloat. 

Other  ships  are  building  In  California,  Florida.  Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Mississippi.  Please  note  that  the 
work  Is  reasonably  well  distributed. 

Four  of  a  series  of  12  high-speed  tankers  already  have  been 
launched.  They  and  their  sister  ships  were  ordered  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Because  of  certain  vital  national- 
defense  features  built  into  them,  the  Maritime  Commission  paid 
approximately  28  percent  of  the  cost.  They  are  remarkable  ves- 
sels. Trials  have  shown  that  they  develop  approximately  four 
times  the  horsepower  of  an  ordinary  tanker  and  are  capable  of  a 
speed  approaching  20  knots  per  hour  loaded  with  almost  150  000 
barrels  of  oil.  This  makes  them  the  fastest  ships  of  their  kind 
of  which  there  is  any  reliable  record.  The  Navy  has  acquired  two 
of  them  and  expects  to  buy  a  third:  two  more  have  been  purchased 
by  Keystone  Tankship  Corporation  of  Philadelphia.  All  will  be- 
come avalJable  for  naval  service  should  an  emergency  arise. 

In  addition  to  the  tankers,  we  are  building  several  types  of  dry- 
cargo  vessels.  Including  four  with  the  American  Export  Lines  and 
three    combination    cargo -passenger    vessels    with    the    Mississippi 
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The  Commission  spent  over 
flnest  ships  of  their  type  under 
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cipal  foreign  countries  they 

We  have  been  gratified  by  t 
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The  Commission,  therefore, 
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this  situation  could  have  been  remedied  to  a  great  extent  and  new 
construction  undertaken  promptly. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  think  should  be  presented  here. 
Tou  have  undoubtedly  heard  criticism  of  aenrice  on  American-flag 
■hips.  Certainly  there  have  Ijeen  occasions  when  It  was  Justifled.  I 
would  like  to  assure  you  that  no  general  criticism  of  our  merchant 
personnel  can  be  supported  In  fact.  True,  there  Is  room  for  improve- 
ment Just  as  there  Is  upon  the  ships  of  other  nations.  Unfortu- 
nately we  Americans  are  prone  to  advertise  our  shortcomings;  our 
foreign  competitors  do  not.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  today  stands  upon  the  ofllclal  records  of 
the  past  several  years  as  the  safest  In  the  world  from  the  point  of 
shipboard  casualty. 

Our  merchant  marine  personnel  are  O.  K.  All  they  need  is  the 
-will  to  do." 

The  Maritime  Commission  last  ytar  organized  and  established  the 
United  States  Maritime  Sprvlce.  which  provides  an  opportunity  for 
licensed  and  unlicensed  merchant  personnel  to  obtain  formal  and 
valuable  training.  At  present  enrollment  is  limited  to  men  with  2 
or  more  years'  experience  at  sea.  Under  this  set-up  we  are  operating 
one  training  station  at  Hoffman  Island,  in  New  York  Hartxar,  another 
at  Government  Island,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  a  third,  where  llcenaed 
men  may  take  training,  at  Port  Trumbull,  Conn. 

There  has  t>een  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  or- 
ganized seamen,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  today  on  the 
east  coast  men  who  were  almost  violently  opposed  to  this  training 
system  have  gone  through  the  school  and  oome  out  enthusiastically 
urging  their  fellow  seamen  to  do  the  same.  On  the  west  coast  the 
opposition  Is  still  vigorous,  but  I  expect  even  there  conditions  will 
change  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

We  have  facilities  for  training  300  licensed  and  3,000  unlicensed 
men  annually.  We  hope  eventually  to  make  available  correspond- 
ence courses  and  other  educational  aids  to  the  merchant  personnel 
in  general.  Nor  are  we  overlooking  young  men  without  previoxis 
experience.  We  hope  to  expand  this  activity  to  round  out  our 
whole  program,  which  is  aimed  at  developing  a  merchant  personnel 
second  to  none. 

I  suggested  earlier  that  there  was  a  very  definite  and  constructive 
part  that  you  gentlemen  should  play  In  the  program  that  is  directed 
to  restoration  of  our  mercliant  fleet  to  Its  prcp€r  place  upon  the 
seas.  I  want  you  tp  remember  that  a  merchant  fleet  Is  vital  to 
our  economy  in  peace  and  to  our  national  defense  in  war.  For  that 
reason  we  must  have  a  fleet  strong  and  eflkrlcnt.  and  we  must  have 
It  whether  it  be  owned  privately  or  owned  by  the  Government.  If 
you  fail  in  yovr  reeponsibility.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for 
the  Govemmer^t  to  own  a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  enter- 
prise. However,  with  your  cooperation  our  merchant  fleet  can 
continue  not  only  as  a  desirable  form  of  private  enterprise,  but 
it  can  be  strengthened;  it  can  provide  better  service  with  better 
ships,  and  it  can  t>ecoine  a  most  attractive  Investment.  In  shipping 
as  in  everything  else,  good  management  Is  a  primary  requirement, 
but  the  best  management  without  adequate  revenues  cannot 
accomplished  the  desired  results. 

What  is  the  situation  today  in  this  respect?  Simply  this:  Amer- 
ican ships  are  carrying  less  than  30  percent  of  our  foreign  trade. 
About  7  out  of  every  10  American  citizens  cro6;3lng  the  North 
Atlantic  sail  under  a  foreign  flag.  This  situation,  which  seems  to 
me  hardly  justifiable,  makes  doubly  difacult  restor&tion  of  our 
fleet  to  an  appropriately  healthy  condition. 

But.  what,  you  ask,  can  be  done  about  it?  The  answer  to  that 
question,  gentlemen,  rests  with  you.  In  this  audience  are  men  who 
control  the  import  and  export  of  large  amounts  of  goods  and 
products  flowing  into  world  trade.  There  are  those  in  this  audience 
who  finance  and  extend  the  credit  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  this 
trade.  It  is  within  your  power  to  designate  shipping,  where  services 
are  available,  on  Americau-flag  ships. 

I  am  not  urging,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so.  that  all  the  world's 
trade,  or  that  even  all  our  own,  be  carried  in  American-flag  ships, 
but  surely  27  or  28  percent  of  our  own  Is  a  pathetic  share  of  that 
business. 

As  I  told  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  the  other  day.  estimates 
have  been  made  that,  were  our  share  in  the  carriage  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  rise  even  to  35  or  40  percent  of  the  total,  the  annual  reve- 
nues of  the  shipping  companies  involved  probably  would  increase 
some  $75,000,000,  and  more  than  half  of  that  would  go  to  lines 
Which  are  now  subsidized.  You  can  figure  for  yourselves  what  such 
an  increase  would  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  operating  subsidies 
today  are  running  something  like  thirteen  millions  annually.  Give 
more  business  to  American-flag  ships,  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  can  reduce  its  contributions  to  Its  support. 

Given  a  fair  and  substantial  share  of  our  foreign  trade.  American 
shipping  would  find  the  majority  of  its  existing  problems  eliminated. 

You  are  not  to  Interpret  my  remarks  on  this  subject  as  an  effort 
primarily  directed  along  lines  of  patriotic  appeal.  Surely  we  can 
and  should  take  pride  in  seeing  American  merchantmen  fllled  to 
the  hatch  covers  with  many  cargoes.  My  suggestions  today  are 
made  purely  as  a  business  proposition.  You  need  not  pay  any 
premium  for  patronizing  American-flag  services.  You  are  not  being 
urged  to  indulge  In  philanthropy.  You  are  being  asked  to  examine 
this  question  yourselves.  I  think  when  you  have,  you  will  find  that 
It  is  to  your  own  interests  to  travel  and  ship  under  the  American 
flag. 

We  ask  for  your  help  and  your  active  cooperation. 


Americanism 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Maw  4.  1939 


INTERVIEW   WITH    WILLIAM   RANDOLPH    HEARST 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  afk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an  interview  with  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  on  the  subject  of  Americanism,  published  In 
the  New  York  Journal  and  American  of  Sunday.  April  30. 
1930.  under  the  heading  "Let  America  Set  a  World  Example." 
The  interview  is  by  the  well-known  writer  Damon  Rimsroa 
It  gives  in  splendid  form  a  historic  resume  of  the  many 
patriotic  services  rendered  over  a  long  period  of  years  by 
the  distinguished  publisher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  and  American  of  April  30.  1W9| 
"Let  America  Set  a  World  Examplx,"  Urges  W.  R.  Hearst — Favoss 
Peace.   Independence,  and   "Friendlt   IsoutTioN" — Ur&bb  Rbtkm- 
TioN  OF  UisToaic  American  Ii>eax.s  Aim  Poucieb 
(By  Damon  Runyon) 

William  Randolph  Hearst  is  my  Ideal  of  a  truly  great  American. 

"There  is  nothing  new  In  Americanism.  It  Is  what  the  founding 
fathers  put  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution and  into  practical  operation  and  that  we  have  proceeded 
on  for  over  150  years  with  the  most  amazing  success  the  world 
has  ever  known." 

This  is  from  an  interview  with  him  that  I  had  on  the  occasion 
of  his  76th  birthday. 

We  are  hearing  so  much  about  Americanism  nowadays  and  ao 
many  people  are  discovering  Americanism  for  the  first  tiine  that  I 
thought  the  views  of  a  man  who  has  made  Americanicm  the  very 
keynote  of  a  long  life  would  be  interesting. 

"In  the  short  p>crlod  of  America's  existence,  we  have  accumulated 
more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  almost  100  percent 
of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world." 

"I    SEE    NO    reason    TO    ALTER    UNrrED    STATES    POLICT** 

William  Randolph  Hearst  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
preaching  from  the  text  Americanism  and  democracy.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  Americanism  long  before  many  of  those  who  have 
recently  discovered  it  were  bom. 

"I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  changing  those  plans  and  that 
policy,  unless  we  are  dissatisfied  with  having  too  much  wealth  and 
too  high  a  standard  of  hving  or  with  having  too  much  peace  and 
progress." 

As  a  young  man  and  through  his  middle  years,  the  voice  of  WU- 
Uam  Randolph  Hearst  was  constantly  heard  in  the  land  of  the  free 
trumpeting  the  tenets  of  the  founding  fathers  and  sounding  his 
own  faith  in  his  native  country. 

You  go  through  the  flies  of  the  Hearst  papers  from  the  still  Inky- 
odored  copies  of  yesterday,  on  back  down  the  years  to  the  time  of 
their  inception,  and  you  will  find  that  same  strain  running  through 
them  like  an  echo  of  the  national  anthem — Americanism  mud 
democracy.  2^ 

"What  do  we  envy  those  foreign  nations  for?  Their  wart?  Their 
depressions?  Their  poverty?  Their  persecutions?  Their  concen- 
tration camps  and  their  bloody  purges?  Why  should  we  adopt  their 
theories  and  their  policies,  and  why  participate  in  their  destructive 
conflict?    That  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  situation." 

In  days  of  national  prosperity  and  consequent  carelessness  toward 
serious  thought,  it  Is  conceivable  that  some  of  Mr.  Hearst's  readers 
wondered  at  his  insistence  in  keeping  the  topic  of  Americanism 
constantly  before  them  and  were  even  bored.  They  could  not  sea 
how  it  concerned  them  when  things  were  going  nicely  and  smoothly. 

That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hearst  was  always  trying  to  guard 
against — the  inertia  of  the  American  public  mind  toward  American 
spirit  and  American  interests — toward  Americanism  in  general. 
That  is  why  for  nearly  50  years  his  voice  has  ever  been  booming 
out  over  the  United  States,  calling  on  Americans  to  think  Amrerlcan 
and  to  talk  American  and  to  be  American. 

"But  In  addition  to  theory  we  have  the  practical  result  of  having 
departed  from  our  peaceful  Americanism  In  the  World  War.  That 
showed  us  how  great  a  folly  such  departure  was.  That  proved  to 
ua.  if  we  needed  proof,  that  Washington  and  all  the  great  American 
Presidents  down  to  the  time  of  Wilson  were  right  In  keeping  us 
I  ttee  from  foreign  entanglementa." 
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WORLD  WAB   PKOVZD  FOLLT   OF    UTDDUVQ 

I  rempmbpr  hearing,  long  ago.  a  couple  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editors 
In  the  office  of  the  New  York  American  discussing  an  editorial  that 
had  iust  come  In  from  him.  It  waa  during  one  of  those  periods 
of  public  Inattention  toward  anything  but  money  making  and 
amusement  and  thla  editorial  was  a  regular  old  drum-ruffle  on 
Americanism.  One  of  the  editors  was  a  Johnny-Come-Lately  to 
the  service  and  be  remarked: 

"This  Americanism  seems  to  be  the  chlers  phobia." 

"Phobia?"  said  the  other  editor,  who  had  been  around  there 
quite  a  spell.     '•Thafs  no  phobia — that's  his  religion." 

Now.  In  the  serenity  of  76  years  of  life.  Americanism  remains  a 
religion  with  Mr,  Hearst,  as  I  soon  learned  when  I  went  to  Inter- 
view htm — Americanism  and   democracy. 

"5»o  we  have  two  things  to  guide  via.  First,  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  adhering  to  American  principles  in  over  150  years  of  peace  and 
progress,  and  second,  the  folly  of  departing  from  them  In  the  con- 
sequences of  the  World  War." 

Mr  Hearst  Is  easy  enough  to  Interview  after  you^jpet  to  him, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  in  getting  to  him  with  «ii*elerlty  that 
CO  used  me  to  reflect  on  other  occasions  when  I  was  ifct  so  lucky. 

It  struck  me  when  I  was  Interviewing  him.  this  time  that  he 
had  not  greatly  changed  In  physical  appearance  since  then,  though 
It  was  years  ago.  and  that  he  bad  changed  not  at  all  in  courtesy 
and  patience. 

When  he  thought  he  was  talking  a  little  too  fast  for  my  note 
taking  during  the  Interview,  he  slackened  his  vocal  speed  or 
came  to  a  stop  and  waited  until  I  caught  up.  as  when  I  asked  him 
What  he  thought  of  a  policy  of  Isolation  for  America. 

"1   FAVOB   ISOLATION   TO   KEEP   OUT   OF   WAR" 

•"I  favor  an  Isolation  policy  as  far  as  adhering  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars  is  concerned.  We  have 
never  been  completely  Isolated.  We  have  traded  with  all  the 
world.  We  welcome  the  friendship  of  all  the  world.  We  have 
had  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  the  world." 

His  big  frame  was  relaxed  in  a  chair,  his  long  legs  crossed,  his 
fingers  sometimes  toying  with  the  charm  on  his  watch  chain  or 
pulling  at  his  upper  Up  when  he  was  giving  consideration  to  a 
question.     He  watched  our  pencil  flying  across  the  note  paper. 

"We  want  the  benefits  of  those  friendly  contacts,  but  If  anyone 
moans  we  should  take  part  In  the  prejudices  and  persecutions  of 
Europe  and  in  the  antiquated  theories  of  despotic  government, 
that  we  should  seek  the  level  of  their  wage  standards  and  Indus- 
trial standards,  I  say  "no";  let's  maintain  a  policy  of  Isolation  as 
far  as  those  matters  are  concerned," 

"LET    KATIOKS    FOLLOW    AMERICA'S    EXAMPLE" 

You  do  not  have  to  ask  Mr.  Hearst  many  questions.  You  ask 
one  to  Indicate  the  thought  you.  are  trying  to  capture  and  he 
talks  to  that  question  with  great  clarity  until  he  has  answered  it 
completely. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Hearst  Is  a  newspaperman  himself  and  that  makes 
a  big  difference.  Moreover.  I  was  interviewing  him  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  has  talked  and  written  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States. 

"Lets  keep  out  of  International  conflicts.  Let's  keep  out  of  class, 
racial,  and  religious  conflicts.  Let's  maintain  the  liberty  and  toler- 
ance and  fraternity  and  opportunity  which  have  made  us  a 
unique  and  isolated  example  of  human  progress.  In  other  words, 
let  the  less  happy,  less  peaceful,  less  successful  nations  of  the 
world  follow  our  example,  and  let  us  not  follow  theirs." 

I  asked  Mr.  Hearst  if  he  thought  there  would  be  a  war.  That 
Is  the  question  everybody  Is  asking  nowadays.  He  talked  for  some 
time  on  the  matter : 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  war  because.  In  the  first  place,  no 
nation  wants  war.  In  the  second  place,  no  nation  can  afford  it 
economically,  politically,  or  socially. 

"Every  government  realizes  what  another  great  war  would  mean 
to  It.  The  consequences,  win  or  lose,  would  be  worse  than  the 
World    War." 

"BUNDS    ARE    OFFENSE    AND    MENACE    TO    UNITED    STATES'* 

We  a.cked  him  what  he  thought  of  these  organizations  In  America 
of  foreign-born  such  as  the  so-called  bunds. 

"They  are  an  irritation  and  an  offense,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
a  menace.  I  do  not  think  an  overt  act  is  any  worse  than  a  secret 
or  a  subversive  act.  We  are  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by 
fascism  and  on  the  other  hand  by  communism.  It  Isn't  necessary 
to  decide  which  Is  worse.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  realize  that  both 
of  them  are  offenses  against  our  generosity  and  outrages  against 
our  liberty." 

He  paused  as  If  in  thought,  his  fingers  pulling  at  his  upper  lip. 
He  has  strong-looking  hands.  He  likes  very  fancy  neckties  though 
otherwise  dresses  quietly  and  in  garments  that  fit  him  loosely. 

"I  t)elieve  in  free  speech,  but  not  in  freedom  to  destroy  the 
political  system  which  provides  and  protects  free  speech.  I  believe 
In  lll)erty.  but  not  in  liberty  to  undermine  our  liberties. 

"I  would  protect  our  liberties  by  deporting  those  trying  to  destroy 
OUT  liberties 

"If  these  malcontents  prefer  political  83rst€ms  and  conditions 
which  exist  in  other  countries,  let  them  be  transported  to  those 
other  countries  and  live  under  those  conditions.  There  Is  nothing 
very  drastic  about  that  program." 

He  added  that  he  thought  IX  we  have  a  right  to  prevent  unde- 
sirables from  coming  into  this  country,  we  have  a  right  to  prevent 
undesirables  from  remaining  in  this  country. 
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"This  United  States  should 
people  who  love  lll)erty  and  know 
who  know  how  to  tise  It  and  will 

He  thought  there  could  be  a 
and    religious   questions   and 
makes  people  think  they  ought 
fact,  there  is  no  real  basis  of 
try  on  which  to  base  that 

"The  greatest  single 
is  whether  America  as  we  know 
American  individualism  and 
the  present  back-breaking 
think  It  can  possibly  do  so." 

He  said  if  taxation  continues 
be  largely  driven  out  of  exlstenc  s 
system,  a  socialization  of 
dividual. 

"That's  close  to  the  totalltariaji 

Mr.  Hearst  said  it  does  not  m 
you   reach   this  result — whethe: 
munism.    which    produced 
socialism,  which  produced  Hitlei 

He  said  the  people  must  com 
and  eflBcient — to  do  what  it  is 
to  do.  which   is  to  run   the 
people  and  not  regiment  the 

"We  still  have  the  democratic 
be  accomplished,  but  If  we  wait 
processes  may  be  taken  away 
I  believe  in  democracy  because 
and  Justice  of  public  opinion. 

■•Sometimes."  he  said,  "it  take  > 
think  it  should  to  make  up  the 
generally  make  up  their  minds 

"It  took  us  10  years  to  get 
known  as  prohibition,  but  the 
unwise  invasion  of  their  personal 

"I  believe  the  people  are  bein ; 
trous  effect  of  overtaxation  and 
tion  and  correct  It  thoroughly 
all   the  prodigal  sons.     If  they 
sons  but  the  American  people  w 

I  sat  thinking  that  here  was 
social   upheavals  In   the   United 
had   seen   the  Nation  change 
thought,  not  once  but  a  dozen 
figure  in  most  of  those  changes 
in    his    experience,    had    produo  d 
today.     He  said  the  second 

"We  had  the  same  hard  tim^s 
malcontents,    the    same 
had  Herr  Most  and  his  theory  o: 
his  theory  of  communism. 

"SOUND    AMERICAN!^ 

"What   corrected   that  situation 
sound  Americanism,  and  that 
present  situation." 

I  asked  him  what  he 
newspaper   career,   and   he   said 
the   West   and  invaded  New 
John  R.  McLean  and  starting 
thought  the  Spanish-American 
paper  period  and  told  me  aboi^ 
American  fleet  through  the 

The  Americans  drove  the  Sp 
landed   and   captured   27 
heroic  feat  because  they  wanted 
quite  a  time  turning  them  over 
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He  tried  to  deliver  them  ab(^rd 
commanding  officer  ordered  him 

"We  don't  want  any  yellow 

Finally.  Mr.  Hearst  induced 
verted  liner  Hanard  to  accept 

Richard  Harding  Davis.  Frederic 
Crane — 

"Ah.  well.    We  were  young 

He  talked  of  some  of  his  grea 
day — Arthur   Brisbane,   Sam 
Robert,  and  others,  and  of 
Ambrose  Bierce.  his  greatest 
his  greatest  political  commentatfcr 

"But  news  is  the  most  Import) 
are  fine,   but  they  are  lagnl 
character  and  occasionally  mak^s 
nary  times.    I  like  pictures.    It 
Important  of  all." 
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people.    He  said  its  first  duty  is 
sion  of  their  views  arid 
influential  when  it  does  that 

He  was  obliging  and  enter 
tions  about  newspapers,  but 
with  our  original  discussion — 
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I  asked  Mr.  Hearst  what  period, 
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nearer  and  dearer  to  his  heart  than  his  papers.  His  mind  traveled 
back  to  the  subject  before  I  left. 

"All  that  Is  needed  to  c<MTect  the  present  situation  Is  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  belong  to  the 
oxcart  age  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  are  not 
limited  to  the  horse-and -buggy  age.  and  that  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son. Jackson,  and  Lincoln  are  not  back  numbers.  All  we  need 
today  Is  a  good,  sound  American  to  carry  out  the  American  Ideal." 

Long  afterward  I  kept  thlnltlng  of  one  remark  during  this  Inter- 
view with  a  groat  American: 

"I  do  not  despair.  I  know  that  somewhere  there  Is  a  good,  sound 
American  who  will  lead  us  back  to  good,  sound  Americanism." 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILFRED  JESSUP 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech  of  Hon. 
Wilfred  Jessup,  a  distinguished  lai^Ter  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 
a  member  of  Indiana's  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission, on  the  subject  of  unemployment  compensation  de- 
livered befoie  the  Indiana  section  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  night  of  May  3,  1939,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

OBJECTIONS  TO   PROVISIONS   OF   BTRNES   BILL    ATTECTINO   T7NEMPLOTMENT 

COMPENSATION 

The  two  immediate  fundamental  objectives  of  unemployment 
compensation,  as  embodied  in  the  social-security  program,  are  (1) 
to  insure  workers  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment,  and  (2)  to 
aid  In  bringing  about  stabilization  of  employment. 

Underlying  and  entwined  lii  these  two  specific  objectives  is  the 
general  principle  that  unemployment  compensation,  if  It  is  to  be 
successful,  should  contribute  constructively  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic well-being — and  that  means  to  the  economic  weli-l^eing  of 
both  employees  and  employers  in  Industry,  If  successful,  it  must 
help  to  create  employment,  and  not  to  destroy  employment.  To 
be  successful  its  benefits  must  outweigh  its  costs.  II  the  process  of 
providing  Insurance  against  the  hazard  of  unemployment  becomes 
such  a  load  on  the  economic  machinery  of  the  country  that  addi- 
tional unemployment  Is  created  thereby,  then  unemployment  com- 
pensation obviously  becomes  a  failure. 

Objections  to  the  proposed  Byrnes  committee  amendments  affect- 
ing the  unemployment-compensation  program  may  be  summed  up 
In  the  statement,  and  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated,  that  the 
amendments  constitute  a  major  suide  toward  the  defeat  of  the 
underlying  principle  and  the  fundamental  objectives  of  tlie 
program. 

It  Is  significant  that  unemployment  compensation  is  conceived 
as  Insurance  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment.  It  is  based, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable,  on  Insurance  principles.  Cer- 
tain sums,  the  amount  of  which  are  based  on  an  individual's  earn- 
ings, are  set  aside  for  him  as  insurance.  Unemployment  compen- 
eatlcn  is  an  insurance  and  not  a  relief  program.  It  dot^s.  of  course, 
provide  relief  at  a  time  when  relief  is  needed,  but  in  the  same 
manner  that  sickness  or  fire  Insurance  provides  relief  when  relief 
Is  needed.  When  tinemploj-ment  compensation  attempts  to  take  on 
the  outright  relief  functions  now  performed  by  other  governmental 
agencies  and  private  charities  its  break -down  is  assured.  Just  as  the 
break-down  of  a  private  Insurance  company  that  abandoned  In- 
surance principles  in  the  payments  to  policyholders  would  be 
assured. 

The  second  immediate  objective,  stabilization  of  employment,  is 
calculated  under  the  luiemployment  compensation  program  to  he 
attained  in  two  ways.  One  is  the  pouring  of  reserve  money  Into 
the  channels  of  trade  when  employment  is  falling  off.  thus  les- 
sening the  shock  and  protecting  consumer  buying  power.  The 
more  direct  factor  is  the  offering  to  employers  of  a  practical  incen- 
tive for  the  stabilization  of  employment  in  their  own  plants  and 
industries.  This  incentive  is  the  opportunity — In  those  States 
with  workable  merit  rating  provisions  In  their  laws,  of  which 
Indiana  Is  one — ^for  employers  to  reduce  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation pay-roll  taxes  by  planning  their  operations  so  as  to 
provide  steady  employment  in  their  establishments. 

Amendments  affecting  unemployment  compensation  that  are 
incorporated  in  Senate  bill  2203  should  now  l>e  examined  few  their 
effect   on   the   unemployment -compensation   program   as   a   whole 


and.  more  explicitly,  for  their  effect  on  the  exceHent  program 
developed  in  Indiana. 

The  requirement  that  unemployment  compensation  pay  rcrtl 
taxes  be  geared  In  each  State  to  produce  the  equivalent  of  an 
avera^  tax  of  2  7  percent  on  ail  pay  rolls  would,  first  of  all.  sound 
the  death  knell,  for  ail  practical  purpoees,  to  State  merit  rating 
provisions  offering  the  incentives  for  employers  to  stabilise  em- 
ployment. Merit-rating  provisions  that  Btill  might  be  posBlble 
under  such  a  requirement  would  be  so  dlfBcult  to  administer  and 
restricted  to  such  narrow  llmltfl  as  to  be  virtually  worthieoa. 
Under  this  requirement,  tax-rate  reductions  for  employers  with 
BtablllBed  emplojTnent  could  be  granted  twlow  the  2  7-percent  level 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  reductions  were  offset  by  revenue  from 
"penalty  rates  In  excess  of  2.7  percent.  Increases  In  penalty  rates, 
imposed  on  employers  not  carrying  their  own  load  In  the  program, 
sufficient  to  broaden  the  ment-ratlng  limits  to  any  extent  obvloualy 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Application  of  the  27-percent  average  rate  requtrrment  to 
Indiana  would  nullify  what  employers  of  the  SUte  believe  Is  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  workable  set-ups  encouraging  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment  that  can  t>e  found  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  of  any  States  in  the  country.  Under  the 
Indiana  Individual-reserve  partial-pool  type  of  fund  with  merit 
rating,  employers  are  encouraged  to  buUd  up  their  own  reaervea 
by  the  opportunity  to  earn  tax  reductions  thereby,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  contribute  to  a  general  pool  which  guarantees  to 
every  worker — even  though  he  may  have  been  working  for  an  em- 
ployer who  has  failed  to  build  up  a  reserve — full  payment  of  all 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Further  aspects  of  the  effect  which  the  2.7-percent  average  tax 
requirement  would  have  toward  Increased  costs  of  the  program  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Violation  of- Insurance  principles  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  emtKxlied  In  the  dual  requirements  of  the  Byrnes  committee  bill 
that  weekly  benefit  amounts  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  ftill-tlme 
weekly  earnings  and  that  they  be  paid  for  a  minimum  of  13  weeks. 
In  other  words,  total  benefits  payable  wotild  be  based  not  on  what 
an  individual  actually  had  earned  and  on  which  pay-roll  taxes  had 
been  paid,  but  on  a  formula  Involving  what  an  Individual  would 
have  earned  had  he  been  working  full  time  at  his  regular  rate  of 
pay.  multiplied  by  the  arbitrarily  fixed  duration  of  at  least  IS 
weeks.  The  combined  full-time  earning  base  and  minimum  13- 
week  duration  actually  is  a  compromise  between  In.mrance  prin- 
ciples and  an  outright  relief  basis  for  the  unemploymeat-compen- 
sation  program,  with  the  implication  that  the  relief  basis  would  be 
the  next  step.  Those  who  t)elieve  sincerely  In  the  unemployment- 
compensation  program  must  agree  that  abandonment  of  insurance 
principles  and  ncceptance  of  the  relief  concept  would  endanger 
BerlouEly  the  soundness  of  the  program. 

Under  the  Indiana  benefit  formula  the  weekly  amount  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  actunl  earnings  in  the  calendar  quarter  of 
highest  earnings  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5  completed 
calendar  quarters  of  an  individual's  employment.  Despite  thla 
somewhat  complicated  explanation,  the  formula  actually  represent* 
one  of  the  simplest  methods  yet  devised  of  approxiraailng  full- 
time  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  weekly  benefit 
amount.  It  is  assumed  that  within  the  year's  period  of  employ- 
ment an  individual  has  had  in  most  Instances  at  least  one  qtiarter 
of  full-time  work.  Thus  the  Indiana  formula  is  In  approximate 
compliance  with  the  proposed  requirement  of  relating  weekly  bene- 
fit amounts  to  full-time  weekly  earnings.  However,  the  Indiana 
formula  then  bases  duration  of  benefits — or  total  benefits  payable, 
up  to  the  maximum  of  15  week3  of  benefits — on  actual  earnings  In 
the  base  period  of  five  and  a  fraction  quarters,  rather  than  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  paying  benefits  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  Therein 
lies  the  major  departure  from  the  Byrnes  committee  bill  require- 
ments in  resi)ect  to  total  benefits  payable. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  examine  another  very  important 
objection  to  the  weekly  full-time  wage-base  requirement.  States 
that  have  attempted  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  weekly  full-time  wag^ 
base  for  the  computation  of  benefits  have  encountered  almost  in- 
surmountable administrative  difflcuities,  even  when  the  plan  of 
using  the  most  recent  wage  rate  is  followed.  Employers  are  con- 
fronted with  reporting  tasks  and  administrative  agencies  with  com- 
puting and  record-keeping  tasks  involving  weekly  and  hourly  rates 
of  pay,  hours  actually  worked,  full-time  working  schedule*,  and 
similar  detailed  matters.  Difficulties  of  deteremining  in  many  in- 
stances exactly  what  constitutes  regtilar  rates  of  pay  and  full-time 
working  schedules  are  obvious.  Studies  show  that  admlnlistratlve 
costs  of  State  programs,  Including  the  connected  employment  serv- 
ices, now  range  from  8.7  to  24  percent  of  contrlbuilona  collected. 
(The  administrative  cost  in  Indiana  for  1938,  including  the  employ- 
ment service,  was  about  14  percent  of  contributions.)  With  admin- 
istrative costs  already  quite  high  and  simplification  of  the  program 
an  aim.  it  would  appear  to  be  wholly  unwise  to  augment  adminia- 
tratlve  complexities  and  difflcuities. 

Under  a  fourth  requirement  of  the  Bjrmes  committee  bill,  waiting 
periods  preceding  payment  of  benefits  would  be  shortened  to  1  week 
of  total  unemployment.  The  Indiana  law  now  speclUcs  waiting 
periods  of  2  weeks  of  total  or  partial  tinemployment.  Purpoeea  of 
the  waiting  period  are  to  encourage  unemployed  individuals  to  seek 
new  employment  during  a  short  period  in  wlUch  they  still  are  living 
on  their  own  rt^Durcee.  and  to  provide  time  for  administrative  prt>- 
cedures  to  be  caxrled  out.    Practical  effecta  of  the  ahortetxlng  of  th* 
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waiting  period  would  be  to  create  added  administrative  dlfBculties 
In  carrying  out  the  registration  and  benefit  payment  procedures  on 
time;  to  cut  1  week  off  the  end  of  the  benefit  period,  when  It  Is 
most  needed  by  the  Individual,  and  add  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period;  to  reduce  the  incentive  for  Individuals  to  seek  new  employ- 
ment, and  to  Increase  benefits  paid  In  cases  of  short,  temporary 
lay-offs. 

While  It  Is  certain  that  provisions  of  the  Byrnes  committee  bill 
would  result  In  a  Rubetantlal  increase  in  benefits  payable  out  of  the 
Indiana  unemployment-compensation  f\uid,  figures  on  which  can 
be  based  an  exact  computation  of  such  an  Increase  are  not  avail- 
able. A  conservative  estimate  Is  that  the  proposed  amendments 
would  Increase  the  financial  drain  on  the  fund  15  to  20  percent. 

Benefits  paid  In  the  first  full  year  of  benefit  pajrments — April  1, 
1938,  to  April  1,  1939 — amounted  to  $20558,271  A  15-  to  20-per- 
cent Increase  would  have  amounted  to  $3,038,740  to  $4,051,654. 
At  the  present  time  benefits  are  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1,000,000  a  month.  A  15-  to  20-percent  increase  applied  to  the 
prerent  monthly  basis  would  amount  to  about  $150,000  to  $200,000 
a  month. 

The  estimate  of  a  15-  to  20-percent  Increase  In  benefits  payable 
In  Indiana  if  the  Byrnes  committee  amendments  were  enacted  is 
based  in  the  main  on  figures  indicating  the  13-week  minimum 
duration  requirement  would  increase  benefits  payable  to  at  least 
12  percent.  In  addition  to  that,  the  requirements  shortening  the 
waiting  perod.  relating  benefits  to  full-time  weekly  wages,  and 
',  establishing  a  $5  minimum-benefit  amount  would  Increase  the 
^     benefits  payable  in  an  unpredictable  amount. 

V  During  the  first  full  year  of  benefit  payments,  the  average  dura- 
\tion  of  benefits  established  by  eligible  applicants  was  about  12>-| 
Weeks.  If  the  13-week  minimum  were  established  and  the  present 
15-week  maximum  remained  in  effect,  it  could  be  assumed  that 
the  average  duration  would  l>e  about  14  weeks,  or  an  additional 
week  and  a  half  of  benefits  for  each  of  the  207.455  applicants  who 
established  benefit  rights  during  the  first  year  of  payments  in 
Indiana.  Those  figures  applied  to  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  of  $12.34  would  indicate  the  12-percent  Increase  growing 
out  of  the  13-week-mlnimum  duration  requirement. 

This  12-percent  Increase  estimate  obviously  Is  extremely  con- 
servative In  one  respect.  It  Is  obtained  by  using  figures  for  the 
first  full  year  of  benefit  payments,  during  which  the  total  benefits 
payable,  and  the  duration  of  benefits,  were  much  larger  than  they 
will  be  under  normal  circumstances  In  subsequent  years. 

While  the  foregoing  figures  Indicate  the  Immediate  cost  effect 
of  the  Byrnes  committee  amendments  on  the  Indiana  fund,  thty 
are  far  less  significant  than  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate,  over- 
all effect  in  adding  to  the  burden  that  must  be  borne  by  Industry. 
If  the  Incentive  for  stabilization  of  employment  Is  to  be  removed, 
the  ultimate  effect  can  only  b2  more  benefits  paid  out  to  Individuals 
In  the  place  of  wages  they  would  receive  for  working  under  a  stabi- 
lized program.  If  unemployment-compensation  pay-roll  taxes  are 
to  be  continued  indefinitely  at  an  average  rate  of  2.7  percent.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  ways  will  be  devised  to  accelerate 
the  outgo  from  the  State  fund  to  approximate  the  Income.  If  busi- 
ness is  to  continue  to  be  dwarfed  by  a  tax  load  that  It  cannot  afford 
to  carry,  the  result  can  only  be  more  unemployment,  and  hence 
more  unemployment-compensation  benefits. 

Business  In  Indiana  subject  to  the  unemplojrment-compensatlon 
program  had  a  $900,000,000  pay  roll  In  1937  and  a  $629,000,000  pay 
roll  in  1938.  At  the  1937  pay-roll  level,  business  of  the  Stat?  would 
be  compelled  to  look  forward  to  the  payment.  Indefinitely,  of 
$27,000,000  a  year  In  State  and  Federal  unemployment-compensation 
pay-roll  taxes — should  the  requirements  of  the  Byrnes  committee 
be  imposed.  At  the  1938  pay-roll  level,  the  annual  bill  would  be 
$18870.000. 

But  If  the  present  Indiana  program  Is  allowed  to  stand  without 
Interference.  It  Is  probable  that  the  annual  unemployment -compen- 
sation tax  bill  on  Indiana  business  eventually  will  be  reduced  auto- 
matically to  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000  or  less. 

Any  consideration  of  the  need  of  business  for  all  possible  relief 
from  unemployment-compensation  taxes  must  take  Into  account 
the  very  Important  factor  of  the  scheduled  Increases,  under  the 
present  social -security  law,  in  the  Federal  old-age  annuity  taxes. 
These  taxes  are  scheduled  to  Jump  from  1  percent  to  I'a  percent 
each  on  the  employer  and  the  employee  In  1940.  continuing  upward 
at  one-half  of  1  percent  Jumps  each  3  years  until  the  maximum  of 
3  percent  paid  by  the  employer  and  3  percent  by  the  employee  Is 
reached  In  1949. 

The  same  Indiana  pay  rolls  that  contribute  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  proeram  will  be  forced  in  1940 — assuming  the 
^  1937  pay-roll  level  of  $900.000.000 — to  shoulder  an  Increase  In  the 
old-age  annuity  tax  of  $4,500,000  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
another  $4  500,000  on  the  part  of  employees,  minus  some  deduc- 
tions by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  annuity  tax  is  not  paid  on 
earnings  of  persons  65  years  of  age  or  more  or  on  salaries  In  excess 
of  $3,000. 

Although  the  Byrnes  committee  bill  amends  all  phases  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  it  Ipnores  the  recommendations  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau  concerning  possible  reductions  in  the  sched- 
ule of  old-age  annuity  taxes  Shotild  the  bill  be  adopted.  It  would 
prescribe  for  Indiana  pay  rolls  subject  to  the  unemployment -com- 
pensation program,  with  some  exceptions,  a  pay-roll  tax  bill  In 
1949 — still  assuming  the  1937  pay-roll  level — of  $27,000,000  for  un- 
anployment  compensation  and  S37.000.0O0  for  old-age  annuttle*. 
paid'  by  employers,  and  another  $27,000,000  for  old-afr  annuities. 
paid  by  employees.  This  amounts  to  a  grand  total  of  $81,000,000. 
or  t  paroent,  but  leaves  out  of  conslderatloB  the  old-age  annuity 


tax  on  employers  of  less  than  el  ;ht  persons  and  the  somewhat  com- 
pensating exemption  from  the  payment  of  old-age  annuity  taxes 
on  salaries  In  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  and  on  earnings  of  persons 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  6  i. 

Arguments  have  been  advanc  k1  In  support  of  the  proposed  aver- 
age State  rate  of  2.7  percent  )n  all  pay  rolls  for  unemployment 
compensation  to  the  effect  thai  such  a  rate  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  financial  stability  of  a  Stite  program.  Such  arguments,  as 
applied  to  the  Indiana  program    appear  to  be  without  substance. 

In  Indiana,  when  payment  of  benefits  began  April  1.  1938, 
the  balance  in  the  State  fund  v  as  about  $27,000,000.  The  first  year 
of  benefit  payments  were  mat  e  under  conditions  of  most  severe 
strain  on  the  fund.  Charactt  rlstic  of  unemployment-compensa- 
tion programs,  the  start  of  bei  efit  payments  always  constitutes  a 
period  of  heavy  payments.  Ad<  ed  to  that  was  the  fact  that  bene- 
fit payments  started  at  a  time  w^n  Industry  was  In  a  low  p>olnt 
of  the  late  1937  and  early  II  38  economic  recession.  Yet  after 
a  full  year  of  benefit  payments,  under  such  conditions,  the  balance 
In  the  fund  on  AprU  1.  1939.  was  about  $24,324,000. 

More  significant  In  respect  to  the  trend  of  the  fund  under  some- 
what normal  conditions  was  :he  fact  that  the  balance  In  the 
fund  grew  $1,607,435  in  the  firs;  calendar  quarter  of  1939. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Indii  na  law  no  employer's  tax  contribu- 
tion to  his  own  reserve  fund  wi  I  cease  until  his  reserve  has  reached 
15  percent  of  his  preceding  cs  lendar  year's  pay  roll — an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  all  his  emplo  ees  all  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  If  his  plant  were  shu :  down  permanently.  If  every  In- 
diana employer  were  able  even  ually  to  build  up  a  15-percent  re- 
serve, the  State  unemployment-  compensation  fund  would  accumu- 
late $135,000,000.  as.suming  the  1937  pay-roll  level  of  $900,000,000. 
This  would  be  a  sufficient  reser  ire  to  pay  every  eligible  employee  In 
Indiana  the  full  amount  of  the  cash  benefits  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  point  nei  er  will  be  reached  at  which  all  em- 
ployers of  the  State  will  have  e  itablished  15-percent  reserves.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  Stat(  does  not  need  to  anticipate  auch 
severe  conditions  as  the  comp!  ete  shut-down  of  all  Industry  and 
the  full  payment  of  all  benefit  i  to  which  all  workers  are  entitled. 

Actually,  under  the  Indiana  law,  many  employers  under  normal 
conditions  will  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  years  establish  their 
15-percent  reserves,  others  will  ipproach  that  point  more  gradually, 
and  others  never  will  establish  i  iny  substantial  reserve.  Safeguards 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  tenefits  to  all  eligible  workers  lie  In 
these  phases  of  the  program : 

1.  If  an  employer's  Individui  il  reserve  becomes  exhausted,  ben- 
fits  are  paid  out  of  the  State  p  3ol,  to  which  all  employers  contrib- 
ute a  flat  rate  of  0.135  of  their  pay  rolls,  and  to  which  Is  credited 
Interest  received  on  State  fui  ds  in  the  custody  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

2.  If  an  individual  employer  is  not  carrying  his  own  load — that 
is,  if  his  Individual  reserve  goe  j  into  a  deficit — his  tax  will  be  In- 
creased to  3.7  percent  for  at  least  1  year,  continuing  until  the 
State  pool  has  been  reimbursed  for  benefits  paid  in  his  behalf. 

3.  As  an  additional  protectioi  to  the  now-growing  State  pool,  the 
State  imemployment-compensa  Ion  board  is  empowered.  If  the  bal- 
ance In  the  pool  falls  below  $3.(  00,000.  to  Increase  the  contributions 
to  the  pool  on  the  part  of  all  employers  to  a  flat  1  percent  of  all 
pay  rolls. 

Thus  under  the  Indiana  program  the  contribution  rates  are 
geared  to  meet  the  financial  n«  eds  of  the  program — expanding  and 
contracting  as  needs  arise  and  at  the  same  time  rewarding  those 
employers  who  succeed  in  sabilizing  their  employment.  The 
Byrnes  committee  bill  differs  ridically  in  that  It  would  eliminate 
the  rewards  for  stabilization,  wmld  establish  a  fixed  taxation  level, 
and  would  tend  to  gear  costs  of  the  program  upward  to  the  taxation 
level. 

Requirements  of  the  Byrnei  bUl  In  respect  to  unemployment 
compensation  are: 

1.  All  States  would  be  requlifd,  regardless  of  merit-rating  varia- 
tions among  individual  employ(  rs,  to  levy  pay-roll  taxes  that  would 
produce  the  equivalent  of  a  2.  ^-percent  levy  on  total  pay  rolls  of 
employers  subject  to  the  unemployment-compensation  programs 
The  Indiana  law  now  provides  for  the  Individual  reserve  partial- 
pool  type  of  funds,  with  merit-  ating  provisions  calculated  to  meet 
adequately  the  financial  need  i  of  the  program,  but  It  does  not 
attempt  to  perpetuate  an  arbiti  ary  2.7-percent  level  of  taxes  After 
reserves  have  been  built  up  to  levels  making  the  merit-rating  pro- 
visions effective,  the  financial  needs  of  the  Indiana  program  and 
employment  records  of  individual  employers  automatically  will 
control  rates  of  contribution. 

2.  A  minimum  13- week  dun  tlon  of  benefits  for  totally  unem- 
ployed eligible  individuals  woul  d  be  required. 

Indiana  now  bases  duration  i;f  benefits  within  a  maximum  of  15 
weeks  on  actual  earnings  of  an  applicant  In  his  base  period  of  five 
and  a  fraction  quarters.  Total  benefits  to  which  an  eligible  appli- 
cant Is  entitled  are  15  times  h  s  weekly  benefit  amount  or  16  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  in  the  ba»    period,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

3.  The  waiting  period  for  eligible  applicants  would  be  shortened 
to  1  week  of  total  unemploym<  nt. 

Indiana  now  requires  2  we  ks  of  total  or  partial  unemploy- 
ment as  a  waiting  period,  on  ;he  assumption  that  such  a  period 
Is  a  reasonable  length  of  tlm<  during  which  an  Individual  is  to 
look   for  new  employment   whi  e  living  on  his  own  resources. 

4  States  would  be  required  to  relate  weekly  benefit  amounts 
to  full-time  weekly  earnings— or  to  the  earnings  which  an  em- 
ployee would  have  received  hac  he  worked  full  time  at  his  regular 
rate  of  pay— And  to  meet  speci^ed  minima  ranging  from  $5  to  115. 
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Indiana   follows  the  much   simpler  plan  of  computing  weekly 

benefit  amounts  on  the  basis  of  actual  earnings  in  the  calendar 
quarter  of  highest  earnings  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5  com- 
pleted calendar  quarters  of  an  Individual's  empioyment.  The 
specified  minimum  amounts  would  affect  the  Indiana  program 
only  to  the  extent  of  Increasing  the  absolute  mintrmim  amnimt. 
trom  $2  to  $5.  MT^ 

5.  State  progrmms  would  be  administered  under  "merit"  jsystems 
approved  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

This  would  make  the  present  merit-system  administration  In 
Indiana  subject   to  Federal   approval   and   Implied   regulation. 

It  Is  significant  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  prcposals  affecting 
merit  rating  and  method  at  computing  benefits,  that  the  underly- 
ing aim  appears  to  l>e  Federal Ization  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. There  has  been  a  very  apparent  unwillxngness  on  the  part 
of  many  o^  the  social  theorists  In  this  field  to  accept  the  thinking 
developed  from  actual  experience  with  the  administration  of  the 
system  and  with  the  operation  of  a  business,  out  m  the  States. 
Indiana  has  done  a  notably  good  Job  in  administering  Its  law, 
partly  because  It  has  had  a  competent  administration,  partly 
beciMMf  of  the  cooperation  of  both  employers  and  employees  af- 
fected, and  partly  because  lU  law.  with  simple  method  of  com- 
puting benefits,  makes  all  this  possible. 


Shall  It  Be  War  or  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON    DANIEL   A.   REED,  OF  NEW  TORK, 

MAY   3.    1939 


Mr.  REEID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  me  recently  over  the  radio: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  President  Roosevelt 
for  some  time  past,  has  made  direct  attacks  upon  the  rulers  of  cer- 
tain nations  with  which  this  coimtry  is  at  peace.  This  conduct  oa 
the  part  of  our  Ctiief  Executive  is  unprecedented  In  the  annals  of 
our  history,  and  nothing  he  could  have  done  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  engender  resentment  and  hostility  than  to  publicly  criticize 
and  abuse  the  rulers  of  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
lon^  enjoyed  friendly  diplomatic  relations. 

If  President  Roosevelt  had  not  taken  sides  in  the  foreign  contro- 
versies and  had  adhered  strictly  to  a  course  of  cfQclal  conduct  In 
harmony  with  the  rules  of  neutrality,  he  might  have  become  the 
greatest  peacemaker  In  history.  Init  after  having  Involved  himsell  in 
the  pending  foreign  disputes  he  lost  this  opportunity  and  became 
merely  a  meddler.  I  believe  that  enough  has  taken  place  to  make 
all  good  dtlcens  realise  that  the  interference  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  European  and  oriental  affairs  which  do  not  concern  this  Nation 
is  a  dangerous  depsulure  from  sound  Executive  conduct. 

I  maintain  that  under  our  form  of  government  It  v,-as  never  in- 
tended by  those  who  founded  this  Republic  that  any  President 
should  use  his  offlclal  prestige  to  create  a  situation  by  which  a  free 
people  might  be  forced  unwlliingly  into  war.  For  a  Chief  Executive 
to  pursue  such  a  course  Is  a  transgression,  if  not  a  usurpation,  of 
power  never  contemplated  by  the  American  people.  To  permit  a 
President  to  exercise  such  power  is  In  violation  of  a  fundamental 
concept  of  our  Constitution.  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  discussing  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war.  made  these  observations: 

'The  provision  cf  the  Constitution  giving  the  war-making  power 
to  Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  rea- 
sons: icings  had  always  been  Involving  and  Impoverishing  their 
people  In  wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  tl^  good  at 
the  people  was  the  objert  This  our  convention  understood  to  be 
the  most  oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  so 
to  frame  the  Constitution  that  no  man  should  bold  the  power  of 
bringing  this  oppression  upon  us." 

I  say  here  and  now^that  the  violation  of  this  principle  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  brought  its  oppressions,  and  the  people  are  still 
suffering  from  them.  There  is  no  reason,  none  wliatever.  why  the 
citizens  of  this  country  shruld  suffer  or  permit  President  Eooeevelt 
to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  bring  down  UTX>n 
them  oppressions  as  great  or  greater  than  those  which  re&ulted  from 
the  World  War.  Koough  opprei>sion  from  that  war  and  the  New 
Deal  experiments  are  qiUte  suAcient.  wiihout  having  cur  country 
participate  in  another  foreign  armed  conflict  to  add  further  to  the 
cra'^hing  inijiiii which  are  people  are  now  suffering. 

AH  this  laek  of  neutrality,  which  ineriubly  builds  up  a  war 

psychoiosy.  tiappaaad  in  1917  when  Europe  was  sctually  at  wmr 
and  wlien  AoMSMAa  nclit*  were  bring  interfered  wiLb  by  both  sMss. 
How  mUnltely  worse  U  the  Atuaiion  tcoay    when   the  administra- 

ttoo  has  drqiipad  all  pretense  of   neuuaiity  and  has  de&niiely 


taken  sides  when  there  is  no  war  and  when  the  varlcus  European 
nations  are  doing  all  In  their  power  to  prevent  war.  The  Piesident. 
in  drumming  up  a  war  spirit  Ui  time  of  peace.  U  not  only  endanger- 
ing liis  country  but  is  making  It  harder  for  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  carry  through  their  processes  of  appeasement.  Tliey  iiave  not 
forgott<-n  what  war  means  and  are  determined  to  avoid  another 
disaster.  Our  highest  oSk^ials  are  scratchii^  matches  ahlle  they 
are  sitting  on  the  powder  kegs. 

It  is  qiute  unnecessary  to  call  attention  either  to  the  eost  of  the 
last  war  or  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  another  World 
War.  Terrible  and  horrible  as  the  last  war  proved  to  be  destructive 
•s  it  was  to  property  and  to  human  life,  the  Instruments  of  death 
and  violence  then  cannot  be  compared  with  the  cfhciency  of 
modem  Implements  of  human  destruction  which  are  now  available 
for  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings  and  the  demulition  of 
the  products  of  civilization 

The  cost  to  the  nations  involved  In  the  last  war  is  estimated  at 
»200.000.000.000.  Can  any  person  conceive  what  the  cost  of  a  mod- 
ern world  war  will  prove  to  be?  MilUons  of  lives  wet«  sacriaced 
thf  n.  and  among  them  thousands  of  Innocent  women  and  children. 
Villages  were  blotted  from  the  map.  Large  parts  of  industrial  cities 
were  wiped  out.  The  cost  to  our  own  Nation  was  over  a5 1.000.- 
000.000.  Our  own  Army  casualties  were  350.300  men — ell  t.h»»  in 
only  a  few  months  of  actual  Aghting. 

The  heartaches  and  the  suffering  of  our  soldiers  and  their  par- 
ents, wives,  and  children  have  t>een  pouring  over  my  desk  for  over 
ao  years. 

Is  our  Nation  in  financial  condition  to  engage  In  another  foreign 
war?  No;  certainly  net  I  Would  not  this  Nation  be  pMuperlsed  by 
a  violent  inflation?  Would  it  not  mean  on  immediate  chiinge  in 
our  form  of  government?  Without  participation  in  a  war  during 
the  last  7  years  the  naUonal  debt  is  so  large  it  sti^cgers  the  imagina- 
tion. Yet  clamor  for  war  emanates  from  our  high  ofllckil  quarters. 
Where  does  this  Nation  stand  AnanctaUy?  Vast  sums,  collected 
through  taxes,  tiave  been  spent.  But  this  Is  not  all.  Tl«  admmis- 
tration  has  borrowed  over  $16,000,000,000.  and  this  also  has  been 
spent.  The  result  is  an  intolerable  burden  of  debt,  even  without 
another  war. 

It  mti.rt  be  remembered  that  In  addition  to  the  natlcnal  debt  of 
$39,950,000,000  there  an  other  Goxernmcnt  oktligatiuns  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  amounting  to 
•5.416.700,000.  The  whole  story  of  the  public  debt  does  not  end 
with  these  figui-es.  because  there  are  authorised,  but  unissued, 
guaranteed  obligations  amounting  to  $9 .485 .000.000.  Once  these 
authorized  obligations  are  Issued  the  crushing  debt  burden  resting 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  will  be  seme  $60,000,000,000.  I 
ask  you  In  all  candor.  Is  the  United  States  finanriaily  prepared  for 
another  war? 

But  there  Is  something  far  more  Important  to  consider  than  the 
cost  of  another  war  In  dollars  and  cents.  The  cost  in  lives  and 
suffering  must  not  be  ignored.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  our  own  Army  casualties  In  the  World  War — S50.300 
men  in  just  a  few  months  of  Qghtiog — we  iiave  today  fi6.i)S8  service- 
connected  World  War  mental  cases  receiving  care  by  oui'  Govern- 
ment. Tliey  are  all  cases  where  mental  disease  is  the  major  ailment 
and  of  service  connection.  The  number  of  these  tragic  victims 
of  the  last  war  Is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase.  Thess 
66.396  mental  cases  were  boys  20  years  ago  and  were  then  acxirepted 
for  duty  by  their  Gcvernmient  as  bound  mcutally  and  physically. 
Today  they  are  pitiful  human  wrecks. 

I  am  astonished  to  see  by  the  Gallup  poll  that  the  cumber  of 
those  in  favor  of  sending  our  boys  Into  a  European  nar  has  in- 
creased from  5  percent  to  16  percent.  How  can  this  happen  unless 
through  continual  suggestion  that  war  is  Inevitabk?  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  tlie  names  of  the  16  percent  and  their  motive 
for  voting  to  send  our  boys  into  another  foreign  sliamble.  These 
persons  should  have  an  opportunity  to  embark  on  the  first  trans- 
port for  the  front  when  and  if  this  Nation  enters  the  fight 
overseas. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  light  of  past  experience  the  rockless  and 
intemperate  public  utterances  of  President  Roosevelt  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  relating  to  our  foreign  relations,  have  alarmed  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  We  all  know  that  to  the  average  fathar 
and  mother  the  term  "war"  is  almost  synonymous  wi:h  wliotoaala 
munier.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  tiie  Chief  ExccuUve  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  at  peace  with  ail  the  world,  to  rentem- 
ber  that  as  President  he  is  the  trustee  of  the  lives  of  millions  at 
his  fellow  citizens  I  do  itot  conoeive  U  to  be  tiie  function  of  a 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  to  engage  in  foreign  coctroversles 
that  do  not  concern  us  as  a  Nation.  The  belligerent  attitude  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  assumed  toward  soo:^-  nations,  and  Lb* 
partiality  he  has  shown  for  others  Is  something  for  which  this 
country  may  pay  dearly  In  years  Vo  come.  I  malninlB  that  the 
President  has  vioUted  the  fundaasaatal  principles  cf  our  foreign 
policy  as  laid  doan  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  Government. 
The  wi5e  admonition  of  Gecrge  Washington  to  his  fellcv  country- 
men with  reference  to  the  policy  that  should  be  foUoWed  in  our 
releMniis  with  (orei«;n  nations  Is  familiar  to  altnoet  evary  cUlaeh. 
but  even  so.  it  is  timdy  to  mention  wluU  he  had  to  say.  I  quote 
frcm  his  farewell  address: 

"The  nation  which  ImiHttH  loMMI  aaoUMr  an  *"*»**1W  battad. 
or  an  habitual  fondp—.  to  t»  amm  ta§m»  a  alavt  It  la  a  ilava 
to  IM  umtmoal/tf  or  to  lU  aflecMoB.  eHhsr  at  which  is  suActent  to 

"Antipathy    In    one    nation   agmlns<.   another 
readily  to  offer  uuMlt  and- injury,  to  lay  hold  at 
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umbragp.  and  to  he  haughty  and  Intractable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate envenomed   and   bloody  contests. 

"The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment  sometimes 
Impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  l)cst  calculations  of 
policy." 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  read  with  profound  astonishment  the  speech 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  Chicago  on  October  5.  1937,  in  which 
he  characterized  certain  nations  as  diseased  and  therefore  subject 
to  quarantine.  If  these  are  not  words  prompted  by  111  will,  I  can 
conceive  of  none  that  are. 

The  statement  made  by  President  Roosevelt  at  a  press  conference 
on  April  11  came  as  another  shock  to  the  American  public,  except 
perhaps  to  a  small  minority  whose  zeal  for  war  far  transcends  any 
desire  on  their  part  to  jjersonally  participate  in  the  actual  fighting 
when  and  if  war  is  declared.  I  claim  it  is  an  astounding  violation 
of  Executive  power  to  pledge  this  country  to  support  certain  foreign 
nations  in  the  event  of  a  European  war.  It  Is  an  assumption  of 
arlbtrary  power  surpassing  that  of  the  rulers  which  the  President 
so  violently  berates. 

The  precedent  which  Woodrow  Wilson  established  In  Ignoring  the 
advice  of  George  Washington  seems  to  be  the  one  that  Is  now  being 
followed  by  our  present  Chief  Executive.  When  I  speak  of  the  advice 
given  by  Washington  I  have  in  mind  not  only  the  part  of  his  Pare- 
well  Address  already  quoted  but  to  that  portion  where  he  suggests 
that— 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics, 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities." 

I  cannot  believe  that  American  citizens  have  lost  their  reverence 
for  those  who  fought  to  establish  our  freedom,  and  who  later  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  the 
past  150  years.  Out  of  the  mental  confusion  arising  from  war 
propaganda,  dally  and  hourly  pouring  in  over  the  radio  and  appear- 
ing In  the  press,  tirglng  preparedness,  the  calm  words  of  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  I  doubt  If  ever  In  the 
history  of  the  world  a  group  of  men  of  comparable  numbers,  with 
higher  motives  and  with  greater  consecration  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  ever  set  around  a  council  table  and  formulated  a  more  per- 
fect form  of  government  for  a  free  people  than  did  those  who 
framed  our  Constitution.  They  searched  the  annals  of  history; 
they  studied  every  form  of  government,  ancient  and  modern;  they 
exhausted  ail  the  then  existing  knowledge  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  problems  before  them;  they  plumbed  the  motives  of  men; 
and.  so  far  as  human  fallibility  would  permit,  they  sought  to  place 
all  sovereign  pwwer  in  the  people,  and  also  to  eliminate  the  means 
by  which  men,  ambitious  for  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power,  could 
seize  the  reins  of  government.  It  is  to  the  words  of  such  men  that 
we.  as  American  citizens,  should  give  heed  when  a  man  entrusted 
with  power  seeks  to  enlarge  his  powers  and  make  them  permanent. 

I  Invite  you  to  listen  to  the  words  of  James  Madison  on  the  ques- 
tion now  foremost  In  the  public  mind,  because  what  Madison  had 
to  say  is  pertinent  to  the  Issue  and  timely. 

"The  means  of  defense  against  foreign  danger,"  said  Mr.  Madison, 
"have  always  been  the  Instruments  of  tyranny  at  home."  And.  con- 
tinuing, he  said:  "Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  standing  maxim  to 
excite  war  whenever  a  revolt  was  apprehended.  Throughout  all 
Europe  the  armies,  kept  up  under  the  pretext  of  defending,  have 
enslaved  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  best 
concerted  system  of  absolute  power  in  Europe  could  maintain  lt<elf 
In  a  situation  where  no  alarms  of  external  danger  could  tame  the 
people  to  the  domestic  yoke." 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Madison  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion today,  both  here  and  abroad.  This  Is  no  time  to  become  hys- 
terical in  dealing,  with  national  defense,  since  every  sane  man 
knows  that  we  are  not  in  danger  of  attack  from  Europe.  Even 
before  there  are  any  hostilities  abroad.  President  Roosevelt  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  neu- 
trality by  taking  sides  in  the  controversy  and  berating.  In  the 
name  of  130.000.000  Americans,  the  rulers  of  other  nations. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war,  but  there  will  be 
no  alternative  If  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  Cabinet  spokesmen 
continue  to  involve  this  Nation  In  the  spider  web  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  22  years  ago.  Is  It  not  the  duty 
of  every  Amercan  citizen,  of  every  Christian  father  and  mother  to 
prote.'.t  against  Executive  meddling  in  the  age-old  bickerings  and 
controversies  of  foreign  nations  and  to  make  that  protest  now? 
Is  not  this  the  crucial  time  for  those  who  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  participation  In  a  foreign  war  to  assert,  and  to  assert 
emphatically,  their  rights  as  sovereign  citizens  to  remain  at  peace? 

I  say  that  the  time  for  every  citizen  to  speak  is  now.  because 
once  war  becomes  Inevitable  and  war  is  declared  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  will  be  supplanted  and 
suppressed  by  laws  so  drastic  and  enforced  by  informers  so  numer- 
ous and  tyrannical  that  protest  will  mean  prison  or  a  concentration 
camp. 

I  say  to  130,000,000  free  Americans:  Your  boys,  your  wealth,  yotir 
welfare,  your  liberties,  yotir  form  of  government  are  at  stake! 
It  Is  your  sacred,  patriotic.  Christian  duty  to  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  all  of  these  from  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  a  foreign  war. 
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not  with  any  thought  that  I 


PROPOSED    BILL 


The  policy  of  Congress  Is  declai  ed  to  be  "to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  public  control  and  owl  lershlp  of  agricultural  land  and 
resources  in  order  to  prevent  abj  entee  private  ownership  of  land, 
speculation  in  farm  lands,  explol  tation  of  farmers,  and  the  sub- 
jection to  debt  burdens  of  land  c  perated  by  owners." 


authorized  to  acquire  any  real 


property  within  the  United  Statei  and  its  territories,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  "by  purchase,  eierclse  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  or  gift." 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  purpose  is  »?50,000,000. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  1  ;ase  farm  lands  acquired  to  bona 
fide  farmers  or  other  cooperatives  on  conditions  he  prescribes  and 
also  to  operate  such  farms. 

It  Is  stipulated  that  In  acqulriig  farm  lands  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  what  the  average  m  t  return  of  the  lands  has  been 
during  the  preceding  10  years,  i  nd  what  It  probably  would  be 
should  the  land  remain  in  prlvai  e  ownership,  and  that  the  price 
paid  "shall  be,  as  nearly  as  poss:  ble,  what  the  land  would  bring 
In  the  open  market  without  an;  Government  subsidy  on  crops, 
direct  or  indirect." 

To  protect  standards  of  labor  it  is  provided: 

"The  wages,  hours,  conditions  c  f  labor,  or  terms  of  contract  for 
comjsensation  shall  be  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  worker  as  those 
prevailing  for  similar  work  in  tl  e  county  of.  or  in  the  counties 
adjacent  to,  the  place  of  employ  nent :  Provided,  That  the  wages 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Insure  to  th(  worker  at  least  the  second-class 
diet  as  defined  by  the  United  Slates  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
proper  housing  where  such  is  noi  already  existing  or  provided  by 
the  Secretary,  sufficient  clothing  for  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
and  adequate  provision  for  other  essential  needs." 
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fan  IS 
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FARM  LANDS  AND 

1.  All  good  farm  land  has 

All  good  farm  land  has  passed 
for  spectilative  selling  prices  or 

The  Department  of  Agricultur; 
acres  of  land  should  be  withdraw 

In  a  pamphlet.  Saving  the  Soil 

"Of  the  1.907,000.000  acres 
country,  exclusive  of  city  and 
In  some  degree  affected  by  erosloi 

"In  terms  of  money,  the  direc , 
•400,000.000  annually." 

In    1929    only    about    8.000 
farms — or  one  one-hundredth 
11  percent — about  one-ninth — of 

In  1935  there  were  88.662 
6,812.350  farms. 

In  1935,  3.099,091  farms  were 
3.210.224,  less  than  half  of  the 
owners,  and  48.104  were  operated 

Tenant  farmers  operated  2,865. 
and  there  were  336.802.000  acres 
percent — considerably  over  half — a  f 

By  1937,  Secretary  of  Agricultur ; 
farm  tenants  was  about  2,565.000, 

"Not  all  farm  tenants  need  to 
to  give  them  the  necessary  securi 
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away  freely  under  the  homestead 
today  there  are  more  tenants  than 
Insecure.     It  Is  well  to  aid 
and  opportunities  permit,  but  the 
to  the  remaining  tenants  must  be 
buying,  indeed,  sometimes  causes 
foreclostire,  the  end  result  of 
bettor  farm- tenant  system  and 
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the  total  farm  wage  bill. 
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better 
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Wallace  reports,  the  number  of 

and  he  commented: 

converted  Into  owners  In  order 
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laws;   yet  throughout  large  areas 
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2.  Government  policfes  mre  tncreaxtn^f  selling  prices  of  farms  and 
rentals  and  reducing  demands  for  farm  products 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  annual  report  for  1938  stetes 
that  in  1938  the  index  of  the  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  for  the 
entire  country  was  85.  compared  with  73  In  1933,  with  the  years 
1912-14  equaling  100.  and  makes  two  comments: 

(a)  "Important  among  the  current  factors  in  the  situation  are 
the  present  ample  supply  of  credit  for  land  transfers,  the  prevail- 
ing low  level  of  interest  rates,  and  the  sharp  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  decade  in  the  total  agricultural  indebtedness." 

(b)  "Many  farms  still  carry  indebtedness  that  is  excessive  In  re- 
lation to  their  earning  power. 

"Moreover,  farm  earning  power  tends  frequently  to  be  overesti- 
mated, particularly  when  land  values  are  rising.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  advance  results  from  an  actual  increase  In 
current  farm  earnings,  or  from  a  gain  In  the  net  income  to  the 
farmer  as  a  result  of  low  Interest  rates.  Whatever  the  cause, 
farmers  tend  to  capitalize  the  favorable  prospects  excessively  and 
to  make  them  the  base  for  an  vmwleldy  superstructure  of  debt." 

He  also  states:  *'Eent  paid  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  to 
nonfarmers  In  1935  Is  estimate  at  8699.000.000.  In  1936  at  $743.- 
000.000,  and  In   1937  at  8829,000,000." 

This  excludes  rentals  paid  to  relatives  and  to  other  farmers,  and 
since  buildings  on  rented  farms  are  notoriously  poor,  it  is  chiefly 
rent  for  farm  lands. 

In  1929  such  rentals  were  $1,110,000,000. 

Higher  prices  for  farm  products  due  to  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  have  curtailed  domestic  consumption,  which 
the  administration  seeks  to  increase  by  special  arrangements  for 
those  on  relief,  and  has  also  reduced  demand  abroad. 

We  exported  only  about  as  much  wheat  in  1938  as  in  many  years 
before  1932.  and  about  half  as  much  cotton. 

The  plan  for  export  bounties  on  farm  products  won't  meet  the 
situation. 

3.  Farm  program  does  riot  raise  standards  of  landless  farmers 

Par  the  current  fiscal  year,  rederal  expenditures  for  agriculture, 
exclusive  of  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
estimated  at  $1,092  973.500.  of  which  "aid  for  tenant  farmers"  is 
ooly  $26,800,000.  or  about  2»4   percent. 

A  small  part  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Rura. 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration  outlays  also  seepw  through  to  tenant 
faiTners  and  sharecroppers. 

Emergency  subsistence  payment  to  farmers  amounted  in  1938  to 
$22,609,000. 

4.  Mechanization  on  farms  militates  against  tenant  farmers 

Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  in  a  study  "The  Social  Effects  of  Recent 
Trends  in  Mechanization  of  Agriculture"  by  the  Texas  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  says: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that.  In  1830,  288  hours  of  man-labor 
were  required  to  produce  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  on  5  acres 
of  land.  By  1930  only  49  man-hours  were  needed  to  produce  100 
bushels  of  wheat  on  5  acres. 

"In  the  production  of  com.  the  number  of  man-hours  needed  to 
produce  100  bushels  dropped  from  about  180  in  1880  to  104  in  1030. 

"In  1930  only  235  man-hours  were  required  to  produce  a  bale  of 
cotton  as  compared  to  285  in  1900.  and  304  in  1880. 

"The  surpltis  of  (arm  tenants  available  in  Texas  has  created 
considerable  competition  among  tenants  for  places  to  rent;  and, 
as  a  result,  rental  rates  arc  rising.  In  areas  that  once  followed  the 
straight  third -and-fourth  share  rent  systems,  cash  rents  and  priv- 
ilege rents  of  various  types  arc  being  ufced.  Pasture  land,  which 
tenants  formerly  received  free  of  rent,  now  renu  frequently  for  $1 
per  acre. 

"In  some  areas  tenants  are  being  charged  cash  rent  for  their 
dwellinfCB.  In  many  areas  from  three  to  six  dollars  per  acre  is 
being  charged  for  land  planted  in  fee  crops.  On  many  of  these 
farms  the  cash  rent  on  the  feed  lands  amounts  to  more  than  the 
income  from  cotton." 

Dr.  Hamilton  estimates  there  are  tietween  200.000  and  300.000 
cotton  pickers. 

Mechanization  Is  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  farms  of  America  produce  about  one-half  of  all 
farm  production. 

This  leaves  one-half  of  farm  production  for  six-sevenths  of  tlie 
farms! 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  in  an  article  In  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  Monthly  Review  for  April  1938,  states: 

"Between  1930  and  1937.  according  to  the  best  data  available,  the 
number  of  tractors  (on  southern  farms)  Increased  from  12.2  per- 
cent to  18.5  percent  of  the  national  total.  While  tractors  increased 
23.7  percent  in  the  United  States,  they  Increased  87.9  percent  In 
the  10  southern  Cotton  States." 

5.  Present  status  of  farm  tenants  and  farm  labor 
Mr.   J.    R.    Butler,    president.    Southern    Tenant   Farmers'   Union, 
describes   the  status   of   "more   than    10.000.000   human   beings"  as 
"enslaved  in  chains  by  'King  Cotton,'  absolute  monarch  of  America's 
Southland." 
He  states: 

"During  the  past  5  years,  more  than  500.000  sharecropper  families, 
white  and  colwed.  have  been  displaced  from  their  homes,  forced 
into  the  cities,  there  to  begin  futile  competition  with  America's 
10,000,000  unemployed,  or  have  accepted  the  horrible  alternative 
of  becoming  farm  laborers,  paid  by  the  day.  for  working  from 
sun-up  to  dark,  at  a  wage  between  60  cents  and  $1.50," 


He  reports  the  practical  wtrrking  out  of  the  crop- reduction  pro- 
gram of  theJA.  A.  A.,  in  displacement  of  lalKT.  and  that  cash 
benefits  indiice  landowners  to  shift  from  sharrcropping  to  day 
labor,  thereby  depriving  former  tenant  farmers  of  their  rlghtfiu 
share  of  the  cash  benefit. 

He  says: 

"If  the  landowner  wishes  to  escape  the  burden  of  ftirnishlng' 
for  their  tenants  during  the  winter  months,  they  send  them  to 
Government  relief  agencies  for  groceries  and  clothing. 

"But  if  they  feel  that  relief  from  the  Government  may  make 
the  cotton  workers  less  eager  to  work  for  75  cents  a  day  wages 
the  following  spring,  these  families  are  kept  off  relief." 

In  1935.  the  then  Resettlement  Administration  estimated  that 
630.682  farms  with  91.346.000  acres,  presented  use  problems  which 
"appear  to  warrant  encouragement  of  a  change  from  crop  farming 
to  stock  ranchinj^.  or  to  forestry  or  other  conper\-ational  use." 

Fourteen  Southern  States  had  451.767,  or  over  two- thirds  of  these 
farms,  with  44.012.000  acres,  or  nearly  half  of  the  acreage. 

These  States  did  not  include  the  Dust  Bowl  nor  the  big  grazing 
States! 

Sharecroppers,  tenant  farmers,  and  farm  labor  are  being  made 
the  victims  of  this  'economic  planning"  for  the  benefit  of  southern 
plantation  monopolists  and  their  northern  avaricious  credit  brokers. 
6.  Present   status  of  Government  resettlement   projects 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  January  8, 
1839: 

"(1)  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  virtually  completed 
149  projects  which  were  initiated  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion or  other  preceding  agencies.  Tliis  total  includes  five  migra- 
tory labor  camps  and  three  suburban  hot»ing  projects  known  as 
Oreenbelt  towns.  The  remaining  projects  vary  greatly  in  type. 
Although  no  two  are  quite  alike,  they  all  fall  within  these  gen«-al 
cla-seificatlonB : 

"(a)   Full-time  farming  projects. 

"(b)  Subsistence  homestead  projects,  in  which  the  resident* 
produce  most  of  their  food  supplies  In  their  own  gardens,  and  earn 
their  principal  cash  income  by  working  in  established  Indusuies  in 
nearby  cities. 

"(c)  Part-time  farming  projects,  in  which  the  residents  earn  part 
of  their  income  by  working  in  industries  which  have  been  estat>- 
llshed  at  the  project  site. 

"(2)  Expenditures  on  all  projects  up  to  November  30.  1838, 
totaled  approximately  $102,678,753.  The  total  expenditures  for  all 
projects  except  the  sutrurban  communities  and  the  migratory  latxir 
campw  was  $64,461,122. 

"(3)  Although  some  of  the  projects  are  not  yet  ftUly  occupied. 
49.781  persons,  or  approximately  10,000  families,  were  in  residence 
as  of  December  1.  1938.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  a  break- 
down showing  the  number  of  adults  and  the  number  of  minors 
resident  in  our  projects.  In  general,  however,  the  tjrplcal  fumlltes 
selected  for  residence  included  two  adults  and  between  two  and 
three  children. 

"(4)  Industrial  enterprises  have  been  established,  or  are  being 
planned  for  nine  of  the  projects.  These  enterprl^s  include  bcs;ery 
mills,  woodworking  plant,  a  farm  equipment  factory,  and  two  gar- 
ment factories.  We  are  enclosing  a  statement  explaining  the  plan 
for  eetablishing  thc  hosiery  mills,  in  which  you  expressed  particular 
interest.  Approximately  35  additional  projects  have  some  type  ai 
agricultural  prcdutts  procesping  plants,  such  as  cotton  gins,  sirup 
mills,  and  feed  and  grist  mills.  In  most  cases  the  plants  are 
cooperatively  operated  by  the  project  residenu  for  the  proceMing 
Ol  their  own  crops." 

Thu  is  a  good  beginning,  but  meeU  the  needs  of  only  about 
1  percent  of  those  equally  needing  a  chance.  i 

7.  Reasons  for  provieions  as  to  payment 

The  admission  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  Federal  pay- 
ments to  landowners  for  soil  conservation,  crop  benefits,  etc. — really 
a  subsidy — has  Increased  the  selling  price  of  farm  lands  ehows  the 
necessity  for  ending  the  policy  of  scarcity  subsidy,  which  inures 
chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  farm-land  owners,  as  there  has  been  a 
marked  reduction  of  farm-mortgage  debt,  as  well  as  interest  rates. 

Government,  representing  all  the  jjeople,  cannot  maintain  class 
privileges. 

Itfi  largesse  to  farm-land  owners  was  designed  to  save  their  pro- 
ductive plant,  but  does  not  establish  a  precedent. 

The  fact  Government  has  given  such  salvaging  subsidy  gives  It  a 
prior  ethical  claim  to  acquire  farm  lands  for  the  use  of  the  most 
helpless  of  the  farm  population — on  the  tmsia  of  the  selling  price 
of  farms  without  a  Government  subsidy. 

In  the  early  thirties  few  farms  showed  a  net  return. 

No  net  return  means  no  commercial  selling  price. 

Government  must  not.  In  fairness  to  all,  buy  back  what  It  has 
created. 

Legally  title  to  all  land  is  inalienably  vested  In  the  Government 

State  or  Federal. 

Refusal  to  provide  Federal  subsidies  to  farmers  would  Insure 
acquie.scence  in  a  rational  program  of  land  taxation,  and  acquisi- 
tion for  the  public  welfare,  at  a  price  not  bloated  by  Treasury 
grants;  that  is.  by  taxes  on  consumers. 

Only  Federal  subsidies  prevents  the  debacle  of  agriculture  today. 

8.  Chief  alleged  objectitma  and  anstoers 

First.  Taxing  all  ground  rent  Into  SUte  and  local  treasuries  in 
place  of  taxes  on  consumption  would  make  land  avaUable  for  a  son^ 
and  remove  the  need  for  such  a  measvure. 
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This  should  be  done,  but  would  not  be  enough,  becatise  fanning 
can  no  longer  be  conducted  as  an  individualistic  competitive  enter- 
prise, as  the  growth  of  farmers'  selling  and  buying  cooperatives 
attests. 

Second.  The  plan  would  lead  to  an  orgy  of  speculation  In  farm 
lands  and  the  Government  would  be  struck  heavily. 

The  Government  will  be  much  more  careful  about  paying  high 
prices  for  land,  when  It  Is  to  retain  title,  instead  of  unloading  it  on 
sharecroppers.'  tenant  farmers,  and  agricultural  workers,  and  making 
them  hold  the  sack.  The  Government  can  refuse  to  buy  high- 
priced  land,  and  through  its  grants  from  the  Treasury  compel  State 
and  local  governments  to  adopt  tax  systems  which  will  reduce  the 
selling  price  of  good  farm  lands. 

Third.  It  will  ruin  farmers'  Independence. 

That  has  already  been  done;  and  the  wealthiest  farmers,  with 
the  highest -priced  land,  are  most  dependent  upon  the  Government, 
and  getting  the  biggest  cut  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  ultimately  the 
people,  by  bonuses,  soil-conservation  payments,  tariffs,  and  county 
agents'  services. 

Fourth.  The  yearning  for  ownership  Is  essential,  and  home  owner- 
ship is  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 

This  has  never  been  true  and  has  less  validity  now  than  ever. 

(a)  Home  ownership  for  low-Income  families  is  being  discouraged 
In  cities. 

(b)_Labor  has  too  much  sense  to  try  to  buy  out  railroads,  mines, 
factories,  and  most  distributing  agencies  and  run  them  as  owners. 

(c)  Mechanization  in  agriculture,  speculation  in  farm  lands  and 
In  farm  products,  and  soil  mining  has  made  individual  ownership 
of  farms  and  of  farm  equipment  and  machinery  highly  dangerous 
for  most  untrained  farmers. 

This  does  not  apply  so  much  to  well-financed  farmers  in  dairying. 

poultry,   fruits,   and   vegetables   near   large   industrial   centers.     It 

does  apply  to  a  great  majority  of  sharecropping  and  tenant  farmers 

and  agricultural  workers  throughout  the  Nation,  for  whose  benefit 

,  this  program  Is  devised. 

9.  Agricultural    experts    favor    general    plan    of    Government    and 

cooperative  farming 

Dr.  H.  C.  Nixon.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  executive  secretary.  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare: 

"I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  Government 

farming    corporations,    with    power    to    operate    farms    directly    or 

through   cooperative   societies;    in    other   words,    with    the   idea   of 

providing  facilities  by  which  more  people  can  help  themselves  as 

^  producers  and  consumers  on  the  countryside. 

"This  is  partlcuarly  Important  in  the  South,  where  so  many  people 
are  backed  up  on  the  land  but  where  human  and  physical  re- 
sources are  not  adequately  harnessed  for  producing  a  living  or  for 
living. 

"The  Farm  Security  Administration  program  Is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough." 

Dr.  J.  D.  Black,  department  of  economics.  Harvard  University: 

"So  far  as  the  proposal  relative  to  farming  operations  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  work  this  out  of  the  F.  S.  A.  by  the 
procedure  of  amending  the  act  to  permit  the  Government  to  acquire 
land  and  sell  it  under  flexible  long-time  contracts,  preceded  by 
short-term  lease  periods,  as  was  recommended  in  the  original  report 
on  farm  tenancy. 

"My  principal  objection  to  that  proposal  was  that  I  would  make 
the  period  during  which  the  contract  can  be  paid  completely  elastic 
up  to  40  years. 

"I  would  also  amend  the  act  to  permit  experimenting  with 
cooperative  farming  ventures.  I  think  we  must  feel  our  way  along 
with  respect  to  undertakings  of  this  sort.  In  general.  I  would  expect 
an  arrangement  under  which  each  man  operating  his  own  farm  by 
large-scale  machinery  was  owned  by  a  group  of  farmers  cooperating 
for  that  purpose  would  prove  more  satisfactory. 

"I  should  also  like  to  see  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  F.  S.  A. 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  is  warranted  by  the  success  which  it  achieves 
In  any  given  area." 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and  publisher,  and  Mark  P.  Ethridge, 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  Join  in  the  statement: 

"You  ask  our  opinion  on  the  value  of  an  expansion  of  the  reset- 
tlement program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  (of  29  representative  southern 
leaders),  as  stated  in  their  declaration,  to  vu'ge  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  program. 

"We  personally  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding,  constructive 
efforts  to  which  we  should  devote  ourselves  in  order  to  obtain  any 
measure  of  security  in  the  farming  regions  of  our  Nation. 

"The  limited  program  which  has  been  in  operation,  as  you  sug- 
gest, barely  touches  the  problem.  It  has  been  sufficient  to  prove, 
however,  the  soundness  of  such  a  plan,  and  the  overwhelming  need 
for  a  reconstruction  of  our  American  farm  life  along  these  lines." 

Dr.  T.  Lynn  Smith,  director,  experimental  stations,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 

"I  favor  a  limited  amount  of  governmental  experimentation  with 
large-scale  cooperative  agricultural  ventures.  I  am  particularly 
concerned,  however,  that  such  undertakings  be  designed  in  a  man- 
ner that  allocates  responsibilities  for  decis'ons  and  failures  to  the 
various  members  of  the  society.  In  other  v  ords.  if  all  of  the  think- 
ing is  reserved  for  a  few  managers  of  the  project,  In  my  estimation 
the  thing  has  failed  before  it  has  started. 

"There  are  problems  of  land  tenure  in  the  South  which  are  very 
real,  but  these  are  similar  to  tenure  problems  In  other  parts  of  the 
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country.    In  addition  to  these 
which  arise  out  of  the  plantatloi 
great  mass  of  the  agriculturists 
people  shoulder  all  the  responsi 
so-called  tenancy  of  the  South  is 
inefficient  labor,  low  returns  to 
haustion,  etc.     It  is  interesting 
the  institution  of  slavery  receivei  1 

"Why  not  saddle  the  responslqil 
where    it    properly   belongs^ 
cooperation  will   be  evolved 
advantages  of  large-scale  a^icultiire 
the   world   large-scale   agriculture 
velopment  of  a  small  selected  gr  )up 
mass  of  the  population  has  rema:  ned 

Dean  Thomas  S.  Staples,  Hend 

"We  need  to  subsidize  or  flnar 
farmer.    It  is  unwise,  to  my  noti 
the  lowlands,  the  highlands,  and 
uated  in  social  and  geographical 
customed.     To  be  specific,  it  is 
bring  people  from  the  hills  and 
lived  in  houses  situated  far  apart 
as   the   Dycss   colony.     It    is   unfilr 
Government  farming  corporations 
sldize  the  projects  at  the  expenj  e 
principle    agricultural '  cooperative 
believe  in  the  Government  subsic  Izing 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  directof 
University : 

"I  believe  that  In  the  present 
tenants,  in  the  South  notably,  th 
above  the  rather  questionable  u 
fee  simple,  and  (b)  for  intelligi 
the  form  of  Government  services 
themselves. 

"No  other  arrangement  that  I 
long-exploited  producer  at  the  bottom 
tribute  intelligently  to  the  pres 

William   Much,    president,   distlict 
America,  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
a   trial    to   this   experimental    p 
when  full  facts  have  been  developed 

The  proposal  is  not  to  "social 
but   to  extend   rapidly   practical 
and  provision  of  Government  di 
of    thousands    of    untrained    and 
methods  which  have  already  pro\  »n 
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South  has  the  acute  problems 
system  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ave  no  tenure  rights,  and  a  few 
liilities.     At  the  present  time  the 
blamed  for  the  one -crop  system, 
he  laborers,  soil  erosion,  soil  ex- 
note  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
the  blame  for  these, 
ity  onto  the  plantation  system 
in   the    futxire    a   system   of 
will   overcome  the  social   dls- 
But  so  far  in  the  history  of 
has   always   resulted   In   the   de- 
of  the  elite,  while  the  great 
in  ignorance  and  poverty." 
ix  College.  Conway,  Ark.: 
;e  the  marginal  and  submarginal 
n,  for  us  to  colonize  people  from 
he  alleys  together  in  colonies  sit- 
areas  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
ny  opinion  that  it  Is  unwise  to 
the  bottoms  where  they  have 
and  locate  them  in  such  projects 
as  well   as   unwise   to   set   up 
for  a  few  of  the  people  and  sub- 
of  other  people.     I  approve   in 
societies.      However,    I    do    not 
them." 
.  department  social  science,  Fisk 

situation  of  the  great  mass  of 

major  needs  are  (a)  for  security 

ilque  advantage  of  ov^-nershlp   in 

nt    and    dependable    guidance    in 

in  the  interest  of  the  producers 

can  think  of  can  serve  both  the 

and  at  the  same  time  con- 

tlon  of  the  soul  of  the  South." 

20,   United    Mine   Workers   of 
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well  for  the  Government  to  give 
position    of   cooperative    farming 

in  the  matter." 

e  "  or  "collectiveize"  agriculture, 

overnmcnt   ownership   of   farms, 

ion  and  guidance  for  hundreds 

impoverished    farm    famUies    by 

their  worth. 
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HON.  ALVi .  B.  ADAMS 

OF   CO]  ORADO 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  ^  lay  4,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  DETRC  IT  NEWS  OF  MAY  2,  1939 


Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 
ator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Broivn 
that  the  leading  editorial  fr 
1939,  be  inserted  in  the  RECoit 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follok 


t  le  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


[Prom  the  Detroit  t  ews  of  May  2,  1939] 

QUOTA    WORKI     A    HARDSHIP 


The  Mount  Clemens  factory  of 
not  operate  this  year  unless  the  : 
the  quota  restrictions  put  on  Its 
years  has  furnished  the  market 
sugar-beet  industry  in  Macomb.  ! 
and  Washtenaw  Counties. 

Such  a  shut-down  coming  at 
must  be  well  advanced  will  worl 
quick  shift  to  some  less  profitabl* 
no  preparations.  The  plant  man 
and  more  than  1.000  farmers  will 

The  logic  of  the  entire  sugar- 
not  clear.     Before  a  hearing  of  v. 
House  of  Representatives  recently 
said  the  sugar  industry  Is  subsi 
annually.     When  questioned,  he 


on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 

],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  Detroit  News  of  May  2, 


s: 


the  Northeastern  Sugar  Co.  will 

r  spartment  of  Agriculture  changes 

)roduction.     This  plant  for  many 

ihich  has  built  up  a  flourishing 

t.  Clair,  Genesee,  Wayne,  Monroe, 


a  time  when   agricultural  plans 

hardship.     Farmers  must  make 

crops  for  which  they  have  made 

management  says  300  factory  workers 

be  affected. 

rol  policy  of  the  Government  is 

Agricultural  Committee  of  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 

idi^cd  by  gifts  of  about  $350,000,000 

dmitted  that  the  Eimount  spent 
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annually  by  Americans  for  sugar  would  be  that  much  less  If  quotas, 
tariffs,  and  benefit  payments  to  growei»  were  discontinued. 

So  the  people  pay  $350,000,000  to  reward  producers  for  accepting 
quotas,  and  the  quotas  shut  down  factories  so  stigar  cannot  be 
made  from  beets,  farmers  cannot  find  markets  for  their  crops,  and 
workers  lose  their  jobs.  It  probably  is  carefully  thought  out  by 
Washington  experts  but  it  will  be  confusing  to  the  people  In  those 
six  Michigan  counties  who  have  depended  largely  ou  the  sugar-beet 
Industry  for  a  living. 
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Red  Cross  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  4.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  NORMAN  H.  DAVIS,  APRIIi  34.   1939 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress made  by  the  Honorable  Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  at  the  session  of  the  annual  Red 
Cross  Convention,  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C^ 
April  24,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  opening  session  of  our  annual  convention  we  witness 
again  a  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  voluntary  service  which  Is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  delegates  gathered  In  this 
hall,  the  associates  In  communities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
their  predecessors  have,  by  Intelligent  leadership  and  unselfish 
eervice,  definitely  established  the  American  Red  Cross  as  an  essen- 
tial expression  of  our  national  life. 

This  convention  marks  the  end  of  my  first  year  as  your  chair- 
man. I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  privilege  and  honor  which  I 
enjoy  In  serving  with  you.  and  I  am  conscious,  also,  of  the 
responsibilities  which  my  office  entails.  During  the  last  12  months 
I  have  seen  the  Red  Cross  in  action,  dealing  with  great  emer- 
gencies and  maintaining  the  lines  of  service  and  communication 
which  reach  out  to  meet  human  distress  and  need  In  every  com- 
munity In  this  country,  and  also  In  certain  stricken  areas  abroad. 

I  have  been  able  to  meet  and  confer  with  niany  of  the  leaders 
of  our  chapters,  representative  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whose 
intelligent  and  unselfish  efforts  have  made  such  service  possible. 
I  have  discussed  the  common  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  Red 
Cross  with  the  representatives  of  other  national  societies.  For  me 
It  has  been  a  year  of  education  and  Inspiration,  and  I  share  with 
you  the  deep  satisfaction  of  partirlprntion  in  a  great  endeavor. 

The  Red  Cross  enjoys  unusual  confidence  and  support  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  thousands  of  communities,  great  and  small, 
citizens  of  every  class  have  found  time  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
their  busy  lives — a  portion  of  their  substance — to  the  development 
of  the  Red  Cross.  They  have  created  an  organization  embodytag 
the  better  side  of  human  nature,  an  Impressive  example  of  our 
national  unity  and  solidarity,  a  great  reservoir  of  the  American 
spirit  of  neighborly  service  from  which  we  may  draw  the  resources 
to  meet  great  emergencies. 

There  is  much  that  I  might  say  to  you  of  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment In  our  various  fields  of  service  since  the  meeting  In 
San  Francisco  last  year,  but  ample  provision  has  bet?n  made  for 
Buch  discussion  In  the  succeeding  sessions  of  this  convention.  I 
feel  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  make  reference  to  some  of  our  major 
•ctivitles. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  faced  with  a  number  of  tragic 
situations  requiring  relief  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Emergency 
aid  and  rehabilitation  following  the  hurricane  which  struck  New 
England  and  N<?w  York  last  September  alone  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  11.682.000.  In  an  appeal  confined  largely  to  the  affected 
States  a  total  of  $931,000  was  raised  and  the  balance  had  to  be  pro- 
vided from  the  national  disaster  relief  appropriation  and  the 
dl.«aster  revolving  fund. 

There  were  many  other  disasters — not  so  large  or  spectacular  in 
their  scope,  but  involving  the  same  suffering  and  the  same  privation. 
These  smaller  disasters,  numbering  140  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  continental  United  States  and  required 
aid  In  excess  of  $1,000,000.  But  the  expwnse  thus  incurred  by  no 
means  represents  the  full  value  of  the  aid  rendered.  To  this  sum 
mu.st  be  added  the  Immeasurable  value  of  the  devoted  service  of 
several  hundred  thousand  Red  Cross  volunteers.    These  volunteers 


In  our  3,714  chapters  Join  hands  with  the  national  orgmnlyatlon  to 
give  the  Nation  assxirance  that  human  need  will  be  met  when 
disaster  occurs. 

There  ha«  been  a  satisfactory  growth  in  all  of  our  services  and  a 
corresponding  public  support.  The  number  of  persons  helped 
through  otu-  chapters  and  the  national  organization  shoe's  a  marked 
Increase.  The  persons  trained  in  first  aid  and  lifesaving.  the 
mothers  and  younger  women  completing  courses  in  home  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  elck,  the  veterans  and  service  men  who  have  been 
assisted,  the  needy  families  who  have  received  care  fron  the  public- 
health  nurses  and  from  our  home-service  worlters  iorxi  a  vast  and 
grateful  legion. 

0\u  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  or  give  first  aid  on  highwaya, 
in  homes,  farms,  and  Industries  have  been  rewarded  with  encoiurag- 
Ing  results.  We  have  strengthened  and  consolidated  our  nursing 
se:  vices,  establishing  a  unified  direction  that  assures  a  soiuid  and 
consistent  development,  and.  we  hope,  a  great  Increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  qualified  nurses  in  the  first  reserve  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Our  jtmlor  membership  has  increased  to  over  9.000.000.  and  the 
senior  enrollment  now  numbers  upward  of  5.700.000  men  and 
wcMnen  in  all  walks  of  life  and  In  every  corner  of  our  Nation.  Such 
a  devoted  army  is  indeed  an  effective  force  for  good  in  these 
unsettled  days. 

During  the  past  year  pressing  calls  have  come  for  emergency 
aB.«ls'.ance  from  several  parts  of  the  world.  Of  these,  the  most 
urgent  were  from  China  and  Spain.  For  China,  through  appro- 
priations and  collections,  we  have  mads  available  for  relief  over 
$810,000  and  in  addition  have  provided  large  quantities  of  medical 
supplies  donated  by  the  public,  and  two  cargoes  of  wheat  provided 
by  the  Government. 

Spain  has  presented  many  distressing  problems,  nnt,  the  Red 
Cross  was  called  upon  to  assist  American  citizens  to  leave  the 
danger  zones.  Then  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  ap- 
pealed for  funds  to  finance  its  work  with  the  wo\inded  and  prison- 
ers of  war  in  both  Loyalist  and  Nationalist  territory.  Large  quan- 
tities of  flotir  and  wheat  from  our  surplus  supplies  were  also  pro- 
vided for  Impartial  relief  of  women  and  children  refugees  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  This  aid  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  in  providing  flcur  and  wheat  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  Maritime  Commission  in  furnishing  free  trans- 
portation, and  the  American  Quakers  ?n  acting  as  distributing 
agents  in  Spain.  Furthermore,  a  grant  cf  $20,000  was  made  to  the 
PYench  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  caring  for  Spanish  refugees  In  Prance. 
Altogether  some  $200,000  has  been  provided  from  our  national  re- 
serves in  connection  with  the  relief  problem  of  Spain. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Czechoslovakia  was  also  asststed  through 
donations  of  milk  and  the  transfer,  through  our  organization,  of 
funds  collected  In  the  United  States. 

The  sad  plight  of  the  Jewish  and  other  refugees  In  central 
Europe  also  has  been  a  question  of  serious  ccncem'.  Although 
recognizing  that  this  problem  Is  so  politically  complicated  as  to  re- 
quire governmental  initiative  and  action  rather  than  that  of  private 
agencies.  I  have,  nevertlieless.  as  chairman  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  appealed  to  the  61  national  societies  to  render  suctx 
emergency  assistance  as  may  be  possible  and  necessary  to  the  Red 
Cross  societies  of  those  countries  where  temporary  refuge  is  being 
provided. 

The  devastating  earthquake  of  last  January  in  Chile  left  great 
suffering  in  its  wake.  To  meet  these  needs  medical  supplies,  vac- 
cines, serums,  and  foodstuffs  were  rushed  by  Array  and  commercial 
airplanes  to  the  scene  Later,  shelter  tents  and  clothing  were  sent. 
In  addition  to  this.  Red  Cross  cash  grants  and  collections  of  $45,000 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  while  In  total. 
American  donations  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to  over 
$160,000. 

Thus  today,  as  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has,  through  Its  far-reaching  activities,  maintamcd  a  t)arr:er 
against  the  forces  of  disintegration  which  inevitably  lollow  natural 
catastrophes.  It  has  mobilized  the  Nation's  resources  to  relieve  the 
victims  of  war  and  the  despair  of  war's  aftermath.  Its  understand- 
ing and  its  mercy  have  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  destruction 
and  distress. 

Men  of  all  nations  have  tried  vsJlantly  through  the  ages  to  estab- 
lish Institutions,  principles,  laws,  and  rules  of  conduct  to  Insure 
a  greater  measure  of  Jtistlce.  forbearance,  security,  and  peace  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations.  While  erecting  these  safeguards,  man's 
inventive  genius  also  has  been  creating  forc€?s  for  his  progress  and 
convenience — forces  "which  may.  however,  be  used  to  his  detriment 
or  even  destruction,  and  which,  unfortunately,  man  has  not  yet 
learned  to  control.  We  can  speak  and  be  heard  aroutul  the  world, 
but  the  mes-^ges  that  pass  In  the  air  carry  too  often  the  foreboding 
of  disaster.  We  have  made  the  world  a  neighborhood  by  the  marvel 
of  communication  and  transportation,  but  the  spirit  of  neighbor- 
liness  does  not  always  pass  so  readily  over  these  facilities  as  the 
spirit  of  Intolerance  and  strife. 

The  building  of  our  civilization  has  been  a  slow  and  tedlotis 
process  of  evolution,  with  varying  periods  of  progress  and  retro- 
gression. Today  there  are  disturbing  Indications  of  retrogression. 
We  see  man's  disruptive  forces  at  work — forces  destructive  of  the 
basic  principles  that  men  of  good  will  In  every  nation  hold  dear. 
Treaties,  laws,  and  covenants  of  peace  which  have  been  bulwarks  of 
security  and  confidence  are  being  brushed  aside,  leaving  nothing 
but  naked  force  to  take  their  place.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is, 
accordingly,  In  a  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 
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In  this  weltCT  of  uncertainty  It  Is  encouraging  and  significant 
that  one  most  important  International  covenant,  the  Treaty  of 
Geneva,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  Retr  Cross,  signed  in  1884, 
has  never  been  criticized,  challenged,  or  repudiated  by  any  nation. 
This  Red  Cross  Convention,  which  was  originally  signed  by  12 
governmenta  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  has  grown  to  include 
65  adherents  and  to  become  the  universal  authoritative  guide  and 
protector  of  the  forces  of  mercy  in  time  of  war. 

I  cannot  emphsdize  too  strongly  the  belief  that  the  Red  Cross 
societies  must  all  carefully  guard  this  treaty,  this  world-unifying 
force,  with  every  resource  at  their  command.  They  should,  fur- 
thermore, endeavor  to  supplement  It  by  securing  agreement  on 
protective  measures  to  minimize  the  horror  and  suffering  of  modern 
warfare,  and  particularly  to  safeguard  women  and  children  against 
slaughter  by  bombs  from  the  air. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Red  Cross  to  deal  with  or 
pass  judgment  on  political  questions.  It  has  no  authority  to 
determine  what  the  rules  of  warfare,  shall  be.  Of  necessity,  how- 
ever, it  is  concerned  with  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  modern 
warfare  and  the  increasing  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it 
to  care  for  the  civilian  victims  of  war.  It  must,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  promote,  by  every  means  in  Its  power,  peaceful  and  humane 
instincts  among  the  people  of  the  world.  In  this  endeavor  It 
will  have  the  force  of  a  great  movement — the  strength  of  the 
good  will  generated  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  in  every 
nation  who  earnestly  desire  to  contribute  to  human  welfare. 

Bom  on  the  battlefield,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  years  was  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Now.  however, 
aside  from  its  responsibilities  In  war  and  its  increasing  peacetime 
activities,  it  bae  become  a  great  channel  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  cooperation  and  friendship.  Today  It  bands  together 
in  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  in  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  many  millions  of  Red  Cross  members  in  61 
nations.  In  the  Red  Cross  we  have  expression  of  universally  ac- 
cepted moral  principles  which  extend  beyond  all  national  bounda- 
ries; a  great  instrument  of  human  progress  that  withstands  the 
forces  of  prejudice,   of  intolerance,  and  of  strife. 

Around  the  council  table  of  the  international  Red  Cross  are 
seated  representatives  of  all  nations.  I  have  myself  seen  within  a 
year  men  from  countries  locked  in  undeclared  war,  men  represent- 
ing opposing  sides  in  civil  strife,  seated  in  Red  Cross  conclaves. 
In  these  councils  there  are  no  political  divisions.  Here  men's 
minds  are  Intent  on  methods  of  mercy,  of  saving  lives,  of  preserving 
the  flner  human  Instincts  of  generosity  and  fellowship. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  America  has  little  or  no  respon- 
sibility to  assist  the  victims  of  catastrophe  In  the  outside  world. 
Of  course,  the  obligations  of  charity  begin  at  home,  and  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  at  home,  but  as  charity 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  ends  at  home,  so  the  American 
Red  Cross  must,  within  the  limit  of  its  recources,  extend  aid  to  the 
victims  of  disaster  in  the  world  neighborhood  in  which  we  live. 

The  charter  obligations  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  well  de- 
fined. Our  responsibilities  are  clear.  We  are  called  upon  to  act  in 
matters  of  relief  under  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  in  time  of  war.  to 
furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  carry  on  a  system 
of  national  and  international  relief  In  time  of  peace,  and  to  apply 
the  same  to  the  mitigation  of  suffering  •  •  •  and  to  devise 
and  carry  on  measures  of  prevention. 

Under  this  wide  franchise  we  are  pledged  to  duties  that  are 
challenging  and  inspiring.  Men  and  women  In  every  walk  of  life 
Fhould  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this  endeavor. 
We  need  their  support  to  help  us  mfeet  our  obligations  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  assist  in  mitigating  suffering,  and  to  devise 
methods  of  preventing  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  overemphasize  the  opportunity  of 
the  Red  Cross.  I  have  watched  its  growing  success  as  It  ministered 
to  human  suffering.  I  have  seen  its  impartiality  and  hiunanity 
bring  together  peoples  and  nations  of  every  sort  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  faith. 

In  the  light  of  my  experience.  I  say  to  the  millions  of  Red  Cross 
members  and  workers  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world— 
you  have  forged  a  great  instrument  of  human  cooperation  which 
is  of  increasing  importance  and  benefit  to  mankind.  We  must  all 
work  to  strengthen  this  great  agency,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
Ideals  of  its  founders  and  the  challenge  of  today.  I  urge  that,  as 
a  minimum  and  as  a  token  of  our  resolve  to  be  prepared  for  all 
eventualities,  we  set  our  plans  to  increase  our  Red  Cross  member- 
fhip  by  at  least  a  million  members  in  the  coming  annual  roll  call. 
■We  are  today  confronted  not  only  with  a  struggle  of  ideas  but 
Of  values,  and  in  that  struggle  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  see  that  where  brute  force  leaves  Its  victims  mercy 
and  helpfulness  will  follow. 

At  whatever  cost,  we  must  keep  open  the  channels  of  under- 
standing and  service  which  the  Red  Cross  has  established,  face 
our  obligations  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  move  forward  toward  the 
goal  we  so  earnestly  desire.  If  we  can  realize  the  significance  of 
the  Red  Cross  In  the  world  today.  If  we  can  mobilize  the  moral 
forces  in  this  Nation  and  In  other  nations,  the  Red  Cross  emblem 
will  lead  the  great  majority  who.  In  their  hearts,  hold  true  to  the 
course  of  human  kindness,  human  sympathy,  and  human  under- 
standing, the  great  majority  of  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  age-old 
faith  of  good  will  and  fellowship  among  men.  There  is  in  such  a 
fellowship  a  bond  between  men  and  nations  more  lasting  than  the 
spoils  of  victory  and  more  satisfying  than  the  pursuits  of  war. 
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ARTICLE  BY  JDHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.   BONE.     Mr.   President 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ( 
article  from  the  pen  of  John 
for  prominent  magazines.    Sobie 
duced  in  Congress  dealing  wit  i 
come  received  during  wartime 
particularly  at  the  hands  of  oi  le 
cially  of  that  section  dealinj 
$1,000,000.    Some  misinforma  ion 
perately   and    mildly,    has    be<  n 
matter  of  the  levels  of  taxation 
proposal  would,  of  course,  have 
of  the  Members  of  this  body 
a  judge  to  decide  what  they  shjould 
sion   of   decimal   points,   but 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Flynn  in 

value  to  those  who  have  interepted 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUotvs 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
'^  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
Flynn,  a  well-known  writer 
time  ago  a  bill  was  intro- 
the  question  of  taxes  on  in- 
There  was  discussion  of  it, 
or  two  commentators,  espe- 
with  net  incomes  of  over 
I  think,  to  state  it  tern- 
given   to    the   public.     The 
under  the  wartime  taxation 

to  rest  in  the  sound  discretion 
I  would  not  set  myself  up  as 

be  or  indulge  in  a  discus- 
think   the   particular   matter 
his  article  will  prove  of  great 

themselves  in  this  bill, 
he  article  was  ordered  to  be 
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The  Senate  will  soon  be  called 
profits  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
other  Senators.     When  this  bill 
rtp>orters   made   much    of    the 
brackets  were  so  severe  that  they 
a  million-dollar  income,  they 
criticism,  would  actually  be  ta.xec 
his  income. 

Here  is  how  they  worked  it  oi 
payer's    net    taxable    income    for 
81.0O0.000.     On  that  there  would 
of  $79,750.    The  Federal  tax  wouH 
$1,061,030. 

This  would  Indeed  be 
look  at   the  facts.     We  begin   wllji 
payer    has    an    income    of    Jl.OOO.i 
Let  us  assume  the  year  we  are 
net  taxable   income  for   Federal 
that  figure  one  must  deduct  the 
1938   income.    In  other  words 
would   be  $1,000,000  plus  the 
payer  had  the  same  Income  in 
come  would   be  $79,750.     His 
His  net  income  for  Federal 
$79,750  paid  in  State  taxes. 

To  put  this  differently,  the 
him  with  the  Federal  Government 
Federal  Government  permits  him 
to  arrive  at  the  tax  base  for 
not  permit  him  to  deduct  the 
State  tax  purposes.     The  taxable 
be  $1,079,750.     The  taxable  incon^e 
$1,079,750.  less  the  State  tax,  ma 
eral  purposes  $1,000,000,      That's 
net  taxable  Income.      And  so  whet 
of  a  million  dollars  as  an 
which  the  State  taxes  for  the 

Now  with  this  as  a  base,  let  U) 
under  this  bill.     He  is  paying 
These  he  will  pay  in  1940  of  cour^ 
Now  what  will  he  have  to  pay? 

State    income    tax,    7.9    percent 
$1.079,750 

Federal  income  tax: 

6  percent  on  $1,000,000 

Tax   on    $20.000 

93  percent  on  balance  of  $99  I 
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introduced   various  newspaper 

that    the    taxes  in    the   higher 

»ere  conHscatory.     A  person  with 

anr^ounced  In  a  burst  of  triumphant 

$1,061,030.  or  $61,030  more  than 

t.  They  assumed  that  the  tax- 
Federal  tax  purjKJses  would  be 
)e  a  State  tax  In  New  Torlc  State 

be  $981,280,  making  a  total  of 

confiscatory  If  it  were  true.    But  let  us 
the  assvimptlon   that  the  tax- 
taxable    for    Federal    purposes, 
ing   with  is   1939.      What  Is  the 
3urposes  in   1939?     To  arrive  at 
State  taxes  paid  in  1939  on  the 
person's  income  before  taxes 
tax  paid.     Assuming  the   tax- 
12^8.  the  State  tax  on  his  1938  in- 
In    1939    would   be   $1,079,750. 
would  be  $1,079,750,  less  the 


taxj^yer's  Income  must  be  shared  by 

and  the  State  government      The 

o  deduct  what  he  pays  the  State 

purposes.     But  the  State  does 

tax  to  arrive  at  the  base  for 

ncome  for  State  purposes  would 

for  Federal  purposes  would  be 

il  ing  his  taxable  income  for  Fed- 

I  ow  we  arrive  at  a  nUllion-dollar 

our  reporters  took  a  net  Income 

they  took  an  income  from 

preceding  year  had  been  deducted. 

see  what  a  taxpayer  would  pay 

Infcome  taxes  on  his   1930  income. 

His  1939  income  Is  $1,079,750. 
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As  his  Income  is  $1,079,750.  his  tax  consumes  all  but  $12,360  of 
his  income.  This  Is  a  very  different  result  from  the  one  given  by 
the  critics.  It  leaves  this  million-dollar  gentleman  very  little.  It 
Is  true,  but  It  Is  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  blU  to 
leave  to  people  earning  over  $20,000  no  more  than  around  $10,000 
a  year  In  the  event  of  war.  One  may  quarrel  with  the  principle, 
but  that  Is  another  question.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  arithmetical  problem  of  computing  how  much  tax  will  be 
taken. 

Now.  of  course,  one  may  say  that  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  man  has  paid  $79,750  in  Income  taxes  to  the  State  out  of  his 
1939  Income  already.  That  is  not  quite  true.  That  $79,750  deduc- 
tion was  the  tax  for  1938.  It  was  paid  in  1939.  but  it  was  actually 
assessed  against  the  1938  income.  We  cannot  undertake  to  as- 
sume out  of  what  year's  income  It  was  paid.  But  one  thing  we 
know:  We  cannot.  In  determining  how  much  taxes  a  man  wiU 
pay  out  of  his  1939  income,  add  the  State  taxes  for  1938  and  the 
State  taxes  for  1939  also.  We  cannot  assess  2  years'  taxes  against 
that  one  year's  income.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the  critics  did 
in  this  case.  By  taking  a  milllon-doUar-a-year  income  for  Federal 
tax  purposes,  they  assumed  an  Income  from  which  had  already 
been  deducted  the  State  taxes  for  the  preceding  year.  And  having 
deducted  the  State  taxes  for  the  preceding  year,  to  arrive  at  the 
million,  they  then  proceeded  to  deduct  the  State  taxes  for  Uie 
taxable  year. 

Why  the  drastic  tax?  A  tax  of  $1,057,390  out  of  $1,079,750  looks 
pretty  stiff.  Yes,  it  is.  But  remember,  this  is  a  wartime  measure. 
How  about  the  young  man  who  has  a  job  paying  him  a  salary  of 
$3,000  or  $5,000  and  who  Is  drafted  for  the  Army.  Not  only  is  his 
body  taken  for  military  purposes  to  be  shot  at.  but  his  entire 
$5,000  salary  is  extinguished  and  he  Is  given  $360  a  year  by  the 
Government.  Pretty  tough?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  the  Govern- 
ment needs  him — all  of  him,  his  entire  body  and  perhaps  his  entire 
life,  his  whole  supply  of  blood,  not  Just  93  percent.  Will  anyone 
contend  that  it  is  less  Just  to  take  93  percent  of  the  eamings  of  the 
man  who  remains  behind? 

Now.  of  course,  there  Is  the  economic  argument — namely,  that 
this  will  upset  the  economic  system.  That  is  a  long  story.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  war  will  upset  In  the  most  alarming  manner  the 
economic  system.  As  for  profits,  men  may  enjoy  them  for  a  year  or 
two.  but  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  profits  will  be  quickly 
extinguished,  as  they  were  last  time.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  upset,  but  to  protect  the  economic  system.  These  taxes  "will 
certainly  upset  the  economic  habits  of  those  who  are  taxed.  But 
they  will  protect  the  economic  Iffe  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They 
are  indeed  the  only  way  to  safeguard  the  national  economic  life 
against  the  disastrous  effects  of  war  inflation. 

Men  have  got  to  make  up  their  minds  that  war  is  not  a  means 
to  a  boom,  but  that  it  is  a  grim  and  terrible  thing  which  involves 
sacrifices  and  that  these  sacriflces  must  be  shared  by  the  whole 
society — by  the  young  men  who  will  be  taken  bodily  to  fight  the 
war  and  the  others  who  remain  behind  and  who  must  pay  for  the 

war. 

John  T.  Pltun. 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  RUSSELL  A.  BLACK 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  excellent  statement  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  by  Russell 
A.  Black,  a  high-school  instructor  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Black  treats  this  interesting  subject  with  so  much  good 
common  sense  that  I  should  like  to  make  it  available  to  all 
students  of  neutrality.  I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
Mr.  Black's  views  as  expressed  in  the  statement  on  every- 
thing except  his  position  with  regard  to  China,  with  which 
I  agree  only  in  part.  I  commend  the  whole  article  to  in- 
terested persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Shall  the  tJnlted  States  maintain  strict  neutrality  in  Europe  and 
Asia?  Time  and  again  we  hear,  from  Americans  who  shovUd  know 
better,  from  students,  college  professors,  and  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  that  we  should  throw  our  Influence  one  way  or  the  other 
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In  some  of  the  conflicts  now  raging  or  in  the  making.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  this  belief.  One  group  will  say  that  Chris- 
tianity is  imperiled  or  that  we  should  ship  arms  to  one  side 
t>ecavise  the  other  side  is  able  to  get  them  here.  Another  will  say 
that  after  this  or  that  faction  has  conquered  Europe  It  will  Invade 
America;  therefore  we  should  fight  it  while  we  hare  some  allies 
to  help  us.  We  hear  this  counsel  from  the  protagonists  of  both 
boLshevlsm  and  fascism,  the  current  "isms"  which  are  now  making 
a  shambles  of  Spam,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  which  side  will  be 
able  to  exploit  her  resources.  Still  another  would  say  that  since 
we  cannot  expect  to  keep  out  of  a  world  war  In  any  event,  there 
is  no  use  of  trying.  We  often  hear  that  it  is  our  duty  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  democratic  countries  in  their  fight  for  existence, 
or  to  take  issue  with  the  peaceful  nations  against  the  warlike  ones. 

What  do  we  mean  by  neutrality?  The  story  Is  tcld  of  the  owner 
of  a  small  farm  situated  close  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  the 
time  of  our  ClvU  War.  His  place  had  been  raided  first  by  the 
northern  troops,  who  took  his  chickens,  then  by  the  southerners, 
who  made  off  with  his  cow.  Then  his  farm  was  seized  by  a  t)and  of 
guerrillas  of  doubtful  allegiance.  The  farmer  did  not  know  which 
side  they  were  on.  The  leader  approached  him  and  growled.  "Well, 
what  are  you.  a  Yank  or  a  Reb?"  The  old  man  looked  about  him 
cautiously  and  replied.  "Well.  I'll  teU  you.  boys.  I'm  neutral,  and 
dam'  little  of  that."  While  we  need  not  adopt  his  policy,  neverthe- 
less we  shall  be  in  quite  a  similar  situation  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  inveigled  Into  taking  sides  In  any  of  the  quests  for  power  now 
going  on.  Neutrality,  in  International  law,  is  the  condition  of  a 
state  or  government  which  refrains  from  taking  part,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  a  war  t>etween  other  jxDwers. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  government  to  observe  strict  neutrality, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  complicated  relations  which  exist  In 
international  intercourse.  But  It  should  be  our  highest  resolution 
that  in  every  possible  way  we  will  show  all  the  nations  that  we 
have  every  intention  of  observing  and  defending  our  right  to  be 
neutral.  We  shovUd.  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  keep  ourselvea 
from  any  word  or  act  which  could  be  construed  as  taking  a  side. 
Empty  talk  of  "quarantining  the  trouble  makers"  does  no  one  any 
good,  and  does  us  considerable  harm  by  making  other  nations  think 
we  are  bluffers,  who  make  threats  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
back  up.  There  is  enough  bluffing  going  on;  we  are  one  Nation 
which  does  not  have  to  bluff.  The  advantages  of  remaining  neutral 
far  outweigh  the  difBculties. 

In  the  unfortunate  event  of  our  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  into  the  miserable  mess,  which  side  should  we  take? 
Should  we  defend  Christianity  from  the  atheism  of  the  Com- 
munists by  Joining  with  the  neopaganlsm  of  the  Nazis?  Should 
we  send  our  ships  to  be  blown  up  by  one  contestant  because  hl« 
enemy  is  buying  from  us  here?  Shall  we  throw  in  our  lot  with 
one  group  because  the  other.  If  victorious,  will  Invade  the  United 
States  later?  That  was  one  of  the  big  arguments  in  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars"  in  1917.  If  we  are  to  take  sides  on  this  theory, 
which  country  Is  the  more  likely  to  Invade  us?  The  best  way  to 
predict  the  future  is  by  the  past.  Who  has  invaded  the  United 
States?  Did  our  enemies  of  1917.  Germany  or  any  of  her  allies,  ever 
do  so?  No.  Did  our  Allies?  England  invaded  the  United  S'ates 
in  1812.  destroyed  Washington  and  burned  the  Capitol  But  that 
w^as  long  ago;  they  would  not  do  so  now.  Of  course  not,  they 
couldn't  right  now.  But  as  recently  as  1865.  they  gave  all  possible 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  threatened  and  bullied  us,  and 
did  everything  ihey  dared  to  assure  our  ruin,  at  a  time  when  our 
national  existence  was  at  stake.  At  the  same  time.  France  waa 
getting  a  foothold  In  Mexico  from  which  to  assail  us.  And  the 
only  thing  which  prevents  them  from  doing  so  again  Is  the  power 
of  the  United  States.  If  anyone  believes  they  have  reformed, 
they  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  risk  the  future 
of  the  United  States  to  find  out.  There  Is  only  one  country  that 
we  can  depend  upon  to  resist  Invasion,  that  is  our  own  United 
States  of  America. 

What  about  the  argument  that  since  we  cannot  hope  to  keep 
out  of  a  world  war  anyhow  we  should  get  in  early  in  order  to  "keep 
the  fire  from  spreading"?  The  Scandinavian  nations,  without  our 
wealth  or  resources  or  isolation,  were  able  to  hold  themselvesi*  aloof 
dviring  the  World  War.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  cannot  do 
as  well? 

Suppose  we  should  wish  to  Join  forces  with  the  democratic 
nations.  Which  are  the  democratic  nations?  Forms  of  govern- 
ment change  so  fast  In  Europe  that  It  require.-  a  good  memory  to 
keep  up  with  them.  Since  1918  Germany  has  been  monarchy,  re- 
public, socialist  state,  and  whatever  she  is  now.  Spain  has  gone 
through   these   stages   of   evolution   and   is   being  forcibly   changed 

Into  no  one  knows  what.  The  Government  of  France  changes 
almost  weekly  and  is  very  likely  to  be  violently  overthrown  at  any 
time.  England  has  managed  to  keep  one  form  of  internal  gov- 
ernment, but  is  so  tied  up  with  treaties  that  her  foreign  policy  is 
not  her  own.  Italy.  Portugal.  Hungary,  Greece,  and  most  of  the 
Balkan  States  have  been  at  different  times  controlled  by  socialists, 
monarchists,  fascists,  and  other  forms  of  government;  Russia  has 
had  three  forms,  and  no  country  in  Europe  can  be  said  to  have  a 
stable  government  and  any  certainty  of  maintaining  it  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  If  we  try  to  pick  out  the  democratic 
nations  from  this  scramble,  we  have  got  to  pick  the  needle  out  of 
any  one  of  a  group  of  haystacks  into  which  it  may  have  Jumped. 
And  every  time  we  pick  wrong  we  have  more  enmity  plied  up  for  us. 
No,  indeed;  it  cannot  be  done. 
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To  those  who  would  have  us  favor  the  "peaceful"  nations  I  say, 
"Will  you  please  point  them  out?"  That  is  the  trouble — there 
are  none.  Neither  side  Lb  peaceful,  and  any  one  of  the  belligerent 
States  will  shift  sides  at  any  time  if  it  thinks  it  sees  some  tem- 
porary advantage  to  Itself  In  so  doing.  The  law  of  the  Jimgle  still 
reigna  supreme  in  Europe.  That  unhappy  continent  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  by  its  thousands  of  years  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  no 
permanent  advantage  can  be  secured  there  by  force.  EJvery  bound- 
ary line  on  the  continent  has  been  driven  back  and  forth  time 
and  again  at  infinite  cost  in  human  suffering,  and  still  no  bound- 
ary is  secure.  In  this  sattu-nalia  of  blood  and  greed,  the  nations 
have  changed  partners  in  the  dance  of  death  for  any  reason  or  for 
no  reason.  Nations  have  waited  to  see  which  side  was  winning, 
then  thrown  themselves  upon  the  loser  like  hungry  wolves  pounc- 
ing upon  one  of  their  fellows  who  has  been  wounded.  The  fact 
that  Italy  was  bound  by  treaty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Germany 
did  not  prevent  her  from  springing  upnin  Germany's  back  when 
the  latter  country  was  facing  Ruaela,  Prance  and  England,  and 
It  will  not  prevent  any  country  there  from  duplicating  this  treach- 
ery if  it  looks  feasible.  Treaties  are  made  for  expediency  only; 
they  are  "scraps  of  paper"  made  in  the  hope  that  they  may  Impede 
the  other  nation's  freedom  of  action  while  leaving  'this  one"  free 
to  take  any  action  that  looks  advisable  at  the  moment.  Small 
nations  which  happen  to  stand  in  the  line  of  march  are  ruth- 
lessly trampled  under  foot.  The  last  time  it  was  Belgium:  will 
Switzerland  share  her  terrible  fate  next?  If  these  small  nations 
are  protected  by  solemn  treaty,  so  much  the  better;  it  may  keep 
them  from  building  adequate  defenses;  the  treaty  can  be  torn  up 
when  "the  day"  arrives.  "Peace  conferences"  confine  themselves 
to  squabbles  about  armaments;  agreements  arrived  at  are  con- 
cerned with  what  type  of  devilish  tortures  will  be  tolerated  in 
"civilized"  warfare.  Even  these  agreements.  If  made,  are  invaria- 
bly broken  aib  soon  as  they  become  Inconyenlent. 

KEUTRAUTT 

This  Is  a  sorry  picture,  but  it  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  a  candid 
facing  of  the  facts.  We  had  a  hard  lesson  in  1918  regarding  med- 
dling in  E\iropean  affairs.  Every  nation  among  our  Allies  heartily 
despises  tis  because  we  did  not  do  more  to  help  them.  They  do 
not  feel  that  way  about  the  Scandinavian  nations  which  remained 
neutral.  Certainly  the  countries  which  we  helped  to  defeat  do  not 
love  us  any  more  for  that  reason.  War  breeds  upon  hatred  and 
fattens  on  revenge;  and  each  war  leaves  its  seeds  behind,  to  take 
root  like  the  foul  weed  that  it  Is,  and  defUe  the  fair  fields  of  peace 
and  progress  with  its  abominable  contamination. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  so  cursed  with  this 
blight?  The  answer  is  complicated.  Hatred  and  revenge  have  been 
bred  into  the  fibers  of  Its  unhappy  citizens  for  so  many  centuries 
that  they  are  going  to  be  hard  and  slow  to  remove.  But  many 
estimable  people  come  from  Europe,  and  when  they  get  an  ocean 
between  them  and  the  land  of  their  sorrow  they  become  useful, 
peaceful  citizens.  Even  in  their  own  countries  many  of  them 
prefer  peace  to  war.  Why,  then,  can  they  not  have  peace?  The 
selfish  few  who  assume  control  of  these  countries  are  such  absolute 
masters  of  prefs,  radio,  and  all  forms  of  communication,  and  such 
masters  of  propaganda,  that  they  are  able  to  educate  the  younger 
generations  particularly  into  any  state  of  mind  which  they  desire 
them  to  h&ve. 

Any  person  having  views  contrary  to  the  leader  is  afraid  to  express 
them,  or  is  promptly  liquidated  if  he  does.  The  leaders  are  mad 
for  power  and  feel  that  they  must  advance  or  lose  their  power. 
They  give  the  orders  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  must  follow.  What 
percentage  of  the  population  of  any  European  country  is  in  favor  of 
peace  or  war  would  be  hard  to  determine.  But  thus  much  we  do 
know :  If  we  go  to  war  with  any  of  these  peoples,  we  shall  he  fight- 
ing the  entire  population;  the  system  will  take  care  of  that.  Per- 
haps a  n\aJority  of  the  people  may  desire  peace  and  would  be 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  last  of  the  madmen  who  rule  them,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  permit  this  condition,  and  we  must  be  concerned 
with  facts  and  not  let  wishful  thinking  distort  our  vision. 

Our  American  forefathers  realized  this  and  left  Europe  behind  to 
fotind  a  new  nation  In  a  new  world,  uncontamlnated  by  this  heri- 
tage of  hatred.  Their  wisdom  becomes  ever  more  apparent  as  the 
years  pass. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Europe  as  a  whole  today.  Are  there  any 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  Perhaps  there  may  be.  Let  us  hope  so. 
But  we  need  not  experiment  to  find  out.  Maybe  Finland  is  the 
exception.  The  Scandinavian  nations  seem  to  be  able  to  act  sanely. 
For  some  strange  reason  we  in  this  country  had  a  tendency  to 
believe  Great  Britain's  protestations  of  friendliness  imtll  she 
proved  that  her  word  was  Just  as  valueless  as  that  of  her  partners 
in  crime  by  joining  the  list  of  defaulters.  George  Washington's 
advice  to  refrain  from  entangling  alliances  applies  with  more  force 
today  than  it  did  the  day  it  was  delivered. 

All  the  Europ)ean  nations  which  took  part  in  the  World  War 
with  the  single  exception  of  Finland  stand  revealed  as  breakers 
of  treaties.  A  treaty  made  to  be  broken  is  much  worse  than  no 
treaty  at  all.  We  can  thank  the  wisdom  of  the  American  people 
that  we  were  not  dragged  into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Euro- 
pean situation  is  hopeless  at  the  present  time.  When  peace 
"iotnes  to  Europe,  it  must  come  from  an  overwhelming  desire  for 
peace  within  Europe.  Until  that  day  comes,  all  we  can  do  Is  to 
leave  them  alone.  Any  Interference  will  cause  them  to  hate  us 
more,  and  only  delay  the  final  solution  of  their  Internal  problem. 
Fortunately,  we  have  no  possessions  or  Important  interests  there, 
and  desire  none. 


But  what  abQUt  Asia?  Should]  we  come  to  the  aid  of  hapless 
China,  writhing^  the ^lutch  of  he  invader?  Again  the  apostles 
of  fear  spring  ifqrth  with  their  alarms.  "If  Japan  subjugates 
China."  they  wail,"  "she  will  hat^e  a  population  and  resources 
greater  than  ours.  We  caruiot  ytand  by  and  see  this  menace 
created  at  our  doors.' 

They  alarm  themselves  unnecesiirlly.  Our  European  friends  are 
not  going  to  see  Japan  get  Chin  i.    Unless  China  can  unite  and 


repel   the   Japanese   herself,   she 


Russia.  England,  and  Prance.  Tl  ese  countries  will  come  to  her 
"rescue"  in  due  time,  when  Japs  n  has  weakened  herself  to  the 
extent  that  she  will  be  unable  to  offer  effective  resistance.  And 
their    armies,    after    entering    China,    will    never    leave.     This   may 


well  be  for  the  best  in  the  long 
govern  Itself  is  going  to  have  its 


rate,  if  the  Chinese,  with  their  tnsmendous  resources  and  popula- 
tion, do  not  care  enough  for  tl  eir  country  to  protect  it  from 
being  overrun  by  a  little  fifth-r  ite  power  like  Japan,  certainly 
the  matter  should  not  be  of  greater  concern  to  the  United  States 
than  it  Is  to  China. 

The  time  to  get  excited  about  potential  enemies  who  may  invade 
America  is  when  we  know  who  those  enemies  are  likely  to  be. 
Before  that  time  comes  the  warll  Ice  nations  will  change  partners 
many  times,  and  there  is  no  way  to  predict  what  particular  com- 
bination of  powers  may  decide  to  ittack  us.  All  we  can  do  in  the 
meantime  Is  to  look  to  our  defen  ses  and  keep  our  men  at  home. 

Our  past,  present,  and  future  s  re  confined  to  the  continent  of 
America.  Let  us  hope  that  some  i  lay  a  basis  of  peace,  founded  on 
justice,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  lest  of  the  world.     No  arguments 


of  fear  mongers,  glory  seekers,  or 


to  shake  our  unflinching  determii  ation  to  keep  our  hands  out  of 
foreign  wars.  Only  In  this  way  c  in  we  be  In  a  position  to  show 
the  other  nations  the  path  to  pe&c  i  when  they  desire  to  find  it. 


Collect  War  Debt  and  TMere  Will  Be  No  Danger 

of  \^ar 
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OF  NEWI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


J.  KENNEDY 

YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
, lay  3,  1939 


LETTER   FROM   WILLIAM   GRIF^N 
NEW    YORK    ENQUIRER.    TO 
APPEARING  IN  NEW  YORK 
24,  1939 


Ret  iolds 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 
following  letter  under  date  of  A  )ril 
Griflan,  editor  and  publisher  ol 
dressed  to  Senator  Robert 
cerning  the  war  debt  Is  of  such 
Senator  and  Representative  w 
it  his  most  serious  consideratio:  i 
congratulated  for  his  statesmablike 
approach  to  this  vital  issue 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include 


Hon.  Robert  Reynolds. 

Senator  from  North  Carolina 


m  en 


Mt  Dear  Senator  Rktnolds: 
thanks  for  Introducing  the 
being  appointed  as  special  envoy 
tlon  of  the  war  debts.     You  have 

To  my  mind,  the  collection  of 
000,000  Is  one  of  the  most 
Ing  America  right   now.     You 
not  afldicted  with  the  spirit   of 
our  citizens  shrug  their  shoulders 
exacting  payment  of  the  war  debti  i 

If  this  Republic  acted  as  the 
great  would  have  had  it  act,  it 
friends  beyond  the  Atlantic  to 
agreements  entered  into  by  them 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  by 

Even  if  we  really  thought   it 
OOO.OOQ,  it   would   be  gravely 
admit  such  a  view  openly.    If  we 
defrauded  on  such  a  colossal 
treatment  In  our  international 

We  already  see  how  our 
txs  has  militated  against  our 


s   due   to  be   split   up   between 


run.     A  country  which  cannot 
governing  done  for  it.    At  any 


profit  hiuiters  must  be  allowed 


EDITOR    AND   PUBLISHER, 

lENATOR    ROBERT    REYNOLDS 

E  ^QUIRER  ON   MONDAY.  APRIL 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
17,  1939.  from  Mr.  WilUam 
the  New  York  Enquirer,  ad- 
of  North  Carolina,  con- 
importance  that  I  hope  every 
11  carefully  read  it  and  give 
Senator  Reynolds  is  to  be 
and  typically  American 
Ilfnder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Lhe  letter,  as  follows: 

April  17,  1939. 


Semite  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

want  to  send  you  my  warmest 

concijrrent  resolution  relative  to  my 

in  connection  with  the  collec- 

indeed  done  me  a  great  honor. 

this  enormous  sum  of  $13,000,- 

importajnt  and  pressing  Issues  confront- 

an  upstanding   American,   are 

defeatism  which  makes  some  of 

uid  scoff  at  the  very  mention  of 


who  founded  it  and  made  it 

coAld  have  compelled  our  welching 

ol  serve  to  the  fullest  the  solemn 

with  otu:  Government  as  to  the 

t  lem. 

in  possible  to  collect  this  $13,000,- 

ham  iful   to  the  national   interest   to 

'  rere  to  submit  supinely  to  being 

sea  e,  how  could  we  expect  honest 

dBillngs  in  the  future? 

permltt  ng  these  defaulters  to  victimize 

national   prestige  and   material   in- 
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terests  throughout  the  world.  As  a  much-traveled  American,  you, 
1  am  sure,  know  that  we  are  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  people  who 
love  to  be  fooled  and  fleeced. 

If  another  European  war  breaks  out.  can  we  escape  the  self- 
reproach  of  having  been  morally  responsible  for  it.  For  if  we 
had  compelled  England.  France.  Italy,  and  the  other  war-makers 
to  pay  their  indebtedness  to  us,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
find  the  wherewithal  to  prepare  for  and  wage  war.  We  now  see 
France  and  England  engaged  in  bribing  (with  loans)  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Greece,  and  other  nations  whom  they  wish  to  place  on  their 
side.  The  cash  they  are  using  is  our  cash,  the  cash  which  of 
right  belongs  to  the  crucified  American  taxpayer. 

In  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations  our  Government  Is  In 
duty  bound  to  follow  at  all  times  the  great  guiding  principle  laid 
down  by  George  Washlneton.  namely,  to  act  with  strict  impartiality. 

You  will  recollect  that  when  the  dictator  of  the  Reich  ruth- 
lessly wiped  out  Austria's  independence,  there  was  a  vigorous  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  our  Government  that  the  Reich  assume  the 
American  debt  owing  by  Austria. 

But  when  the  dictator  of  the  Reich  ruthlessly  seized  Czecho- 
flovakla,  and  since  then,  our  Government  has  not  said  one  word 
with  regard  to  the  American  debt  owing  by  Czechoslovakia.  Whv? 
Hitler  is  concerned  in  both  Instances.  Can  it  be  that  the  reason 
for  this  discrimination  lies  in  the  fact  that  someone  high  in 
official  circles  In  Washington  did  not  and  does  not  desire  to 
compel  payment  of  Czechoslovakia's  war  debt  of  $165,000,000  to 
Uncle  Sf\m? 

The  584.000000  in  gold  which  the  dictator  of  the  Reich  con- 
fiscated in  Prague  was  not  in  actual  fact  the  property  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  of  the  American  people.  Czechoslovalcla  was  one  of  the 
most  brazen  members  of  the  united  war-debt  welshers  front,  headed 
by  John  Bull  and  Marianne. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  talk  in  high  places  on  the 
Pctomac  as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  getting  the  disput'ng  nations 
of  Europe  to  sit  down  around  the  council  table  and  devise  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  war. 

By  all  means,  let  England.  France.  Germany.  Italv.  Russia,  and 
the  others  concerned  sit  down  in  conference,  and  Instead  of  Intrl- 
guln"  and  Jockeying  for  position  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power 
In  Europe,  set  themselves  zealously  and  honestly  to  devising  ways 
and  means  of  fully  meeting  their  debts  to  Uncle  Sam. 

If  they  act  as  thus  indicated,  they  will  do  a  service  of  transrend- 
ent  Importance  to  world  peace,  international  concord,  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  By  paying  their  debts  to  the  crucified  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  they  will  neither  be  in  a  positicn  to  wage*war  nor 
prepare  for  war.  k. 

With  kindest  regards  and  all  good  wishes.  I  am,  f 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Wn.LL\M  Griffin. 
Editor  and  Publiaher.  New  York  Enquirer. 


Agricultural  Conditions  In  Wisconsin 
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HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  4,  1939 


RESOLUTIONS    BY    AGRICULTURAL    GROUPS    OP    WISCONSIN 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call 
your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  deplorable  agricultural  conditions  that  exist  in 
parts  of  Wisconsin. 

The  accompanying  resolutions  are  presented  by  men  who 
have  intimate  knowledge  and  contacts  with  these  agricultural 
programs  and  I  am  sure  we  should  give  heed  to  their  sug- 
gestions. 

Whereas  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  a  farm  is  a  vital  factor 
In  determining  whether  or  not  the  farm  family  can  continue 
earning  a  living  from  the  farm,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  farm  mortgages  now  being  foreclosed  are  greater  than 
their  actual  value;  and 

Whereas  re«s'es  of  foreclosed  farms,  many  of  which  were  grubbed 
out  of  the  Wilderness  and  developed  by  those  who  lost  them,  are 
being  made  to  new  owners  at  much  less  than  the  foreclosed 
mortgages:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Agricultural  Group  of  the  Proposed  Plans  for 
Northern  Wisconsin  Counties,  That  this  group  recommend  assist- 
ance through  reamortlzatlon  and  adjustment  of  such  mortgages 
at  3  percent  for  a  period  of  40  years  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Prazief-Lemke  plan. 

Dated  at  Rbinelander,  Wis.,  this  17th  day  of  April  1939. 


Whereas  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fundament*!  cause  of  this 
Nation-wide  depression  rests  wholely  upon  agriculture  and  the  lack 
of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  American  farmer  with  which 
to  acquire  and  utilize  the  products  of  industry;  and 

Whereas  practically  every  farmer,  in  order  to  continue  operations. 
Is  getting  assistance  in  some  form  or  other  from  a  Government 
agency,  and  such  procedure  has  produced  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  relax  in  his  efforts  to  promote  better  farming  methods 
and  reduce  his  production  costs;  and 

Whereas  agriculture  as  a  whole  has  not  benefited  by  such  national 
farm  legislation  as  ha.s  been  enacted  due  to  the  fact  that  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  been  encouraged  to  produce  certain  prod- 
ucts and  commodities  heretofore  not  produced  in  that  area,  thereby 
entering  into  competition  with  commodities  produced  in  other  sec- 
tions, which  practice  tends  to  reduce  the  basic  market  price  of  such 
commodities;  and 

Whereas  securing  to  the  farmer  a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  would — 

1.  Create  a  new  sp-rit  through  the  knowledge  that  with  proper 
farming  methods  and  management  he  would  be  a.ssured  of  a  living 
in  kepping  with  American  standards  and  could  eventually  retire  the 
Indebtedness  that  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  practically  every  farm  at 
present,  and  could  provide  for  his  children  the  education  to  which 
tfcey  are  entitled. 

2.  Tend  to  minimize  the  spread  as  exists  between  producer  and 
consumer,  which  condition  is  recognized  as  cne  of  the  greatest  evU» 
retarding  the  return  of  prosperity  to  America;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  existing  conditions  can  be  remedied  only 
thrnugh  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  our  lawmakers  that 
agriculture  Is  the  foundation  of  this  country'  and  prosperity  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at 
a  price  not  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  which  in  turn  would 
enable  him  to  purchase  and  consume  the  products  and  services  of 
Industry:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Acrricultural  Group  of  the  Proposed  Plans  for 
Northern  Wisconsin  Counties  in  session  assembled  at  Rhinelander, 
Wis..  This  group  unanimously  endorses  bill  No.  H.  R.  2372,  pro- 
viding for  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  other  identical  cost-of- 
production  bills,  and  petition  passage  by  the  CongresB  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Socrctarj'  of  ATriculture, 
and  to  all  Members  of  Congress  representing  the  State  of  Wisconsin! 

Dated  this  17th  day  cf  AprU  1939. 

P   J.  Pawlitschetk. 
Chairman.  Aqricultnral  Group  for 

Northern  Wisconsin  Counties. 


Our  Obligation  to  Veterans  and  Their  Families 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF   KLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1,  1939 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  with  reference  to  H.  R.  5452,  which  was 
passed  by  this  body  today.  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
statement:  | 

I  supported  H.  R.  5452  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Rankin  and 
reported  by  his  committee,  not  because  I  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  completely  discharge  the 
obligation  of  this  Government  to  the  veteran  and  his  family, 
but  rather  because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

WAB  DEBTS 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  in  years  past  about  the 
war  debts  owed  to  this  country  by  foreign  nations.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  greatest  unpaid  and  almost  repudiated  war 
debt  is  the  one  which  this  great  country  owes  to  those  who 
sacrificed  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  armed  services 
of  this  country.  Until  this  debt  is  paid  in  full  we  Americans 
cannot  conscientiously  chide  others  who  have  forgotten  their 
obligations. 

Many  of  those  of  whom  I  speak  are  alive  but  not  living. 
Normal  employment  opportunity  is  not  theirs.  We  have  al- 
lowed this  condition  to  exist  for  20  years,  and  it  is  about  time 
we  were  doing  somethmg  about  it. 


ECONOMY   ACT 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  so  many  of  m-y  colleagues  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  reestablishment  of  those  benefits  cut 
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off  by  the  Economy  Act.  I,  too,  believe  in  econwny,  but  there 
Is  a  difference  in  economy  and  repudiation  of  an  honest  obli- 
gation and  debt. 

TECHNICALITIES 

Our  present  veterans'  laws  are  so  complicated  with  tech- 
nicalities that  in  many  cases  the  most  deserving  receive  little 
or  no  benefits.  Let  us  do  away  with  all  technicalities  and 
meet  our  obligations  to  this  most  deserving  group  in  a  simple 
and  fair  manner.  They  served  this  country  as  it  has  never 
been  served  by  any  official,  agent,  or  employee.  We  pension 
an  other  employees,  irrespective  of  every  technicality  and 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  needs.  If  we  will  pension  every 
veteran,  his  widow,  or  his  children  or  parents,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  basis  of  their  needs,  then,  and  then  only,  will  this 
country  have  satisfied  its  obligations  to  the  veteran. 

ECONOMIC    EFFECT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  will  proceed  to  pay  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  veteran,  W.  P.  A.  rolls  may  be  reduced.  There 
will  be  less  people  on  our  social-security  rolls.  The  lines  in 
front  of  our  employment -service  oflBces  will  be  shorter.  Yes; 
even  bread  lines  will  be  shorter.  Every  cent  paid  will  go  into 
circulation.  From  a  credit  standpoint,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, it  is  more  desirable  for  this  Government  to  clear  its  credit 
with  millions  of  American  people  to  whom  we  owe  a  solenm 
debt  than  with  the  banks.  I  hope  both  can  be  done  in  time. 
But  if  there  is  any  priority  in  the  debts  that  this  country 
owes,  that  seniority  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  veteran,  for 
this  debt  has  been  overdue  and  impaid  for  20  long  years. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

There  is  no  excuse  for  waiting  longer  in  taking  care  of  this 
our  war  debt.  Over  20  years  ago  we  sacrificed  the  youth  of 
this  country  in  a  foolish  war,  and  now  we  are  sacrificing  on 
the  altar  of  economy  the  same  group,  which  is  now  our  older 
people,  their  widows,  parents,  and  children.  Yes;  their  chil- 
dren, who,  because  we  will  not  pay  our  obligation  to  them, 
go  uneducated,  ill-clothtd,  and  in  many  cases  unfed.  No 
other  question  warrants  the  immediate  action  of  Congress 
more  than  this  vital  and  most  important  matter.  Let  us  pay 
our  debt  now. 


The  Collapse  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OP  INDIANA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4,  1939 


FROM  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK, 
OP   INDIANA 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  extracts  from 
addresses  recently  made  by  me  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

In  November  of  1936  President  Roosevelt  was  returned  to  office 
by  a  10.800,000  majority — the  largest  in  oior  history.  That  year 
the  Republican  Party  carried  only  2  States  for  the  Presidency, 
and  elected  but  5  Governors,  6  Senators,  and  89  Representatives. 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  editorials  that  the  end  of  the  G.  O.  P. 
was  in  sight. 

Two  years  went  by — two  of  the  most  dramatic  years  in  our  polit- 
ical history.  Then  last  November  a  Republican  landslide  swept 
18  Republican  Governors,  11  Republican  Senators,  and  169  Repub- 
lican Representatives  into  office.  The  political  picture  had  re- 
versed itself.  There  were,  I  know,  a  great  many  factors  which 
caused  that  change,  but  aU  of  them  can  be  lumped  together  in 
a  single  sentence.  "The  people  of  the  United  States  have  discovered 
that  the  New  Deal  does  not  work." 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  campaigning  for  office  In  1932  he 
pointed  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  11.000.000  unemployed.  He 
rightly  said  that  this  great  country  of  ours  was  too  rich  to  allow 
11.000.000  men  and  women  to  tramp  the  streets  for  long  looking 
for  work.     And  yet.  In  spite  of  wielding  more  centralized  power 
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than  any  President  In  our 
devoted  to  ceaseless  talk  of  trying 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
last  November  stiU  stood  at  11,00< 


history.  In  spite  of  6  years 
io  help  our  underprivileged,  the 
flares  show  that  unemployment 
,000. 
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Certainly  this  failure  to  help 
of  Government  funds.     Since 
has  spent  $47,000,000,000.     No  h\i4ia 
that  much  money  means.     But 
$47,000,000,000  is  $18,000,000,000  mt)re 
eral  Government  from  March  4. 
to  the  day  we  entered  the  World 
American  Presidents  expended  on 
Roosevelt  has  spent  in  6  years 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  with 
century  wars  with  the  American 
our   sister   Republic   to  the   south; 
tween  the  States,  and  the  Spanish 
Imperial  power.     And,  in  addition 
Louisiana  Territory.  Florida,  Alas 
dug  the  Panama  Canal,  dredged  ouj 
this  continent  with  a  firm  netwo|k 
and  pensions  of  the  veterans  of 
rled  on  all  the  activities  of  the  United 
years.    All  of  that  took  but  $28,729. 
the  Federal  Government   has 
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cannot  be  blamed  on  lack 
to  office  President  Roosevelt 
n  mind  can  understand  what 
can  understand  the  fact  that 
than  was  spent  by  the  Fed- 
1  789.  under  George  Washington, 
Var.    During  those  122  years  28 
60  percent  of  the  money  Mr. 
It  they  paid  for  the  American 
England,  all  of  our  nineteenth 
[ndlans,   the  Mexican  War  with 
the  great   and   tragic   War  be- 
American  War  that  made  us  an 
those  26  Presidents  bought  the 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.     They 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  spanned 
of  highways;  paid  the  wages 
mentioned  wars;  and  car- 
States  Government  for  122 
00,000.    But  since  March  4.  1933, 
approximately   $47,000,000,000. 
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Two  simple  ways  of  measuring 
country  are  to  consider  the  types  o 
of  houses  built  each  year.    Prom  ltf20 
country,  exclusive  of  refunding,  w  a 
and   12  percent  Government,  whl  h 
municipal.     Prom  1931  through  1  »37 
corporate  and  85  percent  Governn  ent 
New  Deal  business  has  not  been  aple 
plants,  let  alone  to  build  new  ones 

During    the    8    years   leading    up 
annually  223,000  houses.     Since 
(during  which  time  vast  sums 
ment   for  hoaslng)    the   average 
United  States  has  fallen  to  77.00< 
that  is  because  the  whole  world 
last    6    years?     Well,    recent 
Nations    show    that    industrial 
ahead  of  the  1929  level,  that 
points  ahead,  while  the  United 
on   the  list  of  nations,  is   15 
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The  tragic   weakness  of  the 
election  returns  correctly.    The 
velt   in    1932    were    votes   for 
first  came  into  office  it  took  ever  i 
that    recovery.     But    before    this 
for  3  months  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  great  Impetus  that  had 

The  great  victory  won  by 
a    mandate    from    the    people    to 
instead  of  recognizing  it  as  such, 
in   1937   to  remake  the   Governm^t 
rule.     He  tried  to  pack  the 
Federal  Government.     He  closed 
of  misguided  groups  of  labor.    B 
violent   depression. 

Just  as  President  Roo.sevelt  falldd 
of  his  1936  victory,  so  he  has  fail^ 
The  real  Democrats  in  Washingt 
the  voters.     But   Instead  of  turn%ig 
President  Roosevelt  listened  to  the 
ers  who  had  advised  him  so  unwis«|y 

Let's  see  how  the  President  has 
people  as  expressed  last  November, 
tlon  was   to  take   politics  out  of 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  key  man  in 
Cabinet. 

Another  mandate  of  1938  was  to 
dent   Roosevelt   put   Frank   Murph  r 
his  own  State  of  Michigan  for  his 
his  Cabinet  as  Attorney  General 
ment. 

The  mandate  of  1938  was  for 
annual  message  to  Congress  this 
only  gave  up  any  Idea  of  balancing 
the  Indefensible  position  that  ' 
investing,  and  that  the  United 
impossible  course  of  spending  its 

The  mandate  of  1938  was  that 
ism  and  encourage  business,  but 
uttered  no  word  to  discourage 
Americanism. 

It  is  true,  too.  that  the  New 
the  election,  executed  one  of  its 
clared    purpose    of    appeasing 
olive  branch  were  delivered   by  M: 
thau.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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new  financing  and  the  number 

to  1930  new  financing  in  this 

s  divided  88  percent  corporate 

includes   Federal.   State,   and 

the  division  was  15  percent 

In  other  words,  since  the 

to  raise  money  to  repair  old 


to    1929.    private    capital   built 

New  Deal  has  been   in  office 

been  spent  by  the  Govern- 

1  lumber  of   homes   built   in   the 

annually.     Do  I  hear  you  say 

as  tjeen  In  a   bad  state  for  the 

released    by    the    League    of 

prdduction    in   Japan   is    67    points 

Nor  ay  is  35  points,  and  England  9 

I  tates,  which  stands  thirteenth 

perc  nt   worse  off  than  in   1929. 


President   is  his  inability  to  read 

that  first  elected  Mr.  Roose- 

and   when   the   New   Deal 

step  In  Its  power  to  promote 

f)rogram    had    been    under    way 

pitched  to  a  program  of  reform, 

given  to  prosperity  died. 

Roosevelt  In  1936  was  again 

go    ahead    with    recovery.    But 

'resident  Roosevelt  set  out  early 

along  the  lines  of  one-man 

Court,  and  to  centralize  the 

lis  eyes  to  the  lawless  excesses 

the  end  of  1937  we  were  in  a 


to  read  correctly  the  meaning 

to  understand  his  1938  defeat. 

interpreted  the  message  from 

to  proven  political   advisers, 

ery  group  of  starry-eyed  reform- 
after  his  1936  election  victory. 

esponded  to  the  mandate  of  the 
One  mandate  of  the  1938  elec- 

relief.     President   Roosevelt   put 

the  whole  relief  picture,  in  his 


?nforce  law  and  order,  yet  Presl- 
( repudiated    by   the   voters   of 

action  in  sit-down  strikes)  into 
chief  law  office  of  the  Govern- 


G(  vernment  economy.     But  in  his 

,;  anuary.  President  Roosevelt  not 

Li  g  the  Federal  Budget  but  took 

Gov^Timent  spending  is  Government 

should  continue  to  try  the 

into  prosperity. 

coiintry  should  check  radlcal- 

"resident  Roosevelt  to  date  has 

radicalism  in  its  attack  upon 
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reluctantly.  3  months  after 

apparent  about-faces  for  the  de- 

-ess.      Speeches   extending   the 

Hopkins  and  by  Mr.  Morgen- 

But  scarcely  had  the  echoes  of 
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these  orations  died  until  President  Roosevelt  himself  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  appeasement  policy,  and  bixslness  again  began  dis- 
counting a  discouraging  future. 

REPUBLICANS     PLEDGED     TO     RECONTrRT 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  actually  seeks  to  appease  business — Instead 
of  permitting  a  temporary  breathing  spell  so  that  a  firmer  grasp 
may  be  had  at  Its  throat,  he  will  find  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
stanchly  behind  him.  But  we  are  not  interested  in  poUtlcal 
gestures  or  economic  panaceas.  Let  the  President  undertake  to  cut 
0own  some  of  the  reckless  spending  that  has  marked  his  admin- 
istration and  we  will  follow  him.  Let  him  call  for  the  repeal  of 
the  discretionary  powers  he  now  holds,  which  have  created  so  much 
uncertainty.  Let  him  propose  a  common-sense  tax  program,  de- 
signed to  raise  revenue  and  not  punish  business,  and  we  will  be  with 
him.  Let  him  propose  a  fair  revision  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Let  Mr.  Roosevelt  frankly  and  6p)ecifically  place  a  limitation  on 
Government  competition  with  private  business  and  he  will  get  our 
votes.  Let  Mr.  Roosevelt  declare  that  the  era  of  experimenta- 
tion is  over,  and  let  him  back  up  his  words  with  deeds. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  these  things,  he  will  find  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  with  him  because  these  proposals  constitute  the  stand  the 
Republicans  have  taken  for  the  last  4  years.  We  protested  inces- 
santly against  the  punitive  measures  taken  against  bxisiness,  despite 
occasional  honeyed  words  of  appeasement. 

Until  we  witness  a  little  action  to  follow  promises  we  cannot  be 
blamed  for  keeping  our  fingers  crossed.  The  New  Deal  for  6  years 
has  a  record  of  breaking  one  promise  after  another.  At  least  once 
In  every  year  of  his  administration  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  reversed  him- 
self. He  has  described  himself  as  a  "quarterback."  The  description 
is  an  apt  one.  So  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a  little  spe- 
cific action  we  do  not  know  whether  the  play  is  going  to  be  a  line 
plunge  down  the  field  or  Just  another  end  run  with  another  loss  of 
10  yards. 

STRANGLING   PRrVATE  ENTERPRISK 

But  let  me  say  that  the  New  Deal  efforts  to  solve  the  depression 
are  no  longer  a  game,  if  they  ever  were.  Its  spending  program  has 
become  an  economic  treadmill. 

In  fact,  the  cold  figures  show  it  is  not  even  a  good  treadmill, 
because,  instead  of  running  as  fast  as  you  can  to  remain  on  the  same 
spot,  we  are  actually  drifting  backward  toward  constantly  lower 
standards  of  living  for  millions  of  our  people,  particularly  in  the 
farm  regions. 

Now.  this  slow  economic  degeneration  can  be  demonstrated  by 
figures.  We  need  only  look  at  the  amount  of  durable  goods  pur- 
chased by  private  enterprise  in  the  heavy  industries  since  1933. 

During  the  10  years  1919-29  the  American  people  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $19,000,000,000  a  year  for  durable  goods — new  machinery,  new 
factories,  new  railroads,  and  other  such  forms  of  capital  equipment. 

But  since  1933  our  expenditures  for  this  type  of  goods  have 
averaged  only  about  $11,000,000,000  a  year.  We,  therefore,  have  a 
deficiency  of  $8,000,000,000  a  year  for  the  7  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
era.  up  to  the  end  of  the  1940  fiscal  year.  This  means  that  the 
accumulated  national  deficiency  in  durable  goods  under  Roose- 
velt's policies  now  approaches  the  staggering  figure  of  $56,000,000,000. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  have  any  real  comprehension  of  what  this 
amount  of  money  means,  even  when  spread  over  7  years  But 
we  can  come  to  a  good  relative  appraisal  of  the  amount  by  recalling 
that  the  total  deficiency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  9  years 
1932-40  aggregates  $28,000,000,000.  These  are  the  official  figures 
submitted  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  Budget  message  last 
January. 

Now,  the  official  Justification  offered  is  that  these  huge  Govern- 
ment deficits  "prime  the  pump"  and  thereby  help  restore  Jobs  and 
prosperity.  The  new  dealers  overlook  the  fact  that  their  unsound 
fiscal  policies  have  driven  to  hiding  $2  of  private  buying  and  invest- 
ment for  every  $1  of  Government  deficit  spent  In  pump  priming. 
If  we  had  spent  the  $56,000,000,000  in  private  capital,  it  would  be 
working  for  a  higher  living  standard.  Instead,  we  owe  $28,000  - 
000.000  of  Government  debt. 

Or  we  may  put  It  another  way:  In  spending  $28,000,000,000  to 
restore  prosperity,  this  administration  has  driven  $56,000,000,000 
of  private  spending  and  Investment  out  of  the  market.  The 
answer?     It  Is  only  one  phrase — lack  of  robust  business  confidence. 

This  Is  why  I  say  the  Roosevelt  scheme  is  worse  than  a  treadmill. 

The  problem  of  restoring  a  robust  national  confidence  in  private 
enterprise,  and  In  harnessing  once  more  the  great  driving  power  of 
investment  capital  is  the  one  great  problem  l>efore  this  Nation 
today. 

We  can  never  have  solid  and  sus*^alned  prosperity,  we  can  never 
have  real  Jobs  at  honest  wages  for  our  10,000.000  unemployed  until 
the  American  people  feel  certain  of  the  future  of  America  and  its 
bountiful  system  of  competitive  free  enterprise. 

This  Is  the  one  problem  the  President  and  his  Inner  circle  of 
Imperious  advisers  will  not  face  or  discuss. 

We  know  there  is  but  one  real  measure  of  recovery,  that  is  the 
number  of  people  restored  to  Jobs.  And  we  all  know  that  today, 
after  6  years  of  unrestrained  new  dealism,  we  still  have  10,000,000 
unemployed. 

But  the  American  people  will  discuss  our  10,000.000  unemployed — 
even  If  the  President  would  rather  talk  about  the  war  in  Europe. 

Our  first  responsibility  Is  not  to  Europe  but  to  the  old  frontier 
of  unemployment  and  economic  insecurity  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  elimination  of  the  bread  line  is  our  first  line  of 
defense. 


We  challenge  the  President  on  this  Issue  and  we  propose  to  make 
the  challenge,  not  In  the  quiet  confines  of  our  offices  in  Washington 
but  m  the  public  forum  of  America  from  coast  to  coast. 

And  we  do  not  Intend  to  be  diverted  from  this  fundamental  issue 
of  American  life  by  the  President's  excitement  over  Imaginary 
threats  from  other  quarters. 

We  are  going  to  carry  this  issue  right  to  the  people  who  must 
decide  it;  and  If  you  have  examined  the  election  returns  of  last 
November,  you  will  hold  every  confidence,  as  I  do,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  already  are  feeling  their  way  toward  the  right  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  the  New  Deal  alone  is  the  one  great  factor  in 
American  life  which  makes  for  continued  depression  and  prolonged 
unemplojrment. 

That  is  what  the  record  tells  us;  that  there  never  wiU  be  any 
solid  and  sustained  recovery  and  prosperity  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ends  his  one-man  war  on  private 
enterprise,  on  profitable  business,  and  against  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system  of  ordered  liberty  under  law. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4, 1939 


ADDRESS   OP   RALPH    E     FLANDERS.    DIRECrOR    OP   THE    NEW 

ENGLAND  COUNCIL 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  of  Ralph 
E.  Flanders,  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  director  of  the  New  England 
Council,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1939: 

It  is  something  of  a  responsibility  to  be  asked  to  present  New 
England  needs  and  possibilities  before  Its  representatives  In  the 
Senate  and  House  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do.  The  difficulty  lies 
In  the  fact  that  no  one  man  can  see  the  whole  picture;  nor  can 
any  two  New  Englanders.  with  their  traditional  independence  of 
opinion,  fully  agree  on  Just  what  it  is  that  we  want  and  in  Just 
what  direction  we  should  go.  You  must  then  discount  this  as  an 
authoritative  presentation,  and  give  it  only  the  Importance  which 
your  own  Judgment  assigns  to  It. 

New  England  has  had  an  interesting  history.  The  Industry  of 
modern  America  was  established  there.  The  iron  Industry  started 
there.  The  cotton  textile  Industry  started  there.  The  making  of 
boots  and  shoes  by  machinery  started  there,  and  so  did  many 
another  of  our  great  industrial  developments.  Meanwhile  we  fed 
ourselves  as  well  as  manufacturing  for  the  rest  of  the  infant 
Nation.  Our  fields  of  grain,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  dairy 
cattle  supplied  us  with  food  and  clothing.  Our  Industries  paid 
the  highest  wages,  and  our  workers  enjoyed  the  h^hest  standard 
of  living  of  any  part  of  the  country.  - 

Meanwhile  our  fishermen  drew  the  heaviest  catches  from  the 
ocean,  and  our  merchant  ships  sailed  the  world  around  and  were 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  seas.  New  England  led  the  Nation 
in  industrial  and  mercantile  enterprise  for  more  than  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centxiry. 

Her  subsequent  history  has  not  been  so  spectacular.  The  limited 
sources  of  iron  yielded  place  to  the  vast  deposits  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  South,  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  lower  wages  of  the 
South  attracted  the  cotton  industry  and  much  of  this  has  left 
New  England  forever.  Shoemaklng  drifted  away  from  our  cities 
and  towns  nearer  to  the  sources  of  leather  and  to  the  centers  of 
population  of  the  Nation.  New  England  wool  gave  place  to  that 
from  vast  fiocks  raised  on  the  open  ranges  of  the  West,  made 
available  by  the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Our 
grain  supplies  come  from  the  West.  And  while  our  milk  is  for 
the  most  part  raised  within  our  boundaries,  yet  cream  and  butter 
come  to  Boston  markets  from  beyond  the  MissLssippi. 

New  England  geographically.  Industrially,  and  agriculturally  is 
"out  on  a  limb."  The  air  Is  bracing  and  the  view  is  unexceUed, 
but  still  we  are  "out  on  a  limb."  To  leave  the  picture  here,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  give  a  very  false  impression  of  what  is  really 
a  heartening  rather  than  a  disheartening  picture;  for  when  New 
England  found  It  necessary  to  give  up  providing  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  with  bulk  and  staple  goods,  she  tiimed  her  energies  to 
the  production  of  quality  goods,  and  in  the  production  of  those 
goods  she  finds  her  present  field  of  activity  and  her  present  source 
of  employment  for  her  workers  and  of  income  for  her  industries. 
Wherever  material  cost  is  high  and  the  amount  added  to  the 
production  by  labor  Is  inconsiderable,  we  relinquish  the  field  to 
our  competitors.  Wherever  skill  of  hand  and  brain  is  applied  to 
the  refined  manipulation  of  quality  products,  there  we  flntj  our 
field. 
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Althoxigh  much  of  the  low-priced  shoe  trade  has  left  us,  we 
still  find  a  market  for  the  highest  grade  of  men's  and  women's 
shoes.  It  has  become  difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  staple  cotton  textiles,  but  the  finer  weaves  and  the  artistic 
specialties  meeting  the  demand  of  enlightened  style — these  we 
can  and  will  produce.  We  no  longer  sell  pig  Iron  tc  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  we  continue  to  manufacture  the  highest  type  of 
machine  tools  and  find  our  market  in  the  Waltham  watch  rather 
than  in  structural  steel. 

Thus  for  the  industries  which  we  retain  we  still  pay  the  highest 
wages  and  enable  our  workers  to  live  at  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  section  of  the  country.  We  have  abandoned  the 
quantity  ideal  and  have  become  a  region  whose  Industries  are 
based  on  quality.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  as  a  foundation  for  our  production  of  quality  products  a 
quality  population,  whose  native  ingenuity,  skill,  and  character  fit 
them  for  our  type  of  industry  to  an  extent  not  to  be  matched 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 

Carrying  this  Idea  still  further  into  other  fields  than  that  of 
Industry,  we  see  the  new  opportunities  of  agriculture  pointing  in 
the  same  direcUon.  Our  future  lies  In  food  specialties  which  will 
bring  a  price  above  the  market.  Butter,  cheese,  hams,  country 
sausape.  bacon,  each  stamped  with  a  trade-mark  whose  reputation 
has  been  founded  on  cleanliness  of  preparation,  delicacy  of  flavor, 
and  unvarying  high  standards,  point  the  way  to  the  future  of  New 
England  agriculture.  Add  to  this  the  New  England  tradition  of 
farming  as  a  way  of  life,  and  we  have  not  only  the  background 
for  a  solid  success  in  agricultural  pursuits;  we  have  as  well  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  England  countryside  as  a  source  of  the  finest 
human  material  for  the  replacement  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation 
In  commerce.  Industry,  education,  and  statesmanship. 

As  our  final  resource,  we  again  have  quality  in  the  recreational 
facilities  which  we  have  to  ofter.  There  Is  quietness,  beauty,  and 
regenerating  peace  in  our  landscape.  Those  who  live  in  the  region 
and  minister  to  Its  visitors  have  such  a  real,  though  unconscious, 
piutlcipation  in  the  quality  of  the  scene  that  they  are  at  unity 
with  it.  and  the  discerning  visitor  seldom  finds  himself  disturbed 
by  the  Jarring  note  of  dissonance  between  the  seashore,  the  nioun- 
taln.  or  the  valley  and  Its  inhabitants. 

A  region  whose  prosperity  Is  based  on  quality  has  difficult  prob- 
lems to  face,  some  of  which  come  very  clearly  within  the  influence 
Of  national  legislation.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  matters  with 
which  you.  our  representatives  in  Congress,  are  particularly  con- 
cerning yourselves. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  ever-present  question  of  the  tariff,  with 
relation  to  which  our  region  presents  no  unusual  problems.  I 
must  say  that  the  ttrms  of  the  recent  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  made  it  look  as  though  New 
England  had  either  been  kept  too  much  or  too  little  in  mind, 
when  such  things  as  milk,  maple  sugar,  and  fisheries  had  their 
protection  decreased.  I  do  not  know  tliat  it  is  yet  time  to  ap- 
praise the  results  of  this  action,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  wait 
until  the  results  are  clear  before  we  try  to  make  protest:  for  there 
are  other  legislative  problems  which  do  afifect  us  more  directly. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  Is  a  serious  matter.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us 
are  opposed  to  the  setting  of  wage  rates  and  hours  by  national 
legislation.  The  lack  of  flexibility,  the  widely  varying  conditions, 
the  ImpossibJllty  of  granting  exemptions  with  even-handed  Jus- 
tice, the  inevitable  necessity  for  the  building  up  of  great  bureau- 
cratic administrative  institutions,  and  the  choking  of  natural 
developments  in  accordance  with  economic  needs  are  only  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  which  follow  an  attempt  to  Introduce  totalitarian 
administration  Into  a  highly  developed  and  elaborately  organized 
society  like  ours. 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  a  region  which  must  subsist  on  quality 
products,  paying  high  wages.  Is  ever  sensitive  to  the  disadvantages 
which  those  high  wages  entail.  Our  region  has  led  the  Nation 
In  its  wage  and  hour  standards.  It  has  placed  itself  at  a  definite 
disadvantage  thereby,  and  the  temptation  Is  strong  to  support 
wage  and  hour  limitations  and  to  demand  their  extension. 

However  advantageous  such  a  course  might  be  for  New  England. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
ultimately  bad  for  us.  The  most  we  shculd  ask  for,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  such  a  wage  rate  as  gives  minimum  standards  of  decency, 
giving  assurance  that  the  industry  is  Just  above  the  sweatshop 
level.  Thirty-five  cents  an  hour  or  even  thirty-two  cents  an  hour 
as  a  minimum  would  seem  to  meet  these  requirements  for  goods 
made  for  interstate  distribution. 

A  quality  region  also  has  Its  definite  problems  with  relation  to 
taxation.  For  one  thing  it  l£  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  of 
income.  It  has  years  of  loss  in  Its  operations  and  then  a  few  years 
of  profit.  The  net  result  over  a  period  of  years  Is  a  tax  on  Its 
average  profits  higher  than  the  normal  rate  of  taxation  for  any 
1  year.  We  are  thus  far  more  heavily  taxed  than  regions  engaged 
In  more  stable  occupations,  such  as  the  food  industries.  We  have 
a  particular  intere«t  in  taxation  policies  which  carry  over  gains 
and  losses  so  that  the  taxation  Is  on  the  basis  of  our  average 
conditions  Instead  of  on  the  abnormal  ones. 

In  a  region  renowned  for  its  inventiveness  and  Its  enterprise, 
we  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  special  forms  of  taxation  which 
have  been  devised.  It  wotild  seem,  specifically  to  penalize  business 
risk.  The  undistributed-profits  tax  bore  heavily  on  businesses 
whose  earning  power  fluctuated  widely,  but  It  bore  still  more 
heavily  on  the  growing  Industry,  attempting  to  make  for  itself  a 
place  as  a  new  venture  against  the  competition  of  established 
buslneases.     The  capital-gains  tax,  like  the  undistributed-profits 
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It  is  not  the  scope  of  this  bill  which  arouses  our  violent 
protest  but  the  future  implications  which  are  bound  to  follow 
its  passage.  It  is  repugnant  to  me  as  an  American  citizen 
to  see  introduced  within  these  Halls  legislation  so  palpably 
copied  from  the  tactics  of  foreign  dictators,  legislation  which 
openly  provides  for  concentration  camps  in  freedom-loving 
America.  I,  for  one,  could  never  live  with  my  conscience  if  I 
permitted  my  vote  to  be  cast  for  the  first  concentration  camp 
ever  contemplated  in  these  United  States. 

Are  we  Members  of  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress— all  of  us 
as  President  Roosevelt  has  recently  reminded  us,  the  sons  of 
Immigrants — seriously  considering  the  passage  of  this  bill? 
Do  we  favor  this  measure  which,  for  the  first  time  in  our  long 
history,  would  introduce  into  American  jurisprudence  a  pro- 
cedure calling  for  prison  terms  which  could  amount  to  life 
imprisonment  and  for  persons  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  unable  to  obtain  travel  documents  to  foreign  coun- 
tries?   I  for  one  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  danger,  however,  lies  In  permitting  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion to  set  up  such  machinery  under  the  guise  of  punishing 
wrongdoers  of  foreign  birth.  Should  this  measure  pass,  how 
long  would  it  be,  I  ask,  before  these  concentration  camps, 
where  men  and  women  are  committed  without  due  process  of 
law — without  benefit  of  a  jury  trial  or  assistance  of  counsel — 
how  long  before  they  would  be  suggested  for,  yea,  and  even 
used,  to  imprison  American-born  citizens  who  disagreed  with 
those  in  power? 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  farfetched  to  some  of  us. 
"What  do  we  care."  you  may  say,  "what  happens  to  foreigners 
who  have  violated  our  laws?"  But  the  wiser  among  us  will 
remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  That 
What  happens  to  unwanted  aliens  today  may  tomorrow 
happen  to  us. 

Sometimes  I  feel  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  these  frenzied 
times  just  what  appeal  the  United  States  holds  out  to  a  fear- 
constricted  world.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  from 
1820  to  1920,  33,000,000  immigrants  entered  this  country 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  promise  of  freedom  and  liberty  for 
all.  These  immigrants  of  every  race  and  creed  shared  in  the 
great  national  development  of  America.  Their  brains  and 
Skill  helped  build  this  coimtry  and  make  it  great.  They  came 
here,  reared  their  children,  and  remained  because  of  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  economic  security  they  found  here. 
And  today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  men  and  women 
of  the  world  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as  the  haven 
and  shining  light  of  liberty  and  civil  rights. 

The  ably  written  minority  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee raises  a  grave  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  bill.  It  p>oints  out  that  this  bill  "sets  up  a  procedure  for 
the  arrest,  and  in  some  cases  permanent  detention,  of  persons 
in  a  way  which  contravenes  well-established  principles  of  the 
United  States  Constitution." 

May  I,  with  your  permission,  quote  from  this  report: 

If  Congress  provides  for  imprisonment,  however,  for  deportable 
persons  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  such  persons  are  entitled  to 
a  Jury  trial,  the  assistance  of  counsel,  compulsory  process,  and 
other  rights  secured  to  persons  accused  of  crime  by  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  since  the  courts  have  held 
that  these  amendments  apply  to  the  prosecution  of  aliens  as  well 
as  citizens. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  draftsmen  of  this  bill  had  this  objection  in 
mind,  since  the  provision  Is  made  for  confinement  "though  not  at 
hard  labor"  and  for  release  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  "upon  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  good  cause."  It  is  dlflQcult  to  see  how  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  circumvented  by  referring  to  indefinite  imprison- 
ment as  "detention"  or  confinement  "without  hard  labor."  Nor 
does  the  provision  for  release  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
i«bor  cure  the  constitutional  defects  in  the  bill,  since  there  is  no 
definition  whatsoever  of  the  phrase  "good  cause."  Obviously,  what 
might  seem  "good  cause"  to  one  Secretary  of  Labor  might  not  seem 
"good  cause"  to  others.  The  provisions  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  orders  in  these  detention  cases  is  meaningless,  since  the 
courts  would  have  no  legislative  standard  with  which  to  measure 
the  validity  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

Indeed  such  a  vague  phraseology  would  Indicate  that  the  bUI  not 
only  conflicts  with  the  sp)ecific  language  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
amendments  but  is  probably  also  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
of  unlawful  delegation  of  [>ower. 

Can  we  forget,  my  colleagues,  that  it  was  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  we  invited  aliens  to  our  shores?    We  needed  their 
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brawn  and  their  brains  and  we  promised  them  freedom. 
Today  the  picture  is  changed.  Today  many  a  good  worker, 
through  neglect  or  ignorance,  finds  himself  an  unwanted  alien 
in  our  midst.  We  know  that  at  this  very  session  of  Congress 
there  have  been  more  than  fourscore  bills  introduced  under 
the  heading  of  antialien  legislation.  Instead  of  harassing 
and  persecuting  these  aliens  and  foreigners  in  our  midst 
would  it  not  be  more  to  our  mutual  benefit  to  encourage  and 
assist  them  to  become  American  citizens  by  liberalizing  our 
naturalization  laws  for  those  who  have  been  here  a  number 
of  years? 

I  cannot  close  without  pointing  out  the  danger  to  organized 
labor,  and  to  workers  everywhere,  which  lies  inherent  in  the 
bill  under  discussion.  Labor  has  found,  all  too  often  to  Its 
sorrow,  that  such  measures  directed  against  aliens  frequently 
are  used  to  intimidate  and  threaten  workers  exercising  the 
right  to  join  with  their  fellows  in  improving  their  living  con- 
ditions. The  existence  of  concentration  camps  in  America 
would  be  an  especial  menace  to  organized  labor. 

And  does  it  not  seem  incongruous  to  us  here  that  we  should 
be  considering  such  a  tyrannical  measure  at  the  very  moment 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  gazing  with 
reverence  and  awe  on  that  great  English  foundation  stone  of 
democracy,  the  Magna  Carta  now  on  view  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair? 

In  closing  I  ask  you,  before  voting  on  this  bill,  to  reread  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
And,  if  you  still  waver,  the  Magna  Carta.  I  firmly  believe 
that  no  lover  of  democracy  could  read  these  immortal  docu- 
ments and  then  vote  "Yes"  on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  joint  dis- 
cussion by  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  and  me,  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  coast-to-coast  red  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  from  station  WRC,  Washington. 
D.  C.  May  3,  1939: 


Mr.  CELLER.  On  March  14  we  were  privileged  to  discuss  certain 
changes  in  existing  tax  laws  that  might  be  put  into  effect  without 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  tend  to  restore  confidence,  to  stimulate  employment,  and  to 
more  quickly  brmg  the  country  back  to  normal  prosperity.  The 
suggestions  made  during  that  discussion  have  received  Nation-wide 
acceptance  and  approval. 

Mr.  McCormack.  That  Is  true.  Congressman  Celler.  &dany  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  our  tax  discussion  were  requested  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  While  there  has  not  been  the  articulate 
demand  for  tax  revision  expected,  stUl,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a 
single  dissenting  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  proposals  we 
submitted  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment has  come  from  business,  large  and  small,  from  individual 
taxpayers:  and  from  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  Celler.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled.  Con- 
gressman McCormack,  that  there  is  not  a  livelier  and  more  articu- 
late Interest  on  the  part  of  businessmen  and  taxpayers  generally 
in  the  revision  of  Federal  tax  laws  at  this  session  of  Congress 
Discussions  involving  earlier  efforts  at  tax  adjustment  were  ac- 
corded overwhelming  endorsement,  but  recently  the  drive  for  Ux 
revision  seems  suddenly  to  have  slowed  down.  I  am  dl6turt>ed  by 
this  recent  let-down,  although  there  has  been  some  awakening  from 
this  apparent  apathy  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  since  our  discussion 
early  in  March. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  share  this  concern  with  you.  Congressman 
Celler.  While  the  articulate  demand  has  not  evidenced  :t«elf. 
there  does  seemi  to  be  Increased  Interest  for  pressing  reasonable  tax 
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revision  on  Congress  since  our  last  radio  talk.  While  corporations 
or  businessmen  are  not  expecting  much  In  the  way  of  reduction  of 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised,  at  least  not  until  there 
seems  to  be  more  definite  prospects  of  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures, nevertheless,  a  healthy  growing  feeling  is  evidencing 
itself  at  the  repeal  or  alleviation  of  some  oppressive  taxes,  which 
will  contribute  to  a  rapid  business  recovery.  The  question  at  the 
moment  is  not  so  much  the  reduction  in  the  total  taxes  collected 
as  It  Is  the  elimination  of  the  varied  and  intricate  forms  of  taxa- 
tion and  tax  reports,  and  the  simplification  of  procedure  to  such 
extent  that  the  actual  saving  of  time  and  money  to  the  executives 
and  employees  In  private  business  will  In  and  of  itself  result  in  a 
erubstantlal  reduction  In  the  present  total  expenditures  for  taxes,  as 
well  as  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  preparing,  filing,  and  examining 
the  multiple  tax  reports  which  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Cellcr.  You  probably  observed.  Congressman  McCormack,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Brookings  Institution  submitted  recommendations, 
based  on  a  survey  by  one  of  its  economists,  which  are  practically 
on  all  fours  with  the  tax  recommendations  contained  in  our  recent 
radio  talk.  Similar  recommendations  have  been  made  by  other 
groups  also.  Inasmuch  as  our  suggested  changes  involve  no  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government,  why  should  there  be  any 
objection  to  their  adoption? 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  see  no  Justification  whatever.  Congressman 
Ceixsr,  for  anyone  opposing  proper  and  necessary  tax  revision.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  proposal  has  been  advanced  by  any  leader 
In  ths  tax-revision  drive  which  has  &s  Its  aim  the  facilitation  of 
tax  avoidance  by  wealthy  persons.  I  know  of  no  pending  proposal 
that  aims  to  reduce  the  total  of  governmental  revenues  from  busi- 
ness taxation.  I  do  know  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  study  have 
gone  into  plans  to  eliminate  some  of  the  many  complex  levies  now 
assessed  afniinst  business.  Such  a  revision  would  give  businessmen 
some  time,  which  is  sorely  needed,  to  run  their  bvisiness  and  to 
permit  them  to  make  sound  business  decisions,  which  are  impos- 
sible today  without  exp>ert  professional  advice.  Furtherj  such  liber- 
ation would  give  b\i.«5inessmen  time  to  expand  their  enterprises. 
create  more  Jobs,  promote  recovery,  and  thereby  build  still  greater 
revenues  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Celler.  Isn't  it  possible.  Congressman  McCormack,  that  the 
Beemlng  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  businessmen  today  may  be 
caused  by  some  of  the  recent  unfounded  press  statements?  For 
example,  some  dispatches  have  Indicated  that  a  corporation  tax  as 
high  as  27  percent  might  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired 
revision. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Such  statements  are,  of  course,  fantastic;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  do  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  business  equi- 
librium and  creating  more  unrest  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
the  duty  of  businessmen  to  distinguish  between  political  propa- 
ganda and  constructive  criticism.  You  will  recall  that  in  his  first 
speech  after  assuming  cflBce.  Secretary  Hopkins,  on  February  24, 
stated:  "Among  many  businessmen  there  exists  a  widespread  lack 
of  confidence.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  premise,  nor  would 
I  underrate  its  importance.  Loss  of  business  confidence  is  and  has 
been  a  hard,  stubborn  fact,  end  may  be  as  real  a  deterrent  to 
restored  business  health  as  anything  we  have  to  deal  with."  I 
think,  therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  fact. 

I,  like  yourself,  Congressman  Celler.  have  been  preaching  toler- 
ance and  understanding  on  the  part  of  all — Government,  business, 
finance,  employers,  labor,  everyone — as  essential  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  a  restoration  of  confidence.  We  cannot  have  confidence 
where  suspicion  of  each  others'  motives  exists,  or  where  hate  exists. 
With  tolerance  and  understanding  existing,  and  with  proper  tax 
revision,  the  businessmen  of  the  country  will  be  Inspired  to  greater 
activity,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  will  benefit  therefrom. 

The  country  cannot  be  lifted  from  its  present  state  of  economic 
depre"=sIon  except  by  private  enterprise.  A  revival  of  private  en- 
terprise can  be  secured  only  by  a  restoration  of  business  confidence. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  am  in  thorough  accord.  Congressman  McCormack. 
However,  some  objections  to  this  po.sition  have  been  advanced  by 
theoretical  economists  and  a  few  officials  in  Government.  These 
theoretical  economists  remind  me  of  the  teacher  who  had  a  class 
In  arithmetic  In  a  school  in  one  of  Ohio's  numerous  cities  who 
posed  the  question :  "If  there  were  12  sheep  in  a  field  and  5  Jumped 
the  fenc?.  how  many  were  left?"  She  asked  several  pupils  and  got 
numerous  answers.  Some  said  3.  some  said  9,  and  some  said  6.  She 
asked  Johnnie,  who  had  recently  moved  in  from  the  country,  and 
his  reply  was  "no  sheep  left."  The  teacher  told  him  that  he  was 
mistaken  and  that  if  5  sheep  out  of  12  Jumped  the  fence,  there 
would  be  7  left.  His  answer  to  the  teacher  was:  "You  might  know 
arithmetic,  but  you  don't  know  sheep."  The  theoretical  econo- 
mists might  know  economics,  but  evidently  they  don't  know  hunian 
nature  and  practical  business. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Additional  fears  undoubtedly  have  teen  en- 
gendered by  the  charges  of  a  small  group  that  the  changes  we  have 
advocated  In  the  tax  revision  program  would  amount  to  a  defeat 
of  the  social  economic  concepts  of  measures  Intended  to  correct 
Inequalities.  1  see  nothing  in  our  proposals  that  in  any  way  affect 
such  objectives.  On  the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  these  proposals 
will  tend  to  consolidate  the  gains  that  have  been  made  through 
the  social  legislation  adopted  by  Congress  during  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  Celler,  I  know.  Congressman  McCormack.  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  you  are  a  distinguished  member,  will 
give  consideration  to  all  aspects  of  tax  revision  possible  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Certainly  the  studies  which  Treasury  officials 
have  made,  and  which  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  Undersecretary 
Hanes  have  stated  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  your  committee 
whenever  called   upon,   should   dispel   any   misunderstandings   or 
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wrong  conclusions  as  to  what  this 
I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
for  proper  tax  revision  to  restore 
part  of  your  committee  will 
at  present  and  it  will  restore 

Mr    McCormack.  You  will  reca  1 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
velt   stated:   "It   is  my  conviction 
American   public — industry,   sgrlct  1 
gress  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
to  $80,000,000,000  a  year."     To  m( 
equally  clear  to  me  that  a  returning 
be  accomplished  without  a 
Investment.     Furthermore,  the 
respect  to  the  health  of  business 
a  whole,  is  properly  sustained 

Mr.  Celler.  There  is  no 
belonged  to  the  school  of  thought 
up  the  present  national  Income 
all.    If  new  Jobs  are  to  be  provldid 
increased.     It  is  only  by  Increasing 
creasing  the  number  of  people 
private  wages,  that  we  can  hope 
security  in  America.     A  rising 
a    decent    education,    and    genuinfc 
America.    This  country  cannot  be 
principles  cannot  be  safe,  until 
solve  the  unemployment  situation 

Mr.  McCormack.  Again.  Congre: 
agreement.    In  a  message  to  the 
evening  of  April  23,  Secretary 
that  stimulation  of  recovery  rests 
the  fiow  of  private  capital  into 
of  Investment  funds — this  Willi 
into  new  fields — that  has  supported 
creased  our  national  wealth,  and 

Recovery  In  the  United  States 
men,  idle  machines,  and  Idle  mone  7 
time   through   unemployment   has 
80,000.000    work-years.     This 
acute  because  the  growth  of  the 
workers  to  the  labor  force  annua 
vestment  of  $7,000  per  worker  is 
omy.    That   means   an   investment 
required   to  give   employment  to 
country.     You  have  only  to  stud  • 
United  States  during  the  past 
men  have  l)een  and  still  are  out 

Mr.  Celler.  What   makes  the 
ordinary  person.  Congressman 
the  amount  cf  money  lying  idle 
than  in  any  previous  time  In  ou 
to  lend  for  productive  purposes 
of  loans  to  our  total  bank  deposit  i 
39  percent  for  the  last  5  years 
11   years.     The    surplus   of   bank 
over  total  loans  and  investment 
5  years.     Fear  Is  a  deterrent  to  t 
sion  will  dispel  that  fear. 

Mr.  McCormack.  The  adjustment 
and  Idle  money  \^ill  solve  this 
everybody  knows,   cannot  be 
It  cannot  be  balanced  by  reducifig 
be  balanced  only  by  increasing 
tlonal  income  can  be  Increased 
Investments;  and  private 
ances  of  reasonable  profits. 

Mr.    Celler.  The    situation    ma 
Would  you  sit  In  a  game  where 
pot   you   won   6   or   7   chips  out 
talnly.  you  would  not.    Well,  tha 
the  Government  taking  the  sa 
man.     The  existing  tax  sj'stem 
by  stifling  private  enterprise  it 

We  may  as  well  recognize  the 
incomes  who  are  the  sparkplugs 
if    you    cripple    them    the 
They  are  the  ones  who  do  and 
prises.    Men  with  small  Incomes 
into  new  enterprises.    Risk  capita 
the    larger    incomes.      It    is    such 
employment. 

When  you  give  a  man  on  relle  I 
vldunl  and  tide  him  over  a  period 
however,  does  not  add  to  the 
as  a  dollar  earned  In  private 
turn  over  approximately  20  time  s 
sum  total  of  national  income  cf 
stretch    of    the    imagination 
amounts  spent  by  the  Federal 
directly  to  workers  In  private 
In   the  form  of  taxes  and 
would  be  restored  to  gainful  em 
millions   of   employables   now 
the  land  you  would  see  a  sign, 
entrance  to  the  shops.    The 


ax  revision  program  amounts  to. 

bility  and  fairness  of  the  mem- 

ittee  to  recognize  the  necessity 

prosperity.     Such  action  on  the 

terml  aate  the  uncertainty  that  exists 

conqdence. 

Congressman  Ciller,  that  in 
January  4.   1939.  President  Roose- 
that   down   in  their  hearts  the 
ture,   finance — wants  this   Con- 
to  raise  our  national  income 
that  statement  Is  clear.     It  is 
Increase  in  production  cannot 
substjintial  Increase  in  private  capital 
re4ponsibility  of  Government  with 
to  make  sure  that  business,  as 

argument  on  that  score.    I  have  never 

ivhich  holds  that  merely  dividing 

^uld  provide  a  decent  living  for 

the  national  Income  must  be 

the  national   income,   and  tn- 

receive  their  income  through 

to  obtain  anything  resembling 

national  income  means  good  homes, 

security    for    the    families    of 

in  good  health,  and  democratic 

laen  go  back  to  work — until  we 
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an  Celler,  we  are  In  substantial 

Vorld's  Fair  Commission,  on  the 

ins  said:    "We  know  at  home 

imarlly  upon  the  resumption  of 

enterprise.     It  has  been  this  risk 

of  busine.ssmen   to  venture 

a  rising  national  income.  In- 

pl'ovided  Jobs  In  the  past." 

fas  been  delayed  because  of  idle 

Since  1930,  the  waste  of  labor 

reached  the  appalling  total   of 

becomes    constantly    more 

papulation  adds  about  6C0.000  new 

ly.     It  is  estini.ated  that  an  in- 

equlred  for  our  industrial  eco»- 

of    $4,200,000,000    annuany    Is 

the   new   workers   alone   In   this 

the  investment   figures  in  the 

years  to  realize  why  so  many 

work. 

situation  more  perplexing  to  the 

,  is  the  realization  that 

is  greater  in  this  country  today 

history.     We  have  more  money 

tjan  ever  before.     The  proportion 

and  net  capital  fimds  averaged 

63  percent  for  the  preceding 

deposits   and   net    capital   funds 

more  than  trebled  in  the  last 

e  use  of  this  money.    Tax  revi- 
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of  the  two  factors  of  idle  men 

problem.     The  present  Budget,  as 

balinced  by  increasing   taxes  alone. 

appropriations  alone.     It  can 

national  income.     But  the  na- 

by  a  revival  of  private  capital 

can  be  revived  only  by  assur- 


be   likened   to   a   poker   game. 

some  outsider  took  out  cf  every 

of   every    10    In   the   pot?     Cer- 

is  what  business  is  facing  with 

percentage  from  the  business- 

not  balance  the  Budget;   but 

perpetuates  the  deficit. 

that  it  is  only  men  with  large 

cf  Industry  end  prosperity,  and 

won't    operate    satisfactorily. 

take  the  risks  of  new  enter- 

a  rule,  do  not  put  their  money 

must  be  furnished  by  men  with 

investments    that    bring    about 
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a  dollar,  you  assist  that  Indi- 

of  embarrassment.    That  dollar, 

national  Income  to  the  same  extent 

The  latter  dollar  would 
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going  to  b*  m  the  reduction  of  unemployment.     Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  offer  at  this  point.  Congressman  McCormack? 

Mr    McCormack    I  would  suggest.  Congressman  Celler.  that  all 
taxpayers— business    groups,    large    and    small;    individuals-    labor 
and   agriculture   unite   on   a   rea.sonable   program   of   tax    revision 
such    as    that   suggested   in   oiu-   last    radio   talk.     That   program 
included :  *^    * 

1.  Drastic  modification  of  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax. 

2.  Drastic  reduction  of  income  surtaxes,  preferably  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent. 

3    Complete  repeal  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax 

4.  Substitution  of  a  single  income  tax  for  the  present  corporate 
income  tax.  capital  stock  tax,  and  excess  profits  tax. 

5  Granting  the  right  to  corporations  to  carry  over  their  net 
losses  for  at  least  2  years, 

6.  Elimination  of  the  tax  on  intercorporate  dividends 

^."^^^'T"'"^**""  °'  ^^^  individual  normal  income  tax  on  corporate 
dividends. 

8.  Permission  for  affiliated  corporations  to  file  consolidated 
returns. 

I  know  that  members  of  Congress  are  sympathetic  with  such 
rrob.ems  and  are  anxious  to  do  what  Is  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country. 

Business  received  assurances  from  Congress  last  Friday  of  defi- 
nite steps  toward  encouraging  recovery  by  tax  legislation.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Com.mittee  voted  to  defer  for  3  years  the  sched- 
uled increases  in  social-security  taxes  for  old-age  pensions  which 
would  go  into  effect  next  January  1  under  present  law  This 
was  a  pood  start  toward  removing  or  lowering  taxes  which  have 
been  criticized  as  deterrents  to  business. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  want  to  compliment  you.  Congressman  McCor- 
mack, on  offering  the  motion  to  make  this  effective  and  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  committee.  Just  what  does  that 
mean  in  the  way  of  tax  savings? 

-«5^'"„„  ^^^°'*****^  ^*  represents  tax  savings  of  approximately 
•275.000.000  per  year  for  the  next  3  years,  bsglnnlng  January  1 
1940;  or  a  total  ^f  $825,000,000  for  the  full  3  years  In  other 
words,  employers  and  workers  in  the  United  States  will  have 
f 825 ,000.000  more  to  spend,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
taken  from  them  In  taxes.  This  is  the  first  step.  And  Chairman 
DoucHTON.  of  the  committee,  has  announced  that  next  week  Treas- 
ury officials  will  be  invited  to  submit  recommendations  for  a 
general  tax-revision  program. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  when  and  if  hearings  are  held  by 
the  Ways,  and  Means  Committee  businessmen  themselves  should 
attend  these  hearings  and  express  their  views  personally.  I  can 
appreciate  the  hesitancy  shown  in  the  past  by  businessmen  to  do 
this.  However,  professional  representatives,  while  helpful  in  some 
instances  to  the  committee,  cannot  be  a  real  substitute  for  the  tax- 
payer himself.  The  real  way  to  learn  about  taxes  is  to  pay  them, 
and.  certainly.  busJn«>Fsmen  In  this  country  have  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  qualify  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  is  good  advice.  Congressman  McCormack. 
This  is  a  truly  nonpartisan  question.  Federal  taxation  hits  every- 
one Government  reaches  Intimately  Into  the  dally  lives  of  every 
citizen  in  this  country.  No  tinge  of  bias,  therefore,  should  be 
permitted  to  creep  into  a  discussion  of  this  all-important  question. 
Tax  revision  is  only  one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  make  possible 
lndU3trial  expansion  and  increase  employment.  Our  present  sys- 
tem discourages  risk  capital  and  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
Any  tax  system  that  does  this  is  self-defeating,  because  on  the 
one  hand  it  reduces  revenues  by  reducing  the  sources  of  revenue, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  perpetuates  the  need  for  increased 
subsidies  and  relief  payments  of  all  kinds. 

Taxing  the  life  out  of  business  won't  create  work.  Pear  wont 
create  work.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  create  work,  and 
that  Is  cooperation  with  business;  providing  for  business  the  one 
thing  It  needs — confidence — a  confidence  that  the  green  light  will 
be  turned  on  and  the  signals  will  be  set  to  go. 

In  this  effort  we  need  the  active  support  of  every  citizen  in  the 
land.  Have  you  any  further  message  for  the  radio  audience.  Con- 
gressman McCormack? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Yes;  Just  a  parting  word  In  closing.  You  of 
the  radio  audience  stand  as  our  counselors  tonight.  Your  voices 
carry  weight.  You  can  help  us  in  obtaining  proper  tax-revision 
legislation.  Those  who  are  interested  in  proper  tax  revision 
should  make  known  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  their 
views.     We  will  welcome  constructive  suggestions. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1939 

CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  certain  interest  ng  and  timely  observs- 


Mr. 


tlons  made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  by  J.  Anton 
De  Haas,  well-known  writer,  scholar,  and  lecturer,  and 
present  occupant  of  the  William  Ziegler  Chair  of  Interna- 
tional Relationships  at  Harvard  University: 

A  simple  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can  stay  out  of 
the  European  turmoil  can  be  "yes."  If,  however,  we  interpret  the 
question  to  mean  should  we  shut  our  eves  and  our  ears  to  the 
goings-on  in  Europe,  and  endeavor  to  retain  a  complete  isolation- 
ist policy,  then  the  answer  is  an  entirelv  different  one.  Of  course 
the  way  to  stay  out  of  European  troubles  and  problems  is  to  build 
a  completely  self-sufficient  economy.  This  method,  which  has  been 
advocated  by  not  a  few,  is  obviously  absurd;  for  It  is  a  method 
which  IS  physically  Impossible,  since  we  lack  the  necessary  raw 
materials  to  permit  us  to  be  self-sufficient. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  we  can  proceed  far  in  the 
role  of  isolationist  by  following  Germany's  example  and  endeavor 
to  produce  substitute  articles.  These  advocates  should  realize 
however,  that  a  tendency  in  that  direction  wUl  inevitably  necessi- 
tate  the  regimentation  of  industry.  This  has  been  the  experience 
wherever  such  attempts  have  been  made.  It  will  start  with  rigid 
control  over  foreign  bank  balances,  selective  control  over  Imports 
and  control  over  exports.  All  of  this,  of  course,  will  reflect  Itself 
in  a  rigid  control  of  the  domestic  economic  life  as  well  There 
will  Inevitably  follow  from  this  a  regimented  economic  life  and 
a  lowered  standard  of  living. 

The  question  therefore  comes  down  to  this:  Is  It  wise  to  follow 
such  a  course?     And  the  answer  is  definitely:  No. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  interpretation  of  our  original  ques- 
tion: Not.  can  we  keep  out  of  European  affairs,  but.  do  we  want 
to  keep  out?  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  cannot  want  to  keep  out 
of  European  affairs  for  the  simple  reason  that  since  our  capital  and 
economic  interests  are  tied  up  with  those  of  Europe  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  it  means  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
Interest  ourselves  in  those  events  which  may  destroy  these  very 
Interests  in  some  maruier.  shape,  or  form. 

Aside  from  all  of  the  above,  we  cannot  very  well  deny  the  fact 
that  the  present  is  an  uncomfortable  time  to  raise  such  a  question. 
For  the  present  places  us  face  to  face  with  all  the  accumulated 
problems  and  troubles  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  an  unwise 
peace  treaty  of  years  gone  by.  and  of  a  20-year  period  of  successful 
xmdermining  of  the  principle  of  collective  security.  For  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  It  was  conceived  it 
should  be  clear  to  anyone  today  that  the  League  does  represent 
the  only  principle  upon  which  a  decent  and  stable  world  society 
can  be  built. 

Unless  through  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial  effort  a 
State  running  amock  is  restrained.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  world 
groups  proceed  in  the  disastrous  way  in  which  we  are  now  drift- 
ing. Once  we  abandon  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  all.  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progressive  ccn- 
cessions  to  the  aggressors.  Today,  the  question  may  be:  Would 
you  go  to  war  for  Albania?  Tomorrow,  would  you  go  to  war  for 
Switzerland?  And  since  the  question,  put  in  that  way.  almost 
always  is  answered  in  the  negative,  the  aggressors,  by  a  method  of 
piecemeal  aggression,  can  establish  themselves  ever  more  strongly. 
The  policy  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  the  policy  of  the  frontier.  Everyone  looks  out  for  him- 
self. It  is  as  if  the  United  States  were  saying:  "Go  ahead  and 
help  yotirselves,  but  we  will  shoot  It  out  with  anybody  that  shoots 
at  us."  Obvioiisly.  an  ordered  society  is  utterly  Impossible  tinder 
these  conditions. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  ridiculed,  and  that  the  League  has  been  criticized  as  being 
theoretical  and  impractical.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  prac- 
tical world  which  has  now  been  created  by  those  who  undermined 
the  League,  is  quite  practical,  but  certainly  not  more  comfortable 
For  that  very  reason,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  for  the  United  States 
to  believe  that  it  can  find  a  cyclone  cellar  in  which  it  can  hide  in 
perfect  security.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  in  the  next 
war.  Great  Britain  were  defeated  and  conquered,  and  that  we,  in 
our  desire  not  to  become  Involved,  had  allowed  Italy  and  Germany 
to  gain  the  upper  hand,  what  would  be  the  position  of  Canada? 
How  would  we  feel  and  what  would  we  do  if  the  British  posses- 
sions off  the  coast  of  South  America  were  to  fall  into  German 
hands?  And  what  about  the  Bahamas  or  Bermuda?  All  of  them 
would   be  most    attractive   possessions   for  Germany  or   Italy? 

Such  suppositions  may  appear  absurd  today;  but  when  we  glance 
back  over  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years  and  realize  that 
Great  Britain  has  completely  lost  control  in  the  Par  East  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  then  such  suppositions  seem  quite  possible. 
Should  these  suppositions  become  realities,  then  we  shaU  be  forced 
to  face  an  extremely  difficult  and  serious  problem.  FVsr  when  they 
begin  to  shoot  at  us  and  we  take  up  arms  to  shoot  back,  we 
shall  find  to  our  dismay  that  we  are  the  only  ones  doing  the  shoot- 
ing on  our  side. 

Now.  does  not  common  sense  dictate  that  we  take  oognlzance  of 
all  of  these  facts  and  that  we  take  such  action  today  as  will  make 
such  developments  In  the  futtire  unlikely?  This  does  not  imply 
simply  that  we  must  Join  forces  with  the  democracies.  That  is 
not  the  main  issue.  The  really  main  issue  which  we,  as  a  nation 
amongst  nations,  must  face  is  whether  the  powers  of  the  earth  wUl 
abide  by  international  law  and  decency,  or  whether  they,  or  any 
one  of  them,  will  break  Interztational  law  and  use  fcroe.    That  la 
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the  Issue.  It  Is  none  of  our  concern  whether  a  nation  Is  a  de- 
mocracy or  an  absolute  monarchy  or  a  dictatorship.  Since  that  Is 
the  Issue,  It  would  appear  that  our  position  Is  clear.  We  have 
announced  In  Lima  just  where  we  stand.  Then  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  stand  there.  We  need  not  make  any  alliances  or  treaties 
about  it.  We  can  merely  serve  notice  upon  the  world  that  we  will 
refuse  to  give  any  a.sslstance.  economic  or  financial,  to  any  nation 
which  breaks  the  international  law.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
we  must  repeal,  not  amend,  our  neutrality  legislation.  We  cannot 
continue  to  leave  it  to  accident  whether  the  victim  or  the  criminal 
shall  receive  our  assistance. 


Relief  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1939 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  285.  AND  MEMORANDUM  BY  M. 
GONZALEZ  QUlfJONES,  SECRETARY,  PUERTO  RICAN  FARM- 
ERS" ASSCX^IATION 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  me,  together  with  a  memoran- 
dum in  support  thereof: 

Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  285)  providing  for  cancelation  of  loans 
made  to  farmers  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Hurricane 
Belief  Commission  or  Its  successor,  and  for  other  purposes 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Hurricane  Relief  Commis- 
sion or  Its  successor  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  the 
Immediate  cancelation  of  all  loans  which  have  been  made  to 
farmers  in  hurrlcane-striclcen  areas  in  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
resolution  approved  December  21.  1928  (Public  Resolution  No.  74, 
70th  Cong),  as  amended  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year 
1829.  approved  March  4.  1929  (Public  Law  No.  1035,  70th  Cong). 
and  as  amended  by  resolution  approved  Augiist  27.  19^5  (Public 
Resolution  No.  60,  74th  Cong.). 

Sec.  2  That  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Hurricane  Relief  Commission  or 
Its  successor  Is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  releaee  all  liens 
given  to  secure  the  loan  or  loans  made  to  any  such  farmer  pur- 
suant to  any  such  act  or  Joint  resolution,  and  to  notify  each  such 
farmer  that  no  further  pajrments  of  principal  or  Interest  shall  be 
required  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  any  loan  so  made  to  him. 


ICEMOKANDUM  IN  StTPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  285,  SUB- 
MirTED  BT  M.  CONAZALEZ  QUINONES,  SBCRETAaT,  PUERTO  EICAN 
FAKMKXS   ASSOCIATION,   SAN    JUAN,    PUEBTO    RICO 

On  December  21.  1928.  Congress  passed  a  "Joint  resolution  for 
the  relief  of  Puerto  Rico,"  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6,000,000 
to  provide  loans  for  distressed  farmers  after  the  hurricane  that 
swept  the  Island  during  the  days  of  December  13  and  14.  1928. 
A  Central  Survey  Committee,  which  was  appointed  immediately 
after  the  hurricane,  appraised  the  damage  and  destruction  wrought 
by  same  as  S83,312.120.  of  which  $35,525,959  were  in  the  coffee, 
tobacco,  citrus,  and  coconut  farms  In  the  island.  It  was  the  main 
objective  of  the  resolution  for  the  relief  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  provide 
employment  to  the  poor  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  rather  than  to  in- 
Test  money  as  a  commercial  proposition  In  Puerto  Rico. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  at 
the  time  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories 
and  Insular  Possessions,  as  it  appears  in  the  record  of  the  Joint 
hearings  held  December  10  and  11,  1928,  "there  has  never  been  in 
the  history  of  America  a  hurricane  of  such  Intensity  and  which 
lasted  so  long.  There  has  never  been  a  calamity  that  affected  the 
people  so  much  in  the  political  area  Involved,  or  damaged  so  large 
a  part  of  the  industries  In  that  area,  either  State,  Territory,  or 
Insular  possession  of  the  United  States  •  •  •.  However,"  con- 
tinued Senator  Bingham,  "when  such  large  areas  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  have  been  destroyed  in  Puerto  Rico,  when  a  poor  people 
and  a  poor  country  have  been  hurt  to  the  extent  that  one  out  of 
every  three  people  in  the  Island  is  destitute,  without  food,  shelter, 
or  employment,  there  is  urgent  need.  We  never  had  anything 
like  that  in  our  own  country." 

The  history  of  this  legislation,  as  It  appears  In  the  record  of 
the  Joint  hearings,  shows  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
provide  relief  for  the  distressed  laborers  and  farmers  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  done  with  the  farmers 
and  laborers  of  other  continental  areas  affected  by  similar  disas- 
ters. Most  of  these  laws  were  made  without  what  we  would 
ragvd  as  ooaunercXml  security,  and  In  fact  the  Joint  rasolution 
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itself  gave  the  Hurricane  Relle 
kind  of  security  to  be  requested 

The  report  of  the  Central 
shows  that  not  less  than  one 
state  of  destitution,  that  the 
shade  trees  would  be  ineffectiv 
that  3,368  farmers,   in  spite  o: 
diately  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
account  of  lack  of  funds, 
situation  that  followed  the 
a  private  problem  to  be  solve< 
and  coconut  farmers  of  Puerto 
victims  of  an  act  of  God 
their  Government.     It  was  a 
death  of  1.000.600  Americans, 
nomlc  system  in  a  territory 
solved   by  the   national    admi^i 
responsibilities    for    the    life 
Island. 

Taking    cognizance    of    thi 
the  afore-mentioned  repolutioi 
title  reads  as  follows:  "To 
of  Puerto  Rico,  particularly  1 
coconut    plantations,    to 
food  crops  needed  by  laborer  5 
root   crops,   to  aid   in   the 
roads,    and    to   assist    In 
and    destitute    laborers."     This 
were  not  to  rehabilitate  Puerto 
assist  in  the  efforts  to  that 
selves,   and   that  emplojnneht 
laborers  had  to  be   provided 
of   the   Hurricane   Relief   Comini 

It    can    easily    be    seen    thai 
resolution,  though  sufflcient 
in  motion  as  a  solution  of  the 
InsuflBclent  to  put  these  farmers 
that   might   have  enabled   the|n 
their  loss,  not  only  because  o; 
the   small    amount    approprialjed 
hands  were  tied  by  the 
tracts,  to  expend  the  amount  1 
by  the  Commission.     It  was. 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  the  people  of  this  island 
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The   condition   of   the 
Federal  Government  In 
changed,  except  to  be  a 
the  very  disastrous  hurricane 
out  not  only  the  investments 
borrowed  from  the  Hurricane 
money  that  they  had  put  in 
their  properties. 

Ever  since  the  hurricane  of 
designed  to  hit  and  destroy 
the   coffee,   tobacco,    citrus   fr^it 
hurricane  of  1932  there  was 
the  Federal  legislation  increasi 
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on  Puerto  Rlcan  products,  or 
of  coffee:   the  loss  of  the 
trade  agreements,  which  in 
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The  hurricane  relief  debts 
heaviest  handicaps  with  which 
coconut  farmers  are  burdened 

Congress  approved,  since 
amending  "Joint  resolution 
izing  the  readjustment  of  su<jh 
to  the  Hurricane  Relief  Loan 
as  the  successor  of  the  Puerto 
However,  almost  5   years  hav« 
above-mentioned  Public 
done  up  to  this  time  in  regar 
tlon.  intended  to  favor  the 

The  farmers  of  Puerto  Rico 
cene  Relief  Loan  Section. 
Island   Possessions   of   the 
a  liberal  readjustment  rule 
of  this  emergency  indebtedness 
as  a  help  in  the  disastrous 
island's   agriculture   by   offlcia 
ernment.     Instead,  the 
moved  to  starting  a  drastic 
mediate   pajinent   at  this  p.ar 
dition   of    all    the    people    ol 
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August  1935,  Public  Resolution  No.  60, 
the  relief  of  Puerto  Rico,"  author- 
debts.     This  authority  was  given 
Section  of  the  Interior  Department 
Rican  Hurricane  Relief  Oommlssion. 
elapsed   since  the   approval   of   the 
No.  60,  and  nothing  has  been 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  resolu- 

Involved. 

cannot  understand  why  the  Hurri- 

unfier  the  Division^  of  Territories  and 

Interior  Department,   has   not   adopted 
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nvestigations.  it  has  been  admitted 

be  collected,  due  to  the  difficult 
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economic  situation  of  these  farmers,  and  that  some  of  these  loans 
can  only  be  collected  through  foreclosure  proceedings  which  will 
mean  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  bound  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  driving  Puerto  Rican  farmers  out  of  their 
properties  In  order  to  recover  a  very  Insignificant  amount  of 
money  which  was  given  to  them  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  island's  rehabilitation  and  to  provide  employment 
for  unemployed  and  destitute  laborers,  after  the  most  disastrous 
hurricane  in  the  Islands  history. 

The  moment  does  not  seem  the  most  appropriate,  both  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States,  to  create  uncertainty,  discouragement, 
and  anxiety  among  the  distressed  Puerto  Rican  farmers  through 
foreclosure  proceedings  that  the  hurricane  relief  loan  section  is 
carrying  out.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  In  the 
past  given  mUllons  of  dollars  for  relief  purposes  not  only  In  the 
continental  United  States  but  even  to  foreign  nations  when  such 
help  was  deemed  necessary.  And  if  we  are  to  follow  the  policy  of 
encouraging  a  friendly  attitude  among  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  should  be  at  any  moment  in  a  position  to  present  as  the 
best  example  of  such  friendly  attitude  the  treatment  to  oiu  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  that  will  at  the  same  time  promote  the  best 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  small  island  toward  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wheelek 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20,  to  provide  for  the  immediate  can- 
celation of  all  loans  which  have  been  made  to  farmers  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  accord  the  same  treatment  to  the  farmers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  connection  with  the  loans  made  after  the  hurri- 
cane of  1928.  and  whose  investments  therein  were  completely  lost 
on  account  of  another  act  of  CJod,  the  devastating  hurricane  of 
1932.  and  whose  condition  was  further  aggravated  by  the  economic 
depression,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  commercial  treaties 
Signed  by  the  United  States  on  the  products  of  those  farms  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  Congress  intended  to  rehabilitate. 
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A  Problem  in  Goat's  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  DOE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  aside  from 
the  humorous  aspects  of  the  letter  which  follows,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  communication  from  my  friend — "John  Doe," 
for  the  Record — is  well  worth  the  reading.  He  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience,  of  marked  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  a 
most  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
I  have  purposely  omitted  my  reply  to  his  letter  and  commend 
to  Members  of  the  House  for  earnest  study  the  questions  he 
raises  at  the  end  of  his  letter. 

April  6.  1939. 
Hon.  Jerht  Voorhis, 

The  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Voorhis:  I  am  calling  on  you  in  the  hope 
that  you  can  be  of  some  help  to  me  in  my  trouble.  The  trouble 
is  mental  and  maybe  I  need  a  psychiatrist,  but  it  started  with 
my  trying  to  think  through  a  very  simple  matter  of  money  and 
banking;  and.  as  you  have  done  some  study  in  this  field.  I  thought 
1  would  try  you  first  in  the  hope  that  you  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  am  not  as  crazy  as  I  sometimes  feel  I  am,  or  at 
least  that  there  are  enough  other  people  in  the  same  fix  for  me 
not  to  worry  too  much  about  my  own  condition. 

It  all  started  several  months  ago  with  Mr.  Talburt's  nanny 
goat.  The  Washington  News  carried  his  very  clever  cartoon  point- 
ing out  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Eccles'  theory  of  spending  our  way 
to  prosperity.  The  United  States  was  pictured  as  the  nanny  goat, 
and  Mr.  Eccles,  who  stood  by  with  a  couple  of  buckets,  was 
explaining  his  theory  to  an  Incredulous  Uncle  Sam.  The  idea 
was  to  milk  the  goat  and  feed  it  on  its  own  milk.  The  more  the 
goat  was  milked,  the  more  milk  it  would  have  to  drink,  the 
more  milk  it  had  to  drink,  the  more  milk  it  would  give,  the  result 
being  that  It  would  continue  to  grow  stronger  and  fatter  and 
more  productive.  While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  goats,  I  know 
enough  about  them  to  know  that  they  can't  thrive  on  a  diet  of 
their  own  mUk  and  nothing  else.  But  the  goats  I  am  used  to 
have  two  teats,  and  if  I  saw  rightly  Mr.  Talburt's  had  four;  so 
perhaps  his  is  a  different  kind  of  goat.  Moreover.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  there  is  some  similarity  between  his  goat  and  a  system 
that  has  actually  been  working  for  some  time  In  this  country. 

During  the  bank  troubles  in  the  early  thirties  I  was  eager  to  know 
what  the  cause  was,  but  not  eager  enough  to  do  any  hard  stxidy 


on  my  own  account;  so  I  asked  some  of  my  business  friends  who 
should  know  all  about  It.  They  assured  me  that  they  did  know, 
and  it  was  all  very  simple.  People  were  merely  scared,  so  they 
were  drawing  their  money  out  of  the  banks  and  putting  It  In 
safety-deposit  boxes  or  burying  It  In  the  back  yard.  Specific  ex- 
amples were  given  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens  who  only  the 
day  before  had  drawn  $200,000  out  and  locked  It  up  In  a  safety 
deposit  box,  and  of  a  thrifty  Italian  who  a  few  days  before  that 
had  drawn  out  his  life  savings  of  $20,000  and  burled  It  In  some 
unknown  spot.  With  the  restoration  of  confidence  these  people 
would  put  their  money  back  in  the  banks  and  everything  would 
be  all  right  again.     The  explanation  was  both  simple  and  logical. 

With  President  Roosevelt's  Inauguration  In  March  1933  fol- 
lowed Immediately  by  the  banking  holiday,  and  later  by  the  pro- 
gram of  recapitalizing  the  banks  through  the  R.  F.  C.  and  insuring 
of  deposits  through  the  F.  D.  I.  C,  confidence  was  restored  and 
?Q^o  ♦  ^^^**^  stopped  declining  and  started  going  up.  Prom  June 
1928  to  June  1933  the  deposits  had  decreased  from  $53.000  000  000 
to  $38,000,000,000,  and  by  June  1938  they  had  gone  back  up  again 
to  $54.000.000  000.  *'  '^    " 

But  the  trouble  with  the  answer  was  that  all  the  money  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  including  coin,  silver  certificates. 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  has  never 
amounted   to  much  over  $6,500,000,000.   and  the^  amount  of  cash 

Ji  ^  /CCf ^^^*^^  **  ""y  ^'^^°  **°^^  *^^  n«^er  amounted  to  over 
$1.000.000  000.  So  the  flow  of  this  money  in  and  out  of  the  banks 
can  t  very  well  account  for  the  deposit  shrinkage  of  $15.000  000  000 
and  the  subsequent  increase  of  $16,000,000,000:  and  It  la  clear 
to  me  now  that  bank  deposits  are  not  money  but  debts  which  the 
bank  owes,  and  that  even  the  Item  on  the  asset  side  of  a  bank 
balance  sheet,  "cash  In  banks,"  represents  only  a  debt  which  one 
bank  owes  to  another.  However.  whUe  deposits  are  not  money 
they  are  what  we  use  for  money  in  over  nine-tenths  of  our  busi- 
ness transactions.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  provide  us  with  the  nickels,  dimes  and 
quarters  for  newspapers,  coca-colas,  and  taxi  fares,  and  the  bills 
with  which  we  buy  our  hats  and  shoes  If  we  dont  charge  them- 
but,  if  we  want  to  buy  a  house  or  an  order  of  goods  or  an  auto- 
mobile, we  use  a  medium  of  exchange  provided  us  by  the  banks- 
provided  by  the  banks  getting  In  debt  to  us.  But  the  banks  can't 
get  in  debt  to  us  until  we  In  turn  get  in  debt  to  them  because 
this  seems  to  be  the  principal  way  deposits  are  created"  and  the 
more  we  get  in  debt  to  the  banks,  the  more  they  can  get  In  debt 
to  us.  and  the  more  we  get  In  debt  to  each  other,  the  more  the 
banks  have  to  lend,  and  the  more  we  have  to  spend.  It  does  look 
very  murh  like  a  case  of  a  goat  living  on  its  own  milk  or  perhaps 
more  accurately  of  two  goats  living  on  each  other's   milk 

It  seems  that  the  trouble  in  the  early  thirties  was  not  that  cash 
was  being  taken  out  of  the  banks  and  hidden,  but  that  we  and  the 
banks  stopped  getting  in  debt  to  each  other,  that  Is.  we-^topped  It 
as  far  as  we  coiUd,  and  we  didn't  start  It  again  to  any  great  extent 
after  1933  until  the  Government  got  Into  the  game.  It  Issued  Its 
bonds,  thereby  getting  in  debt  to  the  banks,  and  to  a  like  extent 
the  banks  got  back  In  debt  to  the  Government  by  entering  deposits 
In  Its  favor;  and.  because  the  banks  were  Indebted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  were  able  to  get  In  debt  to  the  banks  again  and  the 
banks  were  able  to  get  In  debt  to  us  again,  and  we  once  more  had 
enough  medium  of  exchange.  It  looks  now  as  If  It  takes  three 
goats  to  keep  the  scheme  going  instead  of  two. 

If  I  am  wrong  about  the  goat  theory,  I  wlU  greatly  appreciate 
your  stralghtenmg  me  out.  If  I  am  right,  what  happens  when  one 
goat  starts  drinking  more  than  Its  share  of  the  milk?  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  that  case  the  other  goats  will  begin  to  get  thinner  and 
give  less  mUk.  and  in  time  the  goat  that  is  getting  the  biggest 
share  still  won't  have  enough  to  keep  It  going.  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  matter  can  be  worked  out  so  we  will  be 
sure  that  each  goat  always  gets  Just  exactly  the  right  amount  and 
no  more? 

Yours  very  truly, 

1     John  Dok. 

Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  4,  1939 


ARnCLE  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN  ADVOCATE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  never  our 
policy  to  acquire  this  Territory  for  ourselves  but  to  protect 
it  until  such  time  as  the  people  of  the  Islands  were  ready  to 
operate  their  own  government.    We  have  set  the  date  of 
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their  ultimate  freedom  for  1946,  but  in  our  declaration  grant- 
ing independence  to  the  islands  we  would  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  should  we  attach  any  strings  to  that  independence. 
Mr.  Porfirlo  U.  Sevilla,  publisher  of  the  Philippine-Amer- 
ican Advocate,  and  a  young  progressive  Filipino  leader,  has 
some  very  definite  views  on  this  subject  which  I  desire  to 
submit  herewith.    His  statement  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philippine-American  Advocate] 
Sevtlla.  Prominxnt  Philipph^  Leader  in  United  States,  Cautions 
Thktie  Will  Be  Civil  War  in  Philippine  Islands  Unless  Con- 
cress    Curbs    Quezon's    Political    Agitations — Sevtlla    Assails 
Senate  Bill  1028  Extending  Preferential  Trade  Relations  to 
Quezon    Government    in    His    Testimony    Before   the    United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Posses- 
sions— He  Considers  Bill  a  Move  Establishing  a  Qttasi-Protec- 
torate  Territory  in  the  Philippines:  a  Camouflage  for  Boycott 
Against    Foreign    Powers;     a    Distinct    Violation    of    Filipino 
Rights  After  Independence  Is  Granted  to  the  People — Congress 
Must  Safeguard  American  Interests  First  Lest  Foreign  Powers 
Exercise  Retaliatort  Acts,  Sevilla  Cautions  Committee 
Washington.    March    8. — If    the    United    States   Congress    passes 
Senate  bill   1028  'as  well  as  similar  bill  pending  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,   calling  for  preferential   trade   relations  with  the 
Philippines  after  independence  Is  granted  In  1946.  as  provided  by 
the  Tydlngs-McDufBe   Act.   Porfirio  U.  SeviUa,   Filipino  executive, 
businessman,    and    publisher,    testifying   before   the    United    States 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions,  warned 
the  Congress  that  "civil  war  is  ahead  if  Congress  allows  further 
interference  In  Philippine  problems  after  independence  is  granted 
to  Filipino  people  in  1946."  ^ 

"We  must  not  forget,'  said  Mr.  Sevilla.  "that  the  Filipino  people 
have  had  nothing  but  deep  affection  and  loyalty  for  the  American 
people  and  Government  for  the  past  40  years  of  their  administra- 
tion, but  millions  of  Filipinos  were  led  to  believe  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tydlngs-McDufBe  Act.  the  United  States  would 
completely  withdraw  her  sovereignty  from  the  Philippines  in 
1846.  politically  and  economically,  without  strings  attached  to  the 
Independence  Act. 

"Again,  we  must  not  forget,"  Mr.  Sevilla  went  on  to  say.  "that 
the  Filipino  people  ratified  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act  on  the 
Strength  that  this  act  guaranteed  complete  and  absolute  Inde- 
pendence in  1946." 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Possessions,  prominent  Government  officials,  representing 
State  and  War  Departments,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Filipino 
missions,  headed  by  Sergio  Osmena,  Vice  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, were  present.  Also  present  were  professional  lawyers.  Lob- 
byists and  officials  representing  various  commercial  Interests  and 
associations  were  Interested  si>ectators. 

BILL    legally    questionable 

•7n  my  opinion."  Mr.  Sevilla  further  stated,  "this  bill  Is  merely 
one  of  those  administration  policies  which.  If  enacted  into  law,  are 
subject  to  ratification  or  modification  by  C<'ngress  at  any  time 
Congress  chooses  to  do  so.  What  will  prevent  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  other  administration  In  the  future  who  may  be 
hostile  to  Philippine  commercial  Interests,  and  whose  political  and 
economic  theories  are  against  the  present  administration,  from 
completely  ratifying  or  modifying  this  act?  Then  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  Filipinos  and  the  Philippine  Islands?"  Mr.  Sevilla  asked 
the  committee. 

"This  bill  Is  a  move  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
quasl-protectorate  territory  in  the  Philippines."  said  Mr.  Sevilla. 
"It  is  a  camouflage  for  boycott  against  foreign  powers  who,  under 
mtemaUonal  laws  and  orders,  are  entitled  and  Justified  to  con- 
duct business  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  distinct  violation  of 
Filipino  rights  after  independence  is  granted." 

economic  conditions 
"Economically."  said  Mr.  Sevilla.  "all  local  Industry  and  foreign 
trade   of   the   Philippines   have,   for   the   past   two   decades,    been 
owned  and  controlled  by  foreigners  and  foreign  capital." 

Mr.  Sevilla  then  asked.  "What  are  the  products,  trade,  and  in- 
dustries that  we  Filipinos  have  to  offer  or  bargain  with  in  the 
consideration  or  acceptance  of  this  bill?  None!"  And  in  a  strong 
loud  voice,  thumping  his  flst  on  the  table.  Mr.  Sevilla  told  the 
committee,  "the  full  and  ultimate  benefits  of  this  bill  would  fall 
upon  foreigners  and  foreign  capitalists  pampered  by  President 
Quezon,  pauperizing  the  Filipino  people." 

Mr.  Sevilla  then  cited  the  fight  in  which  25  Filipinos  were 
wounded  In  the  agrarian  troubles  In  the  pro\'ince  of  Pampanga. 
And  in  wrathful  tones,  he  denoimced  the  foreigners  and  foreign 
capital,  that  while  they  profited  in  millions,  the  Filipino  laborers 
were  being  shot  at  and  wounded  in  their  effort  to  obtain  better 
wages  than  the  10  to  20  cents  a  day  they  now  receive,  to  support 
7  or  10  members  of  a  family. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  was  misled,"  thundered  Mr. 
SeviUa,  when  he  denoimced  the  members  of  the  Philippine  com- 
mittee   group   composing   the    Joint   Preparatory    Committee    on 


Philippine  Affairs.  Mr.  Sevilla  wfent  on  to  say,  "If  President  Roose- 
velt had  been  aware  of  the  tru  e  colors  of  this  matter,  and  they 
are  very  bad  colors,  I  doubt  \  ery  much  whether  the  President 
would  have  recommended  this  I  ill  to  Congress." 


Erflphatically   thumping  the 
Mr    Sevilla  denounced  President 
capitalists."  and  shouted  that 


able  and   with   a   strong   remark, 

Quezon  as  the  "father  of  foreign 

ttie  Filipino  laborers  are  the  lowest 


paid  laborers  under  the  Americi  n  flag." 

Mr  Sevilla  asked  the  commUt?e.  "What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  those  Interests  mlllta  ting  against  free  entry  of  Philip- 
pine products  Into  the  United  States  In  open  competition  with 
American  interests?" 

"One  exponent  reason,"  he  told  the  committee,  again  thumping 
on  the  table,  "is  cheap  FiliplE  o  labor  destroying  the  American 
standard  of  living." 

RETALIATORY   MEASURES 

Mr.  Sevilla  then  cautioned  tie  committee  that  "if  this  bill  1« 
enacted  Into  law,  there  certalnlji  would  be  positive  retaliatory  acts 
against   the   dual   Philippine- Am  frlcan   political   and   economic   in 
terests  from  foreign  powers  wh(    are  equally  and  Justifiably  com- 
mercially Interested  in  the  Phil:  pplnes." 

Mr.  Sevilla  then  cited  the  t  ;xtlle  bill  which  was  Introduced 
during  the  last  days  of  the  d<funct  Philippine  Legislature,  im- 
posing 75  percent  duty  agalnstljapanese  textile  and  its  products 
into  the  Philippine  markets.  "What  was  the  result,"  ihouted  Mr. 
Sevilla,  "of  this  bill?  The  Japariese  Government  protested  through 
the  United  States  State  Department  that  if  this  particular  bill 
would  be  enacted  Into  law  by  tHe  Philippine  Legislature,  then,  It 
would  mean  an  International  viar  on  textile  and  its  products  in 
many  foreign  countries,  particuUrly  in  Latin-American  countries." 

"The  State  Department  warnel  the  Filipino  leaders  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, headed  by  President  Quezon,  of  the  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  Government,"  cont  nued  Mr.  Sevilla,  "and  as  a  result, 
a  gentleman's  agreement  was  co;  icluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Japanese  Governments  at  i  iTashington  to  the  effect   that  the 


textile  exports  of  both  countries 
be  based  on  a  pro  rata  basis." 

Mr.  Sevilla  again  warned  the 
his  flst  on  the  table.  "We  must 


into  the  Philippine  markets  would 

committee,  emphatically  banging 
lot  forget  the  fact  that,  according 


to  the  provisions  of  the  Tydingi -McDuffle  Act,  upon  reaching  the 
period  when  the  United  States  vill  completely  withdraw  her  sov- 
ereignty from  the  Philippines,  t  ae  Preeident  of  the  United  States 
will  Invite  foreign  powers  to  sign ,  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  the 
safety  of  Philippine  lndependen<e." 

With  another  emphatic  thump.  Mr.  Sevilla  served  notice  to 
Congress  that  "to  effect  the  sua;essful  neutralization  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  American  Govern]  nent  must  exercise  Justice  and 
iinpartlality  with  foreign  powers  " 

Mr.  Sevilla  then  asked  the  committee.  "Do  you  expect  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  or  any  oth'r  foreign  power  to  guarantee  the 


Independence  of  the  Philippines 


when  this  bill  itself  explicitly  pro- 


>y 

Independ  »nt 
pe<  pi 


Japanese  — kno 


wj  r 


enact 


"It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record 
shall  say  one  word  against  the 

Then  Mr.  SevUla  cited  the 
the  part  of  those  administration 
to  President  Quezon,  that  "If  I 
Quezon's  administration  here  In 
my  business  enterprise  would  b< 
fact  that  his  company  was  ban  ?d 
ment  bids  under  the  instructloru 
of  this  intimidation. 

And   whiJe   thumping  his  flst 
committee.  "Do  I  look  like  a  man 
for   political -financial    reasons   o: 
on  if  I  am  the  last  man  to  stand 
Mr.  Sevilla  said. 

"If  this  bill  is  recommended  bj 
law.  It  simply  means  one  thing: 
That  and  nothing  else."  thundend 

Mr.  Sevilla  spoke  for  35  minutes 
time  allowed  by  the  committee 
bill  1028.      . 


vldes  that  these  powers  cannot  o  )nduct  business  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  American  businessmen  cot  duct  business  in  the  Philippines?" 
"No."  shouted  Mr.  Sevilla.  ^ 

EXPECTS  trVIL  WAR 

"All  that  Filipinos  expect  froifi 
1946.  by  act  of  Congress  ratified 
will  become  a  free  and 
seventeen  to  eighteen  million 
the  Philippines."  Mr.  SevUla  tol< 
Filipinos,  so-called  land  owners 
elgners — Spaniards  and 
before   the   committee.     To   alte 
McDuffle  Act  would  mean  civil 
of  Filipinos  who  were  made  to 
of  this  act,  some  day,  and  that 
and  independent  people.    To 
camouflage  for  a  quasi  protectorajte 

SEVILLA   HITS 


the  Americans  today  is  that  by 

■  these  mllllcns  of  Filipinos,  they 

people.     There  are  now  about 

e  constituting  the  population  of 

the  committee,  "and  only  25,000 

and  producers  dominated  by  for- 

w  about  this  Senate  bill  1028 

the    provisions    of    the    Tydlngs- 

upon  those  millions  and  millions 

)elleve  that,  under  the  provisions 

lay  is  in  1946,  they  will  be  a  free 

this  bill  Into  law  would  mean  a 

territory  In  the  Philippines." 


QUEa  ON   ADMINISTRATION 


'  shouted  Mr.  Sevilla,  "that  no  one 

ad  ninlstration  of  President  Quezon." 

maiy  intimidations  and  offerings  on 

leaders,  advisers,  and  friends  close 

I  hould  go  on  to  criticize  President 

Washington,  it  would  mean   that 

at  stake."     He  then  recalled  the 

from  participating  in  govem- 

of  President  Quezon,  an  instance 

en   the   table,   he   questioned   the 

who  can  be  intimidated  or  bribed 

expediency'      No!      I    shall    keep 

fall  for  the  cause  of  my  people," 

this  committee  and  enacted  Into 
The  surrender  of  this  committee. 

1  Mr.  Sevilla. 

before  the  committee,  the  longest 
at  the  hearings  regarding  Senate 


ir 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  HEINKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  STERLING  MORTON,  H,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  ARBOR  DAY  AT  NEBRASKA  CITY. 
NEBR.,  APRIL  22,  1939 


Mr.  HEINKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  made  by 
Sterling  Morton,  II,  at  Nebraska  City.  Nebr.,  on  April  22. 
1939.  which  was  the  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Arbor  Day,  of  which  his  grandfather,  the  late  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  was  the  author: 

One  memorable  evening  Just  before  Christmas  In  the  year  1897  I 
sat  in  the  stage  box  of  this  theater,  one  of  several  grandchildren  of 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  here  with  him  for  the  opening  performance. 
The  play  was  Secret  Service,  that  American  classic,  superbly  acted 
by  William  Gillette.  Over  40  years  have  passed,  but  the  scene 
comes  back  vividly,  as  it  must  to  others  in  this  audience.  I  only 
wish  that  we  had  with  us  tx)th  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
citizens'  committee  for  the  occasion.  Paul  Jessen  and  John  Stein- 
hart,  then,  as  now.  leaders  in  your  community.  Judge  Jessen.  then 
county  attorney,  presented  resolutions  commemorating  the  event 
and  grandfather's  43  years  of  service  to  the  State,  the  county,  and 
the  city.  May  I  In  turn  congratulate  these  gentlemen  on  their  even 
greater  length  of  service?  Like  the  third  committeeman.  W.  L. 
Wilson,  they  have  shown  not  only  a  flne  record  of  usefulness,  but 
have  Impressed  their  ideals  on  those  who  have  come  after  them. 
Nebraska  City  has  indeed  been  fortunate  In  its  men. 

Yet  I  know  well  that  could  my  grandfather  guide  my  words  today 
he  would  not  have  me  devote  them  to  a  eulogy  of  himself.  He 
would  not  have  me  speak  of  the  past,  except  as  we  could  seek  there 
our  course  for  the  future.  For  he  was  always  more  concerned  with 
the  things  of  tomorrow  than  with  the  things  of  today  or  the  things 
of  yesterday.  ^ 

Within  these  walls  spoken  drama  has  given  way  to  the  silent  film, 
and  today,  with  sound  and  color,  the  world  is  brought  near  to  us 
as  never  l>efore.  We  feel  ourselves,  for  better  or  for  worse,  closer  to 
events.  Times  change,  habits  change,  ideas  change;  but  may  we 
hope  that  ideals  will  not  change;  that  love  of  country,  of  religion, 
of  truth,  of  freedom  will  always  remain  the  American  heritage. 
May  we  of  this  rapidly  passing  generation  bequeath  to  those  crowd- 
ing after  us  the  virtues,  the  vitality,  the  vision  our  predecessors 
left  to  us.  We  need  the  calm,  firm  determination  of  the  pioneer, 
his  strength  of  character,  his  true  liberalism.  These  must  not  pass 
out  of  our  lives  along  with  the  Indian  and  buffalo.  So  It  is  vastly 
encouraging  that  character  is  again  becoming  the  criterion  by  which 
a  man  in  office  is  Judged.  It  rekindles  one's  faith  in  htmian  nature 
to  see  the  public  approval  which  greets  one  from  this  State,  high 
In  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  who  places  conviction  above  con- 
venience, experience  above  expediency,  and  patriotism  above  par- 
tisanship.   May  his  example  be  a  shining  light  to  all  of  us. 

Today,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization  are  rocked 
by  the  impact  of  new  philosophies,  new  kinds  of  government;  when 
the  old  standards  of  conduct  are  ceaselessly  attacked,  we  would 
do  well  to  look  for  guidance  to  the  past.  Washington,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address,  set  forth  the  principles  which.  untU  25  years  ago. 
guided  us  well  in  our  foreign  relations.  Were  we  to  return  to  them, 
the  future  would  indeed  be  much  clearer.  Jefferson  laid  down 
rules  of  internal  government  which  are  scarcely  followed  by  those 
who  claim  to  be  his  political  descendants,  while  Marshall  wisely 
delimited  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  look  down  the  procession  of  Presidents  the  foursquare 
figure  of  Grover  Cleveland  looms  ever  greater.  More  and  more 
grows  our  appreciation  of  the  essential  honesty  with  which  he  ap- 
proached governmental  problems.  "Public  office  is  a  public  trust." 
Many  of  our  troubles  spring  from  the  fact  that  there  are  men  In 
public  office  who  do  not  observe  that  wise  maxim.  "It  is  the  duty 
of  the  citizens  to  support  the  Government,  not  the  Government 
the  citizen."  How  strange  and  old-fashioned  that  seems  today! 
But.  my  friends,  I  doubt  that  our  governments— National.  State, 
and  local — can  ever  regain  full  public  confidence,  can  ever  become 
fully  solvent,  until  there  is  general  realization,  that  the  public 
purse  belongs  to  all  the  people  and  not  merely  to  vociferoiis  and 
grasping  minorities. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  close  associate  and  a  loyal  disciple  of 
Cleveland.  His  attitude  on  governmental  matters  Is  very  well 
summed  up  In  the  trenchant  sentences  of  his  chief,  which  I  have 
quoted.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  guided  by  those  Ideals,  plus 
a  kften  sense  of  the  necessity  of  economical  administration  of  the 
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very  minimum  of  government  that  could  fulfill  Its  functions. 
While  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  not  only  strenuously  opposed  the 
addition  of  new  bureaus  and  divisions  to  the  Department,  but,  more 
remarkable  still,  returned  unused  to  the  Treasury  approximately 
a  quarter  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Department.  His  ex- 
ample has  not  been  followed,  for  today  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spends  each  week  at  least  as  much  as  It  spent  during  the 
entire  4  years  he  was  Secretary.  You  ask  why  taxes  are  high,  why 
commerce  and  Industry  do  not  go  ahead.  Perhaps  this  ray  of 
light  on  the  expenditures  of  one  governmental  department  may 
furnish  a  clue  as  to  where  to  look  for  the  real  cause  of  our  de- 
pressed economic  conditions,  our  staggering  taxes,  our  ever-recurrtnK 
deficits!  ° 

Today,  however,  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  that  characterlsUc  of 
my  grandfather  which  was  Indeed  outstanding.  Ttiis  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words,  now  Inscribed  on  the  monument  here: 
"Other  holidays  repose  upon  the  past;  Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the 
future."     What  a  vast  difference  that  suggeste! 

On  Memorial  Day  we  rightly  honor  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  that  the  Nation  might  live;  on  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
acknowledge  the  blessings  the  year  has  brought;  en  Independence 
Day  we  turn  our  thcughu  to  the  founders  of  our  coimtry.  Again 
we  celebrate  the  lairthdays  of  great  men  of  the  past.  These  hoU- 
days,  even  the  Christmas  one,  turn  our  thought  backwards;  their 
Inspiration  for  the  future  is  only  incidental.  But  Arbor  Day  truly 
proposes  for  the  future.  There  are  Indeed  few  tengible  actions  of 
which  man  is  capable,  into  which  the  future  enters  more  strongly 
than  into  the  planting  of  a  tree.  We  lay  cornerstones;  we  bury 
cylinders  of  time-resisting  materials  containing  records  of  present- 
day  things,  hoping  some  kind  of  men  will  dig  them  up  thousands 
of  years  hence.  But  such  actions,  interesting  as  they  are  seem 
sterUe  compared  with  the  simple  act  of  planting  a  tree  That 
action  shows  at  one  time  our  faith  In  Nature,  our  love  of  beauty, 
our  desire  that,  long  after  we  are  gone,  our  act  may  bring  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  many  of  whose  very  existence  we  are 
Ignorant. 

Just  as  man.  through  speech  and  writing.  Is  the  only  animal 
who  can  draw  on  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  so  is 
he  the  only  animal  who  consciously  can  plan  for  the  remote 
future.  It  Is  In  such  wise.  Intelligent,  thorough  planning  for 
the  futxire,  whether  it  be  the  future  of  the  individual,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  Nation,  that  man  reaches  his  greatest  heights. 
But  sucn  planning  must  be  soundly  done.  It  cannot  be  based 
on  untried  theories,  on  wishful  thinking.  No;  the  plans  must 
be  molded  in  the  light  of  experience,  tested  in  the  accimiulated 
knowledge  from  the  past,  and  tuned  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
present.  They  cannot  be  based  on  wishful  thinking  alone  Rain- 
bow chasing  is  not  planning. 

Arbor  Day  could  not  have  been  conceived  by  a  man  whose 
thoughts  were  fixed  in  the  past,  nor  could  It  spring  from  the 
brain  of  one  wholly  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  present 
Those  here  who  knew  J.  Sterling  Morton  will  agree  that  to  him. 
the  past  and  the  present  were  but  the  servants  of  the  future 
A  great  artist,  looking  at  the  statue  now  In  Washington  said-' 
"There  is  a  man  who  looks  ahead."  The  genius  of  the  sculptor 
fortified  by  that  sculptor's  Intimate  knowledge  of  and  love  for 
the  subject,  has  caught  that  outstanding  trait  of  character  and 
immortalized  it  in  bronze.  The  level  glance,  the  foot  In  ad- 
vance, symbolize  It.  The  book  held  in  his  hand,  representlna 
the  past,  is  subordinate.     What  lies  ahead  U  all-important 

You  who,  like  me.  were  privileged  to  be  with  him  on  the  comer 
of  his  porch  during  long  summer  evenings  remember  that  past 
experiences  of  those  who  came  by  had  but  httle  of  his  attention- 
that  always  he  asked  what  they  planned  to  do.  He  was  intensely 
Interested  in  the  young  people,  the  ones  who  would  be  the  builders 
of  the  future.  Typical  Is  the  story  he  told  at  the  centennial  exer- 
cises here  on  July  4.  1876.  "I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  ungram- 
matical  citizen,  who,  having  listened  a  long  time  to  an  orator  who 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  ancestors, 
declared  In  a  loud  voice:  'We  have  got  tired  of  yo\ir  "has-beens" 
and  "once-wases."    Now  give  us  something  about  the  "Is-to-bes  "  *  •• 

So  It  was  throughout  his  life.  So  It  was  with  my  own  father 
his  eldest  son.  He,  too.  looked  to  the  future.  He  followed  a  differ- 
ent path  in  life,  but  his  eyes  were  always  gazing  ahead,  intent  on  the 
next  problem,  on  the  problem  which  would  arise  years  hence.  He 
was  always  attracted  by  new  developments,  new  inventions.  And 
from  that  trait  In  his  character  came  his  greatest  successes.  He 
Studied  what  the  future  might  bring,  and.  quietly  and  thoroughly, 
prepared  to  meet  It.  As  the  years  went  on.  he  turned  again  to  the 
trees,  and,  thinking  always  of  the  futvire,  founded  the  great 
arboretum  which  bears  his  name.  Every  year  it  becomes  more 
convincing  proof  of  his  inherent  faith  in  the  future. 

We  meet  here  today  to  honor  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day.  In 
Washington  your  Representative  in  Congress  plants  today  a  tree  to 
his  memory.  In  all  parts  of  this  wide  land,  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Arbor  Day  he  created  Is  observed.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  real  reason  for  the  widespread  acceptance  of  his  concept  Is 
that  it  appeals  to  the  finest  inner  emotions  of  mankind;  that  it 
gives  man,  no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be,  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  really  creative,  to  contribute  tangibly  to  the  futtire 
of  all. 

So  I  can  give  you  no  better  text  for  today.  I  can  give  you  no 
better  star  to  guide  your  course  than  Is  contained  In  that  terse 
phrase,  "Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the  future."    Can  we  not  find  ♦«n^ 
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aznld  the  duties  and  stress  of  the  present.  In  some  small  way  to 
"propose  for  the  future"?  Can  we  not  translate  Into  cur  dally 
lives  something  of  the  Idealism  which  this  spring  tcday.  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  moves  men.  women,  and  children  to  plant  trees?  No 
matter  what  tomorrow,  next  year,  may  bring  to  thOoe  who  plant, 
most  of  these  trees  will  for  many  years  give  welcome  £:hade  to  the 
weary,  furnish  fruit  to  the  hungry,  and  gladden  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

To  most  of  us  It  Is  not  given  to  be  leaders.  Abotit  most  of  us 
the  pages  of  history  will  be  silent.  But  yet  each  of  us.  In  our  own 
way.  can  bring  some  thovxeht  of  tomorrow  into  our  daily  lives  and 
action«.^  Just  as  the  simple  faith  of  the  tree  planter  builds  a 
better  world  for  all.  so  we,  too.  by  renewing  our  faith  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  otir  national  life,  can  build  a  better 
future  for  those  who  will  live  in  It. 


Conservation  of  American  Youths  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  AUBREY  WILLIAMS.  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  presenting 
herewith  a  very  timely  and  interesting  article  prepared  for 
the  April  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  publication  by  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  a  professional  and  fraternal  association  of  men 
In  educaUdn,  by  Hon.  Aubrey  Williams.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Mr.' Williams  is  a  far-sighted  and  progressive  student  of  the 
problems  of  youth.  All  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.  program  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  doing  an 
outstanding  work. 

The  article.  In  which  I  am  sure  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
interested,  follows: 

Those  who  see  only  glory  and  hope  in  the  period  of  youth  must 
have  short  memories  Indeed.  For  youth,  by  definition,  is  the 
period  of  transition  irom  childhood  to  the  responsibility  and  Inde- 
pendence of  adulthood.  No  transition  so  fundamental  can  be 
accomplished  without  struggle  and  pain  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  But  when  you  add  to  the  normal  difficulties 
of  young  people,  who  must  throw  off  psychological  and  physical 
dependence  en  parents  and  other  adults,  the  difflcixlties  attendant 
on  our  present  economic  situation  the  problems  of  transition 
become  exaggerated  to  a  pninful  degree. 

There  are  two  characteristic  stages  to  the  transition  period  of 
youth.  First  is  the  period  of  preparation  centering  traditionally 
In  our  educational  s^-stem.  Second  is  the  actual  process  of  ab- 
sorption into  the  economic  system,  the  process  whereby  young 
people  achieve  fliaancial  independence  and  with  it  the  social  inde- 
pendence that  goes  with  felf-support.  Both  of  theso  functions 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  depression.  It  has  been  more 
difficult  for  young  people  of  this  generation  to  secure  adequate 
preparation  for  adult  life  because  of  their  parents'  financial  diffi- 
culties and  because  of  the  reduction  In  public  expenditures  for 
educational  and  related  services  affecting  youth.  It  has  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  young  people  to  break  through 
the  barriers  imposed  by  widespread  unemployment  and  economic 
contraction  to  find  employment  of  any  sort,  let  alone  that  em- 
ployment best  suited  to  their  Individual  capacities  and  tempera- 
ment. It  Is  to  compensate  for  these  special  difficulties  Imposed 
on  young  people  by  this  period  in  oxir  history  and  this  stage  of 
our  economy,  that  the  National  Youth  Administration  came  into 
existence. 

It  Is  not  a  new  departure  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
young  people  in  meeting  these  problems.  In  the  period  of  our 
geographical  expansion  the  Government  assisted  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  educate  their  youth  through  grants  of  public  land,  and 
provided  an  outlet  to  energrtlc  and  ambitious  young  people  seeking 
their  place  In  the  Nation's  economy  by  free  homesteads  on  the 
coimtry's  wide  frontier.  Today  the  Government's  aid  must  take 
new  forms,  adapted  to  the  economy  and  geographical  limitations 
of  cur  time,  but  the  spirit  and  the  motivation  are  the  same.  A 
country  must  find  ways  to  provide  for  the  uninterrupted  and  con- 
structive absorption  of  its  young  people  Into  Its  life  if  It  is  to 
remain  a  healthy,  dynamic  democracy. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  undertaken  to  perform 
Its  function  of  assisting  yoting  people  through  the  medium  of  Jobs 
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and  it  is  this  factor  which,  in 
from  o^her  youth-serving  apen* 
people  in  high  schools  and  col 
the  necessary  funds  to  conlim 
vided  for  needy  young  people  ^ 
ployed  in  order  to  provide  them 
work  experience  so  essential  tc 
employment. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that 
what  free  land  was  to  earlier 
the  Government  undertakes  to 
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It  Is  the  means  whereby  the 
first  responsibility  of  a 
teeing  to  every  able-bodied 
economy   through   which   he 
receive  In  return  his  share  of 
tion  of  Gavernment  which 
able  manpower  to  create  new 
benefits  cur  economy  by  malnt^i 
power,  the  lifeblood  of  any 
the  Individual  by  providing  hire 
sary  for  his  survival  but  also 
weight,  which  Is  so  basic  in  our 

In  the  case  of  young  people, 
an  additional  value.    One  of 
their  inexperience.    When  the 
to  look  for  his  first  Job.  he  is 
of  employers   to  take   any 
worked.     Apparently  employers 
continued  application  of  a  job, 
learning,  and  they  do  not  feel 
can  afford  to  meet  the  cost  of 
logical,  therefore,  that  the  publ 
has  already  made  such  a  large 
young  people,  should  carry  thei^i 
vide  them  with  that  first  Job, 
becomes  so  elusive. 

But  we  in  the  National  Youth 
Job  should,  if  possible,  do  mor< 
ability  to  apply  one's  fieLf  to  the 
employment.     Many  young  peu 
discover  their  own  aptitudes 
with  little  or  no  conception  of 
Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  make 
trying   one's   hand   at   a   fairly 
here  again  private  employers  see 
business  over  to  exploitation 
educational  process.     For  this 
tratlon  has  tried  to  provide  a 
young  people  from  cne  job  to 
selves  cut  on  many  fronts  and  so 
own  aptitudes  will  be  put  to 
rently  employing  242.435  young 

We   have   also  endeavored   to 
perience  with  vocational  cour 
actual  placement  in  regular  em 
pared  setting  forth  in  simple  but 
fit  of  young  people  seeking  to 
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tion  toward  which  they  might 
the  resources  available  for  this 
Youth  Administration  has 
ployment  offices  in  order  to 
clally  equipped  to  help  young 
elusive   first  employment.     Such 
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recognize  the  value  of  this 
workers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
respcnslbillty  for  this  service  Is 
ment  services  on  their  regular 
different   young  people   have   a 
placements  have  been  made  In 

The  student-aid  program  of 
providing  stipends  through 
109.237  college  students,  and' 
not    otherwise    have    continued 
Interest  to  people  in  the  field 
proud  of  the  lact  that  one  of 
settled  this  country  was  to  reo 
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who  wish  such  an  education 
nomic  situation  of  the  family  ia 
possible   for   individual    jroung 
clothes,  subsistence  away  from 
pense.  and.  above  all,  the  abllit 
do  without   the   possible   Inconle 
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employed.    Poverty  has  thrown  many  a  promising  student  onto  an 
already  glutted  labor  market. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  undertaken  to  compen- 
Bate,  through  Its  student-aid  program,  for  this  factor  In  the 
Inequality  of  opportunity  for  education.  Here,  again.  It  has  done 
this  through  the  medium  of  Jobs  rather  than  through  direct  hand- 
outs or  loans.  It  is  our  opinion,  an  opinion  in  which  the  many 
educators  who  help  us  administer  this  program  seem  heartUy  to 
concur,  that  work  is  not  only  the  best  way  to  give  assistance  with- 
out injury  to  morale,  but  that  work  experience,  under  direct  educa- 
tional supervision,  is  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  academic  work 
of  regular  school  studies. 

In  order  to  provide  the  flexibility  of  decentralized  administra- 
tion and  the  advantages  of  educational  control,  the  actual  running 
of  the  student-aid  program  has  been  turned  over  to  the  institu- 
tions participating  in  the  program.  It  is  their  responslbUity  to 
select  the  students  who  need  this  assistance  and  whose  scholar- 
ship assures  their  benefiting  from  it.  It  is  their  responsibility 
to  select  the  projects,  seeking  projects  of  maximum  educational 
value  to  the  students  as  well  as  value  to  the  institution,  and  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  students  so  as  to  assure  the  diligent  and 
efficient  work  which  alone  can  instill  proper  work  habits.  This  co- 
operative arrangement  with  educational  institutions,  through  which 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  supplies  the  funds  and  general 
direction,  and  the  educational  Institutions  the  Immediate  super- 
vision, has  been  to  my  mind  a  successful  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  Federal  aid  to  equalize  educational  opporttmity  with- 
out Federal  dictation  of  educational   policy. 

It  is  axiomatic  and  even  trite  to  say  that  no  problem  confront- 
ing our  country  today  Is  more  critical  than  the  problem  of  train- 
ing our  young  people  for  Intelligent  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  and  providing  the  means  for  their  absorption  into  the  func- 
tioning of  our  economy.  For  we  in  this  country  have  had  the 
advantage  of  observing  the  heartbreaking  disappearance  of  de- 
mocracy in  country  after  country  and  should  be  forewarned  as 
to  the  danger  of  a  frustrated  generation  of  young  people.  It  Is 
obvious  that  any  system,  and  especially  a  democracy,  cannot  ex- 
pect to  long  endure  if  it  excludes  from  all  active  participation 
the  very  young  blood  which  shotild  be  renewing  Its  vitality.  Youth 
must  have  its  place  in  the  sim;  no  generation  will  stand  aside 
passively  while  life  passes  It  by. 

These  are  major  problems  Involving  an  adjustment  in  our  entire 
economy.  It  would  be  presumptuous.  Indeed,  to  claim  that  the 
program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  alone  could  solve 
them.  But  it  can  perform  a  very  necessary  and  basic  function  In 
easing  the  process  of  transition.  In  compensating  for  specitil  handi- 
caps imposed  on  young  people  coming  of  age  during  this  period 
of  transition.  It  is  an  agency  of  conservation  in  the  most  funda- 
mental sense,  for  it  is  helping  to  conserve  our  most  vital  national 
resource — the  citizens  of  the  future. 
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H.  R.  2,  the  General  Welfare  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 


PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  WILKINSBURG,  PA. 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  petition  of 
citizens  of  WUkinsburg,  Pa.: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  for  the  past  9  or  10  years  our  Nation,  the  richest  in  the 
whole  world,  has  been  confronted  with  an  oversupply  of  labor  and 
an  underconstimption  of  goods;  and 

Whereas,  after  all  "appeasement"  programs  between  Government 
and  business,  together  with  all  other  efforts,  the  problem  is  still 
unsolved;  and 

Whereas  day  after  day  want,  misery,  and  crime  continue  to  stalk 
our  fair  land  due  to  the  fact  of  so  many  millions  of  idle  people  with 
no  purchasing  power;  and 

Whereas  untold  natural  resources  of  every  kind  are  ours,  together 
with  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  seeking  Investment,  that 
now  lie  idle  in  our  banks:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Townsend  Club,  No.  3,  of  Wilkinsburg.  and  the 
Thirty-first  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  more  than  1.400  menrbers  present,  in  regular  session 
assembled.  March  16,  1939,  do  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body 
and  our  representatives,  to  appeal  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  send  to  the  House  the  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  2,  and 
that  you  there  consider  well  and  act  favorably  on  this  bill.  It  is 
our  belief,  as  well  as  that  of  many  millions  of  others  throughout 


our  Nation,  that  the  principles  Involved  In  this  bill  are  Just  and 
fair  to  all.  Piirthermore,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  this  method  will 
pump  the  money  right  to  the  roots  of  the  Nation's  economy— across 
the  coimters  of  stores.  In  every  city  and  town.  In  an  ever-flowing 
stream,  that  will  solve  our  problem  of  an  oversupply  of  labor  and 
an  underconsumption  of  goods,  with  an  established  prosperity 
throughout  our  beloved  land;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  To  present  these  resolutions  to  our  fellow  townsman, 
the  Honorable  John  McDoweix,  who  Is  our  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, asking  him  to  convey  this  expression  of  cur  desires  to  the 
Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  manner. 

James  PrrEssoN, 

President, 
Wm.  Ao.\ms, 

Vice  President, 
Amaksa  J.  Adams. 

Secretary. 
ResolutionM  Committee, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 


RESOLUTION     OF     THE     TOWNSEND     PLAN     ADVOCATES     OF 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  OHIO 


Mr.  SECREST.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 


To  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Seckest. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

We.  the  Townsend-plan  advocates  of  Washington  County.  Ohio. 
in  mass  convention  assembled,  express  our  approval  of  legislation 
for  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan,  as  embodied  in  a  bill 
pending  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  various  reasons 
as  hereinafter  set  forth: 

Whereas  the  problems  of  unempl03rment  and  social  security  are 
two  of  the  most  vital  economic  issues  now  confronting  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  weU  as  other  States  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has  Incurred  an  enor- 
mous debt  In  providing  a  bare  subsistence  for  several  million  un- 
employed persons;   and 

Whereas  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  such  relief  appropria- 
tions indefinitely  without  serious  Injury  to  the  credit  of  the  Na- 
tion;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  problems  of  unemployment  and  social  se- 
curity cannot  be  properly  handled  by  Individual  States  but  are 
national  problems  Involving  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  problems  of  tmemployment  and  social 
security  cannot  be  properly  handled  by  Individual  States  but  are 
national  problems  Involving  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan,  as  set  forth  In 
the  General  Welfare  Act  of  1939  (H  R.  2) .  Introduced  In  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  provides  for  a  2-percent  tax  on  biisiness  trans- 
actions and  the  pro  rata  monthly  distribution  of  the  proceeds  to 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  agree  to  retire  from  gainful  em- 
ployment and  expend  their  monthly  allotment  for  the  products  of 
American  capital  and  labor;    and 

Whereas  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  plan — 

(1)  To  retire  from  active  employment  some  four  or  five  million 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  and  thus  provide  Jobs  for  several  mil- 
lion persons  under  60  years  of  age. 

(2)  To  decrease.  If  not  eliminate,  expenditures  for  relief. 

(3)  To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  hoarding  to  provide  for  needs 
Incident  to  advancing  age. 

(4)  To  stimulate  trade  and  Industry  by  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  persons  of  advanced  years. 

(5)  To  relieve  the  present  stagnation  of  money  and  credits  by 
providing  a  market  for  products  of  American  capital  and  labor - 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^d,  That  this  mass  meeting  requests  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Representative  Robest 
T.  SECREST,  and  Senators  Vic  Donahet  and  Robert  A.  Tait  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation  (in  order  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
purposes)  to  immediately  enact  the  said  bill,  a  law  providing  for 
national  old-age  retirements  system  and  create  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance thereof  through  a  2-pcrcent  Federal  Government  transac- 
tions-tax levy,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  distributed  equiUbly 
to  all  citizens  over  60  years  of  age,  with  the  provision  that  It  shaU 
be  expended  Mthln  30  dajrs;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  cop'.es  hereof  be  transmitted  to  said  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Ohio  legislators  herein  named,  and  they 
and  each  of  them  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  within 
their  power  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  Townsend  recovery 
plan  Into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Charlis  H.  Wteza,  Chairman, 
Earl  D.  Schob.  Secretary, 
Edwaeo  H.  Ktntzer, 

Resolutions  Committee.  ^ 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  NONPAREIL.  OF  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  captioned 
"Our  Most  Destructive  Tax."  by  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Non- 
pareil, Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Nonpareil,    of    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa] 

OUB  M06T  DiSTRUCnVK  TAX 

Decision  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  recom- 
mend suspension  of  further  increases  In  social-security  taxes  for 
3  years  is  commendable,  but  It  does  not  do  a  single  thing  to 
solve  the  present  problem. 

What  is  breaking  the  bncks  of  employers  Is  the  3-pcrcent 
unemployment-Insurance  tax.  Until  this  Is  substantially  re- 
duced smaU  businesses,  employing  eight  or  more  people,  will  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  wall.  Many  of  them  simply  cannot  afford 
this  drain.  Almost  every  city  and  good-sized  town  has  had 
examples  of  the  destructive  effect  of  this  tax  during  the  past 
year. 

Firms  In  Council  Bluffs  have  quit  because  of  It.  among  them 
the  Woodward  Candy  Co..  employing  from  150  to  200  people. 
A  public  accountant  told  us  recently  that  more  than  100  of  the 
firms  for  which  he  mad^  out  Income-tax  returns  were  In  the  red 
last  year  because  of  the  unemployment  tax. 

The  tax  is  a  ghastly  Joke  on  the  people  It  was  enacted  to  pro- 
itect.  Here  In  Coimcll  Bluffs  It  has  cost  several  ^hundred  people 
4helr  Jobs.     The  State  total  runs  into  thousands. 

But  that  Is  not  all.     It  keeps  pjeople  from  getting  Jobs.     Firms 
[•nploylng  less  than  eight  people  almost  Invariably  refuse  to  Increase 
|ie  number  to  more  than  seven,  for  the  eighth  worker  makes  the 
tire  working  force  subject  to  uneirployment  tax.  Increasing  the 
ms  overhead  casts  by  several  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
i  Furthermore,   the   unemployment    tax   results   in   wage   cuts   and 
[ijses  workers  to  be  discharged.    Often  the  employer  has  no  other 
.rrnatlve.    He  has  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  unemployment  tax 
newhere.  and  if  he  cannot  make  it  out  of  his  business,  he  has  to 
-.1-  It  out  of  his  employees. 

\'e  are  Informed  that  about  200  Iowa  firms  have  not  paid  their 
rmployment  taxes  for  last  year  and  face  legal  action  which  may 
1 1  them  out  of  business. 

jrhe  unemployment  tax  does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
I  courage  employment.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  true.  Every 
le  an  employer  puts  on  a  new  worker  at  $100  per  month  he  adds 
U  per  year  to  his  tax  bill — #12  for  old-age  retirement  and  $36  for 
I  mtplo:, ment  insurance. 

;ould  you  be  enthusiastic  about  giving  a  man  a  Job  If  it  cost  vou 

lit  much  In  taxes  every  year  whether  you  had  any  profits  or  not? 

I.ilf  cf  the  unemplojTnent  tax  burden  Is  unnecessary.     Unem- 

yment  taxes  cou]d  be  cut  in  two  In  most,  if  not  all,  the  States  if 

system  were  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basts. 

'ongress  could  do  more  to  help  employers  and  workers  by  cutting 

unemployment  tax  in  two  than  by  any  other  legislation  it  covdd 

l-s   during   the   present    session.     State    legislatures   could    then 

'  nge  the  State  laws  to  conform  to  the  Federal  reduction.     These 

I  have  adjourned  could  be  called  into  special  session  for  a  few 

s  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

/e  believe  a  50  percent  reduction  In  tmemployment  taxes  would 

'  a  million  men  to  work  within  a  year,  besides  saving  the  Jobs  of 

idreds  of   thousands  who   will   be   thrown   out    of   work   if  the 

I  sent  tax  remains  in  effect  and  puts  more  and  more  firms  out  of 

liness. 

jvhy  doesnt  Congress  wake  up  and  do  something  about  this? 
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THE  SU.VEB 

As  Senator  Townsend  is  a 
gating  Committee,  the  bill  he 
for  the  cancelation  of  all 
supplies    of    silver,    or   to   further 
revoke  the  President's  power  to 
on  silver  Imports,  It  seems  llkel 
an  opportunity  in  the  near  futuJe 
either  endorsing  or  repudiating 

During  the  past  couple  of  yea  s 
or  oigan  zatlon  of  any  standing 
cf  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  with 
the  so-called  silver  bloc  headed 
other  hand,   there   has   been 
logical  argument  and  devastatlnj 
industrialists,    economists,    and 
bten  no  sensible  reply  from 
the  country  a   gold   brick  on   t 
the  present,  has  cost  in  the  ne 
answers  as  have  been  made  by 
only  served  to  further  emphas 
original  scheme  are  supported 
and  equally  dangei-ous. 

Col.  Percy  E.  Barbour,  in  a 
practical  results  of  the  Silver 
New  York  Sun  under  the  propel 
and  a  Billion  Gene,"  put  his 

"Silver  ceased  being  a  preciou 
metal.     That  is  why  it  lost  its 
parts  of  the  world.     And  there 
it  except  to  have  someone,  like 
buy  all  the  silver  that  Is 
nomical  price,  and  then  bury  it 
Point,  built  to  get  the  stuff  out 

True,  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
metal  precious,  but  something 
thcT  accumulation  of  this 
world's    market,    plus    an    extr  i 
producers. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasing  to 
gold  brick  will  have  to  be 
has  been  done  the  public  will 
and  Jdantliying  the  noses  of  t: 
perpetuating   one   of   the   wors' 
American  people. 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
de  the  following  editorials  from 
relative  to  silver: 
Market  of  January  21,   1939] 
"gou)  brick" 


m(  mber  of  the  Senate  Sliver  Investl- 

iqtrcxluced  this  week  which  provides 

powers  to  acquire  further 

Issue    sliver    certificates,    and    to 

revalue  silver  and  place  an  emtiargo 

that  our  legielatcrs  wiU  be  given 

to  place  themselves  on  record  by 

the  silver  racket. 

we  do  not  recall  that  any  person 

has  had  a  word  to  say  in  defense 

the  exception  of  a  few  members  of 

by  Senator  Pittma.n.  while  on  the 

fiequent   condemnation,   backed   by 

statistics,  by  outstanding  bankers, 

the    press   everywhere.     There    has 

small   handful   of   men   who   sold 

e   installment  plan  which,  up  to 

jhborhood  of  $1,000,000,000.     Such 

Senators  Pittm.\n  and  KiNc  have 

that  the  false  premises  of  the 

by  other  premises  equaUy  false 


ana  y 


substantial  and  for  this  reason   ... 

policy  Is  welcomed  In  thig.  count  rj-. 
And  concludes:  I» 

"Canadian  silver  producers, 

faith  in  the  theory  that  silver 


in  some  circles,  with  sufflcient 
ficial  levels,  has  meant  millions 


S.  WILLIAMS 


REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN   METAL   MARKET 


ca  -cful  analysis  of  the  economic  and 

Purchase  Act,  recently  published  in  the 

and  informative  caption  "16  to  1 

finger  on  the  spot  when  he  said: 

metal  and  has  become  a  common 

lace  as  a  monetary  metal  In  most 

s  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 

the  American  people,  come  along, 

prodtced  or  offered  at   a  fancy  uncco- 

at  a  beautiful  mausoleum  at  West 

3f  sight." 

done  which  can  make  a  common 

be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  a  fur- 

comnton  metal  at  fictitious  prices  In  the 

50-percent    bonus    to    domestic 


c  in 


think  that  at  long  last  this  monstrous 

zed  by  Con-^ress.  and  when  this 

have  an  opportunity  of  counting 

ose  who  may  still  be  In  favor  of 

rackets   ever   imposed   upon   the 


[Fron^the  American  Metal  Market  of  February  10,   1939] 

FOREIGN    APPRECIATK  N    OF    OtHl    SILVER    AID 

The  Northern  Miner  In  an  ( ditcrial  under  the  caption  "Han 
Aid  for  Silver,"  says  inter  alia: 

"For  every  ounce  of  domestic  silver  purchased  under  its  silver- 
buying  policy  the  United  States  h  estimated  to  have  bought  6  ounces 
of  foreign  metal.  This  has  inclu  led  practically  the  entire  Canadian 
output  during  the  past  5  years,  The  aid  to  Canadian  silver  pro- 
ducers, which  include  most  of  o  ir  base  metal  companies,  has  been 


the   extension  of   the  Washington 


f  )rtunately,  have  never  put  much 
\  ould  become  a  partner  of  gold  as 


an  international  standard  of  val  ue.    The  ideal,  which  still  persists 


i  ifluence  to  keep  the  price  at  arti- 

...  ,_,  if  dollars  to  this  country,  however, 

and  It  would  appear  the  advanta  ge  is  not  to  be  lost,  for  some  time 
at  least. 

Every  other  foreign  silver-pro  luclng  country  In  the  world  feels 
the  same  way  about  it.  Wastkul  Government  expenditures  m 
our  own  country  at  least  keepj  our  substance  at  home.     Giving 
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our  substance  away  to  foreign  countries  for  something  we  cannot 
use  and  can  only  btiry  is  thorotighly  dumb — if  the  motivating 
cause  Is  not  worse. 

I  From  the  American  Metal  Market  of  April  14,  19391 

TBK  TITtJLAR    AND   REAL    OBJECT    OF    SENATOR    FITTMAN'S    SILVER    INVESTT- 

GATIMC  COUCMITTEB 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  wade  through  the  reports  of 
some  Senate  committee  hearings,  even  when  the  task  Is  imposed  by 
moral  duty.  However,  there  is  found  some  compensation,  not  In 
much  Information,  but  in  some  grim  humor  and  sometimes  a  grain 
of  truth  of  vital  Import. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  so-called  Pittman  silver  committee  was 
-a  resolution  authorizing  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to  Inves- 
tigate the  administration  and  the  economic  commercial  effect  of  the 
Bllver  Purchase  Act  of  1934."  That  is  printed  on  the  cover  leaf  of 
the  report  of  the  hearing  Match  23,  but  on  page  123  the  real  purpose 
comes  out: 

"Mr.  EccLEB.  Now.  this  is  the  silver  hearing,  for  the  pxnpoMs.  I  sup- 
pose, of  Justifying  the  continued  purchase  of  silver  not  only  domes- 
tically but  foreign  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  recovery,  of 
assisting  the  price  level,  of  helping  to  maint^^in  stabiUty.  etc. 

"Mr.  TRENT.  That  is  right." 

Senator  Ptttman  was  not  presiding  at  the  moment  or  he  would 
have  been  quick  enough  to  head  off  this  damaging  admission  by 
Mr.  Trent,  who  is  technical  director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Metal 
Foundation,  who.  Senator  PrmaAN  announced,  has  been  working 
for  him  "on  various  subjects  for  about  a  year." 

There  Is  really  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  "investigating" 
a  subject  and  "Jtistifying"  It. 

Now.  It  happens  that  Senator  TOwnsend,  of  Delaware,  has  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  and  Is  also  about  to  hold 
hearings,  but  he  is  also  a  member  of  this  Pittman  committee. 

This  Pittman  committee  hearing,  well  along  In  the  third  session, 
had  devoted  almost  all  of  its  time  to  the  matter  of  Federal  Reserve 
control  of  prices,  bank  reserves,  prosperity,  and  depression,  de- 
veloped by  a  set  of  questions  designed  by  Mr.  Trent  for  Senator 
Pittman,  when  Senator  Townsend  got  beautifully  snubbed. 

"Senator  Townsend.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Eccles  has  made 
a  very  Interesting  statement.  It  would  seem  to  me  from  that 
statement  that  there  would  not  be  much  reason  for  any  effort  to 
Increase  reserves.  Now,  I  only  have  time  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  We  will  leave  out  of  the  question  domestic  silver, 
but  what  effect  would  the  cutting  off  of  the  buying  of  foreign 
silver  have  upon  the  situation? 

"Mr.  Eccles.  I  have  said  privately,  but  I  do  not  mind  saying 

"The  Chairman  (interposing) :  Let  me  say  this.  If  I  may  at  this 
point;  I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  your  questions,  but  let  me 
say  that  the  hearing  will  last  for  a  month  unless  we  can  proceed 
and  not  leave  one  subject  to  go  to  another  every  few  minutes.  I 
want  to  say  that  as  chairman  of  this  committee  I  have  had  Mr. 
Trent  here  studying  the  Federal  Reserve  BynteTa  wltb  relation  to 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  for  a  year.  He  had  prepared  a  series 
of  questions  at  my  request  which  were  to  develop  the  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  committee;  then  the  committee  could  ask  any  ques- 
tions they  may  want  to  ask.  and  In  that  way  proceeding  along  the 
logical  line. 

"This  session  opened  up  today  with  a  statement  by  Mr.  Eccles — 
a  perfectly  Justified  and  valuable  statement.  That  is  the  question 
that  is  In  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  committee  right  now; 
and  why  get  clear  off  the  question  again  onto  another  subject — 
absolutely  another  subject? 

"Senator  Townsend.  I  guess  I  misunderstood  it,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thought  this  was  a  committee  to  consider  the  silver  propo- 
sition." 

It  is  of  incidental  Interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Eccles  In  reply  to  one 
question  "^id  "I  am  not  an  authority  on  monetary  history." 

Would  It  be  dumb  to  suggest  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  occupying  the  position 
In  control  of  the  United  States  monetary  and  fiscal  system,  might 
well  be  a  man  who  is  an  authority  on  monetary  history? 
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LETTER    FROM  THE   PHILADELPHIA    RAPID   TRANSTT   CO. 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
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Transit  Co.  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  present  tax  laws  upon 
Industry  and  containing  some  pertinent  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  dcae  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  more  attention  and  considera- 
tion should  be  given  the  views  and  suggestions  of  thrse  who 
have  to  meet  the  pay  rolls  and  pay  the  taxes.  Rjr  6  years 
the  New  Deal  economists,  who  have  had  no  actual  experience 
in  business  problems,  have  been  trying  to  tell  businessmen 
what  should  be  done,  with  the  result  that  business  Is  in  a 
worse  condition  now  than  it  ever  was.  Let  us  now  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  businessmen  on  matters  of  taxation  and 
business  and  I  am  sure  that  the  results  will  be  beneflciaL 
Every  Member  should  read  the  letter. 
The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

PHn.&OELi'RTA  RAno  TEAWBrr  Co.. 

Philadelphia.  April  28.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Albest  O.  Rtn-HiniFoitD. 

1711  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  RtrrHERj\3RD :  The  situation  of  business  Is 
such  that  it  can  stand  no  increase  In  taxation.  Any  Increase  In 
the  present  taxes  will  stifle  private  enterprise  and  react  detrimentally 
upon  both  business  and  the  country.  Pay-roll  taxes  are  particu- 
larly unfavorable  becaiise  their  effort  is  even  more  rt»w««>ytng  to  labor 
than  It  is  to  Industry. 

OLD-ACK  Borsrrrs 

The  tax  for  old-age  benefits  under  title  vm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  now  1  percent  of  the  pay  rolls  upon  both  the  employer  and 
employee.  This  tax  rate  should  not  advance  for  at  least  5  years 
in  order  to  give  business  an  opportxinlty  to  regain  its  feet.  Th« 
Increase  in  this  tax  rate  scheduled  for  1940  will  make  private  enter- 
prise considerably  more  difflctilt  and  force  employers  to  convert  to 
labor-saving  devices  to  compete  In  a  market  made  by  those  using 
mechanized  processes  to  avoid  the  highly  taxed  labor  overhead. 
Such  an  Increase  in  the  tax  rate  will  accimiulate  a  huge  fund 
diverted  from  the  normal  channels  of  commerce  and  prove  a  stag- 
nating infiuence  upon  private  initiative.  We  urge  amendment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  keep  the  tax  at  a  rate  no  higher  than 
we  now  have. 

UNIMPLOTMENT   COMPENSATION  I 

There  are  two  credits  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  unemployment  compensation  designed  to  coerce  the 
States  into  passing  legislation  to  effect  two  purposes.  The  principal 
purpose  was  to  effect  a  stabilization  of  employment  through  a 
system  of  experience  rates.  Most  of  the  States  have  Included  merit 
rates  in  their  employment  compensation  laws,  but  the  majority  of 
these  provisions  are  Inadequate  to  accomplish  stabilization.  Thtis, 
this  legislation  has  failed  to  accomplish  one  of  Its  objectives — sta- 
bilization; one  which,  if  accompltshed.  would  make  ttke  other  objec- 
tives unnecessary. 

To  accomplish  this  the  cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
should  be  placed  directly  upon  thoee  employers  catistng  It  through 
a  system  of  experience  rates.  Having  these  rates  designed  to  place 
the  tax  burden  upon  the  employer  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
compensation  his  employees  receive  Is  not  only  equitable  and  fair 
among  taxpayers,  but  Is  also  the  only  Incentive  expedient  for  bring- 
ing about  Biabilization  of  employment.  The  unemplovment  com- 
pensation laws  of  all  States  give  as  a  purpose  of  that  legislation  the 
overcoming  of  the  social  evils  arising  from  fluctuating  employment. 
A  few  States  make  no  attempt  to  correct  this  situation  in  tbelr  law 
and  the  attempt  in  most  of  the  other  States  Is  inadequate. 

The  operation  of  the  unemplojment  compensation  laws  Is  prov- 
ing very  inequitable  among  the  various  Industries,  among  em- 
ployers within  an  industry,  and  among  employers  in  various  States, 
giving  some  a  competitive  advantage  and  even  subsidizing  some  of 
this  unfair  competition.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  the  transit 
industry  uses  about  8  percent  of  the  funds  which  it  pays  in  un- 
employment compensation  tax.  In  New  York  it  to  7  percent.  Other 
industries  tise  several  times  as  much  as  the  tax  they  pay.  This 
discrimination  is  particularly  unfair  to  Industries  such  as  the 
transit  Indtistry,  which  generaUy  pay  50  percent  or  more  oC  their 
gross  earnings  in  wages,  as  compared  to  15  to  25  percent  of  gross 
earnirxgs  In  other  industries.  It  is  believed  that  90  percent  of  the 
benefit  claims  in  Pennsylvania  arc  paid  to  employees  of  one-tenth 
of  the  tax -contributing  employers.  Ninety  percent  of  employers 
should  favor  complete  experience  rates.  Thus,  the  flat  2  7 -percent 
rate  causes  uner^ployment  because  some  employers,  desirous  of 
getting  a  return  for  their  expenditure,  set  up  stagger  systems  which 
use  the  compensation  for  lay-off  pay.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion Is  a  proper  business  expense  which  should  be  borne  by  each 
employer  in  proportion  to  the  llabUlty  he  creates.  It  is  a  social 
Insurance,  the  premium  costs  of  which  should  be  distributed  as 
in  all  insurance.  1.  e.,  as  near  to  the  actttal  UabtUty  risk  as  may  be 
reasonably  computed. 

Employers  who  oj>erate  in  a  stable  manner  do  so  at  additional 
cost,  and  must  compete  with  employers  who  do  not  have  that  cost, 
and  then  must  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax  into  a  fimd  which  the 
unstable  employer  uses  in  Ueu  of  lay-off  pay.  The  Inequality  of 
the  present  arbitrary  rates  la  also  found  In  competing  industries 
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[tuatcd   In   various   States.     Some   have   merit   rates,   wherein   a 

able  employer  may  reduce  his  overhead,  competing  with  a  similar 

•ncern  In  another  State  where  even  partial  merit  rates  have  been 

/ipossible  because  of  the  political  domination  by  Industries  in  a 

fvorable  position  because  of  the  Inequality  of  the  law. 

\  We  urge  you  to  revise  the  social-security  law  to  bring  about  com- 

Lete  experience  rates  because  they  are  indi.spensable  to  the  proper 

Inction  of  this  law.     They  are  needed  to  stabilize  employment  and 

■i  ereby  reduce  the  tax  requirement  for  unemployment  compensa- 

jm  to  make  the  tax  fair  and  equitable  among  the  taxpayers,  to 

•omote  more  stable  markets,  and  the  general  social  welfare  ol  the 

mmunity. 

|8«nate   bill   2203,    Introduced   by   Senator   Bthnes,   Includes   an 

Hendment  which  will  require  that  unemployment  contribution  In 

late  laws  must  not  be  less  than  2.7  percent  of  the  total  annual 

ry  roll  of  employers  of  the  State  in  order  for  those  employers  to 

liallfy   for   the   credit   against   the    Federal   tax.     This   particular 

ifndment  would  preclude  the  possibility  ol  much  needed  merit 

|f.^3  and  Is  definitely  inadvisable.     With  the  possible  stabilization 

employment,  there  Is  no  need  for  a  State  tax  rate  averaging  as 

<h  as  2  7  percent  of  the  annual  pay  roll.     The  only  amount  of  tax 

ftjulred    is   that   sufficient   to   pay   the   cost   of   the    compensation 

neflts  and  it  is  Inadvisable  to  freeze  the  tax  rate  at  such  a  high 

-ure   as   2.7   percent   and   to   thereby   negate    all    Incentive    for 

iblllzatlon.    It  arbitrarily  Imposes  a  needlessly  high  pay-roll  tax. 

CORPORATE    SECtnimES 

'CTnder  the  rules  of  the   Internal   Revenue  Department   and   the 

Mdings   of   the   Supreme    Court,    corporations   are    not    permitted 

t   purchase   their  own  outstanding   securities   at   any   price   less 

«n    the   price   for   which    the   securities   were   originally   sold, 

thout  reporting  the  difference  between  the  original  selling  price 

Id   a   Ipsser  purchase  price   as   a  profit  to   the  corporation.     Many 

jrpo-ations.    In    the    Interest    of    a    sounder    financial    structure, 

I  ve    desired   to   purchase   their   own   securities   at    the   presently 

|duced   market  values  but  have   been   unable   to   do  so   because 

e  difference  In  cost  would  have  to  be  reported  as  a  profit  on 

hich    Income    tax    is    assessable.      A    profit    resulting    from    the 

nrchase     of     a    corporation's    own     securities     Is     not     an     actual 

root,    but    merely    an    accounting    or    paper    profit    and    is    not    a 

Haper    basis   for    Income-tax   asses.sment.     This   situation    should 

corrected  In  order  that  corporations  may  conduct  their  flnan- 

|al  matters  In  a  sound  manner. 

Very  trtily  yours, 

H.   Rennbr,  Jr., 
Assistant  Comptroller. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  THE  FEDERATION  MEN'S  BIBLE  CLASSES  OP 

HAZELTON,  PA. 


Mr.  FLANNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Federation  Men's  Bible  Classes  of  Hazelton,  Pa.: 

As  our  fathers  regarded  freedom  worth  fighting  for  to  obtain  so 
we  regard  It  worth  fighting  for  to  preserve,  if  necessary,  though'  we 
do  not  advocate  war,  but  oppose  It  as  a  means  of  settling  differ- 
ences wherever  possible,  without  sacriflchig  rights  worth  fighting 

And  as  we  value  freedom  for  ourselves,  we  concede  the  right  to 
n  to  others,  and  oppose  being  placed  in  the  position  of  aiding 
tyrants  in  depriving  others  of  it:  Therefore  be  it 
B  ?f ■''^i.V^'*  ^y  ^^^  t^^^zeme-CaThon  County  Federation  of  Men's 
Bible  Classes.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  provide  by  law  that  &"- 
gressors  be  denied  the  help  of  obtaining  supplies  in  our  country 
that  will  strengthen  them  in  preparing  for  or  prosecuting  any 
war  to  impose  their  wills  on  other  people,  so  soon  as  their  in- 
tentions have  been  made  known. 

That  any  objection  to  such  action  because  it  might  involve  us 
in  war  is  InUnical  to  freedom,  whether  it  arise  from  timidity  or 
otherwise  for  if  we  are  denied  control  over  our  actions  in  such 
matters,  we  have  already  lost  freedom. 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  Senators  Hons 
Joseph  F.  Gxtffkt  and  James  J.  Davis,  and  to  our  Representative", 
Hon.  J.  Harold  Plannert.  for  presentaUon  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE   GENERAL 
THE  TWELFTH  CONGRESSIQNAIj 


Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or  later 
he  issue  of  retirement  pensions, 
effective  law  providing  direct 
citizens — will  make  this  one 
\merican  history.  To  delay,  to 
that  this  issue  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  evident  justice  of 
great  for  that.  To  delay  wiH 
for  many  people,  a  yet  more 
all  too  hurried  action  in  some 
all  day  today  on  a  bill  to  put 
camps.  When  are  we  going  to 
needs  of  10,000,000  Americans? 
on  this  matter,  I  submit  here- 

secretary  of  the  General  Wel- 
Congressional  District,  Cali- 
of  earnest  people  who  are 
itand  ready,  as  I  do,  to  do  any- 
that  cause.    They  support 
will  suppKjrt  any  workable  pre- 
sume objective. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Californja 
Congress  will  have  to  meet 
To  do  so  now — to  pass  a  geniline 
Federal  pensions  for  our 
of  the  great  Congresses  in 
refuse  to  act,  will  not  mean 
The  logic,  the  economic  necessity 
retirement  pensions  are  toe 
merely  mean  additional  suff4:'ing 
insistent  demand,  and 
future  session.    We  have 
460  aliens  in  concentration 
spend  some  time  meeting  thi  ( 

As  another  bit  of  argumer  t 

with  a  letter  from  the  genenl 
fare  Federation  of  the  Twelfth 
fornia.   He  speaks  for  a  mov|ement 
working  for  a  cause.    They 
thing  in  their  power  to  proteiote 
first  their  own  bill.    But  the; ' 
posal  which  will  reach  the 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Gfnjral  Welfare  Federation, 
Twelfth  Congress  onal  District  of  California, 

Ba  dwin  Park.  Calif..  March  22.  1939. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Dotjghton. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  P  'ays  and  Means, 

House  of  leprcsentatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Commit!  ee:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  before  your  commit  ee  of  February  1  to  10,  Inclusive, 
dealing  with  the  Social  Securlt;  Act.  including  testimony  on  H.  R. 
11  and  H.  R.  2.  viz.  the  Genej  al  Welfare  Act  and  the  Townsend 
General  Welfare  Act. 

I  have  been  intensely  interest  !d  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  L, 
Johnson,  Hon.  Harry  R.  Shep  )ard,  Hon.  H.  Jerry  Voorhls  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Leavy,  Hon.  J.  C.  Ol:  vct.  Mr.  McMasters.  and  others. 

For  more  than  40  years  I  hive  been  a  businessman,  for  years 
owner,  publisher,  and  editor  of  my  own  newspapers,  and  for  many 
years  a  newspaper  writer  and  cc  rrespondent.  For  many  more  years 
I  have  been  in  the  real  estate  ai  id  Insiirance  business,  and  for  years 
secretary  of  chambers  of  comiierce,  businessmen's  organizations, 
and  active  in  municipal,  public  and  civic  affairs. 

During  all  of  those  years  I  h;  ive  been  something  of  a  student  of 
economic  Industrial  and  technc  logical  trends  and  conditions  For 
the  past  4  years  or  more  I  have  made  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  fundamental  principles  o  the  Townsend  and  general-welfare 
plans  and  have  always  endorse!  the  Improvements  made  in  these 
acts  as  time  and  experience  haa  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing certain  changes  that  woull  more  nearly  meet  the  changing 
political  and  economic  thought  Df  our  Congress  and  of  the  business 
Interests  of  the  Nation  as^  a  wb  ole. 

I  therefore  approach  this  su  )Ject  of  national  old-age  annultlea 
from  several  standpoints,  whlct .  with  your  permission  and  Indul- 
gence. I  want  to  present  to  youi  committee  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  businessman  who  for  more  th  an  40  years  haa  been  In  dally  con- 
tact with  the  conunon.  everyda]  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  whos© 
viewpoint.  I  believe.  I  quite  tho  oughly  represent  in  the  arguments 
co^stde    tl     ^"'^^^^^  present  t)  your   committee   for   its  earnest 

First.  I  contend  the  past  iev  generations— especially  the  past 
JSls^Nltfon^  Th^w^Iftn''^^'*''  '^*  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
of  th^  mom"^„  ,  ^^^^  "^^  created  from  the  natural  resources 
^Ll  t>flf .°°  found  here  at  Ue  beginning  of  our  national  exist- 
n?  «;.  ^H.^?H^  '';^  *^^  properti  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not 
of  any  individual,  group  of  Individuals,  or  corporations 

From  these  natural  resources,  therefore,  the  property  of  aU  of  the 
S!°tFn^  ^l^ll'^i  generations  hrve  created  all  of  the  wealth  of  the 
NaUon  we  now  have  and  enjoy,     n,  therefore.  In  otber  words,  t^ 
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wealth  was  created  through  the  labor,  sacrlflce.  Ingenuity,  and 
Inventive  genius,  coupled  with  Intelligence  and  frugality,  sbould  not 
those  who  created  tbis  wealth  have  some  share  In  that  wealth  and 
should  not  that  share  t)e  distributed  to  those  citizens  who  have 
worked,  let  us  say,  for  the  40-year  period  of  from  20  years  to  60  years? 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  member  of  yovxr  com- 
mittee can  successfully  demonttrate  that  it  Is  not  true,  then  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  60  years  of  age  and  over  now  have  stored  up 
In  that  national  wealth  they  have  created  an  annuity,  or,  if  jrou 
please,  a  dividend,  the  same  as  an  annuity  or  dividend  created 
through  a  life  insurance  or  annuity  policy  which  they  had  carried 
and  on  which  they  had  paid  assessments  for  the  period  of  40  years. 

My  contention  is,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  now  60  years  of  age 
and  over  have  stored  up  this  reserve  through  their  40  years  of  labor 
and  are  now  entitled  to  have  this  dividend  paid  to  them  in  monthly 
installments. 

Second.  I  contend  that  the  most  equitable  method  of  paytog 
these  dividends  so  far  conceived.  Is  through  a  national  2  percent 
gross  mcome  tax,  which  would  meet  the  inaxlmvim  spread  and 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  taxpayers  on  an  equitable  basis,  as 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  successful  operation  of 
this  tax  both  in  Hawaii  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  full  detaUs  of 
which  I  have  on  file  in  my  ofBce. 

Third.  According  to  the  most  authentic  governmental  figures 
available  such  a  tax  at  this  time  would.  If  properly  administered. 
create  a  fund  somewhere  around  $7,000,000,000  to  $8,000,000,000 
per  year.  Prom  a  business  standpoint  there  seems  no  reason  why 
such  a  tax  would  not  produce  this  result.  If.  therefore,  let  us 
say  t7.000.000.000  a  year  was  collected  and  distributed  to  some 
S.OOO.CXX)  or  more  citizens  as  annuities  of  $60  per  month  and  when 
this  $7,000,000,000  was  put  into  circulation  by  these  annuitants 
no  member  of  your  committee  can  fall  to  realize  that  it  would 
mean  a  great  volume  of  business  which  does  not  now  exist,  and 
When  we  consider  the  natxiral  turn-over  of  this  $7,000,000,000  of  a 
numt)er  of  times  each  month  It  Is  very  evident  as  an  tindlsputable 
business  fact  that  a  vast  Increase  of  business  throughout  every 
State  in  the  United  States  would  be  the  result.  Let  It  also  be  dis- 
tinctly realized  by  your  committee  that  any  balance  collected,  after 
paying  the  annuities  of  »60  a  month  and  after  all  administration 
expenses  had  been  taken  out.  would  be  turned  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  be  applied  on  the  national  debt,  or  other 
governmental  expenses. 

Fourth.  And  what  would  this  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
taxpayer,  of  whom  this  writer  has  been  one  for  many  years?  It 
would  mean  that  millions  and  billions  would  be  saved  to  these 
taxpayers  every  year  through  the  reduced  cost  of  maintaining  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  public  hospitals,  sanltoriums,  relief  depwirt- 
ments.  and  other  public  Institutions  of  a  relief  and  charitable  na- 
ture; for  with  millions  of  new  Jobs  created  through  the  constant 
circulation  of  these  annuities  mUlions  now  on  relief  and  being 
aided  by  doles  and  chanty  would  then  be  able  to  earn  a  decent 
wage  and  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  themselves,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  taxpayer  to  a  great  extent.  Another  tremendous  saving 
would  come  through  the  decrease  of  crime  and  the  cost  of  crime, 
which  is  admitted  by  all  psychologists  to  be  caused  to  a  great  extent 
by  poverty  and  Idleness,  which  go  hand  In  hand.  Our  crime  bill  Is 
given  as  $15,000,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000  a  year,  many  bUllons  of 
which  would  be  saved  the  taxpayer  if  poverty  and  Idleness  were  sub- 
stantially decreased. 

Fifth.  Special  emphasis  shotild  be  put  on  the  salvation  of  the 
youth  of  this  Nation.  It  is  an  establUhed  fact  that  we  are  gradu- 
ating thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from 
cur  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  who  when  turned  out 
Into  the  world  face  an  unemployment  stone  waU.  With  mlUions  of 
new  Jobs  created  through  the  passage  of  H.  R.  11  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  would  be  given  opportunities  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
which  are  now  filled  and  overflowing. 

Sixth.  In  the  consideration  of  those  citizens  under  00  years  of 
age.  who.  we  are  often  told,  must  pay  through  their  lalxir  and  sacri- 
fice the  pensions  of  the  aged,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  when  the  young  man  or  woman  reaches  the  age  when  he  or 
she  enters  the  work  world  and  participates  in  the  work  of  the 
Nation,  let  us  say  at  20  years  of  age.  that  worker  begins  at  that 
point  to  create  wealth  and  through  the  production  of  that  wealth 
to  participate  in  the  production  of  a  national  wealth  fund,  and 
that  every  year  thereafter  through  the  40-year  work  period  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  60  years  that  worker  wUl  continue  to  contribute 
bis  share,  or  his  proportion,  of  wealth  to  this  national  fund,  from 
Which  fund  this  annuity  c^  dividend  should  be  paid  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  after  reaching  the  age  of  60  and  can  no  longer 
■ecvire  employment  in  any  Industrial  plant.  Those  betw^n  the 
ages  of  20  and  60  are  not.  therefore,  paying  the  annuities  of  those 
over  60,  but  are  merely  paying  from  3rear  to  year  for  their  national 
Insurance  poUcy,  the  dividends  from  which  are  to  be  returned  to 
them  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  60,  the  same  as  would  be 
done  on  a  life-insurance  policy  on  which  they  had  been  pajrlng 
■nnrnrnirntn  for  40  years.  Those  who  would  receive  this  annuity 
wotUd  have  already  paid  their  assessments  for  the  40-year  period 
and  would  be  entitled  to  receive  this  dividend. 

Seventh.  And  may  I  stress  the  fact,  which  is  generally  conceded, 
when  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  have  security  of  employment,  with 
a  fair  wage  scale,  the  morale  of  that  community  or  of  that  nation 
Is  raised  to  a  much  higher  plane;  that  such  community  or  nation 
la  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  rear  a  family. 

The  establishment  of  the  fundamental  principles  embodied  In 
H.  R.  11  is.  therefore,  more  than  the  establishment  erf  an  equitable 
annuity  tot  the  citizens  over  60  years  of  age  and  more  than  a 


national  economic  recovery  plan.  Tt  Is  an  outstanding  humani- 
tarian. Christian  movement  and  obligation  on  your  committee  and 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

May  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  yotir  careful  consideration 
of  the  argxmients  I  have  herewith  presented? 
liost  sincerely, 

8.   HOWASD   LSECH. 

Secretary-Trearurer. 
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REPORT    OP    SPECIAL    AIRPORT    COMMTTTEB    TO    THE    CIVZZ. 
AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  and  because  of  the  interest  of  many  Members 
of  Congress.  I  include  a  report  of  a  Special  Airport  Committee 
which  early  this  year  submitted  a  report  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority.  The  report  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  airport  survey  report  recently  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  report 
was  drafted  for  the  cx)innilttee  by  Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  United  States  Conference  ol  Mayors,  and 
contains  recommendations  which  have  been  approved  by 
various  aviation  groups  and  public  agencies  ttiroughout  the 
country. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Your  subcommittee  has  given  carefxil  consideration  to  many 
phases  of  the  general  airport  problem.  Specifically,  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  its  attention  to  the  two  major  questions 
presented  in  the  section  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  authorizing 
the  airport  survey:  (1)  Whether  the  Government  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction,  improvement,  development,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  airports,  and  (2)  IX 
participation  is  recommended,  the  basis  for  such  participation. 
In  this  connection,  at  a  series  of  meetings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  evidence  presented 
at  the  board  of  inquiry  hearings.  Additional  data  developed  by 
the  subcommittee  Itself  have  been  reviewed.  This  report,  there- 
fore, represents  the  conclusions  of  the  working  subcommittee. 

The  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  cities 
of  the  coimtry  are  financially  unable  to  provide  further  those 
airport  faculties  necessary:  (1)  To  the  Postal  Service;  (2)  to 
the  proper  development  of  conunerclal  air  transport;  and  (3)  to 
the  national  defense.  The  testimony  on  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  dear  and  Includes  the  following  points: 

1.  Most  municipalities  are  financiaUy  unable  properly  to  main- 
tain present  facilities  and  to  make  necessary  extensions. 

2.  Cities  have  limited  tax-levying  and  debt-incurring  powers. 
ReUef  expenditures  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  many 
communities. 

3.  Local  taxpayers  are  Increasingly  opposed  to  further  airport 
expenditures  for  the  reason  that  their  purposes  and  services  and 
Utility  extend  beyond  the  Jurisdictional  scope  or  tax-levying  power 
of  the  community. 

4.  Owing  to  Increasing  traffic,  larger  aircraft,  rtricter  Federal 
standards  and  air-line  requirements,  many  communities  will  lose 
their  present  airport  investments  unless  further  expenditures  are 
made  for  expansion  and  Improvement. 

5.  Lacking  increased  Federal  participation,  communities  will  have 
to  defray  expenditures  by  Increased  charges  on  the  transport 
industry,  private  flying,  tuid  on  various  military  and  civU  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  thus  discourage  increased  usage 
and  development  of  aircraft. 

6.  Units  of  the  Federal  Government  that  use  mtmlclpal  airports, 
seldom  pay  adequate  rental  and  other  charges.  The  cities  are, 
therefore,  in  effect,  Eubsldlzlng  the  National  Government.  The 
proposed  development  of  schools  of  instruction  for  civilian  flyers 
and  mechanicians  will  require  further  expenditures  at  local  air- 
ports which  expenditures  shovild  be  assumed  by  the  whcle  economy 
where  they  have  benefit. 

7.  Almost  without  exception,  airports  are  operating  at  deficits. 
With  these  points  we  are  In  complete  agreement. 

Further,  there  Is  need  for  a  more  complete  exposition  of  point 
No.  3.  that  the  service  rendered  by  an  airport  extends  beyond  the 
taxing  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  community.  It  must  be  stated 
that  even  If  the  municipal  financial  situation  u'cre  such  as  to 
make  possible  additional  expenditures  for  airports,  the  status  ol 
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public  opinion  In  most  of  oTir  cities  Is  unfavorable  toward  com- 
munity responsibility  for  the  entire  burden  of  air  terminals. 
Taxpayers  point  to  the  well-known  fact  that  any  adequate  civil 
airport  must  serve  largely,  perhaps  principally,  purpKJses  far  beyond 
the  Jurisdictional  scope  or  the  tax-levying  power  of  the  local  civil 
division.  The  airport  has  taken  on  more  and  more  a  character 
comparable  to  the  harbors,  the  inland  waterways,  and  the  network 
of  Federal-aid  highways  of  the  Nation. 

TTiere  is  little  questioning  of  the  basic  contention  that  airports 
serve  needs  intercity  and  interstate  and  national  in  character.  As 
brought  out  in  the  hearings: 

"Aviation  is  essentially  an  Interstate  activity  (mall,  passenger, 
and  express)  having  a  vital  military  aspect,  and  it  requires  a  more 
positive  policy  of  Federal  regulation,  development,  and  assistance." 
The  extent  to  which  even  a  medium-sized  city  Is  subsidizing  the 
flow  of  air  travel  and  the  delivery  of  the  mails  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  report  from  a  western  municipality: 

"A  check  on  local  business  In  this  city  shows  that  for  the  past 
9  years  every  passenger  that  left,  together  with  every  one  that 
arrived,  by  United  Airlines  received  a  contribution  of  $10  toward 
his  trip  by  the  city  taxpayers  and,  in  addition.  $100  was  paid  to- 
ward the  cost  of  transporting  each  ton  of  mall  and  express,  both 
going  and  coming." 

Likewise  the  civil  airports  of  the  country  form  an  integral  part 
of  our  national-defense  needs.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  most  all 
terminals  are  used  for  military  maneuvers  of  one  kind  or  another, 
there  are  permanently  based  on  these  airports  over  40  component 
units  of  the  military  branches  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  many 
units  of  the  ancillary  services  of  aviation  operated  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  late  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  stated:  "The  principal 
basis  for  defense  against  air  attack  is  the  network  of  civil  air- 
ports, extending  Into  all  the  strategic  areas  of  the  continental 
United  States." 

Realizing  the  national  character  of  those  airports  fundamental 
to  the  Postal  Service,  civil  air  transportation,  and  the  national  de- 
fense, the  problem  presented,  and  the  task  required  in  the  survey, 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  To  evaluate  and  appraise  the  contribu- 
tion of  municipal  airports  to  commercial  and  military  aviation  and 
the  adoption  of  a  Federal  prc^am  based  on  such  evaluation  and 
appraisal. 

In  the  me  In  we  And  that  the  basis  for  such  an  evaluation,  as  well 
as  its  actual  application,  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  itself.  That  act  clearly  and  squarely  placed  upon  the 
Administrator  this  sjaeciflc  duty: 

"Sec.  302  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to  designate  and 
establish  civil  airways  and.  within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress.  (1)  to  acquire,  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  along  such  airways  all  necessary  air  navigation  facili- 
ties; (2)  to  chart  such  airways  and  arrange  for  the  publication  of 
maps  of  such  airways,  utilizing  the  facilities  and  assistance  of  ex- 
isting agencies  of  the  Government  so  far  as  practicable;  (3)  to 
acquire,  establish,  operate,  and  maintain,  in  whole  or  In  part,  air 
navigation  facilities  at  and  upon  any  municipally  owned  or  other 
landing  area  approved  for  such  Installation,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance by  the  Administrator:  (4)  to  provide  necessary  facilities  and 
personnel  for  the  regxUation  and  protection  of  air  traffic  moving 
In  air  commerce." 

And  the  act  went  further  and.  In  a  detailed  manner,  defined  the 
exact  meaning  of  "air  navigational  facilities": 

'  "  "Air  navigation  facility'  means  any  facility  used  in.  available 
for  use  in.  or  designed  for  use  In,  aid  of  air  navigation.  Including 
landing  areas,  lights,  any  apparatus  or  equipment  for  disseminating 
weather  Information,  for  signaling,  for  radlo-dlrectional  finding, 
or  for  radio  or  other  electrical  ccmmunication.  and  any  ether  struc- 
ture or  mechanism  having  a  similar  purpose  for  guiding  or  con- 
trolling filght  in  the  air  or  the  landing  and  take-off  of  aircraft" 
(title  I.  sec.  1   (7)). 

The  congressional  Intent  of  these  two  provisions  is  apparent. 
Congress  was  insistent  on  providing  for  every  possible  Item  having 
to  do  with  safety.  It,  therefore,  following  the  precedent  in  other 
fields  of  transportation  (as.  for  example,  marine  transportation). 
placed  upon  the  Federal  Government  responsibility  for  all  "air 
navigation  facilities."  Certain  testimony  Introduced  at  the  hear- 
ings is  of  Interest  and  explanatory  of  this  point: 

"I.  Aviation  is  essentially  an  interstate  activity  and  with  a  defi- 
nite military  aspect,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  very  fact  of  the 
Ptderal  control  and  supervision  always  heretofore  exercised  and 
now  to  be  more  comprehensively  established  through  the  C.  A.  A. 
"II.  Federal  agencies  now  control  and  furnish  navigation  aids  for 
both  water  and  aircraft  In  motion  or  flight:  such  aid  and  control 
should  not  cease  when  an  aircraft  enters  the  zone  of  an  airport. 
On  the  contrary,  the  same  agency  of  control  should  function 
until  the  craft  is  at  rest. 

*TII.  The  runways  of  an  airport  are  not  separate  and  disconnected 
entitles  but  are  essential  parts  of  the  airways  and  comprise  per- 
haps the  singly  most  important  'facility  to  air  navigation.'  The 
Federal  Government  recognized  the  necessity  of  landings  when  it 
provided  emergency  fields  all  over  the  country:  it  should.  In  the 
further  interest  of  safety  for  air  navigation,  be  financially  respon- 
sible for  the  more  essential  and  continuously  required  terminal 
runways. 

"IV.  Lighting  and  traffic-control  faculties.  Including  localizers 
and  landing  beams,  are  similarly  a  part  of  the  airway  S3rstem  and 
should  be  completely  federalized.  Airport  control  towers,  where 
they  are  necessary,  should  be  provided  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment;   it  is  incongruous  and  makes  for  confusion  for  these 
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FEDERAL 

1.  All  communications  and  re 

2.  Weather  control  facilities. 

3.  Landing  area  proper    (run\iays. 
structlon  and  reconstruction  inv  lived 
a  safe  landing  area). 

4.  All  costs  of  lights  and  othe  r  facilities  or  devices  necessary  for 
safety. 

LOCAL   RES  PONSIBILPTT 

1.  To  provide  the  land.  (Except  in  such  cases  where,  because  of 
national  requirements,  the  ClM  il  Aeronautics  Authority  finds  It 
necessary  to  provide  land.) 

2.  All  buildings  required.  (Bu  t  all  agencies  using  floor  and  office 
space,  including  Federal,  commercial,  and  private  agencies,  should 
and  would  be  expected  to  pay  reisonable  rentals.) 

3.  Management  of  the  airport, 

4.  Routine  maintenance  of  lai  ding  area. 

This  is  a  division  of  responsil  illty  which  can  be  upheld  on  the 
basis  (1)  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  stands  today,  (2)  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  problem,  (3)  of  the  feasibility  of  its  efficient  ad- 
ministration, and  (4)  of  the  re  ponsibility  of  the  whole  economy 
to  assume  the  burden  of  facility  s  necessary  to  the  whole  economy. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  exteit  to  which  airports  render  a  na- 
tional service  and  the  applicatioi  of  Federal  financial  responsibility 
for  such  costs  as  are  properly  cha  rgeable  to  the  Nation  we,  in  effect, 
are  simply  presenting  a  plan  und;r  which  the  1938  act  can  be  prop- 
erly carried  out.  The  working  subcommittee  is  not  proposing  a 
Federal-aid  plan  such  as  is  involved  In  Federal-aid  highways.  This 
is  a  plan  for  sharing  certain  respi  msibilitles  and  represents  solely  an 
extension  of  the  present  system  \  mder  which  it  is  the  national  duty 
to  establish  airways  and  provide  lids  to  navigation.  In  this  respect 
the  proposal  is  similar  to  the  trai  litlonal  principles  embodied  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  program  of  tl  e  Government. 

Of  course,  adoption  of  this  re  ;ommendation  involves  appropria- 
tions. The  amount  of  such  appi  spriatlons  as  may  be  authorized  is 
dependent  upon  future  action  of  the  Congress.  On  the  assumption 
that  Federal  appropriations  for  ill  types  of  air  navigation  aids  are 
made,  our  suggestion  Is  simply  tl  lat  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
be  empowered  to  distribute  sue  i  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
interests  of  aviation  from  the  sta  idpolnt  of  the  Nation.  In  the  past 
airways  and  other  navigation  aids  have  been  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this  manner.  We  mi  ist  deal  with  all  air  navigation  aid 
requirements  from  this  standpoli  it.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  A(  Imlnistrator  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  aviation  and  disci  etlon  must  be  vested  in  them  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  sudi  Federal  funds  as  are  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  We  are  sure  tliat  in  this  task  the  Authority  and 
the  Administrator  will  seek  the  active  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
and  groups  concerned,  including  the  many  State  aviation  commis- 
sions which  are  in  existence. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  p  rlor  to  the  allocation  of  any  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  tj  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a<  equate  air  navigational  facilities, 
the  Authority  will  adopt  a  natior  al  airport  plan,  wherein  each  com- 
munity will  know  the  status  of  i  ;s  airport  in  the  national  network. 
This  Is  the  crying  need  at  the  mo  ment.  In  o\ir  Judgment,  the  same 
factors  which  make  aviation  and  airports  largely  an  interstate  and 
national  problem  shovUd  determ  ne  the  national  network,  namely, 
the  needs  of:  (1)  The  Postal  S«  rvice.  (2)  civil  air  transport,  and 
(3)  national  defense.  In  this  ccnnection  it  may  well  develop  that 
certain  private  terminals,  as  dis  inct  from  public  airports,  as  well 
as  certain  fields  used  primarily  for  mlscellaneovis  flying,  must  be 
given  consideration.  As  an  example,  reference  might  be  made  to 
those  airport  facilities  which  woi  ild  be  needed  and  used  should  the 
Government  undertake  a  nation  U  program  of  training  pilots  and 
mechanics. 

In  conclusion,  the  working  subcommittee  wishes  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  concerned  thit  the  program  outlined  above  is 
nothing  new  or  novel.  Even  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  had  been  enacted,  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
had  formally  recommended  this  i  pproach  to  the  problem. 

In  the  report  of  the  Senate  ( :ommlttee  on  Commerce,  entitled 
"Safety  in  the  Air"  (pursuant  Id  S.  Res.  146,  74th  Cong.),  dated 
March  17,  1937,  these  recommendations  were  made: 

"City  pride  results  frequently  in  a  municipality's  assuming  an 
unjustified  obligation  to  provide  facilities  which  keep  its  terminal 
In  satisfactory  condition  for  interstate  air  commerce.  The  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  malntenanc;  of  an  airport  used  in  interstate 
commerce  should  be  assumed  by  the  largest  possible  political  divi- 
sion enjoying  the  benefits  from  the  facility.  Just  as  is  the  case  now 
with  our  Inland  waterways.     Thd  present  and  future  construction 
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and  maintenance  of  the  Inland  waterwavs  and  the  facilities  for 
coastwise  shipping  is  assumed  by  the  public  at  large  A  similar 
arrangement  should  exist  for  air  navigation  facilities  used  in  inter- 
state air  commerce.  A  further  and  supporting  reason  tar  suggest- 
ing Federal  control  and  support  of  such  landing  areas  along  Federal 
airways  is  the  growing  use  of  municipal  air  terminals  by  military 
aircraft.  The  necessity  for  centralized  control  of  every  part  of  our 
Federal  airways  system.  Including  air  terminals,  is  Indicated  by  the 
rapid  development  of  radio  control  over  all  airplane  movements  on 
our  Federal  airways. 

"The  present  system  of  airway  traffic  control  has  In  it  a  mlsslmr 
link,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
does  not  reach  within  the  botmdaries  of  the  air  terminals  The 
complete  control  of  the  Federal  Government  along  the  Federal  air- 
ways should  not  be  Jeopardized  by  breaks  in  the  system.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  airplane  should  be  controlled,  not  only  while  the 
airplane  Is  In  the  air  along  the  airways,  but  also  during  its  ma- 
neuvering on  or  about  air  terminals.  There  is  every  evldeix^  that 
such  a  development  is  mandatory  and  should  not  be  delayed  " 

On  the  basis  of  our  studies  and  the  statutory  mandate  of  the 
present  law.  we  urge  adoption  of  what  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended nearly  2  years  ago.  This  plan  is  one  on  which  practically 
every  aviation  group  in  the  United  States  Is  agreed.  It  does  not 
propose  placing  the  Government  in  any  land-buying  scheme  It 
does  not  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Government  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  air  terminals — this  remains  a  local  responsibility. 
It  does  not  Involve  the  Government  in  construction  or  operation 
of  airport  buildings.  It  simply  gives  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority the  Job  which  Congress  intended  it  to  do.  namely,  to  accept 
and  carry  out  full  and  complete  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  American  Aviation,  and  insure  safety  in  its  operation. 
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Let  Us  Look  on  the  Brighter  Side 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    WICHITA    (KANS.)    BEACON   OF   MAY 

3.   1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of 
May  3,  1939: 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans  )  Beacon  of  May  3,  1939) 

LfT'S  IX>OK  ON  THB  BEICHT^  SU>E 

We've  read  so  much  and  heard  so  much  about  Europe  and  Its 
recurring  crises  that  we  overlook  some  very  Important  facts  about 
things  here  at  home.  We  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  We've 
heard  so  much  about  what  we  have  not  that  we've  forgotten  to 
list  the  things  we  stlil  have. 

We've  been  flooded  with  figures  and  more  figtires  on  the  numlier 
of  unemployed,  on  this  factor,  and  that  trend.  For  a  change  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture — at  the  silver  lining 
behind  the  clouds.  The  following  statistics  are  from  Department 
of  Commerce  reports: 

Jobs:  More  than  43.000  000  Americans  still  have  their  regiilar 
Jobs:  they  stlU  buy  food,  clothing,  cars,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  go 
to  the  movies. 

Automobiles:  More  than  30.(X)0  000  Americans  still  own  and  drive 
cars,  and  buy  about  60.000,000  gallons  of  gasoUne  a  day. 

Entertainment:  More  than  10.000.000  men  and  women  in  America 
stl.'l  eo  to  the  movies  every  day. 

Holiday:  More  than  10,000.000  Americans  are  taking  vacations, 
planning  fishing  trips,  or  Journeys  to  the  mountains,  the  seashores, 
or  the  two  world  fairs.  Most  of  them  are  taking  their  vacations 
on  pay  and  will  spend  about  $4,000,000,000  pn  their  trips. 

Education:  More  than  27.000.000  young  Americans  are  still  at- 
tendmg  school,  preparing  themselves  for  iiseful  work  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Banks:  Millions  of  Americans  sleep  peacefully  every  night  be- 
cause they  have  no  fear  of  losing  the  $57,000,000,000  they  have  on 
depo-it  in  the  banks  of  the  country. 

Radio:  More  than  27.000.000  Americans  own  radio  sets  over  which 
they  hear  programs  that  have  not  been  packed  with  propaganda. 

Newspapers:  American  newspapers  are  still  selhng  114.000.000 
papers  a  day.  continuing  to  print  imbiased  news  to  readers  with- 
out fear  of  expressing  their  opinions  about  their  Government. 

Optimism:  American  businessmen  are  spending  $450.(KX).000  this 
year  in  advertising  products  which  they  fully  expect  wUl  be  bought 
by  the  American  public. 

This  Nation  has  7  percent  of  the  world's  population  but  half  of 
the    world's   wealth;    6   percent    of    the    world's   acreage,   and   yet 


harvests  more  than  half  of  the  world's  crops.  We  make  90  per- 
cent of  the  world's  automobiles  and  use  78  percent  of  them.  We 
consume  75  percent  of  the  world's  rubber  and  75  percent  of  the 
world  s  silk. 

'We  spent  In  1935.  $3,000,000,000  for  education,  or  five  hundred 
mlUJon  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  Our  7  percent  of  the 
world  population  seems  to  be  getting  along  quite  weU,  In  com- 
parison with  our  foreign  nelghlxMv.  Let's  dont  throw  away  all 
the  advantages  we  have. 
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New  Deal  Foreign  Trade  Policy  is  Driving  Ameri- 
can Fur  Farmers  Into  Bankruptcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MmNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1939  |        , 


STATEMENT  BY  N.  8.  UDUELL 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  administration's  reciprocal-trade  policy  upon 
American  agriculture.  Other  Members  of  this  body  have 
joined  with  me  in  the  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  reciprocal- 
treaty  law  which  now  permits  the  President  to  reduce  the 
tariff  duties  on  farm  and  other  commodities.  We  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  and  entered 
vigorous  protest  against  reductions  in  tariff  duties  on  com- 
petitive products.  The  President  and  his  committees  have 
disregarded  our  protests.  To  the  contrary,  the  program  of 
giving  away  our  market  to  foreign  producers  has  been  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  part  of  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  activity  is  now  being  forced  out  of  business. 

The  reciprocal- trade  program  has  worked  against  the  in- 
terests of  American  producers.  If  this  program  is  not  now 
repealed,  and  adequate  protecUon  restored,  many  branches 
of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  structure  will  be  put  out 
of  business. 

Today  I  want  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  what 
has  been  done  to  the  business  of  fur  farming  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  furs  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries. Pur  farming  has  been  a  thriving  new  development 
in  agriculture.  This  business  has  spread  over  the  entire 
country  and  has  gone  far  in  producing  a  high  type  of  fur 
for  domestic  use.  The  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  in 
which  the  duty  was  lowered,  has  now  demorsdized  the  fin- 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  price  level  has 
been  driven  down  as  a  result  of  foreign  importations  to  a 
point  where  the  domestic  producers  are  now  being  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

I  can  give  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  country  the 
best  picture  of  the  situation  by  quoting  hereafter'  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Uddell,  the  president  of  the  Gold 
Star  Fur  Ranch  at  Owatonna.  Minn.,  who  portrays  the 
actual  situation  as  it  is  found  today  in  the  United  States 
relative  to  fur  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  therein  the  statement  just  referred  to. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  CoTigresa  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemkn:  You  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
tion of  Ute  pertaining  to  the  insolvent  status  of  the  fur-farming 
industry,  which  was  brought  on  by  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
silver  fox  pelts  coming  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  cotm- 
trtefi.  As  you  are  now  aware,  this  reduction  has  thrown  the  gate 
open  to  all  favored  nations,  when  we  already  had  an  overproduction 
of  sliver  fox  pelts  here  in  our  own  country  and  were  working  hard 
to  find  a  way  to  market  the  surplus  of  this  country;  then  we  get 
this  reduction  in  duty,  which  is  uncalled  for— the  net  result  being  a 
36-percent  direct  drop  in  pelt  prices  from  1937-^8  season  market 
levels,  plus  aU  the  natural  improvement  in  quality  from  year  to 
3rear  by  selective  and  scientific  breeding.  SUver  foxes  of  today  are 
so  superior  In  quality  to  the  foxes  of  even  10  years  ago  th»t  the 
fox  at  1929  would  not  even  resemble  the  1939  fox;  yet  our  market 
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decline  Is  so  great  that  this  great  Improvement  cannot  keep  pace 
with  It  but  drops  36  percent  In  1  year.  So  the  Improvement  seems 
as  nothing  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  All  of  this  Is  beyond 
our  ability  to  endure  and  still  survive. 

My  object  is  to  furnish  you  with  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  our  industry  and  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
other  Industries  in  the  United  States  that  are  depending  a  great 
deal  upon  the  fur  farmers  as  consumers  of  their  products.  If  you 
have  not  analyzed  this  situation  from  this  point  of  view,  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that  the  fxir-farming  Industry  consiunes  enormous 
quantities  of  farm  products,  such  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  together 
with  millions  of  p>ounds  of  meat  products  from  the  farms  and 
packers:  enormovjs  quantities  of  whole-milk  and  dried-milk  prod- 
ucts. Besides  we  are  large  consumers  of  mineral  feeds,  medical  sup- 
plies, steel  and  wire,  alximinum  dishes,  dairy  palls,  food  choppers, 
grinders,  mixers,  and  other  machinery,  electric  motors,  refrigerators. 
Ice  machines,  lumber,  cement,  tile,  roofing,  paint,  salt.  fuel,  auto- 
m'^blles.  trucks,  oil,  gas,  hardware,  and  many  others  too  numeroxis 
to  mention. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  fur  farmer  is  one  of  the 
consumers  in  every  major  Industry  In  the  United  States,  and  this 
strangulation  of  our  industry  by  the  Governroent  will  mean  quite  a 
set-back  to  business  In  general,  from  the  steel  manufacturer  to  the 
dirt  farmer  and  dairyman.  And.  mind  you.  some  of  our  fellow 
fur  farmers  have  already  been  forced  to  quit,  broke,  and  many,  manj 
ol  us  will  follow  if  we  do  not  get  aid  at  once,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  tariff,  to  keep  our  fur  buyers  from  going  abroad  to  buy  or 
have  the  pelts  shipped  in  here  for  them  to  buy  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  them  here,  because  the  foreign  countries  can  raise  them 
cheaper  than  we  can.  and  then  come  here  and  steal  our  markets; 
yes.  it  Is  the  same  as  stealing  them  when  our  Government  lets 
the  bars  down  and  lends  a  deaf  ear  to  our  distress  call.  Don't  we 
deserve  consideration  from  the  Government?  Aren't  we  paying 
taxes  to  support  this  Government?  Do  the  foreigners  in  foreign 
countries  pay  taxes  here  to  support  this  Government?  Do  the  for- 
eigners Interest  themselves  in  our  welfare?  No.  Isn't  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  sent  to  Washington  to  protect  our  interests?  Cer- 
tainly. We  need  help  now.  not  in  1940.  because  we  will  be  dead  as 
far  as  our  fur  farming  goes  and  on  relief;  and  think  of  the  unem- 
ployment It  will  cause  when  fur  farmers  are  stamped  out  of  exist- 
ence. What  else  can  anyone  call  it  except  stamping  us  out  by 
cutting  off  our  source  of  revenue,  our  markets,  and  giving  them  to 
foreigners?  Would  they  do  as  much  for  us?  When  foreign  nations 
want  money,  men  to  fight,  or  markets  they  "come  crawling"  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  foolish  enough  to  let  them  have  all  they 
want.  What  did  they  do  about  the  payment  of  the  war  debt? 
The  writer  of  this  spent  5  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  Army 
during  the  World  War. 

I  remember  our  President  said,  when  he  took  office  the  first  term, 
that  we  should  all  be  patient  and  try  things,  and  if  they  did  not 
work  out  he  was  willing  to  change  them.  Well,  we  have  tried  this 
tariff  reduction  on  1  year's  crop,  and  It  was  ruinous;  why  have 
another  year  of  it  and  all  go  bankrupt?  Restore  the  silver-fox- 
pelt  tariff  now. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  my  statements  In  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. I  have  worked  out  the  following  figures  based  upon  oiu" 
own  ranch  operation  and  taken  from  our  own  records.  Assuming 
that  the  United  States  fox  farmers  total  5  000.  which  is  the  quoted 
number  of  fox  farms,  and  that  their  bresders  produce  annually 
350.000  pelts.  I  place  the  breeding  herd  at  100.000  female  foxes 
(forgetting  the  male  foxes),  which  makes  a  total  of  450.000  animals. 
Now.  if  we  had  this  herd  on  our  ranch  at  our  present  operating  cost 
our  yearly  expenditure  would  be  as  follows: 

Food  supplies  for  1938 

Meat  and  meat  products $4,797,000 

Cereal    food    or  farm    grains 3,  150!  000 

Milk   and   milk   products 1,350.000 


Vegetables,  fresh   and  canned 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

Eggs,   fresh,   frozen,   and   dried 

Hay   and    straw   for   litter 

Mineral  foods  of  all   kinds 

Cod-liver    oU 


540.000 

500.000 

31.500 

75.000 

486,000 

36.000 


Medical    supply,    1938 

Worm  capsules,   all  sizes 

Plea  powder 

Mite  oil 

Disinfectants.. 

Miscellaneous  medicines , 


Other  overhead,   1938 
Electricity 

Taxes — real   estate  and  personal 

Paint  and  repairs 

Fuel IIIIIIZI 

Insurance 

Automobiles  and  trucks  at  $600  per  year I_I 

Oil  and  gas 

Ranch  labor ~™ 

Fur   auction   commissions 

Advertising  and  style  promotion  (newspapers,  f\ir  mag- 
azines,   etc.) 


10, 965,  500 

$90,000 
135,000 

4,500 
18,000 

6,020 

11,  219.  020 

II.  508,  500 
1,100.000 

900.000 
1.  000.  (XK) 
1.  250,  000 
3,000.000 

450.000 
6,000,000 

675.000 

1.000.000 


Other  overhet^i 

Pelt  Insurance  to  market  (bl 
ers.  etc) 

Transportation  and  cleaning 


ai  Ice 


Operating  expense 

Then  there  would  be  the  cost  (|f  equipment,  as  follows: 

Breeding  pens 

Breeding  kennels 

Purring  sheds 

Guard  fence 

Machinery 

Tools  (hand) 

Dishes  (feeding) 

Pails  (feeding),  etc 


Total 

Plus  real  e8*ate,  which  Is 
Now.  if  we  have  to  Incur  $28 
450.000  foxes  per  year,  and  be 
pelts,  for  an  average  of  $30  per 
of  over  half  of  the  cost  of  prodi  ct 
$10,500,000.     An  adequate  tarif 
protect   the   breeders  of   this 
foreign  pelts:  and  that  tariff,  1 
wages,  and   food   costs,   should 
percent  of  the  full  and  true  v 
Yotir  constituents — the  fur 
depending  upon  you.  the 
sentatlves.  to  see  to  it  for  us 
mediately  placed  upon  all  sll 
order  that  we  may  have  the 
in  this  spring's  sales  (1939)   at 
Industry  from  bankruptcy. 
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1938 — Continued 

t  insurances,  by  deal- 


$180,000 
100.000 


28. 163.  500 


$11,250,000 

2.250.000 

1.000.000 

3.  000.  000 

5.250.000 

500.000 

100.000 

60,000 


61,573.500 

Imi^sslble  to  figure. 

63,500  in  operating  expenses  to  feed 

:ompelled  to  sell  350.000  of  them  as 

pelt,  we  would  be  taking  a  net  loss 

ion.  because  the  pelts  would  bring 

should  be  placed  on  silver  foxes  to 

ountry   against   the    Importation   of 

view  of  foreign  standards  of  living. 

range  between   75   percent  and    100 

of  the  pelts  or  live  animals. 

farmers  of  the  United  States — are 

honorable  body  of  Congress,  our  repre- 

the  above-mentioned  tariff  is  im- 

fox  Imports  Into  this  country  In 

)pportunity  to  dispose  of  our  oelts 

true  American  prices,  and  save  our 
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ABTICJLE   FROM   THE   ARIZONA   REPUBLIC   OF   APRIL   30.    1939 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Record  an  item  taken 
from  the  Arizona  Republic  )f  April  30,  1939,  it  being  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  physical  plant  of  our  Government 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  So  concise  and  informative  is  this 
article  that  I  believe  Members  of  Congress  will  find  a  need 
for  it  among  their  constituents,  for  this  word  picture  paints 
so  clearly  the  Government  set-up  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  citizens  the  countiy  ov(  r,  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible, 
can  easily  fancy  they  havj  made  a  trip  up  Constitution 
Avenue. 

Because  the  schools  of  Aiizona  and  of  the  Nation  at  this 
time  of  year  are  studying  t:  le  make-up  and  the  functioning 
of  the  Government  of  the  T  nited  States,  and  because  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  receive  lett  ;rs  daily  requesting  public  docu- 

erial  pertaining  to  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  believe  this  article  will  be 
most  helpful  as  partial  anj  iver  to  their  numerous  requests. 


"Hie  article  is  as  follows; 
I  Prom  the  Arizona  I 


CAprrAL 
(EDiTOR'a   NoTK. — Washington 
flung  governmental  force   is 
Murdock.    The  "Ccngressman's 
life,"  but  about  the  structures 
ment  and  the  functions  of  all 
Herman  Hendrlx.  of  Phoenix, 
reference  on  the  Capital's 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Hendrdc:  I've 
now  about  happenings  in  the  _ 
sketched  for  you  Washington  as 
United  States.     That  would   hs_. 
taken  me  aU  this  time  to  lean 
buildings  and  sometlilng  of  wh^t 


CIPT   IS   DESCRIBED 


epubllc  of  April  30,  1939] 


as 


the    compart    dynamo   of   wide 

sketched  this  week   by  Mrs.   John   R. 

wife"  tells,  not  about  "Washington 

housing  the  departments  of  govem- 

tl  ese  departments.     Her  letter  to  Mrs. 

XT  ight  serve  as  a  permanent  source  of 

architectural  and  functional  design.) 

been  writing  to  Arizona  for  2  years 

N  itlon's  Capital,  and  I've  never  really 

the  center  of  the  Government  of  the 

hare  been  my  first  letter  had   it   not 

first -liand  about  the  Government 

they  contain. 
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T  have  Jxiat  been  given  oopies  of  an  air-view  picture  of  ofBdal 
Washington.  It  Is  so  well  done  and  so  pride  provoking  that  I  am 
Induced  to  picture  by  words  that  section  of  Washington  which 
houses  the  major  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  as  presented  to  Uncle  Sam.  was  10  mllee 
•quare.  but  the  Washington  on  which  U  built  most  of  our  t>eautlf\il 
Oovemment  buildings  Is  only  about  2  miles  square. 

Let  us  Imagine  we  are  In  an  airplane  directly  over  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  where  Marian  Anderson  gave  her  gorgeous  Easter  concert. 
Or  would  you  be  jiBt  as  happy  in  a  hvdroplane?  You  see.  I  shall 
later  have  to  land  you  on  the  Potomac. 

Three  landmarks  will  be  outstending:  The  Capitol  dome,  the 
Wa<:hington  Monvmaent.  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  If  you'U 
Imagine  a  huge  Kaster  cross  about  2  miles  long,  lying  flat  on  the 
groimd  in  such  manner  as  to  place  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  the 
very  top,  the  Capitol  at  the  very  bottom,  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment as  the  giant  white  nail  that  holds  the  cross-arm  in  place.  It 
will  be  comparatively  easy  for  you  to  locale  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings.  This  plan  of  the  cross  Is  said  to  have  come  down 
from  the  days  of  L'Enfant,  the  Frenchman,  whom  President  Wash- 
ington chose  to  be  designer  of  our  capital. 

But  flrst  I  mtist  tell  you  that  Just  north  of  the  Monument,  and 
at  the  tip  end  of  the  cross  bar  Is  the  White  House,  and  Just  south 
Of  the  Monunient,  at  the  other  tip  end  of  the  cross  bar,  is  the  new 
Jefferson  MemcM-ial,  now  under  construction.  Between  the  Monu- 
ment and  Lincoln  Memorial  Is  the  long  and  slender  reflecting  pool. 
Euid  between  the  Monument  and  the  Capitol  dome  Is  the  wide  and 
green  expanse  of  well-kept  lawn  called  the  Mall.  Behind  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  is  the  beautiful  Potomac,  and  rtinning  from  the 
Potomac  toward  the  Capitol  and  parallel  with  the  Mall,  but  some 
distance  north,  is  famous  Constitution  Avenue.  (On  the  day  Marian 
Anderson  sang,  cars  were  going  toward  Lincoln  Memorial  flve  abreast 
on  this  spacious  avenue,  and  It  Is  never  a  one-way  street,  either.) 

HUGE    CHECKERBOARD 

I  have  told  you  before  that  Washington  Is  divided  into  a  huge 
checkertjoard  by  streets  running  north-south  and  east-west.  The 
foundation  streeU.  from  which  the  other  checkerboard  streets  are 
numbered  or  lettered,  are  the  north-south  Capitol,  which  would 
go  through  the  dome,  only,  of  course  It  stops,  and  the  east-west 
Capitol,  which  wotild  also  go  through  the  dome,  only  of  course  It 
stops,  too.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  West  Capitol  because  the  Mall  Is 
where  West  Capitol  ought  to  be. 

Now  if  youU  Imagine  four  wide  diagonal  streets  also  cutting 
through  the  Capitol  you  can  easily  locate  the  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  that  goes  slanting  out  across  the  east-west  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  forming  many  triangles  of  land,  as  It  cuts  past 
those  east- west  streets.  It  Is  said  that  all  the  grand  parades  of 
past  hirtory  went  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol,  and  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House  In  fact,  so  well  known  was  this  Pennsylvania  boulevard 
that  Washlngtonians  referred  to  It  simply  as  the  Avenue. 

But  in  recent  years  Constitution  has  stolen  the  show,  for  this 
wide,  scenic  thoroughfare  boasts  so  many  Government  buildings 
that  one  can  go  up  Constitution  and  see  practically  all  the  De- 
partments of  Government.     Lets  try  it! 

First  we  must  leave  oTir  hydroplane  on  the  smooth  and  lovely 
Potomac.  As  we  start  up  Constitution  Avenue  we  see  to  our  rlcht 
two  Immenw  low  buildings  that  don't  even  stop  for  streets  or  blocka 
and  they're  not  very  elegant  looking,  but  they  serve  as  headquarters 
for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Departments.  These  two  sprawling 
buildings  were  put  up  as  emergency  construction  during  the  World 
War.  and  are  still  helping  to  house  thepe  Departments. 

By  the  way.  we  couldn't  even  walk  through  all  of  these  Govern- 
ment buildings,  much  less  around  them,  go  I'm  going  to  confiscate 
a  few  of  the  sightseeing  busses  that  are  visiting  Washington  now  by 
the  hundreds.  They  line  up  by  the  day  while  the  students  visit  the 
Library  of  Congress.  We  can  take  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  busses, 
make  our  trip  around,  and  have  them  back  at  the  Library  before  the 
students  have  seen  half  the  paintings  and  statues  and  exhibits. 

ORNATE    CASTLE 

Ttie  Department  of  War  was  established  by  the  flrst  Congress  In 
1789.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  was  established  almost  10  years 
later.  Both  of  these  Departments  were  housed,  before  the  World 
War.  In  the  old  State.  War.  and  Navy  Building.  We  can  look  north 
and  easily  distinguish  that  structure,  for  It  somewhat  resembles  a 
fort  or  a  ce.stle,  or  a  hundred  old  ClvU  War  landmarks  huddled 
together,  with  thousands  of  windows  and  almost  as  many  Uttle 
porches  and  turrets  and  ornate  trimmings. 

The  State  Department,  the  first  to  he  established  (July  1789), 
has  spent  the  last  65  jrears  under  this  old  roof,  and  the  rambling 
ma.«6  of  gray  stone  looks  all  the  more  antique  beside  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  White  House,  which  Is  Just  across  the  street.  The 
StaLC  Department  has  to  do  with  our  foreign  relations  and  with 
ambassadors  and  ministers  and  trade  agreements  and  treaties  and 
with  tiie  isstiing  of  passports. 

Across  the  street  and  east  of  the  White  House  is  the  Treasury 
Building,  with  heavy  doors,  heavy  columns,  and  heavy  guards. 
This  E>epartmeDt  was  also  established  by  the  First  Congress,  and 
was  originally  meant  to  take  care  of  revenue,  but  today  It  has 
varied  duties,  such  as  preventing  violations  of  narcotic  laws,  coin- 
ing money,  collecting  of  Import  duties,  preventing  smuggling,  look- 
ing after  the  Public  Health  Service,  engraving  and  prmtlng  Fed- 
eral Jteserve  notes.  XJuited  States  securities.,  postatfe  stamps,  and 
revenue  stamps. 


It  reqfulres  two  huge  buildings  to  hotiae  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  they  are  Just  to  the  left  as  we  look  up  Eighteenth 
Street  toward  the  White  House  from  Constitution  Avenue.  The 
Interior  Department  has  to  do  with  •'promoting  domestic  welfare." 
It  looks  after  such  home  features  as  mining,  reclamation,  grazing, 
education,  mil  Indian  affairs,  and  the  enure  national-park  svstem. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  some  277  Indian  tribes.  We  have 
In  Arizona  about  45.000  Indians,  and  this  figure  exceeds  that  of 
every  other  State,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oklahoma. 

Out  of  27  national  parks.  Arizona  has  the  Grand  Canyon.  Out 
of  77  national  monuments.  Arizona  has  15.  and  nearly  all  of  the«« 
were  esUbllshed  before  1930.     Let  me  name  them: 

Canyon  do  Chelly.  Ca!^a  Grande.  Chirlcahua.  Grand  Canyon. 
Montezuma  Castle.  Navajo.  Pljje  Organ  Cactus.  Petrified  Forest. 
Pipe  Sprmg.  Saguaro,  Stinset  Crater.  Tonto.  Tumacacort.  Walnut 
Canyon,  and  Wupatkl. 

They  tell  me  at  the  Interior  Department  that  a  national  p«ult 
is  an  area  of  superlative  scenery  and  large  size,  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress for  recreational  use.  and  that  a  national  monument  Is  a 
smaller  area  of  historic,  prehistoric,  car  scientific  interest  set  aside  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  must  go  on  up  Constitution  Avenue.  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  white  Government  btuldings  on  the  point  of  land  made 
by  the  crossing  of  slant  Pennsylvania  over  straight  Constitution, 
that  the  group  has  been  called  the  Federal  Triangle.  Four  Gov- 
ernment departments  are  stored  away  in  that  triangle — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  together  these  four 
Departments   emplov    14.000    Government    workers. 

Well  try  not  to  be  on  Constitution  Avenue  when  the  "Oot- 
ernment  lets  out,"  for  traffic  Is  paralyzed  every  afteriKxtn  at  4 
o'clock  when  115.590  Government  workers  begin  swarming  tbm 
streets  of  Wa<>hlngton.  • 

EKFORCKSCENT AND 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  created  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws,  but  It  also  has  general  supervision  over  Federal  prisons  and 
prisoners;  deals  with  questions  concerning  Indictments,  grand 
Juries,  search  warrants,  alien  enemies,  tmd  extraditions;  and  has 
charge  of  cases  Involving  crimes  on  the  high  seas  and  violations 
of  the  natural iratlon  law«  TTie  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlKation. 
under  the  Department  of  Justice,  Investigates  offenses  against  Fed- 
eral laws — only  counterfeiting  and  narcotics  traffic  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  created  In  1794.  The  original 
purpose  of  this  Department  was  to  provide  "the  best  means  of 
establishing  posts  for  conveying  letters  and  Intelligence  throughout 
this  continent."  It  has  heen  enlarged  In  this  manner:  P(3Stage 
stamps  were  authorized  In  1847;  registered  mall.  1856  RaUwav 
Mall  Service,  1862;  City  Delivery  Service.  1863:  postal  money  orders. 
1864;  foreign  money  orders.  1867;  special  delivery.  1886:  rural  de- 
livery. 1896;  postal  savings.  1911;  vlUage  delivery.  1912:  parcel  Dosk 
1913;  and  air  maU,  1918  T  *^ 

AL,ABASTEB  till 

The  Agricultural  Department  was  eighth  to  be  established  (1862). 
It  was  not  housed  In  the  Federal  Triangle  becavise  it  needed  several 
city  blocks  of  ground  space,  so  It  is  Just  south  of  the  Federal 
Triangle  and  south  of  the  Mall,  but  we  can  easily  see  the  buildings 
from  Constitution  Avenue,  since  they  resemble  a  little  alaba.ster 
city  all  to  thenwelves  This  DepMirtment  engages  in  agricultural 
research.  It  tries  to  control  or  wipe  out  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  to  Improve  crops  and  livestock.  It  has  charge  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  protects  wildlife,  and  cares  for  the  Nation's  forest  lands. 
It  also  helps  with  the  coDstructlon  oi  public  roads  and  enforce! 
the  Pood  and  Driigs  Act." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  came  in  ninth.  In  1903.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  developing  foreign  and  domestic  oomnkerce,  manufao- 
tuilng.  shipping,  and  fishing;  It  takes  the  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States,  which  covers  population  and  unemployment;  It 
operates  fish  hatcheries;  It  conducts  research  in  civil  aeronautics; 
it  establishes  and  maintains  navigation  aids,  such  as  lighthouses 
and  buoys;  it  surve3r8  and  charts  the  coasts  of  the  United  States; 
it  develops  working  standards  of  measurements  used  in  science. 
engineering.  Industry,  and  commerce;  and  it  has  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  patenu  and  patent  laws. 

The  Department  of  Labor  (1913)  was  the  last  Government  depart- 
ment to  be  established.  This  Department  has  to  do  with  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  American  wage  earner.  It  collects  and 
publishes  statistics  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labor;  it  has  a 
ChUdren's  Bureau  and  a  Women's  Bureau;  it  administers  natu- 
ralization laws  and  looks  after  the  deportation  of  obnoxious  aliens; 
it  attempts  to  oiake  peace  between  employers  and  employees;  and 
It  promotes  a  national  system  of  employment  offices. 

But  our  busses  have  tarried  a  long  time  between  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Federal  Triangle,  so  we'U  continue  up  the  hill  on 
Constitution  Avenue  toward  the  Capitol.  On  the  way,  if  youll 
look  across  the  Mall  youU  see  a  towering  castlellke  superstructure 
made  of  reddish  sandstone  that  doesn't  at  all  harmonize  with  the 
other  Government  buildings.  It  was  designed  In  1862.  more  than 
20  years  after  James  Smlthson,  an  English  scientist,  without  having 
even  visited  the  United  States,  left  his  entire  forttme  of  $500  000 
to  the  United  States  "to  found  at  Wasiilngton,  undfer  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  Increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  80  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Is  a  private  foundation  under  Government  trust.    Hm 
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National  Museum  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  Is  managed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Near  the  tip  of  the  Federal  Triangle  Is  the  beautiful  new  Gov- 
ernment Archives  building,  that  loolu  something  lilce  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  holds  many  of  the  Lincoln  papers,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  precious  old  books,  records,  treaties,  and  manuscripts  of  the 
United  States.  Here  the  temperature  and  moisture  and  light  ar« 
eo  controlled  as  to  preserve  forever  the  valuable  Government  doc- 
uments. The  beautiful  pink  marble  structure,  growing  before  our 
\ery  eyes.  acro36  Constitution  from  The  Archives,  is  to  be  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  You  remember  that  Andrew  Mellon  gave 
an  art  collection  to  the  United  States  in  1937.  valued  by  experts 
at  $50,000,000.  and  offered  to  build  a  National  Gallery  of  Art.  as 
well  as  make  an  endowment  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  the  project. 
The  Gallery  Is  now  being  built  by  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational 
and  Charitable  Trust  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,000,000. 

Going  on  up  Constitution  avenue  we  realize  that  the  Capitol  Is 
really  on  an  elevation.  This  elevation  although  only  88  feet  above 
the  Potomac,  is  high  enough  to  create  the  colloquial  expression, 
'•On  the  Hill."  The  two  House  Office  Buildings,  containing  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Representatives;  the  Senate  Olflce 
Building;  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  with 
Its  gorgeous  white  marble  annex,  are  all  "on  the  Hill." 

The  Capitol  Itself  Is  the  oldest  Government  building  In  Wash- 
ington, having  had  its  cornerstone  laid  by  Washington  himself  in 
1793.  Flags  fly  over  the  Capitol  by  day,  and  immense  lloodlights 
play  on  Its  dome  by  night.  The  architecture  of  Washington  is  so 
planned  that  no  structure  overshadows  the  majesty  of  this 
precious  old  building. 

We'll  leave  the  busses  now  at  the  Library  of  Congress  where 
they  haven't  been  missed,  because  the  students  are  still  exclaim- 
ing over  the  sculpture,  the  paintings,  and  the  books  in  the  grand 
old  Library.  We'll  climb  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  It's  a  winding 
hidden  stairway  that  leads  up  some  285  feet  to  an  exterior  gallery 
where  we  can  stand  outside  and  see  again  what  we  have  seen.  As 
we  look  out  this  time  over  our  Capital  let  us  think  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Nation's  Government.  The  judicial  branch 
Is  typiSed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Building;  the  legislative  branch 
by  the  Capitol  Itself,  spread  out  beneath  our  very  feet,  because 
within  this  old  building  is  the  Senate  Chamber  over  In  the  north 
Wing  and  the  House  Chamber  in  the  south  wing:  the  executive 
branch  is  typified  by  the  10  departments  down  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, together  with  the  President  in  the  White  House. 

And  so  I  leave  you,  in  imagination,  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  At  any  time  you  wish  you  may  look  out  over 
beautiful  Washington,  your  Capital,  or  you  may  look  up  at  the 
statue  of  Freedom,  or  you  may  simply  stand  reverently  and  think 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Government  of  our  great  Republic. 

— Mrs.  John  R.  MtraDocK. 


A  Midwesterner's  View  of  War  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
s  Tuesday,  April  11.  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    VINCENT    P.    HARRINGTON.    OP    IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  a  statement  addressed  to  the 
people  cf  the  Ninth  District  of  Iowa  covering  my  views  on 
legislation  to  preserve  neutrality  and  keep  our  country  out  of 
war. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

So  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  Ninth  District  have  written  to 
urge  me  to  support  rigid  neutrality  legislation  and  keep  otir  coun- 
try out  of  a  European  war  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  seem 
to  be  m  order. 

First,  in  regard  to  a  neutrality  act.  We  already  have  one.  Since 
Its  adoption  there  have  been  three  wars,  and  in  each  case  our 
neutrality  policy  seemingly  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  parties 
thereto  that  we  commonly  consider  the  aggressors;  namely.  Italy. 
Japan,  and  General  Franco. 

It  Is  evidently  Impossible  to  devise  any  type  of  neutrality  law 
that  will  not  favor  some  nations  and  retard  others  in  case  of  war. 
Our  present  act  and  practically  every  plan  proposed  obviously 
benefits  the  stronger  nations — those  with  the  ships  to  blockade  the 
Beas  or  the  money  and  power  to  buy  or  seize  what  they  need.  In 
effect  this  legislation  guarantees  to  would-be  aggressors  that  we 
will  not  Interfere  In  whatever  ruthless  conquests  they  may  tinder- 
take,  provided  they  stay  away  from  our  shores.  If  this  Is  what 
we  want,  we  already  have  it. 


My  belief  Is  that  any  and  iifl  neutrality  legislation  te  only  as 
good  and  as  strong  as  the  pi  ibllc  opinion  behind  It.  If  public 
opinion  Is  poisoned  by  propai  ;anda  or  outraged  by  wanton  ag- 
gression and  ruthless  atrocity  ihe  passion  of  our  people  Is  bound 
to  get  out  of  hand.  It  Is  dou  )tful  if  any  neutrality  policy  <~otUd 
stand  up  against  such  pressui  e.  Asstimlng  that  Congress  would 
then  change  or  repeal  the  poli(  y  we  would  be  deliberately  antago- 
nizing one  side  or  another  and  such  an  act  wotild  l>e  sure  to  Invite 
retaliation.     Then  we  would  b«   In  for  trouble. 

There  Is  some  sentiment  in  Congress  that  the  best  solution  is 
no  neutrality  act  at  all.  Tills  way  we  would  continue  to  reserve 
our  freedom  of  action  in  foreigi  i  affairs  and  go  along  and  mind  our 
own  business  as  best  we  coi;  Id.  Its  advocates  argue  that  this 
course  has  proved  the  best  po  ley  in  the  long  run.  Also  by  this 
method  no  aggressor  could  b  s  sure  In  advance  cf  Inadvertent 
American  cooperation,  as  is  tl:  e  case  under  the  present  law  and 
other  plans  suggested. 

On  one  point  all  neutrality  sponsors  seem  to  agree:  That  we 
should  retain  the  provision  in  the  present  law  forbidding  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  on  belligerent  sb  tps  and  keeping  our  citizens  out  of 
all  war  zones. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  tha  t  Congress  elects  to  follow,  it  can 
only  succeed  If  backed  up  by  ci  desire  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  to  make  1    succeed,  come  what  may. 

Second,  I  do  not  agree  with  t  lose  experts  who  insist  that  If  there 
Is  another  major  war  in  Eui  ope  we  simply  can't  keep  out  of 
It.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  ca  n  keep  out  If  we  want  to,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  determined  that  we  sh  dl  keep  out. 

In  the  last  World  War,  If  jiou  remember,  quite  a  few  nations 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  the  fighting,  notably  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Denmark.  It  Is  true  that  they  lost  a  great  many 
ships  and  suflfered  inconvenieni  es,  insults,  and  indignities  in  vary- 
ing degree,  but  they  kept  awi  y  from  the  trenches,  and  most  of 
their  fighting  men  of  that  era  still  enjoy  normal  good  health.  It 
Will  be  recalled,  too,  that  aft  ;r  their  shipping  had  been  pretty 
badly  shot  up  they  worked  oi  it  a  deal  with  both  sides  whereby 
their  normal  needs,  based  on  he  previous  10  years'  average,  was 
permitted  to  go  through  the  blockade,  and  after  that  they  got 
along  fairly  well.  They  may  h  ive  lost  some  of  their  "honor,"  but 
they  certainly  saved  their  hides ! 

I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  fall  to  see  where  maintaining  our 
foreign  trade  and  protecting  ou  •  foreign  investments  Is  more  essen- 
tial than  keeping  our  presen ;  crop  of  soldier  material  out  of 
European  trenches.  After  all,  sve  ar.e  a  pretty  resotirceful  nation, 
blessed  with  practically  everjt;  ilng  we  need  In  the  way  of  things 
to  eat.  wear,  be  comfortable,  and  enjoy  ourselves  with;  so  why 
worry  so  much  about  possible  Interference  with  our  foreign  ship- 
ping in  case  of  war?  Maybe  ^)  e  can  learn  to  do  without  some  of 
the  things  we  now  import  and  which,  I  am  told,  our  own  farmers 
and  chemists  can  be  taught  to   jroduce. 

Third,  I  do  not  agree  that  tl  e  President  is  necessarily  exceeding 
his  authority  by  what  the  crit  cs  call  meddling  in  foreign  affairs. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  Pre  iident  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  our  nom  lal  relations  with  other  countries. 
That  is  his  business.  It  is  ali  o  his  right  and  duty  to  use  every 
peaceful  means  to  exert  the  m  )ral  influence  of  this  Nation  in  the 
Interest  of  world  peace  and  Jus  ice.  If  he  can  stop,  delay,  weaken, 
or  confuse  any  elements  seekii  g  to  start  a  war  that  would  even- 
tually endanger  our  peace,  isn'  it  worth  the  effort?  If  he  should 
go  too  far  or  show  poor  Judgm  ?nt,  public  opinion  can  and  should 
stop  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  authority  to  declare  war,  no  author- 
ity to  draft  our  boys  to  fight  1  i  European  trenches.  That  is  your 
business  and  my  business.  On  y  Congress  can  do  that,  and  here  is 
one  Congressman  who  won't! 

Fourth,  I  am  going  to  repea  what  I  have  said  many  times  be- 
fore— "All  our  Investments  abi  oad  and  all  our  foreign  trade  are 
not  worth  the  slaughter  of  a  single  American  boy.  If  so,  what 
mother  will  furnish  that  boy?"  This  means  I  am  opposed  to  any 
war  except  in  defense  of  our  na  ional  coast  lines  (island  possessions 
not  Included) — and  I  don't  bel  eve  any  foreign  nation  or  group  of 
nations  is  going  to  be  rash  e  nough  to  attack  us  on  the  »-  ome 
grounds  providing  we  keep  ab  reast  of  them  In  aircraft  and  de- 
fensive armament. 

Fifth,  I  do  not  honestly  beliei  e  there  Is  any  ssrious  danger  of  the 
United  States  becoming  activi  ly  involved  in  a  European  war — 
unless  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ]  eople  want  to  engage  in  such  a  war 
(which  they  don't).  Congress  is  responsive  to  the  people,  and  if 
American  citizens  will  stifle  th  ?lr  sjrmpathies  and  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  foreign  propaganda ,  I  feel  sure  they  will  not  get  mad 
enough  to  want  to  go  overseas  a  nd  fight. 

Yes,  some  of  you  may  say,  bi;  t  look  what  happened  In  1917.  My 
answer  is  that  this  country  le  irned  an  impressive  and  sorrowful 
lesson  in  the  last  World  War  t  nd  one  which  none  of  us  cares  to 
repeat.  Will  we  profit  by  that  experience?  I  think  that  we  wlU. 
It  is  altogether  up  to  you  folks  i  it  home. 

All  of  this  may  sotmd  like  a  naive  country  boy  talking,  and 
maybe  the  so-called  "experts"  a  n  shoot  my  arguments  full  of  holes. 
But  there  are  Just  enough  na  ve  country  boys  In  Congress,  who 
are  either  too  dxmib  or  too  b  jllheaded  to  listen  to  the  experts 
right  now,  and  as  long  as  we  continue  that  way  we  are  not  going 
to  send  our  children  overseas  again — unless  you  folks  at  home 
absolutely  insist  on  lit. 
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Resolution  in  Behalf  of  CofiFee  Growers  of  Puerto 

Rico 


1847 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 


OONCDRRENT      RESOLUTION      OP      THE      LEGISLATURE     OP 

PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  Include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  accompany- 
ing letters: 

HotTsx  or  RKpaESENTATivEs  OF  Potckto  RlCO, 

San  Juan.  P.  R.,  AprU  IS,  1939. 

Eon.  Santuco  Iglesias, 

Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington. 

House  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Por  the  information  of  Tour  Honor  I  lake  pleasure  In  encloe- 
tog  herewith  English  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  9 
at  the  third  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislatxire  of  Puerto  Rico 
entitled  "Conctirrent  resolution  to  request  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  it  resolve  the  critical  situation  of  the  coffee 
growers  of  Puerto  Rico,"  duly  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 
and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Respectfully, 

Antonio  Asboto,  Secretary. 

Government  of  Ptterto  Rico. 

BTJREAT7    or    TRANSUkTIONS, 

San  Juan.  P.  R.,  April  IS.  1939. 
George  W.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Translations  of  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  hereby  certifies  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico:  and  Luis  A.  Etellz.  assistant  chief  of  the  said  bureau, 
certifies  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  each  of  them  has 
duly  compared  the  English  and  Spanish  texts  of  a  certain  act 
(H.  Con.  Res.  9)  of  the  third  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico,  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  to  request  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  resolve  the  critical  situation 
of  the  coffee  growers  of  Puerto  Rico."  and  finds  that  the  same  are 
fuU,  true,  and  correct  versions  of  each  other. 

Gex>kce  W.   Robests, 
Chief.  Bureau  of  T^nalations. 
Ltns  A.  Deliz. 
Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Translations. 

House  Conctirrent  Resolution  0 

Concurrent  resolution  to  request  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  it  resolve  the  critical  situation  of  the  coffee  growers 
of  Puerto  Rico 

Whereas  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  for 
<ome  time  been  aware  of  the  serious  situation  confronted  by  coffee 
growers  In  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though several  remedies  have  been  suggested  no  definite  program 
has  been  put  into  effect  to  resolve  the  difficult  crisis  experienced  by 
these  growers: 

Whereas  the  coffee  growers  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  Hawaii,  although 
separated  and  at  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  although 
their  conditions  are  different,  have  in  essence  the  same  problem. 
Inasmuch  as  both  are  forced  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  having 
high  prices  and  to  sell  their  exports  in  unprotected  markets,  and  it 
appears  clearly  that  their  condition  can  be  remedied  only  through 
the  grant  of  at  least  some  measure  of  recognition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  such  as  is  granted  to  the  sugarcane 
growers; 

Whereas  since  there  are  over  14.000  coffee  plantations  in  Puerto 

Rico  and  around  1.000  in  Hawaii,  and  since  500.000  Inhabitants 
dep)end  for  their  subsistence  on  the  success  of  these  plantations, 
the  problem  Is  urgent,  Involving  not  only  a  social  problem  but  also 
the  just  recognition  of  an  old  and  weU -established  agricultural 
lndustr3r; 

Whereas  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  coffee  Industry  depends 
directly  the  welfare  of  almost  half  a  mUlion  people  residing  In  the 
coffee  districts,  and  Indirectly  the  welfare  of  2,000,000  people,  it 
becomes  very  Important  that  the  critical  condition  of  the  said  in- 
dtistry  be  recognized,  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation; 


Whereas  coffee  pUntaUons  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  th* 

territorial  area  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  coffee  is  the  only 
commercial  product  of  Importance  cultivated  in  such  portion  and 
occupies  25  percent  of  all  the  tUlahle  land  of  the  Island,  and  It 
being  a  product  grown  In  the  most  mountainous  refions.  no  sub- 
stitute has  so  far  been  found  that  wUl  yield  better  results  to  thm 
growers; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  producing  coffee  In  Puerto  Rico  amounts  to 
approximately  14  cents  a  jxjund.  of  which  approximately  one-half 
Is  a  fixed  cost,  inasmuch  as  almost  the  whole  Industry  Is  laboring 
under  the  burden  of  heavy  Indebtedness  dating  from  the  hurricane 
of  1928; 

Whereas  the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  high  standards  of 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  and  In  Hawaii  binder  the  coffee  growers 
thereof  from  competing  with  other  coffee  sold  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  Puerto  Rican  coffee  had  a  yery  good  market  In  the  varl- 
otis  countries  of  Europe,  which  market  It  has  gradually  lost  through 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  many  of  the  various  governments,  and 
through  the  failure  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take  It  Into 
consideration  In  making  Its  reciprocity  treaties,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
growers  find  themselves  in  the  difficult  plight  of  not  being  able 
to  export  their  coffee  at  prices  In  consonance  with  their  high  cost 
of  production; 

Whereas  since  the  continental  United  States  consumes  mora 
coffee  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  since  consumption 
therein  has  reached,  during  the  last  3  years,  an  approximate  aver- 
age of  1.750.000.000  pounds.  It  wo\ild  be  easy  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  solve  the  problem; 

Whereas  in  order  to  enable  growers  to  compete  guccessfuUy  It 
would  be  necessary  to  grant  each  grower  a  subsidy  or  ccm.penfiatlan 
of  5  cents  a  pound; 

Whereas  through  a  direct  compensation  of  6  cents  a  pound  made 
to  the  coffee  growers  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  these  could  attain 
sufficient  sUbllity.  and  the  emigration  en  masse  of  the  mountain 
people  to  the  cities,  which  will  come  unless  the  situation  with 
which  they  are  confronted  is  not  permanently  resolved,  would  be 
prevented: 

Whereas  the  payment  of  this  comptensatlon  of  5  cents  a  potmd 
would  serve,  among  others,  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Of  allowing  coffee  growers  under  the  American  flag  to  compete 
In  the  American  market  with  foreign  growers  of  Arabian-type 
coffee: 

3.  Of  bringing  with  it  a  saving  In  direct  emergency  relief; 

3.  Of  rehabilitating  the  coffee  industry  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  which 
depend  several  hundred  of  thousands  of  people,  and  which  Is  now 
experiencing  deplorable  conditions; 

4.  Of  enabling  the  coffee  growers  to  save  their  plantations  from 
mortgage  foreclosures,  said  plantations  being  now  heavily  bur- 
dened with  Uens  the  growers  will  not  be  able  to  meet  at  maturity; 

5.  Of  enabling  the  United  States  to  have  a  source  of  supply  of 
coffee  in  case  the  Nation  shotild  be  cut  off  from  any  South  American 
coimtrles  throiigh  such  Internal  revolutions  or  disturbances  as  may 
occur  in  some  of  these  countries; 

6.  Of  greaUy  improving  the  general  stability  of  the  leading  coffee 
districts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  eventually  rendering  them 
capable  of  self-support; 

7.  Of  lessening  social  unrest  and  preventing  an  increased  ntim- 
ber  of  persons  from  leaving  the  coffee  districts  to  move  to  the 
central  cities,  which  are  already  overpopulated; 

8.  Of  entaUlng  recognition  and  encouragement  of  an  Industry 
In  every  way  entitled  to  recognition  and  encouragement,  and 
which,  due  to  the  absence  of  Investments  of  American  capital  and 
to  the  distance  which  separates  It  from  the  continent,  has  found 
scant  backing  and  small  opportunity  to  protect  itself,  and,  lastly, 
the  possibility  of  furnishing  through  this  compensation  protection 
to  the  coffee  growers  of  Puerto  Rico  against  the  consequences  of  the 
htxrrlcanes  by  continuing  the  payment  of  5  cents  to  the  grower* 
whose  crops  and  trees  are  destroyed,  taking  as  a  basis  therefor 
the  average  production  of  said  growers  during  the  3  years  preceding 

the  hurricane,  these  annual  payments  assisting  them  In  great 
measure  in  the  rebabUltatlon  of  the  plantations  destroyed  by  the 
hurricanes  and  of  farms  in  general  by  providing  a  source  of  Income 
untU  Etich  time  as  the  farms  are  again  In  production:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  concurring)  : 

First.  To  request  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  It 
is  hereby  requested,  that  a  tax  be  levied  on  each  pound  of  coffee 
lmp>orted  into  the  continental  United  States  (an  Import  duty  and 
handling  tax)  and  that  the  amoimt  of  this  tax  be  one-fifth  cent 
on  each  pound,  to  be  applicable  to  all  coffee  Imported.  Including 

the  coffee  from  Insiilar  possessions. 

Second.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Speaker,  respectively,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  In  Washington,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Ptierto  Rico. 

MlCITKL   A    Oakcia   IteNDlZ. 
Speaker.  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
R.  Mabtikez  Naoal, 

Prestdent  of  the  Senate, 
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Farmers'  and   Consumers'  Financing   Corporation 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\"ES 
Friday.  May  5.  1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress  in 
amazement  are  asking.  "What  in  thunder  happened  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture?  Why  did  it  not  report  out 
the  cost-of-production  bill?"  Nothing  happened  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  consistently  refused  to  supjxjrt  and  recom- 
mend real  farm  legislation.  It  has  consistently  supported 
and  reported  for  passage  make-believe,  Alice  in  Wonderland 
legislation. 

It  has  consistently  refused  to  support  the  Frazier-Lemke 
refinance  bill  or  the  Massingale  cost-of-production  bill.  It 
has  consistently  refused  to  consider  the  Farmers'  and  Con- 
sumers' Financing  Corporation  bill.  H.  R.  2766,  the  bill  in 
which  my  friend  Benjamin  Marsh,  of  the  People's  Lobby,  is 
vitally  interested.  It  has  consistently  refused  to  consider 
this  bill  because  it  might  interfere  with  the  gamblers  in  food 
and  food  products.  It  has  consistently  refused  to  consider 
this  or  any  other  bill  that  would  bring  about  just  compensa- 
tion to  the  farmers  who  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  just  and  reasonable  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Farmers'  and  Consumers*  Financing  Corporation  bill 
will  not  interfere  with  legitimate  handlers  or  distributors  of 
agricultural  products.  But  it  will  cutout  the  gambling,  at  the 
expense  of  human  misery,  in  such  products.  For  example, 
it  will  cut  out  the  selling  of  millions  of  bushels  of  imaginary 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  barley  each  day.  All  this  gambling  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  For 
example,  when  a  farmer  offers  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
for  sale  and  then  some  gambler  offers  a  hundred  million  of 
Imaginary  wheat  In  competition,  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
farmer  will  get  the  worst  of  the  deal. 

The  final  solution  of  our  consumers'  and  agricultural  prob- 
lem is  to  cut  out  useless  gambling  in  agricultural  products. 
Let  us  have  an  honest  distribution  and  an  honest  marketing 
system  for  that  which  the  farmer  produces. 

E\'er  since  1920  there  has  been  a  real  agricultural  problem. 
Ever  since  1920  farmers  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
lost  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  tax,  judgment,  or 
forced  sale.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  innocent  men  and 
women  and  children  have  been  evicted  from  their  homes — 
-  hundreds  and  thousands  more  lost  their  farms  and  became 
tenants  or  .sharecroppers  and  serfs  for  absentee  landlords. 
All  this  because  they  have  been  compelled  to  accept  less  for 
their  products  than  It  cost  to  produce. 

While  at  the  same  time  millions  of  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  went  undernourished — in  fact  were  starving, 
slowly  dying  of  malnutrition — in  our  overcrowded  cities  and 
towns.  Ignorant  people  call  this  overproduction.  Intelligent 
and  reasoning  men  and  women  know  that  it  is  undercon- 
sumption and  maldistribution. 

Ignorant  people  say  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Intelligent  men  and  women  know  that  the  farmer  had  the 
supply  and  the  hungry  and  starving  p)eople  had  the  demand 
but  for  some  strange  reason  the  demand  could  not  hook  up 
with  the  supply.  They  had  the  urge  but  did  not  have  the 
means.  They  had  the  desire  to  eat  but  the  supply  was 
beyond  their  reach  because  they  lacked  purchasing  power. 
Too  many  middlemen  and  gamblers  in  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts drove  the  price  up  beyond  their  reach. 

Since  1920  over  10,000,000  farm  boys  and  girls  have  been 
driven  from  the  farms  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities 
and  towns  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed— compelled 
to  look  for  W.  P.  A.  jobs  or  doles.     This  is  an  insult  to  our 


intelligence.  This  conditio  i  has  been  brought  about  because 
we  have  compelled  the  me  i,  women,  and  children  who  live 
on  the  farms  to  feed  the  N  ition — to  feed  us — below  the  cost 
of  production. 

While,  on  the  other  ham  ,  the  consumers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  unreasonable  tribute  to  the  gamblers  in  food 
and  food  products.  On  an  average  the  farmer  receives  only 
about  25  percent  of  what  tt  e  consumer  pays  for  the  products 
produced.  This  condition  the  Farmers'  and  Consumers' 
Financing  Corporation  bill  Intends  to  remedy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Houi  e  Committee  on  Agriculture  does 
not  see  fit  to  report  this  cl  iss  of  legislation  favorably  out  of 
the  committee.  But  it  seems  that  ansrthing  that  interferes 
with  the  mighty  gambling  machine  Is  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Not  that  ;he  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
know  the  situation  but  berause  they  are  afraid  to  disturb 
existing  conditions.  They  feel  that  gambling  in  the  neces- 
sities of  life  always  existed  and  therefore  always  must  exist 
Their  slogan  seems  to  be  lit  bad  enough  alone  for  fear  we 
will  make  it  worse. 

Our  trouble  never  has  teen  overproduction,  but  maldis- 
tribution and  undcrconsum  )tion.  If  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture would  hold  hearings  and  report  the  Farmers'  and  Con- 
sumers' Financing  Corpora  ion  bill  out  for  passage,  then  it 
would  take  the  first  step  in  tl  le  right  direction.  We  have  heard 
no  valid  criticism  against  tl  le  desirability  of  this  class  of  leg- 
islation. There  is  not  a  sii  igle  Member  on  the  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee  who  do  !s  not  feel  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  that  will  close  tl  le  wide  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  produc  :s  and  what  the  consimier  pays. 

This  bill  has  for  its  objet  t  the  bringing  of  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dak(  ta.  Montana,  and  other  distant 
States  closer  to  the  marke  s  of  the  East — to  the  consimier. 
When  it  becomes  a  law  thei  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  farm  products 
to  go  to  waste  because  of  p  ohibitive  prices  to  consumers. 

When  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  mass  production  will  be  met 
by  mass  consiunption.  The  North  will  then  meet  the  South 
and  the  West  will  meet  tl  ?  East  in  the  exchange  of  their 
commodities.  New  fields  of  industry  and  new  fields  of  con- 
sumption will  be  opened,  it  will  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
farm  products  with  manuf  ictured  commodities — the  things 
produced  by  human  energy  -the  wealth  of  this  Nation — can 
then  be  exchanged  without  )enalizing  anyone,  but  it  will  pre- 
vent excessive  gambling  ar  d  speculative  prices  to  the  con- 
smner. 

The  farmers'  and  consul  lers'  financing  bill  is  sponsored 
by  the  People's  Lobby,  an  oiganization  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing here  in  Washington,  wl  lich  represents  the  best  interests 
of  the  consumers  and  also  of  the  producers.  The  aim  and 
purpose,  among  other  thinf  s,  of  this  organization  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  from  ex  :essive  prices  due  to  gambling  in 
agricultural  products. 

We  have  not  been  able  t<  get  this  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  I;  seems  strange  that  the  com- 
mittees always  suppress  legislation  that  the  people  really 
want  and  need.  There  is  n )  reason  why  this  bill,  and  many 
other  bills,  should  not  be  reported  out  of  the  committee  and 
discussed  on  the  fioor.  Then  the  Members  can  get  all  the 
light  and  all  the  pros  and  c  jns  and  use  their  own  best  judg- 
ment when  they  dispose  of   he  bill  on  its  merits. 

We  have  everything  at  ojr  fingertips  to  bring  about  real 
prosperity.  Our  farmers  ar  j  willing  to  produce  and  our  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  conjume.  Yet,  the  great  American 
engine  is  stalling.  The  Exei  utive  at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  does  not  know  how  to  open  the  throttle  and  start  it 
going.  Congress  at  the  otlier  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
has  become  thoroughly  demoralized  and  is  afraid  to  move. 
In  the  meantime,  the  13,o))0,000  unemployed  and  millions 

ill-clad  demand  action, 
ion  bill  was  up  before  our  com- 
subsidized  farm  leaders,  whose 
membership  for  years  has  (  ndorsed  the  principle  of  cost  of 
production,  sent  letters  anc   telegrams  and  called  up  mem- 


more  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  anc 

When  the  cost-of-produc 

mittee  the  other  day  a  fev 
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bers  of  the  committee,  asking  them  to  oppose  the  bill.  They 
falsified  and  misrepresented  the  bill  in  every  possible  way  in 
order  again  to  deceive  the  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fool  the  consumer. 

As  a  result,  only  one  Democrat  on  the  committee  voted 
to  report  the  bill  out,  together  with  five  Repubbcans. 
Thirteen  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  voted  to  suppress 
this  legislation— voted  to  prohibit  it  from  coming  up  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  so  that  the  Nation  might  know  who  is  who. 

This  star-chamber  proceeding  behind  closed  doors  I  al- 
ways have  and  shall  continue  to  condemn.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  want  the  cost  of  production,  the  Frazier-Lemke 
refinance,  and  the  Farmers'  and  Consumers'  Financing  Cor- 
poration bills  reported  out  of  the  committee  so  that  they 
may  know  after  all  the  light  has  been  turned  on,  why  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  are  either  for  or  against  this 
legislation. 

Yet  the  hour  has  arrived  for  sanity.  The  intelligent  peo- 
ple must  solve  the  agricultural  and  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems or  the  unintelligent  will  solve  them  in  the  way  that  we 
will  not  like.  These  problems  must  be  solved  now.  The 
Farmers'  and  Consumers'  Financing  Corporation,  the  cost 

-^  of  production,  and  the  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bills  are  the 

"V^Boluticn. 

1  Get  back  of  these  three  bills.  The  cost  of  production  bill 
,  will  save  the  small  farmer  and  it  will  save  the  large  farmer. 
^  It  is  not  a  "division  of  the  wealth"  bill.  It  is  an  agricultural 
bill  which  will  take  the  whole  agricultural  structure  out  of 
the  mire  and  make  it  self-sustaining.  The  Farmers'  and 
Consumers'  Financing  Corporation  bill  will  largely  cut  out 
the  gambling  in  food  and  food  products  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 


H.  R  5643— A  Belated  Measure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  < 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCIC  ^ 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  in  this  debate  today  about  rash  legislation  adopted  in 
the  hysteria  of  the  moment,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  are  being  swept  off  our  feet  in  a  patriotic  impulse  akin 
to  a  wartime  wnotion.  The  intensity  of  the  debate  most  of 
the  afternoon  does  reveal  strong  feelings  as  this  debate  has 
worn  on.  but  I  want  to  assert  that  my  vote  has  not  been 
influenced  by  any  such  hysteria.  This  bill  is  not  quite  as 
I  would  like  to  have  it.  but  my  vote  is  for  it,  and  I  expect 
to  see  the  changes,  which  I  would  like  inserted,  to  appear 
in  the  final  legislation. 

It  is  not  cruelty  nor  hard-heart edness  on  my  part  that 
causes  me  to  support  this  measure,  but,  instead,  it  is  the 

safety  of  our  people.  While  this  country  has  been  blessed  by 
many  noble  spirits  who  have  come  here  from  many  lands,  it 
has  also  been  cursed  by  dangerous  criminals,  and  we  are  dere- 
lict in  our  duty  if  we  do  not  protect  our  people  from  such 
alien  criminals.  It  is  indeed  unfortimate  if,  after  an  alien 
has  been  ordered  deported  because  of  crimes  for  which  he  has 
been  tried  in  our  courts,  the  country  from  which  he  came  will 
not  receive  him.  It  has  been  suggested  here  this  afternoon 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  such  a  bill  as  this  en- 
acted into  law  will  give  offense  to  many  other  nations.  It  must 
be  very  offensive,  indeed,  for  us  to  detain  an  alien  criminal 
who  is  so  dangerous  that  his  own  country  will  not  admit  him 
to  its  shores.  Would  they  have  us  turn  him  loose  upon  our 
society  when  they  will  not  claim  him?  My  own  feeling  is 
that  this  measure  will  be  offensive  only  to  the  individuals  who 
are  detained  and  to  their  friends  and  accomplices,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  we  owe  aliens  who  have  been  pro- 
nounced criminals  by  our  courts  and  who,  accordingly,  are 
dangerous  to  be  at  large  in  this  coimtry. 


My  opinion  is  that  this  law  gives  enough  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  show  any  leniency  that  ought  to  be 
shown.  We  have  been  assured  that  crimes  committed  under 
the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the  prohibition  law  will  not 
enter  into  this  matter.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  be 
brought  up.  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  law  long  since 
repealed  enter  into  it  whatsoever.  Personally,  I  would  like  to 
have  this  measure  provide  for  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  a  private  conversaUon  with 
Congressman  Hobbs,  I  find  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  such  a 
provision,  and  no  doubt  it  will  ultimately  be  added  to  this 
measure. 

I  feel  that  we  might  have  had  some  such  prm'islon  as  this 
during  the  last  30  years,  not  because  of  any  wartime  hysteria, 
but  as  a  simple  protection  for  our  people  against  dangerous 
characters  that  ought  not  to  be  at  large  among  us.  So  I 
regard  this  as  a  peacetime  measure  and  feel  it  was  just  as 
needful  in  1913  as  it  is  today  or  any  time  since  the  Great 
War. 

I  have  received  two  letters  within  the  last  few  hours  from 
thoughtful  men  in  Arizona,  one  an  educated  American  citizen 
of  German  extraction,  who  severely  condemns  the  work  of  the 
German  Bund  and  a  spokesman  for  it^-William  Kunze.  He 
feels  that  racial  groups  and  foreign  "isms"  are  playing  havoc 
with  our  institutions  and  recommends  the  utmost  severity  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  in  deaUng  with  these  enemies 
within  our  gates.  The  other  letter  is  from  the  pastor  of  a 
great  church,  and  he  implores  Congress  not  to  go  wild  with 
wartime  hysteria,  such  as  he  recalls  in  1917-18.  and  he  greatly 
fears  that  such  legislation  as  this  bUl  is  but  a  step  m  the 
direction  of  establishing  concentration  camps,  which  have 
become  a  horror  in  Europe. 

I  agree  with  both  of  my  friends  so  far  as  their  conflicting 
philosophies  will  permit.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
justifiable  to  say  that  we  are  here  setUng  up  concentration 
camps  in  the  European  sense;  but  I  do  agree  with  the  pastor 
who  reminds  us  of  the  war  hysteria  of  a  generation  ago.  I 
remember  what  terrible  things  were  done  in  the  name  of 
loyalty,  when  patriotism  became  pat-riot-ism.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  such  violent  outbursts  again,  and  I  pray  God  there 
may  be  no  occasion  for  such;  but  I  do  think  we  ought  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  a  safe  and  sane  peacetime 
measure,  which  this  is.  and  the  immoderate  enactmenti 
which  frequently  go  with  war  psychology. 
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Mining  Needs  Encouragement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  5,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  basie 
Industries  of  our  country,  one  upon  which  our  national  pros- 
perity depends  in  large  part,  and  upon  which  local  prosperity 
in  the  far  West  depends  absolutely,  has  been  sadly  neglected 
by  national  lawmakers.  I  refer  to  metal  mining,  not  includ- 
ing gold  and  silver.  Of  course,  the  present  administration 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  stimulated  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  field  that  has  been  neg- 
lected has  been  the  mining  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  some  of 
the  strategic  war  materials,  such  as  manganese  and  tungsten. 
I  have  lately  traveled  over  a  portion  of  the  mining  West  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  small  mine  operators,  who  have 
outlined  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  legislative  enactments  needed 
to  put  mining  on  its  feet  again. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  they  have  suggested:  That 
the  mining  code  be  entirely  revised;  that  the  Govenmient 
facilitate  the  sale  of  newly  mined  gold  on  the  part  of  the 
small  operators  at  its  present  price  of  $35  per  ounce;  that  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  silver  be  raised  to  77  cents  per 
ounce,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  92  cents  per  ounce,  althoucti 
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a  few  demand  $1.29  an  ounce;  that  R.  F.  C.  regulations  be 
changed  to  permit  of  loans  for  mining  development  with 
greater  facility;  that  the  S.  E.  C.  rules  be  modified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  induce  new  capital  to  come  to  the  mining  field,  and 
that  the  development  of  mining  of  strategic  materials  ai 
home  be  directly  encouraged.  This  list  is  not  complete,  for 
there  are  many  other  things  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
encourage  mining. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  councils  of  small  mine  oper- 
ators in  Arizona,  particularly  at  the  instance  of  the  Yavapai 
Council  at  Prescott,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  6131,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  Mines  Finance  Commission  and 
authorizing  funds  to  carry  on  its  purpose.  We  of  the  West 
frankly  recognize  that  mining  is  a  venture  and  we  feel  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  been  given  a 
great  task  to  protect  the  investing  public  from  those  who  would 
sell  chunks  of  blue  sky  or  any  worthless  stock,  as  promoters 
have  done  so  frequently  in  the  post.  However,  we  do  recog- 
nize this,  that  investments  in  mines  are  different  from  in- 
vestments in  any  other  industrial  enterprise  and  should  ba 
under  different  regulations  both  in  the  interest  of  the  invest- 
ing public  and  in  the  interest  of  developing  this  vital  industry. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
separate  commission  for  the  encouragement  of  mining. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  late  years  there  is  a 
tendency  to  create  too  many  commissions,  thus  making 
Government  top-heavy,  cumbersome,  and  expensive.  Never- 
theless, mining,  from  its  very  importance,  deserves  special 
consideration  from  our  Government.  All  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry have  been  encouraged  by  tariff  walls  or  by  subsidies  or 
by  regulation  both  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  industry.  Mining  alone  has  been  excluded  from  such 
benefits.  My  bill  seeks  for  mining  the  same  consideration 
that  other  Industrie*  have  long  had. 

Asking  for  this  new  governing  body  and  set  of  regulations 
at  this  time  is  very  opportune  when  we  consider  the  stagnant 
condition  of  mining  in  this  country,  but  lnopF>ortune  when 
we  consider  the  mounting  national  debt  and  our  frantic  effort 
to  economize  and  balance  the  Budget.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  industries  that  have  been  aided  by  our 
Government  have  received  outright  gifts,  while  seme  of  them 
have  been  partially  self-sustaining.  The  mining  industry  of 
the  West  feels  that  the  money  which  they  wish  set  aside  to 
encourage  mining  shall  not  be  a  gratuity  but  shall  be  the 
Government's  profit  on  the  silver  which  is  domestically  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  the  seigniorage  is  risked  to  be  set 
aside  to  further  encourage  mining  in  general. 

The  present  price  paid  for  domestic  silver  is  sixty-four  and 
a  fraction  cents  per  ounce.  It  passes  indirectly  into  our 
monetary  system  at  $1.29  per  ounce.  It  is  only  fair  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  western  mining 
this  100-j>ercent  p-oflt  which  he  makes  on  silver,  so  it  seems 
to  the  miners.  T>us  is  not  asked,  of  course,  as  a  subsidy  or 
gift  but  as  a  liberalized  loan,  just  as  citizens  receive  produc- 
tive loans  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
set-up.  We  westerners  feel  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
as  safe  and  sane  and  reimbursable  as  the  reclamation  fund, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  West  agriculturally. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  undeclared 
war  is  now  going  on  in  Europe — an  economic  war.    The  people 


whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
South  Dakota,  are 
temperature  of  the  war 
alarmed  by  the  obvious  lack 
and  in  many  utterances  by 
the  Honorable  Alfred  M 
or  two  ago,  that  "economic 
ance  mean  the  inevitable 

Under  permission  granted 
the  Record  a  comment  on 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  know^ 
has  been  generally  friendly 
is  from  today's  Washington 
doned — Mr.  Landon's 
Neutrality." 


represent,  the  people  of  western 

tremend)usly  interested  in  knowing  the 

fever  in  Washington.     They  are 

( )f  neutrality  in  many  newspapers 

the  President.    They  realize,  as 

LaAdon  said  in  Kansas  City  a  night 

quarantine  and  economic  assist- 

sen  ling  of  our  sons  to  Prance  to  die." 

by  the  House,  I  desire  to  place  in 

Mr.  Landon's  speech  written  by 

in  Washington  as  a  writer  who 

the  administration.    The  article 

Post,  headed  "Neutrality  Aban- 

President  Has  Abandoned 
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Views  —The 


In  his  speech  Wednesday  n 
attitude  toward  the  President 

He  endorsed  the  President's 
urged  him  to  try  again.     As 
still  left  "slightly  open  for 
tiny  of  the  common  people  of 

But  Mr.  Landon  at  the 
of  weakness  and  of  danger  In 
is.  that  insofar  as  he  is  able 
doned  neutrality  for  the 
approach  the  European  scene 
sides — In  fact,  he  has  almost 
sjwkesman  for  one  side. 
United  States  in  the  role  of 

The  dangerous  aspect  of 
sees   it,   is   that    if   the   great 
measures  "short  of  war"  with 
one  side  may  lead  to  our  fiill 
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Unit*  d 


There  t>y 


Alfred  M.  Landon  redefined  his 
foreign  policy, 
appeal  for  a  peace  conference  and 
le  read  Hitler's  speech,  the  door  Is 
discussion  of  the  common  des- 
world." 
time  put  his  finger  on  the  point 
;he  President's  foreign  policy.  This 
to  do  so,  the  President  has  "aban- 
States  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not 
with  impartiality.  He  has  chosen 
in  making  himself  the  chief 
be  has  weakened  himself  and  the 


fur  ;her 
tils 


sane 


sv  cceeded 


int  jrmediary. 

th ;  President's  policy^  as  Mr.  Landon 
European   war   does   break   out,   the 

y  rhich  the  President  proposes  to  help 

p  irticipation  in  the  war. 


the  1936  election,  he  indicated 
dent's  foreign  policy.     He  was 
in  his  attitude. 
Throughout  the  campaign  ol 


sense."     You    might    not    havi 
speeches  he  made,  especially 


Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies 

As  he  said  Wednesdayjfitght 
claim  to  be  American  cltfeens 


stay  out  of  a  prolonged  genera 

BELIEVES     AMniCA 

He   believes   that  our   naval 


MAT  MEAN  SENDU  G  OF  AMERICAN  THOOPS 

"It  the  side  we  are  helping  is  i  /Inning,  we  may  be  able  to  stay  out," 
Mr.  Landon  thinks.  "But  the  situation  is  different,  both  actuaUy 
and  psychologically,  when  our  side  is  losing.  We — a  proud  people 
would  then  be  in  the  position  o  starting  something  we  won't  finish. 
Therefore  we  have  an  exact  d^pUcatlon  of  the  situation  when  we 
entered  the  World  War." 

Mr.  Landon  wants  us  to  fai:e  frankly  the  fact  that  "economic 

'  doughboy  assistance'  " — the  sending 
of  American  boys  into  the  cock  lit  of  Europe  to  fight. 

Mr.  Landon's  speech  is  extren  lely  important,  because  for  2 '4  years 
he  has  been  upho'.ding  the  Pr?sident's  hands  in  the  foreign  field. 

ection  he  came  to  Washington  and 
declared,  in  substance,  that  pol  tics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
During  the  Panay  crisis  he  calle  1  upon  the  Nation  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  was  helpful  to  tt  e  administration  In  heading  off  the 
Ludlow  resolution.  Last  wintei  he  went  to  Lima,  as  second  man  in 
the  American  delegation,  to  pove  to  the  world  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  a  national  and  not  1 1  party  policy. 

HIS    POLICY    ID!  AS    ON     LOFTY    PLAN! 

By  action,  as  well  as  word.  ^If  Landon  has  put  his  consideration 

lofty  plane.     If  there  has  been  any 

what  he  has  said,  it  has  been  very 

no  suggestion  of  partisan  politics 


of  our  foreign  relations  on  a 

thought  of  partisan  politics  In 

high-class   politics.     There   wen 

in  his  speech  Wednesday  nigh;,  in  which,  for  the' first  time  since 


where  he  disagreed  with  the  Presl- 
temperate  In  tone  and  constructive 

1936  I  traveled  with  Alf  Landon  as 


a  newspaperman.     I  know  that  he  is  a  man  with  a  lot  of  "horse 


suspected    it    from    some    of    the 
Curing  the  latter  part  of  his  cam- 
paign, when  he  had  been  br<  ken  to  harness  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  the  party  s  big  contractors,  and  an  extremely 
"'       ""  -      -  ..    J  ^^  j^j^  ^^  himself  he  can  come  as 

near  as  anybody  I  know  to  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  In- 
telligent  middle-class   American    citizen   in   the   area    between   the 


he  does  not  like  to  see  people  who 
Jorganizlng  in  "pro-Hitler  bunds"  or 
In  "stop  Hitler  parades."'.  He  does  not  l.ke  to  see  people  who  claim 
to  be  American  citizens  "orgar  Izing  as  Czechoslovakians  to  regain 
the  independence  of  that  country."  He  wants  a  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — based  upon  our  interests,  not  upon  emotion. 
But  he  acknowledges  that  emoi  ional.  economic,  and  other  pulls  are 
already   making   themselves   fe  t.     He   is   fearful   that   we   couldnt 

war. 


USUAIXT     IS     "8T7CKEB" 

power  assures  our  security  for  his 
time,  and  probably  for  his  youDgest  child's  time.  But  he  wonders 
"how  long  popular  government  can  survive  in  a  world  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  constantly  attacling  or  threatening  to  attack." 

He  believes  we  have  usuall;'  played  the  "sucker"  in  ova  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  and  he  remembers  that  we  were  Involved  in  a 
World  War  by  another  President  who  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator. 
But  he  urges  the  President  to  keep  on  appealing  for  peace. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  dogn^atism  or  smugness  In  Alf  Landon's 
speech.  Nor  is  there  any  effort  to  belittle  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
that  grips  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Alf  Landon,  moreover,  has  the  courage  to  say  that  even  though 
Hitler  is  HiUer,  the  Germans  have  a  case.  One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
great  errors.  I  beheve.  has  been  his  failure  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Germans  have  a  case.  If  he  had  acknowledged  it  and  stated  U 
earlier,  he  would  be  In  a  stronger  position  now  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary In  an  effort  to  preserve  peace. 

Alf  Landon's  speech  ought  to  be  read  carefully  In  the  Rooeevelt 
administration  as  well  as  In  the  chancelrles  of  Europe.  Better 
than  anyone  else,  I  suspect,  he  has  worded  the  sentimente  of  » 
great  body — perhaps  a  majority — of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  that  Mr.  Lindley  is  correct  in  that 
estimate  of  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  is  to  be 
found  in  every  newspaper  that  comes  to  my  desk  from  South 
Dakota. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
following  editorial  from  one  of  the  smaller  newspapers,  the 
Belvidere  Times: 

OPINIONS   IN    HOME-TOWN    NEWSPAPERS 

The  press  and  radio  are  still  announcing  daUy  that  the  greatest 
war  on  earth  Is  to  get  started  right  away,  and  a  flood  of  propaganda 
Is  being  loosed  in  this  country  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  United 
States  to  stick  Its  neck  out  if  and  when  the  big  mass  murder  starts 
over  there.  We  have  plenty  to  do  to  restore  normal  conditions 
right  at  home  without  butting  in  on  Etiropean  politics,  and  if 
President  Roosevelt  cant  do  any  better  in  handling  ETurope's  troubles 
than  he  has  at  home,  Europe  wiU  be  a  lot  better  off  if  he  doesnt 
meddle.  Then.  too.  everyone  knows  that  when  an  outsider  at- 
tempts to  step  In  and  tell  a  bully  thas^,  he  can't  pick  on  some 
smaller  guy,  he  must  be  ready  to  whip  thte  bully.  If  necessary.  We 
can  whip  either  one  or  both  of  them  if  It  Is  necessary,  but  It  lant 
necessary  to  send  thousands  of  American  boys  over  there  to  be 
murdered  Just  to  show  that  we  are  a  "good  neighbor"  of  either 
England,  France,  or  any  other  European  country. 

And  here  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  largest  newspaper 
published  in  the  district,  the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal: 

IF  KTTROPX  FIGHTS,  IT  WILX  BZ  OVIX  ErrKOPEAN  ISSXTES 

T>oday  anyone  with  a  long  memory  has  a  dreamlike  feeling  that 
he  has  Uved  throxigh  all  this  before. 

Tes;  It  was  in  1914  that  an  expanding,  ambitious  Imperial  Oer- 
many.  bitterly  CMnplalning  of  "encirclement,"  ran  headlong  into 
war.  And  the  cry  rang  out,  "Save  the  world  from  this  barbarism, 
this  mUitarism." 

Imperial  Russia,  that  historical  defender  of  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities and  of  small  neighbor  peoples,  rushed  into  war,  and  with 
her  France,  bound  by  a  military  alliance.  England  hesitated  a 
bare  moment,  then  plunged  into  the  maelstrom. 

It  was  a  crusade,  we  were  told,  to  halt  the  onrush  of  mUitarlsm 
and  Kalserlstn  and  barbarism.  And  the  miUlons  fought  and  died, 
and  finally  the  United  States  Joined  the  crusade. 

Now  the  crop  is  harvested,  a  crop  of  dictatorships  and  woe  and 
basic  problems  left  quite  unchanged  after  all  the  horror. 

We  know  now  that  Britain.  Prance,  and  Russia  went  to  war  for 
one  basic  reason:  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  great  German  power  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Today  it  is  liappenlng  all  over  again.  A  resurgent  Germany 
again  seeks  domination  over  Europe,  and  again  Britain  and  Ftance 
seek  to  prevent  it. 

Again  Germany  cries  "Encirclement!" 

Again  the  cry  of  democracy  is  raised,  but  Britain  allies  herself 
with  the  Polish  dictatorship,  and  seeks  aid  from  totalltarien  Rus- 
sia. whUe  Prance  gives  dlctatoilal  power  to  her  own  ruler. 

A  world  recoUs  with  hoiTor  at  the  German  ptvges  and  persecu- 
tions of  minorities,  yet  we  are  asked  to  sympatjiize  with  Poland, 
whose  treatment  of  minorities  certainly  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  and  with  Russia,  whose  arbitrary  and  brutal  purges  rival 
Germany's. 

Democracy?  Let's  not  fool  otirselves!  What  goes  on  In  Etirope 
Is  a  naked  struggle  for  power  that  is  not  a  whit  higher  In  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  two  savage  Jungle  tribes  shooting  and  braining 
each  other  for  possession  of  the  best  hunting  grounds. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  if  the  British  Fleet  were  destroyed, 
the  Empire  broken  up  and  transferred  to  a  Germany  that  was 
supreme  in  Exirope.  the  United  States  might  be  in  an  uncom- 
fortable situation,  perhaps  in  active  danger. 

But  this  time  we  ought  to  think  In  terms  like  that,  in  terms  of 
stark  and  sordid  realities  and  interests — and  not  in  terms  of  a 
starry-eyed  crusade  or  a  slippery  slogan. 

At  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  recall  what  Wcodrow  Wilson  said  in 
1914.  In  his  appeal  for  a  true  neutrality  of  heart  and  mind, 
to  which  public  attention  has  recently  been  directed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Peter,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR    UPON  THE  TTNTTED   STATES    V^TLL   DEPEND   UPON 
WHAT  AMERICAN   CmzZNS  SAY   AND  DO 

The  spirit  of  the  Nation  in  this  critical  matter  wiU  be  determined 
largely  by  what  individuals  and  society  and  those  gathered  in  public 
mceting.s  do  and  say,  upon  what  newspapers  and  magazines  contain, 
upon  what  ministers  utter  in  their  pulpits,  and  men  proclaim  as 
their  opinions  on  the  street. 
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It  will  be  easy  to  excite  pa-ss'on  and  dlfflcult  to  nltav  it.  Those 
responsible  for  exciting  it  wUl  assume  a  heavy  responsibUitv.  respon- 
sibility for  no  less  a  thing  than  that  the  people  ol  the  United  States, 
whose  love  of  their  country  and  whose  loyalty  to  its  Government 
should  unite  them  as  Americans  all.  Iwund  in  honor  and  affection 
to  think  first  of  her  and  her  Interests,  may  be  divided  In  camps  of 
hostile  opinion,  hot  against  each  other,  involved  in  the  war  Itself 
in  impulse  and  opinion,  if  not  In  action. 

My  thought  is  of  America.  I  am  speaking.  I  feel  sure,  the  earnest 
wish  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  that  thU  great 
country  of  ours,  which  is,  of  course,  the  first  in  our  thoughts  and 
In  our  hearts,  should  show  herself  In  this  a  nation  that  neither  sits 
In  Judgment  upon  others  nor  Is  disturbed  in  her  own  counsels  and 
which  keeps  herself  fit  and  free  to  do  what  is  honest  and  disinter- 
ested and  truly  serviceable  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  war  comes — if  military  methods  come — if 
the  instruments  of  death  and  destruction  are  loosed,  and  if 
the  position  of  the  United  States  is  committed  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  those  who  dare  to  speak  for  international 
understanding  and  good  will  will  be  misunderstood  and  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  muzzle  their  utterances. 

Siu^ly  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  Surely  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  establish  imderstanding  ajid  to  keep  open 
the  paths  of  peace.  Our  ability  to  contribute  soundly  to 
solving  the  world's  problems  depends  upon  our  ability  to  keep 
America  from  becoming  a  partisan  in  quarrels  that  do  not 
directly  concern  us. 

Everyone  £tgrees  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  the  comer- 
stone  of  sound  American  foreign  policy.  No  foreign  footholds 
in  this  hemisphere.  How  can  we  tell  European  nations  to 
stay  out  if  we  insist  on  mixing  in  over  there?  "My  thought 
Is  of  America." 


American  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  8.  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     BENNETT     CHAUP     CLARK,     OF 
MISSOURI,  ON  MAY   6.   1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimcms  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  dehvered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark  J,  over  a  national 
broadcast  on  Friday  evening.  May  5,  1939.  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  American  neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Probably  there  Is  no  question  now  confronting  the  American 
people  which  even  approaches  in  Importance  the  question  of  what 
our  attitude  Is  to  be  in  the  event  tliat  a  war  develops  abroad 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  wUl  be  compelled  to 
recognize  as  a  state  of  war.  ^_ 

It  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read  that  the  situation 
with  regard  to  war  in  Europe  is  far  mare  ominous  and  more 
threatening  than  at  this  Ume  of  the  year  1914.  Just  a  few  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  that  titantic  struggle  to  which  we  com- 
monly refer  as  the  World  War.  Par  worse  and  far  more  tragic 
In  its  implications  Is  the  fact  that  alreaoy  we  are  much  further 
along  the  road  to  actual  Involvement  and  active  participation 
in  the  next  European  war,  even  beXore  It  develops,  than  we  were 
even  3  montlis  before  our  entrance  Into  the  last  war  after  2U 
yeEU^  of  carnage  abroad.  ^ 

Already  the  effort  Is  being  made  to  have  us  chooee  sides  and 
commit  ourselves  Irretrievably  to  one  set  of  prospective  belU- 
gerents  before  as  much  as  a  single  gun  Is  fired  in  the  war.  Already 
the  effort  Is  being  made  to  bring  about  commitments  on  our  part 
which  will  again  set  our  feet  upon  the  path  which  Inevitably  leads 
to  war.  Already  while  we  are  still  talking  about  our  obligation 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  there  U  being  made  the 
suggestion  of  our  responsibUity  to  participate,  if  necessary  (n  an- 
other "war  to  end  war,"  In  which  we  will  again  send  the  best  and 
bravest  of  our  youth  to  die  on  foreign  fields,  thou.'sands  of  miles 
from  home,  in  quarrels  which  do  not  in  any  degeee  whatever 
concern  us.  Already  high  Government  ofBclals.  Including  some 
eminent  Senators,  have  contributed  what  they  could  toward  bring- 
ing us  Into  conflict  by  conEistently  thumbing  Uielr  noses  and 
making  faces  and  shaking  their  fists  at  certain  natirtw^  abctwd. 
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Already,  while  they  still  owe  us  nearly  a  score  of  Isilllons  of  dollars 
from  our  advancements  to  them  In  the  last  war.  the  nonpayment 
of  which  Is  largely  responsible  for  our  continuing  a  10-year  period 
of  economic  depression,  plans  are  already  afoot  to  permit  these 
European  nations  to  make  so-called  token  payments;  that  Is,  an 
insignificant  portion  of  their  old  debts  and  In  return  be  permitted 
to  make  new  raids  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  either 
In  preparation  or  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  and  even  more  dread- 
ful war.  Already,  while  there  Is  talk  of  ovur  efforts  being  limited  to 
"measures  short  of  war,"  the  effort  is  being  made  to  commit  us  to 
policies  which  must  inevitably  lead  us  not  only  into  participation 
in  war  but  into  bearing  the  financial  burden  of  the  whole  war  and 
In  all  probability  the  military  burden  as  well.  More  than  a  year 
ago  I  charged  in  the  Senate  on  my  responfiblllty  as  a  Senator 
that  the  Nation  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  deliberate,  amply  financed, 
ably  led  propaganda  participated  In  by  high  offlcials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Including  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
designed  to  make  this  country  war  minded  and  to  prepare  pub- 
lic opinion  In  the  country  for  another  costly  adventure  abroad. 
That  prediction  has  literally  come  to  pass  and  we  have  had  in  the 
public  press,  over  the  radio,  and  In  the  utterances  and  writings  of 
high  public  officials  the  efforts  to  lash  our  people  into  the  pre- 
war frenzy  that  will  iiltimately  lead  to  our  being  called  upon  to 
offer  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  our  national  wealth  In  quarrels  with  which  we  have  no  direct 
concern. 

The  desire  to  keep  the  United  States  from  involvement  in  any 
war  between  foreign  nations  is  still  very  strong  today — well-nigh 
universal  in  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  propagandists  to 
Involve  VIS  in  war.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  there  was  an  almost 
equally  strong  demand  to  keep  us  out  of  the  last  war.  In  Au- 
gust 1914  no  one  could  have  conceived  that  America  wovild  be 
dragged  Into  a  European  conflict  in  which  we  had  no  part  and 
the  origin  and  ramification  of  which  we  did  not  even  vinder- 
stand.  Even  as  late  as  Novemlser  1916 — after  more  than  2  years  of 
carnage  in  Europe — the  American  people  reelected  Woodrow  Wil- 
son "because  he  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  yet,  5  months  later  we 
were  fighting  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy"  in  the  "war  to 
end  war."     How  hollow  those  slogans  seem  tonight! 

In  the  light  of  that  experience  it  is  high  time  that  we  seriously 
apply  oiirselves  to  the  hard  practical  question  of  Just  how  we  pro- 
pose to  avoid  war  if  war  comes  again.  No  one  who  has  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  face  the  issue  will  assert  that  there  is  any  easy 
answer.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our  participation 
in  the  World  War  will  tell  you  that  there  is  any  simple  way  out. 
There  is  none — no  simple  panacea,  no  magic  formula.  But  If  we 
^ave  learned  anything  at  all  we  know  the  inevitable  and  tragic  end 
to  a  policy  of  drifting  and  trusting  to  luck.  We  know  that  how- 
ever strong  is  the  will  of  the  American  people  to  refrain  from  mix- 
ing In  other  people's  quarrels,  that  will  can  only  be  made  effective 
if  we  have  a  sound,  definite  policy  from  the  beginning.  No  lesson 
of  the  last  war  Is  more  clear  than  that  such  a  policy  cannot  be 
Improvised  after  war  breaks  out.  It  miist  be  worked  out  In  ad- 
vance before  it  Is  too  late  to  apply  reason.  I  say  with  all  possible 
earnestness  that  if  we  want  to  avoid  participation  in  another  war 
we  must  have  a  definite  policy  beforehand  based  upon  an  vmder- 
standing  of  the  problem  confronting  us. 

I  (ranldy  confess  that  I  make  no  pretension  of  knowing  of  a 
policy  which  can  provide  an  absolute  and  infallible  guaranty 
against  Involvement  in  war.  Certainly  there  Is  no  such  policy 
which  can  be  written  Into  law  or  enacted  as  legislation.  The  only 
tfure  way  to  avoid  Involvement  In  another  war  is  for  another  war 
not  to  break  out.  I  have  advocated  preventive  measures,  and  I 
have  supported  disarmament  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means.  But  if  these  fall,  or  if  nations  insist  on  arming  to  the 
teeth  for  conflict  and  that  conflict  comes,  then  I  insist  that  we 
m\ist  do  everything  In  our  power  to  stay  out.  And  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  can  stay  out  of  the  next  war  if  it  wants  to  and 
If  It  understands  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  neutrality  and  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  peace.  Such  a  policy  means  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  transitory  profits  which  come  from  warmongering  and 
trafficking  in  death.  It  will  be  far.  far  cheaper  for  us  In  the  long 
run  in  blood  and  treasure  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  most 
sacred  institutions.  It  will  cost  us  millions  but  It  will  save  us 
billions.  It  will  save  us  from  footing  the  bills  for  other  nations 
whose  alms  are  not  our  alms  and  whose  democracy  is  not  our  de- 
mocracy. It  will  save  us  from  sacrificing  the  flower  of  our  youth— 
your  b03ra  and  my  boys — in  quarrels  in  which  we  have  no  interest. 

In  line  with  this  policy  and  with  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
or  the  American  people.  Congress  has  in  the  last  few  years  passed 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  signed  three  measures 
which,  taken  together,  emtxxly  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  authors  of  the  origi- 
nal resolutions  upon  which  the  first  Neutrality  Act  was  based. 

The  present  act  is  by  no  means  perfect.  It  represents  much  less 
than  the  proponents  of  the  original  law  advocated  and  sought  to 
provide.  But,  imperfect  as  It  \s,  the  present  neutrality  law  does 
take  the  American  flag  off  of  munition  ships.  It  does  prevent 
loans  and  credits  to  belligerents  resulting  in  pre-war  Inflation  and 
tending  to  Involve  us  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  does  pre- 
vent us  from  entering  upon  the  fake,  spurious  prosperity,  which 
depends  upon  the  ghastly  trade  In  munitions  and  Instruments  of 
death.  It  does  prevent  the  American  flag's  being  used  as  a  shield 
to  protect  a  handful  of  American  adventurers  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  tear-rusted,  blood-stained  gold  to  be  made  by  trafficking  In  the 
•gonles  of  other  people. 


The  present  Neutrality  Act, 


passed  by  an  almost  unanlmoxis  vote 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
is  now  under  vicious  attack  la  the  press  and  in  the  Senate.     As  I 

than  a  year  ago.  a  most  serious  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  break  It  down  and  to  destroy  our  theory  of 
neutrality.  To  discuss  brlefl; '  these  efforts  and  to  point  out  the 
import  of  the  various  propoi  als  now  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  is  the  purpose  of  these  remarks 
this  evening. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  tMat  the  remark  frequently  heard  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  has  been  ]  iroved  a  failure  and  therefore  should 

1 1  simple  and  takes  no  account  what- 
ever of  either  the  law  or  the  Ifacts.  The  Neutrality  Act  could  not 
have  been  proved  a  falltire  Uecause  the  Neutrality  Act  has  never 
been  Invoked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has  flatly  dis- 
regarded the  plain  terms  of  in  act  which  he  signed  himself  and 
has  flagrantly  disregarded  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law  which 
required  him  to  put  the  Neutrality  Act  into  effect  in  the  case 
of  the  existing  war  between  J^pan  and  China. 

The  excuse  is  made  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  to  undeclared  wars.  But  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
act  itself  which  makes  posslbh  any  such  construction.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  act  which  leives  any  discretion  In  the  President, 
after  he  has  made  a  simple  Qndlng  of  fact  based  upon  ordinary 
evidence.  The  law  does  not  mention  declarations  of  war.  The 
law  says,  and  I  quote:  "Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  there 
exists  a  state  of  war  between  sr  among  two  or  more  foreign  states, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawfxil  to  export,  or  attem]>t  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported 
arms,  ammvuiition.  or  impleiients  of  war  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  to  any  belllgere:  it  state  named  In  such  proclamation, 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  tn  insshlpment  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
such  belligerent  state."  Heie  is  no  delegation  of  discretionary 
power.  Here  Is  only  the  impAsltlon  of  the  simple  duty  of  ascer- 
taining facts  with,  of  cours<!,  the  implication  that  the  task  of 
finding  the  facts  will  be  dilige  ntly  pursued  and  the  finding  of  facts 
honestly  made. 

Certainly  I  would  not  so  lar  reflect  upon  the  Intelligence  and 
Information  of  the  President  Df  the  United  States  as  to  suggest  or 
Intimate  that  he  does  not  know  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Japan  and  China.  Everyone  la  the  world  knows  that.  But  if  such 
a  state  of  war  does  exist  ther  the  obligation  of  the  solemn  public 
statute  of  the  United  States  Is  upon  the  President,  and  has  been 
upon  him,  to  Impose  an  embaigo  on  munitions.  Yet,  despite  a  uni- 
versally recognized  fact,  the  U  lited  States  has  gone  ahead  supplying 
Japan  with  the  Instruments  of  death.  The  Chinese-Japanese  situ- 
ation does  not  represent  a  fall'  ire  of  the  neutrality  law  but  a  fallvire 
of  the  executive  department  of  our  Government  to  enforce  the 
plain  provisions  of  a  public  s1  atute. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  application  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  to  Spain  t  ad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
principles  or  provisions  of  tlie  original  Neutrality  Act  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  an  entirely  dlfferfnt  and  diametrically  opposite  theory. 
No  such  provision  was  contained  in  the  act  as  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Nye  and  myself.  That  provision  was  contained  In  a 
special  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  PrrrMAN  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  State  Departmsnt  and  rushed  In  for  passage  imder 
whip  and  spur  under  the  excruciating  wall  that  a  sudden  emer- 
gency existed.  Even  If  the  roble  Ptttman  and  the  distinguished 
experts  of  the  State  Departrtent  are  now  prepared  to  repudiate 
their  own  brain  child — with  w  ilch  I  am  In  entire  agreement — It  has 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  ( arth  to  do  with  the  real  Neutrality 
Act.  whijh  I  repeat  has  never  been  tried,  which  has  never  even 
been  Invoked. 

There  are  three  major  propo  sals  for  amendment  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  before  the  Foreign  RelatlDns  Committee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time.  No  matter  whit  may  be  the  action  of  the  conunit- 
tee,  all  of  these  proposals  wil;  later  be  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  for  action.  To  my  mind.  It  behooves  every  intelligent 
American  citizen,  partlcularlj  every  father  and  mother,  to  study 
these  measiures  and  their  eff(  ct.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more 
valuable  purpose  to  which  th«  y  could  devote  their  time. 

The  three  principal  suggestions  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

First,  there  Is  the  proposal  uy  Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  of  Utah, 
for  returning  to  the  old  Leagr;  e  of  Nations  theory  of  sanctions,  the 
failure  of  which  was  notably  exhibited  by  the  complete  failure  of 
the  proposed  Hoare- Laval  sanations  against  Italy.  To  choose  any 
aggressor  nation  and  Impose  sanctions  is  to  choose  sides  and  com- 
mit an  act  of  war.  It  commis  us  to  a  war  without  the  people  of 
the  United  States  knowing  thj  t  we  are  doing  it.  It  takes  us  down 
the  path  of  foreign  entanglements  against  which  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  ajid  the  Adamses  solenmly  warned  us 
and  prayed  over  tis. 

There  are  in  the  United  Stites  perfectly  honest  and  Intelligent 
people  who  conceive  that  it  Ij  our  destiny  and  our  duty  to  act  as 
policeman  for  the  world,  to  s<  nd  American  boys  to  die  on  foreign 
fields  to  protect  Great  Brltair  and  Prance  and  Russia  in  the  far- 
flung  dominions  which  they  h  ive  taken  by  ruthless  force  throxigh- 
out  the  years.  Those  who  hdld  such  a  view  should  support  the 
Thomas  amendment.  I  do  no  .  and  therefore  I  shall  oppose  It  with 
every  vigor  at  my  command. 

There  are  those  who  regard  war  In  the  world  as  inevitable  and 
who  conceive  that  In  the  ever  t  of  such  a  war  it  will  be  Inevitable 
or  may  be  desirable  for  the  Jnlted  States  to  be  drawn  Into  the 
war.  to  bear  the  principal  burd;n  of  the  war.  and  to  make  the  major 
sacrifices  both  of  men  and  money.  Those  who  adhere  to  such  a 
view  should  logically  support  the  Thomas  amendment.     Some  of 
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us  who  hold  no  such  view  will  resist  It  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our 
mental  and  physical  endurance. 

In  brief,  the  Thomas  amendment  is  a  proposal  for  us  to  chooae  up 
sides,  even  in  advance  of  war.  and  to  commit  ourselves  once  more 
to  a  foreign  war.  Against  It  1  solemnly  protest,  and  I  promise 
that  no  such  policy  will  ever  be  enacted  Into  law  as  long  as  some 
of  us  are  able  to  stand  upon  our  feet  In  the  United  States  Senate 
and  discuss  the  issue. 

The  next  proposal  is  that  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pittman,  of 
Nevada.  His  bill  contains  certain  very  meritoriotis  features.  It 
makes  mandatory  the  operation  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  the  case  of 
an  undeclared  war  as  well  as  a  war  following  a  formal  declaration. 
I  favor  this,  although  I  do  not  t>eUeve  it  to  be  necessary  if  the 
President  could  be  brought  to  carry-  out  his  plain  duty  under  exist- 
ing law.  He  reinstates  and  makes  permanent  the  so-called  cash  and 
carry  provisions  of  the  old  act  which  expired  bv  limitation  on 
May  1.  I  favor  that.  But  the  Pittman  bill  wipes  out  the  embargo 
now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  exportation  of  munlUons  to  con- 
tending countries.  It  puts  us  again  Into  the  category  of  a 
nation  building  up  a  spurious  prosperity  by  the  sale  of  death- 
dealing  apencles  to  one  set  of  belll^rents  as  against  another  set. 
It  puts  our  feet  again  on  a  path  which  m\ist  lead  inevitably  to 
war.  In  its  original  form.  Senator  Ptttmaw  s  bill  makes  us  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain  and  France  In  the  Atlantic  and  of  Japan  in 
the  Orient.  For,  If  we  are  to  sell  munitions  on  a  cash  and  carry 
basis  that  is  the  unescapable  result  When  the  result  of  his  own 
measure  was  pointed  out  to  Senator  Ptttman,  he  introduced  a  new 
resolution  imp>06ing  sanctions  upon  Japan.  I  do  not  like  Japan. 
1  do  not  like  its  ideology  or  Ite  conduct.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  send  American  b03rs  to  fight  7.000  miles  from  home  in  order  to 
back  up  Senator  PrxTMAN's  hatred  of  Japan. 

The  third  proposal  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Ntk,  Bone, 
and  me.  It  is  very  simple.  It  simply  continues  the  existing 
law  with  a  few  simple  amendments.  It  make^  the  duty  upon 
the  President  apply  to  an  undeclared  as  well  as  a  declared  war. 
And  in  case  the  President  does  not  perform  his  fact-finding  ftinc- 
tlon  as  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  It  permits  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution,  which  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  President  to  make  the  neoessary  finding  of  fact. 

If  the  United  States  actually  desires  to  keep  out  of  war.  this 
seems  to  be  the  way.  It  provides  by  processes  recognized  by  our 
Constitution  the  means  of  doing  It. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  greatest  service  we  can  possibly 
render  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world  is  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  of  America.  War  Itself  is  the  great 
enemy  of  denxxracy  throughout  the  world.  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
Mussolini,  triple  emblems  of  tyranny  and  murder,  all  owe  their 
present  power  to  the  breakdown  In  national  self-respect  which 
followed  the  last  war.  It  might  be  entirely  possible  for  us  to  win 
a  war  against  totalitarian  powers  and  emerge  as  a  totalitarian 
state. 

I  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  for  the  old  American  way.  the 
way  under  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  have  lived,  the  way 
of  the  American  Constitution  And  to  perpetuate  that  way  I  am 
certain  that  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid  entanglements  with 
the  quarrels  of  any  nations  whatsoever.  Let  vis  preserve  de- 
mocracy in  the  world  by  preserving  democracy  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Monetary  Powers 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  8.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM   SATXJRDAY   EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  on  monetary  powers  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  6,  1939.  The  editorial  is  enti- 
tled "Power  in  the  Closet." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  6,  1939] 

POWIZ   IN  THE  CIjOSET 

Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  the  transfer  of  the  financial  capital  of  the 
United  States  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  "the  two  important  happenings  of  my  administration." 
That  may  well  be:  and  It  may  be  aLso  that  when  we  come  to 
remember  It  we  shall  have  a  better  tmderstandlng  of  what  it 
meant. 

A  Govermnent  that  has  seized  the  financial  jjower  out  of  private 
hands  IB  not  botmd  by  that  fact  to  a-ssume  a  dictatorial  character. 


Tou  caimot  say  so.  You  can  say  only  that  no  government  on  Its 
way  to  assume  that  character  would  fail  to  take  that  necessary 
step;  and  you  can  say  that,  of  the  governments  in  the  world  oat 
yet  arrived  at  the  alisolute  form,  the  one  that  has  most  effectively 
en^jloyed  financial  power  to  gain  control  of  the  economic  and 
IX)Iitical  life  is  the  American  Government. 

When  Wall  Street  was  the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States, 
private  bankers  manipulated  money  and  credit  and  administered 
the  capital  resources  of  the  country,  not  without  evil,  certainly, 
yet  they  did  it  under  two  very  definite  limitations.  Firstly,  they 
were  limited  by  the  law  of  solvency;  secondly,  they  oould  not  alter 
the  basic  value  of  the  dollar  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  balance 
their  accounts. 

Now  that  the  flnanclnl  capital  Is  In  Washington,  the  Government 
maniptilates  money  and  credit  and  administers  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  country  under  no  limitations  whatever.  It  Is  bound 
by  no  law  of  solvency  and  It  has  the  power  to  debase  the  money  In 
which  Its  liabilities  are  calculated. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  that  the  financial  power  is  too 
dangerous  and  too  easily  abused  to  be  left  In  private  hands;  only 
the  Government  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  it  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. That  Is.  of  course,  a  very  fine  saying.  Never  does  a  govern- 
ment extend  its  will  and  authority  over  the  lives  of  people  but  to 
say  it  is  done  for  the  general  welfare.  Fascism,  nari-lsm,  Stalin- 
ism—all  rest  upon  that  sa>1ng.  But  that  Is  another  subject. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  single  thing— namely,  the 
seizure  of  financial  power  by  the  Government. 

When  the  financial  capital  was  in  Wall  Street  business  was  a 
selfish  activity,  and  that  was  both  good  and  bad.  With  the  transfer 
of  the  financial  capital  to  Washington,  business  l>ccomes  a  political 
activity,  and  that  Is  wholly  bad. 

Prom  time  to  time  an  unguarded  phrase  lights  up  the  adminis- 
tration s  way  of  thinking  about  its  financial  power.  A  few  week* 
ago,  at  a  White  House  press  conference,  the  reporters  asked  Mr 
Roosevelt  how  he  felt  toward  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  law  that 
permits  him  at  any  time  he  likes  to  issue  three  billions  of  flat  money. 
His  answer  was  that  although  he  had  no  thought  of  printing  the 
money.  stUl  the  law  ought  not  to  be  repealed  because  the  power 
was  "a  good  cluj  to  keep  In  the  closet." 

It  was  an  emergency  law  that  put  that  three  bUIlons  free  Into 
the  hands  of  the  President.  The  Congress  that  enacted  it  was  in  a 
panic.  Six  years  have  elapsed.  The  President  still  has  the  power 
and  thinks  of  it  as  a  club.  Any  use  he  might  make  of  this  club 
would  presimiably  affect  only  our  Internal  economy.  But  he  has  In 
his  hands,  besides,  a  secret  fund  of  two  billions  that  may  be  UMed, 
and  has  been  vised,  to  affect  our  foreign  relations. 

When  in  1933  the  Government  debased  the  currency  It  made  a 
profit  of  40  percent  on  all  the  gold  owned  by  the  Treasury- lust  as 
the  kings  of  old.  controlling  the  mint,  made  a  profit  by  dUutlng 
the  pure  coin  of  the  realm  with  base  metal— and  of  this  profit  the 
sum  of  two  bllUons  was  set  aside  and  called  the  stabilization  fund, 
to  be  handled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  and  accounted  ftw 
only  to  the  President. 

One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  stabilization  fund  has  been 
to  operate  in  foreign  exchange.  That  means  to  buy  and  sell  the 
money  of  other  countries. 

When  the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States  was  in  Wall  Street 
private  bankers  controlled  the  foreign-exchange  market  They 
bought  and  sold  the  British  pound  sterling,  the  French  franc  the 
German  mark,  the  EKitch  guilder,  the  Japanese  yen.  or  any  other 
national  money,  not  with  any  political  motive  whatever  but- 
selfishly.  for  profit. 

Now.  the  United  States  Treastny.  or,  that  is  to  say,  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund,  controls  the  foreign-exchange  market  and  one  of  Its 
applauded  achievements  has  been  to  uphold  the  value  of  the 
French  franc.  Had  it  any  political  motive  for  doing  so?  The 
official  answer  is  positively  no.  The  French  franc  was  in  trouble 
It  might  have  coUapsed.  The  United  States  TreaiRiry  saved  it 
The  stabUizatlon  fund  bought  It  with  American  dollars  and  It 
did  not  collapse  and  there  was  no  chaos  and  everything  turned  out 
very  well. 

Would  the  stabilization  fimd  have  bought  the  German  mark 
or  Mr.  Mussollnls  money  with  American  dollars  to  save  either 
of  them?     The  qu3Stion  Is  offensive. 

It  was  circumstantial  only,  very  happily  so.  that  the  franc  was 
French  money  and  that  Prance  was  one  of  the  European  democ- 
racies needing  economic  support  against  the  dictators;  and  it  hap- 
pened very  happily,  too.  that  by  upholding  the  value  of  French 
money  we  made  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  Prance  to  buy  mUltary 
planes  in  the  United  States  Just  at  a  time  when  the  President  was 
promoting  the  emotional  thought  that  we  ought  to  arm  the 
democracies  of  Europe  against  the  dictators  as  a  matter  of  our 
own  national  defense. 

Yet  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  before  Con-Tess 
to  argue  for  an  extension  of  the  stabilization  fund,  the  law  that 
created  it  belnp  about  to  expire,  together  with  the  law  that  per- 
mits the  President  to  change  the  value  of  the  dollar,  he  said* 
"This  power  Is  a  weapon  In  reserve  for  the  protection  of  American 
interests  In  the  monetary  field  It  is  as  Important  as  a  powerfxil 
navy  in  the  field  of  defense  against  armed  attack." 

Financial  power  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
as  a  weapon — that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about;  that  and  the. 
fact  that  It  may  be  exercised  in  a  discretionary  manner  by 
Executive  will. 

Besides  the  $3,000,000,000  dub  In  his  closet,  besides  the  stabtU- 
zatlon  fund  of  two  billions,  the  President  >vwnm«n.^  the 
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banking  institution  In  the  history  of  the  world.  That  la  the 
R.  F.  C.  It  acts  as  a  private  bank,  lending  public  money  to 
private  persons  for  all  purposes;  It  acts  as  a  Government  bank, 
lending  public  money  to  Government  agencies;  and,  thirdly,  it 
acts  as  an  international  bank,  sending  public  money  on  foreign 
errands;  and  the  Aladdin  fact  about  this  bank  is  that  if  it  loses 
money,  to  any  amount,  it  has  only  to  write  the  loss  off  and  forget 
It  because  it  is  public  money;  and.  in  addition  to  this,  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  bank,  named  the  Export-Import  Bank,  that  uses 
public  money  to  finance  such  foreign  trade  as  the  State  Department 
is  minded  to  promote. 

When  the  financial  capital  was  in  Wall  Street  a  foreign  loan 
was  for  profit;  it  represent?d  the  voluntary  risk  of  private  invest- 
ment money,  with  no  political  implications. 

Now  that  the  financial  capital  is  In  Washington,  It  Is  the  Govern- 
ment that  lends  money — public  money — to  foreign  countries.  These 
are  bound  to  be  regarded  as  political  loans,  and  they  are.  In  fact, 
political  loans,  however  they  may  be  disguised.  Yet  we  find  out 
about  them  after  thsy  are  made. 

There  was  a  loan  to  China  to  finance  the  purchase  of  war  supplies. 
The  American  public  knew  only  as  much  about  it  as  the  angry 
Japanese  public  knew,  and  the  United  States  Senate  debated  it 
after  the  fact. 

There  was  a  loan  to  Brazil  through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
Brazilian  Government  knew  about  It  before  the  Congress  had  the 

The  only  statement  the  stabilization  fund  ever  offered  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress  shows  that  it  owns  paper  of  the  Central  Bank 
cf  China  vafued  at  $48,657,070  and  holds  for  the  Central  Bank  of 
China  $48,838,340  of  gold.  These  are  strange  banking  operations 
for  the  American  Government  to  be  engaging  in. 

Whose  money  is  it?  Does  it  belong  to  the  Government  or  does 
It  belong  to  the  people?  If  it  belongs  to  the  people,  were  they 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  lend  their  money  to  China?  Not  even 
Congress  was  asked.  Among  private  American  Investors  are  thou- 
Eands  who  hold  defaulted  Brazilian  bonds.  Were  they  asked  if 
they  wanted  to  lend  any  more  of  their  money  to  Brazil?  No. 
The  Government  loaned  it  for  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to  say 
about  It.  Are  the  people  whose  money  is  risked  in  the  maelstrom 
of  foreign  exchange  ever  asked  which  country's  money  they  would 
prefer  to  uphold?  No.  The  Treasury  decides  that.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  money  risk,  who  Is  aware  beforehand  of  the  political  haz- 
ards Involved  In  this  foreign  employment  of  public  money? 

The  President  makes  loans  to  foreign  countries.  The  Secretary 
the  Treasury,  who  was  an  apple  grower,  controls  the  foreign- 
exchange  market.  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a  Tennessee 
Judge,  makes  the  tariff  schedules,  not  Congress  any  more.  The 
State  Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  other  Government  agencies  more  and  more  con- 
duct our  foreign  trade  by  a  theory  of  commerce  that  was  current 
In  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  material  results  are  a  matter  of  sad  statistics  in  the  annual 
book  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  though  it  may  be  immaterial,  economic  freedom  as 
we  knew  it  when  the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States  was 
In  Wall  Street  is  very  rapidly  eroding  for  the  greater  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  and  now  the  principal  business  of  the  private  banks 
that  could  not  be  trusted  to  manipulate  money  and  credit  and 
administer  the  capital  resources  of  the  country  in  a  selfish  man- 
ner Is  to  exchange  their  depositors'  money  for  the  boundless  bonds 
Of  a  Government  that  treats  solvency  as  a  fetish  and  has  given 
up  trj'ing  to  balance  Its  own  books. 

And  all  of  this  has  yet  to  be  remembered. 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  8,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SHREVEPORT  TIMES  OP  APRIL  22,  1939 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
with  reference  to  the  deportation  of  aliens,  published  in  the 
Shreveport  Times  of  Saturday,  April  22.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
I)rinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  April  22,  1939] 

ArrOI  THZ  STRXCKf3l  DECISION 

In  the  Joseph  Strecker  case  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
defendant  alien  was  not  deportable,  since  he  had  severed  his 
ailUlation  with  the  Ck>znznunl£t  Party  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
deporation  proceedings. 
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country. 
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Democrat. 
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belongs  to  an  organization  belife 
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sideration. 

Aliens  in  the  United  States 
elation  with  subversive  groups 
unable  to  do  that  deserve  to 
himself  to  conduct  himself  in 
suspected. 
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might  be  used  improperly  to 
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Mr.  MINTON.    Mr. 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
in  the  American  Forum  of 
1939,  by  the  distinguished 
Wagner].     The  subject  of 
BiU. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fctlows 
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My  friends,  this  is  the  timif 
munlty  public  attention  Is 
and  maternity.     As  Child 
annual    review,    they    stimulate 
progress   and   mobilize 
health  needs.    Their  celebratioti 
for  at  last  a  broad -gaged 
lated  from  expert  blue  prints 

The  national  health  bill 
with  American   tradition.     In 
Congress  authorized  Federal 
tions   of  the   States   and 
seamen  in  the  merchant 
steadily   widened    with    the 
march  of  medical  knowledge 
has  made  some  appropriations 
and  Federal  agencies.    From 
social-security  program  has 
essential  part  of  human 
I  sponsored  in  1935.  launched 
and  child  care,  public  health 
the  last  2  years  Congress  has 
research  and  venereal-disease 

The  expanding  role  of  the 
the  people's  health  has  met 
sponsible  person  challenges 
people  is  a  direct  and  vital 
as  State.    At  this  time  it  is 
stock  of  our  unmet  medical 
what  has  already  been  done, 
for  future  development. 

America  is  justly  proud  of 
knowledge,  facilities  and 
satisfaction   with   our   efforts 
needs  of  the  people  as  a  wholi! 

As  the  general  health  level 
the   distribution   of   medical 
become  more  acute,  especially 
As  medical  techniques  have 
level  far  beyond  the  means  c 
This  is  not  merely  a  problem 
able   cost   of   serious   illness 
millions  of  families  in  the 

These  facts  have  been 
the  last  10  years,  covering 
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of  depression.    Their  bitter  consequences  are  well  known  to  many 
a  family  within  the  range  of  my  voice. 

The  American  people  are  already  meeting  a  bill  for  health  serv- 
ices amounting  to  three  and  cne-quarter  billion  dollars  a  year,  80 
percent  of  which  they  pay  directly  in  the  form  of  private  fees. 
Their  plea  is  that  the  full  blessings  of  medical  science  be  brought 
wlth;n  the  reach  of  all.  They  ask,  as  eloquently  expressed  at  the 
National  Health  Conference,  that  "our  Government  take  health 
from  the  list  of  luxuries  to  be  bought  only  by  money,  and  add  it  to 
the  list  containing  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  citizen." 

The  national  health  bill  was  framed  in  response  to  that  plea. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  its  enactment  now.  if  the  lessons  of  the 
facts  we  have  marshalled  and  the  sound  diagnoses  we  have  de- 
veloped are  not  to  "lose  the  name  of  action." 

The  bill  does  not  put  the  Federal  Government  Into  the  business 
of  furnishing  "haedical  care,  or  impose  any  program  upxjn  any  State. 
The  initiative  will  rest  with  the  States,  to  make  careful  surveys 
of  local  requirements,  to  develop  and  administer  their  own  plans 
suited  to  their  local  problems,  or  to  decline  altogether  to  coop- 
erate under  the  legislation.  The  bill  simply  offers  the  helping 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  time-honored 
methods  of  grants-in-aid,  which  has  functioned  so  well  under 
the  public-health  features  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
grants  would  be  available  to  aid  cooj)eratlng  State  plans  for  ma- 
ternal- and  child-health  services,  for  public  health  work  and  re- 
search, for  the  construction  of  necessary  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters, for  general  programs  of  medical  care,  and  for  insurance  of 
workers  against  loss  of  wages  in  periods  of  sickness.  The  Federal 
funds  would  be  allotted  and  distributed  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest 
measure  of  Federal  help  to  the  States  which  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  health  services  and  which  are  least  able  to  meet  those 
needs  by  their  own  resources.  The  program  would  thus  work  to 
the  special  advantage  of  rural  areas.  To  qualify  for  these  grants 
the  States  must  comply  with  certain  necessary  basic  standards. 
Including  the  selection  of  personnel  on  a  civil-service  basis,  and 
the  representation  of  the  professions  on  advisory  councils  guiding 
the  administration  of  State  plans. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  legislation  which  I  want  e?p>e- 
clally  to  emphasize.  First,  nothing  in  the  bill  requires  the  State 
to  establish  compulsory  health  insurance.  Subject  to  appropriate 
standards  to  insure  economy  and  efficiency  of  service,  the  nature 
and  scope  of  any  State  plan  and  the  method  of  its  financing  are 
for  the  State  alone  to  decide.  Second,  the  bill  contains  no  threat 
of  competition  with  existing  voluntary  and  charitable  hospitals 
or  clinics.  No  new  hospital  construction  will  be  financed  except 
upon  a  clear  showing  that  existing  facilities,  private  as  well  as 
public,  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  community's  needs.  More- 
over, the  States  will  be  free  to  provide  health  services  under  State 
plans  by  compensating  private  hospitals,  as  well  as  private  prac- 
titioners, for  performing  such  services.  The  voluntary  and  chari- 
table hospitals  have  an  established  place  in  our  social  system. 
That  place  has  been  Jeopardized  in  recent  years  by  the  diminish- 
ing support  of  philanthropy  This  bill,  far  from  threatening  such 
Institutions,  brings  sorely  needed  financial  help,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  more  effectively  the  work  which  they  have  so  long 
pursued,  with  unswerving  devotion  to  the  public  service. 

In  effectuating  a  national  health  program,  we  propose  to  make 
haste  slowly.  Starting  with  a  new  appropriation  in  the  first  year 
of  about  $80,000,000.  the  program  would  develop  gradually  under 
professional  guidance  In  the  light  of  experience  and  In  the 
direction  of  clearly  revealed  human  needs. 

The  enactment  of  this  program  would  result  In  the  practice  of 
economy  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The  national  drain  of 
medical  bills,  loss  of  earnings  and  earning  power  through  illness 
and  premature  death,  reaches  the  staggering  sum  of  SlO.obO.OOO  000 
a  year.  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  are  already  spending 
about  $500,000,000  a  year  for  health  services,  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  human  wreckage  after  disease  has  gained  an 
unshakeable  foothold.  Beyond  all  that,  sickness  Is  responsible  for 
fully  one-third  of  all  dependency  on  public  relief  or  private  char- 
ity. My  State  alone  spends  $22,000,000  a  year  to  maintain  on 
home  relief  thousands  of  families  whose  bread  winners  have  been 
Incapacitated  by  sickness. 

The  essential  problem  Is  not  so  much  to  Increase  the  total  now 
spent  for  health  services  from  all  sources,  but  rather  to  redirect 
those  expenditures  more  wisely  and  more  economically.  By  the 
more  prompt  and  widespread  application  of  techniques  and  knowl- 
edge already  available,  we  could  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
mothers  who  die  in  childbirth  each  year,  as  well  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  doomed  by  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  other  scourges  of 
mankind.  Increased  public  eitpendltures  now,  wisely  directed, 
would  yield  substantial  savings  in  the  costs  of  medical  care  and 
the  economic  losses  of  Illness  and  dependency — costs  and  losses 
which  must  inevitably  be  met  later  on  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people,  either  as  private  citizens  or  as  taxpayers. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  from  the  long  view  the  national 
health  program  Is  a  sound  and  economical  Investment  In  the  human 
resources  of  America.  That  Investment  the  American  people  are 
willing  and  eager  to  make. 

In  closing  I  want  to  pay  deserving  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  medical  profession  in  alleviating  sick- 
ness and  promoting  the  people's  health.  In  the  perfection  of  the 
bill  and  In  Its  administration  upon  enactment  we  ask,  and  I  am 
confident  we  will  have,  their  constructive  cooperation.  For  the 
national  health  program,  like  the  profession,  "has  for  ita  prime 
object  the  service  It  can  render  to  humanity." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  8.  1939  j 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG.  OP  MICHIGAN, 
AT  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ON  MAY  6.  193S 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  embracing  address  entitled  "The  State  of  the 
Union,"  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
VANDENBERG  ]  in  Atlantic  City  on  Saturday,  May  6,  at  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  convention  banquet  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  New  Jersey.  Having  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  Senator  Vanbenbekg  to  this  large  audience.  I 
would  appreciate  the  privilege  of  inserting  his  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator  Vandenberg's  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  come  into  this  forum  of  commerce 
and  indusLry  tonight  to  discuss  some  vital  phases  of  the  state 
of  the  Union.  I  shaU  chiefly  discuss  domestic  phases,  because  I 
believe  our  destiny  must  be  settled  here  at  home  and  not  upon 
some  alien  battlefield.  I  decline  to  permit  a  war  psychology,  often 
mounting  to  a  war  hysteria,  to  dominate  my  thinking  In  this 
respect  or  to  conveniently  divert  my  notice  from  unsolved  prob- 
lems within  our  own  too  paralyzed  United  States. 

I  decline  to  rivet  restless  eyes  solely  and  exclusively  upon  alien 
crises  3.000  miles  away,  despite  their  admitted  Influence  upon  our 
own  economy.  I  decline  because,  even  though  war  unhappily 
comes  to  other  benighted  continents,  it  need  not  necessarily 
come  to  ours.  If  we  reject  aU  needless  Interference  in  other 
people's  business;  if  we  refuse  to  surrender  to  the  sinister,  fatal- 
istic propaganda  that  we  cannot  escape  participation  in  other 
people's  wars;  if  we  embrace  a  rational  neutrality  which,  no  mat- 
ter what  otir  sympathies,  declines  to  take  the  first  steps  that 
would  put  our  feet  upon  the  road  to  war:  if  these  be  our  attitudes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  to  keep  America  at 
peace  and  to  keep  democracy  alive  upon  at  least  one  continent  In 
this  distraught  and  war-scared  world. 

Certainly  we  cannot  be  blind  to  cataclysmic  events  abroad 
which  remake  an  alien  world  and  which  Inevitably  affect  the  uni- 
versal equilibrium.  Neither  can  we  be  insensible  to  human  suffer- 
ing that  flows  from  outrage  and  exploitation  and  conquest  whlcti 
we  could  never  tolerate.  But  our  own  primary  responsibility  is  to 
our  own  America.  No  objective  could  be  greater,  and  no  emotional 
j  internationalism  can  be  a  valid  substitute.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  choose  favorites  and  become  partisans  among  the  clashing  im- 
perialisms of  the  Old  World.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  police 
!  the  earth.  It  is  not  our  need  to  defend  frontiers  beyond  the  insu- 
lating oceans  which,  though  foreshortened  by  science  and  inven- 
tion, are  still  the  greatest  protection  ever  bestowed  by  Providence 
upon  a  favored  land.  We  tried  once  before  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  and  we  failed,  despite  heroic  sacrifice  which 
will  continue  to  bxirden  generations  yet  unborn.  About  the  only 
memento  left  to  us  is  some  $12,000,000,000  of  unpaid  foreign  war 
debts  and  a  dislocated  economy  which  has  plagued  two  decades 
and  will  continue  to  plague  many  yet  to  come.  Our  task  Is  to 
make  America  safe  for  democracy  and  to  make  democracy  safe  for 
our  own  United  States. 

We  certainly  shall  not  do  that  by  going  to  war.  Our  participa- 
tion in  another  world  war  would  swiftly  and  necessarily  force  our 
own  Government  into  the  strait  Jacket  of  an  American  dictatorship. 
Even  though  victory  be  reasonably  prompt — and  we  never  yet  lost 
a  war — the  new  and  unavoidable  debt  could  crush  the  public  credit. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  democracy  that  way;  and  we  should  in- 
corrigibly resolve  to  keep  out  of  war  unless  war  comes  to  o\ir  own 
America. 

It  is  said,  and  often  earnestly  believed,  that  we  can  favorably 
Influence  the  outcome  of  other  people's  wars — and  thus  serve  our 
own  welfare  by  proxy — by  boycotts  and  embargoes  and  sanctions 
and  other  measures  said  to  be  "short  of  war."  I  think  that 
phrase — "short  of  war" —  Is  an  utterly  dangerous  deliision.  1  do 
not  believe  we  can  be  half  in  and  half  out  of  one  of  these  modem 
wars.  We  stay  thoroughly  out  or  ultimately  we  are  all  the  way  in. 
If  we  are  "going  in,"  let  us  deliberately  and  consciously  go  all  the 
way  In,  with  all  the  might  and  thunder  of  our  every  resource,  thus 
to  make  shortest  possible  work  of  such  bad  business.  But  untU  we 
are  ready  deliberately  and  consciously  to  go  all  the  way  In.  let's 
deliberately  and  consciously  stay  aU  the  way  out. 
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It  Is  said,  and  often  earneetly  believed,  that  we  might  hasten 
peace  for  the  world — and  thus  for  ourselves — by  taking  moral  sides 
as  a  sort  of  vicarious  ally.<  My  answer  is  this:  A  great  historian, 
testifying  before  our  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week, 
asserted  that  President  Wilson's  great  peace  note  of  December  1916 
might  have  stopped  the  World  War  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by 
unneutral  acts  and  attitudes  which  robbed  It  of  the  Impmrtlality 
essential  to  success.  The  moral  Is  obvious.  True  neutrality,  so 
long  as  possible  and  practical,  Is  our  role  of  greatest  pacific  service 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world. 

Having  said  these  things,  I  dismiss  the  war  eqiiatlon  from  the 
balance  of  this  discvission.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  go  to  war  even  if  Europe  goes  to  war.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  are  across  either  ocean.  I  think  the  greatest  dangers  are 
right  here  at  home.  I  think  we  grievously  err  if  we  concentrate 
our  gaze  on  distant  hortzoos  and  forget  the  domestic  necessities 
of  our  own  jieopie  and  our  own  economy  right  here  in  home,  sweet 
home.  If  our  democracy  dies,  it  will  die  from  Internal  decay,  not 
from  external  assault.  I  think  the  maintenance  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States,  linked  as  it  inevitably  Is  with  our  way  of  life, 
depends  chiefly  at  the  moment  upon  the  restoration  of  profitable 
commerce  and  Industry,  which  shall  once  more  be  liberated  to  make 
economic  democracy  work;  liberated  to  revive  private  employment, 

flvate  investment,  and  mass  prosperity  In  the  only  way  these 
things  can  be  achieved;  liberated  to  build  anew  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  for  a  once-more  happy  and  contented 
people. 

The  maintenance  of  democracy  In  the  United  States  depends,  of 
course,  upon  other  factors,  too.  For  example,  it  requires  constitu- 
tional fidelity  to  the  "checks  and  balances"  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent C!ongress  which  declines  to  goose-step  under  "government  by 
Executive  decree."  and  which  recaptures  the  delegated  powers  which 
too  frequently  have  given  the  President  a  one-man  control  over  the 
destinies  of  130.000.000  people.  It  requires  constitutional  Qdelity 
to  the  "checks  and  balances"  of  a  free  and  Independent  Judiciary, 
culminating  in  a  Supreme  Court  which  acknowledges  no  obligation 
but  its  oath — A  Supreme  Court  which  was  saved  2  years  ago  from 
a  sort  of  New  Deal  "Munich  Pact"  when  brave  Democrats  Joined 
with  loyal  Republican.s  to  repel  a  yoke  of  dictatorship  which,  please 
God.  shall  never  curse  America  in  any  form.  It  requires  constitu- 
tional fidelity  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  under  which  life,  liberty,  and 
property  are  vouchsafed  to  every  citlaen,  no  matter  what  hla  nativ- 
ity, his  color,  his  race,  or  the  altars  of  his  religious  faith.  These 
are  the  rocks  whence  we  are  hewn. 

.  The  maintenance  of  democracy  In  the  "United  States  requires 
eternal  vigilance  against  both  fascism  at  the  right  and  communism 
at  the  left,  or  any  Washington  paraphrase  of  these.  We  did  not 
reach  the  heights — the  land  of  greatest  individual  privilege  and 
greatest  common  opportunity  ever  known  to  civilization — by  sub- 
mitting the  minutiae  of  our  lives  to  Government  dictation  and 
control.  We  did  not  erect  the  world's  supreme  achievement  of 
effective  and  fruitful  liberty  by  making  the  citizen  the  subject  of 
the  state.  Of  all  monopolies,  the  most  dangerous  Is  the  monopoly 
of  political  power,  whether  exercised  by  master  minds  or  mobs. 
These  alien  ideologies,  whether  imported  from  Rome,  Moscow,  or 
Berlin,  or  whether  built  Into  the  tyranny  of  domestic  bureaucrats 
who  often  differ  more  In  name  than  method  from  the  others,  these 
alien  ideologies  are  at  violent  variance  with  the  institutions  that 
are  our  Inheritance,  our  benediction,  and  our  only  hope.  They 
are  vipers  in  Columbia's  bosom.  Against  all  such  we  must  set  our- 
selves like  flint.  This  shall  remain  a  representative  Republic,  In 
the  traditional  American  system,  or  the  lamp  of  liberty  snuffs  out 
for  us  and  for  the  world. 

The  maintenance  of  democracy  In  the  United  States  requires  the 
preservation  of  legitimate  States'  rights  and  home  rule.  This 
coxintry  Is  physically  too  big.  Its  characteristics  are  too  complex, 
Its  sectional  problems  are  too  diverse.  Its  people  are  traditionally 
too  autonomous,  to  be  run  in  all  the  Intimacies  of  life  from  one 
central  control.  While  we  must  frankly  concede  that  there  is  con- 
stantly Increasing  need  for  Federal  Jurisdiction  In  constantly  mtil- 
tj plying  Interstate  perplexities,  the  great  fundament  rJ  fact  remains 
that  we  want,  and  we  must  have,  the  maximum  retention  of  self- 
government  In  State  and  local  tmlts  or  we  shall  finally  face  our 
own  Frankenstein. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  whole  problem  of  relief  Is 
Involved  at  this  point.  So  long  as  we  have  Federal  dictation  and 
control  in  relief  we  shall  have  needless  and  costly  overhead;  we 
shall  have  waste,  extravagance,  exploitation,  and  politics.  Not 
until  we  have  a  unified  relief  formula  under  which  SUte  and  local 
government,  supported  by  Federal  grants-in-aid.  shall  recapture 
sole  responsibility  for  relief  administration  and  for  the  selection  of 
relief  methods;  not  luitil  we  restore  home  responsibility  as  well  as 
borne  rule  shall  the  taxpayers  get  their  moneys  worth  or  the 
reliefers  themselves  get  their  full  share  of  the  relief  dollar. 

The  maintenance  of  democracy  in  the  United  States  requires 
yet  other  things.  It  certainly  requires  a  constantly  progressing 
effort  on  the  part  both  of  our  Government  and  of  our  society 
to  distribute  the  largest  possible  dividends  of  democracy  to  the 
greatest  possible  numbers  of  our  people.  It  requires  practical 
•ocial-mindcdness  sleeplessly  at  work  for  the  common  good.  I 
emphasize  social-mindedness  as  opposed  to  socialism.  The  one 
Is  a  concept  of  fellowship  in  a  free  economy:  the  other  is  com- 
pulsory submission  to  deadening  dogma.  The  one  glorifies  In- 
dividualism and  its  opportunity — aye,  its  privilege — to  helpfully 
serve  the  brotherhood  of  man;  the  other  l5lls  individualism  and 


any  opportunity  for  anybody.  The  best  answer  to  Irrational  rad- 
icalism is  rational  liberalism,  I  am  not  6p>eaking  of  a  "liberal" 
as  one  who  has  been  too  free  uently  correctly  described  as  having 
his  feet  firmly  planted  in  mi<  lair.  I  speak  of  the  "liberal"  as-ona 
who  recognizes  many  malac  Justments  and  maldistributions  la 
this  country  and  who  propos  ss  to  give  them  practical  correction 
Without  creating  more  problems  than  he  solves:  who  rates  hu- 
man rights  as  Infinitely  supei  lor  to  property  rights,  yet  who  does 
not  neglect  to  remember  tiat  property  rights  are  among  the 
greatest  of  human  rights;  wl  o  wants  to  lift  the  lower  one-third 
up  without  pulling  the  oth(  r  two-thirds  down;  who  Is  social- 
minded  without  being  sociali  >tic;  and  who,  above  all  else,  recog- 
nizes the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  most  liberal 
human  document  ever  j)enne<  I  by  man. 

This  brings  me  back  to  tl  e  partictdar  theme  that  I  wish  to 
stress  tonight;  namely,  that  the  maintenance  of  democracy  In 
the  United  States  finally  dep<  nds  upon  the  restoration  of  general 
employment  and  general  pr<isperity  through  the  restoration  of 
conditions  permitting  profital  le  commerce  and  industry  to  thrive 
again.  Otherwise,  we  shall  :  ace  the  sinister  creation  of  a  vast, 
permanent  relief  population  whose  necessities  and  deniands  will 
decimate  our  resources,  degei  lerate  our  morals,  and  confront  us 
with  the  historically  suicidsl  doctrine  that  "government  ovres 
every  man  a  living."  Govei  nment  does  not  owe  every  man  a 
living:  but  it  does  owe  every  man  a  chance  to  make  a  living  and 
a  chance  to  make  a  life. 

In  the  last  analysis.  I  repej  t,  the  maintenance  of  democracy  In 
the  United  States  requires  renewed  proof  that  this  Amerk:an  sys- 
tem can  once  more  function  to  produce  enough  real  Jobs  at  real 
wages  to  go  around  among  those  who  are  willing  and  who  want  to 
work.  A  contented  people,  liviig  in  their  own  homes,  and  profitably 
employed  and  enjoying  their  share  of  the  comforts,  the  leisures, 
and  the  privileges  of  life;  sucl  a  people  are  immune  to  the  lure  of 
subversion.  I  do  not  mean  thi  t  we  lack  the  rugged  character  which 
will  once  more  suffer,  if  need  >e.  for  the  Republic.  But  1  do  mean 
that  the  whole  world  has  moi  ed  into  a  new  psychology  of  human 
relationships;  and  I  do  mean  tjiat  the  new  spirit  of  a  social-minded 
age  requires  of  material  demoeracy  that  it  shall  justify  itself — that 
it  shall,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  "deliver  the  goods."  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  trade  1;  berty  for  security;  those  who  try  It 
usually  lose  both.  But  I  do  nean  that,  keeping  liberty,  we  must 
Strive  for  the  greatest  possible  meastire  of  security  for  the  greatest 
possible  numbers  of  our  peopl ;. 

That  is  democracy's  prime  c  lallenge  to  business  and  government. 
But  it  Is  a  challenge  first  to  government,  because  government  miost 
first  give  bustoess  a  fair  chanc<  .  Business  has  not  had  a  fair  chance 
the  last  few  years.  It  does  not  have  a  fair  charxw  today.  If  given  a 
fair  chance,  based  on  depend  ible  confidence  and  accepted  In  the 
spirit  of  this  new  day,  I  asse-t  my  deep  conviction  that  America 
could  be  definitely  out  of  Its  ditpression  in  6  victorious  months. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  Busine  >s  cannot  unload  all  responsibility  on 
government,  any  more  than  (  overnment  can  unload  all  responsi- 
bility on  business  (as  it  often  has  tned  so  desperately  hard  to  do). 
Business  must  forget  its  yeanlngs  for  "the  good  old  days"  when 
"€ver3rthing  went."  America  vill  never  go  back— never  shovUd  go 
back — to  the  old  deal  of  frenz  ed  finance,  speculation,  exploitation, 
and  piracy  in  the  market  place .  Business  must  faithftilly  cooperate 
in  whatever  new  social-mind  >d  devices  prove  ther  practical  and 
rational  value  in  the  defense  and  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. Business,  more  than  ever,  must  accept  it*  opportunities  and 
respons.'bilities  in  the  nature  ind  the  spirit  of  a  quasi  public  trust. 
But  it  is  not  called  upon  to  surrender  its  birthright  of  free  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  required  to  surrender  to  so-called  "planned  econ- 
omy"— not.  at  least,  without  i  fight — when  it  can  read  the  League 
of  Nations  charts  showing  thai  among  20  leading  industrial  nations 
of  the  world,  we  (as  a  resul ;  of  our  "planned  economy")  stand 
twentieth  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  list  in  degree  of  recovery  between 
1929  and  1938.  It  Is  not  required  to  surrender  to  those  who  have 
said  "we  planned  it  this  way.  let  no  one  tell  you  differently"-  it  Is 
not  required  to  surrender,  wlen  it  knows  that  the  International 
Labor  Office  at  Geneva  reports  9  major  countries  with  less  unem- 
ployment during  the  first  quarter  of  1939.  and  13  countries  with 
more  unemployment,  while  t:  le  United  SUtes  shows  the  greatest 
Increase  in  imemployment  in  any  country  In  the  world.  It  is  not 
required  to  subordinate  individual  initiative  to  the  mandates  of 
collectivism  dictated  by  centril  bureaucrats,  most  of  whom  never 
met  a  pay  roU  in  their  lives.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  to  overcome 
with  its  own  resources,  the  fjteful  handicaps  that  may  be  flung 
upon  it  by  tmwise.  unsympathetic,  or  improvident  government 
Business  is  the  door,  but  gcvernment  is  the  key.  I  repeat  my 
profound  belief  that  the  "key  '  can  open  the  "door"  behind  which 
Ues  the  happy  destiny  of  130.0  O.OOO  people. 

All  right;  what  can  governn  ent  do? 

Well,  first  of  all  it  can  put  ts  own  fiscal  house  In  order  It  can 
turn  back  from  its  pell-mell,  fc  eadlong  dash  down  the  slippery  road 
that  leads  either  to  bankruptc; '  or  to  equally  suicidal  Inflation  or  to 
the  repudiation  of  debts.  It  <  an  quit  deliberate  deficit  spending— 
I  believe  it  is  now  politely  culled  "deficit  Investing'— which  pro- 
ceeds on  the  Houdini  notion  that  you  can  turn  a  ♦60.000  000  000 
country  into  an  »80,000,000.(X)(  country  by  spending  the  difference 
It  can  quit  the  prodigal  temp  3  which  counts  $15.(X)0  going  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  every  minute  of  each  24  hours  while  only 
♦8.000  comes  in.  Until  it  doe  5  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the 
restoration  of  reliable  busineis  confidence  and  the  creation  of  a 
reasonable  business  assurance  ;hat  taxes  pUed  on  taxes — like  Pelion 
on  Ossa— will  not  bury  what  is  left  of  business  under  moiintains 
Of  disaster. 
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The  total  cost  of  government.  National,  State,  and  local.  In  1937 
was  seventeen  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  How  much  is  seventeen 
and  one-half  billion  dollars?  It  is  the  total  annual  income  enjoyed 
that  same  year  by  aU  the  people  in  all  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  1913  the  cost  of  all  government  in  the  United  States  was  $34 
per  family.  Now  It  is  $540  per  family.  The  cost  of  all  government 
is  more  than  the  year's  yield  from  soil  and  earth — crops,  livestock, 
metals,  coal.  oil.  and  lumber.  It  Is  more  than  we  spend  for  food, 
clothingii  and  rent.  And  Washington  sets  the  pace!  If  we  were  to 
confiscate  every  dollar  of  every  American  Income  in  excess  of  ♦5.000 
as  shown  by  the  Income-tax  returns  It  wovild  not  pay  the  bill  for 
the  Federal  Government  alone.  Out  of  every  nine  persons  eni- 
ployed  in  the  United  States,  one — one  out  of  nine — Is  on  a  govern- 
ment pay  roll. 

Our  net  Federal  deficit  from  1931  to  1938  actually  totaled  more 
than  all  the  deficits  of  all  the  other  major  nations  of  the  world 
combined  for  that  same  period.  Our  deficit  this  fiscal  year  will 
pass  ♦4.000.000.(XX).  The  Treasury  announced  on  February  15  that 
it  had  paid  out  in  the  first  7\^  mronths  of  this  fiscal  year  ♦90.000,000 
more  than  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  whole  12  months.  In 
other  words,  every  penny  spent  from  February  15  to  next  July  is 
money  we  do  not  have  and  cannot  get,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
taxes  already  are  an  all-time  record  high. 

These  are  shocking  facts.  They  also  are  significant  facts.  New 
Tork  State  had  a  Governor  in  1932  by  the  name  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.    On  July  30,  1932,  he  said: 

"Any  government,  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little 
more  than  It  earns;  but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that 
habit  means  the  i>oorho\ise." 

He  was  right; 

The  United  States  had  a  President  In  1933  also  by  the  nante  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  On  March  10.  1933.  he  delivered  an  heroic 
message  to  the  Congress  in  which  he  dedicated  himself  bravely  to 
retrenchment  as  the  way  to  recovery,  saying: 

"Most  liberal  governments  are  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal 
policy." 

Again  he  was  right!  Indeed,  he  was  so  right  that  by  faithfully 
following  this  {>ollcy  his  administration  produced  more  economic 
recovery  In  the  subsequent  120  days  than  was  ever  previously  re- 
corded In  a  like  span  of  time  in  all  economic  history.  Then  some- 
thing happened — and  It  has  been  happening  ever  since.  We  com- 
pletely reversed  the  course.  And  that's  the  chief  thing  that  is  the 
matter  with  us.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  deterrents  to  business  and 
reemployment.  Therefore  it  Is  the  chief  hazard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democracy  in  the  United  States. 

Oh.  but  they  say,  "You  cannot  balance  the  Budget  today:  it  is 
Impossible."  Let's  be  entirely  frank  about  it.  It  Is  Impossible — 
this  year  or  next.  We  have  created  too  many  new  Instrumentalities 
of  government  in  recent  years,  many  of  which  are  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, which  the  people  would  not  permit  to  be  abandoned.  But 
we  can  stop  the  creation  of  new  instrumentalities  where  we  are. 
We  can  quit  making  new  ones  until  we  have  pruned  the  old  ones 
and  caught  up  with  the  bills  for  those  now  existing.  We  can  post- 
pone every  new  governmental  enterprise  not  immediately  essential 
and  provably  Indispensable.  We  can  clean  house,  wherever  possible. 
In  respect  to  existing  undertakings.  An  evidence  of  a  real  will  to 
thrift,  an  evidence  of  a  dependable  conservation  purpose,  will  go 
far  toward  anticipating  the  solvency  and  stimulating  the  con- 
fidence which  this  national  crisis  so  badly  needs. 

I  think  there  is  something  to  the  Presidential  theory  that  we 
must  have  an  ♦80,000,000,000  country  in  terms  of  annual  income  In 
order  to  sustain  the  Government  structure  and  the  Government 
services  now  demanded  by  the  people,  because  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  we  can  close  the  unavoidable  portion  of  the  budgetary  gap 
without  Increasing  revenue  from  increased  wealth  rather  than  from 
Increased  taxes.  But  here's  the  question:  How  shall  we  get  an 
♦80.000.000.000  country?  There  are  two  schools  of  thought.  One — 
the  one,  fortunately,  in  receding  control  of  popular  thinking  at  the 
moment — says  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  spend  your  way  to  higher  levels, 
to  borrow  yourselves  out  of  debt,  to  lift  yourselves  by  your  boot- 
straps, to  out-Ponzl  Ponzi,  and  to  bet  on  Aladdin's  lamp.  You  are 
entitled  to  correctly  suspect  that  I  do  not  belong  to  this  schooL 
The  other  school — to  which  I  do  belong — believes  that  the  quickest, 
surest  way  to  become  an  ♦80,000,000,000  country  Is  to  embrace  rea- 
sonable governmental  economy;  to  strive  toward  a  balanced  Budget; 
to  set  the  public  credit  once  more  on  firm  foundations:  to  en- 
courage public  and  private  confidence;  to  stop  the  throttling  dread 
to  more  and  heavier  taxes;  and  thus  to  stimulate  the  release  of  the 
forces  of  American  private  enterprise  and  Investment,  which,  given 
the  chance,  can  and  will  produce  the  wealth  to  make  a  sound  and 
solvent  ♦80,000,000,(XX)  country  in  which  life  once  more  will  be  a 
benediction,  and  in  which  democracy  will  be  entirely  safe. 

But  this  Is  far  from  all  that  Government  must  do  as  its  share  in 
this  partnership  recuperation.  Mind  you.  I  am  not  talking  about 
saving  business  for  its  own  sa-Ke.  I  am  talking  about  saving  busi- 
ness as  the  one  and  only  instrumentality  which  can  save  the  rest 
Of  us.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  America  has  a  vital, 
personal,  individual  stake  in  healthy  bu.siness.  The  truest  slogan  I 
ever  saw  plastered  across  the  billboards  of  this  Nation  was  that 
famous  poster  which  shouted  "What  hurts  business  hurts  you!"  It 
Is  on  that  clinical  basis  that  I  proceed. 

Government  must  do  some  other  things.  It  must  quit  putting 
Itself  into  commercial  competition  with  Its  own  citizens.  No  private 
business  can  compete  with  public  business.  The  battle  is  lost  be- 
fore it  begins.    Goveriunent  can  and  must  police  business  at  points 


where  a  definite  public  ptirpose  cannot  be  otherwise  subserved. 
Obviously,  for  example.  Government  must  effectively  regulate  mo- 
n(HX>Iy  wherever  It  ptertnits  monopoly  to  persist.  It  must  regulate 
competition,  too,  wherever  competition  Involves  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. But  all  regulation  should  be  the  minimiim  consistent  with 
a  sound  public  purpose.  It  should  not  be  the  mere  meddlesome, 
snooping,  inquisitive  activity  of  over-zealous  bureaucrats  who, 
unconsciotisly  or  otherwise,  bring  us  uncomfortably  close  to  some 
of  the  ctirses  of  totaUtarianlsm.  Why,  some  of  them  can  think 
up  so  many  questionnaires  that  the  average  businessman  spends 
half  his  time  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  answers  and  Is  finally  re- 
duced to  the  temperament  of  a  jitter-bug.  An  essential  minimiim 
of  regxilation — a  vitally  essential  maximum  of  legitimate  freedom — 
and  no  public  competition  with  private  business — that  should  be 
the  rule. 

Then  when  Government,  experimenting  In  tmexplored  fields, 
finds  that  it  has  oaade  a  mistake,  it  should  frankly  admit  its  error, 
retrace  Its  steps,  and  start  over  again.  It  should  not  doggedly  give 
the  guinea  pig  another  shot  of  poison  on  the  theory  that  its 
victim's  death  Is  preferable  to  Its  own  confession  of  Infallabllity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  confession  of  fallabillty  is  a  refreshing  and 
encouraging  thing,  because  it  is  a  human  thing,  and  nothing  is 
more  disastrous  than  to  have  our  overlords  get  the  idea  they  are 
superhuman.  We  have  very  recently  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  our 
first  contemporary  experience  with  this  human  quality.  After  2 
years  of  relentless  b<Hnbardnient,  the  Government  has  grudgingly 
confessed  that  the  •full  reserve  fund"  under  title  8  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  that  monstrosity  which  would  ultimately  acctimulate 
the  unthinkable  sum  of  ♦47.000. (XX) .(XX),  Is  utuiecessary;  and,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  necessary  for  pay-roll  taxes  to  Increase  50  per- 
cent next  year  and  200  percent  in  the  subsequent  8  years.  We  shall 
probably  be  permitted  to  legislate  accordingly.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  boon  to  every  employer  and  to  40.000.000  workers. 
It  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  that  has  happened  in  a  long 
while.  There  is  no  discredit  to  Its  authors  in  conceding  that  such 
a  far-flung  experiment  as  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  was  not  bom 
perfect — like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  The  hopeless  thing 
Is  to  pretend  otherwise. 

There  are  numerous  other  opportunities  for  this  sort  of  helpful 
appraisal  and  improvement.  Emphatically  one  of  them  Involves  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Nothing 
would  be  more  effective  as  both  sedative  and  stimulant  to  business 
than  a  realistic  resurvey  of  the  Wagner  Act.  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  welfare  but  also  for  the  best  long-range  welfare  of 
lal>or  Itself.  I  would  not  take  away  from  labor  one  single  privilege 
set  up  for  it  in  its  new  statutory  bill  of  rights.  It  Is  entitled  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  agents  of  Its  own 
choosing,  wholly  and  completely  free  from  all  duress  and  all  coer- 
cion. It  is  entitled  to  uru'elenting  protection  against  adverse 
employer  tactics,  which  in  some  Instances  have  shocked  the  public 
conscience  and  which  could  not  persist  along  with  maintained 
democracy.  But,  sectu-e  In  these  rights,  labor  itself  should  be 
selfishly  eager  to  remedy  any  inequities  embedded  In  the  original 
law,  because  it  should  be  selfishly  eager  to  pacify  Industrial  rela- 
tionships in  the  Interest  of  uninterrupted  jobs.  lAbor  harms  its 
own  cause  when  It  permits  Innocent  employers  to  be  the  helpless 
victims  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  There  is  no  sotmd  reason  why 
employers,  under  such  circim:istances,  should  not  have  the  right  to 
appeal  for  determinative  elections.  Again,  the  dignity  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  will  iinmeasurably  gain  when  contracts,  thus  vol- 
untarily achieved,  are  policed  against  Infraction.  Again,  the  board 
which  administers  the  Wagner  Act  should  be  an  Independent 
tribunal — not  plaintiff,  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  often  serving 
all  the  intolerances  of  an  inquisition.  Meanwhile,  the  law  shotild 
say  that  there  is  no  place  for  violence,  for  coercion,  for  duress,  for 
lawlessness,  or  trespass  by  anybody,  any  time,  anywhere  In  these 
or  any  other  situations. 

We  need  a  friendly,  sympathetic  meeting  of  minds  upon  these 
problems  of  employer-employee  relationships.  We  need  an  end 
to  hymns  of  hate — both  ways.  We  need  the  muttial  acknowledg- 
ment of  partnerships.  We  need  cooperation.  We  need  to  realize, 
upon  the  one  hand,  that  labor  Is  entitled  to  an  ever-broadening 
share  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  production;  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  employers  cannot  share  a  profit  until  they  are  permitted  to 
make  it.  Jobs  mtist  exist  before  they  can  be  passed  around.  We 
need  government  of  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people,  by  all  the 
people  once  again. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  one  final  thing — although  It  far  from  finishes 
a  complete  Inventory — that  government  can  do  to  create  a  fair 
chance  for  business  to  answer  "reveille"  and  "forward  march."  It 
can  remove  all  the  artificial  uncertainties  which  are  needlessly 
created  by  maintaining  vast,  floating,  executive  powers  to  be  used 
at  the  whim  and  discretion  of  the  President — ^powers  nominally 
and  rationally  and  constitutionally  exercised  by  531  Members  of 
Congress,  refiecting  the  deliberative  judgment  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Under  these  extraordinary  executive  powers — temporarily  granted 
to  serve  an  emergency  which  seems  never  to  end — the  President 
can  change,  over  night,  the  value  of  the  American  money  in  which 
business  must  figure  Its  commitments  and  expectancies.  He  can 
change,  over  night,  the  protective  tariffs  upon  which  American 
business  often  indispensably  depends  for  its  assurance  of  a  domes- 
tic market.  He  can  manipulate  a  ♦2,000,000.000  so-called  "stabili- 
zation fund"  with  no  questions  asked,  and  none  permitted.  Ha 
can  use  blank  checks  for  relief  in  almost  any  fashion  his  fancy 
dictates — and  It  too  often  dictates  blighting  competition  for  privats 
industry.  He  can  do  these  things  solely  on  his  own  responsibility 
as  completely  as  Bergen  controls  McCarthy.    In  the  face  of  such 
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xmpredlctable  hazards,  business  Is  Irresistibly  at  the  mercy  of  gov- 
ernment. More  specifically.  It  Is  at  the  mercy  of  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  where  hostile  "purges"  and  conciliatory  "appeasements"  too 
indl.scrlmlnately  succeed  each  other  to  permit  at  any  dependable 
prophecies  for  longer  than  24  hours  at  a  time.  A  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  natural  opportunities  for  business.  Ameri- 
can style,  would  be  for  Congress  to  reclaim  these  floating  powers — 
all  of  them — and  to  reestablish  a  representative  republic. 

I  must  conclude  this  analysis.  It  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story  respecting  the  perplexing  Jeopardies  that  beset  "the  state  of 
the  Union"  tonight.  For  example.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
specik  of  agriculture  and  the  fundamental  need  to  assure  It  its 
fair  share  of  the  annual  American  income.  But  I  have  wanted  to 
concentrate  upon  some  of  the  problems  in  which  my  auditors  to- 
night are  particularly  concerned.  I  have  wanted  to  concentrate 
upon  my  profound  belief  that  a  realistic  rapprochement  between 
Government  and  business — ^the  creation  of  a  new  and  sympathetic 
and  dependable  and  forward  looking  and  cooperative  "era  of  good 
feeling" — is  the  vital  American  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  recovery 
before  It  Is  too  late.  It  is  necessary  In  order  hopefully  to  antici- 
pate reemplojmient.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  national 
bankruptcy.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  stability  to  our 
Institutions.  It  Is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  8,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  H.  D.  WEATHER3 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  D.  Weatbers.  superintendent  of  education  for 
Conecuh  County,  Ala.,  in  which  he  makes  a  statement  about 
operations  in  that  county  under  the  N.  Y.  A.  The  accom- 
plishments have  been  so  large  and  the  results  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
in  that  coimty  so  constructive  that  I  have  felt  that  the  facts 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  In  that  county  should 
be  made  available  to  others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoNBCira  CouKTT  Board  of  Eottcatiom, 

Evergreen.  Ala.,  May  2,  1939. 
Senator  Bankhbad. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mh.  Bankheao:  This  letter  Is  to  tell  you  Just  how  much  the 
K.  Y.  A.  has  meant  and  is  now  meaning  to  the  schools  of  Conecuh 
County,  and  I.  as  a  schoolman,  urge  you  to  lend  your  influence  and 
support  in  making  the  N.  Y.  A.  a  permanent  educational  project  in 
Alabama.  At  present  I  am  operating  a  county-wide  N.  Y.  A.  repair 
and  building  project  in  this  county.  During  the  past  year,  with 
about  30  Negro  boys  and  a  Negro  foreman.  I  have  succeeded  in 
constructing  one  $10,000  school  building  and  a  $3,000  county-wide 
school  repair  shop.  At  present  with  this  same  group  of  Negro  boys 
I  am  building  a  brick  veneer  addition  to  the  Evergreen  City  School. 
Also,  we  have  planned  two  other  much-needed  school  buildings  in 
the  county  to  be  constructed  next  year.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
planned  to  repair  and  p>aint  25  school  buildings  in  the  county. 
Our  present  strained  school  finances  In  this  county  would  not 
have  enabled  me  to  do  any  of  the  above-mentioned  improvements. 
During  the  depression,  lor  the  past  10  years,  the  school  buildings  in 
Conecuh  County  have  become  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  our 
school  buildings  wovUd  have  been  In  a  wretched  condition.  How- 
ever, if  we  can  continue  our  N.  Y.  A.  projects  we  shall  again  get 
the  school  buildings  all  in  fine  shape.  Besides  this  the  boys  are 
learning  a  useful  trade  in  the  way  of  brick  masonry  and  carpentry 
work.  Many  of  the  boys  we  have  trained  are  now  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

In  addition  to  the  work,  as  I  have  already  explained,  we  are  oper- 
ating in  Evergreen  a  coimty-wlde  school  repair  shop.  The  workers 
In  this  shop  are  N.  Y.  A.  white  boys,  and  they.  too.  are  learning  a 
useful  trade.  We' arc  repairing  our  bus  bodies,  building  new  school 
furniture,  building  windows  and  doors,  etc.  If  we  could  continue 
for  several  years  this  shop  work  and  other  work.  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  we  can  get  the  school  buUdlngs  and  equipment  in 
Conecuh  County  In  fine  shape.  Mr.  Ledbetter,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  after  visiting  and  Inspecting  our  shop,  stated 
that  we  were  doing  some  of  the  most  constructive  work  in  Alabama, 


We  very  urgently  ask  you  to  6h 
permanent  educational  projec; 
useful  training  and  whereby 
our  county. 

Very  truly  yours. 


H.  D.  WEATHias, 
Superintcnc^nt  of  Education,  Conecuh  County. 


American  Neutrality 


EXTENSION 


HON.  GEllALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NOfTH   DAKOTA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
May  8.  1939 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Monday, 


STATEMENT  BY  T]  [EODORE  H.  HOFFMANN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Presiden 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
man  of  the  National  Counci 
ica,  Theodore  H.  Hoffmanr 
neutrality  issue. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows 


our 


£a 


xmder 
on 

(If 


The  Steuben  Society  of 
submits   to   the   Foreign 
examining   into  the   advisability 
the  following: 

First.  Bearing   In   mind   thai 
preserve  a  government  of  the 
people,  as  defined   by  Abrahai^ 
every  endeavor  to  abridge  the 
determine  for  themselves  wha; 
any    given    instance,    especially 
question  of  peace  or  war. 

While  foreign  governments 
to  the  interest  of  their  peoph 
manage  their  foreign  affairs 
vehemently  declared   themselvi 
tem  to  our  shores,   logically 
the  hands  of   one   Individual 
therefore,  deem  it  Inadvisable 
determine  in  any  given  event 
be  termed  the  "aggressor." 
inevitably  draw  us  into  a  war 

R'ght  here  may  we  siiggest 
mlBltd  by  the  "tyranny  of 
victim  of  Japan's  undeclared 
called  peace  treaty.    Would  tha ; 
and   would   China,   chafing 
burst  its  shackles,  wage  war 
as  the  "aggressor,"  a  disturber 

Then.  a?ain.  suppose  the  " 
perlalistic  countries  of  Europe 
day    risa    in    rebellion    against 
classed  as  "aggressors."  disturbl^.g 
it  then  become  our  duty  to 
from  gaining  theU-  liberty? 

If  we  as  a  people  are  of  a 
Prance  vmder  all  circumstances 
have  garnered  against  those 
say  so  In  so  many  words,  but 
stating  that  we  are  at  their 
for  the  principles  of  democrac  r 
power  politics,  and  nothing  el 

Should  these  countries  now 
clearly  understand  before  we 
struggle  for  the  domination 
control  of  the  Mediterranean 

Principles  of  democracy  have 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rus^? 
said.  "All  officials  of  the  Gov 
are   directed   to   abstain   from 
cause  irritation  to  either 
bring  Old  World   antipathies 
speech  or  conduct  to  excite 
Nation  in  friendly  foreign 
whose  official  p)csitlon  makes 
the  people,  the  mischief  of 

The  President,  being  the 
In  foreign  eyes,  ml^ht  well  tal^ 
illUBtxious  namesake. 


New  Yomc,  April  11,  1939. 
Arrierica.  foimded   in   1919.  respectfully 
Affap-s   Committee   of   the   Senate,   now 
of  amending   the   neutrality   law. 


a 
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:ORD 

aU  you  can  to  make  the  N.  Y.  A  a 
whereby  so  many  youths  will  get 
much  needed  work  will  be  done  in 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

a  statement  made  by  the  chair- 

of  the  Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 

,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 

the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 


we  are  living  under  and  wish  to 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 

Lincoln  at  Getty^urg.  we  oppooe 
ight  of  the  people  to  deliberate  and 

their  course  of  action  shall  be  in 

when    It    concerns    Itself    with    the 

may  decide  for  themselves  that  it  is 

to  empxjwer  a  single  individual  to 

own  pecp>le  having  so  often  and 

against  transplanting  such   a  sys- 

c^nnot  agree  to  place  such   power  in 

though   he  be  the  President.     We, 

to  give  the  President  the  power  to 

ho  among  contending  nations  shall 

vlng  done  so,  such  decision  wotild 

against  the  alleged  aggressor. 

hat  we  heed  the  warning  not  to  be 

China  may  soon  become  the 

var  and  be  compielled  to  sign  a  so- 

be  classed  among  the  sacred  treaties 

its   debasing    terms,    attempt    to 

Japan,  be  classed  by  the  President 

world  peace? 

subject"  p>eople  in  Asia  or  Africa,  of  Im- 

3reat  Britain,  and  France,  may  some- 

thclr    oppressors.      Would    they    be 

the  peace  of  the  world,  and  would 

ist  their  rulers  In  preventing  them 


1  Bind  to  stand  by  Great  Britain  and 

to  assist  them  in  holding  what  they 

are  asking  for  restitut.on.  let  us 

us  get  away  from  the  hvpocrisy  of 

and  call  because  they  are  fighting 

against  autocracy.    It  is  a  case  of 


w  ho 

1  •! 

be  :k 


«ct 


a;  Id 


intervene  to  check  Italy,  we  should 
that  what  is  going  on  there  is  a 
between  those  foreign  p)owers  for  the 
adjacent  waters. 

nothing  to  do  with  it.    -« 

Japanese  War,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

e(-nment — clvU.  military,  and  naval — 

either   action   or   speech   which   can 

It  is  always  unfortunate  to 

md  Jealousies  into  cur  life,  or  by 

anger  and  resentment  toward   our 

but   in   a  government   enaployee 

Im  in  a  sense  the  representative  of 

actions  is  greatly  increased." 

e  of  the  people,  especially 
note  of  these  words  uttered  by  his 


comliatant. 


laz  ds 


such 

rei  resentatlvt 
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If  amended,  the  Neutrality  Act  should  contain  a  provision  tak- 
ing from  the  President  the  power  to  impose  economic  sanctions  or 
commit  any  other  act  "short  of  war"  against  foreign  nations  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  Our  tartlT  legislation  was  never  mtended  to 
give  him  that  power.  The  American  people  have  not  given  ex- 
pression to  a  belief  that  they  have  a  world  mission  to  perform,  which 
is  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  President  should  bear  in  mind  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
he  Is  but  the  tgent  of  a  free  people  who  wish  to  remain  at  peace 
with  all  the  world. 

The  road  to  peace  lies  not  as  has  been  suggested  in  an  agreement 
to  disarm  but  rather  in  arriving  at  some  adjustment  of  the  eco- 
nomic inequalities  causing  iiniversal  unrest  among  the  nations. 
The  haves  must  surrender  to  the  have  nots  sufficient  of  their  hold- 
ings to  enable  the  latter  to  afford  a  decent  living  to  their  peoples. 
If  it  is  true  that  "new  Instruments  of  public  power  have  been  forged 
that  might  someday  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
If  they  come  into  improper  hands."  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
should  make  certain  that  those  powers  be  not  now  further  extended 
to  permit  the  creation  of  a  situation  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  which  might  force  us  into  war. 

If  "we  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny."  It  is  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  our  system  of  government  ^s  superior  to  that  of  any 
other.  Empty  phrases  about  the  blessings  of  democracy  prove 
nothing.  With  millions  out  of  employment,  millions  on  the  dole, 
Industry  at  a  standstill,  agriculture  in  a  precarious  condition,  and. 
as  the  President  himself  advertises  to  the  world  (which  includes 
the  totalitarian  states)  that  one-third  of  our  people  are  ill-housed 
and  Ul-fed.  with  a  crime  bUl  which  goes  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, corruption  In  the  ranks  of  even  the  Judiciary,  we  are  not  In  a 
position  to  boast  alwut  the  blessings  of  democracy  in  many  major 
respects. 

It  is  our  duty  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  remove  these  blots 
from  our  escutcheon. 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America  is  Interested  in  not  what  takes 
place  m  Europe.  Africa,  or  Asia.  What  it  strives  for  is  to  put  ovir 
own  house  In  order,  give  employment  to  those  that  seek  it.  and 
bring  the  greatest  modicum  of  happiness  and  contentment  to  our 
own.  We  deem  It  unfair  to  attempt  to  distract  the  attention  of 
otir  people  from  these  problems  by  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
troublous  affairs  of  state  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  Intimation 
that  we  may  become  Involved  thereto. 

For  many  years  we  have  Issued  the  slogan:  "No  Presidential 
wars."  with  all  that  these  words  imply. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Theo.  H.  Hoffmann. 


America's  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  8.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  L.  W.  STILWELL.  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment on  America's  foreign  policy  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Stilwell.  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Issue  before  this  committee  is  a  question  of  commitments. 
Will  this  Nation  tie  itself  now  to  the  British  and  their  allies  or 
will  we  keep  our  Independence? 

Any  plan  which  gives  discretion  to  the  President  means  alliance 
with  the  British.  Every  speech  and  act  of  the  President  for 
2  years  points  in  that  direction.  He  feels  Intensely  that  the 
British  are  all  right,  that  the  Cemians  are  ail  wrong,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  marry  itself  to  London  now.  Any  plan 
Which  provides  "cash-and-carry"  in  wartime  commits  us  to  Great 
Britain.  The  law  itself  might  be  technically  impartial.  But  it 
Is  the  British  who  have  the  power  to  pay  cash.  They  could  raise 
$10,000,000,000  in  gold  and  American  securities  if  they  had  to — 
enough  to  pay  for  2  years'  supply  of  United  States  war  goods.  And 
It  is  the  British  who  can  carry.  They  rule  the  seas  so  far  as 
that  Is  possible.  They  have  the  merchant  marine.  They  could 
carry  all  they  could  buy  and  buy  all  they  could  carry,  without 
any  help  from  United  States  ships  or  United  States  banks  for  at 
least  2  years.  Later  on.  when  American  business  was  all  tied  up 
with  war  orders,  the  law  could  be  liberalized  if  necessary.  The 
State  Department  knows  that  "cash-and-carry"  means  a  working 
alliance  with  the  British.    That  is  why  they  favor  it. 


On  the  other  hand  the  Neutrality  Act  as  it  stands  Is  non- 
committal. It  says  America  stays  free.  We  are  making  no  com- 
mitments, no  promises  and  no  half-promises  to  any  foreign  office. 
We  are  reserving  Judgment.  One  beauty  of  a  really  neutral  policy 
is  that  it  can  be  changed.  Later  on.  if  we  thought  we  absolutely 
had  to,  we  could  still  take  sides  in  Europe.  But  "cash-and-carry" 
or  presidential  discretion  would  commit  us  now  so  thoroughly  that 
we  could  not  back  out.  To  move  from  neutrality  to  belligerency 
to  neutrality  Is  almost  impossible.  A  great  many  Americans  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  whole  case  open,  and  to  keep  the  whole  case 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  gentlemen  should  pass  the  Plttman  or  the  Thomas 
measures  you  would  sign  away  your  constitutional  birthright. 
You  would  become  the  rubber  stamps  not  merely  of  the  White 
House  but  of  Downing  Street. 

They  tell  us  that  real  Independence  for  this  country  Is  Im- 
possible— that  we  should  be  inevitably  drawn  into  a  European 
slaughter.  That  is  plain  nonsense.  We  can  keep  out  if  we  want 
to  keep  out.  We  kept  out  offlcially  from  the  last  war  for  2% 
years.  We  kept  out  of  the  actual  warfare  for  4  years.  American 
troops  really  fought  for  only  4  months — about  8  percent  of  the 
time-duration  of  the  war.  If  Champ  Clark  had  been  President  and 
Bryan  Secretary  of  State  or  if  | a  few]  more  Senators  had  voted 
against  war,  we  would  have  stayed  out  entirely.  War  Is  not  an 
act  of  God. 

Even  better  proof  that  neutrality  is  entirely  possible  Is  the  record 
of  the  European  neutrals.  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark.  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  were  In  the  thick  of  the  whole  business,  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  pressures.  But  they  stayed  out  because  they  wanted 
to  stay  out.  And  they  are  planning  to  stay  out  again.  And  Bel- 
gium has  Joined  them.  If  little  democracies  within  gun  range  of 
a  great  war  can  keep  free,  surely  a  great  democracy  protected  by  a 
great  ocean  can  do  likewise. 

The  Jingoes  play  a  variant  on  this  theme  of  inevitability  by  scaring 
us  with  the  assertion  that  if  there  is  a  war.  and  if  the  Germans 
conquer  England  and  France,  America  will  be  next.  That  is  not 
only  plain  but  fancy  nonsense.  Any  nation  which  has  overcome 
the  British  and  French  powers  combined  will  be  so  bled  white  in 
that  process  that  it  will  be  entirely  incapable  of  further  aggression 
for  the  next  20  years.  Even  if  that  were  not  entirely  obvious,  any 
attack  on  Anrerlca  by  any  power  or  combination  of  powers  ranks 
next  to  an  attack  on  Mars  for  military  fabulcuaness.  Armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces  all  require  bases — big  bases,  heavily  supplied 
and  heavily  fortified.  And  those  bases  must  be  located  within  at 
least  1,500  miles  of  the  object  of  attack  if  any  plan  of  conquest  is 
to  have  the  slightest  chance.  There  are  no  such  bases  within  1.500 
or  3.000  miles  of  the  United  States  nor  any  sign  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a  base.  Therefore,  whatever  happens  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
the  United  States  is  safe  as  a  kitten  in  its  basket — entirely  safe. 

Another  variant  of  the  scare  propaganda  Is  the  old  cry.  "Make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  If  ever  this  people  had  experience 
with  an  idea,  it  is  with  that  idea.  We  have  tried  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  and  it  was  made  "eaSe."  I  mean  that  we  won 
the  war  and  President  Wilson  told  us  "All  Americas  ideals  have 
been  achieved."  We  have  been  growing  more  and  more  bitter  about 
that  achievement  ever  since.  We  learned  many  things  at  Versailles, 
but  one  thing  especially.  The  British  and  the  Prtnch  weren't 
Interested  in  democracy.  They  were  playing  straight  power  politics, 
and  that  was  all.  So  they  lied  to  us.  They  *  led  to  us  about  the 
causes  of  the  World  War.  Their  official  White  Books  and  Yellow 
Books  were  full  of  deliberately  altered  documents.  They  lied  to  us 
about  German  atrocities.  They  even  manufactured  tales  of  stich 
atrocities  in  London  and  in  Paris.  They  lied  to  us  atMUt  the  secret 
treaties.  We  didn't  know  that  they  bad  already  parceled  out  the 
land  grabs  they  hoped  to  make  and  that  that  was  the  main  purpose 
of  the  war.  They  lied  to  us  and  to  the  Germans  about  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  The  Germans  were  promised  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  only  for  civilian  war  damages.  But  the  Allies  tossed 
in  all  the  military  war  damages  and  produced  a  bUl  so  staggering 
that,  if  it  ever  had  been  paid,  it  would  have  required  the  transfer 
of  almost  the  entire  wealth  of  post-war  Germany.  And  they  added, 
among  many  other  items,  that  requirement  which  reaJIy  does  turn 
an  American  stomach — the  delivery  of  180.000  milk  cows  and  heifers 
at  a  time  when  German  babies  were  already  dying  for  lack  of  milk. 

If  you  gentlemen  still  feel  credulous  about  the  high  Ideals 
of  the  British  and  French  empires  you  have  only  to  observe  the 
recent  moves.  It  is  straight  power  politics  all  over  again.  The 
next  war  for  "democracy"  is  going  to  be  fought  to  maintain 
the  dictatorship  in  Poland,  or  the  dictatorship  In  Greece,  or 
the  dictatorship  in  Rumania,  or  the  dictatorship  m  Turkey,  or  the 
dictatorship  in  Portugal,  or  the  dictatorship  in  Rtissla.  When  all 
the  petty  tyrannies  of  Europe  start  lining  up  with  Britain,  and 
all  the  free  democracies  of  Europe — the  Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Scandinavians  avoid  British  "protection"  as  if 
It  were  the  plague,  we  Americans  better  all  move  to  Missouri 
and  stay  there. 

Or  the  war  for  "democracy"  will  be  fought  to  maintain  British 
domination  over  Gibraltar,  Malta.  Cjrprtis,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Tan- 
ganlka,  or  Hong  Kong — or  to  maintain  French  domination  .'n 
Morocco.  Tunis,  Syria,  Jiboutl.  or  Annam.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  300  years.  We  fought  a  war  for  Inde- 
pendence once  to  get  free  and  clear  from  such  world-wide,  arro- 
gant entanglements.  It  would  be.  perhaps,  appropriate  to  reread 
the  remarks  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Oeorge  Washington  on  lust 
this  pomt. 
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What  Tre  tried  to  Indicate  thus  far  Is  that  there  Is  no  real 
reason  for  Americans  to  concern  themselves  about  the  present 
Suropcan  muddle.  Indeed,  that  not  only  prudence  but  conunon 
honesty  and  decency  require  that  we  keep  clear  of  Exirope  as  it 
stands  at  present. 

But  there  Is  one  more  point  In  the  argument,  the  strongest 
point  of  all,  namely,  the  fact  of  modern  war.  That  fact  lies  xxnder 
and  around  every  phase  of  this  discussion. 

Suppose  that  we  did  have  real  grounds  for  mixing  Into  Europe 
(which  I  deny  entirely).  How  could  we  act  effectively  without  a 
war?     And  If  It  came  to  war,  what  would  that  mean? 

What  is  going  on  at  present  is  a  gigantic  game  of  bluff.  Both 
sides  in  Europe  are  using  the  threat  of  war  as  means  of  national 
policy.  Neither  side  Intends  war.  neither  side  wants  war.  Every- 
body prays  before  God  that  there  will  be  no  war.  But  they  pile 
up  the  armaments  In  the  hope  of  scaring  the  other  side  into  sur- 
render. Pour  men  have  hold  of  a  great  keg  of  dynamite.  The 
man  who  holds  a  fuse  the  closest  to  that  keg  without  actually 
touching  It  can  dictate  to  the  others  for  the  moment.  Yet  It  is 
desperately  clear  that  If  that  man  does  touch  off  that  dynamite, 
he  and  all  the  others  will  tie  blown  to  kingdom  come,  aiKl  nobody 
at  all  wUl  win  the  argument.     That  Is  the  picture  now  in  Europe. 

Our  Chief  Executive  wants  to  sit  In  as  a  fifth  man  around  an 
even  bigger  keg.  With  or  without  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  game  may 
work.  One  side  or  the  other  may  really  have  the  strongest  nerves 
and  scare  the  other  side  into  submission.  But  a  game  of  bluff  for 
such  high  stakes  is  very,  very  risky.  If  the  bluff  gets  called,  every- 
body will  get  exploded.  There  will  then  be  no  triumph  of  any 
principle,  no  victory  at  all  for  anyone. 

Only  an  absolutely  vital  issue  stated  very  definitely  and  accepted 
Tery  deliberately  by  the  whole  people  could  ever  Justify  America  in 
going  in  for  that  sort  of  neck-or-nothing  tactics.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  vital  issue,  there  Is  no  issue  at  all  that  has  been 
definitely  stated,  and  there  has  been  no  endorsement  or  acceptance 
of  such  big  blufllng  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or  the  people  of 
America.  So  Mr.  ELoosevelt  cannot  really  Join  the  game.  When  he 
tries  to.  every  foreign  office  in  Europe  understands  that  he  has  no 
mandate  from  his  own  people  and  simply  smiles  discreetly. 

The  other  measure  short  of  war  is  economic  aid  to  Britain  against 
Germany  after  the  Euron^ns  start  to  fight.  We  have  bad  ex- 
perience with  that,  too.  That  policy  Is  also  possible,  conceivably. 
We  might  send  aid  enough  to  really  count  and  might  not  have  to 
kill  our  boys.  But  the  probabilities  are  otherwise.  The  steps  from 
economic  aid  to  military  aid  are  fairly  straight  and  short. 

In  1915-16  we  did  send  aid  to  the  Allies — several  billion  dollars' 
worth.  That  aid  made  us  a  supply  base  for  the  allied  armies. 
Naturally  the  Germans  tried  to  cut  the  line  of  those  supplies. 
They  used  submarines.  The  submarines  sank  ships  and  drowned 
people,  and  we  got  mad  as  hornets  and  went  to  war.  If  we  had 
not  sent  supplies,  there  would  have  been  no  pwint  in  using  sub- 
marines on  the  Atlantic  trade  route,  and  we  probably  would  not 
have  been  dragged  into  war.  Of  course,  if  you  kept  American  cltl- 
lens  off  supply  ships,  that  might  mollify  our  anger  when  those 
ships  were  sunk.  But  remember  that  the  Lusitania.  the  Arabic. 
and  the  Sussex  were  British  boats — and  that  we  might  have  been 
almost  as  wratby  If  there  bad  been  no  Americans  aboard. 

The  other  thing  we  learned  in  1916  was  a  sense  of  moral  shame. 
We  were  selling  munitions  for  a  war.  getting  rich  out  of  that  sale, 
and  yet  we  weren't  willing  to  go  Into  that  war.  The  Canadians 
told  us,  and  the  whole  world  told  us,  that  we  were  "yellow."  They 
called  us  "Uncle  Shylock."  We  had  a  sneaky  feeling  they  were 
right.  Either  that  war  was  good  enough  for  us  to  fight  it  or  else 
It  wasn't  good  enough  for  us  to  collect  profits  from  it.  Americans 
cant  stand  the  charge  of  being  profiteers  In  blood  for  very  long. 
We  are  likely  to  go  into  the  war  to  wipe  off  that  stain. 

So  we  face  the  fact  of  war  itself  toward  which  all  rofids  lead. 
There  Is  Just  this  to  say  about  that,  and  it  must  be  said.  Wars  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  There  has  been  a  military  revolution. 
War  In  the  nineteenth  century  was  somewhat  of  an  adventure  for 
heroes.  War  in  the  twentieth  century  is  a  prolonged  torture  for 
Victims.  Gettysburg  was — I  speak  carefully — a  picture  as  compared 
with  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne. 

I  am  no  pacifist.  But  I  do  know  from  careful  study  and  from 
personal  experience  that  war  has  got  out  of  hand.  You  may  still 
have  one-sided  wars  as  in  Ethiopia  or  China  without  entirely  de- 
structive consequences.  But  an  up-to-date  general  Exiropean  war 
Is  literally  more  than  a  soldier  boy  can  stand.  One  million  men 
were  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Our  own  First  and  Second 
Divisions  had  25.000  casualties  each — 00  percent  killed  and 
wounded.     That  is  too  much. 

We  need  to  realize  that  the  World  War  produced  the  first  crop 
of  mental  casiialties — boys  with  sound  bodies  but  destroyed  minds. 
11  there  were  a  phonograph  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  virar  you 
would  know  why.  Or  if  we  could  reproduce  the  smells  of  war. 
Or  express  somehow  the  prolonged  agony,  lasting  weeks,  of  a  high- 
explosive  shell.  One-haLf  the  present  inmates  of  our  veterans' 
hospitals  are  mental  cases.  We  ail  know  that  returned  veterans 
(not  tralnlng-camp  veterans)  won't  talk.  They  can't  stand  it  to 
rehearse  their  memories.  We  all  know  of  ex-soldiers  who  couldn't 
hold  a  Job,  couldnt  live  with  their  families,  lost  self-control  at 
aome  slight   irritation,  finally  went  out  and  shot  themselves. 

No  coimtry  can  absorb  that  kind  of  war  result.  The  physically 
dead  are  burled  and  we  go  on.  But  the  mentally  dead  live  and 
their  Insanity  Is  contagious.  Another  war  and  if  we  really  got 
In  It,  would  corrode  this  country,  give  vis  a  whole  generation  of 
jittery,  dull,  ugly  men — men  without  courage,  without  Judgment. 


any 


hMTor 


without  skill,  without 

morality,  and  hate  their  Qovtmment. 

In  all  humlUty  I  offer  ver  r 
who   votes   for   war.   or   for 
After  that  war  you  will  hav 
suddenly    grown   old   with 
nothing  better  than  to  wipe 
for.     They  will  want  to  "get 

So  I   hope  that   this  fomnilttee 
pendence  which  means  peace 

I  know,  too.  the  heat  of  a 
fully  petition  that  the  Congr^ 
summer,   continuously    alert 
trust  this  present  Chief 


end  un, nee — men  who  despise  law,  sneer  at 


solemn  warning  to  any  statesman 

measure   that    leads    toward    war, 

to  face  a  vast  crowd  of  young  men 

In   their    eyes    who   will    want 

)ut  you  and  yours  and  all  you  stand 

;he  guys  who  sent  us  into  that." 

will  stand  for  American  Inde- 
for  us  at  least  In  our  tlnie. 
Washington  summer.     But  I  prayer- 
remain  In  session  throughout  this 
because  this   people   can   no   longer 
In  this  essential  matter. 
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VOORHIS 

CALIFORNIA 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  May  8.  1939 


FRED  A.  BLETHEN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califoi  nia.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 


including  a  ^per  on  Prosperity 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Fred  A. 


Blethen,  one  of  my  constiti  lents  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard.  Sinc< ,  however,  Mr.  Blethen  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  s^k  a  declining  price  level  rather 
than  a  stable  one,  and  since  I  disagree  with  him  about  this 

level  is  concerned,  I  wish  I  might 
say  a  word  or  two  in  intro  luction  of  his  material. 

Just  in  case  Mr.  Blether  or  anyone  else  is  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  my  monetary  control  bill.  H.  R.  4931, 
requires  a  return  to  the  192  6  price  level,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  provisions  of  '  he  bill  are  simply  that  the  mone- 
tary authority  shall  not  continue  with  an  expansion  policy 
beyond  the  point  where  pn  ctically  full  employment  has  been 
brought  about  and  in  no  case  beyond  the  point  where  the 
1926  level  of  the  buying  i  >ower  of  the  dollar  has  been  re- 
stored. My  whole  interest  is  in  a  restoration  of  our  people 
to  work.  And  that  is  the  Standard  set  in  the  bill.  The  1926 
level  is  not  a  goal.  It  is  ai  ceiling  or  limit  set  for  expansion 
imder  the  terms  of  the  bifl. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  aertainly  do  believe  that  a  rising 
price  level  is  better  than  a  falling  one  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  that  a  stable  pnce  level  would  probably  be  better 
than  either.  This  is  why  Ihe  long-range  policy  provided  for 
in  H.  R.  4931  calls  for  maintenance  of  stability  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  once  il  decent  level  of  employment  has 
been  restored. 

Some  observations  on  Mr.  Blethen's  paper  which  I  should 
like  to  make  are  the  following: 

First.  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  money  in 
active  circulation  will  afif;ct  sensitive  prices  more  quickly 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  will  affect  controlled  prices. 
Controlled  prices  are  fixed  at  the  iwint  of  maximum  return, 
alreadj'.  A  rising  price  lev  d,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  raise 
the  prices  that  are  too  loii  and  a  falling  price  level  is  least 
likely  to  bring  down  the  s\  ecific  prices  that  are  actually  too 
high. 

Second.  As  a  matter  of  listorical  fact,  farm  prices,  which 
are  the  ones  that  need  rais  ng  the  most,  have  responded  more 
quickly  and  in  wider  range  to  expansion  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  than  any  other  prices.  This  is  because 
farm  prices,  unlike  many  other  prices,  respond  quickly  to 
general  economic  influencjs. 

Ttilrd.  Mr.  Blethen  is  li  error  in  assuming  that  people 
who  desire  a  somewhat  hikher  general  price  level  intend  to 
try  to  directly  influence  sieciflc  prices  of  specific  commodi- 
ties. Everyone  recognize!  that  the  problem  of  excessive 
prices  for  certain  commoc  ities  cannot  be  solved  merely  by 
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monetary  means,  but  Involves  the  whole  complex  problem  of 
monopoly  and  Its  influences. 

Fourth.  While  obviously  it  wotild  be  ideal  to  have  all  our 
people  employed  and  to  have  their  wages  rise  while  prices 
fall,  nevertheless  It  Is  essential  to  remember  that  in  an 
economy  where  credit  is  as  important  a  factor  as  it  is  in 
ours,  it  is  probably  an  idle  dream  to  expect  to  escape  depres- 
sion under  conditions  where  debts  contracted  on  one  price 
level  must  constantly  be  repaid  in  dollars  of  greater  value 
than  those  which  were  originally  borrowed.  A  declining  price 
level — if  it  continued  long  enough — would  have  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  control  over,  and  ownership  of,  real  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  lenders  of  money.  This  is,  I  think,  basic. 
Certainly  it  is  most  important  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
And  certainly  the  increasing  private  debt  biu-den  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  the  collapse  of  1929. 

Fifth.  It  seems  to  me  idle  to  assume  that  by  means  of  a 
declining  price  level  the  particular  prices  for  certain  indus- 
trial goods  which  are  imdoubtedly  too  high  could  be  brought 
down.  So  far  as  I  know  these  are  the-Jast  prices  to  fall,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  monopoly  has  always  preferred 
to  curtail  production  and  maintain  price  rather  than  the  op- 
posite. A  declining  price  level  would  bring  down  fastest  and 
farthest  the  very  prices  which  ought  not  to  come  down. 
We  must  look  to  other  measures  to  bring  down  "sticky" 
prices  in  monopoly  industries, 

Mr.  Blethen's  paper  follows: 

PEOsPERrrr  and  the  Price  Lev^ 
(By  Fred  A.  Blethen) 

IT  THE  GENEEAL  PRICE  LEVEL  CAN  BE  BOOSTED  TO  THE   1926   LEVEL,  WILL 
PROSPERITT  EE  RETURNED  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE? 

Certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  record  which  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  price  level. 

First.  Since  manufacturing  profits  and  individual  savings  In 
1936  and  1937  reached  pre-depression  levels  (when  Brookings  In- 
stitution says  they  were  too  high)  with  a  price  level  standing  at 
from  80  to  87  percent  of  the  1926  base,  it  Is  self-evident  that  costs 
of  production  must  have  declined  to  about  80  percent  of  pre- 
depresslon  cost  levels. 

Second.  Since  profits  have  reached  pre-depresslon  levels.  It  Is 
evident  that  governmental  policies  requiring  high  taxes  and  en- 
couraging high  wage  rates  have  not  destroyed  business. 

Third.  Technological  advance  has  apparently  more  than  offset 
Increased  tax  and  wage  costs,  since  1936  manufacturing  profits 
equaled  1927  profits  approximately,  although  the  price  level  was 
^-^nly  78.6  in  1936  compared  to  95  In  1927. 

Fourth.  Further  increases  In  the  volume  of  production  will  tend 
to  reduce  costs.  If  the  price  level  does  not  fall  with  Increased  vol- 
ume, profits  win  Increase,  causing  further  concentration  of  wealth 
and  economic  unbalance,  since  present  "savings"  are  not  entirely 
Invested  In  new  productive  goods. 

Fifth.  It  seems  Improbable  that  the  price  level  can  ever  be 
forced  up  to  the  1926  base  without  a  very  decided  and  harmful 
Inflation  taking  place. 

The  last  conclusion  follows  naturally  after  the  fl.rst  four  and 
raises  the  very  serious  question  whether  continued  efforts  to  raise 
the  price  level  to  1926  levels  will  not  result  in  severe  economic 
unbalance  and  precipitate  further  business  depression. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency during  the  hearings  on  the  Federal  Reserve  bill  of  1938. 
Prof.  Chester  A.  Phillips,  dean,  State  University  of  Iowa,  made  the 
very  comprehensive  statement  that  "If  costs  of  production  in  terms 
of  human  effort  fall  and  prices  are  not  allowed  to  fall,  a  vlo^us 
element  of  Inflation  enters."  In  other  words,  dangerous  Inflation 
can  be  caused  by  a  falling  cost  level  If  the  price  level  does  not 
foUow  It  down  closely.  In  the  same  manner  that  rising  prices  with 
a  fixed  cost  level  can  cause  Inflation. 

This  fact  is  often  overlooked  and  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
stable  price  level  of  1922  to  1928  was  a  healthy  condition,  when 
In  truth  the  conditions  of  unbalance  existing  during  that  period 
were  building  up  stresses  that  finally  broke  In  the  economic  storm 
of  1929  and  .the  following.  The  twenties  were  years  of  great  Indus- 
trial advancement.  Technological  advance  was  Improving  produc- 
tion methods  and  bringing  down  costs  with  great  rapidity.  When 
prices  failed  to  follow  lowered  costs,  net  profits  Increased  and 
huge  sums  In  the  form  of  dividends  went  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  population.  About  one-third  of  the 
savings  during  this  period  went  Into  additional  capital  goods 
(Brookings — Formation  of  Capital),  and  the  balance  served  no  pur- 
pose except  to  Inflate  the  price  of  securities  and  real  estate. 

If,  In  complete  disregard  of  the  historical  record,  there  are  those 
who  Insist  on  continuing  the  attempt  to  raise  the  price  level  back 
to  the  1926  base,  they  should  be  willing: 

First.  To  explain  the  exact  method  by  which  they  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Second.  To  show  some  historical,  statistical,  or  sclentlflc  evidence 
that  their  plan  Is  feasible. 

Third.  To  indicate  Just  which  of  the  813  conunodltles  compris- 
ing the  price  index  are  going  to  be  raised  and  bow  much. 


It  isn't  possible  by  the  mere  wave  of  a  wand  to  raise  the  entire 
price  level  uniformly,  so  that  all  classes  wiU  share  equally.  It 
lan't  possible  to  raise  some  items  of  the  Index  at  aU  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  on  these  Individual  Items.  For  example, 
"rubber"  Is  now  at  about  30  percent  of  the  1926  level.  This  com- 
modity is  produced  entirely  outside  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  control  over  production  costs,  and  these  costs  at  the  plantation 
have  declined  from  about  12  cents  a  pound  to  less  than  5  cents 
a  pound.  It  U  evidently  absurd  to  attempt  to  raise  this  Individ- 
ual price.  It  might  be  done,  however,  by  levying  a  tariff  of  sev- 
eral times  the  value  of  the  rubber.  This  would  raise  the  cost  and 
price  levels  of  all  rubber  goods  and  help  boost  the  price  index. 
Rubber  carries  about  one-half  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  entire 
813  items  on  the  Index;  It  therefore  is  important  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  with  it. 

Then  there  are  such  Items  as  bituminous  coal,  carrying  over 
4  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  index  and  now  at  99  percent  of  the 
1926  level;  and  electricity,  with  a  weight  of  2i'3  percent  at  a  present 
index  of  105;  all  metal  products,  carrying  a  weight  of  15>/a  percent, 
now  at  95.7  percent. 

These  Items,  and  many  others,  do  not  offer  much  leeway  toward 
a  price  raise;  in  fact.  If  Congressman  Rankin's  carefully  prepared 
statistics  are  to  be  credited,  electric  rates  are  now  about  double 
what  they  should  be.  As  for  metal  products,  some  of  the  greatest 
technological  advances  have  been  made  In  this  field. 

Some  Items  of  the  Index  must  be  very  low  to  counterbalance 
these  high  Items,  since  the  total  index  stands  at  about  80. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  low-Index  Items.  Petroleum  prod- 
ucts, for  example,  stood  at  60.5  In  1937  and  55.9  In  1938.  Profits  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Industry  were  10.2  percent  of  net  worth  In  1937 
and  4.7  percent  of  net  worth  In  1938.  Not  a  starving  industry  yet» 
and  one  which  has  foimd  ways  and  means  to  hold  prices  at  prac- 
tically the  same  level  year  In  and  year  out.  (For  profits  of  major 
Industries  In  1937  and  1938,  see  National  City  Bank  Bulletin  for 
March  1939.)  How  much  should  this  Item  be  raised?  It  is  » 
weighty  one,  carrying  632  percent  of  the  Index. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  farm  products  are  low,  and  there  Is  a 
big  clamor  to  do  something  about  them.  However,  poultry  and 
livestock  were  above  the  average  of  the  Index  even  In  1938.  Gralna 
were  only  60.8  as  a  group,  carrying  about  3  percent  of  the  weight, 
while  at  least  one  of  the  grains,  barley,  was  above  the  general  index 
and  stood  at  81.1. 

Wheat  stood  at  from  50  to  59  on  the  Index,  according  to  grades, 
and  sold  for  from  77  to  92  cents  per  bushel.  Perhaps  wheat 
shotild  sell  for  $1.50  a  bushel  or  more,  but  It  doesn't  square  with 
cost  figures  that  show  that  wheat  can  be  and  has  been  produced 
on  efficient  farms  In  Texas  for  as  little  as  40  cents  a  bushel.  It 
would  seem  that  we  might  look  ahead  with  hope  to  the  day  when 
efficient  wheat  production  will  bring  the  "staff  of  life"  within  reach 
of  the  poorest  family,  but  Instead  of  that  we  sit  up  nights  evolving 
a  plan  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  for  all  time  at  $1.25  a  bushel  (new 
A.  A.  A.  plan),  or  we  attack  the  problem  from  another  angle  and 
strive  to  boost  the  price  level  to  the  1926  base,  which  would  give 
us   $1.50   wheat. 

Cotton  Is  one  of  the  farm  crop  problem  items.  It  carries  a 
weight  of  less  than  2  percent  of  the  index  and  sold  for  slightly 
less  than  9  cents  a  pound  in  1938.  at  50  percent  of  the  1926 
Index  level.  If  we  double  the  price  of  cotton,  to  18  cents  a 
pound.  It  will  raise  the  Index  about  1*^  percent.  Then  what  will 
happen  to  profits  when  the  Rust  cotton  picker  Is  placed  into 
operation. 

Silk  and  rayon  are  low  industries  on  the  index.  CJombined,  they 
stand  at  only  293  percent  of  the  1926  level.  While  we  have  no 
control  over  silk  costs  and  rumor  has  It  that  Japan  reaps  a  rich 
harvest  from  her  silk  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
doing  considerable  with  rayon  costs.  This  new  indvistry  lends 
itself  admirably  to  mechanization,  and  It  Is  hardly  safe  to  say  that 
even  present  low  costs  will  not  be  lowered.  The  low  prices  re- 
turned to  the  Industry  profits  of  9.3  and  4.1  percent  in  1937  and 
1938.  respectively. 

Table  1  lists  the  principal  groups  of  the  Index,  shows  the  esti- 
mated volume  In  exchange  In  1937,  the  1938  average  Index  level, 
and  the  weight  that  each  group  carries  In  the  Index. 

An  analysis  of  the  complete  list  of  Items  on  the  index,  together 
with  other  known  data  concerning  costs  and  profits  in  certain  In- 
dustries, gives  convincing  evidence  that  a  moderate  rise  of  price* 
In  low  profit  industries  may  be  wholly  desirable  but  that  sucli 
Justified  Increases  will  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  total  Index 
to  the  1926  level.  If  we  Insist  upon  raising  the  Index  to  the  base 
level  we  will  be  setting  the  stage  for  a  perpetual  state  of  economic 
unbalance. 

Tablx  1. — WhoUsale  price  level 


CoDimodity 

1937  estimated 
valup  in  ex- 
change 

1938 
ladei 

Weijrtit  in 
index 
8ub-0 

fTOUp 

All  oommod 'ties ...... . „ 

»47.210,74«.OOO 

78.6 

Percent 

im.o$ 

Farm  products ........ .... 

8, 476. 64a  000 

68.5 

17  flA 

Or&inj 

Livestock  and  poultry 

other  tarm  products .«. 

1.  396.  607.  000 
3.001,100,000 
4,  07H,  873,  000 

oas 

79.0 
63  » 

XM 
ft.  35 
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Tabli  1. — Wholetale  price  level — Continiied 


Ccmmodlty 

l»!7  estimated 

value  in  ex- 

cbange 

1938 
index 

Weifbt  in 
index 
sub-a 
puup 

yoods...  

SI  1. 3IA.  021. 000 

73.6 

Peretnt 
19.21 

Dairy  prodorU „._„_„_.____„.. 

Cereal  prcxlucu ..„„.„. 

1,  9153,  314.  (TOO 
1,7«>,9.M,I«0 
1,  332,  (m.  000 
3,587,340,000 
2,672.37^,000 

72.8 
78.4 
58.2 
83.3 
67.5 

Z14 
3.73 

Fruits  aod  vegetables 

1.09 

Meats „ 

Other  (ood<i. 

7.59 
4.66 

HMfw  an'l  l«»t>«r  pfMlnrt^ 

i.6(».  06aoao 

92.8 

3.39 

8boes 

HiJes  and  skins 

Leather 

766, 863, 000 
299. 593, 000 
352. 479. 000 
184, 125, 000 

102.2 
73.6 
83.7 
98.5 

1.63 
.63 

.75 

Other  leather  prodacts 

.30 

Ttitilf"  proHor** ,   . .  , 

3,758,586.000 

66.7 

7.98 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods  ...  .. -- 

1, 07fi,  787. 000 
l,9W,229,ron 
379. 11 «,  000 
2ftR.  4112.  (100 
721,270,000 
24<J.  G9^.  000 

82.9 
65.4 
60.3 
29.3 
77.4 
6.1.5 

123 
2.25 

no<dery  and  anderwesr 

.80 

Filk  ami  rayon  .     .      

.67 

Woolen  and  worsted      

1.53 

Other  textile  jiroduct3     

.53 

Fne!  and  lighting 

7,459,529.000 

7«.5 

15.80 

Anthrvite ^ 

Bituminous  coal . ..„.„„.... 

5fil.9^«.000 
l,9(M,8.'^2,f«) 

4«1. 51.^.000 
1,11', 7W,  000 

432,  492,  ono 
2.  986.  925. 000 

78.0 
99.0 
104.8 
84.6 
8fi.2 
85.9 

L19 

4.03 

Coke „„ 

Electricity „ 

.98 
2.35 

Oas.-  - 

.92 

Petroleum  products ... 

6.M 

Metal  and  metal  products 

7.2gQ.961.000 

95.7 

15.45 

Afrricultuml  implements 

306.  f 97. 000 
3,427,157.000 
2,5:i5,  174.IK10 
l,tOS,298,«iO 

122.C35.000 

95.5 
98.fi 
95.4 
728 
78.5 

44 

Iron  and  steel..' „ 

7.26 

Mot'"ir  vehicles           ..  . 

5  37 

Nonferrous  melals  

3:  13 

Plumbing  and  heatinf.. 

.28 

Buiklins  m>^ti^riah    . 

3.460.617.000 

gas 

5.67 

Brick  and  tile 

22D.S.V\000 
24«.  7:i5.  000 
8311.117.000 
5WJ.  324.  («« 
122,  535.  (WO 
Ifio.  630.  uOO 
1,193.321,000 

91.0 

9.S.5 

9a4 

81.3 

78.5 

111.0 

92.7 

47 

Cerrent     .. 

52 

Lumber . 

L97 

Paint  Hud  paint  materiab 

1  25 

Pluinbine  iind  heating.. 

Etructurjl  steel 

Other  buildioe  materials 

L40 

ChMn|<^5  'TiA  firvigs. 

9l2. 601. 000 

77.6 

L  76 

Chemicals 

Drups  and  pbarmaceuticala 

621.347,000 

117,736.000 

63,483.000 

110.035,000 

81.6 
73.9 
69.  2 
72.2 

1.15 
25 

Fertilizer  materials „ 

13 

Fertiliier?,  mixed 

23 

Housefumisliing  goods 

1. 272. 597, 000 

86.8 

170 

Furnishings 

Furniture 

69&301,000 
57G,2W.,000 

90.8 

82.8 

1.4S 
L22 

Miscellaneous 

4. 767,  202  000 

73.3 

10  10 

Auto  tires  and  tubes 

1.002.852.000 
285,719.000 

1,001,697.000 
240,731,000 

122^203,000 

57.7 
76.9 

85.0 
30.5 
81.5 

1 12 

Cattle  feed.- 

Pai»er  ^xu\  pulp 

Rubber,  crude 

.63 

112 

51 

Other  misceUaoeous 

172 

Raw  materials .._ 

Seminianufoctured 

VA,  70*!.  S87.  000 
3, 8«fi,  7(>7, 000 
2&,fil'i,  152,000 
38, 1K\,  106.  WO 
29,670,761,000 

72.0 
75.4 
82.2 

80.6 
81.7 

29.03 
8  25 

Fini,>;he<l  [inxliicts 

All  commodities  other  than  larm 

6172 
82.05 

All  commodities  other  than  tarm  and  foods. . 

62.84 

Prepare«i  from  Bulletin  6236  Issued  by  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  June  1938; 
Id  Bulletin  Serial  No.  R.  682,  Wholesale  Prices,  for  L>ecemt>er  an:l  year  1938. 

The  Naval  PoUcy  of  the  United  States 

^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8, 1939 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  OP  VIRGINIA.  1£AY  5, 

1939 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 


Hon.  Colgate  W.  Daroen, 
of  Representatives,  before 
Richmond  on  May  5.  1939 


\  ember  of  the  United  States  House 
the  students  of  the  University  of 


fornied 


turn 


asseit 


Increiise 


Mr.  President,  young  ladles 
ure  to  be  with  you  here  todiy 
visit  again  a  great  institutlor 
notable  contribution  to  the 
to  those  States  which  He  souti 
memories  of  friendships 
was  a  student  at  Charlottesville 
that  these  friendships  have 
that  no  small  part  of  the 
rived  from  contacts  and  frle: 
here. 

I  regret  that  It  was  not 
Davs  Sattektield,  to  Join  me 
congressional  district  which 
of  Representatives.    However 

The  subject  chosen  for  thii 
United  States,  is  at  l>est  an 
field.     I  warn  you  that  the 
means  those  of  an  expert  but 
Interested  in  the  subject 

In  order  to  properly 
be  necessary  to  review  in  a 
have    transpired    aince    the 
events,  far  flung  though  thej 
charted  our  course  in  sea 

Following  the  Spanish 
terest  in  the  Navy  on  the  par 
no  doubt,  by  the  success  of 
Spaniards.     This   Interest   wai 
those  of  our  citizens  who 
claimed  that  we  had  become 
that  we  acquire  certain 
as  the  reward  for  victory 

It  is  fair,  I  think,  to 
was  part  and   parcel   of  the 
to  sweep  tlie  country  at   the 
come  of  age,  and  to  protect 
fact,  need  to  materially 

Although  we  are  now,  40 
selves  of  the  guardianship  o] 
step   of  Asia — and.   incidentally 
we  shall  be  successful — there 
acquisition  contributed   in  a 
naval  forces  in  the  early  yean 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  on 
of  the  Navy,  gave  added 
standing  this  development, 
great  enough  in  1914  to 
ligerent  parties  to  respect 
that,  had  our  naval  strengtli 
prevented  the  launching  of 
warfare  by  Germany,  which 
entry  into  the  World  War. 

On  June  28,  1914,  a  young 
the   Archduke   Francis   ~ 
capital  of  Bosnia.    These 
and  were  in  truth  heard 
1  month  later,  the  great 
land,  following  a  review  held 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  its 
night  through  the  straits  of 

Europe  was  mobilizing  and 
ration  of  war  by  various  powe^ 
and  whose  navies  were 

The  struggle  which  ensued 
and  wore  on  for  4  desperate 

Pew  of  us  believed  as  we 
grim  happenings  that  before 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  be 
and  the  United  States  Navy 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  in 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
Every  effort  was  made   on 
from  becoming  involved  in 
and  1916  we  Intervened  In 
to  put  down  revolutions  whlth 
These  expeditions  carried  out 
in  the  interest  of  peace  in 
the  struggle  going  on  in 
dlfBcultles  in  Europe  had 
ing    in    revolution    which 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  ol 
be  observed  that  for  more 
these  countries  have  been  far 

Wilson's   task   was   by    no 
of  strict  neutrality  was 
sea  forces,  and  land  forces  to 
for.     Too  late  he  was  to  lean  i 
tis  the  victim  of  those  who 
on  our  rights.    Both  sides 
wise  might  have  been  avoided . 

By   1916  it  had   become 
President  that  such  a  cours< 


and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  genuine  pleas- 
It  affords  me  an  opportunity  to 
of  learning,  one  which  has  made  a 
^untry  as  a  whole  and  in  particular 
of  the  Potomac.     I  call  back  pleasant 
here  during  visits   made   while   Z 
and  it  Is  most  gratifying  to  realize 
cokitinued.    You  will  find  In  later  years 
pleisure  to  be  had  from  life  will  be  de- 
i]|lshlps  formed  while  you  are  students 

pebble  for  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 

on  this  trip  to  Richmond  and  the 

he  so  ably  represents  In  the  House 

I  bring  you  his  best  wishes. 

discussion,  the  Naval  Policy  of  the 

excursion  into  a  technical  and  difficult 

I  entlments  here  expressed  are   by  no 

rather  the  observations  of  a  layman 

apprajLse  our  present  naval  policy  It  will 
4ursory  fashion  certain  events  which 
of    the    century,    becavise    these 
may  have  been,  have  iinmi«ftj»fc^Bh'y 
power. 
American  War  there  wm  a  revival  of  In- 
of  our  people,  an  interest  awakened, 
our  fleet   in  operations  against  the 
nourished   and  greatly   enlarged   by 
strategically  situated  in  high  places,  pro- 
world  power  and  successfully  urged 
Span^  colonies,  notably  the  Philippines, 


and 


that  this  Impetus  to  naval  power 
X)llcy  of  imperialism,   which   started 
close  of  the  last  century.     We  had 
our  distant  possessions  we  did,  in 
our  sea  forces, 
^ars  later,  attempting  to  divest  our- 
the  islands  which  lie   at  the  door- 
it   is  my  fond  hope  that   in  this 
can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
major  way  to  the  expansion  of  our 
of  1900. 

of  his  Interest  and  his  knowledge 

to  its  development.    Notwlth- 

l^wever,  our  strength  at  sea  was  not 

our  commerce  and  force  the  bel- 

rights  at  sea.     It  is  barely  possible 

been  great  enough,  it   might  have 

program  of  unrestricted  submarine 

the  end  contributed  so  much  to  our 


accc  unt 
im  >etus 
,  h  ow 

prot  ;ct 
our 
^Ji 
the 


fanatic  named  Princep  assassinated 

Ferdinand   and   his   wife    at    Sarajevo,    the 

shots  ignited  a  smoldering  Europe 

arotiid  the  world.    At  5  p.  m.  on  July  28, 

Brl^sh  Fleet  then  concentrated  at  Port- 

at  Spithead  but  a  short  time  before, 

var  base  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  passed  at 

Dover  without  hghts. 

August  1,  3,  and  4  marked  the  decla- 

^  whose  troops  were  already  marching 

for  all  eventualities, 
engulfed  most  of  the  civilized  world 
exhausting  years, 
itad  the  newspaper  accounts  of  these 
the  cataclysm  had  run  its  course  the 
ilanted  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
^fould  be  patrolling  the  North  Sea. 

Europe  President  Wilson  determined, 

ijiaintain  a  course  of  strict  neutrality. 

part  to  prevent  the  United  States 

he  struggle.     During  the  years  1915 

affairs  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo 

broke  out  in  these  two  cotintries. 

by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were 

Caribbean  and  formed  no  part  of 

,  although  It  is  probable  that  the 

mi*:h  to  do  with  the  unrest,  culminat- 

both    Haiti    and    San    Domingo 

the  World  War.     However,  it  must 

t^an  100  years  the  affairs  of  both  of 

from  tranquil. 

means  an   easy   one.     His  observance 

accompanied  by  a  policy  of  limiting  our 

the  establishments  already  provided 

that  this  step  served  only  to  make 

1  ound  it  In  their  Interest  to  trespass 

sul  (Jected  us  to  treatment  which  other- 


hls 


tie 


t]ie 


EuDpe 


sv  ept 


apparent  to  the  country  and   to   the 
was  not  In  our  Interest,  and  In  a 
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speech  at  St.  Louis  on  February  3.  1916,  he  declared  for  "Incom- 
parably the  most  adequate  navy  in  the  world."  He  persuaded 
Congress  to  take  this  view,  and  in  August  1916  there  was  author- 
ized the  largest  naval-building  program  ever  undertaken  by  this 
country  up  to  this  time.  The  program  called  for  the  construc- 
tion m  3  years  of  10  giant  battleships.  6  great  battle  cruisers,  10 
cruisers,  50  destroyers,  67  submarines,  and  13  miscellaneous 
vessels. 

It  is  Interesting  to  bear  In  mind  that  thU  great  program  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  war  abroad.  In  fact,  it  was  followed  by  a 
rational  election  in  which  the  greatest  possible  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  President  had  been  able  to  keep  us 
out  of  war. 

I  shall  not  touch  on  that  period  which  is  so  well  known  to  aU 
of  you — 1917  and  1918 — during  which  we  participated  In  the  war 
in  Europe,  drawn  in  flnaUy  by  a  combination  of  circun[istance8 
difficult  at  best  to  analyze,  and  certainly  too  Involved  to  be  dis- 
cussed In  this  talk. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  suddenly  In  the  fall  of  1918.  Germany, 
her  allies  beaten  and  broken,  caved  in  from  within.  Strange  to 
say.  revolution  broke  out  not  in  the  army  that  had  stood  for  months 
the  most  frightful  punishment  from  the  Allies  now  invigorated 
and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  and  participation  of  the  American 
armies,  but  in  the  fleet— where  the  men.  grown  restive  from  inac- 
tlcn  and  confinement.  Joined  with  the  discontented  and  poorly  fed 
civilian  workmen  and  ran  up  the  red  flag  of  revolution. 

There  gathered  at  VersaUles  a  group  to  formulate  a  lasting  peace. 
A  world  grown  weary  of  war  hoped  to  compose  its  differences  and 
write  a  new  chapter  in  human  affairs.  How  miserably  they  failed 
is  no  part  of  this  story.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  Imply  that  there  was 
lacking  a  spirit  to  succeed.  Certainly  most  of  those  who  gathered 
there  wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  guarantee  peace  for  the 
future.  President  Wilson  believed  that  he  had  evolved  a  plan 
which  was  destined  to  substitute  reason  for  force  and  the  confer- 
ence table  for  the  battlefield.  Unfortunately,  such  was  not  to 
happen.  He  has  followed  the  other  giants  who  labored  there  down 
the  silent  and  endless  corridors  of  time.  But  note  this  well :  Wood- 
row  Wilson  marked  an  era  in  world  affairs  and  he  has  thrown  to 
succeeding  generations  a  torch  which  may  yet  light  the  way  to 
world  peace.  Probably  not  in  my  lifetime  or  vours,  but  some  place 
in  the  years  ahead  force  must  give  way  to  reason. 

The  United  States  neither  asked  nor  received  ansrthing  in  return 
for  her  gigantic  efforts  in  the  World  War.  She  set  her  face  reso- 
lutely toward  a  return  to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  great  naval  pro- 
gram of  1916  was  well  under  way.  Its  completion  would  leave  us 
with  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  The  task  of  demobilizing  our 
great  Army  and  Navy  was  started.  No  decision  was  made  as  to  the* 
fleet  itself  for  the  time  being;  the  task  was  too  great  to  be  accom- 
plished at  once. 

By  1921  the  general  demobilization  was  over,  and  the  United 
States  turned  its  attention  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  still  further 
military  expenditures.  The  war  depression  nad  set  in.  and  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  meet  the  falling  off  of  revenue  by  a  cut 
in  expenses.  Then,  too.  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the 
destruction  of  her  once  powerftil  fleet  made  it  seem  advisable  to 
attempt  to  reach  an  accord  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  world's  naval 
tonnage. 

In  May  1921  the  Congress  agreed  to  a  resolution  to  this  end. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Borah,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  1921  the 
Five  Power  Naval  Conference  met  at  Washington.  There  were  rep- 
resented Great  Britain.  France.  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

The  comparative  position  of  the  three  greatest  naval  powers  at 
the  time  of  the  conference  was  roughly  this: 


Oroat  Britain 
I'nited  ^tutes 
Japan 


Emit 


1.01.V825 
459,328 


Building 


17Z000 
618.000 
289.130 


With  our  program  completed,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  we  would 
have  occupied  a  predominant  position  Insofar  as  naval  strength 
was  concerned.  Not  only  was  this  true  but  the  financial  resources 
of  this  country  made  it  possible  lor  tw  to  maintain  or  augment 
this  great  force  If  necessary.  ^ 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  conference  was  decisive. 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  made  the  opening  speech  of  the  conference  fol- 
lowing President  Harding's  address  of  welcome,  declared  forthwith 
for  an  absolute  stabilization  of  the  capital  ships  of  the  fire  powers 
represented  for  a  period  of  years.  His  program  called  for  imme- 
diate and  positive  action  toward  naval  disarmament. 

Translated  into  figures,  the  proposal  meant  that  the  United 
States  should  scrap  15  capital  ships  actually  under  construction — 
618.000  tons — along  with  15  older  vessels,  amounting  to  227,740  tons. 
Great  Britain  should  scrap  4  new  ships  which  were  being  laid 
down — 172.000  tons — along  with  19  older  ships — 411.375  tons.  Japan 
was  to  give  up  her  building  program  and  should  scrap  7  ships  under 
construction — 289.130  tons — along  with  10  older  ships — 159.828  tons. 
Certainly  this  was  disarmament  on  a  gigantic  scale — and  at  a 
cost  in  naval  totuiage  greater  to  us  than  any  other  power  Involved. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discins  the  situation  as  it  affected 
Italy  and  Prance,  since  both  of  these  navies  were  far  below  the 
big  three  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there  were  involved,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  certain  problems  bearing  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  need  not  detain  us  here. 


Upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  capital-ship  strength  of  the 
big  three  would  be  as  follows:  I 
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This  would  establish  roughly  the  ratio  d-slred  of  5:5:3.  The 
excess  in  tonnage  of  the  British  being  offset  by  the  fact  that  her 
ships  were  older  than  ours. 

Certain  adjustments  were  agreed  to:  Great  Britain  being  allowed 
to  replace  four  of  her  older  ships  by  two  larger  new  ones — the 
Rodney  and  the  Nelson.  Japan  was  allowed  to  substitute  In 
scrapping  the  Settsu  for  the  Mutsu.  The  Mutsu.  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ships  afloat,  had  Just  been  completed  and  had  Joined  the 
Japanese  fleet.  The  school  children  of  Japan  had  contributed  to- 
ward the  construction  of  this  giant  and  their  Government  was  not 
willing  to  agree   to  scrap  her. 

France  and  Italy  came  into  line  on  the  capital-ship  agreement 
and  were  allotted  175.000  tons  each. 

The  agreement  finally  reached  provided  for  the  equality  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at  525,000  tons  each  of  capital 
ships — 315.000  tons  for  Japan  and  175.000  tons  each  for  Italy  and 
France,  and  a  stabilization  at  this  point  for  10  years  from  1922 
The  size  of  capital  ships  was  placed  at  not  more  than  35.000  tons 
with  guns  not  greater  than  16-lnch  caliber.  One  exception  was 
made— the  Hood  of  the  British  Navy,  which  was  already  commit 
sloned.  was  retained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  was  a  little 
above  41,000  tons.  The  life  of  the  capital  ship  was  set  at  20  year! 
and  a  system  of  replacements  was  agreed  upon  to  start  in  1931 

Agreement  was  also  reached  as  to  aircraft  carriers — guns  being 
limited  to  8  inches  In  caliber  and  tonnage  as  follows:  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  135.000  tons  each;  Japan  81,000  tons: 
Prance  and  Italy  54.000  tons  each,  with  a  maximum  displacement 
of  27.000  tons.  To  the  27.000  tonnage  limitation  there  was  pro- 
vided an  exception  permitting  two  ships  of  33,000  tons  each.  This 
permitted  us  to  convert  two  of  our  battle  cruisers  then  building 
Into  aircraft  carriers — and  they  are  today  our  two  largest — the 
Saratoga  and  the  L^xtn^fon. 

The  above  agreements,  along  with  the  limitation  of  cruisers  to 
10.000  tons  each  with  no  limitation  as  to  numbers,  represent  the 
conclusions  ol  the  conference  insofar  as  fleet  strength  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  Japanese  demanded  and  received  a  guarantee  that  the 
status  quo  would  be  maintained  Insofar  as  insular  naval  bases  in 
the  western  Pacific  were  concerned. 

The  agreement  covering  other  Incidental  matters  and  containing 
certain  escape  provisions  provided  for  further  consultation  and 
was  signed  In  the  city  of  Washington  on  February  6.  1922. 

The  sacrifice  made  by  the  United  States  in  this  effort  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace  was  by  far  greater  than  that  made  by  any  of 
the  other  parties  participating.  Our  willingness  to  go  this  far  can 
be  accounted  for,  I  believe,  by  reason  of  two  vaguely  related  views 
then  entertained  by  our  i>eople.t 

First  of  all  we  believed  that  tB?  World  War  had  In  fact  gone  far 
toward  destroying  militarism  and  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. We  felt  that  great  navies  and  great  armies  would  no  longer 
be  necessary — Germany  under  the  terms  of  'Versailles  had  been 
forced  to  disarm  and  the  Allies  who  signed  the  treaty  had  bound 
themselves  to  disarm  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  we  never  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  oiu"  people  were  in  accord  with  this  view.  We 
were  not  only  tired  of  war  but  we  were  tired  of  armament. 

Second,  we  were  returning  rapidly  to  our  old  position  of  isola- 
tion. Ovir  dreams  of  empire  were  gone.  We  were  appraising  more 
reallsticly  our  problems.  The  Philippines,  mstead  of  being  the 
gateway  to  the  richest  market  in  the  world,  had  become  an  expen«> 
slve  ward.  Not  only  were  financial  sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  living  in  the  Islands,  but  labor  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  Philippines  were  in  competition  with  continental 
labor  and  products. 

We  were  anxious  to  lighten  our  commitments  abroad  and  restrict 
our  efforts  to  home  markets  and  home  Industry. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  determination  we  refused  to  ratify  the 
■Versailles  Treaty  and  led  the  way  in  naval  dlFarmament.  Our  Naval 
Establishment  was  to  be  used  for  defense  only.  Our  foreign  trade 
was  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Otir  foreign  policy  had  again 
dictated  our  naval  policy.  This  time  it  brought  about  a  great  re- 
duction In  naval  power.  Just  as  following  the  War  with  Spain  it 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  expansion. 

This,  however,  was  not  true  insofar  as  the  other  participants  were 
concerned.  The  Umitatlons  agreed  upon  by  them  grew  out  of  no 
real  change  so  far  as  national  policy  was  concerned.  Economy  was 
the  controlling  factor,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ne- 
cessity, certainly  so  far  as  the  present  was  concerned,  of  great 
naval  power  no  longer  existed.  Germany's  Navy  was  no  longer  a 
challenge  to  Great  Britain.  Prance  and  Italy  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  a  balance  of  power  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  Japan, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  status  quo  in  the  western  Pacific,  had 
accomplished  in  fact  a  material  net  Increase  in  naval  power  by 
agreeing  to  the  limitetions.  Her  Interests  in  Asia  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  British  and  United  States  limitations, 
coupled  with  our  agreement  not  to  fortify  our  Pacific  islands,  left 
her  with  preponderant  power  In  the  East. 
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The  Washington  Naval  Conference  had  opened  the  door  of  Asia 
to  Japan.  Whether  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  great 
navies  would  have  prevented  the  invasion  of  China  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  definiiely  answered.  That  they  were  unable  in 
1930  to  accomplish  this  had  they  desired  Is.  I  think,  beyond  dispute. 

The  Washington  Conference  which  set  limitations,  as  we  have 
•een,  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  was  followed  in  1926 
and  1927  by  conversations  between  the  powers  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These  conversations  terminated 
without  any  agreement  being  reached.  However,  at  the  same  time 
air.  Coolidge  In  a  message  to  Congress  on  February  10.  1927.  and  by 
memorandum  the  same  day  proposed  to  the  Washington  Conference 
powers  that  their  delegates  to  the  League  meeting  should  be  em- 
powered to  negotiate  an  agreement  further  limiting  naval  arma- 
ment by  covering  the  classes  not  covered  in  the  agreement  of  1922, 
viz.  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines. 

Great  Britain  and  Japan  accepted.  France  and  Italy  refused,  and 
the  conference  met  in  Greneva  on  June  20.  However,  both  France 
and  Italy  were  represented  unolQcially.  The  negotiations  were  fruit- 
less, and  the  conference  adjourned  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
conference  fixed  for  1931  by  the  Washington  treaty  should  be  held 
earlier.  At  a  later  date  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  able  to  compose  many  of  the  differences  which  divided  them 
in  1927.  and  as  a  result  of  conversations  held  during  1929.  the  two 
states  laid  the  grotindwork  for  an  agreement  in  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1930. 

Unfortunately,  we  .suffered  badly  in  the  years  following  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  continue  our  naval 
building  m  these  categories  left  free  by  the  agreement.  The  other 
partini  added  greatly  In  this  Interval  to  their  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  fubmartne*.  Tbe  Londcn  Conference  of  1930  fotuul  us  far  from 
thf  enHable  potUlon  occupied  in  1921  at  Waablngton. 

Tbe  powers  that  signed  the  Washington  tremtj  met  again  in 
London  on  June  21.  1930.  in  an  effort  to  extend  tlie  provision* 
•pfrttcd  St  Washington  to  battleshlpii  and  aircraft  carrier*  to 
cnUsert,  destroyers,  and  submailnc*.  The  dUBcultic*  wblcb  arose 
between  Frsoce  and  Itsly  in  oth^^  than  capital  ships  proved  to  be 
too  great  for  adjtutmeDt  and  were  Mt  to  negotiation  between  tbe 
two  psitles  eoncemed.  Great  BriUin.  Japso.  sad  the  United  States 
eame  to  an  agreement.  It  wse  agreed  that  no  capital  sblps  would 
be  laid  down  before  193d.  Italy  and  France  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  capital  ships  which  thejr  were  entitled  to  lay  down 
la  1937  and  1929  tinder  the  Washingt<m  Conference. 

The  cruiser  question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
State*,  tbe  real  qtiestlon  before  tbe  conference,  wst»  settled, 
iO0X)O0  tons — eighteen  8-lnch  crulKers— going  to  the  United  States, 
and  16.  viz,  ISOiMO  tons,  to  Great  Brluin.  Of  a-lncb  gun  cruisers. 
Great  Britain  was  limited  to  102.200  ton*  and  tbe  Unlt4;d  SUte*  to 
143JMX>.  while  Japan  had  a  limit  of  108.400  tons  for  8-lnch  cruisers 
and  100.450  tons  for  d-lnch  cruisers.  An  agreement  as  to  destroyers 
and  submarines  was  also  reached  by  the  three  major  powers. 

It  seemed  for  a  brief  time  that  world  naval  disarmament  was  at 
last  on  the  way.  However,  1930  In  fact  marked  the  end  of  tbe 
ebbing  tide  of  sea  power. 

One  year  after  tbe  London  Conference  went  into  effect  Japan 
renewed  her  attack  on  China  and  in  1934  hhe  gave  notice  of  her 
intention  to  terminate  the  Washington  agreement  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  period  required.  Thus  the  Washington  and  the  London 
agreements  expired  together  at  the  close  of  1936. 

The  year  19"0  saw  Increasing  si^ns  that  the  world  was  returning 
to  power  politics.  The  terrible  American  depression  began  to  grip 
Europe  and  the  attack  of  China  by  Japan  in  1931  was  but  a  fore- 
runner of  violence  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  1932  disarma- 
ment conference  failed  and  In  1934  the  Nazi  putsch  occurred.  In 
Vienna  this  same  group  engineered  the  murder  of  Dollfuss.  In  1935 
Italy  said  strike  down  Abyssinia  and  in  1936  one  of  the  most  savage 
civil  wars  In  history  flared  up  in  Spain.  In  1937  Japan  again 
launched  a  terrifflc  drive  further  into  China  and  last  year  and  this 
I  have  seen  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  overrun  by  Germany  and 
Albania  wiped  out  by  Italy. 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  naval  building  program 
ever  undertaken  by  this  Government.  It  Is  actuated  not  by  any 
desire  to  Intervene  abroad,  not  by  any  desire  to  acquire  territory  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  State.  The  driving  force  behind  our  pres- 
ent naval  program  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  that 
we  must  be  able  to  protect  our  people  and  our  country.  We  have 
turned  again  to  the  course  charted  in  1916.  The  great  Navy  now 
built  and  building  will  be  relied  upon  to  effectively  guarantee  the 
safety  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  people.  ' 

Today  we  live,  grim  though  it  be.  In  a  period  of  International 
anarchy.  Only  those  will  survive  who  are  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Murder,  tyranny,  and  oppression  stalk  across  the  world.  Violence 
has  become  a  national  philosophy  and  those  who  would  by  peaceful 
means  settle  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  day  are  branded  as 
cowards  and  the  governments  which  they  represent  are  pictxired  as 
weak  and  decadent. 

What  the  futm^  holds  no  person  can  predict.  The  probabilities 
are  too  numerous  and  too  uncertain  to  be  touched  upon  here — even 
If  time  permitted,  which  It  does  not.  However,  one  guess  I  will 
hazard,  and  It  Is  that  democratic  Institutions  will  outlast  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  seek  to  strike  them  down,  and  the  desire  for 
human  freedom  will  eventually  break  asunder  and  destroy  tbe  bonds 
now  being  forged  by  the  dictators  of  the  world. 
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To  Fortify  or  Not  To  Fortify; 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1939 

On  an  amendment  offered  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill  whereby 
it  was  sought  to  Include  millions  for  Improvements  and  develop- 
ments at  Midway,  Joiinston,  and  Palmyra  Islands 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  not,  and  I  am 
sure  will  not,  be  misled  by  the  generosity  of  the  concessions 
shrewdly  made.  If  you  vote  for  this  amendment  now,  in  my 
opinion,  you  later  will  have  to  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  Wake 
Island  and  the  others  when  the  bill  comes  back  from  confer- 
exx:e,  compromise  agreement  or  not.  It  is  a  question  of 
"whole  hog"  or  none. 

You  should  imderstand,  as  doubtless  you  do,  that  much 
more  is  involved  in  the  proposition  than  appears  on  its  face. 
If  you  are  prepared  to  impUedly  make  a  commitment  witli 
reference  to  the  entire  far  eastern  problems  involving  tbow 
bound  to  arise  relative  to  the  Philippines;  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mtnd  as  to  jtist  what  you  will  do  relative  to  the  coiv 
fused  situation  as  certain  to  confront  you  as  the  sun  is  to  rise. 
as  to  wbether  or  not  one  will  defend  the  Philippine*  at  all 
luzards,  wby  then,  of  course,  you  will  vou  for  this  "harmlett 
little  expenditure"  of  many  million*  for  the  aUeced  purpose  ot 
dredginc  hart>ors  and  making  landing  Aelds.  which  whoi 
accomplished  will  be  the  graveyards  of  millions  of  the  doUan 
of  the  peoirfe  of  the  United  States  spent  in  the  fortification 
and  defense  of  these  projecU  and  tbe  protection  of  our 
property, 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  substantially  quote  from 
statements  made  by  those  recognized  mihtary  and  naval  au- 
thorities: George  Fielding  Eliot  and  R.  Ernest  Dupuy,  authors 
of  The  Ramparts  We  Watch  and  If  War  Comes,  books  with 
which  every  American  citizen  who  desires  to  be  well  informed 
should  be  familiar. 

Do  not  be  misled.  As  has  been  said.  American  Samoa  pos- 
sesses, at  Pago  Pago,  the  best  and  most  commodious  harl)or 
In  the  South  Pacific.  While  it  does  not  lie  on  any  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  it  does  flank  our  communi- 
cations with  Australia  and  would  be  a  valuable  point  of 
support  for  cruisers  and  convoys  if  that  trade  route  were 
menaced.  It  would,  moreover,  Ije  useful  for  stopping  Japa- 
nese trade  with  South  America  if  that  became  necessary.  In 
enemy  hands  it  would  be  a  continual  source  of  danger  and 
trouble.  Finally,  It  is  a  stopping  place  for  our  projected  air 
route  to  New  Zealand.  Samoa  has  neither  garrison  nor 
fortifications  at  present.  It  should  be  noted  that  Samoa  is 
the  southern  post  of  our  mid -Pacific  air-patrol  line,  Unalaska- 
Midway-Wake-Canton-Samoa,  along  which  our  large  patrol 
planes  can  operate  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Hawaii  from 
the  Japanese-mandated  area.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
our  strategical  arrangements  in  the  Pacific. 

You  should  think  of  this  proposition  in  terms  of  Guam. 
Take  a  look  at  this  picture.  Strategists  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  offensively  Hawaii  initiates  a  line  of  operations 
which,  prolonged  step  by  step  through  the  Japanese  man- 
dates via  Jalult,  Ponape,  and  Truk  to  Guam,  would,  when  we 
had  arrived  at  the  last-named  island,  establish  us  in  a  posi- 
tion but  1,300  miles  from  Yokohama  or  1,500  miles  from 
Manila. 

Prom  this  point  our  cruisers  could  begin  to  exercise  the 
pressure  of  distant  blockade  upon  Japan,  operating  in  the 
South  China  Sea  against  her  trade  with  Europe,  Africa,  and 
southern  Asia,  while  that  with  Australasia  and  South  America 
would  already  have  been  cut  ofif  as  we  moved  forward  from 
Haw^.    Such  a  distant  blockade  could  not,  in  the  nature 


of  sea  warfare,  be  completely  airtight:  and  it  would  demand 
of  us  a  tremendous  effort.  Neverthelesss  it  could  be  done,  and 
if  long  continued  would  certainly  force  the  Japanese  fleet  to 
give  Ixkttle  in  the  hope  of  breaking  our  strangling  grip  upon 
the  life  line  of  the  Japanese  people,  increasingly  dependent 
as  these  are  upon  foreign  markets  and  foreign  sources  of 
raw  materials.  Notably,  in  the  military  sense,  the  Japanese 
would  have  to  fight  before  they  were  reduced  to  impotence 
by  the  cutting  off  of  their  supply  of  petroleum. 

Thus  Hawaii  affords  us  the  initial  means  of  bringing  about 
a  decision  favorable  to  ourselves  in  the  unhappy  event  of  a 
war  with  Japan. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  war  fought  across  the  breadth 
of  so  vast  an  ocean  as  the  Pacific  is  fraught  with  very  great 
difficulties.  For  us  to  carry  out  a  step-by-step  advance 
through  the  mandated  islands,  as  suggested,  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  fighting  for  every  stepping  stone.  We  would 
have  to  employ  considerable  forces  of  troops  for  this  purpose 
and.  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  source  of  Japanese  power,  the 
resistance  would  mcrease  in  degree  and  intensity.  We  would 
have  to  keep  up  a  tremendous  flow  of  supirfies  outward  from 
our  West  coast  ports  to  Hawaii,  and  from  Hawaii  to  our  ad- 
vance bases.  This  would  invi^ve  the  use  of  large  numbers  of 
merchant  shlpt.  which  would  hare  to  be  convoyed  by  de- 
stroyers and  escort  vessels,  impoHnf  a  severe  burden  on  the 
fleet.  After  each  advance,  we  would  be  compelled  to  "mop 
up"  an  the  adjacent  islands,  a  task  whose  macnitiade  may  be 
saggetted  by  the  fact  that  the  Eaatem  Carolinai  alooe  ntmi- 
ber  3S3  separate  islands  and  atoUs.  Yet  it  is  a  tack  which 
would  have  to  be  accompUilied  before  the  next  advance  coukl 
be  made,  else  the  new  Une  of  commtmicattons  would  be  open 
to  constant  attack  by  Japanese  airplanes  and  flotilla  craft. 

As  each  main  phase  of  the  advance  was  completed,  we 
would  have  to  bring  forward  to  the  new  advance  base  great 
quantities  of  fuel  and  supplies,  and  to  establish  there  a 
temporary  repair  base  by  the  use  of  floating  equipment.  A 
garrison  sufScient  to  assure  the  place  against  raids  and 
equipped  with  mobile  heavy  guns  and  antiaircraft  artillery, 
would  be  required.  A  regtilar  system  of  air  patrol  between 
the  various  islands  would  have  to  be  established. 

All  this  would  take  time.  Presuming,  as  is  indeed  certain, 
that  Guam  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  we  might  expect  that,  to  reinstate  ourselves 
there,  to  secure  the  base  l>y  clearing  the  Japanese  out  of 
adjacent  Saipan.  and  to  begin  our  distant  blockade  opera- 
tions, would  take  anywhere  from  a  year  to  2  years  from  the 
time  the  first  move  was  made  from  Pearl  Harbor. 

Our  tenure  of  Guam  would,  moreover,  be  insectu-e  and 
difficult,  because  it  would  be  dependent  on  a  line  of  com- 
munications from  Pearl  Harbor  almost  5,000  miles  in  length. 
supported  by  positions  having  no  resources  of  their  own  and 
little  natural  strength,  but  entirely  dependent  upon  artificial 
means  for  defense  and  supply.  We  would  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  1.300  miles  from  the  largest  Japanese  naval  base 
at  Yokosuka — near  Yokohama — and  about  800  miles  from 
their  fortified  advance  base  in  the  Bonin  Islands. 

Tlierefore  our  fleet  would  have  to  be  in  readiness  to  fight 
at  the  Japanese  "selected  moment"  with  its  own  average 
strength,  which  means  that  at  Guam,  or  perhaps  at  Truk, 
as  more  sheltered  from  direct  attack,  would  have  to  be  set  up 
and  maintained  a  base  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  the  fleet, 
which  could  not  afford  to  l>e  constantly  sending  ships  back 
5,000  miles  to  Pearl  Hartxar  for  repair  and  overhaul,  as  too 
great  a  percentage  would  be  constantly  absent.  Great  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  heavy  ships — battleships  and 
large  carriers — to  protect  them  against  torjaedo,  air,  and 
mine  attacks. 

This  would  require  incessant  activity  on  the  part  of  oiur 
destroyers,  patrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers,  and  aircraft.  Con- 
voy escorts  for  the  line  of  communications  would  still  be 
needed,  as  against  long-range  Japanese  submarines;  these 
could  probably  be  largely  furnished  by  gunboats  or  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  but  would  need  a  proportion  of  cruisers 
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against  the  chance  of  enemy  cruiser  raids.  Our  cruisers, 
meanwhile,  would  not  only  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  the 
distant  blockading  operations,  but  also  provide  some  cruisers 
for  such  fleet  duties  as  reconnaissance  and  distant  screening. 
Rapid  and  extensive  new  warship  construction  would  there- 
fore be  imperative.  The  writer  is  unable  to  estimate  the 
merchant  tonnage  which  would  be  required  to  maintain  the 
fleet  in  this  distant  position,  to  supply  all  the  Intermediate 
bases,  to  transport  troops  for  their  garrisons  and  the  neces- 
sary reliefs  and  reinforcements.  It  would  assuredly  be 
enormous. 

\f,  in  your  judgment,  we  must  absolutely  have  these  naval 
bases  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  ourselves  and  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii,  then  vote  for  them,  as  such,  with 
your  eyes  wide  oi>en.  Do  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soft 
and  persuasive  "for  civil  purposes"  lullaby,  and  wake  up  with 
•i.vthe  nightmare  of  reality  staring  you  in  the  face. 

Now,  one  word  about  the  battleships.  It  is  the  well-con- 
sidered judgment  of  those  competent  to  know,  both  naval 
strategists  and  civilian  experts,  that  of  all  combatant  ships, 
the  battleship  is  the  only  one  designed  to  stay  and  "take  it." 
Nothing  else  is  tough  enough  because  nothing  else  has 
suflBcient  size.  That  is  the  main  and  outstanding  reason 
why  battleships  are  necessary.  Under  all  conditions  of 
weather  and  sea,  and  for  protracted  periods  of  time,  the  bat- 
^  tteship  can  steam  and  fight  and  remain  afloat  under  pimish- 
ment.  Such  ships  must — at  least  under  present  conditions — 
remain,  in  Captain  Ingram's  words,  the  ships  upon  which  will 
depend  the  final  decision  in  sea  warfare. 


Duty  Requires  Cong^ress  to  Remain  in  Session  Until 
the  Next  Regular  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  fixing  the  date  of  adjourrunent  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress: 

Resoli^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  first  session  ol  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress  shall 
ftdjourn  on  January  2,  1940. 

When  international  relations  are  tense  and  there  Is  a  pros- 
pect that  we  may  become  involved  in  war  the  place  of 
Members  of  Congress  is  In  the  city  of  Washington.  There 
havo  been  so  many  intemperate,  ill-advised,  truculent,  and 
war-promoting  speeches  by  Cabinet  ministers,  near  Cabinet 
ministers,  and  others  that  the  country  has  become  genuinely 
alarmed  and  is  looking  to  Congress  to  do  its  part  in  main- 
taining the  international  equilibrium  and  in  keeping  Amer- 
ica out  of  threatened  foreign  entanglements.  The  country 
we  represent  abhors  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  dictators 
but  it  a.ssumes  that  we  do  not  have  any  divine  commission 
to  correct  tliese  wrongs  and  it  is  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people  should  be  our  first  consideration.  One 
thing  the  country  is  determined  upon,  finally  and  for  all, 
is  that  we  are  not  going  to  send  troops  into  any  foreign  war, 
and  that,  come  what  may,  our  military  activities  shall  be 
confined  to  defending  our  homeland  and  to  carrying  out 
our  obligations  under  the  Monroe  Etoctrine.  We  Members 
of  Congress  are  being  swamped  these  days-  with  letters  and 
telegrams  imploring  us  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  The 
adoption  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  introduced  would  be 
reassuring  to  the  entire  country  in  this  time  of  general  alarm 
and  deep  concern,  as  it  would  show  that  Congress  does  realize 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  international 
relations  and  its  obligations  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I 
would  be  glad  to  remain  in  Washington  until  snow  flies  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  am  sure  many  other 
Members  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 


My  Coun  ry,  Tis  of  Thee 


extensicJn  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL^ 

C  F   OREGON 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondt  y.  May  8,  19Z9 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


EDITORIALS   PROM   THE 


Sp  aker. 


Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr. 
associate  editor  of  the 
Oreg.,  was  awarded  the 
on  the  Oregonian  during 
his  editorial  entitled  "My 
last  October.    As  anncunted 
for  "distinguished  editorii 
limited  to  the  editorial 
clearness   of   style,    mora 
power  to  influence  public 
of  the  writer's  editorial 
editorial  follows: 


Mr.  Ronald  Glerm  Callvert, 

d)regonian,   published  at  Portland. 

F^ilitzer  prize  for  his  editorial  work 

he  year  1938,  and  particularly  for 

Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  published 

the  Pulitzer  award  was  made 

il  writing"  during  the  year  1938, 

age,  the  test  of  excellence  being 

purpose,   sound   reasoning,    and 

opinion,  due  account  being  taken 

uork  during  the  whole  year.    The 


[Prom  the  Or«gonlan.   Portland,    Oreg] 

MT   COUirrRT,   'TIS  OF  THEE 


1  as 


visit  lug 


In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
dons  at  no  time  uniform  or 
position  as  Commander  in 
his  Cabinet,  no  civil 
significant  of  mUltary  powe: 

In  this  land  of  ours,  thii 
little  of  the  Army  that  he 
a  major  and  a  lieutenant 
Chief    Executive    addresses 
about  him  within  handclasf) 
are  not  paraded  before  him 
ulation  it  is  not  over  rank 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
boots  to  entertain  the 
affright  him  with  display  of 
production  of  aerial  bomber  \ 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
the  several  thousand  miles 
fresh-water  seas  that  partly 
naval  craft  plies  the  waters 
no  forts,  no  show  of  martial 

In  this  land  of  ours,  thl 
labor  on  devices  of  defense; 
at  option.     There   is  no 
aggression.     The  Navy  is  bui|t 
hemisphere,    but    wholly 
threat«n  from  Europe  or 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
Is   foreign-born,    or    native- 
Our    more    numerous 
native-born,  whatever  his 
possessed  by  him  who  trace 
The  foreign -born  of  races 
these  privileges  If  they  wan . 
minority  problem. 

In   this   land   of   ours 
criticize  without  restraint 
aims  of  the  Chief  Executi\|e 
his  conscience  advises  and 


America,  the  man  we  choose  as  leader 

insignia  to  denote  his  constitutional 

:hlef  of  armed  forces.     No  member  of 

subordpiate,  ever  attires  himself  In  garments 


ths 


In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
and  romance,  the  blue  of 
might  or  to  a  martyrdom  to 
has  martial  words — difScult 
roll  give  the  people  its 
sing."      In    lighter    patriot^ 
United  we  sing  of  Dixie  or 
of  springtime  in  the  Rockiei 

In  this  land  of  ours,  thli 
shelter,  and  a  gas  mask  is 
teach  our  children  where  to 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
pective.   come   from 
injure  us  alone.     Our  pie 
stronger   than    rtiler's   prom 
them  by  devoting  our  resou 
other  nations,  to  upbuildln 
armed  might  that  could  be 
of  the  world  to  fear  us 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this 
road  to  permanent  peace, 
herein  to  be  drawn.     Rathei 
equality  and  peace  that  hate 
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America,  the  average  citizen  sees  so 

not  learned  to  distinguish  between 

rom  his  shoulder  straps.     When   the 

his    feUow    countrymen    they    gather 

distance.     Goose-stepping  regiments 

When  he  speaks  to  the  civilian  pop- 

ipon  rank  of  helmeted  heads. 

America,  there  is  no  tramp  of  military 

statesman.     There  is  no  effort  to 

mobile  cannon  or  of  facility  for  mass 


America,  there  Is  no  fortification  along 
3f  the  northern  border.  In  the  great 
separates  it  from  another  dominion  no 
Along  its  southern  border  there  are 
strength. 

America,  no  youth  Is  conscripted  to 

Qiilltary  training  he  may  take  or  leave 

ariped   force  consistent   with   a  policy  of 

against  no  menace  from  the  western 

fdr    defense    against    that    which    may 

As}a. 

America,  one-third  of  the  population 

)orn   of   foreign   or   ml.xed   parentage. 

'    come    from    14    nations.      The 

has  all  political  and  other  rights 

his  ancestry  to  the  founding  fathers. 

are  a.sslmilable  are  admitted  to  all 

them.    We  have  "minorities"  but  no 


mini  ritles 
de  icent. 


tliat 


r  ot 


America,  the  common  citizen   may 
e  policies  of  his  Government  or  the 
He  may  vote  as  his  Judgment  or 
as  a  ruler  dictates. 


th; 


com  janlon- 


merica,  our  songs  are  dedicated  to  love 

night,  sails  in  the  sunset,  and  not  to 

political  cause.     Our  national  anthem 

ir.    But  if  you  want  to  hear  the  organ 

"America     •     •     •     of  thee  I 

m    we    are    nationally    cosmopolitan. 

Df  "loway.  where  the  tall  corn  grows," 

,  or  of  "California,  here  I  come." 

America,  there   is  not   a   bomb-proof 

curiosity.     It  Is  not  needed  that  we 

un  when  death-hawks  darken  the  sky. 

America,  our  troubles  present  or  pros- 

from   our   own    mistakes,    and 

s  of  peace  toward  our  neighbors-  are 

se    or    written    treaty.      We    guarantee 

ces,  greater  than  the  resources  of  any 

the  industries  of  peace.    We  strut  no 

Qurs.    We  cause  no  nation  in  our  half 

does  fear  us,  nor  arm  against  us. 

America,  we  have  illuminated  the  true 

ut  that  is  not  the  sole  moral  sought 

it  Is  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 

been  herein  recounted  are  possessed 


within  —come 

edge 
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nowhere  In  the  same  measure  In  Europe  or  Asia  and  wane  or 
disappear  as  one  nears  or  enters  a  land  of  dictatorship  of  what- 
ever brand.  This  liberty,  this  equality,  this  peace,  are  Imbedded 
In  the  American  form  of  government.  We  shall  ever  retain  them 
If  foreign  Isms  that  would  dig  them  out  and  destroy  them  are 
barred  from  our  shores.  If  you  cherish  this  liberty,  this  equality, 
this  peace  that  Is  peace  material  and  peace  spiritual — then  defend 
with  all  your  might  the  American  ideal  of  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  Callvert,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Oregonian 's  editorial  of  May  2,  1939,  which  is: 

It  was  on  October  1  that  Hitler  began  the  mUitary  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  while  all  the  world  wondered.  Here  in  Port- 
land, in  the  editorial  room  of  the  Oregonian,  confronted  by  the 
day's  work.  Ronald  Glenn  Callvert,  associate  editor,  read  the  dis- 
patches. Comment  on  the  European  situation  was  clearly  Indi- 
cated, and  he  needed  a  topic.  He  brushed  his  correspondence  and 
clippings  aside,  took  the  case  off  his  typewriter,  and  began  writing. 

The  editorial  he  wrote  had  for  its  theme  the  caption  which  rang 
through  his  mind — the  words  of  a  song  he  sang  when  he  was  a 
schoolboy.  He  Intended  to  call  it,  as  he  did,  "My  Country.  "Tis  of 
Thee.'  It  grew  as  he  wrote  it,  naturally  and  without  conscious 
effort;  for  the  truths  he  was  minded  to  declare  had  been  with  him 
since  earliest  memory.  It  was  an  editorial  of  contrast,  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  what  we  have  and  are,  for  our  institutions  of 
democracy  and  our  deeply  abiding  love  of  liberty.  It  spoke  the 
thought  of  millions  of  Americans  in  those  times  when  an  armed 
might  made  mockery  of  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

My  Country.  Tis  of  Thee  proved  a  phenomenally  successful  ven- 
ture In  editorial  expression.  It  was  widely  reprinted  In  the  na- 
tional press.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  requests  poured  in 
upon  this  newspaper  for  copies.  Requests  still  are  coming.  Friends 
of  its  author  sent  It  away  in  national  annual  competition — and  a 
very  noncommittal  silence  ensued. 

Your  pardon  for  printing  the  editorial  again  in  this  paper  today, 
where  it  has  twice  before  appeared. 

The  occasion  Is  an  exceptional  one. 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  newspaper  may  boast  of  winning  a 
Pulitzer  prize. 

We  are  so  boasting  today. 

It  was.  the  Judges  found,  the  most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oregonian,  a  pioneer  publication  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  has  been  an  outstanding  force  through  the 
years  for  the  development  of  the  whole  Oregon  country. 
Mr.  Callvert.  as  associate  editor,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
his  work  on  this  publication  through  a  long  service,  and  his 
many  friends  are  grateful  for  this  well-deserved  recognition 
of  his  editorial  work. 
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Money  Supply,  Farm  Prices,  and  Prosperity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10, 1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  delivered  what 
was  in  many  respects  a  most  excellent  speech  on  our  gen- 
eral economic  problem  and  the  great  and  central  importance 
of  monetary  control  as  a  means  of  solving  that  problem. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Crawford  pointed  out  in  that  speech 
certain  things  that  I  myself  have  for  some  time  very  much 
wanted  to  say.  He  analyzed  the  movement  of  farm  prices 
In  relation  to  money  supply  of  the  Nation  and,  using  a  chart 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  showed  that  ever 
since  1910  farm  prices  have  risen  when  money  supply  wsis 
rising  and  fallen  when  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
was  being  reduced.  Indeed  farm  prices  have  risen  more  and 
fallen  more  than  the  correlative  variations  in  money  supply. 
Yet  as  Mr.  Crawford  points  out  this  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  claim  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  prices  are  not 
primarily  affected  by  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 

I  think  Mr.  Crawford's  statement  is  to  be  criticized  only 
on  two  counts.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  he  could 
have  made  considerably  more  than  he  did  of  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  Board  may  be  right  that  the  controlled  prices 
of  monopoly  products  are  not  sensitive  to  variations  in  money 


supply,  nevertheless  the  very  prices — namely,  farm-com- 
modity prices — which  it  is  most  important  to  raise  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  variations  in  the  supply  of  money.  And 
further,  that  an  increase  in  money  supply  is  likely  to  raise 
farm  prices — again  the  ones  which  more  than  any  others 
should  be  raised — much  faster  than  the  general  price  level, 
whereas,  a  deflation  in  money  supply  will  cause  farm  prices 
to  drop  clear  out  of  sight  while  monopoly  prices  remain 
suspended  in  midair  as  if  by  some  magical  power. 

In  the  second  place,  while  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crawford's 
general  analysis,  and  with  his  criticism  of  what  he  calls  the 
'bank  subsidy  policy  effected  by  bond  sales,"  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  altogether  correct  in  assuming  that  the  whole 
cause  of  the  failure  in  recent  years  of  per  capita  income  to 
rise  as  fast  as  money  supply  has  increased  has  been  due  to 
the  low  interest  rate  and  Government  sales  of  bonds  for  bank 
credit  with  subsequent  expenditure  of  that  credit 

I  believe  there  are  other  and  more  important  reasons  why 
national  income  has  not  risen  as  fast  as  the  money  supply 
has  been  increased  in  the  period  since  1932.  A  more  accu- 
rate statement  would.  I  think,  be  to  follow  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  one  of  Mr.  Crawford's  own  statements: 

That  the  way  In  which  the  supply  of  money  is  created  and 
noated  can  and  does  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  way  it  comes  to  be 
used  in  trade,  and  therefore  on  the  level  of  prices. 

The  real  truth.  I  believe,  is  Uiat  our  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  depend  for  our  supply  of  money  upon  the  borrowing 
of  bank  credit,  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans. 
To  cure  the  trouble  I  believe  we  must  have  a  system  <rf 
bringing  our  national  money  originally  into  circulation  with- 
out anyone's  paying  interest  or  contracting  debt  in  order  to 
accomplish  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  to 
limit  such  an  increase  in  money  supply  to  an  amount  which 
can  be  absorbed  readily  by  expanding  production  and  con- 
sumption. So  that  on  the  one  hand  I  believe  that  until  we 
make  this  necessary  change  in  oiu"  monetary  system  It  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  whenever  business  does  not  or  caimot 
borrow  Government  must  do  so  in  order  for  the  Nation  to 
have  anything  like  an  adequate  money  supply. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  eagerly  admit  that  to  rely  on 
such  Government  borrowing  and  increase  in  national  debt 
amounts  not  only  to  a  subsidization  of  the  banks by  vir- 
tually giving  them  Government  bonds  in  return  for  cost- 
less credit — but  is  Inadequate  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  reason  it  is  inadequate  is  twofold.  First,  Government 
deliberately  refrains  from  sp«jnding  its  money  In  the  most 
productive  ways.  True  it  builds  some  power  dams,  reclaims 
land,  and  does  some  other  things  which  add  directly  to  na- 
tional income.  But,  In  part,  it  Is  true  that  Government  is 
more  likely  to  spend  into  circulation  the  money  It  borrows 
for  services  to  the  people  or  for  national  improvements  which 
will  only  Indirectly  or  over  a  long  period  of  time  raise  the 
national  income.  Second,  income  from  these  Government 
bonds  has  been  tax  exempt  and  should  not  be.  Since  we 
are  now  definitely  in  a  period  when  we  have  too  many  pieces 
of  paper  callUig  themselves  "capital"  In  the  Nation  and  too 
little  consumer  demand  for  goods,  it  necessarily  follows  that, 
until  we  find  a  way  to  directly  sustain  a  larger  consumer 
demand,  this  paper  capital  will  seek  safe,  secure,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  tax-exempt  places  in  which  to  hide.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  issue  jmy  more  tax-exempt  securities,  and 
I  believe  If  we  did  not,  the  hoarding— which.  I  take  it.  is 
what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Crawford's  objection  to  low- 
Interest  rates — would  in  part  at  least  be  discouraged.  In 
the  third  place,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  of  interest 
on  bonds,  mortgage  loans,  and  other  pure  evidences  of  debt 
is  not  too  low,  but  probably  too  high.  For  I  believe  the 
lower  the  rate  of  Interest  goes  the  more  likely  it  is  that  people 
will  prefer  to  invest  in  productive  enterprise,  instead  of 
merely  purchasing  evidences  of  debt. 

To  raise  the  interest  rate  may  make  bankers  more  anxious 
to  loan  money,  but  it  certainly  will  not  make  anyone  better 
able  to  borrow  it  or  more  willing  to  do  so.  A  higher  rate  of 
pure  interest,  as  opposed  to  income  from  investment,  would 
clearly  cause  iiore,  not  less,  tendency  to  buy  bonds,  mort- 
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gages,  and  the  like,  and  less,  not  more,  tendency  to  invest 
in  productive  enterprise. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  key  to  the  door  that  will  lead  out 
of  our  difficulty  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  ledger  book  of  national 
credit  which  so  far  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  tliat  money  be  brought  into  circulation  by  the  payment 
of  old-age  pensions  or  in  some  very  similar  way;  second,  that 
It  come  into  circulation  interest  free;  and  third,  that  it  be 
fed  into  the  stream  of  business  as  the  national  economy  re- 
quires it.  If  this  were  done,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  disparity  between  the  curve  of  money  supply  and  that  of 
per  capita  income  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  complains.  And 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
hoarding  takes  place  is  because  people  are  hoping  that  money 
will  rise  in  value  in  terms  of  goods — that  is,  that  the  price 
level  will  fall.  If  we  had  a  stable  dollar  and  maintained  it. 
would  not  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  hoarding  be  re- 
moved? I  believe  so.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
In  jiny  economy  where  credit  plays  as  important  a  part  as  it 
does  in  ours,  the  burden  of  private  debt  is  certain  to  periodi- 
cally break  the  back  of  prosperity  unless  either,  first,  the 
monetary  reform  I  have  suggested  is  instituted,  or,  second,  a 
constantly  rising  price  level  is  maintained  in  order  to  lessen 
the.  real  burden  of  debt  in  terms  of  commodities. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  tendency  of  people  to  put  their  money  into 
the  safest  forms  of  Investment  they  can  find,  such  as  Gov- 
eriunent  bonds  or  Government-guaranteed  loans  or  deben- 
tures, is  going  to  continue.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  need  to 
devise  at  once  a  mechanism  whereby  funds  so  invested  can 
be  channeled  through  some  agency  into  productive  enter- 
prise. Particularly  is  this  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
little  business.  A  system  of  industrial  finance  banks  under 
Government  auspices,  selling  consolidated  debentures  and 
stock  to  the  public,  but  making  credit  and  even  equity  capi- 
tal available  to  producers  may  be  the  answer. 

And  I  also  think  we  must  see  clearly  that  even  if  not  one 
dollar  of  current  income  were  hoarded,  even  if  all  of  it 
were  either  spent  for  consumer  goods  or  invested,  still  it 
would  be  essential  to  prosperity  for  Goverimient  to  increase 
from  time  to  time  the  supply  of  money  in  consumers  hands. 
This  is  true  because  investment  means  not  only  a  certain 
amount  of  current  expenditure  but  also  a  storing  up  in 
additional  productive  machinery  of  a  portion  of  current 
income.  And  that  additional  productive  capacity  has  got  to 
be  matched  by  brand  new,  interest-free  consuming  power 
if  our  economy  is  to  be  kept  in  balance. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8.  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  DR.  PRANK  N.  D.  BUCHMAN  AND  H.  W.  (BUNNY) 

AUS-^IN 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addresses 
by  Dr.  Prank  N.  D.  Buchman,  foimder  and  leader  of  the 
Oxford  Group,  and  H.  W.  (Bunny)  Austin,  British  Davis 
Cup  tennis  player,  before  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 

Address  bt  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman,  Founder  and  Leader  of  the 

Oxford  Group 

A  world  force  adequate  to  make  peace  permanent.  A  world  force 
adequate  to  banish  war.    A  world  force  adequate  for  any  crisis. 

Tliree  great  tasks  confront  this  generation.  To  keep  the  peace 
and  make  It  permanent.  To  make  the  wealth  and  work  of  the 
vorld  available  to  all  and  for  the  exploitation  of  none.    And  with 
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peace  and  prosperity  as 
a  new  world,  create  a  new 
the  Golden  Age. 

Often  men  have  belleve<: 
their  own  efforts.     But 
we  are  at  our  wits'  end. 
come  by  our  own  wisdom 
the  task  of  Moral  Re 
God's  answer  to  this 

What  this  age  needs  Is 
God   and   worked   by 
British  Parliament  recently 
ter  disintegrates.    Nor  Is  it 
other  systems.     In  an  age 
come  the  breeding  ground 
democracy  to  seek  again 
strate  to  the  world  the 
that  divides  the  world 
class,  nation,  or  Ideology, 
the  heart  of  the  Individual 
It  is  to  be  won  In  the  worlp 

Lord  Athlone,  brother  of 
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dor  to  Washington,  Lord 
"Victory  in  this  battle 
which  we  live.    It  implies 
has  proved  that  such  a 
those  who  turn  from 
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The  history-making 
voice  of  the  lighting  forces 
of   the  Royal  Air  Force. 
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Baldwin: 

"Were  we,  together  witl 
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the  peace  of  the  world 
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We  need  to  And  a  new 
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peace   of  tomorrow.     Sislejr 
says: 

"Only  a  change  of  hear 
bring    us    peace.     Neither 
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peace  with  themselves 
while  I  was  at  Geneva 
hers  of  the  Oxford  Group 
right  idea  about  peace  a 
the  foreign  secretaries  and 

Longing  for  peace  Is  a 
must  be  a  right  idea  of 

Statesmen   acknowledge 
a  recent  luncheon  given 
delegates  from  53  nations 
ment  spoke  as  follows: 

"Some  of  us  delegates 
come  here  today  to  meet 
his  fellow  workers  in  the 
we  have  felt  that  in  tbis 
of  vital  Importance  to 
the  impression  that  these 
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They  have  created  that 
seeking  in  vain  for  years. 
U.5  the  right  mind  for 
they  have  already  pn 
have  failed  in  changing 
Uves,  and  giving  men  an< 
No  movement  for  world 
the  support  of  labor. 
Armament  has  this 
Congress  for  the  past  fou^ 
representing  5.000.000 
is  the  new  thinking  and 
The  whole  Moral   Re- 
London,  the  birthplace  of 
earliest   days  labor   has 
Tod   Sloan,  a  watchmakei' 
says: 

"Here  in  East  London 
leadership.     They   want 
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tlons,  and  today  there  are  many  homes  where  whole  families  are 
living  this  quality  of  life." 

He  concludes: 

"This  to  me  is  the  only  revolution  that  matters — the  change 
In  human  nature — and  it  does  happen.     From  vours  ever.  Tod." 

Let  me  recall  to  you,  as  this  country  takes  tip  the  challenge  of 
Moral  Re-Armament,  those  words  of  Emerson,  words  which  may 
prove  to  be  prophetic:  -America  may  be  Gods  last  chance  to  make 
a  wOTld." 

Address  bt  H.  W.    (Bunnt)    AtTsriN.   BarnsH   Da\ts   Cup  Tennis 

Player 

Sportsmen  morally  rearmed  can  imite  the  world. 

That  is  the  belief  of  an  increasing  number  of  sportsmen  of  all 
nations  who  are  today  forming  themselves  into  a  world  front  to 
oppose  the  encroaching  forces  of  chaos. 

M.  R.  A.  is  the  spiritual  power  that  enables  sportsmen  to  live 
out  the  ideals  inherent  in  the  games  they  love. 

These  ideals  can  be  made  dominant  in  the  life  of  Individuals 
and  communities.  They  must  be  made  dominant  if  the  divisive 
forces  at  work  in  the  world  today  are  to  be  conquered  and  civiliza- 
tion saved  from  disaster. 

Sport,  we  know,  provides  a  natural  meeting  ground  where  men 
can  gather  on  an  equal  footing  irrespective  of  nationality,  of 
party,  class,  and  creed.  Sport  rises  naturally  above  all  barriers. 
It  is  a  perfect  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  international 
friendship  and  internal  strength  and  unity  in  nations.  But  it  has 
been  mishandled.  Sportsmen  have  used  It  selfishly,  and  sport.  In 
consequence,  has  failed  to  achieve  constructive  ends.  Sportsmen, 
morally  rearmed,  can  create  through  sport  a  mighty  instrument 
capable  of  transforming  the  thinking  and  living  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  is  every  sportsman's  responsibility  and  everybody 
can  be  a  sportsman.  The  world  as  it  is  cannot  be  patched  up. 
It  must  be  remade.  Sport  and  sportsmen  must  become  the  warp 
and  woof  of  a  newly  woven  world. 

The  achievement  of  these  ends  is  the  program  of  the  37  leading 
sportsmen  of  Great  Britain  who  Issued  a  manifesto  last  fall  on 
Moral  Re-Armament  Through  Sp>ort.  which  was  printed  widely  in 
the  press  of  19  countries  and  of  which  40,000  reprints  were  ab- 
sorbed by  sports  clubs  in  Great  Britain. 

The  call  of  these  sportsmen  was  reechoed  throu?:hout  Scandi- 
navia, was  taken  up  in  Holland,  was  responded  to  enthusiastically 
In  France.  Today  the  top  American  athletes  are  themselves  calling 
for  this  new  spirit  of  sportsmanship  which  they  say  can  get  the 
conflicting  forces  of  their  country  to  play  ball.  Thirty-three  of 
their  number  are  preparing  a  striking  manifesto  which,  I  imder-- 
stand,  will  be  released  In  the  near  future.  It  is  as  follows: 
"mor-m-  re-armament  through  sport 

"Every  sportsman  knows  what  it  means  to  give  all  he  has  for  his 
sport — the  discipline,  sac^flce,  and  daring.  Can  we  American 
sportsmen  bring  these  qualities  to  our  country? 

"To  rearm  America  morally  Is  the  greatest  sporting  challenge  of 
our  time.     It  is  a  game  on  a  national  field  with  Olympic  scope. 

"Moral  Re-Armament  is  a  battle  for  peace  where  sportsmen  must 
take  the  lead — and  everybody  can  be  a  sportsman.  There  is  no 
room  for  grandstand  quarterbacks.  Every  one  must  get  into  the 
game. 

"A  well-known  prize  fighter,  who.  with  36  other  leading  athletes, 
called  for  this  new  spirit  in  Britain  last  fall,  puts  it  this  way:  'The 
Idea  in  Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  same  as  in  boxing — to  give  more 
than  you  get.' 

"Moral  Re-Armament  means  sportsmanship  everywhere.  It 
means  teamwork,  fair  play,  and  clean  living — personally  and 
nationally. 

"A  program  of  Moral  Re -Armament  accepted  personally  by 
sportsmen  can  create  a  new  moral  fibre  In  the  Nation,  what  the 
President  calls  'the  underlying  strength  of  citizenship.' 

"Sport  unites  the  Nation  on  sandlot,  court,  and  stadium.  A 
new  sporting  spirit  can  unite  the  Nation  In  office,  workshop,  and 
home.    We  can  get  all  the  conflicting  forces  of  America  to  play  ball. 

"We  Americans  have  prided  ourselves  on  being  go-getters.  As 
go-glvers  our  batting  average  can  be  even  better.  The  new  patriot- 
Ism  can  set  world  records  in  national  self  giving. 

"We  can  train  a  world  team  of  sporting  nations  to  win  the  race 
against  chaos. 

"Sportsmen  morally  rearmed  can  unite  the  world." 

SIGNATORUS MORAL  RE-ARMAMENT  THROUGH  SPORT 

Grantland  Rice,  commentator  "The  Sportlight." 

George  Herman  (Babe)  Ruth,  world's  record  holder  baseball 
home  runs. 

Wilmer  L.  Allison,  United  States  tennis  champion,  1935. 

J.  Donald  Budge,  Australian,  British.  French,  and  United  States 
tennis  champion,   1938. 

Joe  Burk.  Canadian  and  United  States  sculling  champion,  holder 
diamond  sculls. 

Glenn  Ctinnlngham.  world's  record  holder  indoors  1-mlle  run. 

Joe  DiMagglo,  center  fielder.  New  York  Yankees  baseball  club. 

Daniel  J.  Ferris,  national  secretary.  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

Ford  C.  Frick.  president.  National  Baseball  League. 

MaJ.  John  L.  GrifQth,  commissioner.  Big  Ten  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference. 

Richard  Harlow,  football  coach.  Harvard  University. 

Carl  Hubbell,  pitcher.  New  York  Giants  Baseball  Qub. 
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James  Hull,  captain.  Ohio  State  University  Big  Ten  championship 
basketball  team.  1938-39. 

Robert  T.  (Bobby)  Jones.  British  amateur  and  open.  United  State* 
amateur  and  open  golf  champion.   1930. 

Etonald  Lash,  national  cross-country  champion  since  1934.  world*! 
record  holder  2-mile  run,  holder  Sullivan  trophy  for  sportsmanship, 

Joe  McCarthy,  manager.  New  York  Yankees  Baseball  Club. 

Connie  Mack,  manager.  Philadelphia  Athletics  Baseball  Club. 

Devereux  Mllburn.  American  International  Polo  Team,  190»-1927. 

Glenn  Morris,  Olympic  decathlon  champion. 

David  O'Brien,  quarterback.  Texas  Christian  University  football 
team,  holder  Heisman  and  MaxweU  trophies  as  ouutandlng  footbaU 
player.    1938. 

Mel  Ott.  captain.  New  York  Giants  Baseball  Club. 

Francis  Ouimet.  United  States  national  open  golf  champion. 
1913:   national  amateur.   1914.   1931. 

Jesse  Owens,  world's  record  holder,  100-yard  dash  (coholder), 
220-yard  dash.  220-yard  low  hurdles,  running  broad  jump. 

Al  Patnlk.  United  States  diving  champion. 

A.  M.  Reld.  president.  United  States  Golf  Association. 

Capt.  E.  V.  (Eddie)  Rickenbacker,  aviator;  president  Indiana 
Motor  Speedways  Corp>oration;  chairman,  advisory  sports  conunlt- 
tee.  New  York  World's  Fair. 

Branch  Rickey,  vice  president.  St.  Louis  Cardinals  Baseball  Club. 

William  Selton,  coholder  world's  record  pole  vault. 

W.  H.  (Bill)   Terry,  manager.  New  York  Giants  Baseball  Club. 

Gene  Tunney.  world's  heavyweight  boxing  champion.  1926-28. 

H  Ellsworth  Vines.  Jr.,  United  States  tennis  champion.  1931.  1932. 

Charles  Yates.  American  Walker  Cup  Team  1936  and  Brltlah 
amateur  golf  champion. 

Our  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  has  heard 
the  old  adage,  "Don't  stick  your  head  out  unless  you  want  to 
get  your  ears  knocked  down."  That  statement  has  become 
literally  true  within  the  past  few  days,  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  witnessed  the  effect  of  too  much  careless  talk  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  the  helm  of  our  Government.  War- 
mad  Europe,  under  the  domination  of  dictators,  carries  a 
chip  on  her  shoulder,  and  those  nations  who  are  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  dictator  become  irritated  at  the  slightest 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  regardless  of  the  motives  which  actuate  their 
utterances:  therefore,  unguarded  remarks  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  those  in  authority. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  remarks  made  by  President 
Roosevelt,  at  Chicago,  on  one  of  his  many  trips  across  the 
country,  which  occurred  a  very  short  time  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justice  Black  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  disturbed  some  of  the  European  powers  to  the 
point  that  war  was  predicted.  Those  careless  remarks 
might  have  involved  our  country  in  war.  The  people  of  our 
Nation  do  not  want  war.    They  want  a  permanent  peace. 

Quite  recently,  following  the  transmission  of  the  note  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Italian  Government,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  II  Papolo  Dltalia,  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
in  Italy,  this  headline: 

Unworthy  Maneuver  of  Roosevelt  Will  Get  the  Response  It 
Deserves.  i 

In  that  same  great  publication  the  following  statement 
appeared  in  the  same  connection: 

We  deny  the  President  any  right  to  Intervene  In  European  ques- 
tions because  his  country  Is  not  directly  interested,  as  well  aa 
because  he,  personally,  has  not  the  slightest  claim,  to  ajMumtng 
the  role  of  friendly  and  impartial  mediator. 

However,  in  that  same  article,  and  In  that  same  great  pub- 
lication, it  was  stated  that  President  Roosevelt  "sought  to 
divert  American  opinion  from  the  unemployment  which 
grows  day  by  day."  The  truthfulness  of  the  article  makes  It 
very  interesting,  indeed.  The  rapidly  growing  list  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  needy  people  in  our  country  make  our 
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relief  rolls  mount  higher,  yet  there  is  no  aiM?arent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  national  administration  to  cut  the  cost  and 
expenses  of  the  administration,  the  number  of  enyjloyees, 
the  "white  collared"  bosses,  and  the  various  and  numerous 
supervisors  and  inspectors  who  are  on  that  pay  roll,  yet  not 
entitled  to  any  relief  whatsoever.  If  the  administrative  cost 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  were  reduced,  as  It  should  be,  then  there 
would  be  ample  funds  for  the  unemployed  and  the  needy, 
and  without  discharging  the  needy  people  from  the  relief 
roUs.  However,  at  this  very  hour,  the  W.  P.  A.  administra- 
tors are  engaged  in  discharging  the  poor  and  the  needy 
people  from  the  relief  rolls,  and  at  the  same  time  it  main- 
tains Its  vast  army  of  employees  and  office  force  without 
any  perceptible  reduction,  and  it  continues  to  pursue  its 
policy  of  reckless  spending  of  the  money  which,  in  right, 
should  be  available  for  the  unemployed,  the  poor  and  the 
needy  people  of  this  country.  This  unbusinesslike  policy  in 
this  relief  agency  is  abhorrent  to  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  policy  the  workers  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  have  ever  known:  this  policy  has  been  such  that  it 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  in  Europe,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  comment  in  the  Italian  press. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  our  vast  army  of 
unemployed  people,  numbering  approximately  13,000,000  in  all, 
many  of  whom  are  wholly  destitute,  and  in  this  vast  number 
are  many  children  who  are  half-clad  and  half-fed.  and 
which  lengthened  list  of  idle  people  has  grown  in  the  face 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  administration  now  in  power, 
and  with  a  staggering  indebtedness  of  more  than  $40,000,- 
000,000,  which  established  a  mortgage  upon  the  future  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country,  we  have  a  big  job  at 
home  which  must  be  accomplished  by  Americans  in  an 
American  way. 

We  hear  the  people  of  our  Nation  clamoring  for  neutral- 
ity; our  people  do  not  want  any  foreign  alliances  or  entan- 
glements, and  they  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  any 
European  war.  We,  therefore,  should  endorse  a  strict  neu- 
trality pobcy  which  will,  in  itself,  insure  us  against  any 
entangling  alliances  or  engagements  with  any  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  In  the  end  this  is  a  safeguard  against  our 
involvement  in  their  wars. 

When  we  speak  of  neutrality,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  this  enlightened  policy  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  arms,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
munitions  of  war,  but  it  should  be  extended  to  the  method 
of  speech  of  our  own  citizens,  and  especially  should  this 
theory  of  neutrality  be  extended  to  our  President,  and  to 
those. in  authority,  in  this  country,  who  speak  for  our  peo- 
ple. Their  speech  should  be  guarded  with  diplomatic  care 
and  extreme  caution.  They  must  recognize  today  that  our 
people  do  not  want  war.  They  want  a  permanent  peace. 
Our  people  seek  to  build  in  this  Nation,  they  do  not  want 
bloodshed  and  the  awful  carnage  of  war.  They  want  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  coimtry  to  know  and  to  fully  imder- 
stand  peace — not  the  awfulness  of  war. 

Therefore,  may  I  urge  that  we  extend  the  theme  of  neu- 
trality, as  our  people  desire  it,  to  the  speech  of  our  people, 
and  to  those  who  speak  for  us,  and  let  us  mind  our  own 
business  and  solve  our  problems  at  home. 


Business  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF   INDIANA 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  LOUIS  BUTHENBURO.  MAY  3.  1939 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
retnarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Louis  Ruthenburg,  president  of  Servel,  Inc.,  delivered  before 


.ECORD 


delegation  from   Indiana   with   a   repre- 
businessmen   at    Washington, 


In(  iana 


the  congressional 

sentative   group   of 

D,  C,  May  3.  1939: 

Having  been  asked  to  t^uss  business  taxes  briefly,  I  think  Z 
Bbould  assure  you  at  the  ( utset  that  I  shall  not  indulge  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  fine-drawn  the<  rles  about  taxation.  I  say  this  for  two 
The  po  ite  and  conventional  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  Impdse  upon  your  patience.  The  more  com 
pelllng  and  personal  reasoq  is  that  I  am  completely  ignorant  about 
such  theories 

My  business  friends,  wltli  whom  1  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
business  taxes,  clearly  rec<  gnlze  the  great  difiQcultles  under  which 

jthey  deal  with  the  tax  question.  These 
therefore  believe  that  considerable  time 
will  elapse  before  tangible  progress  will  be  made  toward  great 
economies  in  the  Budget.  Prom  this  premise  they  naturally  reason 
that  taxes  must  be  Impose  d  which  wUl  produce  the  required  reve- 
nues, and  that  the  total  tix  requirement  wUl  be  greater  before  it 
is  reduced. 

It  seems  to  them  that  tl  le  necessity  for  continued  and  for  prob- 
ably Increased  tax  revenue  ^  Is  a  most  compelling  reason  for  care- 
fully reviewing  the  presen  tax  situation  with  the  aim  of  relieving 
business  of  restrictive,  punitive,  destructive  tax  burdens.  The 
Nation's  only  hope  for  futi  ire  financial  solvency  seems  to  rest  upon 
an  early  and  substantial  increase  in  the  Nation's  total  annual 
Income.  This  necessary  expansion  must  come  from  business  activ- 
ity, and  it  will  come  from  business  activity  when  ouz  legislators 
relieve  business  of  the  ra  any  burdensome  laws  which  now  tend 
to  dry  up  the  one  source  f  xan  whch  Increased  tax  revenues  can  be 
had. 

When  business  manag(  ment  asks  for  relief  from  restrictive 
legislation  it  speaks  as  1he  trustee  who  must  fairly  serve  the 
interests  of  millions  of  employees,  millions  of  customers,  millions 
of  stockholders.  It  speaks  in  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  same 
public  w^hose  Interests  ou"  legislators  strive  to  serve.  This  plain 
fact  frequently  is  confuajd  by  critical  and  emotional  altitudes 
which  generate  far  too  mach  heat  and  all  too  little  light. 

In  the  final  analysis  Anerican  business  simply  pleads  for  the 
privilege  of  continuing  to  function  effectively  as  the  pubhc  ser- 
vant which  has  played  iJi  important  j)art  in  brining  to  the 
American  worklngman  and  the  American  public  generally,  in- 
cluding the  American  offl(«holder,  the  highest  material  standards 
of  living  ever  achieved  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  best  services  of  i  imerican  business  are  now  needed  as 
never  before  by  every  Am  irlcan  social  group  and  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Lashed  and  starved  and  strangled  by  punitive  legis- 
lation. American  business  simply  cannot  function  as  It  shotild — 
nay,  as  it  must — ^if  our  piessing  economic  and  social  problems  are 
to  be  solved. 

We  are  told  that  the  slave  owners  of  the  old  South  were 
seldom  so  short-sighted  (S  to  whip  and  starve  their  servants. 

Business  unrestrained  1  y  present  restrictive,  pimltlve,  and  de- 
structive legislation,  not  only  in  the  field  of  taxes  but  in  other 
areas  of  business  activity,  i;an  go  forward  rapidly  to  create  a  greater 
national  income  than  we  have  had  at  any  time  In  the  past — an 
income  that  will  surpass  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  the  present. 
However,  if  business  continues  to  be  restricted  by  these  repres- 
sive measures,  every  grouj  in  our  complicated  social  structure  will 
be  hopelessly  oppressed  b;  the  operation  of  a  law  whose  penalties 
can  be  incurred  but  whl  ;h  cannot  be  repealed  nor  amended  by 
human  legislation.  I  refe  •  to  the  fundamental  law  of  diminishing 
return. 

There  is  reason  to  belK  ve  that  otir  legislators  and  businessmen 
even  now  are  in  agreemer  t  upon  the  broad  premises  which  I  have 
Just  outlined.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  naturally  grati- 
fied by  recent  constructiv(  and  cooperative  expressions  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  E)epartm<  nt  and  on  the  part  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  am  1  It  is  my  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss 
theories  of  taxation  or  to  luggest  specific  remedies  as  to  urge  effec- 
tive and  immediate  legis  atlve  action  to  effectuate  remedies  al- 
ready proposed  by  the  Tre  isury  Department  and  by  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commi  tee. 

The  Wajrs  and  Means  <  cmmlttee  has  earned  the  gratitude  and 
congratulations  of  all  stra  Ight-thinklng  citizens  by  their  proposals 
to  defer  an  Increase  in  ol<J  -age  annuity  taxes  and  to  fix  a  top  limit 
of  $3,000  a  year  on  wages  subject  to  unemployment  taxes. 

The  first  proposal  Implies  recognition  of  the  Impracticability  of 
the  fabulous  "reserve"  wh  ch  has  brought  forth  bo  much  Just  criti- 
cism of  the  present  act.  implicit  also  in  this  proposal  Is  a  sincere 
desire  to  remedy  a  system  of  income  taxation  actually  used  for  cur- 
rent Budget  purposes  while  It  parades,  thinly  and  shabbily  dis- 
guised, as  a  beneficent  neasure  for  social  welfare.  This  same 
proposal  would  also  IndUate  recognition  of  the  straight  forward 
common-sense  principle  t  lat  we  shall  **pay  as  we  go." 

The  second  proposal  to  illmlnate  the  unemployment  tax  on  that 
part  of  incomes  In  excesi  of  93,000  appeals  to  all  right-thinking 
people  as  a  measxire  of  coi  amon  sense  and  equity. 
But,  gentlemen,  "time's  awastln'."  Please  give  us  action! 
Moreover.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  prompt  legislative  action 
be  taken  upon  the  Treasury  Department's  proposals.  To  quote  a 
famous  Democratic  Presic  ent.  the  country  at  large,  including  all 
American  business.  Is  coi  fronted  by  "a  condition,  not  a  theory," 
and.  to  paraphrase  the  tit  e  of  a  recent  important  book,  "it  is  later 
than  we  think." 

It  seems  likely  that  constructive  statesmanship  will  now  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  t  Ime  has  passed  when  we  can  afford  to 
confuse  and  obstruct  the   taring  power  by  hazardous  experiment 
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tatlon.  Suillcient  data  are  now  available  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  these  confxised  experiments  have  produced  negative 
results.  Is  it  not  vitally  Important  that  we  now  recogniae  the 
lessens  for  which  the  NaUon  has  paid  so  dearly,  place  behind  us 
for  all  time  ftirther  futile  experiment  in  the  field  of  taxation  and 
press  forward  toward  constructive  measures  which  will  produce 
maximum  revenues  without  further  strangulation  of  the  only 
goose  that  can  lay  our  golden  eggs? 

There  is  no  longer  time  to  experiment  «ith  taxes  which  aim  to 
reform  and  control,  garnished  by  so-called  rewards  which  actuaUy 
result  in  the  application  of  penalties  and  the  restriction  of  business 
activity. 

The  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  believe  that  the  following 
specific  stiggestlons  are  wholly  consistent  with  the  principles  that 
have  been  set  forth,  with  your  own  current  thinking  and  with 
that  of  the  Treasury  Department  : 

(1)  Remove  for  all  time  the  last  vestige  of  the  tax  upon  undis- 
tributed profits.  By  so  doing  you  will  eliminate  a  wholly  vicious 
practice  which  is  Just  as  absurd  and  Just  as  destructive  as  wotild 
be  the  assessment  of  a  conflscaUHy  tax  upon  the  seed  com  of  the 
farmers. 

(2)  As  a  corollary  proposition,  it  Is  believed  that  no  need  exists 
for  an  increase  In  the  Income-tax  rate  on  corporations  by  reason 
of  the  final  elimination  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  Business 
set  at  liberty  can  produce  sufficient  tax  revenue  at  the  current  rate. 

(3)  Business  would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  suitable  provision 
for  allowing  the  deduction  of  corporate  losses  In  years  subsequent 
to  that  in  which  the  loss  was  Incurred. 

(4)  The  reduction  of  surtaxes  upon  individual  incomes  should 
result  m  greater  tax  revenue  by  causing  Increased  investment  in 
private  enterprise. 

(5)  Provision  of  equitable  and  realistic  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses  for  individuals  and  corporations  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  velocity  and  earnings  of  business. 

So  much  for  tirgently  needed,  immediate  measures  of  relief. 

A  final  suggestion  for  long-range  planning  is  made  which  may 
be  too  idealistic  for  realization.  Would  it  not  be  a  measure  of 
constructive  statesmanship  to  place  tax  planning  and  specific 
recommendations  In  tax  matters  to  the  Congress  within  the  control 
of  a  well  qualified,  permanent,  nonpartisan  board,  which  would 
approach  our  present  confused,  inefficient,  self-defeating  aggrega- 
tion of  tax  measures  with  an  objective,  long  range,  constructive 
viewpoint,  calculated  gradually  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to 
develop  a  carefully  correlated  Ux  program,  scientifically  planned 
to  produce  maximum  revenue  and  to  avoid  undue  restriction  of 
those  activities  which  are  essential  to  develop  increasing  nauonal 
Income? 

Our  terribly  serious  tax  problem  can  be  partially  solved  by  imme- 
diately relieving  business  of  restrictive  tax  burdens. 

Attainment  of  ultimate  optimum  results,  however,  will  require 
consistent,  scientific  study  by  properly  qualified  experts,  whose  work 
must  be  continued  Indefinitely. 

Has  American  statesmanship  ever  faced  a  more  compelling  chal- 
lenge? How  else  can  we  arrest  the  alarming  decline  in  the  standard 
of  living  which  has  been  apparent  for  10  years  and  which  now  shows 
no  sign  of  improvement?  In  the  absence  of  such  constructive 
measures  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  of  the 
Inexorable  law  of  diminishing  return  will  force  the  American 
standard  of  living  to  ever  lower  levels  until  a  return  to  those  living 
standards  which  existed  in  1929  will  no  longer  be  possible. 

Please  give  us  prompt,  effective  legislative  relief.  "It  Is  later  than 
we  think." 
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Jute,    a    Foreign-Produced    Commodity,    Is    Being 
Used  in  America  Instead  of  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1939 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  Congress  have  received  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Legislature  of  Texas: 

Whereas  all  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  Is  sold  on  the 
basis  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  bale,  which  includes  the  weight  of 
the  bagging  and  tie,  and  there  being  no  vuiiXormlty  in  the  weight 
of  said  bagging  and  ties,  this  making  it  impracticable  for  buyers 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  net  weight  of  the  cotton  when  setting  a 
price  for  same,  this  resulting  in  the  producer  receiving  a  price  at 
variance  with  the  posted  price  for  like  grades  of  cotton;  and 

Whereas  cotton  produced  in  all  other  countries  Is  sold  on  the  net 
weight  thereof  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  character  of  bagging 
used;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  prevailing  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  requiring  that  all  American-produced  cotton  should  be 
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sold  on  the  net-weight  basis,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  use  of 
a  lighter  weight  bagging  In  the  wrapping  of  the  American  cotton, 
and  further  resulting  in  the  use  of  low-grade  cotton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bagging,  also  helping  to  reduce  the  stocks  of  low-grade 
cotton  In  the  United  States,  and  removing  from  the  market  much 
of  the  low-grade  cotton,  which  Is  held  In  competition  with  the 
higher  grades;  and 

Whereas  the  bagging  used  now  almost  exclusively  throughout  the 
United  States  is  manufactured  from  materials  Imported,  and  much 
of  the  finished  twigging  being  Imported,  thus  requiring  the  American 
cotton  growers  to  use  foreign  manufactured  bagging  In  competition 
with  a  bagging  that  might  be  manufactured  from  their  own  product, 
this  establishing  an  unethical  and  badly  imbalanced  economic 
condition;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Cotton  Olnners  Assoclstlon  and  the  Ttexas  (3o- 
t^wratlve  Olnners  Association,  representing  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  cotton  glnners  of  Texas,  at  their  annual  convention  held  la 
Dallas  on  April  11.  1939.  both,  by  unanimous  vote,  resolved  to  wrap 
their  gin  bales  in  cotton  as  soon  as  a  net-weight  law  was  enacted, 
and  further  voted  to  give  full  cooperation  to  extend  the  use  of 
cotton  in  every  way  possible  by  their  example  axul  precept;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^ed  by  the  house  of  repreaentatives  (the  senate  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  is  hereby,  memorial- 
ised to  enact  a  law  as  soon  as  possible  requiring  that  all  American- 
produced  cotton  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  net  weight  of  the  bale; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congress- 
men and  United  States  Senators  from  Texas,  and  to  United  States 
Senator  Eluson  D.  SMrrH,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee. 

Several  Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  have  Interested 
themselves  In  this  proposal  for  a  number  of  yeais. 

Certainly  Congress  should  do  everything  within  Its  power  to 
save  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer.  Jute  la 
produced  in  India  with  very  cheap  labor,  yet  we  import  it  into 
this  country  and  d  splace  over  2,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  The 
following  table  with  reference  to  this  displacement  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

Estimates  of  the  quantities  of  cotton  that  ufould  be  consumed  if 
tute  and  hard  fibers  were  replaced  entirely  by  cotton 

IMPOBTED  jtm  . 

I  Bales  of 
Bags:                                                                                         I          478  lbs.  net 

Mill  feed ^ 343,  000 

Fertihaer 74.  OOO 

Sugar ^1 62.000 

Potatoes    (white) i. 56,000 

Wheat  (bran  and  shoits) ^ 60,000 

Flour  (all  kinds) 19,000 

Other  (lor  other  products  and  sundry  purposes) 111,000 


Total 

Bagging  for  wrapping  bales  of  cotton  (12,000,000  bales).. 
Textile  wrapping  (bales  covering  manufacturing  goods). 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs 

Twine  and  cordage  (including  tying  United  States  maUs). 

Road  building 

Rags  for  U.  S.  Navy.  low-grade  cotton ._ 

Other ._. 

Total 1 


Grand  total 


620.000 

135.000 
90,000 
95,000 
75.000 

100.000 

8.000 

86,000 

688.000 
1.208.000 


IMPORTED  HARD  FIBEXS 

Binder  twine  and  Tope 1 550.  COO 

Other  (mostly  twine  and  cordage) I_ 600.  (KX> 


i:::' 


Grand  total,  hard  fibers » 1,160, 00<6 


Grand  total.  Jute  and  hard  fibers 2.858,000 

Congress  recently  made  a  very  short  step  in  the  direction  of 
substituting  cotton  for  Jute  when  it  provided  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  money  appropriated  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  buy  twine  should  be  used  to  purchase  cotton 
twine. 

The  Pulmer  net-weight  bill,  which  will  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Texas  Legislature,  as  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  reso- 
lution, has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  In  order  for  this  bill  to  be  considered,  a  rule 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Rules  Committee.  An  application 
for  such  a  rule  is  now  pending  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  granted  in  the  near  future  and  the  bill  passed  by  Congress. 
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The  General  Welfare  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8.  1939 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  every  day  I  receive  from 
one  to  a  dozen  or  more  letters  from  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, urging  my  support  of  H.  R.  2,  the  Townsend  plan,  or 
H.  R.  11  and  H.  R.  5620,  the  General  Welfare  Act. 

By  united  effort,  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  believe  in 
enacting  an  adequate  old-age  pension  to  replace  the  present 
Inadequate  Social  Security  "dole,"  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject.  H.  R.  2  was  represented  by  Dr.  Townsend,  and 
H.  R.  11  by  Arthur  Johnson.  Both  made  convincing  pres- 
entations of  their  bills,  and  we  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  recognize  the  merit  of  the  proposals  and  report  them 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Weeks  have  passed,  and  the  bills 
are  still  in  the  committee's  "pigeonhole,"  where  those  of  us 
who  are  not  members  of  this  committee  cannot  reach  them. 

The  other  night  the  radio  broadcaster  gave  out  the  news 
that  the  committee  had  decided  to  report  out  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Does  this  mean  that  they  will 
also  permit  H.  R.  2  and  H.  R.  11  to  be  offered  as  amendments 
so  as  to  permit  us  to  discuss  these  measures  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  put  our  votes  in  the  Record  in  black  and 
white?     I  sincerely  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  now  to  argue  with  my  good 
friends  in  the  House  who  are  for  one  bill  and  against  an- 
other. The  fate  of  both  bills  is  decided  negatively  unless  we 
are  able  to  bring  them  out  on  the  floor  for  discussion  and 
vote.  Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  friends  of  them  both  to 
join  me  in  again  urging  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  those 
of  us  who  are  not  committee  members  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  provide  an  adequate  pension  for  the  aged  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  greatest  democracy  of  all  governments,  siirely  we 
here  should  insist,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  our 
districts,  upon  the  right  to  register  our  votes  on  a  measure 
of  this  importance.  Will  not  all  of  the  friends  of  both  biUs. 
whether  they  are  privately  for  H.  R.  2  or  H.  R.  11  join  me  in 
urging  the  members  of  this  committee  to  give  us  this  right 
by  reporting  the  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Last  year  over  125  members  of  the  House  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  (and  I  am  pro-jd  to  have  been  one  of  them) 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  on  H.  R.  4199.  Must 
we  again  resort  to  a  discharge  petition  to  show  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  we  are  not  only 
interested,  but  demand  the  right  to  vote  on  this  subject? 

I,  for  one.  am  confident  that  if  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  enact  a  liberal  old-age  pension,  they 
will  heed  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  our  old  folks  and  register 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  providing  decency  and 
comfort  for  them  in  the  twilight  years  of  their  sojourn  here  on 
earth.  This  is  not  only  a  solemn  duty  but  a  splendid  privilege 
that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should  welcome. 


Relief  to  Counties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8.  1939 


MEMORIALS  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  TEIE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  enclose 
herewith  House  Memorials  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6.  recently  passed 


by  the  Florida  Legislature.    I 
leagues  the  substance  of  each  of 
your  cooperation  for  the  purposes 


stra  tigly 


commend  to  my  col- 
iiese  memorials  and  urge 
xpressed. 


Hotise  Memorla 


tie 


yei  irs 


Memorial  to  Congress  requesting  tha 

States   by  some   appropriate 

counties  of  the  State  of  Florida 

by  counties  of  Florida  in  which 

lands,  thereby  striking  same  from 

coxintles 

Whereas  during  the  last  several 
5  years,  various  agencies  of  the  United 
tlcularly  the  Department  of  Agricult  ire 
demnation,  or  exchange,  acquired  sizafle 
counties  in  the  State  of  Florida;  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  such  acquisl 
operations  of  Federal  law  stricken 
counties  in  which  said  lands  are  located 

Whereas  said  counties  have  therel 
of  substantial  sums  of  money  which 
them  as  taxes  had  such  acquisition 
ing  in  great  financial  loss  to  said  coui^tles 

Whereas  such  a  loss  of  revenue  has 
being  confronted  with  chaos  and 

Whereas  the  projects  are  for  the 
rather  than  the  counties:  Now,  therelbre 

Resoli'ed,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
pass  and  appropriate  relief  legislatic  i 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  of 
tlon  of  real  estate  has  reduced  the  taj 
that  such  relief  legislation  provide  to 
tlon   equal   to   the   amount   of   taxes 
county  if  the  lands  were  owned  by 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memlorial 
the  State  of  Florida,  be  immediately 
state   to  the  President  of   the   Unitetl 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
the  delegation  representing  the  State 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resol\4ion 
nal  in  both  the  house  of  represent: 
that  sufficient  copies  be  furnished  to 


No.  3 

the  Congress  of  the  United 

meth(jd   give   relief   to   the   several 

the  loss  of  taxes  sustained 

F^eral  agencies  have  acquired 

tax  rolls  of  said  respective 


not 


emi  larrasE 
benefit 


Stat  es 
i  nd 


Con  p^ss; 


tati  ^es 


Requesting  that  the  Congress  of  the 
out  further  delay,  pass  H.  R.  3747, 
improved   agricultural    land 
habilltatlon  of  drainage  works," 
Mississippi 

Whereas  this  bill  provides  for  Improved 
tlon  by  authorizing  the  rehabilltatli  m 
several  States:  and 

Whereas  it  would  provide  an  excedtlonal 
plans  for  the  solution  of  acute  probl  ■ 
districts  through  Federal  cooperatioi 
been  available  to  the  arid  and  semiari  1 

Whereas  such  Federal  assistance  w 
and  utilization  of  the  aigrlcultural 

Whereas  the  blU  in  question  provlji 
tlon  of  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
June  30,  1940.  June  30,  1941,  and  June 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of 
of  the  Florida  Legislature,  that  the 
America  should  enact  the  bill  wlthoiit 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  inei|iorlal 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa|l 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
the   President    of    the    United    States 
Dox£Y,  of  Mississippi. 


lard 


fiscal 


Rouse  Memorlj  I 

Memorial  to  Congress  requesting  tha  i 

States,   by   appropriate   legislation. 

Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

pose  of  sea  foods  and  the  products 

Whereas   it   is   recognized  by   all 
Florida  represents  to  this  great 
providing  employment  for  many 
much  toward  the  economic  well-bein 

Whereas  the  industry  is  now  beset 
which  Is  an  unstable  market,  due 
surpluses   of   all    varieties   of   sea 
storage  plants  throughout  the  Nation 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  mr 
ctilture  conscious";  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  determined 
Identified  with  the  Industry  in  the 
done   Immediately  to  preserve   the 
founded  upon  the  Ingenuity, 
the  men  engaged:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  That  the  Congrej^ 


Stale 


18 


f  OQ  Is 


'klig 


resourc*  fulness, 


and  particularly  the  last 
States  Government,  and  par- 
have,  by  purchase,  con- 
tracts of  land  in  numerous 

ion  said  lands  have  been  by 
from    the    tax    rolls    of    the 
;  and 

and  thereby  been  deprived 

would  have  been  paid  In  to 

been  made,  thereby  result- 

and 

resulted  in  said  counties  now 

sment;  and 

of  the  State  and  Nation 

be  it 

United  States  In  Its  wisdom 

for  the  use  and  benefit  of 

I^orlda  in  which  said  acquisi- 

income  of  said  counties,  and 

such  counties  an  appropria- 

which  would  accrue  to  said 

Individuals;    be  it  further 

under  the  great  seal  of 

brwarded  by  the  secretary  of 

States  of   America,   to   the 

to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

Congress,  to  the  Secretary 

copies  to  be  forwarded  to 

of  Florida  in  both  the  House 

be  it  further 

be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 

and  the  State  senate,  and 

the  press. 


House  Memorla  1  No.  4 

United  States  of  America,  wlth- 

e  ntitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 

utlliza  tion    by   authorizing    the    re- 

ir  troduced  by  Wall  Doxet,  of 


agricultural  land  utlUza- 
of  drainage  works  In  the 

opportvmlty  to  perfect 

ms  confronting  our  drainage 

which  has  heretofore  only 

Western  States;  and 

11  result  in  the  improvement 

drained;  and 

es  for  an  annual  approprla« 

years  ending  June  30,  1939, 

30,  1942 :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

memorialists,  the  members 

of  the  United  States  of 

further  delay;  be  it  ftirther 

duly  authenticated,  be 

]^esident  of  the  Senate,  to  the 

ves  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress  from  this  State,  to 

and   to   Congressman  WalIi 


tie 
C(  ngress 


No.  6 

the  Congress  of  the  United 

authorize   and   empower  the 

o  purchase,  handle,  and  dls- 

thereof 

tjiat   the  sea   food   Industry   of 

one  of  Its  basic  Industries. 

thousands  of  people  who  contribute 

of  the  State;  and 

by  many  perils,  chief  among 

largely  to  the  accumulation  of 

in   the   freezers   and   cold- 

and  because  of  the  activities 

the  American  public  "agrl- 


o 


be  the  consensus  of  those 
i  tate  that  something  must  be 
c  jntlnuation  of  this  industry, 
•  fulness,  and  determlnaUon  of 

t 
i  tate  of  Florida  now  in  session 
at  the  United  States  be.  and 
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Is  hereby,  memorialized  to  bring  about  the  immediate  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  wlU  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  buy  sea-food  products  on  a  parity  basis  with  that 
authority  the  agency  now  has  to  buy  other  agricultural  products 
and,  fiirther.  that  the  legislation  so  enacted  provide  the  necessary 
funds  therefor:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby, 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  of  such  type  as  will  provide  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  an  extended  advertising 
program  and  educational  campaign  which  shall  be  designed  to 
Increase  the  consumption  of  sea-food  products;  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  now  in  session. 
That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  dispatched  Immediately  to  the 
Honorable  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Florida  with  the  request  that 
tills  resolution  be  read  and  inserted  into  the  Congressional  Rbcoio. 


Compensation  to   Counties   for  Land   Taken  for 

Federal  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  LANGLADE   COUNTY   BOARD  OF 

SUPERVISORS 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  impor- 
tance of  paying  counties  for  lands  for  Federal  uses.  These 
counties  are  in  need  of  funds,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  see  that  these  funds  are  provided  in  fairness,  equity,  and 
justice  to  the  peoples  of  these  counties. 

RESOLtmON 

To  the  Langlade  County  BoaTd  of  Supervisors: 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  payment  to  counties  and  to  reimburse 
them  for  loss  of  cash  receipts  on  acco\int  of  the  \ise  of  certain  land 
by  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  set  out  in  said  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  annvially  to  each  county  In 
which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  which  title  is  In  the  United 
States,  and  which  lands  are  included  In  a  national  park,  national 
forest,  national  montunent,  or  national  wildlife  refuge,  amount  equal 
to  10  cents  for  each  acre  or  fraction  thereof  of  such  land  located 
within  the  county,  said  payments  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  1938:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  county  board  of  supervisors  go  on  record  as 
In  favor  of  such  bill,  with  the  provisions  that  the  county  receive 
Its  sliare  proportionately  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  In- 
cluding the  lands  owned  by  the  Goverrunent  for  the  year  1938,  and 
that  a  copy  of  same  be  sent  to  our  Representatives  In  Senate  and 
House  of  Represtn  tat  Ives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dated  this  3d  day  of  May  1939. 

R.  E.  LaBelle. 

Wm.   Altt. 

Stephen  Stengel. 

John   ULavtr. 

Geo.  Handetshje. 

Walteh  Kamps. 


Navy's  Wartime  Flyers  Must  Be  Saved 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH*  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1939 


EDITORIALS   FROM  THE   LOS   ANGELES    EXAMINER  AND   THE 
RALEIGH  (N.  C.)  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER 


Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  generally  through- 
out the  country  agrees  that  H.  R.  4929  should  pass  the  Sen- 


ate and  become  law.  As  evidence  of  the  support  of  this 
measure  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  editorial  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  its  issue  of  May  6: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May  6.  1930] 

INCONSISTENT WHT   DROP  SKILLED   NAVAL   ICSN   NOW? 

President  Roosevelt's  recent  app>eal  for  retention  of  middle-aged 
workers  In  Industry  came  surprisingly  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Navy  is  dispensing  with  the  services  of  many  sklUed  oflioerB 
in  that  age  class. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation  of  employment  week,  made  a 
l>articular  point  of  the  fact  that  "among  those  over  40  and  Btlll 
actively  In  the  labor  market  are  practlcaUy  the  entire  group  at 
World  War  veterans  (whose  average  age  Is  46),  a  group  that  Is 
surely  entitled  to  look  to  our  society  for  security  and  economic 
independence." 

In  view  of  this  sentiment,  with  which  the  country  Is  In  entire 
agreement,  there  is  an  amazing  Inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  present  month  the  Navy  proposed  to  forcibly  retire  a  large 
number  of  comp>etent  officers  by  reason  of  middle  age,  including  a 
considerable  group  under  46  years  of  age  who  had  World  War 
service. 

This  is  happening,  of  coxirse,  under  the  hlghtly  controversial 
selection  system  by  which  the  Navy  periodically  advances  a  limited 
number  of  officers  to  higher  rank  and  arbitrarily  retires  those  not 
so  advanced. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  room  for  younger  men  In  the  hlgber 
commands,  in  itself  a  commendable  aim. 

However,  two  considerations  argue  for  extreme  caution  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  at  the  present  time. 

One  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the  Navy  Is  seriously  undermanned 
at  the  moment,  particularly  in  the  ranks  of  oonunanders  arul 
lieutenant  commanders,  which  are  most  affected  by  the  forced 
retirements. 

It  Is  said  that  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  2,000  officers  in  the 
Navy. 

The  other  consideration  Is  the  present  state  of  world  alarm. 

With  war  threats  coming  constantly  out  of  Europ>e  and  Asia,  the 
maintenance  of  our  naval  forces  at  maximum  strength  is  an 
urgent  necessity. 

And  thus  it  seems  an  especially  unfortunate  time  to  be  dis- 
persing writh  the  services  of  a  large  group  of  skilled  and  experi- 
enced naval  officers  who,  in  addition  to  having  been  trained  at 
great  public  expense,  have  proved  their  worth  In  long  years  of 
service,  including  actual  war  service. 

At  the  very  least,  the  necessities  of  the  naval  service  and  the 
tension  of  the  times  argue  for  a  suspension  of  wholesale  retire- 
ments under  the  naval  selection  system. 

Congress  met  exactly  the  same  situation  a  year  ago  by  stispend- 
ing  retirements,  and  by  that  means  averted  serious  impairment  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Navy  to  carry  out  its  program  of  construction 
and  expansion. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  meantime  to  change  the  situa- 
tion, and.  In  fact,  new  authorizations  for  ships  and  bases  have 
greatly  augmented  the  Navy's  need  for  competent  and  experienced 
officers  in  the  higher  ranks. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  humanitarian  factor,  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  cited  in  appealing  for  a  place  for  the  middle-aged 
In  industrial  life,  the  Navy  should  not  dispense  with  men  It  cannot 
replace. 

WARTIME    SECRXTART    OP   THE    NAVT    JOSEPHTTS    OANIELB'    PAPER    THINKS 
WAXTIMX    NAVAL   FLTEBS    SHOTTLO    BE   RETAINXD    IN    SERVICE 

I  p.lso  desire  to  call. attention  to  an  editorial  from  the  News 
and  Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  which  is  of  great  significance 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  News  and  Observer  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  wartime  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  I  quote  the  editorial  from  the  News  and  Observer: 
(Prom  the  Raleigh   (N.  C.)    News  and  Observer] 

PLTERS 

This  seems  to  be  a  poor  time  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  crack  pilots,  and  yet  It  appears  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  prepared  to  do  Just  that,  tinless  Congress 
Intervenes. 

Nine  World  War  flyers,  who  entered  their  coimtry's  service  In 
time  of  need  and  are  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  about  to  be  re- 
tired for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only.  The  policy  of  the  Navy 
is  not  to  promote  any  line  officer  beyond  the  present  rank  of  these 
men,  that  of  lieutenant  commander,  unless  they  can  command  a 
ship  at  sea.  In  other  words,  the  avenues  of  promotion  are  closed 
to  any  person  not  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Of  course,  if  ships  were  the  only  fighting  craft  possessed  by  the 
Navy,  the  rule  would  be  quite  understandable.  But  It  is  dlflScult 
to  see  why  knowledge  of  ships  is  essential  to  an  officer  in  the  Fly- 
ing Corps.  Each  of  the  nine  officers  in  question  has  a  distin- 
guished record  as  a  flyer  and  each  has  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness by  any  ordinary  standards. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  nine  officers  affected  Is  Lt.  Comdr. 
Andrew  Crlnkley,  of  Raleigh.  But  the  incident  Involves  a  question 
of  policy  more  Important  than  tne  fate  of  this  Individual  officer  or 
the  fates  of  all  nine  of  them. 

Naval  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  mads  from 
time  to  time  that  the  national  defense  be  consolidated  and  that 
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there  be  one  flying  corps,  independent  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Incidents  like  this  one  will  do  much  to  create  sentiment  both 
within  and  without  Congress  for  that  kind  of  a  policy  of  con- 
solidation. 

Fortunately,  there  appears  a  strong  chance  that  Congress  will 
Intervene  in  this  case,  due  to  the  present  acute  international 
situation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  H.  R.  4929  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  to  the  end  that  justice  and  fair  treatment  may  be 
accorded  wartime  naval  aviators  who  are  about  to  be  retired 
and  will  actually  be  retired  unless  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  The  loss  of  these  men,  their  experience,  skill,  and  train- 
ing will  be  at  least  an  Immediate  irreparable  injury  to  the 
efficiency  of  naval  aviation.  Many  fine  officers  are  about  to 
be  sacrlflced  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
save  these  men  for  naval  aviation  and  to  save  the  ad- 
mirals from  their  own  folly. 

My  interest  in  the  welfare  of  naval  aviation  and  primarily 
in  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  are  about  to  be  sacrificed  is 
no  doubt  intensified  by  my  associations  with  naval  aviation 
during  the  World  War.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
I  was  a  student  naval  aviator  and  shipmate  of  some  of  the 
men  who  are  about  to  be  retired  and  happened  to  know  the 
very  definite  assurances  and  promises  made  to  them  upon  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  which  followed  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Unless  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  wake 
up  to  the  "crime"  which  is  about  to  be  perjjetrated  upon 
naval  aviation  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  Naval  Flying 
Corps  Will  be  placed  on  inactive  duty. 


P.  W.  A.  Should  Be  Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8.  1939 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    BRAWLEY    (CALIF.)     NEWS    AND    EL 
CEJJTRO   (CALIF.)   POST-PRESS 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  editorials  appearing  recently  in  two  California 
newspapers  concerning  the  proposed  continuation  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  These  refer  to  the  Stames- 
Mead  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  calling  for  extension  of 
the  P.  W.  A.  and  an  appropriation  for  pending  approved 
projects. 

(Prom  the  Brawley  (Calif.)  News  of  April  17.  1939) 

CONTINUANCE  OF  P.  W.  A.,  AT  LEAST  TEMPOaARILT,  DESIKED 

Continuance  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  until  April  1940 
Is  provided  in  a  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  locaily  there 
appears  to  be  widely  expressed  opinion  that  the  measure  sboiild  pass 
during  this  session. 

In  Washington  the  belief  is  growing  that  it  is  one  of  the  Federal 
units  that  Is  likely  to  be  retained,  at  least  temporarily,  if  it  does  not 
become  a  permanent  governmental  institution.  So  far  P.  W.  A.  has 
been  comparatively  free  from  congressional  attack,  for  along  with 
the  C.  C.  C.  It  has  escaped  the  criticism  heaped  uj>on  nearly  every 
Other  "initialed"  agency  set  up  at  the  National  Capital  during  the 
past  7  years. 

It  miast  not  be  confused,  as  it  often  Is,  with  the  W.  P.  A. — 
a  purely  relief  proposition — around  which  has  amassed  so  much 
Incompetency  and  graft  that  our  National  Legislature  feels  like 
throwing  the  whole  mess  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Imperial  Valley  has  been  abundantly  favored  by  the  P.  W.  A. 
and  undoubtedly  we  have  seen  some  outstanding  examples  of 
permanent  public  works  which  we  would  not  have  had  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  the  Department  over  which 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Administrator,  presides. 

Notably  among  them,  of  course,  is  the  all-Amerlcan  canal  and 
the  electric -power  projects  now  being  rounded  out  into  the  final 
stages.  The  canal  Is  practically  completed,  a  $36,000,(XX)  project 
which  will  begin  functioning  within  another  year.  The  power 
project  itf.*  already  in  operation  with  electricity  generated  from 
the  Diesel  plant  in  Brawley  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  and  bids  already  invited  for  an  additional  unit.  From 
tills  source  power  is  being  supplied  to  every  community  in  the 
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[From  the  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post 
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If  there  is  any  other  New  Deal 
servation  Corps  that  deserves 
it  is  the  Public  Works  Admlnlstratiofi 
verse  order  of  politics,  officials  in 
thought  to  discontinuing  P.  W.  A. 
ahead  on  the  assumption  that  the  ' 
a  far  less  wcrth-while  agency — will 
course. 
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Administration.     Even  the  most 
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The  P.  W.  A.  in  Na&s;  lu  County,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   NA  3SAU   DAILY  RETVIEW 


Mrs.  ODAY.    Mr,  Speaker, 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Daily  Review  of  April  27,  1939, 
cerning  the  public-works  progra^ 
I  believe  is  of  vast  interest  at 
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(Prom  the  Nassau  Daily  Review 

THE  p.  W.  A.  IN 

Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes.  P.  W.  A 
that  when  all  available  P.  W.  A. 


urjder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
editorial  from  the  Nassau 
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in  Nassau  County,  which 
time. 
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malned  applications  for  25  Nassau  County  projects  to  cost  $4,850,000. 
Grants  of  $1,200,000  for  the  projects  had  to  be  denied  due  to  lack 
of  funds.  The  list  included  11  schools,  3  water  tanks.  3  fire  stations, 
3  street-paving  projects,  2  water-front  Improvements,  1  electric- 
system  replacement,  an  administration  building,  and  a  library. 

Col.  M.  E.  Gilmore,  regional  director  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  announced 
this  week  that  3,011  men  are  employed  on  projects  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties.  He  estimated  that  by  June  19  the  peak  of  em- 
ployment on  the  projects  will  be  reached  with  4.650  men.  The 
P.  W.  A.  has  thus  been  a  factor  in  maintaining  employment  while 
It  enabled  local  communities  to  obtain  needed  improvements  under 
favorable  financing  conditions.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  avaU- 
ability  of  this  money  Is  the  probability  that  it  has  encouraged  costly 
and  unnecessary  improvements  in  some  communities  which  coxild  ill 
afford  them.  For  communities  needing  the  improvements  they 
have  obtained  it  has  been  a  godsend. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  P.  W.  A.  agency  6  years  ago.  Nassau 
County  has  buUt  or  is  now  buUding  under  P.  W.  A.  auspices,  pub- 
lic improvements  costing  approximately  seventeen  and  one-quarter 
millions  of  dollars  on  43  projects.  Of  this  amount,  P.  W.  A.  has 
granted  six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollsu^,  the  balance  being 
supplied  by  the  community  interested.  These  projects  comprise 
hospitals.  Incinerators,  sewer  systems,  sewage-treatment  plants, 
water  systems,  fire  stations,  highways,  public  buildings  and 
schools.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  Federal 
and  local  authorities,  is  the  beautiftil  county  courthouse  now 
tmder  construction  at  Mineola,  which  will  cost  $2,600,000. 

Nassau  communities  in  most  instances,  have  financed  their 
share  of  the  funds  through  the  local  sale  of  bonds  although  the 
federal  Govenunent  In  some  cases,  has  on  request,  pxirchased  the 
community's  bonds  when  local  sale  could  not  be  accomplished. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Beach  School.  The  Gov- 
errunent  took  Its  bonds  at  4  i>ercent  interest. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  operates.  Insofar  as  control 
Is  concerned,  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  a  mortgage  company.  To 
establish  the  right  of  control,  to  encourage  the  community  to  pro- 
ceed with  Its  needed-  project;  to  provide  needed  work  at  the  site 
and  at  the  mills;  to  guide  the  community  along  the  lines  of  good 
construction,  economy,  and  benefit  to  the  greatest  number,  the 
gift  offer  of  a  grant  is  made.  When  the  grant  offer  U  accepted,  the 
community,  not  the  Government,  builds  the  project.  Through 
public  competitive  bidding,  private  contracts  are  awarded  and  the 
successful  contractor  then  proceeds  with  the  work  in  accordance 
with  good  standard  practice.  The  contractor  has  the  right  to  hire 
and  discharge  his  own  employees,  providing  discrimination  is  not 
attempted.  Payments  to  the  contractor  for  work  performed  and 
his  payment  therefrom  for  labor  employed  and  material  purchased 
is  guaranteed. 

Coordination  Is  provided  by  P.  W.  A.  through  a  staff  of  execu- 
tives in  engineering,  legal,  and  financial  fields,  who  Join  hands 
With  the  owner's  staff  and  provide  means  of  maintaining  a  smooth 
running,  systematic,  and  harmonioiis  operation.  Such  cooperation 
has  produced  very  happy  results  in  the  past  and  continues  to 
do  so.  ^^ 

Heed  Senator  Johnson's  Plea  for  Peace 
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Mr.  EATON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Heed  Johnson's  Plea,"  which  appeared  in  the  Press- 
Telegram  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  under  date  of  May  3,  1939: 

(From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  of  May  3,  1939] 

Although  some  may  question  the  feasibility  of  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  s  plea  that  Congress  remain  in  session  as  long  as  there 
Is  a  chance  of  war,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  heartUy  in 
accord  with  his  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

The  Senator's  remarks  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  at  least  as  quoted 
In  the  news  dispatches,  reveal  the  importance  of  careful  analysis 
of  world  affairs,  and  particularly  the  study  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  terms  used  more  or  less  indiscriminately.  For  example,  what  Is 
war?  There  has  been  warfare  somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
almost  constantly  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  which  ended 
the  World  War.  And  in  many  cases  the  United  States  has  given 
economic  aid  to  the  combatants;  sometimes  to  the  attacked,  as  In 
the  case  of  Ethiopia,  and  sometimes  to  the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case 
of  Japan. 

But.  obviously,  these  sporadic  wars  with  all  their  casualties  and 
bloodshed  are  not  considered  when  the  average  person  asks.  "Will 
there  be  war?"     The  popular  concept  of  war  probably  is  one  In 


which  Britain  and  Prance  would  be  alined  oo  one  side  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  on  the  other.  But,  then,  what  is  meant  when  well- 
intentioned  citizens  say,  "The  United  States  must  keep  out  of 
war"?  This  country's  participation  in  such  a  war  might  mean  any- 
thing from  sending  another  A.  E.  F.  to  Europe  to  the  supplying  of 
munitions  and  foodstuffs  to  the  favored  powers  and  placing  an 
embargo  on  the  other  powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  UtUted 
States  already  has  partially  effected  an  embargo  on  Germany  and 
has  aided  Britain  to  the  extent  that  the  British  Asiatic  fleet  Is 
available  for  use  in  the  Mediterranean. 

To  understand  Senator  Johnsons  position,  and  to  grasp  Its 
importance,  it,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  define  some  of  these 
ambiguous  terms  and  to  decide  this  country's  proper  interests  with 
relation  to  foreign  affairs. 

Certainly  Europe's  upheaval  and  the  struggle  In  the  Par  East 
cannot  warrant  another  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  to  what 
extent  economic  aid  may  be  given  depends  more  upon  conditions 
at  home  than  abroad.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  Americas,  Noi-th 
and  South,  must  maintain  an  economic  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the 
foundation  of  this  is  a  sound  economic  basis  within  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Johnson  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  domestic  work  to  be  done  by  Congress,  as  well  as  foreign  prob- 
lems, when  he  opposed  speedy  adjournment  by  that  body.  This 
Nation's  security  Is  no  less  dependent  upon  business  conditions, 
recovery,  and  the  solution  of  the  vexing  unemployment  situation 
than  upon  warships  and  aircraft  to  fight  foreign  powers.  Members 
of  Congress  who  recognize  this  vital  truth  are,  indeed,  loyal  patriots. 

Senator  Johnsons  recent  announcement  that  he  would  seek 
reelection  in  the  1940  campaign  came  as  welcome  news  to  thou- 
sands of  Californians.  It  would  seem  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
anyone  venturing  to  oppose  him  In  the  campaign  would  find 
exceedingly  thin  endorsement.  ■ 
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Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Prank  T.  Bow.  general  counsel  for  the  National  Council  of 
Independent  Unions,  May  5,  1939: 

The  National  Council  of  Independent  Unions  desires  to  express 
Its  appreciation  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  Nation  the  true  story  of  independent 
unions. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  all  the  international  labor  unions, 
the  high-salaried  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  C.  I.  O.,  the  Communist  Party,  and  several  powerful  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  Government,  especially  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  have  ganged  up  on  the  independent  labor  unions: 
that  is,  the  local  or  unaffiliated  labor  unions,  in  a  bitter  attempt  to 
destroy  them?  And  have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  independent 
labor  organizations  have  managed  to  live,  even  to  thrive,  under 
this  persecution  by  our  own  Government,  by  labor  politicians,  and 
by  outright  labor  racketeers?  The  fact  that  they  have  lived  and 
have  had  the  strength  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  repeated  attempts 
to  destroy  them  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  inherent  vitality 
of  democracy  and  freedom  In  the  hearts  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country,  and  their  courage  in  adversity.  Independent 
unions  have  not  needed  the  helping  hand  of  Government  and 
statutory  crutches  to  aid  their  progress.  They  have  progressed  In 
spite  of  hostile  legislation  and  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law. 

The  answer  is  easy.  Independent  unions  are  the  natural  and 
normal  way  for  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  and  self -protection.  It  is  the  course 
that  men  take  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is  the  truly  democratic 
way.  where  men  can  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  to  the  end  that  their  own  interests  be  served  and  not  the 
interests  of  their  absentee  self-styled  leaders. 

With  many  of  the  ancient  sprawling  international  labor  unions 
"democracy"  has  become  merely  a  word  to  use  as  a  screen  for  actions 
and  policies  as  cynically  autocratic  as  those  of  any  czar  or  com- 
missar. The  leaders  of  those  unions  shrink  from  the  practice  of 
democracy  as  from  a  plague.  They  know  that  democracy  would 
destroy  them. 

Without  compulsion  they  could  not  live. 

Independent  labor  unions,  on  the  contrary,  thrive  on  democracy. 
All  they  need  is  freedom.  They  have  a  fine  scorn  for  the  closed 
shop  and  the  check-off  and  compulsory  membership  and  rlolenoe 
and  gangster  methods.    And  they  have  a  finer  scorn  for  the  labor 
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politicians  who  pander  to  those  who  use  such  methods.  Let  me  say 
that  some  day  soon — sooner  than  many  want  to  admit — the  wrath 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  peaceful,  independent  working  men  and 
women  and  their  famUles  Is  going  to  catch  up  with  the  politicians 
who  have  peddled  the  workers'  birthright  to  corrupt  union  officials 
There  are  more  than  40.000,000  Independent  workers.  That  is  a 
figure  to  be  pondered. 

The  reason,  of  course,  that  Independent  unions  are  dlstasteftu  to 
the  international  organizations  Is  that  workers  too  often  choose 
them  when  they  make  a  truly  free  choice.  The  great,  wealthy, 
politically  powerful  organizations  cannot  live  and  compete  with  the 
free  independent  unions.  Therefore  they  and  their  political  friends 
set  out  to  emear  and  to  destroy  the  latter.  Under  the  national 
labor  relations  law  they  have  developed  a  standard  technique.  The 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  enlist  the  Labor 
Board  to  help  them  discourage  membership  by  workers  in  unions  of 
their  own  choosing  and  to  force  them  Into  the  international  unions. 
They  complain  to  the  Labor  Board  that  the  Independent  union 
Is  'dominated"  by  the  employer.  Now  that  may  mean  almost  any- 
thing. It  may  mean  nothing  more  than  an  attitude  of  friendship 
and  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  union  and  the 
employer;  that  condition  of  industrial  peace  that  the  Labor  Board 
and  the  international  unions  talk  so  much  about  and  do  so  little 
about.  The  Labor  Board  shows  every  favor  to  the  complaining 
union  and  every  evidence  of  disapproval  of  the  independent  group. 
And  the  Board  finally  orders  the  employer  not  to  deal  with  the 
Independent.  Thus,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  for  noth- 
ing that  they  have  done  or  are  charged  with  having  done,  but 
purely  because  of  a  charge,  often  fictitious,  against  the  employer, 
the  independent  employees  are  deprived  of  their  rights,  are  de- 
prived, of  the  union  of  their  own  choosing,  and  it  is  made  clear 
to  them  that  they  cannot  have  a  union  with  the  approval  of  the 
Labor  Board  unless  it  is  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  or  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Thus  does  the  Government  serve  the  inter- 
national union  leaders. 

It  serves  them  in  other  and  more  subtle  ways.  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  independent  to  get  an  election  from  the  Labor 
Board.  The  Board  holds  elections  at  the  convenience  of  the  op- 
posing union,  or  frequently  not  at  all.  The  Board  certifies  inde- 
pendents grudginglv  or  belatedly  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Despite  all  this,  so  tough  and  tenacious  is  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence  that  the  greatest  pressure  today  upon  Congress 
for  amendments  to  the  mistaken  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  abolition  of  the  misguided  Board  which  adnrlnlsters  It  comes 
from  the  independent  labor  unions  and  independent  workers  gen- 
erally, who  Insist  upon  their  right  to  be  heard  and  their  right  to 
choose  their  own  organizations  without  compulsion  from  any  source, 
Including  a  Federal  bureau. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  more  about  the  matter  of  coercion  from 
any  source.  The  Labor  Board  inanely  says  that  State  and  local 
laws  take  care  of  physical  violence  and  such  forms  of  compulsion 
air  workers  to  compel  them  to  join  certain  international  unions. 
Suppose  it  does.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  such  violence  against  workers  by  con- 
firming to  unions  advantages  which  they  have  sought  or  have  got 
by  illegal  methods?  Let  me  say  this — if  Congress  will  not  pass  laws 
which  tend  to  discourage  such  practices  and  which  tend  to  protect 
workers,  then  the  free  workers,  imion  and  nonunion,  will  elect  a 
Congress  which  will  pass  such  laws. 

Let  this  be  understood.  The  National  Council  of  Independent 
Unions  U  not  a  third  national  labor  union,  nor  is  it  a  political  party, 
but  it  Is  what  its  name  infers,  a  council  of  independent  unions, 
and  the  national  council  Is  subservient  ^o  the  will  of  its  affiliates 
and  not  the  affiliates  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  council. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Independent  unions  that  In  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  C.  I.  O.  there  has  been  dic- 
tatorship In  labor  and  that  the  return  of  democracy  in  labor  will 
greatly  improve  labor  conditions  for  the  workingman  and  his  cost 
of  organization  and  the  securing  of  collective  bargaining  will  be 
upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  independent  unions  are 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  individuals  for  the  right  to 

work. 

The  real  and  final  sufferers  from  labor  disputes  In  industry  are 
the  workers  and  their  families.  The  autocratic  exercise  of  power 
by  some  leaders  of  national  labor  unions  tends  to  create  labor  dis- 
putes without  reason.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  monop- 
olies enjoyed  by  leaders  of  national  labor  unions  tend  to  destroy 
the  freedom  of  labor  and  as  I  have  said,  the  workers  in  Industry 
are  frequently  the  victims  of  the  ambitions  of  unbridled  labor 
leaders.  The  present  tendency  In  labor  leadership  and  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  labor  relations  is  away  from  democracy  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  labor  and  In  labor  relations.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  affecting  labor  relations  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  compulsory  unionization  In  national  unions.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  Is  taking  from  workers  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  organizations  and  is  binding  them  against  their  wUl  to  un- 
welcome organizations.  The  vast  majority  of  unorganized  workers 
and  workers  organized  in  independent  unions  are  disfranchised  as 
workers  and  have  for  some  time  In  the  past  lacked  representation 
because  of  their  lack  of  a  common  front.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  united  effort,  the  National  Council  of 
Independent  Unions  was  formed  somewhat  over  a  year  ago. 

So  that  It  might  be  understood  that  In  speaking  of  the  Inde- 
pendent workingman  and  the  Independent  unions  we  are  not  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  small  minority  but  for  the  large  majority  of 
worUngmen.    Let  It  be  understood  that  the  combined  claimed 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  It 
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Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri  cord 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Ropert 


I  Prom  the  Milwaukee 

THI  WASHINGTON 


(By  Drew  Pearson  anl 

President  Roosevelt  may  be  th< 
but  this  week  he  is  opening  the 
of  the  most  powerful  dictators  in 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
,  I  include  the  following 
S.  Allen: 
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Robert  S.  Allen) 

deadliest  enemy  of  dictators, 
of  the  White  House  to  one 
he  Western  Hemisphere. 
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He  Is  Gen.  Anastasio  Scmoza.  President  of  Nicaragua,  and  one 
of  the  first  Latin-American  dictators  to  upset  the  free  and  fair 
election  theories  of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  and  the  United 
States  in  general. 

Nicaragua,  long  under  the  nile  of  United  States  marines,  has 
been  carefully  nurtured  on  the  principle  of  democracy.  Prank  B. 
KeUogg  sent  In  the  marines  when  Nicaragua  failed  to  live  up  to 
Its  law  of  not  recognizing  revolutionary  presidents.  Later  Henry 
L.  Stimson  set  up  Marine  Coqis  supervised  elections,  and  the 
Nicaraguan  vote  was  the  freest  and  fairest  in  the  Pan -Americas. 

But  General  Somoza,  the  man  who  is  now  spending  the  night  In 
the  White  House,  kicked  all  that  out. 

Somoea's  uncle,  Juan  B.  Sacasa.  was  elected  President  of  Nica- 
ragua during  one  of  the  Marine  Corps  elections.  After  holding 
the  election,  the  marines  withdrew.  After  they  withdrew  General 
Somoza  kicked  out  his  uncle  and  became  President  of  Nicaragua 
himself. 

General  Somoza  has  unique  qualities  as  a  dictator,  and  It  may 
be  that  he  learned  them  via  the  United  States.  He  once  sold  auto- 
mobUes  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  later  returned  to  Nicaragua, 
where  he  trained  with  the  United  States  Marines  and  was  pro- 
moted by  them  to  be  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard. 

As  head  of  the  guard  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  kick  out  his 
Uncle  Juan  and  send  him  to  California  in  exUe. 

General  Somoza  is  going  to  be  a  dictator  for  some  time,  because. 
Just  before  his  term  was  about  to  expire  last  month  he  "persuaded" 
the  constitutional  assembly  to  dispense  with  popular  elections  and 
extended  his  Presidential  term  8  years  more. 

Note. — How  closely  Somoea  desires  to  foUow  the  European  pat- 
tern is  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  he  recently  taxed  his 
treasury  to  purchase  $300,000  worth  of  Italian  rifles,  tanks,  and 
ammunition  left  over  from  the  Ethiopian  campaign.  It  is  largely 
to  woo  Somoza  away  from  Mussolini  that  Roosevelt  is  spreadln? 
tHmi;;f»lf  to  entertain  the  Nicaraguan  dictator. 


British  Textile  Competition 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1939 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WORTH  STREET  FORECAST 


Mr.  BOLXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  print  therein  an  extract 
from  the  Worth  Street  Forecast  of  New  York  City,  which  is 
the  bulletin  of  the  textile  industry. 

Worth  Street,  New  York,  is  the  famous  center  for  what 
we  used  to  call  dry  goods.  It  still  continues  to  be  the  pulse 
of  the  market  for  textile  materials.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  one  item  wherein  it  is  stated  that  an 
infant's  gertrude  made  of  American  cotton  by  labor  paid  in 
American  wages  costs  $1.50,  while  the  same  imported  article 
is  sold  in  the  new  foreign-owned  stores  in  Boston  for  19  cents. 
The  article  from  the  Worth  Street  Forecast  follows: 
(From  the  Worth  Street  Forecast  1 
prucabt   mabket 

As  soon  as  the  war  scare  shall  subside  Worth  Street  will  ex- 
perience a  slight  "boomlet."  It  will  be  temporary  and  will  only 
reflect  orders  held  back.  It  will  be  a  prelude  to  a  better-than- 
usual  summer  and  a  fair -to-good  fall.  Other  United  SUtes  bxisl- 
ness  will  not  be  so  good. 

Now,  carefiilly  note  that  we  have  said  "so  soon  as"  In  talking 
about  war  alarms.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  frightened 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  Into  caution.  He  has  probably  also  fright- 
ened them  into  more  thorough  preparation.  Neither  of  the  au- 
thoritarian powers  are  In  a  position  to  take  the  risk  of  trouble 
with  the  United  States  unless  they  can  count  on  Japan,  and  the 
latter  nation  is  much  too  busy  in  China  to  wish  to  get  involved 
at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  axis  is  In  a  less  favorable  position 
to  strike  swiftly  in  Evirope  and  win  than  it  was  6  or  8  months  ago. 

Credit  Roosevelt,  therefore,  with  a  high-handed  maneuver  that 
is  going  to  be  effective  in  stalling  off  European  war  for  a  while. 
It  may  be  for  quite  a  whUe  Indeed  If  the  old  theory  of  "balance 
of  power"  can  flJially  be  restored  so  the  two  big  groups  are  mu- 
tually afraid  of  fighting  each  other.  A  wise  President  would  cer- 
tainly stop  at  what  he  has  done.  Will  Mr.  Roosevelt?  He  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  our  involvement  and  the  situation  we  consider 
dangeroiis  In  his  hands  because  he  Is  poUtlcally  on  a  spot.    His  do- 


mestic program  has  shown  Itself  to  be  a  faUtire  In  many  ways 
and  the  American  people  have  little  patience  with  failures. 

He  may  have  to  seek  concealment  by  war  headlines.  At  thl» 
tlmfe  you  shoxild  carefully  examine  your  own  business.  While 
the  safest  course  is  continued  caution  we  also  feel  that  a  reason- 
able bullish  gamble  on  the  next  6  months  Is  all  right  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  take  the  chance  and  lose.  The  difference  of 
opinion  among  btislness  operators'  fields  Is  wide.  One  of  the 
coolest  and  shrewdest  and  most  consistently  successful  operators 
In  the  stock  market  has  recently  turned  everything  into  cash  for 
the  moment.  An  advertising  crowd  we  know  of  which  Is  ciir- 
rently  in  a  very  strong  financial  position  takes  the  view  they 
should  not  push  their  clients  Into  commitments  for  the  next  4 
to  5  months.  Both  of  these  as  you  will  see  are  on  tlie  cautious 
side. 

We  of  the  Forecast,  however,  much  as  we  despise  the  Ineptnese 
of  the  administration,  are  not  yet  ready  to  sell  United  States 
Initiative  short.  Our  dictum  is  and  alwajrs  has  been,  when 
the  seller  wants  badly  to  or  must  aeU,  the  6  to  9  months' 
value  of  cash  against  goods  favors  the  latter.  In  our  opinion. 
It  may  be  that  you  want  to  see  "more  of  the  whites  of  their 
eyes"  before  Jumping  in.  but  there  Lb  nobody  that  can  give  the 
exact  moment  and  we  think  that  •'now"  has  Its  advantages. 


We  reprint  herewith  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script by  one  Beatrice  Abbott,  whoever  she  may  be.  We  think  it 
summarizes  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  for  the  South,  what  it 
has  done  for  the  textile  Industry,  wliat  It  Lb  actually  doing  for 
workers,  better  than  anything  that  we  have  seen  recently. 

"In  June  1932  cottcn  sold  at  a  little  over  5  cents  a  pound.  In 
May  1933  the  A.  A.  A.  offered  to  pay  the  farmer  from  $3  to  111 
an  acre  for  cotton  not  planted.  In  1934  the  R.  P.  C.  (Ignoring 
the  fact  that  Russia  owed  us  over  $700,000,000)  loaned  Russia 
$4,000,000  to  buy  American  cotton.  In  1935  our  cotton  exports 
dropped  two-thirds  of  a  million  poimds.  Ovir  cotton  Imports  In- 
creased 28,800,000  pounds.  In  May  1936  cotton  sold  at  12  cents  a 
pound.  In  December  1936  It  was  published  In  Liverpool  that  the 
American  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu-e  had  promised  to  restrict  Ameri- 
can cotton  for  1937.  In  January  1939  the  Import  of  British  cotton- 
bleached  goods  Jimiped  from  2,401364  (January  1938)  to  6.325.295 
square  yards.     Cotton-yam  imports  for  the  same  months  doubled. 

"The  working  people  of  the  United  States  have  paid  millions  to 
have  cotton  plowed  under,  millions  to  buy  and  hold  cotton  not 
plowed  under,  millions  to  pay  the  difference  between  what  our 
Government  promised  the  wheat  farmer  and  what  the  British 
would  pay,  and  millions  for  reUef  for  workers  who  might  be 
raising  cotton  and  making  cotton  goods. 

"Any  profit  which  workers  might  have  gained,  in  Increased 
Jobs,  from  the  Wagner  Act.  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  finished 
goods  which  are  arriving  from  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
most  favored.  Now  the  President  would  resell  to  the  farmer 
the  held  cotton,  at  less  than  1932  prices.  In  consideration  of  his 
giving  up  the  Idea  of  raising  cotton  altogether.  If  one  wishes  to 
know  what  Mr.  Hull  has  done  to  the  Industry — an  Infant's 
gertrude.  made  of  American  cotton  by  labor  paid  American  wages, 
costs  $1.50.  The  same  imported  article  is  sold  in  the  new  foreign- 
owned  stores  In  Boston  for  19  cents." 

GOVERNMENT 

All  businessmen  shoiild  study  government  much  more  care- 
fully than  they  do,  principally  because  it  Is  becoming  ubiquitous 
and  all-embracing.  In  order  to  earn  a  profit  for  one's  stockholders 
you  have  got  to  understand  what  is  taking  place  In  government. 
Here  are  some  thoughts  that  are  well  worth  your  Inwardly  digest- 
ing: (1)  For  a  period  of  about  20  years  prior  to  1932  the  Supreme 
Court  was  In  fact  the  sovereign  power.  It  protected  the  Indi- 
vidual against  the  encroachments  of  the  Government.  (2)  Bad 
tmies  coming  after  the  panic  of  1929  caused  the  great  nvass  of 
people  to  want  a  change  and  they  promptly  delegated  their 
power  to  the  executive  department.  Even  the  Congress  Itsell 
virtually  turned  over  the  Govenmient  to  the  Executive.  (3) 
After  about  7  years  the  swing  seems  to  be  away  from  the  executive 
and  toward  the  legislative  branch.  What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
It  means  Just  tMs:  That  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  validate 
nearly  everjrthing  that  Congress  proposes  to  do.  It  means  that  the 
next  President  Is  going  to  be  far  more  subordinate  than  the 
present  one,  even  if  he  should  be  tbe  same  individual. 

The  tendency  at  the  moment  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  uni- 
cameral system  not  differing  greatly  from  tlie  English  form  of 
government  where  Commons  is  the  Government  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Considering  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
we  would  probably  be  better  off  with  what  is  known  as  a  re- 
sponsible government  and  one  that  should  resign  when  It  cannot 
muster  support.  Of  course  the  danger  of  that  system  In  this 
country  would  be  that  of  blocs  and  pressiire  groups.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  whatever  hope  you  have  of  better  conditions 
from  the  viewpoint  as  an  employer  (and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as 
a  Job  holder)  rests  with  Congress.  You  had  better  keep  an 
eye  on  your  representatives,  locaUy  as  weU  as  natlanallj^  Most 
especially  you  better  watch  representatives  elected  all  over  the 
country,  because  Interstate  commerce.  In  our  opinion.  Is  going 
to  be  all  kinds  of  commerce,  whether  interstate  or  intrastate. 
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Keep  This  Nation  Out  of  War 

1     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE,  OP  WISCONSIN. 

ON  MAY  5.  1939 


Mr.  K»''t«:H'^:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress made  by  me  over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  Friday.  May  5.  1939.  entitled  "Keep 
This  Nation  Out  of  War."  as  foUows: 

Men  and  women  of  America,  on  April  30.  1789,  after  concluding  a 
long  but  triumphal  stagecoach  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  George  Washington  was  Inaugurated  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  Last  Sunday,  150  years  later,  amidst 
splendor  and  pageantry  undreamed  of  by  him.  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  waa  formally  opened  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  this  historic  event.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  Joined  with  the  representatives  of  nations  throughout  the 
world  In  paying  homage  ar.d  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his  Covmtry. 
It  seems  passing  strange  to  me,  therefore,  that  while  we  thus 
honor  and  revere  the  memory  of  Washington  we  should.  In  this  day 
of  great  International  stress,  so  completely  forget  the  admonitions 
given  by  him  to  the  people  of  America  in  his  Farewell  Address. 

With  prophetic  vision  and  unexcelled  clarity  of  thought,  he  gave 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  advice  which  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
when  uttered,  and  I  challenge  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  his  admonitions,  which  to  me  should  represent  the  very 
ground  work  and  foundation  of  our  International  policies. 

He  advised  against  the  very  things  that  are  happening  today  In 
our  foreign  relations.  He  told  us  to  act  with  Justice  toward  all 
nations  and  to  avoid  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  na- 
tions. He  knew  the  abilities  of  Old  World  diplomats  and  cautioned 
us  against  developing  particular  attachments  for  other  nations, 
and  cautioned  us  against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence. 
He  knew,  as  we  should  know  today,  that  In  International  relations 
the  friends  of  today  may  become  the  enemies  of  tomorrow,  and 
clearly  pointed  out  the  Ingratitude  of  nations.  Certainly  after  our 
experience  In  1917.  when  we  loaned  our  money  and  sacrificed  our 
blood  and  treasure  upon  the  altar  of  international  war  we  learned. 
If  we  will  ever  learn,  the  truth  of  his  advice  when  we  recall  the 
Ingratitude  of  those  nations  who,  after  their  appietites  had  been 
satisfied  at  the  councU  table,  accused  us  of  being  Shylock  when  we 
had   the   temerity   to  suggest   the   repayment   of   money   honestly 

loaned  to  them. 

Washington  knew  from  experience  the  utter  lack  of  our  common 
interest  with  the  affairs  of  European  nations,  and  clearly  directed 
attention  to  their  primary  Interests,  which  to  us,  as  a  people,  have 
^  none,  or.  at  best,  a  very  remote  relation.  He  knew  that  our  geo- 
graphic location  was,  and  always  would  be.  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  Intrigues  of  foreign  diplomacy,  and  asked 
the  question  then,  which  should  be  asked_  by  every  citizen  of  America 
today:  "Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation;  why 
quit  OUT  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground;  why.  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice?" 

There  are  those  In  America  today  who  say  that  the  march  of 
progress  throughout  the  world  has  been  such  that  we  can  no  longer 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  that  we  must 
again  involve  ourselves  In  foreign  affairs.  In  order  to  save  democracy. 
The  same  forces  of  hate  and  greed  that  so  successfully  engineered 
our  entrance  Into  the  late  World  War  are  busily  engaged  again  In  a 
.impalgn  of  propaganda,  designed  and  Intended  to  force  our  active 
participation  In  the  next  European  war.  How  familiar  are  the 
utterances  of  the  present  warmongers.  In  1917  they  whipped  up 
the  passions  of  the  people  under  the  plea  that  we  must  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  today  they  are  attempting  to  stir 
up  and  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  of  America  under  the  plea 
that  we  must  choose  sides  in  the  European  situation,  in  order  to 
save  democracy. 

Men  tjccupying  high  public  places  in  our  <3ovemment  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  or  are  pvirposely  Ignoring  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Instead  of  treating  all  nations  with  Justice,  and  Instead 
of  cultivating  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  are  In- 
dtilglng  in  a  campaign  designed  to  arouse  the  passions  of  hate 


they  demand  In  no  uncertain 
our  own  business  and  stop 
her  nations. 


toward  certain  nations  and  to  bind  u^wlth  sec^^wmn^^nients  and 
passionate  attachments  for  other  nallons  that  will  Inevitably  com- 
^elus  to  defend  those  commitments  and  those  attachments  In  the 
event  of  another  European  war. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  still  adhere  to  the  advice^ erf 
the  Father  of  his  Coimtoy.  and  that 
terms  that   we   begin   to   attend   to 
meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  o 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  heart  anfa  soul  of  America  goes  °"*  *^ 
sympathy  to  oppressed  people  where  ver  they  may  be  found,  but  I 
am  likewise  convinced  that  the  op]  ressed.  the  downtrodden,  the 
weary  the  hungry,  and  the  underi  rlvlleged  millions  of  America 
should  claim  our  attention  first.  Tie  cry  that  it  Is  necessaij  to 
take  sides  in  European  affairs  in  or  ler  to  "save  democracy  finds 
little  response  In  the  hearts  and  sculs  of  the  people  of  America 
when  we  witness  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  aline  us  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  hosts  and  legions  of  bloody  Communist 
Russia  Who  Is  there  in  America  th  it  believes  that  Stalin  and  his 
crowd  who  for  20  years  have  mvirc  ered,  plundered,  and  pillaged, 
and  who  have  attempted  to  destrry  democracy  throughout  the 
world  have  any  present  Intention  n<  w  of  abandoning  their  20-year 
fight  to  communize  the  world  and  a:  d  In  the  saving  and  protection 
of  democracy?  No.  men  and  worn*  a  of  America,  this  is  not  the 
issue  in  the  battle  that  is  being  waged  by  the  diplomats  of  the 
Old  World  today.  We  must,  once  a;  id  for  all,  recognize  facts  that 
are  true,  and  those  facts  demonstiate  beyond  the  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  reU  fight  is  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  British  and  French  En  pires  to  maintain  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  to  hang  on.  even  at  the  risk  of  involving  the 
world  in  another  war,  to  the  territ<  ries  which  they  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War. 

We  received  nothing  from  that  ad  venture  except  woe  and  misery, 
and  ask  nothing  today  except  to  b^  let  alone  and  be  permitted  to 
work  out  our  own  destiny. 

Shall  we.  as  a  people,  again  mak ;  another  supreme  sacrifice  by 
involving  ourselves  in  matters  tha :  are  not  our  direct  concern? 
I  know  that  the  propaganda  agenc  es  are  busy  throughout  Amer- 
ica proclaiming  that  the  fate  of  our  d  smocracy  hangs  in  the  balance, 
and  that  our  future  welffire  deman  is  that  we  must  join  in  aiding 
European  nations  to  maintain  the;  r  territorial  status  quo.  but  I 
am  certain  that  the  people  of  Amei  ica  are  too  alive  and  too  intel- 
ligent to  be  deceived  any  longer  1  ly  this  vicious  type  of  propa- 
ganda. Why.  I  ask,  when  millions  of  people  were  being  murdered 
In  Riissia  and  the  temples  of  God  ymighty  were  being  destroyed, 
did  not  these  same  forces  that  are  at  work  today,  rise  in  protest 
and  demand  intervention  then?  :  1o,  they  were  strangely  silent. 
No  talk  then  of  the  necessity  for  si  vlng  democracy.  On  the  other 
hand  we  gave  aid  and  encouragem<  nt  to  that  government  by  oCa- 
cial  recognition.  Despite  the  fact  1  hat  another  nation  Is  ravaging 
and  pillaging  in  the  most  inhums  ne  manner  innocent  men  and 
women  and  children  in  China,  bare  y  a  word  of  protest  comes  from 
these  same  sources  that  are  so  outi  aged  over  the  actions  of  Hitler. 
Why.  I  ask  you,  is  it  that  we  ai  e  confronted  with  all  of  this 
"Stop  Hitler"  propaganda  today?  You,  as  sensible.  Intelligent 
citizens  of  America,  know  In  your  learts  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. You  know  that  It  is  not  baj  ed  upon  the  necessity  of  "sav- 
ing democracy,"  but  is  based  upon  the  demand  that  we  aid  the 
British  and  French  Empires  In  i  laintalning  and  keeping  their 
present  possessions  and  that  Hltle:  must  be  punished  because  of 
his  racial  intolerance.  I  say  to  yo  i  that  as  much  as  I  regret  the 
racial  Intolerance  of  Hitler,  as  a  %^  ember  of  Congress,  I  will  never 
vote  a  declaration  of  war,  based  v  aon  either  of  these  premises. 

The  time  to  fight  against  war  Is  when  we  are  at  peace  with  the 
world.  Once  the  warmongers  whip  and  stir  up  the  passions  of 
the  people,  and  Incite  them  to  th;  frenzy  of  war,  calm  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  disappears,  t  nd  our  actions  are  guided  by 
prejudice  and  hate  rather  than  lo|  ic  and  tolerance. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  A  nerica  can  make  to  the  cavise  of 
world  democracy  does  not  lie  in  ou]  involvement  in  foreign  war  but 
in  our  ability  to  demonstrate  to  tl  e  world  that  a  free  people  with 
unbounded  resources  and  unparalli  led  wealth  are  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed,  the  tinderprivUeged,  and  the  aged 
here  at  home.  It  lies  In  our  ability  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  a  paralyzed  industry  and  agri- 
culture, and  that  we  as  a  free  pec  pie  can  provide  opportunity  for 
youth  and  can  so  handle  the  bo  inty  and  abundance  that  God 
Almighty  has  given  us  that  we  can  banish  forever  from  our  Nation 
the  specter  of  want  and  misery.  ]  n  the  solution  of  these  pressing 
problems  at  home  lies  the  futvire  c  f  our  democracy. 

ESilightened  public  opinion  everywhere   concedes  that  another 
world  war  will  destroy  democracy 
Itself. 


yo  jr 


Men  and  women  of  America,  stani  I 
war.     Rise  up  in  the  exercise  of 
tion  and  tell  those  li;  authority  In 
war."    Add  your  voice  to  the  ever 
throughout  America,  demanding 
and  among  nations  of  the  world. 


and  perhaps  even  clvUlzation 


firm  In  3rour  convictions  against 

privilege  under  the  Constitu- 

thls  Government,  "We  want  no 

growing  chortis  that  Is  swelling 

deace  and  good  will  among  men 


i'f 
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Jefferson  Day  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  9  ileffislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON  OF  OOLOilADO 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  on  May  7  last,  Jefferson  Day,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  woxild  rather  come  to  Wisconsin  than  go  to  any  other  State  In  the 
Union,  with  the  single  exception,  of  course,  of  my  own  beloved 
Colorado,  to  deliver  a  Democratic  speech,  because  I  am  anxious  to 
do  my  bit  in  the  renaissance  of  the  liberal  movement  In  Wisconsin. 
Democratic  leaders  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ought  to  come 
here  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  their  Democratic  brethren  strug- 
gling with  their  backs  to  the  wall  In  their  heroic  efforts  against 
great  odds  to  keep  this  State  a  patent  factor  In  the  national  Demo- 
cratic political  picture,  and  to  let  you  courageous  leaders  know  that 
the  whole  party  Is  in  this  fight  with  you  to  the  finish  to  restore 
liberalism  In  Wisconsin  and  continue  it  In  the  Nation.  In  the  old 
parable  the  Good  Shepherd  left  the  ninety  and  nine  and  searched 
for  the  one  lost  sheep.  The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America  needs  Wisconsin  ever  so  badly,  and  Wisconsin,  as  I  see 
the  picture,  needs  that  party. 

NOT  STTMSHUTE  PATKIOTS 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  party  leader  in  a  minority  party  facing 
defeat  after  defeat.  I  know  because  I  have  served  my  party  under 
both  easy  victory  and  crushing  defeat,  and  I  understand  the  kind 
of  courage  and  stamina  required  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  lost  cause. 
The  only  ally  one  has  In  such  a  time  Is  the  Joy  and  satisfaction 
of  fighting  for  the  sake  of  principle.  It  takes  real  men  and  women 
to  carry  forward  under  such  circumstances,  but  from  such  an  ex- 
perience patriots  emerge.  A  victorious  party  gathers  momentum 
and  numbers  as  it  glides  along  to  easy  victory.  Folks  are  natxirally 
anxious  to  hop  on  the  band  wagon  of  certain  success,  and  they  are 
even  willing  to  contribute  generously  of  their  time  EUid  effort  to  a 
cause  assured  of  victory.  There  are  too  many  persons  in  the  field 
of  politics — as  there  are  In  other  fields — who  just  cannot  take  de- 
feat. They  are  great  players,  but  fade  out  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  But,  thank  God.  there  are  courageous  souls  in  the  political 
arena  so  imbued  with  a  religious  fervor  for  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause  that  they  fight  hardest  when  all  is  dark  despair. 

It  is  never  safe  to  count  that  kind  of  a  contestant  defeated;  you 
may  crush  him  to  earth  and  trample  him  in  the  dust,  but  he  wUl 
rise  again  and  fight  on  to  victory.  Let  no  man  think  that  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  liberad  cause  are  hopeless  in  Wisconsin. 
A  hard  struggle  ahead,  yes.  but  whipped,  never. 

The  world  has  always  admired  such  fighters,  and  the  F>oet8  have 
Bung  their  praise.  The  words  of  Tom  Paine,  uttered  In  the  stress 
of  the  American  Revolution,  apply  appropriately  to  the  situation 
In  Wisconsin  at  this  very  hour: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  stunmer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  TjTanny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder 
the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheaply  we  esteem  too  lightly;  It  is  deamess  only  that  gives  every- 
thing its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon 
Its  goods,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an  article 
as  freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated." 

POLmCAL    INSXTURECnON    IN    WISCONSIN 

The  political  history  of  Wisconsin  for  50  years  has  been  unique 
and  unlike  that  of  any  other  State.  It  was  solidly  Republican  in 
the  old  dajrs  because  of  sectional  strife,  just  as  Mississippi  was 
solidly  Democratic.  Following  the  Civil  War  big  business  sectired 
a  strangle  hold  in  Wisconsin  and  formed  a  close  partnership  with 
the  Republican  poUticians  who  were  In  control.  Liberals  and  con- 
eervatives  alike  were  stanch  Republicans.  Such  an  unholy  alli- 
ance could  not  and  did  not  last.  The  liberal  element,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  rule  of  monopoly  control,  brazen  plutocracy. 
Ironclad  machine  politics,  and  boss  rule — perhaps  the  most  arro- 
gant and  pernicious  In  any  State — finally  rebelled  against  the  pow- 
erful and  corrupt  Republican  Party  leadership.     The  old  preju- 


dices of  Civil  War  days,  tradlUonally  antagonistic  toward  the 
Democratic  Party  even  though  that  party  under  the  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  the  great  commoner  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
extremely  liberal,  that  deep-seated  prejudice  restrained  the  Wis- 
consin Republican  liberals  from  joining  the  Democrau.  Instead 
they  organized  a  faction  within  the  Republican  Party  and  at- 
tempted the  hopeless  task  of  reforming  conservatism. 

So  the  Democratic  Party  In  Wisconsin  for  two  generations  haa 
been  squeezed  and  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
of  the  old  reactionary,  conservative  Republican  Party  on  the  one 
hand,  with  all  of  Its  brazen  stupidity,  wicked  shortcomings,  and 
outmoded  philosophy,  and  the  very  much  localized.  Impractical, 
so-called  Progressive  Party  on  the  other  hand,  loaded  down  with 
good  intentions  and  miserable  performance.  When  we  contemplate 
the  terrific  death  struggle  which  has  occurred  here  for  the  past 
50  years  between  these  two  powerful,  determined,  political  antago- 
nists, we  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  Democratic  Party  In 
Wisconsin  is  a  minority  party;  we  should  be  amazed  that  there  Is  a 
Democratic  Party  here  at  all. 

UBXMALS  DIVU>XU 

There  is  room  for  a  conservative  party  in  Amerlea.  room  for  a 
liberal  party,  and  room  for  a  radical  party  too,  provided  the  radicals 
do  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government.  Opposing  po- 
litical philosophies,  whatever  those  philosophies  may  be,  should  be 
expressed  openly  and  honestly.  In  America,  under  our  present 
form  of  representative  government,  such  expression  can  only  be 
made  through  the  media  of  political  parties.  Voters  have  a  perfect 
right  to  freely  choose  the  party  vehicle  in  which  to  register  their 
political  preferment  as  to  both  candidates  and  Issues.  In  fact,  we 
want  every  voter  to  have  a  party,  for  to  hold  membo-shlp  in  a 
political  party  in  this  country  is  an  Indication  of  constructive 
citizenship,  and  to  be  an  active  worker  in  a  political  party  here  Is 
practicable  patriotism.  Ours  from  the  first  has  been  a  government 
by  political  party. 

In  46  States  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  recognized  as  the 
liberal  party.  In  two  of  the  States — one  of  which,  of  cotirse,  la 
Wisconsin — a  local  party  without  important  aSUlations  In  any  of 
the  other  46  States  has  succeeded  In  dividing  the  liberal  movement, 
making  It  possible  In  the  election  of  1938  for  the  reactionary,  dl»- 
credlted  Republican  Party  to  again  take  over  complete  political 
control  and  give  the  Farm  Laborites,  the  Progressives,  and  the  Demo- 
crats a  sound  trotinclng.  Liberals  In  these  States  have  very  fool- 
ishly divided  their  forces.  The  question  for  Wisconsin  liberals  to 
decide  is.  shall  they  remain  In  a  purely  local  party  without  standing 
outside  of  their  own  State  or  shall  they  Join  the  majority  party  of 
the  Nation  with  150  years  of  liberal  history  behind  It  and  have  a 
voice  In  determining  the  policies  of  that  national  political  party? 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  decision  should  be  difficult.  Na- 
tional Issues  and  national  economies  know  no  State  lines.  In  these 
days  of  quick  transportation  and  Instantaneous  communication  be- 
tween the  States  no  State  can  without  Injury  Isolate  Itself  politically 
or  otherwise.  In  this  modem  day  of  free  Interstate  intercotirae 
there  should  be  an  end  to  local  political  parties,  for  they  belong  to 
the  "horse  and  biiggy"  days. 

A  real  crisis  faces  American  liberalism  In  1940.  Conservatism  is 
again  thoroughly  united.  It  stands  ready  for  the  fight  of  its  life 
on  the  old  policies  to  which  It  clings  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  It  has  learned  nothing  except  the  strength  of  unity. 
Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  torn  by  a  thousand  dissensions. 
If  it  would  win.  it  must  be  through  with  Inconsequential  differ- 
ences. It  must  fight  unity  with  unity.  This  Ls  no  time  for  the 
taU  to  try  to  wag  the  dog.  It  is  poor  judgment  for  liberals  In  any 
State  to  jeopardize  the  whole  American  liberal  movement  by  trying 
to  run  a  one-horse  local  show  of  their  own  when  duty  plainly 
beckons  them  to  unite  in  the  Nation-wide  program  of  their  liberal 
brethren. 

OEMOCSATIC   PAKTT   IS    LZBEaAL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportune  time  has  come  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  asstmie  once  and  for  all  the  liberal  leadership  of  Wis- 
consin. The  liberal  element  of  the  old  disintegrated  local  party  must 
loc*  for  a  new  vehicle  and  a  new  banner,  but  these  Wisconsin  liberals 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lot  of  empty  political  gestiu'es 
and  Idle  and  hypocritical  lip  service.  They  are  too  sincere  and 
too  discerning  for  that.  They  are  still  liberals  even  though  their 
party  organization  is  gone.  They  still  have  a  great  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  common  man,  and  they  want  to 
keep  Government  at  the  services  of  the  masses.  I  am  talking 
about  real  liberals  not  radicals.  I  need  not  waste  time  In  trying 
to  tell  Wisconsin  people  or  In  attempting  to  deecribe  to  them 
what  a  radical  is — they  know.  They  have  seen  radicals'  Imprac- 
tical, vicious,  and  destructive  efforts  at  close  hand.  The  radical 
element  which  has  taken  over  the  old  Progressive  movement  is 
not  an  asset  to  any  party  and  will  likely  go  its  own  way  with  less 
and  less  public  confidence,  or  it  may  afOJiate  with  the  Communist 
Party  where  it  probably  belongs  and  where  it  will  doubtless  find 
kindred  spirits.  Radicals  for  the  most  part  are  not  Interested  In 
liberalism,  which  is  entirely  too  slow  a  process  for  their  impatient 
revolutionary  tendencies. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  might  well  have  been  talking  about  the 
radicals  and  conservatives  of  Wisconsin  of  this  day  when  he 
Issued  this  statement  in  1844: 
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•The  gplrlt  of  OUT  American  radicalism  Is  destructrve  and  aim- 
less: It  Is  not  loving.  It  has  no  ulterior  and  divine  ends;  but  It 
Is  destructive  only  out  of  hatred  and  seiashness.  On  the  other  side, 
the  conservative  party,  composed  of  the  most  moderate,  able,  and 
cultivated  part  of  the  population,  is  timid  and  merely  defensive 
of  property.  It  vindicates  no  right,  it  aspires  to  no  real  good.  It 
brands  no  crime.  It  proposes  no  generous  policy.  It  does  not  build 
nor  write,  nor  cherish  the  arts,  nor  foster  religion,  nor  establish 
schools,  nor  encourage  science,  nor  befriend  the  poor,  or  the 
Indian,  or  the  Immigrant." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  forms  of  communism  in 
America  equally  bad  which  should  be  avoided  by  forward-looking 
people.  One  is  radicalism,  the  other  conservatism.  One  would 
regiment  industry  and  mankind  under  a  Stalin,  the  other  would 
foster  an  Industrial  control  under  the  collectivism  of  capital  and 
wealth.  Either  is  equally  bad.  Grover  Cleveland  referred  to  such 
a  situation  in  this  signlflcant  and  descriptive  language: 

"Communism  is  a  hateful  thing  and  a  menace  to  peace  and 
organized  government,  but  the  communism  of  combined  wealth  and 
capital,  the  outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness. 
which  insidiously  undermines  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  insti- 
tutions, is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  communism  of  oppressed 
poverty  and  toil,  which,  exasperated  by  injustice  and  discontent, 
attacks  with  wild  disorder  the  citadel  of  rule." 

BTTSnnSS  RAN  THE  COUNTRT 

We  tried  the  communism  of  conservatism  under  President  Hoover 
and  found  out  to  our  sorrow  what  It  would  do  to  us.  In  those  evil 
days  we  let  business  run  the  country  In  the  way  it  wanted  the  coun- 
try to  be  run.  Business  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  then.  There 
were  no  causes  for  jitters  emanating  from  the  White  House  In  those 
glorious  days  of  business  supremacy.  There  was  no  undistributed- 
profits  tax  to  vex  and  no  restraining  regulation  of  wild  speculation 
of  the  stock  exchange  curbing  the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  that  day 
speculators  were  given  the  encouragement  to  swindle  the  unsus- 
pecting public  and  trusting  widow  and  helpless  orphan.  Pear  of 
Government  investigation  did  not  dangle  over  them  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles.  Business  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  "magician  at 
Washington"  to  pull  rabbits  out  of  the  hat  and  tell  them  which 
way  the  economic  wind  was  blowing.  Wall  Street  was  not  being 
run  from  Washington.  Quite  the  contrary.  Appeasement  of  busi- 
ness was  not  necessary,  for  the  bars  of  government  restraint  were 
completely  down.  There  were  no  pay-roll,  old-age,  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  Money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  was  not  being 
poured  down  a  rat  hole  to  buy  the  favors  of  the  blind,  the  crippled 
child,  the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  the  farmer,  and  the  little- 
business  man.  Banks  were  accountable  to  nobody  for  what  they  did 
with  the  deposits  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Government  was  not 
deliberately  keeping  down  interest  rates.  No  rubber-stamp  Con- 
gresses and  no  rubber-stamp  Supreme  Courts.  Business  was  not  in 
a  strait  jacket.  Free  enterprise  was  not  stifled  and  speculation  was 
not  abridged.  Why.  then,  in  that  hour  did  we  not  realize  the  glorl- 
day  of  American  prosjierity — the  golden  era  of  two  chickens  In 
every  pot  and  two  autos  in  every  garage?  Why  were  the  banks  not 
bursting  with  funds  with  which  every  legitimate  business  and  indus- 
trial enterprise  might  be  financed,  and  why  did  businessmen  not 
throw  away  all  of  their  red  Ink?  There  seems  to  be  no  answer  to 
these  "whys." 

Strange  to  say,  the  pages  of  history  for  that  period  record 
neither  prosperity  nor  progress.  We  should  like  to  blot  the  whole 
hideous  memory  of  the  evil  days  of  Hoover  from  our  minds  for- 
ever. We  must  have  no  more  of  that  sort  of  xmbridled  license  if 
we  would  save  our  institutions.  In  1940  we  shall  learn  whether  or 
not  the  burned  child  fears  the  fire. 

TUZ  THIBO   PUXAR   IS   ECONOMIC  FSEEDOM 

We  have  long  had  political  freedom  in  America.  Every  person 
In  Wisconsin  entitled  to  a  vote  has  the  opportunity  to  cast  that 
vote  secretly  with  only  his  conscience  and  his  God  to  witness. 
Wisconsin  citizens  are  assured  by  the  bill  of  rights,  and  by  the  State 
and  Federal  constitutions  of  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press, 
and  assemblage;  the  right  of  petition;  the  right  to  bear  arms: 
freedom  from  unwarranted  search  and  seizure  and  from  quarter- 
ing soldiers  In  private  homes;  the  guarantee  of  due  process  and 
recompense  for  private  property  taken  for  public  use;  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury;  protection  against  excessive  bail,  and  excessive  fines 
and  freedom  from  cruel  and  unjust  punishment.  These  civil  lib- 
erties and  political  rights  are  extremely  vital,  but  there  Is  no  con- 
troversy in  this  day  concerning  them.  They  have  been  won  by  a 
long,  hard  struggle  of  sacrifice,  blood  and  effort,  and  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  our  most  valuable  heritage.  The  burden  of 
sustaining  them  is  our  only  duty  respecting  them.  If  radicals  who 
would  destroy  the  Constitution  be  smoked  out  and  their  perni- 
cious purposes  of  undermining  It  fully  understood,  there  need  be 
little  concen*  about  either  the  loss,  the  abrogation,  or  the  abuse 
of  these  vital  provisions  which  Insure  an  American  his  political 
and  religious  freedom. 

Religious  freedom  and  political  freedom  are  all  important,  but 
there  Is  a  third  pillar  required  to  make  the  trinity  of  the  pursuit 
Of  happiness  possible.  Men  cannot  eat  the  bill  of  rights  nor  will 
they  find  physical  shelter  in  the  Constitution.  They  must  have 
economic  freedom  also.  Political  freedom  Is  a  way  to  life,  reli- 
gious freedom  Is  a  way  of  life,  but  economic  freedom  sustains  life. 
Political  freedom  is  but  a  means  to  an  end;  the  end  is  religious 
and  economic  freedom.  A  practical  application  of  political  free- 
dom enables  religious  and  economic  freedom  to  be  realized.  Po- 
litical freedom  is  mostly  important  for  the  power  inherent  in  it. 


m;n 


mo'e 


dif  Icult 


Jefferson  knew  well  enough  that  If 
could  have  religious  and  economic 
them.     As  our  country   becomes 
becomes  more  complex  and  Involved 
rights  more  technical  and  Intricate 
economic  objectives  likewise  more 

Jefferson  never  advocated  equally 
he  knew  that  a  new  division  would 
almost  day  by  day  vmtll  fineilly  there 
Nor  did  he  propose  conununity 
trial  activities.    Jefferson,  to  the 
prise  and  the  equalization  of  IndivldTjal 
a  different   thing.     Encouraging   and 
enterprise  does  not  mean,  however, 
trolled  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
mltted  to  deny  opportunity  according 
humble.     We  regulate  Industry  not 
taxes  and  wages  but  to  give  every  m|in 
fullest  opportunity  to  life,  liberty. 
Only  government  with  the  tiid  and 
and  an  educated  citizenry  is  powerful 
compel  Industry  to  give  all  men  affecied 
for  economic  liberty. 


had  political  freedom,  they 

freedom  if  they  really  wanted 

cultured   and   advanced,   it 

and  the  exercise  of  political 

and  the  accomplishnient  of 

to  attain, 
dividing  the  wealth,  because 
to  be  made  over  and  over 
would  be  no  wealth  to  divide, 
and  direction  of  Indus- 
advocated  free  enter- 
opportunlty,  which  Is  quite 
fostering   thrift   and   private 
that  unregulated  and  uncon- 
economlc  power  shall  be  per- 
to  his  capacity  to  the  most 
to  share  its  production  in 
In  and  out  of  Industry  the 
(  nd  the  pursiilt  of  happiness, 
assistance  of  organized  labor 
enough  to  cope  with  and 
by  it  an  equal  opportunity 


need 


oper  ition 
contrary, 


cnly 


COLLECTIVISM  OF  CAPIT  VL  AND  WEALTH 


Senator  O'Mahonet  recently  pointed 
corporations  in   this  country.   12  of 
Industrials  or  public  utilities,  each  o 
than  a  billion  dollars;    and  that  at 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  wherfin 
real  estate  within  their  borders  Is 
The  S?nator,  therefore,  concludes 
have  become  vast  economic  states 
the  States  of  the  Federal  Union 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  coltctive 
people  who  are  their  stockholders 
not  exercise  any  power  whatsoever 
corporations;    and.  further,   that 
who  likewise  do  not  exercise  control 
only  check  upon  them  is  the  will  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  St 
eralism.  with  the  power  of  free  poetical 
challenge  they  offer  in  their  basic 
of  popular  government.     These  indijstrial 
Btroyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  since  it 
great  and  good  public  service.     If 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  whole 
will  not  be  abridged,  followed  by 
to  the  least  among  us.  we  will  be  am 


out  that  there  are  30  giant 
them  banks  and   18  of  them 
e  of  which  has  assets  of  more 
the  same  time  there  are  22 
the  total  value  of  all  the 
than  a  billion  dollars  each, 
many  modern  corporations 
^eater  in  some  instances  than 
these  great  economic  states 
resources  of  millions  of 
who  cannot  exercise  and  do 
jver  the  government  of  these 
employ  millions  of  workers 
or  direction  over  them.     The 
the  people,  expressed  through 
of  America.    American  lib- 
action,  must  accept  the 
o^anlzation  to  the  sovereignty 
giants  need  not  be  de- 
s  admitted  that  they  render  a 
be  compelled  to  subordinate 
I^ople  so  that  political  freedom 
denial  of  economic  freedom 
]  ily  protected. 


less 
that 


and 


btt 


th«y 


tat;s 


thiiy 


tie 


equal    opportunities   for    all, 

humble.     President   Roosevelt 

to  apply  the  idealistic  phil- 


equal  opportunh  ies  fob  all 

A  political  party  that  believes  In  democracy  and  the  majority 
rule  has  no  other  function,  no  ot  ler  purpose  than  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  collective  will  of  th  e  people,  and  it  has  been  the 
will  of  the  people  expressed  throi  gh  the  Democratic  Party  to 
champion  and  defend  the  cause  ( if  individual  citizens  and  to 
courageously  advocate  and  demanc 
Including  the  most  miserable  and 
had  the  vision  and  the  good  sense 

osophy  of  Jefferson  to  practical  us  ages  in  such  a  cause  and  to 
buckle  on  the  armor  of  the  milltar  t  Jackson  in,  waging  his  win- 
ning war  against  the  forces  of  greer  and  special  privilege  to  such 
an  end.  These  things  can  all  be 
Itallstic  system  of  limited  free  entfcrprise  without  upsetting  the 
democratic  processes.  There  is  a] happy  medium  between  the 
Republican  ideals  of  rugged  Indivl  iualism  of  Industry  and  un- 
limited free  enterprise  on  the  one  tiand  and  the  radical  ideal  of 
communistic  regimentation  on  the  other.  The  virtue  of  private 
enterprise  can  be  preserved  without  letting  it  run  riot.  Adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  unllmlt*  i  free  enterprise  and  rugged 
individualism,  capitalistlcally  Ep>eak  ng,  too  often  forms  a  polite 
excuse  for  not  assuming  social  i  ;sponslbllities  and  too  often 
provides  an  excellent  basis  for  an  irgument  against  taxation  and 
regulation. 

There  are  powerful  natural  Impulses  tempting  us  toward  un- 
regulated capitalism,  but  they  mist  be  denied  to  protect  oxir 
liberties.  The  unrestrained  privilej  e  of  the  aristocracy  directing 
Industry  that  once  upon  a  time  enjoyed  all  the  liberties  of  the 
pioneer  adventurer  must  now  exls  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
men  of  yesterday.  Wisconsin  coull  not.  If  It  would,  return  to 
the  Irresponsible  days  of  the  plone  r,  trapper  and  soldier  of  for- 
tune: and  Wisconsin  would  not,  if  11  could,  retxirn  to  the  Irrespon- 
sible days  when  industry  was  run  ;  or  profit  alone.  The  wanton, 
wicked  waste  and  corruption  that  dccurred  in  the  devastation  of 
Wisconsin  forests  is  something  to  remember  In  a  discussion  of 
this  point.  The  majority  of  Ameri(  an  voters  who  have  the  right 
to  decide  such  things  will  not  let  Ar  lerica  return  to  the  old  deal  of 
uncontrolled  and  unregulated  capi  ;alism.  They  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  shared  undertakings,  shai  ed  responsibilities,  shared  in- 
terests, and  shared  natural  advantiiges  without  State  and  com- 
munity ownership.  Too  much  of  (  verybody  for  himself  with  no 
regard  for  others  has  departed  foiever  in  America  because  the 
Democratic  Party  Ideal  has  been  ge  nerally  accepted  as  the  proper 
policy  to  pursue. 


THE     NEW 


The  New  Deal  sponsored  by  the 
Industrial  and  agricultural  society 


DEAL 


Democratic  Party  picttires  an 
with  particular  stress  on  eco- 
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nomlc  security  and  public  health  in  factory  and  home,  both  urban 
and  rural,  decent  prices  for  farm  products,  fair  wages,  reasonable 
hours,  no  cutthroat  and  chLsellng  bvislness  methods,  no  stock 
Juggling  and  riotous  speculating,  decent  interest  rates  and  honest 
banking,  regulated  public  utilities  and  unmonopoUzed  natural  re- 
sources: taxes  high — yes — but  a  satisfactory  compensation  in  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  other  desirable  public  services  provided 
out  of  the  taxes  collected.  In  short,  the  New  Deal  champions  a 
happy  and  ideal  combination  of  the  profit  motive  with  the  service 
motive,  which  Is  entirely  in  keeping  with  Democratic  Party  tradi- 
tions. The  common  interests  of  all  the  people  under  the  New 
Deal  nullify  the  special  privileges  of  a  part  of  the  people  under  the 
Old  Deal.  Tolerance  imbued  with  sympathy  for  the  lowly  and 
with  a  broad  understanding  of  perplexing  social  problems  tiflect- 
Ing  all  men  replaces  prejudice  and  hate,  and  the  coordination  of 
conflicting  interests  supersedes  devastating  competition.  The  value 
of  this  new  social  order.  If  by  such  a  name  It  may  be  designated, 
is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  its  advantaiges  are  shared  by  all 
the  people,  and  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  It  Is  being  developed 
throueh  the  regular  orthodox  democratic  processes  provided  for  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Political  party  performance  In  America  today  must  be  Judged 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  provides  for  social  betterment  in  the 
way  of  youngster  care,  mother  compensation,  oldster  assistance, 
unemployment  and  health  insurance,  housing  programs  and  slum 
clearance,  rural  electrification,  and  In  many,  many  other  similar 
services  to  the  underprivileged.  Promoting  and  securing  higher 
standards  of  living,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  greater  benefits 
from  the  machines  for  which  the  worker  must  furnish  direction 
and  to  which  he  in  turn  Is  tied  is  the  true  test  of  twentieth- 
century  statesmanship. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  and  now  in  this  contiection  that  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  all  current  political  propaganda, 
political  Jealousies,  and  ulterior  motives  of  every  nattire  have  been 
deleted  and  when  every  historical  fact  Is  placed  In  Its  proper  per- 
spective and  an  unbiased  and  truthful  history  Is  written  some 
years  hence  covering  this  period.  It  will  unqualifiedly  and  em- 
phatically hold  that  the  first  4-year  term  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  constructive,  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive Presidential  term  in  all  the  glorious  history  of  America. 
And  I  believe  that  when  his  second  term  finds  Its  place  upon  the 
pages  of  history  and  the  tremendous  gains  in  wholesome  legislation 
Inaugurated  by  him  have  been  consolidated  and  perfected.  It  will 
be  truthfully  said  that  this  earnest  man  held  to  the  course  of  a 
true  liberal  and  guided  the  Nation  safely  through  the  dangerous 
shoals  not  only  of  murderous  international  strife,  but  that  he  cor- 
rected grave  Internal  social  diOcultles  by  sensible  formulas  founded 
upon  equity  and  Justice  under  the  capitalistic  system  and  the 
American  Constitution  and  thereby  proved  himself  the  outstanding 
champion  of  his  century  of  true  liberalism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  U  a  history  that  should  be  honored  by  every  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  the  humanity  to  which  he  belongs.  The  doctrines  of 
the  New  Deal  are  sound  and  will  prevail. 

If  I  may  digress  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  say  In  connection 
with  my  reference  to  foreign  affairs  that  the  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  overwhelmingly  against  this  covmtry  getting 
into  an  European  war,  and  It  Is  overwhelmingly  against  Its  becoming 
involved  In  any  European  diplomatic  entanglements.  The  majority 
of  the  Senate,  too,  believe  wholeheartedly  In  honest  neutrality,  and 
that  we  can  and  must  keep  out  of  the  real -estate  quarrels  and 
"dog-eat -dcg"  bickerings  of  Europe.  Let  us  treat  all  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  utmost  friendship,  without  favoritism  or  prejudice. 
We  win  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  in  the  Interest  of  peace  and 
understanding,  but  we  notify  the  whole  world  now  that  If  any 
nation  goes  to  war  It  goes  without  us,  and  that  America  will  have 
none  of  It. 

President  Roosevelt  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  great  conserver 
of  human  and  natural  resources  for  these  things  are  the  key  to  the 
future,  and  future  generations  In  whose  behalf  they  are  now 
planned  will  in  appreciation  exalt  him  as  a  wise  father.  We  had 
been  a  nation  of  profligate  exploiters  of  the  richest  land  under  the 
blue  canopy  of  heaven,  but  he  has  taught  tis  to  conserve  these 
priceless  natural  and  human  resources  as  the  foundation  ot  our 
progress.  The  titanic  struggle  going  on  In  Europe  today  Is  pri- 
marily caused  and  made  necessary  by  the  extreme  shortage  cf  nat- 
ural resources  Insufficient  to  support  modern  life  In  many  thickly 
populated  areas.  The  President  Is  laying  the  groimdwork  to  avoid 
that  situation  forever  in  America.  Powerful  Influences  have  opposed 
his  program  with  all  the  ctmnlng  and  resourcefulness  which  special 
privilege  forever  employs:  nevertheless,  power  development,  flood 
control,  reforestation,  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  soil,  water,  oil, 
mineral,  and  timber  conservation  have  been  effected  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  man  cf  tomorrow  and  enjoyed  by  his  children's 
children  until  the  end  of  time.  We  are  leaving  future  generations 
too  many  debts  to  pay.  but  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  they 
will  have  something  substantial  that  their  money  could  not  buy, 
out  of  which  to  pay  these  debts  if  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
be  developed  and  preserved  and  not  exploited  and  destroyed. 

The  President,  however,  is  more  4han  a  cold-blooded,  hard- 
headed,  scientific  conservationist.  He  is  also  a  warm-hearted 
btimanltarlan.  Christian  people  cannot  consistently  abandon  the 
halt,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  and  the  blind  to  the  ravages  of  \mre- 
Btrained  nature.    Yet  strangely  enough  his  administration  Is  the 


first  In  American  history  to  courageously  assume  the  heavy  duty 
of  Federal  philanthropy  to  these  unfortunate  people,  not  because 
he  wanted  to  usurp  the  resp>onslbllity  of  their  care  from  local 
government  but  for  the  good  reason  that  local  government  failed 
for  one  cause  or  another  to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  support 
in  whole  or  in  part,  . 

TJNEMPLOTMENT    IS    WASTETUI.  I 

Nothing  is  SO  costly,  wasteftil,  or  extravagant  as  Is  unemploy- 
ment. The  loss  to  the  Nation  of  ten  or  twelve  million  Idle  men 
amounts  to  a  stupendous  and  terrifying  liability  that  can  never  be 
made  up.  There  are  so  many  things  that  need  to  be  done,  so  much 
nattiral  wealth  to  pay  for  doing  them,  and  so  many  persons  needing 
the  products  of  workshop  and  farm  that  unemployment  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  devastating  Indictment  against  modem  man. 
Our  party  is  determined  to  correct  such  an  intolerable  condition. 
Unless  unemployment  be  solved,  we  can  be  certain  that  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  not  sotmd  and  therefore  not  permanent.  It  Is 
the  greatest  challenge  that  we  face  and  it  cannot  be  sidestepped 
or  Ignored.  It  must  be  solved.  The  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  National  Touth  Administration,  and  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Service,  are  each  coping  with  slightly 
different  phases  of  the  major  problem  of  unemployment  and 
all  of  them  are  making  definite  progress  In  paving  the  way  (or 
a  real  and  permanent  solution.  The  conservation  of  the  human 
element  and  the  conservation  of  ttie  Nation's  physical  values  must 
go  on  without  abatement. 

MIDOLB  OP  THE  SCAD 

The  party  made  immortal  by  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Cleveland.  Wil- 
son, and  Roosevelt  is  neither  conservative  nor  radical,  but  steers  a 
happy  and  straight  course  between  these  two  extremes.  Human 
beings  are  its  first  concern.  The  average  man  and  woman,  whether 
In  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  or  behind  the  business  counter,  knows 
in  his  heart  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  operated  In  the  in- 
terest of  property  and  privilege,  but  to  give  mankind  greater  security 
and  opportunity.  The  Democratic  Party  had  Its  birth  simultane- 
ously with  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  and  will  live  and  servo 
until  that  document  passes  Into  oblivion.  It  Is  not  only  the  oldest 
political  party  In  the  world  but  It  has  accomplished  mcM-e  for  the 
common  man  and  his  welfare  and  happiness  than  any  other  party 
of  history.  It  has  lived  long,  and  It  will  live  longer.  It  has  lived 
well,  and  It  will  live  better.  It  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Federals.  Whigs,  Know-Nothlngs,  Populists,  Progressives,  Farin- 
Latxjrites,  and  Republicans,  and  will  likely  serve  after  the  obsequies 
of  many  more  mushroomed  political  movements  which  come  and 
go  with  the  pressure  of  the  times.  When  the  people  tire  of  such 
innovations  the  good,  old  reliable  Democratic  Party  that  Is  the 
handiwork  of  millions  of  learned,  patriotic,  and  discerning  Ameri- 
cans stands  ready  to  serve  and  give  expression  to  ttoe  will  of  men. 

REAL  LIBERALS  INVITED 

And  so  I  say  to  liberals  who  have  not  been  Identified  with  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin  that  now,  today,  is  the  accepted 
time  to  Join  in  a  great  Nation-wide  liberal  movement;  the  door  of 
welcome  is  open;  the  cause  is  great;  and  the  need  is  imperative. 
In  1940  the  whole  liberal  cause  in  America  is  threatened  with  dis- 
aster If  the  liberals  in  all  States  do  not  unite.  This  Is  no  time  to 
place  pride  above  cause.  We  may  not  like  this  or  we  may  not  like 
that,  but  adjustments  can  be  made  and  mistakes  can  be  corrected. 
Misunderstandings  and  details  can  always  be  worked  out  if  there 
be  a  strong  objective  ahead  and  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  within. 
Each  cannot  have  his  own  way,  regardless  of  how  sweet  that  may 
be  to  hlmr. 

In  1940  a  half  dozen  States  will  decide  the  election;  Wisconsin 
will  be  one  of  those  States.  She  is  already  classed  as  a  pivotal 
State.  A  majority  of  Wisconsin  voters  are  liberal,  but  the  ques- 
tion U.  Will  they  vote  the  liberal  ticket?  No  one  is  expecting  a 
landslide  In  1940;  everyone  believes  that  It  will  be  the  hardest 
fought  campaign  since  1916.  with  the  whole  thing  In  doubt  hours 
after  the  polls  are  closed  on  election  day.  The  victory  will  go  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties — either  a  conservative  or 
a  liberal  will  be  elected  President.  No  radical  or  "red"  will  re- 
ceive more  than  a  handful  of  votes.  The  successful  candidate 
will  either  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  The  Republican  will 
be  a  conservative  of  the  old  school  or  the  Democrat  a  liberal 
with  strong  New  Deal  tendencies,  becaxise  no  one  else  can  win 
the  respective  nominations  of  the  two  parties. 

The  Democratic  Party,  with  the  mantle  of  devotion  to  the 
people's  cause  of  Jefferson  draped  about  Its  shoulders,  the  mili- 
tancy of  Jackson  In  Its  heart,  the  Indomitable  will  of  Cleveland 
In  Its  character,  the  Idealism  of  Wilson  in  its  soul,  and  the  com- 
bination of  all  of  these  virtues  as  personified  by  Roosevelt  in 
every  fiber  of  its  being,  will  attract  honest  liberals  and  patriots 
wherever  they  may  be  to  its  standards  of  progress  and  ri^teous- 
ness. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  made  its  share  of  mistakes;  It  ts 
neither  infallible  nor  is  it  omnipotent,  having  strength  only  sis 
the  people  give  It  strength;  but  It  has  pursued  a  straight  course 
ahead,  neither  enamored  with  the  luxurious  life  of  conservative 
Inertia  on  the  one  side,  or  the  temptation  of  impatient  radical 
imprudence  on  the  other.  It  will  keep  Its  eye  and  Its  mind  upon 
its  great  objectives  of  human  well-being;  it  will  never  lose  Its 
enthusiasm  for  that  magnificent  cause  or  accept  failure  or  dis- 
honor as  its  destiny. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH.    OF 

WASHINGTON 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  May  8  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellenbach]  made  an  interesting 
and  able  address  over  the  radio  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee.  I  ask  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  reads  his  n^^^meets  two  ap- 
peaU  every  morning.  The  first  Is  that  we  should  ,>^eep  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  The  second  Is  that  we  should  maintain  the 
democratic  Institution  ol  government  here.  Offhand  these  two 
appals  may  seem  to  be  separate.  Anyone  who  thinks  them 
through  must  realize  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  The  chief 
reasiii  our  people  want  to  stay  out  of  war  is  that  they  know  that 
if  we  go  into  war.  we  probably  will  not  be  a  democracy  when  it  is 
over  These  same  people  know  that  the  best  chance  we  have  to 
Btay"  out  of  war  is  to  protect  and  preserve  and  rely  upon  the 
democratic  nature  of  our  Government.  We  have  many  arguments 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  we  should  do  to  maintain  our  demo- 
cratic institution  of  government.  No  one  can  or  does  argue  about 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  thing  we  must  do  to  mamtam  our 
democratic  institutions  Is  to  keep  In  our  own  hands  the  tools  of 
democracy  which  we  now  possess.  Any  workman  called  upon  to 
do  a  Job  whether  he  Is  digging  a  ditch  or  building  a  skyscraper, 
knows  that  he  must  have  his  tools  and  have  them  in  good  shape. 
The  tools  of  democracy  are  contained  in  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  constitution.  They  are  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  as 
Civil  Liberties.  The  moist  Important  of  them  are  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  thought,  and  freedom  In  the  home. 

Your  first  reaction  may  be  that  nobody  ever  questions  these 
rights  in  this  country.  There  may  run  through  your  mind  the 
question  of  why  anybody  should  take  the  time  to  discuss  them.  I 
sav  to  you  that  today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  face  the  danger 
of ■  impairment  of  these  fundamental  rights.  When  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  frankly  confesses  upon  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  he  believes  that  concentration  camps  should  be 
set  up  in  this  country  for  persons  of  whose  Ideas  he  disapproves. 
When  a  dignified  Member  of  the  Congress  actually  Introduces  a 
bill  providing  for  concentration  camps,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  shovild  worry  about  the  future  of  democracy  in  this  country. 
If  the  tools  of  American  civil  liberty  are  to  be  dulled  by  actions 
of  this  kind,  each  one  of  \xs  should  worry  about  our  personal 
liberty  which  we  have  thought  was  guaranteed  us  under  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  so  easy  for  each  one  of  us  to  plead  that  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  should  be  suppressed.  You  and  I  look 
upon  ourselves  as  patriotic  American  citizens  Interested  only  m 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our  Government.  We  are 
Inclined  ofttimes  to  fook  upon  those,  of  whose  theories  we  disap- 
prove as  being  enemies  of  our  Government  and  its  future  welfare. 
What  is  hard  for  you  and  me  to  understand  is  that  If  we  prevent 
them  from  stating  their  point  of  view,  we,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  protection  of  the  tools  of  democracy  upon 
which  we  rely  for  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrines  we  espouse. 

On  June  6.  1936.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberties  by 
directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  and  make 
public  acts  violating  those  civil  liberties  by  various  groups  and 
individuals  throughout  the  country.  That  committee  consisted  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robert  M.  La  Pollette,  Jr.;  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Elbert  Thomas;  and  the  beloved  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Louis  Murphy,  who  later  was  killed  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Prom  that  date  up  until  the  present  session  of 
Congress  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  been  functioning. 
Through  lack  of  fxmds  and  of  authority  the  work  of  the  committee 
has  n(ow  practically  ceased.  During  this  session  of  Congress 
Senator  Downey,  of  California,  and  I  Introduced  a  resolution  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  committee  would  again  resume  its  work. 
My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  explain  the  work  of  the  committee.  My 
hope  Is  that  by  explaining  Its  purpose  I  may  enlist  yovir  support 
for  the  restmaption  of  its  activities. 

Naturally  the  first  question  we  ask  In  Judging  an  Investigation 
concerns  the  industry  and  fairness  of  the  committee  doing  the  in- 
vestigating. Time  does  not  permit  on  this  program  to  detail  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  the  committee's  work.  Let  me  Just 
shoot  across  the  country  with  some  newspaper  quotations. 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  said  thlk.  I  quote:  "The  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  is  entitled  to  the  1  hanks  of  the  Nation  for  its 
courageous  and  painstaking  stirvey."  .^^     ,    ,   ^   ^^ 

The  St  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  I  quoe:  "The  committees  industry 
and  its  care-'ul  methods  have  inspied  public  confidence  in  the 

disclosures."  ,^       .  ,  *  ^  .. 

On  November  9.  last  year,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  quoted  • 
statement  by  Frank  Patrldge,  secretar  '  of  the  Southern  Calif  omians. 
Inc..  which  organization  was  about  t  >  be  investigated  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

"We  are  glad  that  Southern  Callftmians,  Inc.,  is  now  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  outline  the  stralghjtforward  objectives  and  candid 
principles  upon  which  they  are  pre<Hcated  to  such  a  responsible 
fact-finding  body  as  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee." 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  th/e  altitude  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  careful,  painstaking,  Judlclotis,  and  fair- 
minded  way  in  which  this  committee  has  functioned. 

The  record  of  the  comm'ttee  is  o:ie  of  the  most  extensive  and 
exhaxistive  of  all  congressional  inveiitlgations.  In  the  99  days  in 
which  it  has  sat  the  committee  has  beard  testimony  and  entered 
docimients  in  Its  record  totaling  aj  proximately  18.000,000  words. 
These  18.000.000  words  are  contalncl  in  50  volumes,  35  of  them 
already  published  and  the  remainder  to  be  released  within  a  few 
weeks.  In  addition  the  committee  hi  ls  published  nine  reports  sum- 
marizing its  findings. 

The  committee  has  heard  nearly  600  witnesses  and  examined 
more  than  20,000  documents. 

The  material  of  the  investigation  being  controversial,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  faced  with  the  derdand  of  hundreds  of  partisans 
to  be  heard.  The  committee  has  endeavored  to  allow  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  these  persons.  The  committee  has  never 
refused  to  hear  a  witness  who  asketi  for  time  and  who  could  offer 
testimony  relevant  to  the  matter  at   land. 

You,  I  know,  are  asking  why  such  a  careftil  and  important  study 
as  this  should  be  discontinued  by  th ;  Senate.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
revelations  of  the  committee  have  been  so  Important  that  the 
committee  Itself  has  met  with  the  vi(  ilent  opposition  of  many  forces 
In  this  coimtry  of  great  Influence. 

Once  agam  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  sketchily 
outline  what  some  of  these  revelatioi  is  are.  The  most  important  Is 
the  uncovering  of  a  private  spy  sysi  em  in  the  United  States.  We 
shudder  when  we  read  of  Stalin's  Ogpu,  Mussolini's  Ovra.  and 
Hitler's  Gestapo.  Bad  as  these  systims  are,  they  at  least  have  the 
sanction  of  their  governments.  Tbe  committee  has  proved  that 
we  have  a  private  spy  system  in  thii  country  almost  as  efficient  as 
any  operated  by  a  Eiiropean  dictator.  Some  40,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  it.  They  operate  througt  the  medluni  of  a  handful  of 
organizations  and  sell  their  services  to  whomever  wants  to  pay. 
The  committee  estimates  that  $80.0Q|d,000  a  year  Is  expended  in  the 
employment  of  these  spies.  Their  aberatlons  extend  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  committee  revealed  that  th<  re  are  powerful  organizations 
In  the  country  manvif acturing,  sup]  >lylng,  and  distributing  muni- 
tions to  those  who  believe  they  hav«  the  right  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands  and  stifle  the  right  of  people  to  speak  or  assemble 
or  petition  or  even  to  think  of  the  r  own  betterment.  The  com- 
mittee revealed  that  in  certain  sec  ;ions  of  the  country  for  years 
there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  fre  ;dom  of  assembly  or  of  speech. 
The  outstanding  example  of  this  wai   Harlan,  Ky. 

After  the  corruption  of  the  duly  <  lected  public  officials  of  Harlan 
County,  Ky.,  by  the  coal  Interests,  and  In  response  to  numerous 
pleas  from  the  mothers  and  wives  j  nd  union  officials  the  commit- 
tee undertook  an  investigation  of  ;ivll  liberties  in  that  area.  It 
was  foxind  that  the  only  civil  Ubert  ee  in  the  county  were  those  of 
the  coal  barons  and  their  377  deput  es.  I  don't  believe  that  I  have 
ever  read  as  harrowing  a  tale  as  I  tiave  found  In  the  committee's 
report  on  "bloody  Harlan." 

A  mtoister  of  the  Gospel  who,  from  his  pulpit  deplored  the 
callous  indifference  to  human  rights  and  suffering,  was  threatened 
and  then  withdrawn  from  the  county,  by  his  superiors,  to  save  hla 
life.  In  another  church  which  wis  used  for  union  meetings — • 
"speakings,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  moimtams — dynamite  was 
planted.  The  lives  of  the  preachei  and  his  family  were  saved  by 
their  dog,  who  found  the  charge  ui  der  the  building  and  withdrew 
it.  The  county  attorney  who  anno  meed  his  intention  of  cleaning 
up  the  county  was  shortly  thereafter  blown  to  bits  by  a  dynamite 
charge  attached  to  the  starter  on  Ms  automobile. 

The  campaigns  of  terror  that  a<companled  every  effort  of  the 
Harlan  miners  to  organize  for  thel;'  economic  betterment  resulted 
in  numerous  killings,  almost  all  or  which,  testimony  and  official 
records  show,  were  from  bombings,  i  ind  shootings  from  ambush  and 
In  the  back.  The  oldest  organizer  In  the  covmty,  a  man  over  70, 
Lawrence  "Peggy"  Dwyer,  said  he  was  ambushed  17  times  and 
dynamited  twice. 

However,  of  all  the  many  murders  of  which  I  read  in  the  hearings 
relating  to  Harlan,  none  strikes  me  as  more  cowardly  than  that  of 
Bennett  Muslck.  son  of  a  preacher-  organizer.  One  night  while  the 
family  was  gathered  around  the  Ixe  awaiting  the  rettim  of  the 
elder  Muslck,  a  fusillade  of  shots  wi  is  fired  into  the  house  by  thugs 
who  drove  past  in  four  autos.  Aft<  r  the  flrlng  ceased.  In  the  words 
of  the  anguished  mother,  "We  husi  led  for  2  or  3  seconds  •  •  • 
and  I  said  'Are  any  of  you  shot?'  And  the  baby  boy  said,  'I  am 
shot  in  the  arm,'  and  Pauline  said.  'I  am  not  shot.'  •  •  •  The 
14-year-old  boy  got  behind  the  do<ir.  •  •  •  I  took  Bennett  by 
the  shoulder  •  •  •  shook  •  '  •  he  was  dead.  We  did  not 
have  a  light  In  the  room,  and  Paul  Ine  and  I  Jvist  drug  him  to  the 
door,  where  the  Light  shlned  In    *     *     •    and  seen  be  waa  dead." 
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After  burying  his  son.  Preacher  Muslck  took  his  family  out  of 
the  State  for  safety  before  continuing  his  work.  They  returned 
to  their  home  in  Harlan  after  the  Investigation  of  the  committee 
made  It  safe  to  do  so. 

The  committee  revealed  numerous  Instances  in  which  fictitious 
organizations  were  created.  On  the  surface  they  appeared  to  be 
organizations  of  workers  and  farmers  intended  to  benefit  those 
whom  they  might  interest  in  a  cause.  The  fact  is.  however,  they 
were  conceived  by,  financed  by  and  dii'ected  by  those  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  principles  for  which  the  organizations  reputedly 
stood. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  free  America,  these  and  similar  prac- 
tices used  to  thwart  peoples  human  desire  for  betterment  of 
economic  conditions  must  be  stamped  out.  They  can't  be  stamped 
out  by  any  short  campaign. 

I  believe  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  should  be  a  permanent  institution.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  it  Is  worth  while  investing  $100,000  a  year  m  an  effort  to 
protect  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Constitution?  We 
don't  hesitate  to  spend  many  times  that  amount  to  build  a  battle- 
ship to  defend  us  against  a  foreign  foe.  I  consider  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  committee  is  Just  good  Insurance  to  protect 
agamst  the  foes  from  within. 

There  is  another  more  specific  reason  why  the  conunlttee  should 
be  continued  this  year.  Last  fall  the  committee  made  a  preliminary 
Investigation  of  a  comparatively  new  organization  known  as  the 
Associated  Farmers.  The  Associated  Farmers  claim  to  be  a  bona 
fide  organization  of  and  by  farmers  for  their  own  protection.  I 
dont  want  to  prejudge  the  case  for  or  against  the  Associated 
Farmers.  The  investigation  has  not  been  completed.  To  make  sure 
that  I  will  not  be  unfair  to  the  Associated  Farmers.  I  am  going  to 
limit  my  statement  concerning  them  to  what  the  organization  itself 
claimed  it  was  charged  with  In  a  telegram  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  on  April  4 
of  this  year.  I  quote:  "First,  it  is  charged  that  the  Associated 
Farmers  is  a  front  organization  for  railroad  and  public  utilities  and 
big  biislness  Interests  and  dominated  *5y  them.  Second,  it  is  charged 
that  we  operate  to  break  up  labor  organizations  and  prevent  labor 
organizations  from  taking  hold  among  the  agrlctiltural  workers  of 
the  west  coast.  Third.  It  Is  charged  that  we  cooperate  with  sheriffs' 
offices,  county  prosecutors,  and  State  officials.  Fourth,  the  charge  Is 
made  that  huge  private  arsenals  are  maintained,  including  a  sizable 
warehouse  of  submachine  guns  and  sawed-off  Shotguns,  for  use  in 
case  of  labor  trouble." 

In  the  wire  to  Senator  Johnson,  the  Associated  Farmers  specifi- 
cally denied  these  charges  and  said  this: 

"Decency  and  fair  dealing  dictate  that  the  Associated  Farmers 
shovUd  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charges 
mentioned." 

A  very  mslstent  demand  has  been  made  upon  the  Senate  that 
this  particular  Investigation  at  least  be  concluded.  The  National 
Grange,  one  of  the  oldest  farm  organizations,  has  requested  It.  Both 
the  national  labor  organizations  have  requested  it.  And  now  the 
Associated  Farmers  themselves  have  requested  It.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  in  the  people's  minds  that  these  requests  should  be 
granted. 

May  I  conclude  with  thanking  the  National  Broadcasttog  Co.  for 
this  opportunity  to  present,  thus  briefiy.  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee must  be  continued.  We  live  in  days  which  are  troublesome. 
The  whole  world  is  confronted  with  seemmgly  mstirmountable 
problems.  There  are  many  people  who  think  that  we  ought  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  get  ourselves  Involved  in  those  problems. 
It  seems  to  me  best  that  we  should  first  make  sure  that  the  insti- 
tution of  democracy  shall  be  preserved  here.  It  can't  be  preserved 
In  the  event  that  the  tools  which  the  Constitution  gives  us  for  its 
preservation  become  dulled  or  discarded.  I  like  to  think  of  our  civil 
liberties  as  being  summed  up  with  the  words  "freedom  of  will." 
The  American  people  must  have  the  right  to  choose  after  having 
been  given  full  opportunity  to  know  the  facts.  There  is  no  place 
in  America  for  private  armies,  private  spy  systems,  private  arsenals. 
If  eternal  vlzilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty,  now  is  sxirely  the  time 
When  we  should  know  at  what  pointa  and  from  what  sources  our 
liberties  are  being  attacked.  In  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee we  already  have  effective  and  efficient  machinery  to  do  this 
Job.  Surely  no  one  can  seriously  urge  that  we  should  abcoidon 
that  machinery  during  this  troublesome  time  m  our  national  life. 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 
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Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  there  was  recently  inserted 
In  the  Record  some  misleading  information  respecting  the 


trade  agreements  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  answer  to  this 
propaganda  in  the  form  of  data  respecting  United  States 
exports  and  imports  of  grain,  cattle,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts under  the  trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

tTNTTED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN   SHAKPLT   ADVANCI  IN    1938;    IMPORTS 

AT    RECORD    LOW    LEVELS 

Sharply  increased  exports,  accompanied  by  drastic  decreases  In 
imports,  characterized  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Slates  In 
grains  and  grain  products  during  1938,  according  to  C.  Roy  Mun- 
dee.  Chief,  Food^xtuffs  Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  trade,  prepared  by  Ruch  Splcer, 
grain  specialist.  Foodstuffs  Division,  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion this  week,  he  said. 

Tlie  survey  shows  that  agr.regate  exports  from  the  United  States 
of  grain  and  grain  products  reached  a  value  of  •233.554.000  in 
the  calendar  year  1938  compared  with  $91,095,000  In  1937.  The 
grain  and  grain  products  export  trade  amounted  to  only  $29.- 
556.000  in  1936  and  $28,922,000  in  1935.  The  1938  valuation,  it  Is 
pointed  out,  was  the  highest  recorded  for  any  year  since  1929. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  grain  expert  trade  was  com,  of 
which  foreign  shipments  in  1938  amounted  to  147.505.104  bushels 
valued  at  $94,496,089  or  more  than  the  combined  value  of  all 
grains  exported  in  any  one  of  the  3  preceding  years.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  corn  shipments  were  destined  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  survey  shows. 

Wheat  rarUced  as  the  second  most  important  Item  in  the  1938 
grain  export  trade,  shipments  abroad  totaling  86.980.843  bushels 
valued  at  $78,141,208.  This  total  was  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  1937  and  many  times  In  excess  of  the  1936  and  1935 
figtires.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  le^ullne  export  outlet, 
followed  by  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

Exports  of  milled  rice  in  1938  amounted  to  297.724.882  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,830,359.  an  Increase  of  101.723.000  povmds  and 
$1,697,000,  as  compared  with  1937.  Smaller  gains  were  registered  In 
shipments  of  other  grains,  the  only  exception  being  rye,  which 
showed  a  slight  decline. 

Elxports  of  wheat  flour  milled  wholly  from  United  States  grain 
increased  from  2,270.097  barrels  valued  at  $11,927,112  in  1937  to 
3.701.193  barrels  valued  at  $15,927,112  In  1938.  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  of  flour  milled  from  wheat  imported  in  bond  for 
milling  and  export  decreased  from  2.182.611  barrels  valued  at 
$13,339,314  in  1937  to  1,611.597  barrels  valued  at  $7,419,277  In 
1938. 

Exports  of  biscuits  and  crackers  were  higher  in  1938  than  in  any 
of  the  3  preceding  years,  as  were  shipments  of  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
and  noodles.  All  items  of  prepared  cereals  registered  increases  in 
the  1938  export  trade  over  the  preceding  year  with  the  exception  of 
corn  cereal  foods  ready-to-eat. 

Imports  of  grains  and  grain  preparations  In  1938  were  valued  at 
$7,976,000.  which  was  only  7.8  percent  of  the  value  of  $102,392,000 
reached  by  these  Imports  in  1937  and  compared  with  $84,468,000 
in  1936  and  $73,314,000  in  1935.  Last  year.  It  Is  pointed  out,  was 
the  first  year  since  1934  in  which  the  value  of  imports  of  these 
pioducts  was  less  than  that  of  exports. 

Practically  all  Items  in  the  United  States  grain  import  trade 
showed  decreases  In  1938  compared  with  1937  and  the  years  Im- 
mediately preceding.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  imports  of  corn 
which  amounted  to  onlv  403.371  bushels  valued  at  $257,702  against 
Imports   of   86.337,248   bushels   valued    at   $56,184,246    in    1937. 

The  increased  imports  of  cattle  In  the  first  2  months  of  1939  were 
due  primarily  to  the  rushing  of  shipments  out  of  Mexico  In  antici- 
pation of  the  possibUlty  of  an  embargo  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  amount  of  cattle  permitted  entry  Into  the  United  States  under 
the  quota  Is  only  about  1  Vi  percent  of  the  average  annual  slaughter 
of  cattle  including  calves,  in  the  United  States.  Of  tne  January- 
February  1939  imports  of  184,000  head,  108,000  head  eithar  were  In 
excess  of  the  quota  or  not  subject  to  reduced  trade-agreement  rates, 
and,  therefore,  paid  the  full  duty. 

Hog  Imports  in  January-February  1839  were  negligible.  The 
United  States  is  on  an  export  basis  in  pork  products,  and  exporta 
are  Increasing  owing  to  our  expanded  hog  production. 

Of  the  2  months  1939  Imports  of  19.219.000  pounds  of  meat  prod- 
ucts, 18.426  000  pounds  were  of  Items  not  subject  to  reduced  duties 
under  the  trade-agreements  program. 

No  reduction  in  duty  on  entry  Into  the  United  States  has  been 
made  for  flaxseed  in  the  trade-agreements  program. 

Of  the  31.485,000  pounds  of  edible  vegetable  oils  Imported  in 
January-February  1939,  only  773.000  potmds  of  palm-kernel  oil  were 
subject  to  any  reduced  duty  vmder  the  trade-agreement  program. 
The  tabulation  In  the  Congrtssional  Rbcoro  fails  to  state  that 
the  two  clasElflcatlons  of  "cottonseed  oU"  and  "olive,  corn,  and  other 
oils"  are  Included  under  the  vegetable-oils  total  shown,  and,  there- 
fore, represent  a  100-p>ercent  duplication.  Cottonseed  oils  and  other 
edible  vegetable  oils,  except  palm-kernel  oil.  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  any  trade  agreements.  ' 

Oil  cakes  and  oil -cake  meal  have  not  been  gjlven  reduced  duties 
In  the  trade-agreements  program.  The  United  States  Is  on  an 
exF>ort  basis  with  respect  to  these  products,  shipments,  and  export* 
m  Jantiary-February  1939  totaling  109,730.000  pounds,  as  compared 
with  Imports  during  t^  same  j;>eriod  of  33368,000  poiiud«. 
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No  concessions  on  butter  have  been  granted  under  tbe  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Imports  of  grains  during  January-February  1939  were  at  negligible 
levels.  The  United  States  is  on  an  export  basis  in  grains.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  import  figures  shown,  exports  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1939  were:  Oats.  366,000  bushels;  com.  9,693,000  bushels; 
wheat,  18.999.000  bushels:  and  barley.  1.080,000  bushels. 

Of  the  January-February  1939  wheat  Imports,  only  11.000  bushels 
consisted  of  wheat  for  human  consumption  actually  entering  the 
United  States.  Of  the  total  imports  for  those  2  months  of  1,874,- 
000  bushels,  1.807.000  bushels  entered  bonded  warehouses  for  grind- 
ing in  bond  and  export  and  57,000  bushels  were  of  wheat  unfit  for 
human  consumption 

However,  several  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  grains.  Among  these  were  a  reduction  from  20  cents  to 
10  cents  per  bushel  in  the  duty  on  corn  from  Cuba  (effective  Sep- 
tember 3.  1934)  alone  (this  concession  was  not  extended  to  other 
countries);  a  reduction  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
duty  on  hulled  oats  unfit  for  human  consumption  in  the  first  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  and  the  extension  of  the  reduced  rate  to 
the  classification  "oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,"  in  the  second  Cana- 
dian trade  agreement:  and  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wheat  when 
unfit  for  human  consumption  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  ad 
valorem  in  the  second  Canadian  trade  agreement,  effective  January 
1.  1939.  Pearl  barley  was  reduced  in  duty  from  2  cents  to  1  cent 
per  pound  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  effective 
February  1,  1936.  Barley,  hulled  or  unhulled.  was  reduced  in  duty 
from  20  cents  to  15  cents  per  bushel  in  the  second  Canadian  trade 
agreement.  There  were  other  duty  reductions  in  grains,  but  these 
are  the  Important  ones  pertinent  to  the  commodities  Included  in 
the  tabulation. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  January-February  1939  imports  of 
vegetables  and  preparations  were  of  items  on  which  no  concessions 
have  been  granted  in  trade  agreements.  These  included  variotis 
starches  on  the  free  list  in  the  amount  of  $895,000  and  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  not  the  subject  of  any  trade  agreements 
In  the  amount  of  «5 18.000. 

Unmanufactured  cotton  is  on  the  free  list  and  therefore  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  any  duty  concessions  in  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

Inedible  molasses  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  duty  conces- 
sions In  the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  large  Increase  in  January-February  1939  imports  of  maple 
sugar  and  sirup  was  due  nearly  entirely  to  the  destruction  of  sugar 
maple  trees  in  Vermont  during  the  hurricane  of  last  fall. 

The  duty  on  maple  sugar  on  entry  into  the  United  States  was 
reduced  from  8  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound  by  Presidential  proc- 
itffnat'.on  March  7,  1931.  based  on  Inveetigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  section  336.  1930  Tariff  Act.  was  further  reduced  to 
4  cents  per  pound  in  the  first  Canadian  trade  agreement  effective 
January  1.  1936.  and  further  reduced  to  3  cents  per  pound  in  the 
second  Canadian  trade  agreement  effective  January  1,  1939.  The 
United  States  Import  duty  on  maple  sirup  was  reduced  from  51/2 
cents  to  4  cents  per  pound  under  section  336  effective  March  7. 
1931.  and  was  further  reduced  to  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  second 
Canadian  trade  agreement  effective  January  1,  1939. 

Imports  of  certain  farm  products  into  the  United  States 
[Fipurrs  in  round  numbors] 


Products 


Cattto head.- 

Hogs... pounds- 

McAt  products do 

Batter pounds.. 

Cheese :    1°,    " 

Osts bushels.. 

Com do — 

Wh«At do.... 

Barley -■ do.... 

Barley  malt — pounds.. 

F)ai-«*.l- bu-shels.. 

Wo((ianJ  mohair pounds.. 

Mola.s!J«-ji  (inedibe) .ftallons.. 

XlKS  in  shell - doten.. 

Vegetable  and  preparations 

value.. 

Hides  and  skins pounds.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. .do 

Cotton,  unmanufactured... do 

Total  vcp"tahk>  oils,  edible^do 

Cottonseed  oil do 

Olive,  corn,  and  other  oils 

pounds.. 

Maple  sujsar  aod  sirup do — 

Oil  cake  ami  uu-cake  meal: 

Soyliean do — 

Cottonseed do — 

Linseed do — 

Coconut  or  copra do — 

Other -do — 


January 
and  Feb- 
ruary 1»26 


24,000 

114,  (no 

9,  45:'.  000 
3, 22H,  tXX) 

7,  »a\  wo 

40,  (XX) 
M.  000 
1, 972, 000 
(•) 
(') 

3.n«i.nno 

8a449,(X)0 

30,336.000 

51,  (XW 

$8,085,000 
6Z  683, 000 

10,  mz  000 

50,  20s,  000 
C) 
C) 

(') 

475,000 

«11. 427,000 

(») 

(») 

11. 259. 000 

5.313.000 


January 
and  Feb- 
ruary 1S31 


0.000 

l.OCO 

8, 70?,  000 

207,  ( <« 

g,I»4,0«« 

28fi,fOO 

198, 0(0 

2.491,01/0 

(') 

(>) 

1.31)4,000 

25,  434,  000 

32,Sfl0,0U) 

56,000 

J6.32.'5,000 
33.  62S,  000 
19,  !v42,  000 
11.232.000 
21,  752. 000 
(') 

21,752.000 

(') 

5,904.000 

188.000 

3.07a(W 

4.675.000 

989.000 


January 
and  Feb- 
ruary 1938 


46,000 

I6.0(X) 

16, 433. 000 

513.1100 

6,855.000 

4.0CO 

80.0<X) 

79.000 

(') 

22,625,000 

3,  2M,  000 

8.260,000 

27, 647. 000 

39,000 

$3.  97.%  000 
23,  IW.  nio 

9.  057, 000 
14.023.000 
17.401,000 

2,163,000 

15.238,000 
10»,000 

3,234,000 

888,000 

1,286.000 

12.  477, 000 

3,781.000 


January 
and  Feb- 
ruary 1!  39 


184,000 

1.5,003 

19,219,003 

165,  (X  0 

8,339.000 

88.  WX) 

50.000 

1,874,000 

1.000 

12,  483,  (XX) 

4.360.1X0 

39.213.000 

31,618.000 

74,000 

$3,371,000 
61. 015, 000 
11,312.000 
16,  ffJO,  000 
31,  485,  aX) 
12. 949. 000 

IS,  .■a6, 000 
1,306,000 

4.420,000 
4.2H4.000 
2.607,000 
19.  723, 00») 
2.834.000 


«  Not  separately  shown. 
•  I^ess  Ihafl  V»  pounds. 
(  pjmiiaT  ciassificaUons  not  available. 


« Includes  other  bean  cake. 
•  Included  in  "Other." 
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OF 


HON.  DENNI$ 

OF  NEW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Tuesday.  May  9  {legislative 


CHAVEZ 

i4exico 

UNITED  STATES 
of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


T  IE 


da  I 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  POPE   All  )  THE  DUKE  OP  WINDSOR 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  o 
appeal  for  peace  by  Pope  Plus 
appeal  for  peace  made  yesterday 
What  impels  me  to  do  this  is 
President  of  the  United  States 
world  and  in  several  instances 
to  show  that  there  are  others 

There  being  no  objection,  thf 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol  ows 
Tkxt  of  POPl  s 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

the  Record  the  text  of  the 

OT  and  also  the  text  of  the 

by  the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

hat  some  few  days  ago  the 

nade  such  an  appeal  to  the 

criticized.    I  merely  wish 

have  the  same  feeling. 

statements  were  ordered  to 


V  as 
wlo 


hon  age 


Vatican  Crrr.  May  7. — Following 
dress  delivered  today  by  Pope  Plu^ 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Algiers.  Alferia: 

"For  the  twelfth  time,  very  dear 
you  are  gathered  by  thousands 
Eucharist,  to  offer  Him  solemn  " 

"In  the  course  of  recent  years 
one  ceremony  of  this  kind, 
glorious  metropolis  of  the  North 
sheltered   within   its  walls  more  t 
them  with  its  International 

"Then    the    movement    was 
congresses  as  far  as  southern  Africa  , 
and  elsewhere. 

"T(Xiay  the  triumph  of  the  Ho^t 
which  for  a  long  time  were  called 
with  Joy  as  we  participate  in  it 
manners:  visibly  in  the  person  of 
legate  to  preside  in  omt  name  over 
dear  son.  the  Cardinal  *  .chblshop 
present  through  our  pra.^ers  Joineji 
enthusiastic  crowds. 


these 


t) 


anil 


conseci  ated 


fslse 


"Neither  the  churning  waves  of 
armaments  which  is  shaking  t 
faith,  the  'bonne  mere'  of  the 
of  Africa  [the  Pope  here  referred 
erected  to  the  Virgin  at  Marseille 
in  this  host  bleaming  from  both 
and  very  author  of  peace,  that 
humanity. 

"That  is  what  attracted  you 
unites  us   intimately  with   you   i 
would   like   all   the   world 
daily  the  prayers  of  Infants 
peace  promised  to  mea  of  good 
the  appeals  and  seductions  of 
nations  trembling  with  Incessant 
earth  through  the  hand  of  the 

"If  you  have  come  here  to 
especially  to  celebrate  the 
for  the  church  and  for  France. 

"A  century  ago  the  first  Bisho] 
cathedral.  Thus  was  reborn  after 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Africa  w 
v/hlch  in  the  lists  of  its  martyrs 
eluded  the  incomparable  Doctor 
most  brilliant  geniuses  that  God 
to  the  world. 

"But  in  1839  the  white  city  of 
the  sea  as  a  defiance  to  Christian 
and  blood  where  thousands  of 
and  given  Uieir  lives  for  Christ. 

"SEES    ADMIRABI^ 


hold 


center]  ary 


"Now  with  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Algiers  becomes  the  luminous  galleway 
revelation   penetrates  with  growl  ag 
Black  Continent. 

"Admirable  renaissance,  a  new  life 
Today  numerous  bis^iops  and  apostolic 
from  various  Christian  nations 


Peace 


Address 
is  a  translation  of  the  radio  ad- 
XII  in  French  to  the  National 


ions  of  the  noble  French  nation, 

around    Christ,    present    in    the 

of  adoration. 

Africa  has  already  seen  more  than 

Carth  ige,  mindful  of  having  been  the 

Africa  churches  and  of  having 

an  30  church   councils,  started 

Euchal-lstic  Congress. 

extiaded   to   regional    and    national 
the  Congo,  Madagascar.  Tripoli, 

is  celebrated  on  these  coasts, 
Barbary.  And  our  heart  exults 
loubly.  We  are  present  in  two 
Jim  whom  we  have  chosen  as  our 
these  eucharistic  days,  our  very 
of  Paris;  invisibly  but  veritably 
with  those  of  your  spiritually 


IMPASSIONED    PI  EA    FOR    PEACE 

he  sea  nor  the  crashing  noise  of 

shores  can  check  your  mystic 

Gar^e  who  led  you  toward  Our  Lady 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  shrine, 

in  behalf  of  those  at  sea|.  and 

hills  faith  shows  you  the  depth 

pejce  so  ardently  desired  by  uneasy 


encouraged  you.    That  is  what 

this  month   of  May,   when   we 

to   universal   prayer — espe- 

beloied  of  the  Saviour — to  make  the 

will,  peace  in  souls  troubled  by 

doctrines,   and   peace   among 

anxiety  descend  from  heaven  to 

Immaculate  Virgin. 

your  eucharistic  session,   it  is 
of  an  event  ever  memorable 


of  Algiers  was  installed  in  his 
800  years  of  apparent  death  this 
t^ich  had  counted  500  bishops  and 
of  its  popes,  and  its  virgins  In- 
3f  Hippo.  Augustine,  one  of  the 
las  ever  given  to  the  church  and 


Algiers  flaunted  its  terraces  upon 
peoples;  Algiers,  the  city  of  tears 
ves  had  wept,  prayed,  suffered, 
i  ounted  but  four  priests. 

RENAISSANCE 


ca]  iti 


rising  from  one  of  its  minarets. 

through  which  the  light  of 

rapidity  to  tbe  heart  of  the 


.  overflow  of  supernatural  vigor. 

vicars,  hundreds  of  priests 

of  native  families,  and  several 
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million  faithful  attest  throughout  Africa  the  eternal  youth  of  the 
church,  the  Inexhaustible  fecundity  of  divine  grace  served  by  human 
efforts. 

"That  is  why  our  benediction  goes  out  affectionately  toward  you 
sons  of  that  France  whose  great  religious  destinies  we  were  per- 
mitted to  recall  2  years  ago  under  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris. 

"But  this  benediction  goes  still  further — to  you  neophjrtes  and 
catechlsts  scattered  through  the  missions  of  Africa  and  flinally  to 
aU  you  Dien  whose  souls.  like  ours,  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  God  become  man. 

"All  nations  have  been  given  Jesus  Christ  ps  a  heritage,  and 
Providence  has  constituted  us  the  guardians  of  this  heritage;  God 
has  made  us  the  pastor  and  the  father  of  this  humanity. 

"May  divine  benediction,  the  Iruit  of  blood  shed  for  us  by  the 
Saviour,  hidden  but  present  in  the  Eucharist,  descend  upon  all  of 
you — the  benediction  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 


Text  of  Duke  or  Windsor's  Peace  Talk  ■  \ 

I  am  speaking  tonight  from  Verdun,  where  I  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  visiting  one  of  the  greatest  battlefields  of  the  last  war. 
Upon  this  and  other  battlefields  tlu-oughout  the  world  millions  of 
men  suffered  and  died,  and  as  I  talk  to  you  from  this  historic  place 
1  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  great  company  of  the 
dead.  And  I  am  convinced  that,  could  they  make  their  voices 
heard,  they  would  be  viith  me  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  deliberately  kept  outside  of  public 
affairs,  and  I  still  propose  to  do  so.  I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself, 
without  the  prevlovis  knowledge  of  any  government. 

I  speak  simply  as  a  soldier  of  the  last  war.  whose  most  earnest 
prayer  it  is  that  such  cruel  and  destructive  madness  shall  never 
again  overtake  mankind.  I  break  my  self-imposed  silence  now  only 
because  of  the  manifest  danger  that  we  may  all  be  drawing  nearer 
to  a  repetition  of  the  grim  events  that  happened  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  grave  anxieties  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  compel  me  to 
raise  my  voice  in  expression  of  the  universal  longing  to  be  delivered 
from  the  fears  that  beset  us  and  to  return  to  normal  conditions. 

KO  PEOPLE  seeking  CONFLICT 

You  and  I  know  that  peace  is  a  matter  far  too  vital  for  our 
happiness  to  be  treated  as  a  political  question.  We  also  know 
that  in  modem  warfare  victory  will  lie  only  with  the  powers  of 
evil.  Anarchy  and  chaos  are  the  inevitable  results,  with  conse- 
quent misery  for  us  all. 

I  cannot  claim  for  myself  the  exxjert  knowledge  of  a  statesman, 
but  I  have  at  least  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  the  world  and 
therefore  to  study  human  nature.  This  valuable  experience  has 
left  me  with  the  profound  conviction  that  there  is  no  land  whose 
people  want  war.  This  I  believe  to  be  as  true  of  the  German 
nation  as  of  the  British  nation,  to  which  I  belong,  as  it  is  of  you 
In  America! and  of  the  French  nation,  on  whose  friendly  soil  I 
now  reside."' 

International  understanding  does  not  always  spring  up  simul- 
taneously of  Itself.  There  are  times  when  it  has  to  be  deliber- 
ately sought  and  negotiated,  and  political  tension  is  apt  to  weaken 
that  spirit  of  mutual  concession  in  which  conflicting  claims  can 
best  be  adjusted.  The  problems  that  concern  us  at  this  moment 
are  only  the  reproductions  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  everyday  life.  In  our  personal  contacts  we  aU  strive 
to  live  in  harmony  with  our  fellow  men.  Otherwise  modem 
civilization  could  never  have  come  into  existence. 

DEPLORES  PROPAGANDA  SLOGANS 

Are  we  now  going  to  destroy  that  civilization  by  failing  to  do 
Internationally  what  we  have  learned  to  do  individually?  In  their 
public  utterances  the  heads  of  all  governments  are  as  one  In  declar- 
ing that  war  would  be  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  their  people. 
Whatever  political  disagreements  may  have  arisen  in  the  past,  the 
supreme  Importance  of  averting  war  will,  I  feel  confident,  impel  all 
those  to  power  to  renew  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

Among  measures  that  I  feel  might  well  be  adopted  to  this  end  Is 
the  discouragement  of  all  that  harmful  propaganda  which,  from 
whatever  source,  tends  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  personally  deplore,  for  example,  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
"encirclement"  and  "aggression."  They  can  only  arouse  just  those 
dangerous  political  passions  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  us  all  to 
subdue. 

No;  it  is  in  a  larger  spirit  than  that  of  i>er8onal  or  purely  national 
interest  that  peace  should  be  pursued.  The  statesmen  who  set 
themselves  to  restore  International  security  and  confidence  must  act 
as  good  citizens  of  the  world  and  not  only  as  good  Frenchmen. 
Italians,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons.  The  benefit  of  their  own 
nation  must  be  sought  through  the  benefit  of  the  wider  community 
of  which  we  are  all  members. 

APPEALS   IN    NAME   OF   WAR   DEAD 

In  the  name  of  those  who  fell  in  the  last  war  I  tirge  all  political 
leaders  to  be  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  this  mission.  I  appeal 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  living,  whose  existence  and  happiness 
are  in  their  hands.  And  I  appeal  to  them  especially  to  the  name 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  with  all  Its  tocalculable  poten- 
tialities of  future  service  to  the  human  race. 

The  world  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  last 
carnage,  which  In  each  and  every  country  decimated  my  genera- 


tion. The  greatest  success  that  any  government  could  achlere 
for  its  own  national  policy  would  be  nothing  In  comparison  with 
the  triumph  of  having  contributed  to  save  humanity  from  the 
terrible  fate  that  threatens  it  today. 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  my  words  tonight  will  find  a  sincere  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  put 
forward  concrete  proposals.  That  must  be  left  to  those  who  hJave 
the  power  to  guide  their  na.tlons  toward  closer  understanding. 

God  grant  that  they  may  accomplish  that  great  task  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

Loans  Under  the  Mead  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  i) .  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLET 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley  entitled  "  'Uttle  Man'  Gets  Help,"  which 
deals  with  loans  under  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jamts 
M.  Mead,  of  New  York. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Little  Man"  Gets  Help 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

the  mead  bill 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  this  Congress,  with  the  backing  of  the 
administration,  would  concoct  at  least  one  stimvilant  to  business 
enterprise.  This  is  the  provision  of  more  adequate  credit  facilities 
for  small-  and  medium-sized  business  concerns. 

For  years  small-business  men  have  been  complaining  that  they 
cannot  get  credit  for  working  capital  and  expansion.  Their  com- 
plaints have  not  gone  unheeded.  Access  to  credit  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  R.  F.  C.  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  liberali- 
zation of  the  banking  laws.  But  the  resultant  loans  have  been 
small  in  total  volume,  and  the  complatots  from  businessmen  have 
continued. 

Possibly  the  bankers  and  the  R.  P.  C.  have  been  too  timid  or  too 
exacting.  Possibly  many  businessmen  have  felt  that  they  could 
not  go  to  the  R.  F.  C.  without  labeling  themselves  as  second-  rar 
third-rate  risks.  Possibly  most  of  the  small-business  men  who  com- 
plain of  Inability  to  obtain  loans  are  not  good  risks.  Possibly  what 
they  really  need  is  more  customers,  or,  at  most,  "risk  capital."  not 
credit,  which  a  soundly  managed  lending  agency  can  be  expected 
to  provide. 

AN   ITNMCT   need    FOR   SMALL   LOANS 

However,  where  there  are  so  many  complaints  there  must  be  an 
unmet  need.  Although  less  was  heard  about  it  in  the  balmy 
twenties,  our  credit  system  makes  scanty  provision  for  the  small- 
and  medium-sized  business  enterprise  which  wants  to  borrow  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  a  period  running  up  to  10  years.  Wall  Street  and 
the  other  big  financial  markets  pay  little  attention  to  the  small 
enterprise.  Ordinarily  the  small -business  man  has  relied  on  hia 
own  resources  and  those  of  a  few  friends  in  his  own  community. 
Ordinarily  he  cannot  market  his  own  securities  publicly  except  at 
exorbitant  cost. 

More  than  a  year  ago  William  O.  Douglas,  then  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  proposed  that  a  series  of 
intermediate-credit  banks  be  established  to  meet  the  need  of 
businessmen  who  want  to  borrow,  say,  up  to  •1,000.000  for  a 
period  running  up  to  10  years.  This  particular  plan  was  frowned 
upon  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  saw  no  reason  for  set- 
ting up  a  series  of  special  banks  to  do  what  it  thought  the  exlst- 
tog  banking  system  ought  to  do. 

Various  other  schemes  have  been  proposed.  But  lately  optolon 
within  the  administration  has  been  moving  toward  the  plan  pre- 
sented In  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mead,  of  New  York. 

"LITTLE  MAN"  BORROWS  WITH  tTNTTED  STATES  IMSURAMCE 

The  Mead  bill  applies  the  Instirance  principle,  which  seems  to  be 
working  well  in  the  financtog  of  home  building  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  to  totermedlate  credits  to  small  and 
medium-sized  business  enterprises. 

Under  the  plan  now  proposed,  a  btistnessman  wanting  credit  in 
an  amoxmt  up  to  $1,000,000  for  a  period  up  to  10  years  would  go  to 
his  bfuik  or  trust  company.  Tlie  bank  or  trust  company  would 
assume  10  percent  of  the  risk — enough  to  ins\ire  that  the  loan 
would  not  be  made  improvldently.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
CorpcM-ation  would  insure  the  remaining  90  percent  of  the  loan,  at 
a  charge  ol  not  more  than  1  percent  annually  on  tbe  orlgliiai 
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amount  of  the  loan.  The  insured  loan  ^djHS^igible  for  dla- 
oount  or  rediscount  by  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  The  Federal  R^ 
serve  banks  would  also  be  authorized  to  seU  these  Insured  notes  to 
private  Investors.  ^      _*      ♦    „# 

Loans  made  In  this  way  would  bear  a  maximum  Interest  rate  oi 
4  oercent,  plus  a  service  charge  of  not  more  than  1  P«rcent,  plus 
thelnsurance  premium  of  not  more  than  1  percent.  They  would 
be  secured  by  mortgages  having  a  value  of  at  least  125  percent  oi 
the  principal  of  the  loan. 

BANKEB  ASSUIED  OF  HIGH  LIQUIUITI 

This  scheme  Is  Intended  to  promote  lending  for  business  purposes 
at  reasonable  rates  by  limiting  the  banker's  risk  of  loss,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  assure  to  the  banker  a  high  degree  of  liquidity  to 
meet  his  deposit  obligations.  ,  ,j  v.^ 

It  can  be  argued  that  nobody  knows  what  the  losses  would  be 
under  such  a  system,  so  that  the  Insurance  premiums  running  up 
to  1  percent  annually  might  prove  to  be  Inadequate.  The  answer 
Is  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  take  some  degree  of  risk  m 
order  to  stimulate  business  enterprise. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  system  will  not  provide  "risk"  capi- 
tal—equity capital— which  may  be  the  real  need  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  business.  That  Is  true.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  banking  system,  with  proper  regard  for  its  depositors,  can  be 
expected  to  put  capital  Into  highly  risky  ventures. 

What  this  plan  offers  to  small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises  Is 
ttee'ilnd  of  capital  which  larger  corporations  obtain  by  Issuing 
"bonds  or  preferred  stock.  Maybe  there  Isn't  a  large  unmet  need 
for  that  kind  of  capital.  At  least.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  there  Is.  If  there  is,  this  plan  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  It,  thus  stimulating  business  activity  and 
Iccrea&lng  employment. 


Senator  Wagntr's  bill,  designed 
shotild  appeal   to  every  liberty-' ' 
should  be  vigorously  demanded, 
well  for  voters  to  write  to  their 
support  for  It. 

The  measure  Is  being  supportec 
composed  of  such  outstanding 
William  Allen  White,  noted  Kansas 
of  New  York;  President  Graham, 
Una;  Canon  Stokes;  Bishop  Shlel; 

Although  Jews,  of  course,  are 
the  bill  provides  that  only  50  percent 
the  Hebrew  race.     The  remaining 
tween  Protestant  and  Catholic 


to  aid  these  helpless  youngsters, 
„\ing  American,  and  Its  passage 
T3  insure  Its  passage  It  woxild  be 

congressional  delegations  asking 


by  a  nonsectarian  committee 

as  Cardinal  Mundeleln; 

editor;  Gov.  Herbert  Lehmann, 

G*  the  University  of  North  Caro- 

ajd  Miss  Helen  Taft  Manning. 

greatest  sufferers  In  Germany, 
,-..t  of  these  children  shall  be  of 
i  0  percent  Is  equally  divided  be- 
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[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

BRAVO 


Pctt-Gazette  of  April  22,  1939] 
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idmission  of  German  Refugee  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  9  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


In  Washington  Thursday,  a 
of  thousands  with  her  acting  in 
In  a  passing  scene  of  the  world 
reality. 

Bereft  of  grease  paint  and  the 
Hayes   sat  in   a   chair  facing   — '■ 
mother"   she   pleaded  for   the 
civilization  in  debacle.     She  was 
the  big  chair,  but  her  stattire  also 
with  her  every  word. 

If  for   nothing   more   than    "re 
brutality,"  the  actress  implored 
prove  legislation  adjusting 
number    of    German    refugee 
equal  number  In  1940)   haven  in 
Surely  she  must  have  struck  a 
a.>-sertlon  that  "the  real  feeling 
there  is  always  room  for  one 
own  home,  for  Miss  Hayes  Is  at 
own  child  and  to  an  adopted  oi 
for  another  from  across  the  sea 
To  shun  these  children,  she 
heart,  "just  Isn't  like  us." 


wcinan  who  has  stirred  the   souls 

!  tage  drama  played  a  "bit"  part 

t  leater  that  Is  all  too  frightfully 


costume  of  make-believe.  Helen 

solefcn   men    and   as   "an   American 

of  children  cast   aside   by   a 

a  shy,  timid  little  figure  there  In 

as  an  American  citizen  mounted 


immigatlo 
chiUren 


mors 


pudlatlon   of   race   prejudice    and 

congressional  conunlttee  to  ap- 

n  laws  to  provide  a  limited 

(10,000   this   year    and    an 

ho  United  States. 

■esponslve  chord  with  her  single 

every  American  family   is   that 

'     There  was  that  room  to  her 

the  artist  and  mother  to  her 

there  Is  space  In  her  heart 


oice 


one-  —and 


sa  d  In  a  manner  that  touches  the 


I  Prom  the  Nashville  Tenn?sseean  of  AprU  23,  1939) 


CHn.D   RITUGEES 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  edi- 
torials concerning  the  admission  of  German  refugee  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  The  Brunswxck  <Ga.)  News  of  April  19, 
1939:  Post-Gazette.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  of  April  22,  1939;  Nash- 
ville (Tenn.)  Tennesseean  of  April  23.  1939;  The  State, 
Columbia.  S.  C.  of  April  25.  1939;  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  April  25,  1939;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  April  25.  1939; 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  of  April  26,  1939;  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  of  April  24.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

[From  the  Brunswick  (Ga.)  News  of  April  19.  1939) 

A   HITMANITAIUAN    MEASURE 

In  the  maze  of  measures  which  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
this  session  it  was  Inevitable  that  some  meritorious  bills  would  be 
largely  lost  from  public  view.  In  this  category  lies  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Robert  Wagner.  Democrat,  from  New  York,  which 
would  provide  for  the  adnolsslon  annually  to  this  country  from 
Germany  10.000  children  above  the  established  Immigration  quota. 

The  bill  although  temporarUy  sidetracked  because  of  the  pres- 
sure being  exerted  for  war  and  economic  legislation.  Is,  neverthe- 
less one  which  should  have  the  most  earnest  consideration  of 
Congress  In  fact.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  meastxres  upon  which  Congress  should  act  In  that  It 
deals  with  human  life  and  liberty,  man's  two  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions.   

Under  the  blU  as  drafted  by  Senator  Wagner  the  Increased  Imnrl- 
eration  would  be  In  effect  during  the  years  1939  and  1940  and  would 
limit  ellglbles  to  ages  between  1  and  14  years.  The  meastire  fur- 
ther nrovldes  that  before  admission  Is  granted  satisfactory  assur- 
ances must  be  given  that  such  children  will  be  supported  and 
nrocerly  cared  for  through  the  voluntary  action  of  responsible 
citizens  or  responsible  private  organizations  of  the  United  States 
and  consequenUy  will  not  become  public  charges.  It  Is  further 
provided  In  the  bill  that  children  residing  in  areas  which  Chancelor 
Hitler  has  absorbed  shall  also  be  eligible. 

The  pUght  of  those  In  Germany  who.  because  of  political  or  racial 
differences  with  the  present  regime,  are  being  so  mercilessly  perse- 
cuted is  so  heart-rending  as  to  almost  defy  description.  But  the 
most  pitiful  and  helpless  stifferers  are  the  chUdren  of  tender  years. 


a  ad 
Gieat 


Senator  Wagner's  bill  to  permi^ 
under   14  to  be  received  Into  th« 
restrictions   within   the    next   2 
appeal.  . 

There  are  estimated  to  be  abou 
age  whose  parents  are  In 
reasons,  are  dependent  ufKjn  the 
represent  many  races,  religions.  - 
tlons  their  plight  Is  hopeless.     ( 
take  5,000  of  these  young  peopl; 
1,700   and  Is  accepting  more. 

The    Wagner    bill,    endorsed 
churchmen  and  many  other  leading 
lem  home  to  the  United  States 
be  predicated  on  satisfactory  a 
sponsible  citizens  of  private  orgai  nzatlons 
would  be  made  for  their  malnte4ance 
own  faiths. 

It  is  a  worthy  cause  and  ther; 
sympathies  He. 


\  20.000  German  refugee  children 

United  States  outside  of  quota 

;  ears   has   a   broad   humanitarian 


[Prom  the  State, 

HtTMAN 

The  State  knows  that  undlluteh 
as  national  policy  by  any  natlofi 
nomlc,  social,  racial,  and  other 
Christian   religion,   and   perhaps 
State  does  wish  we  might  see  thf 
dren  through  eyes  perhaps  a  litt 
racial  policies  and  prejudices — h 

That  bin  before  the  Congress  t^ 
many  and  German-controlled 
not  appear  to  be  dangerous.    It 
children  will  not  come.     It 
children.     In  the  main  It  asks 
with  them. 

They  are  not  American  chlldi  sn 
and  some  of  them  are,  non-Aryi  ins 
and  they  are  children,  and  the; 
what  seems  to  some  as  Christiai 
terest  of  a  small  group  of  smal 
harm. 


[Prom  the  New  York 

TWENTY     THOtrSAND 

It   Is   dlfllctilt   to   view   the 
wanting  to  do  something  about 
seems  to  take  the  form  of  war 
But  many  others — the  majority, 
would  come  dangerously  close  t ) 

Both  those  who  believe  that 
those  who  are   against 


HOME]  ESS 


we 


50.000  children  of  the  stipulated 

concei^ratlon  camps  or  who,  for  other 

compassion  of  the  world.     They 

creeds.     Under  present  condl- 

.  Britain  has  already  agreed  to 

and  Holland  has  provided  for 


both    Catholic    and    Protestant 

„.„   Americans,  brings  the  prob- 

Admlsslon  of  the  refugees  would 

voluntary  undertakings  by  re- 

)ns  that  adequate  provisions 

and  care.  In  homes  of  their 


Is  no  question  where  American 


Columbia.  S.  C,  April  25.  1939) 
:hildren 
Christianity  will  not  be  adopted 
Always  there  have  been  eco- 
( [uallflcatlons  In  man's  use  of  the 
always  there   will   be.     But   the 
plight  of  certain  European  chil- 
i  blurred  to  economic,  social,  and 
hjurred  by  compassion. 

admit  20.000  children  from  Gcr- 

laids  over  a  stretch  of  2  years  does 

provides  that  beggar  and  begging 

reqv  ires  financial  sponsorship  for  the 

merely  that  we  share  our  safety 


That  is  true.     They  may  be. 

But  they  are  human  beings, 

are  In  distress.     Just  a  little  of 

recklessness,  practiced  in  the  In- 

chlldren,  might  not  do  us  much 


Evening  Post  of  April  25,  19391 

CHUDREN     Al     THE     DOOR 

^ropean   situation    today    without 

It.     For  many  this  natural  desire 

wanting  to  go  to  war  to  end  fascism. 

feel — believe  that  such  a  course 

compounding  the  evil. 

should  intervene  in  Europe  and 

Intervention  can  Join  In  support   of  the 
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Wagner-Rogers  bill    which   would    permit   20,000   refugee    children 
from  Germany  to  enter  this  country. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  express.  In  a  practical  way  that  harms 
no  one.  the  hximanltarlan  Instincts  called  forth  by  Nazi  perse- 
cution. 

The  Wagner -Rogers  bill  Is  neither  a  partisan  nor  a  sectarian 
measure.  Its  chief  sponsor  Is  the  Friends  Service  Committee,  which 
will  have  charge  of  selecting  the  children  to  enter  and  which  wUl 
find  the  homes  in  which  to  place  them.  Already  5,000  offers  to 
adopt  the  refugees  have  been  received. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  range  from  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Dorothy  Thompson  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  refugees  themselves  are  of  all  faiths  and  their  families  have 
fled  from  Germany  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants have  been  persecuted  In  Germany  as  well  as  Jews.  Many 
fam.lles  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  fatherland  for  professing 
the  political  principles  on  which  the  United  States  rests. 

That  Is  why  our  Government  took  the  lead  In  sponsoring  the 
Evlan  conference  for  the  evacuation  of  refugees.  No  country  can 
absorb  them  all — but  we  can  do  our  share. 

Holland.  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries — all  far  more 
crowded  than  the  United  States — are  cooperating  In  the  plan. 
Twenty  thousand  children  will  make  no  appreciable  difference  in 
cur  population,  nor  will  they  create  any  special  problem  here. 

The  bill  limits  eligibility  to  children  below  14  years  old.  That 
means  they  will  receive  an  American  education  and  will  be  Influ- 
enced in  their  formative  years  by  American  home  training. 

If  they  besLT  with  them  throughout  their  lives  a  memory  of  what 
oppression  has  meant  to  their  parents  and  themselves,  so  much 
the  better  for  their  value  as  future  citizens  of  this  democracy. 

Waves  of  reaction  have  swept  Europe  before  during  the  last  300 
years.  After  every  one  of  them  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  wave  of  refugees,  who  have  contributed  more  than  their 
thare  to  the  building  up  of  this  country. 

The  Wagner-Rogers  bill  Is  one  measure  upon  which  conservative, 
liberal  and  radical,  isolationist  and  interventionist,  rich  and  pcor 
can  unite, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  25,  1939) 

IN    GOOD    HANDS 

In  his  foreword  to  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Ruftos  M.  Jones,  the  chairman,  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  work  this  splendid  organization  has  done.  During 
the  past  year,  he  says,  this  work  "has  been  heavier  than  during 
any  year  since  the  peak  period  of  child-feeding  In  Germany,  and 
there  has  been  no  year  in  Its  history  when  It  has  been  called  upon 
to  face  a  greater  variety  of  momentous  tasks." 

It  was  Inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Each  change  of 
frontier  in  Europe,  each  turn  of  the  screw  by  the  totalitarian  dic- 
tators against  those  who  for  religious,  racial,  and  political  reasons 
have  incurred  their  animosity,  has  Increased  the  already  stagger- 
ing sum  of  hvunan  misery  crying  out  for  succor.  Driven  on  by 
their  deep  concern  to  render  what  aid  they  can  to  the  victims  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  the  Quakers  have  also  found  their  tasks 
multiplied  t>ecax»e  of  the  wholly  Justified  confidence  which  has 
been  placed  in  them. 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  American  Friends  Service  Conunlttee  report 
fcr  1938  reveals  a  steady  broadening  in  the  activities  of  this  organ- 
ization. At  home,  the  committee  has  sponsored  very  constructive 
community  projects  in  regions  devastated  by  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, work  camps,  health  clinics,  and  Institutes  of  International 
relations. 

Abroad,  the  committee  has  performed  other  extremely  notable 
services.  In  Spain,  the  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  task, 
of  feeding  child  war  victims  and  its  representatives  did  the  Job  so 
well  as  to  win  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  Nationalists  and  Loyalists 
alike.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  committee's  centers  rendered  in- 
valuable advice  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  Nazi  terror 
and  helped  Instill  new  faith  and  hope  among  those  compelled  to 
live  "in  a  'suicide  world,'  "  as  the  report  has  It. 

A  new  prospective  task,  assigned  to  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  is  to  supervise  the  selection  and  emigration  of 
20.000  children,  refugees  from  Germany,  should  Congress  permit 
them  to  enter  the  United  States  outside  the  quota,  as  provided  in 
the  Wagner-Rogers  bill.  Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  wide- 
spread support  received  by  this  humanitarian  plan  Is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Quaker  body  to  administer  it.  That  alone  is  an 
endorsement  which  stamps  the  plan  as  worthy  of  real  support. 

For  in  the  hands  of  these  splendid  men  and  women  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  assured  that  this  project  will  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  "consistent  to  the  Ideals  of  Christian  love  and  Impartial 
good  will,"  to  cite  the  description  employed  by  the  report  in  dis- 
cussing the  committee's  extremely  difficult  but  splendidly  executed 
labors  in  Spain. 

[From  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution  of  April  26.  19391 

REFtTGEE    CHn.DREN 

It  is  difflctilt  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  oppKsnents  to  the 
plan  to  open  the  immigration  doors  of  the  United  States  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  entry,  above  the  quota  laws,  of  20,000  refugee 
children  from  central  Europe. 

These  chUdren  are  of  an  age  when  their  characters  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  moulding  Influence  of  environment  and  training.  It  is 
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certain  that  they  will  find  homes,  as  adopted  children,  with  worthy 
and  responsible  American  families.  This  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  placed  for  adoption,  by  organizations  whose 
trained  workers  have  had  remarkable  success  in  the  placing  of 
orphaned  children. 

The  demand  for  children  for  adoption  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  20,000  would  be 
absorl}ed  into  the  average  sut>stantlai  life  of  America  without  dis- 
ruption. 

The  number  involved,  when  considered  In  ratio  to  the  population 
of  130.000.000.  Is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Not  all  these  children  are  from  Jewish  families.  The  Intolerance 
and  persecution  of  the  European  dictators  does  not  stop  at  the 
bounds  of  Jewry.  A  large  proportion  are  children  of  non-Jewish 
parentage  whose  families  for  one  fantastic  reason  or  another,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  heavy  hand  of  Nazi  oppression. 

America  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  all  men  are  bom  equal 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  because  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. To  oppose  the  admission  of  these  20.000  children  on  such 
grounds,  is  to  brand  ourselves  as  unfit  for  the  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Intolerance  has  no  place  In  the  heart  or  mind  of 
any  worthy  citizen  of  this  land  of  freedom. 

Likewise,  refusal  to  admit  these  little  ones  means  that,  forever 
after,  the  sneering  charge  of  hypocrisy  will  be  levded  by  critics 
and  enemies  whenever  American  sympathy  for  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  persecution  Is  voiced.  It  is  meaningless  to  voice  horror 
at  Nazi  outrages  when  we  ourselves  are  so  Intent  upon  remaining 
alcof  that  we  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  pleas  of  such  youngsters. 

There  was  a  story,  told  long  ago.  about  the  victim  of  thieves  and 
brutal  attackers.  In  his  case  two  men  were  given  opportunity  to 
save  him.  One  was  a  Pharisee  and  one  was  a  Samaritan.  America 
l3  today  faced  with  the  same  opportunity,  the  same  choice  between 
mercy  and  cruel  indifference. 

[From    the    Minneapolis    Star   of    April    24.    1938] 

WE     SHOULD     LET    THEM     IN 

Helen  Hayes,  speaking  as  "an  American  mother,"  pleads  for 
passage  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  which  would  admit  20.000  Ger- 
man refugee  children  into  the  United  States  for  the  next  2  years. 

In  Europe,  she  said,  children  are  being  shunted  beck  and  forth 
over  alien  borders  with  only  fear  to  look  forward  to,  and  no  place 
to  call  home. 

Certainly  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  admission  of  20,000  home- 
less children  could  wreak  much  harm  on  our  economic  system  or 
do  anything  to  intensify  the  unemployment  problem. 

The"  plight  of  these  children  is  heart-breaking,  and  they  de- 
ser^'e  the  elementary  protection  most  children  enjoy — that  of 
shelter  and  care  and  upbringing. 

The  national  committee  campaigning  for  this  bill  Is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  Its  unselfish  and  zealotis  efforts.  ^ 


The  Political  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8.  1939  i 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  A.  ROE,  DEMOCRATIC  LEADER  OP 
QUEENS  COUNTY.  N.  Y, 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
James  A.  Roe.  Democratic  leader  of  Queens  County.  N.  Y.. 
population  1300,000.  delivered  over  station  WWRL,  Wood- 
side.  N.  Y..  Tuesday  evening.  May  2.  1939: 

There  have  been  expressions  in  this  country,  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  destined  to  be  defeated 
In  the  national  election  next  year.  It  has  been  said  that  regardless 
of  who  the  candidate  might  be,  a  majority  of  the  people  have 
determined  to  change  political  control  in  Washington,  and  hence 
otir  position  Is  virtually  hopeless.  Though  unfortunate,  it  is 
nevertheless  definite  that  this  condition  is  creating  an  unnatural 
atmosphere  of  defeatism.  In  a  few  places  political  vision  is 
obscured,  and  party  morale  depressed.  This  attack  must  be  met 
with  forthrlghtness. 

We  can  find  nowhere  auy  basis  In  fact  for  such  a  belief.  No 
Democrat,  hearing  of  defeat,  should  forget  that  the  Literary  Digest 
In  1936  predicted  complete  failure  of  otir  cause,  and  when  the 
vote  was  taUled,  oui  Republican  friends  had  carried  exactly  two 
States. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  1940  we  will  lose  some  of  the  almost 
unanimous  support  received  3  years  ago.  We  frankly  admit  thl« 
as  a  normal  returm  toward  a  more  satisfactory  distribution  oC 
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strength    between    the    two    major    political    organizations.    This 
Is  not  only  inevitable — it  is  even  desirable. 

But  what  are  the  forces  behind  this  attempt  to  create  the  con- 
viction of  defeat?  Whence  the  origin?  How  much  is  based  upon 
fact  and  how  much  is  intpired  by  professional  and  partisan  propa- 
ganda? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  avoid  losing  some  of  the 
Republicans  who  voted  Demccratlc  in  1936.  Obviously  no  form  of 
government  can  please  all  people  for  all  time.  Where  we  must  deal 
In  the  campaign  with  an  honest  opinion  different  from  our  own  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  assert  the  cause  of  the  party  with  all  possible 
force.  Having  performed  that  duty,  if  our  effort  is  seemingly  In- 
effective, then  we  must  retreat  with  orderly  respect  for  the  sacred 
right  of  the  other  fellow  to  hold  to  his  judgment.  But  it  does  not 
follow  if  we  find  those  who  will  oppose  our  candidate  in  1940  that 
a  majority  of  this  country  or  of  the  Nation  is  thinking  the  same 
way.  Occasional  repxilses  are  never  a  certain  mdlcation  of  defeat. 
The  history  of  the  world  Is  replete  with  the  records  of  men  and 
parties  frequently  set  back  before  they  achieved  ultimate  victories. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to  show  that  In  order  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  be  successful  next  year  it  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  win  by  the  same  overwhelming  margin  as  in  1936.  Why  should 
we  be  concerned  with  trying  again  to  win  46  out  of  the  48  States? 
Our  only  obligation  as  Democrats  Is  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  victOTy, 
and  not  to  the  margin  of  victory. 

Most  of  the  partisan  claims  emanating  from  our  opponents 
are  based  upon  the  hope,  and  I  think  a  very  forlorn  hope,  of 
winning  the  State  of  New  York.  This  Republican  hope,  in  turn. 
Is  predicated  upon  the  closeness  of  the  vote  between  Governor 
Lehman  and  Mr.  Dewey.  That  Is  sheer  nonsense.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  vote  of  the  two  major  candidates  for  Governor  which 
might  be  considered  indicative  of  how  the  people  of  this  State 
feel  toward  the  national  administration. 

The  vote  for  Governor  wtis  comparatively  close.  It  Is  true.  It 
Is  likewise  true,  and  to  be  regretted,  that  factors  other  than 
political  and  statesmanship  entered  into  that  contest,  and  had  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  final  result.  We  all  know.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  that  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  the  campaign  was  not  confined  to  honest  Issues,  but  was 
largely  based  on  blind,  cruel,  and  dishonorable  prejudices,  and  of 
which  the  opposition  profited  to  the  utmost. 

United  States  Senator  Wagnzb  and  Representative  Mead,  also 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  were  also  running  In  the  same  elec- 
tion. Both  men  were,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  mUltant 
supporters  of  the  President.  Each  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  400.000.  So  It  must  be  very  clear  that  if  the  people  of 
this  State  mtended  to  rebuke  the  National  Government,  they 
would  have  expressed  that  will  against  the  national  candidates. 
This  State  conclusively  demonstrated  last  year  its  preponderant 
Democratic  sympmlhy,  and  no  Impartial  observer  can  find  any  ma- 
terial change  In  sentiment  now. 

It  is  to  be  rememt>ered  that  even  the  Republican  high  command 
realizes,  and  privately  admits,  that  If  they  lose  New  York  they  lose 
all.  Considering  that,  let  us  do  our  best  toward  Improving  the 
contribution  Queens  will  make  to  the  party,  and  we  need  not  worry 
over  the  F>osslblllty  that  the  opposition  may  win  five  States  Instead 
of  two. 

Returning  to  political  propaganda,  this  Is  the  most  Important 
factor  with  which  we  must  deal  as  the  national  campaign  comes 
closer.  Propaganda  is  dangeroiis.  no  matter  how  well  fortified  we 
might  be  against  all  other  forms  of  attack.  For  one  thing,  we  are 
living  in  a  troubled  world.  The  minds  of  most  of  us  are  disturbed 
from  various  caiises.  Men  and  women  are  deeply  concerned  and 
pertiirbed  over  their  economic  futiire.  There  are  "wars  and  minors 
of  wars."  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  hold  a  sustained  mental 
equilibrium.  Standards  of  government  are  changing.  Govern- 
ments must  assume  new  and  uncharted  responsibilities.  Modes  of 
living  fluctuate  with  amazing  rapidity.  Most  of  us,  whether  we 
care  to  admit  it  or  not.  are  partly  bewildered  either  by  strange  and 
sudden  turns  In  our  personal  affairs  or  by  the  new  but  ugly  pano- 
rama of  world  affairs. 

Air  this  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  confidence  In  ourselves;  and 
when  that  occurs,  it  follows  that  we  have  less  faith  in  our  estab- 
lished Institutions.  The  foundation  of  oiur  power  to  reason  and 
think  is  shaken  and  we  become  unsettled. 

Whenever  uncertainties  assail  the  mind  one's  normal  defense 
against  fear  decreases.  Fear  Is  a  stealthy  intruder.  Once  this 
mental  parasite  gets  into  the  emotional  stream  it  lives  like  a 
small  but  invisible  cannibal.  It  demands  more  fear  on  which  to 
live.  Fear,  too,  is  a  zealous  protector  of  its  own  abode.  More 
frequently  than  not  it  can  destroy  the  combined  forces  of  hope, 
truth,  and  reason. 

This  thing  Is  the  most  formidable  weapon  In  the  armament  of 
mercenary  propagandists.  In  our  case  they  are  spreading  the  fear 
that  If  the  Democratic  Party  is  continued  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  another  4  years.  Indescribable  disasters  will  be  visited 
upon  the  Nation.  They  are  disseminating  the  false  prophecy  that 
"no  Democrat  can  win  next  year."  We  can  make  ourselves  im- 
pervious to  those  attacks  by  countering  with  truth. 

What,  precisely  and  briefly,  are  the  salient  factors  to  be  foimd 
In  the  6  years  of  Democratic  control  at  Washington.  Almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  changed  for  the  worse.  Elsewhere,  in 
many  places,  liberty  and  happiness  have  disappeared  overnight. 
Whole  nations,  almost  by  some  diabolical  magic,  have  been  con- 
verted between  one  sxinrlse  and  a  following  simaet  from  a  peace- 
ful society  of  free  Individuals  mto  mass  bondage  and  serfdom. 
TXiese  people  will  live,  they  still  move  about,  btit  actually  they 


have  no  life.  For  life  should  n  ean  something  more  than  the 
enforced  obligation  of  merely  to  ei  ist  as  a  body  capable  of  motion. 
These  millions  of  unfortvmates  a  e  forbidden  by  decree,  backed 
up  by  threats  of  death,  to  seek  thi  ir  own  happiness  and  salvation. 
Here  in  the  United  States  und(  r  a  Democratic  administration. 
though  the  country  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  economic  on- 
slaughts which  have  careened  othe  ■  nations,  we  still  have  complete 
liberty  and  the  inalienable  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Here 
we  still  think  of  changes  In  goverl  iment  In  terms  of  votes  Instead 
of  bullets  and  bayonets.  We  still  have  the  right  to  criticize  the 
President.  We  may  even  call  hii  a  harsh  names — brutal  names. 
We  can  even  call  down  curses  on  ;he  Government.  Yet  no  secret 
police  come  to  tear  us  from  oar  homes  and  famUies  for  a 
torture  chamber  or  concentration  i:amp. 

Our  Democratic  government  has  not  l)een  a  perfect  government. 
Perfection  in  government,  as  in  law  or  dressmaking,  will  never  be 
achieved  this  side  of  the  miUennlum.  But  faults  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  we  are  the  sami  intact  Nation,  weathering  the 
Storm  on  the  same  ship,  and  proj  ress  and  sectnlty  appear  on  the 
horizon.  Democracy— our  democn  cy— embattled  against  unprece- 
dented world-wide  upheavals  has  preserved  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  with  all  its  bl  jsslngs  and  safeguards.  We  still 
are.  and  this  is  most  important,  a  1  ree  people. 

Democracy  has  Instituted  and  psrfected  changes  in  some  of  the 
old  theories  of  government.  There  have  been  sparse  periods  of 
unrest,  but  there  has  been  no  cauj  e  for  the  people  to  rise  in  revolt 
and  wade  through  the  streets  In  blood  because  their  government 
refuse  to  understand  that  men  trill  kill  before  they  suffer  their 
children  to  starve. 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  subjected  to  Incessant  attacks. 
Some  of  his  proposals,  in  my  o  >inion,  were  properly  criticized. 
Others  have  been  woefully  and  v  illfully  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented. Should  we  expect  aii  Infallible  President?  God  save 
us  from  the  Pharisees  who  c^er  ui  one!  Usually  the  most  carping 
critics  of  the  President  resort  to  1  he  cheapest  and  most  vulgar  of 
all  forms  of  attack.  His  errors  and  mistakes  are  segregated,  then 
magnified,  distorted,  and  misreprea  ;nted.  whi^e  his  accomplishments 
are  ignored.  In  the  tempestuous  sea  and  strong  winds  of  the  eco- 
nomic storm  of  the  last  6  ye£irs  P  esident  Roosevelt  could  no  nxore 
keep  the  ship  of  state  on  a  straij  ht  coiu-se  than  the  most  skilled 
mariner  could  pilot  an  unvaryin ;  line  for  his  vessel  through  a 
natural  fog.  At  the  least  the  ship  has  not  been  wrecked.  We  have 
not  been  forced  to  take  to  the  fragile  lifeboats  of  a  totalitarian 
regime  as  a  last  hope  of  surviving. 

Imagine,  if  you  dare  think  of  h<  rror,  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  United  States  If  Hoovei  had  been  presiding  over  otnr 
destinies  the  last  several  years. 

Do  our  people  forget  the  despair  permeating  the  covmtry  prior 
to  Democratic  control?  Can  we  ever  cease  to  remember  that  the 
Army  was  summoned  with  cocked  rifles  and  machine  guns  to  drive 
the  starved  veterans  out  of  Washington?  Should  we  return  to  a 
political  party  of  which  the  huma;  iltartan  equation  was  always  one 
to  be  diverted  to  private  benevolince  and  stark  charity?  Are  we 
to  go  back  to  soup  kitchens,  apple  stands,  and  bread  lines  in  place 
Of  the  W.  P.  A.?  Wouldn't  It  be  ji  st  as  sensible  to  revert  to  surgery 
without  antiseptics  and  without  ( ther? 

As  leaders  in  this  country  we  i  nust  destroy  any  fear  of  success 
next    year.     Eliminate    fear,    destoy    the    last    vestige    of    sinister 


propaganda,  and  we  cannot  fail, 
truth  will  continue  to  prevail. 


rhe  truth  is  still  mighty,  and  the 
1  bat  means  victory  In  1940. 


Potatoes  and  Tride  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


O' 


HON.  JOHN   J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday, 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speak 
opponents  of  the  trade- agree 
been  'sold  down  the  river'  so  t 
might  prosper";  that  Hull's  tr; 
potato  farmers  of  Maine. 
growers  have  maintained  tha 
was  given  to  Canada  in  the  1 
tion  in  duty  in  the  Cuban  agreement  in  1934  have  flooded  the 
domestic  market  with  foreig:*- grown  potatoes  and  conse- 
quently reduced  the  price  of  Blaine-grown  potatoes. 


PRESENTATIVES 
ay  9, 1939 

,  it  has  been  stated  by  various 
nts  program  that  "Maine  has 
t  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
e  agreements  have  ruined  the 
e  representatives  of  potato 
the  reduction  in  duty  which 
36  agreement  and  the  reduc- 


From  an  examination  of  the 
that  our  Imports  of  potatoes 
agreements — ^In  fact,  in  1938 


following  table  it  will  be  seen 
have  not  increased  since  the 
they  were  not  even  one-fifth 


of  our  imports  In  1929.  However,  our  exports  of  potatoes 
have  risen  until  in  1938  they  wjere  over  75  percent  of  our  1929 
exports. 
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Foreign  trade  in  white  potatoes,  1929  to  1938 


Year 


Exports 


19» 

1930 

1931 

1932...... 

1933 

1034 

193.).. 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Buihfit 
2, 7i.\  000 
1.S99.000 
1, 0-W.  000 
912.000 
719.000 
1.171.000 
1,808.000 
1.294.000 
1.822.000 
Z  083, 000 


Imports 


Btuhelt 
4, 276. 000 
S.OW.OOO 
4.  367. 000 
727.000 

l.lWt.OOO 
1,  53S.  (WO 

410.000 
1.2i5ft.OOO 
1,066,000 

764,000 


In  the  1936  agreement  with  Canada  we  reduced  the  rate 
of  duty  on  certified  seed  potatoes  from  75  to  45  cents  per 
100  pounds  (except  during  December-February,  when  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  60  cents)  but  the  reduction  was  lim- 
ited to  an  annual  tariff  quota  of  750,000  bushels.  Any  pota- 
toes imported  into  the  United  States  over  the  750,000  bushels 
were  subject  to  the  regular  tariff  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  agreement  with  Canada  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1936.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  imports  of  potatoes  from 
Canada  in  1936  were  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
United  States  production  and  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
Maine  production.  In  1937  and  1938  imports  of  potatoes 
from  Canada  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of 
United  States  production  and  less  than  2  percent  of  Maine 
production. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Canadian  duty  on  potatoes  has 
been  the  same  as  the  United  States  duty — 75  cents  per  100 
pounds.  In  the  new  agreement  Canada  has  agreed  to  permit 
free  entry  of  potatoes  except  during  the  6-week  period. 
June  15-July  31,  at  which  time  the  duty  will  be  37  >  2  cents 
per  100  pounds.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this 
new  arrangement  gives  American  potatoes  a  much  better 
position  in  the  Canadian  market  than  they  enjoyed  even 
before  1930  when,  under  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
this  country  supplied  in  some  years  up  to  a  million  bushels 
of  high-priced  new  potatoes  to  the  Canadian  market. 

In  the  new  agreement  with  Canada  we  increased  thet  quota 
on  seed  potatoes  to  1.500.000  bushels  per  year.  The  rate  of 
duty  is  reduced  from  45  to  37 '^2  cents  per  100  pounds  during 
the  period  from  March  1  to  November  30.  It  remains  at  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  from  December  1  in  any  year  to  the 
last  day  of  the  following  February,  illusive.  The  rate  on 
table  potatoes  is  reduced  from  75  to  37 'V cents  per  100  pounds, 
except  during  December-February,  wlien,  by  reason  of  the 
Cuban  agreement,  the  rate  is  to  be  60  cents.  The  duty  reduc- 
tion applies  to  a  quantity  not  exceeding  1,000,000  bushels. 

The  maximum  of  two  and  one-half  million  bushels  of  seed 
and  table  potatoes  combined,  which  in  normal  years  may 
enter  at  reduced  duties,  are  equal  to  about  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  domestic  production  of  pxitatoes  and  to  about 
5  or  6  percent  of  the  production  in  Maine. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  of 
potatoes  from  Canada  have  never  in  the  last  7  years  been 
more  than  one-third  of  the  1929.  1930,  and  1931  imports, 
and  in  most  cases  they  have  been  much  lower  than  that.  In 
1937  and  1938  they  have  decreased,  whereas  our  exports, 
though  less  to  Canada,  have  gained  steadily  in  those  years. 
Exports  to  and  imports  from  Caruida,  1929  to  1938 


Yew 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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1996 
1937 
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to 
Canada 
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208.000 
761.000 
305.000 
198.000 
167.000 
199,000 
168.000 
194.000 
255.000 
285,000 


Imports 

from 
Canada 


Bunhtlt 
4.0S2.000 
4.  7S0.  000 
4.440.000 

6.ST.  000 
1.  104.000 
1,468.000 

349.000 
1. 199. 000 
1. 028.  ono 

728.000 


It  Should  be  borne  In  mind  that  whereas  American  pota- 
toes are  allowed  free  entry  into  Canada  except  for  6  weeks 
out  of  the  year,  at  no  time  is  the  duty  on  Canadian  potatoes 
lower  than  37  > '2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  the  Cuban  agreement  we  reduced  our  duty  on  Cuban 
potatoes  by  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  period  of  De- 
cember 1  to  the  last  day  of  February^uring  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  previous  duty  is  still  in  effect.  However,  in  that 
agreement  we  also  received  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
American  potatoes  of  91  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  period 
of  July  1  to  October  31  and  succeeded  in  binding  the  pre- 
vious rate  of  duty  against  increase  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  our  exports  of 
potatoes  to  Cuba  rose  from  208  bushels  in  1933,  the  year 
before  the  agreement,  to  1,227  bushels  in  1935,  the  year  after 
the  agreement,  which  was  a  gain  of  57  percent  over  the  peak 
year  of  1929.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  while  our  imports 
from  Cuba  have  decreased  as  a  whole  since  1929  and  have 
never  reached  the  1929  level,  our  exports  to  that  country 
have  increased  since  the  agreement  went  into  effect. 
Exports  to  and  imports  from  Cuba,  1929—38 


Year 

Exports 

to 

Cuba 

Imports 
from 
Cuba 

1929     „ -      

BwkfU 

781.000 
608,  (KO 
249,000 
377,000 
208,000 

.SAK.ono 

1, 227, 000 
686,000 
739.000 
956,000 

ButkfU 
67,000 

1930 „ 

1931 _ 

1932 _ 

1933 

77,000 
A6.000 
34.000 
37.000 

19y,4       

3.000 

VJV)        , 

39,000 

1936     .-.h. 

47,000 

1937     

24.000 

1938                  

30,000 

In  1929,  when  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
was  very  high,  we  impKjrted  from  Canada  4,052,483  bushels 
of  potatoes,  valued  at  $3,793,900;  and  from  Cuba  67,300 
bushels,  valued  at  $106,674.  In  1935,  when  the  price  of  pota- 
toes was  low,  imports  from  Canada  fell  to  348,583  bushels, 
valued  at  $231,520;  and  imports  from  Cuba  amounted  to  only 
38.667  bushels,  valued  at  $45,635.  Again,  in  1936,  when  the 
price  of  ijotatoes  went  up,  imports  from  Canada  rose  to 
1,199,167  bushels,  valued  at  $1,181,625;  and  imports  from 
Cuba  rose  to  46,733  bushels,  valued  at  $52,344.      1 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  price  of  potatoes  was  affected 
by  the  business  slump  in  industrial  activity  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  by  imports  of  potatoes.  Potato  prices 
tend  to  rise  when  business  activity  and  the  national  income 
are  high  and  to  decline  in  times  of  depression.  The  trade- 
agreements  program,  by  reopening  American  foreign  trade, 
stimulates  domestic  business  activity  in  general,  Increases 
purchasing  power,  and  promotes  higher  standards  of  living. 
When  we  increase  our  exports  of  farm  and  factory  products 
the  workers  in  those  factories  buy  more  potatoes.  Thus  it 
is  apparent  that  by  expanding  foreign  trade  and  helping  to 
increase  the  industrial  activity  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  trade-agreements  program  is  in  reality  aiding  rather 
than  harming  the  farmers  in  Maine. 


Why  I  Voted  Against  H.  R.  5643 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  PAT  CANNON    | 

OF   FLORroX  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  5.  1939 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  just  heard 
one  of  the  most  able  debates  of  my  short  career  In  Congress, 
dealing  with  a  most  delicate  subject,  I  feel  moved  to  express 
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my  opinion  in  connection  therewith.  Legislation  of  this  kind 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  dangerous,  particularly  at  this 
time,  when  all  of  our  neighboring  countries  are  in  a  state  of 
embroilment  and  have  repeatedly  resorted  to  principles  in- 
volving citizens  and  government  wholly  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  as  American  principles.  I  am  vigorously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  imder  consideration  is  wholly  un- 
American  and  unconstitutional  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  set  out.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
^  bill  providing  for  the  indefinite  and  indeterminable  incar- 
*  ceration  of  aliens  in  this  country  falling  in  four  classes: 
(1)  Criminals,  (2)  violators  of  narcotic  laws,  (3)  anarchists 
and  kindred  classes,  and  (4)  immoral  classes. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  immediately  incarcerate  those 
aliens  falling  in  the  above-mentioned  classes  for  indefinite 
periods  under  the  guise  of  arrangements  for  deportation 
which  may  never  be  made.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  each 
of  said  subjects  before  the  law  can  be  invoked  must  have  been 
convicted  for  the  crimes  set  out,  and  under  our  procedure  and 
American  practice  it  would  naturally  follow  therefore  that 
their  debts  to  society  will  have  been  paid  as  a  result  of  those 
convictions.  I  believe  in  every  case  the  criminals  so  classified 
will  have  done  terms  In  our  American  jails  in  payment  for 
their  crimes.  In  the  event  that  such  is  not  the  case,  we  of 
this  Congress  are  surely  not  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
judicial  branch  of  this  Goverrunent,  and  I.  for  one,  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  good  judgment  of  our  Federal 
courts  generally.  I  see  no  reason  now  to  delegate  judicial 
powers  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  this  bill  seeks  to  do, 
merging  those  powers  with  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  it  clearly  understood  that  I  have 
no  sympathy  for  criminals,  nor  do  I  in  anywise  subscribe  to 
their  conduct.  More  particularly  am  I  not  sympathetic  with 
alien  criminals,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  blankets  itself  as  a  protection 
around  all  persons  in  this  coimtry  and  upholds  American 
standards  not  in  keeping  with  the  vicious  bill  which  I  discuss. 

I  know  of  but  two  ways  where  a  criminal  may  be  brought 
to  justice  and  ultimately  incarcerated.  One  is  by  present- 
ment; the  other  is  by  indictment.  But  irresp)ective  of  that 
fact,  the  bill  imder  discussion  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  summarily  incarcerate  the  above-mentioned 
classes  pending  their  deportations,  which  may  be  and  in 
many  instances  are  prohibitive. 

I  beLeve  the  able  gentleman  who  prepared  this  bill  and 
who  steered  it  through,  was  sincere  and  thorough  in  his 
study,  but  I  believe  his  anxiety  and  stand  against  alien 
criminals  was  stronger  than  his  good  judgment.  Surely  his 
^  expression  is  shared  by  many  Americans  and  obviously  by 
the  majority  of  this  House,  since  only  61  of  its  Members 
voted  against  the  bill,  one  of  whom  I  happen  to  be.  The  bill 
and  its  passage  reflect  intolerance  in  America,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  dangerous. 

The  bill,  in  operation,  lends  no  encouragement  to  a  former 
alien  convict  who  may  be  interested  in  becoming  a  valuable 
citizen  if  he  be  permitted. 

The  bill  speaks  of  "detention"  of  the  criminals  in  question 
in  a  jail  or  jails  to  be  created  in  the  United  States  under  the 
operation  of  said  bill,  but  the  effect  of  this  law  has  no  uni- 
formity because  of  the  fact  that  two  criminals  may  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  the  same  crime,  whereas  one  of 
said  subjects  may  be  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain  in  the  one 
case  and  a  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  other. 

In  the  one  case  the  English  subject  may  be  incarcerated 
and  ultimately  may  be  released  because  his  traveling  papers 
may  be  procured  from  England,  and  in  that  case  even 
though  his  incarceration,  in  my  opinion,  was  still  imconsti- 
tutional,  the  English  prisoner  will  have  enjoyed  his  free- 
dom by  release,  but  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  Czecho- 


slovakia, he  would  never  enjo  i  his  freedom  from  that  un- 
constitutional incarceration  «cause  there  is  no  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  that  that  little  cc  untry  is  now  controlled  by  a 
dictator,  and  unless  Ehctator  iitler  saw  fit  to  receive  that 
subject,  it  is  obvious  that  th  j  imfortunate  soul  would  be 
kept  in  jail  the  rest  of  his  nat  iral  life  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infringe- 
ment and  encroachment  of  h  s  rights.  And  again  the  de- 
tention prison  to  which  I  havi  referred  is  but  a  concentra- 
tion camp  in  this  country,  w  lich  I  hope  never  to  see.  It 
not  only  is  un-American,  bru  al,  and  beastly,  but  the  very 
thought  of  it  emulates  the  dictatorial  thought  and  thereby 
condones  it,  and  sxn-ely  Mr.  Hi  ler  and  other  dictators  would 
like  to  see  that  condition  cone  about  in  this  country  be- 
cause it  is  in  keeping  with  th 'ir  principles,  and  God  forbid 
its  visitation  here. 

I  cannot  see  what  right  thij  Congress  has.  surely  without 
some  substantial  reason,  to  strip  the  Federal  courts  of 
their  authority  and  delegate  that  authority  and  power  to 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  b  11  should  have  been  the  crea- 
ture and  the  brain  child  of  the  Immigration  Committee 
rather  than  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  right  to  deport  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
imprison,  pending  deportatioii,  as  has  often  been  held  by 
the  courts.  And  further  it  \;(ould  appear  that  if  Congress 
provides  for  imprisonment  for  deportable  persons,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  deporee  would  be  entitled  to  coun- 
sel, a  jury  trial,  compulsory  pr  )cess,  and  other  rights  secured 
to  persons  accused  of  crime  un  der  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  since  the  courts  have  held  that 
these  amendments  apply  to  p-osecution  of  aliens  as  well  as 
citizens  Wong  Wing  v.  Uni  ed  States.  '163  U.  S.  238). 
And  again  the  bill  provides  b; '  amendment  that  the  subject 
so  incarcerated  or  confined  s  lall  not  be  subjected  to  hard 
labor.  That,  in  my  opinion,  s  an  admission  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  unconstitutionality  an<  a  weak  effort  to  come  within 
the  Constitution.  It  is  difficu  t  to  see  how  the  Constitution 
can  be  discounted  by  referring  to  indefinite  imprisonment 
as  "detention"  or  "confinem*  nt  without  hard  labor";  nor 
does  the  provision  for  release  upon  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  cure  the  uncor  stitutional  defects  in  the  bill, 
since  there  is  no  definition  wlatsoever  for  the  phrase  "good 
cause."  Obviously  what  mig  it  seem  "good  cause"  to  one 
Secretary  of  Labor  might  no  seem  good  cause  to  another 
and  might  not  seem  good  caise  to  any  person  other  than 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  nder  this  reasoning,  it  is  my 
sincere  opinion  that  he  who  h  eads  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  therefore  be  a  dictate  r.  The  provision  for  judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  ore  er  in  these  detention  cases  is 
meaningless  and  without  effec  t,  since  the  courts  would  have 
no  legislative  standard  with  which  to  review  the  validity 
of  the  Secretary's  action.  Ini  eed,  therefore,  such  a  phrase- 
ology would  indicate  that  the  bill  not  only  conflicts  with 
the  specific  language  of  the  fi  th  and  sixth  amendments,  but 
is  unconstitutional  on  the  gr(  und  of  unlawful  delegation  of 
power. 

There  are  many  cases  of  s  atelessness  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  fo  eign  laws  and  many  cases  of 
statelessness  in  foreign  coun  rles  which  are  brought  about 
by  operation  of  the  United  Spates  laws.    This  bill  does  not 


)r  cure  those  cases,  and  makes 
of  American  citizens  living  in 
n  my  opinion,  extends  an  in- 
o  throw  American  citizens  into 


attempt  in  any  wise  to  touch 
no  mention  of  the  thousands 
foreign  countries.    This  bill, 
vitation  to  the  foreign  powers 
camps  or  detention  prisons. 

In  my  opinion  the  operatioi  of  this  act  constitutes  double 
Jeopardy,  the  existence  of  wh  ch,  as  agreed  by  all  legal  stu- 
dents, is  a  direct  and  effect  ve,  as  well  as  an  intolerable, 
infraction  of  the  spirit  and  1  ^tter  of  all  State  constitutions 
and  of  the  United  States  Cons  itution. 
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Federal  Expenditures 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  EUGENE  TAI>M.\DGE.  FORMER  GOVERNOR 

OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Hon.  Eugene  Talmadge,  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia: 

TALMAOGX    DISCDSSSS    RACKFTEnirNC    AT    TH«    TXFDfSK    OF    HTTMANTTT 

RESTATES      HIS     PROCEAM     THAT     WOULD     PUT     END     TO     PROFXSSIONAL 
CHABTrr   BBOKEKS 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  quotation  frcKn  the  editorial  of  Collier's 
Weekly  of  April  8.   1939: 

"In  fiscal  1938  the  Government  spent  •7,766.000.000  and  some 
cents.  These  expenditures  came  under  10  main  heads,  which  were : 
Recovery  and  relief.  $2,260,000,000;  national  defense,  $975,000,000; 
debt  service.  $926,000,000;  veterans'  pensions,  $581,000,000;  A.  A.  A. 
farm  program.  $361,000,000;  C.  C.  C  $326,000,000;  social  security, 
&291  000.000:  civil  departments  and  agencies,  and  Judiciary,  $1,100.- 
000,000:  revolving  funds.  $169,000,000;  transfers  to  trust  accovmts. 
etc.',  $606,000,000.     •      •     •  .w.  ,     r*. 

"If  that  isn't  a  thought  for  today,  how  about  this  one?  It  s  a 
remark  attributed  to  an  ex-'brain  truster':  'The  United  SUtes 
Government  has  spent  more  money  seeking  recovery  and  has  less 
recovery  to  show  for  that  money  than  any  other  nation  en  earth. 
The  National  Government  has  spent  $25,000,000,000  of  borrowed 
money  and  10  years  of  borrowed  time  without  finding  the  answer 
to  a  single  major  economic  problem.  That  reCord  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  world  today."  " 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  How  has  all  of  this  $25,000.- 
000.000  been  spent?     For  relief? 

I  will  tell  you  something  that  happened  In  Monroe  County.  Ga. 
Just  2  weeks  ago  an  old  Negro  man.  either  a  bachelor  or  widower, 
living  over  in  Proctor's  district,  was  being  furnished  a  house  for 
nothing,  a  well  for  nothing,  plenty  of  wood  for  nothing. 

This  Negro  was  enjoying  good  health,  and,  on  top  of  all  of  the 
above  being  furnished  to  him  free  by  the  landowner,  he  owned 
and  possessed  one  cow. 

But  he  was  on  relief.  He  received  his  notice  to  meet  the  truck 
on  a  certain  day  and  bring  a  sack  for  his  groceries  from  the  relief 
office.  What  was  one  of  the  articles  that  the  reUef  office  gave 
to  this  Negro  who  was  living  in  a  house  furnished  to  him  free, 
having  water  and  wood  furnished  free,  and  owning  a  cow? 

In  addition  to  the  grapefruit,  prunes,  and  evaporated  milk,  they 
gave  this  one  Negro  12  pounds  of  butter. 

That  old  Negro  man  told  his  neighbors  about  It  when  he  got  back 
home,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  put  all  of  the  butter  in  a 
bucket  and  let  It  down  in  the  well  to  keep  fresh. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Government  should  hire  people  to  feed 
a  cow.  milk  a  cow.  churn  the  milk,  and  then  haul  butter  and 
give  It  to  a  healthy  Negro  who  already  owned  a  cow? 

1  have  heard  of  Instances  similar  to  the  above  down  In  Telfair 
County  and  all  over  the  State. 

What  do  thev  mean  in  Washington  anyway? 

If  this  $25,000  000,000  had  been  spent  to  homestead  people  on  the 
land,  every  grown  man  and  woman  in  America  today  woxild  have  a 
piece  of  land  and  the  pride  of  a  home. 

Labor  conditions  would  not  be  so  bad  in  the  cities.  There  wo\ild 
be  no  labor  troubles,  no  strikes,  no  relief  necessery. 

What  we  need  In  America  Is  to  stop  the  racketeers  who  are  profi- 
teering in  the  name  of  "hximanitarlanlsm  and  charity." 

These  charity  brokers  always  wanting  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  or 
stoims.  floods,  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  humanity  on  the  face  of 

the  earth. 

America  Is  composed  of  strong  men  and  women— brave,  covirageous 

men  and  women! 

Washington  might  as  well  listen.  The  American  people  in  the 
end  wlU  control  this  Government,  and  we  are  going  to  stop  this 
plunderbund. 

Another  thing  for  you: 

Do  the  American  people  think  that  they  are  against  Germany 
and  Hitler?  The  propaganda  from  Washington,  and  especlaUy  the 
President,  would  lead  you  to  think  so. 

What  about  this? 

Two  weeks  ago  the  German  ship  Donau  sailed  out  of  the  port  at 
Portland    Oreg.,  loaded  down  with  American  wheat  for  Germans 


that  was  bought   here  In  the  United   SUtes   for  38  V4    cents  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  Portland. 

That  same  day  the  American  people  were  paying  70  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  same  wheat  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  111. 

This  wheat  was  not  even  ground  into  flour.  America  gave  to  the 
German  people  the  difference  between  70  and  38  v^  cents  per  bushel 
on  this  wheat.  This  means  that  the  people  of  this  country  gave 
the  Germans  31i'i  cents  per  bushel. 

Besides  giving  them  314  cents  on  the  wheat  per  bushel,  our 
coimtry  also  gave  the  German  people  the  Jobs  of  grinding  this 
wheat  Into  flour,  shorts,  bran,  and  sacking  same. 

Who  paid  this  31Vi  cents  difference  in  the  wheat?  The  American 
people  paid  It! 

Who  18  the  American  Government?  The  people  who  work  and 
sweat  and  pay  taxes! 

This  Is  your  subsidy  that  you  have  heard  so  much  about. 

Listen  at  this  one:  The  F.  S.  C.  C.  (Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation )  has  sold  several  cargoes  of  wheat  recently  to  Shanghai 
(now  contrcrtled  by  Japan)  at  prices  from  39  to  40  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Portland,  and  the  F.  S  C.  C.  purchased  this  wheat  i.  o.  b.  the 
steamer  at  Portland  at  724  cents. 

This  Is  a  subsidy  of  33  >4  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  to  a  foreign 
buyer  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  by  taxes. 

"They  had  quite  a  row  about  whether  they  coxild  do  cxitton  that 
way.  but  finally  we  noticed  in  yesterday's  paper  that  they  are 
going  to  give  the  foreigner  $10  per  bale  to  buy  American  cotton 
cheaper  than  the  people  here  In  American  can  buy  It.  They  are 
giving  foreigners  the  Jobs  to  manufacture  this  cotton  Into  cloth, 
dresses,  tablecloths,  etc.,  and  ship  it  back  here  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  at  work  at  prices  twice  the  amount  that  the 
foreigner  is  buying  the  raw  product. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  some  of  the  rest  of  the  cotton 
that  they  are  paying  those  foreigners  to  buy?  They  are  going  to 
bring  it  back  here  and  make  the  American  taxpayer  pay  for  the 
cloth  to  be  given  to  people  who  sit  down  and  do  nothing  except 
to  vote  the  way  that  Washington  wants  them  to  vote  and  go  under 
the  dignified  name  of  the  "great  humanitarian." 

Who  was  It  said.  "Know  the  truth,  and  It  wlU  make  you  free"? 

Eugene  Taimaocx. 

Apui.  24,  1939. 


The  Businessman's  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9, 1939 


ADDRESS     OF     HON.     EUGENE     J.     KBOGH,     OP     NEW     YORK. 

MAT  3,  1939 


Mr.  OTCXDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  delivered  Wednesday. 
May  3: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
are  affiliated  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  have  come  to  look  forward  to  the  annual  dinners  given  to  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  by  the  chamber  of  the  SUte 
of  New  York,  especially  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  having 
several  speakers  address  the  Representatives  on  subjects  that  are 
familiar  as  for  example:  the  last  dinner  when  Mr.  Hardy  dis- 
cussed rather  technically,  the  silver  question  and  the  special 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  presented  the 
States  attitude  with  respect  to  the  pending  legislation  affecting 
the  railroad  rates. 

We  receive  many  expressions  of  opinion  on  public  queslons  from 
all  classes  of  citizens  and  all  types  of  organizations  and  we  are 
always  anxious  to  receive  the  expre.sslons  of  opinion  from  yotir 
organizations  representing,  as  they  do,  businessmen  and  women 
who  have  faced  and  solved  Intricate  problems  of  manufacture, 
marketing,  transportation,  and  finance,  and  whose  views  are  based 
upon  the  personal  experience  of  the  members. 

Meetings  such  as  the  chamber  is  presently  holding  In  the  Cap- 
ital  City   accomplish   much   good. 

It  has  always  impressed  me  that  the  work  of  all  organizations  of 
businessmen  should  be  augmented  with  the  personal  activities  of 
the  individual  btislnessman. 

As  government  necessarily  expands  It  Is  Increasingly  Important 
that  businessmen,  as  individuals,  wield  Increasing  Influence  In  the 
body  poUtlc.    No  longer  should  we.  as  individuals,  conducting  busl- 
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ness.  or  practicing  our  profeselonB  closely  allied  with  business, 
plead  "we  are  too  busy."  We  cannot  be  too  busy  actively,  to  be 
Interested  in  the  form  ot  government  under  which  we  continue  our 
personal  pursuits. 

I  have  frequently  sought  to  bring  biisinessmen  Into  local  polit- 
ical parties,  anxious  to  have  them  counsel  on  the  formation  pol- 
icies of  the  parties,  locally;  anxious  to  have  them  exercise  their 
proper  influence  in  the  selection  and  election  of  candidates — with 
little  or  no  success. 

The  "independent  voter"  has  no  place  In  American  communities, 
for  by  his  divided  allegiance  he  neither  serves  himself  nor  his 
locality  and  displays  either  his  naivete  or  knavery. 

Every  American  biislnessman,  especially,  owes  it  to  himself  and 
his  community  to  give  the  same  degree  of  efficient.  Intelligent,  and 
successful  application  to  the  management  of  public  affairs  as  he 
does  to  his  private  duties. 

I  should  be  happy,  indeed,  to  discuss  with  any  of  your  members 
or  friends  the  methods  by  which  this  might  be  done,  as,  I  am  cer- 
tain, would  all  of  my  New  York  colleagues. 

John  Taylor  Arms,  the  great  American  artist,  has  described  the 
Woolworth  Building  In  New  York  City  as  "an  American  cathedral." 
It  Is  that — a  cathedral  of  business.  J\ist  as  today  that  building 
looks  out  upon  a  new  and  broader  vista,  so,  with  the  increased 
public  activity  of  individual  American  business  men  and  women, 
will  there  be  opened  a  new  and  broader  horizon  for  American 
government  and  politics. 


Survey    of    the    Everglades    Drainage    District, 

Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9, 1939 


JOINT  MEMORIAL  OP  THE   LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OP 

FLORIDA 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
memorial  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida: 

House   Joint  Memorial  7 

To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  In  legislative  session  assembled,  do  most 
respectfully  memorialize  and  petition  your  honorable  bodies  as 
f  ollo^A  s : 

Whereas  there  U  situated  within  the  Everglades  drainage  dis- 
trict in   the  State   of   Florida,   a  large   body  of  fertile  lands;    and 

Whereas  a  good  portion  of  these  lands  are  of  peat  and  muck 
formation,  which,  when  the  same  become  dry,  are  more  or  less  In- 
^ammable,  and  when  fires  once  start  in  such  area  it  is  practically 
Impossible  to  extinguish  the  same  with  tbe  equipment  and 
methods  now  in  use  for  such  purjxjse:   and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  has  created  an 
Everglades  fire-control  district,  but  the  officers  of  such  district 
are  operating  under  a  great  handicap  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  adopt- 
ing a  permanent  plan  of  fire  protection  in  the  enormous  territory 
embraced  in  said  Everglades  drainage  district,  by  reason  of  tlie 
lack  of  information  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  ex- 
tinguishing fixes  when  started  in  said  district;  and 

Whereas  these  Immensely  rich  muck  lands  and  the  preserva- 
tion thereof  are  of  national  Interest  and  the  destruction  thereof 
by  fire  is  and  will  be  a  Nation-wide  loss;  and 

Whereas  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  these  fertile  lands  that 
are  being  destroyed  yearly  by  fires;  and 

Whereas  there  is  Imminent  danger  of  all  the  uncultivated  por- 
tions of  this  tremendous  area  of  muck  lands  being  destroyed  in 
the  future  by  fire;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Legtslatiu-e  of  the  State  of  Florida 
that  If  a  survey  was  made  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
entire  ETverglades  drainage  district  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  suggesting  a  permanent  plan  for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  said 
district,  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
method  of  fighting  such  fires  when  the  same  once  start,  that  such 
a  survey  would  be  of  untold  benefit  in  the  preservation  of  such 
land  and  therefore  would  be  helpful  to  the  entire  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  your  memorltaists,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  respectfully  memorialize 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  cause 


a  sftu^ey  to  be  made  of  the 

purpose  of  supplying  Information 
to  be  adopted  for  the  permanent 
said  district,  from  destruction  by 
of   obtaining    Information    for 
method  to  fight  fires  in  such 
started,    and   that    such   survey 
agency  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Congress  appropriate  such 
to  carry  into  effect  such  survey; 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  " 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
and  Representative  in  Congress 


Fvei^lades  drainage  district  for  the 
as  to  the  best  method  or  plans 
protection  of  the  lands  within 
Ire,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
for  nulatlng   plans    as    to    the    best 
district  when  the   same  are   once 
made   by   such   governmental 
Congress  may  direct,  and  that 
of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
be  It  further 
^lemorial  be  inunedlately  trans- 
United  States  and  the  Senate  and 
Uiilted  States  and  to  each  Senator 
fram  the  State  of  Florida. 
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Exemption  of  Small 

the  Fair  Labor 


and  residents  of  Farmington, 
Fowler,  Clayton.  Bishop  Hill. 


Rio.  Galesburg,  Orion,  and  Wa 
me  to  oppose  that  part  of  the 


areas  have  been  similarly  besie 


Tel^hone  Exchanges  From 
standards  Act 


EXTENSION  (  F  REMARKS 

■  Ol 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF   ILlJiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  S^y  9. 1939 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.    Mr.  Sp  ;aker.  in  the  course  of  the  past 
few  weeks  I  have  received  nuinerous  protests  from  farmers 


Osco,  Canton.  Atkinson,  Ipava, 
Victoria,  Cambridge,  Payson, 


Kewanee,  Maquon,  Galva,  Faindew,  Alpha,  Mendon.  Liberty, 
Birmingham.  La  Prairie,  Wo^dhull.  Oneida,  Williamsfield, 


aga.  all  in  my  district,  urging 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 


1938,  which  makes  it  obligatoiy  for  small  independent  tele- 
phone companies  to  comply  w  th  the  wage  and  hour  law.  I 
am  advised  that  most  Congr  ssmen  from  the  argicultural 


;ed. 


At  the  outset  I  want  to  stade  that  I  believe  the  theory  of 
setting  up  fair  labor  standardsjis  good  and  that  some  legisla- 
tion along  such  lines  is  exceedingly  desirable.  However,  it  is 
my  recollection  that  the  presera  act  was  rushed  through  Con- 
gress under  emergency  conditi)ns  and  no  doubt  many  of  its 
reverse  results  could  not  be  anticipated  by  its  framers.  Let 
me  say  that  I  am  not  numb  sred  among  those  who  would 
reipeal  the  act  in  its  entirety,  nor  do  I  want  to  emasculate  it 
to  the  point  where  it  will  lose  i\\  of  its  effectiveness. 

However,  as  the  act  relates  fc  Independent  and  small  tele- 
phone companies  it  is  obvious  y  unfair.  As  most  of  my  col- 
leagues from  rural  districts  kn  )w,  a  large  jiercentage  of  such 
companies  are  mutuals.  The^  are  operated  solely  for  the 
convenience  of  their  member  stockholders  and  are  financed 
by  them  alone.  It  is  a  rare  case  where  nonuser  capital  is 
sought.  In  other  words,  the  p  -oflt  motive  is  definitely  subor- 
dinate. Therefore  such  concdrns  obviously  are  in  a  much 
different  classification  than  pu  rely  commercial  institutions. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Admini:  trator  argues  that  a  telephone 
company  having  connections  jermitting  it  to  make  out-of- 
State  calls  is  in  interstate  com]  nerce.  Technically  he  is  right. 
But  actually  it  is  drawing  a  pr  ;tty  long  bow  to  use  that  as  an 
argument  for  bringing  these  c  )mpanies  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  act.  Not  one  in  my  distric  could  survive  on  long-distance 
toll  revenue  alone.  I  believe  the  same  condition  exists  all 
through  the  agricultural  Stat<  s. 

Most  of  us  want  to  keep  t  le  wage  and  hour  law  on  the 
statute  bocks,  but  I  can  assure  you  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  do,  is  to  take  an  unbending 
attitude  in  cases  like  this. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
would  set  the  elimination  bre  ik-off  point  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  the  one  suggested  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admin- 
istrator— at  350  stations  per  exchange.  I  think  the  500  limit 
is  much  too  small  and  would]  prefer  to  see  the  limit  placed 
at  1.000.    The  latter  figuie  \Mouid  take  care  of  most  of  the 


residents  of  small  towns  and 


reliably  Informed  it  would  do  ftie  same  in  most  other  districts 
in  the  Middle  West. 


farmers  In  my  district.    I  am 
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However,  the  committee  has  recommended  500.  which  will 
aid  the  large  majority  of  exchanges  and  I  will  support  that 
figure  if  we  cannot  secure  a  better  one. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several  developments  that  can  be 
expected  to  take  place  when  higher  operating  costs  oc- 
casioned by  observance  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  will  go  into 
effect.  Take  a  typical  example  of  how  the  wage  and  hour 
law  affects  these  small  telephone  exchanges.  An  exchange 
of  450  subscribers  before  the  law  went  into  effect  was  paying, 
according  to  information  received  from  its  oflficers,  $1,620  a 
year  to  operate  its  switchboard.  Under  the  present  law  it  is 
paying  $2,190  for  the  same  service,  and  this  will  be  increased 
in  October  1939  to  $2,628  and  in  1940  to  $3,504,  or  more  than 
double  the  cost  before  the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law.  This  would  be  a  total  increase  of  $1,884.  They  main- 
tain this  additional  cost  to  operate  would  more  than  double 
the  existing  rates. 

Those  companies  that  will  have  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  wage-and-hour  law  have  just  two  alternatives.  One  is  to 
augment  their  revenue  by  increasing  switching-fee  charges 
so  as  to  pay  the  higher  wage  scales  and  the  shorter  hours  of 
work  of  employees;  the  other  is  to  go  out  of  business.  No 
other  course  is  open. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  plan  for  the  breaking  up  of  many 
hundreds  of  small  telephone  exchanges  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  jobs  by  those  who  are  now  getting  along  and  staying 
off  rehef  rolls.  I  can  assure  you  that  such  action  on  our  part 
would  have  many  and  varied  repercussions. 

The  common  party-line  telephone  used  by  farmers  has 
ccv.ie  to  be  almost  a  necessity.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
farm  equipment  as  the  plow.  It  is  a  form  of  insurance.  It 
saves  thousands  of  lives  annually  by  making  emergency 
medical  aid  quickly  available.  And  it  is  all  done  cheaply  and 
within  the  means  of  most  rural  residents. 

The  small-town  merchant  finds  the  farmer-owned  tele- 
phone line  a  constant  outlet  for  his  goods.  The  farmer  fre- 
quently steps  to  the  telephone  and  orders  goods  from  the 
village  store  over  the  phone.  And  Uncle  Sam  gets  some  reve- 
nue out  of  that,  for  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  goods  so 
ordered  are  sent  out  by  parcel  post. 

In  a  single  transaction  like  that  at  least  three  profits  have 
been  made.  The  farmer  saved  a  trip  to  town.  The  merchant 
sold  some  of  his  goods,  and  the  Government  sold  some  stamps 
in  payment  for  delivery  of  the  goods. 

There  is  a  further  thought  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention,  and  that  is  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  mighty  poor 
time  for  Congress  to  do  anything  that  will  reduce  the  farmers' 
income  by  boosting  their  operating  costs.  The  farmers  of 
this  country  are  having  hard  enough  time  making  both  ends 
meet  as  it  is  without  this  body  hanging  another  millstone 
around  their  necks. 


Lynch  Law  for  Aliens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1939 

Mr,  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation against  the  conduct  of  certain  types  of  aliens — types 
which  are  abhorred  by  every  decent  human  being — the 
House  of  Representatives  has  allowed  itself  to  be  swept  into 
writing  lynch  law  for  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  confident  that  saner  judgment  will  eventually 
prevail  and  that  the  so-called  Hobbs  resoliition  will  never 
actually  become  a  statute  of  our  free  government,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  when  the  House  passed  that  resolution 
it  did  in  effect  approve  a  species  of  lynch  law  for  deportable 
aliens  who  cannot  be  deported.  To  be  sure  the  resolution 
does  not  provide  for  the  death  penalty — ^Indeed  its  sponsors 


have  ascended  the  heights  of  absurdity  In  their  contentions 
that  it  does  not  provide  any  pimishment  at  all — ^but  it  per- 
mits a  penalty  which  every  humane  prison  warden  will 
testify  is  worse  than  death,  and  that  Is  imprisonment  for 
life.  And  this  most  terrible  of  all  penalties  can  be  Imposed 
by  an  administrative  oflBcial  without  due  process  of  law! 
This  is  clearly  legalized  Ismching. 

To  those  of  us  who  hold  the  due-process  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
among  our  most  precious  institutions  of  liberty,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  suspend  those  provisions  in  order 
to  punish  a  small  group  of  undesirables.  These  undesir- 
ables can  be  punished,  whenever  they  commit  offenses,  un- 
der existing  law  without  violating  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.    Let  us  be  vigilant 
to  prosecute  alien  lawbreakers  relentlessly,  but,  above  all.  . 
let  us  be  eternally  vigilant  to  protect  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  against  all  assaults,  whether  of  alien  or  domestic 
origin. 


New  Deal  Steps  Up  Pressure  on  Hostile  Papers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNINQ 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Sears  Henning: 

New   Deal   Steps   Up   Pressure   on   Hostile   Papers — ^Hanss   Out 

Favors  to  Friendlt  Press 

(By  Arthxir  Sears  Henning) 

Washinctow,  D.  C,  April  22. — Recent  developments  illiiminata 
the  steady  enlargement  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government's  power  to  control  the  press.  Never  before 
has  It  been  possible  for  the  political  party  in  control  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  subject  newspapers  to  so  many  Insldloxis 
influences  to  still  criticism  and  procure  editorial  suppxirt. 

There  are  now  11  Government  agencies  possessing  the  power 
to  aid,  punish,  or  otherwise  regulate  the  press.  Theoretically 
there  is  no  censorship  of  the  press  and  cannot  be  under  the  first 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  practlcaUy  a  potent  influence 
up>on  newspaper  utterances  is  exerted  by  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  or  withhold  favors,  to  mete  out  or  withhold 
penalties. 

NTWSPAPESS    HTT    BT    DEPRESSION 
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Newspapers  most  amenable  to  such  influences  are  those  in 
financial  straits,  of  which  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing 
number  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  depression.  The  news- 
paper owner  who  seeks  a  loan  from  the  Government  learns,  like 
other  businessmen,  that  he  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  it  If 
he  stands  well  politically  In  Washington.  The  general  rule  under 
the  current  Democratic  regime  with  regard  to  the  dispensation 
of  Government  favors  is  that  "antlnew  dealers  need  not  apply." 
Hence,  those  seeking  loans  or  other  favors  are  careful  to  present 
a  record  devoid  of  offense  to  the  New  Deal. 

The  loans  made  to  newspapers  are  elaborately  concealed  In  the 
mazes  of  red  tape,  for  publicity  would  destroy  the  Influence  of 
the  press  in  favor  of  the  administration  in  the  case  of  newspapers 
whose  Independence  had  been  destroyed  by  the  exigencies  of 
Government  financial  aid.  Thus,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  able  to  say  that  no  loans  have  been  made  to  news- 
papers, but  that  loans  to  68  borrowers  In  the  paper-manufactur- 
ing and  wood-ptilp  industry  aggregating  $23,236,850  have  been 
authorized.  Of  this  total.  $2,687,134  was  canceled  and  $9,857,537 
has  been  disbursed  up  to  date. 

NEED   CONGRESSIONAL    XNQTTIST 

So  skillfully  is  the  trail  covered  up  that  nothing  short  of  a 
congressional  Investigation  could  disclose  how  many  newspapers 
are  in  hock  to  the  New  Deal.  An  Ulustratlon  of  the  manner  in 
which  loans  to  newspapers  are  concealed  Is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  David  Stem,  an  ardent  new  dealer,  who  owns  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

It  was  known  for  months  that  Stem  had  obtained  $  large  loan, 
reported  to  be  a  million  dollars,  from  some  Government  SLgency. 
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It  was  known  that  the  President  himself  had  vised  his  Influence 
to  get  the  huge  loan  for  his  frlenti  and  supporter.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Insisted,  however,  that  no  loan  had 
been  made  to  Stem  or  even  applied  for.  Likewise  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  professed  ignorance  of  any  Stem  lean. 

It  required  literally  weeks  of  digging  by  a  Tribune  reporter  to 
unearth  that  loan  to  Stern.  It  was  finally  discovered  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  despite  the  efforts  of  that  Institution 
to  keep  the  facts  from  the  public.  The  Philadelphia  Reserve  Bank 
famished  directly  MOO.OOO  of  the  million -do  liar  loan  and  the  re- 
maining $600,000  was  derived  from  the  rediscount  at  the  Reserve 
bank  of  Stem  notes  by  the  Camden  Trust  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

STEKIT  LOAN   IS   UlfSBCXTKED 

Stem's  million-dollar  loan  was  unsecured.  Part  of  It  was  i>ro- 
cured  tinder  that  provision  of  the  law  that  "In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, when  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  that  an  established  Industrial  or  commercial  business  located 
its  district  Is  unable  to  obtain  requisite  financial  assistance  on 
a  reasonable  basis  from  the  usual  sources,"  the  Reserve  bank  may 
make  direct  loans. 

In  1935  the  R.  P.  C.  was  under  fire  as  the  result  of  the  action  It 
had  taken  to  keep  two  Tennessee  newspapers  from  passing  into  antl 
New  Deal  control.  The  R.  F.  C.  had  come  Into  possession  of 
•250.C00  bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Co..  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean  and  the  Evening  Tennesseean.  The  bonds 
had  been  put  up  with  the  R.  F.  C.  as  collateral  for  a  Government 
loan  to  the  Canal  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  of  New  Orleans.  The  Canal 
Bank  suspended  and  the  R.  P.  C.  became  the  technical  owner  of 
the  bonds. 

The  receiver  of  the  Canal  Bank  proposed  to  sell  the  bonds  for 
$200,000  to  James  Hammond,  publisher  of  the  Memphis  Conunerclal 
Appeal,  who  had  been  critical  of  the  New  Deal.  The  R.  F.  C. 
promptly  Intervened  by  asking  Paul  Davis,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank,  whether  he  thought  a  better  price  might  be 
obtained.  Davis  is  a  brother  of  Norman  Davis,  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross,  but  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  roving 
ambassador.  The  Davis  bank  already  held  $210,000  of  the  Ten- 
nessee bonds. 

OUTBID  ANTINXW  DEALERS 

Pro-New  Dealer  Davis  offered  $250,000  for  the  R.  P.  C.  collateral — 
$50,000  more  than  Anti-New  Dealer  Hammond  had  offered.  The 
R.  F.  C.  accepted  the  Davis  offer  without  inquiring  of  Hammond 

Jf  he  would  top  it.     Thus  the  two  papers  were  kept  from  falling 

^into  the  hands  of  a  critic  of  the  administration. 

Many  newspapers  are  in  hock  to  manufacturers  of  newsprint  for 
their  supply  of  paper,  and  some  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers 
are  in  hock  to  the  New  Deal.  The  newsprint  concerns  In  numerous 
Instances  control  the  policies  of  their  newspaper  debtors.  Being 
under  obligations  to  the  New  Deal  for  loans,  such  newsprint  bor- 
rowers exercise  a  virtual  censorship  In  favor  of  the  administration 
over  the  newspapers  they  control.  The  R.  F.  C.  declined  to  disclose 
the  names  of  the  68  borrowers  In  the  paper  and  pulp  industry. 

In  numerous  other  ways  Is  the  press  subjected  to  Influence  by  the 
administration.  Even  the  news  of  the  activities  of  the  Government 
Is  treated  by  the  administration  as  a  private  commodity. 


Job  Benefits  Through  P.  W.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1939 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  benefits  of  P.  W.  A. 
extend  to  many  industries,  and  aside  from  the  thousands  of 
Jobs  provided  at  the  construction  site  many  thousands  more 
are  made  available  through  this  program  in  the  production 
of  the  various  industrial  items  used  in  construction  work. 

Building -trades  workers  who  are  given  employment  at  the 
site  of  construction  are  paid  directly  by  the  contractors, 
which  means  that  this  is  entirely  private  employment.  The 
same  applies  to  the  indirect  employment  provided  through 
orders  for  materials  and  in  suppljring  consumer  goods  and 
services.  All  workers  are  employed  In  private  industry  at 
their  own  rates  of  pay  and  under  normal  employment 
conditions. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  way  of  heli;>- 
ing  industry.  In  this  manner  we  can  provide  ways  and 
means  to  enable  private  employers  to  add  to  their  pay  rolls 
and  put  men  to  work  in  their  own  trades. 

P.  W.  A.  reports  that  apprtunmately  $20,000,000  a  week  is 
being  released  for  construction  of  projects  through  their  pro- 


ications  of  the  construction 

ley  affect  many  other  Indus- 

if  P.  W.  A.  cannot  be  gaged 

)yment  furnished  in  the  con- 


gram,  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  orders  being  filled 
by  industry,  transported,  and  distributed.  This  means  that 
pay  checks  are  made  availal^e  by  private  employers  for 
architects,  draftsmen,  clerks,  j  engineers,  office  employees, 
laborers,  carpenters,  marble  qutters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
I^asterers.  and  other  skilled  lapor. 

I  think  the  benefits  derived  from  public  works  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  recovery  are.  therefore,  obvious.    I  think  it  is  well 
to  point  out,  too.  that  the  rs 
industry  are  so  niunerous  that 
tries  and  trades.    The  value 
entirely,  therefore,  by  the  empl 
struction  Industry  alone. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  find  thjat  the  raw  materials  used  In 
construction  must  be  processec  and  transported  l)efore  they 
are  actually  available  for  use  in  a  building  project.  The 
handling  and  processing  of  ttiese  materials  furnishes  em- 
ployment before  they  are  read^  for  actual  use  in  construc- 
tion. 

In  following  through  on  the  i  aw  materials  used  on  P.  W.  A 
projects  we  might  start  at  the  mines  with  the  iron  ore  to  be 
converted  into  structural  and  reinforcing  steel.  Or  at  the 
quarries  where  limestone  and  gypsum  is  obtained  to  be  made 
into  cement  and  plaster.  Or  at  the  cotton  fields  where  this 
important  product  is  grown,  \  Inned.  and  later  woven  into 
fabric  for  belts,  tires,  and  cor  tainers  used  in  construction. 
We  might  also  take  a  look  at  he  railroads,  which  transport 
these  products  and  related  consumer  goods  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  later  to  the  site  of  construction. 

In  any  construction  project  the  indirect  labor  provided 
affects  industries  relating  to  trs.nsportation,  plant  and  equip- 
ment, iron  and  steel  products,  coal  and  coke,  petroleum 
products,  metallic-ore  mining,  orestry,  rubber,  brick,  piping, 
and  various  other  industries  t<  o  numerous  to  mention  here. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisti  ;s  of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor 
reports  that  in  the  5^2  years  in  which  P.  W.  A.  has  been 
operating  orders  for  over  $300  OOO.OOO  in  miscellaneous  indus- 
trial products  have  been  filled.  This  represents  industrial 
products  only.    The  Bureau  f ui  ther  reports  that  P.  W.  A.  had 


originated  orders  for  $2,121,892 
ment,  and  supplies.    This  inci 


444  worth  of  materials,  equip- 
ides  materials  going  into  the 


construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  municipal  im- 
provements, as  well  as  supplies  f nd  equipment  for  the  finished 
buildings, 

I  am  told  that  at  present  there  are  5,016  non-Federal 
P.  W.  A.  projects  under  construction  in  the  1938  program, 
in  addition  to  approximately  1.700  Federal  projects.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  program  eribraces  approximately  $1,500, 


000.000  worth  of  construction 


work.    This  is  a  very  worthy 


An  Appeal  for  Peace  b;  r  the  Duke  of  Windsor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


O' 


HON.  JOHN 


program  and  should  help  ma  «rially  in  bringing  economic 
recovery  in  the  construction  ,nd  "heavy  goods"  industries. 
I  firmly  believe  that  by  fall  t  le  full  effects  of  the  program 
will  be  evident.  The  thousaxds  of  workers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  work  on  these  pri  jects  and  in  consumer  goods 
directly  benefited  will  be  enab  ed  to  support  themselves  and 
families  and  stdd  materially  tq  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  ^pport  proposals  to  create  a 
public-works  agency  of  permunent  nature  to  permit  long- 
range  planning  of  public  M^rks  for  use  in  periods  of 
depression. 


E.  RANKIN 


OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JREPRESENTATIVES 


R, 


Tuesday,  3  ay  9, 1939 


Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker 
est  appeals  for  peace,  since 
broadcast  from  the  battlefield 


on  yesterday  one  of  the  great- 

tde  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was 

of  Verdun  by  his  Royal  High- 
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ness.  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  one  of  the  outstanding  private 
citizens  of  the  world. 

He  neither  holds  nor  aspires  to  any  public  office;  he  seeks 
no  pecuniary  aggrandizement.  He  resigned  the  highest  ofiB- 
clal  jx)sition  to  which  any  citizen  of  his  nation  could  aspire; 
and,  if  he  were  desirous  of  pecuniary  gains,  he  could  sell  his 
services  for  a  major  fortune. 

He  is  perhaps  the  best  loved  of  all  Englishmen.  He  is  to- 
day the  imcrowned  prince  of  an  invisible  empire  of  loyal  and 
loving  hearts.  His  speech  of  yesterday  will  endear  him  to  the 
civilized  peoples  of  all  lands.  And  even  beyond  the  confines 
of  civilization,  cut  yonder  where  the  bushman  bends  his  bow 
or  the  savage  wields  the  sling,  his  praises  will  be  sung  wher- 
ever his  words  are  repeated,  even  among  the  remotest  nomads 
of  the  desert. 

He  is  simply  striving  to  serve  the  human  race. 

He  asks  no  greater  boon,  he  craves  no  grander  privilege, 
he  desires  no  loftier  honor  than  that  of  being  permitted,  as  a 
private  citizen,  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  insert  below  his  famous  address  delivered  on 
yesterday  above  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead  at  Verdun. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Text  or  Duke  or  Windsor's  Peace  Talk 

I  am  speaking  tonight  from  Verdun,  where  I  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  visiting  one  of  the  greatest  battlefields  of  the  last  war. 
Upon  this  and  other  battlefields  throughout  the  world  millions  of 
men  suffered  and  died,  and  as  I  talk  to  you  from  this  historic  place 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  great  company  of  the 
dead.  And  I  am  convinced  that  cctild  they  make  their  voices  heard 
they  would  be  with  me  In  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  deliberately  kept  outside  of  public 
allalrs  and  I  still  propose  to  do  so.  I  speak  for  no  one  but  mysell. 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  any  government. 

I  speak  simply  as  a  soldier  of  the  last  war.  whose  most  earnest 
prayer  It  Is  that  such  cruel  and  destructive  madness  shall  never 
again  overtake  mankind.  I  break  my  self-imposed  silence  now  only 
because  of  the  manifest  danger  that  we  may  all  be  drawing  nearer 
to  a  repetition  of  the  grim  events  that  happened  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  grave  tinxletles  of  the  time  lu  which  we  live  compel  me  to 
raise  my  voice  In  expression  of  the  universal  longing  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  fears  that  beset  us  and  to  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions. 

NO    PEOPLE    SCEKINO    CONTTJCT 

You  and  I  know  that  peace  is  a  matter  far  too  vital  for  our 
happiness  to  be  treated  as  a  political  question.  We  also  know  that 
In  modern  warfare  victory  will  He  only  with  the  powers  of  evU. 
Anarchy  and  chaos  are  the  inevitable  results,  with  consequent 
misery  for  us  all. 

I  cannot  claim  for  myself  the  expert  knowledge  of  a  statesman, 
but  I  have  at  least  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  the  world 
and  therefore  to  study  hximan  nature.  This  valuable  experi- 
ence has  left  me  with  the  profound  conviction  that  there  is  no 
land  whose  people  want  war.  This  I  believe  to  be  as  true  of 
the  German  nation  as  of  the  British  nation  to  which  I  belong, 
as  It  is  of  you  In  America  and  of  the  French  nation,  on  wboee 
friendly  soU  I  now  reside. 

International  understanding  does  not  always  spring  up  simul- 
taneously of  Itself.  There  are  times  when  It  has  to  be  delib- 
erately sought  and  negotiated,  and  political  tension  Is  apt  to 
v,-eaken  that  spirit  of  mutual  concession  In  which  conflicting 
claims  can  best  be  adjusted.  The  problems  that  concern  us  at  thla 
moment  are  only  the  reproductions  on  a  larger  scaile  of  the 
Jealousies  and  suspicions  of  everyday  life.  In  our  personal  con- 
tacts we  all  strive  to  live  In  harmony  with  our  fellow  men.  Other- 
Wise  modern  clvUizatlon  could  never  have  come  into  existence. 

DEPLORES  PROPAGANDA  SLOGANS 

Are  we  now  going  to  destroy  that  civilization  by  faiUng  to  do 
Internationally  what  we  have  learned  to  do  indlvlduaUy?  In  tbelr 
public  utterances  the  heads  of  all  governments  are  as  one  In  de- 
claring that  war  would  be  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  their 
people.  Whatever  political  disagreements  may  have  arisen  in  the 
past,  the  supreme  inaportance  of  averting  war  will.  I  feel  confident. 
im;>el  all  those  in  power  to  renew  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a 
.peaceful  settlement. 

Among  measures  that  I  feel  might  well  be  adopted  to  this  end  Is 
the  discouragement  of  all  that  harmfvU  propaganda  which,  from 
whatever  source,  tends  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  personally  deplore,  for  example,  the  xise  of  such  terms  as 
"encirclement"  and  "aggression."  They  can  only  arouse  Just  those 
dangerous  political  passions  that  It  should  be  the  aun  of  us  aU  to 
subdue. 

No;  it  is  In  a  larger  spirit  than  that  of  personal  or  purely  national 
Interest  that  peace  should  be  pursued.  The  statesmen  who  set 
themselves  to  restore  Interuationai  secvu'lty  and  confidence  must 


act  as  good  citizens  of  the  world  and  not  only  as  good  Frenchmen. 
Italians.  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons.  The  benefit  at  their  own 
nation  must  be  sought  through  the  benefit  of  the  wider  com- 
mimity  of  which  we  are  all  members. 

APPEALS    IN    NAME    OF    WAS    DEAD 

In  the  name  of  those  who  feU  In  the  last  war  I  urge  all  political 
leaders  to  be  resolute  In  the  discharge  of  this  mission.  I  appeal 
to  them  in  the  mune  of  the  living,  whose  existence  and  happi- 
ness are  in  their  hands.  And  I  appeal  to  them  especially  in  the 
name  of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  with  all  Its  Incalculable 
potentialities  of  future  service  to  the  human  race. 

The  world  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  last 
carnage,  which  In  each  and  every  country  decimated  my  genera- 
tion. The  greatest  success  that  any  government  could  achieve 
for  Its  own  national  policy  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  triumph  of  having  contributed  to  save  humanity  from  the 
terrible   fate  that  threatens   It   today. 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  my  words  tonight  wUl  find  a  sincere  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  put  for- 
ward concrete  proposals.  That  must  be  left  to  those  who  have 
the  ix)wer  to  guide  their  nations  toward  closer  understanding. 

God  grant  that  they  may  accomplish  that  great  task  before 
It  is  too  late. 

A.  A.  A.  for  Dairying 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9. 1939 


EDITORIAL.  BY  A.   J.   GLOVER,   OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  allowed  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including  therein  an 
editorial  by  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  writers  of  this 
coimtry.  Mr.  A.  J.  Glover,  of  Wisconsin,  in  Hoard's  Dairjrman. 
It  is  a  clear  discussion  of  the  present  dairy  situation,  looking 
at  it  also  from  a  new  viewpoint.    The  editorial  follows: 

A.    A.    A.    FOB    DAISTINO 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  law  creating  the  Farm 
Board,  agriculture  has  been  In  politics.  Attempt  has  been  made  in 
numerous  ways  to  place  agriciilture  on  a  proper  relationship  with 
other  industries  by  the  entictment  of  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
results  of  all  efTorts  to  help  agriculture  through  crop  control  and 
price  fixing  have  been  disappointing.  Ijet  us  briefly  enumerate 
some  of  the  steps  to  increase  prices  of  farm  products  and  to 
control  production. 

When  the  Farm  Board  started  to  buy  wheat.  It  was  selling  for 
$1.18  a  biAshel.  Wheat  continued  to  decline  In  price  until  it 
reached  35  cents  a  bushel.  The  Farm  Board  si>ent  several  hundred 
mllUons  of  dollars,  and  it  is  generaUy  admitted  that  it  OHitnbuted 
Uttle  or  nothing  toward  increasing  the  fanner's  retume. 

This  was  followed  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  was  volimtary  the  flrrt 
year,  but  the  second  year  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  law  com- 
pulsory for  the  control  of  cotton  production.  When  cotton  land 
was  released  from  growing  cotton,  it  was  planted  to  pteanuts.  Soon 
the  peanut  growers  asked  for  control,  and  the  land  was  pl&nted 
to  some  other  crop.  The  upshot  of  this  attempted  control  of  cot- 
ton production  and  other  crops  has  created  a  situation  for  cotton 
and  com  which  Is  even  worse  than  when  the  Federal  Government 
started  to  control  the  production  of  these  crops. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns  11,000.000  bales  of  cotton  and 
the  world  is  devoting  12.000.000  more  acres  to  growing  cotton, 
which  has  cut  our  cotton  exports.  Undoubtedly  the  increased 
production  of  cotton  in  other  countries  was  stimulated  by  the  fear 
that  cotton  prices  would  become  too  high  If  cotton  control  was 
successful  in  tills  country.  It  was  therefore  reasoned  that  it  was 
only  wise  for  them  to  Increase  their  cotton  acreage.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  under  consideration  In  Congress  a  plan  to  sell  the 
11,000.000  bales  of  cotton  to  the  cotton  growers  at  5  cents  a  pound 
or  to  barter  it  with  some  other  nation  for  other  products.  The 
price  of  cotton,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  change  in 
value  of  the  dollar,  is  even  less  than  It  was  when  the  crop-control 
program  began. 

What  happened  to  make  crops  of  com  and  cotton  larger  on  fewer 
acres?  Surveys  that  have  been  made  in  counties  where  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  com  show  that  the  poorer  land 
was  taken  out  of  cultivation,  fertilizer  was  used,  and  hybrid  com 
purchased.  The  result  was  more  com  was  raised  In  these  counties 
than  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  Its  production. 
Essentially  the  same  thing  took  place  with  cotton. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assistance  of 
tbe  States,   has   been   \uiable   to  solve   the  farm  problem   by   its 
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attempt  to  control  production  and  raise  prices  of  farm  products. 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that  raising  the  price  of  farm  products, 
thereby  Inci easing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fanner,  would  do 
more  to  solve  the  ills  of  the  Nation  than  anything  that  could  be 
done.  Still,  with  all  this  control  and  with  the  expenditure  of 
billions,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  has  not  been  ma- 
terially Improved,  especially  with  certain  crops. 

There  Is  a  group  of  dairy  representatives  attempting  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  something  definite  for  improving  the 
prices  of  dairy  products.  They  are  too  low  in  price.  Increased 
taxation  and  aH  other  operating  expenses  of  the  farm  make  it 
necessary  to  sell  dairy  products  at  higher  prices  than  they  are 
at  present  if  a  majority  of  the  farmers  are  to  succeed.  But  what 
can  the  Government  do  to  help  improve  the  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts when,  for  example,  they  have  not  been  able  to  improve  the 
prices  of  cotton  and  corn,  much  simpler  and  etislcr  products  to 
handle  than  the  dairy  Industry  with  its  many  products  and  wider 
distribution?  Is  it  to  be  hoped  by  bringing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  the  dairy  industry  that  it  can  be  wiser 
in  handling  this  industry  than  it  was  in  handling  a  simpler  one? 

Even  with  the  low  prices  of  dairy  products  the  purchasing  p>ower 
of  butter,  not  to  say  anything  of  fluid  milk,  is  much  higher  than 
cotton.  The  cotton  index  is  about  53,  while  the  butter  index  is 
70  or  a  little  better. 

We  wish  It  were  possible  through  Federal  assistance  to  bring 
about  adjustments  that  would  place  all  industry  and  labor  on  a 
fair  basis  of  relationship,  but  we  cannot  grow  enthusiastic  over 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  control  and  the 
fixing  of  prices  of  dairy  products.  We  can't  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  stop  with  our  industry,  for  if  It  is  to  fix  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  and  control  their  production,  it  means  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  all  farm  products.  There  are  already  16  farm 
products  now  under  control  of  the  A  A.  A.  and  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  and  the  results  lend  no  encoiu-agement  for  bringing  more 
agricultural  products  under  control. 

Pegging  the  price  of  butter  for  six  or  more  months  and  fixing  the 
prices  of  milk,  in  many  cases  relatively  higher  than  butter  and 
cheese,  helped  to  stimulate  production,  for  the  dairy  farmer  could 
sell  his  feed  to  the  dairy  cow  and  receive  more  for  it  than  he  could 
at  the  elevator.  Prices  of  butter  and  milk  established  in  this  way 
helped  to  decrease  consumption.  We  mention  this  to  indicate  that 
when  we  attempt  to  regulate  prices  there  is  aanger  of  stimulating 
production  and  curtailing  consumption.  This  in  the  end  leads  to 
burdensome  surplus  and  ridiculously  low  prices. 

If  we  could  start  a  movement  to  sell  1,000.000  cows  that  are  not 
paying  for  feed  consumed,  there  would  be  no  troublesome  surplus. 
Granting  that  these  cows  produce  an  average  of  but  150  pounds  of 
fat  a  year,  their  disposal  would  reduce  production  150.000,000 
pounds  butterfat.  or  better  than  175,000.000  pounds  butter.  If  the 
price  reached  a  level  which  made  dairying  more  profitable  the 
dairy  farmer  would  soon  feed  the  cows  he  had  left  enough  to  In- 
crease the  production  to  equal  that  of  the  1.000.000  cows.  This 
brings  out  clearly  that  price  is  perhaps  the  best  regulator  of 
production. 

We  wish  there  were  a  better  way  of  regtilatlng  production;  but 
after  reviewing  what  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
the  \  arious  States,  have  accomplished  in  controlling  production  and 
prices  of  other  crop>s,  we  cannot  hold  out  much  encotiragement  to 
the  dairy  industry  to  seek  Federal  assistance.  The  longer  we  keep 
the  farm  problem  In  politics  the  more  we  will  prolong  our  depres- 
sion. Why  not  direct  ourselves  to  reducing  the  number  of  un- 
profitable cows  now  being  milked  rather  than  attempt  to  control 
production  by  allotment  and  price  fixing? 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  once  again  Eamon  de  Valera  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. That  man  of  destiny,  In  his  calm,  cool,  and  collected 
manner,  has  once  more  defeated  that  little  coterie  of  die- 
hards  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Province  of  Ulster  once  contained  nine  counties. 
There  are  presently  but  six  counties  in  the  Province.  They 
comprise  the  northeast  comer  of  Ireland  and  constitute 
Northern  Ireland.  The  land  occupied  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  A  separate  parliamentary 
and  executive  government  for  Northern  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished in  1920  and  contracted  out  of  the  newly  established 
Irish  Free  State  in  December  1932. 


Southern  Ireland,  or  Eire,  i!  about  equal  In  size  to  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts. 
When  the  Government  of  Gres  t  Britain  voted  conscription, 
a  situation  was  presented  whic  i  Mr.  de  Valera  stunmed  up 


very  succinctly  in  the  fcIlDwing 
We  claim  the  whole  of  Ireland 


scription  of  Irishmen  in  that  poition  of  the  country    (Northern 
Ireland)  we  will  regard  as  an  act  a'  aggression. 


After  centuries  of  oppression 


words : 

as  national  territory,  and  con- 


by  the  English,  the  Irish  of 


the  26  counties  which  we  now  Inow  as  Eire,  have  won  what 
amounts  to  complete  freedom.  The  English  Government  has 
indicated  that  the  draft  will  net  be  enforced  in  any  portion 
of  Ireland.  Ulster  newspaper;,  published  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  admit  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  scholarly 
statesman  who  was  born  in  oux  own  State.  Any  fair-think- 
ing person  must  admit  that  » [r.  de  Valera 's  position  is  a 
correct  one.  Any  Irishman  wh(  sees  fit  to  enlist  in  the  Eng- 
lish service  can  do  so  by  enlisti  ig  in  tlie  regular  Army  or  in 
the  Territorials,  the  Territorials  being  the  counterpart  of  our 
National  Guard.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  draft  in 
Ireland.  An  Irishman  always  1  nows  when  to  fight  and  how 
to  fight.  Ireland  has  sent  hei  sons  as  soldiers  to  the  de- 
fense of  almost  every  nation  n  the  world.  Prance,  Spain, 
Austria,  Canada,  and  our  own  United  States.  The  rallying 
force  of  the  Irish  has  been  fe  t  in  every  war.  And  more, 
Washington  himself  in  our  ow  i  Continental  Army  felt  the 
rallying  force  of  Irish  manpov  er,  for  fully  one-half  of  the 
Continental  Army  was  Irish. 

"Army  without  banners"  is  the  description  sometimes 
given  to  the  group  of  Irishmen  who  won  the  age-old  fi^ht. 
An  army  without  banners  indeed  it  was.  An  army  without 
adequate  arms  and  equipment,  an  army  poor  in  everything, 
material  with  which  wars  are  won.  But  an  army  rich  in 
courage,  rich  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  rich  in  the  spirit 
of  its  patriots,  wrested  from  a  p  :x)ud  empire  the  liberty  v.'hich 
was  theirs  by  right.  In  a  couri  ,ry  such  as  that  conscription 
by  an  alien  people  is  unthinkab  e. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  you,  Mr  de  Valera,  for  your  valiant 
fight,  well  won.  You  may  be  [content  in  your  Black  Rock 
home  in  Dublin,  knowing  that  jour  plea  for  peace  in  Ireland 
has  been  heard  throughout  ^e  world  with  the  greatest 
respect. 
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I  have  today  introduced  a 
for  a  3  percent  interest  rate 


on  certain  land-bank  and  conmissioner  loans  until  June 
30,  1941,  and  after  that  date  he  rate  of  interest  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  a  xjve  the  lowest  rate  of  inter- 
est payable  on  direct  obligaticAis  of  the  United  States  out- 
standing on  the  date  the  loan  :  s  made. 

The  commissioner's  loans  siould  be  rewritten  wherever 
possible  and  have  the  same  n  aturity  dates  as  the  Federal 


land-bank  loans.    Under  the  ac 


of  1937  this  can  be  done,  and 


it  is  my  information  that  such  loans  are  reamortized  on  a 
case  basis;  in  other  words,  in  hose  specific  cases  where  the 
oflBcials  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adi  linistration  believe  it  is  justi- 
fied according  to  the  facts  in  th  ase  particular  cases. 

The  Government  is  now  borrowing  money  for  2i2-percent 
interest  on  long-term  obligations.  Under  this  proposal,  if 
enacted,  after  June  30,  1941.  these  borrowers  will  pay  3-per- 
cent Interest  If   the  Govemn.ent's  borrowing   rate   is  2  Mi 
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percent.  It  will  be  2*2  percent  if  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing rate  is  2  percent,  and  will  be  raised  or  lowered  according 
to  the  Government's  borrowing  rate.  The  text  of  the  bill  is 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  6240)  to  provide  for  a  3-percent  Interest  rate  on  cer- 
tain land-bank  and  commissioner  loans  and  a  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  above  the  Government  borrowing  rate  on  certain  other 
such  loans 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)   effective  July  1,  1939.  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  "Twelfth"  of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended  (relating  to  reduction  In  interest  rates  on  certain 
land-bank  loans),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed  3V2 
percent  per  annum  for  all  interest  payable  on  Installment  dates  oc- 
curring within  a  period  of  5  years,  commencing  July  1.  1935."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shaU  not  exceed  S'-i  percent  per  annum 
for  all  interest  payable  on  installment  dates  occurring  before  July 
1,  1939.  and  shall  not  exceed  3  percent  for  all  interest  payable  on    | 
Installment  dates  occurring  after  June  30.  1939.  and.  in  the  case  of    ; 
loans  made  after  June  30.   1941,  shall   not  exceed   by  more  than    j 
one-half  of  1  percent,  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  payable  on  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States  outstanding  on  the  date  the  loan 
Is  made." 

(b)  Such  paragraph  "Twelfth"  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  payments  shall  be  made  to  a  bank  with  respect  to  any 
period  after  June  30,  1940." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  ^ragraph  of  section  32  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  reduction  in  the  interest 
rate  on  loans  made  by  the  land  bank  commissioner)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding   the  foregoing  provisions  of  this   section,  the 

rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)    In  the  case   of  loans  made  before  July   1.  1939,  4  percent 

for    all    interest   payable    on    installment    dates    occiuring    before 

July  1.  1939: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  loans  made  before  July  1,  1941,  3  percent 
for  all  interest  payable  on  Installment  dates  occurring  after  June 
30.  1939:  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  loans  made  after  June  30,  1941,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  in  excess  of  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  outstanding 
on  the  date  the  loan  is  made." 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  no  one  but 
experts  can  understand  the  money  question.  Some  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  no  one 
but  experts  should  be  consulted  on  the  money  question.  I 
have  always  regarded  that  as  a  complete  fallacy.  Instead  of 
being  complicated,  I  believe  the  essentials  of  the  money  ques- 
tion are  as  simple  as  any  subject  that  can  be  discussed  in 
Congress.  It  ought  not  to  take  a  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
discover  that  if  we  permit  private  interests  to  use  our  own 
credit  for  nothing  and  with  that  credit,  which  costs  nothing, 
buy  up  our  Government  bonds  and  collect  the  interest  for 
generations  to  come,  that  such  a  program  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  order  to  convince  this  Congress  and  the 
country  at  large  that  the  money  question  is  not  complicated, 
I  desire  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  received  from  just  a 
plain,  ordinary  citizen  of  North  Dakota,  and  his  letter,  you 
will  perceive,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  the  monetary 
system  that  we  are  now  employing: 

PrmBONE,  N.  Dak..  May  5,  1939. 
Mr.  Usher  L.  BtrsDicK. 

Congressman.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Friend   Usher:    It  has  been  some  time   since  I  got  those 
books,    and    I    have    never    acknowledged    them.     Thanks    ever   so 
much.  Usher. 

I  am  going  to  write  you  as  If  you  were  here  by  me  and  I  was 
talking  to  you.     Of  course,  I  am  getting  the  Record,  and  I  tell 


you  It  Is  really  amusing  to  see  how  many  Ctongrespmen  and  Sena- 
tors are  shedding  crocodile  tears  for  the  poor  farmer.  But  they 
are  willing  to  do  most  an3rthing  so  he  can  get  a  decent  price  for 
his  commodities.  It  is  real  interesting  to  hear  them  t*lk.  They 
would  give  him  $1.50  for  wheat,  IS  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  cot- 
ton, and  at  the  same  time  gloat  over  what  a  good  dollar  we  have. 

Don't  they  know  that  to  give  prices  like  thAt  would  cheapen  the 
dollar?  There  Is  no  man  that  is  against  a  cheap  dollar  if  he  Is 
for  the  producer.  The  most  of  the  men  there  seem  to  gloat  over 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Usher,  you  know  the  crisis  in  "TS  that 
knocked  silver  as  one  of  our  bases  of  currency.  That  was  all  done 
under  a  Republican  administration.  The  doUar  kept  getting  more 
valuable  and  we  stiU  kept  under  the  gold  standard  untU  1933. 
Then  the  Democrats  concluded  that  the  money  was  not  worth 
enough.  So  they  stuck  the  dollar  up  to  $1.35.  ENery  nation  that 
had  any  gold  could  come  here  and  buy  any  of  our  products  and 
get  one-third  more  products  than  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
could  do.  In  other  wc»-ds.  It  cost  us  $1.35  to  get  what  we  used  to 
get  for  $1. 

Gold  and  silver  are  metals  and  when  not  used  for  money  are 
good  for  nothing  except  when  used  in  the  arts.  When  we  use  them 
for  money  it  puts  on  a  mystical  value  which  there  are  mighty  few 
men  who  understand,  and  more  espedaUy  the  common  man.  And 
as  I  read  the  Record.  I  begin  to  think  that  there  are  but  few  men 
In  Congress  that  understand  it. 

We  read  and  bemoan  about  what  Hitler  has  done  to  the  Jews. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  he  only  takes  20  percent  of 
what  the  Jew  has.  Usher,  that  Is  nothing  to  what  the  producer 
has  lost  in  the  revaluation  of  the  gold. 

My  first  vote  was  for  Jim  Weaver  on  the  old  Populist  ticket,  a 
combination  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  free  coinage  of  sliver.  But 
the  Democrats  stole  our  platform  and  I  have  been  a  Democrat  ever 
since.  There  has  never  been  such  a  good  chance  as  now  for  them 
to  make  good,  but  they  will  never  do  It. 

When  I  study  past  history,  the  condition  and  fall  of  all  nations 
has  been  caused  by  money.  In  your  Bible,  turn  to  I  Kings,  chap- 
ter 12.  verses  10  and  11.  Taxation  wlU  kill  any  country  and  dear 
money  fixes  things  so  it  Is  sure  to  come.  One  dollar  and  fifty-cent 
wheat  and  15-  to  20-cent  cotton  is  cheap  money.  If  this  country 
is  poing  to  prosper  it  must  have  cheap  money. 

Now.  Usher,  in  speaking  of  the  mystic  value  of  money,  I  will 
have  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a  young  salesman  who  got  a 
Job  with  a  large  mercantile  company,  at  a  good  salary  and  all 
expenses  paid.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  good  salesman.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  as  the  weather  got  cooler  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  wotUd  have  to  have  a  new  overcoat.  So  he  got  It  and  put 
it  down  as  expanses.  Of  course,  the  company  did  not  like  this, 
so  about  Christmas  time  they  called  their  men  to  headquarters  to 
have  a  talk  with  them. 

When  this  man's  time  came  to  give  an  account  of  his  doings, 
they  took  him  to  task  about  putting  an  overcoat  In  as  expenses. 
They  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  would  not  stand  for  this 
kind  of  work,  but  that  they  would  give  him  another  chance  to 
make  good.  The  other  salesmen  gave  him  thunder  about  the  green 
way  he  had  put  in  his  expenses.  It  went  along  till  the  next  Christ- 
mas and  the  men  were  called  in  again.  They  were  all  complimented 
on  their  work,  and  when  this  young  man's  time  came  they  were 
highly  pleased.  They  said.  "We  don't  see  any  overcoat  on  the 
exp>ense  account  this  year."  "No,"  he  said,  "but  It's  there  Just  the 
same." 

So,  you  see.  as  we  study  money — and  I  see  so  many  Congressmen 
referring  to  the  depraclatlon  of  currency  citing  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia: say.  Usher,  did  you  ever  see  a  country  that  was  not  overthrown 
but  what  their  money  was  good?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  any  coun- 
try that  gets  into  war,  and  there  is  any  chance  of  losing,  but  the 
gold  and  silver  leaves  the  country  and  their  paper  money  Is  no  good? 
The  money  of  every  organized  country  Is  good.  If  this  country  wlU 
quit  selling  bends  and  Issue  their  own  monzy.  Make  It  payable 
for  all  deb*^s.  public  and  private,  and  duties  on  Imports.  We  started 
in  the  rebellion  with  about  $300,000,000.  and  we  have  this  today. 

Usher.  Nature  has  given  us  gold  and  sliver.  We  use  it  as  money 
but  in  limited  amount.  And  if  we  as  His  children  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  It  we  are  bound  to  retrograde.  Tliere  is  not  enough 
of  It  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  present  times,  so  we  miist 
substitute  other  material.  It  takes  five  times  as  much  money  In 
circulation  to  meet  the  times  of  progress  in  this  age. 

Usher,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  Congress  who  can  dis- 
pute the  contents  of  this  letter. 

I  do  not  believe  in  putting  out  money  and  then  tying  it  up  in 
banks  that  do  not  circulate  It.  When  the  financier  gets  ready  to 
put  out  more  money  he  will  not  call  it  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
but  will  call  It  expansion  of  the  ctirrency.  But  they  will  be  a  long 
time  getting  ready,  as  they  have  everything  mortgaged.  Of  course, 
when  the  expansion  of  money  does  come  they  wUl  be  sitting  pretty 
as  prices  are  bound  to  go  up. 

80,  Usher.  I  will  close  as  I  think  this  Is  enough  at  this  time.  The 
only  thing  that  will  relieve  us  at  the  present  time  is  the  Townsend 
recovery  plan.  With  this  In  operation  the  capitalist  would  have 
quite  a  time  bringing  on  another  depreciation.  About  90  years 
ago  the  capitalists  told  Congress  they  could  make  all  the  laws  they 
wanted  to  If  they  could  tend  to  the  money.  This  Is  all.  Ever  re- 
membering that  we  are  traveling  upon  the  highway  of  time  to  the 
undiscovered  country  from  which  no  traveler  retvims. 

M.  L.  PtUH'l. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9, 1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    ENQUIRER 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
therein  a  statement  and  editorial  of  Mr.  William  Griffin. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer  conveying 
felicitations  to  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  seventy-sixth  birthday.     Mr.  Griffin  states: 

I  dined  on  several  occasions  with  Mr.  Hearst  on  my  visit  to 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  many  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  I  have  never  seen  him  In  better  health.  In  my 
opinion,  he  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  American  ol 
the  twentieth  centtiry.  Washington,  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
made  the  United  States  possible  by  his  leadership  during  and 
after  the  Revolution.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Andrew  Jackson 
saved  America  from  again  falling  under  the  domination  of  Eng- 
land by  his  victory  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  Lincoln 
saved  the  Union  from  destruction  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
twentieth  century  William  Randolph  Hearst  saved  America  from 
being  ensnared  In  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Ctourt, 
membership  In  which  would  have  Involved  us  In  every  war  over 
real  estate  and  boundary  lines  In  Europe,  and  would  have  led  to 
the  loss  of  freedom  we  won  under  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin's  editorial  follows: 

WILLIAM    SANOOLPH    UZABST    HAS   RINDEKXD    TRANSCENDENT    SERVICE    TO 

AMERICA 

(By  William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher.  New  York  Enquirer  1 

The  spirit  of  '76  ought  to  be  very  much  in  evidence  in  this  fate- 
ful year  of  1939.  Not  alone  are  we  celebrating  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  the  inaugtiration  of  the  Federal  Government  (Itself  one  of 
the  greatest  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  *76)  by  holding  a  gigantic 
world's  fair  and  in  other  ways,  but  we  also  find  our  country  In 
imminent  danger  of  being  Involved  in  war  by  agencies  antagonistic 
to  all  that  the  spirit  of  '76  signifies.  This  Republic  had  the  unique 
good  fortune,  when  the  Constitution  came  Into  operation  In  1789, 
to  have  at  the  head  of  the  new  experiment  In  popular  rule  no 
less  a  personage  than  President  George  Washington.  Washington 
was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  '76,  and  It  was,  thanks 
to  his  statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  prestige,  that  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government  set  In  motion  in  the  city  of  New  York  exactly 
150  years  ago  became  an  vmprecedented  success.  Washington  is 
no  longer  with  us  In  the  flesh.  America,  however,  has  today  a 
man  who  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Father  of  his  Country 
and  his  services  to  this  Republic  by  his  never-ceasing  and  potent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  merits  an  especial  honor  as  one  who.  in  our  time,  is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  "76.  That  citizen  Is  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  greatest  of  eH  American  publishers. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Hearst  Intimately  for 
many  years.  During  the  past  week  I  enjoyed  a  memorable  visit 
with  him  at  Baltimore,  on  tho  eve  of  his  seventy-sixth  birthday, 
which  occurred  on  April  29.  I  found  him  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  still  animated  by  the  unyielding  faith  In  America 
which  has  so  strongly  characterized  him  since  he  entered  the  pub- 
lishing field  more  than  50  years  ago. 

This  Republic  can  never  hope  to  requite  the  many  vital  services 
rendered  it  in  its  domestic  life  and  foreign  relationships  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  during  his  long  career  as  publisher  of 
American  newspapers  and  magazines.  Even  his  enemies — and  he 
has  enemies — admit  that  his  Influence  upon  American  public 
opinion  has  been  and  still  is  enormous.  It  Is  he.  more  than  anyone 
else,  who  has  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  '76,  the  spirit  of  Wastiinpton 
and  the  Americans  of  his  generation  who  gave  us  our  precious 
freedom  from  the  chains  that  bound  us  to  the  throne  of  a 
European  despotism,  and  o\ir  precious  Constitution  to  preserve 
that  hard-won  liberty  for  all  future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  through 
this  broad  land  are  numbered  by  the  million.  But.  as  I  have 
said,  he  has  his  enemies.  Although  they  are  few.  they  are  both 
bitter  and  vociferous.  The  reasons  for  their  enmity  are  not  hard 
to  determine.  If  Mr.  Hearst  turned  his  back  on  George  Washing- 
ton and  espoused  the  cause  of  communism,  the  hard-working  "red" 
scribblers  and  demagogs  who  never  tire  of  denouncing  him, 
would  be  found  lauding  him  as  the  greatest  asset  possessed  by  otir 
country. 

If  Mr.  Hearst  turned  his  back  on  George  Washington  and  espoused 
ttif>  cause  of  nazi-lsm  and  fascism,  he  would  be  extolled  as  an  Amer- 


ican without  peer  by  those  who 
behalf  of  these  progeny  of 
hostility  of  the  foes  of  Mr.  Hearst 
his  marvelous  success  has  aroused 
publishing  field.    But  let  his 
their  enmity  does  not  in  the  leasl 
Like  his  great  exemplar,  George 
and  unscrupulous  enemies.  Mr 
powerful  antidote  of  ignoring 

In  the  alarming  war  crisis  no\ 
that  could  have  readily  been 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Father  of 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  we 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  Wil 
to  expose  with  all  the  wonted 
Intellect  the  treacherous  forces, 
to  lure  us  into  a  war  In  which 

And  the  i>eople  of  this  land 
that  everything  points  to  the  fact 
be  with  them  for  a  long  time  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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comn  lunism. 
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Democrac;  r  in  Cuba 


so  brazenly  propagandizing  ia 

Another  reason  for  the 

lies  In  the  acute  jealotisy  which 

In  some  of  his  competitors  In  the 
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worry  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
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earst  treats  them  with  the  all- 

theiti  completely. 

besetting  our  country,  a  crisis 
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HON.  RAYMON  3  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  in:  )ian'a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YC  RK  ENQUIRER  OF  MAY  8,  1939 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaier,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incwde  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Enq  lirer  on  the  subject  "Democ- 


racy in  Cuba,"  in  the  issue  of 


Vlay  8,  1939: 


[From  the  New  York 
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Some  months  ago  Col 
United  States  and   was  accordec 
administration  at  Washington.  a1 

Batista  is  the   head   of  the 
Cul>an  Republic.     In  spite  of  thi 
e.xtremes   in   lavishing  honor  an( 
purpose  of  impressing  upon 
of  the  United  States.  Cuba,  and 
against  fascism  and  nazl-lsm  an(  I 
suit  of  the  good-neighbor  pollc 
tlon  to  court  the  good  will  of 
In  America,  to  grant  Cuba 
pense  of  this  Republic. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
the   farce   begun   by   his 
paid  an  official  visit  to  Mexico 
reception. 

Both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  mua  t 
haustlon  on  witnessing  this 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the 
regime  in  Mexico.     It  certainly  w 
stratlon  of  New  World  democrat! ; 
torial  solidarity.    Two  weeks  ago 
licly  expressed  their  dlsagreemem 
bring  about  an  alteration  In  the 
postpone  the  general  elections 
1940.    As  the  man  behind  the 
Prederlco  Laredo  Bru  address  a 
requesting  this  change. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in 
independence  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
tator  our  Government  is  so 
democracy. 

Of  course,  every  well-informed 
is  tmknown  in  Latin  America,  an( 
Government  express  themselves 
state  of  human  existence  in 
tion  of   the  Latin -American 
speechifying  about  a  condition  of 

It  is  tec  much  to  expect  that 
toward  changing  its  policy  with 
In  Cuba,  in  view  of  the  mannei 
dictatorship  and  the  dlctatorshl  > 
and  In  view  of  the  Ijenedictlon 
dictatorship  of  President  Germai 
Bolivia  is  plundering  American 

The  administration's  whole 
but  a  comparatively  short  lease 


valu^le 

homeland,  and  as  If  to  complete 

trlumpiai    trip   to   this  country.    Batista 

^here  he  was  given  a  conqueror's 
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of  May  8, 

IN    CJ^BA 

Batista,  of  Cuba,  visited  the 

a  thimderous   welcome   by   the 

whose  desire  he  made  his  visit. 

Army   and  dictator    of    the 

our  Government  went  to  great 

hospitality  upon   him,   for   the 

n  strong  men  the  solidarity 

he  other  lands  of  Latin  America 

their  unity  of  purpose   in  pur- 

So  eager  was  the  adminlstra- 

that  it  agreed,  while  he  was 

trade  concessions  at  the  ex- 


have  laughed  themselves  to  ex- 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
<)uban  dictator,  and  the  Cardenas 
a  fiuiny  way  of  giving  a  demon- 
unity  against  Old  World  dlcta- 
hree  Cuban  political  parties  pub- 
wlth  Dictator  Batista's  desire  to 
'uban  electoral  code  which  wotild 
to  take  place  on  February   15, 
t|irone.  Batista  has  had  President 
message  to  the  Cuban  Congress 


tli^  island  republic  which   owes  ita 
for  the  upholding  of  whose  die- 
solicitous  is  anything  but  a  credit  to 


person  is  aware  that  democracy 

that  when  the  spokesmen  of  our 

lofty  terms  regarding  the  happy 

Latin  America,  thanks  to  the  devo- 

repi|blics  to  liberty,  they  are   simply 

things  that  does  not  exist. 

administration  will  do  anything 

egard  to  the  Batista  dictatorship 

In  which  It  has  supported  that 

of  Lazaro  Cardenas  in  Mexico, 

;iven  by  it  the  other  day  to  the 

Busch,  of  Bolivia.    Like  Mexico, 

ptoperty. 

La|ln  American  policy  has,  however, 

life,  as  a  fact  for  wblcb  aU  who 
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cherish  American  self-respect  and  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
of  international  honesty  have  only  too  much  reason  to  be  thankful. 
In  January  1941  a  new  administration  will  take  over  the  reins  In 
our  National  Capital.  The  American  people  will  Insure  l>eforehand 
that  that  administration  ^lill  be  one  which  will  uphold  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  this  Republic  In  its  dealings  with  Cuba.  Mexico,  and 
every  other  nation  under  the  sun,  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  humiliated  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  inflicted  upon  us  incalculable  material  losses. 


Tributes    to    American     Automobile    Association 
School  Safety  Patrols 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8) ,  1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  COMMENDATION  BY  GOVERNORS  AND  SEN- 
ATORS ON  THE  SCHOOL-PATROL  MOVEMENT  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  AL^TOMOBILE  ASSOCIAnON.  ITS  AFFIL- 
IATED MOTOR  CLUBS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  POLICB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  Washington  has  been 
host  to  many  national  gatherings.  Our  National  Capital  has 
become,  and  properly  so,  a  center  for  focusing  attention  on 
many  worth-while  activities.  But  few  if  any  of  these  are 
more  patriotic  in  character  or  deserve  greater  attention  than 
the  great  spectacle  of  youth  to  be  staged  here  Saturday, 
May  13. 

On  this  occasion,  more  than  13,000  boys  and  girls — mem- 
bers of  school  safety  patrols — will  come  from  20  States  for 
their  annual  parade.  They  will  represent  some  275,000 
youngsters  who  serve  in  school  patrols  in  more  than  3,000 
communities.  These  boys  and  girls  are  not  only  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  safeguard  their  schoolmates  from  the  hazards 
of  traflfis  but  are  also  receiving  fine  training  in  civic  respon- 
sibility and  a  background  of  training  for  citizenship. 

We  hear  much  of  the  "world  of  tomorrow."  We  need 
have  no  fear  when  our  youth  is  being  properly  trained  in 
such  great  work  as  the  school  safety  patrols.  And  It  is  most 
significant  that  while  youngsters  abroad  live  in  dread  of 
war  and  are  receiving  training  in  wearing  gas  masks,  our 
children  are  following  the  peacetime  pursuit  of  real  service. 
It  is  the  American  way  and  we  should  be  proud  of  it.  I 
have  long  contended  that  our  first  obligation  as  a  people  is 
to  our  citizens  of  tomorrow.  We  should  think  of  them 
before  we  undertake  to  solve  world  problems.  This  national 
gathering  of  school  safety  patrols  here  next  week — this  great 
demonstration  of  youth  serving  youth — offers  a  splendid 
opjDortunity  for  all  of  us  to  pause  and  consider  where  we  are 
going,  what  we  are  doing  for  our  own  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  know  that  35  Governors  and  more 
than  half  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  have 
taken  time  to  commend  the  work  of  the  school  safety  patrols 
and  what  they  have  done  to  safeguard  our  future  citizens 
against  the  present  hazards  of  traffic. 

The  school  safety  patrols  are  sponsored  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  its  affiliated  motor  clubs,  schools, 
and  police.  As  a  tribute  to  the  sponsors  of  this  great  work, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  vast  army  of  275.000  boy  and  girl  patrol 
members,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Governors  and  Senators  who 
have  commended  this  organized  safety  effort,  and  as  a  fresh 
reminder  of  the  obligation  we  owe  to  the  youth  of  America, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tributes  paid  to  the  school 
patrol  movement  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  a  merited  tribute  to  youth  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gov.  Prank  M.  Dixon,  of  Alabama: 

"1  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  that  the  schools 
of  our  State  have  made  to  trade  safety  •  •  •  These  patrols 
are  not  only  a  safeguard  for  school  chUdren  but  a  valuable  training 


In  leadership  and  responsibility  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  par- 
ticipate In  them." 

Gov.  R.  T.  Jones,  of  Arizona: 

"It  is  Impossible  for  \is  to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  taved  since  the  Inception  of  the  school  safety  patrols. 
The  educational  value  of  the  programs  of  these  patrols  and  their 
actual  life-saving  value  could  never  be  purchased  with  aU  the  coin 
of  the  realm." 

Gov.  Carl  E.  Bailey,  of  Arlcansas: 

"I  feci  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
part  that  school  safety  patrols  play  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  children  to  be  conducted  safely  to  and  from  school. 
In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  members  of  these 
patrols.  I  consider  It  fine  training,  as  It  Imbues  them  with  the 
spirit  of  self -sacrifice  and  protection  for  their  feUow  men." 

Gov.  Culbert  L.  Olson,  of  California: 

"School  safety  patrols  save  lives,  lives  of  school  children,  our 
most  precious  national  asset.  Further,  this  activity  arouses  a 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  safety  In  the  minds  of  the  automo- 
bile drivers  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  But  more  than 
that,  such  direct  participation  in  an  Important  commiinlty  ac- 
tivity creates  that  spirit  of  self-dtsclpllne  which  gives  life  to  our 
democracy." 

Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  of  Colorado: 

"The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  American  Aiitomoblle 
Association  In  furthering  the  safety  on  the  highways  is  something 
which  should  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  given  their  undivided  support.  •  •  •  Colorado  joins  with 
you  and  these  bojrs  and  girls  in  saying  that  we  must  and  will  cut 
down  the  number  of  accidents  on  the  highways  when  the  entire 
Nation  teaches  safety  as  the  American  AutomobUe  Association  la 
trying  to  do." 

Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut: 

"I  regard  the  school  safety  patrol  movement,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  and  its  affiliated  motor  ciui>s.  as 
one  of  the  most  constructive  undertakings  in  America  today. 
•  •  •  No  man  ever  will  know  the  number  of  lives  saved,  nor 
the  number  of  serious  accidents  prevented,  through  the  work  of 
school  safety  patrols" 

Gov.  Richard  C.  McMullen,  of  Delaware: 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  youth-service  movement 
along  these  lines,  as  it  is  only  by  training  our  young  people  to  the 
ideas  of  safety  that  we  wUl.  in  part,  eliminate  automobile  fatal- 
ities. It  is  not  only  an  important  step  in  this  direction,  but 
teaches  them   civic   responsibility   as  well." 

Gov.   Fred  P.   Cone,  of  Florida: 

"I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  training  of  our  youth  In  civic 
responsibility  and  the  effective  work  the  safety  patrols  have  accom- 
plished." 

Gov.  ED.  RlverB,  of  Georgia: 

"Safety  of  our  citizenry  today  and,  most  especially,  of  our 
youth  is  the  mark  at  which  these  young  patrolmen  aim,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  only  thing  accomplished  through  their  pro- 
gram. It  Is  Inspiring  our  younger  boys  to  a  new  Ideal  in  citizen- 
ship, a  new  pride  in  themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  New 
America."  , 

Gov.  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  of  Idaho:  I 

"I  believe  that  the  work  certainly  Impresses  these  patrol  members 
with  a  fine  sense  of  what  traffic  safety  really  means  and  I  feel 
that  the  highest  commendation  is  due  your  association  for  sup- 
porting the  school -patrol  movement." 

Gov.  Heruy  Horner,  of  Illinois: 

Governor  Homer  through  Milbum  P.  Akers,  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  finance,  asks  the  American  AutomobUe  Asso- 
ciation to  accept  his  congratulations  for  the  exceUent  work  being 
done  by  the  patrols  under  their  sponsorship  and  expresses  his  best 
wishes  for  the  continuing  success  of  the  movement. 

Gov.  M.  Clifford  Townsend,  of  Indiana: 

"Thousands  of  Ixjys  and  girls  in  Indiana  are  receiving  fine 
training  in  this  field  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  its  many  branches.  As  an  educator  and  a 
public  official,  I  can  combine  the  sentiment  of  both  groups  In 
bestowing  the  higtiest  praise  upon  the  school  safety  patrol  move- 
ment " 

Gov.  George  A.  Wilson,  of  Iowa: 

"This  is  a  program  worthy  of  praise  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
has  proved  very  effective  In  saving  our  children  from  accidental 
death  and  injury.  It  shotild  also  be  remembered  by  our  schooitxiy 
patrolmen  and  schoolgirl  patrol  members  that  they  are  not  only 
serving  their  fellow  students,  but  they  are  obtaining  valuable  ex- 
perience which  will  be  useful  to  them  In  any  walk  of  life  when 
they  become  adults." 

Gov.  Pajme  Ratner,  of  Kansas: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  safety-patrol 
work  in  which  you  are  Interested.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  put 
too  much  stress  on  the  safety  of  our  youth.  I  heartily  commend 
this  movement  and  feel  It  has  done  a  tremendous  lot  of  good." 

Gov.  Albert  Benjamin  Chandler,  of  Kentucky: 

"The  American  Automobile  Association  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  every  patriotic  citizen  for  Its  efforts  to  promote  traffic  safety 
through  the  school  safety  patrols.  The  youngsters  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  patrol  are  obtaining  worth-while  training  and  are  ren- 
dering a  valuable  service  to  the  several  million  school  chUdren 
they  serve." 

Gov.  R.  W.  Leche,  of  Louisiana: 

"The  future  of  our  Govermnent,  the  preservation  of  American 
ideals,   and   the   continuance   of  democratic  principles  rest   today 
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with  the  young  men  and  women  of  oxir  Nation.    For  this  reason, 
movements  like  the  school  safety  patrols,  which  Is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  deserve  the  unselfish  sup- 
port of  every  American  citizen  worthy  of  the  name." 
Gov.  Lewis  O.  Barrows,  of  Maine: 

"The  State  of  Maine  thoroughly  believes  that  the  formation  of 
school-boy  patrols  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting  high- 
way safety  and  in  establishing  a  more  cautious  attitude  among 
the  school  children.  We  have  supported  this  project  wholeheart- 
edly and  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion for  their  untiring  efforts.  I  trust  that  the  same  cooperative 
relations  may  continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time." 

Gov.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  of  Maryland: 

"It  Is  Indeed  commendable  that  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation and  its  affiliated  motor  clubs,  in  cooperation  with  schools 
and  the  police,  have  conceived  this  splendid  idea  which  unques- 
tionably has  a  tendency  to  engender  alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
participants,  mainly  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  due 
regard  for  safety  so  far  as  it  affects  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  For 
their  civic  response  and  constructive  work  in  this  connection  the 
various  organizations  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  you  have  my 
sincere  wishes  for  continued  success." 

Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts: 

"The  annual  parade  of  school  safety  patrols  Is  a  striking  re- 
minder of  the  splendid  work  in  protecting  lives  upon  the  streets 
and  highways.  Adults  can  learn  much  from  children  who  have  led 
the  way  in  reducing  deaths  caused  by  automobiles.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  has  performed  a  great  civic  service  In 
sponsoring  the  movement  for  school  safety  patrols." 

Gov.  Luren  D.  Dlckemion,  of  Michigan: 

"The  approaching  eighth  annual  parade  of  school  safety  patrols 
makes  it  timely  for  us  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  school  children  of  this  country  in  making  our  high- 
ways safer  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  in  Michigan  are  anxious 
to  do  everytning  we  can  to  cooperate  to  tbe  fullest  extent  in 
this  worth-while   program." 

Gov.  Hugh  White,  of  Mississippi: 

"I  believe  that  the  greatness  of  this  student-service  movement 
depends  not  only  upon  its  value  from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
but  also  from  the  training  it  gives  the  students  in  citizenship. 
It  causes  the  child  to  realize  that  he  must  think  not  only  of 
safety  for  himself,  but  also  for  others,  and  helps  him  to  luider- 
stand  that  his  individual  conduct  and  action  will  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community.  I  wish  for  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  its  affiliated  members,  and  all  the  school  safety  pwtrola 
of  the  Nation  the  greatest  success  In  the  years  to  come." 

Gov.  Lloyd  Stark,  of  Missouri: 

"I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  valuable  services  performed  by 
your  organization  in  the  establishment  of  school  safety  patrols. 
I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  that  you  should  hold  a  national 
deoaonstratlon  of  this  work  such  as  is  schedtiled  in  Washington 
on  Saturday,  May  13.  It  seems  to  me  the  Individual  benefits 
received  by  the  boys  who  participate  in  the  patrol  work  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Many  youngsters  who  In  former  years  would 
have  diverted  their  natural  instincts  for  leadership  into  such 
objectionable  channels  as  becoming  play^ound  bullies  now  exer- 
cise that  same  Instinct  In  this  constructive  service.  Again  permit 
me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  Job  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  has  done  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the 
school  safety  patrols  to  every  section  of  the  country." 

Gov.  Roy  E.  Ayers.  of  Montana: 

"Many  times  in  my  travels  throughout  the  State  I  have  noticed 
the  groups  of  boys  and  girls  serving  as  school  patrols  for  the  safety 
of  their  fellow  schoolmates,  and  I  believe  that  it  ia  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  that  we  have  of  avoiding  accidents  In  our  cities." 

Gov.  R.  L   Cochrcn.  of  Nebraska: 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  otserve  the  work  of  the  school  safety 
patrols,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  boys  and  girls  serving  on 
these  patrols  are  performing  a  splendid  public  service  in  protecting 
tfie  lives  of  their  schoolmates.  This  obaervatlon  Is  substantiated 
by  the  obser\'atlons  of  others  and  accident  statistics  which  demon- 
strate forcefully  the  effective  work  of  the  patrols." 

Gov.  Francis  P.  Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire: 

"The  fine  record  of  safety  accomplishment  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  safety  patrols  demonstrates  the  possibilities  that  He  In  sys- 
tematic and  Interested  organization  for  the  protection  of  human 
lives.  I  Seriously  doubt  that  most  people  throughout  the  country 
fully  realize  what  the  275.000  boys  and  girls  now  serving  in  school 
patrols  have  done  toward  protecting  their  schoolmates.  The  record 
is  impressive.  If  adults  would  do  anywhere  near  as  well,  there 
would  be  no  safety  problem  In  this  country." 

Gov.  A.  H.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey: 

"If  I  could,  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  the  patrol  army  of  12.000 
children  marching  up  Constitution  Avenue.  While  children  are 
being  marsnaled  for  future  soldiers  in  many  lands,  we  are  marshal- 
ing them  for  the  protection  of  their  fellows.  The  lessons  boys  and 
girls  learn  In  traffic  work  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  In  years  to 
come.  •  •  ♦  We  are  attacking  the  problem  through  the  right 
channels  when  we  begin  with  the  education  of  youth,  to  avoid  In 
the  future  the  mistakes  of  the  past." 

Gov.  John  E   Miles,  of  New  Mexico: 

"I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  idea  of  the  school  patrol.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  patrols  h6.ve  been  effective  agencies  not  only  In  re- 
sults obtained  through  traffic  safety,  but  in  instilling  a  greater  re- 
gard for  care  and  caution  among  all  school  children     *     *     *." 
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Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of 
Governor   Lehman   extends   besi 
patrols  and  expresses  keen  interest 
safety. 

Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  of  North 
"I  wish  to  congratulate   your 
splendid  work  it  has  been  doing 
schools  throughout  the  land.     I 
benefit  in  inculcating  the  thoughjt 
minds  of  the  young  people  who 
row,  and  this  should  result  in  a 
accidents  on  our  highways." 
Gov.  John  W.  Brlcker.  of  Ohio: 
"The  reduction  of  traffic 
mendable,  but  the  work  of  the 
able  since  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Ing  and  striving  toward  the  goal 
process  of  handling  their  own 
to  be  better  citizens,  capable  of 
ties.     The  American  Automobile 
various  conununitles  are  also 
leadership  they  are  giving  to 
the  school  safety  patrols." 
Gov.  Charles  O.  Sprague,  of 
"I  believe  that  the  school 
in  safety.     They  have  not  only 
of  schools,  but  they  have  made 
protection  of  children  and  so  ha^ 
the  highways." 

Gov.  WiUiam  H.  Vanderbllt.  of 
"Governor   Vanderbllt.    throug]  i 
motor  vehicles,  congratulates  the 
work    Is   certainly   bearing    fruit 
highly." 

Gov.  Harlan  J.  Bushfleld.  of 
Governor  Bushfleld  commends 
while  service  and  expresses  the 
valuable  services  we  can  promote 
Gov.  Henry  H.  Blood,  of  Utah: 
"I  have   watched   with   keen 
of  the  school  safety  patrol  idea. 
able,  and  the  efforts  of  all  who 
plan  are  most  praiseworthy/' 
Gov.  George  D.  Aiken,  of 
"I  am  glad  to  add  my  name 
heartily  approve  of  the  work  of 
oelieve   that   making  our  youth 
in  reducing  our  accident  rates." 
Gov.  James  A.  Price,  of  Virglnl 
"It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
by  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
scattered  communities  througholi 
serve   great  credit   for  the  result  > 
which  has  promoted  this  work  ia 
all  good  citizens." 
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Senator  Charlzs  O    Andrews 
"On  many  occasions  I  have 
admiration  for  those  who  have  t 
ticularly  the  young  American  sclool 
in  it.     The  parade  last  year  wa« 
any  man  who  njust  know  that 
where  we  of  today  ultimately  mdst 
Senator  Wareen  R.  Austin,  of 
"I  have  observed  with  apprecl  iti 
patrols   in   my    own    State    of 
Good  work!     Keep  it  up!" 

Senator  Joslah  Wixxiam  BAn.E|r 
"The  school  safety  patrols 
from  the  standpoint  of  child  pro 
can  youth.     I  cannot  commend 
for  moulding  Citizens  for  the  future 
ment  are  to  be  congratulated." 
Senator  W.  Wakren  Bareouh. 
"May  I  take  this  opportunity 
effective  work  which  the  school 
in   the   District   of   Columbia 
States.     I  have  observed  the 
forming  their  duties  with 
and  I  am  sure  that  their 
My  best  wishes  for  the  continiled 
movement." 

Senator  Homer  T.  Bone 
"The    American    Automobile 
cooperation    with    school    and 
patrols.     The  low  accident 
makes  the  school  safety  patrols 
in  which  they  operate." 
Senator  H.  Sttub  BanKis,  of 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
is  one  of  the   most  far-reachin| ; 
ceived   to  lessen   the   number 
yearly  by  the  school  children  of 
greatest  pleasure  that  I 
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of  Florida: 
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thousands  of  school  children  throughout  the  United  Stages  whose 
efforts  have  obtained  such  happy  results." 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Btrd.  of  Virginia: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  eighth  annual  parade  of  school  safety 
patrols,  I  should  like  to  extend  to  the  thousands  of  youngsters 
who  participate,  and  to  the  American  Automobile  Association  for 
Its  guidance,  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  admirable  service 
which  is  being  rendered.  The  safety  patrols  command  my  personal 
respect  as  a  driver  and  as  a  citizen.  They  are  making  an  im- 
measurable contribution  to  the  safety  of  our  children,  and  to  the 
realization  of  the  responsibilities  which  are  citizenship.  Promo- 
tion of  the  safety  patrol  program  is  an  undertaking  of  merit  which 
is  being  meritoriously  fulfilled  both  by  the  sponsors  and  the  young- 
sters who  are  competently  doing  the  job." 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas: 

"It  is  largely  due  to  the  discipline  and  devotion  of  these  young- 
sters that  the  accident  record  among  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  Is  almost  a  model  for  traffic  safety.  The  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  safety  councils,  the  school  authorities, 
and  the  police  authorities  over  the  Nation  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  great  work  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Hats  off  to  the  safety 
patrols." 

Senator  D.  Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  program  of  the  school  safety  patrols  Is  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  valuable  projects  that  I  know.  Rich  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  saved  human  lives  are  being  paid  the  United 
States  each  year  through  the  ojjeration  of  the  program,  and  the 
American  Automobile  Association  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  spon- 
sorship of  the  movement." 

Senator  Tom  Connallt.  of  Texas: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  eighth  annual  parade  of  school  safety 
patrols  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  May  13.  may  I  give  expres- 
sion to  my  appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  splendid  work 
which  the  patrols  h^ve  accomplished  looking  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  from  traffic  accidents.  The  value  of  this  youth-service 
movement  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  not  only  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  service  In  the  direct  matter  of  promoting 
safety  but  in  its  Instilling  into  the  young  a  desire  to  serve  others 
and  to  dedicate  one's  ability  to  civic  and  public  improvement 
It  is  making  a  very  fine  contribution  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
development    of   our   youth." 

Senator  John  A.  Danaher,  of  Connecticut: 

"Who  has  not  noticed  the  youngster,  himself  possessed  of  quail- 
tics  of  leadership,  guiding  the  safe  passage  of  his  little  charges 
across  our  streets?  Who  has  failed  to  accord  him  his  due  measure 
of  appreciation?  It  is  especially  fitting  that  you  give  tangible 
recognition  to  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  school  safety 
patrols.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  my  approval  of  and  encourage- 
ment   to   this   splendid    objective." 

Senator  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania: 

"The  safety  movement  in  America  has  its  greatest  hope  of  suc- 
cess through  the  concerted  activities  of  our  boys  and  girls.  I  am 
very  glad  to  learn  that  approximately  275,000  boys  and  girls  now 
serve  In  the  sc.iool  patrols  In  3.000  American  communities.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  schools  on  the  cooperation  they  are  giv- 
ing m  the  safety  movement  and  to  pledge  my  own  continued 
support  for  this  effective  work." 

Senator  SHERmAN  Downet,  of  California: 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  (the  A.  A.  A.)  upon  the  splendid 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  school  safety  patrols  which  you 
have  sponsored.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  commend  most  highly 
the  patrols  and  the  work  which  they  are  doing.  As  a  restUt  of  this 
work  the  whole  Nation  Is  being  benefited." 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Louisiana: 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  add  my  endorsement  of  the  fine  work 
that  is  t)eing  done  by  the  school  safety  patrols  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  youngsters.  I  desire  to  state  that  in  my  humble 
opinion,  this  Is  a  truly  great  movement,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
It  will  soon  reach  out  and  embrace  all  48  of  our  States." 

Senator  Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia: 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  the  school  patrol  movement  sponsored  by  ycvu- 
organization.  This  program,  with  Its  stabilizing  influence.  Is  not 
only  character  building  but  is  a  protection  to  otir  schopl  children." 

Senator  Peter  G    Geert,  of  Rhode  Island: 

"With  the  figures  for  motor  vehicular  accidents  so  high,  the 
success  of  the  patrols  is  to  be  applauded  School  children,  whom 
we  would  regard  as  most  vulnerable  to  such  accidents,  are  setting 
an  example  which  their  elders  might  well  follow.  It  is  good  to 
have  children  trained  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  work  of  the  safety  patrol?,  bearing  the  results 
that  It  does,  deserves  commendation." 

Senator  Earnest  W.  Gibson,  of  Vermont: 

"I  consider  the  work  of  the  school  patrols  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  school  boys  and 
girls  in  America.  These  children  are  deeply  Interested  in  their 
work,  and  without  question  as  a  result  of  their  activities  thousands 
of  lives  have  been  saved.  I  am  Indeed  glad  to  lend  my  aid  to  their 
organization  at  any  time." 

Senator  Gut  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa: 

"I  have  often  observed  the  work  of  the  school  patrols  here  In 
Washington.  These  youngsters  are  doing  fine  work  and  unques- 
tionably are  preventing  many  automobile  accidents  and  injuries. 
Z  am  hopeful  that  this  splendid  effort  will  continue  and  even 
enlarge  its  present  activity.     These  youngsters  are  certainly  con- 


tributing to  their  community  welfare  and  the  safety  of  cxir 
citizens."  | 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Green,  of  Rhode  Island:  | 

"The  American  Automobile  Association  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  sponsorship  of  this  worth-while  movement  in  public  safety 
and  the  members  of  the  youth  patrol  at  large  deserve  all  our 
appreciation  for  their  outstanding  contribution  to  the  community 
well-being."  j 

Senator  Joseph  F.  Guttet.  of  Pennsylvania:  I 

"It  Is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighth 
annual  parade  of  school  safety  patrols  in  Washington,  commend 
the  American  Automobile  Association.  Its  affiliated  motor  clubs, 
public  schools,  and  the  police  for  sponsoring  and  building  up  the 
school  patrols.  The  creation  of  these  patrols  was  and  Is  a  splen- 
did work.  The  children  who  are  members  of  the  patrol  are 
l)eneflted  in  that  they  are  given  at  an  early  age  real  responsibility 
and  self-reliance." 

Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi: 

"I  commend  the  American  Automobile  Association  on  the  fine 
movement  it  has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  school  safety 
patro's."  I 

Senator  Rurus  C  Holman.  of  Oregon:  I 

"I  have  noted  with  much  gratification  the  very  effective  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  school  patrols  In  reducing  accidents 
among  children.  The  members  of  the  school  patrols  and  those 
who  have  sponsored  this  movement  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation  and  the  full  support  of  our  citizens.  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  particularly  commend  and  congratulate  the 
American  Automobile  Association  for  their  constructive  work  in 
this  field  " 

Senator  Rush  D.  Holt,  of  West  Virginia: 

"The  boys'  patrol  work  is  an  excellent  project.  It  should  have 
the  support  of  all  the  citizens." 

Senator  Edwin  C    Johnson,  of  Colorado: 

"It  will  be  a  grand  sight  to  see  12.000  youngsters  from  18  States 
In  the  school  safety  patrols  parade  In  Washington  on  May  13. 
Traffic  safety  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  in 
America:  and  it  is  reassuring,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  young 
America  manifesting  a  constructive  interest  in  it." 

Senator  William  H.  King,  cf  Utah: 

"That  their  work  has  been  of  great  Importance  in  protecting 
the  lives  not  only  of  school  children  but  of  pedestrians  generally 
I  think  is  universally  recognized.  The  school  children  who  are  a 
part  of  this  patrol  system  gain  valuable  lessons  in  regard  to  civic 
duties  and  civic  responsibilities  and  thus  are  better  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  of  life.  1  shall  be  glad  if  this  fine  organiza- 
tion increases  In  numbers  and  in  opportunities 'for  public  service." 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Pollette.  Jr..  of  Wisconsin : 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  parade  of  school  safety  patrols, 
I  extend  my  warmest  greetings  to  the  275.000  boys  and  girls  who  are 
rendering  a  mature  service  to  their  country  In  preventing  accidents. 
Countless  children  have  been  saved  from  death  and  crippled  lives 
by  the  splendid  achievement  of  these  reliable  traffic  policemen. 
Young  in  years,  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  assume  an 
adult  responsibility.  These  youthful  citizens  deserve  hearty  con- 
gratulations from  every  father  and  mother  Whose  children  are 
protected  bv  the  school  safety  patrols." 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts; 

"I  have  often  noted  the  work  of  the  schoolboy  pmtrols.  I  believe 
they  are  rendering  a  splendid  service  and  ought  in  every  way  to 
be  encouraged." 

Senator  M    M    Logan,  of  Kentucky: 

"The  school  patrol  movement  sponsored  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  is  a  most  valuable  public  service.  Not  only  do 
they  protect  life,  but  they  receive  training  in  a  civic  responsibility. 
Your  sp>onsorship  of  this  organization  ia  much  to  your  credit." 

Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  of  Illinois: 

"No  movement  in  recent  years,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  utterly  worthy 
of  commendation  as  the  creation  of  school  safety  patrols  and  the 
development  of  this  Idea  throughout  the  United  States  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Automobile  Association.  Not  only 
is  the  effect  of  these  patrols  evidenced  In  the  reduction  of  fatal- 
ities among  school  children  at  institutions  where  the  patrols  are 
located  but  the  training  given  the  young  people  who  participate 
in  the  program  should  serve  to  awaken  their  civic  consclotisness  at 
an  early  age     •     •     •." 

Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney,  of  Connecticut: 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  c<»n- 
ment  upon  the  splendid  work  of  the  school  safety  patrols.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  accidents  prevented  by  the 
school  children  who  undertake  this  work.  I  am  among  the  many 
people  who  are  appreciative  of  your  accomplishment." 

Senator  Kenneth  McKELLAR,.of  Tennessee: 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  splendid  work  the  school  safety  patrols 
are  doing  to  protect  school  children.  I  am  sure  many  lives  have 
been  saved  by  these  little  soldiers  of  safety." 

Senator  James  M.  Meao,  of  New  York: 

"The  success  of  the  school  safety  patrols  has  been  outstanding. 
In  addition  to  the  moral,  educational,  and  civic  training  that  the 
program  affords,  it  has  been  really  effective  in  preventing  acci- 
dents and  impressing  motorists  and  pedestrians  alike  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  our  children.  You  inform  me 
that  275.000  children  now  participate  In  these  patrols.  That  Is  a 
splendid  representation,  and  Its  benefits  are  incalculable.  Place 
me  on  record  as  endorsing  this  activity  100  percent.  It  U  whole- 
some, belpful,  and  instructive  In  every  respect." 
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Senator  Shebman  Minton,  of  Indiana: 

"The  fine  work  done  by  these  safety  patrols  In  reducing  the 
traffic  toll,  especially  among  their  BChoolmates.  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation by  all.  In  common  with  millions  of  our  citizens,  I 
have  observed  many  mornings  their  faithf\U  and  tireless  work  In 
^  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold.  In  addition  to  safeguarding  lives, 
•  the  patrols  are  very  instrumental  in  Inculcating  in  their  school- 
mates standards  of  observance  for  law  and  safety  that  will  stand 
them  In  good  stead  for  the  future." 

Senator  James  E.  Mttbkat.  of  Montana: 

"I  have  on  several  occasions  olwerved  the  work  of  these  school 
patrols,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  them  for  their  efiOciency 
In  preventing  accidents  and  in  the  safe  conduct  of  school  children 
to  and  from  the  schools  of  the  District.  The  A.  A.  A.  is  to  be 
congratvilated  on  sponsoring  this  fine  organization  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  safety  of  our  school  children." 

Senator  Gerald  P.  Nte,  of  North  Dakota: 

"I  have  seen  many  splendid  accomplishments  resulting  from  the 
great  effort  put  Into  the  school  patrol  work,  and  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  annual  parade  I  want  to  give  this  word  of  appreciation 
and  encouragement  to  the  American  Automobile  Association  which 
has  so  well  sponsored  the  fine  work." 

Senator  John  H.  Overton,  of  Louisiana: 
,  "I  am  proud  of  the  good  work  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  members 

of  the  p)atrols  have  done  and  are  doing.  •  •  •  The  acceptance 
of  this  responsibility  to  save  lives  and  prevent  accidents  incul- 
cates into  the  members  of  the  safety  patrols  a  high  regard  for 
civic  obligation  and  genuine  American  citizenship.  At  this  time 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  good  work  accomplished 
In  so  many  communities  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  boys 
and  girls  who  serve  as  members  of  these  patrols." 

Senator  (Xaude  Pepper,  of  Florida: 

"It  will  be  a  happy  privilege  for  me  to  make  proper  comment 
upon  the  fine  work  that  these  young  people  are  doing  when  the 
opportunity  presents." 

Senator  Krr  Ptttman,  of  Nevada: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  patrols  are  probably  the 
best  organizations  for  safety  in  the  matter  of  traffic  dangers.  In 
addition  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  patrols,  the  service  In 
Itself  teaches  children  caution." 

Senator  George  L.  Raoclifte,  of  Maryland: 

"The  cooperative  movement  among  the  children  In  matters  of 
this  kind  can  be  and  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  movement  and  I  heartily  congratulate 
those  in  charge  for  the  stimulating  and  Instructive  work  which 
has  been  done." 

Senator  Robert  R*  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina: 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  good  Americanism.  The 
very  basis  of  such  a  program  is  to  instill  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  American  Ideals  and  institutions  Into  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
This  is  being  done  through  the  school  safety  patrols,  a  movement 
In  which  boys  and  girls  are  learning  to  shoulder  responsibility  and 
learning  respect  for  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  movements 
in  existence  today.  It  Is  a  sotirce  of  pride  to  me  that  I  am  the 
vice  president  of  the  organization  which  has  sponsored  the  patrols. 
the  American  Automobile  Association." 

Senator  Richard  B.  Riissell.  of  Georgia: 

"I  have  observed  the  members  of  these  patrols  on  duty  here  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  the  Nation.  I  consider 
this  work  not  only  a  great  help  in  protecting  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  who  are  exposed  to  constant  danger  on  our 
streets  but  also  splendid  training  in  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. Every  American  citizen,  I  am  sure,  commends  this  move- 
ment and  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  accomplished." 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  of  Texas : 

"In  my  Judgment,  the  work  being  done  by  the  school  patrols  Is 
of  outstanding  importance,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Uves  of  children  attending  school  and  the  standpoint  of 
teaching  responsibility  to  those  who  serve  on  such  patrols.  I 
coiigratvUate  the  American  Automobile  Association  on  the  splendid 
progress  being  made  in  this  field  of  their  activity  and  wish  them 
and  the  members  of  the  patrols  continued  success." 

Senator  Tom  Stewart,  of  Tennessee: 

"You  are  beginning  at  the  right  place  with  the  youngsters. 
This  Is  a  great  work,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it." 

Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  of  Utah: 

"*  •  •  I  am  pleased  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  for 
the  effective  work  which  the  youth-service  movement  is  do- 
ing.    •     •     •" 

Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet.  of  New  Hampshire: 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  eighth  annual  parade  of 
school  safety  patrols  which  Is  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Sat- 
urday. May  13.  and  look  forward  to  being  a  spectator  at  this 
event  which  means  so  much  to  the  school  children  themselves 
and  particularly  to  the  cause  which  they  serve,  namely,  reduc- 
tion of  traffic  accidents.  I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this 
movement  and  am  glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way." 

Senator  John  G.  Townseno.  Jr.,  of  Delaware: 

"I  have  observed  the  school  safety  patrols  in  action  and  have 
been  proud  of  them.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  they  have 
a  high  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  work  that  cannot  but  help 
them  in  other  and  later  undertakings  of  any  nattire.  The  feeling 
that  one  is  helping  make  life  safer  and  smoother  for  others  is 
one  that  contributes  to  happiness  and  character  building  and 
cannot  be  gained  too  young.  I  think  the  American  Automobile 
Association  is  deserving  of  our  gratitude  for  initiation  of  the 
•cbool  patrol  movement." 
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ARTICLE  FROM  DYNAMIC   A  SIERICA   FOR  DECEMBER   1938 
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A  person  of  small  learning  in  such  esoteric  matters  scarcely 
knows  where  to  start  in  analyzing  such  an  article.  The  writer  of 
the  article  Just  abstracted  is  a  dlstingtiished  expert,  prestimably 
well -learned  in  his  subject.  The  Journal  Is  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing business  and  financial  publications.  Yet  so  much  has  been 
overlooked  or  Ignored. 

One's  mind  naturally  reverts  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
Barron's  for  February  27.  1933.  This  article  reported  upon  the 
•testimony  given  before  a  Senate  committee  by  Chairman  Charles 
E.  Mitchell,  of  National  City  Bank.  Mr.  Mitchell  told  how  his 
bank  had  dealt  in  its  own  stock  to  the  extent  of  nearly  2.000.000 
shares.  He  explained  how  he  had  lost  millions  In  Anaconda  Cop- 
per, saying:  "On  the  back  look  it  appears  to  me  unfortunate — 
and  I  wouldn't  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Mitchell  explained  how  his  bank's  stock  had  a  peak  b\ill 
value  of  (3.200.000.000  against  a  paltry  book  value  of  (385.000.000. 
He  told  how  the  bank  lost  heavily  In  Insecure  sugar  loans  but  how 
he  had  drawn  $lj200.000  as  compensation  in  1928  and  1929  each. 
He  told  of  loans  made  by  his  bank  to  its  officers  (100  of  them) 
In  the  amount  of  $2,366,000  to  cover  their  stock  losses  and  of 
which  not  more  than  5  percent  (non-interest-bearing,  mind  you) 
was  ever  repaid. 

People  borrow  from  Government,  also,  but  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  poorer  risks  repay.  Tet  that  is  bad.  But  a  bank  protects 
Its  own  officials  with  unsecured  non -interest-bearing  loans  and  the 
while  sells  out  outsiders — and  that  is  good.  Just  then  Senator 
Couzens  asked  Mr.  Mitchell  his  advice  about  Government  finance. 
Mr.  Mitchell  looked  serious  and  told  the  Government  what  it 
must  do  to  redeem  Itself,  how  to  balance  its  Budget,  and  how  to 
operate  successfully  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Is  there  unconscioias  humor  here  or  not?  Has  Mr.  Adams  heard 
about  these  things?  Has  he.  perchance,  read  the  Pollilore  of 
Capitalism,  wherein  Thurman  Arnold  demonstrates  that  which  the 
writer  of  these  present  lines  demonstrated  earlier  in  his  These 
National  Taxeaters.  i.  e.,  that  there  is  no  basic  distinction  between 
governmental  and  private  bureaucracy? 

Private  corporations,  especially  Insofar  as  they  are  monopolies, 
also  collect  what  are  essentially  taxes  for  goods  or  serv'lces  with 
which  we  caiuiot  dispense.  They  are  also  organized  bureaucrati- 
cally:  they  also  prc^agandize  the  public.  But  they  are  not  alone  in 
handling  the  "vast  complexities"  of  which  Mr.  Adams  speaks  so 
feelingly. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  to 
mention  such  Federal  conunissions  as  Interstate  Commerce,  Trade. 
Tariff,  Communications,  and  so  on  also  handle  vast  complexities. 
They  also  display  technical  skill. 

True.  Mr.  Adams  feels  that  only  Government  Is  capable  prop- 
erly of  regulating  the  huge  private  corporations.  He  himself 
therefore  admits  that  the  Goverrunent  has  superior  efficiency  and 
perhaps  better  ethics.  But  Government  organizations  also  per- 
form business  on  a  huge  scale.  Government-financed  research 
and  its  varied  activities  also  create  wealth  and  Jobs.  One  huge 
corporation  Is  very  like  another  whether  it  be  the  telephone  com- 
pany or  an  executive  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

seductive  invkstments 

Again.  Is  not  Mr.  Adams  Informed  regarding  such  facts  as  John  T. 
Flynn  brought  out  in  his  article  The  Wall  Street  Debt  Machine. 
In  Harpers  Magazine  for  July  1933?  Herein  he  would  find  much 
about  the  seductive  profitable  investments  offered  by  private  cor- 
porations Let  him  read  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  &  Foreign 
Securities  Co.  and  of  how  the  public  paid  $80,000,000  for  securities 
of  a  concern  into  which  only  $30,000,000  of  cash  ever  went  at  any 
time. 

He  will  also  find  that  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  the  public  for 
aecurltles  of  United  States  Steel  never  reached  that  corporation  at 
all.  In  30  years  the  public  contributed  the  hvige  sum  of  $3,680.- 
729,700  to  this  corporation  which  amounted  to  14  percent  per 
annum  on  the  original  cash  capital  stock  investment.  The  cor- 
poration succeeded  by  Its  own  efforts  as  an  industrial  enterprise 
and  nothing  was  produced  for  it  by  the  stockholders.  At  no  time 
was  there  ever  a  flow  from  the  stockholders  to  the  corporation. 

The  industry  contributed  capital  to  the  stockholders  in  the 
amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  Flynn  writes:  "This  huge  toll  has 
been  abstracted  from  the  national  income  as  a  tax  levied  on  a  single 
enterprise  by  this  vicious  system  of  issuing  and  distributing  stocks. 
It  is  perfectly  obviovis  that  if  it  were  not  exacted  as  the  cut  of  the 
common-stock  holder  It  would  be  available  for  wages  of  labor  or 
for  division  between  labor  and  the  public  which  bought  the  steel."* 

We  turn  now  to  the  "social  assets"  of  the  telephone  company 
examined  by  the  writer  of  these  lines  In  Presenting  a  "Good"  Cor- 
poration In  Common  Sense  for  October  1938.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  announced  as  long  ago  as  December  1936  that  the 
total  revenues  collected  on  handset  (so-called  French)  telephones 
between  1927  and  1936  was  $53,240,933.  Yet  the  actual  cost  of  the 
sets  Installed  was  only  $23,600,381,  while  the  instaUatlon  of  the  sets 


*  Gustavtis  Myers  In  his  History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes 
beginning  on  p.  505  also  gives  the  facts  about  the  Steel  Trust  and 
how  it  rocked  investors.  He  notes,  too,  that  In  1894  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  was  making  armor  plate  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2(X}  a  ton, 
selling  it  to  the  Russian  Government  at  $249  a  ton.  but  patrlotlcaUy 
charging  the  United  States  Government  from  (520  to  (700  a  ton 
for  the  same  product  identically. 
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so  Improved  the  quality  of  service.  Increased  business,  and  de- 
creased expeiues  as  to  save  the  company  (85.391.000. 

April  1,  1938,  the  Federal  Communications  Cununisalon  released 
information  with  regard  to  a  proposed  report  to  Congress  on  the 
telephone  investigation.  Herein  It  was  shown  that  the  BeU  System 
was  essentially  a  monopoly  that  coUected  taxes  and  which  had 
deliberately  eliminated  competition  by  buying  up  patents  and 
utilizing  research  not  to  improve  service  but  to  aid  In  obtaining 
control  of  related  industries. 

The  system  made  costly  mistakes  in  Judgment  and  operated  at  a 
deliberately  low  level  of  efficiency.  Its  subsidiary.  Western  Elec- 
tric Co..  did  not  know  the  cost  of  any  Item  it  manufacttired  but 
sold  these  items  to  the  system  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  system 
set  aside  huge  reserves  against  so-caUed  depreciation  and  used 
this  pool  of  non-interest-bearing  cs^iital  to  finance  new  coostruc- 
tion. 

The  BeU  S3r8tem  monopoUzed  certain  related  industries  but  did 
not  credit  royalties  from  such  activities  to  subscribers  or  rate- 
pa3rers:  it  regarded  them  as  its  own  windfaU  profit.  Its  extensive 
public-relations  policy  enabled  it  to  indoctrinate  professors,  em- 
ployees, and  the  press  and  to  put  pressure  on  legislators  and  regu- 
latory commissions.  It  evaded  strict  regulation  with  skill,  and  Its 
rates  were  at  least  25  percent  In  excess  of  those  which  would  have 
given  It  a  reasonable  profit  had  It  b?en  efficiently  managed. 

Years  ago  the  Bell  System  credited  Its  contributions  to  charity 
to  its  op>eratlng  expenses  and  thus  made  its  stockholders  and  rate- 
payers finance  its  "gifts."  It  stlU  lacks  a  long-range  nationally 
planned  policy.  It  still  operates  so  as  to  attain  unnecessarUy  low 
efficiency  with  a  high  cost  of  operation.  So  much  for  the  "social 
assets"  of  this  big  business. 

The  fundamental  dependence  of  Du  Pont  up>on  war  preparations 
is  weU  known.  We  have  here  merely  a  so-called  private  corpora- 
tion which  would,  m  a  rationally  plaiuied  system,  be  purely  non- 
profit and  governmental.' 

The  citing  of  the  oil  and  motor  industries  as  examples  of  what 
private  Industry  can  accomplish  unaided  ts  signally  Inept  when  we 
stop  to  consider  the  millions  upon  millions  poured  by  Government 
Into  research  on  and  constmctlon  of  our  highways  throiigh  the 
Bureau   of   Public  Roads. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  BUSINESS 

Where  would  these  industries  be  without  our  magnificent  tax 
built  and  supported  highways?  Our  governmental  investment 
(State  and  Federal)  In  highways  is  about  (25.000,000.000.  Where 
would  they  be  without  the  tremendovis  exp>endltvires  cities,  coun- 
ties. States,  and  the  Federal  Government  have  to  make  upon 
traffic  officers,  regulations,  and  research  in  traffic  control?  When 
you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  private  corporations  by  the  use  of 
wage  cuts  and  lay-offs  periodically  throw  their  employees  upon 
private  or  Government  charity,  thxis  making  the  public  pay  a  large 
part  of  their  operating  expenses,  the  success  of  these  Industries  is 
seen  attributable  very  largely  to  government. 

Government  aid  and  assistance  and  public  money  alone  make 
so-called  private  Industries  successful.  ReUef  enables  carpora- 
tions  to  operate  with  a  large  labor  pool  which  in  turn  becomes 
society's  economic  liability.  In  the  New  Republic  for  December 
31.  1930,  you  will  find  the  distinguished  eoonomist,  Stminer  H. 
Slichter.  explaining  all  this  under  the  title  "Dcdes  for  Employers." 

Those  days  much  was  being  said  about  "the  American  way  at 
Independence  and  self-reliance."  Yet  employers  were  even  then 
constantly  docking  those  stlU  employed  to  compel  them  to  aid 
the  Jobless.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  employees  were  working  5  days  a 
week  In  lieu  of  6  to  spread  Jobs,  which  meant  a  forced  contribu- 
tion of  one-sixth  of  their  salaries  to  industrial  operating  ex- 
penses— 1.  e.,  as  doles  to  the  unemployed  labor  pool.  How  many 
big -salaried  men  did  as  much  at  that  time? 

Insull  had  had  his  employees  and  officers  contribute  a  day's 
pay  for  6  months  to  the  unemployment  fxmd.  This  was  the 
"spirit  of  voluntary  service" — though  more  reallstlcaUy  it  was 
public  aid  to  private  Industry.  For  "the  real  recipients  are  the 
great  Industries  of  America,"  as  Slichter  wrote.  "They  are  ex- 
tracting a  percentage  of  the  meager  pay  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  employees,  obtaining  myriads  of  contributicxis  from 
churches,  charitable  organizations,  the  Salvation  Army,  city  em- 
ployees, commission  merchants,  hotels,  coal  dealers,  and  thou- 
sands of  business  and  professional  men  in  order  to  pay  their 
labor  overhead." 

If  anybody  was  being  pauperized  by  the  dole,  it  was  so-caUed 
private  industry.  Industry  paid  dividends  on  idle  capital.  But 
in  order  to  do  so.  the  corporations  reduced  wage  payments  39  per- 
cent below  those  of  1920.  Yet  they  found  It  necessary  to  reduce 
common-stock  dividends  only  12  percent.  Why  did  not  Industry 
itself  buUd  reserves  to  tide  labor  over,  if  it  is  so  self-sufficient. 


*Gustavus  Myers  notes  (p.  709  op.  clt.)  that  a  special  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  found  that  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemoxirs  &  Co.  took  In  a  gross  of  (1.245,000.000  for 
supplying  material  to  the  warring  governments  between  1815  and 
1918  and  dviring  that  period  paid  dividends  of  458  percent  on  ft 
par  value  of  its  stocks.  These  profits  were  in  large  part  utilized 
to  expand  the  company  in  other  fields  after  the  great  war.  All 
that  Du  Pont  is  today  it  owes  to  war  profits.  The  clear  profit  at 
the  company  on  war  sales  was  huge.  Dividends  and  extra  divi- 
dends followed  one  another  prolific^dly  In  the  war  years  and  tta* 
heads  of  the  company  emerged  multimillionaires. 
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Instead  of  depending  on  private  charity  aind  ultimately  on  Gov- 
ernment aid? 

In  his  report  on  monop>oly  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  merely  brought  this 
aspect  of  private  enterprise  up  to  date  in  the  summer  of  1938.  He 
showed  that  a  plant  might  be  highly  efficient  technically,  yet  per- 
form little  social  service,  and  throw  Its  employees  on  relief  period- 
ically. The  most  successful  plant  may  merely  be  the  one  that 
"has  succeeded  in  iinloading  the  maximum  possible  amount  of 
obligation  on  the  community,  to  be  handled  socially.  Perhaps  it 
has  passed  on  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  escape  from  obliga- 
tion to  the  constimer  in  the  form  of  price,  leaving  the  State  to 
collect  the  rest  In  the  form  of  taxes." 

Thus,  said  Berle.  General  Motors  pays  an  average  wage  of  only 
$1,100,  which  will  barely  keep  the  worker  at  a  subsistence  level. 
When  plants  are  shut  down  and  lay-offs  occur  said  worker  seeks 
relief.  "If  this  were  classified  as  a  cost  of  General  Motors,  there 
might  be  a  different  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  General  Mo- 
tors depended  on  the  Government  for  its  profits."  Add  to  this 
direct  loans  made  to  industry  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  patents,  licenses,  monopoly  grants,  special  subsidies. 
Government  orders,  tariffs,  public  roads — and  what  have  you  left 
of  private  industry  here? 

The  motor  and  oil.  like  other  Industries,  push  off  many  of  their 
legitimate  costs  of  operation  upon  government  and  the  general 
public.  Just  where  their  social  assets  lie  when  all  factors  are  con- 
sidered perhaps  Mr.  Adams  can  tell  us.  His  assumptions  that  gov- 
ernmental research  does  not  pay  while  privately  financed  research 
does  pay  is  of  the  sanie  logical  order  as  his  theory  that  private 
^enterprise  succeeds  through  its  own  exclusive  efforts. 

In  February  1935  Chemical  Industries  reported  that  one  large 
chemical  company  had  more  than  130  new  products  ready  to  place 
on  the  market.  But  the  results  of  its  research  could  not  be  given 
to  the  public  because,  at  the  moment,  there  was  no  profit  in  it. 
However,  the  results  of  governmental  research  are  given  freely  to 
the  public  at  all  times,  regardless  of  profit,  and  research  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pays  500  percent  dividends  on  the  money 
Invested. 

The  Oregon  Farmer  for  March  21,  1935,  reported  that  the  State's 
small  investment  of  $88,000  in  agricultural  research — to  be  com- 
pared with  the  $120,000,000  average  cash  income  of  Oregon  farm- 
ers— paid  the  handsome  dividend  of  $10,000,000,  or  10.000  percent. 
Only  26  percent  of  this  money  Invested  in  research  came  from  State 
funds;  most  of  the  rest  was  Federal  Government  contribution. 
That  looks  like  good  retiim  on  Investment. 

Great  corporations  also  spend  on  research.  Science  Service.  In 
April  1938.  declared  that  Industry  spent  1.7  percent  of  its  gross 
annual  Income,  some  $250,000,000,  on  research;  agriculture  spent 
only  thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  its  gross  annual 
Income  on  research,  or  about  $35,600,000.  In  terms  of  population, 
the  total  for  research  expended  in  these  two  fields  is  about  $2  per 
person  p>er  year.     Industry  plows  back  a  cent  per  dollar  grossed. 

RETABOINC    SCIENTIFIC    PROGRESS 

But  whereas  private  Industry  uses  research  very  largely  to  sup- 
press the  results,  to  obtain  control  over  rivals,  or  to  perfect  some 
qiiasi-fraudulent  product  or  device  with  which  to  mulct  the  public, 
governmental  research  Is  on  the  level,  and  its  results  are  available 
to  the  general  public  at  all  times.  Read  Bernhard  J.  Stern's  con- 
tribution to  the  National  Resources  Committee  report  issued  in 
June  1937. 

You  will  find  that  great  corporations  regularly  suppress  Inventive 
and  research  genius  rather  than  encouraging  it  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  Bell  System  alone  suppressed  3.400  patents  unused  in 
order  to  forestall  competition,  making  public  convenience  second- 
ary. Only  12  out  of  75  most  important  inventions  l)etween  1889  and 
1929  resulted  from  corporation  research.  Louis  D.  Brandels  showed 
In  1912  that  huge  corporations  are  essentially  nonprogressive.  Ket- 
tering, of  General  Motors,  said  in  1927  that  bankers  regarded  research 
as  dangerous. 

Monopoly  stays  the  hand  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  de- 
spite all  Its  lovely  research  laboratories.  Government  research  can 
afford  to  be  free  from  such  restraint.  This  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  greatest  research  institution  ever  financed  by  any  Government, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet.  instead  of  taking 
patriotic  pride  in  it.  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  citizens,  like  Mr. 
Adams,  prefer  to  malign  and  ridicule  it. 

Very  slight  understanding  of  our  agricultural  problem  indicates 
that  Mr.  Adams'  has  no  conception  whatever  of  the  relation  of  this 
Department  to  the  Industry  it  serves.  He  completely  misunder- 
stands and  distorts  Its  function. 

Agriculture  was  long  a  region  of  rampant  private  initiative  and 
pure  private  enterprise.  Land  was  cleared,  the  soil  was  mined,  the 
forests  were  destroyed,  and  the  individual  farmer  moved  on.  He 
conserved  neither  the  riches  of  the  earth  nor  the  water  supply. 
Seeking  increased  profits  he  disregarded  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources  altogether;  he  cleared  and  cultivated  acreage  that 
should  have  been  reserved  for  forests  and  grass. 

Naturally  fiood  and  rain  followed;  wind  and  water  erosion  fol- 
lowed. The  Great  War  led  to  speculation  in  agricultural  land 
values  and  to  clearing  and  cultivating  of  yet  new  acreage  for  the 
foreign  market.  Loans  helped  extend  this  foreign  market  for  a  while 
after  the  war.  Then  came  the  collapse.  The  export  market  dis- 
appeared but  overproduction  of  agricultvual  products  continued. 
Land  values  were  deflated.  Farmers — many  of  whom  were  specu- 
lators and  many  of  wliom  were  depending  upon  land  which  cotild 


under  no  normal  circumstances 
of  course. 

But  what  this  long  rein  of  privatt 
it  had  accomplished,  must  now  slow 
nationally   planned   agency    which 
scientific  lines.     It   coxild   not   always 
often  to  do  what  farmers  or  their 
its  own  better  Judgment.    It  had  ta 
people,  and  try  to  apply  scientific 
same  time. 

Already  Washington  and  Jefferso;  i 
in   their    day.     Even    then    rampan 
mining  the  soil  and  passing  on.  leavi  ig 
ciiltural  individualism  produced  this 
erations.     The  ruin  cannot  quickly 
scientific  stratagems  devised — often 
ence — by    a    Government     department 
operation. 
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prov  de  them  a  living — were  ruined. 


Industry  had  done,  the  ruin 

y  but  surely  be  remedied  by  a 

1  noved    along   well-thought-out 

do  what  was  best.     It  had 

(Congressmen  demanded  against 

perform  research,  educate  the 

knowledge  all  at  one  and  the 

were  complaining  of  erosion 
individualistic    farmers   were 
a  ruined  countryside.     Agri- 
catastrophe  after  many  gen- 
be  remedied  by  the  planned, 
with  much  political  Interfer- 
organlzed    for    long-time 
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We  come  finally  to  the  ultimate 


private  corporations  shower  upon     is.     They  provide  safe  Invest 


ment  and  corporations  pay  taxes. 
John  T.  Flynn's  Graft  in  Business 
People's  Money?  If  he  has.  how  can 
corporations  steal  from  the  public 


Ijeen    financed    out    of    current 
used  simply  to  buy  the  bonds 


lepay  In  taxes?  How  can  he  dlsreg)  rd  the  fact  that  such  corpora 
tlons  themselves  operate  on  a  very  fide  tax  base  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  despoil  educational  and  re  iigious  institutions  as  well  as 
widows  and  orphans  in  their  exp  oltations?  For  they  will  sell 
"securities"  of  no  value  to  anyone  w  lo  can  buy. 

Brandels  proved  that  while  ban:  Lers  levy  what  are  essentially 
huge  taxes  on  the  general  public  the  f  do  little  or  nothing  in  return. 
They  do  not  provide  funds  for  inqustry  till  industry  finds  itself 
a  gold  mine;  then  they  step  in, 
enormous  fees,  and  walk  out — ofteh  owning  all.  No  one  escapet 
taxes  on  loans  and  bonds.  Banker:  are  never  initiators  according 
to  him. 

Brandels  tells  how  in  14  years  erfding  June  30.  1912,  the  Union 
Pacific  issued  "sectxrities"  amount!  ng  to  nearly  $400,000,000,  yet 
none  of  this  money  was  needed  s^d  all  construction  work  and 
improvement  could  easily  have 
income.    Nearly  the  entire  sum  waj 

and   stocks   of   other   railroads.    T  lis   sort   of   manipulation   was 
generally  followed  in  private  enter  irlse. 

Fl>-nn  shows  that  what  Governm  nt  would  regard  as  gross  mal- 
feasance In  office  on  the  part  of  a;  i  official  is  simply  the  regular, 
ordinary,  everyday,  supposedly  dec^t  conduct  of  men  in  private 
enterprise.  There  trvisted  officials 
prises  they  do  not  own  in  such  maimer  as  to  pour  Into  their  own 
pockets  money  that  rightfully  bel<  ngs  to  stockholders  or  to  the 
public. 

They  will  form  dummy  companledwith  dummy  directors  and  offi- 
cers. They  will  add  enormous  suits  to  their  salaries  in  the  form 
of  surreptlt lotos  bonuses  about  whii  h  stockholders  go  uninformed. 
They  will  make  deals  with  banks  '  .hereby  large  profits  are  made 
inside  by  buying  and  selling  of  the 
directors  of  corporations  they  will 
another  in  a  way  no  government 
officials. 

Employees  of  companies  shamelesily  pare  off  their  graft, 
engineers  are  bribed  to  defeat  sue  cessful  tests  of  a  competitor's 
machines.  Deals  are  made  in  the  bi  lying  of  raw  materials  that  pay 
certain  company  officials  well  but  a  iways  defraud  the  public, 
whole  of  private  business  takes  p 
perfectly  respectable,  upright,  Chrl  >tlan  gentlemen  can  with  Im- 
punity and  even  dignity  carry  on  (  eals  that  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  companies  and 
graft  is  trivial  by  comparison. 

Are  the  professional  detractors  df  our  Government  and  all  Its 
works  actually  ignorant  of  these  th:  ogs? 
be.  .Obviously  no  government  is  per  ect.  None  ever  can  be  so  long  as 
fallible  human  beings  operate  it.  B  it  it  is  generally  less  costly  and 
more  efficient  than  private  enterpr  se.  It  serves  more  needs  well. 
It  provides  far  greater  "social  asse^."  to  use  Mr.  Adams'  phrase. 
More  than  that,  it  is  only  ourselve  i,  for  we  can  change  and  mold 
our  government  as  we  will. 

Moreover,  all  business  and  Indtjstry,  whether  called  public  or 
private,  is  supported  in  last  anal]  sis  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Just  so  surely  as  some  of  us  pay  taxes,  all  cf  us  pay  a  sales  tax 
on  goods  consumed  to  finance  rese)  jch.  processing,  packaging,  ad- 
vertising, labor  ccsts.  and  profits  fur  private  enterprise.  We  con- 
tribute Just  as  surely  and  Just  as  H  ivoluntarily  to  the  gas.  electric, 
and  telephone  companies  as  to  tl  e  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Government  is  not  more  but  far  ess  likely  to  waste  our  money 
utterly  than  some  private  enterprise 

Large-scale  enterprise  always  teids  to  outrun  the  moral  and 
mental  stature  of  the  men  who  dir  ?ct  It.  This  tendency  is  as  ap- 
parent in  government  as  In  prlvai  e  enterprise,  only  the  govern- 
ment is  always  under  more  rigid  scrutiny  and  supervision  than 
private  enterprise.  The  public  bo:h  expects  and  demands  It  to 
live  up  to  standards  it  does  not  expect  from  private  enterprise. 
Its  operations  are  so  much  more  11  ible  to  be  made  public  quickly 
than  those  of  privately  managed  coi  porations. 

The  only  question  to  be  answen  d  is  this:  Is  the  organization, 
public  or  private,  efficient  in  meetin  g  needs  and  quick  to  sense  and 


boon  Mr.  Adams  depicts  that 


Has   he   read    such   books   as 

or  Louis  D.   Brandels*  Other 

he  ignore  the  fact  that  private 

far  more  than  they  can  ever 


stock  of  parent  companies.  As 
throw  business  from  one  to 
would   tolerate  in   its  higher 


Factory 


the  stockholders.    Government 
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meet  new  needs  as  they  arise?  Every  great  organization  should 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  people,  not  so  much  the  needs  cer- 
tain thinkers  believe  the  people  ought  to  have.  Does  this  organiza- 
tion, whatever  it  Is.  efficiently  fill  that  function? 

Business  asks  to  be  let  alone.  It  deplores  Government  Interfer- 
ence. That  is  all  Ironic  when  we  remember  It  is  business  and  in- 
dustry who  always  Initially  demand  governmental  Interference  or 
this  would  not  occur.  Government  continirously  subsidizes  busi- 
ness and  private  Industry,  sometimes  directly  as  in  the  case  of 
loans,  sometimes  indirectly  as  in  the  case  of  building  highways 
for  automobile  manufacturers'  wares. 

We  have  long  directly  subsidized  air  lines  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  subsidize  publishers  by  giving  them  a  low  second-class 
mall  rate.  Government  subsidizes  by  granting  licenses,  patents, 
trade-marks,  and  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
the  last  really  establishing  monopolies.  Tariffs  and  price-protective 
measures  operate  as  subsidies.  The  Government  housing  progrsun 
subsidized  the  building  industry.  Govemmentally  financed  relief 
subsidizes  all  industry. 

The  "income  security"  and  "lay-off  benefit"  plans  announced  by 
General  Motors  in  the  press  November  15,  1938.  offer  a  first  faint- 
hearted step  on  the  road  to  the  assumption  of  its  social  obligations 
by  a  great  private  bureaucracy.  But  note  that  the  first-mentioned 
plan  guarantees  the  worker  only  60  percent  of  his  standard  weekly 
earnings  the  jrear  around,  while  the  second  provides  but  40  percent, 
and  that  only  to  the  equivalent  of  72  hours'  work  at  the  employee'! 
last  hourly  wage. 

Both  advances  are  to  be  repaid  later  in  work.  During  this  time,  as 
well  as  when  the  "benefit"  is  in  effect,  the  employee's  income  is 
obviously  reduced.  In  that  that  average  Income  barely  if  at  all 
enables  him  to  sustain  a  reasonable  standard  of  livelihood  when 
paid  in  full,  any  reduction  in  It  still  amounts  to  a  call  upon  the 
community  for  doles  to  the  corporation  which  might  as  well  be 
called  taxes. 

All  Is  not  good  in  government,  but  all  Is  not  bad,  either.  All  Is 
not  bad  in  private  enterprise,  but  much  is.  Both  institutions 
often  serve  us  poorly,  but  the  latter  much  more  frequently  than 
the  former.  The  sooner  Americans  learn  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  their  Government  and  the  multitude  of  services  it  ren- 
ders them,  the  better  for  them,  and  the  more  quickly  government 
will  improve.  It  is  well  enough  to  appreciate  our  "debt  to  big 
business."  but  to  do  so  Intelligently  and  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
private  enterprise  has  already  defrauded  us  of  enough  to  pay  the 
Federal  debt  and  leave  a  big  margin  besides. 


The  Vanishing  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9, 1939 


LETTER  FROM  THEO.  SAMPSON,  OF  McVILLE,  N.  DAK. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
and  the  country  may  have  first-hand  information  about  con- 
ditions on  farms  in  North  Dakota,  I  desire  to  present  here- 
with a  statement  recently  sent  me  by  Mr.  Theo.  Sampson, 
of  McVille,  N.  Dak.: 

McViLu:.  N.  Dak.,  April  5.  1939. 
To  Hon.  U.  L.  Buroick  and  to  Other  Friends  of  the  Farmer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Messrs:  We.  the  farmers,  are  fast  becoming  a  vanishing  race.  We 
are  t>elng  apparently  eliminated.  Graun  prices  are  Impossible.  We 
are  Just  only  hanging  on,  as  it  were,  as  we,  in  North  Dakota  any- 
way, are  absolutely  busted  and  broke.  Unless  something  is  done  In 
the  line  of  scaling  down  land  debts  to  something  like  the  worth  of 
the  land  now  and  giving  us  a  low  Interest  and  also  a  long  time  to 
pay,  we  will  siirely  have  to  let  the  land  go  and  quit  farming  in  favor 
of  the  relief  mllhons. 

I  will  state,  as  an  example,  my  own  case.  I  have  180  acres  of  land. 
There  was  due  the  Federal  Lank  Bank  $1,951  last  fall  on  a  combined 
commissioner  loon  and  land  bank  loan.  I  managed  to  pay  $100 
covering  interest;  also  paid  taxes,  as  we  had  no  crop  last  year.  Find 
by  comparison  with  the  prices  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  received 
for  their  land  sales  last  year  (a  trifle  over  $11  per  acre)  that  I  might 
as  well  let  the  Federal  Land  Bank  have  the  land,  as  it  is  not  worth 
more  than  I  owe  them.  Also  find  that  on  account  of  a  series  of  dry 
yean  without  any  income  that  buildings  have  become  run  down 
and  badly  In  need  of  paint,  etc..  so  that  the  average  farm  will  need 
at  least  an  average  of  $1,000  to  put  buildings  t>ack  in  shape.  let 
alone  replacement  of  all  our  now  worn-out  machinery.  Suggest 
pressure  be  applied  to  the  Federal  loan  systems  that  debts  be  cut  in 


half  and  long-term  loans  and  low  interest  also  be  allowed  us  so  as 
to  start  the  ball  rolling  on  State  and  private  land  debts.  If  nothing 
is  done,  stirely  we  farmers  will  become  as  the  Indians,  a  vanishing 
race. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  bring  forward  is  seed  loans.  This  is 
another  dark,  sinister  shadow  hanging  over  us.  Why  not  let  the 
seed  loans  be  worked  out  on  making  feeder  roads  and  other  roads 
in  each  township  and  graveling  roads  in  fall-winter  period — some 
each  year  until  paid?  Twenty-five  percent  would  likely  have  to  be 
allowed  out  of  earnings  for  feed  and  expenses  In  cash.  This  could 
be,  say,  half  taken  over  by  townships  or  county  or  State— the  expense 
money,  I  mean.  The  farmer,  I  am  certain,  would  be  pleased  to  pay 
them  this  way. 

Respectfully  submitted.  . 

Trxo.  Saicpsoic. 

Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  10  (legislatit^e  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BAINBRIDGE  COLBY  BEFORE  THE  OOU- 
BflTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  most  able,  informative,  and  inter- 
esting statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Bainbridge  Colby 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  provided  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  Mr.  Colby  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
May  4  and  so  greatly  was  I  impressed  by  his  statement  that 
I  desire  its  publication  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
will  recall,  the  Honorable  Bainbridge  Colby  was  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  where  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  on  the  grave  questions  which  the  committee  is  consid- 
ering, that  I  bring  you  no  rounded  thesis  of  my  own  as  to  how 
these  questions  should  be  answered.  I  am  quite  aware  tnat  I 
have  not  the  certain  or  complete  answers.  I  have  scnne  thoughts, 
however,  which  in  your  patient  canvass  of  all  points  of  view.  I 
am  perhaps  Justified  In  submitting  to  your  consideration.  I  would 
do  so,  however,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  differing  opinions. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  considerable  portions  of 
the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee.  One  cannot  fail  to  be 
Impressed  with   your  sincerity  and  open-mindedness. 

In  the  statements  submitted  to  you  the  new  attitude  of  con- 
cern to  the  point  of  intervention  in  any  conflict,  however  remote, 
which  some  well-meaning  persons  would  like  to  see  this  country 
adopt,  finds  Its  reflection,  despite  the  complete  departure  It  would 
involve  from  our  history  and  traditions.  This  viewpoint,  when 
revealed,  has  been  stated  with  caution  and  qualification,  but  it 
exists,  and  there  are  signs  that  among  certain  elements  In  our 
population  it  has  made  a  dangerous  degree  of  headway.  It  Is  In 
the  fashion  which  became  prevalent  with  us  after  the  Great  War 
to  encourage  grandiose  schemes  for  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  peace.  Modest  proixjsals  for  relieving  tensions  in  narrower 
fields  have  lost  their  attraction.  Varloxis  formulas  have  been 
advanced  and  earnestly  argued.  The  hasty  reliance  placed  In 
them  has  served  to  weaken  respect  and  support  for  the  gradual 
and  unobtrusive  Improvement  of  international  relations  In  prac- 
tical ways.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  the  best  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  folly  of  this  easy  type  of  approach. 

The  American  people,  having  falsely  been  told  that  ova  effort  to 
preserve  our  neutrality  got  us  into  the  war,  have  been  driven  In 
their  perplexity  to  measures  which  are  designed  to  InstUate  the 
United  States  from  all  contact  with  beUigerent  powers,  but  whlcli 
are  Ukely  to  have  quite  different  effects. 

Without  precisely  knowing  the  Identity  of  the  combatants  or  the 
issues  of  the  war  we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  but  to  participate.  E^iropean  nations  are  seeking  to  enlist  us 
in  the  name  of  the  higher  morality  In  their  perpetual  feuds.  It  is 
even  argued  that  as  neutrality  failed  to  keep  us  out  of  war  In  1917, 
unneutrality  must  perforce  become  the  national  policy. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  only  alternative  to  belliger- 
ency Is  neutrahty — neutrality  as  understood  in  tatemational  law. 
If  there  is  no  such  thing  left  as  neutraUty,  it  will  be  dilftcult,  indeed. 
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to  find  a  tenable  footing  for  any  policy  of  noninvolvement  In  a  gen- 
eral war.  and  noninvolvement  In  such  a  war  Is  the  fixed  resolve  and 
purpose  of  our  people. 

This  Is  the  avowed  object  of  each  of  the  resolutions  and  bills 
referred  to  your  committee  and  the  unquestioned  purpose  of  their 
respective  sponsors.  We  Intend  to  keep  out  of  war.  How  shall  it  be 
dene?  With  the  proposals  before  you.  which  will  you  recommend  as 
best  calculated  to  achieve  this  objective? 

As  your  chaiiman.  Senator  Pittman,  put  It.  "The  question  be- 
fore this  committee  is  whether  we  are  going  to  legislate  at  all.  and 
If  so,  which  one  of  the  alternatives  we  are  going  to  accept."  Sen- 
ator PrrTMAN  then  proceeded  to  state  these  alternatives  with 
admirable  clarity,  namely: 

(1)  To  add  all  materials  directly  used  In  war  to  our  Embargo 
Act  and  maintain  our  Embargo  Act. 

(2)  To  place  all  such  materials  on  the  cash-and-carry  plan. 

(3)  To  give  greater  discretion  to  the  President  with  regard  to 
these  questions. 

(4)  To  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act  and  rely  on  International  law. 
It  would  be  needless  repetition  with  the  ground  so  well  covered 

in  your  previous  hearings,  to  examine  further  the  text  of  the  bills 
and  resolutions  before  you. 

One  would  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  arms,  munitions,  and 
implements  of  war  In  peacetimes  as  well  as  during  hostilities. 
Another  would  give  Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  th3  right 
to  decide  whether  a  state  of  war  exists.  Another  would  enforce 
rigorous  restrictions  upon  American  citizens  and  shipping.  An- 
other would  give  the  President  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
belligerents  in  the  placing  of  embargoes  on  war  materials  other 
than  implements  of  war.  and  then  there  Is  the  very  important 
measure  proposed  by  Senator  Pittman,  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  Incidents  occurring  or  situations  arising  that 
would  bring  us  into  conflict  with  belligerent  powers,  and  to  this 
end  suspending  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  which  hitherto 
we  have  regarded  with  Jeaioiosy  and  supported  to  the  point  of 
war. 

The  difficulty  I  see  In  these  proposals  is  that  it  Is  Impossible  to 
forecast  or  determine  their  effect  upon,  or  the  construction  they 
win  receive  from,  other  nations  who  are  at  war.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  of  international  law  that  the  measure  of  a  neutral's  obli- 
gations is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  international  law  and  nowhere 
else. 

As  a  result  of  centuries  of  wars  this  group  of  principles  was 
evolved  by  which  belligerents  and  neutrals  achieved  some  reason- 
ably definite  guides  to  the  conduct  of  their  reciprocal  relations  on 
land  and  sea.  The  adoption  of  these  rules  has  been  regarded 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  victory  for  clvlll2atlon  over 
brute  force,  for  law  over  anarchy.  Belligerents  had  an  Incentive 
to  observe  them  in  order  to  hold  down  claims  and  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  adding  to  the  list  of  their  enemies;  neutrals,  in  order  not 
to  expose  themselves  to  legitimate  criticism,  damages,  and  attack, 
and  not  to  risk  plunging  their  people  into  war. 

The  duties  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be  either 
^ipanded  or  contracted  by  national  legislation,  and  a  nation  seek- 
ing to  avoid  Involvement  as  a  belligerent  cannot  shelter  itself  xuader 
the  plea  that  its  own  legislation  either  permits  or  enforces  acts  or 
omissions  not  recognized  by  international  law  as  pertaining  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  neutrai. 

One  of  my  misgivings  as  to  the  measures,  with  a  single  exception, 
before  your  committee  is  that  they  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
formed  purpose  to  discriminate  between  belligerents.  Their  cpera- 
tlon  and  effect  will  be  favorable  to  one  set  of  belligerents  and 
lufavorable  to  the  other.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  say  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  such  a  result. 
Too  much  has  been  said  by  persons  in  official  station  and  others 
defending  the  proposed  legislation  because  of  such  restilt  to  make 
denial  possible  or  explanation  easy. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  quote  from  an  Executive  order 
Issued  on  March  10.  1904.  when  John  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State: 

"All  officials,  clvU,  military,  and  naval,  are  hereby  directed  not 
only  to  observe  the  President's  proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the 
pending  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  but  also  to  abstain  from 
either  action  or  speech  which  can  legitimately  cause  irritation  to 
either  of  the  combatants. 

"A  war  inevitably  Increases  and  Inflames  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  combatants  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  injury  or  slight  by 
outsiders. 

"It  Is  always  unfortunate  to  bring  Old  World  antipathies  or 
Jealousies  Into  our  life,  or  by  speech  or  conduct  to  excite  anger 
and  resentment  toward  our  Nation  in  friendly  foreign  lands:  but 
in  a  government  employee,  whose  official  position  makes  him  In 
some  sense  the  representative  of  the  people,  the  mischief  of  such 
actions  is  greatly  increased." 

The  true  concept  of  neutrality  was  expressed  by  one  of  our 
Federal  coiui^  In  a  famous  case,  often  quoted:  "The  idea  of  a  neu- 
tral nation  impUes  two  nations  at  war,  and  a  third  in  friendship 
with  both." 

Or.  as  John  Qulncy  Adams  expressed  it,  when  Secretary  of  State. 
In  a  set  of  formal  instructions  to  United  States  ministers:  "By  the 
usual  principles  of  international  law,  the  state  of  neutrality  recog- 
nizes the  cause  of  both  parties  to  the  contest  as  just — that  is,  it 
avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest." 

This  may  be  abhcarent  doctrine  to  the  ptire  moralist  or  the 
agitated  sentimentalist,   but   anything   short  of  it  points   toward 


Intervention,  a  course   of  conduct 


which  is  tantamount  to  bel- 


ligerency, and  almost  certain  Involvement  In  war 


It  is  said  that  many  believe  that 
have  the  will  to  keep  out  of  war. 
if  we  are  Intent  upon  intervention, 
And  ourselves  tinable  to  compress 
tiallty  of  conduct  and  practice  en  Jo 

This  necessary  impartiality  Is  nc  t,  however.  Incompatible  with 
sympathy  with  one  and  antipathy  t  award  the  other  belligerent,  so 
long  as  such  sympathy  and  antlpath  ?  are  not  converted  Into  action 
violative  of  impartial  application  of 
public  opinion  and   the  press  of  a 


we  can  keep  out  of  war  If  we 
^ut  we  cannot  keep  out  of  war 
albeit  indirect  or  covert,  and 
)ur  actions  within  the  impar- 
ned  by  international  law. 


the  rules  of  neutrality.     Thus, 
neutral   state  may  show  their 


sympathy  to  one  party  or  another  w  thout  violating  neutrality,  but 
authorities  differ  as  to  such  display  by  a  government — the  leading 
German  authorities  taking  the  posi  ion  that  a  government  is  held 
to  a  stricter  rule. 

In  connection  with  this  all-Imp  jrtant  duty  of  maintaining  a 
sincere  Impartiality,  I  cannot  but  :  eel  that  the  advocates  of  the 
cash-and-carry  plan  are  placing  en  ;lrely  too  much  reliance  upon 
the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  obtaii  ling  in  our  ports  munitions  or 
other  goods  useful  in  war  does  net  constitute  unneutral  service 
because  nominally  at  least  the  prlvl  ege  is  available  to  both  bellig- 
erents or  groups  of  belligerents,  ar  d  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  cne  group  of  bel  llgerents  controls  the  sea  and 
could  profit  under  this  plan,  whlU  the  other  group,  lacking  the 
means  of  transport  or  purchase,  would  be  unable  to  benefit  by  our 
Impartiality.  For  one  thing,  we  ha  ve  said  too  much  in  advocacy 
of  this  plan  as  being  beneficial  to  i  me  belligerent  group  to  main- 
tain with  good  face  or  conscience  the  neutral  character  of  this 
course  on  our  part. 

Furthermore.  In  this  connection  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the 
principle  stated  by  Dr.  John  Basset.  Moore,  whom  I  regard  as  the 
foremost  contemporary  authority  or  International  law.  The  state- 
ment, contained  In  his  Classic  Digest  (vol.  VII,  p.  860),  is  as 
follows: 

"The  view  that  a  neutral  may  pei  mit  unneutral  acts  to  be  com- 
mitted within  its  territory,  provlde<  It  extends  permission  to  both 
belligerents,  is  now  obsolete.  It  I  ;  obvious  that,  although  such 
permission  was  impartially  offered,  t  might  be  of  immense  use  to 
one  belligerent  and  of  none  to  the  other." 

This  principle  should  be  viewed  n  connection  with  another  to 
the  effect  that  a  state,  if  It  comml  s  acts  asslstful  to  the  military 
operations  of  one  of  the  enemies  as  against  the  other,  will  be  con- 
strued as  intending  the  reasonable  results  of  its  acts  and  may  be 
treated  as  a  belligerent. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  cafih-and-<  arry  plan  will  not  prove  prac- 
tical. It  presents  difficulties  of  enf(  rcement,  and  there  is  a  widely 
shared  feeling  that  it  would  grievjusly  damage  American  trade. 
Besides,  in  the  selection  of  commod  ties  for  the  .special  list,  an  un- 
neutral President  might  conceivabl;  ■  aid  or  injure  one  side,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  expose  the  Un  ted  States  to  the  charges  and 
consequences  of  unneutrality. 

■  I  hear  it  said  that  there  is  no  loi  ger  any  international  law,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  avoid  Involvement  in  war  we  must  have  recourse 
to  improvised  and  as  yet  untested  f  Drmulas.  which  It  Is  lioped  will 
practically  remove  every  exposed  !  urface  of  our  commercial  life 
from  the  reach  of  belligerent  resen  :ment.  But  we  may  find  that 
we  have  consigned  our  shipping  to  lisuse.  transferred  the  trade  of 
our  citizens  to  foreign  competitors,  and  tindermined  our  domestic 
economy,  discovering  too  late  that  c  ur  new  and  ingenious  formulas 
have  not  worked  as  expected. 

The  principles  of  International  law,  despite  the  opinion  In  some 
quarters  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  paj  t,  may  nevertheless  be  tellingly 
Invoked  to  show  the  unneutrality  cf  our  new  procedure.  We  may 
be  reminded  that  the  principles  conceding  neutral  rlght-s  are 
based  upon  the  neutral's  strict  abstention  from  the  conflict  and 
observance  of  genuine  Impartiality  between  belligerents.  We  may 
further  be  reminded  that  under  In  emational  law  each  belligerent 
is  privileged  to  regard  any  departuri  from  this  duty  of  Impartiality 
as  unfriendly  and  exposing  the  offending  neutral  to  legitimate 
attack. 

If  we  reply  that  these  new  laws  of  ours  were  adopted  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  hi  ive  suffered  no  change  subse- 
quently. It  may  be  brought  to  ou  •  attention  that  the  status  of 
neutrality  does  not  arise  until  he  outbreak  of  war,  and  la 
unaffected  by  anything  done  prior  to  such  outbreak. 

If  we  assume  the  nonexistence  <  f  international  law  because  of 
its  unpunished  violations  during  t  le  last  war,  we  may  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  It  in  all  Its  r'.  gor  when  our  conduct  Is  chal- 
lenged under  Its  ancient  and  establ:  shed  rules. 

Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore  strongly  introverts  the  Idea  that  Inter- 
national law  has  ceased  to  exist  nerely  because  of  some  flagrant 
violations  which  it  suffered  in  the  li  te  war. 

"It  has  never  heretofore  been  supposed  that,  when  belligerents 
violate  international  law,  they  be]  leve  they  are  destroying  It  or 
depriving  It  of  Its  obligatory  force.  It  Is  a  maxim  of  the  common 
law  that  in  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent;  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  laws  cease  to  exU  t.  On  the  contrary,  the  maxim 
merely  recognizes  the  fact  that.  In  xn  armed  struggle,  the  exertion 
of  force  is  likely  to  be  carried  beyc  nd  ordinary  legal  bounds." 

No  authority  on  international  law,  he  continues,  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  violations  of  interna ti<  nal  law  will  destroy  it.  Then 
he  adds,  drawing  from  his  6  year; '  experience  as  a  judge  of  the 
Permanent   Court   of   Internationa     Justice,   that   he    never   odo« 
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heard  the  suggestion  from  any  quarter  that  international  law  as 
It  existed  before  the  late  war,  had  ceased  to  be  In  force,  or  that 
existing  law  was  to  be  looked  for  In  the  violations  of  that  law  during 
the  war.  whether  the  violations  were  conunitteed  by  the  victors 
or  by  the  vanquished. 

'Tf  our  Government  has  at  any  time  acted  upon  the  contrary 
supposition,  it  has  done  a  most  unadvised  and  most  unjvistlfied 
thing,  for  which  no  support  can  be  found  In  anything  outside  of 
propagandist  publications  by  persons  who  either  do  not  know 
international  law  or  who  are  incapable  of  stating  it  correctly." 

In  speaking  of  the  law  of  neutrality  he  speaks  of  the  post-war 
conference  at  The  Hague  in  the  winter  of  1923,  to  make  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  activities  of  aircraft  and  radio  in  time  of 
war.  Dr.  Moore  presided  over  this  conference  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States.  Prance.  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands,  whose  delegates  were  acting 
tuider  the  instructions  of  their  respective  governments.  The  re- 
port of  the  conference  shows  that  It  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
definition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  t>elllgerents  and  of  neutrals 
in  time  of  war,  and  that  It  treated  as  still  exlslng  the  Land  War 
Neutrality  Convention,  the  Convention  for  the  Adaptation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  to  Maritime  Warfare,  and  the  Convention  Con- 
cerning Neutral  Rights  and  Duties  in  Maritime  Warfare,  all  made 
at  TTie  Hague  In  1907.  and  important  chapters  In  international  law. 
The  idea  that  the  law  of  neutrality  had  become  obsolete  never 
was  broached  or  suspected. 

Indeed,  international  law  Is  judicially  administered  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  throughout  the  country  almost  every  day. 
Questions  of  allegiance  and  territorial  Jurisdiction,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  foreign  states  or  do  facto  governments,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  such  as  blockade  with  its  Incidents, 
call  for  decision  because  they  affect  the  right  of  sxiltors  in 
municipal  courts.  The  Courts  of  Admiralty  In  a  tr\ie  sense  are 
courts  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  law  of  nations  cmly.  The 
famous  English  Judge,  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  Cotirt  of  Admiralty, 
said  in  a  well-known  Judgment: 

"The  seat  of  Judicial  authority  Is  locally  here  according  to  the 
known  law  and  practice  of  nations,  but  the  law  Itself  has  no 
locaUty." 

And   an  even   more   famous   judge.   Lord   Mansfield,   said: 

"It  never  was  Imagined  that  the  property  of  foreign  subjects, 
taken  as  prize  on  the  high  seas,  could  be  affected  by  laws  peculiar 
to  this  country." 

As  for  the  opmlon  that  nations  are  bound  by  the  law  of  treaty 
only  and  that  there  is  no  other  law  of  nations.  Lord  Stowell  re- 
jected it  as  fit  only  for  Barbary  pirates.  I  may  add  that  American 
opinion,  whether  expressed  In  judicial  decisions,  in  Presidential 
messages  and  other  domestic  acts  of  state,  or  in  diplomatic  Inter- 
course, has  been  invariable  in  the  same  sense  ever  since  we 
became  a  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  great  body  of  custom  and  precedent, 
of  treaties  and  conventions,  of  weighty  opinions  and  authoritative 
court  decisions,  of  arbitral  awards  and  instructions  issued  by  civil- 
ized nations  fcM"  the  guidance  of  their  diplomatic  and  other  organs, 
of  histcvic  state  papers,  and  the  texts  of  historians  and  Jurists 
constitute  the  safest  guide  and  surest  fovuidatlon  for  national  policy 
and  legislation  In  so  lonsettled  a  time  as  the  present.  I  have  Indi- 
cated only  a  few  of  the  embarrassments  which  laws  enacted  in 
what  I  may  call  a  temper  of  improvisation  may  encounter.  Despite 
the  shortcomings  of  International  law,  there  is  no  other  code  ot 
International  conduct  and  procedure — none  so  embedded  In  the 
consciousness  and  practices  of  mankind,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  replace  with  anything  better. 

The  states  of  the  civilized  world  invariably  endeavor  to  answer 
any  reproach  of  a  departure  from  good  conduct  by  explanations 
showing  that  the  act  complained  of  Is  Justified  by  the  recognized 
rules  of  international  law.  Innumerable  public  acts,  affirmations, 
declarations,  and  conventions  prove  this.  On  the  other  hand,  never 
In  any  pubUc  official  act  of  the  present  age.  verbal  or  written,  has 
a  state  dared  to  declare  that  It  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
law  of  nations  and  Its  principles. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  third  of  the  alternative  pro- 
cedures as  stated  by  Senator  Pfttmak — "to  give  greater  discretion  to 
the  President  with  regard  to  these  questions." 

It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  discretion  already  vested  In  the 
President  under  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  excessive  and  dangerous,  and 
with  this  opinion  I  could  hardly  regard  with  approval  any  enlarge- 
ment of  discretion  such  as  is  sought  in  some  of  the  pending  meas- 
ures. I  say  this  with  no  implication  that  this  discretion  would  be 
abused  by  the  President,  but  it  is  too  great  a  burden  to  put  upon 
him  and  too  great  a  trust  to  be  reposed  In  any  individual. 

I  am  aware  that  the  power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Government  in  the  field  of  International  relations  has  been 
described  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  plenary  and  exclusive — a  power 
which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  Its  exercise  an  act  of  Con- 
gress: but  the  Supreme  Court,  in  declaring  the  breadth  of  this 
power,  saw  fit  to  add  the  following  words:  "But  which,  of  course, 
like  every  other  governmental  power,  must  be  exercised  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  vrarrant  at  least  for  the  Investigation 
by  Congress  of  the  extent  to  which  It  can  act  In  safeguarding  and 
preserving  the  expressed  grant  to  itself  of  the  power  to  declare  war. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  Congress 
should  have  the  exclusive  power  to  declare  wsir.  I  think  It  was 
their  intention  to  confide  the  decision  ot  this  momentous  issue  to 


the  r^xesentatlves  at  the  people  aiMl  to  no  mdlTldval.     Z  doubt 

if  any  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  envisioned  the 
grovrth  of  the  Presldenttal  discretion  or  had  the  slightest  realiza- 
tion that  the  determination  of  the  question  of  F>eace  or  war  for  the 
Nation  might  grow  out  of  Elxecutlve  acts  before  Congress  had  an 
opportiinlty  to  debate  the  question  or  even  to  sense  the  danger  of 
imj)endlng  war.  Many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion during  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  we  had  a  pain- 
ful illustration  of  the  consequences  of  Executive  improvidence  in 
the  prellminarlea  which  led  to  the  Mexican  War.  "The  President 
had  directed  our  armed  forces  Into  regions  neither  claimed  nor 
occupied  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  clearly  within  the  boundaries 
and  Jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  The  facts  of  the  situation  even  at  this 
point  were  not  fully  confided  to  Congress,  but  the  cry  went  up 
that  our  soldiers  were  In  a  perilous  situation  and  that  there  was  no 
esci^w  from  war.  Indeed,  that  we  were,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
at  war.  It  was  m  connection  vrlth  this  Incident  that  John  C.  Cal- 
houn made  his  memorable  stand  for  constitutional  procedure, 
asserting  that  even  if  we  were  determined  to  wage  war  against 
Mexico,  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  at  the  same  time  to  make 
vrar  against  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  control  of  Congress  over  the  question  at 
war  or  peace  was  never  Intended  to  be  qualified,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  discretion  enjoyed  by  anyone  or  lodged  anywhere,  with 
power  to  impair  this  exclusive  right  and  duty  which  resides  in 
Congress. 

Instead  of  enlarging  the  discretion  of  the  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  step  toward  preserving  the  constitutional  distri- 
bution of  power  to  reaffirm  congressional  control  of  this  great 
Issue  of  war  and  to  devise  legislation  to  safegtiard  It. 

War  today  springs  from  provocations,  Illegal  Interventions,  Ir- 
regula»i%nd  unsanctioned  hostilities,  punitive  or  Irritating  threats, 
by  legislation,  or  otherwise.  The  unchecked  discretion  of  a  single 
man  is  not  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  Nation's  peace  amid  a  field 
strewn  with  the  pitfalls  of  discretionary  tariffs,  embargoes,  '■estric- 
tions.  cations,  and  permissions  such  as  are  contained  In  some 
of  the  measures  proposed. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  our  histori- 
cal policy  of  abstention  from  E^iropean  or  other  foreign  wars. 

In  hours  of  confused  counsel  we  should  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
great  figures  of  our  history,  to  their  admonitions  as  to  national 
conduct.  Their  words  of  warning  have  received  unvarying  con- 
firmation from  the  course  of  world  events  and  from  our  national 
experience. 

I  su|7pose  nations,  as  well  as  men.  are  prone-  to  error.  But  If  we 
must  make  mistakes  we  should  try  to  make  new  ones  and  not 
repeat  old  ones. 

The  Interplay  of  motives,  the  ages  old  and  unquenchable  pas- 
sions, the  conflict  of  Interests,  the  babel  of  tongues,  the  tangle  of 
origins,  the  flux  of  power,  the  waverings  of  boundaries  In  Europe 
constitute  problems  beyond  our  understanding.  We  cannot  inter- 
vene In  them  with  benefit  to  E:urope  or  without  inevitable  disaster 
to  ourselves. 

I  was  reviewing  the  major  wars  which  have  been  waged  In  Europe 
during  the  period  since  the  foundation  of  our  country.  They 
number  24.     This  amounts  to  an  average  of  one  every  6  years. 

Allies  in  one  war  t>ecome  enemies  In  the  next.  E^igland  In  the 
Crimean  War  Was  the  ally  of  Prance  against  Russia  in  the  successftil 
attempt  to  prolong  Turkish  oppression  over  the  Balkans.  Its  victims 
then  being  the  very  nations  which  England  now  is  attempting  to 
forge  an  alliance  to  protect. 

The  United  States  is.  I  think,  the  last  nation  In  the  world  to  act 
upon  the  promptings  of  altruism  in  international  poUcy.  Altruism 
ceased  to  be  a  motive  in  Eluropean  poUcy.  or  even  a  pretense,  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Every  war  since  has  been 
a  struggle  for  power  or  territory,  dictated  exclusively  by  considera- 
tions of  immediate  national  self-interest. 

In  placing  embargoes  on  implements  of  war  and  permitting  the 
export  of  materials  necessary  In  their  mantifacture  we  are  certainly 
doing  an  Illogical  thing,  and  It  may  have  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  fc«x»8  of  aggression,  as  well  as  weakening  the  resistance  of  non- 
aggressor  states  with  whom  our  sympathies  may  run.  and  who  could 
derive  legitimate  help  from  us  through  the  operation  of  an  authentic 
neutrality  based  upon  the  general  acceptance  of  civilized  states. 

The  provisions  of  International  law  may  not  prove  in  them- 
selves, either  through  a  dispute  as  to  their  application  or  through 
a  defiance  of  them  on  the  part  of  belligerent  states,  a  source  of 
complete  protection.  But  we  shall  know  what  our  rights  are 
and  we  can  determine  in  each  Instance  what  degree  of  self- 
restraint  or  forbearance  we  can  afford  to  practice. 

Keeping  out  of  war  is  not  a  matter  of  sharpshootlng  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  this  or  that  specific  danger  point.  It  depends  upon 
our  will  to  keep  out  of  war.  And  that  in  turn  depends  upon  o\ir 
willingness  to  pay  the  price  In  tolerance  and  patience,  quickened 
by  the  realization  that  nothing  is  so  costly,  so  engulflngly  dis- 
astrous, so  immeastirable  a  calamity  as  war;  that  nothing  is  so 
unpredictable  as  to  its  consequences,  and  that  perhaps  no  con- 
tribution we  can  make  to  the  steadying  of  this  unhappy  world 
and  to  the  recovery  of  sanity  in  the  mutual  dealings  of  peoples, 
is  to  be  compared  in  Importance  vrtth  the  preservation  of  our 
free  institutions  and  the  foundations  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Here,  at  least,  a  disillusioned  and  chastened  world  may  find  a 
new  starting  point  for  economic  reconstruction  and  the  rational 
ordering  of  its  life,  when  the  madness  of  the  destroyers  shall 
have  passed. 
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Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS.  OP  NEBRASKA,  AND 
HON.  JOHN  N.  GARNER 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norris]  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation to  the  Vice  President  of  a  gavel  made  from  the 
timber  of  the  house  erected  on  the  first  homestead  taken 
under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1863.  and  the  address  of  the  Vice 
President  in  receiving  the  gavel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY     HON.    GEORGE     W.     NORRIS.    OP    NEBRASKA 

My  dear  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  am  charged  by  my  people  wltb  a 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable  task.  There  lies  within  the  limits  of 
Nebraska  the  first  homestead  that  was  ever  taken  under  the 
national  homestead  law.  a  law  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  a  law  by  which  this  qxiarter  section  of 
land,  homesteaded  by  Daniel  Freeman,  of  Nebisska.  was  set  aside 
as  the  Homestead  National  Monument  of  America.  The  object  of 
this  law  was  that  this  tract  of  land  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  should  be  set  aside  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  preserve 
for  posterity  a  proper  memorial  emblematical  of  the  hardships  of 
the  pioneer  life  through  which  the  early  settlers  passed  In  the 
settlement,  cviltivatlon,  and  development  of  the  great  West.  Under 
this  law  most  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  was  settled.  It  la 
Intended  that  this  homestead  shall  become  a  musexmi  in  which  the 
literature,  the  Implements  of  agriculture,  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  anjrthlng  of  historical  value  peculiar  to  the  pioneer 
period,  through  which  western  settlers  had  to  pass  in  winning  the 
great  West,  shall  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Daniel  Freeman,  the  man  who  made  this  original  entry,  was  a 
soldier  In  the  Union  Army.  He  was  In  Nebraska  on  official  business 
connected  with  his  service.  The  homestead  law  went  into  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  1863.  Mr.  Freeman  was  ordered  back  to  his 
command  In  St.  Louis.  The  land  office  at  Brownville,  Nebr.,  would 
not  open  until  about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lf=t.  If 
Freeman  waited  until  the  land  ofiQce  opened,  he  feared  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  him  to  reach  his  command  at  the  designated  time. 

The  night  before  the  land  office  was  to  open  there  was  a  dance  at 
Brownville  attended  by  a  great  many  people  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  district  to  file  on  homesteads  as  soon  as  the  land 
office  opened.  The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  land  office  attended 
this  dance.  Daniel  Freeman  was  there.  He  knew  that  when  the 
office  opened  in  the  morning  there  would  be  a  long  file  of  applicants, 
and  it  would  probably  be  Impossible  for  him  to  make  his  filing  until 
late  in  the  day.  He  told  his  companions  at  the  dance  of  his  diffi- 
culty. They  had  a  little  meeting  among  themselves  and  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  official  who  had  charge  of  the  land  office.  They 
asked  him  to  open  the  office  at  12  midnight,  so  that  Daniel  Free- 
man might  file  on  his  homestead  and  start  on  his  Journey  to  St. 
Louis.  This  was  agreed  to.  The  land  office  was  opened  for  a  few 
minutes  at  12  midnight,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  Daniel 
Freeman  had  made  his  filing  and  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis.  He 
served  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Then  he  came  back  to  his 
homestead  in  Nebraska. 

There,  he  built  a  log  house  made  from  trees  growing  upon  the 
premises.  With  his  bride,  he  lived  on  this  land  for  nearly  50 
years.  In  due  time,  he  made  final  proof,  raised  a  family  there, 
and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  Representa- 
tive Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  the  National  Homestead 
Act,  when  he  retired  from  Congress  was  given  a  reception  by  his 
people  at  his  Pennsylvania  home.  Daniel  Freeman,  the  first 
homesteader  in  America,  was  present  at  that  reception  and  de- 
livered an  address. 

I  hold  In  my  hand,  Mr.  Vice  President,  a  beautiful  walnut 
gavel  made  from  timber  growing  upon  the  Daniel  Freeman  home- 
stead. My  people  have  directed  me  to  present  this  gavel  to  you 
as  an  emblem  of  the  honor  and  respect  in  which  they  hold  you. 
and  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  when  the  act  known  as 
the  Homestead  National  Monument  of  America  was  passed.  They 
are  mindful,  too,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  in  your  own  great  State 
of  Texas,  a  homestead  law  was  provided  by  your  constitution  for 
the  people  of  Texas  long  before  the  National  Homestead  Act 
le  a  law.  And  so  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  carry  out 
the  most  pleasant  duty.  In  behalf  oX  my  people,  in  presenting 
this  eblem  of  authority  to  you. 


REPLT  BT  VICE  PRESmE]  fT  JOHN  N.  GASNBt 

Senator  Norris,  allow  me  to  expess  to  you  and  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska  not  alone  my  own  personal  thanks  but  also  the  thanks 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  he  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  presentation  of  thb  handsome  walnut  gavel  made 
from  tlml)er  grown  upon  the  Daniel  Freeman  homestead — Freeman, 
the  owner,  being  the  first  settler  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
homestead  law  enacted  on  the  1st  lay  of  January  1863  and  signed 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Your  action  has  a  significance  fir  beyond  the  intrinsic  or  utili- 
tarian value  of  the  gavel.  It  is  a  rei  nlnder  of  the  f arseelng  and  wise 
policy  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  ordaining  and 
establishing  a  homestead  policy  in  order  to  enable  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  become  owner ;  of  the  land  which  they  should 
till  and  of  the  roofs  which  sheltered  them  from  the  elements. 
This  beneficent  legislation  had  a  jreat  part  In  settling  the  West 
and  In  making  that  land  a  region  ( t  home  owners  and  stimulating 
an  independent  citizenship. 

You  have  made  mention  that  the  State  of  Texas  provided  a  home- 
stead law  in  its  constitution  long  before  the  National  Homestead 
Act  was  adopted.  It  is  a  matter  c  f  great  pride  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas  that  as  early  as  1836,  in  the  first  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  it  was  proviaed:  "All  citizens  now  livmg  In 
Texas,  who  have  not  received  their  portion  of  land  in  like  manner 
as  colonists,  shall  be  entitled  to  th<  ir  land  in  the  following  propor- 
tion and  manner:  Every  head  of  i  family  shall  be  entitled  to  1 
league  and  labor  of  land;  and  every  single  man  of  the  age  of  17 
and  upward  shall  be  entitled  to  th<  third  part  of  1  league  of  land." 
The  people  of  Texas  had  J\ist  corae  through  an  armed  revolution 
to  establish  their  Independence  aid  to  create  a  republic.  They 
realized  that  the  stability  and  stiength  of  a  state  largely  rested 
upon  a  home-owning  citizenry,  a  oitlzenry  attached  to  the  soil,  a 
citizenry  willing  to  defend  their  ho  nes  and  firesides. 

Again  In  the  Texas  Constitution  Df  December  3,  1869,  It  was  pro- 
vided, "To  every  head  of  a  family  who  has  not  a  homestead  there 
shall  be  donated  160  acres  of  land  out  of  the  public  domain,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  will  select,  Ic  cate.  and  occupy  the  same  for  3 
years  and  pay  the  office  fees  on  t  le  same.  To  all  single  men  21 
years  of  age  there  shall  be  donat  ;d  80  acres  of  land  out  of  the 
public  domain  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  imposed 
upon  the  head  of  the  family." 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  Stati  of  Texas  adopted  In  1876  and 
under  which,  with  amendments,  1  he  government  of  the  State  of 
Texas  is  now  operating,  it  was  fu  ther  provided  that  "the  home- 
stead of  a  family  shall  be.  and  ii  hereby,  protected  from  forced 
sale,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  except  for  the  purchase  money 
thereof  or  a  part  of  such  purchase  noney.  the  taxes  due  thereon,  or 
for  work  and  material  used  in  con  tructing  improvements  thereon, 
and  In  this  last  case  only  when  i  he  work  and  material  are  con- 
tracted for  in  writing,  with  the  c  )ns€nt  of  the  wife  given  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  required  in  m  iklng  a  sale  and  conveyance  of 
the  homestead;  nor  shall  the  ow  jer,  if  a  married  man,  sell  the 
homrestead  without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  given  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Nc  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other 
lien  on  the  homestead  shall  ever  ' «  valid  except  lor  the  purchase 
money  therefor,  cr  improvements  made  thereon,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  whether  such  mortgage,  sr  trust  deed,  cr  other  lien  shall 
have  been  created  by  the  husband  alone  or  together  with  his  wife; 
and  all  pretended  sales  of  the  hoi  nestead  involving  any  condition 
of  defeasance  shall  be  void." 

That  Is  today  the  law  of  Texas.  Our  Commonwealth  not  alone 
granted  to  its  settlers  homesteads  ;  torn  the  public  domain  but  also 
provided  that  the  homestead  of  a  fi  mily,  however  acquired,  may  not 
be  sold  for  debt  except  for  the  1  mited  provisos  set  forth  in  the 
constitution. 

These  measures  evinced  a  vision  md  wisdom  in  the  early  pioneers 
of  Texas  which  were  eloquent  of  1  heir  patriotism  and  fortitude  in 
carving  from  the  wilderness  a  comi  tionwealth  and  dedicating  to  It  a 
free  government  and  constltuticna  I  liberty. 

Your  presentation  of  this  gavel  vividly  brings  to  mind  that  this 
great  conception  found  approval  It  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— policies  which  have  proi  en  of  great  national  benefit  and 
which  have  made  outstanding  con  ributions  to  the  general  welfare. 
Allow  me  to  again  express  my  a  ppreciatlon  for  the  gavel  and  Its 
great  significance  as  related  to  nati  onal  policy  and  national  welfare. 


The  Monro*  (  Doctrine 
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commander  of  the  American  Legion,  Stephen  P.  Chadwlck, 
before  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  New 
York,  the  American  Legion,  on  April  20,  1939.  on  the  subject 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  fundamrtital  principles,  an 
observance  of  which  has  made  this  Nation  great.  Among  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  this  country  Is  that  doctrine  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  observance  of  which  prevents  us  from  being 
embroiled  In  the  1.000-year-old  boundary  disputes  of  Europe  and 
relieves  us  from  being  the  underwriter  of  the  status  quo  of  Europe 
at  any  time. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  prevents  us  from  being  the  victim  of  cur- 
rent phrases  which  may  cleverly  conceal  the  truth.  It  Is  a  political 
shield  adapted  to  America's  economic  and  physical  position  In 
the  world,  and  Its  strict  observance  can  only  bring  us  the  respect 
and  ultimate  friendship  of  all  nations. 

The  Monroe  Doctri«e  is  a  bilateral  doctrine.  We  asked  Europe 
to  keep  Its  nose  out  of  our  business,  and  we  told  Europe  that  we 
would  keep  our  nose  out  Its  business.  It  Is  a  bilateral  doctrine, 
and  we  should  realize  our  responsibilities  In  tx>th  its  implications. 

Let  us  examine  the  exact  statement  of  President  James  Monroe's 
policy,  written  after  consultation  with  James  Madison  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  two  of  the  giant  intellects  of  that  day.  President  Mon- 
roe's statement  follows: 

"It  Is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that 
we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the 
movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  Immediately 
connected  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened 
and  impartial  obeervers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  pHJwers 
Is  essentially  different  In  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  In  their  resp>ective  gov- 
ernments. And  to  the  defense  of  our  own.  which  has  been  achieved 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we 
have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  Nation  is  devoted. 

"We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere. 

"But  with  the  governments  virhlch  have  declared  their  Independ- 
ence and  have  maintained  it.  and  whose  independence  we  have  on 
great  consideration  and  on  Just  principles  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  In  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  a  European  power 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition   toward   the  United  States. 

"It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties 
to  themselves  in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same 
course. 

"Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe  •  »  •  remains  the  same, 
which  is  not  to  Interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  Its 
powers;  to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment for  us:  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it;  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting 
in  all  instances  the  Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to 
Injuries  Irora  none.     •     •     • 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  In  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  cxir  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously 
menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our 
defense." 

The  above  passages  apply  today  with  Just  as  much  force  and 
correctness  as  they  applied  116  years  ago.  This  doctrine  so  con- 
sistent with  Washington's  Farewell  Address  constitutes  the  sound 
guiding  principles  of  our  democracy.  We  should  not  be  Involved 
In  the  boundary  and  Ideological  quarrels  of  Europe.  Our  fore- 
fathers left  the  old  countries  to  dedicate  themselves  to  a  new  way 
of  life,  free  and  independent,  and  to  get  away  from  the  futility  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  quarreling  and  fighting  in  Europe. 

Our  people  have  never  felt  interested  enough  nor  wise  enovigh 
to  pass  Jud2;ment  upon  the  disputes  and  crises  of  E^irop>e. 

Just  20  years  ago.  when  we  saw  the  detailed  commitment  that 
we  were  asked  to  give  to  boundary  lines  in  Exirope.  otir  people 
emphatically  rejected  any  such  undertaking  by  either  our  lives 
or  Treasxu-y.  We  of  this  generation  have  no  clairvoyance  to  predict 
what  the  map  of  Europe  will  look  like  a  hundred  years  from  now 
or  even  20  years  from  now.  Nor  Is  it  our  business  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  peace 
In  EJurope.  but  we  emphatically  say  that  it  Is  Europe's  problem 
to  find  a  wav  of  quarreling  peacefully  In  adjusting  their  disputes. 

The  disillusionment  experienced  in  this  country  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  war  when  our  men  risked  their  lives  to  fight 
a  war  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy"  and  a  "war  to  end 
all  wars."  stands  as  a  warning  today  to  those  who  would  have  us 
participate  in  world  quarrels.  We  should  not  do  It  again.  Not 
only  were  we  unable  to  impose  upon  Europe  ovu"  preferred  system 
of  government  but.  In  addition,  we  have  seen  the  great  growth  of 
"isms,"  which  are  today  receiving  adherence  from  within  our  own 
coimtry  and  threatening  oiu-  own  Institutions.  Finally,  we  have 
witnessed  the  execution  of  armament  programs  to  the  point  that 
many   countries    in   Europe    today    possess    more    instruments   at 


death  than  they  did  in  1914.  These  armament  programs  have  been 
in  full  swing  during  the  period  when  all  Europe  with  one  excep- 
tion pleaded  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  pay  their  lawful 
debts  to  us. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  Is  not  an  argument  for  the  policy  of  the 
pacifist.  What  Monroe  said  and  what  we  are  repeating  here  Is 
sound  American  doctrine,  our  guidance  In  the  troubled  times  of 
Eurojje.  Our  experiences  within  this  generation  sliould  prove  to 
us  that  we  cannot  dictate  political  systems  cr  peace  to  the  old 
countries  by  our  entry  into  their  quarrels. 

But  as  to  the  affairs  that  concern  us.  and  that  Is  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  President  Monroe  properly  said  that  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  we  will  resent  such  entries,  mak- 
ing preparations  for  our  defense.  Our  rights  and  our  democracy 
are  less  apt  to  be  threatened  or  interfered  with  if  our  defensive 
mechanisms  are  in  first-class  shape  and  kept  strong.  An  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  Monroe.  Impletnented  by  the  strongest  defense 
ol  which  we  are  capable,  will  speak  with  firmness  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  to  America's  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  have  Its 
peace  respected. 

In  connection  with  our  defense  against  any  threat  and  against 
any  aggression.  I  want  to  come  to  what  I  regard  as  of  equal  Im- 
portance In  the  strengthening  of  democracy.  We  must  make 
cur  demccixitic  system  work  in  both  a  political  and  economic  sense. 
We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  embracing  such 
sound  economic  policies  that  our  unemployed  will  be  able  to  find 
gainful  and  useful  employment.  Our  wealth -producing  industrial 
machine  must  be  permitted  to  function.  Our  vast  gold  reserves, 
more  than  50  percent  of  .tie  world's  stock,  should  be  put  to  work. 
A  country  that  is  industriously  at  work  and  on  the  way  to  pros- 
perity will  have  very  little  time  and  very  little  Inclination  to 
debate  or  listen  to  the  debates  on  the  meaningless  distinctions 
between  communism,  nazi-lsm.  and  fascism.  In  this  democracy 
we  do  not  want  any  part  of  them.  And.  1  say  to  you  that  the 
best  way  to  attack  these  alien  doctrines  is  to  eliminate  their 
breeding  place,  the  swamp  of  continued  depression. 

I  am  utterly  convinced  that  the  greatest  encouragement,  the 
greatest  contribution,  the  greatest  force  for  the  establishment  ol 
democratic  principles  abroad  would  be  the  demonstration  by  this 
country  that  demo:n"acy  works  at  home,  by  the  demonstration  here 
of  a  functioning  democracy.  No  one  In  any  other  part  of  the 
world  will  be  able  to  claim  superior  benefits  for  their  varlotis 
systems.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  utterly  convinced  that  this 
country  which  so  overwhelmingly  desires  p>eace  can  make  Its 
greatest  rontrlbution  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  by  a  strict  reftisal 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  continents  and  countries  and  by 
our  demonstration  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a  strong,  prosperous, 
and  tinlted  country  in  every  sense. 


Labor  Leg^islation 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  clearest  minds 
and  strongest  arms  now  working  in  the  field  of  the  cause  of 
labor  is  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and 
Helpers  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  part  of  a  timely  editorial  by  Mr.  Tobin,  which 
appeared  in  the  ofiBcial  magazine  of  the  teamsters  for  May 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd,  as  follows: 
[From  Official  Magazine,  I.  B.  T..  C,  8.  and  H.  of  A.  for  May  1939] 

EOrrOBIAL  I 

(By  Daniel  J.  Tobin)  I 

Down  In  Washington  there  seems  to  be  a  rebellion  against  the 
President  even  by  members  of  his  own  party.  The  Democrats  that 
were  carried  in  the  last  general  election  in  1936  and  in  the  previous 
one  in  1932.  tho.se  same  boys,  many  of  them  that  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  but  were  carried  Into  office  by  Roosevelt,  are  now 
fighting  the  President  pretty  strongly.  Certainly  I  personally  have 
no  reason  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  any  consideration  that  I  have 
received,  but  that  Is  not  the  question.  I  still  repeat,  tbere  never 
was  an  administration  that  had  more  sincerity  In  behalf  of  the 
working  people  of  our  country  than  the  present  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration.   It  is  true  that  tliere  have  been  some  persons  connected 
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with  the  administration  that  have  not  been  all  that  we  wctild  desire 
them  to  be.  It  Is  true  also  that  there  were  some  individuals  elected 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Senate  on  their  pledges  to  serve  labor, 
and  they  have  betrayed  those  pledges.  But  it  is  also  true  that  more 
favorable  legislation  was  enacted  for  labor  as  a  whole  in  the  last  6 
years  than  had  been  enacted  in  the  previous  50  years.  Certainly 
men  have  the  right  to  protest  and  rebel,  but  not  the  men  of  labor, 
uho  are  supposed  to  speak  for  their  people.  Surely  there  have 
been  decisions  made  against  us.  but  the  heads  of  the  Government 
have  not  always  been  responsible  for  those  decisions,  but  the  men 
referred  to  above,  by  betraying  their  trust.  Of  course,  many  have 
been  disappointed  who  were  looking  for  Jobs  and  positions  or  who 
had  friends  they  were  interested  In.  but  a  labor  man  is  not  sup- 
posed torbe  looking  for  personal  Jobs  for  himself  or  for  his  friends. 
The  duty  of  a  labor  official  is  too  look  for  legislation  and  benefits 
for  the  masses  of  those  he  represents.  Some  men  In  labor  bring 
their  political  prejudices  into  the  picture.  Because  we  lived  in  a 
certain  environment  we  perhaps  cannot  help  being  prejudiced,  but 
no  man  should  represent  the  masses  of  labor  as  an  international 
official  and  allow  his  political  prejudices  to  blind  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  would  vote  directly  for  the  enemies  of  labor  because 
they  belonged  to  his  party.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  let  our 
minds  go  back  to  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  no  progressive  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Wagner  Act,  the  social  security  law.  or  the  many 
other  laws  that  have  been  enacted  within  the  last  6  years.  Take 
the  banking  law,  where  the  depositors  are  guaranteed  their  deposits 
up  to  $5,000  by  over  95  percent  of  the  banks  of  the  country.  What 
a  blessing  that  would  have  been  If  it  had  b^en  in  operation  in  1932. 
I  have  known  Individual  workers  who  had  deposits  in  three  difler- 
ent  banks,  their  life  savings,  and  all  three  banks  were  wiped  out. 
Men  quickly  forget,  and  the  more  that  some  receive  the  more  they 
demand.     "Man's  Ingratitude  to  man"  still  obtains. 

If  we  want  to  be  reminded  of  what  may  happen  to  labor  from  a 
national  standpoint,  Jtost  let  our  minds  go  back  a  few  years  to  the 
days  of  Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  CongreEsman  Joe 
Cannon,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Hotise;  or  even  to  the  days  of 
Cleveland.  1892  to  1896,  when  anyone  who  raised  his  head  In  favor 
of  labor  in  Congress  was  considered  an  outcast  and  a  rebel.  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  father  was  a  Congressman,  and  because  of  his  progres- 
sive Scandinavian  ideas  In  favor  of  the  workers  he  was  Isolated  as 
If  he  had  the  smallpox  while  he  was  in  Washington  as  a  Con- 
gressman. It  Is  Jiist  the  same  with  some  of  our  union  members. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  struggles  that  were  made  for  them  by 
the  men  who  have  gone  before,  who  suffered  and  starved  and  fought 
and  bled  In  order  to  make  conditions  better  for  those  engaged  now 
at  our  employment. 

Today  it  Is  an  honor  to  be  a  union  man  and  to  wear  the  emblem 
of  uade-unlonism,  because  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down,  has  presented  a  wreath  of  approval 
and  a  stamp  of  graclousnese  and  well-being  on  the  organized-labor 
movement  of  our  country.  But  there  are  some  that  remember  the 
time  when,  like  a  rebel,  you  had  to  hide  your  unionism  and  you 
did  not  dare  mention  the  labor  union  In  the  place  where  you  were 
employed,  and  your  neighbors  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  members 
of  your  family  because  you  were  heard  to  express  yourself  In  favor 
of  unions. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  what  has  transpired  In  Europe,  where 
unions  have  been  destroyed,  may  happen  to  the  labor  movement  in 
our  country  because  of  the  blind ne&s  of  our  own  leadership  and  their 
refusal  to  set  aside  their  personal  feelings.  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
labor  Is  practically  handcuffed  as  a  renult  of  tbe  present  labor- 
hating  political  leaders  who  have  control  of  that  State.  Almost  the 
same  thine  Is  liable  to  happon.  before  you  read  this  Journal,  in  the 
State  of  Wl.'consln.  Be  assured  that  your  union  must  be  protected 
by  clear  thinkintc  and  conservative  action  or  else  If  you  abuse  your 
prlvlkges  you  will  nnd  the  State  or  the  National  Oovemment  tell- 
JHK  you  that  It  is  the  law  that  you  must  disband  your  union  and 
accept  tbe  wages  and  working  conditions  that  the  Oovemment  doles 
cut  to  you  In  State  and  Nation.  It  has  happened  elsewhere.  It  can 
happen  here, 

Foreis^n  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  W.  WINSTON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an. 
article  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Winston,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  the  seat  of  the  State  university.    This  article  was 


clipped  from  the  columns  of  thi  i 

at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  by  the 

who  is  our  Ambassador  to  Mej^co 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo^rs 
[From  the  Raleigh    (N. 

HELL   AIN'T 


News  and  Observer,  published 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  (owner) , 


he  article  was  ordered  to  be 
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About  the  middle  of  the  last 
cruel   foes,  and   dispatched 
otxr  assistance.     Great   multitude  i 
appeal,  and  at  one  of  the  spcakii 
should    America    fear    to   aid    o] 
asked.     "Are   you   afraid  of   war  • 
word,  a  very  little  word,  spell 
ters."     At  this  point  a  hard- 
back, "Well,  General,  hell  ain't 

Shall   America   get   mixed  up 
examine  and  arrive  at  a  sane 
would  we  fight?     Would  it  be 
Europe?     Undoubtedly    not. 
Japan  alone.     You  see,  the  three 
manj;,  Italy,  and  Japan  ha«e 
stay    out    of    the    fight    imless 
America  and  Japan  will  fight  it 
be  destroyed.     At  a  conference 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  conclTasi4>n 
of  one  of  the  greatest  experts. 

At  this  conference  the  following 
would   It   take  America   to  whip 
answer.    "And  It  would  cost  the 
American  boys  and  billions  of 

Then  this  question  was  put  to 
with  England  and  France  to  sav« 
nazl-lsm?" 

•'Just  the  opposite."  was  the 
goes  into  war  she  will  become  a 
cannot  be  fought  without  a 
in  our  President;  civil  governmem 
be   no  jury   trials.     Drum-head 
despotic  will  of  our  war  lords.    It 
dictators  are  made  by  means  of 
Hitler  are  the  creatures  of  distret.  i 
create  a  dictatorship  in  America 
In  America  all  talk  of  a  dictator 
This  question  was  then  asked, 
craze?"     "Yes;    to  a  certain  extdnt 
confident  they  are  right  that  the] 
the  caldron  in  order,  as  they 
not  forget  that  we  heard  the  sami 
to  war  to  save  denux:r&cy  and  to 
Are  we  Amer.cans  going  to  be 
time?     I  once  hea:d  Will  Rogers 
America  got  out  of  the  World  Wai 
land  got  her  slice  all  right.  an( 
hers,  and  what  did  America  get 
tieaty!"    Why  should  we  fight  t 
Is  th3re  any  mutuality  in  so  doln 
Why.  m  1776  we  had  to  fight 
pendence;  In  1812  we  had  to 
as  a  servile  race;   In  1861  Rhe  d 
American  Union;  and  ever  since 
acalnst  America  and  In  favor  ( 
Am -rlca    to    save    Manchuria 
Ei'gland    never   praises   America 
makes  one  Kick  to  bear  the 
British  when  he  speaks  of  ' 
Instxts  that  he  Is  ^olng  to  starve 

Mark  my  prediction;  If  America 
war.    England  Is  not  gotni;  to 
our  men.    But  the  very  momeni 
will  attack  Oermany,  and  anotbfr 
humane   President   making   a 
gtime?    What  haa  he 
disinterested  Italian  papers,  vo 
declare  that  the  President's  last 
tension.     And  this  Is  quite 
only  threatened  on  several 
and  her  allies  but  he  has 
a  bold  despot.    And  so  they  are, 
the  President  qualified  to  act  as 

Americans,   awake !     Silently 
Into  war.     Do  you  wish  your 
satiable  maw  of  hell  and  war? 
Tell  yotir  Senators  and  your 
Tell  them  to  play  no  favorites  1 
munitions   to    all   nations    alike 
take  sides  In  this  nuitter  Is  to 
for  years  to  come. 

Chapel  wttt., 


Winston)^ 

;entury  Hungary  was  overrun  by 
Kossuth  to  America  to  enlist 
gathered   to  hear  the   Cienerals 
gs  this  incident  occiured.    "Why 
dpressed    Hungary?"    the    General 
Why,  what   is  war?     A  little 
W-a-r,  'war.'     Only  three  let- 
fellow.  In  the  crowd,  shouted 
but  fotir!" 
in   another   world   war?    Let   us 
First  of  all,  whom,  pray, 
and  Italy,  wotild  It  be  In 
would    fight    JaF>an,    and 
powerful  dictator  nations,  Oer- 
Jolned  forces,  so  that  Japan  Is  to 
America    enters — in    which    event 
cut  until  one  or  the  other  shall 
international  relations,  recently 
above  set  out  was  the  opinion 


question  was  asked:  "How  long 
Japan?"     "Four   years"   was  the 
Ives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dol^s  of  property." 

le  expert.  "Must  not  America  join 
democracy,  and  thereby  head  off 


aru  wer. 


aecompluihed 
King 
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"For  Just  as  soon  as  America 

dictator  nation.     Modem  warfare 

All  power  would  be  centered 

would  be  suspended;  there  would 

court-marials   would   execute    the 

Is  a  great  mi.stake  to  suppose  that 

propaganda.    Stalin,  Mussolini,  and 

and  poverty.    These  men  cannot 

As  soon  as  prosperity  Is  restored 

11  subs  de." 

Is  the  New  Deal  boosting  this  war 

Extreme   new  dealers  are  so 

are  willing  to  throw  America  Into 

to  save  democracy.    Do  they 

cry  once  before,  and  that  we  went 

:nd  war?" 

Tiilty  of  the  same  folly  the  second 
;ell  an.  enthusiastic  audience  what 
"Oh.  yes."  Will  snickered.  "Eng- 
France  got  hers,  and  Japan  got 
•     The  geld  pen  that  signed  the 
e  battles  of  England  and  France; 
Did  they  ever  flght  our  battles? 
7  long  years  to  gain  our  indc- 
her  again  because  she  treated  us 
d  her  level  best  to  break  up  tbe 
he  World  War  she  has  taken  aides 
Japan,  actually  refusing  to  Join 
Japanese   rapacity.     In    truth. 
except   when   she   needs   her.    It 
of  President  Roosrvelt  by  tbe 
the  dictator  nations  and 
them  into  submission, 
staya  out  there  will  be  no  world 
,  unless  she  has  (nxr  money  and 
we  agree  to  back  up  England  she 
great  war  will  be  on,    la  not  ottr 
1  ilstake   in   meddUnf;  In  this  war 
thereby?     Nothing!     Indeed. 
tbe  sentiment  of  the  Vatican, 
message  has  greatly  increased  the 
President  Roosevelt  has  not 
to  "quarantining"  Germany 
Hitler  as  a  bloody  tyrant  and 
But.  under  these  circumstances,  is 
a  mediator  in  this  war  game? 
3Ut   surely  you  are   being   dragged 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  In- 
not,  speak  out  and  speak  quickly, 
(^ngressmen  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
this  war  game.    Tell  them  to  sell 
or   to   no   nations    whatsoever;    to 
Invite  war  and  to  paralyze  America 

Robert  W.  Winston. 
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Gold  Is  Where  They  Lost  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  10  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  CALHOUN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  May  19.  1938.  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine called  Ken.  The  article  is  entitled  "Gold  Is  Where 
They  Lost  It,"  and  is  by  James  Calhoun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COLD    IS    WHIXE    THEY    LOST    TT GOLD    STANDARDS    TOPPLK,    WORLB    COM- 
MERCE   STAGGERS,     BECAUSE    TWO- THIRDS     OF    THE    COLD    UPON     WHICH 

WORLD     MONET     STANDARDS     ARE     BA.SED     IS     MISSING FORTY     BUJJON 

DOLLARS'    WCWTH    OF    GOLD     HAS    BEEN    PRODUCED IF    THIS    WERE    ALL 

AVAILABLE   TODAY,   IT   WOULD    JUST    ABOtTT    MAKE    A    SOUND    GOLD    BASIS 
FOB    THE     $400,000,000,000     WORTH     OF     WORLD     TRADE     DONE     EVERT 

TEAR THE   MISSING   TWENTT-SEVEN    BILLIONS    HAS   BEEN   LOST   AT  SEJV, 

BURIED     BT      KINGS,      RUBBED      AWAT      IN     COIN      TTSE,      AND      SCATTERED 
THROUGH    WARS 

(By  James  Calhoun) 

In  1933  the  Director  of  the  Mint  reported  that  23.5  billion  dollars 
Of  gold  had  been  dug  from  the  earth  during  the  preceding  440  years, 
but  that  only  12.6  billion  were  to  be  found  In  the  world's  money 
stocks.  Nearly  half  of  aU  the  gold  produced  since  1493  was  missing. 
(All  calculations  in  this  article  are  based  on  gold  at  $20.67  per 
ounce.) 

During  the  foUovrlng  2  years  57.3  million  ounces  were  added  to 
production,  yet  monetary  stocks  were  enlarged  by  only  8.4  million 
ounces.  In  those  2  years  seven  of  every  eight  ovmces  of  new  gold 
absconded. 

Gold  bad  been  produced  for  nearly  5,000  years  before  1493.  In 
the  researches  of  the  Egyptologl-st  Petrie  is  found  a  means  for 
measurini;  the  missing  production.  FYom  archeological  explora- 
tions Pctrle  determined  that  In  2.000  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  were 
producing  5  tons  of  copper  annually,  and  that  they  maintained 
that  production  for  300  years.  We  know  that  gold  workings  were 
about  equal  to  copprr  during  that  period,  so  Petrle's  figures,  after 
allowing  for  a  40-percent  Idleness,  give  us  •7.400.000X)00  worth  of 
gold  produced  by  ancient  Egypt  before  the  year  A.  D.  1.  If  Egypt 
produced  half  of  the  gold  of  the  ancient  world,  gross  world  produc- 
tion would  have  been  $14,800,000,000.  This  hypothetical  figure  has 
many<substantlatlons  In  fact,  both  In  the  writings  of  ancient  hls- 
torlarA  and  In  the  production  estimates  of  such  mines  as  Rio  Tlnto 
and  Almaden  whose  history  goes  back  2.000  years. 

NowT  add  gold  production  from  A.  D.  1  to  1493 — only  a  trickle. 
yet  approximately  $642XKX).000.  This  sets  the  total  world  produc- 
tion of  gold,  up  to  1936.  at  •40.100.000^)00. 

Now  the  trade  of  the  world  aggregates  about  •4O0,000,000XXX) 
a  year,  necetsltatlng,  under  tiie  most  liberal,  souiul  reckoning,  a 
gold  base  of  forty  billion.  If,  then,  we  could  gather  together  all 
of  tbe  gold  produced  during  the  4,000  yean  oi  hUtory.  and  dtunp 
It  Into  the  SKxney  systems.  It  would  be  just  enough  to  MMire  a 
constant,  even  How  of  trade  and.  fuppowdly,  •  full  meMurv  ot 
btunan  bAppinew. 

But  f37,0O0j000X)00  of  tb«  g<M  Is  missing,  Matlona  toppU  from 
the  gold  standard,  repudiate  their  debu,  and  debase  their  moneys. 

Where  Is  that  twenty-seven  billion,  and  can  any  poriUm  of  it  b« 
r»eovered  and  restored  to  trade? 

The  first  hiding  place  which  suggests  Itself  ts  industry  and  the 
arts.  According  to  Kitchin,  five  billion  of  gold  was  diverted  to 
these  uses  from  1835  to  1930.  This  constituted  27  percent  of  pro- 
duction. Let  us  assume  the  same  ratio  for  all  time.  If  a  little 
over  a  fourth  of  man's  gold  always  went  into  show  pieces,  then 
eleven  billion  more  of  tlie  gross  world  production  of  forty  blUlon  is 
accounted  for. 

Not  ail  of  this  gold  is  lost  to  the  money  stocks.  As  in  Italy 
recently,  gold  plate  and  wedding  rlncrs  may  be  commandeered, 
melted,  and  returned  to  the  public  treasury.  But  that  Is  but  a 
mere  drop  in  the  historical  gold  bucket.  In  long-range  figuring, 
the  display  gold  Is  cotinted  as  a  permanent  loss.  The  dome  of 
the  ancient  capitol  at  Rome  was  plated  with  $27,000,000  of  gold, 
three  images  In  the  temple  at  Nineveh  cci^talned  $55,000,000  of 
gold,  and  the  gold  vessels  and  decorations  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  m  Peru  had  a  value  of  $185,000,000.  Today,  these  immense 
masses  of  gold  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  If  never  taken 
from  the  earth. 


Each  3rear  we  divert  gold  from  money  Into  trinkets  to  an  amount 
which  equals  the  greatest  of  these  ancient  follies.  In  the  United 
States  $35,000,000  of  gold  yearly  goes  Into  articles  of  Jewelry.  Half  of 
that  goes  into  articles  which  coatain  such  a  negligible  quantity  of 
the  metal  that  It  Is  completely  worn  away  in  a  few  years,  while  the 
millions  used  for  jewelry  of  the  better  grades  Is  often  so  reduced  by 
wear  as  to  render  recovery  of  the  residue  ImpracUcable.  Thirty 
million  dollars  more  go  Into  questionable  Industrial  uses,  such  as 
plating  father's  safety  razor,  decorating  mother's  ctilna.  an  1  gilding 
baby's  toys.  Then  business  has  a  weakness  for  gold  signs — Just  a 
few  leaves  of  gold,  so  thin  that  250.000  piled  one  on  another  would 
be  only  1  Inch  thick.  But  signs,  printing,  and  the  decoration  of 
books  consume  100.000  ounces  of  gold  per  year  and  filch  $20,000,000 
of  money  from  the  trade  systems. 

The  world,  however,  does  not  expose  all  of  Its  follies  on  its  expan- 
sive bosom.  Underground  It  hides  Immense  masses  of  gold  for  safe- 
keeping. The  custom  originated  in  the  ancient  world  when  treasure 
could  be  saved  from  raiders  only  by  burying  There  much  of  It 
remains,  for  in  countless  instances  tlie  sword  slew  those  who  held 
the  secret.  Nor  has  the  custom  been  wholly  abandoned.  The  earth 
is  the  bank  of  India  today. 

During  the  Sejx3y  mutiny,  the  British  seized  the  castle  of  the 
Rajah  of  Scindia,  and  held  it  for  30  years,  searching  for  the 
rajah's  treasures. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  of  gold,  silver,  and  Je^acls  lay 
burled  beneath  the  castle,  but  the  vault  was  so  cunningly  con- 
trived that  the  British  finally  gave  up  the  treasure-hunt  and 
tximed  the  castle  back  to  the  aged  rajah,  who  otherwise  would 
have  died  without  revealing  the  hiding  place. 

Since  1493.  one-sixth  of  the  world's  gold,  or  $4,000,000,000. 
has  been  conveyed  to  India,  there  to  be  burled,  perhaps,  beside 
other  millions  accumulated  tlirough  the  centuries 

Every  country  has  Its  legends  of  burled  gold,  some  of  which  are 
based  on  fact.  Near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ecbatana  is  burled  a  part 
of  the  gold  accumulated  by  Persian  monarchs  through  200  years  of 
unrestrained  conquest  and  extortion.  The  last  Dariu«  carried  all 
the  transportable  gold  of  the  empire— possibly  $200.000.000 — to 
Ecbatana  when   he   fled   from   Alexander  the   Great. 

He  remained  a  year  at  Ecbatana.  awaiting  the  approach  of 
Alexander  and  employing  the  period  of  grace  to  bury  his  treasure. 
When  Alexander  arrived  Darius  and  all  who  had  assisted  In  the 
burial  rite  were  dead,  but  the  treasure  existed — somewhere  in  the 
liills  near  the  town.  Neither  Alexander  nor  the  Parthians.  nor 
any  of  half  a  dozen  Roman  emperors  who  sent  expeditions  to 
Ecbatana,  or  any  other  man  has  as  yet  solved  the  Darius  puzzle. 

If  you  would  calculate  the  gold  burled  In  the  earth,  begin  with 
this  hoard  of  Darius,  add  that  of  the  lost  tomb  of  Aiarlc,  the 
grotto  to  which  Genseric  moved  five  shiploads  of  plunder,  the 
Hungarian  cave  In  which  Attlla  hid  his  treasures,  and  the  French 
cemetery  employed  by  Clovls  for  a  like  purpose,  the  lost  capital 
of  Genghis  IDian  with  Its  tons  of  gold,  and  the  $160,000,000  gold 
ransom  of  the  Inca  of  Peru.  None  of  tliese  treasures  iutve  ever 
been  found. 

Then,  save  a  page  for  reckoning  the  gold  ancient  peoples  sealed 
in  the  tc»nbs  of  kings  and  burled  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
In  1894.  Gordon  took  $354,000  of  gold  from  the  tomb  of  an  unknown 
Egyptian  princess,  and  30  years  later  Carter,  on  opening  the  tomb 
of  King  Tut.  discovered  a  trramre  prcater  than  the  ransom  of 
the  Inca.  Nearly  1.000.000  articles,  many  of  pure  gold,  including 
th*  coffin,  were  foiuid  in  the  burial  chambers  of  this  boy  king,  who 
ruled  only  6  years. 

The  value  of  the  gold  burled  with  the  great  klng»  of  Egypt  can 
be  reckoned  only  from  that  found  in  tbe  tomb  of  tbe  unimpor- 
tant Tut.  Altogether,  60  monarch*  were  buried  at  Luxor  but 
the  tombs  of  only  a  few  have  been  found,  and  of  theae  only 
that  of  King  Tut  was  Intact.  AU  of  the  others  were  plllagad 
and  their  gold  scattered  ages  ago. 

But  wait!  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  calctilate  graveyard  gold. 
What  of  the  gold  we  modems  bury  with  tbe  dead?  Right  here  m 
America,  in  the  ye^r  1937.  ttpward  of  $2,000 JOOO  ot  gold  was  placed  in 
fniTcs.  The  cold  is  found  in  the  handles  $nd  platai  of  casketa,  in 
the  t«etb  o<  tne  dead,  and  In  the  ring  on  tbe  finger  or  ornament  on 
the  breast.  Trifling  amounts,  it  may  seem,  but,  in  fact,  this  drain 
on  our  monetary  stocks  already  reaches  into  the  millions. 

In  tracing  the  mlssln«  twenty-seven  billions,  don't  overlook  tba 
gold  filched  by  the  thief  Davy  Jonas  In  his  4,000  years  of  forays  on 
the  sea*.  Because  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  produced  ent«n 
water-borne  commerce  at  some  time,  the  old  man  at  the  sea  has  m 
first  lien  on  production. 

The  greatest  loss  probably  occurred  when  the  Bpaniards  were 
transporting  the  gold  of  the  New  World  to  the  homeland.  The 
Dons  had  been  In  the  Americas  only  7  years  when  the  first  million 
dollars  of  gold  was  put  on  board  ship  for  Spain.  The  ship  was  never 
heard  of  again.  To  hundred  years  later  Davy  Jones  seized  the 
greatest  treasure  In  his  thousands  of  years  of  looting — $150,000,000 
of  gold  and  sliver  lost  In  the  wrecks  of  16  Spanish  vessel*  *vin]c 
by  an  English-Dutch  coalition  at  Vigo  Bay. 

Sandwiched  between  are  other  thefts  of  magnitude — ^the  loss 
by  hurricane  of  three  plate  fleets  with  $130,000,000  of  gold  and 
sliver,  the  destruction  by  the  t>utch  of  a  fourth  fleet  with  twenty 
millions,  the  scuttling  of  the  galleon  Florenzia  with  seventy-flve 
millions,  and  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish  fleet  with  fifty  millions 
seized  In  a  raid  on  Greece.  Scattered  up  and  down  the  ocean's 
floor  are  the  wrecks  of  21  vessels  carrying  $71,000,000  of  gold  from 
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the  mines  to  the  money  makers,  and  the  wrecks  of  10  vessels 
camrlng  $82  000.000  for  the  settlement  of  international  balances. 

M'arlne  engineers  figure  that  the  number  of  vessels  lost  at  sea 
m  a  25-year  period  will  equal  the  number  plymg  the  sea  In  any 
corresponding  year.  As  practically  every  ship  wrecked  at  sea  carries 
some  gold  to  the  bottom,  no  one  can  estimate  with  any  degree 
or  accuracv  the  amount  of  gold  in  Davy  Jones'  locker^  "^?1^L„ 
$2  000  000  000  as  often  estimated,  or  millions  more.  The  aepreaa- 
tlons  of  Davy  Jones  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  operations 

"^RTcenTly^'^when^mir  Government  moved  $9,000,000,000  of  gold 
to  inland  ixjints  for  safekeeping.  $90,000  of  the  metal  was  stolen 
from  the  closely  guarded  treasure  trains.     The  *^?ef  wa?,  wear 

The  lo-s  Is  calculated  from  a  Treasury  statement  that  each  time 
a  $5  000  bag  of  roM  is  moved  on  and  off  a  truck  $5  of  the  metal  is 
lost.'  Betw^n  1876  and  1936.  $20,000,000,000  of  gold  was  moved  in  o 
and  out  of  the  United  States.  Assuming  a  like  movement  within 
the  States,  we  charge  the  thief  wear  with  the  abstraction  of 
$400,000  of  o\ir  monetary  gold.  ^     *  »«  «„„  tvot  it 

But  this  is  only  pin  money.  Each  year  a  dust  so  fine  that  It 
cannot  be  seen  is  worn  from  gold  coins  in  clrcu  ation.  to  be  lost 
lorever  to  trade.  Eighty  years  ago  Jevon  calculated  the  loss  from 
abrasion  at  1 « .  percent  per  year,  and  40  years  later  McCulloch  esti- 
mated it  fit  1'2  percent,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  Increase  \n 
the  rapidity  with  which  gold  circulated.  ^  .,         ,  ♦*.„ 

From  these  and  other  data  we  can  determine  the  portion  of  ^he 
m'sslng  twenty-seven  billion  due  to  the  peculations  of  the  thief 
abrasion.  We  charge  the  thief  abrasion  with  the  abstraction  and 
utter  waste  of  $2,400,000,000  of  our  total  world  production  of  gold. 

Tlie  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation  and  the  substltvUion 
therefor  of  paper  money  Is  the  only  step  taken  In  2.000  years  for 
the  conservation  of  the  precious  metal.  But.  even  though  we  lock 
ovu-  go'd  m  underground  vfeults  of  steel  and  stone,  the  thief  wear 
still  makes  away  with  appreciable  quantities  cf  the  metal.  Periodi- 
cally, someone  must  look  at  the  gold  and  weigh  or  count  It  to  be 
sure  It  is  all  there,  and  each  counting  of  the  money  stocks  wears 
away  $128  000  of  the  metal.  Then  three  billions  still  move  in  trade 
each  year  and  every  billion  moved  results  in  a  loss  of  $10,000.  No 
system  which  can  be  devised  for  the  use  of  gold  as  money  can 
wholly  eliminate  losses.  ,^       .  ,,     , 

Bv  t  none  of  the  drains  upon  gold  thus  far  considered,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  perhaps,  can  equal  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  the  great  thief— war.  Through  4.000  years  of  his- 
tory raiders  have  continuously  swept  the  earth  for  gold,  seizing  It 
when  found  and  scattering   It  with  reckless  abandon  over  land 

and  sea.  ,      .  . 

The  mother  gold  stocks  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  were  seized  by 
th°  Assyrians,  taken  from  the  Assyrians  by  the  Persians,  from  the 
Persians  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans.  After 
600  years  of  this  loose  handling,  the  gold  stocks  of  Rome — the  rem- 
nant of  the  mother  hoards  supplemented  by  all  the  gold  of  the 
known  world— approximated  only  $1,500,000,000.  At  the  end  of 
another  500  years,  when  Attlla  and  Alarlc  burst  upon  the  Roman 
Empires  of  the  east  and  west,  this  stock  had  been  so  depleted  that 
the  one  obtained  a  ransom  of  only  $1,600,000,000  of  gold  and  the 
other  $1  200  000,000.  Both  ransoms  were  raised  by  the  confiscation 
pf  private  wealth,  the  public  treasuries  being  as  bare  as  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard. 

Where  had  the  gold  gone?  ^     .». 

Dropped  by  armies  in  flight,  buried  In  the  ruins  of  burned  clti?s. 
Fcattored  with  the  freedom  which  quick  riches  breed,  buried  by 
citizens  to  save  it  from  marauders. 

Xerxes  Invading  Greece  was  accompanied  by  1.200  camels  bearing 
the  gold  and  riches  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Defeated  at  Salamls  and 
In  retreat  the  gold  of  Persia  was  strewn  through  Asia  Minor,  but  the 
only  recorded  recovery  Is  the  $12,000,000  picked  up  by  the  Spartans. 
Alexander  defeating  Darius,  seized  an  the  gold  his  50.000  troops 
coxild  carry— 92  000  000— but  left  other  millions  in  the  ruins  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces.  Four  hundred  years  afterward  Antiochus  silted 
$13  000.000  from  the  ashes  left  by  Alexander. 

In  1195  the  Moslems  loaded  4.000  camels  with  gold  and  plunder 
from  Delhi,  advanced  a  4  days'  Journey  into  the  Jungles,  and  buried 
It  so  successfully  that  none  was  ever  recovered. 

Genghis  Kahn.  in  1  day,  divided  500  wagonloads  of  gold  and  sliver 
among  his  followers,  and  on  another  occasion,  his  ammunition 
spent  caused  a  ton  of  gold  to  be  cast  Into  shot  for  his  guns.  Tam- 
erlane carried  off  the  entire  metallic  wealth  of  India,  but  today 
scarcely  a  piece  of  gold  Is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  he  ruled. 
Cortez.  forced  to  flee  the  Aztec  capital,  lost  $1,100,000  of  gold  In  the 
waters  of  the  lake  outside  the  gates. 

India  in  the  course  of  1.900  years,  was  sacked  successively  by 
the  Persians  Greeks,  and  Huns;  the  Moslems.  Afghans.  Mongols, 
and  Tartans;  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Persians,  French,  and 
British  Millions  and  millions  of  gold  were  carried  away  by  the 
raiders  but  the  only  trace  of  the  plunder  today  is  whatever  por- 
tion of"  the  $1,000,000,000  of  gold  in  the  British  monetary  system 
one  wl.=hes  to  attribute  to  the  conquest  of  India.  Between  1500 
and  1800  Spain  and  Portugal  seized  $3,500,000,000  of  gold  by  con- 
quest and  extortion.  The  combined  stocks  of  the  two  countries 
today  Is  less  than  one-seventh  of  their  seizures. 

Twenty-seven  billions  cf  gold  missing.  The  Increment  of  54 
centuries  of  toU,  the  product  of  millions  of  slaves,  the  yield  of 
mine  and  labor  has  been  frittered  away  on  vanities,  buried  in  the 
earth  sealed  in  the  tomb,  sunk  In  the  sea.  worn  away  by  abrasion, 
and  wasted  by  war.  Can  any  part  ol  it  be  recovered  and  restored 
to  trade? 
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Of  the  $40,100,000,000  of  gold 
extracted    from    the    earth,    our 
have  been  wasted  in  wars;   $2,500. 
abrasion;    $2,000,000,000   have    been 
buried  in  the  earth;   $12,500.000.00C 
try    and     the     arts.     Including 
$12,900,000,000  are  in  the  monetary 

Obviously,   no   part   of   the   2.5 
can  be  recovered. 

Likewise,    the    two    billions    In 
removed  from  the  vises  of  trade 
one  instance  Is  recorded  of  the 
of  gold  from  the  sea.     In  January 
$25,000,000   of  gold   on   beard   was 
ofif  the  coast  of  Ireland;    $22,000." 
In  1690  William  Phips  salvased 
the  $70.0000.000  lost  by  the    ' 
in   the   Caribbean.     The   sea   has 
gold  from  time  to  time.     But  in  , 
tracted  from  tlic  money  stocks  as 
abrasion. 

What  of  the  gold  buried  In  the 
Since  1930  India  has  restored  to 
OOOOCO   of   gold   which    it   has 
preciable,  sustained  movement  of 
Whether  the  gold  can  be 
stocks  Is  not  3?et  apparent  but 
sterile    gold    will    eventually    find 
commerce. 

The  only  other  possibility  for 
cf  the   missing  twenty-seven   t 
five-tenths  billions  which  have 
But  here  possibly  four  and  five 
In  such  ways  as  to  render  n 
eight  billions  representing  Jewelry 
If  recovery  should  average  50  pe- 
and  Jewelry  would  add  four  blllic 
No  portion  of  the  five  and  se 
war  Is  believed  to  be  recoverable, 
without  a  trace. 

Assuming  that  the  maximum 
could  be  recovered  under  some 
not  more  than  $7,500,000,000 
raising  the  whole  to  $20,400,000. 
half  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
flow  of  commerce. 

Twenty-seven  billions  of  gold 
be  s^en  again.     What  a  price  to  p 


wHich  we  estimate  to  have  been 
:luslon    is    that    $5,700,000,000 
.  000  have  been  worn  away  by 
lost    at   sea;    $4,500,000,000   lie 
have  been  diverted  to  Indus- 
gold     ornaments    of     India; 
,  systems. 
"b  llions  worn  away  by   abrasion 
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:  )avy    Jones'    locker    have    been 
m  the  history  of  salvage  only 
very  of  an  appreciable  amount 
1917  the  S.  S.  Laurentic  with 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
were  subsequently  recovered. 
$lfc00.000  of  gold  and  silver  from 
V  ictlon  of  a  Spanish  plate  fleet 
5  lelded   other  small   amounts   of 
(  eneral,  gold  lost  at  sea  Is  sub- 
effectively  as  If  worn  away  by 
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eirth? 
rade  $710,000,000  of  the  $4.000.- 

since    1493 — the   only   ap- 

old  out  of  India  in  3.000  years. 

considered  as  a  permanent  addition  to 

are  entertained  that  India's 

Its    way    Into    the    streams    of 
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HON.  HOMI  R  T.  BONE 


OF  WASI  INGTON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Wednesday,  May  10  (legislativi 


Ington  State  Grange,  Mr.  Irv 
interest  in  an  article  by  Ernes ; 
the  Washington  Grange  News 
interest  of  the  leader  of  the 


refrievlng  any  appreciable  amount 

;   is   found   in   the  twelve   and 

diverted  to  Industry  and  arts. 

teii.hs  billions  have  been  consumed 

impracticable.     That  leaves 

Df'the  better  grades. 

.  the  commandeering  of  plate 
to  stocks. 

,-tenths  billions  consumed  by 
It  has  disappeared  from  earth 


pen  ent. 

n  i 
sev  ;n 


atnounts  estimated  as  recoverable 
of  arbitrary  action,  a  total  of 
wouJa  be  added  to  the  uses  of  trade, 
0^0 — Jvist  a  little  more  than  one- 
maintain  a  free,  even,  and  ftill 

i^issing;  twenty  billions  never  to 
y  to  vanity,  fear,  and  war. 
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HE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEJ  T  D,  MACDOUGALL 


Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  the  able  master  of  the  Wash 


n  King,  has  manifested  great 

D.  MacDougall,  appearing  in 

of  May  6.     Because  of  the 

Grange  of  my  State,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  print  Uie  article  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,    he  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folic  ws: 


[From  the  Washington  Grunge 

The  Real  United  States  Farm  Pb  dblem 
Can  Work  Wkh-e  Perpetjating 


(By  Ernest 

All  farm  plans  fall  Into  two 
prices  of  farm  products,  both 
world  prices.     Other  farm  plans 
domestic  market  off  of  the  work 
sort  require  the  pa3rment  of  a 
pensate  them  for  price  deflcienc] 
competing  products  imported 

The  United  States  Department 
Secretary,  has  consistently  ad: 
agricultural  prices  in  line  with 
low  Income  of  our  farmers  by 


cla  ises. 


a 


News  of  May  6,   1939] 

-No  Agricultural  Pbogram 
Crop  Speculation 


MacDougall) 

Some  are  calculated  to  hold 

home  and  abroad,  in  line  with 

ire  calculated  to  lift  prices  In  the 

price  level.     Plans  of  the  former 

ibsidy  to  the  producers  to  com- 

due  to  lower  production  costs  of 

foreign  countries, 
cf  Agriculture,  tmder  Its  present 
adhei-ed  to  the  theory  of  holding  our 
w  arid  prices  and  supplementing  the 
rjlief   (benefit)   payments. 
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PEOMtSE  UNKIPT 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  when  first  appointed  to  the 
Cabinet,  said  much  about  parity  prices.  He  soon  changed  the 
term  to  parity  Income.  Secretary  Wallace  has  been  continually 
promising  the  farmers  parity  Income — that  is,  low  world  prices 
plus  benefit  payments  sufficient  to  brtng  up  their  Income  to  a 
parity  with  domestic  prices  of  American  industrial  goods  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

This  promise  has  never  been  kept.  The  benefit  payments  have 
fallen  far  short  of  bringing  the  Income  of  farmers  to  parity. 
These  substitutes  for  parity  prices  have  been  tragically  Inadequate 
considering  the  fact  that  farmers  must  buy.  under  the  Wallace 
type  of  farm  plan,  in  a  high,  protected  domestic  market  and  sell  in 
a  low.  unprotected  world  market. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  rectify  this  gross  injustice  to  agriculture, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  done.  Either  the  protection  our  Gov- 
ernment affords  to  Industrial  prices  and  wages  must  be  withdrawn 
and  industrial  prices  and  wages  forced  down  to  the  level  of  world 
prices  and  wages,  or  agricultural  prices  must  be  llft«d  up  to  and 
protected  at  the  level   of  American   industrial  prices   and   wages. 

ROOM    FOR  WONDERMENT 

The  WaUace  program  definitely  repudiates  the  latter  objective 
and  falls  far  short  of  attaining  the  former.  The  policy  of  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  is  a  sly  but  feeble  effort  to  withdraw  gov- 
ernmental protection  from  American  prices  and  wages  and  to  reduce 
our  American  standard  of  living  to  world-ccst  levels.  It  Is  unlikely, 
however,  that  American  Industry  or  labor  wlU  permit  that  sort  ol 
thing  to  go  very  far.  ^    ^ 

This  situation  causes  wonder  as  to  why  Secretary  Wallace  refuses 
to  permit  o\ir  Government  to  afford  to  agriculture  the  same  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  industry  and  to  labor.  There  is  but  one  pos- 
sible answer-  namely,  the  fixed  determination  to  hold  our  agricul- 
tural prices  In  line  with  world  prices.  ^  ^  ^ 

But  that  does  not  explain  the  real  purpose  of  that  fixed  deter- 
mination The  real  purpose  is  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  mar- 
ket operations  of  the  futures  traders.  Futures  trading  cannot  be 
done  on  an  American  price  level.  There  Is  no  futvirts  tradmg  on 
American  industrial  prices.  But  there  are  no  agricultural  prices 
In  the  American  market  except  world  prices,  as  reflected  on  the 
futures  market  ticker  tape.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  American 
agrlculttiral  prices  of  crops  of  which  wc  produce  an  exportable 
surplus. 

THE     RIAL     EXPLANATION 

Futures  trading  Is  pc^slble  only  in  world  trade  with  world  prices. 
Futures  trading  can  be  done  only  on  a  constantly  fluctuating 
wcrld-price  basis.  Futures  trading  cannot  be  dene  on  a  stabilized 
price  level  either  high  or  low  Futures  trading  requires  (1) 
fluctuation  of  prices  (2)  on  world -price  levels.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Wallace  farm  program.  ..  ^  ^v.  * 

Turning  to  the  other  type  of  farm  plan.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  protection  offered  by  the  Government  to  Industry  is  protection 
of  price  IndusUy  fixes  an  American  price  for  Its  products  sold  in 
the  domestic  market  and  the  Government  protects  that  price  by 
means  of  tariffs  or  Import  duties.  Unless  and  until  an  American 
price  as  distinguished  from  a  world  price.  Is  fixed  for  agricultural 
products  there  is  no  price  for  an  American  tarifT  to  protect.  Lack 
of  protection  for  agriculture  does  not  arise  from  lack  of  agricul- 
tural tariffs  It  arises  from  lack  of  an  American  price  for  the 
tariff  to  protect.  In  agriculture,  the  only  price  we  know  Is  world 
price    and  "futures  quotations  set  the  pace  for  cash  prices." 

Several  plans  have  boen  suggested,  but  never  seriously  consid- 
ered by  Secretary  Wallace,  to  lift  cur  agricultural  prices  In  the 
domestic  market  off  of  and  away  from  world-price  levels.  One 
Is  the  cost-of-productlon  plan.  Another  Is  the  parity-price  plan. 
Another  Is  the  commodity-index  plan.  Another  is  the  loan-value- 
above-world-prlce  plan.  None  of  these  is  acceptable  to  Secretary 
Wallace  because  they  would  destroy  commodity  speculation  in  the 

futures  markets.  ^        _^  , 

It  may  be  assumed  that  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  mortal  man 
to  devise  any  farm  plan,  or  other  plan,  that  will  operate  100-percent 
perfectly.  The  choice  Is  not  between  a  perfect  plan  and  an  Im- 
perfect plan.  The  choice  is  between  a  plan  that  will,  in  a  gen- 
eral way  hold  our  prices  In  the  domestic  market  In  line  with 
world  prices  and  a  plan  that  wlU.  in  a  general  way,  lift  our  prices 
off  of  and  away  from  world-price  levels. 

It  is  without  a  doubt,  possible  for  the  Congress  to  draft  ana 
enact  legislation  that  will,  in  a  general  way.  give  to  agriculture 
much  the  same  protection  that  the  Congress  has  afforded  to  In- 
dustry It  has  always  been  a  difficult  thing  to  adjust  and  regulate 
prices  freight  rates,  utilitv  rates,  minimum  wages,  protective  tar- 
iffs and  the  like.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  has  never  deterred  the 
Congre'-.s  from  making  the  effort  where  industrial  prosperity  has 
been  at  stake  It  Is  only  in  the  field  of  agriculture  that  the  task 
has  be«>n  considered  to  be  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken. 

The  secret  of  this  whole  dark.  deep,  difficult  problem  of  agricul- 
ture is  that  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the  land  cleverly,  effec- 
tively but  quietly,  is  determined  that  our  prices  of  farm  products, 
which  are  gambled  In  on  boards  of  trade,  shall  be  held  in  line 
with  fluctuating  world  prices,  so  that  the  gambling  game,  for  the 
great  gain  of  the  gamblers,  may  go  merrily  on.  It  is  fairly  ob- 
vious that  no  effective  farm  legislation  ever  can  be  enacted  Into 
law  untU  and  unless  the  deep,  dark,  mysterious  game  of  the  com- 
modity gamblers  is  expxjsed  to  the  Ught  of  day.  ^     ,^ 

This  situation  clearly  Indicates  the  great  need  for  an  honest 
inve.stigation  of  the  fine  art  of  commodity  gambling  and  futures 
trading,  and  obviously  explains  why  no  such  Investigation  has  ever 
been  made. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH  OP  WASHINOTON. 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  APRIL  26, 
1939  

Mr  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the 
amendments  to  increase  by  $25,000,000  the  appropriaUon  for 
rivers  and  harbors  projects,  and  also  to  increase  by  $25,000.- 
000  the  stun  appropriated  for  flood  control.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing those  sums  deducted  from  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
work  relief  for  the  unemployed.  I  much  prefer  to  have  the 
money  provided  out  of  the  regular  appropriations  contained 
in  the  present  War  Department  civil  functions  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1940.  which  we  have  now  done.  My  views  in 
regard  to  this  entire  subject  matter  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  statement  which  I  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  held  on  April 
25.  1939,  in  which  I  urged  and  advocated  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  and  above  the  reduced  Budget  estimates. 

My  statement  made  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  as  follows: 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.    MARTIN   F.    SMrTH.    A   REPaESENTATTVI  Of  CONCRXSS 
FROM   THE  STATE  OF   WASHINGTON 

Mr  Sntder.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  our  coUeague.  Mr. 
Smfth  of  Washington,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  from  him  at 
this  time  such  statement  as  he  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  committee  for  this  privilege  ol  appearing 
at  this  time  to  make  a  brief  statement  to  you. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  Uie  appropriatlone  to  be  made 
at  this  session  of  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  Improvements. 

During  the  entire  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  as 
you  know  this  being  my  seventh  year  of  service  and  membership 
on  that  committee.  There  is  no  type  of  Federal  projects  which  Is 
more  important  to  my  district  In  southwest  Washington  than 
navigation  projects  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

I  have  in  my  district  Grays  Harbor.  WlUapa  Harbor.  Olympis 
Harbor,  Longvlew.  Kelso.  Kalama.  Bakers  Bay,  Dwaco,  Vancouver, 
and  Camas-Washougal. 

There  are  also  smaller  projects  at  Cathlamet  and  Knappton. 
I  have  at  least  six  very  important  waterways  In  my  district — 
harbors  of  major  importance.  _.,,_, 

I  express  the  views  ol  the  people  ol  my  district,  and  particularly 
the  industries  and  latKir  organizations,  when  I  say  we  view  with 
considerable  apprehension  and  even  alarm  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors  work. 

I  think  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  In  the  country  that  we 
should  curtail  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  X 
venture  to  say  that  If  the  people  ol  the  country  could  be  con- 
sulted especially  In  those  parts  ol  the  country  where  they  have 
observed  the  benefits  derived  from  rivers  and  harbors  Improve- 
ments they  would  take  the  position  that  that  type  of  Federal 
project  should  be  the  very  la&t  to  suffer  in  any  curtailment  of 
appropriations.  _.  .„  ^  ^ 

-There  Is  no  type  ol  project  lor  which  money  is  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  results  in  as  big  returns  on  the 
amount  of  money  invested. 

I  understand  that  General  Schley,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  submitted  an  estimate 
to  the  Budget  for  new  work  amounting  to  approximately  $103,- 
975  800  and  that  was  cut  to  $39,000,000;  that  the  estimate  they 
submitted  for  maintenance  was  »51. 738.210.  and  that  was  reduced 
to  $41,135,000.  or  a  cut  of  $10,603  000.  There  was  a  cut  of  62  per- 
cent in  the  estimate  for  new  projects. 

That  certainly  will  be  a  very  drastic  cut  and.  in  my  opinion, 
would  seriously  curtail  the  program  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. In  fact,  if  they  were  to  complete  the  projects  which  have 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress  they  would  need  about 
$225,000,000.  ^        _  ^^ 

I  have  in  my  own  district  the  project  for  reconstruction  of  the 
Grays  Harbor  Jetty  which  is  tmder  a  continuing  contract,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  if  this  cut  is  made  as  drastically  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, which  I  certainly  hope  wiU  not  be  done,  the  Corps  ol  Army 
Engineers  would  be  compeUed  to  go  ahead  and  spend  most  ol  the 
money  on  those  continuing  contracts,  where  they  wotild  have  to 
proceed  with  the  work  In  ord«  to  complete  the  project. 
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This  project  on  the  south  Jetty  of  Grays  Harbor,  which  Is  under 
a  continuing  contract,  had  an  estimate  for  this  year  of  $1,250,000, 
and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  also  recommend  In  their  esti- 
mate to  start  construction  of  the  north  Jetty  of  Grays  Harbor 
$500,000.  which  they  should  be  given. 

If  there  is  no  Increase  made  by  the  committee,  they  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  do  that. 

There  are  other  Items  of  $180,000  for  dredging  Gray's  Harbor 
$58,000  for  dredging  the  Inner  channel.  whi(;Ji  are  also  provided  for 
in  the  estimates,  as  well  as  $80,000  for  dredging  Wlllapa  Harbor. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  flood-control  projects  In  my  dLstrlct, 
Skamokawa  Creek.  Wahklakiun  County,  $135,000:  Deep  River, 
$59,000,  and  Diking  District  No.  1,  In  Pacific  County,  $28,000;  and 
several  other  projects.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  estimate 
for  flood  control  was  cut  very  drastically  trom  $195,500,000  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  engineers  down  to  $110,000,000.  So  o\ir  flood- 
.^ontrol  work  Is  going  to  siifter  as  well  as  our  river  and  harbor 
'^work. 

I  took  occasion  2  years  ago  to  ask  Major  General  Markham.  then 
the  Chief  of  EJnglneers  of  the  Army,  to  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  direct  and  indirect  labor  costs  on  river  and 
harbor  projects. 

Mr.  Sntdcr.  We  had  that  information  this  morning. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  It  showed  that  the  labor  costs  ranged  from  76.9 
to  87  9  percent,  demonstrating  the  soundness  and  desirability 
of  river  and  harbor  projects  as  labor -employment  projects. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  Inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
statement  a  r^suni*  of  the  process  through  which  a  river  and 
harbor  project  passes  from  its  very  inception  down  to  the  time 
the  project  is  actually  completed. 

I  will  make  the  statement  that  there  Is  no  form  of  expenditure 
which  the  Federal  Government  makes  which  Is  subjected  to  as 
thorough -going  scrutiny.  Investigation,  and  consideration  as  the 
money  spent  on  river  and  harbor  projects.  I  think  that  Is  borne 
out  by  the  statement  I  will  file  with  the  comnUttee.  I  hope  that 
you  win  Increase  substantially  ttoe  appropriations  for  both  river 
and  harbor  and  flood -control  projects. 

Mr.  Sntder.  You  have  the  privilege  of  extending  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  the  following 
statement  for  the  record: 

"There  is  probably  no  type  of  Federal  project,  I  care  not  what 
Its  nature  may  be.  which  receives  the  thorough,  painstaking  study 
and  consideration  to  which  a  river  and  harbor  project  Is  subjected 
before  it  is  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  money  is  actually  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

"The  local  community  Initiates  the  project  for  the  dredging  or 
Improving  of  the  river  or  harbor  in  question  to  serve  the  local 
community  by  providing  low-cost  water  transportation,  and  to  aid 
conunerce  and  navigation  at  that  point.  The  project  is  discussed 
in  the  community,  the  citizens  themselves  see  the  possibilities 
and  advantages  which  would  accrue,  and  therefore  they  agitate 
and  advocate  the  project  and  local  Industries  Join  with  them  In 
favoring  it;  then  their  Representative  in  Congress  Is  called  upon 
and  Introduces  a  bill  for  a  survey  which  Is  essential  in  the  case 
of  every  new  project.  He  presents  the  matter  to  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  submits  It  to  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  having  jiirisdlctlon  of  rivers  and  harbors,  who  de- 
termine whether  a  survey  is  necessary  and  desirable  and  recom- 
mend accordingly.  This  results  in  the  bill  either  being  passed 
separately  or  Included  In  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill,  such 
as  the  pending  measure,  which  includes  numerous  surveys.  If 
the  project  is  one  for  the  modification  or  change  of  an  existing 
project,  then  a  resolution  for  review  of  prior  reports  Is  sufficient  and 
the  Representative  sponsors  such  a  resolution,  which  is  submitted  to 
the  Army  engineers  and  lat«r  to  the  committee,  which  passes  it  and 
refers  it  back  to  the  Army  engineers  for  the  desired  report. 

"The  project  is  then  referred  to  the  district  engineer,  of  whom 
there  are  42  In  the  United  States,  embracing  every  section  of  the 
country.  He  calls  a  hearing  in  the  local  community  and  all  those 
who  might  be  interested  are  notified  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  present  testimony  and  arguments  showing  the 
need  for  the  improvement  and  evidence  in  support  of  the  merits 
of  the  project.  It  is  a  public  hearing,  the  public  is  invited  and 
welcomed,  and  all  those  who  indicate. a  desire  to  be  heard  either 
for  or  against  the  project  are  heard.  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  quasi- 
Judicial  hearing.  The  district  engineer,  after  considering  all  the 
testimony,  makes  reconunendations  and  refers  the  project  to  the 
division  engineer,  of  whom  there  are  10,  in  all  sections  of  the 
,Kation.  the  last  division  engineer's  office  to  be  established  being 
at  Portland.  Greg.,  now  in  charge  of  Col.  John  C.  H.  Lee.  largely 
on  account  of  the  large  Bonneville  Dam  project  on  the  Colvunbia 
River  in  Oregon  and  western  Washington. 

"The  division  engineer  reviews  the  recommendations  and  report 
of  the  district  engineer.  He  then  makes  his  report  and  recom- 
mendations and  sends  the  project  on  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
it  Is  again  reviewed  and  considered  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  at  which  time  the  Representative  in  Congress 
is  again  heard  in  behalf  of  the  project.  The  Board  consists  of 
seven  members.  They  have  served  as  district  and  division  engi- 
neers In  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  like  them  were  honor 
students  at  West  Point  and  took  the  special  course  at  the  engineer- 
ing school  at  Fort  Belvolr.  Va..  prior  to  serving  as  district  and 
division  engineers  before  being  promoted  to  membership  on  the 
Beard.  The  members  of  the  Board  have  no  local  interest  to  serve 
whatsoever:  they  consider  each  project  from  a  national  vievrpolnt, 
how  It  win  affect  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  far  removed  geographically  from  each  project. 
These  skilled  engineers  are  absolutely  divorced  from  politics.    They 
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.  iay  10.  1939 


STATEMENT  OP  O.  S.  WARDtN,  PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION  ASSOCIATION  AT  AN  INFORMAL  CEREMONY 
AT  WHICH  A  GAVEL  AND  B/ SE  WERE  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  EDWARD  T.  TA'i^LOR  BY  THE  15  RECLAMATION 
STATES  OF  THE  ARID  WEST 


Mr.  LEAVY.   Mr.  Speaker,  it)  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
this  morning  in  the  office  of  Chairman  Eowaro  T.  Taylor,  of 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this  House,  in  a  little  in- 
formal proceeding  when  there  was  presented  to  Chairman 
Taylor  a  beautiful  wooden  gavel  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
appreciation  for  the  years  of  useful  and  constructive  service 
rendered  by  that  truly  great  westerner,  Ed  Taylor,  of 
Colorado.  ^ 

Present  at  this  gathering  were  leaders  of  reclamation,  in- 
cluding Hon.  John  C.  Page,  the  able  head  of  this  great 
Federal  agency;  also  the  tireless  and  efficient  clerks  "Mark" 
Sheild  and  "Billy"  DuvaL  There  were  also  present  members 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  as  well  as 
President  O.  S.  Warden  and  Floyd  Hagte,  secretary-manager 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association. 

Mr.  Warden,  in  a  beautiful  and  fitting  manner,  presented 
to  our  beloved  colleague  and  true  son  of  the  great  West  the 
gavel  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  following  words; 

I  am  weU  along  in  my  (ourtli  year  as  president  of  tbe  National 
Reclamation  Afsociatlon.  In  these  4  years,  and  those  Just  back  of 
them,  there  has  been  notable  accomplishment  untU  reclamation 
has  become  a  permanent  national  policy.  We  are  making  thou- 
sands of  new  western  homes.  This  has  come  about  largely  by  a 
continually  growing  legislative  support.  The  Interior  Department 
measure  that  has  Just  come  from  the  Congress  merits  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  each  Western  State. 

We  have  come  this  morning  to  a  familiar  ofBce  room  for  tbe 
most  delightful  privUege  In  all  of  my  reclamation  work.  I  wish 
that  I  could  find  the  words  that  would  fully  meastur  and  ex- 
press the  heart-to-heart  gratitude  and  the  personal  admiration 
that  the  people  of  15  great  States  of  the  West  would  like  to  have 
me  use  as  I  imperfectly  convey  to  Congressman  E^wazo  T.  Taylor 
thanks  for  great  and  consistent  eervlce.  Through  a  long  and 
earnest  life  he  has  been  an  unfaltering  supporter  of  the  catise 
of  reclamation.  He  has  been  a  foremost  leader  whom  we  have 
been  delighted  to  follow — from  the  time  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Reclamation  Act  in  the  administration  of  TTieodore  Roosevelt — 
down  to  this  year  and  day.  Year  after  year — session  after  session — 
his  counsel  has  always  been  wise,  his  effort  has  been  tireless,  his 
courage  has  never  failed.  After  all  of  these  years  of  faithful 
work  any  symbol  that  can  be  fashioned  does  but  pooriy  reveal  the 
accomplishment  of  half  a  century.  The  story  begins  with  the 
simple  diversion  of  water  upon  the  land.  At  the  end  is  the 
great  Boulder  Dam  and  other  multlple-pin-pose  enterprises. 

The  choicest  gift  of  all  that  we  can  bring  to  you.  Mr.  Tatix», 
is  the  thanks  that  con\e  from  thousands  of  new  homes  your  eflcH-ts 
have  helped  to  build. 

Still  those  who  have  worked  with  you  wish  to  give  you  some- 
thing you  can  keep.  This  testimonial  of  friendship  and  esteem 
is  made  from  wood  that  came  from  each  of  the  15  western  recla- 
mation States,  gathered  by  the  directors  of  this  association.  The 
handiwork  of  the  maker  of  this  gavel  Is  interesting.  Reading  from 
the  dark  side  of  the  handle,  the  different  kinds  of  wood  appear  in 
tbe  order  here  indicated.  The  history  of  many  of  tbe  pieces  ts 
interesting. 

Idaho:  Juniper.  This  piece  of  wood  came  from  the  Flfleld 
Basin  Juniper  which  is  over  1.600  years  old.  This  tree  started  to 
grow  in  the  year  306  A.  D.  in  the  lava  fields  on  the  Snake  River 
plains  about  15  miles  southwest  from  Idaho  Falls  and  was  still 
living  when  cut  In  1928  by  a  dry  farmer  for  fticl.  As  far  as 
known,  this  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  ever  to  have  been  found  in 
Idaho.  The  thickness  of  its  rings  have  been  measured  and  used 
as  an  indicator  of  precipitation  changes  during  the  bygone  cen- 
turies. 

Wyoming:  Red  cedar.  This  wood  comes  from  the  Snowy  Range 
area  west  of  Laramie.  Wyo. 

Washington:  Apple  wood.  This  apple  wood  Is  a  part  of  a  limb 
of  an  apple  tree  of  which  the  original  stock  was  planted  in  1879 
on  the  old  John  F.  McClure  homestead,  located  about  5  miles 
west  of  Yakima,  and  now  owned  by  Congdon  Orchards,  Inc.  At 
the  time  Mr.  McClure  set  out  a  few  trees  for  a  family  orchard, 
the  whole  section  in  which  it  was  planted  was  in  sagebrush  and 
principally  inhabited  by  Jackrabbits  and  rattlesnakes.  This  was 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chester  A.  Congdon  who  visualized  the 
potential  development  of  what  he  termed  the  second  Garden  of 
Eden.  Mr.  Congdon  piuchased  the  land  and  financed  the  Congdon 
Ditch  Co.  which  is  now  known  as  the  Yakima  Valley  Canal  Co. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  private  irrigation  projects  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  and  embraced  the  irrigation  of  4,300  acres. 

Texas:  Mesqtiite  from  Harlingen,  Tex. 

Arizona:  Orangewood.  The  tree  which  this  orangewood  came 
from  was  planted  on  the  Yuma  Mesa,  part  of  the  old  Blaisdell  ranch, 
by  Hiram  W.  Blaisdell.  during  the  year  1892.  and  was  a  part  of  the 
first  orange  orchard  of  any  size  that  was  planted  In  Arizona.  The 
land  now  is  part  of  a  subdivision  of  the  city  of  Yuma  and  is  owned 
bv  Mr.  M.  A.  Holmes. 

Colorado:  Ock.  This  piece  of  wood  came  out  of  the  orl^nal  seal 
pieces  which  close  the  roUer  gates  on  the  Grand  River  Diversion 
Dam. 

South  Dakota:  Cedar.  This  piece  of  wood  was  obtained  from  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  which  is  the  watershed  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  reclamation  project,  and  several  small  irrigated  areas  In 
western  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Wyoming.  This  wood  was  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity  of  Deadwood.  8.  Dak.,  and  in  the  vldnity  of 
the  raoniunent  erected  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  tbe  father 
of  Federal  reclamation. 
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Montana:  Larch.  This  wood  came  frcnn  tbe  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

North  Dakota:  Cedar.  This  wood  comes  from  the  Little  Missouri 
River  Valley  where  Teddy  Roosevelt  came  as  a  young  man  seeking 
to  regain  bis  health.  His  original  log  cabin  was  built  from  this 
very  type  of  wood  which  he  had  floated  upstream  in  tbe  Uttle 
Missouri.  The  species  of  wood  later  propagated  nortb  In  tbe 
valley  until  today  it  surrounds  his  old  ranch  site.  It  Is  unique 
that  nowhere  else  in  North  Dakota  does  red  cedar  flourish. 

Utah:  Bed  pine.  A  piece  of  native  red  pine  taken  from  one  of 
tbe  old  floor  Joists  at  the  "Lion  House"  home  of  Brigham  Yoang 
In  Salt  Lake  City.  This  edifice  was  located  within  tbe  area  which 
Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  first  irrigated,  a  smaU  area  of 
land  near  the  present  temple  and  tbe  center  of  Salt  Lake  City  ts 
located  by  turning  the  water  through  furrows  made  by  use  of 
oxen  and  crude  plows  from  City  Creek. 

Nebraska:  Cedar.  This  cedar  came  from  tbe  Nortb  Platte  reo- 
lamatlon  project  in  Nebraska. 

Nevada:  Redwood.  This  piece  of  redwood  was  taken  from  a  diver- 
sion strtKture  built  in  tbe  year  1868.  long  before  the  Reclamation 
Act.  at  which  time  there  were  several  direct  diversions  from  the 
Carson  River.  After  the  Reclamation  Service,  then  under  tbe 
Geological  Survey,  began  investigations  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Newlands  project,  then  Truckee-Carson  project,  the  water 
rights  of  these  old  irrigators  were  acquired  by  the  United  States 
and  an  irrigation  83rstem  was  constructed  and  these  old  diversion 
headworks  were  abandoned.  This  piece  of  redwood  has  been  stand- 
ing solid  and  firm  since  the  dav  It  was  first  erected. 

California:  Orange  wood.  Wood  of  an  orange  tree  in  the  Central 
Valley  which  died  from  lack  of  water  dtie  to  the  receding  water 
table,  a  condition  which  the  completion  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  will  correct  for  all  time. 

New  Mexico:  Cedar.  Old  original  cedar  of  Lebanon  wood  from 
the  Arch  Hurley  conservancy  district  near  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex. 

Oregon:  Juniper.  The  tree  from  which  this  wood  came  grew 
on  the  right-of-way  now  being  cleared  for  the  North  Unit  Canal. 
If  you  examine  the  ends  of  these  pieces  under  the  microscope. 
you  will  observe  how  tight  the  annular  rings  are.  Indicating  the 
small  annual  precipitation  In  the  area  where  the  tree  grew.  It 
Is  because  of  this  low  precipitation  that  irrigation  is  needed  In 
this  country  to  produce  farm  crops.  Given  water,  however,  these 
lands  produce  abundsmtly. 

The  core  in  the  head  of  the  gavel  Is  Texas  mesqulte.  The  handle 
Is  New  Mexico  cedar,  and  the  block  Is  New  Mexico  cedar. 

Upon  the  block  is  this  inscription:  , 

"In  appreciation  of  long  and  valuable  service  to  the  15  reclama- 
tion States,  this  gavel  and  base  made  from  significant  woods  of 
each  State  Is  presented  to  Hon.  Edward  T.  Tatu»  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association." 

To  you,  then,  our  friend,  statesman,  and  patriot.  In  a  great 
national  service,  we  present  this  gavel  with  the  wish  that  there 
may  yet  remain  for  you  many,  many  years  In  that  health  and 
happiness  you  so  richly  deserve.  Whenever  you  sound  tbe  gavd 
we  will  be  ready  to  follow  your  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  this  great  Nation 
could  have  seen  this  presentation  and  heard  the  response 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Ed  Tatix)R,  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  pubhc  service.  Tlie  substance  of 
his  unassuming  response  was  simply  that  to  him  it  is  an 
indescribable  pleasure  to  know  that  his  efforts  have  aided  to 
make  happy  homes  for  the  great  number  of  fine  AmericanB 
who  live  on  western  reclamation  projects  and  to  feel  that  he 
had  made  some  contribution  for  the  permanent  enrichment 
and  betterment  of  his  Nation.  ! 

The  whole  affair,  brief  and  informal  though  it  was,  per- 
fectly typified  the  fine  character  built  into  the  lives  of  those 
whose  good  fortune  it  Is  to  live  in  the  West  and  Ed  Taylok 
exemplified  that  ideal  that  we  all  strive  to  attain.  Truly  be 
is  a  greate  westerner — truly  he  is  a  great  American. 


Party  Loyalty — Public  Morals 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  BENNETT,  JR ,   ATTORNKT 
GENERAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  at  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  dinner  on  April  22,  1939.  This 
address  clarifies  many  of  the  issues  confronting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  am  glad  therefore  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Rccora. 
The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  tonight  such  a  representative  gath- 
ering of  our  city.  State,  and  national  democracy  at  this  Jefferson- 
ian  dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  Club.  I  am  grateful  for 
that  privilege. 

This  event,  with  so  many  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  pres- 
ent. Is  an  Ideal  occasion  to  discuss  some  matters  of  Interest  to  our 
party  in  this  State  and  city. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Democratic  Party  In  New  York 
and  in  the  Nation  has  been  responsible  for  more  progressive  and 
humane  legislation  than  any  other  political  group.  Everyone  here 
remembers  how  the  factory  laws,  hospital-bond  issues.  State  park- 
way system,  and  other  acts  of  t)eneflcent  legislation  were  literaUy 
beaten  through  Republican  legislatures  by  Governor  Smith.  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  later  had  to  do  the  same  thing  to  carry  through 
his  program  of  labor  legislation.  Jefferson,  whom  we  honor  to- 
night, formed  our  party  m  the  mold  of  liberal  progressive  democ- 
racy: equality  of  all  men  under  God,  the  Author  and  Donc»'  of  our 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Despite  great  temptation  to  follow  strange  and  alien  ideologies,  we 
have  managed  to  keep  fairly  close'  to  Jefferson's  plan. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  given  to  the  Nation  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  its  history.  We  have  given  to  the  service  of  oxir 
own  city  and  State  Democrats  revered  for  devoted  service  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  We  have  given  to  the  public  life  of  this 
country  countless  thousands  of  competent,  honorable  men  and 
women  who  have  lat>ored  in  comparative  obscurity — for  honesty 
and  industry  are  rarely  spectacular. 

Despite  this  splendid  record,  and  sad  to  relate,  our  party  here 
bows  under  the  disgrace  brought  upon  it  by  some  greedy,  un- 
scrupulous, and  dishonest  members.  Certain  public  officials,  wear- 
ing the  label  of  the  Democratic  Party,  have  brought  It  into  dis- 
repute by  sacrlflclng  their  Integrity  and  selling  their  souls  for 
gold.  Others  have  covered  themselves  with  the  slime  of  corrup- 
tion by  atsociailng  and  conspiring  with  criminal  characters.  For- 
tunately, the  penetrating  light  of  prosecution  has  been  turned 
on  these  individuals  and  wlU  bring  them  the  justice  they  so  richly 
dMcrver  Corruption  knows  no  party  label.  The  rogue  will  take 
^tf3vantage  of  any  medium,  political  or  otherwise,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  ends.  There  are  crooked  Republicans  as  well  as 
crooked  Democrats. 

In  my  own  home  borough.  Brooklyn — a  community  of  nearly 
3.000.000  upright,  decent  men  and  women — we  feel  keenly  the 
shame  brought  on  our  party  and  our  borough.  We  who  live  there 
are  proud  of  the  reputation  of  Brooklyn.  We  detest,  with  all  the 
forthrightness  of  our  civic  pride,  the  abominable  creattires  re- 
^"fepcnsible  for  the  shame  which  they  have  temporarily  placed  on 
our  "borough's  good  name. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  great  party  should  be  stigmatized 
by  the  acts  of  a  few  dishonest  men.  Men  whose  sole  object 
In  life  Is  to  line  their  pockets,  no  matter  how,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  members  of  our  party.  Let's  get  rid  of 
them.  In  the  ranks  of  our  party  we  have  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  education,  culture,  civic  background,  and  training.  They 
will  provide  a  continuoiis  supply  for  public  service  of  officials  who. 
for  ability,  integrity,  and  honesty,  cannot  be  challenged.  With 
them,  we  can  supply  the  best  type  of  leadership — the  best  type 
of  public  officials — the  best  administration  of  government — If  our 
leaders  and  their  advisers  will  exercise  the  necessary  discrimina- 
tion. And  If  there  are  some  leaders  and  their  advisers  who  won't 
do  this,  let's  throw  them  out  and  get  new  leaders  and  advisers 
who  wlU. 

The  unclean  and  the  criminal  elements  In  our  party  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  we'  won't  permit  them  to  remain  in  our  ranks. 
All  must  be  made  to  understand  that  no  sinister  Influence  will  be 
permitted  to  exercise  any  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
administration  of  Democratic  Party  affairs.  We  can  have  no  half- 
way measures  In  this  house-cleaning  campaign.  We  mxist  dendon- 
strate  to  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  State,  who  have  shown  their 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  party  and  in  the  men  and  women  it 
has  sponsored  for  public  office,  that  we  are  worthy  of  their  faith 
and  confidence.  For,  after  aU,  a  party  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  voters,  a  fact  which  some  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

With  a  burning  hate,  the  American  people  resent  dishonesty  in 
public  office.  But  their  sense  of  fair  play  is  such  that  they  are 
patient  and  long  suffering  in  the  face  of  mere  rtimor.  however 
oft  repeated,  of  official  corruption.  But  when  rumor  gives  way 
to  proof,  their  patience  turns  to  passionate  demand  for  Justice  and 
punishment.  If  we  don't  remedy  these  conditions,  the  voters  will. 
It  is  timely  that  these  things  be  said  on  the  night  we  honor 
Jefferson,  because  his  name  is  sjmonymous  with  decency  and  prog- 
ress in  government.  Many  people  are  today  losing  faith  in  demo- 
cratic government  because  some  in  high  jKisition  have  violated  their 
oath  of  office  and  proven  themselves  false  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  If  we  had  not  pussyfooted  so  long,  this  matter  would  not 
have  to  be  discussed  here  tonight. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women 
In  public  life  are  honest  and  upright.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
realize  that  the  acts  of  a  few  dishonest  public  officials  Invite  a 
cynical,  distrustful  attitude  toward  our  form  of  government.  We 
must  know  that  corruption  in  public  office  can  crumble  the  very 


foundations  of  democnury.  No  goi'emment  can  continue  to  exist 
if  its  citizens  have  good  reason  to  1  lold  it  in  contempt.  Surely  our 
citizens  have  a  right  to  ask:  What  are  joui  Democrats  doing  to 
remedy  these  conditions?  The  anst  rer  is  this ;  In  our  party  there  Is 
a  militant  honesty  which  will  ni*  be  denied.  The  Denaocratic 
Party  la  cleaning  its  own  hotise. 

In  Kings  and  Albany  Counties,  (xxjperating  with  Governor  Leh- 
man, my  office  is  proceeding  with  'the  task  of  bringmg  the  guilty 
to  justice  regardless  of  party  cctmection.  In  Kings  County  I 
have  placed  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  John  Harlan  Amen,  a 
Democrat,  in  charge  and  he  is  do  ng  a  splendid  Job.  In  Albany, 
I  have  placed  Assistant  Attorney  G  ineral  James  McGough,  a  Demo- 
crat, in  charge;  he  also  Is  doing  i  splendid  Job.  Right  here  let 
me  say  that,  as  these  Investigatla  is  uncover  corrupt  officeholders 
and  the  crooks  they  have  been  issociated  with,  and  protecting, 
they  are  being  brought  to  the  twr  of  Justice  irrespective  of  the 
position  they  hold  in  public  or  priv  ite  life.  Incidentally,  in  Orange 
County,  my  office,  txnder  Assistant  Attorney  General  Raymond 
Whearty,  a  Democrat,  is  also  conducting  an  investigation,  though 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Orange  County  is  not  a  Democratic 
county. 

With  these  thoughts  fresh  in  yc  nr  minds.  I  wotild  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  attitude  )f  a  few  who  call  themselves 
Democrats  who  resent  these  investigations.  They  would  stifle 
them  if  they  could.  Tliey  regard  the  honesty  of  pxnpose  of 
Democratic  prosecutors  and  their  devotion  to  duty  as  party  trea- 
son. Eight  years  ago  I  first  took  my  oath  as  attorney  general  to 
uphold  the  constitution  and  the  aws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  repeated  that  oath  in  1933.  1932.  1937.  and  again  in  1939.  To- 
night I  am  glad  to  say  to  the  D;nKx;rats  assembled  here  that  I 
have  kept  that  oath.  That  may  be  treason  to  some.  Well,  if 
that  be  treason  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  then  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  I  am  sure  every  man 
and  woman  present  here  tonight  shares  this  thought  with  me: 
When  the  day  comes  that  an  ele:ted  public  ofBclal  must  violate 
his  oath  of  office  in  any  way.  especially  by  refraining  from  doing 
his  Job,  as  payment  for  support  <  f  his  candidacy,  our  democratic 
form  of  government  will  cease  to  eclst. 

Unfortunately,  no  party  long  in  power  has  been  free  from 
corruption  either  in  local.  State,  or  National  Government.  Teapot 
Dome  is  not  so  far  removed,  the  most  shameful  of  our  national 
scandals  in  several  decades.  We  have  been  afflicted  with  major 
scandals  ourselves.  But  we  were  able  to  clean  house  and  restore 
order.  With  the  help  of  the  vast  majority  of  decent,  honest  men 
and  women  in  our  ranks,  we  sha  1  again  clean  house  and  restore 
order. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  ol  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
As  a  Democrat  I  am  proud  of  tl  e  honorable  leadership  given  In 
this  State  over  the  years  by  Gover  lor  Lehman,  Governor  Roosevelt, 
and  Governor  Smith.  As  Democr  its.  in  the  future  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  to  our  State  and  cit;  ■  this  type  of  leadership — leader- 
ship in  which  the  people  can  plac  b  their  trust.  In  the  front  rank 
we  shall  carry  on  our  fight  for  sc  cial  Justice  for  our  people.  And 
we  shall  make  clean  government  t  le  watchword  of  the  fight. 

Today  we  need  no  reminders  thi  t  democracy  is  at  the  crossroads. 
On  all  sides,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  observe  cynicism,  distrust, 
and  open  contempt  for  the  dem<cratlc  ideal.  Corruption  or  im- 
proper conduct,  by  public  officials  or  party  leaders,  whether  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  must  not  be  condoned.  To  do  so  is  to 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  ov  r  democratic  institutions.  These 
corruptionists.  regardless  of  party  labels,  must  be  driven  from  pub- 
lic life.  As  Democrats,  let  us  drive  from  our  ranks  all  who  falsely 
wear  our  insignia.  In  the  interest  of  democracy,  of  representative 
government,  of  the  ideals  of  Amei  lea  as  envisaged  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  philosopher,  patriot,  and  founder  of  our  party,  let  us 
bend  to  the  task  without  fear  or  hesitation.  Jefferson  wrote  the 
great  document  which  declared  our  independence  of  corrupt  for- 
eign rule.  It  is  appropriate  tha ;.  in  honoring  him  tonight,  we 
declare  our  Independence  of  corru  >t  members  of  our  party,  whether 
they  be  humble  or  great.  Let  u  give  to  the  people  a  leadership 
based  on  lofty  ideals,  a  leadershk}  above  reprotich  and  free  from 
scandal.  Therein  lies  the  path  cf  duty  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Therein  lies  the  hope  of  America:  i  democracy. 
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Mr.  LARRABEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
,  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  t  le  Record,  I  am  inserting  my 
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analysis  and  explanation  of  the  Rankin  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  on  Monday,  May  1,  with  practically  no  opposition. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  bill.  H.  R. 
5452.  to  amend  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  which  bill,  to  a  very 
material  extent,  increases  the  ntimber  of  widows  and  children  to 
receive  aid,  and  liberalizes  the  amount  of  p>ensions  payable  to 
widows  and  dependents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans,  and, 
which,  if  the  bill  enacted  by  the  House  becomes  law,  will  also 
provide  benefits  for  dependent  fathers  and  mothers.  In  certain 
needy  classes,  not  now  covered  by  any  law. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill  widows  and  children  of  all  veterans 
who  die  or  have  died  of  non-service-connected  disabilities,  if  the 
veteran  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  any  disabUity  that  actually 
resulted  from  war  service,  even  though  the  disability  may  have 
been  rated  at  less  than  10  percent  disabling  at  the  time  of  the 
veterans  death,  will  be  pensioned. 

In  proving  entitlement  to  pension  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  it  will  be  required  only  that  there  be  adequate  showing  that 
the  veteran  actually  had  some  disability  actually  incurred  in 
service.  The  extent  of  the  disability  is  not  a  q\iaUfylng  factor 
and  need  not  be  proven. 

Widows  and/ or  children  qualifying  for  benefits  under  provisions 
of  this  feature  of  this  bill,  and  those  who  qualified  under  provi- 
sions of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  as  amended  last  year 
(granting  pensions  in  those  cases  where  it  was  shown  that  the 
veteran  had  a  service-connected  disability  of  10  percent  or  more  at 
the  time  of  his  death),  will  be  paid  in  the  following  amoxmts: 
Widow  with  no  child.  $30  monthly,  widow  with  one  child,  $38 
monthly;  with  present  rates  of  M  for  each  additional  child 
remaining  unchanged. 

The  House  bill  establishes  for  dependent  mother  or  father  a 
pension  of  $45  monthly  (if  the  deceased  son  had  any  service-con- 
nected disability)  or  if  both  are  living,  the  sum  of  $25  per  month 
for  each. 

This  bill  also  changes  the  present  total  stim  of  benefits  payable 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  any  individual  veteran  from  $56  to  $64 
monthly,  such  limitation  applying  to  widows  with  children,  but 
exempting  the  parents  from  these  limits. 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "mother"  or  "father"  to  mean  natural 
mother  or  father  or,  mother  or  father  of  a  veteran  through  legal 
adoption. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  extend  to  liberalizing  benefits  paid  to  the 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans  who  died  of  servlce-cormected  dis- 
abilities, so  that  a  widow,  under  50  years  of  age.  would  be  increased 
from  $30  to  $37.50  per  month;  the  widow.  50  years  or  over,  from 
$37.50  to  $45  per  month,  and  extends  the  total  for  widows  with 
children  to  $82.50  per  month.    The  maximum  now  is  $75. 

Provision  is  made  that  for  the  anatomical  loss  of  one  hand  or 
one  foot  or  one  eye  the  rate  (including  the  $25  Increased  award 
under  existing  law)  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  per  month.  These 
benefits  are  limited  to  veterans  and  do  not  apply  to  any  survivor 
of  a  deceased  veteran. 

Veterans,  to  a  large  extent,  will  benefit  by  the  provisions  of  the 
clause  of  the  bill  extending  payment  of  compensation  on  a  basis 
of  permanent  partial  10  percent  for  wounds  incurred  In  active 
service  during  the  World  War.  even  though  the  dlsabUlty  resulting 
from  such  wound  may  be  rated,  medically,  to  an  extent  of  less 
than  10  percent  imder  existing  rating  schedules. 

Reduction  of  Interest  charges  on  any  loan  on  Government  in- 
Etirance  from  6  to  5  percent,  effective  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
propoeed  law.  is  also  provided. 

Veterans'  Administration  statisticians  estimate  that  about  150.000 
veterans  and  their  dependents  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
$19,000,000  if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  and  vote  for  this  bill,  as  I 
have  all  other  reasonable  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  tliis  House  to  the  fact 


that  ample  sums  of  the  taxpasrers'  money  apparently  are 
floating  to  foreign  countries  through  various  avenues.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  farm  prices  justify  my  asking 
why  we  cannot  begin  to  think  of  our  people  at  home.  These 
farm  prices  are  in  many  cases  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  result  is  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  fanners  are  being  driven  from  their  farms  through  fore- 
closure. 

It  appears  that  as  soon  as  the  fanners  ask  for  any  help,  an 
immediate  cry  is  heard.  There  also  is  evidently  a  lack  of 
funds  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  elderly  people. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  has  tried  to  vote  more 
consistently  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  this  Oovemment 
than  I  have  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  here. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  this  money  that  is  being  voted 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  used  at  home  for  our  people 
who  are  so  keenly  deserving  of  it. 

I  am  including  an  editorial  from  the  May  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  by  Herbert  Maximilian  Bratter.  which 
gives  some  indication  as  to  how  this  money  is  going  to  for- 
eigners without  "rhyme  or  reason." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  5.  19391 

MnxioNs  OF  Taxpattrs'  Doixaks  Distributlu  Pruxt  to  Pok- 
EiGNERS — Benefits  Ake  Bestowed  bt  Trade  and  Otheb  Policies 
With  Not  Even  a  Request  From  American  SoxntCES  fob 
Reciprocation  i 

(By  Herbert  Maximilian  Bratter) 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  rich  uncle.  And  Uncle  Sam  is 
generous  to  his  "nephews"  and  "nieces."  When  there  is  a  disas- 
trous earthquake  in  Japan  or  ChUe,  when  there  are  starving 
thousands  In  war -racked  Europe.  America  Is  there  to  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

But  this  country's  charity  to  the  outside  world  Is  not  confined  to 
times  of  disaster.  Much  of  it  is  dispensed  incidentally  or  care- 
lessly, for  supposedly  domestic  motives.  Each  year  we  give  away 
millions  without  realizing  it.  By  our  trade  and  other  poUcies,  we 
bestow  on  others  benefits  which  they  do  not  reciprocate.  We  do 
not  even  ask  them  to  do  so. 

Foreign  countries  are  not  so  careless.  When  they  want  to  adopt 
a  policy,  an  incidental  result  of  which  will  be  to  benefit  others, 
they  are  inclined  first  to  seek  some  concession  from  those  foreign- 
ers who  wlll^^nefit.  Not  so  America.  When  Congress  wants  to 
help  the  agricultural  or  the  silver  bloc,  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  benefit  will  go  to  foreigners  Is  no  deterrent.  Merely  to  call 
something  "ain  Increase  m  foreign  purchasing  power"  is  often  ex- 
planation enough. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  example,  millions  of  bushels 
of  American  wheat  have  been  exported  with  the  aid  of  a  subsidy 
taken  from  the  cxistoms  revenues.  The  idea  was  to  help  our  wheat 
farmers.  But  the  tocldental  effect  has  been  to  make  a  present  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Prance.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Mexico, 
Italy,  and  various  other  countries.  On  a  smaU  scale,  similar  sub- 
sidies have  been  given  to  foreign  buyers  of  our  prunes,  pecans, 
walnuts,  tobacco,  pears,  and  long-staple  cotton. 

Cirr    TO     THE    GERMANS 

In  view  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  German-American  relations 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  In  the  guise  of  aid  for  our  farmers, 
taxpayers'  money  Is  used  by  the  American  Government  to  make  a 
gift  to  the  Germans.  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion recently  sold  few-  German  \ise,  at  38  Va  cents,  wheat  worth 
about  70  cents  a  bushel.  To  date,  between  400.000  and  500  000 
bushels  of  American  wheat  have  been  sold  through  American 
agents  of  the  Germans. 

The  United  States  will  shortly  embark  upon  another  cotton 
export  subsidy.  The  plan  is  to  help  move  some  of  the  siirplus 
abroad.  The  effect  will  be  another  gift  to  foreigners.  They  wlU 
be  able  to  buy  American  cotton  at  less  than  the  American  price, 
the  difference  being  paid  not  by  the  cotton  growers,  but  by 
American  taxpayers. 

As  a  result,  foreign  textile  nianufacturers  competing  witlx 
American  cotton  textiles  will  be  receiving  the  assistance  of  the 
American  people — and  this,  of  course,  without  any  quid  pro  quo. 

This  cotton  scheme  constitutes  the  same  kind  of  export  dump- 
ing as  that  for  which  we  have  officially  berated  Germany  time  and 
again  Its  serious  consideration  by  Congress  at  this  time  is 
ironical. 

WOtTU)     BENEFIT     AMERICANS 

If  there  were  not  this  subsidy,  the  farmers  would  receive  less 
for  their  products,  and  the  buyers  of  the  products  would  pay 
less  for  them.  But  the  reduction  in  prices  would  benefit  Amerlran 
rather  than  foreign  buyers.  As  it  Is.  the  subsidy  holds  prices 
up  for  domestic  consumers  and  depresses  them  for  foreign  con- 
sumers.   It  amounts  to  a  gift  by  the  American  public  to  foreigners. 

Mexico,  it  will  be  recalled,  raised  its  import  duties  on  American 
merchandise  in  1937  and  again  In  1938.  We  "retaliated"  by  buymg 
from  Mexico  in  a  lump  and  at  about  25  percent  above  its  Mexi- 
can book  value,   aU   the   silver  which   the  Ooverzunent   of   Mexico 
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had  accumulated  during  4  years  as  Its  undertaking  under  the  Lon- 
don sliver  agreement.  Meanwhile,  our  Treasury  just  keeps  on 
buying  Mexican  sliver  renned  In  this  country.  Thereby  It  finances 
Mexico  in  its  purchase  of  subsidized  export  wheat  and  flour,  or  of 
any  ether  commodities  it  desires  to  buy  here.  We  make  Mexico 
a  double  gift. 

Consider  the  purchases  made  by  tourists.  This  country  allows 
eech  of  its  returning  tourists  to  bring  In  duty-free  $100  worth  of 
foreign  merchandise.  Not  a  single  European  country  does  this 
for  its  citizens  who  visit  the  United  States.  Canada  is  about  the 
only  large  country  doing  so.  although  this  practice  dates  only  from 
our  trade  agreement  with  Ottawa  in  1936. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  no  other  countries  offer  an  exemp- 
tion corresponding  to  ours.  Thus.  Mexicans  who  have  visited  here 
may  take  home  to  Mexico  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  American  goods 
duty-free.  Even  if  Mexico  extended  reciprocity  on  this  matter,  it 
wou'd  still  have  a  great  advantage,  because  many  more  Americana 

Visit  Mexico  than  Mexican  tourists  visit  us. 

Americans  are  permitted  by  their  Government  to  travel  freely 
abroad  (outside  of  war  zones)  and  to  take  with  them  all  the  funds 
they  may  possess,  if  they  choose.  Not  so,  foreigners.  Where  there 
Is  exchange  control  abroad,  as  in  Japan,  Europe,  or  Latin  America, 
travel  money  is  restricted.  German  tourists,  for  example,  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  here  only  enough  funds  for  a  12-day  stay.  And 
they  must  come  and  go  on  German  vessels. 

Other  foreign  nationals  have  pressure  put  on  them  to  use  vcs- 
6fls  flying  their  own  flag.  Similarly,  foreign  governments  foster 
campaigns  and  slogans  like  "Buy  British,'  the  effect  of  which 
amounts  to  a  partial  boycott  of  our  vessels  and  merchandise. 
Recently  an  American  exporter  of  automobile  parts  was  cautioned 
to  use  only  a  certain  British  steamship  line  for  his  shipments. 
This  sort  of  thmg  Is  very  frequently  encountered  by  American 
exporters. 

We  are  very  generous  to  foreigners  doing  business  here.  We  do 
not  discrLmlnate  against  them.  But  how  about  American  business- 
men trading  abroad?     Ask  some  of  them. 

In  some  countries  American  concerns  actually  niust  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  by  subsidizing  their  foreign,  competi- 
tors. An  example  Is  the  motion  picture  business.  In  some  coun- 
tries American  movie  companies  must  pay  a  huge  license  fee,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  turned  over  to  the  local  motion  picture 
Industries.  This  system,  which  originated  In  Germany,  is  found 
today  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  states,  Italy,  and  so  forth. 

The  requirement  that  exhibitors  display  a  certain  proportion  of 
locally  produced  pictures  is  quite  common  abroad.  Here  foreign 
films  may  be  shown  without  legal  limitation. 

TRADE    CONTROLS    COMMON 

American  merchandise  trade  comes  and  goes  on  vessels  of  all 
nationalities.  This  is  not  so  everywhere.  Nations  with  a  merchant 
marine  of  their  own  often  prescribe  that  their  imports  be  carried 
in  their  own  national  vessels.  This  is  not  always  a  matter  of  law. 
but  it  Is  a  practice  sometimes  enforced  where  trade  and  exchange 
are  controlled  cfHcially. 

Here  foreign  trade  is  entirely  free  of  quotas,  compensation  agree- 
ments, licensing,  etc.  Pew  foreign  countries  are  in  this  category, 
trade  controls  being  very  common  abrcad.  American  textile  ex- 
porters, for  example,  could  do  perhaps  10  times  as  much  business 
as  they  do,  but  for  quotas  and  similar  restrictions. 

In  France  foreign  nitrate  companies,  as  well  as  oil  companies, 
must  keep  large  stocks  on  hand  to  aid  French  national  defense. 
No  such  burdensome  system  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  when  a  person  dies  he  knows  his  will  will  be  car- 
ried out.  But  the  bequeathing  of  money  internationally  is  no 
longer  unimpeded  abroad.  Our  Government  does  not  interfere  with 
the  outflow  of  funds.  Foreign  governments,  however,  are  on  the 
lookout  for  any  such  easy  money. 

On  a  grand  scale  is  our  silver  subsidy.  Pour-fifths  of  the 
2.000.000.000  ounces  of  silver  acquired  under  the  1933-34  programs 
to  date  has  come  from  abroad.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  poured,  "no  questions  asked,"  in  the  pockets  of  foreign 
sellers  of  silver,  and  because  we  pay  dearly  for  that  useless  silver 
with  our  merchandise  exports  and  the  like,  some  Americans  fool- 
ishly think  that  we've  managed  a  great  bargain. 

Our  gold  program  le  even  vaster  in  its  wastefulness.  Since  the 
revaluation  of  the  dollar  and  of  our  gold  stock  in  1934.  this  coun- 
try's stock  of  gold  has  more  than  doubled.  We  have  bought,  at  $35 
per  ounce,  over  $7,000,000,000  of  the  yellow  metal.  We  have  paid 
for  It  In  goods  and  services,  or  In  American  securities.  Meanwhile 
m  South  Africa  several  hundred  thousand  persons  are,  in  effect,  on 
our  gold  dole,  feverishly  digging  up  some  more  of  the  metal  we 
have  too  much  of. 

It  might  be  well  for  CongresB  to  set  up  a  watchdog  "committee 
on  benefit*  to  foreigners,"  and  to  have  all  prospective  special- 
interest  legislation  examined  with  a  view  to  determining  whetl^er 
or  not  an  incidental  gift  to  foreigners  is  involved;  and  if  so, 
whether  such  gift  to  foreigners  1b  In  the  national  interest. 
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Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker 
my  remarks.  I  am  placing  in 
article  on  peace  insurance,  by 
vllle,  Ky.  Colonel  Stites  is 
Louisville  bar,  a  20-year 
tional  Guard,  and  an  active 
national  defense  for  32  years 
worthy  of  serious  consideratiofci 


,  under  permission  to  extend 

the  Congressional  Record  an 

Col.  Henry  J.  Stites,  of  Louis- 

ali  outstanding  attorney  at  the 

Leg^nnaire.  a  colonel  in  the  Na- 

student  of  and  worker  for 

His  opinions,  as  follows,  are 
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Personally  I  travel  with  the 
versal  and  compulsory  military 
as  he  reaches  the  age  of  18  years 
able  schemes  and  plans,  which  I 
result    possible,    everything 
Ultimately  be  passed  requiring 
right  now  It  must  be  realized 
is  a  sufficient  volunteer  army  to 
at  a  minimum  cost.      The 
army   supplemented    by    a   small 
Army)    with  adequate  full-time 

One  hundred  thousand  Reserve 
annual  field  training  with  pay 
anced    and   well    trained: 
plus  a  strictly  federalized 
and    men,    will    give   our    Nation 
peace  Insurance  at  a  cost  which 
solvent. 

The  military  history  of  the 
wars  have  been  fought  by 
of  living  and  a  national  unwUli 
or  service  without  fair 
greatly   in   excess  of   the 
maintain  a  Regular  Army  ca 
in  excess  of  practical  condition; 
must    have    a    Navy    strong    enqu 
Though  still  designated  sailors, 
highly   trained   technical    experts 
trained    quickly.      On    the    oth^r 
Army,  viz,  the  Regular  Army 
ized    Reserve    can    be    maintained 
armies  of  other  nations, 
living. 

After  our  Civil  War  the 
internal    expansion.    Except    foi 
Army  necessary  for  conquering 
term),  and  a  small  Navy,   we 
forces.     The   several   States 
neither   equipped   nor   trained, 
with   an   Army   of   volunteers, 
epidemics   of  typhoid   fever   anc 
to   the   Philippines,   and   other 
Improved,  the   Regular  Army   v 
tional  Guard  under  the  Dick  bil 
War  had  continued  for  nearly 
mobilized  the  major  part  of 
tional  Guard  on  the  Mexican 
Defense  Act  was  passed  promptl 
to  be  paid  on  a  part-time  basis 
fore  that   law  had   an  opportu 
we  went  into  the  World  War 
amended  to  provide  for  an 
Regular  Army,  the  National 
We   know   that  untrained 
on  the  border  during  the  sumifii 
months  of  intensive  training 
American  artillery  and  aviation 
artillery  and  aviation  because 
ing  luitil  the  Argonne  flght, 
after  we  had  entered  the  war, 


American  Legion  and  advocate  unl- 

tralnlng  of  each   American   boy 

I  also  advocate  other  unattain- 

compromise  by  accepting  the  best 

idered.       Perhaps    legislation    will 

(ompulsory  military   training,   but 

at  the  most  that  can  be  expected 

■easonably  Insure  national  defense 

la  for  this  result  Is  a  part-time 

professional    laboratory    (Regular 

instructors. 

.  officers,  each  receiving  15  days' 

a  small  Regular  Army,  well  bal- 

lately    10,000    civilian    aviators; 
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a   reasonable    policy    coverage    of 

the  people  can  pay  and  still  stay 
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1  mited  States   Is   Interesting.     Our 

armies.      Due  to  our  standard 

gness  to  require  compulsory  work 

,  our  cost  of  preparedness  is 

cost   of   other   nations.      To 

e  of  defense  would  entail  a  cost 

but  without  regard  for  cost  we 
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members  of  the  Navy  are  actually 
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energies  of  this  Nation  were  devoted  to 

a    comparatively    small    Regular 

Indian  tribes   (If  I  may  use  that 

without   any  organized   armed 

mal|italned   militia   units,   which   were 

We    went    into   the   Spanish   War 

Our   greatest  losses   were   due   to 

other   preventable   diseases.     Due 

over-seas   interests,   our  Navy  was 

5   increased  and  a  makeshift   Na- 

was  maintained.     After  the  World 

J  years  the  Wilson  administration 

armed  forces.  Including  the  Na- 

htrder  in  June   1918.     Ovir  National 

,  providing  for  the  National  Guard 

and  given  adequate  training.     Be- 

ity  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness 
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of  the  United  States,  viz.  the 

and  the  Organized  Reserve. 
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War  is  not  a  game  for  amateurs,  but,  given  expert  advice,  the 
people  of  our  coimtry.  who  are  amateurs,  will  reach  a  proper  deci- 
sion. I  would  like  to  see  a  regular  army  In  excess  of  600,000  men  in 
war -strength  units  and  ready  to  fight,  but  that  would  be  too  expen- 
sive and  we  are  a  representative  democracy  and  prefer  citizen  sol- 
diers to  professional  soldiers  in  principle.  A  substantial  group 
wants  compulsory  military  service,  but  that  may  smack  of  mili- 
tarism. What  Mr.  Average  American  seems  to  want  is  a  sufficient 
national  defense  at  a  minimum  cost  or.  in  other  words,  the  most 
results  for  the  least  money,  which  Is  an  American  characteristic. 

As  previously  indicated,  our  Navy  is  an  entirely  separate  problem, 
but  practically  e-  3ry  Legionnaire  is  an  expert  on  the  army  to  a  more 
or  less  degree,  depending  on  whether  or  not  he  has  maintained 
contact  with  national-defense  problems.  Of  course,  limes  and 
conditions  have  changed  since  November  11.  1918.  Auxiliary  equip- 
ment is  different,  though  the  private  with  the  bayonet  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  except  for  a  rolling  lapel  instead  of  a  stiff  cellar. 
Artillery  is  motorized.  Tanks  have  become  mechanized  cavalry, 
which,  with  horse  cavalry,  are  used  for  reconnaissance  and  mobility. 
Antiaircraft  and  antitank  arms  developed  rapidly.  Because  of 
civilian  training,  many  hundred  Americans  are  competent  aviators 
and  practically  every  American  boy  can  drive  a  truck.  Thousands 
of  American  civilians  are  familiar  with  radios  so  as  to  send  and 
receive  messagas.  Infantry,  horse  cavalry,  and  auxiliary  troops  can 
be  loaded  into  trucks  and  moved  en  modem  roads  at  a  pace  in 
excess  of  30  miles  per  hour,  so  long  as  an  enemy  does  not  destroy 
modern  hlghw^ays.  Motorized  artillery  and  mechanized  cavalry  can 
also  maintain  the  30  miles  per  hour  schedule  of  movement.  Manu- 
facturing plants  have  been  classified  for  utility  in  the  making  of 
war  necessities. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  an  extremely  efficient  Regular 
Army  of  about  150.000  officers  and  men.  We  have  an  Organized 
Rervrve  consisting  of  approximately  100.000  officers  of  various 
grades,  all  of  whom  have  received  field  training  and  many  of  whom 
have  recently  handled  C.  C  C.  units.  During  the  World  War  the 
major  p>ortlon  of  our  Regular  Army  officers  were  used  for  staff 
work  and.  with  temporarj-  officers  from  the  officers  training  schools, 
were  used  for  commanding  units  in  the  draft  army.  Many  ser- 
geants in  the  Regular  Army  reached  the  temporary  commissioned 
grade  of  captain  or  major  during  the  World  War.  Most  of  the 
1916  class  at  West  Point  became  temporary  majors,  though  they 
were  hardly  "dry  behind  the  ears."  Under  existing  conditions  I 
would  guess  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  Reserve  officers  have 
sufficient  training  and  ability  to  function  in  their  present  grades 
and  supplemented  by  available  Regular  officers  and  some  15.000  or 
20.000  Regular  Army  enlisted  men  as  officers  and  using  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Regular  Army  qualified  enlisted  men  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  we  wou'd  be  able  to  organize  and  train  a 
draft  army  within  a  year  that  would  have  a  total  strength  of 
around  two  and  one-half  million  men.  However,  none  of  this  draft 
army  would  be  useful  in  much  less  than  a  year. 

Between  the  date  that  war  was  declared,  or  If  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  or  Japanese-Chinese  method  of  undeclared  war  was  fol- 
lowed, when  an  enemy  attaciced,  we  would  have  to  rely  upon  our 
Navy  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of  any  enemy  and  our  National 
Guard  to  defeat  any  enemy  that  landed  en  cur  shores.  The 
National  Guard  consists  of  approximately  200.000  officers  and  men. 
all  of  whom  reside  in  their  home  communities  and  follow  civilian 
pursuits,  except  that  they  receive  military  training  once  each  week 
and  spend  15  days  In  field  training  each  summer.  Most  of  the 
field  orRcers.  and  some  of  the  captains,  are  veterans  of  the  World 
War.    Many  of  the  officers  and  men  are  graduates  of  service  schools. 

It  would  take  longer  to  train  artillery,  aviation,  and  some  aux- 
iliary units  and  about  the  same  time  to  train  Infantry.  However, 
close  to  a  year  is  estimated  as  the  tinie  necessary  for  training 
units  of  the  draft  army,  since  the  ofScers  would  have  to  take  re- 
fresher courses  and  the  men  v.ould  have  to  be  condlti  ined.  In- 
cluding vaccination  and  inoculation.  Neither  a  "white  collar "  clerk 
nor  even  a  laborer  can  be  thrown  into  a  military  command  with- 
out hardening  and  conditioning. 

Two  hundred  thousand  National  Guard  men  would  be  available 
Inunediately  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Unfortu- 
nately 200.000  men  are  not  enough.  It  would  take  between  600.- 
000  and  750.000  men  who  could  mobilize  immediately  with  the 
necessary  equipment.  Reference  to  the  cost  per  capita  of  the 
National  Guard  illustrates  the  fact  that  comparatively  speaking 
its  cost  Is  small.  Six  hundred  thoxisand  national  gtiardsmen  can 
be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  efficiency  and  training  at 
the  annual  maximum  cost  of  1100.000.000.  Roughly.  450.000  should 
be  infantrymen,  the  balance  l>elng  mechanized  cavalry,  artillery, 
horse  cavalry,  and  auxiliary  arms. 

Instead  of  63  men  and  3  officers,  each  National  Guard  unit 
should  contain  a  minimum  of  125  men  and  4  officers.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  units  of  that  size  could  be  easily  main- 
tained and  in  that  event  the  National  Guard  would  be  increased 
from  200.000  to  400,000  men.  The  additional  200.000  could  be 
raised  by  installing  additional  units.  Louisville  and  most  other 
comparable  cities  could  maintain  as  many  more  units  as  are  at 
present  assigned  and  many  of  our  best  Kentucky  towns,  includ- 
ing Paducah.  Owensboro,  and  Mlddlesboro  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  National  Guard  imlts  since  the  World  War.  since  other 
towns  were  prior  applicants.  To  maintain  600.000  National  Guard 
troops  would  take  close  supervision  and  In  some  Inrtancfrs  inten- 
sive organization.    Probably  SXWO  additional  Begxilar  Army  ofDcen 
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would  be  needed  for  training.  Instruction,  and  inspection,  but  tf 
the  above  plan  is  made  effective,  the  Nation's  peace-Insurance 
coverage  would  be  reasonably  comprehensive. 

If  and  when  the  United  States  pulls  out  of  the  Philippines. 
Regular  Army  garrisons  will  be  needed  only  in  Hawaii.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Regular  Army  troops  should  be  used  for  ntilltary 
latwratory  work.  There  should  be  a  complete  Infantry  division, 
a  complete  horse  cavalry  division,  and  complete  coast  and  field 
artillery  personnel,  which  should  be  stationed  at  the  respective 
schools,  viz.  Fort  Benning.  Fort  Riley.  Fort  Knox,  etc.  An  in- 
creased regular  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  personntl 
would  be  needed  to  coordinate  and  assist  in  National  Guard 
training. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  10.000  civilian  military  arlfttors. 
Otir  Army  has  adopted  a  policy  that  all  pilots  should  be  com- 
nr.lssioned  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  high-school  graduate 
with  the  prop>er  physlcai  qualifications  can  make  a  pUot  after 
flying  the  requisite  hours.  With  small  pay  and  proper  organiza- 
tion over  150  men  In  Louisville  could  be  maintained  on  a  flying 
status  as  civilians.  There  are  200  cities  that  could  easily  main- 
tain civilian  aviation  groups  that  would  range  between  25  and  250 
each.  It  would  probably  take  about  1.500  planes  to  keep  these 
men  trained,  with  necessary  mechanical  personnel  as  an  added 
expense.  These  groups  would  be  a  training  ground  for  avlatcrs 
and  would  greatly  Increase  the  use  of  private  planes.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  pilots,  as  such,  to  be  given  pay  or  status  higher  than 
noncommissioned  officers.  Doubtless  they  should  be  relieved  of 
strictly  military  duties,  which  should  be  left  to  ground  troops. 
The  largest  portion  of  these  flyers  would  be  Reserve  and  the 
ground  troops  could  be  on  a  part-time  maintenance  basis. 

An  extremely  high  disciplinary  standard  has  been  built  up  In 
the  Regular  Army.  Young  men  probably  averagiVig  around  20 
years  of  age  are  given  appclntments  to  West  Point.  They  spend 
4  years  in  most  rigorous  training,  both  academic  and  military.  It 
is  my  opinion  from  observing  and  talking  to  Regular  Army  officers 
that  most  of  them  regard  the  rigorous  West  Point  discipline  as 
unnecessary.  Many  youths  get  a  false  value  of  discipline  because 
cf  their  West  Point  exj)eriences.  Instead  of  each  Congressman  and 
Senator  making  West  Point  appointments,  possibly  10  men  should 
be  appointed  by  each  Congressman  and  Senator  for  a  year's  aca- 
demic and  field  training  at  some  location  like  Hattlesburg.  Miss. 
( Camp  Shelby ) .  where  the  weather  permits  continuous  outdoor 
work  Prcm  this  group  should  be  selected  the  men  who  would 
attend  Vieit  Point  and  become  Regular  Army  officers.  This  fle'd 
training  under  competent  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers, 
with  refresher  academic  work,  would  give  the  future  Regular  Army 
officers  a  proper  and  practical  background  an*  perspective. 

The  present  naf^lonal  defense  law.  as  applicable  to  the  National 
Guard.  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  States'  rights  theory.  The  National 
Guard  in  each  State  is  under  the  command  of  the  respective  Gov- 
ernor until  and  unless  called  into  the  Federal  service,  but  con- 
tinuous Federal  inspection  and  instruction  Is  provided  for.  It 
ceems  to  me  that  the  several  States  are  little  Interested  In  national 
defense  as  such.  That  Is  a  function  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Strikes  and  other  disorders  should  be  handled  by  and  through 
State,  county,  and  city  police,  unless  disorder  or  emergencies 
should  require  troops.  In  several  States.  National  Guard  troops 
have  been  used  for  political  purposes  and  In  many  Instances  Gov- 
ernors have  appointed  adjutant  generals  with  little,  if  any,  mili- 
tary qualifications. 

The  public  is  now  national  defense  minded.  We  realize  that 
moral  legislation  has  not  outlawed  war.  Instead  of  listening  to 
partis.in  and  blind  advice  Congress  should  call  in  a  cross  section 
of  experts  and  after  analyzing  testimony  Install  a  plan  of  peace 
Insurance  which  will  meet  present  and  future  needs. 


Manganese  Industry  Needs  Development 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   MUNCIB    (IND.)    PRESS   OP   MAT  4,    1939 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Mimcle.  Ind.,  Press  of  May  4,  1939: 
(From  the  Mimcle   (Ind  )    Press  of  May  4,   1939] 
Mawcancsc   Ikdvstbt    Nasi    DrvEuyntzttr — PAiLtm    To   PBOfmcs 

MiNrzAL,  Although  Puam  Is  Avaxlaslx,  Itiotn  BK  Bis  HAim- 

CAP  roc  Ufmxo  Statxs 

WAaMTwoToir.  May  4. — As  Cordell  Hun  lecture*  aggreaaor  nations 
sharply,  Congress  learns,  to  lU  dlsmsj,  that  ttas  United  SUtcs  lacks 
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many  essential  raw  materials,  and  that  our  deficiency  In  at  least 
one  vital  need  Is  the  deliberate  result  ol  Government  policies 
favorable  to  the  American  steel  industry  by  the  Departments  of 
Messrs.  HuU  and  Ickes.  „     ^        ,     ,„. 

Senate  bUl  572.  already  passed  by  the  Hovise,  calls  bravely  for 
$25  000  000  annually  for  4  years  for  Government  purchase,  wherever 
available  of  imperative  reserves  of  our  basic  needs.  But,  in  in- 
formed circles,  this  well-meant  gesture  is  considered  lamentably 
belated  and  highly  Inadequate.  Supporting  this  criticism,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  an  emergency  cutting  off  present  foreign  sources 
of  supply  may  occur  tomorrow  instead  of  1943.  and  that  there  are 
at  least  30  costly  items  requiring  unhmited  instead  of  limited 
reserves.  For  a  single  one — manganese^ — it  is  estimated  that  a 
mere  2  years'  supply  would  cost  over  $60,000,000. 

As  to  manganese,  better  known  today  as  United  States  strategic 
mineral  No.  1.  impressive  testimony  before  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees flays  the  Departments  of  State  and  the  Interior,  together 
with  the  American  steel  industry,  for  having  wUlfully  caused  our 
confes-sed  unpreparedness.  Adding  great  force  to  the  record  is 
the  rtcent  statement  by  Tom  Girdler,  of  Republic  Steel,  and  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  that  we  might  some  day  gladly 
give  all  of  our  gold  for  a  pile  of  this  sorely  needed  mineral  without 
which  Bteel,  for  peace  or  war.  cannot  be  made. 

BtPLOrTATlON    URGED 

The  specific  charge  against  the  Government  and  the  steel  mak- 
ers is  that  they  have  prevented  the  development  of  a  basic 
national  industry  capable  of  supplying  the  country's  requirements 
in  manganese.  And  it  stresses  that  In  1919.  based  on  bitter  World 
War  experience,  the  War  Industries  Board  chairman  urged  strongly 
upon  President  Wilson  that  domestic  exploitation  of  known  re- 
sources for  th>s  metal  be  supported  by  all  available  means 

In  1922  as  a  national  defense  measure,  a  tariff  rate  of  1  cent  a 
povmd  was  adopted.  The  State  Department  made  this  ineffective 
by  negotiating  in  1935  a  reciprocal-trade  pact  with  Brazil,  where 
United  States  Steel  is  said  to  have  large  holdings,  cutting  this 
rate  50  percent.  This  reduction,  automatically  extended  to  many 
other  countries,  was  also  applied  by  special  agreement  to  Russia 
which  years  earlier  had  greatly  injured  American  production  by 
dumping  manganese  here  at  less  than  cost. 

Another  harmful  factor  contributing  heavily  to  the  present  na-  , 
tlonal  predicament  is  alleged  to  be  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
the  powerful  National  Resources  Committee  of  the  United  SUtes.  of  I 
which  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  is  Chairman.  Through  Its 
mineral  policy  planning  unit  the  Committee  advocates  that  interna- 
tional mineral  producers  regulate  world  production  and  consump- 
Uon  Moreover,  it  asserts  that  to  combat  "exaggerated  economic 
nationalism,"  such  international  action  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  hindered  by  Government.  And,  despite  expert  contrary  evi- 
dence, it  maintains  that  the  United  States  has  only  enough  man- 
ganese ore  to  meet  national  needs  for  5  years. 

The  internationalism  practiced  by  the  State  Department  in  its 
reciprocal -trade  pacts  Is  patently  that  preached  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  Tliat  it  Is  likewise  the  goal  of  the  American 
steel  industry  and  its  foreign  connections  is  intimated  by  one 
significant  bit  of  testimony.  This  shows  that  in  1929  Mr.  C.  K. 
.  Lelth  head  of  the  mineral  policy-planning  unit  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  since  1934,  was  employed  by.  and  then  advo- 
cated, the  policies  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

CONDEMN   DOMESTIC   DEPOSITS 

The  record  contains  striking  evidence  of  the  steel  makers'  bitter 
opposition  to  domestic  manganese  production.  For  20  years,  while 
bringing  m  from  abroad  low-priced  ore  produced  by  cheap  Russian. 
African,  and  Brazilian  labor,  they  have  inaccurately  condemned 
domestic  deposits  as  inadequate  In  quantity  and  quality,  have 
fought  tariff  protection  of  the  vitally  needed  American  manganese 
industry,  and,  on  occasion,  have  refused  to  buy  American  ore  of 
acceptable  grade  at  any  price  whatever. 

In  reality  the  basic  claim  by  Government  departments  and  con- 
curring private  interests  that  otor  internal  resources  of  strategic 
mineral  No.  1  are  meager  seems  dictated  by  questionable  policies 
rather  than  by  fact.  Actually  there  are  manganese  deposits  in  34 
States  and  it  has  been  testified  that  these,  adequate  for  the  next 
hundred  years,  are  sufficient  to  convert  all  of  the  country's  known 
iron -ore  reserves  into  steel. 

In  Minnesota.  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota  alone  there  are  reported 
to  be  almost  300.000.000  tons  of  low-grade  ore  which  can  be  concen- 
trated to  requisite  standards.  In  Montana  ore  of  so  high  a  grade  Is 
found  in  quantity  that  embarrassed  steel  makers,  seemingly  anxious 
to  buy  inferior  ore  abroad  and  willing  to  pay  premiums  for  quality. 
are  said  to  have  rejected  the  Montana  products  on  the  fantastic 
ground  that  It  is  too  good.  And.  contradicting  the  policies  and  con- 
clusions of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  although  also  headed  by  Mr.  Ickes,  states  definitely 
that  the  Nation  has  a  large  supply  of  low-grade  ore  which  can  be 
concentrated  to  desired  high  grade. 

That  the  past  actions  of  the  State  Department,  the  National 
Resources  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  Ickes.  and  the  American  steel 
industry  are  repudiated  by  Senate  bill  572  as  directly  opposed  to 
furtherance  of  national  defense  is  unmistakable.  It  does  this  by 
demanding  ftirther  development  of  domestic  manganese  and  other 
natural  resources  and  appropriating  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  in  restatinCih  a  moment  of  crisis  a  doctrine  of 
economic  self-dependence,  tfie  bill  entrusts  future  development 
unreservedly  to  an  executive  department  quite  openly  committed 
to  the  completely  contrary  policy  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
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mlttee.     And  there  is  no  indication 
of  mineral  resources  that  may 
against  foreign  invasion  sanctioE  ed 
reciprocal  trade  pacts,  or  in  othe 
Senate  bill  572  seems  likely  to 
may  yet  be  adequately  equipped 
emergency,  providing  that  crisis 
however,  the  record  appears  to  In 
strategic  mineral  No.   1"   is  co4cerned 
whether  Hr.  Hull,  Mr.  Ickes 
complete  and  permament  chang< 
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that  any  future  development 

result  will  be  protected  by  Congress 

by  the  State  Department  unde.r 

guises. 

)e  passed.    If  so.  the  United  States 

as  to  essential  needs  for  the  next 

is  obligingly  remote.     Even  then, 

that,  so  far  a8""United  States 

^ it  depends  entirely  upon 

the  steel  industry  are  open  to  a 
of  heart. 
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Iron  and  Other  War 
erials 


OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSION 


HON.  LE  X  GREEN 

OF    ILORIDA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday  May  10.  1939 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LEGISLA1  URE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.   GREEN.    Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record  I 
the  Legislature  of  the  State 

House 


Speakfer,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
inilude  the  following  memorial  of 
)f  Florida: 


ena  rt 


Requesting  the  Congress  to 
the  exportation  of  scrap  iron 
armaments  to  aggressor  nations 
and   militaristic  leaders 
Whereas  in  Europe  and  Asia 
dictators  and  militaristic   fact 
preparing  for  war  and  a( 
cratic  nations;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  Is  permitting 
and  other  war  materials  to  be 
and 

Whereas  the  present  profits 
Into  account  the  misery  and  htiman 
wUl  result  from  such  export  atl<Jns 
Resolved  by  the  hcruse  of  r 
Section  1.  That  your  memotiallsts 
Legislature,  petition  and  memt)rialize 
lation  to  prohibit  the  shippi 
designed  for  armaments  to  ag 
and  militaristic  factions. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this 
this  State,  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  £ 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
Florida  delegation  in  Congress. 


Memorial  5 
appropriate  legislation  to  prohibit 
and  other  materials  designed  for 
who  are  dominated  by  dictators 


certain  nations  are  dominated  by 

one.  who  are  heavily  arming   and 

against  p>eace-loving  and  demo- 


tting  large  shipments  of  scrap  Iron 
exported  to  such  aggressor  nations; 

T{  alized  from  such  exp>orts  fail  to  take 
n  suffering  that  is  restating  and 
..._„„.  Be  it 

ep  esentatives  (the  senate  concurring), 

the  members  of  the  Florida 

the  Congress  to  enact  legls- 

of  scrap  iron  and  other  material 

nations  dominated  by  dictators 


in; 
gi  essor 


memorial,  bearing  the  great  seal  of 

President  of  the  United  States,  to 

tates  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

ongress.   and  each  member  of  the 
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Investigation  of  5  [ichigan  State  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( (F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdc  y.  May  10,  1939 


LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  INV  SSTIGATION  OP  MICHIGAN  STATE 


C  DLLEGE 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 


MiCHIGi  N 


Mr. 


Joseph  F.  Cox. 
Box  68.  Forest  den.  Md. 
T3KAR  Mr.  Cox:  Your  letter 
reread  the  news  item  to  whicl 
in  it.    The  reported  remarks 
tions  asked  over  the  telepho 
papers.     I  had  no  previous 
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under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
intlude  the  following  letters: 


State  College  of 

AcilCULTURE  AND   APPLIED   SCIENCE, 

East  La-nsing,  April  5,  1939. 


)f  March  20  is  acknowledged.    I  have 

you  object  and  And  nothing  libelotis 

mine  were  in  reply  to  various  ques- 

by  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  Detroit 

knowledge  of  Representative  Hook's 


cf 
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speech,  and  truthfully  stated  that  the  charges  made  were  for  the 
n:iost  part  repetitions  of  those  that  had  been  made  and  investigated 
by  both  the  grand  jury  investigation  by  Judge  Carr  in  1932  and  by 
the  State  senate  committee  In  1933. 

As  you  know,  I  became  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture on  January  1,  1935.  I  have  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  business  affairs  of  Michigan  State  CoUege  since  that  date,  and 
assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  operation  that  will  not 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  All  accounts  and  records  are  audited 
annually  by  recognized  reputable,  disinterested,  auditing  firms. 
The  auditors  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  make 
regular  examinations.  All  proper  saf^uards  surround  the  handling 
of  funds  and  the  handlers  of  funds  for  the  protection  of  the  publio 
Bud  the  institution. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hook's  speech  of  March  9  and  the  Concressionai. 
Record  of  March  22,  containing  a  reprint  of  your  letter  to  me  of 
March  20. 

Last  spring  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hook  to  Governor  Murphy,  con- 
taining most  of  the  same  charges  as  contained  in  his  speech  of  the 
9th  and  your  letter  of  the  20th,  was  referred  to  me  for  a  reply.  I 
made  a  search  for  the  facts  in  reference  to  each  charge  and  covered 
all  of  the  facts  Insofar  as  I  could  ascertain  them  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hook  dated  May  11,  1938.     A  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached. 

1.  In  your  letter  of  March  20  you  state  that  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  paid  to  the  War  Department  $8,600  reimbursing  the 
War  Department  for  certain  defalcations.  The  tnae  facts  are  cov- 
ered in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hook  of  May  11.  The  War  Department  was 
not  In  any  way  involved  in  these  transactions.  They  lost  no  money 
and  were  never  reimbursed  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  as  you 
allege. 

Please  refer  to  item  2  on  pages  2  and  3  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hook. 

2.  You  indicate  in  your  letter  that  the  State  beard  of  agriculture 
In  1932  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $25,000  for  a  farm  to  isolate 
c.'iperimental  work  in  undulant  fever.  I  have  diligently  searched 
th3  records  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for  1932  and  several 
previcus  years  and  can  find  no  record  of  such  action. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  undulant  fever  among  our  students 
was  all  of  the  melltensis  or  goat  t>-pe  of  the  disease  and  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  infection  in  cattle  on  the  college  farm  or 
elsewhere.  The  State  department  of  health  has  traced  the 
trouble  to  faulty  plumbing  In  the  bacteriology  building.  In  this 
building  are  kept  a  world-famous  collection  of  the  various  types 
ol  organisms  causing  undulant  fever  used  by  Dr.  Huddleson  in 
his  research  wcrk.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bacteriology  build- 
ing is  pathetically  inadequate  to  properly  accommodate  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment  in  courses  In  bacteriology  and  the  research 
projects  also  carried  on  in  it  without  some  risk  to  the  students. 
We  have  repeatedly  requested  the  State  legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation to  make  possible  the  construction  of  a  new  building  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  animal  disease  research  and  for 
teaching  the  various  courses  in  this  important  field.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  present  legislatiue  will  make  available  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  research  bams  previously  used  for  the  work  on  Bangs  dis- 
ca-^e  were  razed  last  August  to  make  way  for  the  new  auditorium. 

The  future  work  will  be  conducted  on  the  farm  near  the  comer 
of  Mount  Hope  and  Hagadorn  Roads,  about  a  mile  from  the 
campus  proper. 

3.  Your  letter  makes  certain  allegations  relative  to  the  business 
of  the  State  farm  bureau.  This  charge  is  completely  covered  in 
item  4  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hook,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

4.  In  Mr.  Hook's  speech  of  March  9  certain  charges  are  made 
relative  to  a  so-called  hush  fund.  Since  January  1.  1935.  I  know 
that  no  such  fund  has  existed  or  any  other  fund  that  is  not  fully 
and  completelv  accounted  for  in  the  annual  audits  that  are  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  available  to  the  public. 
I  can  find  no  record  cf  any  such  funds  prior  to  1935.  and  so  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  fund  ever  existed.  Mr.  Hook  cites  a  specific  case 
of  an  alleged  payment  of  $3,200  from  this  fund  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  covering  salary  payment  to  Dr.  Robert 
Snyder  from  Federal  experiment  station  funds.  The  records  do 
not  show  that  any  such  payment  was  ever  made  or  requested.  A 
further  charge  is  made  relative  to  payments  made  to  Fred  Wood- 
worth  and  certain  imnamed  politicians.  No  payments  have  been 
made  to  any  persons  for  political  purposes  since  1935.  and  I  have 
fcund  no  record  of  such  payments  prior  to  1935. 

5.  Since  January  1,  1935.  the  college  has  not  rented  or  purchased 
any  lands  from  any  employee  or  former  employee  with  the  excep- 
tion of  46  acres  on  Harrison  Road  owned  by  John  MacAllan,  the 
college  blacksmith.  This  land  is  leased  with  a  purchase  option  and 
the  lease  is  still  in  effect. 

The  purpose  of  Michigan  State  College  is  to  teach  the  truth. 
The  function  of  the  experiment  station  is  to  find  the  true  facts, 
and  of  the  extension  division  to  disseminate  the  known  facts  to 
the  farmers  and  the  general  public 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  will  not  condone  nor  tolerate  any 
practices  not  for  the  best  interests  of  Michigan  State  College  and 
the  people  it  serves.  The  great  growth  in  enrollment  and  the  high 
esteem  In  which  the  college  Is  held  by  the  people  of  the  State  gives 
fair  indlcaticn  that  It  is  serving  the  public  in  a  manner  generally 
satisfactory  to  them. 

If  at  any  time  you  are  In  Michigan  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
call  upon  me. 

Sincerely   yours, 

John  A.  Hannah,  Secretary. 


Arvn.  12.  1930. 
Mr.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Secretary,  Michigan  State  CoUege, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Dear  Mr.  Hannah:  In  the  interest  of  integrity  In  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  institutions  receiving  public  support,  and  par- 
ticularly because  of  my  interest  In  the  Michigan  State  CoUege.  I 
am  answering  in  detail  your  letter  of  AprU  5. 

In  paragraph  1  you  say  among  other  things,  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  involved  in  certain  defalcations  from  military  supply 
funds,  that  they  loet  no  money,  and  were  never  reimbursed  by  the 
State  board  of  agriculture. 

The  Michigan  State  senate  committee  investigating  the  Michigan 
State  College,  in  its  official  report  of  June  14,  1933,  stated  the 
following  in  this  regard: 

"1.  The  committee  determined  that  there  was  a  cash  shortage  of 
$8,087  65  in  the  uniform  deposit  and  advance  military  account  as 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  the  college  at  June  30, 
1932;  that  this  shortage  had  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years: 
that  officials  of  the  college  and  members  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  knew  that  this  shortage  existed  at  the  time  a  grand 
Jury  Investigated  the  affairs  of  the  college  In  1932:  that  the  report 
of  the  grand  Jury  indicates  that  the  evidence  given  before  It  was 
incorrect  and  misleading.  Inasmuch  as  the  grand  Jury's  report  states 
that  the  shortage  was  $400:  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  ap- 
propriated $8,087  65  to  make  good  the  shortage  without  determining 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  same." 

Are  not  certain  board  members  and  officials  charged  with  present- 
ing "Incorrect"  and  "misieadlng"  evidence  before  the  grand  Jury 
still  directing  the  policies  of  Michigan  State  College? 

2.  You  state  you  have  diligently  searched  the  records  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  for  1932  and  several  previous  years  and  can  find 
no  record  of  the  authorized  expenditure  of  $25  000  for  a  farm  on 
which  to  isolate  experimental  work  in  undulant  fever.  You  can  very 
readily  get  the  details  In  regard  to  this  authorization  from  President 
R.  S.  Shaw,  who  at  the  time  notified  me  that  my  request  as  dean  ot 
agriculture  for  funds  with  which  to  buy  an  experimental  farm 
to  isolate  undulant-fever  experiments  had  been  granted.  He  will 
remember  that  I  called  to  his  attention  that  the  dean  of  veterinary 
was  then  renting  his  ovim  farm  to  the  Michigan  State  College  for 
animal  disease  research  purpcsss  at  25  cents  per  head  per  day  for 
all  cattle  pastured  there,  and  drove  diseased  cattle  back  and  forth 
across  the  farm  lane,  thus  exposing  the  college  herds  and  flocks. 
Director  Gardner  will  undoubtedly  remember  a  meeting  held  in  ills 
office  when  he  and  Dean  Giltner  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
Nickerson  farm.  Just  previously  taken  over  by  certain  factilty 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  undiUant  fever. 

The  senate  committee  report  of  June  14.  1933,  states  the  following 
in  regard  to  rental  and  ownership  of  the  Nickerson  farm  which  was 
Ulegally  offered  for  sale  to  the  college: 

"College  cattle  were  pastured  for  payment  on  a  farm  known  as 
the  Nickerson  farm,  in  which  the  foUowing  persons  connected  with 
the  college  had  a  proprietary  Interest:  Jacob  Schepers,  treasurer 
of  the  college:  Ward  Giltner.  dean  of  division  of  veterinary  science; 
I.  P.  Huddleston.  research  associate  in  bacteriology;  W.  L.  Mailman, 
associate  professor  and  research  assistant  in  bacteriology;  L.  C. 
Etemons.    professor   of    mathematics. 

"The  cattle  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  veterinary  division 
at  the  time  they  were  pastured  on  the  farm." 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  have  made  progress  In  isolating  the 
experimental  work  with  animals  during  the  past  year  and  trust 
that  the  same  can  be  accomplished  in  isolating  all  laboratory  ex- 
perimental work  with  this  dangerous  disease.  In  addition  to  the 
45  student  cases  of  undulant  fever  resulting  recently  In  the  death 
of  one  student  from  what  you  state  is  the  "goat"  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, you  undoubtedly  are  aware  that  there  have  bien  almost  a» 
many  cases  during  the  past  6  years  among  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty, and  In  the  town,  resulting  from  the  "cow"  type. 

Whether  the  high  frequency  of  cases  of  this  disease  is  due  to 
'  faulty  laboratory  technique  or  to  faU\u*e  to  isolate  animal  experi- 
:  ments  In  the  field,  proper  Isolation  to  protect  students  and  others  i 
;  is  Imperative.  This  was  attempted  In  1932.  but  was  frustrated  by 
j  the  avarice  of  certain  members  of  the  faculty  still  on  the  pay  rolls, 
!  protected  by  apparent  misrepresentation  before  Judge  Leland  Carr's 
!  grand  Jury,  and  by  the  erroneovis  rejxjrt  of  Joseph  Baldwin,  s|>ccial 
'    assistant  attorney  general  of  Michigan. 

'        As  typical  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  misrepresentations,  the  report  of  the 
!    Michigan  State  Senate  committee  states  the  following: 
I        "The  college  has  carried  an  average  balance  in  Its  creamery  oper- 
ating  fund  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $46,000  on  deposit  in  the  East 
Lansing  State  Bank,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  from  1925  to  1932. 
I        "No  Interest  has  ever  been  received  on  this  deposit. 

"The  report  of  the  special  assistant  attorney  general  who  held  an 
I  Investigation  at  the  college  In  1932  stated  that  the  interest  on  this 
;    deposit  had  been  adjusted.    The  statement  was  incorrect." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  of  the  grand  Jury  Investigation 

Indicated  no  Irregularities  in  the  handling  of  college  funds  in  the 

I    faculty-controlled   bank    based    on   the    testimony    of   State   board 

I    members  and  college  officials.     However,  the  Lansing  State  Journal, 

I    under  date  of  August  22,  1936,  under  heading  "  'Ag'  Board  Su^s  on 

Scheper's  Bond."  states  the  following:  The  declaration  sets  forth 

that  "Schepers.  dtiring  his  term  of  office,  was  said  to  have  collected 

$77,505.82.     The   board   charges   that  Schepers  did   not   faithfully 

perform  the  duties  of  bis  office  and  f aUed  to  pay  over  and  account 
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for  all  funds  coming  Into  his  hands  as  treasurer.  On  the  con- 
trary the  plaintiff's  declaration  sets  forth,  he  was  said  to  have  re- 
fused to  furnish  a  full  accounting  and  continues  In  his  refusal." 
and  further,  that  "Schepers  la  now  employed  at  Michigan  State 
College  as  cashier." 

In  paragraph  4  you  state  that  In  Congressman  Hook  s  speecn  or 
March  9  certain  charges  are  mstde  relative  to  a  so-called  hush  fimd. 
and  that  since  January  1,  1935.  no  such  fund  has  existed,  or  any 
other  fund,  that  is  not  fully  and  completely  accounted  for  in  the 
annual  audits  that  are  reported  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
avalUble  to  the  public 

No  answer  has  t)ecn  made  to  the  direct  question  as  to  how  much 
was  paid  from  such  funds  to  certain  politicians  for  lobbying  in  the 
Michigan  SUte  Legislature  to  protect  guilty  ofQcials;  also,  how  much 
was  paid  attorneys  to  protect  board  members  and  officials  who  failed 
In  their  public  duty.  No  answer  has  been  made  as  to  the  funds 
lised  In  paying  for  the  military-account  thefts. 

As  to  the  work  with  proprietary  feeds,  including  Manamar.  and 
the  suppression  of  results  of  these  experiments  that  would  have 
saved  Michigan  farmers  many  thousands  of  dollars  during  the  past 
10  years.  I  was  Informed  by  an  official  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  United  States  Department  of  Agrtcxilture,  that  no  reports 
have  been  published  by  the  Michigan  experiment  station  concern- 
ing these  experiments,  and  that  they  were  not  conducted  on  Federal 
funds.  Hence  these  experiments  were  paid  for  from  funds  from 
other  sources. 

State  board  member  Clark  L.  Brody.  who  has  long  had  the  State 
agency  for  this  type  of  feed,  may  well  rememtier  my  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  1932  to  give  the  facts  to  Michigan  farmers  that  the  poultry 
experiments  at  Michigan  State  College  showed  that  these  feeds  were 
ineffective  and  misrepresented,  and  that  the  chickens  were  "going 
down"  through  weakness  In  the  legs,  resriltlng  from  feeding  these 
rations.  Though  expyerlmental  work  has  continued,  no  publications 
have  as  yet  been  issued. 

In  January  1933  President  B.  8.  Shaw,  under  authority  of  the 
Bta^e  board  of  a^ictUture.  published  a  report  on  investigations  of 
the  Michigan  State  College  sent  to  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  farmerth  alimini,  and  others.  The  official  investigation  of 
the  Michigan  State  Senate  showed  that  incorrect  and  misleading 
Information  had  been  presented  by  college  officials  to  Judge  Leland 
W.  Carr.  and  that  the  report  of  the  special  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral. Joseph  Baldwin,  was  largely  false  and  incorrect.  President 
Shaw  and  the  State  t)oard  of  agriculture,  though  requested  to  do  so. 
have  not  Issued  a  statement  presenting  the  facts  tirought  out  by 
the  senate  investigation,  and  subsequent  action  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  pertainlr,g  to  thefts  and  malfeasances  previously 
denied  before  the  grand  jury  to  all  those  receiving  the  misleading 
and  false  report  on  investigations  of  the  Michigan  State  College. 

The  political  chicanery  that  perverted  Justice  in  Michigan  during 
the  regime  of  Governor  Brucker.  leading  to  the  protection  of  male- 
factors, was  fully  disclosed  before  Congress  by  Congressman  Prank 
E.  Hook  on  April  24,  1936.  and  again  in  connection  with  the  hush 
fund  on  March  9,  1939.  These  official  documents  pertain  to  the 
Michigan  State  College  and  are  available  to  you  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  in  the  official  records  of   the  Michigan  State 

The  growth  of  the  Michigan  State  College  and  the  service  of 
the  institution  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  the  past  27 
years,  during  20  of  which  I  served  on  the  staff  of  that  institution. 
It  is  because  of  this  interest,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  tbat  I 
will  continue  to  publicly  object  to  official  untruth  and  the  political 
or  financial  exploitation  of  the  experimental,  extension,  and  edu- 
caUonal  work  of  the  Michigan  State  College  under  the  Influence 
of  and  protection  of  political  and  financial  exploiters  who  previously 
failed  in  public  trust  and  continue  in  positions  of  influence  at  the 
Michgan  State  College. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joseph  F.  Cox. 

Box  68,  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


Conditions  of  Labor  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  10.  1939 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  about  conditions  of  labor 
in  Puerto  Rico,  regarding  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  request  the  insertion  in  the  Record 
of  my  remarks,  including  therein  the  information  given  by 
the  honorable  Gtovernor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Blanton  Winshlp, 
and  some  others,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  1898,  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto 


Rican  people  became  citizen ;  of  the  United  States,  unprece- 
dented progress  has  been  made  along  almost  every  con- 
ceivable line.  To  realize  and  believe  that  statement  one 
must  have  Uved  on  the  island  in  the  old  days.  Humble  as 
their  circumstances  may  s^'em  today,  the  working  classes 
now  are  immeasurably  bette:  off  in  every  way. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  popula  ion  of  about  1,800.000  according 
to  last  increases  of  populati  m.  and  has  over  500  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  as  comrared  with  an  average  of  40  per 
square  mile  on  the  mainlanc . 

With  the  great  part  of  tl  e  working  population  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  on  agri<  ulture  for  liveUhood,  the  problem 
of  steady  employment  is  a  c<  mplicated  one.    When  the  major 

crops sugar,  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruits — are  being  harvested, 

a  large  percentage  of  the  Working  population  finds  employ- 
ment. But  when  the  crop  ieasons  end  employment  in  most 
of  the  rural  districts  ends  also,  and  there  are  very  few  other 
industries  to  which  the  workers  can  look  for  employment. 

Certainly  one  of  our  preiing  and  perplexing  problems  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  unemploymer^.  The  increase  of  our  population 
was  more  than  twice  in  the  last  38  years.  The  margin  of  sub- 
sistence is  already  dangeroi  sly  narrow  for  the  vast  majority 

i  itensify  and  diversify  agriculture, 
promoting" means  of  work  a  id  providing  more  practical  edu- 
cation. We  are.  in  the  wcrds  of  a  distinguished  American 
educator,  "instilling  tha  crying  for  better  things  and  better 
days"  in  the  people  there. 

That  is  why  startUng  reports  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  coming  from  San  fuan,  P.  R..  are  informing  us  that 
Puerto  Rico  plans  crops  to  f  ?ed  the  idle  are  absolutely  needed, 
adding  that — 

With  more  than  750,000  laiorers  and  dependents  now  workless 
and  without  means  of  subsistence.  Gov.  Blanton  Winshlp  has  re- 

25.000  acres  of  land  for  quick  food 
Much  of  this  land  has  gone  out  at 


ceived  promises  of  more  than 

crops  from  large  landowners. 

sugar  cultivation  to  comply  w  th  the  law 


And  that — 


nti  ngs. 


todiy 


Commissioner  of  Agrlculturj 
mlttee  to  facUitate  food  pla 
be  available  and  work  would 
first  food  crops  ready,  if 
at  the  end  of  May. 

Because  of  the  sugar  surplus 
workers  this  year  will  have  3 
unemployment  situation  is  e 
aU  reports  obtained  by  the 

Governor  Winshlp  said 
Ification  of  the  sugar  quota 
Rican   conditions   has   been 
and  the  island  goal  remained 
wages  without   destroying 

Four   years   ago  labor   troiibl 
said,  by  the  passage  of  a  la^ 
day.  applicable  to  agriculturi  \ 
ernor  said  he  had  assured 
lean  Federation  of  Labor,  tha 
in  the  wav  of  enlie;htened 

"We  cannot  look  750.000 
Ing  every  effort  to  appease 
quire  further  relief,  but  we 
resort  and  after  our  own 


Lopez  Dominguez.  heading  a  com- 

gs.  said  today  that  more  land  would 

;ommence  at  once  so  as  to  have  the 

possil;  le,  after  the  close  of  the  stigar  seasoa 


when  the  introduction  of 


and  crop  limitation,  125,000  sugar 
months'  work  Instead  of  6,  and  the 
J  pected  to  be  worse  by  summer,  from 
^overrunent. 

that  Puerto  Rico's  case  for  mod- 

and  wage-hour  law  to  meet  Puerto 

t  loroughly   presented   to   Washington. 

the  payment  of  the  highest  possible 

Intlus  tries. 

e   was   averted.   Governor   Winshlp 

for  minimum  wages  and  an  8-hour 

as  well   as  industry,  and  the  Gov- 

Wllllam  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 

Puerto  Rico  had  done  more  for  labor 

legislation  than  any  of  the  States. 

hu  ngry  people  in  the  face  without  malc- 

^eir  hunger."  he  said.     "We  will  re- 

not  ask  for  more  except  as  a  last 

are  exhausted." 


\rUl 


res<  urces 


The  explanation  of  thii  situation  was  also  quite  simple 


modem  machinery  in  the  large 


centrals  or  sugar  mills  in  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
wherever  hand  labor  was  used,  such  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, I  should  say.  has  t  irown  and  maintains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  working  people  out  of  employment  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Also,  many  of  the  articles  t  hat  should  be  manufactured  in  the 
island  are  imported  by  millions  from  the  mainland. 

A  statement  of  the  Govimor  of  Puerto  Rico  at  the  public 
hearing  before  the  Wage  iind  Hour  Division,  Department  of 
Labor,  on  January  4,  1939i  with  respect  to  hand-work  home 
industry  had  this  to  say: 


At  its  peak  in  1936  Puerto 
the  second  greatest  industry 
the  United  States  mainland, 
to  around  $21,000,000.     It  hai 
chiefly  to  the  comp>etition  cf 
ing  up  under  the  protection  c 
nation  clause"  to  the  trade 
whereby  the  tariff  en  ccrtai 
chiefs  and  other  needlework 


Ico's  needlework  industry  had  becoma 
n  the  Island  In  point  of  shipments  to 
Its  shipments  in  that  year  amounted 
declined  shstfply  since  that  time,  due 
yhlna  and  Japan,  which  has  been  grow- 
'.  the  application  of  the  "most-favored- 
agrecment  of  1935  with  Switzerland, 
I  types  of  hand-ornamented  handker- 
)roducts  was  sharply  reduced. 
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Women  of  the  Orient  are  said  to  receive  In  many  cases  as  little  as 
5  or  6  cents  a  day  for  their  work.  We  cannot  compete  with  them 
without  adequate  tariff  protection.  Very  grave  injury  has  resulted 
to  our  hand-needlewcH-k  indtistry  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  already 
been  substantially  cut  in  half  In  the  2  years  since  1936. 

With  their  families  these  90,000  women  may  represent  as  many 
as  400.000  to  500.000  mouths  to  feed.  Taking  that  together  with 
oiu"  present  unemployment  situation,  caused  largely  by  the  undue 
restrictions  imposed  on  our  sugar  quota,  and  other  trade-agreement 
restrictions  on  our  industries,  there  may  easily  be  as  many  as  750,000 
or  800,000  people  in  the  island  left  without  means  of  support. 

Now,  to  be  frank  and  sincere  to  the  great  masses  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  island,  especially  to  the  organized  labor,  I  have 
to  remind  you  that  in  the  year  1934  the  dicaculties  exposed  by 
the  industrialists  against  the  code  of  fair  competition  for  the 
needlework  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  were  almost  of  the  same 
Character. 

At  that  time  the  wages  at  home  were  from  $2  to  $2.10  and 
$3  p>er  week,  showing  an  increase  of  46.3  percent;  the  machine 
workers  in  the  factories  received  $3.32  as  an  average  a  week 
of  48  hours,  and  they  have  been  increased  to  a  minimum  of 
$5  per  40  hours  a  week.  The  Administrator,  Hugh  S.  John- 
son, in  authorizing  the  code  of  fair  competition  for  the 
needlework  industry  in  Puerto  Rico,  stated: 

Much  of  the  home  work  Is  done  under  conditions  closely  parallel 
to  those  of  subsistence  homestead. 

Hand  home  work  in  Puerto  Rico  represents  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  volume  of  production  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States. 

The  code  does  not  propose  the  elimination  of  home  work  but 
rather  its  control  and  regulation,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
hours  and  wages  and  working  conditions  of  home  workers  up  to  a 
standard  which  will  provide  both  fair  competition  with  factory 
production  and  enable  the  honie  workers  to  enjoy  a  better  standsu'd 
of  living.  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  work 
now  done  in  homes  may.  within  a  reasonable  time,  be  transferred 
to  community  workrooms.  The  approval  of  this  code  will  make 
possible  a  beginning  of  work  toward  this  end. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  situation 
that  is  being  described  as  existing  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  discover 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  a  very  intelligent  and  influential 
lady  who  was  working  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Labor  in  Puerto  Rico  is  willing  to  get  by  education  and 
organization  the  best  standards  of  living  conditions  that  are 
possible  under  the  law. 

Many  of  the  reports  that  came  from  interested  persons  from 
the  island  are  not  fair  to  the  workers.  They  have  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  laborers  down. 

This  lady  wrote  a  confidential  memorandum  on  needlework 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  was  sent  to  Washington  at  the  time 
when  the  workers  were  engaged  in  an  effort  to  obtain  better 
conditions.    This  memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

We  mainlanders  residing  In  Puerto  Rico— 

The  lady  says —  , 

are  constantly  appealed  to  for  Information  about  the  needlework 
there;  hence  this  memorandum. 

The  labor  leaders  say,  "Increase  efficiency,  stimulate  the  workers." 

The  needlewomen,  consisting  of  more  or  less  70.000  home  workers 
and  between  four  and  seven  thousand  factory  workers,  have  been 
receiving  wages  approximating  812.000,000  a  year.  The  Individual 
earnings  were  always  low  (about  2  cents  per  hour  at  home,  and 
5  or  8  cents  per  hour  In  the  factories,  except  the  foremen ) .  When 
times  were  good  on  the  mainland,  wages  were  better  in  Puerto 
Rico;  but  when  our  country  tobogganed  downward  during  the  last 
depression,  the  wages  of  the  Island  needleworker  went  down  the 
same  way. 

The  Puerto  Rican  home  workers  may  be  very  badly  off,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  casual  mainland  labor  leaders,  who  visit  the 
Island  for  short  stays  of  10  days  or  2  weeks;  but  to  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  here  and  realize  the  tremendous  Improvement  in  condi- 
tions of  the  home  worker  during  the  last  10  years,  it  ia  difficult  to 
adopt  the  critical  attitude  which  some  of  the  labor  leaders  do. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  whether  the  Puerto  Rican 
who  does  hand  sewing,  hand  embroidery,  and  drawn  work  is  to  be 
judged  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  work  produced  or  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.  If  the  former,  then  all  or  most  of  this  work  might 
properly  go  to  coxuitrles  where  the  workers  have  greater  skill — 
China,  Madeira,  the  Philippines,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  other  coun- 
tries— the  countries  where  this  type  of  fancy  work  originated,  where 
the  worker  has  had  more  exp>erience  but  where  Incidentally  this 
type  of  product  has  always  been  compensated  at  what  seems  to  us 
from  a  mainland  viewpoint  as  rldlctilously  low  wages. 

The  local  contractor  who  has  grown  up  in  the  btisiness  complains 
that  no  work  comes  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  90  days. 


The  home  workers — ^hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them — ^trudge  from 
their  mountain  homes  into  the  towns,  l)egging  work  at  any  price. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PtTEKTO  RICO  AT  THE  PT7BLIC  HIARINO 
BEFORE  THE  WAGE  AND  HOTTR  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
JANTJAKT  4,    1939,  WITH  EXPECT  TO  HANDWORK  HOME  IN1JT7ST11T 

The  notice  of  this  hearing  on  proposed  amendments  to  part 
516  of  regulations  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  special  or  addi- 
tional records  by  employers  of  industrial  hc»ue  workers,  says.  In  its 
closing  paragraph: 

"Interested  persons  will  also  be  heard  on  all  aspects  ol  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  employers  of  industrial 
home  workers  and  to  the  employees  employed  by  them." 

Hence  it  seems  fitting  at  this  time  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  general  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  with  relation  to  home  industry 
and  particularly  the  hand-made  needlework  in  the  homes. 

At  its  peak  in  1936  Puerto  Rico's  needlework  industry  had  be- 
come the  second  greatest  industry  in  the  island  In  point  of  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  mainland.  Its  shipments  in  that  year 
amounted  to  around  $21,000,000.  It  has  declined  sharply  since  that 
time,  due  chiefly  to  the  competition  of  China  and  Japan,  which 
has  been  growing  up  under  the  protection  of  the  application  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  to  the  trade  agreement  of  1935  with 
Switzerland,  whereby  the  tariff  on  certain  t3rpe8  of  hand-orna- 
mented handkerchiefs  and  other  needlework  products  was  sharply 
reduced.  The  trade  ae^reement  is  understood  to  have  been  intended 
to  reduce  the  tariff  only  on  machine-ornamented  work,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  general  trade  with  Switzerland.  Switzerland  Is 
not  much  interested  in  the  hand  ornamentation,  but  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  trade  agreement  was  made  broad  enough  to  cover,  as 

1  have  said,  a  numt>er  of  great  types  of  hand-omamented  work, 
and  thus  to  let  in  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  rihe 
incredibly  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan  and  other  shockingly 
low-wage  countries.  Women  of  the  Orient  are  said  to  receive,  in 
many  cases,  as  little  as  5  or  6  cents  a  day  for  their  work.  We  can- 
not compete  with  them  without  adequate  tariff  protection.  Very 
grave  injury  has  resulted  to  our  hand-needlework  industry  in 
Puerto  Rico.     It  has  already  been  substantially  cut  In  half  in  the 

2  years  since  1936. 

It  can  survive  only  In  two  forms:  One  the  making  of  very  high- 
priced  luxury  work,  and  the  other  for  lower-priced  goods  through 
the  hand  industry  maintained  by  the  women  in  their  homes,  chiefly 
up  in  the  hills  away  from  the  larger  towns.  For  this  work  the 
materials  and  the  patterns  are  distributed  to  women  by  contrac- 
tors. A  woman  undertakes  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  She  takes  the  work  home,  or  where  she 
pleases.  She  is  not  bound  to  get  it  finished  within  any  certain 
time  nor  to  work  upon  it  any  certain  number  of  hours  or  at  any 
fixed  limes,  nor  to  do  it  all  herself.  She  may  have  her  daughter  or 
other  members  of  her  family,  or  neighbors,  help  her  with  it.  She 
may  pick  it  up  between  meals  or  betweenUimes  while  she  is  doing 
her  housework;  or  she  may,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  devote 
most  of  her  time  to  it.  She  Is  wholly  free  from  control  as  to  how 
and  when  she  works  at  it.  She  may  even  have  work  on  hand  at 
the  same  time  from  a  number  of  different  manufacturers,  and 
may  work  on  them  exactly  as  she  pleases  in  whatever  order  she  sees 
fit.  When  she  gets  a  piece  of  work  done  she  can  take  it  back  to 
the  contractor  and  receive  the  stipulated  amount  of  money  for  It. 
Or  she  may  return  it  and  not  do  the  work. 

Our  local  district  court  of  San  Juan,  P.  R. — an  insular  court — has 
held,  in  a  case  that  arose  under  otir  insular  minimim:i-wage  law 
for  women,  passed  back  in  1919,  that  this  hand-work  industry  car- 
ried on  in  this  manner  is  not  working  for  "wages."  TRiat  was  the 
case  of  Rafael  Julio  Irizarry  against  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  decision,  a  year  ago  this  last  stimmer,  August  18, 
1937.  was  by  three  district  Judges  sitting  en  banc,  one  of  whom  has 
recently  become  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  confirmation  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  has  none  of  the  earmarks  of  "wages"  in  any 
ordinary  sense.  There  is  no  "employer"  buying  the  time  of  an 
"employee"  for  any  stipulated  hours  or  period  of  time  or  for  attend- 
ance at  any^particular  place  of  work  or  for  any  contrcd  of  the  way 
In  which  the  industry  shall  be  carried  on.  There  is  nothing  Indica- 
tive of  the  sweatshop  in  any  way;  nothing  of  the  transforming  of 
a  home  into  a  factory;  nothing  of  the  insanitary  conditions;  no  • 
control  by  anyone  of  the  women's  time  or  method  of  working. 

I  see  no  practical  way  In  which  this  free  home  industry  can  be  . 
regimented  into  fixed  hoiirs  of  labor  for  fixed  wages.  If  It  could  be, 
then  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  It  would  perish  instantly.  It 
could  not,  under  any  conditions,  compete  with  the  5-  or  6-cent8-a- 
day  cheap  labor  of  China  or  Japan,  or  even  with  the  low  wages  of 
the  independent  countries  of  the  West  Indies,  close  neighbors  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Ptor  this  home  industry  to  perish  would  be  a  dlsa.ster  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  Puerto  Rico.  As  I  have  said,  the  needlework  industry 
at  Its  peak  in  1936  shipped  some  $21,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  the 
Island  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  but  the  simple  sUte- 
ment  of  that  large  figure  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  real 
value  of  this  industry  to  the  island.  It  gave  the  means  of  earning  a 
cash  income  to  some  90,000  women  scattered  throughout  the  island, 
chiefly  in  their  little  homes  up  in  the  hills,  and  very  largely  during 
the  period  of  the  seasonal  unemployment  of  the  men  of  their  fam- 
Ules  in  the  months  when  the  work  in  the  sugarcane  fields  and  cen- 
trals, and  in  the  tobacco  and  coffee  plantations,  is  almost  at  a 
standstill  every  year.  The  tobacco  crop,  e^)ecially.  gives  substantial 
employment  for  only  about  4  months  of  the  year.    The  needlework 
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Industry  thus  supplies.  In  many  cases,  the  only  cash  Income  ol  the 
family  during  that  agricultural  off-season.  U  this  home  industry  is 
finally  to  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  operation  ol  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  then  the  gravest  resiilts  will  follow  in  the  island. 
With  their  families  these  90.000  women  may  represent  as  many  as 
400  000  to  500,000  mouths  to  feed.  Taking  that  together  with  ovir 
present  grave  imemployment  situation,  caused  largely  by  the  \m- 
due  restrictions  imposed  on  ovir  sugar  quota,  and  other  trade- 
agreement  restrictions  on  our  industries,  there  may  easily  be  as 
many  as  750.000  or  800,000  people  in  the  island  left  without 
means  of  support. 

You  will  say  that  this  Is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  tne 
Congress;  that  the  Administrator  can  only  administer  the  law  as 
It  is.     But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  it.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  endeavor  to  interpret  the  law  fairly  and  In  the  light 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Congress,  even  before  proceeding  to 
administer  it.     This  may  be  in  the  nattire  of  a  judicial,  or  a  quasi 
Judicial,  duty,  but  I  submit  to  you  In  all  seriousness  that  It  is 
none  the  less  a  duty  which  is  cast  upon  the  Administrator  to  dis- 
charge   lust  as  carefully  and  serioiisly  as  though  he  were  sitting  as 
a  court.     Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  where  the  welfare,  the 
very  means  of  livelihood,  even  the  lives  of  so  large  a  section  of  the 
population  are  dependent  upon  his  decision  and  upon  the  method 
in  which  he  determines  to  administer  the  law,  and  where  his  deter- 
mination to  interpret  it  in  a  particular  way  might  involve  a  deter- 
mination to  face  driving  this  great  industry  from  this  community 
and  creating  such  a  desperat*  relief  problem  of  such  tremendous 
proportions  among  this  large  body  of  American  citizens,  there  the 
Administrator  ought  not.  and  let  me  say  that  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  not.  attempt  to  cast  this  burden  of  decision  from  him.  or  to 
shift  the  .decision  to  the  slow  processes  of  the  courts  which  could 
very  probably  not  act  decisively  until  too  late  to  save  this  Industry. 
I  am  advised  that,  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  the 
contractors  are  comj)elled  to  make  their  market  commitments  and 
their  contracts  some  6  months  or  more  In  advance;  that  these  com- 
mitments are  customarily  made  in  the  early  winter  season,  Jan- 
uary or  early  February;  that  if  they  once  start  making  their  con- 
tracts more  largely  with  foreign  countries — China.  Japan,  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  or  elsewhere — the  trade  will  be  lost  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  that  it  would  be  th^  work  of  long  years  ever  to  bring  It  back. 
And.  furthermore,  that   along  with  that   would  go  the   loss  of  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  Industrial  and  farm  work  here  in  the 
mainland.     The  needlework  in  Puerto  Rico  is  largely  done  upon 
cotton   goods  shipped   from  the   mainland,  spun   and  woven  from 
cotton  crrown  here  in  the  continental  United  States.     If  the  con- 
tracts for  the  needlework  should  be  awarded  to  foreign  countries — 
as  for  example,  to  the  Madeira  Islands — then  the  cotton  (or,  per- 
haps, linen  substituted  for  it)    would  likewise  come,  correspond- 
ingly, from  foreign  countries  where  it  could  usually  be  purchased 
for  supply  at  those  points  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  purchased 
In  the  United  States  and  sent  there.     And  that  thus  both  branches 
of  the  industry  would  be  wholly  lost  to  the  United  States,  both 
the  growing  of  the  cotton  and  the  making  of  the  cloth  made  from 
it  here   in  the  mainland,   and   the  needlework  done  upon   it   in 
Puerto  Rico.    Nothing  would  be  left  to  us  except  the  merchandis- 
ing by  the  contractors  in  New  York  City. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress never  intended  that  the  "wages,"  with  which  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  deals,  should  ever  be  construed  as  covering, 
or  attempting  to  regiment,  a  free  hand-craft  industry  such  as  this, 
and  never  intended  that  the  act  should  be  used  as  the  means  to 
destroy  such  a  great  industry,  nor  to  deprive  such  a  large  section 
of  a  community  of  American  citizens  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 
The  Congress  expressly  declares  the  policy  of  the  act  to  be  to  aid 
labor  and  industry  "without  substantially  cvirtalllng  employment 
or  earning  power." 

And  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  here  by  the  Administrator, 
In  the  interpretation  of  this  act.  that  would  be  applied  by  a  court 
In  interpreting  it.  That  rule  is  that  where,  on  the  bare  face  of  the 
language  of  the  act.  there  may  appear  to  be  two  possible  interpre- 
tations, one  of  which  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  the  probable 
actual  intention  of  the  lawmakers,  and  the  other  will  do  violence 
to  that  actual  Intention,  then.  In  any  such  case,  the  interpretation 
is  to  be  preferred  which  appears  to  be  In  accord  with  the  actual 
Intention  of  the  legislator^,  and  which  will  best  carry  that  actual 
Intention  Into  effect.     That  rule  should  be  applied  here. 

When  I  have  appeared  on  several  occasions  hitherto  before  the 
Administrator  and  before  different  committees  of  your  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  have  attempted  to  present  to  you  the  position 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  reference  to  this  wage  and  hour  law,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  it  evident  to  you  always  that  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  the  payment  to  labor  of  all  that  can  be  paid  in  every 
case  and  still  preserve  an  industry.  It  is  my  desire,  as  It  always 
has  been,  to  help  labor  In  every  way  possible  and  to  Increase  wages 
as  fast  as  practicable.  I  have  not  only  had  this  theory  but  I  have 
actively  practiced  it.  as  is  shown  by  my  record  during  the  nearly 
6  years  past  as  Ckivemor  of  Puerto  Rico.  During  that  time  there 
have  been  four  general  Increases  in  the  rates  of  wages  In  the  Island 
by  agreement  between  employers  and  employees.  A  general  8 -hour 
day  has  been  introduced,  and  is  effective  for  agricultural  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  others.  Child  labor  has  been 
prohibited,  as  well  as  any  unhealthful  home  work;  and  an  efficient 
workmen's  compensation  law  has  been  effectively  put  Into  opera- 
tion, likewise  covering  agricultural  workers  as  well  as  others. 

But  an  attempt  now  to  regiment  this  free-hand  Industry  by 
trying  to  bind  it  by  this  hard-and-fast  statutory  rule,  as  though 
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it  were  a  case  of  working  for 
not  want  even  to  appear  to 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
plight  In  which  these  poor  peopl^ 
find  themselves;   and  If  the 
It  is  his  duty  to  interpret  this 
to  destroy  this  free-hand  craft 
Progress  Administrator,  or 
vide  food  for  these  400.000  or 
fed  during  the  agricultural  off 
ments  of  our  present  une 
island.    It  is  a  problem  that  mu^t 

I  have  even  heard  it  s 
a  grand  scale  may  be  the  true 
sure  you  will  not  agree  with 
Puerto  Rico  to  a  permanent 
prlve  Its  people  of   their 
means  of  support  in  order  that 
dole.      That    was   never    the 
Rico's  position  m  this  resjject 
of  many  areas  of  the  mainland 
very  little   in   competition 
competitors,   as   I   have    Indicatjed 
continental    areas   ge 
lands,  and  other  low-wage  forel^ 

In  the  consideration  of 
analysis,  not  so  much  what 
or  another  department  does 
eral  policy  of  the  adminlstratiofi 
ments  take  for  solving  the 
its  dense  pwpulation  of  around 
their  sustenance  on  only  abou 
The  total   area  of  Puerto  Rlc< 
acres  in  all,  including 
marshes  and  other  noncultivaile 
less  than  an  acre  of  cultivable 
American  citizens  in  the 
of  the  world,  with  all  of  the 
accentuated,  as  Is  always 
population.      If   Texas   had 
then  Texas  would  have  some  1 

I  appeared  yesterday  before 
mation  in  connection  with 
negotiatloas  for  a  supplementa 
there  estimated  the  situation 
liabilities  to  be  considered,  so 
with  reference  to  the  Cuban 
No  proper  estimate  of  that 
could  be  made  unless  the  State 
not  only  the  tariff  questions 
but  also  what  was  being  done 
problems  can  be  properly 
sideratlon  what  the  State 
agreements  with  other  countrifes 
and  building  up  our  commerce, 
cannot  properly  be  studied  or 
ation  to  that  interrelation. 

We  cannot  properly  determl|ie 
Puerto  Rico  until  we  know 
consideration  will  destroy  the 
situation  is  properly  protectee 
industry  cannot  survive  and 
I  should  always  like  to  see 
competition  with  the  products 
that  pay  only  a  few  cents  a 

I  want  to  call  your  attention 
Committee  for  Reciprocity 
interrelation  of  these  two 
Department's  dealings  with 
rates  in  the  trade  agreements 
blood   and  life  of  Puerto  Ric« 
to  be  sacrificed  In  the  endeavpr 
with   that    foreign    country. 
Rico's  chief  products  lie 
happen  to  be  the  products 
Consideration  should  be  grtven 
tlon  should  be  given  to  the 
in  other  countries.     And   in 
Rico's  needs,  and  what  Puerto 
Government  as  compared  to 
especially  to  Invite  your 
yesterday  on  the  Cuban  tariff 
I  want  to  repeat  now : 

"The  tendency  is  to  sacrifice 
ticularly  Cuba,  thinking  that 
of  the  country  at  large; 
show  that  this  reasoning  is 
ency  has  been  shown  marked! 
quotas,  actually  cutting  Puertp 
prior  production  (and  to  only 
ductlon  with  improved  methoils 
zens  out  of  work,  principally 
tariff  protection  to  her  native 
of  duty  or  unduly  lowering 
or  great  damage  to  her  industry 
her  coconuts  left  largely 
duties  In  the  trade  agreemem 
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.    g^ages,  would  be  dlsastrotis.     I  do 

li  dulge  In  overstatement,  but  I  do 

lain  awake  nights  thinking  of  the 

-r_3  up  there  in  the  mountains  might 

Administrator  should  determine  that 

Ew:t  as  requiring  him  to  undertake 

then  I  must  ask  him  or  the  Works 

...  else,  to  find  some  way  to  pro- 

,000  mouths  that  will  have  to  be 

season,  in  addition  to  the  require- 

ent  situation  dofwn  there  in  the 

be  faced. 

In  high  quarters  that  relief  on 

a  alutlon  to  this  problem.    But  I  am 
.     hat.     We  do  not  desire  to  reduce 
pwrhouse.     We  do  not  want  to  de- 
II  ttinity  to  work  and  their  normal 
ve  may  feed  them  afterward  on  the 
intention    of   the    Congress.      Puerto 
not  essentially  different  from  that 
Its  hand-craft  needlework  Is  but 
Witt   anything   In   the   mainland.     Its 
are  the  same  as   those  of  the 
ilna   and   Japan,   the   Madeira   Is- 
a  countries. 
Rico's  problems  it  Is,  In  the  last 
department  of  this  Government 
it  is  a  broad  question  of  the  gen- 
i — what  course  will  all  the  depart- 
dlfi|cult  problems  of  Puerto  Rico,  with 
1.800.000  people,  compelled  to  seek 
1.500,000  acres  of  cultivable  land, 
amovmts  to  only  about  2.200.000 
and  forests  and  rivers  and 
._  areas.     That  leaves  considerably 
land  for  each  one  of  the  1.800,000 
_  -one  of  the  very  dense  populations 
problems  of  government  and  society 
lly  the  case  with  such  a  dense 
Pijerto  Rico's   density    of   population, 
5,000.000  people  within  her  borders. 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Infor- 
he^rlngs  upon  the  State  Department's 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  and  I 
I  s  to  what  would  be  the  assets  and 
'  ir  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
luestion  there  under  consideration, 
s  tuation,  as  I  told  that  committee, 
;  Department  took  into  consideration 
'  here  Immediately  under  discussion, 
for  labor.     And,  likewise,   no  labor 
sol^t^d  unless  there  be  taken  into  con- 

is  doing  by  way  of  trade 

for  the  purpose  of  creating  trade 

These  things  are  interrelated  and 

letermined  without  giving  consider- 
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what  should  be  jiaid  for  labor  In 

wl>ether  or  not  the  rate  of  pay  under 

ndustry.    We  know  that,  unless  the 

on  the  tariff  side  of  the  case,  the 

25  cents  an  hour  or  more — which 

if  possible — If  it  must  come  into 

of  cheaper  labor  in  other  countries 
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to  the  statement  that  I  made  to  the 

yesterday,  speaking  of  the 

It  turns  out  that  in  the  State 

Ciiba,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tariff 

the  very  things  that  are  the  very 

have  been  selected  as  the   articles 

to  build  up  these  trade  relations 

rhls    is,    of    course,    because    Puerto 

wit]  tin  a  somewhat   limited   range   and 

qiost  available  for  trading  purposes. 

to  that,  however.  Just  as  consldera- 

droposltion  of  what  is  paid  for  labor 

Dlacing  proper   emphasis   on   Puerto 

Rico  has  received  from  the  Federal 

otftier  parts  of  our  country,  I  want  also 

atterjtion  to  what  I  said  at  that  hearing 

before  that  conunlttee.     I  said,  and 


Puerto  Rico  to  foreign  Interests,  par- 
be  for  the  best  commercial  Interests 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records 
wl^olly  mistaken.     This  mistaken  tend- 
in  a  numtier  of  ways:  In  the  sugar 
Rico's  quota  far  below  her  normal 
ibout  half  her  present  potential  pro- 
),  throwing  thousands  of  her  citi- 
In  favor  of  Cuba;   in  failing  to  give 
jroducts  and  in  admitting  them  free 
tariffs  on  them,  to  the  destruction 
:  her  coffee  left  wholly  unprotected; 
vmpr^tected  by  the  recent  lowering  of  the 
Just  concluded  with  Great  Britain", 
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toer  pineapple  Industry  sacrlflced  to  Cuba  by  the  trade  agreement  of 
1934  with  that  country,  cutting  the  tariff  in  two  |and  the  sole  in- 
tended benefit  of  which,  of  the  right  of  purchasing  pineapple  'slips,' 
for  propagation,  freely  from  Cuba,  has  not  been  enforced!;  her 
(21,000,000  needlework  industry  sacrificed  to  China  amd  Japan  by 
the  trade  agreenxent  with  Switzerland  without  even  benefiting 
Switzerland  at  all — and  subject  to  still  greater  sacrifice  to  other  low- 
wage  countries  coming  in  under  this  trade  agreement,  by  virtue  of 
the  'most  favored  nation"  provision;  the  output  of  her  manganese 
(although  a  vital  wartime  need  of  the  United  States)  sacrificed;  her 
budding  canning  industry,  and  the  entire  output  of  her  farms,  her 
vegetables  and  fruits  generally,  checked  and  well-nigh  strangled  by 
this  lack  of  tariff  protection  emphasized  further  by  the  application 
of  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  the  ensuing  imduly  high  steam- 
Ehip  freight  rates  protected  from  foreign-fiag  competition  (although 
it  should  be  said  that  we  are  even  willing,  in  order  to  help  American 
coastwise  shipping,  to  endure  our  portion  of  the  sacrifices  entailed 
by  the  coastwise  shipping  laws,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  bear 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  burden) ;  and  finally,  by  the  unduly 
small  allotments  to  Puerto  Rico  during  all  the  depression  years  from 
all  of  the  F^ederal  agencies  of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

"My  letter  of  June  26,  1938,  to  the  President,  with  Its  enclo- 
sures, showed  that  over  the  nearly  5-year  period  from  March  4, 
1933,  to  December  31,  1937.  Puerto  Rico  received  in  the  aggregate, 
out  of  all  Federal  funds  exp>ended  from  new  and  emergency  appro- 
priations, only  S57.41  per  capita,  whereas  the  States  on  the  main- 
land received  during  the  same  period  an  average  of  $222.99  per 
capita,  and  all  the  ether  Territories  received  far  in  excess  of  Puerto 
Rico — Hawaii.  $141.50  per  capita;  Alaska.  $211.40  per  capita:  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  $282.28  per  capita.  This  Is  believed  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  a  wholly  mistaken  impression  that  Puerto  Rico  had, 
because  of  the  allotment  of  a  lump  sum  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration,  and  because  of  the  allowances  given  her 
of  the  customs  duties  collected  in  her  ports,  the  internal-revenue 
excise  taxes  on  Puerto  Rican  products,  and  her  own  income  taxes 
which  she  is  permitted  to  retain,  already  received  benefits  in  excess 
of  her  fair  share,  so  as  even  to  be  said  to  be  a  'drain  on  the 
Treasury.' 

"But  the  foregoing  figures  Include  everything  given  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  which  in  the  end  proved  to  be 
not  anything  like  as  much  as  had  been  originally  contemplated: 
and  the  statistics  further  show  that  all  of  the  aforementioned 
taxes  allowed  to  Puerto  Rico  taken  together  amrounted  only  to 
around  $5,000,000  per  annum  for  that  5-year  period,  or  to  a  total  of 
only  about  $14  per  capita  In  the  aggregate.  If  you  will  add  that 
$14  to  Puerto  Rico's  total  aggregate  per  capita  receipts  of  $57.41. 
above  stated,  from  all  Federal  appropriations  during  that  5-year 
period,  including,  as  above  noted,  all  of  those  actually  given  to 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  from  all  Federal 
appropriations  of  every  kind,  you  will  then  have  a  total  of  only 
Ecmethlng  less  than  $72  per  capita  for  that  period  for  Puerto  Rico, 
as  against  the  average  per  capita  for  the  mainland  States  of  $222.99, 
as  above  stated. 

"In  other  words,  counting  in  everything  possible.  Including  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration.  Puerto  Rico  received 
less  than  one-third  ol  her  fair  share  per  capita. 

"It  must  further  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  notwithstanding 
this  difference  in  the  allotments.  Puerto  Rico  will  be  compelled  for 
many  years  to  come  to  bear,  chiefly  by  the  increased  prices  of  goods 
that  it  will  have  to  pay  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
because  of  the  necessary  taxation  until  the  indebtedness  is  repaid. 
Its  full  proportionate  share  of  th?  Federal  indebtedness  created  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  funds  during 
this  period." 

And  for  clarification  of  the  situation  as  we  go  along  with  what 
we  ought  to  do.  I  will  restate  some  of  these  things  at  this  time.  It 
Is  my  very  strong  and  earnest  opinion  that  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administrator,  or  the  representative  of  the  Administrator,  shotild 
appear  at  the  State  Department's  hearing  before  the  Conunlttee  on 
Reciprocity  Information,  to  make  a  presentation  of  the  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  labor  standpoint.  As  I  have  already  said.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  an  outstanding  representative  of  labor  that 
the  handcraft  needlework  in  the  homes  there  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  ninety -thousand -odd  people  who  procure  their  living 
from  that,  together  with  the  perhaps  400.000  or  500,000  members  of 
their  families  dependent  on  them  at  least  during  the  agricultural 
off  season,  should  be  placed  on  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Of  course,  this  Is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
It  does  indicate,  however,  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that 
Puerto  Rico  cannot  get  along  without  this  character  of  handcraft 
Industry  in  the  homes,  unless  it  be  replaced  by  relief. 

There  are  many  different  questions  involved  in  this  hearing,  to 
which  earnest  consideration  must  be  given,  and  about  which  I  have 
conferred  with  you  and  with  the  Administrator  in  otu-  previous 
conferences;  but  the  outstanding  question,  to  which  very  deep 
consideration  must  be  given.  Is  this  one,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
handcraft  In  the  homes  in  the  island  can  possibly  survive  if  the 
wage  and  hour  law  he  Interpreted  as  requiring  the  Administrator 
to  attempt  to  regiment  these  women  as  though  they  were  receiving 
"wages'  under  the  act — without  tariff  or  quota  protection,  or  other 
protection  aeainst  the  cheaper  labor  products  of  China  and  Japan 
and  other  low-wage  countries  so  far  below  the  standard  of  living  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  so  far  below  the  Improved  standards  for  which  we 
strive  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  and  able 
address  on  the  subject  America's  Insurance  Against  World 
Anarchy,  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr, 
Herring]  at  the  annual  dinner.  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  Tuesday  evening. 
May  2,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Were  I  to  consult  my  pleastire,  as  well  as  yoxirs.  I  would  merely 
visit  with  you  about  a  number  of  mterestlng  and  amusing  experi- 
ences at  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  appreciating  the  unusual  audi- 
ence which  compliments  me  with  an  Invitation  to  appear  before 
It,  and  realizing,  as  do  you,  that  we  are  living  In  a  troubled 
world,  I  feel  I  should  place  before  you  some  impressions  which  I 
hold  as  to  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  great  country  of  ours  has  In  the  150  years  of  its  existence 
withstood  many  vicious  assaults.  The  splendid  manner  in  which 
It  has  triumphed  over  all  gives  us  confidence  with  which  to  meet 
the  threats  of  today,  threats  that  are  as  challenging  as  any  of  the 
past. 

Prom  the  ijolitlcal  angle,  we  see  abroad  those  fvmdsonental  prin- 
ciples which  we  hold  sacred,  being  ridiculed  and  discarded.  Prom 
an  economic  standpoint,  we  find  ourselves  here  at  home  still 
struggling  to  overcome  conditions  which  have  lasted  years  too 
long.  From  the  social  standi>olnt  alone,  we  find  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  country,  and  In  this  country  only, 
with  few  rare  exceptions. 

In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  by  our  Government,  mllliotis  are  still 
unemployed.  In  spite  of  equally  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry, prosperous  conditions  have  not  been  generally  achieved. 
In  spite  of  vast  miUions  appropriated  to  benefit  agrlcxiltxire,  we 
find  agriculture  still  unrecovered.  I  applaud  and  approve  most  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  and  by 
Individuals  during  the  past  9  depression  years,  and  one  hesitates 
to  attempt  to  envisage  what  conditions  today  might  have  been 
had  we  not,  through  trial  and  error,  made  an  effort  to  bring  back 
prosperous  times. 

We  are  attempting  to  feed  more  of  the  hungry  by  raising  less 
foodstuffs.  In  Industry  we  are  trying  to  increase  production,  the 
greatest  source  of  all  national  wealth,  by  working  fewer  hours. 
Such  methods,  properly  applied,  may  be  the  answer.  They,  at 
least,  give  some  Indication  of  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made 
to  find  a  way  out.  However,  one  cannot  but  pause  and  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  almost  pra3rlng  for 
drought  Instead  of  rainfall. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been  required  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  changing  world  conditions  of  the  past  few  years. 
She  has  been  made  to  realize  that  in  the  family  of  nations,  being 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerfxil.  and  the  most  fortunately 
situated,  a  triple  obligation  devolves  upon  her  to  maintain  her  free 
social,  economic,  and  political  Institutions,  not  only  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  her  citizens,  but  as  a  sotirce  of  inspiration  and 
direction  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  eartti.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  anarchy,  violence,  and  brutality  have  superseded  constitu- 
tional government,  orderly  process,  and  the  maintenance  of  human 
safety  and  freedom.  Great  nations  have  been  made  to  bow  down 
before  these  antisocial  forces  to  the  vague  hope  tliat  by  so  doing 
they  may  be  held  in  check.  Recent  experiences  reveal  with  cer- 
tainty the  fallacy  6t  such  a  belief. 

America's  guarantee  against  world  anarchy  lies  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  Institutions  of  Government,  a  solidarity  among 
our  p>eople.  and  the  restoration  and  continuance  of  prosperotis  In- 
dustry and  agriculture.  There  is  no  point  at  which  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  freedom  can  be  imperiled  or  denied  with  safety  to 
those  institutions. 

The  spiritual  values  underlying  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, become  increasingly  Important,  as  efforts  are  made  in  other 
nations,  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  which 
makes  them  aware  of  their  kinship  with  God.  and  their  obligation 
to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  that  faith  is  founded. 

E\'en  those  American  statesmen  in  Revolutionary  times,  who  pro- 
fessed no  allegiance  to  a  particular  denomination,  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed within  their  hearts,  and  revealed  In  their  pubUc  utterances 
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and  acts  their  profound  belief  In  the  gpirttaal  values  which  are 
an  essentlai  part  of  Democracy  and  Christian  teaching.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  Inspired  by  a  profo\xnd  faith  In  spiritual  and 
ethical  standards,  which  charged  their  consciences  with  a  sense  of 
grave  responsibility  to  establish  upon  these  shores  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment consonant  with  those  high  Ideals.  That  such  a  govern- 
ment was  founded  and  has  been  maintained  consistently  down  to 
the  present  hour,  atteats  both  the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
and  the  fidelity  of  those  Americans  who  have  followed  after  them. 
The  environment  of  Uberty.  which  has  been  created  through  the 
functioning  of  American  Democracy  xmder  the  Constitution,  has 
been  so  much  taken  for  granted,  by  many  of  those  who  are  its 
beneficiaries,  that  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that 
freedom  of  conscience,  liberty  of  movement,  and  personal  discrimi- 
nation as  to  what  one  will  and  will  not  do,  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  In  many  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Possibly  there  are  a  few  among  us  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  liberty  which  Is  ours  to  the  experiment  of  dictatorship,  but 
fortunately  for  America,  that  number  is  and  will  remain  few  so 
long  as  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  safety,  Independence,  and 
Uberty  of  our  people.  Those  advocating  un-American  doctrines 
cannot  at  this  moment  be  regtirded  as  a  real  threat  to  our  free 
Institutions.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  fact  that 
small  and  troublesome  minorities  In  other  countries  have  been 
able  to  keep  alive  an  agitation  for  unsocial  changes  which  has 
resulted  In  the  growth  of  great  majorities.  Men  have  thus  been 
elevated  to  high  position  whose  arbitrary  power  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  ruler  living  or  dead,  and  who  place  their  reliance  upon 
force  and  violence  as  their  means  of  continuing  to  dominate  the 
people. 

The  American  BUI  of  Rights  Is  as  much  concerned  with  the 
citizen's  sovereign  right  to  own  property  and  to  be  safe  In  his 
person,  house  and  personal  effects  "against  unwioranted  searches 
and  seizures,"  as  It  is  emphatic  in  protecting  him  In  his  right  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  peaceable  assembly. 

The  history  of  anarchy  down  to  the  present  day  is  the  chron- 
icle In  blood  of  the  dUregard  and  violation  of  these  fundamental 
rights.  If  we  would  safeguard  our  country  against  the  ravages  of 
anarchy  we  will  support,  with  renewed  vigor  and  patriotism,  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  which  it  Is  a 
part,  and  repulse  any  and  all  efforts  to  break  down  that  bvUwark 
of  our  common  liberty. 

Tolerance  Is  an  outstanding  quality  of  the  American  character, 
but  we  must,  nevertheless,  consider  the  consequences  of  fostering 
within  this  country  representatives  of  various  political  doctrines 
which  are  the  antitheses  of  the  principles  underlying  our  Ameri- 
can S3rstem  of  government.  No  one  has  ever  put  this  thought 
better  than  the  Honorable  Whxiam  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  a  Joint  session  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  Speaker  Bankhead 
said:  "There  are  evidences  of  certain  sinister  Influences  and  mi- 
norities now  seeking  to  sap  and  mine  the  pillars  of  this  temple 
of  freedom.  We  may  have  been  too  generous  In  our  hospitality 
to  them.  We  may  have  been  too  tolerant  of  some  of  their  recent 
manifestations  of  subversive  treachery.  We  have  sought  with 
rather  grim  patience  to  respect  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech; 
but  It  may  be  only  fair  to  admonish  all  such  groups  that  they 
take  counsel  of  their  prudence,  lest  by  going  one  step  too  far.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  escape  the  wrath  and  Indignation  of  all  real 
Americans." 

Communism  is  as  cAd  as  the  Story  of  Mankind.  Fascism  and 
nazl-lsm  are  but  new  names,  symbols  Indicating  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  In  primitive  times  the  communal  plan  of  existence 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  lives  of  tribes  and  nations.  The  am- 
bitious did  the  work.  The  drones  lived  upon  the  industry  of  those 
willing  to  do  the  work.  Observation  complemented  ambition  and 
the  workers  banded  together  and  originated  the  theory  of  private 
ownership,  and  established  private  property.  The  rights  of  men  in 
the  ownership  of  things  have  since  been  recognized  as  funda- 
mental. 

The  entire  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence,  alter  which  ours 
Is  patterned.  Is  built  upon  the  recognition  of  the  sovereign  right 
of  the  Individual  to  own  private  property  and  to  be  safeguarded  In 
Its  possession. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  ultimately 
adopted,  expressly  to  protect  the  future  generations  of  Americans 
from  the  capricious  deeds  and  wilful  acts  of  those  who  might  subse- 
quently be  elected  or  appointed  to  represent  them. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  were  wise  and  deliberate  men. 
who  understood  very  well  the  fimdamental  characteristics  of  all 
mankind,  and  who  recognized  the  frailty  of  human  nattire. 

They  did  not  strain  to  create  a  "perfect  state"  composed  of 
"flawless  Individuals."  but  rather,  they  sought  to  establish  a  Charter 
of  Human  Rights  and  Liberties  which  would  protect  all  citizens  of 
this  Republic,  regardless  of  Individual  virtue  and  aptitude,  and 
whose  provisions  would  be  administered  by  men  of  ordinary  as  well 
as  extraordinary  ability,  recognizing  that  the  former  were  much 
more  numerotis  and.  by  the  law  of  averages,  were,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  chosen  more  frequently  than  men  of  rare  ability  and 
attainment. 

Under  the  American  system  of  government  the  citizen  Is  sovereign. 


Under  the  communistic  ideology  the  Individual  counts  for 
nothing  The  state  is  supreme.  He  who  voices  any  opposition  im 
subjected  to  surveillance,  seizur  5  of  his  person  and  goods,  and  con- 
finement in  a  concentration  car  ip,  or  worse.  »• 

Just  as  territory  is  seized  in  he  name  of  a  nation,  private  prop- 
erty tmder  anarchy  is  seized  n  the  name  of  the  people  within 
a  sovereign  state.  Always  sucl  arbitrary  and  inhvimane  action  is 
buttressed  by  the  argument  that  it  is  done  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned.  Including  the  subjuj  ated  and  despoiled,  and  always,  its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  end  c^pre  sslon,  administer  Justice  and  relieve 

the  distressed.  .  ^    j.i 

Practically,  the  result  has  leen  to  destroy  orderly  society,  to 
deny  Justice,  to  subvert  the  fum  :tlons  of  the  police  and  the  military, 
to  destroy  the  hope  of  all  citizen  s.  who  aspire  to  liberty  and  financial 
Independence,  and  to  seize  pov  er,  goods  and  services  In  the  name 
of  the  common  man  whilst  actually  taking  possession  on  behalf 
of  him,  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  superman. 

Let  us  beware  of  those  self •  appointed  Messiahs,  who  recognize 
their  sup>eriority  over  their  fellows,  and  whose  imaginations  are 
filled  with  delusions  of  grandeir  and  distorted  visions  as  to  their 
earthly  missions. 

What  has  Proletarian  Dlctat*)rshlp  to  offer  as  a  future?     Hope- 
less of  fulfillment.  It  promises  a  highly  Industrialized  and  mech- 
anized  society   ultimately,   wh;reln  the   needs   and   wants   of   all 
I    of  the  people  will  one  day  be  gratified. 

Its  advocates  do  not  say  to  the  people  that  the  things  which 
they  are  promising  as  possible!  of  achievement,  some  time  In  the 
future,  are  already  commonpUices  In  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  Amerlcii.  All  of  these  things  have  been 
accomplished  In  this  great  country  without  proletarian  revolt. 
In  the  absence  of  anarchistic  blcxxlshed,  and  without  the  sub- 
Jiigatlon  and  regimentation  o:  ovir  citizenry  under  a  program  of 
state  or  national  socialism.  Irivate  property  has  not  been  con- 
fiscated nor  the  rights  of  citizens  disregarded,  but  through  the 
orderly  functioning  of  the  An  eri<»n  system  of  government,  these 
conditions  are  a  reality. 

The  advocates  of  change  do  not  state  these  facts.  Nor  Is  It 
enough  that  we  assert  them.  Ovir  obligation  Is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  future  of  America  is  as  safe  and  certain  as  her  past  his- 
tory is  worthy   and   iUustrioui. 

In  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  her  existence,  this  Nation 
has  achieved  economic  indepi  ndence  for  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens based  on  equality  of  opportunity. 

Panics  or  depressions,  lastl:  ig  from  6  to  7  years,  have  punc- 
tuated intervals  of  approximately  20  years  of  prosperity.  In  the 
experience  of  nations,  these  periods  appear  to  be  almost  Ines- 
capable. 

The  late  depression  and  1he  recent  recession  have  occupied 
nearly  9  years,  breaking  the  i  isual  cycle,  and  prolonging  both  far 
beyond  what  the  American  people  can  be  expected  to  accept 
without  efforts  at  self -protect  Ion. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  hate  suffered  enormous  material  losseai, 
while  the  morale  of  our  people  at  certain  times  has  been  at  very 
low  ebb.  We  are  face  to  face  with  grave  problems  that  command 
our  best  thought  and  require  sober  consideration  and  courageous 
treatment,  but  they  are  not  without  rational  and  reasonably 
speedy  solution.  These  problems  are  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional. They  are  concerned  vith  economic  and  scKlal  phases  of 
existence,  not  only  in  our  csvmtry  but  throughout  other  parta 
of  the  world. 

The  same  problems  cxicur  a:  id  recur  in  the  lives  and  experiences 
of  people  and  nations.  It  caanot  be  successfully  contended  that 
any  problem  once  met  and  <  vercome  Is  settled  for  all  time  and 
that  the  American  people  will  then  be  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  It  In  the  fut\re.  It  Is  well  that  that  Is  true  be- 
cause It  Is  an  Inexorable  law  of  nature  and  of  life  that  we  sur- 
vive through  struggle.  We  leirn  otir  strength  and  ability  through 
having  them  constantly  test<;d.  The  heavier  the  obligation,  the 
more  determined  the  effort  will  be  to  fulfill  its  terms.  Real 
thought,  dear  discernment,  aaund  Judgment,  and  wise  action  are 
bestowed  under  the  sharp  hejl  of  necessity. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  early  risers  because  of  necessity.  We  are 
highly  developed  industrially  and  agriculturally  becaxise  a  grow- 
ing population  and  an  expanding  Nation  placed  upon  us  the  obli- 
gation to  Improve  our  methcxi  5  of  doing  all  things. 

If  success  and  financial  1  idependence  can  be  achieved  on  a 
6-hour  day  and  a  4-day  wee  c.  biography  is  lax  In  having  failed 
to  reveal  the  methods  and  trivmiphs  In  the  lives  of  those  so 
accomplished. 

Ease  and  comfort  are  envli  onnjents  which  the  able-bodied  and 
alert  earn  through  Industry  i  nd  self -sacrifice.  Surpluses  are  built 
up  through  thrift,  not  prof  Igacy.  Improvements  and  additions 
are  possible  only  after  Indus  ry  and  thrift  have  created  the  sub- 
stance with  which  to  pay  foi  them. 

Interest  on  loans,  earning  s  on  investment,  and  Insurance  on 
life  and  property  can  be  ma  ntalned  only  so  long  as  current  ex- 
penditures can  be  met  out  c  f  current  receipts.  If  the  sotirce  of 
individual  income  Is  permlttel  to  dry  up,  or  is  choked  off,  through 
whatever  cause,  the  national  Income  suffers.  Taxes  are  Increased 
In  the  face  of  national  emeri  ;ency.  Deficits  of  both  industry  and 
Government  mount  In  the  f  ice  of  such  an  exigency.  If  there  Is 
no  Interruption  In  the  proofs  of  dissolution,  bankruptcy  is  an 
inevitable  consequence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  an<lent  and  medieval  clvilizatlona. 
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Such  Is  the  appalling  chronicle  In  the  lives  of  contemporary 
nations,  whose  economic  and  political  instltutlcjns  have  collapsed 
under  the  strain,  thereby  giring  rise  to  new  experiments  In  com- 
munism. 

If  we  would  protect  ourselves  from  like  misfortune  and  Insure  a 
continuance  of  our  national  progress,  we  must  neceesarlly  pre- 
serve and  develop  a  vital  and  expanding  national  economy. 

American  industry  has  been  prosperous  and  successful  because 
It  has  been  founded  upon  freedom  ol  enterprise  and  voluntary 
service.  Numerous  and  varied  fortunes  have  been  made  in  di- 
verse lines  of  production,  manufacture,  and  commerce  because  of 
unrestricted  social  and  economic  opportunity,  and  while,  unques- 
tionably, there  have  been  examples  of  injustice  Inflicted  upon  labor 
by  Industry  during  the  process,  these  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  as  was  disclosed  In  recent  profit-sharing  In  Industry 
hearings  In  Washington.  American  business  Is  a  vital  and  living 
force  capable  of  enormous  natural  growth  and  expansion. 

We  have  patiently  endured  curtailed  national  Income,  decreased 
purchasing  power,  demoralization  of  commodity  prices,  and  the 
enforced  idlf  ness  of  millions  of  workers,  who  have  been  required  to 
turn  to  Icx^al,  State  or  Federal  agencies  for  work  or  relief. 

A  consequent  lowering  of  domestic  consumption  and  loss  cf  for- 
eign trade  due  to  disturbed  conditions  throughout  the  world  have 
served  to  destroy  the  source  of  Inccme  of  many  of  cur  people. 

America's  program  of  safety  is  the  restoration  of  normal  income 
and  the  reabsorption  into  private  employment  of  these  idle  workers. 

Unemployment  and  all  of  the  misery  it  entails  can  be  ctired  only 
through  the  revival  of  private  business. 

The  labor  difflcxilties  encountered  during  recent  years  are  pri- 
marily due  to  misunderstandings  between  employers  and  enrployees 
based  upon  the  misconception  that  each  has  primary  Interests 
which  oppose  the  other.  Business  Is  su<=pccted  of  making  inordi- 
nate profits  through  the  exploitation  of  workers.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  arbitrary  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  and  hourly 
wages  will  serve  to  create  more  employment  and  insiu-e  a  higher 
living  standard. 

Careful  examination  of  industrial  experience  and  charts  reveals 
that  arbitrary  regulation  does  not  produce  the  favorable  results 
sought.  Only  increased  volume  provides  increased  revenue  to  be 
divided  and  determines  the  reward  both  to  capital  and  to  labor. 

High  hourly  wages  in  the  coal,  railroad,  and  automotive  indus- 
tries have  not  resulted  in  greater,  but  lesser,  employment  and 
annual  Income  per  worker  frequently  has  been  lowered.  More  than 
19.000  strikes  have  cxxurred  in  Industry  during  the  past  12  years, 
(15.000  of  which  have  been  since  1933)  involving  nearly  9.000.000 
workers  (considerably  more  than  one-flfth  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployeci)  and  losing  to  those  workers  168.000,0(X)  man-days.  The 
average  daily  wage  In  the  United  States  being  (3.30.  an  average  loss 
of  $555,000,000  in  wages  due  to  strikes,  and  approximately  93.000,- 
000.000  of  product  value,  if  all  strikes  had  been  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry  alone,  is  indicated  for  the  period. 

Statistics  disclose  that  employment  increases  or  decreases  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  going  concerns  and  new  enter- 
prises. Actual  wages,  as  distinguished  from  wage  rates,  rise  or 
fall  in  exact  ratio  to  the  volume  of  goods  produced  per  worker. 

What  appears  to  be  but  a  coincidence  may  prove  to  be  the  result 
of  a  hidden  law  of  economics,  for  over  a  long  period  of  years  the 
total  annual  Income  of  our  farmers  has  been  :ubstantially  the  same 
as  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  workers  in  industry. 

Practically,  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  Industry  are  iden- 
tical, for  sound  recovery  and  renewed  prosperity  nationally  will 
be  possible  only  if  farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike  receive  a  Just 
and  proportionate  share  of  the  national  Income. 

A  balanced  economy  may  be  dependent  upon  a  natural  law  as 
fundamental  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  inertia,  a  law  which 
may  explain  the  parity  already  existing  between  farm  Income  and 
workers'  wages,  attributed  now  to  mere  chance. 

Owing  to  uncertainties  in  world  affairs  and  our  failiuie  to  over- 
come all  of  the  problems  of  depression  and  recovery,  industry  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  capital  for  new  and 
expanding  enterprise.  Whereas  for  the  7-year  period  prior  to  1929, 
over  $5,000,000,000  annually  were  available  eis  capital  Investment, 
we  have  had  an  average  ol  but  $750,000,000  a  year  throiighout  the 
depression. 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  that  fact,  business  has  made  remarkable 
headway  under  grave  handicap.  While  it  has  persevered,  billions 
of  dollars  remain  idle  in  the  savings  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies, fearful  of  being  lost  should  they  venture  forth  in  Invest- 
ment channels. 

All  In  our  jxjwer  shotild  be  done  to  bring  these  nervous  dollars 
out  from  hiding  to  be  put  back  to  work  so  that  the  millions  of 
idle  men  and  women  may  in  turn  be  returned  to  productive 
private  enterprise,  that  both  may  earn  and  profit  thereby. 

Every  worker  should  be  made  to  understand  the  close  relation- 
ship between  capital  Investment  and  his  successful  reemployment 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  our  eagerness  to  consider  the  public  welfare  we  have  under- 
taken a  number  of  well-intentioned  steps  to  discipline  Industry 
and  to  protect  those  striving  to  earn  a  livelihood.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  the  motives  behind  this  legislation.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  more  careful  consideration  has  not  been 
given  to  ascertaining  pertinent  facts,  and  predetermining.  Insofar 
as  might  be  possible,  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  the  lives 
of  the  very  persons  whom  It  was  designed  to  help,  as  well  as  its 
Influence  on  bvislness  and  agrlcultvu^  recovery. 


I  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  such  well-meaning  measures 
as  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  and  other  measvires  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, and  the  regulation  of  business. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  record  in  many  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country  (particularly  those  companies  employing 
a  profit-sharing  plan  and  other  social-benefit  programs ) ,  has 
indicate  a  necessity  for  amending  some  of  these  measures  because 
brought  to  my  personal  attention  important  facts  which  strongly 
of  the  consequences  visited  upon  employer  and  employee  which 
are  adverse  to  the  interests  of  both,  and  from  which  they  are 
entitled  to  relief. 

If  Industry  and  worker  would  have  freedom  from  governmental 
regulation,  however,  they  must  be  willing  to  assume  a  Judicial  atti- 
tude, and  so  conduct  tlielr  affairs  that  public,  producer,  and  con- 
sumer are  fairly  treated  and  their  rights  respected. 

Some  employers  and  workers  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor.  There  is.  in  fact,  a  mutuality 
of  interest,  the  disregard  of  which,  produces  negative  results  In- 
jurious to  both  parties,  and  costly  to  the  Nation. 

The  increasing  number  of  strikes  and  labor  difficulties  over  the 
past  12  years  reveals  the  unwisdom  of  strife  between  management 
and  worker  and  the  growing  need  for  a  better  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  both  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  p>eaceful  cooperation. 

Seeking  to  be  helpful,  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  authorized  a  survey  of  all  profit-sharing  and  extra- 
compensation  plans  in  industry.  A  report  of  the  results  of  that 
study  will  be  made  available  to  all  employers  and  employees  who 
are  Interested  in  improving  employer -employee  relations. 

The  fortunate  experience  of  those  companies,  which  have  pio- 
neered in  the  profit-sharing  field  indicates  that  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  has  considerable  merit,  and  might  be  applied  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  companies  and  industries  with  definite 
advantage  to  both  management  and  worker.  Even  in  these  difBcult 
times,  those  having  profit-sharing  plans  appear  to  be  singularly 
free  from  labor  difficulties,  even  in  sections  where  social  unrest, 
and  strikes  have  been  conspicuously  in  evidence. 

It  may  be  that  a  wide  application  of  the  proflt-sharlng  principle 
might  result  in  Industry  so  regulating  itself,  that  certain  measures 
set  up  by  Government  to  protect  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
might  be  repealed. 

In  other  words,  cooperation  between  employer  and  employee  la 
likely  to  produce  far  more  desirable  restilts  than  coercion,  whether 
applied  by  Government,  management,  or  labor. 

The  "soak  the  rich"  taxation  theory  seeks  to  centred  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  by  taking  It  away  from  thcwe,  who  have  made  it. 
or  who  have  come  into  its  possession  legally,  thus  supporting  Na- 
tional and  State  governmental  agencies  and  services  for  all  of  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  a  fraction  of  the  population. 

The  profit-sharing  theory  provides  a  rational  metbcxl  for  dividing 
the  fruits  of  Industry  at  the  source  where  wealth  is  created.  The 
division  is  voluntary,  and  mutually  acceptable.  The  participants 
are  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  contribution.  By  such  device 
numerous  persons  are  Invested  with  economic  Independence,  which 
not  only  encourages  them  In  their  work,  but  enables  them  In  turn 
to  become  employers,  thus  creating  new  community  values  and 
providing  multiples  of  opportunity  for  others,  particularly  the 
young,  to  apply  themselves  and  duplicate  in  turn  the  performance 
of  their  elders. 

The  progress  which  the  Individual  makes  from  day  to  day  Is  made 
clear  to  him  In  the  certain  terms  of  his  profit-sharing  dividends. 
He  has  an  added  Incentive  to  do  his  best,  certain  that  he  will  receive 
a  Just  reward.  "Hoeing  one's  own  row"  is  the  certain  way  to  insure 
a  good  crop,  whether  that  be  In  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  salesroom. 

Despite  sincere  efforts  to  secure  adequate  wages  through  the 
raising  of  the  hourly  wage  rate,  experience  reveals  that  annual 
Income  Is  often  lessened  and  the  number  employed  are  fewer 
because  of  the  Inability  of  employers  to  meet  Increased  wage 
demands. 

Not  wlth6ut  merit  is  the  system  now  In  effect  In  some  companies, 
which  guarantees  every  worker  a  Job  and  an  annual  wage  sufficient 
to  support  himself  and  family,  regardless  of  seasonal  variations  and 
changing  market  conditions. 

Some  employers  have  adopted  with  mutual  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  their  employees  a  plan  which  guarantees  to  the  workers 
a  definite  percentage  of  the  volume  dollar,  paid  in  52  weekly  Install- 
ments throughout  the  year,  and  carrying  the  certainty  of  permanent 
cmp!o3rment. 

These  various  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  satis- 
factory relations  between  employers  and  employees  deserve  especial 
emphasis  and  should  be  explored  by  those  who  desire  freedom  from 
governmental  regulation  or  Interference  from  outside  agencies. 

We  have  every  factor  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  greater 
economic  future  than  our  Nation's  lllustrlotis  past. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  present  generation  of  Americans  are 
unable  to  meet  the  present-day  challenge.  Blessed  with  the  rich- 
est expanse  of  territory  upxjn  the  globe,  peopled  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  ingenious  peoples  of  any  time,  iscdated  by  great  oceans 
from  the  troubled  centers  of  the  earth,  we  can  and  will  solve  this 
problem  of  turning  the  Immense  products  of  nature  and  labor  into 
a  return  to  the  contentment  and  plenty  which  is  the  heritage  tha 
Founding  Fathers  bequeathed  to  us. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REOORD 


Labor  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

^   IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  10  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  MATHEW  WOLL  AT  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  MAY  2.  1939 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  made 
by  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  president  of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Co..  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  May  2,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Taxes  have  played  an  Important  part  In  the  history  of  Araerlca. 
The  United  States  was  born  in  a  revolt  on  taxes.  The  stamp  and 
other  taxes  that  were  imposed  by  the  mother  country  upon  the 
American  Colonies  Issued  forth  In  a  series  of  manifestoes  and 
finally  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Into  the  Constitution 
was  written  important  provisions  with  reference  to  the  taxing 
power;  how  it  was  to  be  laid  and  how  they  were  to  be  collected. 
Again  and  again  In  our  history  taxes  have  been  the  occasion  for 
citizens'  protest.  City  officials  have  been  recalled,  and  govern- 
ments and  Presidents  voted  out  of  ofHce  because  of  excessive  or 
unreasonable  taxes.  He  who  deals  little  with  the  tax  matter  in 
America  knows  little  about  our  history. 

The  economic  as  well  as  the  political  history  of  America  has 
been  marked  by  questions  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  before  that  augrist 
tribunal  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  "power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy."  That  propxDsition  still  Is  sound.  Taxes  may 
become  confiscatory;  they  may  deprive  a  man  of  his  property 
virtually  without  due  process  of  law.  If  they  do  not  actually 
do  that,  they  may  have  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  source  o« 
initiative  by  punitive  taxes. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  every  American  today  is  more  con- 
cerned than  ever  before  about  taxes  and  the  tax  structxire  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  cannot  avoid  either  death  or  taxes. 
But  It  IB  also  true  to  say  that  taxes  are  many  and  varied,  but 
death  comes  but  once.  Taxes  aro  today  both  higher  and  more 
numerous  than  ever  before. 

TAXATION  TAKES   ONE-niTH  OUS  ANNUAL  INCOME 

Whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  government,  whether  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  labor  or  capital,  its  operations 
must  be  paid  for.  and  they  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  product 
of  industry.  The  more  the  Government  exacts  in  taxes,  the  less 
there  is  left  to  be  spent  by  private  persons  at  their  discretion. 
In  this  country,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  annual  income  is  now 
taken  by  the  various  governments. 

Over  considerable  periods  the  Government  U  able  to  determine 
expenditures  and  then  appropriate  enough  Income  to  meet  them. 
However,  In  the  long  run.  no  government  can  persist  In  Incurring 
expenses  that  unduly  drain  the  resoiuces  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. Its  exactions  are,  therefore,  of  special  significance  to  the 
varioiis  elements  In  the  business  and  Industrial  world. 

In  a  sovereign  state  there  can  be  no  legal  limit  to  the  taxing 
power.  Even  our  conservative  courts  will  hold.  In  general,  that 
provided  the  money  to  be  raised  Is  Intended  for  public  purposes 
and  provided  the  levy  Is  made  without  discrimination  between 
persons  in  the  same  class,  the  legislative  body  is  unlimited  In  Its 
taxing  powers.  This  attitude  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  right  to  private  property,  but  that 
the  final  title  to  everything  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  perquisite 
of  the  State. 

This  doctrine  Is  sometimes  thought  of  as  broadly  communal,  and 
Is  held  to  Imply  that  the  claims  of  society  take  precedence  over  the 
claims  of  the  Individual.  The  real  meaning,  however,  is  that  the 
state,  as  representing  the  general  Interests  of  property  may  pre- 
vail over  the  special  Interests  of  a  particular  property  holder.  The 
theory  is  at  most  tinctured  with  state  capitalism,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  communistic  relic  or  a  socialistic  premonition.  It  Is. 
however,  true  that  excessive  taxation  leads  inevitably  to  some  form 
of  state  capitalism.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  is  the 
economic  and  political  order  to  which  we  are  surely  but  uncon- 
sciously headed  in  our  present  temper  of  finding  ever  more  and 
more  \intapped  sources  of  taxation  and  of  declining  to  give  heed 
to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  resources  of  our  present 
economic  order. 

UVBOR'S   interest   in   TAX   QUESTION 

What  then  Is  the  present  situation,  and  to  where  are  we  head- 
ing? 


The  Government  of  and  by  :  tself  does  not  create  wealth.  It  de- 
pends for  funds  necessary  to  Operate  the  many  services  In  which 
It  engages  on  taxes  levied  upor  American  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Due  to  increasini :  activities  of  government,  the  cost 
of  government  has  Increased  e  lormously  during  the  past  10  years. 
After  the  war  years  Federal  Gavemment  costs  declined  somewhat 
until  1927,  although  State  ajid  local  governments  were  rapidly 
Increasing.  Since  1927  Pederil  Government  activities  have  ex- 
panded so  that  total  CJovemm  nt  expendltiu-es  10  years  later  were 
more  than  11  times  those  of  1100. 

But  why  should  labor  be  Ij  iterested  or  be  concerned  regarding 
these  trends  and  tendencies?  The  theory  Is  that  those  who  have 
and  those  who  earn  and  are  m<  st  able  to  pay  should  be  taxed.  Re- 
formers and  social  workers  caj  take  comfort  in  this  situation  and 
conservative  Socialists  may  ha  1  it  as  socialization.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  a  capitalist  stj  te.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  only 
legitimate  exercises  of  the  taj  ing  power  and  the  power  of  public 
expenditure  are  those  that  serve  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
general  interests  of  capitalism  as  against  special  Interests  of  par- 
ticular groups.  ^     ^ 

Excessive  taxes  hit  every  Ind  vidual  In  the  coimtry,  whether  wage 
earner,  salaried  worker,  profes  ilonal  man,  or  housewife.  They  are 
all  affected  in  a  lessening  of  he  opportvmitles  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, acting  as  a  barrier  t  3  increased  wages  or  salaries,  shorter 
hours,  and  improved  conditio!  s  of  employment.  The  restilt  Is  an 
increased  cost  of  living  and  a  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power. 
By  lessening  profits  of  industr  they  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  necessary  and  essentl:  il  to  a  progressive  industrial  order. 
And  finally,  excessive  taxes  Je<  pardlze  the  security  of  the  whole  of 
our  economic  structure. 

There  are  those  who  argue  bo  the  effect  that  taxation  Is  to  the 
worker  a  matter  of  no  consequence  Inasmuch  as  wages  become 
adjxisted  In  any  case  to  the  es  penses  of  living.  It  is  said  that  If  • 
tax  adds  to  the  cost  of  livin  ;  it  will  have  to  be  met  by  an  In- 
creased wage  from  the  emp  Dyer.  This,  of  course,  allows  that 
"labor  pavs  all  taxes."  in  th ;  sense  that  they  come  out  of  the 
product  of  labor.  The  more  practical  question  Is  whether  they 
come  out  of  that  part  of  the  product  of  labor  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  labor  or  out  of  t  le  part  that  wo\ild  otherwise  go  to 
property  income.  To  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  labor  what 
the  tax  system  Is,  or  to  the  e;  tent  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  being 
used,  is  to  say  that  It  does  nit  matter  whether  the  capitalist  83^8- 
tem  Is  efficiently  administer*  d  or  not;  for  some  forms  are  very 
burdensome  and  others  maj  be  seriously  questioned  regarding 
the  ultimate  objective  lnten<  ed.  Unquestionably  If  net  produc- 
tivity Is  reduced,  the  Inescap  able  effect  will  be  to  reduce  and  to 
keep  labor  down  to  a  very  lo^'  wage  level. 

TAXES  AVERAGE  43  ( rENTS  OF  PAT-EOLL  DOLLAR 

The  Individual  or  company  employer  who  has  to  pay  taxes  has 
to  get  the  money  somewhere  to  pay  taxes.  Taxes  must  be  paid. 
If  the  money  comes  from  t  he  consumer,  that  Is.  If  prices  are 
raised,  every  worker,  every  pci«3n  employed,  must  pay  more  for  the 
day-to-day  essentials  of  life  and  will  buy  less  of  them.  If  he 
buys  less,  production  will  fa  1  off  and  salaries  and  wages  become 
lower  and  Jobs  fewer.  If.  ho  vever,  competition  and  the  threat  of 
reduced  production  prevent  business  concerns  from  passing  the 
taxes  on  to  consumers  then  the  employees  shoulder  the  biu-dcn 
by  a  reduction  In  wages  oi  by  loes  of  Jobs  and  the  Investors 
shoxilder  the  burden  by  a  "educed  realization  of  Income  from 
their  investment.  For  every  dollar  spent  on  pay  rolls  another  43 
cents  Is  spent  on  taxes.  Ti  Jies  average  about  $486  a  year  per 
employee.  It  Is,  therefore,  lot  dlfflciilt  to  understand  why  In- 
dustry hesitates  to  employ  a  Iditlonal  workmen  and  enlarge  upon 
present  pay  rolls.  With  a  ax  average  of  nearly  $500  per  year 
per  employee  Imposed,  Indui  try  quite  naturally  heslUtes  to  as- 
stime  this  additional  cost  oi  pass  on  this  additional  cost  to  the 
consumer.  

ELIMINATE    Wi  STE    AND    INEFTICIENCT 

That  excessive  taxes  prociote  insecurity  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  national  income  which  goes  to  pay 
taxes  has  doubled  in  10  yean.  The  result  of  all  this  is  evidenced 
In  foreclosTires  of  mortgages  Increased  tax  llena,  tax  sales,  losses 
of  homes,  and  business  ban  cruptcles.  These  conditions  also  In- 
creased unemployment.  pre\  ented  reemployment,  and  made  Im- 
perative the  need  for  relief    ind  unemployment  expenditures. 

All  In  alU  the  vicious  cycle  of  taxes  leaves  us  wondering  what  Is 
the  solution.  The  answer  to  that  is  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
Inefficiency.  No  one  wants  to  lighten  the  tax  load  at  the  expense  of 
necessary  duties  of  governme  it,  provided  those  duties  are  essential 
and  Justified  and  are  efflcien  tly  performed.  But.  to  face  realities, 
that  portion  of  public  expei  ditures  which  represents  duplication, 
inefficiency,  undue  competitK  n.  or  interference  with  private  enter- 
prise must  be  amputated  at  the  roots.  Government  spending  is 
what  makes  taxes.  Cut  need  ess.  unfruitful,  wasteful,  and  destruc- 
tive expenditures  and  we  redi  ice  taxes. 

In  general  it  might  be  said  that  labor  favors  direct  taxes,  such  as 
land,  property,  income,  and  :  nheritance  taxes,  rather  than  indirect 
taxes.  Moreover,  labor  favon  progressively  higher  rates  of  taxation 
on  the  larger  Incomes,  not  m  ith  any  thought  that  Utopia  may  be 
won  by  the  taxation  route  t  ut  because  those  of  means  are  better 
able  to  pay  and  for  the  furth(  r  reason  that  the  greater  gains  realized 
by  any  inaivldual  most  cf  t«  n  are  traceable  to  opportunities  and 
values  made  possible  by  orga:  lizcd  society.  It  can  be  validly  argued 
that  society  Is  a  partner  in  producing  Incomes;  that  government 
furnishes  the  Institutional  f  amework  which  makes  great  incomes 
and  enormoiis  accumulation ;  of  wealth  possible.     It  follows  that 
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society,  being  a  very  real  partner  in  the  creation  of  Income  and 
wealth,  should  also  share  in  that  Income  and  wealth  by  the  process 
of  taxation. 

HIDDEN  TAXES  RBVESENT  TO  I'ERCmT  OT  COVISNMENT  INCOMB 

Emergency  needs  following  the  World  War  called  for  more  revenue 
than  could  be  supplied  through  the  ordinary  and  direct  channels. 
It  became  necessary  to  reach  the  low-income  groups.  This  was 
accomplished  through  the  indirect  tax.  Where  formerly  the  direct 
taxes  supplied  all  the  revenue,  the  Income  from  the  Indirect  tax  has 
risen  to  such  a  portion  of  Importance  that  In  1934  the  indirect  tax 
supplied  59  percent  of  all  revenue  to  the  Government.  This  had 
risen  to  65  percent  by  1937.  and  approached  70  percent  by  1938.  The 
revenue  was  expended  on  relief.  Government  buildings  and  projects, 
expenditures  which  could  not  be  covered  through  ordinary  tax  col- 
lections. Nevertheless,  upon  examination,  what  Is  known  as  the 
high  cost  of  living  Is  often  unmasked  as  the  high  cost  of  indirect 
taxes,  which  today  accounts  for  70  percent  of  all  tax  revenue.  The 
tax  collector  exacts  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  from  the  consumer 
at  the  rate  of  $24,723  a  minute  night  and  day. 

On  an  income  of  $2,500  per  annxun  $600  goes  for  taxes;  $400  of 
the  $500  is  for  indirect  or  'hidden"  taxes.  This  Is  In  excess  of  $1 
per  day. 

In  today's  economy  It  may  well  be  that  properly  placed  Indirect 
taxation  will  be  found  to  be  at  least  a  semipermanent  Institution. 
Evidently  we  have  reached  a  p?rtod  where.  In  addition  to  direct 
taxes  on  homes,  pay-roll  taxes,  license  taxes  on  automobiles,  and 
the  like,  wage  earners  and  other  employees  in  common  with  other 
consumers  will  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  functions  through  large  amounts  of 
Indirect  or  "hidden"  taxes.  In  many  Instances,  particularly  per- 
sons in  lower  Income  groups,  the  burdsn  of  indirect  or  "hidden" 
taxes  is  now  substantially  in  excels  of  direct  taxes  paid. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  indirect 
or  "hidden"  taxes  growing  from  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  levied  by  politicians  more  concerned  with  political  expediency 
than  with  the  ability  of  the  ultimate  taxpayer  to  absorb  more 
taxes. 

Another  evil  Is  the  unfortunate,  but  practical  ease  of  diversion 
of  indirect  tax  revenues  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended.  Still  another  weakness  in  this 
form  of  governmental  revenue  Is  that  the  annual  yield  Is  uncer- 
tain The  yearly  caJh  return  to  the  taxin?  unit  is  directly  and 
swiftly  affected  by  changes  in  the  spending  ability  and  buying 
disposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  population. 

Among  the  most  fruitful  forms  of  indirect  taxes  may  be  listed 
sales  taxes.  Tliose  may  take  two  ways;  according  to  the  basis  of 
the  tax,  that  Is  whether  the  tax  Is  Imposed  directly  on  sales  or 
is  measured  by  sales,  and  according  to  the  items  to  be  taxed. 

The  general  tales  tax  lifts  the  tax  levies  into  pyramids  of  dupli- 
cated charges.  These  are  not  always  confined  to  retail  sales. 
Sometimes  both  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  must  pay  taxes 
on  their  gross  sales  for  the  right  to  engage  In  the  business  of 
sellin?  personal  property.  Then,  too,  prominent  among  sales 
taxes,  but  with  certain  peculiarities  of  their  own.  should  be  listed 
selective  sales  taxes,  luxury  taxes,  cosmetic  taxes,  tobacco  taxes, 
Bdmlssicn  taxes,  and  the  like. 

LABOR  OPPOSES  SALES  TAXES 

Another  comparatively  new  form  of  Indirect  or  "hidden"  tax- 
ation that  adds  still  further  to  the  size  and  we-ght  of  pyramid 
taxes  is  the  "use"  or  "compensation"  tax.  designed  to  supplement 
the  sales  tax.  Lately  some  taxing  units  even  smaller  than  States 
have  found  themselves  in  a  maze  of  the  new  tax  problems.  Their 
efforts  to  impose  special  Icalized  sales  taxes  have  developed  sur- 
prising results  by  inspiring  the  purchase  of  taxed  Items  outside  the 
area  bearing  the  local  tax. 

More  and  more  are  we  heading  toward  State  and  community 
barriers.  Necesiarlly  our  national  life  is  ever  more  dependent 
upon  a  free  and  unrestricted  interstate  basis  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Short-sighted  regulatory  or  barrier  taxation  in  one 
area  can  frequently  cause  serious  disruption  of  the  most  efficient 
functioning  of  large  production  Industries  which  depend  essentially 
upon  mass  distribution  for  their  very  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced  with  the  dangerous  drift  toward 
an  all-powerful  National  Government  offering  cash  t>enefits  to 
smaller  communities,  to  be  granted  only  If  certain  legislation  is 
passed.  Then,  too,  reform  programs  concerned  primarily  with  the 
Interests  of  one  group  or  another  frequently  create  results  entirely 
unexpected  although  not  entirely  unpredictable. 

Labor  has  long  been  fully  aware  of  the  Inherent  flaws  In  sales- 
tax  financing  and  In  the  dangers  underlying  so  many  of  our 
"hidden"  taxes.  The  trend  toward  Indirect  taxation  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  buying  power  of  wages  is  seriously  affected. 
The  effort  to  raise  living  standards  for  working  people  by  insist- 
ing upon  higher  wages  Is  nullified  by  the  pyramiding  burden  of 
so-called  painless  taxes  imposed  upon  the  lower-income  groups. 
Including  the  unemployed  as  well  as  the  employed,  those  on  relief 
as  well  as  those  dependent  upon  private  sources. 

LABOR    STITDYINC    TAX    QUESTION 

Opposition  to  the  sales  tax  has  always  been  one  of  the  strongest 
principles  of  organized  labor.  It  has  been  fought  wherever  the 
proposal  has  arisen.  Labor's  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  is  based 
on  the  firm  belief  and  reasoned  conviction  that  It  places  a  burden 
on  the  worker  all  out  of  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay.  It  takes 
a  disproportionate  share  out  of  the  income  of  the  wage  earner  and 
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requires  him  to  pay  many  times  his  share  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  wage  earner  needs  practically  all  of  his  income  for 
food.  rent,  clothing,  and  medicine.  No  one  can  dispute  that  a  tax 
on  these  Items  strikes  deeply,  far  too  deeply.  Into  the  wage  earn- 
er's pocketbook.  Nevertheless,  by  slow  degrees,  our  legislatures 
have  extended  the  tax  bases  and  tapped  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  tax  sources  to  such  an  extent  that  today  these  indirect  or 
"hidden"  taxes,  pyramided  to  almost  fantastic  proportions,  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  the  wage  earner  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
sales  tax. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  labor  is  awakening  to  the  dangers 
of  the  tax  situation.  During  1938  the  conventions  of  the  31  State 
federaticns  of  labor  passed  resolutions  calling  attention  to  the 
growing  Ferioxisness  of  the  whole  tax  structure.  Twelve  of  the 
State  bodies  have  approved  resolutions  condemning  punitive  taxes 
that  Inequitably  burden  the  workingman  and  his  family.  Execu- 
tive committees  were  tirged  to  be  on  the  alert  against  such  tax- 
revision  plans  as  might  seriou.sly  impair  living  standards  and 
endanger  social  legislation  already  secxired.  Likewise,  the  appoint- 
ment of  tax-study  committees  were  advanced.  Already  the  officers 
of  17  of  these  State  federations  have  formed  a  volunteer  council 
for  the  exchange  of  Information.  In  addiUon.  the  American  Ped- 
eraticn  of  Labor  itself,  at  its  last  convention,  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  national  committee  to  make  a  most  thorough  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  Into  our  entire  tax  structure,  and  from  every 
FKJlnt  of  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  future  guidance  to  labor  on 
this  all-important  phase  of  our  national  life. 

REPEAL    CAPITAL -GAINS   TAX 

To  many  It  may  seem  rather  strange  that  In  these  days  when 
attacks  on  business  and  industry  find  such  a  ready  response  leaders 
of  nearly  4.000,000  wage  csu-ners  should  call  upon  the  Go\'ernment  to 
repeal  or  modify  a  tax  on  capital  gains  and  on  undivided  profits. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  the  position  of  organized  labor  as  represented 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  If  a  corporation  has  earned 
what  are  apparently  excessive  profits — profits  which  It  does  not 
have  to  pass  on  to  Its  stockholders  to  keep  them  satisfied — why 
should  organized  labor  object  If  the  Federal  Government  takes  a 
large  portion  of  them  away  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  be  used  for,  say, 
reiief? 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  question  two  guiding  principles  which 
have  always  been  at  the  fcuidation  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment must  be  thoroughly  understeod.  The  first  is  a  firm  belief 
In  cur  prespnt  system,  the  system  of  Individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  with  its  profit  motive,  always,  however,  with  the  under- 
standing that  labor  must  receive  its  fair  share  of  the  profits  of 
production  and  distribution  and  that  the  consumer  shall  benefit 
likewise  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices. 

LABOR  SEEKS  WORK,  NOT  RELIEF  OR  CHAKITT 

The  second  is  that  the  American  worker  does  not  want  to  be  STip- 
ported  by  governmental  relief  payments  any  more  than  he  desires 
to  be  supported  by  his  neighbors,  organized  charity,  or  by  standing 
In  the  bread  line.  What  he  wants  Is  an  honest  Job  In  private 
industry  with  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  which  will  give 
him  and  his  family  the  standard  of  living  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
To  obtain  these  he  knows  that  industry  must  be  encouraged  by 
Government  and  not  penalized  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
successful.  He  knows  that  It  must  continue  to  grow  and  expand  if 
he  is  to  be  secure  In  his  Job  and  grow  with  it. 

While  It  is  unsound  for  business  to  retain  earnings  not  needed. 
In  an  economic  sense,  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  all  the  varied 
conditions  that  arise  suggests  the  elimination  or  modification  of  the 
tax  on  undistributed  earnings.  Certainly  some  reasonable  per- 
centage should  be  definitely  allowed  to  provide  for  future  needs, 
without  penalty.  While  the  burden  on  smaller  units  of  business 
may  at  the  moment  be  more  generally  recognized,  the  burden  on  the 
larger  units  will  be  recognized  In  a  far  more  spectacular  and  dis- 
astrous degreejas  Industry  passes  Into  the  next  period  of  adversity. 

Labor  agree*tully  with  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  said: 
"For  each  corp9ratlon  which  has  been  Justly  penalized  by  this  tax 
there  are  probahly  a  hundred  which  have  been  unjustly  penalized, 
because  for  legal  or  moral  reasons  they  could  not  distribute  their 
earnings  in  dividends.  The  result  has  added  confusion  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  and  to  many  fine  American  citizens.  It 
Is  a  harsh  and  unwise  policy  for  the  (Government  to  compel  a  cor- 
poration that  may  be  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  thotisands 
of  men  to  declare  Its  earnings  In  this  form  of  dividends  to  lt« 
stockholders  when  it  needs  such  earnings  to  perpetuate  the  em- 
ployment of  those  people." 

reserves  made  jobs  possible 

Then,  again,  many  business  concerns  today  In  effect  are  being 
operated  largely  for  the  benefit  of  Its  employees  and  the  Govern- 
ment; that  Is,  after  current  costs.  Including  pay  rolls  and  taxes, 
are  met.  frequently  little,  If  anything,  remains  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ings to  go  to  the  owners  of  the  business  who  have  risked  their 
money  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Recent  studies  Indicate 
that  Industries  that  had  saved  or  set  up  reserves  for  the  period  of 
1919  to  1929,  totaling  some  $34,000,000,000,  during  the  years  of  1930 
to  1935  had  paid  out  thirty-four  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  they  had  received.  It  must  be  apparent  that  a  situation 
which  discourages  or  does  not  permit  the  setting  up  of  reserves  is 
neither  helpful  to  the  wage  earners  nor  of  benefit  to  the  public 
generally.  In  the  long  run  the  continuation  and  extension  of  such 
a  situation  spells  disaster  to  all,  Includlzig  the  Government. 
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Then,  too,  where  the  Government  Imposes  a  tax  that  tends  to 
freeze  the  natural  flow  of  capital  from  one  place  to  another,  result- 
ing In  too  high  values  In  some  cases  and  too  low  values  In  others, 
paralysing  to  an  important  degree  what  ought  to  be  a  free  and 
unrestricted  How  of  capital,  both  into  and  within  the  security  mar- 
kets, we  will  have  set  at  work  influences  adversely  affecting  indus- 
try's ability  to  j)erfonn  and  certainly  render  It  unable  to  expand. 

There  is  abroad  the  general  belief  and  conviction  that  the  tax 
policy  of  the  Government,  coupled  with  its  apparent  attitude  toward 
Industry,  Is  preventing  the  normal  expansion  of  American  industry. 
It  is  the  common  belief  that  undue  and  unjust  taxes  are  keeping 
millions  of  doUars  of  idle  capital  lying  in  the  banks  of  the  country 
and  in  Government  tax-exempt  sectiritles  because  capital  is  afraid 
to  take  excursions  Into  new  enterprises  or  to  assist  In  the  expansion 
of  old  ones. 

EXPANSION    NEEDID    IN    CONSTSTJCTION    INDUSTRIES 

There  Is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  bulk  of  un- 
employment today  Is  to  be  found  in  the  construction  Industry  and 
the  heavy  manufacturing  Industries  which  furnish  materials  fear 
construction  and  factory  eqxiipment.  such  as  machine  tools  and  the 
like.  The  durable  Industries  normally  employ  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  persons  engaged  in  producing  commodities.  The  de- 
pression unemployment  in  the  durable-goods  industries  was  nearly 
six  times  as  severe  as  in  the  consumer-goods  Industries.  To  stimu- 
late revival  In  the  construction  field,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  urged  again  and  again  that  the  Government  building 
programs  alone  cannot  revive  employment  and  that  a  way  must  be 
found  to  encourage  private  capital  to  invest  in  home  building  and 
renovating  work.  Indeed,  in  order  to  stimulate  employment  in  the 
construction  and  heavy-indxistry  group  a  revival  of  the  flow  of 
investment  capital  to  business  Is  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  need.  Indeed,  for  new  capital  today  in 
virtually  all  lines  of  business  and  industry,  due  to  the  shortages  in 
capital  Investment  accumulated  during  the  depression.  These 
'"shortages,  it  Is  said,  result  from  Inadequate  outlays  for  mainte- 
nance, lack  of  replacement  of  capital  facilities  due  to  obsolescence 
of  existing  equipment,  and  failure  to  develop  new  Industries  and 
Install  new  equipment  in  the  same  proportion  as  during  the  decade 
Immediately  prior  to  the  depression. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  employment  over  a 
period  of  years  runs  fairly  comparable  with  new  capital  investment 
In  industry.  During  the  years  1925  to  1929,  inclusive,  we  find  the 
factory  index  around  100.  with  new  investments  in  America's  in- 
dustries approximating  $3,750,000,000  yearly.  Figures  for  1930  to 
1935,  inclusive,  evidence  that  with  the  factory  employment  index 
rising  from  a  low  of  60  to  80.  new  investments  In  America's  indus- 
tries approximated  JTOO.GOO.OOO  annually.  The  country  cannot 
long  continue  indefinitely  to  satisfy  its  needs  for  consumers*  goods 
unless  operations  are  undertaken  to  expand  production  and  mainte- 
nance and  the  national  standard  of  living. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  industry  Is  only  partially  dependent  upon  the 
Issuance  of  new  sectirlties  to  finance  new  plants  and  equipment. 
To  some  extent  the  capital  requirements  may  be  filled  from  cmi- 
rent  earnings,  but  In  a  number  of  industries  new  borrowings  are 
absolutely  essential.  Plentiful  Investment  funds  are  now  avail- 
able at  comparatively  low  Interest  rates  but.  unfortunately,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  confidence  In  the  prospects  for  profit.  Still  more 
unfortxinate.  our  entire  governmental  policy.  Including  our  present 
tax  structure,  do  not  hold  forth  the  encouragement  and  incentive 
essential  to  establish  that  essential  and  required  confidence. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  our  attention  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  money  which  must  be  Invested  to  ftirnish  employment  to 
one  worker.  The  estimate  of  Lammont  du  Pont  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  manufacturing  industry  throughout  the  coxmtry  requires 
an  investment  of  $8,000  per  employee  that  In  the  steel  industry 
about  $11,000  in  capital  Is  required  for  each  employee,  and  in  the 
electric-utility  Industry  an  Investment  of  approximately  $45,000  Is 
required  per  employee,  is  of  more  than  passing  concern.  His  state- 
ment that  an  expenditure  of  $25,000,000,000  upon  new  plant  and 
equipment  would  put  an  additional  3.000.000  to  work  In  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  and  would  furnish  emplojrment  In  service  Indus- 
tries of  some  7.5O0.0O0  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  but  should  re- 
ceive serious  attention.  Certainly  It  Is  by  far  better  that  capital 
Investments  be  encouraged  to  bring  about  reemplo3rment  than  that 
we  should  center  foremost  attention  on  providing  relief  and  in  find- 
ing new.  excessive,  and  burdensome  forms  of  taxation. 

Labor  is  concerned  with  all  of  these  problems  Just  as  you  are.  A 
recent  study  of  employee  attitude  toward  business  Indicated  that 
Information  on  taxes  affecting  business  was  wanted  by  52.9  percent 
of  the  workers  polled.  When  such  a  majority  of  employees  ask 
about  taxes  affecting  business,  this  fact  has  a  great  and  almost 
startling  significance. 

LABOR-INDUSTRY  COOPERATION  HIGHLT  NECESSARY 

We  all  recognize  the  right  of  Government  to  exact  F>ayments  from 
Its  cltiaens  who  enjoy  its  protection  and  its  many  benefits.  Labor 
has  always  believed  good  citizenship  requires  willing  and  prompt 
payment  of  all  just  taxes,  not  only  by  its  members  but  by  every 
other  group  or  normal  source  of  tax  pa>Tnent.  It  is  when  we  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  that  we 
need  a  "steady  hand."  and  this  also  is  the  time  when  business  and 
labor  can  well  put  Into  action  their  stated  recognition  of  a  common 
problem. 

We  are  facing  a  critical  time  in  the  Nation's  history.  Upon  the 
flUmess  of  taxing  plans  worked  out  will  rest  the  success  of  today's 
recovery  spending  program.  If  that  falls,  what  shall  follow — debt 
repudiation,  inflation,  or  political  and  financial  collapse? 
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of  such  a  Joint  national 
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What  shall  be  ovir  answer? 
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revision  of  our  tiax  laws.    Taxes  pro- 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  living  today.    It 
these  taxes  are  paid  in  the  first  In- 
ndustf-y,  the  public  utilities,  the  railroads, 
panics,  it  is  the  ultimate  consumer 
'  ^Thether  taxes  can  be  reduced  imme- 
hould  be  distributed  more  equitably 
or  to  tax  incentive  which  is  the 
employment, 
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economic  conditions  call  for  team— 
This  new  day  demands  broad   and 
cooperation.    Either  our  system  of 
mocrbtlc  rule  shall  survive  or  perish.     The 
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Our  Nation  il  Farm  Problem 
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OF 


W.  NORRIS 

NEBRASKA 

)F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


GUY  M.   GILLETTE,   OF   IOWA.   ON 
MAY  9,  1939 


Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


the  Record  a  radio  address  deliv- 
lowa  [Mr.  Gillette  I  on  May  9, 
on  the  subject  Our  National  Farm  Problem. 

There  being  no  objectiqn,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

ollows : 


printed  in  the  Record,  as 


o  le- 
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I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
period  the  constantly  contlniing 
try,  and  the  constantly  recun  i 
Ing  to  many  of  those  engage  d 
I  discuss  this  matter,   there 
appropriation  bill  for  the 
ment  and  for  the  administra  : 
to  a  sum  of  around  one  and 
I  t)elieve   the  solution  of  ou  ■ 
spread  industrial  and  econon|ic 
with  the  sane  solution  of 
discuss  the  question  this  ev 
large  percentage  of  my  hearc  r 
and  occupation. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter 
of  Iowa,  from  which  I  now  q^ote 
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of  America.     The  entire 
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dl^culty  of  discussing  in  a  limited  radio 
problem  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
ng  acute  economic  situation  pertam- 
in  that  industry.     This  evening,  as 
is   pending   before   the   Congress   an 
Apiculture  Department  of  our  Govern- 
ion  of  existing  legislation  amounting 
-quarter  billions  of  dollars.     Because 
present   national   situation   of   wide- 
depression  is  inextricably  bound  up 
agricultural  difficulties,  I  hope  to 
ning  with  particular  thought  that  a 
3  are  engaged  in  other  lines  of  work 
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they  receive  from  the  sale  of  their  harvest.  Speaking  directly  to 
you  people  In  the  cities,  I  may  say  that  whether  your  husband  Is 
employed  to  help  make  the  market  for  the  products  of  the  millions 
of  farm  families  or  is  forced  on  relief  rolls  depends,  in  large  degree, 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  some  30.000.000  people  directly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Now,  it  Is  difficult  for  many  people  to  understand 
or  believe  that  our  farmers  have  been  growing,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  their  crops  for  a  number  of  years  and  losing  money 
each  year  on  their  work  and  transactions. 

To  understand  more  clearly  our  present  condition,  I  am  going 
to  trespass  on  your  patience  to  make  a  brief  historical  review  of 
farming  and  farm  legislation.  First,  we  must  have  in  mind  the 
tremendous  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  farm  production 
and  consumption  during  the  period  of  our  national  existence.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Nation's  history.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  80  percent  of  the  people  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Because  of  the  simplicity  of  life  in  this  p)erlod  and  the  limitation 
of  needs  under  standards  of  living  then  existing,  most  of  these 
farmers  raised  their  products  for  home  consumption  on  the  farm. 
The  wheat  and  com  were  raised  for  flour  and  meal;  the  calves 
and  hogs  for  butchering  and  meat  storage.  There  were  two  or 
three  cows  from  which  came  milk,  cream  and  butter  and  cheese 
for  the  family.  The  poultry  went  largely  to  the  family  table.  The 
cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  leather  for  textiles  and  wearing  material 
for  family  use  all  were  in  great  measure  produced  for  consump- 
tion at  home.  Small  were  the  needs,  outside  of  these  things,  and 
small.  Indeed,  was  the  surplus  produced  for  sale  to  the  other  20 
percent  of  the  Nation.  When,  however,  American  Inventive  genius 
rapidly  developed  new  methods  of  processing  raw  materials,  there 
followed  more  rapidly  the  development  of  new  standards  of  living, 
hundreds  of  new  uses  and  hundreds  of  new  needs.  The  astound- 
ing development  of  means  of  transportation  and  contact  with  dis- 
tant regions  opened  many  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  More 
and  more  our  people  became  engaged  in  the  processing  and  distri- 
bution flelds.  as  distinguished  from  the  raw  material  production 
fields.  Methods  of  production  to  meet  these  new  needs  for  raw 
products  of  the  farms  stepped  up  our  agricultural  production  to 
a  point  where  two-thirds  of  our  people  and  the  needs  of  these 
two-thirds  were  to  be  served  by  the  production  of  the  other  third. 
To  meet  this  situation  and  to  enable  our  farmers  to  live  with  the 
same  standard  of  living  as  their  fellow  citizens.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  a  large  percentage  of  our  raw  material  production  on  the 
farm  to  be  sold  in  the  general  market,  rather  than  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home.  Because  of  this  wide  fleld  of  home  and  foreign 
marketing,  and  because  of  the  dependence  of  the  farmer  on  so 
many  conditions  of  production  over  which  he  had  no  control,  such 
as  climatic  conditions  and  destruction  of  crops  by  the  elements 
and  insect  enemies,  an  attractive  fleld  was  opened  for  the  specu- 
lator to  operate  in  anticipation  of  crop  production.  Prom  this 
came  a  situation  which  made  our  fanners  absolutely  dependent 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  large  measure  specula- 
tive, for  what  they  had  to  sell  and  In  determining  the  price  they 
were  to  receive. 

It  has  been  well  and  often  stated  that  our  fanners  do  not  sell  a 
nickel's  worth  of  their  products.  We.  as  farmers,  pay  what  we  are 
asked  to  pay.  if  we  can.  for  the  industrial  things  we  need,  and  we 
take  what  the  ptirchasers  are  pleased  to  offer  us  for  the  products 
we  sell.  The  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  all  the  hazards  of 
his  arduous  work  and  then  be  compelled  to  look  for  his  market 
under  conditions  and  contingencies  over  which  he  has  no  control 
whatever.  To  meet  a  depressed  market  he  tries  to  raise  Increased 
amounts  and  further  depresses  his  own  niarket.  Thousands  give  up 
In  despair  and  leave  the  farm-production  fleld.  Until,  then,  we 
have  definitely  solved  this  particular  problem,  our  agricultural 
difficulties  will  and  must  be  of  a  perennial  nature.  We  cannot 
expect  any  part  or  portion  of  our  people  to  continue  in  the  work 
of  producing  the  raw  materials  of  food  and  fiber  absolutely  essential 
to  our  Industry  and  life  Itself  unless  they  can  t»e  assured  of  doing 
so  at  a  reasonable  profit  that  will  enable  them  to  live  as  American 
citizens  are  entitled  to  live,  and  with  the  same  standards  as  pertain 
to  their  neighbors  engaged  in  other  lines  of  enterprise. 

Now,  may  I  briefly  refer  to  some  comparatively  recent  history 
relative  to  attempts  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  agricultural 
problem  has  been  a  major  political  national  issxie  since  1920.  It  is 
this  disparity  that  ha£  existed  since  1920  between  the  price  which 
the  farmer  received  for  the  product*  he  sold  and  the  price  which 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  products  he  bought  that  has  continually 
forced  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  lawmaking  bodies,  and 
particularly  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  disparity  has 
been  greatly  Increased  and  the  difficulty  much  enhanced  by  three 
definite  elements: 

1.  The  expansion  of  sigrlcultural  acres  during  and  Immediately 
following  the  World  War  because  of  the  war  needs.  This  expansion 
brought  Into  cultivation  more  than  45,000.000  agricultural  acres. 

2.  Since  the  World  War  approximately  one-half  of  our  export 
trade  In  agricultural  products  has  been  lost  and,  many  believe, 
Irretrievably  lost. 

3.  While  substitutes  for  agricultural  products  have  been  and  are 
constantly  being  developed,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping and  finding  new  markets  and  uses  for  agrlcultxiral  raw 
materials. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  products  and 
thus  remedy  the  disparity  was  the  enactment  of  the  emergency 
tariff  law  of  1921.  followed  by  similar  attempts  in  1922  and  1930. 
Each  of  these  tariffs  raised  the  duty  on  Imports  of  farm  products 
with  the  hope  that  the  home  price  of  such  products  would  be 


correspondingly  Increased.  Raising  the  tartlT,  however,  did  not 
solve  the  problem,  for  the  very  definite  reason  that  many  of  oxir 
leading  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  hog 
products,  were  on  an  export  basis.  It  Is  almost  self-evident  that 
a  tariff  cannot  raise  the  price  of  a  product  which  is  on  an  export 
basis,  since  the  tariff  change  only  becomes  effective  when  the 
products  to  which  It  applied  are  imported.  The  net  result  of  these 
attempts  was  largely  to  Increase  the  price  of  the  products  the 
farmers  had  to  buy,  thus  Increasing  the  disparity  between  what 
the  farmer  paid  for  what  he  bought  and  what  he  receU-ed  for  what 
he  sold.  But  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  these  tariff  raises  waa 
In  the  fact  that  foreign  nations,  to  meet  the  changes,  raised  their 
own  tariffs  and  instituted  embargoes  and  quota  provisions,  further 
restricting  otir  agricultural  exports  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
attempted  by  every  means  to  Increase  their  own  production  to  meet 
their  necessities. 

Prom  1922  to  1928  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan.  Those  advocating  this  plan  reasoned  that  agiictil- 
ture  was  put  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  these  tariff  rates,  and 
proposed  a  plan  which  they  hoped  would  make  the  tariff  effective 
for  agriculture.  This  plan  contemplated  the  subsidizing  of  the 
export  of  agricultural  products.  They  argued  that  If  we  could 
export  our  stirplus  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  products,  the  price  of 
the  products  on  the  home  market  would  then  be  on  an  Import 
basis  and  the  tariff  become  effective.  The  export-debenture  plan 
was  based  on  this  reasoning  also,  with  the  difference  that  the 
bounty  on  exports  was  to  be  paid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  rather 
than  by  the  imposition  of  an  equalization  fee  to  be  collected  In  ' 
trade  channels.  The  McNary-Haugen  bill  passed  Congress  twice, 
and  each  time  was  vetoed  by  the  President  for  the  stated  reason  . 
that  Increased  prices  would  Increase  production,  and  the  dimiplng 
of  stirpluses  abroad  would  create  international  resentment  and 
further  restrictions  of  markets  against  vis.  ' 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1928  the  agrlculttutil  problem  , 
was  a  leading  issue.    The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  set  up  very  soon  ' 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hoover.     It  again  stated  the  ! 
fact  that  a  farmer  sold  on  an  unorganized  market  and  bought  on  a  ' 
controlled  and  organized  market.     The  Federal  Farm  Board  pro-  ' 
posed  to  organize  the  farmers  into  Nation-wide  cooperative  groups 
for  commodity  marketing,  and  thus  Insure  the  flow  of  these  prod- 
ucts into  their  respective  markets  in  accordance  with  the  market  • 
needs.    Many  things  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  plan.    First. 
It  began  its  attempts  in  a  period  of  falling  prices.     Trying  to  hold  ■ 
up  these  prices,  it  began  to  purchase  and  store  certain  farm  staple 
products  as  they  came  onto  the  market.     Prices  continued  to  fall, 
however,  and  the  Farm  Board  found  that  the  $500,000,000  given  to 
It  was  tied  up  in  loans  to  the  marketing  organizations  and  In  the 
stored  products  which  It  had  purchased  to  take  them  off  the  mar- 
ket.    As  an  example  of  th'i  result,  when  the  Farm  Board  began  1 
(^leratlons  wheat  was  selling  at  a  dollar  per  bushel;  by  1932  It  was  ' 
selling  at  considerably  less  than  half  that  flgtire. 

Again.    In    the    campaign    of    1932.    with    agrlcxiltural    prices    at ; 
almost   an   all-time  ruinous  level,  with  farmers  In  many  sections ' 
picketing  the  roads  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prevent  any  of  their  ' 
products  reaching  a  market  and  thus  to  starve  the  Nation  into . 
realization  of  their  desperate  plight,  the  question  again  became 
an  outstanding   Issue  at   the  f>olls.     Soon  after  the  convening  of 
the  Congress  in  a  special  session  in  1933,  It  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.    This  plan  called  for  control  of  agricul- 
tural production  by  adjustments.    The  thought  was  to  profit  by 
the  failure  of  the  Farm  Board  and  control  marketing  of  raw  ma- 
terials  by   controUlng   the   amount   produced,   and.   again,   by   this  , 
method,  to  make  the  tariffs  effective   as  to  these  farm  products. . 
It   Is   difficult   fully   to  realize   the   signiflcance   of   this  policy   as  i 
adopted  for  farming.     From   the  beginning   of   organized  society, , 
the  raising  of  large  volumes  of  food  supplies  and  the  holding  of 
the  price  for  these  products  at  low  level  was  a  major  effort  of  all  , 
governments.     In    almost    every    State    of    the    Union    there    were,  ', 
and   still    are.    on   the   statut«   books   criminal    statutes   punishing 
attempts  to  raise  artificially  the  price  of  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties for  human  life.    In  addition,  our  fanners  had  always  bitterly 
fovtght  monopoly  practices  and  control  of  the  price  of  the  things, 
they  bought.     The  force  of  farm  opinion  has  been  potent  In  se- 
curing the  passage  of  much  Federal  legislation  along  these  lines, 
such   as  the   Clayton   Antltrttst   Act,   the   Sherman   Antltnist  Act, 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Interstate  > 
Commerce  Commission.    But,  with  this  special  session,  the  fanner 
embtu-ked  on  a  cotirse  of  controlling  his  own  prices — fighting  fire 
with   fire — meeting   control   with   control.     The   plan   caused,   and 
is  still  causing,  violent  debate  and  argument.     Opponents  call  It 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  and  hold  that  we  cannot  consiune  to  the 
limits  of  our  needs  unless  we  produce,  and  they  further  (>olnt  to 
the  apparent  contradiction  of  legislative  effort  to  decrease  acreage 
and,   at  the  same  time,  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  Irrigation 
and  acreage  expansion.     The  proponents  point  out  that  the  policy 
contemplates  enabling  the  producer  of  raw  materials  to  do  w^hat 
Industry  has  been  doing  for  generations — adjusting  production  to 
maintain    price.    They   particularly   called   attention   to   the   fact 
that  the  output  of  our  leading  Industries  In  1932  was  reduced  to 
maintain   price,    and   again,   in   the   winter   of    1937-38,   Industry 
reduced  Its  output  by  30  percent  In  another  desperate  attempt  to 
check  falling  prices. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  production  control  method  (and 
I  am  one  who  has  opposed  It),  we  must  admit,  in  fairness,  that 
industry  and  agriculture  must  be  on  the  same  policy  basis,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  and  as  long   as  agriculture  follows  a  policy   ot 
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tvoduclng  to  the  limit  and  accepting  low  prices,  while  Industry 
caia  curtail  production  and  raise  ita  prices,  the  disparity  from 
which  the  farmer  suffers  must  Increase,  rather  than  diminish. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  1936,  declared  the  original  Agric\ilturi 
Adjustment  Act  unconstitutional  and  held  that  the  Congress  hai 
no  right  to  levy  a  processing  tax  for  the  definite  purpose  of  con 
trolling  production.    To  meet  this  new  situation,  a  ptanx  of  produc- 
tion control  through   a  soil-conservation   policy   wa*-;  enacted   imo 
*  law.     It   was   universally   recognized   that    In    many  ^  sections  yOur 
^' soil -fertility  resources  were  being  rapidly  exhausted  through  *ro- 
J4on  and  also  through  heavy  cropping.    The  new  plan  contemplated 
the  taking  out  of  production  of  large  acreage  by  encouraging  the 
use-  of   these   acres   in   raising   certain   erosion-preventing   or   soll- 
"millding  crops  rather  than  the  soil-depleting  crops  which  were  pro- 
duced In  large  surplus  amounts.    In  this  way  the  Nation  would  take 
needed  steps  to  save  Its  soil  resources,  the  farmer  could  receive  cer- 
tain benefit   payments  to  reimburse  him  In   part,   and  thus  the 
production  of  the  p)artlctilar  crops  would  be  automatically  reduced. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  retained  the  principal 
features  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of   1937.  but  Introduced  a 
number  of  new  features.     I  cannot  dlscixss  them  here  for  lack  of 
time,  but  will  briefly  refer  to  the  marketing-quota  provision.    While 
the   act  contemplates  the   allotting  of   acreage   to   the   indlvidtial 
■farmer  to  produce  the  amounts  for  normal  needs.  If  production  is 
parltcularly  abundant,  two-thirds  of  the  cooperating  fEirmers  may 
Impose  marketing  quotas.    These  quotas  provide  for  storage  on  the 
farm  of  certain   percentages  for  years   of   unusual   shortage,   and 
this  is  popularly  known  as  the  ever-normal  granary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  In  the  dlsctission  I  have  here  given  of  the 
attempts  made  during  the  past  few  years  to  help  the  farmer,  all 
plans  were  aimed  at  raising  the  price  level  for  the  farmer's  produc- 
tion. Another  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  often  dis- 
cussed Is  to  attempt  to  lower  for  the  farmer  the  price  he  has  to 
pay  for  his  needs.  As  I  have  stated.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
Industry,  in  time  of  limited  demand  for  Its  production,  to  ctirtall 
production,  maintain  prices,  and  turn  off  labor.  This,  of  course, 
results  In  decreased  output,  decreased  national  Income,  and  de- 
creased purchasing  power  for  the  consumers  of  farm  products,  as 
well  as  accentuating  the  farmers'  difficulty.  One  keen  student  of 
the  question  has  suggested  that  three  things  might  be  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  Industry. 

1.  Industry  could  accept  a  lower  rate  of  profit  and  keep  their 
plants  operating  at  full  time. 

2.  Labor  could  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wage  but  have  nearer  a 
full  year's  work. 

3.  The  processed  goods  cotild  be  sold  at  a  price  that  the  farmer 
and  other  consumers  would  pay,  within  their  income. 

With  the  farmer  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  purchasing 
power  through  rldiculoiis  prices,  other  industJTr  finds  itself  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  one -third  of  the  markets  for  its  processed 
goods.  Careful  studies  have  shown  that  during  the  years  between 
1929  and  1936  the  annual  Income  of  the  nonagricultural  portion 
of  ovir  population  has  varied  from  seventy-one  billions  in  1929  to 
forty-two  billions  In  1933.  Twenty-two  percent  of  this  Income 
was  and  Is  spent  for  food.  Only  40  percent  of  this,  however,  or 
8.8  percent  of  the  nonagricultural  Income,  reached  the  farmers, 
and  this  approximates  the  total  income  with  which  the  fanner 
Is  compelled  to  make  the  purchases  for  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural sections. 

I  have  suggested  ttiree  things  that  might  well  be  considered  as 
remedies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nonagricultural  sections.  We 
have  done  and  are  continuing  to  do  many  things  of  a  helpful, 
although,  of  necessity,  palliative,  nature,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmers.  We  have  aided  greatly  In  the  refinancing  of  farm 
Indebtedness  at  lowered  rates  of  interest.  We  have  spent  large 
Bums  in  aiding  the  farmers  to  fight  Insect  and  plant  pests.  We 
'  have  spent  huge  sums  In  enabUng  the  farmers  to  conserve  fer- 
tility. We  have  urged  and  helped  with  money  from  the  National 
Treasury  the  building  up  of  soil  resources.  We  have  spent  large 
sums  in  rehabilitating  fanners  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
resources  and  enabled  others  to  establish  homes.  We  have  made 
credit  available  to  carry  surpluses  and  to  provide  working  neces- 
sities. We  have  made  a  start  on  crop  insurance.  We  have  tried 
by  negotiation  to  recapttire  some  of  our  lost  foreign  markets. 
These  and  many  other  legislative  proposals  have  been  of  real 
assistance  to  otu-  farming  population. 

But  representatives  of  the  farmers  have  differed  greatly  as  to 
the  long-range  solution  of  the  basic  problem.  One  group  strongly 
advocates  production  control  along  the  lines  of  the  statutes  to 
which  I  have  referred,  with  the  attendant  compensation  of  the 
farmer  for  reduction  of  acreage  by  benefit  payments  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Another  large  group  believes  that  the  matter 
can  be  solved  best  by  securing  for  the  farmer  full  use  of  the  do- 
mestic market  at  a  cost  of  production  plus  profit  price,  and 
through  a  system  of  surplus  control  and  removal  enable  him  to 
sell  the  balance  in  this  domestic  market  at  a  price  which  will  se- 
cvire  for  him  a  fair  return.  A  third  school  of  thought  proposes, 
by  increased  credit  and  low  interest  rates,  by  efforts  to  recapture 
foreign  markets  and  develop  new  domestic  uses,  to  build  up  ad- 
ditional markets  and.  at  the  same  time,  cut  down  to  proper  and 
reasonable  limits  the  distribution  charges  which  take  up  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and  prevent  its  reaching  the 
pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  raw  material. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  solution  of  this  basic  prob- 
lem as  a  permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  matter  Is  more  a 
problem  of  distribution  than  one  of  production.  When  distribu- 
tion charges,  largely  due  to  monopolistic  control,  take,  on  the 
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ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

NO  ITH  CAROLINA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
legisla  ive  day  of  Monday,  May  8) .  1939 


ElOBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OF  NORTH 
,  ON  MAY  7,  1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  i»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me  on  Sunday,  May  7, 
through  the  courtesy  of  iie  National  Broadcasting  Co,  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix   af  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  'oUows: 

Washington  Is  annually  h(  )st  to  many  national  meetings.  Our 
National  Capital  has  become  the  center  for  focusing  attention  on 
many  worth-while  activities.  But  few.  If  any,  of  these  are  more 
patriotic  In  character  or  del  erve  greater  attention  than  the  an- 
nual spectacle  of  youth  stag(d  by  the  School  Safety  Patrols. 

On  Saturday  next.  May  13  more  than  13.000  members  of  these 
patrols  from  20  States  and  the  National  Capital  will  participate 
in  a  great  parade.  They  w  11  represent  some  275.000  youngsters 
who  serve  in  school  patrols  in  more  than  3,000  communities.  These 
tx)ys  and  girls  are  engaged  li  an  effort  to  safeguard  their  school- 
mates from  the  hazards  of  traffic.  They  are  also  receiving  fine 
training  in  civic  responsibill  ty  and  a  background  of  training  for 
citizenship. 

We  hear  much  of  the  "w<  rid  of  tomorrow."  We  need  have  no 
fear  when  our  youth  is  beln ;  trained  In  such  a  great  work  as  the 
school  patrols.  And  it  Is  n  ost  significant  that  while  youngsters 
abroad  live  in  dread  of  war  and  are  learning  to  wear  gas  masks 
our  children  are  following  t  he  peacetime  pursuits  of  real  service. 
It  is  the  American  way.  W  '.  should  be  proud  of  it.  I  have  long 
contended  that  our  first  ob  Igation  as  a  people  Is  to  our  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  We  should  tl  link  of  them  before  we  undertake  to 
solve  world  problems.  Thli  great  national  gathering  of  School 
Safety  Patrols  here  next  we  »k — this  demonstration  of  how  youth 
serves  youth — offers  a  splcni  lid  opf)ortunlty  for  all  of  us  to  pause 
and  consider  what  we  are  d  olng  for  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Each  year  when  I  see  t  lese  young  patrol  members  come  to 
Washington.  I  Inhale  a  new  breath  of  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  Certainly  we  shot  Id  have  no  qualms  nor  fears  for  the 
futtire  when  our  boys  and  g  rls  are  voluntarUy  asstimlng  responsi- 
bilities that  fit  them  for  cit  zenshlp. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  t  lat  "The  youth  of  a  nation  are  the 
trustees  of  posterity."  The  school  safety  patrols  sponsored  by  the 
American  Automobile  Associi  ,tlon.  Its  affiliated  motor  clubs,  schools, 
and  police,  are  truly  fulfill!  ag  all  obligations  of  this  trusteeship, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  bt  able  to  say  that  I  am  national  vice 
president  of  the  American  Aitomobile  Association.  I  am  told  that 
the  traffic  death  rate  for  c  illdren  In  the  5-to-14  age  group  has 
decreased  13  percent  during  the  past  15  years,  while  the  rate  for 
aU  other  age  groups  has  been  soaring  upward.    Thus  it  seems  most 


fitting  that  this  Interesting 
should  be  dedicated  to  the 


sponsorship  by  the  National 
titled  the  "Sunday  Drivers 


radio  program — the  Svmday  Drivers — 
school  safety  patrols  everywhere  as  a 


means  of  encouraging  publK    cooperation. 

Radio  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  Influences  in  modern  life. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  those  w  lo  control  this  channel  of  communica- 
tion by  air  that  they  are  aleft  to  their  public  responsibilities.    The 

Broadcasting  Co.  of  this  program  en- 
is  only  one  evidence  of  what  radio  Is 


doing  to  further  the  traffic^  safety  movement.    This  very  effective 
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and  Interesting  program  comes  on  the  air  each  Sunday  as  millions 
of  our  people  are  preparing  to  turn  to  the  outdoors  for  motor  trips, 
and  when  nUlUons  of  children  are  nearing  the  close  of  a  week  end 
and  getting  ready  to  trudge  back  to  their  classrooms.  Obviously  it 
is  an  ideal  time  to  urge  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  a  great 
unseen  audience  and  Impress  it  with  the  vital  need  for  Individual 
responsibility   in   traffic. 

I  want  to  commend  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Sun- 
day Drivers  program  for  the  very  fine  and  constructive  entertain- 
ment and  service  they  are  rendering  through  this  week-to-week 
broadcast. 

The  school  patrols  were  started  about  18  years  ago  when  child 
fatalities  presented  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  traffic 
safety  problem.  At  that  time  the  traffic  death  rate  for  youngsters 
in  the  5- to- 14  age  group  was  one  of  the  highest,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  age  group  of  65  years  and  over.  Since  1922  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  in  operation  has  increased  almost  threefold.  The 
gain  in  car  use  has  been  far  greater.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  a  more 
tafe  movement  of  motor  vehicles  has  become  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging of  our  time.  Yet  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  traffic 
death  rate  for  youngsters  in  the  5-to-14  age  group  is  now  one  of  the 
lowest.  No  other  facts  are  needed  In  support  of  the  great  humani- 
tarian work  of  the  school  safety  patrols  and  the  results  of  safety 
education  in  the  schools. 

Many  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  are  grateful  for  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  the  school  safety  patrols.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  motor 
clubs  that  they  had  the  vision  18  years  ago  to  work  with  schools  and 
police  in  the  Inauguration  of  the  patrol  movement. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  Its  affiliated  motor  clubs  for  inaugurating 
and  sponsoring  the  school  safety  patrols  in  cooperation  with  schools 
and  police.  The  movement  has  now  become  national  in  scope.  It 
is  one  of  the  proud  chapters  in  the  history  of  youth;  training  and 
youth  service.  : 

The  school  patrol  program  has  already  left,  and  will  more  and 
more  leave,  a  direct  and  beneficial  Influence  on  our  citizens  In  the 
years  to  come. 

W.  p.  A.  Bosses  Favored 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Lincoln  County,  W.  Va.  My  rea- 
son for  asking  its  insertion  in  the  Record  is  to  point  to  a 
situation  I  believe  to  be  a  general  practice,  not  only  in  this 
one  county  but  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  sure  this 
practice  does  exist  elsewhere. 

If  one  were  to  multiply  the  $73,080  shown  in  this  one 
county  by  the  total  counties  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
show  the  wholesale  waste  of  money  to  provide  jobs  for  po- 
litical favorites. 

The  disgusting  thing  is  to  hear  some  of  these  who  profit 
from  such  types  of  W.  P.  A.  expenditure  talk  about  their 
great  love  and  interest  in  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  are 
being  fired.  They  were  fired  because  money  that  should  go 
to  them  has  gone  to  the  political  worker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  Where  does  the  W.  P.  A.  money  go? 

If  one  were  to  believe  the  statistics  of  the  W.  P.  A.  staff  (who 
are  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  seU  the  W.  P.  A.  to  the 
people) .  you  would  think  that  only  a  few  cents  out  of  a  dollar  went 
to  the  bosses.  The  facts  disprove  their  statement.  One  of  the  ways 
they  get  around  this  high  administrative  cost  Is  to  charge  to  the 
projects  much  of  the  exxjense.  They  claim  there  are  only  a  few 
more  than  500  administrative  employees  in  West  Virginia,  but  they 
do  not  Include  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  high -paid  employees 
whose  salaries  and  expenses  are  charged  to  the  projects.  At  that 
they  admit  the  annual  State  administrative  cost  is  $966,217. 

I  shall  give  you  the  story  of  Lincoln  County  as  pc«trayed  by 
the  pay-roll  survey. 

In  Lincoln  County  I  found  47  Individuals  on  the  W.  P.  A.  who 
draw  more  than  $1,000  a  year  whose  salaries  are  charged  to  the 
projects,  not  to  administration.  I  may  find  even  more  after  a 
thorough  check-up  is  made.  These  47  draw  $68,580  a  year.  Forty- 
seven  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  Lincoln  County  would  draw  only  $19,740 


a  year,  that  is.  if  they  would  work  every  week  of  the  year  without 
a  single  lay-off  for  any  cause.  The  difference  between  the  bosses 
and  the  workers  amounts  to  $48,840  a  year,  or  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars'  average  difference  for  each  boss.    It  pays  to  be  a  boss. 

Then,  besides  the  47,  I  find  others  -whose  salaries  amotmt  to 
$4,500  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  higher  paid  amounts  to  $73,080 
a  year. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  paid  the  same  number  of 
workers  and  the  amount  paid  the  bosses  woxild  be  enotigh  to  em- 
ploy approximately  275  persons  for  5  months.  Why  fire  the  workers 
and  keep  the  high-salaried  overhead? 

One  individual  in  Lincoln  County  is  paid  approximately  $1.65  per 
hour  for  every  hour  he  Is  employed.  He  is  a  W.  P.  A.  official.  Yet  I 
know  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who  are  trying  to  get  that 
much  a  day  to  keep  their  families. 

Using  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  families  in 
Llncohi  County,  the  W.  P.  A.  overhead  mentioned  above  would  mean 
approximately  $18  for  every  famUy  In  Lincoln  County.  Think  of 
that — $1.50  a  month  per  family  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  bosses  In 
Lincoln  County.  Now,  that^ls  just  the  salaries  of  those  charged  to 
projects. 

They  are  giving  the  needy  workers  403 's.  They  claim  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  expenses.  VVliy  do  they  start  the  reduction  with  the 
needy  rather  than  with  the  favorite  bosses? 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
salaries  of  those  in  the  district  or  State  offices.  Add  this  to  the 
above  and  you  will  see  where  the  W.  P.  A.  money  goes. 

I  have  been  saying  more  money  should  go  to  the  workers  and  less 
to  the  high-paid  bosses.     The  politicians  don't  like  that. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  to  cooperate  in 
helping  to  clean  up  W.  P.  A. 

Some  time  ago  I  showed  where  more  than  200  office  employees  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  in  West  Virginia  had  their  salaries  raised  by  more  than 
$78,000  a  year.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  that  record.  Just  send  n\e  a 
postal  card  or  letter  to  Washington  and  I  shall  t>e  glad  to  send  it  to 
you.    I  want  the  people  to  know  the  facts. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  those  who  do  and  do  not  work  for  the 
W.  P.  A.,  because  everyone  is  interested  in  finding  out  the  story. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Houx. 


A  Fair  Break  for  Labor 
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ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  CORNEABY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  several  Inter- 
ested listeners  to  an  able  address  recently  made  by  Edward 
Corneaby  before  a  civil-service  group  here  in  Washington  on 
the  subject  of  A  Pair  Break  for  Labor  have  asked  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
Congress  and  the  coimtry.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

•Hiere  is  no  more  poignant  saga  in  the  pageant  of  American 
history  than  the  struggle  of  working  men  and  women  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  inalienable  economic  rights  of  free  citizens  to  a 
better  and  more  abundant  life. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  effort  of  the  laboring  classes  la 
not  a  new  movement;  It  Is  as  old  and  democratic  as  our  most 
fundamental  institutions;  It  Is  a  truly  great  American  heritage. 
Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  voice  of  the 
farmer  and  the  industrial  laborer  was  raised  against  the  economic 
exploitation  which  had  been  carried  to  these  shores  on  the  after- 
swell  of  the  eighteenth  century  Old  World  industrial  revolution. 

For  a  time  American  wage  earners  were  content  to  believe  that 
the  rights  of  free  men,  as  written  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  later  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  would  be 
ample  to  garner  for  them  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  to  im- 
prove their  lot,  and  to  rise  to  a  more  comfortable  rank  in  the 
economic  strata,  to  be  on  a  par  with  aU  men. 

They  were  taught,  however,  by  the  lessons  of  bitter  experience 
that  the  goal  of  economic  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" vras  not  to  be  reached  by  such  passive  philosophy.  As  a 
consequence,  workers  began  to  band  together  to  bargain  for  eco- 
nomic Improvements  by  collective  group  action  where  the  indi- 
vidual was  powerless  to  fight  singly  for  a  place  In  the  stin  against 
the  rapidly  expanding,  and  many  times  ruthless,  American  Industrial 
system. 

Today  the  organized  labor  movement,  after  more  than  a  century 
of  continuous  struggle,  stands  recognized  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
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American  democratic  society.  Through  it  the  otherwise  unhwrd 
voices  of  UteraDy  millions  of  citizens  have  been  raised  In  effective 
Drotest  airailnst  unfairnesses  In  the  national  economic  machine. 
Throueh  It  these  Injustices  have  been  steadily  whittled  away,  bring- 
ing better  wages,  better  working  conditions,  better  labor  standards, 
better  and  healthier  lives,  and  more  abundant  happiness  to  thoss 
who  have  actually- produced  the  tangible  evidences  of  this  country  s 

*^r°  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  actively  functioning 
part  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  and  of  its  ardent  champion. 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  I  have  watched  the  benefits  brought 
home  to  those  who  toU  through  the  organization  of  labor. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen  In- 
cluded my  name  on  its  roll  of  membership.  I  know  the  advantages 
to  both  rail  labor  and  the  carriers  themselves  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  rail  employees  has  brotight.  The  railway  brotherhoods 
represent  the  American  labor  union  at  iU  best,  wltb  a  continued 
history  of  better  labor  standards  for  its  members  and  at  the  same 
time  a  genuinely  cooperative  interest  In  the  well-being  of  its 
employers,  the  Nation's  railroads.  ^      ^    .- 

Study  the  record  of  the  growth  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  from 
their  early  birth  in  mutual-Insurance  programs  before  the  Civil 
War  to  tbelr  present  position  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  labor 
organizations  In  the  world  and  you  will  read  the  history  of  the 
rail  transportation  Industry. 

Examine  the  record  of  industrial  relations  between  the  railroad 
unions  and  the  carriers  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  you 
wlU  find  a  model  picture  of  employer-employee  relationships  which 
Is  the  goal  of  all  organized  labor. 

What  the  brotherhoods  have  done  for  the  railroad  lnd\istry  the 
remainder  of  the  organized-labor  movement  will  do  for  the  rest 
of  American  Industry.  I  stand  four-square  on  the  extension  of 
the  rights  of  self-organization  and  collective  bargaining  as  enun- 
ciated In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  workers  In  all 
American  Industry.  At  the  same  time  I  oppose  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command  the  efforts  of  reactionary  Industrial  Interests,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  democratic  process  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployees, to  repeal  or  emasculate  the  fxmd£unental  rights  of  labor 
guaranteed  in  the  Wagner  Act. 

It  Is  my  belief,  further,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
duty  of  extending  further  guarantees  of  improved  economic  con- 
ditions to  workers  organized  and  unorganized  both  In  Industrial 
piirsuits  through  such  enactments  as  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  days  when  a  worker  was  forced  to  take  scraps  from  the 
table  of  industrial  profits  without  a  reasonable  share  in  the  fruits 
of  his  own  toil  have  passed  and  to  which  there  can  be  no  return. 
Long  hours  a.'id  low  wages,  with  all  their  attendant  results  of 
health-broken  workers  with  nothing  ahead  for  their  old  age  but 
the  public  dole  are  a  part  of  our  system  which  must  be  abolished 
and  never  again  permitted  to  raise  its  ghovilish  specter  over  free 
Americans.  Employers  who  refuse  to  accept  this  democratic 
philosophy  must  be  taught  by  the  strength  of  organized  labor 
backed  by  a  friendly  Federal  Government. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  alleviate  the  racking  effects 
of  unemployment,  to  give  assurance  of  an  independent  old  age, 
to  afford  help  from  the  ravages  of  occupational  diseases,  through 
such  enactments  as  the  Social  Security  Act  are  alms  with  which  I 
am  In  complete  accord.  It  is  my  sincere  belief,  however,  that  this 
particular  statute,  as  Is  the  case  with  much  new  Federal  social 
legislation,  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  favor,  therefore,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  so  that  ultimately  all  workers  who  earn  by  the 
toll  of  their  hands  will  gain  the  economic  security  and  happiness 
which  is  the  free- bom  right  of  every  citizen. 

A  major  proposal  of  the  current  Congress  which  must  be  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  labor  groups  against  that  small  fringe 
of  American  Industry  which  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  Dark 
Ages  of  Industrial  relations  is  the  Thomas-La  Follette  oppressive 
labor  practices  bill.  This  legislation,  resulting  from  the  long  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  committee  which  investigated  violations  of 
civil  liberties  and  the  rights  of  labor,  aims  at  the  heart  of  the 
blackest  and  most  reprehensible  program  of  the  antilabor  forces 
operative  In  the  coxmtry  today.  The  employment  of  labor  spies, 
the  purchase  of  and  the  Inhuman  use  of  industrial  munitions 
against  workers  In  labor  disputes,  the  employment  of  strike- 
breakers, and  the  Inexcusable  operations  of  private  detective  agen- 
cies which  supply  companies  with  strike-breakers,  must  be  wiped 
clean  from  the  rule  book  of  American  industrial  practice.  No 
police  power  of  the  Government  should  be  spared  to  see  that  these 
practices  are  completely  and  finally  eliminated. 

As  do  all  other  sincere  friends  of  labor.  I  deplore  exceedingly  the 
regrettable  division  which  has  come  about  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  condemn  or  support  the 
position  of  either  of  the  dissident  groups  in  entirety.  What  I  do 
realize  is  that  there  are  sincerely  fundamental  differences  which  do 
exist  between  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
for  Industrial  Organizations,  but  which  I  am  convinced  will  be 
resolved  m  due  time  by  the  able  leaders  of  both  groups. 

Even  as  the  progress  of  Industrial  technique  in  this  country  has 
brought  forth  new  and  increasingly  difficult  problems  of  produc- 
tloi).  so  has  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement  given  rise  to  new 
problems  which  are  vital  and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  a  snap 
of  the  fingers  or  the  unfair  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
at  labOT-  leaders  by  antilabor  forces  seeking  to  make  capital  of  the 

situation.  .  .  ^ 

All  movements,  be  they  industrial,  political,  or  of  a  labor  nature, 
must  be  allowed  to  settle  their  intenxal  differences  without  the 
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Interference  of  any 
ernment  agency  not  fully 
not  in  favor  of  Government 
may  be  distasteful  to  labor, 
principles  upon  which  this 
one  which  can  be  settled 
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Farmers  Co  )perate  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


CLAUPE  V.  PARSONS 

ILLINOIS 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdcy,  May  11.1939 


Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Spc  aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  hei  ewith  list  the  counties  of  my  con- 
gressional district  with  the  number  of  farms  showing  the  per- 
centage of  cooperation  of  the  farmers  of  my  district  with  the 
1939  agriculture  conservat  on  program. 

The  increase  in  the  nur  iber  of  farmers  cooperating  shows 
conclusively  that  the  f armi  ts  of  my  district  and  my  State  are 
in  favor  of  this  program,  i  whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans. From  the  whol ;  State  of  Illinois.  179,607  farmers, 
operating  77  percent  of  t  le  total  cropland  in  Illinois,  have 
signified  their  intention  of  Mxticipating  in  the  1939  farm  pro- 
gram. The  counties  in  i  ly  congressional  district,  showing 
the  percentage  of  cooperat  on,  follow: 


County 


Clay 

Wayne 

Edwards.. 
IlaiiiiltoQ. 

White 

Saline 

Gallatin... 
JohnsoQ... 

Pope 

Hardin.... 
Massac 


HON.  JO 


Nam  her 
of  farms 


Percent 


1.979 

1.0S3 
2.500 
1.517 
2,2X0 

1,422 

008 
A50 
928 


81 
73 
89 
78 
72 
82 
75 
00 
75 
88 
82 


Tennessee-Tomb  igbee  Inland  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


IN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes\Uiy,  May  10,  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Sp«  aker,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  ipproved  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Inland  Waterway,  as  recommended  by  the  Army  engineers 
to  connect  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  thereby  shorten  the  water  distance  between  all  points 
on  the  Tennessee  River  i.bove  Pickwick  Dam  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  anywhere  from  600  to  1,000  miles,  and  to  shorten 
the  distance  between  all  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Gulf  by  more  than  200  m  les,  and  to  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween all  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  Cairo  and 
the  Gulf  by  108  miles. 

It  will  also  furnish  a  sU  ck-water  route  for  ascending  traffic. 
TraflBc  moving  northward ,  instead  of  having  to  fight  the  swift 
current  on  the  Mississipji  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  about  975 
miles,  could  move  in  sla  :k  water  up  the  Tombigbee  to  the 
Tennessee  and  then  dowi  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

It  will  be  a  far  better  route  for  ascending  traffic.  It  will 
also  be  of  great  benefit  o  the  people  in  the  area  along  the 
Tombigbee  River  by  affording  them  not  only  navigation  but 
also  protection  from  the!  disastrous  floods  from  which  they 
have  suffered  ixmneasurably  in  recent  years. 
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It  provides  a  channel  170  feet  wide  and  a  mlnfanum  depth 
for  transportation  of  at  least  9  feet.  This  will  not  only  take 
care  of  the  traffic  but  it  will  take  care  of  the  floodwaters  of 
the  Tombigbee  and  its  tributaries  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  that  area  lies  the  world's  supply  of  hardwood  timber;  in 
that  area  there  are  millions  of  tons  of  Kentucky  asphalt  that 
cannot  be  moved  under  present  conditions  and  that  are 
needed  for  road  and  street  construction  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

In  that  area  are  the  greatest  undeveloped  deposits  of  iron 
ore  in  the  world.  In  that  area  are  millions  and  millions  of 
tons  of  limestone,  as  well  as  millions  of  tons  of  ooal,  that  can- 
not be  moved  except  by  the  cheapest  possible  method  of 
transportation. 

In  that  area  are  millions  of  tons  of  ceramic  clays,  out  of 
which  pottery  and  china  are  made.  These  clays  are  now 
being  imported  from  other  countries.  These  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  the  last  5  years. 

In  that  area  are  bauxite  fields,  the  material  from  which 
aluminum  is  made.  In  that  area  is  produced  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  and  cottonseed  of  the  South,  which  must 
move  by  cheap  transportation,  imder  present  prices,  in  order 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  that  area  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  hulls,  cottonseed  meal,  and  cottonseed  oil 
that  need  this  new  outlet  to  the  sea. 

In  that  area  are  untold  millions  of  acres  of  what  they 
call  slash  pine,  out  of  which  paper  pulp  is  manufactured, 
which  must  be  moved  by  some  cheap  method  of  transporta- 
tion to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  that  area  lies  the  greatest  dairy  section  of  the  South, 
whose  products  are  in  need  of  this  new  avenue  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  that  area  lies  the  cornucopia  of  the  South,  which  was 
referred  to  during  the  Civil  War  as  the  granary  of  the  Con- 
federacy, whose  grain  and  livestock  are  shipped  to  every 
section  of  the  world. 

This  great  inland  waterway,  which  the  Army  engineers 
have  shown  to  be  economically  sound  and  feasible,  will  not 
only  furnish  transportation  for  all  these  commodities  but  it 
will  also  provide  a  link  in  our  great  sj^tem  of  water  trans- 
portation from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Chicago, 
111.;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  furnish  a  highway  for  the  ascend- 
ing traffic  to  avoid  the  terrific  onrushing  currents  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  will  not  only  furnish  us  an  additional  outlet 
to  the  sea  but  It  will  also  furnish  an  inside  passage  that  may 
Ultimately  be  opened  into  Lake  Erie  and  from  there  extended 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  or  Erie  Canal  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — a  route  that  vnU  be  safe  from  attack  from  the  sea, 
where  planes  might  be  released  from  airplane  carriers  by  an 
enemy  fleet  in  case  of  war. 

It  will  also  give  us  an  additional  route  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  Muscle  Shoals,  the  source  of  our  nitrate  supply  in  case 
of  war. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  the  people  of  western  Alabama  and 
eastern  Mississippi  are  entitled  to  this  development  to  fur- 
nish them  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  protect 
them  from  the  disastrous  floods  along  the  Tombigbee  and  its 
tributaries. 

If  there  ever  was  a  river  and  harbor  project  justified  by 
all  the  facts,  certainly  this  is  one  of  them. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  at  heart,  and  who  is  willing  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  can  oppose  this  great 
project,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  special  board  of 
Army  engineers  that  spent  5  years  investigating  it,  and 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  general  Board  of  Army 
Engineers,  and  whose  recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  project  has  also  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  after  a 
thorough  hearing. 
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About  the  only  discordant  note  that  has  been  heard  is 
that  of  Governor  Dixon,  of  Alabama,  who  has  sent  telegrams 
of  protest  to  certain  Members  of  the  House,  and  certain 
railroad  interests  that  fight  all  wata^^ays.  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  Grovernor  Dixon,  who  knows  practically  noth- 
ing about  this  proposition — and  who  never  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested until  It  was  too  late  for  him  to  do  it  either  harm  or 
good — Is  merely  uang  this  proposition  as  a  sounding  board 
to  promote  his  future  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  only  effect  his  agitation  oouki  possibly  have  would  be 
to  embarrass  a  few  Members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in 
Congress,  or  to  help  defeat  this  project  and  thereby  deprive 
the  people  of  that  great  area  extending  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  one  of  the  greatest  waterway  developments  ever 
proposed  on  this  hemisphere. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  which  I  have  pointed  out.  It 
will  immeasurably  aid  the  people  of  that  section  by  reducing 
transportation  rates  to  the  people  of  that  entire  section  and 
in  that  way  be  worth  untold  millions  of  dollars  to  them  In 
the  years  to  come. 

If  Governor  Dixon  had  succeeded  in  bkx:king  this  great 
project,  he  would  have  rendered  his  section  of  the  country 
the  greatest  injury  of  which  he  was  capable. 

Birmingham,  where  Governor  Dixon  lives,  is  already 
served  by  a  barge  line,  which  connects  with  this  great  water- 
way and  thereby  gains  a  new  outlet  to  the  North. 

It  comes  with  poor  grace  from  Governor  Dixon  or  anyone 
else  in  Birmingham  to  thus  play  the  dog  in  the  manger  and 
fight  this  great  development  merely  because  it  does  not  come 
directly  to  his  own  door,  or  because  It  benefits  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  outside  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
feasible  but  one  of  the  most  necessary  Inland-waterway  de- 
velopments In  the  world.  It  Is  the  only  place  to  be  found 
In  America  where  the  traffic  of  one  major  watershed  can  be 
transferred  to  another  with  so  much  ease  and  so  little  ex- 
pense, and  with  such  enormous  savings  in  transportaUon 
mileage  and  in  transportation  costs. 

As  I  said,  this  project  has  been  recommended  by  the  spe- 
cial board  of  Army  engineers,  who  spent  5  years  in  the  most 
searching  survey  and  investigation  of  it  that  was  ever  made 
on  any  project  proposed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Army  Engineers  here  in  Washington  that  scruti- 
nized that  report  from  every  angle,  declared  it  to  be  sound, 
feasible,  necessary,  and  economically  justified  from  every 
angle. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  report  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  the  most  careful  study 
and  review.  | 

This  project  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  a  full  and  complete  hearing,  and  the  bill 
containing  it  was  reported  to  the  House  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Therefore  I  submit  that  if  there  is  any  justification  for 
spending  money  on  any  river  and  harbor  project,  this  one 
should  be  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  House  and  the 
Senate. 


United  States  National  Forest  Lands  and  Other 
Lands  Acquired  by  the  Government  Should  Stand 
Their  Fair  Share  of  the  Expenses  of  Municipali- 
ties Where  Such  Lands  Are  Located 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,1939  I 

Mr.  PrrrENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  H.  R.  4833,  introduced  by 
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Representative  Colmer.  The  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  is 
8. 1717.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  have  the  United 
States  Government  assxime  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  local 
municipal  government  where  lands  are  acquired  for  use  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  for  other  governmental 
purposes.  Under  cur  present  law.  Government-owned  lands 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  So.  for  example,  when  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  acquires  160  acres  of  land  for  forest 
purposes,  that  land  is  withdrawn  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the 
counties  and  school  districts  of  the  territory  where  the  land 
is  located. 

The  purpose  of  the  Colmer-Harrison  bills  is  to  have  the 
Government  contribute  something  to  the  municipalities  to 
help  them  out  in  the  expenses  of  their  local  government. 
The  bills  would  require  a  contribution  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  municipalities  of  an  annual  payment  equal 
to  3  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  acquired.  In 
this  way  some  revenue  annually  would  be  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  counties  and  governmental  sub- 
divisions, which  now  face  decreasing  revenue  and  high  tax 
rates  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  acquired  lands  but  contributes  nothing  to  the  expenses 
of  the  local  governments. 

Almost  every  section  of  the  United  States  is  concerned  to 
this  legislation;  31  States  and  100  congressional  districts  are 
interested,  according  to  figures  that  have  been  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

I  submit  herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  summary  of  lands  acquired 
and  approved  for  purchase  up  to  June  30,  1938.  under  act  of 
March  1.  1911,  as  amended  by  act  of  June  7.  1924.  Tliis  is 
made  up  from  figures  taken  from  Senate  Document  No.  7, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session.  This  summary  gives 
the  gross  acreage  of  the  forest,  the  acres  required  or  approved 
for  purchase,  the  consideration  therefor,  the  congressional 
districts,  and  the  States  affected. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker 
remarks   in   the  Record.  I 
delivered   by   me   over   the 
Broadcasting  Co..  originating 
ton,  on  night  before  last: 

Today  we  are  talking  a  great  des  1 
world    crisis   deepens,    we    begin    to 
possess  that  unity   needed   to 
against  the  attacks  of  proselyting 
ramparts  and  take  measures  to 
member   that   we   are  defending   a 
national  sovereignty.     We  cannot 
fully  by  arms  unless  we  are  cons 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  three  crucial 
require  national  attention.    All 
national    unity.     The    first   la 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
people   now   living   In   the   United 
naturalized  citizens.     The  third  Is  i 
of  the  domestic  as  well  as 
people.     These  matters  cannot  be 
the    States    and    local    communitlcj^ 
defenses.     The  Nation  as  a  whole 
in  all  sections. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
attempts  to  buttress  these  rampartfe 
the  States  and   local   communities, 
illiteracy;   second,  to  prepare  the 
and.    third,    to   promote   more 
public  forums.     Senator  Lee  and  I 
for  the  matching  of  State  and 
grants-in-aid,  ought  to  be  studie< 
national-defen.se  program 

In  a  democracy  unity  of  actlor 
popular  understanding  of  nations 
Is  the  product  of  confidence  In 
esses   and    not   the   result    of    fear 
camps.     Therefore,  the  road  to 
sense  paved  by  education. 
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We  cannot  have  good  citizenship 
democratic  way  of  life  unless  our 
our  rate  of  Illiteracy  Is  not  alarmjng. 
have  been  making  strides  In 
tlonal  honor.     Over  a  million 
and  write  by  unemployed  teache^ 
Progress  Administration  during 
must    be    given    more    permanent 
This  is  a  time  to  commit 
and  for  all. 

While  the  estimated  percentage 
country    when    compared    with 
preaches    50    percent,    it    Is 
cotintries  where  the  rate  Is  less  t4an 
longer  lag  behind   Germany   and 
Illiteracy.    We  who  have  always 
literate  and  educated  people  can 
of    Illiteracy    than    a    dictatorship 
government. 

But   these   percentages   are   dedeiving 
Illiteracy  is  much  higher  than  t  le 
to  the  4.283.753   who  were  count)  d 
additional   mUllons  who  are   "fun  ^tlonal 
millions   can    read    stifOclently    wfll 


about  national  unity.    As  th« 

Inquire    seriously    whether    we 

our   democratic   institutions 

„  loreign  "Isms."     We  inspect  our 

stfengthen  them.    But  let  us  re- 

.  way  of  life  and  not  merely  a 

<  ef end  that  way  of  life  succesa- 

tafitly  defending  It  by  living  It. 

points  In  our  defenses  which 

tbtee  of  these  are  concerned  with 

nat  onal    Illiteracy.     The    second    is 

our  Institutions  by  foreign -born 

States,    all   of   whom   should    be 

more  widespread  understanding 

Intemitlonal  Issues  we  confront  as  a 

left  entirely  to  the  initiative  of 

J   any   mora   than    our    military 

hss  a  stake  in  good  citizenship 

Lee,  of  Oklahoma,  and  myself. 

In  our  defenses  by  encouraging 

first,  to  reduce  imd   eradicate 

forelgn-bom  for  naturalization; 

intelligent   public   opinion   through 

believe  that  our  measure,  calling 

educational  funds  by  PederaJ 

as  a  fundamental  part  of  our 


in  peace  or  war  grows  out  of 

objectives  and  Ideals.     Loyalty 

workings  of  democratic  proc- 

of   reprisals   and    concentration 

datlonal  unity  is  In  a  very  real 


tlie 


and  reliable  support  for  the 

people  can  read  and  write.     No, 

It  Is  4.89  percent.     And  we 

removing  this  blemish  on  our  na- 

p^aple  have  been  taught  to  read 

In  the  program  of  the  Works 

past  few  years.     But  this  work 

support    for    a   period    of    years. 

to  eradicating  illiteracy  once 


seme 
never!  heless 


of  Illiterates  is  not  high  In  this 

others    where    the    rate    ap- 

hlgher    than    some    other 

1  percent.    We  cannot  much 

even  Japan  in  this  matter  of 

(palmed  that  democracy  calls  for 

ot  afford  to  have  a  higher  rate 

which    scoffs    at    popular    self- 


Actually   our   degree    of 

statistics  show.    In  addition 

as  Illiterate  In  1930,  we  have 

Illiterates.  These  other 
to   escape    being    counted    as 
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Illiterates  bxrt  not  well  enough  to  understand  the  contents  of 
the  daily  press  or  materials  which  ought  to  be  understood  by  dtl- 
■ens  generally.  These  people  are  not  free  cltisens  of  a  democracy. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  make  free  choices  because  they  cannot 
discover  for  themselves  what  the  Issues  before  them  mean.  These 
are  the  millions  who  are  easUy   manipulated   by  machine  P0">»- 

cians the  local  dictators  who  have  from  time  to  time  controlled 

our  cities.  They  are  easy  prey  to  the  most  blatant  type  of  propa- 
ganda by  word  of  mouth,  and  appealed  to  most  successfully  by 
mass  demonstrations  and  symbols. 

As  the  leader  of  one  of  our  great  veteran  organizations  has  writ- 
ten in  support  of  my  proposed  measure.  "The  need  for  such  legis- 
lation can  readUy  be  seen,  if  we  pause  to  think  of  the  several 
million  persons  in  this  country  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so-caUed  functional  Uliterates 
who  can  read  but  who  do  not  understand  what  tliey  read.  These 
large  groups  of  illiterates  constitute  a  fertUe  field  lor  subvcrslre 
propa^ndlsts  within  our  boundaries  and  for  P"'P»K^^f .  "?*^^: 
ing  from  foreign  sources  destructive  of  our  American  Ideals  and 
principles  "  These  millions  who  cannot  eren  read  the  dally  pros 
knd  popular  publications  with  understanding  are  citizens  with  aU 
the  rlehts  of  citizenship.  Their  votes  count  Just  as  heavUy  as  an 
S^Vlum^r  of  votes  f?om  reading  people  who  carefully  weigh  tbe 
Issues  involved. 

njJTEaACT    IS    BAD 

Moreover  there  Is  a  correlation  between  unemployment  and 
mfSa?y  we  li7e  Tn  a  technological  era  which  demands  literacy 
from  the  economic  potat  of  view.  I  dare  say  that  thousands  of 
D^le  are  today  being  supported  by  public  funds  who  would  be 
JS^t  findT^i  U  they  SSd  read  and  write  with  a  r^nable 
d^^  of  orcficiency  We  are  penny  wise  and  doUar  foohsh  to 
S^^ue  to^pporTpcople  in  ldlenJ«  when  with  the  investment 
rt  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  required  to  do  this,  we  could 
make  them  employable.  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  carry  tms 
burden  of  lllitJraci  with  all  of  its  obvious  evil  consequences.  We 
Siino?  afford  to  put  up  any  longer  with  lUlUeracy,  but  we  can  and 
must  afford  to  blot  out   Illiteracy.  ™,„.^„„, 

National  unity— the  American  way  requires  a  certain  nalnimum 
degree  of  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  on  the  P^^t  of  all  ttie 
people  In  our  bill.  Senator  Lee  and  I  have  defined  that  mlnl- 
Surm  in  terms  of  reading  with  understanding  current  newspapers 
and  oeriodlcals  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  responsibUity  for 
promoting  this  degree  of  literacy.     It  Is  a  safeguard  of  democracy 

Itself 

The  next  need  for  strengthening  our  national  defenses  to  which 
1  wish  to  draw  attention  Is  the  naturalization  of  foreign-bom 
DeoDle  We  had  In  this  country  in  1930.  3.787.086  aUens  who  have 
iot  yet  been  naturalized.  Of  this  number  1,267.803  come  from 
the  totalitarian  States.  Recently,  we  in  Congress  have  required 
that  unnaturalized  aliens  be  dropped  from  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  But  this 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  fact  stiU  remains  that  mUllons 
of  people  living  In  our  national  community  are  not  part  of  it  in 
the  Important  sense  of  citizenship.  Millions  do  not  understand 
what  American  democracy  means,  what  free  Government  entails, 
what  our  national  objectives  and  ideals  are.  By  depriving  a  frw 
of  these  millions  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  citizens,  we  do 
not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

National  unity  requires  common  understanding  of  national  oo- 
Jectlves  and  Ideals.     Naturalization  or  Americanization  is  our  way 
of  introducing  peoples  of  foreign   birth   into   our   national   com- 
munity.    They   must   not   be   left  outside   of   it.     They   must   be 
brought  to  understand   its   purposes   and  processes,   else  we   can- 
not depend  upon  them  in  our  defense  program  for  our  way  of  life. 
Some  of  us  hope  to  send  undesirable  aliens  back  to  their  former 
countries.    Aliens  are  here.    Let  us  be  practical  and  take  effective 
steps  to  help  the  worthy  ones  become  loyal  Americans.    My  bUl 
would  enable  the  local   educational  agencies  to  provide  classesln 
civics   and    American    history    for   the    rapid    preparation    of   these 
■    people   for    citizenship.     This    is    a    practical    way    of    fighting   the 
growth  of   agitation   in   behalf   of   anti-American   creeds   of   race 
hate  and  dictatorship.     Help  the  aliens  to  understand   American 
democracy,  to  become  citizens  in  good  standing,  and  you  wiU  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  bund  and  similar   organizations.     Most  oi 
these   organizaUons   appeal    to    foreign-born    people    who   liave    not 
yet  found  their  place   in   the   national   community.    They  are   a 
danger  to  us  if  they  have  the  feeling  of  being  on  the  outside 
loolUng  in.  and  are  finding  their  social  contacts  among  organiza- 
tions promoting  national  conflict  and  disunity. 

PTTBLIC    OISCI7SSION    HESXU.D 

The  third  step  toward  greater  national  unity  which  can  be 
taken  within  the  provisions  of  my  bill  concerns  civic  literacy. 
DurlnK  the  past  3  years.  15.000  public  forums  have  been  conducted 
to  over  500  American  communities  to  38  States  by  local  agencies 


ot  public  education  with  the  help  of  emergency  ftmda  from  ^ 
Federal  Government  admtolstered  by  the  Office  of  EducaUon.  The 
demonstratiooB  erf  locally  managed  syBtcma  of  public  fortune  have 
pointed  a  way  toward  a  more  enlightened  democracy.  We  have  , 
now  but  to  follow  the  light  and  to  encourage  and  aid  the  States 
in  the  planning  of  mcw«  thousands  at  programs  based  on  these 
demonstrations.  The  people  in  the  communities  where  these 
forums  have  operated  have  demonstrated  an  eagerness  for  the 
opportunity  to  study  and  discuss  imder  impartial  and  nonpartisan 
auspices  the  Important  issues  they  face  as  citizens. 

National  unity — the  American  way  calls  for  the  understanding 
of  common  proWems  by  the  nutases  of  people.  The  answer  to  crack- 
pot and  ill-conceived  schemes  which  lure  the  citizens  away  from 
solid  solutions  Is  the  tocreased  sttidy  and  discussion  of  our  prob- 
lems under  educational  auspices.  We  cannot  prevent  people  from 
following  attractive  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  panaceas  by  forceful  means 
without  losing  the  very  democracy  we  seek  to  protect.  Yet  we  know 
that  if  enough  people  can  be  gained  to  subscribe  to  unsound  pro- 
grams tlie  RepubUc  wm  be  swamped  to  a  sea  of  chaos.  We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  promote  pubUc  enlightenment  on  public  af- 
fairs through  the  thoroughly  American  method  of  free  discussion. 
Any  other  methods  (i.  e..  indoctrination,  censorship,  persecution  of 
unpopular  expression,  etc.)  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  political 
common  sense  and  sound  values  threaten  denuxracy  Itself. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month  the  American  Lyceum  held  a 
meeting  of  its  delegates  In  New  York  City  to  plan  a  national  edtica- 
tlon  conference  signalizing  the  success  of  that  great  discussion 
movement  in  helping  America  talk  out  the  public-school  issue  The 
work  of  the  lyceum  as  a  teacher-training  insUtution  and  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  plans  for  a  public-school  system  had 
been  successful.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  decade  this  organi- 
zation had  established  over  3.000  town  lyceums.  As  a  result  of  thi« 
discussion  movement  public  understanding  of  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
common  schools  was  developed.  State  departments  of  education 
took  form,  and  teacher-training  institutions  were  multiplied. 

In  this  vear  of  1939  we  may  well  reflect  upon  the  role  of  this 
earlier    American    institution    in    promoting    national    unity— the 
American  way.     In  this  year.  100  years  later,  what  greater  tribute 
may  we  pay  to  those  who  organized  public  support  for  free  schools 
throuph   the   lyceum   than   to  buttress  that    public-school    system 
I    with  Federal  aid?     The  roll  call  of  the  lecturers  who  spoke  from 
the  Ivceum  platforms  both  before  1839  and  for  decades  thereafter 
includes  the  nam-^s  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  national  life— Henry 
Ward   Beecher.  Wendell   Phillips.   WUliam    Uoyd   Garrison.    Olivar 
Wendell    Holmes.    Susan    B.    Anthony,    Mark    Twain,    and    a    h<wt 
of  others.     Some  of  us  In  the  Congress  today  have  stood  on  the 
,   Ivceum   platform   and   found   a   place   for   the   free   discussion   of 
I    public  questions  in  the  twilight  of  this  voluntary  adult  education 
movement.     It  is  one  of  the  happy  experiences  of  my  public  career 
to  have  participated  In  this  movement,  havtog  its  roots  back  in  our 
i    early  history.  ^    ,.    ...w 

I  I  am  convtaced  that  national  unity  today  must  t)e  sought  by  the 
i  same  basic  means  as  it  was  in  the  lyceum.  But  now  we  have  a 
great  local  public  educational  system  which  is  organized  to  accom- 
plish the  tAsk.  That  public-school  system  needs  to  be  buttreES?d 
I  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  particularly  to  the  promotion  of  those 
I  kinds  of  education  which  are  required  for  the  national  unity  and 
I    safety. 

STATES  TO  FARTICIPAT* 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  proposes  that  the  Congress  make  avail- 
able to  the  States  $10,000,000  each  year  for  3  years  to  reduce  illiter- 
acy, provide  classes  for  Americanization,  and  to  organize  com- 
munity-wide public-forimi  programs.  The  local  and  State  agenciea 
of  education  must  match  these  funds  with  State  or  local  funds. 
Each  State  makes  its  own  plan,  and  the  local  agencies  of  public 
education  manage  their  own  progranoe.  In  some  States  where  iiUt- 
eracy  is  negligible  and  where  few  aliens  reside  the  authorities  may 
elect  to  Tise  aU  or  more  of  their  furnls  for  public-affairs  forums. 
In  States  having  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy,  a  larger  porUon  of  the 
funds  would  be  devoted  to  redticing  llliUa-acy  and  leas  to  PuWtc 
forums.  The  same  applies  to  States  having  a  high  proportion  of 
foreign-born  people  The  public  fortmn  can  be  most  successful 
as  an  agency  of  public  enlightenment  In  those  communities  having 
a  high  degree  of  literacy  and  general  understanding  of  American 
principles  of  citizenship.  Thus,  our  bill  enables  each  State  to  give 
support  to  that  phase  of  adult  education  which  most  needs  it. 

Whatever  other  provisions  are  made  now  or  In  the  future  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  delay  any  longer 
to  taking  this  modest  step  to  these  three  important  directions. 
The  objectives  to  be  gained  are  clearly  of  national  concern,  and  the 
methods  of  local  administration  am;  impartial  discussion  are  clearly 
in  harmony  with  the  American  way.  National  unity  calls  for  prac- 
tical educational  action.    This  t»  a  program  of  national  defemne 
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One    Hundred    and    Fiftieth    Anniversary   of   the 
Inauguration  of  George  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1,  1939 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 

ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE   INAUGURATION   OF   GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON AS  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  speeches 
made  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  also 
the  speech  made  at  the  dedication  at  the  monument  to 
George  Washington.  April  30,  1939.  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  1939.  together  with  a  report  of  the 
ceremonies : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Fr.\nklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  or 

THE  United  States 

Prom  henceforth  the  30th  day  of  April   will   have  a  dual  slg-    ' 
nlflcance^ — the   Inauguration   of   the   first   President   of   the   United    | 
States,   thus  beginning  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment and  the  opening  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939.        ( 

Today   the   cycle   of  sesqulcentennlal   commemorations   is   com- 
plete.    Two  years  ago.  in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  communities, 
was  celebrated  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  which  gave 
to  us  the  form  of  government   under  which  we   have  lived  ever 
since.     Last  year  was  celebrated  in  many  States  the  ratification  of    j 
the  Constltiitlon  by  the  original  States.     On  March  4  of  this  year    I 
the  first  meeting  of  the  First  Congress  was  commemorated  at  a   i 
distinguished  gathering   in  the   House  of   Representatives   in  the    i 
National  Capitol.     On  A^rll  14  I  went  to  Moxmt  Vernon  with  the 
Cabinet   in  memory  of  that  day,  exactly   150  years  before,   when 
General  Washington  was  formally  notified  of  his  election  as  first 
President. 

Two  days  later  he  left  the  home  he  loved  so  well  and  proceeded 
by  easy  stages  to  New  York,  greeted  with  triumphal  arches  and 
flower-strewn  streets  in  the  large  communities  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  New  York  City.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
preserved  for  us  many  accounts  of  his  taking  of  the  oath  of  office 
en  April  30  on  the  balcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall.  In  a  scene  of 
republican  simplicity  and  surrounded  by  the  great  men  of  the  time, 
most  of  whom  had  served  with  him  in  the  cause  of  independence 
throughout  the  Revolution,  the  oath  was  administered  by  the 
chancelor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

The  permanent  Government  of  the  United  States  had  become  a 
fact.  The  period  of  revolution  and  the  critical  days  that  followed 
were  over.    The  long  future  lay  ahead. 

LOOKED    TO    EXPANSION 

In  the  framework  of  government  which  had  been  devised  and 
In  the  early  years  of  its  administration,  it  is  of  enormous  sig- 
nificance to  us  today  that  thoee  early  leaders  successfully  planned 
for  such  use  of  the  Constitution  as  would  fit  it  to  a  constantly 
expanding  Nation.  That  the  original  framework  was  capable  of 
expansion  from  its  application  to  13  States  with  less  than  4.000.000 
people  to  48  States  with  more  than  130,000.000  people  Is  the  best 
tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  fathers.  In  this  it  stands  unique  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  for  no  other  form  of  government 
has  remained  unchanged  so  long  and  seen,  at  the  same  time,  any 
comparable  expansion  of  population  or  of  area. 

It  is  significant  that  the  astounding  chan^jes  and  advances  In 
almost  every  phase  of  human  life  have  made  necessary  so  rela- 
tively few  changes  In  the  Constitution.  All  of  the  earlier  amend- 
ments may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  original  Constitution  be- 
cause the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guaranteed  and  has  maintained 
personal  liberty  through  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  similar  essentials  of  democracy,  was  al- 
ready popularly  accepted  while  the  Constitution  itself  was  in  the 
process  of  ratification. 

There  followed  the  amendments  which  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  human  slavery  and  a  nximber  of  later  amendments  w^hich 
made  our  practice  of  government  more  direct,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  the  women  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  well 
to  note,  also,  that  the  only  restrictive  amendment  which  deliber- 
ately took  away  one  form  of  wholly  personal  liberty  was,  after  a 
trial  of  a  few  years,  oven^'helmlngly  repealed. 

Only  once  has  permanence  of  the  Constitution  been  threat- 
ened— it  was  threatened  by  an  internal  war  brought  about  prin- 
cipally by  the  very  fact  of  the  expansion  of  American  civilization 


wh  ch 


dimlni  ihed 


nev  ?r 


has 


Americ  vs 


across    the    continent — a    threat 
happily  in  a  closer  union  than  ever 

And  of  these  later  years — these 
history  books  of  the  next  generation 
allsm  and  regional  jealousies  dim'- 
every  part  of  our  land  acquired  a 
and  social  thought   such   as  had  i 

That  this  has  been  accomplished 
of  government  Itself  and,  secondly 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been 
States  and.  indeed.  In  all  the  Amei' 
1  at  ion  stems  from  many  races  and 
I  think,  we  Americans  offer  up  the 
tinent  of  Europe,  from  which  the  J 
clpally  colonized,  the  years  to  come 
of  intercourse  between   nations^-' 
but  which  so  greatly,  through  the 
hmdered  friendship  and  normal  I 

The  United  States  stands  today 
nation,  similar   In   Its  civilization 
north    to   south,   united    in   a 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
lorward  to  better  things  In  the  use 
and  its  even  greater  resources  of  inl 
womanhood,  and  united  in  its  desire 
will  among  a\l  the  nations  of  the 
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Bom  of  that  unity  of  purpose,  tha ; 
singleness  of  Ideal,  two  great  exposilp' 
continent,  mark  this  year  in  which 
they  commemorate   the   one   hundre* 
the  birth  of  our  permanent  Governr  lent 

Opened   2   months  ago,   the  expos  tlo 
San  Francisco  Bay  presents  to  visitc  rs 
of  the  amazing  development  of  our  1  'ar 
of  the  American  continent  and   th( 
Pacific. 

Here  at  the  New  York  World's  Fail 
.••ented — most  of  the  nations  of  the 
World  of  Tomorrow." 

This  general  and,  I  might  almost 
by  other  countries,  is  a  gesture  of  frlendsh 
the  United  States  for  which  I  re 
through  the  physical   exhibits  alone 
fested  itself.     The   magic  of  moden 
sible  a  continuing  participation  by 
on   Sunday  afternoon   radio  prograi^s 
nations  have  shown  their  good  will 
of  January. 

BT7ILDING  FOBl  PEACX 


FAIRS  BORN  OFpjNITT 

knowledge  of  strength,  that 

ons.  one  at  each  end  of  the 

live.    And  it  Is  fitting  that 

and   fiftieth   anniversary   of 


n  on  the  magic  island  In 

from  all  the  world  a  view 

West  and  of  the  neighbors 

nations  of  the   Isles  of  the 

many  nations  are  also  repre- 
rorld — and  the  theme  Is  "The 

iay.  spontaneous  participation 

ip  and  good  will  toward 

r  grateful  thanks.     It   is  not 

that  this  gesture   has   mani- 

communications  makes  pos- 

vford  of  mouth  Itself.     Already, 

no  fewer  than   17  foreign 

to  this  country  since  the  1st 


a  nd 
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In  many  instances  the  chiefs  of 
part  in  the  programs  have  spoken, 
speaker  has  extended  greetings  to  the 
In  this  place  and  at  this  time,  as 
Fair,  I  desire  to  thank  all  of  them 
as  a  nation,  heartily  reciprocate  all 

All  who  come  to  this  World's  Pali 
position  In  San  Francisco  will 
They   will   find    that   the   eyes   of 
the  future.     Our  wagon  Is  hitched 

But  it  Is  a  star  of  good  will,  a 
a  star  of   greater   happiness   and 
national  good  will,  and,  above  all,  a 

May  the  months  to  come  carry 
hope. 

I  hereby  dedicate  the  New  York 
it  open  to  all  mankind. 


recel  ve 
tl  e 

t3 


1(SS 


Address  bt  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehma:  r 

OF  New 


ai  e 


else^rhere 


I   am   greatly   honored   In   having 
today  in  the  dedication  of  this  great 

Here  we  have  living  proof  of  th 
resources  and  spiritual  strength  wlfch 
people.     On  these   grounds  there 
Industry,  of  our  mines,  and  of  our 
there  is  sjnnbolized  something  far 
America  than  material  progress — ou  • 
confidence  in  our  future.     Men 
lie   ahead;    here   we  accept  ad  vers 
hearts.     Our  Nation  was  born  in 
not   new  for   our   people  to  surmount 
out  of  chaos.     We  shall  do  so  again 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  Inaugurated 
trious  successor — the  thirty-second  I 
with  us  today.     It  is  a  young  naticfci 
It  is  virile  and  imaginative;   capah  e 
everywhere  look  toward  our  land  fo: 
President,  we  are  proud  that  In  thes  ; 
looked  In  vain. 


sit  r 
s 


WORLD  OF  MUTUAL 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  standinfe 
material  progress,  that  there  are  y  t 


state  In  the  countries  taking 
in  every  case  the  principal 
President  of  the  United  States, 
open  this  New  York  World's 
and  to  assure  them  that  we, 
)f  their  cordial  sentiments. 
In  New  York  and  to  the  ex- 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes. 
United  States  are  fixed  on 
a  star, 
star  of  progress  for  mankind, 
hardship,  a  star  of  inter- 
itar  of  peace, 
forward  In  the  rays  of  that 


us 


V  orld's  Fair  of  1939  and  declare 


the  Governor  of  the  Statk 

"!  ORK 


the  privilege   of  participating 
fair. 

divine  blessings,  of  material 

have  been  granted  to  our 

exhibited  the  fruits  of  our 

laboratories.     But  on  every  hand 

nore  precious,  more  t3rpical  of 

faith  in  our  destiny  and  our 

may  doubt  the  days  that 

with   hopeful    and   confident 

ruggle  and  in  sacrifice.     It  Is 

obstacles  and  bring  order 


en 


this  very  day  the  first  Presl- 

in  this  city.    His  lUus- 

1  the  line  of  Presidents — Is  here 

that  has  had  only  32  rulers. 

and  resourceful.     Free  men 

leadership  and  guidance.     Mr. 

dangerous  days  they  have  not 


HELP  SOUGHT 

amidst  this  great  pageant  of 
hidden  from  man  two  great 
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secrets  of  the  social  relationship  in  which  man  must  live.  One  is 
the  secret  of  how  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  the  field,  of  the  mill, 
of  the  laboratory,  so  that  all  may  have  a  sufficiency  of  the  goods  of 
the  world,  goods  for  which  they  are  willing  to  exchange  the  toll  of 
their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The  other  is  the  secret 
of  living  together  in  understanding  and  friendship,  in  tolerance  and 
In  good -win.  I  pray  that  some  day — In  the  "world  of  tomorrow" — 
these  secrets,  too.  will  be  revealed  to  us.  It  Is  not  too  hopeful  to  be- 
lieve that  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  build  a  world  in  which 
men  will  seek  to  help  their  neighbors,  not  to  harm  them;  a  world 
of  which  the  keystone  will  be  Justice,  equality,  and  tolerance;  a 
world  in  which  right  will  ever  be  the  master  of  might. 

This  fair  will  bring  to  our  State  a  great  army  of  visitors  from 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  and  from  every  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  We  will  learn  from  them,  and  I  hope  they 
may  learn  something  from  us.  The  exchange  of  Ideas  and  views 
which  come  when  people  meet  In  cordial  relationship  will  Inevit- 
ably lead  to  a  more  sympathetic  \inderstanding  of  each  other's 
philosophy  and  problems. 

The  fair.  I  am  certain,  will  bring  a  clearer  realization  of  our  re- 
sources and  hopes  and  ideals  as  a  nation.  It  will  bring  to  our  mil- 
lions of  visitors  a  better  appreciation  of  the  part  that  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State  play  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation. 

STATE'S  HOSPrrALTTT  OFFERED 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  a  hospitable  people. 
They  will  seek  during  the  months  of  the  fair  to  show  our  visitors 
that  New  York  wants  nothing  In  her  own  self-interest  which  Is 
against  the  Interest  of  other  peoples.  We  In  this  State  believe  that 
our  larger  Interests  lie  with  every  other  part  of  the  Nation.  This 
momentous  undertaking  has  been  conceived  with  broad  vision  and 
has  been  executed  with  singular  and  signal  success.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  demonstrating  that  all  parts  of  our  country  are  linked  in 
a  common  Interest — that  what  affects  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  one  part  affects  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all. 

We  of  New  York  want  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
whatever  Is  good  in  our  life  and  in  our  experience.  We  want  to 
know  what  people  In  other  parts  of  the  country  have  done  so  that 
we.  in  turn,  can  profit  by  their  experience  and  achievements.  We 
will  eagerly  welcome  to  the  State  of  New  York  all  those  who  do 
us  honor  by  coming  to  us  from  our  own  country  and  from  abroad. 
I  can  promise  that  they  will  be  received  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  heartfelt  cordiality  and  that  in  whatever  part 
of  the  State  they  n^ay  travel  they  will  receive  a  warm  and  friendly 
welcome. 


Address  bt  Hon.  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  Mayor  of  the  Cttt  or  New  York 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  I  bid  you  welcome.  As 
the  host  city,  the  people  extend  a  cordial  Invitation  to  all  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  United  States  to  honor  us  with  a  visit  to 
this  Inspiring  fair. 

Among  the  many  exhibits  of  science.  Industry,  commerce,  may  I 
point  to  one  exhibit  which  I  hope  all  visitors  will  note,  and  that  is 
the  city  of  New  York  Itself. 

Not  what  you  will  see  In  the  city's  exhibit,  but  our  exhibit  to  the 
whole  world  is  that  in  a  city  of  seven  and  one-half  million  people, 
coming  from  every  land  and  every  country,  and  children  of  these 
people  who  have  come  from  every  country  In  the  world,  live  here 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.  And  for  that  we  claim  we  are  most 
unselfish  about  it.  and  pray  and  hop)e  that  other  countries  may 
copy.  All  we  do  is  to  let  every  man  and  woman  have  a  say  in  their 
own  government,  and  we  have  eliminated  artificial  stimulus  of 
hatred.    That  Is  New  York  City's  contribution  to  the  world's  fair. 

And  now.  Mr.  Whalen.  please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  mayor 
tmd  through  him  of  the  people  of  this  city  to  you  for  the  direc- 
tion, and  to  you  men  out  there  who  built  this  fair — go  our  thanks 
and  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  always  welcome  to  New  York  City.  In 
fact,  you  belong  here.  And  I  know  that  your  greatest  thrill  must 
have  been  this  morning  as  you  were  received  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  waited  your  arrival  and  cheered  you  on 
the  way  to  this  fair. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  and  should  give  thanks  that  we  are 
living  in  a  country  that  reftises  to  admit  that  out  of  all  the 
marvelous  things  that  you  will  find  in  this  fair  it  Is  Impossible 
for  men  and  women  to  live  properly.  Yet  the  United  States  has 
another  exhibit,  not  necessarily  found  In  the  various  halls,  and 
that  is  that  in  periods  where  other  countries  were  suffering  we 
built  and  constructed  an  Ideal  thoroughout  the  United  States  of 
the  vision  and  the  dignity  of  the  leader  of  the  Republic. 

Finally.  New  York  City  will  welcome  otir  visitors  with  open  arms 
not  only  today,  the  opening  of  the  fair,  but  aU  through  the  fair 
and  every  day  thereafter.  The  city  of  today  greets  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Sib  Louis  Bkalk,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.  E.. 

Commissioner  General  for  His  Majestts  Government  vs  the 
Untted  Kingdom  for  the  New  York  World's  Pair  1939,  Elected 
to  Represent  the  Commissioners  General  of  the  Participating 
Foreign   Govsrnments 

I  have  the  great  honor,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  commemorat- 
ing the  inauguration— 150  years  ago— of  the  beloved  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  whose  great  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
all  peoples  have  benefited,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  com- 


missioners general  to  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  and  In  their  name 
to  say,  first,  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  fair  and  with  their  officials,  and  how  much  we  have 
appreciated  theu^  cooperation  and  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  bae 
prevaUed  In  all  our  relations. 

Speaking  with  even  greater  emphasis,  I  must  then  express  the 
pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  fair  at 
being  associated  with  the  people  of  the  United  Statjes  of  America 
In  this  event  of  world-wide  significance. 

SnfCnUTT  IN  EESPONSES  ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Invited  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  come  to  New  York  to  play  each  their  part  In  this  historic 
parade  of  national  achievement:  they  have  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  to  his  gracious  Invitation. 

There  are  here  represented  nearly  60  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
E\ery  country,  deeply  sensible  of  the  privilege  of  participation,  is 
seeking  to  make  fully  and  faithfully  a  contrlbuUon.  national  and 
patriotic.  It  Is  true,  but  a  contribution  worthy  of  this  great  occa- 
sion based  on  friendship  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation— a  contribution  which  shall  play  a  real  and  Important  part 
in  the  magnificent  International  pageant  which  Is  now  spread 
before  us. 

The  word  "friendship"  denotes  exactly  and  fsdthfully  the  spirit 
of  foreign  participation  at  the  World's  Pair,  and  I  am  p>ersuaded 
that  the  spirit  of  friendship  Inspires  all  who  are  here  responsible 
for  any  form  of  participation  and  wUl  equally  animate  aU  who  come 
as  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  i 

an  "outstanding  achievement"  j 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  able  to  make  a  torn-  through  the 
fairgrounds  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  weeks  will  have  been 
given  a  sure  promise  of  a  beauty  which  will  gladden  the  eye  and 
heart  of  every  visitor.  The  majestic  scale  of  the  fair,  the  bold  con- 
ception of  lU  planning,  and  the  masterly  execution  of  the  work, 
both  in  building  and  landscaping,  have  Insured  an  outstanding 
achievement. 

The  fair  was  designed  to  show  the  advancement  of  human  welfare 
and  the  creation  of  a  better  and  more  abundant  life,  and  Its  cre- 
ators have  never  faltered  In  their  steadfast  purpose  of  pointing  the 
way  to  a  finer  world  of  the  future.  In  that  purpose  the  foreign 
cotmtrles  pso^lcipating  have  Joined  wholeheartedly;  bo  that,  In  very 
truth,  the  New  York  World's  Pair  cannot  fall  to  be  an  Instrument 
of  the  highest  value  in  Increasing  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

With  our  highest  esteem  we.  the  commissioners  general,  salute 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  wish 
them  every  success  In  this  great  enterprise. 


Address  bt  Hon.  Grover  A.  Whalen.  President,  New  York  World's 

Pais  1939 

That  the  world  of  tomorrow  might  not  catch  us  unawares  we 
have  seen  fit  to  create  the  New  York  World's  Fair  as  an  adventure 
along  the  frontiers  of  progress  and  world  understanding. 

On  opening  day,  April  30.  1939.  we  have  here,  within  the  confines 
of  a  mere  1.216-acre  tract,  a  fabulous  display  of  works  representing 
man's  highest  accomplishments.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
moment  Is  one  of  deepest  solemnity  as  we  gather  here  for  a  moment 
of  benediction  upon  what  has  been  done  and  with  a  prayer  in  our 
hearts  for  what  can  be  done. 

These  have  t>een  called  "magic  acres."  We  are  here  to  regard 
them  as  modem  acres,  expressive  not  only  of  the  scintillating  minds 
of  America,  as  projected  Into  tomorrow,  but  as  an  expression  from 
almost  all  of  the  world  that  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  America 
are  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  on  these  grounds  the  assurance  that  the  equipment  and 
knowledge  of  today,  when  alined  by,  and  with,  man's  better  nature, 
constitute  the  only  alliance  upon  which  Divine  Providence  will 
smile  and  lend  spiritual  aid. 

Let  our  chief  concern  be,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  see,  and  come  to  know,  what  has  been  wrought 
here. 

Tbese  works  around  about  us  shall  speak  for  themselves.  Their 
money  cost  has  been  great,  but  it  is  not  their  money  cost  that  makes 
them  great.  Rather  Is  It  that  they  represent  almost  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  man  has  produced  since  history  began — that  they  sample 
the  best  of  man's  creative  talent — that  they  spring  from  the  surge 
within  him  toward  betterment  of  existing  conditions — and  that 
they  lend  concrete  evidence  of  faith  in  the  futiire  and  of  courage 
to  go  on  In  the  face  of  many  doctrines  of  futility. 

representative  of  ICANY  LANDS       ' 

Like  these  very  ceremonies  In  the  court  of  peace,  by  which  we 
officially  open  the  International  exposition,  the  fair  is  the  expression 
of  many  minds  and  the  work  of  many  hands  of  60  nations.  On 
behalf  of  the  exp)08ition.  Innumerable  men  and  women  of  all 
nations,  creeds,  colors,  and  stations  of  life  have  given  their  best. 

Young  people  built  this  fair;  people  yoxmg  in  spirit  and  with  the 
faith  and  courage  of  youth.  They  have  dared  to  adventure  along 
the  frontiers  of  modem  thought,  modem  production,  and  modem 
science,  which  take  the  place  of  geographic  frontiers  known  to  our 
forefathers. 

Many  a  man  is  ready  to  admit  that  with  the  buUding  of  the  fair 
he  has  grown  In  mental  and  spiritual  stature. 

Let  any  man  who  has  directly  or  Indirectly  taken  part  In  the 
creation  of  this  exposition  say  to  himself.  "Of  the  fair  I  am  proud, 
but  I  am  more  protid  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  said  It 
couldn't  be  done." 
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The  New  York  World's  Fair  was  conceived  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  city  whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  caught  up  by  the  American 
people  as  providing  expression  for  the  past  150  years  of  their  en- 
deavor and  of  their  Ideals  for  the  years  to  come.  Because  there  Is 
contagion  In  the  vitality  and  Ideals  of  the  American  people,  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  turn  accepted  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
as  the  means  of  fostering  a  philosophy  of  unselfishness,  which  alone 
can  bring  to  us  an  era  of  prosperous  happiness  and  harmony  among 
men. 

Thus  It  is  that  we  meet  here   today  as  a  congress  of  nations 

Intent  on  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Even  on  the  opening  day  of  the  fair  It  Is  obvious  that  the  expo- 
sition is  a  stimulant  administered  to  world  thought  of  conscien- 
tious and  EClentlflc  development  of  all  man's  economic  and  social 
resources.  The  fair  demonstrates  the  world's  willingness  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  Individual  living  and  all  the  potentials  of 
world  peace.  The  fair  represents  the  need  man  has  for  construc- 
tive work  to  occupy  his  mind  and  hands.  And  let  It  be  remem- 
bered that  when  man  does  not  build  he  destroys.  If  only  time. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  more  hopeful 
picture  than  the  one  presented  here  during  the  past  year.  These 
acres  have  seen  no  strife.  They  have  seen  exemplary  cooperation 
among  individuals,  among  industries,  among  States,  and  among 
nations.  If  the  buildings,  exhibits,  and  surroundings  be  considered 
as  "lessons"  or  "words,"  thev  are  words  to  take  with  all  seriousness, 
for  behind  them  are  the  ideals  and  prayers  of  90  percent  of  the 
globe's  pxjpulation. 

~^--The  fair  faces  the  rising  sun.  We  have  not  been  tmaware  of 
what  ha.s  taken  place  in  the  world  or  what  Is  taking  place  in  the 
world.  To  us  was  entrusted  the  vision  of  an  International  exposi- 
tion that  might  turn  the  course  of  humanity  into  easier  high- 
roads We  looked  deep  into  human  history,  less  for  precedent 
than  for  guidance  along  new  ways.  If  we  found  it  necessary  to 
violate  many  precedents,  we  did  so  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
In  that  ver'-  violation  lay  the  way  to  true  progress. 

We  looked  back  through  150  years  of  progress  in  business,  indus'^ry, 
the  arts,  and  social  life,  not  merely  to  commemorate  that  period 
but  that  we  might  bu'.ld  more  wisely  toward  the  future.  We  have 
made  tremendous  strides  since  George  Washington  was  inaugurated 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  but  we  should  not  rest  con- 
tent on  our  laurels  of  the  moment.  We  shall  go  forward  If  we  but 
maintain  our  faith  and  courage  and  hold  to  the  high  ideals  that 
have  guided  us  in  the  past. 

PROMISE   HELD   IN  THEME 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  theme  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
was  first  promulgated,  v/e  announced  that  we  would: 

•••  •  •  gather  together  the  genius  and  the  imagination  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  formulate  replies  to  the  living  questions  of 
cur  age  which  clamored  for  answers  from  living  men  and  women." 

The  theme   as  announced  at  that  early  day,  continues: 
-      "We  are  convinced  that  the  potential  assets,  material,  and  spirit- 
ual of  our  country  are  such  that  if  readily  used  they  will  make  for 
a  general  public  good  such  as  has  never  before  been  known. 

"In  order  to  make  its  contribution  toward  this  process  the  fair 
will  show  the  most  promising  developments  of  production,  service, 
and  social  factors  of  the  present  day  in  relation  to  their  bearing 
en  the  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     •     •     • 

"Thus,  m  presenting  a  new  lay-out  for  a  richer  life,  the  fair  will 
not  only  predict  but  may  even  dictate  the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

How  well  we  have  carried  out  our  trust  since  these  words  were 
written  in  1936  the  world  may  judge  during  1939. 

The  events  of  the  past  3  years  since  that  theme  was  written  have 
neither  tampered  with  the  Ideals  of  the  fair  nor  dampened  the 
ardor  of  its  creators.  Rather  have  they  contrived  to  set  the  Inter- 
national exposition  in  perspective  by  setting  It  in  contrast. 

The  exposition,  as  open  today,  demonstrates  the  will  toward  even- 
tual coojaeratlon  among  nations,  using  the  tools  of  peace,  namely, 
the  ways  and  products  of  business  and  Industry,  of  architecture 
and  art.  of  education  and  science. 

The  many  buildings  and  exhibits,  as  presented  in  their  splendid 
surroundings,  represent  a  new  display  technique.  It  Is  true,  but 
infinitely  beyond  that  they  represent  the  new  attitude  of  industries 
and  nations  toward  their  world-wide  social  obligations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  thinking  mind  about  the  future. 
We  have  in  the  world  today  startling  examples  of  the  destruction 
that  may  be  worked  by  man's  will.  Fortunate  Is  It  Indeed,  then, 
that  we  have  here  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  a  Joyful  display  of 
man's  nature  at  work  toward  the  goal  of  true  utility  and  true 
beauty,  be  these  of  some  such  product  as  a  lowly  carpet  sweeper  or 
some  such  lofty  concept  as  a  social  order  typified  by  peace. 

CHOICE    OF    PATHS    OPEN 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  There  is  a  choice  of  paths  obviously 
open  to  us.  Who.  other  than  those  shackled  by  pure  emotion,  can 
hesitate  over  taking  the  high  road  for  which  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  is  a  blueprint,  a  blueprint  drawn  by  60  nations  In  the  manner 
of  science  Inspirited   with  humanity. 

We  must  not  pause  long  for  words  at  the  crossroads,  for  while 
words  are  good,  examples  are  more  effective.  Let  us  continue 
with  marketing  and  using  the  knowledge  we  already  have.  Use 
of  that  knowledge  will  speedily  bring  us  greater  knowledge  for 
our  avall^ln  what  Creorge  Washington  called  the  "discernment  and 
piusult  of  the  public  good." 
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Wash!  igton 


The  fair  commemorates  the  one 
sarv  of  Washington's  inauguration 
States.     While  en   route   from   Mou 
scene   of   the   inaugural,   Mr.   Washi    . 
trustees  and  faculty  of  the  University 
the  President-elect  wrote: 

"I  can  see  hopes     •     •     •     that 
enlightened  era.     The  same  unremitting 
all   the   blasting  storms  of  war,   c; 
flourish  In  America,  will  doubtless 
when  they  shall  have  been  sufflclei|tly 
rays  of  peace." 

We  have  here  at  the  New  York  V  orld 
of  our  progress  toward  the  "maturi  y 
They  clearly  show  that  we  have  kr  * 
The  accomplishments  of  a  century 
to  inspire  creation  of  an  intei 
turn,  renew  faith,  courage,  and 

We  may  not  rest  until  the  lessons 
have  become  examples  of  benefits 


lundred  and  fiftieth  annlver- 

.  first  President  of  the  United 

t  Vernon   to  New  York   City. 

was   addressed   by    "the 

of  Pennsylvania."    In  reply. 


we  are  at  the  eve  of  a  very 
exertions,  which,  under 

the  arts  and  sciences  to 
ring  them  nearer  to  maturity 

Invigorated  by  the  milder 

_'s  Fair  exhibits  on  display 

•  mentioned  by  Washington. 

faith  with  our  Constitution. 

I  nd  a  half  have  been  sufficient 

intemat|Dnal   exposition  that   shall,   in 

for  all  mankind. 

of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
civilization. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Herbert  H.  LehmaJi 
OF  New  York,  Dedicating  the 
INGTON   BY   James  Earle  Phaser 
Worlds  Fair,  1939,  New  York 
On   this  very  day  and  in  this  v 
Washington  was  inaugurated  as  th 
States.     He  was  a  great  soldier  wh 
nized  throughout  the  world;  he  was 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  of 
man  whose  leadership  his  fellows 
served  his  country  as  well  in  peace 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  " 
because  of  his  accomplishments, 
cause  of  his  character  that  he  has 
beyond.  I  believe,  any  other 
soldier,  more  t^an  a  wise  statesma 
loyal,  humble,  courageous,  and 

There  may  or  may  not  be  hlstor  c 
tree  incident,  but  it  is  told  and 
symbol    of    Washington's    .sterling 
divided  his  food  with  a  drummer 
urged  no  man  to  go  where  he  w 
like    to   recall    the   picture   of   Was! 
Tliere  he  stood  erect,   braving  the 
talnty  and  danger,  amidst  his  tro 
him  returning   to   Mount   Vernon 
of  the  Presidency  and  thereafter 
humble  capacity. 

We  do  not  recall  Washington  so 
but  as  a  man  farsighted  enough  to 
follows  even  to  this  day.     Rejecti: 
new  Nation  a  democracy  in  which 
ernment.     Never  a  politician.  Was 
the  political  thought  of  many  div 
common  channel   dedicated  to  thi 
He  gave  us  national  pride,  yet 
quest   or   imperialism.     He   gave   ui 
defend   our  Nation  and  our  home 
to  hate  aggression  and  national 
The  things   that   made  Wash 
make  for  greatness  today   wherev(  r 
it  is  a  greatness  that  is  limited  to 
cannot  all  be  in  high  places.     But 
canism   and   real   citizenship, 
was  a  real  American:    not  a  real 
Let  us  then,  in  dedicating  this 
the  principles  for  which  George 
he   lived.     Those   principles — lo 
erty — are  Just  as  true  a  way  of 
ago. 


,  THE  Governor  of  the  State 
Statue  of  George  Wash- 
constitution  Mall,  New  York 
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Report  of  Ceremonies  at 
George  Washington  as  First 
Under  the  CoNSTrrxmoN 


Reenac  "MENT 


(Article  from  the  New 
Washington    Inauguhal    Is 
Scene  of   1789  Is  e:n acted — S 
Dtdicated  by  Lehman  as 
ExHXBiTED — One  Hundred  and 
Concludes  Portrayal  of  the 


The    great    event    In    American 
officially  commemorates — the  one 
of   George  Washington's   lnaugur4t 
United  States — was  reenacted  on 
Impressive    pageant   that    brought 
spectators  new  £ind  hearty  proof 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  presence  of  Governor  Lefman 
Ing  68-foct  statue  of  Washington 
of  costumed  figtires  from  the  stately 


Cr-Y 

!ry  city  150  years  ago  George 
first  President  of  the  United 
__  military  genius  was  recog- 
a  wealthy  landowner  who  had 
lis  neighbors;  he  was  a  states- 
were  glad  to  follow.     He  had 
.  as  he  had  in  war. 
Yashingtoo  is  dear  to  us  only 
as  they  were.     It  was  be- 
the  affection  of  the  Nation, 
He  was  more  than  a  great 
or  rich  landowner.    He  was  a 
_  man. 

truth  in  the  popular  cherry- 
retold  by  a  grateful  people  as  a 
fionesty.      At    Valley    Forge    he 
boy.  and  on  the  battlefield  he 
not  dare  to  go  himself.    We 
ington   crossing   the    Delaware. 
winter  elements,  facing  uncer- 
We  finally  like  to  think  of 
ifter   laying   down   the   burdens 
ea  jerly  serving  his  community  in 

much  as  a  brilliant  statesman 
plot  a  course  that  his  country 
a  crown,  he  secured  for  the 
all  would  have  a  voice  in  gov- 
still  was  able  to  direct 
<  rgent  political  groups  into  one 
general  good  of  his  coimtry. 
de\^loped  in  us  a  distrust  of  con- 
an  vmdying  determination  to 
with   unswerving  loyalty,   but 
selfishness. 
Washin^on   great  are   the  things  that 
they  are  found.     Sometimes 
a  small  sphere  of  life,  since  we 
ilways  it  makes  for  true  Amerl- 
Wa  ihington   was   great   because   he 
merican  because  he  was  great, 
^atue.  dedicate  ourselves  also  to 
Washington  fought  and  by  which 
,    Justice,    tolerance,    and    lib- 
today  as  they  were   150  years 
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of  THE  Inauguration  of 

FllESIDENT    of    the   UNITED    STATES 
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REEN  kCTED     AT     THE     FAIR INAUGURAL 

T^  ruE  OF  George  Washington  Is 
Thoc  sands  Look   On — Coach   to  Be 
F  tFTiETH   Anniversary   Ceremony 
Trip  Prom  Mount  Vernon 
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ion    as   first   President    of    the 

Constitution  Mall  yesterday  in  an 

from   thousands   of    applauding 

tliat  Washington  still  lives  in  the 


who  dedicated  the  impos- 

hat  dominates  the  Mall,  a  group 
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wltb  lilstorical  fidelity  the  ceremony  that  took  place  in  front  of 
the  present  Subtreasury  Building  on  Wall  Street  exactly  150  years 
ago. 

The  ceremonies  ended  a  pageant  that  began  2  weeks  ago  at  the 
door  of  the  historic  manor  at  Mount  Vernon.  Va.  On  that  day 
Denys  Wortman,  artist  and  cartoonist,  stepped  from  the  mansion, 
a  reincarnated  General  Washington,  and  embarked  on  an  8-day 
ride  by  coach  and  horse  to  New  York. 

His  160 -year-old  colonial  coach,  drawn  by  four  bay  horses,  clat- 
tered through  the  fair  grounds  yesterday  afternoon  in  an  incon- 
gruous contrast  to  the  streamlined  setting  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. At  the  base  of  the  huge  statue  the  general  and  his  costumed 
party  stepped  out  of  their  coach  and  out  of  the  past,  and  General 
Washington  took  the  oath  as  President,  reading  again  his  inaugural 
address. 

BAND  SALUTES  NEW  PRXSmCNT 

A  roll  of  drums  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  smartly 
attired  Seventh  Regiment  Band  saluted  the  new  President:  a  guard 
of  honor  presented  arms;  and  some  8.000  onlookers  who  had 
crowded  Into  the  small  plaza  now  known  as  Washington  Square 
cheered  wildly. 

Governor  Lehman  and  Grover  Whalen,  president  of  the  Fair 
Corporation,  hastened  to  congratulate  President  Washington,  and 
the  Governor  then  formally  dedicated  the  statue,  in  which  he 
said  that  Washington  "gave  us  an  undying  determination  to  de- 
fend our  Nation  and  our  homes  with  unswerving  loyalty,  but  to 
hate  aggression  and  national  selfishness." 

"The  things  that  made  Washington  great,"  the  Governor  said, 
"are  the  things  that  make  for  greatness  today  wherever  they  are 
found.  Sometimes  it  is  a  greatness  that  is  limited  to  a  small 
sphere  of  life,  since  we  cannot  all  be  in  high  places.  But  always 
It  makes  for  true  Americanism  and  real  citizenship.  Washington 
was  great  because  he  was  a  real  American;   not  a  real  American 

because  he  was  great."  ^      *      -  .^^^ 

Participants  In  the  exercises  included  several  descendants  of  per- 
sons who  figured  in  the  original  inaugural  ceremonies.  Robert 
R.  Livingston  who,  as  chancelor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  to  Washington  in  1789.  was  Im- 
personated yesterday  by  a  descendant  of  the  same  name. 

aide    in    ATTENDANCE 

The  general  was  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Col.  David  Hum- 
phreys; by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
eress-  and  by  his  servant,  "Billy,"  ail  of  whom  made  the  ride  by 
coach  from  Mount  Vernon.  They  were  Impersonated  by  Laurens 
M  Hamilton  a  direct  descendant  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
represented  Colonel  Humphreys;  Dr.  WUUam  S.  Horton.  ot  Lyn- 
brook.  Long  Island,  as  Mr.  Thompson;  and  by  Marshall  Thomas. 
Negro  waiter  at  the  Century  Club,  who  enacted  the  role  of  '  BlUy 

They  had  arrived  in  New  York  by  barge  from  Elizabeth.  N.  J., 
last  Monday,  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  original  arrival, 
and  following  the  precedent  he  set  150  years  ago,  they  devoted  a 
week  to  a  round  of  ceremonies  In  the  city. 

Yesterday  they  were  guests  of  Messmore  Kendall,  president  gen-, 
eral  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fairway  Yacht  Club,  and  they  came  to 
the  fair  grounds  by  speedboat  from  the  club's  pier  on  the  Hudson 
River.    Their  coach  was  brought  to  the  grounds  by  an  Army  motor 

vbh 

While  the  party  prepared  for  the  ceremonies  In  a  hide-out  on 
the  fair  grounds,  detachments  of  National  Guardsmen  and 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  permanenUy  attached  to  Camp 
George  Washington  at  the  fair  grounds  formed  a  guard  of  honor 
beside  the  statue.  The  Seventh  Regiment  Band  served  as  the 
representative  of  all  New  York  NaUonal  Guard  bands. 
wears  stnr  or  black  velvet 

General  Washington  wore  a  magnificent  suit  of  black  velvet,  a 
white  lace  Jabot  around  his  throat,  and  a  black  three-cornered 
hat.  His  suit  was  embellished  with  silver  buttons  and  he  wore 
silver  buckles  on  his  knee  breeches  and  his  shoes.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  powdered  white  wig. 

The  other  participants  in  the  ceremony,  all  In  authentic  cos- 
tume, included  Francis  Parsons  Webb  as  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Webb. 
commander  of  the  famous  Third  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army;  Cortlandt  Otis  as  Samuel  Otis,  first  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  L.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  as  John  Adams,  first 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  Arthur  Benson  as  Judge  Egbert 
Benson,  first  Attorney  General.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Members  of  both  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Oonstltutional 
Convention;  and  George  V.  Henry  as  Richard  Henry  Lee,  first  United 
States  Senator  frt»n  Virginia. 

All  of  these  are  descendants  of  the  persons  whom  they  portrayed 
yesterday. 

Chancelor  Livingston  read  the  oath,  and  the  general  repeated  it 
after  him.  his  left  hand  on  a  huge  crimson-bound  Bible  and  his 
right  hand  upraised. 

"Long  live  George  Washington.  President  of  ttie  United  States," 
loudly  Intoned  the  chancelor  at  the  conrfuslon  of  the  ceremony. 
The  crowd  roared,  "Hurray  for  George."  The  trumpets  rang  out, 
and  the  drums  rolled. 

The  160-year-old  coach,  a  treasured  possesmon  of  the  Pranklln 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  wHl  be  on  exhibition  throughout  the 
fair  in  Washington  HalL 
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HON.  SAM  HOBBS     1 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11.1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  DECEMBER  22,  1985 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  December  22.  1935: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  22,  1935] 
TowNSEiro    Thiory    Collapsed    in    1793 — French    FoREBtrNNia    or 
Modern  Plan  Is  Discovixed  Wrwip  in  Form  or  Pitblic  Decree — 
Full  Pensions  Ajtee  70 — Bxrr  No  One  ETver  REcrnrn)  One  Bk- 

CAUSE    CUEBENCT    INFLATION    LCO    TO    COUP    OF    NaPOLSOM 

A  historic  forerunner  of  the  Townsend  plan  was  discovered  here 
yesterday  in  a  document  142  years  old.  It  was  a  product  of  tlie 
French  Revolution. 

The  document  is  an  official  copy  of  "Decree  1161  of  the  National 
Convention.  June  28,  1793.  the  second  year  of  the  French  Re- 
public." 

It  begins:  "The  National  Convention,  having  heard  the  report 
of  its  committee  on  public  relief,  decrees  as  follows:" 

For  destitute  old  age  it  provides: 

"The  indigent  aged  will  be  relieved  when  age  no  longer  permits 
them  to  earn  enough  for  their  needs.  Since  the  aid  whicli  the 
nation  owes  to  the  aged  should  be  based  on  their  need.  It  will 
Increase  as  their  strength  dlminUhee. 

"A  citizen  whose  strength  is  prematurely  exhausted  and  wtio 
Is  In  need  may  claim  relief  by  producing  certificates  from  two 
health  officers  and  the  relief  agency.  Otherwise  he  will  be  pre- 
siuned  to  be  completely  able  to  support  himself  until  he  is  60. 

BASED  ON  a  day's  PAY 

"The  aid  will  consist  of  a  subsistence  allowance,  exempt  from 
any  drawback  or  attachment  and  not  suspendable,  at  an  annvial 
rate  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  higher  relief  swlminlstration  every 
2  years,  based  on  the  price  of  a  day's  work.  The  maximum  aid 
may  not  In  any  division  of  the  republic  exceed  120  Uvres  a  year." 

The  French  livre,  which  later  collapsed  under  Inflation  and  made 
way  for  the  franc,  had  already  begtin  to  disintegrate  when  this 
relief  decree  was  enacted;  consequently  its  real  purchasing  power 
was  uncertain.  Research  Indicates,  however,  that  120  livres  an- 
nually in  1793  would  have  a  present  pxirchasing  power  of  about 
$120. 

"This  pension,"  the  decree  continues,  "will  have  three  periods: 
When  the  aged  arrives  at  his  sixtieth  year,  the  pension  will  com- 
mence at  half-rate;  at  his  sixty-fifth  year.  It  will  reach  two-ttiirds; 
and  after  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  wiU  receive  the  full  current 
relief  rate." 

The  pensioner  had  the  option  of  receiving  his  subsistence  allow- 
ance in  his  own  home  or  the  home  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  he 
could  retire  to  a  public  institution.  In  the  institution,  he  might 
not  be  put  to  any  gainful  work  for  the  nation,  "nevertheless  there 
shall  be  made  available  for  him.  if  he  sees  fit.  the  means  of  occu- 
pying himself  in  the  mtinner  most  suitable  to  his  interests  and 
abilities;  and  the  product  of  this  voltintary  activity  will  belong  en- 
tirely to  him."  I 

PAYMENTS   IN   ADVANCE 

Payments  were  decreed  quarterly  "and  always  In  advance." 

Pensioners  under  this  act  were  reqxiired  to  wait  2  months  after 
application,  while  their  names  were  posted  publicly  In  the  locality, 
so  that  any  citizen  knowing  their  condition  might  have  time  to 
"make  any  remarks  that  seemed  proper  to  them,  if  they  were  willing 
to  set  them  down  in  writing." 

After  hearing  the  applicant,  the  general  councU  of  the  arrondlflBe- 
ment  (township  or  borough)  determined  whether  he  was  to  be  put 
on  the  relief  list. 

This  plan,  which  disappeared  with  the  collapse  of  the  French 
currency  and  the  seizure  of  power  by  Napoleon,  was  considerably 
milder  than  the  Townsend  plan.  The  French  revolutionaries  did 
not  retire  their  aged  completely  until  the  age  of  70,  whereas  the 
Townsend  plan  proposes  to  do  it  at  60.  The  Prench  provided  an 
annual  maximimi  equivalent  to  $120,  compared  with  the  annual 
maximiun  of  $2,400  under  the  Townsend  plan. 

Both  plans  have  in  common  the  idea  of  a  maxlmvun  and  the 
admission  that  the  real  yield  of  the  oid-age  pension  la  prol>- 
lematlc.  The  French  plan,  recognizing  what  was  happeiUng  to  the 
currency,  provided  for  a  revision  of  the  pension  to  keep  It  In 
accord  with  the  price  of  a  day's  labor.  The  Townsend  plan  pro- 
poses to  finance  its  pensions  by  taxes  on  sales,  on  Incomes,  gUXm, 
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and  Inheritances,  and  while  It  names  a  $2,400  tnazimiini  It  pro- 
vides that  the  sum  actually  paid  out  will  be  a  pro  rata  share  of 
whatever  these  tJixes  yield,  divided  among  all  the  pensioners. 
The  French  made  no  mention  of  sources  of  the  pension  fund. 

The  French  set  the  word  "maximum"  In  italic  tjrpe  in  the  plan 
of  the  revolution.  In  1793  it  was  the  lavorite-  word  of  the  legis- 
lators of  the  new  National  Convention.  They  spent  most  of  that 
year  decreeing  the  maximum  prices  at  which  the  necessities  of 
life  could  be  sold,  to  keep  the  cost  oi  living  from  rising  out  of 
the  workman's  reach  as  the  Inflated  currency  sank. 

These  laws,  commonly  termed  "The  Maximum"  by  historians, 
cither  paralyzed  the  supply  of  necessities  or  drove  it  underground, 
where  "The  Maximum"  was  disregarded  In  sales  at  the  risk  of  the 
guillotine. 

Within  2  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  collapse  of  the 

currency  and  the  disorders  of  the  disillvisioned  public  led  Napoleon 
to  give  theni  his  first  "whiff  of  grape"  in  1795  and  to  seize  power 
def^tely  in  1799. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Mining  Problems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Thursday.  May  11,1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PHOENIX      (ARIZ)      GAZETTE 
LETTER  PROM  A  SMALL-CLAIM  OWNER 


AND 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  also  a 
letter  from  a  small-claim  owner,  each  dealing  with  certain 

aspects  of  mining  problems.  I  present  the  editorial  first,  as 
it  proposes  to  facilitate  mining  development  by  changes  in 
S.  E.  C.  and  R.  F.  C.  regulations  to  make  it  easier  for  capital 
to  be  obtained.  I  am  absolutely  positive  that  the  writer  cf 
this  guest  editorial  has  projjerly  diagnosed  the  situation  and 
that  is  the  greatest  need  to  help  a  sick  industry  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Following  is  W.  C.  Broadgate's 
editorial: 

[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)   Gazette) 

KTLP    THE    SMAIX-BAINE    OPERATORS! 

(By  W.  C.  Broadgate.  Prescott) 

The  rugged  lndlviduall5m  of  the  typical  small  mining  man  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  asked  little  from  the 
Federal  Government,  gotten  nothing,  and  is  seldom  heard  to 
complain.  It  is  high  time  he  raised  his  voice  and  got  something 
done  for  that  sorely  neglected  citizen,  the  "forgotten  miner." 

The  development  of  small  mining  properties  has  practically 
ceased,  large  mining  operations  are  being  stifled,  and  in  conse- 
quence, taxes  from  this  source  are  rapidly  failing  and  the  average 
citizen  is  feeling  this  in  his  own  increased  taxes  without  knowiiig 
the  reason. 

Government  regulations  and  the  psychology  of  instability  have 
choked  off  the  small  speculative  money  which  developed  the  mines 
of  the  nineties  and  which  was  still  available  up  to  the  war.  This  was 
the  money  which  did  the  Initial  work  on  mining  prospects,  re- 
paired caved  tunnels  and  shafts,  dewatered  workings  for  sampling 
and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  enabled  the  small  miner  to  oper- 
ate, and  resulted  eventually  in  large  producers.  Money  must  again 
be  made  available  for  these  things  if  our  mining  industry  Is  to 
survive . 

The  Arizona  Small  Mine  Ofserators  Association  has  proposed  a 
splendid  plan,  the  appropriate  legislation  for  which  is  now  being 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Congressman  Mtnuxx:Kj  and  which, 
while  it  will  not  cost  »he  peneral  taxpayer  one  penny,  will  restore 
to  the  small  miner  his  palmy  days,  put  mlUionB  of  dollars  into 
immediate  circulation  throughout  the  West,  and  put  to  work  every 
able-bocUed  man  in  the  11  Western  States.  This  is  known  as  the 
Mine  Finance  Commission,  Small  Metal  Mine  Loems,  Class  C,  plan. 

Every  citizen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  State  (and  who 
is  not?)  should  familiarize  himself  immediately  with  this  plan  and 
give  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Association  every  conceiv- 
able aid  In  having  this  n\easure  enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress.     Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

As  I  have  so  often  remarked,  there  are  many  problems 
crying  out  for  solution,  and  I  fear  that  what  we  have  thus 
far  done  is  scarcely  scratching  the  surface.    During  the  last 


2  years  I  have  urged  the  Hous< 
mining-claim-assessment  work 
O'Connor  of  Montana  has 
of  the  adverse  action  of  the 
tude  of  Members  in  this  body 
against  its  enactment.    Howevir 
ship  to  know  how  one  Arizona 
hence  I  am  enclosing  his  letter 


to  extend  a  moratorium  on 
This  session  Congressman 
intrdduced  such  a  bill,  but  in  view 
ot^er  body  and  the  known  atti- 
I  feel  that  the  chances  are 
I  would  like  the  member- 
claim  owner  feels  about  it. 
The  letter  foUows: 

(  ;ave  Creek.  Ariz.,  May  6,  1939. 


Ca  '6 
d(  siring 


minJ  3g 


h<ldi 


Representative  John  R.  MtiFDOCK, 
House  of  Representatives,  Was  i 

My  De.«  Mr.  Muhdock:  The 
Mine  Owners,  goes  on  record  as 
rlum  on  assessment  work  on 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
of  form.    No  real  work  is  done, 
inconvenience  and  penalty  to  the 

Due  to  depression.  8.  E.  C.  re 
practically  no  opportunities  have 
or  interesting  capital  in  them  durfag 
the  present  owners  have  considerat  le 
and  hard  work  tied  up  in  their 
anything  at  all  for  their  past 
for  awhile  longer. 

These  claim  owners  have  all  beer 
ing  claims  for  fabulous  prices  and 
or  lease  their  claims  for  whatever 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owner 
is  invariably  optimistic  and  puts 
to  eliminate  any  chance  of  capita: 
him  to  develop  it. 

There  is  not  one  unpatented  m 
any  cash  value  whatsoever.  The 
penditure  with  high  risk  of  loss  to 
flted  by  $100  of  assessment  work 
atically  done  over  a  period  of 

Another  thing — in  this  day  of 
practically  no  personal  endeavor 
cator.    He  drives  out  to  the  claim 
for  an  hour  or  so.  dreams  of  great 
exalted  by  his  sweatless  effort,  tur4s 
his  home.     If  he  moves  any  rock 
his  pants  when  he  accidentally 
hill. 

So  why  not  let  the  poor  devil 
for  awhile  longer? 

Respectfully  yours. 


ai  sessment  work  is  only  a  matter 

It  amounts  to  only  a  kind  of 

aim  holder. 

gJlations,  general  conditions,  etc.. 

Existed  for  selling  mining  claims 

the  ijast  few  years.     Many  of 

outlay  of  time,  improvements, 

ings  but  are  unable  to  realize 

unless  they  can  hold  on 


inv^tment 

disillusioned  about  selling  min- 

ire  now  ready  and  willing  to  sell 

hey  can  get. 

I  if  a  newly  located  mining  claim 

aach  a  high  price  on  his  claim  as 

becoming  Interested  in  helpmg 


ir  ing 
ve-y 


yeai  s 


it 

slijs 


UJ 


prosp(  ct 


81 


Words  fail  me  to  present 
portance  of  mining  all  through 
cious  metals — gold  and  silver 
such  as  copper  and  the  stra 
abundance  when   properly 
little  prospecting  done  during 
mines  have  not  been  opened 
by  a  few  great  corporations.    I 
often  disappointed  in  his 
mines  than  have  yet  been 
great  West.    I  am  not  a  minin 
is  a  great  copper  mine  75  or 
road.    Copper  is  indestructible 
added   annually  increases   a 
abroad  as  scrap  copper.    So 
not  only  in  war  but  in  peace, 
trades,  that  I  feel  it  is 
to  conserve  our  copper.    We 
voice  attempting  to  persuade  u 
of  conservation.    The  same 
manganese,  I  feel  sure. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
Dodge  Corporation,   esjjecially 
want  to  see  that  sort  of  thing 
we  are  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
prospectors  to  comb  the  hills  in 
lately  introduced  H.  R.  6131  to 
ing.     When  that  is  done  the 
Stock  raising  and  agriculture 
will  flourish.    This  is  the  far- 
West   longs   and  looks   to  th( 
enactment. 


unneces  ;ary 


ington,  D.  C. 
Creek  Council,  Arizona  Small 
-_„  the  extension  of  morato- 
claims  for  the  following  line 


claim  in  a  thousand  that  has 
best  of  them  require  large  ex- 
prove  them.    None  can  be  bene- 
Bven  granting  that  it  Is  system- 


lutomobile  prospectors — there  is 

s  lown  by  a  new  mining  claim  lo- 

Icoks  straight  up  into  the  clouds 

riches  descending  upon  him  and 

around  and  returns  satisfied  to 

all,  he  does  it  with  the  seat  of 

and  slides  down  the  side  of  the 


tha  :  now  holds  the  claims  keep  them 


Altrid  Strong  Lewis. 
Chairman,  (tare  Creek  Council,  A.  S.  M.  O. 


aqequately  the  tremendous  im- 

the  West.     Not  only  the  pre- 

but  even  more  useful  metals, 

egic  minerals,  are  found  in 

searched  for.    There   has  been 

the  last  few  years  and  new 

so  that  the  mining  is  done 

may  be  that  the  prospector  is 

but  unquestionably  greater 

eloped  lie  untouched  in  the 

man,  but  I  know  where  there 

miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 

and  the  supply  that  is  being 

tatal   supply  unless   it  is   sold 

ir  dispensable  is  this  red  metal, 

and  especially  in  the  building 

for  us  to  pretend  to  have 

must  not  listen  to  any  siren 

to  import  copper  on  the  basis 

tjiing  applies  to  tungsten  and 


gr^at  operations  of  the  Phelps- 
near   Morenci.   Ariz.,   and   I 

encouraged.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  encourage  the  old 
search  of  other  mines.  I  have 
bring  about  a  revival  of  min- 

wliole  West  will  arise  like  magic. 

a  Id  every  other  line  of  industry 

reaching  program  for  which  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress   for 
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James  Aloysius  and  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,1929 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BINGHANnXDN  (N.  T.)  PRESS  OP  MAY  4. 

1939 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
Thursday  evening,  May  4,  1939: 

(From  the  Binghaniton  (N.  Y.)  Press  of  May  4.  19391 

JAMES   ALOTSnra    AOT)   THE    PRESIDENCT 

Ever  since  1931  (and  it  started  Just  about  this  time  of  year,  too) 
Postmaster  General  James  AloysJus  Parley  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  wasnt  postmaster  gen- 
eral then  and  John  J.  Raskob  was  Democratic  national  chairman 
with  definite  ideas  as  to  nominees.  But  Jim  Farley  was  a  good 
traveler  a  persuasive  pleader,  an  undiluted  and  undeluded  pro- 
moter of  the  Rooeeveltian  cause  He  traveled,  he  talked  privately, 
he  had  plans  and  speciflcatlons  for  the  then  Governor  of  New 
York  as  the  great  hope  of  Democratic  success  after  the  party  s 
lone  years  in  the  wilderness,  post-Wilson. 

And  so  when  July  of  1932  heated  up  the  streets  of  Chicago,  and 
national  convention  enthusiasm,  there  was  PranKUn  D.  Roosevelt 
with  delegation  votes  which  all  the  champagne  baskets  and 
blendes  of  the  "princes  of  privilege,"  and  all  the  persuasions  of 
the  "stop  Roosevelt"  bloc  could  not  abate  or  alter  by  one  Jot  or 

Will  Rogers  chewing  rum  In  the  press  section  during  that  long 
n*ght  of  crisis  nnd  ballot  which  preceded  the  break-down  of  the 
"stop  Roose\elt"  forces,  called  the  turn  rather  neatiy  when  he 
obfserved  nodding  at  demonstrating  delegates  In  the  aisles  beyond 
the  rail.  "Thev  think  they  know  what  they're  doing  out  there,  but 
the  only  fellow  around  here  who  really  knows  the  answer  is  Jim 
Farley  "  It  turned  out  like  that  when  Je^se  Jones  and  Bill 
McAdoo  came  through  with  the  Texas  and  California  delegations 
early  nert  evening  on  the  Garner  swap.  _.  ^    ^ 

And  after  that,  of  course.  Jim  went  on  doing  quite  a  lot  with  the 
Presidency.  It  was  his  organization  that  elected  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1932.  It  was  he  who  served  as  the  whipping  boy  for  the 
administration  for  the  first  2  years  thereafter.  He  took  it  well  and 
kept  on  snrlling.  until  the  Washington  newspapermen  began  to  dis- 
cover that  even  their  editors  back  home  were  becoming  impressed 
that  as  compared  with  some  other  people  In  the  administration 
James  Aloysius  was  a  quite  regular  fellow. 

But  it  wasnt  until  after  he  had  proven  himself  an  utteriy  reli- 
able political  prophet  In  the  1936  election,  when  hU  organization 
and  management  sent  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  White  House  again  wltto 
all  but  two  States  of  the  Union  that  Mr.  F'arley  actually  moved 
Into  the  political  role  which  he  now  occupies.  The  styles  in  poli- 
tical villains  had  changed,  for  one  thing.  And  there  were  so  many 
broken  promises  around  the  landscape  that  the  weU-known  fldeUty 
of  Jim  Farley's  word  began  to  loom  as  a  tower  of  strength.  He 
never  went  off  the  gold  standard  of  good  faith,  realized  predictions, 

and  fulfllled  promises.  ^   .   .  ,  *». 

That  was  all  in  his  favor.  It  still  Is.  And  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  great  many  Democratic  leaders  began  to  think 
seriously  about  Jim  Parley  for  the  1940  Presidential  nomination 
even  before  last  years  disastrous  Presidential  attempt  at  party 
purge  in  the  senatorial  nomination  campaigns.  Nobody  had  any 
Illusions  about  that  one.  Every  Democratic  leader  In  the  country 
knew  that  In  the  first  place  the  national  chairman  did  not  approve 
of  Presidential  Interference  with  State  nominations,  and  that  as 
between  a  "ves  "  man  and  a  "yes,  but — "  man,  he  preferred  an  able 
Democrat  That  didn't  hurt  Jim  Parley  either.  And  even  when 
he  went  Into  Maryland  with  direct  orders  from  the  President,  his 
friends  in  the  press  section  of  that  Invasion  made  the  picture 
entirely  clear  as  Jim  couldn't  have  done  It  himself. 

So  what  with  one  thing  and  another  there  isn't  any  escaping 
the  fact  that  If  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  finally  ttims  a  deaf  ear 
to  present  supplications  cf  strictly  new  dealers  that  he  run  again, 
against  the  American  tradition,  Mr.  Farley  is  very  much  in  the  spot- 
light as  a  potentiality.  He  probably  realizes  that.  Much  more 
subtle  political  situations  have  been  entirely  clear  to  him. 

Moreover  he  would  be  less  than  the  extremely  able  politico  he  Is, 
and  less  than  the  amazingly  human  and  red-blooded  American  he 
is,  if  he  were  not  Intrigued  by  the  possibilities. 

Of  course  he  can't  say  anything  on  the  subject  for  publication, 
and  not  much  otherwise,  even  to  his  closest  friends,  unless  and 
untU  Mr   Roosevelt  says  sometning  Uke  CalvUi  Coolldge  said  back 


yonder  In  the  Black  HiUs.     Jim  Parley  plays  tbe  game  according 
to  the  rules. 

And  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  Isn't  hearing  ▼hat  » 
great  many  persons  outside  the  White  House  hear  every  day.  The 
very  people  who  are  pressuring  him  to  go  again  wotild  see  to  it  that 
he  dldnt  hear  those  things.  

But  there's  such  a  thing  in  politics  as  gratitude.  The  vaj  least 
Mr.  Roosevelt  cotild  do,  considering  everything  again,  would  be  to 
make  his  decision  known  at  some  reasonably  early  date  if  Mily  to 
avoid  public  and  party  ccoifuslon.  We  have  the  suspicion  that  Jim 
wouldn't  ask  "the  Boss"  to  do  anything  more  than  keep  his  hands 
off. 

But  the  third -termites  wouldn't  want  that.  If  they  cant  con- 
▼ince  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  should  run  again,  they'll  certainly  try 
to  convince  him  that  he  should  go  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  for  some- 
body else.  And  that  somebody  else,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
(present  valuation  69  cents)  won't  be  Jim  Parley!  They  know  what 
he  thinks  of  them,  even  If  he  doesn't  say  so. 

Therein,  however,  lies  his  real  strength  as  a  Presidential  possibil- 
ity. Just  as  the  chances  of  Republican  success  in  1940  lie  largely 
in  the  determination  of  the  strictly  new  dealers  that  if  worst  crmca 
to  worst  they  stiU  won't  take  the  best  man  the  Democratic  Party 
has  to  offer. 

The  Education  Bill 
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Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  Hon.  Joshtta  L.  Johns,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Wisconsin,  over  station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.,  May  9.  1939: 

To   the    radio   audience: 

In  this  my  second  broadcast  over  station  WHA  I  have  chosen 
to  discuss  this  evening  what  Is  known  as  Senate  bUl  1305  and 
House  bill  1735,  known  as  the  education  bill,  introduced  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
through  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  providing  more  effective  programs  of  public  education. 
This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  practically  all  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  some 
misapprehension  as  to  what  position  the  Government  might  take 
so  long  as  it  is  furnishing  a  portion  of  the  funds  as  to  Just  how 
they  should  be  distributed  or  used  In  the  States.  This,  of  course, 
is  shared  only  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  bill 
itself,  because  section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is  to  assist  in  equalizing  educational  opportunilies. 
among  and  within  the  States,  insofar  as  the  grants-m-ald  to  the 
States  are  authorized  wlU  permit,  without  Federal  control  over 
the  educational  policies  of  States  and  localities. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  course  are  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  maintain  local  and  State  initiative  and  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  education  and  to  reserve  explicitly  to  the  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions  the  administration  of  schools.  Including 
Institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  control  over  the 
processes  of  education,  the  control  and  determination  of  curricula 
of  the  schools,  the  methods  of  Instruction  to  be  employed  In 
them,  the  selection  of  personnel  employed  by  the  State  and  Its 
agencies  and  local  school  Jurisdictions,  and  Insofar  as  consistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  made  available  the  deter- 
mination of  the  best  uses  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
act 

It  might  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
becomes  necessary.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  like  myself,  until  I  had  given  this  matter  careftU  study  and 
thotigbt.  do  not  realize  the  conditions  that  exist  in  sonve  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  with  reference  to  the  Inade- 
quacy of  means  for  the  obtaining  of  an  education. 

The  bill,  first  of  all,  is  a  good  one,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, no  less  than  the  States,  has  a  fundamental  Interest  In  the 
education  of  ovir  citizens.  Under  a  democracy,  in  the  final  analysis, 
there  can  be  no  national  progress  except  thrcrugh  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Nation.  The  Ideals 
and  principles  of  American  democracy  call  for  equality  of  oppc»-- 
tunlty.  the  very  foundation  of  which  Is  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. After  a  thorough  study  and  investigation,  this  bill  waa 
mtroduced  on  the  basis  of  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  without 
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a  reasonable  amount  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
support  of  education  there  wo\ald  not  be  the  faintest  hope  that 
any  fair  degree  of  equality  of  opportunity  would  or  could  exist  in 
these  United  States.  This  conclusion  was  reached  as  a  result  of  a 
wide  and  Indefensible  difference  In  educational  opportunity  both 
among  and  within  the  States.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
economic  ability  of  the  States  to  pay  for  educational  services. 
There  are  great  differences  in  the  educational  bxirdens  to  be  borne 
by  the  several  States.  Almost  invariably  the  States  with  the  least 
per  capita  wealth  and  Income  have  the  largest  number  of  children 
in  proportion  to  adult  population.  The  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  the  States  and  local  communities,  has  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  education.  We  must  not  forget  that  we 
have  a  dual  citizenship  in  this  country,  one  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  aa  a  citizen  of  our  own  respective 
State. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  of  the  figures  which  I  am  satisfied 
will  convince  you  of  the  inequalities  that  now  exist  in  educational 
opportunity  among  the  several  States  and  Territories.  For  instance, 
the  average  school  term  ranges  from  nearly  Q'i  months  In  the 
highest  State  down  to  barely  B'i  months  in  the  lowest  States.  The 
average  length  of  term  for  all  rural  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
a  month  less  than  in  urban  schools.  The  average  rural  pupil  in  the 
Nation  attends  schools  less  than  7  months  per  year,  and  In  seven 
States,  with  large  rural  populations,  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  per  year  by  rural  pupils  Is  less  than  6  months.  If  high 
schools  were  universally  available  and  attended,  the  high -school 
enrollment  should  constitute  about  33  Ms  percent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment.  At  the  present  time  In  the  highest  State  the  high- 
school  enrollment  is  now  30.9  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  while 
In  the  lowest  State  It  Is  only  10.6  percent.  On  the  one  hand. 
7  States  have  over  27  percent  of  their  total  enrollment  In  high 
school,  while  on  the  other  hand  8  States  have  less  than  15 
percent  of  their  enrollment  in  high  school. 

It  would  be  surprising,  I  know,  to  the  radio  audience  that  be- 
tween 800.000  and  a  million  children  of  elementary-school  age  are 
not  enrolled  in  school  at  all,  mainly  because  of  lack  of  facilities  in 
many  scattered  rural  areas  that  are  Impoverished  and  isolated. 
For  these  children  freedom  and  opportunity  has  proved  to  be  chiefly 
freedom  and  opijortunlty  to  grow  up  in  Ignorance.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  still  more  Illiterates  than  college  graduates  and 
about  half  as  many  Illiterates  as  high-school  graduates.  There  are 
In  this  country  approximately  3.600.000  totally  illiterate  persons  and 
about  15.000.000  other  adults  who  cannot  read  a  newspaper  nor 
write  a  simple  letter.  In  one  Sta^e  only  0.8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation over  10  years  of  age  are  Illiterate,  while  in  another  State 
14.9  percent  are  Illiterate.  The  first  State  Is  about  three  times  as 
able,  financially,  to  support  schools  as  the  second,  and  spends 
about  three  times  as  much  per  capita  for  education. 

PtTBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  public  library  today  Is  recognized  as  an  important  educa- 
tional agency  in  our  American  democracy.  Among  the  3.100  coun- 
ties In  the  United  States  only  400  have  public  libraries,  and  there 
are  more  than  1,000  without  even  a  town  or  city  library  within 
their  borders.  About  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  access  to  good  libraries,  .\nother  one-third  have  libraries, 
but  very  meager  ones,  chiefly  in  the  smaller  cities  and  larger  towns. 
The  remaining  one-third  have  no  public  libraries  of  any  kind. 
Most  of  these  people  live  in  rural  areas  and  country  towns  in 
every  section  ol  the  Nation.  These  people  constitute  45.000.000 
of  America's  citizens,  of  whom  39.500.000  live  in  rural  areas.  They 
do  not  have  library  services  for  much  the  same  reason  that  they 
do  not  have  adequate  public-school  or  public-health  services, 
namely,  the  poverty  of  local  resources.  The  average  annual  ex- 
expendlttires  per  pupil  for  current  operation  of  schools  range  from 
tl34.13  In  the  highest  State  down  to  $24.55  In  the  lowest  State. 
In  this  respect  there  are  10  States  In  which  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  exceeds  890.  while  there  are  11  States  that  fall 
below  $45.  The  average  annual  salary  per  teacher  In  the  highest 
State  Is  $2,414  and  In  the  lowest  State  It  Is  $504.  In  these  same 
two  States  the  average  salaries  of  rural  teachers  were  $1,337  and 
$430,  respectively.  There  are  11  States  In  which  the  average 
annual  salary  exceeds  $1,500.  while  there  are  9  States  In  which  the 
average  Is  less  than  $750.  There  are  10  States  that  have  in  excess 
of  $300  per  pupil  Invested  In  school  propjerty  while  11  States 
have  less  than  $150,  6  States  having  less  than  $90. 

The  differences  In  breadth  of  educational  opportunity,  resulting 
from  the  statistical  data  I  have  Just  given  you  are  correspondingly 
great.  Hundreds  of  rural  schools  can  be  found  which  are  the 
merest  shacks.  In  which  children  are  huddled  together  in  make- 
shift desks,  using  dirty  and  worn-out  textbooks  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  who  themselves  have  hardly  finished  high  school. 
One-fourth  of  the  teachers  in  our  one-room  rural  schools  have 
never  haul  a  day  of  work  in  a  school  beyond  the  high  school.  In 
thousands  of  these  schools  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  provide 
the  health,  welfare,  guidance,  and  other  services  that  children 
need  In  addition  to  Instruction. 

Of  course,  this  is  in  contrast  wit^  other  communities  where  there 
are  public  schools  which  would  seem  almost  perfect,  the  buildings 
are  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  architecture,  the  teachers  are 
well  trained,  well  paid,  and  competently  supervised,  the  children 
given  Individual  attention,  and  where  everything  Is  done  to  foster 
their  physical  and  mental  development.  Although  equality  of 
opportunity  Is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  democracy,  inequality  of 
opportunity  is  at  present  the  dominant  characteristic  of  oxir  educa- 
tlcnal  system  when  viewed  from  the  national  standpoint. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  the  facts 
to  you  that  they  indicate  clearly 
States,    which    have   hitherto    been 
democracy,  may  in  fact  become  an 
very   Inequalities  they  were 
period  of  years,  each  succeeding 
tionately  large  numbers  from  those 
tlons  are  poorest,  if  the  population 
to  be  recruited  from  eccnomically  u 
Inability  of  the  depressed  economy 
proper  education  for  their  childre 
areas  and  groups  more  prosperous, 
tion  and  on  representative  political 

Of  course,  there  is  a  large  differe^e 
States  to  support  schools.    In  wealtl: 
States  range  from  $21,582  in  the 
lowest,  there  being  12  States  that  h 
back  of  each  child,  while  11  States 
With  respect  to  income,  there  are 
highest  States  has  $3,766  per  child 
to  $495  in  the  lowest  State.    The  11 
$2,500  income  per  child,  as  com 
lowest   11   States.     There  is  also  a 
number  of  children  in  the  several 

Almost  Invariably  the  smaller  th 
a  State,  the  larger  the  number  of 
of  adults.     For  example.  South 
sons  5  to  17  years  old  to  each  1, 
productive  ages,  while  in  Calliorn 
Population  experts  have  shown  that 
tural  States  that  the  richer  indust*al 
not  sufficient  to  replace  their 
their  Immigrations  necessary  to 
to  staff  their  offices  and  Industrial 
those  sections  of  the  Nation  least 
those  largely  devoted  to  agricul 
ducing  practically  all  of  the  Natloi 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of 
These  conditions  occur  because  of 
rural  and  urban  areas.     In  seven 
which  consists  chiefly  of  American 
cent  short  of  the  rate  required 
In  all  cities  having  over  100,000  In 
rate  averages  over  20  percent;    an 
clency  is  about  8  percent.     On 
producing  about  50  percent  more 
the  farm  population,  and  the  rura 
at   the   rate   of   30   percent   greatei 
replace  themselves. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportloi^ate 
total   population   with   the   e 
shows  clearly  that  as  a  nation  w( 
tional  opportunities  upon  sectloni 
and  upon  children  who  in  turn 
Although  this  policy  may  not  be 
method  of  committing  cultural 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons 
able  to  pay  than  the  poorer  States 
Treasury  more  funds  for  taking 
not  able  to  contribute  so  much 
the  children  in  such  States.    In  t 
ing  ability  of  many  of  the  so-called 
ploitation  of  the  productivity  of 
the  State  of  New  York  derives 
exchange  transactions.    These 
ing  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Others  could  be  cited  if  time  wotild 
much  of  the  Federal  taxes  coUectcc 
paid  nor  borne  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fact  are  the  tobacco  taxes 
Una,  and  Kentucky;   the  liquor 
ccnsin,  and  Pennsylvania;  the 
of  New  York,  constituting  one-flftl 
that  State;   and  corporation  Incoi  ne 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  and  othe: 
porations  that  merely  have  their 
and  whose  stockholders  that  really 
in  the  Union. 
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Education  has  borne  the  brunt 
slon  started  in  1929.     From  1930 
ernmental  purposes  in  the  entire 
eral  expenditures  Increased  nearly 
decreased  5.8  percent,  and  local 
During  this  same  period  expend! 
25.6  percent.    In  1936,  2  years 
data  are  available,  educational 
below  1930.    This  decrease  has 
public-school  enrollment  has 
and  all  of  this  increase  has  been 
pense  Is  heaviest.     Since  1930  th« 
creased  over   1.575.000,  or  about 
tional  expenditures  are  now  aboijt 
The  ctirtailments  In  expenditures 
pils  and  teachers,  the  inevitable 
ties,  overcrowded  classes,  and 

Just  a  word  with  reference  to 
schools.     Since   1911,   school 
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per  capita  taxpaylng  ability  In 
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)le  to  support  public  schools  are 
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number  of  children  In  the 
per   pupil   for   education 
are  bestowing  our  best  educa- 
that  have  the  fewest  children, 
ill  produce  the  fewest  children, 
intentional,  It  Is  a  very  successfvil 
economic  suicide, 
why  the  richer  States  are  better 
and  should  pay  into  the  Public 
of  the  children  in  those  States 
toward  the  care  and  education  of 
first  place  the  superior  taxpay- 
rich  States  Is  due  to  the  ex- 
he  poorer  States.     For  example, 
^bstantlal   revenue  from   stock- 
result  from  orders  arls- 
Thls  Is  only  Just  one  example, 
permit.    In  the  second  place, 
within  certain  States  are  neither 
of  those  States.    A  good  example 
qollected  in  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
ccllected  in  Kentucky,  Wls- 
duties  collected  at  the  port 
of  the  Federal  tax  collections  In 
taxes  collected  in  New  York, 
States,  frequently  paid  by  cor- 
1  uslness  offices  In  those  localities 
pay  the  tax  reside  in  every  State 
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retrenchment  since  the  depres- 
o  1934  expenditures  for  all  gov- 
I^atlon  Increased  20  percent.    Fed- 
110  percent;  State  expenditures 
expenditures  decreased  15.2  percent, 
tujes  for  public  education  decreased 
.  the  last  year  for  which  official 
penditures  were  still   18  percent 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nearly  700.000  since   1930, 
n  the  high  school  where  the  ex- 
high-school  enrollment  has  in- 
percent;    but  the  total  educa- 
$350,000,000  less  than  in  1930. 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  pu- 
esult  being  curtailed  opp>ortunl- 
salarles  for  teachers, 
biildlngs  that  are  needed  for  publle 
enrollments  have  increased  so  mucb 
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faster  than  the  eoTSBtmctlon  of  new  school  buildings  that,  according  | 
to   engineers   of    Public    Works    Administration,    the    accvmiulated 
efficiency  by  1934  was  $1,071,000,000.     According  to  the  same  source, 
the   total    need   for   new   schoolhouse   construction    is    more    than 
•4-750.000.000. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  education  reduces  crime,  raises  the 
standard  of  culture.  Is  associated  with  better  health  and  Increased 
longevity,  and  increases  the  wealth  and  Income  of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  there  would 
be  appropriated  money  for  the  following  purposes  and  in  the 
foUowing  amounts: 

(1)  General  Federal  aid: 

1940 $40,000,000 

1941 60.000.000 

-.,      1942          80.000.000 

1943       —  100.000.000 

1944  _     120.000.000 

1945 140,000,000 


$540,000,000 


(2) 


Improved  teacher  preparation: 

1940 

1941 - 

1942 

1944lI~IIII 


2.000.000 
4.000.000 
6,000.000 
6.000,000 
6,  000.  000 


1945 8. 000, 000 


30,  000,  000 


(3) 


Construction  of  school  buildings: 

1940.,, 20.  000.  000 

1941  ' 30.  000.  000 

1942  I"I„" 30,  000.  000 

1943 30. OOO.  000 

1944  _    30.000.000 

1945  _~I"I 30.  000.  000 


(4)   Administration  of  State  departments 
of  education: 

1940    1.000.000 

1941  _         1.500.000 

1942 2. 000.  000 

1943  „* 2.  000.  000 

1944  _-" Vc-  2.  000.  000 

1945 2,  000,  000 


170,000,000 


10, 500, 000 


Under  title  n,  grants  to  States  for  adult 
education: 

1940 5.  000.  000 

1941  "I 10.  000.  000 

1942  ~          15.  000.  000 

1943"   '    15.000.000 

1944  15.000.000 

1945"   ""I 15.000.000 


75.  000.  000 


Title  m.  grants  to  States  for  rural  library 
service: 

1940 2. 000. 000 

1941 4. 000,  000 

1942    6,000.000 

1943     6.000.000 

1944'        6.000.000 

1945  III" 6.000.000 

Title  TV,  grants  for  cooperative  educa- 
tional research  and  demonstration  and 
for  administration: 

1940 3.  000,  000 

1941      3.375.000 

1942        4.260.000 

1943 4.  860.  000 

1044  _     5. 460. 000 

1945 6.  060.  000 


30.  000,  000 


26.  205.  000 


Title  V,  education  of  children  residing  on 
Federal  reservations  and  at  foreign  sta- 
tions (from  1940  to  1945.  Inclusive. 
$3,003,000  per  year)  : 

1940  Jl , 2.190,000 

1941    3,000.030 

1942 3.  000. 000 

1243 3.  000.  000 

1944  ri—I 3.  000.  COO 

1945  "~~ 3.  000.  000 


18. 000. 000 


Grand   total. 


Id45 


Of  course,  these  figures  are  baaed  wpoa  the  assumption  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed  in  Ita  present  form.  Whether  the  amounts  will 
be  reduced  or  increaaed  will  depend  upon  the  actloci  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  a  title  V  under  the  bill,  which  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  for  which  there  is  an  appropriation  of  •S.OOO/KIO 
per  year,  b^lnnirg  July  1.  1938.  this  appropriation  to  be  qient 
under  a  declared  policy  to  assure  opportunity  for  education  to 
Federal  wards,  other  than  those  now  pro\lded  for  by  law.  atul  of 
Federal  employees  residing  on  Government  reservations  and  at 
foreign  stations,  through  cooperative  agreement  and  uUlizatlon  of 
the  pubUc  educational  facilities  of  the  State.  CM  courae.  there  are 
certain  prescribed  standards  that  will  be  required  of  the  States  In 
order  to  receive  these  appropriations,  but  they  will  not  be  harsh  in 
any  State  that  is  interested  in  the  education  at  its  youth  and  will 
not  have  any  trouble  in  securing  their  share  of  the  funds  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  educational  program. 

I  hope  that  the  outline  of  this  legislation  has  made  It  more  dear 
to  you.  and.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  hope  is  that  it  will  pass  both  tbe 
House  and  Senate  and  wUl  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  going  to  be  of  great  beneAt  to 
the  Nation  and  Its  Territories  as  a  whole.  | 


899,  705. 000 


On  the  basis  figured  out  In  the  bill,  with  appropriations  that 
will  be  made  under  it  if  the  bill  Is  passed,  Wisconsin  would  re- 
ceive from  the  first  $40,000,000  for  general  Federal  aid  under 
grants  to  States  for  the  improvement  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  $649,596.  This  amount  would  come  under  title  I 
of  the  act. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  grants  to  States  for  1939-40.  titles 
I  II,  and  III.  Wisconsin  would  receive  under  the  total  apportion- 
ment $1,193,505:  under  title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, the  sum  of  $1,023  819:  title  n.  Adult  Education,  the  sum  of 
$110,462,  #j^  iiTvriM-  title  TTT,  lAhcuTj  Servics,  the  sum  of  $50,224. 


French  Club  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10. 1929       . 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  L.  MOUTON,  OF  LOUISIANA,  MAY  10,  1939 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Mouton,  of  Louisiana 
(in  French) ,  before  the  members  of  the  French  Club  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Md..  Wednesday, 
May  10,  1939: 

My  dear  young  friends:  When  my  gracious  fellow  Louislanian. 
your  schoolmate,  Eloland  Bienvenu,  extended  the  invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  group  informally,  I  felt  that  a  signal  honor  had  been  ac- 
corded me.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain — «nd  I  believe  my  in- 
formation iB  correct — the  privilege  of  delivering  an  address,  in 
French,  to  the  Naval  Academy  French  Club,  never  before  has  been 
accorded  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  And  so  I  am  sincere  when 
I  express  my  profound  gratitude  not  only  for  this  unprecedented 
honor,  but  for  the  opportunity  also  to  meet  with  a  group  of  young 
men  who  Fcme  day.  in  the  not  too  far  distant  futxire.  will  guide 
the  destinies  of  one  of  the  arms  of  national  defense — our  Navy. 
And  in  being  here  today,  I  feel  almost  as  though  I  am  one  of  vhe 
family,  because  I  have  the  honor  of  being  an  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  a  branch  of  the  service  with  which  I  served  during 
the  World  War  and  which  has  much  in  common  with  the  Navy;  In 
fact  it  may  be  that  some  of  you  young  men,  upon  your  graduation 
will  select  that  branch  of  the  sej-vlce.  as  have  many  of  these  who 
went  before  you.  And.  without  attempting  to  proselyte  for  the 
Corps.  I  can  Inform  you  that  those  who  do  affiliate  with  the  Corps 
will  be  making  no  mistake. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  and  fitting  to  say  to  you  boys  that  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  makes  available  to  you  one  of  the 
finest  educations  that  can  be  had  in  the  world  Backed  by  such 
gloricrus  traditions,  equipped  with  such  vast  facilities,  administered 
by  such  a  capable  staff  of  officlsOs.  this  institulion  has  no  peer  in 
preparing  ycung  men  for  careers  on  the  seas.  Although  history 
tells  us  that  our  Government  was  somewhat  slow  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  po«ibiliUes  of  a  shore  school  for  the  proper  training 
of  young  naval  officers  in  the  elements  of  their  profession,  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  fully  realized  today  by  all  concerned  that  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  is  a  vital  and  Important  cog  in  our  naval 
machinery  and  is  indespcnsable  to  our  success  on  the  watera. 

That  you  young  men  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  attend  this  great  academy  is  truly  a  privilego 
of  which  you  should  be  justly  provtd.  Your  ambition  and  indus- 
triousness,  and.  unquestionably,  in  some  cases,  heartbreaking 
perseverance,  at  having  risen  to  tlie  heights  of  suooessfully  nego- 
tiating the  rigid  entrance  requirement*  and  carrying  through  sub- 
sequent difficult  work,  is  to  be  admired  and  publicly  commended, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  in  the  ranics  of  American  youth  c< 
today  who  are  likewise  ambitioiifi,  capable  awl  deserving,  but  who 
lack  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  cove  ted  ^appointmeui  'o  ^« 
academy.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  th^  fact.  wbeo.  dunatc 
the  dark  hours  of  despair  immediately  preceiling  a  crucial  raettt- 
%tOD.  or  examination,  a  Little  extra  determination  le  needed  (o  pcvd 
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you  Into  carrying  on  with  the  monotony  of  "cranuning"  (or  "bon- 
ing" as  you  boys  may  call  it  here)  so  as  to  Insure  that  two  point 
fl^e.  You  should  feel  tremendously  proud  of  your  chance  to 
luate  from  this  great  hall  of  leamins,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  A  graduate  of  the  academy  is  accepted  by  all  coming  within 
his  sphere,  both  in  social  and  business  sense,  as  having,  figura- 
tively speaking,  been  given  the  acid  test — and  accepted.  He  is  a 
man  of  station.  He  walks  along  the  highest  pathroads  in  oiir 
modern  everyday  life.  To  descend  to  the  vernacular,  he  is  con- 
sidered "the  tops." 

A  graduate  of  the  academy  is  also  happily  circumstanced  in  yet 
another  sense;  he  is  definitely  on  the  road  to  a  successful  career. 
Proper  application  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  to 
his  conduct  In  both  personal  and  official  matters,  will,  in  time,  win 
him  many  promotions.  He  Is  in  a  profession  where  seniority  is 
given  due  regard,  where  opportunities  are  waiting  Just  ahead, 
where  advancement,  though  perhaps  slow  and  methodical  to  the 
Impetuovis.  is  nevertheless  definite  progression. 

It  Is  significant  that  I  appear  before  you  at  a  time  when  the 
subject   of   a   more   adequate    national    defense   is   occupying    not 
only  the  attention  of  the  Congress  but  of  the  Nation  as  well.    And 
it  is  also  significant  that  in  the  gigantic  and  very  necessary  proj- 
ect  for    national   defense   now   before   the   Congress   the   role    that 
the  Navy  will  play  is  a  most  Important  one.     There  was  a  time, 
you  know,  when  it  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  Indoor  sport  of  the 
Congress    (during    Republican    administrations,    of   course)    to   cut 
military  and  naval  appropriations  to  the  bone.     Alvr&ys.  It  seemed, 
when  a  new  incumbent  took  office  and  had  promises  of  economies 
in  national  expense  to  observe,  a  whack  would  be  taken  at  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.     There  was  a  time  when  whole  flotillas  of 
destroyers  were  tied  up  in  the  Philadelphia  yard  and  elsewhere, 
because  of  lack  of   money  to  operate   them.      But   apparently   the 
Nation    has   awakened — even   the   pacifists   and   the    isolationists — 
and  the  awakening  has  been  rather  rude.     At  one  time  we  went 
merrily  and  blissfully  along  on  the  basis  that  we  wished  no  harm 
to  any   other   nation,  and  consequently  no  other  nation   desired 
to  harm  us;    and   that  everything   in  the  world   was  as  quiet   and 
peaceful    as    the    proverbial    "Sunday    school    Bible    class"    or    the 
"Wednesday   evening    sewing    circle."     That    was,    of   course,   until 
the  Messrs.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  their  partners  In  the  Orient 
came  over  the  horizon  and  began  to  parcel  the  world  out  among 
themselves,  and  until   these   international   bandits  began  working 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere;   imtil  their  emissaries  started  to 
take  away  ovir  trade  In  South  and  Central  America  and  to  foment 
discord  throughout  Latin  America  generally.     Then,  as  the  poets 
say.  "came  the  dawning";  people  over  here  began  to  see  things  as 
they    really    are;    beg%n    to    feel    that    our    ramparts    were    not    so 
secure    and    that    fast-fljring    bombers,    based    in    South    America, 
could  make  a  shambles  of  our  Panama  Canal  and  of  our  eastern 
seaboard  cities.     Next  came  the  so-called  peace  of  Munich,  when 
two  of  the  great  world  democracies  were  intimidated  shamefully; 
when  one  of  the  true  democracies  of  Europe.  Czechoslovakia,  was 
partitioned  and   since   has  passed   out  of  existence.     Then   it  was 
that  even  the  most  hysterical  of  our  pacifists,  even  the  most  con- 
servative of  our  isolationists,  saw  that  in  discussions  with  the  dic- 
tators, in  controversies  with  International  bandits,  the  most  per- 
suasive   arguments    were    guns,    planes,    battleships,    and    mighty 
armaments;    and    that   if   we   were   to   retain  the   secvirity   of   the 
Western  Hemisphere  our  fleets  of  the  air  and  of  the  seas  must  be 
second  to  none  and  our  vigilance  eternal  and  unremitting. 

The  world  issue  today  revolves  about  two  conflicting;  ideologies  of 
government — democratic  and  totalitarian.  The  one  that  we 
know — democratic — envisions  freedom;  the  other,  that  we  abomi- 
nate, mass  slavery.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  national-defense 
program  is  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. That  is  true,  but  it  gees  even  ftirther.  as  I  view  it.  The 
Issue  so  far  as  the  need  for  more  adequate  national  defense  is  con- 
cerned envisions  not  only  democracy  but  seciirlty.  If  we  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  to  be  secure  in  our  homes.  In  our  religious 
beliefs,  in  our  legislative  bodies,  and  in  the  form  of  government  we 
adhere  to.  we  must  be  able  to  defend  ourselves;  we  must  be  ready 
and  prepared  to  resist  any  and  all  attempts  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tions of  government  we  cherish.  We  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  coast  lines  In  both  oceans,  and  to  do  that  we  must  have  not  one 
fleet  but  two  fleets — one  for  the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific; 
and  each  of  these  fleets  must  match,  ship  for  ship,  or  better,  the 
fleets  of  the  totalitarian  powers  that  operate  in  those  oceans. 
Otherwise  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  inevitable — a  peace  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  equivalent  to  that  of  Munich. 

I  believe  in  viewing  the  present  world  situation  realistically  and 
practically  and  not  through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  the  pacifist. 
You  can't  walk  up  to  an  armed  thug  and  say.  "Please  get  out  of  my 
house.  I  don't  believe  in  fighting.  It's  vmgenllemanly."  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  what  would  happen  in  stich  a  case.  The  Nazi  philoso- 
phy, annunciated  time  and  again,  glorlfles  the  virtues  of  "blood  and 
honor."  "fearlessness  and  death."  "heroism  in  battle."  and  "bru- 
•  tality."  They  regard  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility,  decency, 
mercy,  charity,  and  others  as  unmanly.  Mussolin',  in  October  1932, 
said.  "Fascism  does  not  believe  either  In  the  iKJSSibillty  or  the 
utility  of  perpetual  peace." 

Dictators  have  their  people  in  a  state  of  constant  hysteria. 
They  must  have  a  succession  of  continuous  conquests,  bloodless 
or  other^Wse,  to  hold  their  sway  over  the  masses  that  do  their  will. 
Their  people.,  must  not  be  given  time  to  think  too  much  or  too 
long  about  one  single  issue.  They  have  set  out  the  program — ^race 
supremacy — and  it  must  be  adhered  to;  otherwise,  they  fall.  And 
they  will  keep  going,  they  will  march  along  the  road  to  conquest. 
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plunder,  and  pillage  so  long  as 

come  too  weak  to  defend  their  lan^s 

must  never  happen  here.     We 

In  the  h.3tcry  of  this  Government 

weakened    by    neglect,    by    poUtica . 

pacifism. 

The  Naval  Academy  offers  to  you 
tlon  but  it  offers,  as  well,  a  splei^id 
cotmtry.     It  Is  an  institution  that 
tradition;    tradition  of  men  and 
this    hemisphere,    the    most    _ 
Young  men.  yours  is  a  glorious  o 
your  lot  the  envy  of  others  yotir 
emment  has  hand-picked  you  for 
loyal   and    faithfvQ    service.     Your 
academy  is  part  pajrment  for  the 
intelligent,  courageous  service  with 
payment.     Our  battle  fleets  of  torn 
Ity.     And  with  those  fleets  will  b€ 
of  your  own  country,  but  of  all 
Western   Hemisphere.     So   prepare 
hard.     Obey  all  of  the  regulations 
recollect  that   one   of   the   great 
said.   "Before   you   can   command 
And  don't  be  impatient  with  you] 
tribulations  that  come  to  everyb 
only  here,   but   in  every  walk  of 
as  any  Navy  man  does — in  your 

Believe  me,  shipmates,  it  has  be^n 
ure.  to  be  here  today — to  meet 
man  to  another,  I  close  with  the 
aboard!" 


nations  permit  themselves  to  be- 
and  their  institutions.    This 

mu^t  see  to  it  that,  never  again, 

will  our  national  defenses  be 

expediency,    or    by    maudlin 


young  men  a  splendid  educa- 

_Jld  opportimlty  to  serve  your 

has  behind  it  years  of  glorious 

that  have  helped   carve  in 

democracy    in    the    world. 

lity,  one  that  should  make 

I  ge  in  the  Nation.     Your  Gov- 

a  big  Job  and  asks  in  return 

ndustry   and   zeal  here   at  the 

opportunity  offered   you;    your 

the  fleets  later  will  be  fiu^her 

irrow  will  be  your  responsibll- 

reposed  the  security  not  only 

.e  splendid  democracies  of  the 

for   that   day.      Hit    the    books 

scrupulously,  because  you  may 

litary  men   of  the  world  once 

rou   first   must  learn  to   obey." 

lot;   don't  grumble  about  the 

at  one  time  or  another,  not 

Take  them  as  they  come — 
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Lopp.  William  Thomas,  educate; 
Ind.,  June  21,  1864;  son  of  Jacob 
B.  A.  Hanover  (Ind.)  College,  1888 
ried  Ellen  Louise  Kittredge,  of 
children:    Lucy   Alaska    (deceased) 
Katharine  Kittredge.  Weyana, 
Ite.    Principal  of  public  schools,  V4lley 
assistant  principal  of  high  school, 
clpal  of  public  schools.  New 
teacher,   Cape   Prince   of   Wales 
United  States  Teller  Reindeer  Sta*on 
94;   missionary  teacher  and  relndfer 
of    Wales.     1894-95.     1896-1902; 
schools  (native)  and  reindeer 
1906-9;   Chief  of  Alaska  Division 
tlon.    1910-23.    and    superlntendejit 
Alaska,  1923-25;  reindeer  expert 
ering  Baffin  Land  and  Norway; 
Industry  in  northwest  Alaska  for 
mer  of  1936.     Was  in  charge  of 
expedition,  under  Captain  Jan'is. 
drove  400  reindeer  from  Cape  Prl 
miles,    route    lay    across    treacherdu 
miles  wide)   and  wind-swept  Arctic 
coast  region  from  Point  Barrow  to 
greater  part   of  interior  of  Alasku 
chain"  plan  for  distribution  of 
Alaska  becoming  owners  of  more 
$2,000,000.    Congregationallst 
of  White  Sex,  a  story  of  the 
Ninth  Avenue  NE.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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explorer;   bom  at  Valley  City, 
Conrad  and  Lucy   (Trotter)   L.; 
A.  M.,  1911;  LL.  D.,  1925r  mar- 
sstboro,  Mass.,  Augtist  22,  1892; 
.   Dwlght   Thomas.   Sara   Louise, 
Prances.  Mary,  Alice  Marguer- 
Clty,  Ind.,  1884-85.  1887-88; 
Winchester,  Ind..  1888-89;  prin- 
Ind..  1889-90;   missionary 
J  klaska,   1890-92;    superintendent, 
.  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  1893- 
superlntendent.  Cape  Prince 
luperintendent    of    Government 
district  of  Alaska,  1904-5, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
of    education    of    natives    of 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  1925-27,  cov- 
ihade  survey  of  Eskimo  reindeer 
Indian  Rights  Association,  sum- 
cer  herd  in  Point  Barrow  relief 
1897-98:  with  aid  of  7  Eskimos, 
of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow,  750 
s    ice    of    Kotzebue    Sound    (50 
coast;  has  traveled  over  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  with  reindeer,  and 
with  does;    author  of  "endless 
,  resulting  in  the  natives  of 
than  600.000  reindeer,  valued  at 
of  Delta  Tau  Delta.    Author 
of  reindeer.    Home :  4738 
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tlon.  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  miserable  and  precarious 
existence  by  fishing  and  hunting  and  trapping.  The  ample 
food  supply  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Territory  had  been 
depleted  and  in  places  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  inroads  of 
the  white  men.  and  the  caribou  and  the  seals  and  the  whales, 
which  had  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
for  Jiie  natives,  had  in  many  places  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  Dr.  Lopp  knew  of  the  use  of  reindeer  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  those  of  Northern  Europe 
and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  having  reindeer  brought  to 
Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  Eskimos.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  same  thought  occurred  to  Capt.  M.  A.  Healey,  com- 
mander of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  which  cruised  frequently 
in  Alaska  waters  and  in  the  Arctic.  Both  Dr.  Lopp  and 
Captain  Healey  presented  the  plan  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
then  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  turn,  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  bring  Siberian 
reindeer  to  Alaska  for  use  by  the  Eskimos. 

When  the  subject  was  first  presented  to  Congress  it  met 
with  the  same  kind  of  ridicule  and  derision  and  opposition 
which  recently  confronted  the  proposal  to  appropriate  money 
for  carrying  out  the  Reindeer  Act  in  the  purchase  of  the 
reindeer  and  reindeer  range  equipment  owned  by  others 
than  natives  of  Alaska  and  devoting  the  property  so  pur- 
chased vrtth  all  other  reindeer  in  Alaska  to  the  use  of  the 
natives.  Congress  at  first  refusing  to  support  the  project. 
Dr.  Jaefcon  obtained  a  small  amount  of  money  from  private 
sources  and  thus  a  few  reindeer  were  transported  to  Alaska. 
Durin?:  the  winter  of  1892-93  Congress  appropriated  $6,000 
toward  the  reindeer  enterprise  and  thereafter  annual  ap- 
propriations were  made  by  Congress,  at  first  for  the  transpor- 
tation and  piu-chase  of  reindeer  for  Alaska,  and  afterward 
for  the  care  and  assistance  in  the  education  of  the  natives 
in  the  use  of  reindeer  until  the  present  time. 

With  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  deer,  problems  arose 
as  to  ownership,  grazing,  and  herding,  and  the  resultant 
confusion  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
in  charge  of  all  activities  concerning  reindeer  someone  who 
was  intimately  familiar  with  the  subject  and  who  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  Eskimos.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Lopp,  and  no  better  selection  could 
possibly  have  been  made.  Dr.  Lopp  drafted  the  rules  and 
regulations,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Grovernment.  for 
the  ownership,  care,  and  use  of  the  reindeer  by  the  natives. 
Those  rules  and  regulations  were  so  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable  and  just  that  the  natives  cooperated  wholeheart- 
edly. Thus  the  reindeer  increased  from  year  to  year  and 
were  equitably  distributed  among  the  natives  who  oould  use 
them  and  who  would  care  for  them,  and  the  specter  of  star- 
vation which  had  haunted  the  natives  for  years  was  at  last 
exorcised. 

Prom  1906  to  1925  Dr.  Lcpp  had  charge  of  the  Reindeer 
Service  in  Alaska  and  in  that  capacity  his  accomplishments 
for  the  native  people  of  Alaska  were  notable  and  outstanding. 
He  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  people  in  his 
charge.  He  was  not  a  distant  and  aloof  executive,  who  could 
be  reached  only  through  making  an  appointment  with  his 
secretary,  but  quite  the  contrary.  He  lived  with  his  Eskimo 
friends  and  he  loved  them.  He  traveled  the  reindeer  ranges 
winter  and  summer  from  one  herd  to  another,  always  a 
friend,  counselor,  and  guide  in  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
The  natives  loved  him  as  a  wise  and  beneficent  father.  He 
is  still  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  among  them.  In 
fact,  their  name  for  him  was  "Tom  Grorrah"  which  in  the 
Eskimo  language  means.  "Tom.  the  Good."  He  often  ex- 
pressed hir  affection  for  the  Eskimos  referring  to  them  as 
the  pleasant,  kindly,  smiling  people  as.  indeed,  they  are, 
for  the  Eskimos  are  surpassed  in  generosity  and  hospitality 
by  no  other  people  in  the  world. 

Under  Dr.  Lopp's  wise  guidance  the  reindeer  were  domes- 
ticated and  herded  by  the  Eskimos.  Indeed,  we  all  realize 
now  that  Dr.  Lopp's  plan  of  careful  and  constant  herding 
and  domestication  of  the  deer  is  the  only  one  that  can  pos- 
sibly succeed.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Lopp  the  reindeer 
increased  vastly  in  numbers  and  were  well  distributed  over 


the  range  so  that  no  part  of  the  range  was  overgrazed  or 
depleted. 

One  incident  in  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Lopp  well  illustrates  his 
capacity  and  courage.    In  the  winter  of  1897-88  the  news 
reached  Washington.  D.  C.  that  eight  whaling  vessels  and 
265  men  had  been  frozen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  that  the 
men  were  living  in  dire  distress  at  Point  Barrow.    The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  authorized  a  relief  expedition  and 
placed  in  charge  the  late  Capt.  T.  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  a  most  capable  officer.     Lieutenant  Jarvis 
was  directed  to  get  in  communication  with  Dr.  Lopp.  who 
was  then  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.    It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter  and  the  Arctic  was  hermetically  sealed.    The  revenue 
cutter  Bear  found  its  passage  barred  even  as  far  south  as 
Nunivak  Island  so  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  aid  to  the 
men  in  distress  at  Point  Barrow  and  that  was  overland. 
Lieutenant    Jarvis   left   his   vessel   and    proceeded   to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  met  Dr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  and 
then  explained  the  situation.    Dr.  Lopp,  encouraged  by  Mrs. 
Lopp.  decided  without  hesitation  to  give  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  expedition.    Accordingly,  the  party  was  or- 
ganized and  on  February  3.  1898,  it  left  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
with  448  deer,  18  sleds,  and  3  native  herders  on  the  perilous 
trip  to  Barrow  over  a  tractless  waste  of  700  miles.    The 
journey  was  completed  in  55  days  when  the  expedition  with 
the  deer  reached  Barrow.     After  a  short  rest  Dr.  Lopp  made 
the  return  journey  to  his  home  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
reaching  there  on  May  3.    Considering  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  hazards  of  the  journey,  and  the  difBculty  of 
driving    reindeer,    the    accomplishment    of    Dr.    Lopp    and 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  the  three  native  herders  In  making 
the  journey  to  Barrow  with  448  reindeer  for  the  relief  of 
starving  seamen  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  years  passed  white  men  acquired 
reindeer  and  those  reindeer,  too.  multiplied  and  increased 
and  occupied  the  ranges,  and  the  governmental  authorities 
in  Washington,  over  the  vigorous  objections  and  protests 
of  Dr.  Lopp.  determirjed  that  the  practice  of  herding  and 
caring  for  reindeer  was  unnecessary  and  that  all  of  the 
reindeer  should  be  turned  out  on  the  ranges  to  graze  with 
no  more  attention  than  was  involved  in  making  roundups 
once  a  year  for  the  marking  of  the  young  deer.  Dr.  Lopp 
knew  that  disaster  was  involved  for  the  natives  in  that  pol- 
icy but  his  objections  were  overruled  and  finally  in  1925  he 
was  separated  from  the  Reindeer  Service. 

The  evil  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  failure  to  fol- 
low Dr.  Lopp's  advice  as  to  the  reindeer  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Left  to  themselves  without  herding  or  any 
attempt  at  domestication,  many  of  the  reindeer  have  become 
little  different  from  wild  animals.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
have  "gone  caribou."  that  Is  to  say.  they  have  mingled  and 
wandered  off  with  the  caribou  and  are  lost  to  the  Eskimos 
or  to  anyone  else  except  the  casual  hunters.  With  the  ces- 
sation of  herding,  the  reindeer  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wolves  and  the  coyotes,  and  those  predatory  animals, 
through  the  abundance  of  a  good  food  supply,  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  number  and  are  threatening  the 
extinction  of  the  retodeer  herds.  As  long  as  the  reindeer 
are  herded  they  are  protected  from  the  wolves  and  coyotes, 
and  those  predatory  animals,  being  left  without  a  source  of 
food,  do  not  increase  in  any  great  numbers.  A  multipUca- 
tion  of  the  wolves  and  coyotes  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  other  wildlife  of  the  country  and  has  already 
seriously  depleted  the  game  of  that  part  of  Alaska  which  is 
used  as  range  by  the  reindeer. 

The  error  of  the  Government  officials  and  others  in  reject- 
ing the  advice  of  Dr.  Lopp  with  respect  to  the  care  and  herd- 
ing of  reindeer  would  be  unbelievable  if  it  had  not  happened. 
The  whole  mode  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Eskimos  was 
altered  for  the  worse,  their  morale  was  seriously  shaken,  and 
the  entire  industry,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  built  up  through 
the  use  and  care  of  reindeer,  was  forced  close  to  destruction 
by  the  initiation  and  stubborn  insistence  upon  a  policy  which 
never  had  and  never  has  been  successful  T^nth  respect  to  rein- 
deer anywhere  In  the  world.  And  so  Dr.  Lopp  was  required 
to  stand  aside  and  see  the  results  of  his  great  and  beneOoeul 
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work,  the  results  of  his  years  of  labor  and  thought  and  care 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  disre- 
garded and  cast  aside  and  all  but  mined-    We  may  say  with 
Napoleon: 
It  was  more  than  a  crime;  It  was  a  mistake. 

f  Fortunately,  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  mistake  ad- 
ijitted,  even  if  it  has  not  been  corrected,  for  in  the  record  of 
the  House  hearings  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  is  contained  the  statement 
of  Mr.  J.  Sydney  Rood,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Reindeer  Service,  in  which  he  says,  emphatically  and  defi- 
nitely, and  without  qualification,  that  herding  of  the  rein- 
deer must  be  reestablished  if  they  are  to  be  saved;  and  he 
points  out  the  alarming  depletion  of  many  of  the  herds  of 
reindeer  through  the  depredation  of  the  wolves  and  coyotes 
and  from  other  causes. 

Had  Dr.  Lopp  been  retained  in  charge  of  the  Alacka  Rein- 
deer Service,  or  had  his  policies  been  adhered  to,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  pass  the  Reindeer  Act  of  September  1, 
1937.  The  present  chaotic  condition  on  the  reindeer  ranges 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  error  of  administrative  officers  of 
the  Grovernment  made  years  ago.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
correct  that  error  if  the  Reindeer  Act  is  carried  out. 

Back  of  all  of  the  public  service  of  Dr.  Lopp  there  was — 
there  must  have  been— a  deep  and  abiding  love  of  his  fellow 
man.  Nothing  else  would  supply  a  motive  for  his  life  and  his 
public  service.  The  Eskimos  of  Alaska  owe  Dr.  Lopp  a  great 
debt,  for  he  served  them  and  saved  them.  The  people  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  United  States  owe  him  an  equal  debt  for 
his  unselfish  service  to  these  mild,  kindly,  and  generous 
citizens  of  Alaska,  and  to  mankind. 


Cotton  Pulp  Bill,  H.  R.  5991,  and  the  Solution  of  the 
Surplus  Cotton  Problem 
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OF 
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OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11,  1939 
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Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  herein  an  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Network  last  evening: 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  a  national  emergency  exists  In  the 
cotton  Industry,  in  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  over  13.000.000  bales 
of  cotton,  an  extra  year's  crop,  an  emergency  that  is  having  an  ap- 
palling effect  not  only  upon  the  South,  but  other  industries,  em- 
ployment, pay  rolls,  profits,  and  upon  the  social  stability  of  the 
country. 

New  extended  uses  of  cotton,  on  a  large  scale,  have  failed  to 
develop  over  a  12-year  period  of  extensive  and  expensive  research. 

A  great  many  people  stress  the  importance  of  regaining  our 
foreign  markets. 

If  we  will  face  the  real  facts,  you  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  oxir  cotton  market  for  export  Is  definitely  and 
permanently  reduced. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  will  not  continue  to  export  some 
cotton:  but  we  should  face  the  facts  and  endeavor  to  work  out 
some  constructive  program  whereby  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
South  may  be  able  to  continue  as  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  an  industry  that  affects  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people,  one  that  has  a  determining  factor  in  many 
lines  of  business. 

WHY  WE  ARE  LOSING  OtTR  FOREIGN   MARKETS 

What  are  the  real  facts? 

During  the  past  12  years  foreign  consumption  of  foreign-grown 
cotton  has  Increased  from  10,000.000  to  16,000.000  bales,  while  in 
the  United  States,  during  the  same  period,  our  consximption  has 
remained  steadily  around  7.000,000  bales  annually. 
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However,  this  Is  not  the  whole 
production  and  consumption  of  s 
the  equivalent  of  about  2,800,000 

In  1938  alone  the  world  output 
eqiilvalent  of  about  four  and 

Some   days   ago,   when    Secretarj 
Agricultural  Committee,  I  asked 
ment  of  our  own  cotton  by 
years,  and  he  stated:  "About  four 
As  stated,   we   have   spent  m'"*" 
of  finding  new  uses  for  cotton 
ity,  staple,  method  of  baling 
days  ago  en  the  floor  of  the  House 

If  you  will  make  a  thorough 
from  those  who  are  actually  a 
doing  In  foreign  cotton-growing 
have  made  wonderful  strides  aloni 
tlon  per  acre,  quality  of  cotton 
method   of   baling  and   marketing 
gin  compression,  net  weight  selljn ; 
the   United   States  have  failed   to 
and  the  cotton  industry  millions 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
why  we  are  losing  our  cotton 

We  all  know  that  we  have  too 
the  only  way  the  cotton  problem 
the  surplus  cotton. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  must 
pluses,  so  that  the  country  may  be 
is  good  to  the  South  by  giving  to 
It  is  very  sad.  but  nevertheless 
no  constructive   solution   has   as 
solve  this  surplus  cotton  problem. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  tim 
have  been  offered  during  this 
the  solving  of  this  serious  problen 
However,  I  do  want  to  refer  to 
as  the  barter  program. 

This  calls  for  bartering  our 
contract  under  which  the  foreign 
such  a  program,  must  agree  that 
exchange  for  their  products  must 

Suppose  we  are  able  to 
of  our  cotton  for  tin.  rubber,  an 

This  certainly  will  not  settle 
any  way  tend   to  constructively 
certainly   must   have   if   the 
continue. 

The  second  prcpcsal  is  the 
Under    this    plan    it    may    be 
enough  to  be  attractive,  to 
bales  of  cotton. 

however,  no  one,  even  the 
that  this  will  solve  our  surplus- 
Ing    of    a    satisfactory    solution 
marketing  problem. 

When   the   Secretary   of 
subsidy  plan,  I  immediately 
sidizing    cotton,    realizing    that 
graver  than  the  wheat  problem. 
The  Secretary  wrote  me  a  very 
reasons  why  a  subsidy  on  cotton 
of  wheat. 

This  caused  me  to  give  some 
sidy  plan,  and  I  know  of  no  waj 
own   views'^  at   this   time,   than   to 
delivered  by  Secretarv  Wallace  at 
30.   1938.     I  quote  only  two 

"Unlike   wheat,   however,   an   o 
appear  to  be  called  for  in  the 
none  of  the  cotton-exporting 
this  method,  whereas  in  the  case 
by  other  countries  has  forced  us 
scale   and  over  a   period  of  tim« 
competing  countries  are  mutually 
an  international  price  war  that 
end." 

Further   quoting   the   Secretary 
the    competing    countries    to    get 
arrangements  on  a  sensible  and 
has  got  to  give  up  its  policies  of 
let   live     •     •     •  " 

Still  quoting  the  Secretary:  "• 
lean  cotton  is  to  be  subsidissed,  thi 
domestic  consumption  rather  tha  i 
American  loans  to  foreign 
in  effect,  generous  gifts  of  cotton 
countries.     But  if  any  gifts  of 
the  present  administration,  our 
Why  not.  for  once,  give  our  own 
a  break?     •     •     •" 

I  am  wondering  If  there  is  a 
House,  or  any  other  citizen  of  th 
have  millions  of  people 


story,  for  during  recent  years 
thetic  fibers  have  increased  by 
les  annually. 

of  synthetic  fibers  totaled   the 
ilf  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Wallace    appeared    before    the 
a  question  as  to  the  replace- 
c  fibers  during  the  past  few 
and  one-half  million  bales." 
in   research  for  the  purpose 
in  the  improvement  of  quai- 
ling, etc.,  but,  as  stated  some 
we  have  not  gotten  results. 

on,  getting  the  real  facts 
with  Just  what  they  are 

i,  you  will  find  that  they 

the  line  of  increased  produc- 

y  bale  properly  graded,  in  the 

having   installed   high   density 

of  cotton,  all  of  which  we  in 

do.  costing   the  cotton  fanners 

Df  dollars  annually. 

is  one  of  the  major  reasons 


investigation, 
acqui  linted 
CO  untrles. 


evjry 


much  cotton  at  this  time,  and 
can  be  solved  is  to  get  rid  of 


an  outlet  for  all  future  sur- 
ipared  the  jitters  every  time  God 

a  bountiful  cotton  crop. 
:rue,  that  up  to  this  good  hour 
ret  been   submitted   which  will 


to  discuss  the  many  bills  that 
n,  which  had  for  their  purpose 

I 

Jenator  Byrnes'  proposal  known 


cott<  n 


dlspoi  e 


Secre  tary 


comi  nu 


ca!  e 


t) 


cotton  for  war  materials  under  a 

country  dealing  with  us.  under 

whatever  cotton  they  accept  in 

be  held  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

for  instance,  2.000,000  bales 

other  war  materials. 

surplus-cottcn  problem,  or  In 

ormulate   a   program   which   we 

industry   of   the   South   is   to 


ex  J  ort- 


subsldy  plan, 
pfjssible.    if    the    subsidy    is    large 
of  some  two  or  three  million 


of  Agriculture,  can  contend 

cotton  problem,  or  the  maintain- 

of    the    cotton -production    and 


Agriculture   came  out   with   his   wheat- 

nlcated  with  him  about   sub- 

lur    cotton    problem    was    much 


trong  letter,  giving  various  good 
would  not  work,  as  In  the  case 

sefious  thought  to  the  cotton-sub- 

of  more  forcibly  expressing  my 

quote   to   you   from   the   speech 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  September 

paragraphs: 

t  right   export   subsidy   does   not 

of  cotton.    The  reason  is  that 

coudtrles  competing  with  us  is  using 

Df  wheat  the  use  of  this  method 

do  likewise.    If  used  on  a  large 

export   subsidies   employed   by 

self-defeating.    They  amount  to 

bound  to  be  destructive  in  the 


ii 


"I  believe  It  Is  far  better  for 

together    and    work    out    trade 

equitable  basis.     This  old  world 

qog-eat-dog  and  learn  to  live  and 

•     •     If  consumption  of  Amer- 

subsidies  ought  to  be  applied  to 

exports.     Back  in  the  twenties, 

countrlfs.  which  were  never  paid,  were, 

ind  other  farm  products  to  those 

CO  ton  are  going  to  be  made  under 

>wn   people  ought   to  come   first. 

consumers  and  our  own  workers 


Member  of  Congress,   In   either 

United  States,  knowings  that  we 

vmempl^yed,   millions   of   people,   in   the 
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words  of  the  President,  "Hl-clad,  ill-fed.  and  ill-housed."  who  will 
disagree  ■with  this  sound,  constructive,  and  patriotic  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  anyone  interested  in  solving  this  seri- 
ous problem,  and  who  knows  an3rthing  about  the  marketing  of 
cotton,  realizes  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  we  subsidize  for 
export  will  take  the  place  of  cotton  that  would  otherwise  be 
exported,  and,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  will  wake  up  facing 
the  same  serious,  unsolved  cotton  problem. 

If  cotton  under  the  cotton-subsidy  program  is  taken  from  the 
Burplus  cotton,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Oovemment,  certainly. 
It  would  tend  to  depress  the  -price  of  spot  cotton  this  fall,  and 
would  be  the  means  of  driving  at  least  5.000,000  additional  bales 
of  the  1939  cotton  into  the  loan  program. 

If  we  are  to  subsidize  for  export  cotton  from  this  year's  crop, 
everyone  should  realize  that,  while  we  would  be  giving  to  foreign 
countries  our  perfectly  good  American  cotton,  at  a  reduction  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  bale,  it  would  tend  to  advance 
the  price  of  cotton  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  consimi- 
Ing  public. 

This  however,  would  not  be  so  bad  If  this  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram would  tend  to  definitely  solve  the  cotton  problem,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  it  wUl  not. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  expect  to  produce  12.000.000  bales 
of  cotton  this  year.  Taking  the  usual  7.000.000  for  home  con- 
sumption, leaving  5.000.000  for  export,  suppose  under  the  subsidy 
we  would  export  5.000.000,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  13^0.- 
000  surplus  that  we  will  still  have  on  our  hands.  11.000.000  of 
which  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  carrying  charges? 

The  question— what  to  do  about  It— what  is  the  solution? 

In  that,  as  stated,  an  emergency  exists,  apparently  there  is 
but  one  visible  remedy  for  the  dilemma,  and  that  is  a  large  sub- 
stituted use  of  our  cotton. 

We  consume  colossal  quantities  of  wood  pulp,  of  which  we  have 
only  a  limited  domestic  supply.  Both  cotton  and  wood  pulp  are 
basically  cellulose. 

A  Joint  consideration  of  these  two  economic  problems  should 
develop  the  answer  to  the  crisis. 

COTTON -PULP    BILL 

Mv  bill  H  R  5991.  provides  for  an  internal -revenue  tax  on  pulp 
products  not  containing  a  small  proportion  cf  cotton  in  percen- 
taees  fixed  under  the  act. 

The  percentages  are  as  follows: 

Five  percent  m  newsprint  and  paperboard. 

Ten  percent  In  other  paper. 

Fifteen  percent  for  ravon.  cellophane,  and  plastic. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  at 
market  price  through  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tlcn  cotton  from  thI  carry-over  in  excess  of  5.000.000  bales  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  ,  ^..      „ 

Cotton  so  acquired  shall  be  designated  "Pulping  surplus  cotton 

Such  cotton  shall  be  acquired  in  such  quality,  quantity,  at  such 
time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe. 

LOW-GRADE    COTTON 

Lowest  grade  and  shortest  staple  of  cotton  being  Just  as  valuable 
for  Dulping  as  the  better  grades,  the  utilizing  of  the  short-staple, 
low-grade    cotton    for    this    purpose    would    tend    to    Increase    the 

price  of  the  better  grades.  ,.    „       *        *    ^         ♦.^ 

This  cotton  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  domestic 
and  foreipn  processors  of  cellulose  pulp  (subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed in  this  bUl)  at  a  price  equal  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

EXCISE    TAX 

Quoting  from  section  5  (a)  :  ^    ^    . 

"There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  first  do- 
mestic processing  of  cellulose  pulp,  whether  domestic  or  Imported, 
taxes  at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  cellulose  pulp,  having  a  value  of  $20  or  less 
per  ton.  45  percent  of  such  value; 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  cellulose  pxilp  having  a  value  of  more  than 
«20  Dcr  ton  but  not  more  than  »110  per  ton.  45  percent  of  such 
value  minus  one-third  of  1  percent  for  each  dollar  by  which  such 
value  exceeds  $20  per  ton.  and  fractions  of  a  dollar  In  proportion; 

'•(3)  In  the  case  of  cellulose  pulp  having  a  value  of  more  than 
$110  per  ton.  15  percent  of  such  value. 

"(b)   Such  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  processor." 

Under  section  6  of  this  bill,  we  provide  a  compensatory  Import 
tax  uDon  any  article  processed  or  mantifactured  wholly  or  partly 
from  cellulose  pulp  and  Imported  Into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  covmtry. 

ADMINISTRATION  SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 

If  you  will  read  this  bill  very  carefully,  you  will  note  that  the 
adm'nistration  of  same  will  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive  In  com- 
parison with  every  other  temporary  proposal. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  pulp-products  industries,  this  proposal 
would  not  unduly  hinder  sales  for  the  reason  In  supplying  surplus 
cotton  at  reduced  prices  to  pulp  converters  who  seek  exemption 
Irom  the  excise  tax  the  Government  shares  In  the  additional  expense 


Incurred,  and  the  surplus  cotton  at  reduced  prices  would  be  con- 
sumed In  this  country. 

cm  RELIEF  ROLLS  AND  COMPEXmON  IN  FARM  SECTIONS 

Solving  this  problem  wotild  tend  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work. 
Increase  purchasing  power  In  the  South,  as  well  as  In  all  other 
farming  sections  of  the  United  States,  by  continuing  to  grow  cot- 
ton, instead  of  forcing  the  South  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
farming  sections  of  the  country. 

PAPER  AND  NEWSPRINT 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  net  annual  con- 
sumption in  this  country  of  paper  and  paper  board  alone  Is  around 
12,000.000  tons,  not  counting  other  pulp  Items,  such  as  rayon  and 
plastic. 

The  annual  Import  of  newsprint,  practically  all  coming  from 
Canada,  duty-free,  amounU  to  around  3.000.000  tons  annually. 

THIS  IS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

May  I  state  this  Is  not  the  cotton  fanner's  problem  or  the  prob- 
lem Of  the  cotton  Industry  as  a  whole.  This,  as  previously  stated, 
is  a  national  problem  that  concerns,  or  should  concern,  every  sec- 
tion of  this  great  Republic  and  every  citizen,  regarcQeas  of  what- 
ever line  of  business  engaged  In. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  unless  we  can  solve  this  problem  It 
will  be  useless  to  continue  to  spend  and.  In  a  great  many  In- 
stances, waste  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  most  of  this 
money  coming  from  other  sections  of  the  country  than  that  of 
the  South. 

MY    PROPOSAL 

Believing  that  It  would  serve  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned, 
that  Is.  we  should  get  rid  of  this  tremendous  surplus  of  cotton 
over  the  shortest  period  possible  and.  realizing  that  It  would  take 
4  years  under  this  act  to  consume  our  present  surplus,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  to  you  Just  what  I  would  do  If  I  had  my  way 
about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  pay  farmers  the  full  parity  price 
to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled.  In  line  with  the  tariff  policy 
on  that  portion  consumed  In  the  United  States,  which  they  have 
been  denied  all  of  these  years. 

Knowing  that  at  this  time  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  to  do  this  without  raising  additional  reve- 
nue under  some  taxing'  prognun.  I  would  appropriate  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  at  least  75  percent  of  parity,  which  would  be 
about  12  cents  per  pound,  and  withdraw  the  loan  privileges, 
thereby  having  the  cotton  of  this  year's  crop  go  on  the  market 
In  an  orderly  way  for  home  consumption  and  for  export. 

It  would  be  definitely  understood  that  none  of  the  present 
surplus  would  be  placed  on  the  market  unless  we  could  proceed 
Immediately  to  distribute  between  now  and  the  cotton-harvest- 
lug  time  next  fail  in  an  orderly  manner  about  500,(XX)  bales  of  cotton. 

TWO-TEAR    PROGRAM  | 

I  would  then  proceed  to  consume  the  rest  of  the  cotton,  as 
follows,  over  a  2-year  program: 

Bales 

3  000.000  bales  annually  under  this  act 6.  000.  OCX) 

1.000.000  bales  annually  for  relief 2.  OOO.CKX) 

1.000.000  bales  annually  for  crop  Instirance 2.000.000 

2,000.000  bales  for  bartering  war  materials —     2.  (KX),  (XX) 

Total — —  12,000.000 

Under  this  program  the  6.000.000  bales  sold  to  the  pulp  people 
would  be  the  lowest-grade  cotton  at  6  cents  per  pound.  The  relief 
cotton  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  certainly 
I  had  rather  do  this  for  our  ovra  people  than  to  export  our  per- 
fectly good  cotton  vmder  a  subsidy  program  In  the  interest  of 
foreigners. 

We  would  secure  full  value  for  the  2.000.000  bales  under  the 
barter  program,  and  we  would  receive  full  market  value  for  the 
2.00O.OC0  bales  under  the  crop-Insurance  program. 

This  crop-Insurance  cotton  would  be  given  to  farmers  where 
they  have  cotton  and  cottonseed  losses,  as  In  the  case  of  wheat 
Insurance.  Instead  of  cash  payment,  which  would  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  this 
cotton  would  be  fully  reimbursed  with  cotton  Insurance  cash 
premiums. 

If  this  program  were  carried  out.  In  2  years'  time  we  would  be 
placed  on  an  orderlv  production  and  marketing  procedure,  and. 
I  believe,  on  a  1 5,000 .000-bale  production  basts. 

THREE   TO   THREE   AND    ONE-HALF    MILLION    ANITUALLT 

Referring  again  to  the  bill,  you  can  readily  see  that  In  vising 
the  small  percentage  of  cotton,  as  pjrovlded  for  in  the  bill,  we 
would  be  able  to  use  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  million 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  and.  as  recovery  advances,  naturally, 
the  amount  of  cott<m  for  this  purpose  would  Increase  as  the  years 

go  by. 

In  closing.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  this  bill  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  American  people.  I  hope  It  will  meet  with  the 
friendly  consideration,  not  only  <rf  the  Congress  but  the  various 
groups  of  people  who  are.  or  who  should  be.  deeply  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE  INDEPENDENT  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BYRNS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Independent  Merchants  Association  in  called  meeting.  That — 

Whereas  said  board  Is  cf  the  opinion  and  feels  that  the  Hon- 
c^able  Guy  T  Helvering.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
through  his  agents  and  subordinates.  Is  discriminating  and  abus- 
ing his  discretion  in  the  application  of  Public  Resolution  No.  41. 
the  same  being  Joint  Resolution  No.  373,  and  Treasury  Regtilatlon 
No  17  in  that  he  Is  requiring  some  of  the  wholesale  sugar  deal- 
ers m  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee  to  render  a  correct  return 
m  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Conuntssloner  shall  require  on 
sales  of  sugar  and  is  not  requiring  other  wholesale  dealers  to 
make  reports  and  is  requiring  some  of  the  retail  merchants  In  the 
middle  district  of  Tennessee  to  render  a  correct  return  on  aU  sales 
In  excess  of  50  pounds,  others  in  excess  of  200  pounds.  whUe  others 
are  not  required  to  report  at  all:  and 

Whereas  said  board  Is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  said 
Commissioner's  discrimination  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and  is  In- 
jurious to  the  business  of  said  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  In- 
dependent Merchants  Association.  That  we  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  Public  Resolution  No.  41  as  it  is  now  drawn  and  urge 
that  said  regulation  be  repealed  or  amended  so  as  to  take  from  the 
Commissioner  the  discretion  now  given;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copy  of  this  resolution  he  forwarded  to  both  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  to  the  Congressmen 
from  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee. 

Adopted  March  7.  1939.  ,     „     „  _       „     «t 

(Signed)  A.  Roy  Greene,  president;  J.  R.  Harris,  H.  w. 
Hewitt,  W.  L.  Scivally.  M.  E.  Griggs,  Frank  Hagey,  R.  E. 
Boren  L.  J.  Rottero,  Paul  Washer.  Howard  Hooper.  R.  E. 
Berry.  E.  C.  Hall.  Russell  England,  J.  R.  Stephens,  S.  F. 
Waters.  H.  T.  Hamilton.  Grant  Roy.  Edward  Rust.  Rus- 
sell Hampton.  Farrar  Chrlsman.  E.  M.  Patterson.  Jr. 
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"Industry  is  and  always  must 
lifeblood  of  the  nation  and    " 
To  be   successful   it   must   operat^ 
aspirations,  and  ideals  of  the  pe 
not  something  added  or  Injected 
that  portion  engaged  in  satisfying 
industry  has  played  a  large  part  1 
try.     It    has    aided    materially    in 
America  truly  a  government  of 
the  people. 

"If  we  are  to  continue  the 
all  of  our  people  there  must  be 
merce.  farming,  labor,  and  Gov" 
created  by  the  American  people 
for  the  American   people   the 
tory.     Industry   is  so   large   a 
people  depend  on  it. 

"Industrial  products  mark  the 
ence  and   the  ever-higher  standaj-d 
Joyed    by    each    succeeding    _ 
Industry  has  made  available  the 
could  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  few 
dustry   have  been   brought   into 
wand.    Rather,  they  are  the  resull 
and  the  necessity  to  serve." 
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the  economic  foundation  and 

In  which   it   functions. 

In  harmony  with   the  hopes, 

.J  whom  It  serves.     Industry  is 

1  ato  the  life  of  the  people.     It  Is 

their  physical  wants.     American 

the  development  of  our  coun- 

making    the   United    States    of 

people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
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difference  between  a  bare  exist- 
of  living  that  has  been   en- 

in    of    Americans.     To    man.y, 

better  things  of  life  that  once 

These  accomplishments  of  In- 

)eing  by  no  wave   of  the  magic 

of  hard  work.  Invention,  research. 
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York-  Dullt 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  a 
York.  Pa.,  newspaper: 

York  Pl\ts  Import.»nt  Role  in  UNinro  States  Industry — Mantt- 

FACTURiais  Speak  at  Rotabts  Industrial  Day  Observance— Taxes 

A  Heavy  Burden 

York's  importance  in  industry  was  emphasized  at  the  indus- 
trial day  observance  of  the  York  Rotary  Club  in  the  main  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Yorktowne  at  noon  today.  More  than  a  score  of 
manufacturers  were  guests  of  the  organization  at  the  meeting 
and  heard  four  of  their  colleagues  comment  upon  the  part  Indus- 
try plays  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and  the  use  of  the  city's  diversified 
products  In  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  speakers  were  W.  S. 
Shipley,  president  of  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation:  Beau- 
champ  Smith,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  S.  Mor- 
gan Smith  Co.;  Warren  C.  Bullette.  president  of  the  Brandt-Warner 
Co.:  and  William  J.  Fisher,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr  Shipley  used  as  his  subject  the  Nation's  Industries.  In  part 
be  said: 


In    commenting   upon   the 
Smith    said:     "Many    York 
shores.     There  are  branch  sales 
ada,  E^ngland,   France,   and 
sentatives  in  many  European 
tral  and  South  American  nation 
and  the  Orient.     One  plant 
ucts  to  33  foreign  nations. 

"A  world  traveler  can  find  somi 
anywhere  he  may  choose  to  go. 
York  vault  door.     He  may  visit 
London,  or  a  moving-picture 
York   air-conditioning.     The   mil  : 
Moscow  or  his   "gin  or   tonlc'^ 
may  have  been  cooled  with 
of  his  hotrt  windows  in  Panam  i 
The  electricity  for  his  hotel 
Brazil,  may  have   been  produced 
draulic  turbine  manufactured  In 
bile  in  New  Zealand  or  the  farr  i 
in  Holland  possibly  were  made 
Bogota  may  have  been  brought 
an  aqueduct  controlled  by 

"Artificial   teeth    manufactured 
every  Important  foreign  country 
South  America.     Goods  packed 
are   shipped   to   many   foreign 
mills  operate  north  of  the  Arctic 
Equator   In  Ecuador.     There   are 
the  bottom  of  a  gold  mine  1V4 
Africa,  and  hydraulic  turbines 
barely  3  miles  above  the  sea  ir 
only  a  few  examples  to  lllustra|e 
products. 

"When  a  sales  executive  enters 
he  never  knows  what  the  day 
to  entertain  a  customer  from 
His  telephone  rings  and  he 
called  from  York.  Mexico  City, 
himself  hurrying  from  that  office 
for  New  York  to  keep  an  a 
to  board  an  airplane  at  New 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  an 
him  at  9  a.  m.     He  dictates  lett 
bly  an  air  mall  letter  carrying 
with  $16  worth  of  stamps  on 
congratulating  his  agent  there 
for  an  ore-crushing  mill.     In 
touch  with  the  whole  world 
doctors,  and  lawyers  depend 
Industrial  sales  throughout  the 
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uses   of   York   products,   Mr. 

products    find    their    way    to    foreign 

c  (Bees  of  York  industries  In  Can- 

Gern  any,  and   there   are  sales  repre- 

co^ntrles,  in  practically  every  Cen- 

and   in  South   Africa.  Australia, 

m  York  ships  alone  Its  prod- 
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Referring  to  the  blight  of 
In  part:    "It   Is  sadly   interesting 
York's  Industry  and  that  of 
the   Instance  of  one  York 
paid  out  in  total  taxes  $89,000; 
of  650  percent.     Yet  the  total 
greater  than  In  1928.     In  1928 
to  Its  stockholders,  but  since  192 

Unwise  taxation  was  cited  by 
ing  effects.     It  penalizes  thrift 
management;    It  robs  the  wor 
pay  rolls  as  social-security  and 
direct  Incentive   to  unemploy 
taxes  to  force  capital  to  seek 
stagnated;  excessive  taxes  whlcl  i 
cost  of  Industry's  products 
of  products,  and  lessened 
In  turn  less  employment,  and 


serlc  usly 
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progress  to  a  better  living  for 
an  united  effort  between  com- 

American  industry  was 

In  return.  Industry  has  created 
■st  standard  of  living  in  hls- 
of   the  national   life  that   all 


York  industrial  products  almost 

The  bank  in  Tokyo  may  have  a 

in  office  In  Shanghai,  a  hotel  in 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  enjoy 

he   drinks   before   he   retires   in 

a  hot   afternoon   in  Singapore 

■made  machinery.    The  screens 

may  have  been  made  in   York. 

lamp  in  Manila  or  Sao  Paulo, 

in  a  generator  driven   by   a  hy- 

York.     The  axle  in  his  automo- 

machinery  he  passes  in   a   field 

York.     The  water  he  drinks  in 

in  from  the  mountains  through 

valves. 

in    York    are    shipped    to    nearly 

York  chains  are  widely  used  In 

cartons  usitig  York  paperboard 

ions.    York-made   ore   crushing 

Circle  in  Siberia  and  near  the 

York-made  cooling   machines   at 

iles  deep  at  Johannesburg.  South 

Eijpplying  power  for  a  copi>er  mine 

the  Peruvian  Andes.     These  are 

the  wide  distribution  of  York 
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his  office  in  York  in  the  morning, 

in  store  for  him.     He  may  have 

York.  Shanghai,  or  Cape  Town. 

not  know  whether  he  is  being 

Sidney.  Australia.     He  may  find 

in  the  afternoon  to  catch  a  train 

ppoihtment  the  following  morning  or 

Ci  imberlahd  for  an  overnight  flight 

Important  customer  will  be  waiting  for 

s  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  possl- 

mportant  sales  proposal  to  China 

e  envelope,   or  a  letter  to  Chile 

the  order  he  has  Just  received 

York  industry  is  in  constant 

mafrket  and  York's  labor,  merchants, 

directly  or  Indirectly  In  part  on  our 

world." 


lor 
si  ort, 


taxes    BUGflT    INDUSTRY 


ta  ;es 


on  Industry,  Mr.  Bulette  said. 

to   see   how   taxes  have   affected 

Nation.     As  an  example   I   cite 

manjufacturer  who,   in   the   year    1928. 

and  In  1937.  $594,000;  an  increase 

b  isiness  in  1937  was  only  9  percent 

t  ivldends  of  the  concern  were  paid 

1  it  has  paid  none." 

he  speaker  as  having  these  bllght- 

and  discourages  the  initiative   of 

s  pay  envelop>e;   taxes  levied  on 

inemployment  compensation  are  a 

confiscation  of  profits  causes 

( ther  investments  and  Industry  is 

add  from  5  to  20  percent  to  the 

retard  sales  and  consumption 

consi^ption  means  less  production  and 

vicious  circle  continues." 
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industrial  relations 
Commenting  on  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  Mr. 
Fisher  said,  In  part: 

"In  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  Intimately  connected  with 
industry  and  watched  the  growth  of  our  industrial  establishments, 
there  has  not  only  been  improvement  In  design  of  products,  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  methods  but  equal  consideration  was  given 
to  Improvement  in  wages,  working  conditions,  health  and  safety 
of  employees,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  items  which  we  now  place 
in  the  category  of  industrial  relations. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preservation  of  our  great  democracy 
under  which  we  enjoy  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  press,  is  dependent  upon  how  well  we  can  live 
together,  and  how  well  we  conduct  ourselves  In  our  human  rela- 
tions. 

"It  is  admitted  that  during  this  period  of  growth  and  even 
today,  some  employers  do  not  practice  good  principles  of  human 
relations,  but  Is  it  fair  to  condemn  all  because  of  the  bad  Judg- 
ment In  human  relations  of  a  few?  The  chlselers  were  with  us 
in  the  past;  they  are  with  us  now.  and  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  the  same  now,  as  it  was  cen- 
turies ago. 

"Many  plants  are  now  carrying  their  industrial-relations  pro- 
gram into  the  social  life  of  the  employees,  and  this  creates  a  good 
and  friendly  relationship  among  them,  and  toward  the  company, 
but  we  all  recognize  that  the  most  important  consideration  in 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employees  Is  wages,  hours,  safe,  sani- 
tary, and  pleasant  working  conditions. 

"In  York.  Uke  In  most  other  cities,  these  Important  phases  have 
improved  with  the  Industrial  growth  of  oiir  city,  which  In  turn 
has  raised  the  standard  of  living.  As  proof  of  this  you  only  have 
to  look  at  some  of  the  sections  of  our  city  now,  as  compared  with 
a  few  years  ago.  Furthermore,  go  to  any  of  our  plants  during 
working  hours  and  see  the  number  of  automobiles,  either  In  the 
parking  lots  or  surrounding  the  plants,  which  Is  an  Indication  that 
York  has  kept  pace  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

"It  Is  the  hope,  I  am  sure,  of  all  of  us,  that  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  In  our  industrial  relations  In  such  a  way  that 
as  employer  and  employees  we  will  be  able  to  go  forward  together, 
arm  in  arm,  for  the  common  good  of  this  community." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11,1939 


ADDRESS   OF  DR.   CLIFFORD  HALVORSEN.    STAFF   PHYSICIAN, 
WESTERN    STATE    HOSPITAL,    PORT    STELACOOM,    WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
very  interesting  address  delivered  by  Dr.  CUfford  Halvorsen. 
en  the  subject  of  Public  Health  and  Medicine. 

The  Western  State  Hospital,  with  which  Dr.  Halvorsen  is 
ccnnected.  is  headed  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Keller,  M.  D.,  a  graduate 
cf  Princeton  University  and  one  of  the  leading  mental  hos- 
pital executives  in  the  United  States.  Under  his  masterly 
direction  this  institution  has  attained  a  splendid  reputation 
for  humane  treatment  of  the  inmates  and  unusual  compe- 
tence in  every  field  of  institutional  care.  Under  the  en- 
couragement of  Dr.  Keller  many  splendid  young  men  of 
brillant  attainments  and  remarkable  precocity,  have  been 
encouraged  to  develop  their  talents.  Dr.  Halvorsen  is  one 
of  these  young  men  who  has  already  made  his  mark  in  the 
medical  field. 

His  address  is  as  follows: 

Science  Is  Universal 

Like  the  other  cult\iral  contributions  to  our  national  develop- 
ment modern  science  has  brought  to  us  certain  offerings  which 
are  of  high  ethical  value.  The  whole  material  setting  of  civilized 
life  has  been  altered  by  the  combined  efforts  of  those  who  have 
advanced  science  and  applied  It.  Science  Is  the  great  Instrument 
of  social  change.  aU  the  greater  because  its  object  is  not  change 
but  knowledge.  Its  silent  position  in  this  dominant  function  U 
the  most  vital  of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  marked  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  civilization.  Science  works  in  the  open. 
The  scientist  as  opposed  to  the  quack  is  against  secrecy  and  ex- 
cluslveness.  The  scientist  Invites  all  men  to  share  his  methods  and 
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the  results.  Where  the  point  at  Issue  Is  a  matter  of  fact  which  can 
be  settled  by  observation  and  experiment,  people  are  less  likely  to 
lose  their  tempers  than  when  they  resort  to  philosophies  and  where 
conviction  Is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  It  is  no  longer 
polite  to  regard  people  as  wicked  becaxise  their  views  differ  from 
your  own.  A  democracy  needs  the  spirit  which  constantly  puts 
questions  without  fear.  Progress  requires  the  will  to  doubt  and  to 
challenge  sanctified  assumptions  bravely.  Customs  and  Institu- 
tions need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  handed  down  forever  perfect 
and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement.  In  a  world  thor- 
oughly humanized,  men  survive  In  the  process  of  helping  others  to 
stirvlve. 

THE   TREND    TODAY    IS    TOWARD    EXPANDED    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

For  years  organized  medicine  has  sanctioned  Govemment-con- 
troUed  health  measures  as  provided  by  schools,  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  Federal  agencies  In  the  form  of  city  health  clinics  and 
hospitals,  county  tuberculosis  preventoriums,  sanatoriums.  isola- 
tion hospitals.  State  mental  and  general  hospitals.  The  Federal 
Governments  Public  Health  Service,  leprosorlums.  drug-addict 
colonies.  Army  and  Navy  medical  departments  have  been  developed 
by  public  demand  and  governmental  necessity.  Through  govern- 
mental legislation  and  by  the  Insistence  of  organized  medicine  the 
public  has  endeavored  to  protect  itself  with  a  huge  array  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  standards  against  pseudo-sclentlflc  quackery  prac- 
ticed by  cultlsts.  Public  Interest  In  health  has  been  aroused  by 
organized  medicine  as  representative  of  all  licensed  physicians,  as 
well  as  by  numeroxis  public  and  charitable  organizations. 

Such  organizations  have  approached  health  through  preventive 
and  curative  avenues  and  have  touched  every  stratum  of  o\ir  social 
scale,  as  It  should.  Disraeli  has  said,  "Public  health  Is  the  first 
duty  of  a  statesman.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  reposes  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the  country."  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  remarked  that  "The  conservation  of  vital  resources 
Is  the  first  duty  of  the  Government."  and  referring  to  the  medical 
man  who  places  profit  before  service  as  "the  dollar  doctor."  Sir 
William  Osier  asks  of  the  medical  profession.  "Are  we  members  cf 
a  craft,  trade,  or  union?  The  master  word  of  medicine  Is  work." 
Dr.  Lyman  Wilbur,  speaking  as  a  physician  of  national  prominence, 
states  "National  health  is  a  national  problem."  Since  the  public 
faces  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000  annually  in 
loss  of  man-power  and  ill  health,  this  fact  alone  makes  disease, 
with  its  cause,  prevention,  and  cure,  of  vital  public  interest. 

PROTECTION   OP  NATIONAL  VITALITT 

The  question  is  decidedly  not  who  shall  have  medical  care.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  who  shall  profit  by  disease.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  national  vitality.  In  our 
democracy  the  poor  and  albeit  ignorant  require  as  much  doctor- 
patient  Interrelationship  and  benefit  of  scientific  knowledge  as  the 
sad-but-true  wealthy  minority.  The  fee  system  has  spoiled  many 
doctor-patient  Interrelationships.  Once  the  money  question  n 
removed,  the  relationship  becomes  more  natural  and  human.  Many 
patients  cannot  afford  expensive  examinations  and  treatment  ani 
most  general  practitioners  have  neither  the  special  knowledge  or  the 
equipment  to  render  such  service  in  their  offices. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  says:  "We  would 
never  put  a  Judge  on  the  bench  under  conditions  such  that  he 
might  be  influenced  by  pecuniary  considerations.  Suppose  that  if 
a  Judge  were  to  get  $5,000  in  case  he  handed  down  a  certain  deci- 
sion and  he  got  nothing  if  he  decided  the  other  way.  We  allow 
the  private  practitioner  to  face  this  kind  of  temptation.  •  •  • 
The  greatest  single  curse  In  medicine  Is  the  curse  of  unnecessary 
operations,  and  there  would  be  fewer  of  them  if  the  doctor  got  the 
same  salary  whether  he  operated  or  not.  I  am  not  accusing  the 
medical  profession  of  dishonesty,  but  I  am  saying  that  we  shoiUd 
be  defended  from  unfair  temptation.  I  maintain  that  to  have 
doctors  working  on  salary  would  be  better  for  doctors  as  weU  as  for 
patients." 

The  struggle  against  public  education  Is  still  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  approximately  21/2  percent  of  the  Nation's  adult  popula- 
tion. Socialized  education  with  salaried  educators,  public-financed 
buildings  and  equipment,  has  reduced  costs  to  the  Individual.  The 
student,  moreover,  does  not  choose  his  t«acher.  The  teacher  is  on 
contract  at  a  fixed  salary.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  teacher  or 
student  to  perfect  themselves  in  any  chosen  field  to  any  chosen 
heights.  Who  is  there  to  say  education  Is  more  valuable  than 
health?  The  public  has  decided  that  education  shall  be  compulsory 
and  that  every  American  is  entitled  to  it. 

REDUCED    COST    OP    MEDICAL    CAKE    WOULD    BE    VERT    BENEFICIAL 

Whenever  in  this  country  better  service  has  been  supplied  en 
more  convenient  terms  of  payment  Americans  have  bought  more 
of  this  service,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  producer  and  consumer. 
Reduction  of  overhead  by  unit  systems  has  reduced  cost  of  medical 
care.  Aggregation  of  specialists  with  special  equipment  has  reduced 
health  costs  for  the  patient,  but  the  restriction  of  such  units  to 
large  cities  has  Increased  the  price  of  health.  The  present  dis- 
organized methods  of  public  education  on  medical  subjects,  raising 
of  public  funds,  competitive  fee-fixing  methods  Is  wasteful  of 
energy  and  money  for  the  physician  and  the  pubUc.  The  Ingham 
County  Medical  Society  of  Michigan  recently  fostered  an  antl- 
syphllls  drive.  For  60  days  the  members  took  blood  samples  from 
all  patients  seeking  treatment.  At  the  end  of  that  time  7.600  speci- 
mens were  examined,  compared  to  1.770  for  the  previotis  2  months. 
Thus  the  physicians  found  2.4  percent  positive  cases.  Out  of  183 
cases.   100  were  vmsuspected.     The  stimulus  of  concerted  action 
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under  special  provision  for  extra-laboratory  costs  thus  brought  to 
light  a  disease  for  which  Bjpeclal  forms  of  treatment   are   highly 
beneficial.    The  deficit  of  medical  care  Is  not  In  the  amount  of  work 
,^^  be  dune  but  In  the  agents  stifBclent  to  do  the  work. 

DEMONSTRATED   NEED   FOR  PREVENTIVE   MEDICINI 

Approximately  30  percent  of  men  between  21  and  30  years  of 
age  called  to  the  colors  In  the  first  draft  for  the  World  War  were 
declared  unfit  for  service.  Of  these  114.500,  or  15  percent,  were 
unsulted  for  civil  activities  of  productive  type.  Of  the  total  re- 
jected 10  percent  had  severe  venereal  disease  or  tuberculosis.  An- 
other 12  percent  had  nervous  and  mental  trouble,  one-half  of 
which  were  connected  with  thyroid  disorders.  A  national  commit- 
tee investigating  the  national  health  estimated  20.000.000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  in  need  of  adequate  medical  care.  The  com- 
mittee on  physical  welfare  for  the  New  York  City  schools  found  66 
percent  of  the  children  In  need  of  general  medical  or  surgical 
attention.  44  percent  required  dental  care,  38  percent  had  large 
glands  in  the  neck  indicating  disease  processes,  18  percent  had 
tonsilltls.  Translated  Into  money  values  based  upon  potential 
earning,  production,  and  purchasing  power  such  111  health  Increases 
the  deficit  of  national  economy. 

WHAT  THE  WAGNER  BILL  WILL  DO 

Tb  correct  this  waste  the  Wagner  bill  for  the  national  health  pro- 
gram is  now  p;?nding  in  the  United  States  Congress.  It  provides  for: 
(1)  Maternal  and  child  health  services;  (2)  services  for  crippled 
children:  (3)  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare:  (4) 
public  health;  (5)  grants  to  States  for  hospitals  and  health  centers; 
(6)  grants  to  States  for  medical  care;  (7)  grants  to  States  for 
temporary  disability  compensation;  (8)  rules  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  financial  status  of  States.  All  expenses  are  to  be  met 
by  general  taxation — Federal  and  SUte.  The  bill  proposes  to  xuiite 
and  develop  research,  prevention,  and  treatment,  and  Includes  the 
training  of  personnel.  This  service  administered  by  physicians  of 
qualifications  equal  to  State  and  Federal  standards  set  up  by  the 
leaders  in  medicine  will  reach  every  American.  It  will  provide 
joedlcal  care  for  all  conditions  at  minimal  cost.  It  will  provide  a 
way  for  compulsory  health  insurance  for  the  individual  and  the 
Nation. 

THE   A.   M.   A.   OPPOSES  GROUP   MEDICINE 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Is 
divided  on  the  Issue.  Outstanding  members  are  definitely  against 
all  group  or  cooperative  medical  prcictice  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  State  control  now  would  be  a  radical  and  costly  experiment 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  can  least  afford  It. 

2.  All  the  fine  traditions  of  private  practice  would  be  swept 
away. 

3.  Close  relationship  between  physician  and  patient  would  be 
spoiled. 

4.  Physicians  would  be  so  Involved  in  clerical  details  they  woiild 
have  no  time  for  careful  diagnostic  and  research  work. 

5.  Politicians  would  dictate  to  medical  men,  and  public-health 
officials  would  change  with  each  election. 

6.  Laws  would  not  allow  for  the  vise  of  oncoming  discoveries. 

THE  CASE  FOR  STATE  MEDICINE 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Henry  Ernest  Slgerlst.  professor  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  answers  In  this 
fashion: 

1.  State  control  of  medical  care  Is  not  a  radical  departure.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  hospital  beds  are  now  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government. 

2.  If  the  $6,000,000,000  now  lost  through  loss  of  manpower,  and 
the  additional  $3,500,000,000  spent  annually  for  medical  bills  was 
distributed  rationally,  little  more  than  this  amoxmt  would  be 
required  to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

3.  To  say  that  salaried  physicians  lose  their  incentive  to  do  good 
work  is  an  insult.  Koch,  Pasteiir.  Gorgas.  Reed,  Welch  were  all 
salaried  men.  So  are  the  workers  in  the  Mayo  clinic,  the  Rocke- 
teller  Institute,  and  16  percent  of  this  Nation's  physicians  who 
work  in  governmental  institutions.  Great  medical  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  salaried  physicians  connected  with  commercial  firms 
and  various  public  institutions.  Federal.  State,  and  county. 

4.  Pew  people  today  are  free  to  choose  their  own  physician.  Dis- 
pensary patients,  farmers,  and  some  city  dwellers  have  to  accept  the 
physician  available. 

5.  The  fact  that  a  doctor  Is  a  member  of  an  organized  group 
does  not  spoil  the  physician-patient  relationship.  The  doctor  moves 
ahead  by  the  results  he  produces.  Results  are  measurable  by  the 
patronage  enjoyed  as  In  the  educational  field.  The  popular  phy- 
sician is  scientifically  honest  as  well  as  sympathetic  in  his  attitude. 

6.  The  existing  forma  of  cooperative  medicine  endeavor  to  bridge 
the  gap  now  existing  between  hospitals  and  the  individual  by  bring- 
ing the  practitioner  into  closer  contact  with  a  health  center.  These 
centers  make  possible  time-saving  diagnoses  through  the  use  of 
modem  equipment  and  aggregation  of  specialists. 

7.  It  will  be  serious  if  govenunental  control  brings  improper  poli- 
tics Into  medicine.  But  corruption  and  inefficiency  do  not  need 
to  enter  Government  activity.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  never  been  touched  by  the  breath  of  scandal.  Many 
States  have  honest  health  departments  free  of  political  skulldug- 
gery, which  handle  medical  and  administrative  details  efficiently. 
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1.  Physical   Examination   of 
Surgeon    General.    1917    (2,510.000 
years:  29  percent  rejected  as  physi 

2.  Mental  Health  as  a  National 

3.  National  Institute  of  Health. 

4.  National  Vitality.  Its  Waste 
Roosevelt,  edited  bv  Irving  Fisher] 

5.  Equanimities.  Sir  William 

6.  J.  A.  M.  A..  1933  to  1939.  IndiJslve 

7.  Periodicals  and  personal  correi  pondence. 
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Problem,  Lyman  Wilbur,  M.  D. 

CONCRFSSIONAL    RECORD. 

Conservation  (under  Theodore 


lour  Law 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

RA:oRD,  I  include  the  following 

political  economist,  Gus  W.  Dyer: 


OF    WAGE    LAW 


(By  Gus  W.  Dyer,  professor  of  ecc  nomics  and  sociology,  Vanderbllt 

University) 


Industrial  life  of  this  country  as 

a    group    of    big    factories    and 

big  cities  or  big  Industrial  cen- 


ters. Conditions  in  these  big  iniustrles  are  the  foundation  for 
practically  all  of  the  labor  leglslat  on  at  Washington. 

The  public  in  general  is  under  a  delusion  that  the  big  industries 
have  driven  out  practically  all  cf  the  small  factories.  The  few 
left  are  not  considered  worthy  of  i  lonsideratlon  In  labor  legislation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  big  ind  ustrles  have  not  driven  out  the 
small  factories.  The  small  factor  es  make  up  a  very  large  part  of 
our  Industrial  life  today. 

In  1929,  210.954  factories  of  all  types  were  in  operation  in  this 
country.  Over  7.000  of  these  f ac  ;ories  employed  no  wage  earners, 
95,767  employed  from  1  to  5  wag«  earners,  53,524  employed  from  6 
to  20  wage  earners,  and  25,022  em]  iloyed  from  21  to  50  wage  earners. 
The  total  number  of  wage  earners! employed  In  these  small  factories 
was  1,689.847.  The  average  numlier  of  wage  earners  in  the  174,313 
small  industries  in  operation  was  |lO. 

These  little  factories  that  givej  employment  to  nearly  2.000,000 
people  are  located  In  cities,  towns,  villages  in  the  rural  sections. 
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everywhere.  Among  them  we  find  sawmills,  grist  mills,  feed  mills, 
chair  factories,  furniture  factories,  mattress  factories,  textile  fac- 
tories, sheet-iron  industries,  clothing  factories,  overall  factories,  etc. 
The  wages  of  each  employee  are  determined  by  the  productivity 
of  the  worker.  Each  gets  the  market  value  of  his  services.  The 
Bkllled  get  high  wages;  the  unskilled,  the  untrained,  the  slow,  the 
inefficient  get  relatively  low  wages.  But  all  are  paid  by  the  same 
standard— the  standard  of  their  productive  capacity.  With  two  or 
three  members  of  a  family  at  work,  even  at  low  wages,  the  family 
Is  able  to  maintain  its  independence  and  respectability. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  small  industries  are  located  in 
small  towns,  villages,  and  rural  communities.  There  are  13.433 
small  towns  In  this  country  that  have  populations  of  2.500  and 
less.  Over  10,000  towns  have  populations  of  less  than  1,000.  The 
combined  population  of  these  small  towns  is  9.183,035.  This  is  a 
population  greater  than  the  combined  populations  of  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  New 
Orleans.  Dallas.  Houston.  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago.  Yet  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  life  and  problems  of  these  little  towns. 

Few  of  those  who  are  operating  these  small  industries  are  mak- 
ing much  above  a  simple,  decent  living.  These  Industries  are  in 
no  condition  to  absorb  any  extra  business  cost.  The  productivity 
of  labor  is  a  definite,  fixed  quantity  that  can  be  determined  defi- 
nitely on  the  market.  The  labor  In  an  industry  must  produce  the 
value  of  the  wa^es  paid  or  the  industry  is  doomed.  These  smaU 
industries  have  no  reserve  out  of  which  to  pay  continuous  losses. 
A  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  or  $3  20  a  day  for  8  hours 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  all  workers  who  cannot  produce  the 
minimum,  and  this  would,  perhaps,  mean  the  elimination  of  over 
one-half  of  the  workers  In  the  small  Industries,  and  the  closing  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  Industries.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
"^serious  results  of  the  minimum  wage  on  these  industries  would 
ever   reach   the   newspapers. 

The  13.433  small,  independent,  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
communities  in  which  small  business  lives  and  thrives  are  the 
very  heart  of  real  American  life  and  American  ideals.  If  left  alone 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves  under  American  constitutional 
industrial  freedom.  It  is  little  less  than  a  crime  for  an  absentee, 
centralized  government  to  make  it  illegal  for  honest,  upright,  citi- 
zens to  offer  millions  of  workers  In  these  towns  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  support  their  families  by  their  work.  It  is  far  worse 
for  a  government  to  force  these  people  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
dependents  and  the  mendicants. 


Shall  America  Establish  Concentration  or  Deten- 
tion Camps  or  Stockades  Wherein  to  Intern 
Human  Persons? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.1939 


REMARKS  OF  HON  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  GAVAC.fN  relative  to  the  bill  H.  R.  5643: 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  can  recall 
no  other  Instance  during  my  service  in  this  House  when  a 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  Involved  to  such  great  extent  vital 
American  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  government.  Reduced  to 
its  simplest  meaning,  this  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  order  the  arrest  and  detention,  not  in  penal  Institutions, 
hcwever,  of  all  aliens  previously  ordered  deported,  but  whose  depor- 
tation cannot  be  carried  out  because  the  country  of  origin  refuses 
to  Issue  the  necessary  visas  or  consents.  In  other  words,  in  those 
cases  where  the  foreign  country  refuses  to  accept  the  alien  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  empowered  by  order  to  arrest,  intern,  or  other- 
wise detain  the  alien. 

To  my  mind  the  principles  Involved  In  this  proposed  legislation 
are  so  serious  that  I  have  given  time  and  consideration  to  their 
study  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  my  oath  to  maintain  and  support  the  Constitution,  vote  for 
this  bill. 

The  world  today  Is  in  a  dlsttirbed  state,  mental  and  moral.  All 
governments  and  all  people  seem  to  tread  life's  pathway  in  fear  and 
dread,  not  knowing  what  the  morrow  may  bring.  Governments 
repudiate  forthwith  the  written  word;  the  geographical  limits  of  a 
nation  are  changed  overnight;  there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  void 
of  principle  to  guide  men  and  peoples.    Time-honored  principles 


of  national  conduct  and  action  are  forsaken,  and  men  and  nations 
seem  to  grope  in  darkness. 

I  rejoice,  however,  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  a 
written  constitution  to  guide  her  pathway.  In  all  times  cf  cur 
history  since  Its  adoption,  our  Constitution  has  been  our  guldepost 
in  the  solution  of  cur  problems  of  government.  I  know  and  realize 
that  my  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  the  same 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  Constitution.  We  too  often.  I  think, 
look  upon  the  Constitution  as  a  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  forget  that  while  It  contains  grants  of  power,  it  also 
contains  denials  of  power.  The  oft-repeated  phrase  in  the  Consti- 
tution— "the  Congress  shall  not" — is  an  example  of  tiiis  denial  of 
power  to  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  many  times  expressed  the  belief  that  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  were  the  result  of  serious  deliberation  and  considera- 
tion; that,  as  finally  adopted,  each  provision  rested  upon  some 
fundamental  and  historic  principle  of  government.  Each  provision 
was  deliberately  agreed  upon  because  of  the  compelling  force  of 
some  moral  or  historical  truth.  After  an  experience  of  a  century  and 
a  half  we  stand  forth  as  the  hope  of  mankind,  the  last  citadel  of 
human  liberty.  The  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  matter  how 
compelling  or  seemingly  justifiable,  can  never  sanction  surrender  of 
basic  principle.  There  is  one  truth  that  guides  me  to  a  determina- 
tion of  my  vote  on  this  bill,  the  truth  that  liberty  Is  Indivisible;  In 
other  words,  universal — It  applies  to  all,  no  matter  what  be  the  class 
or  condition.  If  the  criminal  may  be  condemned  without  a  trial 
today,  perhaps  tomorrow  the  Innocent  may  be  so  condemned.  Ova 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Utah  |Mr.  MtrROOcK) 
during  debate  on  this  bill  ably  expressed  this  truism  when  he 
declared : 

"If  today  the  ungrateful  alien  may  be  imprisoned  without  due 
process  of  law,  who  may  say  that  tomorrow  may  not  see  the  re- 
building of  the  Bastille?  Once  we  begin  to  tear  down  the  temple 
of  equal  Jiistlce,  we  have  destroyed  Its  symmetry.  It  can  only  exist 
as  a  whole.  If  one  part  is  torn  away,  the  rest  will  surely  fall.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  that  our  greatest  citizen  said.  'This  Nation  cannot 
endure  half  free  and  half  slave.'  Let  the  echo  of  those  words 
remind  us  that  when  equal  Justice  Is  denied  to  one.  citizen  or  alien, 
innocent  or  guilty.  It  Is  no  longer  equal,  it  is  no  longer  Justice." 

The  drafters  of  this  bill,  by  the  provision  that  certain  classes  of 
aliens  shall  be  detained  "not  at  hard  labor,"  artfully  and  skillfully 
attempt  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  wherein  it  is  provided — 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction." 

The  very  attempt  to  so  a\'Old  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  should  tell  Its  own  story,  in  spite  of  the  drafters'  art 
and  skill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  bill  empowering  the  SecreUry 
of  Labor  to  imprison  certain  aliens  subject  to  deportation,  pre- 
vented because  of  the  refusal  of  foreign  countries  to  accept  them, 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  section  9.  article  I.  of  the  Constitution, 
and  clearly  unconstitutional.  This  section,  among  other  things, 
provides  that  "No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  factor  law  shall  be 

passed." 

Imprisonment  or  the  distraint  of  liberty  or  freedom  of  action 
Is  m  the  nature  of  things  penal.  The  ex  post  facto  effect  of  a  law 
cannot  be  evaded  by  giving  a  civil  form  to  that  which  is  essentially 

criminal.  .       ,      ...  j 

This  bill  seeks  to  further  Imprison  or  distrain  certain  classified 
persons,  without  trial,  simply  and  solely  because  of  a  previoiis 
criminal  record;  it  is  an  attempt  to  impose  new  and  additional 
punishment  for  old  crimes — the  debts  for  which  to  society  have 
long  since  been  paid — is  clearly  ex  post  facto  and  hence  unconsti- 
tutional. .         . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  since  time  Immemorial 
has  held  that  "every  law  that  changes  the  punishment  and  inflicts 
a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed"  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  delll)erate  Judgment  that  this  bill  Is  xmcon- 
Btltutlonal  and  hence  void;  accordingly.  I  am  compelled  by  my  oath 
of  ofBce  to  vote  against  It.  Aside,  however,  from  Its  unconstitu- 
tionality, the  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  constitutes  a  grave  departure 
from  those  principles  of  American  freedom  and  liberty  we  hold  so 
dear.  Our  forefathers  understood  the  meaning  of  restraint  and 
denial  of  liberty,  the  ctirtallment  of  freedom,  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  and  all  those  types  of  makeshift  legislation  which  at  times  of 
stress  and  storm  governments  pass  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  History  proves,  however,  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  pass,  the  restraints  remain  to  throttle  freedom  and  enmesh 
Justice.  Such  has  been  the  sad  story  of  mankind  when  none  were 
found  to  sound  liberty's  clarion  call.  The  great  Burke  paraphrased 
It  well  when  he  declared.  "The  people  never  give  up  their  libertlee 
but  under  some  delusion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  stress  and  storm;  nations 
and  individuals  are  heedlessly  grasping  straws  of  delusion;  might, 
power,  and  force  seem  the  theme  of  our  time;  yet  we  know  they 
shall  not  triumph.  We  should  strive  midst  the  storm  to  guard  our 
citadel  of  liberty,  always  mindful  of  the  admonition  that  "the  con- 
dition upon  which  God  hAth.  given  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vig- 
ilaxioe." 
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or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  EARLE  W.  GAGE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  next  Sunday  will  be  Moth- 
er's Day.  It  has  been  established  and  set  aside  by  Congress. 
We  shall  probably  take  an  adjournment  or  recess  over  the 
week  end  so  that  a  number  of  Senators  who  desire  to  visit 
their  homes  and  their  mothers  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  have  ascertained  that  among  the  96  Senators  there  are  21 
whose  mothers  are  still  living.  On  their  good  fortime  I  con- 
gratulate them.  I  myself  am  happy  to  be  one  of  the  21  whose 
mothers  still  live. 

A  very  interesting  article  has  been  sent  to  me,  which  is  to 
appear  tomorrow  in  a  publication  called  "The  Friend,"  pub- 
lished in  Dayton.  Ohio.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Earle 
W.  Gage,  of  Ashville,  N.  Y.,  and  is  entitled  "The  Romance  of 
Mother's  Day."  Mr.  Gage  traces  the  celebration  of  some  form 
of  Mother's  Day  back  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  He  also 
mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  In  1887,  52  years  ago,  a 
school  teacher  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  whose  name  was  Miss 
Sasseen,  first  began  the  observance  of  Mother's  Day.  Various 
States,  through  their  Governors,  issued  proclamations  from 
time  to  time,  and  during  the  World  War  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  setting  aside  the  second  Sunday  in  May  for  that 
observance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very  Interesting  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  will  find  interest  in  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Friend.   Dayton,  Ohio,  of  May  14,   1939] 

The  Romance  or  Mother's  Dat 

(By  Earle  W.  Gage,  Ashville.  N.  Y.) 

The  very  earliest  recorded  formal  mother  worship  lies  in  the 
tales  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  Rhea,  the  "great  mother  of  the 
gods."  was  worshiped  in  Asia  Idinor.  In  this  worship  it  wtis  not  so 
much  the  tender  maternal  aspect  which  claimed  attention  as  the 
power  and  majesty  of  motherhood.  Rhea  was  represented  as 
traversing  the  mountains  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  and  the 
ceremonies  in  her  honor  were  marked  by  wild  dances  and  even 
wilder  music.  The  lion,  the  oak,  and  the  pine  were  sacred  to 
her. 

The  worship  of  Rhea  was  Introduced  into  Rome  through  Greece 
about  250  B.  C.  Ceremonies  were  held  on  the  Ides  of  March, 
when  people  made  offerings  In  the  temple,  and  the  occasion  was 
known  as  the  feast  of  hilarla. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Christian  Era  the  festival  stUl  retained 
Its  old  form,  but  made  a  further  advance  and  became  infused 
with  a  new  spirit.  The  development  of  observance  by  the  church 
of  a  new  type  celebration  became  a  custom  on  mid-Lent  Sunday 
for  the  faithful  to  visit  the  churches  In  which  they  were  baptized, 
bearing  gifts  for  the  altar. 

From  this  festival  of  worship  in  honor  of  the  chtn-ch  there  grew 
the  observance  of  mothering  day,  or  Sunday,  though  the  successive 
steps  in  this  development  are  not  now  clear.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  long  ago.  when  young  men  and  maidens  were  bound  out 
as  apprentices  and  as  servants.  mid-Lent  Sunday  was  set  aside 
for  them  to  visit  their  mothers,  taking  for  them  some  little  present, 
such  as  a  cake  or  a  trinket.  A  young  person  engaged  in  such  a 
pilgrimage  was  said  to  be  going  "a  mothering"  from  which  the 
day  came  to  be  known  as  Mothering  Day. 

There  is  no  unbroken  line  of  descent  to  the  present  observance 
fnom  the  holiday  when  English  apprentices  and  servants  went 
a-motherlng.  though  the  modem  festival  Is  pyerhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  deliberate  effort  a  nation  ever  made  In  honor  of 
motherhood. 

roTTNDiB  or  mother's  bat 

Hie  record  of  events  leading  up  to  the  final  designation  of 
Mother's  Day  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  Miss  Mary  Towless 
Sasseen,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  A  school 
teacher.  Miss  Sasseen  started  as  early  as  1887 — 52  years  ago  this 
year — setting  apart  one  day  which  she  called  Mother's  Day.  She 
came  of  a  distinguished  Kentucky  family  and  was  bom  in  the 
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dty  of  Henderson,  which  was 
Audubon,  world-famous  naturalist 

After  she  had  observed  Mother' 
eral  years.  Miss  Sasseen  started  a 
national,  and  issued  a  pamptilet 
which   are   now   on   display    in 
On  the  title  page  the  pamphlet 
dedicated  to  my  mother  In  the  1 
be  armually  celebrated  as  Mother's 

Surely,  this  was  an  original  id 
Ing  paragraphs  declare:   "Having 
one  can  teach  a  child  regarding 
by  our  system  of  Authors'  Days, 
celebrating  Mother's  Day  once  a  ; 
and  respect  due   to  parents  migbt 
Included  in  the  next  generation. 

"By  Mother's  Day  I  mean  a  ( 
vited  to  the  school  and  a  program 
on  the  subject  of  mother,  the  son^  3 

Not  long  after  the  issuance  of  1 1 
a  trip  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  vlsi ; 
able  to  introduce  Mother's  Day  in 
Teacher's  Manual  of  1890  provide 
Prof.  Carey  Boggess,  who  was  thei  i 
schools,  recites  the   events 
holiday   and   program.     Miss 
preaching  the   gospel   of   Mother  3 
when  she  married  Judge  Marshal 
make  her  home. 


als)  the  birthplace  of  John  James 


Day  In  her  own  school  for  sev- 

^ampaign  to  make  Its  observance 

use  of  schools  In  1893,  two  of 

._,   Henderson   Historical    Society. 

lears  this  inscription:   "Lovingly 

that  April  20  (her  birthday) 

Day." 

to  Miss  Sasseen.  as  her  open- 

experience  learned  how  much 

tbe  lives  and  works  of  the  poets 

t  suggests  itself  to  me  that  by 

,  much  of  the  veneration,  love 

by  song,  verse,  and  story,  be 
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MISS    ANN    JARVIS 

Six  years  later  she  passed  awa; 
observance  being  carried  on  by 
vis,    of    Philadelphia,    who    flnall  r 
Burkett,   of   Nebraska,   Introduce 
the  second  Sunday  in  May  as 
was  selected  because  Miss  Jarvis' 


PICKS    UP   TOHCH 

her  campaign  for  Nation-wide 
otjiers.  among  them  Miss  Ann  Jar- 
succeeded    In    having    Senator 
a   bUl    in   Congress    designating 
nAtional  Mother's  Day.    This  date 
naother  was  born  on  that  date. 


KENTUCKY    T-BGISL  ITTVE    RESOLXmON 


The  Kentucky  State  Legislaturi 
cemlng  the  origin  of  the  day. 

"Whereas  Mary  Towles  Sasseec 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
Ky..  observed  Mother's  Day  In  th< 
1887  and  earnestly  labored  In 
said  observance  become  general; 

"Wliereas  said  Mary  Towles 
of  Mother's  Day  celebration: 

"Resolved  by  the  General 
the   people  of   Kentucky,   throvigl 
legislature,  hereby  acclaim  Mary 
the  celebration  of  Mother's  Day; 

'•Resolved.  That  full  credit 
Sasseen  for  her  splendid  work  in 
of  children  everywhere  the  full 
aU  mothers." 
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In   the    peaceful,    shaded 
marker  erected  by  the  county 
tion:  "Mairy  Towles  Sasseen  in 

But  great  credit  is  due  Miss 
on  the  torch  handed  her  by  Miss 
in  a  little  Virginia  community 
Sunday  school  requested  that 
her  deceased  mother,  who  had 
munity. 

"While  carrying  out  this  co; 
a  realization  to  me  of  the  growii^ 
mothers  among  worldly  minded, 
less  neglect  of  home  ties  and 
by  the  whirl  and  pressure  of 
deference  to  parents  among  chlldl^n 
of  the  need  of  a  reminder  of 
or   dead,"   Miss   Jarvis   explalnei 
Idea  came  into  existence,  later 
ward  demonstration  of  the  latejit 
by  a  gift,  words  of  appreciation, 
the  psirt  of  everybody. 
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The  distinction  of  Issuing  th< 
belongs   to   the   State   of 
sympathetic  response  from  the 
observance  on  May  12,  1910, 
that: 

"Each  citizen,  whether  old  or 
rowful,  remember  her  whose  lo' 
and  remembering,  manifest  to 
by  wearing  a  carnation  in  honor 
wearing  it.  think  of  her  and  lov( 


ESTABLIiHES 


CONGRESS 

The  idea  grew  as  popular 
State  adopting  the  plan. 
Mother's  Day  as  a  national  holld4y 
amid  the  clouds  of  a  world  war, 
resolution  which  set  forth: 


on  which  parents  shall  be  In- 
presented,  the  recitations  being 
referring  to  the  home." 
.s  pamphlet.  Miss  Sasseen  made 
her  sister,  and  there  they  were 
)  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
for  the  observance  of  the  day. 
superintendent  of  Springfield's 
up  to  this  successful  school 
_i  traveled  as  far  as  possible. 
Day,  and  about  1900  retired, 
Wilson  and  went  to  Florida  to 


conversant  with  the  facts  con- 
ted  the  following  resolution: 
who  was  bom  and  reared  and 
the  public  schools  of  Henderson, 
schools  of  Henderson  as  early  as 
itucky  and  other  States  to  have 
ind 

was  the  m-lglnator  of  the  idea 
Therefore  be  it 

,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  That 

their   chosen  representatives   in 

1  owlcs  Sasseen  as  the  originator  of 

be  it  further 

shfculd  be  given  said  Mary  Towles 

attempting  to  bring  to  the  minds 

(idmirailon,  respect,  and  love  due 
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Sassjen 
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Hen  lerson 


cemetery   stands    a   white 

hlsiorical  society  bearing  this  inscrip- 

founded  Mother's  Day." 

_n  Jarvis  for  her  part  in  carrying 

Sasseen.    At  the  time  she  resided 

The  superintendent  of  the  local 

arrange  a  memorial  service  for 

1  een  a  moving  spirit  in  the  com- 


and  sacred  duty  there  cama 
lack  of  consideration  for  absent 
3usy,  grown-ups — of  the  thought- 
loving  consideration  engendered 
life,  the  lack  of  respect  and 
of  the  present  generation,  and 
loving,  UTLselflsh  mother,  living 
And    thus   the    Mother's   Day 
be  expanded  to  include  an  out- 
love  and  gratitude  to  mothers 
an  act  of  kindness,  or  a  letter  on 
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first  Mother's  Day  proclamation 

Miss   Jarvis   had    met    with 

Governor,  who  set  aside  the  first 

the  people  of  the  new  State 


rotmg,  rich  or  poor,  happy  or  sor- 
e  passeth  hviman  understanding. 
he  world  your  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  dearest  of  all  mothers  and, 
her." 


sent  Iment 
Congr  ss 
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was  awakened.     State  after 

was  finally  asked  to  set  aside 

,  and  President  Wocdrow  Wilson, 

affixed  his  signature  to  the  Joinfc 
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"Whereas  the  service  rendered  the  United  States  by  the  American 
mother  is  the  greatest  source  of  the  coxmtry's  strength  and  In- 
spiration; and 

"Whereas  we  honor  ourselves  and  the  mothers  of  America  when  we 
do  anything  to  give  emphasis  to  the  home  as  the  foundation  head 
of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  mother  is  doing  so  much  for  the  home, 
for  moral  uplift,  and  religion,  and  hence  so  much  for  good  govern- 
ment and  humanity:  Therefore  be  it 

'•Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
Government  officials  to  display  the  United  States  flag  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  display  the 
flag  at  their  homes  or  other  suitable  places  on  the  second  Sunday 
In  May.  as  a  public  expression  of  our  love  and  reverence  for  the 
mothers  of  our  country." 

THIBtTTE  TO  MOTHER 

What  a  world  of  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  word  "mother." 
What  tender  emotions  it  stirs  in  those  whose  mothers  are  among 
the  living.  What  a  flood  of  sweet  memories  it  brings  to  those 
whose  mothers  have  passed  on:  Memories  of  tender  caresses  that 
Eoftened  the  pam  of  some  childhood  hurt;  of  reassuring  embraces 
that  dissipated  clouds  of  disappointment  and  brought  the  sunshine 
again;  of  soft  lullabies  at  twilight  that  soothed  the  aches  In  tired 
little  bodies.  .    .     , 

"Mother"  is  the  last  word  uttered  by  the  hardened  criminal  as  he 
goes  to  meet  his  Maker;  of  the  soldier  as  he  breathes  his  last  amid 
the  shambles  of  the  battlefield;  of  king,  commander,  himible 
peasant  as  they  start  off  on  the  Journey  of  eternity.  It  is  the  first 
word  we  learn  to  lisp  when  we  start  life;  the  last  we  gasp  as  we 
depart  from  life. 

This  because  mother  love  is  deathless,  eternal.  It  knows  no 
bSunds;  no  limitations.  It  reaches  all  the  way  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  emotions  that 
Influence  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  golden  bridge  that  makes  tbe 
passage  between  life  and  eternity  the  easier. 

Mother  love  is  the  greatest  of  all  loves,  because  it  is  tempered 
With  pity  and  understanding.  It  forgives  the  error  of  the  wayward 
child  even  before  it  is  committed.  Through  the  ages  it  has  been 
the  symlK)!  of  mercy  and  devotion,  of  self-effacement,  of  sacrifice,  of 
patience  and  fortitude. 

Mother's  Day  is  an  occasion  when  the  whole  world  Is  kin:  when 
all  races  and  all  creeds  kneel  and  worship  at  the  common  shrine  of 
motherhocd.  It  transcends  even  the  great  holidays;  holidays  set 
apart  for  glorification  of  herces  and  heroic  deeds  There  never  was 
an  act  of  heroism,  there  never  was  a  valorous  deed  that  could  match 
or  even  compare  with  the  life  work  of  the  humblest  little  mother. 

On  Mother's  Day  millions  of  sons  and  daughters  pray  that  the 
golden  flame  of  mother's  deathless  love  for  mankind  may  burn  on 
eternally;  that  not  alone  on  this  holiday  we  may  pay  them  rev- 
erance  but  on  every  day  every  year  prove  to  them  that  their  devo- 
tion and  their  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain. 


American  Defense  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ROBERT  R    REYNOLDS,  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, MAY  6,  1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  last  Saturday,  May  6,  in  New  York  City, 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  under  the  auspices  of  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion of  American  citizens  known  as  the  American  Defense 
Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  entirely  ungrateful  were  I  not  to 
publicly  acknowledge  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  very  kind  in- 
troduction to  this  splendid  audience  today.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
Inspired  In  the  thought  that  I  stand  now  not  far  from  that  very 
Bpot  upon  which  the  Father  of  our  Country  stood  150  years  ago 
when  he  assumed  the  obligations  which  he  gladly  undertook  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I,  for  one,  am  only 
sorry  that  he  is  not  with  us  today  in  order  that  his  words  of 
wisdom  mlKht  at  this  hour  reach  the  ears  of  every  single  American 
mother  and  father,  when  he  advised  that  we  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  then  but  recently  created  and  founded,  stay  clear  of 
Xoreign  eutanglesients  and  embroilments  that  might  lead  to  war. 


I  would  that  he  were  here  at  this  hour.  But  I  am  going  to  »tat« 
unhesitatingly  that  I  am  comforted  In  the  thought  that  we  have 
within  the  confines  now  of  this,  the  greatest  Nation  upon  the  fac* 
Of  the  earth,  outstanding  patriots  who  dare  to  express  frankly  and 
courageously  their  respective  opinions  in  reference  to  this  and  that 
subject  of  interest  to  the  American  people. 

And  as  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand,  I  see  sitting  not 
far  from  this  festive  board  the  Honorable  Bainbridge  Colby  I  ap- 
plause] who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet,  and 
who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  appeared  in  Washington  and  delivered 
there  a  statement  that  I  only  wish  every  single  American — particu- 
larly, those  who  would  lead  us  Into  war — wovUd  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading.  ..     ^^ 

I  was  invited  here  today  to  talk  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  immigration  and  unemployment;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  am  going  to  take  the  privilege  of  referring.  It  but  briefly, 
to  the  chaotic  condition  that  we  find  existing  at  this  hour  through- 
out the  entire  world.  I  was  encouraged  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
week  when  I  observed  through  the  columns  of  the  Washington 
press  one  morning  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
said  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate  that  he  was  not,  for 
some  time,  going  to  make  any  comments  upon  foreign  affairs. 
That  to  my  sight,  was  indeed  encouraging.  And  I  had.  In  truth 
and  in  fact,  hoped  that  his  suggestion,  by  way  of  a  statement  of 
that  sort — or  advice,  one  might  say— would  be  followed  by  aU  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  our  country  out  of  any  foreign  embroil- 
ments. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  our  newspapers  would  cease  to  print  so 
much;  that  our  executives,  whether  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  with  the  respective  Commonwealths  of  the  Nation, 
would  follow  the  advice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
I   have   learned,    to    my   regret,    that    they    have    not    followed    his 

advice.  ^,^  ,_,*_* 

And  I  can  very  readily  understand  that,  because  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  country  today — at  least,  those  that  I  am 
provided  the  opportunity  of  seeing  from  day  to  day  and  time  to 
time have  not  been  in  accord  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  relative  to  collec- 
tive security  Insofar  as  domestic  collective  security  Is  concerned. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  might  add,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
press  of  the  country  has  been  generally  with  the  President  in  his 
theory  of  collective  security  from  the  standpoint  of  internationalism. 
When  I  picked  up  the  paper  this  morning — I  have  one  now  before 
me — I  observed  that  five  out  of  the  seven  colimins  on  the  front 
page  were  taken  up  with  matters  pertaining  to  European  affairs. 
I  have  another  paper  before  me.  printed  here  in  New  York.  I  ob- 
serve that  one.  two.  three,  four,  five  out  of  seven  columns  on  tbe 
front   page  are  headlined  with   matters  pertaining  to  European 

affairs.  . 

I  observe  In  one  column  of  one  paper  that  Governor  Baldwin,  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has  stated — at  least,  he 
is  so  rejxjrted  through  th-  columns  of  the  morning  press — that  he  Is 
desirous  of  equipping  a  full  regiment  of  men  to  handle  the  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  that  he  hopes  that  we  will  not  become  Involved 
In  war.  but  that,  if  we  do.  he  wante  Connecticut  to  be  prepared, 
because  it  Is  the  arsenal  of  America. 

I  wish  that  people  would  quit  talking  about  war.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  unhesitatingly  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  those  today  who 
are  injuring  this  country  more  than  any  other  class  are  those  who 
are  constantly  frightening  the  American  people.  Why.  I  observed 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  a  youngster  in  California  was  so  afraid 
that  he  was  going  to  be  called  into  war.  drafted,  that  he  committed 
suicide.  The  American  people  have  the  war  Jitters,  and  we  are  more 
\concemed  today  about  what  Is  going  to  take  place  in  Europe  than 
are  the  Europeans  themselves.  We  are  actually  more  concerned 
about  what  Is  going  to  become  of  our  poor  brothers  across  the  sea 
than  we  are  concerned  about  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
millions  of  God-fearing,  honest  men  and  women  who  are  today 
walking  the  streets  in  search  of  emplojrment. 

I  say  that  we  have  gone  crazy.  This  war  talk  has  given  us  the 
Jitters.  I  sometimes  think,  my  friends,  that,  on  the  one  band.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  American  masses  could  be  provided  with  sleep- 
ing powders  in  order,  at  least  for  a  while,  that  they  would  not  hear 
so  much  about  war  in  Europe,  that  has  so  thoroughly  upset  your 
covmtry;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  sincerely  that  these  same 
masses  of  America  might  be  provided  with  injections  of  something 
that  would  awaken  them  to  the  perils  in  this  country. 

Today  when  I  was  motoring  by  taxicab  from  the  hotel  at  which 
I  am  stopping  to  the  Astor.  from  which  point  I  now  speak.  I  en- 
coviraged  conversation  with  the  taxicab  driver  in  reference  to  war, 
and  he  embodied  in  his  answer  the  future  of  the  world's  fair,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  hoped  to  God  Hitler  would  not  attack  New 
York  untU  after  the  fair  was  over. 

My  friends,  in  reference  to  Hitler,  may  I  say  that  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  go  east,  away  from  the  United  States,  I  am  satisfied. 
And  I  am  going  to  suggest  here  today,  since  the  stop  So-and-so 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  with  such  eminent  success,  I 
desire  the  privilege  of  suggesting  that  the  American  people  start  a 
movement  to  stop  Stalin. 

I  heard  of  that  fellow  when  I  was  in  Russia  In  1933;  but  for  the 
past  2  years  I  have  not  heard  his  name  over  the  radio,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  for  me  to  discover  his  printed  name  in  a  mc^gazine 
or  any  sort  of  publication,  and  I  was  fearful  of  his  life. 

I,  like  you.  am  desirous  of  stopping  Stalin  in  raising  to  the  sur- 
face the  temples  of  worship.  I,  like  you.  am  desirous  of  stopping 
Stalin  from  destroying  God's  own  temples.  I,  like  you.  am  de- 
sirous of  stopping  God's  greatest  enemy.  I  am  desirous  of  stop- 
ping that  man  who  brought  about  the  murder  by  slow  star\-atMXX 
of  more  than  3,000,000,  perhaps  4,000,000.  people  to  the  Uknunsi, 
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north  of  Odessa.  In  1933  and  1934.  which  statement  has  never  been 
denied.    I.  UKe  you.  am  desirous  ol  stopping  every  movement  that 

And  I  want  to  say  in  defense  of  that  eminent,  that  fine,  patriotic 
statesman,  the  former  Secretary  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet.  Bainbndge 
Colby  here  today  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Democratic  Ameri- 
canlsin.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Republican  Americanism;  there 
Is  lust  one  thing,  and  that  Is  Americanism.  And  all  within  the 
coiiflncs  of  these  United  States  of  yours  must  band  together  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  America  for  Americans. 

In  passing  I  direct  these  few  words  particularly  to  the  ears  of  the 
mothers  of  America.  To  them,  more  than  to  any  other  group,  is 
due  some  comfort — at  least  in  words.  American  mothers  have 
been  frightfully  unhappy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
Itself  has  been  disturbed  for  fear  that  we  wo\Ud  be  drawn  into  the 
war.  drawn  Into  European  troubles.  ^  ,  ,...      • 

I  want  to  say  to  you  mothers  who  are  here  today,  and  I  liKewise 
want  to  reach  the  ears  of  those  mothers  who  honor  me  by  listening 
in  at  this  hour,  that  the  United  States  of  America  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  any  European  war.  And  I.  for  one.  declare  to  you  that 
as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  serve  the  people  of  my  great  Com- 
monwealth of  North  Carolina  in  the  upper  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  swear  that  I  shaU  never  cast  a  vote  In  that 
Congress  to  send  the  son  of  an  American  mother  across  the  tiirbu- 
lent  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  save  again  an  vingrateful  people  for 
the  so-called  democracy  of  Europe. 

And  I  say  in  that  connection  that  we  had  better  Interest  ourselves 
m  saving  the  democracy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  you 
do  not  interest  yourselves  In  that  for  yourselves,  certainly  you 
should  for  your  own  flesh  and  blood — your  sons  and  daughters. 
Otherwise  we  will  wake  up  one  bright  morning  and  And  that  we  are 
living  in  a  different  sort  of  government  provided  us  than  that  under 
which  we  are  now  living. 

My  friends  of  America.  I  observe,  If  I  may  say  it  again,  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  that  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  an  alliance  as  a  part  of  that  chain  being  welded 
for  the  protection  of  certain  sections  of  tbe  world.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  mothers  of  America  will  never  per- 
mit their  sons  to  don  a  uniform  and  shoulder  arms  in  the  trenches 
to  save  the  democracy  of  Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  Qs  interest  ourselves  in  savmg  America — and.  in  that  con- 
nection. I  come  to  my  subject,  if  you  please,  pertaining  to  Immi- 
gration restrictions  and  to  the  deportation  of  alien  criminals  and 
undesirables.  We  have  been  spending  your  money  in  Washington 
by  the  billions — I  have  voted  with  others,  with  your  approval, 
appropriations  totaling  into  the  billions — in  order  that  you  might  be 
provided  with  an  adequate  national  defense;  and  you  have  wel- 
comed those  appropriations,  because  you  have  been  frightened  to 
the  degree  that  many  of  you  feel  that  we  will  be  attacked  from 
abroad  within  a  few  weelts. 

Why.  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  our  danger  Is  not  from  with- 
out, but  the  danger  is  from  within.  You  remember,  in  1928.  when 
your  own  fellow  citizen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Al 
Smith,  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  our  friendly  enemies  said,  "If  you  put  him  in  the 
White  House,  he  Is  going  to  move  out  and  bring  the  Pope  over 
and  put  him  there:  and  the  only  thing  is  that  Al  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  take  a  room  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel  or  the  Raleigh." 
And  they  believed  it. 

There  is  jtost  about  as  much  chance  of  anybody  In  Europe  attack- 
ing your  country  as  there  was  chance  of  Al  Smith's  bringing  the 
Pope  over  here  in  1928.  But  1  voted  for  those  appropriations  be- 
cause I  knew  that  it  would  appease  the  American  citizens,  because 
the  Hiajority  of  American  citizens  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  will  perhaps  be  attacked  within  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
But,  anjrway,  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  desirous 
of  liaving  an  adequate  national  defense.  They  want  to  feel  safe; 
and  I  believe  in  keeping  our  powder  dry,  as  do  you. 

But.  my  friends,  why  make  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
protect  yourselves  from  the  enemy  from  without,  when  you  are 
not  making  any  appropriations  or  making  any  effort  to  defend  yotu- 
country  from  within?  You  operators  of  the  observation  planes, 
my  dear  Major,  can  locate  without  dlfQculty  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  cannon.  That  is  true.  Is  it  not?  But  I  say  that  if  to- 
morrow your  country  should  tmfortunately  become  engaged  in  war, 
you  would  find  within  your  midst  from  four  to  seven  million  poten- 
tial enemies  and  spies,  because  there  are  within  your  midst  between 
lour  and  seven  million  aliens.  And  If  war  were  declared,  you  would 
not  know  where  to  locate  them,  who  they  were,  or  what  they  were 
doing;  but  all  the  time  those  four  to  seven  million  enemies,  aliens, 
Epics,  would  be  boring  from  within,  destroying  the  very  founda- 
tions of  your  Government. 

And  I  therefore  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  pass  a  bill,  which  I  have  Introduced  there  in  the  Senate, 
requiring  the  mandatory  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  every 
alien  in  the  United  StaUs,  In  order  that  we  may  ascertain  for  otir- 
aelves  whence  they  came,  where  they  are.  and  what  they  are  doing. 
This  is  the  only  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  does  not 
keep  track  of  those  from  foreign  shores  residing  temporarily  or 
permanently  within  their  borders,  and  it  is  a  shame.  I  cannot  too 
frequently  repeat  that  our  danger  Is  from  within  My  friends, 
Objections  have  been  raised  to  fingerprinting;  but  may  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  fingerprinted  years  ago  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  you  know.    May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
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few  days  ago  the  President  of  th( 
tartly  to  fingerprinting,  and 
United  States? 

May  I  state  that  down  in  my 
in  the  queen  city  of  Charlotte,  w! 
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boys  and  girls  submitted  volunta 
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know,  during  the  World  War  ever|,- 
and  in  uniform  at  the  close 
fingerprinted,  and  every  member 
rine   Corps   today   submit   gladly 
tection.     The  only  ones  who  tod 
printed  are  the  aliens  themselves 
of  laws  you  should  have  your  - 
States,  and  they  are  getting 
They    are    getting    away    with    it 
country  of  yours  are  in  control, 
noritles  are  organized,  and  they 
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asleep  at  the  switch. 
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might  be  Injected  in  order  that 
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extremely  rapidly.     There  must 
There  will  be.    I  have  Introduce^ 
bar  all  immigration  to  your 
such  time  as  every  single  A 
ment  has  been  provided  with  an 

I  insist  upon  the  passage  of 
the  floors  of  Congress — the  flooi 
the  Senate — at  least  In  order 
single    Member   of   the   Congress 
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Britain,  how  to  save  the 
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the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
the    people    of    the   United 
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Unfortunately  and  unhappily 
your  attention  to  the  fact — as 
mentioned — that  there  are  toda^ 
11.000,000  people  out  of 
not  had  any  emploj-ment  of  any 
past — God-fearing  men  and 
search  of  an  opportunity  to 

Oh,  my  heart  was  touched  last 
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thousands  upon  thousands  whi  > 
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Millions  of  mothers  and  thei  • 
for  employment,  and  they 
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Think  of  those   11.000.000  m^ 
friends,  there   are   26.000.000 
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The  night  before  we  are  told 
Seventy-sixth   Street   Armor>- 
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girls   unfortunately   out   of 
to  find  employment. 

In  addition  to  those   11,000, 
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In  addition  to  that,  there  an 
camps  of  your  country,  and  an 
admitted  to  those  camps  In 
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In  addition  thereto,  my  frien4s 
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ymir  Federal  Government,  your  48  respective  State  Common- 
wealths, your  10.000  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  your 
more  than  3.100  counties,  and  your  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
political  subdivisions  to  be  found  throughout  t^e  length  and 
breadth  of  your  land.  t 

Summing  that  all  up.  with  no  prospect  for  the  future,  don't  you 
think  we  have  gone  crazy — when  I  say  that  we  are  giving  too 
much  time  and  too  much  attention  to  matters  t>eyond  the  seas? 
If  I  wanted  to  make  friends  with  you,  I  would  endeavor  to  curry 
favor  by  providing  your  ears  with  sugared  words,  by  bringing  to 
you  only  good  news.  But  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  ctirry  favor 
with  any  individual,  group,  or  collection  of  people.  All  in  God's 
world  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  do  my  part  as  a  humble 
American  citizen  who  halls  from  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the 
Union,  th?.t  gave  you  a  first  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  care  not  what  anybody  thinks  about  me.  I  care  not  what 
anybody  says  about  me.  They  can  say  anything,  they  can  print 
anything,  and  I  don't  care  a  tinker's  damn  so  long  as  I  am  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  task  of  awakening 
the  American  p)eople  who  love  their  country  and  who  want  to 
preserve  it  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

I  seek  no  oflSce.  I  have  no  political  ambitions,  and,  thank  God,  I 
can  speak  as  I  choose.  And  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
you  and  I  find  the  country  of  our  forefathers  endangered.  And 
it  is. 

My  friends,  no  one  knows  how  many  million  aliens  there  are 
In  this  country.  I  contend  that  there  are  from  four  to  seven  mil- 
lion. Those  who  opF>ose  me  In  certain  suggested  matters  pertain- 
ing to  legislation  say  that  I  am  wrong,  that  there  are  only  about 
3.000.000.  Well,  If  there  are  only  3,000,000,  there  are  3.000,000  too 
many. 

When  I  employ  the  word  "alien,"  I  use  it  advisedly,  because  I 
refer  to  that  man  or  woman  from  foreign  shores  who  here  has  lived 
and  who  has  not  ever  made  application  for  American  citizenship. 
That  man  or  wcman  who  comes  from  foreign  sections  of  the  world 
and  becomes  an  American  citizen  Is  Just  as  good  as  you  or  I.  and 
Just  as  much  of  an  American  citizen,  the  only  difference  being 
that  fortunately  we  were  laom  here,  and  unfortunately  they  did 
not  have  any  say-so  in  the  matter. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  millions  who  have  been  here  for  years, 
and  who  have  never  thought  enough  of  the  protection  of  the  flag 
to  make  application  for  naturalization.  They  are  the  ones  to 
whom  I  refer,  and  I  say  that  yotir  Jails  and  penitentiaries,  in  many 
sections,  are  filled  with  alien  criminals.  They  need  to  be  taken 
out  and  sent  back  to  the  countries  whence  they  came,  In  order 
that  you  taxpayers  may  be  spared  the  further  expense  of  con- 
tinuing their  maintenance  in  the  form  of  shelter,  clothing,  food, 
and  education.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  American  people  to  continue 
them. 

Now  I  come  In  partial  conclusion  to  a  resolution  in  which  you 
are  interested,  in  which  you  mothers  are  vitally  interested.  I  have 
reference  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  my  good  friend,  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  deep  affection  and  admiration — none  other  than  the 
senior  Senator  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York:  and.  in 
f^peaklrg  of  this  resolution.  I  pray  you  not.  for  once,  infer  that  I 
would  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  Bob  Wacnbr. 

Our  offices  are  Just  across  the  hall  from  one  another.  Many, 
many  has  been  the  time  that  delegations  of  school  children  have 
visited  his  cfllce.  They  do  from  their  respective  States.  They  are 
always  desirous  of  meeting  their  Senators;  and,  many  times,  when 
there  they  go.  and  Senator  Wagner  is  not  present  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  about  the  busiest  man  in  Washington.  I  Invite 
those  children  across  the  hallway  to  my  offices,  provide  them  with 
little  booklets  pertaining  to  the  historical  things  of  interest  in  the 
Capital,  and  with  cards  with  my  signature  admitting  them  to  the 
gallery  in  order  that  they  may  take  a  little  memento  home. 

That  is  how  much  I  think  of  Bob.  But  Bob  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  permit  to  enter  this  country,  over  a  period  of  2 
years,  20.000  refugee  children  under  14  years  of  age,  from  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Atistria — those  portions  recently  acquired 
by  Germany  Itself. 

I  wish  to  say.  firstly,  that  I  am  in  sympathy  vrtth  the  orphans 
of  the  world.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  little  lu-chins  that  we 
find  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  me  that  appeals  more  deeply  to  the  heart 
than  a  motherless  child,  fatherless  child,  an  orphan  child,  because 
I  think  that  a  mother  is  the  greatest  Institution  In  all  the  world. 
And  to  me,  a  simple  woman  of  the  hills  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina, my  mother  Is  next  to  God.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
unfortunate  little  boys  and  girls  of  all  the  earth  who  have  lost 
their  mothers  and  their  fathers. 

But.  my  friends,  my  first  sympathies  are  for  the  orphans  of 
America.  And  that  Is  why  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  Wagner  res- 
olution. That  is  why.  If  necessary.  I  will  filibuster  until  the  cows 
come  home.  As  I  have  said.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat.  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  those  unfortunate  children  of  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia.  Austria,  but  my  heart  is  larger;  my  heart  beats  in 
sympathy  for  the  million  orphans  of  China,  since  the  Japanese 
started  their  march  northward  in  1931  for  the  purpose  of  making 
conquest  of  Manchukuo.  with  its  120.000.000  of  people.  Today, 
more  than  1.000.000  Chinese  have  been  murdered — combatants 
and  noncombatants  and  frail  old  men  and  unprotected  women 
and  innocent  children. 

I  am  In  sympathy  with  the  orphans  of  China.  My  heart.  In- 
deed,  further   beaU  for  the   UtUe   black  orphans   of   AbysslnlA. 


Down  yonder  in  the  South,  we  have  a  lot  at  colored  people.  Down 
yonder  In  the  South,  some  of  those  colored  people  have  been  with 
some  of  our  families  for  years.  In  my  own  home,  where  I  reside 
with  my  mother  in  the  countryside.  5  miles  from  the  little 
Queen  City  of  the  mountains — visited  by  you.  Judge  Nott.  and 
many  times  by  my  honorable  friend  here — we  have  an  old  Mammy 
Poster.  She  has  been  with  my  mother  for  25  years.  And  then  we 
had  a  boy,  Walter  Aikens,  as  black  as  cotil.  and  his  teeth  as  bold 
and  as  white  as  the  sea  shells.  They  were  devoted,  both,  to  my 
mother. 

I  remember  that  2  years  ago  Walter  was  murdered,  and  I  cried 
like  a  baby.  A  black  man,  but  I  cried  like  a  baby  because  he  was 
devoted  to  my  mother  and  always  so  attentive.  He  was  killed  and 
he  left  a  little  boy.  Walter — a  little  l)lack  fellow.  I  will  always  try 
to  look  after  him,  because  Walter  was  always  so  devoted  to  my 
mother  and  was  always  so  good  to  all  of  us.  And  I  remember  now 
so  well  and  so  vividly — I  fashion  It  In  my  mind — whenever  I  would 
go  home  I  would  step  off  the  train  and  there  would  be  Walter — 
"Mr.  Robert.  I  sure  am  glad  to  see  you."  1  miss  his  smile;  I  miss 
his  handshake. 

So  I  say  my  sympathies  are,  too,  with  the  little  black  orphans 
of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia.  It  spreads  throughout  the  world  for 
the  orphan  children;  but  I  say  to  you  that  my  first  sympathies  are 
with  the  orphans  of  America,  where  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  today  undernourished,  today  Improperly  and  not  com- 
fortably clothed. 

Those  little  boys  and  girls  whom  Senator  Wagneb  would  brtng 
to  your  midst  are  only  14  years  of  age  now,  but.  my  friends.  I 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  within  3  or  4  years  they  will  be  big 
boys  and  big  girls  and  they  will  be  competing  with  your  sons  and 
daughters — and  don't  forget  it. 

And  don't  forget  that  the  admission  of  20.000  does  not  stop  there. 
It  means  that  eventually  their  folks — whether  mothers  or  fathers, 
or  perhaps  both  mothers  and  fathers,  because  they  are  not  of 
necessity  orphans,  as  are  the  Chinese  and  the  Ethiopians — their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  killed  In  E^thiopla — their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  killed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  In  China — dont 
forget  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  another  bai  before  your 
Congress  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  admission  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  providing  for  the  reuniting  of  the  families 
upon  your  shores. 

I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  have  had  that  expertence  in 
Washington.  And  innumerable  times  have  I  suggested  that  they 
reunite  those  families  upon  their  foreign  shores,  but  in  every 
Instance  they  want  to  reunite  them  here  on  our  shores. 

It  has  been  broadcast  that  there  would  be  no  danger,  becaxise 
every  single  child  who  comes  here  under  that  resolution.  If  passed, 
will  never  become  a  public  charge  for  the  reason  that  well-to-do 
people  in  finance  in  your  city  and  others  have  undertaken  to  under- 
write them  by  way  of  guaranteeing  by  bond,  secured  by  property, 
that  those  20,000  children  will  never  become  public  charges.  But, 
my  friends,  let  me  venture  this:  If  times  in  this  covmtry  do  not  get 
any  better  the  ones  who  make  the  bonds  will  be  on  relief  them- 
selves and  the  bonds  will  not  be  worth  a  damn. 

I  could  at  length  continue  to  speak  with  you  in  reference  to  these 
matters  In  which  we  are  interested,  but.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  tonight  to  address  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  th3 
District  of  Columbia  In  Washington  at  their  annual  banquet,  I 
must  forego  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  you  fvul-her. 

I  want  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  I  am.  Indeed,  more  than  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  kind,  courteous  attention.  I  have  enjoyed  being 
with  you,  and  if  I  have  contributed  anything  to  those  matters  In 
which  you  are  entirely  and  generously  Interested  my  time  has  been 
well  spent.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  I  hope,  if  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  you  reflect  upwn  any  word  or  words  that  I 
have  uttered  here  today,  that  you  will  bear  In  mind  that  In  my 
heart  of  hearts  there  is  no  hatred  for  anybody  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  may  I  add,  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reflection,  of 
all  the  people  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  that  I  know.  I  do  not 
hate  a  single  person  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  because  hate  tiges 
the  person  who  hates,  and  the  person  you  do  hate  does  not  know 
anything  about  It.  Hate  makes  you  old  very  quickly  and  I  want 
to  live  a  long  time. 

But  I  have  spwken  out  of  my  heart  In  the  Interest  of  my  fellow 
Americans.  I  think  that  we  should  take  care  of  America  first.  I 
think  that  we  should  keep  oiu-  noses  out  of  other  people's  business. 
I  think  that  we  should  quit  crtticizlng  the  rest  of  them  and  tend 
to  our  own  knitting  because,  folks,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time 
before  you  get  back  to  normalcy.  Think  about  it  now.  Dont  get 
mad  at  me  for  brtoging  you  the  truth.  I  have  found  that  the 
truth  pays.  It  may  not  at  the  time,  but  It  pays  good  divioends. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  long  time,  and  you  do  n©t  ha,ve  to  be  any 
prophet  to  reason  thusly. 

How  so?  With  millions  upon  millions  out  of  employment,  what 
Is  there  to  brtng  you  right  back  to  where  you  were  prtor  to  ttoe 
crash  in  October  of  1929?  Prepare  for  a  long  siege.  But  In  so 
doing  remember  that  a  discontented  people  will  sometimes  become 
an  erratic  and  a  radical  people.  Let  us  hold  our  balance.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  the  prtnciples  of 
our  great  country;  and,  above  all,  let  us  remember  at  limes  the 
words  of  Washington,  when  that  great  man,  possessed  of  foreslgtat, 
said.  "Let  us  keep  out  of  any  foreign  entariglements  or  embroil- 
ments." Let  us  tend  to  our  btislneaa  here  at  home. 
X  thank  you. 
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or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  C.  HALE  8IPE 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  May  9 
by  the  Honorable  C.  Hale  Sipe,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  more  enjoyable  life  than  that  of  a 
farmer  when  he  has  a  chance  to  make  a  living  and  lay  aside  a  little 
money  for  a  rainy  day.  When  he  has  this  chance  he  has  the  hope 
of  a  serene  old  age  and  there  is  no  frightful  strain  upon  his  mind. 
Then  his  ear  sits  In  the  vast  amphitheater  of  Nature  and  hears  the 
first  songbird  In  the  spring  and  the  last  one  in  the  autunm.  and  his 
heart  is  as  free  from  care  as  that  of  the  feathered  songster.  Then 
he  gazes  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  smiling  fields,  over  which 
sweep  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow,  with  no  shadow  upon  his  eoiU. 
Then  he  sees  the  undulations  on  his  meadows  and  grain  fields  like 
the  undulations  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  with  no  billows  of 
despair  raging  on  the  sea  of  his  soul.  Then  he  hears  the  pleasant 
rain  upon  the  rustling  corn  with  no  rain  of  tears  of  despair  welling 
from  his  honest  eyes. 

It  is  the  happy  lot  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with_  nature  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  world. 
In  the  summer  he  gazas  on  templed  hills  and  mountains  clothed  in 
living  green,  where  majestic  rivers  roll  their  winding  way  between. 
In' autumn  days,  when  sxunmer's  work  Is  done,  he  gazes  on  purple 
hills  and  mountains,  dozing  In  a  hazy  sun.  The  scenic  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  impose  lofty 
thoughts  upon  the  farmer's  soul  if  his  soul  is  free  from  haunting 
despair. 

There  is  something  about  the  life  of  a  farmer  that  makes  him  love 
the  good  earth,  mother  of  us  all.  And  so  we  have  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania farm  homesteads  that  have  been  In  the  same  family  for 
more  than  two  centuries — homesteads  where  many  generations  have 
lived  where  their  fathers  Uved,  and  died  where  their  fathers  died. 
The  present  owners  of  these  ancient  farms  are  bound  to  them  by 
mystic  cords  of  love  and  affection — golden  cords  that  I  hope  will 
never  be  severed. 

Even  In  my  part  of  the  State  there  are  farm  homesteads  which 
have  remained  in  the  same  family  for  more  than  a  century.  It  Is 
my  fortune  to  ow^n.  live  on.  and  op)erate  an  ancient  farm  that  has 
been  in  my  family  143  years.  Often  I  turn  the  lights  low  In  my 
library  at  midnight  and  muse  on  the  recollections  and  hallowed 
associations  of  the  143  years  of  family  history  of  these  ancient 
acres.  Often  I  stroll  In  the  moonlight  and  in  imagination  see  the 
honest  faces  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  smiling  faces  of  boys 
and  girls  who  in  the  far.  dim  years  quenched  their  thirst  with 
the  sweet,  cool,  limpid  waters  of  the  blue-slate  spring,  which  stUl 
gushes  forth  its  life-giving  waters,  sweet,  cool,  and  clear  as  in 
the  dajrs  of  yore. 

Tilling  these  fertile  and  ancient  acres,  living  amid  the  ghosts  and 
shadows  of  other  days.  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  have  a  strong 
hope  that  all  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  may  be  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, be  able  to  save  a  little  money  fcr  a  rainy  day,  be  able  to  retain 
ownership  of  their  farms,  and  to  hand  these  farms  down  to  their 
children  without  their  going  under  the  sheriff's  hammer. 

The  Pennslvanla  farmers  have  a  background  as  heroic  and  his- 
toric as  that  of  any  other  group  beneath  the  toXAa  of  the  beautiful 
banner  of  the  free.  Without  their  services  the  Bevolutlonarj-  War 
would  have  been  doomed  to  failure  and  the  War  between  the  States 
would  have  resulted  In  a  shattered  and  broken  Union.  They  kept 
Washington's  Army  from  starving  at  Valley  Forge  when  Congfress 
failed.  Inured  to  the  warwhoop  of  the  Indian  and  the  whistle  of 
bullets  In  Pennsylvania's  pre-Revolutionary  Indian  wars,  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  received  that  discipline  In  hardship  which  made 
them  the  backbone  of  Washington's  Army  and  enabled  him  to  lead 
the  American  arms  to  victory  throtigh  the  8  years  of  fire  and  blood 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Revolutionary  general  was  himself  the  greatest  farmer  in 
America  In  his  day  and.  like  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  loved  his 
homestead  with  an  undying  love.  After  his  abundant  labors  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  he  retired  to  his  beloved 
Mount  Vernon  to  end  his  days  in  glory  and  in  peace.  He  called 
his  broad  acres  his  "vine  and  fig  tree,"  his  "goal  of  domestic  en- 
"  Joyment."  "I  wotild  rather  be  at  Mount  Vernon,"  he  said,  "than 
at  the  seat  of  the  Government,  surrounded  by  the  dignitaries  of 
every  power  in  Europe." 

I  repeat  that  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers win  be  able  to  retain  their  farms  and  hand  them  down  to 
their  posterity. 


But  I  see  Uttle  hope  of  the  Penn  [ylvania  mUk-produclng  farm- 
ers being  able  to  retain  ownership  c  f  their  farms  very  long  unless 
the  hard-boiled,  cold-blooded,  greedy  milk  monopoly  can  be 
curbed  and  forced  to  give  these  farners  a  more  Jiist  share  of  the 
consumers  dollar.  Testimony  brouf  ht  out  in  the  investigation  <rf 
the  milk  situation  indicates  that  th ;  average  price  paid  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  for  their  milk  ovej  the  State  is  less  than  3  cents 
a  quart  while  the  milk  monopoly  se  lis  it  to  the  consumers  at  any- 
where from  11  cents  to  13  cents  t  quart.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thought  for  Pennsylvania  farmers  that  the  ml  Ik -producing  farm- 
ers in  Hitler  Germany  receive  tvlce  as  large  a  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  receives. 

Nor  is  It  a  pleasant  thought  for  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  that 
while  the  cold-blooded  milk  monoi)oly  has  been  battering  down 
farm  Income  for  years,  the  monopo  y  in  the  meantime  is  growing 
more  wealthy  and  more  powerful  an<  the  salaries  of  monopoly  exec- 
utives have  been  mounting  skyw  ird.  A  good  example  is  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporal  on,  which,  according  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  paid  Ita  president  a  salary  of  $108,000 
In  1935  and  by  1938  had  boosted  his  salary  to  $150,460. 

A  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  quoted  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corporation  a  >  saying  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  price  level  in  the  milk  indui  try.  Evidently  he  thinks  there 
should  be  two  levels — one  for  the  monopoly  and  Its  executives  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  and  one  for  th ;  farmers  as  low  as  the  deepest 
depths  of  perdition.  The  milk  mon  )poly,  its  lawyers  and  lobbyists, 
the  milk  control  board,  and  the  Gcvernor  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  distance  between  these  two  levels — the  monopoly,  its 
lawyers,  and  lobbyists  persuading  t  le  milk  control  board  to  adopt 
the  monopoly's  view,  and  the  Govi  m6r  approving  the  outrageous 
orders  of  the  milk  control  board  In  the  face  of  the  abvindant  and 
rosy  promises  which  he  made  the  f  irmers  when  running  for  office. 


Some  Democratic  politicians  have 
control  board  for  planting  despali 
and  some  Republican  politicians  ;  lave  endeavored  to  excure  the 
much-promising  Governor.  Some  fiave  said  the  Governor  did  not 
understand  the  situation,  but  he 
abundant  time  to  understand  the 
van  la  since  he  approved  the  outn  geous  order  of  the  Pittsburgh 
area  in  the  early  days  of  his  admin  stratlon.  But  even  the  densest 
mind  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  ijromises  which  are  diametrically 
opposite    to    performance    lay    him  "      "^ '    '"  *»--^ 

promises  were  made  with  reckless 


open    to    the    charge    that    the 
ibandon  and  for  the  mere  pur- 


pose of  getting  votes.  \ 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  t  le  Pennsylvania  farmeri|.  They 
should  no  longer  permit  such  pron  islng  ahd  ranting  poUtkiians  to 
herd  them  into  rived  political  cami  s  and  thus  destroy  their  effect- 
iveness in  matters  vitally  pertain:  ng  to  their  own  interests.  In 
other  words,  the  farmers  should  org  inize  Just  as  completely  as  labor 


has  organized,  and  thus  be  able 


to  drive  Into  political  oblivion 


blathering  and  ranting  politicians  i  -ho  make  them  campaign  prom- 
ises that  they  have  no  Intention  ol  keeping  and  do  not  keep.  The 
farmers  should  divorce  themselves  1  rom  whatever  political  prejudice 
they  may  have,  keeping  in  mind  t  lat  one  of  tha  greatest  victories 
that  any  man  can  win  is  the  vlctoi  y  over  his  prejudices. 

I  repeat  that  the  milk  control   board's  orders,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor has  approved,  are  driving  t  le  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  de 


spair.     I  further  say   that  if   the 


metropolitan  press  would  carry 


even  a  fair  amount  of  the  testimon  ^  that  has  been  produced  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Ynilk  investigating  committee  thus  far  there  would 
soon  be  such  a  re\'ulsion  of  feelln  ;  throughout  Pennsylvania  that 
the  farmer  would  get  the  Justice  t  lat  is  due  him.  But  the  metro 
pclltan  press,  for  some  reason  or  o  her,  pays  little  attention  to  the 
matters  brought  out  at  these  he  arlngs.  Here  is  Pennsylvania's 
greatest  industry  flat  on  its  back,  i  nd  with  no  hope  of  better  days 
yet  the  metropolitan  press,  instca  1  of  carrying  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  messages  of  the  farmer  to  ' 
Its  pages  with  long  accounts  of 
only  poppycock  In  comparison  to 
In  which  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
The   Pennsylvania   farmer's   life 


monopolies  and  trusts.     The  Dalr  r  Feed  Trvist  gouj;es  him.     The 


Farm  Machinery  Trust  gouges  hln  . 
life  out  of  his  income,  while  the 


of  the  hill — at  the  end  of  the  tr^ll — to  receive  his  battered  body 
when  life's  flcful  dream  is  o'er. 
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HON.  ROBERT 

OF  NORTH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ' 
Friday,  May  12  ilegislatiDe 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  W 

AND  THE  BALTIMORE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the 


Presic  ent 


endeavored  to  exciise  the  milk 
in  the  hearts  of  our  farmers, 


Llie  people  of  Pennsylvania,  fills 
legislative   happenings  that   are 
the  serioviEness  of  the  situation 
ands  himself. 
haA  been  and  Is  a  battle  with 


The  Milk  Trust  hammers  the 
Coffin  Trust  waits  at  the  foot 
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Record  two  newspaper  clippings.  One  is  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Westbrock  Pegler,  a  nationally  known  columnist, 
entitled  "Treacherous  Minority."  appearing  in  the  Friday. 
May  12  issue  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  owned  and 
published  by  Mr.  Eugene  Myer;  the  other  article  is  dated 
New  York,  May  11,  1939.  and  is  from  the  New  York  Bureau 
cf  the  Baltimore  Sun,  with  the  headlines— 

Browder  pledges  Commurust  support  to  Roosevelt  in  1940.  Radi- 
cal leader  says  if  President  doesn't  run  his  party  will  back  avail- 
able liberal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12.  1939] 

Fair  Enough — Tre.\cherous  MiNoarrY 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

It  is  often  said  that  "red"  baiters  exaggerate  the  men a^  of 
communism  In  tlus  country,  because  the  Communists  poll  a  small 
vote  and  because  there  are.  practically  speaking,  none  of  them  In 
?he  cornmunitles  between  the  seaboards.  "^-^^'^^  ^ZJ^^Ltfl^ei 
native  Americans.  These  arguments  are  true,  but  they  defeat  their 
own  purpose,  because  no  group  so  small  and  ^^^^P^^f  °^"y«  °i 
native  A^nerican  sentiment  deserves  the  disproportionate  influence 
which  Ccmmunists  possess  in  the  National  Government^ 

If  the  Communists  are  as  weak  In  numbers  as  tJiey  f°f  "yj"^*^* 
ihev  are  it  is  a  betraval  of  the  Americans  who  did  elect  the  New 
IS  to  permit  any  of  {hem  to  hold  Influential  P«ltions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment They  received  no  endorsement  from  the  voters,  and  they 
werV  repudiated  before  the  elecUcn.  They  have  no  more  standing 
Than  members  of  the  Nazi  anti-American  Bund,  with  whom  they 
have  everything  in  common  but  a  label,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
adSnlltraticn  have  a  duty  to  discredit  and  repel  them  as  vigor- 
oSSy  i  Se>  would  a  representative  of  the  Hitler  sedition  and 
sabotage.  „ . ,  __^ 

FRIENDLY   ATTrrUDE  SHOtTLD  EE   HALTED 

It  is  therefore,  not  the  number  of  Communists,  avowed  and 
furtive'  which  requires  frequent  reminders,  but  the  friendly 
and  encouraEin«-  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  so  small  and 
?J^ach^rou^  a  minority.  It  must  be  observed  that  cominunlsm 
and  cImmumsS  never  are  rebuked  by  anyone  speaking  for  the 
administraticn  and  that  Mr.  Ickes.  on  two  occasions  has  appeared 
^^he  honor  guest  of  professional  organizations  which  are  con- 
r^icuousirtroubled  by  communistic  disturbances  in  their  ranks. 
^ItTeasyto'' believe  that  Mr.  Ickes  is  not  In  great  demand  as  a 
euest  of  genumely  American  groups,  but  even  that  famous  frugality 
^Tch  twice  impelled  him  to  become  an  Illegal,  semicharlty  case 
ml  Governme^?  hospital  while  drawing  •15.000  a  year  and  perqul- 
Ues°w°JuldTot  entirely  explain  h-  -serness  to  tear  meat  w^,^ 

^^w„..^  „f  tv>o  <*tniin   con«Diracy.     He  would  not   oe  a  gracious 

fue?'  o  °an  'S^a^nStlon  contaming  a  Nazi  unit,  although  he 
m.ght  show  up  lor  the  sake  of  the  meal,  but  he  can  manage  to  be 
cordial  in  the  company  of  Communists. 

OFFICIAL    TO'.-ERANCE    OF    COMMtJNISTS    HrT 

Thi^  attitude  Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is.  in  round  num- 
beS^  the  attlmde  of  the  whole  Washington  administration  toward 
JheN^^s  and  the  Communists,  respectively.  It  indicates  a  pref- 
i?enJl  or  ?oler^n«  for  communism  by  a  government  which  was 
electVd  on  the  Democratic,  not  the  Communist   ticket. 

T»  ^»„H  n^t  vw.  .;flid  that  if  the  Nazi  bund  were  to  start  an 
orJLiSon  of  W  I  A.  workers,  demanding  a  tithe  of  their  wages 
?^  a  mtl«  fund  to  be  used  against  the  American  form  of  Govern- 

bcrmrcef  :oTaS%^h7  ;,°ew^'Se"al"mlghrb^^^^^^^^^^ 

?elations  wuh  ^rmany  and  deport  or  '^fT^'^'J^y^'^^S^. 

Inti-Amerlcan  bund^  but   it  r^^J^^-;]^^:^:'  Tn^^^^'^e'''^.. 

S^rsiue  falls  upSit^^^^^^^  who  have   the  temerity  to 

FxD^  the  Dlot  and  the  very  act  of  exposing  a  conspiracy  against 
S?1Sner!cfn  foJSTof  government  Is  held  by  some  to  be  an  act 
01  sabotage  against  the  New  Deal. 

NO  MOVr  AS   TCT  TO  PCTICE  COMMUWiSTS 

The  Identity  cf  ccmmun'sm  and  nazl-ism  need  not  ^  f  p^^  j" 
deta-l  here  having  been  demonstrated  many  timrs.  Yet  a  Com- 
mi^ist  ora  "fell6w^veler"  who  frankly  admires  Stalinism  and 
^^.^iesV  h-e  isnot  embarrassed  in  the  New  Deal, 
^t  fall  ]£"^o^velt.  Kerry  Hopkins.  Secretary  Ickes.  and  some 
0*^8  t?led  to  pmTe  some  Americans  who  were  not  Communists, 
whatever  thel?  faults,  and  th.  Communists  endorsed  the  effort^ 

Not  vet    however    has  there  been  any  move  to  purge  the  Com- 
munists     AniT  any  proposal  to  that  effect  would  be  denounced  as 
ottlmnf ^o  dS:rcdit  a  government  elected  on  the  Democratic 
Uc^X^^  iltfotwhcie  communists  boast  that  their  number  is 

Insignificant.  

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  12.   19391 

BkOWDCT     PLEDGES     COMMUNIST     SUPPORT     "^^  ^^^^^l.-^^ 

Radical  Leader  Sats  if  PREsmENT  Doesnt  Run  His  Pabtt  W^l 

Back   Available   Liberal  _.»»..  rt-^tt^  RtJit.A<» 

New  York.  May  ll.-The  Communist  Party  of  the  ^nlted^S^ 

will  support  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  in   1940.  Earl 


Browder.  general  secretary  of  the  party,  said  tonight  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  at  Madison  Square  Garden.        ^        _.  ,  .     .>,-   rvimmti- 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  run.  Mr.  Browder  ^ald  the  Con^u 
nists  wUl  support  the  Democratic  Party  if  that  P^^l^^f^^^'t 
liberal  of  the  Roosevelt  faction.  Should  »  conservative  I^mocrat 
be  nominated,  such  as  Vice  President  John  N  Garner.  Mr^  Brow<^ 
said,  the  Communists  wUl  oppose  him  and  Join  with  the  radloW 
one-third   of   the  electorate"   for   the   formation  of   a   new   third 

^^:  Browder's  statement  was  an  Indication  that  the  Oommunlst 
Party  would  not  run  its  own  Presidential  candidate  in  19*0^  In 
the  1936  election  Mr.  Browder  was  one  of  the  nominees  opposing 
Jhe  r^lectirno?  President  Roosevelt,  although  the  principal  cam- 
paign slogan  at  that  time  was  "defeat  Landon. 

Mr  Browder's  discussion  of  national  politics  was  haaed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  traditionally  In  America  «^  ttuee-way 
allnemcnt  of  political  forces,  with  one-third  of  the  Nation  con- 
siSly  Republican,  one-third  consistently  Democratic  and  one- 
third  m  the  "popular,  progressive,  and  radical  g^°"P^-„,^^„^^^J;' 
last  group,  Mr  Browder  stated,  that  was  responsible  "Ot  cmly  for 
Mr  Roosevelt's  victory  but  for  the  victories  of  numerous  other 
candidates  of  both  major  parties.  .,      „  ,^^„,   koIh 

The  present  administration  In  Washington.  Mr.  Browder  held, 
was  based  on  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Progressives. 
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HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH  j 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.      JAMES      E       MURRAY.      OF      MONTANA. 

MAY  4.  1939 


Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  delivered  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Catholic  University  Student  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  CivU  Engineers  on  the  evening  of  May 

4   1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  invited  by  the  Catholte  University 
student  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  ClvU  Englneem  to 
participate  at  this  dinner. 

While  not  an  engineer  myself,  throughout  my  practice  as  a 
lawyer  I  have  had  an  intimate  association  with  engineers  and  have 
a  \Mery  high  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  profession^ 
In  litigation  involving  technical  engineering  problems  we  must 
always  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  engineers— in  the  prepa- 
rfttinn  of  cases  In  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  and  in  the 
Sut°on  ofSSncSlt  ^d  intricate  questions  arising  in  our  highly 
moSernlzS  life  of  today-questions  which  are  too  ob«nire  and 
confusing  for  the  lay  mind  without,  expert  aid.  ,.  «     ,„ 

The  civil  engineer  must  be  thorough,  accurate,  and  reliable  in 
his  every  act.  He  must  never  be  In  error.  A  mistake  by  an  engi- 
neer is  ^ways  mexctisable  and  Indefensible,  and  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  profession  their  mistakes  are  rare  Indeed. 

We  arc  relying  on  the  engineer  today  more  than  ever  In  the 
solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  world,  both  in  peace 
5Sd  1  n  w-ar  This  is  true  In  America  in  a  greater  degree  than 
ISywherrelse.  The  engineer  also  takes  the  lead  both  in  pro«perlty 
and  in  adversity.  ^    ^  .        _wi«». 

Among  the  dispul'ed  blessings  of  the  great  depreMlon  whlcto 
lateW  emeloped  this  Nation  have  been  the  magnlflcent  contribu- 
tions toward  recovery  made  by  American  engineers.  It  may  seem 
anJmaloTfor  one  U>  say  that  anything  of  a  blessed  nature  could 
emanate  M  a  byproduct  of  a  widespread  and  dangerous  economic 
depression,  and  yet.  in  my  opinion,  this  is  no  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
but  is  the  plain  and  actual  truth. 

Well-Dlanned  construction  programs  made  possible  by  the  re- 
covery measures  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the 
oast  6  years  have  produced  some  of  the  most  reniarkable  engl- 
SSlne  feats  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  public-works  pro- 
grams of  the  early  civilizations  of  Rome.  Greece.  China,  and  E^ypt 
resulted  In  towering  engineering  structures,  many  of  which  have 
made  Seir  mark  In  the  world's  history-the  Pyramids  of  Eg^t.  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  and  the  famous  temples  of  Athens.  The 
buUdlnr  actl?  ties  of  the  middle  centuries  brought  forth  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  of  Europe,  to  be  followed  in  a  later  period  by 
tiSS  (ilebrated  engineering  projects,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  raU- 
road  tunnels  of  Switzerland. 
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In  cur  own  country  we  have  witnessed  such  accomplishments  as 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  great  transcontinental  railroads,  John  Roeb- 
Itngs  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  subways  and  skyEcrapcrs  of  Manhattan, 
the  modern  American  highways,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  And  now, 
within  the  brief  space  of  half  a  decade.  Government  engineers, 
working  with  thousands  of  other  engineers  throughout  the  Nation, 
have  produced  unique  and  outstanding  examples  of  professional 
skill  including  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  basin  of  the  Colimibia 
River-  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River,  which  will  create 
the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  having  a  shore  line  of  2,500 
miles;  the  Triborough  Bridge  in  Greater  New  York;  the  Moffat 
tunnel  in  Colorado;  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District's  gigantic  dis- 
posal plan;  and  the  overseas  toll  highway  to  Key  West;  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  modern  marvels  of  useful  engineering 
works.  _^  . 

There  is  another  side  to  the  relationship  between  engineers  and 
our  Federal  recovery  program  to  which  I  direct  attention.  The 
depression  threw  thousands  of  highly  trained  engineers  out  of 
employment.  Also  thousands  of  young  engineers,  because  of  the 
economic  collapse,  faced  a  world  which  offered  no  opportunity  for 
a  start  in  life.  Through  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  other  Government  agencies,  thousands  of  these  engi- 
neers have  been  engaged  in  useful,  productive  work.  Moreover, 
the  projects  subsidized  and  sponsored  by  these  agencies  have 
created  a  vast  amount  of  private  employment  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment projects,  all  of  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  and  help 
to  the  engineering  profession  and  others  who  benetit  from  engi- 
neering work.  ,        ^       ,  ^. 

The  national  program  of  public  works,  while  thus  furnishing 
employment  for  trained  engineers  and  experts  in  various  lines. 
has  at  the  same  time  produced  assets  for  our  country  which  will 
be  of  vast  importance  to  the  Nation  in  the  years  to  come.  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  our  country  has  made  greater  progress  in 
\iseful  engineering  works  during  the  depression  than  it  would 
have  attained  in  50  years  of  prosperity  under  former  conditions. 
In  carrying  out  this  great  public  program  of  engineering  con- 
struction our  Government  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
upon  Its  roster  engineers  of  outstanding  ability  and  training.  I 
refer  to  those  highly  efficient  officers  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  career  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
other  engineers  and  experts  scattered  throughout  the  many  bureaus 
and  agencies  of  our  Government. 

When  President  Roosevelt  launched  this  great  recovery  program 
of  public  works  In  1933.  the  call  went  out  across  the  country  for 
engineers  to  plan,  supervlsa,  and  construct  these  thousands  of 
public  projects  in  order  to  create  employment,  stimulate  business, 
and  overcome  the  dangerous  condition  that  confronted  our  country 
as  a  result  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  our  economic  system.  The 
engineers  of  the  country  answered  that  call  for  service. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  what  they  have  accomplished  will 
stand  as  an  enduring  monument  to  their  ingenuity,  their  ability, 
and  their  integrity.  They  have  demonstrated  lo  America  once  more 
tbelr  capacity  to  do  things  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

I  think  the  record  of  accomplishment  in  engineering  and  con- 
struction work  by  the  P.  W.  A.  is  entiilcd  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Established  In  1933.  it  has  accomplished  In  the  highest 
degree  Its  Intent  and  purpose.  To  date  it  has  produced  34.500 
projects,  costing  $5,900,000,000.  These  projects  created  1.675.000.000 
man-hours  of  direct  employment  at  construction  sites:  4.189.000,000 
man-hours  of  labor  behind  the  lines  In  the  Nation's  industrial 
plants  and  In  transportation.  As  a  resiilt  of  pay  rolls  spent  locally. 
It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  3,350,000.000  man-hours  of  labor 
ha^  been  created  in  supplying  consumers  goods. 

For  the  construction  of  these  34.500  projects  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  continuous  flow  of  material  orders  to  Industry  for  steel. 
cement,  brick  and  tile,  stone,  marble,  lumber,  plumbing  supplies, 
hardware,  etc..  for  a  total  of  $2,300,000,000.  And  with  the  1938  pro- 
gram approaching  the  peak  anticipated  this  coming  summer,  this 
expendltiu*  for  material  will  be  close  to  $3,000,000,000. 

This,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Is  a  remarkable  record.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  emplojrment  to  overcome  the  dangerous  condi- 
tions that  threatened  our  people,  we  have  created  these  valuable 
national  assets  which  should  conunand  the  approval  and  admiration 
of  every  Intelligent,  patriotic  citizen. 

It- Is  obvioiis  that  this  great  undertaking  could  never  have  been 
,jK;complished  except  with  the  scientific  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
engineering  profession  of  our  coiuitry.  Due  to  the  serious  collapse 
In  private  Industry,  P.  W.  A.  was  fortunate  In  securing  the  services 
of  many  of  the  Nations  outstanding  engineers  and  architects. 
While  many  of  these  men  have  returned  to  private  practice  because 
of  Improved  conditions,  the  Division  has  always  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  very  high  standard  of  personnel. 

Practically  all  branches  of  the  engineering  profession  were  called 
on  for  the  make-up  of  the  Engineering  Division.  Civil,  sanitary, 
bridge,  highway,  electrical,  hydraulic,  power,  marine,  and  many 
other  types  of  engineers  found  themselves  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  This  wide  variety  was  necessary  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program.  It,  from  the  start,  em- 
braced every  possible  kind  of  public  works,  including  construction, 
repair,  and  improvement  of  public  highways,  streets,  and  parkways; 
grade-crossing  eliminations;  public  buildings,  such  as  schocds,  hos- 
pitals, courthouses,  city  halls,  institutions,  and  publicly  owned 
facilities,  such  as  bridges,  tunnels,  docks,  viaducts,  waterworks, 
sewage-  ^pd  reXuse-dispoeal  works,  electric  power  and  light  plants. 
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flood  control.  Irrigation  and 
well     as    community     buildings, 
armories,  and  auditorivims. 

On  the  shoulders  of  this  staff 
perience  has  rested  great  responsi 
see  that  the  technical  aspects  of 
and  practicable.     It  has  been  up 
work  of  thousands  of  local  officia 
projects  on  sound  structural  and 
cordance   with    local    and    State    1 
authorizing  the  program.     The 
the  responsibility  of  following 
every   project   receiving   P.   W.    A 
Involved  the  study  of  preliminary 
Federal  funds,  the  review  and  a 
specifications  prepared   by   the 
the  community,  the  supervision 
tracts  to  responsible  bidders,  the 
construction  work  to  make  sure 
requirements,   and  the   careful 
funds  on  the  project. 

But  this  work  has  not   all 
technical   and   construction   brancjh 
Division,   has   become   a   body 
regional  engineer  and  staff  In  eajh 
of  P.  W.  A.,  a  small  staff  In 
review,  and  a  field  force  of 
to  the  various  projects  during 
vision  Is  so  organized  that  it  may 
as  the  needs  of  the  program   re 
Division  has  a  total  force  of  4 
are  engineer  inspectors  and 
of  projects  under  construction. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
makes  application  for  a  P.  W.  A. 
getting  it  under  way.  The  Public 
dictated  for  one  moment  to  any 
projects  it  shall  apply  for.  All 
have  received  P.  W.  A.  funds  ha 
for  by  the  communities  themsel^s 

Originally   the   Public  Works 
Istrative  office  In  each  State  of  thi 
We  now  have  the   country  divided 
trative  office  is  set  up  in  each  of 
the  activities  of  the  P.  W.  A.  ori 
prised  within  the  region. 

The  local  community,  city. 
State  seeking  a  project,  files  its  a 
The  application  must  set  out 
authority  of  the  applicant,  and 
as  to  advise  the  P.  W.  A.  of  the 
ness,  and  the  financial  ability  of 
requirements.     This  application 
local  community  with  the  P.  W. 

Almost  immediately  the  engi 
application  is  received  In  the  rei 
by  the  engineering  section.    The 
an  engineering  standpoint  to  de 
and   economically  sound,  reason 
accordance  with  soimd.  standard 
cations  Involving  loans  to  deterfn 
aspects  of  the  proposed  project  w 
retire  the  loan  In  the  period  s 

In  cas3s  where.   In  the  opinio 
cstlm.ates  of  cost  are  materially 
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Just  prior  to  the  start  of  construction,  the  regional  engineer 
assigns  an  engineer  inspector  to  the  project  to  not  only  represent 
the  Government  but  to  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the  engi- 
neer and  architects  retained  by  the  local  communities. 

In  discussing  non-Federal  projects  I  have  alluded  to  some  of 
the  larger  ones  such  as  the  Triborough  Bridge  in  New  York,  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District  project,  and  others.  But  these  large 
projects,  of  course,  are  the  exception.  'While  the  Individual  cost 
ran  into  millions  in  those  special  cases,  the  average  cost  of  a  non- 
Federal  project  has  been  slightlv  over  $250,000.  To  date  P.  W.  A. 
has  allotted  funds  for  7.000  schools.  1.529  sewer  systems,  2.421 
water  systems.  288  power  projects.  379  bridges  and  viaducts.  632 
coun  houses  and  city  halls.  180  penal  Institutions,  and  hundreds 
of  other  types  of  useful  public  works.  In  each  case,  regardless 
of  the  size  and  cost,  the  same  cooperation  between  the  engineers 
of  P.  W.  A.  and  those  retained  by  the  cities,  counties,  and  States 
has  existed.  ,  ,      . 

In  addition  to  the  P.  W.  A.  program  which  I  have  explained, 
you  of  course,  know  of  the  tremendous  program  of  the  Works 
Pro!^ress  Administration.  I  will  not  have  the  time  to  explain  in 
detail  that  stupendous  undertaking  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  furnish  a  prompt  work-reUef  scheme  for  the  millions  of  \inem- 
ploved  and  destitute  citizens  during  the  depression.  Naturally 
the"  W  P.  A.,  like  the  P.  W.  A.,  depended  on  the  engineering  pro- 
fession for  the  scientific  direction  of  the  program.  In  the  W.P.A., 
therefore  we  find  an  engineering  set-up  somewhat  analagous  to 
that  in  the  P.  W.  A.  'While  the  programs  are  not  identical,  the 
W  P  A  did  undertake  a  tremendous  program  of  construction 
work    with    a    view    of    ftimlshlng    employment    throughout    the 

^°T\ie  character  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  W.  P.  A.,  of  course, 
was  largely  of  a  type  that  enabled  It  to  employ  manpower  to  a 
mu-h  larger  degree  than  the  P.  W.  A.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to 
explain  that  program  now.  but  It  Is  a  subject  that  every  engineer 
sho-ol-l  naturally  be  Interested  In.  It  performed  a  great  piece  of 
wcrk  for  the  Nation.  It  improved  the  streets,  parks,  and  public 
pir^vcr.ounds-  It  built  bridges,  roads,  sewers,  local  water-supply 
rcservcl-s  sewage  facilities,  country  schoolhouses.  and  various  public 
work<!  of  a  kind  that  could  be  undertaken,  having  always  In  con- 
sideration the  reduction  of  unemployment  rolls  in  the  various 
communities  It  put  millions  of  bien  and  women  to  work  through- 
out the  Nation  almost  overnight  and  relieved  a  most  dangerous 
strain  upon  our  democratic  system.  It  turned  the  Nation  back 
from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  despair.  >,   «t    t»     * 

The  recovery  construction  program  of  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A 
was  also  an  answer  to  a  crying  need  on  the  part  of  every  section  of 
the  country  for  more  and  better  schools  and  hospitals,  adequate 
sewer  and  \^-ater  facilities,  additional  recreational  areas  for  an  ever- 
Increasing  outdoor-minded  public.    It  has  virtually  "lifted  the  face 

A  very  Important  outcome  of  this  huge  program  festered  and 
promoted  by  the  engineers  has  been  a  higher  standard  of  construc- 
tion For  example,  fireproof  and  earthquake-resistant  construction 
Is  now  a  requisite  on  all  school  buildings  over  two  stories  in  height 
and  flrc-protccticn  mea.sures  are  required  in  all  school  buildings. 
It  is  believed  that  serious  losses,  both  In  life  and  property  value. 
will  be  avoided  In  buildings  constructed  under  the  high  standards 
set  and  followed  by  the  Government  and  the  locally  retained  con- 

^""inTelTrd^ro^waterworks.  the  requirement  that  all  sources  of 
supply  be  approved  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  wherever 
possible  by  public-health  officials  has  resulted  in  systems  which 
^  soundVr.  on  an  economic  basis,  and  far  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health.  Likewise,  in  sewerage  systems  the  ^"^^"^f,';! 
have  taken  care  to  see  that  they  are  constructed  in  accordance  wth 
the  best  standards  of  public  health  and  that  no  system  is  buUt 
which  removes  a  nuisance  from  one  community  at  the  expense  of 
another  by  dumping  it  into  a  river  to  flow  down  to  the  next  town. 

The  working  partnership  that  has  existed  between  Individual  con- 
BUlting  engineers  and  engineering  firms  throughout  the  country 
and  P  W  A  for  the  past  6  years  has  certainly  been  one  that  has 
proven  of  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  It  has  produced  a  deep- 
rooted  confidence  of  the  American  public  In  the  Government  and 
Its  work  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are  on  hand 
in  Washington  today  5.000  additional  applications  for  as  many 
P.   W.   A.   projects   but  for   which   there    are    no   fimds   at   present 

"^In^tlmes  of  military  stress  the  American  engineer  has  always 
proved  his  worth  as  a  patriotic  citizen  and  as  a  soldier  and  has 
brought  fame  and  glory  to  his  profession.  In  normal  times  of 
peacJ^  the  American  engineer,  whether  engaged  in  Government  or 
Srivate  work,  has  done  his  job  so  well  that  in  the  matter  of  engi- 
neering structures  the  United  States  today  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  -sometimes  hear  criticism  of  this  huge  spending  program 
which  I  have  discussed.  Critics  love  to  dwell  upon  the  unbearable 
and  crushing  burden  of  the  public  debt  which  has  been  created. 
.1  assert  It  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  this  program  was 
necessary  and  justifiable  from  every  standpoint.  At  the  time  of  Its 
inception  our  Government  was  facing  a  complete  break-down  of 
our  industrial  system.  It  wisely  took  the  right  course.  It  allevi- 
ated the  immediate  distress  and  started  our  country  back  on  the 
road  to  more  prosperous  times.  It  does  not.  of  course  constitute 
a  ctu-e  for  the  deep-rooted  ills  of  our  economic  system,  but  I  a^rt 
that  It  did  rescue  our  country  from  the  most  dangerous  conditions 
that  ever  threatened  it.    I  challenge  anyone  to  say  that  this  pro- 
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gram  was  not  Justified   and  that  these  funds  of  the  American 
people  were  not  properly  and  wisely  expended. 

"What  did  we  accompUsh  with  the  program?  First  and  n»^ 
Important,  we  achieved  maintenance  of  democracy;  we  restored 
the  confidence  of  our  people  In  their  form  of  government.  Second, 
we  conserved  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  people, 
third,  we  enriched  our  environment  with  vast  public  Improvements, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  schools,  hospitals,  recreation  facul- 
ties, and  the  like.  Fourth,  we  brought  alxjut  a  recovery  In  oiu- 
national  Income. 

Since  our  debt  has  not  been  incurred  wasteftilly,  but  has  been 
wisely  Invested  in  public  improvements  and  In  the  conservation  of 
our  most  precious  asset — our  human  resotirces;  since  the  debt 
Increase  can  be  taken  care  of  by  working  out  a  rational  tax  policy: 
and  since  the  debt  burden  is  by  all  standards  and  comparisons  a 
very  moderate  one.  what  is  there  left  to  weep  atx3ut  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children?  The  great  point  to  remember  is  that 
we  have  given  our  children  a  country  salvaged  from  ruin — a  house 
that  has  been  put  In  order.  If  by  some  occult  manipulation  we 
could  consult  the  opinion  of  our  children  30  years  hence,  and  If  we 
could  ask  them  which  they  would  prefer — a  debtless  government 
and  a  country  In  ruins,  or  a  government  In  moderate  debt  and  a 
country  restored  through  wise  governmental  Investment — does  any- 
body doubt  what  their  answer  would  be? 

In  conclusion.  I  say  to  the  young  American  engineers  of  today: 
Your  predecessors  helped  to  build  our  Nation  and  to  make  It  great. 
May  you  go  forward  with  the  great  tradition  you  have  Inherited 
and  help  to  rebuild  our  Nation  on  a  sound  and  enduring  basis. 


The  Right  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS    BY    HON.    H.     STYLES    BRIDGES    OP    NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  ON  MAY  10,  l639 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  over  the  radio  on  May  10,  1939,  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
as  a  citizen  of  our  great  Republic  who  is  Interested  only  in  bringing 
to  your  attention  a  matter  of  vital  national  concern.  In  all  open- 
mlndedness  and  wUh  heav^  emphasis  I  submit  that  the  most  impor- 
tant national  Issue  before  us  today  Is  the  right  of  American  workers 
to  work. 

The  right  of  our  workers  to  work  at  Jobs  of  their  own  choosing  is 
fundamental.  The  right  of  workers  and  all  other  citizens  to  t>e  free 
from  any  coercion  or  intimidation  in  the  exercise  of  their  American 
birthright  Is  essential  under  our  system  of  government.  I  submit  to 
my  listeners  tonight  that  the  right  to  work  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

For  many  weeks  I  have  carefully  weighted  the  factors  prompting 
me  to  make  this  appeal.  Could  I  have  been  convinced  that  It  was 
unnecessary.  I  would  not  be  speaking  at  this  time.  For  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  defend  the  right  to  work.  Neither  should  It  he 
necessary  to  defend  the  right  of  the  American  worker  to  the  full  pro- 
tection of  our  Government  from  coercion  or  intimidation  in  the 
performance  of  his  work. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  followed  with  keen  Interest  the  pro 
and  con  of  all  public  and  press  discussions  alvj  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  amendment  and  revision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  better  known  as  the  Wagner  Act.  Is  or  Is  not  this  Wagner  Act 
a  liist  and  true  piece  of  American  legislation?  Should  or  should  not 
It  be  amended?  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  now  considering  that  question. 

I  publicly  charge  that  present  application  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Wagner  Act  represents  an  unintentional  blot  in  the  annals  of 
our  legislative  history.  Bearing  this;  In  mind.  I  submit  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  actual  language  Incorporated  In  the  act.  Its  amend- 
ment Is  necessary.  I  further  charge  that  we  cannot  have  any  solid 
national  recovery  program  unless  we  first  approach  this  vital  ques- 
tion. Approach  It  with  an  open  mind.  In  other  words.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  consider  first  what  Is  best  for  our  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  other 
political  groups  to  forget  their  party  prejudices.  This  issue  Is 
above  party  politics  and  above  personalities.  The  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  here  In  Washington  to  gather  around  a  Uble  and  hear 
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tbose  for  and  those  against  any  particular  program  in  true  Ameri- 
can fashion.  Our  decisions  must  be  guided  by  our  unbiased  Judg- 
ment. All  of  us  can  well  seek  the  guidance  of  that  Almighty  Power 
so  needed  in  our  legislative  halls  today.  Our  emotions  should  not 
sway  tis.  Those  who  oppose  amending  the  Wagner  Act  should  not 
be  classified  as  saints.  Neither  should  those  who  favor  amend- 
ments be  classified  as  devils.  After  a  personal  and  conscientious 
analysis  of  this  whole  subject,  I  state  to  the  American  pubUc 
tonight  that  I  firmly  believe  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

With  a  great  feeling  of  hxunbleness.  therefore,  as  well  as  with 
deep  sincerity,  I  hereby  appeal  to  Senator  Wagneb.  the  gentleman 
who  initiated  and  fathered  the  present  legislation. 

I  appeal  to  all  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

I  particularly  ask  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Green,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  appeal  to  business,  large  and  small,  and  to  all  workers  in  this 

country.  ^,  ,  , 

I  appeal  also  to  that  all-important  and  valuable  medium  of  free 
expression,  the  American  press.  I  ask  the  press  if  they  will  prmt 
In  their  papers  the  fuU  text  of  this  address  so  that  those  who  may 
not  be  within  sound  of  my  voice  wlU  be  able  to  read  a  fuU  and 
complete  copy  of  this  speech  in  their  daily  paper. 

Finally,  I  appeal  to  each  and  every  citizen  in  America.  I  ask 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  study  carefully  that  which  I  am 
about  to  say  and  to  reply  to  me  here  in  Washington  or  otherwise 
make  known  to  the  American  public  in  a  tolerant  and  tmbiased 
manner  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  Importance  of  the 
contention  I  &m  about  to  raise.  I  ask  those  who  might  not  feel 
as  I  do  to  point  out  to  me  and  to  the  American  public  wherein  I 
am  wrong. 

The  case  I  present  to  you  is  as  follows : 

Some  weeks  ago.  in  the  midst  of  the  present  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Wagner  Act.  I  received  a  letter  from  an  employees'  association 
of  New  York  City.  The  letter  was  from  some  workers  in  a  con- 
cern doing  business  throughout  the  country.  The  moment  that  I 
saw  the  phrase,  "employees'  association"  used  in  this  letter.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  the  oft-used  offense  of  many  people 
todav  wherein  and  whereby  such  groups  are  immediately  dis- 
missed under  the  charge  of  being  employer-dominated.  This 
aspersion  has  become  the  common  reply  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  hear  the  truth.  I  do  not  refer  to  these  particular  workers  to- 
night for  any  other  reason  except  to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and 
to  show  why  I  charge  openly  that  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  work  on  Jobs  of  their  own  free  will  and  choosing,  without  mo- 
lestation from  any  source,  is  now  an  issue.  The  fundamental 
American  right  to  work  is  now  in  danger. 

This  particular  group  of   definitely   established    and   nondomi- 

nated  citizen  workers  to  which  I  have  referred  have  had  amicable 

and  happy   relationships  with  their  employers  for  over   12   years. 

When  problems  arose  those  workers  were  only  too  happy  to  approach   1 

Jttt^hoeses  with  them.     The  workers  tell  me  that  their  employers 

"^were  always  willing  to  help  them  solve  their  problems. 

Likewise,  when  their  bosses  had  problems  of  their  own  they,  in 
turn,  naturally  took  them  up  with  the  workers,  and  these  workers 
always  gave  whatever  cooptration  possible.  In  other  words,  these 
workers  were  appreciative  of  their  Jobs  and  of  their  treatment. 
They  were  satisfied  with  their  wages,  with  their  hours,  and  with 
all  other  conditions  of  their  employment.  Their  bosses  likewise 
were  satisfied  with  the  loyalty,  spirit,  and  effort  of  these  employees. 
These  employees  further  realized  that  in  order  to  have  a  weekly 
pay  check  the  business  of  their  employers  must  be  permitted  to 
--■-jnake  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  profit.  In  a  day  when  we  all 
re&A^and  hear  so  much  about  bad  business,  bad  employers,  and 
bad  labor  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  realize  that  relationships  such 
as  these  still  do  exist. 

In  1934,  1  year  before  the  Wagner  Act  came  into  existence,  these 
workers  formed  their  own  little  association.  It  was  formed  solely 
for  mutual  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  employers.  It  was 
formed  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord. 

In  1935,  alter  the  Wagner  Act  became  a  law,  these  workers  were 
compelled  to  discontinue  this  happy  relationship.  They  had  to 
cease  discussing  their  problems  with  their  bosses.  Likewise  their 
employers  were  refrained,  by  the  application  and  interpretation  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  from  discussing  their  problems  with  the  workers. 
The  picture  begins  to  cloud. 

Today  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  dual  labor  movement  in  this 
country — on  one  side  stands  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on 
the  other  the  Congress  of  IndustritJ  Organizations.  Every  business- 
man, every  worker,  and  surely  every  citizen  knows  this. 

We  also  know  that,  insofar  as  the  Wagner  Act  is  applied  to  local 
and  national  questions  of  labor  and  industrial  relationships,  there 
are  only  two  labor  parties  and  two  groups  of  workers  considered — 
sometimes  only  one.  We  also  know  that  in  this  bitter  fight  now 
being  waged  between  these  two  rival  labor  unions  quarter  is  neither 
asked  nor  given.  Under  such  a  condition  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  public  interest  suffers.  When  the  public  interest  suffers  we  all 
know  that  the  normal  flow  of  our  business  and  commerce  is 
endangered.  Workers  become  idle.  Industries  shut  down.  The 
very  economic  structiu-e  of  the  country  becomes  increasingly 
undermined. 

Now,  I  ask  why  American  industry,  American  workers,  and  the 
American  public  must  be  the  "goats"  In  this  fight?  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  labor.  Industry,  and  the  general  public  are  catight  in 
the  middle.  Most  decidedly  it  is  not  good  policy  for  these  two  great 
labor  unions  to  continue  their  personal  batile.     Up  to  this  moment, 
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however,  although  the  lifeblood  c 
daily  annihilated,  we  have  done 
known  that  this  sort  of  thing  sho*ld 

I  hardly  think  that  my  listeners 
it  is  that  in  New  York  City  the 
considered  its  lawful  prerogative 
ture  of  its  own  phraseology  in  and 
association    to   which   I    have 
literature  is  printed  a  clause 
under  the  Wagner  Act  you  are 
own  free  will." 

Now.  when  the  New  York  local 
of  its  literature  did  not  bring  at)ou 
the  taking  over  of  these  American 
a   mass   meeting   be    held   of   all 
alreadv  belonged  to  their  own 

At  this  meeting  a  leader  of  this 
personally  appeal  to  these  workeifc 
union.      The    employees" 
granted  this  request,  granted   it 
bona   fide   Justification   for    it. 
own  sphere  of  existence.    They  di 
they  did  not  want  anyone  to  ann^y 
to  keep  their  Jobs,  continue  to 
provide  for  their  wives,  children. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
appeared  in  a  txjdy  at  this  partict^ar 
sociatlon.     One  spokesman  for 
expected.     Each  of  the  seven  mide 
to  sell  C.  I.  O.  to  these  American 
lots  were  produced.     In  this  en 
not  surprising  to  find  that  these 
the  one  and  only  specific  question 
not   those   workers  want   to  Join 
series  of  self-assumed  Ws>gner  A( 
97  of   the   102  employees  presen 
They   were   forced   to   write  In 
expressly  did  so. 

Was  it  not  natural  for  these 
had  settled  the  question  in  an 
forth  they  would  be  free  from 
not  take  this  point  of  view.     C 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
earned  their  daily  bread.     C.  I. 
that  this  particular  store  and 
labor.     This  was  untrue.     As  a 
quite  naturally   that  business 
began  to  fall  off,  the  secxirity  of 
dized. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  somethifig 
place.     We  became  confronted, 
the  right  to  work  the  American 
perate.     Seeking  any  relief  possi 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  New 
In  making  this  appeal  they  ran  t 
groups  and  Wagner  Act  agencies 
This  they  do  by  saying  to  the 
They  are  a  company-dominated 

When  these  workers  appealed  t 
informed  that  it  was  impossible 
They  were  told  that  because  the 
their  employers  and  because  theje 
dispute  present,  the  State  labor 
up  their  case. 

They  were  further  Informed 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Intervene  or  grant  relief  under 

May  I  point  out  at  this  time 
unlawful  picketing,  this  dellbera^ 
ness,   this  systematic   indirect 
than  3  years.     It  is  still  in  effect 
What  are  these  workers  to  do? 
like   them   in   America   to   do? 
amended  to  afford  them  relief? 
In  recent  weeks  this  C.  I.  O. 
unlawful  steps,  namely  to 
with   letters,   boycotts,  etc.,   not 
please,  but  in  stores  located  in 
is  not  an  isolated  case  of  which  I 
After  I  received  this  letter  of 
I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
This  was  on  Monday,  April  24. 
mittees  record  the  letter  that 
statement.    At  that  time  two  of 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Am^ri 
all  of  this  hearing  Chairman  J 
Labor  Relations  Board,  was 
he  was  questioned   on   the   mat 
Wagner  Act  the  National  Labor 
intercede  or  give  relief  in  a  case 
of  business  to  the  employer 
still  continue.     To  all  of  you  wltki 
to  all  whom  I  have  directed  this 
this  presents  a  serious  and  vital 

I  believe  in  labor  unions.    I 
believe  in  the  right  to  strike, 
worker  in  America  to  Join  any 


our  economic  security  Is  being 

absolutely    nothing   to   make   it 

Id  not  and  caiuiot  continue. 

will  now  fail  to  understand  why 

I.  O.  saw  fit  to  assume  what  it 

It  proceeded  to  distribute  litera- 

to  the  workers  of  this  employees' 

In   practically   all   of   this 

to  this:   "Bear  in  mind  that 

protfected  in  choosing  a  union  of  yotir 


.  I.  O.  saw  that  the  distribution 

the  sought-after  result,  namely, 

citizen  workers,  it  requested  that 

hese   employees — employees   who 

ional  association. 

C.  I.  O.  union  was  to  attend  and 

to  Join  this  partictilar  C.  I.  O. 

n.    in    true    American    fashion, 

even  though  they  could  see  no 

•|Tiey   were   quite   happy   In   their 

not  want  to  annoy  anyone,  and 

them.    Their  only  interest  was 

their  weekly  pay  checks,  and 

J  nd  homes. 

tpat  seven  C.  I.  O.  union  officials 

.  meeting  of  this  employees'  as- 

C.  I.  O.  was  all  that  had  been 

his  appeal  and  did  his  best 

workers.    Specially  prepared  bal- 

lig  htened  day  of  labor  politics  it  is 

C.  I.  O.  ballots  failed  to  contain 

at  issue,  namely.  Did  or  did 

a  C.  I.  O.  union?     Despite  this 

liberties,  the  record  shows  that 

voted  to  remain  as  they  were. 

1  heir  desire  and  wish,  and  they 


pres«  nt 


workers  to  feel  that  this  election 
A  nerican  manner  and  that  hence- 
trouble?    The  C.  I.  O..  however,  did 
O.  pickets  soon  began  to  walk 
stores  in  which  these  workers 
pickets  announced  to  the  world 
c  jmpany  was  unfair  to  organized 
result  of  this  picketing  it  followed 
-  to  fall   off.     When  btislness 
hese  workers  began  to  be  Jeopar- 
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far  more  important  then  took 

a  Nation,  with  the  problem  of 

vay.    These  workers  became  des- 

it  was  quite  natural  for  them 

State  Labor  Mediation  Board. 

e  risk  of  being  misjudged.     Labor 

try  to  discourage  such  appeals. 

pAblic,  "Pay  no  attention  to  them. 

ijnion." 

the  State  Labor  Board  they  were 

to  do  anything  for  them.     Why? 

had  bargained  successfully  with 

was  no  labor  dispute  or  other 

idoard  had  no  official  power  to  take 
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it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
because  it,  too,  was  powerless  to 

Wagner  Act. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  this 
un-American  choking  of  busl- 
blackmall   has   continued   for   mere 
:oday. 

What  are  the  millions  of  others 
Should   not   the   Wagner   Act   be 


intlm  date 


Co  nniittee 


ocal  has  seen  fit  to  take  further 
and  threaten  the  employers 
only  in  New  York  City,  if  you 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  This 
speak. 

ppcal  and  investigated  the  facts, 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  there  introduced  for  the  com- 

had  received,  and  I  also  made  a 

1  lese  workers  gave  their  testimony. 

can  public  to  know  that  during 

Warren  Madden,  of  the  National 

The  records  show  that  when 

;er   he   admitted   that   under   the 

Relations  Board  had  no  power  to 

like  this.    The  picketing  and  loss 

loss  of  security  to  the   workers 

n  sound  of  my  voice  tonight  and 

statement  of  facts  I  submit  that 

American  question. 

1  elieve  in  collective  bargaining.     I 

grant  willingly  the  right  of  any 

tinion  pe  so  desires,  provided  he  is 
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not  coerced  cr  Intimidated  or  forced  Into  so  doing.  I  say  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  C.  I.  O.  in  particular, 
that  this  right  is  an  American  prerogative  against  which  there  is  no 
argument.  It  is  Just  and  fair  that  we  grant  these  proper  powers 
and  rights  to  such  groups  as  comprise  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
C.  I.  O..  which  groups  approximate  around  7.000.000  people.  But  we 
should  immediately  take  any  and  all  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
thirty  or  forty  million  workers  in  this  country  who  might  not  desire 
to  Join  eithsr  of  these  labor  movements  or  any  other  labor  move- 
ments. We  should  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  any  and  all  of  these 
illegal  and  un-American  activities  that  some  labor  organizations 
have  engaged  in  and  are  now  engaged  in. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  in  cases  like  this,  to  propound  a 
lot  of  questions  and  insert  a  lot  of  issues  that  are  far  outside 
of  the  basic  point  I  raise  tonight.  Do  not  Just  say  that  a  case 
like  this  is  purely  a  local  matter.  Or  that  a  case  like  this  is  one 
Which  the  injtired  workers  should  take  to  cotirt  and  secure  neces- 
sary relief  via  the  injunction  route.  I  admit  this  can  be  done. 
But  I  most  emphatically  and  seriously  point  out  that  this  costs 
time  and  money.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  workers  earning  their 
daily  bread  to  find  time  and  money. 

I  further  point  out  that  if  the  Wagner  Act  was  Intended  to 
lessen  strife  In  industry  and  to  protect  all  workers;  if  the  Wagner 
Act  means  that  no  discrimination  is  to  be  shown  toward  any 
worker  in  this  country,  how  is  it  that  such  activities  as  I  have 
discussed  are  tolerated?  Or  was  it  Intended  that  the  Wagner 
Act  was  to  be  a  tool  of  any  one  labor  organization  and  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  the  great  mass  of  American  workers? 

Do  such  activities  as  these  lessen  industrial  strife?  Do  they 
help  the  vital  flow  of  our  business  and  commerce?  Do  they 
safeguard  the  right  of  American  workers  to  work  in  an  American 
way*"  By  what  authority  can  any  union  proceed  in  such  manner? 
From  whence  does  such  license  of  self-granted  authority  come? 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  innocent  workers  and  innocent 
employers  to  spend  their  money  and  their  time  In  court  merely 
to  establish  the  fact  that  such  activities  are  unlawful  and  un- 
American? 

If  the  Wagner  Act  fails  to  protect  all  workers  and  lessen  the 
burden  of  Industrial  strife,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  it  be 
amended  so  that  any  and  all  persons  so  motivated  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  following  unlawful  courses?  It's  undoubtedly  true 
that  an  aroused  American  public  today  is  not  attacking  the  writ- 
ten language  of  the  Wagner  Act  as  much  as  its  application  and 
interpretation.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  all.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  should  not  see  the  Justice  of  my  appeal  and  Join 
to  add  to  the  Wagner  Act  whatever  language  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect once  and  for  all,  the  right  of  an  American  worker  to  pick 
a  Job  of  his  own  choosing  and  be  protected  in  his  right  to  work 
when  of  his  own  free  will  he  elects  not  to  Join  any  union  Such 
right  and  such  protection  are  fundamental  American  principles. 

The  evidence  on  this  particular  case  is  in  my  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington It  Is  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  Any- 
one who  might  feel  that  I  am  not  speaking  with  a  fuU  knowledge 
of  all  circumstances  can  see  the  proof. 

Ladies  and  genUemen,  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  your  kind 
attention  I  am  especially  hopeful  that  my  sincere  appeal  will  be 
answered  If  there  are  some  who  might  Justifiably  feel  that  I  am 
wTcng  I  welcome  their  advice.  We  have  traveled  a  long,  long  way  to 
build  up  this  United  States  of  America.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  all  the  other  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution have  made  our  growth  possible.  But  I  point  out  in  all 
sincerity  that  it  Is  such  questions  as  I  have  raised  here  tonight  that 
are  making  many  workers  In  this  country  ask  themselves  Just  what 
It  means  to  be  an  American  citizen.  In  trying  to  solve  questions 
such  as  these  I  plead  for  tolerance,  guidance,  and  unbiased  Judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  stand  today  as  a  nation  at  the  very  crossroads.  Let  us  seek 
guidance  and  help  from  the  Power  Above,  who  watches  so  well  over 
us  all  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  if  I  had  not  spoken  as  I 
have  this  evening  on  the  question  that  I  consider  a  basic  part  of 
our  republican  form  of  government  I  would  be  derelict  to  the  duty 
of  the  office  I  hold.  I  would  most  certainly  be  a  poor  recipient  of 
the  benefits  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  a  country  in  whicn 
I  am  proud  to  live  and  of  which  I  am  thankful  to  be  a  small  part. 
I  thank  you. 

Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds 
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IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  12  (leghlativc  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 

EDITORIAL  BY   CARL  GOERCH 


Record  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carl  Goerch,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  State  magazine  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
entitled  "Senator  Robert  Reynolds,"  together  with  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  this  morning  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
as  a  result  of  my  412-hour  speech  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday,  May  11,  on  a  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege. 

I  desire  to  add  that  this  telegram  is  merely  one  of  a  large 
number  of  communications,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
calls  which  I  have  received  today  in  particular  reference  to 
my  address  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  telegram  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Mr  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 


(Prom  The  SUte.  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

SENATOR  ROBERT  RETNOLDS 

A  year  ago  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  They  decided  to  bestow  this  distinction  upon  Robert 
Rice  Reynolds,  of  Asheville,  whom  they  had  slmUarly  lionored  6 

years  before.  ^  ^.    j.  j 

"Our  Bob"  was  a  popular  hero.  In  1932  he  defeated  that  grand 
old  campaigner.  Cameron  Morrison.  In  1938  he  ran  against  Con- 
gressman Prank  Hancock  and  won  without  any  great  amount  of 
difficulty. 

But  today,  instead  of  being  a  popular  hero.  Senator  RrrNoujs  is 
being  condemned  from  one  end  of  North  Carolina  to  the  other. 
The  very  people  who  had  praised  his  many  fine  qualities  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  denouncing  him  for  everything  they  can  think  of. 
They  are  calling  him  pro-Hitler  and  are  intimating  that  he  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country  and  to  our  principles  of  government.  "Down 
with  Reynolds"  seems  to  be  one  of  the  popular  slogans  of  the  day. 
And  may  we  sav  in  this  connection  that  we  have  never  seen 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  display  such  silly,  absurd,  uncalled-for 
sentiments  as  are  being  manifested  today  in  this  connection. 

Call  Bob  Reynolds  a  playboy  if  you  want  to.  Say  that  he  lacks 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  If  you  so  desire.  Label  him 
almost  anything  else  that  may  come  to  yoxir  mind.  But  when  you 
try  to  cast  aspersions  upon  his  patriotism,  you  are  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

The  idea  of  saying  that  Reynolds  Is  pro-Hitler  is  Just  about  as 
reasonable  as  saying  that  Governor  Hoey  is  a  candidate  for  dog 
catcher  in  Hanging  Dog  Township.  Cherokee  County.  He  has  never 
said  anything  and  has  never  written  anything  that  could  be  tised 
in  designating  him  as  a  supporter  of  any  of  the  tenets  of  govern- 
ment which  Hitler  has  sponsored.  He  has  consistently  fotight 
the  introduction  of  foreign  "isms"  into  otir  Government.  He  is  a 
recognized  foe  of  all  aliens  and  of  all  dictators.  He  is  a  Democrat 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

Reynolds  a  supporter  of  Hitler?  Anyone  who  would  believe  that 
would  believe  that  the  New  York  Worlds  Pair  is  now  in  progress  in 
Bertie  County.  Of  aU  the  silly,  asinine  things  we  ever  have  heard, 
this  jtist  about  climaxes  them  all.  And  yet  we  have  read  a  dozen 
or  more  editorials  in  North  Carolina  newspapers  and  we  have  heard 
scores  of  citizens  express  themselves  along  this  line.  Victims  of 
malicious  propaganda,  which  was  started  in  northern  publicatioiis. 
they  have  deliberately  permitted  themselves  to  be  blinded  and 
deceived. 

Pause  and  think  for  a  moment.  What  has  Reynolds  ever  said  or 
written  that  could  be  used  against  him  In  this  connection? 

He  has  traveled  all  over  the  world.  Last  year  he  went  to  Europe 
and  visited  Italy,  France.  Germany,  England,  and  oth»  countries. 
He  viewed  conditions  first-hand.  Most  of  those  people  who  are 
now  denouncing  him  so  bitterly  have  never  set  foot  on  foreign  soil. 
Senator  Reynolds  came  back  from  his  trip  abroad.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that  he  found  the  German  people  happy;  that 
there  were  no  evidences  of  unemplojrment;  and  that  everything 
seemed  to  be  moving  along  nicely  in  that  country. 

Immediately  there  was  an  uproar,  particularly  in  the  North.  Our 
own  people,  here  in  North  Carolina.  Joined  the  pack  and  began 
denouncing  the  very  man  for  whom  they  had  voted  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Of  aU  the  dirty,  scandalmongering.  malicious  things  we  have  ever 
heard  of  this  attack  on  Senator  Reynolds  is  the  worst.  Those 
newspapers  and  individuals  who  have  Joined  the  pack  of  hounds 
that  are  baying  at  his  heels  ought  to  be  everlastingly  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

What  is  wrong  with  some  of  our  people,  anyway? 
A  year  or  more   ago   they  were   denouncing   Senator  Bau-ey   for 
everything  they  could  think  of.    They  called  him  a  traitor,  too,  and 
said  that  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  office. 

Now  they  have  shifted  their  attack  and  are  bringing  It  to  bear 
upon  S3nator  Reynolds. 

We  stood  by  Bailey  because  we  believed  his  ideas  concerning  the 
economic  progress  of  our  country  were  sound. 

We  stand  by  Reynolds  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  cam- 
paign being  waged  against  him  today  is  Just  as  unsound  and  Just  as 
uncalled  for  as  was  that  which  was  waged  against  Bailky. 

Once  more-  send  us  a  single  quotation  Bob  Reynolds  has  made 
th-t  cou'd  justifiably  be  used  in  classifying  him  as  endorsing  the 
poficles  of  Hitler,  and  weU  gladly  take  back  everything  we  have 
<ust  said. 


1%4 
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Los  Amcixes,  Caljf.,  May  12,  1929. 
Senator  Robekt  RrrNOLDS, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Wa!:hington,  D.  C: 
Your  stand  on  Senate  floor  heartily  commended  lay  Los  Ang«les 
Vindicators,  and  merits  the  warm-hearted  applause  of  all  red- 
blocded  Americans.  There  are  too  many  shyster  columnists  In  this 
country  subservient  to  and  presiunably  In  the  pay  of  organized 
minorities.    Warmest  personal  regards. 

Los  Angei>es  Unit,  Vindicators, 
By  Dr.  Wilson. 


Washington's  New  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


parroRiAT,  from  the  washtngton  post 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  7,  1939,  entitled  "Oui-  New  Airport." 
dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Gravelly  Point  Airport  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  7,  19391 
OUa  NEW  AHIPOKT 

It  is  d'Octilt  for  many  Washingtonians  to  believe  that  work  on 
Gravelly  Point  Airport  Is  going  forward  with  a  burst  of  speed.  After 
10  years  of  delay  In  starting  construction  of  this  model  aircraft  ter- 
minal, all  restraints  appear  to  have  been  removed.  Within  another 
year  the  large  area  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  now  being 
buUt  up  by  dredging  operations  should  be  almost  ready  for  planes 
to  take  ofT. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  recently  reached  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  upon  relocation  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Boulevard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport  site.  Designs  for  the  airport 
btilldings  are  being  prepared.  And  dredges  are  daily  pouring  from 
60.CO0  to  75. ceo  cubic  yards  of  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  Into  the  low 
area  where  most  of  the  runways  will  later  be  built. 

The  rapid  progress  now  being  made  unfortunately  does  not 
mean  that  aU  problems  connected  with  the  airport  have  been 
solved.  Protests  are  being  made  against  the  proposed  location  of 
an  admlrUstratlon  building  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  on 
the  site.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  elimination 
of  any  administration  structure  from  the  airport  project,  and 
Senator  GitsoN.  one  of  the  prominent  sponsors  of  the  Gravelly 
Point  development,  is  supporting  that  position.  He  rightly  be- 
lieves that  this  site  should  be  reserved  for  alr-termlnal  service  and 
not  utilized  for  Government  buildings.  It  Is  urged,  with  a  good 
deal  of  logic,  that  housing  of  the  C.  A.  A.  on  the  airport  is  no  more 
essential  than  accommodation  of  the  I.  C.  C.  at  Union  Station. 

Obviously  the  C.  A.  A.  needs  a  building  of  Its  own  where  all  of 
Its  branches  can  be  brought  under  one  roof.  But  such  a  structure 
could  be  located  on  any  one  of  many  more  appropriate  sites  than 
the  airport.  Already  the  project  is  marred  to  some  extent  by  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  built  near  the  site. 
While  these  are  not  in  the  line  of  any  runway  they  might  consti- 
tute a  hazard  in  case  of  emergency  or  In  blind  flying.  And  the 
samp  would  doubtless  be  true  of  an  administrative  building  large 
enough  to  accorr.modate  the  C.  A.  A. 

The  question  of  locating  this  proposed  office  building  ought  to 
be  carefully  reviewed  along  with  the  cost  of  the  project.  Present 
Indications  are  that  the  airport  may  cost  as  much  as  $10,000,000, 
which  is  far  more  than  any  congressional  group  contemplated 
spending  for  this  purpose.  To  safeguard  the  airport  development 
against  possible  adverse  action  in  Congress,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
tinnecessary  outlays,  further  scrutiny  of  the  plans  from  the  view- 
point of  cost  is  also  desirable. 
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EDITOPJAL    FROM    PITISBURGH    SUN -TELEGRAPH 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califom|a 
mous  consent  that  there  be 
"torial  entitled  "British 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegrap|i 
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The  American  people  are  grea 
appreciative   of   Senator   Gerald 
astcundmg  revelation  of  the  ca 
gandists  to  involve  the  United 

Senator  Nye  has  put  into 
from  a  British  volume  which 
will  be  pursued  to  get  the  Unltefi 
side  of  England  and  her  allies. 

While  it  is  certainly  no  news 
able  reminder  of  how  the  Unit^ 
battlefield"  during  the  World 
finally  won  a  victory  over 
Into  a  conflict  In  which  we  had 

The  Important  thing  that 
intend  and  expect  to  do  the 
gees  to  war. 

As  casually  as  If  the 
tea  party,   at   which   their 
of  the  occasion,  this  British 

"In  the  next  war,  as  in  the 
upon  the  way  in  which  the 
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which  he  chanced  to  read  in 
now  extant  in  the  United  Stat* 

However,  due  to  his  patrloti ; 
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Congress. 

It  is  pictured  as  one  English 
can  opinion  in  support  of 
English  propagandists  constantly 

That  part  of  the  program  ha 

English  literar\'  figures  and 
frcm  shore  to  shore  of  the 
lish  viewpoint  and  seeking 
aim.  ranging  all  the  way  from 
participation  in  the  next  war. 

Another  English   purpose   is 
through  the  back  door  by 
Japan. 
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>tates  in  the  next  European  war. 
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In  proof  of  this  Is  the  following  quotation  from  Rogerson's  book, 
which  Senator  N-i-x  read  into  the  Congressional  Rbcoiu): 

"The  position  will  naturally  be  eased  if  Japan  were  involved,  and 
this  might  and  probably  would  bring  America  in  without  further 

ado. 

"At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious  object  of  our 
propagandists  to  achieve  this.  Just  as  during  the  Great  War  they 
succeeded  in  embroiling  the  tJnlled  States  with  Germany." 

Here  is  British  diplomacy  and  intrigue  in  its  fullest  flower. 

England,  and  not  the  United  States,  has  interests  and  investments 
In  the  Orient  which  might  be  worth  going  to  war  to  save. 

England,  and  not  the  United  States,  Is  a  world  empire,  vulnerable 
In  Asia  as  well  as  in  E>arop€. 

England  cannot  afford  to  divide  her  armed  forces  between  Asia 

end  Europe.  ,  .     ^  ,    j 

Ther^-fore.  the  utilization  of  American  armed  forces  to  deiena 

British  Interests  and  investments  In  the  Orient  is  the  ultimate  aim 

and  purpose  of  Enellsh  diplomacy  and  intrigue. 

It    Is    no   mere   prediction    and    no    idle    threat    that    the    United 

States  ^^111  become  "a  propaganda  battlefield"  in  the  event  of  war 

in  E^irope. 
It  is  already  that.  ^..  , 

If  the  ancient   adage  about  being  "forearmed   If  forewarned     Is 

true    then  Senator  Nte  has  done  his  country  an  enormotis  service. 


Movement  of  Industries  from  One  State  to  Another 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  12  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  COLtJMBIA    (S.  C  )    STATE 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Should  Gov- 
ernment Move  Industry  from  One  Region  to  Another?"  pub- 
lished in  The  State,  of  Columbia.  S.  C,  in  the  issue  of  May  10. 

1939. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  SUte,  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  10,  1939) 

SHOULD   government   MOVE  INDUSTRY   FROM    ONE   REGION   TO   ANOTHER? 

Apparentlv  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  agreed  ten- 
tatively to  make  a  loan  to  a  Massachusetts  textile  corporation  for 
the  building  of  a  new  plant  at  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  The  present 
New  England  plant,  according  to  the  story,  would  then  be^aban- 

°Naturanv  New  England  Senators.  Congressmen.  Governors,  and 
others,  when  thev  heard  of  the  plan,  leaped  to  prevent  the  making 
of  a  Government  loan  that  would  take  from  their  region  one  of 
its  industrial  plants:  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  criticize  «^e 
New  Engenders  for  what  they  are  trying  to  do  In^^'^c^.  Offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  of  the  Southeast  would  fight  hard  to 
stop  Government  if  it  were  financing  the  removal  of  industry  from 
this  to  some  other  region.     If  otir  political  leaders  failed  to  fight 

n  such  a  cause  we.  ^the  people,  would  ^^^^-^ /,^f  ^^j^i^  J^^f^,* 
off   at   the   next  election.     Right   or  wrong,   that  would   be   the 

^•Thirnewspaplr  works  as  hard  as  It  knows  how  to  work  for  the 
development^  of  South  Carolina.  It  feels  an  upward  surge  of 
pleasure  when  any  locality  in  South  Carolina  lands  a  sound  new 
fndustrv  But  iWs  newspaper  cannot  cheer  with  unrestrained 
Iw  when  government  begins  the  dangerous  policy  of  financing 
the  removal  of  industry  from  one  region  to  another.  This  news- 
naLr^nnot  ie  that  it  is  governments  proper  business  to  develop 
Snfregfon  a  tTe  Tx^rL  of  another  The  fact  that  national  policy 
hS  at  times  been  unfair  to  the  Southe^t  does  not  change  the 
moral  factors  involved.  This  newspaper  believes  in,°ftiona^  fair- 
ness as  policy  and  principle,  and  in  natural  regional  development^ 
It  doubts  the  wisdom  of  making  deliberate  errors  In  efforts  to 
balance  previously  made  errors.  For  example,  the  National  Govern- 
meSt  h^  been  unfair  to  one  of  the  Souths  products-oleomarga- 
rine—but  this  newspaper  does  not  suggest  that  correction  be  at- 
Jem^ed  by  dlsJrtoinatlng  henceforth  against  butter.  Merely  re- 
move the  discrimination  against  a  cottonseed-oU  product. 


But  that  Is  high-ground  stuff.  Let's  come  down  to  the  bog  of 
poUtlcs  and  look  at  this  proposed  and  opposed  R.  F.  C.  loan  that 
would  benefit  one  region,  and  perhaps  hurt  another.  II  that  Kina 
of  business  is  done  by  a  Democratic  administration,  friendly  to  tne 
Industrial  development  of  the  South,  will  not  the  same  kind  ol 
business  be  done  by  a  Republican  administration,  indifferent  to 
the  Soutli?  If  we  grab  while  our  grabbing  is  good,  they  will  grab 
when  their  turn  comes.  This  is  a  matter  of  survival  and  selfish- 
ness:  not  one  of  emotional  hostility  between  regions. 

One  hears  the  next  migration  of  the  textile  Industry  wUl  be  west- 
ward, to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond.  If  that  migration  develops, 
and  if  Government  takes  a  hand  in  it  by  lending  money  to  the 
migrants,  the  Southeast  will  be  as  deeply  aroused  as  New  England 
is  now.  and  will  fight  as  New  England  Is  fighting. 

Economic  conflicts  between  regions  are  Inevitable.  Buch  con- 
flicts may  increase  in  intensity  as  the  Southeast  expands  in  agri- 
culture and  in  industry.  The  role  of  the  National  Government  is 
to  adopt  rules  for  fair  and  natural  competing,  and  to  act  as  um- 
pire while  the  struggles  are  on.  But  that  Government  shovild  never 
have  favorites  among  the  regions. 

In  democracies,  majcrities  rule,  and  favoritism,  if  it  is  practiced, 
is  likely  to  be  mainly  in  the  Interest  of  the  majorities.  The  South- 
east and  the  Southwest  are  minorities. 


Flood-Control  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1939  ' 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments to  add  $25,000,000  to  the  flood-control  appropriation. 
The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  TaberJ. 
who  has  just  preceded  me.  are  very  interesting,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  just  now  beginning  the  program  of  flood 
control  in  this  Nation.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  increasing  the  . 
appropriation. 

Let  us  see  where  we  stand.  By  the  Flood  Control  Acts  or 
1936,  1937.  and  1938  the  Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  flood-control  projects  that  would  cost  a  total  of  $1,148.- 
877,000.  Appropriations  were  not  authorized  in  that  amount, 
however,  and  herein  lies  a  most  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  those  bills  the  Congress  set  up  another  figure, 
a  much  lower  figure,  a  figure  of  only  $698,877,000.  which  is  the 
total  authorization  for  all  appropriations.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  projects  authorized  is  $450,000,000  larger  than  the 
appropriations  authorized  for  the  same  projects.     I 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  why  this  difference.  To 
say  the  least,  it  is  most  deceiving  because  the  practical  result 
is  that  we  all  think  we  have  a  lot  of  projects  authorized  In 
our  districts  which  are,  in  fact,  not  authorized  at  all. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  The  White  River  Basin  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  in  which  most  of  my  district  lies,  for  instance, 
has  six  projects  authorized:  At  Norfork  on  the  North  Fork 
River,  at  Lone  Rock  on  the  Buffalo  River,  at  Greers  Ferry 
on  the  Little  Red  River,  at  Water  Valley  on  Eleven  Point 
River,  at  Bell  Foley  on  Strawberry  River,  all  in  Arkansas, 
and  at  Clearwater  on  the  Black  River  in  Missouri.  No  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  any  of  these.  It  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $75,000,000  to  construct  all  of  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  act  is  as  follows: 

For  the  initial  and  partial  accomplishment  of  said  plan  there  is 
hereby  authorized  $25,000,000  for  reservoirs;  the  reservoirs  to  be 
selected  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  War  Department  construes  this  to  mean  that  in  no 
event  can  more  projects  be  begun  than  can  be  completed 
within  the  $25,000,000.  Then  only  two  of  them  can  be  begun 
until  ^re  enlarge  the  authorization.  Actually,  therefore,  we 
have  an  authorization  for  only  two  projects,  though  the  act 
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authorizes  the  construction  of  six.  The  point  worth  consider- 
ing here  is  that  in  this  program  the  Congress  has  evidently 
not  been  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  own  chil- 
dren. It  has  created  projects  on  paper  but  has  refused  to 
give  them  even  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  to  go 
forward.  

PROJECTS    TET   XTNAtTTHORIZED 

The  pictixre  Is  really  darker  than  it  might  appear  from  the 
above  figures.  The  Congress  began  these  authorizations  only 
3  years  ago.  Many  of  the  choice  sites  as  yet  have  not  been 
included.  It  will  be  observed  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
White  River  Basin  projects  listed  above  is  in  the  main  channel 
of  the  river.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  White  River  was 
begun  in  1928.  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1927.  and  section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928, 
the  survey  completed,  and  the  report,  signed  by  Patrick  J. 
Hurley.  Secretary  of  War.  made  to  the  Congress  in  1932, 
containing  a  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 
This  report  was  later  ordered  printed  and  became  House 
Document  102  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session. 
The  engineers  in  this  voluminous  report  located  three  projects 
in  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  the  first  and  smallest  being 
at  Beaver  in  Carroll  County,  the  next  at  Table  Rock  in 
Missouri,  and  the  third  at  Wildcat  Shoals,  between  Baxter  and 
Marlon  Counties  in  Arkansas.  These  three  reservoirs,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  storage  capacity  of  5,058,700  acre-feet  for  flood  con- 
trol, would  produce  annually  1,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity.  For  seme  mysterious  reason  not  one  of  these  three 
projects  was  included  in  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936,  1937, 
or  1938.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  when  these  other  desir- 
able projects  throughout  the  Nation  are  added  to  the  total 
projects  authorized,  the  amount  required  for  construction  will 
fat  exceed  $1,148,877,000. 

AMOUNT  OF   $110,000,000  INSUKHCIENT 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Budget  Director  in  setting  up  a 
figure  of  $110,000,000  is  driving  at  the  total  of  appropriations 
authorized  instead  of  the  projects  authorized.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  next  year  a  new  flood-control  bill  will  be 
enacted  as  law,  adding  many  more  of  these  desirable  reser- 
voirs, and  then  the  Budget  Director's  figures  would  be  entirely 

out  of  tine. 

General  Schley,  Chief  of  United  States  Engineers,  in  tes- 
tifjring  before  the  Appropriations  Committee — page  107  of 
the  hearings — stated: 

We  could  spend  economically  In  carrying  forward  the  new  work 
authorized  by  Congress  In  the  next  fiscal  year  (1940)  $195,000,000 
for  flood  control. 

While  I  think  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Is  driving  at  the  low  figure  of  appropriations  authorized  in- 
stead of  projects  authorized,  his  figure  comes  much  nearer 
fitting  into  the  long-range  program  than  that  of  the  Budget 
Director. 

Anticipating  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
likely  write  into  this  bill  (H.  R.  6260)  the  figure  of  the  Budget 
Director,  a  group  of  us  have  held  several  meetings  in  an  effort 
to  aiTive  at  a  reasonable  figure  to  submit  by  way  of  amend- 
ment for  an  increase.  Yesterday  this  group  decided  to  fight 
for  a  $25,000,000  increase  in  the  flood-control  item.  We  ar- 
rived at  this  figure  after  conferring  with  the  President  and 
with  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Rayburn].  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  President  agreed  to  this  amendment  but  he  did 
agree  that  this  amount  might  be  used  for  this  purpose  from 
the  1940  relief  appropriation;  therefore  he  agreed  to  the 
merit  of  it. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  probably  in  behalf  of  no  other  bill  has 
there  been  as  much  interest  manifested.  Many  Members 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  an  appeal  for  an  increase.  My  statement  appears  at 
pages  202  to  207  of  the  hearings. 

Early  this  morning  I  went  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
room  and  obtained  a  copy  of  this  bill,  which  was  printed 
during  the  night,  a  copy  of  the  report  and  a  copy  of  the 
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of  agricultural  lazxis  have  already  been  totally  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged. 

The  flood  kssses  in  my  State  from  overflow  waters  alone  are 
greater  than  the  fire  losses.  Seven  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  alluvial  valley  in  the  White  River — and  there  is  no 
better  land  in  the  world — are  flooded  every  2  or  3  years.  At 
the  height  of  the  1927  flood  the  White  River  empUed  440.000 
cubic  feet  of  floodwaters  per  second  into  the  Mississippi. 
This  amounted  to  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  floodwaters 
passing  that  point. 

All  69  of  the  projects  under  construction  and  the  91  proj- 
ects which  the  engineers  propose  to  begin  will  help  immensely 
to  put  an  end  to  an  era  of  soil  destruction.  Every  single  one 
of  them  has  been  determined  by  the  engineers  to  be  econom- 
ically justified,  which  means  that  in  the  end  they  will  cost 
the  people  nothing.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  byproducts 
of  flood  control  that  help  to  reduce  the  cost. 

WATKB   pown 

A  large  percent  of  the  projects  to  be  commenced  upon  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  will  be  power  producers. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  my  State  is  cheap  Fwwer. 
The  Norfork  Dam  alone  wUl  produce  217,043.000  kUowatt- 
hours  of  current  annually.  There  is  not  only  a  ready  market 
but  a  demand  in  Arkansas  for  many  Umes  this  amount.  The 
White  River  drainage  basin  alone  comprises  28,000  square 
miles — more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Basin.  The  Ozark  region  of  the  White  River  Basin 
consists  chiefly  of  small  farms,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  every  farm  home  in  this  whole  territory  shculd  not  be 
thoroughly  electrified  from  this  power  that  has  been  for 
centuries  wasting  itself  to  the  sea — and  electrified  at  a  price 
which  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  This  same  cheap  cur- 
rent can  be  used  to  grind  the  limestone  and  phosphate, 
abundantly  stored  in  this  region,  into  cheap  fertilizers  so 
badly  needed  on  all  the  farms.  The  development  of  other 
minerals  and  of  small  industries  depends  upon  this  program. 

Our  known  sources  of  power,  chiefly  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  are 
becoming  extremely  limited,  and  I  think  there  is  some  duty 
on  the  part  of  this  generation  to  conserve  these  deposits  for 
our  own  children  and  the  generations  that  shall  follow  them. 
Eveiy  kilowatt-hour  produced  from  water  power  is  actually 
wealth  created,  because  a  definite  amount  of  coal  or  oil  or 
gas  has  been  conserved. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  T.  V.  A.  coimtry  that  cannot 
be  done  here. 

KAVTCATTON 

One  of  our  greatest  handicaps  in  the  White  River  Basin  is 
high  freight  rates.  Navigation  means  low  freight  rates.  The 
river  can  be  made  navigable,  in  conjtmction  with  the  flood- 
control  program,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Cotter,  or  a  distance 
of  more  than  300  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  beneficial  to  my  district  than  navigation  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ozarks. 

EECHEATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

Every  reservoir  created  by  these  dual-purpose  dams  forms 
a  great  recreational  center  which  also  adds  to  the  total  wealth 
of  any  commimity.  Give  us  water  in  the  Ozarks  and  they 
will  rival  Florida  and  California  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

CONCLUSION 

The  adoption  of  these  amendments  will  give  to  many  parts 
of  the  NaUon  that  have  thus  far  been  left  out  of  major  New 
Deal  developments  an  opportunity  to  share  for  all  time  in 
these  newly  created  assets.  Measured  in  terms  of  flood  losses 
eliminated,  cheap  water  power  produced,  aids  to  navigation, 
irrigation  and  recreation  possibiUties,  not  to  mention  the 
benefits  from  labor,  the  sale  of  materials,  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  our  communities,  each  one  of  these  dams 
will  add  materially  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  people 
and  will  stand  as  monuments  to  the  future  happiness  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  ^ 

The  amendments  were  adopted  on  a  roll  call  by  a  vote  o* 
182  to  153. 
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Congress  Should  Pay  1935-36  Cotton  C«rtificaUe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15, 1929  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  oi  ganizations  of  fanners  favoring  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  193.  providing  for  the  full  payment  of  the  1935-36 
cotton  certificates.  The  Bowie  County  iTex.)  Agricultural 
Association  has  recently  passed  a  resolution  that  explains  the 
proposal  more  fully  and  the  reasons  for  its  enactment  than 
any  other  resolution  I  have  received.    It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  known  that  in  Bowie  County  there  exists  a  surplus 
of  certain  tax-exemption  cotton  certificates  issued  under  the  Bank- 
head  Cotton  Act  for  Uie  crop  year  1SW5-S8.  Furttoermore.  it  Is 
known  that  there  exists  a  surplus  of  said  certificates  in  proportion 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Southern  States; 

\;^^ereas  such  surplus  of  said  certificates  are  In  possession  of 
those  farmers  who  either  by  reason  of  drought  or  unusually  nega- 
tive crop  conditions  or  because  of  compliance  with  the  acreage- 
reduction  program  oi  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  cotUd  not  utUlae 
aU  of  said  certificates; 

Whereas  said  certificates  are  in  possession  of  those  farmers,  who 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
refused  to  sell  or  transfer  said  certificates  below  par  value  of  same; 
Whereas  since  redemption  of  these  certiflcates  would  furnish  a 
needed  asset  to  those  larmers  who  by  reason  oi  drought  or  acreage 
reduction  produced  a  short  crop  of  cotton  which  resulted  in  a 
shortage  of  income; 

Whereas  a  blU  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  Hon.  WRrcHT  Patman.  of  Texas, 
the  purpose  of  which  blU  is  to  provide  for  redempUon  of  these 
certain  cotton  certificates  issued  under  the  said  Bankhead  Cotton 
Act; 

V^Thereas  eald  bill  was  datpd  January  3,  1939.  and  labeled  H.  R.  198 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress; 
Whereas  this  bill  provides: 

"That  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  any 
producer  erf  cotton  to  whom  tax-exemption  certlficatee  for  the  crop 
year  1935-36  were  issued  imder  the  Cotton  Control  Act  approved 
AprU  21,  1934.  the  Secretary  is  auttaorlsed  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  act: 

"(a)  To  any  such  producer  who  transferred  certiflcates  originally 
Issued  to  him  for  the  crop  year  1936-36  to  a  certificate  pool  eBtal>- 
lished  under  such  act  for  the  exchange  of  certificates,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  heretofore  received  by  him  for  the  certificate* 
he  transferred  and  an  amount  ascertained  by  multiplying  4  cent*  by 
the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  represented  by  such  certifl- 
cates: and 

"(b)  To  any  such  producer,  to  whom  certificates  tar  the  crop  year 
1935-36  were  originally  Isstied,  an  amoxint  ascertained  by  multiply- 
ing 4  cents  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  represented  by 
the  uncanceled  certiflcates  originally  Issued  to  him  wliich  such  pro- 
ducer surrenders  to  the  Secretary  and  which  he  at  no  time  trana- 
lerred  to  any  pool  or  to  any  other  person. 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  act,  the  term  'producer'  Inchides  the  heirs 
or  legal  representatives  of  a  producer.  A  transfer  to  such  heirs  or 
legal  representatives  shaU  not  be  considered  a  transfer  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1   (b). 

"Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utUtee  the  personnel 
services  and  faculties  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  carnrlng  out  this  act. 

"Sbc.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  suias  as 
may  be  necessary-  to  carry  out  this  act." 

Whereas  the  Elowle  County  Agricultural  Association  Is  an  organi- 
aation  of  551  farmers  in  Bowie  Coimty,  Tex.;   and 

Whereas  the  Bowie  County  Agricultural  Association  in  regular 
business  meeting  on  this  17th  day  of  April  1939  deems  it  absolutely 
imperative  that  a  positive  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  said  bill 
H.  R.  193  not  only  because  of  the  added  Income  p»rovided  by  same 
to  those  farmers  who  now  held  said  certificates  but  In  order  to 
keep  faith  with  these  tiforesaid  farmers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Bowie  County  Agricultural  Aseociatlon.  wl'li 
all  of  its  auxiliaries,  by  unanimous  rote  of  the  entire  membeirhtp 
assembled,  go  on  record  as  favoring  said  biU  H.  R.  193  in  its 
entirety;  also  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  Bcwle  County  Agricultural 
Association  be  instructed  by  the  association  to  present  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Congressmen  of  district  No.   1   of  the  State  of  Texaa 
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and  to  the  Senators  of  the  State  of  Texas  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  demand  positive  action  regarding  said  bill  H.  R.  193. 

L.  M.   Day, 

C.  O.  MosER,  Jr., 
I  E.  G.  Abnold, 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Bowie  County  Agricultural 

Association. 

There  is  more  interest  manifested  in  this  proposal  every 
day.  This  payment  should  be  made  not  only  because  it  is  a 
just  and  honest  debt  but.  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  the  farmers. 


The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolves 

and  Pontificates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


EDITORIALS   FROM   THE   PHILADELPHIA   RECORD    AND   FROM 

LABOR 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  two  editorials 
from  leading  publications.  These  editorials  treat  of  the  offi- 
cial action  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
vention in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  formal  resolutions 
adopted  by  it.  The  editorials  pay  their  respects  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  refute  them.  Partic- 
ularly are  these  editorials  impressive,  as  they  point  out  the 
lack  of  constructive  offerings  in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
program  and  graphically  set  forth  that  the  only  articles  in 
the  agenda  of  the  chamber  were  criticism  and  complaint 
against  some  New  Deal  endeavor. 

It  would  appear  that  the  objective  of  the  august  chamber 
of  commerce  is  to  return  to  the  remarkable  days  of  1930  and 
1931  when  prosperity  was  just  around  the  corner;  when  we 
were  still  laughing  in  recollection  of  President  Hoover's  prom- 
ise of  two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage. 
These  are  the  times  to  which  the  chamber  would  return  us: 
when  veterans  were  driven  out  of  the  Capital  city  of  the  Na- 
tion by  the  use  of  bayonets  and  tear-gas  bombs  when  they 
asked  for  social  assistance;  when  banks  were  failing  by  the 
score  every  month;  when  breadlines  characterized  every  in- 
dustrial city  and  soup  kitchens  were  crowded  to  beyond  ca- 
pacity; when  business  confidence  in  the  Republican  Party 
was  so  low  that  every  time  President  Hoover  made  a  speech 
the  stock  market  would  crash  to  further  depths  within  an 
hour  thereafter. 

PAEONS  OF  HATRED  AND  VENOM 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  daily  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  constructive  and  progressive  offers  from  my 
Republican  colleagues,  but  I  have  listened  in  vain.  We  have 
had  a  congeries  of  lugubrious  croakings  about  unbalanced 
Budgets;  we  have  had  a  plethora  of  demands  to  restore  busi- 
ness confidence,  we  have  had  sung  ad  nauseam  hymns  of 
hate  of  President  Roosevelt;  we  have  heard  thinly  disguised 
attacks  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  inferentially 
charging  that  he  was  disloyal  to  the  American  institution. 
We  have  heard  our  Republican  brethren  stigmatizing  the 
President  as  a  war  monger — as  one  who  mercilessly  and  with 
diabolical  cunning  was  planning  deliberately  to  land  this 
country  in  another  European  war. 

REPUBUCANS    POUK   ON   THE   vmUOL 

I  have  heard  with  dismay  repeated  reflections  upon  the 
W.  P.  A.    I  have  heard  statements  that  the  W.  P.  A.  is 


Communist   riddled   and   is 
philosophy  of  Stalin.    I  have 
Clare  solemnly  that  the  W.  P 
slickers,  and  malingerers.   I  ha^ 
dent's  family  reviled  and  charges 
in  their  income  tax  and  that 
able  conduct  in  accepting  pa 
have  heard  criticism,  carping 
President's  program.    Day 
our  Republican  brethren 
of  vitriolic  partisanship  and 
some    constructive    offerings 
What  would  they  propose  as 
would  they  abolish;  how  woulc 
they   lop   off?      They    are 
amazing  in  their  generalities. 

DENUNCIATIONS 


skturated  with   the   poisonous 

heard  responsible  figures  de- 

A.  was  made  up  of  chillers, 

e  heard  on  this  floor  the  Fresi- 

that  his  sons  had  cheated 

wife  was  guilty  of  question- 

y  nent  for  radio  broadcasts.    I 

and  captious,  directed  at  the 

day  I  have  sat  here  while 

conlinued  their  incessant  chatter 

]  lersonal  venom.     Let  us  have 

)y    our    conservative    friends. 

in  alternative;  what  agencies 

they  economize;  where  would 

stattlingly   unspecific;    they   are 


h.s 


after 


Now  comes  the  august  Cham  )er 
States  with  the  same  old  twadfle 
should  avoid  that."  "you  shou 
destroy  that."    In  God's  name 
proposals   offered    to   replace 
alternative,  then,  is  to  go  bad 
created  the  hard  times  of  1930 
business-controlled  monopoly 
government. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows 


AND   JEREMIADS 

of  Commerce  of  the  United 

■ — a  "you  can't  do  this,"  "you 

d  eliminate  this,"  "you  should 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  no 

what   has  been   tried?    The 

to  the  very  conditions  which 

to  go  back  to  the  untrammeled 

ind  Wall  Street  domination  of 


[From  the  Philadelphia 
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e  /er 


ar  d 


demai  ded: 


Hoar 


«y 


moneta  ry  policy. 


To  the  United  States  Chamber 
for  1939.  consisting  of  a  piece  of 

This  award  is  conferred  in 
mental   achievement  in  passing 
33  minutes  flat. 

Not  even  the  Liberty  League 
that  record,  and  for  sheer  anti- 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
Publishers'  Association  rate  as  a 

It  should  be  said,  too,  that  th^ 
keeping   with   their   quantity 
They  came  right-  out  and 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  W.  P 

2.  Repeal  of  the  Wage  and 

3.  Emasculation  of  the  Wagr> 

4.  Reduction  of  Federal  taxes 
and  municipalities. 

5.  Reduction  of  taxes  in  State  3 

6.  An  end  to  Federal  spending 

7.  Curtailment  of  farm  relief 

8.  Repeal  of  New  Deal 

9.  Restriction  of  social  securit 

10.  Promotion  of  trade  with 
Nation  in  war. 

Fortunately,  every  thoughtful 
Chamber  of  Commerce  no  more 
than  a  chiseling  loafer  represent  > 

We  are  quite  sure  that  bus 
professional   misrepresentatives 
to  restore  the  conditions  obtaining 
Joyed(?)    all  the  freedom  to 
Chamber  of  Commerce  resolutiobs 

Many  businessmen,  indeed,  are 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress 
such  people.  They  are  alarmed 
line: 

"Two  hundred  thousand  bein  ; 
missal  notices  in  New  York." 

Businessmen  don't  want  to 

Or  do  we  have  the  Chamber  ol 

Is  it  offering  200,000  Jobs  to 
jobs  waiting? 

Speak  up,  gentlemen. 

We  can't  afford  to  give  otir 


Record  of  May  8, 

AfVARO   FOR    1939 

Commerce  goes  the  record  award 

cake  3%  Inches  by  S'i  Inches. 

of  the  chamber's  monu- 

28   antl   New   Deal   resolutions   in 


(f 


cl  ecse 
rec  Dgnition 


lo;e 


(Prom  Labor  (official  fiubllcatloi 


FEDERAL  TAXES   NOT 


Among  many  complaints  voiced 
Chamber  of  Commerce  convention 
the  declaration  that  Federal 
taking  so  much  money  from 
couraged. 


1939] 


_.  showed  an3rthlng  approaching 
^X)seveltism  it  makes  the  National 

even   the   American   Newspaper 
;o-rans. 
quality  of  the  resolutions  was  In 

higgling,   wiggling,  or   niggling. 


Act. 
Act. 
turning  relief  over  to  the  States 


and  municipalities, 
for  recovery. 


qhma  even  if  It  might  Involve  the 

citizen  knows  the  United  States 
represents  real  American  btisiness 
the  American  workman. 

as  distinguished  from  the 
businessmen — have  little   desire 
In  1933,  when  the  country  en- 
its  economic  system  that  the 
demand, 
worried  because  the  New  Deal  and 
are  taking  too  much  advice  from 
for  example,  by  yesterday's  head- 


int  ssmen- 
if 


laid  off  W.  P.  A.;   12,800  get  dis- 


thJse 


those  200,000  customers. 
Commerce  wrong? 

flred  W.  P.  A.  workers?    Are  the 


pr  ze  cheese  cake  to  the  wrong  outfit. 


of  Railroad  Brotherhoods)  of  May 
19391 

MURDERING   INCENTIVE" 


by  speakers  at  the  United  States 

in  Washington  this  week  was 

have  "murdered  incentive"  by 

industry  that  businessmen  are  dls- 


taites 


i 


fi 
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Business  trots  out  that  alibi  on  all  occasions  to  shift  the  blame 
for  lack  of  recovery  from  private  industry  to  the  Government. 
But  It  is  sheer  "bunk."  Here  are  some  actual  figurep  for  1937,  the 
last  year  covered  by  oCQcial  reports: 

The  total  profits  of  eight  big  cement  companies  were  $8.006;385 
and  their  total  income  taxes  were  only  $875,079,  or  about  10  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  profits.  Incidentally,  most  of  the  cement  Indus- 
try's profits  were  made  on  bustness  provided  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  20  big  oU  companies  made  total  profits  of  ♦643,970.479  and 
paid  total  Income  taxes  of  $81,817,646.  or  only  12  cents  out  of  each 
dollar. 

The  six  big  sugar  refiners  had  $11,756,895  total  profits  and  paid 
$1,881,090  total  income  taxes,  or  16  cents  on  each  dollar. 

Other  industries  made  similar  reports  of  actual  profits  and  tax 
figures. 

The  ordinary  dUzen  would  grab  at  the  chance  to  get  millions  oi 
dollars  in  profit  and  pay  only  from  10  to  16  cents  of  each  dollar  to 
Uncle  Sam.  But  businessmen  Insist  they  are  "discouraged"  when 
asked  to  do  so. 

The  Underground   Pneumatic  Mail  Tubes  Speed 

Delivery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  CITIZEN  OF  APRIL  28. 

1939 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Brccklj-n  Citizen  of  Friday.  April  28,  1939: 

[From  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  of  AprU  28.  1939) 

STSTEM      or      UNMStCBOUND      PNEtTMATIC      MAO.      TUBES     CtTTS      TIME     TO 

MIinUTTM 

A  maze  of  pneumatic  underground  maU  tubes  will  be  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  World  of  Tomorrow — an  e-a  in  which  time  will  be 
annihilated  in  the  delivery  of  written  messages  and  parcels  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  the  miracles  which  are  accomplished  today 
In  our  Postal  System.  A  central  post  office  In  the  locality  may  act 
as  a  clearing  house  and  the  mail  could  be  shvUtled  around  the 
country  through  subterranean  passages  in  such  time  that  it  wlU 
make  today's  age  oi  speed  look  like  the  'horse  and  buggy "  days  of 
Old 

By  next  year,  if  certain  legislation  Is  approved  by  Congress,  world's- 
falr  visitors  may  secure  their  mall  at  the  grounds  as  qtUckly  as  the 
Manhattan  Island  bU5inessraan  receives  his  incoming  out-of-town 
mail  Sponsored  by  Representative  Eugene  Keoch.  the  legislation 
calls  for  a  pneumatic-tube  connection  between  the  Grand  Central 
Station  at  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  Manhattan, 
the  Long  Island  city  post  office,  the  Flushing  postal  station,  and 
the  postal  station  which  will  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  visitors 
trom  the  opening  day. 

This  proposal  for  the  conveyance  along  underground  tubes  by 
high  compressed-air  pressure  would  provide  for  such  construcUon 
along  the  lines  of  the  subterranean  tube  service  currently  in  oper- 
ation between  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  Started  in  1898.  this 
system  encompasses  over  27  mUes  of  double  tube  and  feeds  23  postal 
stations,  each  equipped  with  2  receivers  and  2  transmitters.  Seven- 
teen hundred  carriers  average  a  total  distance  of  100.000  miles  per 
day  on  an  operating  schedule  of  18  hours  a  day. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  world's  fair  gets  the  Ijeneflt  of  thU 
system  of  cheating  time  in  mail  delivery,  another  may  be  under 
construction  connecting  the  general  post  office  in  this  borough. 
Blanhattan,  and  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  The  disUnce  is  about  10 
mUes  and  maU  transport&Uon  l>etwe€n  the  three  points  would  take 
approximately  4  minutes.  The  bill  providing  for  this  system  was 
also  Introduced  by  Representative  Kiogh  In  anticipation  of  the  air- 
port being  used  as  an  air-mail  terminal. 

The  underground  pnetmiatlc  tube  will  be  in  the  World  ot  To- 
morrow a  truly  effective  realiaatlon  of  the  ancient  Greek  quotation, 
"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  new  heat,  nor  gloom  o*  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rotxnds." 


Heavy  Cloud  of  More  Taxation  Hangs  Over  the 

Average  Citizen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  IS.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR  OF  MAY  14. 

1930  I 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcdlowing  article  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  14: 

[From  the   Washington   Sunday  Star  of  May   14,   1939) 
Heavt  Clottd  or  More  Taxation  Hancs  Oveb  thx  Avixace  Cmznc — 

Day  of  Reckokinc  for  DEncrr  Spending  Seen  as  Poeishadow- 

THG  Lowes  Eiejcptions  roa  Ikcome-Tax  Fatxss 
(By  Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

A  German  tax  decree  raised  Income  taxes  of  single  persons  12Vi 
percent,  but  contained  the  merciful  provision  that  such  persons 
were  not  to  pay  a  total  of  more  than  55  percent  of  their  Income, 
or  married  persons  of  certain  classes  more  than  45  percent.  The 
rate  on  the  Income  of  corporations,  which  has  been  steadily 
increased,  was  placed  at  40  percent.  At  that  German  taxes  are 
estimated  to  equal  only  about  two- thirds  of  the  national  expendi- 
tures. 

The  normal  income  tax  In  Great  Britain  stands  now  at  27  Vi  per- 
cent, with  certain  abatements  In  the  lower  brackets  of  income. 
POr  1939-40  the  aggregate  of  Government  expenditures  In  Great 
Britain  Is  estimated  at  31  percent  of  the  national  income.  Of  this 
total,  huge  additional  expenditures  for  national  defense  are  in 
themselves  equivalent  to  about  14  ^.^a  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
In  France,  also,  taxes  are  shoving  sharply  upward. 

These  developments  have  a  message  for  everyone  In  this  country, 
whether  he  has  a  Job  or  Is  on  relief.  How  deep  Is  the  tax  gatherer 
to  reach  Into  the  pocket  of  the  average  man,  John  Smith?  What 
Is  the  effect  of  taxes  on  his  living  costs  and  his  Job? 

The  offhand  reaction  of  most  of  \is  is  that  heavy  taxes  are  a  worry 
to  the  very  prosperous  or  rich.  The  German  or  British  John  Smith 
certainly  would  not  say  that.  And  John  Smith  here  is  waking  up 
to  tax  realities,  present  and  Impending. 

RICH   GET   SOAKB>  I 

Of  course  It  Is  true  that  the  rich  are  now  "soaked.'*  The  Federal 
Income  tax.  Including  the  normal  tax  of  4  percent  and  the  surtax 
reaches  a  top  rate  of  79  percent — a  rate  some  20  percent  higher  than 
the  top  rate  of  Great  Britain.  When  an  Income  reaches  $80,000  the 
tax  rate  applying  to  the  next  block  of  Income  beccwnes  55  percent, 
and  at  $100,000.  62  p)ercent.  This  Is  without  Including  anything 
for  State  Income  taxes,  now  reaching  8  percent  In  New  York. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  number  of  individuals  pa3rlng  Income 
taxes  In  the  United  States  was  but  3310.201.  The  total  personal 
Income  tax  paid  was  $1,142,200,000.  but  the  amount  paid  on  In- 
comes of  leas  than  $6,000  was  only  $78,000,000,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  on  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less  was  only  $161,000,000.  Nearly 
a  billion  of  the  total  tax  paid  was  paid  by  Incomes  of  $10,000  or 
over. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  Federal  Income-tax  burden  has 
a  very  distinct  meaning  for  Mr.  John  Smith  and  his  future  as  a 
taxpayer. 

The  top  rates  of  Income  tax  are  now  so  high  that  there  Is  no 
chance  of  Increasing  the  tax  yield  through  further  boosting  ot 
the  rates — the  only  possibilities  of  increase  Is  through  lowering  the 
top  rates. 

ENTERPRISE    DISCOtmACEO 

The  top  rates  are  now  so  high  that  the  flow  Of  taxable  Income 
tends  to  dry  up  through  discouragement  of  enterprise  and  the 
vlrttial  ImposslbUIty  of  building  up  any  large  savings.  The  recipi- 
ent of  a  large  Income  has  no  incentive  to  put  his  money  into  new 
ventures  or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones  that  deveiop  more  employ- 
ment. Since  such  a  taxpayer  bears  all  the  losses,  having  but 
limited  rights  to  offset  them  against  Income  aid  retains  but  a 
small  portion  of  any  gains,  his  cue  Is  to  play  saf^.  and  he  does  so. 

The  rich  are  "soaked"  again  In  the  estate  taxes.  While  the 
Federal  estate  tax  on  a  $100,000  net  estate  is  but  $4,200.  the  tax 
on  a  $500,000  estate  Is  $80,400.  On  a  mUllon-doUar  estate  $211,000. 
and  the  top  rate  reaches  70  percent.    The  late  Senator  Couzens  la 
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reported  to  have  left  an  estate  of  $33,500,000,  practlcaUy  all  in  tax- 
exempt  securities.  The  Federal  tax  on  this  was  reported  as 
$20,000,000.  reducing  the  net  to  $13,500,000. 

While  the  yield  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  rose  to  $382,000,000  in 
1938.  these  taxes  will  in  the  end  be  a  dwindling  source  of  income. 
Big  estates  are  not  being  built  up,  and  those  that  were  big  are 
being  steadily  cut  down  by  successive  taxes — without  regard  to 
ffiarket  vicissitudes. 

It  should  be  observed,  too.  that  the  effect  of  the  extreme  tax  rates 
Is  to  tend  to  make  the  owners  of  large  estates  put  their  property, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  in  forms  in  which  it  can  be  readily  liquidated 
so  as  to  meet  the  tax.  That  means  taking  capital  out  of  active 
employment  making  for  Jobs.  It  does  not  do  much  good  for  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  to  divide  it  up  while  living,  for  the  gift  tax 
Is  three-quarters  as  much  as  the  estate  tax.  So  here  we  have 
another  factor  operating  against  the  employment  of  Mr.  John 
Smith.  

VKTTED    STATES    JOHN    SMTTH    BETTER    OFF 

Getting  back  to  the  income-tax  situation  of  John  Smith  himself, 
he  Is  certainly  well  oS  as  compared  to  the  German  or  English  John 
Smith.  If  single,  he  pays  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all  on  an 
income  of  $1,000  or  less.  If  married,  he  pays  none  unless  his  In- 
,-come  exceeds  $2,500.  He  enjoys  a  further  exemption  of  $400  for 
each  child.  On  an  income  of  $3,500,  if  married  and  having  one 
child,  he  pays  but  $24.  and  on  a  $5,000  income  only  $168.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  German  having  an  income  of  only  $300  is  reported 
to  pay  $33  if  single  and  $24  if  married.  On  $1,200  he  pmys  $145 
single  or  $120  married,  and  on  $2,000  pays  $272  or  $232.  according 
to  his  marital  status. 

The  Englishman  (married  and  with  one  child)  with  an  income 
of  $2,500  pays  $90.41.  and  on  a  $3,500  Income  he  pays  $300.40.  and 
on  $5,000.  $640.51.  Under  the  new  tax  schedule  Jxist  introduced,  a 
$10  000  income  on  a  married  person  (without  children)  carries  a 
total  tax  of  $2,373;  a  $15,000  income.  $4,071;  and  at  $25,000  the  total 
tax  equals  about  one-third  of  the  income. 

These  facts  about  the  present  income  tax  sound  pleasant  to  the 
American  John  Smith.  Yet  a  little  consideration  shows  that  he  is 
nevertheless  paying  very  substantial  taxes,  mostly  in  the  form  of  the 
added  cost  of  what  he  buys — the  hidden  tax.  This  burden  cannot 
be  accurately  measured,  yet  can  be  realized  when  It  is  perceived 
that  the  total  tax  bill  in  the  United  States  for  1938  reached  nearly 
$14,000,000,000,  eqiavalent  to  about  22  percent  of  the  estimated 
national  income. 

John  Smith  must  bear  in  mind  that,  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
Federal  Government,  only  a  little  over  two-fifths  comes  from  income 
taxes:  the  balance  from  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  taxes  or 
exactions. 

Estimates  made,  as  Indicated  above,  in  seme  cases  carry  the  tax 
burden  to  over  12  percent  of  every  dollar  spent  out  of  modest  in- 
comes, equivalent  to  $228.60  a  year  out  of  an  income  of  $150  a 
month.  The  probability  of  this  Is  that  these  estimates  are  con- 
servative. 

"bends"  mat  follow 

While  the  present  hidden-tax  burden  on  John  Smith  Is  con- 
siderable, he  is  perhaps  adjusted  to  it.  When  you  tell  him  about 
It.  he  may  feel  no  worse  than  he  would  If  you  were  to  tell  him  that 
he  lives  under  a  weight  of  atmosphere  of  16  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  But  that  isn't  all;  suppx)se  you  were  to  tell  him  that  this 
pressure  is  likely  to  nm  up  to  32  pounds  or  more.  He  could  then 
Bee  that  this  pressure  might  give  him  the  "bends." 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  present  taxes  do  not  come  anvwhere 
near  paying  the  bills  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  deficiency 
In  Federal  revenue,  officially  estimated  for  this  fiscal  year,  is  around 
$3  600.000.000 — more  than  it  used  to  cost  back  in  1928  and  1929  to 
run  the  whole  Government  and  also  make  heavy  payments  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  Government  debt.  And  this 
huge  deficit  follows  others  for  the  past  8  years,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  some  twenty-seven  billions,  met.  of  course,  by  borrowing  and 
piling  up  the  Government  debt.  What  does  that  mean  to  John 
Smith?    Must  he  pay  more  and  have  his  Job  further  endangered? 

Some  in  high  positions,  and  some  having  academic  standing,  now 

^«av  that  the  Government  deficits  can  go  on  indefinitely.    These  are 

prophets  of  a  new  era  in  Government  finance,  a  happy  era  in  which 

debt  begets  prosperity,  and  never  has  to  be  paid  or  reckoned  with. 

The  history  of  nations  affords  little  support  for  this  alluring  idea. 

"DEBT    ALIBIS"    CHANGE 

At  first  the  piling  up  of  Government  debt  was  excused  as  a 
l^cessity  of  the  emergency.  Then  It  was  Justified  as  a  temporary 
step  toward  recovery  and  relief.  Now  comes  the  theory  that  piling 
up  the  debt  is  a  necessary  permanent  device,  always  building  up 
the  national  income. 

The  new  Justification  lies  In  the  idea  of  treating  certain  Federal 
expenditures  as  producing  "assets,"  to  be  capitalized  in  a  properly 
constructed  Federal  balance  sheet,  and  hence  not  to  be  considered 
as  creating  deficit. 

There  is  a  basic  difHculty  with  this  idea.  The  Government  always 
has  to  pay  out  real  money  for  all  that  it  spends.  Unless  the 
"assets"  to  be  capitalized  will  actually  turn  into  cash  or  produce 
net  revenue,  they  do  not  help  solve  the  Government's  financial 
problem.  The  Government  must  just  go  on  borrowing  and  taxing 
to  meet  the  expenditures.  Counting  on  the  assets  simply  postpones 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

Necessary  as  expenditures  for  these  purposes  are.  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  their  financial  effect.  And  now.  to  make  matters  more 
difficult,  we  have  also  the  greatly  enlarged  expenditures  for  national 
defense. 


In   the   end   the   only   safe    . 
Federal  Government  to  make  its 
ance.     Government  bonds  are  the 
surance  companies,  and  security 
Indefinitely   to   be    good   if    the 
making  both  ends  meet? 

What  does  this  mean  for  John  S|nith? 


practicable   course   will   be   for  the 

j-evenues  and  expenditures  bal- 

ultimate  support  of  banks,  in- 

unds.     How  can   they   continue 

( tovernment    cannot    succeed    in 
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BALANCING 

Undoubtedly  Federal  expenditures 
has  shown  how  to  balance  Federa 
and  nine  billions  a  year— the  present 
penditures  will   have   to  be   held 
Imperious  new  demands.     Some  i 
the  public-health  program,  to  cost 
Yet  If  additional  expenditures  are 
to  wreck  the  whole  financial  strucljire 
against  heavy  State  and  local  e 

The  most  probable  tax  development 
ening  of  the  base  of  the  income  t 
lowering  the  exemptions  so  as  to  i 
case  of  single  persons,  and  perhaps 
married,  with  a  sharp  stiffening  of 
We  might  not  be  taking  as  much 
Incomes,  as  In  England  and  Germany 
centages  beyond  that,  but  we  may 

Such  increases  in  the  present  irtcome 
They  will  also  reduce  his  immediai  e 
check  Industry  and  still  further  re^rict 
of  capital  for  new  enterprises.    Yet 
have  Federal  expenditures  Increasi  d 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  taxpayers 
active.    Their  associations  multiply 
right  in  insisting  that  the  tax  profjlem 
vigorously.    Financial  salvation  is 
but  for  the  country. 


COURSE 

will  have  to  be  cut.     No  one 
expenditures  or  between  eight 
_ent  rate.     Certainly   these   ex- 
Sown,   and  that  In  the  face   of 
,,  these  are  most  appealing,  like 
iltimately  nearly  a  billion  a  year. 
1  aken  on  too  soon  they  are  likely 
Some  stand  must  be  made 


in  the  offing  Is  a  real  broad- 

Thls  would  take  the  form  of 

incomes  below  $1,000  in  the 

is  low  as  $1,500  in  the  case  of  the 

1  he  rates  up  to  the  high  brackets. 

as  10  percent  on  the  very  small 

ny.  with  sharply  Increasing  per- 

approxlmate  such  rates. 

tax  will  hurt  John  Smith. 

purchasing  power  and  tend  to 

..ict  the  creation  and  utilization 

Lhey  may  be  Inevitable,  so  greatly 

1. 

everywhere  finally  are  becoming 

and  become  militant.    They  are 

be  dealt  with  candidly  and 

t  stake  not  only  for  John  Smitli 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A. 


Mr,  HESS.    Mr.  Spef.ker,  uhder 
marks  in   the   Record,   I   inclijde 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio 
dinner,  New  York  City,  April 


I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor 
American    Newspaper    Publishers' 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  pro'  ' 
Ington,  and.  of  course,   the 
interested  in   the  views  of   the 
criticisms  from  exalted  sources, 
men  in  America  more  representat|v 
Influential  In  creating  his  opinio 

The  difference  between  a  politi 
It,   is   that   the   politician   is  u 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  past 
the  past  wickednesses  of  his  o 
much  about  the  past,  but  he  Is 
what  the  politician  is  going  to 
going  to  discuss  how  we  got  Intc 
be  today,  but  what  that 
change  it. 

The  papers  have  been  so  full 
ment  has  been  so  much  more 
have  in  domestic  affairs,  that 
and  the  businessman  seem  to 
country.     But  it  is  Just  about  th 

Its  principal  characteristic  is 
activities  into  all  kinds  of  fields 
before.     This    expansion    has 
reasons,  many  of  them  forced 
control.     Nearly   all   the   activitie  > 
actual    or    supposed    economic 
others  seem  unnecessary. 


TIIE  GIANT 

But  the  net  result  is  that  the 
National  Governments  in  the  yea] 
$18,000,000,000,  or  nearly  30  percent 
taxes  levied,  which  fall  $4,000,000 
amounted  in  1938,  nevertheless,  t  > 
national  inconrre.     This  is  mere  th  a 
before  the  depression,  and  it  creates 
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leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  following   address  by 
at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
7,  1939: 
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3f  this  invitation  to  address  the 
Association.     All    newspapermen 
we  are  considering  In  Wash- 
gentlemen   in   Washington   are   deeply 
]  ublishers.   for.   In   spite  of  some 
know  that  there  is  no  body  of 
;e  of  the  American  voter  or  mere 
s. 

lan  and  an  editor,  as  I  have  seen 

suilly  anxious  to  discu.ss  the  past. 

q?cord  of  his  party,  and  condemn 

The  editor  does  not  care 

Interested  in  the  question 

next;   and  so  tonight  I  am  not 

the  situation  where  we  seem  to 

sltuati4n  is,  and  what  can  be  done  to 


pp(  nents. 
ir  tensely 
d) 


<  f  foreign  news,  and  the  Govem- 

lnt€  rested  in  foreign  affairs  than  they 

e  ^erybody  except  the  unemployed 

haye  forgotten  the  situation  in  this 

same  as  it  was  a  year  ago  today. 

vast  expansion  of  government 

where  government  never  operated 

undertaken    for    a    variety    of 

circumstances  beyond  anyone's 

have   been   undertaken   to   cure 

ihequalities.     Some    are    accepted. 


t  le 


be(  n 
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otal  expenses  of  local.  State,  and 

1938  have  reached  apppoxlmately 

of  the  national  income.    The 

00  short  of  paying  those  expenses, 

$13  700.000.000.  22  percent  of  the 

n  twice  the  burden  wh*ch  existed 

new  problems  which  seriously 
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threaten  the  entire  welfare  of  the  country.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  analyze  the  new  activities  which  have  caused  this  tremendous 
Increase  in  expense. 

The  first  group,  and  the  largest.  Is  that  which  gives  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  lower-income  groups — direct  relief,  work 
relief,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and  subsidized 
housing.  The  general  principle  of  assisting  tnose  who  are  not  able 
to  earn  a  reasonable  wage  under  our  present  economic  system 
has  been  accepted  by  all  parties.  The  method  and  amount  of  such 
financial  assistance  is  substantially  in  dispute. 

A  second  group  of  less  expensive  measures  have  been  designed 
to  help  the  weaker  groups  to  organize  themselves,  with  Govern- 
ment help  or  tinder  Government  direction,  to  obtain  a  better 
deal  in  their  bargaining  with  other  elements  of  the  ixjpulation. 
8uch  are  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  protecting  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining;  the  farm  cooperaUve  and  marketing  ac- 
tivities; the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  guaranteeing  home 
mortgages  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  home;  the  Home 
Loan  banks,  stimulating  home  budding  through  building  and 
loan  associations;  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Ckjmmission.  pro- 
tecting unorganized  Investors  in  the  purchase  of  securities.  These 
measures  seem  to  me  the  most  constructive  toward  sectiring  a 
permanent  readjustment  of  relative  position,  without  trying  to 
upset  all  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  without  any  over- 
whelming expense  to   the   Government. 

ECONOMIC    PLANNING? 

A  third  group  of  measures  may  be  called  economic  planning: 
measures  to  fix  or  manipulate  prices,  particularly  in  agricultural 
commodities  and  coal:  measures  like  the  N.  R.  A.  and  certain 
minor  revivals  of  that  extmct  regulation  of  business  activity,  in 
general  I  believe  that  all  price-fixing  measures  have  failed  In 
their  general  purpose,  because  sooner  or  later  they  Inevitably  try 
to  set  aside  the  natiu-al  law  which  controls  prices  and  the  rela- 
tive position  of  different  industries.  Some  measures,  like  the 
T  V  A  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  involve  direct  Government  entrance 
into  business,  in  competition  with  existing  industry,  and  a  con- 
siderable  Government   expense. 

Finally   a   large    expense    Is   involved   in   public   works,    and   the 
erantlng  of  money  to  States  and  local  subdivisions  for  local  public 
v;ork<:      This   program    ha.s   been    enlarged   on   the   theory   that    it 
would  furnish  relief  and  stimiUate  recovery,   in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  public  works  as  a  relief  measure  was  thoroughly  discredited  in   i 
Er  gland  and  is  vastly  too  expensive  to  solve  the  present  extraor-    ' 
Qinary   unemployment.     It    has    also  been   pursued   on   the  theory 
that   Government  spending   would   stimulate   recovery      This  same 
theory  has  led  to  the  constant  expansion   of  the  other  measxires,    , 
and  a  recklessness  regarding  the  expense  of  their  administration 
which   accounts  largely  for  the  tremendous  deficit  today.     It  is 
obvious  that   the   whole  theory  of   recovery'   through   Government 
spending  Is  as  completely  discredited,  both  by  logic  and  experience. 
as  anv  economic  theory  can  be. 

The  poPltlcn  of  the  lower  Income  groups  Is  probably  t>etter  than 
It  would  be  without  the  humanitarian  measures  described  in  the 
first  group  alttough  It  is  not  as  gocd  as  It  was  in  1928.  when  unem- 
ployment was  almost  nonexistent.  But  the  danger  of  the  present 
situation  Is  obvious.  It  Involves  a  perfectly  tremendous  burden  of 
taxation  so  great  that  the  Government  does  not  dare  Impose  taxes 
to  pay  the  full  weight  of  Government  expense.  There  Is  no  longer 
anv  sudden  emergency,  and  yet  the  Federal  Government  s  deficit 
this  vear.  and  next  vear  also,  will  be  at  least  $4,000,000,000. 

The  tremendous  burden  of  taxation  discourages  the  very  Incentive 
required  to  restime  industrial  progress  and  put  men  back  to  work 
In  the  United  States.  Taxation  amounts  to  $317  a  year  for  each 
employed  person  in  the  United  States,  and  would  amount  to  $450 
a  year  if  we  were  payin?  our  bills.  The  average  workman  today 
pavs  20  percent  of  his  income  In  taxes  and  In  increased  prices  due 
to  taxes  for  when  taxation  goes  over  10  percent  of  the  national 
Inccme.  it  Is  no  longer  possible  to  get  It  from  the  rich  or  the  large 
corporations. 

"SOAK  THE  rich" 

A  soak-the-rlch  tax  bill  might  raise  half  a  billion  dollars,  but  a 
5-perccnt  pay-roll  tax  is  taking  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  out  of 
American  Industry  today.  A  pay-roll  tax  is  like  a  sales  tax—"  goes 
into  the  cost  of  every  product  which  labor  goes  Into,  and  that  Is 
every  product  which  the  average  workman  buys.  You  cant  get  the 
m'>ney  out  of  the  rich  because  If  you  confiscated  all  Incomes  over 
$10  000  a  year  you  would  get  somewhere  around  $7,000,000,000,  and 
tcdav  you  need  $18,000,000,000.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the 
monev  and  that  Is  throui^h  volume  taxation,  through  the  taxation 
of  every  individual  even  dovm  to  those  on  W.  P.  A.  It  means  that 
the  average  workman  can  only  choose  what  he  wlU  spend  80  percent 
of  his  Income  for,  and  the  Government  spends  the  other  20  percent 

for  him.  ,.      *        ♦ 

This  tax  burden,  both  on  Industry  and  on  workmen,  threatens  to 
stop  all  progress  In  America.  Our  system  and  our  success  have 
been  based  on  Individual  Initiative,  and  the  constant  Incentive 
given  to  men  to  work  and  save,  and  spend  their  time  and  money 
m  bulldlnz  up  this  little  enterprise  or  that  big  enterprise,  with 
the  promiw  that  they  ^Ml  provide  a  better  living  for  themselves, 
a  better  education  for  their  children,  and  a  better  provision  for 
their  family  after  death.  If  that  Incentive  is  removed,  if  no  man 
can  look  forward  to  anything  except  an  old-age  pension  we  are 
never  going  to  resume  the  progress  which  built  up  America  to  be 
the  greatest  and  the  most  prosperotis  naUon  in  the  world. 


I  dont  know  how  far  the  increase  of  Government  activity  can 
go.  but  I  feel  convinced  that  30  percent  is  too  high,  and  that  IX 
the  Government  ever  gets  to  the  point  where  It  is  spending  50 
percent  of  the  naUonal  Income,  private  incentive  wUl  be  so  dead 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  completely  socialized  state. 

Another  danger  arising  from  this  tremendous  Increase  In  Gov- 
ernment activity  is  the  centralization  of  power,  which  threatens 
to  destroy  State  and  local  self-government.  The  kind  of  Govern- 
ment activity  we  have  embarked  upon  cannot  be  conducted  without 
BUt>ordlnating  State  and  local  self-government.  Purely  local  affairs, 
like  relief  and  public  works,  are  operated  from  Washington.  Local 
labor  troubles  are  handled  by  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
examiner,  sent  out  from  Washington.  Now  it  is  proposed  that 
schools  be  financed  from  Washington.  I  believe  myself  that  a 
democratic  goverrunent  cannot  be  long  maintained  unless  the 
people  have  a  direct  voice  In  the  way  their  local  affairs  are  con- 
ducted, even  if  those  local  affairs  have  some  national  aspect.  The 
truth  is  the  average  ciUzen  has  Uttle  to  say  about  what  the  Wash- 
ington Government  may  do.  whereas  he  can  make  his  voice  clearly 
heard  In  his  city  councU  or  his  local  school  board. 

Another  danger  of  the  present  sittiatlon  Is  almost  too  obvloui. 
We  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely  with  a  Federal  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000 
a  year.  It  leads  Inevitably  to  national  btuikruptcy.  Nations  which 
fall  to  balance  their  budget  In  the  end  are  forced  into  a  posiUon 
where  they  must  repudiate  their  debts,  usually  through  Inflation 
of  the  currency.  Already  our  burden  for  Interest  Is  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  If  Interest  rates  became  nornrml.  It  would  be  50 
percent  higher.  When  the  people  are  looking  for  a  convenient 
method  of  reducing  taxes,  this  tax  burden  to  pay  the  extravagances 
of  past  administrations  will  seem  heavy  indeed,  and  «  very  tempt- 
ing incentive  to  pay  our  bills  with  paper  money. 

How  can  we  meet  these  dangers  and  still  retain  the  essential  ad- 
vantages of  present  policies?  I  believe  we  must  assure  to  the 
lower-income  groups  a  respectable  standard  of  living;  that  we 
must  continue  relief,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance, 
subsidized  housing.  But  we  must  administer  these  laws  In  a 
spirit  of  economy,  becaiise.  after  all.  the  people  t)eneflted  will  be 
even  more  benefited  by  a  stlmuUtlon  of  private  Industry  to  cure 
the  present  unemployment  situation.  Relief  expenditures  may 
amount  to  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  but  if  business  activity  can  be 
restored  so  that  it  produces  the  average  income  per  person  which 
we  enjoyed  in  1928.  we  would  Increase  our  Income  by  $25,000,000,000. 
and  most  of  those  receiving  relief  would  benefit  much  more  than 
they  do  from  relief. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  spirit  in  which 
these  laws  are  administered.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
theory  that  you  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower-income 
groups  by  taking  It  away  from  those  who  are  better  off,  by  soaking 
the  rich,  and  that  any  weU-to-do  man  Is  a  crook  untU  he  Is  proved 
innocent.  This  certainly  was  the  spirit  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  of  the  Power  Commission,  and  to  some  extent  even 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  I  am  convinced  that 
amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  not  l>e 
necessary  today  if  the  act  had  been  administered  in  an  Impartial 
manner.  .   ^     ^    ., 

Taxation  has  been  used  as  a  punitive  meastire  Instead  oi  a  meas- 
ure to  Eccure  revenue.  The  making  of  a  profit  has  been  regarded 
too  much  as  a  crime  against  society.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
many  of  the  complainu  of  'btislnessmen  against  petty  annoyance 
and  bureaucratic  administration  could  be  removed  by  a  friendly 
administration  of  the  laws  fully  within  their  spirit. 

SOME    CONSTRUCTIVE   SUGGESTIONS         | 

In  the  second  place.  I  believe  that  laws  attempting  to  regulate 
direcily  wages  and  prices,  in  cases  In  which  there  Is  no  oppression, 
should  be  repealed.  We  should  protect  businessmen  against  mo- 
nopoly and  unfair  competition;  we  should  protect  unorganized 
labor  against  sweatshop  wapes  by  minimum-wage  laws,  but  we 
should  competely  abandon  efforts  to  fix  prices  and  wages  in  other 
cases.  No  government  ever  has  succeeded  In  resisting  perma- 
nently the  effect  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Sooner  or  later 
controlled  prices  have  collapsed,  at  great  expense  to  the  government, 
and  usually  with  more  disaster  to  the  producer  than  if  there  had 
never  been  any  such  control.  WhUe  such  price  fixing  conUnues 
It  completely  discourages  Individuals  from  entering  actively  Into  the 
Industries  where  such  controls  exist,  because  such  Individuals  can 
no  longer  look  to  their  own  efforts  for  success,  but  are  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  arbitrary  government  action.  We  should  repeal  the 
price-fixing  and  production-control  features  of  the  farm  plan  and 
the  Guffey  Coal  Act. 

In  the  third  place.  I  believe  that  the  relief  and  soclal-eecurlty 
laws  should  be  administered  with  the  constant  thought  In  mind 
that  the  man  on  relief  should  have  no  advantage  over  the  man 
who  Is  earning  his  own  way  in  private  industry  and  saving  the 
money  to  take  care  of  his  old  age.  The  man  who  has  acquired 
his  own  home  should  certainly  be  better  off  in  old  age  than  the 
man  who  has  saved  nothing  and  re«elves  an  old-age  pension.  The 
housing  program  Is  Important,  but  certainly  it  should  not  result 
in  a  man  who  earns  a  lower  Income  reaching  a  pxssition  where  he 
is  better  off  than  a  man  whose  ability  or  diligence  makes  hU 
services   more   valuable  and  who   has   put   hla   eamlnga   Into   hla 

own  home. 

Each  reUef  agency  has  only  been  Interested  In  Improving  *ne 
condition  of  its  particular  wards.  There  has  been  little  appraisal 
of  the  whole  standard  of  Uving  poasible  In  a  countr>-  producing  as 
the  United  States  Is  producing  today.  As  far  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  la  concerned.  I  believe  that  all  relief  agencies  sbouM  b« 
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concentrated  under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Security  Board; 
that  through  the  State  agencies  they  should  coordinate  the  em- 
ployment agencies,  the  payment  of  unemployment  Insurance,  the 
furnishing  of  direct  and  work  relief,  and  the  payment  of  old-age 

^^Further  we  should  turn  back  the  administration  of  relief  and 
other  local  activities  to  the  States,  and  as  far  as  the  States  can 
handle  the  expen.se.  we  should  hand  back  the  expense  to  the 
States  Relief  expense  Is  still  too  heavy,  and  In  turning  back 
work  relief  to  local  admirUstratlon  to  handle  in  conjunction  with 
the  direct  relief  which  localities  already  handle,  a  Federal  grant 
■  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cost  will  have  to  be  made.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  should  continue  the  tremendous  reserve  plari 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  make  it  optional  and  supplemental 
to  the  State  old-age  pension.  Certainly  the  pay-roll  tax  burden 
.^ihould  be  reduced.  ^„i„i„ 

The  time  for  Federal  financing  of  local  public  works  has  certainly 
come  to  an  end.  although,  of  course,  a  reasonable  public-works 
program  to  cover  works  in  which  the  Federal  Government  bas  a 
dir«:t  interest,  like  flood  relief,  river  and  harbor  work,  and  the 
like,  should  continue  in  a  reasonable  sum. 

^:J^'    ^  .  BALANCE    THE    BtTDGET 

There-  should  be  no  further  extension  of  Federal  activity  until 
the  Federal  Budget  Is  completely  balanced.  We  have  an  example 
today  in  the  effort  to  pass  the  general  education  bill,  proposing 
to  Atetrlbute  $200,000,000  a  year  to  States  to  assist  their  paying  for 
primary  and  Secondary  education.  Education  is  a  local  matter,  and 
has  always  t^n  so  considered.  In  general,  it  has  been  well  done 
by  the  States,  and  the  people  in  each  locality  have  more  interest 
in  eduGptlon  than  any  other  subject.  They  are  more  willing  to 
pay  taxes  for  that  pxirpose  than  any  other  purpose.  Tbey  are  de- 
termined to  run  their  own  schools.  The  argument  that  the  States 
are  unable  to  finance  public  education  is  certainly  met  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  also  unable  to  finance  public  educa- 
tion, because  no  one  can  devise  a  Federal  tax  system  to  raise  $9,000,- 

000  000  without  choking  all  industry. 

And  finally  we  must  undertake  a  general  reduction  of  the  expen.se 
of  all  present  Federal  activities.    I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  policy 

1  have  suggested  and  a  general  economy  drive  in  every  department 
of  the  Government  can  reduce  Federal  expense  by  at  least  two  and 
a  haif  biUlon  dollars.  The  Federal  Budget  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced to  approximately  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  If  It  Is, 
and  there  Is  any  reasonable  Improvement  in  business,  we  should 
succeed  in  attaining  a  goal  where  the  expense  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  The  attaining  of  such  a  goal  is  essential  if  we  wish  to 
retain  an  American  system  dominated  by  free  and  competitive 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative. 

They  say  it  cannot  be  done,  and  certainly  anyone  In  Congress 
can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  doing  it.  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  see  one  appropriation  bill  after 
another  come  before  the  committee  and  go  through  with  little 
possibility  of  reducing  expense.  The  policy  of  administration  has 
already  been  established  by  Congress  by  law,  and  if  we  wish  to 
save  money,  we  must  first  establish  in  many  cases  a  fundamentally 
different  and  more  economical  policy  before  appropriations  can  be 
reduced.  That  requires  positive  action,  and  today  the  divisions  of 
political  groups  are  such  that  while  Congress  probably  will  not 
authorize  any  expansion  of  Government  activities.  It  is  not  likely 
to  reverse  any  existing  policy. 

Congress  is  not  the  kind  of  body  to  develop  an  all-inclusive 
policy  and  take  a  broad  view  of  the  entire  situation.  A  group  of 
more  than  500  men  find  it  difficult  enough  to  concentrate  on  one 
Issue  at  a  time  without  trying  to  fit  a  hundred  policies  together. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  projects  for  Government  activity  is  at- 
tractive and  desirable  in  itself.  There  is  hardly  one  for  which  a 
magnificent  argument  may  not  be  presented,  and  if  that  project 
Is  considered  without  any  relation  to  the  entire  picture,  Congress 
is  likely  to  adopt  it. 

The  newspapers  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  Influence  of  pressure 
groups  in  Congress.  Undoubtedly  they  do  have  more  Influence  in 
Washington,  where  we  are  less  able  to  check  their  actual  power 
against  public  opinion  at  home,  than  they  have  with  local  govern- 
ments. But  many  of  these  projects  brought  forward  by  pressure 
groups  are  desirable,  if  considered  without  reference  to  the  whole 
firancial  situation. 

I  do  not  see  much  opportunity  for  any  great  change  in  Govern- 
ment policy  during  the  next  year,  but  I  do  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  realize  that  the  present 
condition  cannot  continue.  Minor  corrections  in  policy  are  being 
constantly  proposed  and  given  serious  consideration.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  either  Republican  or  Democrat  to  aban- 
don the  principle  of  assistance  to  lower- Income  groups  when  our 
ecrnomic  system  fails  to  provide  them  with  a  decent  and  respect- 
able living.  But  with  a  deficit  of  $40,000,000,000,  the  Nation  today 
Is  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  no  one  has  ever  succeedea 
in  doing  that  for  long.  The  publishers  of  this  country  can  do  no 
better  task  than  bring  home  to  the  people  that  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  cannot  go  on  living  beyond  Its  Income  without  facing 
ruin;  that  the  burden  of  supporting  people  who  do  not  earn  their 
own  living  must  rest  on  the  millions  who  do  earn  their  own  living, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  hold  that  btirden  down  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  E!xecutlve  has  always  asstuned  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating an  entire  program  and  presenting  a  balanced  Budget,  and 
Congress  has  been  the  body  favoring  expansion.  Now  that  we  have 
an -Executive  who  does  not  asoume  UimI  re^>on£ihlllty.  It  might  be 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
by  me  over  the  radio  on  Satur(|ay 
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My  fellow  Americans,  since 
ment  has  spent  for  relief 
$21,000,000,000.     All  that  money 
our  national  debt  which  has  beei 
grudges  a  dollar  that  has  gone 
need,    and    certainly    the   money 
improvements  that  were  needed 
nature   is  money   well   spent 
however,  does  not  get  to  the 
spend  $1  and  then  spend  $2 
dollar  went.     While  there   have 
should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  th< 
and  often  graft  and  corruption 
relief  agencies.    Tonight  I  want 
this  agency  alone  has  spent 
dollars. 

As    a    squanderer    of    the 
W.  P.  A.  should  be  rated  100 
governmental  agency  has 
ous  and  wasteful  enterprises, 
as  is  evidenced  by  official 
affidavits,  etc..  In  many  parts  of 
agency,  in  many  respects.  Is 
gustlng  and  disheartening. 
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burgh.  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of  $294,848, 
more  abundant  life,  while  man 
ill-fed.  Ill-clad,  and  ill-housed 
that  "we  planned  it  that  way." 

Construction   of   a   grand 
West  Allls,  Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  $8 
might  enjoy  the  more  abundant 
ill -housed  could — well,  get  along 
planned  it  that  way." 
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at  the  State  fair  grounds  in 
8.715.  so  that  visitors  at  this  fair 
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Counting  of  trees,  lampposts,  rats,  and  cockroaches  In  various 
localities.  This,  of  cotirse,  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the  tax- 
payers, whose  money  was  thus  wantonly  wasted  and  scandalously 
squandered. 

Assisting  In  buUding  lakes  where  It  wUl  benefit  and  Increase  the 
value  of  property  held  by  prominent  politicians. 

Using  W.  P.  A.  labor  and  materials  for  private  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  etc..  as  evidenced  by  various  press  reports  of  arrests 
and  Indictments  of  W.  P.  A.  officials  in  many  States.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  prcstmie  that  this  "was  planned  that  way." 

The  W  P.  A.  exhibit  building  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  management  of  that 
agency.  Albert  Stevens,  expert  for  the  Procurement  Division.  Treas- 
ury Department,  testified  on  May  2  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  investigating  W.  P.  A.  expenditures  and 
activities,  that  the  W.  P.  A.  building  at  the  New  York  Worlds  Pair 
Is  going  to  cost  $544,000,  whereas  Col.  Francis  C.  Harlngton, 
W.  P.  A.  Chief,  estimated  the  cost  at  $250,000.  In  other  words. 
W  P.  A.  spends  twice  as  much  on  ccnstrucrion  jobs  as  private 
contractors.  This  building,  of  course,  should  never  have  been 
erected,  as  It  will  not  tend  to  serve  any  real  beneficial  purpose  to 
the  Government,  but  rather  to  serve  the  vanity  of  those  responsible 
for  its  erection.  Instead  of  trying  to  curtail  the  activities  of 
W.  P.  A.  and  end  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  those  in  high  com- 
mand are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  glorify  the  W.  P.  A. 
The  real  objective  of  this  whole  program  should  be  to  rehabilitate 
cur  unfortunate  unemployed  people  in  order  that  they  might  be  in 
position  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Many  of  the  higher-ups  In 
W  P  A  wanung  to  hold  their  easy  Jobs  at  fat  salaries,  are  bound 
together'  to  perpetuate  W.  P.  A.  In  its  present  form.  They  are 
making  their  careers  upon  the  misery  of  the  masses  and  are  thriv- 
ing off  the  Euffertng  and  want  of  the  people.  Under  the  cloak  of 
phUanthropy  these  wolves  In  sheeps'  clothing  would  prosper  and 
promote  themselves  by  continuing  people  on  relief  when  they  could 
acttiaUy  find  Jobs  In  private  IndusUy.  When  W.  P.  A.  ceases,  the 
big  shots  will  be  without  a  Job. 

As  another  example  of  careful  planning,  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
that  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  to  the  Government,  and 
which  was  to  be  dlsplaved  in  the  Federal  building  at  the  New 
York  Worlds  Pair,  was  taken  out  the  day  before  the  fair  was 
officially  opened  and  completely  destroyed.  Mr.  Louis  Slobodkin. 
a  New  York  sculptor,  was  paid  $2X)00  for  his  work,  and  a  like 
amount  was  spent  by  the  Government  for  enlarging,  casting, 
and  construction  of  the  pedestal.  Imagine  the  broken-hearted 
Mr  Slobodkin.  when  he  took  his  wife  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
fair  to  see  his  statue  of  our  martyi-ed  President,  only  to  learn 
that  It  had  been  carted  away  and  destroyed  under  the  orders 
of  Theodore  T.  Ha,yes.  executive  assistant  of  the  United  States 
Worlds  Fair  CommisEion.  who  said  the  statue  "was  too  big.  far 
too  high,  and  h;d  aU  the  lighting."     Could  it  be  that  "we  planned 

it    this   way"?  ,    ^ 

A  few  words  about  the  Federal  theater  project. 
The  Federal  theater  project  was  started  in  1936  in  order  to 
elve  relief  to  unemployed  actors  and  theater  technicians,  etc. 
That  year  it  coet  slightly  over  $7,000,080:  in  1937  its  cost  was  fifteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars;  in  1938  it  was  a  little  over  eleven  and  a 
half  miliion  dollars,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  untU  the  month  of 
February  it  cost  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $41,715,597  so  far  spent  on  the  Federal 
theater  project.  Its  main  activities  have  been  to  put  on  a  series 
of  plays,  of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  Ust:  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment The  Bishop  Misbehaves;  The  Boudoir  Ehplomat;  Be  Sure 
Your  Sex  Will  Find  You  Out:  Chtat  and  Saving;  Cheating  Hus- 
bands Correspondent  Unknown;  Companionmate  Maggie;  Just  a 
Love  Nest;  The  King  and  the  Chorus  Girl;  Lend  Me  Your  Hus- 
band Love  Em  and  Leave  Em;  Old  Captain  Romeos  Four  Wives: 
Ruling  Passion;  Suppressed  Desires;  Three  Ways  to  Rob  a  Lady; 
and  Up  in  Mabels  Room. 

Could  any  more  suggestive  or  salacious  titles  be  found  for 
plays  to  parade  t)elore  the  American  public?  Are  the  people  of 
this  country  to  be  taxed  to  support  such  viUgar  and  villianous  ac- 
tlvit  ics'' 

The  expense  of  the  Federal  theater  project  Is  appaUing  It  is 
running  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  at  present  giving 
emplONTntnt  to  approximately  8.145  persons. 

There  are  21  projects  now  under  way  with  anywhere  from  one  to 
a  dozen  or  iiTore  companies  in  each  project.  The  average  wage  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  $91  a  mcnth.  Some  25  of  the  workers 
received  salaries  in  excess  of  $250  a  month. 

Of  the  eight-thousand -odd  Federal  theater  project  workers,  ap- 
proximately 3.500  are  in  New  York  City  and  about  1,500  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  third  largest  group  is  in  Chicago. 

The  best  known  offering  of  the  Federal  theater  project  at  present 
is  the  Mikado,  which  is  now  being  played  in  New  York  City  by  a 
group  of  unemoloyed  Nezroes  brought  at  Government  expense  from 
Chicago  (Incidentallv.  while  on  the  road,  employees  of  the  Theater 
Project  receive  the  security  wage  plus  transportation  expense  and 
plus  subsistence  allowance ) . 

In  the  hearings  on  the  Federal  theater  project  the  fact  was 
broweht  out  that  a  private  producer  offered  to  engage  the  entire 
cast  of  the  Mikado,  which  had  been  In  rehearsal  for  5  months,  as 
presented  bv  the  Federal  theater  project,  at  a  scale  of  salaries  to 
be  double  that  which  they  were  at  present  receiving^  TTiis  offer 
however,  was  contingent  on  the  guaranty  by  the  Federal  theater 
project  that  It  would  not  produce  its  own  version  of  the  Mikadoin 
New   York   while   this  private   version   was   being   produced.     The 


Federal  theater  refused  to  give  this  guaranty,  and  the  hui^red 
members  of  the  cast  thereby  lost  the  chance  of  getting  jobs  in 
private  Industry.  The  New  Deal  Is  In  the  show  business.  And 
what  a  show?  ^.  . 

The  annual  cost  of  the  legitimate  New  York  stage,  which  ac- 
counts for  approximately  90  percent  of  the  American  theater  aa 
It  now  operates  apart  from  Little  Theaters.  Community  Players,  and 
the  like  is  approximately  $2,750,000.  This  sum  would  cover  the 
average  yearly  production  cost  of  the  New  York  legitimate  stage 
MMirt  from  musicals.  It  is  apparent  then,  that  the  present  cost  of 
the  Federal  theater  project  woiild  not  only  produce  all  the  plays 
put  on  Broadway  m  an  average  year,  but  keep  them  running  for 
about  6  weeks  each  which  is  considerably  longer  than  the  average 
Broadway  run.  It  would  be  cruel  to  compare  the  qualities  of  the 
plays  given  by  the  private  theaters  with  the  plays  produced  by  the 
Federal  theater  project.  .     .  ,     .w 

The  tremendous  cost  of  this  useless  Government  project  Is  the 
least  evil  Serious  charges  have  been  made  before  the  Hoxise 
Committee  Investigating  Un-American  Activities  (commonly  called 
the  Dies  committee)  that  the  Federal  theater  project  in  New  York 
City  has  spread  communistic  and  subversive  propaganda  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  both  our  capitalistic  economic  system  and  our 
republican  form  of  Government. 

The  Federal  writers'  project  has  also  employed  cjTilcal  ccrfunmlsts 
to  portray  the  virtues  of  communism  and  to  condemn  not  only  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  but  many  of  ovu"  long -cherished 
American  activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  activity  of  aU  is  that  of  the  Federal 
arts  project.     The  proprieties  of  radio  do  not  permit  me  to  enter 
Into  any  extended  discussion  of  this  project,  but  I  may  say,  I  be- 
lieve  that  certain  docunientary  evidence  placed  before  the  investi- 
gating committee  would  not  be  tolerated  m  a  good  American  home. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  and  Instances  of  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  the  W.  P.  A.  and  of  the  abominable 
activities  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  hximanltarianlsm.     As  I 
stated   in   the  beginning,   no  American  wants  to  see   any  of   hit 
fellow  countrymen  starve  or  even  suffer.     No  one  is  against  relief 
to  those  who  "are  destitute  and  worthy  of  assistance,  but  certainly 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  eliminate  much  of  tlie  foolish- 
ness, fraud,  graft,  and  corruption  that  has  crept  Into  this  program- 
Up  until  recently  there  has  been  no  sincere  or  determined  effort  to 
get  rid  of  the  abuses.     Naturally  the  New  Dealers  will  not  Indict 
themselves  and  Mr.  Hopkins  always  investigated  himself.     As  one 
of  my  constltutents  wrote  me.   "the  one  greatest   weakness  of   all 
Federal  relief  of  both  direct  and  work  relief  has  been  that  the  sole 
power    to   Investigate    and    prosecute    has    been    Invested    in    those 
who   have  been   themselves   responsible   for  the   irregularities.     I 
have  it  in  a  signed  letter  from  the  Attorney  General's  office  that 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  W.  P.  A.  irregularities.     Such  a  thing 
as   that    breeds    crimes    against    the    Federal    Government,    as    the 
same   crooked   politicians   that  catised   the   wrongdoings   had  the 
sole  power  to  Investigate  and  prosecute." 

While  the  Senate  investigating  committee  last  year  unooverea 
the  coercive  and  Intimidating  tactics  employed  by  W.  P.  A.,  ll 
not  open  unblushing  bribery,  that  committee  was  careful  to  affix 
no  blame  on  those  in  high  conamand.  In  the  Congrkssional  Ric- 
ORD  of  January  12,  this  year,  I  made  a  25-mlnute  speech  in  which 
I  Included  many  personal  affidavits  from  citizens  of  my  district 
testifying  as  to  politics  in  relief.  Nothing  yet  has  been  done  about 
the  evUs  of  this  agency,  and  some  of  its  rotten  activities  that  are 
so  foul  they  stink  to  high  heaven.  However,  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people,  though  calloused  and  warped  by  many  of  these 
New  Deal  activities,  has  become  so  aroused  that  the  masses  are 
risln?  up  In  righteous  indignation  and  holy  wrath  to  clean  house 
from" top  to  bottom.  At  present,  the  House  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations carrying  on  the  investigation  is  striving  to  do  a  good 
job  and  should  receive  the  whole-hearted  approval  and  tmfalling 
support  of  the  American  people  in  their  attempt  to  right  many 
wrongs.  

Transportation  and  Progress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    L.    J.    TABER.    MASTER,    THE    NATIONAL 
GRANGE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  APRIL  20,  1939 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pace  (Jf  progress  m 
civilization  has  through  the  centuries  been  largely  geared  to 
mankind's  means  of  transportation,  and.  as  those  means  have 
made  possible  evermore  direct  and  speedy  travel,  the  pace  of 
advancement  In  the  arts,  the  sciences,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture has  been  quickened. 
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Hon.  L.  J.  Taber,  an  eminent  constituent  of  mine,  and  for 
many  years  and  now  the  master  of  the  National  Grange,  re- 
cently delivered  a  most  timely,  thought-provoking,  and  con- 
stiuctive  address  by  radio  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
and  progress,  to  which  address  I  now  call  your  attention,  as 
follows: 

Transportation  Is  the  evolution  of  loads  first  borne  on  the  backs 
of  men.  then  on  the  camel,  the  elephant,   the  donkey,  the  water 
buffalo,  and  other  beasts  of  burden.     Then  came  the  development 
cf  crude  rafts  and  boats:  the  slow  evolution  of  the  ship,  first  driven 
by  oars,  then  by  sail,  and  finally  by  steam  and  the  combustion 
engine.     In  earliest  times  came  the  oxcart  and  the  chariot;  then    | 
came  the  covered  wagon  and  the  horse  and  buggy,  followed  by  the    . 
automobile.     Finally  came  the  miracle  of  miracles — man  left  the    [ 
earth,    and    airways    became    the    latest    link    In    the    highway    of    j 
progress.  ,         ,  j 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  wheel  ranks  as  one    , 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  human  race.    The  modern  machine    | 
age.  with  all  of  Its  blessings,   is  but  the  completion  of  this  first 
discovery  back  In  the  dim,'  unchartered  past.     The  savage  built  no    i 
roads  and  had  no  regular  system  of  communication.    The  long  for- 
ward march  of  the  human  family  from  the  river  valleys  in  the 
Orient,  ever  westward,  has  resulted  from  the  use  and  development 
of  travel.     The  Caesars  of  old  realized  that  without  roads  there 
could  be  no  imperial  Rome.     The  Appian  Way  stands  symbolic  of 
that  great  spider  web  of  highways  leading  out  into  the  conquered 
territory.     Transportation  on  land  in  those  days  placed  limits  on 
progress.    Columbus  and  other  bold  navigators  of  centuries  ago  put 
a  new  emphasis  on  water-borne  commerce. 

Tonight  I  want  to  direct  the  thinking  of  all  listeners  to  the  fact 
that  our  further  development,  recovery,  and  civilization  itself  rests 
more  definitely  on  the  broad  problems  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation than  ever  before  in  history.  There  are  four  great  sides  to 
the  transportation  quadrangle  of  progress— airways,  waterways, 
highways,  and  railways.  Each  of  these  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
life  of  today  and  the  hopes  of  tomorrow.  Without  transportation 
the  wheat  of  Kansas  or  of  the  Dakotas  will  never  be  turned  into 
bread  to  feed  the  teeming  millions  in  eastern  cities.  The  products 
of  our  fields,  flocks,  and  herds  coming  from  a  thousand  hills  and 
farms  would  never  satisfy  those  who  ask  for  food  and  raiment  with- 
out excellent  shipping  facilities. 

Too  many  people  take  transportation  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
think  it  means  little  to  their  lives  and  happiness.  Let  me  make 
this  suggestion— analyze  what  was  on  your  dinner  table  today. 
The  meat  probably  came  from  the  Corn  Belt;  the  butter  from 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota:  the  sugar  from  the  South,  or  from  the 
Islands  of  the  sea;  the  coffee,  spices,  and  the  pepper  from  the 
Tropics.  Your  head  lettuce  came  from  the  West.  The  grapefruit 
or  the  strawberries  from  southern  California,  Texas.  Florida,  or  the 
Gulf  coast.  Your  cream  may  have  come  from  nearby  farms;  or 
the  contented  cows  which  produced  it  may  have  been  a  thousand 
miles  from  your  home.  The  maple  sirup  you  enjoyed  came  from 
IJew  England.  At  every  dinner  table  tonight,  almost  without 
exception,  all  forms  of  transportation  were  used,  either  in  the 
actual  deliveries  or  in  the  maUing  of  orders  or  payments  for  the 
material  consumed. 

Transportation  is  so  essential  to  our  development  that  I  have 
no  patience  with  those  who  spend  their  time  quarreling  as  to 
which  form  is  the  most  essential  and  which  is  entitled  to  greater 
protection.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  have  their  own  places — 
that  each  should  have  freedom  for  development  In  its  own  way, 
and  each  should  be  used  to  serve  not  only  the  progress  of  the 
Nation,  but  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Republic  itself. 

Railways  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation.  They  are  the  agencies  that  brought  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  North,  and  the  South  closer  together.  They  linked 
the  Republic  with-  bands  of  steel  and  made  national  unity  a 
reality.  In  the  beginning,  railways  held  a  monopoly  In  land 
transportation,  and  reeulation  became  essential. 

Today  we  hear  much  of  an  acute  railway  problem,  and  every 
friend  of  progress  wants  the  railroads  to  enjoy  their  full  share  of 
national  prosperity  and  fulfill  their  part  In  the  development  of 
the  Nation.  Railways,  like  any  other  form  of  transportation,  are 
entitled  to  Justice  and  fair  treatment.  They  should  be  given  larger 
freedom  to  meet  competition  and  to  develop  along  sound  and 
workable  lines. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Grange  and  Its  million  members,  I 
want  to  emphasize  our  Insistence  on  Justice  to  the  railroads,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  demand  that  other  forms  of  transportation 
shall  not  be  handicapped,  restricted,  or  retarded  in  an  effort  to  cure 
railroad  ills.  The  difficulties  of  the  rail  carriers  will  be  corrected 
by  essential  adjustments,  economy,  and  progress,  and  not  by  impos- 
ing unnecessary  retulations  on  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Ocean-borne  conimerce  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  are  essential 
to  modern  civilization.  This  Is  a  problem  that  affects  the  whole 
human  family  and  need  not  be  discussed  tonight,  other  than  to 
Insist  that  our  coastwise  shipping  be  allowed  to  continue  its  de- 
velopment for  the  good  of  all.  On  our  rivers  and  lakes,  however, 
transportation  problems  mean  much  more  than  the  movement  of 
commodities.  The  public  has  a  three-way  interest  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  canals.  First  are  matters  of  conservation.  The  protection 
from  floods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  water  shortage,  on  the  other,  is 
a  public  necessity.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  question  of 
power  and  the  utilization  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  as  a  matter  cf 
national   defense   and  welfare.    No  nation  dares  to  neglect   the 
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proper  protection   of   Its   lakes 
survive  in  this  modern  age.     Ou  • 
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This  great  prot>l«aa  h»»  »  close  rel«tlona»iip  to  the  family  pocket- 
books  of  the  Nation.  The  heaviest  single  item  that  must  b«  paid 
by  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  that  of  transportation 
and  distribution  costs.  During  1938  ibe  farmer  received  only  40 
cents  cut  of  every  doaar  spent  by  the  consuming  public  for  food. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  to  take  any  step  that 
would  arbitrarily  increase  the  costs  of  transportation. 

Every  home  owner,  as  well  as  every  farmer,  is*  vitally  interested 
bi  the  problem  of  maintaining  for  America  efDetent  and  tow-cost 
transportation,  all  are  Interested  in  seeing  that  every  form  of  trans- 
portation Shan  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 

Who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  covered  wapon?  Who  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  model  T  Pord  In  this  day  of  better  roads  and  gtreets? 
Who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  railroad  coach  and  the 
old  unventllated  sleepers?  In  no  line  of  endeavor  ha«  there  been 
greater  prcgrpss  and  efficiency  and  lower  costs  than  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile,  tbe  tractor,  and  the  truck.  Here  It  is  the 
survival  of  the  fittert.  It  is  the  choice  of  the  consumer  that  haa 
given  America  tbe  greatest  automobile  manufacturing  plants  In  all 
the  world. 

We  have  been  celebrating  the  variou!»  steps  marking  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  Constitution  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Nation.  On  the  30th  cf  this  month  we  pause  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washingtcn  and  the  complete  functioning  of  our  Nation 
with  its  legislative,  its  executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, with  Its  checks  and  balances.  Its  unity  of  purpose,  and 
lU  freedom  for  the  Individual.  Orators  have  stressed  in  recent 
days  the  advantages  of  otir  Constitution  with  its  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  guaranty  of  religious,  political,  and  personal  freedom. 
These  are  outstanding  milestones  of  jMXJgress.  Tonight  we  aU  pay 
tribute  to  this  document  and  are  all  ready  to  give  our  lives  for  its 
preservation  and  the  Republic  which  It  made  possible. 

I  challenge  vou  to  remember,  however,  that  it  was  that  provision 
to  the  Constitution  which  made  possible  the  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  States  that  gave  us  otir  national  unity.  It  was  the 
creation  of  poet  roads  and  military  roads  that  gave  the  NaUon  its 
foundation  for  growth  and  progress  as  well  as  for  the  greatest 
highway  system  in  the  world.  Yes,  better  transFwrtation  U  not 
only  tbe  key  to  progress,  it  is  progress  itself.  The  future  happi- 
neta  of  every  citizen  in  America  is  dependent  upon  maintaining 
this  great  quadrangle  of  transportation,  highways,  waterways,  rail- 
ways, and  airways,  functioning  so  they  can  serve  tbe  greater 
America  that  we  all  await. 
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Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House  I  am  extending  my  remarks  and 
Including  therein  a  learned  and  eloquent  address  delivered 
by  Steu-art  W.  McClelland.  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  president  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University.  Harrogate.  Tenn..  at  the  Lincoln 
banquet  in  Louisville.  Ky..  February  11,  1939. 

Lincoln  Memonal  University  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  desire 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  himself  to  do  something  for  the 
people  of  the  grreat  Appalachian  Mountain  region  A  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  secUon 
favored  the  Union  cause  They  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Union  and  were  opposed  to  slavery.  The  people  of  the 
highland  region  throughout  4:he  ages  have  championed  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Because  of  their  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Lincoln  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  them.  During  the  progress  of  the  great  war  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  put  his  finger  on  the  map  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
where  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  join,  and  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  people  of  that  section.  "General,  if  we  come 
out  of  this  great  war  aUve  we  must-do  something  for  those 
wonderful  people."  President  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  carry 
cut  his  purpose,  but  General  Howard  and  many  other  devoted 
friends  of  Uncoln's  set  about  to  establish  the  university  of 
which  Dr.  McClelland  is  now  president,  and  they  named  it 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 


There  is  no  finer  or  more  beautiful  place  to  aO  America. 

Its  holdings  cover  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  some  of 
It  beautiful  blue  grass,  also  towering  mountains  with  great 
forests.  It  has  beautiful  and  modern  buildings,  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  trained  teachers  necessary  for  a  great  uni- 
versity. I  should  say'  there  is  not  a  more  attractive  spot  or 
more  desirable  surroundings  for  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  secure  an  ediication  than  this  university,  located 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Harrogate,  Tenn. 

Philanthropists,  captains  of  Industry,  Presidents,  and 
statesmen  have  considered  it  an  honor  to  be  sponsors  and 
promoters  of  this  university.  It  is  especially  desigiied  to 
serve  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  sroung  women, 
of  the  great  Appalachian  region,  where  is  fourwl  the  purest 
Strain  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  the  United  States.  Tnis 
institution  is  ably  directed  by  Dr.  McClelland.  The  speech  of 
Dr.  McClelland  at  this  time  is  most  timely.  j 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  tbe  custom  of  eacb 
generation  to  look  to  tlie  past  tor  guidance  either  for  good  rr 
bad.  Wliether  we  will  or  not.  we  are  to  a  great  extent  tbe  product* 
of  the  past.  We  are  accustomed  to  find  authority  for  our  acts 
In  the  customs.  Ideas,  and  Ideals,  of  preceding  frenerations  and 
the  present  is  largely  determined  by  the  heed  we  pay  to  the  voice* 
of  our  forefathers.  More  and  more  men  at  all  creeds  and  all 
pcditical  faiths  look  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  their  authority,  re- 
gardless of  the  doubt  which  rests  in  the  mmds  of  some  of  u« 
whether  or  not  Lincoln  would  like  to  be  the  authority  in  some 
case  in  which  he  is  quoted.  One  is  sometimes  reminded  of 
Shakespeare's  famous  saying,  "What  damned  error,  but  some  sober 
brow  to  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text." 

Sometime  ago,  in  a  discussion  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Alex- 
ander Woolkrott  made  the  observation  that  Lincoln  was  not 
merely  talking  to  the  audience  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  not 
merely  to  the  North  nor  to  tlie  South,  ''He  was  alao  talking  to 
Americans  as  yet  unborn  and  unbegot."  And  with  trumpetlike 
clearness  his  Ideas  echo  down  the  ages  not  only  for  American*  but 
for  all  nations. 

Let  us  in  just  a  few  minutes  see  what  was  the  heart  of  the 
message  of  the  first  Republican  and  the  greatest  of  nil  PreKldents. 
Lincoln  recognized  tbe  supremacy  of  the  Individual  without 
reference  to  race  or  creed.  And  under  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence all  men  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Under  such  a  leader  there  could  be  no  such 
cowering  Individual  as  the  "forgotten  man."  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  rail  splitter,  recognized  the  dignity  of  the  man  who  worked 
with  his  hands,  and  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  December 
3,  1861.  he  said:  "Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  Is  the  superior  of  capital  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  Its  rights, 
which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  rights,  nor  Is  It  denied 
that  there  Is.  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between 
labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The  prudent,  pen- 
niless beglrmer  in  the  world  labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a 
surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors 
on  his  own  account  anotlier  while,  and  at  length  hires  anoti^r  new 
beglrmer  to  help  him.  TliU  Is  the  just  and  generous  and  pros- 
perous system  which  opens  the  way  to  aU,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy  and   progress  and   improvement   of   condition 

to  all." 

And  again  on  the  same  subject  at  a  later  date  he  enlarges  on 
this  theme.  "Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is  desirable; 
Is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  show* 
that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  Is  just  encouragement 
to  industry  and  ente.Tjrise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pmll 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build 
one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  buUt."  The  Impllcaticms  of  such  a  doc- 
trine are  too  evident  for  us  to  dweU  upon  and  we  must  hurry 
to  Lincoln's  next  message  to  us  all. 

This  we  would  find  In  his  emphasis  on  law  observance  and  rever- 
ence for  the  ConsUtutlon.  He  would  say  to  us  today  as  he  said  75 
years  ago.  "Our  enemies  to  be  feared  are  not  those  without  our 
borders  but  our  worst  enemies  are  they  of  our  own  household." 
"I  hope  I  am  not  overwary;  but  if  I  am  not,  there  Is  even  now 
something  of  evil  omen  amongst  us.  I  mean  the  growing  dlsp>08l- 
tlon  to  substitute  the  wUd  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the 
sober  Judgment  of  courts;  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs  for  the 
executive  ministers  of  Justice.  The  answer  Is  simple.  Let  every 
American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  weU-wisher  of  hU  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  tbe  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least 
particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  t)C  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lap;  let  It  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  coUeges; 
let  It  be  written  in  primers,  in  spelling  books,  and  in  almanacs: 
let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In  short,  let  It  beconje  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation;  and  let  the  old  and  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexas  and  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  lU  altar*." 
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With  such  an  attitude  toward  the  laws  of  the  land  we  would 
expect  from  Lincoln's  lips  some  strong  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Constitution,  in  which  all  Just  laws  are  based.  "As  a  general  rule, 
I  think  we  would  much  better  let  It  alone.  No  slight  occasion 
Bhould  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take  the  first  step  which 
may  lead  to  a  habit  of  altering  it.  Better,  rather,  to  habituate 
ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable.  It  can  scarcely  be  made 
better  than  it  is.  New  provisions  would  introduce  new  difficulties, 
and  thus  create  and  increase  appetite  for  further  change.  No;  let 
It  stand  as  It  Is.  New  hands  have  never  touched  It.  The  men  who 
made  it  have  done  their  work  and  passed  away.  Who  shall  improve 
on  what  they  did?" 

But  the  watchword  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  "Union."  It  is 
related  that  when  he  met  the  southern  commissioners  on  board 
the  River  Queen,  where  they  had  come  to  talk  conditions  upon 
which  the  war  might  cease,  that  he  told  them  that  he  did  not 
care  what  might  be  the  terms.  Just  so  that  the  word  "Union" 
should  be  wTitten  first.  Born  in  the  South,  matured  in  the  West, 
elected  to  the  Presidency  by  the  North,  Lincoln  taught  men  to 
look  at  the  country  not  from  a  sectional  but  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  Older  and  dearer  than  the  Constitution  was  the 
Union,  the  confederation  of  States,  the  representatives  of  which 
gave  us  the  Constitution  and  our  sacred  Bill  of  Rights.  And  the 
first  Republican  President  In  words  which  will  always  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  every  American  youth  proclaimed  his  sacred  obligation  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  that  Union. 

Other  Presidents  had  taken  that  oath,  other  men  had  said 
those  words,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  his  belief  in 
the  spirit  back  of  them.  Today,  as  then.  Union  does  not  merely 
refer  to  a  mechanical  amalgamation  of  State  lines  nor  the  join- 
ing together  In  a  confederation,  peoples  in  different  sections  of 
this  vast  country.  The  Union  for  which  Lincoln  gave  his  life 
was  the  spiritual  ideal  of  a  united  people.  Each  individual,  in  j 
whatever  State  he  may  live  is  secure  In  the  rights  of  his  per-  | 
sonal  liberty,  giving  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  for 
the  t)etterment  of  his  countrymen;  this  was  Lincoln's  idea  of  Union. 
Utopian?  Aye,  Utopian!  But  listen  to  Lincoln.  "The  mystic 
chprds  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
ve  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
fand,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  as  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
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the  name  implies — a  beau- 
community  lies  in  the  very 
southern  California.  Millions 
a  radius  of  a  drive  of  15 
1,  that  into  this  fertile  val- 
netropolitan  Los  Angeles  and 
of  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los 
to  make  their  homes.  Here, 
thousands  of  home-loving 
]  atch  and  after  the  toil  of  the 
in  the  ofiBce  indulge  in  their 
the  garden  or  the  raising  of 
oe  sold,  if  they  so  desired,  from 
crowded  streets  that  traverse 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  May  10.  1939 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  measure.  No  one  has  ever  accused  me  of  being  reck- 
less in  the  spending  of  money.  My  entire  life  training  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  have  never  had  money  to 
spend  and  consequently  have  never  formed  the  habit  of  ex- 
travagance. I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  can  save  several 
dollars  by  spending  one  that  that  is  good  business.  Last  year 
in  several  places  in  these  United  States  there  were  more  dol- 
lars lost  because  of  floods  that  could  have  been  prevented 

than  the  entire  amount  of  money  requested  in  this  bill. 

RELIEF    WORK   SHOtTLD   EE  ON    WORTH-WHUJ:    PROJECTS 

Much  of  this  money  will  be  expended  directly  for  relief  on 
flood-control  projects.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  people 
who  find  themselves  unemployed  should  be  given  work  on 
projects  that  will  return  to  the  Nation  value  received  for  the 
money  spent. 

Z  MAKS  THE  SAME  PLEA  TO  THE  ENTIRE  HOUSE  THAT  I  HAVE  MADE  TO  THE 

COMMITTEE 

I  wish  to  discuss  with  this  entire  House  a  problem  that  I 
placed  before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  may  sound 
like  an  old  story  to  these  few  on  the  committee,  but  it  is  so 
vital  to  my  people  that  I  know  the  committee  will  bear  with 
me.  Besides,  as  that  committee  is  the  one  that  first  must 
recommend  before  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained,  I  am 
anxious  that  you  know  the  story  welL    I  know  at  first  hand 
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While  I  was  unable  to  get 
my  purF>ose  today  is  to  acduaint 
problem,  for  I  intend  not  t( 
problem  imtil  we  have  solvei 
the  Federal  Government   fcr 
burdened  itself  to  the  point 
this.    I  am  not  here  advocat  ng 
to  how  the  plan  will  be  worl  ed 
province  but  I  am  telling  thii 
a  worthy  project  and  I  inte 
opportunity.    You  will  hear 


the  things  of  which  I  speak  for 
of  this  "problem  child." 

GARDENA 

Gardena  Valley  is  just  whajt 
tiful  little  vaUey  of  gardens 
heart  of  the  industrial  area  of 
of  people  are  employed  with|n 
minutes.     It  is  not  strange,  i 

ley,  bordered  on  one  side  by 
the  other  by  the  great  harbor 
Angeles,  people  have  flocked 
indeed,  is  the  place,  so 
people,  to  get  a  little  garden 
day  is  over  in  the  factory  or 
favorite  pastime  of  working  i: 
chickens  or  rabbits  that  might 
the  numerous  highways  and 
this  territory. 

OUR  PEOPLE  THE  VI 

But  in  the  last  few  years  all 
country  above  the  valley  ha 
extent."  There  has  been  built 
with  many  acres  hard  surfac^ 
to  the  water  that  falls  during 
on  the  high  ground  several 
In  fact  the  water  that  at  one 
about  us  now  falls  and  at  on 
that  the  ditch  or  slough 
away  now  becomes  clogged 
water  finds  its  way  into  the 
good  people.    When  this 
that  does  not  make  any 
happening  to  the  fine  people 
their  homes  to  be  high  and 
you  to  th3  little  community 
after  one  of  our  storms,  you 
tions  that  I  am  unable  to 

BUSINESS    IS 

Besides  this  matter  of  the 
farm    lands    there    are    other 
with  this  drainage  problem, 
from  the  city  of  Los  Angole 
this  valley  and  must  cross 
called  Nigger  Slough.    Traffic 
causing  great  loss  to  the 
This  blocking  of  traffic  might 
the  country  were  plunged 

EDUCATION 

It  SO  happens  that  fcr  the 
in  one  of  the  high  schools  in 
from  first-hand  information 
impossible  for  either  teacher 
buildings.     There  are  many 
here,  but  I  believe  that  I  ha\45 
extent.    As  you  will  see  from 
committee — page  373 — I  am 
matter. 

I    SHALL    NOT    ALLOW   THIS    BODY    rh    FORGET    THIS    PR03LEM    UNTIL    IT    IS 

SOLVED 


S  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 

has  not  been  well.  The  higher 
also  been  settled  to  a  large 
recently  a  large  racing  course 
making  the  land  impervious 
he  rainy  season.  We  also  have 
airports  also  hard-surfaced, 
time  fell  on  the  higher  ground 
e  runs  off  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
once  was  ample  to  carry  it 
the  excess  and  the  muddy 
ery  homes  and  gardens  of  the 
recedes  it  leaves  something 
happy.  This  is  what  is 
who  a  few  years  ago  believed 
If  it  were  possible  to  take 
)f  Keystone,  for  example,  just 
\f  ould  realize  the  terrible  condi- 
to  you. 

DEMORALIZED 

inundation  of  the  homes  and 
very  bad  features  connected 
The  main  trade  routes  to  and 
and  the  harbor  pass  through 
Laguna  Domingues.  usually 
is  held  up  sometimes  for  days, 
mterests  of  the  country, 
also  have  serious  results  if  ever 
war. 
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IS    RETARDED 

12  years  I  have  been  a  teacher 
community  and  I  can  testify 
hat  there  are  times  when  it  is 
or  pupils  to  reach  the  school 
other  angles  that  I  might  discuss 
outlined  the  problem  to  some 
examining  my  statements  to  the 

ery  much  concerned  about  this 


he  project  included  in  this  bill, 

you  somewhat  with  the 

allow  this  body  to  forget  our 

it.    This  can  only  be  done  by 

the   community  has   already 

of  exhaustion   in  coping  with 

any  particular  procedure  as 

out.    That  is  not  within  my 

body  that  the  Nigger  Slough  is 

d  to  remind  you  of  it  at  every 

rom  me  again. 
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Flood  Control,  Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  journalists  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  telling  their  readers  that  "economy  suffered 
a  major  defeat"  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
Members  of  our  lower  House  added  $50,000,000  to  the  flood- 
oontrcl.  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation.  To  those  who  have 
neither  analyzed  the  legislation  nor  studied  the  issues  in- 
volved this  charge  seems  Irrefutable.  But  any  such  conclu- 
sion is  completely  contradicted  by  the  facts.  It  would  be  just 
as  proper  for  our  columnists  to  condemn  Congress  for  appro- 
priating funds  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Nation's  children 
in  the  name  of  economy.  We  have  long  known  that  there  is 
such  a  th  ng  as  utterly  false  economy.  Saving  funds  today 
which  jeopardize  important  national  investments  tomorrow 
cannot  be  described  as  economy.  Such  action  is  nothing  but 
parsimonious  stupidity.  .     j    -j  j 

What  would  our  pecple  think  of  a  businessman  who  decided 
to  "save"  his  money  by  neglecting  to  renew  his  insurance 
against  fire?  What  would  we  say  to  the  home  owner  who 
refused  to  build  a  bu'.khead  to  protect  his  ocean  cottage  from 
the  winter's  storms?  What  would  we  think  of  a  city  which 
stolidly  refrained  from  erecting  a  sea  wall  after  it  had  been 
repeatedly  inundated  by  floods?  Surely  no  thinking  citizen 
would  assert  that  a  valuable  "economy"  had  been  effected 
by  such  unreasonable  "saungs"  of  expenditures. 

Wh-'t  thpn  would  our  Nation  say  of  a  Congress  which  is 
ready  "and  willing  to  spend  over  $1,000,000,000  on  military  and 
naval  appropriations  and  yet  refuses  to  designate  $50,000,000 
to  protect  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property? 

In  the  year  1937,  one  flood  sweeping  over  the  Ohio  Valley 
caused  damage  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000,000.  The 
devastating  waters  which  covered  the  New  England  area  in- 
flected losses  totaling  untold  millions.  .  In  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  T.  Treadway,  "The 
business  interests  that  were  destroyed,  the  homes  that  were 
ruined  the  industries  that  were  leveled,  and  the  destitution 
in  the  flooded  area  cannot  be  overestimated."  The  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps  which  studied  the  related  prob- 
lems of  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  development  In- 
formed Congress  that  $195,000,000  could  be  well  and  economi- 
caUy  spent  for  flood  control  alone;  that  $102,000,000  could 
be  intelligently  used  for  rivers  and  harbors.  As  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  measure  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  $172,000,000  for  flood  control,  $39,000,000  of 
which  wiU  be  used  for  Mississippi  River  flood-control  develop- 
ments and  $96  000.000  for  rivers  and  harbors  improvements. 
The  figures  are  still  $29,000,000  below  the  amounts  proposed 
by  the  Army  Engineering  Department. 

And  the  Nation  has  the  assurance  which  comes  from  long 
experience  that  these  funds  will  be  wisely  and  efficiently 
sp-nt  The  genUeman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Dewtt  Short,  ad- 
dressing the  House  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the  passage 
of  the  flood-control  appropriation,  stated  the  case  with 
pointed  significance.    He  declared: 

The  American  people  are  more  concerned  not  as  to  the  amount 
of  mon^tSat  Is^nt  but  the  manner  In  which  It  Is  spent  an^ 
t^e  purposes  for  which  It  is  spent.  This  money  is  not  going  to  be 
irasted  onboonctoggllng  projecta— the  raking  of  leaves,  buildmg  of 
ZS^r^  S^SS^des  Of  hiUs  in  North  Carollioa,  the  constmcUon 
ol  a  dog  pound  in  Memphis,  or  monkey  houses  n  Little  R«dc. 
^is  money  Is  going  to  be  spent  to  save  human  life  and  to  save 
hundredrof  mUlioM  of  dollMs  worth  of  property.  Every  doUar 
JhatTat  b^en^^nt  in  our  past  history  by  the  f^y  «^g^"  ^ 
been  wisely  spent,  and  never  has  anyone  raised  his  voice  In  protest 


or  questioned  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  men  who  construct 
these  orojects.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  come  in  here  and  vote 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  so  many  different  things,  then 
vote  against  an  Increased  appropriation  of  »50.000.000  for  these 
useful  projects  which  will  serve  the  public  all  alike.  Indiscrimi- 
nately, without  partisanship,  without  favor  of  dlscriminaUon,  l» 
simply  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swaUowing  Hie  camel. 

As  for  the  arguments  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
flood  control  and  harbor  improvements  will  reduce  the  funds 
available  for  relief,  consider  the  observations  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  TreadwatI: 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  means  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
New  England  area  It  is  better  flood  control.  Those  of  you  who 
have  visited  the  New  England  s«ctlon8  that  suffered  In  the  flood  or 
last  September  can  well  realize  how  much  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try needs  this  most  necessary  relief. 

There  is  the  further  evidence  of  the  Army  engineers  that  it 
is  their  practice  to  take  people  from  relief  rolls  to  give  them 
emploj-ment  on  flood-control  projects. 

Taken  in  its  entirety  the  program  passed  by  Congress  can- 
not be  assailed  as  "pork  barrel"  legislation.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  flood  wall  at  Ironton.  the  improvement  and  rein- 
forcing Of  the  Portsmouth  flood  wall  which  saved  that  city 
from  the  menace  of  the  Ohio  River's  rising  currents  in  1937, 
the  dredging  of  the  Cleveland  Harbor  are  typical  projects  in 
the  list  approved  by  the  Grovernment  engineering  depart- 
ment. If  these  developments  are  unnecessary,  then  virtually 
none  of  the  legislation  which  Congress  enacts  is  necessary. 

Economy  is  a  magic  word.  It  can  be  used  to  praise  or  to 
condemn  with  equal  facility.  But  when  it  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Inck  of  foresight,  it  has  no  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  a  provident  nation. 


Return  of   the   Original   Wright   Airplane   to   the 

United  States  i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1939 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE   AMERICAN  LEGION.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

VThereas  the  science  of  aeronautics  Is  rapidly  becoming  more 
important  to  the  national  defense  and  the  economic  life  of  our 

country;  and  ,  ^  •     ».. 

Whereas  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  aeronautical  research  in  the 
United  States  have  made  contributions  of  inesUmable  value  to  the 
world  m  the  science  of  aeronautics;  and 

Whereas  the  first  flight  made  by  man  in  a  heavier-than-alr  cral* 
was  accomplished  by  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C^  on 

December  17.  1903;  and  ; 

Whereas  this  first  flight  of  man  in  a  heaVler-than-alr  craft  was 
made  to  the  first  man-carrying  airplane  capable  of  sustained  free 
flight  under  its  own  power;  and  

Whereas  official  records  In  Washington  do  not  ackno^edge  tlie 
original  Wrleht  airplane  as  being  the  first  man-carrying  airplane 
capable  of  sxistalned  free  flight  under  its  own  power;  and 

Whereas  the  Aeronautics  Committee  of  the  Department  of  In- 
diana of  the  American  Legion  has  ample  doctmientary  evidence  to 
prove  the  above  statements;  and 

Whereas  the  original  Wright  airplane  Is  now  being  erJilblted  in  a 
museum  of  a  European  country  as  a  volimtary  acknowledgment  of 
Its  being  the  first  man-carrying  airplane  capable  of  Kustained  free 
flight  under  its  own  power:  and 

Whereas  this  original  Wright  airplane  can  and  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  SUtes,  the  home  of  the  birth  of  beavier-than- 
alr  flight;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  can  be  of  great  ai>d  unselflsh  service 
to  our  contemporaries  and  to  posterity  by  assisting  In  bringing 
about  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  the  first  man-carrying 
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airplane  capable  of  sustained  free  flight  under  Its  o^n  power:  Now. 

^R^olved.  That  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Indiana,  re- 
quest immediate  and  favorable  action  by  national  and  department 
officers  and  committee  members  to  bring  about  proper  and  clearly 
understood  corrections  of  records  In  Washington  in  order  to  Justliy 
a  request  that  the  first  man-carrying  airplane  caP^We  of  s^tained 
free  flight  under  Its  own  power  be  returned  to  the  United  States  ol 
America — the  birthplace  of  heavier-than-alr  flight. 

P.  W.  A.  Endorsed  by  Public  Opinion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PERRY     COUNTY      (MO.)      SUN     OP 

APRIL  27.   1939 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Perry  County  Sun.  Perryville,  Mo.,  on  April  27.  1939.  en- 
titled "P.  W.  A.  Endorsed  by  Public  Opinion."  Inasmuch  as 
the  arUcle  represents  a  compendium  of  opinion  throughout 
the  West  and  Middle  West.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Congress. 

The  editorial  is  as  foUows: 

(Prom  the  Perry  County   (Mo.)    Sun  of  AprU  27,  1939] 

p.  W.  A.  ENDORSED  BY  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Numerous  editorials  and  conunents  commending  the  good  work 
done  by  the  P  W.  A.  and  advocating  its  continuance  as  a  perma- 
nent agency  to  combat  future  business  depressions  have  appeared 
from  time   to  time  in  many   leading   newspapers  throughout  the 

The  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  Public  Works 
Administration  has  functioned  In  an  efHcient  and  businesslike 
mann-r  and  has  been  a  major  factor  in  turning  the  tide  of  the 
recent  business  depression  by  stimulating  industry  through  the 
construction  of  permanent  and  worth-while  improvements 

Comment  from  various  newspapers  published  in  the  eight  States 
comprising  region  No.  4  are  shown  below:  ^  .^    , 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune:  "It  stands  as  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  administration  of  the  eight-State  region  of  the  P.  W.  A.. 
and  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  construction  forces  in  this  State, 
that  actual  construction  was  under  way  on  every  project  whlcn 
lawfully  could  be  started  before  the  January  1  dead  line  established 
bv  Congress.  Iowa's  share  in  this  program  represents  a  -widely 
diversified  and  a  geographically  well-distributed  range  of  projects 
so  genuinely  wanted  by  the  Iowa  communities  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  assess  themselves  for  55  percent  of  the  total  cost." 

Bolivar  (Mo  )  Herald:  "  'Yes,  we  are  glad  for  P.  W.  A.  and  result- 
ing improvements."  Editorial  headline:  P.  W.  A.  ha-s  already 
done  a  great  deal  for  Polk  County.  What  would  the  State  have 
done  for  highway  bridges  had  it  not  been  for  P.  W.  A.?  Missouri  has 
some  of  the  finest  highway  bridges  in  America,  all  buUt  by  P.  W.  A 
If  the  above  appropriation  is  the  last  made  for  P.  W.  A.,  It  will 
have  hundreds  of  lasting  memorials  to  Its  credit,  due  to  the  wise 
planning  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party." 

Ab-rdeen  (S  Dak.)  News:  "Although  but  one  project  is  in  prog- 
ress now  in  Aberdeen,  the  boys'  dormitory  at  Northern  State 
Teachers'  College,  this  community  is  proud  of  the  Improvements 
that  P  W  A.  helped  to  make  possible.  The  city  water  softener 
supply  and  the  civic  school  auditorium,  which  this  month  Is  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  5.000  basket  ball  fans  at  the  Big  Eight 
tournament,  are  notable  examples.  The  P.  W.  A.  has  proved  a 
good  stimulus  to  building  and  one  especially  beneficial  in  States 
whose  citizens  pay  a  small  percentage  of  the  Federal  income  tax 

International  Falls  (Minn.)  Journal:  "Our  experience  with 
P    W    A   has  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable." 

Hysham  (Mont.)  Midland  Empire  Parmer:  "  *P.  W.  A.  recom- 
mended for  cooperation.'  Public  Works  Administration  is  among 
the  very  foremost  mentioned  in  this  county  when  recognition  is 
given  to  those  who  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Treasure  County 
to  enjoy  a  new  and  modern  gymnasium  building.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  gymnasium  building  is  a  permanent  and  needed 
improvement  which  could  not  have  been  added  to  the  school  sys- 
tem without  P.  W.  A.  assistance.  Contacts  with  the  P.  W.  A. 
organization  have  earned  and  deserved  Its  splendid  reputation  for 
well-organized  efficiency." 
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Lamar   (Mo.)   Democrat:   "The 
Bartno  County  ever  hoped  for 
talned  that  it  will  be  a  real  mc 
which  has  done  so  much  to  ImproM  e 

Casper    (Wyo.)     Tribune-Herald 
ancient  Pharaohs  and  the  glory  * 
more  practical  reminders  of  the 
Wyoming  and  elsewhere.     Glean 
new  State  Supreme  Court  Buildi^ig 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  W.  P 
a  golden  flood  of  $4,400,0(50  in  "" 
in  Wyoming  during  the  last  5 

Virginia  (Minn.)  Enterprise:  " 
cation  was  submitted  to  the  P.  W 
received  almost  immediate  approval 
was  forwarded  to  Washington,  D 
approval  was  gained.     If  this  is 
P.  W.  A.  now  functions,  it  must 
'red  tape'  involved." 

Central  Constructor,  Des  Moines 
emment  agency  more  heartily  sup 
success  than  has  P.  W.  A.  by  the 
bat  for  it  consistently  before  Cor 
tees.  They  have  urged — and  in  nc 
ble  for — a  continuation  of  the 
organization." 


Jail  Is  so  much  better  than 

the  P.  W.  A.  grant  was  ob- 

.._.  to  this  form  of  Federal  aid 

this  community." 

"Pyramids    remind    us    of    the 

...at  was  Egypt's.     But  there  are 

>ublic  Works  Administration  in 

structures  of  stone,  like  the 

in  Cheyenne.    The  P.  W.  A. 

A  or  work  reUef )  has  poured  out 

;,  city,  and  covinty  funds 


Com  emment. 


te 


Iowa:  "There  has  been  no  Gov- 

by  those  responsible  for  Its 

contractors.     They  have  gone  to 

and  congressional  commlt- 

.,  small  degree  have  been  responsl- 

a  jency  as  an  active  construction 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California, 
are  now  considering  the  Pair 
be  well  to  have  in  the  Recoi^ 
and  Exchange  Commission 
executives  who  receive  more 

It  might  be  interesting  to 
people  whose  names  are  liste< 
are  either  directly  or  indirect 

The  article  appearing  belo^ 
Science  Monitor: 


Ct  arles 


SALARIES  IN   1938  OF  OVER  $ 

Washington. — Walter  Gifford 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tcleg  r 
the   list   of    corporation  '' 

ported  to  the  Securities  Commiailon 

The  only  other  executive  llste< 
was   Robert   C.   Stanley,    board 
of  Canada.  Ltd.     His  1938 

Nineteen    corporation    oflBclala 
$200  000,  while  65  received  between 

William  S.  Knudsen,  presiden 
of  which  $69,248  was  a  common 
chairman,  received  $164,450 
was    paid    a   salary    of    $83,173 
ccmmcn  stock. 

For  1937,  Mr.  Knudsen  received 
mon -stock   bonus   valued   by   th 
Kettering    received    a    salary    ol 
$117,674. 

Others  earning  $100,000  or  mofe 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of 
$171,849;   David  Sarnoff.  preside:  it 
lea,   $100,900:    H.   F.    Atherton, 
Dye,   $125,000;    Thomas   N 
Corporation   of   New  Jersey.   $1 

C.  P.  Cooper,  vice  president  o 
Co.,  $102,699;  H.  W.  Bracy.  bran|;h 
Cincinnati,  $124,512;   Martin  W 
sylvania    Railroad.    $100.(X)0;    W 
Products.  Inc..  $116,068;  A.  H. 
ucts.   Inc.,  $115,000. 

Seton  Porter,  president  of 
tion,  1178,360;   Charles  L.  Jones 


July  25  the  city  council's  appll- 
A  regional  office  in  Omaha  and 
il.  On  July  27  the  application 
C,  and  on  August  6  the  final 
sample  of  the  manner  In  which 
agreed  that  there  is  very  little 


E.  GEYER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
15.  1939 


Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  we 

:.abor  Standards  Act,  it  might 

the  report  of  the  Securities 

the  salaries  of  corporation 

tkian  $100,000  per  year. 

note  that  some  of  these  very 

below  are  the  very  ones  that 

y  opposing  this  measure. 

is  taken  from  the  Christian 


From  the  Christl4n  Science  Monitor] 

00,000  LISTED  BY  THE  S.  B.  C. 

received   $209,350    as   President   of 

aph  Co.  in  1938,  thereby  heading 

executifes   whose    compensation   was   re- 


who  received  more  than  $200,000 
:hairman   of   International    Nickel 
remuneration  was  $204,700. 

received    between    $100,000    and 

$50,000  and  $100,000. 

of  General  Motors,  got  $193,713, 

stock  bonus.     Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr, 

F.  Kettering,  vice  president. 

ind   a   stock   bonus   of   $50,154   in 


a  salary  of  $140,380  and  a  corn- 
company  at  $166,820,  while  Mr. 
$95,120    and    a    stock   bonus    of 

were: 

qolumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

_.  of  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 

sresident   of   Allied  Chemical    and 

president   of   Public   Service 

iO,000. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

manager  of  Kroger  Grocery  Co., 

Clement,  president  of  the  Penn- 

E.    Weiss,    chairman    of   Sterling 

Ifiebold,  president  of  Sterling  Prod- 

Naltional  Distillers  Products  Corpora- 
vice  president  of  National  Dia- 


McC  irter. 
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tniers  Products  Corporation,  $137,960:  F.  L.  Carlisle,  chairman  at 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  $108,160:  W.  S.  S.  Roger*, 
president  of  Texas  Corporation,  tlOO.OOO;  T  Rleber.  chairman  at 
Texas  Corporation,  $100,000;  J.  W.  Van  Dyke,  chairman  of  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co..  $100,000;  and  Prank  W.  Lovejoy,  president 
of   Eastman  Kodak   Co..   $115,419. 


"Green  Pastures**— Senator  Wagner's  Bill  to  Politi- 
calize  and  Socialize  the  Sacred  Art  of  Healing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.    FREDERICK   C.   SMITH.   OF   OHIO, 

MAY  7.  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech  I  made  in  de- 
bate with  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Senator  from  New  York, 
on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  May  7.  1939,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Wagneb,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  appear 
before  you  this  evening  in  a  dual  capacity,  first  as  a  physician  and 
second  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  My  opposition  to  Senator  Wac- 
NERS  bill  to  politlcalize  or  socialize  medicine  is  based  upon  the 
historical  facts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  healing  art  has  devel- 
oped and  my  own  experience  of  30  years  as  a  practicing  physician. 

Medical  science  has  been  in  the  process  of  development  for  i 
thousands  of  years,  and  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  medical  pro-  , 
lesslon  rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  that  achievement  as 
well  as  its  future  advancement.  It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  future  gerveraUons.  even  to  clvUizatlon  iUelf,  that  no  obstacle 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  that  continued  progress.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  to  proceed  cautiously.  j 

We  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  advancement 
In  the  science  of  medicine,  that  of  the  past  century,  has  taken 
place  in  the  period  characterized  by  the  greate.<^t  human  liberty 
and  freedom  from  political  restraint.  In  no  other  field  has  the 
necessity  for  free  individual  initiative  been  more  clearly  demon- 
sUated  "than  in  the  science  of  medicine.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  evervthing  be  done  to  preserve  those  natural  incen- 
tives to  individual  accomplishment.  CompuUion  and  the  lack  of 
natural  rewards  for  individual  improvement,  such  as  must  prevail 
in  anv  political  system,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  all  individual  effort.  Socialized  medicine  would  of  necessity 
and  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  operated,  tend  to 
freeze  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  and  check  advance- 
ment. 

No  one  more  than  these  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
realizes  the  imperfections  and  need  of  advancement  in  this  field. 
Medical  science  has  gone  far  and  its  accomplishments  have  been 
phenomenal  but  we  imderstand  clearly  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  medical  research  is  not  confined 
to  laboratories  alone  but  is  conducted  every  day  by  thousands  of 
physicians  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

The  physician-patient  relationship  is  a  very  personal  and  indi- 
vidual relation.  It  is  an  intangible  thing  that  rests  upon  mutual 
confidence  and  past  experiences  of  the  doctor  and  his  patient.  The 
good  physician  does  not  prescribe  to  the  physical  only.  Nowhere 
te  that  Biblical  saying  "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone"  more 
applicable  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Under  a  political 
set-up  widow  Brown  whose  six  children  I  may  have  broxight  Into 
the  world  and  whose  husband  before  his  untimely  death  had  tried 
hard  to  meet  his  obligations,  would  no  longer  be  my  sorrowful 
♦riend  who  needs  consolation,  advice,  and  encouragement  more  than 
drugs  but  by  force  of  circumstances  would  become  case  No.  1406. 
Socialized  medicine  would  destroy  those  personal  relationships  and 
the  individual  touch  that  meana  so  much  to  the  sick  and  are  so 
greatly  prized  by  the  true  physician.  Under  the  system  of  political 
compulsion  and  regimentation,  these  fine  humanities  could  not 
survive  More  and  more  medical  practice  would  become  systema- 
tized and  mechanized.  The  whole  process  would  become  Involved 
m  political  red  tape.  ,  ^   ^  _^     .♦„ 

During  several  months  of  study  In  Europe  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  obacT^e  the  operation  of  socialized  medicine.  There  I  saw  the 
cold  and  clammv  hand  of  political  regimentation  and  bxtteaucracy 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  poor  did  net  receive  the  kind  con- 
sideration our  phvslclans  give  them  here.  Medicine  there  was 
routine  and  Government  reports.  The  patient's  disewe  was  not  a 
private  matter  between  himself  and  his  physician.    Every  case  was 


the  subject  trf  a  OovMTiment  report.  To  T^ly  that  this  need  not 
be  so  here  answers  nothing.  Human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  that 
is  the  way  sociaUzed  medicine  works  out  in  actual  practice.  We 
can  only  accept  human  nature  as  it  to.  not  as  we  would  have  It. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  our  free  practice  of  medicine  wltn 
that  of  countries  where  it  has  been  for  many  years  socialized, 
does  not  warrant  the  importation  of  that  aUen  system  into  our 
country.  Health  condJUons  in  America  are  definitely  superior  to 
those  in  Germany  and  England.  A  splendid  point  in  evidence  *s 
the  exceedingly  low  diphtheria  mortality  rate  In  the  United  States. 
In  1933  this  was  2.9  per  thousand,  as  compared  with  8  In  Germany 
and  8  2  in  England.  Diphtheria  is  a  disease  where  laboratorj,'  and 
treatment  technique  are  established,  and  If  socialized  medicine 
could  bring  any  improvement  it  should  certainly  be  apparent  in 
those  diseases  where  definite  procedure  is  known. 

From  whence  comes  the  demand  for  sociaUaed  medicine?  Has 
the  public  asked  for  it?  There  Is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
done  so  I  am  siure  they  would  not  if  they  understood  it.  Con- 
vincing evidence  shows  that  It  is  sponsored  by  those  same  political 
and  bureaucratic  forces  that  have  In  the  past  few  years  so  suc- 
cessfully maneuvered  and  forced  upon  the  American  people  tne 
many  socialistic  measures  that  are  today  bankrupUng  our  Govern- 
ment   suangling   out   the  liberties  of  our   people,   destroying   our 

American   Institutions,  and  our  opportunity  for  employment    

Senator  Wagner  s  bill  would  set  up  another  gigantic  fweral 
bur  aucracy.  It  would  require  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
$80  000.000  for  Its  first  year's  operation.  Should  this  blU  pass, 
of  course  the  further  recommendations  of  the  "technical  com- 
mittee" wUl  In  due  time  be  carried  out.  In  which  case  the  "1""*' 
appropriation  estimated  to  be  required  Is  $2.600,000,(XK).  Where. 
Senator  Wagner,  do  you  propose  to  get  the  money  to  fiance  such 
an  undertaking?  The  Federal  debt  is  now  well  above  MO.000.000.- 
000  and  dally  increasing.  Shall  we  also  charge  our  medical  services 
to  our  children?     How  long  can  this  continue?  ,^  »_ 

Consider  the  army  of  new  offlceholders  which  obviously  would  be 
instaUed  to  operate  this  new  bureaucracy.  "Green  pastures"  would 
be  a  better  name  for  Senator  Wagner's  bin.  In  Germany  "nder 
the  same  plan  there  Is  one  administrator  for  every  physician.  We 
would  probably  have  two.  Experience  clearly  demonstrates  that 
political  ccn<=iderations  could  not  possibly  be  eliminated.^P^ouia 
proposed  hopplta'.s  be  ccnstructed  where  they  were  most  needed  or 
where  they  would  Influence  the  most  votes?  Once  the  plan  were 
established.  It  would  moi-e  forward  under  its  own  political  momen- 
tum, in  its  own  politically  preconceived  directions,  toward  Its  own 

politically  desired  goal.  __.  „     _^      «*.i^».   o^i^ 

The  so-caUed  •technical  committee's  report,"  upon  which  Sena- 
tor Wagner's  bill  is  based,  is  anything  but  a  carefully  considered 
or  scientific  work.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  the  cheapest  poUtical 
propaganda— petty  dramatization  of  human  disease,  especially  for 

appeal  to  the  poor.  _*_  „„j 

All  through  this  report  the  association  together  of  poverty  and 
disease  Is  stressed,  and  correctly  so.     Of  course,  they  are  relaUed 
to  each  other.     But  unemployment  and  poverty  happen  to  be  tirtn 
brothers    too.      So    that    makes   triplets— unemployment,    poverty, 
sickness.     In  an  endless  cycle  unemployment  begets  poverty;  pov- 
erty, sickness;  sickness,  unemployment.  ,r,  ,       i 
Moreover,   this   matter    is   new   becomln"?   very   serious.      Colonel 
Harrington    head  of  W.  P.  A.,  highest  authority,  a  *ort  time  Sjgo 
before   the   House   Appropriations  Committee   admitted.     We   now 
I    have  the  greatest  destitution  in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes^ 
i        I  agree  with  Senator  Wagner  that  the  national  health  now  Is  the 
concern  of  Congress.     But  I  disagree  with  him  altogether  ori  the 
cure.     As  It  appears  to  me,  he  sees  only  the  symptoms.     I  wotild  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.                                                    ».     .^  w 

What,  then,  is  the  statesman's  problem  here?    It  should  be  sun 
clear      Find  the  catise  of  unemployment  and  remove  that.     There- 
fore this  is  for  you  and  me.  Senator  Wagner,  insofar  ss  we  have  any 
I    statesman.ship  in  us.  primarily  an  economic  and  not  a  medical  ques- 
tion.    Our  foremost  duty  is  to  restore  the  health  of  our  economic 

body.  -_^ 

This  being  one  of  the  most  serlotis  problems  that  can  confront  a 
nation,  forthrlghtne£s  Is  absolutely  easenUal.     We  must  face   tbe 

facts.  , .- 

What  Is  causing  the  continual  great  unemployment? 

The  many  socialistic  laws,  exactly  like  thls^.  scheme  of  Senator 
Wagners  to  politlcalize  medicine  which  have  bten  enacted  by  Con- 
eress  In  the  last  few  years,  which  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
50  to  75  new  powerful  bureaus  and  the  addition  to  the  Federal  pay 
roll  of  mon  than  300,000  political  Jobs.  These  things,  together  with 
the  excess-profits  tax  and  other  oppressive  legislation,  and  especlaUy 
the  political  tinkering  with  our  money,  are  sapping  the  lifeblood 
out  of  oxn-  people,  and  especially  the  poor.  They  are  destroying  o\ir 
Industry  and  the  opportunity  for  employment.  The  bare  truth  Is, 
Senator,  your  bill,  if  enacted,  instead  of  relieving  the  physical  Ills 
of  the  poor,  would  add  to  them.  Besides  desUoying  the  healing  art, 
it  would  add  to  the  already  overburdening  tax  load  of  the  poor,  rob 
them  BtiU  further  of  their  opportunity  to  get  Jobs,  thus  making 
them  more  vulnerable  to  disease. 

The  poor  dont  want  charity.  They  want  us  poUtlclans  and 
bureaucrats  to  get  off  their  backs,  leave  them  alone  so  they  can 
earn  their  own  living,  choose  their  own  doctors,  and  pay  for  their 
own  medical  service. 

Thank  you. 
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Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  11,   1939 

Mr  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  the  second  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Thursday,  May  11.  1939: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  the  delegates  to  the 
eecond  quadrennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  before  an 
organization  that  has  done  so  much  for  and  been  so  vitally  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  the  workers  and  the  welfare  of  oxir  Nation. 

Nothing  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  whose  membership  is  drawn  from  the 
masses  of  the  common  people.  Unions  are  idealistic  in  character 
and  are  founded  upon  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
mind  Labor  has  ever  fought  to  promote  the  moral,  spiritual,  and 
ciUtural  welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  ever  endeavored  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

The  record  shows  that  working  people,  through  their  trade 
unions  have  succeeded  in  realizing  in  a  very  large  measure  their 
primary  objectives.  Wages  of  working  men  and  women  have  been 
Increased  Conditions  of  labor  in  workshops.  mUls,  mines,  fac- 
tories and  on  the  raUroads  have  been  improved.  Long  hours  of 
hard  labor  have  been  greatly  reduced.  All  of  which  has  resulted 
In  better  living  conditions,  better  homes,  and  better  home  life. 

In  advocating  social  and  industrial  reforms  organized  labor 
often  took  positions  that  were  in  advance  of  the  thought  of  the  day. 
They  were  pioneers  and  blazers  of  new  trails.  Organized  labor 
was  one  of  the  first  groups  in  America  to  advocate  free  textbooks 
for  school  children.  It  was  the  first  large  organized  group  to 
flght  for  compulsory  education,  old-age  pensions,  and  unemployment 
Insurance.  It  was  the  first  to  advocate  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  and  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

There  Is  no  greater  problem  than  that  of  human  relations  and 
careful  planning  to  create  greater  cooperation,  better  understand- 
ing, and  mutual  good  will  among  men. 

When  America  was  young  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness was  rather  abundant.  But  the  shift  from  individual  to  cor- 
porate ownership,  the  transition  from  hand  labor  to  mass  produc- 
tion, and  the  switch  of  the  simple  agricultural  economy  to  our 
complex  industrial  economy  have  brought  about  changes  without 
much  consideration  to  the  changed  relationship  of  the  Individual 
to  society.  It  was  assumed  that  the  individual  would  somehow 
adapt  himself  to  a  complex  industrial  system  which  he  knew  little 
about  but  which  affected  his  security  on  every  side.  That  indus- 
trial system  is  more  complicated  now  than  ever  before.  The  se- 
ciu-lty  or  insectirity  of  the  American  worker  today  depends  upon 
such  varied  factors  as  pecuniary  competition,  production  on  a 
large  scale,  the  scheme  of  prices,  distant  and  future  markets,  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  machines,  the  alteration  of  business  enter- 
prises, and  the  cycles  of  stagnation.  This  onward  sweep  of  Indus- 
try into  an  unknown  futtu-e  has  made  the  security  of  men  even 
more  uncertain. 

The  Immediate  task  facing  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  (and 
there  aren't  many  republics  left)  is  to  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  fa'r-dealing  and  closer  cooperation  between  government,  in- 
dustry, and  labor.  It  is  a  goal  for  which  every  one  of  us  shoiHd  be 
striving. 

The  most  essential  requirement  to  promote  fair  dealing  and 
cooperation  is  the  development  of  tolerance,  reason,  and  under- 
standing by  the  leaders  in  these  three  groups.  Unless  our  eco- 
nomic problems  are  dealt  with  Intelligently,  fairly,  and  with  Justice 
to  all  concerned,  very  serious  consequences  may  face  us. 

Sanity  and  light  begin  with  facts.  Fact  No.  1  is  that  modern 
civilization  rests  upon  Industry.  Human  life  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  services  of  industry  that  we  become  appalled  when  we  stop  to 
contemplate  the  results  which  would  foUow  shotUd  the  industrial 
life  of  the  Nation  become  impaired  or  paralyzed.  Without  the 
forces  of  industry  our  civilization  would  perish. 

The  second  fact  is  that  in  ovir  very  complex  civilization  govern- 
ment cotUd  not  exist  without  successfully  operated  industry,  and 
it  Is  equally  true  that  industry  could  not  continue  properly  to 
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The  time  has  come  for  men  of  good  will  In  all  ranks  of  society 
to  work  together  for  the  common  welfare  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  democracy. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  and  contact  that  there  Is  no 
group  within  our  borders  more  loyal  to  our  institutions  than  the 
leaders  and  members  of  organized  labor. 

To  put  our  own  house  In  order  is  the  best  plan  to  meet  any 
threat  from  without  our  borders,  and  all  of  us  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  this  great  purpose.  Labor,  industry,  and  the  Government, 
working  together,  can  make  democracy  effective  if  they  will  unite 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  for  the  serious  every -day  problems 
facing  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  nothing  is  static.  Changes  are  occurring 
constantly  and  we  must  make  the  necessary  changes  for  the  assur- 
ance and  protection  of  a  decent  standard  of  living,  adequate  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  health,  recreation,  and  work  for  all — 
a  guaranty  of  personal  and  social  security  and  an  opportunity  for 
self-expression  and  growth.  Until  we  do  this  we  will  not  have 
discharged  (»ur  moral,  social,  and  political  obligations. 

We  are  all  Industrialists — labor  as  well  as  management  To 
proclaim  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  Industry  are  fundamentally 
opposite  is  a  mistake.  Between  capital  and  labor  there  is  an  Inter- 
dependence so  fixed  and  certain  as  to  make  complete  success  attain- 
able only  from  understanding  and  cooperation.  Economic  read- 
justments require  careful  study. 

The  Nation  needs  the  cooperation  of  such  men  as  are  gathered 
at  this  convention.  We  need  more  teamwork,  better  understand- 
ing, patience,  and  tolerance  with  each  other. 

This  Is  a  time  for  self-restraint  in  these  very  difficult  times  of 
readjustment.  The  country  needs  more  smiles  and  less  snarls.  It 
Is  a  time  for  faith,  courage,  and  cooperation. 

Let  me  assure  you.  my  friends,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  place  the  security  of  the  men.  women,  and 
children  of  this  Nation  first.  We  will  not  swer\'e  from  the  deter- 
mination to  provide  decent  homes  in  which  to  live;  to  develop 
natural  resources,  and  to  safeguard  the  humblest  citizen  against 
the  major  misfortunes  of  life  We  are  going  to  contintie  to  build 
for  the  future  in  a  spirit  of  democracy  against  any  possible  threat 
of  a  dictatorship  of  tomorrow. 

Let  the  delegates  to  this  convention  declare  to  the  cynics  of  the 
world  that  America  can  i  be  licked. 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


Sale  of  Munitions  and  War  Materials  to  Japan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   OF   THE   FLORIDA   LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

SENATE   MEMORIAL    3 

Joint  resolution  as  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  pass  an  act  terminat- 
ing the  selling  of  munitions  and  war  materials  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  country  of  Japan 

Whereas  in  the  interests  of  htimanity  and  world  peace  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  such  action  as  will  deny  aid  or  assistance 
of  any  kind  to  the  country  of  Japan  in  the  ftirtherance  of  the  war 
against  the  country  of  China;  and 

Whereas  denial  of  the  right  to  purchase  munitions  and  materials 
of  war  would  effectively  accompUsh  such  purpose:  Now,  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida: 
Section    1.  That   this    body    memorialize    the    President    of    the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  terminate  the  selling  of  munitions  and  war  ma- 
terials by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  of  Japan. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give  their  support  to 
any  measure  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
and  that  copies  of  this  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  President  erf 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Seiiators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Florida  in 
Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANK  T  BOW.  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  UNIONS 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters  written 
by  Frank  T.  Bow,  general  counsel  of  the  National  Council  of 
Independent  Unions: 

Apul  25,  1939. 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  name  of  the  independent  working- 
men  of  the  United  States  I  protest  against  the  purposeful  dis- 
crimination shown  BKairist  them  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's so-called  •'American  Forum  of  the  Air."  By  "independent 
workingmen'  I  mean  the  vast  majority — the  40.000,000  workers — 
who  are  not  organized  in  unions  or  are  organized  in  vuUons  not 
dominated  by  national  or  international  organizations. 

I  am  speaking  as  general  counsel  for  the  National  CouncU  of 
Independent  Unions,  and  in  this  capacity  I  shall  relate  to  you 
the  basis  of  my  protest. 

On  Thursday,  April  20,  I  learned  that  the  forum  was  to  offer  a 
discussion  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  proposed 
amendments,  on  Sunday  night,  AprU  23,  that  Senator  BtiRKK  had 
been  selected  to  support  the  proposed  amendments  and  that  Sena- 
tor MiNTON.  whose  distinction  in  labor-relations  matters  seems 
limited  to  his  recognized  ability  as  a  rabble  rouser,  had  been 
pressed  into  service  to  support  the  present  act  as  B  perfect  in- 
strument of  law.  I  learned  also  that  Mr.  Joseph  Padway,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  A.  F  of  L..  and  Mr.  Lee  Pressman,  general 
counsel  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  had  been  selected  members  of  the  disctift- 
slon  panel  who  argue  the  matter  after  the  principal  speeches. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  was  represented  to  be  an  impartial,  nonpartisan,  unbiased  fea- 
ture of  our  Government  for  education  and  information.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  heard  different  reports,  repwjrts  to  the  effect  that  the 
forum  was  a  subtle,  and  not  too  subtle  at  that,  medium  of  propa- 
ganda for  administration  attitudes  and  projects,  and  that  Its  so- 
called  education  ptupose  was  a  blind.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  those  reports  beyond  my  experience,  and  my  experience 
supports    the    reports. 

In  these  forums  I  have  been  Informed  that  the  nonpartisan  char- 
acter of  the  presentation  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  having  each 
of  the  principal  speakers  select  an  exponent  of  his  views  for  the 
discussion  panel  which  follows,  and  having  the  two  other  members 
of  the  panel  selected  as  Impartial  representatives  of  the  public — 
experts  on  the  subject,  possibly,  but  impartial. 

I  happened  to  know  that  Senator  BtmKE  had  not.  In  fact,  been 
given  any  opportunity  to  select  the  members  of  the  panel  to  repre- 
sent his  "views.  That  Representative  Hoftman  did  a  splendid  Job, 
despite  the  excess  of  time  allowed  to  C.  I.  O.  attorney  Lee  Pressman, 
Is  beside  the  point.  When  I  learned  that  Mes^.  Padway  and 
Pressman  were  also  on  the  panel.  I  naturally  wondered  which  one 
was  the  unbiased,  impartial  representative  of  the  public.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  panel  was  packed. 

In  behalf  of  the  Independent  workingmen.  whose  Interest  In  the 
Warner  Labor  Act  and  Its  proposed  amendments  is  in  the  ratio  of 
40,000.000  to  the  8.000,000  claimed  members  of  the  international 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions.  I  telegraphed  the  director  of  the 
foriun  program  In  Washington  on  Thursday.  AprU  20,  Insisting  that 
the  interest  of  the  majority  be  considered  as  weU  as  the  interest  of 
the  minoritv;  that  since  the  general  counsel  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  generalcounsel  for  the  C.  I.  O.  were  on  the  program,  that  the 
general  counsel  for  the  National  Coimcil  of  Independent  Unions  be 
also  included,  in  the  name  of  honesty  and  fair  play.  I  received  no 
reply.  On  Friday.  AprU  21,  I  again  telegraphed.  Still  I  received 
no  reply  from  the  program  director. 

Saturday.  April  22,  I  telephoned  frcon  Canton,  Ohio.  I  could  not 
find  the  program  director,  but  I  was  told  he  would  be  at  his  home 
at  6  o'clock.  I  called  at  6.  I  was  told  be  was  at  the  barber  shop 
and  would  return  home  at  7.  I  called  at  7.  and,  after  determining 
who  was  calling.  I  was  told  he  was  out  of  town  and  wovild  not  return 
untU  7  o'clock  the  next  night;  that  la,  Svmday  night,  the  night 
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of  the  broadcast.  It  seemed  obvious  that  he  was  giving  me  a  run- 
around  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
was  floutine  the  Independent  worklnRmen  and  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  the  C  I.  O.  To  make  sure.  I  determined  that  the  program 
director  was.  In  fact.  In  Washington  and  at  home,  and  that  he  was 
in  fact,  dodging  me  and  evading  the  claims  of  the  Independent 

^  Now  ^»^^"secretary.  I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  you  have  so 
often  complained  of  the  alleged  "bias"  of  the  newspapers^  The 
facts  I  have  related  happened  In  your  own  department  and  they 
may  very  well  be  standard  practice. 

The  CIO  dominated  La  Follette  committee,  sometimes  called 
the  Civil  liberties  Committee,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  dominated  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  have  done  everything  they  could  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  Independent  worklngmen  and  to  beat  them  Into  inter- 
national unions  against  their  wills.  Is  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Iclning  this  drive  against  Independent  workers? 

The  independent  workmgmen  of  the  United  Slates  will  await 
your  reply  and  action  with  interest  to  learn  what  yuu  may  do  to 
give  them  a  hearing  and  to  make  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
nonpartisan  In  fact. 

very  truly  yours.  ^^^  ^   ^^^ 

General  Counsel,  National  Council  of  Independent  Unions. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Eleiht  D.  Thomas, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Laoor. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thomas:  The  National  Council  of  Independent 
Unions  desires  to  commend  you  on  your  suggestion  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  between  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  pro- 
ponents of  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  However,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  conference 
vou  have  suggested  represents  a  small  minority  of  those  who  labor 
What  shaU  be  dene  to  protect  the  40.000.000  independent  working 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  organized  in  independent 
unions  those  who  protest  paying  tribute  for  the  right  to  work  to 
the  leaders  of  the  International  unions.  Should  not  this  large 
.  majority  have  some  voice  In  such  a  conference? 

We  respectfully  Insist  upon  the  right  to  Join  the  conference  be- 
tween the  Labor  Board  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Let 
it  be  known  that  we  agree  with  many  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  amendments  as  being  constructive  and  a  step  In  the  right 

direction.  ,  ^„„  ^„^ 

The  CIO  with  a  claimed  membership  of  about  5.000.000.  many 
of  whom  had  to  Join  and  pay  tribute  to  its  international  leaders 
by  virtue  of  coercive  methods,  object  to  this  conference.  Why? 
The  answer  Is  easy.  They  have  been  able  to  exist  only  because  of 
the  benefit  their  leaders  have  t>een  able  to  gain  by  virtue  of  the 
administration  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  a  pro-C.  I.  O. 
Labor  Board.  Any  labor  group  whose  leadership  will  cripple  an 
entire  Industry  and  threaten  curtailment  of  labor's  daily  pay  check 
m  all  Industry  of  the  Nation  for  purposes  not  beneficial  to  the 
men  who  labor  but  to  further  their  own  personal  gains,  as  in  the 
present  coal  strike,  deserve  no  consideration  In  matters  where  the 
rights  of  worklngmen  to  their  dally  bread  is  concerned. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  you  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  enactment  of  fair  laws  for  the  majority  and  safeguards 
to  the  minority. 

Very  truly  yours. 

National  Cottncil  or  Independent  Unions, 
Frank  T.  Bow,  General  Counsel. 
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Petitioners  Urge  H.  R.  1 
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sto  -es 


Third.  That  to  be  prosperous 
and  protected  to  own  and  op 
munity.    This  Induces  home  own^r 

Fourth.  That  his  (the  Individ 
be  protected  to  any  location.  In 
the  United  States;  and  that  he 
in  that  community  to  his  own  " 

Fifth.  That   no   Individual,   grofip 
lowed,  because  of  their  financial 
and  every  community  of  every 
States,  In  the  form  of  chain 
best  locations  In  those  commurfti 
perous  Individuals  out  of  busines 
and  State  in  the.=e  United  States 

Sixth.  We  firmly  believe  that 
sentatives  and  known  as  H   R. 
perity  among  the  Individuals  thrcfighout 
measure  thus  far  proposed. 

Seventh.  This  represents  the 
tlon  of  wealth,  namely,  at  the 
take  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
matter  to  distribute. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  larg- 
est petitions  received  by  me  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  has  recently  been  received  in  support  of  H.  R.  1. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  chain-store  bill.  The  petition 
carries  the  following  heading : 

To  Francis  Case  and  Other  Members  of  Congress: 

Gentlemen:  We.  whose  signatures  are  attached  to  and  make  a 
part  of  this  record,  freely  and  most  ardently  believe  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  That  to  have  a  prosperous  Nation  we  must  have  prosperous 
States.  That  to  have  prosperous  SUtes  we  must  have  prosperous 
cities  and  communities. 

Second.  That  to  have  prosperous  communities,  the  people  (in- 
dividuals) In  that  community  must  be  prosperous. 


signers,  principally  from  the 

From  Deadwood.  112;  Rap 

Lead,  74;  Sturgis,  71;  Custer 

Hot  Springs,  26;   Nisland,  2£ 


Canyon,  4;  and  others  from 


individual  must  be  encouraged 
his  own  business  In  that  com- 
,Ehlp  also. 

al's)   choice  of  operations  should 
any  community.  In  any  State  of 
)e  allowed  to  expand  that  choice 
llfiitatlons. 

or  corporation  should  be   al- 

ability  to  do  so,  to  go  into  each 

cc^mty.  of  every  State  in  the  United 

s,  or  whatever  form,  taking  the 

._es  and  forcing  previously  pros- 

in  every  community,  city,  county, 


t  le 


._  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 

will  do  more  to  reestablish  pros- 

the  United  States  than  any 


nly  real  method  of  the  dlstrlbu- 

ijurce.     Chains,  In  whatever  form. 

Wall  Street,  where  It  is  a  hard 


To  this  memorial  to  the  pongress,  there  were  over   700 

Black  Hills  region,  as  follows: 

d  City,  82:  Belle  Fourche,  76; 

54;  Newell,  49;  Spearfish.  47; 

Fruitdale,  14;   Hill  City,  12; 


Whitewood,  10:  Vale.  7;  Carip  Crook,  5;  Pringle,  5;  Cedar 


Blue  Bell,  Pactola,  St.  Onge, 


Sulphur,  Hoover,  Imogene,  oanator,  Union  Center,  Zeona, 
Aberdeen,  Buffalo.  Buffalo  qap.  Castle^  Rock.  Central  City, 
Fairburn,  Hermosa,  Silver  Ci 
baix,  and  Twilight. 

I  have  referred  the  petitioi 


y,  Sioux  Falls,  Stoneville,  Rou- 

. ^ ^.  __  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  urge  their  early  cc  nsideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  1) 
on  the  grounds  set  forth  fay  1  lese  petitioners. 


America's  Market  for  the  American  Producer 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    Ml  NNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,   Hay  15,  1939 


Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr. 
come  the  most  widely  known 
the  United  States  ever  sine; 
the  administration  that  the 
Argentine  beef,  and  that  a 
would  be  approved.    This 
the  cattlemen  of  the  wester  i 
as  all  growers  of  cattle  anc 
There  has  been  a  storm  of 
last  4  days  have  been  filled 
steer,  that  first-class  four- 
the  cow — the  feminine 
supposed  to  furnish  meat 
public.    It  has  been  traditiojial 
cies  in  every  well-ordered 
the  American  product  has 

Under  the  New  Deal  this 
cause  the  thing  that  has  st 
beef,  which  is  peculiarly  a 
must  not  be  confused  with 
ordinary  individuals  consid^ 
is  to  be  prepared. 

"Cheaper  and  better" 
led  the  Navy  Department  to 
American  sailors  with  Argei^tine 
plying  these  men  with  beef 
fornia.  or  a  dozen  other 
one  of  our  valued  Territories 
Deal  with  Argentina.    This 
inferiority  complex,  and  if 
12th,  namely  feed  foreign 


for 


f  e  ist 
hid 


Sta  es 


Speaker,  Argentine  beef  has  be- 

product  outside  of  and  inside  of 

announcement  on  May  12  by 

Navy  would  feed  the  Navy  boys 

cc  ntract  for  the  Argentine  product 

mfede  a  hit  in  reverse  motion  with 

section  of  the  country,  as  well 

also  makers  of  meat  products, 

pdotest  and  the  newspapers  for  the 

with  a  defense  of  the  American 

le  ?ged  American  animal,  who  with 

representative  of  the  herd — has  been 

the  great  American  consuming 

that  one  of  the  great  delica- 

in  England  is  roast  beef,  and 

the  lead. 

tradition  may  be  shattered,  be-' 

rted  the  "dust  storm"  is  canned 

Droduct  of  the  Argentine.    This 

corned  beef  which  many  of  us 

with  favor  when  a  hasty  meal 


ap  )ears 


to  be  the  argument  which 

decide  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  the 

canned  beef,  instead  of  sup- 

rom  Wyoming  or  Texas  or  Cali- 

Even  the  reindeer  in  Alaska, 

has  been  ignored  in  the  New 

may  give  the  American  steer  an 

he  philosophy  announced  on  the 

products  to  our  Navy,  is  to  be 
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continued,  then  we  still  have  the  steer  left  to  make  dog  food 
for  the  dog,  one  of  man's  best  friends. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  episode  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  protective-tariff  question  and  also  the  administra- 
tion pobcy  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  We  are  either 
going  to  save  the  American  market  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer, or  we  are  going  to  give  it  away  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  people. 

I  note  with  sympathetic  interest  the  comment  in  one  of 
yesterday's  newspapers  of  a  cattleman  who  insisted  that  in- 
dividuals in  home  industry  should  be  given  a  chance  of  fur- 
nishing their  products  to  the  Government  they  support. 

Mr.  Joe  Sneed,  of  the  Southwestern  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, is  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  to  have  suggested 
that  the  Navy  could  buy  uniforms,  medicines,  and  other  sup- 
plies from  Japan,  Germany,  and  England  for  50  percent  less 
than  the  Navy  is  now  paying. 

In  this  connection,  Minnesota  is  also  interested  in  saving 
the  American  market  for  the  American  producer  because  of 
many  products  besides  cattle.  The  dairy  interests  want  pro- 
tection for  their  butter  and  other  dairy  products  against  im- 
portations from  other  countries.  The  timber  producers  want 
protection  against  importation  of  timber  products  from  other 
countries.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fish  industry  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  This  Argentine  beef  incident,  which  has 
raised  such  a  storm  of  protest,  points  clearly  to  the  soundness 
of  a  protective-tariff  policy  that  will  keep  the  American  mar- 
ket for  the  American  consumer. 

The  administration  in  control  of  our  Government  has  the 
power  to  pass  necessary  legislation  to  correct  conditions  so 
that  we  can  feed  our  men  in  the  Navy  beef,  canned  or  other- 
wise, supplied  by  our  agricultural  interests.  Such  legislation 
ought  to  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
^  While  this  purchase  of  Argentine  beef  involves  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money,  it  is  starkly  symptomatic  of  the  free- 
trade  disease  which  is  undermining  our  economic  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  asserting 
that  it  reveals  fully  one  of  the  causes  of  current  ruinous  agri- 
cultural prices.  The  effect  of  these  policies  is  to  tell  the 
farmers  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  have  the  domestic 
markets  exclusively  for  their  own  but  must  compete  with  the 
foreign  low-wage  producers. 

The  whole  coimtry  is  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  situation.  A  few  days  ago  my  good  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Congressman  Schiffler,  discussed  this 
matter  in  a  most  forceful  and  convincing  way.  And  in  this 
morning's  mail  I  have  received  letters  which  indicate  that 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  foreign  competition 
brought  about  by  reciprocal-trade  agreements  of  the  new 
dealer^  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  present  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States. 

^ 

The  Stor>'  Behind  the  Headlines— Extend  the  Nine- 
Foot  River  Highway  Through  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1939      . 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  story  behind 
the  recent  headlines  carrying  the  account  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives— May  10— when  my  amend- 
ment  to   the   Army    appropriation   bill    (H.   R.   6260)    was 

adopted.  ^     ^.     .  .„  . 

This  amendment  struck  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  for 
river  and  harbor  work  which  would,  if  left  in.  have  prevented 
the  use  of  any  of  the  appropriation  for  the  building  of  locks 
in  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  is 
a  final  chapter  in  a  long  drawn  out  fight  for  transportaUon 
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justice  for  the  Northwest  and  should  in  time  assist  materially 
in  rehabilitating  Northwest  farming,  industry,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  through  that  of  even  the  raih-oads  themselves. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  public  statement  or  record  of 
the  story  behind  the  headlines  carrying  an  account  of  this 
long-sought  victory  except  to  say  that  it  was  the  result  of 
concentrated  effort  during  my  service  here  in  the  House  and 
also  as  a  result  of  the  aid  and  interest  on  the  part  of  several 
new  friends  whose  acquaintance  I  have  already  been  favored 
with  among  the  many  fine  Members  of  the  House. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  finally  adopted  my  amend- 
ment before  I  could  open  my  mouth  in  defense  of  it  as  I 
stood  before  the  microphone  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ready 
to  speak  is  good  proof  that  we  had  laid  our  foundaUon  well. 

A     CRITICAL     SITUATION 

However.  I  do  feel  that  my  colleagues  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  and  the  situation  surrounding  this  great  need  of 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest,  and  I  want  therefore  to  make 
a  short  explanatory  statement  regarding  same. 

Screaming  articles  in  our  daily  papers  carry  the  statement 
that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  borrowing  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing relief  load  we  are  carrying.  One  front-page  headline 
dated  May  2  is  as  follows:  "More  Relief  Bonds  Declared  Out 
of  Question  for  City." 

With  our  finances  depleted  and  drained  dry,  with  the 
recent  lay-offs  in  W.  P.  A.,  and  the  resultant  growing  direct 
relief  load,  with  our  business  and  industry  stagnating  or 
moving  away,  with  our  railroads  in  distress  because  of  the 
consequent  continual  falling  off  in  transportation  business, 
and  with  a  growing  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  among  our 
relief  clients  because  of  these  things  and  because  of  the  con- 
stant tightening  of  their  belts  to  fit  the  thinner  and  thinner 
spreading  of  relief,  we  are  indeed  in  a  critical  situation. 

Minneapolis  needs  cooperation  and  help  in  this  dire  situ- 
ation, and  this  action  of  the  House  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  need  the  employment  the  building  of 
the  locks  at  St.  Anthony  FaUs  -wUl  create.  We  need  your 
help  in  rehabilitating  agriculture,  business,  industry,  and 
transportation,  which  the  great,  new.  expanded,  upper  har- 
bor will  make  possible,  and  it  wUl  all  help  to  lessen  our 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  a  direct  interest  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  Carl  H.  Chatters,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Ofiftcers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Minneapolis  has  been  paying 
up  to  now  much  more  of  its  relief  burden  than  some  other 
cities. 

SnC     TIMES     AS    MUCH     AS     CHICAGO 

In  fact.  Minneapolis  is  paying  six  times  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  over-all  relief  bill  as  Chicago  pays. 

While  Chicago  pays  only  6  percent  of  its  total  public  relief 
cost,  Minneapolis  meets  35  percent  of  its  over-all  relief  load. 

Here  is  a  chart  showing  the  comparative  contributions  of 
various  governmental  units  toward  relief  in  the  two  cities: 
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The  assistance  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  putting 
through  my  amendment  will  help  us  to  keep  up  our  good 
record  in  this  respect  and  to  make  ourselves  more  and  mere 
self-supporting  as  the  upper  harbor  benefits  develop  and  bear 
fruit  in  lower  transportation  costs  and  revival  of  business. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information,  I  also  wish  to  insert 
at  this  point  some  of  the  facts  and  figtu-es  used  by  me  in 
addressing  the  House,  March  21,  on  the  same  subject  as 
follows: 

NIXD  TO  EXTEND  BARGE  LUTE  INTO  MINNEAPOLIS 

Admittedly  a  lot  of  public  money  has  been  expended  to  make 
this  Mississippi  water  highway  an  economical  artery  of  commerce 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion. Upward  of  $600,000,000  wUl  be  the  public  cost  reasonably 
chargeable  against  Improvement  work  on  this  highway  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  dependable  low-cost  transport  service.  Most 
of  this  Improvement  work  has  been  completed,  and  most  of  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  has  been  made.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  Is  now  needed  to  bring  the  Improvement 
work  to  completion,  and  the  dream  of  its  sponsors  to  fruition,  and 
this  necessary  amount  should  be  provided  for  In  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  need  less  than  »20,000,000  to  fully  complete  the 
upper  Mississippi  authorized  projects,  and  the  Improvement  work 
to  be  finished  with  this  money  Is  vital  and  necessary  before 
Northwest  agriculture  and  Industry  can  obtain  benefit  from  the 
huge  Investment  that  has  been  made  to  date.  The  Improvement 
work  thus  far  does  not  bring  the  highway  within  reach  of  the 
extensive  facilities  engaged  in  the  handling  of  farm  products  of 
the  Northwest  or  of  Industry  in  Minneajwlis,  and  because  of 
this  it  Is  Imperatively  necessary  that  the  Job  be  completed  with- 
out delay,  as  I  show  below. 

The  Important  difference  between  water  transport  and  rail 
transport  Is  the  Item  of  cost  which  normally  Is  10  times  greater 
by  rail  than  bv  water.  This  tremendous  benefit  must  be  pre- 
served In  the  interest  of  both  consumer  and  producer,  both  of 
whom.  In  the  final  analysis,  must  pay  the  tax  burden  of  transport 
whatever  the  cost  may  be. 

The  phllosophv  of  James  J.  Hill  was  that  railroad  management 
should  so  operate  as  to  discharge  its  heavy  tonnage  at  the  nearest 
water  port.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  was  built  to  perform  m 
that  manner.  Its  western  termini  is  at  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
eastern  termini  connects  with  three  important  water  highways — 
the  Great  Lakes  at  Duluth-Superior,  the  Mississippi  at  Mlnne- 
apolis-St.  Paul,  and  with  the  Missouri  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  If  I 
were  to  offer  a  suggestion  looking  to  an  Improvement  In  the  affairs 
of  rail  transport,  it  would  be  that  they  encourage  In  every  way 
possible  the  development  of  tonnage  over  the  water  highways  of 
the  Nation,  that  the  cost  of  transport  over  such  water  highways 
be  kept  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  that  they  be  prepared  to 
handle  an  Increased  tonnage  from  each  water  port  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  tonnage  that  Is  being  transported  by  water.  Low 
water  rates  at  Pittsburgh  made  that  Industrial  center  possible,  and 
It  has  paid  greater  dividends  to  the  railroads  than  to  any  other 
form  of  transport.  Even  the  land  highways  have  developed  more 
tonnage  for  the  railroads  than  they  have  taken  from  them. 

SOME   COMPARATTVE   FREIGHT  RATES 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  a  lot  of  folks  to  learn  Just  why  there  is 
a  rail  problem  In  the  face  of  the  wonderful  showing  the  rail  man- 
agements have  made.  Their  ■record  for  1937  shows  an  earning 
equivalent  to  3 '4  percent  on  all  outstanding  securities  figured  at 
par  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds.  This  is  nearly  6  percent  on 
listed  value  of  these  same  securities.  The  same  record  shows  that 
the  railroad  employees  for  that  year  transported  1.000  ton-miles  of 
revenue  freight  at  a  cost  of  $6.41,  as  compared  with  a  cost  of 
$10.78  back  in  1921.  The  record  shows  that  the  income  from  this 
freight  was  $9.33,  or  a  margaln  of  $2.92,  and  this  same  record 
shows  that  every  ton  of  all  the  railroads  were  handled  on  these 
average  figures.  It  sure  looks  like  the  railroad  employees  did  their 
Job  and  did  it  well.  This  railroad  showing  was  accomplished 
with  less  than  1,000.000  employees,  and  the  way  it  figures  out  is 
something  like  this:  17  trainmen  can  transport,  approximately, 
10.000  tons  of  freight  a  distance  of  150  miles  in  8  hours.  This 
looks  like  exceptional  performance,  compared  with  water  transport. 
where  it  requires  24  employees  and  24  hours  of  time  to  move  the 
same  amount  of  tonnage  the  same  distance.  But  now  look  how  it 
compares  with  transport  by  land  highway.  A  10-ton  truck  will 
do  well  to  make  300  mUes  In  8  hours,  and  two  drivers  are  neces- 
sary. That  means  that  300  trucks  and  600  drivers  can  start  off 
with  a  total  of  3.000  tons  and  make  a  distance  of  300  miles  In  8 
hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  only  3.000  tons  for  a  distance  of  150 
miles  with  300  drivers.  The  freight  cost  by  truck  is  no  higher  than 
the  freight  cost  by  rail,  while  the  freight  cost  by  water  is  only 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  rail  transport.  Anyone  who  starts  to  figure 
this  out  should  remember  that  the  cost  of  $6.41  per  1.000  ton- 
miles  Includes  the  salary  of  every  rail  employee,  whether  he  be 
section  hand  or  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  all  the  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress 
use  their  pencils  on  the  transportation  problem  and  keep  them- 
selves out  of  the  whirlpool  of  confusion  that  seems  to  permeate 
the  air.  On  the  basis  of  comparative  performance,  the  railroad  em- 
ployees seem  to  be  far  In  the  lead  over  other  types  of  transport. 
The  railroad  problem  Is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  tonnage  to  other 
types  of  transport,  and  the  Issue  must  be  faced  on  the  basis  that 
tlie  public  will  Insist  that  each  type  of  transport  renders  an  invalu- 
able service  that  must  not  be  throttled  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  sets  up  for  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  the  full  amount  of  money  the  engineers  can 
efficiently  use  during  their  next  fiscal  year,  which  they  say  is  $102.- 
975.800.  Of  this  amount,  we  In  the  Northwest  would  like  enough 
to  complete  the  upper  Mississippi  River  highway  so  that  it  will 
become  of  benefit  to  our  Northwest  at^riculture  and  Industry. 
There  is  no  economy  in  huge  governmental  Investments  that  are 
largely  tied  up  and  nonproductive  because  of  being  incomplete.  We 
must  complete  these  authorized  and  approved  projects,  and  I  ask 
end  urge  that  we  all  Join  hands  to  complete  the  Job.  Complete  a 
Job  that  is  far  advanced  toward  completion  and  thus  promptly  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  the  regions  of  the  country  where  these 
projects  are  exi>ected  to  bring  about  substantial  relief. 
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The  problem  was  given  careful,  intensive,  and  extensive 
study.  It  was  found  that  while,  of  course,  all  of  these  had 
forfeited  their  privilege  of  living  in  this  country  by  violat- 
ing our  law.  yet  in  only  a  few  cases  were  the  offenses 
serious  enough,  or  so  socially  significant  as  to  warrant  the 
provision  of  the  manifest  remedy.  But  in  those  few  cases 
the  offenses  were  both  serious  and  socially  significant.  So 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  as  to  those  few  of  such 
aliens  whose  conduct  had  placed  them  in  any  one  of  the 
four  worst  classes — white  slavers,  narcotic  venders,  anar- 
chsts  and  others  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  felons  whose  crimes  involved  moral 
turpitude,  not  as  to  their  own  entry  or  naturalization — the 
right  of  detention  necessarily  incident  to  the  right  of  de- 
portation should  be  broadened,  by  authorizing,  clearly,  de- 
tention until  deportation  should  have  become  feasible  or 
other  departure  arranged,  or  until  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
ujwn  sufBcient  evidence  of  good  cause,  should  order  the  re- 
lease of  any  one  of  them  temporarily  or  permanently,  with 
or  without  rescission  of  the  warrant  of  deportation. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  has  resulted  from  that 
conclusion.  It  was  introduced,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  after  hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
which  reported  it  favorably  to  the  full  committee,  the  full 
committee  reported  it  favorably.  The  Rules  Committee  held 
two  hearings  on  it,  and  on  last  Tuesday  the  House  voted  to 
adopt  the  rule  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  making  its 
consideration  in  order. 

Mr.   Speaker.   Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,   then   the   dis- 
tinguished senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  was  holding  a  conference  upon  one  occasion  and  he 
preached  upon  a  text  from  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
containing  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.    "God  did  not 
strike  Ananias   and  Sapphira   dead   for  lying,"   that   great 
preacher  said.     "God  does  not  strike  people  dead  for  lying. 
If  He  did.  where  would  I  be?"     A  titter  which  grew  into 
laughter  swept  that  vast  audience:   that  this  distinguished   | 
prelate  should  thus  involve  himself.     But  immediately  he 
continued.     "I  will  tell  you  where  I  would  be.     I  would  be   1 
standing  here  preaching  to  a  bunch  of  corpses."    [Laughter.]   : 
I  am  glad  that  God  does  not  strike  people  dead  for  Ij'ing.   I 
but  if  He  did,  some  of  the  statements  in  the  latest  edition  of 
this  Communist  organ  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  in  the 
flood  of  telegrams  and  letters  with  which  Members  have  been 
deluged  the  last  few  days,  would  have  made  the  business  of 
the  undertakers  boom  and  would  have  relieved  us  of  some 
of  the  responsibility  we  are  tr>'ing  to  discharge  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

This  telegram  is  one  of  hundreds  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  although  it  is  signed  with  Louisville.  Ky.,  written 
after  the  name  of  the  alleged  sender,  meaning,  of  course,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  sent  from  Louisville,  Ky.  Each  of  these 
telegrams  originating  here  in  Washington  in  the  master  mind 
who  sent  them  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  been 
sent  from  as  many  different  cities  as  there  were  telegrams. 
In  other  words,  though  every  one  of  them  originated  in  and 
was  sent  from  Washington,  the  false  impression  was  striven 
for  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  was  widespread  over  the 
Nation.  Members  of  Congress  do  not  claim  to  b3  the  most 
brilliant  citizens  of  cur  Republic,  but  they  are  not  as  stupid  as 
the  sender  of  these  telegrams  thought.  At  least  we  can  read 
"Washington,  D.  C,"  at  the  top  of  telegrams. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  bill  directly  or  indirectly 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  ccncenrraticn  camp,  nor  of 
a  detention  camp,  nor  of  a  stockade,  nor  of  any  additional 
places  of  confinement.  The  present  immigration  stations  and 
the  Federal  penitentiaries  are  not  only  amply  sufacient  for 
the  additional  detention  authorized  by  this  bill,  but  it  is  spe- 
cifically provided  in  section  3  that — 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  ar- 
range for  apppropriate  places  of  detention  in  established  institu- 
tions for  those  aliens  required  by  this  act  to  be  taken  into  custody 
and  confined. 

Any  Federal  Institution  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
a  detention  order  hereunder  shall  receive  the  alien  subject  to  such 
order   any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  notwithbtznding,  and 


shall  deem  any  appropriate  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sufflclent 
warrant  for  discharging  any  such  alien. 

The  appropriation  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  detained  aliens 
In  «uch  places  of  detention,  including  the  cost  of  the  removal  of 
such  aliens  thereto,  is  hereby  authorized. 

These  are  the  "vicious."  "awful."  "barbarous,"  "inhuman." 
"imdemocratlc."  and  "un-American"  provisions  which  oppo- 
nents claim  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Hitleresque  con- 
centration camps  and  .stockades.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
pending  bill  to  justify  any  such  interpretation.    This  propa- 
ganda merely  creates  a  bogeyman  in  an  attempt  to  frighten 
us.    The  language  is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it.    No  such 
interpretation  could  possibly  be  placed  upon  it.    Without 
proper  arrangements  being  made  in  advance  for  appropriate 
places  of  detention  in  established  institutions,  and  without 
specific  authorization  for  them  to  be  admitted  thereto  upon 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  aliens  to  be  confined 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  might  be  denied  admission  to 
Federal  penitentiaries.    Therefore,  the  bill  authorizes  and 
directs  such  arrangements  to  be  made  and  further  provides 
that  any  Federal  institution  designated  by  the  Secretary  in  a 
detention  order  hereunder  shall  receive  the  alien  subject  to 
such  order.    The  immigration  stations  being  already  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  ample  provi- 
sion therein  being  already  available,  no  specific  reference  to 
them  was  necessary.    Absolutely  no  new  or  other  places  of 
detention  could  possibly  be  established  or  utilized. 
Yet  these  preposterous  misrepresentations  flood  us  and  the 

press. 

Let  me  read  an  amusing  postcard  which  came  to  my  desk 
with  thousands  of  others.  It  is  directed  to  Congressman 
Heil  Hitler  Hobbs:  j 

As  to  your  Fascist  bill.  H.  R.  5643.  America  Is  going  to  remember 
you  very  well.  Mr.  Snobbs,  Wobs,  or  Chobs.  The  name  "Hobbs"  has 
the  stench  of  an  English  pigpen  about  It,  and  so  certainly  is  appro- 
priate. Mr.  Knobs.     Go  back  to  Hitler,  you  dirty  skimk. 

If  this  were  a  cussing  match  I  admit  that  I  would  be  out- 
classed. I  have  been  called  many  pet  names  since  this  fight 
began.  Among  a  host  of  other  complimentary  references,  I 
have  been  called  a  monkey,  a  wolf,' a  hog,  and  a  dirty  skunk- 
But  I  hold  no  grudge  against  this  nor  any  other  communistic 
sheet,  nor  against  the  equally  subversive  force  behind  these 
telegrams. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Democratic  member  of  our  committee,  com- 
plains that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  not  take  into 
consideration  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  that  letter  he  will  see 
that  it  was  written  after  the  bill  had  been  reported  to  the 
House.  But  had  that  letter  been  there,  that  committee,  com- 
posed of  25  lawyers,  would  not  have  been  very  apt  to  have 
followed  the  legal  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  not 
a  lawyer,  upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bill  unless  they  agreed  with  her,  which  they  did  not. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  law  is  sufficient.  Sufficient  for 
what?  Sufficient  to  permit  continuation  of  the  pollution  and 
poisoning  of  the  blood  stream  of  the  body  politic  of  this 
Naticn,    There  its  sufQciency  ends. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DicksteinI. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, complains  that  he  now  has  in  the  Rules  Committee  a 
bill,  which  is  being  held  up  there,  that  would  if  given  a  rule 
and  passed  by  the  House  permit  him  and  his  committee  to 
study  this  whole  problem.  In  God's  name,  what  have  you 
been  doing  all  these  years?  Why  can  you  not  study  it  now? 
You  evidence  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  an 
intimate  mastery  of  the  whole  problem  every  time  you  make 
one  of  your  many  speeches  on  this  subject  in  this  House. 
You  do  not  need  a  rule.  What  you  need  is  inclination. 
[Applause.] 

While  ycu  are  cussing  the  Rules  Committee  for  not  giv- 
ing you  authority  to  make  a  study,  we  are  doing  business  for 
God  and  for  this  country  in  the  pending  bill.     I  Applause.  1 

May  I  now  quote  from  the  minority  report  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IEmanukl  Ceixer],  in  which  it  is 
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said  that  only  850  would  be  taken  care  of  by  this  bill.  Well. 
12  men  whom  we  read  of  in  Holy  Writ  were  said  to  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  in  their  generation.  They  did 
so  by  preaching  a  gospel  to  which  we  have  sadly  become 
hardened.  In  that  same  Book  of  Books  we  read,  "Be  not 
deceived:  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners";  and 
again,  'Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people."  This  bill  is  in  accordance  with  those  Biblical 
injunctions.  It  seeks  to  make  this  land  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Even  if  this  bill  never  takes  "out  of  circula- 
tion" more  than  850  of  these  uninvited  guests  who  have  out- 
raged our  hospitality,  it  would  have  done  that  much  to  purify 
our  social  atmosphere.  Each  one  of  those  at  whom  this  bill 
is  aimed  is  a  breeder  of  discord,  a  purveyor  of  dissatisfaction, 
a  potential,  if  not  an  actual,  debaucher  of  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  this  bill  comes  up  for  final  pas- 
sage in  Child  Health  Week.  Children  all  over  this  country 
are  being  preyed  upon  by  peddlers  of  marijuana  cigarettes  and 
other  narcotics.  Some  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  are  being 
transformed  into  dope  fiends.  A  distinguished  gentleman 
from  a  neighboring  State  told  me  just  yesterday  that  he  knew 
of  one  alien  woman — a  fiend  incarnate — who  had  sent  into 
the  degraded  pollution  of  bawdy-house  life  over  a  hundred 
American  girls  in  his  State.  Yet  we  allow  such  people  to 
live  here  as  free  as  any  one  of  us,  even  though  they  be  aliens 
who  have  no  right  to  live  here  and  who  ply  their  iniquitous 
trade  in  open  defiance  of  our  law.  The  perpetuation  of  such 
outrageous  travesties  upon  justice  is  what  you  opponents  of 
this  bill  are  pleading  for.  whether  you  know  it  or  not. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  signed  by  the  general 
coimsel  of  the  C.  L  O..  Mr.  Lee  Pressman?  I  wUl  not  take 
time  to  read  it  because  all  of  you  received  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  read  it,  as  I  did.    He  states: 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  detention  of  any  alien  who  has 
been  "ordered  deported,  but  who.  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  1.^ 
unable  to  secTore  a  passport  from  the  government  of  his  native 
country. 

That  Is  not  what  men  of  long  experience  in  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  tell  me.  They  say  that  9  out  of  10  of  the  aliens 
covered  by  my  bill  remain  here  as  a  result  of  slipping  a  bribe 
to  one  of  their  local  consular  agents,  or  by  collusion  with  their 
home  governments.  They  remain  here,  mark  you,  in  spite 
of  a  solemn  warrant  of  deportation,  duly  made  in  conformity 
with  our  law,  by  our  duly  constituted  immigration  authorities, 
after  full  and  fair  hearings,  in  which  they  had  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to 
disprove  by  any  evidence  they  could  adduce  the  charges 
against  them.  The  important  ones,  who  have  qualifiec^as 
efBcient  propagandists  for  the  overthrow  by  force  and  vio- 
lence of  our  Government  and  for  the  establishment  of  some 
communistic  or  anarchistic  heaven  en  earth,  have  made 
themselves  so  valuable  to  "red"  Russia,  for  instance,  that 
Russia  will  not  receive  them  back  but  wishes  to  keep  them 
here  on  the  job.  The  unimportant  ones — the  small  fry — 
have  to  go  down  and  slip  a  hundred-dollar  bill  to  some  local 
consular  agent  of  their  foreign  government  and  say; 

"Now.  remember,  this  is  not  a  bribe.  I  have  been  trying  ever 
since  Christmas  to  think  of  something  nice  to  buy  for  you,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  decide.  Here  is  something  I  want  you 
to  take  and  use  just  as  you  see  fit.  There  is  just  one  thing  I 
want  you  to  remember,  and  that  is  I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  Italy" — or  to  whatever  may  be  his  homeland.  That  is  why 
most  of  them  are  here,  so  the  experts  tell  me.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  one  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own  is  unable 
to  secure  a  passport  from  the  government  of  his  native  coun- 
try. I  grant  that.  But  may  I  inquire  how  Uncle  Sam  is  to 
blame  for  that?  Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue being  compelled  to  suffer  from  their  presence,  merely 
because  they  cannot  secure  passports?  And  note  this  well: 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  requires  the  detention  of 
any  alien  until  passport  for  him  can  be  secured.  The  bill 
reads: 

That  any  alien  In  any  of  the  classes  Indicated  In  section  2  of  this 
met.  who  has  been  or  may  he-eafter  be  ca-dered  deported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  whose  deportation  or  departure  frcHU  the 
United  States  otherwise  is  not  eSectxiated  within  90  days  after  the 


date  the  warrant  of  deportatior 


taining    from    some    foreign 


It  is  inconceivable  that  manj 


oate  me  warruut  ui  ut^/^^»  va >-.«»-  shall  nave  j_*'-,_»j„_   _„ 

taken  into  custody  and  transpo  ted  to  such  place  of  detention  as 
Say  be  designated' by  the  Secrel  ary  of  Labor  and  there^  °'l%!^^^ 
■'  •--    hereafter  designated  by  the  Secre- 

tary oi  i^Dor.  cuxixx^.^  ^^^^  Qot  at  hard  labor.  xinUl  such  time 
as  deportation  shall  have  become  feasible,  or  departure  from  the 
United  States  otherwise  shall  h  ive  become  arranged  or  unttl  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  sufflc  ent  evidence  of  good  cause,  shall 
order  the  release  of  such  aUen.  t-  mporarily  or  permanently,  on  such 

•      —    ar  without  rescinding  the  warrant 


by  which  any  alien  covered  by 


bond  as  may  be  required,  with 
of  deportation. 

There  are  three  other  way^    . 
this  bill  may  be  released  f roi  i  the  detention  required:  First, 
by  shipping  as  a  seaman  on  some  vessel  bound  for  a  foreign 
shore,  without  passport  or  ether  authority;   second,  by  ob- 


govemment    a    visitor's    visa; 


third,  by  obtaining  from  som  j  foreign  government  any  other 
form  of  travel  document  wh  m  passport  is  not  forthcoming. 


aliens  will  find  it  impossible  to 


arrange  for  their  departure  f  -om  the  United  States  hi  one  of 
these  four  ways.  By  makind  departure  arrangements  of  any 
kind,  any  alien  detained  un  ler  this  bUl  can  escape  further 

detention. 

Mr.  Pressman  continues: 

The  result  would  be  that  su:h  Individuals  would  be  placed  to 
concentration  camps  for  the  rei  t  of  their  lives. 

This  statement  is  so  prep<  isterously  false  as  to  require  no 
answer.  It  is  only  necessar  r  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
pro\asion  anyv;here  in  the  b  11  for  confinement  of  anyone  in 
a  concentration  camp.  In  f  ict,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
anyone  could  be  so  confined  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Wlaile  it  is  conceivable  that  here  might  be  an  alien  confined 
for  a  considerable  length  of  ime,  and  possibly  for  life,  in  an 
immigration  station  or  a  F(  deral  penitentiary,  by  virtue  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  yet  t  is  such  a  remote  possibility  as 
to  be  negligible.  No  alien  ca  i  be  detained  longer  than  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  some  :ind  of  departure  arrangements. 
Quoting  further  from  Mr.  E»i-essman's  letter: 
This  procedure  Is  a  violatioi  i  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Jtistice  and  in  contravention  of  our  constitutional  guaranties. 

What  fundamental  princ  pies  of  justice  does  it  \'iolate? 
Every  one  of  the  aliens  who  will  be  dealt  with  came  here 
iminvited  and  forfeited  his  ight  to  remain  here,  as  in  each 
case  will  have  been  adjudg  id  by  our  own  immigration  au- 
thorities, in  accordance  wi  h  our  law,  before  this  act  can 
touch  him.  It  is  a  univers  ally  recognized  principle  of  law 
that  no  alien  has  any  right  to  bve  in  this  country  except  by 
complying  with  our  laws.  In  contravention  of  our  consti- 
tutional guaranties."  Whase  constitutional  guaranties? 
The  Constitution  of  the  Uni  ed  States  and  the  rights  therein 
assured  are  for  the  benefit  (if  citizens,  not  aliens.  It  is  true 
that  in  criminal  cases  due  p  ocess  of  law  is  required  even  for 
aliens.  But  deportation  is  lot  a  criminal  proceeding.  This 
is  pointed  out  by  the  gentlen  lan  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  ] 
in  his  minority  report  on  thi  >  bill.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedl;  so  (held.  So  no  alien,  much  less 
cne  of  the  four  worst  classes  of  them,  can  complain  that  we  do 
not  accord  him  in  this  civil  iroceeding  the  rights  reserved  for 
citizens.  No  alien  has  the  "  ight"  to  be  or  remain  here,  much 
less  these. 

These  fulminations  of  Mr  Pressman  are  on  a  par  with  the 
statements  of  these  other  §  entjemen  who  have  been  prating 
about  the  guaranties  of  t  le  fifth,  sixth,  and  fourteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constiti  ition  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  stressed  in  the  minor  ty  report.  Their  plea  for  due 
process  of  law  for  aliens  in  a  civil  case  is,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, pointless.  The  Suprei  ne  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
made  this  clear  in  any  ni  unber  of  its  decisioris.  But  via 
habeas  corpus  they  achiei  e  practically  the  same  result — 
judicial  review — as  citizens  jet  by  the  same  means. 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  'ressman's  letter  which  is  as  true 
as  gospel.  He  intimates  thz  t  this  bill  is  one  of  those  designed 
to  intimidate  and  threaten  "workers."  Yes;  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  intimidate  and  th  eaten  workers.  Workers,  as  busy 
as  bees,  engaged  in  smug?  ling  dope  and  selling  it;  selling 
Innocent  girls  into  white  slavery  and  exacting  a  "cut"  out 
of  the  wage  of  shame;  cor  imitting  felonies  involving  moral 
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turpitude;  and  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
by  force  and  violence.  They  are  workers,  all  right.  And  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  intimidating  them  and  all 
their  "buddies."  Pass  this  bill  and  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  as  free  and  profitable  a  place  for  the  white-slave 
procurer,  the  pimp,  the  peddlers  of  dope,  the  anarchists,  and 
the  felons  whose  crimes  involve  moral  turpitude.  [Applause.] 
They  and  their  ilk  and  their  sponsors  are  the  very  ones  I  am 
shooting  at  and  talking  about. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  made  a  state- 
ment today,  hedging  a  little  bit  on  the  statement  he  made  in 
his  former  speech  opposing  the  rule  which  the  House  voted  for 
this  bill.  Today  he  said  the  State  Department  would,  be- 
yond the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.    But  the  other  day  he  said: 

I  have  been  In  touch  with  the  State  Department.  They  have  in- 
dicated they  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  the  question  In  the 
way  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  California — namely,  by  treaty 
arrangement — and  for  some  time  past  they  have  been  endeavoring 
to  work  out  a  situation  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  They  feel  that 
this  method  of  attacking  the  problem  is  an  erroneous  method. 

I  did  not  know  anyone  to  whom  I  might  appeal  in  the  State 
Department  who  had  more  authority  to  speak  for  it  than  its 
head,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  He 
read  to  me  the  only  letter  the  State  Department  had  written 
on  the  subject.  It  had  never  been  signed  and  had  never  been 
dispatched ;  yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said  they  have 
written  a  strong  letter  opposing  my  bill.  Mr.  Hull  read  the 
letter  to  me.  The  letter  did  not  corroborate  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  it  had  not  gone  out  when 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  made  that  statement.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  gentleman  has  been  talking  in  the 
State  Department,  but  I  give  you  my  authority. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]  and  several 
others  would  have  you  believe  that  the  violation  of  the  prohi- 
bition law  when  the  old  Volstead  Act  was  in  effect  could  bring 
an  alien  within  the  purview  of  this  bill.  They  cry  out  against 
the  inequity  of  detaining  an  alien  who  has  been  ordered  de- 
ported pending  departure  arrangements  when  his  only  crime 
has  been  to  have  in  his  possession  a  bottle  of  beer.  My  answer 
is:  First,  this  act  stipulates  specifically  that  the  only  criminal 
cITenses  covered  are  those  denominated  in  our  deportation 
Statutes  as  "crimes."  The  possession  of  a  botile  of  beer— or 
any  other  intoxicating  liquor— has  never  been  a  crime.  It  has 
always  been  a  misdemeanor  under  all  State  and  Federal  prohi- 
bition laws.  Second,  but  it  is  not  even  "crime"  which  warrants 
deportation.  It  is  only  those  crimes  which  involve  moral 
turpitude.  And  in  my  bill  I  specifically  exclude  even  those 
crimes  involving  moral  turpitude  which  are  connected  with 
the  entry  or  naturalization  of  the  alien.  Moral  turpitude  is 
defined  in  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  as  follows: 

The  quality  of  a  crime  involving  grave  infringement  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  as  distinguished  from  statutory  mala 
prohibita. 

Moral  turpitude  is  defined  in  Forty-sixth  Federal  Reports, 
second  edition,  page  755,  as  "an  act  of  baseness,  vileness.  or 
depravity";   and  in  Thirty-fourth  Federal  Reports,  second 
edition. -page  920,  as  "shamefully  immoral."    These  defini- 
tions give  us  the  true  meaning  of  moral  turpitude.    Mere 
violation  of  the  prohibition  law  is  not  such  an  offense.    It 
has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  courts  not  to  be  a  crime  at 
all,  much  less  one  involving   moral  turpitude.     There   are 
court  decisions  which  hold  that  certain  violations  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  involve  moral  turpitude,  but  mere  illegal  posses- 
sion of  liquor  is  not  one  of  those.    Third,  there  never  has  been 
In  the  history  of  this  Government  a  single  alien  deported  on 
the  groimd  that  he  has  violated  the  prohibition  law.    There 
Is  one  case and  only  one — which  comes  anywhere  near  sup- 
porting this  contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  pending  bill. 
That  is  the  case  of  Rousseau  against  Weedin.  reported  in 
Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Federal  Reports  at  page 
565.    In  that  case  a  man  who  ran  a  house  of  ill  fame  in 
which  he  sold  liquor  Ulegally,  as  a  business,  was  con\acted 
under  a  Washington  State  statute  as  being  a  "jointist";  that 
Is,  a  man  who  ran  a  "joint."    The  court  said  that  because 
tlie  "joint"  he  ran  was  of  ill  repute  and  was  being  nm  for 


the  open  sale  of  liquor  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that  State 
he  could  be  d3ported.  [Applause.]  That  is  the  only  case  in 
cur  Nation's  history  giving  any  semblance  of  support  to  the 
fear  averred  by  the  opposition,  and  it  was  not  a  mere  case 
of  possessing  liquor  unlawfully,  such  as  they  hypothesize. 
Therefore,  as  there  is  no  case  in  the  past  wherein  any  aUen 
has  been  ordered  deported  for  violating  the  prohibition  law 
to  be  resurrected,  as  there  is  no  such  case  pending,  and  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  possibility  of  one  in  the  future,  their 
alleged  fears  on  this  score  are  absolutely  groundless. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York   IMr.  MarcantcnioI   Is 
alarmed  by  the  fear  that  the  right  of  review  provided  in  this 
bill  is  insufficient.    May  I  remind  the  gentleman  that  before 
any  alien  may  be  ordered  deported  an  affidavit  must  be  made 
charging  him  with  a  deportable  offense?    This  is  reviewed  by 
the  immigration  authorities  and  if  deemed  suflBcient  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  is  issued  and  the  deportation  proceedings  then 
begin.     Deportation  proceedings  include  a  hearing  before  an 
immigration  commissioner  who  hears  the  evidence  both  for 
and  against  the  defendant.    At  this  hearing  the  defendant 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.    After  the  com- 
missioner makes  his  findings  and  reports  that  the  evidence 
warrants  the  deportation  of  the  aUen,  his  report  together 
with  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based  is  transmitted  to  a 
board  of  review  here  in  Washington,  composed  of  seasoned 
veterans  of  the  Immigration  Service.    They  review  the  find- 
ings and  the  evidence  and  either  affirm  or  send  the  case  back 
for  further  hearing.    Finally,  after  the  proceedings  have  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  review,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  takes 
the  record,  goes  over  it  carefully,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commissioner,  as  affirmed  by  the  board  of  review, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence,  a  warrant  of 
deportation  is  issued. 

Prom  beginning  to  end  of  these  proceedings  any  alien  has 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  proceedings,  or  of  his  detention  by 
virtue  thereof.    He  may  then,  if  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  be  adverse,  appeal  to  the  circuit  cotirt  of  appeals,  and  if 
not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  that  court,  may  apply  for 
the  writ  of  certiorari  which,  if  granted,  will  entitle  him  to  a 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    Take  the 
case  of  Joe  Strecker,  for  illustration.    After  due  hearing  be- 
fore the  immigration  commissioner,  the  commissioner's  re- 
port and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  based  were  sent  up 
to  the  board  of  review.    The  board  of  review  did  not  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  warrant  the  afBrmance  of  the 
commissioner's  report  recommending  the  deportation.     So 
the  board  of  review  ordered  the  case  sent  back  to  the  com- 
missioner for  further  hearing.     Another  hearing  was  had. 
further  evidence  adduced,  both  pro  and  con,  and  the  com- 
missioner again  recommended  his  deportation.   A  second  time 
the  case  came  to  the  board  of  review.    This  time  the  board 
affirmed  the  decision   or  recommendation   of  the  commis- 
sioner.   The  Secretary  or,  in  that  case,  one  of  her  assistants, 
duly  authorized  by  law.  reviewed  the  record  and  in  due  course 
issued  the  warrant  of  deportation.    Two  years  ensued,  during 
which  the  immigration  authorities  and  the  State  Department 
sought  a  passport  from  the  Government  of  Poland  which 
would  permit  the  deportation  of  Joe  Strecker  to  be  effectu- 
ated.    Finally  the  passport  was  forthcoming.     Then   Joe 
Strecker  appealed  to  the  United  States   district  court  in 
Arkansas — the  State  in  which  he  lived — for  a  writ  of  habeas 

corpus. 

After  due  hearing  the  United  States  district  judge  denied 
Strecker's  petition  for  freedom  and  remanded  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  immigration  authorities  for  deportation.  Strecker 
then  went  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  surrendered  himself  to  the 
immigration  authorities,  but  immediately  sued  out  a  second 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  United  States 
district  court  there.  Again  there  was  a  hearing  and  Judge 
Borah  rendered  the  same  judgment  which  the  Arkansas  dis- 
trict judge  had  handed  down.  Strecker  took  an  appeal  from 
this  decision  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
That  court  reversed  the  case  and  remanded  the  same  to  Judge 
Borah's  court  for  further  proceedings,  a  trial  de  novo.    The 
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United  States  certioraried  the  case  to  the  United  States  Su- 
pren^  Court.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  passed  upon 
the  case  a  few  weeks  ago  and  Strecker  is  a  free  man.  The 
same  rights  which  were  exercised  by  Joe  Strecker  are  open, 
free,  and  available  to  every  alien  who  may  become  involved  in 
deportation  proceedings.  The  pending  bill  does  not  take 
away  any  right  whatsoever  of  the  kind  to  which  Joe  Strecker 
resorted.  Every  alien  has  them  and  will  continue  to  have 
them.  The  pending  bill  deals  only  with  those  aliens  as  to 
whom  the  warrant  of  deportation  may  have  become  final. 

As  to  such  aliens  this  bill  has  no  effect  whatsoever,  unless 
depwrtation  cannot  be  effected  within  90  days  after  the  order 
of  deportation  becomes  final.  Then,  after  our  duly  consti- 
tuted authorities,  administering  the  law  we  wrote,  have 
solemnly  adjudged  that  they  are  unfit  to  live  here  and  should 
be  deported,  and  that  order  has  stood  the  test  of  the  courts 
if  the  alien  sees  fit  to  invoke  their  ruling,  and  only  if  the 
government  of  the  alien's  homeland  shall  have  failed  or  re- 
fused to  grant  him  permission  to  come  back  home — or  for 
any  other  reason  the  order  of  deportation  cannot  be  effect- 
uated— then  and  not  until  then  does  this  bill  come  into  ac- 
tion. It  simply  provides  that  under  these  circumstances  our 
law  and  our  sovereign  right  to  deport  the  four  worst  classes 
of  such  aliens  may  not  be  longer  set  at  naught  by  foreign 
governments.  It  requires  that  such  aliens  of  the  four  worst 
classes  shall  be  taken  into  custody  and  confined,  though  not 
at  hard  labor,  pending  departure  arrangements  or  passport. 
If  and  when  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been 
Issued  for  this  further  detention  in  aid  of  deportation,  this 
bill  gives  every  alien  subject  to  such  an  order  the  right  of 
petition  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  with  or  without  re- 
sort to  the  petition  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  is  enlarged  so  that 
they  may  hear  and  determine  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  detention  of  any  such  alien. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  at  all  times  prior  to  the 
final  order  of  deportation  every  alien  has  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  unsuspended,  the  right  of  appeal  from  an  adverse 
ruLng,  and  the  same  right,  substantially,  after  the  order  of 
detention  under  this  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  Lai  To  Hong  v.  Ebey  (25  Fed.  (2d)  714)  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  declared  the  law 
to  be: 

This  [deportation)  statute  Is  Talld  though  It  provides  an  ad- 
ministrative Instead  of  a  Judicial  bearing,  an  alien  remaining 
unlawfully  In  this  country  having  no  right  to  a  hearing  unless  it 
be  accorded  him  by  Congress;  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  being 
criticized  for  an  alleged  failure  of  this  bill  to  respect  wholly  the 
rights  of  aliens,  we  might  be  subject  to  criticism  for  extreme  liber- 
ality in  that  regard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  G.ivaganI  seems  to  be 
worried  by  the  fear  that  this  law  would  be  an  ex  post  facto 
law  within  the  condemnation  of  our  Constitution.  The  con- 
stitutional inhibition  against  the  passage  of  ex  post  facto  laws 
cannot  possibly  have  any  application  whatsoever  insofar  as 
this  bill  is  concerned.  What  does  the  guaranty  against  ex 
post  facto  laws  mean?  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more:  If  I 
commit  an  act  against  which  there  is  no  law  at  the  time  of 
commission,  no  law  thereafter  passed  can  make  that  act 
punishable. 

In  other  words,  if  the  act  I  did  was  not  a  violation  of  law 
at  the  time  I  did  it.  no  subsequent  legislation  can  make  me 
suffer  the  pains  of  law  for  that  act.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
so  held  many  times.  This  bill  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  said  to  be  ex  post  facto.  In  fact,  it  imposes 
no  punishment  whatsoever.  It  merely  seeks  to  aid  our  own 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  deportation  and  to 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  these  worst  aliens  to  aid  in  that 
laudable  undertaking.  Now  that  we  have.  I  hope,  disposed  of 
some  of  the  argximents  and  fears  which  may  have  been  con- 
fusing, and  having  cleared  ship  for  action,  let  us  look  at  the 
pending  bill. 

Who  are  these  that  opponents  of  this  bill  would  keep  here 
in  freedom,  though  Congress  and  its  administrative  agents 
have  said  must  go  hence?    This  bill  only  applies  to  the  four 


worst  classes  of  aliens  condemne  i  to  banishment  by  the  law 
of  this  land: 

First.  Those  aliens  who  are  anirchists;  or  who  advise,  ad- 
vocate, or  teach,  or  who  are  mrmbers  of  or  affiliated  with 
any  organization  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or 
teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  all  forms  of  law;  or  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  vuilJ  .wf ul  assaulting  or  killing  of 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  Gove  -nment  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  organized  government  because  of  their  official 
character;  or  the  imlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of 
property,  or  sabotage. 

Second.  Convicted  criminals  w  lo  have  committed  felonies 
involving  moral  turpitude  not  aa  to  their  own  entry  or  nat-^ 
uralization. 

Third.  White-slave  procurers,  proprietors,  protectors,  and 
pimps. 

Fourth.  Narcotic  smugglers  an<   peddlers. 

There  may  be  many  other  ali  !ns  who  should  be  included 
within  the  operation  of  this  bill,  But  surely  we  should  not 
longer  tolerate  the  presence  her(  ,  in  the  freedom  which  you 
and  I  enjoy,  of  any  alien  who  (omes  by  reason  of  his  own 
conduct  into  any  one  of  the  four  classifications  just  enumer- 
ated. Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity for  separating  these  worst  aliens  from  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  But  one  illustration  of  the  need  for  this  bill  is  so 
recent  and  so  pointed  as  to  suffi  :e.  For  the  past  few  weeks 
the  daily  papers  have  carried  ii  i  almost  every  issue  stories 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  poLsdn  murder  ring  of  Philadel- 
phia. One  member  of  that  ring,  I  believe,  has  admitted  that 
he,  personally,  has  had  part  in  the  lethal  poisoning  of  21 
persons.  The  same  man  was  qu  3ted  as  saying  that  he  knew 
of  more  than  a  hundred  other  a  ses  in  which  other  members 
of  the  ring  had  murdered  their  victims  by  poison.  At  least 
one  member  of  this  ring  and  prabably  others  is  now  in  the 
toils  of  deportation  proceedings.  Cesare  Valenti  is  his  name. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Hon.  Jami  's  L.  Houghteling,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  giving  iie  the  facts  about  Valenti. 
He  says: 

UNrnm  States  Depai  tment  of  Labor, 

Immigration  ane  Naturalization  Service, 

WasMngton,  May  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Sam  Hobbs,  M.  C, 

Houie  of  Representatives.  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Hobss  :  In  c  omplianoe  with  your  telephonic 
request,  the  following  facts  are  sub  nitted  In  reference  to  the  case 
of  Cesare  Valenti: 

The  above-named  aUen.  who  is  a  latlve  and  citizen  of  Italy,  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  p<  rmanent  residence  on  AprU  14, 
1909,  and  has  resided  in  this  coxuitr  r  continuously  since  that  time. 
The  case  was  first  brought  to  the  att  sntion  of  this  Service  in  August 
1933  by  his  divorced  wife,  at  which  time  she  submitted  a  certified 
copy  of  his  criminal  record  in  Italy  ]  rior  to  his  embarkation  for  the 
United  States. 

It  appears  that  he  was  In  conitant  conflict  with  the  police 
authorities  in  Italy  from  1896  to  II  08.  In  1903  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  7  months  after  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  In  t  he  same  year  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  3  months  26  days  after  convic- 
tion on  a  charge  of  "threatening  with  arms."  In  1904  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  3  years  5  months 
20  days  for  "theft  and  wounds,"  an<  in  1908  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  3  months  5  days  after  convl  ;tlon  on  the  charge  of  "threats 
with  arms." 

It  fiu-ther  appears  from  our  records  that  In  December  1918,  In 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Delaware.  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Valenti  was  indicted  an  a  charge  of  murder,  volun- 
tary and  Involuntary  manslaughter.  On  December  5,  1918.  he  was 
reported  to  be  a  fugitive  from  Justic  e,  but  on  March  26.  1919,  upon 
his  plea  of  guilty  to  second-degree  murder,  he  was  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  a  period  of  15  years.  He  was  not 
deportable  for  this  conviction  becaui  e  the  crime  was  not  committed 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  hi«  entry,  which,  aa  above  stated, 
occurred  on  AprU  14,  1909. 

On  July  31.  1933,  a  warrant  Issued  for  his  arrest  in  deportation 
proceedings  on  the  groimd  that  he  )k  in  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,] in  that  he  has  been  convicted 
of  or  admits  having  committed  a  felony  cm:  other  crime  or  misde- 


meanor involving  moral  turpitude 


irior  to  entry  Into  the  United 


States;  to  wit,  theft,  assault  and  I  attery,  threatening  with  arms. 


theft   and   wounds,   threats   with 
After  the  Issuance  of  the  warrant  ol 
untU  Jantiary  24.  1939,  when  he  wai 


4rms,  and  wanton  destruction, 
arrest  he  could  not  be  located 
arrested  by  the  New  York  City 


poUce  on  a  charge  of  felonious  asss  ult.    He  was  convicted  on  this 
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charge,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  was  taken  Into  cus- 
tody by  Immigration  officers  attached  to  the  PhUadelphia  office  on 
April  30,  1939,  and  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  for  a  hearing  In  de- 
portation proceedings.  He  is  now  in  custody  of  the  police  officials 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  has  Just  been  reported  that  he  has  confessed 
to  beingimplicatcdinthe  wholesale  arsenic  poison  murders,  for  which 
14  others  have  been  arrested  by  the  Philadelphia  police.  We  under- 
stand that  Valenti  has  not  yet  been  indicted,  but  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  occur  most  any  day.  The  deportation  proceedings  are 
bemg  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  outcome  of  the  criminal  prose- 
cution Tlie  immigration  officers  in  the  Philadelphia  station  are  in 
constant  contact  with  the  police  officials  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  any  of  the  other  persons 
who  have  been  arrested  in  connection  with  the  wholesale  arsenic 
poison  murders  might  be  subject  to  deportation.  Thus  far  Valenti 
is  the  only  one  of  the  nvunber  who  has  been  found  subject  to  de- 
portation. In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
is  one  other  case  where  deportation  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted and  wherein  the  alien  concerned  Is  suspected  of  being  in- 
volved in  the  arsenic  murders.  Nothing  has  yet  been  definitely 
determined  as  to  this  case,  however. 
Cordially  yours, 

James  L.  Houghteling,  Commisswner. 

P  S— I  think  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  received  from  the  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia  commend- 
ing the  work  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Valenti  case. 


[Enclosure] 

District  Attorney's  Otficb, 

PhUadelphia.  May  1,  1939. 
In  re  Cesare  Valenti  and  the  arsenic  ring  in  PhUadelphia. 

Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam  Perkins.  I  want  to  extend  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  the  valued  assistance  which  your  Department  rendered  my  office 
In  the  investigation  of  the  arsenic  murder  ring  in  Philadelphia. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance  which  Mr. 
James  L  Hughes,  district  director  of  the  Gloucester  immigration 
division  rendered  me  in  the  transfer  of  Cesare  Valenti  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  also  want  to  recommend  Inspector 
Schiavo  in  the  assistance  which  he  and  the  Gloucester  officials 
rendered  the  office  in  the  case  of  Herman  PetriUo,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  with  the  recommendation 

With  the  feeling  that  your  Department  wUl  continue  Its  fine 
cooperation  with   our  office,  and  thanking  you  for   your  Depart- 
ment's valued  assistance,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  F.  Kellet,  Dtstnct  Attorney. 

Some  of  you  may  not  agree  with  me,  or  with  the  law  of 
this  land,  or  with  the  determinaUon  of  our  duly  constituted 
authorities  that  such  deportable  aliens  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  live  here  in  freedom,  merely  because  of  the  pre- 
tense that  they  cannot  make  departure  arrangements  of 
some  kind.  But  I  say  to  you  that  men  like  Cesare  Valenti 
have  never  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  life  of 
America.  They  have  frequently  taken  lives  which  would. 
And  if  the  deportation  proceedings  now  pending  against  him 
result  in  a  final  order  of  deportation,  and  if  arrangements 
cannot  be  made  for  him  to  return  somehow  to  his  native 
Italy  then  I  reiterate  and  insist  that  some  such  measure  as 
the  pending  one  should  require  that  he  be  separated  from 
the  free  life  of  America,  even  though  it  means  detention  for 
life.    Keep  them  here,  if  you  wish,  but  I  do  not.    lApplause.l 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  is:  Why  are  they 
here?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  our  laws  have  been  set 
at  naught.  Our  sovereign  powers  have  failed.  In  some  in- 
stances that  failure  has  been  due  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
foreign  governments;  but  in  the  main,  they  act  with  solemn 
assurance  in  vetoing  our  right  of  deportation.  They  seem 
to  know  what  they  want,  and  how  to  get  it.  CoUusion  and 
bribery  undoubtedly  play  their  part  in  forcing  us  to  retain 
these  undesirables.  But  if  none  of  these  thtogs  be  true,  then 
the  only  alternative  answer  is  that  they  are  so  bad  nobody 
wants  them,  but  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 

The  next  question  is.  What  would  this  bill  do?  It  would 
simply  detain  until  the  aliens  themselves  or  their  families 
or  friends  see  fit  to  arrange  for  them  to  go  home. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is,  merely,  to  extend  section  20  of 
the  act  of  February  5.  1917,  to  cover  cases,  not  then  antici- 
pated, in  which  the  deportees  are  so  bad  that  no  country 
will  suffer  their  reentrance. 

In  such  cases  the  beneficent  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
Is,  that  they  are  to  be  made  "parlor  boarders"  of  Uncle  Sam 


until  they  can  persuade  their  homefolk  to  let  them  come 
back  home.  Thereupon  they  get  a  free  trip  back  home,  at 
our  expense,  and  are  as  free  as  they  ever  were. 

This  may  be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  would  place 
an  unwarranted  burden  on  Uncle  Sam,  and  be  too  kindly 
treatment  of  the  worst  alien  enemies  who  have  outraged  our 
hospitality  and  bitten  the  generous  hand  that  fed  them; 
but  it  cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  harsh,  much  less  cruel. 

This  detention  is  in  no  sense  penal.  No  punishment  what- 
ever is  inflicted  or  provided.  Hard  labor  is  expressly  in- 
hibited. Many  a  good  citizen  would  welcome  an  exchange^of 
lots  with  one  of  these  alien  enemy  hand  biters  who  Win  get 
three  good  square  meals  a  day  and  a  kindly,  comfortable 
home  as  long  as  he  wishes.  -  ».*• 

The  "sob  sisters,"  who  have  joined  the  "reds"  in  fighting 
this  bill,  simply  fail  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  our 
sovereign  right  of  deportation.  Deportation  means  more  than 
the  making  of  an  ineffectual  order.  It  means  banishment — 
the  removal  of  the  deportee  from  the  free  life  of  America. 
Until  we  banish  and  remove  these  poisonous  alien  ele- 
ments from  circulation  in  the  bloodstream  of  our  body  politic 
we  are  but  a  laughing  stock— our  national  sovereignty,  in 
this  regard,  but  a  joke.  I 

As  long  as  we  acquiesce  in  the  shameful  thwarting  of  our 
right  of  deportation,  while  every  Nation  that  may  wish 
thumbs  her  nose  at  us.  and.  by  refusing  to  take  back  her 
poisonous  dregs,  converts  them  into  free  residents  of  our 
homeland,  our  laws  are  set  at  naught — our  solemn  adjudi- 
cations are  as  vain  as  the  hand-washing  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
What  does  the  word  "deportation"  mean?  Of  course,  it 
comes  from  the  Latin  "deportare."  De— from;  portare— to 
carry  or  transport.  The  new  Century  Dictionary  defines  it 
in  these  terms:  | 

To  carry  away,  transport,  banish,  to  carry  off,  remov«,  especially: 
transportation  from  a  country  by  way  of  banishment  or  expulsion. 

It  means  nothing  less  than  banishment,  and  we  must  see  to 
it  that  our  Nation's  deportation  orders  resume  that  outmoded  , 
connotation.  Every  free  and  independent  nation  has  the 
right  of  deportation,  indisputably.  Yet  in  460  cases  last  year 
other  nations  prevented  us  from  exerciilng  that  sovereign 
right.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  This  bill  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  answer  that  question.    Let  us  pass  it. 

[Applause.] 

coNSTnrrnoNALiTT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
held  that  the  right  to  exclude  or  to  expel  aliens  is  an  toherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  every  sovereign  and  independent 
nation.  As  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  the  Umted 
States  of  America  has  that  right,  indisputably.    | 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  F\aier,  writing  for  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Turner  v.  WiUiams  (194  U.  S. 
279,  289)  says: 

Repeated  decisions  of  this  Court  have  determined  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  exclude  aliens  from  the  United  States:  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  they  may  come  In.  to 
establish  regulations  for  sending  out  of  the  country  such  aliens 
as  have  entered  in  violation  of  law,  and  to  commit  the  enforcement 
of  such  conditions  and  regulations  to  executive  officers:  that  the 
deportation  of  an  alien  who  is  foxmd  to  be  here  in  violation  of 
lawte  not  a  deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  securing  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  have  no  application. 

Citing  a  number  of  supporting  cases:  Cfiae  Chan  Ping  v. 
United  States,  130  U.  S.  581;  Nishimura  Ekiu  v.  United  States, 
142  U  S  651:  Fmg  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698; 
Lem  Moon  Sing  v.  United  States.  158  U.  S.  538;  Wong  Wing  v. 
United  States,  163  U.  S.  228;  Fok  Yung  Yo  v.  United  States. 
185  U  S.  296;  Japanese  Immigrant  case.  189  U.  S.  86;  Chin 
Bak  Kan  v.  United  States,  186  U.  S.  193;  United  States  v. 
Sing  Tuck,  194  U.  S.  161.  ■ 

Further  quoting  from  the  same  opinion:  \ 

Detention  or  temporary  confinement  as  part  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  exclusion  or  expulsion  was  held  valid,  but 
so  much  of  the  act  of  1892  as  provided  for  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  without  a  Judicial  toial  was  lield  to  »>e  unconstitutional 
(idem,  p.  291) . 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
the  case  of  F(mg  You  Ting  v.  U.  S.  (149  U.  S.  698.  705)  further 
establishes  the  general  proposition: 

In  the  recent  case  of  Sishimura  Ekiu  v.  V.  S.  (142  U.  8.  651,  659), 
the  Court.  In  sustaining  the  action  of  the  executive  department, 
putting  in  force  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens,  said: 
"It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law  that  every  sovereign 
nation  has  the  power,  as  Inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essential  to 
self-preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its 
dominions,  or  to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  prescribe."  In  the  United  States  this 
power  is  vested  In  the  National  Government,  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution has  committed  the  entire  control  of  international  relations. 
In  f>eace  as  well  as  in  war. 

Quoting  from  the  Chae  Chan  Ping  case,  the  opinion  in  the 
Pong  Yue  Ting  case  proceeds: 

Those  laborers  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  they  are 
aliens.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
action  of  the  legislative  department,  can  exclude  aliens  from  its 
territory  is  a  proposition  which  we  do  not  think  open  to  contro- 
versy. Jurisdiction  over  Its  own  territory  to  that  extent  Is  an 
Incident  of  every  independent  nation.  It  Is  a  part  of  Its  Independ- 
ence. If  It  could  not  exclude  aliens,  it  would  be  to  that  extent 
subject  to  the  control  of  another  power.  The  United  States,  in 
their  relation  to  foreign  countries  and  their  subjects  or  citizens, 
are  one  nation,  invested  with  powers  which  belong  to  Independent 
nations,  the  exercise  of  which  can  be  Invoked  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  absolute  Independence  and  secxurlty  throughout  Its  entire 
territory. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Pong  Yue  Ting  case,  sets  out  substan- 
tially and  clearly  the  very  arguments  which  the  opponents  of 
my  bill  are  now  making.  I  quote  from  his  dissenting  opinion, 
page  733: 

I  rest  my  dissent  on  three  propositions:  First,  that  the  persons 
against  whom  the  penalties  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  1892  are  di- 
rected are  persons  lawfully  residing  within  the  United  States; 
secondly,  that  as  such  they  are  within  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  secured  by  its  guaranties  against  oppression  and  wrong; 
and,  third,  that  section  6  deprives  them  of  liberty  and  imposes 
punishment  without  due  process  of  law  and  In  disregard  of  consti- 
tutional guaranties,  especially  those  found  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  articles  of  the  amendments. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Court  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer.    They  held  the  act  constitutional. 

In  the  case  of  Colyer  v.  Skeffington  (265  Fed.  17,  23)  the 
following  significant  language  is  used: 

There  is  no  constitutional  limit  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  or  expel  aliens.    He  has  no  vested  right  to  remain. 

Mark  this  well,  from  the  same  opinion: 

While  deportation  proceedings  are  not  criminal  proceedings, 
aliens  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  their  liberty  may  have  their  legal 
rights  to  liberty  tested  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

Reverting  to  the  Pong  Yue  Ting  decision,  this  part,  quoted 
with  approval  in  the  Colyer  case,  is  illuminating: 

An  order  of  deportation  is  not  a  punishment  for  crime.  •  •  • 
It  is  but  a  method  of  enforcing  the  return  to  his  own  country  of 
an  alien  who  has  not  complied  with  the  conditions  upon  the 
performance  of  which  the  Government  of  the  Nation,  acting  within 
Its  constitutional  authority  and  through  the  proper  department, 
has  determined  that  his  continuing  to  reside  here  shaU  depend. 

There  are  three  cases  which  have  been  argued  strenuously 
by  the  opposition,  which,  when  casually  read,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  authorities  militating  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  pending  bill.  They  are  Wong  Wing  v.  U.  S.,  163  U.  S. 
228:  U.  S.  V.  Wallis,  279  Ped.  401;  and  Petition  of  Brooks. 
5  P.  (2d)  338. 

From  the  Wong  Wing  I  quote  as  follows: 

We  regard  it  as  settled  by  our  previous  decisions  that  the  United 
States  can.  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  by  congressional  enact- 
ment, forbid  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens  from  coming  within  their 
borders,  and  expel  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens  from  their  territory, 
and  can,  in  order  to  make  effectual  such  decree  of  exclusion  or 
expulsion,  devolve  the  power  and  duty  of  identifying  and  arrest- 
ing the  persons  included  In  such  decree,  and  causing  their  depor- 
tation, upon  executive  or  subordinate  officials. 

But  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  further  promote  such  a  policy  by 
subjecting  persons  of  such  aliens  to  infamous  punishment  at  hard 
labor  or  by  confiscating  their  property,  we  think  such  legislation,  to 
be  valid,  must  provide  for  a  Judicial  trial  to  establish  the  guilt  of 
the  accused. 

No  Umits  can  be  put  by  the  cotirts  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  protect,  by  summary  methods,  the  country  from  the  advent  of 
all^xB  whose  race  or  habits  render  them  undesirable  as  clUzeiiB  or 


f^und  their  way  Into  our  land 

to  declare  unlawful  residence 

ci^lme  punishable  by  deprlva- 

to  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of 

ilon  were  made  that  the  fact 

1  >y  a  Judicial  trial.     It  is  not 

rnment  that  the  legislatvire 

_  as  an  infamous  crime,  find 

punishment  by  one  of  its  own 


offenie 


instil  ution 


this  Court  declared  that  for 

hard  labor  in  the  State  prison 

ition  has  been  considered  an 

America,  and  that  imprlson- 

unpald,  is.  in  the  strongest 

servitude  for  crime,"  spoken  of 

1787,  and  of  the  thirteenth 

which  all  other  slavery  was 

slavery  or  Involuntary  ser- 

States  or  any  place  subject 

punfchment  for  crime  whereof  the 


to  expel  such  If  they  have  already 
and  ilnlawfully  remain  therein.     But 
within  the  country  to  be  an  infamous 
tion  of  liberty  and  projierty  would 
constitutional  legislation,  unless  prov^io 
of  guilt  should  first  be  established 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  our 
shculd,  after  having  defined  an  o: 
the  fact  of  guilt  and  adjudge  the 
agents. 

In  Ex  Parte  Wilson  (114  U.  S.  428 
more  than  a  century  imprisonment  at 
or  penitentiary  or  other  similar  insti 
Infamous  punishment  In  England  an 
ment  at  hard  labor,  compulsory  anc 
sense  of  the  words,   "involuntary  r- 
In  the  provision  of  the  Ordinance 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  byj 
abolished,  and  which  declares  that  si  ch 
vltude  shall  not  exist  within  the  Unl|ed 
to  their  Jurisdiction  except  as  a  . 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted 

Appljring  this  reasoning  to  the  fll 
must  be  concluded  that  all  personi 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  ~ 
amendments,  and  that  even  aliens 
capital  or  other  infamous  crime  unlejs 
ment  of  a  grand  Jury,  nor  be 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the 
pellants  to  imprisonment  at  hard  la 
of  correction,  acted  without  Jurisdiction 
erred    in   not   discharging   the   prisoi  i 
without  prejudice  to  their  detenUoj  i 
tatlcn. 

Prom  the  Wallis  case  I  quote  a:  follows: 

The  right  to  deport  does  not  include  any  right  of  indefinite  Im- 
prisonment under  the  guise  of  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  de- 
portation. 

In  the  Wallis  case  the  immigration  authorities  used  as  an 
excuse  for  their  procrastination  and  failure  to  deport  that 
alien  that  they  could  not  get  tran  sportation  back  to  England. 


filth 


shiU 


deprlv  ;d 


The  court  said  in  effect,  and  very] 
your  excuse  will  not  hold  water; 

cure  transportation  is  a  sham;  aild  4  months  is  unreasonably 
long  to  detain  this  alien  under  tlie  pretense  that  you  cannot 
g€t  transportation  for  him."  Bu 
sented  under  this  bill.  Transport  ition  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
It  is  landing  permits  that  we  lack  Foreign  governments  are 
denying  landing  permits  for  theii  own  nationals,  and  by  thus 
refusing  are  thwarting  our  Natioi  I's  sovereign  right  to  deport 
those  who  have  been  adjudged  b;  - 
unfit  to  live  here.  We  cannot  tun  other  countries,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  run  our  own.  Bo.  if  we  cannot  send  these, 
the  worst  aliens,  who  have  been  ordered  deported,  back  home, 
we  can  at  least  keep  them  out  ^f  circulation  until  they  ar- 
range to  leave. 
Prom  the  third  case.  I  quote  as  follows: 


and   sixth   amendments,   it 

within  the  territory  of   the 

piotectlon  guaranteed  by  those 

not  be  held  to  answer  for  a 

on  a  presentment  or  Indict- 

of  life,  liberty,  or  property 


b3r 


commissioner.  In  sentencing  the  ap- 
at  and  in  the  Detroit  house 

and  that  the  circuit  court 

ers   from   such    imprisonment 
axxording  to  law  for  depor- 


properly,  "The  war  is  over; 
STOUT  alleged  inability  to  se- 


The  right   to  arrest  and   hold   or 
but  a  necessary  Incident  of  the 
is  no  power  in  this  court  «■  In  any 
to   hold   indefinitely   any   sane 
except    as    a    punishment    for 
the  thirteenth  amendment.     It  Is 
exclusion  proceedings  are  not 


imprison   an   alien    is   nothing 

to  exclude  or  deport.    There 

other  tribimal  in  this  country 

cltl^n  or  alien   In   Imprisonment, 

Slavery    was    abolished    by 

dlementary  that  deportation  or 

punls  iment  for  crime. 


rlgtt 


crime 


It  will,  of  course,  be  noted  at 
in  petition  of  Brooks  is  predicated 
"in   imprisonment."    Therefore, 
this  decision,  since  the  Supreme 
has  held  in  the  Wong  Wing  cas( 
pending  deportation  is  not 
sarily  true,  for  everyone  knows 
the  well -recognized  punishmenti 
eludes  hard  labor.    The  Brooks 


imprison  an  alien  is  nothing 


It   is  elementary  that  deportatloi  i 
not  punishment  for  crime. 

And  again: 

The  right  to  arrest  smd  hold  or 
but  the  necessary  incident  of  the  i  Ight  to  exclude  or  deport. 

But  even  if  all  three  of  theie  supposedly  adverse  cases 
said  and  meant  that  the  detention  prescribed  by  this  bill 
would  be  prima  facie  unconstitutional,  because  not  specifically 
limited,  this  bill  c^uld  not  be  declared  unconstitutionaL    For, 


a  glance  that  this  decision 
and  built  upon  the  words 
we   have   no  quarrel   with 
Court  of  the  United  States 
,  that  detention  of  an  alien 
risonment.    This  is  neces- 
hat  imprisonment  is  one  of 
for  crime  and  usually  in- 
case itself  says: 

or  exclusion  proceedings  are 
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feeling  sure  that  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  would  be 
raised,  I  wrote  into  the  bill  two  insuring  provisions  against 
indefinite  or  unreasonable  detention. 

They  conclude  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill.  I  quote: 
Confined,  though  not  at  hard  labor,  until  such  time  as  deporta- 
tion shall  have  become  feasible,  or  departure  from  the  United  States 
otherwise  shall  have  been  arranged,  or  until  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  good  cause,  shall  order  the  release 
of  such  alien,  temporarily  or  permanently,  on  such  bond  as  may  be 
required,  with  or  without  rescinding  the  warrant  of  deportation. 

These  provisions  not  only  eliminate  all  possibility  of  the 
requirement  of  hard  labor  of  any  detained  alien  but  they  also 
strictly  limit  the  period  of  detention  so  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly extend  1  minute  beyond  the  conclusion  of  departure  ar- 
rangements.   No  one  could  be  held  in  detention  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  deportation  order  against  him.     And.  in  the 
second  place,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  would  never  be 
any  unreasonable  detention,  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  at  any  moment,  with  or  without  rescinding  the 
warrant  of  deportation,  release  any  alien  in  detention.    If 
there  should  develop  sufficient  evidence  that  the  detention  of 
any  alien  was  being  prolonged  unreasonably,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  this  unreasonable  duration  of 
detention  had  become  good  cause  for  release,  the  Secretary 

could  so  order. 

But  I  submit  that  none  of  these  three  cases  is  subject  to 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  opposition.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  did  not  pass  this  Nation's  deporta- 
tion statute  in  order  to  place  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the 
immigration  authorities.  Deportation  is  not  a  game  of 
tag,  just  for  fun.  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  It  is  a  solemn 
duty.  When,  after  full  hearings,  fairly  conducted,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  we  have  laid  down,  our  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities decree  the  banishment  of  an  alien,  that  decree 
ought  to  mean  something.  And  that  something  should  be 
no  less  than  the  complete  separation  from  the  free  life  of 

our  Nation. 

It  is  well  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wong  Wing 

case: 

Proceedings  to  exclude  or  expel  would  be  vain  1^  those  accused 
cculd  not  be  held  in  custody  pending  the  t"q"i!;y  j^^o  their  true 
character,  and  while  arrangements  were  being  made  for  their  depor- 
tation. 

There  is  no  authority  contra. 

It  is  also  well  said  in  the  case  of  Becharias  v.  U.  S.  (208  Fed. 

143) : 

Until  the  man  was  actually  deported.  •  •  •  the  proceeding 
was  ■•pending"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 


It  is  thus  supported  both  by  authority  and  reason  that 
Congress  has  the  consUtutional  right  to  require  detention  of 
an  alien  ordered  to  be  deported,  "while  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  his  deportation."  during  the  whole  pendency 
of  negotiation  for  some  kind  of  departure  authority  and 
until  deportation  shall  have  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

DirrENTION    IS    NOT    IMPRISONMENT 

We  think  It  clear  that  detention,  or  temporary  confinement,  as 
cart  of  the  means  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provision  for  the 
Refusion  or  expulsion  of  aliens  would  be  valid,  fjl^^f.^i^^^,^ 
exclude  or  expel  would  be  vain  if  those  accused  could  not  be  held 
fn  custody  pending  the  Inquiry  Into  their  true  character,  and  while 
a"rangemints  werl  being  made  for  their  deportation.  Detention 
fs  a  uluTl  feature  of  every  case  of  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge,  even 
when^an  innocent  person  ^s  wrongfully  accused  but  It  is  not  im- 
prisonment  in  a  legal  sense  (Wong  Wing  v.  U.  S..  163  U.  S.  228,  238). 

DETENTION    IS    NOT    PUNISHMENT 

The  rieht  to  arrest  and  hold  or  imprison  an  aUen  Is  nothing  but 
a  necesslry  Incident  of  the  right  to  exclude  or  deport.  • 

ft  is  elementary  the  deportation  or  exclusion  proceedings  are  not 
punishment  for  crime  (Petition  of  Brooks,  5  F.  {2d)  2o8,  239). 

DETENTION  IS  NETTHER  DOUBLE  JEOPARDY  NOR  DOUBLE  PUNISHMENT 

Since  we  have  seen  clearly  that  detention  is  but  a  part  of 
the  necessary  proceeding  to  effectuate  deportation,  and  that 
It  is  in  no  legal  sense  imprisonment,  and,  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  can  it  be  said  to  be  punishment,  it  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  prate  of  double  jeopardy  or  double 
punishment  by  reason  of  the  detention  prescribed  m  this  bill 
in  aid  of  deportation. 


CONSTITUTION    PRIMAEILT    FOR    CITIZENS,    NOT    ALIETtS 

Please  let  me  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  pending  bill  by  inviting  your  attention  to  that 
which  probably  should  have  been  the  first  point  emphasized. 
Our  Constitution  and  all  its  amendments  were  written  pri- 
marily for  citizens  of  the  United  States.    It  is  true  that  in 
criminal  cases,  aliens  being  "persons."  they  are  protected  by 
the  same  guaranties  as  are  citizens.    Of  course,  the  courts 
have  held  many  times  that  aliens  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by 
jury  nor  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  nor  procedure  in 
deportation  proceedings.    They  are  entitled  to  due  process  of 
law,  both  in  criminal  cases  and  in  this  strictly  civil  proceed- 
ing for  deportation,  but  they  have  due  process  of  law  shown 
them  in  every  case,  and  if  the  immigration  authorities  have 
not  given  the  aUen  a  fair  hearing,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
he  feels  himself  aggrieved,  he  may  sue  out  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  at  any  time.    But  in  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
held  that  no  alien  has  a  primary  or  inherent  right  to  bail,  and 
whatever  right  in  this  regard  may  accrue  to  him  must  bs 
granted  to  him  by  Congress  (U.  S.  v.  Commissioner,  297  F. 
946;  U.  S.  V.  Sing  Tuck,  194  U.  8.  161;  Wong  Wing  v.  U.  S., 

163  U.  S.  228) . 
And  in  Li  To  Hong  v.  Ebey  (25  F.  (2d)  714)  we  read: 
An  alien  remaining  unlawfully  In  this  country,  having  no  right 

to  a  hearing  unless  such  a  hearing  is  accorded  him  by  Congress. 

So,  from  a  consideration  of  the  decisions  from  the  highest 
court  of  our  land  and  many  other  courts  of  the  most  respect- 
able authority,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that  even 
the  best  of  our  alien  population  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  under  our  Constitution  as  is  a  citizen.  Aliens  who  are 
not  the  best,  but  the  worst,  are  entitled  under  our  law  to  a 
great  many  more  rights  than  they  are  wiUing  to  accord  us. 
Every  one  of  these  rights  is  safeguarded  and  assured  to  every 
1  alien  within  the  purview  of  this  bill.  Fairly  construed,  it 
cannot  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  this  new  land  of  promise  seeking 
God — ^not  gold. 

They  came  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  r^ne  in  the  other, 
determined  to  make  this  wilderness  a  sanctuary  wherein  they 
and  their  posterity  could  freely  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  individual  consciences.  But  freedom  of  re- 
ligion did  not  mean  to  them  freedom  from  religion.  The  one 
and  only  living  and  true  God  was  to  rule  here,  though  wor- 
shiped in  a  million  different  ways  if  individuals  so  pleased. 
He  was  to  guard,  guide,  and  rule. 

In  that  determination  our  infant  Nation  came  to  birth. 
And  when  Jefferson.  Adams,  and  Franklin  designed  our  na- 
tional currency  they  claimed  for  us  God's  promise  to  his  first 
chosen  people,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  and  were 
come  to  Sinai,  by  putting  an  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  on 
our  coins  and  the  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire  on  our  other 
currency.    That  promise  was: 


Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  to  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  Myself.  Now,  therefore.  If  ye 
will  obey  My  voice  Indeed,  and  keep  My  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be 
a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Me  above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  Is 
Mine. 

God  had  borne  our  parents  across  the  flood  of  a  greater 
than  the  Red  Sea  and  brought  them  imto  Himself  here. 
So  an  American  covenant  was  made  with  the  Almighty,  and 
constant  reminders  of  it  placed  on  our  currency,  lest  we  for- 
get the  condition  precedent  to  national  blessedness.  And  he 
is  blind  who  cannot  see  the  leading  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  America's  history. 

We  love  money  now  even  more  than  then;  but  are  we 
forgetting  our  eagle?  Do  we  still  wish  a  God-ruled  nation, 
where  righteousness  is  enjoined? 

If  so.  we  certainly  should  strain  out  and  remove  from  the 
stream  of  our  national  life  the  polluting  and  poisonous 
elements. 

Aliens  because  they  are  alien?  No— a  thousand  times  no. 
Good  immigrants  have  built  our  Nation.  But  not  the  four 
classes— white  slavers,  dope  peddlers,  criminals,  and  anarch- 
ists—which this  bill;  in  kindly  way,  would  urge  to  go  back 
whence  they  came.  These  who  have  outraged  our  hospi- 
tality, broken  our  laws,  debauched  our  youth,  or  plotted 
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to  overthrow  our  Government  are  not  builders.  They  are 
wreckers.  Their  lives  stain  our  flag.  Like  termites,  they 
undermine  and  destroy. 

Good  aliens,  who  come  here  as  our  laws  provide  they  may, 
and  who  try  to  build— not  destroy,  pollute,  or  poison— are 
welcome  and  appreciated.  Millions  of  such  are  here.  Who 
of  us  in  this  Houseiis  not  an  immigrant  per  stirpes? 

We  all  pay  tribute  of  grateful  homage  to  those  millions  of 
good  aliens  who  have  helped  make  America  great.  Few  may 
be  named,  but  all  are  in  mind. 

Prom  La  Payette,  Rochambeau,  Alexander  Hamilton.  John 
Paul  Jones.  Commodore  John  Barry,  Count  d'Estaing.  Count 
de  Grasse.  Maj.  Pierre  L'Enfant,  General  von  Kalb.  Baron 
Von  Steuben,  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery.  Haym  Salomon, 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Alexander.  Dr.  James  Craik,  Robert  Erskine.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander McDougal.  Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer. 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  James  Wilson,  John  Witherspoon, 
Robert  Morris,  and  Albert  GallaUn.  down  through  the  years 
to  Dr.  Sizoo,  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter. Albert  Einstein,  and  Eduard  Benes.  aliens  have  here 
wrought  mightily  for  good. 

Alexander    Agassiz,    Hjalmar    Hjorth    Boyesen.    Leopold 
Damrosch,   Walter  Damrosch,  Pierre   Dupont  de  Nemours. 
Mayor  WUliam  R.   Grace,   Franklin  K.  Lane.  Mr.   Justice 
Sutherland.     Peter     Henderson,     Ales     Hrdlicka.     Ludwig 
Lewlsohn.  Jacques  Loeb.  James  McCosh,  John  Edward  Mc- 
CuUough,   Henry   Morgenthau.   Hugo   Munsterberg.   Thomas 
Nast.  John  Boyle  OHeUly,  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany,  Anton 
Seidl,  Pierre  Soul6.  Karl  Spreckels.  Matthew  Vassar.  Henry 
Villard.  Alexander  Wilson.  WUliam  B.  Wilson,  James  Wilson, 
Karl  Bitter,  Gustav  Lindenthal.  James  J.  Hill.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Samuel  Gompers,  Aima  Howard  Shaw, 
Eleuthere  Irenee  Dupont,  Stephen  Girard,  Felix  Adler,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Emile  Berliner,  Oscar  Hammerstein.  Otto  Kahn. 
Franz  Lieber.  Ottmar  Mergenthaler.  Albert  Abraham  Michel- 
son,    Johann    August    Roebling,    Jacob    Henry    Schlff,    Carl 
Schurz,  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  Nathan  Straus.  Theodore 
Thomas,  Michael  Anagnos.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  John  PhiUp  Hol- 
land. Augustus  Saint -Gaudens,  Alexander  Tumey  Stewart, 
Edward  W.  Bok.  Knute  Kenneth  Rockne.  Michael  Heilprin, 
Judah    Peter    Benjamin.    James    Bumie    Beck.    Alexander 
Graham  BeU,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  James  Pugh  Kirkwood,  James  Laurie,  Walter 
Lowrie.  John  Muir,  Archibald  Russell,  Michael  Pupin,  John 
Ericsson,  Louis  Agassiz,  Dr.  Henry  Detweiller,  Meyer  Gug- 
genheim, Henry  Rosenberg. 

We  honor  ourselves  by  honoring  such  men — American 
patriots. 

Do  opponents  cry  against  this  bill,  "Undemocratic!" 
If  it  be  undemocratic  for  us,  the  duly  elected  Representa- 
tives of  a  sovereign  people,  to  stop  a  loophole  in  our  deporta- 
tion law  through  which  460  aliens  last  year  escaped  their 
decreed  banishment,  then  we  should  be  just  that  undemo- 
cratic. 
Do  some  say  "Un-American!" 

If  it  be  un-American  to  restore  the  lost  sovereignty  of  our 
.    Nation  over  deportation,  we  ought  to  glory  in  being  just  that 
un-American. 

Make  no  mistake,  that  flag  there— Old  Glory- was  not  the 
product  of  silkworms  and  a  dye  vat. 

Our  flag — the  most  signiflcant  in  all  the  world — is  a  living 
symbol  of  America's  soul.  We  130,000.000  people  are  in  truth 
the  flag. 

The  purity  of  common  purpose  for  peace  and  freedom,  plus 
the  morals  of  the  many,  put  that  white-honor  stripe  in  oiu: 
living  flag.    Our  lives  besmirch  it  or  keep  it  white. 

That  red  is  not  a  stripe  of  shame,  nor  wrath,  but  of  virility; 
of  flaming  youth;  of  new,  aspiring,  conquering  blood  which 
flows  in  us  and  to  us  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

That  field  against  which  the  stars  shine  is  put  into  our  liv- 
ing flag  by  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  those  of  us  who  are 
'•tiuetolue." 

Those  stars  are  kept  bright  by  the  fervor  of  the  love  of 
those  who  "star"  in  our  national  life! 


a  3Uls, 


More  than  a  hundred  million 
righteous   living,    keep   this 
proudly  over  the  real  living  flag 
we   impotent   to   root   out   contapiinating 
stain  our  flag?    Do  we  lack  the 


by  the  quiet  might  of 

syi^bolic    silken    flag    waving 

their  Uves  compose!     Are 

influences  which 
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ccurage: 


O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  J  feet, 
Wbose  stem,  Impassione  d  stress 
A  thoroxighfare  for  freeqom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 

America!  Americal 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  sovil   in  s^f-control. 
Thy  Uberty  In  law! 

O   beautiful   for   patriot^  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the 
Thine  alabaster  cities  g 
Undimmed  by  human 

America!   Americs 
God  shed   His   grace  on 
And    crown    thy    good 
From  sea  to  shining  s^ 


y^ars 
earn 

tfrars! 
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with    brotherhood 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OH  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUp  CAPPER 

OF  KAN  iAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TI  E 
Tuesday,  May  16  (legislative  6xsy 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    DAVID    I.    T«ALSH.    OP    MASSACHUSETTS. 

MAY    14,    1939 


Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  CoNGRESSionkL 
address  of  the  distinguished  senior 
setts  [Mr.  Walsh],  delivered  a 
ton  National  Cemetery,  Sunday, 
of  the  American  War  Mothers 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo\  s 


iQg 


ajid 


mothers — c(  luld 


v<ry 


H 


oca  slon 


b«en 


mo  thers 


This  annual  ceremony  held  undef 
War  Mothers,  leads  me  to  express 
will  arise  in  this  land  a  man  and 
tlon,   and   sympathy   fittingly   to   s 
sacrifices    made    by    the     America:  i 
patriotism. 

Certainly  no  more  fitting  place 
than  on  Mothers'  Day — a  day  set 
of  the  debt  we  owe  our 
to  hold  these  ceremonies.     From 
theater  at  Arlington,  within  the 
Unknown  Soldier,   whose   resting 
Americans  who  fought  and  died 
countless    thousands    of    departed 
within  our  view.     On  such  an 
hearts  are  enthused   with  patriotism 
resolve. 

It  is  appropriate  and  long  has 
to   eulogize   our   war   dead   and   oui 
meet  to  pay  tribute  to  our  war 
and    respect    them    for    the    services 
made  and  to  recall  the  debt  we  caqn' 
acknowledge. 

When  flags  are  flying  and  drums 
Is  cheering  the  marching  soldiers. 
Ing  in  every  heart,  and  when  the 
supplementing  the  appeal  and  pass 
cult  to  play  the  patriot's  part,  not 
Republic  and  go  forth  to  serve 
psychology   of   such    a    pulsating 
brain  of  man:  emotion  is 
is  silenced.     This  is  among  the 

That  there  are  other  duties  tha  i 
forgotten.    When  the  applause 
departing  soldier  has  died  away 
and  drum  is  only  a  memory  of  a  da  • 
ism.  the  empty  chair  remains, 
the  hellishness  of  war.  and  the 
waiting,  and  praying  begin.     Then 
and  dreary  days  that  try  the  soul.^ 
lime  courage  and  unfaltering  flde 
walls  of  some  city  tenement  or 


paramoTJ  at 
easi  2st 


anl 


Tt  e 
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Address 


UNITED  STATES 
0/  Monday,  May  8) ,  1939 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

Record  the  Mother's  Day 

Senator  from  Massachu- 

the  Amphitheater,  Arling- 

May  14,  under  the  auspices 


address  was  ordered  to  be 


the  auspices  of  the  American 

the  hope  that  sometime  there 

poet  with  the  genius,  Inspira- 

the  services   given   and   the 

mothers    on    the    altars    of 


no  more  appropriate  occasion 

(  side  for  reverential  recognition 

have  been  chosen  in  which 

\^here  we   stand   In   this   amphi- 

Bhadow  of  the  Tomb  of  the 

jlace   commemorates  all   those 

the  World  War,  the  graves  of 

military    and    naval    heroes   are 

and  in  such  a  setting  our 

and  our  minds   with   high 


customary  on  Memorial  Day 

living   war  heroes.     Today   we 

.  Uvlng  and  dead,  to  honor 

and    sacrifices    so    unselfishly 

.(ft  too  often  and  too  earnestly 


are  beating,  when  the  populace 
(vhen  the  fever  of  war  Is  burn- 
glamor  and  glory  of  battle  are 
on  of  patriotism.  It  Is  not  dlffl- 
lard  to  don  the  uniform  of  the 
country  and  the   flag.    The 
ijioment   catches   the   heart   and 
and  the  voice  of  cold  reason 
tasks  of  patriotism, 
those  of  camp  and  battle  are 
acclaim  of  the  people  for  the 
^hen  the  music  of  the  trumpet 
of  wildly  demonstrated  patriot- 
harassing  thoughts  of  danger, 
and  lonely  hours  of  watching, 
and  then  commences  the  dark 
of  mothers  and  test  their  sub- 
ty;   there  and  then  within  the 
remote  dwelling  far  removed 
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from  the  crowded  marts  of  man.  in  homes  however  humble  or 
stately  begin  the  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  anguish— the  batUe 
which  mothers  wage  with  the  horrlfymg  thoughts  of  the  seamy  side 
of  war  Then  the  fibers  of  the  sotd  of  women  are  tested  with  trials 
and  perils  that  the  war  and  rush  of  conflict  know  nothing  of.  I 
Bpcak  of  one— loneliness.  Is  there  any  sorrow  quite  so  poignant? 
Is  there  any  grief  more  heart-breaking?  Longfellow  strikingly  por- 
tra%-s  and  touchlngly  depicts  the  character  and  torttire  of  loneliness 
in  the  famous  consoling  words  that  the  spiritual  friend  expressed 
to  Evangeline:  "Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  but  patient  endur- 
ance is  Godlike." 

The  very  realization  of  a  mother  that  she  cannot  be  at  the  side 
of  her  son  to  comfort  him  grieves  her  as  she  envisages  the  battle- 
field, the  death  and  disease  of  the  camp,  the  smoke  and  stench  oi 
the  battle,  the  foulness  and  fever  of  the  hospital. 

To  mothers  come  none  of  the  emotions  and  glory  of  conflict,  none 
of  the  acclaim  of  country,  nor  applause  of  the  multitudes.  Her  sor- 
row is  hidden  behind  the  smiling  face  and  brave  spirit  which  she 
must  display  to  a  thoughtless  and  often  unsympathetic  world.  All 
this  Is  the  lot  of  women  in  time  of  war.  a  work  than  which  there  is 
no  nobler  type  of  patriotism,  no  higher  form  of  service. 

The  world.  Indeed,  loves  the  dramatic  and  spectacular  and  Ignores 
the  modest  and  unobtrusive.    A  watching  country  views  with  exalta- 
tion the  braverv.  courage,  and  triumphs  of  the  soldier;  it  halls  with 
mad  applause  a  man  who  leads  his  fellows  to  death  and  glory  amid 
the  roar  of  artillery,  but  It  seldom  thinks  of  the  silent  women  who 
wait  mid  the  confusion  and  consternation  for  news  from  the  front, 
wondering  what  message  of  sorrow  it  would  bring  to  them.     The 
pathetic  story  of  the  French  mother  who  gave  her  five  sons  to  the 
wrvice  of  Prance  in  the  World  War  Illustrates  my  thought.     Meet- 
ing the  telegraph  messenger  from  the  front  at  the  door  of  her  peas- 
ant cottage,  she  cried  out,  "Which  one?"  ^  ,  w,  *      .^ 
To  him  who  falls  on  the  battlefield  we  give  bronze  and  tablets:  to 
the  eenerals  and  admirals,  marble  and  monuments:  to  the  »;omfn 
who  held  the  home  and  gave  their  sons  to  war  and  ^^ath,  nothing^ 
To  the  women  who  gave  their  all.  their  youth,  their  energy,  their 
pity,  and  their  patience,  forgetfulness.  except  in  recent  years    and 
now  this  tardy  recognition,  this  ceremony  here  at  Arlington  to  recall 
her  vanished  youth,  her  gray  hairs,  her  faded  services,  and  often  her 
untimely  death.     At  least  on  Mothers'  Day  we  can  remind  a  careless 
world  that  pity  and  mercy,  sacrifice  and  devotion  are  as  acceptable 
In  Heavens  sight  as  the  valor  of  the  soldier  and  the  glory  of  the 
swcrd.                                                                                    ,  ^  .  _ 
In  a  little  burial  ground  near  Versailles  a  crumbling  stone  marks 
the  resting  place  ol  a  mother  who  in  life  rejoiced  In  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters.     Across  ttte  face  of  the  stone  Is  carved  her 
name   date  of  her  birth,  and  of  h*  death.     The  last  line  is  reserved    | 
for  her  eulogy,  brief  but  comprehensive:   "She  stayed  at  home.  , 

She  never  made  a  speech,  wTOte  a  book,  or  held  an  office.  She 
wtS  too  busy  making  a  home-that  indispensable  unit  upon  w-hlch 
IL^l^t^^has  and  must  always  depend.  In  taking  care  of  their 
^ies  in  teaching  baby  minds  to  turn  to  God.  and  In  providing 
f^  her  husband,  fhe  was  so  fully  occupied  that  she  had  no  time 
for  responsibilities  that  did  not  have  to  do  with  home  and  family 
life      She  was  loval  to  God  and  to  her  home. 

"She  staved  at  home--surely  no  more  touching  or  effective 
tribute  could  be  paid  a  mother  than  this.  It  embraces  all  tJiat 
Invonl  mTht  s^y.  however  eloquently  gifted,  of  her  duty,  sacrifice, 
suffeHng  Ind  loneliness.  Why  is  not  she  who  stays  at  horne  as 
worthy  of  honor  and  remembrance  as  the  great  captain  or  admira 
who£  genius  has  annihilated  armies  and  navies  and  saved  nations? 
D-^k  and  ominous  clouds  hang  over  mothers  all  over  the  world 
tPdav  It  was  Horace,  centuries  ago.  who  referred  to  war  as  •■hate- 
fC?  to  mothers  "Others,  more  than  ever,  hate  war.  With  up- 
Jifted  eJis  thev  are  pleading  to  those  In  whom  repose  the  destinies 
of  our  Nation  to  avoid  war  and  preserve  peace.  American  moth- 
ers want  no  participation  In  the  wars  of  other  nations.  If  ww 
comes  mothefs  want  their  sons  to  fight  In  defense  of  America  on 
ArJTertcan  soil  WlUingly  would  American  mothers  give  their  sons 
fo  d?^nd  The  live"  the  resources,  and  the  Institutions  of  America 
-  b^lnst  any  who  dares  to  invade  our  country.  They  would,  if  that 
SR  comes  be  the  very  first  to  place  muskets  in  the  hands  of  their 
sons  alTd  bid  them  go  forth,  while  clenching  to  their  own  breasts 
the  cross.  ^      ,.         __ 

And  here  on  this  hallowed  spot,  touched  as  we  are  to  the  very 
deoths  of  our  being  with  the  memory  of  our  mothers  ana  par- 
?icularly  our  war  mothers,  let  us  highly  resolve  that,  God  willing, 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  may  be  spared  the  hor- 
rors and  ^rtures  of  war  which  It  was  the  lot  of  those  who^e 
mined  here,  and  the  lot  of  thousands  of  our  mothers  and  their 
TOns  now  living  to  endure.  There  Is  no  higher  or  nobler  way  to 
honor  oVpreLnt  and  future  mothers  than  to  ^Pare  them  the 
suffering  and  sorrows  of  war  now  being  experienced  or  threatened 
In   many  lands. 

We  Americans  have  no  quarrel  with  any  other  nation  and  they 
should  have  none  with  us.  While  we  rejoice  that  we  have  es- 
caped thus  far  the  wars  and  tyrannies  that  have  come  In  recent 
vears  to  other  nations,  we  must  continue  to  avoid  war  abroad,  the 
overthrow  of  lll^rty.  peace,  and  concord  at  home,  and  steel  our- 
LTves  Salnst  the  InsiSious  propaganda  that  seeks  to  lead  us  into 
the  maelstrom  of  European  intrigue  and  animosities.  The  moth- 
«s  oT  >SerlS  and  thel7  sons,  on  this  day  ^«^*^V.°^«^;y  ^«*'^^^ 
to  honor  and  revere  our  mothers,  beseech  the  God  of  nations  to 
.  protect  us  against  war  and  to  give  our  leaders  the  wisdom  to 
guide  us  Into  the  cherished  ways  of  enduring  peace. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8) .  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON      ELBERT    D.    THOMAS.    OF    UTAH. 

MAY   14.   1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas]  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. May  14.  1939,  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Aid  for  Edu- 
cation, o       -.   *      w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

Let  him  who  would  deny  Federal  aid  to  education  come  forward, 
do  so  openly,  and  take  the  consequences  from  the  electorate.  Let 
him  reject  the  scientifically  assembled  information  and  declare 
that  he  Is  what  he  Is.  an  enemy  to  common  learning  for  the  people 

of  his  country.  „      .e  ~.    #„i  -„^ 

I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  advisedly.    For  15  years  careful  and 
conservative  educators  have  planned  the  way  to  fulfill  a  need  predi- 
cated on  the  astounding  fact  that  in  the  United  States,  education- 
ally speaking,  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer,  a  fact  amply  proved  in  the  hearings  on  the  Harrison-Thomas 
bin   much  of  which  proof  was  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Presl- 
den'ts  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  and  offered  as  evidence 
by  Its  staff  m  testimony  before  us.     It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  wealthier  communities  are  making  forward  strides  in  education. 
It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  poorer  communities  are  not 
troln*'  forward  at  all.  but  are  even  falling  to  maintain  a  parity  with 
their  own  miserable  past.    In  fact,  they  are  actually  losing  ground 
and    the    gap    between    opportunities    for    education    Is    becoming 
alarmingly  widened.     In   America,  where   presumably   all   men   are 
born   equal,   they   do   not    retain    equal    educational    opportunities 
beyond  even   the   first  grade.     It   Is  not   a  matter  of   Indifference 
amcng  the  backward  counties  and  States.     Our  studies  reflect  that, 
far  from  their  making  a  relatively  poor  effort,  they  are  making,  for 
their  means,  the  most  valiant,  and  against  odds  which  may  not  be 
surmounted  by  even  their  most  heroic  efforts.     All  this  Is  In  the 
evidence  of  our  hearings.     There  Is  only  one  answer.     The  problem 
becomes  national  because  Its  answer  Is  not  possible  locally.     The 
solution    and   the   only   solution,   lies   in   a   united   front   against 
ignorance  and  against  inequality  of  opportunity  for  the  common 
elements    of    education.     Wlien    we    speak    of    a    united    front    in 
America   we   mean   unity   through   Federal   action.     That,   In   turn, 
means  Federal  aid  for  those  In  need. 

But  In  order  to  make  education  still  a  matter  of  purely  local 
control  we  have  determinedly  sought  and  successfully  found  a  solu- 
tlrn  wlilch  gives  aid  and  not  control  from  the  National  Government. 
The  cost  Is  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  whUe  the  whole 
prccram  ol  education  is  left  securely  In  the  State  governments  them- 
selves Not  one  lota  of  States'  rights  is  surrendered  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  help.  The  distribution  Is  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  need,  properly  attested  by  the  States'  own  educational  sys- 
tems in  keeping  with  their  own  capacity  for  maintaining  their 
educational  systems  according  to  American  standards. 

The  Harrison-Thomas  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  In  the  House  the 
very  similar  Larrabee  bill,  have  the  support  of  practically  aU  the 
educational  associations  In  our  country.  American  education, 
based  upon  the  great  public-school  system,  recognizes  the  place 
for  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  private  organizations  In  our 
educational  system.  The  status  quo  Is  maintained  under  the  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  bill.  American  education  basically  remains 
the  same  after  application  of  the  proposed  act  as  before.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  superimpose  anything  on  this  happy  condition, 
but  to  render  It  more  happy  by  the  addition  of  opportunities  to 
States  counties,  and  school  districts  which  the  States,  counties, 
and  school  districts  have  cried  out  for  themselves,  heretofore  in 
vain,  and  which  they  themselves  cannot  furnish. 

The  keystone  of  democracy  rests  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  of  a  democracy.  There  Is  no  way  to  separate  education 
from  democfacyT  As  the  opportunities  for  common-school  educa- 
tion are  limited,  so  Is  democracy  Itself  restricted.  Other  Ideologies 
flourish  on  darkness  and  propaganda.  Democracy  thrives  on  edu- 
cation and  light,  without  which  democracy  is  impossible.  As  com- 
mon education  becomes  too  expensive  for  a  community  to  bear, 
so  the  essence  of  democracy  becomes  impaired  and  disappears  In 
whole  sections  of  our  country. 

We  approach  Federai  aid  not  as  pioneers,  for  the  pioneering  wa» 
done  many  decades  agd  In  the  United  States  when  President  Lincoln 
signed  a  blU  which  dreated  our  land-grant  Institutions,  and  in 
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contrast  to  the  strlctur&l  Ideas  of  the  weak  Buchanan  respecting 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  project  found  it  fully  constitutional 
in  his  own  mind,  a  Judgment  which  has  been  afhrmed  through  the 

There  Is  no  question  of  educational  luxury  in  the  bill.     It  offers 
only  the  bare  necessities  of  learning,  and  these  not  in  abundance, 
but  frugally.    It  says  to  a  community  which  is  starving  for  oppor- 
tunities to  give  a  simple  school  term  to  Its  young,  reasonable  library 
service    to    hundreds    of    thousands   of   persons    now    without    any 
library  service  whatever,  opportunities  for  self-help  to  adults  who 
are  desperate  in  their  efforts  to  catch  up  with  a  neglected  past  a 
chance  in  life  for  the  crippled  and  the  shut-in,  and  decent  but  not 
imposing    buildings   to   replace   shanty    classrooms.     Here,    at   the 
instance  of  your  own  local  school  boards  and  State  governments. 
is  a  small   Investment  for  you  to  handle  wisely  and  in  your  own 
way    to  utilize  economically.     Here.  If  you  please,  is  a  modest  be- 
ginning    Prove  yovirselves  worthy  so  that  Congress  may  examine 
the  industry  with  which  you  have  Improved  your  desperate  con- 
dition   and   as  the   national  Income   grows  do  better   by   you  so 
that  equality  of  opportunity  may  be  looked  toward  as  an  ultimate 
goal      What  better  slum  clearance  may  we  offer  than  riddance  of 
the  'slum  conditions  In  the  minds  of  our  least  forttinate  children? 
What  better  sign  may  Congress  give  to  bvislness  and  Industry  than 
by  providing  book  learning  to  stagnant  and  Impoverished  minds  for 
industrial  and  business  leadership  and  invention  of  tomorrow? 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  we  are  treading  no  new  ground  that 
has  not  been  trodden  before  by  courageous  feet  in  the  Halls  and  I 
corridors  of  Congress  and  in  the  Federal  departments.  Looking 
back  within  our  greenest  memories  we  recall  the  F.  A.  P.  signs  which 
dotted  our  best  roads  when  the  automobile  became  an  accepted 
means  of  transportation  and  travel.  "F.  A.  P."  meant  "Federal-aid 
project  "  Where  the  sign  was  posted  It  meant  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  bargained  to  pay  three-fourths  the  cost  of  that 
highway  It  was  a  naUonal  solution  of  local  problems  too  great 
for  the  locality.  Why?  What  business  was  it  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  Its  few.  scattered,  and  sUlctly  delegated  powers?  I 
Will  not  argue  tonight  the  wisdom  of  the  liberal  thinking  of  the 
hour  which  produced  our  Federal-aid  highway  system.  Both  the 
necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  meeting  the  problem  are  recognized 
'universally  Yet  there  were  no  initial  Federal -aid  highway  projects 
without  a  sharp  struggle  between  those  with  vision  and  those  who 
challenged  the  province  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  any 
kind  of  jurisdiction.  Today  State  roads  departments  are  so  great 
an  adjunct  of  State  governments  not  in  spite  of  but  because  of 
Federal  assistance  without  Federal  Interference  or  control. 

What  a  struggle  to  weld  our  troops  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
8:ates  under  the  Defense  Act.  Have  National  Guards  surrendered 
anything''  They  are  more  important,  more  impressive,  and  more 
efficient  as  State  troops,  as  creatures  of  the  State,  than  they  ever 
were  In  the  light  of  these  experiences  we  who  have  cherished 
feelings  toward  States'  rights  need  have  no  suspicion  when  the  only 
motive  is  cooperation. 

Within  this  fortnight  our  mayors,  representing  political  subdi- 
visions of,  not  the  Federal  Government  but  of  State  governments, 
have  appealed  in  a  desperate  but  organized  sort  of  way.  through 
their  organized  representatives,  for  Federal  relief  projects.  Do  they 
storm  their  State  capitals?  Did  Mayor  LaGuardla  address  himself 
to  Albany  or  to  Washington?  Are  these  agencies  of  the  State 
worried  over  Federal  control?  Yet  the  W.  P.  A.  set-up  was  con- 
ceived and  applied  without  a  fraction  of  the  precaution  against 
Federal  control  which  we  applied  in  writing  the  purely  State-control 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  nationalist  to  Congress.  To  my  knowl- 
edge not  one  of  Its  Members  Is  subtly  striving  to  bring  about  a 
unitary  republic.  The  Constitution  and  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  the  temp?r  of  their  representatives,  stand  squarely  against  the 
stirrender  of  one  iota  of  State  sovereignty. 

But  the  Constitution  lets  tbe  hungry  eat.  and  the  sweatshop 
vanish,  the  willing  work,  and  the  weary  rest  In  its  vast  parks.  It 
does  not  deny  the  common  humanities,  and  in  this  spirit  it  is  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  a  universal  demand  for  equal  opportunities  for 
common  education,  such  as  are  offered  in  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill.  ,     ^ 

•While  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution,  It  Is  worth  while  to 
reflect  that  by  its  terms  all  persons  born  In  the  United  States  or 
under  its  jurisdiction  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
exacts  a  citizen's  obligation  from  all  persons,  no  matter  where  they 
were  bom.  Surely  the  Government  owes  to  these  citizens  equal 
consideration  in  opportunity. 

American  democracy,  resting  upon  the  theory  of  a  trained  dti- 
Eenry — a  citizenry  growing  into  more  complex  activities  as  time 
goes  on.  conscious  of  the  worth  of  that  American  democracy,  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  world,  marches  on  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Constitution.  Thus,  Federal  aid.  viewed  as  a  cooper- 
ative activity — cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  Nation; 
cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  citizen; 
cooperative  in  the  development  of  our  constitutional  scheme  in 
harmony  with  Marshall's  great  notion  that  the  Constitution  was  set 
up  to  endtire  through  the  ages,  and  in  harmony,  too.  with  ovir 
present-day  enlightened  concept  of  that  Constitution  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  people  In  the  accomplishment  of  their  objectives — 
I  repeat.  Federal  aid  for  education  viewed  In  this  sense  finds  its 
place  and  keeps  its  plsu^e  in  the  development  of  American  democracy. 
We  may  go  even  further:  It  is  a  b€we  upon  which  that  democracy 
rests.  Both  reason  and  pxirpose  underUe  American  democracy;  both 
reason  and   purpose   will  preserve   it;    but   it  is  only   through  the 


medium  of  trained  minds  and 
purpose  and.  therefore,  democracy 
may  better  fulfill  our  mission 


tr4lned  persons  that  reason  and 

can  be  maintained.     That  w« 

Fedaral  aid  will  be  otir  task- 


throu  gh 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  iJa  FOLLETTE,  Jr 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T 
Tuesday.  May  16  (legislative  d^y 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRENT^S 

MAY   15 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  Pre  sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ap  pendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  address  delivered  laj  t  evening  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  LMr.  BroI^]  concerning  the  taxaUon 
of  Government  securities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow  rs 


The  primary  task  of  covering  by 


Government  of  the  United  States  f i  lis  upon  the  Finance  Committee 


of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 


of  Renresentatives.     Those  Membei  s  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 


are  charged  with  the  responsibilit 
cultiu-e,   for  those   on  relief,  for 


and  for  the  various  other  expend!'  ures  of  the  Government  havea 


more  pleasant  task  than  those  of  vu 
with  the  responsibility  for  raising 
and  to  give;  ours  to  find  means  tc 
to  do  it  is  to  tax  the  public.    It  is 


money  than  to  take  it  from  the  ge  leral  public 


In  the  last  official  statement  a 
States  it  appears  that  on  Januan 


United  States  was  almost  forty  hi  lion  and  the  net  debt  was  $37.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO.    This  is  exclusive  of  g|aranteedobligations  such  as  tl» 


Federal  farm  mortgage  bonds,  the 


similar   character,    amounting   to 


think  that  we  have  assets  In  golc 


very  little  of  this  gold.     Over  ten 


of  the  general  public  of  the  Unitet 


approximately  two  and  one-half 


favor  is  taken  into  consideration 
above  stated  of  approximately  $3 


present  outstanding  direct  obllgaton  ol  the  Federal  Government. 


This  is.  of  course,  the  largest 
owed  by  the  Federal  Government 


United  States.  It.  while  large.  Is 
a  par  vi-ith  the  debts  of  other  ma, 


at>out   three-fifths   of   the   presen 
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taxation  the  expenditures  of  the 


Means  Committee  of  the  House 


'  ■  for  governmental  aid  for  agrl- 
nllltary  and  naval   preparation. 


In  the  Congress  who  are  charged 

the  money.     Theirs  is  to  grant 

pay  the  bills,  and  the  only  way 

much  easier  to  give  Government 


the  public  debt  of  the  United 
31.  1939.  the  total  debt  of  the 


Federal  Housing  Administration 


liability.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corx)ratlon  bonds,  and  others  of  a 


14.300.000,000.   as   shown    by   the 


statement  referred  to.     It  Is  ama  elng  how  many  people  seem  to 


stored  in  Kentucky  amounting 


to  almost  $16,000,000,000  to  balan:e  against  this  total.     This  view 
Is  entirely  erroneous.     The  Government  of  the  United  States  owns 


I  illllon  of  the  total  held  is  owned 


ultimately  by  the  depositors  In  bi  nks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem.    In  other  words,  his  $10,00f. 000.000  represents   the  deposits 


States  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 


Almost  tbree  billion  more  Is  owne  i  in  the  form  of  gold  certificates 
by  various  corporations  and  Individuals,  mainly  foreigners  who 
have  the  right  to  own  such  cerl  tflcates.     The  Government  owns 


)illlon.  of  which  the  major  part 


Is  In  the  stabilization  fund.     Ttls  balance  in  the  Government's 


In  reaching  the  total  net  debt  I 
000.000,000.  which  is  the  actual 


imount  of  money  that  was  ever 
In  a  country  the  size  of  ours. 


considering  this  as  the  debt  of  t  le  individuals  who  make  up  the 


not.  comparatively  epeaking,  on 
or  nations.     Nor  is  it  one  which 


the   Government  cannot  eventual  ly  pay.     It   Is.   In  round  figures. 


annual   income   of   the   United 


States;  it  is  about  one-half  of  the  $80,000,000,000  yearly  Income 
that  we  confidently  believe  our  pejople  will  obtain  when  conditions 
are  normal.  It  is  mainly  due  t<i  the  tremendous  financial  out- 
povirings  of  the  World  War  perlo  i  and  those  necessary  to  bridge 
the  people  over  the  great  depress  on  of  the  late  twenties  and  the 
thhrties. 

REQUIEEMENT  OF  TAZATIOIT  I 

This  situation  reqtilres  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the 
tax-levying  authority,  a  system  (if  taxation  that  Is  (1)  fair  and 
equitable  as  between  citizens  ard  (2)  sufficient  to  eventually 
meet  these  obligations  while  carrying  the  Government's  current 
operating  expenses.  It  is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  see  that  citizens 
from  whom  so  much  is  expected  by  way  of  tax  levies  should  be 
treated  justly  as  between  themse  ves.  To  this  end  the  President, 
in  April  of  1938.  proposed  that  tl  le  reciprocal  exemption  from  in- 
come taxation  which  had  been  i  ranted  to  public  officials  of  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  govemm  ints  shoiild  be  ended;  and  that 
the  exemption  which  had  been  p-anted  to  holders  of  public  se- 
curities shovild  llkewiae  be  endec .  Happily,  the  result  desired  In 
respect  to  public  salaries  has  t  een  achieved.  Now.  the  Public 
Salary  Tax  Act,  which  was  passe(  I  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
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the  President  on  April  12  and  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
in  the  Senate,  requires  every  public  official,  be  he  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  mayor  of  a  city,  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  a  memt)er  of  the  State  legislature,  a  Judge  of 
the  Federal  court  or  a  judge  of  a  State  or  municipal  cotirt.  to 
make  the  same  income-tax  contribution  as  do  citizens  m  private 
emplovment.  ,,   „  ^      . 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  all  Federal 
officials  except  judges  appointed  before  1932  have  paid  a  Federal 
income  tax  and  State  officials  have  paid  a  State  Income  tax.  The 
proposal  we  have  is  to  applv  the  Federal  tax  to  State  officials  and 
the  State  tax  to  Federal  ofdclals  so  that  all  citizens  should  be  on 
the  same  basis.  I  could  never  see  either  the  economic  or  legal 
justification   for   exemption.  a„„of- 

Shortly  after  the  President's  message  was  received,  the  Senate 
created  a  special  committee  to  study  the  public  salary  tax  question 
and  the  bond  tax  question.  That  committee  consisted  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Btrd;  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Logan  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Muxer;  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Mr.  Townsekd:  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr. 
AtJSTiN;  with  myself  as  chairman.  We  labored  diligently  with 
the  question.  We  heard  witnesses  both  pro  and  con  whose  t^t- 
mony  occupies  over  700  printed  pages.  On  February  21  of  this 
year  the  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  salary  tax  qufstion 
knd  concluded  that  both  from  an  economic  and  egal  standpoint 
the  bill  was  in  the  public  interest  and  constitutional^  We  were 
very  happy  that  some  weeks  thereafter  the  Supreme  Cotirt  came 
to  the  sime  conclusion  in  the  O'Keefe  case.  The  P"^lc  salary 
tax  became  law.  The  return,  while  not  large  will  Pro»»bly  pro- 
duce between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions  of  additional  income  to 
the  Federal  Government.  To  me  the  principal  gain  is  that  tax 
Justice  is  done  as  between  public  and  private  taxpayers. 

SntTT-FTVE    BILLION     OUTSTANDING 

We  have  not  as  yet  formally  reported  on  the  bond-tax  questlciL 
A  rcporrwin  be  made  within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  do  not  tonight 
rjak  for  the  committee  respecting  the  bond  tax.  I  give  my  own 
l^^  -^here  are  approximately  $65,000,000,000  In  tax-exempt  se- 
curmes  culstandlng  of  which  amount  approximately  twenty  bU- 
fion  are  those  of  the  States,  cities,  school  districts,  and  other  mu- 
nSpal  units.  The  remainder  are  the  securities  of  the  Federal 
SoSnment  and  Its  agencies.  Not  all  of  these  bonds  are  whol^ 
tax  exempt  but  are  either  wholly  or  partially  tax  exempt.  I  estl- 
^tlth^t  If  these  securities  were  taxable  at  current  rates  by  Fed- 
wal  and  State  govdrnments  they  would  bring  in  almost  one-half 
binion  doTl?i?|er  year  in  taxes'  That  there  would  be  some  rise 
in  the  (Sst  of  Government  financing  If  the  Income  tax  was  applied 
tS  all  Government  securities  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  amount 
would  be  rmall  in  comparison  with  the  return.  The  proposal  which 
our  commiTtee  is  considering  would  authorize  taxation  of  Federal 
bonds  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  and 
S  State  and  municipal  bonds  by  the  Federal  Government^  We 
do  not  bslleve  we  should  tax  outstandmg  governmental  bon<^ 
We  do  not  propose  to  make  the  tax  retroactive,  but  we  apply  it  to 
all  newly  ifsued  securities.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

I  nass  for  the  present  the  legal  question  involved  and  discuss  the 
matter  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  exemption  of  this  tre- 
mendous sum  of  $65,000,000,000  from  income  taxation  is  objection- 
able (1)  ^Suse  It  provides  a  means  by  which  wealthy  taxpayers 
may  largely  escape  taxation  and  (2)  because  the  Government  loses 
Tlarge  ?^t  of  itTrevenue-^lose  to  8  percent  of  its  present  Income. 

TAKES    UP    TAX    JUSTICB 

I  take  up  the  matter  of  tax  justice. 

The  exemption  of  interest  on  governmental  sscurltles  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  Income  taxes  results  In  great  Inequities.  It  affords 
proportionately  greater  tax-saving  PPPOrtti"ities  to  the  wealthy 
than  to  the  less  well-to-do.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  and  practicaUy  all  State  Income  taxes  have  progressive 
rates  applying  the  ac^pted  tax  theory  of  ability  to  pay  which 
"crease  as  the  amount"^  of  taxable  Income  increases.  Consider 
a  dollar  of  wholly  tax-exempt  interest  in  the  hands  of  people  dif- 
?erenUy  sitiTaUd  To  an  individual  with  only  $2,000  or  $3000  of 
taxable  income,  a  dollar  of  wholly  tax-exempt  Interest  affords  a 
Federal  Income  tax  saving  of  only  4  cents.  If  t^e  interest  were 
taxable  it  would  add  4  cents  to  the  Federal  tax  liability^  In  the 
hands  of  an  "ndividual  with  $30,000  the  same  dollar  o  Interest 
affords  a  saving  of  23  cents.  This  saving  increases  with  further  in- 
IrelZ  in  IncLe  amounting  to  31  cents  per  dollar  for  an  indi- 
"dt^wHh  JsaCWO.  59  cents  for  an  individual  with  $100,000  and 
77  centT  for  an  individual  with  $1,000,000.  The  exemption  of  this 
Interest  from  SUte  Income  taxes  adds  to  the  disparity. 

In  view  of  the  progressive  character  of  the  Income  tax.  a  tax- 
exemJt  Lurlty  is  wSrth  much  more  to  a  rich  man  than  to  an 
individuad  with  relatively  small  means.  Rich  and  poor,  however, 
can  buvthSe  securities  at  identical  prices.  The  available  supply 
orGovLnm^t^^urltles  is  so  large,  m  relation  to  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  them  most-the  wealthy^  that  the 
tax  exemption  privilege  these  securities  possess  can  be  had  by 
paying  Uttle  or  nothing  for  It.  Because  they  can  purchase  tax- 
?xemDt  securities  at  ven^  favorable  terms,  the  wealthy  are  encour- 
IgeT^tolfay  away  from  taxable  securitle^the  tjTe  of  securities 
which  represent  investments  in  private  enterprise. 

HIGHER  NET  THU) 

Individuals  with  large  wealth  can  obtain  «  higher  net  yield  from 
low-interest,  tax-exempt  Government  securities  than  from  taxab^ 
high-yield  corporation  securities.    For  example,  an  individual  with 


an  annual  Income  of  $100,000  would  have  to  hold  an  equal  amotint 
of  bonds  bearing  7. 3 -percent  Interest  in  order  to  match  a  yield  oi 
3  percent  on  a  tax-exempt  security.  It  is  impossible  to  get  7  per- 
cent on  gooa  bonds.  A  man  with  an  Income  of  $1,000,000  a  year 
would  have  to  receive  12  »^  percent  on  his  corporation  bonds  to 
match  a  yield  of  3  percent  on  a  similar  amount  of  tax-exempt 
securities  Expressed  In  another  way.  If  a  man  with  a  $l,000.0OO 
income  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  4-percent  tax-exempt 
municipal  securities  (and  such  Is  entirely  possible),  his  return 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  interest  rate  of  16^3  percent  on  corporate 
securities  as  far  as  his  retained  income  after  tax  is  concerned,  alter 

deduction  of  taxes.  „.  ^  ^i.   »  _.  .i«^>«« 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  wealthy 
individuals  will  make  large  Investments  In  Government  securities, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  precisely  the  people  who.  because  of 
their  ability  to  assume  risks,  should  use  their  funds  for  Industrial 
undertakings.  The  extent  of  tax-exempt  security  ownership  by 
wealthy  individuals  is  indicated  by  Federal  income-tax  data^  In 
1937  25  persons,  each  with  net  Incomes  in  excess  of  •l.OOOLUUO, 
received  almost  $7,000,000  of  wholly  tax-exempt  interest.  They 
probably  held  well  over  $200,000,000  in  wholly  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties Their  savings  in  Federal  Income  taxes  alone  amounted  to 
$6  000  000.  Stated  another  way.  these  Individuals  had  almost  one- 
third  more  income  left  after  taxes  than  they  would  have  had  left 
if  the  interest  from  Government  securities  were  taxable,  even  after 
an  allowance  is  made  for  a  one-fourth  percent  increase  in  yield. 
In  one  Instance  an  individual  with  very  large  tax-exempt  security 
holdings  paid  $1,000,000  in  Income  taxes.  whUe  if  the  Interest  he 
derived  from  wholly  exempt  Government  securities  were  taxable, 
he  would  have  paid  almost  $2,500,000  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

LOSS    MADE   VT  ELSEWHIE* 

These  tax  savings  which  accrue  to  the  rich  by  virtue  of  their 
ownership  of  tax-exempt  securities  represent  corresponding  reduc- 
tions In  income-tax  collections.  The  loss  of  revenue,  of  «'urse. 
has  to  be  made  up  elsewhere,  frequently  from  less  desirable 
sources  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  individual  Income  tax.  on 
which  we  primarily  rely  for  progresslveness  in  our  tax  system.  Is 
much  too  unimportant  already.  It  produces  today  less  than  10 
percent  of  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  collections.  Esti- 
mates of  the  loss  in  Federal  income-tax  collections  alone^due  to 
the  existence  of  tax-exempt  securities,  range  between  $200,000,000 
and  $300  000.000.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of,  income-tax  revenue 
dup  to  tax-exempt  securities  may  l>e  In  excess  of  the  total  ctir- 
rent  yield  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  ($203,600,000  In  1938).  It 
may  also  be  in  excess  of  the  total  yield  of  all  Federal  manufactur- 
ers' excise  taxes,  other  than  gasoline  ($213,200,000  in  1938),  which 
includes  the  yield  of  the  excises  on  automobUes,  trucks,  tires, 
tubes  automobile  parts  and  accessories,  electric  energy,  lubri- 
cating oils,  radios,  refrigerators,  cameras,  not  to  mention  a  variety 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  great  expansion  in  govern- 
mental expenditures  and   the   pressure   for  ftirther  Increases   con- 
tinues      As   a    memt>er    of   the    Senate    Finance    Committee    I    am 
conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  Increase  Federal  tax  revenue  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures     I  am  conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  explore  every 
practical   channel   for   increasing   tax   collections.     In   that   quest, 
the  potentialities  of   discontinuing   the   Issue   of   tax-exempt  secu- 
rities should  not  be  overlooked.     Such  a  step  would  not  only  add 
to  the  equity  of  the  tax  system  but  wovUd  result  in  a  substantial 
revenue  increase.    The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated 
that    the   ehmlnatlon    of    tax-exempt    securities    would    eventually 
mean   an   additional   annual   Federal  revenue   of   from  $179,000,000 
to  $337  000.000.     This  Increase,  of  course,  would  not  occur  in  full 
for  many  years,  because,  If  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities 
were  discontinued  at  once.  It  would  require   almost  50  years  for 
the  entire  supply  of  securities  now  outstanding  to  reach  maturity. 
The  resultant   increase   in   revenue   would   be   small    in   the   early 
years,    but   would    assume    substantial    proportions    In    later    years. 

ARCrrMEI^T   AGAINST   PEOPOSAL 

The  major  argument  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  the  issue  of  tax-exempt  securities  be  discontinued  is  that 
such  a  step  would  greaUy  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  all 
governments.  These  Increased  costs,  however,  would  be  small  In 
comparison  to  the  Increase  in  revenue  which  would  result.  The 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  the  Federal  Goyeniment 
and  the  Federal  instrumentalities  is  estimated  between  $19,000,000 
and  $50  000  000;  that  for  the  SUte  and  local  governments  between 
$40  000  000  and  $105,000,000.  These  Increases,  however,  would  oc- 
cur only  slowly  as  the  supply  of  existing  securities  was  replaced 
by  taxable  securities.  For  State  and  local  governments,  for  in- 
stance assuming  a  one-fourth-percent  Increase  in  interest  rates, 
the  cost  of  borrowing  will  have  Increased  by  1945  by  only  2  per- 
cent which  Is  equal  to  12  cents  per  capita,  and  by  1964  by  5 
percent,  which  Is  equal  to  30  cents  per  capita.  The  ftill  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  borrowing  would  occur  only  at  the  end  of  approxi- 
mately 50  years  and  would  never  quite  amount  to  6  percent  of 
the  present  cost  of  borrowing. 

The  constitutional  aspects  of  this  question  are  most  important. 
The  reason  State  and  municipal  bonds  are  not  taxed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  In  my  judgment,  due  to  the  fear  heretofore  held  that 
such  a  tax"  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  Of  the  United  States.  The  reason  Federal  bonds  have  not 
been  fully  taxable  Is  because  the  market  for  them  would  be  un- 
favorable m  comparison  with  State  and  municipal  bonds  unle« 
the  tax-exempt  feature  was  Included.     Therefore.  It  may  be  aaKl 
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that  the  barrier  imposed  by  the  strong  Indications  in  our  court 
decisions  is  the  real  reason  why  both  State  and  Federal  bonds 
have  not  been  taxed.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  declare  the  future  Issues  of  its  bonds  to  be 
•ubject  to  the  Income  tax.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  might  impose  its  income  tax  on  State  bonds 
Is  more  difficult  from  a  legal  standpoint.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  recent  trend  of  decisions  In  the  Supreme  Court  Indicates  that 
the  early  minority  views  of  men  like  the  late  Justice  Holmes  and 
of  Justice  Brandeis.  not  to  mention  members  of  the  present  Court, 
will  prevail  as  they  have  prevailed  on  the  public  salary  tax  ques- 
tion. 

NOT    KXACT    PKECZDENT 

The  OT^eefe  case  holding  the  public  salary  tax  constitutional 
is  not,  legally  speaking,  an  exact  precedent  for  holding  a  tax  on 
bonds  to  be  constitutional:  but  the  OTKeefe  case  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  the  Court  will  consider  that  subject  favorably. 
Strange  to  say  since  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  In 
1913  there  has  been  no  ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  precisely 
upon  the  question  involved  here.  The  Court  has  indicated  at 
variouj  times  that  It  adhered  to  the  rule  In  the  famous  Pollock 
case,  decided  in  1896,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  six- 
teenth amendment  in  1913.  The  Congress  had  several  times  be- 
fore that  case  was  decided  taxed  the  income  on  governmental 
bonds:  five  times  during  the  Civil  War  they  Imposed  such  a  tax. 
In  1894  it  imposed  such  a  tax.  The  1894  act  was  declared  un- 
constitutional in  the  case  referred  to.  The  reasoning  was,  that 
one  sovereignty  should  not  be  permitted  to  tax  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  another  sovereignty. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  legal  argument  here,  but  merely  to 
refer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Court.  Basing  its  reasoning 
upon  the  proposition  advanced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1819 
In  the  McCulloch  against  Maryland  case  in  which  he  used  the 
famous  phrase,  "The  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy." 
the  Court  in  the  Pollock  case  held  that  a  tax  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  income  of  a  private  citizen  or  corporation, 
derived  from  a  municipal  bond  was  a  tax  on  the  source  and  laid 
Buch  a  burden  upon  the  municipality  that  it  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  by  one  sovereignty  with  another.  Each  of 
the  Civil  War  acts  and  the  1894  act  taxed  Income  from  municipal 
bonds  in  common  with  all  other  incomes  under  phraseology 
describing  the  income  as  comln??  "from  any  other  source  what- 
ever." In  the  Pollock  case  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  income 
from  municipal  bonds  were  intended  by  Congress  to  be  taxable 
xinder  that  phrase  and,  of  course,  held  that  such  taxation  was 
unconstitutional. 

NOT   ONLY   QXJBSTION 

Immediately  thereafter  arose  the  agitation  for  the  sixteenth 
amendment,  based  largely  upon  the  holding  of  the  Pollock  cape  that 
no  income  could  be  taxed  unless  it  was  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  according  to  population.  But  that  was  not  the  only 
question  in  the  Pollock  case.  The  municipal  bond  question  was 
also  in  it  and  was  decided  in  it.  The  income-tax  amendment  was 
luUy  discussed  for  many  years  and  finally  adopted  in  1913.    It  reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes 
from  whatever  source  derived  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration." 

You  will  note  the  similarity  between  the  phrases  in  the  Civil  War 
Acts  and  in  the  1894  Acta,  "from  any  source  whatever,"  and  the 
phrase,  "from  whatever  source  derived"  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
amendment. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  this  plain  language  would  admit  of  no 
misconstruction.  It  was  in  sense  identical  and  in  form  practically 
Identical  with  the  prior  statutory  language  which  the  Court  held 
taxed  municipal  bond  interest.  This  view  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  was  then  Governor  of  New  York, 
stated  in  a  message  to  the  New  York  State  Legislatxire  In  1910.  sub- 
mitting the  sixteenth  amendment  for  ratification  or  rejection,  the 
following : 

"The  comprehensive  words,  'from  whatever  source  derived."  if 
taken  In  their  natural  sense,  would  Include  not  only  incomes  from 
ordinary  real  or  personal  property  but  also  Incomes  derived  from 
State  and  municipal  securities. 

"It  is  certainly  significant  that  the  words,  "from  whatever  source 
derived,*  have  been  Introduced  into  the  proposed  amendment  as 
If  it  were  the  intention  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  claim  to  be 
urged  that  the  income  from  any  property,  even  thoiigh  it  consists 
Of  the  bends  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipality  organized  by  it. 
will  be  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"The  immunity  from  Federal  taxation  that  the  State  and  its 
Instrumentalities  of  government  now  enjoy  is  derived  not  from 
any  express  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  but  from  what 
has  been  deemed  to  be  necessary  Implication.  Who  can  say  that 
any  such  Implication  with  respect  to  the  proposed  tax  will  survive 
the  adoption  of  this  explicit  and  comprehensive  amendment?" 

VIKWS    BAVK    FmKVAILED 

It  Is  significant  also  that  the  attorneys  who  argued  and  won  the 
Pollock  case  appeared  before  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and 
In  opposing  ratification  asserted  that  without  qijestlon  the  adoption 
of  the  sixteenth  amendment  would  permit  the  taxation  of  Federal 
and  State  securities  through  the  Federal  Income  tax.  But  others. 
Including  Senator  Borah  and  Senator  Root,  insisted  that  the  six- 
teenth amendment  did  not  overcome  the  Immunity  rule,  and  their 
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HON.  ALEXA  sTDER  WILEY 


OF  WISCONSIN 


HE  UNITED  STATES 
iay  of  Monday,  May  8) .  1939 


AND    NEW    YORK    AMERICAN 
14,  1939 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  on  Sunday.  May  14,  there 
appeared  in  the  Journal  and  N  sw  York  American  an  interest- 
ing article  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Davis]  regarding  his  proposal  for  setting  aside  a  Sunday  in 
September  each  year  as  Const  itution  Sunday.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio  b^: 

[Prom  the  Journal  and  New  T  ork  American  of  May  14.  1939] 
CoNsrmrnoN  Sunday  as  "UNiTEn  States  Red  Letter  Day"  Urged  in 

THE  S  ENATE 

(By  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  United  i  Itates  Senator  from  Pennsylvania) 

Washington. — The  widespread  observance  recently  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  origin  and  establishment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit4  d  States  has  served  to  direct  the 
thought  of  Americans  to  the  relij  lous  basis  of  this  great  document. 

The  men  who  formulated  Its  principles  represented  a  Bibllcsd 
tradition.  They  believed  in  the  rule  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men 
as  transcendent  over  any  earthl]  power.  They  had  witnessed  the 
tyranny  of  prtoces  and  kings  In  the  Old  World  and  wanted  none 
of  it  here. 

They  believed  In  a  govemmeni  that  would  endure  only  through 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  '  "hey  believed  In  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  citizen  who  looked  no ;  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  any 
earthly  ruler  for  guidance  but  to  the  heavenly  King. 

The  conditions  that  give  rise  tt  >  the  religious  faith  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  are  not  unlike  thoie  that  prevail  In  Europe  today. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  the  so-called  age  of  rea-son.  It  was 
also  an  age  of  many  wars.  The  philosophers,  materially  minded, 
were  seeking  politely  to  bow  God  out  of  the  universe. 
constitution  boln  or  hich  ideau 

In  this  same  Old  World  today  we  see  this  excessive  emphasis  on 
Ideologies,  the  exaltation  of  foroi,  and  the  war  against  God.  The 
reaction  against  these  lower  levels  of  life  caused  pioneer  Ameri- 
cans to  turn  away  from  the  OldJ  World  and  \n  this  new  land  seek 
religious  liberty. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 
aspirations.    They  were  Inherent 


States  embodied  these  New  World 
m  religious  belief. 
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Last  year,  together  with  others,  I  was  active  in  asking  for  the 
observance  of  Constitution  Sunday,  September  18.  This  year  I  re- 
ceived numerous  petitions  from  eminent  clergymen,  represenUtives 
of  the  American  Legion,  distinguished  scholars,  and  many  others 
asking  that  I  introduce  legislation  to  designate  the  Sunday  Imme- 
diately preceding  September  17  of  each  year  as  Constitution  Sunday. 

This  would  place  this  national  obser\ance  of  the  Constitution 
near  the  date  each  year  when,  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  George 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  In  free  government  placed  their 
signatures  to  the  historic  document. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  petitions  sent  me,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100  on  March  27  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
this  "red-letter  day  from  becoming  a  dead-letter  day." 

annual   OBSERVANCE    OF   DAY    IS   URGED 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  designation  of  Sunday  Immediately 
preceding  September  17  of  each  year  as  Constitution  Sunday,  to 
be  observed  in  grateful  remembrance  for  the  privileges  enjoyed 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  President  would 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  observe  It  in  an  appropriate  manner. 


Needs  of  New  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  address  of 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president  of  Jones  &  Lamscn  Machine  Co., 
Springfield.  Vt..  and  a  director  of  the  New  England  Council, 
at  the  all-New  England  dinner.  Washington.  May  3,  1939,  on 
the  subject  Needs  of  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  something  of  a  responsibility  to  be  asked  to  present  New 
England  needs  and  possibilities  before  its  representatives  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  one  man  can  see  the  whole  picture;  nor  can 
any  two  New  Englanders,  with  their  traditional  independence  of 
opinion,  fully  agree  on  just  what  It  is  that  vje  want  and  in  just 
what  direction  we  should  go.  You  must  then  discount  this  as  an 
authoritative  presentation  and  give  it  only  the  Importance  which 
your  own  Judgment  assigns  to  it. 

New  England  has  had  an  interesting  history.  The  industry  of 
modern  America  was  established  there.  The  iron  Industry  started 
there  The  cotton-textile  industry  started  there.  The  making  of 
boots  and  shoes  by  machinery  started  there,  and  so  did  many 
another  of  our  great  industrial  developments.  Meanwhile  we  fed 
ourselves  as  well  as  manufacturing  for  the  rest  of  the  Infant 
nation  Our  fields  of  grain,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  dairy 
cattle  supplied  us  with  food  and  clothing.  Our  Industries  paid 
the  highest  wages,  and  our  workers  enjoyed  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  part  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  our  fishermen  drew  the  heaviest  catches  from  the 
ocean  and  ovu-  merchant  ships  sailed  the  world  around  and  were 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  seas.  New  England  led  the  Nation 
in  industrial  and  mercantile  enterprise  for  more  than  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  ™.    ,.    .*  ^ 

Her  subsequent  history  has  not  been  so  spectacular.  The  limited 
sources  of  Iron  yielded  place  to  the  vast  deposits  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  South,  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  lower  wages  of  the 
South  attracted  the  cotton  industry,  and  much  of  this  has  left 
New  England  forever.  Shoemaklng  drifted  away  from  our  cities 
and  towns  nearer  to  the  sources  of  leather  and  to  the  centers  of 
population  of  the  Nation.  New  England  wool  gave  place  to  that 
from  vast  flocks  raised  on  the  open  ranges  of  tha  West,  made  avail- 
able bv  the  buUdlng  of  the  transcontinental  raUroads.  Our  grain 
supplies  come  from  the  West.  And  whUe  our  milk  is  for  the  most 
part  raised  within  our  boundaries,  yet  cream  and  butter  come  to 
Boston  markets  from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  .     ,.      „     . 

New  England  geographlcallv.  Industrially,  and  agriculturally  Is 
■•out  on  a  llriJb."  The  air  is  bracing  and  the  view  is  unexcelled — 
but  Still  we  are  "out  on  a  limb."  To  leave  the  picture  here,  how- 
ever would  be  to  give  a  very  false  Impresison  of  what  Is  really  a 
heartening  rather  than  a  disheartening  picture,  for  when  New 
England  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  providing  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  with  bulk  and  staple  goods,  she  turned  her  energies  to  the 
production  of  quality  goods,  and  in  the  production  of  those  goods 
ehe  finds  her  present  field  of  activity  and  her  present  source  ol 


employment  for  her  workers  and  of  Income  for  her  Industries 
Wherever  material  cost  Is  high  and  the  amount  added  to  the  pro- 
duction by  labor  ts  inconsiderable,  we  relinquish  the  field  to  our 
competitors.  Wherever  skill  of  hand  and  brain  is  applied  to  the 
refined  manipulation  of  quality  products,  there  we  find  our  field. 

Although  much  of  the  low-priced  shoe  trade  has  left  us.  we  stiU 
find  a  market  for  the  highest  grade  of  men's  and  women's  shoes.  It 
has  become  difflcxilt  for  us  to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  staple 
cotton  textiles:  but  the  finer  weaves  and  the  artistic  specialties 
meeting  the  demand  of  enlightened  style— these  we  can  and  will 
produce.  We  no  longer  sell  pig  iron  to  the  rest  of  the  country;  but 
we  continue  to  manufacture  the  highest  type  of  machine  tools  and 
find  our  market  in  the  Waltham  watch  rather  than  In  structural 

Thus  for  the  Industries  which  we  retain  we  still  pay  the  highest 
wages  and  enable  our  workers  to  live  at  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  section  of  the  country.  We  have  abandoned  the 
quantity  ideal  and  have  become  a  region  whose  industries  are  based 
on  quality.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
as  a  foundation  for  our  production  of  quality  products  a  quality 
population,  whose  native  ingenuity,  skill,  and  character  fit  them 
fcr  our  type  of  industry  to  an  extent  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere 

In  the  Nation.  ^        .,.».*_* 

Carrying  this  Idea  still  further  Into  other  fields  than  that  ol 
industry  we  see  the  new  opportunities  of  agriculture  pointing  In 
the  same  direction.  Our  future  lies  In  food  specialties  which  wUl 
bring  a  price  above  the  market.  Butter,  cheese,  hams,  country 
sausage,  bacon,  each  stamped  with  a  trade-mark  whose  reputation 
has  been  founded  on  cleanliness  of  preparation,  delicacy  of  fiavor, 
and  unvarying  high  standards  point  the  way  to  the  future  of  New 
England  agriculture.  Add  to  this  the  New  England  tradition  of 
farming  as  a  way  of  life  and  we  have  not  only  the  background  for 
a  solid  success  in  agricultural  pursuits,  we  have  as  well  a  continua- 
tion of  the  New  England  countryside  as  a  source  of  the  finest 
human  material  for  the  replacement  of  the  leaders  of  the  NaUon 
m  commerce,  Industry,  education,  and  statesmanship. 

As  our  final  resource  we  again  have  quality  in  the  recreational 
facilities  which  we  have  to  offer.  There  Is  quietness,  beauty,  and 
regenerating  peace  in  our  landscape.  These  who  live  In  the  region 
and  minister  to  Its  visitors  have  such  a  real  though  unconscious 
participation  in  the  quality  of  the  scene  that  they  are  at  unity 
with  It,  and  the  discerning  visitor  seldom  finds  himself  disturbed 
by  the  jarring  note  of  dissonance  between  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tain, or  the  valley  and  its  inhabitants. 

A  region  whose  prosperity  is  based  on  quality  has  difficult  prob- 
lems to  face,  some  of  which  come  very  clearly  within  the  Influ- 
tnce  of  national  legislation.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  matters 
with  which  you,  our  representotlves  in  Congress,  are  particularly 

concerning  yourselves.  ,  *^     *  _.-    „,♦», 

There  is,  of  course,  the  ever-present  question  of  the  tarilT,  wltn 
relation  to  which  our  region  presents  no  unusual  problems.  I  must 
say  that  the  terms  of  the  recent  reciprocal  arrangements  with  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  made  it  look  as  though  New  England  had 
either  been  kept  too  much  or  too  little  in  mind,  when  such  things 
as  milk  maple  sugar,  and  fisheries  had  their  protection  decreased. 
I  do  not  know  that  It  is  yet  time  to  appraise  the  results  of  this 
action,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  wait'  until  the  results  are  clear 
before  we  try  to  make  protest;  for  there  are  other  legislative  prob- 
lems which  do  affect  us  more  directly. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  is  a  serious  matter.  Here  we  find  our- 
=^elves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  are 
opposed  to  the  setting  of  wage  rates  and  hours  by  national  legisla- 
tion The  lack  of  fiexibility,  the  widely  varying  conditions,  the 
Impossibility  of  granting  exemptions  with  even-handed  justice,  the 
Inevitable  necessitv  for  the  building  up  of  great  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  and  the  choking  of  natural  developments 
in  accordance  with  economic  needs  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
wh'ch  follow  an  attempt  to  introduce  totalitarian  administration 
into  a  highly  developed  and  elaborately  organized  society  like  ours. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  a  region  which  must  subsist  on  quality 
products  paying  high  wages,  is  ever  sensitive  to  the  disadvantages 
which  those  high  wages  entail.  Our  region  has  led  the  Nation 
In  Its  wage  and  hour  standards.  It  has  placed  itself  at  a  definite 
disadvantage  thereby,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  support 
wage  and  hour  limitations  and  to  demand  their  extension. 

However  advantageous  such  a  course  might  be  for  New  England. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  ulti- 
mately bad  for  us.  The  most  we  shoxild  ask  for.  It  seems  to  me,  is 
such  a  wage  rate  as  gives  minimum  standards  of  decency,  giving 
assurance  that  the  Industry  Is  just  above  the  sweatshop  level. 
Thlrty-flve  cents  an  hour  or  even  32  cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum 
would  seem  to  meet  these  requirements  for  goods  made  for  inter- 
state distribution. 

A  quality  region  also  has  its  definite  problems  with  reUtion  to 
taxation  For  one  thing  It  Is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  of 
income  It  has  years  of  loss  In  Its  operations  and  then  a  few  years 
of  profit.  The  net  result  over  a  period  of  years  Is  »  tax  on  lt» 
average  profits  higher  than  the  normal  rate  of  taxation  for  any  one 
year  We  are  thus  far  more  heavily  taxed  than  regions  engaged  in 
more  stable  occupations,  such  as  the  food  Industries.  We  have  a 
particular  Interest  In  taxation  policies  which  carry  over  gains  and 
losses  so  that  the  taxation  is  on  the  basis  of  our  average  condition* 
Instead  of  on  the  abnormal  ones. 

In  a  region  renowned  for  Its  inventiveness  and  its  enterprise,  w» 
have  been  bard  hit  by  the  si>eclal  forms  of  taxation  which  havv 
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been  devised,  It  would  seem.  Bpeclflcally  to  penalize  business  risk. 
The  undistributed-profits  tax  bore  heavUy  on  businesses  whose 
earning  power  fluctuated  widely,  but  it  bore  still  more  heavily  on 
the  growing  industry,  attempting  to  make  for  IteelX  a  place  as  a  new 
venture  against  tbe  competlUon  of  established  businesses.  The 
eapltal-gaiiis  tax.  like  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  has  been  some- 
what lightened,  but  even  in  its  present  form  its  effect  is  to  dis- 
courage 'venturesome  capital."  There  is  nothing  this  Nation  needs 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  business  risk  and  enterprise, 
and  the  ablUty  to  realize  on  profits  from  risk  and  enterprise  is  an 
essential  necessity.  Pull  reemployment  walU  on  risk  and  enter- 
prise and  at  this  moment  it  waits  on  Uttle  else. 

While  these  things  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  specific, 
there  is  a  general  reqtilrement  still  unmet  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  put  into  words.  That  general  requirement  relates  to 
the  atmosphere  or  the  "weather"  in  which  business  enterprise 
must  live  and  act.  The  weather  has  not  been  good.  The  weather 
Is  made  in  part  by  business  Itself  and  in  part  by  the  conditions 
which  surround  It,  which  In  the  last  few  years  have  been  prl- 
marUy  determined  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  I 
may  safely  say  that  the  arrival  of  good  business  weather  and  conse- 
quent revival  of  emplo3rment  and  a  decrease  of  the  excxise  for 
large  governmental  expenditures  depends  very  litUe  upon  the 
passing  of  new  legislation.  It  depends,  on  the  whole,  rather  more 
en  the  rerrainlng  from  legislation  or  from  the  threat  of  legislation. 
We  are  indeed  in  a  dangerous  poslUon  when  we  assume  that 
biislness  depends  on  positive  action  by  government  for  Its  health 
and  activity.  ^  . 

There  are  certain  business  evils  from  which  government  must 
-protect  the  body  of  its  citizens.  There  are  certain  evils  from 
which  some  sections  have  to  be  protected  as  against  other  sections. 
There  are  certain  disasters  which  come  to  business  from  the  raids 
of  speculaUon.  for  Instance,  from  which  protection  must  be  pro- 
vided. But.  take  It  altogether,  these  various  protections  are  of  a 
general  sort  and  faU  far  short  of  the  regulation  of  the  details  of 
business  by  government  on  which  we  have  embarked  in  the  last 
few  years.  Such  detailed  regulaUon  is  impossible.  The  attempt 
to  enforce  such  legislation  meets  with  difflcxilties  such  as  to  require 
an  ever -expanding  and  ever-elaborating  administrative  machinery. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  govern  the  details 
of  business  by  government.  If  persisted  In.  wUl  destroy  popular 
government,  and  destroy  the  useful  functions  which  our  representa- 
tives In  Congress  now  perform.  Only  the  totalitarian  government 
can  give  detailed  management  to  business,  and  In  the  totalitarian 
government  the  people's  representatives  play  no  part. 

I  might  properly  close  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
New  England's  particular  forte  of  providing  the  more  refined  goods 
and  services  for  the  rest  of  the  covmtry  gives  her  a  particular 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  New  Eng- 
land's Industries  which  suffer  first  and  most  if  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness is  not  sound.  We  have,  therefore,  no  special  favors  to  ask. 
We  ask  only  that  our  Nation  be  permitted  to  continue  on  its  old 
course  of  private  enterprise  and  activity  with  only  the  necessary 
checks   on    the    evils    which    have   hindered    that    enterprise    and 

activity.  ,   _.*  .  j 

I  hope  that  this  picture  will  appeal  to  you  as  clarifying  and 
simplifying  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  you  who  are 
responsible  for  national  legislation.  We  are  dependent  on  you.  and 
we  believe  that  the  requirements  which  we  feel  must  be  met  in 
yotu-  sphere  are  requirements  which  you  are  as  well  fitted  to  carry 
out  in  the  futtjre  as  you  have  shown  yovirselves  to  be  in  the 
past. 

Manuel  A.  DeFreitas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HCN.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesda/.  May  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  G.  FENNIMAN 


Mr.  lODGE.  Mr.  President.  Manuel  A.  DePreitas  was  a 
well-known  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  a  leader  among 
Americans  of  Portuguese  extraction.  Never  forgetting  Por- 
tuguese culture,  he  was  also  a  stalwart  American  and  in- 
stilled Americanism  among  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  in  the  city  of  Peabody, 
Mass.,  a  square  should  be  named  for  Manuel  A.  DePreitas. 
and  that  on  May  6  last  His  ExceDency  Dr.  Joao  Antonio  de 
,  Bianchi,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Portugal,  should  have  made  a  trip  from  Washington 
In  order  to  unveil  the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Mr. 
DePreitas.     It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10,000  persons 


attended  the  dedication;  and  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  tie  speech  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  Edward  G.  Penninan.  editor  of  the  Peabody 
Enterprise.  ^       ^  *     w 

There  being  no  objection,  th;  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow  ^s: 

We  Bather  here  today  to  hun  bly  dedicate  this  junction  in 
eratef i5  memory  of  a  departed  frlei  id,  who  for  more  than  a  q\iart«r 
century  personified  the  highest  trt  ditlons  of  service,  sacrifice,  and 
lovalty  which  were  so  broad  and  so  deep  that,  although  he  has 
crossed  the  bar  to  Gods  kingdom,  we  today  revere  that  memory 
with  thanksgiving  and  with  prais;.  That  life  and  character  was 
the  late  Manuel  A.  DeFreitas.  „^„h 

Born  m  the  Azores  48  years  ag<  .  the  son  of  humble  but  proud 
parents.  Manuel  was  one  of  13  children.  At  the  age  of  17  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  the  land  of  promised  opportunity,  where 
among  free  men  and  women  Maiuel  found  a  society  that  held 
boundless  careers  for  those  who  di  red  to  live  and  to  serve. 

He  soon  found  employment  In  i  factory,  where  he  learned  the 
improved  processes  of  making  sHoes.  But  he  also  had  an  un- 
flinching desire  to  learn  the  custo  ns.  the  language,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  people.  A^  ^essive,  alert,  and  intellectually 
honest.  Manuel  made  friends  easll  r;  and  always  a  keen  student  of 
conversation,  he  was  pleased  to  fin  1  how  close  the  spirit  of  America 
was  to  that  of  Portugal,  and  wt  at  a  great  slmUarlty  existed  in 
the  patterns  of  both  great  covmtri  ?s.  ^v,  *  ♦ 

In  1917  Manuel  achieved  a  great  personal  victory,  one  that  to 
him  offered  a  challenge  to  serve  Ihe  United  States.  He  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  after  many  years  of  patient  study  and  effort; 
and  although  he  always  held  clos*  the  tradition  and  history  of  his 
own  native  land,  he  had  an  under  icanding  and  vision  to  appreciate 
the  Jewel  of  his  American  citizen)  hip  better  than  most  American- 
bom  citizens.  ^^     .    ,     . 

For  more  than  twoscore  years,  f  jur  organizations — the  symbol  or 
American  cooperation — felt  the  ladlatlng  glow  of  his  friendship, 
and  progressed  on  the  vmf ailing  v  Isdom  of  his  mind,  and  kindness 
of  his  heart.  He  served  as  presK  ent  of  the  Portuguese-American 
Civic  Club,  not  alone  because  o)  the  personal  Joy  that  came  in 
that  responsibility  but  because  he  appreciated  the  opportunity 
which  such  a  unit  in  a  democrat  ic  nation  offered.  He  knew  that 
the  success  of  democracy  depende  i  upon  the  fine  and  harmonious 
interweaving  of  the  two  patterns-  —of  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
World.  Manuel  envisioned  that  iream  of  a  better  world  because 
through  mutual  understanding  <  f  oiu:  backgrounds  there  would 
develop  a  closer  and  more  beautl:  ul  life.  Indeed,  Banks'  stanza  Is 
the  most  expressive  of  Manuel's  U  fe  In  the  poem : 

I  live  for  those  wh<   love  me 

And  for  those  wl  lo  know  me  true. 
For  the  heavens  tl  at  shine  above  me 

And  the  good  thi  t  I  can  do. 

These  words  must  have  been  en  shrined  In  the  heart  of  Manuel  A 
DeFreitas  because  wherever  we  saw  him — in  the  store,  in  the  lodge, 
or  community,  he  was  always  stilvlng  to  do  aU  the  good  that  he 
could. 

For  18  years  Manuel  was  the  Ullage  storekeeper.  Perhaps  more 
than  In  any  other  chapter  of  his  life  It  was  here  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  best.  Cheerful,  friendly,  honest,  aggres- 
sive, and  intensely  Interested  in  promoting  the  best  Interests  of  the 
cooperative  Popular  Grocery  Ston  .  Manuel  so  served  that  cause  that 
it  became  one  of  the  pioneer  un  ts  In  retail  merchandising  in  the 
State.  During  prosperous  times  i  ind  depression  days  Manuel  made 
the  store  successful,  and  yet.  not  i  ne  Portuguese  family  In  this  com- 
munity went  hungry.  The  door  of  kindness  in  the  heart  of  this 
man  was  never  closed  and  the  Ight  of  service  in  his  soul  never 
flickered,  but  grew  brighter  when  there  was  adversity,  when  trouble 
and  even  death  cast  its  shadows  c  ver  the  hon>es  of  his  friends. 

In  these  days  with  so  much  loisery  throughout  the  world  and 
when  nations  are  disturbed  by  fa<  tors  of  great  alarm,  we  might  weU 
look  at  the  life  of  Manuel  DeFre  tas  for  many  lessons  of  character 
which  give  strength  and  renewel  determination  to  keep  our  two 
great  countries,  the  Republic  of  Portugal  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  ever  free  and  glorious. 

For  Manuel  was  given  the  rare  quality  of  a  calm  mind,  which  in 
the  midst  of  strife  and  of  unceitainty  remained  clear  and  deter- 
mined. He  was  never  confused,  ind  at  trials  which  would  tax  the 
patience  of  the  ordinary  man  b:yond  endurance  his  would  never 
be  clouded. 

We  can  well  emulate  his  qualU  y  of  kindness,  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  to  a  very  profound  d  jgree.  Yes.  in  his  veins  not  only 
flowed  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  his  heart  was  the  pump 
and  his  spirit  was  the  fovmtaln.  I  remember  many  deeds,  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  which  Manuel  dli  I  that  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
that  God's  own  hand  of  klndne  is  moved  when  Manuel  raised  his 
arms  in  service  for  those  who  lanre  in  contact  with  him.  How 
many  of  you  here  today  remem  xr  his  kindness  toward  children, 
and  how  he  was  never  too  busy  at  the  store  to  stop  for  a  few  sec- 
onds to  pat  some  child  on  the  for  ?head  or  give  some  undemcurished 
boy  who  seemed  faint  from  hunger  a  sanc"wich  and  piece  of  cake. 
Friends,  we  live.  oh.  so  short  a  time,  and  eternity  Is,  oh.  so  long, 
that  If  there  could  be  more  kU  dness  as  practiced  by  this  leader 
there  would  be  more  happiness. 

We  might  well  engender  Intc  our  lives  the  sense  of  duty,  ol 
obligation  and  of  being  faithful  the  like  of  which  Is  seen  in  few 
men.  but  certainly  among  those  Cew  was  Manuel  DeFreitas.    Words 
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■ra  easy  lUte  the  wind,  but  faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 
Manuel  was  faithful  to  his  God.  his  native  land,  and  his  adopted 
ccuntrv.  He  was  faithful  to  a  cede  among  men  which  w^ 
found«i  only  on  the  highest  and  finest  principles  cf  Urmg.  He 
was  faithful  to  hU  wonderful  wife,  and  splendid  children,  and  to 
counties?  friends  who  sought  his  wisdom  and  were  made  happy  hy 
his  kindness.  Today,  when  nations  and  peoples  tear  down  those 
Uistliutions  which  made  them  great:  when  there  are  too  many 
examples  of  broken  faith,  the  spirit  of  fidelity  as  personified  by 
Manuel  DeFreitas  shoxild  point  the  way  to  a  better  understandhig 
and  a  greater  victory.  ^     ,  j-,,^        ^ 

Manuel  lived  for  htimanlty.  for  a  sincere  fatherhood  of  God  ana 
brotherhood  of  man  He  turned  away  bitterness  and  111  feeling 
with  a  smile,  and  never  allowed  the  spirit  of  guile,  of  trickery, 
or  vlndictlveness  to  enter  his  life.  Wherever  you  met  him.  on  his 
lips  were  words  of  hope  and  courage,  words  of  Joy  and  praise,  and 
words  of  Gcds  teachings.  For  men  who  could  be  so  loyal  to  their 
creeds  so  profoundly  consistent  with  a  desire  to  serve,  there  is  a 
great  place  for  them  in  this  world,  and  a  greater  place  in  that 

world  above.  - 

So  It  is  fitting  that  no«  only  the  people  of  Portuguese  origin,  but 
the  citizenry  of  Peabody.  today  commemorate  this  life  for  p>osterlty 
by  dedicating  this  square,  in  the  section  of  our  community  where 
he  served  most  Pe<ile  in  other  communities  whose  lives  were  en- 
riched by  some  litUe  deed  of  his  kindness  Join  hands  with  us  today 

In  this  tribute.  .^  .^  »  t,       — 

For  in  dedicating  this  square,  the  Manuel  A.  DeFreitas  Square, 
we  solemnly  and  sincerely  thank  Almighty  God  that  such  a  spirit 
moved  In  our  community,  and  for  the  manifold  lessons  of  charac- 
ter which  Mr.  DeFreitas  bequeathed  to  us.  For  without  character, 
there  can  be  no  nation  strong  enough  to  endtire.  and  no  happiness 
or  achievement  that  can  be  fine  enoxigh  to  be  permanent. 

For  his  qualities  cf  leadership,  of  cooperation,  and  of  service,  this 
monument  will  ever  be  a  shrine.  For  years  to  come  this  square  will 
bring  to  those  Uving  a  deeper  and  better  understanding  of  true 

Americanism.  ,, 

For  his  modesty  and  sincerity  this  bronze  tablet  wlU  ever  serve 
as  a  guide  to  us  In  our  powers  to  distinguish  the  flimsy  from 
the  gold  of  life.  ^  ^,         . 

For  his  contributions  to  this  community,  as  a  representative  of 
a  great  race  of  indusuious.  honest,  and  God-fearing  people,  this 
shrhie  will  ever  have  a  purpose  so  great  as  to  make  those  'who 
will  feel  its  genuine  influence  better  Christians  and  more  patriotic 

*  ThSlfore.  we  dedicate  in  loving  memory  this  square  to  a  great 
American  knd  likewise,  before  God  and  Manuel  DePreitas  in 
SSv^n  we^^lite  our  lives  as  he  did.  in  "^^^  ,^,";^f .  ^  "^fj 
church  and  our  country.  Long  may  the  memory  of  this  departed 
StVan  remain  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  In  fur  com- 
mumfv  The  influence  of  such  a  memory,  etched  in  gold  by  the 
SSTng  hand  of  God.  will  help  our  community  go  forward  with  a 
more  united  spirit  and  a  more  determined  vigor. 


-Little  Sir  Echoes"  of  the  American  Tariff  League 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

of  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11, 1939 


Mr   KITCHENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  speech  of  April  26 
attacking  trade  agreements,  the  gentleman  ^ ^»"  ^^^^^'J: 
setts    [Mr    TreadwayI    stated   that   some   of   the   speeches 
made  in  defense  of  trade  agreements  had  the  earmarks  of 
State  Department  propaganda.    As  one  who  ha^  spoken  in 
favor  of  trade  agreements.  I  want  to  say  that  I  dePei"J  WO J 
various  departments  of  the  Government  to  furmsh  me  wi^ 
reliable  statistical  and  other  information  regarding  the  o^ 
erations  of  congressional  acts  and  results  of  trade  treaties, 
to   mresimXn,   the   gentleman  and  other   hard-pressed 
critics^of  trade  treaties  and  of  this  admmistration  would  not 
go  SO  far  afield  in  some  of  their  statements  and  unsupported 
charges  if  they  should  obtain  their  information  from  reliable 
sources   rather   than   such   organizations   as  the   American 
Tariff  League  and  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

If  anyone  win  go  to  the  trouble  of  reading  the  July,  Au- 
mist  1938  and  other  bulletins  of  the  American  Tariff  League, 
S^  ^cSS^  the  February  1939  bulletin  of  that  l^^e. 
and  then  read  the  remarks  and  speeches  of  various  genUe- 
men  now  opposing  trade  treaUes.  he  will  ^ ^^^'^..^^.^J' 
marks.  The  people  are  not  going  to  take  buUetms  of  toe 
American  Tariff  League  as  reliable  authority  for  anytHmg 
As  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  it  has  a  most 
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elaborate  and  expensive  establishment  here  In  the  Capit^ 
with  49  employees,  and  numerous  advisers,  managers,  ana 
directors.  As  to  their  duties,  the  pubUc  Is  probably  not 
fully  aware.  However,  one  wonders  whence  comes  the  enor- 
mous contributions  necessary  to  pay  their  expenses. 

In  the  newspapers  recently  an  account  was  given  of  a 
Republican  banquet  here  in  the  Capital  at  so  much  per 
plate.  That  banquet  was  attended  by  Republican  leaders, 
and  the  ostensible  purpose  was  raising  of  party  political 
funds.  Sad  to  relate,  according  to  the  papers,  only  a  profit 
of  40  cents  was  reported.  There  was  general  wonderment 
as  to  what  became  of  the  profits  from  that  banquet,  but  not 
for  long.  A  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  banqueters 
simply  consumed  them  at  the  banquet  table,  then  as  usual 
handed  an  empty  bag  to  the  public  to  fill,  and  later  the 
American  Tariff  League  to  make  nice  political  contributions 
from  a  portion  of  the  bag,  retaining  the  most. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  names  of  those  who  attended  that 
banquet.  Therefore  I  feel  justified  in  absolving  the  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  of  "earmarks." 

During  my  short  term  in  the  Congress  I  have  learned  to 
respect  and  admire  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Truidway]  for  his  amiableness,  integrity,  honesty,  ability, 
and  partisanship,  but  fear  he  may  be  playing  "Little  Sir  Echo" 
to  that  organization  known  as  the  American  Tariff  League, 
which  took  such  a  prominent  and  incredible  part  in  the 
enactment  of  the  infamous  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

The  public  cannot  forget,  and  will  recall  easily,  that  during 
the  consideration  of  that  act  the  American  Tariff  League  was 
the  spearhead  of  the  experienced,  profit-reaping  tariff  indus- 
triaUsts.  otherwise  known  as  tariff  barons  with  special  privi- 
leges, who  wrote  their  own  tariff  ticket,  and  which  brought, 
in  1930  and  thereafter,  so  many  disastrous  retaliations  against 
and  destruction  of  our  own  and  foreign  commerce. 

We  can  never  forget  that  the  secretary  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Faubel  by  name,  lobbied  from  the  offices  here  in  the 
Capitol  of  a  former  Senator,  Grundy,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  We  are  not  going  to 
forget  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grundy,  the  United  States  Senator, 
still  an  official  of  the  American  Tariff  League,  m  a  congres- 
sional investigation  admitted  that  he  believed  tariff  benefits 
should  be  given  to  certain  industrial  mterests  in  proportion 
to  their  poUtical  campaign  contributions.  Grundy  believed 
in  the  special  protecUon  by  law  of  the  large  political  cam- 
paign contributors  so  they  can  extract  more  money  from 
the  consumers  of  America,  and.  as  he  thought,  be  able  thereby 
to  remain  politically  in  power  over  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  shows  that  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Tariff  League  was  caUed  before  the  committee  In- 
vestigating tariff  lobbyists  to  explain  his  pernicious  activities 
in  1929  and  1930  during  the  consideration  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  bill.  and.  according  to  the  lobby  hearings,  part 
6,  page  2352,  the  American  Tariff  League  was  an  adjunct  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  It  would  be  most  In- 
teresting if  we  had  details  of  the  present  relationship.  The 
evidence  indicates  we  are  now  hearing  from  time  to  time  the 
voice  of  Jacob  while  the  hand  of  Esau  is  felt  in  the  back- 
ground. . 

It  wUl  not  be  forgotten,  and  was  brought  out  In  those  hear- 
ings   that  the  American  Tariff  League  employed  important 
confidential  clerks  of  the  congressional  committees  to  write 
tariff  articles  for  its  bulletins  and  publications.    Such  tactics 
flaunted  the  people's  interest  for  the  interests  of  a  few.    The 
public  will  not  forget  that  an  employee  of  an  orgaftization. 
the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Connecticut,  interested  in 
tariff  increases,  was  actually  placed  on  the  public  pay  rofl 
and  taken  into  the  secret  meetings  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees.   We  will  never  forget  that  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
was  the  culmmatlon  of  previous  maneuvers  and  secret  ma- 
nipulation for  special  tariff  advantages  by  selfish  interests 
that  precipitated  this  depression.    This  is  the  true  story 
that  we  must  remember  when  those  responsiWe  for  that  act 
now  directly  and  indirectly,  renew  their  exertion  and  attack 
trade  agreements,  which  is  an  endeavor  to  repair  some  of 
the  damage  and  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  the  SmooU 
Hawley  Act  enacted  under  that  questionable  procedure. 
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A  simple  examination  and  comparison  of  the  monthly  bul- 
letins Issued  and  being  issued  by  the  American  Tariff  League, 
with  the  remarks  of  those  now  opposing  trade  agreements, 
will  show  a  very  close  correlation  in  topics  discussed,  tabula- 
tion of  statistics,  and  statements  made  against  trade  agree- 
ments. Of  course,  if  gentlemen  wish  to  depend  upon  the 
American  Tariff  League  for  information  and  their  views,  that 
Is  their  privilege.  In  the  meantime,  they  might  become  wiser 
and  more  reliable  if  they  should  ignore  the  American  Tariff 
League  and  read  some  able  editorials  in  well-informed  Re- 
publican newspapers  approving  Hull's  trade-treaty  program. 

For  their  Information,  as  a  mere  example,  I  ask  that  an 
editorial  of  the  Star,  a  very  ably  edited  Republican  paper  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

IT    WORKS 

The  reciprocal-trade  policies  of  Secretary  Hull  are  already  being 
vindicated.  Hull  has  adduced  figures  to  show  that  the  16  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  reciprocal  treaties  Increased  their 
purchases  of  American  goods  39.8  percent  In  1936-38  as  compared 
to  1934-  35,  while  they  Increased  their  purchases  of  German  goods 
by  only  1.8  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Secretary  Hull  believes  this  is  ample  proof  that  the  American- 
trade  policy  of  equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Is 
well  able  to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  any  aggressive  form 
of  trade  yet  developed. 

Many  people  lose  sight  of  the  scope  of  Hull's  policy  in  watching 
the  detail  cf  its  working  out.  It  is  not  merely  a  competitive  method 
to  offset  other  methods.  It  is  grounded  in  the  idea  that  freedom 
of  trade  means  an  increased  volume  of  trade,  whereas  special  barter 
and  two-sided  trade  arrangements  inevitably  decrease  the  total 
volume  of  trade  of  the  world. 

Thus  faY  events  have  to  a  large  extent  vindicated  Secretary  Hull 
and  his  f)olicy  of  seeking  more  Instead  of  less  intercourse  between 
natlcns. 

That  great  paper  in  its  editorial  of  April  22.  1939.  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  trade  policies  of  Secretary  Hull  and  his  pro- 
gram, under  the  title  "It  Works,"  states  that  such  policies 
and  program  are  already  being  vindicated.  That  great,  un- 
biased paper  is  interested  more  in  the  general  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
restoration  to  power  of  such  men  as  Grundy,  the  American 
Tariff  League,  or  even  the  resxirrection  or  resuscitation  of  a 
political  party  supported,  dominated,  and  discredited  by  that 
league. 

It  is  to  oe  regretted  that  the  American  people  will  be  forced 
again  to  decide  whether  to  return  to  "Grundyism."  "Smoot- 
Hawleyism."  and  the  American  Tariff  League  so  as  to  help  a 
few,  or  retain  the  trade-building  program  of  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull  and  of  this  administration,  and  thereby  recover  and 
permanently  restore  trade  with  all  nations  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  many.  I  have  no  mis- 
givings as  to  what  the  decision  will  be  if  the  people  do  not 
forget  or  be  misled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  and  must  have  a  larger  market  for 
our  «oods  and  farm  products.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  our  people  produce  crops  and  manufacture  goods 
for  export,  and  this  trade  must  be  fostered,  enlarged,  and 
protected  so  as  to  make  better  and  larger  our  own  market. 

Sad  experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  impose  excessive 
tariffs  and  thereby  raise  around  us  a  wall  against  trade  with 
others,  then  trade  walls  will  be  erected  against  us.  Under 
such  conditions  a  few  in  this  country  will  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  profit  from  their  neighbors,  but  not  for  long,  because  such 
neighbors  will  be  surely,  slowly,  and  gradually  exhausted. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  the  American  Tariff  League,  here- 
tofore quiescent  and  thought  submerged,  would  not  again 
raise  its  head  in  a  fight  for  private  and  special  interests.  I 
have  been  hoping  that  the  trade  treaties  now  being  negotiated 
would  be  given  reasonable  time  for  fulfillment  of  their  great 
purpose,  but  that  hope  is  now  being  dissipated,  and  the  people 
of  America  might  as  well  prepare  and  be  on  guard  for  a  flood 
of  propaganda  such  as  they  have  never  experienced  before. 
I  appeal  to  every  Member  of  Congress,  to  everyone  in  an  offi- 
cial position,  to  all  thinking  people  to  weigh  guardedly  and 
consider  most  carefully  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  outlets  of  trade  for  and  with  the  American 
people,  and  if  that  be  done  without  bias,  without  political 
prejudice,  without  selfishness,  then  the  American  Tariff 
League  will  enter  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
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Mr.  CbCHRAN.     Mr 
York  Times  written  by  Mr 
certainly  a  lot  of  "bull"  to 
destroyed  the  market  for 
when  he  permitted  the 
Argentina. 

According  to  Mr.  Krock, 
using  that  part  of  our  beef 
for  hot  dogs  and  hamburgt  r 
canned  corn  beef  in  the  United 

As  I  told  the  gentleman 
the  way  to  prevent  the 
tries  by  the  Goverrmient  is 
We  passed  a  law  that 
domestic  materisil  in  the 
ings.    That  bill  came  from 
chairman. 

Probably  it  would  be  well, 
investigation  about  the 
South  America.    The  people 
Mr.  Krock.  and  I  might 
stock  raisers  would   find, 
profits  by  refusing  to 
quantities  sufficient  to  supi^ly 
the  packers  guarantee  they 
beef  in  sufficient  quantities 
Army  buy  in  this  country? 
to  the  Government  carmed 
for  a  reasonable  price  if 

It  is  clearly  evident  that 
in  no  way  been  hurt  by  the 
the  Argentine  if  Mr.  Krock 

Under  leave  to  print,  I 
morning's  New  York  Times: 
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Washington,  May  15. — Ever 
that  since  Argentine  canned 
the  local  product  It  should  be 
the  cattle  country  have  been 
they  said,  was  destroying  a 
favor  with  the  Argentine  for  hla 
cattlemen  and  packers  to  go 
the  gaucho  of  the  pampas?     The 
oratory. 

The  facts  of  the  case  suggest 
western  Members  of  Congress 
good  chance  to  win  favor  at 
Imaginary  injury  to  a  local 
the  truth  Is  a  combination  of 
President  and  the  Departments 
also  familiar  to  the  packers, 
the  meat  processors  of  South 
mals  could  do  anything  more 
would  express  complete 
ever  they  are  sliced,  they  are 
On  the  testimony  of  experts 
A  good  percentage   of  America 
canned  corned  beef.    The  only 
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ARTHUR  KROCK 


Speaker,  if  the  article  in  the  New 

i  irthur  Krock  is  correct,  there  is 

the  cry  that  the  President  has 

caiined  corned  beef  in  this  country 

Na^y  to  purchase  this  product  in 

t|ie  packers  make  more  money  by 
that  would  go  into  corned  beef 
thus  creating  a  shortage  of 
States. 

fj-om  Pennsylvania  this  morning, 

purchase  of  food  from  other  coun- 

or  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law. 

requites  Government  agencies  to  use 

construction  of  our  public  build- 

the  committee  of  which  I  am 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  did  have  an 

pur(^hase  of  canned  corned  beef  in 

would  then  find,  according  to 

personally  add  the  farmers  and 

the  packers   increase   their 

mani<facture  canned  corned  beef  in 

the  Army  and  Navy.     Will 

'  irill  manufacture  canned  corned 

Congress  insists  the  Navy  and 

Will  the  packers  agree  to  sell 

cjarned  beef  equal  in  quality  and 

passes  such  a  law? 

farmer  and  stock  raiser  have 

jurchase  of  this  canned  beef  in 

correct. 

include  Mr.  Krock's  article  in  this 


Cor  gress 

tlie 


w  York  Times  1 
Bf^  Tempest  in  Nonexistent  Cans 


Artllur  Krock) 

iince  the  President  told  the  Navy 

con  led  beef  is  tetter  and  cheaper  than 

pv  rchased.  Members  of  Congress  from 

erupting  In  speeches.     The  President, 

greatflocal  industry  in  an  effort  to  curry 

hemisphere  policy.     Are  American 

pei^nlless  to  enrich  the  estanciero  and 

Capitol  today  resounded  with  such 


^mong  other  things,  that  either  the 
't  know  them  or  that  they  see  a 
hojne  through  wild  exaggeration  and 
Whichever  Is  true,  or  whether 
3oth,  the  facts  are  known  to  the 
I  )f  State  and  Commerce.     They  are 
Cham-store  supply  men,  and  to 
/  merlca.    If  the  western  beef  anl- 
t  ban  moo  or  bellow,  perhaps  they 
--  over  the  whole  affair.     For  how- 
Just  the  same.  ^ 
situation  appears  to  be  tills: 
_  n  cattle  used  to  be  tiUTied   Into 
time  people  thought  much  about 
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this  product  was  dtiring  the  Spanish-American  War  when  the 
quality  of  the  canned  beef  was  so  bad  there  was  a  scandal.  Prob- 
ably that  was  the  reason  why  canned  beef  became  unpopular  In 
this  country.  At  any  rate,  the  bellies,  or  "plates."  of  cattle  from 
which  canned  beef  Is  made  were  Ingeniously  diverted  to  otho: 
foods  tu  this  country. 

ENTER  the   hot  DOG    AND    HAMBtJBCES 

Maybe  a  shrewd  publicity  campaign  developed  the  substitute 
appetite.  But  at  any  rate  In  the  years  succeeding  the  rout  of 
Spain  from  the  Philippines  and  the  New  World  there  developed  the 
great  American  yen  for  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  These,  Uke  the 
canned  com  beef  of  odoroxia  memory,  are  made  from  the  same 
plates  of  the  cattle. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  Florida  to  Vancouver,  the  hot 
dog  and  the  hamburger  entered  upon  a  rapid  rise  in  consump- 
tion. Booths  and  counters  began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms 
on  the  highways  and  the  city  street  comers.  The  scent  of  the 
griddle  was  inhaled  In  the  land.  Since  good  prices  and  good 
profits  were  to  t>e  made  In  these  commodities,  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  plates  of  cattle  were  thus  processed.  The  resiilt  is  that 
large  orders  for  canned  beef  cannot  be  fiUed  in  any  store  or 
wholesale  packing  plant. 

In  South  America  and  the  ETuropean  countries  where  the  products 
of  cattle  plates  are  sold  there  Is  no  relish  of  the  hot  dog  and  the 
hamburger.  If  alien  peoples  are  relapsing  into  barbariezn.  as  Ameri- 
can isolationists  insist  they  are,  this  sad  lack  of  appreciation  for 
our  great  domestic  delicacies  may  t)e  offered  as  proof.  So  the  beef- 
raising  countries  to  the  southward — Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
and  Paraguay — ^have  used  rooet  of  the  cattle  plates — and  even 
better  cuts — for  canned  corned  beef.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
they  can  deliver  the  product  here  cheaper  and  better,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

Canned  beef  is  handy  ration  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Not 
only  is  It  scarce  here,  because  unprofitable  In  contrast  with  the 
hot  dog  and  the  hamburger,  but  its  manufactvire  is  held  to  a  mini- 
mum therefor.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  almost  extin- 
guished the  American  product.  But  the  plates  are  completely  used 
and  sold  at  home.  No  American  steer  or  cow,  no  domestic  cattle 
raiser  or  processor.  Is  being  discriminated  against  by  the  President 
or  anybody  else.  Through  our  choice,  the  Spanish  War  experience, 
and  the  acquired  native  taste  for  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs,  we  have 
found  a  better  commercial  use  for  this  portion  of  our  cattle. 

A   SMALL  CAN,   INDEED 

The  United  States  absorbs  Its  own  beef  product  and  thus  Imports 
little.  But  canned  beef  comes  in  because  it  Isn't  profitable  to 
manufacture  much  of  it  here.  In  1938  four  South  American  coun- 
tries sent  about  79.000.000  pounds.  Argentina  can  sell  It  In  whole- 
sale lots  in  the  United  States  for  16  cents  a  pound,  of  which  6 
cents  represents  duty  and  another  portion  the  hauling  charge. 
American  bidders  wanted  to  charge  the  Navy  24  cents  a  pound  for 
canned  beef  In  which  only  cattle  plates,  and  none  of  the  better 
South  American  cuts,  were  the  base.  Their  price  was  high  because 
they  dont  find  it  interesting  to  make  much  of  the  stuff.  And  they 
don't  find  It  interesting  because  they  are  doing  better  with  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers. 

The  Navy  order  given  to  the  Argentine  was  for  only  48.000  poimds 
of  canned  beef.  Compare  that  with  the  79.000.000  pounds  Imported 
in  1938;  take  the  otho*  facts  into  account:  and  try  to  believe  what 
the  western  Itfembers  of  Congress  are  saying  about  the  President. 
Then  forget  the  whcde  business  over  a  hot  dog  or  a  hamburger, 
assured  that  the  western  cows  and  steers  are  the  only  constituents 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  really  getting  the  worst  of  It, 

But  they  would  be  no  better  off  in  a  can  than  on  a  roU,  anyhow. 
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RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO.  AND 
HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OP  ILLINOIS.  TUESDAY,  MAY  9,  1939 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely  and  important  dis- 
cussion on  The  Path  to  Recovery — Thrift  or  Spending,  dis- 
closing the  Democratic  and  Republican  points  of  view  on  the 
subject  as  presented  by  Senator  Robebt  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  and 
Rapresentative  T.  V.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  Tuesday,  May  9,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 


citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
RooBcvelt  administration  has  adopted  the  theory  that  this  Nation 
can  spend  itself  into  pro.sperlty.  It  is  the  first  administration  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  tbe  flrrt  responsible 
government  In  the  world,  to  be  dominated  by  the  spending  phi- 
losophy. In  1932  the  President  advocated  economy  In  government. 
From  time  to  time  thereafter  he  has  pramlsed  a  balancing  of  the 
Budget,  but  It  is  a  long  time  now  since  he  has  even  fixed  a  datei, 
no  matter  how  distant,  for  such  a  return  to  normal  financial  policy, 
Mr.  Hopkins  this  morning  expressly  endorsed  the  spending  policy 
for  at  least  another  year.  In  spite  of  feeble  protests  from  MT. 
Morgenthau,  the  spending  philosophy  dominated  both  executive 
and  legislative  departments.  Those  who  believe  in  it  see  little 
reason  for  ever  reducing  an  appropriation,  because,  if  Government 
spending  leads  to  prosperity,  obviously  the  larger  and  more  wasteful 
every  appropriation  can  be  made  the  more  prosperous  the  people 
will  become.  To  some  extent  the  American  people  themselves 
were  swept  away  by  this  philosophy.  It  was  too  easy  to  swallow 
the  attractive  theory  advanced  by  platislble  economic  qtiacks  that 
spending,  rather  than  saving,  is  the  new  way  to  the  abtmdant  life. 

But  the  continued  acceptance  of  the  spending  philosophy  by 
responsible  officials  of  government  Is  unique  and  extraordinary. 
If  any  theory  was  ever  completely  disproved  by  results^  this  one  has 
been  disproved.  We  have  spent  twice  as  much  money  in  the  last 
6  years  as  in  any  other  6  previous  years.  The  public  debt  since 
1933  has  increased  by  (20.000.000,000.  and  we  have  spent  that  much 
more  money  than  we  have  received  even  from  heavy.  Increased 
taxation.  The  Government  expenditures  today  are  still  Increasing. 
And  yet  after  all  that  spending  and  bcKTOwlng  we  fell  into  another 
depression  in  1937,  from  which  we  have  not  recovered.  To  cvne 
that  depression,  the  New  Deal  has  found  but  one  panacea — ^to  spend 
still  more  money.  The  deficit  deliberately  platuied  by  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  about  to  close  July  1  will  be  about 
$4,000,000,000.  The  Budget  for  the  year  which  begins  on  J\Uy  1. 
1939.  will  probably  create  a  deficit  of  at  least  $4,000,000,000  more. 

The  deficit  spending  at  this  rate  has  been  going  on  steadily  now 
for  a  year,  and  yet  the  oovuitry  is  substantially  in  the  same  condi- 
tion it  was  in  a  year  ago.  I  read  only  yesterday  that  the  optimistic 
estimates  for  a  large  national  income  in  1939  hrtd  been  abandoned. 
The  national  income  Is  to  be  less  than  $70,000,000,000.  far  under 
what  it  was  10  years  ago.  In  1928.  when  there  were  10.000.000  fewer 
people.  If  $20,000,000,000  of  borrowed  money  produced  another  de- 
pression instead  of  prosperity,  if  a  large  additional  monthly  deficit 
during  1938  and  1939  has  not  improved  national  income,  what  pos- 
sible hope  is  there  that  any  improvement  can  be  obtained  from 
mere  spending? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  huge  spending  tends  to  deter  recovery. 
Lack  of  financial  restraint  encnurages  the  Government  into  all  kin<te 
of  activitlee  where  private  enterprise  can  no  longer  operate  in  com- 
petiticn.  It  Justifies  vast  Government  bureaus  to  regulate  every 
industry,  regulations  which  nearly  always  discourage  individuals 
from  going  into  that  kind  of  business.  It  leads  to  increased  taxa- 
tion which  makes  profitable  operations  in  private  industry  a<ntcst 
impossible.  Spending  feeds  on  itself.  If  one  pressure  group  ob- 
tains a  subsidy  it  is  almost  impcasible  to  turn  down  another 
pressure  group  whose  arguments  and  interests  are  Just  as  powerful. 
Spending  builds  up  activities  and  whether  those  activities  are  wise 
or  not  their  sudden  abandonment  would  throw  many  men  out  of 
wcrk  and  perhaps  start  a  downward  spiral  of  further  unemploymeat 
and  business  depression.  Spending  once  undertaken  cannot  be 
suddenly  abandoned  but  must  be  tapered  off  gradually. 

So  long  as  the  spending  program  contlnxies  there  always  loocns 
ahead  the  threat  of  national  bankruptcy  and  while  that  threat 
exists  men  are  not  encouraged  to  risk  their  money  in  enterprlzes 
which  may  be  wiped  out  in  the  general  break-down  Involved  In 
such  a  result.  No  nation  ever  has  continued  indefinitely  an  un- 
balanced budget  without  ultimate  collapse.  Already  our  annual 
charge  for  interest  amounts  to  a  billion  dollars.  A  slight  increase 
in  the  rate  of  interest  might  easily  make  It  a  billion  and  a  hatf 
dollars  a  year.  Sooner  or  later  this  Interest  bill  wiU  become  a  tre- 
mendous burden  and  already  we  hear  proposals  that  the  debt  be 
paid  off  In  irredeemable  paper  money.  Inflation  of  the  currency  to 
the  means  which  governments  use  to  repudiate  their  debts  but 
inflation  of  the  currency  alwajrs  leads  to  a  trenKndoua  rtse  In  prices, 
which  finally  breaks  down  all  business  activity.  It  bears  particu- 
larly hard  on  the  poor  and  the  peopie  with  fixed  salaries.  The 
savings  of  a  lifetime  and  all  life-insurance  policies  are  destroyed  by 
Inflaticn,  because  dollars  are  depreciated  until  they  will  buy  noth- 
tog.  If  we  e^'er  have  real  inflation,  It  is  doubtful  if  we  could  rein- 
state the  American  Mysteiii  of  Individual  freedom  and  initiative 
untU  we  had  wasted  m^any  years  imder  state  socialism.  The  spend- 
ing philosophy  not  only  has  failed  to  bring  recovo-y  but  it  contains 
the  seeds  of  hardship  and  poverty,  and  even  civil  war. 

Of  course,  It  Is  true  that  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  Increased 
from  1933  to  1937,  but  there  has  always  been  a  recovery  as  the 
Inevitable  reaction  from  every  depression,  and  It  has  always  oc- 
curred before  without  substantial  Government  deficits.  As  a  mat- 
ter 0*  fact,  recovery  from  19S3  to  1937  was  more  rapid  in  England, 
where  the  budget  was  balanced  throughout  that  period;  and  It  was 
more  rapid  In  many  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

To  support  their  theory,  every  Hew  Dealer  asserts  without 
argument  that  the  1937  depression  in  the  United  States  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  stopped  spending.  This  proves 
too  much.  If  the  Government  can  never  stop  spending  without 
producing  a  depression,  it  would  be  far  better  never  to  begin,  for 
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on  this  hypothesis  we  must  go  on  spending  Indefinitely  and  con- 
stantly piling  up  the  debt  until  we  reach  the  inevitable  collapse. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  was  any  cessation  of  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  1937  depression  began  about  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  July  1,  1937.  In  that  year  the 
Government  expenditures  reached  a  new  all-time  high  (exclud- 
ing the  soldiers'  bonus  payments),  and  the  deficit  amounted  to 
approximately  t3,000,000.000,  not  as  large  as  the  super-deficits 
of  1934,  1935,  1936,  and  1939,  but  still  a  very  respectable  deficit. 
Certainly  the  depression  was  not  caused  because  the  deficit  was 
reduced  $1,000,000,000  through  an  increase  in  tax  receipts.  Nor 
does  a  study  of  what  happened  In  1937  Justify  the  claim  that  the 
1937  depression  was  caused  by  any  reduction  In  the  deficit.  It 
resulted  rather  from  Government  Interference,  the  lack  of  saving, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  individuals  to  Invest  in  permanent 
things. 

The  depression  first  appeared  in  the  capital-goods  Industries. 
The  steel  industry  fell  from  100  percent  of  capacity  to  20  percent 
of  capacity  in  6  months.  Hardly  a  domestic  order  was  given  for 
machinery.  The  demand  for  all  the  goods  which  go  into  perma- 
nent construction  disappeared  overnight.  Gradually  the  unem- 
ployment in  these  industries  which  make  things  that  go  Into  per- 
manent structures  reduced  buying  power  until  the  same  condition 
was  reflected  In  all  of  the  other  Industries  In  the  United  SUtes. 
The  fall  in  business  activity  In  the  last  6  months  of  1937  was 
greater  than  in  any  6  months  of  the  previous  depression.  What 
happened  is  quite  clear.  The  railroads  buy  one-Hfth  of  all  the 
steel  produced  in  the  United  States.  Their  taxes,  wages,  and 
other  costs  increased  so  fast  under  Government  stimulation  that 
no  margm  was  left  between  their  Income  and  their  Increased  ex- 
penses to  provide  for  replacements  or  even  ordinary  maintenance. 
The  costs  of  the  utilities  were  Increased,  while  their  rates  must 
remain  the  same,  and  they  faced  also  the  the  threat  of  Govern- 
ment competition,  so  that  naturally  they  could  not  spend  for 
permanent  expansion.  Other  industries  which  could  legally  In- 
crease their  prices  were  afraid  to  manufacture  many  goods  at 
Increased  costs  for  fear  they  could  not  sell  them  at  the  Increased 
prices  they  were  obliged  to  charge.  There  were  no  new  models  In 
the  automobile  industry  In  1938.  The  Immediate  cause  of  the 
depression,  therefore,  was  Government  Interference  to  increase 
too  rapidly  wages,  taxes,  and  other  costs — so  rapidly  that  prices 
could  not  keep  up. 

But  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  complete  collapse  in  these 
Industries  except  for  the  fact  that  there  had  been  less  saving  In  the 
United  States  and  even  less  willingness  to  Invest  savings  in  per- 
manent Improvements.  In  the  twenties  we  saved  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000,000,000  a  year  and  put  this  money  back  into  build- 
ings and  machinery  expansion.  By  1937  savings  had  dropped  to 
around  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  and  most  of  these  savings  went  Into 
Government  and  municipal  bonds. 

America  has  been  built  up  by  thrift  and  the  Investment  of  sav- 
ings, through  life  insurance,  building  and  loan  associations,  banks, 
and  corporate  securities,  in  permanent  Improvements  which  would 
earn  a  return  for  their  owners.  In  the  United  States  today  we  have 
a  tremendous  plant,  thousanfis  of  cities  with  buildings  from  small 
residences  up  to  giant  skyscr^ipers,  thousands  of  factories,  a  great 
railroad  and  utility  system,  all  constructed  by  private  enterprise 
with  the  Idea  that  a  return  could  be  earned  so  that  the  man  who 
saved  his  money  would  have  some  Income  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  hU  family  after  his  death  This 
process  has  largely  come  to  an  end.  No  one  is  willing  to  put  his 
money  Into  anything  permanent,  because,  with  Government  regu- 
lation, taxation,  and  competition  staring  him  In  the  face  he  can- 
not feel  confident  of  any  return.  But  a  resumption  of  that  process 
is  the  only  way  to  put  men  back  to  work. 

..'^,*i.lf-*^°°^'*^°"  ^^  **^®  underlying  cause  of  the  sudden  coUapse 
of  1937.  a  collapse  which  did  not  occur  In  any  other  Important 
country  in  the  world.  Par  from  checking  the  depression  Govern- 
ment spending  only  aggravated  It.  The  Government's  "activities 
made  a  return  on  private  Investment  much  less  promising  That 
activity  should  have  been  devoted,  not  to  public  spending  but  to 
the  stimulation  of  private  spending.  An  excellent  example  of  how 
this  can  be  done  is  found  in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
where  the  Government,  without  cost  to  Itself,  has  stimulated  the 
buildmg  of  houses  by  private  industry  and  afforded  almost  the  only 
real  stimulation  to  business  which  the  present  administration  has 
provided.  Neither  In  practice  nor  in  theory  is  there  the  slightest 
basis  for  the  claim  that  Government  spending  can  produce  nros- 
perity.  *^ 

The  new  dealers,  I  believe,  embrace  the  spending  philosophy  with 
ease  and , eagerness  because  they  want  to  expand  Government  activ- 
ity and  regulation  in  every  field  and  yet  dont  dare  to  levy  the  taxes 
r^'""^  ^L°^^^^/°  °^^^^  **"*  expense.  If  they  did  levy  more 
taxes,  they  would  almost  certainly  discourage  all  that  is  left  of 
private  Industry  and.  incidentally,  put  an  end  to  their  own  political 

How  far  can  Government  expense  go,  assuming  you  could  in- 

S''^Vp^t^^r°t^o™''lf  *  ^i*'?  '•^^^^^  "^"^^y  *^«  ^^^5  are  taking 
22  percent  of  the  national  Income,  but  total  expenditures,  local 
State,  and  National  amount  to  30  percent  of  the  national  Income  ' 
That  means  that  if  the  Budget  were  balanced  by  more  taxes  70 
^i*^®°L°'  *  nia^'s  time  would  be  used  in  working  for  himself  the 
other  30  percent  in  working  for  the  Governmem.  PerhTps  what 
the  Governnient  gave  him  might  be  worth  the  30  percent,  but  he 
at  any  rate  has  nothing  to  say  about  how  that  30  percent  is  spent 
and  the  charges  are  that  most  of  it  does  him  very  little  good  In 
any  lieavy  tax  biU  the  inclination  is  to  levy  the  taxes  first  on 
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profits,  so  that  the  Incentive 
Industry  is  tremendously 
must  be  turned  over  to  the 
point  at  which  50  percent  of 
Government,  I  doubt  very  mu(^ 
In   the   hands   of   private 
activities  remaining  would  be 
develop  a  hundred  percent  sc 
devised  a  system  of  taxation 
of  the  national  income,  and 
handicap  to  growth. 

Many  of  the  Government 
one  by  one,  there  Is  the  utmoe  t 
the  truth  is  that  the  people  at 
thing  they  are  getting,  and 
and   what    Is   not.     The    av_ 
many  expenditures  he   would 
few  who  would  not  like  a  new 
more  and  better  clothes;  but  t] 
a  certain  income  and  can 
tilings  each   year.     That  is 
today.    Dams  and  canals  and 
and  P.  W.  A.  may  all  be  attradt 
buy  them  all,  we  are  only  fooLi;  ig 
have  to  pay  oxir  notes  in 

It  Is  not  easy  to  stop  the 
only  vote   in  the  committee 
Our   committees   are   conside_ 
Housing  Authority,  eight  huni 
projects.     A  general  education 
a  year,  and  a  general  health 
annual  chirges  of  the  Federal 
in  spending-     No  one  ever    " 
advocate  of  any  of  these  - 
Eponslbillty  for  suggesting  whete 
for  his  proposal.     A  conservat 
last  week  that  in  hia^  opinion 
we  went  on  and  on^to  the 
with  him.     I  believe*  that  if 
ties  cast  upon  him  by  Congress 
out  a  plan  which  will  give 
program   within  a  figxire  whlcti 
believe  those  taxes  can  be 
dustrlous  businessman  and  the 
Ident  will  not  do  it.  I  believe 
mlttee  to  work  out  the  policy, 
be  created  behind  that  policy 
determined   confidence  in  the 
people. 
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Kinsmen  in  Texas,  neighbors 
and    women   of   America,    greet 
a   very  sobering  picture   which 
you   of  our   national  predican 
knows  the  cure — Just  get  the 
congressional  committee.    Slmpl 
predicament  is.  of  course,  ext 
tirgency.     It   illustrates   very    . 
it  is  the  business  of  those  out 
office.     The  chief  conservative 
eral   achievements   with   alarm 
lowered  brow.     Why,  to  listen 
debt  Itself  was  something 
aster.     Such    a    view,    I   repeat 
But  we  have  extremists  on 
slon  on  many  that  debt  is 
a  peculiar  delight. 

Now.  extremists  are  good — 
tremists.      (A   pessimist,    you 
live  with  an  optimist.)     Anothei 
they  make  necessary  a  middle 
Ists,  then — to  hold  each  other 
me  a  middle  ground,  some 
and   the  overextravagant.     An< 
strictly  realistic  view,  that  in 
on  the  fioor  will  not  fall  out  of 

The  Senator  voted  against 
he  alone  of  the  whole  Senate 
days  before  vote  against  some 
8300.000,000.     That  time,  Indeei 
roll  call  approximately  as  muc  i 
Harvard,   Yale,  and  Columbia  :  i 
ments  for  educational  purpose  i 
will  cost   $175,000  each.     For   c 
school   graduating   class,  up   to 
through   4   years   of   one    of   t 
happy,   useful   citizens.     Such 
and  borrowed  money  It  is,  too. 
of  destruction.  $175,000  per  unl  t 
rible.   Its   work   is  horrible.   Its 
Has  Senator  Taft  gone  crazi 
that,  and  borrowed  money  to 
tell  you  otherwise.     I  know  L. 
You  must  believe  by  this  timp 
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o  expand  Industry  and  develop  new 

because  most  of  the  earnings 

jovemment.     If  we  ever  get  to  the 

he  national  income  is  taken  by  the 

If  we  can  keep  the  other  50  percent 

The    burden   on    the    private 

great  that  probably  we  would  soon 

state.    Up  to  date  no  one  has 

uhich  can  get  more  than  22  percent 

^en  that  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 

aftivitles  are  most  attractive.     Taken 

Justification  to  continue  them,  but 

the  present  time  cannot  afford  every- 

)ne  must  decide  what  is  essential 

workman   knows    that    there    are 

like   to  make.     Probably  there   are 

and  better  house,  a  new  automobile, 

e  individual  knows  that  he  only  has 

only  a  certain  number  of  pleasant 

condition   the  Government   is   in 

s^im-clearance  projects,  farm  benefits, 

ive  and  justifiable,  but  if  we  try  to 

ourselves.    Sooner  or  later  we  will 

dishonor,  weakness,  poverty. 

Present  spending.     Friday  I  cast  the 

I  gainst  the  $1,300,000,000  farm   bill. 

'ng  another  bUlion  for   the   Federal 

red  million  for  the  slum-clearance 

bill  would  add  two  hundred  million 

four  hundred  million  a  year  to  the 

jovenunent.     Everyone  is  Interested 

against  an   appropriation.     No 

proposals  feels  the  slightest  re- 

the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay 

ve  Democratic  Senator  said  to  me 

sj  ending  could  never  be  stopped  until 

-   '  inevitable  collapse.     I  don't  agree 

Executive  accepts  the  responsiblll- 

under  the  Budget  law,  he  can  work 

all  the  essentials  of  the  present 

the  Nation   can   pay   in    taxes.     I 

:ed  to  interfere  less  with  the  In- 

industrious  workman.     If  the  Pres- 

;hat  Congress  should  create  a  com- 

ind  that  a  great  public  opinion  can 

:o  compel  its  acceptance.     I  have  a 

soimd  Judgment  of   the  American 
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in  Illinois,  friends  In  Ohio,  men 

gs   from    Washington.      That    was 

the  Senator  has  Just  painted   for 

?nt.     You   note,   however,  that   he 

right  President,  or  faUlng  that,  a 

e  as  the  cure  is,  the  picture  of  the 

extreme  in  color  and  extreme  in 

the  common  presumption  that 

of  power  to  oppose  those  in  public 

nethod  of  opposing  is  to  view  lib- 

So   Mr.    Taffs   lifted    voice    and 

to  the  Senator,  youd  think  that 

n  and  national  debt  a  public  dls- 

reflects    the    alarm    of    extremists. 

side  also  who  leave  the  impres- 

som^thing  delightful  and  national  debt 
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chiefly  good  to  balance  other  ex- 

r -member,   is  a   person   who  has   to 

-    good  thing  about  extremists  is  that 

TTse.    Leaving  both  sets  of  extrem- 

check — I  invite  you  to  seek  with 

n  mean  between  the  overthrlfty 

I  ask   you  to  take  with   me  the 

I  uch  matters  only  those  who  sleep 

'  bed. 

farm  bill  last  Friday,  he   says, 
committee.     But  he  did  not  some 
i.OOO  war  planes  at  a  cost  of  some 
he  did  his  part  to  spend  on  one 
money  as  through  the  centuries 
ave  accumulated   in  total   endow- 
Why,  the  best  of  these  planes 
such  bomber  your  whole  high 
50    boys  and   girls,    could    be    sent 
^se   colleges   to   be   turned   cut  as 
price  the   Senator  pays  for  folly. 
Borrowed  money  for  instrtmients 
The  cost  of  the  bomber  is  ter- 
life  Is  short. 

to  worse  than  waste  money  like 

"*"    You  might  think  so.    But  I 

I  voted  for  the  planes  also. 

that  what  the  Senator  and  I  botii 
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vote  for  Is  likely  to  represent  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
saalty. 

Though  voting  against  the  agricultural  bill,  why  did  Mr.  Taft 
vote  for  these  evil  things,  and  that  on  borrowed  money?  I  imagine 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  I  did.  He  chose  between  two  great 
evils,  hoping  and  believing  that  he'd  chosen  the  least.  Confronted, 
not  by  a  theory  but  by  a  stem  condition  which  he  had  not  created, 
be  had  to  do  the  best  he  could.  So  the  air  bombers,  and  thai 
on  borrowed  money. 

So  also,  my  fellow  countrymen,  our  peace  spending  program  and 
the  resulting  naticnal  debt.  We  Democrats,  whom  the  Senator 
derides,  came  to  responsibility  in  1933  to  learn  that  officeholding  is 
not  a  paradise  of  power  but  a  predicament  that  tries  the  souls  of 
honest  men.  Recall  how  it  was  in  1932  Rebellion  on  the  farms 
was  ugly.  Insolvency  In  the  banks  was  terrifying.  Prospects  of 
starvation  stalked  the  city  streets.  Fear  was  the  steady  food  of 
more  millions  than  it  takes  to  malce  a  majority  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  We  Democrats  didn't  make  that  situation;  we  foimd  It 
full  blown  and  not  disposed  to  wait  on  our  convenience.  I  do  not 
say  the  Republicans  outright  caused  the  great  depression  of  1929 — 
any  more  than  we  angle-handed  caiised  the  recession  of  1937 — but 
the  Republicans  were  themselves  in  power,  long  and  strong  la 
power,  when  the  great  depression  happened.  That's  a  funny  place 
to  be  if  later  you  expect  to  £^ect  injured  Innocence  about  the  whole 
matter — injured  innocence  in  a  carping  voice.  Certainly  we  Demo- 
crats did  not  make  the  conditions,  though  we  must  take  our  share 
of  the  blame  for  1937.  Indeed,  we  did  not  understand  how  serious 
things  were  then.  We  underestimated  1929,  as  the  Senator  over- 
estimated 1937.  seeing  were  already  pulling  out  of  the  recession. 
From  1929  to  1932  wed  heard  it  so  often  as  to  have  our  hope  raised 
that  prosperity  wasn't  dead — ^that  it  was  only  waiting  "tiround  the 
corner."  In  our  innocence  we  promised  to  reduce  spending,  and. 
once  In  power,  proceeded  to  do  what  we'd  promised — inflicting  a 
10-percent  cut  right  down  the  line.  Well,  the  Joke  was  on  us.  but 
we  didn't  see  any  Republicans  around  who  could  latigh  other  than 
sheepishly. 

To  gnunble  is  cheap.  Indeed,  when  you're  grumbling  at  what 
you  yourself  would  have  dcme  had  you  t)een  the  one  that  had 
to  do  it.  We  have  doubled  the  covmtrys  debt,  yes;  but  for  the 
same  kind  of  reason  Mr.  Taft  and  I  voted  for  the  airplanes  the  other 
day,  and  for  a  piupose  infinitely  more  constructive  than  bombers. 
A  good  deal  of  our  spending  represents  permanent  Improvements, 
capital  investments,  as  it  were.  You  have  but  to  look  around  you. 
wherever  in  America  you  are.  to  see  examples  of  this  type  of  spend- 
ing. A  good  deal  more  of  our  spending  represents  repayable  loans 
to  almost  every  group  of  citizens  from  big  business  to  little  home 
owners,  and  the  remainder  of  the  spending  represents  fortification 
against  hunger  and   insurance  against  civil  strife. 

Allowing  10  percent — I  doubt  if  Mr.  Taft  would  charge  more — 
to  that  louse,  the  chlseler.  the  remainder  of  our  national  debt 
represented  when  not  the  greatest  good  the  least  of  evils.  Mr. 
Taft  will  hardly  dare  say  that  he  would  not  have  run  the  Govern- 
ment heavily  In  debt.  He  is  not  Irresponsible,  and  he  Is  not  crueL 
Don't  ch^x)se  what  you  want,  said  a  wise  man.  but  stand  by  the 
choices  you  thought  wise  to  make  when  you  had  to  make  them. 
Knowing  why  we  contracted  the  debt,  we  Democrats  are  not  privi- 
leged now,  as  some  Republicans  think  themselves  to  be,  to  go  back 
on  the  noble  though  hard  choice  of  our  manhood  in  power.  We 
cannot  renege  like  spoiled  children;  we  must  face  our  responsibility 
like  men.  The  "push"  of  our  spending  has  been  fear,  and  you 
know  It  as  well  as  I.  But  there  was  also  a  "pull"  to  the  spending, 
and  that  pull  was  hope — hope  of  scotching  the  wheels  against  dis- 
aster, yes:  but  hope  also  of  rolling  the  old  wagon  on  ahead. 

Now  the  spending  has.  by  and  large,  relieved  our  fears,  but  it  has 
not  yet  fulfilled  our  hopes.  It  has  not  yet  brou^t  us  back  to  such 
a  level  of  national  Income  as  to  balance  the  Budget  and  to  begin 
paying  off  the  debt.  Indeed,  it  has  not  yet  brought  us  to  where  we 
dare  safelv  stop  the  spending  Itself.  Mr.  Taft  has  given  you  a 
grand  Republican  explaiiaticMi  of  our  democratic  recession  of  "37. 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  some  truth  In  It.  I'm  not  an  economist, 
nor  is  Mr.  Taft.  But  I  dare  say  that  there's  some  truth  In  what 
he  says,  as  there's  some  truth  in  our  partisan  democratic  explana- 
tion. I  know  only  this:  That  we  worked  to  save  the  lives,  the 
property,  and  the  morale  of  the  American  people  until  substantial 
recovery  had  returned.  In  "87  we  thought  it  safe  to  move  for  a 
balanced  Budget.  We  cut  down  rather  steeply  on  spending,  a  re- 
cession set  in  and  the  conservatives  were  among  the  first  to  demaiKl 
resumption  of  the  spending  program  that  had  saved  them  from 
disaster  and  had  seemed  to  be  promoting  general  recovery. 

Everybody  was  in  favor  of  Government's  spending  in  "33.  even 
Mr.  Hoover,  I  believe.  Everybody  knows  that  It's  a  delicate  Job, 
this  Job  of  tapering  off.  Mr.  Tajt  is  right  about  that,  and  Mr. 
Taft.  I  believe,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  risk  of  stopping  spending  all 
at  once.  Its  a  delicate  Job.  We  have  no  adequate  precedents  to 
go  by.  unless  *37  really  tells  us  to  go  but  to  go  slow  on  reducing 
aids  to  business,  agriculture,  and  unemployed  consumers.  The 
economists  are  not  agreed  on  how  to  proceed,  and  the  conservatives 
are.  as  usual,  hysterical.  It's  a  good  time  for  men  in  power  to 
keep  their  heads. 

"But  this  spending  cannot  go  on  forever,"  yell  the  hsrsterlcal. 
"Who  said  it  could?"  we  calmly  reply.  "Not  we.  We  know  that  it 
cannot  go  on  forever.  Were  doing  our  utmost  to  keep  It  from 
going  on  forever;  for  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  save  the  profit  sys- 
tem. If  you  let  that  system  go  down  through  your  obstruction 
anrt  to  the  ttuie  of  your  hysteria,  youll  see  that  the  spending  can 
go  on  B-nrt  on.    Tliat's  what's  happening  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
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in  no  small  degree,  because  the  chambers  of  oommeree.  ao  to  say. 
were  not  willing  to  keep  their  heads  and  to  cooperate  themselves 
out  of  the  Jam  Into  which  our  capitalistic  system  has  goL  itself 
the  world  over." 

We  Democrats  propose  to  keep  oiu-  heads.  We  kiK>w  that  the 
Budget  must  be  balanced,  but  we  also  know  that  it  must  be  ap- 
proached cautioiisly.  Leave  it  to  conservative  extremists  to  say 
"today."  Leave  It  to  radical  extremists  to  say  "never."  We  pro- 
pose, exactly  as  Alexander  Hamilton  proposed  when  he  put  the 
young  Nation  $80,000,000  in  debt,  to  balance  the  Budget  as  soon 
as  we  can  out  of  rising  Income  and  to  pay  the  debt  from  a  stabilized 
prosperity.  But  isn't  that  playing  for  the  breaks?  Yes.  Isn't  that 
gambling  on  the  future?  Yes.  The  same  future  of  this  same  great 
country  upon  which  we  all  must  stake  both  our  hopes  and  our  lives. 

The  debt  is  disturbing  but  not  alarming.  Insofar  as  the  pro- 
posal is  not  personal  and  political.  I  wish  Senator  Taft's  congres- 
sional committee  well,  if  he  does  not  get  the  President  he  wants. 
But  the  committee,  if  it  gets  beyond  the  microphone,  will  face  not 
merely  the  Senator's  beautiful  theory  dated  from  days  of  Repub- 
lican lethargy:  it  will  also  face  the  hard  facts  which  we  Democrats 
have  been  facing  since  the  heavy  economic  hangover  from  the 
Republican  spree  of  1927  and  1928.  I  like  the  leeway  between  us 
and  disaster  which  Mr.  Taft  himself  seems  to  leave  his  favorite 
President  or.  that  failing,  his  congressional  committee,  if  I  under- 
stand properly  his  distinction  between  bad  taxes  of  22  percent  and 
disastrous  taxes  of  50  percent  of  our  national  income.  If  the  Re- 
publicans will  but  be  aa  generous  and  patient  with  us  Democrats 
as  Mr.  Taft  Is  with  himself.  I  think  we'll  make  it  all  right. 

Meantime,  treasuring  that  suggested  leeway,  conditions  are  not 
without  hope  today.  Everybody  not  running  for  offlce  admits,  I 
believe,  that  times  are  getting  better,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  any 
of  us  wish.  TTie  hungry  are  mostly  being  fed,  and  many  of  the 
able-bodied  are  being  given  work.  Labor  is  enjoying  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  farmers  have  democratic  power  to  help  themselves, 
if  it  can  be  done  politically.  More  businessmen  are  making  i>rofita 
than  like  to  admit  it.  The  health  of  the  Nation  is  at  last  honestly 
recognized  as  a  problem,  and  the  morale  of  our  people  is  by  no 
means  shot. 

"But  all  of  this  Is  on  borrowed  money."  Is  the  constant  refrain 
of  the  conservative  hysterical.  Mr.  Taft  has  during  these  debates 
hardly  been  able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  any  other 
problem  than  borrowed  money.  "Yes,  on  borrowed  money,"  reply 
the  calm,  "Just  as  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  bills  we  all  run  up 
for  our  sick  children  are  for  most  of  us  borrowed  money."  But 
there  are  few  things  more  worth  borrowing  money  for  than  boys 
and  girls,  than  men  and  women,  than  private  credit,  and  a  nation's 
morale.  It  is  borrowed  money;  but  it  is  naoney  borrowed  on  credit 
that's  good  and  that  remains  good  even  in  the  face  of  all  tba 
conservative  hysteria.  Our  naticnal  debt  is  Booaethii.g  that  we  can 
perfectly  well  and  easily  carry  until  we  begin  paying  It  back,  for 
the  Interest  rates  are  very  reasonable  today. 

Mr.  Taft  admits  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  ease  of  carrying 
our  debt,  but  his  fear  returns,  this  time  fear  that  the  Interest 
rates  may  go  up.  Well,  now  they  could  go  up  a  long  way  before 
the  carrying  charges  would  be  comparable  with  those  paid  by 
'  Republicans  on  their  national  debt.  With  or  without  the  Sena- 
tor's fear,  the  truth  is  that  interest  rates  have  steadily  gone 
down  as  the  debt  has  gone  up.  keeping  thxis  the  carrying  charge 
remarkably  reasonable.  Indeed,  while  otir  national  debt  was  in- 
creasing some  90  percent  between  1932  and  1988.  our  interest 
charges  increased  only  about  40  percent.  This  means  that  instead 
of  some  twenty  billions  of  debt  at  3>4  percent  we  have  now  some 
forty  billions  of  debt  at^  2^10  percent. 

Nor  does  this  tell  more  than  half  the  hopeful  truth  about  our 
national  soundness.  The  Nation's  total  debt,  private  and  publSc. 
appears  no  larger  than  it  was  in  the  twenties.  Our  national 
debt  itself  is  as  large  as  it  Is  in  part  because  the  Government  has 
saved  the  credit  of  others  by  taking  on  Its  broader  shoulders  debu 
they  simply  could  not  bear.  We  know  this  is  true  of  farmera, 
who  otherwise  would  have  lost  their  farms;  of  home  owners,  who 
otherwise  would  have  lost  their  homes:  of  businessmen,  big  and 
little;  of  banks  and  of  railroads.  But  equally  deserving  of  recog- 
nition is  the  fact  that  the  governmental  units  of  cities.  Statea, 
and  counties  have  in  untold  cases  been  able  to  pull  through 
solely  because  of  the  National  Goveriunent's  willingness  to  keep 
them  solvent.  Count  this  as  the  simple  explanation  of  what  the 
Senator  explained  In  a  way  that  sounded  downright  cynical.  Let 
us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  however,  and  count  as  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  his  notion  that  we  have  spent  money  because  we 
wanted  to  expand  governmental  activity  for  its  own  sake.  It  will 
take  more  charity,  however,  to  overlook  his  left-handed  slap  at 
both  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  Integrity  of  their  representa- 
tives wiien  he  suggests  that  the  citizen  has  nothing  to  say  about 
how  the  taxes  are  spent  and  that  the  chances  are  that  most  of  It 
does  him  very  little  good,  rm  always  amazed  when  conservatives 
talk  with  the  tinrestralnt  which  one  associates  with  loose- tongued 
radicals  alone.     To  the  irresponsible  such  reckless  talk! 

When  the  Budget  is  balanced  by  a  prosperity  which  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  must  depend  upon,  but  which  neither  of  us 
knows  how  to  cause,  the  national  debt  can  and  will  be  repaid  out 
of  the  normal  tax  returns  of  a  prosperous  nation.  To  pay  the 
debt  out  of  a  proper  national  income  will  not  be  hard;  to  carry  It 
meantime  Is  easy.  To  have  saved  the  Nation  by  courage  and 
honesty  meantime  is  reward  enough  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
Once  on  the  highroad  again,  we  will  present  to  the  Nation  as 
unearned  increment  at  these  trying  years  a  new  governmental 
efficiency  for  this   new   and  dynamic  age.     Our   new   federaUsaa 
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represents  the  orderly  liquidation  of  provincial  lethargy  along  the 
•whole  front  and  the  creation  of  public  equities  In  fields  prevloxiBly 
reserved  for  private  exploitation.  As  a  humanitarian,  I  do  not 
apologize  for  relief  debt;  as  a  farmer's  son  I'm  proud  of  what 
we've  done  for  both  agriculture  and  labor;  as  a  city  dweller  and 
State  patriot  I'm  proud  of  the  debt-shifting  from  narrow  to  broad 
shoulders:  but  as  a  student  of  government  and  a  believer  In  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  I'm  proudest  of  our  peacefiil  passage  from 
a  government  of  lethargy  to  this  new  federalism  for  our  speedy 
and  heady  age. 

The  Real  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  D.  MacDOUGALL 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  master  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Grange.  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King,  has  manifested  great 
interest  in  an  article  by  Ernest  D.  MacDougall  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Grange  News  of  May  6.  Because  of  the 
Interest  of  the  leader  of  the  Grange  in  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  the  article  in  the  Appendix,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Grange  News  of  May  6,   1939] 
The  Real  XJhittd  States  Farm  Problem — No  Agricultural  Program 
Can  Work  While  Perpetuating  Crop  Speculation 
(By    Ernest   D.    MacDougall) 
All  farm  plans  fall  into  two  classes.    Some  are  calculated  to  hold 
prices  of  farm  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  line  with 
world  prices.    Other  farm  plans  are  calculated  to  lift  prices  in  the 
domestic  market  off  of  the  world-price  level.     Plans  of  the  former 
Eort  require  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  the  producers  to  com- 
pensate them  for  price  deficiency  due  to  lower  production  costs  of 
competing  products  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Its  present 
Secretary,  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  theory  of  holding  cur 
agricultural  prices  In  line  with  world  prices  and  supplementing  the 
low  income  of  our  farmers  by  relief   (benefit)    payments. 

promise  unkept 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  when  first  appointed  to  the 
Cabinet,  said  much  about  parity  prices.  He  soon  changed  the 
term  to  parity  Income.  Secretary  Wallace  has  been  continually 
promising  the  farmers  parity  Income — that  Is.  low  world  prices 
plus  benefit  payments  sufficient  to  bring  up  their  income  to  a 
parity  with  domestic  prices  of  American  Industrial  goods  tn  pur- 
chasing power. 

This  promise  has  never  been  kept.  The  benefit  payments  have 
fallen  far  short  of  bringing  the  Income  of  farmers  to  parity. 
These  substitutes  for  parity  prices  have  been  tragically  Inadequate 
considering  the  fact  that  farmer.?  must  buy.  under  the  Wallace 
type  of  farm  plan,  in  a  high,  protected  domestic  market  and  sell  in 
a  low.  unprotected  world  market. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  rectify  this  gross  injustice  to  agriculture, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  done.  Either  the  protection  our  Gov- 
ernment affords  to  Industrial  prices  and  wages  must  be  withdrawn 
and  Industrial  prices  and  wages  forced  down  to  the  level  of  world 
prices  and  wages,  or  agricultural  prices  must  be  lifted  up  to  and 
protected  at  the  level  of  Am^lcan  Industrial  prices  and  wages. 

room  for  wonderment 
The  Wallace  program  definitely  repudiates  the  latter  objective 
and  falls  far  short  of  attaining  the  former.  The  policy  of  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  Is  a  sly  but  feeble  effort  to  withdraw  gov- 
ernmental protection  from  American  prices  and  wages  and  to  re- 
duce our  American  standard  of  living  to  world-cost  levels.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  American  industry  or  labor  will  permit  that 
sort  of  thing  to  go  very  far. 

This  situation  causes  wonder  as  to  why  Secretary  Wallace  re- 
-fuses to  permit  our  Government  to  afford  to  agriculture  the  same 
protection  It  affords  to  industry  and  to  labor.    There  is  but  one 
possible    answer,    namely,    the    fixed    determination    to    hold    our 
agricultural  prices  in  line  with  world  prices. 

But  that  does  not  explain  the  real  purpose  of  that  fixed  deter- 
mination. The  real  purpose  is  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
market  operations  of  the  futures  traders.  Futures  trading  cannot 
be  done  on  an  American  price  level.  There  is  no  futures  trading 
on  American  industrial  prices.  But  there  are  no  agricultural 
prices  in  the  American  market  except  world  prices,  as  reflected 
on  the  futures  market  ticker  tape.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
American  agricultural  prices  of  crops  of  which  we  produce  an 
exportable  surplus. 
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Futures  trading  Is  possible  _ 
Futures    trading    can    be    dcni 
world-price  basis.     Futures  t 
price    level,    either    high    or 
fluctuation  of  prices   (2)    on 
planation  of  the  Wallace  farm 

Turning  to  the  other  type 
the  protection  offered  by  the 
of  price.     Industry  fixes  an  A  , 
the  domestic  market  and  the 
means  of  tariffs  or  import 
price,  as  distinguished  from  a 
products  there  is  no  price  for 
of  protection  for  agriculture 
tural   tariffs.     It   arises  from 
tariff  to  protect.    In  agriculti;  re 
price,  and  "futures  quotations 

Several   plans   have   been   su 
ered   by  Secretary  Wallace,   to 
domestic  market  off  of  and 
Is  the  cost-of-productlon  plan 
Another  is  the  commodity-indtx 
above-world -price  plan.     None 
Wallace  because  they  would 
futures  markets. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  It  Is 
to  devise  any  farm  plan,  or  oth^r 
perfectly.     The  choice  is  not 
perfect  plan.     The   choice   is 
eral    way.    hold   our   prices   in 
world  prices  and  a  plan  that 
off  of  and  away  from  world - 

It  is,  without  a  doubt,  posj 
enju:t   legislation  that   will,   in 
miich  the  same  protection  tl 
dustry.     It  has  always  been  a 
prices,  freight  rates,  utility  n.  . 
iffs,  and  the  like.     The  difficul|y 
Congress  from  making  the 
been  at  stake.     It  is  only  in 
has  been  considered  to  be  too 

The  secret  of  this  whole 
ture  is  that  the  most  powerfi 
tively,  but  quietly,  is  determi 
which   are  gambled   in   on   b( 
with  fluctuating  world  prices 
great  gain  of  the  gamblers,   n 
vious  that  no  effective .  farm 
law  until  and  unless  the  deep 
modity  gamblers  is  exposed  to 

This   situation    clearly    indi 
Investigation  of  the  fine  art  _ 
trading,  and  obviously  explains 
been  made.  ' 
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Birmingham  Age-Herald 
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When  P.  O.  Davis,  director 
addresses  the  Exchange  Club 
Prosperity.  Birminghamians  w 
rare  economic  leaders  who  are 
out  regard   to  their  undying 
Deal.     As  a  member  of  the 
mittee,   Mr.   Davis   voted    with 
establishment  of  a  uniform  mi:  i 
which  would  eliminate   the  „ 
his  fellow  liberals — with  their 
in  favor  of  It  for  Its  beautiful 

To  wipe  out  southern  wage 
wages.    Level-headed  liberals 
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ly  in  world  trade  with  world  prices, 
only    on    a    constantly    fluctuating 
ing  cannot  be  done  on  a  stabilized 
ow.    Futures    trading    requires    (1) 
world-price   levels.     This   is  the   ex- 
program. 
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overnment  to  Industry  Is  protection 
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the  only  price  we  know  Is  world 
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gested,   but   never  seriously  consld- 

11ft   our   agricultural   prices   in   the 

iway  from   world-price   levels.     One 

Another  Is  the  parity-price  plan. 

plan.    Another  Is  the  loan-value- 

of   th^se   is  acceptable  to   Secretary 

destroy  "commodity  speculation  In  the 

not  within  the  power  of  mortal  man 
plan,  that  will  operate  100-percent 
letween  a  perfect  plan  and  an  im- 
letween  a  plan  that  will,  in  a  gen- 
the  domestic  market  in  line  with 
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levels. 
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t  the  Congress  has  afforded   to  in- 

ifflcult  thing  to  adjust  and  regulate 

i,  minimum  wages,  protective  tar- 

of  the  task  has  never  deterred  the 

Where  industrial   prosperity  has 

e  field  of  agriculture  that  the  task 
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,  deep,  difficult  problem  of  agrlcul- 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOH  1  TEMPLE  GRAVES   H 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
insert the  following  article  from  the 
<  rraves  11,  which  appeared  in  the 
recently  in  his  This  Morning  colimin. 
I  sire,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
'  Vliatever  subject  may  engage  his 
by  his  thought. 


If  the  Alabama  Extension   Service, 

Wednesday  on  the  Essentials  of 

be  listening  to  one  of  the  all-too- 

.ble  to  Judge  things  on  merit  wlth- 

1  late   or  deathless   love  of  the  New 

wi  ge-hour  law  textile  Industry  com- 

the   minority   recently    against    the 

ilmum  wage  of  32  Vi  cents  an  hour 

so^ithcrn  differential,   while   some   of 

feet  In  the  clouds" — voted  blindly 

e  Dund. 

c  ifferentials  Is  to  wipe  out  southern 
'    -  P.  O.  Davis  face  the  fact. 
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The  textile  Industry  committee,  upon  which  the  South  is  out- 
numbered, propoees  a  uxiiform  minimum  wages  of  32-2  cents  an 
hour  In  lieu  of  the  existing  25-cent  minimum,  with  no  differential 
for  southern  mills.  The  25-cent  minimum  has  been  low  enough  to 
permit  the  differentials  between  North  and  South,  but  if  the  mini- 
mum is  raised  to  32V^  cents  there  will  be  no  room  for  th?m.  Under 
N.  R.  A.  the  cotton-textile  industry  paid  a  minimum  of  30  cents  an 
hour  in  the  South  and  32 ',0  in  the  North.  Under  the  present  Wage 
Hour  Act  the  minimum  for  all  industries  steps  up  from  25  cents 
to  30  cents  next  October.  The  textile  committee  could.  In  its 
discretion,  classify  the  southern  textile  mills  m  a  manner  to  re- 
store the  old  N.  R.  A.  differential — 30  cents  for  the  South.  32 '-j  for 
the  North.  Instead.  It  proposes  a  dead  level  everywhere  of  32 » 2  cents. 
If.  as  competent  testimony  from  the  South  indicates.  thU  new 
minimum  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  differential  restilts  in  the 
closing  of  southern  mills,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  for  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  to  prove  that  they  are  friends  to  labor 
rather  than  Just  friend?  to  New  England  and  the  North.  And  It 
Is  going  to  be  hard  for  those  who  caU  the  South  a  No.  1  problem  to 
prove  that  they  have  any  desire  really  to  solve  that  problem. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  South  is  Industry.  Industry 
to  absorb  the  excess  products  and  populations  of  the  farms,  to 
keep  more  of  the  profits  of  production  at  home,  to  save  trans- 
portation costs  to  southern  consumers.  Not  the  Industry  which 
exploits  and  bleeds  a  land,  of  course.  Not  the  Industry  which  looks 
upJon  this  area  as  a  colony  rather  than  as  a  region.  But  proper 
Industry,  healthy  Industry,  Industry  that  pays  that  highest  pos- 
sible wages  and  that  recognizes  these  wages  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  which  it  must  cater. 

Naturally  New  England  hasn't  liked  the  southern  move  of  cotton 
textiles.  Naturally  tbe  industrial  North  doesn't  Uke  to  see  the 
agricultural  South  attracting  smokestacks.  It  isn't  in  human  na- 
ture or  common  sense  not  to  stand  up  for  your  own.  fight  for  It 
against  those  who  attempt  to  take  it  away  or  against  circum- 
stances that  remove  it.  New  England  has  a  right  to  serve  its  own 
regional  interests,  and  so  have  New  York,  and  the  other  areas  of 
the  North  and  East.  But  so  has  the  South,  and  where  the  United 
States  of  America  is  concerned,  where  national  policy  mu^t  choose 
one  region  over  another,  the  nile  of  reason,  economy,  and  Jtistice 
is  plain  that  the  region  whose  problem  is  named  one  should  be 
ctaooen. 

But  the  South  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  even  with  equity  and 
economics  on  its  side  It  can  get  anywhere  without  having  politics, 
too,  on  Its  side. 

Willamette  Valley  Project  in  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR^ES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  having  for  its 
purpose  the  development  of  the  Willamette  River  and  its 
tributaries  lies  partially  within  my  congressional  district  in 
Oregon  and  partially  in  that  of  Representative  Mott.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Board  of  Engineers,  and 
the  district  engineer  on  this  iKt)ject  is  contained  in  Document 
No.  544,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session.  The  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  third  session,  on  June  28,  1938,  in  chapter  795, 
Public.  No.  761,  approved  the  jrfan  for  this  improvement  and 
authorized  $11,300,000  for  the  initial  development,  the  reser- 
voirs and  related  works  to  be  felected  and  aiM>roved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Willamette  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and,  I  believe,  compares 
favorably  with  any  in  the  United  States.  The  WiUamette 
River  flows  in  a  general  northern  direction  through  this 
broad  valley  and  joins  the  Columbia  River  99  miles  above  its 
mouth.  It  has  a  length  of  some  189  miles.  Tlie  Willamette 
River  BEisin  has  an  area  of  11,200  square  miles  and  is  located 
between  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
coast  range  on  the  west.  In  addltlcm  to  the  vaDey  land  there 
is  a  large  mountain  area  within  the  drainage  basin  which  is 
rugged  and  covered  with  extensive  commercial  f oiests.  Some 
3,800  square  miles  of  the  watershed  area  are  in  national- 
forest  reservations.  Timber  and  wood  products  are  an  ex- 
tensive industry  in  this  area.  The  bottom  lands  have  rich 
soil  and  ore  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  of  a 
diversified  nature.  TTiere  is  a  population  in  the  Willamette 
Basin  of  approximately  575.000.  of  which  some  325.000  are  in 
the  city  of  Portland.    There  is  an  extensive  rainfall  through- 


out the  whole  area  with  the  exception  of  the  sumzner  months. 
during  which  time  natural  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  best 
crop  production  and  some  irrigation  is  desirable. 

Logging  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Willamette  Basin,  and 
during  the  9-year  period  from  1925  to  1933  production  in 
this  industry  averaged  9  000.000  board  feet  per  axmum.  It 
consisted  mostly  of  Douglas  fir  and  amoimted  to  approxi- 
mately 12  Vi  percent  of  the  total  cut  during  this  period  in 
the  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington  Douglas  fir 
region.  Most  of  this  product  goes  north  through  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  to  Portland  and  the  lower  Colimabia  River 
mills.  The  1930  census  shows  that  2.663,000  acres,  or  approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  gross  area  of  the  coimties  lying 
within  the  basin,  are  contained  in  farms.  This  Is  16  percent 
of  the  total  Oregon  farm  acreage.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
farms  are  less  than  100  acres  in  size. 

Over  80  percent  are  operated  by  full  or  part  owners.  Dry 
farming  is  generally  followed  in  this  area,  although  there  are 
some  12.000  acres  under  irrigation,  by  means  of  pumping, 
gravity,  and  diversion.  Crops  raised  in  that  area  are  hay. 
oats,  wheat,  hops,  fiber  flax,  grass  and  other  seeds,  flower 
bulbs,  nursery  stock,  small  fruits,  prunes,  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  and  nuts.  Sheep  and  goat  rais- 
ing for  wool  and  mohair  is  extensively  engaged  in,  and  dairy- 
ing, as  well  as  the  raising  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  other  livestock, 
are  major  activities.  The  1930  census  data  gives  the  total 
value  of  farm  products  for  the  eight  counties  lying  within  the 
basin  as  $50,880,000.  In  1929  the  mineral  output  for  these 
counties  was  valued  at  approximately  $1,225,000. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  industries  proper,  industrial 
activity  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  mainly  in  the 
processing  of  forestry  and  agricultural  products.  There  are 
some  290  sawmills  situated  in  the  basin,  with  a  combined 
capacity,  on  an  8-hour  shift,  of  2,200.000,000  board  feet 
annually.  The  Portland  mills  obtain  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  logs  outside  of  the  Willamette  Basin.  The  average 
annual  production  of  Portland  mills  for  the  period  from  1925 
to  1933  amounted  to  675,000.000  board  feet.  Agricultural 
products  are  processed  in  Portland  and  at  various  other  points 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley.  Large  fruit  and  vege- 
table canning,  drying,  and  packing  plants,  as  well  as  nut- 
packing  plants,  are  located  throughout  the  central  area. 
The  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  canned  milk,  and  other 
milk  products  is  extensively  engaged  in  throughout  the  whole 
area.  Flax  retting  and  scutching  plants  are  also  established 
in  the  cities  of  Eugene,  Motint  Angel,  Canby,  and  Salem, 
within  the  area. 

Transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Highway,  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  valley,  and  numerous 
branch  highways  leading  to  it.  Water  transportation  is  af- 
forded by  the  Willamette  River  and  its  tributaries  and  rail- 
road facilities  exist  throughout  the  area.  T^  Willamette 
River  is  navigable  at  low  water  from  its  mouth  to  Portland 
for  oceangoing  vessels  of  30-foot  draft;  and  from  Portland 
to  Oregon  City  for  boats  drawing  about  6  feet;  and  generally 
throughout  the  year  to  Salem  for  boats  not  exceeding  2\^- 
foot  draft.  Only  boats  of  shallow  draft  can  navigate  the 
river  above  Salem  during  low-water  period.  Yamhill  River 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  2  Viz -foot  draft  to  Lafayette  and  for 
smaller-draft  boats  to  McMinnville.  None  of  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  Willamette  are  commercially  navigable  ex- 
cept for  the  floating  of  logs. 

From  November  through  April  floods  may  be  normally 
expected.  Major  floods,  however,  are  conflned  to  the  period 
of  late  in  November  until  early  February.  There  is  back- 
water from  the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  the  Willamette 
Palls,  which  are  26  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  results  in  floods  when  the  Coliunbia  River  is  in  flood 
stage.  Floods  occur  in  this  area  on  an  average  of  every  5 
years  causing  great  damage.  The  most  destructive  one  oc- 
curred in  December  1861  when  the  peak  discharge  at  Port- 
land was  635,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  a  point  120  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  flood  exceeded  bank-full 
stage  by  19  feet  and  flooded  some  353,000  acres.  In  February 
of  1927  at  the  same  point  flood  stage  was  exceeded  by  10 
feet  and  273.000  acres  were  inundated.    Tlie  United  States 
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division  engineer,  as  shown  by  his  report,  estimates  the  aver- 
age annvxal  flood  damage  for  the  basin  at  $1,693,000. 

For  some  40  years  local  Interests  have  been  attacking  this 
problem  and  have  expended  some  $250,000  on  various  flood- 
control  works  for  the  protection  of  highways,  railroads,  and 
bridges.  My  own  city  of  Portland  has  constructed  concrete 
retaining  walls.  Intercepting  sewers,  and  pumping  facilities 
costing  $2,871,000.  The  Federal  Government,  through  aUot- 
ment  from  relief  funds,  has  expended  some  $300,000  for  bank 
protection  along  the  Willamette  near  Independence  and  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Eugene. 

The  division  engineer,  following  exhaustive  study,  survey, 
and  examinations,  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  recommended  as  the  logical,  initial  step  the  con- 
struction of  seven  reservoirs  with  provision  at  three  for 
future  raising  of  dams  to  give  additional  storage  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Willam- 
ette Palls  locks,  and  open  river  navigation  improvement  from 
the  locks  to  Albany.  Major  General  Schley.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, as  well  as  the  Board  of  Engineers,  concurred  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  division  engineer,  holding  that,  not- 
withstanding the  direct  benefits  that  would  accrue  in  the 
proposed  initial  development  would  not  be  fully  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost,  nevertheless,  other  considerations  and 
indirect  benefits  justified  the  project.  Major  General  Schley 
said  (H.  Doc  No.  544,  75th  Cong..  3d  sess.) : 

Other  considerations,  however,  enter  Into  the  determination  of 
the  advisability  of  undertaking  a  project  of  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  the  one  under  consideration.     The  Willamette  Valley  Is  a 
rich  agricultural  area,  and  extensive  further  developments  are  to 
be  anticipated  should  reasonably  adequate  flood  protection  be  pro- 
vided.   It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  future  growth  or  to 
evaluate  benents  that  would  result  therefrom:  but  In  such  a  com- 
paratively undeveloped  territory  of  great  future  possibilities  these 
benefits  would  unquestionably  be  Important.    I  believe  that   taking 
into  consideration  these  more  or  less  intangible  future  benefits  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  large  quantities  of 
power,  the  Improvements  proposed  under  the  plan  for  initial  de- 
velopment  are   Justified.     With   respect   to  requirements  for   Ijcal 
cooperation  under  the  plan  for  Initial  development,  I  conctir  with 
the  Board  that  since  the  reservoirs  are  designed  primarily  for  the 
control   of  floods,  the  provisions  of  the   1936  Flood  Control  Act 
with  respect  to  requirements  of  local  cooperation  should  be  com- 
plied with,  and  that  local  Interests  should  be  required  to  bear  the 
costs  of  lands  and  damages  as  provided  in  that  act.  including  the 
cost  of  raUroad  relocations  and  the  facilities  for  the  propagation  of 
fish  and  related  works,  and  should  be  required  to  maintain  the 
reservoirs  upon  their  completion.     I  recommend  that  the  existing 
navigation  and  flood-control  projects  for  the  Willamette  River  and 
tributaries,  Oregon,  be  modified  to  provide:   For  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the   regulation  of  stream  flow  in   the 
interest  of  flood  control,  navigation,  IrrlgaUon,  power  development 
and  stream  purification,  substantially  as  proposed  under  the  plan 
for  initial  development;   for  such  channel  Improvement  and  con- 
traction  works  as  may  be   necessary   to  secure  with  stream-flow 
regulation  controlling  depths  of  6  feet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santlam 
Hlver   and    5   feet   thence    to   Albany,    and   for   the   reconstruction 
and  enlargement  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  (Willamette  Falls)- 
subject  to  the  provision  with  respect  to  the  reservoir  units    that 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  other  responsible  local  Interests  shali  pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  land,  easements    and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  project    except 
as  otherwise  provided,  under  the  general  policy  established'  by  the 
Flood   Control   Act   approved   June   22.    1936.   hold   and   save   the 
Uqited  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works 
,-«hd   maintain   and  operate  all  works  after  completion   in  accord- 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War      The    ' 
estimated  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  is  $43  430  000  for 
construction  and  excess  costs  of  lands  and  damages    with'  no  in-    \ 
crease  In  present  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation    and 
the  cost  to  local  interests  for  lands,  easements,  rights-of-wav    and 
damages  Is  estimated  at  «18.645.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  plan  as  proposed  and  approved 
by  the  division  engineer,  the  Board  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  modification  of  the  existing  naviga- 
tion and  flood-control  project  for  the  Willamette  River  and 
its  tributaries  would  pixivide  for  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  reservoirs  which  would  regulate  the  stream  flow  and 
provide  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  stream 
purification;  and  eventually,  if  conditions  warranted,  power 
development.  The  initial  project  as  approved  would  provide 
channel  improvement  and  construction  work  necessary  to 
secure  stream-flow  regulation  controlling  depths  of  6  feet 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Santian  River  and  5  feet  not  quite  to 
Albany,  arid  for  the  recons  ruction  and  enlargement  of  the 

Thii  is  a  project  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  plan  of  ^  waterway  development  and  con- 
servation of  water  resource;  followed  and  practiced  by  the 

tvith  development  work  through 
the  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  fully 
justified  as  shown  by  the  jecord  of  the  hearings  and  the 
reports  of  the  engineers,  it  will  result  in  great  savings  to 
the  people  affected  in  the  "^illamette  Valley  area,  result  in 

waste,  provide  additional  river 
transportation  facilities.  anA  afford  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  during  the  diy  summer  months.  It  will  also 
assist  in  stream  purificatioi  and  result  generally  in  sub- 
stantial, direct  benefits,  as  well  as  indirect  benefits,  fully 
justifying  the  appropriation  {requested  at  this  time  to  initiate 
the  work- 
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Mr.  ELLIS.     Mr.  Speaker 
the  Third  Congressional  Dis 
was  represented  in  this  aug  ist 
elusive,  by  a  very  distinguished 
able  J.  C.  Floyd.    Today  one 
(Rex)  Floyd,  occupies  a  pos 
of  Congress;  he  is  considereh 
its  growth  and  history.    Witt 
which  is  even  larger  than 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Mr.  Floyd  has  compiled  a 
this  great  institution. 

In  this  rapidly  changing 
ditions,  it  is  always  worth  wAile 
ourselves  abreast  of  the  tim^ 
the  trends  of  civilized  man 
of  the  roads  we  have  traveled 

To  this  end.  I  am  happy  t 


[  have  the  honor  of  representing 

rict  of  Arkansas,  which  district 

body  from  1904  to  1914,  in- 

?on  of  Arkansas,  the  Honor- 

of  liis  illustrious  sons.  Rector  H. 

tion  on  the  staff  of  the  Library 

one  of  the  best  authorities  of 

the  opening  of  the  new  annex, 

original  and  which  is  designed 

coLntry  for  another  half  century, 

irief  history  and  description  of 
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As  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  evolution  by  expansion  Intc 
tion  of  its  ninth   Librarian,  th( 
anew   our  praise   to   the   noble 
trlbuted  so  much  to  our  benefit 
est  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  S:ates  encourage 
storehouse  of  knowledge  at 
where  it  so  majestically  soars 

Due  to  the  complicated  „ 
pavilions,    It    Is    difBctUt    to   oiAll 
guide  to  the  myriad  objects  of 
ever,  one  finds  a  general   plcti  re 
some   knowledge   of   the   Llbrar  r 
functions. 

The  Library  was  founded  In 
the  first  97  years  of  Its 
btiilding.   being   completely   , 
Invaded   Washington   in    1814 
chased    the    complete    library   „_ 
nucleus  of  the  present  coUectic  n 
be  seen,  as  well  as  used,  in  the 

The  present  main  structure 
struction  consists  of  New 
from  all   sections  of   the  earth 
order  of  architecture.    The 
terminates  in  a  glided  flnial 
burning. 

As  you  approach  the  buildir^ 
the  "Court  of  King  Neptune,"  wjh 
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in  a  world  of  unsettled  con- 

for  us  as  individuals  to  keep 

by  interpreting  as  best  we  can 

refiected  by  a  better  knowledge 


e  Iters  another  period  of  Its  growth 
the  new  annex  and  the  Inaugura- 
tlme  seems  appropriate  to  assert 
men  of  the  past  who  have  con- 
In  the  development  of  this  great- 
•  entire  world.     May  the  people  of 

future  administrations  to  keep  this 
top  of  the  stratosphere  of  fame 
the  year  1939. 

of  corridors,  balconies,  and 

ne    in    writing   a   comprehensive 

interest.     In  this  brochure,  how- 

whlch  gives  the  casual   visitor 

s   history,   its   biilldlngs,    and    its 

1800  by  an  act  of  Congress.     For 
It  was  located  in  the  Capitol 
ed    by    fire    when    the    British 
The   following  year   Congress  pur- 
Thomas   Jefferson,    which    is   the 
(These  Jefferson  volumes  may 
rare  book  reading  room.) 
was  occupied   in   1897.     Its   con- 
"lire  granite  and  marble  collected 
It   is  of  the   Italian  Renaissance 
Is  crowned  with  a  dome  which 
as  the  Torch  of  Science,  ever 


des  troyed 
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you  encounter  on  the  sidewalk 
his  Triton  sons,  sea  nymphs,  sea 
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Interesting 


horsps.   serpents,   frogs,   and   turtles.     This    is  a   very 
study  In  bronze  and  worth  a  moment  of  one's  tlm^e. 

The  main  entrance  consists  of  three  massive  bronze  doors,  com- 
memorating tradition,  writing,  and  printing,  from  left  to  right 
respectively. 

Inside.  Just  what  is  the  first  impression? 

Bear  in  mind  that  as  the  purpose  of  thia  booklet  Is  only  to 
help  the  visitor  to  become  acquainted  a-tth  object*  of  outstanding 
Interest,  it  Is  necessary  to  omit  many  notable  details. 

UAIH    CXTRANCE    LOBE  7 

Tills  magnificent  hall  is  lined  throughout  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  arches  are  adorned  \«'ith  marble  rosettes  and  foli- 
ated designs  of  an  exquisite  finish  and  delicacy.  The  stairways 
have  26  miniature  figures  carved  In  relief,  representing  the  varl- 
otis  arts  and  sciences.  The  newel  posts  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  festoons  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  are  surmounted  with 
bronze  torchbearers.  holding  aloft  electric  lights.  Over  staircase 
buttresses  are  scmll  children  with  hands  restmg  on  globes,  rep- 
resenting America  and  Africa  on  the  one  side,  with  Indian  and 
Negro  children,  and. Europe  and  Asia  on  the  other,  with  Cauca- 
sian and  Mongolian  cnlidren.  Prom  the  center  of  the  floor  radiate 
the  points  of  the  compass  from  a  conventional  sun  surrounded 
by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  all  in  brass  Inlaid  in  a  marble  field. 

Rising  on  all  sides  are  lofty  rounded  columns  with  elaborately 
carved  capitals  of  Corinthian  design.  With  a  height  of  72  feet  to 
the  skylight,  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  marble  balustrades,  and  the 
neighboring  decorations.  It  offers  au  architectural  effect  which  is 
most  imposing. 

THE    rVOLUnON    OF    THE    BOOK 

In  the  first  corridor  toward  the  center  of  the  building  we  find 
a  series  of  paintings  which  show  the  different  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  book. 

Starting  at  the  south  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  left  the  first 
scene  is  called  the  "Calm."  This  is  merely  a  heap  of  ixmldcrs. 
piled  up  as  a  reminder  of  shipwreck,  battle,  or  other  unusual  hap- 
pening. The  observer  will  remember  this  to  have  been  an  ancient 
practice. 

Next  comes  "Oral  Tradition,"  depleting  an  ancient  spokesman, 
relating  his  tale  or  story  to  absorbed  listeners.  This  mouth-to-ear 
process  of  information  of  the  past  was  carried  on  for  centuries. 

Then  comes  the  *TIierogljrphics,"  these  crude  characters  chiseled 
on  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  Babylonians,  and  others  who 
recorded  the  various  outstanding  accomplishments. 

Continuing  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor  we  find  at  the  left 
the  "Plctograph."  showing  the  American  Indian  recording  war 
trails  and  the  like  on  the  back  of  buffalo  hides. 

On  the  right  of  this  is  the  "Manuscripts."  This  portrays  monas- 
tic scribes,  engrossing  and  illuminating  hand-written  manuscripts, 
a  practice  carried  en  for  many  centuries. 

The  last  in  this  series  of  the  development  of  the  modem  book 
depicts  Mr.  Gutenberg,  the  Inventor  of  movable  t>T>e.  displaying  a 
proof  of  his  work  together  with  the  printing  press,  out  of  which 
have  evolved  our  books,  libraries,  and  education  in  general. 

The  mosaic  ceiling  in  this  corridor  is  dedicated  to  theology,  law, 
and  medicine. 

COVMINMEICT   OF   TfIT    REPTTB1.IC 

Beneath  the  arches  next  to  the  main  reading-room  entrance  are 
a  series  of  five  murals  by  Elihu  Vcdder.  Everyone  should  know 
the  symbolic  significance  of  these  murals. 

Beginning  over  the  entrance  door  we  find  "Government."  ma- 
jestic of  mien  and  laurel  crowned,  holding  the  scepter  and  a  tablet, 
upon  which  Is  Inscribed  Abraiiam  Lincoln's  words,  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  She  is  attended  by 
genii,  or  guardian  spirits,  who  bear  the  sword  of  authority  and 
the  bridle  of  restraint.  In  the  background  is  au  oak  tree  typifying 
strength. 

On  the  right  is  "Good  Administration."  the  genius  of  America. 

J  he  is  seated  beneath  an  arch.  evcr>-  stone  of  which  offers  its  office 
f  support  to  every  other,  as  each  State  must  contribute  Its  share 
to  the  upholding  of  the  Union.  In  her  lap  is  the  open  book  of  the 
law.  In  her  right  hand  are  the  evenly  balanced  scales  of  Justice. 
Her  left  hand  rests  uf>on  a  shield,  the  divisions  of  which  represent 
the  political  parties  of  this  country.  At  one  ballot  urn  youth  is 
casting  its  flret  vote.  In  the  other,  public  opinion  is  winnowing 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  background  is  the  wheat  field 
and  the  fig  tree  which  Indicate  domestic  tranquility. 

Next  on  the  right  over  the  south  elevator.  "Peace  and  Prosperity" 
are  represented  by  a  goddess  who  extends  the  laurel  wreath  to 
agriculture  and  art.  symbolic  of  appreciation  and  reward.  An  olive 
tree  graces  the  background. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  does  not  possess  a  nega- 
tive, as  well  as  a  positive,  element,  directly  opposite  over  the  north 
elevator,  Mr.  Vedder  gives  us  two  illustrations  of  the  danger  of 
corrupt  government. 

"Anarchy"  holds  aloft  as  a  brand  the  flaming  scroll  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  cup  of  madness.  She  is  the  presiding  genius  amid 
universal  waste  and  ruin.  Her  left  foot  rests  on  the  downfaUen 
arch  of  state.  Her  right  foot  is  spuming  law.  learning,  religion, 
and  art.  She  is  attended  by  Ignorance  and  violence.  The  broken 
cogwheel  and  grindstone  are  evidence  of  complete  devastation. 

On  the  right  is  "Corrupt  Legislation."  who  has  gathered  unto  her- 
self cornucopias  of  gold,  the  source  of  which  Is  indicated  by  the 
briber  slipping  his  bribe  onto  her  sliding  scale.     That  legislation 
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might  have  been  Influenced  by  purchase  Is  Indicated  by  the  briber 
accepting  the  book  of  law  with  the  overturned  ballot  box  at  his 
feet  The  small  female  figure  on  the  left  represents  honest  industry, 
seeking  recognition  in  vain.  The  smokeless  chimneys  are  evidence 
of  the  idleness  of  the  factories.  In  the  background  Is  the  poison- 
oak  vine  dying  and  with  falling  leaves. 

(This  group  of  paintings  has  graced  these  arches  for  42  years, 
and.  tinfortunately.  the  thousands  who  view  them  daily  have  bo 
way  of  knowing  their  meaning.) 

(Take  elevator  to  the  balcony  of  the  main  reading  room.) 

You  are  now  viewing  the  main  reading  room  from  the  visitor^ 
gallery.  All  business  radiates  from  the  round  center  desk  where 
the  reference  assistants  serve  the  public  In  any  way  possible.  As 
a  rtile  the  reader  is  familiar  with  tlie  system  and  goes  directly  to 
the  card  catalog  (on  the  far  side)  and  searches  for  the  book 
tmder  the  author  or  title.  Once  located,  the  number  of  the  book 
is  written  on  the  supplied  order  slip.  A  vacant  seat  Is  then  located 
and  the  number  of  the  desk  is  written  on  the  same  slip.  This 
slip  is  then  handed  in  at  the  central  desk  and  It  Is  transpJortcd  to 
the  proper  book  stack  by  a  pneumatic  tube.  Here  the  order  is 
filled  and  the  book  sent  to  the  central  desk  In  a  mechanical  car- 
riage. The  book  is  then  delivered  to  the  reader  by  messenger.  It 
requires  about  15  minutes  to  complete  the  order  for  a  t>ook  after 
the  slip  has  been  filed  at  the  central  desk. 

The  dally  attendance  in  this  reading  room  varies  from  8(X)  to 
a  thousand  persons. 

The  attendants  at  the  central  desk  also  serve  all  Government 
departments,  fill  requests  of  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  Senators,  and  Representatives.  They  also  arrange  for  the 
jjacklng  and  shipping  of  books  throughout  the  city. 

In  the  dome  are  painted  allegorical  figures.  The  countries  named 
are  those  which  have  been  most  instrumental  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization.  Below  the  name  of  the  country  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  of  that  respective  nation.  The  stained-glass  windows 
display  the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  each  State  of  the  Union. 
Circling  the  balcony  are  16  bronze  statues,  commemorating  men  of 
the  past  who  have  excelled  In  arts,  sciences,  and  letters.  Their 
names  appear  on  the  wall  behind  each  statue.  The  brown  marble 
is  from  the  Sienna  quarries  of  Italy.  As  a  whole,  this  rotunda  U 
generally  accepted  as  being  the  most  effective  and  beautlfuUy 
arranged  spectacle  of  its  type  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Descending  from  the  gallery  by  stair,  we  encounter  Mr.  Vedder*! 
master  mosaic  p>crtraying  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  She 
displays  a  scroll  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  various  arts,  sciences, 
and  letters.  She  carries  the  spear.  A  <3orgon's  head,  steel  plnted, 
bordered  with  serpents.  Is  about  her  neck.  Below  at  her  right  is 
the  owl  and  in  front,  her  helmet  and  shield.  Standing  on  a  globe 
at  her  left  Is  a  statuette  of  Nike,  the  winged  victor  of  the  Greeks. 
extending  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  and  the  palm  branch  of 
peace.  In  the  background  is  a  far-stretching  landscape,  with  the 
sun  of  prosperity  shining  over  all.  Before  passing  this  mosaic. 
Stand  on  one  side  of  the  steps  and  observe  the  angle  of  her  feet. 
Then  step  across  to  the  other  side  as  the  feet  reverse  themselves. 
The  illusion  is  quite  mystical. 

Nil  invita  Minerva  quae  monumentum  acre  perennlus  exeglt. 

(Freely  translated:  "Minerva  was  at  her  best  when  she  erected 
this  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.") 

CtrrENBEKG     BIBLE 

In  the  mahogany  case  Immediately  ahead  of  the  steps  we  And 
the  famous  Gutenberg  Bible.  Published  in  the  year  1454.  It  was 
the  first  book  printed  in  movable  type.  It  is  valued  at  t350.0(X). 
The  Bible  is  in  three  parts,  bound  with  pigskin.  There  are  only 
three  complete  Gutenberg  Bibles  extant.  It  Is  printed  on  velltim 
and  written  in  old  Latin. 

From  facing  the  Bible  cabinet,  continue  around  the  balustrade 
to  the  left.  These  exhibit  cases  are  changed  from  time  to  time 
and  contain  interesting  bindings,  manuscripts,  and  the  like  which 
would  take  hours  to  study  In  detail. 

Over  the  windows  and  doors  are  famous  quotations  In  red  let- 
ters on  a  gold  field. 

At  the  foxir  corners  of  the  quadrangle  may  be  seen  flying  female 
flgxires.  personifying  the  eight  virtues:  Justice,  fortitude,  mdustry, 
Concordia,  temperance,  prudence,  patriotism,  and  courage,  divided 
two  to  a  corner. 

Continuing  around  to  the  left  over  the  entrance  to  the  north 
wing  may  be  seen  four  paintings,  representing  wisdom,  uiuler- 
standing,  knowledge,  and  philosophy,  viewing  from  right  to  left, 
respectively.  Directly  overhead,  running  the  lull  extent  of  the 
ceiling,  is  cleverly  sketched  the  five  senses,  taste,  toucti,  smell,  hear- 
ing, and  seeing.  In  the  order  named. 

Before  continuing  around  to  the  left,  examine  the  first  case  on 
the  right  as  you  enter  the  north  wing.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
smallest  book  In  the  world,  and  immediately  behind  it  In  a  long 
frame  is  the  first  telegram  transmitted  by  wire.  It  reads.  "What 
hath  God  wrought,"  and  was  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

While  a  brief  tour  of  the  Library  permits  only  skimpy  observa- 
tion of  the  many  objects  ol  Interest,  return  and  continue  around 
the  l>alustrade  to  the  last  exhibit  case.  Pause  here  for  a  moment 
and  study  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  American  liter- 
ature— the  first  draft  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  which  Is  in  the 
handwriting  of  President  Lincoln.  It  Is  written  partly  in  ink 
on  White  House  stationery  and  partly  in  pencil  on  a  plain  sheet, 
as  if  to  represent  all  classes  of  society.    This  document  was  left 
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at  the  White  Hottse  when  the  President  departed  for  Gettysburg, 
contradictory  to  the  story  of  Its  Inspiration  aboard  a  train  en 
route  to  the  battlefield. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  same  exhibit  case  Is  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  showing  how  the  original  ap- 
pears in  the  Walter's  Museum  In   Baltimore  City. 

Now  we  come  to  the  shrine  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  shrine  Is  under  guard  of  a  police  officer 
24  hours  a  day.  In  the  marble  table  under  yellow  glass  are  the 
four  original  parchments  as  executed  by  39  men.  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Washington.  152  years  ago.  It  is  the  oldest  active  constitu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  fundamental  law  of  o\ir 
country  was  penned  by  Jacob  Shallus.  a  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  who  was  selected  to  do  the  work  on  account  of  his 
excellent  penmanship.  He  used  a  goose-quiU  pen  and  was  paid 
»30  for  the  task. 

Immediately  above  the  Constitution  In  a  gold  case  may  be  seen 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence  executed  on  July  4, 
1776.  It  is  signed  by  56  men  headed  by  John  Hancock,  of  signa- 
ture fame.  In  1829  President  John  Quincy  Adams  ordered  a 
copper  plate  made  of  this  document  in  order  that  the  then  living 
signers  might  have  a  true  copy.  Unfortunately  this  plate  re- 
moved much  of  the  ink.  obliterating  many  of  the  signatures.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  retouch  it  In  order  to  preserve  its  orig- 
inality. After  the  damage  referred  to.  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  kept  in  various  dark  vaults 
of  the  Government  departments,  unseen  by  the  public,  until  16 
years  ago,  when  the  Library  of  Congress  was  made  custodian.  The 
shrine  was  erected  as  seen  here  and  dedicated  by  President  Calvin 
Coolidge.     As  many  as  10.000  F>eople  have  viewed  it  in  1  day. 

As  we  continue  around  the  balustrade  we  encounter  cases  con- 
taining the  genesis  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  por- 
traits of  the  signers. 

The  next  wing  branching  off  to  the  right  contains  etchings, 
prints,  and  lithographs.  This  is  known  as  the  fine-arts  section. 
The  extent  of  our  tour  does  not  permit  a  visit  to  this  section,  but 
If  one's  time  Is  not  limited,  many  Interesting  examples  of  art  may 
be  seen. 

Over  the  doors  entering  the  fine-arts  wing  are  medallions  Ideal- 
izing in  female  ftgxires  the  seasons:  spring  with  the  bud,  summer 
with  the  full  blossom,  fall  with  barren  trees,  and  winter  looking 
ley  and  cold. 

In  the  celling  directly  overhead  are  the  Three  Graces,  typifying 
all_that-is  lovely  in  nature,  human  life,  and  art. 

^e  here  turn  left  and  descend   the   staircase   to  the  point  of 
Taeg  inning. 

NIW   ANirEX 

The  cost  of  the  Library  Building  and  the  new  annex  total  $18  - 
747.000  to  date. 

The  annex  covers  the  two  blocks  square  Immediately  east  and 
Is  connected  to  the  main  building  by  tunnel.  This  new  addition 
contains  249  miles  of  fireproof  book  shelving,  giving  a  total  of  414 
miles  in  the  two  buildings.  Books  are  transported  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other  in  pneumatic  tubes  in  29  seconds.  The  annex  is 
as  was  intended,  a  house  of  utility.  Most  of  the  27  major  divisions 
of  the  Library  will  occupy  this  addition  and  the  extent  of  their 
operations  in  the  new  quarters  are  such  that  one  can  hardly 
realize  that  these  divisions  were  tucked  away  An  the  old  buildine 
..^^  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

^■\There  are  no  exhibition  halls  In  the  annex  but  a  visit  to  Its  two 
lar^  reading  rooms  will  make  a  lasting  impression.  The  building 
Is  faced  with  white  Georgia  marble  in  the  modern  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

It  now  seems  pertinent  to  know  some  facts  about  the  function 
of  the  Library. 

The  Institution  is  directed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  He  is 
assisted  by  27  chiefs  of  major  divisions  and  a  personnel  of  approxi- 
mately 1.100  persons.  ^^ 

=  cl^l,^^^*  recent  inventory  discloses  that  the  Library  contains 
5,591,710  books  and  pamphlets.  1,402.658  maps  and  views  1  194  697 
pieces  and  volumes  of  music.  542.074  prints,  95,000  bound  volumes 
Of  newspapers,  and  so  many  manuscripts  that  a  numerical  state- 
ment is  not  feasible. 

Encyclopedic  in  nature,  the  Library  covers  the  subject  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  dawn  of  civilization  down  to  the  present  time 
With  the  system  of  classification  and  cataloging  in  use  any  1  of  the 
8.826,139  Items  can  be  secured  In  a  few  moments'  time  for  the  free 
use  of  the  public. 

In  the  40  years  of  his  directorship  as  Librarian  of  Congress  Dr 
Herbert  Putnam  has  seen  this  Institution  grow  from  a  comparatively 
small  library  to  the  greatest  source  of  information  in  the  recorded 
history  of  man,  and  It  seems  at  this  time  that  his  name  will  be 
associated  with  the  library  world  and  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
In  particular  as  are  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  with 
America. 

Often  the  visitor  neglects  a  visit  to  the  Library,  thinking  it  Jxist 
another  collection  of  books  like  the  home-town  establishment. 
But  to  the  amazement  of  all.  here  are  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings and  the  most  Interesting  exhibits  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the 
world. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
by  Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  radio  address 
Df  Michigan,  on  May  14,  1939: 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  in 
the  cherished  rights  which  I 
freedom  of  speech.     In  that 
add  my  word  of  commendation 
for  devoting  this  hour  of  each 
issues  pending  before  the  peop 
nations  of  the  world  could  we 
unbridled  and  uncensored  .__ 

It  has  been  ably  said  that 
our  fundamental  democratic 
closer  cooperation  between 
cation.     Both  are  servants  of 
their  masters." 

TUs  program  each  week  is  a 
mean.  Through  this  means  of 
better  educated  on  national  p 
our  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 

In  joining  this  discussion  this 
Ing  as  an  antagonist.  But  I  an 
work  into  which  we  should  entjr 

The  bill  of  which  Senator 
he  has  elaborated  in  his 
drawn  and  cleverly  worded 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  at 
of  his  proposal. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
line  of  defense  in  a  democracy 
are  still  proud  of  the  type  ol 
famous  as  the  "little  red  sch 
despite  some  of  the  uncompli 
some  of  the  endorsers  of  this 
Thomas'  hearing. 

As  I  approach  the  issue  befoi  ? 
education — the  question  In  n 
people  ready  to  take  that  ne 
embrace  of  the  Federal  Govern 

I  say  "next  to  the  final  step 
which  I  am  confronted  is  this 
we  then  receive  the  kiss  of  deat  i 
move  into  complete  control  of 

Were   we   to   confine   our 
Thomas  bill,  such  questions 
the  problem  here  dealt  with 
posal.  and  that  is  why  I  said 
is  cleverly  worded. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment 
Thomas,  or  any  of  the  others 
have  ever  had  any  idea  of 
tional  system.     Their  st 
affiliated  with  no  such  Intent. 

However,  we  are  living  in  a 
In  our  habits  and  lives  are 
We  must  look  a  few  years  into  . 
other  Congress  might  do  towai  d 
tional  system  and  draw  it  in 
domination  on  the  basis  and 
opened  the  way  for  such 
whether  In  this  case  the  camel 
mltted  to  stick  its  nose  into  the 
tional  systems,  only  to  move 

Federal    aid   for   education 
already  been  told.     In  fact,  it 
nection  with  the  Northwest 
ment  divided  the  land  into 
in  each  township  to  "the 
each  township." 

Propxanents  of  this  legislation 
Constitution   to   indicate   the 
aid  to  education.    Yet  it  is  in 
stltutional  Convention,  May 
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discussion  tonight,  because  one  of 

inherited  when  I  was  born  was  that  of 

connection  I  desire  at  this  point  to 

to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

peek  to  an  open  discussion  of  major 

of  the  United  States.     In  few  other 

meet  in  this  manner  and  debate  in 

fashfcn  a  Government  proposal. 

The  way  to  defend  our  liberties  and 

Ini  titutions  for  the  future  is  to  develop 

education  and  the  agencies  of  communi- 

the  people.     They  should  never  be 

demonstration  of  what  those  words 
communication  our  people  are  being 
problems,  and  tonight  we  are  airing 
education  itself. 

evening  I  have  no  thought  of  enter- 
convinced  there  is  some  exploratory 

Ti#3MAs  is  the  author,  and  upon  which 

USUI  ,1  able  manner,  has  been  careftilly 

idvlsedly  use  the  word  "cleverly."     I 

point  about  the  general  provisions 


he  theory  that  education  Is  the  first 

In  my  great  State  of  Michigan  we 

district  schools  which  were  made 

schi)olhouse."     We   are   proud  of  them 

ntary  things  said  about  them  by 

egislation  appearing  before  Senator 


us  tonight — that  of  Federal  aid  to 
mind  is  this:  Are  the  American 
to  the  final  step  and  accept  the 
nt  In  control  of  education? 
because  the  second  question  with 
After  we  receive  the  embrace,  will 
by  having  the  Federal  Government 
~  educational  system? 

I   here   tonight    strictly   to   the 

be  entirely  out  of  order.     But 

far  beyond  this  legislative  pro- 

the  outset  that  this  partlcvilar  bill 


rei  narks 
w  )Uld 

gses 

a 


e  itertaln  the  thought  that  Senator 

who  have  been  working  with  him, 

'-^te  Federal  control  of  our  educa- 

clearly  Indicate  their  purpose  is 


com  Dlete 


ta  :en 


ito 


s  reamllned  era,  where  rapid  changes 

:en  for  granted  by  our  generation. 

the  future  and  consider  what  some 

completely  encircling  our  educa- 

the  network  of  complete  Federal 

irgument  that  in   1939  a  Congress 

■nl  control.    We  must  ask  ourselves 

of  the  Federal  Government  is  per- 

tent  of  the  State-controlled  educa- 

co]  ipletely  in  at  some  future  time. 

by    no   means   new.    as   you    have 

dates  back  as  far  as   1785  In  con- 

Trrltory  when  the  Federal  Govem- 

tjwnshljjs  and  dedicated  lot  No.    16 

*  qj  public  schools  within 


ma]  Qtenance 


claim  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 

founding   fathers   opposed    Federal 

eresting  to  note  that  in  the  Con- 

1787,  Mr.  Charles  Plnckney  sub- 
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mltted  a  draft  of  a  constitution  In  which  it  proposed  to  give 
power  to  Congress  "to  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  uni- 
versity at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States."  In  the 
following  few  weeks  three  other  proposals  relating  to  national 
education  were  presented  to  the  Constitutional  Convention — two 
of  them  by  Mr  Madison.  In  that  short  period  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  we  find  that  four  efforts  were  made  to  give  to 
Congress  the  patronage  of  education,  art.  and  science  In  one 
manner  or  another,  but  whenever  and  In  whatever  form  present, 
it  was  refused. 

Several  decades  later  Clay  made  a  very  forceful  argument  in 
this  connection  in  the  Senate.  Pointing  out  the  great  difference 
In  powers  of  the  National  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States.  Senator  Clay  said — I  quote  from  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  of  February  7.  1859 — •'The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  few  and  defined;  those  of  the  States  numerous 
and  Indefinite.  Its  powers  are  fully  enxunerated,  those  of  the 
States  uneniunerated.  Its  powers  are  measured  and  limited,  not 
only  by  prohibitions  and  reservations  of  ungranted  rights  but  by 
specifications  of  the  powers  granted;  those  of  the  States  unmees- 
xu-ed  and  unlimited  except  by  prohibitions.  The  States  may  do 
whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  nothing  that  is  not  authorized  by  its  charter  or 
letter  of  attorney — the  Federal  Constitution.  •  •  •  They 
were  intended  to  move  in  different  orbits,  to  attain  different  ends, 
and  to  exert  different  means.  •  •  •  No  one,  on  comparing  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  can  fall  to  observe  that  while 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  entrusted  those  conunon  and  ex- 
ternal objects,  such  as  war.  peace,  finance,  negotiation,  and  ccm- 
merce.  to  the  State  governments  are  reserved  the  care  of  whatever 
is  local  or  domestic,  agriculture,  education,  trades,  manufactures, 
poverty,  crime,  domestic  relations,  corporations,  roads,  bridges, 
ferries,  and  rights  of  property. ' 

Thus  we  have  Mr.  Clay's  views  on  restrictions  on  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  liberal  powers  of  the  State  governments. 

It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note  Just  how  many  of  the  fields  erf 
Statas'  rights  enumerated  by  Senator  Clay  have  been  invaded  in 
recent  years  by  the  Federal  Government.  Agriculture  in  the  Slates 
no  longer  operates  under  the  privilege  of  States'  rights,  but  the 
Federal  Government  has  moved  in  and  taken  over  control  of  agri- 
cul:ure.  as  evidenced  by  the  untlllcd  acres  and  idle  processing 
planU  in  my  own  State  as  well  as  other  Slates — all  due  to  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  invaded  other  fields  enumerated  by 
Clay.  I  quoted  him  becau;e  education  was  identified  as  a  State 
right  by  Clay  along  with  othor  righu  now  usurped  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  while  commenting  on  the  remarks  of  this  prominent  figure 
in  American  hls'.ory,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  lines  from  that  same 
speech  he  made  on  Federal  education,  and  ask  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  existing  parallel. 

At  that  time — 1859 — Clay  said  he  desired  to  invoke  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  such  legislation  was  proposed — I 
quote  hun — "at  a  time  when  the  country  was  $60,000,000  in  debt; 
when  its  revenues  are  insufficient  to  supply  its  ordiimry  wants; 
when  we  are  told  we  must  either  increase  the  supplies  or  reduce  the 
demands  upon  the  Treasury." 

This  great  statesman  was  concerned  at  a  new  venture  in  the  face 
of  a  $60,000,000  debt.  But  consider  our  predicament  at  this  hour, 
with  a  direct  Federal  debt  almost  700  times  greater  than  in  Clay's 
time.  The  ctirrent  year's  deficit  has  already  reached  $3,000,000,000, 
and  more  to  come. 

But  there  the  parallel  stops.  In  our  day  we  are  not  told  we 
must  either  increase  the  supplies  or  reduce  the  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  The  supply  is  not  being  increased,  nor  are  the  demands 
on  the  Treasury  being  reduced. 

Centuries  ago.  it  was  said:  "The  descent  to  the  nether  world  is 
easy.  To  retrace  one's  steps  thence  and  regain  the  air  above,  this 
Is  the  toll,  the  laborious  task  "  Anotlier  observation  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  "tmits  of  industry,  farmers,  lending  institutions 
(such  as  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations) .  insurance 
companies,  professional  people  and  others,  cannot  compete  with 
the  United  States  Govercment.  Each  day  more  of  our  people 
comprehend  this  fact.  "Equality  under  the  law"  calls  for  the 
Government  to  "lend  to  all"  If  loans  are  to  be  "made  at  alL" 
Each  day  we.  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  Treasury.  We 
say  this  is  a  democracy.  We  say  this  is  a  self-government.  We 
say  this  is  popular  government.  The  trend  Is  for  Government 
agencies  to  lend  money  or  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  "all"  the 
people,  "on  such  security  as  they  require  and  at  such  rates  as 
they  demand."  There  are  those  who  contend  that  having  gone 
so  far.  we  must  go  "all  the  way."  Everybody  must  be  "equal  under 
the  law."  As  we  jMroceed  further  down  the  incline,  more  people 
and  more  groups  are  saying,  "You  either  lend  to  me,  or  give  to  me. 
or  guarantee  for  me.  on  my  terms,  or  I  will  vote  against  you." 
Let  me  again  remind  you  that  "no  government  Is  strong  enough 
to  support  the  people.  The  people  must  support  the  govern- 
ment." 

I  desire  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  controversial  phase  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  possibility  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  step  toward  union  of  church  and  State  exists  in  this 
measure.  Powers  given  to  the  States  tinder  this  bill  do  not  pro- 
hibit any  State  from  providing  ftinds  for  the  operation  of  certain 
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parochial  schools.  Thvis  we  step  into  extremely  dangerous  terri- 
tory and  tread  upjon  a  sacred  ground  specifically  set  out  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  religious  worship  Is  purely  an  American  institution. 
It  is  provided  for  by  a  primary  law  of  the  land  and  has  t>een 
repeatedly  protected  by  the  highest  court  in  the  Nation. 

I  respect  the  right  of  Catholics  to  teach  Catholicism  in  their 
parochial  schools.  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  Lutherans,  Ba|^ 
tlsts  or  Seventh  Day  Adventists  or  other  denominations  to  teach 
their  religions  in  schools  which  their  members  establish  for  the 
eoucation  of  their  children  and  which  they  finance  out  of  tha 
funds  which  they  themselves  provide.  That  Is  a  right  inberurt  to 
American  citizenship. 

President  Grant  clearly  stated  the  duty  of  the  State  In  education 
of  Its  children  when  he  said  in  an  address  at  Des  Moines  in  1875 — 
I  quote  the  President:  "Encourage  free  schools,  resolve  that  not 
one  dollar  appropriated  to  them  shall  go  to  the  supi>ort  of  any 
sect&rian  school;  resolve  that  neither  State  nor  Nation  shall  sup- 
port any  institution  save  those  where  every  child  may  get  a  com- 
mon-school education  unmixed  with  any  atheistic,  pagan,  or  sec- 
tarian teaching;  leave  the  matter  of  religious  teaching  to  the 
family  altar,  the  church,  and  the  private  school,  supported  en- 
tirely by  private  contribution.  Keep  church  and  state  forever 
separate." 

Former  Governor  Pollard,  of  Virginia,  in  dlacuasing  Federal  aid 
for  education  purposes  and  religious  liberty,  pointed  out  that 
the  phrase  "religious  lit>erty"  means  not  only  the  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience  but  it  means 
atifiolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  It  means,  said  b*. 
that  the  state  has  no  religious  function  except  to  protect  all  of 
Its  citizens  in  the  sacred  right  of  conscience.  Just  as  it  protects 
them  In  their  rights  of  property  and  person. 

In  reviewing  this  Federal -aid  bill  recently,  one  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic weekly  papers  said.  I  quote:  "The  plain  truth  is  that  whatever 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  the  Federal  Government  sooiier 
or  later  controls. ' 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  the  Pittsburgh  diocese,  recently  commented  on  the 
report  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  committee  o\it 
of  which  this  legislation  grew  and  said.  I  quote:  "The  entire 
history  of  the  church,  emphasized  by  recent  events,  shews  that 
public  funds  come  at  too  dear  a  price.  Mexico  had  state  aid.  and 
so  had  Spain  and  Germany  and  Italy  and  France.  And  it  proved 
a  weakening,  demoralizing  connection.  Better  the  sacrifice  and 
the  limitations  which  independence  requires  than  the  unsound 
edifice  built  on  the  deceptive,  treacherous  basis  of  state  aid." 

I  am  convinced  these  fears  are  well  founded.  Any  lerislation  of 
this  type.  If  considered  favorably,  mtist  definitely  separate  the 
State  from  the  church.  If  religious  liberty  Is  to  be  maintained  In 
America,  and  the  common  schools  are  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
State,  then  the  State  and  the  church  must  each  attend  to  its  own 
busines-s  and  operate  separately  and  independently  in  its  own 
respective  and  distinctive  field.  There  can  be  no  commingling  of 
interests  without  the  clashing  of  spiritual  and  sectilar  swords  in 
deadly  conflict. 

I  have  failed  to  find  a  clear  provision  In  any  of  these  bills  to  the 
effect  that  the  funds  are  available  only  for  tax  supported  free  pub- 
lic schools,  but  I  find  much  evidence  to  support  a  contrary  opinion. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  immediate  bill  which  are  debatable 
but  In  my  opinion  the  two  questions  which  I  hsve  presented 
transcend  In  Importance,  at  the  moment,  all  other  questions. 

Let  us  consider  whether  parents  of  our  boys  toid  girls  of  school 
age  want  this  legislation.  Despite  the  claims  that  have  been  made 
I  fall  to  find  ronvtnclng  evidence  to  the  effect  that  our  people  ara 
anjrwhere  united  on  wanting  a  Federal-aid  education  program  of 
this  type.  In  fact,  I  find  in  the  hearings  a  statement  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Congress  of  Parent- Teachers,  in  which  It 
Is  admitted  that  among  the  48  States  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  matter. 

Likewise,  I  find  of  record  a  statement  of  Alexander  G.  Ruthven, 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  my  own  State,  in  which 
be  says,  I  quote:  "No  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do  the  attempts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  capture  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

Neither  have  I  found  explanation  to  the  statement,  both  In  the 
printed  hearings  and  in  the  Senate  committee  report,  in  which 
it  is  revealed  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Budget  that  this  matter 
had  been  taken  up  with  the  President  and  that  it  would  not  t>e  in 
line  with  his  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  legislation  has  been  pending  several 
years.  I  am  sure  the  country  as  a  whole  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it  discussed  or  of  studj-lng  its  ramifications  artrf 
poisibilitles. 

Let  us  have  full  opportunity  to  consider  whether  such  a  plan  to 
finance  education  through  the  Federal  Treasury  is  tjUring  a 
step  toward  purchasing  for  the  Federal  Government  a  measure  of 
control  over  education — regardless  of  how  small  a  beginning. 

Let  us  ponder  whether  if  Uncle  Sam  takes  his  children  onto  his 
knees,  whether  they  be  from  5  years  to  90  years — as  is  possible 
under  this  bill — and  attempts  to  finance  their  education,  then  will 
his  next  move  be  to  issue  to  them  schoolbooks  written  under  a 
writers  project  of  Federal  employees  and  printed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office?  If  so,  will  this  not  then  next  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  already  provided 
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In  this  bill,  with  authority  of  greater  dictator  proportions  over 
the  lives  of  American  people  than  the  Minister  of  Propaganda  in 
German  or  other  totalitarian  states  as  they  now  exist? 

Shall  we  not  likewise  ponder  the  fact  that  despite  the  claims 
for  this  legislation  that  it  contains  specific  provisions  for  the  di- 
vorcement of  Federal  control  under  the  program,  yet  the  suspicion 
remains  that  any  provisions  against  Federal  control  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  be  relaxed  at  some  future  time? 

The  greatest  need  of  thousands  of  those  it  is  Intended  to  benefit 
under  this  program  is  not  education,  but  bread,  milk,  and  other 
nourishing  provisions.  The  traditional  three  R's  of  education  are 
of  no  avail  If  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  cupboard  is  bare. 


The  Public  Works  Construction  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  JAMES  M  MYLES.  VTCE  PRESIDENT  AND  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE.  OPERATIVE  PLASTERERS"  AND 
CEMENT  FINISHERS    INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  James  M.  Myles,  vice  president  and  legislative 
representative.  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers' 
International  Association,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor  (A.  P.  of  L.)  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  Pa 
May  11.  1939: 

Mr.  President,  officers,  and  delegates  to  this  convention  It  is  my 
purpose  to  discuss  with  you  the  Public  Works  Administration  pro- 
gram as  compared  to  the  "made  work"  type  of  relief  project  I 
intend  to  disctiss.  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  the  benefits  derived 
from  past  public-works  programs  and  ask  for  your  united  support 
for  legislation  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  P.  W.  A. 

The  last  appropriation  for  P.  W.  A.  was  made  available  on  June 
21.  1938.  It  made  available  $200,000,000  for  Federal  projects  and 
$750.C00.000  for  loans  and  grants  for  non-Federal  projects  of  States 
school  districts,  municipalities,  and  other  public  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Public  Works  Administration  Act  of 
1938  permitted  the  receipt  of  applications  for  loans  and  grants 
through  September  30.  1938,  and  provided  a  dead-line  date  of 
January  1.  1939.  for  the  start  of  all  construction  work 

This  appropriation  provided  the  sponsors  with  funds  for  the  con- 
Jttructlon  of  school  buildings,  auditoriums,  city  halls,  courthouses 
hospitals,  colleges,  dormitories,  power  and  disposal  plants  bridges' 
tunnels,  traffic  arteries,  waterworks,  and  other  worth-while  public 
Improvements.  This  building  and  construction  program  has  made 
the  P.  W.  A.  one  of  the  greatest  employing  factors  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  •' 

The  Public  Works  program  has  not  only  served  the  pvirpose  of 
putting  building  and  construction  tradesmen  and  laborers  to  work 
at  the  Job  site  but  its  purchasing  power  has  extended  to  indus- 
tries supplying  construction  with  cement,  stone,  sand  lumber 
clay  products,  copper,  glass,  paints,  lead,  lime,  plaster,  steel  power! 
tools,  trucks,  machinery,  transportation,  and  other  materials 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  a  study  of  the  man- 
hours  of  labor  furnished  by  the  P.  W.  A.  programs  and  the  orders 
for  miscellaneous  industrial  products  which  have  been  filled  during 
this  huge  construction  undertaking.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
m  addition  to  the  million  workmen  currently  employed  as  a  result 
of  the  P.  W,  A.  program,  thousands  of  other  workers  are  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  in  the  consumer  goods  industries 
which,  of  course,  directly  benefit  from  the  P.  W.  A.  It  Is  well  to 
emphasize  that  the  million  workmen  directly  engaged  on  P  W  A 
work  are  not  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls.  They  are  paid  by  private 
contractors  at  prevailing  wage  rates  and  are  working  in  their  own 
trades. 

The  P.  W.  A.  construction  program  in  its  entirety  provides  for 
the  awarding  of  contracts  under  the  competitive  bidding  system 
Its  employment  regulations  recognize  the  rights  of  labor  to  bareain 
collectively. 

Statistics  tell  us  from  the  time  of  man  that  ccnstructinn  has 
been  the  greatest  single  employment  force.  It  is  this  Nation's 
greatest  single  capital  investment.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
toward  diminishing  unemployment  and  elevating  the  living  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  If  we  are  to 
continue  our  war  against  unemployment  and  depression  we  who 
are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  must  unite  our  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Congressman  Joe  Starnes,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ala- 
bama,   has   introduced    in    the   House    of   Representatives    a   bill 
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known   as   H.   R.  4576,    whicl 
the  Public  Works  Authority 
for   loans   and    grants    for   ne|v 
bill  has  "joen  Introduced  in 
of    New    York,    known    as    S. 
vides   for    the    release,    in 
projects  for  immediate 
should  have  the  active  suppor ; 

This  bill  accepts  the  theory 
a  permanent  part  of  our 
ning  of  public  works  is  vitallr 
take  up  the  slack  in  private 
depression.     This   bill 
and  means  to  transfer  men 
must  be  employed  which  will 
to  absorb  them.    Since  the 
are  let  to  private  contractors 
in  private  industry  to  the 
gardless  of  their  relief  status 

The  plan  proposed  by 
would  permit  loans  and 
and,  in  addition,  permits  loa: 
tlons    for   the    construction 
disposal   plants,  and   for  el! 

If  this  new  program  is  made 
the  construction  of  projects 
applications  are  now  pending 
which   were   filed   prior  to   the 
applications  under  the  1938  act 
approved  it  would  appear  that 
If  further  funds  are  provided, 
that  there  are  966  approved 
tlon  costs  of  $289,450,945,  now 
vania  communities.    Under  pas 
Ity   of   Pennsylvania  received 
$65,000,000  institutional 
lie  buildings.  State  arsenals 
ports  and  landing  fields,  college 
swimming  pools,  etc. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
every  public  dollar  expended  1 
your  support  in  having  the 
funds  appropriated  to  relieve 
and  heavy  industries.     I  appeal 
unions  to  contact  local  Membefs 
Ing  their  active  support  of 
Starnes-Mead  bill  is  the  only 
an  appropriation  for  P.  W.  A.— 
bill  which  embraces  the  princi^l 
tlon  of  Labor  stands.     It  is  th 
the  authority  of  P.  W.  A. — the 
Ing  instruments  of  govemmen! 
of  Labor  is  dependent  for  a 
lation  and  appeal  to  our 

It  has  come  to  my  attention 
gress  are  under  the  Impression 
newly   created   Federal   Works 
reorganization  plan  obviates 
is   very  erroneous  and   it 
Starnes-Mead  bill  is  enacted 
tlon  ceases  to  exist  and   its 
enacted  the  more  than  5.000 
put  under  construction  and  the 
the  employment  it  carries  with 
I  also  want  to  leave  with  you 
Ity  of  the  Works  Progress 
the  Congress,  is  to  provide  worS 
This  means  white-collar 
ects,  art  projects,  and  the  "like 
tlon  of  any  kind.     The  const 
taken  by  the  Public  Works 
of  Government,  and  I  ask  you- 
approval  of  such  a  plan.     All 
on  a  contract  basis  under  con 
tractors  shall  pay  the  prevailir  g 
can  the  building-trades  worked 
and  ample  wages.     Wholesale 
try  by  the  Works  Progress 
ultimately  result  in  a  break -> 
is   equally    important,    in    his 
programs  must  provide  that 
under  the  Public  Works 
your  support  to  this  end.     It 
Congressmen  and  Senators  ur 
bill. 

If  we   are   successful    in   our 
Starnes-Mead  public-works  bill 
future  relief  legislation  whereh  r 
solely  with  the  P.  W.  A.,  then 
program  which  will  permit  the 
on  workmg  in  their  own  trades 
tlons.     Tills.  I  believe,  is  the 
in  presenting  the  rights  of  our 
needs  known  will  surely  be 
to  persevere  and  -success  is  oursi 

I  thank  you. 


provides   for   the   continuation   of 
^nd  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,000 
construction    projects.      A    similar 
Senate  by  Senator  James  M.  Meao, 
2063.     The    Starnes-Mead    bill    pro- 
of   depression,    of    worth-while 
It  is  a  long-range  program  and 
of  every  building-trades  worker, 
that  P.  W.  A.  should  be  retained  as 
Gove|-nment  structure.    Long-range  plan- 
necessary  if  we  are  to  prepare  to 
)uilding  occurring  dtirlng  periods  of 
that    if   we   are   to   provide   ways 
tiom  relief  to  pay  rolls  some  method 
mable  employers  In  private  industry 
wf rks  projects  undertaken  by  P.  W.  A. 
this  means  that  work  is  provided 
unemployed  in  their  chosen  trades,  re- 


Sena  ;or 


cc  sting 


Mead  and  Congressman   Starnts 

to  public  bodies  as   in  the   past, 

and  grants  to  nonprofit  corpora- 

hotpitals,    sewage    treatment    and 

mihatlon  of   stream  pollution. 

possible  by  Congress,  it  will  result  In 

over  $1,000,000,000.     Over  5,000 

n  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

expiration   date   for   accepting    new 

Since  these  applications  have  been 

:hey  might  be  eligible  for  allotments 

:n  this  connection  I  might  point  out 

agplications,  with  estimated  construc- 

pending  in  P.  W.  A.  from  Pennsyl- 

programs  the  General  State  Author- 

'"ederal    aid.    I&hich   made   possible    a 

on  prograi^,  which  included  pub- 

afmories,  military  reserves.  State  air- 

and  school  buildings  and  additions. 


p  ubllc 


th( 


thi! 


c- works  program.    I  believe  that 

this  manner  pays  dividends.     I  ask 

gram  continued  and  the  necessary 

uaemployment  in  the  building  trades 

"    to  this  convention  and  all  afBUated 

of  Congress  and  Senators  request- 

P.  W.  A.  appropriation  bills.     The 

p  nding  bill  in  Congress  which  carries 

eep  this  fact  in  mind — and  the  only 

'es  for  which  the  American  Federa- 

only  pending  bill  which  continues 

I  gency  which  Is  one  of  the  outstand- 

on  which  the  American  Federation 

Ihood.    We  must  support  this  legls- 

Repre4entatives  in  Congress  to  do  so. 

that  some  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
that  a  transfer  of  P.  W.  A.  to  the 
Agency   under  the  President's   first 
!  necessity  for  new  legislation.    This 
should   be   stated  here  that  unless   the 
law  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
aiithority  expires.     Unless  this  bill   Is 
pending  approved  projects  will  not  be 
members  of  our  federation  will  lose 
it. 

this  thought:  That  the  responsibil- 
ilatratlon,  as  originally  intended  by 
for  those  who  are  eligible  for  relief, 
employjnent,  sewing  projects,  research  proj- 
It  should  not  embrace  construc- 
)n  work  should  properly  be  under- 
Ad  ministration,  the  construction  unit 
-.1-  support  in  securing  congressional 
1  uilding  construction  must  be  done 
~  Tacts  which  provide  that  the  con- 
rate  of  wages.     In  this  way  only 
secure  proper  working  conditions 
o  (erations  in  the  construction  Indus- 
Ad  Qinistration  plan  of  operation  will 
Tl  of  the  workers'  morale  and,  what 
vAge   schedules.     Any    future    relief 
cc  nstructlon  projects  shall  be  placed 
Admi  nistration  to  be  successful.     I  ask 
s  suggested  that  you  contact  your 
"  this  provision  in  the  next  relief 


Adml  nistration. 


glog 


drive  to  secure  enactment  of  the 

and  to  secure  amendments  to  any 

construction  work  will  be  placed 

we  may  be  assured  of  a  new  work 

members  of  ovir  federation  to  keep 

*nd  imder  normal  and  happy  condl- 

1  we  all  want  to  reach.     Your  work 

}  workers  to  Congress  and  making  our 

•^"-^  with  success.    We  need  only 


goal 
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'     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  L.  MARSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    L.    L.    MARSHALL.    OP    OHIO.    ON 

MAY  13.  1939 


Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
me  recently  over  the  radio: 

I  shall  speak  this  evening  on  a  subject  which  is  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  more  than  any  other  that  has 
commanded  their  interest  in  recent  months.  That  Is  the  subject 
of  legislation  alTecting  peace,  foreign  policies,  and  neutrality. 

Congress  has  been  struggling  with  this  problem  for  weeks.  Vol- 
umes of  evidence  have  been  taken  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  no  clear  opinion  has  been  crystallized  and 
no  legislation  developed  which,  up  to  now,  could  be  said  to  coat- 
mand  majority  support  of  either  branch  of  Congress. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  perplexities  under  which  moet  Con- 
gressmen labor  a  clear  understanding  of  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  as  well  as  the  various  proposals  now 
before  Congress  affecting  this  subject,  is  necessary. 

The  so-called  neutrality  law  as  first  passed  in  1935  provided  that 
when  two  or  more  nations  became  involved  In  an  armed  contro- 
versy the  President  might  decide  that  a  state  of  war  existed  and 
proceed  to  put  Into  effect  the  terms  of  the  act.  These  provide 
that  when  the  President  has  made  such  determination  an  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  arms  and  war  munitions  to  belligerents  must  be 
established. 

The  category  of  war  munitions  was  strictly  linrited  by  procla- 
mation to  manufactured  and  finished  articles  suitable  for  war 
purposes. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1936  and  1937  to  provide  a  so-called 
cash-and-carry  plan  (which  lapsed  on  May  1)  which  placed  cer- 
tain raw  materials  in  a  group  which  were  not  to  he  embargoed, 
but  which  might  only  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  by  a 
belligerent  who  was  able  to  come  and  get  them  In  his  own  ships. 

Let  us  see,  how  this  law  has  worked  out.  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  Bino-Japanese  conflict.  The  act  has  never  been 
brought  into  operation  in  this  instance — on  the  slim  technicality 
that  Japan  has  not  officially  declared  war  on  China,  and  therefore, 
a  state  of  war  does  not  exist. 

The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  that  application  of  the  law  would 
work  a  greater  hardship  upon  China  than  Japan — a  result  of 
Which  99  percent  of  our  people  do  not  wish  to  sfe  effected. 

China  has  no  means  of  converting  any  considerable  quantity 
of  raw  materials  into  war  supplies.  Invoking  the  provisions  of 
the  act  would  deprive  her  of  all  help  she  might  be  able  to  secure 
from  us  in  the  nature  of  finished  war  commodities. 

Such  action,  however,  would  not  seriously  affect  Japan,  as  she 
has  ample  indtistrlal  machinery  to  convert  raw  materials  into  war 
supplies,  and  could  easily  come  and  get  In  her  own  ships  any  ma- 
terials in  that  small  category,  which  prior  to  May  1  were  under 
the  "cash  and  carry"  provisions. 

The  result  is,  that  while  thousands  of  Chinese  people  are  being 
killed  or  maimed  by  bombs  made  from  American  scrap  iron  and 
activated  by  gun  cotton  made  from  American  cotton.  Invoking 
the  Neutrality  Act  would  make  the  situation  of  the  Chinese  even 
more  desperate. 

A  large  group  of  our  citizens,  even  numbering  among  them  many 
who  thought  the  present  neutrality  law  a  model  act  at  the  time  c* 
its  passage,  now  feel  that  it  does  not  meet  such  situations  as  the 
Sino-Japanese  conflict,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed  or  amended. 

Other  complaints  against  the  existing  law  are  that  it  gives  notice 
in  advance  that  the  United  States  will  exercise  no  moral  Judgment 
In  a  war  anywhere  in  the  world  but  will  put  the  aggressor  and  the 
victim  of  aggrecslon  on  an  exactly  equal  footing. 

It  is  correctly  contended  that  the  present  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  nation  which  violates  its  treaty  obligations  with 
us  and  other  nations  and  one  which  respects  its  obligations  and 
adheres  to  its  treaties. 

If  the  present  Neutrality  Act  is  not  to  be  retained.  Congress  has 
two  alternatives.  It  may  repeal  the  law  outright,  or  it  may  t>e 
amended  in  one  of  a  number  of  ways.  There  is  some  opinion, 
both  in  Congress  and  out.  that  we  would  be  well-advised  to  repeal 
tbe  present  act  in  toto  and  develop  and  adapt  our  foreign  policy 
to  each  situation  as  it  arises. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  procedure  would  give  flexibility  to  tbe 
handling  of  otir  foreign  relations  and  permit  each  separate  condi- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  with  a  free  hand,  and  in  the  hope  at  better 
results. 

The  proponents  of  this  policy  realize,  however,  that  repeal  of  the 
law  would  take  vm  back  to  much  the  same  pxxiticm  we  occupied  in 


1917  when  our  foreign  policy  was  predicated  upcm  adherence  to 
principles  of  International  Law.  then  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  It  would  revive  such  questions 
as  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  rights  of  neutrals. 

In  wartime  it  would  require  many  delicate  and  dangerous  ded- 
atons  en  such  questions  as  our  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a 
contraband  and  what  Is  an  effective  blockade.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans remember  all  too  well  that  these  are  the  decisions  and  this 
the  path  through  which  we  became  Involved  in  war  in  1917. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  little  likelibood  that  repeal  of  the 
existing  law  will  be  the  course  finally  taken  by  Congress.  There 
are  several  proposals  before  Congiess  which  represent  amendments 
to  the  present  act. 

Ttie  Plttman  bill  provides  for  the  reenactment  of  the  "cash  and 
cany"  provisions  but  places  no  embargo  on  arms  and  other  war 
munitions.  It  permits  any  nation  at  war  to  purchase  any  com- 
modity in  this  country  without  any  limitations  as  to  character  or 
use,  requiring  only  that  the  ptirchaser  take  title  In  this  country 
and  take  the  risk  of  transporting  his  purchases  wherever  he  pleases. 
In  the  case  of  European  war,  such  an  act  would  undoubtedly  favor 
Britain  and  France  because  they  have  control  of  the  seae  and  would 
be  the  only  nations  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  argument  for  this  provision  is  based  upon  our  experiences 
in  the  last  war  It  is  claimed  that  we  would  never  get  into  troifble 
by  attempting  to  assert  our  rights  as  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  as 
our  own  veesels  would  be  entirely  innocent  of  any  traffic  in  goods 
even  remotely  resembling  war  material,  and  consequently  would 
have  no  cause  for  entering  a  foreign  conflict. 

The  view  that  the  United  States  has  some  obligation  to  treat 
aggressor  nations  in  a  different  fashion  than  others  Is  embodied  in 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utab.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  are,  roughly,  &b  follows:  When  foreign 
nations  became  involved  in  war,  the  President  would  immediately 
put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  providing  embargo  of  sup- 
plies to  all  the  nations  involved.  He  would  then  examine  the  char- 
acter of  the  nations  involved;  and  if  be  determined  that  one  or 
more  of  them  were  guilty  of  violations  of  treaty  obligations  wltb 
tis,  he  would  have  authority,  with  consent  of  Congress,  to  release 
the  Innocent  nations  from  the  provisions  of  the  embargo  and  make 
them  apply  only  to  the  treaty-breaking  nation  or  nations. 

It  is  argued  for  this  policy  that  by  It  America  would  serve  notice 
in  advance  that  such  nations  as  were  guilty  of  aggression  or  viola- 
tion of  treaty  obligations  could  not  expect  the  same  support  from 
us  as  nations  which  had  been  guiltless  of  such  violations.  The 
contention  Is  that,  knowing  our  disposition  to  make  such  discrimi- 
nations, nations  otherwise  disposed  to  start  a  foreign  conflict  would 
hold  back  and  refrain  from  aggression,  and  thus  we  would  avoid  war 
for  ourselves  by  preventing  war  in  other  countries. 

Whatever  else  cuch  a  law  may  be.  it  certainly  woidd  not  be  a 
neutrality  act.  If  neutrality  is  to  carry  the  meaning  of  equal 
treatment  by  us  of  all  other  nations.  The  backers  of  such  pro- 
visions frankly  admit  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  neutrality 
act.  but  is  the  type  of  legislation  which  our  position  among  the 
powers  of  the  world  requires  us  to  take  If  we  ever  expect  to  assist 
in  establishing  a  world  not  constantly  con^iilsed  with  warfare. 

The  opponents  of  this  proposal  insist  that  by  thus  selecting  the 
aggressor  in  any  foreign  conflict,  we  have  practically  committed 
an  act  of  war,  and  that  our  Involvement  in  such  conflicts  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  if  such  an  act  is  passed,  we  have  already 
selected  the  aggressor  because  nothing  la  clearer  than  that  Ger- 
many has  violated  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  which  both  Oermany  and 
ourselves  were  signers. 

The  Thomas  amendments  represent  a  cotirse  further  removed 
from  tbe  policy  of  isolation  than  any  other  pendlxig  before  the 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  la  only  one  other  policy  which  might 
be  suggested,  and  that  would  be  a  policy  of  complete  isolation. 
Such  a  policy  would  provide  that  in  the  event  of  war  in  Europe 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  United  States  would  sever 
Itself  completely  from  all  relations  with  the  combatants  and 
refuse  to  trade  or  deal  with  them  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Such  a  policy  would  demand  embargoes  on  all  goods  destined  for 
any  of  the  warring  countries.  It  Is  doubtful  If  support  could  be 
secured  for  any  such  extreme  isolationist  policy. 

Students  of  history  will  recall  that  Jefferson  put  Into  effect  such 
a  policy,  but  that  its  repeal  was  speedily  forced  when  its  effect  on 
American  trade  became  apparent. 

These  then  represent  in  rather  sketchy  form  various  ideas  on 
peace,  neutrality,  and  foreign  affairs  with  wblcb  Congress  la 
struggling. 

It  is  interesting  and  sometimes  amusing  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  Individuals  or  groups  of  individtials  who  seek  to  advise  Con- 
gress come  to  their  decisions  on  these  matters.  The  rule  that  such 
persons  follow  seems  to  be,  first,  to  select  their  favorite  in  the 
European  or  Asiatic  "sweepstakes"  and  then  support  a  policy  whicb 
will  tend  to  give  advantage  to  their  selection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  approach  to  this  question  Is  to  deter- 
mine what  policy  is  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  is  best  calculated  to  keep  our  country 
from  involvement  in  foreign  wars;  and  having  determined  such  a 
course,  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Many  will  contend  that  this  is  a  prognan  of  self-interest  but  who 
can  conclude  that  the  foreign  poUcies  of  any  other  nation  with 
whom  we  deal  Is  actuated  by  any  other  motive? 
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From  my  observation,  the  country  may  be  well  assured  that 
every  Congreesman  Is  determined  to  support  a  policy  which  In  his 
Judgment  will  prevent  any  American  boy  being  transported  to 
loreign  shores  to  engage  In  foreign  war. 

I  think  the  poUcy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  country.  Is  to  keep 
cut  of  foreign  war  at  all  costs,  and  In  the  meantime  provide  such 
defenses  for  the  United  States  that  no  power  or  group  of  powers 
will  dare  contemplate  the  domination  of  any  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Paying  the  Government  Debt  With  a  Fountain  Pen 
in  the  Hands  of  the  People,  in  the  Same  Manner 
the  Debt  Was  Created  With  the  Pen  in  the  Hands 
of  the  International  Banker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


CONGRESSIONAL  BREAKFAST  TALK,  MAY  9,   1939 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  include  therein  a 
radio  talk  made  over  Station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  9  as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Breakfast  Talk  series 
by  some  of  my  colleagues.  This  series  of  broadcasts  is  by 
the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  and  direction  of  former  Congressman 
Charles  G.  Binderup,  of  Nebraska. 

I  have  been  listening  in  on  these  broadcasts  for  several 
weeks  and  have  been  instructed  greatly  by  the  nimierous 
Members  of  the  House  Vvho  have  presented  their  views.  I 
feel  that  the  money  question  is  one  of  th2  paramount  issues 
or  questions  of  today.  While  my  own  mind  is  not  thor- 
oughly made  up.  and  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  thiit 
these  radio  speakers  may  say,  I  do  take  this  opportunity  to 
pass  on  their  comments,  and  feel  that  the  public  may  be 
greatly  enlightened  thereby. 

Mr.  BiNDERUP.  In  behalf  of  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of 
America.  I  take  pleasure  In  e.xtendlng  cur  mcrning  greetings  to  our 
President  Rocsevelt.  Members  of  Congress,  and  others.  In  searching 
through  my  mind  this  mcrning  for  the  most  e.xpressive  words  of 
appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  those  broadcasts,  I  can  only  find 
the  same  old  words.  "Thank  you,  WOL."  We  are  grateful  also  to 
our  guest  speakers  for  their  efforts  to  promote  our  work  and  for 
coming  down  to  the  .station  at  this  early  hour  before  breakfast.  I 
have  always  considered  the  subject  which  we  will  discuss  this 
morning  the  most  diSRcult  to  explain,  perhaps  because  It  is  so  new 
to  all.  and  seems  so  Impossible  to  all.  and  yet  so  simple  in  fact 
May  I  suggest  to  you.  our  honored  guest  speakers,  that  In  dis- 
cussing this  morning's  subject  we  dramatize  it  In  this  manner- 
Suppose,  Congressman  Gehrmann,  that  you  represent  "We  the 
banks."  and  ycu.  Congressman  Massincale.  if  you  will,  represent 
"Uncle  Sam."  and.  If  agreeable,  let  me  represent  "We  the  people  " 
In  this  manner  I  believe  we  can  explain  it  so  that  even  a  child 
cculd  understand.  And  now  may  I  Introduce  to  our  vast  audience 
scattered  over  the  entire  Nation  our  guest  speakers  on  our  congres- 
sional breakfast  talk  for  this  morning — Congressman  Gehsmamn  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Congressman  Massingale.  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Well,  then,  as  I  am  representing  "We  the  bank- 
ers." let  me  ask  the  first  natural  question  which  probably  would 
come  to  a  banker's  mind.  Mr.  Binderup.  as  a  Congressman  repre- 
senting the  people,  you  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  wrote  It 
lo  your  book  called  "Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart":  "Our  monetary 
bill  must  provide  a  plan  for  retiring  the  national  debt  without  one 
cent  of  inflation  or  deflation,  and  without  disrupting  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  our  monetary  system  or  oxxr  banking  system 
and  without  one  cent  of  taxation  or  repudiation."  Still  quotinz 
from  your  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  you  said:  "Every  cent  of 
United  States  bonded  indebtedness  can  be  liquidated  by  a  mere 
switching  of  credits  by  merging  the  interests  of  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor,  or  fusing  the  interests  of  the  payer  and  the  payee.  All  tliese 
bonds  were  originally  bought  from  Uncle  Sam  with  'fountain  pen' 
money,  and  they  are  now  being  paid  in  the  same  manner,  with 
'fountain  pen'  money."  Well,  if  this  peculiar  monetary  magic  or 
economic  sleight-of-hand  performance  can  be  done,  it  certainly 
would  be  quite  a  trick,  wouldn't  it.  and  mighty  good  news? 

Mr.  BiNDERtTP.  Yes;  It  certainly  will  be  welcome  news.  We  use 
Just  the  same  magic  pen  you  bankers  have  been  using  for  many 
years.    Congressman  Gehrmann.  or  rather  "You  the  bankers  "  how 
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many  billions  of  dollars  do 
notes? 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Well,  for 
we  hold  now  altogether  t20j 

Mr.  Binderup.  Let  me  ask 
you  get  all  this  money  tt)  buy 
or  notes?    All  the  capital  s 
$8,208,000,000,  and  that  ir 
stock  includes  farms  and  .. 
You  couldn't  buy  Uncle  Sam 
did  you  get  the  approximate 
bonds? 

Mr.  Gehr?.iann.  W^ell.  Mr. 
with  the  people's  demand 

Mr.  Binderup.  Oh,  you  didl 
to  us.  do  they  not?    We  paid  fL 
that  bought  the  bonds,  was  It 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Well,  of  cc 
the  bankers"  take  for  ourselve 

Mr.  Binderup.  But  "We  the 
clfically  when  we  pay  you  $1 
fee  for  every  check  we  cash. 
Government  bonds,  the  bonds 
say  that  the  bonds  belong 
them  with  oiar  money  is  as 
buy  a  business  car  with  my 
that  I  own  the  car  because  I 
people"  have  deposited  in  youi 

Mr.   Gehrmann.  For  the  i 
have  deposited  in  our  banks 

Mr.  Binderup.  Of  this  you 
ernment  bonds,  have  you  not 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Yes.  a 
because  we  wanted  to  be 
obligations. 

Mr.  Binderup.  But  United 
the  people  "  den  t  want  you  t< 
want  it  right  here  in  your  h 
Uncle  Sam,  suppose  you  settl  i 
the  bonds  for  our  own  mo 
banker  for  his  services  as  oui 
Uncle  Sam's  bonds,  belong  to 

Mr.   Massingale.  Of  course, 
"You  the  people."     "They 
claim  on  them.    But  first  I 
Investing   in   my   bonds.   Mr. 
the   hands  of  Wall   Street 
monopoly.     You   will 
cents   on   the   dollar.     In   casi 
should   go   up   in   value   to 
all   the   billions  of  bonds    , 
Uncle  Sam.  at  a  very  cheap 
price  my  bonds  have  ever  bee:  i 
just   2   years    ago,   when   for 
bonds   and    stocks   and 
price,   and   it   did   look   as   it 
hundreds  of  millions  of  my 
daily  at  reduced  prices  by  p. 
would  yield  a  greater  income  t 

Mr.   Binderup.  And   it 
inevitable  until  Morgenthau. 
for  the  bankers  by  sacrificing 
ing  another  depression  to 
tive  to  sell  Government 
trial  bonds,  knowing  that 
with    bonds    20    percent    L„_ 
every  bank  in  the  Nation,  aa 
their  present  bond  holdings, 

Mr.   Gehrmann.  Yes;    and 
mighty  thankful  for  the  . 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  together 
Mr.  Eccles.  of  the  Federal 
when  they  went  in  on  the 
falling   bonds  above  par  with 
was  too   bad   that   it   neces 
knew  that  the  banks  covUd 
10  percent  in  Government 
of  the  banks  who  held  the 
Uncle  Sam's  bonds.    So  somet 

Mr.  Massingale.  But,  listen 
of   your    Uncle   Sam.      What 
prosperity  without  95  percent 
find  some  way  to  take  my 
tipnal  banker  bond  jugglers'  _ 
money  panic  we  have  ever  ha« 
Sam's  bonds  will  fall  20  perce 
go  broke,  and  "You  the  people 
the  banks.     And  if  we  don't 
and  take  what  little  "You  the 
gotten   yourselves   into  a  nin 
damned  if  you  don't. 

Mr.   Binderup.  But  surely 
lastingly  grateful  to  your  able 
Board  of  Governors  of  the 
recession  of  1937. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Mr.  Bindeni) 
the  Board  caused  the  recessioi 


y(  u  hold  of  Uncle  Sam's  obligations  or 
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e  Information  of  "You  the  people." 

.000.000. 

ajiother  question.    Now.  just  where  did 

$20,000,000,000  in  Government  bonds 

of  all  your  banks  amounts  to  only 

includes  preferred  stock.     Also  your  capital 

othtr  real  estate,  buildings  and  fixtures. 

bonds  for  these.     I  ask  a^aln.  Where 

tfcfenty  billions  wherewith  to  buy  these 
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the  people."  we  bought  these  bonds 
its. 

Well,  then,  the  bonds  really  belong 
them,  didn't  we?    It  was  our  money 
not,  "Mr.  Banker"? 

that  is  part  of  the  profits  "We 

for  taking  care  of  your  money. 

people"  pay  you  for  that  service  spe- 

month  for  a  checking  account  and  a 

If  you  have  invested  our  money  in 

surely  belong  to  "Us  the  people."    To 

you  merely  because  you  purchased 

urd  as  though  I  should  go  out  and 

s  money  and  then  claim,  as  you  do, 

bought  it.     How  much  do  "We  the 

banking  system  in  demand  deposits? 

information  of  "You  the  people,"  you 

-  i  26.126,000,000. 

lave  invested  twenty  billion  in  Gov- 


appr^ximately   so.      We    have    done    that, 
so  we  invested   it   in  Uncle  Sam's 
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States  bonds  are  not  safe,  and  "We 
invest  our  money  In  anything.  We 
nk.  That  is  what  we  pay  you  for. 
this.  If  "They  the  banks"  bought 
and  we  had  already  paid  the 
agent,  dont  you  think  your  bonds. 
"Us  the  people"? 

your  Uncle  Sam's  bonds  belong   to 

banks"  could  not  possibly  have  a 

ant  to  say,  don't  be  too  sure  about 

3anker,   so   long   as   they   are   left   in 

speculation,   a  football  for  money 

T    in    1920    my    bonds    sold    for    60 

industrial   bonds   and   commodities 

^re   they   were    in    1920,    1929,    with 

-?ss   has   issued    against    me,    your 

of  interest,  will  go  to  the  lowest 

You  haven't  forgotten  April  1937, 

several   months   previous,    industrial 

odities    were    beginning    to    raise    in 

prosperity   were   coming   back,   how 

bonds  were  thrown   on  the   market 

who  sought  investments  which 

an  did  my  bonds. 

"   like   another   bankers'   panic   was 
Eccles,   and  company  saved   the  day 
the  interests  of  the  people  by  creat- 
•"■y  prosperity,  to  destroy  the  incen- 
and  buy  commodities  and   Indus- 
experience  like   the  year   1920. 
par,    wotild    bankrupt    practically 
it  would  cost  the  banks,  based  on 
iproximately  $4  000.000.000. 
We  the  bankers"  have  always  been 
--ice  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"We  the  bankers"  representativ:*, 
le  Board,  rendered  to  us  banke  s 
iiarket  and  bought  up  Uncle  Sam's 
"    the  people's  money.     Of  course,    it 
another  depression,    but   we   all 
stand  a  drop  of  20  percent  or  even 
Is  without  bankrupting  95  percent 
people's  demand  deposits  invested  in 
■*|img  had  to  be  done. 

"'You  the  bankers."  to  the  warning 

!  ou   say    means    that   we    can't    have 

of  our  banks  busting  up  unless  you 

^'*-  out  of  the  Wall  street  Interna- 

If  not,  it  will  mean  the  worst 

If  we  have  prosperity,  your  Uncle 

and  tha  banks  holding  them  will 

wUl  he  pulled  down  as  usual  with 

ave  prosperity,  the  sheriff  will  come 

)eople"  have  left.    You  seem  to  have 

-hole — it's  damned   If  you  do   and 

ou  the  bankers"  should  feel  ever- 

lleutenant.  Chairman  Eccles  of  the 

-'  Reserve  tanks,  for  creating  this 
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».  how  do  you  know  Mr.  Eccles  and 
of  1937? 
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Mr.  BiNDBKiTP.  Mr.  Eccles  himself  has  said  so  repeatedly.  I 
have  beard  him  say  it  myself,  and  I  saw  it  happen. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Did  Mr.  Eccles  state  any  reason  why  he  caused 
the  recession  of  1937? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Oh.  yes.  He  said  there  was  a  threatened  inflation 
and  he  cited  the  fact  that  copper  and  steel  and  some  trust -con- 
trolled monopoUes  were  above  normal. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Well,  but  wasn't  that  true? 

Mr.  B1NDEX1.TP.  Because  of  Eiiropean  war  preparations;  yes.  But 
It  never  looked  much  like  inflation  to  me.  The  farmer  was  selling 
his  products  at  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  production  and  11.000.000 
people  were  still  unemployed,  and  our  relief  rolls  still  crowded 
and  grants  and  charity  still  the  rule. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Please  explain  again  why  everyone  wanted  to 
sell  your  Uncle  Sam's  bonds. 

Mr.  Binderup.  All  right,  let  me  repeat  It  once  more.  Because  of 
their  volume  and  low-interest  rate  and  the  potential  profits  in 
investing  in  property  or  purchasing  industrial  bonds  and  stocks 
and  all  commodities  which  were  on  a  rising  market. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  "they  the  banks" 
prevented  a  raise  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn,  and  all  commodities, 
and  labor  just  to  stimulate  my  bonds  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Binderup.  ExacUy.  That  is  what  I  mean.  And  that  Is  what 
they  did. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Why  not  tell  our  audience  how  the  banks  do 
this? 

Mr.  Bindsbup.  Oh.  that  Is  very  simple.  It's  just  the  old  trick. 
Make  money  scarce  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  will  go  down, 
and  the  premium  of  United  Slates  bonds  go  up.  They  Just  advise 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  advise  the  member  banks  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  check-book  money  among  the  people  by  forcing  the 
collection  of  old  loans  and  refusing  to  make  new  loans.  And  thus 
they  took  out  of  circulatin  in  1937  in  a  few  months  almost 
•3 .000 .000 .000. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  But  "We  the  bankers"  have  always  been  willing 
to  make  loans  on  good  securities. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Certainly.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
securities  with  a  reduced  volume  and  velocity  of  money  which  the 
bankers  themselves  create.  Everything  goes  down  with  money 
scarcity  except  Government  bonds,  which  go  to  a  premium  when 
ccmmodittes  go  down. 

You  said.  Uncle  Sam.  that  we  would  all  go  broke  with  the  banks 
if  we  had  prosperity.  But  "We  the  people"  could  live  and  thrive  if 
we  had  prosperity  and  a  raised  price  level,  and  so  could  the  bankers 
if  they  hadn  t  invested  our  demand  deposits  in  your  bonds,  which 
they  had  no  business  doing.  What  we  want  them  to  do  now  is  to 
Just  hand  over  these  bonds  which  they  admit  they  purchased  few 
our  money,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  these  bonds  are  not  put  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  But  "You  the  people"  would  not  expect  "Us  the 
bankers"  to  let  you  continue  checking  on  your  account  and  you 
hold  the  bonds  also,  would  you? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Weil.  "You  the  bankers"  would  certainly  not  ex- 
pect  us  to  let  you  invest  our  money  in  Government  bonds  and  let 
you  hold  our  bonds,  would  you.  and  exact  from  us  interest  besides? 

Mr.  Massingale.  Let  your  Uncle  Sam  settle  this.  Suppose  both 
of  you  let  me  hold  the  bonds  as  a  custodian  for  both  of  you.  How 
would  that  suit  you? 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Well,  that's  all  right  if  ycu  turn  over  the  interest 
to  us. 

Mr.  Massincal*.  Well,  what  would  "You  the  ix>ople"  say?  Sup- 
we  let  the  banks  continue  drawing  the  interest  on  these  bonds 
until  they  are  due.  but  I  will  hold  them  in  my  vault  where  they 
will  be  safe  and  keep  them  off  the  market  so  you  won't  all  die  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Binderup.  We'l,  while  this  is  more  than  "They  the  bankers" 
could  expect.  "We  the  people"  will  do  this  with  the  bonds  they 
now  hold,  just  to  be  safe  and  in  order  to  talce  the  bonds  off  the 
market. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  But  when  the  bonds  are  due,  how  about  p>aying 
"Us  the  bankers"? 

Mr.  Massincais.  Pay  you!  Why,  we  have  assimied  yovir  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  for  their  demand  deposits,  haven't  we?  You 
have  thereby  received  yoiur  payment  in  full,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  Yes;  I  guess  that's  right. 

Mr.  Binderup.  When  the  bonds  are  due.  Uncle  Sam,  then  what? 

Mr.  MA.ssrNCAu:.  I.  your  Uncle  Sam,  will  just  renew  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Gehrmanw.  Renew  the  bonds?    In  whose  name? 

Mr.  Massingale.  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  of  cotirse.  It's 
their  money  that  is  invested  in  the  bond's  isn't  it? 

Mr,  Gehrmamk.  But  where  does  the  profit  come  in  to  "Us  the 
bankers"? 

Mr.  Massingalb.  Just  exactly  the  same  as  it  does  now.  It  doesn't 
affect  the  balance  in  your  banks  a  penny.  You  get  your  Interest 
en  the  bonds  until  they  are  due  and  paid  for.  The  only  difference 
is  that  your  Uncle  Sam  is  custodian  of  the  people's  deposits. 

Mr.  Binderup.  But  how  about  "Us  the  people"?  How  will  it 
affect  us? 

Mr.  Massingale.  Go  right  on  and  check  against  the  bonds,  jtist 
exactly  as  you  did  when  the  bonds  were  in  the  bankers'  vaults.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Uncle  Sam  holds  all  demand  deposits. 

Mr.  Binderup.  But  who  gets  the  interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Massingale.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  interest.  You  don't  want 
tt,  do  you?  You  never  did  get  interest  on  your  demand  deposits 
before.  All  you  want  is  a  checking  account  that  is  safe,  so  you  can 
always  get  your  money;  and  the  banks  have  been  paid  their  Interest 


in  cash  and  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  by  Uncle  Saifi's  ■wiimtng 
their  demand  deposits  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Yes;  that  is  all  we  could  expect. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  But  I  have  some  Government  bonds  that  I  bought 
with  my  own  money.     How  about  these? 

Mr.  Massingale.  Well.  then,  naturally  those  bonds  are  yours  and 
must  be  paid  for  in  full  and  are  not  considered  at  all  In  this  plan: 
but  we  are  protecting  the  cash  value  of  yotir  own  bonds  by  taking 
twenty  billions  off  the  market. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  WeU.  this  did  seexn  like  money  magic,  but.  after 
all.  it's  just  good,  honest,  common  sense.  "We  the  bankers"  get 
every  cent  that  is  coming  to  us  and  a  little  more,  and  it  makes  our 
banking  safe.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  Government-bond 
market  crashing  and  destroying  our  deposit  balances.  We  under- 
stand that  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  your  100-perccnt  reserve 
plan,  which  makes  it  possible  for  every  one  of  the  50.000.000  de- 
positors in  the  Nation  to  call  at  the  banks  the  same  minute  and 
all  get  every  cent  of  their  depoeits.  It  will  eliminate  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  and  will  ins\ire  all  deposits  for  their  full  amount 
at  any  time  without  cost  to  the  bankers  or  to  Uncle  Sam.  This 
will  make  the  bankers  happy. 

Mr.  Binderup.  And  believe  me,  it  will  make  the  people  happy,  for 
now  we  will  know  that  our  deposits  are  safe  and  that  we  wlU  have 
no  more  banker-created  panics.  Believe  me,  we  will  sleep  better  at 
night. 

Mr.  Massingale.  And  it  isn't  a  bad  deal  for  your  Uncle  Sam,  for 
it  cancels  approximately  $20,000,000,000  of  his  bonded  Indebtedness. 
No;  there  is  no  money  magic  about  this.  We  have  only  merged  the 
interests  of  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  We  have  fused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  payer  and  the  payee.  It  is  simple.  If  I  owe  you  a  dollar 
and  ycu  owe  me  a  dollar,  no  money  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  these 
bills — jxist  a  fountain  pen.  The  people  owed  the  banks  bonds  and 
the  banks  owed  the  people  deposits,  so  we  just  used  the  fountain 
pen. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  But  how  about  the  other  $17,000,003,000  in  bonds 
outstanding?     How  will  you  pay  these  with  a  fovmtaln  pen? 

Mr.  Massingale.  When  prosperity  comes  back,  as  It  will  with  a 
safe  monetary  system,  and  I,  your  Uncle  Sam,  will  have  Increased 
your  money  supply  approximately  $15,000,000  a  day.  at  least  for  a 
number  of  years,  among  the  lower  income  groups,  this  money  will 
drift  into  the  banks  immediately  as  demand  deposits  primarily,  and 
your  Uncle  Sam  will  hold  these  deposits  for  the  people  and  will  in- 
vest them  in  the  balance  of  outstanding  bonds.  Thus  the  night- 
mares of  repudiation  and  taxation.  Inflation  and  deflation,  and 
starvation  will  disappear  like  the  dew  before  the  morning  sun. 
And.  listen,  it  wiU  save  "You  the  people"  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
m  Interest,  which  is  practically  enough  to  pay  all  the  old-age 
pensions. 


The  Duty  of  Italians  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YORK  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1939 


NEWSPAPER   AR-nCLE   BY   GENEROSO   POPE.   PUBLISHER   AND 
EDITOR  OF  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 


Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  newspaper  article  by 
Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Progresso 
Italo-Americano,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Saturday.  April  29,  1939: 

what  is  the  dutt  of  the  ttalians  or  amzxsca? 

Today,  more  than  ever,  separate  and  associated  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations have  the  duty  to  unite  in  stabilizing  and  maintaining 
relations  of  friendship,  cordiality,  collaboration  wltb  every  other 
racial  group  of  the  great  American  family. 

We  are  and  we  remain  most  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  hospitable 
land,  to  which  the  Italian  people  have  given  not  only  the  best  of 
their  Intellectual  and  moral  strength  but  also,  in  the  last  war. 
tangible  proofs  of  their  profound  attachment  with  a  percentage  of 
soldiers  which  constitutes  a  great  title  of  worth  for  our  immigrant! 
and  for  our  new  generations  born  here. 

This  loyalty  of  ours,  this  faith  and  the  record  of  our  conduct  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  give  us  a  greater  moral  strength 
to  defend,  today  and  always.  Internal  peace  and  peace  with  other 
peoples,  who,  like  those  from  which  we  spring,  have  no  cause  for 
enmity  with  the  United  States;  they  confer  on  us  the  right  and  the 
duty  energetically  to  oppose  every  mischievous  propaganda  cal- 
ciilated  to  draw  this  country  into  war  for  interests  not  its  own; 
they  urge  ub  to  encourage  every  precaution  of  the  Government 
which  visions  a  stronger  defense  of  the  Nation,  that  would  be  and 
ought  to  be  ready  to  repulse  victoriously  every  eventtial  enemy 
attach 
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In  short,  the  Italians  of  America  shotild  strive  to  live  In  the 
best  relatuna  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
should  labor  together  with  them  to  create,  to  presert'e,  and  to  solid- 
ify friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  whatever  may 
be  thejr  political  systems  or  their  religlotis  faith. 

And  we  can  render  America  great  service  if  we  are  vigilant  and 
active  in  clarifying  situations,  badly  known  because  badly  viewed; 
if  we  Know  how  to  substitute  for  a  propaganda  of  lies  and  of 
hatred  a  propaganda  of  demonstrable  truth,  of  serene.  Impartial, 
and  convincing  opinions.  It  Is  the  surest  way  to  relieve  America 
from  the  perils  of  unjustifiable  conflicts  and  to  assure  to  this  Nation 
a  durable  and  benevolent  peace,  by  means  of  which  domestic  prob- 
lems, even  the  most  grave,  can  find  more  urgent,  more  radical,  more 
definite,  and  more  satisfactory  solutions. 


Germans  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.    PAXJL   W.    SHAFER,    OF    MICHIGAN 


Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Paxil  W.  Shafer,  of  Michigan,  at  a 
dinner  commemorating  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Philadelphia  Turgemeinde,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
May  14,  1939: 

I  wish  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  a  people  who  have  contributed 
as  much  to  the  building  of  this  Nation  and  have  had  as  great  an 
influence  upon  the  American  way  of  life  as  any  other — those  Ger- 
mans who  have  made  this  country  their  home. 

The  Germans,  as  we  have  known  them,  are  a  family-loving,  law- 
abiding,  thrifty.  Industrious,  culture-loving,  creative  people.  They 
hiive  demonstrated  a  deep  social  sense  and  an  earnest  civic  pride. 
Active  in  public  affairs,  they  have  always  contributed  much  to  the 
ccmmimitles  in  which  they  lived.  German  hospitality  is  tradi- 
tional. German  charity  is  always  ready  and  generous.  Our  Ger- 
mans have  not  only  been  absorbed  into  American  life;  they  have 
helped  to  create  it.  They  have  not  only  taken  their  place  among 
our  finest  citizens;  they  have  been  among  our  foremost  leaders. 
Their  patriotic  love  for  their  adopted  land  and  their  value  to  her 
have  been  proven  through  more  than  a  century. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  tonight  the  countless  con- 
tributions which  Germans  have  made  to  American  life  and  the 
vital  part  they  have  played  in  our  history.  Books  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  I  can  mention  here  only  a  few  Instances. 
The  German  influence  was  felt  from  the  earliest  days  of  American 
colonization.  Soon  after  the  dl-scovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  Hen- 
drlck  Christiansen,  of  Kleve.  a  German,  made  seven  expeditions  to 
Its  shores.  He  built  the  fl^rst  houses  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1613, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  trading  stations  of  Fort  Nassau  and 
New  Amsterdam,  now  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York.  A  little 
later  another  German,  Peter  Minnewit.  of  Wesel,  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  became  director  general  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Nether- 
land.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  bargain  with  the  Indians  to  buy 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  for  trinkets  valued  at  about  $24. 

It  has  been  well  sa>d  that  Germantown  is  the  Plymouth  Rock  of 
Americans  of  German  descent.  On  October  6.  1683.  a  little  group 
of  33  Mennonites  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  voyage  of  73  days, 
frcm  Crefleld  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Led  by  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius' 
they  settled  near  the  Schuylkill  Rlvpr.  Suffering  untold  hardships! 
they  built  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  When  complete.  Germantown 
had  a  street  60  feet  wide,  with  peach  trees  on  each  side.  Every 
house  boasted  a  garden  of  3  acres.  And  so  well  did  these  early 
Germans  cultivate  their  flowers  and  vegetables  they  were  soon  sun- 
plying  Philadelphia. 

On  February  18,  1688,  the  leading  citizens  of  Germantown  drew 
up  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in  American  colonial 
history.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  increasing  slave  trade  from 
Africa,  and  a  tribute  to  the  humanitarlanism  and  love  of  freedom 
of  the  Germans. 

"Is  there  any  that  would  b©  done  or  handled  at  this  manner'"  it 
asked,  "to  be  sold  or  made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of  his  life'  How 
fearful  and  faint-hearted  are  many  on  sea  when  they  see  a  stranee 
vessel,  being  afraid  it  should  be  a  Turk,  and  they  should  be  taken 
and  sold  for  slaves  into  Turkey.  Now.  what  is  this  better  done  as 
Turcks  doe?  Yea,  rather  It  is  worse  for  them  that  say  they  are 
Christlant:  for  we  hear  that  ye  most  part  of  such  Neeers  are 
brought  hither  against  their  will  and  consent;  and  that  many  of  I 
them  are  stollen.  Now.  tho',  they  are  black,  we  cannot  conceive 
there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves,  as  It  is  to  have  other  white 
ones.  There  Is  a  saying,  that  we  shall  doe  to  all  men  like  as  we 
wUl  be  done  our  selves;  making  no  difference  of  what  generation    ' 
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In  18T7  President  Hayes  appointed  Schurz  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. With  characterutlc  Oerman  frugality,  he  was  the  first  Oov- 
eminent  ofQdal  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  for- 
ests and  other  natural  resources,  which  had  been  exploited  without 
regard  for  the  future  generations.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  a 
merit  system  and  the  principles  of  civil  service  in  a  department 
of  the  Government.  It  was  also  Schurz  who  constantly  preached 
the  grave  dangers  of  paper  money,  the  "silver  craze,"  and  other 
financial  panaceas  which  threatened  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sound  currency  from  1860  to  1896. 

Schurz  remains  a  personification  of  the  American  spirit.  His 
motto  was  one  which  we  today  would  do  well  to  cherish.  "My 
country!    When  right  keep  it  right;  when  wrong,  set  It  right!" 

Germans  have  been  leaders  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce from  the  early  colonial  days.  In  1716  Thomas  Ruetter 
founded  the  first  iron  works  In  Pennsylvania.  In  1738  Kaspar 
Wuster  started  the  first  glass  factory,  near  Salem.  N.  J.,  with  the 
help  of  German  workmen.  In  1750  Johannes  Huber  established 
the  first  hammer  works  and  smelting  furnaces  in  America. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  1789.  entitled  "An  account  of  the  Man- 
ners of  the  German  Inhabitants,"  describes  their  skill  In  farming, 
their  development  of  horticulture,  and  states  that  they  were  the 
first  to  use  artificial  fertilizer.  The  author  of  this  interesting  book 
concludes: 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States,  learn  from  the  German  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania  to  prize  knowledge  and  industry  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture  as  the  basis  of  domestic  happiness  and 
national  prosperity." 

As  for  the  manufacture  of  food  products,  consider  but  a  few  of 
our  prominent  companies  today.  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.  was  organ- 
ized by  Ferdinand  Schumacher  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  by  the  Havemeyers.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  famous  for  its  "57 
varieties"  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  founded  by  a 
Pennsylvania  CJerman.  Heinrich  Heinz.  The  founder  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co.  was  William  Zeigler.  Two  brothers.  Karl  and 
Maxlmi'.ian  Flelschmann,  were  the  organizers  of  the  Flelschmann 
Yeast  Co.  In  the  art  of  brewing,  the  names  of  Pabst,  Schlitz,  and 
Ruppert,  and  a  host  of  others  are  outstanding. 

Turning  to  other  industries,  need  one  point  out  what  the  name 
of  Schwab  has  meant  in  the  .steel  industry.  Studebaker  in  auto- 
mobiles, Steinway  in  pianos,  Weyerhaeuser  in  lumber.  Rockefeller 
in  Gil,  and"  Wanamaker  in  department  stores? 

In  the  Nation's  physical  development,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  th?  German  Americans.  It  was  due  to  Carl  Beck.  Carl  FoUen. 
and  Franz  Lleber  that  the  gymnastic  system  of  the  German.  Dr. 
Friedrlch  Ludwlg  Jahn.  was  Introduced  into  the  United  States  and 
incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  first  gymnasiums  in  this  country  were  establish?d  in  1826 
at  Harvard  University,  in  Boston,  and  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  movement  to  build  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  was 
given  new  impetus  in  1848,  when  thousands  of  Germans  came  to 
this  country  to  escape  the  revolution  in  their  native  lano.  Every- 
where they  organized  the  "Turn-Verelne,"  or  gymnastic  societies. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Cincinnatf  Turngemelnde.  established 
in  November  1848.  This  was  followed  by  one  In  Philadelphia  in 
1849.  and  countless  others.  In  1850  these  were  Incorporated  into 
the  North  American  Turnerbund.  FYom  the  beginning  they  have 
carried  forward  the  most  advanced  ideas  In  physical  education.  At 
their  convention  in  Indianapolis  in  1880  they  recommended  that 
physical  training  be  introduced  Into  the  public  schools.  Largely 
due  to  their  work  in  communities  all  over  the  Nation,  this  goai 
has  been  realized  today. 

Nor  have  the  turners  confined  themselves  to  physical  culture. 
Many  of  their  societies  have  singing  and  dramatic  sections  &b 
well.  Many  of  them  maintain  elementary  schools,  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing  schools,  schools  for  the  study  of  German, 
girls'  industrial  schools  and  children's  camps.  Their  regular  na- 
tional gymnastic  festivals,  with  competition  between  the  societies, 
have  added  to  the  public  interest,  and  bring  together  many  of  the 
finest  examples  of  American  young  manhood  and  womanhood  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Thus  the  turners  have  played  an  increasingly  Important  and 
valuable  part  in  our  American  life  during  the  90  years  of  their 
existence. 

The  Germans,  who  are  proverbial  philosophers  and  scholars,  were 
naturally  pioneers  In  American  education.  Among  the  many  early 
Echcols  established  by  them  was  a  seminary  for  female  teachers  In 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  How  far  advanced  were  their  views  on  the  educa- 
tion of  w^omen  as  compared  with  those  of  Puritan  New  England  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  it  was  suggested,  in  1793,  that  a 
similar  school  be  established  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  The  reason  given  was  that  "In  such  a  school  women 
mtght  become  more  learned  than  their  future  husbands."  Perhaps 
this  fear  has  largely  been  realized. 

Through  the  years  Germans  have  been  prominent  on  the  faculties 
of  American  universities  and  have  been  instrtmiental  In  raising 
their  standards.  They  have  Indeed  left  their  mark  on  American 
education  and  methods. 

German  contributions  to  the  founding  and  development  of 
science  in  America  have  been  equally  great.  Gotthilf  Heinrich 
Muhlenberg  was  the  first  to  publish  a  series  of  books  on  the  flora 
of  Pennsylvania.  Georg  Engelmann  wrote  the  first  descriptions  of 
the  unknown  vegetation  of  the  Far  West,  after  hazardous  trips 
through  the  wilderness.  The  first  to  make  a  study  of  American 
fishes  was  David  Schopf.  a  German  doctor.  Gerhard  Troost  was 
the  first  to  lecture  in  America  on  geology.  In  the  fields  of  archael- 
ogy  and   ethnology   are   such   names   as   Karl   Hermann   Berendt. 
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OtisUT  Bruhl.  and  Franz  Boas.  To  these  and  to  a  host  of  other 
German  scientists  we  owe  the  Information  secured  on  numerous 
expeditions  all  over  the  world,  many  of  our  most  valuable  books  on 
these  subjects,  and  some  cf  the  finest  scientific  courses  at  cur 
leading  universities. 

Germans  have  played  no  less  important  a  part  in  American  engi- 
neering. It  was  they  who  built  many  of  our  first  bridges,  timnels. 
and  canals.  It  was  Johann  Roebling  who  constructed  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  Niagara,  the  Ohio  River  bridge,  and  finally,  the 
suspension  bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Another 
German-American.  Gustav  Lindenthal.  buUt  the  great.  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  at  New  York. 

But  German -Americans  have  done  more  than  add  to  our  fund  of 
knowledge,  our  physical  comfort,  and  our  material  well-being.  They 
have  brought  beauty  into  our  lives  as  well,  and,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, deserve  our  undying  gratitude. 

The  first  Handel  and  Hayden  Society  was  organised  in  1786  In 
Stoughton.  Mass.  In  June  1815  a  similar  grou|>  was  formed  In 
Boston  by  Gottlieb  Grapuner.  who  also  founded  the  first  orchestra, 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  This  was  largely  composed  of  German 
members  and  led  by  German  conductors.  The  Germanla  Orchestra 
was  formed  by  refugees  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Its  leader.  Karl 
Bergmann.  made  a  concert  tour  of  the  Eastern  States  with  great 
success.  The  first  singing  society  was  the  Philadelphia  Manner- 
chor.  which  wa\ founded  in  1835  and  is  still  flourishing.  German 
theaters  were  early  founded  in  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis,  and  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  the  American  theater.  It  was  due  to  these  German- 
Americans  that  German  opera  was  brought  to  this  country,  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Leopold  Damrcsch  that  German 
opera  was  introduced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

On  the  canvasses  of  German-American  artists  are  portrayed  every 
phase  of  American  life,  the  rich  variety  of  American  scenery,  and 
the  great  events  and  characters  of  cur  history.  Many  of  these  are 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  The 
greatest  of  the  nineteenth  century  historical  painters  was  Emanuel 
Leutze,  whose  painting  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  is 
known  to  every  American  school  child.  Murals  and  paintings  by 
Friedrlch  Dielman  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

In  the  field  of  architecture  there  are  many  outstanding  names. 
Thomas  U.  Walter  designed  and  executed  the  dome  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  as  well  as  the  extensions  of  the  Houses  of  Senate 
and  Representatives.  He  also  constructed  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Building,  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
beautiful  Girard  College  In  Philadelphia.  To  Johann  Schmltmeyer 
and  Paul  Johannes  Pelz  we  owe  the  United  States  Congressional 
Library.  G.  L.  Heins,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Heins  &  LaFarge, 
is  responsible  for  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York. 

No  tribut«>  to  the  German- Americans  is  complete  without  a 
mention  of  ti.oir  philanthropies,  which  date  back  to  the  colonial 
days.  On  Christmas  Day  1764  a  group  of  Lutherans  founded 
the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  object  was  to  fight 
the  evils  of  immigration  by  which  many  an  unfortunate  immi- 
grant was  tricked  into  virtual  slavery.  The  German  Society  of 
New  York  provides  needy  persons  with  cash,  meal  tickets,  lodging, 
coal,  and  medication.  From  this  resulted  the  German  Hospital 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  Similar  organizations 
were  established  in  Boston,  Washington.  Philadelphia,  Newark. 
Chicago,  Cincinnati.  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities. 

It  was  William  Muhlenberg  who  founded  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In 
New  York,  and  was  superintendent  until  his  death  in  1877.  He 
was  also  the  originator  of  St.  John's  Land  on  Long  Island,  with 
homes  for  old  men  and  crippled  children.  It  was  likewise  a  man 
of  German  ancestry.  Henry  Bergh.  who  founded  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  1866,  and  later  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  tradition  of  German-Americans  has  given  their  descendants 
much  to  live  up  to,  and  every  American  a  glowing  example. 
America  has  need  of  Germans  today  of  the  typ>e  who  have  come 
to  her  shores  in  the  past,  pioneers  who  made  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ners,  ever  developing  knowledge  and  cvUture.  ever  making  life 
richer  and  more  beautiful  wherever  they  went.  America  needs 
citizens  today  with  the  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  which 
has  Inspired  German  immigrants  to  make  her  their  adopted  land, 
and  to  carry  aloft  the  torch  of  liberty.  America  needs  citizens 
today  With  the  passionate  love  of  truth  and  tolerance  tliat  have 
characterized  so  many  of  our  German-Americans. 

The  vast  problems  facing  us  today  are  not  insoluble  if  we  have 
but  their  courage,  their  industry,  their  thrift,  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  their  determination  to  build  a  better  world. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  general  conflict  broke  out  In  Europe, 
the  Germans  in  this  country  suffered  intensely  and  unjustly. 
Today,  there  Is  no  war.  Yet  once  again  a  propaganda  campaign 
is  being  waged  to  arouse  the  people  of  this  country  against  the 
people  of  Germany. 

Such  a  spirit  must  strike  at  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  come  to  this  country  from  Germany,  or  who  is  of  German 
parentage.  Their  love  and  loyalty  to  their  adopted  land  cannot 
and  should  not  erase  their  affection  for  their  fatherland. 

That  any  barriers  of  hatred  and  siospicion  should  arise  between 
the  Germ.an-Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  American  people  is 
tin  thinkable. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  a  speech 
made  in  Congress  by  the  German,  Richard  Bartholdt,  who  served  as 
Representative  of  the  Tenth  District  of  Missouri  for  22  years. 

"There  should  never  be  a  division  in  the  United  States  upon 
racial  or  national  lines.    Under  the  American  svm.  in  their  capacity 
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as  citizens,  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav,  the  Irishman  and  the  English- 
man, the  German  and  the  Frenchman  extend  to  each  other  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  as  equals,  and  the  great  flag  covers  them  all. 
Ancient  prejudices  have  melted  away  under  the  sun  of  freedom 
until,  no  longer  English.  Irish.  German.  Scandinavian,  we  are,  one 
and  all.  heart  and  soul,  Americans." 
In  this  spirit,  we  will  not  fail  to  go  forward  together. 


King  of  England  Should  Bring  War  Debt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1939 


A    SIMPLE    TIST 


ARTICLE   PROM  THK  NEW   YORK   ENQUIRER   OP  MAY   8.    1939 

_Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  by  permission  of  the  House,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  news  article  entitled  "King  of  England  Should  Bring  War 
Debt,"  written  by  William  W.  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and  appearing  in  its  issue  of 
May  8,  1939. 

^  In  these  days  of  stress  and  storm  we  hear  much  preach- 
ment on  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  and  while  we.  as  a  Nation, 
have  always  maintained  our  sacred  honor  and  preserved  our 
written  as  well  as  our  sjwken  word,  sad  experience  has 
taught  us  that  others  do  not.  Almost  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope owes  to  this  Nation  great  and  accumulating  debts  as 
a  result  of  the  late  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  one  of  these  nations  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  armaments,  no  honest  attempt  is  made  by  any  of 
them  to  even  make  a  token  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Griffin  is  very  much  to  the  point: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  May  8.  1939  ] 

King  of  England  Should  Being  Wak  Debt,  Says  Gritfin 

(Reprinted  from  the  January  16  edition  of  the  New  York  Enquirer) 

Within  a  few  months  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  will  visit 
the  United  States. 

It  will  mark  the  first  occasion  upon  which  a  reigning  British 
monarch  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  Republic.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  all  Americans  should  know  the  reasons  why 
George  VI  and  his  Queen  are  coming  to  this  country,  to  the  end  that 
John  Bull  and  his  partners  in  Washington  shall  not  succeed  In  pull- 
ing the  wool  over  Uncle  Sam's  eyes  once  more  for  the  honor  and 
glory  and  material  benefit  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  are  told  that  England's  King  and  Queen  are  traveling  to  the 
United  States  In  order  to  render  due  honor  to  this  Republic  on  the 
occasion  of  our  celebrating  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Presidency  by  George  Washington  and  the 
coming  into  full  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  ostensible  reason  for  their  visit. 

In  reality.  England  has  taken  advantage  of  this  momentous  event 
to  promote  her  political  and  economic  Interests  In  this  land  through 
the  medium  of  her  Imperial  salespeople  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

SZZKS   OUR   CASH 

She  seeks  our  cash.  She  seeks  our  guns.  She  seeks  the  blood  of 
our  youth.  She  seeks  an  amauce  with  us  so  that  she  can  the  more 
easily  exploit  and  betray  us. 

The  success  with  which  Britain,  with  the  aid  of  her  aUles  In 
America,  has  been  able  to  fool  some  Americans  Is  simply  aston- 
ishing. 

Of  all  the  lands  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  England  Is  the  greatest 

enemy  of  the  United  States,  not  alone  potentially,  but  actually. 

Never  has  that  country,  since  the  days  of  1776.  thought  of  or  done 

^Sny  unselfish  act  of  friendship  toward  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  year  of  grace  1939  Britain  Is  the  foremost  debtor  of  the 
American  people.  She  owes  us  $5,000,000,000.  And  she  not  only 
owes  this  stupendous  sum  but  In  addition  resolutely  refuses  to  repay 
It.  Moreover,  she  Is  responsible  for  the  united  swindlers'  front 
whereby  we  are  being  defrauded  of  a  further  sum  of  $8,000,000,000 
by  other  nations,  making  a  total  of  $13,000,000,000  in  all.  What 
other  foreign  nation  has  inflicted  a  loss  of  this  astounding  char- 
acter upon  America?     The  answer  Is  none. 

And  this  by  no  means  tells  the  full  story  of  England's  hostility 
to  otir  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  American  people  are  being  asked 
by  Wllsonlan  Internationalists  entrenched  to  temporary  authority 
at  Washington  to  repose  implicit  faith  In  England  and  to  receive  her 
Sovereigns  with  acclaim  when  they  put  la  an  appearance  here  a  few 
short  months  from  now. 


Here  Is  a  simple  way  to  test  Brltali 
attitude  toward   this  Republic: 

Will  England  cease  maintaining 
swindlers'  front  against  the  American 
bring  with  him  to  America  a  cert 
England's: war  debt  to  the  American 

If    the   British    Government    will 
will  be  done,  then  our   people  will 
Queen    Elizabeth    as    the    representat|^ 
proven  Its  good  faith. 

Prime    Minister    Chamberlain 
money.     Will  King  George  bring  It 

AMERICANS 


's  professed  sincerity  In  her 

her  $13,000,000,000  united 
taxpayer,  and  will  George  VI 

1  led    check    repaytog    In  full 

n   taxpayer? 

I  uarantee  that  these  things 
adly  receive  George  VI  and 
les   of   a   country   that   has 


g.: 


that    England    has    the 
■ilth  him? 


boa  its 


WBI  >NCED 


matler 


sn  ents 
ai  d 


It  can  be  said  right  now  as  a 
this  happy  eventuality  will  not  taki 
Queen  will  come  to  America  as  the 
than    17  ^ecades  has  continuously 
American  people  and  that  gives  no 
of  heart  In  Its  attitude  toward  them 

What  a  mockery  it  will  be  and  what 
VI  of  England,  descendant  of  George 
War   of    Independence,   lays   a    wreat 
Washington,  the  man  whom  John  E 
hang  by  the  neck  upon  the  gallows 

We  Americans  need  not  thank  Joljn 
to  celebrate  the  sesqulcentennial  of 
the    inauguration   of    the    Father    > 
President. 

Who  has  forgotten  how  England,  ^th 
rorlsm   and   bloodshed    and   devastat 
tlonal  Independence  In  the  days  of 

BITRNED    WHTTi: 


of  absolute  certainty  that 

piece.     George   VI  and  his 

ts  of  a  land  that  for  more 

outrageously  wronged  the 

1  iroof  of  the  slightest  clmnge 


Bull 


a  desecration,  when  George 

III  who  scourged  ub  In  the 

upon   the   tomb  of   George 

loneed  beyond  all  else  to 

of  British  revenue. 

Bull  that  in   1939  we  are 

our  Federal  Government  and 

his    Country    aa    our    first 

flre  and  sword,  with  ter- 
1  Dn.  tried  to  smash  our  na- 
1776  and  In  the  War  of  18127 


Geoi  je 


In    the    last-named    conflict,    she 
bearer  of  civilization  and  internatioial 
tate  to  burn  down  our  National  Cajjitol 
Presidents — where,  by  the  way 
ni.   will   be  housed   in   state   next 
American  taxpayers. 

It  Is  not  forgotten  In  this  land 
Ing  Civil  War.  the  then  Prince  of 
and    was    accorded    an   enthusiastic 
England  requited   our  good  will  toi 
present  monarch  by  putting  forth 
the   secessionists   to  destroy   the 
preclotis  land  at  the  mercy  of  the 

Nor  Is  It  forgotten  how  John  Bull 
by  protestations  and  promises  as  fals 
the  toboggan  of  disaster  which  has 
we  find  ourselves  today. 


HOUSE 

the    self-proclaimed    torch 

good  faith,  did  not  hesl- 

and  the  mansion  of  our 

VI,  descendant  of  George 

string  at  the  expense   of  the 
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JEFFERSON  S 

Americans,  be  not  deceived  by  thj 
by  the  sophistry  of  John  Bull  and  his 
as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  our  hav 
coojjerating  wholeheartedly  with  her 
man  who  penned  the  Declaration  of 

"England,  on  the  contrary,  Is  an 
relied  upon  as  an  ally,  for  she 
leave  us  in  the  Ixirch.    Her  good  la 
merchants.     The  punica  fides  of 
of  the  protectress  of  Copenhagen  of 
a  chapter  of  morality  into  her 

Never  was  It  more  vital  for  the 
this  solemn  warning  of  Thomas 
centennial  year  of  1939. 


The  Silver  Question 
EXTENSION  OIJ  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  3.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAvi\RE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  May 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE 

FEBRUARY 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec6rd 
editorial  from  the  American  Me  al 


hcftv.  on  the  eve  of  our  harrow- 

W^les  visited  the  United  States 

national   welcome,    and   how 

rard  the   grandfather   of   her 

!  uperhuman  efforts  to  enable 

Unjon   and   leave   this   vast   and 

ish  Empire. 

lured  us  into  the  World  War 

as  Satan  and  thus  set  us  on 

anded  us  In  the  fix  In  which 


wKkning 

glamor  of  British  royalty  or 

partisans  upon  American  soil 

i|ig  confidence  in  England  and 

Listen  to  these  words  of  the 

Independence : 

ver-present  danger  not  to  be 

wou  d  make  a  separate  peace  and 

h?    The  faith  of  a  nation  of 

mo  lern  Carthage.     Of  the  friend 

1  be  nation  who  never  admitted 

pollti  ;al  code. ' 

An  erlcan  people  to  be  guided  by 
Jefferson  than  it  is  in  the  sesqul- 


WnxiAM  Griitin, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  Enquirer. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
16.  1939 


AMERIPAN     METAL      MARKET     OF 

7,    1939 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
I  include  the  following 
Market: 


[Ftom  the  American  Metal  Maaket  of  February  17,  1939] 

THE    SILVER    1  lACKET 

The  special  Senate  Silver  Committee  has  held  public  hearings  In 
Washington  to  discuss  the  operation  s  at  the  administration's  silTcr 
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policy.  Such  an  Investigation  is  highly  desirable.  However,  con- 
ducted under  the  aegis  of  Senator  Pittman  one  may  despair  of 
results  since  the  Senator  himself  Is  responsible  for  our  present 
policy.  One  may  indulge  in  the  hope  that  this  committee  Investi- 
gation may  educate  Pittman  as  to  the  fallacy  of  his  silver  policy 
which  he  has  held  since  his  first  Nevada  election,  but  this  Is  more 
or  less  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Certain  it  Is.  however,  that  PrrxMAN 
knows  more  about  silver  that  isn't  so  than  any  other  silverlte  in 
the  world. 

At  one  committee  meeting  last  week  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  heard.  An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch says  that: 

•"Pressed  by  Senator  William  H.  King,  Democrat,  of  Utah,  as  to 
the  possibility  that  Mexican  sliver  was  still  finding  its  way  Into  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Morgenthau  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
since  the  Treasury  broke  off  an  agreement  with  Mexico  last  March 
under  which  it  was  taking  $5,000,000  of  silver  monthly." 

This  is  an  outrageous  reply.  The  Secretary  cannot  help  knowing 
that  the  Mexican  silver  is  comlrg  to  this  country.  The  Secretary 
reported  to  the  committee  that  In  1938  the  Treasury  bought 
355.000.000  ounces  of  sliver. 

The  world  production  was  Just  under  265.000.000  ounces.  Of  th's 
Mexico  produced  85.000.000  and  In  addition  supplied  35.000.000 
ounces  from  accumulated  supplies,  making  a  total  of  Mexican 
silver  in  1938  of  120.000  000  ounces.  The  world  consumption  of 
silver,  as  estimated  by  Handy  &  Harman,  was  90,800,000  ounces. 
Consequently,  Mexico  supplied  to  the  world  market  about  30.000.000 
ounces  more  than  the  world  consumed.  E^•en  on  this  basis  the 
United  States  would  have  taken  this  30.000.000  ounces  of  Mexican 
sliver  on  Morgenthau's  own  statement,  which  the  A.  P.  quotes,  as 
follows: 

"Under  the  direction  of  Congress."  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  "the 
Treasury  buys  each  day  all  of  the  silver  offered  to  It.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  origin  of  that  silver." 

Of  course  the  United  States  bought  more  Mexican  silver  than 
30,000.000  ounces  because  to  assume  othen*ise  Is  to  assume  that 
the  Indian.  German,  and  English  consumption  was  all  of  Mexican 
silver,  which  was  not  so. 

The  Secretary  said.  "We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  origin  of 
that  silver"  (which  the  Treasury  buys).  A  year  ago  when,  owing 
tc  Mexican  expropriation  of  American  property,  the  administration 
was  besieged  with  demands  to  stop  buying  Mexican  silver,  the 
Secl-etary  said,  regarding  the  Treasury's  silver  purchases,  it  did  not 
know  where  it  comes  Irora  and  "we  don't  care."  The  Treasury  did 
cancel  the  contract  to  buy  directly  from  the  Mexican  Government 
but  It  continued  to  buy  the  Mexican  silver  In  the  open  market  and 
everybody  in  the  metal  world  knows  It.  Morgenthau  knows  It  and 
his  reply  to  Pittman  s  committee  was  an  evasion  unworthy  of  one 
In  such  high  cfflce  and  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  successors. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  resort  to  these  arguments  to  show  that 
the  Treasury  does  know  where  the  silver  comes  Irom  which  it  buys. 

Every  bar  of  refined  silver  bullion  which  the  Treasury  buys  has  a 
brand  on  it  which  Indicates  the  country  from  which  it  comes.  More- 
over, every  importation  of  silver  Into  this  country  has  to  come 
through  the  customs  house  and  h».s  to  be  accompanied  by  various 
certificates  among  which  is  a  certificate  of  origin.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
personally  dees  not  see  all  this  bullion  and  can  truthfully  say  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care,  but  his  Department  not  only 
does  know  but  would  refuse  to  accept  the  silver  if  It  did  not  know. 

On  January  4  Senator  Towneend.  of  Delaware,  Introduced  a  jomt 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Joint  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  silver  program.  The  preamble  contains  52 
"whereases  ■  Eind  as  It  Is  the  most  succinct  survey  of  the  sUver  situ- 
ation available.  It  is  worth  reproducing  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  purchase  of  vast  quantities  of  newly  mined  and 
demonetized  silver  from  Asia.  Europe,  Latin  America.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Africa  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  economic  purposes 
stated  by  the  program's  advocates  and  apologists;  and 

"Whereas  no  government  in  the  world  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
remonetlze  sliver,  despite  the  conspicuous  measures  on  behalf  of 
that  metal  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  despite  the  expectations 
cf  silver  advocates  that  such  a  development  would  occur;  and 

"Whereas  no  foreign  government  or  central  bank  deems  sliver 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  gold  in  payment  of  its  international 
credit  balances;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  prospect  of  foreign  countries  ever  restoring 
silver  to  its  former  position  either  as  a  standard  of  value  or  as  a 
reserve  material  against  currency  and  bank  deposits:   and 

"Whereas  this  country's  silver  purchases  in  fact  have  caused  the 
last  silver-standard  countries  to  give  up  that  metal;  and 

"Whrreas  today,  due  to  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  silver  nowhere 
In  the  world  remains  a  standard  of  value;  and 

"Whereas  this  country's  silver  program  has  caused  silver  to  be 
taken  from  circulation,  melted,  and  sold,  even  In  non-sllver-stand- 
ard  countries,  including  Bolivia,  Chile,  China.  Costa  Rica.  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Hong  Kong,  Iran,  Mexico,  Peru,  Salvador,  and 

Uruguay;  and  .  ,  *  ^ 

"Whereas  the  London  silver  agreement  of  1933  was  violated, 
failed,  and  was  permitted  by  its  signatories  to  expire  without  being 
renewed;  and 

"Whereas  the  execution  of  the  American  silver  program  has  re- 
peatedly caused  public  confusion  and  criticism  at  home  and 
abroad;  and 

"Whereas  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  since  its  Inception  In  June 
1934  has  created  disturbances  and  evoked  ill  will  toward  the 
United  States  in  various  countries.  Including  England,  British 
India.  China.  Colombia,  Hong  Kong,  Iran,  Mexico,  and  Peru;  and 


"Whereas  the  purposes  and  effects  of  the  silver  program  are  very 
Inadequately  understood  by  the  American  public  and  members  of 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  silver  program  Is  very  widely  regarded 
as  an  economric  and  politifcal  hodgepodge  which  does  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  and  is  inconsistent  with 
currency  management  as  it  is  sought  to  be  practiced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserv'e  System  and  the  Treasury;  and 

"Whereas  economists  have  overwhelmingly  and  repeatedly  gone 
on  record  to  condemn  the  purchase  of  sUver;  and 

"Whereas  no  economist  of  standing  here  or  abroad  has  endorsed 
the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  as  being  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  purchases  of  sliver  to  date  already  represent  a  dissipa- 
tion of  over  $1,000,000,000  of  American  national  wealth  for  tbe 
benefit  of  a  mere  handful  of  Individuals;  and 

"Whereas  more  than  82  percent  of  the  silver  acquired  since  1933, 
not  Including  silver  nationalized  In  1934,  has  been  purchased  from 
abroad  and  not  at  home;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  entirely  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  Indefensibly 
wasteful  for  this  country  to  purchase  foreign  silver;  and 

"Whereas  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  has  clearly  failed  to  have  the 
depression-eliminating  effects  promised  by  its  supfKjrters;  and 

"Wliereas  the  importation  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  ounces  of 
foreign  silver  has  not  had  the  promised  stimulating  effects  on  our 
merchandise  export  trade;    and 

'"Whereas  the  price  of  foreign  sliver  Is  today  actually  lower  than 
It  was  when  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  was  passed  by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  silver  Is  a  very  minor  commodity  in  the  United  States' 
economy,  the  Department  of  Labor  assigning  It  an  Importance  of 
only  seven  one -hundredths  of  1  percent  In  a  list  of  784  commodi- 
ties; and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that  the  nor- 
mal importance  of  silver  compares  with  that  of  grape  Jelly,  lemons, 
wire  nails,  packers'  prime  tallow,  or  anhydrous  ammonia;  and 

"Whereas  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  tends  to  encourage  the 
production  in  this  and  other  silver -mining  countries  of  other  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  thereby  to  depress  their  prices  in  the  world 
markets,  thus  aggravating  the  world's  economic  problems;  and 

"Whereas  the  artificial  price  paid  for  imported  silver  by  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  far  in  excess  of  the  metal's  economic  value;  and 

"Whereas  artificial  support  of  the  price  of  foreign  sliver  Is  In- 
jurious to  American  silver  consumers  In  photographic,  chemical, 
and  industrial  linos,  and  in  the  arts,  since  due  to  the  existence  of 
a  special  premium  paid  by  the  Government  for  domestic-mined 
silver,  those  consumers  depend  entirely  upon  Imports  of  the  metal 
from  abroad;   and 

"Whereas  Treasury  regulations  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  silver  program  have  devitalized  New  York  as  a  silver  bullion 
market  and  driven  open-market  trading  abroad;  and 

"Whereas  the  purchase  of  foreign  sliver  tends  to  Involve  us  in 
Asiatic  political  troubles;   and 

"Whereas  the  State  Department  has  been  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  sliver  program  on  various  occasions;   and 

"Whereas  the  purcha.se  of  foreign  silver  by  the  Treasury  still 
continues  week  after  week,  under  mandate  of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  Treasury  continues  to  buy  Mexican  silver,  despite 
the  treatment  accorded  by  Mexico  to  American  interests;   and 

"Whereas  the  technical  goal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  after 
approximately  4  years  of  large-scale  silver  purchases,  actually  is 
further  from  attainment  than  It  was  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed  by  Congress;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
additional  silver  ultimately  will  have  to  be  purchased  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  because  the  act  links 
the  silver  program  to  a  fluctuating  and  far  more  than  ample  gold 
stock;   and 

"Whereas  the  injection  of  silver  Into  the  United  States  monetary 
system  has  been  In  conflict  with  and  disturbing  to  this  country's 
other  monetary  policies  such  as  the  sterilization  of  gold  and  the 
regulation  of  bank   reserve  requirements;    and 

"Whereas  the  'Circulation  statement  of  the  United  States 
money — November  30,  1938,'  shows  that  over  25  percent  of  the 
currency  In  the  hands  of  the  public  now  consists  of  silver,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  8  percent  in  February  1933;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  now  three  times  as  many  standard  silver 
dollars  and  silver  certificates  in  public  use  in  the  United  States  as 
In  1933,  prior  to  initiation  of  silver  purchases;  and 

"Whereas  the  Importation  and  monctization  of  foreign  sliver  by 
the  United  States  adds  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  Inflow  of 
foreign  capital  and  complicates  the  public  finances;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Government — alone  among  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world — is  attempting  to  tnalntain  the  price  of  silver, 
thus  engaging  in  a  futile  gesture  in  defiance  of  economic  law  and 
foredoomed  to  fail;   and 

"Whereas  for  generations  the  American  public  has  rejected  and 
continues  to  refuse  silver  coin  other  than  fractional  denominations 
and  exhibits  a  distinct  preference  for  paper  money;  and 

"Whereas  the  Treasury  Is  pressed  for  space  to  store  the  metal 
which  the  public  will  not  handle;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  construct  extra  vatJlts 
outs'de  of  existing  Treasury  establishments  to  hold  the  silver  which 
is  being  accumulated  without  useful  purpose;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  now  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
holding  in  its  vaults  the  largest  hoard  of  sliver  ImlUon  and  coin 
ever  accumulated  anvwhere  In  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  approximately  $1,580,000,000  of  silver 
coin  and  bullion  held  as  reserve  against  certificates  outstanding. 
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the  Treasury  holds  no  less  than  $530,636,000  cost  Talue  (993.000,000   I 
ounces)    of  sterilized,   unutUlzed  sUver  btUUon  stlU   awaiting   issu- 
ance: and 

"Whereas  the  continued  purchase  of  sliver  Increases  the  stock  of 
stenlized  bullion  In  the  Treasury  and  of  silver  In  monetary  use  as 
backing  for  silver  certificates;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  Issuance  of  silver  cTorrency  adds  to  the 

eady  large  rigid  element  in  our  monetary  system  represented  by 
nonwlthdrawable  silver  certlflcates:   and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  find  buyei^  for  the 
silver  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
iurlng  the  past  5  years  excepting  If  the  silver  were  offered  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  Its  cost  to  the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  silver  program  to  date  represents  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  American  Nation  and  a  corresponding  benefit  to  foreigners; 
and 

■•Whereas  the  Treasury  has  never  endorsed  the  silver  program; 
•nd 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that  he  Is 
opposed  to  all  subsidies;  and 

"Whereas  various  persons  who  once  actively  supported  the  silver 
program  have  evidenced  a  conviction  that  it  should  now  be  recon- 
sidered by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  on  December  10.  1938.  the  Northwest  Mining  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  advocated  the  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  the  present  program  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
foirelgn  silver;   and 

"Whereas  on  November  3,  1938.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  urged  the  termination  of  all  buying  of  silver 
bullion  by  the  Government;  and 

"Wbereas  the  termination  of  the  present  ^Iver  program  depends 
entirely  upon  action  by  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  etc." 
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The  Coast  Guard  Retirement  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
^     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  there  passed  the 
House  S.  595,  a  bill  to  increase  further  the  efficiency  of  the 
Coast  Guard  by  authorizing,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
retirement  of  enlisted  personnel.  This  legislation  is  of  great 
importance  and  benefit  to  the  Coast  Guard  personnel  many 
of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  stationed  in  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  area. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  their  representatives 
In  securing  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  want  to 
congratulate  this  splendid  service  on  their  successful  effort. 
No  service  is  closer  to  the  American  people  than  is  the  Coast 
Guard.  They  have  played  a  great  part  in  our  national  de- 
velopment. In  peace  and  in  war  their  service  has  been 
outstanding.  Those  of  us  who  see  them  on  duty  along  our 
coasts  know  their  sterling  worth.  They  have  richly  earned 
our  respect  and  admiration. 


Character  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  S.  JEFFRIES 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WALTER    S.    JEFFRIES,    OF    NEW 

JERSEY 


Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  f  cUowtog  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 


f)r 


bu  siness 


prosp<  rity 


nei 


i' 


mac  e 


&.29, 


Beconsi  ruction 


As  I  look  out  of  the  window  of 
I  see  houses  which  are  sadly  In  need  ol 
and  material.     The  people  walking  on 
dressed  as  they  were  6  years  ago. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
which  is  retarding  the  progress  of  thii 
to  delve  into  each  and  every  reason 
I  wUl  explain  one  of  the  pnme  cause! 

That  reason  goes  back  to  the  old 
demand.     Both  are  essential  to  pn 
haps  more  than  they  ever  did  before 
retailer— cannot   supply   the   consume! 
manded  becatise  he  does  not  have 
the  goods  at  the  outset. 

The   merchants  know   full   well  tha ; 
for  merchandise,  and  he  knows  the 
be  distributed.     He  reaches  down  in 
bank   book,   however,    and   finds    he 
which  to  replenish  his  stock. 

Or  perhaps  he  wants  to  rebuild  his 
more  attractive.     He  knows  that  pay" 
he  isn't  betting  on  a  long  shot  or 
which  may  wipe  him  out.     For  once 

Our  retailer,  though,  has  one  asset, 
be.     He  has  a  good  reputation.     He's 
Everybody  knows  him.     Why,  he  wen 
the  district  attorney,  and  he  did  his 
He  is  the  town.     He  grew  up  with 
gress  as  he  progressed.    Without  him 

The  town — your  town — exists  today 
fellow"  had  confidence  in  it.     He  m 

An  almost  total  lack  of  credit  is 
increasing  unemplo3rment,  throwing 
dustrialists  into  bankn.iptcy.  creating 
initiative,  ingenuity,  and  inventiveness 

To  rectify  this  condition  I  have 
resentatives  a  bill  known  as  H.  R. 
bill.    Briefly,  here  are  its  fundamenta 

(1)  The  bill  authorizes  the 
to  guarantee  loans  made  to  merchants 
serve  banks  in  amounts  not  exceeding 

(2)  It  sets  an  interest  rate  of  6 

(3)  Loans  made  to  merchants  shall 
note,  with  7  years  given  in  which  to 

(4)  In  order  to  secure  these  loans 
have  operated  his  business  for  a 
shall  have  enjoyed  a  good  personal 

(5)  A  lack  of  commercial  assets. 
prohibit  the  loan,  and  need  not  even 

(6)  The  bank  making  the  loan  s" 
the  amount  outstanding  to  the  R. 
deposited  by  the  R.  P.  C.  in  a  fund 
and  possible  losses. 

(7)  The  rcpayroent  of  loans  made 
anteed  by  the  R.  P.  C.  up  to  90  perc^t 

In  connection  with  this  ail-too 
Interesting   to   note   that   the    R.   F 
rate   on   loans   to   business   from   5 
announced   by  R.   P.   C.   Chairman 
preted   to   be    a   part   of   a   business' 
by  the  administration. 

I  contend,  however,  that  this  actifn 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  camouflage, 
the  problem.     Credit  is  Just  as  difficult 
a  tempting  Improvement  to  an  Islan  i 
a  bridge  to  enable  people  to  reach  th; 

Mr.  Jones  has  reduced  the  intercsi 
done  nothing  to  enable  the  merchant 
first  place. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  our  country's 
throiigh  the  years  was  the  avallablllt 
ways  had  been  the  little  village 
new  settlement  with  the  barber  and 
with  loans,  for  he  had  great  vision. 
saw  the  settlement  expand.     He  saw  it 
Such  vision  exists  no  more,  thanks  to 
Yes,  we  all  admit  1929  must  never 
struggling  in  the  chaos  it  created.     We 
turtle,  and  have  drawn  our  heads  ii 
again  who  caiuiot  move  forward  as 
neither  can  we. 

My  character-loan  bill  will  revive 
rid  the  cotintry  of  the  fear  that  is 
banker  in  loaning  this  credit,  and  th( 
He  will  spend  it.  put  it  into  circvilatifn 
he   will   rebuild   his  store.     The   wh 
gathering  speed,  people  will  be  put  to 
tractors,  laborers.     The  Gordian  knot 

You  may  ask :  Is  there  sufflcient  ca 
demands?    The  answer  is,  Yes 
Nation's  banks,  but  it  is  frozen.    It  ii 


condition,  a  stagnant  condition 
country.    I  do  not  intend 
my  time  is  limited.    But 
of  this  stagnancy. 

maxim  of  supply  and, 

._,.     Both  exist  now,  per- 

But  the  middleman — the 

with   goods   that   are   de- 

silfflcient  capital  to  purchase 


the   people   are   clamoring 

rchandise   is  available  to 

his  pocket,  or  looks  at  his 

liasn't   enough   money   with 


store,  make  it  modem  and 

dividends,  too.     He  knows 

er^barking  on  a  risky  venture 

he  has  a  "sure  thing." 

however  intangible  it  may 

aeen  in  the  town  for  years. 

to  school  with  So-and-So, 

homevpork  with  the  mayor. 

proudly  watched  its  pro- 

1  here  would  be  no  town. 

because  the  so-caUed  "Uttlo 

it  his  life's  work. 

paralyzing  the  country  today, 

ttilders  out  of  work  and  in- 

surpluses  and  discouraging 


banker 


studio,  this  very  minute; 
repair.  They  require  labor 
the  streets  are  not  as  weU 


intri)duced  in  the  House  ol  Rep- 
or  the  "character  loan" 
points: 

Finance  Corporation 
by  local  and  Federal  Re- 
82.500. 

yearly, 
be  secured  by  a  promissory 
re|>ay. 

lowever.  the  merchant  must 

not  less  than  5  years,  and 

business  reputation. 

c<^llateral,  or  security  will  not 

enter  into  the  negotiations. 

pay  2  percent  interest  on 

C.     This   money   shaU   be 

underwrite  service  charges 


per«nt 


pericd 
aid 


shlil 


o 


by  the  banks  shall  be  guar- 


obvious  business  stagnancy,  it  la 
C,    recently    cut    its    interest 
4    percent.     This    step,    as 
esse   Jones,   has   been   inter- 
recovery   program    sponsored 


on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones 

Certainly,  it  does  not  solve 

to  secure.     It  Is  like  adding 

city  without  flrst  building 
city, 
rate  on  loans.    But  he  has 

to  secxire  the  loan  in  the 


great  economic  development 

of  "risk  money."    There  al- 

who  staked  his  claim  in  a 

the  butcher.     He  was  liberal 

Because  of  his  liberality,  he 

jecome  a  thriving  community, 

the  lessons  of  the  1929  crash. 

DC  repeated,  but  we  are  still 

have  been  frightened,  like  the 

But,  like  the  timid  tm^lo 

g  as  his  head  is  pulled  In, 


1  m 


t  le  country's  courage.     It  will 
gfipplng  it.     It  will  insure  the 
little  retailer  will  get  his  loan. 
;  he  will  buy  new  stock,  or 
s  of   commerce   will   begin 
work — builders,  painters,  con- 
has  been  cut. 

in  the  banks  to  meet  such 

is  plenty  of  money  in  the 

frozen  and  viseless  because  of 


p  tal 
There 
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the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  morally  allows 
banks  to  stay  open  or  closed.  The  banks  are  afraid  to  extend  any 
such  "risk"  loans  because,  every  so  often,  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  pays  a  visit 
and  looks  over  the  collateral.  The  appraising  Impairs  the  banks' 
Essets. 

Tlie  banker  says:  "Well,  if  I  lend  this  money,  without  physical 
security,  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  will  say  it  isn't  good  enough.  Immediately, 
the  investigator  writes  it  off."  In  my  bill,  there  is  a  billion-dollar 
fund  to  be  used  to  insure  such  loans.  The  F.  D.  I.  C.  cannot  write 
a  loan  off  as  long  as  it  is  liquid  and  the  merchant  is  paying  some- 
thing on  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  thinking  person  but  that 
such  purchasing  power  has  broken  down.  The  merchandise  of  the 
average  small-business  man  is  being  eaten  up  by  his  overhead.  That 
which  he  has  on  hand  has  become  out-of-date.  If  the  merchant 
has  a  purchasing  power  of  $2,500,  as  allowed  in  my  bill,  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  would  create  an  Immediate  demand  in  manu- 
facturing and  employment. 

The  Government  would  only  be  lending  Its  credit — not  giving  it. 
The  Government  would  not  go  into  debt,  as  it  Is  guarded  against 
Icsfes.    The  bill  creates  a  reserve  to  take  care  of  any  losses. 

We  are  blessed  by  a  suCBciency  of  resources  and  we  have  the  de- 
mand.   Why  not  take  measures  to  bring  them  together? 

The  Government  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  cotton  growers,  the 
railroads,  the  farmers,  and.  to  some  extent,  to  the  unemployed.  But 
the  Independent  retailer — the  backbone  of  the  Nation — is  the  for- 
gotten man.    He  has  been  totally  overlooked. 

If  the  small  retailer  wants  money  advanced  to  him  today,  he  never 
thinks  of  his  former  comrade — the  banker.  He  is  forced  to  apply 
elsewhere,  to  a  corporation  or  another  established  business,  and  he 
pays  well  for  It.  The  penalty — or  Interest — he  must  pay  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  is  prohibitive. 

For  the  most  part,  the  retailer  must  apply  to  the  small-loan  com- 
panies, which  will  advance  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  rate  of 
Interest  averaging  30  percent  a  year.  Moreover,  the  term  of  the  loan 
is  so  short  that  the  retailer  cannot  properly  utilize  the  money  he 
borrowed. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more,  the  banks  have  lost  rarely  t>ecause  of  a  liberal 
credit  policy  to  the  small-btisiness  man.  Only  when  the  general 
depression  of  post  1929  gripped  the  country,  were  some  losses  sus- 
tAln^  by  the  banks,  and  the  depression  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
merchant,  but  rather  the  merchant  became  a  victim  of  circimi- 
stanccs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  that  there  has  been,  in  recent  years,  an  overwhelming 
concentration  of  financial  assets.  Without  castigating  any  group 
or  institution  or  individual  !n  respect  to  this  condition,  it  is 
undeniable  that  one  result  has  been  the  Inability  of  the  small  mer- 
chant to  secure  credit  facilities. 

Frankly.  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  present  situation  in  which 
we  see  a  reputable  businessman  on  one  hand,  unable  to  obtain 
money,  and  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  fairly  bulging  with  ready 
cash  which  is  denied  circulation.  Certainly,  it  is  an  unhealthy 
condition. 

But,  if  such  a  condition  exists — and  we  wouldn't  be  disctisslng  it 
If  it  didn't — some  other  steps  must  be  taken  to  "de-ice"  these  funds. 
Call  It  artificial  respiration  if  you  will,  but  it  is  the  only  remedy 
known.  My  character-loan  bill,  which  I  submit  as  that  remedy,  is 
not  a  panacea,  but  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  proof  I  can  show  you  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  retailers  all  over  the  country.  Some  are  almost  pitifully 
grateful;  all  agree  it  would  solve  their  problems.  Each  presents 
his  own  individual  case  for  illustration. 

One  merchant  points  out  the  following  paradox:  In  1921,  10 
years  after  he  had  established  his  business,  he  asked  for  and  got 
a  loan  of  110,000  from  a  bank.  The  loan  was  repaid  without  a 
hitch  and  his  credit  was  Intact.  A  few  years  later  he  applied  for 
another  loan,  this  time  for  $7,500.     This,  too,  was  granted. 

His  business  by  then  had  expanded  sufficiently  to  satisfy  him  for 
a  decade.  Then  he  took  inventory  of  his  stock  and  his  establish- 
ment, and  decided  that  he  should  make  quite  a  few  additions  and 
replacements.     Back  to  the  same  bank  he  went  and  asked  for  $2  pOO. 

After  lengthy  deliberations — which  were  akin  to  pulling  teetJh — 
our  bewildered  retailer  managed  to  obtain  81.0C0 — exactly  naif  of 
what  he  had  asked.  He  had  reason  to  be  bewildered.  Nothing  had 
happened  to  impair  his  credit  standing:  In  fact,  it  had  r:sen.  He 
was  definitely  entrenched  in  the  community's  business  life.  With 
a  lower  credit  rating  before,  he  had  secured  much  larger  loans  from 
the  banks  without  any  trouble.     Now  he  is  hamstrtmg. 

Another  retailer  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  furniture  store,  the  largest  In  my  city.  I  have  been 
In  business  here  for  the  past  25  years.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
I  am  a  part  of  the  city;  il  not  myself  personally,  then  my  estab- 
lishment. 

"I  occupy  an  entire  first  floor  of  a  3-story  building.  I  employ 
20  persons,  and  I  am  making  a  fair  living.  I  believe  I  could  make 
even  greater  profits  if  I  expanded,  took  over  at  least  the  second 
floor,  and  added  to  my  stock  not  only  modern  furniture  which 
Is  demanded,  but  also  other  incidentals,  odds  and  ends,  which  may 
be  considered  supplemental  to  a  furniture  business.     At  the  present 


I  am  selling  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  a  few  floor  lamps.  I  have 
the  demand,  however,  for  other  articles,  such  as  cushions,  rugs, 
mirrors,  furnishings,  such  as  book  ends,  ash  trays,  and  innumer- 
able other  appliances.  People  nowadays  would  like  to  furnish 
their  home  in  one  store — not  buy  a  table  here  and  a  lamp  some- 
where else,  and  so  on. 

"Because  I  am  aware  of  such  a  trend,  I  want  to  enlarge  my 
business.  I  am  convinced  It  would  more  than  pay  were  it  a  semi- 
department  store,  because  there  is  a  crying  need  for  such  a  place 
here. 

"But  I  require  capital.  I  read  In  the  newspapers  where  the 
banks  are  overflowing  with  money,  so  I  apply  there  for  a  loan. 
Their  collateral  demands  are  prohibitive,  and  I  cannot  meet  them. 
I  point  out  my  standing  in  the  community,  the  longevity  of  my 
business,  and  I  explain  the  vises  to  which  I  intend  to  make  of  the 
money.     All  in  vain. 

"Naturally,  if  I  were  loaned  the  money  I  need  and  went  through 
with  my  enlargement  plans,  the  result  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  city.  I  would  hire  local  workers  to  fix  the  second  floor;  I 
would  buy  stock;  I  would  increase  my  advertising  budget;  I  would 
hire  painters,  electricians,  plumbers.  More  imp>ortant,  I  would 
relieve  unemployment  by  almost  doubling  my  staff  of  permanent 
employees. 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  your  bill  will  be  enacted  Into  law.  It 
would  be  a  lifesaver  for  me  and  for  thousands  of  others  who  are 
in  similar  predicaments." 

Here,  then,  is  the  key  to  the  most  vital  problem  now  confronting 
the  United  States.  Here  is  the  "open  sesame"  to  the  door  which 
leads  to  a  return  of  economic  well-being.  Here  is  the  path  which 
will  lead  to  the  solution  of  other  problems. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  importance,  the  gravity,  of  the 
situation  I  have  attempted  to  outline  cannot  be  underestimated. 
I  am  just  as  sincerely  convinced  that  my  "character  lean  biU" 
would  assist  immeasurably  in  making  the  depression — or  recession — 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  made  this  small -loan  problem  one  of  the  principal  planks  of 
my  preelection  campaign,  and  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
fulfill  the  promises  I  made  then  concerning  It.  I  believe  the 
people  of  my  Congressional  District  recognized  the  problem  and  my 
plans  to  solve  it  and  voted  accordingly.  I  am  convinced  that 
public  sentiment  is  100  percent  behind  the  blU. 

As  representatives  of  the  people.  Congress  is  duty  botind  to 
adhere  to  their  desires.  It  is  imperative  that  actlen  be  taken  now. 
Further  delay  will  result  not  in  stagnancy,  but  a  worse  fate — that 
of  slipping  back. 

Congress,  then,  has  the  power  to  shift  In  reverse  or  in  high  gear. 
Small -business  men — the  retailers — throughout  the  Nation  are 
silently  praying,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  It  decides  to  go 
ahead. 

I  now  ask  the  people  to  unite  in  supporting  this  bill.  Everyone 
Is  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  present  situation.  By  the 
same  token  everyone  should  aid  in  rectifying  it.  Get  In  touch  with 
your  Congressman  today;  let  him  know  how  you  feel  about  It. 

I  thank  you. 


*Upon  What  Meat   Doth   This  Our  Caesar  Feed, 
That  He  Has  Grown  So  Great ?*» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  told  by 
President  Roosevelt  ever  since  he  assumed  oflQce  that  his  aim 
and  object  was  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  products  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers.  I  had  assumed  that  he  meant  the 
American  farmer,  but  apparently  he  had  in  mind  the  foreign 
farmer,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  other  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  President  Roosevelt's  letter  directing  the  Navy 
Department  to  purchase  Argentine  beef,  in  which  he  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  price  quoted  by  the 
Argentine  meat  producers'  cooperative  is  $0,157  per  pound,  against 
the  lowest  bid  on  an  American  product  of  $02361.  After  payment 
of  the  duty  of  $0.06  per  pound  on  Argentine  beef,  the  net  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  about  $0,097  per  pound. 

I  shall  not  mention  the  slur  cast  by  the  President  upon  the 
quality  of  th's  important  American  farm  product,  which  will 
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reduce  the  sale  of  American  beef  in  every  market  in  the 
world.  J  believe  the  American  consumers,  however,  will  pre- 
fer the  higher -priced  domestic  brand  of  beef  rather  than  the 
lower  priced  hoof-and-mouth  disease  brands  of  foreign 
countries. 


Criticism  of  Recent  Finding^  of  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission  in  tlie  Subject  of  Super- 
power and  Engineering  Pr*  ctices 


America  Cannot  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1939 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER  OP  MAT  15.  1939 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  by  permission  of  the  House  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "America  Cannot  Forget."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Enquirer,  a  New  York  newspaper, 
under  date  of  May  15,  1939.  In  my  opinion  this  editorial 
is  timely  and  food  for  thought.  The  editorial  reads  as 
follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Enquirer,  May  15.  1939] 

AltlERICA  CANNOT  FOEGET 

George  VI  and  his  Queen  had  hardly  embarked  for  their  trip  to 
the  United  States,  ostensibly  to  manifest  the  warm  friendship  cf 
England  for  America  but  in  reality  to  advance  England's  material 
and  other  Interests  in  and  through  this  Republic  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  people,  than  It  was  announced  that  a  valuable 
discovery,  testifying  to  the  Intensity  of  Anglo-American  concord 
of  other  days,  had  been  made  In  Brooklyn.  Reporting  this  incident 
the  Dally  News  stated: 

"W.  P.  A.  workmen  extending  Building  Ways  No.  2  In  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  Brooklyn,  to  provide  for  construction  of  a  new 
45  030-ton  battleship,  unearthed  the  bones  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  12.000  American  soldiers  who  died  on  British  prison 
ships  anchored  in  Wallabout  Bay  during  the  War  of  Independence." 

For  a  considerable  period  America  has  been  subjected  to  an 
Intense  campaign  on  the  part  of  England  and  her  tools  and  dupes 
in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  this  land  to 
believe  that  the  destiny  of  their  country  and  that  of  the  British 
Empire  are  one. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne,  descendant  of 
George  III.  under  whom  thcf^e  12,000  Americans  met  a  barbarous 
dea.h  at  the  hands  of  England,  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  do  his  part  in  the  promotion  of  that  treacherous  campaign. 

Duri:":g  the  presence  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  our  country, 
the  American  people  will  be  treated  to  an  unprecedented  exhibition 
of  servility  to  England  and  England's  interests  by  people  in  high 
and  not-so-hlgh  places,  people  who  call  themselves  Americans,  but 
who  in  heart  and  soul  are  descendants  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Like  Arnold,  they  are  eager  to  betray  this  Republic  for  the  glory 
and  benefit  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  12.000  Americans  savagely  murdered  by  England  on  her 
prison  ships  In  Wallabout  Bay  mean  nothing  to  them.  Neither  do 
the  other  atrocities  committed  by  John  Bull  upon  American  soil 
during  the  fight  of  Wa.<!hlngton  and  his  compatriots  to  free  this 
country  forever  from  British  dommatlon  mean  anything  to  them. 

Nor  are  they  at  all  concerned  over  the  diabolical  acts  of  England 
in  our  second  war  of  independence — the  War  of  1812 — when,  among 
other  lurid  evidences  of  British  civilization,  the  mansion  of  our 
Presidents  and  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  were  given  to  flames 
by  the  armed  forces  of  John  BuU. 

Nor  are  they  worried  in  the  least  over  the  manner  in  which 
England  scourged  tis  in  our  Civil  War  agony,  or  how,  in  our  own 
day.  Fh3  lured  us  into  the  Great  War.  with  collcs=;al  lofS3s  to  us  in 
blood  and  gold,  or  how.  even  as  her  King  and  Queen  come  to  visit 
us.  she  continties  to  withhold  the  $5,000,000,000  she  owes  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  her  defaulted  war  debt. 

It  is  nonsensical  to  talk  of  Anglo-American  concord  while  the 
British  Empire  maintains  its  traditional  attitude  and  policy  toward 
this  Republic.  Ill  will  has  ever  governed  that  attitude  and  that 
policy.  America's  most  dangerctis  enemy  today,  as  ever,  is  John 
Bull.  It  is  he.  and  he  alone,  that  keeps  the  United  States  and 
England  so  far  apart — and  they  are  very  far  apart,  despite  the 
flowery  words  and  cocksure  claims  of  England's  spokesmen  and  the 
descendants  of  "Benedict  the  Betrayer." 
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the  long-awaited  report  of 


HON.  MARTIN  U  SWEENEY 

OF  CHIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf  RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Communications  Cominission  proposing  new  rules 
to  govern  broadcast  stations  and  o  mtainiiig  additional  stand- 
ards of  engineering  practice  was  made  public  April  7,  after 
an  exhaustive  hearing  held  in  June  of  last  year,  before  a 
committee  consisting  of  Commissioners  Norman  S.  Case, 
T.  A.  M.  Craven,  and  George  Her  ry  Payne.  I  am  not  going 
to  deal  with  many  of  the  proposed  rules  governing  standard 
broadcast  stations,  nor  will  I  touch  upon  the  standards  of 
good  engineering  practice  as  su  gested  by  this  committee. 
The  standards  of  good  engineering  practice  are  of  a  purely 
technical  nature,  and  I  grant  to  the  committee  any  benefit 
of  doubt  and  resolve  in  its  favor  any  question  as  far  as  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  report  are  concerned.  They  can- 
not nearly  be  so  controversial  as  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  itself  with  refeience  to  the  subject  of  so- 
called  superpower. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  commit  ee  no  subject  considered  In 
the  June  hearing  was  more  conti  oversial  than  this  so-called 
superpower  proposal  supported  b;  the  progressive  and  enter- 
prising clear  channel  group  of  st  itions.  The  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  use  of  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  has 
certain  distinct  advantages,  especi  illy  in  the  form  of  increased 
rural  service.  Nplwithstanding  t  his  pointed  economic  argu- 
ment, the  committee  finally  con  es  to  the  conclusion.  In  its 
solitary  efifort  to  protect  the  net  tvorks  and  other  radio  mo- 
nopolies, to  toss  superpower  out  the  window  and  decides  to 
remain  in  status  quo  so  far  as  an  r  advance  in  radio  science  is 
concerned. 

What  is  this  thing  called  supe  -power?  Stripped  of  all  its 
confusing  ramifications  the  bas  c  question  confronting  the 
radio  industry  and  the  Federal  C  ommunications  Commission 
is:  Shall  the  rural  listeners  be  lenied  good  radio  reception 
under  all  conditions? 

Further,  shall  the  rural  or  sm  ill-town  listener  be  entitled 
to  any  semblance  of  parity  wit  i  his  urban  brother  in  the 
matter  of  radio  reception  and  (holce  of  programs?    Boiled 
down  to  its  last  analysis,  that  rsmains  the  only  question  of 
superpower.    The  fact  remains  i  ncontroverted  that  a  super- 
power station  does  nothing  moie  than  furnish  radio  parity 
to  rural  listeners,  a  parity  not  now  available.    It  does  not 
interfere  with  existing  facilitiei    operated  with  less  power, 
nor  does  it  "squeeze  out"  smallei   licensees.    Yet  the  F.  C.  C. 
says  "no"  to  any  advance  that  wi  uld  insure  program  equality. 
The  Commission  grants  that  t  le  only  reason  why  clear- 
channel  stations  were  created  wa  s  because  only  clear-channel 
stations  could  give  secondary  service;  that  is  to  say,  service 
to  remote  nural  areas.    The  42  clear-channel  stations  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  today  do  not  share  frequencies 
with  local  and  other  regional  s  ations.    They  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  offer  reception  and  program  excellence  to 
some  people  who  reside  outside  the  metropolitan  areas,  but 
cannot  reach  the  great  listening  public,  which  depends  upon 
superpower    stations    for    any    reception    whatsoever.    The 
amount  of  power  used  by  any  cfcar-channel  station  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  reception  of  regional  or  local  sta^ 
tions,  and  by  experiment  it  was 
license  issued  for  a  superpower 
stations  in  the  United  States  his  increased  from  625  to  769 
as  of  April  1,  1939.    Does  this  l^ok  like  superjwwer  creates  a 
radio  monopoly? 
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While  the  city  listener  has  18  percent  more  stations  and, 
consequently,  18  percent  more  programs  from  which  to  choose 
out  of  the  signals  delivered  to  him,  rural  America,  with 
54,000,000  people,  which  never  had  good  radio  service  and 
which  must  depend  upon  long-traveling  radio  waves  from 
clear-channel  stations,  is  given  no  consideration  whatsoever 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  In  densong  all 
clear-channel  stations  the  right  to  increase  their  power  out- 
put above  50  kilowatts,  while  urban  America  with  18  percent 
more  stations  in  the  last  couple  of  years  has  enjoyed  excel- 
lent radio  reception,  rural  America  has  lost  30  percent  of  its 
clear-channel  stations.  And  now  by  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Commimications  Commission  the  rural  lis- 
tener will  be  denied  good  reception  and  good  programs  be- 
cause the  Commission  refuses  to  deal  with  superpower.  | 
Rural  America  has  been  sidetracked  from  the  trunk  line  of 
broadcasting  progress  and  finds  itself,  despite  the  effort  of  its 
national  leaders,  headed  into  an  oblivion  which  cannot  even  I 
be  penetrated  by  the  powerful  X-ray  of  modem  radio.  How  ! 
long  the  farmers  and  the  small-town  residents  of  the  United 
States  must  remain  in  this  purgatory  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinued and  unconscionable  refusal  of  the  F.  C.  C.  to  deal 
intelligently  with  high  power. 

In  its  anxiety  to  protect  the  networks  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  conveniently  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  operates  seven  or  more 
50-kilowatt  stations,  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
operates  six  or  more  of  the  same  type  stations  in  the  United 
States.  The  networks  have  agreed  that  superpower  would  be 
a  serious  comjjetitor  with  chain  broadcasting,  in  that  one 
station  with  a  power  output  of  500  kilowatts  would  reach  a 
greater  share  of  the  rural  listening  public,  with  its  stronger 
signals,  than  that  furnished  by  the  chain  which  makes  no 
attempt  to  reach  the  outlying  farm  communities  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  question  then  is.  Shall  rural  America  in  the 
West  and  the  South  be  denied  the  same  program  excellence 
and  the  same  good  reception  as  is  furnished  in  the  metro- 
politan districts  of  the  North  and  East  by  the  chains  and 
regional  outlets? 

The  committee  devotes  20  pages  of  its  report  to  the  subject 
of  superpower,  and  if  this  report  is  carefully  analyzed  it  is 
the  best  argimient  yet  brought  forward  in  support  of  high 
power.  It  was  pointed  out  In  this  report  that  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  ability  of  clear-channel  stations  to  operate  at  500 
kilowatts  with  financial  success  in  cities  of  substantial  size 
were  not  voiced  at  the  hearing. 

By  the  committee's  own  language  it  can  be  deduced  that  all 
economic  evidence  can  be  resolved  in  favor  cf  superpower-^ 
The  evidence  further  points  out  and  the  committee  recognizes 
in  its  report  that  from  a  technical  standpoint  superpower 
creates  a  radio  parity  for  all  listeners.  It  knows  no  East,  it 
knows  no  West.  It  affords  to  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of 
the  scattered  South  and  the  same  programs  and  the  same 
reception  that  is  now  afforded  to  the  industrialized  North. 
I  quote  from  this  report: 

The  use  of  power  in  excess  of  50  kUowatts  has  a  distinct  advantage 
because  It  provides  better  quality  service  to  the  vast  population 
residing  In  rural  areas  and  In  towns  which  neither  have  broadcast- 
ing stations  of  their  own  nor  are  located  within  the  primary  service 
area  of  any  station.  The  public  residing  under  these  circumstances 
must  now  rely  for  their  only  program  service  upKjn  distant  clear- 
channel  stations  having  not  more  than  50  kilowatts  power.  There- 
fore, from  a  technical  standpoint.  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
higher  signal  Intensities  produced  by  greater  kilowatt  power,  with 
the  consequent  Improvement  In  technical  service,  tends  to  equalize 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  to  the  population  In  rural  areas  ajs 
compared  to  the  service  rendered  the  population  In  urban  com- 
munities more  fortunately  equipped  with  broadcast  transmission 
facilities  of  their  own. 

Then  the  committee  Indicates  its  unwillingness,  despite  the 
distinct  advantages  to  rural  listeners  and  without  any  inter- 
ference to  the  urban  population  by  the  use  of  superpower, 
to  handle  the  subject  in  a  constructive  and  statesmanlike 
manner.  The  committee  refuses  to  recognize  any  advance- 
ment in  the  field  of  radio  science.  It  arbitrarily  refuses  to 
grant  to  the  South  and  the  West  the  same  advantages  of 


radio  as  are  presently  enjoyed  by  the  North  and  metro j)olI- 
tan  East.  It  summarily  revlveis  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in 
the  field  of  radio.  It  shuts  the  door  to  progress  and  serves 
notice  to  those  engaged  in  radio  research  that  present  con- 
ditions are  satisfactory;  that  we  do  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing more  about  the  intricate  science  of  reception  and  com- 
munication; and  says  in  effect  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
so  let  well  enough  alone. 

We  might  as  well  close  doors  to  the  Patent  Office.  We 
might  as  well  tell  every  inventive  genius  in  the  United  States 
to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  fields  other  than  radio. 
What  would  have  happened  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  if  a  similar  regulatory  body  had 
said  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  to 
Marconi,  and  others  that  the  present  means  of  communica- 
tion were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  therefore  any  improve- 
ment would  be  looked  upon  with  askance.  Where  would 
we  be  today?  We  would  still  be  using  the  pony  express,  the 
mails,  and  means  of  communication  other  than  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph.   Fortunately  for  this  country  we  had 

far-seeing  people  at  the  helm  in  those  days,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  proceeded  from  13  colonial  possessions  to 
a  point  now  where  it  comprises  48  integral  united  States, 
several  Territories,  and  districts  not  separated  beyond  the 
space  of  telephone,  telegraph,  or  radio  communication. 

For  the  past  several  years  and  untU  an  unprecedented, 
arbitrary,  and  capricious  action  by  the  Communications 
Commission  denied  it  a  renewal  of  its  broadcast  license,  one 
station  located  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  oiperated  on 
superpower;  that  is  to  say,  on  500  kilowatts.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  by  the  operation  of  this  station 
and  even  to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  the  Communica- 
tions Commission,  that  its  operation  was  not  destructive, 
and  in  no  way  squeezed  out  local  stations  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  local  and  some  network  advertising.  It  has  been 
argued  by  the  clear  channel  group,  which  is  anxious  to  use 
superpower,  that  local  advertising  now  enjoyed  by  this 
group  of  stations  would  be  lost.  That  is  true,  and  now 
what  becomes  of  this  local  advertising?  It  goes  to  the  local 
and  regional  stations  because  the  larger  clear  channel  super- 
power stations,  as  demonstrated  by  the  only  license  in  exist- 
ence for  superpower,  use  practically  nothing  but  national 
and  some  network  advertising  which  Is  not  available  to  the 
purely  local  or  regional  stations  ansrway.  By  this  the  Com- 
mission admits  that  if  a  clear  channel  station  was  permitted 
to  increase  its  power  and  if  local  business  was  lost  as  argued, 
the  only  benefactors  of  the  loss  of  local  advertising  by  the 
superpower  stations  would  be  other  smaller  stations  located 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area  ts  the  superpower  station 
losing  such  business.  This  admission  is  on  page  130,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  committee's  report. 

The  committee  hides  behind  the  Inevitable  result  and  begs 
the  question  by  stating  that  local  stations  are  still  available 
for  national  network  and  national  spot  advertising,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  get  it  now  anyway  and  declares 
that  by  removing  national  spot  advertising  entirely  to  the 
clear  channel  group  would  be  in  effect  "squeezing  out"  of 
the  field  the  small  100-watt  operators,  a  field  never  at  any 
time  open  to  this  class  of  stations.  This,  they  say,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Communications  Act,  which  provides  equita- 
ble distribution  of  radio  broadcast  transmission  facilities  to 
the  several  States. 

It  might  be  well  by  way  of  analogy  to  compare  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  it  is  presently  consti- 
tuted with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  back  in 
1887,  when  that  administrative  agency  came  into  being  to 
bring  the  railroads  and  other  transportation  systems  out  of 
chaos  and  economic  insecurity.  Conditions  then  in  the  rail 
industry  were  comparable  to  the  broadcasting  situation  at 
the  present  time. 

Did  the  I.  C.  C.  refuse  to  face  the  problem  as  it  was  pre- 
sented at  that  time?  Did  it  refuse  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
belligerent  small  carriers  and  refuse  to  declare  that  the 
common  good  of  the  several  States  should  be  subordinated 
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to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  few  who  feared  a  union  of 
the  East  with  the  West  and  the  North  with  the  South? 

Did  it  evade  the  issue  at  any  point?    The  answer  in  each 
case  is  emphatically  "no."    The  L  C.  C.  provided  the  long 
and  short  haul  and  in  effect  said  the  trunk-line  carriers  did 
not  have  to  short  haul  themselves.     It  was  backed  up  by 
the  courts  at  that  time,  and  especially  during  the  regime 
of   Chief   Justice   Edward   Douglas   White.     The   I.   C.   C. 
brought  the  rails  out  of  chaos  and  had  absolute  power  to 
provide  these  through  routes  from  Maine  to  California  with 
a  division  of  rates  for  all  carriers,  thereby  protecting  the 
weak  and  assuring  an  adequate  return  for  the  strong.  These 
regulations  are  still  in  effect,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
transportation  system  in  the  United  States  now  is  second 
to  none  in  the  world.    The  I.  C.  C.  back  in  the  year  begin- 
ning 1887  did  not  try  to  support  the  narrow-gage  raUroad 
as   against   the   great   interstate   carrier,   but   it   provided 
through  routes  for  all  traffic  traveling  between  States  and 
was  supported  in  this  by  Innumerable  jurists  who  included 
besides  Chief  Justice  White.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis.  and  later.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.     Now  the 
P.  C.  C.  a  similar  regulatory  body,  refuses  to  provide  the 
same   facilities   in   another   field   just   because   it   will   not 
deal   with  the  subject   of   superpower.     In   one  stroke  the 
F.  C.  C.  decides  not  to  profit  by   the  experience   of   the 
I.  C.  C,  the  grandfather  of  all  administrative  bodies,  and 
casts  its  lot  with  the  chains  to  provide  instead  of  adequate 
broadcasting  facilities  for  the  whole  United  States,  a  system 
that  admittedly  covers  only  a  part  of  the  country. 

The  committee  itself  agrees  that  there  is  raised  a  conflict 
bet5»feen  good  service  to  listeners  and  distribution  of  trans- 
,_l^ion  facilities  to  the  various  communities  in  the  country. 
The  question  therefore  is.  Shall  good  service  to  listeners  be 
damned  just  because  a  500-kilowatt  station  may  get  reception 
in  Florida,  and  the  Florida  listening  public  be  serviced  by  a 
program  excellence  that  cannot  be  attained  by  100-watt  sta- 
tions located  in  some  urban  area  in  that  State?  Shall  the 
F.  C.  C.  promiscuously  issue  100-watt  licenses,  holding  out  the 
bait  of  a  possible  chain  connection  that  will  never  materialize 
now  or  henceforth? 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  committee  of  the  possible 
social  effect  of  permitting  a  few  persons  in  the  United  States 
to  control  the  operation  of  the  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion. This  is  easily  answered.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
P.  C.  C.  at  the  present  time  is  to  stand  guard  over  the  com- 
munications system  of  the  country,  radio,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph. By  raising  this  question  the  Commission  practically 
admits  that  it  is  not  capable  of  controlling  the  field  of  com- 
munications and  backs  away  from  the  subject  of  superpower. 
Had  the  I.  C.  C.  made  this  admission  back  in  1887  what  would 
be  the  status  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  United 
States  today?  In  place  of  100  or  so  class- A  railroads  we 
would  have  today  thousands  of  short  lines  without  semblance 
of  schedule  and  no  regulations,  except  those  administered  in 
each  of  the  various  48  States. 

In  recommending  against  superpower  the  Commission 
avoided  the  substantive  question  and  said  it  could  proceed 
only  after  a  more  extensive  accimiulation  of  facts  and  a 
further  study  of  the  economic  factors  involved.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  a  more  extensive  accumulation  of  facts  and  a 
further  study  of  the  economic  factors  involved  in  superpower 
by  denying  a  license  to  a  superpower  station?  You  cannot 
continue  to  assay  the  gold  after  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  This  fact  is  undeniable.  Until  you  see  a 
superpower  in  operation  and  its  effect  on  other  stations  you 
cannot  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  its  favorable  or  adverse 
effects.  While  the  committee  engineers  admit  that  America 
is  only  one  step  away  from  superpower  the  Commission  de- 
nies a  renewal  of  a  high-power  license  to  an  existing  station 
and  tells  every  other  clear -channel  operator  that  it  cannot 
favorably  consider  its  application  for  more  power  until  more 
facts  are  at  hand.  Every  other  country  in  the  world  has 
tried  superpower,  but  it  remained  for  the  Yankee  ingenuity 
of  an  Ohio  pioneer  in  the  field  of  radio  to  make  it  work. 


in  Ohio,  and  this  station 
licensee  in  Cincinnati,  in 
States,  yet  the  committee 


NOW  England.  Russia,  and  Mexico  are  using  ^^  ^  proi^gandtee 
the  rest  of  the  world.    For  the  pas ;  4  years  we  had  a  station 
operating  on  500  kUowatts  power 
did  not  affect  adversely  any  other 

the  State  of  Ohio,  or  in  the  Unitec   .         .  .  •  e+  t^o 

has  come  to  the  surprising  conclusi  .n,  and  f  tir^^y  ^^f  ^f.^  ^ 
weight  of  evidence,  that  superpower  is  not  yet  here.  It  has 
been  "here"  in  Ohio  for  4  long  yes  rs  or  more. 

In  its  absolute  and  unbounded  de  sire  to  protect  the  national 
and  regional  networks,  the  commil  tee  points  o^t  that  if  ther^ 
were  twenty-five  500-kilowatt  statjons  tliroughout^ the^Unlted 
States  there  might  be  a  natural 
use  of  these  superpower  stations 


rend  toward  the  exclusive 
\y  the  largest  national  ad- 


use  Ol  Uicsc  out»ti H" " v-A   ov-.— —  .  ^    .    -  _  Tiru-f 

vertisers  at  a  subsequent  loss  in  pr  )fit  to  the  networks.    What 


No  investment  in  trans- 
dther  than  scattered  studios 


stakes  have  the  networks  in  radio 
mission  and  technical  equipment  c 
and  talent  under  exclusive  contri  ict  available  for  program- 
ming Yet  the  interest  of  this  grc  up  controls. 
It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  he  network 
such  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
mission against  the  use  of  superjower  that  the  Commission 
has  been  blinded  to  the  need  of  th  s  type  of  transmission,  and 
has  decided,  as  I  said,  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  to  pro- 
tect the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  the  National  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Systems,  condemnin  i  the  rural  listener  to  a  late 
on  a  par  with  the  peasants  of  con  munistic  Russia. 

By  the  words  of  the  Commissic  n  itself,  superpower  is  only 
a  step  away.  Irrespective  of  wh  it  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  the  present  membership  of  t  le  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  this  organization  cinnot  stop  the  progress  of 
radio  by  an  arbitrary  finding  that  las  no  support  from  anyone 
except  the  lobbyists  who  have  in  pressed  upon  the  Commis- 
sion members  themselves  the  ac  disability  of  maintaining  a 
noncompetitive  field  for  the  net  vorks  which  admittedly  do 
not  serve  the  South  and  the  West  and  have  made  no  attempt 
to  service  the  backbone  of  these  l  nited  States,  rural  America. 

Rural  America  today  stands  condemned  to  the 
less  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust 


Protection    for    the 

Foreign 


Amer  ican    Farmer    Against 


Con  petition 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  IvicDOWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 
Tuesday,  Mat 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     HOUSE 


PENNSYLT  ANIA 


Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
adopted  by  the  House  of 
Pennsylvania. 


House  Resol  itlon  27 


alle 
ra  Ised 


The  American  fanner,  upon  who  e 
perity  of  the  Nation  Is  being  de 
a  living  by  means  of  not  being 
Imports  from  other  countries. 

Crops  can  be  grown  and  cattle 
than  can  be  done  here  where  th ; 
the  American  farmer  is  accustomep 
tion  for  labor. 

The    importation    of    cheaply 
and  meat  products  from  abroad 
farmers  the  prosperity  their  efforts 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
that  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
the   lmp<»-tatlon  of  such   grains  s 
products,  the  sale  of  which  in  th( 
so  largely  to  the  economic  plight 
by  the   imposition   of  a  high   tarIT 
closing  of  our  ports  of  entry  to 


'tongue- 


PRESENTATIVES 
16,  1939 


OP     REPRESENTATIVES     OP 


imder  leave  to  extend  my 

inclijde  the  following  resolution 

of  the  State  of 


Repi  esentatives 


prosperity  depends  the  pros- 
deprived  of  his  opportunity  to  earn 
to  compete  with  the  cheap 


abroad  at  much  lower  cost 
standard  of  living  to  which 
demands  a  larger  compensa- 

giown   grains,    foodstuffs,    cattle. 
Ijas  done  much   to  deny  to  our 

deserve:  Therefore  be  It 

( if  this  House  of  Representatives 

( lommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

e  Federal  Government  to  prevent 

apd  foodsttiffs,  cattle   and  meat 

American  markets  contributes 

of  the  American  farmer  either 

on  such  Importation   or  the 

4K:b  articles:  Aiul  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  chief  clerk  of  this  house  to  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  that  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth  of   Pennsylvania. 


Works  Progress  Administration 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1939 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Hawken  has  written 
me  regarding  the  W.  P.  A.  situation  in  Williamsport.  and  I 
want  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  situation  there  as  I 
have  known  it  and  as  I  see  it  at  this  time. 

Williamsport,  a  small  community  of  about  2.500  people, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  first  W.  P.  A.  project  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  At  that  time,  some  4  years  ago.  I  was  not  in 
Congress,  but.  having  been  mayor,  I  was  naturally  interested 
in  the  physical  development  of  the  community  and  the  idea 
of  putting  its  needy  unemployed  to  work. 

I  was  and  still  am  interested,  as  one^of  the  main  employers 
of  the  town,  in  seeing  that  those  who  suffered  from  the 
depression  would  have  some  way  of  earning  their  livelihood. 
I  assure  you  that  this  work  has  been  absolutely  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  that  people  on  W.  P.  A.  in  the  com- 
munity today  have  not  had,  nor  have  now,  any  other  means 
of  support  for  themselves  and  families.  The  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram of  this  commimity  has  achieved  remarkable  results. 

The  mayor's  letter  gives  you  in  detail  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  I  want  to  simply  add  my  word  of  commendation 
of  it. 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal  and. 
insofar  as  I  know,  politics  have  been  kept  out.  I  have  never 
had  anyone  say  to  me  that  he  could  not  get  work  because 
of  his  political  affiliation.  I.  of  course,  realize  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  has  not  worked  out  this  well  in  every  locality.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made  which  naturally  go  with  a  huge  organi- 
zation such  as  has  been  set  up  by  the  administration.  How- 
ever. I  have  been  in  Congress  4  months  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  offered  a  satisfactory  substitution  for  work  relief. 
The  dole  system  in  this  country  would  be  ridiculous  and  the 
smaller  communities  and  States  would  be  unable  to  finance 
worth-while  projects  completely  without  Federal  aid. 

I  am  making  these  few  remarks  not  only  as  Congressman 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  Maryland  but.  as  I  have  said  before, 
one  whose  business  interests  have  played  a  large  part  in  the 
industrial  development  of  Washington  County.  While  I 
would  like  to  see  business  at  the  point  where  every  man  is 
employed  in  private  industry,  the  situation  does  not  now  exist 
where  this  can  be  done,  and  I  am  making  this  plea  for  the 
proper  continuance  of  work  relief  while  the  country  is  getting 
back  to  normal. 

BXTRGESS  AND  COMMISSIONERS. 

Williamsport,  Md.,  April  26,  1939. 
Hon.  William  D.  Btron. 

Room  316.  House  OJice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  With  the  investifration  of  the  Works  Progress 

Administration  we  feel   that  you.  as  the  Representative  from   the 

Sixth  District  cf  Maryland,  should  be  reminded  of  its  operations 

"and  fUcc?E£rul  acccmplishmcnts  in  Williamsport  and  the  resultant 

benefits  to  the  entire  co:nmunlty. 

Permit  me  to  state,  as  an  oJBclal  and  citizen,  that  Williamsport 
is  a  75  p>ercent  better  town  economically  and  physically  at  present 
than  it  was  before  the  W.  P.  A.  came  Into  our  ccnmiunity  life. 

This  estimate  of  the  Importance  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Williamsport  in  the  past  4  years  is  shared  by  90  percent 
of  the  citizens,  including  merchants  and  all  dealers  who  depend 
upon  the  public  for  their  patronage.  This  fact  has  been  personally 
communicated  to  me  by  the  businessmen  of  the  town  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  the  support  they  have  received  from  this 
source  has  been  one  cf  the  chief  sustaining  factors  of  their  eco- 
nomic existence  through  the  depression  and  until  the  present.    I 


am  not  overstating  a  fact  which  you  will  probably  recall,  that 
before  we  applied  for  and  t)egan  receiving  Federal  aid  through 
the  W.  P.  A.,  Williamsport,  like  many  other  communities,  wa«  ex- 
periencing a  period  of  business  stagnation. 

The  two  principal  industries  of  the  town  being  at  low  ebb  in 
operations  and  at  times  closed  down  with  an  estimated  250  and 
300  employees  being  out  of  employment,  some  of  the  conditions 
existing  then  and  now  may  be  familiar  to  you.  but  to  give  you  • 
complete  picture  cf  the  situation  with  its  W.  P.  A.  backgrotmd.  per- 
mit me  to  summarize  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Grading  and  building  of  all  the  streets.  Construction  of 
concrete  curbing,  relaying  brick  sidewalks,  and  the  grading  and 
sodding  of  street  parkways. 

No.  2.  Excavation,  grading,  and  macadamizing  of  all  alleys  within 
the  corjjorate  limits,  together  with  necessary  storm  water  drainage 
incidental  thereto. 

No.  3.  Construction  of  the  Memorial  Library  Building  In  mem- 
ory of  the  14  high-school  students  who  lost  their  lives  In  the  Rock- 
ville.  Md..  bus  accident  April  11.  1935. 

No.  4.  Construction  of  the  Community  Recreational  BuiMing  of 
native  stone,  which  houses  the  nursery  school  for  underprivileged 
children  and  serves,  as  its  name  implies,  the  community  as  a 
recreational  center. 

No.  5.  Improvements  to  the  community  park,  building,  of  tennis 
courts,  road,  and  walkways;  rip  rapping  of  the  existing  stream:  con- 
struction of  a  stone  main  entrance:  repairs  to  the  bandstand,  con- 
struction of  a  stone  refreshment  building,  and  grading  and 
landscaping,  and  other  incidental  work  thereto. 

No.  6.  Construction  of  a  native  stone  municipal  building  which 
will  give  the  town  modern  and  adequate  facilities,  viz,  administra- 
tion ofiQces.  fire  house,  courtroom,  town  garages,  supply  storage 
rooms,  and  public  comfort  station. 

I  desire  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  what  the  town  offi- 
cials and  the  citizens  consider  to  be  the  most  impwrtant  said  out- 
standing of  the  improvements  mentioned,  the  Recreational  Build- 
ing and  the  Municipal  Building,  both  being  Important  assets  to 
the  community  and  architecturally  of  beautiful  appearance.  These 
buildings  and  the  memorial  library  building  have  elicited  admira- 
tion and  praise  from  the  citizens  and  visitors. 

The  construction  of  the  Recreational  Building  and  the  Municipal 
Building  particularly  evidence  the  latent  ability  which  was  devel- 
oped in  the  raw  W.  P.  A.  workmen  in  dressing  and  laying  the  stone, 
the  manufacture  of  fire  tools  and  in  framing  and  trimming  the 
buildings  which  could  not  have  been  excelled  under  private  con- 
tract. 

In  conclusion  and  a  vitally  important  feature  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  the  community  has  been 
the  employment  of  the  heads  of  approximately  150  needy  families, 
the  interest  they  have  shown  in  their  work,  and  their  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  general  benefits  they  have  derived  therefrom. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Burgess  and  Commissioners, 
R.  G.  Hawken,  Burgess. 


The  Enfield  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    HARTFORD     (CONN.)     COURANT    OF 

MAY  14,  1939 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hartford  Courant:  | 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of  May  14.  1939] 

ENFTELO    dam    AGAIN 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  at  last  temporarily  removed  the  tl2.000.000  project  for 
Improving  navigation  on  the  Connecticut  between  Hartford  and 
Holyoke  from  the  pigeonhole  to  which  It  was  consigned  when  the 
committee  voted  not  to  include  it  in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  On  Friday  the  committee  announced  its  Intention  of  giving 
the  proposal  a  rehearing  tomorrow.  Manifestly,  this  unexpected 
announcement  does  not  give  the  opposition  to  the  project  an  oppor- 
tunity to  martial  its  forces  and  again  present  the  powerful  objec- 
tions that  Connecticut  has  to  the  scheme. 

Connecticut's  case  was  presented  some  weeks  ago  at  the  original 
hearing  on  the  bill.  Its  arguments  against  the  proposal  were  based 
on  solid  ground.  It  showed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers themselves,  that  the  proposed  dam  at  Enfield,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  project,  would  Increase  the  potential  flood 
I  crest,  the  estimates  running  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  a  f out.    It 
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Bhowed  that  the  only  way  the  project  could  be  economically  Jiistl- 
fied  was  by  counting  on  the  revenues  from  a  public  power  plant.  It 
showed  that  there  wa«  no  demand  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  the 
sort  of  power  that  a  hydroelectric  station  at  Enfield  would  produce 
and  that  it  could  only  be  sold  on  a  seasonal  basis,  thereby  cutting 
Into  the  revenues  of  the  privately  owned  stream  plants  which  were 
designed  lor  year-round  service.  Finally,  this  State  demonstrated 
that-tt*  protest  against  the  project  was  not,  as  Representative 
RaCNKiN,  of  Mississippi,  tried  to  make  it  appear,  confined  to  "the 
Interests":  the  bill  is  supported  by  no  member  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation  In  Congress,  Democratic  or  Repubhcan:  it  is  opposed  by 
the  State  water  commission,  and  by  other  spokesmen  for  the  State's 
interests  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  affected  area. 
The  public  power  bloc  In  Congress,  which  is  behind  the  proposal, 
knows  that  the  proposal  could  never  become  law  on  Its  own  merits. 
What  they  hop)e  to  do  is  to  Include  it  in  the  omnibus  bill,  where 
it  will  stand  or  fall  with  a  host  of  other  projects,  many  of  them 
beneficial  and  some  of  them  essential.  The  attempt  to  attach  it 
to  the  coattails  of  the  omnibus  bill  ought  again  to  be  defeated. 
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Walsh-Healey  Act  Changes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1939 


RESOLXmON    OP  THE    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    WISCONSIN 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inconsistencies  and  In- 
justices in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  have  been  recognized  by 
many  labor  organizations.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  the  members  of  a 
union  of  the  Simmons  Bed  Co..  of  Kenosha,  Wis.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Wisconsin  passed  it,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tions follow: 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 

Act  so  as  to  provide  more  stringent  conditions  for  the  purchase  of 

supplies  and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United  States 

Whereas  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  provides  In  part  that  all  Grovern- 
ment  specifications  and  contracts  Involving  the  purchase  of  $10,000 
or  more  of  supplies  must  contain  provisions  for  the  payment  of  a 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  that  employees  of  contractors  must  not  work  more  than  8  hours 
In  any  day  or  40  hours  in  any  week;  and 

Whereas  such  act  is  designed  to  obtain  social  benefits  from  a 
public  poUcy  based  on  the  limitation  of  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  to  contractors  who  apply  fair  labor  conditions  and  that  decent 
and  general  labor  standards  may  be  applied  on  governmental  projects 
regardless  of  geographical  location;  and 

Whereas  operation  under  such  act  indicates  that  somewhat  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  Government  purchases  are  made  there- 
under and  that  industry  has  c^ltulated  to  the  principles  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  by  definition  has  not  Included 
manufacturers  who  now  supply  the  Government  through  dealers, 
subcontractors,  service  contractors,  and  by  its  limitations  to  con- 
tracts of  110.000  or  more  and  the  Indefinite  prevailing  wage  rate 
has  thereby  permitted  circumvention  and  evasion  of  the  terms 
thereof;   and 

Whereas  the  differential  in  wages  permitted  in  various  States 
under  the  prevailing  wage  rate  has  made  it  both  impractical  and 
impossible  for  the  industries  of  Wisconsin  paying  a  fair  wage  rate 
to  competitively  and  successfully  bid  on  Goverrmient  contracts; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  industry  of  a  State 
maintaining  a  respectable  wage  rate  In  conformity  with  the  policy 
of  the  act  should  be  penalized  by  losing  contracts,  thereby  creating 
local  unenployment.  to  industries  of  other  States  imscrupulously 
availing  themselves  of  technical  loopholes;  and 

Whereas  Federal  Labor  Union.  Local  No.  18456,  of  Kenosha.  Wis., 
through  its  committee,  has  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  place  the  Industry  of  the  entire  country 
on  an  equal  and  commensurate  wage  plane.  Include  the  regular 
dealer  In  supplies  to  be  manufactured,  subcontractors  and  service 
contractors,  and  define  more  minutely  and  rigorously  the  minimum 
wages  to  be  p>aid  under  the  prevailing  rate  to  persons  employed  in 
Btrniiar  WM-k  in  the  particular  or  similar  Industries  of  the  country: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  concurring).  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  petitions  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  necessary  legislation  to  Impose  more  strin- 
gent and  rigorous  conditions  to  prevent  evasion  and  circumvention 


pure  lase 


of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  In  the 
Ing  of  contracts  by  the  United 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stt 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  ther«  of 


Statjs 
o)p 
Stat4  8 


of  supplies  and  the  mak- 
,  be  it  further 
ies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 


Alien-Baiting  Legislation  and  Its  Danger 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  ±  COFFEE 

OF  WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  iPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Mai  16.  1939 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  intel- 
lectuals throughout  the  United  J  tates  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned lest  the  Hobbs  bill  be  tl  le  harbinger  of  similar  and 
more  drastic  alien-baiting  bills.l  there  is  tremendous  inter- 
est in  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  foremost  progressive, 
thinkers  of  America  to  comba,  such  proposed  legislation 
regarded  as  subversive  and  un-American  by  most  true  lov- 
ers of  civil  liberties  and  of  the  jrinciples  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  National  Emergency  Conierence  was  convened  on  the 
week  end  of  May  13.  The  pmpose  of  this  conference  was 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
to  the  menace  inherent  in  the 
in  the  Congress  to  such  bills  as  the  Hobbs  bill,  which  recently 
sailed  through  the  House  of  Rej  resentatives  with  a  majority 
of  5  to  1,  only  61  Members  bting  willing  to  register  in  a 
record  vote  their  opposition  to  tfiis  form  of  legislation 
the  Hobbs  bill  a  trial  balloon? 
cator?  Was  it  a  prelude  to  repeated  and  persistent  efforts' 
to  persecute  and  prosecute  ever  r  alien  resident  within  these 
United  States?  Have  we  beciime  so  arrogant  and  self- 
satisfied,  so  egotistical  and  cent  jmptuous  of  history,  that  we 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past  century  and  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  influx  of  foreign  blood  i  ind  intelligence  was  the  most 
potent  contributing  factor  in  fiaking  our  Nation  the  pre 
eminent  country  of  the  world? 
Fascist  pogrom  against  anothei 


arousing  the  general  public 
ack  of  numerical  opposition 


citizen?    Is  the  Constitution  or  y  for  American  citizens  and 


our  borders? 

to  the  danger  in  our  midst. 


not  for  foreign  residents  within 
Let  us  awaken,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Surely  alert  Americans,  consc:  dus  of  the  contributions  of 
democracy  and  its  teachings,  v  ant  no  pogroms  against  the 
alien  per  se.  Nor  do  we  want  any  drives  of  the  character 
of  anti-Semitism,  anti-Negro,  cr  anti-Catholic.    Racial  and 


religious  hatreds  have  no  place 
Recently  the  Washington  Pos 
"Threats  Prom  Within,"   whic^ 


scrutiny  of  every  Member  of  i::ongress  and  of  all  citizens. 
The  Washington  Post  is  edited  by  Felix  Morley,  brilliant 
member  of  the  Morley  family,  '  vhose  writings  have  achieved 
national  prominence.    The  editarlal  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Was! lington  Poet) 

THREATS     FBOH     WITHIN 


bll5 


Without  debate  and  without 
the  Dempsey  bill,  providing  for 
any  change  in  the  American  form 
an  Impressive  majority,  the  Hous  i 
which  authorizes  Internment  for 
tain  classes  of  aliens  subject  to 
passports  from  their  native  countr 

These  are   only  two  of   many 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  civil 
dents.     There  are,  for  example, 
fingerprinting  of  aliens  and  the 
been  on  relief  for  a  year.    There 
deportation  of  aliens  who  do  not 
a   year   as   well   as  proposals   to 
quotas  drastically. 

Under  the  present  Relief  Act 
Cf  the  privilege  of  holding  W.  P.  A 
was  the  test  of  eligibility.     This 
of  citizenship  a  condition  of  W.  P 
the  increasing  pressure  being 
become  American  citizens  or  to  ge 


Are  we  going  to  tolerate  a 
because  the  latter  is  not  a 


n  the  American  make-up. 
printed  an  editorial  entitled 
well  deserves   the  careful 


pul  llcity  the  House  recently  passed 

exportation  of   aliens   advocating 

of  government.     Last  week,  by 

also  approved  the  Hobbs  bill, 

in  indeterminate  period  of  cer- 

d  ;portatlon  but  unable  to  obtain 

es. 

b  lis   now  before   Congress  which 

r^hts  and  liberties  of  alien  resl- 

requirlng  the  registration  and 

leportation  of  aliens  who  have 

Is  also  a  bill  providing  for  the 

tike  out  citizenship  papers  within 

bfkn   aU    Inrmlgration   and   to   cut 

aliens  have  already  been  deprived 

jobs,  whereas  at  first  need  alone 

change  of  policy,  making  proof 

A.  employment.  Is  Indicative  of 

brought  to  bear  upon  aliens  either  to 

out  ol  the  country. 
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There  may  be  Justification  for  excluding  aliens  from  Federal  relief 
work  when  American  citizens  are  without  employment.  But  there 
Is  no  valid  excuse  for  repressive  legislation  of  the  t3rp>e  which  the 
Justly  named  national  emergency  conference  has  been  called  upon 
to  combat.  Convening  in  Washington  today,  that  conference  rep- 
resenting 150  different  organizations,  wUl  discuss  pending  measures 
which  are  not  only  a  menace  to  aliens  but  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  American  citizens  as  well. 

The  sponsors  cf  the  conference  are  men  and  women  who  have 
dlstinfT'-ilEhed  themselves  in  law,  science,  social  work,  and  the  aca- 
demic professions.  The  speakers  have  been  recruited  from  many 
different  fields  of  activity.  Prominent  among  them  are  Mgr  John 
A.  Ryan,  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference:  Dr.  Harold 
C.  Urey.  Nobel  prize  physicist;  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of  Mon- 
tana; and  John  Brophy,  director  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  strongest  defense  of  our  form  of  government  lies  In  a  firm 
stand  against  those  misguided  patriots  who  assume  that  democracy 
can  be  preserved  by  t3rrannical  procedure.  The  laws  against  sedition 
and  crime  which  apply  to  citizens  are  also  applicable  to  aliens,  and 
Ehould  provide  sufficient  protection  against  subversive  p.nd  criminal 
activities  of  all  residents.  To  threaten  with  deportation  aliens  who 
Indulge  In  criticism  of  our  institutions,  or  to  detati  aliens  not 
charged  with  anv  crime  for  unreasonably  long  periods,  is  to  deprive 
them  of  fundamiental  liberties  which  our  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees 
to  all. 

The  National  Emergency  Conference  has  not  been  called  any  too 
Boon.  Its  sponsors  are  justified  In  saying  that  the  bills  directed 
against  aliens  "point  toward  universal  jxtUce  surveillance  and  State 
regimentation  of  every  one  of  us."  They  are  calculated  "to  set  man 
against  man,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  race  hatred  and  discord  among  us, 
and  to  split  and  divide  the  American  people." 


A  Toast  to  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 


TOAST  PROPOSED  BY  HON.  JOHN   A.  MARTIN,  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  all-States 
banquet  held  by  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Lamar.  Coio., 
the  following  toast,  written  by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Martin, 
who  so  ably  represents  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
our  State,  was  read: 

A  TOAST  TO  COLORADO 

(By  John  A.  Martin) 

I  propose  a  toast  to  Colorado,  Its  Immensity:  It  has  properly  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  It  Is  the  mother  of  mountains, 
containing  within  its  borders  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  the  long- 
est and  highest  in  North  America,  and  more  than  40  peaks  reaching 
an  altitude  of  14.000  feet.  To  see  most  of  Ahe  States  of  the  Union  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  a  few  days"  driving  on  a  few  highways.  To  really 
see  Colorado  would  mean  a  campaign  of  travel  Involving  months. 
I  have  longed  to  see  all  of  Colorado,  but  I  never  expect  to  do  so.  It 
is  too  immense. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  Colorado.  Its  scenery :  The  scenery  of  Colorado 
Is  proportionate  to  Its  Immensity  and,  like  Its  Immensity,  has  been 
seen  by  but  few  people.  Nowhere  else  In  the  United  States  can  one 
reach  viewpoints  where  one  will  stand  In  awe  before  such  a  pano- 
rama of  peaks  and  ranges  and  forests  and  valleys,  thrown  out  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  in  a  giant  profusion  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Pike  and  Long  and  James  Peaks,  names  known  all  over  the  United 
States;  the  beautiful  Spanish  Peaks,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  by 
rea<=on  of  their  immensity  that  a  wilderness  of  untrod  beauty  sur- 
rounds them;  the  enchanted  Mesa  Verde;  the  Royal  Gorge;  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  what  a  prodigal  Nature  has 

lavished  on  Colorado.  .^    ^.  .,     *. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  Colorado.  Its  history:  It  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  Centennial  State,  admitted  to  the  Union  100  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  territory 
was  once  part  of  the  far-off  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  of  France,  with 
the  Arkansas  River  the  boundary  line  of  these  kingdoms.  Along 
this  stream  ran  the  famous  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Passing  up  this  stream 
with  his  soldiers,  the  eyes  of  Zebulon  Pike  first  saw  the  sight  which 
he  described  as  "a  blue  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,"  which 
first  gave  the  East  the  knowledge  of  a  strange  new  world  In  America. 
It  was  the  peak  which  Pike  later  declared  no  man  could  scale.  Tet 
Pikes  Peak  was  only  the  sentinel  of  a  land  of  great  peaks.  The 
description  which  John  C.  Fremont,  the  pathfinder,  gave  of  the 
lone  rock  of  the  Huerfano  on  the  highway  north  of  Walsenburg 
Inspired  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  to  say  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  there  should  be  set  upon  thegreat  rock 
a  tablet  pointing  to  the  west  and  bearUig  the  legend,  Tlaere  Is  the 
east;  there  lie  the  Indies." 


I  propose  a  toast  to  Colorado.  Its  resources:  Their  variety  for- 
bids even  mention  in  10  minutes.  Its  great  mines  are  part  of  the 
romance  of  the  golden  West.  lis  coal  and  other  mineral  resources 
are  scarcely  touched.  It  Is  the  mother  of  waters  as  well  as  of 
mountains.  They  flow  Into  or  kiss  the  soil  of  19  States,  these 
waters  that  rise  In  the  mountsdn  ranges  of  Colorado.  It  has  such  a 
variety  of  agriculture,  of  cattle  and  sheep,  of  sugar  beets,  of  pota- 
toes, of  alfalfa,  of  melons,  of  beans,  of  celery,  of  peas,  of  com,  of 
wheat,  of  oats,  of  seed-producing  vegetables,  that  many  counties 
specially  adapted  to  one  variety  or  the  other  have  very  little  in 
common  with  other  counties. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  Colorado.  Its  people:  How  can  they  fall  to 
measure  up  to  Its  Immensity,  Its  scenery,  Its  history,  and  Its  re- 
sources? They  are  of  the  pioneer  tjrpe,  the  people  who  settled, 
conquered,  and  developed  this  great  domain,  unearthing  Its  min- 
eral riches,  and  with  infinite  pains  building  the  water  systems  which 
produce  its  agricultural  wealth  and  maintain  its  towns  and  cities. 
They  have  subdued  a  stern  and  rugged  nature.  They  have  built  a 
Colorado  worthy  of  the  eminence  given  it  by  its  location  In  the 
heart  of  the  Nation  and  at  the  top  of  the  world. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY   HON.    KENRIK    SHIPSTEAD,    OP   MINNE- 
SOTA,   MAY    16,    1939 


A 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  last  night  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  SHIPSTEAD]  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  folks.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  tonight.  I 
propose  to  speak  to  you  about  neutrality  and  war. 

All  winter  we  have  been  discussing  neutrality  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate;  also  throughout  the  country 
in  newspapers,  in  the  pulpit,  and  from  other  forums. 

From  the  correspondence  that  I  receive  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more 
neutrality  Is  discussed  the  more  confused  we  become. 

We  have  several  so-called  neutrality  resolutions  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sponsors  of  these  vari- 
ous resolutions  all  say  they  want  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Some  of 
these  resolutions.  If  they  become  law.  would.  In  my  opinion,  start  us 
on  the  road  to  war — and  still  they  are  called  neutrality  resolutions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  in  discussing 
neutrality  Is  to  make  It  plain  what  we  mean  by  the  word  "neu- 
trality." 

What  Is  It  for  a  nation  to  be  neutral  In  an  International  contest? 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  unless  a  country  Intends 
to  go  to  war  Its  government  should  remain  neutral  In  an  Interna- 
tional controversy  Involving  war. 

Neutrality  means  not  to  take  sides  to  help  either  side.  It  is 
defined  as  follows  In  International  law,  according  to  Webster's 
International  Dictionary: 

"The  condition  of  a  state  or  government  which  refrains  from 
taking  part,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  a  war  between  other  powers. 
The  right  to  observe  neutrality  and  the  name  'neutrality'  are  both 
comparatively  modern,  all  persons  anciently  having  been  considered 
as  friends  or  foes."  ^ 

Having  come  to  an  understanding  on  what  neutrality  Is,  the  next 
thing  for  us  to  determine  Is.  do  we  want  to  be  neutral?  Do  we  want 
to  keep  out  of  foreign  controversies?  If  so,  are  we  willing  to  remain 
neutral  In  these  controversies? 

If  we  don't,  then  the  thing  for  us  to  decide  Is  on  what  side  are 
we  going  to  take  ovir  position? 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  this  Nation  at  peace 
and  cut  of  war,  we  must  keep  neutral — If  humanly  possible.  We 
must  not  take  sides  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  know  there  are  organizations  of  many  well-meaning  persons 
in  this  country  who  have  taken  the  position  ever  since  the  last 
war  that  li^  another  war  we  cannot  keep  neutral. 

There  are  also  many  good  people  who  think  we  should  not  keep 
neutral.  There  are  people  who  think  that  our  duty  to  the  world 
is  to  mix  Into  every  international  controversy  that  arises  between 
nations. 

In  answer  to  this  very  Insidious  propaganda  that  we  cannot  keep 
out  of  war  I  will  say  that  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  our  will  to 
keep  out.    It  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  will  rather  than  law. 
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If  we  do  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  repudiate  this 
propaganda  of  the  Inevltobleness  of  the  conxing  tragedy  If  war 
shoiUd  come.  This  propaganda  Is  undermining  our  peoples  wiU 
for  neutrality  and  peace. 

I  Itnow  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  war  any 
more  than  the  people  of  any  coiontry  in  Europe.  It  is  only  gov- 
ernments that  make  war,  and  they  make  it  because  of  economic 
conditions— or  the  ego  of  rulers— or  for  the  benefit  of  private  in- 
terests, who  want  raw  materials,  trade  routes.  oU  fields,  and  power. 
To  get  these  things  they  are  wiUlng  to  go  to  war,  and  they  try  to 
get  as  many  nations  to  help  them  as  they  can. 

There  are  also  domestic  business  interests  that  think  a  war 
would  bring  prosperity  to  Industry  and  agrlcxilture.  These  people 
I  would  ask.  What  prosperity  are  you  enjoying  now  as  a  result  of 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  politicians  who  think  that  a  war 
would  help  their  political  status.  ^    .    ^ 

The  first  thought  of  a  nation  that  wants  to  advance  its  Interests 
in  an  International  controversy  is  to  try  to  convince  other  nations 
that  It  is  good  and  that  those  with  whom  it  has  controversies  are 

bad.  . 

This  kind  of  propaganda  Is  spread  to  mislead  the  people  ana 
to  throw  a  "smoke  screen"  over  the  real  Issues  In  controversy  in 
the  belief  that  people  will  sympathize  with  and  aid  the  good 
people  and  punish  the  bad.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  is 
apparent  to  every  sensible  person  who  knows  that  no  nation  is 
wholly  bad  and  no  nation  is  wholly  good. 

Agencies  cf  propaganda  are  created  to  stir  up  hate  against  an 
opponent  In  a  controversy  and  all  nations  have  them.  The 
machinery  of  hate  is  always  operating  overtime  whenever  a  con- 
troversy arises. 

We  alwavs  have  mass  production  of  misrepresentation  in  order 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  hate,  and  the  more  of  such  propaganda  we 
have  the  more  dlfBcult  It  Is  for  nations  to  peacefuUy  adjust  their 
differences.  ,    ^  ,         j  _,i. 

It  was  said  that  peace  shall  come  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 
War  propaganda  is  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
good  will  among  men.  and  of  that  we  have  a  stirplus  in  every 
country  And  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  effect  something  like  an 
operation  upon  our  intellectual  vision  In  order  to  make  the  most 
vile   things  look  beautiful.  ^  ^     ^      , 

In  countries  not  parties  to  the  controversy.  It  Is  used  to  break 
down  the  people's  will  to  remain  neutral.  It  Is  employed  to  stir 
up  the  emotions  of  hate  In  order  to  get  the  people  to  abandon 
neutrality  and  to  enter  upon  an  unneutral  policy  to  take  the 
side  of  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  nations  in  a  controversy. 
Every  country  contemplaUng  war  has  in  Its  war  budget  large 
stuns  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  spreading 
propaganda  in  neutral  countries.  In  order  to  get  sympathy  and 
aid  for  themselves  In  such  controversy. 

The  object  of  the  propaganda  In  the  present  controversy  Is 
largely  to  make  the  people  believe  that  this  is  a  struggle  between 
democracies  and  dictatorships.  .      ^      ^         *».*♦».«. 

And  in  my  opinion,  nothing  cotild  be  farther  from  the  truth  It 
Is  a  matter  of  nations  who  have  little  and  want  more,  and  nations 
who  have  a  great  deal— who  took  what  they  have  by  war  and  want 
to  keep  what  they  have  taken. 

It  just  so  happens  that  nations  who  pride  themselves  on  tbelr 
democracy  have  taken  plenty.  In  fact,  they  have  taken  so  much 
that  they  have  made  conditions  in  other  countries  so  bad  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  dictators  to  come  to  power. 

The  democratic  governments  who  dictated  the  terms  of  peace 
must  assume  the  responsibiUty  for  the  dictatorships  that  are  now 
in  existence.  In  writing  that  treaty  of  peace  they  sowed  the  seeds 
for  most  of  the  troubles  that  are  afBlctlng  the  world  today.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  ratify  that  treaty,  and  so  In  a 
legal  sense  we  have  no  responsibiUty  for  the  terrible  conditions 
resulting  from  It. 

Statesmen  of  Europe  realize  that  these  adjustmenta  that  are  now 
going  on  must  be  made.  They  are  trying  to  make  them  peacefully. 
They  have  succeeded  to  some  extent. 

Of  course,  peaceful  settlements  cost  something,  and  Injustice 
will  be  done,  and  when  economic  conditions  become  very  bad.  per- 
secutions of  minorities  will  take  place,  and  these  things  we  deplore. 
But  let  us  not  forget  they  come  as  a  result  of  the  last  war;  and.  in 
my  opinion,  if  there  Is  another  world  war.  they  will  be  multiplied 
-many  times  more  than  we  have  experienced  since  the  last  war. 

The  last  war  increased  the  number  of  dictators.  It  Increased 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  people.  It  reduced  the  standard 
of  living  in  every  country  In  the  world,  including  ovir  own. 

In  my  opinion.  If  we  should  be  so  xmfortunate  as  to  have  another 
world  war,  we  will  have  still  more  dictators  than  we  have  now. 
We  will  have  more  debts  and  more  misery  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living  than  we  have  now.  There  wiU  be  more  persecutions  of 
minorttles  than  now.  and  there  will  be  less  democracy  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  than  now. 

But  we  hear  so  many  good  people  say  that  we  cannot  keep  out 
q£  a  war.  One  Is  almost  led  to  believe  they  do  not  want  to  keep 
out.  They  say  they  are  for  peace,  but  they  say  we  must  go  to  war 
and  do  our  duty  and  our  share. 

What  is  our  first  duty  11  not  to  ovu:  own  people  and  to  our  own 
countrv? 

Much  as  we  deplore  tbe  troubles  and  persecutions  and  suffering  in 
other  countries.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  our  first  duty  Is  to  ourselves  as 
citlaens  and  that  of  our  Government  to  its  dtlxens,  is  to  protect  our 
own  interests  first? 


nati }ns 


To  remain  neutral  and  keep  oxir 
thing,  and  if  it  does,  I  say  It  Is  worth 
War  will  cost  a  thousand  times  mor  s 
In  my  opinion  we  can  best  serve 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
under  the  circumstances  with  all 
order.  , 

We  have  plenty  of  opportunity  heja 
sense  we  have  In  so  airanging  our  """ 
depression  that  has  been  with  us 

We  have  something  like  ten  or  elev( 
Something  like  20.000.000  are  living 
Our  farmers  are  being  sold  out 
We  are  piling  up  debt  upon  debt. 
Our  taxes  are  becoming  more  and 
of  these  conditions. 

If  we  permit  them  to  continue 
millions  for  a  purpose  of  putting  the 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  condition 
how  to  run  his  own  business  but  v 
straighten  out  the  business  troubles 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
statement  by  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
In  speaking  for  Canada,  he  said  he 
20  years  it  should  automatically  and 
in   a  war  overseas  for  democracy 
small  nations;     •     •     •     that  a  ( 
to  run  itself  should  feel  called  upon 
that  cannot  run  itself,  and  to  these  ( 
risk  bankruptcy  and  political  dlsunioi  i 
and  sheer  madness." 

That  is  also  my  view,  and,  I 
people. 

In  order  to  uphold  that  policy  we 
Let  me  remind  you  that  during 
land,   Denmark,   Norway,   and   Swe 
having   parliamentary  government 
of  the  war,  although  the  war  was  b 
Of  course,  neutrality  cost  them 
venience  and  In  human  liveA    They 
nationals  killed.     However,   they  en 
creased  respect  and  prestige  for  not 
Their  statesmen,  under  great  di" 
people  from  becoming  involved, 
ficulty.  but  with  great  ability. 

Woiild  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
protection  of  our  people  and  otir 
I  think  it  would.     Thank  you  and 
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In  suffering  and  misery, 
trie  cause  of  democracy  and  the 
ketping   as  friendly   as  possible 
and  put  our  own  house  in 


to  exercise  whatever  common 
rs  that  we  can  get  out  of  this 
i  1929. 

,_n  million  people  out  of  work. 

c  irectly  or  Indirectly  on  relief, 
t]  rough  mortgage  foreclosures. 

c  cal,  State,  and  Federal. 

1  lore  heavy  to  bear  as  a  result 
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.„  appropriate  millions  upon 

rest  of  the  world  in  order,  we 
the  man  who  did  not  know 
spending  his  time  trying  to 
_.  his  neighbors. 

;all  your  attention  to  a  recent 

Hon.  MacKenzie  King. 

I  lould  see  no  reason  why  "every 
a  matter  of  course  take  part 
self-determination  of  other 
try  which  has  all  it  can  do 
save  periodically  a  continent 
risk  the  lives  of  Its  people — 
-seems  to  many  a  nightmare 


belUve,  the  view  of  the  American 


must  remain  honestly  neutral, 
ttie  last  war  Holland,  Switzer- 
all   being   democracies   and 
tept  neutral.     Tney  kept  out 
^  conducted  all  around  them. 
ijmething,  not  only  In  Incon- 
had  ships  torpedoed  and  their 
en  erged   after   the   war  with   In- 
having  entered  the  war. 
difflrulties.  managed  to  keep  their 
did  this  under  great  dif- 
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ei  nulate  their  prudence  for  the 
Institutions? 
good  night. 


M.  MEAD 

1  ORK  f^  ■ 

TI  E  UNITED  STATES 
c  ay  of  hlonday,  May  8) ,  1939 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ROYAL 
CO. 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  ]  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fetter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  foreign  trade  director  )f  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
setting  forth,  at  least  in  part,  th  3  benefits  to  industry  result- 
ing from  the  trade  policies  of  (ur  State  Department  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio?)  s: 

Ro'  AL  TTPEWRrrEB  Co.,  Inc., 

lew  York  City,  April  19,  1939. 


aid 


Hon.  James  M.  Mead. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington 
My  DE.\a  Sen.ator  Mead:  A  re( 
typewriter  experts  from  the  four  leading 
tries,  for  the  calendar  years  1937 
Ingly  some  facts  about  the  trade  vi 
to  you  despite  the  marked  falling 
factors,  other  than  the  e.xlstence  ol 
effect.  Influenced  trade  one  way  oi 
the  very  least   we  may  coi^clude. 
without  those  trade  agreements 
would  have  been  far  worse  than  it 

The  total   international   movemefit 
smaller  in  1938  than  In  1937.    The 
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completed  comparison  of  the 

typewriter-exporting  coun- 

1938,  presents  very  convinc- 

ilch  should  be  most  Interesting 

off  in  the  total  volume.     Many 

a  score  of  trade  agreements  in 

the  other  during  1938,  but  at 

from  the  following  facts,  that 

position  in  the  world's  trade 

was. 

of  typewriters  was  decidedly 
United  States  remains  the  larg- 
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«t  single  exporter  but  supplied  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  trade.  All  references  to  United  States  exports  in  the  following 
comments  are  to  new  typewriters  exclusively,  and  all  comf>arisons 
are  based  on  number  of  tinits  rather  th.^n  value. 

In  1938.  compared  with  1937,  United  States  exports  dropped  30.8 
percent,  Canada  11.6  percent.  Germany  12.1  percent,  and  Switzer- 
land 8  percent.  The  United  States  lost  volume  in  each  of  the  six 
major  geographical  divisions.  Germany  made  gains  in  Australasia 
and  Africa,  losing  In  the  other  fotir.  Switzerland  gained  In  Africa, 
lost  in  all  others. 

United  States  exports  are  shown  to  126  Individual  markets;  of 
these.  30  are  areas  which  were  covered  b$.  .trade  agreements  eflfec- 
tlve  in  1938.  The  trade  loss  in  these  arew  In  1938  compared  with 
1937  was  18.3  percent.  The  drop  In  the  other  96  markets  was  37.4 
percent.  Among  the  30  trade-agreement  areas  increases  were  scored 
In  10.  Also,  among  the  30  were  4  markets  where  severe  trade  losses 
occurred  because  of  acute  economic  or  p>olitlcal  developments: 
France,  Czechoslovakia.  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  If  trade  had  fallen  off 
In  the  trade-agreement  areas  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  remain- 
ing markets  (37.4  jjercent),  our  1938  exports  wotild  have  been  about 
17,000  units  less  than  they  were. 

In  1937,  34  percent  of  United  States  exports  of  typewriters  went 
to  trade-agreenwnt  countries,  which  In  1938  took  41  j)ercent. 
(This  applies  to  the  30  areas  In  both  years,  although  agreements 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  Ecuador  were  not  in  effect  in  1937.) 

Germany's  exports  of  typewriters  to  areas  where  the  United  States 
had  trade  agreements  dropped  19.6  percent  In  1938  as  compared 
with  a  total  average  drop  of  12.1  percient,  or  6.3  percent  In  countries 
where  the  United  States  had  no  trade  agreements. 

Switzerland's  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  dropped  42.5 
percent  as  compared  to  8  percent  in  the  total,  or  a  gain  of  43.4  per- 
cent in  the  nonagreement  countries. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  present  these  comparisons  for 
your  information,  evidencing,  as  they  do,  definite  benefits  to  the 
export  business  of  our  Industry,  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  trade  policies  of  our  State  Department  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jos  L.  Ryan,  Foreign  Director. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ.  OP  NEW  MEXICO, 

MAY   11,   1939 


Mr,  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  timely  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network  on  May  11.  1939.  on  the  subject  Pan  Ameri- 
canism Versus  European  Meddling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Our  foreign  relations  are  possibly  the  most  Important  question 
facing  the  American  people  today.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Europe,  from  whence  none  but  ominous  tidings 
reach  us,  a  mistake  In  foreign  policy  today  is  very  likely  to  prove 
costly.  Peace,  which  all  Americans  love  so  deaily.  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  the  fate  of  this  Nation  and  Its  institutions,  will  most 
certainly  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  If  we  become  involved  in  another 
war. 

We  favor  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor — yet  the  good  neighbor 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  domestic  matters  of  his  fellow  man. 
To  do  so  is  meddling.  In  our  case  meddling  can  have  but  one 
cons?quence — war. 

Meddling  in  European  affairs  Is  contrary  to  the  concepts  of  our 
early  statesmen.  America  grew  great  on  a  policy  of  noninterference 
In  European  affairs  and  a  strict  confinement  of  our  foreign  In- 
terests to  the  geographical  sector  In  which  we  had  been  placed. 

The  foreign  lecturers  and  propagandists  with  whom  we  are 
plagued  challenge  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  the  others.  They 
say  the  United  States  cannot  Isolate  Itself;  that  therefore  we  must 
take  part  In  European  disputes. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  we  cannot  live  In  economic  Isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  maintain  our  prosperity.  The  world 
today  does  not  permit  this.  Modern  conditions  force  all  nations 
Into  closer  ties. 

It  Is  one  thing,  however,  to  speak  of  economic  Isolation  and  quite 
another  thing  to  speak  of  political  isolation. 


It  Is  political  isolation  from  the  border  disputes  and  blood  feuds 
cf  Europe  that  is  desired  and  most  certainly  possible. 

In  my  few  remarks  this  evening  I  will  try  to  develop  the  thought 
that  it  is  vital  that  this  Nation  cease  meddling  In  B^iropean  affairs 
and  that  Pan  Americanism  Is  the  answer  to  the  Isolation  problem. 
I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  continually  talking  of  war.  but  it 
seems  logical  that  we  should  plan  now  for  the  course  we  would  take 
In  the  event  of  a  Etu-opean  conflict. 

The  experience  of  the  last  war  should  teach  us  that  we  should 
cushion  the  economic  effects  of  a  widespread  war.  In  the  event  of 
war,  European  markets  will  be  cut  off  from  us  and  as  In  the  last 
war.  trade  will  be  diverted  to  neutral  markets.  Those  markets 
will  be  In  Latin  America.  This  is  why  it  Is  Important  that  we 
develop  our  relations  with  Latin  America  now. 

Senator  Borah  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  recently 
that  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  should  be  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  If  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  Intended  the  new  Inter- 
pretation which  makes  it  bilateral  and  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere,  because  we  live  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  It  Is  here  that  we  should  entrench  ourselves. 

By  reason  of  our  similar  history,  because  of  the  similarity  of  our 
Institutions,  because  of  our  geographic  situation,  our  destiny  lies 
parallel  to  that  of  the  nations  cf  the  New  World.  It  Is  only  com- 
mon sense,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Europe  today,  that 
we  should  promote  at  all  costs  commercial,  cultural,  and  political 
relations  with  these  countries  which  are  most  apt  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  we  are  thrown  into  a  European  war  It  will  be 
because  our  commercial  and  political  relations  are  almost  exclu- 
sively concentrated  In  Eutope;  why  not  then  reverse  this  and  see  to 
it  that  our  relations  are  just  as  advanced  with  South  Anierlca? 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  devoted  ourselves  principally  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  far  as  political  questions  are  concerned,  a 
European  war  could  not  be  brought  to  our  shores.  The  combined 
might  of  the  Americas  would  make  It  Impossible  and  the  united 
Americas  would  Insure  International  respect  for  our  territory  and 
our  Institutions;  it  would  not  matter  who  dominated  the  remainder 
of  the  world. 

We  can  choose  Eluropean  meddling  and  war  or  we  can  choose 
Latin  America  and  peace.  The  choice  is  ours.  There  is  a  road  to 
peace  if  we  w:U  only  take  it. 

With  war  In  the  air  our  rule  now  should  be  to  cultivate  such 
markets  and  friends  on  whom  we  can  depend  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict.  By  developing  markets  with  nations  which  are  likely  to 
be  neutral  and  are  remote  from  the  scenes  of  the  disputes,  we  Insure 
stability  to  our  economic  machine  and  guarantee  an  even  keel  in 
the  event  of  the  disruption  which  mtist  come  with  war. 

Our  safest  and  best  bet  is  South  America.  By  developing  our 
ties  with  Latin  America  we  will  be  taking  out  Irisuirance  against 
the  day  of  war  just  as  effectively  as  the  broker  who  Insures  himself 
with  Lloyds  against  lost  markets  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  is  lmp>osslble  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  South  America 
in  the  world  picture.  The  world  realizes  this  even  If  we  do  not. 
Other  nations  appreciate  the  tremendously  rich  resources  of  the 
20  Hispanic  countries,  and  they  know  that  these  resources  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  their  economic  and  political  advancement. 

We  meanwhile  give  lip  service  to  democracy  but  continue  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  sit  back  and  let  the 
very  nations  whose  actions  we  have  been  decrying  beat  us  to  South 
American  good  will  and  trade.  For  us  to  overcome  this  is  a  tre- 
mendous task. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Latin- 
American  republics  reveals  countless  black  pages.  They  reveal 
events  wMch  totally  echpse  the  pious  but  hypocritical  platitudes 
of  our  statesmen  who.  while  boasting  of  friendship  and  nonaggres- 
sion.  set  out  methodically  and  successftilly  to  impose  our  might 
on  our  American  neighbors. 

It  Is  a  familiar  story.  Our  Imperialism  explains  It.  Texas  was 
torn  out  of  the  amis  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  our  nearest  neighbor 
to  the  south.  In  short  order  followed  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  rest  of  the  West,  which  were  wrested  from  Mexico  and  added  to 
this  Nation.  We  Intervened  time  and  time  again  In  the  economic 
and  political  affairs  of  Central  and  South  American  nations.  We 
wanted  a  Panama  Canal,  and  there  were  no  steps  we  did  not  take 
to  get  it.  Our  acts  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo, 
etc..  earned  for  us  the  hatred  and  distrust  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

Latin  American  literature  is  filled  with  expressions  of  hatred  of 
this  country.  We  are  the  "Yankee  imperialists";  our  Nation  is  the 
"Colossus  of  the  North."  Because  Latin  America  to  us  was  nothing 
more  than  vast  expanses  of  jungle  and  desert  and  a  land  peopled 
by  savages,  we  felt  It  was  our  divine  mission  to  save  these  helpless 
people  by  giving  them  the  blessings  of  American  sanitation  and  the 
Joys  of  American  technical  progress.  We  crammed  sewers  and  pub- 
lic utilities  down  the  throats  of  otir  neighbor,  but  In  so  doing  we 
earned  for  ourselves  their  hatred  rather  than  their  friendship. 

That  Is  why,  in  spite  of  6  years  of  New  Deal  good-neighbor  policy, 
we  are  still  making  little  or  no  headway  in  Latin  America.  How- 
ever much  these  countries  may  welcome  the  new  American  policy, 
they  find  It  hard  to  forget  the  past. 

As  a  result  Latin  America  is  a  ripe  field  for  the  aggressive  diplo- 
macy and  vigorous  trade  p>olicy  of  the  rising  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  However  much  we  may  preach  to  them  of  the  dangers  of 
fascism  and  of  the  aggressor  nations,  the  Latin  American  is  not 
so  naive  as  to  forget  a  more  familiar  and  closer-to-home  example 
of  aggression.  Sandlno  and  the  marines  are  by  no  means  forgotten. 
We  arc  making  some  progress,  however. 
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The  good-neighbor  policy  has  been  In  effect  since  1932.  Tlie 
South  American  countries  have  had  opportunity  to  test  the  new 
K)int  of  friendship  which  characterizes  It.  Without  a  doubt,  they 
are  ready  for  concrete  evidence  of  friendship  from  us.  They  are 
ready  to  be  convinced  that  we  value  and  seek  their  friendship. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  interested.  Germany  Is  interested. 
There  are  more  Germans  In  every  South  American  country  than 
there  are  Americans,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cuba  and 
Mexico.  German  trade  Increases  year  by  year.  German  communi- 
cations outrank  our  own.  We  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
extent  of  our  Pan  American  airways.  We  do  not  stop  to  realize 
that  the  German  Lufthansa  network  In  South  America  is  more 
extensive,  serves  more  territory,  and  connects  with  more  cities 
than  the  Pan  American,  and  strangely  enough.  Berlin  by  air  Is  2 
days  cloeer  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  than  is  New  York. 

The  Germans  are  leaving  no  stone  runturned  in  promoting  Latin 
American  friendship.  Every  man  who  enters  the  Latin  American 
field  must  take  a  special  course  at  a  central  bureau  to  Berlin 
where  he  Is  thonxughly  grounded  In  the  culture,  customs,  law, 
history,  habits,  and  trade  relations  of  the  Iberlc  countries.  At  this 
bureau  he  Is  trained  In  the  perfect  use  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
and  what  should  Interest  us  is  that  he  is  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  propagation  of  Nazi  doctrines.  In  other  words,  he  becomes  a 
missionary  for  the  state.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  German  officials 
In  South  America  accomplish  more  than  Americans  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent  and 
sometimes  care  less? 

Germany  at  Zeesen  has  eleven  lOO.OOO-watt  short-wave  broadcast- 
ing stations.  These  stations  have  15  an?le  directional  beams.  With 
these  they  practically  dominate  radio  reception  in  South  America. 

Contrast  this  with  our  broadcasting  station  at  Boston,  which  sup- 
posedly handles  our  official  propaganda.  The  Boston  station  Is  only 
one-flfth  as  strong  as  one  of  these  German  stations. 

Italy  Is  not  taking  a  back  step  and  in  many  respects  leads  Ger- 
many In  the  effectiveness  of  her  propapanda  and  diplomacy.    Time 
'does  not  permit  anything  but  a  superiaclal  outline  of  what  she  is 
doing.    Needless  to  say  It  brings  results. 

Like  Germany,  she  subsidizes  free  press  service  and  student  ex- 
changes and  maintains  Italian  professors  paid  by  her  at  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  South  America.  Italian  radio  stations  send 
Latin  America  a  steady  stream  of  propaganda.  She  promotes  trade 
and  military  missions.  Italy  is  well  repaid  in  friendship  for  these 
efforts. 

And  what  are  we  doing? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  countless  reasons  why  we  should  be 
close  to  these  people,  yet  everything  we  have  done  tends  to  separate 
\is  further. 

Writers  of  textbooks  and  of  novels  have  furnished  us  with  un- 
favorable conceptions  of  these  countries.  We  think  of  Latin 
America  as  a  land  of  deserts  and  Jungles,  reeking  in  revolutions, 
and  peopled  by  bandits.  We  do  not  realize  that  South  America 
txmsts  a  culture  older  than  our  own,  that  their  literature  and  art 
"Tequals  any  in  the  world,  and  their  cities  are  nowhere  outranked 
In  modemness  and  beauty.  Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  for 
them  to  resent  attempts  to  treat  them  on  the  basis  of  superiority, 
and  equal  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  welcome  efforts,  diplo- 
matic or  otherwise,  which  meet  them  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
friendship. 

There  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  our  faxilt  if  South  America  is  closer  to  Europe  than 
to  the  United  States.     Tbelr  ties  are  closer  to  European  nations. 

For  example,  at  the  Lima  Conference,  the  South  American  na- 
tions were  quite  anxious  to  point  out  that  however  much  they 
might  want  to  promote  amity  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World,  they  by  no  means  intended  to  sever  their  ties  with  Europe. 
Today  the  Latin  American  faces  the  future  much  as  we  d:d  in 
this  great  nation  50  years  ago.  He  has  lands,  unlimited  resources, 
thriving  and  ambitious  populations,  beautiful  cities,  and  only  lacks 
capital  to  make  himself  great  and  prosperous. 

The  nations  to  our  south  are  on  the  march  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  participate  in  their  progress. 

Granted  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  relations  with  Latin 
America,  what  can  we  do? 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  recognize  that  radio  is  the  greatest 
force  existing  today  by  which  people  of  different  nations  can  be 
brought  close  together.  We  need  a  powerful  Government  short- 
.  wave  broadcasting  station.  Outside  of  the  General  Electric  station 
and  the  World  Wide  radio  station  at  Boston,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  through  the  intelligent  and  expert 
guidance  of  Its  vice  president.  Mr.  Frank  Mason,  who  has  devoted 
considerable  study  to  the  Latin  American  field,  little  or  nothing 
is  being  done.  These  stations  are  woefully  ineffective.  Travelers 
tell  us  that  nowhere  In  South  America  are  they  able  to  get  re- 
ception and  that  in  Central  America  it  is  inadequate  and  only 
partially  successful. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Government  cannot  operate  a  radio 
station  exclusively  devoted  to  promoting  cultural  ties  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Through  such  a  radio  station  we  can 
acquaint  our  Latin  neighbors  with  the  stocerity  of  oiur  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

Secondly,  we  should  prove  our  sincerity  toward  the  Latins  by 
adopting  a  definite  policy  toward  Puerto  Rico. 

AU  Latin  America  is  eyeing  our  action  toward  this  island  pos- 
session. The  feeling  concerning  the  fate  of  her  2,000,000  souls  is 
very  deep. 
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Purchase  of  Argen  ine  Canned  Beef 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH 


OF   PENNS  f 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 

MAY  1 


have  printed  in  the  Appendix 


the  local  product,  it  should  be 


F.  GUFFEY 

LVANIA 

HE  UNITED  STATES 

day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


N  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP 
.    1939 


Mr.  GUFFEY.    I^Ir.  Presiden ;,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


if  the  Record  an  article  from 


the  New  York  Times  of  May  1 3.  1939.  by  Arthur  Krock,  en- 
titled "The  Great  Beef  Temp<  st  in  Nonexistent  Cans." 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folloi  /s: 

(Prom  the  New  York  limes  of  May  16,  1939] 
In  the  Nation — The  Great  Beei    Tempest  in  Nonexistent  Cam 

(By  Arthir  Krock) 

Washington,  May  15.— Ever  since  the  President  told  the  Navy 
that,  since  Argentine  canned  com(  d  beef  is  better  and  cheaper  than 


purchased.  Members  of  Congress 


from  the  'cattle  country  have  lieen  erupting  in  speeches.  The 
President,  they  said,  was  destroy  ng  a  great  local  industry  in  an 
effort  to  curry  favor  with  the  Arj  entine  ^or  his  hemisphere  policy. 
Are  American  cattlemen  and  pad  ers  to  go  penniless  to  enrich  the 
estanciero  and  the  gaucho  of  tfie  pampas?  The  Capitol  today 
re:-ounded  with  such  oratory. 

The  facts  of  the  case  suggest,  ailiong  other  things,  that  either  the 
western  Members  of  Congress  do  y't  know  them,  or  that  they  see 
a  gojd  chance  to  win  favor  at  hoi  le  through  wild  exagseratlon  and 
Imaglnaiy  injury  to  a  local  actlvlt  j.  Whichever  is  true,  or  whether 
the  truth  is  a  combination  of  t  Dth.  the  facts  arc  known  to  the 
President  and  the  Departments  o  State  and  Commerce.  They  are 
also  familiar  to  the  packers,  the  chain-store  supply  men.  and  to 
the  meat  processors  of  South  Ame  rlca.  If  the  western  beef  animals 
could  do  anything  more  than  mi  lo  or  bellow,  perhaps  they  would 
express  complete  Indifference  ove  r  the  whole  affair.  For,  however 
they  are  sliced,  they  are  eaten  Ji:  st  the  same. 
On  the  testimony  of  experts,  thi  situation  appears  to  be  this : 
A  good  percentage  of  American  c  ittle  used  to  be  turned  into  canned 
corned  beef.  The  only  time  peop  e  thought  much  about  this  prod- 
uct was  during  the  Spanlsh-Amer  can  War.  when  the  quality  of  the 
canned  beef  was  so  bad  there  was  a  scandal.  Probably  that  was  the 
reason  why  canned  beef  became  u  apopular  in  this  covintry.,    At  any 
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rate,  the  bellies,  or  "plates."  of  cattle  from  which  canned  beef  is 
made  were  ingeniously  diverted  to  other  foods  in  this  country. 

ENTER  the  hot  DOC  AND   HAMBT7RCER 

Maybe  a  shrewd  publicity  campaign  developed  the  substitute 
appetite.  But.  at  any  rate,  in  the  years  succeeding  the  rout  of 
Spain  from  the  Philippines  and  the  New  World  there  developed  the 
great  American  yen  for  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  These,  like  the 
canned  corned  beef  of  odorous  memory,  are  made  from  the  same 
plates  of  the  cattle. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  Florida  to  Vancouver,  the  hot  dog 
and  the  hamburger  entered  upon  a  rapid  rise  in  consumption. 
Booths  and  counters  began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  on  the 
highways  and  the  city  street  corners.  The  scent  of  the  griddle  was 
inhaled  in  the  land.  Since  good  prices  and  good  profits  were  to 
be  made  in  these  commodities.  95  percent  or  more  of  the  plates  of 
cattle  were  thus  processed.  The  result  Is  that  large  orders  for 
canned  beef  cannot  be  filled  In  any  store  or  wholesale  packing 
plant. 

In  South  America  and  the  EJuropean  countries  where  the  prod- 
ucts of  cattle  plates  are  sold  there  is  no  relish  of  the  hot  dog  and 
the  hamburger.  If  alien  peoples  are  relapsing  into  barbarism,  as 
American  isolationists  insist  they  are.  this  sad  lack  tif  appreciation 
for  our  great  domestic  delicacies  may  be  offered  as  proof.  So  the 
beef-raising  countries  to  the  southward — Argentina.  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay — have  used  most  of  the  cattie  platss — and 
even  better  cuts — for  canned  corned  beef.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  they  can  deliver  the  product  here  cheaper  and  better,  as 
the  President  sa'.d. 

Canned  beef  Is  handy  ration  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Not 
only  Is  It  scarce  here,  because  unprofitable  In  contrast  with  the  hot 
dog  and  the  hamburger,  but  its  manufacture  is  held  to  a  mini- 
mum therefor.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  almost  extin- 
guished the  American  product.  But  the  plates  are  completely 
used  and  sold  at  home.  No  American  steer  or  cow.  no  domestic 
cattle  raiser  or  processor.  Is  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
President  or  anybody  else.  Through  our  choice,  the  Spanish  War 
experience,  and  the  acquired  native  taste  for  hamburgers  and  hot 
dogs,  we  have  found  a  better  commercial  use  for  this  portion  of 
our  cattle. 

A    SMALL   CAN   INDEED 

The  United  States  absorbs  its  own  beef  product  and  thus  im- 
ports little.  But  canned  beef  comes  in  because  it  isn't  profitable 
to  manufacture  much  of  It  here.  In  1938  four  South  American 
countries  sent  about  79.000.000  pounds.  Argentina  can  sell  it  in 
wholesale  lots  in  the  United  States  for  16  cents  a  pound,  of  which 
6  cents  represents  duty  and  another  portion  the  hauling  charge. 
American  bidders  wanted  to  charge  the  Navy  24  cents  a  pound 
for  canned  beef  in  which  only  cattle  plates,  and  none  cf  the  better 
South  American  cuts,  were  the  base.  Their  price  was  high  because 
they  don't  find  it  interesting  to  make  much  of  the  stuff.  And 
they  don't  find  it  interesting  because  they  are  doing  better  with 
hot  dcgs  and  hamburgers. 

The  Navy  order  given  to  the  Argentine  was  for  only  48.000  pounds 
of  canned  beef.  Compare  that  with  the  79.000.000  pounds  imported 
In  1938;  take  the  ether  facts  into  account,  and  try  to  believe  what 
the  western  Members  of  Congress  are  saying  about  the  President. 
Then  forget  the  whole  business  over  a  hot  dog  or  a  hamburger, 
assured  that  the  western  cows  and  steers  are  the  only  constitu- 
ents of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  really  getting  the  worst 

of   It. 

But  they  would  be  no  better  cff  in  a  can  than  on  a  roll,  anyhow. 


Proposed  Parity  Payments  on  Corn 

-    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.   EDWIN   C.   JOHNSON.   OF   COLORADO,   TO 
HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY.  OP  OREGON 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  McNary]  on  the  subject  of  proposed  parity  pay- 
ments on  corn.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  clear  up 
considerable  misinformation  brought  out  in  the  Senate  de- 
bates on  the  subject,  recorded  on  pages  5496  to  5500,  inclusive, 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Ukptid  Statis  Senate, 

Matf  17.  1939. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  McNart, 

Member  of  Conference  Committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  United  States  Senate. 

Deab  Senator:  Please  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
Friday  last.  May  12.  pages  5496  to  5500,  upon  my  motion  to  strike 
from  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  the  language  whlrh  denies 
parity  payments  to  corn  grown  outside  of  the  "commercial  corn 
area." 

You  were  of  the  opinion  then  that  the  substantive  law  enacted 
last  year  contained  prohibitions  against  making  parity  payments  to 
corn  outside  the  said  area,  and  that  therefore  my  proposed  amend- 
ment to  strike  from  the  bill  the  language  "In  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area"  would  not  be  effective.  I  find  that  you  were  mis- 
taken. The  substantive  law  does  limit  corn  loans  in  such  areas  to 
75  percent  of  the  "commercial  area"  loans,  but  makes  no  declara- 
tion whatever  about  restrictions  upon  parity  pajmients  to  com 
grown  outside  the  "commercial  areas."  The  parity-payment  appro- 
priation bill  last  year  carried  the  language  found  In  this  bill  which 
must  be  in  H.  R.  5269  if  the  restriction  on  parity  f>ayments  to  the 
noncommercial  corn -producing  areas  is  to  be  continued  next  year. 

In  1938  the  "commercial  corn-producing  area"  was  limited  to  12 
States  and  586  counties,  which  harvested  42.815.500  acres,  yielding 
36.3  bushels  per  acre,  and  producing  a  total  of  1.553.713.000  bushels. 
The  noncommercial  area,  on  the  other  hand,  harvested  49.330.500 
acres,  with  a  yield  of  20.5  bushels  per  acre,  and  produced  a  total  of 
1.012.508.000  bushels.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  appropriation 
bill  the  Federal  Government  would  make  parity  payments  upon 
42.815.500  acres  and  deny  parity  pa3rments  upon  49330.500  acres. 
When  this  appropriation  bill  was  being  considered  In  the  House,  the 
restrictive  language  to  which  I  object  was  stricken  from  it,  but  the 
Senate  conuniitee.  unfortunately,  put  it  back  and  made  It  a  special- 
privilege,  parity-pajTnent  bill  Instead  of  one  of  general  application 
Insofar  as  corn  produced  in  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Please  note  the  following  tables  made  available  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  illustrate  more  eloquently  than  my 
poor  efforts  the  unfairness  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

Com 

[From   U.   S.   Department   of   Agriculture.   Bureau   of  Agrlcultiutd 
Economics.  Washington,  D.  C] 
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p.T 
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Production 

Commercial  area: 

Ohio                

Arret 

2,«sa,5O0 

3,789.000 
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2f.7.000 

M2.500 
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36.0 
43.0 
28.8 
22.7 
25.3 
24.7 
32.6 

Bujihrlt 
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l.VI.  5.^^000 

Illinois       " 

240. 646. 000 
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10.  577. 000 

Wisoonsin       ... 

1«.  8.V..  000 
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13a  403. 000 
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437.  826.  000 

Missouri     

91.8H6,000 

8outh  Dakota 

r,99S.00O 

NVhriLska                  

I67.2!»3,000 

35,486.000 
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4,943.000 

12  States    

42,815,500 

36.3 

1.553.713,000 

Noncommercial  area: 
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.>iOK.500 
258,000 

30.9 
36.1 

23.872,000 

Indiana 

9,321.000 

Illinois                                                 - 
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1,323,000 

1,843,500 

829,000 

35.3 
33.1 
25.3 

46,663,000 

Wisronsin                               .. ... - 

60,948,000 

Minnesota    . 

2a  999,000 

Missouri .......... 

95a  300 
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22.6 
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49.330,500 

20.5 

1.012,508.000 
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Total,  United  States 

92,146.000 

27.8 

2,566,221.000 

2030 
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6 
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61 

25 

7 
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35 
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43 
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89 

\m 
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19 

49 

21 

16 

3 

4 

2 

17 

11 
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5 
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7 
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0 
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11 

United  States.. 

82,106 

27.7 

.2.277.209 

4.172 

8.02 

33,475 
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1938     ACIUCTJI.TTJIIAI.     CONSKRVATION     PROGRAM     BtTLLETIN     AS     AMENDED 

APRIL    16.    1938 

(A  compilation  of  the  provisions  of  the  1938  agricxiltural  conserva- 
tion program,  effective  as  of  April   16,   1938) 

Commercial  corn-producing  area  means  the  area  Included  in  the 
following  counties  of  the  States  specified: 

Illinois:   All   counties. 

Indiana:  All  counties  except  Brown,  Clark,  Crawford,  Floyd. 
Harrison.  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Martin,  Monroe,  Ohio,  Orange.  Perry, 
Scott.  Spencer,  and  Switzerland. 

Iowa:   All   counties. 

Michigan:   Branch.   Hillsdale.   Lenawee.   Monroe,    and   St.   Joseph. 

Minnesota:  Big  Stone.  Blue  Earth.  Brown.  Carver.  Chippewa, 
Cottonwood.  Dakota.  Dodge,  Faribault.  Fillmore,  Freeborn,  Good- 
hue. Grant,  Houston,  Jackson,  Kandiyohi,  Lac  qui  Parle,  La  Sueur. 

Lincoln.  Lyon.  McLeod.  Martin.  Meeker.  Mower.  Murray.  NiccoUet, 
Nobles.  Olmstead.  Pipestone,  Redwood.  Renville.  Rice.  Rock.  Scott. 
Sibley,  Steele.  Stevens.  Swift.  Traverse,  Wabasha,  Waseca,  Waton- 
wan. Winona.  Wright,  and  Yellow  Medicine. 

Missouri:  Adair.  Andrew.  Atchison,  Audrain,  Barton,  Bates,  Ben- 
ton. Boone.  Buchanan.  Caldwell,  Callaway,  Cape  Girardeau.  Car- 
roll. Cass.  Charlton.  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton.  Cooper,  Daviess,  DeKalb. 
Gentry.  Grundy.  Harrison.  Henry.  Holt.  Howard,  Jackson,  Jolin- 
8on.  Knox.  Lafayette.  Lewis.  Lincoln.  Linn.  Livingston,  Macon. 
Marlon,  Mercer,  Mississippi.  Moniteau.  Monroe,  Montgomery.  New 
Biadrid.  Nodaway.  Pemiscot.  Perry.  Pettis.  Pike,  Platte,  Putnam, 
Ralls.  Randolph,  Ray.  St.  Charles.  St.  Clair,  Saline.  Schuyler.  Scot- 
land. Scott.  Shelby,   Stoddard.  Vernon,   and   Worth. 

Nebraska :  All  counties  except  Arthur.  Banner.  Blaine.  Box  Butte, 
Brown,  Chase.  Cherry,  Cheyenne,  Dawes,  Deuel,  Garden,  Garfield. 
Grant  Holt.  Hooker,  Keith,  Keyapaha.  Kimball.  Lincoln,  Logan, 
Loup, '  McPherson,  Morrill.  Rock.  Scotts  Bluff.  Sheridan,  Sioux, 
Xbomas,  and  Wheeler. 


Ohio:  All  counties  except  Ashtal  >ula,  Athens,  Brfmont.  CarroD. 
Columbiana  Cuyahoga,  Gallia.  Geauga.  Guernsey,  Harrison  Hock- 
rngTacSn  Jeffer^  Lake,  I^wre  ace  I^rainJ^oning^  Medina 
Meigs.  Monroe,  Morgan.  Muskinguii,  Nob  e.  Portage  Stark  Sum- 
mit^ ■fYumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Vinton    Washington^  and  Wayne. 

siuth    Dakota-   Bon     Homme,     Ilrookings.     Charles     Mix      Clay. 

Da^v^Kn.  S^ugli.  Hanson.  Hutchir  son^  f  ^^^fJi-^Ya^kton  ' 

Mccook.  Minnehaha.  Moody,  Turn(  r.  Unl°Ji.  and  Yankton  _ 
Wisconsin-  Dane    Grant,  Green,    owa.  Lafayette,  and  Rock, 
Kan?a°^?erson.  Atch  son,  Brc  .n.  Coffey,  Crawford,  Doniphan. 
Doue^as     Pmnklin     Jackson,    Jeffeison,    Jewell.    Johnson.    Leaven- 
SSrth   Linn    Lyon    Marshall.  Miamf  Nemaha.  Norton.  Osage,  Phll- 
Hps      Pottawatomie.     Republic.     UUey.     Shawnee.     Smith,      and 

Washington.  ^ ,  ^  ,  tt^,„_, 

Kentucky:  Fulton.  Henderson.  B  Ickman.  and  Union 


Done  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 


6th  day  of  April  1938.     Witness 


my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Depai  tment  of  Agriculture^ 


(SEAL 


You  will  note  that  Oregon  in  192  B.  ^o^  Instance^  had  29.000  acres 
in  corn  with  a  yield  of  29  hushel    to  the  acre  producin^^ 


bushels  and  that  Colorado  had  81 


1.000  acres  and  a  production  of 


9,418  000  bushels.  The  corn  grower  ^  In  36  States,  including  (^egon 
and  Colorado,  will  be  denied  all  )arlty  payments  by  the  Senate 
amendmert  on  50  000.000  acres  o  corn  producing  more  than  a 
billion  bushels  for  the  direct  benefit  of  corn   growers  In  the   12 

^"?Ky^opmion  that  the  72  Se  lators  in  these  36  States  would 
not  approve  the  Ssnate  amendment  if  they  understood  Its  perni- 
cious purpose 


Sincerely, 


Bainbridge   Colby   Shows 

Wair 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  HAMIl 

OF  NEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


H.  A.  Wallace. 


Ed.  C.  Johnson. 


America  How  to  Avoid 


.TON  FISH 

YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
16.  19Z9 


Ml  y 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE    ^EW  YORK  ENQUIRER 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  und;r  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in  ;lude  the  following  front-page 
editorial  from  the  New  York  B  iquirer  by  William  W.  GrifOn, 
the  editor  and  publisher: 

bainbridge  COLBY  SHOWS  A   lERICA  HOW  TO  AVOID  WAK 

The  evidence  given  by  Balnbrid;  c  Colby  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  R  lations  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed neutrality  legislation  is  of  a  momentous  chaiacter. 

Mr.  Colby  is  one  of  the  most  d  stlnguished  men  whom  America 
has  produced  since  she  became  an  independent  nation.  A  brilliant 
lawyer,  a  brilliant  statesman,  an  I  an  uncompromising  American, 
his  words  carry  a  weight  that  cot  imands  the  respect  of  all. 

No  statement  of  the  many  mi<  e  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  with  regard  to  pro,  >cted  neutrality  legislation  meas- 
ures up  to  the  importance  of  th  t  voiced  by  Mr.  Colby,  when,  in 
response  to  a  question  as  to  whet  icr  he  looked  upon  America's  en- 
tering the  Great  War  as  a  mistake ,  he  afllrmed : 

"In  the  light  of  its  results  and  in  the  light  of  our  sober  subse- 
quent Judgment,  who  can  regard  it  otherwise?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  becoming  of  me  to  say  a  (  alamity." 

Mr.  Colby  served  as  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son.   He  is.  therefore,  no  novice    n  affairs  diplomatic. 

His  knowledge  of  Internationa  law  and  the  inner  workings  of 
Intergovemment  relations  is  prol  aund.  He  has  a  thorough  grasp 
of  tlie  dealings  of  this  Republic  atn  other  nations  from  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present. 

When  he  counsels  America  as  1 1  the  course  she  should  pursue  in 
the  present  dangerous  ccnditlon  )f  world  affairs,  his  advice  Is  the 
advice  of  ripe  wisdom  born  of  rlc  i  knowledge  and  wide  experience. 

And  the  counsel  which  Bainbric  ge  Colby  gives  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government  In  this  crucial  Juncture  ol  world  history 
Is  that  they  follow  the  course  m  ipped  out  14  decades  ago  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  namely ,  t )  insulate  themselves  against  the 
broils  of  the  Old  World  and  t(  work  for  the  best  interests  of 
America  at  all  times. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Mr.  I^olby  to  declare  that  our  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  World  War  v  as  more  than  a  mistake. 

Everyone  knows  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  played  a  major 
part  in  bringing  about  our  involM  ;ment  in  that  catastrophic  strug- 
gle between  two  types  of  Old  li^orld  imperialism.  Mr.  Colby  is 
deeply  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  war  President.    Under  a  sense 
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of  mistaken  loyalty  to  his  former  White  House  chief,  a  weak  man 
In  his  position  would  have  shrunk  from  branding  cmr  entry  into 
the  World  War  in  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Colby.  Our  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  merits  the  highest  encomium  for  the  manly,  pa- 
triotic, enlightened,  and  effective  manner  in  which  he  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  what  he  thought  of  our 
getting  ourselves  mixed  up  in  the  Great  War. 

Mr.  Colby's  lengthy  testimony  before  that  body  deserves  to  be 
i^read  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

It  constitutes  a  masterly  presentation  of  America's  case  for  self- 
reliance,  self-respect,  and  self -salvation  against  the  cunning  and 
traitorous  forces  that  are  seeking  to  bring  about,  under  the  guise 
of  neutrality  legislation,  the  enactment  of  a  measure  that  would 
mean  our  inevitable  and  perpetual  Involvement  in  war  on  the  side 
of  one  favored  class  of  nations. 

This  Republic  is  more  than  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  the 
commanding  ability  of  Bainbridge  Colby  to  admonish  and  counsel 
It  in  these  perilous  days. 

It  is  said  that  comparisons  are  odious.  They  generally  are.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  would  be  highly  censurable  to  avoid  them. 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  both  fair  and  necessary  to  contrast 
the  attitude  of  former  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  with  that  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Colby. 

The  one  is  an  internationalist  who  would  have  us  repeat  our 
astounding  folly  of  Good  Friday  1917.  when  we  marched  into  the 
World  War.  The  other  is  an  American  who  boldly  tells  us  to  fol- 
low an  independent  American  course  and  keep  America  at  peace. 

William  W.  Griffin. 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  Enquirer. 


A  "Mountain"  That  Proved  To  Be  a  Molehill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1939 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  COLLIER'S 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past 
several  months  there  has  been  a  general  movement  on  the 
part  of  many  leading  citizens  in  and  out  of  Congress  to 
"smear"  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Many  charges 
have  been  made  by  individuals,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
others  in  an  effort  to  fully  discredit  that  organization.  Some 
of  the  charges  against  the  W.  P.  A.  are  no  doubt  true. 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  wrongdoings  on  the  part  of 
those  in  responsibility  in  certain  States  and  areas. 

Considering  the  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  expended 
and  the  millions  of  people  who  have  been  given  a  liveiihood 
as  a  result  of  the  W.  P.  A.  I  submit  that  such  wrongdoings 
and  inefficiency  have  been  negligible.  Merely  because  a  few 
chiselers  have  managed  to  find  their  way  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  and  a  few  projects  out  of  more  than  a  himdred  thou- 
sand that  have  been  provided  by  the  work-relief  program 
are  open  to  criticism  is  no  evidence  why  the  entire  program 
should  be  held  up  and  ridiculed  and  scorned,  nor  why  the 
entire  program  should  be  junked  or  seriously  curtailed  at 
this  time  as  long  as  there  are  millions  of  people  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  in  order  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  well-known 
citizen  of  my  district,  who  can  see  no  good  in  any  of  the 

Roosevelt  administration.  It  is  all  bad  from  his  viewpoint. 
Evidently  he  gets  up  an  hour  early  every  morning  in  order 
to  hate  President  Roosevelt  or  anyone  sympathetic  to  the 
objectives  of  the  New  Deal.  In  order  to  prove  to  me  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  is  all  bad  he  recently  sent  me 
an  article  from  an  issue  of  Collier's  magazine  in  which  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  Texas  citizen  was  pointed  out,  wherein  it 
undertook  to  discredit  the  relief  program.  I  sent  this  article 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  asked  for  a  thorough  investigation  and 
the  letter  below,  which  I  have  seciured  permission  to  print. 

speaks  for  itself.    It  follows: 
^  Mat  8.  1939. 

To  the  Editob,  CotxirH's. 

250  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T. 
Sir:  In  your  column  Any  Week,  of  April  15.  you  putillshed  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  by  J.  C.  Richaberger.  of  Vinton.  Tex.,  whicb 
caused  a  lot  of  comment.     Naturally.  anytMng  publistied  in  your 
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magazine  would.     Of  course,  you  didn't  have  time  to  chec*:  on  the 

facts,  but  we  did.  We  found  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Richaberger  were  completely  false.  Since  they  ha%-e  already  done 
considerable  harm,  we  fed  you  owe  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  of  the 
country  a  retraction. 

Mr.  Richaberger  states  that  a  friend  of  his  could  not  get  a  house- 
maid named  Maria  to  work  for  him  because  she  was  on  a  W.  P.  A. 
sewing  project  at  »40  a  month;  that  her  daughter  was  working  for 
W.  P.  A.,  too,  at  $38  a  month;  that  her  son  was  in  the  C.  C.  C.  get- 
ting $30;  that  her  husband  Miguel  was  "working  for  relief"  also,  at 
$12  a  week;  and,  finally,  that  Miguel  was  thinking  of  becoming  • 
citizen  so  that  he  could  vote  against  such  niggardly  treatment. 

Collier's  ought  to  know  that  W.  P.  A.  does  not  hire  two  peofile 
from  one  family:  also  that  aliens  are  Ineligible  for  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployment. Evidently  you  gave  some  weight  to  Mr.  Richaberger's 
fantastic  story,  for  you  printed  it  as  "a  hot  symptom  "  of  some- 
thing wrong  with  America.  Upon  Investigation  the  symptom 
turns  out  to  be  not  so  hot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Collier's 
readers  probably  took  Mr.  Richaberger's  folk  tale  as  seriously  as  you 
did.  however,  and  one  Congressman  has  already  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  citing  the  story  as  evidence  that  a  "purge"  of 
Ineligibles  on  W.  P.  A.  is  needed  at  once. 

Now,  here  are  the  facts.  I  quote  from  affidavits  made  on  the 
spot.  Upon  direct  questioning  by  a  W.  P.  A.  field  representative, 
Mr.  Richaberger  stated  that  the  names  he  gave  in  his  letter  were 
fictitious;  that  the  friend  who  had  looked  for  a  housemaid  was  a 
Captain  Relnburg.  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  identity  of  any 
of  the  persons  referred  to  In  the  story,  which  had  been  told  to  him 
not  by  Captain  Relnburg  himself  but  by  one  Jack  WUllams  some- 
time last  March.  Mr.  Richaberger  fiirther  stated  that  he  was  sorry 
that  his  story  had  done  so  much  harm,  but  he  explained:  "That 
is  what  Collier's  picked  out  and  used  of  my  letter."  He  stated 
that  a  housemaid  workitxg  for  him  received  a  salary  of  $3.50  a 
week,  but  that  he  had  no  evidence  that  any  housemaids  or  other 
workers  on  W.  P.  A.  had  refused  Jobs  offered  them. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Etelnburg  was  then  asked  to  testify.  He  said  the 
story  was  based  on  a  case  that  occurred  several  years  ago  but  that 
he  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  such  thing  as  W.  P.  A.  at 
that  time.  The  story  did  not  originate  with  him  but  was  a 
common  legend  In  the  district.  He^as  not  the  person  who  at- 
tempted to  hire  the  maid,  and  he  old  not  suppose  anybody  had. 
He  stated  that  the  account  of  the  original  case  was  told  him  by  a 
person  he  refused  to  name  "for  fear  it  would  get  him  into  trou- 
ble." He  refused  to  give  the  investigator  any  clue  to  the  Idijntl- 
ties  of  any  of  the  persons  allegedly  Involved.  'It  was  just  a  good 
story,  that  was  all."  Captain  Relnburg  said.  He  added  that  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  lalxjr  In  his  district  and  implied  that  this 
labor  shortage  was  due  to  better  wages  on  relief.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  he  had  never  asked  for  labor  from  the  National 
Reemployment  Service  or  from  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  W.  P.  A.  or  any  other  relief  agency. 
Mr.  Jack  WlUlams  was  then  questioned.  He  said  that  he  had 
told  the  story  to  Mr.  Richaberger  and  that  It  had  been  related  to 
him  by  Captain  Relnburg  as  though  it  had  happened  to  him  per- 
sonally. Captain  Reinbu-g  had  told  Mr.  Williams  that  he  "thought 
It  was  a  darn  shame  when  he  needed  a  girl,  not  only  to  find  the 
gtrl  emploved  on  relief  but  the  whole  dam  famUy."  Mr.  Wllllama 
admitted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  specific  case  of  a  W.  P.  A. 
worker  refusing  a  private  Job  and  that  his  own  assertions  that 
there  were  such  cases  were  based  entirely  on  hearsay.  He  stated 
that  the  use  of  machinery  had  thrown  many  workers  out  of  em- 
ployment in  his  area,  that  7  farms  out  of  10  were  equipped  with 
tractors,  that  the  local  branch  of  the  NaUonal  Reemployment 
Service  had  been  very  cooperative,  and  finally  that  "there  must 
have  been  a  reason  for  the  Government  program.  We  were  not 
using  these  men.     They  were  starving  to  death." 

The  affidavits  from  which  I  have  quoted  are  on  file  In  my 
office  with  thousands  of  other  Investigations  of  complaints  of  Job 
refusals  by  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  may  be  studied  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  facts  In  any  or  aU  cases.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  these  complaints  were  actually  based  on  anything  more  tbaa 
rumor,  ax-grtnding.  or  wlsh-fulflllment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  R.  B»TMTr*T.T.. 
Z>irector,  Section  on  Special  Employment  Problema. 
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HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 


Mr.  ENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  written 
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by  me.  which  was  published  recently  in  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner] 
^     "Spendthrut    United    States    Pouct,"    Sats    Encel,    "Spells 

Inflation" 

(By  Albert  J.  Encel.  Republican  Representative  from  Michigan  and 

noted  congressional  authority  on  taxation 

Washington. — Appropriations  aggregating  $65,000,000,000  In  7 
years,  necessitating  an  increase  in  our  national  debt  of  $24,000,000,- 
000.  exceeding  the  all-time  high  mark  by  nine  billions,  will  force 
Congress  to  follow  one  of  three  courses: 

First.  Drastic  economy  with  a  pitiless  cutting  of  expenses. 

Second.  New  and  added  taxes  approaching  confiscation. 

Third.  Spending,  borrowing,  and  inflation. 

Drastic  economy  means  less  political  pap  for  constituents  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  elected  on  an  "I  brought  home  the 
bacon"  platform. 

In  1937  the  48  States  paid  Into  the  United  States  Treasury  In 
internal  revenue  the  sum  of  $4,653,195,315.  When  we  deducted 
$3  746  175.683  direct  payments  made  to  and  within  the  States,  and 
deducted  $866,384,331  Interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  for  that  year, 
It  left  $40,635,301  to  operate  the  Government,  and  a  resulting  deficit 

of  $2,774,106,545. 

Some  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  organizations  send  letters 
and  telegrams  asking  Congress  for  more  Federal  aid,  while  business- 
men represented  by  these  organizations  are  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  taxes  and  are  asking  tax  relief. 

ECONOMY  PLEDGES  ONLY   EMPTY   GESTURE 

Members  of  Congress  who  were  elected  on  a  "gimme  platform" 
and  because  of  their  ability  to  "bring  home  the  bacon"  will  not 
Invite  certain  defeat  by  voting  to  cork  the  political  pap  bottle 
which  nursed  them  safely  through  one  or  more  elections. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Gilbertsvllle  Dam  and  its  subsidiaries, 
which  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee said  would  ultimately  cost  $392,000,000,  and  which  was 
passed  over  his  proteit.  and  other  similar  appropriations  were 
passed  by  a  spending  Congress  in  one  breath  while  it  vowed  in  the 
next  breath  to  cut  expenses  and  economize. 

While  Congress  speaks  of  economy  the  President  approves  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  the  Florida  ship  canal.  There  Is  nothing  in  a  policy 
of  this  kind  to  encourage  business  recovery. 

The  second  choice  is  for  Congress  to  raise  sufficient  new  taxes 
to  balance  the  Budget.  This  will  require  double  the  amount  of 
taxes  now  levied  and  means  a  tax  that  will  approach  confiscation 
and  a  capital  levy.  That  we  are  reaching  the  saturation  point 
where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will  begin  to  operate  is 
evident  to  every  student  of  fiscal  affairs. 

CANNOT   REDUCE   TAXES   UNTIL   COSTS    ARE   CUT 

To  tax  business  more  when  there  Is  no  biasiness  will  ultimately 
mean  less  revenue. 

There  Is  cne  other  source,  and  that  is  to  levy  consumers  or  sales 
taxes  and  lower  Income-tax  exemptions. 

No  tax  short  of  a  capital  levy  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
balance  the  Budget  unless  such  tax  is  accompanied  by  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  expenditures.  No  substantial  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures Is  possible  unless  we  drastically  reduce  benefit  payments 
to  States  and  to  groups  within  the  several  States. 

The  third  alternative  Is  to  continue  trying  to  spend  and  borrow 
ourselves  Into  prosperity,  hoping  that  ultimately  increased  business 
will  pay  sufficient  taxes  to  balance  the  Budget  without  levying  new 
taxes. 

This  policy  will  lead  us  farther  and  farther  on  the  road  to  spend- 
ing and  borrowing,  and  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  unlimited 
Inflation. 

Inflation  means  the  wiping  out  of  the  Investments  of  millions  of 
life-insurance  policyholders,  endowment  funds  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, churches,  and  charitable  institutions,  Including  the  social- 
security  fund. 

It  will  mean  the  wiping  out  of  the  investment  of  every  bank 
depositor  and  bond  and  mortgage  holder,  big  and  small.  Its  great  ■ 
est  btirden  will,  as  in  Germany,  fall  on  the  working  classes  of  the 
Nation. 

The  national  debt,  by  June  30,  1940,  will  have  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $44,457,845,000.  or  34  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  every  piece  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  48 
States.  It  is  only  when  we  add  this  sum  to  some  $20,000,000,000 
of  State  and  local  public  Indebtedness  and  some  $200,000,000,000 
In  private  Indebtedness  that  we  realize  the  weight  of  this  debt 
burden  the  Nation  Is  asked  to  carry. 

The  picture  I  paint  Is  not  a  cheerful  one.  The,  debt  limit  of 
$45,000,000,000  will  be  reached  on  or  about  June  30.  1940.  The 
President  then  will  have  to  ask  Congress  for  an  Increase  before 
lie  can  borrow  more  money. 

CONGRESS    CURB    URGED    ON    EXECUTIVE    SPENDING 

The  practice  of  raising  that  debt  limit  by  large  lump  sums  Is  as 
vicious  as  the  policy  of  giving  the  President  blank  checks  by 
making  lump-sum  appropriations.  The  two  together  have  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

One  House  of  Congress  can  stop  this  spending  orgy  by  refusing 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  each 
annual  Budget.  Congress  should  require  each  annual  Budget 
to  show,  first,  the  total  amount  required  for  the  year,  as  shown 
by  a  minimum  of  appropriations  necessary;  second,  the  estimated 
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revenue  for  the  year,  and. 
borrowed  over  and  above  the 
the  amount  of  the  Budget, 

Congress   should    authorize    th| 
tmaount  shown  to  be  necessary 
debt  limit  only  to  that  extent 

Congress   should   adopt    a   plai 
reduction  which,  together  with 
taxation,   will    put    the    Governr 
and    bring   about    a   balanced    Budget 
Congress  as  at  present 

Only  an  aroused  public  opinio^ 
compel  this  action. 


the    amoxmt  necessary   to   b« 
amoLnt  of  estimated  revenue  to  meet 
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HON.  HAMPTQN 

OF  SOUTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


\Iay  17. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  SCIENCE  i  ERVICE  STAFF  WRTTKB 


telegrai  as 


Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Speake 
known  as  the  "Fulmer 
numerous  letters  and 
only  suggestion  or  bill  offered 
cotton  problem. 

As  stated  some  days  ago.  m^ny 
have  been  made  and  submit 
to  solve  this  most  serious  problem 
has  been  offered  that  will  real|y 
in  a  temporary  manner. 

I  have  listened  to  many 
speeches  on  this  important 
instance  those  speaking  on 
realize  that  what  they  have  tc 
ing  is  only  a  stopgap  proposit  ion 

Those  of  you  who  are  inteitsted 
and  certainly  every  Member 
because  this  problem  is 
the  country — should  read 
Appendix  of  the  Record, 
delivered" over  the  N.  B.  C.netkvork 
1939,  which  I  have  inserted  ir 
SIGNAL  Record,  page  1948. 

I  am  inserting  herein  an 
Science  Service  staff  writers 
that,  out  of  hundreds  of 
of  America's  most  serious  fatm 
give  any  hope,  and  refers  to 

You  will  notice  in  this  s 


,  since  introducing  H.  R.  5991, 

cottcjn  pulp  bill."  I  have  received 

stating  that  this  bill  is  the 

will  really  solve  the  surplus- 
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fi>ers 


manufacturers  of  artificial 
As  stated  by  me  in  my 

of  these  fibers  is  largely 

cotton  markets. 
That  is  also  true  in  this  cduntry, 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Engel,  tl  e 

1926  represented  only  400.000 

synthetic  fiber,  which  is  ma(|e 

4.000,000  bales  of  cotton. 


(By  Leonard  H.  Engel 
Washington. — Cotton  experts 
to  dissipate  by  purely  economic 
are  in  the  market  today  for  ne 
the  downy  white  stuff  from  the 
pete  with  already  overabundan 
only  immediate  hope  for  p 
most  serious  farm  problems 

Hundreds  of  suggestions  for 
ported  here,  but  only  two  thus 
nlficant  amounts  of  cotton  withlout 
at  some  other  material 
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,   President   to   borrow   only   the 
y  that  Budget  and  increase  the 
1  year. 

for    an    annual    definite    deficit 

drastic  economies  and   Increased 

on    a    "pay-as-you-go"    basis 

not   later    than    1944.      The 

will  not  do  this. 

demonstrated  at  the  polls  can 
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suggestions  and  many  bills 

,ed  to  the  Congress  proposing 

but  up  to  date  nothing 

tend  to  solve  the  same  except 

statements  and  have  read  many 

njiatter,  but  in  practically  every 

this  problem  state  that  they 

offer  or  what  they  are  propos- 


in  solving  this  problem — 

Congress  should  be  interested 

ing  seriously  every  section  of 

extension  of  remarks  in  the 

1368,  and  my  radio  address 

on  the  evening  of  May  10, 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 


sug  testions 


article  written  by  one  of  the 

Mr.  Engel,  which  also  states 
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Addition  of  6  percent  of  cotton  to  cheap  wood-pulp  paper  and 
of  15  percent  to  superior  grades  of  paper  would  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  quality  of  the  paper  generally  used  here  and  cut  down 
on  American  imports  of  wood  pulp,  as  wcU  as  reduce  to  a  slight 
extent  cutting  of  America's  forests. 

A  second  possibility  for  consumption  of  cotton  bales  by  the  10.000 
is  use  of  a  cheap  cotton-fabric  base  for  secondary  roads.  Most  of 
the  side  roads  in  this  country  are  still  unsurfaced.  thrugh  miles 
of  concrete  highway  give  a  contrary  impression.  The  cotton  fabric 
serves  as  a  cheap  reinforcement  for  the  crushed-stone  dressings  and 
bituminous  materials  widely  used. 

Neither  of  these  suggestions  is.  however,  capable  of  application 
this  year  on  the  scale  required  to  move  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
surplus. 

Cotton's  difficulties  are  due  partly  to  the  rise  of  other  cotton- 
producing  areas  outside  the  United  States  and  partly  to  the  growth 
of  synthetic  fibers.  In  1926  world  rayon  production  represented 
only  400.000  bales  of  cotton,  but  in  1937  the  synthetic  fiber,  which 
Is  made  usually  from  weed  pulp,  represented  4.000.000  bales  of 
cotton — 11  percent  of  the  1937  cotton  crop  throughout  the  world 
and  15  percent  of  the  1938  crop. 

Rayon  will  continue  its  phenomenal  growth  as  long  as  it  is  su- 
per.or  to  cotton  for  many  purposes.  Among  the  leaders  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  fibers,  incidentally,  are  precisely  those 
countries  which  were  among  the  largest  customers  for  American 
cotton — Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy.  A  new  fiber — nylon,  a  syn- 
thetic suDstltute  for  silk — may  be  expected  not  only  to  hit  silk  but 
cotton  as  well. 

It  would  require  an  Incredible  amount  of  clothes  to  move  the 
mountains  of  cotton  that  must  be  disposed  of.  About  683.000.000 
shirts  can  be  made  from  1.000.000  bales  of  cotton — more  than  5 
shirts  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  an 
Agriculture  Department  expert  has  calculated.  And  the  Govern- 
ment Is  currently  keeping  out  of  the  market  11.391.000  bales — al- 
most the  amount  of  an  entire  year's  crop.  F.nding  methods  of 
putting  more  cotton  into  textiles  would,  therefore,  achieve  little. 
Almost  every  pound  of  Governnnent  cotton  put  into  cloth  would 
mean  1  pound  less  of  currently  grown  cotton  used. 


Should  the  Wagner  Law  Be  Amended? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLARE  E    HOFFMAN,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

MAY  12,  1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  1  include  the  following  talk  made  by  me  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  station  WOL  in  Wash- 
ington on  Friday  evening.  May  12.  1939: 

As  expressed  in  its  title,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wagner  law.  was  passed  "to  diminish  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes  btu-dening  or  obstructing  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce." 

If  figures  mean  anything,  it  has  not  lessened  the  causes  of  such 
labor  disputes,  for.  from  the  Department  of  Labor's  own  flgtires.  we 
find  that  in  one  year,  1937.  which  might  well  be  said  to  be  the 
first  year  during  which  the  Wagner  law  manifested  its  full  strength, 
we  had  4.740  strikes,  or  almost  twice  as  many  as  we  had  during  the 
4-year  period  beginning  In  1928,  and  these  strikes  Involved  740.000 
more  men  than  did  the  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  4-year 

period  ending  In  1931.  ,.   ^     .         ^  ..^ 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  might  well  be  termed  the 
father  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Nevertheless,  the  law  is  so  defective,  the 
Board  has  so  administered  it.  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  now  charges  that 
It  Is  being  used  "to  nullify  the  rights  of  unions  established  during 
half  a  century." 

'  The  A.  P.  of  L.  charges  that,  while  "under  this  act,  workers  were 
to  be  safeguarded  in  organizing,  free  from  employer  interference." 
Instead,  "labor  has  found  itself  coerced  by  a  new  and  powerful 
bureaucracy";  that  is,  the  Labor  Board. 

Its  general  counsel  charged  that,  while  section  7  of  the  act  la 
supposed  to  guarantee  to  every  employee  the  absolute  right  to 
freedom  of  choice  in  respect  to  representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  so  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  protesting. 
Indignant  citizens  and  workers  are  demanding  the  amendment  of 
this  law. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  whose  pollUcal  life  depends 
upon  maintaining  the  act  as  it  Is.  and  the  C.  I.  O.,  in  whose  ranks 
are  many  Communists  and  which  has  been  using  the  act— assisted 
by  the  Board's  interpretation  of  it — ^In  Its  attempt  to  force  all 
employees  into  the  ranks  of  the  C.  I.  O..  hail  the  act  as  perfect,  and 
bitterly  and  vlgorotjaly  oppose  aU  amendments. 


The  Board,  realizing  that  the  general  public  has  lost  aU  confi- 
dence In  either  Its  abUlty  or  Its  integrity:  that  many  regard  It  as 
prejudiced  and  biased  and  as  favoring  the  C.  I.  O..  as  charged  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  are  demanding  its  abolition,  during  the  past 
week  most  commendably  went  into  conference  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
on  the  question  of  amendments. 

Immediately  the  C.  I.  O..  Uke  a  Jealous  suitor.  Jumped  on  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  for  attempting  to  negotiate — may  I  say  bargain  collec- 
tively— with  the  Board;  accused  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  using  back-door 
methods,  and  demanded  that  the  C.  I.  O.  be  admitted  to  the 
conference — a  privilege  which  the  C.  I.  O.  has  frequently  de- 
manded that  the  Board  refuse  to  extend  to  the  membership  of 
rival  unions. 

This  demand  of  the  C.  I.  O.  demonstrates  its  Idea  that  It  naa 
proprietary  rights  over  the  Board. 

The  presumptuous  contention  that  the  officers  of  the  A.  P.  ok 
L..  a  labor  organization  with  a  history  of  a  half  century  of  con- 
structive activities  behind  it.  should  not  be  permitted  to  sit  in 

conference  with  a  Federal  agency  over  amendments  proposed  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L..  unless  the  C.  1.  O.  representatives  were  present,  is 
in  keeping  with  that  organizations  intolerant  attitude  toward 
everyone  who  does  not  agree  wholeheartedly  with  its  entire 
program. 
True  friends  of  labor  should  beware  of  going  to  extremes.    They 

should  profit  by  the  errors  of  the  Anti-Saloon  L«ag-ue.  of  those  who 
brought  about  the  prohibition  amendment — and  I  was  one  ct 
them — and  by  the  mistake  which  Is  now  being  made  by  liquor 
dealers,  who  by  their  extreme  "wetness"  will  again  bring  restriaive 

legislation. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  hardships  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
labor  in  foreign  lands,  we  will  fight  unceasingly  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  worker  in  this  land  of  otirs,  not  only  to  Join  but  to 
refuse  to  Join  a  union. 

If  once  we  submit  to  the  contention  that  no  man  shall  work 
until  he  has  Joined  a  union,  employees  will  soon  find  that  the 
tyranny  and  the  oppression  in  years  gene  by  inflicted  upon  them 
by  a  few  greedy,  unscrupulous  employers  was  mild  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  methods  of  a  dictator;  and  a  dictatorship  over 
labor  Lewis  is  seeking  to  establish. 

This  past  week  Lewis  demanded  and.  appwirently  backed  in  his 
demand  by  the  administration,  insisted  that  no  man  sliall  be  per- 
mitted to  dig  coal  unless  he  Joins  the  United  Mine  Workers,  pays 
dues  to  that  organization,  and  submits  to  its  rules  and  regulations. 

Lewis.  Uke  some  others,  expresses  great  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  man  who  must  work  with  his  hands,  but  he  has  no  aversioa 
to  accepting  a  salary  of  $25,000  per  year,  a  generous  expense  ac- 
coimt,  and  living  in  luxury  on  the  fees  and  dues  wrung  from  the 
man  who  goes  down  into  the  earth  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Doubtless  Lewis,  passing  In  his  limousine,  with  his  liveried 
chauffeur,  the  trudging  miner  going  to  his  daily  work,  waves  his 
hand  in  friendly  greeting.  But  the  miner  still  walks  and  liv«s 
upon  what  Lewis  terms  a  'meager  wage."  whUe  Lewis  himself  basks 
in  the  sunshine  of  that  prosperity  which  he  has  condemned  so- 
called  economic  royalists  for  enjoying. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wagner  law  Is  most  laudable. 

But  the  law  itself  is  unfair  in  that  it  Imposes  penalties  only  upon 
the  employers;  never  upon  employees,  no  matter  how  reprehensible 
their  conduct.  It  defines  and  grants  rights  and  privileges  to  em- 
ployees, while  giving  none  to  employers. 

Any  law  which,  when  applied,  affects  two  great  classes  of  people, 
as  does  this  law.  and  which  faUs  to  recognize  the  fact  that  each 
class  may  at  times  be  in  error  will  never  receive  popular  support 
and  popular  support  is  essential  if  a  law  is  to  be  effective. 

Those  opposing  all  amendment  to  the  Wagner  law  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  while  the  employee  must  have  a  living  wage, 
there  will  be  no  wage  at  aU,  if  employers  are  not  permitted  to 
exist  and  to  make  a  profit. 

Perhaps  they  have  heard  the  old,  old  adage  that  we  should  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  but  they  fail  to  accept  the 
fact  known  to  at  least  all  farmers  that  we  must  feed  the  cow 
which  gives  the  milk. 

Unless  employers  can  sell  the  goods  which  they  manufacture 
at  a  profit  they  wiU  be  forced  out  of  business  and  there  wlU  be 
no  jobs. 

If,  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  wage  to  be  paid  the  worker, 
there  be  added  a  membership  fee  and  monthly  dues  to  be  paid  to 
John  L.  Lewis  or  his  organization,  to  be  collected  through  the 
check-off  from  every  man  who  desires  to  work,  the  amount  so 
pa!d  must  be  either  added  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  or 
deducted  from  the  worker's  pay  check. 

The  Wagner  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  protect  the  em- 
ployee, the  man  who  does  the  work  in  factory,  mill,  or  mine  from 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  extortion,  not  only  from  the  employer, 
but  from  labor  racketeers,  who  are  Just  as  greedy,  selfish,  and 
avaricious  as  ever  was  any  employer. 

The  Wagner  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Board,  has  been  used  by 
the  C.  I.  O.  to  raid  the  membership  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  to 
destroy  some  of  its  affiliates.    About  this  there  is  no  question. 

The  law  expressly  provides  that  the  unit  from  which  the  repre- 
sentatives for  collective  bargaining  shall  be  chosen  "shall  be  the 
employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  suiJdivisicn  thereof." 

Nevertheless,  the  Board,  in  a  case  where  it  knew.  or.  at  least. 
should  have  known,  that  its  action  would  result  In  destroying 
A.  F.  of  L.  affiliates,  in  giving  the  Harry  Bridges  communistic- 
controlled  C.  I.  O.  the  advantage,  designated  as  the  bargaining  umt 
or  election  precinct  aU  that  territory  on  the  west  coast  extezuUnc 
from  Canada  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south. 
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It  Includes  In  this  1  unit  Portland.  Seattle,  San  Francisco. 
lios  Angeles,  and  25  smaller  porta.  The  decision  united  in  one 
unit  many  independent  employers  engaged  in  different  businesses. 
In  different  towns. 

Prom  this  decision  the  union  took  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  oi  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  claiming  that 
"In  ascertaining  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  men  the 
Board  ignored  the  identity  of  separate  employers  or  of  separate 
ports  and  extended  the  employer  unit  to  Include  the  entire  Pacific 
coast,  with  the  result  that  the  rival  union  was  designated  and 
certified  as  the  sole  representative.  In  consequence  of  which  its 
own  union  was  'put  out  of  business"  and  its  members  obliged  to 
become  members  of  its  rival  and  deal  with  the  employer  either 
exclusively  through  it  or  not  at  all." 

The  Court,  holding  that  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  this 
appeal  for  the  reason  that  the  order  designating  the  bargaining  unit 
was  not  a  "final  order,"  said: 

"So  that  what  happened  was  precisely  what  In  a  proper  case  the 
act  designed  should  happen,  but.  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  result 
that  petitioner  In  the  localities  in  which  its  members  constituted  a 
majority,  was.  If  the  Board's  decision  as  to  the  representative  unit 
Is  valid,  deprived  of  the  very  thing  which  petitioner  insists  it  was 
the  purpose  of  Congress  to  secure  and  protect." — 
that  Is.  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates  and  the 
members  of  those  affiliates  were  denied  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in  the  plants 
where  their  members  constituted  a  majority  of  the  employees  and 
were  forced  into  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  (American 
Federation  of  Labor  et  al  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  decided 
February  27.  1939,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia ) . 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.  ' 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  Board  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  deny  this  right. 

On  April  1937  Richard  Frankensteen,  a  C.  I.  O.  organizer,  in 
Detroit,  according  to  the  press,  made  the  statement: 

"Henry  (meaning  Ford)  will  either  recognize  the  union  or  he 
won't  build  automobiles." 

About  the  same  time  John  L.  Lewis,  according  to  the  public  press, 
said,  with  reference  to  Ford  recognizing  the  union: 

"Henry  Ford  will  change  his  mind  or  he  won't  build  cars." 

This  was  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Nevertheless,  when  Henry 
Ford  attempted  to  tell  the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  that 
they  did  not  need  to  pay  tribute  to  him  or  any  man  in  order  to 
obtain  or  hold  a  Job  In  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  the  Board  held  that 
such  statements  on  his  part  were  an  unfair  labor  practice.  One 
rule  for  the  labor  organizer,  another  for  the  employer. 

The  board  has  held  that  the  distribution  of  an  illustrated  speech 
made  by  a  Congressman  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House,  upholding  the 
right  of  a  man  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organization,  in  plants 
where  the  C.  I.  O.  was  attempting  to  organize,  was  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

The  present  Board  should  be  abolished;  a  new  Board,  consisting 
of  three  or  five  unbiased  men  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
should  be  appointed. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  an  appeal  by  either 
employees  or  employer  from  any  order  of  the  Board  designating 
a  bargaining  unit  or  certifying  the  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  In  a  case  of  a  Jurisdictional 
or  other  dispute,  if  neither  union  will  ask  for  an  election  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  the  employer  may  be  permitted  to  ask  for  an 
election. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  Board  may  not  indefi- 
nitely, as  it  now  can.  make  orders  and  then,  when  challenged  In 
the  courts,  withdraw  Its  orders;  make  other  orders  and  again, 
when  challenged,  withdraw  Its  decision;  thus  playing  the  old  game 
of  "now  you  see  It  and  now  you  don't"  with  the  rights  of  not  only 
employers  but  employees. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  all.  whether  members  of 
unions,  employees,  or  employers,  shall  stand  eaual  before  it. 

To  that  end  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  4990,  and  am  asking  Congress 
for  its  passage. 

American  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17, 1939 


STATEMENT   OP    MRS.    GEORGE   FITCH    BEFORE    THE    HOUSE 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  ON  APRIL  24.  1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  statement  made  before  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ( 
Fitch.  Mrs.  Fitch  has  spent 
Orient.  Few  people  are  better 
than  she.    Her  statement  is 


this  House  by  Mrs.  George 
many  years  of  her  life  in  the 
qualified  to  discuss  this  subject 

follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
I  appear  before  you  as  an 
30.000  others  from  my  part  of 
to  you — on  American  foreign 
Par  East,  where  I  have  lived  for 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,   you 
crooked  answers.     With   a   list   ( 
Graham   Bell   wrote   Uncle   Tom 
discovered  America."  the  questior 
•'Christopher  Columbus  invented 
did?"    Somewhere  on  the  list 
in  the  wrong  place. 

I   am   reminded  of  this  little 
distinction   in   attitude  and   acti^ 
between  treaty  breaker  and  law 
has   been  focused   this   week   on 
kaleidoscopic  rapidity.    My 
Far  East,  and  this  for  a  very  defljil 
and  Government  are  more 
where    American    in 
already  badly  disrupted,  and 
potentlalllles. 

But  what  about  the  right 
versa?     Neutrality  sounds   right 
only  the  President  had  invoked 
have  been  flne."    Would  it? 
happy  about  legislation  which 
victim  than  to  the  aggressor,  whfch 
would  have  done   in  the  Far  Ea 
have  been  prohibited  to  both 
rials  for  her  munition  factories 
the  cash-and-carry  (come-and 
mind  is  concerned,  the  time  of  a; 

"We  don't  want  war!    We  don 
has  been  repeated  so  often  that 
coupled  with  no  constructive 
America  out  of  war"  sounds  so 
there  is  ultimately  only  one  way 
gentlemen,  is  to  keep  war  out  of 
billty,  paradoxical  as  that  must 
has  nearly  led  us  into  another  gr^at 
light  of  our  Neutrality  Act  has 
aggressor  who  has  thus  been 
take  action  stronger  than  words, 
sors  has  become  a  threat  to  eve 
freedom.     It  is  forcing  us  into 
past  armaments  look  like  kiddy 
But  neither  did  China.     But  China 
don't  stop  helping  the  Rome-Ber 
able  arm  of  this  axis,  fortunate  y 
most  concerned,  and,  incidental]^ 
strengthen. 

Peace  organizations,  any  numtfer 
fering  China,"  but  many  people 
trade  with  the  outcry,  "This  wox^d 
or  "We  would  offend  Japan,  and 
are  suffering — millions  of  them. 
Ing  should  be  on  one  side.    No 
of  offending  Japan,  but  think 
long-suffering  Chinese.     We  coufit 
tience.     No;   the  fear  of  offend! 
statement    is.    Japan    would    1 
citizens  and  American  properti 

When  anyone  makes  this 
on  two  points.     ( ) )  That  the  Jaj 
American  citizens  or  American 
regardless  of  what  we  do  or  don'" 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Panay.  the  machliie 
dor's  party,  the  looting  of  all  oui 
other  nationality)  In  Chinese 
Embassy  official's  face  would  be 
That  the  Japanese  war  machine 
Her  whole  fabric  of  heavy  industries 
To  illustrate:  61  percent  of  her 
and  oil  products,  motor  lubricatlAg 
gasoline — and  America  is  the 
American  machinery  requires. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are   due   to   suffer   more.      (See 
Digest,  November  1938.)     Not 
own  military  clique.     Though 
paralleled   suffering  of  the 
Japanese   under  suppression   of 
verted  pyramid  of  mounting 
war   industries    lapse,    will    go 
the  military  war  lords — robbing 
are  defeated.     There  is  no 
they   again    achieve    control    of 
businessmen  in  Japan  arrested 
Osaka    industrial    group,    the 
farmers — whose  soiis  are  not  In 
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killing  the  Chinese — these  are  the  basis  of  a  new  democratic  gov- 
ernment once  the  military  clique  has  been  defeated.  For  the 
sake  of  Japan,  as  well  as  of  China,  that  cbque  must  be  defeated. 
Make  uo  mistake,  gentlemen,  what  we  are  witnessing  in  the 
Par  E^ist  Is  not  onlv  the  assassination  of  China.  It  is  also  the 
nDtional  suicide  of  Japan.  Those  who  work  to  stop  the  war  In  the 
Far  East  are  working  for  the  double  good  of  the  people  of  China 
and  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and — with  expediency  and  self-inter- 
est, fortunately,  on  the  side  of  right — for  the  best  interests  of 
America  as  well. 

There  is  another  right  answer  frequently  used  In  the  wrong 
place.  An  oft-repeated  alibi  for  doing  nothing  in  the  present 
situation — also  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  pacifist  (as  I,  who 
am  a  pacifist,  dare  say)  is  that  all  nations  have  been  gviilty  in 
the  past.  Gentlemen.  I  submit  that  this  is  the  poorest  reason 
for  not  doing  better  now  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "Who  will  cast  the  first  stone'''  or  of  taking  up  Japan's 
own  strong-arm  methods  against  her.  Japan  Joined  with  other 
powers  in  achieving  a  new  world  order,  an  order  based  on  treaties 
which  outlawed  war.  renounced  it  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes, 
agreed  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of  China 
In  this  period  of  her  reconstruction.  No  nation  which  agreed  to 
the  new  relations  in  international  affairs,  the  new  rules  of  the 
game,  can  now  be  excused  or  condoned  for  breaking  them.  Nor  is 
it  any  help  to  the  people  of  Japan  for  western  nations  to 
strengthen  her  military  clique  and  keep  her  war  machine  going. 
I  want  to  make  this  point  clear. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  eventual  outcome  The  war  is  more  than 
a  headache  to  the  Japanese  military  today.  It  is  a  nightmare.  I 
belie%-e  the  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  right  when  he  said 
not  so  long  ago:  "Japan  has  lost  the  war.  China  has  not  yet  won 
it!"  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  how  much  more  of  China 
must  be  destroyed,  how  many  more  civilians  killed  and  maimed, 
or  burned  to  death  in  incendiary  raids  (For  how  the  war  is 
being  waged.  I  refer  you  to  Reader's  Dipest,  July  1938 — my  hus- 
bands  eyewitness  account  in  Nanking.)  A  recent  report  from  an 
American  observer  in  Shansl  Province  says:  "We  estimate  that 
between  three  and  fotir  million  civilians  have  been  killed  in  the 
rural  areas  cf  this  one  province  alone."  I  have  circularised  Con- 
gress with  copies  of  an  open  letter  from  my  husband  In  the  new 
capital  to  Pres'dent  Rooseve't.  Take  the  reference  to  one  or  two 
propre5sive  cities  of  the  West: 

"Approximately  600  people  were  burned  to  death,  among  them 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  his  entire  family  of  6.  through  the 
use  of  Incendiary  bombs;  four-fifths  of  the  business  district  was 
destroyed;  over  6.000  families  have  been  rendered  homeless,  while 
the  9  hospitals  are  crowded  with  the  maimed  and  wounded. 
At  Wanhslen  (on  the  Yangtze)  women  and  girls  who  were  washing 
clothes  at  the  river  front,  were  mercilessly  machine-gunned  from 

the  air." 

We  all  know  what  S'^erman  called  war.  You  know  in  a  general 
way  what  the  war  in  China  Is  like.  I  venture  to  say  that  never 
since  modern  mechanical  devices  have  been  invented  have  they 
been  used  with  such  inhumanity  to  man.  I  do  not  need  to  latxjr 
this  point.  I  simply  want  to  say:  To  end  the  whole  ghastly  bvisi- 
ness  quickly  Is  to  release  the  people  of  Japan  from  insuperable 
burdens  of  suppressed  rights,  mounting  taxation,  disastrous  loss 
of  manpower.  The  manpower  of  China  is  to  that  of  Japan  as 
7  to  1.  Which  country  will  suffer  mcH-e  in  the  next  generation? 
Miss  Haru  Matsul.  Japanese  woman  in  New  York  City,  says:  "Any- 
thing you  do  to  stop  the  war  is  a  help  to  my  people." 

You  may  very  well  reply.  "Granting  all  this,  what  of  It?  The 
Japanese  have  brotight  this  unfortunate  situation  on  themselves — 
let  them  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  they  can."  True,  except  that 
the  Japanese  military  and  the  Japanese  people  are  two  different 
entitles.  Also,  that  p?ace  In  the  Orient  is  very  much  to  our  own 
best  interests  and.  conversely,  to  strengthen  the  Japanese  military 
is  to  menace  our  best  interests. 

But  there  is  an  important  p>oint  yet  to  consider.  The  game  we 
play  m  1950  mav  read:  "In  1937  39  Japan  defeated  China  in  an  un- 
declared war.  if  she  didn't,  who  did?"  If  that  day  ever  comes 
(a«!  I  do  not  grant)  the  answer  which  fits  will  be:  "American  air- 
planes, with  American  high-test  gas  to  fly  them,  loaded  with 
American  bombs,  and  only  Japanese  aviators  to  operate  them, 
destroyed  law-abiding,  peace-loving  Chinese  In  1939!"  Whose  war 
Is  this,  and  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

Its  our  war  for  many  reasons,  three  of  which — with  your  permis- 
sion, gentlemen — I  shall  mention: 

1.  It's  our  war  becaus?  we  claim  to  be  on  the  side  of  democracy, 
and  in  China  we  have  the  largest  number  of  people  In  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — 450.000. OOOof  them — who  want  to  stand 
for  democracy,  and  we  are  helping  their  enemy  to  destroy  them. 

2  It's  our  war  also  because  Japan  Is  ruining  our  best  potential 
market  of  the  future.  She  is  ruining  her  own  best  market,  too.  by 
destroying  China's  purcliaslng  power.  But  we  are  helping  Japan 
ruin  a  present,  and  a  greater  future,  market  for  us.  Does  that 
make  sense?  Have  we  any  trade  with  Formosa  or  Korea  or  even 
Manchuria  (except  in  war  suppllee)?  There  Is  no  "open  door"  In 
anv  of  them.  ,  ,^     ^^     ,^^ 

Let  us  get  this  straight.  If  Japan  wins,  she  exploits  the  450.- 
000.000  as  serf  labor  and  finds  her  raw  materials  In  China.  We 
lose  Japan's  trade  and  commerce.  We  lose  also  the  potential  trad* 
In  China  I  have  figures  for  the  six  southern  and  western  prov- 
inces only,  which  are  still  "free  China."  Szechwan  Province  alone 
Xta»  a  Goix  reserve  of  8,874,000,000  tons.    lu  yearly  output  is  abovs 


600.0(X)  tons.  Hunan  has  an  annual  prodtictton  at  1.000.000  toos. 
These  same  two  provinces  produce  about  30.000  tons  of  pig  iron 
annually.  Yuiuian.  Szechwan,  and  Kwelchow  produce  approxi- 
mately 600  tons  of  exceUent  copper  yearly.  Yunnan  turns  out 
8.000  tons  of  tin  every  20  months.  I  might  go  on  with  antimony. 
tungsten,  zinc,  manganese,  etc.  China  has  also  an  oversupply  c€ 
tea.  bristles,  leather,  hides,  silk,  and,  most  important  of  all,  tung  oil 
or  wood  oil.  This  commodity  backs  the  $25,000,000  credit  loan 
from  the  Import-Export  Bank  and  so  far,  despite  the  difQc\ilties  of 
transportation,  the  quota  has  been  maintained. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Japan  loses  the  war,  she  must  sUll  trade 
with  us.  Take  cotton,  for  example,  as  one  commodity  of  great 
concern  to  America.     And  steel. 

North  China  had  a  cotton  surplus  before  the  war.  The  Japanese 
with  improved  American  cotton  (at  a  conservative  estimate)  could 
increase  that  surplus  by  20  times,  helping  to  free  her  of  all  de- 
pendence on  American  cotton  and.  at  the  same  time,  putting  her 
in  the  world  market  as  a  competitor.  With  China's  raw  materials 
mentioned  above.  Japan  will  be  able  to  lay  down  ste«l  products 
in  the  shadow  of  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  shadows 
wiU  be  as  long  as  the  mills  are  silent.  If  she  c(»quers  China, 
gentlemen,  why  should  we  build  up  a  Frankenstein  in  the  Orient 
to  menace  our  Interests  through  all  the  years  to  oome?  Much 
has  been  said  of  treaty-breakers  and  refusing  to  trade  with  them. 
I  believe  in  the  principle  thoroughly.  I  do  not  think  it  means 
setting  ourselves  up  as  Judge.  I  believe  nations  define  themselves 
as  aggressors  when  they  break  treaties  to  which  we  also  are  signa- 
tory. Because  I  believe  m  the  principle  referred  to  above,  I  am 
for  the  Thomas  amendment  or  any  other  legislation  which  (out 
of  our  moral  apathy  of  20  years)  will  say:  "We  believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  we  will  not  trade  with  treaty -breakers." 
But  I  want  you  also  to  look  at  this  from  the  most  realistic,  cold- 
blooded standpoint  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  ask  If  It  is  to 
our  interest  to  support  a  war -machine  which  will  eliminate  Ameri- 
can shipping  from  the  Pacific.  Gentlemen,  if  we  want  to  live  in 
a  world  where  freely  moving  trade  insures  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  and  other  nations,  vt«  have  a  problem  here  of  immediate 
concern. 

3.  In  the  third  place.  It's  our  war  because  we  are  Japan's  largest 
partner,  furnishing  54  4  percent  of  all  the  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products  which  Japan  needs  to  carry  on  her  aggression.  We 
are  far  from  being  neutral  vis-a-vis  this  war  in  China,  and  we  are 
still  farther  from  being  right.  I  take  It  that  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  know  the  general  divisions  of  this 
54.4  percent  average.    Japan  gets  frcm  us: 

Peroent 

Of  trucks,  outas,  and  parts 91 

Of  copper 9S 

All  oil - 60 

Pig  iron — 41 

Other  iron  (scrap) , 05 

Machinery  and  engines 4S 

Of  high-octane  gasoline 100 

Of  refined  gas  to  keep  the  planes  bombing  China's  colleges  and 
universities,  hospitals,  missions,  libraries,  and  museums,  as  well  as 
helpless  women  and  children,  we  in  America  furnish  100  percent, 
Japan  can  get  it  nowhere  else  in  sufficient  quantities,  nor  has  she 
any  facilities  in  Japan  for  refining  It.  Nothing  in  Japan's  whole 
campaign  in  China  has  so  outraged  the  world  as  these  continued, 
Incessant.  Indiscriminate  bombings  of  civilians — boatloads  of  refu- 
gees boml)ed  and  machine  gunned  on  the  Yangtze  River,  whole 
villages  and  walled  towns  deliberately  fired  and  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. Do  what  you  will  (and  should)  about  scrap  iron.  Stop  it  as 
soon  as  you  will,  under  any  pretext,  because  we  need  it  for  our  own 
defense  program,  or  because  our  steel  Industry  objects  to  the  rising 
price  levels.  But  remember  that  Japanese  planes  could  not  fly  over 
China  with  their  death-dealing  bombs  except  for  cur  high-test  gaa. 
Almost  nothing  Is  raid  about  this. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  raw  materials.  The  difficul- 
ties of  finding  new  markets,  or  markets  at  higher  prices,  would  now 
be  disastrous  In  a  campaign  which  is  already  bogging  down.  This 
is  the  most  vtilnerable  arm  of  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis.  It  is 
the  easiest  arm  to  amputate.  It  is  an  embargo  on  our  own  people, 
not  a  punishment  of  Japan.  One  day  in  a  democratic  Japan  her 
people  will  thank  us  for  helping  to  defeat  the  clique  which  has 
throttled  the  soul  of  Japan.  Japan  has  not  enough  credits  left  to 
change  to  higher-priced  markets.  Other  nations,  especially  those 
to  whom  she  would  naturally  look,  are  btasy  with  their  own  arma- 
ment program.  The  risk  Is  nonexistent;  the  benefits  enormous  to 
China,  to  Japan,  and  to  the  United  States.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
Japan's  war  machine  cannot  move  without  our  help. 

Some  of  us — I  refer  chiefly  to  the  CcmmJttee  of  100  for  Con- 
certed Peace  Action  (of  which  I  am  a  member) — believe  we  have 
found  the  means  of  preventing  future  wars — the  method,  too.  that 
will  make  our  participation  in  another  war  unnecessary.  The  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States — the  nation  which  turned  the 
tide  m  the  last  great  war.  the  nation  stronger  and  more  nearly 
self-sufficient  than  any  other  country  today,  the  nation  without 
Whose  help  no  war  anjrwhere  can  long  continue — the  United  States 
can  today  both  prevent  and  stop  wars  if  we  rise  to  our  political  and 
economic  maturity.  But  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Premier  of  China, 
says:  "Amazing  insanity — Instead  of  helping  us,  you  are  helping 
Japan."  While  we  strengthen  the  war  machine  of  Japan,  she  en- 
deavors to  conquer  China,  and  at  the  same  time  prepares  her  bases 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  Ecuador,  In  western  Mexico,  and 
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along  the  Panama  Canal,  where  she  has  cut  down  the  cocoa  trees 
on  recently  acquired  territory  for  an  air  base.  We  sit  back  In  a 
strange  apathy  saying,  "No  navy  can  safely  cross  the  ocean  and 
attack  us,  no  country  can  land  a  large  expeditionary  force  on  for- 
eign and  hostile  shores."  Japan  prepares  her  own  ba.ses  and  her 
friendly  shores  to  attack  from  South  or  Central  America,  when  she 
has  established  her  empire  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  commands 
the  Pacific,  and  is  ready  with  the  coercion  of  450,000,000  of  en- 
slaved Chinese  to  take  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  now  to 
cripple  the  three-power  axis.  It  will  be  quite  a  different  thing  if 
ever  any  considerable  part  of  China  comes  under  her  control. 

China's  present  morale  and  her  present  progress  are  a  thrilling 
chapter,  which  there  is  no  time  to  relate.  I  could  read  you  from 
my  husband's  letters  of  the  silk  experts  bringing  1,000  mulberry 
seedlings  from  the  coastal  region  into  west  China  to  start  a  silk 
culture  which  will  capture  much  of  Japan's  silk  trade  with  India 
and  Bvirma.  Of  a  Chinese  friend  who  moved  all  his  machinery 
from  Shanghai  to  Kweichow  Province  to  reestablish  his  cotton  mill 
where  It  is  now  supplying  one-third  the  needs  of  the  Province. 
Of  college  students  who  have  treked  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
en  foot,  following  their  universities  to  improvised  quarters  in  "free 
China" — the  leaders  of  the  next  generation  are  not  being  conscripted 
for  the  war  of  this.  Of  medical  students  and  national  health  ad- 
ministrators carrying  on  under  almost  Insuperable  dlfScultles,  copy- 
ing their  few  medical  texts  by  mimeograph,  having  Chinese  artists 
reproduce  their  charts  and  drawings,  sleeping  in  double-decked 
bunks  less  comfortable  than  the  factory  girls  have  in  Kweiyang. 
But  carrying  on.     China's  present  morale  is  superb. 

But.  gentlemen,  as  I  look  to  the  Orient  in  the  face  of  the  support 
for  the  cash-and-carry  proposal  of  the  so-called  Pittman  Peace 
Act,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  would  have  a  psychological  effect 
disastrous  to  China.  China  may  not  be  getting  great  quantities  of 
supplies  at  present  from  us.  She  expects  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
through  Rangoon,  through  French  Indo-China,  shipped  on  Scandi- 
navian boats  or  what  have  you.  China  will  find  a  way  if  you  do 
not  deny  her  the  right.  But  I  dare  to  say  that  the  psychological 
effect  on  China  of  what  she  can  only  interpret  as  an  alinement 
with  Japan  might  even  break  this  superb  morale  which  has  so  far 
been  China's  salvation.  If  by  any  legislation  we  pass  here  we 
Ehculd  do  to  China  what  all  the  vicious  bombings  of  21  months  of 
Incessant  warfare  have  failed  to  do,  1.  e..  break  China's  morale, 
then  we  bear  a  burden  of  guilt  for  all  future  time  that  I  dare  not 
contemplate. 

As  I  understand  American  foreign  policy.  It  has  always  stood  for 
three  things:  (1)  The  Monroe  Dcctrine  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, (2)  disentanglement  in  Europe.  (3)  the  open  door  in 
China.  What  support  have  we  in  the  country  for  Insisting  that 
the  open  door  should  be  kept  open?  Six  hundred  and  ninety  out 
of  seven  hundred  new.^papers  in  this  country  exanrined  editorially 
urged  an  embargo  on  Japan.  Such  an  embargo  has  been  urged  by 
such  organizations  as  the  national  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  League  of  Wom?n  Voters, 
*the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  American  Youth  Congress,  the  National  Trade  Union  League, 
the  C.  I.  C,  the  recent  Gallup  poll.  Representatives  of  a  number 
of  the  organizations  referred  to  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Coffee,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  said  (as  reported 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  p.  635),  "In  advocating  an  embargo 
of  aggrrssors  I  am  following  good  precedent.  All  save  one  of  the 
peace  organizations  of  the  United  States  advocate  this  viewpoint. 
In  Insisting  upon  this  attitude  toward  Japan  I  am  heeding  the 
precepts  of  every  Republican  Secretary  of  State  for  40  years."  He 
added: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  international  bankers  fomented  sentiment 
for  war.  Today  no  one  advocates  war,  but  a  clarion  voice  is  rising 
In  increasing  volume  from  the  throats  of  millions,  demanding  that 
we  stop  sending  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  where  it  will  be  made  into 
machine  guns,  insisting  that  we  no  longer  stand  aloof  incurring 
the  hatred  of  the  entire  world  but  take  our  proper  place  in  it,  lest 
we  be  engulfed  and  destroyed." 

"Nothing  from  Japan;  nothing  to  Japan"  would  end  the  war  In 
China  very  qvuckly.  With  Increasing  momentum  and  cumulative 
effect  the  American  people  are  expressing  their  will  as  regards  the 
first.  "Let  American  legs  defeat  Japanese  arms"  would  be  a  good 
slogan  for  them.  Japan  must  sell  silk  if  she  buys  scrap  iron,  and 
she  can  sell  enough  of  it  nowhere  else.  What  I  ask  of  you,  gentle- 
men, is  to  make  the  second  premise  a  fact.  How?  By  the  Thomas 
amendment,  if  you  will.  By  repeal,  removing  the  strait  Jacket  from 
the  administration.  If  you  prefer.  By  action  under  the  tariff  act 
similar  to  the  25-percent  curtailment  duties  on  German  goods,  if 
preferable.  -  Certainly  Japan  is  discrlminatmg  against  our  goods 
and  subsidizing  her  trade  with  this  country.  By  even  the  Pittman 
cash-and-carry  amendment  (I  say  It  with  reservations),  provided  it 
Is  made  clear  that  the  Par  Eastern  situation  will  be  dealt  with 
separately — and  I  would  say  first.  More  satisfactory  would  be  such 
j^  an  inclusion  of  the  Coffee  bill  in  the  Pittman  amendment  as  to 
'f  satisfy  your  constituents  that  supplies  will  be  withheld  from  Japan. 
■TThe  legislative  process  Is  yours.  The  principle  is  the  Important 
ithlng.  The  mandate  of  the  people  that  this  traffic  with  Japan 
naust  step  is  clear.  These  petitions  signed  by  sincere  and  earnest 
people  from  my  State  Indicate  the  feeling  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
One  htindred  and  seventy-five  thousand  signatures  to  the  same 


petition  In  New  York  add  their 
the  country.     The   American   pe 
this  infamous  traffic  which  make 
attempt  to  destroy  China,  and 
voice  heard  until  you  act. 
black   white,   or   night   day.     Par  t 
No  longer.     Go  to  war   in  the 
more   manpower  than  anything 
best  Interests  and  moral  responsi 
helping  Japan. 
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c  pie   want  something   done  about 

us  a  partner  with  Japan  in  this 

ey  will  continue  to  make  their 

Neu  rality?     As  Impossible  as  calling 

iclpatlon    in   Japan's  war   guilt? 
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e'se.     America's   self-defense   and 
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Mr.  STEFAN.     Mr.  Speaker 
bership  of  this  House  learn 
people  themselves  say  about 
almost  every  day  that  the 
the  "man  on  the  street,"  doei 
he  would  prefer  to  leave  thing 

I  wish  to  remind  Members 
there  is  a  great  organization 
tional  Volunteers.    It  has  a 
who  have  rendered  and  are 
and  valuable  service  to  t^ieir 
located  in  every  corner  of  the 
distinguished  president  is 
a  man  of  high  character, 
great  sense  of  responsibility 
patriotic  to  his  own  country 
heart  for  the  people  of  the 
received  a  letter  from 
how  he  and  his  great 
independence.    It  is  one  of 
regarding  the  question  of 
at  rest  many  of  the 
confronted  during  the  past 
Mr.    Speaker,   of   setting 
President  Laconico: 


th; 
higi 


Kai  1. 


The  Honorable  Congressman 

MembcT,   United  Sta 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Stefan:  In  your 
regarding  my  stand  on  the 
comprehensible  that  you  should 
in  the  American  press  interpret 
seemingly   enigmatic   stand   of 
Independence    in    the   face    of 
affairs. 

However,  I  presume  that  my 
fresh  to  you  en  the  subject  of 
In  the  past  I  have  made  plain  to 
question  of  Philippine  freedom 
stand;   conscious  as  we  are  of 
heroes  who  died  for  liberty  and 
Americans  have  nurtured  in  oui 

Permit  me  to  take  this  oppcrt;  nity 
of  the  fight  of  the  Filipinos  fcf 
fitting  background  to  our  cheris 
eyes  of  the  American  people  our 
is  so  deep-rooted  and  patent. 

Historical  events  have  been 
strate  the  ardent  love  of  the 
our  history,  covering  the  period 
In.^uguration  of  the  Commonweil 
trammeled  efforts  on  the  part 
goal  to   be  free  and  indcpcudeiit 
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it  is  high  time  that  the  mem- 
more  about  what  the  Filipino 
ir^ependence.  We  are  being  told 
Inary  Filipino  in  the  islands, 
not  want  independence;  that 
as  they  are. 

that  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

known  as  the  Philippine  Na- 

niembership  of  over  100.000  men 

c<  ntinuing  to  render  meritorious 

country.    These  volunteers  are 

Philippine  Archipelago.    Their 

Honorable  Panfilo  Laconico, 

ideals,  a  man  imbued  with  a 

and  one  who  is  tremendously 

who  has  a  great  love  in  his 

United  States.     I  have  recently 

Presic  ent  Laconico  which  tells  just 

orgapization   feel  about  Philippine 

best  arguments  I  have  read 

iriicpendence.  and  it  should  set 

argume  its  with  which  we  have  been 

ew  weeks.     I  have  the  honor, 

fotth   herewith   the   letter  from 


O  ncE  OF  THE  President,         ^ 
Philippine  National  Volunteers, 

Manila.  April  18,  1939. 
Stefan. 
es  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
last  letter,  you  Inquired  from  me 
que^lon  of  independence.     It  Is  quite 
since  there  have  been  statements 
ng  or  purporting  to  Interpret  the 
he   Filipinos   on    the   question    of 
rplexing   far    eastern    and    world 


jer 


previous  statements  are  still  too 
Independence.  On  various  occasions 
you  my  unequivocal  stand  on  the 
We  Filipinos  remain  true  to  that 
he  heritage  given  us  by  Filipino 

the  heritage  which  liberty-loving 

hearts. 

to  retrace  for  you  the  history 

freedom  in  order  to  give  you  a 
led  ideal  and  to  Justify  before  the 
ove  for  liberty — and  why  that  love' 
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cne  upon  another  to  demon- 

nos  for  freedom.     The  pages  of 

fl-om  the  coming  of  Magellan  to  the 

"th.  are  filled  with  unsullied,  un- 

the  Filipinos  to  attain  a  desired 

The   valorous  fighters  of   the 
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island  of  Mactan  oppoKd  foreign  Invasion  and  demonstrated  it 
(unfortunately  for  history)  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  a  great  navi- 
gator at  the  altar  of  Independence  and  freedom  from  foreign  yoke. 
It  took  the  Filipinos,  oppressed  and  kept  Ignorant,  3  centuries 
to  unite  and  assert  their  national  ideal.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  patriots  we  rose  up  in  arms  and  battled  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  in  1896.  In  the  intervening  period 
from  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  revolution  of  1896. 
there  were  series  of  rebellions  and  expressions  of  protest  against 
foreign  sovereignty. 

Needless  to  relate  here,  we  won  that  war  against  Spain.  An  un- 
expected turn  in  oxu  history  brought  America  to  our  shores  Just 
after  the  reins  of  the  Grovernment  were  being  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  Filipinos.  In  1890  (American  history  confirms  it) 
the  Philippine  revolutionary  government  under  Gen.  Emillo  Agul- 
naldo  made  its  determination  to  establish  an  independent  Philip- 
pines known  to  the  American  authorities;  the  Filipinos  would  not 
accept  the  American  flag  and  the  American  sovereignty  unless  their 
Independence  or  their  right  to  independence  was  recognized  and 
safeguarded;  that  they  would  rather  defy  the  might  of  the  greatest 
republic  on  earth  than  unconditionally  submit  to  American  domi- 
nation. That  the  leaders  voiced  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
liberty-loving  mass  cf  the  Filipino  people  was  proved  by  the  3 
years  of  exasperating  warfare  that  followed — a  war  which  cost  the 
Philippines  thousands  of  lives,  the  devastation  of  fields,  the  misery 
of  innumerable  families,  and  the  United  States  thousands  of  lives 
and  half  a  billion  dollars.  We  tried,  at  the  cost  of  lives  and  money, 
to  prevent  Philippine  occupation.  We  sent  envoys  abroad  and 
sought  recognition  for  the  independence  we  won  in  our  fight 
against  Spain. 

America  came  and  poured  into  the  country  her  wealth  in  order 
to  help  us  develop  what  she  fondly  called  her  far -eastern  outpost. 
American  also  sent  us  great  teachers,  who  taught  us  to  love  Ameri- 
canisms and  all  the  embodiments  of  American  doctrines  of  democ- 
racy, equity,  and  Justice.  But,  above  all.  she  also  taught  our 
children  the  essence  of  American  liberty.  The  lives  of  great  Ameri- 
can patriots  were  tatight  to  ovir  children  and  soon  liecame  the 
gospel  of  FUipino  youth.  These  lives,  part  of  the  great  American 
history,  soon  became  part  of  the  ideals  of  the  Filipinos,  who  have 
learned  to  recite  and  revere  the  biographies  of  American  statesmen 
and  learned  the  lessons  of  these  biographies  by  heart.  George 
Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin are  the  object  of  emulation  everywhere  In  the  Philippines. 

The  Filipinos  realized  what  America  did  for  them  and.  both  by 
words  and  by  deeds,  expressed  heartfelt  gratitude  toward  the  great 
American  Nation. 

Meanwhile  missions  after  missions  were  sent  to  America,  reiter- 
ating the  great  desire  of  the  Filipinos  to  be  free  and  Independent. 
America  honored  her  pledge  as  promised,  and  gave  the  Philip- 
pines the  Independence  she  asked.  The  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  was  inaugurated,  with  America  sponsoring  the  inau- 
guration. The  world  looked  upon  this  occasion  with  astonishment 
and  surprise;  the  first  example  in  world  history  where  a  country 
was  granted  her  freedom,  through  peace  and  not  through  blood- 
shed. Representatives  of  all  nations  of  the  world  were  gathered  in 
Manila  on  November  15.  1935.  to  witness  America's  great  award. 
But  the  attachment  of  the  Filipinos  toward  America  has  not 
been  severed;  neither  Is  the  love  of  the  Filipinos  for  their  mother 
country  dimmed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Filipinos  never  hesitate  to 
reiterate  their  gratitude  toward  their  liberator.  Organizations  in 
the  country,  like  the  National  Volunteers  of  the  Philippines,  have 
expressed  their  absolute  and  earnest  gratitude  toward  America. 

The  Filipinos,  since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  have 
been  prep.rlng  themselves  for  the  final  grant  of  independent  state- 
hood m  1946.  The  Commonwealth  has  embarked  on  an  industriali- 
zation program  which  is  designed  to  make  the  country  economically 
self-sufficient.  Millions  of  pesos  from  the  government  treasury 
have  been  poured  into  the  vaxUts  of  the  National  Development  Co. 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Commonwealth,  too,  has  embarked  upon  a  program  of  na- 
tional defer.se  which  may  cost  the  country  P16C.000.000  in  10  years. 
The  amount  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at.  especially  if  one  considers  the 
financial  position  of  our  government,  but  the  Filipinos  have  ex- 
plicit trtist  in  their  military  adviser  and  in  their  President.  Money 
does  not  matter  to  them  if  in  spending  that  money  they  are  assured 
of  security  and  permanent  independence.  With  that  money  we  are 
practically  buying  the  price  of  otir  future  safety.  Our  young  men, 
in  answer  to  the  call  for  training,  have  left  their  homes,  forsaken 
both  their  families  and  their  Jobs,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
in  military  training  camps. 

Lastly,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  J.  P.  C.  P.  A.  was  created 
in  order  to  insure  the  economic  and  political  independence  of  the 
Philippines.  Both  the  American  and  the  Filipino  Nations  believe 
in  our  attaining  an  indcp.^ndence  which  shaU  be  a  living,  perma- 
nent thing  and  not  a  mere  chimera  or  dream. 

Accordingly,  and  after  all  these  steps  have  been  taken.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Filipinos  that  they  are  building  a  Republic  in  this 
section  of  the  Orient  which  shall  be  the  pride  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Nation  and  that  our  independence  shall  exist  long  after  1946, 
both  economically  and  politically. 

Current  world  conditions  have  been  pointed  out  as  reasons  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  Philippine  question.  To  my  mind,  and  to 
the  minds  of  a  great  majorly  of  the  Filipinos,  current  world  condi- 
tions should  not  work  against  our  national  aspirations.  We  have 
faith  in  the  Justice  of  God.     With  such  faith,  we  do  not  exhibit 
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any  trace  of  fear  In  the  face  of  a  threatening  world  debacle;  in- 
stead of  a  "stop  the  totalitarlans"  the  FUipinos  are  today  more 
concerned  with  combating  fear.  It  ts  our  hope  and  our  belief  that 
the  world  wiU  settle  back  to  normalcy,  that  the  world  will  not 
always  be  on  the  throes  of  chaos,  crisis,  and  threats.  With  the 
help  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer  that  we  shall 
attain  what  we  have  always  dreamed  of  attaining  under  quiet  and 
peaceful  auspices  and  circumstances.  i 

Very  sincerely  yours,  I 

Panfilo  Laconico,  President. 
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Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Jo- 
seph V.  Connolly,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  president  of  King  Peatiires  Syndicate,  Inc.,  delivered  be- 
fore the  National  Eucharistic  Congress,  October  18,  1938: 

When  my  mother  heard  the  tough  kids  of  our  neighborhood  use 
the  name  of  Christ  irreverently,  she  used  to  warn  them  they  might 
lose  their  tongues. 

This  had  some  effect  upon  the  volume  of  profanity  on  our  block, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  gave  thought  to  the  power  of  Christ 
over  the  actions  of  people,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  shaping 
of  pictures  of  Him  in  my  mind,  which  through  the  unchaited  fpace 
of  my  youth,  companied  me  into  the  forest  of  maturity,  strength- 
ened my  staff  on  dark  Journeys  of  sorrow,  and  laughed  with  me  when 
happiness  lighted  my  path. 

We  were  taught  in  those  days  to  accept  triumph  and  failure  in 
His  name,  and  that  not  irreverently  but  realistically  in  the  whis- 
pered prayer  to  His  mother,  whether  in  victory  or  despair.  He  comes 
to  all  who  want  Him. 

And  so,  when  His  ExceUency  the  Archbishop  Rummell.  invited 
me  to  speak  to  you  at  this  National  Eucharistic  Congress.  I  ^ua 
reviewing  in  my  mind  some  of  the  things  I  might  say  to  you.  I 
was  in  California,  and  boarded  an  eastward  plane. 

Before  boarding  the  plane,  a  hundred  thousand  words  tell  )%he 
story  of  the  world  march  had  passed  my  eyes  that  day — and  no 
fragment  was  there  in  the  vast  mosaic  of  trained  correspondMits' 
reports  that  did  not  signal  the  rest  of  the  world:  "It  can  happen 
anywhere!"  So.  as  my  ship  flung  itself  over  the  black  vault  of  the 
Sierras,  my  fer^•ent  hope  was  that  my  voyage  might  be  blessed 
with  a  single  idea  that  might  inspire  not  only  me  but  also  the 
Catholic  press  of  America  to  organize  and  energize  their  full 
strength  now  toward  the  defense  of  our  faith,  a  battle  that  must 
begin  now  against  the  destructive  movements  in  the  Old  Wond, 
which  if  not  checked  now  are  certain  to  break  the  dikes  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  Russia  and  Spain,  and  drench  the  other  fron- 
tiers of  the  civilized  world. 

Night  had  gathered  her  sable  robes  over  the  highest  cliffs,  and 

my  ship  reached  through  a  shoreless  sea  of  silver  cloudlets  brushed 

with  the  glint  of  the  moon  and  myriad  Jewels  in  the  dome  above. 

Earth  was  behind  as  though  my  soul  itself  had  left  it.    Heaven 

must  t>e  like  this.  I  said. 

The  roar  of  giant  motors  that  a  moment  before  pressed  on  my 
eardrums  stop(>ed.  The  silence  was  deafening,  stunning.  And  the 
peace  of  birth  and  death  seemed  to  be  about  me. 

And  then  I  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be,  here  away 
from  earth,  if  I  could  talk  to  Him,  and  ask  Him  about  the  things 
of  earth  and  the  darkness  that  is  upon  it  which  He  must  see  from 
the  throne  of  His  heavenly  Father  above. 

He  would  not  be  awesome,  though  His  garments  be  etched  in 
dazzling  light,  for  He  is  man  as  well  as  God.  I  thought  how  He, 
Christ,  the  man,  must  weep  this  night,  looking  down  upon  this 
torn  world.  He  must  weep  as  He  wept  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
when  He  cried :  "If  thou  hadst  known,  and  that  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  that  are  to  thy  peace." 

He  looks  out  upon  that  same  world  and  sees  strife  and  hatred 
and  confusion  and  bloodshed.  He  sees  even  more.  He  had  hoped 
for  better;   He  had  prayed  for  better;   He  had  died  for  better. 

No  need  to  ask  Him  why  this  seeming  failure  of  the  world. 
It  is  written  through  weary  centuries  of  misery,  wherever  and 
whenever  the  world  has  forgotten  Him. 

He  has  not  failed  men:  men  have  failed  Him. 

He  left  an  ejernal  pattern  upon  which  men  might  weave  the 
happiness  of  the  world. 
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Whenever  or  wherever  Christianity  falls,  It  is  the  failure  of 
Christians.  There  was  a  time  when  the  pagans  marveled:  "Behold 
how  the  Christians  love  one  another." 

Behold  today  the  pagan  Jeers  of  this  day  echoing  over  land  and 

-^"kni  the  Jew!" 
"Burn  the  bishops!"* 
"Starve  them!" 
"Pillage!" 
"Whip!" 
"Despoil  them!" 
"Disgrace  them!" 

And  so.  on  my  way  here  to  this  celebration  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ  with  us.  Emmanuel,  the  Eucharistic  King  whom  we  honor 
and  adcre,  I  thought  what  must  this  Man  God  who  gave  His  life- 
bloc  d  for  love  of  humanity  think  of  those  who  have  made  a 
nice  Iter  y  of  His  beatitudes,  who  have  drenched  earth  with  the 
blood  of  His  innocent  children  and  the  persecuted  in  their  fa- 
natical, tragic  pursuit  of  an  Ideology  that  springs  from  the  womb 
of  paganism. 

My  plane  seemed  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth.  A  snow- 
lipped  mountain  in  the  west  penciled  the  sky. 

And  I  thought  of  the  words  from  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  Justice's  sake, 
for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  again  the  words  from 
Matthew:  "But  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment." 

)- And  I  thought  of  Jesus  when  asked  by  one  of  the  scribes  which  is 

the    first    commandment    of    all.     He    answered,    "The    first    com- 

mrfndent  of  all  Is  Hear.  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  God. 

.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and 

with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole  mind,  and  with  thy  whole 

-^rength.     This  is  the  first  commandment.     And  the  second  is  like 

tf.  it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.     There  is  no  other 

,  qrrrimandment  greater  than  these."     And  the  scribe  said  to  him, 

'  "well.  Master,  thou  hast  said  in  truth  that  there  is  one  God.  and 

there  is  no  other  besides  Him.     And  that  He  should  be  loved  with 

the  whole  heart,  and  with  the  whole  understanding,  and  with  the 

whole  soul,  and  with  the  whole  strength:  and  to  love  one's  neighbor 

as  ones  self  is  a  greater  thing  than  all  holocausts  and  sacrifices." 

And   Jesus,   seeing    that   he   had   answered   wisely,   said   unto   him, 

"Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

As  recorded  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  directly  descended  from  King  David. 
Our  beloved  Mother  Mary  was  a  Jewess;  and  when  Jesus  was  born 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  came  to  Jerusalem  saying.  "Where  is  He 
that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?"  Jesus,  like  John  the  Baptist,  was 
normally  addressed  as  "Rabbi."  which  means  "master,"  the  title 
used  by  the  Jewish  talmud  students  for  their  teachers.  , 

Always  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  Catholic  journalists 
who  must  look  with  horror  upon  the  cancer  of  race  hatred  and 
religious  perrecution  that  has  fixed  Itself  upon  the  body  of  Europe 
and  threatens  to  infect  the  western  areas  of  the  world.  The-cries 
of  fleeing  Jewish  children  1.900  years  after  the  time  of  Herod  l^ust. 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  be  answered  now  by  Catholic  press  and 
Catholic  action  and  Catholic  force  and  power  of  every  kind. 

"And  he  that  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
recelveth  Me.  But  he  that  shall  scandalize  one  of  these  little  ones 
that  believe  in  Me.  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  should 
be  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  In  the 
depth  of  the  sea." 

"And  they  brought  to  Him  young  children,  that  He  might  touch 
them.  And  the  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  Whom 
when  Jesus  saw.  He  was  much  displeased,  and  saith  to  them: 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Thus  on  this  flight  came  to  me  one  idea  that  might  sink  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thinking  newspapermen  and  thinking 
Catholic  journalists:  That  the  army  of  intclligsnt  American  public 
opinion  be  marshaled  now  to  rededlcate  this  great  democracy  of 
ours  to  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  tolerance  upon  which 
our  forefathers  founded  these  United  States. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  are  in  danger.  Make  no  mistake.  We  are 
multiplying  the  elements  of  danger  by  our  Inaction,  by  our  selfish- 
ness^jid  by  our  apathy,  if  not  by  our  ignorance. 
^^.^.I-fl^Sy  that  the  Catholic  forces  throughout  the  world  today  should 
Join  now  in  crusade  in  defense  of  those  who  suffer  persecution,  Jew 
and  Christian  alike. 

I  say  that  if  the  Christians  of  Europe,  warned  of  the  diabolical 
paganism  behind  Nazi  and  Communist  persecutions,  had  acted  as 
Chrl-stlans  and  fo\ight  for  the  protection  of  the  persecuted  of  any 
creed,  madmen  would  not  now  burn  a  crucifix  in  Cardinal  Innitzcr's 
palace,  imprison  innocent  priests  and  nuns,  defile  holy  monks,  and 
.  drive  little  Catholic  children  from  their  schools. 

The  poisonous  doctrines  of  present-day  paganism,  spawned  in 
Soviet  Russia,  have  stifled  the  natural  religious  yearnings  in  that 
country  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew  alike.  The  cadaverous 
specter  of  Marxism,  with  Its  murderous  philosophy  of  class  hatred, 
has  an  Insidious  manner  of  cloaking  its  greedy  materialism  with 
promises  of  Utopia.  What  kind  of  Utopia  the  Communists  have  in 
mind  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  Soviet  Russia  with  its  rising 
^escendo  of  mass  murder,  its  reign  of  terror,  its  long  list  of  degrad- 
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Ing  crimes  against  humanity  and 
civilized  man. 

The  time  to  fight  in  America  is 

Every  instnunent  of  CathoUc 
nated  in  defense  of  our  sacred 
and   the  strength   of   Catholics 
denounce   and   wipe   out   not 
forms  of  intolerance  wherever  it 
lesson  were  needed,  the  history  of 
injustice  begets  another,  and  the 
a  Christian.     And  unless  the 
deed  as  well  as  name,  and  fights  in 
cuted  minority  group,  he  is  not 
first  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Catholic  Journalists  see  about 
onslaughts  against  Jew  and 
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Eucharistic  Congress. 

That  abnormal  or  ignorant  men 
cution,  or  oppression  because  of 
understand.     But  that  intelligent 
men   and    women   should   be   gull 
reason. 

We  as  Catholics  have  for  centuriis 

We  as  Journalists  realize  that 
ignorance  and  bigotry.     But  what 
before  the  God  who  knows  no 
Gentile,  but  knows  each  of  us  and 
by  His  sacred  blood? 

I  don't  have  to  make  a  plea  to 
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from    intelligent    beings,    but    we 
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Father. 

Catholic  Journalists  are  guided 
that  has  nearly  forgotten  the 
code  of  Christ  may  sound 
istic  groups  cry  tonight  that  Jus 
cries  seem  in  vain.     Oppressed  n 
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Because  the  world  must  follow 
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His   Holiness   Pope    Pius,    on 
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goods  of  the  earth. 

But    most    important    is   the 
"Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart 
the   world   Is   emotionally  dist 
anguish  and  turmoil  because 
and  honor  and  sobriety. 

"Blessed  are  the  clean  of  hearl 
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When   Christ   said,   "Blessed 
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on  Justice  and  mercy;    a  peace 
Code  of  Christ.     The  peace  of 
name  or  spirit  of  the  peace  of 
lasting  peace. 

To  be  lasting,  peace  must  be 
governments  and  peoples   to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   J.   HARRY   KELLY 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an  interesting  letter 
written  by  J.  Harry  Kelly,  of  Brule  County,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Dakota  Farmer  and  which  relates  to  the 
General  Welfare  Act: 

Genekal  Weltake  Act,  H.  R.  2 

To  Dakota  Farmer: 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  from  almost  every  quarter  and  from 
every  public  man  and  woman  expressing  their  conviction  that 
"something  must  be  done"  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
and  to  put  more  money  into  circulation.  Every  day  we  hear  radio 
talks  and  read  articles  by  supposedly  smart  men  giving  graphic 
descriptions  of  ovir  deplorable  financial  condition:  and.  while  hop- 
ing for  a  remedy  to  be  suggested,  all  too  often  they  have  none  to 
offer,  but  instead  close  with  the  following  remarks:  "Something 
must  be  done."  "Some  plan  must  be  devised."  "The  unemployed 
must  be  put  to  work."  "We  cannot  maintain  our  democracy  with 
10.000.000  people  Idle." 

I  will  not  take  space  calling  attention  to  the  distressful  condi- 
tions. They  are  all  too  well  known.  Let  me  say,  the  people  who 
advocate  the  Townsend  recovery  plan  suggest  a  remedy  and  have 
been  explaining  the  plan  as  a  recovery  measure  for  5  years,  and 
no  one  has  offered  a  reasonable  or  successful  argimnent  against  It 
or  been  able  to  explain  how  it  would  not  do  the  things  claimed 
for  It. 

WIDELY    ENDORSED 

It  has  also  made  steady  and  definite  progress,  until  It  Is  receiving 
the  endorsement  of  many  of  otir  leading  men  of  the  Nation.  As 
evidence  of  its  growing  favor,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  own  State  legislature  unanimously  passed  a  memorial  asking 
Congress  to  bring  this  bill.  H.  R.  2,  out  on  the  finer  for  complete 
discussion  and  consideration.  Nearby  neighboring  States  whose 
legislatures  have  passed  similar  memorials  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  2  are  Montana,  which  passed  it  in  the  house  80 
to  2  and  in  the  senate  53  to  1;  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  Many  other  States  have  done  likewise, 
but  these  are  our  neighbors.  Certainly  the  legislatures  of  those 
States  are  composed  of  the  most  representative  groups  that  can  be 
found,  and  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  their 
States.  I  suggest  that  any  skeptic  who  feels  the  plan  is  not  sound 
investigate  to  find  the  reason  why  the  representatives  of  those 
States  have  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  this  law.  Those  men  are 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  are  not  aU  dunmiies. 

HOW  rr  WORKS 

The  Townsend  bill.  H.  R.  2.  provides  for  a  2-peTcent  transaction 
or  gross  business  ttim-over  tax.  which  Is  a  broader  tax  than  the 
gross  income  tai — which  comes  the  closest  to  a  transaction  tax  of 
any  form  or  t3rpe  of  transaction.  From  the  receipts  of  this  tax  it  Is 
proposed  to  pay  it  out  pro  rata  to  all  who  care  to  apply  and  who 
are  60  years  old  and  over,  who  will  agree  to  stop  all  gainful  occupa- 
tion and  spsnd  the  whole  amount  in  30  days.  Any  person  can, 
however,  apply  for  a  lesser  amount  than  the  pro  rata  share  if  he 
feels  he  cannot  conveniently  and  reasonably  spend  the  full  amount 
In  30  days.  But  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  be  more  than  $200 
a  month. 

There  are  about  8.000,000  persons  who  could  and  perhaps  would 
apply  and  qualify,  and  about  half,  or  4.000,000  of  them,  are  now 
gainfully  employed.  When  they  step  out  it  will  provide  jobs  for 
4.000.000  younger  persons  who  are  now  unemployed.  The  spending 
of  the  money  they  receive  will  Immediately  put  many  more  millions 
to  work  and  to  replace  the  goods  they  consume  and  supply  the 
services  demanded.  This  will  rei>eat  the  next  month  and  soon  all 
win  be  employed.  It  is  a  pension  only  as  a  secondary  matter. 
Within  30  days  all  the  money  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  younger 
people  who  will,  in  turn  spend  It,  and  again  the  next  month 
another  amount  will  pass  into  the  channels  of  trade,  with  all  the 
transactions  carrying  a  2-percent  tax  going  to  the  fund  for  the  next 
month's  distribution.  It  is  a  recovery  plan  first.  It  will  solve  the 
problems  of  old-age  security,  relief,  btislness  depression,  unemploy- 
ment, and  our  national  crime  bill. 

THIS    IS    WHAT    IT    WILL    8AVB    US 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  no  doubt  the  best  authority  on  crime,  says 
crime  Is  costing  tis  $15,000,000,000  a  year.    He  also  says  that  il  we 


can  find  employment  for  our  young  men  when  they  get  out  of 
school  and  put  them  to  work,  we  can  cut  this  crime  cost  In  half. 
That  will  mean  a  saving  of  $7,500,000,000.  Poorhotises  and  homes 
for  aeed.  etc..  cost  $2,500,000,000.  Tills  would  be  saved.  Present 
Government  pensions  cost  $750,000,000.  This  positively  would  be 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  Townsend  plan.  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A^ 
C.  C.  C,  etc.,  cost  $2,000,000,000.  This  could  be  saved.  We  have 
delinquent  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,000.  If  the  unem- 
ployed could  go  to  work  at  good  wages,  those  would  be  paid.  The 
above  amounts  to  a  saving  of  $15,750,000,000,  or  almost  the  total 
cost  of  the  Tovi^nsend  plan. 

We  hear  some  say  the  plan  will  cost  too  much  money;  that  It 
wUl  wreck  the  country.  Let  us  see^  We  propose  a  fiat  2-percent 
tax.  This  Is  ^read  over  all  alike  according  to  the  bxislness  they 
enjoy.  The  present  Social  Security  Is  now  costing  2  percent  (1 
percent  on  the  employee  who  will  benefit  and  1  percent  on  the 
employer  who  will  not  get  any  benefit).  This  tax  gradually  In- 
creases until  In  1949  It  will  reach  3  percent  on  each. 

This  Is  6  percent.  This  money  Is  not  coming  back  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  but  is  being  spent  for  general  governmental  ex- 
pense— and  bonds  drawing  3 -percent  interest  are  placed  In  the 
fund  instead.  Who  pays  the  interest  for  our  Government?  The 
people.  When  this  money  Is  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  collected,  another  tax  will  have  to  be  Imposed  to  provide  It. 
If  my  figuring  is  correct,  that  makes  9  i>ercent.  If  not,  let  some- 
one else  figure  it.  This  last  3  percent  is  where  aU  the  people  wtU 
be  remembered.  Under  the  Townsend  plan  all  F>eople  will  con- 
tribute and  all  wlU  share  In  the  benefits.  Which  Is  "crackpot?" 
Which  Is  "cockeyed?"  Which  Is  "fantastic?"  Every  person  should 
study  this  plan  well  before  passing  Judgment  on  It. 

After  It  is  understood,  there  are  few  who  will  not  agree  It  will 
do  the  things  claimed  for  It.  The  bill,  H.  R.  No.  2.  Is  now  being 
given  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
all  who  are  mterested  In  recovery  should  write  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  asking  them  to  do  aU  they  can  to  make  it  a 
law. 

J.  Haret  Km.i.T. 

Brule  County. 


Our  Trade  Relations  With  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1939  I 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  again  necessary  at  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
very  controversial  subject  of  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Philippines  seems  likely  to  again  come  before  Congress.  The 
press  has  carried  the  news  that  leaders  of  this  administration 
are  urging  that  some  action  be  taken.  In  addition  to  bills 
which  were  introduced  in  both  Houses  some  months  ago,  a 
new  proposal  has  now  appeared  in  the  upper  Chamber  with 
the  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  given  early  consideration  and 
urged  for  enactment  into  law. 

We  have  not  in  this  House  yet  had  the  matter  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  Introduction  of  any  bill.  It  appears  that  im- 
less  attention  is  given  in  advance  we  may  be  called  on  to 
act  hastily  and  without  the  consideration  this  matter  de- 
serves at  our  hands. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject.  I  have  made 
it  plain  that  these  views  are  not  the  result  of  listening  to 
the  special  interests  of  Filipinos  specially  favored  by  psist 
conditions.  Neither  are  they  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
favored  American  interests  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  own 
favored  position.  Instead  of  this  I  have  tried  to  present  the 
facts  based  on  my  own  experience  in  the  Philippines,  and 
my  long  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

These  views,  as  those  who  have  heard  me  before  well 
know,  are  that  the  political  and  economic  independence  of 
the  Philippines,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Tydings-Mc- 
EKiffle  Independence  Act  should  be  carried  through  to  full 
performance.  This  should  be  done  without  delay,  and  with- 
out any  intervening  action  which  can  be  taken  as  an  intima- 
tion, much  less  a  promise,  that  after  the  time  of  such  Inde- 
I)endence,  the  favored  treatments  which  have  been  mutually 
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existing  for  long  years  in  the  past  should  be  continued  in 
any  way.  The  Filipino  people,  I  am  convinced,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  want  their  full  independence  just  as  they 
have  asked  for  it  almost  ever  since  our  first  occupation  of 
the  islands.  A  handful  of  interests  want  to  trade  that  free- 
dom for  their  own  financial  and  trade  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  bills  which  have  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  earlier  in  this  session  clearly  represent  the  interests 
of  those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  period  of  favored  trade 
relationships.  The  analyses  of  this  measure  which  has  been 
presented  before  a  committee  of  the  other  House  clearly  show 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  appearances  before  that  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  that  legislation  show  even  more  clearly 
which  American  interests  favor  the  legislation.  Only  those 
who  seek  to  continue  financial  benefits  through  cheap  mate- 
rials from  the  low-paid  Filipino  agricultural  industries  or 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  a  few  American-made 
commodities  in  the  islands  are  supporting  those  proposals. 

The  current  information  is  that  this  proposal  has  met  such 
strong  opposition  that  its  enactment  is  impossible.  The 
American  people  are  waking  up  to  the  real  facts  of  the  minor 
character  of  the  interests  benefited  by  our  treatment  of  the  , 
Filipino  compared  with  the  mounting  costs  to  this  Gov- 
ernment and  its  taxpayers  of  continued  occupation  and 
continued  free  trade  relations.  Continued  drafts  on  the 
.  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  subsidies  to  Filipino  cane 
growers,  in  competition  with  our  own.  for  erecting  factories 
in  the  islands  to  produce  products  in  competition  with  those 
they  now  buy  in  the  United  States,  to  maintain  expensive 
representation  in  the  islands,  and  to  maintain  armed  mili- 
tary forces  there,  and  support  a  section  of  the  American 
Fleet,  ostensibly  for  their  protection,  are  forceful  arguments 
against  continued  occupation  and  control.  It  is  time — that 
time  will  be  fully  ripe  when  1946  rolls  around — for  the  disso- 
lution of  all  political  ties  which  bind  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  end  for  all  time  this  continued  drain 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  now-^more  than  time — for  the  withdrawal  of  a 
good  part  of  the  American  Army  now  maintained  in  the 
Rp,      Philippines.    I  have  suggested  such  withdrawal  in  the  past. 
^       I  emphasize  it  again  at  this  time. 

Because  the  proposal  for  a  15-year  continuance  of  favored 
trade  has  proven  impractical  of  enactment  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  a  new  measure,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
statement,  has  appeared.  That  measure  is  of  a  different 
character.  To  its  credit  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  deals  entirely 
with  a  few  changes  in  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act  to  become 
operative  only  up  to  July  4,  1946,  the  date  set  for  Philippine 
independence. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  brief  abstract  of  this  bill  and  wish  to 
"^       call  your  attention  to  its  major  provisions,  as  follows: 

This  bill  is  evidently  an  interim  proposal  intended  to  set 
up  trade  arrangements  between  January  1,  1940,  and  July  3, 
1946,  differing  in  some  particulars  from  the  provisions  of  the 
previously  introduced  measure  which  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  carefully  worked  out  ideas  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Philippine  Trade  Relations.  No  provisions  found  in  this 
bill  relating  to  definite  trade  relations,  tariffs,  duties,  taxes, 
quotas,  and  so  forth,  is  so  stated  as  to  extend  beyond  the 
date  Ju^y  3.  1946.  which  is,  under  all  existing  law,  the  definite 
date  upon  which  the  political  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  becomes  fully  efifective. 

Provisions  of  the  previously  introduced  bills  (Tydings  bill 
S.  1028  and  Kocialkowski  bill.  H.  R.  3330)  were  written  to 
cover  certain  trade  relationships  for  a  period  of  15  years 
beyond  July  3,  1946.  The  introduction  of  the  new  Tydings 
bill  at  this  time,  and  its  possible  enactment  into  law  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  does  not  forecast  any  cessation  of  the 
effort  to  carry  on  preferential  trade  relationships  after  July 
3,  1946.  It  only  postpones  the  time  when  the  Congress  will 
probably  be  called  on  to  meet  and  face  that  proposal  of  the 
interests  in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, who  seek  special  privileges  and  special  financial  profits 
by  special  privileges. 


except  those  items  for  which 


The  more  important  provisions  of  the  new  Tydings  bill 
are  as  follows: 

First.  An  export  tax  on  ceAain  items  of  Philippine  produc- 
tion shipped  from  the  Phil  ppines  to  the  United  States  is 
provided  for  to  take  effect  an  January  1,  1941.  The  money 
produced  from  this  Philipp  ne  export  tax  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  of  th(  United  States  for  the  general 
purpose  of  paj'ing  interests  and  principal  on  bonds  of  the 
Philippine  Government  or  it ;  subdivisions,  or  of  providing  a 
sinking  fimd  for  their  retirefnent.    Several  pages  of  the  bill 

these  bond-paying  transactions, 
required  to  be  paid  on  all  arti- 


are  devoted  to  the  details  of 
Second.  This  export  tax  isj 
cles  of  export   from  the  Pliilippines  to   the  United  States 


other  specific  provision  is  made. 


The  rate  of  such  export  taj  is  for  the  first  year  beginning 
January  1,  1941.  5  percent  ol  the  United  States  duty,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year  is  to  t  e  progressively  increased  by  an 
additional  5  percent  of  the  Jnited  States  duty.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946,  through  July  3,  1946— independence  date — the 
rate  will  be  25  percent  of  th(  United  States  duty. 

Third.  Specific  exemption  from  this  export  duty  is  made 
and  a  duty-free  quota  is  provided  as  follows:  Cigars,  200,- 
000,000;  scrap,  stemmed,  anl  unstemmed  tobacco,  4,500,000 

pounds:  coconut  oil,  200, 000(  long  tons;  buttons  of  pearl  or 

shell.  850,000  gross. 

These  quotas  become  effedtive  for  the  calendar  year  4946 
and  are  to  be  decreased  for  e  ich  calendar  year  after  the  first 
year  by  5  percent  of  the  fix  st  year's  quota.  Exports  above 
quota  limits  are  subject  to  thi  i  full  United  States  duty 

Sugar  is  relieved  from  expc  rt  tax  and  given  duty-free  entry 
up  to  850,000  long  tons,  of  \^hich  not  more  than  50,000  long 
tons  may  be  refined  sugar,  jthis  without  progressive  reduc- 
tions. 

Cordage  is  relieved  from  lexport  tax,  and  the  tariff -free 
quota  fixed  at  4,000,000  pounds  between  May  1,  1941,  and 
December  31,  1941,  and  at  1  ie  rate  of  6,000,000  pounds  for 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  from  January  1,  1946,  to  July 
3,  1946,  not  more  than  3,00  ,000  pounds  may  be  entered. 

Fourth.  A  provision  is  incl  ided  providing  for  the  exchange 
or  purchase  of  properties  4)und  desirable  for  cohsular  or 
diplomatic  establishments. 

Fifth.  Existing  provisions 
taxes  and  import  taxes  now 


concerning  the  use  of  the  excise 
collected  by  the  United  States 


on  Philippine  articles  impor  ed  or  used  in  the  United  States 
are  changed  in  two  particul  irs.  The  present  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  coconut-oil  eccise-tax  moneys  for  subsidiza- 
tion of  copra  of  coconut-oil  i  roduction  is  repealed,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  a  general  au  horization  for  the  use  of  these 
and  other  tax  moneys,  worde  d  as  follows : 


Shall  be  held  as  separate  fujids 
of  the  Philippines  to  be  used 
additional  expenditures  which 
Ipplne  economy  to  a  position 
the  United  States,  and  in  prepa^ng 
tion  of  the  responsibilities  of 


ai 


t  lat 


that 


Sixth.  Provision  is  made 
the  second  month  following 
receipts  from  Philippine  imfcorts 
general  fimd  of  the  Treasur; 
not  be  paid  into  the  treasury 

The  act  in  general  is  to 
1940;  provided,  however 
pine  Government  has  enacted 
to  its  provisions. 

With   reference   to   this 
changes  in  the  provisions 
pendence  Act  are  necessars 
seem  to  be  the  least  dangerous 
proposed.     The  coconut-oil 
Act,    namely,    200,000    long 
large,  larger  than  has  ever 
free  trade.    So  the  proposal 
year  reduction  over  a  5-y 
direction.     However,  since 
1930,  provides  that  copra. 


and  be  paid  Into  the  treasury 

or  the  purpose  of  meeting  new  or 

ill  be  necessary  In  adjusting  Phll- 

ijidependent  of  trade  preferences  In 

the  Philippines  for  the  assump- 

Indcpendent  state. 


on  and  after  the  1st  day  of 

the  passage  of  this  act  customs 

shall  be  covered  into  the 

of  the  United  States  and  shall 

of  the  Philippines. 

jecome  effective  on  January  1, 

before  that  date  the  Philip- 

the  necessary  laws  to  conform 


b  U 


I   want   to  say   that   if   any 

)f  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Inde- 

the  changes  herein  pronded 

of  anything  that  has  been 

quota  set  in  the  Independence 

ons   per  year,   is   unnecessarily 

been  reached  under  unlimited 

to  bring  about  a  5-percent  per 

period  is  a  step  in  the  right 

present  tariff  law,  the  act  of 

\Jhich  is  the  dried  meat  of  the 
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coconut  and  the  source  of  coconut  oil,  is  on  the  free  list, 
the  setting  of  a  quota  of  one  size  or  another  for  free  coco- 
nut oil  from  the  Philippines  will  hardly  affect  the  total 
coconut  oil  in  our  markets  and  means  nothing  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States.  The  size  of 
the  free  quota  is  a  matter  of  concern  only  as  between  the 
coconut-oil  crushers  in  the  Philippines  and  the  copra  mer- 
chants there,  each  seeking  to  outdo  the  other  in  sales  to 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  Cham- 
ber not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  presented 
whenever  Philippine  policy  comes  before  Congress.    As  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  fruition  of  the  work  which  was  done 
when  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  will  be  freeing  the  United  States  in  U946  from  a  drain 
of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  now  turned  into  the  islands, 
partly  in  governmental  expenses  there,  partly  in  subsidies  to 
Filipino  enterprises,  as  pointed  out,  and  partly,  most  largely, 
perhaps,  as  the  adverse  trade  balance  which  accumulates 
year  after  year  without  exertion.    It  will  free  us  from  the 
heavy  and.  as  many  believe,  impossible  burden  of  military 
and  naval  protection.     It  will  carry  out  the  promises  made  as 
binding  covenants  to  the  Filipino  people.    It  will  set  the  seal 
of  final  and  permanent  disapproval  on  colonial  and  jingoistic 
plans   and   ideals.    These   worthy   results   will   come   about 
unless  legislation  is  enacted  which  robs  the  T^dings-McEhiffia 
Act  of  its  purposes  by  indirection,  by  granting  special  trade 
privileges,  by  long-continuing  trade  agreements,  and  the  other 
subterfuges  which  the  few  financial  interests  concerned  in 
petty  profits  of  unnecessary  trade  so  well  know  how  to  use. 
Congress  must  stand  firm  in  protecting  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Act  and  in  refusing  to  pass  any  amendments  to 
this  act,  even  ^e  one  now  proposed,  unless  it  is  clear  that  it 
will  aid  rather  than  obstruct  the  culmination  of  full  and  free 
political  and  economic  independence  of  the  whole  Filipino 
people  on  July  3,  1946. 


Buy  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1939 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  amazement 
and  dismay  that  I  read  press  reports  of  a  few  days  ago  to 
the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt  had  authorized  the 
United  States  Navy  to  purchase  48,000  pounds  of  corned 
beef  from  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers'  Cooperative,  and 
that  he  was  reported  to  have  said  their  product  was  superior 
to  that  prepared  by  our  packers  and  could  be  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

It  was  encouraging  to  read  last  evening  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  reporting  the  Argentine 
Government  has  assigned  $8,000,000  of  treasury  bonds  to 
United  States  automobile  importers  and  hopes  to  dispose  of 
an  additional  $12,000,000  to  importers  of  other  United  States 
manufactures,  and  I  do  not  join  those  who  charge  that  our 
farms  and  cattlemen  have  been  "sold  down  the  river"  by 
this  purchase  of  corned  beef  which  probably  does  not  rep- 
resent over  200  head  of  cattle,  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  give  and  take  in  for- 
eign trade;  but  I  do  not  like  the  implication  that  our  great 
packing  companies  do  not  produce  an  item  comparable  in 
quality  with  that  of  foreign  packers  nor  do  I  like  the  idea 
of  our  purchasing  outside  of  the  United  States  competing 
goods  for  our  naval  forces. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the  Navy  that  practically  all 
money  appropriated  for  that  service  is  spent  for  American 


goods  and  services,  even  to  fueling  of  vessels  at  far -distant 
naval  bases. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  have  been  made  to  us 
in  recent  months,  certain  foreign  builders  of  aircraft  are  in 
position  to  build  airplanes  superior,  perhaps  not  "infinitely" 
better  but  somewhat  better  to  those  which  our  factories  pro- 
duce, and  it  is  reasoncble  to  assimie  such  planes  can  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price;  but  the  mention  of  a  purchase  of  bombers 
for  our  armed  forces  is  unthinkable. 

We  have  tried  to  better  the  condition  of  American  labor, 
and  in  1936  passed  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  providing  that  all 
Government  specifications  and  contracts  involving  the  pur- 
chase of  $10,000  or  more  of  suppLes,  or  loans,  or  grants  must 
contain  the  provision  for  paying  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  that  employees 
of  these  contractors  must  not  work  more  than  8  hoiors  in  any 
day  or  40  hours  in  any  week;  that  boys  under  16  ye&Ts  of  age 
and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed;  and 
that  all  work  must  be  done  in  sanitary  buildings  and  decent 
surroundings.  That  act  is  an  example  of  what  we  have  done 
to  limit  expenditure  of  Government  funds  to  contractors 
who  apply  fair  labor  conditions,  and  our  American  packing 
houses  are  undoubtedly  living  up  to  these  requirements  at  a 
sacrilice  in  profits;  but  what  do  we  know  about  the  fair-labor 
policy  of  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers'  Cooperative,  or  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  their  plants,  or  their  inspection  of 
animals,  or  their  V7age  scales? 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  more  than  1,000.000  destitute 
farm  families  through  rehabibtation  measures,  and  this 
administration's  agricultural  policy  has  been  directed  to- 
ward raising  farm  prices  and  farmers'  Income  and  to  guard 
the  dcmestic  market  from  bargain-counter  prices.  But  it 
seems  we  can  do  some  shopping  down  in  Argentine  for  beef 
while  our  Depwirtment  of  Agriculture  develops  inbred  strains 
homozygous  f  jr  characteristics  of  economic  importance; 
develops  new  r.nd  superior  strains  by  means  of  hybridization 
followed  by  selection  and  inbreeding;  and  finds  the  progeny 
sired  by  bull.*;  of  one  strain  of  beef  shorthorns  averaged 
17.24  pounds  of  gain  for  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients 
consumed,  whereas  those  of  another  strain  average  but 
15.37  poimds. 

The  State  of  Kansas  is  third  in  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  for  slaughter  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ptyebred  livestock,  fourth  in  meat  packing,  and  has 
been  called  the  breadbasket  of  the  world;  but  I  have  Just 
read  the  Kansas  crop  report  for  May  1939  and  noted  the 
Kansas  winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  about  116,000.000 
bushels,  or  a  decline  of  almost  2,000.000  bushels  from  the 
April  forecast;  that  almost  one-fourth  of  the  acres  sown 
last  fall  will  be  abandoned;  while  pasture  condition  for  cat- 
tle grazing  is  the  highest  since  1932.  That  means  that  this 
year  Kansas  farmers  will  be  forced  to  look  to  livestock  more 
than  ever  before  for  a  large  share  of  their  income,  or  many 
more  of  them  will  be  forced  to  join  that  million  of  destitute 
farm  families  on  relief. 

The  livestock  industry  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  the  biggest  business  in  the 
United  States.  Forty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  corned 
beef  is  not  what  I  am  "beefing"  about;  I  am  talking  about 
the  principle  of  using  the  American  taxpayers'  money,  ap- 
propriated for  national  defense,  to  import  a  product  in  com- 
petition with  one  of  our  own  and  at  a  time  when  the  live- 
stock industry,  agriculture,  business,  and  labor  needs  all  the 
aid  and  assistance  we  can  give  them. 

I  hope  the  time  is  here  when  every  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  will  contain  a  provision  that  will  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this  exceedingly  exasperating  and  un- 
fortunate affair.  It  is  my  belief  that  American  livestock 
producers  can  easily  supply  the  American  market  with  ail 
the  beef  it  can  consume,  and  the  American  packing  houses 
can  supply  all  the  corned  beef  at  a  reasonable  price  and  of 
excellent  quality  that  the  Navy  can  stow  away. 
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Classification    of    Fur    Farming    as    Agricultural 

Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1939 


LKl'l'Uli    FROM    THE    MINNESOTA    FOX    AND    FUR    BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and  brief 
received  by  me  from  the  Minnesota  FHjx  and  F\ir  Breeders' 
Association: 

Minnesota  Fox  &  Pur  Breeders'  Association, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  12,  1939. 
John  O.   Alexander. 

United  States  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  our  association  has  requested  the 
ofHcers  to  present  Information  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  to  many  other  Congressmen  who  kindly  acknowledged  our 
petition  in  the  former  session  when  we  asked  their  consideration 
of  supporting  proper  classification  of  fur  farmers  from  that  of 
"industry"  to  that  of  "agriciiltural  labor." 

The  former  Wage  and  Hour  Act  passed  after  the  Social  Security 
Act  properly  exempted  fur-farm  labor,  and  this  fair  classification 
indicates  the  views  of  Congress  as  intending  exemption  toward 
farm  groups  of  raw  products  where  there  is  no  processing  or  op- 
portunity of  such  farmers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selimg  price  of 
their  product. 

As  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  under  consideration  of  the 
Congress  at  this  session,  may  we  kindly  ask  your  support  and 
consideration  for  such  exemption.  Where  such  taxes  cannot  be 
passed  on  and  where  market  prices  are  already  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction In  the  great  majority  of  fur-farmer  ranches,  the  placing 
of  such  farmers  under  "Industry"  develops  a  heavy  Jeopardy  against 
the  farm  home,  farm  land,  and  the  slock  of  such  farmer  who 
must  shoulder  such  a  special  tax  as  a  direct  farm  loss,  thus  mak- 
ing it  a  pnjblem  to  meet  other  important  taxes  of  the  real  estate 
and  personal  property  class. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  special  tax  levied  under  the  theory  of  addi- 
tion in  the  selling  price  to  the  next  buyer  as  in  industry  Is  not 
applicable  to  "farm  products,"  and  that  there  is  a  definite  point  of 
existence  involved  in  the  same  manner  as  provision  is  made  for 
exemption  of  certain  personal  or  household  property,  otherwise 
unpaid  real  and  personal  taxes  cause  confiscation.  This  situation 
Is  already  present  among  many  of  our  farmers. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Minnesota  Pox  &  Pxjr  Breeders'  Association, 
George  Flagman, 

Secretary,  Columbia  Heights,  Minn. 


nnORMATIONAL   BRIEF   SHOWING    FUR    FARMING   AS    A   DEFINITE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL   WOEK 

The  raw  product  from  fur  farms  is  Identical  to  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, exempted  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  we  have  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  conditions  and  problems  in  which  the 
selling  price  is  set  and  fixed  by  others  than  the  farmer  himself. 

In  "industry"  It  is  recognized  and  expected  that  the  processor 
or  manufacturer  will  have  a  voice  in  matters  relating  to  the  first 
selling  price,  and  it  is  only  under  such  a  situation  that  taxes  of 
this  nature  can  be  included  in  each  selling  price. 

Thus  the  following  dependable  information  is  given  in  detail  to 
support  all  contentions  that  fur  farming  is  a  pure  farming  enter- 
prise and  should  be  classified  as  an  "agricultural  occupation." 

1.  The  Social  Security  Act  no  doubt  anticipated  such  farmers  as 
coming  under  the  "agricultural  exemption"  in  designating  live- 
stock, farms,  and  ranches  under  the  exemption,  however,  it  was 
unjustly  ruled  that  this  farm  occupation  was  not  farming  but 
industry. 

2.  Requests  for  reconsideration  and  designation  as  to  proper  farm 
classification  was  at  once  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasxiry 
and  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  protest  was  made,  however,  same  has  remained 
under  the  unwise  ruling  awaiting  changes  in  the  act. 

3.  Senators.  Representatives,  and  departments  have  been  written 
and  detail  Information  has  been  given  which  points  out  the  un- 
workable factors  on  true  farmers,  and  most  all  have  Joined  in  de- 
claring the  fur-farming  work  to  be  an  agriculture  work,  rightfully 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Prior  to  the  act  funds  have  been  expended  over  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  development  of  fur  farming  as  an  agricultural  work. 


(c)  Raising  and  selling  of  a 
Ing  of  any  nature  or  industrial 

(d)  Using  country  farm  help 

(e)  Generally  providing   for 


5.  States  have  recognized  th^  work  on  fur  farms  as  being  within 
the  term  "agricultural  efforts. 

6.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  the  past  advanced  loans 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  reco^ized  the  crop  as  eligible  for  farm 
product  security 

7.  States  recognize  fur  f armal  as  entitled  to  homestead  exemption 
due  to  the  farmer  making  his  own  living  on  his  own  farm. 

8.  The  following  defines  the  farm  procedure  on  fur  farms,  con- 
trol of  buying  prices  by  otheri  than  the  farmer,  and  shows  effect 
of  applying  industrial  taxes  or  agricultural  producers: 

(a)  All  the  farm  work  is  pu  e  breeding  and  raising  of  livestock^ 

(b)  Feeding  and  enclosing  cf  livestock  on  farm  lands. 

raw  product  only,  without  process- 
handling. 

in  monthly  and  seasonal  periods. 

extra  or  part-time  men.  who  must 
be  dropped  in  low-price  perioc^  if  the  theory  of  Industry  must  be 
applied  to  farm  work. 

(f)  An  entire  farm  occupatfcn  unable  to  add  up  costs  of  feed, 
labor,  overhead,  plus  special  tixes  or  even  profit  of  any  amount, 
because  the  selling  prices  are  made  and  set  (like  most  other  farm 
products)  entirely  outside  of  tl  is  farmer's  control.  This  raw-prod- 
uct farm  has  no  possible  opp)or  :unity  of  passing  any  tax  or  definite 
cost  on  to  the  next  buyer  or  :onsumer.  due  to  the  nature  of  all 
farming  efforts,  which  cannot   )e  directed  to  setting  his  own  price. 

(g)  There  is  no  monthly  in<  ome  or  return  from  the  farm  labor 
or  Investment  like  most  Indus  ;ry  enjoys.  A  1-year  crop  makes  it 
possible  for  middlemen  or  ott  ers  to  set  and  determine  the  pro- 
ducer's price. 

(h)  There  Is  no  short-season  stopping  or  shut-down  period.  Crop 
sale  comes  once  yearly,  and  the  market-price  results  become  known 
too  late  to  restrict  operation,  i  bus  when  low  prices  develop  below 
the  cost  of  production  the  losl  ig  operation  must  be  carried  on  for 
the  entire  coming  year.  This  s  lone  Jeopardizes  the  home  and  land 
of  this  farmer  whose  existen<e  is  under  the  control  of  outside 
price-setting  sources 

(1)  The  fur  farmer  pays  all  i)f  the  imposed  taxes  of  the  agricul- 
tural farmer,  such  as  personal  property,  real  estate.  Income  taxes, 
etc..  and  any  other  special  tax  aimed  to  be  passed  into  the  cost  of 
finished  goods  further  Jeopard  zes  payment  of  his  home  and  land 
tax.  and  where  such  special  ta  ices  cannot  be  Included  in  the  sell- 
ing prices,  development  of  n(  nemployment  must  occur  or  farm 
taxes  remain  unpaid  when  all  such  farm  prices  are  below  produc- 
tion costs. 

(J)  Due  to  being  a  farmer  and  due  to  the  unfair  decision,  a 
duplication  of  taxes  is  secured  from  this  farmer;  first,  in  making 
such  tax  payment,  as  an  industrial  tax.  unreturnable  in  sale  of 
the  raw  product;  and.  second,  when  paying  the  various  Industrial 
taxes  on  goods  exchanged  for  tt  e  crop  each  year. 

(k)  The  fur-farm  product  i  self  has  no  fixed  standards  and  is 
influenced  directly  by  propagan  la  and  rumors  by  which  actual  out- 
side industry  controls  the  pro(  luct  without  thought  or  considera- 
tion of  perj)etuatlng  this  farm  (  nterprise. 

(1)  As  a  farm  product,  sam;  is  in  no  way  connected  with  fur 
trapping  or  wild  furs  as  such  m  here  the  items  of  foods,  labor,  land, 
and  other  costs  are  not  a  faci  or.  The  entire  farm  can  be  wiped 
out  in  one  season,  whereas  the  objective  has  been  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  domestic  fur  raising  as  a  continued  true  farm  enterprise. 

(m)  The  fur  farmer  Is  a  hsrd  worker,  willing  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  sustain  his  family,  mi  intaln  his  breeding  stock,  and  keep 
extra  help  at  work  as  well  sa  pay  regular  taxes  and  remain  an 
active  consumer  of  gocds  com  ng  out  of  "industry."  but  to  do  so 
as  a  farmer  he  must  at  all  t  mes  be  classified  as  performing  or 
utilizing  "agriculture  labor." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Minnesota  Fox  a  to  Fur  Breeders*  Association. 
By  W.  Beach.  Presidtnt. 
George  Flagman. 

S  rcretary,  Columbia  Heights,  Minn. 
The  Pur  Farmers'  Cooperatl\  b  Association  has  jointly  subscribed 
to  the  above  brief  and  request. 

Wm.  CtrvELLiER,  Secretary. 


Nation-Wide    Contest 
Keep  Out  o 


EXTENSIO^ 


)n    Why    America    Should 
'  Foreign  Wars 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HA]\[ILTON  FISH 

OF  N  SW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0  ^^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdat.  May  17,  1939 


CD 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ESSAY  ObNTEST  BY  THE  NA-nONAL  COM- 
MITTEE  to  KEEP  AMER  CA  OUT  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Tender  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
include  the  following  annoimce- 
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ment  of  a  Nation-wide  contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars,  starting 
immediately  and  ending  on  Flag  Day,  June  14.  1939,  for  the 
best  essay  on  Why  America  Should  Keep  Out  of  Foreign 
Wars: 

Washxncton,  D.  C.  May  16.  1939. — At  a  meeting  of  tbe  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Ckjmmittee  to  Keep  America  Out  of 
Foreign  Wars  it  was  tmanlmously  agreed  to  hold  a  Nation-wide 
contest,  open  to  all  American  citizens,  regardless  of  age.  race,  color, 
creed,  or  politics,  on  tbe  subject  Wby  America  Sbould  Keep  Out 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

All  compositions  submitted  in  this  contest  must  be  clearly 
written  (typewritten  preferred)  and  must  not  exceed  300  words, 
and  shall  not  Include  any  quotation  to  exceed  10  words.  They 
sboiild  be  sent  direct  to  tbe  National  Committee  to  Keep  America 
Out  of  Foreign  Wars,  room  1424.  New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C^  not  later  than  Flag  Day.  June  14.  1939. 

The  committee  offers  as  first  award  the  sum  of  1100  In  cash 
and  a  trip  to  Washington.  D.  C  to  be  received  by  the  coounittee, 
and  a  trip  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  with  all  expenses  paid. 
Second  award  will  be  $50  In  casb:  tblrd.  t25  In  cash;  fourtb.  %10 
in  cash:  and  tbree  additional  awards  of  $5  each  for  filth,  sixth, 
and  seventh. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  contest,  com- 
posed of  Hon.  John  C.  Schafer  of  Wisconsin,  chairman;  Hon. 
Dewet  Shokt,  of  Missouri;  and  Hon.  Francis  H.  Case  of  South 
Dakota. 

It  is  expected  that  the  essays  submitted  In  this  contest  will  be 
Judged  and  awards  made  on  or  before  July  4.  1939. 


Bankers  and  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    K.    C.    LOVB.    PRESIDENT    OP    THE    OKLAHOMA 
BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Love,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  forty-third  annual  convention  at  Oklahoma 
City  May  4  and  5,  1939.  Mr.  Love  presented  a  very  able  and 
convincing  argument  in  support  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
present  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  addressing  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Association  I  amr  speaking 
Within  the  family.  I  do  not  include  the  investment  bankers  as 
members  of  our  family  to  whom  I  am  speaking  directly.  I  know 
relatively  little  about  their  problems  and  the  details  of  their  busi- 
ness. I  am  only  thankful  to  the  Government  for  providing  that 
their  activities  be  carried  on  in  a  fish  bowl  so  that  I  have  full 
information  about  securities  they  distribute  and.  consequently,  a 
good  chance  to  make  sound  purchases  of  investments. 

It  is  no  accident  that  statements  about  business  trends  and  legis- 
lation by  us  l^aiikers  receive  great  weight  by  the  public.  Rather 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  strategic  economic  role  of  our  banking  indiis- 
try.  We  bankers  are  a  unique  group  In  our  economic  system  be- 
cause we  earn  otir  living  by  trading  in  the  most  commanding  of 
asseu.  money,  and  therefore  are  at  the  very  fulcrum  of  economic 
activity — the  balancer  of  savings  and  Investment.  We  direct  the 
conversion  of  the  sterUe  money  savings  of  the  community  into 
active  investment  spending,  which  mcreases  the  welfare  of  the 
community  by  providing  for  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 
The  economic  counterpart  of  the  sentimental  French  adage,  "Love 
makes  the  world  go  'rotmd."  Is  the  capitalistic  American  saying. 
••Monev  greases  the  wheels  of  mdustry."  It  is  out  Job  to  see  that 
the  greasing  Is  properly  done.  In  order  to  be  successful  we.  more 
than  any  other  group  must  be  experts  in  the  economics  of  total 
output  or  of  the  general  functioning  of  the  economic  machine. 
Arising  out  of  this  fact  is  the  feeling  which  we  bankers  have  of  otir 
own  imfxjrtance.  But  still  more  important  is  the  sensing  of  this 
by  our  customers  and  by  the  public  generally  and  the  deep  respect 
which  oxir  economic  role  engenders. 

Respect  for  our  Judgment  on  problems  of  economic  welfare  seems 
to  be  an  Inherent  characteristic  of  our  American  economic  system. 
Even  the  hate  and  distrust  of  the  1929-32  period  was  not  lasting. 
As  an  Illustration  of  this.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  which 
followed  a  "hard-hearted"  request  of  a  large  mldwestem  dty  banker 
to  a  smaU  country  businessman  to  pay  oil  loans  In  the  laU  of  1937. 


Of  course,  the  biisinessman  thought  the  request  was  a  pretty  dirty 
trick,  but  he  paid  up.  Some  months  later  the  businessman,  while 
still  strugglmg  to  make  both  ends  meet  without  access  to  bank 
credit,  made  this  statement:  "Of  course,  paying  off  the  bank  made 
It  pretty  tough  for  us.  but  as  I  look  back  the  bank  wbs  right. 
It  was  t>etter  for  us  to  do  so." 

We  could  never  have  regamed  oxir  position  with  our  customers 
and  with  the  public  so  quickly.  If  at  all.  after  1932  and  1933.  had  It 
not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  agree  with  me  at  least  in 
part.  Let  me  call  to  mind  some  of  the  more  Important  measures 
taken  to  place  and  to  maintain  the  banking  system  on  a  sound 
basis.  You  all  must  remember  the  banking  holiday  and  the  provi- 
sions for  the  orderly  liquidation  or  reopening  of  closed  banks. 
Loans  by  R.  P.  C.  and  liberalized  rediscount  privileges  witn  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  enabled  banks  to  meet  the  abnormal  de- 
mands of  depositors;  purchases  of  preferred  stock  by  R.  F.  C.  bol- 
stered the  capital  structure  of  the  banlclng  system,  and  especially 
of  the  weaker  members:  H.  O.  L.  C.  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  substituted  sound  earning  assets  for  the  froeen 
assets  which  were  clogging  bank  vaults.  You  aU  must  know  that 
the  confidence  of  depositors  was  permanently  restored  by  means 
of  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  You  all  know  that  the  Government  did  not  stop 
with  these  measures,  but  has  continued  its  efforts  to  buUd  a 
sounder  and  more  useful  banking  system.  Among  the  more  recent 
Important  steps  has  been  the  more  realistic  attitude  taken  toward 
loar^  and  investments  embodied  in  the  revisions  of  bank-exami- 
nation procedures.  All  of  us  recognize  that  these  were  necessary 
and  effective  measures  for  restoring  the  health  of  the  banking 
system.  Yet  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  benefits  bestowed  upon 
us  by  a  long  list  of  governmental  measures  relating  to  the  baiiking 
Industry.  According  to  a  financial  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
we   seem   even   to   have   forgotten   the   banking   holiday. 

The  effect  of  the  Government's  measvires  has  been  not  only  to 
restore  the  public  s  respect  for  us  but  also  our  own  self-respect. 
Not  only  do  the  people  now  know  that  the  bankers  will  not  let 
themselves  down  but  they  also  know  that  the  Government  will  not 
let  the  bankers  down.  And  this  firm  position  of  the  Government 
behmd  our  lines  is  a  far  more  potent  influence  on  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  banking  than  we  have  been  wiUmg  to  admit. 

We  all  know — and  I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  believe  otherwise — 
that  the  Government  has  worked  to  rehabUitate  the  banking  sy»- 
tem.  not  for  love  of  bankers  but  for  other  deeper  reasons.  The 
economic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation — not  only  our  own — requires 
a  sound  banking  system.  And  it  was  to  provide  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  high  levels  of  national  Income  that  the  Government  acted. 
We  bankers  were  only  a  convenient  mediimi  through  which  a 
broader  national  purpose  was  attained. 

Even  though  Government  activities  In  the  banking  field  have 
been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  they  have 
not  been  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  or  rancor  toward  bankers. 
Had  it  tjeen  otherwise,  our  Government  would  not  have  been  worthy 
of  the  people  m  whose  interest*  it  operates.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
nationalizing  the  banks  was  a  real  alternative  m  1933.  Nor  should 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  even  today  there  are  those  who 
believe  the  Government  should  take  over  the  banking  system. 

Our  Government  has  made  every  effort  to  restore  the  banker 
to  his  traditional  position  in  the  community,  to  maintain  and 
widen  the  scope  of  his  activities  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  sound 
and  profitable  operations.  I  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the  fear 
of  the  examiner's  visit  has  practically  disappeared,  particularly  In 
those  banks  which  are  under  Federal  supervision.  Nor  shoiild  I 
need  to  remind  you  that  during  the  4  years.  1935-38,  bank  sus- 
pensions averaged  less  than  50  per  year  and  deposits  in  those 
banks  less  than  $14,000,000  per  year;  the  comparable  figures  for 
the  twenties  are  635  banks  with  deposits  of  $181,000,000.  I  think 
the  fact  that  the  recent  banking  dUficultles  In  New  Jersey — ^prob- 
ably the  major  headache  of  F.  D.  I.  C. — caused  so  little  interest  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  general  confidence  In  and  soundness  of 
the  banks  achieved  dturlng  the  past  6  years,  as  well  as  of  the  value 
of  P.  D.  I.  C.  and  R.  F.  C. 

The  talk  I  have  heard  about  the  Government  trying  to  elbow  us 
out  of  the  ttanklng  business  is  Just  sheer  nonsense.  You  and  I 
known  that  the  Gtovemment  has  not  engaged  In  lending  activities 
out  of  any  desire  to  take  over  the  banking  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  fc»  getting  Increased  business  activity. 
Lending  was  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  When  for  one  reason 
or  another  we  were  unable  to  do  the  lending,  the  Government  was 
forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations.  R.  P.  C.  loans 
were  extended  only  after  banks  had  declined  to  take  the  buslneas; 
only  defaulted  farm  mortgages  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  so  on. 

Long  before  the  New  Deal  arrived  In  Washington  such  a  policy 
was  pursued  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Federal  Interme- 
diate credit  banks.  We  may  say  that  the  Government  has  played 
the  role  of  guarantor  for  our  weaker  borrowers — at  a  fee  of 
coxmse — and  has  provided  credit  when  no  private  credit  was  avail- 
able. Now  that  it  turns  out  that  the  Government  Judged  the  risks 
involved  with  considerable  accuracy  we  bankers  seem  to  t)e  cover- 
ing up  our  own  mistakes  by  raising  the  bugaboo  of  Govemn^nt 
competition.  Today  there  Is  no  lending  business  that  the  baiaks 
cannot  have  if  they  want  it.  If  this  be  competition  between  Gov- 
ernment and  bankers,  then  competition  Is  based  on  brotherly  love 
and  not.  as  every  economist  since  Adam  Smith  has  maintaiiied,  on 
tbe  law  of  the  Jungle. 

Nor  has  banking  been  profitless  since  the  Government  stepped 
to  to  repair  the  rickety  structure  at  our  industry.     I  know- 
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you  know — that  while  bank  profits  are  Infinitely  better  than  In 
1931-34,  they  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  in  the  bankers'  heyday 
of  the  twenties.  But  what  other  industry  with  an  invested  capital 
of  •7,000.000.000  can  boast  of  a  more  than  5-percent  annual  net 
profit  rate  on  capital,  surplvis,  undivided  profits  and  contingency 
reserves  for  the  recession  half  of  1938?  And  what  other  industry 
has  been  able  to  cut  its  largest  single  cost  item — interest  paid  on 
deposits — by  75  percent,  largely  by  Government  regulation?  May  I 
remark  that  that  cut  in  costs  alone  was  greater  than  the  net 
profits  of  banks  in  1929. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  no  other  Industry 
for  which  the  Government  has  dene  more  than  for  banking.  Yet 
by  and  large  the  only  return  to  the  administration  has  been  violent 
verbal  abuse.  I  have  attended  numerous  meetings  of  bankers 
during  the  past  few  years  and  with  very,  very  few  exceptions  the 
speeches  I  have  heard  were  antladminlstration.  Bankers,  big  and 
little,  city  and  country,  have  all  Joined  in  the  chorus;  each  deliv- 
ered a  tirade  against  the  administration,  then  sat  down  and  stuck 
out  his  chest  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  done  his  bit  to  save 
the  country.  We  are  prone  to  forget  difflcultles.  hardships,  and 
miseries  once  we  escape  them:  We  are  at  the  same  time,  Inclined 
to  be  ingrates. 

Neither  you  nor  I  can  gage  with  accuracy  the  effects  of  the 
continuous  stream  of  antladminlstration  utterances  from  such  an 
Influential  •  group  as  we  bankers.  I  know  that  the  effect  in  my 
own  community  has  been  to  keep  at  an  unduly  low  level  the  kind 
of  investment  spiending  which  starts  and  keeps  recovery  going.  I 
piofoundly  believe  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  similar  effects 
must  have  been  of  tremendous  magnitude.  And  ovir  own  biasiness, 
of  course,  has  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  the  limited 
outlets  for  loans  and  investments  indicate. 
All  this  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to  explain  to  the  public- 
jTlst  what  the  Government  has  done  for  bankers  and  the  banking 
system.  After  all,  we  were  carried  away  by  the  "new  era,"  Just  as 
everyone  else  was.  In  the  tempo  of  the  time,  we  departed  from 
sound  banking  practices  on  occasion,  and  we  failed  to  discovirage 
others  from  similar  departures.  Consequently  we  cannot  avoid  our 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  ruins  In  the  economic  system  which  we 
could  not  reconstruct.  And  if  we  talked  about  what  assistance 
the  Government  had  given,  we  would  have  to  swallow  our  pride 
and  admit  we  could  not  have  solved  our  difflcultles  alone. 

But  there  are  other  measures  which  the  Government  has  taken 
and  is  contemplating  which  we  bankers  can  disciiss  without  loss  of 
pride  or  prestige.  Is  it  too  much  for  us  to  do  so  with  a  view  to 
helping  the  Government  in  Its  efforts  to  attain  and  then  to  main- 
tain high  levels  of  activity?  We  drew  the  first  large  dividends 
from  the  New  Deal  program  carried  out  for  everyone's  benefit.  It 
is  nortec  much  for  us  now  to  lend  a  hand  so  that  other  groups, 
too,  may  have  opportunities  to  obtain  corresponding  dividends.  And 
for  us  to  do  so  would  not  be  gratxiltous  benevolence  but  rather 
shrewd  and  enlightened  selfishness. 

Our  economic  functions  are  all  that  they  have  ever  been.  The 
public  still  entrusts  vast  sums  of  its  savings  and  surplus  funds  to 
us.  It  is  still  our  Job  to  see  that  these  funds  get  invested — put  to 
use.  We  are  still  the  primary  mechanism  for  expanding  credit  so 
that  the  volume  of  deposit  money  will  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the 
Nation's  business. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  an  immense  responsibility 
with  regard  to  credit  creation.  Because  we  did  not  live  up  to  that 
responsibility  in  the  twenties,  when  we  permitted — in  fact,  stimu- 
lated— excessive  credit  expansion,  our  leeway  has  been  restricted  to 
prevent  damage  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  should  It  ever  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  to 
permit  a  greater  expansion  of  credit  than  Is  now  possible,  the 
Government  will  relax  those  restrictions. 

Because  of  our  central  economic  role  with  regard  to  credit  and 
the  prestige  it  engenders,  we  are  in  a  particularly  strategic  position 
to  be  helpful.  We  are  in  Intimate  contact  with  private  enterprise 
and  know  how  and  why  It  functions.  We  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  funds  are  wanted  or  not  wanted  and  why.  We  under- 
stand the  importance  of  keeping  funds  flowing.  And  we  know  the 
depressions  and  recoveries  which  may  be  anticipated  with  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  from  changes  in  the  flow  and  use  of  funds.  All 
this  grows  cut  of  our  everyday  practical  experience,  and  because 
of  that  our  economic  knowledge  and  Judgment  can  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Nation. 

Take  Government  spending  as  an  example.  I  know  it  Is  strange 
for  a  banker  to  support  the  Government's  spending  policies.  But  in 
spite  of  the  shock  such  an  almost  unprecedented  position  may 
involve  I  am  going  to  use  them  as  an  example. 

I  know  of  no  other  group  of  private  citizens  who  could  do  a  better 
Job  of  explaining  the  Government's  deficit  spending  activities  than 
bankers.  Tliey  strike  at  the  very  spot  in  the  economic  system  at 
which  we  function — the  conversion  of  idle  savings  Into  active  invest- 
ment spending.  We  know  that  when  deposits  pile  up  while  loans 
and  Investments  decline  there  Is  a  lack  of  investment  spending.  We 
know  that  unless  the  money  savings  which  banks  get  as  deposits  are 
put  to  use.  business  activity  and  national  income  would  decline,  and 
with  them  our  earnings  and  safety.  We  know  from  practical  expe- 
rience that  a  business  firm  will  not  invest  when  the  volume  of  its 
products  sold  and  consumed  is  far  from  capacity  output.  We  know 
that  with  the  existing  productive  capacity  the  present  level  of  con- 
sumption, whether  maintained  by  Government  spending  or  not,  will 
not  bring  forward  any  great  Increases  in  private  investment  until 
the  existing  capacities  have  been  liquidated  by  wear  and  tear  and 
obsolescence. 
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We  know  that  were  Goveri  ment  spending  now  stopped  in  an 
effort  to  balance  the  Budget  ai  tlvlty  would  decline  and  with  it  tax 
receipts,  so  that  the  Budget  would  remain  unbalanced;  that  the 
falling  off  of  orders  due  to  a  contraction  of  Government  spending 
would  have  the  same  drastic  effects  as  a  stoppage  originating  in 
private  sources.  In  short,  we  1  now  that  Lf  recovery  is  to  be  speeded 
up  orders  going  to  private  enterprise  must  be  brought  to  a  high 
enough  level  so  that  pressur  !s  on  productive  capacities  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  new  loans  md  investments.  When  the  volume 
of  consumption  or  activity  ge  nerally  is  not  enough  to  create  the 
necessary  pressure  there  are  tv  o  alternatives:  The  Nation  can  let  it 
ride  and  wait  until  capital  eqv  ipment  wears  down  to  the  low  levels 
of  activity.  This  Is  a  long,  :  lard  trail,  as  everyone  knows  from 
1929-32;  In  4  years  It  was  not  ]  osslble  to  wear  our  productive  assets 
down  enough.  While  the  Nat)  m  was  trjrlng  to  do  so  business  never 
did  get  fully  reimbursed  for  he  physical  capital  assets  used  up. 
(I  might  say  on  the  side  tha ;  while  the  people  wait  they  might 
also  pray  for  rain  In  the  for  n  of  technological  changes,  foreign 
wars,  foreign  investments,  or  some  hitherto  unknown  economic 
stimulant.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Natl(  n  can  actively  seek  to  raise  the  level 
of  activity.  This  is  exactly  w  lat  Government  spending  does.  As 
we  bankers  know,  if  the  volut  le  is  sustained  and  great  enough,  it 
will  raise  activity  to  a  level  whi  re  it  pays  private  industry  to  invest. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  prop  isitlon  we  are  up  against  in  dealing 
with  an  Individual  business;  U  its  sales  are  coming  In  regularly  at 
high  levels,  It  comes  to  us  for  funds — short  or  long  term — and  we 
extend  credit.  If  its  sales  ar«  erratic  and  at  low  levels,  the  firm 
may  come  to  us  for  funds  but  vont  get  them,  becavise  we're  not  in 
the  business  of  financing  bank  ruptcies. 

Instead  of  criticizing  the  *sp  jnding  program,  we  bankers  should 
be  explaining  the  economic  necessity  for  it  on  the  basis  of  oiu- 
--knowledge  of  the  mechanics  (f  Industry.  If  we  really  paid  heed 
to  the  lessons  from  our  own  ei  perlence,  we  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  balance  the  Budg't  but  to  provide  for  a  large  enough 
and  sustained  enough  volume  i  if  spending  to  provide  the  volume  of 
orders  necessary  to  bring  fort]  i  high  investment.  And  only  when 
private  investment  was  adeqi  ate  would  we  think  of  asking  the 
curtailment  of  Government  sp  nding. 

Yet  what  have  the  banklm  spokesmen  been  saying?  I  quote 
from  a  speech  by  one  of  our  o  vn  Oklahoma  bankers: 

"Why  cannot  we,  as  bankers  arouse  a  •  •  •  protest  against 
a  continuation  of  our  present  :  5cal  policies — policies  which.  If  con- 
tinued Indefinitely,  will  result    n  only  one  thing — chaos?" 

And  from  a  speech  by  a  forn  ler  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association: 

"The  truth  Is  that  through  msound  financial  practices  •  •  • 
they  have  impaired  the  coun  ry's  economic  strength  and  beaten 
business  down  until  it  is  rei  larkable  that  It  has  left  as  much 
vitality  as  it  displays." 

These  are  the  scarecrows  m(  st  bankers  are  putting  In  the  path 
of  earnest  efforts  by  governmer  t,  which  we  know  are  sound,  to  keep 
activity  moving  up.  So  far  as  acts  are  concerned,  they  do  not  bear 
out  such  attacks  on  the  spen(  ing  policy.  And  so  far  as  the  eco- 
nomic effects  on  business  are  c  ancerned,  I  think  it  is  time  bankers 
recognized  that  the  finances  of  business  were  never  in  better  shape 
Need  I  mention  the  mute  figures  on  bank  loans  and  deposits  as 
symbolic  of  the  financial  liquidl  ;y  of  business?  Need  I  mention  that 
the  liquidity  is  a  direct  result  <  f  cash  Inflow  being  In  excess  of  cash 
outgo  made  possible  by  the  flow  of  Government  expenditures 
through  business  channels? 

Let  me  hold  up  Just  one  m  re  banker  on  the  question  of  fiscal 
policies— the  chairman  of  the  >oard  of  the  world's  largest  bank  I 
quote  from  testimony  before    i  special  Senate  investigating  com- 

"The  thing  which  gives  me  more  concern  •  •  •  than  any- 
thing else     *     •     •     is  this  ca  itlnually  unbalanced  Budget  " 

*'•  •  •  every  businessmai  that  I  know  and  every  banker  I 
know  appreciates  the  danger  )f  this  Budget  situation.  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  say  that,  the  feai    of  any  Immediate  collapse  " 

Now  here  Is  a  charge  of  Im  >ending  bankruptcy  made  almost  a 
^r5v,^°t^^^\'  ^^°-  ^^  it  a  tru  s  appraisal  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Federal  Government?  [f  it  is.  the  quotations  on  Govern- 
ment obligations  should  be  nor  bottom  in  view  of  what  has  oc- 
curred since  the  statement  was  made,  and  most  banks  should  be  on 
the  verge  if  not  actually  in  bai  kruptcy. 

Bankers  ought  to  know  how  to  make  a  sound  analysis  of  finan- 
cial conditions— of  assets  and  ]  labilities,  of  debts  and  credits.  More 
than  any  other  group,  we  knc  w  the  realities  and  the  fantasies  of 
debt  m  modern  times.  We  ki  ow  debt  must  be  expanded  in  order 
for  business  activity,  particulai  ly  our  own.  to  Increase,  and  that  is 
why  moderri  credit  Instltutlor  s  exist.  We  know,  or  we  ought  to 
learn,  there  is  nothing  but  non  ense  involved  in  the  contention  that 
debt  must  remam  below  some  nystically  determined  level.     Such  a 

f^^r  ^f  ni?,.  l^'^\T\?'^'^}  ^°  ^  ^'"8  ^^^^  ^°  arbitrary  psychological 
fear  of  debt  should  limit  economic  expansion  all  by  Itself  without 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  debt  creation  for  the  effective  functioning 
of  modern  corporate  enterprise.  »*"^wuuiuk 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matte-  is  this:  So  long  as  people  save  In 
money  terms-in  bank  depoa  ts  and  insurance  policies,  for  ex- 
ampl^-and  not  in  physical  ai  set  terms,  then  there  must  be  debt 
^„?fo  "?°"^^  expansion  is  to  oc  :ur.  So  long  as  savers  will  not,  be- 
cause of  a  desu-e  for  safety  an<  liquidity,  or  cannot,  because  of  the 
physical  arrangements  of  prodi  ction.  hold  direct  tit  e^  reS  asseU 

Tt^?%'LT'\  ^  ""l^  °'  *^'°  °^  ^^^^  °'  «^««  "^ore  layers  oJS 
m  the  financial  structure  un  lerlying  those  assets  For  examnle 
our  railroads  and  utilities  coulc  not  hive  been  buUt  had  it  SotXn 
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for  a  huge  increase  in  debt — an  Increase  which  was  beyond  concep- 
tion 60  or  50  or  40  years  ago.  Without  debt  creation  our  economic 
machine  cannot  fimcticn.  If  business  does  not  create  debt,  then 
Bomecne  else  must;  otherwise  only  business  stagnation  and  decline 
can  be  expected  Government,  because  of  its  responsibility  to  make 
the  s3rstem  function,  has  been  doing  the  necessary  debt-creating 
Job.  Instead  of  wasting  time  complaining  about  it.  we  ought  to  be 
develcping  methods  for  gearing  financial  arrangements  to  the  high- 
est national  output  the  Nation  can  attain. 

The  least  bankers  can  do  is  to  make  a  sound  analysis  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Federal  Government.  And  since  most 
of  them  have  failed  to  do  so  I  m  going  to  start  the  ball  a-roUing.  I 
Just  want  to  sort  of  lay  a  few  facts  about  the  debt  and  Budget  on 
the  line. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  dispel  some  Impressions  about  the  size  and 
Increase  of  t^ie  public  debt.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  gross  debt 
v.-a=  $39,400,000,000.  an  increase  of  over  »18.000,0bo,000  since  March 
1933. 

No  banker  that  I  know  would  throw  away  the  asset  side  of  a 
balance  sheet  and  view  with  alarm  tl^e  financial  position  of  a  busi- 
r.ess  solely  from  the  size  and  trend  of  the  total  liabilities.  So,  as 
bankers  making  a  factual  analysis.  I  think  we  should  start  by  sub- 
tracting the  cash  and  earning  asset  items — the  balance  In  the 
general  fund,  the  stabilization  fund,  and  the  proprietary  interest 
in  Government  corporations  and  credit  agencies.  This  shows  the 
net  debt  was  •30300.000.000.  And  the  increase  since  early  1933 
was  less  than  $12,000,000,000.  some  35  percent  less  than  the  increase 
In  the  gross  debt. 

But  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Government  Is  the  earning  power 
of  the  people.  I  don't  know  how  to  appraise  this  for  balance- 
sneet  purposes.  One  of  my  difficulties  is  that  I've  never  had  much 
experience  with  business  bankruptcy  situations  similar  to  that  of 
the  Nation  In  1932.  I  do  know,  however  that  the  earning  power — 
not  the  capital  value — has  increased  by  at  least  $25,000.000  000 
since  early  1933 — from  no  more  than  forty  to  no  less  than  sixty-five 
billion  dollars.  Whatever  else  we  bankers  say.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  the  Increase  In  this  asset  has  been  many  times  the 
Increase  in  the  whole  gross  debt,  not  only  the  $12,000,000,000  in- 
crease in  the  net  debt.  And  we  must  recocnlze  that  the  size  of 
the  debt  Is  purely  relative — ^that  its  relation  to  the  national  Income 
la  the  crucial  point. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  restoration  of  the  earning  power  of  the 
corporate  svstem  in  adding  up  the  assets  behind  the  Government. 
In  1937  profits  of  all  corporations  totaled  about  $8  000.000.000, 
according  to  an  estimate  of  the  United  States  News.  This  was  out 
cf  a  national  Income  of  $70,000,000,000.  In  1929  the  "new  era" 
peak  profit  year,  corporate  profits  totaled  eight  and  seven-tenths 
billion  dollars.  Of  course  this  is  higher  than  1937.  but  remember 
that  in  1929  the  national  Income  was  $81,000,000,000  and  prices 
were  about  10  percent  higher.  Certainly  the  1937  results  for  tha 
corporate  system  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  1929. 
Certainly  the  corporate  system  has  regained  its  fvill  vitality  since 

1932  when  it  lost  over  $5,500  000.000. 

So  much  for  the  balance-sheet  analysis.  Let's  ttrni  to  the  P  and 
L  statement.  I  have  already  shown  the  huge  increases  in  the  gross 
Income  item.  Tax  collections  are  about  the  governmental  equiva- 
lent of  net  Income  before  operating  charges  for  a  private  organiza- 
tion. These  are  running  around  $6,000,000,000  annually,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,000,000,000  over  the  1932-33  rate.  And  cold  analysis 
shows  that  mcst  of  the  Increase  was  the  result  not  of  higher  tax 
rates  but  of  the  higher  income  cf  the  Nation;  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  has  estimated  that  tax  collections  on  the  basis  of  the 

1933  national  Income  would  be  around  $3.000  000.000. 

And  the  burden  that  the  debt  places  upon  revenues  hps  actually 
decreased.  Interest  charges  are  now  around  $1,000,000,000,  com- 
pared with  about  $700,000,000  In  1932-33  Instead  of  35  percent 
of  revenues  thev  are  now  about  17  percent  of  revenues.  Not  only 
that,  but  relative  to  the  national  income,  interest  charpes  on  the 
public  debt  are  one-seventh  less  than  In  1932-33.  I  submit  that 
even  the  best  of  financial  analysts  cannot  support  a  charge  of  over- 
caplUlizatlon  against  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  financial  position  could  be  better.  But 
I  also  remember  that  scarcely  any  private  firm  Is  in  so  good  a  posi- 
tion that  It  could  not  be  improved.  As  debtors  go.  the  Federsd 
Government  is  still  in  A  No.  1  shape-.  Even  should  the  national 
Income  remain  at  its  current  level,  which  I  do  not  expect,  while 
the  debt  increases  in  accordance  with  the  last  Budget,  the  financial 
position  would  be  better  than  it  was  in  1932-33. 

Not  only  has  no  harm  been  done  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  its  fiscal  pKJllcies.  but  the  financial  position 
of  other  debtors  has  been  Improved.  That  Is  shown  by  t^-o  facts 
about  debt  discovered  by  the  TwenUeth  Century  Fund  in  a  recent 
study.  First,  the  net  debt  of  State  and  local  governments  has  de- 
clined by  about  $2,500,000,000;  and.  second,  the  net-debt  position 
of  private  Indlvidxials  has  shown  an  improvement  of  at  least 
812.000.000,000 — not  to  mention  a  decline  of  at  least  a  few  billion 
In  the  net  debt  of  nonfinanclal  corporations.  Thus  the  total  gov- 
ernmental debt  the  people  might  have  to  pay  off  by  taxes  Increased 
by  less  than  810.000.000.000.  while  the  net-debt  position  of  private 
Individuals  improved  by  at  least  $12,000,000,000.  May  I  point  out 
that  bv  appropriate  tax  collections  the  Government  during  the 
past  «  years  could  have  balanced  the  Budget  and  still  have  left 
private  individuals  in  a  l)etter  debt  position  than  they  were  in  early 
1933?  Need  I  also  add  that  such  a  Budget  policy  can  be  adopted  at 
any  time  the  Nation  so  desires?  The  existence  of  public  debts 
and  unbalanced  budgets  Is  purely  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  people.    Just  as  a  private  business  firm  may  choose  to  have 


a  large  volume  of  assets  and  a  large  debt,  rather  than  a  amall 
volume  cf  assets  and  a  small  debt,  so  may  a  nation. 

Abcut  6  weeks  ago  Chairman  Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
pointed  out  that,  by  drastic  reductions  in  expenditures,  the  Budget 
can  be  balanced  at  any  time  the  people  decide  they  want  to  do  so. 
There  would  be  a  price,  of  course — the  price  Involved  in  lower 
levels  of  business  activity.  But,  If  the  people  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices,  they  can  have  a  balanced  Budget.  I  do  not 
believe  the  people — and  I  include  bankers — are  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  balancing  the  Budget  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures. But  there  is  another  way  of  balancing  the  Budget — Increas- 
ing taxes  and  maintaining  expenditures.  In  this  way  also  the  peo- 
ple can  have  a  balanced  Budget  at  any  time  they  decide  that  they 
prefer  a  smaller  public  debt  and  a  less  favorable  private  debt  posi- 
tion than  now  exists. 

In  pointing  out  that  increasing  taxes  Is  a  real  alternative  to 
Budget  balancing  by  reducing  expenditures.  I  am  pointing  the  way 
for  those  bankers — like  the  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  the  world's 
largest  bank — whose  No.  1  woiry  is  the  continually  tmbalanced 
Budget.  If  their  worries  are  really  a  hea\Tr  burden,  they  can  get 
rid  of  them.  Let  them  say  Increased  taxes  are  necessary:  and  let 
them  say  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share.  Let  them  do  this 
rather  than  howl  for  curtailed  expenditures  at  the  expense  of  those 
without  means  of  support  in  private  industry.  And  if  they  do.  I 
for  one  should  be  more  than  glad  to  back  them  up.  particularly  If 
their  proposals  were  also  directed  toward  modifying  the  tax  struc- 
ture so  that  It  would  bear  less  heavily  on  consumption  and  more 
heavily  on  income.  Whether  popular  support  would  t>e  forthcom- 
ing I  do  not  know.  It  is  difficult  for  everyone — not  only  bankers — 
to  vote  taxes  upon  themselves.  But  the  leadership  of  bankers — 
the  financial  experts  of  the  Nation — would  go  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  down  resistance. 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  fiscal  policies  of  govern- 
ment because  I  am  concerned  lest  an  attempt  be  made  to  cvirtall 
Government  spending  before  private  Industry  has  any  need  to  In- 
crease its  volume  of  Investment  significantly — an  attempt  similar  to 
that  made  In  1936  and  1937  under  business  and  banking  pressure 
and  which  can  have  only  about  the  same  kind  of  results.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  alarmist  talk  by  bankers  may 
be  particularly  damaging  to  the  recovery  now  In  process  and  to 
bankers  themselves. 

As  technical  experts  on  business  and  economic  affairs  we  bank- 
ers should  be  supporting  the  spending  policies.  We  don't  have  to 
make  arguments  based  upon  humanitarian  principles — although  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  listen  to  them  when  made  by  others;  we 
can  make  the  case  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  financial  prin- 
ciples. As  I  have  already  said,  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  ex- 
plain the  necessity  for  Government  spending  when  Industry  Is 
operating  below  par  and  to  point  out  that  the  fiscal  position  of 
the  Government  is  sound. 

I  think,  also,  we  can  go  a  little  further  at  the  present  time  and 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration's  plan  to  let  the 
volume  of  spending  decline  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  think 
we  may  well  ask  that  the  present  Congress  provide.  If  not  definite 
funds  to  be  spent  in  any  case,  at  least  some  sort  of  reserve  w^hlch 
could  be  thrown  Into  the  breach  should  private  Investment  not  In- 
crease during  the  next  year  or  two  as  rapidly  as  the  last  Budget 
apparently  contemplates.  I  say  this  advisedly.  The  Index  of  in- 
dustrial production  is  now  around  100  percent  of  the  1923-25 
average.  And  I  know  and  you  know  that  business  is  not  going  to 
put  up  any  really  large  volume  of  investment  spending  until  that 
Index  gets  above  110  and  then  keeps  going  up.  And  I  think 
we  may  well  advise  on  the  basis  of  our  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  the  de.slrabillty  of  providing  adequate  safeguards  against 
an  economic  decline  when  we  are  still  far  from  tvU  use  of  our 
productive  resources. 

In  saying  that  we  should  support  the  spending  program  I  by  no 
means  want  to  Imply  that  we  should  give  unqualified  and  uncritical 
support  to  particular  activities  or  methods  under  that  program.  All 
I  mean  to  imply  by  approval  of  Federal  fiscal  policies  In  this  propo- 
sition: Spending  by  Government  Is  nect^ssary  to  attain  recovery  m 
the  absence  of  adeqtiate  spending  by  private  parties.  How  the 
money  Is  to  be  spent  and  for  what  are  entirely  different  questions. 
For  example,  we  in  Oklahoma  know  that  It  is  necessary  to  bolster 
the  Incomes  of  farmers  through  Government  action.  Whether  the 
arrangements  for  doing  so  should  be  cost-of-productlon  formulas, 
parity  pa3rments.  surplus  commodity  purchases,  soll-conaer\'atloa 
benefits,  or  export  subsidies  requires  further  analysis.  Another 
example  is  public  employment  for  the  unemplo3red.  That  it  Is  nec- 
essary we  all  admit.  But  whether  it  should  be  on  a  relief  or  regular 
wage  basis,  on  road  or  bridge  or  power  or  hospital  or  school  or 
sewing  or  music  or  other  types  of  projects,  and  on  a  direct  Govern- 
ment operation  or  a  contract  basis  raises  a  whole  series  of  economic 
and  social  questions  which  bankers  may  well  dlscuas  on  their 
merits. 

What  I  want  particularly  to  stress,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  large  element  of  practical  economics,  not  abstract  Jxistlce 
or  sentiment.  Involved.  The  major  criterion  Is:  How  can  the  money 
be  most  effectively  spent  to  attain  recovery?  At  the  same  time,  of 
cotirse.  we  do  want  to  get  the  maximum  return  for  the  expenditures 
in  terms  of  lasting  Improvements  to  the  physical  and  human 
resotuces  of  the  Nation.  But  It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  recovery 
objective  that  we  can  make  our  major  contributions  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  most  effective  methods  of  spending  the  amounts 
required. 

As  bankers  we  know  better  than  anyone  else  that  monev  spent  by 
private  parties  as  well  as  governments  has  the  maximuin  effect  on 
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recovery  if  the  persons  receiving  It  respend  it  quickly.  Now  It  IB 
quite  obvious  under  the  recent  economic  conditions  that  the  per- 
sons who  will  do  that  kind  of  respending  are  by  and  large  those 
who  have  the  least  to  spend  for  consumption.  Those  who  have 
enough  available  for  consumption  and  would  spend  additional 
amounts  for  investment  purposes  have  not  done  so,  and  will  not  do 
so  under  existing  circumstances,  simply  because  with  low  levels  of 
activity  there  are  no  outlets  for  Investment  in  productive  capaci- 
ties. The  plain  fact  is  that  those  groups  who  have  been  and  are 
still  able  to  save  have  vast  liquid  resources  already;  a  larger  flow 
of  funds  to  them  would  only  Increase  savings  without  Increasing 
Investments. 

So  the  conclusion  Is  that  the  economics  of  the  situation  require 
money  to  be  put  in  at  the  consumption  line — to  flow  to  the  low- 
Inconie  groups.  This  is  what  the  administration  has  been  earnestly 
trying  to  do.  We  bankers  can  help  by  proposing  improvements 
Euch  as  modifications  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  th? 
deflationary  effect  of  building  excessive  reserves.  And  in  addition 
why  should  we  not  criticize  private  groups — for  example,  those  pur- 
suing monopolistic  price  practices — which  are  preventing  the  full 
recovery  effect  of  the  spending  measures  to  take  place?  At  times — 
as  in  1936  and  1937 — such  practices  by  private  groups  have  a  far 
more  potent  adverse  effect  on  economic  activity  than  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  largest  volume  of  deficit  spending  the  Government  has 
undertaken  during  recent  years. 

In  the  narrower  confines  of  our  own  professional  banking  activ- 
ities we  also  can — and  advisedly  I  add.  must — make  greater  con- 
tributions to  recovery  than  we  have  been  making  during  the  past 
few  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  become  party  to  the  blanket  charge  made  by 
some  that  we  have  staged  a  sit-down  strike  and  are  refusing  to 
loan  money  My  own  experience  indicates  that  there  is  nothing 
to  the  charge.  And  common-sense  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  bankers  are  no  different  from  other  people  in  gobbling  up  op- 
portunities to  turn  an  honest  dollar.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
some  few  bankers  Intentionally  and  some  few  inadvertently  have 
turned  down  sound  loans,  the  large  majority.  I  am  convinced, 
have  made  every  loan  consistent  with  the  current  conception  of 
soundness.  But,  whatever  the  facts,  we  are  not  so  aggressive  in 
seeking  outlets-  for  our  funds  that  there  is  no  room  for  greater 
aggressiveness.  Far  better  for  us  and  for  the  Nation  to  transfer 
cur  salesmanship  from  rampant  political  criticism  to  making  loans. 

There  is  another  point  at  which  we  can  try  a  little  economic 
stimulation.  This  is  interest  rates.  Even  a  cursory  examination 
of  bank  statements  shows  that  banks  can  lend  money  very  profit- 
ably at  pretty  low  rates.  What  we  need  is  a  greater  volume  of 
business  from  private  borrowers  than  we  now  have.  I  know  a 
wide  range  of  circumstances  affect  loan  rates  and  maturities. 
Yet  I  feel  that  something  might  be  done  to  shave  rates  down  and 
lengthen  maturities  in  an  effort  to  increase  loans.  That  the  rates 
In  some  cases  are  tco  high  is  amply  Indicated  by  the  offers  of  two 
New  York  banks  to  lend  under  P.  H.  A.  terms  at  4>4  percent — 
undoubtedly  an  experiment,  but  I  feel  sure  they  haven't  gone  the 
whole  hog. 

I  know  it  is  always  difficult  for  us  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  low 
Interest  rates,  particularly  for  long-term  investments.  But  at  the 
present  time  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  ponder  the  question  that  un- 
less we  do  we  may  not  be  bankers  on  the  hypothetical  maturity 
dates  of  unborn  loans. 

There  is  still  another  thing  which  we  can  do.  We  can  offer  to  do 
something  in  conjunction  with  the  Government.  And  I  don't 
mean  one-sided  offers  similar  to  those  recently  made  by  the  stock 
exchanges.  I  mean  a  really  earnest  effort  to  sit  down  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  figure  out  how  the  useless  money  banks  now 
held  can  be  put  to  work. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  us  that  we  do  something  for  otu"  own 
businesses  and  for  ourselves  as  individuals? 

All  of  us  in  the  Nation  are  not  far  from  desperate  straits  If  not 
already  In  them.  While  employment  is  some  six  or  seven  million 
greater  than  in  early  1933.  unemployment  is  still  around  11000,- 
000.  not  to  mention  a  couple  of  million  in  agriculture  and  other 
millions  in  Industry  who  don't  even  have  the  semblance  of  decent 
economic  opportunities.  This  Is  only  one  symbol  of  the  under  use 
of  resources  and  of  the  boiling  pot  of  social  and  economic  explosives 
we  are  trying  to  cool  off  before  it  explodes.  How  fast  we  must  travel 
along  the  recovery  road  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  50.000  new 
workers  net  are  added  to  the  labor  force  every  month.  Thus  far 
the  Government,  largely  through  spending,  has  carried  the  major 
burden,  not  because  It  has  seen  its  destinies  in  that  course  of  ac- 
tion but  because  so  little  help  has  been  forthcoming  from  private 
sources.  It  Is  high  time  the  Government  got  some  real  assistance 
from  those  private  groups  which  have  the  greatest  stakes  in  the 
economy  as  It  Is  now  organized. 

We  bankers  have  at  least  one  of  the  biggest  if  not  the  biggest 
stake  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  to  our  advantage  to  rebuild  the 
eld  economic  pump  and  not  to  have  it  replaced  with  a  new  pump. 
For  if  a  new  pump  Is  installed  I  am  sure  that  the  bankers  and 
Industrialists  of  today  will  not  again  be  given  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing the  first  water  or  the  right  to  hold  the  most  strategic  positions 
on  the  handle.  We  ought  to  be  realistic  about  the  whole  matter. 
Unless  we  use  the  water  we  already  have.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
we  may  have  to  content  ourselves  with  painful  mental  images  of 
what  might  have  been.  If  we  do  take  a  belated  advantage  of  our 
opportunities,  we  shall  be  able  Justly  to  participate  in  an  economy 
once  again  expanding. 

The  choice  Is  clear. 
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OF   NO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Wednesday,  May  17  He 


There  being  no  objection. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
gislatk'e  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   I  EHLIP   C.   EBELINO 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Presi  icnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  App<  ndix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  ibelmg,  president  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  C(  mmerce,  at  Valley  City.  N.  Dak. 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  once  in  a  while  it  is  ii  ipcrtant  that  we  return  to  funda- 
mentals. Tonight  I  shall  do  Jus  that— discuss  with  you  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  the  Junior  <  hamber  movement.  I  shall  answer 
your  question,  "What  is  it  all  al  out?" 

No  doubt  everyone  in  this  roo  n  has  at  some  time  been  asked  the 
questions:  "What  is  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce?"  "Is  it  like 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  servii  e  club,  a  social  club?"  "Just  what 
Is  it?" 

It  is  not  a  chamber  of  comm  Tce.  While  we  are  interested  gen- 
erally in  business  and  business  affairs,  our  primary  concern  is  not 
business  protection,  promotion,  or  stimulation.  We  are  interested 
in  many  other  things  of  a  civic  educational,  philanthropic,  or  cul- 
tural nature.  A  chamber  of  coi  nmerce  is  concerned  with  the  civic 
as  it  affects  business.  We  are  (  oncerned  fundamentally  with  civic 
service. 

It  is  not  a  service  club.  Our  definition  of  the  word  "service"  is 
brcader  than  that  of  "welfare  "  and  Includes  generally  a  man's 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen — the  true  definition  of 
"civic."  Therefore,  you  will  fir  d  us  in  the  forefront  of  programs 
or  projects  that  will  improve  thi  community.  State,  or  Natloia.  even 
though  they  might  involve  gove  nmental  action — something  a  serv- 
ice club  never  dees. 

It  is  not  a  social  club,  a  lodge,  ar  a  fraternity.  While  we  encourage 
fellowship  and  fraternalism  ai  long  our  members,  we  use  them 
merely  as  means  to  an  end — to  get  effective  action  by  young  men 
in  worthy  projects. 

Therefore,  when  people  ask  y  )u  what  a  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce is,  the  only  answer  you  c  m  give  is  that  it  is  a  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  It  Is  an  org  nization  with  a  personality  all  its 
own. 

Listen  carefully,  as  this  is  the  Srst  time  you  have  heard  a  compre- 
hensive definition  of  a  Junior  c  lamber  in  one  sentence :  "A  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  is  a  supp  iementary  educational  organization 
wherein  the  young  men  of  V  lley  City  may  Join  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit  to  inculcate  civl ;  conscicusness  in  its  membership 
by  means  of  active  particlpatior  in  constructive  projects  which  will 
Improve  the  community.  State,   md  Nation." 

That  is  a  junior  chamber  of  <  ommerce  as  the  concept  has  finally 
crystallized.    You  will  notice  th(  re  are  seven  ideas  expressed  in  it. 

The  first  idea  expres.sed  is  tha  It  is  "a  supplementary  educational 
organization."  An  intelligent  n  an's  education  does  not  stop  when 
he  has  completed  his  formal  ed  ication  in  school  or  college.  It  is  a 
lifelong  process.  Until  this  orgi  nization  was  founded  a  young  man 
had  no  organized  group  wherei  a  he  could  broaden  his  knowledge 
or  develop  his  skills  in  the  cc  cnpany  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
either  was  forced  to  hopelessly  compete  in  groups  with  men  many 
years  his  senior  or  spend  his  eisure  hours  in  lonely  solitude  or 
"stepping  out"  in  plea&ure  hau;  its.  In  the  junior  chamber  he  can 
supplement  his  formal  educatii  >n  In  practical  ways  and  "step  in" 
to  his  full  share  of  civic  respor.  libiiity. 

It  has  been  said  that  education  consists  of  three  proces«ies-  (1) 
Acquiring  information:  (2)  developing  skills:  (3)  creatine  atti- 
tudes. Here  he  can  acquire  fir.s  -hand  information  on  the  pressing 
problems  of  community.  State,  j  nd  Nation.  He  can  develop  quickly 
his  skills  in  leadership  cooper  ition.  working  with  other  people, 
persuasiveness,  tact,  and  all  tl  ose  traits  and  personal  character- 
istics which  will  make  him  a  man  among  men.  He  can  create 
correct  attitudes  of  fairness,  to  erance.  patience,  faith.  This  sup- 
plementary educational  proces ;  can  work  more  efficiently  with 
greater  speed,  and  with  practira  1  effect  in  this  company  of  friendly 
contemporaries  free  from  artific  lal  barriers. 

The  best  definition  of  educati  )n  I  have  heard  is,  "It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  enables  a  man  to  letter  understand  his  environment 
so  that  he  might  live  in  it  ha  )pily  and  usefuUy."  Certainly  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  neets  this  test  and  can  justly  be 
called  a  supplementary  educatl(  nal  organization. 

The  second  idea  expressed  in  he  definition  Is  that  It  Is  "a  yoxing 
man's  organization."  It  is  thi  only  truly  national  young  men's 
organization  in  this  country.  ;  n  1931,  we  had  81  member  organ- 
izations. We  now  have  over  55  3  organizations  with  a  basic  mem- 
bership of  110.000  young  men.  These  exist  in  44  States  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  I  awall.    We  have  associate  members 
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to  Canada,  Australia,  and  China.  The  idea  has  been  so  worth  while 
that  it  has  spread  to  16  foreign  countries.  We  can  now  proudly 
say.  Just  like  the  British  Empire,  that  "the  sun  never  sets"  on  a 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce.  And  even  more  proudly  we  can 
point  cut  that  this  has  been  builded  by  the  voluntary  effort  of 
young  men  without  a  dime  being  paid  to  organizers. 

It  Is  strictly  a  young  man's  organization  with  Its  membership 
composed  of.  Its  policies  determined  by,  and  financed  by  young 
business  and  professional  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  years 
of  age.  It  must  always  remain  a  young  man's  group,  as  by  this 
age  limit  new  leadership,  membership,  and  activity  are  assured. 
It  Is  a  veritable  fountain  of  youth. 

It  is  a  representative  group  wherein  worthy  young  men  can  find 
a  place.  In  it  Jew  and  gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  rich  and  poor  will  be  found  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  a  common  goal. 

Why  shouldn't  young  men  have  an  organization  of  their  own? 
There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  abilities  of 
young  men.  The  pages  of  history  chronicle  the  achievements  of 
young  men.  Washington  was  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  army  when 
he  was  19:  William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  when 
he  was  24:  Napoleon  was  Emperor  of  France  when  he  was  33;  Mc- 
Cormick  had  invented  the  reaper  and  Westlnghouse  the  air  brake 
when  they  were  23;  Shakespeare  had  written  10  of  his  greatest 
plays  when  he  was  32;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation  when  he  was  24;  Jefferson  TUTOte  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  he  was  34:  Alexander  Hamilton  was  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  when  he  was  32;  and  the  average  age  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  the  men  who  conducted  the  Revolutionary 
War,  w.is  slightly  below  34  years  of  age.  Energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
willingness  to  try — those  attributes  of  virile  young  manhood  can 
accomplish  much. 

They  can  accomplish  more  by  being  banded  together  In  their  own 
organization  where  those  attributes  are  allowed  free  play.  This  idea 
Is  not  new.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
,  delphia,  the  birthplace  of  this  Nation.  There  I  was  told  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  name  Is  synonymous  with  wisdom,  when 
he  was  slightly  over  21  years  old.  Joined  together  with  other  young 
--  men  of  Philadelphia  Into  a  civic-service  organization  called  the 
Junto  Club.  History  records  that  many  of  the  fine  things  Phila- 
delphia enjoys  today  were  started  by  that  young  men's  organiza- 
tion— a  forerunner  of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  third  idea  expressed  is  "in  a  friendly  spirit."  We  do  not  op- 
erate as  a  cold  business  type  of  organization.  We  endeavor  through 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  social  events  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship. The  junior  chamber  makes  acquaintances,  develops 
friends,  and  keeps  friendships  in  repair.  Need  I  say  more  of  the 
importance  of  this?  We  all  recognize  that  friendship  is  "life's 
sweetest  influence."     It  is  desired  by  king  and  peasant  alike. 

The  fourth  idea  expressed  in  the  definition  Is  "to  inculcate  civic 
consciousness."  Here  we  have  the  fundamental  purpose  of  every 
Junior  chamber.  Personally.  I  can  think  of  no  more  important  pur- 
pose for  which  an  organization  can  stand. 

What  can  be  more  important  than  impressing  people  with  their 
duties  of  citizenship?  Too  often  we  prate  about  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  overlook  the  duties.  Too  many  think  that  they 
fulfill  their  obligations  of  citizenship  If  they  pay  their  taxes,  con- 
tribute to  some  worthy  causes,  vote  and  vote  for  the  best  man — or 
the  least  bad.     Civic  consciousness  involves  far  more  than  that. 

It  means  that  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  general  welfare  and 
not  individual  welfare.  An  alarming  tendency  in  this  country  has 
been  the  growth  of  class  groups  and  blocs  of  all  kind.  We  almost 
have  government  by  pressure  groups.  Pressure  groups  have  their 
proper  place,  but  when  they  think  in  terms  of  their  selfish  end  only 
they  become  a  threat  to  democracy. 

It  means  that  we  must  actually  put  the  needs  of  others  above 
our  own  selfish  Interests.  The  outstanding  thing  about  George 
Washington  to  me  is  the  fact  that  as  the  richest  man  In  the 
Colonies,  with  everything  material  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  he 
nevertheless,  put  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen  above  his  own 
interest  and  rhcse  Valley  Forge. 

It  means  having  faith  In  your  fellowmen.  In  your  leaders,  and  In 
the  eventual  triumph  of  right.  It  means  tolerance,  patience,  and 
"striving  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public  sense  of  civic  duty; 
that  we  may  transmit  this  countrj'  not  less,  but  greater,  better, 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us, '  as  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Athenian  oath  of  citizenship  from  ancient  Greece 
tells  us. 

"High-minded."  you  say.  Yes.  high-minded!  And  there  will 
never  be  any  permanent  solution  of  the  problems  that  bedevil 
and  befuddle  us  until  more  and  more  individuals  become  high- 
minded!  Intelligence  is  not  enough.  Knowledge  Is  not  enough. 
Industry  Is  not  enough.  We  may  have  any  or  all  of  these,  and  yet 
the  direction  In  which  we  go  may  be  wrong. 

Laws  will  not  solve  our  problems.  You  can't  legislate  goodness. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  said,  "the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew  oper- 
ated within  the  law."    It  will  ever  be  thus  with  laws. 

Gold  will  not  solve  our  problems.     The  poet  reminds  us: 

"Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 
A  people  great  and  strong. 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake. 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men,  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
Who  die  while  others  fly — 
They  build  a  nations  pillars  deep 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 
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It  Is  only  as  more  and  mere  men  accept  the  philosophy  of  life 
consistent  with  good  citizenship  that  selfishness,  greed,  and 
thoughtlessness — those  enemies  of  progress — will  give  way.  Only 
four  philosophies  tug  at  man  for  his  acceptance.  "Know  thyself.** 
said  Socrates,  the  Greek  father  of  philosophy — knowledge  is  the 
highest  good.  "Be  thyself,"  said  Marcvis  Aurellus,  the  Roman 
stole — personal  virtue — as  long  as  I  am  personally  good — that  is  the 
highest  good.  "Exalt  thyself,"  said  Nietzsche,  the  German  realist — 
power — the  power  that  comes  from  position  and  money — that  la 
the  highest  good.  But  the  philosophy  of  citizenship  and  the  most 
Important  one  was  uttered  by  a  young  man  33  years  of  age.  "Give 
thyself."  said  Christ — ^service  for  your  neighbor — if  you  give  your 
life  for  him,  you  will  not  lose  It.  You  know  that  philosophy  of  life. 
I  submit  until  more  and  more  individuals  accept  that  last  philos- 
ophy of  civic  consciousness  very  little  else  is  of  lasting  importance. 

Fellow  Jaycees,  you  are  tiierefore  engaged  In  very  important 
work.  How  Important  Is  wwl  illustrated  by  this  little  story.  A 
man  was  trying  to  read  the  newspajjer  one  night.  His  small  son 
was  playing  and  making  a  terrible  racket,  as  children  often  do. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  the  father  tossed  down  on  the  floor  a  plcttire 
puzzle  of  the  world  cut  out  from  a  magazine  and  told  the  little  boy 
to  put  it  together.  In  Just  a  few  minutes  the  son  reported  that  It 
was  completed.  The  father  asked  him  how  he  had  managed  to 
do  It  so  quickly.  The  son  replied,  "Oh.  that  was  easy.  There  was 
a  picture  of  a  man  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  puzzle,  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  put  the  man  together  right  the  world  came  out  right." 

You  are  engaged  In  putting  young  men  together  right. 

The  fifth  idea  expressed  is  by  means  of  active  participation  In 
projects.  This  Is  an  important  po.nt — an  unique  contribution  par- 
ticiilarly  appropriate  for  a  group  of  energetic,  enthusiastic  young 
men.  A  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  is  not  composed  of  Joiners, 
but  rather  of  doers.  It  is  not  another  bunch  of  resoluters.  It  Is  not 
another  one  of  these  organizations  that  meet,  eat,  belch,  and  ad- 
journ. It  has  always  been,  and  may  it  always  be.  a  project  organi- 
zation. Ever  since  Henry  Giessenbler  conceived  this  Idea  in  St. 
Louis  in  1915,  it  has  been  dedicated  to  action.  With  the  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  willingness  to  try  anjthing  once,  so  characteristic 
of  young  men,  it  is  proper  that  It  should  have  as  its  motto,  "It  will 
be  done."  We  Inculcate  civic  consciousness  by  doing,  not  by  talking 
about  it. 

In  this  country  we  seem  to  have  a  fetish  for  committee  meetings 
and  conferences.  Too  many  times  that  meeting  is  the  last  thing 
ever  heard  of  a  worthy  project.  A  familiar  way  of  solving  a  problem 
Is  to  appoint  a  committee,  have  a  meeting,  draft  a  report,  file  It 
eway.    Next  year  you  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

Clarence  Day  has  WTltten  an  Interesting  little  book  called  "This 
Simian  World."  It  is  a  soliloquizing  or  philosophizing  on  what 
would  have  happened  if  some  other  animal  than  the  monkey  had 
been  selected  as  the  base  of  the  evolutionary  process.  He  takes  up 
these  animals  one  by  one.  It  might  have  been  the  tiger.  Then  we 
would  have  been  slinky,  terrifying  kind  of  people,  preying  on  each 
other  and  having  a  great  time.  It  might  have  been  the  cow.  Then 
we  would  have  been  ruminative,  phlegmatic.  Carnation  Milk  con- 
tented kind  of  people.  Interesting,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
monkey  was  selected,  and  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  tha 
monkey  Is  chatter. 

Lots  of  chatter  oftentimes  but  very  little  action.      I 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  get  from  traveling  around  the  country  this 
year  Is  to  see  the  many  concrete  evidences  of  the  up  and  doingness 
of  these  young  men — in  Oklahoma  City,  to  drive  In  the  warm  Okla- 
homa night  to  the  beautiful  Taft  Stadium  to  hear  the  fine  sym- 
phony orchestra,  both  junior  chamber  projects,  and  hear  there  that 
night  th2  first  rendition  of  the  new  Oklahoma  State  song,  "In  Old 
Oklahoma,"  a  State  Jaycee  project — in  Mobile,  to  be  driven  along 
the  beautiful  Azalea  Trail,  a  Junior  chamber  project  that  has 
brought  a  personality  of  its  own  to  Mobile  and  thousands  of 
tourists  every  year — in  San  Francisco  to  look  out  Into  San  Francisco 
Bay,  see  beautiful  Treasure  Island  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  realize  that  It  would  not  be  there  with  the  gorgeous  Pacific- 
Exposition  thereon,  except  for  the  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  San  Francisco  Jaycees.  These,  and  the  many  others 
I  have  seen  in  many  places,  are  living  proof  of  the  worthwhlleness 
of  this  young  man's  organization  with  Its  Inexhaustible  leg  power. 

If  I  had  to  define  a  junior  chamber  in  a  phrase,  the  best  I  know 
Is  "Young  manpower  at  work" — emphasis  on  work. 

The  sixth  idea  expressed  is  "in  a  constructive  manner."  It  isn't 
enough  to  be  doing.  It  must  be  constructive  and  not  destructive. 
It  Is  hard  to  be  constructive — easy  to  be  destructive — hard  to  be 
"for"  something — easy  to  be  "against"  things.  This  city  is  full  of 
people  who  can  get  excited  against  civic  Improvements,  but  I  will 
wager  there  are  not  many  who  will  fight  the  "good.  long,  hard  flght" 
for  a  thing  for  the  public  good.  I  often  wish  everybody  had  this 
little  pccm  emblazoned  on  their  hearts. 

"I  saw  them  tearing  a  building  down. 
A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town. 
With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell. 
They  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell. 

"I  asked  the  foreman,  'Are  these  men  skilled. 
As  the  men  you  would  hire  If  you  had  to  build?* 
He  laughed  and  said,  'No,  Indeed; 
Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need. 
I  can  easily  wreck  In  a  day  or  two. 
What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do.' 
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"I  aaked  mytell  as  I  went  my  way, 

Which  ot  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play? 
..Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care, 

Meaaurlng  life  by  the  rule  and  square. 

Or  am  I  a  wrecker  who  walks  the  town. 

Content  with  thejabor  of  tearing  down.** 

Builders — not  wreckers!     That  is  part  of  our  "doing." 

The  seventh  and  last  idea  expressed  In  the  definition  Is  "for  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation  "  Of  course,  the  community  or  city  la 
Important.  I  heard  George  Verity,  chairman  of  the  American  Roll- 
tug  Mills  Co.,  say  that  he  liked  to  think  of  a  jiuilor  chamber  as 
a  "phlloptlmlsts'  club."  Phlloptimlsts — not  optimists — meaning 
"lovers  of  cities."  We  desire  to  make  our  home  cities  "alabaster 
cities  undlmmed  by  human  tears."  as  the  last  line  of  that  great 
song  America  the  Beautiful  says.  We  do  want  to  make  our  com- 
munities happy  places  where  we  can  live,  own  property,  and  raise 
families. 

I  pity,  however,  the  young  man  whose  vision  is  circumscribed 
by  the  city  limits.  The  problems  which  baffle  us  now,  and  whose 
solution  are  wrapped  up  intimately  with  our  future  as  young  men, 
are  State  and  national  questions.  We  must  be  concerned  with  them. 
We  can't  avoid  them. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  your  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions exist — to  express  the  young  man's  viewpoint  in  State  and  na- 
tional affairs  and  to  interest  you  in  these  questions.  We  primarily 
are  concerned,  and  do  a  splendid  Job,  In  giving  parentage,  prestige, 
purpose,  and  Inspiration  to  member  bodies.  With  just  a  fraction  of 
_the  dues  that  comp>arable  national  organizations  receive,  we  enable 
you  to  do  a  good  Job  locally  by  unloosing  a  veritable  flood  of  ideas, 
and  accumulated  experience  for  you.  But  part  of  our  function  la 
to  make  your  voice  heard  beyond  the  confines  of  Valley  City  by 
Joining  It  with  the  voices  from  hundreds  of  other  cities  In  a  non- 
partisan, nonsectarian  manner  toward  the  solution  of  State  and 
national  affairs. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  last  year  your  national  organization  was 
one  of  the  sponsoring  groups  behind  the  McCarran-Lea  bill.  That 
bill  is  called  oftentimes  the  "bill  of  rights  of  commercial  aviation." 
That  bill,  now  law.  resulted  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
being  estabUshed  with  powers  to  forward  commercial  aviation. 

We  also  were  one  of  the  original  sponsors  behind  the  Plttman- 
Robertson  bill,  which  was  designed  to  force  the  use  of  conservation 
tax  moneys  for  conservation  purposes.  The  heads  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  recently  expressed  to  me  their  debt  to  us 
for  the  splendid  help  we  gave. 

That  is  the  reason  why  within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  vigor- 
ously made  known  to  the  public  officials  of  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and 
:    other  states  our  stand  for  the  furtherance  and  improvement  of 
ci^t-eeicsife  in  the  public  personnel. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  year  and  last  year  we  have  Joined 
health  associations  in  urging  the  passage  of  and  proper  financing 
of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act — commonly  called  the  La 
Follette  Act. 

That  is  why  we,  as  sponsors,  have  arranged  to  have  introduced 
in  the  present  Congress  two  bills.  One  of  these  would  enable  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  put  a  safety  message  on  every  letter  as 
part  of  the  stamp  cancelation.  The  other  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  national  defense  conunittee,  composed  of  the  rank- 
ing members  of  each  of  the  five  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  would  otherwise  dabble  piecemeal  in  this  Important 
question.  This  committee  woiild  hold  public  hearings  in  order  to 
define  just  what  we  are  trying  to  defend,  and  then  operate  as  a 
unit  in  its  solution. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  we  are  now  undertaking  a  national 
survey  of  the  long-term  financing  needs  of  small-  and  intermediate 
size  businesses  through  our  member  organizations,  wliich  when 
completed  will  be  ttimed  over  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  Congress  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

Notice  two  things  about  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Plrst,  that  we  are  not  a  "pressure  group"  seeking  to  further  the 
alms  ot  young  men  only.  All  the  things  mentioned  are  concerned 
with  tile  general  welfare.  We  don't  want  any  subsidy  for  young 
men.  We  want  those  things  that  will  make  this  country  a  hap- 
pier and  better  place  for  all  groups.  Secondly,  that  we,  as  young 
men,  had  better  be  Interested  in  these  significant  problems.  Con- 
sider the  last  one  mentioned,  for  example — defense.  The  reason  is 
Obvious — 21  to  35 — we  are  first-class  cannon  fodder. 

It  is  Important  that  you  be  heard.  Goethe  said.  "The  destiny 
of  any  nation  at  any  particular  time  depends  upon  the  opinions 
of  its  men  below  twenty  and  five."  Since  medical  science  has  ad- 
fanced  man's  span  of  life  10  years,  we  may  now  say  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  will  be  determined  by  the  opinions  of  Its 
young  men  under  thirty  and  five. 

I  have  given  you  a  definition  of  a  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  and 
its  philosophy  In  these  seven  thoughts.  However,  I  must  say  more 
about  its  educational  value.  I  said  before  that  education  Involves 
the  creation  of  attitudes.  This  Is  the  most  vital  of  the  three  t)ecause 
It  gives  direction  to  the  information  acquired  and  the  skills  devel- 
oped, and  further  because  attitudes  remain  after  the  other  two  have 
departed. 

It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  discover  that  young  men  have  an 
attitude  of  fairness. 

Fairness  will  solve  nearly  any  of  the  problems  that  bother  us.  If 
you  had  to  boil  down  Into  one  word  what  Americanism  is,  you 
couldn't  find  a  better  word  than  "fairness."     "Fairness  Is  the  one 
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Indispensable  feature  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    Just  being  fair 
Ing  need  of  the  time.     If 
they  are  fair,  they  will  consider 
want  crop  control.  In  fairness,  they 
ests  of  consimiers.    U  labor  insists 
the   employers'   interests   mubt    be 
thinking  of  the  other  fellow.     It 
confidence  in  one  side  of  the  story 
thinking  of  America  as  a  grab  bag 
in  which  we  place  everything  we 
spirit  of  compromise,  remembering 
in  compromise. 

This  is  not  a  .true  democracy  ii 
have  always  failed.  It  is  a  democj^cy 
set  beyond  which  even  the  major 
has  certain  rights.  In  this  type  o 
spirit  of  fairness  developed  to  th( 
couraging  to  know  that  an  attltu<|e 
successfully  in  the  young  men  of 

Young  men  also  have  an  attitude 
and  confidence  in  the  future.     Skej  tic; 
look  at  seme  of  our  committees,  "Yaki 
can't  do  anything  about  that 
one."    They  look  at  our  public 
example,  and  say,  "Look  at  that  one 
that.    The  spoils  system  is  literally 
is  a  long  hard  fight — but  we  have 
men's  faith  insures  progress. 

Yes.    We  have  faith  and  confident 
terrible  state  of  affairs  it  is  in  no  v 
bad  way.    Let  me  read  to  you  this 
magazine: 

"It  Is  a  gloomy  moment  in  histo* 
the  lifetime  of  most  men  who  read 
grave  and  deep  apprehension;  neve  • 
calculable  as  at  this  time.     In  our 
commercial  prostration  and  panic 
fellow    citizens    are    turned    out 
without  employment  and  without 

Consider  this  excerpt  from  a  s 

"We  all  know  that  the  people 
an  enormous  load  of  debt;  that 
lowest  point  of  depression;   that 
everywhere  made  of  real  estate: 
save  the  people  from  impending 
public   revenue  existed;    and  that 
were  threatened  with  complete 

Do   those  sound   familiar   to 
been   spoken  or   written   within    t 
Jeremiah.     As  a'  matter  of  fact,  th 
is  from  Harpers  of  the  year  IBS'? 
Congress  was  by  Henry  Clay  in  the 

Why    shouldn't    these   young    me|i 
Certainly  they  recognize  history 
and  that  the  bitterest  controversi4s 
notes  in  the  history  books  of 
movement  that   is   trj-ing   to   creaK 
self-reliance,  tolerance,  good  will 
qualities  that  will  solve  any  proble|t 
able  the  solution  may  seem 

I  address  my  concluding 
present.    When  I  say  "older,"  I 
We  know  that  a  man  may  be  75 
spirit  of  25.    Probably  I  should  say 
We  refer  in  Junior  chamber  circle 
who    pass     beyond     their     thirty- 
roosters."     May  I  say  then  to  yoi 
have   no  quarrel   with  you.     We 
ments.      We    solicit    your    advice. 
These   young   men   are   not    callow 
them  not   in  the   "father   and   so 
"older  brother  and  yoxmger  brother 
cooperatively  do  much. 

I  have  mentioned  "young  men" 
their  virtues.     Here  Is  what  Sir 
subject  m  his  essays: 

"Young  men,  in  the  conduct 
brace  more  than  they  can  hold; 
fly  to  the  end  without 
pursue   some   few  principles  which 
are  reckless  in  innovatmg;  use 
which  doubleth  all  errors,  will 
Like  a  badly  trained  horse  they 

(That  should  take  us  young 
Fran6fe  continues: 

"Men  of  age  object  too  much; 
little;  repent  too  soon;  and  seldon 
tlon,  but  content  themselves  with 

Then  to  prove  the  point  I  made 
makes  it  all  right  by  concluding: 

"Certain  it  is  good  to  compounc 
the  virtues  of  either  may  correct 

The  Bible  says.  "Old  men  shall 
dream  dreams."  We  fully  realize 
dreams  are  to  come  true.     We  kdow 


AmericAn  tradition,"  rec«ntly  said  th« 

aboi  It  matters  seems  to  be  the  cry- 

busine&sinen  want  protective  tanfls.   if 

subsidies  for  others.     If  farmers 

I'ill  want  to  consider  the  Inter- 

a  certain  demands,  in  fairness, 

considered.     Fairness    Implies 

not  lend  itself  to  supreme 

Fairness  would  not  result   in 

but  rather  as  a  treasure  chest 

lold  dear.     It  would  exalt  the 

that  this  Nation  was  foimded 


which  we  live.  Democracies 
in  a  republic  with  a  limit 

y   may   not  go.     Every   citizen 

government  we  must  have  a 

highest    degree.      Isn't    It    en- 

of  fairness  is  being  instilled 

jnerlca? 

of  optimism.     They  have  faith 

s  often  say  to  xis  when  they 

young  fellows  are  crazy.    You 

em.  or  that  problem,  or  that 

standards  conunittee,  for 

You  can't  do  anything  about 

steeped  in  peoples  nature."     It 

faith  and  confidence.     Young 


remar  s 
refi  r 


anl 


s  t.ir 
consideratl  Dn 


exti  erne 


n(  t 
wU 


even  when  the  world  is  In  the 

And.  gentlemen,  it  is  in  a 

quotation  from  a  well-known 

Not  for  many  years;  not  in 
this — has  there  been  so  much 
has  the  future  seemed  so  In- 
own  country  there  is  universal 
and  thousands  of  our  poorest 
the    approaching    winter 
ijrospect  of  it." 
in  Congress: 
oppressed  and  borne  down  by 
value  of  property  was  at  the 
nllnous  sales  and  sacrifices  were 
tt  at  relief  laws  were  adopted  to 
d  Bstructlon;    that  deficit  in  the 
our   commerce   and   navigation 
par  ilysis." 

youj"     You  would  swear  they  had 

e   past   5  or   6   years   by   some 

statement  from  the  magazine 

2  years  ago,  and  the  speech  In 

year  1832 — 107  years  ago. 

have    faith    and    confidence? 

make  carbon  copies  of  itself, 

of  today  will  be  mere  foot- 

They   are  a  part  of   a 

attitudes  of   faith,   reverence, 

persistent  striving — those  pioneer 

a,  regardless  of  how  imponder- 


ton  lorrow. 


primarily  to  the  older  meu 

to  those  over  35  years  of  age. 

Shears  of  age  and  yet  have   the 

"more  experienced  young  men." 

(  Jokingly  and  fondly  to  those 

ixth     birthday     as     "exhausted 

'exhausted  roosters"  that  we 

1  re    proud    of    your   accompllsh- 

rour    interest,    your    friendship. 

youth.     We   trtist  you  receive 

"   attitude,   but  rather  in  the 

spirit.     As  brothers  we  can 


qiany  times  tonight  and  stressed 
cis  Bacon  has  to  say  on  the 


Fi  an 


management  of  actions,  em- 
more  than  they  can  quiet; 
of  the   means  and   degrees; 
they   chanced    upon   absurdly; 
~ie  remedies  at  first;  and  that 
acknowledge  or   retract  any. 
neither  stop  nor  turn." 
fallows   down   a   bit.)      But   Sir 


c  onsult  too  long;   adventure  too 
drive  things  to  a  full  comple- 
a  mediocrity  of  success." 
of  marching  along  together,  he 


tlie 
a  e 
ti 


employments  of  both  because 

faults  of  both." 

visions;  and  young  men  shall 

at  we  need  your  visions  if  our 

that  you  know  that   these 
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dreams  of  energetic,  enthusiastic  young  manhood  are  needed  If 
your  visions  are  to  be  immortalized. 

These  young  men  are  engaged  in  a  very  serious  business.  Prom 
them  will  come  the  builders  of  the  future.  While  all  the  fine 
young  men  In  this  community  are  not  members  of  this  group,  cer- 
tainly from  ones  with  attitudes  like  these  will  come  those  who  will 
immortalize  your  visions  of  a  better  world. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Mohammed,  the  prophet,  people  had  great 
respect  for  horses  with  intelligence.  The  most  Intelligent  ones 
were  selected  for  war  purposes.  These  war  horses  were  trained  to 
follow  the  bugle  in  battle.  The  great  prophet  himself  had  occa- 
sion to  have  seme  oi  these  horses  and  went  to  a  famous  farm  to 
make  personal  selections.  The  horses  were  pastured  in  a  pasture 
next  to  the  river.  The  prophet  gave  orders  that  the  horses  were 
tc  be  fenced  off  from  the  river  and  left  unwatered  for  3  days.  At 
th'  end  of  3  days,  the  bars  were  taken  down,  and,  of  course,  the 
horses  rushed  In  a  mad  body  to  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  plunge  Into  the  water,  the  bugle  was 
sounded,  and  of  that  great  number  of  horses  only  10  answered  the 
call  of  duty  despite  their  physical  needs.  Those  io  constituted  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  "prophet  breed"  of  Arabian  horses. 

My  point  Is — we  seek  to  breed  such  a  passion  for  civic  service 
and  a  desire  to  sublimate  the  Individual  welfare  for  the  general 
welfare — that  from  this  kind  of  young  men.  this  "prophet  breed" 
kind  of  youne  men.  will  come  the  builders  of  the  future. 

Yes!  Builders  of  the  future.  Builders  perhaps  not  of  material 
wealth  achieved  oftentimes  by  devious  means  and  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  others.  Builders  not  of  a  reputation  attained  by  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  and  the  huzzas  of  the  thoughtless.  Builders,  rather, 
of  a  type  of  character  that  will  seek  with  a  htingry  heart  for  a 
larger  and  richer  life. 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings. 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings. 
And  common  folk  like  you  and  me 
Are  builders  for  eternity. 
To  each  Is  given  a  bag  of  tools. 
A  shapeless  mass,  a  book  of  rules. 
And  each  must  build  e'er  life  has  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  stepping  stone." 

Bu'lders  of  stepping-stone  kind  of  people  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  not  only  hold  the  secret  of  personal  triumphant  living 
but  likewise  will  be  the  builders  of  the  future. 

Doesn't  it  make  your  heart  leap  with  Joy  to  be  able  to  say.  "The 
young  men  of  Russia  are  marching  under  the  red  banners  of  com- 
munism, the  voting  men  of  Italy  are  wearing  the  black  shirts  of 
fascism,  the  young  men  of  Germany  are  wearing  the  brown  shirts 
of  nazi-lsm — but.  thank  God,  the  young  men  jf  America  are  wear- 
ing the  white  shirts  of  constructive  effort  and  peace  in  this  civic 
service  organization  of  and  by  young  men,  but  for  a  better,  finer, 
and  greater  America"? 
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or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  President 
Roosevelt's  recent  approval  of  a  Government  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  beef  from  far  away  Argentina  for  use  in  the  gal- 
leys of  the  American  armada  the  attention  of  the  people  has 
again  been  called  to  the  alarming  increase  in  the  importa- 
tions of  meat  and  meat  products  which  has  occiured  within 
the  last  5  years. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  record  discloses  that  in  1934,  the 
year  when  the  tariff-reducing  policies  of  the  present  admin- 
istration first  began  to  find  expression  in  the  so-called  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  only  59.000  head  of  cattle  were 
imported  Into  this  country  from  abroad.  In  1937,  under 
the  new  foreign  trade-tariff  reducing  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  figure  was  increased  to  494.945  head.  Only 
8.000  pounds  of  live  hogs  were  imported  in  1934.  In  1937 
this  item  grew  to  16.555,218  pounds,  a  colossal  figure.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  importation  of  canned-meat  prod- 
ucts jumped  from  46.781.000  pounds  to  88,087.000  pounds. 
These  are  significant  figures. 

In  the  face  of  the  President's  assertion  that  Argentina's 
corned  beef  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  flooding  of  the  American 
market   with  foreign-produced  meat   products  as  a  direct 


consequence  of  our  present-day  tariff  policies.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  Just  what  is  happening  to  our  domestic 
hvestock  industry  from  day  to  day. 

Because  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carl  H.  Wilken.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Raw  Materials  Institute,  who  culled  the 
items  from  the  National  Provisioner.  a  foodstuffs  traders' 
magazine,  I  am  able  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, the  membership  of  the  House  having  unanimously 
consented  thereto,  a  tabulation  of  the  figures  in  resp^t  to 
the  importation  of  meat  and  meat  products  througnT  but 
one  port  of  entry,  the  port  of  New  York,  during  but  1  week  of 
the  current  year,  the  week  of  March  10.  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  people  of  the  country  will  find 
that  which  the  tabulation  reveals  very  interesting  indeed. 

The  figures  and  facts  follow: 

Argentina :  Pounds 

Canned  corned  beef 170.737 

Roast  beef  In  tins _[ 28.  02€ 

Brazil,  canned  corned  beef 270,000 

Canada : 

Fresh  chilled  pork  cuts 3,985 

Fresh  frozen  ham .. 4,890 

607 

7,634 

677 

3.224 


Fresh  frozen  beef  livers. 
Fresh  frozen  beef  cuts.. 

Smoked  sausage 

Smoked  bacon 


Denmark:   Cooked  ham  in  tins 25.817 


England:  Meat  paste  in  Jars. 

Estonia: 

Cooked  ham  In  tins 

Smoked  bacon 

Cooked  picnics  in  tins 

Cooked  pork  loins  In  tins 

Tinned  cooked  pork  butts. 

France:  Liver  paste  in  tins 

Germany : 

Cooked   hams   In   tins 


86 

91, 155 

82 

13.630 

504 

402 

423 

5.866 

Smoked  hams ^ 1,158 


7,216 

120.760 

2.287 

3.320 

24. e85 

13.362 

7.914 

994 


Smoked  sausage 4 

Holland : 

Cooked  ham  In  tins 

Cooked  pork  loins  in  tins 

Smoked    hams 

Tinned  cooked  shoulders.. 

Cooked  picnics  in  tins 

Cooked  pork  butts  In  tins 
Tinned  liver  paste 

Hungary : 

Cooked  ham  in  tins _i 62  907 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins _] 26.204 

Cooked   p>ork  loins , 5,760 

Irish  Free  State: 

Smoked  bacon ., 3.169 

Smoked   hams ^ 1.230 

Italy:  Smoied  sausage I 37,332 

Lithuania : 

Cooked  ham  in  tins , 24.425 

Cooked  picnics  in  tins .; 6,187 

Paraguay:  Beef  extract  in  tins | 1,653 

Poland : 

Smoked  bacon ^ 3.749 

D.  S.  pork  butts 1 3.000 

Cooked  ham  in  tins * 143.901 

Cooked  pork  butts  in  tins 4.392 

Cooked  shoulders  in  tins . 3.989 

Cooked  picnics  In  tins . 5.859 

Cooked  pork  loins  in  tins . 2.952 

Rumania: 

Cooked  hams  in  tins ^ 46, 156 

Cooked  picnics  in  tins . 20.532 

Switzerland : 

Granulated    l>ouUlon . 227 

Bouillon    cubes i. 14.908 

Soup  tablets 1 3,462 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  pound,  every  oimce.  of  that  which  is 
listed  above  could  have  been  produced  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  by,  for,  and  to  the  profit  of 
Americans.  That  it  was  not  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  failure  of  those  who  are  presently  charged  with 
the  duty  of  guarding  our  tariff  walls  to  properly  execute  the 
trust  that  is  theirs. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  is  done  to  return  the 
American  market  to  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
livestock  raiser. 
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Address  by  the  Postmaster  General  at  Rock  Island, 

111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"of  % 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY         % 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  13,  1939 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  the  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Postmaster  General 
at  the  convention  of  the  riinois  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  held  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  on  May 
13.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Illinois  Is  a  progressive  State  and  the  postmasters  of  Illinois 
offer  evidence  of  their  progressive  spirit  by  assembling  here  in  such 
large  numbers  today.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  here.  It 
is  good  to  meet  my  old  friends  again  and  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances. I  sincerely  regret  that  my  schedule  for  this  trip  does  not 
permit  me  to  spend  more  time  with  this  splendid  group.  As  you 
probably  fcnow,  I  visited  with  the  Missouri  postmasters  yesterday 
at  St.  Louis,  and  have  an  appointment  to  meet  with  the  Iowa 
chapter  of  your  organization  at  Des  Moines  this  evening. 

I  repeat  that  Illinois  is  a  progressive  State.  It  is  second  In  the 
Nation  in  postal  receipts,  being  outranked  only  by  New  York  State. 
The  ordinary  postal  revenues  for  Illinois  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1938 
totaled  more  than  $76,000,000,  or  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
entire  postal  revenues,  and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  you  have 
maintained  your  position  in  second  place,  being  far  ahead  of  the 
next  State. 

I  know  you  will  be  Interested  to  learn  that  the  country  as  a 
whole,  insofar  as  the  postal  establishment  is  concerned,  is  con- 
tinuing to  show  increases  in  business,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  revenues  for  this  year  will  set  another  all-time  high.  When 
postal  business  is  good  It  is  generally  accepted  that  commerce  and 
indxistry  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
questions  the  fact  that  postal  revenues  are  an  accurate  barometer 
of  the  Nation's  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Postal  Service  Is  keeping 
its  place  of  leadership  among  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
is  encouraging  all  forms  of  transportation  by  making  use  of  fast 
planes,  fast  trains,  and  all  other  speedy  transportation  methods. 
The  money  we  pay  to  the  airlines  and  to  the  railroads  for  hauling 
the  mails  is  of  material  assistance  in  the  development  of  these 
private  enterprises.  We  are  using  planes  to  carry  mail  in  all 
directions  In  our  domestic  service.  We  are  sending  mail  by  plane 
across  the  Pacific,  and  are  now  inaugurating  regularly  scheduled 
mailings  by  plane  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  a  vastly  improved  air  service  that  is  maldng  such 
rapid  strides  as  to  make  the  whole  world  neighbors,  we  are 
witnessing  in  this  country  a  marked  improvement  in  railway 
transportation.  The  facilities  of  the  major  transportation  agencies 
are  being  constantly  improved  to  provide  greater  safety,  greater 
comfort  for  passengers,  and  greater  speed.  We  in  the  Postal 
Service  are  so  closely  associated  with  transportation  that  we  sense 
these  Improvements  and  appreciate  them  more  quickly  than  some 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  owners  and  operators  of  the  transpor- 
tation systems  in  this  country  are  the  real  pioneers  of  progress. 
They  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Nation. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
magnificent  new  post-office  building  In  that  city,  and  made  the 
round  trip  by  rail  in  1  week  with  a  whole  day  spent  on  the  west 
coast.  In  making  that  trip  I  left  New  York  at  11:  40  on  the  night 
of  March  8  and  went  weflt  by  way  of  Chicago,  arriving  In  Los 
Angeles  at  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  momlnft,  March  11.  Returning, 
I  left  Lo6  Angeles  at  11:30  Svmday  morning,  March  12.  and  ar- 
rived in  Washington  at  8:25  on  Wednesday  morning.  March  15. 
Such  a  speedv  trip  by  rail  in  a  comfortable,  modem,  de  luxe  train 
both  ways  offers  ample  testimony  of  the  efficiency  and  ingenuity 
of   the  railroad   management   of   today. 

When  we  compare  the  present-day  transportation  methods  with 
those  of  the  early  days  of  the  Postal  Service  we  get  some  idea  of 
how  grateful  we  should  be  to  the  men  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  pioneer  and  plan  and  to  provide  these  modem  travel  con- 
veniences. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Post,  as  It  was  then  known,  the  function 
of  the  post  office  was  merely  to  receive,  transport,  and  deliver  letters 
and  newspapers.  Postage  rates  then  were  higher  than  rates  pre- 
vailing today;  the  rate  for  a  single  letter  was  6  cents  for  a  zone 
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distance  of  30  miles,  while  today  it 
100  times  that  distance  in  many 
mails  was  very  slow  but  as  fast  as 
The   horse   was    the   fastest    carrier 
lanes  were  rough.     In  many 
hazardous.     Yet  even  under  those 
reasonable    regularity   from   the 
remote  outposts. 

In    the   early  days   the   mail 
going  onward  in  the  march  of 
regular  and  orderly  fashion  from 
of  transportation  followed;    passenger 
the  carrying  of  mail  and  express 
time  to  time  eventually  resulted  in 
which  is  in  operation  today.     An 
purpose  of  carrying  mail   matter 
and   following   the   improvement   of 
duced  special  features  for  the 
as  postage  stamps  for  the  prepayment 
for  the  protection  of  valuable 
livery:    postal  money  orders;    special 
the  air  mail. 

The  postal  establishment  occupies 
all  of  the  people  at  all  times 
been  regarded  as  the  most  necessary 
who  are  privileged  to  serve   in   it 
something  really  worth  while  for  " 

Since  I  have  been  Postmaster  ' 
to  associate  with  and  observe  pretiy 
postal  employees,  and  I  am  proud  tc 
Department  for  loyalty,  industry,  " 
any  other  group  in  America.     There 
tion  so  many  cases  of  self-sacrlflcln 
women  who  have  done  things  far  " 
that  I  could  spend  hours  relating 
people  of  this  country  appreciate  th« 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
ventions  so  I  can  tell  you  about  it 
hearted    cooperation      Postmasters 
postal  employees  are  doing  a  good 
carefully  selected,  and  happy  in  ^ 

The  Postal  Service  is  well-timed, 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.     It  is  a 
that  we  enjoy  such  a  reputation 
extent  the  confidence  of  our  custonjer 
the  full  responsibilities  of  our  posit 
masters  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a 
places  and  aro  ready  and  eager  to 
the  high  standards  set  for  them.     Il 
must  not  assume  a  self-satisfied  at 
we  are  well  organized   and   sit   bac' : 
wheels  go  round.     What  we  need 
of  everyone.     This  is  a  tremendously 
conununication  system,  and  we  dar< 
for  a  moment. 

We   in   the   Department   adopt 
and  in  the  broader  sense  manage 
tabllshment.     But    you    men    and 
to  face  with  the  everyday  service 
become   monotonous.     Some   of 
this    vast    organization    is    not    so 
assure  you  that  the  jxjstmaster  in 
on   the  most   sparsely  settled   rur4l 
most  obscure  position  In  the 
postmaster  in  the  largest  city 
what   would   happen   to  the  milli(<ns 
deposited  with  our  service   in  the 
If  the   post   offices  in  those   cities 
porting    them    to    the    smaller      ~ 
the   addressees.     On   the   other 
not  be  so   big   If   they  did   not 
patrons  from  the  thousands  of  cltl^ 
out  the  country.     So.  I  say  to  you 
Service  of  the  United  States  is  an 
Its  efficiency  on   the   thousands   of 
maintained   within   the   system 
that  your  part  in  this  organlzatioi 
of  your  opportunity  to  do  yotir 
efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 

This  is  a  great  country  becatise 
confederation  of  States,  which  in 
indivlduEd  communities.     Like  the 
munity  operates  independently 
quirements  are  concerned,  and  lik« 
system  these  communities  all  bai|d 
nation  under  a  single  government 
Interest  and  for  the  eotnmon  good 

The  CJovernment  of  the  United 
calculated  to  grant  equal  rights 
control  of  Government  are  subject 
are   weathering   the   storm   of   the 
the   world    because   we   have 
government,  and  have  chosen  for 
great  htmaanitarian.  a  great  leader 
the    preservation    of    our 
Roosevelt. 


Is  only  3  cents  for  more  than 
directions.  The  carrying  of  the 
c<  uld  he  expected  in  those  days. 

available.     The   roadways    and 

:«s  travel   over  the   trails  was 

(Editions  the  mails  moved  with 
populated   sections   to   the 


yoi 


servt  :e 


anl 


Amerii  an 


really   blazed   the   trails — 
until  mail  was  carried  In 
to  coast.     Mechanical  means 
service  was  combined  with 
'  ind  improvements  made  from 
the  amazingly  efficient  system 
Dcy  that  started  for  the  sole 
developed  with   the  country, 
business   practices   has   Intro- 
accoi^imodation  of  the  people,  such 
of  postage;  registered  mail 
_,  city,  village,  and  rural  de- 
delivery;  postal  savings;   and 

an  enviable  position.     It  serves 

Thnughout  its  long  history  it  has 

agency  of  Government.     Those 

t  ave  a  rare  opportunity  to  do 

ir  fellow  man. 

..  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
,    closely  the  postmasters  and 
say  that  the  personnel  of  this 
efficiency  is  not  excelled  by 
ave  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
servlce.  accounts  of  men  and 
the  ordinary  requirements, 
i  tiem  to  you.    I  know  that  the 
fine  work  you  are  doing,  and  I 
to  meet  with  you  at  your  con- 
ind  thank  you  for  your  whole- 
ire    doing    good    work    and    the 
because  they  are  good  people, 
.  jolJS. 

well-disciplined,   and  sensitive 

iendly  organization.     Knowing 

that  we  enjoy  to  the  fullest 

s  should  make  us  all  assume 

ons.     I  am  sure  that  the  post- 

pp  'eciate  the  importance  of  their 

lo  their  part  in  keeping  up  to 

this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we 

Itude,  take  it  for  granted  that 

complacently  and   watch   the 

eternal  vigilance  on  the  part 

y  busy  and  vitally  important 

not  relax  our  supervision  even 

p^icles,   promulgate   regulations, 
the  affairs  of  the  postal  es- 
women    in    the    field    are    face 
)roblems  which  at  times  must 
may   feel   that   your  part   in 
very    Important — but    let    me 
the  smallest  office,  the  carrier 
route,   the   employee   in  the 
is  Just  as  important  as  the 
and  consider  for  a  moment 
of  pieces  of   mail   that   are 
principal   cities  of   the  Nation 
did   not   liave   meaiis   of  trans- 
through   which    they   reach 
the   big   p>ost  offices   wovild 
e  mail  for   delivery   to  their 
towns,  and  hamlets  through- 
in  all  sincerity,  that  the  Postal 
jrganization  which  dep>ends  for 
small   organizations   and   units 
So.    bear   in   mind    always 
is  most  important.     Be  proud 
and  be  assui^d  that  your 
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offi<es 
ha  id, 
rec  Jiv 


itielf 


a  tare 


t  irn 


Is  a  democracy,  made  up  of  a 

are  composed  of  a  group  of 

individual  post  office  the  com- 

in^far  as  its  local  needs  and  re- 

the  organization  of  the  postal 

together  and   form  into  one 

titr  the  protection  of  the  national 


SItates  is  based  on  a  Constitution 

privileges  to  all.  and  those  In 

to  the  will  of  the  people.    We 

present-day   unrest   throughout 

maintained   our   democratic    form    of 

leaded  a  great  statesman  and 

who  has  worked  untiringly  for 

institutions,    Franklin    D. 
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I  am  very  proud  to  serve  in  this  administration  and  I  congratu- 
late you  men  and  women  on  the  part  you  have  played  in  attaining 
our  objectives.  I  say  this  without  any  partisan  feeling  whatsoever, 
and  bespeak  your  continued  cooperation  in  keeping  the  Postal 
Service  where  it  rightfully  belongs — as  the  leader  of  all  Goveriunent 
activities. 
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Activities    of    National    Labor    Relations    Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  8),  1939 


STATEMENT   BY    HON.    ROBERT   F    WAGNER,    OF   NEW    YORK, 
BEFORE    HOUSE    COMMTITEE    ON   LABOR 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House  and  made  a  very  interest- 
ing and  informative  statement  concerning  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  ask  unanimous  consant  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mme.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  when  I 
appeared  before  this  committee  In  193.5  to  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  national  labor  relations  bill  I  did  not  present  credentials 
from  organized  labor  or  organized  business.  I  could  not  do  so 
then  and  I  cannot  do  so  now.  I  spoke  to  you  then  as  I  speak  to 
you  today  only  as  one  who  believes  profoundly  in  a  very  simple 
principle.  This  principle  is  that  democracy  cannot  work  unless  it 
Is  honored  In  the  factory  as  well  as  the  polling  booth,  and  that  men 
cannot  be  truly  free  in  body  and  in  spirit  unless  their  freedom 
extends  into  the  places  where  they  earn  their  daily  bread. 

To  translate  this  very  simple  principle  Into  practice,  I  drafted 
and  introduced  In  Congress  the  law  now  before  you  in  order  that 
those  who  work  in  industry  might  have  the  same  right  of  self- 
organization  and  self-expression,  the  same  power  to  protest  against 
injustice  and  to  advance  their  mutual  Interests,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  run  industry.  This  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  that  friend  of  Justice  and  of  man.  Billy  Connery.  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure,  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
national  labor  relations  bill  in  1935,  because  he  believed,  as  I  did. 
that  the  bill  protected  a  very  fundamental  American  right. 

In  the  4  years  that  have  passed  since  then  there  has  been 
nothing  to  change  my  views,  and  I  slncerelv  believe  that  there 
has  been  nothing  to  change  yotir  views,  abcut  the  fundamental 
soundness  and  Justice  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  find  that  the  suppression  of  the  rights 
which  the  Labor  Act  seeks  to  preserve  and  defend  was  almost 
Invariably  the  first  step  of  those  dictators  who  have  supplanted 
democracy  with  the  totalitarian  state.  Look  to  those  lands  where 
the  liberties  of  the  workingman  have  been  crushed  or  restricted, 
and  you  will  find  the  places  where  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of 
expression,  liberty  of  religion,  and  government  by  the  people  have 
been  slain  and  burled.  Look  to  those  lands  abroad  where  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Labor  Act  are  so  well  accepted  that  they  are  no 
longer  even  a  subject  for  debate  or  discussion,  and  you  will  see 
there  the  torch  of  democracy  still  held  high  above  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  Old  World. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  fair  country,  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  we  took  4  years  ago  in  approving  the  Labor  Act  is  even 
more  clearly  revealed.  Not  even  once  in  18  sucessive  decisions  has 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  nullified  a  single  line  of 
the  act.  Not  even  one  leading  industrialist  in  the  country  today, 
who  has  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  disagrees  openly  with  the 
underlying  purposes  of  the  act.  Not  even  one  important  labor 
leader  in  the  United  States  today  wants  to  repeal  the  act.  No  im- 
portant political  phrty  in  the  United  States  today  has  failed  to 
declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  rights  the  act  protects.  To  those  of  us 
who  remember  the  past,  it  seems  almost  Incredible  to  l>elieve,  but 
we  know  It  to  be  true,  that  the  bickering  and  differences  about  the 
Labor  Act  have  now  reduced  themselves  to  mere  matters  of  detail. 

It  seems  to  me  tremendou^  Important  to  recognize  the  vital 
progress  represented  by  the  feneral  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
the  machinery  already  established  and  functioning  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  fair  Industrial  peace.  It  is  even  more  Important  that 
the  whole  Nation  now  Is  persuaded  that  the  hallmark  of  Indus- 
trial peace  Is  economic  freedom.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
as  recently  as  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  which 
some  of  us  here  can  remember,  the  only  machinery  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  for  settling  strikes  was  the  Federal  Army. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  in  the  year  1935,  when  this  law 


was  enacted.  58  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  expressed  publicly 
their  belief  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  Government  to 
protect  the  most  precious  of  all  Industrial  liberties.  We  are  prone 
to  forget  that  l>efore  the  act  could  benefit  by  the  Supreme  Court 
approval  of  It.  a  great  Industrial  controversy  arose  In  which  more 
than  300  persons  were  injured  by  violence  and  18  workers  were 
killed  by  men  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  law. 

Despite  all  the  din  and  commotion  about  the  Labor  Act  today. 
we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  times  to  which  I  have  Juat 
referred — a  long  way  in  bringing  peace  to  Industry,  a  long  way  in 
bringing  liberty  to  labor,  a  long  way  In  appiymg  the  American 
idea  of  freedom  on  a  100-percent  basis. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  none  today  will  deny,  la 
the  symbol  of  this  progress.  To  destroy  or  emasculate  the  act 
would  be  to  repudiate  and  betray  this  prcgress.  On  the  other 
band,  to  say  that  the  act  is  perfect,  that  nothing  can  possibly  be 
done  to  Improve  its  effectiveness,  would  be  to  deny  the  principles 
of  growth  upon  which  all  progress  rests.  I  have  always  tried  to 
avoid,  and  I  know  that  all  thoughtful  citizens  are  desirous  of 
avoiding   Ijoth   extremes. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  national  policy  which 
it  embodies  are  not  before  this  committee  under  Indictment  as  a 
culprit,  begging  for  vindication,  or  running  the  risk  of  conviction 
and  punishment.  The  act  and  the  policy  it  represents  come  before 
this  committee  In  the  full  pride  of  achievement,  asking  only  for  a 
fair  hearing,  a  chance  to  demonstrate  great  accomplishments,  and 
a  willingness  to  let  reason  guide  the  pathway  to  the  future. 

The  law  as  adopted  by  Congress  was  simple  in  outline  and 
sound  in  conception.  It  did  not  propose  to  establish  compulsory 
arbitration,  to  fix  hours,  wages,  or  working  conditions.  It  did 
not  displace  the  conciliation  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Lat>or.  It  did  not  Interfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  the  em- 
ployer's rights  to  hire  or  fire,  or  to  operate  his  btisiness  in  his  own 
way.  All  it  did  was  to  codify  and  clarify  the  age-old  bill  of  Indus- 
trial rights,  and  to  prohibit  the  specific  practices  that  were  antag- 
onistic to  the  realization  of  these  rights.  The  discriminatory 
discharge,  the  "yellow  dog"  contract,  and  the  company-dominated 
union  were  proscrl,bed.  The  law  required  the  employer  to  bargain 
collectively  with  representatives  chosen  by  a  majority  of  employees 
in  the  appropriate  unit,  and  authorized  the  holding  of  elections 
to  determine  employee  representation.  By  these  means  the  act 
was  designed  to  mitigate  bitter  Industrial  strife  over  employee 
organization  and  representation,  and  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  controversies  over  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions around  the  conference  table.  The  procedural  provisions 
of  the  law  followed  almost  verbatim  the  text  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

^nie  task  before  this  committee  Is  difllcult.  not  because  of  any 
uncertainty  about  the  essential  soundness  of  the  act,  but  rather 
because  of  the  multiplicity,  the  complexity,  and  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  act.  Some  of  these 
amendments,  whatever  their  intent,  would  clearly  destroy  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  act.  Some  of  them,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
are  the  product  of  an  unfortunate  labor  struggle  which  we  all 
hope  will  quickly  end.  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly,  are  based 
upon  a  genuine  desire  to  make  the  Labor  Act  a  more  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  Its  accepted  objectives. 

The  first  step  toward  a  fair-minded  inquiry  as  to  what.  If 
anything,  should  be  done  to  Improve  and  perfect  the  Labor  Act 
is  necessarily  an  examination  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished under  the  act.  The  real  birth  of  the  act  came  with  the 
five  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  April  12,  1987,  upholding  the 
law  in  full  and  giving  the  Labor  Board  the  power  to  seek  its 
enforcement  throvigh  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Labor  Act  toward  pro- 
moting industrial  peace,  once  It  was  Implemented  by  the  courts, 
I  have  prepared  a  number  of  charts,  demonstrating  In  graphic 
detail  the  resolute  march  toward  p>eace  and  Justice  in  industry. 

Chart  No.  1  shows  that  In  1938,  the  first  full  year  of  the  act's 
operation  under  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate,  there  were  only 
about  half  as  many  strikes,  one-third  as  many  workers  Involved, 
and  less  than  one-third  as  much  working  time  lost  as  in  the  year 
1937.  Indeed,  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  American  strikes 
last  year,  in  relation  to  total  population,  was  substantially  lower 
than  In  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  that  country's  much- 
heralded  progress  in  labor  relations. 

The  record  for  1938  not  only  shows  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  1937  but  it  represents  the  Ijest  record  in  recent  years. 

The  steady  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  strikes  during  8 
successive  years  beginning  in  1930  was  definitely  reversed. 

Fewer  workers  were  Involved  in  strikes  during  1938  than  In  any 

year  since  1932. 

Less  aggregate  working  time  was  lost  through  strikes  In  1938 
than  in  any  year  since  1931,  although  the  tempo  of  business 
activity  for  the  year  1938  as  a  whole  was  higher  than  in  1932, 
1933,  1934,  and  1935.  Moreover,  the  rapid  stepplng-up  of  busi- 
ness activity  m  the  second  half  of  1938  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  labor  strife,  and  no  such  Increase 
is  on  the  horizon  at  the  present  time. 

This  solid  improvement  in  lalxir  relations  Is  due  largely  to  the 
operation  of  the  Labor  Act,  which  Is  rapidly  eliminating  the  causes 
of  strikes  over  the  fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  In  chart  No.  2,  the  black  area  at  the  base  of  the  bars 
represents  disputes  over  wages  and  hours;  the  heavy  shaded  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  bars  represents  disputes  involving  the  major 
issues,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  union  recc^nltion,  discrinunatloo. 
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closed  shop,  or  other  organization  matters;  the  light  area  at  the 
{*ftop  of  the  bars  represents  miscellaneous  controversies. 
•-  Chart  No.  2  shows  that  the  proportion  ol  workers  Involved  In 
"organization"  strikes  declined  from  about  60  percent  In  1937  to  33 
percent  in  1938.  a  level  far  lower  than  the  average  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Chart  No.  3  shows  that  the  proportion  of  working  time  lost 
through  "organization"  strikes  declined  from  76  percent  In  1937 
to  44  percent  in   1938.  a  level  lower  than  In  any  year  since  1932. 

And  these  are  figures  for  all  strikes  in  the  United  States,  not  sim- 
ply those  which  occtir  in  Interstate  Industry  or  are  Involved  In 
cases  before  the  Labor  Board. 

Chart  No.  4  shows  very  clearly  Jxost  how  industilal  strife  is 
giving  way  to  the  orderly  processes  of  law.  For  each  month  be- 
tween the  appointment  of  the  Labor  Board  in  1935.  and  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (June  1938).  the  chart  indicates  in  a 
shaded  bar  the  number  of  new  strikes,  and  In  a  black  bar  the 
number  of  new  cases  filed  with  the  Board.  Notice  how  signifi- 
cantly the  trend  is  disclosed.  In  the  first  few  months  of  the 
Board's  operation,  there  were  more  cases  filed  with  the  Board 
than  strikes  called.  But  as  resistance  to  the  law  stiffened  and  In- 
junction suits  multiplied,  this  proportion  shifted.  All  during  1936 
and  through  March  1937.  there  were  more  strikes  called  than  cases 
filed.  The  turning  point  came  in  April  1937.  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  upholding  the  law.  Beginning  in  May  1937.  and  in 
every  month  since,  the  number  of  cases  filed  with  the  Board  has 
averaged  three  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  strikes. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  significant  when  limited — as  it  should 
be— to  "organization"  strikes,  represented  by  the  darker  area  at  the 
base  of  the  shaded  bar.  Since  May  1937  the  number  of  new 
Board  cases  each  month  has  ranged  from  three  and  one-half  to 
ten  times  the  number  of  "organization"  strikes. 

Substantially  the  same  story  is  told  by  chart  No.  5,  comparing 
the  number  of  workers  involved  in  new  Board  cases  with  those  in- 
volved In  new  strikes.  Since  May  1937  the  number  of  workers  In- 
volved in  Board  cases  has  ranged  from  one  and  one-half  to  eighteen 
times  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  "organization"  strikes. 
The  tendency  of  workers  to  take  their  cases  to  the  Board  rather 
than  go  on  strike  Is  even  more  marked  today  than  in  June  1938, 
the  last  month  indicated  on  this  particular  chart. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  record  on  sit-down  strikes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  put  the  final  stamp  of  illegality  on  sit-down  strikes  in 
Its  very  recent  decision  in  the  Fansteel  case,  which  emt>odied  views 
I  have  expressed  from  the  beginning.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  It 
was  not  the  Fansteel  case  that  stopped  slt-downs.  The  sit-down 
flared  in  the  early  months  of  1937,  preceding  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  upholding  the  Labor  Act.  and  as  promptly  declined  in  the 
months  following  these  decisions  in  1937.  This  is  demonstrated 
graphically  by  chart  No.  6,  showing  the  nunaber  of  sit-down  strikes 
and  workers  involved  since  January  1937.  At  the  peak,  in  March 
1937,  there  were  170  slt-downs.  Involving  167,000  workers.  The 
chart  shows  the  very  steep  decline  that  followed  promptly  upon 

the  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding  the  act.  All  through 
1938  both  the  number  of  sit-down  strikes  and  the  number  of 
workers  involved  hugged  the  zero  baselines. 

In  brief,  when  workers  were  afforded  a  peaceful,  valid  remedy  for 
eliminating  the  grievances  at  the  root  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  the 
slt-downs  virtually  disappeared  from  the  American  scene.  Once 
again  the  American  people  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher's  statement  that  "It  is  only  by  instigation  of  the  wrongs 
of  men  that  what  we  call  the  rights  of  men  become  turbulent  and 
dangerous." 

These  statistics  of  declining  labor  disputes  tell  only  part  of  the 
storyabout  the  better  Industrial  order  which  U  gradually  emerging. 
rii  the  last  2  years  alone,  several  thousand  new  labor  agreements 
have  been  signed,  and  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  have  more  than 
doubled.  Almost  entirely  through  the  Informal  method  of  achiev- 
ing compliance,  the  law  has  provided  a  {>eaceftil  forum  for  over 
20,700  cases  Involving  close  to  5.000.000  workers.  Ninety-four  per- 
cent of  the  cases  under  the  act  have  toeen  adjusted  without  even 
issuing  a  complaint  or  holding  a  formal  hearing.  Almost  250,000 
workers  have  been  restored  to  their  Jobs  after  strikes  or  lockouts 
and  over  15.000  after  discriminatory  discharges.  Mote  than  600,000 
workers  have  participated  in  about  2,000  elections  conducted  under 
the  law.  and  over  2,000.000  workers  have  Joined  In  petitions  for 
elections  or  certifications  of  representatives.  Resort  to  the  demo- 
cratic procedure  of  the  ballot  box  has  become  so  frequent  that  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  such  cases  Involved  a  majority  of  the  workers 
who  invoked  the  machinery  of  the  act.  The  Interesting  fact  Is 
that  this  simple  procedure  for  industrial  democracy,  once  vigor- 
ously opposed  In  some  quarters  when  invoked  by  workers,  is  now 
being  demanded  by  employers  themselves. 

Going  hand  in  band  with  the  Increased  enjoyment  of  Industrial 
freedom  Is  the  Increased  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties  In  hundreds 
of  communities  which  had  never  before  known  their  full  blessings. 

While  the  law  has  been  exerting  Its  pacific  Influence  in  the  day- 
to-day  life  of  Industry,  It  has  stood  up  well  In  the  courts.  In  18 
successive  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  have  said,  not  a 
line  of  the  statute  has  ever  been  held  to  contravene  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  citizen. 

These  facts,  Mme.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
are  the  fuel  to  feed  our  thinking  alK)Ut  the  ftrttire  of  the  Labor 
Act.  If  we  nourish  otu-selves  on  these  facts  Instead  of  getting  our 
minds  giddy  with  frothy  Innuendoes  and  half-baked  propaganda, 
we  shall  do  Jxistice  to  the  great  responsibility  before  us.  These 
facts  demonstrate  that  the  basic  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the 
act  are  sotind.    For  this  reason  the  ultimate  test  of  whether  any 
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Nor  Is  It  true  that  the  Labor  Act  affords  legal  remedies  to  the 
worker  In  the  economic  struggle  that  are  "unfair"  in  comparison 
with  the  legal  remedies  afforded  to  the  employer.  So  far  as 
violence  In  industrial  disputes  Is  concerned,  the  laws  of  the  States 
and  municipalities  affording  protection  against  violence  apply  to 
the  worker  as  well  as  to  the  employer:  and  the  employer,  because 
of  his  superior  economic  strength  and  political  position,  can  Invoke 
these  laws  much  more  easily  in  his  behalf.  The  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  labor  disputes  in  many  State  courts  is  another  powerful 
weapon  which  the  employer  has  at  his  disposal  in  the  labor  strug- 
gle. And  it  is  an  historic  commonplace,  reinforced  bv  the  recent 
•700.000  treble  damage  Judgment  in  the  Apex  Hosiery  case,  that 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  used  more  drastically  against  labor 
than   against  the  monopolies  they  were  designed  to  eliminate. 

In  addition  to  a  legal  system  weighted  heavily  in  his  favor,  the 
employer  has  at  his  disposal  superior  economic  staying  power, 
more  money,  better  legal  counsel,  and  better  access  to  the  instru- 
ments of  public  opinion.  Against  all  this,  the  Labor  Act  gives  the 
worker  nothing  but  the  right  to  Institute  a  lengthy  legal  pro- 
ceeding to  protect  his  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
a  right  theoretically  recognized  by  our  law  for  a  hundred  years. 
To  call  this  act  "unfair"  Is,  to  my  mind,  to  evince  a  case  of 
economic  astigmatism. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  charge  of  "unfairness."  It  has 
been  raised  again  and  again  In  recent  years — and  raised  uniformly, 
I  may  add.  by  people  who  have  never  lifted  a  finger  to  protect 
the  legitimate  rights  of  labor.  It  came  up  In  the  hearings  on  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  on  section  7  (a)  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.,  and  on 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  amendments  of  1934.  It  was  fully  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  when  the  Labor  Act  was  iJassed.  and 
the  report  of  this  committee  clearly  revealed  the  anlmiis  behind 
all  proposals  based  upon  this  claim.     This  rep>ort  said: 

"What  is  really  sought  Is  a  legal  strait  Jacket  upon  labor  organi- 
zations, on  the  specious  theory  that  such  organizations  have  no 
more  legitimate  concern  in  the  organization  of  employees  than 
have  the  employers  themselves.  But  the  bill  seeks  to  redress  an 
inequality  of  bargaining  power  by  forbidding  eniployers  to  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  employee  organization,  thereby  re- 
moving one  of  the  issues  most  provocative  of  industrial  strife  and 
iN'inging  about  a  general  acceptance  of  the  orderly  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining  under  circumstances  In  which  the  employer 
cannot  trade  upon  the  economic  weakness  of  his  employees." 

Your  report  further  recognized  that  such  proposals  wotild  nullify 
the  sound  purposes  of  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act,  and  would  re- 
establish all  the  abuses  of  the  unfair  labor  Injunction,  abuses 
which  It  took  7  years  to  have  removed  from  the  Federal  courts 
by  congressional  action. 

Therefore  T  say  that  the  proposals  to  make  the  Labor  Act  less 
"one-sided."  to  "equalize '  It.  to  prevent  "interference  from  any 
source."  are  based  upon  the  reactionary  view  that  the  worker 
should  not  have  the  right  to  organize,  or  upon  the  false  view 
that  today  the  worker  has  become  a  privileged  character,  receiving 

more  than  the  Just  fruits  of  his  labor.  Such  proposals  are  designed 
to  destroy  the  equality  of  bargaining  jxDwer  that  the  Labor  Act 
strives  to  make  possible,  and  to  restore  labor  to  its  earlier  status 
as  the  economic  underling. 

Fair-minded  and  far-sighted  employers  who  have  given  the 
principles  of  the  act  a  fair  trial,  realize  that  while  the  Labor 
Act  is  limited  in  its  scope,  it  is  not  one-sided,  since  it  confers 
benefits  up>on  employers  who  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate  its 
value.  These  employers — and  they  now  represent  the  great  ma- 
jority— are  not  numbered  among  the  unremitting  critics  of  the 
act  and  of  Its  administration. 

The  unremitting  critics  of  all  the  Labor  Act  stands  for  do  not 
represent  the  typical  American  employer.  To  understand  l)etter 
what  they  do  represent,  let  us  take  for  example  the  anti-labor 
activities  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  brilliantly  ex- 
posed in  a  recent  report  by  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 
This  employers'  association,  embracing  952  metal  products  man- 
ufacturing plants  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  for  years  car- 
ried on  a  ruthless  campaign  against  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Through  a  closely-knit  or- 
ganization, the  association  has  exercised  complete  control  over 
the  labor  policies  of  its  members  and  made  available  a  variety  of 
union- wrecking  services  in  time  of  need.  It  promoted  com- 
pany-dominated labor  organizations  and  gave  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  combating  free  trade  unions.  It  maintained  a  blacklist 
of  union  members.  It  mobilized  strikebreakers  and  supplied 
strike  guards,  many  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  felonious 
crimes.  It  supplied  labor  spies  who  ferreted  out  the  organiza- 
tion activities  of  workers,  rose  to  Influential  positions  in  unions. 
created  dissension,  and  incited  strikers  to  riot  and  violence.  To 
meet  emergency  demands  for  spies,  guards  and  strikebreakers,  the 
association  maintained  at  all  times  a  substantial  war  chest  or 
reserve  fund.  In  these  activities,  the  association  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  violate  or  circumvent  State  laws  requiring  the  licensing  of 
espionage   agencies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  association  opposed  the  passage 
and  enforcement  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  It  likewise 
fought  the  National  Labor  Relations  bill  In  Congress,  and  4 
days  after  its  enactment  circulated  to  its  members  an  opinion 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional.  The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  since 
1933  to  protect  labor's  rights  only  Intensified  the  terroristic  activ- 
ities of  the  association  to  defeat  those  rights,  going  even  to  the 
point  of  bringing  economic  pressure  on  businessmen  who  coun- 
selled a  more  enlightened  labor  policy. 


For  advocating  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  a  great  In- 
dustrialist of  my  State  was  denounced  as  "a  dangeroxis  man." 
For  advocating  recognition  of  labor  unions,  another  industrialist 
was  denounced  as  a  "yes"  man  for  labor  racketeers.  E^'en  after 
the  Labor  act  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  association 
defied  its  principles  by  advising  Its  members  to  post  "statements 
of  policy"  instead  of  entering  into  signed  agreements  with  labor 
organizations.  Today,  while  some  of  the  association's  activities 
have  been  modified  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  expos*,  its  leader- 
ship, its  structure,  and  its  fundamental  opposition  to  collective 
bargaining  remain  unchanged. 

The  Senate  ClvU  Liberties  Committee  did  not  exaggerate  when 
it  concluded  that  this  powerful  association  of  manufacturers,  en- 
gaged In  a  concerted  and  planned  campaign  to  nuUlfy  the  duly 
enacted  national  labor  policy,  presented  a  challenge  to  Govern- 
ment itself. 

In  the  light  of  the  committee's  disclosures,  it  Is  easily  under- 
stood why  the  association  anticipated  the  Senate  Investigation  by 
stripping  its  files  of  information  on  espionage  and  strikebereaklng. 
and  altering  its  bookkeeping  methods  to  conceal  its  espionage 
account.  It  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  however,  how  the  as- 
sociation for  years  avoided  paying  income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  claim  that  its  functions  were  civic  and 
benevolent. 

Congress  and  the  public  will  be  interested  to  know  that  while 
the  association's  labor  spies  were  plying  their  nefarious  trade, 
many  of  the  association's  members  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  United  States  Government  contracts. 
Thus  has  the  Federal  Government  unwittingly  subsidized  the  most 
inexcusable  violations  of  its  own  laws.  For  example,  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Co..  one  of  the  association's  leading  mem- 
bers, obtained  over  $1,000,000  In  Goverrunent  contracts  while  em- 
ploying a  Metal  Trades  Association  spy  to  worm  his  way  into  the 
confidence  of  Its  employees.  This  Industrial  termite  made  regular 
reports  to  the  company  officials.  In  1936,  he  managed  to  get  him- 
self elected  vice  president  of  the  local  union;  within  a  year,  its 
membership  fell  from  243  to  21. 

Just  as  I  warn  against  affirmative  amendments  placing  danger- 
ous new  obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  worker's  right  to  organize,  so 
I  do  not  favor  negative  amendments,  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
fair  rights  accorded  to  workers  under  the  present  act.  Thus.  I 
oppose  Mr.  Hoffman's  amendment  to  destroy  majority  rule,  a  rule 
which  simply  applies  to  our  economic  life  the  honored  principles 
of  our  political  system.  Another  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  amendments 
would  require  the  majority  of  those  representing  employees  in 
collective  bargaining  to  be  employees  of  the  employer  In  question, 
and  his  bill  goes  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  act 
all  labor  disputes  In  which  the  participants  do  not  stand  in  the 
proximate  relation  of  employer  and  employees.  Yotir  conunlttee 
report  In  1935  rightly  denounced  such  proposals  as  depriving 
workers  of  the  aid  and  the  benefits  of  national  labor  organizations. 

I  likewise  oppose  Mr.  Anderson's  amendment  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  prohibition  against  Interference,  restraint,  or  coercion 
of  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  organize.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  Labor  Act.  - 

While  I  appreciate  the  good  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Bari»:n  and  Mr.  Habt- 
LEY,  removing  the  present  provision  that  employers  shall  not  "In- 
terfere" with  the  self-organization  of  their  workers.  This 
amendment  would  remove  a  form  of  protection  recognized  by  the 
principles  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  section  7  (a)  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.,  and  which  labor  now  enjoys  also  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  the  act  to  create  the  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act,  and  the  various  State 
antl-injunction  and  labor-relations  laws. 

The  ban  against  "Interference"  has  been  of  central  importance 
in  protecting  the  right  to  organize  under  all  these  statutes,  since 
It  embraces  a  multitude  of  activities  which  would  not  be  reached 
by  specific  prohibitions  written  Into  law,  and  would  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  such  narrower  concepts  as  "restraint" 
or  "coercion." 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  Illustrated  by  the  following  employer 
activity  In  the  Remington-Rand  case.  Involving  several  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions: 

(1)  Mr.  Rand,  president  of  the  company,  hired  "Crying  Nat** 
Shaw,  so-called  "prince  of  provocateurs,"  to  do  undercover  work 
and  furnish  Information  on  "radicals"  among  the  strikers.  Shaw 
found  none,  and  Rand  refused  to  pay  him  for  his  services. 

(2)  Shaw  tried  unsuccessfully  to  bribe  the  president  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

(3)  Rand  paid  bonuses  to  strikers  who  went  back  to  work,  or 
who  had  their  pictures  taken  walking  Into  the  plant. 

(4)  Rand  arranged  with  Pearl  L.  Bergoff.  "king  of  strikebreakers." 
for  80  men  to  enter  the  plant  as  if  in  reply  to  his  fake  advertise- 
ment for  "mlllvn-lghts"  to  dismantle  machinery. 

(5)  Rand  hired  many  Bergoff  men  to  go  among  the  strikers  and 
their  families,  stir  up  dissension,  and  "confuse  their  logic." 

(6)  Rand's  supervisory  employees  at  the  lUon  plant  visited  the 
strikers'  homes  and  told  them  "the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  In  nion." 

All  of  these  acts  were  rightly  held  by  the  Board  to  constitute 
"Interference."  The  amendment  removing  the  prohibition  against 
"Interference"  would  cast  doubt  on  hundreds  of  decisions  of  this 
t3rpe  Issued  under  the  act.  many  affecting  A.  P.  of  L.  utxlons.  and 
put  in  question  many  victories  in  the  courts,  under  this  act  as 
well  as  under  the  Railway  haixx  Act  and  many  State  lawa. 
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Because  It  Is  alleged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Board  has 
misinterpreted  this  provision  In  a  relatively  few  cases  Is  n:>  good 
reason  for  removing  it  altogether.  Any  misinterpretation  of  the 
Labor  Act  is  subject  to  full  Judicial  review  before  any  final  order 
can  become  effective.  No  matter  what  language  Is  written  Into  any 
law.  and  no  matter  who  is  engaged  In  Its  administration,  we  can- 
not remove  the  mevltable  margin  of  human  error  nor  eliminate 
the  Inconvenience  of  litigation  to  correct  such  error.  That  Is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  orderly  legal  processes  in  a  democracy. 

Last  but  not  least  among  these  substantive  proposals,  one  of 
Mr.  Hoffman's  amendments  Involves  a  wholesale  denial  of  labor's 
protection  under  the  act.  It  provides  that  whenever  an  employer 
has  committed  a  wrong  against  an  employee  as  defined  In  the 
Labor  Act.  the  employee  is  denied  redress  If  the  employer  can  show 
that  the  employee  or  his  labor  union  has  committed  some  other 
wrong,  even  If  already  fully  covered  by  local  law.  Certainly  It 
would  be  a  novel  precedent  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  that 
two  wrongs  make  a  right,  and  that  grave  abuses  shall  be  excused 
because  small  ones  have  also  been  committed  on  the  other  side. 
To  do  that  would  be  to  substitute  recrimination  for  Justice. 

While  this  proposal  Is  supposed  to  "equalize"  the  act.  it  actually 
operates  only  against  the  employee  and  his  labor  organization,  to 
whon>  the  protection  of  this  act  means  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic life  and  death.  Is  Mr.  Hoffman  ready  truly  to  "equalize'.' 
the  act  by  proposing  that  an  employer  who  violates  a  local  crim- 
inal ordinance  or  breaks  a  contract  with  a  labor  union  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  corporate  franchise?  When  that  proposal  Is  made 
it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  loading  upon  a  Federal 
agency  the  enforcement  of  the  multitude  of  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances that  exist  In  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  turn  now  to  various  procedural  amendments  which  seem  to  me 
to  threaterf  the  effective  administration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 
^"'^The  amendments  of  Mr.  Hoffman  would  separate  the  Investi- 
gatory from  the  fact-finding  functions  under  the  act,  and  Mr. 
Andersons  amendments  would  transfer  this  fact-finding  function 
bodily  to  the  district  courts — both  novel  suggestions  for  this  type 
of  quasi- judicial  agency.  Another  of  Mr.  Hoffman  s  proposals 
would  authorize  the  reviewing  court  to  substitute  completely  Its 
judgment  as  to  the  facts  for  that  of  the  administrative  body — 
another  novel  procedure.  Mr.  Hoffman  further  proposes  to  permit 
any  employer  to  transfer  his  case  to  the  district  courts  at  the 
start,  thus  completely  avoiding  recourse  to  the  administrative 
tribunal.  One  of  Mr.  Barden's  and  Mr.  Hartlet's  amendments 
would  authorize  the  district  courts  to  issue  proper  writs  at  any 
time  to  compel  the  Board  to  perform  Its  fimctlons  and  duties. 
This  would  enable  a  party  to  shuffle  every  point  In  a  case  back 
and  forth  continually  between  district  court  and  Labor  Board,  to 
the  eternal  delay  of  the  workers  seeking  to  vindicate  their  rights. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  procedural  amendments  would  result 
^"hv^bandonlng  or  seriously  impairing  the  principles  of  adminls- 
tratlve^Jaw  that  have  evolved  gradually  since  the  pioneer  estab- 
lishment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  1887.  The 
concept  of  the  administrative  agency,  growing  up  in  necessary 
response  to  the  manifold  complexities  of  modem  government,  has 
been  championed  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  by  countless  other 
luminaries  of  bench  and  bar.  In  a  very  vital  sense,  these  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  people's  Instru- 
ments of  government,  created  to  effectixate  a  particular  policy 
more  expertly,  more  sympathetically,  and  more  efficiently  than 
was  possible  under  the  rigid  formalism  of  court  procedure.  Above 
all.  these  agencies  give  the  worker  a  fairer  chance,  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  plunge  into  the  costly  arena  of  Federal  court 
litigation. 

In  a  decision  last  Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  took  occasion  to 
deny  the  premise,  which  seems  to  underlie  these  procedural  amend- 
ments, that  administrative  agencies  and  reviewing  courts  are  In  a 
relation  of  mutual  hostility.  "Court  and  agency."  said  Mr.  Justice 
Stone,  "are  the  means  adopted  to  attain  the  prescribed  end 
•  •  *.  Neither  can  rightly  ^be  regarded  by  the  other  as  an  alien 
Intruder,  to  be  tolerated  if  must  be.  but  never  to  be  encouraged  or 
aided  by  the  other  in  the  attainment  of  the  common  aim." 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  established  in  accordance 
with  the  well-established  concepts  of  administrative  procedure, 
tested  by  50  years  of  American  experience.  It  is.  of  course,  possible 
that  special  factors  involved  in  labor  relations  make  this  traditional 
method  unsatisfactory  and  require  the  substitution  of  a  new  and 
untried  procedure.  If  this  Is  the  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  given  us  no  Indication  to  that  effect.  Chief 
.Justice  Hughes,  writing  for  the  Court  after  the  first  five  cases  In- 
volving the  Labor  Act  were  heard,  said: 

"The  act  establishes  standards  to  which  the  Board  must  conform. 
There  must  be  complaint,  notice,  and  hearing.  The  findings  as  to 
the  facts  are  to  be  conclusive  but  only  if  supported  by  evidence. 
The  order  of  the  Board  is  subject  to  review  by  the  designated  court, 
and  only  when  sustained  by  the  court  may  the  order  be  enforced. 
Upon  that  review  all  questions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
and  the  regularity  of  its  proceedings,  all  questions  of  constitutional 
right  or  statutory  authority  are  open  to  examination  by  the  coiirt. 
We  construe  the  procedural  provisions  as  affording  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  action  In 
accordance  with  the  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  administrative 
agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  valid 
legislation. " 

The  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Labor  Board 
cases  have  not  only  failed  to  modify  this  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice  but  have  demonstrated  also  that  under  the  present  act.  the 
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Court  can  and  will  check  what  it 
Labor  Board. 
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It  is  al'-eady  apparent  from  these  hearings  and  those  in  the  Senate 
that  while  labor  has  some  complaints  to  make  against  the  Labor 
Act — and  they  may  be  Just  ones — many  of  those  who  are  Indicting 
the  Labor  Act  can  lay  no  claims  to  having  ever  been  the  friends 
of  labor.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  every  worker  who  wants  to 
remain  free,  to  look  long  and  searchingly  at  each  prop>osal  designed 
to  change  the  act  that  has  helped  so  much  to  make  him  free. 

Third,  every  fair-minded  employer  in  America  should  likewise 
realize  that  he  has  long  been  made  the  unwilling  victim  of  a 
reactionary  minority  which  has  forced  strife  upon  Industry  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  principles  of  honorable  industrial  peace. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  ever>-  employer  who  wants  to  remain  at 
peace,  to  look  long  and  searchingly  at  every  proposal  to  change 
the  act  which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  him  peace. 

Fourth,  reactlonarj'  forces,  encouraged  by  the  breach  In  labor's 
ranks  to  make  assaults  upon  the  gains  won  by  labor  after  years 
of  struggle,  are  now  marshaled  to  destroy  the  Labor  Act.  "rhelr 
high-powered  and  highly  financed  campaign  failed  to  prevent  Its 
passage  by  Congres.s:  their  expensive  lawyers  failed  to  prevent  Its 
approval  by  the  courts:  their  misleading  propaganda  failed  to 
poison  the  public  mind  against  it.  Now,  it  Is  once  more  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  make  sure  that  this  selfish  minority 
shall  again  fail  In  their  remorseless  and  relentless  efforts  to  make 
Industry  once  more  their  feudal  estate. 

Fifth,  it  Is  only  those  who  profit  by  ceaseless  litigation  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  only  those  who  have  something  to  gain 
from  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Industry,  labor,  and  the  public, 
who  would  profit  from  reckless  or  unnecessary  tampering  with 
the  Labor  Act.  E\ery  change  in  the  act  means  new  lawsuits,  new 
uncertainties,  new  areas  of  doubt  and  dissension  and  disagree- 
ment. While  this  is  no  reason  for  failing  to  cure  real  defects. 
It  Is  surely  the  strongest  kind  of  reason  for  making  those  who 
want  to  change  the  Labor  Act  carry  the  burden  of  proof.  No- 
body with  good  Intentions  will  profit  by  inconsiderate  meddling 
with  a  sound  law. 

I  am  confident  this  committee  Is  too  mature  In  Judgment,  too 
ripe  in  experience,  and  too  courageous  and  forward  looking  In  its 
Intentions,  to  be  stampeded  by  mere  agitation.  Every  statute  that 
has  made  America  a  more  just  and  decent  land  In  which  to  live, 
by  removing  certain  inequities  from  our  social  system,  has  had 
to  run  through  the  same  long  trials  which  have  beset  the  Labor 
Act.  It  Is  obvious  that  only  the  Innocuous  statute  provokes  no 
opposition.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  level-headed  judgment  of 
the  American  people,  which  has  preserved  our  greatest  social  gains 
against  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  will  rally  to  the  defense  and 
the  preser\atlon  In  its  full  strength  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  For  the  American  people  know  that  the  act  is  a 
foundation-stone  of  our  economic  well-being,  and  a  realization  of 
our  democratic  faith. 


Why   I    Think    the    War    Referendum    Resolution 
Should  Be  Adopted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18, 1939 


STATEMENT   BY    HON    LOUIS    LUDLOW.   OF   INDIANA 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  present  the  address  I  made  on  May  18  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  during  hearings  on  the  resolution  for 
a  referendum  on  foreign  wars.    It  follows: 

In  the  brief  time  I  may  properly  consume  today.  I  would  like  to 
approach  the  subject  before  us — the  war  referendum — from  the 
standpoint  of  our  democracy  and  what  we  may  do  to  enlarge  It  in 
the  public  Interest. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  confess  that  I  am  a  follower  of  Jefferson, 
devoted  to  his  philosophy  and  sharing  Implicitly  his  belief  In  the 
ultimate  righteousness  of  the  people's  decisions. 

So  believing.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  sooner  we  decen- 
tralize the  war-making  power,  the  sooner  we  remove  the  making  of 
war  from  a  few  individuals — however  well-meaning  those  Individ- 
uals may  be — and  vest  the  authority  over  participation  In  foreign 
or  nondefenslve  wars  in  the  great  jury  of  the  people  themselves, 
the  sooner  we  shall  reach  the  objective  for  which  all  of  us  are 
striving,  the  answer  to  the  question,  "How  can  we  keep  America  out 
of  war?" 

Putting  It  In  another  way,  we  will  get  rid  of  war  as  we  build  up 
democracy.  We  will  get  rid  of  war  as  we  unshackle  public  opinion 
and  give  it  free  opportumiy  to  exercise  Its  power. 

The  same  Idea  was  expressed  by  Daniel  Webster  more  than 
100  years  ago  when  he  said  in  a  speech  on  the  Greek  Revolution: 


'Tt  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  can  we  do?  Are  we  to  go  to 
war?  Are  we  to  mterfere  In  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  Exiro- 
pean  cause?  Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations?  No;  cer- 
tainly not.  What  then,  the  question  recurs,  remains  for  us?  If 
we  will  not  endanger  our  own  peace;  if  we  will  neither  furnish 
armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just  one,  what 
is   there   within    our   power? 

"Moral  causes  come  Into  consideration  in  proportion  as  the 
progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  Is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force. 
It  Is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to 
the  progress  of  Injustice  and  oppression,  and  as  It  grows  more  in- 
telligent and  more  intense.  It  will  be  more  and  more  formidable. 
It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  It  cannot  be  con- 
quered. It  Is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons 
of  ordinary  warfare." 

Since  those  words  were  uttered  the  world  has  passed  through 
some  of  the  darkest  nights  of  history  because  public  opinion  has 
been  too  weak  and  inarticulate  to  exercise  its  leavening  influence, 
but  It  Is  still  a  great  potential  pKswer  for  peace,  and,  as  Webster 
said,  though  It  may  be  silenced  temporarily  it  cannot  be  conquered. 

Webster  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  as  public  opinion  grows 
more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  mere  and  more  for- 
midable as  an  antidote  for  war. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  as  far  as  Webster  for  testimony  to  cor- 
roborate this  truth.  Woodrow  Wilson  asserted  in  many  of  his 
speeches  that  he  had  known  of  governments  making  war  on  gov- 
ernments, but  never  in  the  range  of  his  reading  and  observation 
had  he  known  of  "peoples  making  war  on  peoples";  and  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
I  uttered  a  sentiment  of  hope  and  Inspiration  to  the  human  race 
around  the  world  when.  In  addressing  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda- 
tion on  December  28.  1933,  he  said  that  "war  by  governments"  must 
give  way  to  "peace  by  peoples."  With  admirable  directness  the 
President  expressed  In  one  brief  phrase  the  philosophy  that  has 
brought  this  war -referendum  peace  amendment  into  existence. 

Faith  In  the  p>eople's  decision  on  war  was  expressed  with  great 
earnestness  and  Impressiveness  by  the  Young  Democrats  of  Amer- 
ica, that  splendid  organization  of  5.000.000  young  men  and  women 
who  are  the  coming  citizens  of  our  country,  when  at  their  national 
convention  held  at  Indianapolis  In  Augxist  1937  they  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before  decla- 
ration of  war,  except  In  case  of  invasion  or  Internal  rebellion." 

When  James  Roosevelt,  the  chairman  of  the  convention,  put  the 
question  there  was  not  a  single  negative  vote,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  and  with  stirring  emotion.  It  shows  the 
vision  of  our  yovmg  people — the  future  defenders  of  the  Nation — 
on  this  subject 

As  President  Wilson  so  well  said.  It  is  not  the  peoples  who  make 
wars.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anywhere  under  the  shining 
sun  today  a  people  that  wants  to  go  to  war  with  any  other  people, 
and  I  think  that  Is  as  true  of  the  people  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  as  It  is  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately 
for  those  nations  they  have  no  free  speech  and  no  freedom  of 
action  They  are  under  the  thumbs  of  tyrants  and  must  obey 
their  masters.  Fortunately  for  us.  we  live  in  a  free  country  and 
have  authority,  if  we  will  exercise  It,  to  settle  these  great  tragic 
questions  by  counsel  among  ourselves. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  for  Americans  to 
keep  out  of  war  is  to  exercise  the  inherent  right  of  decision  that 
belongs  to  them  In  a  democratic  form  of  government.  We  should 
not  only  insist  on  that  right  but  we  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enlarge  and  perfect  the  processes  of  democracy  so  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  exercise  that  right.  The  essential  change 
needed  Is  to  reconstruct  the  war-declaring  mechanism  so  that  the 
people  shall  have  a  right  to  a  direct  vote  on  participation  in 
foreign  wars.  The  existing  war-declaring  mechanism  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic mechanism  at  all.  It  is  an  autocratic  mechanism.  Under 
Its  operation  267  Members  of  Congress,  a  bare  majority  of  both 
bodies,  subject  to  all  kinds  cf  pressures,  and  singularly  Influenced 
by  one  other  individual,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  may 
plunge  America  into  the  most  horrible  war  imaginable.  Unfor- 
tunately our  democracy  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  In  its  for- 
eign relations  our  country  is  not  a  democracy  at  aU  but  a  pure 
autocracy. 

It  is  true  that  our  democracy  applies  In  our  domestic  concerns 
but  It  is  singularly  absent  in  our  foreign  affairs.  The  citizen 
may  vote  on  the  location  of  a  waterworks  or  a  pesthouse.  He 
may  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  m  choosing  a  constable  or  a 
dog  catcher,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  vote  on  the  most  tragic  and 
Important  of  all  questions  where  the  decision  involves  the  life 
and  death  of  loved  ones,  the  sundering  of  family  ties,  an  Inex- 
pressible load  of  grief  and  woe  and  debt  and  the  possibility  of  a 
change  In  the  form  of  government  which  wlU  rob  him  and  his 
family  and  posterity  of  the  Inestimable  franchise  of  freedom. 

The  war  referendum  amendment  would  broaden  the  democratic 
processes  so  that  the  American  citizen  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  not  only  on  domestic  matters  but  on  the  international  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace,  which  affects  him  more  vitally  and  closely 
than  any  domestic  question  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  If 
we  are  to  concede  any  potency  whatever  to  democracy,  why  should 
it  not  apply  to  the  greater  things  of  life,  as  weU  as  to  the  rela- 
tively minor  and  inconsequential  things? 

The  war  referendum  principle  is  based  on  the  phUosophy  that 
those  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear 
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the  unspeakable  burdens  and  griefs  of  war.  shovikl  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  whether  war  shall  be  declared.  What  could  be 
more  elementally  Jxist  than  that?  What  could  harmonize  more 
perfectly  with  the  purposes  for  which  this  free  Government  was 
fovmded  and  the  traditions  of  American  history? 

I  am  for  this  referendxim  on  foreign  wars,  not  only  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  citizen  in  a  democracy, 
but  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  stabUizlng  influence  for 
peace.  With  the  lessons  of  the  past  vividly  in  the  public  mind, 
I  believe  it  would  keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  indeed,  out  of  all  wars,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  nation  on  earth  that  has.  or  ever  will  have,  the  remotest  thought 
of  attacking  us.  Without  this  referendum  I  would  not  under- 
take to  forecast  how  soon  we  may  be  dragged  into  another  hor- 
rible foreign  war. 

To  show  how  undependable  the  existing  war  mechanism  may  be 
as  a  means  of  registering  the  popular  will  it  is  only  necessary  to 
revert  to  what  happened  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  year 
ago  last  January,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  discliarging  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciarj'  from  the  consideration  of  my  war 
referendum  resolution,  which  was  first  mtroduced  in  January  1935. 
and  which  the  committee  consistently  and  persistently  throttled 
until  December  14.  1937.  when  the  two  hundred  and  eighteenth 
Member  of  tlie  House  signed  the  discharge  petition,  whicli  I  had 
filed  to  bring  the  resolution  before  the  House  for  debate  and  a 
vote.  More  Members  were  waiting  to  sign,  but  when  218  had  affixed 
their  signatures  the  petition  became  automatically  effective  and 
was  withdrawn.  Under  the  rules  the  question  came  up  on  Janu- 
uary  10.  1938.  on  the  motion  to  discharge  the  ccnunittee,  which 
could  be  done  if  a  majority  of  the  House  so  voted. 

Ijet  me  tell  you  what  happened  on  that  day.  not  In  my  own 
language  but  in  the  language  of  a  more  facile  and  entertaining 
writer.  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Ctommittee.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Farley's  article 
on  page  134  of  the  American  magazine  of  November  1938.  as  follows: 
•Time  and  again,  when  Congress  has  been  about  to  vote  on  an 
important  meastire.  1  have  appealed  personally  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  vote  as  the  administration  wanted  them  to 
vote.  For  Instance.  In  the  spring  of  1938  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided.  In  effect,  that  the  United  States  could 
not  go  to  war  outside  its  own  territorial  limits  tmless  the  Federal 
Government  was  first  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  national  referendum 
of  the  people.  The  resolution  had  many  strong  points.  But  it  was 
a  difficult  time  in  the  realm  of  national  affairs.     •      •     • 

•T  spent  an  entire  day  on  the  telephone  asking  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  against  bringing  up 
the  war  referendum  resolution.  Many  of  them  had  already  voted 
to  discharge  the  resolution  from  the  ccwnmittee.  the  first  move  in 
the  parliamentary  skirmish,  thus  In  effect  committing  themselves 
to  Its  F>assage.  Some  Wembers  frankly  said  they  were  unable  to 
go  along  with  the  administration.  Others  said  they  would  stand 
by  the  administration  and  vote  in  the  negative.  This  appeal  by 
telephone  had  an  Influence  in  blocking  consideration  of  the 
resolution." 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Farley's  article.  I.  being 
the  defeated  party,  can  bear  eloquent  testimony.  As  already  stated. 
218  Members  of  the  House,  a  majority,  had  signed  the  discharge 

petition. 

Many  other  Members  who  are  opposed  to  signing  petitions  had 
told  me  that  when  the  resolution  came  up  in  the  House  they  would 
vote  for  It.  and  the  combined  support  was  so  great  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  House  had  been  free  to  vote  without  outside 
presstire  the  constitutional  amendment  would  have  been  adopted 
and  sent  on  Its  way  toward  ratification.  The  best  evidence  of  Mr. 
Parley's  extreme  diligence  and  effective  work  for  the  antireferendum 
cause  is  the  fact  that  on  a  show-down  the  proposal  received  only  188 
votes  while  209  Members  voted  against  It  and  our  side  lost  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  21  votes. 

I  have  no  complaint  of  the  resident  for  throwing  the  tremendous 
force  of  his  administration  In  the  scales  against  my  resolution, 
which.  In  its  perfected  form  as  It  was  read  to  the  House,  was  in  the 
identical  language  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. I  grant  to  him  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  I  claim  for 
myself.  I  am  sure  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  Just  as 
I  seek  to  foUow  the  dictates  of  mine. 

In  any  activities  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  war  referendum  there 
is  no  criticism  by  me.  direct  or  Implied,  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  It  is  not  the  present  I  have  in  mind  so  much 
as  the  future.  A  constitutional  amendment  such  as  we  are  advo- 
cating In  all  probability  could  not  be  adopted  during  the  term  of 
the  President  now  in  office.  What  we  are  contending  for.  therefore, 
has  very  little  bearing  upon  the  immediate  present,  but  It  has  an 
enormous  bearing  upon  the  interminable  future  and  contemplates 
the  possibility,  nay,  the  certainty,  that  we  shall  have  all  kinds  of 
Presidents  in  the  years  to  come,  some  militaristic,  dictatorial,  and 
eager  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  A  tyrant  or  dictator  who 
wishes  to  lead  this  country  Into  a  war  of  conquest  or  aggrandize- 
ment would  find  few  obstacles  in  his  way.  If  a  President  now  has 
such  power  over  Congress  that  he  can  prevent  a  peace  measure 
from  even  being  debated,  what  chance  would  there  be  to  avert  war 
If  some  future  dictatorial  President  should  decide  to  force  a  dec- 
laration of  war?  These  are  matters  we  should  be  thinking  about, 
and  my  mention  of  them  Is  In  no  sense  a  reflection  on  our  present 
President,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  But  there  will  be 
many  more  who  will  follow  him  in  the  long  train  of  years,  some 


of  whom  wUl  not  be  as  altrulstld  as  he  is.  some  of  whom  wUl  be 
tyrannically  inclined  and  bent  oi  making  war.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  existing  war-making  mechanism  is  grossly 
defective  in  that  It  centralizes  toGJ  much  power  In  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

But  you  may  ask.  "If  the  lodgnent  of  the  war  power  with  the 
people  is  so  essential  to  the  fui  ctioning  of  democracy,  why  was 
that  not  done  in  the  first  insti  nee  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted?"  Let  me  say  that  no  one  holds  the  Constitution  In 
higher  reverence  than  I  do  as  t  he  sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties 
and  the  arch  stone  of  our  publl :  welfare,  and  I  would  never  be 
a  party  to  amending   It  for  ligl  t   or  inconsequential   causes. 

The  question  referred  to  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  Just  as 
other  questions  that  have  been  i  isked  me,  such  as,  "Why  did  not 
Washington  favor  a  referendum  m  war?"  and  "Why  did  not  Jef- 
ferson include  It  in  his  cherished  Bill  of  Rights?"  Certainly  no 
one  doubts  the  breadth  and  defths  of  the  altruism  of  the  seers 
who  founded   this  Republic. 

There  is  one  answer  to  all  of  Ihese  questions  and  It  is  the  ob- 
vious one.  Means  of  commun  cation  were  so  slow  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  that  a  referendum  on  war  was  not  only 
Impracticable,  it  was  unthinkat  >e.  A  perusal  of  the  debates  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  slows  that  there  were  two  schools 
of  thought  on  war.  The  dele  ?ates  of  monarchlal  tendencies 
wanted  to  lodge  the  war  power  with  the  President.  The  liberals 
wanted  it  lodged  In  Congress,  wl  ich  was  the  closest  to  the  peonle 
it  could  be  placed  in  the  condi  :ions  then  existing,  and  the  lib- 


erals, led  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
action  was  taken  we  find  this 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to 


'We  have  already  given   in   ex  imple  one  effectual  check  to  the 


dogs  of  war  by  transferring  the 


Executive  to  the  legislative  bod|,  from  those  who  have  to  spend 
to  those  who  have  to  pay." 


In  colonial  days  there  were  no 
the    Atlantic    seaboard    was    6 


s^ood  roads,  and  a  letter  mailed  on 
months    reaching    the    uttermost 


frontiers.    If    Indeed    It    ever    rea(  hed    there    at    all.     Now    It    Is  all 


different.     The  fast  train  roars 
hours,  the  airplane  in  less  than 
the  microphone  in  Washington 


ts  way  across  the  country  in  100 
24.  The  President,  sitting  before 
talks  to  the  entire  Nation.     The 


automobile,  fast  trains,  airplane  i.  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 


have  annihilated  time  and  space, 


of  communication  has  made  a  n  ferendum  on  war  possible. 


Ths  war-referendum  proposal 
of   Congress,   as   embraced    In    t 


low  pending  before  both  branches 
le    La    FoUette    resolution    in    the 


Senate  and  my  resolution  In  th(    House,  applies  only  to  participa- 


tion in  foreign  wars.     If  the  Uni 


the   Western   Hemisphere   Is   Invfided   or   atta(::ked    the   referendum 
would  not  apply. 


It   does  not  Interfere  In   any 
national    defense,   but    only   has 
which  war  shall  be  declared.    I 


way.   shape,   form,  or   degree   with 

reference   to   the    mechanism    by 

>ersonally  believe  that  a  comblna- 


alone  with  his  Maker.    In  that 
of  the  composite  Judgment  and 
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Thursday,  May  18  (lec/islati 
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TELEGRAM       FROM      THE 

RALEIGH    AND    WAKE    COIlNTY 
FROM  VARIOUS  NEW.'iPAPlflS 


finally    won.    so    that    after    the 
curious   observation    In   a   letter 
James  Madison: 


pxDwer  of   declaring  war  from  the 


Modern  perfection  In  the  means 


ed  States  or  any  other  country  in 


tion  of  strong  national  defensi,  coupled  with  a  referendum  on 
foreign  wars.  Is  the  very  best  p  ;ace  Insurance  this  country  could 
possibly  have.  There  are  defens  e  wars  and  there  are  policy  wars, 
and  this  resohition  goes  only  o  the  point  of  determining  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  decision  as  t  whether  cur  boys  shall  be  senj:  to 
die  in  foreign  lands  In  the  sett  ;ment  of  age-old  quarrels  of  alien 
origin  over  boundary  disputes,  b  ood  feuds,  and  the  like,  the  people 

vote  on  the  question,  with  women 
having  equal  voting  rights  wit]  men.  The  place  to  decide  that 
question  is  in  the  privacy  of  ti  e  ballot  booths  where  every  voter 
will  have  the  right  to  register  I  is  free  and  untrammeled  opinion, 

vay  we  shall  have  the  real  verdict 
conscience  of  the  American  people 


on  the  most  important  questlci    that  can  affect  our  national  life. 


Admission  of  Gen  lan  Refugee  Children 


OF  REMARKS 


F.  WAGNER 


YORK 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
day  of  Monday,  May  8).  1939 


K^NISTERIAL       ASSOCIATION       OP 
N.    C,    AND    EDITORIALS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  A  ppendix  a  telegram  from  the 
Ministerial  Association  of  Rilelgh  and  Wake  County,  N.  C, 

German  refugee  children,  and 

lewspapers. 


regarding  the  admisison  of  ' 
also  editorials  from  various 
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•niere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  9.  1939. 
Senator  Robebt  F.  Wacnisi, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Ministerial  Association  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  Coxmty.  N.  C, 
have  today.   In   regvilar   meeting   assembled,    voted   their   endorse- 
ment  of   your   chUd-refugee    bill.     We   are   so   informing   Senators 
Baiutt  and  Rktmolds  and  Representative  Coolet,  of  our  State. 

Cla&encs  E.  Norman,  Secretary. 

I  Prom  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)   Tribune  of  February  20,  1939) 

RErXTCEE    CHILDEEN 

The  most  tragic  picture  painted  on  the  hideous  Nazi  canvas  is 
that  of  young  children  bidding  their  parents  good-bye  forever  and 
departing  from  CJermany  with  40  cents  In  their  packets  and  a  tag 
on  their  lapel.     That  chapter  will  live  long  in  history. 

There  Is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Wagneh  providing  asylum  In  America  for  20.000  of  these 
children.  Immigration  restrictions  would  be  lifted  for  a  2-year 
period  during  which  10,000  little  refugees  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  each  year. 

The  children  can  never  become  a  charge  upon  American  com- 
munities because  they  must  be  located  in  homes  or  institutions 
before  they  are  permitted  to  sail.  Members  of  Temple  Albert  con- 
gregation here  are  planning  to  adopt  some  of  the  children  if  the 
resolution  is  adopted  by  Congress. 

We  hope  the  resolution  Is  adopted  by  Congress.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  very  least  America  can  do  In  the  name  of  ordinary 
decency  is  to  help  make  life  happier  for  these  tragic  little  victims 
of  barbarism. 


I  Prom  the  Sterling  (111.)   Gazette  of  April  22.  1939] 

SHOtn.D    20,000    CHILDREN    BE   ADMITTED? 

Derplte  the  economic  hardships  of  our  own  citizens.  Senator 
Wagner's  proposal  to  admit  20,000  German  refugee  children  into 
the  United  States  In  1939  and  1940.  over  and  above  quota  restric- 
tions, has  received  widespread  support.  It  has  been  approved  by 
such  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Richmond 
Tunes-Dispatch,  by  ex-President  Hoover,  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolldge, 
who  thus  breaks  her  rule  of  silence  toward  pending  legislation:  by 
Cardinal  Mundeleln  and.  In  principle  by  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  children  to  be  admitted  are  all  under  the  age  of  14  and 
would  thus  offer  no  Immediate  competition  in  the  labor  market. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  each  to  have  sponsors — persons  willing 
to  receive  and  supp>ort  them  guaranteeing  that  they  would  not 
become  public  charges.  Mrs  Coolldge  for  Instance  Is  a  member  of 
a  group  of  Northampton,  Mass..  women  who  wish  to  take  25  of 
the  refugees.  About  half  of  the  children  are  full-blooded  Jews; 
the  remaining  half  are  Catholics  and  Protestants  who  may  have 
had  a  non-Aryan  grandparent  or  whose  parents  have  incurred  the 
di£:favor  of  ruling  authorities  In  Germany. 

Other  countries  have  already  acted  to  provide  homes  for  these 
unfortunate  youngsters.  Great  Britain  waiving  the  usual  en- 
trance regulations  has  taken  2.800  and  has  made  preparations  to 
take  5  000  more.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  have  opened  their 
doors  to  others.  Little  Holland  alone  has  accepted  1.700  children 
and  has  not  yet  closed  her  doors.  None  of  these  countries  Is  as 
well  able  as  our  own  to  makes  places  for  the  children. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of  the 
children  is  tragic  in  the  extreme:  the  parents  of  many  are  in  con- 
centration camps  or  so  reduced  in  circumstances  and  so  devoid  of 
hope  that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  excruciating  experience  of 
breaking  up  the  family  to  permit  the  youngsters  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  life. 

No  longer  is  this  country  open  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  as  It 
was  once,  and  the  distress  of  many  of  our  own  people  is  great. 
Yet  the  case  of  these  Etu-opean  children,  reduced  to  poverty  and 
cast  adrift  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  a  very  special  one. 
Amon<»  them  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  who  will  add  luster  to  their 
adopted  countries;  and  most  of  them  will  become  useful  citizens, 
passlcnately  attached  to  the  land  which  gave  them  their  only 
chance  to  lead  normal  lives. 

[From  the  MeadvUle  (Pa.)  Tribune  Republic  of  AprU  25,  1939] 

AN   APPEAL  rOB  CHILD   REFUGEES 

It  is  natural  that  mothers  should  be  Interested  in  a  proposed 
congressional  resolution  which  would  permit  entry  to  our  shores 
during  each  of  the  next  2  calendar  years  of  10.000  European  refugee 
children  under  15  years  of  age  over  and  above  the  Immigrant  quotas, 
provided  that  a  home  of  appropriate  religious  faith  Is  first  assured 
for  each  chUd. 

Helen  Hayes,  who  went  to  Washington  to  plead  for  the  measure, 
may  have  been  presented  primarily  as  an  actress,  but  she  reminded 
a  congressional  committee  that  she  also  Is  a  mother.  Her  9-year-old 
daughter  was  the  famous  "Act-of-God  Baby."  while  she  and  her 
husband.  Charles  Mac  Art  bur,  later  adopted  a  boy. 

Maternal  yearnings  over  helpless  little  ones  Involve  no  logic. 
Doing  something  for  terrified,  orphaned,  hungry,  and  still  en- 
dangered children  Is  an  opportunity  with  which  our  esesntlal  Immi- 
grant precautions  have  little  concern.  It  becomes  an  Issue  for 
hearts  rather  than  cerebral  processes. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


(Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Times  Union  of  April  22.  19391 

WHT  NOT?  I 

Pavorable  reports  on  the  Wagner-Rogers  bin  to  permit  entry  of 
20.0(X)  German  refugee  children  without  regard  to  quota  restrictions 
was  urged  today  by  Helen  Hayes.  Senator  Wacneb.  and  others  at 
a  hearing  before  a  Joint  Senate-House  immigration  subcommittee. 

The  measure  would  permit  entrance  of  10,000  children  of  various 
faiths  this  year  and  the  same  number  In  1940,  upon  satisfactory 
assurance  that  they  would  be  adequately  cared  for  by  responsible 
Individuals  or  private  organizations. 

Any  lowering  of  immigration  restrictions,  as  a  general  policy, 
would  be  widely  opposed.  There  seems  no  valid  objection,  however, 
to  giving  these  children  a  haven  of  refuge  under  the  terms  proposed. 

It  assuredly  would  be  a  truly  humanitarian  act,  putting  some 
substance  behind  our  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed. 

[From  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)   Star  of  April  29,  1930] 

little    REFT7GEEB 

Helen  Hayes,  urging  Congress  to  sidmit  20.000  German  refuge* 
children  during  the  next  2  years  in  addition  to  regular  Immigrant 
quotas,  spoke  not  as  actress  but  as  mother.    She  pleaded: 

"I  beg  of  you  to  let  them  come  in.  The  real  feeling  of  every 
American  Is  that  there  Is  always  room  for  one  more.  When  I  read 
that  England  and  Holland  had  opened  their  doors  to  them.  I 
prayed  that  we  would  do  the  same.  I  Just  can't  believe  that  this 
country  of  mfne  and  yours  has  no  room  for  them.  It  Just  isn't 
like  us.  These  are  children,  little  children,  who  now  turn  to  us 
with  outstretched  hands." 

She  will  take  one  herself,  she  says,  "sight  unseen."  By  a  striking 
coincidence,  at  the  same  time  that  this  plea  was  being  made,  Adolf 
Hitler,  whose  policies  are  responsible  for  this  pitiful  problem  of 
refugees,  was  shown  in  newspapers  and  films  in  a  kindly,  fatherly 
pose,  surrounded  by  children  and  holding  them  by  the  hand. 

Never  mind  that.  Cruelty  and  sentimentality  often  go  together. 
People  who  are  kindly  with  both  their  hearts  and  their  heads  will 
do  their  best  to  ease  the  bard  lot  of  those  little  refugees. 

(Prom  the  Allqulppa  (Pa.)  Gazette  of  April  29,  1939] 

AN  OPEN  DOOR  FOR  REFUGEE  CHILDREN 

There  are  in  the  United  States  thousands  of  homes  where  adopted 
children  would  be  welcome.  Childless  couples  seeking  children  to 
brighten  their  lives,  strengthen  their  homes,  and  bring  a  measure  of 
happiness  and  stability  for  their  old  age,  wealthy  couples  with 
small  family  but  able  and  eager  to  care  for  more  children;  well-to- 
do  widows  seeking  companionship  and  a  new  Interest  In  lives — these 
are  the  people  who  would  make  almost  any  sacrifice  if  a  child  could 
be  obtained  for  adoption. 

On  the  records  of  almost  any  orphanage  the  story  is  told.  With- 
out exception  their  waiting  lists  extend  Into  hundreds  of  names. 
Despite  the  depression  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  today  a 
legion  of  American  homes  would  leap  at  the  chance  to  secure  a  child 
for  adoption. 

All  this  helps  to  explain  the  logic  behind  the  resolution  by 
Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  now  In  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion in  the  Senate,  which  would  permit  10,000  refugee  children 
from  Germany  or  Germiui-controlled  territory  to  enter  the  United 
States  each  year,  regardless  of  immigration  restrictions. 

Holland  and  Belgium  have  taken  similar  action.  Hundreds  of 
such  children,  refugees,  have  been  given  temporary  shelter  on 
British  soil.  A  long  list  of  prominent  Americans  from  Herbert 
Hoover  to  Helen  Hayes  have  endorsed  the  Idea. 

Children  present  the  most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man refugee  situation.  Helpless,  homeless,  and  hopeless  they  are 
shunted  back  from  frontier  to  frontier.  In  Senator  WACiirER's 
resolution,  it  would  seem,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  do  Its  part  in  meeting  this  crisis  In  a  humanitarian  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  happiness  to  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
homes. 

[Prom   the   Birmingham    (Ala.)    News,   of   AprU   27,    1939] 
"SLTTER    LmXE    CHILDREN" — AN    OPPOBTTJNITT    FOR    AMEBICA 

It  was  an  eloquent,  moving  plea  which  Helen  Hayes,  mother  of 
one  child  and  adopted  mother  of  another,  made  to  the  con- 
gressional committee  considering  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  permit  10,000  German  children  to  enter  this  coun- 
try annually  for  2  years. 

Miss  Hayes,  who  Is  In  private  life  Mrs.  Charles  MacArthur.  must 
have  been  moved  by  thoughts  of  what  would  happen  to  her  own 
children  If  it  ever  became  necessary  for  them  to  seek  sanctuary. 

The  tradition  that  the  United  States  Is  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world  Is  deeply  Imbedded.  In  this  decade  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  to 
this  country,  and  it  Is  probable  that  never  again  will  there  be 
any  considerable  number  who  will  find  homes  here.  Our  im- 
migration gates  have  been  practically  shut.  Over  a  period  of 
the  last  6  years,  more  people  have  left  the  United  States  than 
have  entered. 

In  offering  a  home  to  20.000  children,  the  United  States  has  an 
opportunity  to  accept  a  "token"  quota,  which  will  be  little  more 
than  a  gesture,  although  it  will  be  a  powerful  gesture  at  this  time 
In  world  history. 

Prom  1921  to  1930.  4.100.000  people  entered  this  country.  In  tlM 
preceding  decade,  1911  to  1920,  5.700,000  entere<L 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECC  RD 


Prom  theae  figures  It  can  be  seen  that  20.000  is  a  negligible 
number.  All  would  be  14  years  old  or  younger — still  at  an  Impres- 
sionable age.  when  assimilation  would  be  easy.  These  children,  after 
their  harrowing  experiences  In  Germany,  would  eagerly  adapt  them- 
selves to  American  traditions  and  American  opportunities.  Only 
those  would  come  who  are  guaranteed  homes  and  support. 

Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  are  Included  In  the  number  of 
children  refugees.  Their  parents  have  become  victims  of  German 
persecution  either  because  of  their  race,  their  reHgious  convictions. 
or  their  political  views. 

DeanDudley  D.  Carroll,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  made 
a  point  of  particular  significance  to  the  South  In  supporting  the 
proposed  measure.  He  cited  the  fact  that  this  region  had  not  been 
in  "the  stream  of  immigration"  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
South  could  profit  by  immigrants  of  good  stock  from  Europe.  The 
South  has  the  highest  percentage  of  native  stock  of  any  section  of 
the  Nation,  yet  those  who  have  come  to  this  region  as  immigrants 
consistently  have  made  good  citizens. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  niunber  is  small  (they  would 
amount  to  only  1  to  6.500  of  the  country's  Inhabitants),  when  we 
think  of  the  circumstances  of  their  present  plight,  when  we  take 
Into  account  the  falling  birth  rate  within  our  own  country — when 
one  is  conscious  of  these  factors  it  is  difficxilt  to  refuse. 

Belgium,  Prance,  Switzerland,  England,  and  other  countries  far 
more  crowded  than  our  own,  have  made  sacrifices  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  Is  asked  of  us. 

We  have  damned  dictatorship  loudly  and  long.  Can  we  not  make 
one  unselfish  gestvire  to  demonstrate  our  convictions? 


k 


[Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American  of  May  5,  1939] 


REFUGEE    CHnjDREN 


Senator  Wagnek.  of  New  York,  has  introduced  In  Congress  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
10.000  German  refugee  children  "of  every  race  and  creed"  during 
the  calendar  years  1939  and  1940. 

The  proviso  is  made  that  "such  children  will  be  supported  and 
properly  cared  for  through  the  voluntary  action  of  responsible 
citizens  or  responsible  private  organizations  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  will  not  become  public  charges."  This  resolution 
has  the  endorsement  of  a  numerous  body  of  religious  leaders  rep- 
resenting Protestant,   Catholic,   and   Jewish   organizations. 

While  the  increase  In  permissible  immigration  is  not  large,  it 
should  at  least  offer  cooperation  with  England.  Holland,  and  other 
countries  that  are  extending  hospitality  to  German  refugees.  If 
proper  safeguards  are  maintained  to  insvire  that  children  so  re- 
ceived shall  not  become  public  charges,  there  woxild  seem  no  serious 
objection  to  the  resolution;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  humane  act. . 


{From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  of  May  7,  1939] 

o  LET  THE  CHILDREN  COME  IN 

Among  the  legislative  items  credited  with  having  a  50-50  chance 
<rf  passing  at  this  session  of  Congress  is  the  Wagner  bill  to  admit 
10.000  refugee  children  a  year  for  2  years.  Why  there  should  be  so 
much  opposition  to  this  humanitarian  proposal  is  a  mystery. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner  proposal,  the  children  to  be  ad- 
mitted would  be  so  young  that  they  could  not  displace  American 
labor. 

These  children  would  not  becc«ne  public  charges,  because  a  home 
and  a  future  would  be  required  for  each  boy  or  girl  before  admit- 
tance. 

The  young  refugees  would  be  selected  carefully  with  a  view  to 
physical  and  mental  fitness  to  become  useful  American  citizens. 

The  total  nvmaber  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  under 
the  Wagner  proposal,  which  would  temporarily  supplement  existing 
quotas,  constitutes  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  whose  future  is 
very  dark  because  of  totalitarian  persecution.  Humanitarian  in- 
stincts should  dictate  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)   Post-Dispatch  of  May  7,  19391 

ACTION    ON    THE    WAGNEE-EOCEKS    BILL 

The  Wagner -Rogers  bill,  permitting  entry  of  20,000  German  refu- 
gee children  to  this  country  in  the  next  2  years,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Joint  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  House  Immigration 
Committees.  In  connection  with  the  action  the  point  is  again 
emphasized  that  no  child  will  be  admitted  unless  "satisfactory 
assurances"  are  presented  that  a  responsible  individual  or  organiza- 
tion will  care  for  it.  This  is  a  detail  frequently  disregarded  by 
criticfi  of  the  proposal. 

Under  the  Pederal  law  affidavits  guaranteeing  support  of  every 

Immigrant  are  required,  together  with  detailed   statements  as  to 

~~lhe  guarantor's  property,  income,  and  general  responsibility.     This 

means,  of  course,  that  the  children  will  not  be  a  charge  upon  the 

Government,  but  will  be  fully  cared  for  by  their  sponsors. 

The  argument  also  is  advanced  that  the  children  will  aggravate 
the  country's  unemployment  problem.  Were  there  any  basis  what- 
ever for  this  contention,  then  the  Nation's  great  labor  organizations, 
the  A.  F.  at  L.  and  C.  I.  C.  would  certainly  be  foxuid  fighting  the 
proposal.  Yet  they  are  among  the  great  number  of  organizations 
that  approve  It. 


The  move  Is  a  highly  human 
participation,  through  private 
ing  the  distress  of  youthful  persecution 
a  chance  to  lead  normal  lives  in 


itarlan  one.    It  means  American 
cit$ens  and  groups,  toward  allevlat- 
vlctlms.  and  in  giving  them 
land  of  freedom. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Cai  if.)   Times  of  May  7,  1939J 


cur 
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Shall  we  admit  refugee  children 
country?     There  are  20.000  waifs 
without  shelter  on  the  doorstep 
of  them  are  Catholics  and  50 
"rebel"  stock.     Since  the  pend 
quires  that  they  must  be  privately 
public  charges. 

The  humaintarlan  element  In 
helpful.     Pragmatlsts.  with  their 
the  refugee  bill  which  would  oper 
child  without  a  country.    The 
is  whether  the  United  States,  in 
benefit  by  absorbing  a  fair  share 
life. 

No  one  understands  a  problem 
President.  Herbert  Hoover.     No  o 
or  initiated   more   movements  foi 
one  has  been  so  intimately 
as  was  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  postfc- 
and  Russia.     No  one  knows  bettei 
future  men  and  women. 

And  he  has  added  his  voice  to 
llgious  spokesmen   who  sponsor 
these  child  refugees.     "No  harm 
to  a  nation  by  such  humane 
of  14  and  under,  he  is  correct 
asset  to  the  country. 

For  these  children,  with 
would  receive  a  grounding  in 
while  they  were  still  in  a 
that  they  would  easily  fit  into  the 
The  majority  would  become  usefu  1 
traits  of  leadership. 

As  it  Is,  the  older  members  of 
than  the  younger.    These  childrei 
tant  national  crisis  when  the 
of  the  pension  producers.    They 

Britain.  Prance,  Belgium,  and 
immigration  restrictions  and  are 
waifs  as  they  can  find  room  for. 
humanitarian. 


CHILD  REFUGEES 

from  Germany  to  homes  in  this 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  left 
3f  the  world.     About   50  percent 
pecent  Jewish,  all  of  good,  strong 
lin  ;  legislation  to  admit   them  re- 
cared  for,  they  would  not  become 


^  people  naturally  wishes  to  bo 

;>es  on  the  cash  register,  oppose 

the  American  door  to  admit  the 

qilestlon  that  divides  these  groups 

1  be  long  run,  would  or  would  not 

these  children  into  our  national 


<f 


this  nature  better  than  our  ex- 
has  been  a  better  boy's  friend 
the  benefit  of  the  young.     No 
conne<ited  with  relief  on  a  colossal  scale 
ar  activities  in  Belgium,  Poland, 
the  potential  character  of  these 


aid 
action 


those  of  the  many  social  and  re- 

the  legislation  that  would  admit 

only  good,"  he  said,  "can  come 

*     And  as  it  concerns  children 

believing  they  would  prove  an 
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grat*ul  hearts  for  their  deliverance, 

wfiat  constitutes  a  good  American 

stage  of  development.     After 

customs  of  their  adopted  country. 

citizens  and  some  might  develop 


recepi  Ive 


Washington,    May    9. — Paced 
South  and  Middle  West,  friends  ol 
German  refugee  children  into  thp 
sible  compromises  to  gain  Hous^ 

The  bill  as  it  stands,  admlttiilg 
each   year,  for  2   years,   is  belie  .-ed 
passage  in  the  Senate  than  in  th  e 

The  compromises  being  discuss  jd 

Reduction  of  the  number  to  be 
5,000  each  year. 

A  provision  that  the  children 
the  regular  German  immigration 
age  in  this  country. 

The  latter  provision  would 
children  in  the  next  2  years  wlthjjut 
"   Representative    ESoith    Nouese 
setts),   cosponsor   of   the   bill, 
accpt  either  one  or  both  of  the 
not  indicated  whether  he  would 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis   ( 
i."  child 


A    Joint    Senate    and    House 
proved  a   bill   to   admit   20,000 
United   States.     The   plan   Is   to 
and    10,000   in   1941.     Pederal 
quota.     Further  than  giving 
eminent    in    no   way.     It    does 
transportation  or  care  of  the 

If  the  bill  goes  through  as 
desiring  to  afford  a  refuge  for 
Germany's   consent   for   their 
proval  of  their  parents  or 
the  Department  of  Labor  that 
cared  for  upon  arrival  in  the 
public  charges. 

About  all  the  bill  does,  in 
which    people    in    the   United 
and.   in   some   cases,   tortured 
do  so.    In  most  Instances,  the 


the  Nation  are  increasing  faster 

will  reach  maturity  at  an  impor- 

peksion  receivers  are  getting  ahead 

V  ould  help  restore  the  balance. 

t  le  Netherlands  have  waived  their 

:arlng  for  as  many  of  these  world 

America  cannot  afford  to  be  less 


[From  the  New  York  Worl  I -Telegram  of  May   9.   19391 

MAP    COMPBOMISES     ON     YOUNG     RE   UGEES SPONSORS     SEEKING     HOUSE 

APPB  DVAL 


)y   growing    opposition    from    the 
the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  admitting 
country  today  planned  two  pos- 
;ontrol. 

10.000  refugees  under  16  years 
to   have  a   better   chance  of 
Hou5e. 
include: 
admitted  to  10,000  for  2  years,  or 


a  Imitted  would  be  counted  against 
quota,  but  only  as  they  become  of 

maice  it  possible  to  admit  the  20.000 

slowing  clown  immigration. 

Rocms    (Republican.    Massachu- 

iridicated   she   would    be    willing   to 

anendments.     Senator  Wacneb  has 


nd.)   News  of  May  8.  1939] 

lEFUCEES 


»mmittee    has    unanimously    ap- 

German  refugee  children  to  the 

allow   10,000   to   enter   next   year 

cofcsent    Is   necessary   to   exceed    the 

consent,  the  bill  obligates  the  Gov- 

not    appropriate    a    cent    for    the 

cliildren. 

a  jproved.  persons  or  organizations 

these  children  will  have  to  have 

d<  parture.    and.   of    course,    the   ap- 

guaidians.    They  will  have  to  satisfy 

^he  children  will  be  satisfactorily 

Upited  States  and  will  not  become 


fart 


la  provide  the  legal   means  by 

Slates   who   wish    to   rescue    abuae<l 

<  hildren    from   Nazi    brutality    can 

children  will  be  taken  in  by  Ameri- 
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can  relatives.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  feel  assured  that  it  be- 
stows no  benefit  on  an  alien  child  at  the  expense  of  an  American 
child. 

This  country  has  always  offered  asylum  to  political  refugees, 
and  these  children  are  essentially  the  victims  of  political  per- 
secution. With  most  of  them  it  is  a  case  of  cellar  huddling  in 
Germany  or  a  decent  childhood  in  a  decent  country. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  9.  1939) 

PEOPLE   ARE  VALUABLE 

It  is  rather  surprising  how  much  bad  but  bitter  argument  has 
been  evoked  by  the  Wagner  bill  to  raise  the  quota  restrictions  for 
20.000  German  refugee  children.  The  possible  arrival  of  20.000 
children  (they  would  come  under  all  the  other  restrictions  as  to 
health,  means  of  support,  and  so  on)  is  being  opposed  With  as 
fiercely  narrow  a  sincerity  as  if  they  were  an  Invading  host;  and 
even  the  great  majority  who  support  the  bill  support  it  as  an  act 
of  humanitarian  altruism,  as  if  to  receive  these  children  were  an 
unmitigated  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  now  that  there  can  be  pressure,  if  not  upon  our  still 
almost  boundless  resources,  at  any  rate  upon  ovir  mechanisms  of 
developing  and  dstributing  them.  We  know  that  immigration 
can  be  too  heavy  for  assimilation,  and  that  a  national  community 
must  take  thought  to  adjust  its  population  trends  to  its  economy. 
But  in  learning  this,  have  we  forgotten  that  it  is  people  who 
create  everything  we  have  as  well  as  consume  it?  Dr.  Clarence 
Pickett  observes  that  refugees  have  already  started  some  25  new 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  that  at  least  1  refugee 
has  made  Jobs  for  some  3.000  Americans.  People  are  valuable, 
even  on  a  direct  economic  calculation:  and  even  though  one  points 
to  the  relief  rolls.  It  is  still  a  fact  that  if  every  relief  recipient 
in  the  country  were  suddenly  anihilated  the  first  result  for  the 
result  of  us  would  not  be  prosperity  but  a  shattering  economic  dis- 
location, a  destruction  of  markets,  and  a  downward  plimge  Into 
worse  unemployment  than  before. 

Nations  can  no  longer  hold  their  doors  wide  open.  There  are 
limits  of  assimilability  and  adjustability.  But  people  are  valuable; 
and  for  Americans  to  be  afraid  of  20.000  children  is  for  them  to 
make  a  singularly  craven  ot>el&ance  to  the  brute  myths  of  the  new 
nationalistic  obsession. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of  May  11,  1939] 
twenty  thousand  victims  or  misfortune 

More  than  3  centuries  ago  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  EJurope  and 
Journeyed  to  America  to  escape  the  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion there  and  to  found  a  new  country  based  on  the  right  of  per- 
sonal and  religious  freedom.  In  the  years  that  followed  all  down 
the  Atlantic  coast  men  and  women  settled  because  they  wanted  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Europe. 

America  has  become  known  as  the  land  of  the  free,  the  refuge  of 
those  who  desired  a  life  unfettered  by  the  religious  and  political 
persecutions  of  the  despots  of  Europe.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  curtail  the  fiow  of  those  seeking  entry  into  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  the  economic  welfare  of  those  who  arrived 
l)efcre  them. 

Recent  conditions  in  Europe  have  left  thousands  of  children,  too 
young  to  meet  the  battle  of  life,  orphaned  by  the  persecution  of  a 
ruthless  government  or  left  to  shift  for  themselves  while  their 
parents  rest  in  concentration  camps.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Friends 
Society — Quakers  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  humanity  regardless  of 
nationality  or  religious  conviction — to  rescue  some  20.(X)0  of  these 
young  waifs  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

The  Wagner-Rogers  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  raise 
the  German  quota  so  that  these  20.000  youngsters,  the  oldest  no 
more  than  14.  may  be  brought  to  this  country  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  live.  Homes  are  waiting  for  them.  They  would  be 
no  economic  burden  on  the  country.  They  would  deprive  no  one  of 
a  Job.     They  would  bring  Joy  to  many  firesides. 

All  that  is  needed  to  bring  this  about  is  a  temporary  change  in 
the  immigration  law  as  provided  in  the  Wagner-Rogers  law.  If  you 
believe  that  these  small  children,  victims  of  misfortune  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  at  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  then  write  your  Congressman  and  Senator 
and  ask  him  to  vote  for  this  measvu%. 


Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18. 1939 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so  much  said 
recently  regarding  the  imports  of  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  so  much  misleading  information  published  in  the 


Congressional  Record  on  ^Is  subject  that  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  that  such  importitions  are  something  new  in  this 
history  of  cur  country.         -I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  agricultural  im- 
ports are  very  considerably  below  the  1929  level  to  which 
opponents  of  the  agricultural  and  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
programs  of  the  administration  Uke  to  refer.  Figvires,  when 
acciu-ate.  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  submit,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  the  following  table,  derived  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Monthly  Summaries 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Agricultural 
Situation  U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
table,  which  is  self-explanatory  and  which  will  convey  rather 
startling  information  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  to  some  of  my  agricultural  constituents  who  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  import  situation,  compares  imports  of 
some  agricultural  products  of  1929  and  1938. 


Cominodity 


cake 


Com.- .... 

Wheal 

Rye 

Tapioca 

Hay 

Soytiean  oil  cake  and  oil 

meal. 
CotUioseed  oil  cake  and  oil-cal:e 

meal. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cattle „. 

Hoes . i. 

Fresh  pork , 

Hams,  bacon,  etc 

Fresh  lieef  and  vml... 

Canne'l  i>eef 

Total,  meat  products 

F(tjts  in  shell ...... 

Wool  and  mohair 

Dried  and  mailed  milk. 

Hides 

Cotton 

Potatoes 

Total  value  of  all  imports  of 

agriculturaJ  products  ' 


Unit 


1,000  hushels. 
1,000  bii-sbels. 

Bushels 

1,000  pounds. 

Tons 

1.000  pounds. 


1,000  pounds. 

1,000  pounds. 
1,000  ixHjnds. 

Number 

1,000  pounds. 
l.OOO  pmnds. 
1,000  pounds. 
l.OOO  jxmnds. 
1,000  pounds. 
1.000  pounds. 
1,00(1  down... 
1,000  pounds.. 
1.000  tx)unds. 
1,00(1  [luunds. 
l.OCX)  iHuinds. 
1,000  bustiels. 


1029 


407 

-14.582 

275 

173.318 

aO.787 

171,855 

4»,770 

1773 

76.3K2 

4ia.0(H) 

614 

4.125 

lOTfl 

41882 

79.899 

aQ},614 

3U8 

280.371 

5.234 

515.659 

223.275 

4.276 

$1218.000,000 


1938 


404 

3.722 

3 

230, 87» 
IS.  954  i 
26,270% 

«,501 

l,fi24 

54.432 

424.022 

57 

4.287 

44.  347 

1.737 

78.597 

148.290 

231 

104.274 

81 

181.951 

106.383 

7M 

1955,637.000 


'  Includes  wheat  imported  for  f!rindin|!  in  bond  and  reexport. 
'  Includes  tropical  products  not  produced  in  the  I'nited  SlaU 


Slate*. 


The  Dairy  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HARRY  W.  GRISWOLD 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18. 1939 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  subsidy  payments  to  farmers,  and  I  wish  to 
submit  a  table  in  the  Record  showing  the  total  payments  in 
agricultural  subsidies  for  every  State  since  subsidy  pasmients 
were  started  in  1933.  I  also  wish  to  include  farm  value  in 
each  State  and  the  Federal  taxes  paid  by  each  State.  I  be- 
lieve this  table  will  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  but  to  various  branches  of  agriculture 
and  the  public  in  general. 

Prom  the  table  it  must  be  clear  to  every  Representative  of 
a  dairy  State  or  section  that  this  industry  has  been  particu- 
larly discriminated  against  in  every  form  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments. If  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  subsidy  payments,  they 
should  apply  equally  to  every  kind  of  agriculture  and  to  every 
section  or  district  of  the  country.  If  parity  payments  are  to 
be  continued,  it  should  be  on  a  basis  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  dairy  farmer. 

If  the  administration  is  going  to  refuse  to  give  the  dairy 
farmer  a  fair  share  of  agricultiu-al  pasrments  and  insist  on 
trade  treaties  that  take  from  him  his  American  market,  the 
dairy  farmer  and  the  whole  dairy  industry  is  facing  rum. 
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Mr.  Bert  Lord,  the  very  able  Representative  from  New 
York,  has  gone  to  great  pains  in  assembling  the  following 
table.    Due  to  illness  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 
Total  farm  value  subsidy  j:aymenta  and  tax  collected,  years  1933-38 


Bute 

Total  farm 
value ' 

Total  subsidy » 

Tas  collected 
(iom  Stales ' 

Al<*b»ni3 - 

$3GS.0OO.0CO 
IX\. »«.  000 
376.  OaO.  000 
2, 325, 000. 000 
419,000.000 
284. 000, 000 
51.01)0.  t)u0 

321.000.  ono 
4;«,  000,  OCX) 

307.  000.  000 

iaosti-o.Dco 

1,  04.1.  (MX),  000 

2.  4fi2, 000. 000 
l,479,0<(),rW) 

631. 00(1. «» 
29^,(»X),000 
14:?.000.000 
243,000,(100 
25  i,  (H»),  WO 
82S.(I00,000 
1.  3S2. 000. 000 
371.  UIO.  000 

i,099.ooaooo 

376. 000. 000 

1. 5«,  (CX).  O')0 

43.0110.000 

67.fKKl.O'lO 

2:*4.(»«.0OO 

170.  i»K).  otm 

1.04.5.000.01)0 
e23,i*0.()(X) 
797.000.f»r« 

l,278.0OJ.0<0 
7H»,CXX>.«:0 
41U.O(!O.0t0 
8fi2.l)00,"H« 
35,f»0.0(!0 
28.5.0(10.000 
«!>•.>,  O(fl,0(fl 
5,5«,(1«\000 

2,574,000.000 
1.V*.  000. 000 
11 «.  000.  000 
S94.000.000 
551.00«),  000 
238.000.000 

1,  247. 000, 000 
167,  000, 000 

$72,751,409 

7.  108. 6r.7 

79, 613.  675 

35. 612.  497 

33.877.177 

3,668,913 

1,  580,  880 

7.  775,  aK9 

74,  927,  471 
22.  575.  084 

103.  931,  352 

65. 43''.  424 

178, 3.38. 535 

1.59,  2'k3,  517 

48,243.918 

6:<,221,S.38 

2,661,312 

7, 077,  590 

2,482,(VJ9 

27,171,795 

75.  701,  6^.1 
85.  209,  7t:5 
81,  820.  a38 
41.279,603 

110,640.  138 

523,090 

4»;i.  749 

2.194,731 

11.742.479 

9,  477.  423 

67,019,824 

88,844,563 

54. 407.  C03 

107. 5.52, 070 

15.  81 1.  455 

11,731.619 

74,  8  « 

52. 248.  553 

7(-.  («84, 950 

46,  632,  995 

285,  250, 457 

8.  1 19, 065 

1,  299,  423 

16.371,513 

26,381,890 

3.2J7.200 

40.  36.5.  778 

8,  479. 974 

18.837,990 

15,  376, 749 

$CS.  160. 723 

1.'..  301,  327 

Arkansas      

28.  190.  4.52 

California .. .. 

l,3(M.03o.42>i 

Colorado              

134,  25«i,  560 

Connecticut . 

339.  402.  1H8 

Delaware . 

275.  719.  12t) 

Florida           

159,  826.  0«5 

Georgia 

iy',.H41.3iM 

Id^io                   _  - 

15.  246,  729 

Illinois.. 

2,  n08,  7.55, 6rt9 

Iiidiiii)&.     ...  .....    • 

444, 6.58. 770 

Iowa . 

ia>.  4.54,  763 

lCan.sas            . . 

116,38,3.435 

Kentucky 

578, 03fi,  1 10 
177,  68(\  545 

^faine                      

56, 9:iS,  093 

Marylanil     

54^,  380,  8><() 

Mas^tu'hiisetts     .  

779,  134, 42S 

\Iifhi?an          .  . . 

1, 170, 9.52. 872 

Minnos4ita 

MwBissippi 

31 S.  719.  197 
22, 084.  841 

Mi'^s'»u'"i         ..... - 

575,  1.54. 9»» 

MoTitAna .. 

29. 248. 229 

Nebra.ska 

Nevada     . . 

78,  .5S5.  8'.<7 
17.  5.53. 309 

New  Hampshire 

.^5. 688.  176 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

^cw  York              . 

90.5,211..5,SS 

9.  579,  22'1 

5. 007.  .551, 014 

North  r-irolina- 

North  Dakota. 

1,  739, 457,  704 
8, 4'-^,  484 

Ohio          -.. 

l,273,G9t.i,498 

Oklahoma    

292.610.674 

.57,  752.  465 

Penn-ylvania 

Rho<le  Mand 

South  Carolina 

1,91.5.  251,  o:«) 

128,  -233.  7.i9 

Ti,  764,  .501 

Pouth  Dakota 

9,  (VJ.i,  921 

Tennessee       ... 

131,684,482 

Texas            

542.  .534. 9W 

Ctiih 

32.413,479 

16,  736. 952 

9.53.  732.  2.50 

Washington  

139,207,518 

West  Vireinia       

89.  flOl.  996 

Wisconsin    

388,631,2.53 

Wvoniing     

11,871.141 

53,  646,  018 

2,328,332 

1  From  r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  18. 

•  From  r.  S.  Department  of  ARriculture,  Secretary  of  .\cTiculture. 

•  From  Bureau  of  luternal  Revenue,  total  collections  all  sources. 


Anniversary  of  Arrival  of  First  Permanent  English 
Settlers  in  America  at  Jamestown,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18. 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIELD.  JR.,  OP  VIRGINIA, 

MAY  13,  1939 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Dave  E.  Satterfield,  Jr.,  at  James- 
town, Va.,  at  services  conducted  within  the  Old  Church,  May 
13. 1939,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlers  in  America  on  that  spot : 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Board  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antlqtiltles  for  Its  kind  and  gracious  Invitation  permitting  me  to 
attend  and  to  have  a  small  part  in  these  exercises  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlers in  America  here  on  this  spot  332  years  ago.  That  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  miracle.  What  has  been  accomplished 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  since  that  memorable  day  has  never 
been  matched  in  all  the  annals  of  history.  Those  who  love  their 
country  delight  to  come  here  and  to  commune  within  the  ancient 
borders  of  this  noble  shrine. 


From  that  bleak  day  in  Decen  iber  1606,  when  the  little  company 
set  sail  from  Blackwall,  England ,  to  be  buffeted  by  the  winds  from 
every  quarter,  history  records  a  i  teady^  advance  and  progress:  please 
God  may  it  ever  be  thus.  Tn  e,  this  progression  was  never  un- 
ruffled. It  was  beset  with  fam  Qe,  disease,  and  privations  untold, 
but  throughout  the  trail  of  ye)  rs  the  fine  line  of  achievement  is 
unbroken. 

Out  of  It  all  has  come  a  nc  ?  race  of  men  and  women,  a  race 
willing  to  die  if  needs  be  for  t  leir  country  and  yet  a  race  in  no 
sense  aggressive  from  the  millts  ry  point  of  view.  A  race  proud  of 
the  progress  of  democracy  and  knowing  its  imperfections,  ready, 
willing,  and  eager  to  maintain  it  no  matter  what  the  odds.  A  Gcd- 
loving  people;  a  people  who  knew  the  value  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
preachments  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt  of  sainted  memory; 
that  man  of  God,  who  spirituilly  inspired  those  who  came  here 
for  the  first  time  long,  long  ago. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  history  o  American  Institutions  begins  not 
with  those  who  braved  here  t]  le  dangers  and  hardships  of  early 
colonial  life.  We  turn  the  me  lowed  pages  of  history,  if  on  this 
occasion  it  is  meet  and  proper  ;o  briefly  trace  the  development  of 
freedom  and  democracy  from  se  dling  to  fruition,  to  a  day  long  ago 
when  the  Normans  under  the  hadership  of  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  England  to  seize  the  i  roperty  of  the, English.  William's 
successors  promised  to  rule  Jus  Lly  after  the  fashion  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  These  promises  were  br  aken  and  the  English  became  vas- 
sals of  the  Norman  overlords.  ( )n  a  stmny  day  in  Jime  in  the  year 
of  1215.  when  knighthood  was  1 1  flower  and  chivalry  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  might,  when  the  singing  troubador  wended  his  caroling  way 
along  the  ancient  roads  of  Eng  and.  •  •  •  When  Robin  Hood 
ranged  Sherwood  Forest  and  go  ernment  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people  was  yet  unheard  of,  a  little  group  of  English  barons  re- 
solved to  risk  their  lives  in  an  ffort  to  break  the  autocratic  power 
of  Norman  kings.  They  asseml  led  in  a  little  place  called  Runny- 
mede  and  there  they  wrested  from  King  John,  attested  by  the 
King's  seal,  a  great  document,  :  dagna  Carta,  in  which  he  promised 
among  other  things  that  no  "Fi  eeman  shall  be  taken  or  Imprisoned 
or  outlawed  or  banished  or  an;  ways  destroyed  unless  by  the  legal 
Judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  he  law  of  the  land."  Long  before 
these  early  settlers  had  begui  to  till  the  soil  of  Virginia  their 
ancestors  had  curbed  the  powe  •  of  kings  and  planted  the  germ  of 
representative  government. 

They  came  as  one  with  the  h  ^ssings  of  the  church  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  most  progressive  statesmanship  of  that  day.  Their 
purpose  was  broad,  distinct,  co  nprehenslve.  They  came  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  England  to  a  )art  in  the  New  World;  to  establish 
here  upon  this  spot  a  unit  rei  resentative  of  English  law,  English 
Government,  religion,  and  civil  zation. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  profound  eco- 
nomic changes  were  in  progi  ess.  There  is  something  strongly 
reminiscent  in  the  chronicles  o  that  period.  The  ceaseless  flow  of 
geld  from  the  new  Spain  had  1  tirown  old  price  structures  of  goods 
and  labor  into  confusion.  Th4  transition  from  feudalism  to  cap- 
italism and  from  agriculture  1 3  the  faint  beginnings  of  incipient 
industrialism  was  having  verj  much  the  same  effect  upon  the 
long-established  conditions  of  the  England  of  that  day  as  inven- 
tive genius  has  wrought  in  a  later  day  here  in  America.  There 
was  unrest  and  unemploymen  among  the  laboring  people.  The 
gentry  of  that  day  found  It  d  Ifficuit  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  order  and  were  losing  c  iste  rapidly  •  •  •.  Money  was 
plentiful  and  many  taking  ad  i/antage  of  that  circumstance  were 
making  ventures  in  new  trac  e  overseas  and  were  growing  rich. 
Many  "companies"  were  formi  d  and  on  April  10,  1606,  James  I 
granted  a  charter  to  two  grou:  )s  of  capitalists,  one  group  resident 
In  London,  the  other  in  and  ai  ound  Plymouth.  This  was  the  Vir- 
ginia charter  in  which  EInglanc  deflnitely  claimed  rights  in  certain 
parts  of  North  America.  The  failure  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  to 
found  colonies  had  not  dam]  lened  the  ardor  of  Englishmen  to 
successfully  colonize  these  shoi  es.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  never  aban- 
doned hof»e.  not  even  after  thi '  new  country,  America,  had  proven 
his  undoing,  for  when  near  d;ath  he  said,  'T  shall  yet  see  it  an 
English  nation." 

On  a  blustering  wintry  day,  the  last  in  the  year  1608,  this  little 
band  boarded  at  Blackwall  on  the  Thames,  a  pinnace  and  two 
small  ships,  the  Discovery,  tt  e  Sarah  Constant,  the  Goodspeed. 
Perseverance  and  tenacity  of  pi  irpose  was  amply  evident,  for  stormy 
weather  confined  the  little  sh  ps  to  the  Downs  until  the  middle 
of  February  1607.  Near  the  « nd  of  April  three  small  vessels  en- 
tered the  lonely  capes  of  th(  Chesapeake.  Pour  months  afloat 
upon  a  lonely  sea  and  then  "fair  meadows  and  goodly  tall  trees, 
fresh  waters  running  through  the  woods."  Listen  to  one  of  that 
company  who  possessed  the  gift  of  narrative.  Capt.  John  Smith, 
he  of  rugged  and  direct  speech,  hardihood,  and  action.  In  attempt- 
ing to  describe  to  his  country  nen  this  new  country  he  wrote : 

"The  cape  on  the  south  Is  ca  led  Cape  Henry  In  honor  of  our  most 
noble  prince.  The  land.  whiM  hilly  sands,  like  unto  our  downes. 
and  all  along  the  shores  great  plentle  of  pines  and  firres.  The 
north  cape  is  called  Cape  Chailes  in  honor  of  the  worthy  Duke  of 
Yorke.  Within  is  a  country  thit  may  have  the  prerogative  over  the 
most  pleasant  places  known,  fa  •  large  and  pleasant  navigable  rivers. 
Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's 
habitation,  were  it  Inhabited  h<f  industrious  people." 

FamUiar  episodes,  starving  tine.  Bacons  Rebellion,  familiar  faces. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Yeardly.  Berkeley,  and  all  the 
rest  kept  pace  with  the  vlclssl  udes  of  the  gro^-ing  Colony  and  its 
conflxience  in  governing  Itself.  By  1625  there  were  living  in  Virginia 
1.095  people.  This  foothold  ha 3  been  dearly  bought,  for  more  than 
4.500  people  had  perished  from  starvation,  massacre,  or  disease. 
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For  the  first  10  years  the  colonists  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the 
managing  of  their  own  political  affairs.  Sir  George  Yeardly  brought 
from  London  in  1619  instructions  as  Governor  that  thereafter  the 
people  were  to  have  a  share  in  their  own  government,  and  that  22 
burgesses  were  to  be  elected  to  form  the  lower  house  of  the  new 
legislature.  At  first  there  were  11  "hundreds"  or  "plantations," 
each  represented  by  2  persons  in  the  lower  house.  This,  with  the 
council  of  6  as  an  upper  house,  and  the  Governor,  brought  the 
governmental  machinery  to  a  type  that  was  to  be  familiar  in  its 
broad  outlines  throughout  America  and  down  to  this  very  day. 
Thus,  on  July  30,  1619.  the  first,  legislative  body  ever  to  assemble 
In  North  America  was  formally  inaugurated.  Little  did  they  clream 
that  in  Just  170  years  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  an  arm  of  the  infant  Republic,  would  be  holding  its 
first  session  under  its  newly  adopted  Constitution  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  nor  did  they  envisage  a  nation  celebrating  a  little  over  a 
month  ago  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  memor- 
able session  of  its  National  Legislature,  nor  were  they  to  grasp  the 
majestic  sweep  of  a  government  destined  and  dedicated  to  demon- 
strate that — 

"There  is  none  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  its  power, 
And  none  so  humble  as  to  be  beneath  its  care." 

The  transition  of  our  colonial  government  was  slow,  labored,  and 
beset  and  encouraged  in  turn  by  all  the  actors,  dramatists,  clowns, 
tragedians,  and  crackpots  who  make  their  entrances  and  exits  in  a 
more  modem  theater.  There  were  demagogues  and  traitors,  tories 
and  patriots.  These  facts  do  no  violence  to  the  canvas.  Our 
achievements  are  all  the  more  wonderful.  From  Magna  Carta  to 
this  very  good  day  we  have  sought  democracy.  It  is  a  great  ideal, 
never  a  reality.  It  is  like  happiness,  you  never  altogether  catch 
her.  The  Constitution  does  not  include  a  guarantee  of  happiness. 
It  only  grants  you  the  right  and  privilege  to  pursue  it.  It  lies 
always  Just  over  the  hill,  almost  in  reach  but  never  quite  attain- 
able. It  is  the  quest  of  a  golden  fieece  that  brings  stability  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  a  quality.  Someone  has  said  democracy  Is 
not  a  system:  it  Is  a  bloom  and  a  quality  of  public  character. 

The  last  century  brought  us  through  the  golden  age.  the  era  of 
good  feeling,  the  Jacksonian  period,  and  ante  bellum  days.  We 
Americans  had  come  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  democracy  would 
pervade  the  universe.  International  recognition  of  the  blessings 
of  our  form  of  government  was  meeting  with  enthusiastic  response. 
France  presented  the  Republic  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Every- 
where men  were  speaking  of  that  liberty  which  enlighteneth  the 
world.  The  orators  of  that  day  were  saying  that  all  the  ills  and 
woes  with  which  civilization  had  been  afflicted  would  be  cured 
and  that  the  benign  influence  of  lit>erty  would  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing and  banish  the  problems  jp  the  world.  But  today,  with  the 
twentieth  century  not  half  spe'^,  this  democracy  which  t>egan  here 
to  recompose  the  great  design  <^  human  living — a  challenge  to  the 
world — finds  the  world  a  challenge  to  democracy. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  In  this  direction  is  largely  due 
to  the  clergy  of  that  early  day.  The  influence  of  the  church  was 
enormous.  The  advances  which  democracy  has  made  are  largely 
due  to  men  of  sainted  memory,  and  its  progress  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  colonial  clergy  of  Virginia,  who  from  1607  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  church  of  the  motherland  and  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  How  completely  regiicn  was  a  part 
of  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  colonial  government  is  quantly  re- 
vealed by  this  language  in  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island: 

"And  whereas  in  their  humble  address  they  have  freely  declared 
that  it  is  much  on  their  hearts  to  hold  forth  a  lively  example  that 
a  most  flourishtog  civil  state  may  stand  and  best  be  maintained 
with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernment." 

That  was  a  mighty  pronouncement,  but,  mark  ycu.  not  a  procla- 
mation of  religious  liberty  only;  it  was  a  clear  statement  that 
religion  was  related  to  government.  I  think  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  some  such  thought  in  mind  when  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  in  January  he  said:  "Storms  from  abroad 
directly  challenge  three  institutions  indispensable  to  Americans  now 
as  alwaj-s.  The  first  is  religion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  other  two 
•     •     •     democracy  and  international  good  faith." 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  attempt  to  make  the  point  that 
in  other  days  Virginians  were  saints.  I  do  say  that  today  most 
of  us  while  believing  m  the  essential  prmciple  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  are  living  cheap,  shoddy,  down  at  the  heel  Chris- 
tian lives.  I  dare  to  say  that,  because  within  me  I  have  the  con- 
viction that  a  race  of  men  and  women  of  faith  in  theory,  but  not 
In  practice,  are  not  implementing  what  they  believe  but  are  prov- 
ing themselves  the  Judas  to  betray  and  the  blind  Samsons  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  democracy.  Make  no  mistake  the  place  and 
influence  that  religion  has  occupied  and  wrought  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  is  truly  colossal.  It  began  as  the  Reverend 
Hunt  lifted  up  his  voice  in  thanksgiving  at  Cape  Henry  before 
they  had  come  here,  it  continued  beneath  the  old  sailcloth  yonder 
and  later  here  within  these  sacred  walls. 

I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  that  our  fathers  foimd  a  deeper 
meaning  in  matters  of  religion  than  have  we.  They  knew  that 
this  world  is  not  the  result  of  chance  and  the  sport  of  atoms. 
They  found  within  themselves  the  wells  and  springs  of  deep  spirit- 
ual resources.  They  know  that  life's  real  meaning  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  things  that  served  them,  but  rather  in  the  spiritual 
causes  that  they  served.  No  people  have  ever  more  closely  adhered 
to  the  principle  that  the  only  way  to  expand  their  lives  and  leave 
behind  them  a  fairer  world  was  to  identify  themselves  with  some- 
thing far  greater  than  themselves. 


A  little  while  ago  I  sat  enthralled  within  the  ballroom  of  the 
palace  at  Williamsburg,  listening  to  sixteenth  century  music  ren- 
dered by  a  great  artist  upon  that  sweet  instrument  of  antiquity, 
the  harpsichord.  Long  ago  that  charming  room  was  lighted  with 
candles,  and  tallow  dips  guided  your  feet  to  the  entrance  of  that 
great  house.  Electricity  was  unknown.  Within  the  last  century 
men  relied  upon  their  agility  with  a  qulU  pen  to  communicate 
their  thought  to  others;  today  I  use  a  microphone  and  speak  to 
many  in  distant  places.  Yesterday  the  hands  of  many  were  the 
instruments  of  labor;  today  inventive  ingenviity  has  laid  in  the 
lap  of  the  world  the  forces  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  an  amazing 
civilization?  But  it  is  sadly  lacking  In  one  thing.  The  supplying 
of  gadgets  of  utility,  the  machine,  the  genius  of  the  inventor  is  not 
enough.  We  have  been  busy  in  conquering  the  forces  of  nature, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  conquer  ourselves.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  assist  in  man's  conquest  of  nature;  we  do  have  a 
grievance  against  those  who  assist  in  man's  conquest  of  man. 

The  peoples  of  all  the  world  may  progress,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  advance,  but  each  succeeding  generation  knows  that 
something  greater  than  science,  something  deeper  than  education, 
something  more  inclusive  than  patriotism  has  always  been  the 
mainspring  of  our  endeavors,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  the 
supreme  necessity  if  we  are  to  save  and  preserve  civilization. 

The  challenge  Is  to  us.  How  will  we  answer  It?  The  fashion 
nowadays  is  to  sound  a  warning  that  society  as  we  know  it  may 
coUapse,  that  we  live  in  a  day  fuUy  as  hazardous  to  the  consti- 
tuted order  of  things  as  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  when  the 
Rennaissance  came,  when  the  Reformation  followed.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  witness  the  fact  that  over  and  above  the  violence  of  all 
change  In  the  past  the  great  framework  of  human  living  has  been 
steadily  recomposed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  lines  of  battle 
forming  between  dictatorship  and  democracy.  This  is  a  struggle 
not  of  our  making.  We  Americans  are  content  to  continue  our 
experiments  in  democracy  here  in  this  great  experimental  labora- 
tory we  call  America.  One  dictator  boldly  declares,  "The  struggle 
between  the  two  can  permit  no  compromise.  It  is  either  we  or 
they.  Either  their  Ideas  or  ours  will  triumph."  Whether  the 
chaos  of  the  moment  is  but  a  phase  of  constant  and  logical  proc- 
ess, or  whether  as  General  Smuts,  that  great  soldier  and  statesman, 
has  said,  "The  tents  have  t>een  struck  and  the  great  caravan  of 
humanity  Is  once  more  on  the  march,"  is  a  question  the  answer 
to  which  Is  to  be  found  In  the  courses  and  attitudes  of  the  re- 
maining democracies.  Today  as  Virginians  we  have  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  here  at  Jamestown  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  great  struggle  for  political  equality,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  economic  equality  of  opportunity  were  had. 
Shall  we  easily  forget  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  our  fathers 
here? 

Scarcely  established,  the  Burgesses  dissolved  by  King  and  Privy 
Council   in    1623.     A   bitter,   uncompromising,   unceasing   fight   to 
regain  this  cherished  right.     The  capitulation  of  Charles  I  and  the 
restoration  of  this  ancient  lawmaking  body  in   1627   is  a  familiar 
and  glorious  page  out  of  the  past.     How  different  the  picture  today.: 
I  believe  It  was  Charles  Beard  who  said  that  today  the  people  of  ■, 
this  country  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  these  being,  inJ. 
effect —  \ 

( 1 )  The  people  who  are  in  the  driver's  seat  enacting  the  meas- 
ures  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  keep  the  affairs  of  the  Nation-f/ 
Ir.  order.  .'" 

(2)  The  people  directly  opposed  to  the  group  In  power  on  aU 
matters  of  policy. 

(3)  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who  move  tranquilly  about 
paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  affairs  of  government  for  the 
mo6t  part,  but  now  and  then  stirred  to  action  In  this  or  that 
direction  as  a  result  of  propagandizing  activities  of  the  first  and 
second  groups. 

What  has  made  this  sad  state  of  affairs  possible?  The  answer, 
as  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
American  constitutional  system.  Its  achievements  have  en- 
dangered Its  own  existence.  Little  by  little  the  citizen  has  yielded 
ground  to  centralized  government.  Complacency  and  diffidence 
are  enthroned  in  places  where  vigilance  and  Intelligent  interest 
ought  to  be  found.  Listlessness  will  deny  us  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  no  matter  how  providently  it  may  have  been  secured. 

One  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  men  who  formed  and 
fashioned  it,  entertained  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy. 
General  Washington  characterized  it  as  "the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done."  Wise  as  were  the  founding  fathers,  as  great  a  docu- 
ment as  the  Constitution  is.  it  was  the  generations  of  living, 
pulsing  Americans  that  came  after  them  that  Invested  it  with  the 
attributes  of  greatness.  The  pattern  of  our  Government  is  the 
individual.  All  jjoUtical  power,  sovereignty.  Is  lodged  in  the  citi- 
zen. He  is  the  source  of  public  authority,  and  government  merely 
a  device  by  which  his  efforts  can  be  made  more  effective.  By  the 
same  token  he  will  through  neglect  and  the  shlftmg  of  his  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  others  play  his  part  in  Its  destruc- 
tion. The  slow  and  erosive  practice  of  delegating  through  the 
pressure  of  the  steady  march  of  expanding  government,  the  powers 
of  local  and  self-government  is  the  surest  and  swiftest  way  to 
transform  the  system  inaugurated  here  and  under  which  we  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world. 

Men  who  lived  here  and  those  who  followed  them  would  have 
been  the  last  to  be  ensnared  by  the  delusion  and  enchantment 
of  the  shibboleth  that  they  could  gather  a  harvest  without  work- 
ing, or  that  others  would  sow  in  the  sprlx^g  in  order  that  they 
might  reap  in  the  fall. 
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In  April  the  President  stated  to  the  Cofngress: 
"Confident  In  ovir  Republic's  150  years  ol  successful  resistance 
to  all  subversive  attempts  up>on  It.  whether  from  without  or 
Within,  nevertheless  we  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  tools  of  American  democracy  up  to  date. 
It  1«  our  responslbUlty  to  make  saire  that  the  people's  Government 
Is  In  condition  to  carry  out  the  people's  will  effectively  without 
waste  or  lost  motion." 

This  Is  clearly  an  objective  to  be  desired,  but  it  Is  an  objective 
which  cannot  long  be  securely  held  if  we  are  too  hasty,  move  too 
swiftly  in  seeking  to  acquire  It.  The  gait  of  democracies  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  totalitarian  states  Is  limibering  and  shtiffling. 
Democracy  moves  slowly  but  it  arrives  surely,  and  in  good  company 
of  the  governed.  Advance  can  mean  but  little  under  our  system 
luiless  ample  time  be  given  to  consolidate  advances  made.  Ex- 
treme measures  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  the  patient.  If  he  Is 
to  recover,  must  earnestly  do  his  best  to  aid  the  physician  to  the 
end  that  a  return  to  normal  ministrations  will  render  him  well 
again.  We  in  Virginia  are  keenly  aware  of  this  necessity.  I  think 
Capt.  John  Smith  correctly  described  the  attitude  of  Virginians 
Who  were  to  follow  him  ihree  centuries  and  more  when  attempting 
to  describe  to  Englishmen  this  new  country  called  Virginia  he  said, 
"The  chlefe  of  winter  is  December.  January,  February,  and  halfe 
March.  The  cold  Is  ertreame  sharpe,  but  here  the  proverb  Is  true 
that  no  extreame  long  continueth." 

The  break-down  In  economic  conditions,  the  growth  of  debt  in- 
sulting In  demands  for  a  strong  government  to  straighten  out 
chaos,  has  created  a  new  problem  In  America.  It  Is  a  task  for  a 
people  politically  mature  and  clear  thinking.  It  demands  not  only 
devotion  to  country,  but  for  all  the  moderation  and  clarity  of  mind 
that  we  can  command.  There  are  people  who  say  that  If  we  are  to 
retain  American  liberty  we  mxist  throw  overboard  most  of  the  great 
social  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  6  years.  They  say 
that  unless  the  country  abandons  these  measures  we  might  as  well 
resign  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  all  our  essential  liberties. 

This  is  no  less  an  extreme  view  than  that  presented  by  those  who 
can  see  no  fault  in  any  of  the  objectives  undertaken  and  won  by 
the  present  administration,  nor  any  vice  in  the  administrative 
details  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  covering  law.  Both  schools 
of  thought  represent  the  "extreme  view."  Our  common  problem  is 
to  find  a  way  through  reconciliation  and  harmonization  of  these 
excursions  in  government  with  oxir  traditional  liberties.  The  cen- 
tralization of  government  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds 
and  its.  powers  reconciled  with  individual  rights  if  we  are  to 
retain  the  specific  rights  of  mankind  assured  by  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Religion  and  democracy — men  and  women  everywhere  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  If.  after  all.  they  are  not  inseparable.  The  pulpit,  the 
poet,  and  author  long  ago  deflneff  the  relationship,  and  now  the 
press  and  the  hustings  Jom  in  the  universal  question.  Is  religion  the 
key  to  all  freedom?  Let  millions  who  dwell  in  other  lands  s\xmmon 
the  pagan  deities  of  distant  days,  let  them  substitute  for  spiritual 
freedom  the  absolute  nationalistic  state  with  Its  dogmas.  Its  rituals, 
and  Its  symbols.  You  and  I  know  that  ovir  lives  are  divided  Into  two 
sections — the  means  by  which  we  live  and  the  ends  for  which  we 
live.  Nothing  shall  disturb  that  conclusion.  We  know  that  the 
period  of  cynicism  and  frustration  through  which  we  are  passing  Is 
transient  and  that  the  revolt  against  irreliglon  Is  on  In  earnest  here 
In  our  country. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  prophetic  words  of  King  James  I.  You 
will  find  them  on  the  second  page  of  the  printed  program: 

"Lastly  and  chiefly  the  way  to  prosper  and  achieve  good  success  is 
to  make  yourselves  all  of  one  mind,  for  the  good  of  your  country 
and  your  own,  and  to  serve  and  fear  God  the  Giver  of  all  goodness, 
for  every  plantation  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  out." 
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OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  18  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND.  JR..  OF  DELAWARE 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Townsend] 
on  May  16.  1939,  at  the  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional^Economy  League  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National  Economy  League,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  when  I  received  the  kind  Invitation  of  the  Na- 
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fashioned  to  be  vmderstood. 
adopt  a  relatively  new  expressio  i 
I  have  been  Invited  to  speak  rec  u: 

The   term   "deficit   spending" 
of   more   money  each   year  that 
street   knows  that   we   have   be 
and  he  has  been  deluded  into 
and   future    benefit.     What   he 
deficit    spending    has    been 
out  of   savings,   but   by  a  new 
back  deposits — and  that  this  e 
consequences  of  Inflation,  have 
of  the  people  by  the  economic 
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They  hate  been  chiefly   due  1 
In  excess  of  receipts  to  promote 
Federal  tax  receipts  fell  from 
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follow  Infiation? 

A  fact  which   most   people 
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Government    bonds   to   person  s 
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practice  has  been  to  saddle  the  bulk  of  the  annual  deficits  on  the 
banks. 

The  Reserve  banks  and  the  commercial  t>anks.  either  becaiifie  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  their  already  high  Investments  in 
Government  obl.'gations.  or  perhaps  because  the  Government  owns 
preferred  stock  In  some  6  000  banks  and  has  an  agency  In  control 
of  others — have  been  financing  the  deficit. 

According  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  o\ir  banks  and  credit 
Institutions  have  abeort>ed  four-fifths  of  the  new  debt,  wtiile  only 
one-fifth  has  been  absorbed  by  individual  Investors  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Now.  here  is  the  Inflationary  nature  of  this  deficit  financing. 
The  process  is  simple. 

The  Government  sells  its  bonds  and  notes  to  the  banks.  The 
banks  in  turn  create  deposit  credit  to  pny  the  Government  for 
Its  bonds.  This  deposit  credit  the  Government  checks  against  to 
meet  its  ^xpepses.  This  process  I  call  "greenback  deposits."  It 
cannot  be  calted  anything  but  inflationary,  to  the  full  extent  to 
which   the   banks  do  not  make  resales  to  Investors  of  savmgs. 

If  this  process  is  continued  at  the  pace  at  which  we  have  tieen 
going,  with  paper  money  and  book  credit,  we  can  expect  in  the  end 
an  inflation  which  can  wipe  out  our  currency. 

The  only  difference  between  this  sort  of  bock-credit  inflation  and 
the  Inflation  In  post-war  Germany  Is  that  the  circulating  credit 
there  was  chiefly  in  the  tonxx  of  bank  notes  instet^  of  t>ank 
deposits. 

If  anyone  will  explain  to  me  so  that  I  may  understand  It,  what 
essential  difference  there  is  between  greenback  notes  and  greenback 
deposits,  I  Will  glad'.y  listen. 

In  each  case  the  book  credit  Is  not  supported  by  new  values,  but 
rests  entirely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Government  to  pay  Its  debts 
at  some  future  time.  This  practice  is  just  as  Inflationary  as  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  Government's  bills  with  printing-press 
money. 

The  deposits,  which  have  Increased  by  billions  In  the  last  few 
years,  are.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  the  result  of  the  print- 
ing of  Ocvemment  bonds  and  writing  their  values  in  figures  la 
the  banks'  ledgers. 

From  1930  through  1937^.,  tije  Federal  Government  issued 
$21.700  000.000  of  securities,  leXCtusive  of  $7,500,000,000  held  by 
Government  agencies  and  trust  funds.  Of  this  total,  $17,600,- 
000.000,  or  81  percent,  was  absorbed  by  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  banks  alone  absorbed  63  percent.  This  mcreased 
bank  deposits  and  gave  a  false  appearance  of  prosperity.  Pro- 
fessor Spahr  has  shewn  that  from  June  30.  1933.  to  June  39,  1937, 
toul  bank  deposits  increased  by  $18,000,000,000,  and  that  fully 
half  of  the  increase  was  due  to  increased  holdings  by  the  banks 
of  $9,000,000,000  in  Government  securities. 

What  about  the  low-interest  rate  prevailing  on  Government 
issues?  The  average  rate  on  long-term  bonds  is  less  than  2»''2  per- 
cent, and  recently  the  Government  sold  short-term  Issues  for  as 
little  as  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent.  Actually  some  people 
bought  on  a  negative  yield  basis.  When  the  Government  can 
borrow  from  the  banks  at  these  low  rates,  we  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  on  a  fiat -money  basis. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Federal  spending  and  of  Inflation.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  type  of  spending  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Federal  deficit,  but  which  Is  not  for  that  reason  less  Im- 
portant. This  mvisible  spending  runs  Into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  yet  not  one  cent  of  It  appears  on  the  red-ink 
side  of  the  Budget.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it  has  been  permitted  to 
go  on  year  after  year.  I  refer  to  the  spending  of  American  wealth 
for  silver. 

Not  long  ago  a  Senate  banking  and  currency  subcommittee  held 
public  hearings  on  a  bill  introduced  by  me — S.  786 — to  repeal  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Responsible  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee introduced  very  impressive  evidence  of  the  great  waste 
Involved  in  this  program. 

One  witness  pointed  out  that  over  $1,000,000,000  of  American 
wealth  had  been  spent  for  sliver  by  the  Federal  Government  since 
the  beginning  of  1934,  and  that  over  80  percent  of  the  silver 
acquired  by  the  Government  has  come  from  abroad. 

You  may  wonder  how  all  this  money  can  be  spent  and  yet  not 
appear  on  the  Budget.  It  happens  through  a  process  of  inflation — 
pure  and  unadulterated  watering  of  the  currency.  The  Govern- 
ment takes  In  silver,  divides  It  Into  two  piles.  Issues  sliver  certifi- 
cates, which  are  legal-tender  currency,  to  the  sellers  of  silver,  and 
then  puts  the  metal  In  two  different  Government  pockets.  This  is 
perfectly  legal  and  has  congressional  sanction. 

On  the  average,  since  the  initiation  of  the  silver  program,  approxi- 
mately $17,700,000  has  passed  from  the  American  people  Into  the 
pockets  of  sliver  sellers,  chiefly  foreigners,  each  and  every  month. 

One  of  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this  official  share-the-wealth 
movement  has  been  a  country  which  has  been  seizing  American 
properties  at  the  very  time  we  have  been  buying  from  it  at  a  very 
fancy  price  millions  of  otxnces  of  a  metal  which  Chairman  Eccles,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  other  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee, have  testified  Is  not  only  absolutely  unneeded  by  this 
country,  but  actually  and  materially  complicates  the  problem  of 
Inflation  control  by  the  monetary  authorities. 

In  Its  last  aiuiual  report  the  Federal  Reserve  System  described 
the  tremendous  growth  In  the  excess  reserves  of  the  commercial 
banks  which  constitute  Its  members.  Owing  to  the  Inflationary 
gold  and  silver  policies,  and  to  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  the 
total  Increase  In  member  bank  reserves  during  the  5  years  preceding 
December  31.  1938.  was  about  $6,000,000,000. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  Federal  Reserve  Syatem  states,  addi- 
tions to  member  bank  reserves  attributable  to  the  issuance  of  silver 
certificates  was  $1,221,000,000.  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  irtcreaae  In 
member  bank  reserves! 

And  th;s  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  Treasury  today  holds 
over  1.100.000.000  ounces  of  silver  against  which  It  has  not  yet 
exercised  Its  prerogative  of  Issuing  silver  certificates.  Moreover, 
the  administration  possesses  the  power  to  revalue  both  gold  and 
silver.  I:'  it  had  used  all  its  powers  last  month,  it  could  have 
Issued  $3,432,000,000  In  brand  new  sliver  certificates  without  buy- 
ing a  single  additional  ounce  of  silver. 

Inasmuch  as  a  prominent  mining  engineer  a  f^w  months  t^o 
said  that  the  real  value  cf  silver  is  not  more  than  10  cents  or  15 
cents  an  ounce  and  inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  now  issvies  silver 
certificates  at  $1.29.  an  ounce  and  through  one  or  another  power, 
the  Govertmient  Is  able  to  Issue  certificates  at  $238  an  ounce,  I 
see  very  little  difference  between  this  type  of  Inflation  and  green- 
backs. 

What  it  boils  down  to  Is  that  the  Government  today  is  buying 
10  cents  or  15  cents  worth  of  silver  for  43  cents,  and  is  then  turn- 
ing around  and  selling  that  silver  to  us  at  $1.29  an  ounce.  The 
difference  is  called  a  seigniorage  "profit,"  and  is  so  recorded  In 
the  Budget. 

When  we  think  how  we  stint  on  some  highly  Important  SMTrloes 
to  the  public,  the  shameful  waste  of  the  silver  program  l>ecome8 
more  apparent  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago  a  single  month's  aver- 
age exp>enditure  on  silver  comes  to  $17,700,000.  This  would  be 
enough  money  to  support  the  Important  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  for  6  entire  years. 

Farmers  who  have  supported  our  wasteful  silver  program  do  not 
realize  that  1  nr^onth's  average  expenditure  on  silver  would  support 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  over  3 ',■4  years  and  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  for  25  full  years. 

One  month's  sliver  purchases  would  support  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  and 
would  maintain  the  vital  Panama  Canal  for  almost  2  years. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  now  supporting  such  vital  services  either 
through  taxation  or  with  borrowed  funds,  whereas  we  are  support- 
ing the  sliver  sellers  through  a  plain  inflationary  process.  While 
I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should  support  vital  Government 
functions  by  silver  or  greenback  Inflation,  the  distribution  of 
"cigar  coupon"  money  to  American  Government  employees  would 
at  least  confine  the  subsidy  to  American  citizens,  whereas  over 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  which  has  Ijeen  squandered  on  silver 
since  1933  has  gene  directly  to  foreigners. 

But,  however  ill-advised  and  wasteful  these  expenditures  have 
been,  the  damage  to  the  American  people  that  could  be  caused  by 
the  improper  use  of  this  metal  is  many  times  worse.  It  is  a  cause 
for  real  concern. 

I  doubt  that  the  public  Is  fully  aware  of  the  threat  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  directly  resulting  from  deficit  spending  and 
"greenback  deposits" — and  from  the  broad  powers  over  the  cur- 
rency, gold  and  sliver,  which  the  administration  possesses. 

The  time  may  soon  come  when  the  banks  either  cannot  or  will 
not  safely  absorb  further  Government  issues.  When  that  time 
comes  we  shall  face  a  real  crisis. 

Should  banks  and  other  credit  institutions  refuse  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  extend  public 
control  over  the  financial  system.  Initially  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  would  provide  a  first  line  of  defense  in  absorbing  unwanted 
Government  paper.  Selling  new  bonds  to  the  Resolve  banks,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  a  satisfactory  or  lasting  device.  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  commercial  banks  might  soon  follow. 

The  dangers  of  Govenunent  control  of  the  central  banking  system 
are  self -apparent.  It  means  that  the  chief  borrower  controls  the 
chief  lender.  Already  our  Government  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Any  further 
increase  in  the  Federal  Government's  voice  in  purely  central  bank- 
ing functions  should  be  deplored.  This  country  needs  a  clearer 
monetary  and  credit  policy.  This  \b  the  main  reaeon  w^y  I  have 
Introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  our  Government  take^'-over  the 
banking  system  to  continue  deficit  financing,  we  are  headed  for 
disastrous  inflation.  That  is  exactly  the  procedure  followed  in 
Germany.  France,  and  other  countries  in  the  early  post-war  years. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  acceleration  which  would  result  from  de- 
valuation of  our  metal  and  the  Issuing  of  greenbacks  against  it.  the 
experience  of  Etirope  would  soon  be  paralleled. 

The  savings  of  our  people  would  be  completely  wiped  out.  The 
millions  of  home  owners,  including  those  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  lose  their  homes.  The  States  require  trustees,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  savings  banks  to  Invest  in  the  very  securities 
which  would  be  wiped  out  by  Inflation.  The  surplus  Income  of  otir 
instirance  companies  would  be  Inadequate  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions if  the  surplus  were  not  entirely  wiped  out.  The  endowments 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  which  are  variously  estimated  at 
about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  would  be  wiped  out;  or  tf 
not,  certainly  their  Income  would  be  so  Inadequate  to  meet  their 
needs  that  many  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  Wages  will  not  follow  the  rising  prices,  so  that  even  the 
persons  employed  would  be  unable  to  get  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

That  this  is  possible  can  well  be  seen  from  the  experience  In 
EuroF>e  following  the  war.  In  France,  four-fifths  of  the  savings 
of  the  thrifty  was  wiped  out.  In  Austria  and  Germanv  such 
savings  were  entirely  wiped  out.  Unemployment  and  bustxieai 
failures  were  widebpread.    Intense  stiffering  followed. 
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If  and  when  Inflation  gathers  momentum,  the  groups  who  will 
'  suffer  most  will  be  those  on  fixed  Incomes  and  wage  earners. 
'>♦  Nearly  100  years  ago.  Daniel  Webster  wrote: 
V  ■\"The  very  man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  Interest  in  a 
iound  currency  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievo\is  legislation 
In  money  matters  Is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  his 
dally  toil." 

The  economic  planners  notwithstanding,  nothing  has  since  oc- 
curred to  alter  this  fact. 

We  cannot  escape  some  degree  of  Inflation  after  9  years  of 
deficits,  but  the  worst  effects  still  can  be  avoided  by  the  definite 
assurance  cf  an  attempt  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  reduced 
expenditures  for   the   future   with   a   balanced   Budget  eventually. 

You  can  all  help  In  that  direction.  A  Nation-wide  campaign 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  .inevitable  result  of 
further  Increases  in  the  debt,  the  Inevitable  results  of  deficit 
spending  financed  by  greenback  deposits,  the  dangers  of  inflation 
from  the  silver-purchase  program  and  the  gold  powers — is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  pressure  of  the  people,  fully  informed  of 
the  dangers  and  consequences  of  this  inflation,  alone  can  over- 
come the  pressure  groups,  the  planners,  and  fhe  planless,  who 
have  misled  them  into  thinking  that  these  Goviernment  expendi- 
tures and  practices  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  wage  earner,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  people  generally. 


Chain  Lobby  Lies  About  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  or 

^     HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRICKLAYER,   MASON,   AND   PLASTERER 

FOR  APRIL   1939 


Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
April  issue  of  the  Bricklayer,  Mason,  and  Plasterer: 

[Prom  the  Bricklayer,  Mason,  and  Plasterer  for  April  1939] 
Chain  Loebt  Lies  About  Labor 

Lie  Is  an  ugly  term. 

It  Is  the  only  one,  however,  that  properly  describes  the  attempt 
Of  the  chain-store  lobbyists  to  make  honest  trade-unionists.  Con- 
gress, and  the  world  at  large  believe  that  the  endorsement  of  their 
fight  on  the  Patman  bill  they  sought  to  buy  at  the  Houston  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  delivered. 

Undaunted  by  their  failure  In  Houston,  and  the  subsequent  flop 
of  the  attempt  to  dine  and  wine  the  executive  council  into  favorable 
action  at  Miami,  they  are  now  seeking  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
State,  central,  and  local  bodies  by  trying  to  make  It  appear  they 
succeeded  in  Houston,  while  their  masters  by  making  union  agree- 
ments to  cover  a  few  employees  and  promising  to  make  others  de- 
ceive decent  labor  people  into  believing  antiunion  devils  have  be- 
come union  saints  overnight. 

Sad  to  relate,  they  are  meeting  with  some  small  degree  of  success. 
--  Thus,  George  Googe,  southern  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  addressing  the  Florida  State  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  held  in  Jacksonville,  told  that  body  of  great 
benefits  to  flow  to  the  building  trades  through  the  conversion  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co. 

In  an  address  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Gcoge  told  the  delegates 
the  company  had  Just  agreed  to  unionize  its  clerks  in  Florida  and 
Georgia,  and  extended  something  stronger  than  hope  that  the 
building  trades  would  also  be  favored. 

"I  am,"  he  said,  "happy  to  announce  to  the  building  mechanics 
that  we  will  In  all  likelihood  execute  contracts  requiring  union 
conditions,  the  closed  shop,  and  union  wage  scale  in  every  locality 
in  Florida." 

It  Is  not  to  question  Mr.  Googe's  good  faith  to  note  that  over- 
building In  the  great  "gold  rush"  days  provided  the  corporations 
With  more  than  enough  buildings  in  Florida  to  cover  its  needs 
for  years  to  come. 

Did  he  know  that  as  he  spoke  that  the  A.  &  P.  was  on  the 
unfair  list  of  the  Building  Trades  and  Construction  Council  of 
New  York,  where  the  concern  has  more  work  in  6  months  than 
It  is  likely  to  have  in  Florida  in  Mr.  Googe's  lifetime? 

There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Googe  meant  well. 

Possibly  he  had  forgotten  the  ancient  rhyme  on  promises  in 
our  last  issue: 

"When  the  devil  was  sick 
The  devil  a  monk  would  be. 
But  when  the  devil  got  well. 
The  devil  a  monk  was  he." 


made  by  the  labor  lobbyists  of  the 


Neither  is  there  any  doubt  t  lat  as  he  spoke  there  were  at  least 
one  chain-store  lobbyist  assoc  ated  with  a  so-called  labor  group 
on  the  Job  in  Jacksonville  to  «11  delegates  to  the  convention  of 
the  good  to  flow  from  the  ccnjersion  of  the  great  enemy  of  labor 
who  knew  the  A.  &  P.  was  on  t;  le  unfair  list. 

Nor  that  the  few  clerks  ca  iild  not  have  gotten  all  they  got 
and  perhaps  more  by  exercising  their  rights  under  the  Wagner- 
Connery   bUl. 

Comparable  efforts  are  being 
chains  in  other  States. 

That  our  members  in  subc  rdlnate,  central,  and  State  bodies 
may  have  the  exact  facts  wit  i  which  to  confront,  not  only  the 

but  honest   men  who  may  be   de- 
these    parts   of    the   record    of   the 
Houston  convention  dealing  wi  th  the  subject. 

On  page  44  of  the  proceed!  igs  of  the  convention  appear  two 
resolutions  presented  by  one  vi(hose  honesty  and  good  faith  is  not 
questioned.     They   read: 

DISAPPROVING   PATMAN   BILL 


pr(  ivlding 
Sta  tes 


"Whereas  there  has  been 
9464),   Seventy-fifth   Congress, 
the   'Patman   bill.'   providing 
license   taxes  on  chain    stores 
chains  of  15  or  less  stores  to 
or  more  stores,  and  further 
tiplied  by  the  number  of 
and 

"Whereas  the   intention    of 
announced;  and 

"Whereas  the  object  of  thli 
raising  of  revenue  but  the  openly 
of  retail  distribution  for  the 

"Whereas  the  destruction  of 
result  from  this  proposed  law 
wage   earners,   many,   and   an 
members  of   organized  labor, 
living  costs:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Flfty-e 
lean  Federation  of  Labor  does 
disapproving   the   Patman   bill 
prostitute  the  taxing  power  of 
destruction  of  worthy  enterpri^s 

(Referred  to  committee  on 


ResolTltlon  No.  86 

ln;roduced  in  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
third  session,  otherwise  known  as 
or  a  steeply  pyramiding  series  of 
graduated  from  $50  per  store  for 
1.000  per  store  for  chains  with  500 
that  such  tax  shall  be  mul- 
iiT  which  such  chains  op)erate; 


reintroducing    this    bill    has    been 

proposed  punitive  tax  is  not  the 
ily  stated  destruction  of  one  form 
benefit  of  other  firms;  and 

chain-store  operation  which  would 

would  di.slocate  upward  of  1.000.000 

increasing    number    of   whom,    are 

and  have  an  immediate  effect  on 

igfith  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer- 

go  on   record    as  condemning   and 

and   all   forms   of   taxation    which 

he  Government  to  a  weapon  for  the 

by  business  rivals." 
^gisiation.) 


PROPOSING  A.  T.  OF  L.  COMMITTEI: 


Ol' 


life  ;t 


bust!  ess 
ilaly 


an 


discr  minatory, 
efle<  t 


"Whereas  a  constantly 
subject  one  of  the  greatest 

"Whereas  the  adjustment 
required  for  the  purpose  of 
social  and  economic  objectives 
but  as  consumers;  and 

"Whereas  there   Is  a  man 
branches  of  Industry  and 
selves  to  others,  and  partieu 
agitation  for  certain  forms  of 
the  raising  of  revenue  upon 
discriminatory  and  conflscator  r 

"Whereas    inequitable, 
quently  have  detrimental 
upon  wages,  hours,  working 
fore  be  it 

"Resolved.   That    the    Fifty- 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
tlve   council   to   establish   a 
and  appropriate  action  concert 
distribution  of  the  tax  burdc  n 
of  discriminatory  and  punitive 

(Referred  to  committee  on 

The  second  resolution   (87) 
tlon.  was  reported  on  first. 

The  report,  on  page  424.  of 

"Your  committee  Is  of  the 
study  should  be  made  of  the 
tlon   of   the   executive   counc  1 
the  resolution  be  referred  to 
to  take  such  action  as  will 
of  taxation  as  referred  to  In  t 

The  report  was  unanimously 

The  resolution   (86)   specific  illy 
which  If  adopted  would  have  placed 
against  it.  reappears  on  page 
viewing  the  natxire  of  the  bill 

"It    (the  committee) 
be  referred  to  the  executive 
proper  in  connection  with  the 
resolution    (86)." 

This  report  was  also 

The  prochain  bill  is  therefor^ 
presented    in    the    convention 
cannot  be  pending  study  of 


"Resolution  No.  87 

moui  ting  burden  of  taxation  makes  this 
concern  to  the  American  people;  and 

even  increase  of  taxation  may  be 

cohtlnulng  and  perfecting  the  variovts 

of  wage  earners,  not  only  as  workers 


tie 


seci  re 


therefi  ire 


accept  ;d 


FOR   TAXATION   OF   CHAIN   STORES 


FOR  .STUDY  OF  EQX7TTABLK  DISTRIBUTION 
TAXES 


effort  upon  the  part  of  different 

to  shift  this  burden  from  them- 

to  the  necessities  of  life,  so  that 

taxation  is  not  bona  fide  effort  for 

equitable  basis  but  punitive  and 

in  form  and  Intent;  and 

and    punitive   taxes   fre- 

not  only  upon  cost  of  living,  but 

conditions,  and  employment:   There- 


;ighth    Annual    Convention    of    the 

authorizes  and  instructs  the  execu- 

c^mmittee  for  the  purpose  of  study 

ing  the  crucial  problem  of  equitable 

with  especial  reference  to  taxes 

character." 

esolutlons.) 

providing  for  a  study  of  all  taxa- 

;he  convention  reads: 
pinion  that  a  careful  and  complete 
]  roblem  of  taxation  under  the  dirtc- 
and   therefore   recommends   that 
executive  council  with  the  request 
a  complete  study  upon  the  subject 
resolution."  > 

adopted  without  debate. 

attacking  the  Patman  bill,  and 
the  Federation  of  Labor  squarely 
570  of  the  record,  where,  after  re- 
the  committee  reported: 

recommends  that  the  resolution 

( ouncll  for  such  action  as  it  deems 

tax  study  authorized  by  the  previous 


lie 


without  debate  or  discussion, 
in  exactly  the  position  it  was  when 
—it    has   not    been    adopted    and    It 
entire  tax  question  of  which  It  la 


tlie 
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a  part.     Its  adoption  cannot  even  be  moved.     It  Is  tost  behind  the 
eight  ball. 

We  have  no  delusion  that  publication  of  this  record  will  stop  the 
efforts  of  the  prochain  advocates.  It  may  make  them  more 
careful. 

But  it  will  do  one  thing:  It  won't  make  it  easy  for  the  boys  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  members  of  the  Bricklayers.  Masons, 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union,  and  It  wlU  make  the  going 
harder. 


Let's  Not  Blunder  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18, 1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   FRANK   C.   OSMERS.   JR.,   OP   NEW 

JERSEY,  APRIL  6,   1939 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  April  6,  1939: 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  today — April  6,  1914 — America  was  a  happy, 
prosperous,  peaceful  nation.  The  great  tide  of  immigration  had 
brought  here  the  brains  and  the  brawn  and  a  love  of  liberty  and 
equal  opportunity  from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  We  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Industry  and  agriculture  were  coming  into  their  own.  Social  re- 
form had  begun  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  worker.  Class  lines  were 
disappearing.  Otir  Government  was  flnancially  sound  and  its  cost 
low. 

In  the  next  3  years  a  change  came  over  our  America  that  can 
hardly  be  described.  Little  by  Ultle  the  rock  of  oiu:  traditional 
national  policy  dissolved  beneath  our  feet.  Led  on  by  bloody  war 
profits,  foreign  propagandists,  and  Inept  diplomacy,  we  were  sucked 
Into  the  senseless  maelstrom  of  the  first  World  War. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  the  twenty-second  sad  anniversary  of  that 
momentous  event  Gone  and  forgotten  are  those  stunning  phrases 
"Tlie  war  to  end  war"  and  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
The  bones  of  15.000.C00  men  lie  scattered  on  the  battlefields  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  More  millions  cure  blind,  maimed,  and 
Buffering  as  a  result.  Hundreds  of  biUions  in  wealth  are  gone. 
With  what  high  hopes  did  America  greet  the  acceptance  by  our  then 
ponderous  enemies  of  the  14  points  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  their 
promise  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  baeed  on  understanding  and 
good  win.  and  how  f^adly  those  hopes  were  da-Jhed  by  the  gorging 
of  our  fellow  aUies  at  the  conference  table  at  Versailles.  Thought- 
fvU  men  knew  then  that  contained  in  that  treaty  were  the  seeds  of 
the  second  world  war.  We  seem  now  about  to  reap  the  terrible 
harvest  of  those  seeds. 

Let  everyone  ask  himself  whether  the  first  World  War  was  a  war 
to  end  war.  as  we  were  told,  or  whether  that  war  made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy?  We  have  learned  one  bitter  lesson  as  a  result 
of  our  participation,  which.  If  remembered,  would  weU  be  worth 
whatever  the  war  cost  us.  That  lesson  is  that  no  International 
problem  can  be  solved  by  war.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  while 
It  Is  Impossible  for  America  to  dictate  a  victory  In  Europe,  It  Is 
Impossible  for  us  to  dictate  a  Just  peace  as  a  result  of  a  victory 
gained  through  our  strength. 

Patriotic  Americans  who  think  of  their  country's  welfare  first 
should  mnke  a  careful  study  of  the  steps  that  led  us  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  in  1917.  There  will  be  noted  an  alarming  similarity 
between  present  conditions  and  these  that  maintained  between  1914 
and  1917,  with  the  exception:  America  today  is  much  further  along 
the  road  to  war  than  it  was  in  1914-15.  or  even  1916.  Again  we 
hear  that  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  are  a  matter  of  vital 
Interest  to  America.  The  tragic  part  of  moet  of  these  pronounce- 
ments about  foreign  governments  is  that  the  loudest  and  most 
abusive  are  made  by  these  Amerlcan.s  who  have  been  outstanding 
failures  In  the  successful  administration  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  Join 
the  mad  scramble  of  world-power  politics,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  remain  neutral.  The  first  course  will  lead  us  Into  foreign 
battlefields,  where  the  flower  of  our  manhood  will  be  destroyed,  our 
wealth  dissipated,  and  our  Internal  economy  ruined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  course  of  strict  neutrality  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
preserve  our  youth,  enjoy  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  economy  sound. 

To  reach  this  latter  ideal,  we  must  exert  a  quality  of  control  not 
now  evident  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  shades  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  ranging  all  the  way  from  those  who  would 
send  an  expeditionary  force  into  every  foreign  squabble,  to  those 
who  would  erect  a  wall  around  our  country  and  live  within  It. 
Those  advocating  that  America  be  the  world's  policeman,  generally 
expect  somebody  else's  son.  husband,  or  father,  to  do  the  policing. 


The  President's  belief  is  that  we  should  show  our  feelings  by 
methods  stronger  than  mere  words  and  yet  short  of  war.  We  tried 
this  method  from  1914  until  1917  by  supplying  one  side  with  money, 
arms,  and  materials.  The  futile  results  of  that  covu^e  are  too  weil 
known  to  be  discussed  at  length  here. 

Every  American  who  wants  his  country  to  remain  neutral,  is 
confused  by  the  multitude  of  suggestions  made  dally  to  bring 
that  about,  particularly  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Many  feel,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  America 
should  exert  its  moral  leadership  In  the  world.  In  one  last  effort 
to  stem  the  inevitable  tide.  On  March  22,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  expressing  my  hope  that  America 
might  lead  in  a  world  discussion  of  International  problems.  I 
quote  In  p>art  from  that  letter: 

"As  one  of  America's  younger  generation,  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  be  the  cannon  fodder  in  the  next  war.  and  a  taxpayer 
after  it  to  defray  Its  cost,  I  feel  compelled  to  write  you  on  present 
world  events. 

"While  not  being  elected  to  serve  the  Interests  of  youth  Rlone, 
my  age  naturally  inclines  me  toward  their  viewpoint.  I  can  say 
that  the  youth  of  America  does  not  want  war,  and,  in  fact,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  President,  'We  hate  war.'  But  hating  war.  with 
all  its  useless  devastation,  horror,  death,  and  depression,  is  not 
enough.  The  American  public  has  the  unhappy  habit  of  studying 
Its  foreign  relations  only  when  world  conditions  have  reached  the 
crisis  stage,  such  as  now. 

"Even  a  casual  observer  notes  the  feeling  of  inevitability  that 
Is  creeping  over  our  Nation.  We  are  living  again  those  drifting 
years  of  1914  to  1917.  when  we  slowly  sank  into  the  morass  of 
EXiropean  hates  and  ambitions.  This  time  the  pace  is  much 
quicker.  Paths  once  traveled  are  covered  faster  on  the  return  trip. 
Again  we  see  the  effort  to  make  European  Interests  appear  as  otir 
own.  Again  the  'blood-money  brigade'  is  telling  America  that  we 
can  enjoy  the  profits  of  war,  but  not  Its  horrors.  We  should  know 
better,  but  the  human  memory  is  short.  Again  we  are  being 
invited  to  Join  in  military  coIIal>oration  with  one  set  of  powers 
against  another.  Again  we  hear  that  the  internal  government  of 
other  nations  is  our  business.  On  that  basis  we  would  be  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  every  nation  in  the  world  because  of  their  laws, 
customs,  or  treatment  of  colonies  and  mmorities  of  which  we  did 
not  approve.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  cease  our  humani- 
tarian efforts  to  remove  unwanted  minorities  to  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  may  live  in  peace  and  security. 

"Billions  of  dollars  of  debt  owed  to  the  American  taxpayers  by 
foreign  nations  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  stand  defaulted,  and 
the  mad  rush  for  more  arms  In  Europe  increases  daUy.  We  are  now 
reaping  the  harvest  of  Versailles — the  20-year  armistice  Is  ended. 

"The  empty  stomachs  in  those  nations  of  the  world  that  have 
few  of  the  necessary  foods  and  raw  materials  for  modem  living  are 
going  to  cause  an  explosion  that  will  destroy  the  world  as  w 
know  It. 

"While  I  have  differed  with  you  on  occasion,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  your  policy  of  peace  achieved  through  normal  commerce  with 
other  nations  is  sound.  We  are  now  starting  on  a  contrary  course 
that  in  my  op.'nion  is  dangerous. 

"In  view  of  these  conditions.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  the 
authority  vested  In  you  to  call  together  those  charged  with  the 
foreign  affairs  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  an  effort  to 
save  our  present  civilization.  At  such  a  meeting  all  controversial 
Issues  among  nations  should  be  discussed:  Colonies,  raw  materials, 
trade  relations,  unwanted  minorities,  frontiers,  naval  and  military 
disarmament,  and  any  other  subject  of  international  conflict. 

"No  nation  but  ours  is  disengaged  enough  to  take  such  a  lead. 
The  United  States  owes  this  effcwt  to  Its  youth  and  to  Its  posterity. 
Our  armament  program  is  not  the  solution,  but  merely  a  tsmn}} 
Imitation  of  what  we  condemn  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

"It  is  possible  that  such  an  effort  will  fail  of  complete  or  even 
partial  success,  but  war  has  proved  only  a  bitter  and  tragic  solu- 
tion of  international  dispute.  Any  effort  to  avert  it,  even  though 
it  may  fall.  Is  better  than  supine  resignation  to  bloodshed. 

"May  God  bless  any  efforts  you  may  make  to  bring  peace  to  the 
peoples  of  this  troubled  world." 

Mr.  Hull  replied,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

"I  am  compelled  to  state,  however,  that  there  seems  to  be  at 
present  Uttle  basis  for  hope  that  Bucii  a  conference  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose." 

While  not  wishing  to  xmnecessarlly  prolong  our  correspondence. 
I  could  see  no  other  alternative  than  to  answer  that  this  is  the 
same  excuse  offered  for  the  refusal  to  negotiate  for  peace  before 
and  during  the  World  War.  What  must  happen  before  we  will 
try  to  exert  oiir  Influence?  When  would  be  a  better  time  than  right 
now?  May  I  point  out  that  each  day  of  the  last  war  cost  the 
lives  of  approximately  5.000  men.  America  should  make  this  one 
supreme  effort  to  halt  the  destruction  of  civilization.  History  showa 
us  that  peaceful  relations  between  nations  can  only  he  maintained 
by  constant  negotiation  and  arbitration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will  adopt  measures  designed 
to  preserve  strict  neutrality.  I  believe  that  we  should  restrict  the 
exportation  of  war  materials  to  all  belligerents  upon  the  determina- 
tion by  Congress,  and  not  by  the  President  alone,  that  a  state  of 
war  exists.  This  legislation  should  also  apply  to  the  transshipment 
of  war  material  to  warring  nations  through  a  nexrtral  country. 
Further,  I  believe  that  the  shipment  of  secondary  war  materials 
should  be  carefully  restricted  and  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  and 
only  to  those  belligerents  who  are  not  violators  of  any  treaty  they 
may  have  with  the  United  States.    This  decision  should  also  be 
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mnde  by  the  whole  Congress.  The  same  restrictions  that  apply  to 
the  shipment  of  munitions  also  apply  to  financial  assistance. 
American  citizens  using  the  vessels  of  belligerents  must  do  so 
strictly  at  their  own  risk. 

I  believe  that  all  proposals  for  a  referendum  before  our  entrance 
Into  a  foreign  war.  and  before  the  conscription  of  men  to  fight  such 
a  war,  should  be  given  the  most  careful  study.  I  further  believe 
that  all  nations  buying  munitions  for  cash  In  this  country  should 
pay  an  equal  amount  on  their  debts  to  us  of  the  last  war.  If  any 
are  In  default  from  them.  This  may  remind  them  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  Is  standing  a  good  share  of  their  cost  of  the  last  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  oiir  present  administration  should  devote 
Itself  to  a  solution  of  the  pressing  domestic  problems  that  have 
been  with  us  so  long.  There  can  be  no  better  answer  to  abhorrent 
forms  of  government  than  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  democratic  Amer- 
ica. In  that  way  we  can  best  show  the  world  that  democracy  Is 
-ithe  better  form  of  goveriunent. 

Let  us  have  an  end  of  "war  mongerlng,"  with  its  attendant  111 
effects  on  business  and  employment. 

I  call  tonight  esp>ecially  on  the  youth  of  America  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  any  attempt  to  have  us  pull  foreign 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  of  central  Europe.  Let  us  fight  for 
democracy  not  on  the  eastern  front  or  the  western  front  but  right 
here  on  the  American  front. 

Thank  you. 

Presentation  of  Portrait  of  Senator  Connally  to 

Texas  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  8).  1939 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  STATE 

OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Texas  State  Senate  of  Tuesday,  May  2.  1939.  when 
a  portrait  of  cur  distinguished  and  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Connally]  was 
presented  to  the  Texas  Senate  by  his  friends  and  admirers. 
It  was  a  deserved  and  high  honor  and  worthily  bestowed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Senate  Journal — Forty-sixth  legislature — Regular  session — Austin, 
Tex.,  Tuesday.  May  2,  1939] 

PrOCE£3)INGS 

•  •  •  •  •  *  • 

PRJSENTATION  Or  PORTBArr  OP  HON.  TOM  CONNALLY  TO  THT  SENATE 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  president  announced  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  the  presentation  to  the  senate  of  a  portrait  of  Hon. 
Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  63,  adopted  on  AprU 
12.  1939. 

Accordingly,  the  courtesies  and  privileges  of  the  floor  were  ex- 
tended the  friends  of  Senator  CkJNNALLY.  and  Gov.  W.  Lee  O'Danlel. 
Chief  Justice  C.  M.  Cureton.  Hon.  McDonald  Meachum,  Hon.  Dan 
Moody,  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Keeling,  by  invitation  of  the  president, 
occupied  seats  on  the  president's  stand. 

Tlie  following  Is  a  complete  transcript  of  the  entire  presenta- 
tion ceremony,  which,  on  motion  of  Senator  Redditt,  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  journal: 

Lieutenant  Governor  Stevenson.  Members  of  the  senate,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  secord  called  session  of  the  forty-flfth 
legislature,  by  resolution,  authorized  the  placing  of  a  portrait  of 
Senator  Connally  In  the  senate  chamber.  This  session  of  the 
legislature,  by  resolution,  has  set  apart  this  particular  hour  for 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  presentation  of  that  portrait. 

I  now  present  to  you  a  man  who  has  had  as  much  to  do  with 
this  entire  ceremony  as  any  other  individual  in  Texas,  and  per- 
haps more,  and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  a  former  member  of 
this  body  be  selected  by  the  friends  of  Senator  Connally  as  the 
man  to  present  that  portrait.  I  Introduce  to  you  a  man  who 
served  for  8  years  In  this  senate  chamber,  and  who  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  Texas  in  that  capacity.  Perhaps  he  might 
not  be  as  dlstingxilshed  today  11  he  had  to  engage  in  competition 
with  the  present  senate,  which  In  my  judgment  Is  the  best  that 
ever  sat  within  these  walls.  [Applause.]  Nevertheless,  he  was 
distinguished  In  his  day  and  time,  and  I  now  present  to  you 
the  Honorable  McDonald  Meachum,  who  will  present  the  portrait 
of  Senator  Connally.     IProlonged  applaiise.] 


Mr.  Meachum.  Mr.  President, 
Mr  Keeling,  Governor  Moody, 
and  gentlemen,  looking  back 
think  I  can  very  well  endorse 
this  senate.  I  think  the  boya 
up  with  any  of  them.  I  have 
very  fond,  as  you  know. 

I  have  Just  received  this  teletram 
Is  unavoidably  detained  on  prfssing 


Governor  O'Danlel,  Judge  Cureton, 
gentlemen   of   the   Senate,   ladles 

through   the   corridors   of   time    I 

what  Governor  Stevenson  said  of 
you  have  here   now  would   stack 

many  friends  here,  of  whom  I  am 


Hon.  McDonald  Meachum, 

Care  of  Senate  C?iamber 
I   am    Inexpressibly    grateful 
whose    generosity    provided    th; 
presenting  to  the  State  senate, 
fcideratlon  and  kindness  of  all 
entation  exercises,   and   beg   to 
my  deep  sense  of  appreciation. 


addr  'ss. 


yjur 


Li  If  kin. 


hai^e 


sail 


In  the  interest  of  brevity 
my  usual  custom  to  speak 
dulgence  while  I  read  this 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of 
It  Is  a  pleasing  experience  to 
hour,  not  alone  because  this 
to  pay  a  Just  tribute  of  resp>edt 
tinguished   public  servant,   our 
but  this  brief  visit  with   you 
ries  of  service  and  associations 
to  say  that  I  can  think  of  no 
portunity  Is  presented  for  the 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
of  the  State  senate,  and  whil ; 
State  policies  and  its  legislativ 
underestimate  its  value,   in 
ship   has   terminated,    you    will 
ships,   and   its   accomplishment 
with  the  years. 

In  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  portrait  of  Senator  Tom 
of  Texas  and  to  the  Senate 
standing   service   to   the  State 
patriotic  and  public-spirited 
committee  consisting  of  E.  J 
Senator  John  S.  Redditt,  of 
Austin,   Tex.;    Mr.   E.   L.   Kurth 
S.  Heyer,  of  Houston,  Tex 
be  made.     For  one  to  be  thus 
it  is  a  greater  honor  to  be  so 

A  great  southerner  once 
tlon  of  American  public  life 
fame  of  the  youth  who  s 
and  unlovely  beginnings." 

The  life  of  Tom  Connally 
Indisputable  fact.     Born  in 
day  of  August   18T7,  of  a  sturc^y 
Eessed  of  limited  means,  his 
was  a   contest   which   invoked 
Impres.slve  qualities  of  courage 
bued  with  a  deep  sense  of 
form  of  good  government,  he 
in  the  Inherent  power  of  the 
like  many  American  statesmen 
ning  by  service  to  the  people  of 
him  best,  as  prosecuting  attorn 
atlve  from  Falls  County  in  the 
inspiration   In   his   unfaltering 
present  desire  for  their 
all  of  his  ofScial  acts. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  with 
excellent  natural  endowments, 
his  fellow  men,  his  honesty 
enjoy  further  promotion   as  a 
number  of  years   and   then 
Ssnator  from  Texas. 

When   we   contemplate   his 
consistent  advancement,  his 
character   constitute   at  once 
encouragement  to  the  struggli 
lies  what  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  so 
in  these  words: 

"The  southern  boy  of  this 
In  American  life  and  made 
the  Republic  has  most  need  of 
hopeful  figure,  this  southern 
political  instincts,  facing  tardijy 
mocracy,  with  its  grandeurs 
dreams  moving  about   them, 
conservatism  In  his  blood,  to 
and  scorn  of  dishonor.    And 
be  true  at  the  climax  of  the 
long  overborne   with  burdens 
but  at  last  unhindered  and 
foresaw  and  Washington  blesses , 
his  glorifisd  common  sehse." 


(Signed)     Tom    Connally. 
accuracy  I  have  departed  from 
exilemporarily,  and  will  ask  your  in- 


and 


the  Senate,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tc  be  present  with  you  at   this 
(Occasion  affords  tis  an  opporttinity 
and  esteem  to  a  gifted  and  dis- 
beloved   Senator  Tom   Connallt, 
revives  within  me  treasured  memo- 
here,  now  long  past.     Indulge  me 
oflQclal  position  where  greater  op- 
exerclse  of  a  real  and  substantial 
people  of  TexEis,  than  as  a  member 
at  times  in  the  adjustments  of 
conflicts  there  may  be  those  who 
future  and  when  your  member- 
cherish   its   memories,   its   friend- 
more   and   more   as   they   ripen 


betterm  ;nt 


th; 


fre; 


from  Senator  Connallt,  who 
business  at  Washington: 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  2. 


to   you   and    other   partial   friends 

portrait    which    you    today    are 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  con- 

those  having  a  part  in  the  pres- 

request  that  you  convey  to  thenx 


recent  action  In  resolving  that 

C()NNALLY  be  presented  to  the  State 

Texas  in   recognition  of  his  out- 

and   to   the    Nation,    a   number   of 

c|tizens  of  Texas,  represented   by  a 

Fountain,  Esq.,  of  Houston,  Tex.; 

Tex.;   Gen.  W.  A.  Keeling,  of 

of  Lufkin,  Tex.;    and   Mr.  George 

authorized  this  presentation  to 

favored  Is  a  very  great  honor,  but 

c^serving  of  it. 

'The  sturdiest  romantic   tradl- 

las  been  the  rise   Into  p>ower  and 

trugg^ed  up  to  his  heights  from  humble 


M(  Lennan 


revel  ence 


a  realistic  exemplification  of  this 

County,  Tex.,  on  the   19th 

and  patriotic  ancestry,  but  pos- 

adtancement  up  the  "ladder  of  fame" 

at  Its  beginning  those  strong  but 

application,  and  self-denial.    Im- 

for  democracy  as  the  essential 

been  at  all  times  a  firm  believer 

p*3ple  as  its  surest  guaranty.     While, 

3f  renown,  his  career  had  Its  begin- 

ils  inunediate  community  who  knew 

of  Falls  County  and  as  represent- 

rexas  Legislature,  he  found  natural 

faith  in  the  people  and   his  ever- 

and  happiness,  as  manifested  In 


his 


such  a  background  and  possessing 

with  his  friendliness  and  faith  in 

sincerity  of  purpose,  he  should 

Representative   In   Congress   for   a 

exalted  station  of  United  States 


aid 


lumble  beginning,  his  steady  and 
and  achievement,  his  life  and 
in  Inspiration  of  hope,  faith,  and 
youth  of  our  land.  It  all  exempU- 
^.nderson  Alderman,  then  president 
truthfully  and  beautifully  expressed 


in? 


g(  neration  has  found  himself  at  last 
hln  self  at  heme  at  the  moment  when 
lis  tempered  strength.    He  is  a  fine, 
whom  I  know  so  well,  of  strong 
a  fierce  Industrialism  and  a  de- 
temptations,  his  ambitions  and 
nd  yet   holding  fast,   through   the 
le  noble  concepts  of  public  probity 
th  re  is  a  fine  justice  that  this  should 
1  eroic  renaissance  of  his  section,  so 
and  misconceptions   and   tragedies, 
to  run  the  course  which  Jefferson 
with  his  transparent  integrity  and 


hay 


a  id 
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Senator  Cokn ally's  youthful  and  steady  promptings  of  heart  and 
mind  brought  him  to  an  early  undiminlshing  and  ever-increasing 
realization  and  appreciation  of  the  glorious  heritage  that  Is  ours 
in  this  free  America,  and  which  abundantly  offers  opportunity  to 
every  youth  in  the  fact  that  living  under  a  constitution  providing 
by  its  organic  and  fundamental  law  that  no  patents  of  nobUity 
may  be  conferred,  but  are  expressly  Inhibited,  assures  him  of  reach- 
ing the  heights  in  the  service  of  his  State  and  country,  if  he  but 
be  worthy. 

Some  months  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Tower  of  London, 
first  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  I  there  saw  the  royal  crowns 
studded  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  sapphires,  and 
brilliants  of  great  value  which  had  adorned  the  brow  ol  many  of  the 
early  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  I  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  scepters  of  power,  mads  of  gold  and  preciouA  stones,  which 
royalty  had  wielded  in  its  hands,  and  I  thought,  as  history  records, 
of  all  the  misery,  suffering,  and  death  which  many  of  these  am- 
bitious men  and  women,  born  to  rule  under  the  so-called  "divine 
right  of  kings."  had  caused  to  their  helpless  countrymen  in  the  days 
of  old,  and  I  thanked  God  for  our  glorious  America  where  every 
man.  however  humble  he  may  be.  Is  free  to  reach  the  heights  of 
preferment  to  which  his  character  and  ability  entitle  him  under  our 
blessed  Government.  What  a  sacred  duty  It  is  for  \is  to  preserve  It 
in  all  its  constitutional  vigor  and  privileges!  So  long  as  we  are 
represented  in  the  American  Congress  by  men  like  Tom  Connally, 
who  Inherently  believe  In  Its  sacred  principles  as  guaranteed  to 
us  by  its  incomparable  Constitution,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  its 
destruction.  Even  in  this  day  and  at  this  moment,  what  is  happen- 
ing across  the  waters  reminds  us  of  its  sacred  value  and  of  our 
solemn  duty  to  preserve  it  for  all  time,  not  only  for  ourselves  and 
our  children  but  for  all  mankind.  Who,  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
past  compared  with  the  present  outlook  as  it  exists  on  foreign 
shores,  can  doubt  that  It  behooves  us  to  be  mindful  of  our  free 
institutions?  It  was  but  a  little  while  ago.  in  December  1914,  when 
that  learned  clergyman,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  used  these  prophetic 
words: 

"Who.  looking  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  those  telescopic 
eyes  which  the  press  furnishes  us.  and  listening  to  the  boom 
of  the  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  the  infantry,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  sobbing  of  the  women  and  children — who  can 
doubt  that  there  is  in  this  world  yet  a  barbarism  that  regards 
might  as  right  and  acknowledges  no  allegiance  and  no  loyalty 
except  force." 

In  the  face  of  such  warning,  let  us  renew  our  faith  by  an 
expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  efficient  service 
of  those  who,  standing  in  high  places,  have  It  In  their  hearts  to 
preserve  our  America  and  its  glorious  concepts  in  their  full  force 
and  vigor.  Let  us  elso  here  now  appropriately  resolve  that  our 
boys  shall  n'ever  again  suffer  and  die  in  a  foreign  country,  except 
In  the  defense  of  and  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  oiu'  beloved 
land. 

Mindful  of  these  noble  sentiments,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  senate,  we  present  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Texas  the 
portrait  of  our  beloved,  courageous,  and  patriotic  Senator.  Tom 
Connally.  of  Texas.  Let  it  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  this 
senate  and  in  the  capltol  of  our  great  people,  that  It  may  be 
preserved  not  only  for  ourselves  but  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
us.  as  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  his  faithftil  service, 
and  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  State. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Stevenson:  The  year  1928  was  a  partic- 
ularly fortunate  one  for  Texas.  That  is  the  year  in  which  Sen- 
ator Connally  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate.  Incidentally,  it  is 
the  same  year  in  which  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

When  I  arrived  in  Austin  we  found  a  man  here  heroically  en- 
deavoring to  save  the  State,  trying  to  save  us  from  the  woes  and 
the  pitfalls  and  trial  and  tribulations  which  the  professional  poli- 
ticians had  theretofore  inflicted  on  us.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
And  that  man  really  completed  the  job,  and  when  the  friends  of 
Senator  Connally  were  looking  about  for  someone  to  make 
appropriate  comments  Incident  to  the  ceremonies  of  this  morning, 
they  decided  to  select  the  man  who  was  Governor  of  the  State 
at  the  time  Senator  Connally  began  his  services  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  so  I  present  to  you  this  morning  Governor 
Moody,  who  will  speak  to  you  en  the  life  and  character  of  Senator 
Connallt.     IProlonged  applause.] 

Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  President.  Governor  O'Danlel.  members  of  the 
senate,  and  friends  of  Senator  Connally,  the  admiration  and 
respect  for  Senator  Connally  which  prompted  the  donors  to  pre- 
sent the  portrait  and  the  senate  to  accept  It  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
the  State.  His  friends  are  many;  they  are  everywhere  in  Texas; 
they  arc  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  stations  In  life.  Their  num- 
ber and  their  personal  loyalty  to  him  attest  anew  that  republics 
appreciate  an  honest  and  faithful  public  officer,  nnd  that  the  most 
satisfactory  reward  of  the  public  service,  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  paid  In  liberal  measure  to  the  officer  who  discharges  his 
trust    with    fidelity. 

Bom  on  a  farm  in  McLennan  County,  educated  In  the  public 
schools,  at  Baylor  University  and  the  University  of  Texas.  Senator 
Connally  has  proved  again  that  In  this  country  rectitude  of 
conduct,  loyalty  to  principle,  courage  of  conviction,  intelligent 
devotion  to' duty  and  faithfulness  to  trust  will  win  a  secure  and 
permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  early  3routh  Senator  Connally  planned  a  career  in  the  law, 
and  in  preparation  for  it  attended  the  law  school  of  the  University 


of  TtXB3.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Marlin.  I  am  told  by  his  contemporaries  in  the 
practice  that  he  lost  no  time  in  demonstrating  that  he  possessed 
the  qualities  of  the  superb  advocate:  that  before  he  was  30  he  had 
made  a  record  as  a  trial  lawyer  and  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Falls 
County,  which  even  today  is  the  goal  young  men  strive  to  attain. 
How  distinguished  and  notable  a  career  he  would  have  had  in  the 
law.  had  other  fields  of  service  not  been  more  alluring,  those  who 
know  his  character  and  talents  readily  testify.  Nature  endowed 
him  with  the  intellect,  the  personality,  fine  strength  of  body,  and 
he  acquired  the  habits  of  self-discipline  and  developed  the  char- 
acter, which  Inevitably  would  have  placed  him  in  the  company  ol 
the  greatest  lawyers  this  State  has  produced. 

In  1916  he  offered  for  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  District.  His  opponents  were  older  men  from  the  more 
populous  counties  in  the  district,  but  the  idealism,  the  force  of 
character,  and  warm  engaging  personality  of  the  young  man  from 
Palls  County  captured  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict and  he  was  elected  over  all  opposition  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. That  was  In  1916,  and  before  the  young  Congressman  had 
learned  his  way  about  Congress,  or  even  the  office  building,  this 
Nation  was  at  war.  His  position  was  one  of  security  so  far  as  war 
was  concerned,  but  he  felt  that  his  country  had  a  greater  need  for 
him  in  other  fields  than  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and,  as  In  1898, 
before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  so  in  the  World  War  he  left  Congress  to  enlist  as 
a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  had  served  his  country 
in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war  he  chose  the  place  of  danger. 

Interrupted  only  by  his  service  in  the  Army,  he  served  continu- 
ously from  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  through  the  Seventieth  Congresa ' 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  in  those  days 
that  the  people  throughout  the  State  began  to  hear  more  and  mote 
of  Tom  Connally.  His  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  his  aptness  In  debate,  his  willingness  to  challenge  the  over- 
whelming and  erring  majority  that  the  Republicans  held  in  Congress 
in  that  day  appealed  to  the  people  of  Texas;  and  in  1928.  when  he 
offered  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  his  election 
seemed  assured  from  the  day  of  his  announcement.  He  has  now 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate  one  term  and  a  part  of  a  second 
term. 

Let  me  direct  attention  to  some  of  his  achievements  m  the  way  of 
legislation  that  are  of  Immediate,  lasting,  and  substantial  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Texas.  But  in  cataloging  some  of  his  accomplishments 
for  Texas,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  his  service  has  been 
hampered  by  the  blight  of  a  narrow  or  purely  sectional  interest.  H<i 
has  envisioned  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  Its  proper  relation  with 
other  nations,  and  in  that  respect  has  been  an  ideal  legislator. 
Having  been  born  and  reared  In  the  Southwest,  he  went  to  Congress 
with  knowledge  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  tariff  pjolicy  that  offered  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturing  centers  and  denied  protection  to  the 
producing  sections;  and  early  in  his  career  he  proposed  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  which  Imposed  a 
duty  upon  cheaply  produced  foreign  cattle.  Later  he  secured  the 
enactment  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  upon  foreign-produced  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  These  measures  were  of  Inestimable 
value  to  the  two  basic  industries  of  Texas,  cotton  and  livestock  rais- 
ing, and  for  that  matter  of  value  to  all  people  of  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

A  fev  years  ago  the  rich  reserves  of  oil  In  this  State,  notwith- 
standing the  effort  that  the  State  legislattue  and  State  officials  had 
put  forward  to  protect  them,  were  being  subjected  to  a  reckless  and 
wanton  waste.  Texas,  the  richest  of  all  States  In  these  reserves, 
was  not  able  to  prevent  this  destructive  waste  because  the  channels 
of  Interstate  commerce  were  open  to  the  tran^x)rtation  of  oil 
without  reg€U-d  to  whether  it  had  been  produced  in  conformity  with 
or  in  violation  of  the  Texas  laws.  That  fact  alone  was  the  basis  of 
the  Inability  of  State  authority  to  protect  this  valuable  resource 
from  a  waste  that  amounted  to  vandalism.  The  situation  was  so 
aggravated  and  of  such  national  Importance  that  the  threat  was 
seriously  made  that  the  Federal  Govertiment  would  cross  State  lines 
and  take  control  of  the  production  of  oil  In  Texas.  Senator  Con- 
nally put  a  stop  to  the  evil  and  averted  Federal  Interference  by 
introducing  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  which  barred  from 
transportation  in  Interstate  commerce  oil  that  had  been  produced 
in  violation  of  State  laws.  The  result  of  this  bill  was  to  make 
effective  State  laws  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  this  State's 
natural  resources  from  profligate  waste.  One  cannot  state  In  dollars 
the  value  of  this  act  and  Its  enforcement  to  the  present  and  future 
of  this  State,  because  there  is  no  mind  that  can  conceive  its  ultimate 
good  to  the  people  of  Texas,  and  this  without  regard  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  in  the  oil  business.  The  Connally  Act  was  recently 
condemned  before  some  congressional  committee  as  a  measure  that 
tended  to  monoply.  but  the  fair  man  in  the  oil  btisiness.  however 
small  or  circtimscribed  his  activity  may  be.  knows  better  and  Is 
ready  to  testify  that  the  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  preserve  his 
business  and  the  business  of  all  other  small  operators  who  had  a 
desire  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State. 

These  and  many  other  bills  that  I  might  mention  have  had 
more  or  less  of  a  local  application;  but  Senator  Connally's  field  of 
service  has  not  been  local,  and  he  is  not  just  a  local  figure,  as  is 
manifest  by  other  parts  of  his  official  record.  The  truth  of  the 
statement  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  has  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  to  those  matters  that  are  of  national  importance,  and 
not  to  wrangling  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  local 
uses.  While  neither  afraid  or  unwilling  to  spend  public  money 
for  public  use,   whether  it   be  lor  an  army  and   navy,  for  public 
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Improvements,  or  for  relief  of  the  needy,  definitely  he  has  not 
attempted  to  maintain  himself  In  public  favor  by  procuring  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  That  he  is  not  Just  a  local  figure  is 
further  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections; 
and  that  he  is  the  only  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
holds  membership  on  th3  three  powerful  committees — Finance, 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Judiciary.  His  activities  on  these  com- 
mittees reach  and  touch  all  items  of  major  legislation  that  affect 
the  entire  country  in  its  internal  affairs  and  in  its  relation  with 
foreign  nations. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  breadth  of  his  interest  and  vision 
Is-  found  In  the  fact  that  on  January  24,  1933.  he  advocated  the 
reduction  of  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  in  a  series  of 
speeches  thereafter  explained  the  plan  and  analyzed  Its  effect. 
He  followed  this  by  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  the  plan;  the  bill  was  enacted  and  immediately  put  into  opera- 
tion. It  formed  the  basis  and  has  been  the  keystone  of  the 
entire  structure  In  the  recovery  program.  His  active  mind  and 
Intense  Interest  In  national  and  world  affairs  would  not  find  satis- 
Ictlon  in  his  being  Just  a  S?nator  from  Texas.  The  horizon  of 
his  interest  and  service  has  been  further  flung.  He  has  been 
and  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  many  to  disagree  with  Senator  Connallt,  but 
there  have  been  none  to  doubt  his  courage,  question  his  sincerity 
of  purpose,  or  dispute  his  abilities.  He  has  not  sought  contro- 
versy, but  where  he  conceived  principle  or  the  public  good  to  be 
involved  he  has  shown  an  utter  disinclination  to  avoid  contro- 
versy. He  has  not  been  one  of  those  time-serving  officers  who 
maintained  his  position  by  keeping  his  ear  to  the  ground.  His 
course  of  conduct  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  war- 
rants it  being  said  of  him  that  he  has  sought  to  serve  the  public 
welfare  without  regard  to  considerations  of  present  personal  po- 
litical safety;  and  this  attitude  of  deference  to  the  public  good 
and  indifference  to  questions  of  personal  political  popularity 
have  challenged  respect  and  secured  for  him  in  abundant  meas- 
-tire  public  confidence  and  esteem.  His  course  of  conduct  in  this 
respect  and  the  resulting  political  security  which  it  has  brought 
him  suggest  that  the  words  "whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  •  •  •  shall  find  It," 
may  be  given  application  to  matters  which  are  political  as  well 
as  to  affairs  which  are  spiritual  and  personal. 

Senator  Connallt  is  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  is  his  official  touchstone.  Confirmed 
by  education,  training,  and  thinking  in  faltlifulness  to  the  Con- 
Btitution,  loyalty  to  democratic  government,  and  belief  In  States' 
rights,  he  has  campaigned  for  them  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  crusader.  He  is  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  progres- 
sive and  liberal  government  under  the  Constitution.  At  this 
time  when  alien  Influences  are  gnawing  at  the  foundations  of 
civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government  and  attempting  to 
destroy  confidence  of  the  people,  the  world  around.  In  the  most 
progressive,  liberal,  and  beneficent  Government  on  earth,  well  it 
Is  that  Texas  has  such  a  watchman  on  the  tower:  and  Texans 
are  willing  to  trust  the  present  and  future  in  his  hands. 

Texas  has  had  great  men  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Portraits 
of  Sam  Houston,  John  H.  Reagan,  Richard  Coke,  Charles  A.  Cul- 
bertson,  and  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey,  Senators  from  Texas,  who 
added  fame  and  luster  to  the  name  of  this  State,  adorn  these 
walls;  and  the  portrait  of  Tom  Connallt  should  have  a  place  in 
their  midst — for  that  is  where  the  people  of  Texas  would  have  his 
portrait.     I    thank   you.      | Prolonged    applause.) 

Lieutenant  Governor  Stevenson.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  apparent 
to  this  audience  that  those  who  framed  the  program  for  today 
had  in  mind  a  particular  relevancy  to  the  proprieties  of  the  occa- 
sion. One  of  these  framers  is  General  Keeling,  a  man  who  for- 
merly served  as  attorney  general  of  this  State,  who  has  been  very 
active,  both  in  bringing  you  this  program  and  in  the  events  which 
led  to  it.  In  keeping  with  this  relevancy,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  this  portrait  be  accepted  today  by  that  man  among  us  who 
enjovs  the  veneration  and  respect  of  every  colleague  on  this  floor. 
I  refer  to  the  dean  of  the  senate.  It  is  quite  an  honor  to  become 
the  dean  of  the  senate,  t>ecause  it  means  service  in  length  of  years, 
but  when  that  service  has  been  performed  by  one  who  has  dis- 
charged it  with  such  signal  ability  and  fidelity  to  the  people's 
Interest  as  the  senator  from  Potter,  it  becomes  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  any  presiding  officer  to  present  him  to  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
1  now  present  to  you  the  Honorable  Clint  Small  who  will  accept 
this  portrait  for  the  Senate  of  Texas.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Senator  Small.  Mr.  President.  Governor  O'Daniel,  members  of 
the  senate,  and  distinguished  visitors.  I  think  my  good  friend,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  probably  overplayed  his  hand  Just  a  little 
bit  with  reference  to  my  position  as  dean  of  this  senate.  We  came 
here  at  the  same  time,  he  on  one  side  of  the  capitol,  I  on  the  other. 
He  has  been  transplanted  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate, 
and  I  think  that  he  deserves  whatever  distinction  might  come 
with  the  position  of  dean  of  this  senate. 

In  behalf  of  the  senate  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  delighted, 
we  are  honored  to  have  these  distinguished  citizens  of  Texas  with 
us  on  this  mission.  We  are  glad  always  to  l^.ave  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  their  presence,  but  we  are  particularly  happy  because 
they  have  made  it  possible  for  this  senate  at  all  hours  and  at  all 
times  to  have  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished  son  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  real  human  being  whose  heart  beats 
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In   true   unison   with   the 
Every   man   In   this  senate   has 
the  ability  of  Senator  Tom 
looks  upon  him  as  his  friend 
at   Washington.     There    is 
this  individual,  something  tha 
and  friendship  and  the  good 
soul  that  makes  you  feel  good 

Around   the   walls   of   this 
tingulshed  citizens  who  have 
morning  our  guests  present  to 
is  going  to  keep  Texas  great, 
down  to  date  a  series  of  selec 
have  endeared  themselves  to  th 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I  voice 
of  the  officers  of  this  legislative 
official  life  could  come  more 
Connallt. 

Governor  Moody  called  your 
ToM  Connallt  went  to  the 
the  courage  and  the  nerve  to 
of  the  Republican  Party.     My 
particular  amount  of  nerve  ant! 
your  adversary;   I  don't  think 
nerve   and   courage  for  a 
Republican;   but.  my  friends, 
because  he  has  the  nerve  and 
and  the  mistakes  of  his  own 
line  that  I  think  Senator 
this  generation  and  has 
his  career.     I  consider  Tom 
mean  by  that?     I  mean  that 
servatism.     We  have  In  the 
Republican  Party  a  great  man 
radical  in  what  they  choose  to 
men  who  want  to  cling  to  wor  i 
want  to  hang  on  to  conditions 
exigencies  of  the   generation   1 
call  radical  conservatives.     Tom 
tive  with  a  vision,  a  conservaji 
future  rather  than  to  the  past 
pret  his  statesmanship  in  termf 
tion  of  people  who  are  living 
world  has  ever  known.     I  think 
to  a  sane  and  practical 
United   States.     The 
dained  and"  created  in  order  to 
strive  toward  some  very  deflnilje 
was  to  create  "a  more  perfect 
by  the  Declaration  of 
stitution  of  the  United  States; 
that  has  not  yet,  been  co 
that  can  say  tha*  we  at  this 

Another  one  of  the  avowed 
tion    of    the    United    States 
more    perfect    Justice    among 
purpose  has  not  been 
the  calendar  of   this  Senate 
constant    effort    being  -made 
the  administration  of  Justice 
In  this  coimtry  of  ours, 
tion   was  ordained  was  to 
It  Is  with  a  great  degree  of  re 
side  and  see  that  conditions 
Another  purpose  was  the 
to  relate,  in  this  hour  which 
zation,  we  feel  the  need  of 
history  of  this  country 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
clamor  about  that  condition, 
see  efforts  being  made  in  the 
and  all  other  legislative  bodies 
promote  the  general  welfare, 
all  of  those  things  that  are 
years  ago  we  heard  nothing 

Now,  what  I  admire  about 
these  changed  conditions,  wltl 
welfare  of  the  j>eople  of  this 
motion  of  domestic  tranquilli 
Nation   with   the   defenses 
had  in  mind  when  they  WTote 
ment,  Tom  Connallt  Is  not  c 
this  day  and  age.  but  that  h< 
in  step   with   the   aims,   the 
and  the  activities  of  the  peo 
and  that  he  is  attempting  to 
our   own    conservative    co 
that  those  things  that  are 
beneficial,  not   to  the  past 
In  which  he  is  such  a  vital 

There  is  another  thing  that 
is  that  he  is  not  a  "rubber 
hiis  his  own  convictions,  and 
vlctlons;  and  once  he  arrives 
cies   of   the   time    do   not 
convictions. 
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We  are  annotating  and  bringing 

portraits  of  the  individuals  who 

masses  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
of  the  United  States  he  had 
cHallcnge  the  position  and  the  errofts 
rlends.  I  don't  think  it  takes  any 
courage  to  challenge  the  errors  of 
t  takes  any  particular  amount  of 
to  challenge   the   errors  of   a 
e  reason  I  love  Tom  Connallt  Is 
he  courage  to  challenge  the  errors 
p  )lltlcal  party,  and  It  is  along  that 
has  most  endeared  himself  to 
the  most  outstanding  service  of 
NALLT  a  conservative.     What  do  I 
Connallt  Is  rational  in  his  con- 
Democratic  Party  a  few,  and  in  the 
who.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are 
call  their  conservatism.    We  have 
-out  tradition;  we  have  men  who 
of  the  past  which  do  not  fit  the  . 
which  we  live.     Those  persons  I 
Connallt.  I  believe.  Is  a  conserva- 
ve  whose  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
a  conservative  who  wants  to  Inter- 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  a  genera- 
in  the  most  complex  system  this 
ToM  Connallt  is  a  strict  adherent 
of  the  Constitution  of  these 
of    the    United    States    was   or- 
enable  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
purposes.    One  of  those  purposes 
That  was  not  accomplished 
or  by  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
hat  was  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
,  and  there  is  no  one  among  xis 
have  a  perfect  union, 
purposes  for  which  the  Constltu- 
established    was    to    bring    about 
e    people    of    this    country.      That 
,  and  you  only  have  to  look  to 
show  yourselves  that   there   is   a 
bring    about    more   uniformity    In 
ind  to  expedite  its  administration 
thing  for  which  the  Constltu- 
about  domestic  tranquillity,   and 
that  we  look  about  us  on  every 
in   this   country   are   not   tranquil, 
defense  of  this  Nation,  and,  sad 
siould  be  the  hour  of  greatest  civill- 
mfre  defense  than  ever  before  in  the 
thing  was  to  promote  the  general 
Matlon.   and   we   find   today   a   great 
;he  welfare  of  the  people;    and  we 
>Iational  Congress  and  in  this  body 
to  bring  about  conditions  that  will 
We  hear  about  social  security  and 
ntw  and  novel  and  that  a  few  short 
ah  >ut. 
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My  friends.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  even  In  the  State  Senate  of  Texas,  a  "rubber  stamp" 
Individual  that  will  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  any  person,  regard- 
less of  how  mighty  and  how  powerful  he  may  be.  No  person  ever 
contributed  anything  to  modem  thought  by  blindly  following  a 
leader.  We  want  somebody  who  will  blaze  a  new  trail,  and  once 
he  has  blazed  that  trail,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
ToM  Connallt  Is  not  up  there  following  anybody.  He  stands  on 
his  own  feet.  He  is  a  United  States  Senator  from  Texas  who 
measures  up  to  the  stature  of  a  truly  great  United  States  Senator. 

So.  my  friends,  It  Is  a  happy  privilege  to  be  connected  with  the 
movement  to  bring  to  this  Senate  the  portrait  of  the  exponent  of 
the  t3rpe  of  government  I  have  been  trying  to  briefly  scan  and 
sketch. 

We  bring  a  splendid  portrait  as  our  good  friend.  We  know  him 
here  as  a  congenial,  wholesome  individual  that  refreshes  you  and 
Inspires  you  by  his  presence  and  the  good  cheer  that  emanates 
from  every  portion  of  his  being 

We  know  him  as  a  beloved  Texas  citizen,  respected  by  the  high 
and  by  those  of  low  estate.  We  know  him  liere  as  a  statesman 
who,  in  the  hotir  of  trial  when  popular  opinion  was  running  one 
way  and  when  it  was  easy  to  follow  the  mob.  had  the  courage  to 
stand  out  as  a  beacon  light  and  as  a  bulwark  agamst  things  which 
the  average  American  citizen  does  not  think  would  contribute 
toward  a  more  perfect  justice,  as  put  into  the  Constitution. 

We  know  him  as  an  individual  who  stands  on  ills  own  feet  and 
follows  no  person.  He  is  not  given  to  the  "rubber  stamp"  tactics 
of  this  generation.  We  bring  him  here  as  a  statesman  who  does 
not  think  that  his  greatest  achievement  Is  to  run  his  hands  Into 
the  Federal  Treasiiry  and  to  get  out  hard-earned  Ux  dollars  and 
to  scatter  them  broadcast  In  a  prolific  fashion  over  this  land;  fcM" 
doing  things  that  are  beyond  the  governmental  province. 

I  know  every  one  of  you  here  is  happy  to  have  tlie  portrait,  and 
that  you  will  receive  Inspiration  from  it;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
senate,  in  which  I  have  had  several  years  of  very  pleasant  service, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  on  behalf  of  the  many 
citizens  who  trail  in  and  out  of  this  senate  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  find  the  portrait  of  their  friend,  not  of 
days  gone  by.  but  of  this  Immediate  present.  I  wish  to  thank  this 
committee  for  their  thoughtfulness  in  bringing  these  flowers  to 
Senator  Tom  Connallt  while  he  is  able  to  enjoy  them.  I  hope 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  visit  us  and  see  this  portrait,  and 
that  this  legislative  body  l)efore  it  adjourns  will  have  a  chance  to 
listen  to  the  sound  principles  of  government,  as  he  believes  them, 
and  to  Interpret  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  that  is  pending  at  Washington.  I  thank  you.  (Pro- 
longed applause.] 

Lieutenant  Governor  Stevxnsqn.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  sena- 
tor from  Angelina. 

Senator  Reddtt.  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
presentation  and  the  acceptance  of  the  portrait  of  Senator  Tom 
Connallt  be  printed  in  the  senate  journal. 

Lieuter  ant  Governor  Stevenson.  The  se'iator  from  Angelina  asks 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  presentation  i.nd  the  acceptance  of  the 
portrait  of  Senator  Tom  Connallt  be  printed  in  the  journal.  Is 
there  objection?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  want  to  say.  in  concltision.  to  the  audience,  that  we  deeply 
appreciate  the  presence  this  morning,  not  only  of  these  eloquent  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  addrcs^jed  you.  brit  that  the  Governor 
and  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  have  seen  fit 
to  grace  this  occasion  with  their  presence.     [Prolonged  applause.] 
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The  Umatilla  Dam  on  Columbia  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18, 1939 


STATEMENT     OP     COL      THOMAS     M.     ROBINS,       BOARD     OF 
ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
Interest  of  some  of  my  constituents  in  the  Umatilla  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  ana  Washington.  I  insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  statement  of  Ccl.  Thomas  M.  Robins, 
member  cf  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  hearings  held  on  April 
17,  1939. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
statement   or   ool.    thoicas    m.   bobiks,    boabd  of   emgineebs   fob 

RIVXaS   AND    HAR002S 

Colonel  RoBiKs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  came  up  here 
today  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  represent  the 


War  Department,  and  to  do  my  best  to  explain  to  the  ccmmlttee 
anything  they  desire  to  iLnow  about  this  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers  Improvement.  Including  the  Umatilla  Dam. 

Mr.  DoNDEHo.  Right  at  that  point.  Colonel,  are  you  a  memljcr  of 
the  Board  of  Army  Engineers? 

Colonel  RoELNs.  Yes,  sir;  I  am.  Before  we  get  down  to  the  Uma- 
tilla Dam  itself.  I  would  like  to  ouUine  just  briefly  the  whole  situ- 
ation on  the  Colvimbia  and  Snake  Rivers  system.  The  Columbia 
River,  as  you  all  know,  rises  In  Canada  and  flows  first  to  the  north 
and  then  turns  .south  and  comes  down  through  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  flows  between  the  Stales  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
the  sea.    It  is  about  1.200  miles  long. 

The  Snake  River  rises  in  western  Wyoming  and  flows  south  and 
west,  and  empties  into  the  Coltimbla  at  Pasco.  Wash.  It  is  shown 
here  on  this  map.     The  Snake  River  U  about  1.000  miles  long. 

The  two  rivers  drain  a  watershed  cf  about  250.000  square  miles, 
which  is  one-tenth  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  larger 
than  Prance.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
forest  products,  but  only  partiaUy  developed,  and  is  very  sadly  in 
need  of  cheap  transportation  as  well  as  water  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes. 

Back  In  1927.  under  the  authorization  of  House  Document  308, 
surveys  were  started  by  the  War  Department  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  and  the  first  plan  that  was  submitted  for  the  com- 
prehensive improvement  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  Joint  inter- 
est of  navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  power,  called  for  a 
se-ies  of  10  dams,  beginning  at  Grand  Coulee,  shown  here  on  the 
mrp.  the  dams  running  on  down  till  we  get  to  tidewater,  the 
tpwest  dam  being  Bonneville.  The  dam  here  at  Rock  Island  has 
already  been  constructed  by  a  private  power  company  and  Is  In 
operation. 

In  Report  No.  308,  the  Snake  River  was  considered  separately 
from  the  Columbia,  and  variotis  bchemes  for  dams  for  navigation 
and  power  were  proposed  on  the  Snake,  but  very  largely  in  ac- 
coid  with  this  diagram  here,  which  shows  the  plan  recommended 
in  the  House  document  which  we  have  under  consideration  today. 
No.  704.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session.  The  report  in  that 
document  was  submitted  to  Congress  In  accordance  with  several 
resolutions,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1936.  which  authorized  continuation  of  the  "•808"  surveys  to 
keep  up  with  new  development. 

The  report  in  House  Document  704  was  made  as  a  review  report 
of  all  the  previous  reports,  and  had  in  view  the  formulation  of  the 
best  plan  for  the  coordinated  development  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  for  navigation.  In  the  light  of  all  the  new  develop- 
ments and  all  the  new  data  that  had  become  available.  The  plan 
evolved  In  that  report.  House  Document  704.  Is  the  construction  cf 
four  dams  on  the  Columbia  between  Bonneville  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Snake,  the  upper  one  of  these  dams  being  the  Umatilla  Dam 
and  the  lowest  one  being  the  one  at  The  DaUes.  at  the  head  of 
the  pool  of  the  Bonneville  Dam. 

On  the  Snake  it  Is  proposed  to  construct  four  dams  which  will 
drown  out  the  worst  rapids  and  improve  the  stretcJies  of  the  river 
beiwern  these  dams  by  open-river  methods,  thus  providing  a  6-foot 
channel  on  the  Snake.  On  the  Columbia,  if  all  the  dams  were  built, 
we  would  have  a  9-fcot  channel  above  The  Dalles.  At  the  present 
time  on  the  Columbia  we  have  open-river  improvement  from  The 
Dalles  to  Umatilla,  which  provides  a  7-foot  channel,  a  fairly  good 
7-foot  channel. 

On  the  Snake  the  existing  project  calls  for  a  5-foot  channel,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  secure  that,  and  the  channels  are  so 
narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  current  so  swift,  that  commercial 
navigation  on  the  Snake  today  is  impossible.  It  Just  will  not  pay, 
and  you  cannot  get  anywhere  with  It. 

It  has  become  evident  to  everyone  that  is  working  on  the  Coliun- 
bia  and  the  Snake  that  you  cannot  get  anywhere  with  open-river 
Improvement  all  the  way  through.  You  have  got  to  supplement 
open-rivor  improvement  by  locks  and  dams  in  order  to  get  through 
commercial  navigation  from  tidewater  up  to  Snake  River  points, 
and  that  is  the  main  objective  in  the  interest  of  navigation  in  this 
area,  to  get  through  barge  navigation  to  the  Snake  River  points. 
The  Snake  River,  as  you  can  see,  is  the  logical  stream  to  serve  this 
area  shown  dotted  here  on  the  map,  which  is  the  Columbia  Basin 
irrigation  project.  You  cannot  serve  that  area  from  the  Columbia 
River,  which  rtms  up  this  way,  as  well  as  you  can  from  the  Snake; 
neither  can  you  get  as  close  to  Spokane,  which  is  a  big  center  of 
population  up  there,  from  the  Columbia  River  as  you  can  from  the 
Snake.  It  takes  many  more  dams  to  get  up  here  on  the  Columbia, 
and  the  Colum.bia  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  usa.  It  flows  in  a 
deep  canyon  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  and  down  from  the 
river  In  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  much  easier  lo  handle  traffic 
on  the  Snake  to  serve  this  area  than  on  the  Columbia.  So  that  the 
whole  gist  of  the  situation  is  to  treat  this  part  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  Snake  as  one  project,  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  and  to 
make  such  Improvements  as  will  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  through 
commercial  navigation  from  Lewiston  down  the  Snake  and  down  the 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Washington.  Colonel  Robins,  the  project  that  is 
contemplated  will  serve  a  vast  area,  will  it  not?  It  will  serve  tlutt 
entire  region  shown  there? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  serve  this  way  over  Into  western 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho,  the  territory  there  that  could  get 
Joint  rail  and  water  rates  if  through  navigation  were  passible  up 
the  Snake. 

Mr.    SiwrtH    of    Washington.  There    are    really    four   States    that 
would  be  served  by  the  project,  Washington,  Or^on,  Idaho,  ajid' 
Montana? 
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CfAfftiei  Jtotm*  Tb«r«  »r*  90  countt<^  ttiat  r,(fm4!  wHhin  the  »r*%, 
§o  iur  M  crtttJiff  joint  ruU  tnd  witur  ruUr%  ure  eoneenutd,  fprcsdinc 
•n  over  tnUt  urritorj,  vneiicHlty  tbc  wImI«  CrtutnbJ*  Blrcr  Bactn 
4bov«  TlM  DsllM,  to  whftt  It  would  »moant  to. 
-i  MX.  0MtTM  Of  WMblngton.  Tb«t  tuut  iMcn  advoMtcd.  X  tbtnk,  for 
muuif  years,  and  now  we  «re  finally  rearblnf  our  foal. 

Colonel  Bonmt.  We  finally  have  a  plan  which  ta  the  nvMt  reason' 
able  and  best  coordinated,  and  one  that  seemit  possible  of  execution. 
'->...,^^  This  plan  waa  not  gotten  up  without  considering  all  the  different 
^~~"ac|ieme8  that  have  been  proposed,  including  one  scheme  that  con- 
templated a  high  dam  at  The  Dalles,  which  would  back  water  clear 
up  to  Rock  Island.  There  is  quite  an  element  out  there  In  the 
Northwest  that  advocated  that.  It  would  make  an  enormous  block 
of  power  available  at  The  Dalles. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the 
saving  per  ton  on  commerce  In  freight  rates? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes;  the  report,  Mr.  Smith,  shows  the  tabulated 
savings.  They  vary  from  28  rents  a  ton  to  90  cents  a  ton.  depend- 
ing on  the  points  on  the  river.  The  total  amounts  to  about  $2,500,- 
000  annual  saving  if  the  whole  project  were  finished. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  That  makes  the  project  absolutely 
economical  and  feasible  and  sound? 

Colonel  Robins.  It  does  not  make  It  economically  sound  on  the 
navigation  savings.  You  have  got  to  be  able  to  sell  the  power  that 
Is  developed  Incidentally  from  the  construction  of  the  dam,  to 
make  it  economically  sound. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  It  is  shown  that  the  power  will  be 
marketed.  Is  It  not? 

Colonel  Robins.  As  stated  In  the  report,  it  Is  pos.slble  to  market 
that  power  In  50  years,  but  It  Is  not  exactly  safe  to  assume  now 
that  that  can  be  done  until  we  know  more  about  how  soon  it  will 
take  to  dispose  of  the  large  blocks  of  power  already  provided. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  That  will  be  a  gradual  process  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes;  but  the  navigation  benefits  and  Irrigation 
benefits — I  am  speaking  about  direct  benefits  now,  actual  savings 
that  you  can  figure — will  not  be  suflQcient  to  warrant  doing  the 
whole  project  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  That  Is,  the  entire  project? 

Colonel  Robins.  The  entire  project.  Nor  any  part  of  It,  without 
taking  in  the  power.  But  the  Indirect  benefits  from  those  savings 
in  transportation  costs  are  very  great.  You  cannot  state  it  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  it  means  everything  to  the  development  of 
that  whole  country  to  get  this  navigation  now  v.'ithout  waiting 
until  you  can  sell  all  the  power.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress in  Its  wisdom  would  authorize  this  development  to  get  navi- 
gation going  without  waiting  for  the  development  of  the  power, 
which  would  absolutely  make  the  project  pay  out. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Well,  you  recommended  this  project 
originally  as  division  engineer  of  that  division,  did  you  not.  Colonel 
Robins? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  my  recommendation  was  that  It  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  whether  we  should  take  such  a  step  in  ad- 
vance now  as  to  go  ahead  with  this  project  without  being  certain 
that  we  can  sell  the  power. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  But  your  report  was  a  favorable  re- 
port, was  it  not,  on  the  general  merits  of  the  project? 

Colonel  Robins.  I  recommended  that  this  plan  be  adopted  as 
the  authorized  plan  of  procedure  on  the  Columbia  River,  but 
that  the  work  be  undertaken  when  Congress  saw  fit  to  do  it. 
The  Board  of  Engineers  made  the  same  recommendation  and  the 
Chief  of  ESigineers  made  the  same  recommendation.  In  other 
words,  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  indirect  benefits  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  warrant  going  ahead  with  the  project,  giving 
the  people  navigation  now  without  having  to  wait  30  or  40 
years  until  we  know  that  we  can  sell  all  the  power. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Well,  that  is  true  of  any  project  we 
undertake,  that  It  Is  usually  some  time  before  we  know  definitely 
and  positively  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  all  of  the 
power. 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes:  and  that  is  a  function  of  Congress  to  do 
that,  because,  so  far  as  engineering  is  concerned,  we  are  required 
to  report  to  Congress  Just  the  direct  benefits,  and  the  situation 
here  is  that  the  direct  benefits  without  taking  in  the  power  will 
not  liquidate  the  project. 

Mr.  Green.  There  is  about  $2,500,000  commercial  savings  there, 
and  $30,000,000  proposed  savings.  Is  that  for  the  entire  project 
or  for  only  the  part  which  you  propose  to  develop  now? 

Colonel  Robins.  Tliat  is  for  the  entire  project.  Mr.  Green,  the 
$2,500,000  savings.  The  saving  on  the  construction  of  the  Uma- 
tilla Dam  would  be  only  part  of  that,  because  Umatilla  Dam  is 
only  one  element  in  this  whole  plan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  Umatilla 
Dam? 

Colonel   Robins.  About    $23,000,000. 

Mr.  SMrrn  of  Washington.  And  the  savings  on  that  would  amount 
to  how  much? 

Colonel  Robins.  The  navigation  savings  would  be  about  $250,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  And  what  is  the  annual  maintenance  on 
that? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  Is  given  as  $1,200,000  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  What  page  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Angell.  What  does  that  cover? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  fcr  the  Umatilla  Dam. 

Mr.  WuxiAMs.  Is  that  upkeep  and  maintenance  per  year? 
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Mr.  WitLUMs  I  would  like 
Colonel,    Would  this  be  a  payifs 
you  put  electricity  on  It? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  It  will 
Ing  project,"     It  will  not  pay 
benefits  alone. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  they  wll 
order  to  pay  out?     Is  that  rigl^? 

Colonel  Robins.  You  will  hafe 

Mr.  Williams.  Now.  do  you 
recommend,  the  building  of 

Colonel  Robins.  No.  sir;  thej 
Ing  the  dam  be  left  to  Congresi 

Mr.  Williams.  You  do  not 
do  not  recommed  it  at  this  tin^e 

Colonel  Robins.  Not  on  a  s 

Mr.    Williams.  I    wish    I 
[Laughter.) 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Washington, 
adverse  report  on  the  project, 
never  been  rejected? 

Colonel    Robins.  We    think 
would  give  you  the  informatio:  i 
ommendation  In  this  report. 

MrfrWiLLiAMS.  Well,  you  h 
whether  the  answer  is  "yes" 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  it  is 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possi 
to  when  to  start,  because  the 
present  time  that  is  possible 
accrue  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Ancell.  In  that  answer 
tion.   are  ycu.   Colonel,  the 
you  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
mcndation? 

Colonel  Robins.  We  never  t 

Mr.  Angell.  I  notice  that 
704.  in  his  recommendations 
intangible    benefits,    coupled 
found  sufficient  to  warrant 

Then  he  says  in  the  concludin 

"I  therefore  recommend  tha 
for  the  Initial  and  ultimate 
Rivers  between  the  pool  of  the 
be  accepted  by  the  Congress 
ment  of  the  waterways  in 
irrigation,  and  the  developmejit 
the  Congress  authorize  from  ti 
as  it  wishes  to  initiate,  revised 
changing  conditions." 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington. 

Mr.    Ancell.  Is   not    that" 
Bonneville  Dam  and  then  Gra^d 
that  program? 

Colonel  Robins.  This  shoulc 
unquestionably,  building  the 
to  the  situation.    You  cannot 
river  methods.    The  Umatilla 
obstacle,  and  then  above  that 
impo.ssible  to  improve  those 
reasonable  cost,   and   the 
any  navigation,  any  through 
it  should  be  the  next  dam 
unquestionably. 

Mr.  Gkeen.  If  this  is 
gation  up  the  river? 

Colonel  Robins.  It  will  taki 
Sr.ake  River. 

Mr.  Green.  And  from  Pasco 
many  miles? 

Colonel  Robins.  About  140 

Mr.   Green.  If  I   interpret 
further  dams  to  construct  in 

Colonel  Robins.  Four  dams. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  four  dams, 
additional  dams  compare  with 

Colonel  Robins.  All  four  of 

Mr.  Green.  And  the  one  at 

Colonel  Robins.  Afcout  $23. 

Mr.  Green.  The  others  will 
pared  to  Umatilla? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes,  sir; 
Umatilla  Dam. 

Mr.  Green.  Then,  with 
would  have  navigation  on  up 

Colonel  Robins.  For  $53,000 
water  right  through  up  to 

Mr.  Green.  And  that  would 

Colonel  Robins.  Seven  feet  < 
now  from  The  Dalles  to  Uma 
lour  dams  ou  the  Snake  and 
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have  to  have  electrical  benefits  In 

to  include  the  power  benefits;  yes. 
recommend,  or  do  the  Army  engineers 
dam  at  this  time? 
recommend  that  the  time  of  build- 
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;olonel,  you  have  not  rendered  any 
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you  are  not  taking  into  consldera- 

Ir^tangible  and   indirect  benefits  that 

that  are  'mentioned  in  the  recom- 
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to  ask  yon  «  few  questions  thero, 
project,  this  UmatllU  Dam,  unleM 

depend  on  what  you  mean  by  "pay- 
on  navigation  benefits  or  irrigation 


"no     answer. 


hat    the    Umatilla   Dam — maybe    it 
you  wish  if  I  should  read  the  rec- 


seen  your  report,  and  you  know 
"no." 

"    We  recommend  that  the  project 

but  we  leave  it  up  to  Congress  as 

,'  Justification  for  the  project  at  the 

are  the  Indirect  benefits  that  will 


that  into  account,  Mr.  Angell. 
lajor  General  Schley,  In  Document 
"Furthermore,  the  indirect  and 
ith    the    tangible    benefits,    may    be 
cofistruction." 

g  part  of  this  rejxjrt: 

the  general  plans  presented  herein 

dev  !lopment  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake 

Jonneville  Dam  and  Lewiston.  Idaho, 

a  general  guide  for  future  develop- 

combined  interests  of  navigation, 

of  hydroelectric  power,  and  that 

le  to  time  such  portions  of  the  plans 

IS  may  be  needed  at  the  time  to  meet 

think  that  is  right. 
w|hat   has   been   done?      Taking   first 
Coulee,  and  this  as  a  third  step  In 

be  the  next  step  in  that  program, 
Jmatilla  Dam.     Umatilla  is  the  key 
get  up  in  the  Snake  River  by  open- 
Rapids  themselves   are   the   biggest 
here  are  the  Homly  Rapids,  and  it  is 
r  ipids  by  open-river  methods  at  any 
Um£  tllla  Dam  is  absolutely  essential   to 
navigation  In  the  Snake  River,  and 
( oustructed  on  the  Columbia  River, 

constricted,  how  far  up  will  that  take  navl- 

it  up  to  Pasco,  the  mouth  of  the 

(  ver  to  Lewiston  Is  approximately  how 

r  dies. 

t  tiis  chart   correctly,  there  are  three 
rder  to  get  up  to  Lewiston? 

How  does  the  construction  of  those 
the  cost  of  the  one  at  Umatilla? 
those  dams  will  cost  $30,000,000. 
Jmatilla  will  cost  about  $23,000,000? 

000. 
be  minor  dams,  each  of  them,  com- 
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th  ;y  are  nowhere  near  the  size  of  the 


four  additional   small   dams,  you 
Lewiston? 
lOO  you  can  get  navigation  from  tide- 


Lew  Iston 


give  you  8  or  9  feet? 
n  the  Columbia.     We  have  a  project 
a  for  a  7-loot  depth,  and  with  these 
'pen-river  improvement  ae  called  for 
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Colonel  Rovnw,  Wheat  and  petroleum  produeta  would  be  tbe 
owtn  cargo, 

Mr.  Oasnr,  What  la  the  aeprostaiate  dlaUnce  across  from  BIparta 
Dam  or  Lewuton  up  to  Spokane? 

CMonel  RoaiNa.  It  U  about  100  raUea  from  Bipana  to  Spokane. 

ICr.  Okccn,  That  would  bring  into  development  the  area  between 
the  Snake  River  from  Lewlstcn  up  to  Spokane  and  back  to  the 
Columbia  River?    Is  that  right? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gheen.  That  is  quite  an  area. 

Colonel  Robins.  It  is  quite  an  area.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
towing  gasoline  in  barges  up  through  the  Umatilla  Rapids,  but  they 
cannot  get  through  the  Homly  Rapids.  They  stop  and  haul  the 
gasoline  by  truck  into  Spokane. 

Mr.  Green.  Are  the  lands  in  that  project  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated? 

Colonel  Robins.  This  dotted  area  here  on  the  map  is  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  irrigation  project,  which  will  come  vmder  water  from  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Down  here,  this  other  area,  is  an  area  that  can 
be  irrigated  from  the  Umatilla  and  Arlington  Dams.  This  area 
down  here,  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  can  be  Irrigated  from 
the  Five  Mile  Dam  on  the  Snake,  and  in  all  that  country  the  irri- 
gation and  the  development  of  farming  is  tied  up  with  cheap  water 
transportation.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr  Green.  It  probably  would  restore  the  lO-cents-per-bushel 
rate  that  Governor  Pierce  spoke  about. 

Colonel  Robins.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  big  effect  on  freight 
rates  that  would  afl'ect  a  lot  of  traffic-  that  would  not  move  by  the 
river,  but  we  do  not  take  that  into  account.  That  is  part  of  the 
Indirect  benefits  that  you  might  consider. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washlngnn  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  a  very  significant 
statement  by  Colonel  Robins  In  his  report,  which  I  would  like  to 
read  for  the  record.  I  think  it  clarifies  his  own  position  and  would 
be  informative  to  the  committee: 

"Provision  of  low-cost  water  transportation  between  tidewater 
and  the  interior  will  promote  the  economic  security  and  future 
development  of  agriculture  and  Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  is  more  or  less  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  projects 
already  undertaken  with  a  view  to  construction  and  utilization  of 
water  resources  In  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  indirect  benefits  to 
be  expected  from  the  improvements  proposed  in  this  report  are, 
therefore,  very  material  and  may  well  be  sufficient  to  warrant  start- 
ing construction  work  at  this  time  without  waiting  for  further 
development  of  the  power  market.  Whether  such  a  step  in  advance 
should  be  taken  appears  to  be  a  question  which  must  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress." 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  that  is  a  recommendation. 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  wanted  to  read  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Mr.  DoNPEso.  Colonel  Robins,  If  you  divorce  power  from  this 
project,  where  are  we? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  you  are  investing  $23,000,000  in  the  case  of 
the  Umatilla  Dam,  to  get  navigation  with  a  fair  chance  that  in  due 
course  the  power  can  be  put  in  and  will  eventually  pay  out,  but 
you  have  no  assurance  of  that. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  There  is  no  market  there  for  the  power  now? 

Colonel  Robins.  No.  sir;  not  imtil  the  Bonneville  power  and  Grand 
Coulee  power  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DoNDEHO.  How  much  of  this  $23,000,000  is  allocated  for  the 
generation  of  power? 

Colonel  Robins.  None.  There  will  be  Just  the  foundation  for  the 
powerhouse. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  Is  it  all  for  Irrigation  and  navigation? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  water  in  the 
future  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  there  is  no  investment  in  the 
dam  that  could  be  consistently  charged  to  irrigation. 

Mr.  DoNDCKO.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  permit  this 
$23,000,000  to  stand  alone  for  navigation,  it  cannot  be  economi- 
cally Justified? 

Colonel  Robins.  No,  sir;  It  cannot. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  You  have  got  to  depend  on  some  time  In  the 
future  with  some  income  from  power  to  amortize  it  or  to  pay  the 
carrying  charges? 

Colonel  RoEiNS.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  you  have  plenty  of 
power  to  do  that,  providing  you  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  That  potential  power  has  been  there  for  all  the 
time  that  the  Nation  has  been  in  existence,  but  nobody  has  seen 
fit  to  go  in  and  develop  it.    Is  not  that  true? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  true;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  And  undoubtedly  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  economical  Jusiiflcation  for  it,  in  other  words,  no  market  for  it? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  there  might  have  been  a  market  for  It  If 
It  had  been  developed  ahead  of  Bonneville  or  Grand  Coulee. 

Mr.  DoNOBto.  In  other  words,  if  it  was  established  and  then 
wait  until  p>eople  came  and  settled  in  that  region  to  demand  that 
power,  that  would  create  the  demand?    That  is  your  position? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DoNDEHo.  I  have  been  interested  In  your  testimony,  but  I 
notice  on  page  43.  over  your  signature.  Colonel,  this  significant 
statement : 

"It  la  recommended  that  the  coordinated  plan  outlined  In  this 
report  for  further  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River  between 
The  Dalles  and  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River,  and  of  the  Snake 
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ttM  Mditltic  projeeu  tor  thm$  waterware  wtoen  audi  action 
t  to  be  juatllUd,  but  that  no  oMdiflcatlon  Is  tiM  «UeCttif 


tutor  Mow  UwMon,  Idalio,  tot  approred  ••  »  toMlf  tor  modlflM' 

appears  to  be  juatl 

proj««u  be  made  at  ttoia  time; 

Colonel  Boanra.  Tee:  tliat  la  nif  oOelal  recommendation  to  Gon- 
grcfs,  leaving  out  any  quaetlon  of  indirect  bencfUa  or  anything  et 
that  kind. 

Mr  DowpBO.  Welt,  thto  la  the  point  I  am  eomtng  to:  It  Is  your 
^idgment.  Colonel  Robins,  that  when  this  step  is  iaken,  Congreea 
should  take  tbe  step  and  tbe  Board  of  Army  Engineers  Is  not  will* 
ing  to  say  now  whether  or  not  they  should  do  so?  Is  that  your 
position? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  we  could  not.  That  Is  a  function  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  for  Congress  to  decide,  not  for  the  Board  of  Army 
Engineers. 

Mr.  DoNOERo.  On  page  13.  over  General  Tyler's  signature,  ap- 
pean  practically  the  same  statement,  and  on  page  3.  over  General 
Schley's  signature,  appears  practically  the  same  statement  in  para- 
graph 6,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  the  general  plans  presented  herein 
for  the  initial  and  ultimate  development  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  between  the  pool  of  the  Bonneville  Dam  and  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  as  a  general  guide  for 
future  development  of  the  waterway  in  the  combined  interests  of 
navigation,  irrigation,  and  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power, 
and  that  the  Congress  authorize  from  time  to  time  such  portions 
of  the  plan  as  it  wishes  to  initiate,  revised  as  may  be  needed  at 
the  time  to  meet  changing  conditions." 

In  ptuagraph  3,  however,  on  that  same  page,  he  says: 

"For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  now  of 
this  project  by  Congress  in  the  sense  that  appropriations  will 
thereafter  be  at  once  Justified  to  commence  the  development." 

In  other  words,  he  does  not  recommend  it. 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  In  other  words.  Colonel  Robins,  we  are  faced  In 
this  committee  with  this  proposition:  The  engineers  think  this 
is  a  good  plan,  that  it  will  pay  out  if  we  can  sell  the  power,  but 
the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  does  not  say  that  there  is  any 
market  for  power  at  the  present  time.  Is  not  that  the  situation 
in  a  nutshell?  i 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes.  sir:  that  Is  It.  I 

Mr.  Angell.  May  I  suggest  that  those  recommendations  to  which 
you  refer  are  for  projects  entailing  an  expense  of  $180,000,000.  not 
this  one  dam  that  we  are  talking  about  today.  We  are  only  talking 
about  taking  up  one  step  of  the  whole  project  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Engineers  that  Congress  provide  for  from 
time  to  time.  The  whole  project  amounts  to  $180,000,000;  tht^ 
one  dam  costs  $23,700,000. 

Mr.  Green.  And  this  $23,700,000  dam  is  specifically  recom- 
mended? 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  Just  one  second.  I  think  I  understand  the  Erigllsh 
language,  and  I  cannot  determine  from  Colonel  Robins'  testi- 
mony that  it  is  specifically  recommended  unless  we  have  a  market 
there  to  sell  this  power;  that  it  is  not  economically  Justified 
until  that  sale  is  app>arent.    It  is  not  yet  apparent  that  it  is  there. 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  true.  All  the  reports  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  that  you  cannot  Justify  on  direct  benefits  any  part  of 
the  project  or  all  of  the  project  without  selling  power,  and  you 
have  got  to  have  your  receipts  from  the  power  to  make  the  thing 
pay  out. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  And  is  it  not  substantially  a  power  project? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  it  is  transportation  that  we  are  after, 
trying  to  get  cheap  water  transportation  and  trying  to  get  It 
started  ahead  of  the  power,  although  in  the  last  analysis  it  has  got 
to  be  receipts  from  power  that  will  Justify  the  construction  of  these 
big  dams. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  Colonel  Robins,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  generate  power  only  as  an  Incident  to  water  transpor- 
tation. 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  But  in  this  project  we  have  that  policy  reversed. 
It  is  power  that  has  got  to  sustain  the  navigation  and  not  naviga- 
tion that  Is  to  sustain  the  power. 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  there  is  a  Joint  purpose  there. 

Mr.  DoNOERO.  Which  of  the  two  Is  the  larger  portion,  power  or 
navigation? 

Colonel  Robins.  You  mean  in  cost? 

Mr.  DoNDESo.  Yes;  in  this  plan. 

Colonel  RoarNS.  Well,  the  power  wQl  have  to  pay  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  cost. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  What  proportion  would  you  say.  Colonel?  Tto 
simplify  the  question,  what  portion  is  power  and  what  portion  la 
navigation? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  take  the  project  as  a  whole,  the  navigation 
benefits,  as  I  stated  before,  are  about  $2,500,000,  and  power  would 
have  to  carry  $10,000,000.  . 

Mr.  Dondero.  That  is  about  5  to  17  { 

Mr.  Ancell.  That  is  the  whole  project,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  on  the  whole  project.  But.  of  course. 
Irrigation  would  carry  some  part  of  It — about  half  a  million  a  year! 

Mr.  Dondbro.  About  how  much? 

Colonel  Robins.  About  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Dondero.  That  is  rather  insignificant. 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes;  it  la  not  a  conirolling  factor  In  the  eco- 
nomic income. 
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Mr.  DoNDERO.  To  reduce  It  to  percentages,  navigation  Is  about  20 
percent  of  the  project  and  power  Is  about  80  percent? 

Colonel  Robins.  On  the  economic  side;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  Would  tbat  ratio  apply  to  tbe  dam  In  question,  or 
not?' 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes;  about  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  Seger.  Colonel.  I  was  not  here  at  the  opening  of  this  hear- 
ing. Are  the  dams  at  Arlington  and  The  Dalles  now  operating,  or 
are  they  bxxildlng? 

Colonel  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seger.  They  are  not  building  them? 

Colonel  Robins.  The  dam  at  Grand  Coulee  Is  under  construction. 
Bonneville  Dam  is  built  and  Rock  Island  Dam  Is  built. 

Mr.  Seger.  And  you  plan  now  to  go  from  The  Dalles  Dam  right 
up  to  Umatilla? 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  we  have  set  up  a  plan  which  proposes  to 
btiild  those  fovu-  dams  on  the  Columbia  between  The  Dalles  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake. 

Mr.  Seger.  That  will  take  you  to  Lewlston,  will  It  not? 

Colonel  Robins.  It  would,  plus  four  dams  on  the  Snake.  The 
Umatilla  Dam — the  series  there  of  The  Dalles.  Arlington,  and  Uma- 
tilla only  takes  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake.  Then  to  get  on  up 
the  Snake  to  Lewlston  you  have  to  have  four  more  dams  and  open- 
river  improvement  in  between. 

Mr.  Seger.  What  will  be  the  economic  value  of  building  Just  one 
or  two  of  these  dams  now,  say.  The  Dalles  and  Arlington,  that  have 
not  been  built? 

Colonel  Robins.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  fairly  adequate 
7-fcot  channel  from  The  Dalles  up  the  Umatilla,  and  the  Umatilla 
Dam,  which  we  are  considering  as  the  first  step  In  this  develop- 
ment— it  is  not  proposed  to  do  all  of  this  at  once;  it  is  Just  a 
coordinated  plan  for  step-by-step  development,  and  to  Umatilla 
Dam  would  enable  navigation  to  get  from  the  foot  of  Umatilla 
Rapids  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  and  up  to  Pasco. 

Mr.  Griswold.  How  much  depth  will  that  give  you? 

Colonel  Robins.  Nine  feet  up  to  Pasco. 

Mr.  Griswold.  If  the  Umatilla  Dam  is  built,  how  much  depth  will 
that  give  you  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake? 

Colonel  Robins.  About  9  feet. 

Mr.  Griswold.  How  many  miles  is  that? 

Colonel  Robins.  About  34  or  35  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griswold.  We  will  be  spending  $30,000,000  to  make  a  30-mUe 
9-foot  channel?     Is  that  right? 

Colonel  Robins.  Prom  a  navigation  standpoint;  yes. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  Colonel  Robins,  there  is  one  question  I  neglected  to 
ask  you.  You  said  the  total  of  these  dams  was  $53,000,000.  Would 
that  be  in  addition  to  the  $23,000,000,  or  would  that  include  the 
123.000,000  for  the  Umatilla  Dam? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  would  include  $53,000,000  for  the  first  step, 
which  would  provide  through  barge  navigation  clear  up  to  Lew- 
lston. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  I  observe  one  virtue  in  this  project  which  Is  not 
present  in  some  others  that  have  been  presented;  this  plan  at  least 
does  not  contemplate  displacing  any  other  power  that  Is  now  estab- 
lished by  private  money  or  private  investment,  because  it  is  not 
there. 

Colonel  Robins.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  install  any  power  at 
all  until  there  is  a  market  for  It. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  I  think  the  figures  which  appear  on 
page  40  of  the  report  answer  some  of  the  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  The  estimate  of  transportation  savings  on  the 
Improvement  of  Umatilla  are  $1,280,105.  That  Is  based  on  a  po- 
tential tonnage  of  1,855,225  tons.  If  you  Include  The  Dalles,  with 
a  potential  tonnage  of  1,158,330.  that  saving  will  be  $324,332.  So 
the  total  savings  in  transportation  costs  will  be  over  $1,500,000. 
Now,  if  you  figure  the  total  cost  of  the  two  dams  to  be — you  said. 
Colonel  Robins.  $53,000,000,  which  compares  favorably  in  ratio  of 
savings  to  cost  of  many  projects  that  come  before  this  committee; 
Is  not  that  true?  That  is  quite  a  substantial  saving  on  the  cost  of 
transportation  alone,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  power  feature. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  think  Colonel  Robins'  testimony  Justifies  the 
statement  on  page  10  of  the  report,  which  shows  that  80  percent 
power  and  20  percent  navigation  is  correct,  because  you  will  find 
the  navigation  benefits,  as  stated  on  that  page,  are  $955,000,  and 
the  amount  charged  to  power  is  $7,835,000,  and  his  testimony  has 
confirmed  that. 

Colonel  Robins.  The  great  need  for  the  project  Is  for  navigation 
and  not  for  power. 

Mr.  Angell.  There  Is  no  power  involved  in  this  proposal  before 
the  committee  now.  Is  there.  Colonel  Robins? 

Colonel  Robins.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Angell.  It  is  purely  navigation. 

Colonel  Robins.  The  estimate  of  $23,000,000  for  constructing  the 
Umatilla  Dam  is  entirely  aside  from  power  facilities,  except  the 
foundations  for  the  powerhouse,  which  really  form  part  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  DoNDCRO.  Economically,  navigation  is  not  Justified  unless  we 
can  look  to  some  day  in  the  future  and  see  the  benefits  from  power 
that  might  be  developed?  That  is  the  way  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment, is  It  not? 

Colonel  Robins.  That  Is  the  only  way  the  Government  can  get 
back  Its  money  on  the  investment.  Is  to  ultimately  install  power 
and  sell  It. 
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Mr.  Angell.  Is  not  that 
river  and  harbor  legislation? 

Colonel  Robins.  It  is  true  o1 

Mr.  Angell.  And  from  maqy 
get  back  a  penny. 

Mr.  Smith   of  Washington, 
project  is  superior  to  many 
mittee,  becavise  jrou  have  the 
Irrigation  and  the  distributioti 
contributes  to  the  amortization 
have  on  many  purely  navi 
suF>erior  to  many  projects  wh 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  eloquenc( 
of  Washington  is  most 
regard  for  him  that  if  I 
would  accept  everjrthlng  he 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  power  business.     That  is 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  it 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Washington. 

Mr.    DONDERO    ( interposing ) 
think  his  Judgment  on  the 
writing. 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  that 
already  in  the  power  businesi 
see  how  you  are  going  to  bad 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  I  concede  tha 

Colonel  Robins.  We  are  in 
navigation  into  that  country, 
we  have  got  to  rely  on  getti 
order  to  get  the  navigation  in 
tion,  and  you  have  got  to  get 

Mr.  Griswold.  You  state 
dation  for  the  power  plant 
in  the  power  plant?     If  we 
expense  wiU  we  have  to  go  to 

Colonel  Robins.  You  will 
can  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Griswold.  How  many 
cost  $53,000,000  to  get  nav 
power  involved.    There  Is  the 
want  to  put  in  power,  how  maf  y 
to  put  the  power  in? 

Colonel  Robins.  I  am  trying 

Mr.  Griswold.  Is  that  covert 

Colonel  Robins.  Page  37. 

Mr.  Angell.  On  page  37  it 
will  cost  $27,900,000.    That  is 

Mr.  Griswold.  In  other  wordi  i 
the  dam? 

Mr.  Angell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington 
power  development  and  In 
nage.  the  commerce,  which  oi 
over  a  period  of  50  years — if  ir 
trial  development  which  woul< 
of  power,  it  is  altogether 
a  further  increase  in  commi 
project  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Griswold.  You  would 
$27,000,000  before  you  could 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Y 
ment  of  $53,000,000.  would  yo\ 

Colonel  Robins.  $53,000,000 
the  Snake  River  and  the  open 
no  power  facilities  whatever. 
house  will  cost  about  the  same 
Leaving   the   powerhouse   out 
leaving  out  the  power 

Mr.  Seger.  Colonel,  would 
project  only  if  we  did  not 

Colonel  Robins.  Not  on  the 
Intangible  values  that  are 
cents.     The  people  up  there 
portation. 

Mr.  Angell.  It  would  act 
whole  Inland  empire? 

Colonel  Robins.  It  would, 
freight  rates  throughout  the 

Mr.  Griswold.  Would  it  no 
subsidize  transportation,  in 
would  to  build  the  dams 

Colonel  Robins.  Well,  I 
question.  Judge. 

Mr.  Griswold.  I  think  it 
show  ths  benefits  and  the  cos 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington, 
portation  only,  and  purely 
money  would  we  have  to  spei 

Colonel  Rosins.  $23  000.000 

Mr.  SMrrn  of  Washington, 
for   navigation,    and.   based 
result  in   a  saving  of  $1,280 
page  40.  and  If  it  Is  reasonabl ; 
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of  my  good  friend  from  the  State 
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he  was  really  serious  about  it  I 

but  this  project.  Colonel  Robins, 

utting  the  Government  deeper  into 

.11.     Is  not  that  true? 

on  how  it  is  handled. 

Colonel  Robins,  is  it  not 

Let    Colonel    Robins    answer    It.     1 
matter  Is  the  best,  both  orally  and  in 
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which  is  certainly  very  badly  needed, 
money  from  the  sale  of  power  in 
And  you  have  got  to  have  naviga- 
jower,  too. 
plans  provide  for  laying  the  foun- 
What  will  it  cost  then  to  put 
ve  electricity,  how  much  additional 
then  to  provide  the  electricity? 
to  go  to  considerable  expense.     Z 
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to  put  in  another  Investment  of 
any  power  at  all. 

would  have  it  if  you  had  an  invest- 
not.  Colonel? 

for  Umatilla  Dam  and  four  dams  on 
Iver  improvement  on  the  Snake,  with 
The  Umatilla  Dam  with  the  power- 
is  Bonneville  Dam — about  $50,000,000. 
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too. 

project  tje  Justified  as  a  navigation 

power? 
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double  over  a  period  of  50  years,  as  is  also  stated  In  the  report.  Is 
not  this  a  meritorious  navigation  project.  If  you  confine  It  at  this 
time,  which  I  understand  is  being  done,  to  the  Umatilla  Dam  alone, 
and  not  take  into  account  the  rest  of  the  dams  and  the  power 
element? 

Colonel  Robins.  Mr.  Smith,  that  saving  of  $1,000,000  there  Is  not 
applicable  to  the  Umatilla  Dam  alone.  It  takes  in  this  whole 
stretch  of  river  all  the  way  up  to  Umatilla.  The  Umatilla  Dam 
only  effects  a  saving  in  the  35-  or  45-mile  suetch  from  Umatilla  to 
Pa  sea. 

Mr   Domnato.  That  is  above  the  dam.  Is  It  not? 

Colonel  Robins.  Yes.  You  cannot  apply  those  cumulated  savings 
to  one  dam;  you  have  got  to  apply  them  to  all  of  them. 

Mr  SMrrH  of  Washington.  That  is  the  way  I  interpret  this  sum- 
mary on  page  40.  because  it  reads  "Improvement  to  Umatilla." 

Colonel  Robins.  That  is  this  whole  stretch  of  the  river  showing 
all  these  dams  all  the  way  up  to  here.  You  make  that  first  saving; 
then  you  have  the  Umatilla  Dam.  and  you  make  an  additional  sav- 
ing, but  the  Umatilla  Dam  is  only  credited  with  the  mcrement.  in 
other  words,  the  saving  for  improvement  to  Pasco.  You  subtract 
from  that  the  saving  for  Improvement  to  Umatilla,  and  you  get 
what  tbe  benefit  Is  for  the  Umatilla  Dam  alone. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  The  increment  savings,  then  would 
be  $955,773?  Is  that  right?  That  would  make  it  approximately 
•1.000.000  on  an  investment  of  $23,000,000. 

Colonel  Robins.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  $1,540,000 
and  $1,280,000.  The  total  savings  for  the  improvement  to  Pasco  are 
•1.500,000.  The  savings  for  improvement  to  Umatilla  are  $1,280,- 
000.  so  that  the  Umatilla  Dam  would  get  credit  for  the  difference 
between  those  two  fig^ires. 

Mr.  Dondero.  About  how  much  Is  that? 

Colonel    Robiks.  About    $260,000. 

Mr.  Donoeso.  That  Is  ccrrect. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washinj^ton  (presiding).  Thank  you  for  your  very 
clear  and   complete   statement.  Colonel   Robins. 

Mr.  Angell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  few  other  gentlemen  to 
be  heard     I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  West  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  West. 

(Mr.  Herbert  G.  West,  executive  vice  president.  Inland  Empire 
Waterwa3rs  Association.  Walla  Walla,  Wash^  testified.) 
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OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18. 1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  five  zones  for 
railroad  rate-making  purposes  In  the  United  States.  Arkan- 
sas is  In  what  is  known  as  the  southwestern  zone.  It  has 
the  highest  freight  rate,  mile  for  mile,  especially  for  proc- 
essed goods,  of  any  zone  In  the  Nation.  There  is  method  in 
this  rate  business.  Selfish  interests  exhaust  a  State  of  its 
natural  resources,  raw  materials  such  as  oil.  gas,  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  minerals,  by  removing  by  rail  and  processing  those 
raw  materials  in  other  distant  sections  for  the  present  finan- 
cial benefit  of  themselves  regardless  of  the  present  or  future 
welfare  in  general  of  the  people.  The  creation  of  needless 
hauls  so  as  to  increase  income  seems  unjustified,  and  cer- 
tainly is  uneconomic. 

My  congressional  district  for  years  has  produced  some 
of  the  finest  pipe,  oak,  hickory,  gum.  cypress,  and  other  tim- 
bers of  any  district  in  the  United  States,  but  today  these 
timbers  are  practically  exhausted.  Today  it  is  developing 
into  one  of  the  greatest  oil-  and  gas-producing  districts  in 
the  United  States.  Our  Creator  is  giving  us  another  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  reliably  estimated  by  experienced  oil  experts 
that  the  new  fields  discovered  last  year  in  my  county  alone, 
and  within  10  miles  of  my  home  town,  will  produce  more 
than  160,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  adjoining  counties  of 
Lafayette,  Nevada,  Ouachita,  and  Union  have  been  and  are 
now  producing  great  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  with  fore- 
casts of  almost  unlimited  production.  The  other  counties  in 
the  district  are  potentially  oil  and  gas  producing, 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  are  vitally  concerned  today  with 
that  oil,  its  production,   protection  from  waste,  refining,  ^ 


transportation,  and  marketing.  We  have  had  heretofore  in 
the  area  mentioned  14  small  oil  refineries,  hot  all  of  tbem 
have  perished  unnaturally  with  the  exception  of  two  at 
El  Dorado.  Union  County,  Ark.,  and  a  small  refinery  at 
Stephens,  Ark.  This  destruction  was  due  almost  wholly  to 
advantages  in  freight  rates  possessed  by  other  sections  in 
the  marketing  and  transportation  of  refined  products  of  oil. 

I  shall  not  discuss  other  discriminations  in  freight  rates  at 
this  time,  but  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  further  divert 
the  oil  and  unfairly  penalize  the  transportation  of  gasoline 
from  the  refineries  now  operating  there,  to  other  sections, 
and  in  favor  of  other  sections.  The  purpose  is  to  cripple, 
if  not  destroy,  the  refineries  of  my  district  by  preventing 
fair  competition  through  further  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  on  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

TTie  points  of  destination  in  several  States  for  gasoline,  for 
example,  shipped  from  New  Orleans  and  other  coastal  cities 
are  the  same  as  for  the  refineries  at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
refineries  at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  are  much  nearer  the  markets 
in  certain  States,  such  as  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  Yet  It  is  now  proposed  to  give,  for  example,  the  oil 
and  refining  interests  at  New  Orleans  and  other  coastal  cities 
a  cheaper  rate,  mile  for  mile,  for  transportation  of  gasoline 
a  much  longer  distance  to  the  markets  in  the  States  men- 
tioned than  the  rates  for  a  shorter  distance  from  the  re- 
fineries at  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  cheaper  rail  rates  be  given  New  Orleans, 
for  example,  to  markets  for  gasoline  than  are  given  to  the 
refineries  of  my  district,  then  those  refineries  will  not  only 
suffer  but  the  railroads  and  all  the  people  in  my  section  will 
suffer.  The  landowners,  lease  and  royalty  owners,  oil  in- 
terests, merchants,  farmers,  bankers,  and  laborers  in  my  dis- 
trict will  lose  the  benefit  and  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
differential  of  this  discrimination.  The  local  refineries  will 
be  placed  at  a  great  competitive  disadvantage  if  such  be 
permitted,  and  certainly  the  intention  of  Congress  will  be 
ignored  and  the  spirit  of  the  Commerce  Act  will  be  defied  and 
violated. 

My  congressional  district  has  two  navigable  rivers — tbe 
Mississippi  and  Ouachita — and  the  Red  River  potentially  is 
navigable.  The  refineries  of  my  district  are  using  in  part  the 
Ouachiu  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  is 
navigable  to  Camden,  Ark.,  and  New  Orleans.  La.  Two  of 
these  refineries  have  a  pipe  line  that  connects  them  with  the 
barge  lines  at  Gallon  on  the  Ouachita  River.  This  connection 
was  made  at  very  treat  expense  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
compete  in  a  small  way  with  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
the  coastal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

El  Dorado,  Ark.,  the  location  of  two  of  the  refineries,  is 
closer  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  140  miles  than  is  New  Orleans, 
La.,  yet  the  rail  rate  for  ICO  pounds  of  gasoline  from  El  Dorado 
to  Memphis  is  33  cents  per  hundred  pounds  while  the  rail  rate 
from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis  Is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  now  proposed  and  published.  I  learn,  a  drastic 
reduction  of  the  rail  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  other  market- 
ing points  to  where  the  rate  will  be  even  more  discriminatory 
for  the  refineries  of  my  district  than  the  present  rail  rates 
to  Memphis.  We  do  not  object  to  a  reduction  of  rail  rates 
from  a  certain  point  providing  equidistant  or  nearer  points 
be  fairly  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  publication  by  the  railroads  of  a  cheaper 
rail  rate  from  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  to  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  for  gasoline  and  kerosene 
than  for  the  shipment  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  from  El 
Etorado,  Ark.,  is  a  glaring  discrimination  which  should  be  con- 
demned. It  is  being  established,  no  doubt,  as  stated,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  injming.  if  not  destrojring,  the  remaining 
reflnmg  industries  in  Arkansas,  the  destruction  of  private 
barge  lines,  and  our  river  transportation. 

I  am  not  personally  interested  in  the  refining  of  oil  nor 
in  any  oil  company,  nor  railroad,  nor  in  any  barge  line,  bat 
I  can  see  that  such  action  as  proposed  will  deprive  the  rail- 
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roads  of  my  section  of  traffic  and  income  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  in  need.  This  reduction  of  traffic  and  income  of 
the  railroads  in  my  section  will  be  used  as  an  argument  and 
further  handicap  the  eauallzation  of  freight  rates  by  increas- 
ing the  average  cost  per  mile  In  the  zone  in  which  my  State 
Is  located.  The  inevitable  reduction  of  such  traffic  will  mean 
the  laboring  men  will  be  deprived  of  work,  our  refineries  un- 
justly penalized,  private  barge  lines  destroyed,  and  the  public 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  extra  cost  in  transportation 
of  oil  and  gasoline.  We  are  weary  paying  the  freight  on  our 
material,  both  going  and  coming,  and  suffering  an  exhaustion 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  leaving  nothing  for  ourselves  or 
for  future  generations. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  no  sooner  than  we  secure  a  little 
Industry  for  our  State  and  section — and  this  is  true  in  some 
Other  States— there  begins  a  maneuvering  to  destroy  that  in- 
dustry so  as  to  use  the  region  merely  as  a  province  from 
which  to  obtain  raw  material  for  processing  and  for  the 
benefit  and  building  up  of  other  interests.  Railroads  in 
desperation  or  not  should  consider  carefully  the  present  and 
future  effect  of  their  schedules  of  rates.  They  have  a  mighty 
power  for  damage  as  well  as  for  good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  in  monopoly,  much  less  In 
the  creation  of  monopoly,  but  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
will  have  that  effect,  and  will  centralize  industry  and  popu- 
lation in  one  section  and  impoverish  the  other.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  this  administration  to  prevent  imjust  discrimina- 
tions or  the  giving  of  advantages  in  transportation  charges. 
It  seeks  to  insure  the  development  and  preservation  of  a 
national  transportation  system,  adequate  at  all  times  to  meet 
most  economically  and  efficiently  the  full  needs  of  commerce 
of  the  entire  and  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

In  Arkansas,  a  State  of  2.000.000  fine  justice-loving 
people,  we  are  not  idle.  We  are  thinking,  preparing,  cooper- 
ating, working,  planning,  protesting,  and  will  fight  peaceably 
for  fair  treatment  for  all.  We  have  a  commission  of  agri- 
culture and  industry,  a  State  planning  board,  a  flood-control 
commission,  and  a  corporation  ccmmission,  and  these  com- 
missions, with  many  other  civic  organizations,  are  diligently 
doing  what  they  can  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
obstructions  to  State  and  interstate  commerce  and  discrimi- 
nations of  every  kind  and  character  so  that  our  people  may 
have  a  fair  and  equal  chance  in  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  report,  dated 
April  24.  1939,  by  the  commissions  mentioned,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  our  State,  be  made  at  this  point  a  part  of  my  remains. 

The  undersigned  organizations  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
shotild  be  no  Federal  regxilatlon  of  water  transportation  enacted 
Into  law  at  this  time,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  There  Is  no  necessity  for  regxilatlon  unless  the  rights  of  some 
Citizens  are  being  violated.  There  has  been  no  evidence  presented 
in  proof  of  such  violations.  The  only  evidence  favoring  regula- 
tion has  been  presented  by  railroad  officials  and  employees'  repre- 
sentatives who  are  naturally  prejudiced  against  any  mode  of  trans- 
portation other  than  raU. 

General  Ashbum,  as  operating  head  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation,  favors  regulation,  apparently  because  he  believes  regu- 
lation of  contract  carriers  will  divert  business  to  common  carriers. 
Including  his  lines.  Regulation  could  not  adversely  affect  the  op- 
erations of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  to  the  extent  It 
would  other  contract  and  common  carriers  because  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  Is  a  corporation  created  by  Federal  statute 
and  provided  with  public  funds  for  operation  regardless  of  what 
deficit  may  be  Incurred. 

a.  There  has  been  sufBclent  experience  In  transportation  upon 
Inland  waterways,  to  reflect  great  benefit  In  the  development  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  area,  which  Includes  Arkansas,  and  these  benefits 
should  be  permitted  to  accrue  without  regulation  unless  and  until 
the  public  is  adversely  affected. 

3.  The  southwestern  territory,  including  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana  (west  of  the  Mississippi  River),  Texas,  and 
southern  portions  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  pay  via  rail  the  highest 
transportation  charges  In  the  United  States,  and  this  applies  to 
transportation  within,  to.  and  from  that  territory.  These  rates  are 
largely  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
"maximum  reasonable"  rates,  and  the  raU  lines,  wherever  possible, 
as-^ess  the  maximum  rates. 

This  basis  of  rates  has  retarded  development,  and  if  the  com- 
jietitive  means  of  transportation,  viz,  water  and  highway,  are  to  be 
regulated  In  such  manner  as  to  maintain  via  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation the  game  or  the  approximate  of  the  raU  rates,  which  may 
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be  done  under  this  bUl.  the  sou  thwestem  territory  not  only  will  fall 
to  develop  but  such  development  as  It  has  may  disintegrate,  espe- 
cially where  such  development  is  not  located  at  tidewater. 

4.  The  r-cncluslon  that  the  nterstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
regulating  water  transportatii  n  may  fix  transportation  costs  so 
related  to  the  rail  rates  that  transportation  on  the  inland  streams 
may  disappear  is  fully  warrant  ed,  proof  of  which  will  be  found  In 
hundreds  of  decisions  and  ord«  rs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission wherein  it  has  grantee  the  railroads  relief  from  the  fourth 
section  of  the  present  act  to  ni  pet  not  only  existing  water  competi- 
tion but  probable  water  competition.     Citations  follow: 

194  I.  C.  C.  31,  Petroleum  F  roducts.  New  Orleans.  La.,  group  to 
Memphis,  Tenn..  and  Ohio  R:  ver  points:  This  was  a  case  where 
the  railroads  sought  permlssK  n  to  meet  water  rates.  They  were 
granted  this  permission.  At  lages  44.  46  of  the  report.  Commis- 
sioner Eastman  registered  his  concvirrence  but  Indicated  that  the 
action  of  the  Commission  In  permitting  this  meeting  of  water 
rates  promised  to  be  the  begl  nning  of  a  return  of  the  p>ollcy  of 
railroad  rate  making  which  v  ould  drive  waterway  transportation 
from  our  streams  and  the  cry-land  points  would  pay  the  cost 
Incurred  by  the  railroads  in  i  he  elimination  of  this  competition. 
The  fact  remains  the  railroads  were  permitted  by  the  Commission 
to  readjust  their  rates. 

In  Fourth  Section  Applicati<  n  No.  16066,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
to  River  Points  in  Alabama,  229  I.  C.  C.  509,  the  railroads  had 
contended  that  It  was  neccsiary  to  reduce  rates  from  the  New 
Orleans-Baton  Rouge  group  acd  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Birmingham. 
Tulscaloosa,  Montgomery,  and  Selma,  Ala.,  in  order  to  meet  water 
competition.  The  Commission's  order  permitted  a  reduction  In 
the  rail  rates  and  one  alarmlt  g  feature  of  Its  order  is  the  follow- 
ing, appearing  at  page  513  of    he  report: 

"While  It  does  not  appear  that  gasoline  has  moved  by  water 
from  the  New  Orleans-Baton  Rouge  group  to  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  the  facilities  for  such  movements  are  available." 

This  Indicates  the  rail  lines  were  permitted  to  meet  water  com- 
petition before  the  actual  competition  even  existed. 

To  show  the  adverse  effect  '  ipon  the  dry-land  producing  points, 
there  will  be  found  at  page  5i  6  of  the  above  rejxart  provision  that 
the  relationship  In  the  rates,  southwestern-origin  groups  to  the 
New  Orleans-Baton  Rouge  group,  previously  prescribed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Coramissioi  would  not  have  to  be  maintained, 
the  Commission  stating  that  t;  le  reduced  rates  could  be  established 
from  the  New  Orleans-Bator  Rouge  group  "without  rendering 
necessary  any  changes  in  the  rates  from  the  southwestern-origin 
groups  to  the  same  destlnatloj  s." 

Another  case  Is  Fotuth  Sectl  )n  Application  No.  17161,  gravel  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (231  I.  C.  C  455),  where  the  raU  lines  were  per- 
mitted to  reduce  the  prescrlb  d  rates  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission  from  Montgomery  .  Ala.,  to  Fernandlna.  Fla.,  to  meet 
water  competition  from  the  E  elaware  River  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  the  many  Instances  wher  (  the  fourth-section  relief  Is  granted. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  thlj  permits  the  charging  of  higher  rates 
at  Intermediate  dry-land  pol  its.  The  railroads  meet  the  water 
competition  on  basis  of  whs  t  they  term  "out-of-pocket  costs," 
meaning  the  actual  cost  of  tr  insportatlon  without  any  relation  to 
interest  on  Investment  or  any  other  overhead  charges. 

Arkansas  has  l)een  material  y  affected  by  this  character  of  rate 
adjustment.  The  rate  from  the  New  Orleans-Baton  Rouge  group 
to  Memphis  was  reduced  by  ttie  railroads  to  meet  water  competi- 
tion to  a  basis  of  15  cents  pel  100  pounds.  The  rate  from  the  El 
Dorado,  Ark.,  field  to  Memphii  Is  33  cents.  The  rail  distance  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  Memphis  Is  3(  6  miles:  from  El  Dorado  to  Memphis 
226  miles.    This  rate  applies  1  o  petroleum  products. 

Many  other  citations  could  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  trend  of  the  orders  i  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion In  protection  of  the  ra  1  carriers  to  the  detriment  of  the 
development  of  water  transpoi  tatlon. 

5.  The  preponderance  of  t  ie  tonnage  carried  on  the  Interior 
streams  is  by  private  carrier,  he  lading  being  owned  by  the  oper- 
ator of  the  tow.  The  propcsed  bill  does  not  apply  to  private 
carriers,  and  If  common  carrie:  s  are  to  be  regulated  with  prescribed 
rates  approaching  the  rail  b  sis  and  not  related  to  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  the  small  si  tipper  will  find  his  market  absorbed 
by  the  larger  shipper  whq  Is  adequately  financed  to  provide  his 
own   transportation. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  regulitlon  of  water  carriers  at  this  time, 
except  Insofar  as  concerns  hoi  irs  of  service  and  safety. 

The  conclusions  reached  b  ■  the  undersigned  organizations  are 
the  result  of  Intense  study  of  the  effect  upon  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  its  agrlcultura  and  Industrial  Interests,  together 
with  very  careful  conslderatlo  i  of  past  experience. 

It  Is  the  recommendation  o:  the  undersigned  that  these  conclu- 
sions be  submitted  to  the  ch  airman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  (  f  the  United  States  Senate,  now  giv- 
ing consideration  to  this  bill  and  to  the  Arkansas  delegation  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arkansas  Agricut  tttral  and  Industrial  Commission, 
By  Hknry  H.  TucKEi ,  Chairman. 

Arkansas  State  1  lanning  Board, 
By  Chas.  L.  Tiiompsc  n.  Chairman. 

Arkansas  State  Ilood  Control  Commission, 
By  R.  E.  Overman,  Cvairman. 

Arkansas  Corporition  Commission, 
By  Jno.  H.  Page,  Cht.iTmaJi. 
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or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18. 1939 


EXCERPTS  FROM  BOOK  BY  GEORGE  N.  PEEK  WITH  SAMUEL 

CROWTHEB 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  inchide  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  book  entitled  "Why  Quit  Our  Own?" 
by  George  N.  Peek  with  Samuel  Crowther: 

[Prom  Why  Quit  Our  Own?  by  George  N.  Peek  with  Samuel 

Crowther  \ 

CUBA 

The  Cuban  agreement  was  made  hEistUy  In  order  to  "do  something 
for  Cuba."  On  Its  face  the  agreement  Is  a  good  one  and  It  dlilers 
from  all  the  other  agreements  In  that  It  Is  pvirely  bilateral.  Our 
country  has  a  special  arrangement  with  Cuba,  and  hence  any  ad- 
vantages given  to  Cut>a  did  not  have  to  be  generalized  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  other  countries  with  whom  we  have  most-favored- 
natlon  treaties.  The  agreement  possessed  possibilities,  but  so  many 
considerations  other  than  trade  entered  Into  lis  making  that,  in- 
stead of  a  trade  agreement  to  further  American  trade,  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  subsidy  to  Cuban  sugar-plantation  owners. 

The  agreement  standing  alone  might  well  be  a  model — and  I  have 
publicly  said  so.  But  Secretary  Wallace,  under  the  6ugar-quo<A 
system  of  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act.  turned  the  thing  Into  an  ex- 
pensive farce.  The  duty  on  sugar  was  lowered,  but  Cuba,  being 
given  a  monopoly  on  the  supply  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar 
for  the  American  market,  raised  the  price  and  got  the  benefit  both 
of  the  duty  cut  and  the  higher  price.  The  quotas  of  American 
producers  were  cut  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  up  the 
difference  In  output  and  price  through  benefit  payments  by  the 
A.  A.  A.  Thus  the  American  consumer  was  levied  on  In  two  direc- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  The  Increase  In  trade  to  Cuba  has 
been  negligible  as  compared  to  the  subsidy  granted.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  the  dangers  of  mixing  diplomacy  and  trade  without 
adding  the  priceless  Ingredient  of  common  sense. 

Cuban  conditions  In  1934  were  grave.  The  Island's  peace  and 
prosperity  rises  and  falls  with  the  price  of  sugar.  Many  great 
centrals  owned  by  Americans  through  the  large  American  banks 
and  by  British  subjects  through  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  were 
on  the  point  of  failxire.  The  American  bank  loans  to  the  Cuban 
Government  were  uncollectible.  Upward  of  $300,000,000  in  Cuban 
securities  were  outstanding  as  a  result  of  American  flotations,  and 
an  unknown  number  of  these  was  held  in  the  United  States. 
These  issues  were  largely  In  default. 

Tlie  basic  sugar  tariff  under  the  1930  act  is  250  cents  a  pound 
for  96  degrees  <  degree  test  sugar ) .  Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
1902.  Cuba  got  a  20-percent  reduction  below  other  countries, 
bringing  her  rate  to  2  cents.  On  May  9,  1934,  President  Roosevelt 
further  reduced  the  rate,  giving  to  Cuba  a  duty  of  1.50  cents.  The 
Tariff  Conunission  bad  reconunended  this  rate.  In  the  agreement 
as  proclaimed  on  September  3.  1934,  the  rate  was  cut  to  0.90  cent — 
without  explanation.  The  agreement  gave  certain  concessions  to 
the  United  States  on  both  agricultural   and  industrial  products. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened.  We  are  the  largest  buyers  of 
Cuban  sugar  and  have  had  special  trade  arrangements  of  sorts 
ever  slnco  we  set  up  the  Island  as  an  Independent  state.  In  1932 
we  sold  goods  to  Cuba  Vn  the  amount  of  $28,755,000.  In  1933  we 
sold  $25,093,000.  In  1934  we  sold  $45,323,374,  and  in  1935  we  sold 
$60,152,732.  Of  the  1934  exports,  $17,614,000  were  accounted  for  in 
the  September-December  period  after  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment— therefore  apparently  proving  that  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreement  was  a  success. 

The  Cuban  agreement  in  no  way  involves  the  most-favored-natlon 
clause,  yet  it  has  been  exhibited  as  the  star  example  of  what  we 
may  expect  to  gain  through  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  Stat« 
Department  took  the  extraordinary  course  of  Issuing  a  press  release 
of  Cuban  opinion  to  show  what  a  great  success  the  agreement  was 
from  the  Cuban  viewpoint.  But  apparently  the  American  effects 
were  not  important. 

After  the  Cuban  agreemont  went  into  effect,  duty  was  paid  on 
about  1,100.000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  about  200.000  tons  of  refined. 
The  loss  In  duties  to  the  United  States  between  the  trade -agreement 
rates  and  the  old  tariff  rates  amounted  to  $32,323,000. 

Under  the  quota  system  for  sugar  as  fixed  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Cubans  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  sugar  shiptDents  for  the  balance 
of  1934.  Our  insular  possessions  had  sugar,  but  they  had  exhausted 
their  quotas.  The  Cubans  demanded  a  fancy  price  for  sugar  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  This  price  was  brought  down  by  negotiations 
to  an  average  of  1.97  cents  per  pound  (f.  o.  b.  Cuba),  although  at 
the  same  time  Cuba  was  selling  to  the  world  other  than  the  United 


States  at  an  average  of  0.80  cent.  The  result  was  that  the  American 
consumers  of  sugar,  because  of  the  coincidence  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  A.  A.  A.  quota  system,  paid  tor  about  500,000  tons  of 
their  Etigar  the  sum  of  about  $15,000,000  over  and  above  what  they 
would  have  p»aid  had  our  Government  not  Intervened  ostensibly  to 
help  American  trade. 

Taking  the  loss  of  duty,  which  went  Into  the  pockets  of  the  Cuban 
producers  and  which  was  not  reflected  in  the  retail  prices,  and  the 
additional  simi  exacted  by  the  Cuban  producers  owing  to  their 
fortunate  situation  under  the  quota,  the  American  people  paid  a 
total  of  about  $47,000,000  in  order  to  sell  $45.3^.374  In  goods. 

Smce  these  total  sales  were  only  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  low 
sales  of  1933 — which  minimum  of  sales  would  likely  have  been 
made  anyu'ay — the  American  people  as  a  whole  paid  over  $2  to 
promote  each  dollar's  worth  of  gross  sales  to  Cuba. 

To  summarize:  Our  sales  to  Cuba  In  1934  amounted  to  $45,323,- 
374.  To  obtain  this  amount  of  btisiness  we  granted  a  subsidy  of 
$47,000,000. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  For  the  year  1935  the  Cuban  sugar 
quoia  was  1.658,055  tons  On  this  amount,  at  the  new  duties,  we 
lost  the  sum  of  $40,726,000.  The  Cuban  price  to  the  United  States 
for  sugar  averaged  about  1.19  cents  a  pound  above  the  world  price. 
We  paid  about  $43,000,000  extra  on  our  sugar  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Cuba.  Adding  the  loss  of  duties,  the  new  tax  amounts 
to  over  $83,000,000. 

Thus  for  $60,000,000  of  exports  to  Cuba  In  1935  vk  paid  a  subsidy 
of  around  $83,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  A.  A.  A.  was  p>aying 
American  beet-  and  cane-sugar  producers  not  to  produce.  The 
average  tax  on  Cuban  sugar  land  is  29  cents  an  acre.  The  aver.igs 
tax  on  American  beet -sugar  land  Is  $2.59  an  acre.  The  retail  price 
of  sugar  In  the  United  States  as  of  December  31,  1932,  was  5.10 
cents  per  pound;  In  1933  the  price  rose  to  5.50  cents  and  stayed  at 
that  figure  through  1934.  rising  to  5.80  cents  In  1935. 

From  these  figures  the  cost  of  the  agreement  to  American  citizens 
may  be  estimated.  Instead  of  pronioting  trade  with  Cuba  through 
Government  action  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  take 
a  census  of  everyone  who  wants  to  sell  anything  to  Cuba,  have  him 
set  the  largest  profit  he  can  think  of  on  his  sales,  and  then  pay 
him  the  profits  directly  on  the  promise  that  he  will  stay  out  of 
business. 

Our  general  Imports  from  Cuba  were  $78,928,916  in  1934  and  $104.- 
638.523  in  1935 — an  Increase  of  $25,709,607.  Our  exports  to  Cuba 
were  $45,323,374  In  1934  and  $60,152,732  In  1935 — an  Increase  of 
$14,829,358.  or  about  $5,000,000  less  than  the  Increase  of  1934  over 
1933.  We  are  steadily  importing  more  from  Cuba  and  exporting 
proportionately  less; 

What  Is  Cuba  doing  with  the  great  balance  to  her  credit  In  the 
United  States  over  and  above  what  she  buys  from  us?  Paying 
debts?  Not  at  all.  The  American  bondholders  were  not  provided 
for  In  the  agreement.  They  are  still  unpaid.  In  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  accounting  of  our  trade  and  money  relations  with 
Cuba.  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  what  Cuba  is  doing  with  the 
money. 

Taking  the  dollar  value  of  Cuban  imports  as  a  whole,  they  show 
an  increase  for  1934  over  1833  of  $31,026,000.  or  less  than  the 
amount  of  our  subsidy.  Of  this  Increase,  the  United  States  ob- 
tained a  slice  amounting  to  $18,551,000  (Cuban  figures),  while  all 
Other  nations  together  obtained  $12,475,000.  We  did  all  the  sub- 
sidizing but  got  only  a  part  of  the  new  trade.  During  the  years 
1931-33.  without  subsidy  we  supplied  57.4  percent,  54.2  percent, 
and  53.5  percent  of  the  Cuban  imports.  In  1934,  with  the  subsidy, 
we  supplied  56.2  percent.  In  1934  Cuban  Imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  82  percent  over  1933,  but  at  the  same  time  Ctiba 
Increased  her  purchases  from  Japan  by  265  percent  over  1933. 

The  current  figures  are  not  now  avaCable  to  me,  but  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  providing  a  subsidized  purchasing  power  for 
Cuba  which  is  being  used  only  In  part  In  the  United  States.  We 
are  subsidizing  Cuban  trade  with  Japan  and  Germany. 

Cuba  has  been  faced  with  two  great  problems — the  overproduc- 
tion of  sugar  and  the  overproduction  of  debt.  Otu-  contribution 
seems  to  have  been  the  augmenting  of  both  kinds  of  overproduc- 
tion. And  the  country  has  been  put  In  a  position  where  a  change 
in  our  sugar  arrangements  wUl  cause  great  hardship  and  possibly 
another  revolution  in  Cuba. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18. 1939 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    ARTHUR    H.    JAMES.    GOVERNOR    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GARTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
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the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  James,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  Mother's  Day.  May  14,  1939: 

Mother's  Day,  In  accordance  with  the  splendid  ciistom  of  setting 
aside  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  will  i>e  observed  on  May  14 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  United  States,  and  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  heart-warming  to  recall  that  this  observance  originated  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  woman  who  founded  the  day  is  a 
Pennsylvanlan.  Miss  Anna  Jarvls.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mother's  other  364  days  in  the  year  have  been  very  trying  of 
late,  and  her  burdens  have  been  many.  She  has  had  to  save  and 
cons'=-rve  to  properly  feed  her  children  and  keep  them  in  warm 
clothing.  On  Mother's  Day  let's  remind  her  that  we  are  truly  ap- 
preciative of  the  struggle  and  sacrificee  she  has  made  and  is  making 
in  our  behalf. 

When  we  look  around  us.  we  can  see  that  our  mothers  have  been 
doing  a  mighty  fine  Job.  because  they  have  been  getting  us  educated, 
giving  us  a  little  nest  egg  to  start  out  in  life,  where  possible,  and 
instilling  Into  us  as  we  grow  to  adulthood  the  fine  principles  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Our  mothers'  lives  have  made  us  men 
and  women. 

We  are  trying  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  operation  of  State 
government.  Just  as  they  applied  thera  to  their  households  and  to 
us.  Mothers'  teachings  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  old- 
fashioned. 

Abthxtr  H.  James. 


Should  the  Air  Corps  Be  a  Separate  Unit? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIP'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ    GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS.   UNITED 
STATES   ARMY,  RETIRED,    JANUARY   27,    1939 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  especially  since 
it  amounts  practically  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  my  own 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
radio  address  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers: 

Should  our  Air  Corps  be  a  separate  unit?  We  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  have  always  had,  distinct  and  separate  Air  Corps  for 
the  Navy  and  for  the  Army.  Also,  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
errmicnt  have  air  forces — the  Commerce  Department,  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Coast  Guaid.^and  so  en. 

Such  discussions  as  ours  tonight  are  concerned,  however,  vlth- 
the  national  defense.  These  discussions  refer  to  the  air  forces  of 
our  Army  and  of  our  Navy.  Shall  we  continue  these  as  they  are 
at  present,  or  shall  we  combine  the  air  forces  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy  into  one  Air  Corps?  That  would  provide  us  with  three 
armed  drfcnse  services — Navy.  Air,  and  Army.  All  the  important 
nations  except  the  United  States  have  such  a  plan;  they  all  have 
Just  one  air  corps.    Nineteen  covmtries  have  adopted  this  plan. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  have  only  one  Air  Corps  for  defense  pur- 
poses. In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful,  homogeneous 
Air  Corps.  The  Air  Corps  ought  to  have  its  own  laws  for  promo- 
tion, pay.  and  retirement.  It  should  form  one  of  the  three  coequal 
armed  branches  in  the  department  of  national  defense.  The  part 
of  the  Air  Corps  which  is  to  go  to  war  under  Navy  command  would, 
of  course,  be  imder  Navy  command  in  peace.  It  would  thus  be 
trained  by  the  Navy. 

The  contingent  of  the  Air  Corps  which  is  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Army  would  be  under  Army  command  in  peace.  It  would  therefore 
be  trained  by  the  Army.  The  Chief  of  this  separate  Air  Corps 
would  direct  procurement,  supply,  and  the  preliminary  training  at 
the  several  land  aviation  schools  and  depots.  The  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  would  also  control  a  reserve  of  the  air  force  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  national  defense. 

The  secretary  of  national  defense  would  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  He  should  be  a  man  of  good  ordinary  ability 
and  experience.  The  secretarj'  of  national  defense  would,  inspect 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Corps.  He  would  represent  them  with  Congress — one  agent  Instead 
of  three  dealing  with  the  Congress.  The  secretary  of  nation  defense 
would  control,  not  simply  coordinate,  the  operations  and  the  training 
of  a'l  three  of  the  armed  services. 

Many  able  officers  of  our  Navy  and  Army  object  to  giving  up  the 
control  of  their  present  Air  Corps  to  having  one  Air  Corps  coequal 
in  rank  with  the  older  services.  In  my  Judgment,  we  have  tried 
out  the  present  plan  well;  my  conviction  is  that  we  shall  never  get 
the  best  air  force  for  our  national  defense  until  we  take  steps  to 
have  an  Air  Corps  equal  in  rank  and  prestige  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOI  f.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER,  OF  MAINE 


under  permission  granted  to 

I  am  pleased  to  incorporate 

herewith  a  copy  of  a  radio 

over  station  WCSH  in  Portland. 
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1  hat  New  Dealism  had  stepped  from 

of  planned  economy  into  the  foreign 
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Tbnight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  perilous  foUy  of  such  foreign 
meddling  must  be  painfully  apparent  to  every  thinking  American. 
The  obvious,  the  wholly  to  be  expected,  the  inevitable,  yet  none- 
theless bitter  fruit  of  that  meddling  has  been  the  granting  of 
opportunity  for  democracy's  archenemy  to  express  his  scorn  of  us 
all  and  to  insult  and  ridicule  our  President.  rebuSing  Mr.  Roose- 
velfs  appeal  for  peace  by  sugg^rtlng  he  clean  up  his  own  back 
yard  and  relieve  the  d'stress  of  his  own  people  before  presuming 
to  police  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Coming  from  any  source,  such  pills  are  bitter.  Coming  from  the 
one  man  In  all  the  world  most  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  true 
lovers  of  liberty,  the  pill  is  bitter  Indeed,  bitter  becau.se  unpal- 
atable truths  are  always  bitter.  Praise  as  we  may  the  President's 
sincere  craving  for  world  peace,  can  we  deny  that  this  administra- 
tlrn,  by  .<^uch  Intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  others,  by  such  unin- 
vited and  senseless  appeal  to  reason  where  there  is  no  reason, 
has  granted  such  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Hitler's  gall,  for 
such  further  Inflation  of  the  little  man's  insane  ego  as  may  but 
spur  him  on  to  that  very  war  from  which  President  Roosevelt's 
appeal  sought  to  swerve  him? 

Drunk  with  power.  Inflated  by  the  attention  showered  upon 
him  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  world.  Hitler  Is  brazenly  con- 
temptuous of  all  god.s  but  the  god  of  might.  To  grant  him  oppor- 
tunity to  couch  his  attacks  upon  democracy  In  the  veil  of  right, 
to  invite  his  criticism  of  our  own  national  conduct,  to  permit 
him  to  hoid  up  our  own  national  distress  and  our  mistakes  of 
leadership  as  horrible  examples  of  the  failure  of  democracy — these 
are  grave  mistakes,  indeed.  Greatly  as  we  detest  Hitler  and  his 
works,  have  we,  after  all,  any  legitimate  right  to  butt  Into  his 
affairs  eo  long  as  they  do  not  openly  and  directly  threaten  tlie 
United  States  of  America?  I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  we  have. 
What  Is  mere,  I  believe  that  such  unwarranted  Intrusion  upon 
the  part  of  this  administration  borders  upon  the  acutely  perilous, 
borders  upon  an  invitation  to  trouble  in  which  we  have  no 
business. 

The  notes  of  Woodrow  Wilson  heralded  our  being  sucked  Into 
the  World  War.  Faces  waxed  red  then,  as  some  faces  wax  red  now 
at  this  reply  of  Hitler's.  Men's  minds  turned  savage  at  the  rebuff 
of  Wilson's  notes  as  even  now,  the  minds  of  some,  know  p>erllous 
rcentment  at  Hitler's  rebuff  to  President  Roosevelt.  Is  history 
but  repeating  Itself,  or  has  the  American  people  developed  a 
degree  of  common; en.'^e  sturdy  enouph  to  turn  aside  the  assault  of 
such  Irritation,  such  appeal  to  passion,  such  fore-whisperer  of 
war?    That  ts  the  question,  my  f?!low  citizens. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  Hitler's  reply  suffices  to  turn  the 
thoughts  and  the  efforts  and  the  energies  of  the  administration 
back  to  its  own  rightftil  problem — its  only  real  problem — the  battle 
against  unemployment,  destitution,  praverty,  and  all  the  other  eco- 
nomic Ills  with  which  America  is  cursed.  When  these  are  cleaned 
up.  when  there  no  longer  exists  opportunity  for  foreign  enemies 
of  democracy  to  point  in  derision  at  our  own  back  yard,  then  and 
then  only  may  the  administration  have  business  elsewhere.  Today 
and  tomorrow  and  for  many  a  day  to  come  there's  plenty  to 
strain  all  powers  of  salvation  here  at  home. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  a  veritable  deluge  of  correspondence 
in  approval  of  my  last  broadcast  has  poured  into  my  office  from 
everv-  part  of  the  Union,  a  deluge  that  leaves  no  vestige  of  doubt 
of  the  American  people's  wholehearted  condemnation  of  any 
administration  activity  tending  to  embroil  us  in  the  European 
muddle.  Definitely,  our  people  have  no  desire  to  see  Uncle  Sam 
become  again  the  prize  sucker  that  he  was  in  1917.  Definitely, 
our  people  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  schemers  and 
war  profiteers  and  the  putrid  mess  of  hates  these  wily  gentlemen 
have  brewed  across  the  sea.  Definitely,  the  youth  of  America  has 
no  desire  to  become  cannon  fodder  for  the  enrichment  of  foreign 
eoll.  of  foreign  or  domestic  schemers,  of  foreign  or  domestic  muni- 
tions makers,  those  economic  royalists  against  whom,  but  yester- 
year, was  raised  the  song  of  hate  of  these  very  New  Dealers  whose 
blunderlngs  Into  the  foreign  field  could  so  readily,  so  easily,  so 
quickly  embroil  this  Nation  In  a  war  from  which  the  economic 
royalists  alone  might  reap  a  profit. 

Is  it  net  strange  that  today  we  hear  no  cry,  no  faintest  peep  of 
fear  that  these  once  so  hated  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  now  selling 
munitions  to  embattled  peoples  may  embroil  America  in  war?  Is 
It  not  strange  that  we  hear  no  demand  from  a  peace-preaching 
administration,  no  Insistence  that  the  Congress  ban  exportation 
of  any  and  all  materials  of  war  to  any  and  every  land  without 
exception?  What  logic — what  strange  logic — Impels  perilous  inter- 
vention in  the  name  of  peace  while  day  l:i  and  day  out  ships  sail 
from  our  shores  laden  with  the  very  things  destined  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  war  and  aggression? 

Are  v/e  not,  like  England,  permitting  our  own  people  to  go  on 
garnering  profits  from  the  supplying  of  the  very  things  dcstinc<l 
perchance  one  day  to  m.alm  and  destroy  our  own  people?  Are  we 
not  einglng  away,  for  gold,  our  own  protection,  our  own  defense,  in 
a  world  wherein  stalk  aggressors  so  frightening  as  to  cause  our 
President  to  cry  forth  warnings  of  meeting  force  with  force?  Are 
we,  as  a  people,  profiting  from  such  enterprise?  Or  are  we,  even 
now.  Impelled  by  felly  as  in  the  years  before  1917.  building  here  in 
America  the  guns,  the  shells,  collecting  the  very  scrap  metal 
destined  to  be  shot  back  at  our  own  sons  when,  beguiled  at  last 
Into  the  fray,  we  purchase  the  profits  of  munitions  makers  and 
money  changers  at  the  horrible  price  we  did  in  World  War  days? 

Ask  yourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If  we  are  being  led.  deliber- 
ately or  by  folly.  Into  the  sucker  role  we  played  In  1917.  Is  this 
administration  seeking  to  distract  attention  from  the  muddle  of 
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things  at  home,  s-^eliing  to  drown  out  the  ever-mounting  cries  for 
salvation  of  its  own  people  by  shouting  of  the  need  of  peace  in 
Eu.'-cpe?  Are  not  American  millionaires,  American  munitions 
makers.  American  money  changers,  now,  as  before  and  during  the 
World  War,  gleaning  gold  from  the  very  strife  and  the  preparations 
for  strife  this  very  adnnnistraticn  so  loudly  condemns?  Is  this  the 
fruit  of  sound  logic  my  friends  or  what? 

Two  weeks  ago  I  invited  your  attention  to  this  perllotis  med- 
dling in  foreign  affairs.  Since  then  the  fruit  of  that  meddling  has 
been  made  known  to  till.  Is  It  not  time  to  call  a  halt  to  such 
folly?  Have  we  not  occasion  to  feel  ashamed  that  Hitler  was 
granted  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  cleaning  our 
own  back  yard — a  privilege  accorded  to  Americans  and  to  them 
alone?  Have  we  reached  such  a  pass  that  truth  must  be  told  to 
our  President  only  through  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy? I  refuse  to  believe  such  can  be  true.  It  being  the  duty  of 
Americans,  I  have  faith  that  It  will  be  done  by  Americans;  that  the 
administration  will  be  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  of  America's 
desre  to  mind  its  own  business  and  get  busy  on  its  own  bade 
yard. 

The  past  2  weeks  have  brought  to  the  Congress  the  President's 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  certain  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment— chiefly  those  devoted  to  the  dispensing  of  relief,  social 
security,  and  loans.  Such  reorganization  is  recommended  upon  the 
ground  that  economies  may  be  effected  and  confusion  of  effort 
be  eliminated.  But  these  realinements  of  bureaus  In  no  way  prom- 
ise to  put  an  end  to  the  obvious  faults  of  the  existing  system  and 
their  approval  by  the  Congress  can  mean  but  the  addition  of  many 
more  high-salaried  employees  to  the  Government's  roll.  Economy, 
if  such  there  be.  would  have  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pjTamid.  from  the  casting  off  of  the  helplessly  dependent,  and  to 
any  so-called  economy  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  poverty  and  economic  mismanagement  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed.  In  a  land  where  one  of  every  three  citizens  is  being 
fed  from  the  public  purse,  I  for  one  refvise  to  see  betterment  in 
any  scheme  designed  to  add  $10,000  figureheads  to  the  pay  roll  and 
fire  a  lot  of  siarvatlon-wage  earners  in  the  nanae  of  economy.  If 
that  be  economy,  the  less  our  suffering  America  is  subjected  to  It 
the  better. 

Also,  during  the  past  2  weeks,  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  request  for  $1,477,000,000  with  which  to  run  the  W.  P.  A. 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1939.  The  President 
Elates  that  this  amount  would  provide  for  2,000.000  Jobs  instead 
of  the  3.000.000  provided  during  the  past  year.  Logically  this  p>re- 
supposes  the  dropping  of  1.000.000  persons  from  the  present  rolls. 
But  since  the  President  himself  has  estimated  that — in  periods  of 
reemployment  W.  P.  A.  workers  get  only  one  Job  out  of  four — 
this  proposed  reduction  of  1.000.000  workers  would  imply  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  expects  st  least  4.0<X).000  persons  to  be  taken  back  Into 
private  employment.  This  makes  no  provision  lor  the  850.000  per- 
sons now  certified  as  in  need  and  waiting  for  W.  P.  A.  placement, 
whose  absorption  by  private  Industry  would  require,  on  the  l-to-4 
basis,  additional  employment  of  some  2.550,000  persons,  nor  does 
it  provide  for  the  500.000  young  people  annually  added  to  the 
ranks  of  thcs?  seeking  employment. 

The  employment  by  private  industry  of  some  7.000,000  persons 
would  be  a  miracle  Indeed.  The  obvious  question  is:  By  what 
private  industry?  What  sudden  demand  for  production  could  re- 
quire 7.000.000  new  workers?  Or  five  or  even  one  million,  for  that 
matter?  None  in  time  of  p>eace,  my  friends.  And  so  I  fear  we 
must  consign  that  dream  to  the  realm  whence  have  flown  so  many, 
many  other  dreams  of  the  new  dealers.  This  Initial  appropriation 
request,  this  call  for  81  477.000.000  for  relief  during  the  coiaing  year 
Is — as  might  say  Captain  Henry,  of  Show  Boat  fame.  "Only  the  be- 
ginning, folks;  only  the  beginning."  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
that  any  living  man  knows  how  many  millions  will  be  destitute  and 
dependent  upon  W.  P.  A.  dxirlrg  the  course  of  the  oomlrg  year.  We 
of  the  Congress  have  no  doubts  concerning  the  probability  of 
further  demands  for  duns  when  we  meet  next  January.  The  ways 
of  the  New  Dealers  have  become  an  old,  old  story,  yet  ever  an 
lncre.i singly  saddening  one. 

Isn't  It  time,  friends,  to  admit  honestly  that  It  Isn't  relief  at  all; 
that  It's  nothing  more  than  craven  procrastination,  craven  evasion? 
Isn't  It  time  common  sense  reasserted  Itself  to  make  us  abandon 
buck  passing  and  pretense  and  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  cancer  a 
cancer?  Ten  billions  of  dollars — ten  billions  and  more  have  been 
spent  in  this  New  Deal  pretense  that  the  unemployed  are  charity's 
children  and  belong  on  charity's  doorstep.  Is  it  not  time  to  confess 
the  falsity  of  that  pretense  and  to  admit  that  unemployment  was 
born,  not  of  chsrity  but  of  faith  and  hope — the  faith  and  hope  in- 
cessantly Impelling  mankind  to  devise  quicker,  better  methods  of 
reproducing  things  known;  to  constantly  seek  things  new  with 
which  to  Improve  this  btislness  of  living? 

Why  longer  delude  ourselves  that  lack  of  work  is  but  a  transitory 
economic  rash  or  excite  ourselves  In  efforts  to  attribute  its  exist- 
ence to  evil  fortune?  Why  not  place  resp>onslblllty  where  it  be- 
longs— on  an  outworn,  outmoded,  misdirected,  mismanaged  distri- 
bution system  and  a  fallacious  monetary  system  which  we  have 
stubbornly  persisted  In  perpetuating  long  after  it  was  dead?  Why 
not  give  support  where  support  should  rightfully  be  given,  not  to 
employables  but  to  the  old  deserving  of  their  time  and  rest  from 
labor,  to  the  blind  and  the  lame  and  the  halt,  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  the  truly  deserving  dependent,  the  proper  responsibility  of 
the  Nation? 

Give  the  able  real  work  opportunities — not  the  poverty  of  nig- 
gardly existence  wages;  not  destitution;  not  a  sentence  to  an 
existence  wherein  Ues  no  hope  of  betterment.    That,  friends.  Is 
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the  cry  of  thoughtful  Americans  everywhere,  the  cry  of  an  America 
heart-weary  and  soulsick  of  New  Deal  experiments  and  stopgaps, 
of  an  unemployment  situation  waxing  more  hopeless,  more  desper- 
ate with  every  passing  hour  of  every  passing  day.  Can  we  wonder 
that  Hitler,  knowing,  as  must  all  the  world,  what  a  mess  is  here, 
what  a  debt  we  have  amassed,  how  desperate  is  the  plight  of 
America  today,  can  we  wonder  that  Hitler  sneers  at  us  as  a 
plutocracy  and  bids  our  President  police  his  own  country,  clean 
up  his  own  back  yard,  before  pretending  to  the  right  to  police 
European  nations? 

When  America  has  solved  Its  own  pressing  problems,  when 
America  summons  the  courage  to  rectify  its  own  distribution  and 
monetary  systems  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
America  can  boast  that  it  adequately  cares  for  its  own  people, 
provides  work  opportunities  for  all  the  willing  and  proper  care 
for  its  aged  and  Its  helpless,  then  and  then  only,  my  friends, 
may  we  look  to  the  yards  of  our  neighbors.  Until  that  great  day 
comes,  red  though  our  faces  be  at  the  Insults  heaped  upon  us 
by  the  enemies  of  democracy,  let  us  refrain  from  throwing  stones 
at  other  nations.  For,  friends,  far  better  that  our  faces  be  red 
with  a  passing  anger  than  that  the  battlefields  of  Europe  be  red 
again  with  the  blood  of  the  flow^er  of  American  manhood,  squan- 
dered in  a  senseless  cause.  We  can  redeem  our  dignity  as  we 
redeem  America,  but  blood  once  spilled  lies  beyond  redemption. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  your  fine  response  to 
these  talks  of  mine  and  my  assurance  thnt  requests  for  copies 
will  be  met  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Until  2  weeks  from  tonight, 
my  friends,  good  wishes  and  goodnight. 


Crude  Oil  and  Gasoline  Movements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

^      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18,  1939 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  table  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  movement  of  oil  by 
the  different  methods  of  transportation  in  this  country: 

Crude  oil  and  gasoline  movements,  1937 

RAILROADS,   CLASS  I 

Originated  on  line:  Barrels 

Petroleum,  crude 26.498.227 

Refined  oil  and  gasolines 293,804,716 

Total 322,  303,  943 

Total  carried: 

Petroleum,  crude 42,541,875 

Refined  oils  and  gasolines 529.019,843 

Total 571.  561,  718 

Tonnage  converted  into  barrels  by  use  of  following  weight  fac- 
tors: 6.4  barrels  crude  equals  1  short  ton;  7.7  barrels  gasoline 
equals  1  short  ton. 

The  above  does  not  include  all  petroleum  products,  as  fuel  oU, 
lubricating  oils,  etc.,  carried  by  railroads. 

Source:  I.  C.  C.  Freight  Commodity  Statistics,  1937. 

PIPE    LINES    REPORTING    TO    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Oil  originating  on  lines:  Barrels 

Crude 885,370,  113 

Refined 62, 978,  252 

Total 948.348,365 

Source:   I.  C.  C.  Pipe  Line  Statistics,  1937. 

WATEBWATS 

>Oulf  coastwise  shipments,  1937:  Barrels 

•''        Crude  oil 179,633,254 

^\        Gasoline 100.374,720 

Total 280,  C07,  974 

Source:  Data  compiled  by  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Intercoastal.  Panama  Canal,   1937: 

Crude  oil 147,764 

Gasoline 4,  094,  139 

Total 4,241,903 

Source:    Panama   Canal  reports. 
Padflc  coastwise,  1937: 

Crude  oil __ i.^ 49.614,514 

Gasoline 49,  091.  638 

Total 98,  705. 152 

Source:   Corps  of  Engineers. 

Total  water  movement.  1937.  332,955,029  barrels. 
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Mrs.  NORTON.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record. 
my  reply  thereto: 


Sr  eaker 


f  irm 
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Me  nbers 


To  Members  of  the  House  of 

The  chairman  of  the  House 
Intention  of  calling  up  K.  R 
Monday,  May  15.    This  an 
position  of  the  undersigned 
We  object  to  the  Norton 

(1)  It   nullifies   most  of 
under  the  present  law. 

(2)  By    conceding   some   n^ 
groups.  It  seeks  to  split  the 
commodity  groups  "half  a 
agriculture  of  exemptions 
the  farmers  against  increasin 

(3)  If  passed  It  will  brinR 
the  law  both  as  to  wages  and 

(4)  It  is  loaded  with  such 
It  means  and  members  of 
to  the  intent  of  the  languag 

As   the   Members  of   Congipss 
working    for    parity.     The 
passage   of    the   bill    will    greftly 
confronting   agriculture.     It 
products  for  market — costs 

Since  the  Norton  bill  was 
has  been  a  concerted  effort 
exempts  agriculture.    The 
led  by  such  representations. 
Its  backers  at  the  behest  of 
place  agriculture  in  a  strait 

At  no  time  was  the  farme 
views  before   the   committee 
public  hearings.    Yet  all  the 
ministrator,  who,  by  reason 
utterly  illogical  concept  and 
tlcn,"  is  largely  responsible 
ments  to  the  wage-hour  law. 

If  the  move  to  have  the 
of  the  rules  succeeds,  there  w 
amendments.     The  effort  to 
such  conditions,  where  farmers 
before  the  committee  to 
the  concept  of  democratic  pr 
pension   of   the   rules,   the 
opportunity   to  amend  or 
exemptions  agriculture  now 

Believing  in  Justice  as  we 
compensated  for  their  labor. 
those  who  are  engaged  in  agr 
among  the  poorest   paid   in 
shorter  hours  and  minimum 
cannot  fall  to  place  agricultu 
under  which  it  now  labors, 
who  are  engaged  In  agricultiire 
to  exchange  their  products 
entire  country. 

A  vote  for  suspension  of 
farmer  and  of  all  the  busi 
upon  aggriculture.    The  Nor 
The  amendments  on  which 
sary  are  embodied  In  the 
Respectfully  yours 

American  Farm  Bureai 
dent;    National    G 
representative 
eration,    Charles 
operative   Council, 
tural    Producers 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1939. 
lepresentatives: 

Labor  Committee  has  announced  her 

>435  under  suspension  of  the  rules  en 

novjicement  calls  for  a  reassertlon  of  the 

groups  toward  the  Norton  bill. 

for  the  following  specific  reasons: 

agricultural  exemptions  accorded 


t  le 

ine  is 


t  le 
Bar(  en 


The  American  Farm  Bureau 
The  National  Grange. 
The  National  Cooperative 
The  National  Cooperative 
The  Agricultural  Producers 
Gentlemen:   As  chairman 
It  my  duty  to  take  cognlza: 


le  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
include  the  following  letter  and 


exemptions   to   a  few   agricultural 

forces  of  agriculture  by  giving  some 

,"  while  depriving  the  major  part  of 

co4tained  in  the  existing  law  to  protect 

costs. 

the  great  bulk  of  agriculture  under 

hours. 

vagueness  that  no  one  knows  what 
t|ie  committee  themselves  disagree  as 

well  know,   agriculture  has  been 

Norton    bill    makes    for    disparity.     The 

intensify    the    present    hardships 

ill   increase  costs  of   preparing  farm 

come  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 

eported  out  by  the  committee,  there 

lull  Congress  into  the  belief  that  it 

of  Congress  should  not  be  mls- 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill,  prepared  by 

the  Wage-Hour  Administrator,  would 

acket  and  l2ave  It  helpless. 

given  an  opportunity  to  express  his 

This  despite   repeated   requests   for 

iihile  sessions  were  held  with  the  Ad- 

)f  the  issuance  of  an  Ill-advised  and 

cflnition  of  the  term  "area  of  produc- 

31  the  need  which  exists  for  amcnd- 

N  )rton  bill  called  up  under  suspension 
11  be  no  possibility  lor  anyone  to  cffcr 
)ass  this  ill-conceived  measure  under 
i  v.ere  given  no  opportunity  to  appear 
e  th(,«ir  views,  is  entirely  contrary  to 
ncip'.es  and  government.  Under  sus- 
ouse  Itself  will  be  deprived  of  any 
mfcdify  the  Norton  bill  or  to  preserve 
1  as. 

dj),  we  desire  to  see  all  workers  properly 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

culture  are  also  workers,  and  they  are 

the  entire  country.    The   burden   of 

wages  resulting  from  the  Norton  bill 

e  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  that 

milking  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  those 

and  for  those  engaged  In  Industry 

cfi  a  workable  basis,  thus  injuring  the 


rules  would  be  a  vote  against  the 

and  Industrial  groups  that  depend 

on  bill  should  be  decisively  defeated. 

farm  Rrcups  have  agreed  as  neces- 

blll,  H.  R.  5374. 


Federation,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  presl- 
ange,    Fred    Brenckman,    Washiapton 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers^ed- 
^    Holman,    secretary:    National    Co- 
Ezra  T.   Benson,   secretary;    Agricul- 
labor    Committee,    Ivan   G.   McDaniel. 


Federation. 


&  ILK 


Producers  Federation. 

C4)UNCIL. 

Labor  Committee. 

Df  the  House  Labor  Committee,  I  feel 
n#e  of  your  letter  of  May  13,  addressed 
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to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  opposition  to 
H    R.  6435.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

You  purport  to  speak  for  American  agriculture.  In  an  attempt 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  Congress,  you  make  several  charges 
as  to  the  harmful  effects  which  this  bill  will  have  upon  agricul- 
ture. You  even  imply  bad  faith  to  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  I 
feel  Impelled,  therefore,  in  a  public  letter  to  show  by  an  analysis 
of  the  present  law  and  propxjsed  amendments  that  your  charges 
are  not  and  cannot  be  substantiated.  The  following  statements 
are  not  generalities;  they  are  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  and  the  proposed  amendments,  and 
can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  make  such  a 
comparison : 

<  1 )  This  bill  does  not  affect  any  person  who  is  employed  on  a 
farm  or  any  person  who  is  employed  by  a  farmer.  Such  workers 
are  exempt  under  the  law  at  present  and  would  continue  to  be 
exempt  under  the  propo.sed  amendments. 

(2)  What  you  term  "agriculture"  or  "agricultural  exemptions" 
does  not  refer  to  employees  of  the  farmers  but  rather  to  employees 
of  canners.  packers,  other  Industrial  processors,  etc. 

(3)  You  state  that  most  of  the  "agricultural  exemptions"  (you 
refer  to  exemptions  for  the  employees  of  the  canners.  packers, 
etc.)  accorded  under  the  present  law  are  being  nullified  by  th  s 
bin.  To  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "let's  take  a  look  at  the  record"  to 
see  whether  this  statement  is  true.  There  follows  a  comparison 
of  the  exemptions  contained  in  the  present  law  with  those  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  as  they  relate  to  the  handling  and  processing  of 
the  principal  agricultural  commcdlties. 

cotton 

Under  the  present  law.  ginning  Is  completely  exempt  from  the 
hours  provisions  and  is  also  exempt  from  the  wage  provisions 
where  the  operation  is  p>erformed  in  the  "area  of  production." 

Under  the  proposed  changes  this  operation  would  be  completely 
exempt  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  wherever  per- 
formed. Irrespective  of  "area  of  production." 

Under  the  present  law  storing  has  no  hours  exemption  unless 
performed  within  the  "area  of  production." 

Under  the  proposed  changes  storing  would  be  completely  exempt 
from  the  hours  provision  for  14  workweeks  a  year  and  up  to  bO 
hours  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  wherever  the  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

Under  the  present  law  compressing  has  a  complete  exemption 
from  the  hours  provisions  and  an  exemption  from  the  wage  pro- 
visions where  the  operation  is  performed  within  the  "area  of  pro- 
duction." 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  exemption  would  be  the  same  as 
lor  storing. 

TOBACCO 

Under  the  present  law  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  op?ratlon  on 
tobacco  after  It  has  kft  the  farm  is  exempt  from  the  minimum- 
wage  provisions.  However,  there  is  a  14  workweeks'  exemption 
from  the  hotxr  provisions  for  the  first  processing  operations  upon 
tobacco   when  performed   within   the   "area   of   production." 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  operations  of  handling,  tying, 
drying,  stripping,  grading,  redrying.  fermenting,  stemming,  pack- 
ing (when  those  operations  are  performed  prior  to  storage),  and 
storing  of  leaf  tobacco  would  be  completely  exempt  from  both  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions. 

Lr.tSTOCK 

Under  the  present  law  no  exemption  Is  granted  from  the  wage 
provisions  for  Elaughtering  and  dressing  livestock.  Such  opera- 
tions are  exempt  from  the  hours  provisions  for  a  limited  period 
of  14  workweeks,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  the  41-hoi:r 
workweek  is  applicable. 

Ui-.der  the  proposed  changes  the  handling,  grading,  loading. 
Elaughtering.  or  dressing  of  livestock  would  be  completely  exempt 
from  the  hour  provisions  for  14  workweeks,  and  exempt  up  to 
60  hours  a  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  wherever 
the  operations  are  performed. 

POULTRT 

Under  the  present  law  no  exemption  Is  granted  from  the  wage 
provisions  for  slaughtering,  dressing,  and  storing  poultry.  Such 
cperations  are  exempt  from  the  hoxir  provisions  for  only  14  work- 
weeks, and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  the  44-hour  worliweek  is 
applicable. 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  handling,  storing,  grading, 
slaughtering,  refrigerating,  picking,  dressing,  or  packing  of  poultry 
wcuid  be  completely  exempt  from  the  hour  provisions  for  14 
workweeks,  and  exempt  up  to  60  hours  a  week  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

CBAnff 

Under  the  present  law  there  is  an  exemption  from  both  wages 
and  hours  for  handling,  cleaning,  handplcking,  drying,  and  storing 
grains,  but  only  when  these  operations  are  performed  within  the 
"area  of  production. "  Further,  there  is  an  exemption  from  the 
hour  provisions  fcr  14  workweeks  for  the  first  processing  of  grains, 
but  only  when  this  Is  done  within  the  "area  of  production." 

Under  the  proposed  changes  handling,  grading,  cleaning.  F>olish- 
ing,  handplcking.  hulling,  delinting.  fumigating,  drying,  and  stor- 
ing of  grains  would  be  completely  exempt  from  the  hour  provisions 
for  14  workweeks  and  up  to  60  hours  a  week  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

sugar 

Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  wage  exemption  for  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar  beets,  sugar-beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap 
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Into  sugar,   molasses,   or  sirup,  but  there   Is  an  hours  exemption 
for  such  processing.  ; . 

Under  the  proposed  changes  there  would  be  an  exemption  from 
the  hour  provisions  for  14  workweeks  for  such  operations,  and  ihis 
exemption  would  apply  up  to  60  hours  a  week  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

dairy  products 

Under  the  present  law  there  Is  an  exemption  from  both  wages 
and  hours  for  the  making  of  dairy  products,  but  only  within  the 
"area  of  production."  Further,  there  Is  an  exemption  from  the 
hour  provisions  f<)r  the  first  processing  of  milk,  cream,  whey,  or 
skimmed   milk   Into  dairy   products. 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  making  of  dairy  products  (ex- 
cept Ice-cream  mix.  Ice  cream,  malted  milk,  and  processed  cheese), 
including  the  cooling,  pasteurizing,  printing,  or  packing  thereof 
would  be  completely  exempt  from  the  hour  provisions  for  14  work- 
weeks and  up  to  60  hours  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

lumber 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  felling  of  trees  and  logging 
lumbering  operations  except  when  performed  by  farmers. 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  felling  of  trees  and  logging 
operations  performed  prior  to  delivery  of  logs  to  a  sawmill  would 
be  completely  exempt  from  the  hour  provisions  for  14  workweeks 
and  up  to  60  hours  a  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

FRESH    FRUrrS    AND    VEGETABLES 

Under  the  present  law  there  Is  an  exemption  from  both  wages  and 
hours  for  preparing,  packing,  and  canning  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, but  only  if  those  operations  are  performed  within  the  "area 
of  production'' — "area  of  production"  has  been  defined  by  the 
administrator  for  fre'>h  fruits  and  vegetables  as  being  a  radius  of 
10  miles  from  the  processing  establishment,  with  the  requirement 
the  establishment  be  in  a  town  of  less  than  2,500.  There  is  a'.so  an 
exemption  from  the  hour  provisions  for  14  workweeks  for  packing 
and  canning  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Under  the  proposed  changes  the  preparing,  cleaning,  grading, 
packing,  drying,  refrigerating,  freezing,  preserving,  peeling,  shelling, 
storing,  or  canning  fresh  or  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  would  bo 
cnmpletely  exempted  from  the  hour  provisions  for  14  workweeks 
and  fcr  60  hours  a  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Further, 
there  would  be  an  exemption  from  both  the  wage  and  hour 
Frovisions  for  cleaning,  packing,  grading,  or  preparirg  fresh  fiults 
and  vegetables  in  their  raw  or  natural  state  when  such  operations 
arc  performed  immediately  off  the  farm.  This  wage  exemption  Is 
limited  to  the  small  packing  operation  conducted  In  the  immediate 
commun  ty  where  the  produce  is  grown. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  proposed  changes  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  hour  provisions,  which  would  be  granted  to  the 
handlers  and  p.ccessors  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs, 
nnd  grain,  would  not  be  granted  to  such  hand'ers  and  processors 
if  they  constituted  "terminal  establishments."  H.  R.  5435  contains 
th?  commonly  und3rstood  definition  of  the  term  "terminal  estab- 
lishment." 

To  summarize  briefly,  cotton  processors  are  being  given  a  broader 
hour  exemption  by  these  amendments  than  they  now  have  under 
the  present  act;  tobacco  proccEsors  are  being  given  a  b'oader  hour 
exemption:  slaughterers  of  livestock  and  poultry  are  being  given  a 
broader  hour  exemption:  grain  elevators  art  being  given  a  broader 
hour  exemption:  dairy  plants  are  being  gi%'en  a  broader  hour  ex- 
emption; fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  packers  and  canners  are  being 
gi\en  a  broader  hour  e:.emptlon;  sugar  processors  are  being  given 
BUbstentially  the  same  hour  exemption  they  now  enjoy;  and  log- 
gers are  being  given  a  broad  hour  exemption,  although  they  do  not 
have  any  hour  exemption  in  the  present  law. 

The  primary  need  In  the  handling  and  processing  of  agricultural 
commodities  Is  for  flexibility  in  hours.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
f Cleaning  that  the  burdens  of  tlie  hour  provisions  as  applied  to 
emp'.ovees  engaged  in  such  handling  and  processing  have  been  sub- 
stantially cased. 

It  is  true  that  an  exemption  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  pro- 
visions is  granted  by  the  statute  to  certain  limited  operations  In  the 
"area  of  production."  The  bill  proposes  to  repeal  these  wage  cxemp- 
t  ons  except  as  to  the  ginning  of  cotton  and  the  packing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  immediately  off  the  farm.  There  la  little  indication 
that  the  application  of  the  wage  provisions  to  employees  engaged  in 
the  processmg  and  handling  of  agricultural  commcdlties  has  been 
burdensome. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  your  fight  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ments has  been  induced  by  canners  and  packers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Such  procestors  have  made  it  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
Ect.sfied  with  anything  less  than  a  complete  exemption  of  their 
employees  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  provisions.  An  examination 
of  the  facts  will  clearly  demonstrate  that  these  demands  are  unjiis- 
tlfled.  For  example,  the  State  of  California,  from  which  your  most 
active  lobbyist  comes,  has  a  law  which  establishes  a  minimum  wage 
of  $16  for  a  normal  workweek  for  women  engaged  In  canning  and 
packing  plants.  Minimum  wages  which  are  equivalent  to  those  fixed 
by  the  Federal  law.  or  higher,  are  also  required  to  be  paid  to  women 
engaged  in  canning  in  many  other  States.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  have  been  handicapped  in 
the  States  where  such  wage  legislation  exists.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  these  commodities  are  competing  in  a  national  market,  it  is 
unjust  and  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to  exempt  the  em- 
p!oyee8  in  these  industries  from  a  national  wage  and  hour  law  nhcn 
such  exemption  will  result  in  discriminatory  production  costs  and 
cause  a  general  depression  of  wage  levels  in  such  Industries.  Many 
canneries  have  been  employing  thousands  of  workers  at  wages  which 
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are  InsuflSclent  to  maintain  them  in  health  and  decency.  Minimum 
wage  legislation  is  needed  in  the  canning  and  packing  industry  as 
much  as  or  more  than  in  any  other  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  American  agriculture  were  apprised 
of  the  proviRlons  of  this  bill  with  its  broader  hour  exemption 
they  would  prefer  it  to  the  present  law.  I  am  advised  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  that  most  requests  in  connection  with  the  cov- 
erage of  employees  engaged  In  canning  and  packing  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  for  longer  hours  rather  than  for  exemp- 
tion from  wages.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  reference  to  the 
larger  fresh  f.-uit  and  vegetable  producing  States  of  California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Florida.  New  Jersey,  and  Missis.sippi. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  the  amendments  will  nullify  most 
of  the  exemptions  granted  to  the  handlers  and  processors  cf  agri- 
cultural commcdities.  It  h£is  already  been  shown  that  this  is  not 
true,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  amendments  will  considerably  broaden 
these  exemptions.  Your  real  objection  seems  to  be  that  the  amend- 
ments stop  short  of  complete  exemption  for  these  handlers  and 
processors.  I  cannot  but  feci,  therefore,  that  your  opposition  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  the 
million  employees  or  more  who  are  engaged  in  the  processing  and 
handling  of  agricultural  commodities.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely 
what  you  are  asking  by  recommending  H.  R.  5374,  the  Harden  bill. 

To  me  such  a  recommendation  comes  in  bad  grace  from  a  group 
of  farm  organizations  to  a  Congress  which  is  asked  by  the  pame 
group  to  appropriate  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  billion  do'lars 
to  agriculture.  It  would  seem  in  all  fairnes.s  that  the  workeis 
engaged  In  these  industries  are  entitled  to  the  snme  minimum- 
wage  protection  as  other  workers  and,  further,  that  th?  farm 
organizations  should  not  attempt  to  better  their  economic  posi- 
tion by  depressing  the  lot  of  another  economic   group. 

However,  masmuch  as  you  who  ptirport  to  speak  for  organ- 
Izec^  agriculture  have  raised  objections  to  the  changes  in  the  act. 
which  the  Labor  C9mmlttee  has  proposed  for  the  handling  and 
procetsinc?  of  agricultural  ccmmcditlcs.  and  have  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  present  act.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  insist 
upon  the  retention  in  the  legislation  of  those  changes  that  you 
find  objectionable.  I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
contains  all  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5435  with  the  exception  of 
the-  so-called  agricultural  exemptions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mart  T.  Norton. 

Importations  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Products 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY  - 

OF  WISCONSIN 

--^       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuri,day,  May  18, 1930 


LITTTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  MARATHON  LOCAL,  NO    3 ID    OP 

ROTHSCinLD.  WIS. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can rraikct  for  the  American  laborer  is  evidenced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper  industry.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Mcnthly  Summary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1938  we  exported 
$11  654,690  worth  of  paper  base  stocks,  which  included  pulp- 
wocd  in  cords,  weed  pulp,  rags,  and  other  paper  stocks.  Dur- 
ing 1938  we  imported  $86,354,332  worth  of  paper  base  stocks, 
including  the  same  raw  materials  as  those  that  were  exported. 
In  1938  we  exported  $25,913,334  worth  of  paper  and  manufac- 
tures and  in  the  same  year  we  imported  $112,878,458  worth  of 
the  same  paper  and  manufactures. 

The  American  laborer  is  beglrming  to  realize  that  foreign 
importations  result  in  a  loss  of  our  own  labor;  and  with  the 
number  of  unemployed  that  we  have,  this  fact  is  beginning  to 
be  more  evident  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  labor 
movement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Tony  Martin,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers, 
-Marathon  Local  No.  319,  of  Rothschild.  Wis.,  together  with 
copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  their  labor  imion.  as  follows: 

BoTuscHiu),  Wis.,  May  10,  1939. 
Honorable  Mr.  MuRaAT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
YotJR  Honor:  For  the  past  several  years  the  importation  of  for- 
eign pulp  and   paper  products  into  the  United   States  tias  been 
steadily  increasing,  until  it  has  become  a  very  serious  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwestk 
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The  fact  that  foreign  pulp 
to  be  Imported  into  the  Uni 
1913  has  had  a  tremendous 
in  the  United  States,  or  none 
of  which  they  are  capable  for 

Obviously,   when   we   Impor 
home,  we  are  exporting  Jobs; 
at  this  time  in  this  country 
economics  to  know  that  we 

This  curtailment  has  affected 
coast  alone.     This  is  taken 
directly   employed    in  pulp 
family  consists  of  4.  and  thos  ? 
bring  the  ngtire  to  100.000 
pulp  and  papsr  industry  for  a 

It  is  hard  to  understand 
pulp  and  pap^r  product.s  im 
mills  in  this  country  are  fi 
ployees  on  direct  relief  or  W 
tax   burden  on  both  employe  ■ 
ever-increasing  relief  rolls. 

Sincerely  and  fraternall  ' 


J  nd  newsprint  paper  has  been  allowed 

States  duty-free  ever  since  the  year 

on  the  pulp  and  newsprint  mills 

of  them  have  worked  at  the  capacity 

he  past  2  years. 

;    products   that   we   can   produce   at 

nd  with  so  many  people  out  of  work 

t  doesn't  take  much  of  a  student  of 

exporting  the  thing  we  need  most. 

some  100,000  people  on  the  Pacific 

>n  the  basis  that   13.000  people   are 

on   the   coast,   and   the   average 

working  in  the  woods  would  easily 

on  the  coast  dependent  upon  the 

livelihood. 

our  Government  allows  duty-free 

orted  into  the  United  States  while 

to  close  down  and  place  their  em- 

A.;  and  in  turn  this  causes  a  rising 

and  employee  to  take  care  of   the 
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yours. 
MiRATHON  Local.  No.  319,  I.  B.  P.  M., 
ToriT  Makttn,  Secretary. 
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Whereas  the  imports  of 
cf   the   pulp   and    newsprint 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  pulp  and  new? 
lions  of  capital  invested,  have 
years,  thereby  suffering  a  grea 
try  due  to  the  impjrtatlon  o 
and 

V/hereas  this  country  enacte  1 
minimum  wage  at  25  cents 
44  hours  so  as  to  protect  the 
W3  allow  paper  products 
to  be  imported  into  this  cou 
American  employer,  who  is  fojced 
close  down  his  plant;  and 

Whereas  better  than  25 
percent  of  the  newsprint  pape  ■ 
and 

Whereas  our  impwrts  of  pulp 
largest  single  imports  into  thi 
the  imports  of  such  commodiHes 
and 

V/horeas  we  can  with  exc^e 
th^  pulp  and  paper  products 
Alaska:  New.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^ed.  That  our  CongrcsE^icn 
every  means  possible  to  obtai 
on  the  excessive  importation 
United  States:  and  be  it  furth 

Resolved.    That    we    request 
Pcpsr  Makers  Union  and*  the 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Wok^rs 
to  S3e  that  this  re.solu  ion  is 

Submitted  by  Marathon  Loa  1 
cf  Paper  Makers. 
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foreign  pulp  and  newsprint  is  In  excess 
Daper   manufactured   in   the   United 

irint  paper  manufacturers,  with  mil- 
been  idle  or  curtailed  for  the  past  2 
loss  in  the  lapse  of  operating  Indus- 
foreign  pulp  and  newsprint  paper; 
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LETTER  FROM  B.  J.  HOVD] 
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Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in  ;lude 
to  me  recently  by  the  administrator 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Congressman  Robert  J.  Corbet  r 
House  of  Representatives, 
Deab  Congrtssman  Corbett 
House  bill  2888  iMx>vlding  for 
zation  and  $45,000,000  additidnal 
clearance  and  low-rent  housinf 
the  bill  is  reported  from  the 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  di4;ufiBion, 


the  wage  and  hcur  law,  which  set  a 
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American  laboring  people,  and  when 

marfufactured  by  low-paid  foreign   labor 
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percent  of  the  pulp  and  approximately  73 
used  is  Imported  into  this  country; 

and  paper  products  are  in  value  the 

country  in  the  p?.st  year,  exceeding 

as  rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  and  silk; 

<  Ingly  small  exception  produce  all  cf 
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and  Senators  be  requested  to  u.se 
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pulp  and  newsprint  paper  mto  the 

the    International    Brotherhood    of 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp 

Union  use  all  measures  possible 

d  out. 
,  No.  319,  International  Brotherhood 

ToNT  Mabtin,  Secretary. 
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Slum  Clearance  4nd  Low-Rent  Housinrr 

EXTENSIof  OF  REMARKS 


ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

PE^JNSYLVANIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADMINISTRATOR    OP    HOUSINO 
IHTY   OF   PITTSBURGH.    PA. 


under  leave  to  extend  my 

the  fcDowing  letter  written 

of  housing  authority  of 

PiTTSBTJRCH,  May  6,  1939. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  again  writing  you  regarding 

800.000.000  additional  loan  authcri- 

"1    annual    contributions   for   slum 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when 

I  anking  and  Currency  Committee  to 

,,o,.,        J  jjjj^  anxious  to  point  out 
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certain  significant  facts  concerning  our  program  for  your  infonna- 
tlcn: 

1.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  total  of  64.000  families 
living  In  substandard  housing  conditions.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
received  loans  from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  which 
will  develop  3.000  dwelling  units.  In  other  words,  in  this  locality 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  tinder  the  present  building  pro- 
gram about  5  percent  of  our  total  slum  population.  The  condition 
in  Pittsburgh,  we  feel,  is  representative  of  the  condition  in  prac- 
tically every  leading  American  city. 

2.  There  has  been  a  total  of  $16,623,000  in  lo'an  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  housing  authority  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  for  the  first  three  projects. 
On  October  10,  1938,  this  authority  applied  for  an  additional  ear- 
marking of  $10,000,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  additional  projects  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  which  have  been  planned  by  us.  These 
projects  would  accommodate  approximately  1,750  additional  slum 
families.  This  earmarking  was  denied  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  on  the  ground  that  no  additional  funds  were  avail- 
able at  that  time,  although  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
assured  us  that  when  and  as  additional  money  was  available  by  the 
Federal  Congress  our  request  would  be  given  immediate  considera- 
tion. We  have  had  indication  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  is  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  our 
authority  thus  far  on  our  three  initial  developments,  and  that 
approval  of  further  earmarklngs  would  be  immediately  forthcoming 
after  the  Congress  passes  further  loan  authorizations.  The  entire 
population  of  both  north  and  south  sides  has  shown  extreme  inter- 
est in  the  extension  of  the  slum-clearance  program  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods, and  I  know  that  they  are  anxious  in  their  desire  for  this 
extension. 

3.  Under  the  present  program  contemplated  for  our  city  over 
5.000  men  will  receive  employment,  and  the  stimulation  which  wiU 
be  supphed  to  business  and  labor  alike  has  received  the  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  of  almost  every  Pittsburgh  labor  organization 
and  business  trade  a'sociation.  The  population  of  the  city  at  large 
approves  our  program  because  of  the  social  benefits  as  well  as  the 
civic  reclamation  which  is  undertaken  by  the  public  housing 
projects. 

4.  The  Pittsburgh  housing  authority  has  estimated  rentals  on 
Its  three  initial  hou.slng  projects  of  less  than  $4.50  per  room  per 
month  for  shelter.  These  rentals  will  satisfactorily  allow  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  $700  to  $1,100  to  live  in  the  local  project 
homes. 

5.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  In  our  city  construction  costs 
for  this  development  of  the  public-housing  projects  will  be  ex- 
tremely low  for  this  locality.  Estimates  show  that  costs  In  this 
locality  will  average  about  $3,400  per  dwelling  unit.  Including  the 
general  construction,  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  work.  This 
Is  materially  less  than  the  statutory  limitations  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act.  We  hof>e  to  achieve  an  over-all  cost,  including 
the  cost  of  land  acquisition,  construction,  grading  and  site  Ini- 
provements.  of  less  than  $6,000  on  all  of  our  projects. 

6.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  building  inspection  bureau  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  private  construction  average  cost  per 
dwelling  un.t  for  the  first  8  months  of  1938  amounted  to  $4,587. 
The  figures  of  the  building  Inspection  bureau,  computed  from 
the  dwelling-unit  permits  issued  by  that  bureau  are  tisually  rep- 
resentative of  a  cost  about  10  percent  lower  than  the  actual  con- 
struction cost.  Speaking  conservatively.  If  this  figure  is  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  construction  cost  per  dwelling  unit  for 
our  three  Initial  projects,  It  will  be  Immediately  seen  that  the 
public-housing  dwellings  are  being  developed  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000  per  unit  less  than  private  construction  figures. 

7.  Under  the  Pittsburgh  program  there  will  be  3.000  sltun  dweU- 
Ings  eliminated  to  compensate  for  the  3.000  new  dwellings  as 
required  under  the  Federal  statute.  We  are  tearing  down  700 
dwelling  units  to  make  way  for  our  first  3  projects,  and  the 
additional  elimination  will  take  place  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  building  Inspection  bureau  after  the  projects  are  completed. 

8.  The  effects  of  the  housing  program  m  Pittsburgh  on  private 
Industry  are  significant.  There  has  been  an  upturn  in  business 
construction  charts  during  the  past  several  months,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  bureau  reveals  that  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  construc- 
tion contracts  amounting  to  30  percent  and  upward  during  the 
days  of  the  first  several  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  a  year 
ago.     We  are  confident  that  this  uptxirn  will  continue. 

9.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  although  actxial  figures  are  not 
readily  available,  the  slum  sections  of  our  city  receive  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  tax  expenditures  which  are  allocated  to  fire  and 
police  protection,  city  hospitals.  Juvenile-delinquency  homes,  and 
similar  social  Institutions.  At  the  same  time  the  slvmi  areas  of 
this  city  provide  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  tax  revenues. 
For  example,  oiir  first  three  projects,  located  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  had  total  annual  tax  levies  amounting  to  less 
than  $40,000.  A  very  major  percentage  of  these  tax  revenues  are 
not  collectible,  and  general  delinquency  among  this  type  of  tax- 
payer has  been  well  known  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  should  be  stated  that  a  great  amount  of  money  In  back  taxes  Is 
paid  to  the  municipality  through  the  purchase  of  the  site  areas  by 
the  local  authority.  In  each  case  when  purchasing  a  large  ntunber 
of  parcels  for  our  first  three  develcpments  we  have  discovered  that 
thousands  of  dollars  In  delinquent  taxes  have  been  accumulated, 
and  these  taxes  have  been  paid  Immediately  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment to  the  city  government.    They  represent,  I  am  certain,  tax 


revenues  that  the  city  would  not  otherwise  have  gotten  for  a  very 
long  time  in  the  future,  if  ever. 

10.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  gen- 
erally acclaimed  the  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing  program 
perhaps  the  best  public  improvement  project  which  has  been  under- 
taken here  in  recent  years.  All  cross  sections  of  the  population, 
representing  organized  groups  of  workmen,  businessmen,  rel'glotis 
and  educational  leaders,  racial  and  civic  groups,  have  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  this  program.  The  chamber  of  commerce  president, 
Mr.  Frank  Dupgan,  in  several  public  addresses  during  the  past  year, 
has  stated :  "This  is  one  Government  expenditure  which  the  chamber 
can  unhesitatingly  endorse." 

11.  You  are  well  aware,  I  know,  of  the  fact  that  private  construc- 
tion has  never  adequately  taken  care  of  the  low-income  population. 
It  is  unprofitable  for  them  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  there  has  been 
a  shortage  of  houses  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  for  members  of  this 
group,  and  It  Is  Imperative  that  an  extension  of  the  public  housing 
program  be  promulgated  In  order  to  alleviate  this  long-extant 
shortage. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  J.  HovDE,  Administrator. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 

ON  MAY  10,  1939 


Mr.  OSMEFIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  May  10,  1939: 

"Taxes  are  paid  by  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors,  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
tion." 

These  are  not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  seeking  election  back  In  1932;  and  so  tonight,  instead 
of  addressing  myself  to  businessmen,  small  or  large,  corporation 
executives,  or  others  Involved  in  the  actual  payment  of  business 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  will  address  myself  solely  to 
those  men  and  women  whose  labors  produce  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  taxes  now  exacted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  wish  also  to  speak  to  those  who  wish,  to  work,  but  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  cannot  find  emplojTnent.  For  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  told  that  if  we  will  but  "soak  the  rich,"  the  rest  of  us 
will  benefit.  Well,  your  Government  has  soaked  the  rich  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance,  and  times  are  worse  than  ever. 

Many  Americans  are  fond  of  saying.  "Why  doesn't  the  Government 
do  something  to  bring  back  better  times?"  There  Is  a  great  deal 
that  yoiir  Government  can  do,  and  It  is  about  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  the.se  that  I  wish  to  speak  tonight.  The  revision  of 
taxes  upon  business  and  individuals  is  the  greatest  single  step 
toward  recovery  and  reemployment  that  o\ir  Government  can  under- 
take at  this  time. 

Each  year  In  the  last  six  we  have  heard  that  the  curb  rein  was 
going  to  be  relaxed.  This  year  started  no  differently.  The  Presi- 
dent Indicated  that  appeasement  was  Just  around  the  comer.  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  bedecked  his  desk  with  pretty  slogans,  whUe 
Secretary  Hopkins  flapped  his  new  wings  and  soared  benignly  over 
business.  It  now  apF>ears  that  these  indications  mvist  take  their 
place  with  other  high-sounding  talk  and  broken  promises  which 
the  American  workers  and  unemployed  have  he$id  these  6  long 
years. 

How  long  wUl  13.000.000  American  citizens  be  wUllng  to  accept 
a  pittance  of  support  from  their  Government  without  expecting 
real  action  on  the  part  of  their  Government  to  set  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  action  once  again?  How  long  wUl  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica be  able  to  stand  the  strain  now  imposed  upon  them  by  a  waste- 
ful administration  that  sits  Idly  by  and  makes  no  move  to  release 
the  great  creative  energy  that  is  America? 

The  per  capita  exp>enditures  now  stand  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
a  family  of  four  starts  each  year  $520  in  the  red.  In  other  words, 
a  man  making  $25  a  week  and  supporting  a  family  of  four  spends 
nearly  half  his  working  days  for  the  bsnefit  of  the  Government. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  there  are  two  things  in  the  world  from  which 
there  was  no  escape — death  and  taxes.  Now  we  face  death  by  taxes. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  10  years  between  1919  and 
1929  there  was  an  annual  average  Investment  of  private  capital 
in  industry  of  $19,000,000,000.  Between  1932  and  1935  this  average 
dropped  to  about  four  and  one-half  bUlions  a  year.  Everyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers  today  or  that  has  any  dealings  with  the 
banks  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  billions  in  money  are  unemployed. 
Just  as  millions  of  individuals  are  unemployed;  and  that  tuitu  w« 
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can  make  the  Investment  of  capital   attractive  and  profitable  we 
cannot  have  reemployment  on  a  large  scale. 

Briefly,  let  me  outline  the  taxes  that  are  holding  back  business 
and  point  to  several  ways  in  which  they  can  be  modified,  so  that 
we  will  again  have  at  least  a  chance  of  prosperity  in  these  United 
States. 

At  the  present  time  the  main  taxes  which  are  preventing  the 
Investment  of  capital  are  the  corporation  Income  and  vmdis- 
trlbuted-profits  taxes,  the  increasing  social-security  taxes,  and 
capital-stock  and  excess-profits  taxes.  The  rates  of  taxation  have 
been  so  increased  and  complicated  by  the  New  Deal  that  the  profit- 
able Investment  of  new  money  in  business  and  industry  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  There  are  some  in  our  country  so  foolish  as  to 
believe  that  prosjierity  is  deliberately  being  held  back  because  cer- 
tain large  Interests  do  not  like  or  approve  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. In  all  my  travels  I  have  never  met  a  single  American 
who  would  turn  down  the  chance  of  a  reasonable  profit,  no  matter 
who  the  administration  might  happen  to  be.  The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  thase  owning  or  controlling  large  wealth  can  sit  down 
with  a  pencil  and  pap-^r  and  point  out  in  5  minutes  why  the  return 
under  existing  tax  laws  would  not  warrant  the  risk  of  new  invest- 
ment. Whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  it  is  the  Investment  of  many 
billions  of  private  capital  in  soxmd.  productive  American  enter- 
prise that  will  bring  recovery  and  net  the  spending  of  a  few  billions 
each  year  by  the  Government  in  this  ridiculous  pump  priming. 
The  unbalanced  Federal  Budget  and  accumulating  huge  debt  as  a 
result  of  this  pump  priming  are  merely  helping  to  preveait  the 
Investment  of  private  capital. 

The  present  corporation  income  taxes  are  50  percent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1929.  and  all  credits  to  small  corporations  have  been 
abolished,  while  the  Government  insists  on  taxing  annual  capital 
gains  and  restricting  greatly  or  forbidding  the  credit  for  capital 
losses.  It  should  be  possible  for  corporations  to  deduct  their  lo£s:!S 
In  any  1  year  from  the  Income  of  at  least  the  next  2  years.  Small 
corporations,  \^hich  form  the  backbone  of  American  business. 
Ehould  be  allowed  an  exemption  of  $3,000  if  their  incomes  are  under 
$25,000  a  year.  This  was  formerly  done.  The  bulk  of  taxes  from 
coiporaticns  should  come  from  a  flat  rate  on  their  net  profit. 

The  present  undistributed-profits  tax  should  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window  entirely,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  accompll?h 
that  purpose.  This  Is  the  tax  which  prevents  a  corporation  from 
accumulating  a  surplus  for  the  expansion  of  its  business,  so  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  and  from  saving  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  this  tax. 
more  than  any  other,  which  has  been  responsible  for  lost  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Jobless.  Like  a  lot  of  other  things  done  by  this 
administration,  it  sounded  well  on  the  radio,  but  that  is  all. 

The  social-security  tax  now  at  1  percent  for  the  employee  and 
1  percent  for  the  employer  should  certainly  not  be  Increased,  as 
the  present  law  provides,  to  the  point  where  3  percent  will  be 
exacted  from  the  employee  and  a  like  amount  from  the  employer. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  keep  these  taxes  at  1  percent.  After 
all.  this  tax  is  merely  an  Income  tf  x  on  the  workers  of  America. 
The  estabUshment  of  the  $47,000,000,000  reserve  fund  has  been  so 
dlscredltecf  that  even  the  administration  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  repeal  that  part  of  it.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  these 
contributions  paid  under  the  social-security  law  would  be  used  to 
buy  existing  Government  securities  and  thereby  not  increase  the 
Federal  debt,  but  because  of  the  provision  requiring  a  3-perc»nt 
return  on  the  funds,  the  Government  has  been  giving  3  percent 
I  O  U's  in  exchange  for  our  soclal-s?curity  ca.sh.  The  mon?y  so 
obtained  is  then  thrown  in  the  cash  drav.er  and  U5ed  to  finance 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  The  result  Is  that  the 
worker,  who  Is  America's  only  real  taxpayer,  pays  a  special  tax  on 
his  Income  for  social  security  and  then  v.-lll  be  required  to  pay 
additional  taxes  to  replace  the  funds  to  which  he  has  already  once 
contributed.  In  other  words,  it  Is  double  taxation,  plus  3  percent 
Interest.  The  sooner  social  security  is  placed  upon  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  with  a  modest  reserve  fund,  the  better  we  will  be.  The 
social-security  law  should  be  changed  to  permit  the  fimds  to  be 
Invested  in  cvurent  Government  obligations,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terest rate,  thereby  making  unnecessary  any  mandatory  increase 
In  the  national  debt.  It  Is  not  Important  for  the  Treasury  to  abuse, 
thece  funds  in  making  its  statement,  terrible  as  It  Is.  a  little 
prettier.  Workers  want  security,  not  artistic  Treasury  statements. 
The  present  capital  stock  and  excess-profits  taxes  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  economic  troubles  and  so  little  to  our 
National  Treasury  should  be  eliminated  entirely.  They  have 
brought  in  only  $175,000,000  a  year  and  they  are  not  based  upon 
the  ability  to  pay,  which  is  the  only  sound  taxation  formula. 

The  personal-income  tax  has  done  its  share  toward  preventing 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  should  be  radically  changed.  Ridicu- 
lously high  rates  in  higher  brackets  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced. They  produce  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  harm  they  do. 
Large  private  capital  has  been  driven  into  public  tax-exempt 
securities  and  will  stay  there  until  given  some  incentive  to  return 
to  private  fields.  One  might  argue  that  if  we  eliminated  the 
tax-exemption  privileges  on  existing  public  securities.  It  would 
automatically  have  that  effect.  It  probably  would.  But  in  so 
doin;?  It  would  also  cause  a  rush  of  capital  from  tax-exempt 
securities.  The  resxilting  drop  in  the  price  of  such  securities 
would  Jeopardize  the  solvency  of  our  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies which  are  large  holders  of  these  public  obligations.  If 
there  is  a  chance  of  reasonable  return  through  tax  revision,  ample 
funds  will  be  avaUable  for  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  whether  tax- 
exemption  privileges  are  removed  or  not. 

Small -business  men,  especially  those  not  employing  accountants 
and  aUoxneys,  have  found  that  an  Increasingly  large  part  oi  their    i 
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time,  which  should  be  spent 
Federal  tax  laws  which  defy 
In  complicated  tax  laws 
have   to  give   up   any   thought 
devote  their  entire  time  and 
forms  required   by  present 
amount  of  taxes  involved  is 
the   forms   in   some   cases 
Some  businessmen  are 
ness.   or   whether   they   have 
salary. 

The  whole  problem  of  tax 
slon  of  Congress.     It  must  be 
actual  Income.     If  Congress 
than  upon  reelection,  we  will 
blood  of  any  economy,  back  tc 
prise.    Let  us  not  kill  privat 
been  the  gooee  that  has  laid 
all  American  business  suffer 

It  has  been  said  that  some 
remarks  may  have  the  effect 
taxes.    That  Is  not  true.     Wit  i 
business  would  show  immediate 
even  at  lower  rates,  retiirns 
tax  revision  should  be  no 
can.  employed  or  not,  has  a  vjtal 
the  forgotten  man  to  rise  in 
This  administration  has  been 
tion  of  assisting  in  the  genera 
determine  whether  we  are  to 
independent  working  men  a 

Though  the  President  has 
great  words,  "Taxes  are  paid  b; 
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revision  needs  attention  at  this  ses- 
simplifled  and  based  primarily  upon 
concentrate  up>on  recovery,  rather 
a^ain  start  the  fiow  of  capital,  the  life- 
its  proper  channels  of  private  enter- 
initiative,  which  for  150  years  has 
America's  golden  eggs.     Why  should 
the  crimes  of  a  few? 
of  the  suggestions  contained  In  my 
of  lowering  the  revenue  from  these 
encotu'agement  and  proper  tax  laws. 
Improvement,  and.  consequently, 
w4)uld  be  much  greater.     The  fight  for 
pc|:tlcal  football,  because  every  Ameri- 
stake  In  It.     This  Is  the  time  for 
wTath  smd  make  hts  wants  known. 
<  erelict  in  performing  its  proper  func- 
welfare  of  all.     Our  tax  system  will 
become  again  a  nation  of  free  and 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  RfecoRD 
Republican  Conference  Co^imittee 
which  was  imanimously  a 
ence  of  the  House  of  Rep^esentativ 
1939: 

During  the  6  years  of  the  _ 
States  has  more  than  doubled 
ment  increased  from  $3,115, 
000.000  In  1939.     During  the 
Government  increased  from 
$8,995,000,000  in  1939.     The 
deficit  of  $20,889,000,000  duri  i 
lncr.rasc  In  the  public  debt, 
per  capita  public  debt  of  the 
durin?  the  cotirse  cf  8  years, 
in  1939. 

Despite  this  tremendou.s 
larger  and  larger  proportion 
devoted  to  paying  the  cost  of 
of  tile  total  national  income 
In  1930.  14.2  percent  went 
1938,  23.6  percent  of  the  tota 
tum^^d  over  to  tax  collectors 

taken  by  the  Federal  G 

than  the  share  taken  by  the 
In  1913  only  1.9  percent  of 
Federal  taxes.  In  1930,  4.8  ^ 
Federal  taxes,  and  by  1938  I't 
and  local  taxes  In  1913  took  4 
9.5  percent  in  1930,  and  12.7  . 

The  increase  of  the  Federa 
March  4,  1933,  to  approximately 
does  not  reveal  the  total  1 
Government-owned 
that  are  fully  guarante'ed  by 
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ruary  15,  1939.  the  total  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  by  It  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  were  as  follows: 

Outstanding  Feb.  15,  1939 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation $819,100,000 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 206,200,000 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation _~ 1,387,800.000 

Federal  Housing  Administration 1.700.000 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 2,887,600,000 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority 114.150.000 

Total 5. 416.  600, 000 

Thus,  by  June  30,  1939,  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing these  contingent  liabilities,  will  be  In  excess  of  $46,000,000,000. 

The  present  debt  limit  of  the  United  States  (not  Including  con- 
tingent liabilities)  was  set  by  Congress  in  1935  at  $45,000,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  not  more  than  $30,000,000,000  can  be  in  bonds,  and 
the  remainder  must  be  In  shcrt-term  notes  and  certificates.  The 
bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  would  permit  the  en- 
tire $45,000,000,000  of  the  direct  public  debt  of  the  United  States  to 
be  in  the  form  of  long-term  bonds.  Before  this  statutory  limitation 
Is  reached  another  $4,000,000,000  of  direct  indebtedness  can  be  in- 
curred after  June  30.  1939. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  Government- 
owned  corporations  can,  under  existing  authorization  from  Con- 
gress, issue  additional  bonds  that  will  be  fully  guaranteed  both  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  th?se 
bonds  are  not  included  in  the  above  debt  limitation.  Inasmuch 
as  a  number  of  these  Government  corporations  are  not  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  the  case  of  their  non- 
administrative  expenditures.  It  Is  always  possible  that  some  of  the 
money  raised  through  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  them  could  be  used 
lor  purposes  not  contemplated  by  Congress.  These  corporations 
have  the  power,  as  yet  unexercised,  to  issue  more  than  $9,483,000,000 
of  such  guaranteed  obligations.  Such  authorizations  and  the 
imused  balances  are  as  follows: 


Total  author- 
izt-d 

Authorized  but 
unissued 

Kooonstniction  Finanw  Corroralion 

js.T.w.non.noo 
500.  oon.  000 

2.  UK).  IXM.  000 

3, «»),  000, 000 

4.7.50.000.000 

800.000.030 

100,000.000 

J12,OT0, 400.000 
293.  800,  OOf) 

FedorHl  Farm  Mortiaep  Corixirsiion    

612.  ano.ooo 

Fe<l<'rai  Hotisinu  .Kdministraiioa 

Uotnc  ^)uners'  Ix)an  ("orporaiion... 

2. 998.  .300. 000 

1.  8f>Z  400. 003 

685.8,10.000 

Tenm-ssee  Vallev  \uthoritv        — 

100.000,009 

Total - 

14.900,000.000 

0,483, 400, 003 

Furthermore,  In  1934  Congress  set  up  an  exchange  stabilization 
fund  of  $2,000,000,000.  and  the  money  In  this  fund  can  be  expended 
by  the  President  as  he  sees  fit  without  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  President  could  utilize  the  money  In  this 
fund  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  if 
Congress  should  not  authorize  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

In  addition,  and  with  even  more  dangerous  potentialities,  the 
President  has  been  vested  by  Congress  with  authority  to  resort  to 
various  inflationary  devices  whereby  he  can  issue  fiat  money  that 
can  be  used  to  meet  the  day-to-day  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment If  Congress  should  not  authorize  any  additional  Increase 
In  the  debt.  Under  the  Thomas  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  the  President  can  issue  at  any 
time  $3,000,000,000  of  United  States  notes  secured  only  by  the 
premise  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay.  It  also  authorized  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to  purchase 
up  to  $3,000,000,000  of  Treasury  bills.  Thus,  In  reality,  the  Presi- 
dent can  Issue  $6,000,000,000  of  printing-press  money  that  could  be 
used  by  the  Government  to  meet  its  day-to-day  obligations  if 
Congress  should  not  increase  the  debt  limit.  If  the  Government 
should  resort  to  the  Issuance  of  such  paper  money,  widespread 
and  devastating  Infiation  would  be  the  consequence. 

Congress  has  vested  in  the  President  certain  monetary  powers 
relative  to  gold  and  sliver  which  can  be  exercised  In  such  a  way  as 
to  result  in  a  profit  to  the  Government  out  of  wlilch  the  day-to- 
day deficits  of  the  Government  could  be  met.  For  example,  if  the 
President  should  exercise  his  power  to  devalue  the  dollar  to  50 
percent  of  its  previous  value  or  by  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
statute,  the  profit  on  the  increased  gold  stocks  would  be  $2,762.- 
000,000  in  addition  to  the  profit  already  realized  in  1934. 

Relative  to  silver  the  President  is  given  the  power  to  monetize 
our  present  silver  stocks  at  $li29  an  ounce.  If  this  should  be  dene 
on  our  present  holdings  of  over  two  and  one-half  billion  ounces, 
the  profits  over  the  purchase  price  would  be  $1,612,000,000.  O' 
course  the  President  can  also  devalue  the  silver  dollar  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  devalues  the  gold  dollar.  If  he  should  devalue 
silver  to  59  percent  and  then  monetize  it,  a  profit  of  $2,394,000,000 
would  result.  The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  June  19.  1934.  directs  the 
President  to  purchase  silver,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  until  the 
silver  stocks  shall  equal  one-fourth  of  the  total  monetary  value  of 
both  the  silver  and  gold  stock  of  the  country.  If  we  should  ever 
completely  comply  with  this  law.  our  total  sUver  stock  would 
amount  to  three  and  three-fourth  billion  o\inces.  Then,  if  the 
611  ver  dollars  were  devalued  to  60  percent  of  ItB  present  value  and  the 
entire  silver  stock  thus  acquired  were  monetized  at  $2.68  an  ounce, 


this  would  result  In  an  Issuance  of  $9,600,000,000  of  sliver  certificates 
which  would  be  a  clear  profit  to  the  Treasury  at  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  Thus  It  appears  that  ottt  of  sUver  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  a  profit  varying  from  $1.6 12.000. 000  to  $9,600,000,000. 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  and  the"^  extent  of  devaluation, 
and  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Inflationary  effects  of  this  would 
be  ruinous. 

In  summary,  through  direct  Inflationary  means,  the  President 
has  the  following  potential  sources  of  funds  which  could  be  used 
to  meet  current  expenditures  of  the  Government:  (1)  $3,000,000,000 
of  greenbacks:  (2)  $3,000,000,000  of  Treasury  bills  secured  only  by 
Government  bonds:  (3)  a  profit  of  $2,762,000,000  that  could  result 
from  the  further  devaluation  of  the  geld  dollar;  and  (4)  a  profit  of 
not  less  than  $1,612,000,000  that  could  result  from  the  monettzatlon 
of  the  present  silver  stocks  of  the  Government  without  devaluation. 

n 

The  public-debt  problem  outlined  above  has  resulted  from 
varied  New  Deal  attempts  to  promote  a  quick  recovery  by  spend- 
ing blUions  of  borrowed  money.  In  fact  "spending,"  whether  it  U 
known  as  "priming  the  pump,"  "compensatory  spending."  or  "In- 
vestment for  the  future."  has  been  the  center  of  New  Deal 
thought  and  action  ever  since  June  16.  1933.  On  that  date  the 
President  approved  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  title  II 
of  which  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  $3,300,000,000  for  a 
pump-prlmlng  program. 

While  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  world's  greatest  spending 
spree,  the  date  has  additional  significance.  It  was  also  the  date 
on  which  President  Roosevelt  repudiated  his  party's  campaign 
pledge  "to  accomplish  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the 
cost  of  Federal  Governm^ent"  and  the  date  on  which  he  washed 
his  hands  of  his  own  solemn  "pledge  and  promise"  to  stop  the 
deficits  and  to  force  "a  stern  and  unremitting  administration 
policy  of  living  within  our  Income." 

Why  he  changed  his  views  no  one  knows,  but  this  niuch  Is 
certain:  When  President  Roosevelt  believed  In  a  balanced  Budget 
he  had  faith  in  the  futvu-e  of  American  enterpriise,  but  when  he 
became  a  spender,  he  accepted  the  collectlvlst  attitude  that  our 
economic  system  could  no  longer  expand  along  former  lines,  and 
that  unemployment  and  relief  were  permanent  problems.  To 
this  he  added  the  belief  that  future  progress  would  come  only 
through    govermental    action. 

We  have  now  had  6  years*  experience  with  the  New  Deal  pump- 
prlmlng  or  spending  theory.  We  believe  that  this  Is  sufficient  time 
to  test  any  theory,  especially  a  theory  the  validity  of  which  has 
always  been  questioned,  and  which.  If  Invalid,  can  result  In  eco- 
nomic disaster.  As  a  result  of  a  careful  and  thorou::h  study  of  all 
factors  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  spending  program,  as  such, 
has  no  place  In  a  well-grounded  and  general  recovery  plan.  Our 
condemnation  is  complete  and  emphatic. 

The  best  proof  that  spending  has  failed  to  promote  recovery  Is  the 
fact  that  eleven  to  twelve  million  unemployed  American  workers 
are  looking  for  Jobs.  In  the  face  of  this  alone  It  is  folly  to  contend 
that  spending  has  worked,  for  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "to 
put  people  back  to  work"  was  the  one  purpose  of  the  first  spending 
bill  as  well  as  every  bill  that  has  since  been  passed. 

It  Is  equally  evident  that  the  stimulation  of  consumption  goods 
spending  has  not  led  to  a  revival  of  capital-goods  spending.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  stimulation  of  capital  expenditures  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  way,  whatever  amount  has  occurred  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  promote  a  sustained  recovery.  Statistics 
contained  in  a  study  published  recently  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  Indicate  that  while  total  expenditures  for  du- 
rable goods  and  for  private  construction  dropped  from  about 
$14,500,000,000  in  1929  to  $3,300,000,000  in  1933.  that  they  In- 
creased to  only  $6,000,000,000  by  1935,  after  2  y&at  of  heavy 
spending.  The  flgtires  in  this  study  only  go  through  1935.  but  tf 
one  allows  for  a  further  increase  of  capital-goods  spending  from 
1936  to  1938.  It  Is  clear  that  the  total  still  remains  far  short  of  the 
amount  spKint  before  the  depression. 

In  this  connection  It  must  be  remembered  that  consumer  spend- 
ing has  not  always  provided  the  original  Impetus  for  great  periods 
of  industrial  expansion.  For  example,  the  railroads,  automobiles, 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  motion  pictures,  and  radio,  among 
countless  other  new  products  and  facilities,  were  not  the  result  of 
current  spending.  They  happened  because,  as  one  economist  has 
stated,  '-bold  and  enterprising  men  have  had  faith  that  future 
spending  could  be  stimulated  and  that  profits  could  be  derived 
from  such  expansion." 

The  New  Deal  administration  claims  that  the  depression  begin- 
ning In  1937  resulted  from  a  curtailment  in  pubUc  spending,  and 
that  the  soundness  of  the  spending  theory  was  thus  proven. 

The  contrary  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  better  proof  than  th« 
depression  which  began  In  1937  that  the  spending  theory  is  unsound 
because  after  V/2  years  of  spending  the  only  result  was  a  lopsided 
recovery.  It  was  dependent  on  consumption-goods  buying  and 
lacked  the  support  of  capital-goods  buying,  without  which  a  full 
and  sustained  recovery  cannot  be  achieved. 

Our  examination  reveals  weaknesses  in  the  theory  itself  as  well  as 
practical  reasons  explaining  the  failure  of  spending  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  An  analysis  of  the  6  years'  experience  reveals  one 
bold,  stark  fact — that  it  is  Impossible  to  put  men  to  work  on  public- 
works  Joljs  with  sufficient  speed  to  maximize  the  effectlveneas  of  a 
given  amount  of  expenditure.  Another  administrative  difficulty 
Involves  the  determination  of  when  to  spend.  Since  the  spending 
theory  assumes  that  public  spending  will  be  Increased  when  private 
spending  falls  off.  It  Is  necessary  to  Imow  accurately  whether  any 
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given  decline  In  private  spending  Is  temporary  or  whether  the  de- 
cline Is  to  be  prolonged  and  pronounced.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
the  art  of  economic  forecasting  has  reached  this  highly  developed 
stage.  Furthermore,  Just  as  the  spending  theory  Involves  the  deter- 
mination of  when  to  spend,  equally  important  is  the  determination 
of  when  to  stop.  Public  spending,  according  to  the  theory,  should 
be  reduced  when  private  spending  is  resumed.  Work  on  large 
construction  projects,  however,  cannot  be  8topp>ed  at  will. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  economic  reasons  why  the 
theory  failed.  To  a  great  extent  these  are  psychological,  but  real, 
ncnetheless.  When  the  Federal  Government  set  out  to  spend  it 
fostered  the  rise  of  pressure  groups,  which  In  time  have  become 
Imbued  with  the  single  objective  of  obtaining  more  and  more  aid. 
The  claims  of  one  group.  If  satisfied,  are  Incitements  for  the  claims 
of  other  groups. 

As  a  result  Federal  expenditures  have  increased  year  after  year; 
and.  since  tax  revenues  failed  to  make  up  for  the  ever-increasing 
expenditures,  the  Budget  has  remained  continually  out  of  balance. 
Continuing  deficits  have  made  businessmen  and  others,  especially 
those  with  funds  to  invest,  distrustful  of  the  future.  As  private 
spenders  became  fearful  of  the  future  they  refused  to  invest,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  additional  public  spending  was  thereby  reduced. 

There  were  other  so-called  "depressants"  to  a  resumption  In 
public  or  business  spending.  As  spending  and  the  deficits  In- 
creased, the  attempt  was  made  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  deficits  by 
Increasing  revenues  from  taxation.  As  businessmen  and  others 
felt  the  increfised  burden  of  those  taxes,  their  attention  was  fixed 
not  only  upon  the  present  burden  but  also  upon  the  ultimate 
burden  of  taxation  as  well.  No  one  can  view  this  situation  with 
anything  short  of  alarm,  for  business  stagnates  in  an  atmosphere 
of  uncertainty  and  governmental   competition  and  oppression. 

Equally  important  but  more  difflcult  to  overlook  is  the  fact  that 
other  New  Deal  activities  reduced  any  positive  results  that  might 
have  flowed  from  spending  as  such.  While  the  plan  assumed  that 
capital  expansion  would  follow,  other  New  Deal  policies  and  act.s 
have  prevented  this  from  occurring.  For  example,  the  New  Deal 
enacted  many  tax  measiu-es  which  took  money  out  of  the  worker's 
pocket  and  thus  decreased  his  power  to  buy,  even  though  the  ob- 
jective In  the  first  instance  was  to  Increase  consumer  purchasing 
power.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  find  it  difflcult  to  appraise 
the  spending  program  apart  from  New  Deal  policy  as  a  whole.  We 
stress  this  fact  In  our  report  to  you. 

m 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  program  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  it  worked  and  why,  and  have  left  until  last  our  discussion 
cf  the  long-term  effects  that  will  inevitably  follow  If  we  continue 
to  spend  more  than  we  collect  In  taxes.  We  approach  this  particu- 
lar phase  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  seriousness,  for  we  believe  that 
the  future  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  vital  facts  by  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country. 

Wi  refer  here  to  the  threat  of  inflation.  The  administration 
earnestly  professes  to  promote  tbe  welfare  of  all,  but  at  the  same 
time  adopts  a  program  which  has  always,  without  fail,  led  to 
enslavement  and  to  moral  and  financial  bankruptcy.  Our  study 
convinces  us  that  there  Is  no  essential  difference  In  our  current 
financial  situation  and  that  which  finally  led  to  run-away  Inflation 
In  post-war  E^irope.  Inflation  In  every  Instance  that  we  have  ex- 
amined has  been  the  result  of  a  government  spending  more  than 
It  collected  in  taxes,  and  this  is  true  wheUier  the  inflation  was 
generated  by  a  currency  or  credit  expansion. 

Inherent  In  the  very  nature  of  inflation  is  its  irresistible  tendency 
to  burst  the  bounds  of  all  control  through  public  panic. 

We  are  further  convinced  that  there  are  no  greater  hardships  to 
be  suffered  by  a  people  than  those  Induced  by  such  inflation. 
If  we  continue  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  we  shall 
reach  the  limit  of  cur  credit.  When  this  happens,  all  will  fall 
before  us.  Savings,  big  and  little,  will  lose  most  of  their  value. 
Insiu-arnce  companies  and  banks  wUl  go  to  the  wall.  The  endow- 
*nts  of  our  charitable,  fraternal,  social,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  endowments  which  have  taken  years  to  create, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  will  put  even  the  essentials  of  life — adequate  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter — beyond  the  reach  of  a  majority  of  the  population! 
Even  those  yet  unborn  will  pay  the  price  for  our  folly. 

No  person  or  group  of  persons  will  escape.  Wage  earners  will 
see  the  purchasing  power  of  their  pay  envelopes  shrink  as  Infla- 
tion brings  a  ruinous  rise  in  prices.  As  a  result,  the  worker's 
standard  of  living  will  be  reduced  to  the  barest  subsistence  level. 
Salary  workers  will  be  hit  even  more  quickly,  for  salaries  are 
relatively  fixed  and  adjustments  are  not  made  as  rapidly.  Those 
who  live  on  pensions,  annuities,  or  interest  from  lifetime  savings 
will  nieet  a  like  fate.  Farmers  will  suffer  even  more  tlian  other 
groups,  for  though  they  might  seem  to  gain  temporarily  while 
prices  are  moving  up,  this  In  the  end  will  be  an  illusive  gain. 
Recall  that  the  source  of  present  farm  problems  lies  in  war 
Inflation.  Should  we  embark  upon  a  similar  inflation,  the  farmer 
can  look  forward  to  only  more  of  tbe  same  troubles  he  has  been 
fighting  for  20  years. 

Furthermore  it  Is  doubtful  If  our  system  of  free  government  and 
private  enterprise  could  withstand  this  shock.  In  this  respect 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  dictators  now  rule  the 
peoples  in  Europe  where  government  spending  and  Inflation  first 
ran  their  course.  As  President  Roosevelt  recognized  in  his  econ- 
omy message  to  Congress  In  March  1933,  "Too  often  In  recent  his- 
tory liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose 
fiscal  policy,"    The  profound  truth  Is  that  a  government  cannot 
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endure  if  through  unsounc  financial  policies  and  legislation  It 
brings  the  nation  to  econoinic  ruin.  Such  a  condition  produces 
all  too  often  a  man  or  grou; »  of  men  to  whom  the  people  in  their 
despair  may  be  persuaded  t  d  turn  on  the  promise  that  economic 
security  will  be  provided   ir    exchange  for  their  liberties. 

Our  present  financial  situ  atlon  is  serious.  No  one  knows  what 
the  limit  of  Government  cre(  lit  is  or  when  this  limit  will  be  reached. 
There  is  no  exact  figure  l  or  the  limit  depends  upon  circum- 
stances and  varies  with  cone  itlons.  Ultimately  Government  credit 
rests  solely  on  the  confideni  e  of  lenders  'In  the  taxing  power  and 
policies  of  the  Government,  There  is  no  way  to  measure  public 
confidence. 

While  the  New  Deal  has  been  able  to  finance  Its  spending  at 
low-Interest  rates  and  with  )ut  apparent  difficulties  to  date  such 
excessively  low-interest  rate  i  are  not  a  sign  of  financial  stability 
but  the  sign  of  economic  111   aealth. 

Furthermore,  the  New  EH  al  deficits  have  been  covered  princi- 
pally by  borrowing  in  the  financial  markets,  by  the  process  of 
selling  bonds  and  short-tern  Treasury  obligations  to  the  banks. 
The  process  of  financing  d(  flcits  by  the  creation  of  new  deposit 
credits  is  potentially  lnflatl<  nary.  The  fact  that  this  process  has 
not  resulted  in  actual  inflation  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not.  or 
that  It  can  be  controlled  once  it  comes.  Regardless  of  this,  the 
New  Deal  has  created  appi  oximately  $9,000,000,000  of  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  Government  obligations  and  the  financing  of  its 
deficits.  The  very  fact  thai  the  banks  have  absorbed  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Increased  aublic  debt  has  put  them  on  a  tread- 
mill, for  they  must  continu ;  buying  to  support  the  market,  and 
the  more  they  buy  the  more  vulnerable  they  become. 

Also  of  vital  importance  s  the  question  of  financial  prepared- 
ness, in  event  of  emergencir.  The  spending  plan  assumes  that 
public  Indebtedness  will  be  reduced  during  the  period  of  pros- 
perity that  follows  spending  but  what  happens  if  prosperity  does 
not  follow?  In  that  event,  or  if  a  sufficient  period  of  prosperity 
does  not  ensue  during  whicl  the  debt  can  be  appreciably  reduced, 
we  will  enter  the  next  emergency,  perhaps  war.  with  the  odds 
heavily  against  us.  Wars  ai  e  costly,  and  should  we  ent  ?r  a  great 
war  with  an  impaired  credl  ;,  there  would  be  the  threat  of  infia- 
tlon  to  contend  with  from  the  very  start.  Thus  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  is  necessary  for  an  ac  equate  national  defense. 

Unless  spending  is  reduced  our  only  hope  Is  that  national  In- 
come will  Increase  so  that  taxes  will  provide  sufficient  income 
with  which  to  balance  the  Budget.  But  this  in  Itself  Is  an  ut- 
terly futile  hope  because  un  ler  the  New  Deal  we  are  relying  upon 
spending  to  produce  an  Increase  In  national  Income  and  spending 
has  not  worked  that  way.  nor  will  it;  it  served  only  to  make 
matters  worse.  It  Is  for  tl  Is  reason  that  the  monetary  powers 
discussed  earlier  assume  grtat  importance,  for  as,  if,  and  when 
it  becomes  Impossible  to  fcrce  more  Government  securities  into 
the  banking  system,  curn  ncy  inflation  will  follow.  Thus,  it 
becomes  evident  that  "jounc  policy  involves  not  only  a  balanced 
Budget  but  revocation  of  tl  le  monetary  powers  of  the  President. 

rv 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  disastrous  conditions  that  may  de- 
velop as  a  consequence  of  spending  more  than  we  collect  In 
taxes,  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  adopt  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  Government  action  along  the  lines  set  forth  below  A 
piecemeal  program  will  not  solve  the  problem.  To  have  a  maxi- 
mum effect  on  the  nation  il  welfare,  aU  the  elements  herein 
suggested  must  be  adopter  .  Above  all  the  Budget  must  be 
balanced. 

(1)  To  accomplish  this.  Congress  and  the  Government  must 
adopt  every  possible  means  to  Increase  the  real  national  Income. 
.,,  ,  *"  Income  of  the  I  atlon  Increases,  Government  revenue 
will  also  increase  and  at  i  he  same  time  the  alleged  need  for 
Government  spending  will  disappear.  The  hindrances  to  pro- 
duction resulting  from  Government  regulation,  burdensome  taxa- 
tion and  fear  for  the  futu  e  have  all  contributed  to  hindering 
the  increase  in  the  real  lnc(  me  of  the  American  people 

^n^^l  publication  of  th  s  Brookmgs  Institution  has  observed: 
w„Jw,       i  problem  is  to  secure  a  great  Increase  in  national  pro- 

Snfnr?   i^l^    .l"""^-      P"^    "'^"^'^^    ^^"«'    ^^^^    ^espect    tO    publlC 

finance  is  whether  such  an  expansion  of  production  can  best  be 
stimulated  by  extravagant  P(deral  expenditures,  increasing  deficits 
and  heavier-  taxes,  or  by  son:  e  modifications  of  taxes  and  a  reduc- 

Jim,ir°i,Z^t^'"^."?^°.'^^^'^^'~*^^°  ^^«  ^^i^«  *t  by  e8senti.«a 
requirements.     •     •     •  ' 

'■Unless  we  can  promptly  secure  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
national  Income  It  will  be  i  ecessary  to  conclude  that  the  United 
r  5  t^»  ^^  already  reached  th  s  danger  point  in  the  growth  of  public 
indebtedness.  (Taxation  ax  d  Capital  Investment,  pp  19  and  21  ) 
r.,^f^ r^n^.^"^  \^^  Unite  1  States  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
public  debt,  but  real  recover  in  practically  every  way  depends  upon 
sound  Government  policies.  /      j      k  i~" 

iJIL}!^  ^*^i"°'i-J*  ^  ^^2^  y  desirable  that  a  thoroughgoing  and 
i^^,^HZtfJ''*^,°*  ^°Z  \^^  ^  ^"°"^  S^'^Set  can  be  bal^ced  should 
^»^.^^  .^°  immediately.  The  Budget  cannot  be  balanced  by  a 
^^fnt^^?^  ^^  expenditure  i  here  and  there.  To  accomplish  real 
reductions  in  Government  ej  penditures  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate 
;  ®^  'actions  now  being  p<  rformed  by  the  Federal  Government 
^d  to  determine  how  those  functions  which  are  desirable  can  be 
most  advantageously  perform  ed  at  the  most  reasonable  cost.  Some 
present  functions  could  pro  )ably  be  ellmmated,  and  other  func- 
tions could  be  performed  In  a  much  less  expensive  manner 

(3)  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  President  has  been  vested 
by  Congress  with  the  power  through  various  InfiaUonary  devices 
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to  secure  added  funds  to  meet  with  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
the  Government  without  incurring  additional  debt.  The  results 
of  the  use  of  such  infiationary  devices  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
national    well-being. 

Lump  svim  debt  limit  increases  are  as  vicious  In  principle  as 
lump-sum  appropriations  and  blank  checks. 

Lump-sum    debt    increases   offer    the    temptation   to    a    gigantic 
political  bureaucracy  to  spend  up  to  the  limit  and  ask  for  more. 
Submitted   unanimously   by   the   Republican   Conference   Com- 
mittee   on    National    Debt    Policy. 

Daniel  A.  Reed.  New  York,  chairman:  Dewey  Short.  Mis- 
souri. Edward  H.  Rees.  Kansas.  Albert  E.  Carter.  Cali- 
fornia. Albert  J.  Engel.  Michigan.  Albert  G.  Rutherford. 
Pennsylvania.  Albert  E.  Austin.  Connecticut.  Albert  L. 
Vreeland.  New  Jersey,  L.  L.  Marshall.  Ohio.  Frank  O. 
Horton,  Wyoming.  Charles  Hawks.  Jr.,  Wisconsin. 


Celebration  of  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Corporation 
des  Membres  de  I'Association  Catholique 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18, 1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.     EDITH     NOLT13E    ROGERS.    OP    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mrs.  ^ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  last  Sunday  night  bgfore 
the  Corporation  des  Membres  de  I'Association  Catholique: 

Your  Inviting  me  to  address  you  today  is  a  great  honor.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  several  reasons.  The  Corporation  des  Membres  de 
I'Association  Catholique  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent 
French-American  fraternal  and  benefit  organizations  in  America. 
This  is  a  celebrated  day  in  ycur  wonderful  history — your  golden 
Jubilee. 

I  have  known  this  organization  a  long  time.  I  know  personally 
many  of  the  members.  We  are  friends  of  long  standing,  and  old 
friendships  are  fine  and  dependable.  We  know  each  other  well. 
I  know  much  about  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  your 
C.  M.  A.  C.  I  am  proud  of  this  fine  American  organization.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  part  of  Lowell  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  am  prcud  to  represent  you  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  of  you,  ycxir  character, 
ycur  accomplishments,  and  aU  that  you  stand  for. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  another  great  occasion  in  your  history  was 
celebrated.  It  was  your  silver  jubilee.  I  remember  that  day  very 
well,  for  on  that  eventful  day  you  honored  your  then  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  by  inviting  him  to  speak  to  you.  He  we»  my 
predecessor  in  this  high  ixjsltlcn  of  public  service.  He  was  my 
honorable  and  late  husband.  Jchn  Jacob  Rogers. 

You  invited  him  then  to  respond  to  the  "toast"  to  "The  United 
States."  At  that  time  he  was  serving  his  second  term  as  your 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  know  so  well  how  deeply  grateful  he 
was  for  the  honor  you  had  given  him.  Today.  25  years  after — a 
whole  quarter  of  a  century,  a  long  and  tragic  period  In  the  history 
of  our  country  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world — you  are  meeting  again 
In  the  celebration  of  your  golden  anniversary.  This  eventful  day 
you  have  honored  me  by  inviting  me  to  respond  to  the  "toast"  to 
"The  United  States."  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

On  May  17.  1014.  at  the  celebration  of  your  silver  Jubilee,  in 
responding  to  the  "toast"  to  "Tlie  United  States."  your  Member  cf 
Congress,  John  Rogers,  described  to  you  a  significant  scene.  He 
said,  "In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
hang  two  life-size  portraits,  one  on  cither  side  of  tha  Spsaker's 
stand.  That  to  his  right,  as  we  should  expect,  is  a  splendid  paint- 
ing of  George  Washington;  that  to  his  left  Is  Lafayette,  the  Chova- 
lier  of  France,  who.  like  his  forerunner,  was  "Sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,'  and  who.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Inspiration  of  Washington  and  of  his  exhausted  troops." 

Tcday,  In  responding  to  the  "toast"  to  "The  United  States"  I 
want  to  relmpresB  in  yovir  minds  this  scene.  During  the  years  of 
my  service  In  Congress  I  have  noticed  this  scene  so  many  times. 
I  have  locked  at  it  from  all  angles  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  Many  times  I  have  sat  in  the  House  and  thought 
cf  its  significance,  all  that  it  portrays,  all  that  it  means.  General 
Washington  to  the  right  of  the  Sp>eaker.  and  General  I^afayette  on 
the  left" 

These  two  great  men  gave  much  of  their  lives  to  establish  a 
free  country  where  men  and  women  could  think,  act,  and  worship 
God  In  their  own  way,  free  from  the  bonds  of  autocratic  Injustice, 


free  from  the  constant  violation  of  human  rights,  free  from  tbe 
tragedy  of  a  static  life.  Those  two  great  strong  men  made  It 
possible  to  set  up  a  new  democratic  system  of  government,  in  a 
new  country,  in  which  the  citizens  held  the  power  and  not  some 
eccentric  autocratic  king  or  dicUtor.  This  newly  created  way 
of  life  v/as  very  popular  because  it  was  very  right.  This  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  new  country  grew  and  expanded  until 
today  it  stands  as  the  United  States  of  America — the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  country  In  the  world.  Every  aggressor  nation  must 
clearly  understand  this  fact. 

Again,  as  I  think  of  those  paintings  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  experi- 
enced all  that  this  great  country  stands  for.  aU  of  the  opportuni- 
ties, rights,  and  privileges,  can  try  to  destroy  it  with  vicious 
propaganda  of  all  kinds.  Any  person  guilty  of  such  a  crime  should 
be  forced  to  give  up  his  citizenship  and  his  freedom.  There  is  no 
room  In  a  free  country  for  traitors. 

Often,  as  I  look  at  the  faces  of  General  Washington  and  General 
Lafayette,  as  portrayed  In  those  wonderful  paintings,  I  think  of 
their  tremendous  courage  and  their  great  strength  of  character. 
I  think  of  the  enormous  difficulties  and  problems  they  had  to 
meet  and  solve.  Possessing  such  character  and  such  courage, 
failure  was  Impossible.     Truly,  they  were  men  of  power. 

Turning  from  these  distinguished  heroes  of  ours  and  all  of  their 
great  accomplishments  to  the  many  difficulties  we  have  faced  dur- 
ing these  last  25  years.  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  you.  On  many 
occasions  you  have  sliown  the  same  strength  of  character,  the  same 
courage,  the  same  determination  that  was  shown  by  General 
Lafayette  and  his  men.  Twenty-five  years  ago  our  country  was  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  with  Mexico.  In  July  cf  1914  the  Great  War 
started  and  in  less  than  3  years  the  United  States  was  engaged  In 
this  conflict.  In  t>oth  of  these  conflicts  the  French  distinguished 
themselves.  Many  boys  from  Lowell  went  to  war  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  C.  M.  A.  C.  Some  of  them  did  not  return. 
Those  who  did  come  back  know  something  of  the  courage  and 
determination  that  was  required  of  them.  During  thess  last  20 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  readjust  ourselves  as  well  as  recover 
from  the  tremendous  shock  caused  by  the  war.  It  Is  a  long  diffi- 
cult road. 

This  evening,  in  responding  to  the  "toast"  to  the  United  States 
on  this  memorable  occasion  of  your  golden  Jubilee,  I  shall  mention 
a  few  problems  that  concern  vitally  the  whole  country.  They  do 
not  concern  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  another  pert.  They 
do  not  concern  New  England  alone,  but  also  the  entire  East,  and 
the  people  in  the  West  and  South  as  well.  They  are  national  la 
scope. 

Our  country  Is  made  up  of  many  different  people.  Our  citizenry 
Is  composed  of  people  of  every  nationality,  of  all  the  races,  pos- 
sessing many  different  beliefs  regarding  religion,  as  well  as  politics, 
government,  social,  and  economic  affairs.  On  the  whole,  our  people 
are  very  courageous.  In  the  beginning  they  came  to  America  be- 
cause America  was  a  free  country,  wherein  they  could  be  free  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs  as  they  wanted  to,  without  any  inter- 
ference from  government,  except  in  the  maintaining  of  law  and 
order.  They  came  because  the  United  States  offered  an  opportu- 
nity of  a  larger  and  a  higher  standard  of  Uvlng.  They  came  be- 
cause in  this  great  land  cf  freedom  there  was  the  opportunity  to 
progress,  to  begin  on  the  bottom  and  advance  xipward  to  a  point 
of  independent  and  happy  living  never  before  known  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  I  say  our  people  are  courageous  and  Industrious, 
energetic,  and  determined  to  progress.  Tljese  are  the  very  quaUtles 
'vhlch  forced  them  to  break  old  ways  of  life  and  old  friendships 
m  order  to  obtain  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  Americans  of  French  extraction  are  so  outstanding  for  these 
qualities.  From  the  very  beginning,  years  before  the  coming  of 
General  Lafayette,  the  French  people  were  here.  They  did  much 
in  founding  America.  Dr.  John  Finley  has  described  beautifully 
the  fortitude  of  the  early  French  settlers  In  his  book.  The 
French  in  the  Heart  of  America.  They  have  worked  long  and 
hard  in  the  development  of  the  United  States.  They  possess  the 
old  pioneer  spirit  that  seems  to  be  lacking  in  some  of  our  people 
today.  They  still  believe  that  the  way  of  progress  is  the  way  of 
work.  The  Americans  of  Fiench  descent  still  hold  fast  to  the  one 
great  Ideal  of  our  forefathers.  They  believe  that  In  spite  of  any 
fact  or  condition,  America,  their  coui  try,  comes  first  and  the 
individual  second.  They  never  place  any  person  above  the  coun- 
try. The  welfare  of  the  country  is  first.  Just  as  General  Lafayette 
and  his  men  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  that  the  country 
might  be  established,  the  Americans  of  French  descent.  I  know, 
are  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  their  country  shali 
never  perish.  The  American  flag  never  must  be  lowered  because 
of  defeat.  It  is  safe  in  the  protective  hands  of  such  courageous 
and  patriotic  people  as  you  members  and  friends  of  the  C.  M. 
A.  C.  Whenever  the  occas-on  has  occurred  you  have  responded 
willingly.     That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Ttie  fact  that  the  American  people  are  composed  of  many  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  temperaments  is  one  of  our  great  problems. 
That  problem  is  the  nece.?slty  for  an  unqualified  national  spirit! 
I  mean  the  necessity  for  every  individual  In  the  country,  regard- 
less of  his  nationality,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  his  home 
has  been  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  feeling  he  may  pos- 
sess for  the  so-called  mother  country,  to  not  only  realize  that  he 
has  an  obligation  to  the  United  States  but  that  he  has  a  duty  to 
the  United  States  that  must  always  be  flrst  and  that  he  Is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  h:\s  this  duty. 
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Whenever  a  question  arises  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  every  individual  In  the  country  accepting  the  benefits  this 
great  land  offers  should  be  proud  to  meet  any  sacrifice  required. 
As  has  been  always  tbe  case  wiUi  the  Americans  of  French  na- 
tionality, the  United  States  and  its  welfare  should  be  forever  first 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.  There  must  be  complete  national 
unity.  There  can  be  no  progress  without  national  seciirity.  And 
It  Is  a  fact  that  no  country  is  secure  that  is  diseased  with  disxinity. 
A  spirit  of  national  unity  is  possible  only  if  it  Is  possessed  by 
every  person  in  the  land.  An  Americanism  supported  by  the  unity 
of  spirit  of  all  the  people  Is  an  Important  objective  that  must  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  I  Imow  members  of  the  C.  M.  A.  C. 
will  work  to  obtain  thia  objective. 

The  United  States  Is  a  large  country  both  In  popiilatlon  and  In 
territory.  Because  of  this  size  the  varlovis  sections  or  divisions 
of  the  country  are  occupied  with  different  activities  and  occupa- 
tions. Although  human  nature  is  very  largely  the  same  throughout 
America,  the  methods  and  ways  of  life  are  different.  Some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  devoted  to  Industry,  other  sections  to 
agriculture,  some  sections  to  mining,  some  to  shipping,  others  to 
fishing,  while  existing  over  the  whole  country  is  a  network  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  activity. 

These  sectional  occupations  did  not  just  occur.  They  became 
more  or  less  sectional  ized  because  of  the  particular  advantages 
geographically  to  certain  activities  together  with  helpful  quali- 
ties of  climate  and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  some  people 
to  live  in  a  certain  locality.  Having  developed  and  progressed 
in  this  way  the  people  of  these  particular  areas  are  primarily 
concerned  with  factors  that  will  benefit  the  occupation  In  which 
they  are  engaged  and  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  living. 
If  they  happen  to  be  engaged  In  agriculture  they  have  been  not 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  industry  and  those  sections 
devoted  to  it.  They  have  been  concerned  only  with  their  own 
areas.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  true  of  the  people  in  the  In- 
dustrial sections  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  districts.  In  other 
words  our  people  believed  their  only  concern  was  their  own 
immediate  affairs.  Prom  the  beginning  of  our  country  until  1925, 
this  point  of  view  seemed  to  work  all  right  for  the  development 
of  the  particular  sections  throughout  the  United  States.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  during  this  period  of  development,  this  method  of 
sectional  Independence  cannot  be  followed  today.  As  a  matured 
Nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  benefit  one  section  of  the  country,  if 
in  doing  so  we  caiise  a  detriment  to  others.  We  cannot  at  the 
same  time  enrich  one  district  and  pauperize  another.  We  do 
not  exist  today  as  parts  of  a  nation,  which  added  together  make 
the  whole.  We  have  passed  that  period.  Today,  the  United 
States  Is  one  complete  unit,  pollUcally,  economically,  and  socially. 
The  problem  of  sectionalism  with  all  of  its  economic  disor- 
ganization must  be  solved  before  our  coxmtry  again  can  be 
prosperous. 

Ekjonomic  disorganization  encourages  as  well  as  breeds  national 
disunity.  A  country  that  Is  in  a  state  of  economic  disorganiza- 
tion lacks  national  security.  When  national  security  Is  lacking, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  our  prosperity,  our  homes,  our  injtltutions' 
or  our  freedom.  This  cancer  of  our  national  life  must  be  cured. 
Laws,  legislation,  methods  of  procedure,  ways  of  doing  things, 
which  are  t)enoflclal  to  one  group  of  our  people  while  causing 
another  group  to  suffer  must  be  constantly  opposed  and  those  in 
operation  now  should  be  amended  or  repealed.  Industry  and 
business  cannot  offer  steady  jobs  while  there  are  laws  already 
In  existence,  together  with  proposed  new  ones,  that  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  our  institutions  to  operate.  You  cannot 
place  a  noose  around  the  neck  of  business  constantly  threatening 
to  hang  it.  and  at  the  same  time  expect  it  to  develop,  go  forward 
and  plan  for  the  future.  We  must  make  the  future  certain  If 
we  want  business  and  Industry  to  progress  and  provide  jobs  for 
the  millions  of  fine  men  and  women  unemployed  at  this  very 
moment  In  our  country.  I  know  you  members  of  the  C.  M.  A.  C 
win  agree  with  me  regarding  this  objective.  I  know  you  will  do 
all  you  can  to  urge  upon  those  In  authority  and  those  who 
represent  you  In  the  affairs  of  Government  to  work  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  sectionalism  and  disorganization  within  our  country.  All 
that  I  mean  Is.  that  we  must  work  from  now  on  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country  as  a  iinit  rather  than  any  particular  sec- 
tion, in  regard  to  matters  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Since  that  celebrated  day  of  May  17,  1914,  your  Silver  Jubilee 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  United  States  has  engaged  In  a 
great  World  War,  losing  thousands  of  our  splendid  young  men 
permanently  Injuring  thousands  more,  wrecking  thousands  of 
happy  homes,  losing  billions  of  dollars,  and  siiffering  great  losses 
during  the  period  of  readjustment,  in  addition  to  experiencing  the 
greatest  economic  depression  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nothing 
was  gained  for  the  United  States  from  that  war.  Instead  It  has 
forever  crippled  the  present  generation.  When  the  war  began  in 
July  1914  we  thought  we  could  avoid  It  and  remain  neutral  and 
attend  to  oiu-  own  affairs.  By  econonxlc  forces,  political  maneuver- 
ing. Vicious  lies,  and  propaganda  we  were  pulled  into  it.  America 
went  in  with  a  noble  idea,  "To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  " 
while  at  the  very  moment  we  were  allied  side  by  side  with  one  of 
the  great  autocracies  of  the  world.  Propaganda,  greed,  jealousy 
are  the  vicious  factors  that  forced  this  great  Nation  to  marshaU  its 
strength  and  send  an  army  to  a  foreign  battlefield  3,500  miles  away 
across  the  ocean.  We  did  It,  and  In  honor  of  our  brave  men  who 
gave  everything  In  the  cause,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  this 
eminent  organization  of  the  C.  M.  A.  C,  let  us  say  we  did  the  job 
well,  and  we  are  glad  our  efforts  brought  victory.    We  are  glad  our 
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RADIO  DISCUSSION  OP  THE    140NETARY  PROBLEM  AND  LETTER 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minne:  ota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  therein 
tHe  twelfth  radio  discussioi  over  staUon  WOL  In  a  series  of 
congressional  breakfast  talcs  conducted  by  Mr  Charles  G 
Blnderup.  former  Congressinan  from  Nebraska;  also  a  brief 
letter  which  preceded  this  tflk  through  the  mail  to  600  of  the 
Nation's  lawmakers  calling  Attention  to  this  breakfast  talk  on 
ConsUtuUonal  Money  and  Government  Monetary  Control. 
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I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  general  are  becom- 
ing awakened  to  the  danger  of  monetary  control  by  Wall 
Street  and  that  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  James  A.  Garfield, 
W.  J.  Bryan,  and  other  great  statesmen  who  knew  the  real 
meaning  of  democracy,  is  being  regarded  more  seriously  today 
than  any  other  time. 

The  letter  and  radio  discussion  are  as  follows: 

ITNBOBINC  THE  WALL  STRLLT   GHOSTS 

(1)  Plfty-cent  dollars;  (2)  prlntUig-press  money;  (3)  flat  money; 
(4)   inflation. 

It  was  Nero,  of  Rome,  who  taught  the  International  bankers  the 
way.  In  buUding  for  himself  fortification  against  any  accusations, 
he  created  a  poison  called  prejudice  around  the  honorable  name 
"Christian,"  and  when  the  term  was  thoroughly  steeped  in  the 
poison  of  gossip  and  prejudice  he  pointed  to  it  as  something  com- 
bined with  everything  horrible.  An  uninformed  public  aped  him, 
as  they  always  ape  those  In  power.  Thus  fortified — accused  and 
guilty — he  pointed  and  whispered.  "The  Christians."  And  blind 
and  prejudiced  humanity  burned  them  at  the  stake. 

And  so  today  the  international  bankers  point  to  the  four  Wall 
Street  ghosts — 50-cent  dollars,  printing-press  money,  flat  money, 
and  Inflation — and  whisper.  "Horrible!  Terrible!  Look  out.  or 
those  ghostly  bogey  men  will  get  you!"  And  in  Congress  and  out 
of  Congress  the  uninformed,  trembling,  and  frightened  echo  the 
cry. 

In  previous  letters  we  have  unrobed  their  first  ghost,  50-cent 
dollars,  and  their  second  ghost,  printing-press  money,  so  today  we 
will  unrobe  the  third  ghost,  fiat  money. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  "fiat"  as  follows:  "A  niystical  value 
obscure  to  human  observation,  a  value  created  by  law.^  „, 

All  money  is  fiat  money.  It  would  not  be  legal-tentter  money 
un'ess  It  was  flat. 

All  money  Is  made  by  law.  Gold  Is  flat  money,  because  Its 
value  was  created  by  law.  Remove  the  fiat  from  gold,  or  demon- 
etize gold  and  its  value  would  be  so  small  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  or  even  to  have  the  gold  show  in 
your  teeth.  In  1933  we  Increased  the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67 
an  cunce  to  $35 — that  is,  we  added  another  $14  fiat  to  an  ounce 
of  gold,  or  we  added  to  our  gold  hpldings  $2,700,000,000  flat  on  top 
of  all  the  other  fiat  we  already  had  In  the  gold. 

Since   all   money   is  flat   money,   then   why   all   this  continuous 
alarm   in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.   In   Congress   and  out  of 
Congress,  about  fiat  money? 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  G.  BiNDERUP. 
COIfCEESSION.^L    BREAKFAST   T.MJC.    MAT    16,    1939 

Annottncek.  It  is  now  8:15  o'clock  and  we  bring  to  you  once 
more  our  regular  Tue.sday  morning  congressional  breakfast  talk  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Binderup,  former  Congressman  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Binderup. 

Mr.  BiNDEKtTP.  We  bid  good  morning  to  everybody  In  behalf  of 
the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  we  wish  to  again  thank  this  broadcasting  station, 
WOL.  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  privilege  they  have  granted  us 
In  featuring  these  congressional  breakfa.st  talks  over  their  station. 
May  we  greet  once  more  our  President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet, 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

It  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  guest  speakers 
this  mornirg.  men  whom  we  have  invited  because  we  knew  their 
heart  was  in  the  right  place — Congressman  Pieece  of  Oregon  and 
Congressman  Harrington,  of  Iowa.  Congressman  Pierce,  may  I 
ask  you.  WTiat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  money 
question? 

Mr.  Pierce.  In  my  Judgment,  the  money  question  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  before  the  American  people  today,  and  until  this 

Is  settled  and  settled  right  nothing  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Congressman  Harrington,  we  would  like  to  have 
an  expression  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  you  are  dolnf,  a  wonderful  work  with 
your  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America  in  striving  to  educate 
the  public  on  this  most  Important  question.  We  all  recognize  that 
education  is  the  foundation  of  democracy  and  that  this  great  Nation 
cannot  live,  and  civilization  cannot  endure,  unless  the  reasonable 
wants  of  humanity  are  satisfied.  We  must  have  a  consuming  and 
purchasing  power  among  the  lower-Income  groups  before  we  can 
have  prosperity  and  before  the  factories  can  run.  It  is  not  control 
of  production  we  need  so  much  as  It  Is  control  of  distribution,  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  money 
to  distribute  commodities  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BiNDEEXTP.  Our  last  congressional  breakfast  talk  entitled  "Pay- 
ing the  National  Debt  with  a  Fountain  Pen,"  seems  to  have  brought 
forth  a  great  deal  of  comment.  I  believe  I  stated  In  the  beginning 
of  last  Tuesday's  broadcast  that  this  subject  would  be  a  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  our  plan  for  people  to  understand.  Congressman  Har- 
eington,  you  are  quite  familiar  with  our  plan  for  Government 
monetary  control  and  constitutional  money.  Perhaps  you  can 
answer  these  questions  In  a  clearer  manner  than  we  did  In  our 
last  Tuesday's  broadcast. 


Mr.  HAKMNorroN.  I  have  always  realized,  and  I  speak  with  due 
respect  to  everyone,  that  if  you  want  to  get  Into  $  real  fight.  Just 
try. to  pry  the  iieople  out  of  an  old  mental  rut,  and,  Mr.  Binderup, 
that  is  Just  what  you  have  been  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  this  subject  as  explained  In  your  last 
brocuicast,  and  I  believe  the  explanation  as  given  by  Congressman 
Massingale.  who  took  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam,  is  quite  plain.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  thought  Is  so  new  to  most  people  that 
they  cannot  realize  that  the  Government  debt  can  be  discharged 
so  easily.  To  them  it  hsis  become  a  nightmare,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  tliem  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing  real  about  their  fright. 
I  think  Congressman  Massingale  made  it  very  plain  in  his  ex- 
ample that  if  I  owe  you  a  dollar  and  you  owe  me  a  dollar,  we  can 
cancel  the  two  debts  with  a  fountain  pen  and  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Then  If  the  people  owe  the  banks  $20,000,000,000  in  bonds  and 
the  banks  owe  the  people  $20,000,000,000  in  deposits,  why  not  tb.m 
same  principle?  The  people  owe  the  banks  and  the  banks  owe 
the  people,  so  a  fountain  pen  will  do  the  work.  We  have  had  no 
less  than  27  money  panics  wherein  the  people  have  lost  their 
deposits,  so  this  surely  should  teach  us  something.  To  me  It 
seems  only  Just  and  fair,  and  I  think  it  does  to  everyone,  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  hold  the  bonds  purchased  by  the  bank  for  the 
j)eople's  money  and  In  return  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  aU 
their  deposits.  This  would  relieve  the  banks  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tion of  further  monetary  catastrophes. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  beheve  this  is  one  of  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  your  plan  for  constitutional  money  which  provides  for 
100  percent  reserves  back  of  demand  deposits  in  bonds  and  cash. 
This  prevents  the  banks  from  creating  and  destroying  the  people's 
money,  and  I  think  it  is  most  necessary. 

Mr.  Binderup.  Another  comment  which  I  received  from  another 
Congressman  was  In  regard  to  the  statement  we  had  made  In  the 
la£t  broadcast,  that  the  demand  deposits  in  banks  belonged  to  the 
people.  He  claimed  the  people's  deposits  belonged  to  the  banks 
and  that  they  could  use  this  money  for  anything  they  wanted  to. 
Congressman  Pierce,  you  have  a  splendid  knowledge  of  money  and 
banking.  May  I  ask  you  for  your  opinion  about  this?  If  the 
people  deposit  their  money  in  the  banks  and  pay  the  banks  a 
monthly  charge  and  a  fee  on  each  check  they  handle,  don't  you 
think  the  demand  deposits  always  and  at  all  times  belong  to  the 
people? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Well,  If  I  place  money  In  a  trust  fund  and  pay  the 
trustees  to  take  care  of  the  funds  and  they  Invest  it  for  me,  the 
profits  from  the  investment  certainly  belong  to  me,  and  the  title 
and  ownership  does  not  shift.  Demand  deposits  are  a  trust  fund 
held  by  the  banks  for  which  service  the  people  should  pay  them. 
Certainly  they,  the  people,  never  surrender  title  or  ownership.  If 
we  pay  our  county  treasurer  to  take  care  of  the  county's  money 
and  he  uses  the  money  for  his  own  profit,  it  becomes  a  criminal 
offense.  Well,  the  people's  demand  deposits  In  a  bank  are  no 
different  provided  the  banker  is  being  paid  for  his  services.  How- 
ever, we  must  recognize  that  unless  provided  for  by  law,  custom 
makes  law.  Strictly  speaking,  it  wovUd  be  embezzlement  for  the 
banker  to  use  your  demand  deposits  for  which  you  pay  him  as  a 
custcdian,  but  If  you  deposit  your  money,  knowing  that  he  is 
using  it,  of  course,  you  couldn't  object.  However,  I  say  there  can 
never  be  any  question  about  the  ownership  of  these  demand 
deposits. 

Mr.  Binder rrp.  Another  comment  on  our  plan  for  ijovemment 
monetary  control  by  another  Congressman  was  "where  would  the 
bankers  make  any  money  If  they  could  not  lend  their  demand 
deposits  or  Invest  them  In  Government  bonds?"  Congressman 
Hahrincton,  can  j'ou  explain  the  potential  profits  to  the  banks 
undrr  our  plan,  without  their  use  of  the  dep>o6ltors'  demand 
deposits? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Well,  In  my  Judgment,  this  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  figure  out  and  must  remain  a  banker's  own  problem. 
We  are  not  necessarily  legislating  a  profit  lor  the  banker  or  for  any 
other  group,  but  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  sis  a  whole.  We  do. 
however,  know  this  much:  We  know  there  are  61.392^000  accounts 
in  the  15.000  banks  in  the  United  States.  This  figure,  however, 
does  not  Include  some  1,100  banks  outside  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Ccrporaticn.  We  also  know  that  in  ordinary  times  over 
half  of  the  bank  accounts  are  demand-deposit  accounts,  and  if  the 
banks  charged  a  dollar  a  month  for  keeping  these  accounts,  which 
most  of  our  bankers  do.  it  would  be  very  safe  to  estimate  a  profit  of 
$25,000  to  each  one  of  the  bank;s  on  an  average  annually. 

Mr.  Pierce.  But  Isnt  It  also  a  fact.  Congressman  Harrington, 
that  most  of  our  banks  now  charge  a  fee  on  each  Individual  check 
varying  from  3  to  5  cents?  Can  you  give  vis  an  estimate  on  about 
what  that  would  amount  to? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Well,  m  this  case  also  the  result  must  be  esti- 
mated. We  do  know,  however,  that  in  1938  the  checks  that  were 
cleared  through  the  banks'  clearing  bouses  amounted  to  $650,000.- 
000,000.  (This  was  Just  half  as  many  dollars  in  checks  as  wae 
cleared  through  the  banks  In  1929.  meaning  that  we  had  approxi- 
mately half  as  much  money  in  circulation  in  1988  as  we  had  in 
1929.)  But  to  get  back  to  our  problem  again,  I  believe  that  it  Is 
generally  claimed  that  the  average-size  check  is  about  $7.  but 
suppose  we  would  call  it  $10.  Suppose  the  bankers  only  charged 
a  penny  a  check.  The  income  to  the  banks  would  be  $650,000,000 
annually,  or  about  $43,000  to  each  bank.  Add  this  $43,000  to  the 
$25,000.  and  it  would  make  a  total  of  $68,000  average  Income  to 
each  of  the  15.000  banks  per  year  on  demand  deposits  alone.  Ol 
course,  this  may  sound  to  the  small  banks  In  the  rural  community 
as  big  money,  but  to  the  large  banks  this  would  sound  like  pin 
money,  but  I  say  this  fl^gtire  Is  an  average  income.    Now,  of  course. 
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I  do  not  claim  that  this  Is  positive  or  definite,  but  It  gives  a  general 
picture  of  the  least  that  the  banks  would  make  if  the  above  charges 
were  made,  which  isn't  a  bad  profit  since  it  is  on  demand  deposits 
alone. 

Mr.  BiNDEHUP.  Another  comment  suggests  that  we  were  wrong  in 
our  statement  which  we  made  last  Tuesday  morning,  when  we  said 
that  the  banks  would  all  go  broke  if  the  Goverrunent  bonds  should 
fall  20  percent,  and  he  added,  "Eton't  you  know,  Mr.  Binderup,  that 
the  banks  can  borrow  the  face  value  on  all  Government  bonds  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks?"  1  would  like  to  meet  this  argument 
myself  and  explain  that  while  it  is  true  at  this  time  that  the 
member  banks  can  borrow  100  percent  on  their  Government  bonds 
at  a  rate  of  1  '4  percent  interest  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
but  this  is  only  for  15  days. 

Let  no  small  commercial  banker  ever  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  will  work  different  now  than  it  did  in 
1920  and  1929  when  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  let  every  small  bank 
crash  without  consideration.  And  let  no  one  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  will  lend  100  percent  to  the  small  banker  when 
the  market  price  of  Government  bonds  goes  down  to  80  percent  of 
their  face  value.  And  let  no  small  commercial  banker  ever  believe 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  is  a  friend  of  his.  Why 
this  huge  Frankenstein  Is  Just  waiting  to  devour  the  balance  cf 
the  smaller  banks.  Just  as  he  did  in  the  twenties,  when  he  ate 
up  no  le.ss  than  16.000  commercial  banks.  Just  one  more  feast 
like  this  by  this  Wall  Street  Frankenstein  and  you  will  see  an- 
other flock  of  commercial  banking  skeletons,  empty  bank  buildings 
rattling    in   every    city,    town,    and    hamlet    over    the    Nation. 

Mi-.  Pierce.  But  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  it  were  true  what 
the  Congressman  said,  and  that  the  member  banks  really  could 
borrow  the  full  amount  on  their  bonds  indefinitely.  If  prosperity 
should  start  back,  everyone  would  be  cashing  their  bonds  throuph 
their  banks  and  through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  would 
mean  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  be  called  tipcn  to 
virtually  cash  over  $37,000,000,000  worth  of  Government  bonds,  for 
with  prosperity  everyone  would  threw  their  bonds  on  the  market 
to  buy  the  much  more  profitable  industrial  bonds  and  commodities 
which  would  be  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  would  have  an 
inflation  that  would  make  the  inflation  of  the  French  as.-slgnats 
and  the  continentals  and  the  German  marks  look  microscopic. 

Mr.  BiNDERiTP.  But  don't  you  think  the  big  bankers  will  let  this 
happen,  and  don't  you  think  they  will  lend  100  F>ercent  on  bonds 
to  the  smaller  banks?  Mr.  Bccles  and  the  Federal  Reserve  bankers 
will  Just  create  another  depression,  and  once  more,  for  the  twenty- 
eighth  time,  the  people  will  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  big  bankers. 
Yes:  it  Is  just  as  was  remarked  in  our  last  congressional  breakfast 
talk.  It's  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  If  you  don't  under  our 
ambiguous  and  corrupt  money  and  banking  system.  How  long  will 
the  people  stand  by  in  utter  darkness  and  ignorance  cf  this 
treacherous,  damnable  money  and  banking  system  that  is  destroy- 
ing our  people  and  our  Nation? 

Mr.  Hasrincton.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  time  has  about 
arrived  that  Abraham  Lincoln  prophesied  when  he  said:  "The 
money  power  of  the  country  wil  endeavor  to  prolong  Its  reign  by 
working  upon  the  prejudice  of  the  people  until  all  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  ahd  the  Republic  destroyed.  I  feel  at 
this  moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  country  than  ever 
before,  even  In  the  midst  of  war.  God  grant  that  my  forebodings 
may  be  groundless." 

Mr.  Pierce.  But  surely  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  more  to  be 
considered  than  are  these  pirates  of  finance — Wall  Street  and  the 
international  bankers.  And  some  day  I  believe  public  Bentim?nt 
will  be  aroused  and  the  people  in  their  might  will  arise  against 
this  monster.  I  believe  I  read  recently  of  a  country  over  in 
Europe  that  foimd  it  necessary  to  put  a  Rottischild  in  jail.  Well, 
I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  go  that  far,  but  as  for  me,  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  supreme  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  BnroERUP.  Another  Congressman  offered  this  correction- 
"You  have  forgotten,  Mr.  Binderup,  that  the  depositors'  accounts 
are  now  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion."   Congressman  Pierce,  will  you  explain  this? 

Mr.  PiEECE.  Well,  I  have  always  been  very  much  In  favor  of 
demand-deposit  insurance.  In  fact,  I  campaigned  for  this  during 
the  Bryan  campaign  of  1908  and  while  Governor  of  Oregon  I 
took  an  active  part  in  promoting  demand-deposit  insurance. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  and  found  it  on  the  calendar  I  was 
really  happy.  Now,  Mr.  Binderup,  you  have  made  a  greater  study 
of  Just  what  our  Federal  deposit  insurance  is,  and  I  wo\Ud  Just 
a  little  bit  rather  that  you  would  explain  this. 

Mr.  BiNDERTTP.  Well.  Congressman  Pukce.  I  am  s\ire  we  can  all 
agree  with  you  that  demand -deposit  insurance  is  most  essential. 
We  can  never  have  a  safe  and  soxind  money  system  until  this 
part  of  the  program  is  settled.  The  people  must  know  that  their 
deposits  are  safe  in  the  banks,  and  after  the  27  money  panics, 
depressions,  recessions,  and  collapses  we  have  endtired.  It  Is  no 
wonder  they  prefer  a  tin  can.  or  a  sock,  or  a  safety-deposit  box, 
or  anything  safer  than  the  banks.  There  is  no  private  institu- 
tion, corporation,  or  combination  of  corporations  that  has  the 
means  for  guaranteeing  $53,000,000,000  of  the  people's  deposits. 
Only  the  Government  can  do  that,  and  without  cost  to  the  banks 
or  the  Government,  luider  our  monetary  plan,  as  earlier  ex- 
plained In  our  book.  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  as  well  as  In 
these  congressional  breakfast  talks,  wherein  the  plan  is  given 
with  explanations.  Our  PedertU  deposit  insurance  is  In  my  Judg- 
ment not  very  substantial  or  sound,  but  let  everyone  be  his 
own  judge. 
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The  surplus  and  capital 
Corporation    amounts    toda 
their   reserve   fund ) ,   but   t 
$53,000,000,000.     However 
depositor  reduces  the  amoujit 
surance    Corporation    is 
$43,000,000,000.     In  other  w 
less  than  1  cent.     How  would 
an  insurance  company  whoa ; 
its  a?s2ts?    Well,  that  is  exa- 
yovir  demand  deposits  in 
but  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  notice  in  a 
an  article  purporting  to 
LiAMs  of  Missouri,  who  is  a 
Committee,  wherein   he 
Reserve  Board  represent  the 
of  the  banks.    Mr.  Binderup 

Mr.  Binder T7P.  In  order  to 
Board  of  Governors  rcpresei 
tions.     First,  "Are  you  in  1 
money?"     They  will   answer 
are  not  in  favor  of  this, 
the  present  money  £ind 
and   unmint   the   people's 
will  reply.  "Yes."     They  hate 
you  in  favor  of  100-percent 
protect  the  people's  savings? 
already  said  they  were  not, 
favor  of  continuing  under 
and  a  depression  once  ever 
They  have  already  said  so. 

Mr.  Harrington.  And   isn 
threatened  money  panic, 
big  bankers  for  consultatia|i 
people's  Congress,  nor  the 
or  Senate? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Well.  that.  It 
to  who  the  Federal  Reserve 
fact   that   the   salaries  of 
the  bankers? 

Mr.  Binderup.  Most  peop^ 
they  arc. 


4;ock  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

to    $420,000,000     (which    constitutes 

e   deposits   amount   to   approximately 

$5,000  limitation  for  each  individual 

for  which  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 

,    so    actually    their    liabilities    are 

irds.  each  dollar  insured  is  backed  by 

you  like  to  Insure  3rour  house  with 

liabilities  are  100  times  greater  than 

tly  the  kind  of  Insurance  you  have  on 

banks.    Call  It  insurance  if  you  like, 


issue  of  the  Concressionai.  Record 

been  written  by  Congressman  Wil- 

tnember  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 

that  the  Governors  of  the   Federal 

people's  interest  and  not  the  Interests 

what  is  your  opinion  about  this? 

establish  Just  who  the  Federal  Reserve 

ts,  suppose  we  ask  them  a  few  ques- 

ivor  of  the  people   issuing  their  own 

"No."     They  have  already  said   they 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing 

system  whereby  the  banks  mint 

^loney   at   their   pleasure?"     And   they 

already  said  they  are.     Third.  "Are 

reserves  back  of  demand  deposits  to 

And  they  will  say.  "No."    They  have 

n  lavor  of  this.     Fourth,  "Are  ycu  in 

he  present  plan  with  a  money  panic 

6  years?"     And  they  will  say,  "Yes." 

They  said  it  Just  couldn't  be  helped. 

it  a  fact  that  whenever   there   Is   a 

Board  of  Governors  call   in  all  the 

and   never  call  the  people  nor   the 

Committees  on  Banking  In  the  House 


S«cond, 
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I  eems  to  me.  Is  pretty  good  evidence  as 

Board  represents.     And  isn't  it  also  a 

Federal  Reserve  Board  are  paid   by 


do  not  know  this,  but  It   is  true. 
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Submerged  Ocean  Lands 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Fridc 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    MOIlRIS 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUPUC 
27,  1939 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the  Apbend 
March  27,  1939,  before  tlfc 
Surveys  on  the  question  o 

There  being  no  cbjectiaji 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


Senator  Sheppard.  The  _   _ 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  G< 
ownership  of  the  petroleum 
adjacent  to  and  along  the 
low-water  mark  and  under 
United  States  of  America. 

It  provides  further  that 
herein  contained,  nor  any 
drawn  herefrom  or  from  an] 
leasing,  waiving,  abandoning 
whatsoever  any  right,  title, 

of  America  has,  or  would 

and  submerged  lands  or  the 
posits  and  submerged  lands 
for  other  purposes." 

The  resolutions  thu.s 

States,  as  well  as  California 
merged  lands  adjoining 
under  their  adjoining  sea 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
principle  of  the  American  .. 

At  the  time  the  Original 
pendence  from  Great  Brital 
ent  sovereignties,  their 
open  sea  adjoining  their 
from  such  coasts  under  the 
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OF 

HON.  MOERIS 


tio  SHEPPARD 

)F  TEXAS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
May  19,  1939 


SHEPPARD.  OF  TEXAS.  BEFORE 
LANDS  AND  SURVEYS,  MARCH 


resident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ix  a  statement  made  by  me  on 

Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
submerged  ocean  lands. 

the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
oUows : 


res  ilutions  before  the  committee  set  up  a 

vernment  of  the  United  States  to  the 

deposits  underlying  submerged   lands 

oast  of  the  State   of  Caitfomia  below 

the  so-called  territorial  waters  of  the 

nel  :her  "this  Joint  resolution  nor  anything 

nference  or  deduction  which  may  be 

part  hereof,  shaU  be  construed  as  re- 

dlsclaimlng.  or  affecting  In  any  way 

cl^lm.  or  Interest  which  the  United  States 

oth<  rwlse  have,  to  other  petroleimi  deposits 

right  to  set  aside  other  petroleum  de- 

i  Iswhere  as  naval  petroleum  reserves  or 


e  the  rights  of  all  the  other  coastal 
to  the  petroleum  deposits  in  the  sub- 
coasts  below  low-water  mark  and 


wi  ters. 


t:  lat  these  resolutions  overthrow  a  basic 
fo  in  of  government. 

Thirteen  Colonies  secured  their  inde- 

they  became  separate  and  Independ- 

terr  torial  Jurisdiction  extending  into  the 

res]  ectlve  coasts  as  far  as  it  had  extended 

English  Crown. 
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Regarding  Great  Britain,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act. 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1878,  established  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
torial maritime  belt  of  Great  Britain  as  3  miles  seaward,  or  1  ma- 
rine league  seaward,  from  the  low-water  mark  of  the  coast  (Oppen- 
helm's  International  Law.  McNalr,  vol.  1,  Peace  397). 

Regarding  nations  in  general,  Oppenheim,  a  well-recognized 
authority  on  international  law,  says: 

"If  the  municipal  law  of  a  State  does  not  by  a  statute  extend 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  its  maritime  belt.  Its  courts  ought  to  presume 
that,  since  by  the  law  of  nations  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  does 
extend  over  Its  maritime  belt,  their  sovereign  has  tacitly  consented 
to  that  wider  range  of  its  Jurisdiction  (Oppenheim's  International 
Law,  McNalr,  vol.  1,  Peace,  85)." 

In  the  instrument  by  which  the  new  sovereign  American  States 
created  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  defined  its  powers — that  is,  the  Federal  Constitution — it  is 
stated  in  amendment  10  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
resppctively.  or  to  the  people." 

The  Constitution  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  language 
showing  a  delegation  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  ownership 
of  the  submerged  lands  under  the  ocean  waters  of  the  States  or 
the  minerals  in  and  under  such  lands,  or  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  such  lands  or  minerals  without  compensa- 
tion. Tills  the  present  resolution  proposes  to  do.  The  powers  and 
rights  of  the  States  In  this  matter  have  been  defined  and  estab- 
lished by  a  long  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  of  these  decLsions  are  presented  herewith. 

In  Martin  v.  WaddeU  (11  L.  Ed.  997.  16  Peters.  367).  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  said: 

"For  when  the  Revolution  took  place  the  people  of  each  State 
became  themselves  sovereign,  and  in  that  character  hold  the  ab- 
solute right  to  all  their  navigable  waters  and  the  soils  under  them 
for  their  own  common  use.  subject  only  to  the  rights  since  sur- 
rendered by  the  Constitution  to  the  General  Government. 

After  discussing  the  history  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey 
(the  State  involved  in  this  case).  Mr.  Justice  Taney  said  further: 

"When  the  people  of  New  Jersey  took  possession  of  the  reins  of 
government  and  took  into  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  sover- 
eignty, the  prerogatives  and  regalities  which  before  belonged  to 
the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  became  immediately  and  rightfully 
vested  in  the  State." 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown  in  this  respect  extended 
from  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  seaward. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Staten  v.  Mission  Rock  Co.  (189  U.  S. 
391 )  It  was  held  that  "the  State  of  California  upon  its  admission  into 
the  Union  acquired  absolute  property  in,  and  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty over,  all  soils  under  the  tidewaters  within  her  limits,  with  the 
consequent  right  to  dispose  of  the  title  to  any  part  of  said  soUs  in 
such  manner  as  she  might  deem  proper,  subject  to  the  paramount 
right  of  navigation  over  the  waters,  so  far  as  such  navigation 
might  be  required  for  the  necessities  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  several  States,  the  regulation  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  General  Government." 

Other  Federal  rights  or  easements,  such  as  national  defense  and 
commerce,  belong  to  the  United  States  Government,  but,  of 
course,  do  not  include  title  in  said  Government  to  the  lands  under 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  States. 

In  the  Mission  Rock  ca.se  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  and  referring,  among  ether  cases,  the  Weber  v. 
Commissioners  (18  Wall),  quoted  from  the  latter  as  follows: 

"Although  the  title  to  the  soil  under  the  tidewaters  of  the  bay 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  cession  from  Mexico,  equally 
with  the  title  to  the  upland,  they  held  It  only  In  trust  for  the 
future  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union 
upon  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  abstMute  property  in, 
and  dominion  and  sovereignty  over,  all  soils  under  the  tidewaters 
within  her  limits  passed  to  the  State,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  dispose  of  the  title  to  any  part  of  said  soils  In  such  manner 
as  she  might  deem  proper,  subject  only  to  the  paramount  right  of 
navigation  over  the  waters,  so  far  as  such  navigation  might  be 
required  by  the  necessities  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
among  the  several  States,  the  reg\xlatlon  of  which  was  vested  in 
the  General  Government." 

In  the  same  case.  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  referring  to  the  case 
of  Shlvely  against  Bowlby,  quoted  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  who  rendered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  Shlvely  case  as  follows: 

"Each  State  has  dealt  with  the  lands  under  the  tidewaters  within 
its  borders  according  to  its  own  views  of  Justice  and  policy,  reserv- 
ing its  own  control  over  such  leuids,  or  granting  rights  therein  to 
individuals  or  corporations,  whether  owners  of  the  adjoining  up- 
land or  pot,  as  It  considered  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  public. 

"This  right,"  said  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  In  the  Mission  Rock  Co. 
case,  "is  an  attribute  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  It  follows 
that  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  (quoting  Mr.  Justice  Gray),  the 
State  may  dispose  of  its  tldelands  free  from  any  easement  of  the 
upland  proprietor." 

In  Shlvely  v.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.  1),  Mr.  Jtistlce  Gray,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

"By  common  law  both  the  title  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea.  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  of  all  the  lands  below  high-water  mark,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Crown  of  England,  are  In  the  King.  Such  waters 
and  the  lands  which  they  cover  either  at  all  times,  or  at  least 
when  the  tide  Is  in.  are  incapable  of  ordinary  and  private  occupa- 


tion, cultivation,  and  Improvement.  Their  natural  and  private 
uses  are  public  In  nature,  for  highways  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, domestic  and  foreign,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  by  all 
the  King's  subjects.     Therefore  the  title     •     •     •     In  such  lands 

•  •      •     belongs  to  the  King     •      •      •     and  the  dominion  thereof 

•  •  •  Is  vested  In  him  as  representative  off  the  Nation  and  for 
the  public  benefit.  •  •  •  The  various  charters  granted  by 
different  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  for  large  tracts  of  terrt- 
tcry  on  the  Atlantic  coast  conveyed  to  the  grantees  •  •  •  the 
property  and  the  dominion  of  lands  under  tidewaters.  And  upon 
the  American  Revolution  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parlia- 
ment vested  in  the  several  States,  subject  to  the  rights  surren- 
dered to  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

In  Hardin  v.  Jordan  (140  U.  8.  381),  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

"Such  title  to  the  shorelands  under  water  is  regarded  as  Incidental 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  •  •  •  and  cannot  be  retained 
or  granted  out  to  individuals  by  the  United  States.  Such  title 
being  in  the  State  the  lands  are  subject  to  State  regulation  and 
control,  under  the  condition,  however,  of  not  interfering  with 
regulations  which  may  be  made  by  Congress  with  regard  to  public 
navigation  and  commerce.  The  State  may  even  dispose  of  the 
usufruct  of  such  lands,  as  is  frequently  done  by  leasing  oyster 
beds  in  them,  and  granting  fisheries  In  particular  localities;  also,  by 
the  reclamation  of  submerged  flats,  and  the  erection  of  wharve« 
and  piers,  etc.;  •  •  •  state  control  and  ownership  therein 
being  supreme,  subject  only  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Con- 
gress In  making  regulations  of  commerce.  •  •  •  The  right  of 
the  State  to  regulate  and  control  the  shores  of  tidewaters  and  the 
land  under  them  Is  the  same  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Crown  in  England.  •  •  •  it  depends  on  the  law  of  each  State 
to  what  waters  and  to  what  extent  this  prerogative  of  the  State 
over  the  lands  under  water  shall  be  exercised." 

Again,  In  Shlvely  against  Bowlby,  Mr.  Justice  Gray  said: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  disposing  of  the  public 
lands,  has  constantly  acted  upon  the  theory  that  those  lands, 
whether  In  the  interior  or  on  the  coast,  above  high-water  mark, 
may  be  taken  up  by  actual  occupants  in  order  to  encourage  the 
cettlement  of  the  country;  but  that  the  navigable  waters  and  the 
soils  under  them,  whether  within  or  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways;  and.  being  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  public  purposes  of  commerce,  navigation,  and 
fishery,  and  for  the  improvements  necessary  to  secure  and  promote 
those  purposes  shall  not  be  granted  away  during  the  period  of 
Territorial  government;  but  •  •  •  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  future  States,  and  shall  vest  In  the  several 
States  when  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union;  in  short,  shall 
not  be  dlsp)osed  of  pieccmsal  to  Individuals  as  private  property,  but 
shall  be  held  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  being  ultimately  ad- 
ministered and  dealt  with  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  State,  after 
it  shall  have  become  a  completely  organized  community." 

Further.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  quoting  with  approval  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon  in  this  case,  said: 

"From  all  this  It  appears  that  when  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  tldelands  became  Its  property  and 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  and  disposal;  that  In  the  absence  of 
legislation  or  usege.  the  common-law  rule  would  govern  the  rights 
cf  the  upland  proprietor,  and  by  that  law  the  title  to  them  Is  Jn 
the  State;  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  in  such 
manner  as  she  might  deem  proper,  as  Is  frequently  done  In  vario\is 
ways,  and  whereby  sometimes  large  areas  are  reclaimed  and  occu- 
pied by  cities,  and  are  put  to  public  uses.  State  control  and  owner- 
ship being  therein  supreme,  subject  only  to  the  paramount  right 
of  navigation  and  commerce.  The  whole  question  Is  for  the  State 
to  determine  for  itself;  it  can  say  to  what  extent  It  will  preserve 
Its  rights  of  ownership  in  them  or  confer  them  on  others. 

"Our  State  has  done  that  by  the  legislation  already  referred  to; 
and  our  covirts  have  declared  its  absolute  property  In  and  dominion 
over  the  tldelands,  and  its  right  to  dispose  of  its  title  in  ruch  man- 
ner as  It  might  deem  best,  unaffected  by  any  'legal  obligation  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  either  the  riparian  owners,  or  those  who  had 
occupied  such  tldelands.'  other  than  it  chose  to  resign  to  them, 
subject  only  to  the  paramount  right  of  navigation  and  uses  of 
commerce." 

Again.  In  Shirley  v.  Botclby,  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  summing  up  the 
great  mass  of  authorities  which  had  been  cited,  said: 

"At  common  law.  the  title  and  the  dominion  in  lands  flowed  by 
the  tide  were  in  the  King  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Colonies,  like  rights  passed  to  the  grantees  in  the 
royal  chao^ers.  in  trust  for  the  communities  to  be  established.  Upon 
the  American  Revolution,  these  rights,  charged  with  a  like  trust, 
were  vested  in  the  original  States  within  their  respective  borders, 
subject  to  the  rights  surrendered  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United 
States. 

"Upon  the  acquisition  of  a  Territory  by  the  United  States,  •  •  • 
the  same  title  and  dominion  passed  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  In  trust  for  the  several  States  to  be 
ultimately  created  out  of  the  Territory. 

"The  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  adoptloi^of 
the  Constitution  have  the  same  rights  as  the  original  States  in  Ihe 
tidewaters,  and  in  the  lands  under  them,  within  their  respective 
Jurisdiction.  The  title  and  rights  of  riparian  or  littoral  proprietors 
in  the  soil  below  high-water  mark,  therefore,  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  subject  to  the  rights  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution. 
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"The  United  States,  while  they  hold  the  country  as  a  Territory, 
having  all  the  powers  both  of  national  and  of  municipal  govem- 
ziient,  may  grant,  for  appropriate  purposes,  titles,  or  rights  In  the 
BOil  below  high-water  mark  of  tidewaters.  But  they  have  never  done 
BO  by  general  laws;  and,  unless  in  some  case  of  international  duty  or 
public  exigency,  have  acted  upon  the  policy,  as  most  In  accordsmce 
with  the  Interest  of  the  people  and  with  the  object  for  which  the 
Territories  were  acquired,  of  leaving  the  administration  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  sovereign  rights  fn  navigable  waters,  and  In  the  soil  under 
them,  to  the  control  of  the  States,  respectively,  when  organized  and 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

'Grants  by  Congress  of  portions  of  the  public  lands  within  a 
Territory  to  settlers  thereon,  though  bordering  on  or  bounded  by 
navigable  waters,  convey,  of  their  own  force,  no  title  and  dominion 
ol  the  future  State  when  created;  but  leave  the  question  of  the 
use  of  the  shores  by  the  owners  of  uplands  to  the  sovereign 
control  of  each  State,  subject  only  to  the  rights  vested  by  the 
Ccnstitution  in  the  United  States." 

Many  more  cases  could  be  cited  in  support  of  this  thoroughly 
established  doctrine. 

Not  only  does  this  resolution  call  for  the  violation  under  the 
Constitution,  of  the  sovereignty,  and  for  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, of  the  State  of  California,  but  it  involves  possible  similar 
action  with  respect  to  the  submerged  ocean  lands  of  all  the  other 
coastal  States.  It  clouds  titles  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  petroleum  properties  already  sold  by  certain  States 
to  private  owners  and.  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  sub- 
merged lands  the  proceeds  from  which  already  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Texas  pos- 
sesses petroleum  properties  under  Its  submerged  lands  equal  at 
least  In   x'alue  to  these  of  all  the  other  coastal   States  combined. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  through  its  challenge  to  ownership 
by  the  States  of  their  submerged  lands  imder  their  adjoining 
ocean  waters,  clouds  titles  by  which  these  States  have  conveyed 
such  submerged  lands  for  the  erection  of  wharves,  docks,  ware- 
housed and  other  facilities  of  commerce. 

Turning  now  to  the  special  example  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
let  It  be  said  that  upon  admission  to  the  Union,  Texas,  together 
with  such  other  coastal  States  as  were  not  among  the  Original 
Colonies  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies in  rcsp>ect  to  Its  adjacent  ocean  waters  and  submerged  lands 
theretinder.  It  also  succeeded  in  this  regard  to  all  the  rights 
which  it  already  had  possessed  as  a  republic.  These  rights  were 
further  confirmed  and  safeguarded  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  which  Texas  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union.  After  winning  Its  iwdepsndence  from  Mexico,  the 
Republic  of  Texas  defined  its  sea  boundary  as  "beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  and  running  west  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  three  leagues  (that  is.  10.56  miles)  from  land  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande."  (Gammel's  Laws  1193,  vol.  1;  Sales' 
Early  Laws  of  Texas,  art.  257.) 

During  the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  nations  recogn'.zed  the  Independence 
of  Texas  and  Its  membership  in  the  famUy  of  nations  with  its 
sea   boundary   as  stated   above. 

The  resolution  by  Congress  admitting  Texas  to  the  Union  pro- 
vided among  other  things  that  Texas  "shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits  to  be  applied  to  the 
payments  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  said  Republic,  and  the 
residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  and  liabilities,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  said  State  may  direct." 

Thus  the  State  of  Texas  retained  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
merged lands  lying  under  its  sea  or  Gulf  waters  for  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  from  its  eastern  shore,  together  with  all  its  other 
lands  within  its  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  as  recognized  by  the  United  States,  a  Jurisdiction  which  It 
still  retains  today.  It  seems  especially  preposterous  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  with  any  degree  of  favor  at  this  late  day 
any  proposal  questioning  the  right  of  Texas  to  Its  submerged 
lands  and  the  minerals  inseparably  a  part  thereof;  and  this  is 
said  without  modifying  in  any  way  what  has  been  said  herein  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  California  and  the  other  coastal  States 
to    their    submerged    lands    and    petroleum    holdings    thereunder. 

UfKJn  these  considerations,  we  believe  that  the  resolution  should 
not  be  seriously  entertained  by  the  committee,  and  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  committee  render  an  adverse  report  thereon. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sheppard.  may  I  make  this  Inquiry  of 
you,  perhaps  based  on  my  own  Ignorance  as  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  in  a  State  affected  by  tidal  waters:  In  the  decisions  which  you 
read  there  was  reference  to  tidal  lands.  Is  there  a  distinction 
between  tidal  lands  and  lands  beyond  low- water  mark? 

Senator  Shippard.  Yes. 

The  CH.VIRMAN.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  what  you  speak 
of  as  "tidal  lands"  arc  those  which  are  bare   at  low  tide? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  different  rule  as  to  that  mat- 
ter. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Tidal  lands  are  lands  periodically  exposed  by 
the  tides.  Submerged  lands  are  lands  which  the  territorial  waters 
do  not  reveal  because  they  lie  between  low-water  mark  of  the 
tide  and  the  outward  extent  of  what  Is  known  as  territorial  waters 
tributary  to  a  State. 

The  Chaihman.  As  I  understand  It  Texas  in  her  declaration 
asserted  a  10-mile  Jurisdiction,  rovighly  speaking. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Yes;  specifically  defljied  it  as  10  miles  plus. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  right  there:  Could  Texas  Just  as  well 
h&^p^  asserted  Jtirisdiction  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  or  100  miles? 
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Gentlemen,  speaking  on  behal 
individual  citizens  of  Maryland.  I 
Eitlons.     The   first   is   simply   a 
what  is  going  on  In  the  world 
relate  to  the  questions  whether 
United  States;  and  if  so.  what 

First.  A  formidable  coalition 
plainly  engaged  in  a  determined, 
nate   the   greater  part   of   Europe 
with  much  of  Africa,  and  to 
upon  other  states  in  those 
ernments  repre.sent.    What  that 
is  the  suppression  of  all  the 
has  struggled   for  more   than   3 
extinction  of  representative 
political  freedom,  of  liberty  of 
the  rejection  of  the  allegedly  out 
as  such,  or  a  weaker  people 
a  dictator  is  bound  to  respect 
of  all  individuals  or  groups  to 
in  power  are  for  any  reason 
hatred  between  men  of  differing 
tlcn  of  the  very  idea  of  the 
based  upon  the  equality  of 
adjudication  of  differences,  and 

If  these  governments  succeed  Ir 
pllsh.  a  great  part  of  what  we  ca 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  three  or 
of  men.  exercising  their  control 
terrorism  ai^ded  by  ubiquitous 
men  who  are  Implacably  hostile 
tions  wherever  they  exist — since 
upon  the  thesis  that  those  Ideaj 
a  failure. 

That,  gentlemen,  Is  the 
ond  proposition  Is  that  the 
ests  of  the  American  people 
not  be  such  as  to  give  present 
their  designs,  or  to  make  easier 


you  to  draw  the  distinction 
control  over  navigable  waters  aa 
ying  them? 

point  exactly.    I  thank  you  for 
you. 
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an  address  delivered  by  Prof. 

El  hearing  before  the  Maryland 
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delegation  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Lovejoy  is  professor  of 
University,  and  is  regarded  a^ 
in  his  profession. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlve  address  was  ordered  to  be 
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traditfans.  the  principles,  and  the  Inter- 
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the  event  of  armed  conflict.  This  is  a  proposition  which,  surely, 
needs  little  argument;  and  upon  It  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  already  agreed,  if  Mr.  Oallup's  polls  are  any  evidence.  There 
have.  It  is  true,  appeared  before  congressional  committees  some  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  seem  to  view  with  practical  equanimity  the 
possibility  of  the  indefinite  extension,  through  violence,  of  the  sys- 
tem I  have  outUned — and  even  the  complicity  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  extension. 

Of  this  pitiful  ccmblnation  of  moral  Indlfferentlsm  with  political 
short-sightedness  most  of  our  i>eople  are  Incapable.  They  are  averse 
to  war;  they  are  equally  averse  to  aiding  the  enemies  of  our  political 
Ideals  and  of  international  law  and  order  to  attain  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  this  small  planet,  which  almost  daily  grows  practically 
smaller;  and  even  upon  the  narrowest  calculation  of  self-interest 
they  see  that  as  we  in  this  hemisphere  are  now  secure  against 
attack,  we  should  seek  to  remain  secure — which  we  should  have  no 
assurance  of  being  if  the  dictatorial  powers  were  once  masters  of 
the  other  continents  and  of  the  seas.  Already  their  Intrigues  are 
at  work  In  Argentina,  in  Brazil,  and  In  other  American  countries. 
Shall  we  help  them  to  supremacy  In  Europe  and  Asia  In  the  naive 
hope  that  their  ambitions  will  be  diminished  by  success  and  their 
machinations  amongst  and  against  our  American  neighbors  will 
cease? 

Our  third  proposition  la  that  the  present  Neutrality  Act  already 
tends  to  encourage  the  totalitarian  powers  in  their  designs,  and 
would,  in  the  event  of  war,  make  easier  and  more  probable  their 
victory.  Nominally  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  all  belllgerenta. 
It  would  In  practice  assist  the  aggressor.  For  governments  do  not 
start  upon  aggression  until  they  think  they  are  fully  equipped  for 
It;  but  the  victims  of  aggression  are  less  likely  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared to  resist  it.  The  principal  effect  of  the  present  law  would  be 
to  deny  to  law-abiding  and  peace-desiring  nations  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  In  the  United  States  means  of  defending  their  liberties. 
Independence,  and  territorial  integrity;  and  to  deny  them  this  op- 
portunity— upon  which,  in  some  cases,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  may 
depend — Is  to  increase  the  possibility  of  the  eventual  trlimiph  of 
the  enemies  of  human  freedom  and  to  proniote  the  success  of  the 
method  of  the  hold-up  man  In  international  affairs.  It  is  much 
as  If.  In  a  frontier  community  Infested  with  well-armed  bandits,  and 
without  a  police  force,  peacefxil  citizens  were  debarred  from  pro- 
curing weapons  for  self-defense. 

Holding  these  propositions  to  be  true,  we  ask  the  support  of  the 
Maryland  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Geyer.  The  provLslons  to  which  we  refer  are  those  which  de- 
clare that  when  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  jointly  find  that 
any  State  Is  engaged  in  a  war  of  aggression  in  violation  of  any  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  no  munitions  of  war  and  no 
economic  or  financial  resources  shall  be  available  to  the  aggressor 
from  the  United  States;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  impediment 
shall  be  placed  upon  our  tfade  with  nations  resisting  such  aggres- 
sion which  would  tend  to  prevent  them  from  supplementing  their 
means  of  self-defense  from  American  sources.  We  urge  no  military 
participation  In  wars  overseas.  But  we  perceive  that  in  our  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  in  time  of  war,  real, 
as  distinct  from  nominal,  neutrality  is  intrinsically  impossible. 
Whether  you  wish  it  to  be  so  or  not,  and  whatever  course  you 
choose,  that  legislation  will  in  its  actual  effect  be  more  fa^^^Table 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other.  It  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  vts.  We  ask  you.  then.  In  this  most  critical  and 
ominous  Jxincture  in  modern  history  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter  shall  not  be  such  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
triumph  of  international  lawlessness  and  violence  and  to  the  defeat 
of  those  political  Ideals,  and  those  hopes  of  a  freer,  more  seciire, 
and  more  just  ordering  of  human  life  for  which  this  Republic, 
despite  all  its  shortcomings,  has  always  stood. 
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Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  in  1928,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  delivered  a  Mother's  I>ay  address 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  which  address  was  later  broad- 
cast over  a  Nation-wide  radio  network.  On  May  17,  this 
year.  Senator  Neely  delivered  the  substance  of  this  address 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Washington.    This  Mother's  E>ay  address  by  Senator 


Neely.  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  beauty,  and  majesty 
of  expression,  has  never  been  excelled.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  available  to  the  public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  19  centuries  mankind  has  had 
three  unfailing  sovirces  of  inspiration  to  heroic  efforts,  great  ac- 
complishments, and  sublime  achievements.  For  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  years  the  three  words  that  represent  these  ever- 
flowing  fountains  of  Inspiration  have  charmed  the  ears,  brightened 
the  hopes,  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  They 
have  incited  the  genius  that  has  produced  the  most  exquisite 
pictures  ever  painted,  the  most  beautiful  poems  ever  written, 
the  most  melodious  songs  ever  sung — songs,  p>oeins,  and  pic- 
tures that  have  given  us  sunshine  for  our  shadows,  joy  for  our 
sorrows,  smiles  for  our  tears,  and  intimated  to  us  the  endless  bliss 
of  Immortality  In  that  "realm  where  the  rainbow  never  fades." 
where  no  one  ever  grows  old,  where  friends  never  part  and  loved 
ones  never,  never  die. 

These   three   mighty,   magic,   and    inspiring   words   are   "Jesus." 
"Home,"  and  "Mother." 
The  first  of  them  inspired  Charles  Wesley  to  write: 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly; 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 
While  the  tempest  still  is  higli. 

"All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed; 
All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring; 
Cover  my  defenseless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 

"Hide  me.  O  my  Saviour,  hide. 
Till  the  storm  of  life  Is  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  receive  my  soiil  at  last." 

What  unspeakable  consolation  bom  of  boundless  faith  in  the 
everlasting  Father's  imperishable  love  for  His  erring  children  is 
revealed  in  this  beautiful  hymn.  Its  music,  "like  a  sea  of  glory, 
has  spread  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  second  of  our  magic  words  prompted  John  Howard  Payne 
to  compose  that  deathless  song  that  has  been  sung  and  played 
around  the  wwld.  Millions  of  weary  wanderers  on  foreign  strands 
have  been  transported  upon  the  wings  of  imagination  back  to  the 
romantic  scenes  of  their  childhood,  to  the  plctxireaque  paths  which 
their  infancy  knew,  to  the  happy  days  of  the  long  ago  by  that 
soothing  symphony  of  sublime  sentiment: 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces 
Though  we  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble 
There's  no  place  like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  skies 
Seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world, 
Is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

"Home,   home. 
Sweet,  sweet  home. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There's  no  place  like  home." 

And  the  last  of  this  tranqullizing  trinity  of  wondrous  words, 
with  the  stirring  force  of  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  impelled 
Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  to  write  the  foUowing  pathetic,  appealing, 
and  rapturous  poem  that  Is  destined  to  live  vmtil  the  everlasting 
hills,  "the  vales  stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between,"  and 
"old  oceans  gray  and  melancholy  waste,"  shall  be  no  more: 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  In   your  flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  Just  for  tonight! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart,  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumber  your  loving  watch  keep, 
^     Rock  me  to  sleep.  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

"Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears — 
Toll  without  recompense,  tears  all  In  vain. 
Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay,        j 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away;    ! 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; 
Rock  me  to  sleep.  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

"Mother,  dear  motiier.  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  hushed  to  your  lullaby  song. 
Sing  then,  and  unto  my  sotil  it  shall  seem 
Manhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  breast  In  a  loving  embrace. 
With  your  light  lashes  Just  sweeping  my  face. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep — 
Bock  me  to  sleep.  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep." 
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KiE^s  and  potentates  and  parliaments  have  proclaimed  holi- 
days, thanksgiving  days,  and  emancipation  days  for  observance  by 
the  people  of  various  kingdoms  and  countries  and  states.  But 
Miss  Anna  M.  Jarvis,  a  distinguished  woman  of  West  Virginia,  has 
established  Mothers'  Day  in  the  love,  in  the  devotion,  and  in  the 
throbbing  heart  of  the  humanity  of  all  the  world.  i 

Today  we  venerate  the  sacred  name  and  memory  of  mother.  We 
laud  the  virtue,  extol  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  eulogize  the 
loving  kindness  of  every  mother  living;  and  in  imagination,  with 
bowed  heads,  grateful  hearts,  and  generous  hands  lay  new  wreaths 
of  the  freshest,  the  fairest,  and  the  most  fragrant  flowers  upon  the 
graves  of  all  the  mothers  who  have  gone  from  the  fitful  land  of  the 
living  into  the  silent  land  of  the  dead.  In  this  hour  of  sober  and 
serious  reflection  we  realize  that  everyone  who  treads  the  globe 
owes  his  birth  to  the  unspeakable  agony  of  a  mother.  From 
mother's  breast  the  baby  first  was  fed.  In  mother's  arms  the 
baby  first  was  lulled  to  sleep.  Mother,  in  the  twilight  hour  of 
baby's  existence,  breathed  the  fervent  prayer: 

"That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  her  darling  child  provide:  but  chiefly 
In  her  loved  one's  heart,  with  grace  divine  preside." 

Then,  as  the  days  grew  Into  the  months  and  the  months 
lengthened  Into  the  years,  mother's  life  became  a  continuous  round 
cf  solicitude,  service,  and  sacrifice  for  her  child. 

Mother's  hands  made  the  first  dress  that  baby  ever  wore. 
Mother's  deft  fing?rs  made  plajrthings  for  the  little  one  that  filled 
his  eyes  with  wonder  and  his  heart  with  Joy. 

A  splinter  in  baby's  finRcr.  a  briar  In  baby's  foot,  or  a  bruise 
on  baby's  toe  became  an  affliction  of  such  momentous  consequence 
that  only  mother  could  heal  it:  only  mother  could  banish  its  ache; 
only  mother  could  exile  Its  pain;  only  mother  could  smile  away  the 
tears  it  caused  to  flow  down  baby's  cheeks. 

And  a  little  later  mother,  like  an  Inexhaustible  encyclopedia 
of  universal  knowledge.  Informed  her  baby  about  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees.  She  discussed  with 
him  the  cause  of  ^day  and  night;  of  winter's  storm  and  sum- 
mer's calm;  the  mysteries  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  She 
explained  as  best  she  could  the  marvels  of  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  and  the  grandeur  of  the  far-oflf  Milky  Way. 

And  the  little  one  at  night  upon  his  knees,  -at  mother's  side, 
with  mothers  hand  upon  his  head,  learned  to  say  In  the  lisping 
accents  of  childhood: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen. 

Thus  from  the  day  of  the  birth  of  her  babe,  "tolling,  sorrow- 
ing, rejoicing,  onward  through  life  mother  goes."  generously  giv- 
ing the  best  of  her  thought  and  energy  and  effort  and  life  to 
make  of  her  child  a  Buccessftu,  useful,  and  righteous  woman  or 
man. 

But  until — 

"The  stars  are  old. 
And  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  book  unfold — " 

"no  one  will  ever  know  the  full  measure  of  service  the  mothers  of 
earth  have  constantly  rendered  their  children. 

The  following  touching  story  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  average 
mother  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  as  sublimely  for  her  children  as 
the  mother  pelican  la  said  to  sacrifice  for  her  young  by  feeding 
them  the  llfeblood  from  her  breast: 

"A  poverty-stricken  Italian  woman  was  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  compelled  to  work  hard  in  a  'sweatshop'  to  support  her 
three  little  children.  A  humane  organization  learned  that  this 
unfortunate  woman  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  and 
endeavored  to  take  her  from  her  task.  But  she  resisted  and  con- 
tinued to  work  until  she  died  of  a  hemorrhage.  During  this 
martyr's  last  moments  someone  inquired  of  her  why  she  had 
worked  so  hard  and  so  long.  And  she  gasped.  'I  had  to  work  to 
get  the  grub  for  the  kids.'  " 

Greater  love  than  this  has  no  woman  shown.  She  laid  down 
her  life  for  her  children. 

Just  such  love  as  this  poor,  dying  Italian  woman  had  for  her 
children  every  other  mother  has  for  her  own. 

In  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  boon  of  maternal 
devotion  which  we  all  enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed  in  the  days  gone  by. 
let  us  habitually  exalt  the  name,  commemorate  the  memory,  and 
sing  the  praises  of  oxur  mothers,  and  let  us  devoutly  beseech  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  love  them  and  keep  them,  and  shower  His 
richest  blessings  upon  them  forever  and  forever. 

"O  mother,  thou  wert  ever  one  with  nature. 

All  things  fair  spoke  to  my  soul  of  thee; 

The  azxue  dep'hs  of  air, 

Sunrise  and  starbeam,  and  the  moonlight  rare. 

Splendors  of  summer,  winter's  frost  and  snow, 
•"Autumn's  rich  glow,  bird,  river,  flow-er,  and  tree. 

"Mother,  thou  wert  In  love's  flrst  whisper, 
And  the  slow  thrill  oX  Its  dying  kiss; 


In  the  strong  ebb  and  flow  of  th< 
In  life's  supremest  hour  thou  ha( 
Its  stress  of  prayer,  its  rapturous 


resistless  tides  of  Joy  and  woe; 
hadst  a  share, 
trance  of  bliss. 


"Mother,  leave  me  not  now  when 
sunset  bars; 
Hold  thou  my  soul  in  thrall  till 
Remain  thou  with  me  till  the  ho 
And  kindles  all  the  stars." 


he  long  shadows  fall  athwart  the 

t  shall  answer  to  a  mightier  call, 
y  night  puts  out  the  light. 
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Mr.  HERRING.     Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 


n  in  the  Hawkeye  State;  a  State 
by  Its  culture  and  Its  agriculture. 
3ut    I   dare    say   that    few   of   you 
ho  ds  in  the  Postal  Service,  partlcu- 
d(  livery  Is  concerned.    It  is  a  fact 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  number 
mileage  traveled  by  rural  carriers, 
the  Post   OfHce   Department  we 
relating  to  the  handling  of  mall 
)fflces  were   established   and   post 
idea  of  collecting,  distributing, 
parcels.    The  handling  of  this 
for  the  gostmasters  and  postal 
tment  Itself.     However,  on  ac- 
w|th  business  and  with  every  man, 
service  has  been  selected  by  the 
agency   to   perform   many    other 


sol ; 

ai  d 

tssk 
De  jartment 


the 


James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  [Jeneral  of  the  United  Slates, 
at  the  annual  convention  of  th  i  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters,  hsld  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May 
13.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  tjhe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folia  vs: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  aga 
Identified  throughout  the  Nation 

Iowa    excels    in    many    things. 
realize  the  important  place  it 
larly  Its  rank  insofar  as  rural 
that  Iowa  is  among  the  first  four 
of  rural  routes  established  and  in 

Ordinarily  when  we   talk  abo^t 
naturally  turn  to  those  features 
matter,  for  after   all   the   post 
routes  Inaugurated  with  the 
and  delivering  letters,  papers 
part  of  the  business  is  quite  a 
employees,  as  well  as  for  the 
count  of  its  intimate  relation 
woman,  and  child  in  America, 
Congress    as   the    governmental 
functions.     To  Illustrate: 

On  June  30,   1938.  our 
than  $1,200,000,000  to  the  credit 
8,000  saving  depositories  in 
2.700,000  depositors.    During  th« 
the  sales  of  United  States  savin  j 
to  more  than  $416,000,000,  an 
month.     Domestic  money  orders 
were   issued   during  the   last 
exceeding  that  amount. 

The   postmasters   also   issued 
national  money  orders,  with 
paid.     Other  features  of  our 
erations  could  be  enumerated, 
the   importance   of  this  Departifie 
dustry  and  commerce. 

The  postmasters  of  America 
ner   in  which   they  carry  on  nc 
financial  operations  of  our  post 
Department,  particularly  tmder 
its   accounting   methods,   enabling 
up-to-date   information  on  the 
individual  post  offices  are  the 
and   the  promptness  with  whic|i 
Important  function  is  a  credit 

Postmasters  have  also 
every  appeal  that  has  been 
You  have  given  freely  of  your 
been    out    of    pocket    personallj 
greater  use  of  postal  facilities 
mental  activities  which  were 
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similarly,  there  are  many  businessmen  who  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  other  advanta'.?es  offered. 

Last  year  the  Department  inaugurated  a  program  of  activity 
publicizing  the  postal  services,  and  it  has  proven  beyond  doubt  to 
be  not  only  an  effective  method  for  increasing  the  use  of  postal 
facilities  but  has  created  good  will.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber we  stressed  the  use  of  first-class  mail,  followed  by  National 
Letter  Writing  Week.  These  activities  produced  results  be- 
yond oiu-  expectations.  In  November  there  was  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  greater  use  of  parcel  post.  Reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  disclosed  that  in  many 
Instances  firms  who  were  Interested  as  the  result  of  the  campaign 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  service  offered  have  had  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  business. 

All  around  us  there  are  signs  of  better  btisiness  conditions  and 
we  should  do  ovir  part  in  helping  this  condition  along.  I  have 
no  idea  that  we  should  enter  into  active  competition  with  private 
business.  In  fact.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  that  procedtire. 
Everything  we  do  should  be  calculated  to  assist  and  encourage 
private  enterprise. 

We  have  a  service  with  so  many  facilities  that  are  not  clearly 
understood  by  many  businessmen  and  many  private  citizens  that 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  duty  to  make  known  these  things  and 
their  advantages  to  those  who  might  profit  by  their  use.  In  this 
connection  I  want  to  urge  postmasters  and  postal  employees  to  boar 
in  mind  always  that  in  conducting  campaigns  for  increasing  the 
use  of  postal  facilities  it  is  their  duty  to  point  out  to  the  business- 
men and  women  in  their  communities  not  one.  but  all.  of  the 
services  available,  and  always  be  sure  to  bring  to  their  attention 
the  most  economical — that  is.  the  service  that  can  be  provided  to 
meet  their  needs  at  the  cheapest  available  ra^e.  Business  organi- 
zations and  business  people  generally  knowjTrom  experience  the 
unsatisfactory  restilts  that  come  from  attempilng  to  sell  a  customer 
something  he  does  not  want  or  does  not  need,  and  you  will  make 
a  most  unfavorable  impression  if  you  try  that. 

To  sum  up  this  situation.  I  feel  I  should  admonish  postmasters 
that  in  their  efforts  to  publicize  the  service  they  should  not  place 
themselves  In  the  pcsition  of  actually  soliciting  business,  and  cer- 
tainly they  must  confine  their  activities  to  the  area  Included  within 
their  own  local  postal  district. 

Your  flrst  duty,  of  course,  is  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the 
public  by  properly  managing  the  service  under  your  control  so  as 
to  insure  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  the  existing  postal 
businesd  In  your  city.  If  you  are  courteous,  industrious,  and 
faithful  in  this,  I  am  quite  sure  your  activities  along  other  lines 
Will  be  proper. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  postmasters  will  continue  to  serve  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  may  be  that  many  of  them  feel  that  this 
country  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  In  our  public  services,  trans- 
portation, and  public  utUltles  of  all  kinds,  we  have  about  reached 
the  height  of  perfection.  I  make  no  claim  as  a  prophet,  but  I  am 
convinced  from  observation,  and  this,  of  course,  is  only  my  personal 
opinion,  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshhold  of  the  real  development 
of  America.  Within  the  past  30  years  we  have  made  greater  strides 
In  transportation.  In  the  use  of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 
than  were  made  in  all  of  the  centuries  preceding.  It  Is  an  American 
trait  to  want  to  live  better,  to  live  faster,  and  get  where  we  are 
going  quicker  than  our  fathers  did.  Our  scientists  and  our  engi- 
neers every  year  are  developing  something  new  to  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  our  people.  Many  new  things,  such 
as  television,  are  simply  awaiting  mass  production  to  make  them 
available  for  the  everyday  use  of  everyone. 

The  Postal  Service  will  progress  with  the  Nation's  progress  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  those  conditions  as  they  develop.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  we  fixed  the  rate  of  postage  for  carrying  mail  to 
Europe  by  airplane,  and  the  new  trans-Atlantic  air-mail  service, 
which  we  are  now  inaugurating,  will  soon  be  operating  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  rate  of  pjostage  for  this  service  will  be  30  cents  for 
one-half  ounce  to  any  point  in  Europe.  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a 
man  or  woman  in  this  room  who  would  have  believed  such  a  thing 
to  be  possible  If  someone  had  suggested  it  even  10  years  ago. 
We  are  living  in  a  great  age  with  many  opportunities  ahead  of  tis. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  a  great  deal  to  look  forward 
to  in  America. 

As  I  have  said  before,  business  is  good.  We  know  that  when 
postal  receipts  are  breaking  all  previous  records  as  they  have  been 
during  the  past  3  years,  there  is  plenty  of  business  activity  in 
America.  Some  of  our  economic  problems  are  difficult  to  solve, 
but  that  condition  is  world-wide.  We  in  the  United  States  are  so 
much  better  off  than  the  people  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  be  very  happy  that  here  In  this 
fair  land  we  may  live  otir  own  lives  in  our  own  way. 

The  people  in  the  Postal  Service  are  particularly  fortunate.  They 
have  regular  employment,  good  working  conditions,  and  good  pay. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  for  the  Postal  Service  must  take  the  lead  in 
setting  labor  standards,  not  only  for  other  Government  depart- 
ments but  for  private  business  as  well.  I  think  all  postmasters  and 
all  postal  employees  understand  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  maintained  a  most  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Postal  Service 
and  postal  people. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  my  part  in  adjust- 
ing working  conditions,  partlcxilarly  In  providing  the  shorter  work- 
week, which  made  Jobs  for  thotisands  of  men  who  were  on  our 
substitute  rolls,  and  In  many  cities  provided  new  Jobs  for  those 
who  were  listed  on  eligible  registers  awaiting  appointments.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  also  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  overcome,  by  In- 
creased efficiency  on  the  part  of  our  personnel,  and  by  increased 


business  that  has  come  to  us,  the  additional  cost  of  this  shorter 
workweek. 

In  4  of  the  5  ftill  3rear5  that  I  have  served  as  Postmsister  General 
we  have  balanced  our  budget  for  that  part  of  our  services  which 
we  have  rendered  to  the  public  for  hire.  Under  this  administra- 
tion we  have  adopted  sane,  sensible  business  principles.  We  have 
improved  the  service  to  the  public;  we  have  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workers;  and  we  have  improved  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  Department.  In  saying  "we"  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  personally  claim  the  credit  nor  do  I  give  the  sole 
credit  to  the  departmental  staff  In  Washington.  I  do  say  that 
under  our  leadership  and  under  the  p>olicles  we  have  adopted  in 
Washington,  with  the  cooperation  of  postmasters  and  postal  em- 
ployees, we  have  revitalized  a  great  public  service.  For  that  every- 
one connected  with  the  Service  has  a  right  to  be  very  proud  Indeed. 

I  want  all  of  the  postmasters  and  postal  employees  who  are  here, 
and  all  of  the  postmasters  and  employees  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
know  that  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fine  work  they  are  doing; 
and  I  want  to  urge  them  to  keep  up  their  confidence,  to  be  happy 
and  cheerful  in  their  work,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
bigger  opportunities  and  greater  responsibilities  that  the  future 
holds  for  them. 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  19.  1939  I 


RADIO 


ADDRESS    BY 
HON.  JAMES 


W.     J.     CAMERON     AND     ADDRESS 
J.  DAVIS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


BT 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cameron,  May  14,  1939.  entitled  "The  Mother's  Dream," 
together  with  a  brief  address  of  my  own  on  the  same  sub- 
ject delivered  the  same  day  to  the  Women  of  the  Moose  at 
Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

RADIO   ADDRESS    BT   W.   J.   CAMEBON,    MAT    14,    1939 

In  honor  of  Mother's  Day,  students  of  the  Edison  Institute  and 
the  Greenfield  Village  schools  are  giving  .  m  this  program  tonight 
an  extended  version  of  the  school-day  morning  exercises  In  Martha- 
Mary  Cha|>el.  Colonial  in  style,  this  chapel,  with  its  old  brick  walls, 
its  Christopher  Wren  spire,  and  its  bell  that  was  cast  by  Paul 
Revere's  son.  is  known  to  all  that  visit  Greenfield  Village.  The 
chapel's  presence  there  may  be  taken  to  say  that  an  instructed  mind, 
a  trained  initiative,  and  judgment  are  not  enough;  to  choose  and 
serve  the  right,  so  far  as  it  is  given  us  to  know  the  right,  requires 
also  an  enlightened  conscience.  Early  American  i^llosophers  said 
that  to  be  is  better  than  to  do;  at  Greenfield  Village  it  Is  held  that 
to  be  and  to  do  is  better  stlU. 

Mother's  Day  began  to  be  observed  about  31  years  ago.  and  was 
established  by  Presidential  proclamation  In  1914.  Someone  had  dis- 
cerned what  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  parents 
on  the  part  of  sons  and  daughters.  The  expansion  of  this  country 
and  a  consequent  separation  of  families  were  in  part  responsible  for 
this,  and  In  part  the  desire  of  parents  to  be  as  Independent  of 
their  children  as  their  children  desired  to  be  of  them  was  respon- 
sible. But  mostly  the  seeming  Indifference  of  the  yoimger  genera- 
tion was  just  the  slowness  we  all  experience  In  getting  oxu"  eyes  open. 
In  youth  we  accept  our  parents  as  we  accept  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  sun;  they  are  part  of  the  world  scene;  they  serve  us.  Often, 
long  years  after,  when  we  have  children  of  our  own,  and  when 
perhaps  the  old  loved  faces  have  vanished,  we  begin  to  realize  the 
devotion  that  shielded  our  Infancy  and  endin-ed  the  thoughtless 
exuberance  of  our  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  real  celebrants  of 
this  day  are  those  who,  having  reached  maturity,  look  back  and 
clearly  see  the  things  to  which  then  their  eyes  were  holden.  That 
'  Is  the  true  Mother's  Day,  when  soon  or  late  there  dawns  on  us  the 
sense  of  what  a  mother  was  in  our  tinknowlng  years.  But  it  Is 
;  sometimes  rather  bitter  remembering  our  blindness,  unless  we 
•know — and  of  It  we  may  be  quite  sure-^that  mother  understood 
this  also  and  was  content  to  wait  the  verdict  of  our  later  years. 

So  today  has  been  celebrated  In  a  multitude  of  different  ways 
and  moods  according  to  the  insight  we  have  attained.  But  what  do 
mothers  themselves  think  of  this  day?  Certainly  it  was  not  they 
who  put  it  in  the  calendar.  There  are  many  things  for  which  they 
gladly  would  forego  the  set  observance  and  its  offerings.  Indeed, 
would  mothers  place  themselves  in  the  center  of  the  picture  at  aU; 
would  they  not  rather  their  children  were  there?    AU  the  pleeusani 
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things  that  Mother's  Day  evokes — ^the  sweets  and  flowers,  the  long- 
delayed  letter,  or  the  long-awaited  visit — let  not  one  of  them  be 
diminished:  but  what  gift  would  she  prefer  had  she  the  choice? 

She  would  choose  that  her  sons  and  daughters  should  be  indi- 
viduals, intelligent,  honorable,  and  independent.  Not  tawdry  copies 
of  cheap  and  perishable  fashion.  If  you  talk  what  everyone  is 
talking;  if  yovir  opinions  come  of  hearsay  rather  than  of  thought; 
If  you  chew  what  everyone  Is  chewing,  and  sing  what  everyone  is 
singing,  and  drink  what  everyone  is  drinking,  and  wear  what  every- 
one is  wearing;  if  you  read  what  everyone  is  reading  and  slang  what 
everyone  is  slanging — without  having  yoxir  own  reasons  for  doing 
so — for  lack  of  courage  not  to  do  so  if  you  don't  want  to.  then  you 
hardly  can  be  said  to  be  an  individual.  You  don't  need  a  mind. 
You  will  Just  be  moved  along  with  20.000,000  other  robots,  and  in 
a  few  years  you  will  be  wondering  what's  wrong  with  the  world. 
Be  individual!  Have  a  reason  for  what  you  do!  Don't  paint  your 
mind  with  every  intellectvial  cosmetic  that  appears,  like  those  com- 
plexions that  flare  at  us  in  different  tints  from  week  to  week:  give 
your  own  tastes  and  intelligence  a  chance.  Without  the  better 
qualities  a  mother  still  will  love  you,  but  with  them  the  pain  of  love 
will  be  lightened  by  a  genuine  pride. 

And  having  made  yourself  what  you  were  meant  to  be.  a  mother 
would  choose  as  a  way  to  honor  her  that  you  should  begin  to 
make  the  world  what  It  was  meant  to  be.  There  was  a  Teacher  of 
whom  your  mother  may  have  told  you  in  childhood,  a  Teacher  who 
once  placed  a  child  in  the  midst  of  his  grown-up  followers,  as  if  to 
say,  the  world  is  to  be  Judged  by  the  child,  and  were  anyone  to 
make  life  impossible  for  the  child,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  A  mother  thinks  very  much  the  same  way.  To 
her  a  fair  path  for  the  child — not  a  path  that  eases  effort,  but  a 
path  where  no  enfranchised  evil  lurks— is  of  more  Importance  than 
all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world.  She  would  ask  as  a  gift  on 
Mother's  Day  a  society  made  fit  for  the  child,  that  we  may  have  a 
TKorld  fit  for  the  man  and  woman.  A  world  that  is  healthful,  a  sane 
world,  a  world  that  knows  the  power  of  moral  principle  as  the 
strongest  force  that  man  can  wield.  A  warkss  world,  wise  in  the  art 
of  living,  where  self-defeating  selfishness  is  healed  of  its  blindness. 

This  is  the  mother  dream.  And  the  dreams  that  mothers  dream 
come  true.  Their  eyes  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains. 


ADDRESS   BT    SENATOR   JAMES   J.    DAVIS.    MAT    14.    1939 

No  sentiment  is  more  deeply  felt  than  our  reverence  for 
motherhood.  Otir  mothers  hold  a  place  in  our  hearts  that  no 
one  else  can  fill.  Mother's  Day  gives  a  natural  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  this  sincere  feeling.  Anne  Jarvis  will  alwasrs 
be  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  institution  of 
this  day.  Fortunately  this  day  has  come  to  mean  that  we  should 
bring  honor  and  the  tribute  of  praise  Increasingly  to  the  mothers  , 
of  America  while  we  have  them  with  us  rather  than  wait  until 
they  are  dead.  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  my  own  mother  on 
this  day. 

When  I  think  of  mother  my  thought  goes  back  to  my  boyhood 
days.  I  remember  my  mother  as  she  was  then.  I  remember  the 
light  of  love  on  her  face,  the  sweet  music  of  her  voice,  the  hard 
work  in  the  home  she  did  for  all  of  us.  and  tlie  uncomplaining 
fortitude  wUicii  kept  her  faithful  and  true  to  ttie  very  end  of  her 
days.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  now  will  add  to  the  beautiful  way 
In  which  she  lived.  Nothing  that  I  can  do  now  will  add  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  those  days.  It  Is  enough  to  know  that  the 
Inspiration  and  the  purity  of  that  love-filled  life  has  always  been 
near  to  guide  me.  When  I  have  known  success  it  has  been  be- 
cause I  fulfilled  my  mother's  purpose  for  my  life;  when  I  have 
known  failure  and  defeat  it  has  been  a  lost  contact  with  hex 
Ideals. 

The  qualities  of  life  that  we  prize  In  the  true  mother  are 
virtues  wherever  they  are  found  in  human  life.  The  mother's 
thought  for  her  children  is  tha  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  That  spirit 
of  provision,  watchcare,  forward-looking  vision  Is  essentially  the 
quickening  Impulse  of  creation  and  genius.  The  mother  has  this 
gift  for  taking  infant  helplessness  and  turning  it  into  masterful 
strength.  The  mother  takes  weakness  and  makes  It  strong.  Like 
a  pioneer  the  true  mother  explores  the  difficult  unknown  places 
of  life  and  reaches  out  to  discover  something  new  and  unique. 
Her  children  mark  new  frontiers  In  the  realm  of  human  love  and 
the  mother  spirit. 

The  mother  spirit  Is  represented  In  seme  of  our  noblest  Institu- 
tions of  government.  The  Red  Cross  and  many  of  the  newer 
governmental  agencies  have  been  set  up  with  the  thought  of  sym- 
pathetic human  provision  to  care  for  times  of  special  human  need. 
The  purpose  back  of  these  organizations  based  in  benevolence  and 
good  will  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  of  us.  And  even 
when  the  provision  made  has  been  inadequate  or  one-sided,  the 
guiding  purpose  of  fundamental  human  sjrmpathy  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Despite  the  mistakes  of  this  distressing  time  in  Ameri- 
can life,  all  of  us  are  glad  we  live  in  a  land  where  mass  starvation 
is,  nbt  tolerated  and  where  the  liberty  of  good  will  still  prevails. 
This  Is  grand  mother  spirit  of  America. 

Mothers  have  a  natural  Inclination  for  the  abundant  life. 
Mothars  are  naturally  generous.  They  want  some  extra  cookies  in 
the  cooky  Jar,  a  second  cut  of  pie.  and  surpluses  all  around.  The 
mother  does  not  expect  these  bounties  to  come  without  work. 
Nobody  works  any  more  than  mothers. ,  They  know  that  if  there 
are  to  be  abxindant  resources  fir  the  family  there  must  be  abundant 
work  by  the  family  providers.  This  mother  spirit  of  abundance 
is  needed  In  America  today.  .We  have  become  afraid  of  our  sur- 


reduced 


pn  >vislon 


acc<  rdlngly. 
are 


t  le 


shi  dow 


pluses   and   oxir  fear  has 
strong,  brave  spirit  of  motherhc^d 
duce   bountifully  and   make 
not  Jtist  a  fraction  of  them.     The 
ashamed  of  the  timidity,  scarcity. 

The  mother  spirit  has  the  fai 
future  and  make  provision 
plexitles  of  the  present  hour 
allowed  to  obscure  the  vision  of 
always  found  enlisted   under 
and  faith  in  the  future.     Only 
through    the    valley    of    the 
America  set  the  standards  of  fajth 
us.    They  have  set  In  us  forever 

Every  day  I  receive  hundreds  ol 
to  keep  America  out  of  war.     I 
the  cause  of  peace.     I  do  not 
citizen  who  wants  America  to 
letters  in  behalf  of  peace  come 
sons  and  their  distress  lest  they 
battlegrounds.    I  have  yet  to 
ing  that  they  are  unwilling  to  hat'e 
and  hearth  fires.     I  am  convlnc^ 
a  great  moral  force  for  peace, 
the  world  there  would  be  no  w 


ir'ai. 


eil 


Mothers  of  America  are  on  t 
the  carnage  of  battle,  but  to 
the  conditions  of  peace 
great  American  heritage.     The 
are  to  be  undertaken  anew.     W( 
better  chance  for  fulfillment 
give  to  the  mothers  of  yesterday 
conditions  of  the  mothers  of 
tomorrow.    This  we  hope  to  do 
the  will  to  peace  and  the 


blessin  ;s 
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us  to   poverty.     We  need   the 

that  will  encourage  us  to  pro- 

for   all  our   human   needs. 

mother  spirit  of  America  should  be 

want,  waste,  and  loss  of  these  days. 

-away  look.     Mothers  look  to  the 

The  dilHculties  and  per- 

not  Ignored,  but  they  are  not 

better  days  to  come.    Mothers  are 

banners  of  optimism,   courage. 

thus  can  they  walk  triumphantly 

of    death.      The    mothers    of 

and  ultimate  victory  for  all  of 

the  will  to  win. 

letters  urging  that  I  do  my  utmost 

Have  pledged  to  do  my  very  best  for 

now  any  self-respecting  American 

1  ght  on  foreign  soil.     Most  of  the 

mothers.     They  tell  me  of  their 

e  called  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 

a  letter  from  any  mother  say- 

their  sons  defend  our  own  shores 

that  the  mothers  of  America  are 

if  they  could  have  their  way  in 


f  ]  om 


reieive 


and 


march  today,  not  to  war.  not  to 

larged  personal  respKJnslblllty  for 

production,  and  plenty  that  constitute  our 

e  iterprises  begun  by  our  forefathers 

have  hope  that  they  shall  have  a 

The  best  tribute  of  praise  we  can 

s  to  make  more  tolerable  the  living 

and  the  prospective  mothers  of 

not  by  force  of  arms  but  through 

of  a  natural  abundance. 
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Appropriati  )ns  for  Relief 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  01 
Friday. 


OF  WISCONSIN 

REPRESENTATIVES 
19,  1939 


A  ay 


Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  Speal|e 
Incorporate  in  the  Record 
rington,  Administrator  of 
tion,  showing  the  totjil  Pediral 
work,  relief  from  1933  throu^ 
formation  from  the  United 
showing  the  assessed  value 
property  tax  by  States,  and 
States  from  the  Census  Bureliu 

The  matter  referred  to  is  a  s  follows 


r,  I  ask  leave  at  this  time  to 

inlformation  from  Col.  F.  C.  Har- 

Works  Progress  Administra- 

funds  used  for  direct  and 

December  31.  1938.    Also  in- 

Department  of  Commerce, 

3f  property  subject  to  general 

he  estimated  population  of  the 


tte 


S  ;ates 


Al3^ama 

Arizunsi 

.Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conneciicut 

Dehiware^ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida... 

Ot-oriria 

Id.iho 

lilinnis •_„ ... 

In  iiana. _ 

Iowa 

KansM- 

Kontiicky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma5sachusetta ... 

M  ichiiiaii __. 

^^  innesota .. 

M  i.s.«issi|)pi 

Missouri 

Montana ' 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilatnpsbire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

1  Pieltmtnary  report. 


F  climated 
P(  piiUtion, 
Ji  1>  1,  ia37 


2.89\ono 

412,000 
ZO4H.000 
6.  IM.OOO 
1,071,000 
1,741,000 

2^1,000 

637.000 
1,«70.000 
3, 0fV>.  000 

40:i.000 
7,878,000 
3,474,000 
2,562,000 
l,W4,n00 
2,920.000 
2,1T2.000 

8Sfi.U0O 
1, 67V.  000 
4.42;!,  000 
4, 830, 000 
2.  ^12. 000 
2.  (!■-';<,  000 
3,089.(X)0 

C3U,000 
1.364,000 

101,000 

510,000 
4, 343,  OtX) 

422,000 


Assessed  val- 
uation of 
Status 


$924. 

S.W. 

427, 

I  7,  249. 

1.103. 

2,»S7. 

130«V, 

1,780, 

601. 
1,060. 

3H1 
'  5, 1.'.3, 
5,066, 
'3,242, 
2.716, 
2,  449. 
1,33«. 

663, 

2,6riO, 

6,26H, 

'  6,  250. 

2.042. 

442. 

3.7W7. 

>334, 

2, 174, 

181, 

58.1. 

6,  24«. 

128«. 


790,  574 
991,270 
173.  OM 
.122,  232 
.V.3,605 
73«,7n 
6U1.902 
268,924 
\>Ki.  fiKl 
314.247 
047.373 
llT.aiH 
063,  791 
Sa5,9.'>l 
560,079 
220,234 
SK2.  000 
532.161 
729.  >M7 
392,924 
022.  271 
l(r2,  314 
5r»H.  1.37 
473. 075 
014, 887 
013. 251 
773,  153 
627.9.58 
6.W,  172 
388.870 


Total  direct 

and  work  relief 

rvceived  by 

each  State 


•  Last  available  figures,  1932. 


$120. 

42, 

lOZ 

489. 

no. 

95. 
8. 

40, 
114. 
122. 

37. 
703, 
249. 

95. 
122, 
127, 
132. 

33, 

75, 
412. 
402, 
222. 

85. 
24.5. 

66, 

79. 

11. 

27. 
340. 

39, 


23S.0OO 
376.000 
6.39,000 
769.000 
053.000 
432.000 
57S,000 
000,000 
800.000 
984.000 
3fi0.  000 
379.000 
611.  QUO 
973,000 
6H5.000 
871.000 

m6,noo 

374.000 
398.  UOO 
971.000 
.523, 000 
369.000 
725.000 
MO.  000 
*M9,000 
261.000 
617.000 
499.000 
'J.«.  OiX» 
420.000 
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New  York ^, 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahotaa 

Orw;on  

Pennsylvania 

Rhwle  Isbnd 

South  Car(»lina . 

South  DakoU 

Tennes-see 

Texas . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vir::ini« 

WashinTtoti 

West  Vireinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiog 


Tnfil. 


Estimated 
population, 
July  1,  1937 


12.059,000 
3,402,000 

706,000 

8,733.000 

Z54(i.000 

1,027.000 

10, 176, 000 

681.000 
1,875.000 

602.000 
3,803,000 
6,172.(K0 

519.  (KX) 

3K3,  IKW 
2,706,000 
1,658,000 
1.865.000 
2.926.WJ 

235,000 


Assessed  val- 
uation of 
States 


$25,667, 

'  2. 199, 

'487. 

«  13.452, 

1, 221, 

1 12.354; 
'  1, 357. 

3fi3, 

1.034, 

1.474, 

3,  247. 

524, 

322 

<  2.o5i! 

1,0K3, 

l.r37. 

4.816. 

285, 


925,760 
517, 088 
266.477 
947.000 
6.59,  918 
SOT,  998 
042,688 
303.  .520 
3.^.  OV* 
664.289 
957.956 
532,305 
417.  178 
311,977 
3«9.  ,587 
329.750 
625.670 
473. 651 
139.656 


129,257.000    143,673,591.218 


Total  direct 

and  work  relief 

received  hy 

each  State 


$1,384, 
07. 

64, 
255, 
156, 

6K, 
972, 

43. 

88, 

77, 
100, 
229, 

47, 

14. 

75. 
137, 
144. 
258. 

18. 


011,000 
300,000 
301.000 
456.000 
476.000 
302.000 
0«.000 
109.000 
716,000 
04a  000 
908.000 
563,000 
266,000 
436.000 
300,003 
663.000 
51X000 
808.000 
684.000 


9.456,755,000 


Figures  Show  Farmer's  Income  Increases  Under 
Roosevelt  Administration  and  Fell  During  Period 
of  Administrations  of  Three  Republican  Presi- 
dents— Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Murray]  today  made  a  speech  in  reference  to 
the  Wisconsin  cheese  interests,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  the  reciprocal  treaties.  In  support 
of  his  argument  he  produced  two  charts.  I  did  not  have 
time  to  examine  both  charts  but  I  noticed  in  one  column  of 
one  chart  he  had  figures  relative  to  the  percentage  of  na- 
tional Income  enjoyed  by  the  farmer. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  refer  to  the  gentleman's  speech,  using 
his  own  figures  and  to  make  a  few  observations  of  my  own. 

Be  it  remembered  I  use  the  figures  on  the  chart  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Under  the  column,  percentage  of  national  income,  it  shows 
the  percentage  in  1932,  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, 6.23.  You  see  by  the  chart  there  was  a  drop  year 
by  year  from  1920  when  the  percentage  was  15.44,  during 
which  period  the  Republican  Party  was  in  control. 

Here  is  what  the  gentleman's  own  figures  show  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration: 

1932 

1933 

1934 


__ 6. 23 

8.  43 

9.  04 

19361  iiizimzrzmzzzinmmiiirrizizizziiiiizzminizz  9'  n 
1937 9. 73 

By  the  gentleman's  own  chart  it  Is  shown  an  increase  of 
2.20  In  1933.  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  over  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  LeavyI  calls  my 
attention  to  another  matter,  the  oflBcial  wheat  closings  on 
the  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg  exchanges  as  of  May  16. 
The  offlcial  figures  follow: 

Minneapolis 

May 7714 

July 78Vi 

78 


September. 


May 

July ^. 

October \. 


Winnipeg 


63% 

.- 64% 

66 

This  shows  an  average  of  about  13  cents  on  each  quotation 
In  favor  of  the  American  wheat  grower, 
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I  have  repeatedly  stated  on  this  floor  that  no  matter  w^iat 
you  do  for  the  American  farmer  by  legislation  you  are  not 
going  to  cure  his  ills  imtil  jrou  find  a  way  to  get  to  the 
farmer's  pockets  some  reasonable  part  of  the  spread  between 
what  he  receives  for  his  products  on  the  farm  and  what  we 
pay  to  place  the  same  products  on  our  table.  Get  him  50 
percent  or  even  25  or  15  percent  of  that  spread  and  you  will 
find  agriculture  prosperous  and  happy  and  when  agriculture 
is  prosperous  and  happy  the  great  industries  in  the  cities 
will  be  prosperous  and  happy  for  the  farmer  will  then  be  able 
to  buy  what  we  manufacture  in  our  factories. 

Our  Republican  friends  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  here 
the  other  day  when  the  President  ordered  the  Navy  to  buy 
Argentine  canned  corned  beef.  They  are  going  to  find 
they  talked  a  little  too  fast.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
we  do  not  have  flrst-class  corned  beef  in  this  country  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  Navy 
and  Army  specifications  for  canned  corned  beef.  Why?  It 
is.  as  I  showed  the  other  day,  because  our  packers  can  make 
more  money  using  the  beef  that  was  formerly  used  for 
canned  corned  beef  in  manufacturing  hot  dogs  and  ham- 
burger. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hot -dog  and  ham- 
burger stands  throughout  the  country  pay  a  higher  price  for 
this  beef,  formerly  used  by  the  packers  in  making  canned 
corned  beef,  than  the  packers  can  sell  their  csmned  corned 
beef  for  and,  as  a  result,  the  packers,  as  usual,  go  after 
this  money. 

Not  a  farmer  or  stock  raiser  in  the  United  StsU«s.  nor  a 
packer,  was  hurt  in  the  least  by  the  purchase  of  the  Argen- 
tine canned  corned  beef,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  packers 
used  their  products  to  increase  their  income  by  using  it  for 
hot  dogs  and  hamburger  rather  than  making  canned  beef. 
If  we  tried  to  make  the  packers  use  this  class  of  beef  for 
canned  corned  beef,  then  you  would  hear  the  cry  "Keep  the 
Government  out  of  our  business."  1 


"i 


Markets— The  People's  Price  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN  [ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  19,  1939         , 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD,  OF  MICHiaAN.  BEPOBS 
THE  COMMODrXY  CX,UB,  OF  NEW  YORK.  MAY  18.  1939 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  last  night  before  the  Commodity  Club,  of  New 
York  City,  and  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System: 


In  going  up  a  lonely  foot  trail  thousands  of  feet  abore  sea  level 
In  a  mountain  Province  of  the  PhUlpplne  Islands  about  3  years  ago, 
I  passed  a  half -civilized  Igorrote  walking  down  the  slope  with  a 
rooster  under  his  arm.  My  companion  was  a  man  learned  in  the 
ways  of  the  natives,  and  I  asked  him  where  the  native  was  going. 
My  friend  replied,  "He  Is  on  his  way  to  marltet."  This  reply 
arous?d  my  curiosity  still  more,  and  these  questions  passed  through 
my  mind:  Where  was  the  market?  What  kind  of  a  deal  would  the 
native  make?  On  what  basis  would  he  bargain,  and  for  what, 
when  he  reached  the  market? 

Before  all  these  questions  could  be  answered  by  my  friend,  m 
met  other  Igorrotes  returning  from  market.  I  noticed  some  of 
them  carrying  bottled  soda  pop  and  chewing  gum.  I  learned  that 
they  would  walk  miles  and  miles  over  foot  trails,  up  and  down  the 
mountain  sides,  through  rain  and  heat,  for  ^chat?  Merely  to  trade 
a  rooster  for  a  package  of  gtun  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  pop. 

Those  half-clvlllzed  natlvtjs  knew  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of 
markets,  the  system  which  brought  chewing  gum  and  pop  to  the 
little  shop  at  the  seaside  and  would  take  their  fowls  In  exchange. 

This  incident  gives  you  a  primitive  illustration  of  how  markets 
function,  providing  the  agency  through  which  people  all  over  the 
world  exchange  what  they  produce  for  something  they  want  and 
can  use. 

or  course,  the  economist  might  izislst  that  the  Igorrote  should 
have  traded  his  rooster  for  a  shirt  or  some  other  article  classed 
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ib  a  nec«5sltv,  but  the  native  preferred  chewing  gum  and  eoda 
pop.  He  made  his  own  free  choice  and  It  is  Just  such  transac- 
tions that  keep  the  world  going.  The  Igorrote  by  thus  exchanging 
his  rooster  aided  in  giving  employment  to  those  who  produced 
chewing  gum  and  soda  pop  and  who,  by  their  wages,  could  buy 
the  things  they  also  wanted. 

I  doubt  If  I  could  give  you  a  better  Illustration  of  the  theme  I 
have  chosen  for  my  tallc  to  you  tonight — "Markets:  The  People's 
Price  Porum."  Markets,  indeed,  belong  to  the  people.  The  people 
po£S3ss  them  by  inalienable  right,  for  It  Is  the  people  who  produce, 
who  ccnsume,  and  who,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  will  exercise 
their  own  Judgment  In  buying  and  selling. 

It  was  Just  from  such  simple  beginnings  as  I  have  described  that 
mankind  over  the  centuries  has  built  the  mechanism  that  operates 
today  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world.  This  mechanism  is 
the  commodity  market.  It  has  required  centuries  of  toil  and  study 
to  bring  about  the  degree  of  market  perfection  we  have  witnessed 
in  recent  generations.  The  machinery  of  the  commodity  maritets 
today  functions  so  continuously  that  too  many  of  our  people  are 
inclined  to  assxmie  that  the  problems  Involved  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  never  existed.  Others,  however,  misconstrue  those  prob- 
lems and  hold  that  government,  instead  of  tending  to  its  own 
business  In  the  field  of  a  properly  planned  money  system,  must 
regulate.   If    not    actually  operate,   the   commodity   markets. 

Now,  the  industrial  revolution  has  multiplied  immeasurably  the 
variety  of  goods  and  services  which  we  today  accept  as  mere  com- 
monplaces. The  list  of  necessities  and  Ixixuries  has  expanded  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Thousands  of  new  occupations  have  been 
created.  Millions  of  workers  throughout  the  world  today  do  not 
use  the  things  they  produce  in  mines  and  mills  and  factories. 
They  trade  their  production  for  money  wages  and  in  turn  their 
wages  for  things  they  want.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  have 
a  free  market. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the  market  is  merely  the  link 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  Is  the  mechanism  or 
Irstrument  of  exchange,  and  is  Jtist  as  important  as  the  medium 
of  exchange  through  which  it  functions.  In  spite  of  its  far-flung 
ramlficatlcns.  reaching  out  into  every  country  on  the  globe,  it  is 
a  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  and  any  attempt  to  control  its 
operation  or  to  divert  it  from  its  true  purpose  will  prove  Just  as 
destructive  as  tossing  a  monkey  wrench  into  an  intricate  piece  of 
operating  machinery. 

In  our  sp>eciallzcd  productive  economy  today,  with  its  vast  multi- 
tude of  goods  and  services  seeking  a  market,  we  have  come  to 
reglstermg  cur  opinion  of  value,  of  the  desirability  of  consummat- 
ing an  exchange,  through  the  price  system. 

^  Price  Is  the  vox  pcpu'A  at  world  economic  life.  It  is  the  people's 
iMllot  box,  perhaps  the  only  true  democracy  In  the  world  today. 
It  will  tolerate  no  despot,  no  autccrat.  Price  should  tell  the 
farmer  whether  he  ought  to  produce  more  wheat  or  cotton  or 
curtail  his  production.  Price  tells  the  cctimmer  whrthrr  he  cs»n 
or  should  buy.  It  Is  automatic  in  its  cpcratlon.  It  Is  the 
subconscious  response  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  from 
London  to  Shanghai,  from  New  York  to  Singapore. 

All  of  us,  whether  we  be  farmers,  miners,  manufacturer*,  mer- 
chants, or  housewives,  all  have  varying  and  even  conflicting  ideas 
of  prices,  as  to  whsther  they  are  too  low  or  too  high.  All  these 
groups  are  influenced  by  their  own  economic  self-interest. 

But  when  the  final  consummation  is  reached,  these  antagonisms 
should  normally  cancel  out,  so  that  the  price  system  that  weights 
all  these  interests  gives  paramount  place  to  the  general  welfare 
and  represents  the  highest  social  and  economic  objective.  It  is  the 
free-fixnctionlng  price  system  that  passes  goods  and  services  Into 
the  channels  of  trade  so  that  goods  may  be  freely  consumed  and 
labor  may  l)e  fully  employed.  Nor  has  civilized  man  ever  been  able 
to  attain  these  objectives  except  through  such  a  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  said  appeals  to  yoiu-  common  sense,  it  prob- 
ably Is  time  to  ask  why  we  have  governments  trying  to  regulate 
prices  and  markets  through  the  exercise  of  a  central  authority. 
Why  has  what  we  call  "planned  economy"  stepped  into  the  picture? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  might  say,  also,  that 
the  Intentions  and  objectives  should  not  be  harshly  criticized.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  a  multitude  of  conflicting  interests  in 
our  economic  life,  and  particularly  when  It  comes  to  the  question 
of  price.  Producers  all  want  higher  prices.  Why  shouldn't  they? 
Higher  prices  mean  more  buying  power,  and  for  the  manufacturer 
they  usually  mean  larger  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
ultimate  consiuner,  and  in  between  the  producer  and  the  final  con- 
sumer we  have  the  merchant,  the  middleman,  the  go-between,  who 
wonders  when  he  buys  at  a  high  price  whether  he  can  pass  this 
Increase  on  to  his  buyer. 

Then  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  Government  takes  a  hand, 
particularly  in  a  country  where  the  law^s,  with  regulations  pro- 
ceeding from  these  statutes,  are  made  by  elected  representatives. 
To  put  it  more  bluntly,  politics  is  injected  Into  oiur  economic  life. 

Don't  draw  any  hasty  conclusions.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
legislation,  these  regulations  dealing  with  prices  and  markets  are 
actuated  by  the  best  of  motives. 

However,  in  the  search  of  solutions  for  troublesome  problems  of 
this  character,  we  wind  up  finding  that  we  are  offered  about  57 
varieties  of  remedies.  You  are  familiar  with  most  of  them,  and  they 
carry  some  appealing  names.  What  could  look  more  fair  than  cost 
of  production  for  farm  products? 

But  whose  cost  of  production  is  "fair"?  Aren't  unit  costs  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  yield  per  acre?  And  do  not  fertility  and  the 
weatlier  gods  control  yields?     You  can  figure  out  tlie  cost  of  cvilti- 


vatlng  an  acre,  but  the  exact  un:  t  cost  of  production  will  remain  aa 
unknown  quantity.  It  may  be  true  that  costs  as  well  as  prices 
control  production.  But  it  is  the  marginal  farm,  and  not  the 
average  farm,  that  functions  in    his  capacity  in  a  free  market. 

Then  we  have  "parity  price."  '  his  is  an  Ideal,  with  Its  conclusions 
based  on  the  return  to  the  farm(  r  compared  with  the  price  he  pays 
for  what  he  buys.  This  problem  is  so  interwoven  with  tariff  duties, 
indvistrlal  labor  costs,  and  other  elements  that  the  complexities  are 
utterly  baffling  to  the  most  astite  legislative  mind.  Attempts  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
prices  have  forced  a  resort  to  su  )sldles  and  processing  taxes,  arous- 
ing endless  protests  from  consul  aers  and  taxpayers. 

And  don't  overlook  the  press  ire  groups.  No  matter  what  pro- 
gram Is  advocated,  one  organ]  sation  or  another,  claiming  pro- 
digious voting  power,  will  demand  some  panacea  or  nostrum  that 
will  receive  sponsorship  from  tie  complacent  legislator. 

Government  after  governmei  t,  including  our  own,  hsis  tried 
price  fixing,  regimentation  of  i  roductlon,  attempts  at  marketing 
control,  promulgating  quotas,  and  what  not.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  strivings,  the  desired  equilibrium  between  agricultural  and 
industrial  prices  evades  us  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

It  hardly  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  about  the  classic 
example  of  price  control  and  raarket  regulation  furnished  by  our 
neighbor  republic,  Brazil.  Whiit  tragedy  could  have  been  more 
colossal?  In  the  10  years,  or  tl  ereabouts,  over  which  Brazil  tried 
to  control  supply  by  the  burning  of  her  coffee,  almost  66,000,000 
bags  have  been  destroyed.  Thl;  is  eciulvalent  to  two  and  a  half 
years  of  world  consumption,  wit  n  some  countries  finding  coffee  too 
costly  a  luxury  for  general  cona  jmptlon.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that 
If  Brazil  had  sold  these  mlllK  ns  of  bags  at  a  price  the  world 
would  have  paid,  she  could  have  discharged  her  external  debt. 

Another  will-o'-the-wisp  chaj  ed  by  Government  is  "price  sta- 
bility." This  concept  also  ha<  behind  It  an  appealing  motive. 
Sometimes  when  markets  flucti  late  violently,  we  think  we  would 
like  to  be  relieved  from  these  d  sturblng  movements  up  and  down. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  a  gnat  thing  if  stablUty  could  be  ob- 
tained  through  Government  d  cree. 

We  forget  that  prices  changt  for  two  major  reasons — first,  be- 
cause of  the  activity  of  the  p«  ople  who  produce  more  or  less  or 
consume  more  or  leas:  and,  sec  md,  because  money  Is  not  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power.  We  st  "uggle  with  the  problem  of  finding 
a  way  to  eliminate  this  dlsturl  )ing  monetary  Influence;  but  that 
way  is  not  the  way  of  govcrnmi  ntal  pegging  of  prices  or  meddling 
with  markets.  When  wc  get  I  lat  kind  of  price  stability  we  find 
that  what  we  have  attained  li  not  a  desirable  equilibrium,  but 
paralysis.  The  very  hour  we  t  fgin  to  fear  the  mechanics  of  the 
market,  at  that  moment  the  blood  stream  of  trade  circulation 
begins  to  clog. 

Whatever  methods  may  be  considered  In  maintaining  free, 
healthy  markets  on  either  th«  amimfxlity  or  monetary  »ild«',  let 
us  weigh  well  the  principle  enu  u:tated  by  our  dlitlnguUhed  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Adolph  )erle,  Jr.,  when  tie  addreased  som* 
suggestions  to  our  temporary  economic  committee  last  summer, 
as  follows: 

"Regulation  is  always  Inher  (ntly  dangerous.  Finally  there  Is 
always  the  certainty  that  •  '  •  the  regulations  will  be  used 
for  purposes  which  are  elthei  corrupt,  political,  or  doctrinaire. 
Any  of  these  three  may  produ(  e  violent  and  extremely  unhealthy 
results." 

Government  Intervention  In  i  narkets  and  prices  calls  forth  end- 
less regulations  and  restriction  .  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Issue  of  :  lay  2,  1939.  In  page  after  pag«  It 
lists  the  regulations  pertainln  ;  to  the  cotton  marketing  quotas 
for  the  current  season.  If  yo  i  will  look  over  this  puzzling  ex- 
hibit, you  will  wonder  how  th(  farmer  can  have  the  time  to  an- 
swer the  questionnaire  and  conform  to  the  regulations  and  still 
produce  a  cotton  crop.  Yet,  no  doubt,  if  we  are  to  hfeve  supervision 
over  markets  and  prices,  we  si  all  have  attempts  to  control  farm 
production  and  marketing — al]  of  which  will  continue  to  prove 
utterly  futile. 

If  and  when  legislators  favori  bly  act  on  measures  giving  a  plan- 
ning board  the  power  to  fix  qu  )tas,  set  prices,  and  fiddle  with  the 
market,  these  same  legislators  vill  later  press  the  planning  board 
to  reduce  quotas  in  order  to  li  crease  prices  or  increase  quotas  to 
effect  prices  downward.  For  fi  ctual  support  to  this  statement.  I 
cite  recent  developments  in  son  e  of  our  control  systems.  No  capi- 
tal structure  of  proprietor,  pa  rtnershlp,  or  privately  owned  cor- 
poration can  survive  the  cons  ;ant  J^gsUng  of  tjuotas  and  prices 
operated  in  slide-rule  fashion  jy  an  administrator  or  a  planning 
beard.  Prcducers  and  sellers,  consumers  and  purchasers  are  too 
smart  to  participate  in  such  a  ( ime. 

Owners  and  operators  of  prj  i-ate  property  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  go  groping  along  In  a  maze  of  uncertainty,  with  a  feeling 
that  a  planning  beard  is  lurkin  ;  behind  every  rock  and  tree,  ready, 
on  and  in  response  to  Impulse,  tiowever  generated,  to  put  prices  up 
or  down  to  their  disadvantage 

The  ownership  and  operatior  of  private  property  Is  our  greatest 
institution.  It  is  the  very  baa  is  of  our  S3rstem  of  taxation.  It  is 
the  financial  eource  of  Federal  and  State  sovereignty.  Its  success- 
ful operation  is  the  reason  fc  r  our  people  enjoying  the  highest 
standard  of  living  attained  by  t  ny  race  on  earth. 

To  maintain  this  Institution  of  private  property,  we  must  have 
buyers  who  will  buv,  sellers  vi  lo  will  sell,  lenders  who  will  lend. 
They  must  not  be  afraid. 

There  must  be  confidence.  1  go  to  my  attorney  and  he  tells  me 
what  is  the  law.     When  the  Ai  Imlnlstrator  or  the  Planning  Board 
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Is  authorlaed  by  law  to  Jiggle  the  price  and  the  quotas,  the  law 
becomes  inconsequential.  What  the  people  then  want  to  know  is 
what  will  the  administration  do?  Not  knowing  what  will  be  the 
next  impulse  of  the  higgler,  the  msirket  becomes  a  mere  gambling 
den.  Finally  the  would-be  buyer  withdraws  from  the  scene,  the 
equation  Is  broken,  goods  cease  to  move,  and  paralysis  prevails. 

Through  the  free  market  and  its  mechanisms  the  products  of 
specialized  labor  and  capital  are  given  values  of  time  and  place 
which  could  not  otherwise  exist.  Without  such  creation  of  values 
through  unhampered  trading  industry  finds  itself  subject  to  creep- 
ing paralysis  and  cannot  fvilly  employ  all  of  our  manpower  and 
capital. 

In  case  of  war,  when  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake,  and  free- 
dom faces  catastrophe,  ansrway,  government  probably  is  Justified  In 
exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  prices  and  markets. 
In  normal  times,  when  the  free  flow  of  goods  Into  the  channels  of 
trade  is  vital  to  the  general  welfare,  such  exercise  of  authority  not 
only  is  unnecessary  and  restrictive  but  scheduled  for  failure. 

If  you  want  to  know  why,  here  is  my  answer :  Government  plan- 
ners who  Issue  regulations  and  control  decrees  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  they  are  dealing  with  things.  They  are  not.  They 
are  dealing  with  human  beings,  and  those  human  beings  are 
dealing  with  the  stern  reaUtles  of  their  existence  and  their  envi- 
ronment. Those  realities  are  planned,  not  by  men  but  by  infinite 
Nature  herself  in  ways  which,  however  mysterious,  cannot  be 
changed  by  majority  mandates  or  by  bureaucrats. 

Market  prices  are  not  governed  solely  by  the  statistics  of  supply 
and  demand.  After  all,  what  is  supply  and  what  is  demand, 
except  the  reaction  of  the  people  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence?  Human  behaviorism  is  the  deciding  t&cXor.  The 
market  belongs  to  the  people.  It  Is  In  the  market  place  that  they 
express  their  Judgment  on  values.  The  market  degenerates  Into  a 
mere  "Charlie  McCarthy"  when  It  gets  into  the  hands  of  government. 
Its  imperative  requirement  is  freedom.  Nowhere  else  is  liberty 
more  precious.  The  people  will  submit  to  conscription  of  their 
youth  for  war,  to  taxes  amounting  to  confiscation,  but  they  will 
take  a  final  stand  on  their  Judgment  of  prices,  for  when  they 
speak  it  is  not  as  individuals,  but  as  the  people — all  the  people 
over  the  whole  of  our  mechanized,  monetary  world  of  trade. 
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ADDBE8S  BY  HOWARD  O   HUNTER,  DEPUTY  ADIONISTRATOB 
OP    THE    WORKS    PllOORESS    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  House  In  fair  manner  all  sides  of  the  press- 
ing question  of  the  future  of  the  Government  work  program, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the  following  speech 
by  Mr.  Howiird  O.  Hunter,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration: 

When  we  wash  up  the  exaggerations  of  partisan  attacks  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  discount  fishing  expeditions  and  witch  huntnlg,  there 
remains  a  really  major  Issue  In  this  country  on  unemployment 
relief.  This  issue  is,  Who  should  administer  and  pay  for  relief  for 
the  unemployed,  and  how  should  such  relief  be  given?  It  Is  a 
question  of  whether  the  present  Federal  work  program  for  the 
unemployed  should  be  continued,  or  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  return  to  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  States, 
with  the  States  and  local  governments  administering  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

I  have  particlpmted  in  every  form  of  relief  since  1929,  from 
private  charity — through  Hooverlsm — up  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Out  of  close  experience  with  unemployment  relief  I  have  reached 
some  very  d^&nlte  personal  convictions. 

The  first  of  these  convictions  is  that  unemplo3rment  today  Is  a 
national  problem  and  not  a  local  one.  There  is  no  local  commu- 
nity In  America  today  which  can  do  anything  about  unemploy- 
ment. The  complexity  of  our  system  of  indvistrlal  enterprise  Is 
such  that  what  happens  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  severely 
affect  employment  at  a  far-distant  point.  And  unemployment 
never  hits  evenly  In  aU  localities. 

The  second  conviction  I  have  is  that  unemployment  In  private 
enterprise  is  no  longer  an  emergency  matter.  The  Incfbased  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  through  mechanization  of  indiistry  "and  agri- 
culture and  increased  efficiency  of  management  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  a  vastly  Increased  production  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  with  a 
decreasing  manpower.  This  means  that  private  enterprise  in  this 
coiuitry  cannot  for  many  years  to  come  absorb  aU  of  the  unem- 


ployed, no  matter  what  government  does  or  does  not  do.  Stopping 
Government  spending  and  stopping  the  W.  P.  A.  wlU  only  izuurease 
the  number  of  unemployed. 

And  the  fact  that  our  business  and  Industrial  system  cannot 
absorb  aU  of  our  unemployed  Is  not  an  Indictment  of  the  system. 
I  would  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  any  labor-saving  device  or 
any  mechanical  Improvement.  I  would  advocate  an  honest  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way  conceivable  of  reemploying 
aU  of  the  able-bodied  vmemployed,  in  any  short  period  of  time  in 
private  industry.  And  I  would  advocate  a  spirit  of  intelligent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  business  in  meeting  this  problem  of 
democracy. 

And  this  leads  up  to  my  third  conviction,  that  a  program  of 
public  work  for  a  considerable  niunber  of  the  unemployed  Is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  continuation  of  a  decent  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  preservation  of  our  economic  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Now.  this  issue  of  Federal  verstis  local  administration  of  relief  la 
by  no  means  a  new  issue.  Previoias  to  1933  there  wasn't  an3rthlng 
but  local  financing  and  administration  of  relief,  and  there  was 
precious  little  of  it. 

As  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  relief,  the  present  admin- 
istration for  2V^  years  practiced  that  system.  And  it  simply  did 
not  work  weU.  It  worked  badly  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
standards  of  relief  and  administration.  In  too  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  no  recognition  given  to  the  fact  that  these 
newly  unemployed  people,  that  had  grown  in  numbers  from  a  hand- 
ful to  miUions,  were  a  new  kind  of  poor  people.  They  were  not  the 
same  old  paupers  who  had  been  handed  under  the  archaic  poor 
laws  in  most  of  our  States.  They  were  able-bodied  xinemployed 
citizens — a  cross-section  of  America. 

The  New  Deal,  in  1935,  boldly  ventured  Into  a  great  democratic 
program  of  providing  real  work  on  useful  public  projects  for  these 
unemployed  citizens.  This  program  has  been  administered  and 
largely  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  with,  however,  a  great 
degree  of  decentralization  and  local  authority  on  many  important 
fronts. 

It  is  now  being  proposed  that  this  system  of  a  Federal  program 
of  work  for  the  unemployed  be  abandoned  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  go  back  to  a  discredited  system  of  giving  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  localities  for  relief. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  principle  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  States  is  either  discredited  or  tmsound  in  other  directions.  For 
Instance,  the  grant-in-aid  system  for  public  highways  has  worked 
well  for  many  years  But  the  unemployed  are  not  blghwayt  and 
you  can't  talk  with  engineering  accuracy  about  the  unemployment 
problem  in  any  State  or  locality  as  Tou  can  about  a  highway.  Mo 
grant-in-aid  scheme  can  be  made  flexible  etiougb,  or  be  made  to 
work  fast  enough,  to  take  care  of  the  relief  of  the  unemployMl. 

I  want  to  dlsctiw  this  proposal  on  lu  merits,  Of  ooune,  I  know« 
and  you  know,  that  those  people  who  propoM  a  r»tum  of  relief  to 
the  States  are  members  of  the  group  in  opposttlott  to  this  admin- 
iftratlon,  and  that  they  have  tbemselres  made  this  a  poittiesl 
lame.  •  •  •  But  let  tjs  examine  their  arguments.  X  know  of 
no  better  ex^Kment  of  these  arguments  than  Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio, 
who  is  a  spokesman  for  this  plan,  and  who  is  recognized  as  ono 
of  the  Important  leaders  In  proposing  this  diange.  Senator 
Tatt's  noted  and  respected  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Taft,  has  also  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Federal  work  pro- 
gram by  substituting  a  grant-in-aid  system  for  direct  relief,  which 
he  proposed  2  years  ago  aa  chainnan  of  the  National  Community 
Chest  Association. 

The  first  argument  Is  that  local  people  know  beat  who  is  In 
need  of  relief  and  can  best  determine  who  should  get  relief,  and 
if  there  are  to  be  any  work  projects,  these  local  people  also  know 
what  projects  will  be  most  beneficial. 

As  to  this  argument,  I  agree.  And  let  It  be  said  emphatically 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  present  Federal  work  program  through 
the  W.  P.  A.,  no  one  except  these  same  local  people  does  deter- 
mine who  is  in  need  and  who  should  get  W.  P.  A.  Jobs,  and  it  \a 
local  public  officials  in  these  same  local  communities  who  Initiat* 
and  sponsor  work  projects  for  the  W.  P.  A.  On  these  two  essen- 
tial points  the  Federal  W.  P.  A.  is  and  has  been  effectively  decen- 
tralized.   So,  obviously,  there  is  no  point  to  this  argument. 

The  second  argument  raised  Is  the  one  of  States'  rights.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  get  through  my  head  what  States' 
rights  have  to  do  with  a  great  national  problem  like  tinemploy- 
ment.  But  I  assume  from  the  argiunents  that  it  means  that 
the  States  should  determine  standards  of  relief  and  standards 
of  work,  as  well  as  administration.  Now,  experience  has  shown 
that  when  the  States  had  control  of  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral relief  funds,  there  were  48  standards  of  relief.  In  fact  there 
were  thousands  of  standards,  because  in  general  the  States 
passed  the  Job  on  to  the  counties  and  townships.  Relief  under 
this  system  ranged  from  nothing  to  $3  a  month  in  nuiny  States, 
on  up  to  about  $35  a  month  In  a  very  few  others. 

Senator  Tatt  says  that  work  would  be  given  to  the  xmem- 
ployed  under  a  grant-in-aid  system  and  cites  the  fact  that  it 
was  given  before  the  Federal  W.  P.  A.  It  la  true  that  in  a  few 
places  work  was  given — but  how?  No  wage  standards,  work  for 
grocery  orders,  and  not  real  work  at  that,  but  largely  "nutde 
work." 

Since  the  Senator  is  a  spokesman  for  this  proposed  change, 
let  us  use  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  as  an  exan4>le.  In  fact  he 
uses  It  himself  as  an  example,  and  says  that  even  today  the 
local    government    in    his    own    town    of    Cincinnati    provides    a 
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work  program  for  Its  own  relief  clients.  Yes;  and  what  kind  of 
a  work  program  Is  it?  The  report  of  Cincinnati's  own  public 
welfare  department  says  that  the  work  consists  of  projects  for 
maintenance  of  normal  city  enterprise — which  obviously  de- 
creases regular  employment — and  that  the  pay  on  these  projects 
is  25  cents  an  hour.  But  wait  a  minute — the  people  do  not  even 
get  the  25  cents.  They  actually  get  12  Vi  cents  and  the  other 
12 'a  cents  is  dished  out  in  grocery  orders  and  they  work  up  to 
6  days  a  month.  Here  we  uncover  an  essential  fact  behind  the 
proposal  to  abandon  the  Federal  work  program,  which  is  that  the 
opposition  doesn't  want  a  real  work  program. 

A  third  argument  which  is  put  up  in  favor  of  the  State  admin- 
istration scheme  is  that  administrative  costs  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. On  this  point  facts  show  the  contrary.  The  administrative 
expense  of  relief  tinder  State  adminlEtratlcn  never  got  below  10 
percent  of  the  total,  and  today  the  average  administrative  expense 
of  Stat-  reMef  administrations  is  about  16  percent.  Compared 
with  this,  the  administrative  expense  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  is 
limited  by  law  to  5  percent^  actually  averages  less  than  3V2  percent. 

The  fourth  argument — and  I  am  stire  that  the  proponents  of  this 
plan  must  have  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  when  they  propose 
this  one — is  that  if  relief  is  returned  to  the  States,  it  will  thereby 
eliminate  politics  in  relief.  I  Just  don't  believe  that  any  person 
who  has  the  least  realism  about  American  politics  will  take  this 
argument  seriously.  With  a  return  of  Fedsral  relief  to  local  admin- 
istration, whatever  politics  there  may  be  in  it  now  will  be  mul- 
tiplied by  some  3,000  counties  and  12.000  tovnishlps.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  local  politics  got  so  bad  under  the  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  system  that  in  six  States,  including  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  completely  take  over  relief  administration  on 
account  of  local  political  manipulation. 

The  fifth  argument,  and  this  is  the  one  the  boys  really  go  to 
town  on,  is  that  the  total  cost  of  relief  will  be  much  less  if  it  is 
handed  back  to  the  States  for  administration.  And  on  this  argu- 
ment I  am  in  perfect  agreement.  And  let  me  tell  you  why  it 
will  be  cheaper.  It  will  be  cheaper  simply  because  the  work  pro- 
gram will  be  abandoned  and  able-bodied  American  citizens  who  are 
unemployed  will  be  put  back  en  a  dole  or  nothing.  There  Is 
net  any  substantial  way  to  decrease  the  cost  of  relief  except  by 
taking  It  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  unemployed. 

In  large  and  relatively  rich  States  like  New  York  and  Illinois. 
under  a  direct-relief  plan,  the  unemployed  might  get  up  to  $28  or 
$30  a  month  per  family  on  an  average,  whereas  they  get  from  $55  to 
$60  a  month  average  per  family  on  a  Federal-work  program.  In  most 
States,  according  to  present  8*^816  relief  standards,  they  would  only 
get  from  nothing  to  $10  a  month.  These  savings  would  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  decent  living  of  the  unemployed. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  however,  they  might  not  get  anything  at 
all  if  Federal  grants-in-aid  were  dependent  on  any  State  contribu- 
tion. I  vividly  remember  the  winter  of  1937  and  1938  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  when  State  relief  broke  down  completely.  The  W.  P.  A. 
was  able  to  give  useful  work  to  260.000  heads  of  families  in  Ohio — 
which  could  not  have  been  done  under  Senator  Taft's  plan.  The 
great  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Cleveland,  a  Republican  but  non- 
partisan in  relief,  has  stated  that  the  system  of  Federal  work  relief 
for  the  unemployed  had  saved  his  city  from  disaster,  and  that  II 
this  was  turned  back  to  the  States  for  administration  it  woiild  be 
a  deplorable  backward  step. 

iny  of  those,  though   not  all.  who  prop)08e  a  return  of  relief 

"the  States  do  not  come  right  out  and  say  that  they  prefer  a 
dole  to  wo.-k.  but  they  imply  this  in  every  argument  they  raise. 
It  Is  clear  that  many  people  who  propose  to  abandon  the  W.  P.  A. 
for  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  States  do  not  really  want  the  unem- 
ployed to  work  at  real  wages  on  useful  public  projects.  What  they 
want  is  an  idle  labor  pool,  given  a  charity  pittance.  They  do  not 
like  a  program  of  work  which  enables  these  temporarily  unemployed 
people  to  maintain  their  self-respect,  bargaining  power,  and  rights 
^f  citizenship. 

We  propose  a  continuance  of  work  as  against  a  dole,  first,  because 
It  is  the  only  decent  American  and  democratic  way  to  treat  our 
citizens  who  are  involuntarily  unemployed;  second,  for  the  reason 
that  it  puts  money  into  the  hands  of  these  people  which  is  spent 
quickly  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  continues  to  preserve 
our  whole  economic  sj-stem;  and.  third,  because  the  work  these 
people  do  for  the  public  ia  useful  work  and  materially  Increases  the 
national  wealth. 

And  we  believe  from  experience  that  this  can  only  be  done  throxigh 
the  flexible  resources  and  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  local  cooperation  such  as  we  have  today. 

There  still  is  much  work  to  be  done  for  the  public  good  in  this 
country:  We  have  hardly  touched  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
on  conservation,  public-health  facilities,  recreational  facilities,  hous- 
ing, and  hundreds  of  other  public  Improvements.  In  my  opinion, 
the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  the  greatest  single  expression  of  democracy 
that  we  have  ever  known  in  this  country.  As  long  as  our  Govern- 
ment meets  its  responsibilities  for  its  unemployed  citizens  in  this 
constructive  and  democratic  way  rather  than  in  the  destructive  way 
of  dictator  nations,  then  these  millions  of  unemployed  will  continue 
to  believe  in  democracy  and  will  eagerly  say  to  us:  "Give  us  a  chance 
and  we  will  build  you  a  real  America." 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri 
address  which  I  delivered 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
CORD,  I  include  the  following 
recen  ;ly  over  the  radio: 


a:  id 
diys 


Advice  Is  cheap.     My  grandfatl 
one   thing   on   which   the  price 
Probably  no  one  wants  advice, 
headlong    rush    to    arms    these 
words  are  futile  things  and  that 
man  who  lived  before  the  days 
and  airplanes  is  utterly  foolish 

The  Senate  of  the  United 
Representatives  still  think   it 
each   22nd   of   February   to   have 
Washington  read  by  one  of  their 
in  the  House  by  the  Honorable 
he  finished,  the  House  rose,  as 
tribute  both  to  the  message  and 
from  Michigan,  seated  behind  me 

I  wish  that  all  Americans  wouU 
Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  would 
and  effectively  to  meet  the  decis 

The   Farewell   Address  of 
of  the  richness  of  a  patriot's 
of  a  man  who  is  Justly  acclalme^ 
Conpressman  Shakley,  of 
of  history  in  the  House,  says, 
vrtth  foreign  governments, 
than  he." 


er  used  to  say  that  it  was  the 
id  not  go  up  dtiring  the  war. 
indeed,  one  may  observe  the 
^  ,  and  readily  conclude  that 
any  reference  to  the  words  of  a 
3f  the  steam  engine,  electricity. 


Sta  :es, 
warth 


Is 


however,  and  the  Hotise  of 

while  to  set   aside   time   on 

the   Farewell    Address  of   George 

Members.     This  year  it  was  read 

pKrrz  Lanham,  of  Texas.     When 

Its  custom,  and  paid  a  rising 

its  reading.     I  heard  a  Member 

say,  "That  was  a  great  message." 

take  time  to  read  that  message. 

more  to  help  America  sensibly 

(  ns  before  us. 

Washington  was  written   out 

experience — the  experience 

as  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

one  of  the  best  students 

4o  man  had  greater  experiences 

duplicity,  and  propaganda 
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Geor  ;e 
pel  ional 


Conne  ;ticut 


emiss  iries 


drci  ped 
concuss  on 


Today  there  seems  to  be  a 
granted;   a  feeling  that  war  will 
tangled  whether  we  wish  it  or 
to  throw  some  of  the  words  of 
phasis  as  I  can. 

I  presume  that  I  am  speaklnj 
on  this  intercity  hook-up.     The 
fare  is  the  way  it  destroys  cltiej 
tions.     New  types  of  bombs 
ings  and  kill  people  by 
ever   hitting   one   of   the   victims 
hit  a  target.     They  only  need  to 
stop  ships.     There   will   be  no 
land  or  sea — not  where  such 
will  crush  structures  and  wipe 
building   and    flings    timbers 
searing   flashes  of   flame   will 
Zeppelin,  the  Hindenburg.  was 
gas.     America   would   probably 
measures  could  stop  an  InvasloE 
hardly  escape  tragic  punishment 
I    want   to   bring    home    the 
words  today,  if  we  would  avoid 

Washington  said,  "Harmony, 
nations,    are    recommended    by 
•      •      •;    constantly   keeping    1 
nation  to  look  for  disinterested 
pay   with   a   portion   of    its 
accept  of  that  character." 
said,  "than  to  expect,  or 
to  nation.     It  is  an  illusion 
Just  pride  ought  to  discard." 


calculate 


We  sire  getting  that  experlena^ 
with  the  powers  at  Versailles,  wljat 
League   of   Nations   dream? 
Support  for  mandating  Islands. 
Support  for  reparations.    Suppoi' ; 
revenge  which  have  made  central 
that  day  to  this. 

In  more  recent  times,  an  adm^i 
applying  economic  sanctions,  oj 
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WAR    IS    NOTl  INEVrTABLE 

faltllsm  in  which  war  Is  taken  for 

come  and  that  we  shall   be  en- 

I  lot.     Into  that  fatalism,  I   want 

Washington  with  as  much  em- 


mare 
ex  jlosives 

cut 
anl 
coisume 


primarily  to  residents  of  cities 
I  errlble  thing  about  modem  war- 
and  wipes  out  civilian  popula- 
from  the   air  destroy   build- 
without  a  fragment  of  steel 
The   bombers   do   not   have   to 
come  close.     Such  bombing  wiU 
mass  Invasions  of  troops  oa 
are  used.     These  bombs 
people  as  a  cyclone  wrecks  a 
people  here    and   there.     Hot, 
city    blocks   as   the   giant 
(±>nsunied   in  one   roar  of  flashing 
Survive    a    war.    because    defensive 
but  centers  of  population  will 
I  mention  these  things  because 
imilortance   of  George   Washington's 
^  ar. 

afid  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all 

policy,    humanity,    and     interest 

I    view,   that   it    is   folly    in   one 

favors  In  another;   that  it  must 

independence   for   whatever    It    may 

Thfre   can    be  no   greater   error."   he 

upon  real  favors  from  nation 

whi(jh  experience  mtist  cxire,  which  a 


LEFT  HOLDtHG  THK  SACK 


When  Woodrow  Wilson  sat  In 

price  did  they  demand  for  his 

Suj^port  for   the   carving   of   Europe. 

Support  for  transferring  colonies. 

for  the  terms  of  retribution  and 

Etu'ope  a  spot  of  turmoil  from 


Istration  played  with  the  idea  of 
quarantining   aggressor  nations. 
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Before  the  idea  was  cold  in  the  day's  press,  the  expected  aUies 
discovered  other  fish  In  the  Mediterranean  that  called  for  their 
attention  and  America  was  left  holding  the  sack  to  catch  the 
venom  of  an  antagonized  foreign  press. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  morning  paper,  published  in  Washington  car- 
ried an  article  written  by  an  ace  foreign  correspondent,  telling  how 
England  could  not  afford  to  let  Franco  and  his  Italian  allies  get 
control  of  a  certain  Island  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Before  that 
artlcie  could  be  read,  because  it  was  on  an  inside  page,  the  front 
page  carried  a  dispatch  stating  that  an  English  boat  had  helped 
Franco  to  occupy  the  island. 

EUROPE  HAS  HER  OWN  INTERESTS 
I  am  not  criticizing  what  England  and  Franco  may  do  in  these 
matters^  They  know  their  business  and  we  do  not.  As  Washing- 
ion  said,  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have 
no.  or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence.  •  •  •  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
enmlKs"         °'"    '^^    o^di^iary    collisions    of    her    friendships    or 

wJ^^J^.5'?^''  ^^'""^  ^°''  America  to  do  in  such  times  as  these, 
^fn^.^  properly  put  our  own  house  in  order.  George  Washington 
^bilc  cr^?'*^  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish 

«ri«H.t  **'^'^"  *°  reconcUe  that  advice  with  the  philosophy  of 
spending  borrowed  money  to  achieve  national  prosperity  aod  se- 

GOOO    CSOIT    IS    GOOD    DEFENSE 

"One  method  of  preserving  f.he  public  credit",  he  said,  "is  to  use 
It  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avtoldlng  occasions  of  expense  by  culti- 
vating peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to 
prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements 
to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
Shunning  occasions  of  expense  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burdens 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear." 

I  have  read  the  entire  address  carefully.  I  have  been  tinable  to 
And  in  it  anywhere  any  admonition  to  accumulate  national  deficits 
as  a  means  to  prosperity  and  security.  I  am  unable  to  find  in  It 
anywhere  a  suggestion  that  we  can  borrow  enough  money  to  get 
out  of  debt.  It  is  said  that  we  should  aim  for  »80.000  000  000-  we 
are  headed  toward  $80,000,000,000  all  right,  but  it  is  an  WO.OOO - 
000,000  debt,  not  Income. 

George  Washington  believed  In  preparedness — defensive  pre- 
paredness, but  neither  entangling  alliances,  nor  blusters  of  de- 
fiance. He  said,  "It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliance  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  •  •  •  taking 
care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a 
respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for   extraordinary  emergencies." 

These  are  days  of  confused  thinking.  Our  people  see  an  open 
door  demanded  in  China,  a  closed  door  demanded  In  South 
America,  and  they  see  some  leaders  demanding  that  we  apply  for 
the  position  of  doorkeeper  in  Eiirope. 

MIXING  POUTICS  AND  TRADE 

Washington  had  a  clear  thought  for  these  times.  "The  great 
rule  of  conduct,  for  us."  he  said,  "in  regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connections  as  possible."  In  official  printings  of  the 
Farewell  Address,  that  word  "political"  Is  in  italics.  "In  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible." 

Today,  as  one  witnesses  the  transfer  of  trade  extension  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  policy  halls  of  the  State 
..r>opartment.  one  Is  forced  to  ask  whether  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  are  divorced  from  political  considera- 
tions; indeed,  one  must  ask  If  our  foreign  commerce  has  not  been 
made  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  contrary  to  Washington's 
advice? 

Another  pas.<:age  seems  particularly  appropriate  for  our  day. 
"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence — I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me.  fellow  citizens."  Washington  said — "against  foreign  in- 
fluence the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake. 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence  is  one  of 
the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But  that  Jealousy, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  for 
another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the 
other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite, 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender  their 
Interests." 

NETrrRALITT  MTTST  BE  IMPARTIAL 

ETveryone  who  reads  those  words  today  can.  If  he  wishes,  supply 
illustrations  from  the  day's  news  on  the  importance  of  that  advice. 
Under  the  spell  of  a  foreign  hate,  we  are  urged  by  some  to  maintain 
the  free  air  of  America  by  an  intolerance  of  speech  and  assembly 
which  of  itself  would  deny  the  very  freedom  we  boast.  Under  the 
spell  of  a  foreign  love  some  people  would  keep  In  America  aliens 
who  have  forfeited  every  right  of  residence  by  knowingly  violating 
recognized  laws  of  the  land. 
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We  need  today  the  freedom  from  foreign  Influence,  the  impar- 
tiality in  foreign  attitudes  for  which  Washington  pleaded. 

We  are  living  in  troubled  times,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the 
spirit  of  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  when  I  urge  you  to 
help  keep  the  mind  of  America  clear,  so  that  if  we  should  ever  ba 
called  upon  to  defend  otir  frontiers  those  frontiers  will  be  deter- 
mined, not  in  the  web  of  alien  intrigue  nor  in  the  pawnshops  of 
^elgn  poUtlcs  but  in  the  forum  of  free  speech  by  a  clear-thinking 


Relief  Expenditures 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  19.  1939 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  leave  at  this 
time  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  report  that  I  received  on  May  9,  1939,  from  Col. 
P.  C.  Harrington,  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

I  am  asking  at  this  time  to  incorporate  the  figures  I 
received,  showing  the  total  amount  of  moneys  that  have 
been  expended  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration from  1933  to  December  31.  1938,  on  C  W  A.. 
W.  P.  A.,  and  for  direct  relief. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


state 


AUhania 

Arizona .„ 

Arkansas '. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

l^elawure 

Dlviriciof  Columbia 

FUinila 

Ciecrela. 

Idaho 

lUiiiuis .. 

Iniiana.. ] 

Iowa  . 

Kansas . 

Kentu.-ky 

Ix)uisiaaa ..... 

Maine ,_„ ^ 

Mar.vland 

Mas,-iachusctt3.._^ 

Michipan ..... 

Minupsota .. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Kftiraska . 

Ncvadi.. 

Nfw  Hampshire 

New  JtTst'y [ 

Now  .Mexico . . 

New  York ..III. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio "" 

Oklahoma , ,    . ,  , , . 

Orejidn . ._ 

Penavyivania I. 

RhfKie  I.sland 

South  Carolina l.l 

South  Dakota .._ I, 

Tennessee . 

Tpjcus _. . 

I  tah n.. i:::::::™ 

Vermont...".., .. 

Virpinia , I". 

Washington I, 

West  Viprinia .. 

Wuironsin 

Wyomiufc ! 

Territories  and  items  not  distrltn' 
uted  by  Slate? 


Federal  funds 
Federal  ftinds  use«l  ou  Works 
u."!ed  on  Civil     Progress  Ad- 
min Miration 


Works  Ad' 

ministration 

program 


propram.  July 

I9od  throui^h 

Deoeoiber  1^(38 


Total. 


$16,110,000 
4.7H6.ono 

12.  2.>0.  QUO 
41.  4eu.  000 

7,433.0(10 

9,8M.000 
5Sli,000 

5.fi04.000 
16.  Kih.000 
14,  (m,  000 

5.440.000 
ST.  601. 000 
23.0.'i6.000 
14.7J2.000 
12.247.000 
10.OS7.000 

13.  2*  13. 1100 
4.M>>,fO0 
9.  MX  000 

29.6U9.000 
44.417.000 
19.547.000 
9.799,000 
19.  9«.  000 
6.309.000 
6,179,000 
1.300.000 
3, 02s.  000 
27,  73Z000 
2.352.000 
86. 835. 000 
12,M2,000 
5, 102. 000 
G8.  434. 000 
17. 820, 000 
6.501.000 
46.  242.  000 
3. 823.  (XK) 
10. 349.  (XK) 
6.843.000 
13. 228, 000 
33.706.000 
4,524.000 
1.778,000 
12.155.000 
13,  557. 000 
13.014.000 
34.489.000 
2,461.000 

10, 868  000 


844.067.000 


$59.  Oil.  ono 
21,(K»».000 
49. 586. 000 
ZhM.  sat,  UOO 
(B,  18$.  000 
61,3SS.000 
5,777  000 
19. 071. 000 
fifi,  ll«,UUO 
6Z  Wl,  000 
18.  343.  000 
411.803.000 
173.311.000 
56.149.000 
70.28S.000 
78.62S.000 
06. 679,000 
18,884000 
3Z  944  000 
267.325,000 
230. 537. 000 
134.  15.i  000 
44.  733.000 
160. 1  la  000 
37.  7»i  000 
fiO.285^000 
5.092.000 
17.41.^000 
223.0'>ai000 
21.9M^000 
899.33(^000 
45.6131000 
3Z»5C^000 
421.947,000 
93.117,000 
39.447.000 
603.002,000 
31.477,000 
41.460,000 
37.764,000 
52.332.000 
117.426,000 
24.138.000 
9. 069. 000 
38.734.000 
83.819.000 
80.5(19.000 
143.  T^i.  000 
9.079,000 

41. 463. 000 


Federal  funds 
used  on  Federal 

Emerpenry 

Relief  prop^un 

tbrough  l>e- 

oember  1983 


5^650,281,000 


$45, 175. 000 
16,581.000 
40.833.000 

15«.  72(J.  UOO 
39. 432. 000 
24.lf3.uu0 
2,221,0ua 
IS.  323.  ono 
41.  764. 000 
46,041.000 
13.  .177. 000 
233.  975. 000 
53. 244.  UOO 
25.112,000 
40.  1.W.000 
39,  1.S8. 000 
52,IM,000 
11,841.000 
33,409.000 
115. 947. 000 
127. 569. 000 
68.664.000 
31.193.000 
65,5,39.000 
2Z  546. 000 
22.797.000 
5. 225.  UOO 
7.  aVi.  000 
90.  135.000 
15. 069.  UOO 
397. 846.  030 
38.  745. 000 
26.243.000 
175. 075.  000 
45.  539.  000 
22.3.M.OQO 
322. 83«1. 000 
7.809,000 
36. 907. 000 
34.441.000 
35.  .350.  ono 
78.  431.000 
18. 0r>4. 000 
3.  579,  Olio 
24.311,000 
40.  2S7. 000 
50.  i&X  030 
81. 025. 000 
7,144,000 

11,357.000 


2. 962. 407. 000 


Grand  total  of  Fedpral  funds  used  for  direct  and  work  reliaf  from  ia33  Lhrou?h 
Dwember  1938,  $9,456,755,0U0.  uirougn 
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WTiat  Has  Congress  Done? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

•      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  continued 
in  session  since  January  3,  and  I  believe  no  Congress  was 
ever  faced  with  more  difficult  problems  to  solve.  Millions 
of  unemployed — running  close  to  14,000.000;  with  farm-mort- 
gage and  city-mortgage  foreclosures  proceeding  without  in- 
terruption, and  the  occupants  turned  cut  into  the  public 
highways  and  streets;  with  our  national  debt  approaching 
$46,000,000,000;  with  an  annual  interest  burden,  public  and 
private,  of  ^15,500,000,000;  with  taxes  of  all  descriptions  en- 
rpeehlng  businessmen  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  we  can 
well  say  that  we  are  faced  with  grave  problems. 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  so-called  war  scare,  for,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  been  nothing  to  justify  that  fear.  We  are 
in  no  danger  of  war  from  foreign  quarters,  and  propaganda 
to  the  contrary  Is  hand-made.  We  could  get  ourselves  in- 
volved in  any  war  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  will  get  entangled 
in  no  foreign  war  if  we  pursue  the  course  laid  down  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington.  If  we  are  to  be 
the  errand  boy  for  Great  Britain  and  lean  her  more  billions 
and  place  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  women  at  her 
service,  we  might  well  feel  alarmed.  Let  England  run  her 
own  business  and  let  us  run  curs.  We  would  not  neighbor 
long  with  one  who  was  always  asking  for  something  and 
never  paying  it  back.  I  do  not  think  this  country  ever  has 
demanded  an  inch  of  British  territory;  they  have  nothing 
"\?e-.^nt,  and  since  we  are  willing  to  carry  on  international 
tradeSwth  Great  Britain,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  fair 
treatment  or  cease  business.  If  England  can  defend  her  vast 
territory,  well  and  good,  but  she  has  no  moral  right  to  ask 
_us  for  assistance  in  view  of  her  past  record. 

I  might  add  this  meager  suggestion — that  if  England 
would  spend  less  on  flowers  and  water  bottles  for  the  King, 
and  pay  us  some  of  that  money  on  her  debt  to  us,  we  might 
feel  more  like  synipathizing  with  cur  mother  country. 

Has  this  Congress  met  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  it?  What  measures  have  we  passed  that  will  even 
tend  to  correct  the  glaMng  evils  that  exist  all  around  us? 
I  answer  that  this  Congress,  so  far,  has  utterly  failed  to  pass 
a  single  act  that  will  in  the  slightest  degree  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  the  American  people.  I  make  that  charge  and 
will  attempt  to  prove  it. 

The  private  money  monopoly  still  controls  the  credit  of 
the  Government  and  regulates  the  value  of  all  trade  transac- 
tions and  the  price  of  commodities.  No  change  in  the  money 
system  is  on  the  calendar  for  action  by  the  administration. 
We  still  permit  a  private  banking  institution  to  issue  our 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  The  interest  system 
is  in  full  swing.  Thirty-four  cents  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
goes  to  interest.  Interest  annually  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds $15,000,000,000.  and  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
the  people  cannot  bear  this  burden  longer. 

Our  relief  program  has  been  a  failure,  largely  because  we 
have  not  understood  what  the  problems  are  and  will  be  in 
this  country.  The  administration  has  been  criticized  for 
planning  and  executing  much  useless  work  and  extrava- 
gance, and  sometimes  corruption  has  been  indulged  in  by 
those  handling  the  work.  Could  we  expect  anything  else 
when  our  policy  has  been  that  relief  is  a  temporary  matter? 
Our  slogan  has  been.  "Put  men  to  work  at  anjrthing  until 
our  prosperity  returns."  Nothing  was  planned  in  advance. 
Our  employment  has  been  from  day  to  day.  at  least  not 
longer  than  a  few  months.  Who  can  plan  national  employ- 
ment in  a  few  days  or  a  few  months?    No  one  could  avoid 


extravagance  under  such  a  policy.  This  Congress  should 
soon  realize  that  Government  employment  is  a  permanent 
thing  in  the  United  States  and  alan  accordingly.  The  prob- 
lem is  here  now— it  has  been  he  re  since  1932— it  will  be  here 
in  1942.  I  have  repeatedly,  at  almost  the  expense  of  being 
called  queer,  called  this  matter  ;o  the  attention  of  Congress, 
but  the  great  majority  of  this  body  has  not  yet  consented 
to  treat  the  unemployment  situation  as  a  permanent  thing. 

What  a  different  story  abcut  relief  would  have  been 
wTitten  had  Congress  recogniz(d  in  1934  that  the  question 
of  relief  work  was  a  permanent  hing.  Long-range  programs 
could  have  been  planned  undei  the  advice  and  direction  of 
the  United  States  Army  engine  ts;  every  department  of  the 
Government  could  have  contri>uted  to  a  permanent  work 
program,  and  the  money  thus  expended  would  have  added 
permanent  wealth  to  the  Nation .  The  conservation  of  water 
in  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  i  revention  of  floods  in  other 
areas,  the  protection  and  deve  opment  of  our  forests;  and 
the  conservation  of  our  soil  challenge  the  best-planned  pro- 
gram of  which  our  best  minds  a  re  capable.  Compare,  there- 
fore, expenditures  under  this  )lanned  objective  with  tem- 
porary work  offered  overnight  b  r  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration. If  much  of  the  wor: :  under  the  W.  P.  A.  was  of 
little  permanent  value,  it  was  lot  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  machinery,  but  bee  au3e  Congress  refused  to  rec- 
ognize imemployment  as  a  pe:  manent  thing  in  a  field  of 
effort  entirely  operated  by  private  interests.  We  were  in  a 
haze  then  and  we  are  in  one  r  ow.  Our  ideas  on  the  ques- 
tion of  employment  of  the  idle  millions  are  as  clear  as  mud. 
Just  the  moment  Congress  wa  ces  up  and  admits  that  the 
unemployment  situation  is  a  mi  itter  of  Government  concern, 
we  will  begin  to  plan  work  that  is  not  only  dssirable  but 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Have  we  done  anything  to  f  )rce  money  into  circulation? 
We  have  not.  Many  Members  3f  this  Congress  were  elected 
on  such  a  platform — the  Towns  end  recovery  program.  This 
is  especially  true  of  many  new  Republicans.  Where  is  the 
Townsend  bill?  Will  it  come  c  jt  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means?  I  think  it  will.  I ;  will  because  of  the  political 
influence  of  the  program  itself.  This  bill  forces  money  into 
circulation  and  keeps  it  there.  It  is  not  a  measure  to  assist 
the  aged  alone,  but  to  assist  eve  -yone  who  measures  his  brain 
and  muscular  energy  by  wages  md  payments  in  money  to  be 
spent  for  the  things  he  needs,  i  roduced  by  someone  else. 

The  Democrats  have,  as  an  i  dministration,  taken  a  stand 
against  the  Townsend  bill.  Tie  Republicans  have  not,  yet 
the  percentage  of  Republican;  against  the  measure  is  as 
great  as  the  Democratic  per  lentage.  Many  Republicans 
hope  they  will  not  have  to  votj  on  this  bill.    If  the  Demo- 


crats force  the  bill  on  the  flooi 
from  the  goats.    The  people  w 


who  is  against.    The  last  election  was  not  a  swing  back  to 


reaction  as  much  as  it  was  a 
for  failing  to  give  this  bill  a 
therefore,  force  the  bill  out. 
masked.    Many  will  then  vote 
vately  pray  now  will  not  come 


swing  against  the  Democrats 
chance.     If  the  Democrats. 

he  Republicans  will  be  un- 
for  the  bill  which  they  pri- 

up  for  a  vote.    It  will  be  an 


interesting  performance  to  wa  ;ch  the  Republicans  vote  for 
a  bill  they  do  not  believe  in,  l  ut  of  which  they  are  afraid. 
On  this  question  the  Republicans  could  walk  away  with  the 
next  election  if  they  would  co  ne  out  in  the  open  now  and 
vote  to  put  money  back  in  c  rculation  and  keep  it  there. 
No  chance  can  be  taken,  bec£  use  what  we  have  done  has 


not  improved  our  condition  bu 


chance   is  there   in   trying   sonething   else — anything   that 


might  better  our  condition 
ters  worse. 

Some  day,  within  my  lifetime 
administration  will  be  elected 
States  that   will  take  back  t< 
exclusive  power  to  control  our 


the  value  thereof.    On  this  issue  at  the  present  time  there 


is  not  the  slightest  difference 


ties.    The  Republican  Party  miintained  the  system  for  half 


the  sheep  will  be  separated 
II  know  who  is  for  them  and 


made  matters  worse.    What 


submit  we  cannot  make  mat- 


some  President  and  some 

by  the  people  of  the  United 

the  Government   itself   the 

flow  of  money  and  regulate 


between  the  two  major  par- 
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a  century  and  the  Democrats  have  perpetuated  it.  Should 
the  Republican  Party  be  again  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  my  judgment  that  the  present  system  of  pri- 
vate control  of  the  people's  money  would  be  maintained. 
A  careful  canvass  of  the  present  Republican  membership 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Republicans  want  no 
change  in  the  system  except  to  strengthen  it  for  the  private 
operators  of  the  Nation's  money. 

In  this  situation  the  people  are  quite  helpless  as  none  other 
than  the  historical  parties  seem  to  ever  receive  the  support 
of  the  people.  Finally  one  of  the  major  parties  will  come 
out  for  the  people  on  this  issue  or  both  parties  will  go  down 
to  defeat  and  oblivion.  It  only  remains  for  the  voters  to 
suffer  enough  before  they  will  throw  the  shackles  of  party 
regularity  to  the  winds  and  stands  up  like  free  men^and 
vote  their  convictions.  I  will  predict  that  this  uprising  is 
not  far  distant. 

Have  we  passed  any  remedial  legislation  for  the  farmers? 
We  have  not.  The  test  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  past 
5  years  can  be  determined  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
fanners.  More  foreclosures  and  more  evictions — ^more  un- 
paid taxes  and  debts.  As  fast  as  we  force  them  out  of  their 
homes  the  more  we  have  on  relief  and  this  Congress  evidently 
prefers  to  feed  the  farmers  that  way  than  to  let  the  farmers 
feed  themselves.  On  this  farm  situation,  it  is  exactly  like 
the  money  question.  Those  who  want  to  revise  the  law 
cannot  agree.  One  group  pulls  one  way  and  the  others  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Because  of  this  lack  of  imity  of 
action  nothing  is  done. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  prayed  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  exchanges  of  the  country  that  handle  our  crops 
and  the  market  places.  These  farmers  have  proven  to  Con- 
gress that  at  one  market  alone,  Chicago,  every  actual  bushel 
of  wheat  delivered  there  is  sold  on  the  futures  market  719 
times.  Those  who  sell  these  futures  contracts  receive  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  per  bushel,  and  one-eighth  cent  times  719 
equals  about  90  cents.  The  operators  of  wind  sales  get  90 
cents  for  every  bushel  delivered  while  the  farmer  gets  half 
of  that  at  his  market  place,  with  the  price  he  received  set 
by  the  grain  gamblers.  I  have  asked  for  this  investigation 
with  the  moderate  expense  of  $10,000.  but  this  Congress  will 
not  permit  such  an  investigation.  My  resolution  on  this 
subject  Is  locked  up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  there  it 
will  remain.  I  presimie.  until  this  Congress  adjourns. 

We  havs  done  very  little  so  far  except  to  appropriate 
two  and  one-fourth  billion  dollars  for  our  national  defense, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
attack  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  How  will  our  action 
be  received  by  the  people  if  we  do  not  act  upon  the  su- 
premely important  matters  of  legislation? 

How  will  the  people  receive  our  war  program  of  spending 
billions  while  the  millions  are  jobless? 


The  General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  5620)— Amended 

H.  R,  11) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1939 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  I  have  received  three 
petitions  asking  for  early  consideration  of  the  amended 
H.  R.  11.  The  first  petition  was  presented  by  A.  L.  Junegan, 
Orange  City,  FTa.,  and  contains  59  names.  The  second  was 
presented  by  J.  Joseph  Goldenberg,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
includes  29  names.  The  third  was  presented  by  Kenneth  R. 
Hunter.  Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  and  includes  59  names. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  18, 1939 


I 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  C.  BEUKEMA.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SEAWAY  COUN- 
CIL.  BEFORE  A  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HARBOR  COMMIS- 
SION. KIWANIS  CLUB.  AND  ROTARY  CLUB  OF  MANISTEE. 
MICH.,  MAY  16.  1939 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  address 
made  on  May  16.  1939,  in  my  district,  the  Ninth  Michigan 
Congressional  District,  at  Manistee,  Mich.,  upon  the  subject 
of  waterway  navigation.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday.  May  13  and  14,  1939.  the  people  of 
west  Michigan  welcomed  at  Muskegon  the  first  vessel  of  Dutch 
registry  making  a  continuous  voyage  from  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands, to  the  Port  of  Muskegon.  Although  the  vessel  did  not  enter 
ovir  harbor  until  9:30  p.  m.  Saturday,  It  was  Instantly  taken  over 
by  a  shouting,  cheering  mob  that  kept  almoet  continuous  posses- 
sion of  It  until  sailing  time  Sunday  at  3  p.  m. — bo  much  so  that 
the  master  had  to  call  for  a  sqiiad  of  police  to  enable  him  to  get 
on  board  his  own  ship  Sunday  afternoon  prior  to  saUlng.  It  Is 
estimated  that  from  10,000  to  15.000  people  visited  the  ship  dxirlng 
the  few  brief  hours  It  was  in  port.  They  came  tiom  communities 
as  far  as  100  miles  away. 

At  Cleveland,  Capt.  Albert  Helslngden  tells  me,  he  waa  accorded 
a  similar  reception. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  spontaneous  and  entirely  unantici- 
pated public  demonstration  and  welcome? 

Merely  the  realization,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Muskegon's  long- 
cherished  hope  of  beconxlng  a  world  pxart  was  a  reality. 

Other  ships  flying  foreign  flags  have  been  entering  our  lake 
ports,  including  Muskegon,  for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  Apparently 
they  were  regarded  as  venturesome  pioneers.  It  took  a  news- 
paper announcement  to  the  effect  that  a  Dutch  line  with  a  fleet 
of  four  ships  had  been  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
service  between  British  and  Dutch  ports  and  Great  Lakes  ports  to 
dramatize  the  situation  and  to  convince  a  skeptical  public  that 
the  8hlp>6  would  not  only  come,  but  were  actually  here. 

The  steady  stream  of  people  that  visited  the  boat  Sunday 
morning  and  early  afternoon  had  only  one  theme  of  conversation — 
a  way  had  been  opened  to  the  sea.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  not  yet  consummated  an  agreement  with  Canada  for 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  apparently  did 
not  enter  their  consciousness.  The  fxirther  fact  that  not  one 
shovel  full  of  earth  has  been  dug  or  can  be  dug  to  modernize  the 
present  14-foot  channels  between  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal 
was  a  natter  of  perfect  indifference  to  them. 

SEEING    IS    BELIEVINO  | 

The  ship  Itself,  with  Its  Dutch  flag  and  Its  Dutch  name,  Prins 
Wiliem  Van  Oranje.  and  with  the  home  port,  Rotterdam,  stenciled 
on  the  stem,  was  a  vivid,  living  reality  to  them.  It  convinced 
them  that  a  way  had  been  opened.  Muskegon  was  no  longer  a 
marooned,  interior  city.  It  had  a  Ufe-glvlng  contact  with  the 
sea.  Out  of  that  contact  they  firmly  believe  new  commerce  and 
Industry   will    arise 

The  Incident  16  significant  only  becatise  foes  of  the  seaway  are 
widely  representing  that  there  is  no  current  Interest  In  the  Mid- 
west in  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  To  my  mind  the  reception  ac- 
corded this  ship  Is  a  complete  and  effective  reply,  for  no  public 
celebration  had  been  planned  or  arranged.  In  fact,  the  hour  of 
the  ships  arrival  was  unknown.  A  small  committee  of  public 
officials  and  businessmen  had  been  delegated  to  do  the  honore. 
But  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  9:30  p.  m.  Saturday  when  the 
ship  arrived,  the  people  of  Muskegon  and  western  Michigan  took 
the  matter  of  welcoming  this  vessel  into  their  own  hands  and 
made  a  holiday  of  It. 

Why  does  Muskegon  and  all  Michigan,  in  fact,  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway? 

We  look  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  same  reason  that  men 
from  time  immemorial  have  looked  to  the  sea.  Our  people  know 
the  lesson  of  history,  that  the  great  and  powerfxil  peoples  of  this 
globe  and  the  rich  and  thriving  municipalities  liave  almost  uni- 
formly been  those  who  had  access  to  the  sea  and  free  use  of  Its 
oceans. 

They  do  not  need  the  agony  of  a  Poland,  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  its  seaport — Danzig — to  dramatize  this  fact.  And.  furthermore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  realize  there  are  other  barriers  quite  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  commerce  and  Industry  of  a  community  as  high  tarllf 
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barriers;  srich  barriers,  for  Instance,  as  excessive  transportation 
costs  to  world  markets  and  ovir  own  coastal  markets.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  accordingly. 

The  Midwest  wants  the  seaway  today  as  keenly  as  It  did  when 
the  project  was  first  launched  20  years  ago  and  23  States  petitioned 
Congrefs  for  action.  It  desires  the  seaway  as  keenly  as  it  did  4 
years  ago  when  50  lake-port  mayors  visited  Washington  and  asked 
for  approval  of  the  1934  treaty. 

Mldwesterners  may  not  have  been  so  vociferous  in  their  demands 
In  recent  years,  owing  to  the  apparent  Inactivity,  "for  a  hope  long 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  But  the  yearning  is  there.  It 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  the  seaway  Is  built. 

There  are  45.000,000  residents  of  the  Midwest  who  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with  Canada  that  will 
give  them  access  to  the  sea.  To  this  one-third  of  our  population 
completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  means  more  than  any 
other  project,  public  or  private,  now  on  the  national  horizon. 
It  implies  release  from  transportation  handicaps  which  are  defi- 
nitely retarding  the  further  growth  and  development  of  this 
vast  section  of  the  country,  barring  its  farmers  and  manufacturers 
from  foreign  markets,  and  handicapping  their  trade  with  our  own 
coastwise  States. 

Pacific  coast  residents  pay  $50  to  $100  more  for  their  automo- 
biles than  they  would  if  there  was  an  all-water  route  from  Detroit 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Tropical  fruits  processed  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  California  find 
a  limited  market  In  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  because  excessive 
transportation  costs  make  It  Impossible  for  the  factory  workers  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis  to  include  them 
In  their  diet.  Oregon  lumber  mills  lie  idle  and  badly  needed 
housing  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin  languishes  because  of  prohibi- 
tive freights  on  lumber  and  other  raw  materials.  The  tankers 
that  sail  from  Houston,  Tex.,  touch  no  Great  Lakes  ports — where 
gasoline  consumption  is  relatively  the  heaviest — because  of  the 
rock  barrier  that  exists  in  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

WHAT  SEAWAY  MEANS  TO  MICHIGAN 

What  does  the  seaway  mean  to  Michigan?  Let  me  give  you 
six  reasons  why  the  people  of  our  State  desire  it. 

U)  It  will  bring  the  ocean  2.300  miles  inland  and  give  the 
United  Stf.tes  a  new  northern  coast  line. 

(2)  It  wiU  convert  Aiichigan's  1,624  miles  of  lake  shore  Into 
seacoast  and  make  our  principal  ports  accessible  to  70  percent  of 
the  world's  shipping. 

(3)  It  win  restore  the  economic  parity  between  Michigan  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  that  existed  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  other  words,  construction  of  the  seaway  is 
only  a  simple  act  of  Justice  to  Michigan  and  other  Lake  States 
whose  competitive  relationship  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  re- 
spect to  world  markets  and  our  own  Pacific  coast  market  was  mal- 
adjusted by  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  subsequent 
Increases'  in  freight  rates. 

(4)  7"ie  transportation  savings  achieved  by  water  carriage  will 
enable  Michigan  industry  and  agriculture  to  broaden  their  markets. 

(5)  Opening  of  the  seaway  will  bring  to  us  industries  now  con- 
fined to  the  seaboard  by  reason  of  their  dependence  on  foreign 
raws. 

(6)  This  Industrial  development  will  fill  our  Idle  plants,  give 
work  to  our  unemployed,  and  restore  millions  of  dollars  of  urban 
real-estate  values  that  have  vanished  since  the  1929  crash. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  territories  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenles  faced  a  similar  problem.  The  fertile  acres  »nd  Infant 
cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  spelled  opportunity  to  the  adven- 
turous souls  dwelling  on  our  Atlantic  coastal  plains.  But  the 
cost  of  transporting  even  the  most  rr"  eager  household  equipment 
and  farm  tools  over  the  mountains  was  prohibitive.  Hence.  Immi- 
gration was  retarded  until  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  1825. 
Within  the  space  of  a  very  few  years  freights  toppled  from  $100  per 
ton  to  $8  per  ton.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers  followed  the 
canal  route  to  the  Lakes.  In  rapid  succession  new  States  were 
added  to  the  Union  to  create  the  modern  Midwest. 

Oi>enlng  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  accomplish  a  similar  resur- 
gence of  trade  and  Industry.  The  benefits  of  this  recovery  wUl 
extend  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Nation. 

What  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  several  arms  mean  to  the  peoples  of 
north  Etirope,  and  what  the  Mediterranean  means  to  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant,  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  means  to 
our  North  Central  States.  Closing  of  either  the  Baltic  or  Mediter- 
ranean would  destroy  the  economic  life  of  the  peoples  occupying 
their  littorals.  Any  power  attempting  to  bar  world  commerce  from 
these  seas  would  inevitably  be  involved  in  war.  Yet  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  tremendously  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  European  cataclysm  are  supremely  Indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
a  group  of  selfish  doimestic  interests  persist  in  blocking  removal  of 
the  last  rock  barrier  separating  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  from  the  sea. 

Is  it  possible  that  In  any  other  country  of  the  world  a  great 
water  highway  2.300  miles  In  length — capable  of  being  navigated 
every  foot  of  the  way  with  the  exception  of  a  short  48-mlle  stretch — 
by  over  80  percent  of  the  world's  merchant  ships,  should  be  left 
unimproved  on  the  specious  plea  that  other  transportation  inter- 
ests and  ports  would  suffer? 

Yet  these  selfish  Interests — shipping  and  lmp>ort  groups  in  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  railroads,  certain  utilities,  and  organization 
of  river  contractors  on  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  ship  operators 
on  the  Great  Lakes — defiantly  assert  that  the  people  of  the  Mld- 
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SEAWAY    WILL    NOl     INJURE    RAILBOADS 
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The  first  of  these  is  that  the  seaway  will  take  freight  from  the 
railroads;  that  Is,  It  will  reduce  the  aggregate  amoiint  of  freight 
haul  of  oiu-  eastern  roads. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  seaway  will  supply  the 
railroads  with  far  more  new  tonnage  than  It  takes  away.  This 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  every  governmental  agency  which  has 
studied  the  subject.  These  agencies  include  (1)  two  joint  boards 
of  engineers,  representative  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
who  made  most  painstaking  studies  and  prepared  detailed  plans 
Of  the  seaway:  and  (2)  International  Joint  Commission  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Board,   which  studied  the  subject  In    1933. 

Opening  of  a  new  northern  coastline  for  the  United  States 
extending  2,300  miles  Inland  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  together  with  the  development  of  additional  cheap 
hydroelectric  power,  will  inevitably  create  a  tremendous  industrial 
expansion  and  revival  of  employment  throughout  this  basin. 
New  industries  will  spring  up.  many  of  them  branch  plante  of 
industries  now  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  reason  of 
their  dependence  on  foreign  raws.  Lower  transportation  costs  In 
reaching  Midwest  markets  will  stimulate  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  these  industries.  Fresh  employment  will  be  created,  attracting 
new  settlers.  The  construction  of  new  plants,  new  homes,  munici- 
pal facilities,  et  al..  will  create  a  tremendous  volume  of  new 
traffic.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  periods  of  railroad  pros- 
perity have  always  coincided  with  shifts  of  population  and  In- 
dustry as  new  regions  were  developed  and  a  wider  market  for  th« 
products  of  their  Industries  created. 

Ships  are  major  originators  of  rail  trafittc.  Rail  lines  and  sea 
lanes  are  complementary,  not  competitive.  It  is  shortsighted. 
therefore,  to  assume  that  in  opening  the  seaway  the  23.000.000 
tons  per  annum,  which  the  United  States  engineers  estimate  will 
be  carried  on  its  waters,  wlll^  be  taken  from  the  rails.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  logical  to  assume  that  this  is  additional  btisl- 
ness.  A  large  volume  of  this  traffic  will  be  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  for  conversion,  which  the  rails  will  ultimately  move  to 
Interior  markets.  The  processing  of  these  materials  will  require 
the  construction  of  plants,  installation  of  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, housing  development,  et  al.,  which.  In  turn,  will  produce 
other  and  additional  rail  tonnage,  so  that  ultimately  the  rails 
will  gain  far  more  than  they  lose. 

As  Vice  Chairman  Paul  Shoup.  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
once  so  cogently  pointed  out  In  an  address  at  San  Francisco:  "Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  only  known  means  of  transportation  along 
the  Pacific  coast  was  that  of  canoes.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  there 
is  more  money  being  made  in  the  canoe  business  today  than  there 
was  when  canoes  were  the  only  means  of  transportation." 

The  printing  industry  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  happens 
when  you  cheapen  the  cost  of  a  product  and  the  transportation 
thereof.  Fifty  years  ago  the  printers  of  America  feared  the  pros- 
pective dying  out  of  their  craft  due  to  the  invention  of  the 
linotype  machine.  Yet  today  printing  costs  are  only  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  what  they  were  In  the  eighties.  Employment  in  the  indus- 
try is  tenfold  what  it  was  then  and  every  businessman's  desk  is 
piled  high  each  morning  with  a  fresh  batch  of  printed  matter 
coming  to  him  through  the  malls. 

Lowering  transportation  costs  via  the  seaway  will  not  put  the 
railroads  cut  of  business.  It  will  create  new  business  for  them. 

Possibly  there  will  be  temporary  dlsturbanceh.  but  in  the  long 
run   the   probable   effects   are   these: 

(1)  Water  carriers  will  carry  a  higher  percentage  of  foreign  raws 
Inbound,  much  of  which  would  not  have  moved  to  interior  points 
except  for  continuous  water  haul. 

(2)  Railroads  will  carry  a  higher  percentage  of  the  more  lucra- 
tive trafQc  in  fabricated  products. 

(3)  The  public  will  benefit  from  lower  freight  costs. 

PBESEKT   ABILITT   OF   RAILKOADS  TO   HANOLK  ANT   TONNAGE   OFTERXD 

Recently  a  series  of  resolutions  bearing  on  this  question  of  loss 
of  tonnage  by  the  rails  and  the  present  ability  of  railroads  to 
handle  any  tonnage  that  nright  be  offered  were  adopted  by  a  lake 
port  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  instance  of  its  railroad  members 
and  over  the  protests  of  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  reso- 
lutions say  in  part: 

"This  project  originally  found  enthusiastic  support  because  of 
the  complete  inadequacy  of  the  railroads  In  the  vears  Immediately 
subsequent  to  the  World  War  in  handling  the  Nation's  tonnage  and 
In  the  added  fact  that  we  were  a  heavy  grain -exporting  nation. 

"Tremendous  Improvement  of  the  rail  transportation  system, 
along  with  the  development  of  other  agencies  of  transjxjrt.  have 
completely  eliminated  this  most  valid  reason  for  the  construction 
of  the  seaway." 

The  resolutions  allege  that  our  rail  transportation  system  broke 
down  under  war  demands.  The  statement  is  not  disputed.  Vir- 
tually everyone  engaged  in  business  during  the  war  years  and 
Immediate  postwar  years  recalls  the  congestion  at  our  eastern 
ports — cars  backed  up  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  every  yard 
full,  with  manufacturers  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  clamor- 
ing for  equipment  to  move  their  product,  and  chafing  at  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  raw  materials.  Every  available  piece  of  equipment 
on  the  Great  La^es  and  barge  canal  was  requisitioned  to  ease  the 
situation. 

Tlie  assumption  Is  made,  however,  that  this  could  not  happen 
again.  "Tremendous  improvement"  in  rail  transport  facilities,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  other  agencies  of  transportation, 
"completely  eliminates"  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  this 
slttiation  and  thus  makes  the  seaway  unnecessary,  it  Is  alleged. 


Obviously  the  first  question  to  be  raised  Is.  Tte  what  extent 
has  our  rail  transportation  system  improved?"  What  additions 
have  railroads  made  to  their  equipment,  what  miles  of  track 
have  been  added,  and  to  what  extent  have  operating  efficiencies 
been  instituted  to  guarantee  the  ability  of  our  rail  carriers  to 
handle  any  and  all  traffic  that  may  be  offered  in  the  event  of  an- 
other national  emergency? 

RaUroads  In  the  United  States  reached  their  peak  mileage  In 
1916.  Since  then  main-track  railroad  mileage  has  declined.  Rail 
mileage  operated  In  1916  aggregated  259.705  miles  and  In  1936 
251.542  miles — a  decline  of  8.163  miles.  (United  States  Statistical 
Abstract,  1937,  p.  372.) 

The  great  bulk  of  the  freight  moved  by  our  railroads  Is  in  freight 
trains,  the  express  movement  being  relatively  negligible,  from  a 
tonnage  standpoint.  The  question  arises,  therefore:  To  what 
extent  have  the  railroads  Increased  their  freight-train  equipment? 

United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1937  (p.  374)  gives  the 
followit^  data: 

Railioay  equipment  in  service       { 


Year  ending- 


Dec.  31.  1916 

Dec.  31.  1920 

Dec.  31.  192B. ,i„ 

Detv  .31.  19:«) 

Dec.  31.  1935 


Freight-irain  cars 


Total 
number 


2.329.475 
2.  ."WS.  421 
2. 403. 967 
2.322.2«7 
1. 867. 381 


ABrrefrate 
capacity 


7\>«« 

04.441.000 
98.  343,  000 
10.1, »,«.  000 
106.  180.000 
8S,  677. 000 


Areragr 

ca:»ac- 

ity 


Ton* 

40.8 
42.4 
4.S.  1 
4«  6 
1&.3 


Locomotives 


Ntim- 
Ler 


65.595 
68.942 
6Q.KIfi 
61).  189 
49,  Ml 


Tractive 
elTurt 


Paiindi 
7.0V..  166.000 
C.  WO.  7fi  1,000 
2. 'iU.23S.C0O 
2.  526.  940. 000 
2.  206. 201.  U03 


These  figures  show  a  decline  In  the  number  of  freight  cars  avail- 
able to  handle  freight  from  1916  to  1935  of  462.094  cars,  or  20 
percent.  They  also  show  a  decline  In  aggregate  capacltv  of  these 
cars  during  this  same  period  of  5,764.000  tons. .or  6.1  percent.  An 
increase  in  average  capacity  per  car  makes  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  percentages. 

The  figures  further  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  locomotives 
available  of  from  65.695  to  49.541.  or  16.054.  equivalent  to  24  per- 
cent. But  the  lncrca.sed  efficiency  of  the  njodem  locomotive  gives 
us  an  Increase  of  approximately  10  percent  in  tractive  effort. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  In  these  flgui-es  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  conditions  which  existed  in  1917  to  1920  would 
not  be  duplicated  in  the  event  of  another  national  emergency. 
Accepting  the  United  States  Census  estimate  of  an  increase  in 
population  since  1920  of  approximately  20  percent.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  assuming  that  our  railroads  are  more  adequately 
equipped  today  to  handle  the  freight  of  the  coimtry  in  the  event 
of  a  war  than  they  were  20  years  ago? 

Further,  there  is  no  reason  for  asstmilng  that  railroad  plant 
today  Is  relatively  more  efficient  tlian  it  was  In  1917.  The  rail- 
roads' own  showing.  In  their  repeated  appeals  to  Congress  for 
financial  relief,  in  which  they  recite  conditions  of  defened  mainte- 
nance and  inability  to  renew  equipment,  negatives  any  sucli  a 
supposition. 

OTHER   TRANSPOKTATION    rACn.rn«S   DO    NOT   ITLL   CAPACITT 

The  resolutions  further  assume  that  "development  of  other 
means  of  transport."  makes  the  completion  of  the  seaway  unneces- 
sary.    Let  us  inquire  into  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 

By  "other  means  of  transport"  undoubtedly  is  meant  the  estab- 
lishment of  Intercity  trucking  facilities,  pipe  linea.  airways,  and 
barge  canals,  or  so-called  Inland  waterways,  as  distinguished  from 
the    Great   Lakes-St.    Lawrence    system. 

The  President's  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  rail 
pre'^idents  and  rail  brotherhood  executives,  submits  the  following 
"estimated  percentage  distribution  of  commercial  freight  ton-miles. 
1926   and    1937": 


Percent  of  freizht 
toD-fuil«8  handled 

1926 

la^ 

1.  Steam  r»ilwftv8 

75.4 
3.9 

15.2 
L6 
3.7 

.2 

''S4  S 

2.  intercity  trucks.. , 

3.  (treat  I.Akes 

4.  Otlier  inland  waterways 

7.7 

16.6 

10 

&0 

.1 

.V  Pifielinp-s                                , 

6.  Electric  rallwaysl 

loao 

100.0 

Tlie  report  continues  as  follows: 

"The  proportion  of  freight  business  handled  by  steam  railways 
declined  between  1926  and  1937  from  more  than  three-foxirths  of 
the  total  to  less  than  two-thirds,  a  loss  of  more  than  10  percentage 
points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  pipe-line,  inland-water- 
way, and  motortruck  traffic  is  apparent,  their  combined  gains  equal- 
ing more  than  10  percentage  points. 
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"The  following  table  shows.  In  amounts  and  percentages,  the 
changes  In  freight  ton-miles  handled  by  the  several  agencies  of 
transportation,  1937  compared  with  1926: 

Change  in  freight  ton-mil&s  handled,  1937  compared  toith  1926 
\  Decrease  (  —  )  or  Increase  ( -f- )  ] 


Amount 

Percfint 

1.  Pteam  rallwnys 

2.  Intercity  trucks 

3.  * 'real  Lakpfi              .. .__ ■._.■-_ . 

-84. 628.  24,5. 000 

+  19.S3aOOO,000 

+3.208.167.000 

+7,340.066,000 

+23,093,161.000 

-615.262,000 

+2.156.000 

-18.9 

+84.4 

+3.6 

4.  Other  inland  waterways i 

5.  P  [).*  lines                  . .       . 

+7fl.9 

+106.4 

R.  F)pririp rfiilfBys       i, ;..    .....                     ... 

-46.9 

7.  Airwaj-s .".    .     

+  100.0 

Total — 

-31.751,857,000 

—5.3 

"If  the  Great  Lakes  be  excluded  from  this  comparison  as  being  a 
natural  waterway,  the  railway  proportion  of  the  total  so  adjusted 
changes  from  75.4  percent  to  88.9  percent  In  1926,  and  from  64.G 
percent  to  774  percent  In  1937.  On  this  basis  of  calculation,  tlie 
rail  proportion  of  total  freight  traffic  shows  a  decline  of  11.5  per- 
centage points  between  1926  and  1937." 

Accepting  these  findings,  "other  means  of  transport,"  have  ab- 
sorbed 11.5  percent  of  available  traflic  (excluding  Great  Lakes) 
since  1926,  the  railroad's  peak  year.  This  is  approximately  the 
Fame  as  the  population  gain  since  that  date  (11  percent).  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  trafQc,  if  handled 
by  rail,  would  have  to  be  moved  In  special  equipment;  viz,  petro- 
leum and  petroletma  products,  etc. 

Again  there  Is  no  reason  for  asstiming  that  the  railroads  have 
been  so  relieved  by  the  development  of  these  agencies  as  to  assure 
their  ability  to  handle  the  peak  trafQc  of  a  national  emergency. 

IS   RAn.   TRANSPORTATION    MOST   ECONOMICAL? 

Another  question  that  arises  Is:  Do  the  rails  offer  the  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  tran8ix)rtatlon?  Corollary  to  this:  If  not,  should 
not  the  country  get  the  benefit  of  any  cheaper  form? 

If  it  be  true,  as  our  economists  would  have  us  believe,  that  na- 
tional prosperity  depends  on  a  constantly  Increasing  production  of 
goods  available  to  the  public  at  steadily  lowertog  prices,  then  any 
economies  that  may  be  achieved  in  transportation  costs  are  of 
vital  concern  to  every  American. 

In  a  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  was  precisely  such  eco- 
mles  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  that  made  recov- 
ery from  a  seriotis  depression  possible,  as  James  Truslow  Adams, 
in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  points  out  (vol.  II,  p.  194) : 
"By  •  •  •  1880,  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  1857,  the  number  of 
wage  earners  In  manufacturing  had  ri.sen  to  1.311,000  and  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  to  $1,886,000,000.  Such  a  huge  devslop- 
ment  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  such  Improved  means  of 
transportation  as  would  permit  of  a  circulation  of  goods  at  freight 
rates  less  prohibitive  than  those  called  for  by  the  old  system. 
•  •  •  Canals,  followed  by  railroads,  provided  the  transportation. 
The  opening  of  Erie  Canal  had  caused  an  immediate  drop  in  freight 
rates  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  from  $100  per  ton  of  mer- 
chandise to  less  than  $8.  making  possible  a  heavy  interchange  of 
manufactured  products  of  the  East  for  farm  produce  of  the  Wrst, 
and  giving  New  York  an  incomparable  advantage  over  every  other 
Atlantic  seaport.  •  •  • 
^  "Steamboats  had  also  come  to  our  great  rivers,  and  as  early  as 
^-1830  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  factories  were  beginning  to  supply 
the  Southwest  with  machinery,  furniture,  and  other  factory  goods 
at  less  than  had  been  the  cost  of  such  goods  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  a  decade  earlier.  One  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  period  was  this  decreased  cost  with  a  consequent  widening 
of  markets,  due  both  to  machinery  and  an  almost  90-percent 
reduction  in  transportation  charges." 

As  a  general  principle  water  transportation  costs  In  deep-draft 
vessels  are  approximately  one-eighth  the  corresponding  rail  costs 
for  a  like  distance.  This  Is  true  of  not  only  ocean  freights,  but 
equally  true  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  bulk  cargo  is  carried  on 
ships  specially  built  for  the  trade  at  the  lowest  known  rates  of 
transportation  in  the  world. 

To  illustrate  (data  from  1936  annual  report  of  Lake  Carriers 
Association ) : 

Iron  ore  is  carried  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Ohio  ports. 
a  distance  of  833  miles,  at  a  cost  at  70  cents  per  gross  ton.  or  an 
average  of  $0.0C084  per  gross  ton-mile.  Average  revenue  per  ton- 
mile  on  the  rails  in  1936  was  $0.00974,  or  nearly  eleven  times  the 
water  rate  on  iron  ore. 

Coal  Is  carried  from  Ohio  ports  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  at  40 
cents  per  net  ton.  or  an  average  of  $0.00048  per  ton-mile.  This  Is 
one-twentieth  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  on  the  rails. 

Grain  is  carried  from  E>uluth,  Superior,  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of 
986  miles,  at  varying  rates,  some  running  as  low  as  1^/4  cents  per 
buFhel  of  60  pounds,  or  $0.0291  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  rail  race  on  wheat  from  Miles  City.  Mont.,  to  Ehiluth.  a  dis- 
tance of  753  miles,  is  $0  216;  the  water  rate.  Dtiluth  to  Liverpool. 
3.946  miles,  is  $0.1825.  This  includes  elevation  at  DtUuth,  trans- 
shipment at  Montreal,  and  insurance.  Herewith  comparative  fig- 
ures per  bushel  on  a  shipment  of  wheat  Irom  MUes  City,  Mont,  to 
Liverpool;  also  comparative  mileages; 


Ran  rate  to  Onlnth 

Elevation  at  Duluth 

Freight  rate  Dululli  to  Montreal. 

Transshipment 

Ocean  freight 

Insurance 


Summarizing  these  figures.  It 
1(X),000  pounds  of  wheat  from 
rail:    but    it    costs    only    $3.C4 
100.000    pounds   from    Montreal 
boat-mile  from  Duluth  to  Montreal 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  tha 
first  to  acknowledge  the  tremecidous 
tation  on  th3  Great  Lakes.    In 
the  rails  and   inland   waterways 
variably   exclude    the    Great    Lal|es 
Fletcher,    vice    president    and 
American  Railroads,  made  an  exhaustive 
of  operation  on  inland  waterway  5 
lie  Affairs,  University  of  Vlrgln4i 
comparison,  he  stated: 

"No    reference    is    made    here 
Lakes  or  on  the  high  seas.     Th|)se 
ways,  where  no  great  sums  mu^^ 
Improvements,  in  making  them 
used  and  obviously  always  will 
transportation." 

COMPARATIVT 


:osts  $28.70  per  traln-mlle  to  ship 
Miles  City.  Mont.,  to  Duluth  by 
er  boat-mile  to  ship  the  same 
:o  Liverpool;  and  only  $4.67  per 
al. 

the  railroads  themselves  are  the 

economy  of  water  transpor- 

heir  comparison  of  costs  between 

spokesmen   for  the  ra'.lroads  In- 

In    a    recent    address,    R.    V. 

counsel    of    Association    of 

comparison  between  costs 

and  the  rails  (Institute  of  Pub- 

,  July  6,  1938).    Concluding  his 


g(  neral 


to    transportation    on    the    Great 
of  course,  are  natural  water- 
be  expended,  outside  of  harbor 
avigable.    They  have  always  been 
se  used  as  important  agencies  of 


TO  Ff  NACES   HANDLED 


Carrying  our  inquiry  a  bit  fuiiher 
parative  service  rendered  by  the 
as  measured  by  the  volxmie  of  fifeight 

United   States   Statistical    Abs  ract 
the  following  record  for  consecu^iv 

Freight  traffic, 


we  might  ascertain  the  com- 
•ailroads  to  the  American  shipper, 
handled. 

for    1937    (p.    380)    gives   us 
,'e  5-year  periods. 

arid  revenue 


to  inage 


Annual  average 


1916-20 

]K}-?!i 

J92.-30 

1931-35 


Tons  revenue  fre  ght  carried 


Originated 


l,.?2.'),772.n00 

1,231,  I9:j.(r)0 

1, 364,  fifiT.  (CO 

7as,205.CCO 


1.4'  4 


The  table  further  reveals  tha 
ton-mile    increa.'k'd    from    0.875 
1.023  cents  for  the  1931-35  peri(^ 
ton-mile.    In  1938  according  to 
mittee  submitted   December   23, 
mile,  and  In  1937.  0  938  cent. 

Freight   revenues  per   loaded 
27  cents  in  1926.  and  23.2  cents 

Revenue  ton-miles  in   1916, 
mittee   report,   aggregated   362 
269.000.    or    approximately    the 
447.000.000.000  ton-mUes.     Low 
ton-miles. 

The  figures  indicate:     (1)  Thit 
freight  than  they  did  20  years 
higher  price  by   approximately 
do  carry.     Undoubtedly  there 
creased  cost  of  materials  and 
but  the  fact  remains,  freight 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway 

for  lower  freight   costs   to   worlE 
principally  from  the  farmers  an 
Is  there  any  reason  for  assuming 
facturers  accept  with  equanimlti 
lower  freight  costs  could  be 
they  are  sympathetic  to  the  pliglt 
extent  of  stifling  all  self-interes  . 

In  conclusion  may  we  point 
problem.     He   ekes   out   an   existence 
Government  controls  and  EUbver  tlons 
avenue  of  transportation,  that  w  11 
portation  costs  to  world  markets 
a  saving  of   1 1   cents   per   bush<  1 
movement  was  launched  and 


SHOTTU)     THE     FEDERAL     GOVESNMEl  T 

The  claim  has  been  advanced 
due  to  losses  to  other  forms  of 
ness  decline,  and'  other  causes 
existing  traffic.     Proponents  of 
of  the  rails  as  taxpaying 
menta   made   by   Insurance 
investors  In  general  In  rail 


tils 
agenc  les 


Rate 


$0,216 
.01 
.0625 
.01 
.095 
.005 


.39S3 


Mileage 


7i3 


1,337 
"2.C09 


4.G99 


Total 


378.164,000 
216,318,000 
•<81.018.000 
t3;.728,0CO 


Tons  Parried 
1  mile 


390,815,000,00$ 
37,%  468,000,0^0 
430,310,00(1,006! 
270.  192, 000, 0(X) 


Reverne 

ton-miles 

tier  mile 

uiruad 


1,510,297 
1,45.'),(J88 
1,6,S7.292 
l,0o  1.083 


the  average  freight  revenue  per 
cent  for  the  1916-20  period  to 
a.  In  1916  It  was  0.717  cent  per 
he  report  of  the  President's  com- 
1938,    it  was   0.962   cent   per   ton- 


ar-mile  were   163  cents  In   1916, 

n  1935. 

according  to  the  President's  com- 

397,000,    and    In    1937,   360.620.- 

(ame.     Peak    year    was    1929.    with 

3  ear  was  1932,  with  233,000,000,000 


the  railroads  are  carrying  less 
;   (2)   that  they  are  charging  a 

0  percent  for  what  freight  they 
sound  reasons  for  this,  viz,  In- 
"es.  Increased  wages,  taxes,  etc^ 

are  materially  higher. 

was  bom  out  of  a  demand 
markets.       This    demand    came 

1  manufacturers  of  the   Mid-vest, 
that  Midwest  farmers  and  manu- 

these  higher  freight  costs,  when 

'   available  to  them?     Certainly 

of  the  railroads,  but  not  to  the 


ago 


ar  ( 

6u;  iplies 
cc  its 
mov<  ment 


made 


<  ut  that  the  farmer,  too.  has  his 
today   only   by    the    help    of 
The  opening  up  of  a  new 
slice  even  a  cent  off  his  trans- 
means  more  to  him  today  than 
in  the  days  when   the   seaway 
brought  jaso  per  bushel. 


wli  eat 


GUARANTEE     RAIL     INVESTMENTS* 

hat  the  diminution  of  rail  trafDc 

transportation,  the  general  busi- 

I  ntitle  the  rails  to  protection  on 

''   '-  idea  point  to  the  importance 

and   the   substantial    invest- 

comj^nles.  endowed   institutions,   and 

et  al.,  as  reasons  why  tlia 


secu  Titles, 
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rails  should  be  safeguarded  from  what  Is  alleged  to  be  destruc- 
tive competition  through  other  and  cheaper  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

We  need  only  point  out  that  if  this  principle  is  accepted.  1.  e., 
the  principle  of  Government  guaranty  of  Investment  in  existing 
facilities  against  the  competition  of  a  new,  more  economical,  and 
more  efficient  form  of  enterprise,  progress  ceases  in  America. 

This  Is  the  principle  on  which  China  stagnated  for  4,000  years, 
or  until  western  civilization  knocked  at  Its  doors.  It  Is  the 
precise  opposite  of  the  principle  on  which  the  country  bas  been 
built  and  on  which  it  has  risen  to  Its  present  greatness. 

Acceptance  of  this  principle  would  imply  abandonment  of  all 
the  hydroelectric  projects  on  which  the  Goverrunent,  as  well  as 
private  Industry,  Is  presently  engaged  In  the  hope  of  giving  people 
cheaper  power.  It  would  Imply  abandonment  of  our  program  for 
highway  development  sind  domestic  aviation  service.  It  would 
stifle  invention  and  the  develc^ment  of  new  processes  In  Industry. 

We  call  attention  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Interdepartmental  board  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect by  President  Roosevelt,  under  date  of  January  23.  1934,  and 
basfd  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data,  which  are  still 
applicable.     These  conclusions  are   (p.  261)  : 

"In  connection  with  this  board  attempt  to  determine  Uie  open- 
ing of  the  Greet  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway,  there  are  certain  gen- 
eral considerations  of  great  Importance. 

"(1)  The  first  Is  that  the  countr>''8  general  welfare  would  not  be 
served  by  permitting  the  existing  investment  in  one  form  of  trans- 
portation to  stand  In  the  way  of  investment  in  an  alternative 
method   proved   more   economical  for  certain  purposes. 

"(2)  The  second  is  corollary  to  the  effect  that  expansion  In  trans- 
portation facilities  to  meet  an  assured  Increase  in  trafBc  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  most  economical  investment  and  development. 
To  permit  the  vested  interest  in  the  railroads  to  monopolize  the 
entire  increase  at  the  expense  of  a  large  section  of  the  country 
seeking  a  cheaper  outlet  to  markets  and  Inlet  to  products  of  other 
areas  would  certainly  not  be  good  national  economics." 

m.   THE   GRAIN    MOVEMENT 

Another  criticism  frequently  directed  against  the  seaway  is  that 
although  it  may  have  originally  been  Justified  as  an  outlet  for 
western  grain,  it  is  no  longer  needed  today  for  this  purpose  since 
we  have  lost  our  foreign  markets. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  present  low  rate  of  export  of  American 
grain  and  grain  products  will  be  malntalnfd  Indefinitely,  that  the 
American  farmer  has  permanently  lost  his  quondam  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  recovery  of  these  markets  and 
a  resumption  of  heavy  bulk  movement  of  grain  to  European  |>orts. 

We  cannot  accept  these  conclusions. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  have  steadily 
declined  since  the  war  years.  Our  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
1920  aggregated  369.313.000  bushels:  in  1929.  153.245.000  bushels; 
and  in  1936.  21.584.000  bushels.  The  loss  of  our  foreign  markets 
may  be  attributed  to  three  primary  factors: 

(1)  Reduced  world  consumption  of  wheat.  Efforts  of  importing 
nations  to  become  self-contained  in  respect  to  their  food  supplies. 
Principal  importing  countries  reduced  their  imports  In  the  7  years 
1929  to  1936  from  754.250.000  bushels  to  465,991.000  bushels.  Ger- 
many. Italy.  China.  Eg^-pt.  Czechoslovakia.  Sweden,  Cuba,  and 
Spain — all  substantial  customers — virtually  ceased,  in  many  in- 
stances, importing  wheat  from  any  source. 

(2)  Disruption  of  world  trade,  economic  distress  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 

(3)  Imposition  of  artificial  barriers  to  trade.  The  Ottawa  agree- 
ment of  1932.  giving  Canadian  growers  6  cents  per  bxishel  prefer- 
ence, destroyed  our  largest  single  market — Great  Britain. 

To  assume  that  ba;riers  of  this  character  are  permanent  and 
Will  never  be  removed  Is  to  fly  In  the  face  of  history.  Economic 
law  Is  bound  to  assert  Itself  over  a  span  of  years  in  spite  of  inter- 
national politics.  Since  It  will  take  several  years  to  build  the 
seaway,  we  feel  that  now  is  the  logical  time  to  anticipate  the 
Inevitable  swing  of  the  cycle.  Opening  up  of  a  new  all-water  trade 
route  into  our  great  grain-growing  section  should  be  a  helpful 
factor  In  removing  trade  barriers  and  stimulating  purchases  by 
overpopulated  and  highly  urbanized  countries  who  must  continue 
to  depend  on  other  countries  like  ours  for  necessary  food  supplies. 

Opponents  of  the  seaway  point  out  that  grain  moves  from  the 
bead  of  the  Lakes  to  Atlantic  ports  at  rates  "not  in  excess  of  6 
cents  per  bushel."  They  fall  to  point  out  that  grain  has  moved 
under  charter  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  north  European  ports 
at  rates  only  a  fraction  higher  than  rates  applying  concurrently 
from  Atlantic  ports.  Movement  referred  to  is  a  continuous  water- 
borne  movement  from  port  of  origin  at  head  of  Lakes  to  United 
Kingdom  and  Baltic  ports  in  the  same  bottom  and  without  in- 
terchange at  Montreal. 

In  1936  Scandinavian  tramps  handled  24  such  cargoes  from  Port 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  the  total  movement  t>eing  1.143.829 
bushels  of  wheat.  Steamer  TroUa  carried  cargo  of  1.856  net  tons 
to  Wasa.  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  a  rate  of  14  1  cents  per  bushel.  Rates 
to  British  and  Scandinavian  ports  averaged  12.5  to  13  cents  per 
bushel. 

Comparative  rates  on  Montreal  transfer  were: 

Rate  (cents) 

Port  William  to  Montreal  (average  rate  during  season) 4.5 

Transshipment 1.0 

Ocean   rate 10.0 


Tftial 
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The  impression  has  gone  forth  that  reduction  of  world  con- 
sumption of  wheat  and  the  loss  of  substantial  foreign  markets  has 
virtually  eliminated  wheat  movement  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals.  This  is  not  so.  Total  volume  through  these  canals  in 
1936,  as  shown  by  the  annual  repwrt  of  Lake  Carriers  Association, 
was  2.951,460  net  tons  (grain  and  grain  products).  Vessel  transits 
through  the  canals  that  year  aggregated  10.405. 

In  1937  this  commerce  reached  a  new  high.  Total  freight  move- 
ment through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that  year  aggregated 
9.195.439  tons,  which  was  783.797  tons  ahead  of  the  previous  high 
registered  in  1828.  Freight  from  Oulf  ports,  maritime  provinces. 
•American  ports  and  Etiropean   ports  coming   up   from   transfer   at 

Jilontreal  and  other  river  points,  was  364,287  tons,  and  the  down- 
river freight  to  these  ports  was  96.663  tons.  This  tonnage  was 
carried  In  65  ships.  40  of  them  of  Norwegian  registry. 

In  1936  the  Ottawa  Agreement  of  1932,  allowing  a  preference  of 
6  cents  i>er  btishel  on  Canadian  wheat  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
was  modifled  so  that  wheat  could  be  moved  through  United  States 
ports  and  remain  eligible  for  the  preference — ^thus  restoring  the 
normal  movement  through  Buffalo  to  om-  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  St.  Lawrence  movement  continued  in  volume 
despite  this  arrangement. 

IV.  COST  or  PKOJECT  MISKSPRESENTD) 

One  of  the  most  frequent  misrepresentations  Is  that  In  reapect 
to  the  cost  of  the  project.  It  is  alleged,  for  Instance,  that  the 
cost  will  run  as  high  as  $500,000,000:  that  untold  millions  must  be 
added  to  this  sum  to  deepen  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  equip 
them  to  handle  oceangoing  ships,  and  that  no  study  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  these  exists. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  costs  of  the  project  have 
been  definitely,  finally,  and  conclusively  ascertained  by  the  United 
States  engineers  in  collaboration  with  their  Canadian  conferees. 
It  is  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  million  dollars,  as 
alleged,  but  a  net  of  $183,000,000.  A  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  under  date  of  January  11,  1934, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  total  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  completing 
this  waterway  to  open  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean-going  commerce 
under  the  treatv  Is  estimated  at  $272,453,000.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  1,100.000  horsepower  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  international  rapids.  Of  this  It  is  proposed,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  Joint  resolution  which  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  $89,726,750  be  asstimed  by  the  State  of 
New  York  as  representing  the  cost  which  may  fairly  be  allo- 
cated to  the  power  project.  This  would  place  the  total  net  cost 
to  the  United  States  for  the  entire  project,  under  the  treaty, 
at  $182,726,250. 

"The  annual  cost  of  the  seaway  to  the  United  States,  including 
interest  at  4  percent,  amortization  of  50  years,  operation  and 
maintenance,  is  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  $9,300,- 
000.  This  amounts  to  an  annual  cost  of  7.4  cents  per  capita 
for  the  poptilatlon  of  the  United  States  and  23.2  cents  per  capita 
for  the  seaway  area." 

The  estimates  of  the  United  States  engineers  may  be  accepted 
as  fact.  They  b\iilt  and  completed  the  Panama  Canal  well  within 
the  estimates  for  that  project.  In  fact,  their  consistent  record 
over  a  long  span  of  jrears — a  record  that  few.  If  any,  private 
firms  can  duplicate — is  that  of  building  all  projects  under  their 
supervision  \^1thln   the  estimates. 

As  to  the  charge  that  no  study  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
deepening  harbors,  may  we  point  out  that  United  States  engineers 
liave  made  such  a  study.  Their  report  recommends  that  11  Great 
Lakes  pKJrts  be  ultimately  improved  to  admit  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  total  cost  of  Improving  these  ports  to  a  minimum  depth  of  80 
feet,  in  order  to  accommodate  this  traffic,  according  to  the  engi- 
neers, is  $9.500.0(X). 

LAKE-CAKRIERS  TRAPTIC 

The  final  argument  of  interests  opposed  to  the  seaway  Is  that 
Lake  carriers  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of  traffic,  particularly  in 
grain,  to  foreign -flag  ships,  and  that  such  diversion  "would  com- 
pletely upset  what  is  considered  one  of  the  most  balanced  traffic 
movements  In  the  world — that  of  down-bound  grain  and  ore  on  the 
Great  Lake*  and  up-bound  coal." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  opponents  allege  the  almost  total  extinc- 
tion of  our  export  grain  movement,  the  statement  Is  somewhat 
contradictory.  Certainly.  If  there  is  no  export  grain  movement 
there  could  be  no  substantial  diversion  of  same  to  foreign -flag 
ships,  as  Is  alleged.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  grain  move- 
mer^t.  although  greatly  reduced,  is  still  substantial.  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that  that  portion  of  the  American  grain 
movement  destined  to  our  eastern  seaboard.  L  e..  New  England  and 
Atlantic  States,  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Under  our  maritime  acts  water-borne  commerce  between  two 
American  ports  is  confined  solely  to  ships  of  American  registry 
and  flying  the  American  flag.  Foreign  ships  cannot  enter  this 
trade.  This  represents  the  great  bulk  of  the  Great  Lakes  carriers' 
grain  commerce.  Canadian  grain  taking  either  Montreal  or  Buf- 
falo transfer  and  shipped  through  the  Fort  William-Part  Arthur 
gateway  is  largely  bandied  In  Canadian  ships.  In  1036.  according 
to  repcoi:  of  Lake  Carriers  Association  (p.  13)  : 

'"Vessels  of  United  SUtes  registry  had  only  51  of  the  1.134  cargoes 
and  only  14  V^  million  bushels  of  grain  that  moved  from  Canadian 
head  of  Lake  Superior  in  1836." 
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The  same  report  shows  the  following  tonnages  handled  by  Great 
Lakes  hulk,  carriers: 

Net  tons 

Iron  ore,  44.822.023  gross  tons,  or 50.  200.  666 

Bituminous  coal 44,010.585 

Anthracite 688,  858 

Gram 7.  433,  967 

Limestone 12, 080, 672 


Total 114,  414.  748 

Grain  tonnage,  therefore.  Is  only  6.5  percent  of  total  movement. 
We    cannot    agree,    therefore,    that    construction    of    the    Ecaway 
"would  completely  upset  what  Is  considered  one  of  the  .most  bal- 
anced trafflc  movements  in  the  world — that  of  down-bound  grain 
and  ore  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  up-bound  coal." 

VI.    CONCLXTSIONS 

Analysis  of  the  resolutions,  therefore,  indicates  the  following: 

( 1 )  Objections  advanced  are  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Fame  selfish  interests  that  have  fought  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
consistently  since  the  Inception  of  this  great  project.  These  inter- 
ests are  (1)  certain  railroads,  (2)  certain  utilities,  (3)  shipping 
and  Import  groups  in  our  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  (4)  an  organiza- 
tion of  river  contractors  on  the  Mississippi,  and  (5)  certain  ship 
operators  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Their  arguments  have  been  effectively  disproved  time  after 
time  by  every  governmental  agency  which  has  studied  the  subject 
during  the  past  20  years.  Including  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission,  United  States 
Department  of   Agriculture,  International   Joint  Conunission,  etc. 

(2)  These  interests  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  area 
to  be  benefited  by  the  seaway  has  a  population  of  over  45,000,000, 
who  cannot  reach  world  markets  today  with  their  products  because 
of  exce:£Slve  transportation  costs,  and  who  desire  cheaper  power 
costs.  They  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  industries  are  located  in  this  area 
and  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  foreign 
trade.  They  do  not  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  a  city  like 
Detroit,  although  nearly  1,000  miles  Inland,  Is  one  of  Americas 
largest  export  points.  They  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  each  year  sees  an  increasing  number  of  small  ships, 
capable  of  navigating  the  14-foot-depth  St.  Lawrence  canals  enter- 
ing the  Lakes  and  building  a  new  and  profitable  foreign  com- 
merce. They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  need  of  the 
seaway  for  national  dsfcnse  pxirposes.  They  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  American  farmer. 

(3)  Finally,  these  Interests  refuse  to  recognize  that  a  new  north- 
em  coast  line  stretching  one-third  of  the  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent  can  mean  as  much  to  the  Midwest  as  the  Gulf 
coast  does  to  the  South,  and  the  two  oceans  do  to  our  east  and 
west  coasts. 

Nothing  on  the  horizon,  therefore,  promises  so  much  to  restore 
American  prosperity  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


The  Green  Tree  Manor  Scandal — How  Many  More? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1939 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  most  of  us  know  that  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  are  the  two  outstanding  daily  Democratic 
newspapers  of  Kentucky.  I  know  of  no  newspaper  in  the 
Nation  that  has  so  consistently  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  President  and  his  administration  since  March 
4,  1933,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  have  the  Courier-Journal 
..aiKT  Louisville  Times. 

LAND  VALtTX  SOARS  $60,000  IN  24  BCintS 

This  headline  appeared  in  the  Courier-Journal  on  April 
24,  1939.     Excerpts  from  this  article  are  as  follows: 

Green  Tree  Manor,  the  muItl-unlt  apartment  development  on 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Just  outside  city  limits,  was  built  on  25  acres 
of  land  whose  value  soared  in  24  hours  from  about  $40,000  to 
about  $100,000  on  July  31,  1937. 

This  increment  in  value  was  revealed  from  courthouse  records 
Thursday.  It  was  revealed  from  Washington  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (F.  H.  A.)  accepted  the  land  on  which 
Green  Tree  Manor  was  built  at  a  valuation  of  $100,000,  which, 
together  with  the  value  of  the  projected  improvements,  was  made 
the  basis  of  a  $1,000,000  loan  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  dated  August  2.  1937. 


the  Walter  Butler  Building  Co 
On  the  same  date  the  Walte: 


It  further  appears  in  this 


Prior  to  this  loan  on  July  31,  1937,  deed  books  at  the  court- 
house showed  that  the  Green  fTree  Manor  site  changed  hands 
twice  on  the  same  day. 

The  property  was  sold  by  Join  C.  and  Elizabeth  L.  Penley  to 


a  Delaware  corporation. 

Butler  Co.  sold  the  property  to 


the  Kentucky  Development  Cor  joration,  another  Delaware  char- 
tered outfit. 


article  that  the  Walter  Butler 


Building  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  ;  linn.,  bought  these  25  acres  of 
land  for  $39,685.  on  July  3  ,  1937.  On  the  same  day  it 
transferred  this  property  to  tl  le  Kentucky  Development  Cor- 
poration for  $100,000.  The  Kentucky  Development  Corpora- 
tion, while  incorporated  unde:  •  the  laws  of  Delaware,  was  an 


affiliate  of  the  Walter  Butlei 
ganized  and  controlled  by  th€ 
The   Kentucky   Development 


Tree  Manor,  the  multiunit  ap  artment,  and  then  made  claim 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Adn  inistration  that  the  land  and 
improvements  had  cost  $1,39'  ,000,  and  executed  a  mortgage 
to  the  New  Ycrk  Life  Insurar  ce  Co.  for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000, 


and  requested  the  F.  H.  A 


;o  guarantee  the  loan  on  the 


alleged  value  of  the  property  fixed  at  $1,397,000 


LOTJISVnXK    REAL   ESTATE 

This  Courier- Journal  article 


40ARD    PROTESTS   VIGOROUSLT 

further  states: 


Louii  ivllle 


Tree 


Jam;s 


uc  lag 


It  was  revealed  that  the 
vlgorcxisly   against  the   Green 
1937,  In  a  letter  sent  to  the  White 
tors,  and  numerous  other  highly 

Members    of    the    board    said 
protest  except  a  letter  from 
confidential  secretary  to  the 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of 

In  this  formal  complaint, 
that  the  total  over-all  value  of 
possibly    exceed    $752,285,    inc 
valuation  accepted  by  F.  H.  A 

At    that    time    the    real-estat< 
write-up  in  land  valuation  and 
price  paid  to  the  Fenleys  was 

The  real-estate  board  also 
Butler  Construction  Co.  was  a 
the  Kentucky   Development 
trolled  by  the  Butlers. 

This  mortgage  requires  the 
ning  November  2,  1938,  and 

This  arrangement  would  leav 
Augiist    2.    1962.    at    which    tlm< 
quarter-century  old. 


Pn  sident. 


th! 


$S9.i 

assi  !rted 

It. 


Vi 


ASSESSED 

The  Louisville  Times  of 


The   ground   on  which   the   F 
$100,000   is   assessed   on    city   anil 

As  to  a  report  that  Kessclrln  ; 
fee.  both  Mr.  Kesselrlng  and  W 
discussion.      "That    was    ova 
Kesselrlng. 


It  is  claimed  that  this  finti 
more  in  connection  with  furbishing 
ring  said: 


My  connection  with  the  transaction 
lending    company    with    some 
which  I  obtained  from  the  Boar< 


The  Courier-Journal  on 


Construction  Co.  It  was  pr- 
Butlers  of  Minneapolis,  Mihn. 
Corpwration  built   the   Green 


Real  Estate  Board  protested 
Manor   deal   on  December   21, 
House,  to  both  Kentucky  Sena- 
placed  oIQclals. 
that    nothing    ever    came    of    this 
Roosevelt,  son  and  at  that  time 
saying  that  he  woxild  caU 
l3  father. 

local  real-estate  board  asserted 

the  completed  project  could  not 

land,  ^against    the    $1,397,000 


board    called    attention    to    the 
asserted  that  the  actual  purchase 
685. 

In  Its  letter  that  the  Walter 

Paul.  Minn.,  concern,  and  that 

Ooi|}oration  was  organized  and  con- 


pi  yment  of  $15,000  annually  begin- 
co4tlnu!ng  through  May  2.  1962. 

a  final  payment  of  $643,750.  due 
the    project    would    be    nearly    a 


AT   $16,»50 

Ai^ril  14,  1939.  states: 


H.  A.  accepted  the  valuation   of 

county   tax    bcoks   at    $16,950. 
-Natherton  Co.  received  a  $10,000 
J.  Netherton,  firm  heads,  declined 
dwn    private    business."    said    Mr. 


received  a  fee  of  $10,000  or 
some  data.    Mr.  Kessel- 


was  simply  to  furnish  the 
data    on    industrial    employment, 
of  Trade. 


Of  course,  this  $10,000  fee  ir  more,  no  doubt,  was  included 
in  the  write-up  of  the  valine  of  $1,397,000,  the  valuation 
accepted  by  the  F.  H.  A. 

LET'S    HAV  :    THE    TACTS 

ipril  16,  1939,  In  an  editorial 


under  the  caption  "Let's  hi  ,ve  the  facts,"  lays  bare  this 
fraud  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  In  the  following 
revealing  and  courageous  lam  :uage : 

[From  the  Loxilsvllle  Cour  er -Journal  of  April  16.  1939] 

LET'S    HAV  :    THE    FACTS 

Such  financial  gyrations  as  those  Involved  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Green  Tree  Manor  ipartments  are  mysterious  to  the 
ordinary  man,  who  knows  thjt  the  F.  H.  A.  woxild  laugh  at 
him  should  he  propoee  any  such  deal  as  that  engineered  by  a 
group  of  St.  Paul   builders.     •     •     • 

At  this  late  date,  little  or  n)thing  can  be  done  about  upset- 
ting this  particular  applecart  but  a  searching  investigation 
should  be  vmdertaken  to  ascertjiin  how  much  Federal  money  haa 
been  hazarded  In  enterprises  of  [this  nature. 
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In  the  Green  Tree  Manor  transaction  the  P.  H.  A.  guaranteed 
a  loan  for  $1,000,000,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  be  repaid  In 
Installments  of  only  $15,000  annually  up  to  and  including  May 
2,  1962.  On  August  2,  1962,  a  balance  of  some  $685,000  becomes 
due.  This  t3i>e  of  loan.  Incidentally,  Is  no  longer  legally  jxjs- 
sible.  All  mortgages  bearing  F.  H.  A.  guaranUes  must  now  be 
fvilly  amortized  in  equal  payments  spread  over  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 26  years. 

But  the  arrangement  was  possible  In  1937,  and  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  precisely  what  this 
development  actually  represented  in  doUars-and-cents  Investment. 

The  fact  that  the  acreage  upon  which  the  apartments  were  con- 
structed received  in  artificial  ••write-up"  In  value  from  at>out 
$40,000  to  about  $100,000  within  a  single  day  would  seem  to  reflect 
effrontery;  but  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  P.  H.  A. 

The  P.  H.  A.  also  agreed  to  an  over-all  valuation  on  the  completed 
project  of  $1397.000,  although  the  Louisville  real  estate  board 
asserts  It  could  have  been  constructed  in  Its  entirety  for  about 
$750,000. 

If  the  real  estate  board's  valuation  Is  accxirate,  1*  is  proper  to  ask 
what  happened  to  the  extra  quarter  million  borrowed  from  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  And  city  assessor  John  Kesselrlng 
should  not  refuse  to  tell  the  public  what,  if  anything,  his  company 
received  as  a  financing  fee — and  why. 

This  propjerty  wUl  be  24  years  old  when  the  $685,000,  guaranteed 
with  public  funds,  falls  due.  That,  therefore,  is  the  stake  of  every 
taxpayer  In  Green  Tree  Manor. 

If  the  property  was  worth  only  1750.000  In  actual,  hard  cash  to 
begin  with,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  Government — which 
Is  to  say  the  people — wiU  be  holding  the  bag  for  $685,000.  23  years 
from  next  August  2. 

I  Wish  to  commend  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  and  their  editors  and  managers  in  bringing  to  light  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Green  Tree  Manor  development 
project.  They  have  rendered  a  distinct  public  service.  There 
have  been  other  disclosures  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
involving  write-up  values  In  larger  amounts  than  the  Green 
Tree  Manor.  These  disclosures  should  be  a  warning  to  the 
administration  of  the  possibilities  of  graft  and  ineflBciency  in 
the  handling  of  these  billions  of  dollars  by  the  F.  H.  A.,  and 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Courier-Journal  editorial — 

A  searching  Investigation  should  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  how 
much  Federal  money  has  been  hazarded  In  enterprises  of  this 
nature. 

rotm  Bnj:joN  douj^bs  involvo) 

Under  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  the  F.  H.  A.  is 
authorized  to  insure  and  guarantee  up  to  $4,000,000,000  mort- 
gage loans  in  the  F.  H.  A.  building  program,  and  to  guarantee 
and  insure  90  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loans,  to 
mature  in  26  years.  The  present  law  limits  the  guaranty  to 
80  percent  of  the  face  value.  In  order  to  put  a  check  on  the 
write-up  values  in  these  insured  loans  there  was  adopted  an 
amendment  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Missouri.  The 
Senate  has  amended  the  House  bill  and  increased  to  $5,000,- 
000,000  the  amount  that  the  P.  H.  A.  may  guarantee  or  in- 
sure, and  the  Senate  has  practically  cut  out  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Cochran  amendment. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  these  facts  concerning  the  Green 
Tree  Manor  project  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  to  urge  upon  the 
House  the  impxDrtance  of  the  Cochran  amendment.  We 
should  not  permit  the  House  nor  the  conferees  to  take  out 
or  emasculate  this  important  amendment. 

The  Louisville  Real  Estate  Board,  made  up  of  experienced, 
honorable,  and  capable  men,  assert  that  the  Green  Tree 
Manor  project  could  have  been  completed  in  its  entirety 
for  $750,000,  and  the  "tops"  would  have  been  less  than  $753,- 
000.  Yet  the  Government  has  guaranteed  and  insvu-ed  a 
mortgage  on  that  property  for  $1,000,000,  under  a  claimed 
value  of  $1,397,000.  This  is  a  write-up  of  $644,000.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  guaranteed  and  insured  by  the 
Government,  on  August  2,  1962,  there  will  still  be  owing  on 
this  property  $685,000.  As  iDcinted  out  in  this  editorial,  if  the 
property  was  only  worth  $750,000  new,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
holding  the  bag  for  $685,000  August  2,  1962.  Tliis  write-up 
was  a  fraud  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Other  frauds 
have  developed.  As  the  Government  guarantees  90  percent 
of  the  face  value  of  the  mortgages  and,  as  the  bill  Is  now 
written,  the  mortgages  are  to  be  paid  in  26  years,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  these  properties  26  years  from  now  will 
be  worth  90  percent  of  their  present  value.  At  the  very  best, 
the  Government  is  bound  to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  perhaps  a  billion  or  more  dollars  under  these 


guarantees  of  four  billions  as  provided  in  the  House  bill, 
and  five  billions  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  we  have  many  Green  Tree  Manor  projects  that 
the  taxpayers  are  bound  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
heavy  losses. 

F.    H.   A.    DIRECTOR    KOT  CX>NSl7LTn) 

Judge  Roscoe  R.  Dalton,  the  State  director  of  the  F.  H.  A. 
for  Kentucky,  according  to  an  interview  appearing  in  the 
Louisville  Times,  April  14,  1939,  Judge  Dalton  was  not 
consulted.    He  states: 

He  and  his  office  had  no  part  In  the  appraisal,  construction,  or 
Inspection  of  the  Green  Tree  Manor  Apartments.  The  deal  waa 
handled  out  of  Washington. 

Judge  Dalton  is  an  able  lawyer  and  a  capable  businessman, 
and  a  director  of  the  F.  H.  A.  in  Kentucky.  I  wonder 
why  he  and  his  associates  in  Louisville  were  not  con- 
sulted? Why  should  a  matter  of  this  importance  be  under- 
taken in  his  city  without  his  suggestions  or  advice?  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  that  Judge  Dalton  had  no  part  in  this 
disgraceful  affair.  Why  did  the  Louisville  Real  Estate  Board 
receive  no  response  from  the  President  and  other  high 
ofQcials  here  in  Washington  when  it  denounced  this  proposi- 
tion, and  were  warned  that  the  value  should  not  be  more 
than  $752,285  at  tops,  as  against  a  write-up  value  of 
$1,397,000? 

It  has  come  to  light  that  there  were  big  write-ups  of  other 
projects  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
should  investigate  the  F.  H.  A.  to  learn  to  what  extent  this 
agency  is  obligating  the  United  States  Government  and 
guaranteeing  loans  on  a  write-up  value  of  nearly  double  the 
real  value  of  the  property.  If  we  are  going  to  have  P.  H.  A. 
to  benefit  the  people  of  our  country  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  people  get  the  benefits  and  not  a  lot  of  big  companies 
and  their  affiliates. 

The  national  debt  is  now  more  than  $40,000,000,000.  There 
should  be  added  to  this  the  guaranties  the  Grovemment  has 
made  of  principal  and  interest  of  $5,600,000,000  in  bonds 
issued  by  various  Federal  agencies.  "ITiese  bonds  have  been 
issued  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  disbursed  by  this  admin- 
istration. These  guaranties  will  no  doubt  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  a  billion  or  more  dollars.  Now  we  are 
giving  F.  H.  A.  the  right  to  guarantee  at  least  $4,000,000,000 
worth  of  mortgages  at  90  percent  of  their  face  value  and 
payable  over  a  period  of  26  years. 

Two  distinguished  United  States  Senators  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government  were  at  least  $45,- 
000,000,000.  Since  that  time  these  obligations  have  been 
increased  nearly  $5,000,000,000  more.  One  of  these  distin- 
guished Senators  stated  that  no  one  knew  the  liabilities 
of  the  C3rOvemment.  Congress  has  given  the  F.  H.  A.  and 
other  agencies  the  right  to  insure  and  guarantee  these  obli- 
gations, and  time  alone  will  disclose  the  losses  on  these  obli- 
gations, such  as  the  Green  Tree  Manor.  Graft  and  fraud 
must  be  eliminated.  The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion. The  Cochran  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
F.  H.  A.  and  these  other  agencies  that  are  handing  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  should  be  investigated. 


Clinton  M.  Hester,  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics 

Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1939         \ 


ARTICLE  FROM  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  FOR  MAT  1939 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  existence  only  about  a 
year,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  already  won  the 
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confidence  of  the  trade  as  well  as  our  citizens  interested  in 
aeronautics.  To  my  mind  this  is  due  to  the  excellent  per- 
sonnel of  the  Authority.  It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to 
me  when  Mr.  Edward  J.  Noble  resigned  as  Chairman,  but  the 
new  Chairman.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  and  his  associates, 
Hon.  Harllee  Branch,  Hon.  G.  Grant  Mason,  Hon.  Oswald 
Ryan,  and  the  Administrator,  Hon.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  have 
a  background  that  makes  it  certain  this  most  important 
Government  agency  will  continue  to  win  favor  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  organize  a  new  agency,  especially  when 
there  are  no  precedents  to  follow.  Past  experience  of  the 
officials,  in  my  opinion,  was  responsible  for  the  Authority's 
success. 

Without  casting  any  reflection  on  his  associates,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Hester,  was  invaluable  at 
the  outset.  This  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
career  men  to  important  ofiBces.  Mr.  Hester,  a  civil-service 
employee,  has  been  with  the  Government  for  many  years, 
and,  no  matter  where  assigned,  he  demonstrated  exceptional 
ability,  especially  as  an  organizer  and  on  Federal  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  the 
May  issue  of  National  Aeronautics  a  very  interesting  article 
concerning  Mr.  Hester,  and  under  the  permission  granted  by 
the  House  I  include  that  article  as  part  of  my  remarks.  It 
follows: 

I  From   National   Aeronautics   for   May    1939] 

An  Administrator  Who  Administrates — A  Little  Stctdt  op  thb 

Philosophy    and    Methods    of    Clinton    M.    Hester 

It  Is  quite  usual  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  paying  a  visit  to 
some  city  or  another  on  our  far-flung  map.  He  may  be  in  Omaha 
or  San  Francisco,  Fort  Worth  or  Seattle,  Billings  or  Tulsa.  The 
surprising  thing  Is  that,  notwithstanding,  those  who  visit  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  headquarters  in  the  Commerce  Building  in 
Washington  nearly  always  find  him  at  his  desk.  Hester's  avid 
search  for  aviation  knowledge,  added  to  the  heavy  work  of  an 
uncharted  administrative  Job,  furnish  much  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  this  vigorous  official.  Evidently  Hester  has  locked  in 
the  dictionary  and  has  discovered  that  an  administrator  is  one 
who  dire<'ts.  manages,  and  executes.  Now  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  has  been  in  existence  for  about  9  months,  it 
Is  probably  interesting  to  explore  a  little  the  activities  of  the  man 
who  has  been  projected  Into  a  key  position  in  American  aero- 
nautics. 

Perhaps  Congress  felt  a  sly  touch  of  chnllenglng  humor  when 
It  enacted  a  law  which  to  the  ordinary  layman  appeared  to  create 
an  authority  with  two  If  not  three,  rather  distinct  heads.  A  great 
many  people  have  tried  to  perceive  the  boundary  line  of  the 
responsibility  of  each  of  the  Ave  members  of  the  Authority  and 
of  the  Administrator.  Some  openly  predicted  friction  and  all 
sorts  of  divergent  opinions  within  the  body.  No  doubt,  there 
have  been  seme,  and  from  the  first  it  appeared  that  1^  would  be 
more  or  less  an  exploration  In  "trial  and  error"  for  a  while.  Cer- 
tainly the  good  sense  and  give-and-take  attitude,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  nine  men  most  directly  concerned  have  prevented 
what  could  easily  have  become  a  serious  state  of  affairs. 

aviation  accepts  authoeitt 

Aviation  accepted  the  Authority  with  open  arms.  Of  course, 
many  have  been  vexed  because  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
unnecessary  delay  in  attacking  and  solving  immediate  problems. 
On  the  whole,  aviation  is  pretty  well  satisfied.  When  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  "big  shots"  In  the  Authority  visited  the 
National  Air  Races  at  Cleveland  so  soon  after  their  apjxjintment, 
those  wEo  met  them  were  Impressed,  and  In  a  few  cases  a  trifle 
8 mused,  with  their  college  fraternity  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  They 
Ftarted  off,  apparently,  by  being  "crazy  about  each  other."  If  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  criticize  their  acts,  a  big  offset  Is  In  their 
mutual  respect  and  regard.  Hester  rarely  makes  a  speech — and  he 
makes  many  of  them — without  taking  occasion  to  praise  the 
Authority  members. 

learning  through  flting 
e  began  by  being  honest  with  aviation  and  honest  about 
himself.  "Frankly,"  he  said.  "I  know  little  of  aviation's  problems 
in  detail."  Aviation  liked  that  and  all  the  more  because  he  set 
himself  on  a  program  to  gain  knowledge.  Since  last  August  he 
has  flown  over  all  of  our  domestic  air  lines,  a  total  of  about  60,000 
miles.  He  has  visited  the  shops  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
air  lines,  and  has  Inspected  one-third  of  the  aircraft  factories.  He 
knows  personally  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry  as  well  as 
many  Interested  In  private  fl3rlng.  What  Is  equally  Important,  he 
has  met  up  with  most  of  the  C  A.  A.  field  personnel. 
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This  flying  he  does  pretty  mucl  i 
After  the  Point  Reyes  accident 
condition  of  the  Federal  radio 
Oakland,  Calif.,  was  a  contributing 
flew  Hester  to  the  scene  of  the 
the  one  in  the  crash  he  rode  in 
between  the  two  cities,  and  with 
beam  and  could  detect  nothing 
Idea  that  a  little  first-hand 
recommendations  of  the  Air 
thorlty  to  the  Administrator  for 

When  the  crash  came  at  Miles 
away.     He  made  a  night  trip  to 
story  in  itself.     During  the  cour^ 
probably  wished  he  were   back 
developed,  however,  that  one  of 
a  little  interval  elapsed  before 
how,  he  got  to  Miles  City  at  3: 
picked  up  another  supply  of 

He  left  Washington  at  1:35  a. 
to  Port  Worth  to  the  Southwest 
detained  him  at  Nashville  for  6 
at  Fort  Worth,  his  speech  had 
spoke   extemporaneously.     Then 
tions  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
like  that.     Sunday  he  spent  with 
gional  supervisor  and  visited  the 
by  plane  at  6:30  In  the  evening 
In  Washington  at  4  o'clock  in  the 

His  Sunday,  all  night,  and 
that  he  doesn't  neglect   his  duti 
that  can't  be  charged  against  an^ 
Department  of   Commerce   blott^ 
seemly   hours  of   work   are   listed 
there  at  their  desks  until  7:30  in 


at  night,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

California,  it  was  said  that  the 

between  Medford,  Oreg.,  and 

factor  to  the  accident.     Out 

iccldent.  and  In  a  sister  ship  to 

he  cockpit  from  12:15  midnight, 
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wrong  with   it.     Hester  got   the 
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itudy  and  opinion. 

City.  Mont.,  he  was  500   miles 

Miles  City.     This  trip  Is  a  little 

of  It.  the  motors  quit,  and  he 

the  Treasury  Department.     It 

tanks  had  run  cut  of  gas  and 

uel  feeding  was  resumed.     Any- 
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m.  on  a  Saturday  morning  to  go 

Aviation  Conference.    Bad  weather 

hours.     By  the  time  he  arrived 

released  to  the  papers  and  he 

he   submitted   himself   for   ques- 

maybe  you  think  the  boys  didn't 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  re- 

Braniff  shops  at  Dallas.    He  left 

and,  sitting  up  all  night,  arrived 

m.ornlng  and  was  £t  his  desk  at  9. 

hoi  iday  flying  accounts  for  the  fact 
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Clinton  Hester  Is  a  lawyer  wit 
verslty  and  an  LL.  B.  from 
20  years  of  experience  with  the 
as  an  attorney  for  the  Departmen 
of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Property  Custodian.  Special 
chief  attorney  for  the  De  jartmen ; 
counsel  for  the  Treasury 

Regardless  of  all   of  those  cri 
processes.   It   Is  well  to  rememb4r 
any  Federal  division  must  learn 
policies  have  got  to  be  based  on 
those  20  years. 

The  collection  of  facts  Is  his 
on  that  basis.     An  advocate  In 
Interests  of  his  client,  become 
delay,  but  Hester  isn't  that  sort 
facts,"  he  will  say  to  one  of  the 
your  decision  after  you  have  a 
Ing  your  decision,  and  then  you 

Aviation  likes  Hester.     He   ha  i 
big,    in   the    Industry.     There    is 
friendships  have  ever  caused 
rather    they    have    been    helpful 
sometimes  necessary  "no."    Therfe 
plaints  from  aviation  people 
tered  from  Washington  by  men 
at  first  hand.     It  cannot  be 
any  opportunity  to  get  out  Into 
"Frankly,    I   know   little    of 
Administrator. 


wide  legal,  experience 

an  A.  B.  from  Washington  Unl- 

As  a  lawyer,  he  has  had 

taergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 

of  the  Interior,  assistant  counsel 

counsel  of  the  Office  of  Allen 

to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

of  Justice,  and  assistant  general 


s\  stems. 


The  amount  of  technical  knolvledge 
surprising.     He    frequently    takes 
landing   systems.     Only   recently 
Ings    by    operation    of    such 
Newark — all    at    night.     Weathe- 
getting  his  attention.     He  does 
clan   but   in   his  own  policy   of 
the   experience   as  well  as  the 
are  found   by  experts  In  the 
find    them.     He    Is    very    proud 
tional  Advisory   Committee  for 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  conuhlttee 
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Whether   the    Administrator 
vested  in  him  or  not.  he  has 
thirds  of  the  3,600  employees  of 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  two-thirds 
proprlated.  by  Congress  for  the 
carry  out  his  functions.    He 
encourage  and  foster  the 
commerce  In  the  United  States 
I  estftblisliment  of  civil  airways, 


ics  of  slow-moving   Government 
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liat  safe  operations  and  fixing  of 

facts,  and  that  he  learned  during 
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ponderance  of  evidence  support- 
nave  nothing  to  fear." 
made  many  friends,  little  and 
nothing   to   Indicate   that   such 
to  answer  an  unfair  "yes,"  but 
In    assisting    him    to    answer    a 
used  to  be  all  too  many  corn- 
civil  aeronautics  was  adminis- 
who  did  not  know  the  problems 
that  Clinton  Hester  is  missing 
he  field  and  down  to  brass  tacks, 
is   no   longer   true   of    the 
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part    In    the    testing    of    blind 
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fecllities — a   sizable   task   In    a   great   American   activity  which   is 
showing  so  many  promises  of  speedy  development. 

His  physical  vigor  matches  his  keenness  for  knowledge.  That  Is 
why  he  can  fly  7.000  miles  a  month  and  stUl  put  In  practically  txdl 
time  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  nice  offices.  He  has  a  concept  of  what 
has  got  to  be  done  and  plenty  of  vision  for  the  future.  He  wants 
his  12-year-old  daughter  sometime  to  be  able  to  say  that  her 
father  contributed  something  to  the  great  advancement  in  Ameri- 
can civil  aeronautics  which  he  Is  convinced  will  have  taken  place 
long  before  she  becomes  of  age. 


Recovery  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  19,  1939 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  continues  to  talk  about  recovery 
and  about  putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work.-  The  coun- 
try has  been  hearing  a  lot  alwut  it  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  recovery — of  any 
substance  and  permanence — has  not  put  in  an  appearance 
yet,  and  there  are  today,  according  to  the  best  available  esti- 
mates, no  less  than  twelve  to  thirteen  million  persons  who 
want  work  and  need  emplojrment  and  who  are  without  jobs — 
except  W.  P.  A.  jobs. 

The  total  number  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  during  the  12 
months'  period  commencing  last  July  and  ending  this  coming 
June,  has  averaged  about  3.000,000.  This  is  the  figure 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  recent  special  message  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  his  request  for  $1,750,000,000  for  the 
relief  appropriation  for  the  next  12  months. 

Three  millior^  on  the  relief  rolls  is  the  highest  12  months' 
average  since  the  inception  of  direct  Federal  unemplosnnent 
relief  6  years  ago.  To  sustain  these  rolls  during  the  12 
months  ending  June  30,  Congress  was  required  to  appro- 
priate $2,250,000,000.  which  the  Treasury  in  turn  was  re- 
quired to  borrow  and  add  to  the  national  debt  in  order  to 
get  the  cash  to  meet  the  bills. 

But  the  3.000.000  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  are  not  the 
only  beneficiaries  of  Government  bounty  by  any  manner  of 
means.  There  are  other  millions  receiving  aid.  Federal  and 
State,  under  the  various  features  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  other  acts  of  Congress  and  Presidential  Executive 
orders. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Board  the  total  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  monthly  recipients  of 
some  measure  of  public  assistance — whether  it  be  work  relief, 
or  farm  relief,  or  unemployment  insurance,  or  pensions — ^is 
approximately  21.000.000.  and  that  is  almost  one  person  out 
of  every  six  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  figures  show  beyond  dispute,  that  despite  all  the 
talk  about  "solving"  the  employment  problem,  it  Is  as  grave 
as  ever — and  as  unsolved — and  that  insofar  as  it  is  meas- 
ured by  the  financial  load  on  the  Treasury  and  on  the  tax- 
payers, it  is  getting  heavier  Instead  of  lighter  with  no  end 
In  sight.  Xn  the  light  of  this  record  and  with  our  experience 
during  the  years  of  destruction  the  pretense  that  unemploy- 
ment relief  is  just  a  temporary  emergency  matter,  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  permanent  state  of  affairs.  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  deal  with  it  on  that  basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  in  his  latest  message  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  speaks  hopefully  about  reduction  in  the 
relief  rolls  and  In  the  over -all  cost  of  relief  to  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  coming  year. 


He  asks  now  for  approximately  $700,000,000  less  in  ap- 
propriations than  the  total  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
relief  this  year.  He  forecasts  an  average  of  2.000.000  on 
relief  during  the  coming  12  months  compared  with  3,000.000 
on  relief  now.  j 

But  the  President  qualifies  his  forecast  and  prospect  of 
reduction  with  the  same  escape  clause  as  in  previous  years. 
He  writes — and  I  am  quoting  his  exact  words — "Barring  un- 
foreseen and  unpredictable  developments,  we  are  justified  in 
expecting  an  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  unemployment 
between  now  and  Jime  1940."  and  then  adds  that  the  $1,750, 
000,000  which  he  now  asks  of  Congress  for  relief  is  "the 
amount  that  should  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
pectation." 

That  means  that,  so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
the  only  hope  of  reducing  the  W.  P.  A.  expenditures  lies  in 
pronounced  improvement  in  business  and  a  rise  in  private 
employment.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  ex- 
panding industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reemploy  a  few 
million  people,  the  President  failed  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment or  cooperation  to  accomplish  this  important  task.  He 
recommends  no  change  whatever  in  the  existing  set-up  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  He  frowns  upon  all  of  the  various  proposals 
now  before  Congress  designed  to  bring  about  savings  or  to 
increase  the  eflBciency  of  the  work-relief  sj'stem,  or  for  turn- 
ing back  to  the  States  the  administration  of  relief. 

If  Congress  follows  the  course  which  the  President  urged 
then,  I  believe,  we  shall  certainly  have  a  repetition  of  the 
procedure  and  the  experiences  of  the  present  year.  We  will 
be  told  next  January  that  business  has  failed  to  make  the 
expected  improvement,  that  the  expected  reductions  in  relief 
rolls  were  not  possible,  that  the  relief  funds,  which  Congress 
is  to  vote  now,  for  the  coming  year,  have  been  exhausted 
andjthat  a  deficiency  appropriation  is  required. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  Member  of  Congress, 
either  Democrat  or  Republican,  denies  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  extend  aid  to  the  needy  and  to 
the  destitute,  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  person  be  without 
the  necessities  of  life.  No  Member  of  Congress  seeks  to 
avoid  that  responsibility— heavy  as  is  the  cost  upon  the 
Government  and  upon  the  coimtry.  No  responsible  Member 
of  Congress  in  either  party  proposes  to  entirely  scrap  the 
present  system  of  work  relief  for  the  imemployed.  But  what 
Members  of  Congress  are  now  seeking — all  except  those  who 
are  rubber  stamps  for  the  White  House — is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  making  the  relief  dollars  go  a  lot  further 
than  they  are  now  going,  and  for  apportioning  Federal  relief 
funds  more  equitably  between  the  various  States,  and,  finally, 
for  taking  relief  out  of  politics  and  taking  the  Communist 
out  of  relief. 

To  this  end  it  has  been  proposed  to  require  the  States  to 
contribute  some  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  work- 
relief  projects,  and  to  require  the  allocation  of  relief  funds 
upon  some  specific  formula,  and  to  decentralize  the  admin- 
istration of  relief,  with  some  measure  of  State  and  local 
participation  in  and  control  over  administration. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
various  proposals,  nor  argimient  as  to  their  expediency.  My 
purpose  in  this  radio  talk  tonight  is  simply  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  imemployment  relief  is  the 
most  important  and  vital  question  now  confronting  the 
Congress;  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  as  ssonpathetic  as  their  Democratic 
colleagues  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  unemployed, 
and  as  disposed  to  be  generous,  but  that  the  Republicans, 
unhampered  by  orders  from  the  White  House,  are  earnestly 
seeking  wajrs  and  means  for  reducing  the  enormity  of  the 
financial  drain  upon  the  Public  Treasury,  for  reducing  the 
tremendous  bureaucratic  centralization  of  work- relief  admin- 
istration, and  for  devising  a  permanent  system,  that  will 
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not  build  up  a  vast  poUtical  machine  of  pubUc  employees, 
that  will  not  destroy  State  and  local  governments,  and  that 
Will  not  bankrupt  the  Federal  Government. 


Effects  of  Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties  on  the  Textile 

Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1939 


LETTER      FROM     SECRETARY-TREASURER      OP     THE     RHODE 
ISLAND  TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Mat  17.  1939. 

CoL  MiiXARD  D.  Brown, 

President,  Continental  Mills.,  Inc., 

Armat  and  Lena  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Colonel  Brown:  We  have  been  following  with  much  in- 
terest your  exposition,  over  a  period  of  months,  of  the  fallacies  and 
Injurious  effects  on  the  textile  Indtistry  of  the  United  States  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  program. 

We  note  with  indignation  the  reply,  after  months  of  sUence, 
which  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  has  made 
to  your  various  statements.  In  which  he  attempts  to  Justify  vhe 
program  of  which  he  Is  the  father  and  for  the  effects  of  which  he 
can  be  held  largely  responsible. 

It  Is  possible  that  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  he  holds  he  cannot  find  time  to  get  out  in  the  world  of 
manufacture  and  trade  and  observe  for  himself  the  current  growth 
of  foreign  importations  and  their  effect  on  our  Industry.  Undoubt- 
edly he  relies  on  his  assistants  In  the  Department  of  State  to 
furnish  him  with  the  Information  which  he  uses  to  bolster  up  his 
arguments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  British  imports  are 
cuiting  into  American  manufactured  goods  in  rapidly  mounting 
volume.  If  Mr.  Hull  wants  proof,  let  him  go  Into  the  stores  in 
large  centers  such  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  observe  the 
prominence  which  Is  being  given  to  British  textUe  products  and 
the  great  range  of  patterns  and  fabrics  now  being  displayed  and 
sold  m  increasing  quantities. 

We  have  this  morning,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Hull  and  to  you.  made 
a  personal  canvass  of  the  mills  In  Rhode  Island  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  two  classes  of  wool  goods  most  seriously 
affected,  namely,  high-grade  men's  wear  worsteds  and  women's 
wear  woolens.  These  mills,  without  equivocation  or  reserve, 
stated  that  their  selling  houses  had  informed  them  that  the  British 
Import  situation  was  serious  and  would  become  more  so.  One 
mill  told  us  that  on  fine,  lightweight  tropicals,  British  mills  are 
underselling  them  In  the  American  market  by  about  VVi  percent, 
or  15  cents  per  yard.  _.,     ,     , 

It  is  certain  that  American  textile  manufacturers,  particularly 
the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  of  New  England  where  the 
Industry  is  of  such  vital  importance,  do  not  propose  to  be  sacri- 
ficed without  a  struggle.  We  here  In  Rhode  Island,  paying  the 
highest  textile  wages  In  the  world,  are  far  more  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  our  own  employees  and  our  own  stockholders  than 
we  are  In  the  welfare  of  the  underpaid  workers  of  Europe  and 

Asia. 

We  have  confined  our  observations  In  this  letter  to  the  woolen 
and  worsted  branch  of  the  industry,  because  that  is  the  branch 
whose  rights  you  are  so  ably  championing.  The  same  situation 
as  regards  Imports  exists  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  of 
narrow  fabrics  and  webbing,  and  other  textile  products.  We  are 
Informed  that  there  are  many  other  industries  which  are  having 
the  same  trouble  that  we  are  and  are.  presumably,  being  told  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  their  woes  are  all  Imaginary. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  publicity  which  you  and  other 
public-spirited  manufacttu-ers  are  giving  to  the  practical  effects 
these  trade  treaties  are  having  on  American  industry,  sooner  or 
later  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  return  to  their  own 
hands,  where  It  undoubtedly  belongs,  the  treaty-making  power 
which  they  unfortunately  relinquished. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rhode  Island  Tutlle  Association, 
E.  F.  Walkek,  Secretary-TTeasur«r. 
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W.  KEAN 

JERSEY 

Representatives 

19.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEWAR  I  EVENING  NEWS  OF  MAT  17, 

19i9 


Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  includs  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of !  lay  17: 

Prom  the  Newark  Evenin ;  News,  of  May  17,   19391 

IDLE    cipFTAL 

Drary  National  Economic  Com- 

of   how   to   put    Idle   ca|)ltal    to 

ma«  hlnes  must  be  brought  together. 

Job  of  Goverrmient  to  "find  and 

neasures"  which  wUl  bring  them 


agreem  ;nt 


fill 


President  Roosevelt  asks  the 
mittee  to  answer  the  question 
work.  Idle  men.  inoney,  and  mi 
says  the  President,  and  It  Is  the 
energetically  adopt  those  specific 
together. 

There  will  be  complete 
urgency  of  the  problem.     There 
as  to  the  question,  when  Mr 
to  see  all  about  them  the  answei 
and  domestic  picture,  in  econom 
m    the    Government's    deficit    f 
Congress  differences  over  taxes 
teristics  of  the  New  Deal  itself. 

For  6  years  the  administration 
discouraged  Initiative  and  penali 
Intentloned  effort  to  correct  unethical 
istration  has  consistently  refused 
take  in  any  detail  of  its  policy, 
mirror  for  the  answer  to  his  queAion 

Capital  will  not  be  sent  out  oi  i 
pectlve  rewards  are  too  uncertain 
why  savings  and  bank  reserves  are  - 
not  being  replaced,  why  men 
controversy  is  an  immediate  exarfpl 
the  principle  of  the  undistribute< 
would  not  constitute  tax  relief,  t 
that  the  administration  was  tvi4nlng 
ticular,  from  punitive  measures 
Capital  Is  skeptical,  and  not 
program  and  his  methods  of  achi 
have  been  promises  of  cooperatlc  n 
Des  Moines,  but  words  have  been  ' 
lowed  them.     It  is  not  the  large  c 
risk  his  savings;  the  little  man  Is 
stances  it  cannot  be  expected 
banks. 

The  administration  cannot  banjsh 
of  them  lie  beyond  the  control  o 
and  able  It  may  be.     But  Mr.  R 
to  the  denunciation  and  recriminations 


with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  the 
will   also  be  some  wonderment 
I^osevelt  and  his  advisers  ought 
It  lies  In  the  confused  foreign 
chaos,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
anclng.    In    the    administration- 
some  of  the  Inherent  charac- 


rtas  tried  many  devices  that  have 
4ed  success.     Much  was  in  a  well- 
exploitation,  but  the  admln- 
to  admit  that  It  has  made  a  mls- 
ydr.  Roosevelt  could  look  into  the 


Ithout  reason,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

i  vlng  it.    From  time  to  time  there 

such  as  the  Hopkins  speech  at 

lost  in  contrary  actions  that  fol- 
(japltalist  alone  who  Is  reluctant  to 

Just  as  confused.  In  the  clrcum- 
t|iat  money  will  come  out  of  the 


out  the  period  of  "reform  and  retovwy 
the  idle  money  will  go  to  work  again. 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN  Gj 

OF  M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Friday. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr 
to  the  Members  of  Congress 


errands  of  venttire  If  the  pros- 

That,  in   brief,   is  the  reason 

piling  up.  why  obsolete  plants  are 

not  being  employed.    The  tax 

e.    The  President  will  not  yield 

-profits  tax.    Such  yielding  alone 

at  it  would  be  a  sign  to  business 

away,  In  at  least  one  par- 


all  the  doubts  and  fears.    Many 

any  government,  however  willing 

can  help  to  bring  an  end 

that  have  gone  on  through- 

"    If  he  will  do  so,  some  ol 


Ba  losevelt 
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this  Nation  a  sound  and  constructive  suggestion  for  real 
tax  reduction  without  a  sting  or  a  flaw. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  carefully  read  the  following  let- 
ter from  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  an  outstanding  and  successful 
designing  and  consulting  engineer  of  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 
his  article  entitled  "How  Engineering  Can  Reduce  Govern- 
ment Expenditiu'es." 

I  call  attention  especially  to  paragraphs  7.  10,  and  17  of 
his  article.    Mr.  Wheeler's  letter  and  article  follow: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  8.  1939. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexander, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  of  may  3  is  received,  and. 
acting  on  your  suggestion.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  an  article  which. 
It  seems  to  me.  will  prssent  my  Idea  for  cutting  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  in  nontechnical  language,  which 
the  average  reader  will  readily  understand. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  laws  under  which  the 
Procurement  Division.  Veterans'  Bureau.  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  District  of  Columbia  are  operating  which  would  pre- 
clude the  adoption  of  the  program  outlined.  If  there  Is.  perhaiw 
the  Congress  wovUd  wish  to  amend  the  acts  before  it  adjourns  by  a 
blanket  action  which  would  apply  to  any  such  work  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  follow  a  procedure  such  as  I  have 
outlined. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  were  formerly  in  the  building  man- 
agement business.  It  gives  you  first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Government  spent 
apprcxlmately  $12  per  square  foot  In  the  construction  of  the  new 
Interior  Building,  whereas  private  office  buildings  of  class  A  type 
cost  private  owners  »5  to  $6  per  square  foot.  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  space  in  Government  buildings  is  usually  arranged 
to  accommodate  some  preconceived  exterior  architectural  treat- 
ment and  is  not  laid  out  to  get  the  maximum  use  of  the  floor 
space  in  the  building.  I  fall  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  twice  as  much  for  office-building  space  as 
private   owners   spend. 

I  did  not  mention  these  figures  In  my  article  because  they  are 
due  to  architectural  design  and  lavishness  rather  than  to  engineer- 
ing design.  It  appears  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  United  States 
appraisers'  stores  building  in  Bnltlmore,  where  the  private  archi- 
tects planned  a  building  with  150.000  square  feet  of  floor  using  my 
system  and  provided  a  structural  design  to  carry  four  additional 
stories  with  the  money  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  construct  a  building  with  100,000  sQuare  feet  of 
floor. 

I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  from  Architectxiral  Record  of  December 
1937  showing  the  Railway  Exchange  Building  In  Denver.  Colo., 
built  with  my  smooth-ceilings  system  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
cost  of  this  building,  which  I  have  underlined  In  blue.  This  build- 
ing was  published  by  Architectural  Record  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing architectural  designs  of  the  year.  The  exterior  Is  Indiana  lime- 
stone and  black  granite.  It  is  a  thoroughly  high-class  office  build- 
ing in  every  respect,  with  the  latest  type  of  push-button  control 
elevators  which  alone  cost  $50,000  for  the  three.  When  one  com- 
pares this  building  at  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  with  what  you  are 
getting  for  $1  per  cubic  foot  in  Washington,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  to  this  waste  and  extravagance. 
Yours  very  tnily. 

Walter  H.  Wheeixr. 

HOW  engineering  can   REDtrCE   GOVERNMENT  EXPENDrrtTHES 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States,  is  the  contin- 
uing excess  of  expenditures  over  and  above  revenue  receipts. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  the  National  Government  and  It  is  likewise 
a  problem  of  local  and  State  governments  more  or  less  throughout 
the  land. 

The  demands  of  the  people  for  appropriations  for  new  public 
Improvements  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  existing  facilities  continue 
unabated  although  the  collections  from  taxes  do  not  and  have  not 
Justified  these  new  expenditures. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  expenditxires.  the  Federal,  local,  and 
State  Goveriunents  have  gone  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt  and  aa 
yet  no  reversal  of  this  trend  has  been  apparent. 

Private  business,  when  faced  with  such  a  situation,  must  either 
cut  its  expenses  to  bring  them  within  the  amount  of  Its  income, 
or  increase  its  earnings.  Private  business  has  found  that  raising 
prices,  except  under  unusual  conditions,  does  not  increase  earn- 
ings, but  is  likely  to  have  the  opjKJslte  effect,  namely,  reduce  sales 
and  reduce  earnings.  Government  is  finding  the  same  thing  true 
of  ite  tax  program.  The  higher  the  tax  the  less  earnings  there  are 
to  tax.  Raising  prices  and  raising  taxes  are  both  discouraging  fac- 
tors to  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and  to  the  expansion  of  buslnesa 
activities. 
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It  seems  clear  that  the  only  way  the  Government  Is  likely  to 
make  expenditures  come  within  Income  is  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures. Expenditures  can  be  reduced  by  the  application  of  engi- 
neering economics  to  the  design  of  public  improvements  such  as 
buildings,  bridges,  etc..  and  yet  have  the  Improvements. 

7.  There  is  an  erroneous  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  people  that  the 
prices  quoted  by  contractors  and  material  dealers  on  public  works, 
and  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  thereon,  are  all  the 
factors  which  control  the  cost.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  average 
person  that  the  cost  of  a  buUdlng  or  a  bridge  or  a  dam  or  other 
structure  is  controlled  by  the  engineering  design  and  by  the  plana 
and  specifications.  Particularly,  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  a 
building,  bridge,  or  dam  equally  as  large,  good,  and  efficient  in  all 
respecU,  can  be  designed  which  will  cost  substantially  less  without 
affecting  the  profits  of  the  contractor,  the  prices  of  materials,  or 
the  rates  of  wages.  Nevertheless,  such  a  result  is  often  possible 
by  the  application  of  the  "science  of  engineering  economics"  to  the 
problem. 

Under  the  present  system  our  public  works  are  planned  by 
bureaus  In  which  engineers,  architects,  and  draftsmen  are  cm- 
ployed  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  prepare  the  qjeclflcations  for  any 
given  structure.  Advice  sometimes  is  secured  from  outside  engi- 
neers and  technical  men,  but  as  a  rule  the  bureau  or  department 
does  all  the  work  Itself. 

For  years  the  writer  has  advocated  competition  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  for  public  Improvements,  and  his 
plan  as  published  in  Engineering  News-Record  August  11,  1932, 
and  publicly  and  privately  advocated  prior  to  that  time,  and  since, 
is  as  follows: 

10.  When  a  public  improvement  Is  to  cost  more  than  a  certain  sum. 
say.  $500,000.  and  is  to  be  planned  by  a  public  btireau,  let  the 
bureau  make  its  plans  and  specifications,  but  let  it  also  employ 
competent  engineers  and  architects  in  private  practice  to  prepare 
alternate  plans  and  specifications  to  fulfill  the  same  requirements. 
Let  these  alternate  plans  then  be  advertised  for  bids  together  with 
the  bureau  plans.  If  the  bids  on  the  alternate  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  substantially  less  than  the  bids  on  the  bxxreau  plans  and 
specifications,  let  the  contract  be  awarded  on  the  alternate  plans 
and  compensate  the  private  engineers  and  architects  for  their  serv- 
ices at  the  customary  rates.  If  the  bids  on  the  alternate  plans  and 
specifications  are  not  substantially  less  than  the  bids  on  the 
bureau  plans  and  specifications,  pay  the  private  engineers  and  archi- 
tects only  their  out-of-pocket  cost  for  the  preparation  of  said  alter- 
nate plans  and  specifications. 

A  bid  which  showed  a  saving  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  part  of  the  work  for  which  the  alternate  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  prepared,  would  be  a  substantial  saving,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  alternate  plans  with  such  a  saving  would  normally 
result  in  a  net  saving  to  the  Government. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  procedure  It  would  not  be  necessary  or 
advisable  to  have  more  tiian  one  set  of  altenuite  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  on  any  given  project. 

Governmental  bureaus  and  political  bodies  do  not  seem  to  favor 
a  program  as  outlined  above.  The  main  objection  of  the  bureaus 
seems  to  be  that  it  might  injure  their  reputation  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  if  a  private  professional  man  or  group  should  prove  that 
his  plans  are  more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than  the  bureaus. 
This  is  not  a  sound  argument  against  this  plan,  and  there  are 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  which  the  writer  is  pro- 
posing, some  of  which  may  be  listed  as  follows:        , 

1.  Reduction  in  cost  of  public  improvements.        ' 

2.  Reduction  in  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  public 
improvements. 

3.  Stimulation  of  Government  employees  and  private  parties 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering  and  archltecttire  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results  at  the  lowest  cost  without  sacri.'iclng 
strength,  durability,  utility,  or  appearance. 

Several  Instances  of  which  the  writer  has  personal  knowledge 
will  be  mentioned  to  Illustrate  how  the  succeas  of  this  plan  has 
been  demonstrated. 

A  certain  county  proposed  the  construction  of  a  large  bridge 
and  highway  development.  The  estimates  based  on  the  cost  of 
other  comparable  bridges  ranged  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
The  county  board  employed  the  wTlter's  firm  to  engineer  the  proj- 
ect. The  whole  project,  including  engineering,  cost  leas  than 
$2,400,000. 

A  certain  county  proposed  to  build  a  grade  separation.  The 
county's  estimate  based  on  designs  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  the  county  engineer  was  $27,000.  The  writer  was  asked 
to  review  the  plans  and  specifications  and  report  to  the  board. 
He  reported  that  by  redesigning  the  bridge  it  could  be  buUt  for 
about  $13,000.  The  original  plans  and  specifications  were  re- 
vised. The  county  board  then  decided  to  have  the  writer  pre- 
pare an  alternate  set  of  plans  and  specifications.  Bids  were 
taken  on  both  plans  and  the  Job  buUt  on  the  writer's  plans  for 
about  $11,000. 

When  the  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores  Building  was  buUt 
In  Baltimore,  the  writer  proposed  to  the  Supervising  Architert  of 
the  Treasury  Department  that  a  new  system  of  floor  construction 
Invented  by  him  and  caUed  the  smooth-ceilings  system  be  used 
for  this  buUding. 
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The  writer  had  previously  submitted  an  alternate  design  with 
his  system  for  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office,  which  showed  an  esti- 
mated saving  on  that  Job  of  about  $80,000.  This  alternate  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  Ita  adoption  might  cause  delay, 
although  the  contractor  assured  the  Department  there  would  be  no 
delay.  As  it  was  originally  explained  to  the  writer,  the  Baltimore 
appraiser's  building  was  to  cost  $1,000,000  for  land  and  building, 
and  the  building  was  to  have  about  100.000  square  feet  of  floor. 
Private  architects  were  employed  to  draw  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. The  writer  was  employed  by  the  Treasiuy  Department  as 
their  consulting  engineer  to  design  the  structural  part  of  the 
building,  using  his  "smooth  ceilings"  system.  The  building  as 
built  has  over  150.000  square  feet  of  floor  and  is  designed  to  carry 
four  additlcnal  stories.  The  writer  estimates  the  saving  to  the 
Government  by  using  his  floor  system  In  this  building  at  more 
than  $40,000.  An  elaborate  load  test  was  made  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  building,  and  the  stresses  In  the  concrete  and  steel  were 
measured  with  accurate  Instruments.  This  test  showed  the  con- 
struction to  be  exceptionally  strong  and  still  and  the  unit  stresses 
to  be  very  much  smaller  than  were  allowed  for  in  making  the 
design. 

When  the  new  Interior  Building  was  built  the  writer  prepared 
an  alternate  structural  design  for  one  of  the  bidders,  who  esti- 
mated he  could  save  $250,000  by  using  his  "smooth  ceilings"  S3r8- 
ttm  m  this  building.  However,  the  bid  of  another  was  low  on 
the  base  design.  The  writer  then  offered  his  alternate  design  to 
the  low  bidder.  This  bidder  made  an  oral  offer  to  the  Trccisury 
Department  to  deduct  $95,000  from  his  bid  if  he  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  alternate.  The  Treasury  Department  rejected  the  offer 
on  the  ground   that  Its  adoption  might  caus(?  delay. 

The  board  of  education,  city  of  Minneapolis,  made  a  contract 
with  the  writer  to  prepare  alternate  structural  designs  for  three 
school  buildings  In  Minneapolis.  Bids  were  recently  opened  on 
the  first  and  smallest  of  the  schools.  The  low  bid  on  tbe  writer  s 
alternate  design  shows  a  saving  of  atx)ut  14  percent  In  the  cost  of 
the  structural  part  of  the  building,  and  a  further  saving  of  about 
33  percent  each  time  the  interior  of  the  building  is  redecorated. 

All  of  the  savings  herein  recounted  were  effected  without  in  any 
way  depreciating  the  value  of  the  struct\u"es,  merely  by  appl3rln^ 
the  Bclence  of  engineering  economics  to  the  problems.  " 

If  a  similar  saving  can  be  made  on  proposed  Government  proj- 
ects. It  would  amount  to  a  substantial  sum.  For  example,  the 
writer  has  heard  that  the  propoeed  new  War  Dei>artment  Building 
l."  estimated  to  cost  $27,000,000.  A  saving  on  this  building  com- 
parable with  those  recited  wotild  be  around  $500,000. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith  the  writer  is  willing  at  his  own  expense 
to  review  the  preliminary  designs  for  prcp)osed  Government  build- 
ings and  bridges  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  or  more  and  make  defi- 
nite proposals  for  preparing  altemat*  structural  designs  for  those 
projects  on  which  he  believes  a  substantial  saving  can  be  made. 
These  proposals  would  be  based  on  sharing  the  saving  with  the 
Government,  the  writer  to  receive  a  percentage  of  the  saving  as 
his  compensation,  but  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  saving  in 
any  case. 

The  writer  proposes  further  to  guarantee  that  his  designs  will 
comply  with  the  Government  building  code  for  buildings  and  good 
engineering  practice  for  bridges. 

The  writer  further  believes  that  If  there  are  any  present  rules  or 
regulations  or  provisions  in  appropriation  acts  which  would  pre- 
vent the  various  bureaus  from  adopting  the  procedure  outlined. 
these  should  be  repealed  or  amended  at  once  so  the  Government 
can  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  reduce  expenses. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this  country  is  in  a  serious 
depression  with  a  staggering  national  debt  of  over  $40,000.- 
000.000. 

During  the  last  5' 2  years  we  have  seen  the  Chief  Executive 
take  powers  from  a  spineless  Congress — powers  greater  than 
this  Nation  has  ever  delegated  to  anyone.  But  after  spend- 
ing these  billions  we  are  worse  off  than  ever  before. 

We  have  been  kept  in  this  depression  for  many  years,  due 
chiefly  to  the  unsound  experiments  of  the  New  Deal.  What 
were  some  of  these  experiments?  The  scarcity  policy  to  raise 
prices,  processing  taxes,  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, the  N.  R.  A.,  the  Triple  A,  and  a  host  of  other  alpha- 
betical nightmares. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  no  good  was  accomplished  by  some 
of  these  New  Deal  policies;  but  there  have  been  so  many  bad 


mistakes  that  business  has  the  jitters,  unemployment  Is  ram- 
pant, and  the  morale  of  the  I  merlcan  people  is  breaking. 

Chief  among  the  New  Deal  fi  llacies  is  their  attempt  to  raise 
prices  by  producing  less.  The  jrain  trusters,  by  stopiMng  free 
competitive  enterprise,  abando  1  progress,  and  substitute  eco- 
nwnic  planning,  regimentatior ,  and  control. 

The  farmer,  under  the  Triple  A,  is  told  how  much  he  should 
plant  or  produce.  "Plow  unde  r  your  cotton,  plow  under  your 
com."  say  the  horde  of  New  Deal  agents,  "the  Government 
will  pay  you."  You  are  taxed  t  d  pay  the  farmer  for  destroying 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  <  Jovernment  thus  controls  the 
activities  of  the  individual,  am  I  he  dare  not  oppose  the  plans 
drafted  by  those  in  power,  rhis  is  monopoly.  The  same 
technique  of  control  by  state- owned  monopolies  is  found  in 
Russia. 

When  you  restrict  productio  1  free  enterprise  is  suppressed, 
personal  l-berty  is  endangered  and  progress  is  halted.  The 
real  danger  of  economic  planr  inglies  in  that  control  of  one 
activity  scon  leads  to  control   )f  all  economic  life. 

For  example,  the  Coal  Commission  finds  that  raising  the 
price  of  coal  leads  to  a  deman  i  for  an  offsetting  tax  on  fuel 
cil.  Under  the  Triple  A.  the  at  empt  to  control  the  production 
of  seven  commodities  led  to  he  control  of  13  major  farm 
products.  Control  in  the  first  instance  was  of  acreage  only, 
but  now  production  and  marke  ting  are  both  controlled. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  to  you?  It  means  that  you 
are  no  longer  the  judge  of  i'our  own  best  interests;  and 
further,  It  means  a  lower  stanc  ard  of  living. 

Where  there  is  Government  control  and  domination  indi- 
vidual initiative  is  destroyed.  No  longer  would  there  be  that 
aggressiveness  of  Americans  w  iich  has  given  this  country  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  tl  le  history  of  the  world. 

When  a  factory  shuts  down  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  wages.  When  less  com  Is  produced 
there  is  less  corn  to  eat.  Wh<  n  less  cotton  is  grown  there  is 
less  cotton  to  wear.  The  less  we  produce,  the  less  we  have. 
This  affects  all  of  us.  If  the  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
raised,  then  more,  not  less,  mi  st  be  produced. 

The  Government  should  em  :ourage  industry  to  produce  as 
much  as  it  can.  New  uses  for  our  products  should  be  found. 
If  production  decreases  prices,  so  much  the  better,  for  as 
prices  are  lowered  the  consume  r  will  be  able  to  buy  more  with 
his  dollar.  Tliis  is  the  Americ  an  way.  which  gives  us  greater 
production,  lower  costs  and  pr  ces,  and  leads  to  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  full  employment. 

But  how  can  the  New  Deal  theorists  reconcile  their  policy 
of  raising  prices  by  producing  ess  with  their  reciprocal -trade 
treaties,  which  permit  produ  :ts  of  cheap  foreign  labor  to 
undersell  American  products  n  lade  by  American  labor? 

Foreign  trade  is  helpful  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 
Make  no  mistake  at>out  that.  We  must  import  many  com- 
modities, such  as  tin,  nickel,  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea. 
In  turn,  this  country  produce  s  such  commodities  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  automobiles,  office  ec  uipment,  electrical  and  indus- 
trial machinery,  which  are  net  ded  by  others.  We  can  and  do 
produce;  more  of  these  commodities  than  v.'e  consume.  We 
should  have  foreign  markets  in  which  to  sell  these  surplus 
gocds. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  reduce  tariffs  on  our 
commodities  to  a  point  where  foreign  goods  imdei^ell  similar 
American  goods  in  our  home  r  larkets. 

By  opening  our  doors  to  gojds  produced  by  cheap  foreign 
labor,  we  take  jobs  and  wages  from  our  own  citizens,  we  close 
factories,  board  up  mines,  anl  throw  thousands  of  men  on 
the  streets  looking  for  jobs. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Cor  gress  passed  various  Immigra- 
tion laws  and  exclusion  acts  )ecause  It  was  recognized  that 
the  influx  of  foreign  labor,  sjccustomed  In  Its  own  country 
to  low  wages  and  long  hour^  Would  result  in  lowering  wages, 
working  and  living  standards  jof  all  American  labor. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  d  sastrous  effects  between  bring- 
ing cheap  foreign  labor  over  h  Te  to  compete  with  our  Ameri- 
can labor  and  the  bringing  iver  of  the  products  of  cheap 
foreign  labor,  under  so-calle  I  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  to 


compete  with  the  ijroducts  ol 


American  labor? 
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At  least,  when  foreign  laborers  came  to  America  they  be- 
came consumers.  But  when  we  import  cheap  foreign-made 
goods  that  foreign  labor  constitutes  no  consuming  power  in 
this  country. 

At  least  when  one  American  worker  takes  the  job  of  another 
and  makes  him  idle  the  first  worker  helps  to  support  him. 
But  when  we  make  American  workers  idle  by  importing  cheap 
foreign-made  products,  the  foreign  workers  do  not  help  to 
support  the  idle  American  workers. 

Let  me  quote  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  May 
1938: 

Re.iolved.  That  the  executive  council  of  the  Amertcan  Federation 
of  Labor  expresses  its  opposition  to  reciprocal -trade  treaties  which 
discriminate  against  American  workers.  We  are  opposed  to  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties'  provisions  which  provide  for  Importation  of  goods 
and  merchandise  which,  because  of  low  labor  costs  abroad,  are  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  goods  and  merchandise  produced  by 
workers  In  the  United  States,  where  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
are  established  on  a  higher  standard  than  those  which  prevail 
abroad. 

John  J.  Mara,  president  of  the  Bool  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion in  Washington: 

Not  alone  did  these  imports  of  Czechoslovaklan  shoes  enter  Amer- 
ican markets,  according  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission's 
findings,  on  a  basis  of  some  59  percent  less  than  cost  of  comparable 
American-made  shoes,  depriving  American  shoe  workers  of  their 
Job  opportunities,  but.  In  addition  tiiereto,  these  shoes  were  deliv- 
ered at  prices  so  much  below  American  costs  of  production  that 
they  forced  down  the  wholesale  price  structure,  preventing  Amer- 
ican shoe  workers  from  obtaining  wages  which  they  were  entitled  to. 

California.  North  Carolina,  the  New  England  States,  the 
Southern  States — all  parts  of  the  country  have  sent  a  flood 
Of  protests  to  Washington.  Does  the  administration  do  any- 
thing? Absolutely  nothing.  As  a  result  milLons  of  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  out  of  employment.  American  farmers  are 
deprived  of  a  fair  price  for  their  products.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  business  houses  suffer. 

We  must  stop  the  influx  of  cheap  foreign  goods,  which  take 
jobs  and  wages  from  our  own  citizens.  We  must  do  away  with 
those  reciprocal -trade  treaties,  which  close  up  our  factories 
and  seriously  injure  our  own  economic  system,  now  bled  white 
by  the  strain  of  these  depression  years.  American  agricul- 
ture and  American  industry  are  so  weakened  by  the  burdens 
they  have  carried  during  these  years  of  New  Deal  experi- 
mentation that  now  every  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  competi- 
tion Is  10  times  more  serious  than  would  be  the  case  in 
normal  times. 

Wars  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world;  nations  frantically 
struggle  for  world  markets;  dictators  crush  many  portions  of 
the  earth.  It  behooves  us  to  take  care  of  our  own  citizens. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  they  have  jobs,  that  they  have  in- 
come, so  that  we  can  again  become  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented people. 

Work  In  the  Office  of  a  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      - 
Friday,  May  19,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENINa 
STAR  FOR  MAY   18,   1939 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence In  the  Evening  Star  for  May  18  calls  attention  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  work  performed  by  Members  of 
Congress.  This  article  has  to  do  with  the  recent  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  authorizing  emplosrment  of 
an  additional  clerk.  I  am  setting  it  forth  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  here  because  it  fairly  and  accurately  states  the 
situation. 


Ever  since  Congress  convened  in  January  I  have  had  three 
employees  in  my  ^Washington  office,  and  in  addition  have  had 
work  done  in  my  Duluth  office.  Yesterday  was  a  typical  day 
so  far  as  my  routine  is  concerned.  In  the  forenoon  I  at- 
tended a  Senate  committee  hearing  which  has  to  do  with 
legislation  that  would  benefit  northern  Minnesota  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  or  probably  more.  It  was  important  that 
I  attend  this  hearing.  It  is  important  that  I  keep  on  attend- 
ing hearings  until  this  legislation  is  passed.  The  House 
convened  at  12  noon.  Roll  calls  and  consideration  of  pending 
legislation  kept  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  until  5  p.  m. 

While  many  departmental  requests  were  attended  to  by  the 
clerks  In  my  office,  there  was  still  the  matter  of  conferences 
over  propositions  that  concerned  the  district  and  also  the 
question  of  giving  personal  attention  to  correspondence  in 
reference  to  pending  legislative  problems.  That  was  not 
reached  until  the  evening. 

Official  correspondence  in  the  office  of*  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  more  than  doubled  in  recent  years.  And  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  said  the  other  day,  there  Is  no  40-hour 
week  nor  an  8-hour  day  in  a  Congressman's  office. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  a  great  many  people  do  not 
realize  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  must  be  handled 
in  a  Representative's  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  article  is  as  follows: 


When  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  a  roU- 
call  vote,  clecld«d  this  week  to  Increase  their  appropriation  for 
Clerk  hire  ty  (1.-500  a  year,  a  sort  of  feeling  of  conscious  guilt  was 
promptly  attached  to  the  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Members 
of  Congress  mijht  weU  have  be?n  proud  of  what  they  did,  and  the 
country  would  be  many  millions  of  dollars  better  off  if  the  Con- 
gieFsmen  and  Senators  had  more  Instead  of  less  help. 

The  total  appropriation  increase  amounts  to  about  $660,000  a 
year,  and  all  It  takes  care  of  is  the  hiring  of  clerks  to  handle  mail. 
The  processes  of  democracy  encourage  rather  than  discourage  letter 
WTltlng.  Telling  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  what  the  constituent 
thinks  is  nowadays  regarded  as  the  great  privUege  of  citizens  of  a 
free  country.  But  when  the  Member  of  Congress  fails  to  answer 
such  a  letter  or  telegram  he  Is  supposed  to  be  indifferent.  dl»- 
ccurtecus,  or  rude,  and  not  fit  to  represent  his  district  or  Stat«. 

Yet  the  Job  of  answering  correspondence  is  tremendous  and  the 
Job  of  classifying  the  letters  and  giving  digests  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  so  that  he  or  she  may  know  what  the  trend  of  opinion 
happens  to  be  is  not  something  which  can  be  done  by  clerks  who 
also  have  to  formulate  and  take  care  of  the  repUes. 

CHORES   AKK   INCEEASKD 

Not  a  few  hours  but  most  of  the  hours  of  a  Congressman's  office 
force  are  taken  up  with  running  down  requests  for  Information  or 
contacting  Government  bureaus.  The  larger  the-iJaureaucracy  gets, 
the  more  are  the  chores  of  the  Congressman  and  Senator  Increased. 

The  staffs  of  the  531  men  and  women  in  the  House  and  Senate 
are  woefully  Inadequate,  and  all  because  of  a  peculiarly  developed 
notion,  bordering  on  the  side  of  demagoguery,  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  must  never  vote  any  money  for  himself  or  his  office.  Also, 
there  have  been  some  abuses  in  recent  years  where  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  on  their  pay  rolls  their  own  relatives,  who  in  some 
cases  did  no  work  at  all  but  drew  a  salary  check. 

Even  conceding  these  abuses,  which  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  the  work  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  has  in- 
creased enormously,  and  hence  to  measure  the  needs  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  by  what  some  small  minority  might  do  is  unfair  not  only 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are  conscientious  about 
it  but  to  the  vast  body  of  citizens  whose  Interests  are  adversely 
affected. 

Not  long  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  by  this  correspondent  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  have  attached  to  his  office  a 
person  with  training  in  economics,  someone  who  could  actually 
examine  and  fximlsh  memoranda  to  the  Senator  or  Representative 
so  he  would  know  something  about  the  legislation  he  is  asked  to 
pass  upon.  The  action  Just  taken  by  the  House  goes  only  part  way. 
It  furnishes  an  extra  clerk  at  $1,500  but  does  not  reaUy  solve  the 
major  problem  of  getting  legislation  properly  analysed. 

BUSINESS  VrSES  RESEABCH 

The  American  people  pay  $10,000  a  year  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative.  The  average  exectitlve  in  business  getting  any 
stun  of  that  size  has  a  competent  and  adequate  office  staff,  with 
specialists  In  his  line  of  bvisiness  and  someone  who  can  manage 
the  office  In  his  absence.  Members  of  Congress  are  suppKised  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as 
their  conunlttees.  They  cannot  possibly  run  their  offices  and  be  on 
the  floor  and  at  the  committee  meetings  and  do  Jiistice  to  any  of 
these  three  responsibilities  unless  they  have  assistance. 

Suppose  every  Member  of  Congress  had  an  office  assistant  who  was 
not  required  to  handle  the  clerical  details  but  could  concentrate  on 
studying  legislation.  Suppose  also  that  It  cost  the  Government 
about  $2,000,000  or  thereabouts,  or  an  average  of  about  $4,000  a  year 
per  office.  The  question  then  would  be  this,  Woxild  It  be  worth 
$2,000,000  a  year  to  get  Intelligent  legislation  passed  on  economic 
problems?     Suppose  tlie  theory  of  taxation  as  It  deters  business 
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activity  or  as  removal  of  taxes  furnishes  Incentive  to  business  were 
at  the  moment  thoroughly  understcxxl  In  the  office  of  every  Member 
of  Congress,  would  It  not  be  logical  to  assume  that  out  of  such 
knowledge  might  come  a  real  tax-revlslon  bill  buttressed  by  facts 
and  experience?  And  if  American  business  were  encouraged  by  a 
genuine  tax-revlslon  plan  so  economic  recovery  would  come, 
wouldn't  American  people  get  a  thousand  times  more  their  money's 
worth  out  of  the  expenditure  for  competent  economists  to  help 
Senators  and  Representatives? 

Businessmen  have  plenty  of  research  assistants,  but  the  facts 
they  turn  up  are  regarded  as  suspect  by  politically  minded  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  But  if  their  own  staffs  ttirned  up  the  same 
facts — for  2  and  2  make  4.  whether  it  is  in  a  Representative's 
office  or  In  a  corporation's  research  bureau — there  might  be  a 
different  story  to  tell  about  the  vast  amount  of  economic  legisla- 
tion which  nowadays  dominates  the  work  of  both  Houses  at 
Congress. 

Congressional  Investigation  of  the  Philippines 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONEK   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1939 

Mr.  ELIZALDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Philipn 
plne  Government  would  welcome  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  any  aspect  of  Philippine  national  life.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  there  is  no  need  or  basis  for  any  inquiry  into  al- 
leged Japanese  infiltration  into  the  Philippines — even  less 
from  any  of  the  angles  suggested  in  the  resolution  introduced 
today. 

The  Philippines,  naturally,  carries  on  a  normal  trade  with 

Japan,  as  with  all  its  neighboring  countries.  These  rela- 
tions are  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  there  cannot  be,  of 

course,  any  discrimination  for  or  against  any  foreign  nation. 
I  can  state  emphatically  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
whatsoever  in  favor  of  Japan,  since  our  only  trade  prefer- 
ences are  with  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  our  cultural  inclinations  are  concerned,  our  en- 
tire national  life  is  founded  and  maintained  on  American 
principles  and  democratic  ideals  which  are  so  fundamentally 
instilled  that  they  will  be  maintained.  Any  influences  alien 
to  democracy  and  free  government  do  not  thrive  and  are  not 
encouraged  In  the  Philippines. 

The  suggestion  regarding  Japanese  immigration  is  inac- 
curate, because  the  proE>osed  new  immigration  legislation 
alms  precisely  toward  a  nondiscriminatory  policy,  establish- 
ing an  equitable  quota  basis  for  the  entrance  of  foreigners 
into  the  Philippines. 

We  would  be  very  happy  and  even  anxious  to  have  a  con- 
gressional study  at  first  hand  of  Philippine  conditions  and 
Philippine-American  trade  relations  at  any  practicable  time. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Philippine  CMnmonwealth  is  proceed- 
ing most  successfully  under  President  Quezon's  able  leader- 
ship, and  that  a  progressive  liberal  administration  is  being 
maintained. 

This  will  be  surely  confirmed  by  all  United  States  admin- 
istrative agencies  directly  concerned  with  Philippine  affairs. 
We  cannot  but  welcome  any  inquiries  regarding  specific  or 
general  conditions  In  the  islands. 


Pay  the  Farmer  Cost  of  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  22  (.legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
remarks  by  myself  on  the  subject,  "Pay  the  Fanner  Cost  of 
Production." 


bartered  or  traded  to  foreign 
pluses.    Whether  we  like  it 
disposing  of  surplus  goods  is 


lack  of  international  money 
cornered  the  world's  gold  and 


There  being  no  objection  th^  remarks  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows : 

A   SENSltLE   BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  Mr.  President,  17  Senators 
have  introduced  in  the  Unite  i  States  Senate  a  bill  which, 
if  it  be  enacted  into  law,  wil  give  the  American  fanners 
cost  of  production  upon  that  :  >art  of  their  crop  domestically 
consumed  and  place  all  surpl  ises  of  all  crops  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  for  disposal  to  the  needy  or  to  be 


countries  requiring  these  sur- 
3r  not,  the  barter  system  of 
the  modern  method  of  inter- 


national trade.    Embargoes,  ligh  tariff  walls,  and  an  utter 


SOMETHING 


I  have  never  been  able  to 


we  would  have  the  proprietor 


since  America  has  virtually 
silver  supply  and  buried  it  at 


Fort  Knox  and  West  Point  J  have  brought  that  primitive 
method  of  international  trac  e  back  into  being.  Powerful 
nations  are  using  the  barter  sy  stems  today  because  they  must 
use  it  if  they  would  have  trade.  America  does  not  like  it, 
but  fire  is  often  best  fought  ^vith  fire,  and  when  we  are  in 
Rome  it  is  well  to  do  as  d<i  the  Romans.  This  cost-of- 
production  bill  would  place  no  burden  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  whatever;  it  would  add  no  taxes,  processing  or 
otherwise ;  but  it  would  establi  sh  a  fair  price  to  the  American 
consumer  and  producer  and  ( oncentrate  surplus  supplies  of 
farm  products  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  be  disposed 
of  in  an  orderly  way  at  home  i  .nd  abroad. 

SOMETIME,    W:  lY    NOT    NOW? 

Some  day  we  must  come  to  t  tils  kind  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram, for  the  reason  that  it  is  economically  sound,  fair  to 
the  American  consumer,  and  air  to  the  American  producer, 
and  because  it  will  put  the  Ai  lerican  Government  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  buyer  and 
the  foreign  producing  competi  or.  The  sooner  we  accept  the 
inevitable,  "take  the  bull  by  t  le  horns,"  and  solve  the  agri- 
cultural problem,  the  sooner  v  ill  we  restore  prosperity  in  this 
coimtry.  There  can  be  no  p  rmanent  or  just  prosperity  in 
America  so  long  as  the  f  arme  r  is  kept  in  virtual  bankruptcy 
and  economic  despair.  Amer:  ca  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
return  to  an  $80,000,000,000  a  uiual  income  until  the  income 
of  the  American  farmer,  wh(  represents  30  percent  of  our 
population,  is  raised  from  its  p  resent  low  status  of  $7,000,000,- 
000  to  a  fair  income  of  at  leas  $15,000,000,000.  This  cost-of- 
production  bill  will  accomplish  that  very  thing,  and  it  will 
boost  the  national  income  at  least  $10,000,000,000  and  pay 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  ha  f  a  billion  additional  in  taxes. 
Some  thoughtless  persons  arc]  i  their  eyebrows  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  American  f arn  ers  cost  of  production  on  the 
portion  of  their  crop  domestii  ;ally  consumed,  as  though  that 
were  a  fantastic  dream  or  a  "  crackpot"  scheme  impossible  of 
realization. 


FOR   NOTHING 


imderstand  why  that  attitude 


should  exist.  Can  any  hones;  industry  continue  in  business 
if  it  produces  below  cost?  I;  cannot.  Make  no  mistake — 
failure,  bankruptcy,  and  recei'  ership  face  every  industry  that 
files  in  the  face  of  such  ai  imperishable  economic  law. 
When  you  and  I  go  to  a  res  ^urant  to  enjoy  a  good  meal. 


paid  cost  of  production  plus  a 


profit  upon  his  investment  f  o:  all  the  good  services  which  he 
provides  for  oiu-  comfort.  Li  cewise  we  would  want  the  men 
and  women  who  cook  the  food  and  wait  on  the  table  to  have  a 
living  wage  and  reasonable  hours;  yet  we  seem  perfectly  will- 
ing that  the  farmer  who  grev  the  good  things  set  before  us 
to  eat  should  not  be  paid  th<  costs  of  producing  these  vital 
necessities.  We  have  the  hetrt  to  dismiss  the  farmer  with 
scant  concern  because  his  distress  is  not  visible  to  us  in  our 
smug  comfort  and  for  the  fui  Lher  reason  that  his  is  the  only 
industiy  that  is  powerless  to  i  esist  our  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions of  getting  something  foi  nothing. 

FARM    PROBJ  XM    COMPLEX 

American  fanners  have  tr  ed  for  years  to  build  up  farm 
organizations  to  deal  collectiv  jly  with  the  consvuners  of  farm 
produce  and  secinre  for  their  families  and  themselves  a  living 
wage.  While  these  organizations  have  performed  a  great 
service  and  accomplished  a  g  eat  good,  especially  along  edu- 
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cational  lines  among  their  own  membership,  they  have  never 
become  powerful  enough  to  drive  a  bargain  with  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  which  would  protect  their  own  markets.  Farm- 
ers have  foimd  after  a  careful  study  that  they  are  not  only 
engaged  in  a  complicated  industry,  which  is  interstate  in 
character,  but  they  have  discovered  that  they  must  deal  with 
deeply  involved  international  economies  and  social  problems. 
American  farm  prices  to  American  consimiers  are  not  deter- 
mined in  our  country  but  are  fixed  in  Liverpool,  Rotterdam, 
Habana,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  other  hundreds  of  foreign  mar- 
kets scattered  throughout  the  world.  Too,  transportaUon 
costs  to  the  foreign  ports  on  goods  never  shipped  out  of 
America  but  consimied  here  at  home  are  often  deducted  from 
the  domestic  price  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  American 
farmer. 

TWO-PRICB    SYSTEM 

Many  American  manufacturers  and  industries  operate 
under  a  two-price  system;  they  sell  at  one  price  upon  the 
domestic  market  and  at  an  entirely  different  price  upon  the 
foreign  market.  Many  of  them  maintain  factories  and  as- 
sembling plants  on  foreign  soil  to  give  them  the  advantages 
of  low  foreign  wages,  free  penetration  through  foreign  tariff 
walls  and  elimination  of  transportation  costs.  The  farmer 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  market  under  that  kind  of 
a  system.  He  is  tied  to  the  soil  and  is  compelled  to  absorb 
the  extra  costs  of  high  American  standards  not  only  upon 
the  goods  which  he  sells  in  the  foreign  market  but  upon  the 
goods  he  sells  in  the  domestic  market  based  upon  the  foreign- 
market  price  less  transportation  from  his  farm  to  the  foreign 
port.  He  produces  his  whole  crop  under  the  expensive  high- 
living  standards  of  America  and  sells  his  whole  crop  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  upon  the  low  foreign  standards  of  the 
Tropics,  Europe,  and  Asia.  He  buys  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket in  which  industry  has  tariff  protection  and  where  labor 
has  both  its  own  powerful  organization  to  consummate  ad- 
vantageous collective  bargainings  and  Government  protection 
aginst  exploitation.  The  living  standards  of  foreign  farm- 
ers are  very  low.  In  most  countries  they  constitute  a  peasant 
class,  work  long  hours  for  a  meager  existence,  have  few 
opportunities  and  only  very  limited  privileges;  yet  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  expected  to  produce  for  the  American  con- 
sumer on  that  kind  of  a  basis  and  at  the  same  time  live  in 
the  American  way.  If  It  be  the  purpose  of  the  American 
Grovernment  to  establish  a  class  of  peasants  and  farm  peons 
in  this  country,  the  certain  method  will  be  to  continue  to 
compel  the  American  farmer  to  compete  with  the  peasantry 
abroad  not  only  on  the  10  percent  of  his  goods  which  finds 
a  market  abroad  but  upon  the  other  90  percent  that  finds 
a  market  in  his  own  country.    How  unfair  this  is. 

THE   WALLACE   PLAN   A   rATLUSX 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  tried  to  solve  this  acute 
problem  by  paying  doles — which  he  chooses  to  call  by  the 
pretty  names  of  conservation  benefits  and  parity  payments — 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  American  farmer  so  that 
he  might  have  a  squint  from  afar  at  the  abundant  life.  To  be 
eligible  to  receive  these  doles,  however,  farmers  must  accept 
a  glorified  economy  of  scarcity  and  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  a  program  of  curtailed  production.  Surpluses  are 
not  disposed  of  under  his  plan,  but  loans  are  made  upon 
them,  and  they  are  then  piled  up  in  show  windows  as  a  con- 
stant threat  to  the  price  structure  until  now  farm  commod- 
ity prices  are  down  to  almost  the  lowest  points  of  history.  A 
whole  year's  supply  of  cotton  is  mortgaged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, a  6  months'  supply  of  wheat  will  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  year's  crop  and  Government-owned  storage  com  is 
reaching  dangerous  proportions.  Prospective  purchasers  of 
these  staple  commodities  do  not  know  what  hour  the  flood- 
gates will  be  lowered  and  these  distressed,  mortgaged  crops 
thrown  upon  the  open  market,  so  they  naturally  hesitate  to 
invest  in  them.  This  queer  hybrid  of  partially  controlled 
production  that  does  not  control,  and  mortgaged  stored  sur- 
pluses, "the  ever  normal  granary,"  has  placed  the  American 
farming  industry  in  a  most  precarious  situation.  It  has 
bankrupt  the  Federal  Treasiur,  wrecked  the  American 
farmer,  and  made  American  traders  the  proverbial  "fat 
boy"  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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FOLTnCAL    KEVOLX7TION  ' 

In  a  speech  a  little  over  a  year  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  I  predicted  that  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram when  enacted  into  law  would  bring  about  a  political 
revolution  in  the  Farm  Belt.  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen, 
and  I  am  grieved  that  it  has  happened,  becaiise  I  believe 
in  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Democratic  Party  with 
all  my  heart.  A  terrible  mistake  is  being  made,  and  the 
tiagic  pity  is  that  it  is  being  done  by  a  courageous  adminis- 
tration that  really  wants  to  help  the  fanner  but  apparently 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Wallace  has  started  down  the 
wrong  track  and  seemingly  is  too  proud  to  admit  failure. 
He  means  all  right,  but  good  intentions  do  not  pay  off  mort- 
gages and  bills  and  taxes.  The  American  farmer  is  inter- 
ested in  his  Government;  he  is  very  unhappy  over  the  stag- 
gering national  debt  of  $45,000,000,000  owed  by  his  covmtry. 
He  realizes  that  a  program  based  on  debt  caimot  last.  He 
resents  having  borrowed  money  handed  to  him  as  a  dole  as 
though  he  were  a  common  pauper.  He  does  not  seek  char- 
ity; he  wants  to  be  paid  for  the  hard  work  be  is  so  wiUing 
to  perform. 

The  payments  fthat  are  made  to  him  out  of  borrowed 
money  from  the  federal  Treasury  require  him  to  submit  to 
a  regimentation  and  control  that  humiliates  him.  disheartens 
him,  breaks  his  morale,  and  drives  him  into  sullen  resent- 
ment and  submerged  anger.  He  only  submits  to  this  humil- 
iating experience'  out  of  desperation  and  helplessness.  He 
never  can  be  convinced  that  he  should  surrender  all  of  his 
liberty  and  freedom.  He  lives  on  a  farm  primarily  because 
he  loves  liberty.  He  is  not  an  imbecUe;  he  is  not  a  boy  In 
his  teens  or  an  ignoramus,  and  it  does  not  set  well  with  him 
to  be  treated  as  such.  He  wants  an  honest  recompense  for 
the  hard  work  that  he  performs.    He  does  not  object  to 

working  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  but  he 
wants  to  be  paid  for  that  work  as  other  citizens  are  paid  for 

their  labor.  He  is  not  asking  for  a  single  advantage  or  a 
special  privilege  of  any  kind,  but  he  would  welcome  a  decent 
deal 

TUM    COTTNTK'r'S    PROBLKM 

This  is  "more  than  just  a  farm  problem,  however.  Ameri- 
can prosperity  is  involved.  If  the  farmer  be  given  a  fair 
economic  opiwrtunity  the  whole  country  will  prosper.  Last 
year  our  farmers  produced  a  splendid,  well-balanced  crop 
of  all  farm  commodities.  It  was  not  exactly  a  bumper  crop 
or  a  record-breaker,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  crops  and 
one  of  the  best-balanced  crops  that  has  ever  been  grown. 
It  w^as  well  distributed  throughout  the  country;  no  major 
droughts  or  catastrophes  affected  it  to  any  great  extent 
or  over  any  large  area;  the  production  was  even  and  compar- 
atively satisfactory  over  the  entire  country;  and  yet  with  that 
fine  crop  the  United  States  Government  has  had  to  go 
out  on  the  highways  and  byways  and  borrow  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  doles  of  one  kind  or  another  to  the 
farmers  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  together. 

If  these  doles  had  balanced  the  farmers'  budget.  It  would 
not  be  so  serious,  but  little  progress  in  that  direction  has  been 
made.  What  further  proof  does  one  require  to  be  convinced 
of  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  program?  With  these  doles 
and  Federal  loans  and  f aim-security  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams added  to  the  farm  income,  that  income  still  barely 
reaches  10  percent  of  the  national  income.  Thirty  percent 
of  American  citizens  live  on  our  farms;  if  they  had  their 
share  of  the  American  income,  it  would  need  to  be  nearly 
three  times  the  present  income.  If  fanners'  present  low 
incomes  were  doubled,  you  would  witness  a  prosperity  in  this 
country  that  would  astound  you  and  you  would  witness 
5,000,000  men  and  women  now  imemployed  given  jobs  on 
5,000,000  farms  now  needing  their  help  but  without  funds  to 
employ  them. 

WISCONSIX 

Ten  days  ago  I  made  a  hurried  automobile  drive  of  nearly 
700  miles  through  the  beautiful  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
while  I  knew  that  financial  conditions  on  farms  were  ter- 
rible, yet  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock  which  I  received. 
I  found  there  the  best  improved  farms  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  finest  livestock,  the  most  intelligent  and  thrifty  t&rmea. 
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and  yet  fanner  after  fanner  had  the  same  sad  story  to 
relate — "impending  bankniptcy."  One  fann,  outstanding  in 
its  appearance — a  good  house,  splendid,  well-kept  bams  and 
outbuildings,  well-bred  livestock  and  modem  machinery  in 
first-class  condition — reported  that  they  were  going  behind 
$150  per  month  and  would  have  to  let  the  hired  help  go  in 
a  few  days  and  muddle  along  the  best  they  could  without 
hope  of  meeting  their  expenses  and  fixed  charges.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  farm  that  did  not  need  a  hired  man  or  two  if 
there  were  some  means  of  paying  for  them. 

ASK    THK    FASMXR'S    WITE 

When  I  go  into  an  agricultural  country  to  learn  the  true 
eonditions  on  the  farms  I  do  not  seek  out  the  representatives 
of  thT*-United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  county 
agents,  or  the  farm  experts  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
nor  do  I  talk  to  the  farm  organization  leaders  or  to  the 
farmer  himself.  I  have  le-amed.  through  long  experience  as 
an  actual  farmer  and  as  a  manager  of  a  farmers'  coopera- 
tive, that  there  Is  a  source  of  real  information  available  if 
one  seeks  the  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  farm  finances.  I 
talk  to  the  farmer's  wife;  she  knows;  she  makes  up  the 
budget;  she  has  in  mind  the  total  Income  and  the  total 
outgo.  She  is  familiar  with  the  deprivations,  the  debts,  the 
unpaid  bills,  the  tax  obligations,  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
and  ambitions  for  her  children,  and  all  of  the  other  problems 
and  tribulations  which  harass  her  soul,  and  she  will  speak 
the  plain,  unvarnished  truth — as  Vice  President  Garner  calls 
it — "with  the  bark  off."  She  will  say  whether  or  not  the 
farm  is  a  going  concern,  and  she  will  testify  whether  or  not 
the  long  hours  of  toil  of  the  whole  family  are  meeting  half- 
way with  desired  results. 

The  farmer  himself  is  often  too  proud  to  admit  failure  even 
though  that  failure  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  lack 
of  Industry,  effort,  and  judgment  on  his  part.  His  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  tell  you  straight  from  the  shoulder  with- 
out mincing  words  or  making  excuses  the  exact  situation 
which  her  little  brood  faces.  If  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  go  out  into  the  farm  territory  and  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  the  farmers'  wives,  they  would  come  back  to 
Washington  and  tear  the  present  farm  program  into  small 
bits,  throw  it  in  the  ash  can,  or  stamp  it  into  the  earth,  and 
adopt  a  program  that  would  do  the  job  if  it  took  all  summer 
and  all  fall  and  all  winter.  Thousands  of  farms  every  month 
in  Wisconsin  are  being  "knocked  d*vn  under  the  hammer" 
with  few  takers  because  the  farmers^annot  meet  their  mort- 
gages and  debt  obligations.  What  is  true  In  Wisconsin  must 
be  true,  perhaps  more  or  less  intensified,  throughout  the 
country;  the  better  the  farm  and  the  better  the  equipment, 
seemingly,  the  greater  the  difRculty. 

FARMERS  GOOD  SPCNDKBS 

If  the  farmer  were  paid  the  cost  of  production  upon  what 
3^u  and  I  eat  and  wear,  he  could  meet  his  bills  and  expenses 
and  not  need  loans,  rehabilitation,  and  doles;  he  would  not  be 
a  biu-den  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  instead  would 
contribute  in  a  major  way  to  the  general  prosperity  of  his 
country.  He  would  be  changed  from  an  object  of  "sweet 
charity"  to  a  sound  economic  status.  He  would  directly  and 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  instead  of  being 
a  burden  to  it.  The  farmer  has  alwas^  been  the  greatest 
consumer  of  goods  in  our  country,  for  90  percent  of  his  in- 
come goes  into  the  capital  structure  of  his  business.  There  is 
never  an  end  to  the  improvements  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
farm;  if  the  farmer  has  money,  he  Invests  in  paint,  sanitary 
facilities,  furnishings  for  his  home,  improvements  in  his  out- 
buildings, repairs  to  his  implements,  and  investments  in  better 
bred  livestock.  The  farm  population  would  spend  twice  their 
present  income  in  Improving  their  homes  and  farm  units  if 
given  the  opportunity, 

PACE    MISTES    HIPLET 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Wallace  farm  program  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  "Believe-it-or-not"  Ripley,  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  Interested  In  many  of  the  tmbe- 
lleveable  inconsistencies  to  be  found  In  it.  Do  you  suppose 
Ripley  would  be  startled  to  learn  that  Florida,  with  the 
finest  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  growing  c^ne,  is  not 


permitted  to  grow  sufBclent  si  gar  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Florida  and  is  compelled  to  buy  sugar  for  her  own  consump- 
tion from  Cuba,  although  am  aly  able  to  supply  herself? 
Here  is  another  for  Ripley:  Coi  igress  provides  sizable  parity 
pasrments  to  com  growers  on 
Iowa,  and  contiguous  area,  bui 
other  com  growers  upon  50.000 JOGO  acres  in  36  other  States. 
Would  Ripley  or  his  fans  beliejre  that  Congress  would  pass 
a  law  that  was  not  general  irJ  its  application;  that  would 
take  borrowed  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  arbi- 
trarily pay  the  com  growers  ti  12  States  and  deny  such 


42,000,000  acres  in  Illinois, 
denies  parity  pajrments  to 


payments  to  com  growers  in  3 
most  surplus  wheat-producing 


anyone  else  believe  that  the  tnlted  States  last  year  paid 


Canadian  grain  processors  30 


bonus  to  import  our  wheat  into  Canada  to  be  returned  at 


a  price  lower  than  the  domest 


feed?    I  am  certain  that  even  ]  tipley  would  not  believe  that 


North  Dakota  farmers  under 
been  forced  upon  them  are  not 


ensilage  to  feed  their  own  livestock.  I  could  go  on  calling 
such  inconsistencies  and  shockl  ig  disclosures  to  your  atten- 
tion for  a  long  time,  but  I  wi  1  burden  you  with  only  one 
more.    On  my  recent  Wiscons  n  trip  I  talked  with  a  very 


bright  young  farmer  who  was 


a  graduate  of  the  University 


of   Wisconsin,  and  who   persoially   related   this   incredible 


story  to  me.    He  said  that  he 


utilized  crop  rotation  to  conserve  his  soil.    He  planted  one 
of  his  fields  to  alfalfa  to  restjre  nitrogen  to  the  depleted 


soil.    After  he  had  done  so,  he 


sentative  of  the  United  States  E  epartment  of  Agriculture  and 
told  that  he  was  entitled  to  p^y  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  planting  that  alfalfa. 

He  thought  that  he  was  beini  "kidded"  for  a  time,  but  the 
representative  finally  convince  I  him  that  he  was  in  dead 
earnest.  He  then  declined  payment  since  he  was  not  look- 
ing for  something  for  nothin(  from  his  Government  and 
went  home  and  told  his  wife  at  aut  it.    She  was  the  practical 


sort  and  sent  him  back  to  get 
taxes  since  he  would  have  to  put 


NATIONAL 


America  is  spending  billions 
I  most  sincerely  hope  and 
needed,  but  history  records 
ever  been  conquered  until  they 
mission;  and  so  I  conclude  tha 
economy  with  a  dependable 
finest  kind  of  national  defense 
bellies  as  they  did  of  old.    If 
agriculture,  she  will  have  the 

COST-OP-PHODtrcnON 

No  country  can  possibly  maki ; 
or  an  advance  in  culture,  art, 
dependable  agriculture,  for  th4t 
things.    The  cost-of-productio 
If  need  be,  is  the  right  approach 
will  therefore,  some  day,  be  ad<  pted 
May  that  great  day  come  soon 


Religion  and 


EXTENSION  CF  RE]MARKS 


Ol 


HON.  JAMEI5  M,  MEAD 


OF  NEW 


States?    Canada  is  a  fore- 
coimtry.    Would  Ripley  or 


cents  a  bushel  subsidy  and 


c  price  to  Maine  as  a  dairy 


the  regimentation  that  has 
permitted  to  grow  sufBclent 


was  a  scientific  farmer  and 


was  approached  by  a  repre- 


the  money  to  use  to  pay  his 
up  his  share  of  taxes  anyway. 

3EFENSZ 


for  a  national  defense  that 

hdnestly  believe  will  never  be 

tlje  fact  that  no  people  have 

have  been  starved  into  sub- 

a  good,  healthy,  sound  farm 

lt)ng-range  production   is  the 

Armies  today  march  on  their 

America  be  made  strong  in 

b^t  defense. 

BUX   THE   ANSWER 


a  satisfactory  social  progress 

and  science  without  a  sound, 

is  the  basis  of  all  of  these 

bill,  perfected  and  improved 

to  the  farm  problem  and 

by  the  American  people. 


Democracy 


YORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  22  (legislative  qay  of  Friday.  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  T1  IOMAS,  OP  UTAH,  MAY  21.  1939 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  ivinted  In  the  Record  a  a  peech  delivered  by  the  Junior 
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Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Thomas]  on  the  subject  of  Religion 
and  Democracy  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  national  memo- 
rial services  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  City,  on  May 
21,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thus  has  the  poet  uttered  the  heartthrobs  of  all  the  mothers 
and  fathers  who,  caught  by  baleful  war,  have  given  their  sons  to 
their  country: 

"Why  has  the  harsh  wind 
Carried  away  the  blossoms 
With  his  savage  breath 
And  left  untouched,  uninjured. 
The  leaves  of  the  old  worn-out  tree?** 

We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  these  worthy  dead.  This  Is.  therefore, 
a  meeting  with  the  deepest  rellglotis  significance.  Religion  In  the 
final  analysis  Is  merely  a  knot  or  a  bond  between  those  of  us  who 
are  here  today  and  those  who  were  here  yesterday,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  those  who  are  here  today  to  see  that  those 
who  will  be  here  tomorrow  will  have  those  Ideals  preserved  for  them 
which  the  past  handed  down  to  tis. 

I  am  not  a  Jew.  as  you  are,  but  I  am  of  Israel:  therefore  there 
Is  a  meeting  In  our  veins  of  kindred  bloods:  but  greater  than  that 
there  Is  also  in  our  hearts  a  meeting  of  kindred  ideals  because  we 
both  have  that  heritage,  that  hope,  that  faith,  and  that  aspiration 
common  to  all  those  who  are  sons  of  Abraham  and  who  have  caught 
his  spirit.  Thiis  while  we  honor  the  dead  our  thoughts  reflect  the 
problems  of  the  living  and  our  prayers  are  for  those  that  come  after. 

If  I  were  to  take  a  text  today,  it  would  be  one  of  Aesop's  fables: 
An  eagle  in  flight  was  shot  down.  As  he  fell  to  the  ground 
wounded,  pierced  with  an  arrow,  he  turned  to  see  what  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  undoing  and  found  that  the  arrow  which  had 
pierced  him  had  been  guided  In  Its  flight  by  eagle  feathers.  He 
died  with  the  sad  reflection  that  within  us  all  are  the  elements  of 
our  own  destruction. 

If  there  are  within  us  all  the  elements  of  our  own  destruction, 
probably  there  are  within  us  also  the  opposite — the  elements  of 
our  own  salvation.  Can  we  of  Israel  be  critical  of  ourselves  to  the 
extent  of  analyzing  that  within  us  which  may  be  made  responsible 
for  our  destruction  and  turn  It  to  our  salvation? 

As  my  theme  is  to  be  one  of  religion,  may  my  approach  to  that 
theme  be  Judged  only  as  a  deeply  religious  man  makes  his  Judg- 
ments. 

The  foundation  on  which  all  the  great  religions  of  the  west  rests 
is  revelation.  Our  forefathers  took  for  granted  the  existence  of 
God.  called  themselves  His  children,  and  accepted  as  absolute 
those  principles  which  God  had  made  known  to  them  through 
their  prophets.  All  religions  of  the  West,  whether  they  be  Hebraic, 
Mohammedan.  Greek,  or  Christian,  are  based  upon  the  concept  of 
revelation:  revelation,  too.  from  a  God  who  Is  perfection.  There- 
fore the  history  of  Hebrew.  Greek.  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
p>eoples  Is  a  history  of  a  clash  of  absolutes  and  a  contest  of  con- 
flicting loyalties.  That  has  meant  strife,  martyrdom,  devotion  to 
cause,  death  for  principle,  and  war  for  the  glory  of  God.  Honest 
and  unscrupulous  leaders  alike  In  politics,  in  war,  and  in  the 
church  have  been  able  to  call  upon  the  people  and  to  depend  upon 
their  support  by  an  appeal  to  one  of  these  loyalties;  thus  the  very 
principle  on  which  our  faith  rests  has  contained  the  elements 
which  have  brought  cur  destruction.  Sometimes  race  has  been 
emphasized,  sometimes  religion,  sometimes  cause,  but  the  appeal, 
whether  it  has  been  for  race,  religion,  or  cause  has  been  based 
upon  the  principle  of  right,  and  in  that  sign  we  have  conquered 
or  died.  Such  is  the  glory  of  our  past.  And  in  each  of  the  nations 
of  the  West  who  took  part  In  the  late  World  War  there  Is  a  tomb 
In  which  rests  the  glory  of  that  nation,  to  an  Unknown  Soldier. 
In  much  the  same  way  the  Greeks  on  Mars  Hill  in  Athens  erected 
a  monument  to  the  unknown  god  after  the  vagaries  of  the  known 
gods  had  been  exposed,  proving  the  survival  of  a  faith  in  that 
which  was  good. 

Let  us  turn  to  my  text  and  use  It  as  It  reflects  the  Ills  of  today. 
The  faith  which  was  the  faith  of  ancient  Israel  gave  birth  to  the 
world's  most  intense  nationalism  built  upon  purity  of  race,  com- 
mon acceptance  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  living  and  dying  for 
Him.  Thus  the  religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  perpetu- 
ated. When  the  Ktogdom  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  Justified 
Its  existence  and  demanded  loyalty  to  It,  it  did  so  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  is  because  of  the  honor- 
ing of  race  and  common  heritaige  on  the  part  of  others  that  the 
Jew  today  In  those  places  in  the  world  where  he  finds  himself 
in  the  most  miserable  of  positions  Is  a  victim  of  the  idea  of  na- 
tionalism, which  was  his  own  creation.  That  is  the  irony  of  life, 
and  that  reflects  the  thought  that  within  us  all  are  the  elements 
of  our  own  destruction. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  broader  field  and  see  what  Ills  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  revelation  has  brought 
to  us.  We  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries  to  make  my  point,  for  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries  we  have  passed  through  serious  Justifica- 
tions with  tragic  consequences  as  a  result  of  deductions  drawn 
from  the  concept  of  revelation.  There  was  a  time  when  persecu- 
tion was  general  throughout  Etirope,  when  It  was  actually  thought 
pleasing  to  God  to  kill,  to  bum  at  the  stake,  to  torture  horribly 
an  tinbeliever  or  a  heretic,  and  it  was  believed  that  such  treat- 


ment was  given  for  the  glory  of  Ood.  Persecution  senned  to  be 
a  natxiral  condition,  and  man  accepted  It  as  a  necessary  one.  As 
time  went  on  a  new  spirit  took  hold  of  man,  a  spirit,  too,  Jiistifled 
from  religion,  and  p>er8ecutlon  gave  place  to  forbearance.  Man 
ceased  to  say  we  must  kill  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  allowed  thoM 
with  whom  he  disagreed  to  live,  but  Insisted  that  they  live  alonS 
The  persecutors  ceased  to  kill  but  they  remain€?d  aloof.  Men's 
religloxis  differences  were  condoned  but  never  accepted. 

Then,  when  the  new  spirit  broke  on  the  earth  which  gave  tis  otir 
America,  toleration  took  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
The  notion  that  man  might  worship  as  he  saw  fit,  that  he  was 
free  to  believe  as  he  wished  became  our  greatest  universal  prin- 
ciple, hence  we  wrote  it  into  our  Constitution.  Today  we  stand 
for  a  freedom  which  two  centuries  ago  we  thovight  would  cflend 
God,  and  we  assume  that  this  freedom  is  pleasing  to  our  Gcd.  In 
practically  every  church  in  America  today  God  Is  thanked  for  this 
spirit,  and  those  who  pray  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ping Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and 
they  thank  Him  also  for  giving  them  the  spirit  that  they  might 
pray  that  to  all  those  in  America  shall  be  preserved  the  right  to 
worship  how.  where,  or  what  they  may. 

But  toleration  is  not  the  ultimate.  Just  as  fort>earance  Is  supe- 
rior to  persecution,  and  toleration  is  finer  than  forbearance.  Just 
so  the  next  step  which  men  must  take  Is  superior  to  all  three, 
and  that  step  Is  essential  if  America  Ls  to  realize  her  destiny.  To 
the  devotees  of  each  religion  must  come  an  appreciation  of  the 
worth  which  is  in  others.  And  when  that  day  comes,  then  will  the 
desire  of  nations  be  fulfilled,  then  wlU  men  eee  eye  to  eye,  and 
then  will  religion  actually  lead  the  way  to  that  world-wide  purpose 
of  making  this  earth  definitely  a  kingdom  of  men  where  no  nmn 
shall  be  king,  where  the  sons  of  God  may  wish  to  dwell  and  live  as 
those  should  who  have  chosen  to  be  God's  children. 

The  spark  of  this  greater  promised  day  has  been  struck  In  the 
Palace  of  Religion  at  New  York's  great  world's  fair.  When  the 
committee  was  first  appointed  to  work  out  the  religious  exhibit.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  great  Catholic,  a  great  Prot- 
estant, and  a  great  Jew  had  been  named  to  work  out  det:iils.  X 
made  bold  to  write  to  the  directors  of  the  fair  that  they  did  not 
want  to  honor  Jointly  these  three  great  branches  of  religion  but 
that  their  scheme  must  t>e  broader  tbian  this,  that  the  universal 
which  underlies  all  religion  should  be  their  theme  and  not  Just  tlie 
hope  or  the  aspiration  of  the  three  greatest  branches. 

In  my  wanderings  over  the  earth,  I  had  learned  to  know  the 
worthiness  of  the  thoughts  of  the  lowly,  I  had  come  to  honor  the 
aspirations  and  spirit  of  some  whom  we  might  call  heathen,  and  It 
was  good  to  know  from  actual  contact  that  "God.  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His 
Son"  (Hebrews  1:  1),  that  "Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth; 
and  righteousness  shall  lock  down  from  Heaven"  (Psalm  85:  11) 
and  that  "it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  wlU  pour  out  my 
spirit  u;>on  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions"   (Joel  2:   28). 

It  was  from  these  experiences  that  I  learned  to  appreciate  what 
I  think  has  been  the  greatest  lesson  of  my  life,  a  lesson  gained, 
thank  goodness,  when  I  was  so  young  that  It  actually  became  a 
part  of  my  life.  At  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  In  1893,  my  mother 
took  me  to  the  meetings  of  the  great  Congress  of  Religions,  where 
I  heard  Kenza  Hirai.  whom  1  learned  to  know  when  I  lived  later 
in  Japan.  This  great  Japanese,  representing  the  religions  of  Japan, 
ended  his  speech  at  the  fair  with  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Japanese  Hokku  poems.    I  quote: 


"There  are  many  roads 
That  lead  to  the  top  of  the  motintain. 
But  when  once  the  sunmilt  Is  gained 
The  same  moon  is  seen." 

That  is  the  religion  of  the  future.  In  the  spirit  of  this  little 
poem  can  come  a  religious  peace  that  the  world  has  not  yet  known. 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  this  little  poem  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  man  Is  discovered.  This  is  of  necessity  the  religious 
attitude  of  all  who  having  varying  faiths  nevertheless  live  as 
neighbors  In  our  great  democracy.  This  is  one  blessing  we  thank 
those  we  honor  today  for  preserving  for  us. 

Religion  and  democracy  meant  much  to  those  we  honor.  They 
mean  much  to  us  too.  You  may  ask  why.  I  shall  attempt  an 
answer. 

Just  as  religion  makes  possible  a  unity  of  the  past  and  the 
future  as  they  are  refiected  in  the  present.  Just  so  does  democracy 
make  pKissible  a  unity  of  purpose  out  of  a  diversity  of  clrctun- 
stauce  and  a  multiplicity  of  loyalties  In  the  present. 

In  understanding  that,  we  have  the  key  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  wlU  free  men.  This  Is  one  of  America's  contributions 
to  better  living  for  man  on  earth.  It  is  a  simple  key,  and  it  takes 
but  a  moment  to  describe  It.  Philosophically,  though,  it  is  the 
mere  recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  is  complex  in  his  nature 
and  that  he  may  have  many  loyalties  without  being  disloyal  to 
any  one  of  them.  Here  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  It  is  not 
curs,  but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  single-willed  states  that  de- 
mands but  a  single  loyalty.  Leaders  In  single-willed  states  demand 
that  the  state  shall  have  one's  all — his  mind,  his  soul,  his  future, 
and  his  i>ast.  IDemocracy  makes  no  such  demand  on  man  as  that. 
Democracy  teaches  that  we  can  be  loyal  to  our  Ood  without  beinc 
disloyal  to  ovir  State;  we  can  be  loyal  to  our  family  without  being 
disloyal  to  our  God;  we  can  be  loyal  to  ovu-  friends  without  being 
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disloyal  to  our  parents.  Thus  In  developing  many  loyalties.  Amer- 
ican democracy  has  broken  that  element  which  would  br'.:.<?  Its 
destruction;  and  American  democracy  reflects  the  corollary  of  our 
text,  for  If  In  us  all  there  Is  the  element  of  ovlt  destruction.  If  we 
take  that  element  out  we  may  bring  about  our  salvation. 

Next,  aa  to  race:  America,  top,  has  solved  this  problem,  for  she 
has  built  her  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  basis  of  place  of 
birth  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  blood,  and  thus  American 
democracy  Is  preserved  safe  from  racial  conflict.  How  was  this 
destructive  element  to  man's  well  being  overcome?  We  can  thank 
the  Civil  War  for  this.  For  when  America  accepted  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  thereby  bestowed  a  right  upon  the  Negro  who 
had  t>een  freed,  this  Nation  Incidentally  granted  a  political  bless- 
ing to  all  men  who  live  In  America  regardless  of  race,  for  all  men 
born  in  the  United  States  or  under  Its  Jxirlsdlctlon  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  The 
fourteenth  amendment  enunciates  two  mighty  principles,  which 
have  In  them  the  elements  of  saving  our  democracy,  when  tides 
like  the  one  which  today  is  marching  in  the  earth,  based  as  it  is 
upon  a  false  theory  of  racial  purity,  might  otherwise  become  part 
of  us.  We  turn  to  the  charter  of  our  liberties  and  learn  that  our 
citizenship  is  first  of  all  dual  in  Its  nature,  therefore  each  citizen 
has  a  double  loyalty.  But.  better  still,  we  recognize  the  principle 
that  all  who  are  born  within  the  confines  of  America  shall  enjoy 
America's  blessings.  Cfin  we  not  see  in  contrast  what  backward 
steps  some  parts  of  the  world  £ire  taking  away  from  the  progress 
of  man's  development  of  the  majesty  of  the  great  freedoms  of 
person,  property,  soul,  and  mind?  Would  to  God  all  Americans 
were  thoughtiul  of  these  truths! 

Those  whom  we  honor  today  contributed  much  toward  preserving 
In  us  the  ideals  which  are  ours.  This  day  should  be  given  over  not 
only  to  a  sincere  honoring  of  those  who  have  gone  on  and  that 
Which  each  has  done  but  also  to  a  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
here  that  we  shall  preserve  their  contributions  not  only  for  our 
good  and  our  well  being  but  also  to  hand  them  on  to  those  who  come 
after  us — purified,  made  finer  by  a  greater  appreciation  of  that 
which  they  have  done.  Such  is  our  task.  I  have  faith  that  the 
Americans  of  today  will  religiously  respect  that  task  and  preser\e 
for  generations  unbCMm  these  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  shall  end  with  the  little  poem  with  which  we  began,  and  in 
repeating  the  poet's  question  pray  that  the  generation  may  soon 
come  which  will  never  have  to  ask  that  question  of  its  own  time. 
War  shotild  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  That  it  may  be  is  a  prayer 
worthy  of  our  heart's  and  our  Nation's  desire. 

"Why  has  the  harsh  wind 
Cnrricd  away  the  blossoms 
With  his  savage  breath 
And  left  untouched,  uninjured 
The  leaves  of  the  old  worn-out  tree?" 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRESTON  DELANO 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanfmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Preston  Delano.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at  the  Forty- 
third  Annual  Convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers' 
Association  held  at  Pinehurst.  N.  C,  May  10-12,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  certain  sections  of  cur  United  States  in  which  the 
traveler  instinctively  feels  that  civilization  Is  older,  has  thrust  Its 
roots  deeper,  and  holds  with  more  than  usual  tenacity  to  those 
fundamental  principles  which  are  establi.^hed  only  through  ex- 
perience. There  are  areas  in  New  England  in  which  this  Is  very 
noticeable:  it  Is  found  again  In  the  cultural  influence  left  by  the 
cavaliers  In  Maryland:  and  certainly  the  most  casual  visitor  could 
not  fall  to  sense  it  In  the  very  air  of  these  Carollnas.  Such  a 
visitor  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  Englishmen  were  on  these 
shores  in  1587;  that  Iloanoke  Island  saw  the  flnrt  child  bom  of 
English  parentage  on  this  continent;  and  from  that  early  ad- 
venture under  Sir  Richard  OrenvlUe  there  has  been  built  here  our 
oldest  society,  stemmed  from  the  gngii-th  tradition  and  fortified 
With  the  blood  of  its  pioneers. 


It  Is  interesting  to  see  what  th  b  background  has  done  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  We  f ro  n  the  North  cannot  fall  to  be 
impressed.  This  State  was  one  of  he  last  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  w  th  characteristic  English  stub- 
bornness refused  to  do  so  until  t  lat  document  Included  the  BUI 
cf  Rights.  Here  the  maxim  of  "]  lold  fast  to  the  good"  Is  given 
practical  Illustration  in  a  social  ai  id  political  sense. 

Yet  you  can  defend  3rour  libera  ism.  I  understand  that  In  the 
past  28  years  you  have  reduced  he  hours  of  labor  In  Industry 
from  66  hoiu^  per  week  in  1911  to  48  hours  In  1939;  and  that 
after  long  discussion  you  were  oi  le  of  the  first  to  abolish  child 
labor.  The  significant  thing  is  the  caution  of  this  State  in 
approaching  change  and  its  dispo  ;ition  to  hold  the  ground  once 
gained.  The  financial  world  will  t  Iways  remember  how  the  North 
Carolina  banks  rallied  to  the  suj  port  of  your  former  Governor, 
the  Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner,  in  these  critical  days  of  1932  when 
State  bonds  everywhere  were  unde  r  fire  and  there  was  a  question 
raised  as  to  the  soundness  of  yoi  r  securities.  Mr.  Gardner  said 
at  that  time.  "Our  most  cherished  possessions  are  the  faith,  credit, 
and  character  of  North  Carolina.  May  I  say  that  we  will  protect 
and  preserve  the  honor  and  ere  lit  of  this  State  If  it  should 
require  the  conscription  of  the  re)  ources  and  reserves  of  3,000.000 
North  Carolinians."  This  Is  adh  ?rence  to  fundamentals,  and  I 
am  putting  stress  upon  such  funds  mentals  because  I  wish,  by  your 
leave,  to  discuss  briefly  this  mornii  ig  the  great  necessity  of  holding 
on  to  them  in  these  troublous  t:  mes.  I  can  think  of  no  tnore 
appropriate  forum. 

We  live  in  a  difficult  age.  I  suppc  se  the  future  historian,  with  the 
perspective  which  comes  from  lock  ng  back  on  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  will  be  able  to  :lasslfy  and  understand  the  tre- 
mendous forces  which  today  are  a ;  work  in  the  world.  This  may 
well  be  one  of  the  great  trsns'tion  periods  of  history.  We  are  alto- 
gether too  close  to  it  to  und-rstan<  its  significance  or  what  may  be 
Its  outcome.  In  such  periods  thei  e  is  great  danger  that  men  will 
dl.scard  as  outworn  and  outmoded  hose  all-Important  rules  of  con- 
duct which  represent  the  true  crite;  ion  of  their  progress,  thus  losing 
outposts  painfully  won  and  whic  i  should  be  held  whatever  the 
sacrifice. 

Banking  is  a  civilized  practice,  i  nd  as  bankers  we  are  especially 
Interested  in  the  preservation  of  th  )se  intangibles  which  only  civili- 
zation gives  us.  They  are  our  fui  idamentsds.  Unless  we  preserve 
them  we  cannot  exist.  Banking,  is  we  know  it,  Is  only  as  old  as 
your  state.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  year — 1587 — that  Sir 
Richard  GrenvUle  landed  his  llttU  colony  on  Roanoke  Island  also 
saw  the  establishment  of  the  first  o  >mmerclal  bank  in  the  world,  the 
Banca  dl  Rialto  in  Venice.  Proci  that  beginning  there  has  re- 
sulted the  steady  spread  of  banking  practice  which  has  had  so  much 
to  do  w.th  the  progress  and  develop  ment  of  the  world.  That  contri- 
bution by  the  banks  has  only  beei  i  possible  because  civilization  aa 
It  matures  gives  increasing  values  to  cnaracter,  to  honesty,  to  Jus- 
tice, and  to  the  sanclty  of  the  pledj  ed  word.  It  Is  only  because  men 
develop  more  character  and  more  honesty  that  they  replace  the 
phrase,  "Caveat  emptor"  with  the  t  lore  civilized  one,  "The  customer 
is  always  right." 

In  the  last  25  years  this  clvllizl;  jg  process  has  struggled  against  ~ 
great  odds.  The  World  War  of  19  4,  as  Is  the  case  whenever  force 
replaces  reason,  was  a  serious  atta  :k  upon  it.  The  era  of  specula- 
tion culminating  in  the  world-wKle  economic  collapse  of  the  early 
^30's  was  another  grave  unsettlemeit  and  there  is  now  a  devastat- 
mg  threat  with  which  we  are  conce  med,  first,  as  citizens  of  an  ever- 
shrinking  world:  and.  second,  as  the  bankers  of  that  world.  This 
threat  Is  contained  in  the  dcx:trlne  :hat  there  is  no  power  but  physi- 
cal force,  and  that  physical  force  is  its  own  Justification.  This  doc- 
trine contends  that  you  do  not  hav ;  to  be  fair,  that  you  do  not  have 
to  be  honest,  that  you  do  not  have  to  keep  your  engagements,  that 
all  virtues  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "be  strong."  It  Is  essen- 
tially the  doctrine  into  which  man  was  originally  bom,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  discards  it  is  the  measure  of  his  progress.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  fundamental  na  ture  of  this  Issue. 

But  it  Is  the  narrower  aspect  )f  the  matter  which,  of  course, 
primarily  concerns  banks  and  banking.  Banks  cannot  live  in  a 
world  which  docs  not  keep  its  en(  agements.  The  effect  of  whole- 
sale repudiation  and  moratoria  Is  to  drive  all  capital  Into  hiding 
and  to  dry  up  that  initiative  so  &  sential  to  a  free  economy.  Cer- 
tain very  fundamental  principles  ire  under  attack  when  the  head 
of  a  responsible  state  cooly  repu(  iates  the  bonds  of  a  conquered 
province  and  carries  off  the  gold  r  fserve  of  its  central  bank,  much 
as  a  highwayman  casually  takes  p<  ssession  of  your  purse. 

One  result  of  all  this  turmoil  ij  a  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
Ideas.  The  Comptroller's  office  ii  concerned  these  davs  because 
there  have  been  allegations  that  it  i  examiners,  through  their  influ- 
ence upon  national  banks,  are  resp  msible  for  an  undue  constriction 
of  industrial  credit.  I  do  not  thlnl :  this  is  so.  I  thin'it  such  charges 
and  the  corollary  assertion  that  t  le  banks  are  refusing  legitimate 
credit  to  Industry  are  the  result  of  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  banking  function.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  with 
authority  on  the  question  wheth*  r  all  banks  or  even  all  national 
banks  are  taking  full  advantage  o  all  their  opportunities  to  make 
sound  loans.  In  the  Comptroller's  office  we  deal  officially  with  loans 
that  are  made,  not  with  applications  that  are  declined.  But  I 
have  had  occasion  to  analyze  som  ■  complaints  of  refusal  of  credit, 
and  I  have  found  that  the  compla  nants  generally  didn't  make  any 
showing  of  eligibUity  for  bank  Icins,  but.  instead,  revealed  their 
need  or  their  desire  for  additional  risk  capital.  They  were  a&king. 
in  fact,  not  credit,  but  investment  in  their  businesses. 
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Answering  an  inquiry  addressed  to  me  during  a  meeting  of  Indxis- 
trial  leaders  in  Washington  the  other  day.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  them  that.  In  my  Judgment,  so  far  as  there  is  a 
dearth  of  funds  available  for  business  and  industry  today,  it  is  a 
dearth  of  risk  or  venturesome  money  and  not  a  dearth  of  bank 
credit.  I  say  this  with  the  qualification  that  there  are  naturally 
different  kinds  and  temperaments  of  bankers.  Just  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  businessmen.  Some,  of  course,  will  be  more  alert 
than  others  to  take  full  advantage  of  theU  opportunities  to  give 
service  to  their  communities  and  to  forward  the  Interests  of  their 
banks  within  the  limitations  of  sound  banking. 

We  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  lack  of  venturesome  capital. 
It  is  the  legitimate  result  of  these  last  25  years  of  war.  specula- 
tion, depression,  and  the  world  disorder  created  by  the  present 
threats  of  unreasoning  force.  And  I  suppose  we  should  not  be 
astonished  when  there  results  an  attempt  to  have  banks  enter 
that  field  In  order  that  someone  may  take  up  the  burden.  6ut 
here  is  an  outpost  which  should  be  held.  The  risk  sector  of 
our  economy  Is  not  a  proper  place  for  the  employment  of  deposit 
money.  The  providing  of  venturesome  capital  is  a  very  nece&sary 
function  but  it  is  a  Job  for  the  enterpreneur.  not  the  banker.  The 
office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  opposed  to  such 
speculative  use  of  banking  fimds.  But  lest  we  be  misunder- 
stood, it  should  be  added  that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cvurency  is  deeply  interested  that  every  consideration  be 
given  to  applications  for  credit  to  the  end  that  no  proposal  be 
denied  a  hearing  and  no  proper  request  be  refused. 

There  is  another  matter  under  current  discussion  concerning 
which  we  of  the  Comptroller's  cfllce  feel  strongly.  We  approach 
It  with  some  diffidence.  It  Is  not  as  Important  as  those  vital 
principles  which  have  been  briefly  touched  upon  this  morning, 
but  In  a  way  It  is  important  as  a  symbol  of  something  funda- 
mental In  the  organization  of  American  banking.  I  refer  to  my 
own  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  proposal 
to  abolish  it.  with  transfer  of  its  functions  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Goveminent. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  be  disinterested  in  such  a  situation. 
I  doubt  if  I  can  be  entirely  so  in  this  instance.  However,  my 
own  connection  with  the  office  is  so  recent  that  I  may  with 
propriety  discuss  certain  features  of  the  proposal  which  seem 
to  me  significant.  This  office  is  the  oldest  supervising  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  During  its  76  years  of  existence  it 
has  evolved  methods  and  practices  which  give  it  dignity  and 
tradition.  It  has  an  efficient  staff  and  a  valuable  esprit  de  corj>8. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  transfer  these  very  real  assets  to  other 
agencies  and  the  abolition  of  the  office  would  accomplish  no 
economy  or  simplification  of  administration  to  compensate  for 
the  loss.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  extinction  of  the  Comp- 
troller's office  would  be  a  distinct  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
national  banks  and  might  even  Imperil  the  existence  of  our  dual 
banking  system.  In  my  Judgment  It  would  be  a  backward  step 
for  this  office  and  its  staff  not  to  be  preserved  in  its  present  form. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  turn  the  clock  back  for  a  few  minutes  to 
another  era  of  crisis  and  of  grave  concern.  The  year  is  1863.  and 
this  Is  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  first  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  the  bankers  of  his  day: 

"Let  no  loans  be  made  that  are  not  secured  beyond  a  reasonable 
contingency.  Do  nothing  to  foster  and  encourage  speculation. 
Give  facllties  only  to  legitimate  and  prudent  transactions.  Make 
your  discounts  on  as  short  time  as  the  business  of  your  customers 
will  permit,  and  insist  upon  the  payment  of  all  paper  at  maturity. 
no  matter  whether  you  need  the  money  or  not.  Never  renew  a 
note  or  bill  merely  because  you  may  not  know  where  to  place 
the  money  with  equal  advantage  if  the  paper  is  paid.  In  no 
other  way  can  you  properly  control  your  discount  line,  or  make 
it  at  all  times  reliable. 

"Distribute  your  loans  rather  than  concentrate  them  In  a  few 
hands.  Large  loans  to  a  single  individual  or  firm,  although  some- 
times proper  and  necessary,  are  generally  injudicious,  and  fre- 
quently unsafe.  Large  borrowers  are  apt  to  control  the  bank; 
and  when  this  Is  the  relation  between  a  bank  and  Its  customers, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  in  the  end  will  suffer.  Every 
dollar  that  a  bank  loans  above  its  capital  and  surplus  it  owes  for. 
and  its  managers  are  therefore  under  the  strongest  obligations 
to  its  creditors,  as  well  as  to  Its  stockholders,  to  keep  its  discounts 
constantly  under  Its  control. 

"Treat  your  customers  liberally,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
a  bank  prospers  as  its  customers  prosper,  but  never  permit  them 
to  dictate  ycur  policy. 

"If  you  dcubt  the  propriety  of  discounting  an  offering,  give  the 
bank  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  decline  it;  never  make  a  dis- 
count if  you  doubt  the  propriety  of  doing  it.  If  you  have  reason 
to  distrust  the  integrity  of  a  customer,  close  his  account.  Never 
deal  with  a  rascal  under  the  Impression  that  you  can  prevent 
him  from  cheating  you.  The  risk  In  such  cases  Is  greater  than 
the  profits. 

"Pay  your  officers  such  salaries  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably  and  respectably  without  stealing;  and  require  of 
them  their  entire  services.  If  an  officer  lives  beyond  his  income, 
dismiss  him;  even  If  his  excess  of  expenditures  can  be  explained 
consistently  \vith  his  integrity,  still  dismiss  him.  Extravagance, 
if  not  a  crime,  very  naturally  leads  to  crime.  A  man  cannot  be 
a  safe  officer  of  a  bank  who  sp>ends  more  than  he  earns. 

"Pursue  a  straightforward,  upright,  legitimate  banking  business. 
Never  be  tempted  by  the  prosp>ect  of  large  retvirns  to  do  anything 
but  what  may  be  properly  done  binder  the  National  Currency  Act. 


Splendid   financiering    is    not    legitimate    banking,    and    splendid 
financiers  in  banking  are  generally  either  humbugs  or  rascals." 

These  are  the  principles  of  sound  banking  laid  down  in  1863 
by  the  first  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch. 
I  conunend  them  to  your  thoughtful  consideration,  for  these  are 
fundamentals,  and  in  my  Judgment,  they  still  hold. 


Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  E.  GALB 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  historical 
statement,  written  by  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Vermont, 
concerning  the  part  played  by  Vermont  in  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  of  May  17.  1939] 

ONLT  PBOPES  I 

To  the  EDrroR  of  thi  Herald:  ' 

I  note  your  pleasing  message  of  congratulation  to  Vermonters  In 
today's  Herald.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
should  be  of  Vermont  marble,  and  aside  from  the  excellence  of  our 
products,  recognition  of  Vermont's  very  material  aid  In  the  election 
cf  Thomas  Jefferson  shovild  have  been  given  due  consideration  In 
the  placing  of  this  important  contract. 

In  1800  there  was  no  choice  of  President  in  the  electoral  college, 
and  the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  on 
the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  elected  Jefferson  over  Aaron  Burr,  with  the 
help  of  Matthew  Lyon,  one  of  the  two  Vermont  Members,  who 
rendered  most  valiant  service  throughout  the  ordeal.  Vermont  was 
the  only  New  England  State  to  cast  Its  vote  for  Jefferson,  who  was 
reelected  in  1804.  John  Noyes.  of  Guilford,  being  one  of  the  Ver- 
mont electors.  But  for  the  success  of  Jefferson,  the  purchase  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  of  over  a  million  square  miles,  might  never 
have  been  consiunmated.    " 

John  E.  Oatx. 
GuiLTORD,  May  13. 


President's    Suggestions   to   Monopoly    Committee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  OP  MAY  17,  1939 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  the  issue  of  May  17,  1939.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"President  Roosevelt  Asks  Why?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Milwaukee   Journal   of  May   17,   19391 

PRZSmENT  B006i:\'ZXT  ASKS  WHTf 

"Improvement  can  only  be  made  on  a  basis  of  clear  anal3rsis. 
Having  made  that  analysis.  I  hope  that  your  committee  will  then 
be  able  to  Indicate  ways  by  which  the  machine  may  be  made 
to  function  more  eCaciently." — President  Roosevelt  to  Senator 
O'Mahonky,  chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Committee. 

Of  all  the  statements  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made,  is  any  more  sen- 
sational than  this?  After  more  than  6  years  of  drastic  experi- 
ments— all  kinds  of  experiments  except  experiments  in  economy — 
the  President  says  there  can  be  no  recovery  without  "a  basis  at 
clear  analyaia." 
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with  the  end  of  his  term  coming  up.  with  Issues  taking  shape 
for  1940.  President  Roosevelt  proposes  to  undertake  that  study 
which  he  himself  says  Is  preliminary  to  Improvement.  If.  because 
of  emergency  and  the  need  of  reassurance,  this  could  not  be  done 
6  years  ago  In  1033.  It  might  have  been  tjeg^un  5  years  ago,  or 
4  years  ago.  or  even  3  years  ago. 

Instead,  after  6  years  of  having  his  way  In  the  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial things  he  asked,  the  President  says  in  his  seventh  year  that 
"improvement  can  only  be  based"  on  a  stvidy  of  the  financial 
machine. 

If  we  could  take  this  lightly,  we  might  take  a  sort  of  humorous 
comfort  in  the  revelation  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  one  of  us. 
He.  too,  admits  confusion  and  bewilderment. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  asking  lor  a  bread  study  of  what  has 
gone  hajrwire  with  all  the  fine  planning.  He  suggests  a  limit  of 
inquiry  by  asking  two  questions:  Is  the  trouble  because  our  econ- 
omy Ls  'leaving  an  era  of  rapid  expansion  and  entering  an  era 
of  steadier  growth?"  Or  "is  It  because  of  lag,  leak,  and  Iriction 
In  the  operation  of  investment  markets?" 

Why  not  ask  what  we  are  doing  differently  from  the  era  when 
our  financial  machine  worked  and  we  went  ahead?  The  depression 
came  to  us  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  rest  of  the  world 
came  out  of  depression  earlier. 

When  we  plunged  from  the  zenith  of  1928-29  to  the  nadir  of 
February  1933,  there  was  need  to  reestablish  confidence.  But  the 
reassiirance  was  practically  completed  in  the  first  100  days  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  first  term.  Since  then  confusion  has  increased,  leading 
at  last  to  the  anxiety  and  new  depression  of  the  last  2  years. 

And  now  President  Roosevelt  wants  to  postpone  measures  of  help 

and  reassuraiice  for  another  year.    With  his  request  for  a  study  Is 

revealed  his  wish  to  postpone  tax  reform.    Then  in  1940.  an  election 

— year,  wliat  a  cliance  to  come  out  with  better  and  bigger  tblngs  and 

campaign  on  a  new  New  Deal  I 

"Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow."  Always  there  is  some- 
thing about  to  be  done,  something  brilliant  and  new.  At  last  we 
have  reached  a  day  when  nothing  else  could  give  such  reassurance 
to  people  wanting  to  get  back  to  work  as  for  Govemnaent  to  chart  a 
course  not  made  of  dreams. 

"Action  forward"  was  once  tdx.  Roosevelt's  slogan.  Now  be  wants 
postponement  of  known  remedies  for  real  evils.  He's  tinkered  with 
every  part  of  the  machine  from  carburetor  to  differential.  Now  he 
asks  a  committee  to  take  a  year  finding  out  why  the  dam  thing 
doesn't  run. 

President  Hoover,  too.  when  he  t>ecame  flabbergasted  because 
things  didn't  work  for  blm.  took  refuge  in  "studies." 


Relief  Problem  National  Rather  Than  Local 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS     BY    HON.     HOWARD     O.     HUNTER.     DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR.  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  submitting  a  very 
informative  address  recently  delivered  over  the  radio  by  Hon. 
Howard  O.  Hunter,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration. 

The  address  follows: 

When  we  wash  up  the  exaggerations  of  T>artisan  attaclcs  on  the 
W.  P.  A.,  and  discount  fishing  expedltlaas  and  witch  himtlng. 
there  remains  a  really  major  issue  in  this  country  on  imemploy- 
ment  reUef.  This  issue  is:  Who  should  administer  and  pay  for  relief 
for  the  unemployed,  and  how  should  such  relief  be  given?  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  present  Federal  work  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed should  l>e  continued  or  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  return  to  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  States,  with  the  States 
and  local  governments  administering  unemployment  relief. 

I  have  participated  in  every  form  of  relief  since  1929,  frorn  pri- 
vate charity — through  Hooverlsm — up  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Out  of  close  experience  with  unemployment  relief  I  have  reached 
some  very  definite  personal  convictions. 

The  first  of  these  convictions  is  that  unemplo3rment  today  is  a 
national  problem  and  not  a  local  one.  There  Is  no  local  com- 
munity in  America  today  which  can  do  anything  about  unemploy- 
ment. The  complexity  of  our  system  of  industrial  enterprise  Is 
such  that  what  happens  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  severely 
affect  employment  at  a  far  distant  point.  And  unemployment 
never  hits  evenly  in  all  localities. 

■nie  second  conviction  I  have  is  that  unemployment  In  private 
enterprise  is  no  longer  an  emergency  matter.     The  increased  pro- 


ductivity of  labor  through  mec  tianlzatlon  of  Industry  and  agri- 
culture and  Increased  efficiency  bf  management,  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  a  vastly  increased  prodlictiori  of  aU  kinds  of  goods,  with 
a  decreasing  manpower.  This  neans  that  private  enterprise  in 
this  coimtry  cannot  for  many  years  to  come  absorb  all  of  the 
unemployed,  no  matter  what  Covernment  does  or  does  not  do. 
Stoppmg"  Government  spending  and  stopping  the  W.  P.  A.  wiU 
only  increase  the  number  of  unemployed. 

And  the  fact  that  our  busin;s8  and  Industrial  system  cannot 
absorb  aU  of  our  unemployed  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  system, 
I  would  not  advocate  the  aboli  ion  of  any  labor-saving  device  or 
any  mechanical  Improvement.  :  would  advocate  an  honest  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  i  lo  way  conceivable  of  reemploying 
all  of  the  able-bodied  un  jmploy  ;d.  in  any  short  period  of  time  in 
private  industry.  And  I  woulc  advocate  a  spirit  of  inteUigent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  bus  ness  in  meeting  this  problem  of 
democracy. 

And  this  leads  up  to  my  thl  rd  conviction,  that  a  program  of 
public  work  for  a  considerable  aumbcr  of  the  unemployed  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  contlnuat  on  of  a  decent  democratic  govern- 
ment and  In  the  preservation  ct  our  economic  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Now  this  Issue  of  Federal  versjs  local  administration  of  relief  is 
by  no  means  a  new  Issue.  Prev  ous  to  1933  there  wasn't  anything 
but  local  financing  and  admin  stratlon  of  rehef ,  and  there  waa 
precious  little  of  It. 

As  for  grjints-ln-ald  to  the  St  ites  for  relief,  the  present  admin- 
istration, for  2y2  years,  practice*  I  that  system.  And  it  simply  did 
not  work  well.  It  worked  bad  /  because  of  the  wide  variety  off 
standards  of  relief  and  adminlsl  ration.  In  too  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  no  recognit  on  given  to  the  fact  that  these 
newly  unemployed  i>eople.  thai  had  grown  in  numbers  from  a 
handful  to  millions,  were  a  nev  kind  of  poor  people.  They  were 
not  the  same  old  paupers  who  h  id  been  handled  under  the  archaic 
poor  laws  In  most  of  our  States.  They  were  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed citizens — a  cross-section  of  America. 

The  New  Deal,  in  1935.  boldlj  ventured  Into  a  great  democratic 
program  of  providing  real  work  an  useful  public  projects  for  these 
vmemployed  citizens.  This  pra  ;ram  has  been  administered  and 
largely  financed  by  the  Federal  <  rovemment,  with,  however,  a  great 
degree  of  decentralization  and  lx;al  authority  on  many  important 
fronts. 

It  is  now  '3elng  proposed  that  this  &yst*;m  of  a  Federal  program, 
of  work  for  the  unemployed  be!  abandoned,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  go  back  to  a  dlscre<!  ited  system  of  giving  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  localities  for  relie  . 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  th  i  principle  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  States  is  either  discredited  or  unsound  In  other  directions.  For 
Instance,  the  grant-in-aid  system  for  public  highways  has  worked 
weU  for  many  years.  But  the  imemployed  are  not  highways  and 
you  can't  talk  with  engineering  Eiccuracy  about  the  tmemployment 
problem  In  any  State  or  locality  as  you  can  about  a  highway.  No 
grant-m-ald  scheme  can  be  male  flexible  enough,  or  be  made  to 
work  fast  enough,  to  take  care  of  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  propose  I  on  Its  merits.  Of  course  I  know, 
and  you  know,  that  those  peoj  le  who  propose  a  return  of  relief 
to  the  States  are  members  of  tlie  group  in  opposition  to  this  ad- 
ministration, and  that  they  have  themselves  made  this  a  political 
issue.  •  •  •  But.  let  us  examine  their  arguments.  I  know  of 
no  better  exponent  of  these  argt  ments  than  Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
who  is  a  spokesman  for  tills  pla  a.  and  who  Is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  important  leaders  in  proposins  this  change.  Senator  Taft's 
noted  and  respected  brother.  Mi  .  Charles  Taft,  has  also  long  been 
an  advocate  of  the  abandonmett  of  the  Federal  work  program  by 
substituting  a  grant-in-aid  sysfm  for  direct  relief,  which  he  pro- 
posed 2  years  ago  as  chairman  af  the  National  Community  Chest 
Association. 

The  first  argiunent  is  that  local  people  know  best  who  is  In 
need  of  relief  and  can  best  determine  who  should  get  relief;  and 
if  there  are  to  be  any  work  prcjects,  these  local  people  also  know 
wliat  projects  will  be  most  bene  Iclal. 

As  to  this  argument,  I  agree  And  let  It  be  said  emphatically 
that  In  the  operation  of  the  pre  ent  Federal  work  program  through 
the  W.  P.  A-,  no  one  except  the!  s  same  local  people  does  determine 
Who  Is  In  need  and  who  shoulc  get  W.  P.  A.  Jobs,  and  It  is  local 
public  officials  in  these  same  l<  cal  communities  who  initiate  and 
sponsor  work  projects  for  the  W.  P.  A.  On  these  two  essential 
points  the  Federal  W.  P.  A.  is  iind  has  been  effectively  decentral- 
ized.    So,  obviously,  there  is  nc   point  to  this  argviment. 

The  second  argument  raised  s  the  one  of  States'  rights.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  get  through  my  head  what  States  rights  have 
to  do  with  a  great  national  problem  like  unemployment.  But  I 
assume  from  the  argumenU  thi  t  it  means  that  the  States  should 
determine  standards  of  relief  a  Qd  standards  of  work,  as  well  &s 
administration.  Now,  expcrienc;  has  shown  that  when  the  States 
had  control  of  the  administratioi  i  of  Federal  relief  funds,  there  were 
48  standards  of  relief.  In  fact  iiere  were  thousands  of  standards, 
because,  in  general,  the  Slates  lassed  the  Job  on  to  the  counties 
and  townships.  Relief  under  his  system  ranged  from  nothing 
to  $3  a  month  in  many  States,  on  tip  to  about  $35  a  month  In 
a  very  few  others. 

Senator  Taft  says  that  work  vovld  be  given  to  the  unemployed 
under  a  grant-to-aid  system  ar  d  cites  the  fact  that  it  was  given 
before  the  Federal  W.  P.  A.  It  Is  true  that  in  a  few  place-  ^xork 
was  given — but  how!  No  wage  standards,  work  for  grocery  orders, 
and  not  real  work  at  that,  but    argely  "made  woA." 
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Since  the  Senator  Is  a  spokesman  for  this  proposed  change,  let 
us  use  his  own  State  of  Ohio  as  an  example.  In  fact,  he  uses  it 
himself  as  an  example  and  says  that  even  today  the  local  govern- 
ment In  his  own  town  of  Cincinnati  provides  a  work  program  for 
Its  own  relief  clients.  Yes;  and  what  kind  of  a  work  program  Is  it? 
The  report  of  Cincinnati's  own  public  welfare  department  says  that 
the  woik  consists  of  projects  for  maintenance  of  normal  city  enter- 
prise— which  obvicusly  decreases  regular  employment — and  that 
the  pay  on  these  projects  is  25  cents  an  hour.  But  wait  a  minute — 
the  piecple  do  not  even  get  the  25  cents.  They  actually  get  12 14 
cents  and  the  other  12  Vi  cents  Is  dished  out  In  grocery  orders  and 
they  work  up  to  6  days  a  month.  Here  we  uncover  an  essential 
fact  behind  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  Federal  work  program, 
which  Is  that  the  opposition  doesn't  want  a  real  work  program. 

A  third  argument  which  is  put  up  in  favor  of  the  State  admin- 
istration scheme  is  that  administrative  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
On  this  point  facts  show  the  contrary.  The  administrative  expense 
of  relief  under  State  administration  never  got  below  10  percent  of 
the  total,  and  today  the  average  administrative  expanse  of  State 
relief  administrations  is  about  16  percent.  Compared  with  this,  the 
admin  stratlve  expense  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  is  limited  by  law  to 
6  percent,  actually  averages  less  than  S'i   percent. 

The  fourth  argument — and  I  am  sure  that  the  proponents  of 
this  plan  must  have  their  tongues  In  their  cheeks  when  they  pro- 
pose this  one — Is  that  if  relief  Is  returned  to  the  States  it  will 
thereby  eliminate  politics  In  relief.  I  Just  don't  believe  that  any 
IJerson  who  has  the  least  realism  about  American  politics  will  take 
this  argument  seriously.  With  a  return  of  Federal  relief  to  local 
administration,  whatever  politics  there  may  be  In  It  now  will  be 
multiplied  by  some  3.000  counties  and  12.000  townships.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  local  poUtics  got  so  bad  under  the  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  system  that  In  six  States.  Including  the  State  of  Oblo.  the 
Federal  Government  bad  to  completely  take  over  relief  admin- 
istration on  account  of  local  political  manipulation. 

The  fifth  argument,  and  this  is  the  one  the  boys  really  go  to 
town  en.  Is  that  the  total  cost  of  relief  will  be  much  less  if  it  is 
handed  back  to  the  States  for  administration.  And  on  this  argu- 
ment I  am  In  perfect  agreement.  And  let  me  tell  you  why  it  will 
be  cheaper.  It  will  be  cheaper  simply  because  the  work  program 
Will  be  abandoned  and  able-bodied  American  citizens  who  are  un- 
employed will  be  put  back  to  a  dole  or  nothing.  There  is  not  any 
substantial  way  to  decrease  the  cost  of  relief  except  by  taking  it 
directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  unemployed. 

In  large  and  relatively  rich  States  like  New  York  and  Ullnofs. 
tinder  a  direct  relief  plan,  the  unemployed  might  get  up  to  $28  or 
t30  a  month  per  family  on  an  average,  whereas  they  get  from  $55 
to  ceo  a  month  average  per  family  on  a  Federal  work  program.  In 
most  States,  according  to  present  State  relief  standards,  they  would 
only  get  from  nothing  to  $10  a  month.  These  savings  would  be 
made  at  the  exp>ense  of  the  health  and  decent  living  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  however,  they  might  not  get  anything  at  all 
If  Federal  grants-in-aid  were  dependent  on  any  State  contribution. 
1  vividly  remember  the  winter  of  1937  and  1938  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  when  State  relief  broke  down  completely.  The  W.  P.  A.  was 
able  to  give  useful  work  to  260.000  heads  of  families  in  Ohio — which 
could  not  have  l)een  done  under  Senator  Tafts  plan.  The  great 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Cleveland,  a  Republican  but  nonpartisan 
in  relief,  has  stated  that  the  system  of  Federal  work  relief  for  the 
unemployed  had  saved  his  city  from  disaster  and  that  if  this  was 
turned  back  to  the  States  for  administration  it  would  be  a  deplor- 
able backward  step. 

Many  of  those,  though  not  all.  who  propose  a  return  of  relief 
to  the  States  do  not  come  right  out  and  say  that  they  prefer  a  doie 
to  work,  but  they  imply  this  in  every  argument  they  raise.  It  is 
clear  that  many  people  who  propose  to  abandon  the  W.  P.  A.  for 
a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  States  do  not  really  want  the  unem- 
ployed to  work  at  real  wages  on  useful  public  projects.  What  they 
want  is  an  idle  labor  pool,  giving  a  charity  pittance.  They  do  not 
like  a  program  of  work  which  enables  these  temporarily  unemployed 
people  to  maintain  their  self-respect,  bargaining  power,  and  rights 
of  citizenship. 

We  prop>ose  a  continuance  of  work  as  against  a  dole,  first,  because 
It  is  the  only  decent  American  and  democratic  way  to  treat  our 
citizens  who  are  Involuntarily  unemployed;  second,  for  the  reason 
that  It  puts  money  Into  the  hands  of  these  people  which  Is  spent 
quickly  in  the  normal  channels  of  trad?  and  continues  to  preserve 
our  whole  economic  system:  and,  third,  because  the  work  these 
people  do  for  the  public  is  usefiU  work  and  materially  increases 
the  national  wealth. 

And  we  believe  from  experience  that  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  flexible  resources  and  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  local  cooperation  such  as  we  have  today. 

There  still  Is  much  work  to  be  done  for  the  public  good  in  this 
country.  We  have  hardly  touched  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
on  conservation,  public-health  facilities,  recreational  facilities, 
housing,  and  hundreds  of  other  public  improvements.  In  my 
opinion,  the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  the  greatest  single  expression  of 
democracy  that  we  have  ever  known  in  this  country.  As  long  as 
our  Government  meets  its  responsibilities  for  Its  unemployed  citi- 
zens m  this  constructive  and  democratic  way  rather  than  in  the 
destructive  way  of  dictator  nations,  then  these  millions  of  unem- 
ployed will  continue  to  believe  in  democracy  and  will  eagerly  say 
to  us,  "Give  us  a  chance  and  we  will  build  you  a  real  America." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI.VES 
Monday,  May  22.  1939 


RESOLUTION   OP   COUNCIL   OF   THE   BOROUGH   OP  PITCAIRlf, 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  PA. 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  canal  Jolnmg  Lake  Elrie  and  the  Ohio  River  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  will  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  local  industries  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitcairn  send  Its 
formal  protest  against  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  to  the  proper 
governmental  agency. 

The  foregoing  resolution  passed  this  the  12th  day  of  May  1939. 

M.  T.   Brendlencer. 
President  of  the  Council. 

Attest : 

[SEAL]  Wm .  M.  HiCKB, 

Borough  Secretary. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  re.solu- 
tlon  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitcairn.  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  council  held  on  May  12. 
1939. 

ISEAiJ  ^  Wm  M.  Hicks. 

Secretary  0/  Pitcairn  Borough. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF   GEORGIA  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1939  I 

ADDRESS   BY   HON.    ROBERT   RAMSPECK.   OP   GBORGIA,    MAY 

19.   1939 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  convention  of  the  Southern  Wholesalers' 
Association,  Atlanta,  C3ra.,  May  19,  1939: 

In  the  human  body  the  blood  in  ovir  veins  is  the  life  stream,  the 
essential  element,  without  which  life  stops.  If  this  stream  is 
clcgged  life  ends.  In  our  economic  Ufe  transportation  is  the  life 
stream.  If  it  stops  business  comes  to  an  end.  Thus  anything 
which  interferes  with  this  essential  element  in  the  economic  system 
tends  to  stop  business. 

In  1929,  according  to  a  study  now  being  concluded  by  a  well- 
known  nonpartisan  group,  our  people  paid  $86,000,000,000  for  fin- 
ished goods.  Of  this  huge  amount  •9.000.000.000  waa  paid  for  the 
cost  of  transportation.  We  therefore  see  that  in  that  year  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  things  we  t>ought  was  the  cost 
of  transpiortation.     "Jones  pays  the  freight." 

We  would  not  tolerate  a  tax  system  for  our  Nation  that  was  not 
uniform.  We  would  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  such  unfair 
method  of  levying  taxes,  and  yet  we  have  always  been  "taxed"  for 
transportation  without  regard  to  uniformity  and  without  regard 
to  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered. 

The  West  and  the  South  are  "taxed"  for  transp(Mt.atlon  at  a  rate 
higher  than  that  charged  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 
This  system  is  not  Just;  it  retards  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  South  and  it  prevents  those  sections  from  enjoying  a  proper 
part  of  the  general  business  of  the  Nation. 

While  much  of  what  I  will  say  today  might  likewise  be  applied 
to  other  forms  of  transportation,  I  will  confine  my  discussion  to  the 
subject  of  railroad  freight  rates  and  their  effect  upon  the  economy 
Of  the  South  and  West, 
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The  freight-rate  structure  of  the  cotmtry  Is  divided  Into  flvfe 
zones  or  regions.  The  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Is  known  as  eastern  or  official 
territory.     It  is  the  favored  section. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  three  regions,  the  western 
trunk  line,  the  southwestern,  and  the  mountain  Pacific.  The 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  designated  as  southern. 

Using  the  eastern  or  official  territory  as  the  base,  represented  by 
the  figure  100,  the  relative  figures  for  the  other  regions  are  as 
follows:  Southern.  139;  western  trunk  line.  147;  motmtain  Pacific. 
171;  and  southwestern.  175.  These  figures  show  the  differences 
In  the  levels  of  rates  within  those  regions. 

The  rates  from  one  region  Into  another  vary.     They  are  not   ! 
uniform,    but    generally   speaking   the   rates   from   the    southern 
region  into  official  territory  are  approximately  20  percent  higher 
than  the  rates  within  official  territory.  ^ 

This  means  that  a  southern  shipper  not  only  must  pay  for  a 
longer  haul  to  reach  the  congested  centers  of  population  in  the 
North  and  East,  but  also  must  pay  a  higher  rate  per  mile. 

It  is  true  that  on  some  products  we  have  low  rates  In  the  South  '• 
and  on  some  we  have  low  rates  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
Generally  speaking  we  find  that  these  low  rates  are  for  the  ship- 
ment of  raw  materials  needed  by  the  processing  plants  in  the 
North.  The  rates  from  South  to  North  on  finished  goods  are 
generally  higher  than  the  rates  on  similar  products  within  the 
North  and  also  higher  than  the  rates  from  the  North  to  the  South  , 
on  finished  goods 

The  result  of  this  system  is  to  drain  the  South  of  Its  raw  mate-    j 
rials.    It  tends  to  prevent  the  development  in  the  South  of  indus- 
triee  naklng  finished  goods,  the  markej^or  which  must  be  found 
In  the  large  centers  of  population  In  the  North  and  East. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  true  picture  of  this  situation,  put  in  lan- 
guage that  a  layman  can  understand.  I  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  for  a  copy  of  House 
Document  No.  264,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  entitled  "The  Inter- 
terrltorlal  Freight  Rate  Problem  of  the  United  States,"  prepared  by 
J.  Haden  AUdredge. 

Recently  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  investigating  this 
freight-rate  question.  In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
the  problem.  I  think  It  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  testimony 
adduced  at  the  hearings  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  C.  E  Childe.  a  rate  expert  from  Onutha,  Nebr.,  In  testifying 
on  this  subject,  said: 

"My  personal  "opinion  Is  that  this  subcommittee  is  attacking  a 
key  log  In  the  economic  Jam  that  our  country  is  in,  which  is  holding 
back  our  national  recovery  and  progress. 

"I  believe  that  constructive  action  by  Congress  on  this  matter  of 
freight-rate  discriminations  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  a 
great  many  of  the  specific  problems  that  Congress  and  the  covmtry 
are  attempting  to  deal  with  today. 

"I  believe  that  the  so-called  railroad  problem.  Including  the  prob- 
lem of  the  other  transportation  agencies,  is  Intimately  involved, 
and  that  elimination  of  freight-rate  discriminations  would  do 
much,  in  fact,  more  than  anything  I  know  of.  to  put  the  trans- 
portation  agencies  back  on  their  feet. 

"I  believe  that  business  expansion  would  be  promoted  and  en- 
couraged, particularly  in  the  South  and  West;  and  that  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  the  problem  of  wage  Inequalities,  the  farm 
problem,  so-called,  the  matter  of  development  of  our  national 
resources  and  national  wealth,  the  $80,000,000,000  income  we  are 
seeking  for  this  Nation  if  you  please,  are  all  involved  and  inter- 
woven in  this  subject  of  freight-rate  inequalities. 

"And,  further,  that  the  cost  of  living,  the  matter  of  living 
standards  generally,  and  numerous  social  problems  as  well  as 
economic  problems,  social  problems  arising  out  of  congestion  of 
our  population  in  certain  limited  areas  in  the  country,  and  the 
sparsity  of  population  in  vast  portions  of  our  country  that  need 
more  people  and  more  activity;  problems  of  poverty  and  crime 
and  education:  all  these  matters.  I  think.  Senators,  are  to  an 
Important  extent  tied  up  in  this  question  of  freight  rate  dis- 
criminations." 

If  time  permitted  I  would  like  to  quote  many  other  statements 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Childe.  Out  of  his  many  years  of 
experience  as  counsel  for  those  seeking  rate  adjustments,  he 
painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  results  in  hardship  and  retarded 
developments  in  the  West  and  South  resulting  from  discrimina- 
tions in  transportation  charges. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1887  on  accotmt  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  farmers  and 
businessmen  with  the  existing  freight  rates.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  toward  adjustment,  but  after  50  years  of  effort,  the 
restilts  are  discouraging.  The  time  has  come  for  more  p>06ltive 
action. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  arise  becatose 
of  the  varying  policies  adopted  by  the  railroads  in  the  different 
sections  in  making  rates.  In  the  East  the  system  is  largely  based 
upon  mileage.  It  gives  better  rates  to  finished  products  within 
the  territory  than  do  the  systems  In  other  rate  territories.  It 
encourages  through  rates  of  a  favorable  nature  on  raw  materials 
tor  the  benefit  of  its  processing  plants. 

As  contrasted  with  this  policy,  the  railroads  of  the  West  and 
South.  In  the  earlier  days,  were  little  concerned  with  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  Industry.    There  was  little  Industry  in  those 


sections  and  the  railroads  undei  took  to  take  care  of  that  In  a  few 
sections  by  specific  rates. 

The  general  policy  of  the  w  -stem  and  southern  roads  was  to 

vhcre  competition  did  not  compel 
low  as  possible  where  competition 


keep  rates  as  high  as  possible 
reductions  and  to  put  them  as 
required  it. 

The  southern  and  western  ra  tes  caused  a  very  uneven  develop- 

the  rates  were  tmeven. 

In  the  East  the  rates  favored  industry  making  finished  goods 
while  the  rates  of  the  West  ani  South  favored  the  production  of 
raw  materials,  as  contra.^ed  with  finished  goods. 

One  of  the  strange  facts  as  t(|  freight  rates  is  that  the  railroads 

of  the  service  rendered.  This  fact 
the  southeastern  Governors  in  the 
recent  case  before  the  Interstat;  Commerce  Commission.  In  that 
case  representatives  of  the  east(  m  railroads  testified  that  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  coat  of  service  in  making  rates.  The 
witnesses  testified  that  the  roads  got  "all  the  traffic  would  bear." 
Such  a  system  gives  an  advantage  to  ports  and  other  points  where 
competition  exists  and  penalizes  those  points  having  no  competitive 
transportation  facilities. 

This  is  the  only  business  in  ;he  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
undertakes  to  sell  its  product  w  thout  regard  to  the  cost. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  tt  e  present  rate  structure  does  to  th© 
shipper.    A  few  illustrations  will  be  sufficient. 

First.  I  will  take  shipments  of  first-class  freight  from  southern  to 
eastern  territory  and  compare  th  it  with  shipments  of  similar  freight 
within  eastern  territory. 

From  Atlanta  to  Chicago  Is  731  miles.  The  rate  per  hundred 
pounds  on  first  class  is  191  cei  ts.  Prom  New  York  to  Chicago  is 
890  miles  and  the  rate  is  152  ;ents.  Although  Atlanta  Is  nearer 
Chicago  by  159  miles,  its  rate  is  )9  cents  higher. 

Another  striking  illustration  ij .  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
from  New  York  and  Atlanta  to  Louisville.  Ky.  The  distance  from 
Atlanta  is  449  miles,  and  from  Jew  York  it  is  852  miles.  The  rate 
from  Atlanta  is  151  cents,  an  I  from  New  York  it  is  149  cents. 
Thus  New  York,  although  403  r  riles  farther  from  Louisville,  enjoys 
a  rate  lower  by  2  cents  per  hun(  red  pounds. 

There  is  certainly  no  Justice  I  n  such  a  system. 

Next  I  will  compare  rates  w  thin  southern  territory  with  rates 
from  official  territory  to  the  Sou  :h.  From  SmithviHe,  Ga.,  to  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  is  440  miles.  It  s  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Nashville,  yet  the  -ate  from  SmithvlUe  is  148,  while 
the  rate  from  Chicago  is  138,  t  discrimination  against  tha  South 
of  10  cents  per  hundred. 

The  discriminations  against  ( he  Southwest  are  even  worse.  For 
example,  the  distance  from  El  P  iso,  Tex.,  to  Springfield,  111.,  is  1.236 
miles.  Prom  Lewiston.  Maine,  to  Springfield  it  is  1,216  miles.  The 
rate  from  El  Paso  is  330  cents,  a  id  from  Lewiston  it  is  173  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  With  a  diffe  ence  of  only  20  miles  in  distance, 
Lewiston  has  an  advantage  of  1  >7  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  Amarillo,  Tex.,  to  Lltt  e  Rock,  Ark.,  is  627  miles.  Prom 
Chicago  to  Little  Rock  is  621  r  lies,  but  the  rate  from  Amarillo  is 
209  cents,  while  from  Chicago  It  is  only  177. 

When  you  leave  the  class  rat  s  and  take  up  the  rates  on  specific 
goods  you  find  the  same  unf)  ir  rates  exist.  For  example,  take 
plumbers'  goods.  From  Chatta  looga  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  it  is  452 
miles.  From  Chicago  to  Pittsh  irgh  it  is  454  miles.  The  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  from  Chattanc  oga  to  Columbus  is  54  cents,  while 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Plttsbi  irgh  is  only  42  cents. 

Take  roofing  material.  The  listance  from  Nashville  to  Chicago 
is  440  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  is  454 
miles.  The  rate  from  NashvUl ;  is  35  cents,  while  the  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  Is  only  27  cents. 

These  illustrations  could  be  jxpanded  into  hundreds  of  similar 
cases,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  wear  you.  I  would,  however,  like  to  give 
a  few  examples  of  the  part  tn  nsportation  costs  play  in  the  sales 
price  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  i  ales  prices  on  the  markets  of  Phila- 
delphia. Florida  Bountiful  Bej  ns  sold  for  75  cents  per  bushel,  of 
which  price  60  cents  was  railroi  d  freight. 

Alabama  corn  sold  for  90  cer  s  per  crate,  of  which  75  cents  was 
freight.  Louisiana  peppers  soli  I  for  75  cents  oer  bushel  and  the 
freight  was  37  cents.  Georgia  p  »aches  sold  for  $1.25  per  bushel  and 
the  freight  was  68  cents.  The  railroads  in  each  instance  received 
more  than  the  farmers  who  pro  luced  the  products. 

Texas  beets  sold  for  80  cents  j  er  half  crate  and  the  freight  was  63 
cents,  the  farmer  actually  losinj   8  cents. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  President  the  National  Emergency 
Council  said: 

"•  •  •  This  difference  in  fi  sight  rates  creates  a  man-made  wall 
to  replace  the  natural  barrier  1  ing  since  overcome  by  modern  rail- 
road engineering.  Both  actua.  and  potential  southern  manufac- 
turers are  hampered  because  att  ractive  markets  are  restricted  by  the 
existence  of  a  barrier  that  is  nov  completely  artificial.  The  southern 
producer,  attempting  to  build  up  a  large-scale  production  on  the 
decreasing  cost  principle,  finds  1:  is  goods  barred  from  the  wider  mar- 
kets In  the  Nation's  most  populi  lus  area.  In  marketing  his  products 
over  the  wall  he  is  forced  to  abs(  rb  the  differences  in  freight  charges. 

"The  artificial  rate  structure  landicaps  the  South  in  its  efforts  to 
expand  and  diversify  its  industi  y.  For  example,  under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  cheaper  to  concentiate  and  ship  the  Souths  zinc  ore  to 
the  North,  where  it  is  made  into  metallic  zinc,  used  to  coat  northern 
steel,  and  shipped  back  to  the  South  for  its  "tin"  roofs  and  other 
galvanized  Ironware,  than  it  is  1  o  convert  this  zinc  ore  in  the  South 
without  the  economic  loss  of  cisss  hauling." 
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A  group  of  outstanding  citizens  meeting  In  Atlanta  In  January 
of  this  year  to  study  the  report  above  referred  to.  said: 

"The  freight  rate  differentials  imposed  upon  the  South  consti- 
tute a  tariff  against  southern  goods  as  discriminatory  as  the 
tariff  against  the  goods  of  a  foreign  nation." 

The  South  and  West,  as  integral  parts  of  the  Nation,  are  Justly 
entitled  to  fair  treatment  in  regard  to  freight  rates.  We  should 
and  must  have  a  national  system  of  transportation  charges,  with- 
out discriminations  against  any  section. 

The  result  of  this  unfair  system  of  freight  charges  has  not  only 
damaged  the  West  and  the  South  but  the  railroad  industry  itself 
is  losing  ground  because  its  methods  at  arriving  at  charges  to  be 
made  for  freight  are  wrong.  These  methods  are  driving  the  busi- 
ness to  other  forms  of  transportation.  Millions  of  workers  have 
lost  their  Jobs  on  the  roads,  and  billions  of  tons  of  freight  have 
been  moved  by  other  methods. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Six,  appointed  by 
the  President  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problems  facing  the  rail 
carriers,  the  railroads  are  today  carrying  less  of  the  total  traffic  as 
compared  with  the  year  1926. 

Since  that  year  the  tonnage  on  the  steam  railways  has  declined 
approximately  19  percent,  or  more  than  84,000.000.000  freight  ton- 
miles.  All  other  forms  of  transportation,  except  electric  railways, 
have  increased  their  tonnage. 

In  my  opinion,  the  railroads  must  learn  to  carry  more  tonnage 
at  a  lower  unit  cost.  They  need  and  must  have  greater  volume  of 
business. -and  they  can  get  it  only  by  reducing  the  cost.  This  Is 
the  process  followed  by  modem  business. 

Many  believe  that  the  ills  of  the  roads  arise  from  their  control 
by  financial  Interests  in  the  East  who  dictate  the  policies  without 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  operating  officials  whose  lives  have  been 
given  to  service  with  the  railroads. 

I  could  cite  many  illustrations  of  loss  of  freight  by  the  steam 
railroads  because  of  high  rates.  Two  will  suffice.  In  Elberton. 
Ga..  2  truck  lines  hauled  13,000,000  pounds  of  stone  In  2  years, 
because  it  was  cheaper  to  use  trucks  than  to  pay  the  rates  de- 
manded by  the  railroads. 

In  Georgia  we  have  a  tire  company  operating  a  fabric  plant  which 
hauls  its  product  to  the  tire  plant  in  Ohio  in  its  own  trucks. 
On  the  return  trip  these  trucks  bring  tires  for  distribution  in  the 
Southeast.     Many  similar  illustrations  could  be  given. 

This  system  of  discriminatory  rates  has  caused  a  concentration 
of  population,  wealth,  and  Industry  in  the  favored  sections  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  promoted  an  uneven  development  of  our  country. 
New  York  City  today  has  the  greatest  concentration  of  poptilatlon 
to  be  found  at  any  spot  in  the  world.  All  of  the  large  cities  of  ovir 
country  are  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
While  originally  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  water  trans- 
portation, the  railroads  have  favored  these  sections  and  have  per- 
petuated this  concentration  of  population.  A  similar  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  business  has  followed. 

The  North  and  East,  being  the  favored  rate  territory,  with  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  of  the  area  of  the  country,  has  57  percent 
of  the  population.  This  section  has  90  percent  of  the  firms  selling 
to  retail  druggists.  55  percent  of  the  75  leading  life-insurance  com- 
panies, 95  percent  of  the  $93,000,000,000  in  life-insurance  companies, 
96  percent  of  the  annual  income  of  the  75  leading  life-insurance 
companies,  97  percent  of  the  excess  income  over  disbtirsements  of 
these  same  75  companies,  69  percent  of  the  Insurance  written  In 
1931.  79  percent  of  the  $15,000,000,000  in  demand  deposits  in  banks 
In  1933.  82  percent  of  the  $21,000,000,000  in  time  deposits  in  1933. 
84  percent  of  the  Individual  income  taxes  for  1931.  83  percent  of  the 
corporation  income  taxes  in  1931,  85  percent  of  the  individual  in- 
comes between  $40,000  and  $50,000,  83  percent  of  the  colleges  with 
endowments  of  $2,000,000  and  more,  and  90  percent  of  the  200 
largest  nonbanking  corporations. 

Yet  this  section  produced  only  4  percent  of  the  oil  in  1932,  54 
percent  of  the  coal,  and  9  percent  of  the  lumber  in  the  same  year. 
It  had  only  38  percent  of  the  44  principal  crops  as  to  acreage  and 
36  pjercent  of  the  value  of  the  64  leading  crops  in  the  same  year. 

With  less  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  it  has  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  income  and  earnings  of  the  Nation, 
because  of  favorable  factors  which  prevent  the  extension  of  process- 
ing in  the  West  and  South. 

We  of  the  West  and  South  furnish  the  raw  materials.  The  North 
owns  many  of  them;  it  processes  them  and  adds  greatly  to  their 
value  and  resells  them  to  us  as  finished  goods.  We  thus  pay  tribute 
day  by  day  to  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  1887.  speaking  to  an  eastern  audience,  the  late  Henry  W. 
Cra'dy  said: 

"But  agrlctilture  alone — no  matter  how  rich  or  varied  Its  re- 
sources— cannot  establish  or  maintain  a  people's  prosperity.  No 
Conunonwealth  ever  came  to  greatness  by  producing  raw  materials. 
Less  can  this  be  possible  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The 
Comstock  lode  is  the  richest  spot  on  earth.  And  the  miners, 
gajplns?  for  breath  1.500  feet  below  the  earth's  surface,  get  bare 
existence  out  of  the  splendor  they  dig  from  the  earth.  It  goes  to 
carry  the  commerce  and  uphold  the  Industry  of  distant  lands,  of 
which  the  men  who  produce  it  get  but  dim  report.  Hardly  more  is 
the  South  profited  when,  stripping  the  harvest  of  her  cottonfields. 
or  striking  her  teeming  hills,  or  leveling  her  sup>erb  forests,  she 
sends  the  raw  materials  to  augment  the  wealth  and  power  of  dis- 
tant communities." 


The  foresight  of  this  great  man  Is  evident  today.  We  have  done 
for  50  years  just  exactly  what  he  warhed  against.  The  result  has 
been  what  he  predicted. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  South  to  wage  another  war.  This  time 
it  must  be  a  war  of  economics,  a  war  of  legislation,  a  war  to  strike 
from  our  peoples  the  shackles  of  discrimination.  We  demand  our 
place  as  a  part  of  the  Nation,  a  free  people,  entitled  to  a  Just  part 
of  the  business,  the  commerce,  and  the  industry  necessary  to  the 
life  of  a  Nation  of  more  than  130.000,000  people. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  come  to  fight.  I  have  Joined  with  the 
Representatives  of  25  other  States  in  a  group  movement  to  remove 
the  freight-rate  discriminations  from  our  section  and  from  the 
West.  We  are  making  progress.  I  believe  that  we  will  win  this 
war.  Justice  and  right  are  on  our  side.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation 
demands  a  fair  chance  for  the  South  and  the  West. 

We  seek  this  remedial  legislation  as  a  part  of  general  legislation 
designed  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads.  I  expect  to  support  any 
reasonable  legrslation  offered  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads,  but  I  insist  that  they  must  play  the  game  fairly.  They 
must  give  fair  and  Just  rates  to  all  sections. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  for  many  reasons. 
They  are  necessary  to  our  economic  life,  they  furnish  employment 
to  many  thousands  of  fine  citizens  In  whom  I  am  deeply  interested, 
they  spend  vast  sums  in  purchasing  supplies  and  in  paying  taxes. 
We  must  solve  their  problems,  but  we  must  also  demand  of  them 
Justice  for  the  South  and  the  West. 

They  tell  us  that  they  are  ready  and  wUllng  at  all  times  to  Join 
our  shippers  in  efforts  to  get  parity  rates  Into  the  North  if  cir- 
ctmistances  Justify  such  action.  They  did  Join  In  the  Governors 
rate  case,  but  they  did  not  testify  that  the  ratee  proposed  were 
"compensatory  rates." 

They  do  not  tell  you  that  when  a  parity  rate  into  the  North  Is 
put  Into  effect  they  ask  for  a  division  of  the  through  rate  which 
gives  them  a  larger  part  thereof  than  they  would  t>e  entitled  to 
on  a  mileage  basis.  By  this  action  they  seek  to  perpetuate  the 
higher  rate  level  of  the  South.  I  think  they  should  abandon  this 
position.  If  they  would  do  so  It  would  materially  aid  us  In  our 
fight  for  Justice  In  rates. 

May  I  conclude  this  address  by  urging  those  here  today  to  Join 
hands  and  enter  this  fight?  It  means  economic  life  or  death  for 
cur  section.  It  means  the  difference  between  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  debt  and  employment,  development,  and  prosperity. 

We  have  a  great  section.  It  is  peopled  by  fine  native  sons  and 
daughters  of  America.  It  today  typifies  more  nearly  the  true 
spirit  of  America  than  any  other  section.  It  is  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources. An  abundant  Providence  has  favored  it  with  a  mild 
climate,  with  plentiful  rainfall,  and  with  many  other  advantages 
natural  to  the  section. 

Our  failure  to  keep  step  with  the  North  In  the  development  of 
these  advantages  is  largely  due  to  man-made  restrictions.  We  must 
remove  those  restrictions.  We  too  long  have  suffered  under  these 
disabilities  without  protest. 

As  Grady  said,  we  cannot  have  prosperity  by  selling  our  nattiral 
resources  to  ether  sections.  We  do  not  even  produce  our  own 
necessities  in  clothing,  machinery,  and  In  many  food  products.  We 
must  produce  these  and  more  for  sale  to  other  sections  if  we  would 
enjoy  our  share  of  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

This  is  not  a  Job  for  any  one  person,  but  a  war  in  which  everyone 
In  the  West  and  South  should  Join  hands,  to  the  end  that  Justloo 
and  fair  play  may  be  our  part  in  the  national  economy. 


Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1939 


LETTERS  FROM  CARL  F.  WOODS  AND  WILL  L.  SMITH 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Cbosbt  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co., 

Boston,  May  9.  1939. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Plahertt, 

House  Office  Building,  WasMnffton.  D.  C. 
Deah  Sib  :  There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  letter  from  WUl  L.  Smith, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  which  deserves  your  serious  consideration.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  reputation;  he  rep- 
resents a  number  of  large  American  Interests  as  their  sales  rep- 
resentative in  the  Argentine.  He  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  and  his  letter  seems  to  me  a  particularly  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  situation  that  is  developing  as  regards  Amolcan  trade 
with  South  American  countries. 
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I  appreciate  fully  the  complexity  of  this  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  national  economy,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  views  of  an  experienced  and  capable  man,  who 
Is  In  a  position  to  present  fairly  the  situation  as  It  exists  today.  I 
shall  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  very  Important  matter. 
Yours  very   truly. 

Cakl  p.  Woods,  President. 

Will  L.  SsnTH,  S.  A.,  Commeecial  i  Indtjstrial, 

Buenos  Aires,  April  20.  1939. 
Cbosbt  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co., 

30  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentiemen:  As  you  know.  American  Interests  in  Arpentina  have 
been  at  a  serious  disadvantage  for  some  time  and  recently  have  been 
faced  with  a  crisis  that  has  threatened  the  very  existence  of  much 
business  here.  It  is  believed  in  Argentina  that  the  only  practical 
relief  that  would  promise  an  international  betterment  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  wcvild  come  from  having  a  satis- 
factory trade  asTcement. 

It  has  been  susgested,  therefore,  that  appeals  be  made  to  Impor- 
tant companies  to  do  everything  possible  at  their  end  to  create  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Issues  and  prevent  the  Irreparable 
harm  that  would  result  from  failure.  This  action  Is  suggested  be- 
cause of  the  growing  opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreement  program  evidenced  In  the  bills  which  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  requiring  Senate  ratifications  of  all  future 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  State  Department,  which  would,  of 
course,  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  as  a  weapon  for  use 
against  International  competition. 

The  economic  aspect  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  is 
probably  well  known  to  you.  Under  the  present  Import  restrictions 
In  this  country,  American  markets  are  being  lost  and  the  Argentine 
branches  and  representations  of  American  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  import  from  their  Etiropean  branch  factories  and  from 
European  companies. 

Tlie  present  aggressive  policy  of  totalitarian  countries  must  be 
met  with  firm  and  effective  measures  or  the  United  States  will 
EUffcr  irreparable  harm.  Their  methods  are  highly  practical,  as 
they  offer  to  accept  on  barter  large  quantities  of  Argentine  cereals 
and  meat  in  excnange  for  manufactured  articles,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  toll  of  United  States  trade  has  already  been  taken. 
The  mQft  effective  check  that  could  be  administered  would  be  a 
trade  agreement  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  It  is. 
In  fact,  the  only  hcfw  for  successfully  meeting  the  trade  tactics  of 
the  totalitarians  In  Argentina  and  alleviating  the  serious  condition 
of  American  trade. 

The  economic  aspect,  however,  can  be  considered  of  secondary 
Importance  at  the  present  time.  The  most  important  rea.son  why 
negotiations  must  not  fail  Is  a  far  broader  one.  We  refer  to  the 
salutary  effect  that  such  an  agreement  would  have  throughout  all 
of  Latin  America.  There  is  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  vital 
feature  in  creating  good  will  for  the  United  States  and  would 
contribute  materially  to  offsetting  totalltariifp  political  Influence 
on  this  continent.  ^ 

It  is  believed  that  if  American  companies  were  made  well  aware 
of  those  points  of  view,  and  if  they  will  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  their  Congressmen.  Senators,  newspaper  publishers,  chambers 
of  commerce,  trade  organizations,  and  influential  friends,  there  will 
be  a  general  favorable  attitude  toward  any  reasonable  agreement 
with  Argentina.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  large  companies  would 
help  to  curtail  and  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  any  political  opposi- 
tion which  mlsht  attempt  to  block  negotiations  of  the  trade  treaty. 
The  serious  harm  that  wotild  result  from  such  an  occurrence  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized  because  of  the  Importance  of  Argentina, 
politically  and  economically.  The  success  here  for  American  trade 
and  commercial  policy  would,  it  Is  believed,  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  American  prestige  In  Latin  America  and  serve  as  a  checK 
on  opposing  trade  policies. 

If  this  letter  goes  into  your  wastebasket.  and  all  other  American 
-manufacturers  take  the  same  Interest,  American  foreign  trade  will 
be  seriously  hurt. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wn.L  L.  Smfth,  President. 


Old  Harbor  Village  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OLD   HARBOR  VILLAGE  NEWS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  low-rent 
housing  projects  constructed  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  is 
the  Old  Harbor  Village  project,  located  in  my  district,  which 
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has  brought  Joy  and  happiness 
over  1,000  families.    About  1 
ment  entered  into  a  lease  with 
an  agency  of  the  city  of  Boston 
local  agency  operates  and 
an  able,  efficient,  and  highly 

There  has  developed  and 
this  community  which  the 
about,  a  fine  ccmmunity 

Recently  a  publication  kno^wn 
News  was  started,  and  in  its 
editorial,  which  I  include  as 


and  a  new  outlook  on  life  to 

year  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 

the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 

as  a  result  of  which  the 

the  project,  doing  so  in 

Satisfactory  manner. 

exists  among  the  residents  of 

con  struction  of  the  project  brought 


spirt 


as  the  Old  Harbor  Village 
irst  issue  appeared  a  powerftil 
part  of  my  remarks: 


(From  the  Old  Hi  rbor  Village  News) 

GOOD  CrriZENSHIP  S  TARTS  IN  THE  CRAOLB 


I  wonder  if  the  critics  of  publ 
of  good  citizens  starts  when  he 

Too  many  of  our  future 
democratic  country  in  the   world 
things  of  childhood;  namely,  a 
surroundings  that  match  the 
parks,  places  to  play  indoors 
and  neighlxjrly  love  for  one  anofher 
surroundings  automatically 
of  living.    As  time  goes  on, 
in  life  soon  drift  into  bad 


c  housing  realize  that  the  making 

)r  she  is  very  young. 

generation,  in  this  the  richest  and  most 

are   deprived   of   the   beautiful 

icme  that  can  be  called  a  home; 

atmosphere  of  the  home,   such   as 

of  severe  weather  conditions, 

A  child  brought  up  in  these 

accustomed  to  the  right  way 

children  who  haven't  the  right  start 

com  lany  unless  they  have  great  will- 


bee  ause 


becc  tnes 


iDr 


Wh<re 


power. 

When  boys  and  girls  approach 
friends  into  their  own  homes 
taining  affairs.     If  the  heme  li 
modern  convenience,   and   cold 
hesitate  to  Invite  his  or  her 
The  result  is  the  child  longs  foi 
side  of  bis  or  her  home  if 

Too  often  these  boys  and 
of  life,  due  mainly  because  they 
really  call  home. 

Seme  people  think  a  home  1 
They  are  wrong.     A  home  means 
where.  In  the  summer  time,  a 
and  not  be  greeted  by  an  odor 
eating  air.    Where  the  child  in 
want  of  a  little  fresh  air 
attending  the  little  ones  at  n 
can  to  ease  the  imcomfortable 
they  may  get  some  relief  from 
a  member  of  the  family  can  ente  : 
Ing  that  regardless  of  what  the 
Into  any  room  in  his  house 
fortable.     A  home  Is  a  place 
huddled  around  a  stove  trying 
of  the   family  have   a  smile  foi 
fathers  have  love  to  offer  their 
ing  of  home,  such  a  place  Is  Old 

The  residents  of  Old  Harbor 
thank   our   humanitarian 
mayor,  Maurice  J.   Tobin;    our 
State,  and  members  of  the 
selfishly  serve  on  this  board  w 
vidlng  the  residents  of  Old 
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matxirlty  they  like  to  invite  their 
a  social  event  or  otter  enter- 
shabby   looking  within,   with   no 
and  dreary,  the  girl   or  boy   wUl 
friends  to  join  them  at  their  home, 
companionship  and  seeks  It  out- 
nece*ary. 

gii  Is  are  led  along  the  wrong  path 
vere  deprived  of  a  place  they  could 


any  place  they  hang  their  hat. 
nore  than  that.     A  home  is  a  place 
n  ember  of  the  family  can  come  in 
back-alley  fumes  and  dry  suflo- 
he  cradle  is  not  perspiring  for  tlie 
parents  are  not  fatigued  from 
doing  everything  they  possibly 
:ondition  of  the  children  so  that 
heat.     A  home  is  a  place  where 
In  the  winter  with  a  smile  know- 
temperature  Is  outside,  he  can  go 
be  able  to  feel  warm  and  com- 
memlaers  of  the  family  are  not 
keep  warm,  where  the  nxembers 
each  other;    where   mothers   and 
children.     That  Is  the  real  mean- 
Harbor  Village. 

Village  take  this  opportunity  to 
Franklla   D.   Roosevelt:    our 
representatives,  both   national   and 
Housing  Authority,  who  so  un- 
thout  any  remuneration  for  pro- 
Village  a  place  called  home. 


National  Reso  irces  Committee 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  E.  COX 

ClEORGIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
.  fay  22,  1939 


LETTER  FROH  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  th^  following  letter  from  a  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Resources  Commits  e: 


Hon.  E.  E.  Cox, 

House  Office  Building. 
Mt  Dear  Jtnxss:  Since  talkini 
been  checking  up  on  the  Natiojial 
where  in  its  record  do  I  find  an 
piclon  that  it  desires  to  be  handed 


Thb  Albakt  Herald, 
Albany,  Cn.,  Apnl  20,  1939. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

with  you  several  days  ago  I  have 
'  Resoiu-ces  Committee,  and  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  Justify  a  sus- 
""■  a  club  and  given  a  commission 
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to  use  it  on  State  and  local  govenunents — or  on  anybody,  or  any- 
thing, anjrwhere. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  stated  In  the  course  of  our  conversation — 
that  the  National  Resources  Committee  as  it  Is  now  constituted 
has  no  power  whatsoever.  It  cannot  compel  any  agency,  govern- 
mental or  business  or  industrial  or  other,  to  do  anything. 

That  is  not  the  idea  in  planning.  As  you  know,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  State  Planning  Board,  and  am  in  touch  with  a 
rumber  of  other  similar  boards  in  the  Southeast.  Not  one  of  them 
has  power  to  compel  obedience  to  orders  or  to  comply  with  demands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  planning  agencies  do  not  work  that  way.  They 
ere  fact-finding,  coordinating,  and  advisory — always  that  and  never 
more  than  that.  They  do  not  desire  powers,  for  they  are  not 
administrative  agencies.  Their  function  is  to  plan,  to  study  prob- 
lems, gather  and  correlate  information,  submit  reports  to  executive 
heads  and  legislative  bodies,  and  prepare  plans  which  may  be 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  or  rejected  in  their  entirety. 

The  idea  of  a  national  or  a  State  planning  agency  clothed  with 
powers  is  fantastic.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  plan- 
ning. I  would  not  serve  on  a  planning  board  or  commission  that 
was  authorized  to  enforce  its  wlU — to  "compel  obedience."  That 
may  be  zoning  or  In  the  nature  of  an  exercise  of  police  powers,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  planning. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  bill  (S.  1265) 
Introduced  last  February  by  Senator  Hayden.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  amendment,  and  I  am  not  considering  its  virtues  or 
Ehcrtcomings,  but  it  seems  so  clearly  to  proclaim  the  functiorxs 
and  lay  down  the  limitations  of  planning  that  it  Is  well  worth 
reading.     This  is  the  extract  referred  to: 

"The  Board  (National  Resources  Board)  is  authorized  and  directed 
(a)  to  investigate,  examine,  study,  analyze,  assemble,  and  coordi- 
nate and  at  suitable  intervals  to  review  and  revise  basic  Informa- 
tion and  materials  appropriate  to  the  formulation  cf  plans  or 
planning  policies  for  the  conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  resources,  and.  on  the  basis  thereof,  such  plans 
and  planning  policies;  (b)  to  consult  with  all  appropriate  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  ef  the  United  States, 
and  Territories  and  possessions  thereof,  and  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  as  weU  as  with  public  or  private  planning  or 
research  organizations;  (c)  to  advise  with  such  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies.  Instrumentalities,  and  public  or  private  planning 
or  research  organizations,  with  respect  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  resources,  and  to  obtain  from 
and  furnish  to  them  data  and  information  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters; end  (d)  to  prepare  and  submit  studies,  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations upon  matt3r3  within  its  Jurisdiction,  upon  its  own 
Initiative  or  whenever  the  President  or  the  Congress  may  request 
such  a  study,  report,  or  recommendation." 

I  am  not  championing  the  Hayden  amendment  or  anything  else. 
The  ixjint  I  make  Is  that  here  is  a  clear  statement  of  what  plan- 
ning seeks  to  accomplish,  viz,  find  out  what  we  have  and  where 
it  Is,  then  plan  Its  intelligent  conservation,  its  development.  Its 
use.     There  is  not  a  word  in  the  quoted  statement  about  powers. 

For  more  than  5  years  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  Its  predecessors  National  Planning  Board, 
National  Resources  Board.  Never  by  statement  or  intimation  dur- 
ing that  perlcd  have  I  heard  hint  of  a  program  which  could  under 
any  conceivable  clrcimistances  be  other  than  "advisory  only."  I 
believe  some  such  proposal  was  made  several  years  ago  In  a  bill — 
whether  Jlouse  or  Senate  I  do  not  know — which  someone  prepared, 
but  the  National  Resources  Committee  opposed  it.  It  would  have 
ruined  planning.  "Planning  with  power"  would  shake  Itself  to 
pieces  m  short  order. 

Here  In  the  Southeast  we  face  many  grave  problems  related  to 
our  resources — land,  water,  forests,  health,  education,  agriculture, 
industrial  development  and.  over  and  above  all  these  and  the  rest, 
people.  1  have  been  studying  these  problems  for  years,  and  so  have 
you.  We  have  not  been  making  impressive  progress  In  dealing 
with  them,  but  I  make  the  confident  assertion  that  planning  offers 
the  most  hopeful  approach  to  their  eventual  solution.  Our  weak- 
ness Is  due  to  our  lack  of  information  about  what  we  have,  where 
it  Is.  why  so  much  has  been  wa.sted.  and  how  that  waste  can  best 
be  stopped;  what  penalties  neglect  and  abuse  now  threaten,  and 
what  price  our  children  and  their  children  will  pay  if  we  fall  to 
protect  their  heritage. 

A  national  planning  agency  Is  Indispensable  to  the  States.  I 
make  that  statement  without  qualification,  and  out  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  in  at  least  six  States.  The  present  national 
agency  (National  Resources  Committee)  furnishes  expert  consult- 
ant service  to  State  boards,  and  serves  as  a  clearing  house  through 
which  all  the  State  boards,  as  well  as  regional  planning  groups,  are 
kept  In  touch.  It  Is  a  fountain  of  planning  Inspiration.  When 
a  State  planning  board  faces  a  perplexing  problem  in  planning,  it 
asks  the  National  Resources  Committee  for  guidance — and  gets  It 
If  the  committee  Is  able,  within  its  available  resources,  to  supply  it. 
The  National  Resources  Committee  has  made  studies  of  very 
great  value.  A  fair  sample  was  last  year's  study  of  population 
problems.  I  am  sure  you  remember  that.  It  showed  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  a  declining  birth  rate  which  forecasts  a  station- 
ary population  in  the  country  by  1973,  provided  Immigration  re- 
strictions remain  as  at  present,  and  the  birth  rate  does  not  In- 
crease. It  was  a  typical  planning  study  and  one  of  dozens  made 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee.  I  sent  you  several  of  the 
reports  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  you  get  a  pictiue  of  planning 
as  I  have  come  to  see  It.    We  need  Intelligent  planning  In  the 


South  as  much  or  more  tha^  any  otlier  section  needs  It.  I  men- 
tioned to  you  the  forest  resdurces  study  which  otir  State  planning 
boards  have  been  making  and  in  which  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  cooi>erated.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
the  gtildance  and  support  of  the  National  Resources  Conmaittee. 
I  know,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Georgia!  State  Planning 
Board  mitiated  the  study,  and  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  entire  program. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taxed  your  patience,  but  I  have  written  a  long 
letter,  because  this  matter  lies  close  to  my  heart.  I  can  think  of 
few  better  ways  for  spending  a  modest  sum  of  Federal  money  than 
in  support  of  planning. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  please  caU  me.  The  planning  pro- 
gram now  faces  its  greatest  opportunity.  It  has  wen  its  place  in 
government.  Federal  and  State.     To  abandon  it  would  be  tragic 

With  cordial  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoiu-  friend, 

H.  T.  MclNTOSH. 


Charges  Against  Farm  Tenant  Purchase  Program 

Refuted 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  recently  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  a  member  of  the  minority  made 
quite  a  point  of  an  article  by  Garet  Garrett  which  appeared 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  with  regard  to  the  first  tenant 
purchase  loan  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
which  was  made  to  Mr.  Wiley  L.  Langley. 

In  order  to  present  all  of  the  facts  in  this  case  to  the 
House,  1  oflfer  for  the  Record  a  letter  written  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  by  Hon.  Harry  L.  Brown,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  date  of  October  19.  1938,  and  also  three 
newspaper  stories  regarding  this  loan  and  the  progress  Mr. 
Langley  has  made  as  the  result  of  the  a.ssistance  he  has 
received,  which  are  a  very  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
absurd  charges  made  in  this  magazine  article  and  echoed 
here  on  the  floor. 

The  letter  and  the  news  stories  follow: 

This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  9  relative  to  an 
article,  "The  Battle  With  Farm  Tenancy,"  appearing  In  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  September  10,  1938.  The  statement  concern- 
ing the  tenant  purchase  loan  made  to  Wiley  J.  Langley  does  not 
give  all  the  relevant  facts  and  Is  inaccurate  In  several  Important 
details.  These  Inaccuracies  can  best  be  Indicated  by  comparing 
passages  from  the  article  with  the  actual  facts: 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article  says:  "Seven  miles  from  here 
(Jasper.  Ala.)  by  concrete  and  then  half  a  mile  up  a  dirt  road 
lives  a  farmer  named  Wiley  J.  Langley,  who  received  the  first 
United  States  Treasury  check  that  was  written  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones Farm  Tenant  Act.  That  Is  the  act  that  provides  a 
fund  of  $10,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  tenant  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  buy  farms.  There  was  some  ceremony  about  It  because  it  was 
the  first  check,  and  for  the  reason,  besides,  that  the  first  deserv- 
ing tenant  farmer  who  could  be  found  happened  to  live  in  Senator 
Bankhead's  neighborhood,  and  Senator  Bankhead  wrote  the  law. 
The  press  associations  sent  out  news  stories  on  it;  one  of  them 
said  it  was  the  opening  of  the  Government's  'long-range  battle 
against  the  evils  of  the  share-cropper  and  tenancy  systems  In 
agrlctilture.'  " 

The  Implication  Is  that  Mr.  Langley  was  hand-plcKed  because  he 
lived  m  Senator  Bankhead's  neighborhood.  The  fact  Is  that  it  was 
a  natural  selection.  Alabama  has  one  of  the  most  serious  tenancy 
problems  In  the  United  States.  It  was  first  to  complete  its  State 
organization  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  2  days  ahead  of 
Kansas  and  5  days  ahead  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Langley  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  by  a  committee  of 
Walker  County  farmers  as  capable,  honest,  and  hardworking  and 
likely  to  make  a  success  of  a  purchase  undertaking.  His  docket 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  regional  office  from  the  committee. 

The  article  continues:  "I  went  to  see  Langley.  It  was  a  beautl- 
ftil  Alabama  day  and  he  was  sitting  on  his  porch.  He  said  he  had 
beeiT  fanning  around  there  for  more  than  20  years.    Be  had  owned 
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two  farms  and  was  Intending  to  bxiy  tlUs  one  when  he  rented  It.  He 
had  raised  a  family  of  12  chUdren,  5  of  them  boys,  all  helpful, 
except  that  one  had  smashed  up  the  family  car  a  week  before.  He 
owned  4  mules,  3  cows,  and  aU  the  tools  he  needed,  and  it  was  a 
good  farm  of  180  acres.  You  might  know  it  was  good  because  he 
had  got  20  bales  of  cotton  from  22  acres.  w^     -  u. 

"Wiley  J.  Langley  was  bom  March  6,  1880.  At  the  age  j^  1"  he 
became  a  coal  miner,  which  trade  he  followed  untU  1917. 2pQ  1918 
he  purchased  a  35-acre  farm  which  he  owned  for  10  years.  \Ma  1928. 
with  a  large  family  to  support  and  two  sons  coming  of  an  age  to 
help  with  the  farm  work,  he  disposed  of  his  Interest  in  the  small 
farm  and  rented  a  65-acre  farm.  Three  years  later  (1931)  he 
moved  to  another  rented  farm  of  50  acres  which  he  operated  until 
1934.  at  which  time  he  moved  to  stUl  another  farm,  with  -62  acres 
m  cultivation  and  118  acres  In  woodland  and  pasture.  He  was 
renting  the  latter  farm  when  he  applied  for  a  loan,  and  it  was  the 
one  piarchased  with  the  money  loaned  him  by  the  Government  to 
begin  his  second  effort  as  owner-operator.  Life  as  a  cash  crop  ten- 
ant farmer  had  been  an  uphUl  struggle  for  Langley.  Ho  had  Uve- 
stock  and  equipment  valued  at  $785  which  he  mortgaged  for 
$1  082.12.  Mortgage  payments  were  past  due.  The  Langleys  ^so 
had  $367  worth  of  hay.  corn,  and  cottonseed  meal  in  the  barn.  $30 
worth  of  cottonseed  on  hand  for  the  spring  planting,  about  $350 
worth  of  household  goods,  and  $178  worth  of  food  stored." 

The  article  continues:  "Then  I  asked  him  how  It  happened  that 
he  was  the  first  to  get  in  under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act.  He  didn't 
exactly  know.  He  hadn't  asked  for  it.  He  was  down  at  the  county 
agents  office  inquiring  about  the  cotton-loan  program,  having  his 
20  bales  in  It,  and  when  they  were  through  talking  about  it,  the 
county  agent  asked  him,  he  said.  'Langley,  do  you  need  any  money? 
At  first  he  said  he  didn't,  but  then  in  another  way  maybe  he  did. 
A  farmer  could  always  use  a  little  money  if  he  got  it  right.  The 
county  agent  then  asked  him,  he  said,  'Langley,  why  don't  you 
sign  into  the  new  farm-purchase  plan?'  They  talked  about  It 
until  he  saw  that  If  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  anybody  s 
head  It  couldn't  be  his.  because  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  him  to 
lose  and  he  signed.  A  few  days  later  the  committee  came  to  look 
him  over  They  said,  all  right,  the  Government  would  lend  him 
$3  000  to  buy  the  farm.  Then  they  said  he  might  need  some  cash, 
because  the  county  agent  would  want  him  to  try  some  new 
ideas.     For  that  they  put  down  $675. 

Langley  applied — as  all  other  borrowers  have — after  being  told 
of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  law.  After  the  Langleys  had 
been  recommended  for  a  loan  by  the  local  committee.  Farm  Security 
appraisal  experts  appraised  the  farm  and  Its  previous  production 
record.  They  found  the  farm  capable  of  producing  a  living  for  the 
family  of  10  with  enough  over  to  keep  up  loan  retirement  and  tax 
paj-ment-s  and  ascertained  that  these  costs  of  purchase  and  owner- 
ship would  be  less  than  was  ordinarily  paid  for  rent  of  the  farm. 

The  next  step  was  working  out  a  farm-management  plan  by  the 
Langleys  with  the  assistance  of  faiTn-management  experts  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  The  first  Item  to  receive  attention 
was  the  debt  encumbering  farm  equipment  and  livestock.  Credi- 
tors agreed  to  accept  $400  cash  in  settlement  of  the  debt.  Then  a 
plan  for  operation  of  the  farm  for  the  ensuing  year  was  mapped  out. 
Cotton  acreage  would  be  reduced  for  1938  to  16  acres,  but  there 
woiild  be  plenty  of  land  for  food  enterprises.  Uvestock.  as  the 
most  proflUble  utUlzation  of  feed  and  pasture  acreages,  was  de- 
cided upon.  The  Langleys  planned  to  acquire  2  brood  sows  for 
$40  and  two  pigs  for  $10.  As  one  way  of  cutting  down  on  living 
costs  for  the  ensiilng  year,  Mrs.  Langley  and  her  daughters  planned 
to  can  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  during  the  coming 
year.    To  do  this  a  pressure  cocker  costing  $15  was  needed. 

Operating  and  living  expenses  for  the  coming  year  were  calcu- 
lated. These  came  to  about  $775.  The  Langleys  could  not  meet 
this  from  their  own  resources.  They  asked  for  a  loan  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer seed,  and  small  trees  to  set  out  an  cwchard  and  to  have 
farm  machinery  repaired.  The  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  agreed  to  make  the  loan,  a  total  of  $211,  for 
1  year  at  5-percent  interest  to  meet  these  exi>enses.  The  Langleys 
also  obtained  a  rehabilitation  loan  of  $465  t^  l>e  retired  over  5  years 
time  at  5  percent — $400  to  refinance  the  outstanding  debt  at  the 
reduced  level,  $50  to  buy  sows  and  pigs,  and  $15  to  buy  a  pres- 
sure cooker. 

Thus  the  Langleys  owe,  under  the  rehabilitation  loan  program. 
$304  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year.  In  addition, 
they  will  owe  installments  on  the  longer-term  loan  of  $93  each  har- 
vest for  4  years  thereafter— a  iotal  of  $676.  These  loans  were  made 
by  the  rehabilitation  supervisor  of  the  county  to  help  the  Langleys 
get  in  a  position  to  make  a  go  of  the  new  venture;  they  were  not 
suggested  or  approved  by  the  tenant  purchase  committee. 

The  article  continues:  "After  this  they  looked  at  the  house.  Did 
be  want  to  do  anything  to  It?  He  said,  hell,  yes.  now  that  he  was 
going  to  buy  the  farm  he  wanted  a  new  house  on  It.  They  ptit  down 
$800  for  that.  The  total,  then,  was  $4,475,  which,  If  he  lived  to  be 
92.  he  could  pay  off  In  40  annual  installments  of  $164  each." 

It  Is  stipulated  In  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  that  loans  shall  be  made 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  farm  and  necessary  Improvements.  Measures 
needed  to  safeguard  the  soil  against  Impoverishment  and  erosion,  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  family,  and  to  put  the  farm  on  a  sound 
basis  for  operation  are  deemed  "necessary  improvements"  under  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

The  farm  purchased  by  the  Langleys  was  found  to  need  some 
fencing.  Accordingly  the  loan  was  made  to  Include  $50  for  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  the  fences  were  put  up  by  the  Langleys.  The 
bouse  was  not  In  condition  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  family. 


It  was  not  screened,  the  roof  lesked,  the  foundations  were  rotted^ 
It  was  not  a  very  safe  basis  for  40  years  of  home  making^  (A  pictt^e 
of  the  house  Is  enclosed.)  A  tota  of  $725  was  set  aside  to  repair  the 
house  and  $25  was  set  aside  to  repair  the  well  and  protect  it  from 
poUution  This  total  of  $800  wai  Included  in  the  40-year  loan,  on 
which  repayment  will  amoimt  to  $164.39  annually. 

The  arUcle  continues:  "I  wert  then  to  the  Jasper  courthouse, 
where  all  the  Dep)artment  of  Agrl  culture  people  are,  found  the  local 
administrator  of  the  Farm  Tetant  Act.  and  said  to  him.  'How 
did  you  happen  to  pick  Langle]  ?' 

"He  said,  'What's  the  matter  irtth  him?* 

"I  said  'I  don't  see  anything  ;he  matter  with  him.  As  farmers 
go  around  here,  he  looks  all  rig  bt.  I'm  asking  how  you  came  to 
select  him?' 

"He  said.  'I  don't  see  your  po  nt.' 

"I  said,  'Next  to  Langley  is  a  i  lan  trying  to  make  a  living  on  12 
rented  acres  with  1  sick  mule.  I  left  them  both  up  there  In  the 
shade,  one  of  them  lying  on  hU  back,  wondering  how  it  was  that 
the  Government  going  up  thai  dirt  road  looking  for  people  in 
trouble,  passed  right  by  him  ani  1  stopped  at  Langley 's  place.  Next 
to  Langley.  on  the  other  side,  on  60  acres  of  rented  land,  is  a 
yovmg  farmer  with  a  young  wtf«  and  a  new  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
they  may  be  still  standing  in  the  doorway  where  I  left  them, 
wondering  why  the  Governmeni   put  its  chicken  in  Langley's  pot.' 

"He  said,  'You  can't  do  anyt]  .ing  for  anybody  without  hurting 
somebody's  feelings.  Come  in  here  and  I'll  show  you.'  He  got 
out  a  folder  containing  hundre<  s  of  applications  and  began  turn- 
ing them  over.  'Now.  you  see  here's  a  man  made  application 
who's  got  1  mtile  and  1  old  plow  and  owes  $60.  We  can't  start 
with  him.  Here's  a  man  with  2  good  good  mtiles,  he  says,  but  he 
owes  $226.19.  He's  Just  the  sane  as  got  nothing.  You  can't  start 
with  a  man  like  that,  who's  b;en  farming  all  his  life  and's  got 
nothing  to  show  for  It.' 

"I  said.  'I  see  that.  You've  |  ot  to  take  a  man  who  has  some- 
thing to  start  with  and  a  recorc  of  success,  like  Langley,  or  else  It 
won't  work.' 

"He  said,  "Now  you've  got  it.     So  what  Is  It  you  want  to  know?* 

"I  said,  'I  want  to  know  how  i  he  successful  tenant  farmer  comes 
to  be  a  concern  of  the  Natloni  1  Government.  How  does  helping 
the  successftil  tenant  farmer  t4  nd  to  meet  the  evil  of  farm  ten- 
ancy?' 

"He  said,  "We  get  the  law.  ^7e  don't  write  It.  Anyhow,  you've 
come  to  the  wrong  place.  Th(  people  across  the  hall  taike  care 
of  the  kind  of  farmer  you  meai  .     That's  farm  relief.'  " 

The  tenant-purchase  lotui  p  -ogram  Is  not  designed  to  rescue 
victims  of  extreme  farm  pover  y.  It  Is  the  function  of  another 
program  adra^intstered  by  the  1  "arm  Secxirity  Administration — the 
rehabilitation  loan  program — 1>  hjlp  farm  families  on  or  near 
relief  rolls  win  their  way  back  to  self-support  and  to  a  position 
where  they  may  be  eligible  for  i  purchase  loan  In  the  futiire.  In 
many  instances  "graduates',;  of  t  le  rehabilitation  program  are  being 
selected  by  the  county  conun  Ittees  of  local  fanners  to  receive 
tenant-purchase  loans.  The  f u  ictlon  of  the  tenant-purchase  pro- 
gram Is  to  aid  farm  tenants  of  proven  ability  and  experience,  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  foi  purchase  of  an  adequate  farm,  to 
borrow  money  on  liberal  terms  and  to  apply  the  money  which 
formerly  went  for  rent  toward  liome  ownership.  The  program  was 
conceived  In  the  belief  that  an  owner-operator  has  more  incentive 
to  be  a  good  citizen  and  farms"  than  the  tenant  has. 

That  Congress  Intended  the  purchase  loans  to  go  to  more  re- 
sponsible tenants  Is  shown  by  '  he  language  of  the  act,  which  says 
that  preference  shall  be  given  "  ,o  jjersons  who  are  able  to  make  an 
initial  down  payment,  or  who  are  owners  of  livestock  and  farm 
Implements  necessary  successfu  ly  to  carry  on  farming  operations." 
We  are  gratified  by  your  int  "rest  in  this  phase  of  the  Depart- 
ment's program.  If  further  ii  [formation  is  desired,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  It:  or  Mr.  Lan(  ley  undoubtedly  would  be  glad  to 
answer  your  questions  direct  His  post-office  address  is  Man- 
chester. Ala. 

^ncerely. 

*■•  Harrt  L.  Broww, 

Acting  Secretary. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sim  of  March  23,  1939) 
How    It    Tuhnh)    Otrr  —  Porbc  h    Farm    Tenant    Makzs    Good    as 
Owner — First  Sharfcroppfr  Ito  Get  Land  Cndes  F.  S.   A.  Pukjt 
Meets  Payments.  Eihi-ds  HoxisE,  and  Shows  Proftt  on  Caops 


Jasper.  Ala.,  March  23. — The 
to  become  a  landowner  under 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
operation  of  the  180-acre  tract 

Wiley  J.  Langley.  59,  ruddy- 
both  in  his  own  mind  and  In 
of  the  books  of  the  Farm 
the  farm- tenant  measure's 


first  tenant  farmer  in  the  country 
the  Bankhead -Jones  Act.  designed  as 
sharec-opping.  made  good  on  his  first-year 
t  be  formerly  rented. 
1  iced  father  of  12,  has  "made  good." 
tl  rOse  of  his  neighbors,  to  say  nothing 
Security  Administration,  which  handles 


fur  ds. 

ST^  rns  improves 


OWN 

■With  considerable  fanfare.  langley 
as  the  climax  of  ceremonies 
the  step  as  the  "beginning  of 

Whether  the  F.  S.  A.  plan 
farm-tenant  problem.  Langley 
figures  to  show  an  Improvemciit 

"It  was  pretty  hard  this  first 
go  of  it  all  right,  and  111  do 


„  ^  was  given  a  check  for  $3,800 

February  12,  1938.  as  speakers  hailed 

new  epoch  for  the  tenant  farmer." 

>fTers  a  permanent  solution  to  the 

Is  not  prepared  to  say.  but  he  has 

in  his  own  status, 
year."  Langley  said,  "but  I  made  a 
this  year."* 


be.ter 
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BOT7SB  COST  $130« 

Interest  and  retirement  payment  on  the  P.  8.  A.  loan,  whlc*  wffl 
be  paid  off  in  40  years,  amounts  to  $164.72,  as  compared  with  the 
$150  rent  paid  in  former  years,  btit  he  has  a  six-room  home,  buJlt 
principally  by  himself  and  his  sons,  and  far  better  equipment. 

The  well-kept  home  was  built  from  materials  purchased  with  a 
part  of  the  loan.  Necessary  skilled  labm-  for  flnishing  broueht  Its 
eoBt  to  $1,300. 

SEVEW  HTTNDRED  AND  TWINTT    BUSHIXS  OF  CORN 

His  farm  is  6  miles  from  Jasper,  heme  of  Senates-  JoHif  H.  Baiol- 
EiAD,  who  sponsored  the  fama-tenant  act. 

F.  S.  A.  flgiu-es  show  Langley  produced  an  average  of  495  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre  on  the  11  acres  allotted  him,  and  realized 
$548.26  from  sale  of  the  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

In  addition  be  harvested  an  estimated  720  bushels  cf  com.  at 
which  he  expects  to  sell  at  least  100  bushels  during  the  spring 
months,  when  com  prices  in  Alabama  usually  rise  above  80  ceuu  a 
busheL 

INCR£.\SING    CORN   ACREAGE 

The  first  $184  pa3rment  has  been  made,  and  th«  next  win  not 
be  due  until  fall,  when  a  new  cotton  crop  will  have  been  sold. 

By  increasing  his  com  crop  by  10  acres,  Langley  hopes  to  have 
250  bushels  to  sell  from  his  second  year's  efforts.  An  increase  in 
hlB  cotton-acreage  allotment  will  give  him  2  additional  acres  for 
that  crop,  and  he  plans  to  sell  livestock  for  more  than  $100. 

His  "net  worth."  as  figured  by  the  P.  8.  A.,  Increased  $602.73 
during  1938,  princtpally  because  ol  his  increase  in  livestock  and  his 
Increased  store  at  foodstuffs. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  January  24,  19391 

F.  S.  A.'s  First  PimcHAss  Loam  Farmer  Ends  Year  Ahkao  or  Unitsd 

States  Schedule — Increased  His  Net  Worth  bt  $602 

Jasper.  Axa.,  January  24. — Wiley  J.  Langley.  Alabama  farmer  who 
a  year  ago  became  first  In  the  Nation  to  get  a  purchase  loan  from 
the  Farm  Security  Administraticm.  repKirted  he  had  bettered  the 
program  outlined  for  hlra  by  the  Government. 

The  gatmt.  graying  59-year-old  father  of  12  ran  work-scarred 
fingers  over  columns  of  figures  and  found  he  had  dcKie  all  the 
Federal  Govemmait  had  asked — and  more. 

BORROWED  $3,800 

For  years  the  lan^ey  family  had  struggled  against  all  the  tin- 
favorable  odds  facing  the  South's  poverty-ridden  tenant  farmers. 
The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was  passed  by  Coogress. 
It  provided  $10.000iX)0  to  help  a  limited  ntunber  of  tenant  farmers, 
sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  get  a  new  start.  Langley  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  $3.800 — first  under  the  act  In  the  country.  He 
used  $2,500  to  purchase  the  180-acre  farm  that  he  had  rented  pre- 
viously. He  built  a  new  house,  using  timber  off  the  farm,  and 
bought  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  necessities. 

Afcnte  of  the  F.  S.  A.  outlined  a  program  for  the  Langleya. 

Hmr  well  they  succeeded  is  shown  by  this: 

Scheduled  to  get  905  gallons  of  milk  from  their  cows,  they  got 
1.500  gallons;  instead  of  7  hogs  and  1  beef,  they  raised  15  hogs  and 
a  beef;  57  gallons  ot  sirup  instead  of  45  allotted;  60  bushels  of 
potatoes  Instead  of  54;  and  45  hens  instead  of  50. 

EICBT  HtTNDRQ)   BtTSGnXS    OP  CORN 

They  raised  3  acres  of  wheat.  800  btishels  of  com.  and  2  acres 
of  truck  crops  and  vegetables  for  home  consumptic*?.  They  were 
due  to  can  450  quarts  of  vegetables  and  315  qtiarts  of  fruit,  but 
canned  only  500  quarts  of  both — ^principally  because  their  new 
bouse  was  not  finished  tintil  August,  and  Mrs.  Langley  had  no 
place  to  do  the  canning. 

"But  well  do  better  this  year,"  Mrs.  Langley  promised. 
"    T  bought  my  wife  a  new  hat."  Langley  said  proudly,  "and  rm 
givln'  my  children  all  the  learnln'  they  can  stand.     All  of  us  in- 
tend to  show  what  we  can  do,  since  the  Government  gave  us  a 
chance. 

"Every  day  I  give  thanks."  he  suided,  "that  I  can  crawl  out  of 
bed  and  see  the  sun  rise  over  my  own  land." 

NCT   WORTH    UP    $601 

When  Langley  received  the  loan  last  year,  the  family's  net  worth 
was  fixed  at  $1395.80.  It  now  Is  $1,998.53.  an  Increase  of  $602.73. 
A  year  ago  the  family  was  in  debt  $1,082,  and  the  chattel  property 
was  mortgaged.  The  annual  rent  was  due,  the  house  needed  re- 
pairs, and  Mrs.  Langley  struggled  with  an  old  wood  stove. 

Langley  now  has  paid  the  $165  due  on  his  loan,  and  expects  to 
repay  the  $3,800  and  interest  long  before  the  40  years  allowed  him. 

F.  S.  A.  agents  last  year  secured  reduction  of  Langley's  debts 
to  $400,  and  this  was  paid  from  the  Government  loan.  The  Lang- 
leys, In  addition  to  having  paid  all  obligations  due.  have  a  new 
home  lighted  by  electricity,  food  for  the  family  and  livestock,  and 
no  fear  of  being  evicted,  as  they  constantly  had  under  the  hit-and- 
miss  tenant  system. 


Typical  Tenant  Farmer  Begins  New  Lite  With  First  Untted  States 
Loan — "It's  Great  to  See  Sxts  Rising  on  Yotni  Own  Land,"  Sats 
WiLET  L.  Langlet,  Whose  Income  Mat  Be  Trebled 

(By  Thomas  A.  Dozier) 
Jasper,  Ala.,  March   14. — Seeing  the  sun  come  up  over  his  own 
property  is  a  new  thrill  for  Wiley  J.  Langley,  tenant  farmer. 
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lADgley.  recipient  of  the  Natkn'k  first  farm-tenant  loan-pur« 
chase  check — lor  $3.800 — was,  before  Ftebruarr  12.  a  typlaU  Kmtb- 
ern  "squatter." 

He  was  faced  with  the  typical  tenant  farmer^  problems.  Re 
owed  $300  to  a  Jaqoer  bank  and  $700  to  a  supply  house  where 
he  had  purchased  seed,  fertilizer,  and  oiber  agricultural  neoeaal- 
tles. 

He  had  little  chance  of  paying  off  this  Indebtednesa  ms  chat- 
tels, Including  the  family's  four  mules,  wme  mortgaged  to  the 
bank.     His  rent  was  due. 

His  total  income  for  the  past  year  anwnnted  to  a  ITttle  more 

than  $600.  which  left  him  more  than  $500  "in  the  red." 

PAID    $150    RENT 

Additionally,  Langley  faced  the  ever-present  possibfllty  of  being 
ordered  off  the  180-acre  farm  tract  for  which  he  paid  $150  per 
year  at  any  thne  the  owner  found  a  more  profitable  tenant  or 
decided  to  sell. 

He  was  forced  to  raise  cotton  and  cotton  alone,  for  banks  and 
supply  houses  usually  will  not  lend  money  and  stipplies  on  any 
crop  In  the  South  except  cotton. 

Thus  he  had  neither  money  nor  inspiration  for  a  diversified  farm 
program.  He  was  gradually  wearing  out  the  land  with  repeated 
cotton  crops. 

Mrs.  Langley.  a  pleasant -mannered  mother  of  12.  struggled  to 
feed  hungry  mouths  with  dilapidated  equipment. 

Today  Langley's  outlook  is  different. 

His  debts  have  been  adjusted  to  $400  and  paid  off  under  a  Farm 
Security  Administration  loan.  The  $3,800  check  enabled  him  to 
purchase  the  180-acres  farm,  as  well  as  seed  and  fertilizers  for  next 
year. 

GETS  BBOOO  SOWS 

The  Government  also  staked  him  to  a  brood  of  sows  which  will 
augment  his  Income. 

Contrasted  with  the  $600  which  he  eked  from  the  cotton-weary 
soil  of  his  farm  last  year.  Langley  may  expect  under  a  Govenunent- 
mapped  crop-diversification  program  a  gross  income  of  $1,582  dur- 
ing 1938. 

No  longer  does  he  have  to  exclude  all  other  crops  to  make  way 
for  "King  Cotton."  The  Government  is  showing  him  how  to  plant 
soU-buUding  crxips  and  also  how  to  market  valuable  timber  which 
grows  on  his  land. 

Of  his  estimated  $1,582  income,  Langley  will  pay  $164  as  the  first 
of  40  yearly  payments  to  the  Government  on  the  purchase  loan 
and  $83  for  5  years  on  the  debt-adjustment  loan. 

TO  HUnj)  NEW   HOME 

With  his  new-found  prosperity  Langley  plans  no  extravagance. 
He  will  build  a  new  home  for  his  wife  and  their  six  children  who 
are  at  home.  The  house  will  have  a  new  cook  stove  and  will  be 
suppUed  with  electric  energy  fpsm  a  nearby  power  line. 


Foreign  Trade  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22, 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  OORDKLL  HUUi,  MAT  21,   1930 


Mr.  EKDUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  fc^lowing  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  read  by  Secretary  Hull, 
and  radio  address  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State.  In 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  Foreign  Trade  Week.  May 
21.  1939:  , 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the  following  message  which 
I  have  received  from  the  President  with  reference  to  the  celebration 
of  Foreign  Trade  Week: 

"Tomorrow.  May  22,  we  are  celebrating  the  opening  of  I^xeign 
Trade  Week,  and  also  National  Maritime  Day.  For  us  this  is  an 
affirmation  of  purpose  and  of  faith.  These  celebrations  have  to  do 
with  works  of  peace:  the  beneficial  exchange  of  goods:  traffic  of 
merchant  ships  on  many  seas;  the  friendly  developnvent  of  com- 
merce. Pacific  intercourse  is  still  the  ideal  of  most  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Our  hope  and  alms  are  that  peaceful  interchange  kV»»ii 
again  become  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

"In  carrying  out  this  Intention  we  have  a  right  to  expect  breadth 
of  vision  from  all  groups  in  ovir  own  country.  Incr^sed  foreign 
trade  yields  large  dividends  in  terms  of  econcanic  well-being  aiKl 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations;  but  to  stKrure  it  there  must  be 
fair  exchange.  We  must  take  as  well  as  give;  Import  aa  well  •■ 
export.    We  shall  profit  by  doing  so. 
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'Tor  nearly  5  years  now  we  have  been  engaged  In  a  vigorous  effort 
to  expand  our  foreign  trade  by  means  of  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, based  upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment,  for  the 
reduction  of  excessive  trade  barriers.  This  efTort  has  been  gratlfy- 
Ingly  successful,  despite  many  obstacles.  Almost  60  percent  of  our 
total  foreign  trade  Is  now  carried  on  with  countries  with  which  we 
have  concluded  agreements.  By  continued  vigorous  effort  we  can 
make  of  this  essential  part  of  our  general  program  for  economic 
recovery  In  the  United  States  an  even  more  effective  means  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare. 

"To  you  who  sue  engaged  In  foreign  commerce,  I  extend  cordial 
greetings. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  again  to  participate  In  the 
Nation-wide  observance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week.  During  the  past 
year  there  has  been.  I  am  convinced,  a  growth  in  appreciation 
among  our  people  of  the  importance  of  foreign  commerce  to  the 
economic  life  of  our  country  and  inci  eased  public  support  for  the 
trade-agreements  program  upon  which  we  embarked  in  1934. 

Our  efforts  over  the  5-year  period  1934-39  have  resulted  In  the 
negotiation  of  21  trade  agreements.  These  agreeriaents  enlarge 
and  safeguard  trade  with  countries  with  which  we  conduct  ap- 
proximately 60  i>ercent  of  our  total  foreign  conunerce.  Without. 
of  course.  Implying  that  the  agreements  are  the  sole  cause,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  In  the  2 -year  period  1937-38  our  average 
exports  to  the  countries  with  which  we  have  trade  agreements 
were  61  percent  greater  in  value  than  in  the  pre-agreement  period, 
1934-35,  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  Increased  by  an 
average  of  about  38  percent. 

During  the  last  12  months  we  have  signed  Important  new  agree- 
ments with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Turkey.  The 
United  Kingdom  agreement,  which  became  effective  on  January 
1.  1939.  covers  not  only  trade  with  that  country  but  also  with 
Newfoundland  and  the  British  colonies.  Agriculture,  labor,  and 
industry  should  secure  much  benefit  from  these  new  agreements. 

The  United  Kingdom  agreement  Is  particularly  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  agriculture,  as  that  country  has  been  our  most 
Important  market  for  farm  products.  The  Improved  treatment 
secured  for  ovu-  trade  In  the  form  of  duty  reductions,  duty  re- 
movals, bindings  of  duties  or  preferential  margins  against  Increase, 
and  more  favorable  quotas  will  help  American  producers  of  wheat, 
corn  and  pork,  fruits,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  numerous  other 
farm  commodities— products  making  up  approximately  92  percent 
of  our  total  agricultural  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
accounting  on  the  average  in  recent  years  for  about  $250,000,000 
worth  of  our  export  trade  with  that  country.  Now  trade  oppor- 
tunities are  likewise  secured  in  this  agreement  for  a  wide  range 
of  industrial  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  value  of  which 
In   1936  was  $80.000  000. 

The  span  of  agreemenrs  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  our  trade 
with  so  much  of  the  world  signifies  that  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial nations,  including  many  of  the  most  important  ones,  are 
actively  cooperating  with  the  United  States  In  a  policy  of  trade 
liberalization. 

Tratle  under  these  agreements  operates  in  the  sphere  of  private 
Initiative,  free  from  regimentation.  It  is  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
equality — the  basis  which  contributes  most  to  a  healthy  expansion 
of  commerce.  Our  accumulated  experience  confirms  and  strength- 
ens our  faith  In  th  s  type  of  commercial  agreement,  promoting  as 
It  does  mutually  beneficial  interchange.  Such  agreemento  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  discriminatory  trade  arrangements  depending 
upon  the  will  of  centralized  authority,  involving  the  strictest  con- 
trol of  exchange  operations,  and  of  practically  every  phase  of  nor- 
mal business  relat'.onships. 

Looking  into  the  future  we  can.  under  anything  like  normal  con- 
ditions, anticipate  a  satisfactory  upward  response  In  our  foreign 
commerce,  which,  as  compared  with  2.9  billions  of  dollars  in  1932, 
reached  6.4  billions  In  1937,  but  receded  to  5.1  billions  In  1938. 
Demand  on  the  part  of  the  outside  world  for  American  farm  and 
factory  products  is  great  and  to  a  large  extent  unsatisfied  because 
of  artificial  barriers  which  are  gradually  being  scaled  down  by 
means  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, I  wlfh  to  emphasize  again  that  over  a  substantial  period  of 
time  the  goods  and  services  which  others  buy  from  us  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  goods  and  services  we  buy  from  them.  Trade  cannot  be 
a  one-way  process. 

A  su-stalncd  and  thriving  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
necefsary  for  the  preservation  of  sound  domestic  prosperity  and  our 
cherished  liberties.  There  are  those  who  deny  this.  Some  would 
have  us  abandon  the  difficult  task  of  sustaining  this  commerce. 
Others  would  have  us  shirk  the  responsibilities  that  arise  from  the 
fact  that  we  live  In  the  world  and  not  out  of  It.  There  are  alro 
those  who,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  cost  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  in  the  long  run  even  to  themselves,  would  have  us  entirely 
shut  out  Imports  of  particular  products  In  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  domestic  market. 

This  country  could,  of  course,  live  entirely  by  Itself  If  the  need 
were  dire  enough.  We  could  feed,  clothe,  and  house  ovirselves,  and 
carry  on  many  of  our  ordinary  occupations,  but  the  disadvantages 
would  be  tremendous  and  the  dislocations  extreme.  Let  us  con- 
sider briefly  some  of  the  Inevitable  results  of  such  a  policy. 

First,  we  should  have  to  accept  a  c'eflnlte  decline  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  available  for  the  well-being  and  com- 
fort of  our  people.  Instead  of  attaining  that  Improved  standard 
of  life  of  which  we  are  all  hopeful,  we  wculd  would  have  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard. 

Further,  we  should  have  to  adapt  to  new  economic  activities 
those  whose  work  or  income  arises  from  our  interchange  with  other 
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Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker,  Kinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  excerpts  of  a. 
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letter  I  received  recently  from  my  good  friend,  the  Reverend 
C.  M.  Barnes,  of  my  home  city  of  San  Diego. 
The  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  known  facts  we  must  face  the  responsibility  of 
assisting  Japan  in  her  hellish  war  upon  China,  by  furnishing" her 
with  war  material.  Large  quantities  of  scrap  iron  tias  been  loaded 
here  in  San  Diego  for  Japan  from  which  she  has  fashioned  shells 
with  which  to  kill  civilian  Chinese,  and,  who  knows  but  that  the 
Shells  which  were  used  in  the  bombing  of  the  Panay  were  not 
made  from  the  scrap  iron  loaded  here?  And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  gasoline  used  to  power  the  airplanes  which  dropped 
these  shells,  not  only  upon  the  Panay.  but  also  upon  the  Standard 
Oil  boats,  was  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  was  shipped 
from  Pacific  ix>rt6. 

There  Is  l3ring  before  me  a  recent  letter  from  a  well-known 
missionary  (because  of  the  fact  that  he  resides  in  the  Japanese- 
controlled  portion  of  China  we  are  withholding  his  name ) .  who 
presents  the  subject  In  a  concrete  form  so  much  more  forceftilly 
than  I  cotild  do  It  that  I  am  Inserting  the  following  extract: 

"On  the  lake  near  our  home  18  boatloads  of  fleeing  Chinese 
refugees,  escaping  the  war  zone,  were  being  slowly  pulled  across 
the  lake  by  one  ptifllng  tugboat.  Here  were  thousands  of  civilians, 
mostly  women  and  children.  All  of  these  boats  were  in  a  string. 
and  not  even  a  rifle  among  the  lot — what  a  sight  to  rejoice  the 
heart  of  the  fighters  who  maintain  the  might  of  Japan  in  the 
air,  as  they  surveyed  the  scene  through  their  binoculars.  Swoop- 
ing down  suddenly  from  the  skies  with  powerful  American  planes, 
five  machines  swept  the  boats  with  machine  guns,  and  then  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  little  fleet  dropped  two  powerful  bombs.  In 
a  second  the  p>eaceful  scene  was  transformed  Into  a  shrieking  pan- 
demoniiim  as  wounded  men  and  women  wTithed  on  the  blood- 
stained decks  or  fell  overboard  in  their  terror.  Our  quiet  lake 
became  a  crimson  bloodstained  sea.  Then  back  came  the  sUr- 
plancs  and  again  machine-gunned  the  terrified  mass  of  helpless 
people.  They  dropped  two  more  bombs  and  sailed  away  through 
the  blue  sky  to  report  to  the  army  headquarters  another  success- 
ful routine  bombing,  and  Incidentally  to  record  the  high  efficiency 
of  their  American-made  equipment. 

"This  incident  and  many,  many  thousand  more  like  it  were 
never  reported  in  American  newspapers.  This  vast  slaughter  of 
civilians  still  continues,  as  I  write  this  letter,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  sickening  horror,  is  not  even  news.  It  Is  merely  reported 
in  Japan  as  another  victory  and  assures  American  business  of 
further  sales  of  gasoline  and  other  war  supplies  to  Japan." 
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Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
former  Representative  John  O'Connor,  former  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  before  the  Philadelphia  Patriotic 
Luncheon  Club  on  May  18,  1939: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  any  group  of  patriotic 
citizens  in  these  days  is  interesj^ing.  provided  their  interest  takes 
them  beyond  the  mere  waving  of  flags  and  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem. 

Samuel  Johnson  said  that  "Patriotism  Is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
Bcoundrel."  I  cannot  attest  to  that,  but  I  can  bear  witness,  after 
a  generation  of  experience  in  public  cfflce,  that  patriotism  Is  the 
chief  Implement  in  the  well-filled  bag  of  tricks  of  the  demagog. 
He  often  uses  it  as  a  screen  to  hide  his  own  shortcomings  and  often 
as  a  bait  to  lure  the  unthinking  voter.  It  probably  always  will  be 
that  way,  but  taking  stock,  every  now  and  then,  may  help  to  dis- 
pel this  persistent  deception. 

In  my  opinion,  in  any  discussion  of  our  present  patriotic  duty  or 
concern  there  are  two  branches,  our  domestic  condition  and  the 
foreign  situation  as  it  might  involve  us  in  another  war.  Both  are 
closely  related — in  fact,  present  conditions  as  to  both  seem  to  have 
the  same  background  and  spring  from  the  same  cesspools. 

As  to  otir  domestic  situation,  our  people  have  app>arently  not 
yet  awakened  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  in  recent 
years  in  respect  to  the  infiltration  of  ideologies  of  foreign  Incuba- 
tion. Here  we  caU  it  the  "New  Deal"  and  a  "social  program."  In 
Russia  it  Is  "Staliniem"  or  "commtmism."  In  Italy  and  Germany  it 
Is  "fascism."  In  the  last  analysis,  they  are  all  qining  from  the 
BoclaLlsm  preached  by  Karl  Marx. 

Every  one  of  these  new  "schemes"  of  government,  copied  to  a  great 
extent  in  South  America,  Involve  the  destructicn  of  the  existing 


institutions  of  government,  a  dispensation  with  any  leglslatlw 
body,  the  supremacy  and  paternity  of  the  state,  and  the  leveling  of 
the  individual  personally,  socially,  politically,  economically,  and 
religiously.  He  or  she  becomes  an  Instrument  of  the  state,  with  no 
right  to  Individual  thought  or  initiative,  solely  dependent  on  the 
state,  feeding  at  the  public  trough,  and  regimented  and  herded  In 
lie  totalitarian  scheme.  Not  pleasant  words  these,  but  a  looiE 
behind  the  smoke  screen  of  demagogic  pretense  wiU  Jiistify  their 
expression. 

I  trust  no  one  will  think  anything  I  say  here  today  Is  "sour 
grapes"  because  of  any  "purge."  The  views  I  now  express  have  been 
publicly  uttered  by  me  on  several  occasions  in  at  least  the  la«t  2 
jrears.  bringing  me  the  compliment  of  being  placed  TIo.  1"  on  the 
"blacklist"  adopted  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Communist 
I^irty  last  year  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  I  am  ton:pted  to  have 
that  compliment  Inscribed  on  my  tombstone  as  an  epitaph.  It 
naturally  followed  my  radio  speeches  over  Nation-wide  hook-ups  and 
my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  atten\pting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  country  the  "menace  of  communism. "* 
I  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  countless  Communists  held 
high  positions  in  our  Federal  administration  and  were  undermining 
our  form  of  government  under  guidance  from  Moscow.  Per  In- 
stance, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  still  swarming  with 
Communists.  The  present  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  directed  the  W.  P.  A.  tar  years,  was  a 
registered  Socialist  in  New  York  City.  Under  him  the  W.  P.  A.  was 
and  still  Is  controlled  by  the  Workers'  Alliance,  which  is  itself  under 
the  domination  of  the  Communists.  Likewise  the  Communist -con- 
trolled C.  I.  O.,  under  the  leadership  of  John  L.  Lewis,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  In  the  Government,  and  may  continue  to 
be.  unless  something  is  done  about  it  and  soon.  Mr.  Browder  ad- 
vises his  Communists  to  Join  with  C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Labor 
Party  behind  the  New  Deal — "Birds  of  a  Feather."  Just  because 
John  L.  Lewis  contributed  over*  half  a  mlUion  dollars  in  the  last 
campaign  does  not  alone  account  for  his  sitting  on  the  right  side  of 
the  throne.  His  power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  "make  over"  the  United  States  coincide  with  tha 
theories  of  many  offlclals  presently  In  high  office. 

It  all  seems  so  easy  to  them  to  sit  at  a  fireside  and.  through  the 
curling- smoke,  evolve,  overnight,  a  plan  and  program  to  entirely 
solve  the  economic,  social,  and  pcUtical  problems  which  we  have 
accumulated  in  this  country  over  a  period  of  150  years  of  de- 
mocracy. To  all  of  them,  "democracy"  is  a  failure,  althotigh  we 
well  know  that  we  progressed  mighty  well  under  it  for  a  century 
and  a  half  before  their  advent  on  the  scene — much  to  the  sxirprise 
and  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  "noble  experiments"  of  the  past  few  years  were 
copied  from  the  "Five  Year  Plan"  of  Russia — aud  more  may  come 
within  the  inevitable  next  year  and  a  half. 

It  was  at  first  surprising  to  me  that  the  Communists  were  sup- 
porting many  of  the  movements  devised  at  the  fireside.  For  a  time 
it  was  puzzling  that  they,  the  Communists,  were  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  three  outstanding  moves  toward  "fasc;sm."  because, 
of  course,  they  do  not  believe  in  fascism  or  a  dicta torsl^lp.  I  refer 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Comnvunists  behind  the  "Supreme  Court- 
packing  bill,"  the  "Reorganization  bill  erf  1938."  and  the  "Purge"  of 
that  year. 

The  first,  the  Court-packing  bill,  wotild  make  our  courts  sub- 
servient to  the  Executive.  The  second,  the  reorganization  bill, 
would  have  placed  dictatorial  power  in  his  hands  and  make  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  all  the  more  Impotent.  The 
thlid,  the  attempted  "purge."  would.  If  successful,  have  accom- 
plished the  first  move  of  a  dictator  to  atKSlish  or  render  powerlea* 
the  representative  branch,  or  at  least  reduce  It  from  a  "rubber- 
stamp"  status  to  that  of  practical  subordination. 

The  Communists  took  to  the  front  in  support  of  all  these  moves, 
ably  supported  by  some  of  their  allied  newspapers,  one  in  this 
town,  Philadelphia,  with  a  half-brother  in  New  York.  The  Com- 
munists were  not  really  for  these  bills,  not  in  their  anarchistic  and 
atheistic  hearts.  They  were  dead  against  fascism  or  a  dictatorship, 
but  they  knew  that  if  democracy  were  destroyed  in  this  country, 
fascism  would  not  long  survive — not  here.  It  wculd  collapse,  but, 
on  the  down  swing,  and  In  the  chaos,  which  would  inevitably  follow, 
communism  wotUd  come  into  its  own.  Democracy  cotUd  not  be 
revived.  The  Trojan  Horse  would  stand  on  the  White  House 
grounds. 

This  is  still  the  plan  of  the  Communists.  They  do  not  >ven^ 
mind  if,  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  In  fact  a  dictatorship. 
They  welcome  It  as  a  minor  operation  until  they  wield  the  knife 
In  the  major  oi>eratlon.  They  applaud,  with  a  snicker,  when  they 
hear  repeated  protestations  that  there  is  no  dictatorship  or  any 
desire  on  anyone's  part  to  play  the  role  of  a  dictator,  becatiae 
they  can  see  the  tongue  in  the  cheek,  and  It  all  falls  in  line  with 
their  plan  of  snooping  down  on  the  near  corpwe.  Unfortunately, 
the  people  of  America  and  business  In  our  country  have  not 
awakened  to  this  deep-laid  plot  from  Moscow,  aided  and  abetted 
by  many  In  high  places  in  the  Government. 

To  the  Conur.im'.st  any  means  will  justify  the  end.  even  though 
It  may  mean  a  temporary  set-back  In  their  march  to  the  goal  of  a 
communistic  state.  Only  the  other  night  Mr.  Earl  Browder, 
speaking  to  18.000  Communists,  just  young  folks,  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  adjured  them,  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  to  suppcH^ 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  time.  They  have  adopted  a  plan 
of  patient  waiting  for  their  "Tag" — a  few  years  means  nothing  to 
them.  If  they  can  envision  the  oollapee  of  our  form  of  government 
and  their  coming  into  their  own. 

Otir  people  have  always  been  a  patient  people,  slow  to  be 
aroiised.  postponing  drastic  action,  tintil  ofteix  great  damage  hauX 
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beeji-done     But  I  do  not  despair  that  they  still  have  In  them  the 
-Te^patrlotlc  enthusiasm  ot  their  forefathers  to  gather  at  another 
Lexington  and  defend  their  established  Institutions. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  every  ballot  box  Is  another  bridge  at 
Lexington.  It  Is  there  that  this  tidal  menace  can  be  stopped  be- 
Jore,  maybe,  It  be  too  late.  Irrespective  of  former  party  labels,  and 
despite  the  fetish  of  political  grouping,  the  decent  people  in  our 
country  can  say  "no  farther  shall  you  go"  to  all  those  aspiring 
to  public  office  who  entertain,  to  the  slightest  degree,  theories  and 
ideologies  contrary  to  those  which  have  been  the  keystones  of 
America  and  have  made  her  great — a  land  of  the  free. 

There  Is  no  freedom  vmder  fascism  or  communism,  nor  under 
totalitarianism  or  even  governmental  "parentalism."  Which  Is  the 
worse  I  rannot  say  at  the  moment,  because  I  have  never  been  able 
to  maie  up  my  mind,  if  relegated  to  a  choice,  whether  I  would 
prefer  to  live  under  fascism  or  conununism.  Offhand  I  think  I 
might  chooee  the  former  and  take  a  chance  at  "liquidation."  But 
America  should  stand  for  neither.  Better  that  we  return  to  mon- 
archy, from  which  we  freed  ourselves. 

A  tjrrannlcal  king  is  preferable  to  a  "benevolent"  dictator. 
Again  I  say.  "Awake  America  to  Its  greatest  domestic  menace — 
communism." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  foreign  situation  and  the  threat  of  our 
Involvement  in  foreign  war  again. 

Everybody  returning  from  Europe  Issues  a  statement  to  the  press, 
that  they  see  no  possibility  of  war  in  Europe.  How  is  it  we  hear 
BO  much  talk  of  war  In  our  own  land?  Who  is  talking  about  this 
war?  With,  and  between  or  among,  whom  is  It  to  be  fought,  and 
When  and  where? 

Someone  has  said  that  the  only  place  war  Is  being  talked  about  Is 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C.  If  that  be  correct, 
that  source  certainly  does  not  express  the  views  of  the  American 
people  nor  the  attitude  of  the  American  Congress  which  still  has, 
under  the  Constitution,  at  least,  the  last  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  go  to  war. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  vice  president  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Keep  Us  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  That  committee  is  com- 
posed of  about  50  present  and  former  Members  of  Congress  and  is 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Hamilton  P^h,  of  New  York,  a  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  who  Is  second  to  none  in  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  and  our  relations  to  them. 

Naturally  the  Communists  and  others  would  like  to  embroil  us  in 
a  war  on  the  side  of  their  mother.  Russia,  to  vent  their  spleen 
against  certain  countries  of  Europe  which  repelled  their  Invasions, 
even  at  the  expense  of  temporarily  establishing  a  Fascist  form  of 
government. 

Of  course  no  red-blooded  American  sympathizes  with  the  perse- 
cution and  pogroms  that  have  been  going  on  In  certain  countries 
in  Europe.  We  all  abhor  them  and  hope  for  the  worst  for  those 
responsible  for  them. 

Justice,  though  often  slow,  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  cruel 
wrongs  will  be  righted. 

To  involve  us  again  In  a  foreign  war.  whether  or  not  It  be 
deliberately  planned  to  distract  attention  from  domestic  problems, 
certainly  Is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  American  people,  except 
for  the  Communists  and  their  collaborators  in  high  places. 

Of  course  no  Communist  Is  ever  going  to  war  In  defense  of 
our  United  States.  I  was  going  to  say  that  no  Commxinlst  was 
ever  going  to  war.  They  are  Inherently  all  pacifists,  iinless  It  be 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  their  enthvislasm  for  their  cause  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  existing  form  of  democratic  government  would  deter 
them  from  enlisting  in  a  war  on  the  side  taken  by  their  Russia 
xmder  Stalin.    Watch  that. 

Their  mouthpiece,  the  Daily  Worker,  a  newspaper  In  New  York, 
avowedly  the  organ  of  the  Government  at  Moscow,  is  even  taking 
sides  In  the  fabricated  present  issue  between  certain  countries  in 
Europe  and  the  two  alleged  democracies.  Imagine  the  Communists 
fighting  for  dear  old  England  and  France,  except  it  be  consonant 
with  their  deep-laid  plan  to  hide  within  the  Trojan  Horse,  untU 
their  day  shall  come. 

To  the  Communist  our  established  American  form  of  govern- 
ment is  Just  as  repulsive  as  the  different  forms  of  government  .'n 
Great  Britain  and  France.  They  hate  them  all.  but  they  hate 
democracy  most — even  far  and  above  their  hate  for  fascism.  That  is 
why  they  are  willing  to  tolerate  fascism  for  a  while  if  they  can 
destroy  democracy. 

A  dictator  can  plunge  a  country  Into  war.  despite  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  if  he  at 
first  makes  that  branch  Impotent  or  can  appeal  to  the  people  to 
override  their  own  Congress.  That,  dear  people.  Is  a  real  present 
danger.  The  first  build-up  Is  the  reiterated  plea  of  standing 
united  behind  certain  "democracies"  which  might  be  threatened. 
Add  t^  that  the  tirge  to  act  as  the  mediator  of  all  international 
jtksiSutes  and  you  have  a  real  danger,  not  to  be  minimized  in  the 
accustomed  American  way  of  sitting  back  until  after  "the  horse  Is 
stolen." 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  by.  watch  every  move,  protest  every 
action  considered  un-American,  use  the  right  of  petition,  not  yet 
taken  away  from  us.  but  slightly  damaged,  along  with  free  speech 
and  a  free  press — insist  on  preserving  our  institutions  and  our 
democratic  form  of  government — maintain  crur  United  States  as  a 
Republic. 
Tlie  panacea  you  ask.    Humbly,  I  give  It  to  you. 


To  solve  cur  domestic  problems 
affairs,  as  the  same  might  Involve 
first   stamp   out   In   our   own   la4d 
conununism. 


Our  Forei  ;n  Policy 
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Ol 


HON.  GEORGE 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Monday, 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    GRAND 
ORDER  OF  THE  SONS  Of" 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  and 


United  States  is  the  policy  which 


the  people  of  the  United  States 
event  of  such  a  war  to  a  policy 


of    ideologies.      It    is    exclusivel; 
economic  advantages. 

Our    country    has    always    beer 


and  our  relations  with  foreign 

us  in  foreign  wars.  I  say  to  you, 

America's   greatest  menace— 


S.  WILLIAMS 


REPRESENTATIVES 
M  ly  22.  1939 


LODGE,    WTLMTNGTON,    DEL., 
ITALY  AND  AMERICA 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following 
Grjind  Lodge,  Wilmington,  Del., 
America: 


The  most  momentous  questloT.  confronting  the  people  of  the 


shovild  be  adopted  by  our  coun- 


try in  the  event  of  a  European  '  vax. 

Great  pressure  is  being  brough ;  to  bear  upon  the  Congress  and 


to  commit  the  country   in  the 
of  lending  material  support  to 


England  and  France  to  the  exclusion  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  fact,  none  of  our  possesslc  ns  or  national   Interests  are  In- 
volved in  this  European  struggle. 

The  quarrel  among  these  forel  :n  nations  is  admittedly  not  one 


a    contest    to    gain    or    retain 

on   friendly   terms   with   Italy. 
Italy   asserts  no  claim  against   the   United    States. 

Italy's  primary  and  most  presfelng  problem  has  been  and  still 
is  to  provide  a  decent  standard  if  living  and  a  reasonable  degree 
of  economic  security  for  its  43  000,000  people  crowded  on  land 
scarcely  larger  than  our  State  of  Nevada,  wanting  in  essential  raw 
materials  and  yielding  an  Insuf  Iclent  food  supply.  The  United 
States  has  never  denied  or  interf  jred  with  the  right  of  any  nation 
to  attempt  to  improve  its  condU  ion  as  long  as  our  possessions  or 
national  Interests  are  not  threat*  ned. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  U  lited  States  toward  other  nations, 
whatever  their  fonn  of  govemmer  t.  was  clearly  laid  down  by  George 
Washington  in  his  Imperishable  ]  "arcwell  Address : 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Ini  erests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  Implicate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  he  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  coml  inatlona  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

"Observe  good  faith  and  Just  ce  toward  an  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all. 

"In  the  execution  of  such  a  pi  in  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  anti  lathles  against  particular  nations 
and  passionate  attachments  for  o  hers  should  be  excluded,  and  that 
in  place  of  them  Just  and  amies  ble  feelings  toward  aU  should  be 
cultivated. 

"Sympathy  for  the  favorite  na  ion,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
Imaginary  common  Interest  in  ca  5cs  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the 
former  into  a  participation  In  tl  e  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter 
without  adequate  inducement  or  Justification. 

"Even  our  commercial  policy  s:  lould  hold  an  equal  and  Impartial 
hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granti  ig  exclusive  favors  or  preferences." 

The  President  of  the  United  Stj  ites.  in  violation  of  this  traditional 
policy,  has  made  declarations  tei  ding  to  make  England  and  France 
"favorite  nations,"  and  tending  to  lead  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  quarrels  and  possible  wars  without  adequate 
justification. 

While  some  of  the  methods  en  ployed  by  some  Eturopean  govern- 
ments in  furtherance  of  their  ei  ids,  such  as  acts  of  persecution  of 
racial  and  political  minorities,  ai  e  repugnant  to  the  American  con- 
science, nevertheless  they  do  not  Justify  the  United  States  in  taking 
a  course  leading  to  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  Euro- 
pean nations. 

A  war  involving  the  four  ma;  ar  European  powers  would  be  de- 
structive of  western  civilization,  leave  Europe  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
bring  ruin  to  aU  people  living  n  that  continent,  and  thus  open 
the  path  to  the  advance  of  c  )mmunism.  Participation  by  the 
United  States  in  such  a  war  would  seriously  Imperil  our  own 
secxirity  and  the  permanence  of  our  democratic  Institutions. 

A  policy  of  Interference  by  th?  United  States  on  the  side  of  either 
of  the  opposing  groups  of  Eurc  pean  nations  is  not  conducive  to 
world  peace  or  harmony  at  hone.    A  policy  whereby  the  United 
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states  could  cooperate  impartially  with  the  major  European  nations 
to  bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  all  their  major  differences  would 
be  a  policy  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dela- 
ware. Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  In  meeting  assembled  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  on  April  29.  1939: 

(1)  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  adopt  a  joint  resolution 
manifesting  a  spirit  of  friendship  toward  all  nations  and  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  impartially  toward  a 
lasting  world  peace. 

(2)  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  invite  England.  France.  Germany,  and  Italy  to 
participate  in  a  conference  having  for  its  object  the  settlement  of 
all  major  disputes  existing  among  them,  with  the  United  States 
acting  as  impartial  mediator. 

(3)  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  reenact  the  present 
neutrality  law  without  change 

(4)  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  investigate  the  nattire. 
sources,  and  extent  of  foreign  influence  and  foreign  propaganda  in 
the  United  States  calculated  to  arouse  our  hatred  and  suspicion  of 
other  nations  and  to  Involve  us  in  European  quarrels  and  wars. 

(5)  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  adequate  air,  naval,  tmd  land  forces  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  enjoy  security  from  threats  and  attacks  of  any  nation;  be  it 
ftuther 

Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
eentatives  in  Congress. 
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Texas    Investment    Bankers*    Association    Backs 

P.  W.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1939 


ARTICLES  APPEARING  IN  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  INVESTMENT  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
TEXAS  GROUP 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
articles  from  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association  of  America,  Texas  group,  pertaining  to  the 
public  works  program: 

THE  p.  W.  A. A  RnCOEO  Or  ACCOMPLISHMENT  AND  A  SOUND  PLAN  FOR  rTS 

CONTliroANCB 

The  present  enabling  act  under  which  the  P.  W.  A.  operates 
became  effective  on  June  21.  1938.  and  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $965,000,000.  of  which  $750,000,000  were  non-Federal 
projects.  On  this  date  the  Public  Works  Administration  had 
a  reservoir  of  some  2,000  approved  projects  In  Its  files  and  a 
trained  technical  and  administrative  staff  of  employees  who  had 
been  with  the  P.  W.  A.  for  nearly  5  years  and  had  supervised 
the  construction  of  more  than  30.000  projects.  By  January  1. 
1939,  the  P.  W.  A.  dead-line  date  for  beginning  construction. 
there  were  6,163  non-Federal  projects  and  1.884  Federal  projects 
under  con.structlon,  having  a  total  estimated  cost  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,000.  From  the  effective  date  of  the  act  to  September 
30.  1938,  the  P.  W.  A.  received  nearly  12,800  new  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  In  the  way  of  loans  and  grants,  reflecting  the 
Intense  Interest  of  communities  throughout  the  country  in  this 
program.  No  applications  for  new  projects  were  received  after 
September  30,  1938.  and  constrjctlon  on  present  projects  was 
required  to  be  substantially  completed  by  June  30,  1940. 

Included  in  the  large  number  of  projects  being  erected  under 
the  1938  P.  W.  A.  program  are  the  non-Federal  projects  divided  as 
to  type  as  follows: 


Types  of  non-Federal  projects 


PU-ects  and  hichways 

Bi'Wprs.    waterworks,    power,    and    other 

facilities -. 

Educational  buildings 

Other  buildings 

Hood  control,  water  power,  and  rrclania- 

ton 

Watrr-na V ipaf  ion  aids - 

Entrineering   structures   (bridges,   tunnels, 

ctc.>  

Miscellaneous.. 


Number 
of  proj- 
ects 


£C8 

1.43« 

2,808 

MS 

21 

197 
212 


Total  allot- 
ments 


$108, 409, 689 

142.1«7.(H4 
220, 907.  HtH 
119, 102, 26U 

11,929,305 
5,946,829 

67,918,288 
1«.M4,382 


Total  esti- 
mated cost 


$238, 705, 516 

289. 762,  218 
469.  IttS.  114 
242,833.273 

14, 185. 683 
ll,9r,404 

145, 401. 138 
aB.fi00.438 


At  the  January  1,  1939,  deadline,  however,  there  were  still  pend- 
ing 5,807  applications,  providing  for  a  total  construction  cost  of 
$1,775,510,286.  Of  these,  289  were  applications  from  Texas  pro- 
viding fckr  a  total  construction  cost  of  $134,106,856. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  interest  still  retained  by  these  sev- 
eral thousand  municipalities  the  Honorable  Joe  Starnes.  Repre- 
sentative from  Alabama,  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  4576,  to  provide  for  a  new 
program  of  non-Federal  public  works,  and  to  make  available  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  loans  and  grants.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  for  the  continuance  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Crovernment,  retaining  a 
small  staff  of  trained  and  experienced  experts  and  others  which 
could  quickly  be  expanded  when  the  need  lulses  for  an  intensive 
program  of  public  works.  Mr.  Staknzs'  synopsis  ot  the  bill  by 
sections  Is  as  follows: 

Section  1:  $500,000,000  is  appropriated  by  the  Administrator, 
Public  Works  Administration,  with  the  approval  of  the  President: 

(a)  For  loans  and  grants  to  States,  Territories,  poesessions, 
political  subdivisions,  and  other  public  agencies. 

(b)  For  loans  and  grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
corporations  for  projects  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  plants,  and  for  elimlrLation  of  stream 
pollution;   and 

(c)  For  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  sjjeciflcations  for  projects. 

Allotments  may  be  made  only  for  projects  that  can  be  com- 
menced by  AprU  30,  1940,  and  sul>stantlally  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1941. 

Section  2 :  On  and  after  July  1,  1939,  the  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works  is  to  be  known  as  the  Public  Works 
Administration . 

Section  3 :  All  limitations  on  the  life  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration are  re|>ealed,  and  the  Administration  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  Its  present  functions. 

Section  4:  The  AdmlnL<itration  Is  given  the  following  specific 
powers,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations: 

(a)  To  construct  or  finance  Federal  projects,  although  no  part 
of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  bill  is  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

(b)  To  make  loans  or  grants  to  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  cor- 
porations for  projects  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  sewage 
treatment  or  disposal  plants,  or  for  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution. 

(c)  To  make  loans  or  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  other  projects  of  such  public  agencies,  the  grant  in  any 
case  being  limited  to  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(d)  To  acquire  property  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  and  to  construct  and  lease  to  public  agencies  projects 
eligible  for  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (c)  : 
Proinded.  That  the  nonrecoverable  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  may  not  exceed  45  percent  of  such  cost. 

(e)  To  make  grants  to  public  agencies  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  projects  pursuant  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator;  such  grants  being  limited  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  projects,  and  to  an  aggregate 
of  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  j 

(f)  To  receive  and  consider  applications.  I 

(g)  To  purchase  refimding  bonds  as  an  incident  to  financing  » 
non -Federal  project. 

(h)  To  exchange  obligations  purchased  by  the  Administration 
for  other  obligations  of  public  agencies. 

(1)  To  sell  obligations  purchased  by  the  Administration,  and  to 
use  the  proceeds  in  making  further  loans. 

(J)  To  provide  funds  for  temporary  operation  of  projects  con- 
structed and  leased  by  It.  and  for  temporary  operation  of  projects 
which  it  has  financed  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  secu- 
rities which  it  has  acquired. 

Section  5:  Provision  is  made  for  a  regular  staff  to  be  appointed 
(with  certain  exceptions)  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended,  the  maxlmimi  annual  compensation  of  such  staff  to  be 
$2,000,000.  The  appointment  of  additional  employees  is  authorized 
when  necessary  to  carry  out  public-works  programs  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  Congress.  Provision  is  made  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  In  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  and  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1940,  In  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  program  of  public  works  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

Section  6:  Conflicting  provisions  of  existing  acts  are  repealed,  and 
the  commencement  and  completion  dates  established  by  the  bill 
are  made  applicable  to  any  ftirther  allotments  from  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated. 

Section  7:  The  act  is  to  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1939." 

A  companion  bill  Identical  In  every  respect  with  this  one  (H.  R. 
4576)  has  been  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  James  Meao. 
of  New  York  (S.  2063). 

The  most  Important  change  In  the  new  bill  Is  the  repeal  of 
existing  limitations  on  the  life  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  the  retention  of  a  nucleus  organization,  strictly  limited  as  to 
size  and  expense. 

The  Starnes  biU  and  Its  companion,  the  Mead  bill,  are  the  only 
measures  now  before  Congress  which  carry  an  appropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  a  P.  W.  A.  program  without  changing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  agency  would  operate.     This  bill   (H.  R. 
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4576)  Is  pending  at  the  present  time  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  the  House  and  before  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  and  Relief  In  the  Senate,  and  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  and  others  who  favor  a  care- 
fully developed  program  of  public  works. 

P    W.  A.   AND  INVESTMENT  BANKING 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  article  on  the  front  page  of  this  bulle- 
tin descriolng  the  possible  futxire  application  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 

On  January  18,  1939.  there  were  still  pending  P.  W.  A.  applica- 
tions providing  for  a  total  estimated  construction  cost  of  over 
one  and  three-fourths  billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  billion  dollars  was  requested  in  the  form  of 
grants,  and  the  balance  of  approximately  one  billion  dollars  was  to 
be  raised  either  by  loans  to  the  municipalities  by  the  P.  W.  A., 
by  sale  of  new  bond  issues  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  actual  cash 
participation  of  municipalities. 

As  regards  our  own  State,  the  pending  P.  W.  A.  applications  for 
Texas  were  as  follows: 
Number  of  projects ^ 

Loans WS.  209. 175 

Grants 59.383,383 

Total  P.  W.  A.  funds 92,595.558 

Estimated  cost 134.106.856 

The  difference  between  the  above  estimated  construction  cost  and 
F.  W.  A.  grants  represents  a  difference  of  approximately  $75,000,000 
that  would  have  to  be  furnished  by  the  municipalities  in  the  event 
of  a  new  P.  W.  A.  appropriation,  and  in  case  all  the  above  applica- 
tions were  allotted. 

This  875.000.000  wotild  have  to  be  furnished  by  Texas  municipali- 
ties either  through  sales  of  new  bond  Issues  or  by  use  of  cash  on 
hand.  Even  though  loans  totaling  $33,209,175  of  this  potential 
$75,000,000  have  been  requested  of  the  P.  W.  A.  by  these  Texas 
municipalities,  the  entire  amount  would  still  actually  be  available 
for  purchase  by  investment  dealers  having  an  Interest  in  these  new 
bond  Issues. 

General  obligation  bonds  will  account  for  a  considerable  part  oi 
the  total  and  under  present  market  conditions  should  find  a  ready 
market,  except  in  the  case  of  extremely  small  towns.  Revenue 
bonds,  accounting  for  the  balance,  will  find  a  less  ready  market 
immediately  following  their  issuance  except  in  the  case  of  large 
cities;  but  this  type  of  security  will  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  $33,209,175  loans  requested  of  P.  W.  A.  As  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  eventually 
purchase  and  take  over  the  loan  supervision  of  bonds  purchased 
by  the  P.  W.  A.,  any  P.  W.  A.  construction  program  in  the  future 
w'ill  probably  cause  the  R.  P.  C.  to  offer  for  public  sale  a  large 
amount  of  the  securities  they  now  hold. 

Many  of  these  loans  have  been  outstanding  for  several  years  and 
have  records  of  earnings  available  which  should  entitle  them  to 
consideration  as  seasoned  Investments. 

While  it  Is  not  the  policy  of  this  column  to  either  support  or 
condemn  New  Deal  activities  as  a  whole,  it  seems  apparent  that 
Investment  bankers  should  commend  the  P.  W.  A.  for  its  highly 
constructive  and  efBclent  work  and  recommend  to  their  Congres- 
sional representatives  the  continuation  of  the  P.  W.  A.  under  its 
present  set-up  as  provided  for  In  the  Starncs  bill,  H.  R.  4576. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  COOPERATIVE  CONSUMER 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Cooperative  Consumer,  of  North  Kansas  City,  Mo..  April  10, 
1939: 

[Prom  the  Cooperative  Consumer.  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April 

10.  19391 

ALKT-CAS   AND   THK  T.   S.   C.  C. 

This  Is  a  "believe  It  or  not"  story  about  two  doctors — one  an 
expert  In  chemistry,  the  other  a  leader  In  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics.  If  it  isn't  authentic,  either  gentleman  has  the  right  to 
set  us  right  promptly. 

The  story  begins  with  the  charge  of  Dr.  Leo  M.  Chrlstensen  that 
^e  Federal  Government  has  refused  to  sell  com  and  wheat  to 
domestic  power-alcohol  distillers  at  a  price  1  or  2.  cents  above  that 


at  which  these  grains  are  being 
the  former  professor  of  chemistry 
recently  the  chief  chemist  of  the 
peared  in  a  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Why  did  the  Federal  Surplus 
the  proposal  of  Atchison  Agrol  Co 
The  story  goes  back  again  to  Iowa 
A.  G.  Black  was  a  member  of  the 
economics   department.     Black,   no^ 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Chrlstensen,  then  of  the  chemistry 
the  subject  of  power  alcohol.    The 
then,   as   now.   and   the   controvers  r 
frequently  produced  more  heat 

Then  Chrlstensen  cast  his  lot 
while  Black  was  called  to  WashingtAn 
Department   of   Agriculture.     Blac  ; 
cannot  see  the  merits  of  alcohol 
now.  it  is  said,  to  say  "yes"  or  "no 
And.  so  far  as  selling  any  of  that 
distillers,  his  answer,  according  to 

Personal  reasons  may  not  have  e 
have  turned  down  the  Agrol  people 
alone.    But  there's  a  lot  of  interest 
people  here  in  the  Middle  West  on 
farm  products  in  the  manufacturi 
poses.    The  Federal  Department 
explain  Its  stand  on  this  matter 
In   the   sale   of   surplus   grain,    wh; 
alcohol  interests  here  rather  than 
are  of  interest  to  the  whole  countr  ■ 
of  Agriculture  alone.    They  should 
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HON.  JOHN 


damped  abroad.    This  charge  by 
Iowa  State  College,  and  more 
\tchlson,  Kans.,  Agrol  Co.,  ap- 
March  29. 

Corporation  turn  down 
buy  some  of  Its  surplus  grain? 
State  College,  to  the  days  when 
there — on  the  staff  of  the 
an   Important  official   in   the 
could  never  see  eye-to-eye  with 
department  of  the  college,  on 
matter  was  highly  controvers.al 
between   tlie   two,    it   is   said, 
light, 
the  power-alcohol  Industry, 
D.  C.  to  serve  In  the  Federal 
according   to   the   story,    still 
Moreover,  he  is  In  position 
in  the  sale  of  P.  S.  C.  C.  grain, 
^ain  to  domestic  power-alcohol 
advices,  has  been  a  flat  "no." 
tered  In  at  all.    F.  S.  C.  C.  may 
scjlely  on  sound  economic  facts 
among  farmers  and  professional 
the  subject  of  utilizing  surplus 
of  alcohol  for  Industrial  pur- 
Agriculture,  therefore,  should 
If  there  must  be  subsidy 
not,    indeed,   subsidize    power- 
those  overseas?     These  matters 
not  merely  to  the  Department 
36  given  a  public  airing. 
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COCHRAN 


OF  MISJ  OURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  lEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mcy  22,  1939 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE   SECOND  CONTINENTAL   CONGRESS 


Mr.  COCHRwAN.  Mr.  Speak  r.  Rev.  D.  D.  Lane,  C.  M..  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  student  of  he  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try. In  his  research  work,  whii  h  has  extended  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  Father  Lane  his  brought  to  light  numerous 
overlooked  chapters  of  history  but  his  outstanding  discov- 
ery, in  which  he  takes  great  pr  de,  is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  original  12  colonies.  Fatlier  Lane  refers  to  this  reso- 
lution as  a  "declaration  of  de  jendence  on  God,"  a  prelude 
to  the  Declaration  of  Indepenc  ence. 

I  was  interested  in  receivinf  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  as 
I  am  sure  others  will  be,  and  :  or  that  reason  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Declaration    of    Di  pendence    on    God 

(A  prelude  to  the  Declaration  of  1  ^dependence  made  in  the  Second 

Continental  Congress.  Jtme   12,   1775) 

On  June  7  the  Congress  appoint  ed  a  committee  of  three,  namely, 
Mr.  William  Hooper,  of  North  Ca  olina;  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  Mr.  Robert  T.  P  lyne.  of  Massachusetts,  to  bring 
In  a  resolution  for  a  day  of  fastlni ;,  humUiation,  and  prayer,  which 
resolution  follows: 

"As  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world  by  His  supreme  and  uni- 
versal providence  not  only  cond  acts  the  course  of  nature  with 
unerring  wisdom  and  rectitude  but  frequently  Influences  the 
minds  of  men  to  serve  the  wis !  and  gracious  purposes  of  His 
providential  government;  and  bel  ig  at  all  times  our  indispensable 
duty  devoutly  to  acknowledge  His]  superintending  providence,  espe- 
cially In  times  of  impending  dan  ;er  and  public  calamity,  to  rev- 
erence and  adore  His  inunutable  ustlce.  as  well  as  to  Implore  Hia 
merciful  interposition  for  oui-  deliverance;   therefore: 

This  Congress,  considering  th«  present  critical,  alarming,  and 
calamitous  state  of  these  Colonl(  s,  do  earnestly  recommend  that 
Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  July  ne:  :t,  be  observed  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  all  the  English  colonies  on  tl  is  continent  as  a  day  of  public 
htimlliation,  fasting,  and  prayer;  that  we  may  with  united  hearts 
and  voices,  unfeignedly  confess  an  i  deplore  our  many  sins  and  offer 
up  our  Joint  supplication  to  the  1 11 -wise  Omnipotent  and  merciful 
Disposer  of  all  events,  humbly  bes<  echlng  Him  ti> forgive  our  iniqui-* 
ties,  to  remove  our  present  calanities,  to  avert  these  desolating 
Judgments  with  which  we  are  thr;atened,  and  to  bless  our  rightful 
sovereign.  King  George  ni.  and  in  spire  him  with  wisdom  to  discern 
and  pursue  the  true  Interest  of  a  1  hU  subjects;  that  a  speedy  end 
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may  be  put  to  the  civil  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  Colonies,  without  further  effusion  of  blood;  and  that 
the  British  Nation  may  be  Influenced  to  regard  the  things  that  be- 
long to  her  peace  before  they  are  hid  from  her  eyes;  that  these 
Colonies  may  be  ever  under  the  care  and  protection  of  a  kind 
Providence,  and  be  prospered  in  all  their  interest;  that  the  Divine 
blessing  may  descend  and  rest  upon  all  our  dvll  rules  and  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  their  several  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions; that  they  may  be  directed  to  wise  and  effectual  measures  for 
preserving  the  Union,'  and  securing  the  Just  rights  smd  privileges 
of  the  Colonies:  that  virtue  and  true  religion  may  revive  and  flourish 
throughout  our  land;  and  that  America  may  soon  behold  a  gracious 
Interposition  of  Heaven  for  the  redress  of  her  many  grievances,  the 
restoration  of  her  Invaded  rights,  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent 
state  on  terms  constitutional  and  honorable  to  both;  and  that  her 
civil  and  religious  privileges  may  be  secured  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"And  it  is  recommended  to  Christians  of  all  denominations  to 
assemble  for  public  worship  and  to  abstain  from  servile  labor  imd 
recreation  on  said  day. 

"Ordered.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  signed  by  the  President, 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  hand  bills." 

(The  above  resolution  Is  taken  from  vol.  2.  p.  1844.  American 
Archives,  by  Peter  Force,  being  the  minutes  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  held  in  Philadelphia.  September  5,  1774,  continued  and 
assembled  for  a  second  session  May  1775.) 

WASHINGTON    NOMINATED 

The  nomination  of  Washington  3  days  after,  June  15.  1775.  to  be 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  seems  like 
the  answer  of  God  to  the  prayer  and  confloence  expressed  In  the 
above  Declaration  of  Dependence.  June  12.  1775. 

Rev.  D.  D.  Lane,  C.  M., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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A  Tribute  to  Motherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  S.  ROBERTS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
tribute  to  motherhood,  by  H.  S.  Roberts,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans. : 

A  TRIFDTE  TO  MOTHERHOOD 

The  word  "mother"  Is  universal  In  all  languages  because  It  Is 
the  language  of  the  heart.  It  is  understood  alike  by  the  Greek 
and  the  barbarian,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  the  prince  and  the  pauper.  The  confusion  of  tongues 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel  did  not  destroy  that  one  word  because  it 
Is  eternal  and  forever. 

It  Is  universal  because  it  brings  out  the  best  that  Is  In  us, 
stimulates  man  to  greater  heights,  and  inspires  hln>  to  flner  things. 
It  develops  the  finest  sentiments  In  human  nature  and  softens 
the  heart  of  the  monarch.  Motherhood  recognizes  no  distinction, 
acknowledges  no  class,  and  bows  before  no  power  save  God. 

Motherhood  knows  no  barriers.  It  swims  seas,  scans  prison  walls, 
and  traverses  great  distances.  To  her  a  son  may  never  sink  so 
low  but  he  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man.  To  her  he  can  never 
do  wrong  and  should  he  achieve  more  than  his  share  of  success, 
"he  Is  still  my  baby."  She  goes  "through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow"  for  her  own;  she  smiles  through  her  tears  when  they  are 
In  trouble,  and  she  will  sacrifice  beyond  endurance  and  never 
complain.  These  and  more  is  why  the  word  "mother"  Is  universal 
and  In  all  languages. 

It  is  said  that  an  angel  was  sent  from  Heaven  to  return  with 
the  three  most  beautiful  things  of  earth;  as  he  went  along  his 
mission  he  saw  a  beautiful  rose;  that  thought  he.  he  would  take 
back,  then  he  saw  a  baby's  smile  and  that,  too,  must  be  taken 
along.  He  looked  and  looked  when  finally  he  saw  the  sacrifice  a 
mother's  love  was  making  for  her  own  and  that,  thought  he,  was 
the  third.  He  started  back  to  Heaven  and  when  he  returned  he 
found  the  baby's  smile  was  gone,  the  rose  had  withered  away, 
nothing  remained  but  the  mother's  love. 

H.    S.    ROBEBTS. 


•  Union  of  Twelve  Original  Colonies.  1774. 

Note. — Georgia  not  represented  until  July  20.  1775  (the  day  of 
prayer);  her  first  Delegate  arrived  at  Congress  with  credentials 
from  said  colony  September  13.  1775. — D.  D.  L. 


Reciprocal-Trade   Agreement  With  Great  Britain 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  NATIONAL  ORANGE  MONTHLY 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Fred  Brenckman,  which  was  published  in  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  for  May  1939: 

(Prom  the  National  Grange  Monthly  of  May  1039) 
Shall   thx   American    People   be   Clothed   in    EmtoPBAN   Rags? — 
Workings  of  New  British  Trade  Pact  Point  That  Wat — United 
States  Faces  a  Grave  Situation 

(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

How  the  American  wool  grower  is  being  deprived  In  an  important 
degree  of  the  home  market,  and  how  the  American  people  may 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  be  clothed  in  large  measure  in  the  old 
rags  of  Europe,  is  shown  by  the  workings  of  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreement  we  made  with  Great  Britain. 

In  February  1938.  when  the  British  trade  agreement  was  pending, 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity Information  was  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  represent- 
ing rag  and  waste  dealers  who  supply  byproducts  and  other 
substitutes  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  mate- 
rials. He  informed  the  committee  in  very  earnest  tones  that  the 
demand  of  the  woolen  industry  for  waste  materials  and  rags  was 
increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lndustr>'  was  sorely  In  need  of 
a  cheaper  source  of  foreign  supply.  He  stated  that  the  domestic 
supply  was  inadequate,  and  he.  therefore,  urged  that  the  then 
existing  duties  on  wastes  and  rags  be  reduced. 

COMMrrTEX  WAS  DEEPLY   IMPEXBSED 

The  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  was  apparently  deeply 
imprersed  with  the  gentleman's  plea,  because  when  this  trade  treaty 
was  finally  promulgated  the  duties  on  wool  wastes  and  rags  were 
reduced  variously  from  40  to  50  percent.  The  result  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  duties  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  European  scavengers  and  rag  dealers,  and  to  those  American 
woolen  manufacturers  who  use  these  raw  materials  as  substitutes 
for  virgin  wool. 

Figures  Issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
show  that  during  January  and  February  of  1939,  the  first  2  months 
during  which  the  treaty  has  been  in  effect.  Imports  of  wool  wattes 
and  of  rags  have  increased  variously  from  227  to  2.008  percent 
over  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  American  ccn- 
Euming  public  now  has  an  opportunity  of  wearing  clothes  contain- 
ing large  percentages  of  European  rags  which  may.  or  may  not.  be 
superior  to  domestic  rags,  but  which  certainly  further  reduce  the 
legitimate  market  of  the  American  farmer  and  wool  grower. 

During  January  and  February  of  1938.  under  the  then  existing 
tariff  rates,  which  were  carefully  computed  to  afford  necessary  pro- 
tection to  the  American  public  against  low-coet  foreign  wool  wastes 
and  rags,  there  were  Imported  in^o  this  coimtry  162,6i2  pounds  of 
wool  wastes,  valued  at  $72,668.  During  the  same  months  of  1939, 
under  the  reduced  tariff  rates  adopted  on  the  theory  that  foreign 
producers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  materials  Ir  the 
American  market,  there  were  Imported  Into  this  country  854.540 
pounds  of  wool  wastes,  valued  at  $280,170.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
creases In  imports  for  the  first  2  months  of  1939  were  425  percent  In 
quantity,  and  285  percent  in  dollar  value. 

PHENOMENAL   SAG    IM1H>KTS 

It  Is  the  Importation  of  rags,  however,  which  shows  the  most  phe- 
nomenal increase.  These  rags  represent,  In  the  main,  materials  from 
worn  clothing  and  other  wool  products  discarded  by  the  European 
public  and  collected  by  European  ragmen,  to  be  sold  to  American 
rag  dealers,  who  make  them  into  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  for 
manufacture  into  fabrics  which  the  American  public  will  wear  as 
new  clothes. 

In  January  and  February  of  1938,  under  a  tariff  duty  of  18  cents 
per  pound,  there  were  shipped  into  this  country  132.554  pounds  of 
rags,  valued  at  $54,957.  During  the  same  months  of  1939.  under 
the  reduced  tariff  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound,  there  were  Imported 
Into  this  country  1.824.040  pounds  of  rags,  valued  at  6606.907.  In 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  rags  for  the  first  2  months  of  1939  was 
1.276  percent  greater  In  quantity  and  880  percent  greater  in  dollars 
than  for  the  similar  period  in  1938. 

But  the  tremendous  increase  in  Imports  of  wool  wastes  and  rags 
does  not  tell  the  entire  story  of  the  effect  of  the  British  trade  treaty 
so  far  as  the  wool  grower,  the  wool  manufacturer,  and  the  American 
public  are  concerned. 

The  treaty  also  made  reductions  of  40  percent  and  more  In  the 
duties  on  certain  weights  and  types  of  woolen  fabrics.  It  Ls  Inter- 
esting to  note  what  the  effect  of  this  tariff  reduction  has  been  dur- 
ing the  first  2  months  that  the  treaty  has  been  in  effect.     For 
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^stance.  In  January  and  February  of  1938  there  were  Imported 
Into  this  country  seme  40.000  square  yards  of  worsteds  under  4 
)unces  per  yard,  with  a  value  of  820,212.  In  January  and  February 
939  this  quantity  was  Increased  to  108,959  square  yards,  valued  at 
$39,339.  In  other  words,  the  Imported  yardage  Increased  168  per- 
«j:ent  and  the  dollar  value  Increased  94  percent. 

In  worsteds  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  yard  there  were  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  during  January  and  February  of  1938,  352,467 
yards,  valued  at  $329,706.  In  January  and  February  of  1939  these 
Umports  increased  to  774.584  yards,  valued  at  $544,862,  an  increase 
of  119  percent  In  yardage  and  65  percent  In  value. 
I    Woolen  materials  also  showed  a  decided   Increase  from  apprcxl- 

Cately  l.OOO.OCO  yards,  with  a  value  of  $941,000,  during  January 
id  February  of  1938.  to  1.799.493  yards,  valued  at  $1,372,222,  during 
January  and  February  of  1939.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  119  percent 
In  yardage  and  77  percent  In  dollar  value. 

MARKET    rOR    WOOL    CTTRTAILED 

Flgxires  and  percentages  are  notoriously  dry  and  uninteresting 
i-eadlng.  but  these  figures  and  percentages  represent  reduced  oppor- 
1  unities  and  Incomes  for  farmers  and  workers  in  every  part  of  the 
iJnlted  States.  The  wool  wastes  and  rags  Imported  from  the  United 
:^ngdom  are  a  further  replaceiaent  for  new  fleece  wool  raised  by 
'.he  American  farmer. 

The  millions  of  yards  of  woolens  manufactured  abroad  and 
imported  Into  this  country  under  reduced  taxlfls,  which  are  a 
direct  blow  at  our  standard  of  living,  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can wool  growers  the  only  market  that  they  have,  which  is  the 
American  wool  manufacturers. 

I  They  deprive  the  American  woolen  mills  of  their  only  market, 
the  American  market,  and  they  deprive  thousands  of  workers  of 
their  livelihood.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  internationalist  the 
Increased  flow  of  rags  and  manufactured  wool  products  into  this 
country  may  make  for  a  better  balanced  world  economy.  But  this 
balance  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  American  citizen, 
who  is  the  sole  person  paying  for  It. 

These  increased  imports  make  one  fact  certain:  It  makes  abso- 
lutely necessary  the  enactment  of  the  Schwartz-Martin  wool  label- 
ing bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  which  requires  that  woolen 
manufacturers  label  their  products  with  an  honest  statement  of 
liber"  content. 

Its  provisions  are  fully  adequate  to  enforce  this  requirement  on 
foreign  manufacturers.  The  tremendoxis  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  rags  signifies  not  only  that  our  domestic  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  from  which  reclaimed  wool  and  shoddy  are  made  is  in- 
adequate, but  that  the  demand  for  foreign  supplies  of  rags  is  in- 
preaslng  steadily.  E^fery  pound  of  rags  and  wastes  used  In  so- 
called  woolen  products  means  the  loss  to  the  American  farmer  and 
Wool  grower  of  from  2  to  3  potuids  of  virgin  wool. 

If  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  Is  going  to  Europe  for  his 
tags  he  should  at  least  be  obliged  to  tell  the  consuming  public 
j)3uying  woolen  products  that  the  materials  contain  shoddy  made 
from  these  rags  and  not  new  fleece  wool. 

'  The  foreign  manufacturer  shciold.  in  return  for  the  low  and  in- 
adequate tariff  duties  be  pays,  be  obligated  to  guarantee  to  the 
American  public  that  his  products  are  made  of  honest  raw  materials 
ijind  not  of  substitutes  and  adulterants. 

GRANGE    SUPPORTS    THE    LABELING    Bn.L 

The  National  Grange  has  been  a  pioneer  in  legislation  of  the 
character  represented  by  the  Schwartz-Martin  bill.  It  believes 
that  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law.  Just  as  it  believed  in. 
and  fought  for.  the  enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
more  than  a  generation  ago. 

'  It  is  diflQcult  to  see  how  any  Member  of  Congress  who  believes 
in  fair  and  honest  dealing,  and  who  Is  in  favor  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  legislate  in  the  Interest  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number,  can  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Schwartz- 
Martin  bill,  which  simply  requires  that  the  woolen  manufacturer 
shall  tell  the  consuming  public  the  truth  regarding  the  quality 
and  kind  of  fiber  which  he  uses  in  products  sold  as  wool. 

In  contemplating  the  tremendous  volume  of  rags  now  pouring 
Into  this  country  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  British  people 
t,bemselves  have  so  many  rags  to  dispose  of.  or  whether  the  rag- 
rhen  of  that  country  are  scouring  the  whole  of  Europe  in  their 
patriotic  zeal  to  supply  American  manufacturers  of  so-called 
woolen  goods  with  rags  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United 
tates. 
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Praise  the  Bridge  That  Carries  You  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  T 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1939 


yjJDDRESS  BT  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OP 
THE  NEW  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  SHENANDOAH  RIVER 
AT  ELKTON,  VA..  ON  MAY  20.  1939 


Mr.  DARDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ej^nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  following  speech,  recently 


delivered  by  my  colleague  from 
Robertson: 


V:  rglrila,  Hon.  A.   Willis 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
the  gracious  Invitation  of  Elkton  friends 
the  dedication  of  this  splendid  new  ' 
andoah  River,  a  bridge  to  be  a  link  in 
highway  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
on  the  north,  appropriately  designated 

The  little  wooden  bridge  that  spannec 
1862   figured   prominently   in   Jackson's 
were  experi&ncing  in  all   of   its  fury 
Webster's  prophecy  of  "a  land  torn  by 
perhaps.  In  fraternal  blocd."     After 
growing  out  of  that  struggle,  we  had 
united  country;  a  covmlry  in  which  all 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  the 

When  they  meet  on  the 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be 
As  the  sons  of  the  North 


t  was  a  pleasure  to  accept 

to  Join  with  them  today  in 

highway  bridge  over  the  Shen- 

Lhe  great  transcontinental 

th  !  south  to  the  Great  Lakes 

ai  the  Blue  and  Gray  Trail. 

the  river  at  this  point  in 

i^alley  campaign  when  we 

anil  bitterness  fulfillment  of 

civil  strife  and  drenched, 

yeirs  of  sectional  bitterness, 

one ;  more  in  1917  a  gloriously 

ci  )uld  unite  in  saying : 

win  dswept  North ! 
fl  ;lds  of  Prance, 
?lth  them  all 
advance. 


"Here's  to  the  boys  of  the 
When  they  meet  on  the 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  wi 
As  the  sons  of  the  South 


sitnny  South! 
fl  ;lds  of  France. 
t  1  them  all 
advance. 
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When  they  meet  on  the 
Blay  the  spirit  of  Gcd  be 
As  the  sons  of  the  fiag 


ray  as  one! 
of  FYance, 
w|th  them  all 
vance." 
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In  the  economic  war  we  are  now  flg 
for  national  unity  as  there  was  during 
and  we  could  not  do  better  than  to 
closer  social,  political,  and  economic 
the  South. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  Join  with 
at  a  point  on  the  Shenandoah  River  w 
white  man  in  1716 — Governor  Spotswcx^d 
Golden  Horseshoe.    The  account  of 
been  for  me  a  fascinating  page  In 
mere  especially  because  In  the  Governo: 
Ing  to  Caruther's  account,  was  one  of 
as  well  as  William  Byrd,  ancestor  of  our 
tor.     This  intrepid  band  set  out  in 
the  banks  of  the  Rapidan,  the  home  of 
dvirlng  my  boyhood  was  owned  by  my 
cf  3  weeks  the  Governor  and  his  party 
Ridge    Mountains    at    a    point    now 
whence  they  viewed  for  the  first  time 
valley.     So  enthused  were  they  over 
and  fertile  area  Governor  Spotswood,  as 
proposed  a  scries  of  toasts  in  honor  of 
the  royal  family. 

From  the  supply  of  champagne,  burgi 
wine,  read  and  white,  Irish  whisky 
and  cider,  with  which  this  party   had 
hazards  of  snake  bite  and  other  untow 
King's  health  was  drunk  in  champagn^ 
volley;    the   health   of   the    princesses   i 
volley;   that  of  the  rest  of  the  royal 
volleys.     The  record  is  silent  as  to 
punch  or  cider,  but  enough  is  said  to 
reader  that  they  duly  praised  the  bridgi 

I  do  not  have  today  either  champagn ! 
toast  the  king  of  road  builders,  but  if 
served  by  a  glass  of  clear  and  sparkling 
a  toast  to  Henry  G.  Shirley,   the  best 
United  States,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  o: 
courage,  who  In  the  brief  space  of  some 
out  of  the  mud,  has  spanned  her  flowin 
Old  Dominion  a  State  highway  system 
other  State  of  the  Union  and  has  ace 
pay-as-you-go  basis.     But  be  It 
Virginia's  sound  fiscal  policies  is  due  to 

After  firing  a  volley  In  honor  of  Mr 
toast  in  honor  of  Wade  Massle,  who 
start  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  to 
ber  of  the  State  highway  commission  w 
to  this  splendid  achievement.     Under  a 
mission  was  appointed,  of  which  I  had 
ber.  to  lay  out  a  State  highway  systeii 
of  Federal  aid  to  State  highways,  the 
designated  as  a  part  of  a  State  highway 
authority  as  yet  has  been  found  for 
made  by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
for  appropriations  for  public  roads 
grant  to  the  Congress  to  establish  pos 
weU  as  the  additional  grant  to  provid< 
The  report  of  that  commission  was 
the  general  assembly  In  1918.  setting  up 
4  000  miles.     When  Mr.  Shirley  as5ume< 
had  in  our  State  highway  system  4.100 
fourths  of  which  was  not  hard  surfa 
which  were  being  maintained.     At  tha 
crossed  by  ferry  if.  Indeed,  they  could 
of  the  bridges  were  one-way  bridges, 
of  5  tons. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
available  for  aU  highway  purposes  was 


g  there  Is  as  great  a  need 

period  of  the  World  War, 

today  this  bridge  to  a 

unfcn  between  the  Norch  and 
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rou  in  dedicating  a  bridge 

ich  was  first  crossed  by  a 

and  his  Knights  of  the 

memorable  trip  has  ever 

Virginia's  colonial  history,  and 

s  exploring  party,  accord- 

y  ancestors.  Dudley  Diggs, 

distinguished  Junior  Sena- 

Aug^t  1716  from  Germana,  on 

overnor  Spotswood,  which 

gifendather.     After  a  Journey 

r  ?ached  the  top  of  the  Blue 

Swift    Run    Gap,    from 

panorama  of  this  glorious 

discovery  of  such  a  rich 

reported  by  one  historian, 

the  King  and  members  of 


ndy,  two  casks  of  Virginia 
stout,  cherry  punch, 
jrovided   Itself   against  the 
incidents,  a  toast  to  the 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a 
burgundy,    with    another 
family  in  claret,  with  other 
was  toasted   In  cherry 
vince  even  the  most  casual 
that  carried  them  over, 
or  burgundy  In  which  to 
the  same  purpose  can  be 
mountain  water.  I  propose 
highway  engineer   in   the 
skill,  a  man  of  indomitable 
17  years  has  lifted  Virginia 
streams,  has  built  for  the 
the  equal  of  that  of  any 
oi^plLshed  those  results  on  a 
that  chief  credit  for 
Senator  Harbt  F.  Byrd. 
Shirley  I  would  propose  a 
been  with  him  from  the 
(  ach  and  every  other  mem- 
has  contributed  his  share 
bill  passed  in  1916  a  com- 
he  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
That  was  the  first  year 
lid  being  limited  to  roads 
system.     No  constitutional 
s  )me  of  the  appropriations 
6  3rears,  but  the  authority 
upon  the  constltutionsd 
offices  and  post  roads,  as 
for  the  national  defense, 
suljmitted  to  and  adopted  by 
a  State  highway  system  of 
office  on  July  1,  1922,  we 
ifiiles  of  road,  at  leq«  three- 
and   only   1.90drtnlles  of 
time  many  streahis  were 
crossed  at  all.  and  many 
tlnsafe  for  a  load  in  excess 


30.   1923.  the  total   money 
only  »9,000,OCO.  which  in- 
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eluded  $700,000  to  go  to  the  counties  as  State  aid  and  11.690000 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  sponsored  by  me  in  1920  and  later 
called  the  Robertson  Act,  allowing  the  State  to  borrow  from  the 
counties  money  on  certificates  of  Indebtedness  for  road  building. 
It  is  of  interest  to  me  that  the  most  outstanding  project  built  iinder 
the  Robertson  Act  was  the  beautiftil  bridge  across  the  Ri^p>a- 
hannock  River  at  Tappahannock.  named  for  my  good  friend  and 
Senate  colleague,  the  Honorable  Town  Downing. 

In  that  day  the  "little  red  schoolhouse  "  was  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  and  only  the  faithful  few  attended  the  rural  church  in 
the  winter  months.  How  well  I  remember  as  a  boy  of  only  10 
attending  a  country  church  in  winter  to  hear  a  missionary  lately 
returned  from  Africa.  Naturally  I  envisioned  his  escape  from  lions 
and  the  other  mighty  beasts  of  the  forest,  only  to  hear  him  open 
his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  he  had  encountered  more 
danger  in  traveling  12  miles  to  reach  the  church  than  he  bad 
experienced  in  5  years  in  Africa. 

Now  we  have  in  o\ir  State  highway  primary  system  9.432  miles, 
of  which  8,067  are  hard-surfaced,  including  105  miles  of  four-lane 
road  and  bridges  and  331  miles  of  three-lane  road  and  bridges.  In 
the  secondary  system,  likewise  under  the  State  highway  defjart- 
ment,  are  36.356  miles,  of  which  4.535  are  hard-surfaced.  In  the 
primary  system  there  are  1,789  bridges  over  20  feet  In  length,  many 
of  which  are  splendid  examples  of  the  bridge  builders'  art,  and  in 
the  secondary  system  4,111  over  20  feet  in  length.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  funds  available  for  road  work  in  Virginia  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $26,000,000.  Good  roads,  churches,  and  schools 
are  the  blessed  trinity  of  an  era  dedicated  to  social  and  economic 
advancement.  The  modern  and  efficient  consolidated  school  fol- 
lowed and  did  not  precede  our  State  rcad-buUdiug  program.  Not 
all  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Shirley's  policy  of  pressing  forward  to  ths 
goal  of  a  highway  system  that  gave  precedent  to  the  main  arteries 
of  travel  and  designed  to  move  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  com- 
mercial as  well  as  totirist  traffic  in  a  safe  and  direct  manner,  but  I 
dare  say  "there  are  but  few  in  Virginia  today  who  would  not  gladly 
unite  with  us  in  saying  of  Mr.  Shirley:  "Praise  the  bridge  that 
carries  you  over." 

Contrary  to  general  impression,  the  visit  of  Governor  Spotswood 
to  this  section  of  Virginia  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
and  developing  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  but  rather  for  the  ptirpose 
of  Investigating  the  feasibility  of  the  construction  of  a  series  of 
forts  through  western  Virginia,  which  then  extended  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  for  protection  of  the  British  colonies 
from  the  French  and  Indians.  Had  Governor  Spotswood  erected  a 
bridge  at  this  spot  across  the  Shenandoah  River  in  1816.  it  would 
have  been  for  military  purpobcs.  Or  else,  after  he  became  the 
Virginia  head  of  a  private  company  holding  a  lease  to  operate  poet 
offices  in  Virginia,  it  might  have  been  for  postal  purposes. 

In  my  study  of  the  early  history  of  bridges,  I  find  that  they  were 
built  primal  ily  for  the  purposes  of  war  instead  of  for  the  more 
constructive  purposes  of  peace.  E>?ery  schoolboy  is  familiar  with 
the  remarkable  feat  of  Xerxes  in  throwing  a  pontoon  bridge  over  a 
mile  long  across  the  Hellespont  in  order  that  his  invading  army 
might  reach  Greece.  Every  schoolboy  has  thrilled  to  Macaulay's 
account  of  Horatlus  holding  the  far  end  of  Pons  Sublicius  while 
the  consuls  of  Rome  hewed  down  the  beams  of  the  bridge  to  stave 
off  attack: 


% 


•TThen  out  spake  brave  Horatlus, 

The  captain  of  the  gate: 
To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods?' 


From  the  days  of  the  cave  man  who  found  a  tree  fallen  across 
the  stream  and  used  it  as  a  bridge  until  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  bridges  were  built  primarily  for  the  use  of  Invading 
armies.  Commerce  moved  on  the  broad  bosom  of  stately  rivers; 
highways  and  bridges  were  built  for  the  iron  heel  of  war  or  for  the 
better  administration  of  a  conquered  area.  In  the  days  of  the 
"glory  that  was  Rome,"  the  area  being  administered  by  that  one  city 
was  approximately  that  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  130.000.000.  The  Romans  not  only  were  great  law- 
givers but  were  great  builders  of  highwajrs  and  bridges,  some  of 
which  still  stand  as  enduring  monuments  to  Roman  skill,  and  the 
provision  of  Roman  law  that  If  a  highway  engineer  did  a  poor  Job 
he  lost  his  head  as  well  as  his  Job. 

But  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  had  been  bom 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  a  Bridge  Builder  of  a  new  and  different 
type — One  who  sought  to  teach  us  how  to  bridge  the  chasm  of 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  to  bridge  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  man  to  man,  to  bridge  bloodstained  battlefields  to 
the  land  of  perpetual  i>eace. 

Our  colonial  ancestors  knew  how  to  build  the  bridges  of  life. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  probably  the  most  versatile  man  Virginia  has 
ever  produced,  and  unquestionably  our  greatest  philosopher.  To  me 
it  has  always  been  a  significant  fact  that  Jefferson,  truly  great  In 
many  fields  of  accomplishment,  asked  to  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity for  Just  three  bridges  that  he  built — ^the  bridge  from  servitude 
to  the  freedom  of  the  body,  the  Declaration  ,of  Independence:  the 
bridge  from  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  Ijjtellect  to  the  broad 
nocnday  of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
capstone  to  a  great  public  educational  system;  and  the  bridge  from 
the  t3rranny  over  man's  soul  to  freedom  of  heart  and  conscience, 
the  statute  for  religious  liberty  In  Virginia.    And  what  a  bridge 


to  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave**  did  tboae 
patriots  construct  at  Philadelphia — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  sometimes  fear  that  since  the  close  of  the  World  War  our  bridge 
building  has  been  too  much  of  the  steel  and  stone  variety.  I  will 
admit  that  we  can  truthfully  say: 

•They  have  builded  magnificent  bridges 
Where  the  Nation's  highways  go; 
O'er  perilous  mountain  ridges 
And  where  great  rivers  flow. 

Wherever  a  link  was  needed  between  the  new  and  the  known. 
They  have  left  their  marks  of  progress,  in  iron  and  steel  and  stone. 

'There  was  never  a  land  too  distant. 
Nor  ever  a  way  too  wide. 
But  some  man's  mind,  insiftcnt. 
Reached  out  to  the  other  side. 
They  cleared  the  way,  those  heroes,  for  the  march  of  future  years. 
The  march  was  civilization — and  they  were  its  pioneers." 

But  those  same  pioneers,  trained  in  the  Calvlnistlc  doctrine. 
"Without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission,"  built  each 
for  himself  the  bridge  of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  far 
shore  of  economic  security.  He  did  not  expect,  nor  did  he  ask,  the 
Government  to  build  for  him  a  personal  bridge  to  the  more  abun- 
dant life.  Those  pioneers  did  not  dedicate  their  glorious  hymn. 
"Come  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing,  tune  my  heart  to  sing  Thy 
praise,"  to  the  dispensers  of  Federal  botinties. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  Congress  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
the  building  of  economic  bridges.  With  the  best  of  intentions  we 
have  fabricated  various  and  sundry  laws  designed  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  cf  selected  groups.  But  we  should  frankly 
admit  that  if  the  practical  effect  of  bridges  of  that  type  Is  to  shift 
the  hardships  of  life  from  the  backs  of  one  group  to  those  of  an- 
other the 'essential  qualitv  of  such  bridges  is  changed  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind  from  the  bridges  of  the  Roman  emperors  used  by  their 
armies  to  bring  slaves  to  the  Palatine  hills  and  tribute  to  the 
Roman  coffers.  Some  of  the  old  Roman  senators  living  in  palatial 
;  homes  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome  had  as  many  as  20,000  slaves. 
I  The  struggle  to  gain  power  and  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  shifting 
I  the  hardships  of  labor  to  the  backs  of  others  is  as  old  as  the  human 
I  race.  No  law  that  Congress  can  pass  can  change  or  repeal  the  law 
laid  down  to  Adam  and  Eve  when  driven  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
rettim  unto  the  ground."  If  we  eat.  someone  must  labor.  If  we 
accumulate  wealth,  someone  must  work.  There  is  no  bridge  back 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  no 'Substitute  for  labor  In  the  creation 
of  wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Yet  the  Congress  at  this 
moment  Is  confronted  with  the  demand  that  we  extract  by  means 
of  a  2-percent  Federal  sales  tax,  from  those  who  are  laboring  and 
producing,  the  aggregate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  billion  dollars  per 
year  in  addition  to  present  Federal  sales  taxes  that  propluce  a 
billion  dollars  annualy  and  the  sales  taxes  of  some  27  States.  This 
twelve  or  thirteen  billion  dollars  of  additional  tax  money  Is  to  be 
distributed  to  those  of  our  population  who  are  60  years  of  age  or 
more,  on  the  condition  that  they  thereafter  cease  from  gainful 
employment,  and  on  the  theory  that  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
Is  one  and  the  same  with  the  creation  of  wealth.  'I'ax  experts 
estimate  that  already  government  Is  imposing  on  the  worklngman 
concealed  taxes  that  consume  15  percent  of  his  cash  IncQDie. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  the  years  ImmediatellL  following 
the  World  War  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  prosperltljbridges — 
a  grossly  materialistic  age.  Then  came  the  big  depresHon.  since 
which  time  our  thoughts  have  been  centered  on  recovery,  but  largely 
recovery  of  material  things.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
recovery  of  moral  fiber,  to  the  recovery  of  Independence  and  self- 
reliance,  to  recovery  of  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers — the  spirit  of  those 
who  discovered  this  valley  in  r/16 — the  spirit  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  Pennsylvania  Germans  who  shortly  thereafter  came  down  to 
settle  and  develop  it.  The  national  deficit  in  those  qualities  of 
heart  should  give  us  as  great  concern  as  the  deficits  in  our  natioaal 
Budget. 

And  certainly  all  of  us  should  be  concerned  over  our  Inability  to 
build  a  bridge  of  peace.  The  Prince  of  Peace  gave  us  the  plans  and 
specifications  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  but  no  nation  has  ever  been 
able  to  build  a  bridge  that  will  carry  us  over  to  the  land  where 
perpetual  peace  hath  spread  her  white  wings.  We  fought  against 
autocracy  with  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  be  a  war  to  end  wars. 
We  framed  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Kellogg  Pact,  but  we 
can't  praise  those  bridges,  because  they  did  not  carry  us  over.  We 
are  not  only  still  paying  for  the  World  War  that  was  fought,  but, 
as  Secretarj-  Hull  recently  said.  "The  world  is  now  engaged  in  paying 
for  a  war  that  has  not  been  fought."  Until  the  threat  of  that 
impending  struggle  has  been  lifted  from  our  minds  and  hearts  we 
W.11  continue  to  have  billion  dollar  defense  bills,  we  will  continue 
to  have  subsidies  for  agrlculttire  in  lieu  erf  free  and  open  foreign 
markets  for  surplus  production,  we  will  continue  to  have  rcUef 
Jobs  of  Government-made  work,  we  will  continue  to  have  group 
struggles  to  shift  the  hardships  of  life  from  one  group  of  shoulders 
to  those  of  another.  Some  think  that  Clarence  K.  Strelt  in  his  re- 
cent book.  Union  Now,  has  found  the  solution  to  that  pressing 
problem,  namely,  the  union  of  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
Speaking  of  that  bcx)k,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  will  shortly 
succeed '  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay  as  the  British  Ambassador  to  this 
country,  recently  said: 

"The  cause  of  war  is  national  sovereignty,  because  •overelgnty 
condemns  mankind  to  live  under  conditions  of  anarchy.  There 
are  other  factors  mft*^<"e  for  war,  no  doubt,  such  as  fear  or  gre«d  or 
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pride  or  racialism.  But  it  is  anarchy  which  inflames  all  these  evils 
to  gigantic  proportions  and  makes  It  practically  Inevitable  that 
Booner  or  later  they  produce  war.  as  they  have  continuously  done 
since  the  decline  of  the  last  world  system  of  law — the  Roman 
^toipire.  •  •  •  The  only  remedy  for  war  is  vinlty,  which  means 
the  ending  of  sovereignty  either  by  force  from  without,  as  Fascists 
or  Communists  propose  (and  such  peace  at  best  could  be  only 
temporary),  or  by  the  voluntary  pooling  of  national  sovereignty  In 
seme  form  of  democratic  federal  union.  Every  compromise  which 
leaves  national  sovereignty  intact — and  they  have  all  been  tried: 
League,  Isolation,  disarmament,  neutrality,  outlawry  of  war — will 
Xall.  as  they  failed  in  the  United  States  from  1781  to  1789,  because 
they  do  not  cut  to  the  root  of  the  catise  of  war — the  division  of 
mankind  into  entirely  selfish  and  self-regarding  units  which  will 
"submit  themselves  to  no  common  constitution  or  law." 

We  have  In  the  United  States,  and  have  had  for  many  years,  a 
-^andard  of  living  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  we  can  always  have  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  this  theory  is 
sound.  Certainly  it  Is  not  sound  If  any  considerable  percentage  of 
the  population  is  looking  to  the  Government  to  provide  It.  "Go 
West"  was  Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  the  young  men  of  his  day, 
but  we  have  already  gone  west,  and  no  longer  Is  there  free  land  for 
either  the  migrant  farm  laborer  or  the  city  worker  out  of  a  Job. 

The  development  of  rich  coal  flelds,  the  discovery  of  rich  oil 
wells,  brought  in  new  wealth,  but  in  the  future  we  cannot  safely 
depend  upon  tapping  new  and  hitherto  undeveloped  natural  re- 
Bources.  Farm  chemistry  may  discover  new  wealth  in  cornstalks 
and  other  farm  products  now  wasted,  or  means  for  the  profitable 
manufacture  of  textiles  from  soybeans  or  other  vegetable  crops, 
but  that  is  speculative.  We  can  now  sit  by  our  own  fireside  and 
hear  the  mes^ge  of  Hitler  to  the  German  people  at  the  time  it  is 
delivered.  And  by  the  same  token  we  can  read  the  economic  effect 
of  what  he  proposes  to  do  on  the  ticker  tape  In  every  broker's 
cjace.  In  a  word,  the  whole  world  Is  now  one  economic  unit.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  making  sacrifices  and  it  Is  not  clear  to 
me  how  we  can  avoid  making  sccrlQces.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Napoleon  the  people  of  France  made  sacrifices  for  the  dream  of 
Napoleon  to  bring  peace  to  Europe  through  the  domination  of  all 
European  countries  by  the  French  armies.  But  Waterloo  proved 
the  fallacy  of  a  peace  based  upon  the  sword.  And  If  Mr.  Hitler 
seeks  to  bring  peace  to  Germany  in  the  same  manner  he  likewise 
will  meet  his  Waterloo.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  without  peace 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  standard  of  living  either  here  or  abroad 
and  to  achieve  peace  sacrifices  of  some  type  must  be  made. 

When  we  find  a  way  to  build  the  bridge  of  peace  that  will  carry 
us  over  we  will  have  lifted  the  shadows  from  the  road  ahead  .aiid 
can  say  In  the  dying  words  of  our  great  Stonewall  Jackson:  "Let  ua 
cross  over  the  river  and  rest  in  the  &hadc  of  the  trees." 
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Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  State  convention  of  the  Missouri  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  12.  1939: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  here  in  St.  Louis  today  with  the  Mis- 
souri chapter  of  the  National  Association  oT  Postmasters,  and  it 
Is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  your  genial  host.  Rufus  Jackson, 
the  postmaster  of  this  great  city.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  attendance  at  this  convention,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
i   lor  coming. 

We   are   most  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  management  and  In  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  I  know  that  each  and  everyone  of  us  has  a  Justifiable 
pride  in  our  accomplishments.     Few  people  realize  the  tremendous 
Influence  exerted  by  the  Postal  Service  in  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, transportation,  and  In  the  dally  lives  of  our  citizens. 
I         The    report    of    the    Comptroller    General    of    the    United    States 
I    shows    that    during    the    last   fiscal    year    the    transactions    of    the 
'    Postal  Service   resulted   in  a   total   turn-over  of   cash  handled  in 
!    post   offices   of    more   than   $8,000,000,000.      This   amount   is   one- 
third  more  than  all  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  and  exceeds  the  total   appropriations  made   by  Congress 
,     tor  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  Federal  establishment.  Includ- 


ing the  emergency  agencies.     It   amounts  to  more  than  $62  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  Am  -rica. 

The  ordinary  postal  revenues  derli^ed  from  the  collection  of 
postage  broke  all  records  last  year,  an  l  the  revenues  received  thus 
far  in  this  fiscal  year  indicate  further  Increases,  which  means  that 
for  the  third  successive  year  the  postal  revenues  have  shown  steady 
gains,  exceeding  the  revenues  of  any    )revtous  year  In  history. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  j  du  to  know  that  during  the 
fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  the  Incn  ase  in  postal  revenues  came 
largely  from  the  smaller  cities  and  to  vns.  and  during  that  period 
postal  business  lagged  somewhat  In  ti  le  great  Industrial  centers — • 
while  during  the  current  fiscal  year  )f  1939  increases  have  been 
shown  In  the  large  cities  and  we  are  still  maintaining  increased 
business  In  the  smaller  communities.  Therefore.  I  can  say  to  you 
that  there  has  been  no  business  rec  jsslon  Insofar  as  the  postal 
service  is  concerned,  and  our  revenue  3  are  ordinarily  accepted  as 
an  accurate  barometer  of  business  coi  ditlons. 

The  mail  volume  is  increasing  dally  weekly,  and  monthly  when 
compared  to  the  same  periods  of  las  year.  We  have  kept  pace 
with  this  Increased  volume  by  addini  more  employees.  We  now 
have  on  our  rolls  and  at  work  In  the  lost  offices  more  people  than 
have  ever  been  employed  at  any  time  n  the  history  of  the  Service. 
Working  conditions  are  better.  The  verage  salary  of  postal  em- 
ployees In  the  field  service  is  greater  than  the  average  salary  in 
other  Government  establishments,  and  certainly  higher  than  the 
average  Income  of  employees  In  prlva  te  industry.  This  indicates 
a  steady  gain  In  business,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  shows  that  the  patrons  are  tak  ing  advantage  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before  of  the  wondcrftil  faclllties^pf  the  United 
States  Postal  Service.  * 

I  am  proud,  Indeed,  to  be  able  to  n  ake  this  rcpc^  to  you,  and 
I  know  that  you,  as  public  officials  ind  as  cltizenlfe,  are  pleased 
to  note  and  accept  this  report  as  ev  dence  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  keeping  up  Its  march  of  progress; 
that  its  people  are  increasing  business  activities;  that  they  believe 
In  thslr  Government;  that  they  are  h\  mg  up  to  the  good-neighbor 
policy — for  you  and  I  know  that  whei  postal  receipts  are  increas- 
ing in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  s  good  part  of  that  revenue 
comes  from  the  ordinary  social  corresj  ondcnce  carried  on  between 
families  and  friends.  When  that  cond  tion  exists  everybody  knows 
that  we  are  getting  along  all  right  in   Vmerlca. 

I  make  no  claim  for  personal  credit  for  the  accomplishments  of 
this  fine  establishment.  While  the  Se  vice  has  been  generally  im- 
proved during  my  administration  as  Pi  istmaster  General,  frankness 
and  honesty  require  that  I  give  to  3  ou.  the  postmasters,  to  my 
most  efficient  staff  in  the  Department,  and  to  all  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees the  credit  for  such  Improvemei  ts.  You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  been  the  n  ost  respected  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  many,  many  years.  Before  we  were  born,  postal 
officials  and  employees,  hundreds  of  tl;  ousands  of  them,  had  given 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  their  best  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  magnificent  communicatl  )n  system.  All  praise  to  my 
predecessors  and  your  predecessors,  md  to  the  loyal  army  of 
workers  that  has  given  such  a  fine  i  xample  of  courage,  fidelity, 
and  efficiency.  We  make  but  one  cla  m:  That  we  have  accepted 
our  positions  as  a  public  trust.  We  h  ive  but  one  objective :  That 
in  the  administration  of  this  public  trust  we  shall  at  all  times 
safef.uard  the  public  interest  and  pa  >s  on  to  our  successors  an 
imp'oved  service  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

Our  greatest  asset  is  goodwill.  In  private  business  goodwill  Is 
recorded  as  a  capital  asset.  In  a  publi  establishment  such  as  ours 
we  have  no  reason  to  reduce  this  asset  to  a  doUar-and-cents  value. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  unless  w  b  do  everything  possible  to 
develop  goodwill  we  are  not  satisfylu  g  our  patrons  and  we  wm 
not  attain  our  objective. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  caref  il  observance  of  postmasters 
and  postal  employees  convinces  me  thj  t  we  are  reaping  the  benefit 
of  our  many  campaigns  to  encourage  c  Durteous  and  efficient  postal 
service.  I  hear  many  expressions  anC  receive  many  letters  com- 
mending postal  people  on  their  tact  an  1  courtesy.  I  want  to  thank 
all  postmasters  for  this  accompllshn;  ent  and  to  urge  that  you 
continue  your  efforts  along  this  line.  Eternal  vigilance  is  required 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligation  to  0  ar  patrons.  We  in  the  De- 
partment are  convinced  that  the  need  for  politeness  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  pest  office  than  In  most  other  public  services. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  what  we  term  "efficiency."  We  operate 
a  monopoly,  at  least  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  therefore  a 
patron  has  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  us;  consequently,  it  is 
fundamental  that  we  exercise  great  care  In  dealing  with  oxir  cus- 
tomers who  are  In  reality  our  employe  rs. 

Obviously,  the  patron  is  not  always  right,  but  we  gain  nothing 
in  attempting  to  prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong.  Conversely  we 
are  not  always  right.  While  It  is  true  that  relatively  few  mistakes 
occur  ln»the  handling  of  the  billions  of  pieces  of  mail  annually, 
yet  it  is  human  to  err.  and  our  empic  yees  on  rare  occasions  mis- 
send  mail  or  delay  the  transmission  of  mail  matter.  When  such  a 
thing  occurs  be  frank  about  it.  Admi  the  fault  and  take  prompt 
steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Apolog:  ze  for  the  mistake  and  you 
will  make  a  friend  for  the  Postal  Serv  ce  and  add  to  the  goodwill 
so  valuable  to  the  Department. 

You,  as  postmasters,  should  constant  ly  strive  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration and  goodwill  of  the  employees  of  your  office.  Make  each 
and  every  person  in  your  establishment  feel  that  the  part  he 
plays  In  the  Service  is  an  important  pa  rt.  Be  firm  when  necessary 
and  always  point  out  the  mistakes  nade  by  your  subordinates. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  an  Individual  responsibUity  to  the 


public  and  encoiu'age  them  to  assuin< 


responsiblUty. 
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Never  reprimand  an  employee  in  the  presence  of  others.     To  do 

BO  injures  his  self-respect,  catises  him  to  resent  the  criticism,  and 
defeats  any  good  that  might  come  from  It.  When  irregularities 
occur,  call  the  offender  aside  privately  and  administer  the  rebuke 
In  a  gentlemanly  way.  Authority  should  never  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  transgressing  the  laws  of  common  courtesy  of  man  to  man. 
Be  sure  that  yotir  8tip>erTisors  are  property  trained,  and  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  do  not  pennlt  humiliating  incidents  to 
occur  in  maintaining  discipline  in  your  office. 

It  is  your  duty  as  poetmasters  to  see  that  all  employees  are 
trained  for  their  wcH-k.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  your  Jobs 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Adequate  and  tinderstandable  Intruc- 
tions  should  be  furnished  to  all  newly  appointed  employees,  and 
these  instructions  may  be  repeated  occasionaUy.  for  even  those  who 
are  presumed  to  thoroughly  understand  their  work  are  often  helped 
by  having  their  minds  refreshed  on  some  Important  points.  I  am 
sure  that  the  average  postal  employee  wants  to  learn  nxore  and  more 
about  this  business,  and  if  proper  instructions  are  given  in  an 
enlightened  manner.  It  will  do  much  in  quickening  the  purpose  and 
energy  of  our  personnel. 

There  are  several  whjs  of  instructing  the  employee,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  organization.  It  can  be  accomplished  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  Regardless  of  the  method  that  is  followed.  l>e 
sure  that  each  and  every  individual  under  your  supervision  is 
trained  for  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  be  doubly  sure  that 
those  assigned  to  window  work  where  they  contact  the  public  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  positions  they  occupy. 
Inaccurate  information  given  to  patrons  is  most  anno3rlng  and 
causes  complainta  that  are  very  difficult  to  answer.  Admonish  all 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  deal  directly  with  the  patrons  to  be 
courteous  at  all  times,  to  give  information  only  when  they  are 
sure  the  answer  is  ctwrect,  and  to  say  "thank  you"  pleasantly  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  transaction.  Give  your  personal  attention  to 
this  matter  and  you  wiU  accomplish  more  than  you  realize. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  good  work.  When  some  member 
of  your  staff  has  performed  a  task  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  or 
has  done  something  to  cause  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  a 
jxatron,  let  him  know  you  are  pleased  with  his  work.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  commend  him  for  his  inter- 
est in  the  service.  To  do  so  encourages  him  to  continxie  in  his 
efforts  along  that  line. 

I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  matter  of  tact  and  cotirtesy  In  our 
dealings  with  the  patrons  and  employees,  and  shall  appreciate  your 
continued  cooperation. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department  will  cooperate  with  you 
11  jrou  will  but  seek  its  help  when  you  are  in  need  of  assistance  in 
solving  any  of  your  problems.  The  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Department  are  organized  and  maintained  for  that  purpose.  The 
several  bureaus  under  my  general  direction  formulate  policies  and 
Issue  rules  and  regtilations  which  are  calctilated  to  insure  adequate 
and  efficient  service  for  the  people,  and  also  to  protect  your  interest 
and  the  Interest  of  the  employees. 

We  in  the  Department  have  no  direct  contact  with  our  cxistomers 
but  must  of  necessity  leave  that  most  important  function  to  you 
and  yotu  staff  in  the  local  post  offices,  so  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
no  matter  how  high  our  purpose  may  be,  unless  we  can  secure  your 
enthusiastic  support  we  cannot  be  successful.  For  that  reason  I 
attend  meetings  of  this  kind  whenever  possible,  and  I  encourage 
the  administrative  of&cials  in  the  Department  to  do  likewise — ^for  I 
am  convinced  that  these  conventions  offer  us  our  best  opportunity 
to  engender  good  will  and  good  feeling  between  the  headquarters 
staff  and  the  personnel  in  the  field  service.  There  are  others  here 
with  me  from  the  Department  and  a  number  of  post-office  inspec- 
tors are  present,  aU  of  them  available  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  your  service  problems. 

I  regret  that  other  engagements  which  are  principally  my  sched- 
uled appearance  at  other  State  conventions  prevent  my  remaining 
with  you  for  a  longer  period,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  again.  Before  concluding.  I  want  to 
extend  to  you  the  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes  of  President 
Eoosevelt,  and  to  again  assure  you  oi  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board   Should   Be 

Amended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M(mday.  May  22. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    WILLIAM    GREEN.    PRESIDENT,    AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  evening  the  Honor- 
able William  Green,  the  able  and  sound  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  delivered  over  the  Columbia 


Broadcasting  System  network  a  very  able  and  timely  address 
on  the  subject  of  amending  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.    While  I  am  not  sufficiently  advised  in  the  premises  to 
ccnunent  with  full  approval  on  all  of  Mr.  Gb-een's  statements, 
I  have  an  abiding  and  substantial  faith  in  this  great  Ameri- 
can labor  leader  and  patriot.    Moreover  I  entertain  a  pro- 
j  found  respect  tor  the  great  labor  body  which  he  heads.    The 
!   American  Federation  of  Labor  has  always  demonstrated  that 
!   It  is  the  real  friend  of  labor.     And  it  is  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  that  is  today  responsible  for  the  exalted 
position  of  the  American  laboring  man. 
j       Mr.  Speaker,  for  fear  that  many  of  my  colleagues  In  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  may  not  have  heard  this  speech.  I 
I  have  sought  this  method  of  calling  It  to  their  attenticxi  and 
I  to  the  attention  of  the  country  generally.    I  commend  it  to 
j  the  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Congress 

and  the  coimtry.  ^  j 

I       The  speech  follows:  ■ 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  now  leading  a  struggle 
which  is  of  direct  and  vital  ImpcMtance  to  every  citizen  of  the 
I   United  States. 

i  We  have  asked  Congress  to  make  certain  changes  In  the  National 
!  Labor  Relations  Act  and  we  are  rallying  all  our  forces  in  support 
I  of  these  amendments  because  we  are  convinced  that  their  adoption 
\  will  correct  present  injustices,  stabilize  labor  relations  in  Interstate 
Industry,  and  help  bring  about  national  recovery. 

As  a  democratic  American  institution,  the  American  federation 
of  Labor  always  has  been  responsive  to  public  opinion.  We  have 
done  our  utmost  to  merit  public  support  of  our  policies.  We 
believe  we  have  abundant  evidence  today  that  the  American  public 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  Its 
efforts  to  guarantee  fair  play  in  the  administration  of  the  National 
Lal>or  Relations  Act. 

That  is  all  we  ask — fair  play.  That  is  all  the  National  lAbor  Re- 
lations Act  ever  was  intended  to  accomplish — fair  play.  That  is 
what  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  disgracefully  failed 
to  live  up  to  in  administering  the  act — the  principle  of  lalr  play. 
The  American  public  was  sounded  out  on  the  subject  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  several  months  ago  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  In  a  poll  of  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life,  this  nationally  accredited  organization  found  that  92  percent 
felt  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  biased  against  the 
American  Federation  of  Latxir  and  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

Why  does  this  feeling  exist?  And  why  did  the  delegates  to  the 
last  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention,  sharing  this  con- 
viction, demand  unanimously  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  be  amended  so  as  to  guarantee  fair  play? 

The  answer  is  foxmd  in  the  record  of  the  Board.  It  shows  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been  tragically  malad- 
ministered. 

Remember  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  orig- 
inal spwnsor  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We  nurtured 
it  and  fought  for  it  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  enacted.  We  be- 
lieved then  in  its  principles  and  we  are  Just  as  wholeheartedly  com- 
mitted to  them  now.  All  the  law  set  out  to  do  was  to  establish 
a  basis  of  fair  plav  In  industrtii  relations  between  employers  and 
their  workers.  It 'was  expected  that  fair  play  would  create  good 
wUl.  that  peaceful  negotiations  would  be  substituted  for  costly 
strikes,  and  that  the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  would  no 
longer  be  seriously  Interrupted  by  labor  troubles. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  and  the  responslbilty  lies  squarely 
with  the  Labor  Board.    Let  me  tell  jrou  the  story. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  became  the  law  of  the  land 
In  July  1935.  The  following  Octot>er  a  minority  group  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  defeated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
a  question  of  policy  at  the  federation's  convention,  refused  to 
abide  by  democratic  majority  rule  and  revolted.  Thus  the  C.  I.  O. 
was  formed.  It  proceeded  to  institute  a  systematic  campaign  to 
disrupt  and  destroy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Then,  lo,  and  behold!  We  suddenly  found  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  actively  siding  with  the  C.  I.  O.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  even  stated  in  an  ofOcial  opinion  that  he  favored 
the  tjpe  of  union  organization  fostered  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Later  he 
won  over  another  member  of  the  Board  to  his  viewpoint.  In  case 
after  case,  thereafter,  the  Latxn-  Board  in  its  decisions  sought  to 
destroy  A.  P.  of  L.  luiions  which  had  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  force  their  members  to  be  represented  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
All  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Wacnix,  of  New  York, 
author  of  the  law,  had  publicly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration  that  "there  is  nothing  in 
the  pending  bill  which  places  the  stamp  of  Government  favor  on 
any  particular  type  of  imlon. 

But  the  Board  did  not  stop  there.  It  went  further.  The  next 
thing  we  knew  it  was  Issuing  administrative  orders,  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  law.  setting  aside  legally  valid  contracts  l>etween 
bona  fide  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  employers.  In 
each  case  the  C.  I.  O.  benefited  by  the  Board's  action.  Of  course, 
we  cotild  not  stand  for  that.  We  went  to  court.  And  in  the 
Consolidated  EdiEon  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed  the  Board  and  criticized  It  for  "extravagant  and  unwar- 
ranted" assumptions.     The  Court  said: 
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"Further,  the  act  gives  no  express  authority  to  the  Board  to 
Invalidate  contracts  with  Independent  labor  organizations." 

This  decision  should  have  stopped  the  Board  In  Its  tracks. 
But  It  hasn't.  Apparently  the  Boaxd  refuses  to  recognize  the 
highest  court's  ruling  as  a  check  on  Its  assumed  authority  but 
attributes  it  merely  to  procedural  errors  In  the  case. 

This  Isn't  all.  Our  complaints  against  the  Board  and  its  staff 
go  even  deeper.  For  instance,  when  one  of  our  unions  asks  the 
Board  to  hold  an  employee  election  promptly  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
asks  for  delay,  the  election  almost  always  is  delayed.  When  the 
position  is  reversed  and  we  ask  for  delay,  the  Board  acts  with 
Incredible  speed.  Time  and  again  the  Board  has  set  new  prece- 
dents and  established  new  rules  to  upset  ovir  cases  and  then  has 
gone  ahead  and  reversed  Its  own  rules  and  precedents  on  the 
Alms' est  exease  whenever  such  a  course  would  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  C.  I.  O. 

It  has  reached  the  point  now  where  our  people,  representing  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  5.000.000  members,  feel  that 
they  are  entering  a  hostile  camp  when  they  appear  before  the 
Board  It  Is  not  Just  our  imagination.  We  know  we  are  viewed 
with  enmity  by  the  Board  and  its  staff.  We  know  that  from  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Board  itself  down  through  the  roster  of  its 
employees    there    runs   a   common   bond    of    sympathy   with    the 

;  c.  I.  o. 

This  holds  true  especially  among  those  whose  political  and  eco- 
1  nomic  beliefs  lean  to  the  left.  The  extremists  on  the  pay  roU  of 
1  the  Labor  Board  and  on  the  pay  roU  of  the  C.  I.  O.  have  un- 
I  doubtedly  formed  a  'united  front."  It  Is  a  "united  front"  of  ideas. 
'  By  sharing  a  destructive  philosophy  and  letting  It  Influence  official 
I  Judgment  they  have  managed  to  accomplish  as  much  damage  to 
the  American  worker  as  though  they  had  actually  set  down  to- 
1  gether  and  entered  a  conspiracy  to  reshape  the  American  labor 
I  iDo\'ement. 

This  Is  rtrong  language.    But  the  facts  Justify  It, 

The  present  situation  U  so  serious  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  believes  It  must  be  remedied  at  once.  We  have 
asked  Congrese  to  do  eo  by  abolishing  the  prcsonl  Board  and 
ectahiuhing  a  new  Federal  Labor  B^rard  of  five  m«mt>rr«.  Only 
m  this  way  can  the  Katlon  obtain  the  necesMry  house  cleaning  of 
a  bureau  which  ha«  wandered  far  afield  from  lU  ortginal  function*, 

Wr  nhnxiia  not  »t<jp  there.  We  hope  and  trust  that  a  new 
Board  will  not  duplicate  the  mistakes  of  the  present  one.  But 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  wide  discretionary  powers  vested 
in  the  Board  will  not  be  abused  In  the  future.  Therefore.  In 
order  to  aemire  fair  play,  we  have  asked  Congress  to  write  Into  the 
law  the  ru!es  of  the  game,  rules  that  will  apply  to  all  and 
guarantee  every  party  eqiul  Justice  under  the  law. 

First,  we  ask  that  In  any  plant  where  a  craft  or  a  group  of 
■killed  workers  ex.sts  these  workers  be  given  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  by  their  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be  represented 
In  collective  bargaining  as  a  separate  unit  or  whether  they  wish 
to  be  merged  with  all  the  other  workers  Into  a  single  unit.  This 
,  is  democracy.  It  Is  self-determination.  Many  skilled  workers  wish 
I  to  be  represented  separately  and  have  been  so  represented  by  their 
craft  unions  for  many  years  because  they  believe  they  can  com- 
mand higher  wages  for  their  skill  by  this  method.  Certainly  they 
shcud  have  this  right.  It  has  never  been  denied  to  them  before. 
Certainly  they  shculd  not  be  deprived  of  It  by  a  governmental 
agency  operating  vmder  a  law  which  was  adopted  to  make  labor 
free. 

Secondly,  we  urpe  that  the  Board's  authority  to  set  aside  legal 
contracts  between  bona  flde  labor  unions  and  employers  be  clearly 
defined  and  limited  This  amendment  follows  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Consolidated  Edison  case.  We  want  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  decision  written  Into  the  law  so  that 
the  Board  will  know  Just  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do 
in  the  futtu-e.  and  there  will  be  no  further  room  left  for  misunder- 
standings. 

Thirdly,  we  have  Introduced  a  series  of  procedural  amendments, 
most  of  which  are  too  technical  and  legalistic  in  their  nature  to 
explain  In  any  detail  here.  Their  purpose  Is  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delays  in  handling  of  cases  by  the  Board,  to  restrict  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  discretionary  powers,  and  to  permit  court  review  of  rtUings 
on  which  the  Board  now  says  Its  own  word  is  final. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  American  workers  to  the  fullest  degree  and  has  raised  their 
"working  and  living  standards  to  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  Interests  of  American  workers  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  now  seeking  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Any  amendments  sponsored  by 
employer  groups  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  destruction  of 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Labor  Act  will  find  their  sternest  foe  In 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now.  let  us  see  Just  who  these  people  are  who  protest  so  ve- 
hemently that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  sacred  and  that 
not  even  one  of  its  precious  semicolons  must  be  dlsttirbed.  First 
m  the  line-up  we  find  the  Labor  Board  Itself,  a  group  of  bureau- 
crats bitterly  opposed  to  surrendering  any  part  of  their  power. 
Second  in  line  stands  the  C.  I.  O..  frantically  trying  at  any  cost  to 
keep  Intact  the  favored  treatment  It  now  enjoys  from  the  Labor 
Board.  And.  finally,  we  find  lurking  In  the  rear,  but  beating  the 
drum  even  louder  than  the  rest,  the  Communist  Party. 

The  American  public  will  Judge  these  warriors  in  a  common 
cause  by  their  motives  and  by  the  company  they  keep. 


Moscow-Led  Communism  Encorses  the  New  Deal 
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York  Journal  and  American  of  May 
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That  the  New  Deal  Is  regarded  by 
and  parcel  of  their  Ideology,  or  at 
communism,  is  at  last  revealed  beyonc 
the  speech  made  by  Elarl  Browder, 
munist   Party   of   America,    at   the 
Communist  League  In  Madison  Sqtiare 
night. 

Browder  not  only  announced 
term  for  President  Roosevelt  but  he 
"It   (the  Communist  Party)   must 
of  the  New  Deal  wing  In  the  Demc 
that,  face  the  alternative  of  breakln ; 
without  a  fight,  or  the  launching  of 
"Between     a    Oamer-01a««-Wheelcr 
Hoover-Dewey-Taft  R^-publlcan  Party 

"The  radical  one-third  of  the  voteri 
to  wuh  for  and  work  for  victory  of 
Democratic  convention.     But,  having 
a  victory.  It  must  prepare  for  al 
at  the  hands  of  the  Oamer-Olaw 

In  other  words,  he  says  that  the 
hllatlon  If  It  does  not  capture  the 
already  done  politically.    And  he 
Roosevelt. 

If.   further,   according   to   Browder. 
red  elements  of  the  country  cannot 
they  must  then  organize  a  party  of 
plain  language,  a  revolutionary 
cause  of  the  civil  war  In  Spain  and 
socialistic  dictatorship. 

Then,  to  the  cheering  of  his  red  au 
purposes  not  only  of  the  Communis* 
tween  them  and  the  New  Deal  when 

"The  progressive  and  democratic 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
electorate.     President  Roosevelt   has 
by  his  leadership  has  consolidated  an 

"If  the  coalition  is  to  continue 
tory,  it  can  only  be  under  the  same 
This  must  be  humiliating  reading 
It  must  he  ignominious  for  all  thc^ 
supported  President  Roosevelt   and  : 
to  find  those  policies  now  part  and 
for  revolution  and  ruin  directed  right 
The  communistic  spirit  of  the  Ne^^ 
ated  by  the  people  at  the  polls  last 
have  the  acts  and  speeches  of  the  s 
tlon  Justified    the   claims   of   Browdei 
hope  of  all  the  radical  and  subverslvi 

Any  further  compromise  with  the 
that  E^irope  and  her  crackpot  theorl^ 
And  that  will  be  national  suicide 


leiive  to  extend  my  remarks 
editorial  from  the  New 
16,  1939: 

American  of  May  16,  1939] 

THE  NEW  DEAL 

leading  Communists  as  part 

as  a  fellow  traveler  in 

the  shadow  of  a  doubt  by 

secretary  of  the  Com- 

meetlng   of   the   Yotmg 

Garden  on  laat  Wednesday 
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Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  includ ) 


ConuAunlst  support  for  a  third 
t  oldly  said : 

therefore  look  for  a  victory 
Democ^tlc  convention,  or,  falling 
up,  dispersal  and   defeat 
new  party  of  lt«  own. 
Democratic    Party    and    • 
i  has  no  choice, 
find  It  necessary,  therefore, 
the  Roosevelt  wing  in  th« 
w  yet  no  guaranty  of  such 
u-mal  tve  action  in  case  of  defeat 
ton*  •-" 

C^mmunlet  Party  faces  annl- 

Deal  physically,  as  It  baa 

nanies  a*  bis  "leader"  President 


Lin-Amerlcan   "radical."   and 

the  New  Deal  entirely, 

heir  own — which  means.  In 

front,"  which   was  the 

collapse  of  France  into  a 


ca  >ture 


pop  Jlar 
tie 


lence,  Browder  unveiled  the 
but  the  close  affinity  be- 
3e  said: 

ority  Is  a  coalition  between 
radical  one-third  of  the 
Embodied    that  coalition  and 
strengthened  It. 

the  1940  election  to  vlc- 
of  leadership  and  policy." 
for  all  American  Americans, 
millions  of  Americans  who 
New  Deal  policies  in  1933 
]  larcel  of  the  Moscow  project 
on  our  own  soil! 
Deal  was  decisively  repudl- 
Ilovember.    But  only  too  well 
p  )kesmen  for  the  admlnlstra- 
that    the   New    Deal   Is   tho 
elements  In  America, 
oes  of  otir  traditions  means 
are  on  the  march  here. 
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Rajrmond  Clapper,  which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  May  20,  1939: 

IFrom  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  May  20,  19391 

MEMO    ON    NEWSPAPERS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Personal  memo  on  the  newspaper  business: 

The  chief  reason  that  demagogs  thrive  Is  that  the  newspapers — 
and  the  radio — pretend  to  take  them  seriously.  Not  editorially, 
perhaps,  but  In  the  news  columns,  which  is  what  really  counts. 

If  you  asked  newsp^sermen  here  or  elsewhere  what  they  really 
thought  of  this  latest  blast  out  of  the  Dies  Investigating  committee, 
I  suspect  that  most  of  them  would  say  it  was  90  percent  hogwash, 
played  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  real  importance.  Any  skilled 
newspaperman,  knowing  nothing  about  the  story,  could  read  it  In 
the  newspapers  and  be  certain  that  it  was  flimsy  "headline"  stuff. 

The  offense  of  the  newspapers  Is  that  making  a  fetish  of  "objec- 
tivity" they  present  this  kind  of  dubious  material  exactly  as  if  they 
actually  took  it  seriously.  I  find  In  the  latest  editions  of  Washing- 
ton newspapers  several  coltunns  played  In  the  lead  position,  with 
headlines  giving  it  additional  importance,  the  latest  blast  out  of 
the  Dies  committee  describing  an  "anti-Jew  crusade." 

High  up  in  the  accounts  in  headlines  or  in  black-face  type  is  the 
word  that  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Is  to  be  called  before  the  Dies  committee  because, 
'according  to  a  witness,  he  "gave  the  names  of  Republican  com- 
mitteemen to  participants  In  the  (anM-Somltlc)  campaign. ' 

Every  newspaperman  In  Washington  knows  that  anytx)dy,  by 
writing  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  can  obtain  a  printed 
list  of  the  committee  members.  He  can  get  the  Democratic  names 
by  writing  to  Jim  Parley.  There  Is  no  secret  about  that.  The  lists 
are  printed  in  the  World  Almanac,  as  John  Hamilton  pointed 
out  when,  for  later  editions,  be  bad  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
matter  In  Its  proper  perspective. 

But  the  news  accounts  kick  off  wltb  the  plain,  flat,  unexplained 
statement  of  a  wltn«s»that  Mr,  Hamilton  sent  a  committee  list 
to  the  antl-0emlUc  afftotors.  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
by  the  average  reader  that  in  some  way  Mr.  Hamilton  was  mixed 
up  In  the  activity.  It  was  Mr.  HamUton  wbo  spoke  out  lant  fall 
against  the  Jew-balting  scnatorUl  primary  campaign  In  Kansas 
Of  Rev.  Gerald  Wlnrod.  a  Republican. 

When  noroe  of  tis  montbs  ago  said  the  Dies  testimony  "exposlnf* 
red  activity  was  trivial,  unverified  stuff  blown  up  with  hot  air, 
we  were  regarded  susplciounly  as  secret  radical  sympatbizers.  X 
hope  that  It  U  permissible  to  similarly  point  out  the  weaknesses 
in  the  present  tmmatlag  treatment  of  John  Hamilton  without  being 
regarded  as  a  aectvt  aympatblzer  wltb  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Those  outside  the  newrpaper  business  complain  that  the  press 
"distorts"  the  news,  mraning  that  It  Is  twisted  and  given  an 
editorial  slant.     That  Is  not  the  trouble. 

Nf  wFpapcrs  have  made  a  fetish  of  "factual  objectivity"  and  have 
carried  It  to  such  extremes  that,  as  Is  seen  In  this  Instance,  a 
"dead  pan"  straightaway  statement,  all  literally  correct,  leaves  a 
completely  erroneous  impression  with  the  reader.  And  If  the 
reader  is  left  with  an  Incorrect  impression,  the  reporting,  no  mat- 
ter how  "factual"  it  may  be  in  the  literal  sense,  is  misleading.  Is 
such  misleading  of  the  reader  to  be  Justified  on  the  ground  that 
"Dies  said  It  and  therefore  it  Is  news'?  To  say  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, according  to  a  witness,  gave  the  names  of  Republican  com- 
mitteemen to  participants  in  the  anti-Semitic  campaign  leaves  the 
Impression  that  this  was  something  unusual,  a  special  favor  to  the 
group.  When,  as  every  Washington  newspaperman  knows.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Is  It  good  Journalism  to  let  that  insinuation 
go  through  unexplained  to  trusting  readers  under  the  excuse  of 
being  "objective"? 

It  is  this  kind  of  "objectivity"  that  builds  up  demagogues.  News- 
papers don't  do  it  intentionally.  The  cry  that  they  deUberately 
"distort"  news  is  itself  a  gross  distortion.  The  distortion  comes 
about.  In  such  insUnces  as  this  one,  through  a  technical,  literal 
accuracy  which  unconsciously  leaves  a  distorted  impression  on  the 
reader.  The  trouble  arL-^es  because  a  demagogue  hands  a  half 
truth  to  the  reporter,  who  thereupon,  trying  to  be  acctuate.  relays 
the  half  truth  to  the  reader  in  exactly  the  same  literal  manner  that 
he  would  relay  a  whole  truth. 


.Massing  of  the  Colors,  National  Cathedral,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  21,  1939 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD.  SPEAKER  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recx)rd,  I  include  the  following 


address  by  Hon.  "William  B.  Bakkhkad.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  the  massing  of  the  colors.  National 
Cathedral,  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  21,  1939:         I 

There  greets  the  eve  of  beholders  today  In  the  amphitheater  of 
Washington  Cathedral  a  spectacle  strangely  Inspirtng  and  com- 
forting to  our  minds  and  hearts.  Within  the  shadows  of  this  great 
edifice,  erected  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Ood.  are  presented  the 
massed  colors  of  our  armed  forces  and  allied  church  and  civic 
orgt\nlz»tlons  of  the  National  Capital.  We  have  come  to  j)ay 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  fallen  for  our  Republic. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  ceremonial  It  to  an  hour  for  exalted 
memories,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  Intensive  rededlcatlon.  It 
Is  above  all  things  else  an  occasion  that  Justifies  an  appraisal  of  the 
Blgniflcance  of  these  banners  and  standards,  so  proudly  held  aloft 
before  the  eyes  of  men. 

In  commercial  value  they  are  things  of  Uttle  moment,  but  as 
symbols  of  the  heart  and  soul  and  patriotic  consecration  of  the 
people  of  a  very  great  nation  they  are  of  Immeasurable  value.  To 
the  pawnbroker  the  simple  golden  band  of  a  wedding  ring  that 
joined  together  man  and  wife  for  a  half  centtiry  of  devoted  com- 
panionship Is  a  mere  l>auble:  to  them  it  Is  a  thing  beyond  all  price. 
The  modest  crucifix  of  a  believer  would  make  small  appeal  to  the 
avarice  of  an  auctioneer,  but  to  one  who  knows  that  there  are 
hidden  things  of  an  everlasting  faith  of  greater  value  than  the 
treastires  of  the  Pharaohs,  he  holds  to  hto  Uttle  cross  long  after  he 
has  rellnqtUshed  earthly  ambitions  and  the  thirst  for  temporal 
power. 

And  so  It  Is  with  the  symbolism  of  these  gallant  colors — In  them- 
eelvcs.  nothing:  in  their  sacrament  and  elgnlflcance.  everything. 

After  such  premise,  let  us  for  a  moment  Interpret  that  significance 
In  terms  of  American  citizenship.  These  colors  are  not  only  vividly 
contemporaneous,  but  also  bear  the  Imprint  of  heroic,  dignified, 
and  aacrlficlal  reminiscence.  They  recall  to  mind  far  off,  but  please 
Ood,  unforgotten  things. 

The  «ptrlt  of  Pttnck  Henry,  whow  Impafsloned  eloqtience 
kindled  In  colonial  heart*  an  irreprewrtble  paaslon  for  liberty,  may 
well  be  otir  guest  today.  The  intellect  of  that  giant  political  phi- 
loeopher.  Thomae  Jefferson,  author  of  the  I>c1,iratlon  of  Independ- 
exice  can  find  lt«  counterpart  tn  the  meditations  of  thia  multitude 
of  cUl7,etM,  a«  devoted  m  be  to  the  propomtlon,  "that  all  men  are 
crested  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cerUln 
unalienable  rlfhu:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Out  of  the  mist  of  far-off  years  stands  In  retrospect  the  noble 
figure  of  Oeorge  Washington,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
immortal  as  the  firmament.  Marshaled  under  these  etulgna 
through  the  \ut  150  years  have  lerred  and  labored  in  war  and  in 
peace  a  vast  parade  of  other  great  leaders,  of  great  thinkers,  of 
great  actors  in  the  drama  of  government,  and  going  along  with 
them,  unnumbered  millions  of  privates  In  the  ranks  of  armies  and 
of  industry,  without  whose  loyalty  and  courage  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  carve  out  In  history  so  coUossal  an  epic  of  human 

freedom. 

Without  undertaking  to  catalog  the  long  list  of  lllustrlotis  par- 
ticipants in  this  Imagined  cavalcade  of  Immortaiity,  the  Impulse 
cannot  be  restrained  of  paying  tribute  to  my  one-time  chieftain, 
that  superb  Idealist,  as  well  as  practical  statesman,  whose  "apathetic 
and  unconscious  form"  lies  in  sequestered  dignity  amid  the  silences 
of  this  cathedral— Woodrow  Wilson,  once  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

What  do  these  colors  stand  for  In  the  contemplation  of  our 
Nation?  What  is  our  Nation?  Where  Ues  its  strength?  What  Is 
the  Justification  for  that  patriotic  loyalty  we  are  today  convened  to 
magnify? 

Here  in  the  National  Capital  are  the  places  where  the  functions 
of  government  are  represented.  On  Capitol  Hill  the  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  White  House  the  Chief  Executive, 
sit  for  the  performance  of  their  constitutional  prerogatives,  and 
nearby  are  the  headquarters  of  other  agencies  of  government.  But 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  power  and  majesty  and 
resources  of  this  Nation  are  lodged  out  yonder  In  the  hearts  and 
the  homes  of  out  people.  Do  not  forget  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  For  the  very  first  vibrant  and  all -compassing  phrase 
In  our  fundamental  law  the  founders  chose  these  words:  "We.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  all  executives  and  all  legislators  is 
to  remember  the  sotirce  of  their  temporary  power  and  to  preaerve 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  largest  possible  measure  of  freedom, 
security,  and  prosperity.  By  no  other  course  can  we  expect  the 
people  to  respect  and  venerate  and  fight  for  the  stability  of  our 
Institutions.  There  is  no  surer  method  of  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  men  for  these  colors  than  by  making  them  the  symbols  of 
oppression  and  discrimination. 

Fortunately,  during  otir  many  changes  of  administration  under 
our  party  system  there  have  been  no  flagrant  departures  from  these 
objectives  on  the  part  of  those  in  power.  Thereby  have  the  people 
continued  to  cleave  to  the  high  traditions  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tution with  "an  affection  which  hopes  and  endures  and  Is  patient." 

We  are  now  confronted  with  domestic  and  International  prob- 
lems that  place  severe  pressing  upon  oiu  stamina  and  course  of 
action.  The  entire  world  seems  to  be  shaken  and  distvirbed  and 
uneasy  because  of  the  frenzy  caused  by  the  fear  of  another  world 
war.  There  is  grave  apprehension  among  many  of  otir  own  people 
that  In  the  event  of  such  a  cataclysm  we  may  be  drawn  Into  its 
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vortex.  I  do  not  share  In  that  apprehension  as  an  Inevitable 
result. 

It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  at  this  hour  feel  that  our  national  policy  in  this 
tense  situation  should  be  upon  these  broad  bases: 
j  (1)  We  should  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  place  our 
larmed  forces  upon  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency  to  meet  any  at- 
tack from  any  quarter  upon  the  continental  United  States  or 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(2)   We  should  coritinue  to  use  every  moral  persuasion  at  our 
jmmand  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  without  provocative 
ImolTcatlcns  of  any  kind  upon  our  part. 

....,^^("3)  We  should  reassxire  the  American  people  that  there  is  no 
disposition  or  intention  upon  the  part  of  this  Government  to  en- 
gage In  any  act  of  aggression  beyond  our  own  territory  or  to  use 
our  armed  forces  to  fight  upon  European  or  Asiatic  soil. 

There  Is  one  other  source  of  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  our  patri- 
otic citizens  that  Is  worthy  of  consideration  on  this  occasion.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  a  homogeneous  people.  We  are  supposed  to 
give  loyalty  and  reverence  to  our  democratic  Institutions.  These 
massed  colors  give  mute  evidence  of  the  tenacity  and  solidarity 
with  which  those  who  love  the  RepubUc  have  clung  to  the  guaran- 
ties of  our  Constitution,  and  especially  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our 
system  of  representative  government. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  abimdant  evidence  that  we  have  sinister 
and  mischievous  forces  and  Influences  within  our  borders  seeking 
with  covert  and  sinister  cunning  to  Inject  Into  the  veins  of  our 
present  political  system  the  malignant  virus  of  alien  and  destruc- 
Uve  doctrines  and  to  incite  rabid  racial  and  religious  hatreds. 
There  is  no  place  anywhere  upon  our  soil  to  harbor  such  activities 
or  to  condone  their  malevolence.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  these 
subversive  agents,  regardless  of  either  their  origin  or  sponsors,  that 
the  benevolence  of  our  guaranties  of  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly has  very  definite  limitations. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Congress  is  diligently  diagnosing 
the  diseased  tissue  In  our  body  politic  and  In  due  course  will  enact 
adequate  remedies  for  Its  extirpation.  It  should  not  be  interpreted 
that  such  suggestions  are  grounded  upon  any  narrow  prejudice 
against  any  race  or  creed  or  country  or  fostered  by  any  scruple  of 
bigotry  or  intolerance.  If  there  ever  was  a  country  that  has  from 
Its  foundation  bren  generous  In  Its  hoEpltality  to  the  needy  or 
persecuted  from  all  nations,  surely  that  has  been  the  record  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  vast  con- 
trlbullon^hat  has  been  made  to  the  growth  and  culture  and  de- 
velopment of  this  land  by  Immigrants  from  other  lands.  Including 
all  of  our  ancestors.  All  that  we  now  ask  is  that  the  present  resi- 
dents of  our  country,  by  birth  or  adoption,  shall  be  loyal  to  our 
flag  and  our  system  of  government:  and  if  not  willing  to  do  that. 
then  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  sedition. 

f  But  let  us  please  for  a  moment  recur  to  the  spirit  of  this  cere- 
monial. It  Is  a  blessed  thing  that  occasional  cpportunlties  are 
afforded  us  to  take  surcease  of  the  exacting  rigor  and  routine  of 
our  busy  lives  and  to  feel  the  thrill  and  exaltation  of  nobler 
things.  This  would  Indeed  prove  to  be  a  rather  desolate  and  dis- 
appointing old  world,  were  it  not  for  occasional  Incursions  of 
sentiment  Into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  There  must  be  added 
to  our  material  necessities  some  saving  grace  of  gratitude,  of 
spiritual  contemplation,  of  tender  reverie.  All  normal  minds  occa- 
sionally revolt  at  and  resent  the  imperious  demands  of  schedules 
and  engagements  and  yearn  for  the  unbridled  liberty  of  contem- 
plation. Lot  us  embrace  this  hour  and  this  environment  as  a 
medium  of  such  enjoyment. 

The  flags  and  ensigns  out  there  remind  us  of  the  noble  and 
I  glorious  traditions  of  our  country.  They  remind  us  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  Bunker  HIU  and  Kings  Mountain.  They  waved  at 
Buena  Vista  and  Chapultepec.  Chickamauga  and  Chancellorsvllle 
and  Gettysburg  saw  them  ensanguined  but  glorified  with  fratricidal 
^lood.  Dewey  and  Sampson  saw  them  triumphant  at  Manila  and 
'"  Santiago.  Our  Army  upheld  their  noblest  prestige  at  Belleau  Wood. 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  Argonne.  They  are  the  tokens  of  a  con- 
^Btltutlonal  democracy  giving  every  assurance  for  the  protection  of 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  humblest  citizen.  They  stand  guardian 
over  the  security  of  a  vast  domain  of  incredible  wealth.  They 
typify  a  century  and  a  half  of  magnificent  history.  They  are  the,- 
protectors  of  our  firesides  and  altars.  Surely  this  day  with  all 
these  Inducements  to  reconsecratlon  we  may  be  Justified  In  catch- 
ing something  of  the  spirit  of  Richlieu's  apostrophe  to  patriotism 
and  applying  It  to  our  own  beloved  country  when  he  said:  "AU 
things  for  Prance!  Lo!  my  eternal  maxim.  The  vital  axle  of  the 
restless  wheels  which  bear  me  on.  Beyond  the  map  of  Prance  my 
heart  can  travel  not.  but  fills  that  limit  to  Its  farthest  verge."  Let 
us  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  "Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmaik  which  thy  fathers  have  set." 

I  shall  trespass  long  enough  upon  your  Indulgence  to  offer  an- 
other thought  for  your  consideration. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  another  Imjjendlng 
world  war.  The  souls  of  men  and  women  evenrwhere  are  affrighted 
at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  unimaginable  tragedy.  They  can 
well  foresee  the  diabolical  ferocity  and  savagery  of  such  a  conflict. 
New  instrumentalities  of  destruction  make  certain  that  great 
centers  of  population  would  reck  as  shambles  of  desolation.  The 
very  foundations  of  civilization  might  beccne  as  whited  sepulchers. 
FYenzled  negotiations  are  In  progress  day  and  night.  Threats 
and  counierthreats  issue  from  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  The 
Issue  of  peace  or  war  trembles  In  the  balance.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
upon  any  rational  assumption  that  the  people  oi  the  nations  In- 
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volved  desire  to  be  Immersed  In  the 
a  struggle.     Is  there  no  solvent   at  hadd 
catastrophe?     If  there  Is.  I  make   bold 
found   In    the    Immeasurable    depth    ai 
applied  religion.     Many  of  us  are  yet  ol< 
credulous  enough,  to  yet  believe  that 
this  earth  Is  that  of  a  universally  aroi 
spiritual  responsibility  to  ourselves  anc 
omnipotent  f>ower  of  prayer. 

There   is  yet  time   to   invoke   the 
Gethsemane  on  the   night   of   the  i 
one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus 
drew   his   sword,    and    struck    a    servan 
smote  off  his  ear.     Then  said  Jesus  un^o 
sword  into  its  place;  for  all  they  that 
with  the  sword.'  " 

Napoleon  forgot  that  admonition 
and  decay  In  the  somber  isolation  of 
ignored    it.    and    fell    thrust    through 
Pompey's  statue.     There  are  other  ar 
the  chanre  to  profit  by  their  example 

The  citizens  of  our  country  refuse 
despair.     Up    then    with    the    colors 
morality   and   hum&nlty.    the   colors   ol 
you  not  ever  be  lowered  in  surrender 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  udder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  includ?  the  following  address 
delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Dirjctor,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  United  States  Depaitment  of  Justice,  before 
the  National  Fifty  Years  in  Busine  is  Club.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
May  20,  1939: 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  meet  wl  h  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Fifty  Years  In  Business  Club.  I  realize  that  it  is  my  privi- 
lege. In  addressing  you,  to  speak  to  an  invisible  audience  of  thou- 
sands cf  persons,  for  you  have  estab  ished  yourselves  as  a  very 
Important  part  of  our  social  crder.  T  le  Fphere  of  your  influence 
piojects  itself  Into  every  community  in  the  land  and  the  seriotis- 
ncss  of  your  purpose  Is  attested  by  yov  r  desire  to  devote  a  portion 
of  your  time  to  the  consideration  of  th  s  suppression  cf  crime. 

The  keynote  of  your  discussions  ha .  been  centered  around  the 
general  theme  of  the  changes  during  t  ie  past  50  years.  Undoubt- 
edly your  successors  50  years  from  no  v  will  also  devote  much  of 
their  time  and  discussions  to  the  cha  iglng  modes.  The  world  is 
never  static  or  stagnant — It  Is  molten  and  fluid,  ever  seeking  new 
molds,  ever  receptive  to  new  ideas.  Jut  the  swift  changes  that 
constantly  threaten  us  also  summon  v  3.  Our  greatest  changes  in- 
variably present  our  finest  opportun]  ties.  Even  though  we  are 
rooted  to  the  past,  we  must  not  forget  ;hat  we  belong  to  the  futiu'e. 
It  beckons  with  Its  manifold  oppcrtui  itles  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  of  service  to  mankln  1. 

^  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  up  on  America,  She  must  look 
to  you  experienced  men  of  the  busine  s  world  In  facing  her  prob- 
lems. She  must  seek  assistance  In  th(  solution  of  these  problems 
from  all  of  us  who  cherish  a  heartfell  reverence  for  her  past  and 
whose  hearts  burn  with  an  inexprea  sible  thrill  for  her  future. 
Tlie  record  of  50  years  of  crime  In  Am(  rica  should  cause  us  to  bow 
our  heads  In  shame.  America  today  Is  seriously  threatened  by 
lawlessness  and  the  very  security,  ha  )plness.  and  welfare  of  our 
people  are  menaced. 

Crime,  indeed,  has  kept  pace  with  n  odern  developments.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  In  crime  dete  :tlon  and  apprehension,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  strike  at  the  i  ources  of  crime.  While  our 
population  has  doubled,  crime  has  mu  tlpUed  itself.  No  single  in- 
dustry or  business.  50  or  even  100  'ears  old.  is  comparable  In 
magnitude  with  the  Illegal  activities  c  I  criminals.  Their  tentacles 
have  found  their  way  Into  every  legit  mate  business  and  Industry 
In  the  land.  Even  the  almost  Imprej  nable  forces  of  government 
have  not  been  immune. 

Lawlessness  at  times  has  corrupted  legislative  halls:  It  has  pol- 
luted segments  of  the  Judiciary;  It  has  :ontamlnated  public  office:  it 
has  even  demoralized  certain  of  our  law-enforcing  agencies.  Its 
subversive  forces  are  gradually  unde  rmlnlng  the  cornerstone  of 
American  democracy.  Constantly  It  jnaws  at  the  vitals  of  our 
social  order.    The  business  interests   >f  the  Nation  have  suffered 
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tremendous  damages  from  the  plague  of  predatory  activities.  Cer- 
tainly business  can  never  reach  the  zenith  of  prosperity  until  wide- 
spread lawlessness  Is  ciirbed.     And  it  can  be. 

I  need  make  only  passing  reference  to  the  extent  of  present-day  | 
lawlessness.  Ovir  atmual  crime  bill  Is  $15,000,000,000.  or  about  $120  { 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  This  represents  400  percent  more  ; 
than  we  annually  spend  for  education;  It  equals  our  annual  food  j 
bill;  and  exceeds  the  amount  annually  paid  In  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  taxes.  Our  homes  and  our  lives  are  threatened  by  an 
army  of  lawlessness  nximberiug  over  4,750,000  Individuals. 

Every  22  seconds  a  serious  crime  Is  committed  In  our  supposedly 
civilized  land:  every  day,  from  dawn  to  dawn.  33  of  our  citizens  are 
mtirdered.  Last  year  nearly  1.500.000  serious  crimes — such  as 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  and  aggravated 
assault;  and  13.000.000  lesser  crimes,  such  as  frauds,  forgeries,  em- 
bezzlements, vice,  and  other  assaults — were  committed.  To  be  even 
more  realistic,  this  means  that  one  offense  occurred  for  every  nine 
persons  In  America  last  year.  It  is  most  disttirblng  to  realize  that 
crime  in  some  form  or  other  will  visit  at  least  one  out  of  every  four 
homes  this  year  unless  drastic  steps  are  taken  to  stay  the  onslaught 
of  our  forces  of  lawlessness.  There  are  In  America  today  over  three 
and  one-half  times  more  criminals  than  there  are  students  In  our 
colleges  and  universities;  for  every  school  teacher  In  America  there 
are  nearly  four  and  one-half  criminals. 

In  your  meetings  you  will  discuss  such  mjitters  as  tariffs,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  policies,  fiscal  and  monetary  matters,  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  and  subsidies,  business  efficiency 
and  foreign  affairs,  together  with  scores  of  other  problems  But 
you  must  realize  that  unless  the  men,,  women,  and  children  of 
America  are  safe  and  secure  In  their  homes  and  biasiness  establish- 
ments, unlers  the  lives  of  those  engaged  In  Industry  can  be  pro- 
tected, and  unless  whole  Industries  themselves  can  be  freed  from 
decperate.  filthy  racketeering,  all  these  other  questions  become  of 
secondary  and  perhafjs  minor  importance.  Like  a  pestilence,  law- 
lessness stalks  through  the  land — more  deadly  than  the  bubonic 
plagues  of  old.  Men  of  greed,  like  syndicated  leeches,  are  sucking 
the  Ufeblood  of  the  Nation.  They  fear  only  a  force  greater  than 
theirs. 

Truly,  50  years  of  crime  In  America  has  culminated  Into  a  posi- 
tive threat  to  our  social  order.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  Our  future  will  not  be 
determined  by  what  we  do  50  years  or  even  10  years  from  now. 
It  will  be  determined  by  the  manner  In  which  we  cooperate  to  solve 
the  problem  of  lawlessness  now.  0\n-  task  Is  to  summon  the 
noblest  action  In  crder  to  safeguard  our  Nation.  This  crisis  calls 
for  strong  character  and  honesty  in  every  phase  of  endeavor.  It 
demands  that  those  forces  which  assail  our  liberties  be  extermi- 
nated with  relentless  Justice.  There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
righteousness  and  venality. 

Corruption  begets  corruption.  One  of  the  worst  degenerative 
forces  In  American  life  during  the  past  50  years  has  been  corrup- 
tion in  public  office.  Corrupt  politicians  make  venal  politics,  and 
right-thinking  citizens  know  there  is  but  one  answer  and  one 
remedy.  Corruption  must  be  eradicated.  Dirt  accvunulates  un- 
disturbed when  people  grow  accustomed  to  It  and  no  longer  feel 
ashamed.  Venal  machines  of  corruption  attain  their  power  be- 
cause of  a  lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  which 
Is  far  too  prevalent.  Pew  communities  In  the  land  are  free  from 
contamination  of  the  sjTidlcated  leeches  who  masquerade  behind 
the  flattering  term  "politician."  The  term  "politician"  when  used 
correctly  refers  to  one  skilled  In  the  science  of  government.  No 
title  Is  more  honorable.  Yet  it  has  been  prostituted  and  corrupted 
by  sinister  forces  that  literally  steal  the  birthrights  of  freeborn 
American  citizens.  To  be  specific.  I  shall  refer  to  a  situation  which 
Indeed  is  not  an  isolated  liL'tance. 

A  few  years  ago  on  election  day  In  a  great  American  city  the 
armed  fury  of  entrenched  Interests  ran  wild.  The  polls.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  place  where  clUzcns  could  exercise  their  inalienable 
rights,  became  the  gory  scene  of  multiple  crimes.  Then  came 
another  election.  This  time  a  brave  and  courageous  Federal  Judge 
summoned  a  grand  Jury.  He  charged  them  with  the  words:  "A  cor- 
rupt vote  is  akin  to  a  gun  pointing  at  the  very  heart  of  America.  If 
we  would  preserve  Ame  lca.  we  must  preserve  the  ptirlty  of  the  ballot 
box.  and  we  must  do  that  If  our  prisons  and  our  Jails  are  crowded 
to  Bv.ffocation  with  those  who  would  destroy  the  Government."  The 
grand  Jury  and  the  United  States  attorney  started  to  work,  *nd  so 
did  the  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  That  was  In 
December  of  1936.  The  revelations  were  startling.  The  Investiga- 
tion resulted  In  the  conviction  of  nearly  300  persons  In  Federal 
court  for  violation  of  the  election  laws.  In  the  first  precinct  inves- 
tigated it  was  found  that  after  the  election  officials  had  done  their 
work  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  for  the  defeated  candidate.  But 
scientific  examination  revealed  that  scores  of  ballots  had  been 
Illegally  altered. 

At  5:30  p.  m.  on  election  day  a  gang  of  thugs  appeared  at  one  poll- 
ing place  and  told  one  of  the  Judges  "to  get."  Another  Judge  was 
told  by  a  city  official  that  If  she  persisted  In  counting  the  ballots  she 
would  be  taken  for  a  "one-way  ride."  In  another  prectoct  It  was 
disclosed  that  the  ballots  were  taken  behind  the  pulpit  of  a  church, 
where  erasures  and  alterations  were  made  In  the  Interests  of  the 
machine.  In  still  another  precinct  one  of  the  election  Judges  was 
a  29-year-old  woman  who  had  previously  been  arrested  seven  times 
for  forgery,  disorderly  conduct,  and  parole  violation.  She  had  twice 
been  convicted  and  paroled. 

This  machine  offered  Its  support  to  all  of  the  defendants  who 
were  indicted  and  assisted  them  by  furnishing  bond.  Of  course, 
the  leaders  would  be  expected  to  say.  as  they  did,  that  they  put 


up  the  money  for  the  bonds  solely  out  of  sympathy  for  the  defend- 
ants m  their  hour  of  distress.  They  could  see  nothing  uTong  with 
this.  In  the  trials  Involving  these  election  frauds  on  various  occa- 
sions defense  counsel  openly  admitted  that  their  clienta  had  vio- 
lated State  laws.  One  of  the  fearless  Federal  Judges  was  prompted 
to  say:  "Those  who  are  elected  to  protect  the  people  from  oppres- 
sion and  prosecute  violations  have  not  acted.  Not  a  word  has  been 
said  In  protest.  There  has  been  no  move  to  prosecute.  They  have 
done  nothing.  There  have  been  •  •  ♦  wholesale  violations  ol 
State  laws,  and  yet  not  a  move  has  been  made."  The  grand  Jviry 
continued  Its  work.  The  United  States  attorney  worked.  The 
Federal  courts  and  the  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation worked.  Gradually  citizens  began  to  regain  confidence, 
as  righteousness  registered  triumph  after  triiunph.  Facts  were 
marshaled,  and  again  the  Federal  Government  acted.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Frank  Murphy,  a  man  whose 
passion  for  honesty  in  public  office  Ls  proverbial,  stepped  in — indict- 
ments were  retxirned.  Today  the  throne  of  the  leader  of  this  ma^ 
chine  Is  toppling.  And  the  Attorney  General's  challenge  to  public 
officials  has  echoed  throughout  the  entire  United  States :  "You  hold 
your  offices  for  one  purpose  alone."  he  said,  "and  that  is  to  serve 
faithfully  the  people  who  are  the  source  of  your  power.  You  can- 
not be  beholden  to  any  special  leaders  if  you  are  to  do  an  honest 
Job." 

Meeting  the  menace  of  lawlessness  Is  not  a  hopelees  task  If  citi- 
zens everywhere  arise  to  their  resf>onslbllity.  The  forces  of  decency 
have  weapons  enough  If  men  can  be  found  with  the  courage  and 
honor  to  use  them.  Despite  the  widespread  extent  of  crime,  we 
have  made  progress.  The  men  of  the  F.  B.  I.  have  been  coping 
with  similar  situations  for  years,  and  today  96  of  every  100  crim- 
inals charged  with  the  commission  of  a  Federal  offense  investigated 
by  the  F.  B.  1..  when  taken  Into  court,  are  convicted.  During  the 
past  5  years  over  21.000  desperate  criminals  have  been  taken  into 
custody  and  convicted  in  cases  mvestlgated  by  the  P.  B.  I.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  each  of  these  crimmals  had  his  day  in  court  In 
the  orderly  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Each  had  the 
right  of  counsel,  with  the  exception  of  the  16  criminals  who.  rather 
than  BXirrender.  sought  to  resist  arrest.  Facing  the  guns  of  gang- 
land, the  special  agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  had  no  alternative.  They  bad 
to  meet  force  with  force. 

And  my  heart  becomes  heavy  when  I  think  of  the  eight  heroic 
agents  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  by  giving  these 
enemies  of  society  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  another  chance 
to  surrender,  or  who  were  shot  In  the  back.  Yet  there  Is  a  small 
mmority  who  apparently  value  the  life  of  the  criminal  more  than 
that  of  an  officer  of  the  law  or  Innocent  victim,  who  raise  their 
voices  In  protest  every  time  It  becomes  necessary  for  a  s[>eclal 
agent  to  resort  to  the  use  of  firearms  In  self-defense. 

Kidnaping,  that  great  despair  to  public  confidence,  has  prac- 
tically been  conquered  on  every  front  In  the  Nation.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  times  word  has  come  to  us  since  1932  that  a 
body  has  been  snatched — 152  times  the  cases  have  been  com- 
pletely solved  and  the  kldnajsers  removed  from  society.  They  will 
kidnap  and  kill  no  more.  In  meeting  the  menace  of  kidnaping 
we  have  had  to  contend  with  crooked  lawyers,  renegades  In  public 
office,  hide-out  omaers.  money  changers,  imdercover  doctors,  and 
others  who  aid  crime  by  assisting  Its  minions.  I  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  public  support  which  we  of  the  P.  B.  I.  have  re- 
ceived. Truly.  It  has  been  a  heartening  factor.  Each  case  that 
was  solved  has  made  cur  citizens  feel  a  little  more  secure.  The 
two  unsolved  cases  will  never  be  closed  until  the  wrongdoers  are 
brought  to  Justice.  They  remain  a  challenge  to  law  and  order 
and  the  men  of  the  F.  B.  I.  accept  that  challenge. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  have  tnade  greater  progress 
in  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals  than  in  the  prevention 
of  crime.  I  would  go  further  and  state  that  law  enforcement  has 
made  as  much  progress  in  the  past  few  years  as  any  other  phase 
of  public  6er\'lce.  Law  enforcement  has  been  placed  on  a  business- 
like, professional  basis.  The  principles  of  modern  Industry  and 
business  efficiency  and  administration  which  you  men  cf  com- 
merce have  developed  have  been  applied  to  this  phsise  of  govern- 
ment. And  certainly  we  must  all  admit  that  successful  law 
enforcement  Is  a  most  Important  govemmrntal  function. 

Reporting  for  the  organization  which  I  have  been  so  proud  to 
head  during  the  past  15  years.  I  can  definitely  state  It  has  not  been 
a  financial  liability  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Dlscounttog 
for  the  moment  the  value  of  its  services  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  monetary  terms.  In  cold  dollars  and  cents  It  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  $24,000,000  to  maintain  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation during  the  past  5  years,  and  during  that  period  we  have 
returned  or  saved  the  taxpayers  $182.000.000 — a  dividend  of  over 
$7  for  every  dollar  which  has  been  Invested  in  Its  cost  of  opera- 
tion. This  is  apart  from  the  security  of  person  and  property  caused 
by  the  prompt  detection,  arrest,  and  conviction  of  thousands  of 
predatory  criminals. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  peace  officer,  I  am  told,  when  he  took  his  oath 
of  office,  often  was  given  a  gun.  a  billy,  and  badge  with  the  ad- 
monition, "Walk  yotu-  beat  and  do  nothing  and  do  It  well  If  you 
wish  to  succeed."  Today  that  plctvire  has  changed,  for  law 
enforcement  has  trtily  achieved  a  professional  status.  Four  years 
ago  this  summer  we  Inaugurated  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy,  which  has  already  graduated  334  qualified  police  In- 
structors from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Caiud 
Zone,  Scotland  Yard,  the  Royal  Canadian  Moxuited  Police,  end  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Police.  The  majority  of  these  men  are  now 
operating  police  training  schools,  which  accounts,  in  part  at  least, 
lor  the  definite  Improvement  of  law  enforcement.    I  look  to  the 
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day  when  every  police  department  In  the  land  will  have  Its  own 
training  school.  As  this  type  of  training  Increases  from  year  to 
year  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  same  effective  warfare  on 
crime  which  our  Bureau  has  been  waging  will  be  more  and  more 
rcenforced  by  the  enlightened  cooperation  of  local  agencies. 

Crimes  which  50  years  ago  would  have  baffled  even  the  fictional 
Sherlock  Holmes  are  being  solved  today  through  routine  Investiga- 
tion. Consider  the  case  which  recently  occurred  In  a  Pennsylvania 
community.  In  perpetrating  a  burglary,  a  telephone  wire  had  been 
cut  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  an  alarm.  Later  the  finger  of  sus- 
iDlclon  pointed  toward  one  Parrls  Compton.  He  was  arrested.  In 
his  pocket  was  found  a  Jackknlfe.  An  alert,  well-trained  police 
■  officer  sent  the  knife  to  the  P.  B.  I.  laboratory  for  scientific  exami- 
nation. To  the  naked  eye  only  a  single  fiber  was  visible  which  had 
lodged  on  the  blade  of  the  knife.  White-garbed  scientists  studied 
this  single  fiber  under  a  high-powered  mlscroscope.  It  was  iden- 
tical with  the  tiny  floers  woven  Into  the  Insulation  of  the  severed 
telephone  wire,  proving  that  the  knife  was  used  to  cut  the  wire. 
The  defendant  was  found  guilty  on  evidence  that  stood  bare  and 
undeniable,  pointing  tc  his  crime.  And  this  is  but  one  of  the  6,000 
routine  ca.ses  annually  handled  in  the  P.  B.  I.  crime  laboratory 
with  its  vast  facilities  available  to  all  law-enforcement  agencies 
without  charge.  Fifty  years  ago  this  violation  would  have  gone  un- 
solved had  not  a  confession  been  extorted  from  a  suspect.  Here 
Justice  was  vindicated.  Not  only  Is  the  pen  mightier  than  the 
sword,  the  test  tube  is  more  eflecUve  than  the  rubber  hose.  And 
this  goes  on  day  after  day. 

But  mere  detection,  apprehension,  and  conviction  are  not  suffi- 
cient. The  criminal  must  be  either  reformed  and  rehabilitated  or 
forever  ostracized  from  society.  This  Is  the  least  that  the  public 
welfare  demands.  And  sooner  or  later  most  of  them  come  out  of 
prison.  Last  year  prison  doors  opened  four  times  every  hour,  day 
and  night.  A  convicted  criminal  was  released  on  condition  that  he 
abide  by  certain  terms — one  of  which  most  certainly  was  that  he 
would  forever  lead  a  law-abiding  life.  And  this  situation  has  been 
going  on  year  after  year.  Ofttimes  the  release  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  ofttimes  the  prisoner  was  released  under  almost  no  super- 
vision. It  was  not  a  rare  occasion  that  the  person  would  be  released 
because  of  pressxire  brought  to  bear  upon  public  officials. 

The  sound.-humanitarlan  principles  of  parcle  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  Ill-Informed  sentimentalists.  Increasingly  this  phase  of 
criminal  Justice  has  been  brought  under  public  scrutiny.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  parole.  Twenty  States  had  parole  laws  at  the 
t\irn  of  the  century.  Only  3  out  of  the  48  Slates  do  not  have 
parole  laws  today.  Nevertheless,  In  addition  to  the  Pederal  parole 
system,  only  a  few  States  have  parcle  systems  that  work — that  are 
worthy  of  the  name  of  parole.  Here  Is  a  problem  that  definitely 
needs  the  Influence  of  sound  business  efficiency  and  administration. 
It  is  a  problem  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Attorney 
General  Murphy  and  has  caused  him  to  exclaim,  "In  the  past  not 
only  have  we  failed  to  get  the  most  out  of  parole,  but  from  the 
beginning  it  has  been  a  source  of  scandal." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  himself  a  long-time  friend  of 
parole,  has  recently  said.  "More  than  one-half  of  the  persons  In 
prison  today  have  had  to  be  locked  up  at  least  once  before  for  a 
violation  of  the  law.  We  have  bungled  In  the  manner  and  the 
method  of  their  release." 

With  the  warnings  of  these  two  great  students  of  government 
before  us.  It  is  time  that  we  approached  the  parole  problem  with  a 
little  more  common  sense.  It  is  time  that  sound,  practical,  biisl- 
neaslike  methods  supersede  the  whims  of  the  gushing,  well-wishing, 
mawkish  sentimentalist.  I  believe  that  the  public  interest  demands 
that  the  same  principles  be  applied  to  the  parole  problem  that  have 
been  applied  to  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals.  The 
guiding  principle,  the  basic  requirement,  the  sole  consideration  In 
Judging  each  and  every  Individual  case  in  which  parole  may  be 
administered  should  be  the  protection  of  the  public.  If  sentimen- 
tality and  emotionalism  must  intervene  where  only  law  and  Justice 
have  their  parts  to  play,  let  them  step  In  to  give  such  sustaining 
comfort  as  they  may  to  menaced  society. 

We  face  the  supreme  task  of  self-preservation  In  conquering  the 
ravaging  desperado  who  lives  by  the  laws  which  he  chooses  to  obey. 
Either  decency  must  prevail  or  we  shall  Increasingly  find  ourselves 
bogged  down  In  vice,  corruption,  and  crime.  These  three  are 
Inseparable.  Find  one  and  you  will  soon  find  the  others.  The  anti- 
dote for  lawlessness  is  decency  and  the  development  of  character. 
The  underworld  would  not  exist  except  for  conditions  In  the  upper- 
world.  Yet  social  problems  cannot  be  differentiated  from  moral 
problems.  They  are  inseparable.  Crime  cannot  be  divorced  from 
our  social  order;  It  Is  the  product  of  our  times.  It  can  and  must  be 
brought  to  an  irreducible  minimum  If  civilization  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  youthful  delinquency  hovers  over  practically 
every  home  in  America,  It  is  appalling  to  note  that  last  year  12 
percent  of  otir  murderers.  28  percent  of  our  robbers.  24  percent  of 
our  rapists,  and  52  percent  of  our  automobile  thieves  were  under  21 
years  of  age.  Unfortunately,  the  responsibility  for  youthful  law 
Infraction  today  rests  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  adult  than  it 
docs  upon  that  of  youth.  It  exists  largely  because  of  a  lack  of 
discipline.  Thirty  million  homes  hold  the  solution.  If  the  younger 
generation  is  properly  trained  and  the  proper  examples  set  before  it. 
the  safety  of  tomorrow  is  assured.  It  is  time  for  America  to 
resurrect  that  standard  of  parental  discipline  and  guidance  which 
did  so  much  to  create  law-abiding,  successful,  and  forward-looking 
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world  learns  this  the  better. 
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HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  A^XST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PROP.  G.  W.  DYER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  tariflf  question  and  the  policy  of  negotiating  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements.  Almost  daily  I  am  receiving  messages 
from  my  constituents  complaining  about  the  effect  of  this 
policy  upon  their  individual  employment  and  business  life. 
Yesterday  I  received  from  the  United  States  Stamping  Co.  at 
Moundsville.  W.  Va..  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  stated  that 
their  loss  in  business  in  Puerto  Rico  alone,  due  to  imports 
coming  in  from  Japan.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany  during 
the  past  4  years  has  decreased  from  $50,000  per  annum  to  a 
low  in  1938  of  $8,600. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  information  that  due  to  the 
reduced  rates  and  advantages  given  to  zinc  imports  the 
United  States  Zinc  Smelting  Corporation,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue operations,  were  compelled  to  make  a  lO-jiercent  re- 
duction in  salaries  and  wages  of  all  ofBcers  and  employees. 

These  and  other  reports  reaching  me.  I  believe  entirely 
imprejudiced  and  predicated  upon  actual  facts,  convinces  me 
of  the  vital  importance  of  abandoning  our  reciprocrU-trade 
policy  and  of  establishing  protective  tariffs  for  our  industries, 
agriculture,  and  workers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  of 
these  treaties  will  promptly  recognize  the  disastrous  effects 
of  such  and  abandon  them  notwithstanding  the  appropria- 
tion made  this  day  in  the  face  of  my  opposition  and  of  the 
opposition  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  include  herein  an  article  written  by  Prof.  G.  W.  D3^r, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  which  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  The  Protectionist,  entitled  "Destroying  Foreign  Trade," 
which  I  believe  throws  much  light  upon  the  foreign -trade 
situation. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  The  Protectionist  of  April  1939] 

DESTEOYING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

(By  Prof.  G.  W.  Dyer.  Vanderbilt  University) 

The  news  from  South  America  as  bearing  upon  our  trade  with 
our  southern  neighbors  Is  considerably  more  pessimistic  than  the 
published  reports  of  the  Lima  Conference  indicated.  The  admin- 
istration is  much  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Italy 
are  really  getting  the  business  in  South  America  over  American 
competitors.  This  fact  in  all  probability  Is  a  big  factor  In  leading 
the  administration  to  form  an  alliance  against  Germany  and  Italy. 
It  Is  well  that  the  administration  is  disturbed  over  our  loss  of 
business  in  South  America.  But  It  Is  puerile  to  pick  a  ftiss  with 
these  nations  because  they  are  underselling  us  on  the  open  markets. 

Business  Is  not  controlled  by  political  emissaries  nor  by  good- 
neighbor  gestures.  Business  at  home  and  abroad  Is  controlled 
by  costs  of  production  and  market  prices.  The  markets  of  the 
world  are  open  to  the  public,  and  business  leaders  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  markets.  The  Idea  that  the  Government  may 
gain  new  business  for  this  country  by  sentimental  political 
epeeches.  spectacular  South  American  conferences,  and  by  sending 
out  political  salesmen  to  find  new  markets  for  American  goods 
is  based  on  either  deplorable  Ignorance  of  business  conditions  or  on 
political  claptrap. 

If  the  South  American  people  are  buying  goods  from  Germany 
rather  than  from  this  country  it  is  because  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  is  such  that  the  Germans  can  undersell  tis  on  these 
markets  There  Is  In  this  condition  no  ground  or  exctise  for  Ill- 
will  against  the  Germans.  The  Germans  have  the  imdlsputed 
right  to  control  their  costs  of  production  and  to  sell  their  goods 
wherever  thev  can  find  a  market  for  them.  If  they  have  kept 
their  costs  down  while  we  have  run  ours  up  through  wild  spend- 
ing and  unprecedented  wastes  of  the  taxpayers'  money  we  should 
congratulate  them,  and  condemn  our  own  folly.  To  raU  agamst 
them  because  they  are  imderselllng  us  on  the  open  competitive 
market  Is  childish. 
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The  aU-lmportant  question  for  the  administration  to  consider 
in  this  situation  is  not  the  German  form  of  government,  but  the 
factors  forcing  high  costs  upon  business  In  this  country — the  ex- 
travagant wasteful,  and  radical  policies  of  the  administration. 
The  condition  In  South  America  Is  only  one  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  American  business  from  the  "quack"  pohcy  of  "spending 
otirselves  out  of  the  depression."  It  is  the  untiearabte  increase  in 
costs  of  production  put  on  American  business  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  not  any  form  of  government  that  Is  driving  American 
business  out  of  the  world  markets.     •     •     • 

When  the  Government  takes  approximately  one-third  of  ths 
va!ue  of  the  finished  products  In  direct  and  Indirect  taxes,  a  cost 
burden  Is  put  on  the  other  two-thirds  that  will  drive  business 
out  of  the  foreign  markets  and  cripple  it  seriously  on  the  home 
markets.  j 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children— A  National  Investment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Monday.  May  22. 1939  ' 

Mrs.  ODAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  specifically  during  the  last  few  months,  much  has  been 
raid  in  hearings  before  Congress  and  in  the  press  throughout 
this  country  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  old  p^ple  in 
our  population.  Surprisingly  little  has  been  said  about  the 
parallel  decrease  in  the  number  of  children,  although  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  it  is  essential  to  consider  those  who  will 
carry  the  future's  burdens.  Conservation  of  youtli,  impor- 
tant under  any  circumstances,  is  particularly  urgent  today. 

In  1920.  for  every  100  persons  between  20  and  60,  there 
were  90  persons  under  20.  and  only  13  over  60.  In  1935,  for 
every  100  between  20  and  60,  there  were  only  68  young  people, 
and  the  number  of  those  past  60  had  increased  to  17.  By 
1975  the  number  of  young  people  will  have  dropped  to  48.  and 
the  number  of  the  aged  will  have  risen  to  34.  The  propor- 
tionate falling  off  in  youth  is  half  again  as  large  as  the  in- 
crease in  old  age. 

T^e  implication  of  these  figures  is  startling  and  calls  for 
no  further  comment.  T^e  protection  of  every  child  is  an 
issue  of  national  self-preservation — more  important  for  those 
of  us  who  are  already  past  youth  and  for  the  Nation  than 
for  the  children  themselves. 

In  past  years  it  was  our  American  boast  that  every  child 
was  a  possible  president  of  the  United  States.  The  typical 
American  attitude  was  expressed  in  pnde  in  our  children  and 
an  effort  to  bring  to  all  of  them  the  opportunities  that  public 
schools,  public  health,  and  the  security  high  income  of  indi- 
vidual families  afforded  them.  But  in  recent  years,  in  the 
stress  of  unprecedented  problems,  it  almost  seems  that  the 
forgotten  man  in  this  country  is  not  a  man  but  a  chikL 

In  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Pederal  Government  has 
already  recognized  this  problem  and  our  obligation  to  meet  it. 
However,  the  present  Pederal  contribution  for  aid  to  children 
is  figured  on  a  much  more  limited  basis  than  for  either  old- 
age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind.  In  the  first  place.  Pederal 
grants-in-aid  for  dependent  children  cover  only  one-third 
of  the  States'  expenditures,  whereas  for  the  other  two  pro- 
grams they  are  matched  dollar  for  dollar.  In  the  second 
place,  the  maximum  monthly  payment  to  which  the  Pederal 
Government  will  contribute  is  $18  for  the  first  child  and  $12 
for  each  additional  child  in  the  same  family,  wiiereas  the 
maximum  for  the  aged  and  the  blind  is  $30  for  an  indinduaL 
Taking  these  two  limitations  together,  the  net  result  is  that 
the  top  limit  for  Federal  contribution  is  set  at  $6  for  a  needy 
child  and  $15  for  a  needy  adult.  If  there  are  two  chUdren 
in  the  family,  the  Pederal  Government  will  contribute  $10. 
whereas  for  two  old  people  in  the  same  family,  if  the  Kate 
so  provides,  it  may  be  $30.  or  three  times  as  mucu  Pederul 
money  as  would  be  available  for  two  children. 

This  is  without  consideration  for  the  fact  that  trbere  there 
are  dependent  children  there  must  always  be  a  motbor  or 
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some  other  relative.  Many  States,  according  to  their  finan- 
cial capacities,  are  granting  more  adequate  allowances,  but 
make  up  the  difference  from  State  and  local  funds.  Thus 
the  more  financially  able  States  supplement  the  program 
from  their  funds,  but  the  children  of  less  able  States  are 

rnalized. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  more  than  four  times  as 
nauch  money  from  combined  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds 
was  paid  out  for  old-age  assistance  as  for  aid  to  dependent 
children — $175,000,000  in  Federal  funds  for  old-age  assist- 
ance as  compared  with  $22,000,000  for  aid  to  dependent 
^^Idren. 

Though  other  factors  may  have  played  some  part  in  this 
dtiation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  major  reason  for  the 
lag  in  aid  to  dependent  children  is  the  unfavorable  differ- 
cntjgj  in  the  social-security  law.  The  Social  Security  Board 
^1  Ife  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  proposes 
thar  ^s  differential  be  removed  and  that  aid  for  children 
be  put  on  the  same  matching  basis  and  monthly  maximimi 
as  the  other  two  programs.  In  addition  the  Board  suggests 
that  the  age  limit  be  raised  from  16  to  18  when  the  child  is 
regularly  attending  school. 

I  I  believe  these  recommendations  deserve  rmqualifled  sup- 
port. They  are  the  least  we  can  do  in  fairness  to  the  States 
and  in  fairness  to  the  children  who  are  eligible  for  this  aid. 
Adequate  Federal  participation  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
is  more  than  a  question  of  equity  or  common  human  kind- 
ness. It  is  a  question  of  national  self-preservation.  Speakers, 
in  behalf  of  children,  usually  stress  the  tragedy  of  childish 
misery.  We  are  a  warm-hearted  Nation.  We  want  children 
to  be  happy.  I  could  use  that  argument  in  behalf  of  these 
measures.  I  could  tell  of  homes  kept  together  and  of 
children  assured  of  a  mother's  care  because  of  the  money 
provided.  I  could  tell  of  other  families  where  this  help  has 
not  been  given  and  where  fear  and  actual  want  are  taking 
their  toll  of  the  health  and  courage  of  the  children. 
I  But  I  know  that  you,  as  well  as  I,  are  aware  of  the  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  this  problem,  and  perhaps,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, we  may  overlook  the  practical  aspect.  To  fail  to  meet 
this  problem  Is  to  countenance  progressively  increasing  waste 
of  the  Nation's  human  assets.  That  is  why  security  of  chil- 
dren seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  in  our  whole 
social-security  program. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  is  an  investment  in  health.  It 
has  been  found  that  children  in  families  on  relief  lose  one- 
third  more  time  from  school  because  of  sickness  than  those  in 
families  with  a  minimum  of  security.  Sick  children,  if  they 
survive,  often  grow  into  ailing  or  invalid.adults.  The  pro- 
vision of  healthful  home  care  should  go  far  toward  saving 
needless  waste  of  child  life  and  toward  reducing  the  cost  of 
future  illness  and  dependency. 

It  is  an  investment  in  independence.  Destitution,  like  ill 
liealth.  can  become  a  lifelong  affliction.  Security  in  the  forma- 
tive early  years  increases  the  probability  that  children  will 
grow  up  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  have 
reached  maturity.  Aid  to  dependent  children  helpw  to  foster 
an  attitude  of  self-resF>ect,  rather  than  supine  acceptance  of 
dependency.  It  will  reduce  the  burdens  of  public  relief  and 
assistance  that  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  will 
otherwise  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  coming  years. 

investment  in  good  citizensjWp.    The  relationship 

tween  juvenile  delinquency  and  broken  homes  is  only  one 
part  of  the  larger  problem  of  poverty  and  crime — but  a  very 
Strategic  part.  Aid  to  dependent  children  in  a  sensible, 
iaractical  way.  gives  to  millions  of  young  people  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  for  themselves  a  constructive  relationship 
to  society. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  caring  for  children  than  in  their 
own  homes.  On  every  count  it  is  better  economy  now  and 
it  is  a  better  investment  for  the  future.  This  investment 
in  the  homes  and  the  health,  in  the  self-confidence  and  the 
self-respect  of  dependent  children  has  a  dollars  and  cents 
value.  And  it  has  a  value  in  the  less  tangible  but  no  less 
real  wealth  which  accrues  to  the  Nation  from  the  quality 
and  character  of  its  citizens. 


Adoption  of  the  amendments  to 
will  permit  the  Federal  Grovernmen 
just,   and  necessary  share  in  this 
investment  for  the  Nation's  future, 
our  cherished  position  as  the  land  o 
must  take  this  action  now. 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  fepeaker,  this  being  Na^ 
tional  Debt  Week  in  the  United  St^es.  I  believe  it  is  perti- 
nent that  an  article  by  Roger  W.  ^bson,  appearing  in  the 
morning  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  s  lould  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  therefore 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  includi  this  appropriate  article 
concerning  the  financing  of  Governfient  spending.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

(By  Roger  W.  Bafcson) 

One  of  the  toughest  Jobs  in  the  finan(  ial 
tection  of  money  and  property.     The  yl<  Id 
ever  and  the  risks  and  ta.xes  greater  than 
ers  and  investors  are  scared  to  death, 
do.    They  feel  that  whatever  move  they 
have  never  been  £0  hard  pressed  beforej— not 
the  depression.    The  only  securities  w 
here  on  Wall  Street  are  Government 
treating  Into  these  Issues  for  the  past  5 
notes  are  tax  free  they  meet  with  an  arjiScial 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  United 
considered  the  strongest  Investments  thit 
ber  of  factors  have  boosted  these  bondj 
la  history,  so  that  certain  issues  yield 
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oa  money  is  lower  than 
ever.  Consequently  bank- 
They  do  not  know  what  to 
make  will  be  wrong.  They 
even  in  the  abyss  of 
ich  now  meet  with  favor 
Capital  has  been  re- 
years.  Because  the  5-year 
demand.  Prom  ono 
3  Government  bonds  ara 
can  be  bought.  A  num- 
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than  1  percent. 
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These  Government  bonds  are  particularly 
Institutional  and  trust  funds.     Such 
Job  is  to  maintain  the  principal  of  the 
care.     Income  is  a  secondary  considerati  in 
years  ago  a  conservative  investment  ftjnd 
today  it  yields  2  or  3  percent.     Bankers 
ernraents"  because  they  are  exchangeafle 
time.     A  bank's  only  obligption  is  to 
gardless  of  what  the  purchasing  powe  • 
Trustees,   too,   are   buying   "Goverrune 
price  of  these  bonds  will  hold  up. 

I  seriously  question  the  action  of  bo(h 
two  grounds.     First,  I  believe  that 
advance.    Either  a  business  boom  or  a 
rates  and  shove  down  the  high  price  ( 
the  price  did  hold  up,  the  purchasing 
principal    would    decline.      Buying 
may  be  as  risky   business  today  as 
stocks  In  1928 — except  for  those  who  w^ut 
to  meet  death  taxes. 
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REGISTRATION 

The  second  reason  why  I  question 
bonds   is   the   financial   status  of  the 
If  these  bonds  had  to  be  registered 
Commission  In  the  same  way  that  private 
if   many  could   be   marketed.     Such  re 
have   to  show  that  the   United  States 
earned  operating  expenses  for   10   years 
get  bankers  to  pay  a  premium  for  Its 
only  earned  half  of  its  operating 

Yet  good  corporation  bonds  can  be 
These    are    obligations   of    well -nui 
merchandising  useful  products, 
ment  bonds  depends  upon  the  making 
companies.     Interest  on  Government 
Corporation  Income  taxes  are  the  moit 
These  are  not  collected  until  the  Interest 
paid.     Hence,  no  corporation  profits, 
security  standpoint,  these  corporation 
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REeUUIATION'  OB  INTLATION 

Bankers  and  trustees  must  realize  that  Federal  debt  can  be 
reduced  only  In  two  ways:  (1)  By  outright  repudiation,  which 
means  simply  canceling  the  debt;  or  (2)  inflation,  which  has  the 
same  effect  in  a  round-about  way.  Because  they  are  buying  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  however,  these  bankers  and  trtistees  feel  that  when 
repudiation  or  Inflation  ultimately  comes  the  public  will  not 
blame  them. 

Despite  their  hatred  of  the  administration's  financial  policies — 
and  I  suppose  no  group  hates  the  New  Deal  more — these  bankers 
and  trustees  do  not  have  the  guts  to  refuse  to  buy  Government 
bonds  and  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  miserable  mess.  Some  of  them 
tell  us,  "You  can't  definitely  say  that  we  will  have  Inflation  or 
repudiation.  Mr.  Babson.  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  we  will."  Well, 
perhaps  not.  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  Christmas  Is  coming  again, 
either.  I  ask  these  men,  "How  can  current  public  debts  ever  be 
pa'.d  off?" 

Some  answer.  "They  do  not  have  to  be  paid  off  so  long  as  they  do 
not  get  any  bigger.""  My  retort  is  that  public  debt  will  continue 
to  multiply  unless  public  spending  is  slnshed  or  taxes  boosted. 
Can  Federal  spending,  for  Instance,  ever  be  reduced  50  percent? 
Anyone  who  thinks  It  can  be  cut  should  Just  review  the  history  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  was  widely  advertised  as  an 
economy  session.  A  week  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  largest  farm 
appropriation  bill  in  history  by  a  vote  of  61  to  14!  Taxes  can  be 
Increased  easier  than  spending  can  be  reduced.  However.  If  taxes 
are  pushed  much  higher  I  fear  a  national  sit-down  strike  of 
taxpayers! 

Meanwhile  the  lazy  public  goes  on  voting  for  the  Pied  Pipers 
who  got  us  into  this  jam.  If  the  spending  fund  of  these  public 
vultures  could  be  cut  off  by  those  who  still  control  the  country's 
capital  markets  we  would  take  cur  first  step  on  the  long  come-back 
trail.  Our  bankers  and  trustees  are  not  only  jeopardizing  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  depositors  and  beneficiaries  but  they  are  putting 
an  artificially  high  price  on  Government  bonds.  The  smaller  in- 
vestor, less  well-informed,  buvs  "Governments"  because  he  thinks 
their  high  price  means  a  stability  and  safety.  Yes.  every  time  I  visit 
New  York  City  I  feel  a  great  need  for  bankers  and  trustees  with 
character  and  courage! 
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ADDRESSES    BY   THE    PRESIDENT    AND    SECRETARY    HOPKINS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  addresses  delivered  last 
night  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hopkins  before  the  American  Retail  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

I  am  happy  to  speak  at  this  forum  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation.  I  feel  a  kinship  between  yotir  business  and  mine.  The 
backbone  of  the  customers  we  are  both  trylni|  to  satisfy  is  the 
same — in  yoiy  case  the  many  small  customers  wRcse  steady  demand 
for  the  necessities  and  a  few  luxuries  of  life  make  up  your  volume; 
In  my  case  millions  of  average  American  famUles  whose  standard 
of  living  Is  the  practical  measure  of  the  success  of  cur  democracy. 

For  you  who  are  in  the  honorable  business  of  stcrekeeping,  the 
flow  of  consumer  purchasing  j)ower  determines  the  difference  be- 
tween red  and  black  on  your  account  books,  and  for  the  Nation 
the  difference  between  unemployment  and  prosperity. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  devote  this  opportunity  to  a  discussion  of 
Government  fiscal  p>olicy  in  relation  l  j  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Some  highbrow  columnists  and  some  high-geared  economists  say 
that  you  and  I  think  too  much  about  consumers'  purchasing  power 
and  look  at  our  economic  problems  from  the  wrong  end.  They  say 
that  we  should  glue  all  of  cur  attention  on  the  heavy  industries 
and  should  do  everything  and  anything  just  to  get  these  industries 
to  work  and  to  get  private  investors  to  put  up  the  money  to  build 
new  buildings  and  new  machines  without  regard  to  the  average 
consumers'  need  or  his  ability  to  use  these  buildings  or  machines. 

By  and  large,  you  wUl  find  that  these  experts  are  the  same  as  those 
who  in  1929  told  us  that  conditions  were  sound  and  that  we  had 
found  the  way  to  end  poverty  when  we  were  building  luxurious  office 
buildings,  hotels,  and  apartment  houses  which  consumers  did  not 
need  and  had  no:  the  purdiasing  power  to  pay  for. 
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Today.  In  1939,  they  tell  you  that  conditions  are  not  sound  because 
we  are  trying  to  build  the  sort  of  hotises  and  other  things  which  our 
people  really  need  and  because  we  are  trying  to  make  sure  that  our 
people  have  the  purchasing  power  to  pay  for  these  things. 

They  were  unrealistic  and  theoretical  when  they  were  prophesying 
their  new  era  in  1929 — they  are  Just  as  unreaUstlc  and  theoretical 
and  wrong — when  they  are  prophesying  national  bankruptcy  in  1939. 

To  translate  this  into  terms  of  the  retail  trade  the  shelves  of  heavy 
Indxistries  in  1929  were  seriously  overstocked.  You  know  what  hap- 
pens to  storekeepers  If  they  buy  twice  as  much  as  the  public  can 
buy  from  them. 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  constuner  buying  power  is  the  milk 
in  the  coconut  of  all  business. 

Whether  you  are  a  big  department  store  or  do  business  In  a 
small  way  on  the  main  street  of  a  small  town,  your  sales  are 
dependent  on  how  much  money  the  average  family  In  the  com- 
munity earns.  That  Is  a  homely  way  of  putting  it.  but  it  is  an 
eternal  truth. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  talked  about  the  one-third  of  otir 
population  that  is  ill-clad,  ill-housed,  ill-fed.  That  third — 40.000.- 
000  people — can  buy  very  little  at  the  stores.  Therefore,  their  local 
stores  can  order  very  little  at  the  factories.  Some  of  my  friends 
laugh  at  me  when  I  stress  this,  laugh  at  efforts  to  establish  mini- 
mum wages!  But  the  little  and  the  big  storekeeper  understand 
and  know  they  will  sell  more  goods  If  their  customers  have  more 
money.  I  want,  and  I  think  I  have  your  help,  to  buUd  up  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  of  your  customers. 

SATS   "GAMBLING"    IS   ADVOCATED 

How  shall  we  produce  more  customers  with  more  money? 
One  school  of  thoupht  is  what  I  call  the  school  of  the  gamblers. 
You  find  some  of  them  in  every  community,  as  well  as   in  Wall 
Street,  and  some  of  them,  the  political  variety,  even  in  the  hall* 
of  Congress  and  State  legislatures. 

That  school  is  eager  to  gamble  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  of 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  on  nothing  more  than  their  per- 
sonal hunch  that  If  Government  will  just  keep  its  hands  off  the 
economic  system  customers  will  just  happen.  I  use  the  word 
"gamble"  because  there  Is  no  modern  experience  to  support  their 
theory. 

In  fact,  modern  experience  denies  their  theory.  Between  1925 
and  1933  Government  abandoned  practically  all  concern  for  busi- 
ness and  put  Into  effect  a  tax  system  such  as  old  dealers  dream 
about.  Customer  and  the  buying  power  of  customers  were  left 
Just  to  happen.  You  know  how  many  and  how  much  happened. 
These  people  who  are  playing  the  "it  may  happen"  hunch  today 
are  actually  the  wl'.dest-eyed  radicals  in  our  midst  because,  despite 
proved  failures,  they  want  to  gamble  on  their  own  hunch  once  more. 
In  the  other  school  of  thought  we  are  conservative  New  Dealers. 
We  are  the  corservatives  because  we  simpiv  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  take  radical  chances  with  other  people's  property  and  other 
people's  lives. 

Now.  the  owner  of  a  private  business  may  have  the  legal  right 
to  take  a  long^chance  that  may  mahe  or  break  his  personal  fortune. 
If  he  alone  goes  out  of  business,  the  economic  system  is  not 
endangered. 

But  the  people  who  run  the  three  branches  of  our  Oovemment 
do  not  have  the  moral  right  to  gamble  with  the  well-being  of 
120,000.000  Americans.  If  millions  of  citizens  starve.  It  Is  no 
answer  to  the  starving  to  say  that  In  the  sweet  by  and  by  bvisiness, 
laft  to  itself.  wlU  give  them  a  job. 

ASSAILS  carries  or  federal  debt 
Partisans  are  going  around  the  country  scaring  parents  who  are 
not  starving  by  telling  them  of  an  increased  national  debt  which 
their  grandchildren  will  have  to  pay.  Certainly  that  is  not  as 
alarming  as  telling  parents  who  are  already  starving  that  an  un- 
trammeled  business  set-up  will  provide  their  grandchildren  with 
food  in  1989.  Yet  that  is  what  the  radical  gamblers  of  business 
and  politics  might  have  to  say  if  they  put  their  theories  Into 
practice  »ext  year. 

Not  one  of  you  who  are  good  Americans  and  practical  Americans 
believe  that  we  cculd  repeat  the  catastrophe  of  thore  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  1929  and  emerg'e  from  it  with 
our  economic  and  social  system  unchanged.  No  businessman,  big 
or  little,  can  fairly  or  patriotically  ask  his  Government  to  take  a 
course  of  action  that  runs  that  risk. 

That  Is  why  cur  school  of  thought — the  conservat%e  school — 
holds  the  view  that  an  Intelligent  nation  should  rest  fts  faith  in 
arithmetic  rather  than  in  a  hunch.  \ 

Today.  In  order  to  provide  customers  for  business,  your  Govern- 
ment uses  Government  capital  to  provide  jobs,  to  prevent  farm 
prices  from  collapsing,  and  to  build  up  purchasing  power  when 
private  capital  fails  to  do  It.  For  example,  cut  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs,  more  than  50 
cents  passes  over  the  counters  of  the  retail  merchants  of  America. 
We  also  use  what  we  call  social  legislation — such  as  legislation  to 
encourage  better  pay  for  low-paid  labor  and  thereby  provide  more 
and  better  customers  for  you;  such  as  legislation  to  protect  in- 
vestors, so  that  they  may  continue  to  be  your  custoaaers  without 
losing  their  savings  In  worthless  stocks  and  bonds. 

I  wonder  If  you  have  any  conception  of  the  number  of  business- 
men and  bankers  and  economists  whom  I  talk  with  briefly  or  at 
length  m  any  given  month  of  the  year.  I  wonder  If  you  have  any 
conception  of  the  variety  of  suggestions  and  panaceas  they  offer 
me.  I  wonder  if  you  know  the  very  large  percentage  of  them  who 
honestly  and  very  naturally  think  of  national  problems  solely  in 
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terms  of  their  own  business.  I  wonder  If  you  will  be  sTirprlsrd  If 
I  tell  you  that  most  of  tbem  leave  my  oGice  saying  to  me,  "Why, 
Ilr.  President.  I  did  not  know  about  that.  You  have  given  me  a 
new  perspective.  I  never  thought  ot  the  problem  In  that  way 
t^fore." 

A    CONVIBSATION    ON    THE    BUDGET 

I  Sit  In  my  ofttce  with  a  businessman  who  thinks  the  surest  way 
to  produce  customers  la  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  at  once. 
I  say  to  him,  "How?" 

Sometimes  he  says,  "How  should  I  know?  That  Is  your  Job. 
cnit  the  Budget  straight  through  10  percent  or  20  percent." 

Then  I  take  from  my  desk  drawer  a  fat  book  and  It  Is  apparent 
e.t  once  that  he  has  never  seen  or  read  the  Budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

He  tries  to  change  the  subject,  but  I  hold  him  to  It.  I  say:  "This 
IJudget  Is  not  all  of  one  piece;  it  Is  an  aggregate  of  hundreds  of 
Items.  Either  we  will  have  to  cut  every  Item  10  percent  or  20 
jjercent  or.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  cut  some  Items  very  mucn  morv 
than  10  percent  or  20  percent." 

I  point  out  the  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  He  pounds  the  desk  and  eays:  "Don't  cut  that  Item — not 
in  these  days." 

I  show  him  the  item  of  a  bilUcn  dollars  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  He  owns  some  Government  bonds  and  rejects  any 
init  In  his  Interest. 

I  show  him  the  bllllon-dollar  Item  for  war  and  clvil-servlce  pen- 
ilons.     He  says:   "No;    no  cut  there." 

I  mention  the  billion  dollars  for  rxmnlng  the  permanent  func- 
tions of  the  regular  Government  departments — they  cost  less  today 
than  under  my  predecessor.  He  readily  agrees  that  the  postman 
and  the  G-man  and  the  Forest  Service  cannot  be  curtailed.  The 
only  people  he  would  sever  from  the  pay  rolls  are  the  tax  collectors. 
That  gets  u.s  down  to  a  few  other  big  items — totaling  over  S4.000,- 
000.000  to  take  care  ol  four  things — payments  to  agriculture.  Fed- 
eral public  works  (including  P.  W.  A.,  reclamation,  and  flood  con- 
trol), work  relief  for  the  unemployed  (including  C.  C.  C),  and 
assistance  for  our  old  people. 

My  visitor  agrees  with  me  that  we  are  going  through  a  transi- 
tional period  seeking  the  best  way  to  maintain  decent  prices  for 
the  farm  jjopulatlon  of  America,  trying  to  make  them  better 
customefS'of  businessmen — and  that  even  if  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  pennanent  solution  we  have  got  .away  permanently  from 
5-cent  cotton  and  10-cent  com  and  30-cent  wheat. 

SOME    INCONSISTENCIES    NOTED    BY    HIM 

I  come  to  the  public  works  Item.  He  suggests  that  that  can  be 
cut  50  percent.  I  happen  to  kiiow  that  his  commxmlty  Is  working 
tooth  and  nail  to  get  a  grant  for  a  much  needed  new  high  school, 
or  that  his  county  suffered'  severe  property  losses  from  recent 
floods.  I  suggest  that  we  will  start  economy  right  there  and  not 
give  the  grants,  defer  building  the  levee  or  the  flood-control  dam 
for  20  or  30  years. 

In  every  case  I  find  what  I  suspected.  His  local  chamber  ol 
commerce,  his  local  newspapers  are  yelling  their  heads  off  to  have 
those  projects  built  with  Federal  assistance.  And  I  say  to  him— 
"Conslstencv.  thy  name  is  geography.  You  believe  with  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Federal  spending  on  public 
works  should  cease,  except  in  your  own  home  town." 

The  Item  of  funds  for  work  relief:  there  my  visltor-cvistomer 
makes  a  last  stand.    He  wants  that  cut.  and  cut  hard. 

We  agree  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  million  Ameri- 
can workers,  who,  with  their  families,  need  work  or  money  to 
keep  ^ilye.  I  drive  him  to  the  inevitable  admission  that  the  only 
alternative's  to  put  them  on  a  dole. 

That  Is  where  I  make  a  stand. 

I  tell  my  visitors  that  never  so  long  as  I  am  President  of  the 
United  States  will  I  condemn  millions  of  men  and  women  to  the 
dry  rot  of  ldl<?ness  on  a  dole;  never  condemn  the  business  enter- 
prises of  the  United  States  to  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  cixstomer  purchasing  power;  never  take  the  terrific  risk 
of  what  would  happen  to  the  social  system  of  American  democ- 
racy If  we  foisted  on  it  an  occasional  basket  of  groceries  instead 
of   the  chance    to    work. 

DEFENDS   THE   WORK   POUCT 

I  well  know  the  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  a  work  policy. 

I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  5  percent  of  the  projects  are 
of  questionable  value — I  know  It.  Or  that  5  percent  of  the  people 
on  relljsf  projects  ought  not  to  be  on  the  rolls — I  know  that.  too. 
But  when  you  think  of  nearly  3,000,000  men  and  women 
scattered  over  all  the  48  States  and  all  of  the  3,100  counties  in 
America,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  95  percent  of  the  projects 
are  good  and  that  95  percent  of  the  people  are  properly  on  the 
rolls.  And  I  know  that  the  American  people  cannot  be  fooled  into 
believing  that  the  few  exceptions  actually  constitute  the  general 
practice. 

My  friend  across  the  desk  murmurs  scunethlng  about  old-age 
pensions.  He  is  a  bit  half-hearted  about  this  -and  he  finally 
admits  not  only  the  need  for  dignified  support  of  old  age,  given 
and  accepted  as  a  new  American  right,  but  he  realizes  that  over  a 
period  of  years  this  support  will  have  to  be  extended  rather  than 
reduced.  You  and  I  and  all  Americans  agree  that  we  must  work 
out  this  problem  for  oior  old  people. 

And  so  my  visitor  leaves  convinced.  In  9  cases  out  of  10,  that 
balancing  the  Budget  today,  or  even  next  year,  is  a  pretty  difficult 
if  not  an  impoesible  Job. 
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A  few  words  about  Federal  taxes 

They  fall   into  three  princ;pal  categoi 
the  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  gasoline 
like  the   p)ersonal   income   taxes  and 
finally,     taxes     on     corporations. 
(6.000,000.000. 

For  good,  sound  business  reasons  two 

First,  especially  in  view  of  the 
to  raise  less  money  from  taxation  than 

Second,  it  would  be  bad  for  business 
to  consumer  taxes.    The  proportion  of 
is  plenty  high  enough  as  it  is. 
as  retailers,  that  any  further  taxes  on 
means  that  the  consumer  can  buy  fewe^ 

Therefore,  I  want  to  leave  the  proportion 
groups  of  taxes  Just  where  it  Is  now 

That  means  that  If  we  reduce  so-calle^ 
ness  corporations,  we  must  find 
ness  corporations.    That  language  is  as 
zne  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  call 
a  mole  hill.     There  is  a   hullabaloo  for 
tributed  earnings  tax.     You  would  thin|L 
cipal  deterrent  to  business  today.    Yet 
of  $1,100,000,000  paid  to  the  Federal 
less  than  $20,000,000  comes  to  the 
tributed  earnings  tax — ^less  than  2 
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inheritance   taxes;    and. 

they     yield     nearly 
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hings  seem  clear  to  me. 
unbaiai  ced  Budget,  we  ought  not 
we  are  doin?  now. 
shift  any  further  burden 
consumer  taxes  to  the  total 
as  businessmen  and 
Consumer,  like  a  sales  tax, 
goods  at  your  store. 

between  these  three 
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taxes  to  lay  on  buBl- 

3lain  as  an  old  shoe.     Let 
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Let  me  proceed.  I  am  wholly  wllUn 
tax,  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
simple  conditions,  which  are  based  on 

The  first   Is  that  this  $20,000,000  shal 
form  of   ta-x  against   corporations    and 
groups  of  taxpayers — and  that  It  shall  b< 
it  will  be  paid  by  the  28,000  blsger 
than   $25,000   a   year,  and   not  by   the 
earning  less  than  that  sum. 

The  second  condition  Is  that  In  the 
not  return  to  the  old  tax  evasion  loophc  I 
of  very  rich  people  were  able  to  leave  tjielr 
corporations,  thus  avoiding  the  full 
on  their  personal  incomes.     Patriotic 
back  to  that  pernicious  habit. 
^     I  have  talked  with  you  at  some 
have   the  hunch   that   we  ought  to   go 
1929;  about  performing  a  major  operation 
functions    of    government;    and    about 
would  reduce  corporation  taxes  and  add 

But  I  would  not  have  you  believe 
tude  of  this  administration  plans  as 
American   system   an  indefinite 
over  cash  receipts. 

This  week  is  dedicated  by  the  opponents 
to  merchandising  horror  about  the  natl  5nal 
a  national  dobt  week  like  a  national  ch  an 
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wholly  repealed  on  two 
jrinclple. 

be  raised  by  some  other 
lot    raised    by   some    other 

raised  in  such  a  way  that 

(trporations,  earning  more 

175,000   little   corporations 

epeal  of  this  tax  we  shall 

e  by  which  a  small  group 

profits'  m  closely  held 

of  the  higher  brackets 

e  will  not  want  to  go 
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Let  us  talk  about  the  debt  In 

In  the  first  place,  a  nation's  debt, 
bank,  must  be  considered  in  relation  tc 

A  large  part  of  the  Government  debt 
the  Government — loans  of  many  kinds 
by  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Farm  Credit 
and  now  being  repaid  on  schedule. 
as  the  loans  made  by  the  bankers  of 

Another  portion  of  the  debt  Is 
terprises,   like   Boulder   Dam,   which 
interest,   over  a  period  of  years. 

A  third  part  of  the  debt  has  been 
control   dams   and   levees,   to  save  us 
They  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  ver 
annual  property  damage  which  each  y 
of  millions — pay  by  the  saving  of 
would  have  floated  off  downstream. 

The  next  thing  to  remember  about 
like  businessmen,  is  investing  In  order 
income,  and,  therefore,  a  bigger  net 
tional  Income  will  be  greater   tomorrow  r 
Government  has  had  the  courage  to 
idle  labor  to  work. 

The  year  before  I  took  office  our 
billions.    In  1937  It  got  up  to  slrty-nin ; 
back  to  sixty-two  billions.     Today   It 
slxty-flve    billions.      At    eighty   bilUons. 
taxes  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  expend! 
and  actually  to  reduce  our  relief 
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appro]  rlations. 

SATS    NO   SUHPL0S   STOCKS   EXIST 

Today,   with    no   danger   of   stirplus 


great<  r 


market — Just  because  we  have  tried  to 
power  up  to  production — ^the  Nation  is 
move   forward   into   a  period   of 
employment. 

And.  when  this  week  you  see  all  th( 
burden  of  our  grandchildren  to  pay  the 
ber  this; 
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of  the  administration 

debt.    We  are  having 

up  and  paint-up  week. 


businessmen's  terms. 

the  deposit  liability  of  a 
Its  assets. 

Is  offset  by  debts  owed  to 
made  on  a  business  basis 
A^nainlstjation,  for  instance, 
aftet£  are  Just  as  sound 
country, 
invested  in  Federally  owned  en- 
pay   out,   principal    and 
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from   heavy  future   losses. 

few  years  by  eliminating 

•ar  has  run  into  hundreds 

values  which  otherwise 
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.  debt  is  that  government, 
to  create  a  higher  volume 
^eld  for  government.     Na- 
than it  is  today  because 
bjirrow  idle  capital  and  put 

national  Income  was  thirty-nine 

billions.    In  1938  it  went 

s   running  at   the   rate   of 

the    Income    from    present 

tLree  on  the  present  scale — 
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in  an  excellent  position  to 

production    and    greater 
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Our  national  debt,  after  all.  Is  an  Internal  debt  owed  not  only 
by  the  Nation  but  to  the  Nation.  If  our  children  have  to  pay 
interest  on  it,  they  will  pay  that  Interest  to  themselves.  A  reason- 
able Internal  debt  will  not  Impoverish  our  children. 

But  If  we  do  not  allow  a  democratic  government  to  do  the  things 
which  need  to  be  done  and  hand  down  to  our  children  a  dete- 
riorated nation,  their  legacy  will  be  not  a  legacy  of  abundance  or 
even  a  legacy  of  poverty  amidst  plenty,  but  a  legacy  of  poverty 
amidst  poverty. 

Don't  you  agree  that  It  is  better  to  work  unitedly  to  balance 
national  income  and  national  outgo  at  a  level  where  government 
can  do  the  things  that  have  to  l>e  done  to  preserve  our  people  and 
our  resources,  than  to  play  the  speculative  hunch  and  withdraw 
government  from  lending  and  Investment,  from  conserving  prop- 
erty and  from  providing  work  for  our  capital  and  our  people.  In 
the  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way  a  miracle  will  occur — a 
miracle  which  our  only  experience  under  modern  conditions  has 
proved  Impossible? 

I  keep  saying  "do  not  lose  sight  of  the  forest  becaxise  of  the 
trees."  Let  us  always  distinguish  principles  and  objectives  from 
details  and  mechanics.  You  cannot  expect  this  administration  to 
alter  tne  principles  and  objectives  for  which  we  have  struggled  the 
last  6  years.  ,.  ,_ 

But  If  you  approve  of  the  purposes  that  lie  behind  our  policies, 
but  believe  our  operating  method  can  be  improved,  then  your  help 
and  counsel  are  welcome — doubly  welcome  In  this  administration. 
That  relates  to  the  details  of  taxation,  details  of  relief,  the  details 
of  every  administrative  branch  of  the  Government. 

CITES  EOLE  THAT  PEACE  MAY   PLAT 

If  I  have  spoken  to  you  seriously  tonight.  It  Is  because  I  believe 
that  you.  too,  are  thinking  of  the  well-being  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  our  country— that  you  go  along  with  me  in  every 
effort  that  I  can  make  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  for 
the  preservation  of  domestic  peace— not  merely  an  armed  peace 
wh'ch  foregoes  war  for  the  moment,  but  a  peace  that  comes  from  a 
knowledge,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  there  will  be  no  further 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  nations,  on  the  part  of  groups, 
or  on  the  part  of  Individuals.  You  think,  rightly,  of  profits  in  your 
own  business — so  does  every  other  American — so  do  I.  But  we  are 
not  ruled  by  the  thought  of  profits  alone.  More  find  more  we  seek 
the  making  of  profits  by  processes  that  wiU  not  destroy  our  feUow 
men  who  are  our  neighbors.  .,^v« 

That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  your  Government.  It  seeKB 
your  cooperation  In  the  extension  of  that  Ideal.  It  is  open  to 
your  advice  and  your  help— because  it  believes  that  its  funda- 
mental Ideals  and  yours  arc,  the  same.  ..moi^.^    r.r.t 

That  Is  why  I  came  to  you,  not  In  the  spirit  of  criticism,  not 
with  a  big  stick,  but  with  a  simple  plea  for  your  assistance^ 
American  citizens  in  working  out  our  conmion  problems  with 
good  wUl  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ideals  of  peace. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  HOPKINS 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  come  before  the  American  Ret^  Fed- 
eration    Yours  is  a  comparatively  young  organization,  but  I  be- 
lieve your  forum  Is  evidence  of  the   Increasingly   important  role 
you  will  play  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution. 

It  is  your  undertaking  to  be  triUy  representative  of  the  Natlon-s 
retailers  This  is  a  task  of  great  importance  and  is  a  responsibility 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  taken  lightly.  Many  of  our  produc- 
ing groups  because  of  their  small  numbers  and  compactness,  have 
long  been  organized  to  represent  themselves  and  their  Interests 
with  great  effectiveness.  They  have  impressed  their  problems  and 
needs  upon  the  Government  and  citizens  in  general.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  retaUers  of  the  country,  because  of  their 
number  and  geographical  scatter,  have  taken  so  much  time  to 
develop  and  express  their  point  of  view  to  any  comparable  degree. 

This  forum  will  also  serve  another  valuable  ptirpose.  It  will 
reestablish  in  the  public  mind  a  picture  of  the  vast  scope  of  Amer- 
Ican  retailing  and  the  vital  role  It  plays  in  our  economic  life.  Be- 
cause the  store  on  the  corner  or  down  the  block  is  so  much  a  part 
of  the  dally  routine,  the  average  person  seldom  gives  a  thought  to 
th's  complex  and  important  business. 

He  probably  doesn't  realize  that  there  Is  one  retail  store  for  every 
20  families  In  the  country. 

He  probably  doesnt  realize  that  they  provide  work  for  a  million 
and  a  half  storekeepers  and  4.000.000  employees. 

He  may  not  realize  that  they  carry  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $4,000,- 
000.000.  or  10  percent  of ,  aU  wages  and  salaries  paid  in^^J^^Natic^ 

He  probably  doesn't  realize  that  In  1938  more  than  $35,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  was  distributed  through  retaU  channels. 

SERVES  DOX7BLE  FUNCTION 

This  far-flung  network  of  retailers  serves  a  double  function. 
First  It  distributes  the  products  of  the  farmer,  the  mani^acturer. 
the  miner,  and  the  Importer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  And,  sec- 
ondly It  is  a  sensitive  agency  which  appraises  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  consumer  and  .relays  these  back  to  the  producer. 

When  we  studv  historical  trends  we  find  that  the  role  of  distri- 
bution is  becoming  of  Increasing  relative  importance  in  economic 
life  Th*s  country  is  blessed  with  the  means  of  abundance,  hutwe 
have  failed  to  utilize  fully  these  means  for  the  common  good. 
Although  It  is  the  responsibility  of  other  segments  of  our  business 
Ufe  as  well,  this  chaUenge  of  effectively  distributing  what  we  are 
capable  of  producing  is  perhaps  yours  In  a  larger  measure  than 
that  of  any  other  single  group. 

•f 
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The  Individual  constmier  wants  more  goods,  but  many  of  them 
also  want  more  services  in  obtaining  them.  Among  these  services 
are  Increased  diversity  of  product.  Installment  and  credit  facilities, 
delivery,  quick  adaptation  to  changing  demands,  more  attractive 
presentation,  and  other  auxiliary  services  which  make  the  retailer  s 
performance  more  involved  and  more  Important.  By  providing 
these  services  you  both  enhance  the  market  value  of  your  efforts 
and  help  bring  about  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry  in  a 
manner  necessary  to  meet  the  expre.^ised  desires  of  some  people. 

Paradoxically,  furnishing  these  added  services  poses  the  problem 
of  satisfying  consumers  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  money 
to  pay  for  these  extra  services  which  many  of  us  demand.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  some  of  these  services  are  of  dubious  social  value, 
but  are  the  natural  results  of  competitive  selling  efforts.  Thus  the 
multiplicity  of  brands  and  the  snowballing  processes  of  competi- 
tive advertising  may  add  to  the  costs  of  distribution  without  giving 
corresponding  benefits  to  the  consumer. 

WOULD  ENLARGE  AID  TO  CONSUMERS 

While  there  are  several  agencies  In  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gaged In  activities  for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  Government's  whole  program  has  never  adequately  pro- 
tected and  promoted  their  Interests.  I  am  convinced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  play  an  appropriate  role  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  development  for  consumers  of  standards  and  grades 
of  certain  products  and  the  conducting  of  research  In  btislness 
practices  directly  affecting  consumer  Interests  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  Department's  ptirposes. 

In  recent  years  consumer  organizations  have  been  growing,  and 
through  them  the  consumer  has  been  able  to  express  himself  more 
articulately.  You.  as  retailers,  should  welcome  these  expressions. 
Consumers  should  not  only  receive  but  are  entitled  to  a  place  at 
the  conference  table  with  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufac- 
turers. If  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  other 
agencies  can  help  satisfy  consumer  needs,  we  will  have  served  a 
useful  purpose. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  moved  into  new  fields 
of  aids  to  business.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  doing  as  well  as  plans  which  I  have  in  mmd  for  the 
future  For  this  occasion,  however,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  Department's  work  on  the  domestic  front  relating  to  business 

matters.  ^     .„  *  *». 

PartlctUarly  would  I  direct  yotir  attention  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Donjf»tlc  Commerce.  They 
coUer.t.  analyze,  and  dlssemlna*>e  informat*ori  to  help  American 
businessmen  m  studying  problems,  local,  national,  or  international 

in  scope. 

The  development  of  anal3rtlcal  studies  and  the  distribution  of 
many  types  of  economic  information  in  concise  and  useful  form 
through  publications  and  conferences  have  long  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  Bureaus.  , 

BUSVETS    AID   BUSINESS  | 

The  Department's  surveys  are  manifold.  They  Include  compre- 
hensive population  and  industrial  censuses  at  regular  Intervals. 
A  current  retail  sales-reporting  program  provides  monthly  statistics 
on  sales  of  retail  stores,  by  trade  and  type  of  store,  and  now 
covers  28  States.  Our  objective  U  to  expand  this  service  to 
blanket  all  48  States.  An  annual  survey  of  retail  credit,  of  col- 
lections and  bad-debt  losses,  which,  incidentaUy,  Is  made  In  coop- 
eration with  the  National   RetaU  Credit  Association.  Is  part  of 

the  program.  ^  . 

The  Department  compiles  national-income  figures  on  anntiai 
and  monthly  bases.  To  make  these  Income  figures  even  more 
valuable  to  businessmen,  we  have  Just  compiled  and  published 
them  on  a  State  by  State  basis.  Many  special  reports  on  such 
practical  problems  as  store  arrangement  and  store  modernization 
have  been  widely  distributed. 

Business  has  found  all  of  these  functions  to  be  of  practical  value 
and  has  made  wide  xise  of  the  Department's  services.  However.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  need  for  supplementing  these  endeavors  on 
many  fronts.  Not  only  must  we  expand  the  work  in  existing  fields 
but  we  must  constantly  explore  new  areas  which  challenge  our 
progress  and  which  offer  opixjrtunltles  of  frultf til  results. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  publicly  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  a  pending  bUl  which  would  promote  business  through 
establishment  of  State  business  research  stations,  working  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  proposal  was  sponsored  only  after 
discussion  and  studv  by  a  committee  representing  the  Conference 
of  State  University  Schools  of  Business  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce officials.  As  the  bill  states,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is — 
and  I  quote:  "To  improve  the  general  economic  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try by  esteblishlng,  extending,  and  coordinating  bt^jrtness  research 
and  to  ftirnish  aid  and  assistance  to  small  btislnesf  by  providing 
facilities  for  research  into  their  problems  similar  tb  the  research 
facilities   now   available   in   large   business   enterprise^" 

BUSINESS    LOOKS    FOR    INFORMATION  » 

The  Individual  businessman  Is  called  upon  constantly  to  make 
decisions  vital  to  successful  operation.  While  many  of  these  prob- 
lems are  identical  in  character  from  one  area  to  another,  others 
are  local  in  nature.  Many  do  not  lend  themselves  to  general  study 
on  a  national  scale.  Under  this  program,  projects  can  be  tinder- 
taken  of  Immediate  and  direct  aid  to  business  communities  in  the 

several  States.  . 

Otir  large  bvisiness  enterprises  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  increased  need  for  InformaUon  and  lisderstandlng 
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of  market  opportunities,  price  policies.  Inventory  practices,  credit 
facilities,  accounting  techniques,  advertising  media,  consumer  pref- 
erences and  other  factors  essential  to  profitable  operations.  This 
Increased  cognizance  Is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  economic 
research  units  In  large  corporations.  The  limited  resources  of 
small  businesses  necessarily  prevent  them  from  undertaking  simi- 
lar studies  though  their  needs  are  equally  essential. 

The  present  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
largely  focused  upon  the  collection  and  distribution  to  business, 
mrn  of  information  either  In  statistical  form  or  in  descriptive 
terms  concerning  actual  business  operations.  It  is  a  service  agency 
for  business — and  this  Is  a  signlflcant  function.  However,  the 
Department  greatly  needs  to  deal  with  national  and  business 
problems  on  a  policy  level — not  so  much  in  terms  of  Individual 
businessmen  as  in  terms  of  broad  economic  factors.  To  move 
specifically  Into  this  area,  I  propose  to  strengthen  otir  work  by 
creating  within  the  present  framework  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  Division  of  Industrial  Economics.  This  will  Involve  con- 
soiidaUng  several  of  the  existing  units  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  addition  of  some  persons  to  our 
staff  of  unquestioned  competence  in  this  field. 

RXSPONSISnJTT   or  SKCSETART 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  a  very  real  responsibility  to  the 
rest  of  the  Government  and  to  the  business  community.  He  must 
concern  himself  with  the  broad  problems  of  public  policy  which 
Involve  determining  what  the  Oovemment  should  do  to  assist  the 
economic  system  in  preserving  Its  health,  and  with  those  specific 
problems  which  arise  In  Individual  trade  and  Industry  situations. 

These  are  not  atstract  problems.  For  example,  a  bill  is  presented 
to  Congress  and  the  appropriate  committee  asks  us  to  express  our 
best  Judgment  of  its  necessity  and  probable  consequences.  This  bill 
may  affect  the  welfare  of  an  entire  industry,  its  management,  its 
members.  Its  Investors.  Its  suppliers,  and  Its  customers.  An  admin- 
istrative agency  may  be  considering  some  action  of  grave  Import. 
An  Industry  may  be  considering  the  adoption  of  policies  affecting  the 
public  interest,  and  wish  for  advice  from  the  Government. 

It  Is  obvious  that  even  with  the  best  will  In  the  world  and  the 
full  use  of  my  time  and  energy,  I  cannot  as  an  individual  deal  wisely 
with  all  these  matters.  I  must  necessarily  lean  heavily  upon  the 
resources  and  ability  of  men  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  who 
can  bring  to  bear  expert  knowledge  and  long  familiarity  with  the 
problems. 

To  this  end.  this  new  division  will  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  two  particular  points.  In  the 
first  place.  It  w  11  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  understanding  and 
evaluating  the  economic  state  of  the  Nation.  At  the  present  time 
the  Department  is  active  in  gathering  information.  It  publishes 
the  most  comprehensive  record  of  current  business  statistics  pro- 
duced anywhere  In  the  world.  It  makes  estimates  of  national 
Income  which  are  accepted  as  authoritative.  However,  we  must 
do  more  than  assemble  Information.  The  real  Job  Is  to  put  these 
facts  to  work.  At  present,  we  are  collecting  pieces  of  a  picture 
puzzle.  But  separate  pieces  mean  nothing.  We  must  concentrate 
on  trying  to  put  those  pieces  together.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  be  able  to  present  the  plcttire.  not  the  puzzle. 

MUST   HAVS  BASIS   FOR   DECISIONS 

Decisions  Involving  private  policy  and  public  policy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  facts  objectively  Interpreted,  must  rest  on  guesses  con- 
cerning the  direction  and  significance  of  our  economic  develop- 
ments and  trends.  Unquestionably  it  Is  one  of  the  fundamental 
tasks  of  the  Commerce  Department  to  provide  as  solid  a  basis  as 
possible  for  these  decisions.  The  problems  are  here.  Decisions 
cannot  be  avoided.  When  there  is  a  large  area  left  for  guesswork. 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  mistakes  will  be  made,  and  misunderstand- 
ings and  controversies  will  be  most  difficult  of  solution.  Ordy  by 
means  of  a  continuous  and  elatxjrate  study  of  the  present  can 
Intelligence  be  substituted  for  guesswork  In  both  public  and 
private  decisions. 

The  second  area  which  must  be  thoroughly  cultivated  relates  to 
the  problems  of  specific  Industries  and  trades.  Certain  problems 
emerge  as  general  problems  for  the  whole  economy,  others  take 
the  form  of  d;fflctUtles  In  specific  Industry  situations.  Some  in- 
dustries have  laid  their  problems  before  the  Government  seeking 
help.  Some  Industries  are  so  Important  to  the  public  welfare  that 
the  Government  cannot  shirk  Its  responsibility  by  leaving  them  to 
struggle  with  their  problems  alone.  Some  Industries  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt  policies  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  all  these  cases  It  is  important  that  the  Government  be  able 
to  analyze  the  situation  expertly  and  sympathetically.  In  certain 
circumstances  It  may  be  possible  for  the  department  to  work 
Jointly  with  the  industry,  exploring  the  situation  thoroughly  and 
seeking  a  constrxictlve  solution  to  the  problem.  There  is  a  best 
solution  for  every  problem.  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  major  contribution  to  make  in  finding  those  solu- 
tions, and  shall  proceed  with  such  a  program. 

My  aim  Is  to  administer  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  such 
a  way  as  to  n^ake  the  greatest  p>ossible  contribution  to  the  effective 
working  of  our  economic  system — to  the  task  of  raising  our 
national  income. 

REJECTS  NARROW  MEANING  OF  ACT 

While  I  am  mindful  of  the  legal  responsibility  oif  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  promote  trade  and  industry,  I  have  never  assiimcd 
that  Congress  Intended  the  enabling  act  to  be  Interpreted  in  a 
narrow  and  restricted  manner.  I  believe  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
promote  trade  and  Industry  not  just  for  tlie  benefit  ol  one  group  in 


our  society,  but,  rather,  for  the  comma  i  good.  Business  In  Its 
broader  sense  comprises  not  only  ownen  and  managers  of  enter- 
prises, but  the  worker  and  consumer  as  veil.  Each  is  a  vital  Unk 
in  a  chain  which  makes  up  our  whole  ecoi  lomic  structure. 

Unless  all  these  groups  are  in  a  healthy  economic  state,  there  can 
be  no  genuine  prosperity.  If  profits  are  essential  to  business,  as  I 
believe  they  are.  then  most  assuredly  recent  wages  are  equally 
essential  to  the  worker,  adequate  farm  i  rices  equally  essential  to 
the  farmer,  and  a  standard  of  living  coe  sistent  with  our  capacity 
to  produce  equally  essential  to  the  consul  aer. 

Our  economic  machine  has  come  a  Ion ;  way  since  1932.  when  It 
produced  a  national  income  of  only  $40.(00.000.000.  At  present  It 
is  operating  at  a  national  Income  rate  of  nore  than  $65,000,000,000.  ^ 
While  this  $25,000,000,000  gain  measures  substantial  progress,  we 
are  still  aiming  for  those  higher  levels  thj  t  can  t)e  ours.  Prices  are 
lower  than  in  1929.  when  we  had  an  $81  .000.000.000  income.  But 
even  at  1929  prices  we  are  still  several  jillion  dollars  below  that 
level  and  our  population  has  Increased  by  some  9,000.000  persons. 

HOLDS  NATIONAL  INCOME    rOO  LOW 

Satisfying  the  wants  and  needs  of  our  people  makes  It  impera- 
tive that  the  national  income  be  raised  substantially  by  produc- 
tion of  more  goods  and  services.  At  he  same  time  increased 
income  and  purchasing  power  must  be  c  Lrected  toward  those  now 
unable  to  buy  the  food,  clothing,  and  s  xelter  they  need. 

After  all,  one  out  of  every  four  famillt  s  now  receives  an  annual 
income  laelow  $750 — or  $15  per  week.  More  than  half  of  our 
families  receive  less  than  $1,250  inconte  per  year — or  $25  per 
week.  These  figures  makes  obvious  an  at  undant  potential  demand 
for  more  goods  and  services. 

You  retailers,  familiar  with  buying  tablts.  know  what  would 
happ)en  if  we  could  lift  the  $15-per-week  families  into  the  S25-p€r- 
week  income  group.  There  would  follow  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  by  the  se  people.  These  families 
would  spend  22  percent  more  for  food.  3:  i  perofcit  more  for  house- 
hold operation.  88  percent  more  for  med  cal  care,  and  102  percent 
more  for  clothing. 

Not  only  would  this  increased  Income  spell  a  more  comfortable 
and  dignified  life  for  these  families,  bu  it  would  be  reflected  in 
higher  profits  for  you.  This  admlnlstrat  on  recopnlzcs  and  always 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  fair  bus  ness  profits  as  an  essen- 
tial basis  for  Increasing  employment  £md  private  investment. 

It  has  opposed  and  will  continue  to  o  jpoee  only  those  business 
profits  made: 

First,  by  misrepresentation  of  thlngi  that  are  sold,  whether 
articles  of  consumption  or  securities; 

Second,  by  exploitation  of  labor,  wh(  ther  in  Wages,  hours,  or 
cqpdltions  of  work; 

Third,  by  wanton  destruction  of  natiu  eiI  resoxirces,  whether  bsO, 
minerals,  or  forests;  or 

Fourth,  by  abuse  of  monopoly  posit  on,  whether  acquired  by 
franchise  or  ttirough  trade-practice  agr<  ements. 

tmCES    BTJILDING    SOtTNDEH     STRUCTURE 

Profits  SO  made  are  subversive  to  prli  ate  capitalism.  Forward- 
looking  businessmen  mtist  support  Gc  vernment  in  eliminating 
them  so  that  we  can  build  a  scimdcr  and  stronger  business 
structure. 

This  administration  met  a  pressing  cl  allenge  by  developing  the 
most  fundamental  economic  and  social  reforms  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  With  the  underlying  prlncl]  iles  of  these  basic  reforms 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  To  suggest  that  the  laws  which  gave 
life  to  these  principles  can  be  Improved  is  in  no  sense  a  valid 
argument  against  the  merit  and  need  of  these  reforms  themselvea. 

In  the  process  of  Improving  such  meaa  ares  as  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  corporate  tax  laws,  farm  legiala  tlon,  and  others,  we  must 
make  certam,  however,  that  the  net  rea  alt  of  ovir  efforts  will,  on 
the  one  hand,  tend  to  increase  employment  and  production,  and, 
on  the  other,  enhance  the  opportunity  1  of  our  humblest  citizens 
to  share  in  the  decent  way  of  life.  I  bilieve  these  two  objectives 
are  in  no  sense  contradictory. 

Surely  the  risking  of  private  monej  in  new  enterprises  and 
productive  processes  does  not  require  im  environment  to  which 
the  farmer  and  worker  Is  Impoverlsl  ed.  Use  of  Government 
funds — belonging  to  all  the  people — tc  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
worker  and  the  farmer  while  our  ecoi  tomy  moves  upward  into 
balance  is  but  the  modem  method  of  pi  otecting  o\rr  private  econ- 
omy. In  earlier  years  this  was  done  thi  augh  subsidies,  franchises, 
and  grants  of  land. 

Today  ft  Is  done  more  directly  through  provision  of  Jobs,  benefits 
to  farmers,  loans  to  business,  and  assislance  to  the  aged  and  the 
needy.  We  know  that  now  there  are  more  Jobs,  higher  wages, 
greater  profits,  and  better  farm  prices  ;han  prevailed  during  the 
period  from  1929  to  1933.  But  we  ar »  not  satisfied  with  this 
progress.     We  must  push  on  to  higher  gi  Dund. 

There  may  be  those  who  fear  the  democratic  process  by  which 
the  people  rule  the  Nation  and  choose  a  jents  to  exercise  executive 
functions  in  their  behalf.     I  like  it. 

I  like  it  because  I  enjoy  the  freedom  of  saying  publicly  or  pri- 
vately anything  I  please. 

I  like  It  because  I  can  go  to  whatever  c  lurch  I  choose. 

I  like  it  because  I  enjoy  reading  the  jood  things  written  about 
me,  while,  at  the  same  time,  recognlzii  g  the  need  for  possessing 
the  tolerant  spirit  which  absorbs  the  >arbs  and  blunt  criticism 
found  in  the  printed  word. 

With  these  rights  treasured  m  the  heaj  ts  of  the  American  people, 
there  is  surely  the  genius,  the  IraaginJtion,  the  ability,  and  the 
determination  to  make  our  democracy  \  ork. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  23  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS      BY     HON.      JAMES      E.      MURRAY,     OF     MONTANA. 

MAY   14,  1939 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray]  at  the  National  Emergency  Conference,  Hotel 
Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  14,  1939.  This  address  con- 
stitutes a  timely  warning  against  the  flood  of  antialien  bills 
now  pouring  into  the  Congress  and  threatening  the  future 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  and  I  are  gathered  here  to  discuss 
what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the  liberties  | 
of  the  American  people  that  has  faced  us  In  the  past  hundred  and 
forty  years.  It  Is  a  menace  which  must  be  met  in  a  thoughtful  I 
and  a  forceful  manner.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  for  a  single 
moment  to  underestimate  its  Importance.  The  entire  country 
should  be  roused  by  the  danger  which  confronts  it  and  threatens 
its  future  peace  and  happiness.  If  it  is  not — if  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  Nation  fail  to  recognize  this  impending  danger  and 
cause  their  full  weight  to  be  felt  against  this  frenzied  legislation 
which  would  destroy  our  traditional  rights  and  freedom — then  I 
say  we  face  an  ominous  future. 

That  is  wliy  I  welcome  and  endorse  this  emergency  conference, 
which  gives  public  recognition  and  calls  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  that  threaten  Am.erlcan  democracy. 

It  is  always  well  to  go  back  into  American  history  and  review  the 
lessons  that  our  fathers  learned  so  that  their  travaU  may  not  have 
been  in  vain  for  future  generations. 

In  the  year  1798  there  was  enacted  in  the  United  States  a  set  of 
four  measures  which  have  been  referred  to  ever  since  as  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.     Even  In  those  days  when  our  country  was  In 
crying   need  of   immigration — when   we  anxiously   invited   the  op- 
pressed and  the  poor  of  other  lands,  when  we  begged  them  to  come 
to  us  to  help  develop  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  our  land — even  in 
those  days  the  prophets  of  reaction,  the  politicians  with  an  ax  to 
grind  for  retrogression,  linked  together  the  alien  problem  and  the 
so-called  sedition  question.     They  did  this  because  they  felt  that 
one  of  the  easiest  harps  to  play  up>on  was  the  ignorance  of  a  mass 
*     i  of   people;    their   resentment   of   the    "foreigners"    whose   ways   and 
-       language   they   did   not  understand   and   whom   they   consequently 
'  feared.     That  movement  in  our  esu-ly  history  almost  wrecked  the 

Nation. 

History  Is  again  repeating  itself.  We  are  discussing  here  today 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  which  were  lately  Introduced  in 
Congress.  Most  of  them  are  called  alien  bills,  and  most  of  them 
present  prtoclples  and  Ideas  which  are  thoroughly  alien  and  un- 
American.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798  were  also  thor- 
oughly alien  and  un-American.  Like  the  measure  which  has 
already  passed  the  «3use  of  Representatives,  they  provided  for 
Imprisonment  withcJiit  trial.  The  difference  was  that  under  the 
1798  legislation  a  maximum  of  3  years'  imprisonment  might  be 
Imposed;  whereas  the  concentration -camp  bill,  recently  passed  In 
the  House,  borrows  from  a  later  developed  alien  Ideology  and 
permits  Indefinite  imprisonment. 

Measures  which  have  been  seriously  Introduced,  and  considered 
In  Congress,  forbid  aliens  to  believe  in  Government  reforms  that 
are  currently  and  widely  advocated  by  Members  of  Congress; 
some  of  them— the  child-labor  amendment,  for  example — by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  This  Is  the  llrst 
step  toward  regulation  of  the  political  thoughts  and  beliefs  of 
citizens.  The  alien  and  sedition  bills  of  1798  took  that  second 
step  and  made  punishable  by  Imprisonment  "unlawful  opposition" 
to  the  Goverrunent,  and  even  criticism  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  other  constituted  Federal  authority.  Under  its  pro- 
visions every  newspaper  that  opposed  the  Government  was  har- 
assed through  prosecution  of  its  publishers,  editors,  or  editorial 
writers.  

I  am  certain  that  the  glorious  history  of  our  country  and  its 
development  might  have  been  far  less  glorious;  that  Its  great 
achievements  in  science.  Industry,  and  social  progress  might  never 
have  been  made  had  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  rebelled 
against  those  vicious  laws.  Despite  the  stifling  of  public  opinion 
and  criticism,  the  young  and  lusty  American  Nation  rose  up  and 
overthrew  the  party  whose  administration  had  enacted  these 
xmdermlning  laws.    It  struggled  feebly  for  a  few  years  after  ita 


defeat  at  the  poUs,  and  then,  thank  Ood.  it  died  and  has  never 
been  heard  from  since. 

It  might  be  asked,  who  are  these  aliens  about  whom  such  a 
htillabaloo  is  raised?  What  is  this  terrible  menace  against  which 
we  are  asked  to  forge  such  weapons  as  will  automatically  destroy 
ourselves  as  well?  These  aliens  are  today's  replica  of  5^ur  father 
and  my  father,  my  mother  and  your  mother.  They  are  the  you 
and  me  of  yesterday  before  we  or  our  ancestors  became  citizens. 

The  United  States  was  settled  by  immigrants.  We  are  a  Nation 
of  Immigrants  >  Many  came  to  these  shores  to  Improve  their 
economic  condition,  but  a  larger  number  came  to  escape  the 
religious  and  political  persecution  visited  upon  them  by  the 
despotic  rulers  of  their  native  lands.  The  very  first  to  follow 
the  earliest  explorers  were  refugees  from  England,  men  and  women 
who  sacrificed  what  worldly  possessions  they  had  and  risked  their 
lives  to  flimsy  craft  on  a  dangerous  and  uncharted  ocean  to  reach 
a  free  land.  Within  a  short  while  there  came  Irish  victims  of 
famine  and  oppression,  French  Huguenots,  German  democrats, 
Russians  fleeing  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  Czars,  and  others  from 
distant  lands.  These  folk,  among  them  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  their  days,  found  a  new  life,  a  safe  harbor, 
here.  They  expressed  their  appreciation  of  their  new-found  free- 
dom by  adopting  this  new  land  as  their  own  and  by  spending 
their  strength  and  their  lives  In  fostering  Its  growth  and  preserva- 
tion. As  a  result,  you  And  today  In  our  civilization  traces  of  the 
Influence  of  nearly  every  race  and  every  nation  of  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  sober  and  industrious  Dutch  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, early  In  our  history  there  came  to  our  shores  skilled  agri- 
culturalists from  Northwestern  Europe.  Their  descendants  still 
till  the  ground  selected  and  developed  by  their  forebears.  With 
our  rapid  Industrial  progress  came  the  need  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  also  provided  by  the  European  countries.  Today 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  tend  the  looms  and 
pour  the  steel.  Today,  too.  the  children  of  these  immigrants  are. 
as  in  the  past,  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  They  are  among  our  most  respected  citizens,  occupying 
positions  of  honor  and  distinction  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
America  was  not  only  discovered  and  settled  by  aliens;  It  was 
also  developed  by  them.  We  owe  our  strength  and  oxa  greatness 
to  immigrants. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  the  only  statue  that  graces  the  entrance 
to  our  capitoi  is  the  heroic  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  an  Irish  immigrant  deported  from  his  native  land, 
who  lived  to  become  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Clvli  War  and  Mon- 
tana's flrst  Governor. 

Today,  as  In  the  past  3  centuries,  the  old  and  unregenerat« 
world  still  casts  off  its  best  sons  and  daughters.  And  still  they 
look  to  us  for  a  new  home,  and  a  new  opportunity  to  serve  man- 
kind. Their  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  Is  deF>endent  on  the  liberty  that  they  find  here. 
In  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  38.000.000  aliens  have  landed 
on  these  shores.    We  are  Indeed  a  Nation  of  Immigrants. 

These  immigrants  hewed  the  forests,  erected  primitive  homes 
from  logs  and  mud.  cleared  and  culivated  the  fields.  Year  by 
year  they  pushed  the  frontier  westward.  Year  by  year,  as  this 
great  young  Nation  expanded,  these  Immigrants  cut  roads  through 
the  wilderness,  dug  the  flrst  canals,  leveled  the  beds  for  the  flr»t 
railroads,  manufactured  and  laid  the  first  ties  and  rails,  and  con- 
structed the  first  locomotives.  They  developed  the  great.  Inex- 
haustible mineral  deposits  of  the  West,  and  wrested  from  the 
ground  the  wealth  which  has  made  this  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth. 

But  now  certain  people  would  have  us  believe  that  the  alien 
today  constitutes  such  a  menace  that  no  step  Is  too  extreme,  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  to  stop  it.  There  are  three  and  a  half  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  citizens,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  They  have  a  lower 
crime  ratio  than  any  other  group  In  the  country.  Literally  mU- 
llons  of  them  have  not  become  citizens  for  purely  technical  rea- 
sons, and  my  colleague  the  dlstlngulBhed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Senator  Walsh,  only  a  few  days  ago  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  make  possible  the  naturalization  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
aliens  who  served  Xn  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  World  War — aliens  who  offered  to  die  for  our  democracy. 
Other  measm-es  have  been  Introduced  and,  I  hope,  will  be  passed, 
which  will  remove  technical  obstacles  to  the  naturalization  of 
other  large  groups.  This  is  constructive  legislation  on  the  alien 
problem. 

But  this  whole  flood  of  bills  that  we  are  most  particularly  con- 
sidering here  at  this  emergency  conference  presents  an  entirely 
different  Ideology.  Let  us  examine  Just  a  few  of  them.  We  see 
that  their  Immediate  object  Is  to  make  the  alien's  life  more  diffi- 
cult, to  penalize  him.  to  place  restrictions  on  his  life,  his 
thought,  his  movement;  to  oppress  and  belittle  him  and  make 
him  feel  his  Inferiority.  The  direct  effect  would  be  to  separate 
the  alien  from  the  life  of  the  community;  to  set  him  apart,  to 
cast  him  out.  The  agitation  which  is  so  widespread  and  which 
has  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  its  aim.  Is  a  brother  to  the 
agitation  that  brought  Hitler  Into  power  In  Germany.  He  picked 
on  the  Jews  as  a  scapegoat.  Here  his  Imitators  pick  on  the 
fcrelgn-bom. 

Take  for  example,  those  measures  which  call  for  registration  and 
fingerprinting  of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States  would  oblige  them 
under  heavy  penalty  to  carry  on  their  persons  at  all  times  registra- 
tion cards  for  identification.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immlgratlcn.  rightly 
points  out  that  such  a  measure  wotiid  tend  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
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to  naturalization  of  the  nonclti«en.  by  giving  him  the  feeling  that 
he  Is  discriminated  against  by  the  Government. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  points  out  also  that  such  registra- 
tion would  be  the  first  step  to  similar  registration  of  the  entire 
population,  and  that  the  whole  idea  Is  foreign  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  the  traditional  policies  of  individual  freedom  which  have 
been  established  for  our  benefit  by  our  forefathers  and  maintained 
throughout  our  national  life  by  eternal  vigilance  until  now. 

Imagine  a  situation  where  three  and  a  half  nUllion  persons,  for 
the  mo6t  part  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  thirty  or  forty 
millions  more  occupying  the  same  country,  are  obliged  to  carry 
identification  cards  at  all  times.  There  would  be  severe  penalties 
attached  to  failure  to  have  such  cards  available  for  police  ins])ec- 
tlcn.  The  police  would  have  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  law.  I 
ask  you.  how  would  they  enforce  it?  And  I  answer,  they  could  not 
enforce  It  equitably,  even  were  it  a  Just  law.  Any  attempt  at  en- 
forcement of  such  a  measure  would  bring  untold  violations  of  the 
liberties  of  citizens  not  required  to  carry  such  Identification  cards. 
Under  an  ant^labcr  local  or  State  administration,  for  example,  we 
would  see  mass  raids  upon  union  headquarters  in  times  of  labor 
disputes  and  arrests  of  all  there  present — on  the  theory  so  often 
advanced  that  If  labor  strikes  for  its  rights  it  is  under  the  infiuence 
of  alien  agitators,  and  that  consequently  strikers  should  be  re- 
quired to  produce  identification  cards  as  registered  aliens  or  proof 
of  citizenship.  I  doubt  that  more  than  25  percent  of  our  urban 
citizen  poptilatlon  could  readily  produce  proof  of  their  citizenship. 
Certainly  none  carry  such  proof  upon  their  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  Latx>r  put  it  very  mildly.  Actually  registration 
and  fingerprinting  of  every  person  In  the  United  States  would  be 
necevisary  to  the  administration  of  a  law  requiring  this  for  aliens: 
and  try  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  confusion  that  would  arise  and 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  registration  were  absolutely  com- 
plete, with  police  searching/every  nook  and  comer,  keeping  guard 
over  traffic  arteries,  stopping  every  person,  arresting  and  holding  all 
those  not  bearing  cards. 

And  then,  once  the  registration  was  complete,  imagine  what 
a  splendid.  Government-made  blacklist  labor-hating  industrialists 
would  then  have. 

Such  measures  have  not  only  been  Introduced  in  the  Congress. 
They  are  receiving  serious  consideration  there  and  the  agitation 
for  their  passage  grows  every  day. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  domestic  passport  system  Introduced  Into 
this  free  country  is  one  that  should  horrify  every  American.  Un- 
fortunately, too  few  of  our  people  even  know  that  such  a  plan  is 
contemplated:  nor  do  they  know.  I  am  quite  sure,  of  other  proposals 
which  are  receiving  consideration  and  attention  from  the  highly 
organized  reactionary  groups  behind  them — one  of  the  most  omni- 
present lobbies  in  Washington. 

A  group  of  three  bills  were  Introduced  in  a  single  day  in  the 
House,  all  unknown  to  the  general  population,  or  even  to  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  those  who  would  be  affected  by  it. 
I  will  cite  these  bills  becaxise  they  Illustrate  the  Inevitable  link 
between  curtailment  of  the  civil  rights  of  aliens  and  a  similar 
repression  of  the  rights  of  citizens  generally. 

The  first  bill  in  this  series  provides,  according  to  Its  title,  for 
"the  deportation  of  alien  Fascists  and  Communists."  But  If  you 
read  past  the  title,  you  find  something  of  a  different  picture.  You 
find  that  the  expression  "Fascists  and  Communists"  is  defined, 
and  in  that  definition  I  will  venture  to  say.  you  could  fit  any 
trade-unionist  at  all  active,  and  especially  one  who  might  venture 
onto  the  reservation  of  an  antiunion  employer  to  organize  his 
plant.  It  is  what  Is  known  as  a  shotgun  definition,  because  It  Is 
lo  broad  and  so  vague,  capable  of  such  broad  Interpretation,  that 
no  one  really  knows  what  It  means:  It  simply  scatters  all  over  the 
Jot. 

The  second  bill  In  the  series  has  the  same  definitions.  It  applies 
them,  however,  to  organizations  in.stead  of  to  aliens.  It  provides 
that  any  organization  which  might  be  hit  by  any  one  of  the 
shotgun's  scattered  and  unpredictable  pellets,  shall  be  registered 
and  controlled  as  to  its  internal  affairs  by  the  Goverrunjent.  The 
main  ciirectlcn  in  which  the  ahotgtin  is  aimed,  need  I  say.  is  the 
direction  of  labor. 

The  t^trd  bill  uses  the  same  definitions  again.  It  provides  that 
a  citizen  who  might  come  under  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
work  for  the  Government,  directly  or  Indirectly.  If  a  Govern- 
ment employee  Is  acc\ised  of  being  within  the  proscribed  group. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  prove  he  Is  not.  or  be  flred.  The  net  effect  of 
such  a  bill  would  be  a  case  of  jitters  among  Government  em- 
ployees which  woulfl  Ixim  everyone  Into  a  deaf  mute  In  all  matters 
where  politics  are  concerned.  And  why  should  Government  em- 
ployees be  deprived  of  the  right  to  think  politically  and  inde- 
pendently? 

Perhaps  the  answer  will  be  fotuid  in  an  examination  of  ptlU 
another  measure,  one  of  those  that  has  already  passed  the  House. 
It  provides  that  any  alien  who  believes  In  or  belongs  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  advocates  "any  change  in  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment" shall  be  deported.  I  referred  to  this  bill  earlier.  This  is  the 
one  that  proscribes  political  thought  by  an  alien  on  such  measures 
as  the  various  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  effect  of  this  bill  Is  not  mentioned  In  Its  text  at 
all.  Hie  effect  of  It  would  be  to  stifle  all  political  action  by  trade- 
unions,  by  organized  reUglous  groups,  and  other  bodies  which  by 
their  very  nature  cannot  dlstiuguish  in  membership  between  citizens 
and  aliens.  For,  If  they  took  formal  action  upon  various  proposals 
that  are  before  the  people  of  the  country  now,  they  would  become 
"an  orgaialzation  which  advocates    •    •    •    change  in  the  American 
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form   of   government,"   and   such   of 
citizens  would  t>e  made  deportable  thereby 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  stifle 
organizations — It  is  for  the  most  part 
ideas  that  involve  "change."    And  it  will 
Government  service  who  will  be  fired  fo: 
that  bill  becomes  a  law.    Reactionaries 
tlonarles,   if   anyone,  will  pass  It;    and 
administer  it.    That  is  the  whole  Idea 

The  pattern  of  this  legislation  now 
to  setUe  the  "ahen  problem,"  is  such 
it  were  now  to  be  enacted  into  law,  this 
not  be  here,  representing  organizations 
tion  of  American  freedom.     Two  years 
gram   goes   through,   heaven    knows    w 
developed   In  this  great  American 
that    thousands   will    be    in   concentration 
bitterness  will  fill  the  land. 

The  entire  program  of  social  reform 
the  past  six  and  a  half  years  is  threat; 
but  actually  undercutting,  attack.     The 
all  Improvement  In  the  relations  betweei 
This  legislation  cuts  at  those  roots, 
Its  very  life-blood. 

If   the   people   of   America   are   to 
world  of  expanding   tyranny,   they   must 
look  not  only  to  the  form,  but  to  the 
every  measure  that  is  presented  to  the 
and  of  the  Nation.     Only  an  expandirt 
traction  of  its  boundaries  means  creeplni 
Institutions. 

I   hope   this   emergency   conference  w 
new   and   vital   Interest  m   the   so-called 
Halls  of  Congress  and  the  capitols  of 
terest  which  will  erect  watchtowers 
to  the  continuing  battle  against  tyrann^ 
continue  to  stand  solidly  in  support  of 
and  never  suffer  that  "Ught,"  which 
bears  to  cross  the  seas,  to  be  dimmed 


th(  ir  members  as  were  not 


progressive  political  action  by 

pi  ogreeslve,  not  reactionary, 

pnly  be  the  progressives  in 

political  thought,  too,  if 

and  support  it:  reac- 

daturally  reactionaries  will 


Congress,  purportedly 
if  even  a  small  part  of 
time  next  year  you  could 
1  nterested  in  the  preserva- 
t  om  now,  if  the  full  pro- 
will    be    the    conditions 
The   possibility   Is 
camps.     Turmoil    and 


ins  ) 


National  Debt  'Veek 


\^lch  has  been  enacted  in 

by  this  apparent  flank, 

•oot  of  all  progress  and  of 

man  and  man  Is  liberty. 

deprives  the  body  politic  of 


pr^e-ve  their   freedom   in  a 
be  vigilant.     They  must 
I  plrlt  and  to  the  effect  of 
legislatures  of  the  States 
liberty  can  live.     Con- 
death  for  oiu  democratic 


1    mark    the   rebirth   of    a 
minor  legislation   in  the 
ie  several   States;    &n  in- 
to rouse  the  people 
and  oppression.     Let  us 
democratic  institutions 
ired  millions  of  our  fore* 
or  extinguished. 


ever]  where 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  1^.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ifNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  23  ilegislative  day  of]  Friday.  May  19),  1939 

CLAPPER 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMONE 


Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  President,  it 
Mr.  Raymond  Clapper,  of  the  Scripp 
one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  columnists 
editorial  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Wa:Jiington 

cleaj,  forceful,  and  timely  analysis  of 
Government  aid  to  employment 
the  Record,  so  that  it  may  have  the 
give  it.   It  is  entitled  "National  Debt 
fallacy  of  the  criticism  leveled  at 
gram  by  the  Republican  National 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


generally  agreed  that 

Howard  newspapers,  is 

in  the  country.    His 

News  is  such  a 

the  need  in  the  past  for 

I  ask  its  Inclusion  in 

widest  circulation  I  can 

Week,"  and  exposes  the 

tie  administration's  pro- 
Coi  nmittee. 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


that 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  Ne;  s  of  May  23.  1939] 

NATIONAL    DEBT   Wn  EK. 

Clap  per) 


(By  Raymond 

The   Republican   National    Committee 
National    Debt   Week.    The   fact   that 
public  debt  rose  from  $22,000,000,000 
branded  as  the  crime  of  the  century. 

To   illustrate   the   magnitude   of  this 
publicans  would  like  to  have  you  think 
than  helped  it — the  Republican  Natlona 
tractive  little  exhibit  In  a  downtow-n  sh_. 
Includes  a  miniature  model  of  the  Emp^e 
the  model  Is  the  explanation  that  had 
Deal    has    spent    been    devoted    to    cor. 
Buildings.   940   such   cotild    have   been 
every  smaller  city  in  the  country. 

That  was  a  very  happy  illustration,  u, 
tlonal  Committee  but  for  the  New  Deal  a 

First,    the    Empire    State    Building 
initiative  and  therefore  is  supposed  to 
undertaking,  not  like  Government 
be  wasteful  and  useless.    Well,  I'U  let 


wss 
hi 
speni  ling 
an  rone 


has   designated    this    as 

mder   Mr.   Roosevelt    the 

t3  MO.OOO.OOO.OOO  is  being 

spending — which    the   Re- 

njured  the  country  rather 

Committee  set  up  an  at- 

wlndow.    This  exhibit 

State  Building.     Besides 

e  money  which  the  New 

Tiction    of    Empire    State 

built,   one   for   practically 


Sh  3W 


th 


cons  ruction 


not 


for  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
case. 

constructed   by   private 

vo  been  a  highly  efficient 

which  is  supposed  to 

check  on  the  amovmt 
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of  office  space  that  has  been  empty  through  the  years  in  that  white 
elephant  of  private  enterprise  and  set  it  against  some  of  the  badly 
needed  school  buildings,  hospitals,  bridges,  roads,  playgrounds; 
yes.  and  even  the  much  belabored  W.  P.  A.  writers'  projects  which 
have  produced  a  set  of  guide  books  that  has  Just  won  the  praise 
of  a  committee  of  book  publishers  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 
I  wouldn't  try  to  stretch  the  point,  but  would  merely  suggest  that, 
just  as  private  spending  is  not  always  efficient,  so  Government 
spending  is  not  alwavs  wasteful. 

Second,  the  Empire  State  Building  illustration  is  not  a  happy 
one  for  the  reason  that  it  was  because  private  enterprise  was 
unable  to  continue  erecting  Empire  State  Buildings  that  the 
Government  continued  spending  for  construction  even  though 
its  tax  revenues  were  falling  and  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed. 

Henry  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennlson  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Framingham.  Mass.,  offered  some  revealing  information  on  this 
subject  to  the  OMahoney  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Using  figures  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  Mr.  Dennison  said  that,  taking  total  public 
and  private  construction  together,  we  are  spending  no  more  today 
than  we  did  18  years  ago,  in  1920.  Total  outlays  for  construction 
and  maintenance,  public  and  private,  grew  from  about  $8,000,000,- 
000  in  1920  to  $14,000,000,000  in  1927— and  then  collapsed  to 
$4,000,000,000  in  1933.  It  was  then  that  the  first  Roosevelt  public- 
works  program  was  beeun. 

The  difference  between  1920  and  now  is  not  in  the  total  outlay, 
but  in  who  is  doing  the  work.  In  the  1920s.  Government  con- 
struction (Federal  and  local)  amounted  to  20  to  25  F>ercent  of 
the  total.  Private  industry  was  carryin<»  three-fourths  of  the 
load.  Now  the  Government  is  carrying  40  to  50  prrcent — about 
half  of  the  total  load.  (Incidentally,  in  dollars,  the  1938  Govern- 
ment outlay — Federal  and  loral — was  not  quite  as  much  as  it  was 
In  1930 — before  Roosevelt.)  Public  construction  fell  off  in  1931-33, 
but  thereafter  recovered  to  the  levels  of  the  late  twenties. 

Mr.  Dennison  makes  another  point  about  Government  construc- 
tion  spending.  In  the  1920  s,  States  and  cities  carried  the  major 
share  of  the  public  construction  on  a  steadily  increasing  scale. 

The  depression  found  them  unable  to  bear  the  load  and  State 
and  munlc'.pal  construction  declined  sharply  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment moved  in  and  by  1936  had  brought  total  public  construction 
volume  back  to  the  level  of  the  late  twenties.  This  construction 
work,  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  but  handled  largely  by 
local  governments,  covered  schools,  water  and  sewage  systems,  pub- 
lic  buildings,    and   con:ervatlcn    projects. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  private  industry  con- 
tinued to  erect  Empire  State  buildings.  But  since  that  couldn't  be, 
wou'd  it  have  been  better  if  the  Federal  Government  also  had  quit 
building  and  thus  have  escaped  adding  to  its  debt?  Opinions 
differ  violently,  but.  in  spite  of  National  Debt  Week  and  that 
income-tax  payment  which  is  due  next  month,  I  thmk  it  was  mUk 
well  spilt  and  not  to  be  cried  over  too  much. 


The  Problem  of  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23   {legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19).  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAY  20, 

1939 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  editorial  entitled  "Whose 
Country?"  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Palestine,  published 
in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  of  May  20.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  May  20,  19391 

WHOSE  COUNTRY? 

The  problem  of  Palestine  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
Irritating  among  many  world  disturbances.  The  latest  British 
pronouncement  of  policy  certainly  tends  to  aggravate,  rather  than 
settle,  the  question  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  policy  makers 
of  thn  Empire. 

Basically  the  issue  seems  to  resolve  Itself  Into  a  question  of  what 
race,  what  people,  have  the  greatest  right  to  Palestine  as  a  national 
home.  The  Jews,  actuated  by  sentimental  longing  for  their  home- 
land and  by  practical  reasons  growing  out  of  the  Jewish  refugee 
problem  in  Central  Europe,  can  certainly  make  out  a  good  case 
lor  themselves  at  the  court  of  public  opinion.  From  all  reports 
the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population  do  not  constitute  a  difQculty. 
They  are  content  either  to  live  among  the  Jews  or  to  sell  their 
property,  at  good  price,  to  Jewish  newcomers. 


There  is  a  third  party  concerned,  however.  That  la  the  British 
themselves.  It  Is  difficult  to  advance  any  reason,  other  than 
empu-e  politics  and  diplomacy,  for  their  presence  in  Palestine. 
Save  as  police  and  keepers  of  the  peace  they  have  no  practical 
excuse  for  control  of  the  country,  and  recent  history  indicates 
they  have  not  achieved  stifBclent  success  as  pacifiers  to  give  them 
any  special  rights.  ^ 

The  Jews  who  have  gone  to  Palestine  since  1919  have  bought 
such  land  and  other  property  as  they  have  acquired  fram  Arab 
o\^Tiers  They  have  achieved  marvels  of  development,  agrlctil- 
turally  and  Industrially.  They  have  built  fine  cities  and  are.  ap- 
parently, in  a  fair  way  to  make  Palestine  a  worthy  proof  of  Jewish 
ability  to  create  and  to  hve  in  a  home  nation  of  their  own. 

The  British  themselves,  in  official  reports,  have  blamed  the  re- 
curring outbrealcs  of  racial  violence  upon  scattered  bands  of  Arab 
terrorists,  backed  by  German  and  Italian  agitators,  and  malting 
a  good  thing  out  of  banditry  through  forced  contributions  from 
peaceful  Arabs  of  all  classes. 

Great  Britain  promised  Jewry,  during  the  days  of  the  World 
War.  that  she  would  protect  the  Jews  in  reestablishing  Palestine 
as  their  homeland.  The  Jews  themselves  have  demonstrated  they 
can  create  this  homeland  without  injustice  to  the  Arabs  there. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Arab  population  is  not  dissatisfied.  Yet, 
because  of  the  terrorist  activities  of  small  groups  of  Arab  dis- 
turbers. Britain  indicates  it  will  refute  its  solemn  pledge  to  world 
JewTy  and  to  more  than  400.000  Jews  who  have  invested  their  funds 
and  their  lives  in  Palestine  because  of  their  faith  In  the  Balfour 
promise. 

Perhaps  the  best  soltttlon  of  the  Palestine  problem  would  be  an 
International  police  force  for  protection  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs 
for  whatever  time  Is  necessary  for  the  Issue  to  work  Itself  out  In 
the  natural  course  of  events. 


Credit  Needs  of  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  20  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  in  which  he  urges  the  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  credit  needs  of  business,  and  points  cut  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MeadI.  This  comment  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose 
knowledge  of  business  and  attitude  on  recent  reform  meas- 
ures are  well  known,  should  prove  most  valuable  to  the  legis- 
lators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
ill  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  20.  1939] 

Mead  Bill  Called  Boon  to  Business — Plan  to  Insurk  Bank  Loans 

WoLT-D  Open  CREorr  Channels 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  spurt  to  American  business  of  unprecedented  proportions  might 
easily  result  from  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  James 
Mead,  of  New  York,  which  is  understood  to  have  administration 
backing.  It  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  bill.  Introduced  several  months 
ago.  relating  to  mtermediate  credit  for  small  btisinesses,  but  the 
new  measure  goes  much  further  in  opening  up  the  channels  ot 
credit  than  any  preceding  proposal. 

The  businesses  which  wotild  get  the  credit  are  those  which  can 
use  any  sum  up  to  $1,000,000  in  credit,  so  that  a  goodly  number 
would  hardly  come  within  the  category  of  "small  businesses."  as  the 
term  has  been  popularly  used,  though  many  really  small  businesses 
would,  of  course,  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan. 

The  proF>osal,  in  brief,  contemplates  an  insurance  of  ttank  loans. 
Only  those  banks  which  are  themselves  insured  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are  to  be  eligible,  which  means  banks 
which  now  have  some  form  of  Federal  supervision.  , 

ELIGIBLE    FOR    REDISCOUNT  I 

The  new  legislation,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  would  permit  a 
bank  to  msure  any  loan  up  to  90  percent  of  Its  possible  loss.  The 
loans  are  to  be  made  eligible  for  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  so  they  could  hardly  become  freshen  assets  or  impair  the 
standing  of  a  bank  because  they  cotild  quickly  be  turned  into 
cash. 

Periodic  reports  would  be  demanded  of  banks  and  corporations 
participating  in  the  loans,  and  regulations  would  be  made  by  the 
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Reconstruction  Ptaance  Corporation,  which  Is  to  be  the  principal 
lending  agency  behind  the  loans.  Interest  rates  are  to  be  fixed 
at  4  percent  and  an  additional  1  percent  la  to  be  charged  as  the 
insurance  premium,  but  the  R.  F.  C.  would  have  the  right  to 
permit  the  banks  under  certain  circumstances  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease Interest  rates.  The  legislation  wotild,  however,  establish  4 
percent  as  the  base.  The  text  of  the  Important  provision  of  the 
Mead  bill,  which  doubtless  will  be  incorporated  with  a  similar 
measure  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Representative  Robert  Allen 
of  Pennsylvania,  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  provlsicms  of  this  act.  the  Corporation  (meaning 
the  R.  F.  C),  upon  application.  Is  authorized  to  insure  any 
bank  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  losses.  In  respect 
of  principal  or  Interest,  or  both,  which  such  bank  may  sustain  in 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  principal  amount 
of  any  loan  which  such  bank  may  make  to  any  person  for  any 
btislness  purpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  business  purpose. 
For  such  Insurance  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  business  purpose. 

PROVISION  FOR  PREMITTM 

"For  such  Insurance  the  corporation  shall  charge  a  premium  of 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  nor  more  than  1  percent  per 
annum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loans;  provided,  that  the 
corporation  In  Its  discretion  may  charge  a  higher  premium,  or  may 
refuse  to  grant  insurance  altogether  on  any  loans  of  any  bank 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  corp>oratlon,  pursues  a  policy  of 
Insuring  only  the  more  doubtful  of  its  loans  eligible  for  insurance. 

"The  corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  premium  rates 
to  be  charged  for  the  Insurance  of  loans,  which  rates  may  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  appropriate  classifications  based, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  nature  of  the  loans  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  risks  involved,  and  the  premium  rates  for  which  the 
corporation  undertakes  to  insure  any  particular  l0€in  shall  not  be 
Increased  during  the  life  of  such  loan." 

Companies  with  an  insured  indebtedness  exceeding  $1,000,000 
could  not  have  any  more  loans  of  this  type  under  the  proposed 
law,  though  they  could  have  bond  Issues  or  any  other  kind  of 
credit  they  can  get.  The  loans  are  to  be  made  for  a  period  not 
less  than  1  year  and  not  to  exceed  10  years.  If  there  is  any  serv- 
ice charge,  fee,  or  commission  connected  with  the  loan,  as  some- 
times happens  in  mortgage  transactions,  the  fee  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 

R.   F.  C.   GIVEN    BROAD   FOWBIS 

^.  Loans  can  be  Insured  even  If  they  are  "subordinated  to  short- 
term  Indebtednes-s  incurred  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business." 
There  is  also  the  following  provision,  which  gives  the  R.  F.  C. 
broad  powers: 

"The  Corporation  shall  have  power  to  Insert  In  the  Insurance  con- 
tract covering  any  loan  Insured  under  this  act  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  or  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  credit  facilities 
herein  provided." 

The  theory  back  of  the  bill  Is  that  the  insurance  premiums  on 
the  vast  number  of  good  loans  which  are  paid  at  maturity  will  more 
than  offset  the  possible  losses  from  those  loans  which  go  "sour"  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Even  so,  the  loans  will  probably  be 
based  on  assets,  so  that  total  losses  might  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Provision  also  Is  expected  to  be  made  for  regular 
Installment  payments,  so  that  a  company  whose  ctirrent  position 
Indicates  It  might  not  be  able  to  meet  some  kind  of  amortization 
plan  over  a  period  of  years  would  probably  not  find  itself  eligible 
for  the  granting  of  these  credits. 

In  connection  with  the  first  provision  quoted,  the  bill  sets  forth 
that  "any  person"  eligible  for  a  loan  means  "an  Individual,  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint-stock  company,  a 
business  trust,  or  an  unincorporated  organization." 

Also,  the  WM-d  'Hoan"  is  defined  as  "any  loan,  extension  of  credit, 
or  renewal  thereof." 

So  the  proposal  Is  broad  enough  to  open  up  the  whole  credit 
system  and  thus  put  to  work  through  established  channels  of  pi^- 
vate  banking  the  billions  of  dollars  of  Idle  deposits  accumulated  in 
the  Nation's  commercial  banks.  If  passed,  it  certainly  may  prove 
a  tremendous  Impetus  to  business  and  n.-iy  answer  the  question 
of  lack  of  "confidence"  by  putting  a  Government  agency  back  of 
the  risk  taken  by.  banks. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19).  1939 


LETTER  FROM  S.  K.  WARRICK,   SCOTTSBLUFF.  NEBR. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  President,  in  the  inter- 
est of  having  all  the  facts  before  Congress  in  our  discussion 


of  the  beet-sugar  problem,  I  ask  ur  animous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  etter  and  table  from  the 
pen  of  S.  K.  Warrick,  a  beet  grower  of  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  table  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

UNiTiS)  States  Depaetmen*"  or  AcRicuLTtmE, 

AcBicxjLTuaAL  Adjusi  hznt  Administration, 
Scotts 
Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 

Senate  Offices,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  I  enclose  you  a  i  editorial  from  the  Scotts- 
bluff Daily  Star-Herald  of  Sunday  moi  aing.  May  14 

I  also  enclose  you  the  sugar-beet  i|1ce  record  in  the  Nebraska 
district  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  "        "       '  '   ' 

1933,   inclusive,   and   for   the   4    years 
Payments  on   the   1938  sugar-beet 
imtil  some  time  in  October  1939. 

You  will  note  that  the  farmers  rec«  ived  $1 .24  per  ton  more  for 
their  sugar  beets  on  an  average  in  th;  last  4  years  than  they  did 
in  the  first  4  years  listed.  The  first  4  ;  ears  were  under  the  Herbert 
Hoover  administration,  and  the  secon^  4  years  xmder  the  present 
adm  inistration . 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  dlscintlnued  a  gruaranteed  con- 
tract with  the  closing  of  the  1931  se  ison,  and  adopted  a  sliding 
scale  sugar  contract  in  1932.  The  sll(  ing  scale  contract  has  con 
tlnued,  with  some  changes,  to  the  pre  ent  date. 

Based  on  the  above  figures,  there  arf  other  Indtistiies  that  prob- 
ably would  like  to  be  "hamstrung." 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Nebraska  AGRicuLTmiAL 
S.  K.  Wareick,  Member 


luff.  Nebr..  May  16.  1939. 


:o.,  for  the  4  years  1930  to 
1934   to   1937,   Inclusive. 
;rop  will   not   be   completed 


Record  of  average  sugar-beet  paymen 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 

Guaranteed  contract: 

1930 

1931 

Sugar-scale  contract: 

1932 

1933 


Average  price  per  ton  for  the  4  3  ears 5. 37 


Sugar-scale  contract: 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Average  price  for  ton  for  the  4  ;  ears 6. 61 


Government  Spending  anc 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH 

OF  TENNESlEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI 
Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON.    SHERAlAN    MINTON,    OP    INDIANA. 

MAY   21.    1|39 


Conservation  Committek, 


Ik  in  the  Nebraska  district  of 
the  years  stated  below 

Per  ton 

»7. 00 

5. 50 


51 
48 


6.39 
7.21 
5.84 
7.0a 


the  National  Debt 


REMARKS 


McKELLAR 


UNITED  STATES 
of  Friday,  May  19).  1939 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Record  an  address 


Mr.  McKKTT.AR.     Mr.  Presiden 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 

delivered  by  the  Senator  from  fcdiana  [Mr.  MintonI  on 
May  21,  1939,  on  the  subject,  Gov  ;mment  Spending  and  the 
National  Debt, 

The  address,  made  over  a  natiohal  radio  hock-up,  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  c  antains  facts  and  figures 
which  all  should  know. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jiddress  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Justification  for  any  program 
gram,  and  whether  it  achieves  the 
In  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  Governineiit 
led  us  to  our  highest  debt  level. 

On  March  4.   1933.  the  economic 
In  a  state  of  utter  collapse.     We  had 
ment  under  the  Republican  Party 
plundering  of  the  Harding   administfatlo 
Democratic  Party  had  no  part  In  th( 
fabric  of  this  country.     We   inhcri^d 
publican  Party. 

When  the  Roosevelt   admlnlstratlcii 
15.000,000  men  walked  the  streets 


is  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 

I  bjectlve.     With  this  thought 

expenditures  that  have 

s  Tucture   of   this  country  was 

Just  had  12  years  of  Govein- 

nging  all  the  way  from  the 

n  to  the   piddling.     The 

destruction  of  the  economic 

that   mess  from   the   Re- 


came  Into   power  in    1933, 

the  richest  Nation  en  the 
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ftice  of  the  earth,  begging  for  a  Job.  Homes  were  beir.g  foreclosed 
at  the  rate  of  1.000  per  day.  Farmers  co\il4n't  sell  their  crops  for 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes  and  the  internst  on  their  debts.  Thou- 
sands of  banks  had  closed  under  Hcover  and  the  depositors  couldn't 
get  their  own  money.  Industry  was  on  the  verge  of  universal 
banltruptcy.  Indeed,  the  crisis  was  so  acute  that  had  it  continued 
unattended  a  short  time  longer,  we  would  doubtless  have  had  riot, 
bloodshed,  and  possibly  revolution.  That  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  after  12  years  of  Republican  rule,  when  business  had  a 
free  hand  to  do  as  it  pleased,  and  did,  and  everyone  had  confi- 
dence, and  every  other  man  you  met  in  the  street  was  a  confidence 
man.  So.  to  appreciate  Roosevelt,  you  have  to  remember  Hoover. 
And,  as  my  distinguished  opponent.  Senator  Vandeneeimi,  speaks 
tonight,  please  remember  he  was  a  part  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, and  the  Republican  Party  was  responsible  for  all  of  it. 

Whatever  my  shortcomings  are,  or  that  of  others  who  believe  as 
1  do.  in  this  administration.  Just  remember  they  can't  be  half  as 
great  as  Senator  Vandenbesg's.  He  and  his  party  have  not  only 
had  a  chance  to  cin-e  the  panic,  but  they  were  the  responsible 
party  in  power  when  it  came.  Senator  Vandenberg  has  the  advan- 
tage of  me  and  my  New  Deal  friends.  In  that  he  had  a  chance  to 
try  all  his  fine  ideas  and  prevent  the  panic,  but  he  didn't  do  it. 
Furthermore,  he  had  a  chance  to  try  them  In  order  to  alleviate  the 
panic,  and  he  did  not  do  it. 

Borrowing  and  spending  is  not  an  Invention  of  the  New  Deal.  By 
force  of  circumstances  the  New  Deal  was  compeUed  to  shift  the 
location  of  spending.  There  must  be  borrowing  and  spending  to 
have  prosperity.  Between  1921  and  1929  private  business  in  this 
country  increased  in  debt  at  the  rate  of  about  $6,000,000,000  per 
year.  It  takes  spending  by  someone  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
tumlnc  Obviously,  private  business  could  not  do  the  Job  in  1933. 
It  was  paralyzed.  Someone  had  to  step  in  and  incur  the  debts  to 
keep  up  the  spending,  which  In  turn,  would  keep  the  wheels  of 
Industry  turning. 

Serator  Vandenberg,  you  tell  us  who  else  there  was  to  assume  the 
burden  of  spending.  In  my  Judgment,  there  was  only  one  agency 
that  could  do  the  Job,  and  that  was  the  Federal  Government.  So 
the  Federal  Government  stepped  In  and  started  the  spend.ng. 
But  instead  of  spending  $6,000,000,000  of  borrowed  money  each  year, 
as  private  business  had  done  for  8  years  before,  the  Government 
expended  on  an  average  of  about  $3,000,000,000  per  year.  By  such 
spending,  the  Nation's  Income  was  increased  about  70  percent. 
ElRht  million  men  went  back  to  work,  and  the  leading  corporations 
of  the  country  for  the  years  1936  to  1938.  inclusive,  had  an  over-all 
prcfit  of  8.3  percent  on  their  investment,  after  deducting  operating 
expenses,  depreciation,  and  taxes.  Understand,  this  was  an  average 
return  and  it  included  inefficiently  managed  enterprises,  as  well 
as  thoke  well  managed.  It  included  sick  industries,  such  as  rail- 
road equipment,  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous  lines  of  business. 
Contrast  this  return  with  the  years  1927-29.  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  heydey  of  prosperity,  and  when  the  general  aveiage 
of  American  industry  was  not  8.3  percent  but  6.5  percent. 

As   Mr.   Vanderpoel,  financial   editor   of   the   Chicago  American, 

said:  ,         -  .     _, 

"Contrast  these  figures  and  then  explain  the  cries  of  business 
persecution  that  have  been  made  by  business  leaders  throughout 
the  country,  that  have  been  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
They  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  people  who  have  not  had  access 
to  the  fafts  and  have  become  bewildered  by  a  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda ini«ided.  not  as  a  help  to  the  solutions  of  pressing  prob- 
lems but  "as  deliberate  poison  for  selfish  reasons.  •  •  •  Never 
before,  as  far  as  records  are  available,  have  there  been  3  succes- 
sive years  when  the  average  profit  of  industry  has  been  as  high 
as  the  la.st  3  years,  and  yet  never  before  have  the  complaints 
of  industry  been  as  grfat." 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
land  General  Motors,  had  the  biggest  profit  It  ever  knew  in  its 
historv  It  was  Just  600  percent  greater  than  the  same  quarter 
of  last  year,  and  In  1936.  Its  profit  was  1.624  times  what  It  was 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration. 

Thus  we  see  that  spending  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
made  necessary  In  the  first  place,  by  reason  of  the  collapse  of 
private  Industi^.  and  the  loss  by  it  of  the  ability  to  spend.  Fur- 
thermore, spending  has  alleviated  the  suffering  of  humanity,  saved 
the  morale  of  the  worker,  and  has  given  to  business  the  best  profits 
It  has  enjoyed  in  years. 

If  we  had  not  reduced  our  expenditures  for  recovery  In  1937. 
our  national  income  would  have  been  such  that  by  broadening  the 
Income-tax  basis,  as  suggested  by  Senator  La  Foi-LETra.  we  could 
have  balanced  the  Budget.  But  we  were  going  to  balance  the 
Budget  before  we  raised  our  Income,  and  the  result  was,  we  did 
Sher.  Government  spending  will  have  to  be  continued  until 
such    time    as    business    can,    or    wUl.    take    up    the    burden    of 

*°Tt  ^I™true  this  spending  program  has  given  us  the  highest 
natoialS  ^e  ha?e  ever  had,Tow  about  $40,000,000,000.  WhUe 
onr  debt  is  hieh  we  can  best  Judge  of  its  size  by  comparing  it 
wUhfthe  debt  of  sSie  other  co'unt^ry.  Take  Great  Britain,  about 
wh A  we  have  heard  so  much  favorable  comment  because  she  has 
balafeced  her  budget,  although  she  was  unable  to  find  the  where- 
wTthSVo  pay  her  debts  to  us  Our  national  debt  Is  about  57  percent 
.  of  iS  naffonal  mcome.  The  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  140  percent 
of  its  national  income.  If  our  national  debt  was  as  large  in  pro- 
S,rticn  to  national  Income  as  that  of  Great  Britain  otu^^  debt, 
instead  of  being  $40,000,000,000,  would  be,,«l^^fty7^g^i.,^S^^^- 
The  interest  charges  on  Great  Britain's  national  debt  are  4  per- 


cent of  Its  national   Income,   whUe   the   interest   charges   on   our 
national  debt  are  about  1 1 2  percent  of  our  national  income^ 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  administration  hasn  t  spent 
all  of  that  $40,000,000,000.  as  some  of  our  oPPO°;n^^'^'^^^J)l® 
you  believe.  Let  us  break  down  this  figure  of  $40,000,000,000. 
May  I  remind  you  that  sixteen  biUion  of  that  $40,000,000,000  of 
our  national  debt  Is  a  carry-over  from  the  World  War.  to  other 
words,  we  lack  $16,000,000,000  of  paying  for  the  World  War.  and 
that  sixteen  bUllons  is  included  in  the  forty  billions.  Let  us 
take  sixteen  billions  from  forty  bllMons  and  we  have  twenty- 
four  billions.  Well,  Mr.  Hoover  Increased  our  national  debt  over 
$4,000,000,000.  Now.  I  don't  suppose  the  New  Deal  will  have  to 
answer  for  Mr.  Hoover,  so  we  take  off  four  billion  for  him.  and  that 
leaves  twenty  bUllon.  In  that  twenty  billion  is  over  $2,000,000,000 
that  we  spent  to  pay  off  the  bonus.  The  bonus  wasn't  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  New  Deal,  but  it  was  a  Just  obligation  that  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  we  paid  it.  .^     ^      ...      ^ 

I  will  tell  you  when  it  should  have  been  paid.  It  should  have 
been  paid  right  after  the  war,  while  the  war  profiteers  had  the 
money  In  their  pockets  to  pay  the  bill.  But  Mr.  Mellon  wouldn't 
let  them  pay  It.  He  reduced  the  war  profiteers'  income  tax  in- 
stead So  we  take  off  two  billions  for  the  bonus,  and  that  leaves 
eighteen  billions.  We  have  over  $2,000,000,000  In  the  stabilization 
fund  and  we  take  that  off.  and  we  have  left  sixteen  billions.  Well. 
we  have  over  $3,000.000  000  in  the  Treasury  unspent,  so  we  take 
that  off  and  we  have  thirteen  billions.  But  we  have  good  recover- 
able assets,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  return  to  the  Treasury, 
represented  by  mortgages  on  the  homes,  farms,  and  btislness  prop- 
erty of  the  country,  easily  worth  $4,000,000,000.  and  you  take  that 
off  and  you  have  $9,000  000.000  spent  for  recovery  and  relief  in  this 
country.  Nine  billions  of  dollars  spent  to  save  men,  women,  and 
children  from  starvation  and  the  country  from  a  possible 
revolution.  - 

That  Is  less  than  Congress  appropriated  In  1918  for  1  year  or 
war  In  1918  Congress  appropriated  for  war  alone.  $12,000,000,000. 
and  in  the  conduct  of  that  war  we  spent  over  $45,000,000,000. 
Doing  what?  Saving  men,  women,  and  children  from  starvation? 
Not  at  ell.  We  were  transporting  overseas  millions  of  the  finest 
blood  of  the  land  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil  and  destroying 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  the  bUllcns  of  dollars. 

I  say  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  this  rich  country  or 
ours  could  afford  to  spend  $45,000,000,000  killing  the  best  blood 
of  the  land  and  destroying  the  Nation's  wealth,  why,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  may  we  not  spend  a  few  billion  dollars  that  men, 
women,  and  children  might  live  for  their  country?  Our  Justifica- 
tion for  spending  is  that  we  were  forced  to  spend,  and  by  spending 
we  savKl  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Whenever  the  calamity  howlers  tell  you  the  Nation  Is  broke,  you 
Just  remind  them  that  In  1932  Uncle  Sam's  bonds  were  aeUing  for 
82  and  now  they  sell  above  100.  and  draw  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest ever  paid  by  this  Government.  ^ 

Not  aU  of  the  businessmen  of  the  country  view  with  alarm  the 
spending  program  as  does  my  friend.  Senator  Vandenberg.  A  few 
days  ago  Mr  E.  C.  Love,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, speaking  to  the  bankers,  had  this  to  say  about  the  spending 
program :  ,  .. 

"You  bankers  should  explain  to  the  public  the  economic  necessity 
for  Government  spending.  If  It  were  stopped  now  to  balance  the 
Budget  business  would  stop,  taxes  would  fall,  and  the  Budget 
would  not  be  balanced.  It  Is  all  nonsense  that  the  national  debt 
should  remain  below  some  mythical  level.  Debt  must  expand  If 
business  Is  to  expand,  especially  ours.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
are  wlUlng  to  balance  the  Budget  by  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures because  we  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  lower 
business  activity.  We  should  express  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  tendency  In  the  National  Government  to  decrease  expend!- 

So  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  will  stop  spending  and  balance  the 
Budget  as  soon  as  we  can  balance  the  budget  of  those  mUllons  of 
people  that  Senator  Vandenberc's  party  stopped  from  eating  in 
1932.  

The  America  I  Want 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19).  1039 

ADDRESS  BY  HON    H.  STYLES  BRIDGE«ij3F  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
AND  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unsmimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  The 
America  I  Want,  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges]  on  the  occasion  of  the  rededlca- 
tion  of  the  Wigwam,  on  the  seventy-ninth  anniversary  of 
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the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  address  was  de- 
livered on  the  site  of  the  riginal  Wigwam  in  Chicago.  111.. 
on  May  18,  1939.  In  connection  with  that  address  I  ask  that 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  address  entitled  "Prosperity 
and  Peace,"  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  20, 
1939.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

ADDHESS  BY  HON.  H.  STYLES  ERTDCES 

Fellow  Republicans,  as  you  are  all  aware,  there  gathered  on 
this  site  79  years  ago.  the  delegates,  officers,  and  guests  of  a 
Republican  national  convention.  It  was  the  convention  of  a  new 
political  party,  a  party  composed  of  Americans  who  believed  that 
the  principles  of  our  form  of  government,  our  Independence,  and 
ciir  philosophy  of  individual  liberty  could  be  best  maintained 
by  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  convention  was  destined 
to  nominate  a  man  who  was  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States — one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  that  May  morning  79  years  ago.  those  Republicans  who  met 
here  on  this  site,  although  they  were  aware  of  the  importance 
of  their  actions  on  the  future  and  welfare  of  our  coiintry,  did 
not  foresee  that  80  years  later  Republicans  would  again  meet  and 
again  be  faced  with  mak.ing  that  same  all-important  choice. 
As  I  see  it,  the  importance  of  this  gathering  tonight  is  not  so 
much  to  review  the  history  of  the  convention  of  1860  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  it  Is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  America  of  1939  the  importance  of  the  convention  and  elec- 
tion-of  the  coming  year.  For  our  country  today  is  as'  much  in 
need  of  leadcr.shlp  as  it  was  in  1860.  So  I  will  take  only  a 
moment  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  occurred  on  that  day 
79  years  ago. 

The  "Wigwam,"  which  was  the  name  of  the  building  In  which 
the  Republican  convention  in  1860  assembled,  was  a  temporary 
structure  standing  here  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Market  Streets, 
near  the  fork  of  the  Chicago  River.  The  building  is  said  to  have 
held  about  10.000  people;  the  actual  floor  of  the  convention. 
!  which  was  crowded,  held  only  400.  The  gallery,  which  was  rer 
served  for  4adles  and  for  gentlemen  who  accompanied  ladies,  held 
about  9.00»''and  it  has  been  said  that  it.  too.   was  crowded. 

The  hotete  of  Chicago  were  Jam-packed  with  delegates,  friends, 
guests,  cor»vention  officials,  and  general  hangers-on.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  Chicago  hotels  at  that  time 
were  outrageous.  Before  the  convention,  some  of  the  larger  hotels 
had  charged  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  for  rooms  and 
three  meals.  A  75-cent  Sunday  dinner,  as  advertised  by  one  of  the 
great  hostelries  of  the  day,  was  a  royal  banquet.  The  Chicago 
hotels  were  charged  with  profiteering  during  the  convention  be- 

use  they  raised  their  rates.  Tm^'o  dollars  and  a  half  per  day  was 
charged  for  room  and  board. 

The  "Wigwam"  here  was  decorated  with  flags,  bunting,  and  pic- 
tures. The  decorations  were  done  by  the  Republican  ladies  of 
Chicago.  The  chairs  us^d  by  the  delegates  and  in  ths  galleries 
had  been  donated  by  patriotic  Ch^cagoans.  A  vmion  religiotu  serv- 
iSf  on  the  Sunday  night  preceding  the  convention  was  held  to 
de^.cate  the  occasion.  The  Chicago  of  1860  had  done  Its  best 
in  ft;  big  way. 

'^he  first  two  days  of  the  convention  were  given  over  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  platform  and  mlscellaneoua  business.  The  nomination 
for  President  of  the  United  States  was  planned  for  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  which  was  May  18.  When 
that  time  arrived,  however.  It  was  found  that  the  ballots  had  not 
betn  printed.  This  fact  becoming  known,  a  delegate  whose  name 
is  not  now  known,  but  who  perhaps  changed  history,  moved  that 
the  convention  adjourn  until  the  morning  of  the  19th.  It  is  his- 
tory that  had  the  ballotir-:  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th, 
William  H  Seward.  Instead  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  would  have  be- 
come our  Republican  nominee. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  the  "Wigwam"  was  packed.  The 
balloting  began  early,  and  on  the  third  ballot  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,  had  received  364  votes  which  was  a  majority  and  was 
therefore  the  Republican  nominee  for  President  in  1860.  Those 
hours,  although  pack-filled  with  a.s  much  excitement  and  tumult 
Furrcunds  a  present  national  convention,  did  not  affect  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  had  not  attended  the  convention.  The  story 
Is  told  that  shortly  before  the  convention,  a  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  him  that  inasmuch  as  he  was  going  to  be  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  he  did  not  attend. 
Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  been  puzzled  over  the  question  of 
attendance  and  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  too 
important  to  attend  or  not  Important  enough  to  stay  away. 

After  his  riomination,  his  friends  sought  him  out  to  Inform  him 
of  the  rcsvUt.  They  found  him  playing  handball.  Such  was  the 
Bimpleness  cf  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  all  know  what  followed — 
Lincoln's  speech  of  acceptance,  the  campaign,  the  election  and 
the  inauguration  cf  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861.  The  stirring  deeds 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  character,  his  life,  his  influence  on  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  his  Gettjsburg  speech,  his  second  inaugural 
address,  are  all  known  to  Americans  and  need  not  t>e  gone  Into 
at  this  time. 

Frankly,  when  I  was  asked  to  address  this  gathering  I  was 
puzzled  for  a  time  as  to  the  subject  of  my  speech.  For  several 
days,  I  could  not  formulate  an  adequate  framework  for  my 
address.      Last   week   end   I    visited    my  hc»ne   in   ConccH^.   N.   H. 
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hia  self 
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While  there,  Johnny,  the  youngest  of 
my    bedroom   early    Sunday    morning, 
could  talk  to  me  alone.    He  said.  "I>adpy 
thing  for  me." 

He  said.  "I  want  an  allowance."     Hii 
that  at  first  I  could  not  understand 
Ing  the  import  of  his  request.  I  asked 
ance:   I  asked  him  if  there  was 
couldn't  get  for  him. 

He  said,  "Yes.  daddy,  grandma  can  g  ?t 
different.    I  want  an  allowance  to  be  pi 
I  can  have  some  money  of  my  own  to  d  ) 
save  to  buy  things  I  want  and  need." 
I  said,  "How  much  do  you  want?" 
He  sa'd.  "A  nickel  a  week." 
That  request  of  that  little  boy  of  6 
my  problem  of  what  to  say  to  this 
saw  the  inteUigence  of  the  request  of 
been   faced   yet   with   the   serious 
modern  world,  who  had  not  been  face  1 
society  or  of  our  everyday  life.    The 
that  he  wanted  economic  independenci 
In  those  terms,  but  he  did  think  to 
each  week  I  wont  have  to  ask  grandnja 
to  tell  anybody  what  I  am  going  to 
little  boy  wanted  his  l.r: dividual  indepen|l 
and  then  I  pondered  the  future. 

I  thought  of  the  country  in  which 
thought  of  its  conditions  at  the  presen 
condition  would  be  when  he  was  a 
wonder  what  the  conditions  of  our 
Abraham  Lincoln.     What  would  be 
boy  of  6  years  at  the  time  of  the 
WTiat  did  Abraham  Lincoln  want  for 
more   or   any   less  than    the  Amerlcajis 
There,  my  friends,  was  the  subject  of 
Wnnt." 

Let  tis  get  back  to  the  Republican 
for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  planks 
publican  Party.     Plank  number  sl.x  refcds 

"That  the  people  Jtistly  view  with 
gance  which  pervades  every  department 
ment:    that    a    return    to    rigid    econ  amy 
indispensable    to    arrest    the    systcmzftic 
Treasury  by  favored  partisans;  while 
ments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at 
that  an  entire  change  of  administratio  i 

In  my  estimation,  that  plank  may 
and   placed   in   the   platform   of   the 
Economy,    thrift,   and   the   return   to 
Federal  Government  is  today  the  mo 
an   objective   which   the   Republican 
square,    because    we    can    never    have 
We  Republicans  are  all  aware  of.  and 
people  in  general  are  aware  of  the 
of  the  present  national  administrat 
nor  the  place  for  destructive  crltlclsra 
In    the    history    cf    our    nation,    ovc 
Americans     walking     the     streets 
promiccs,  an  eccnomlc  philosophy  of 
duct  Ion,  a  foreign  trade  policy  whlc 
and  the  American  manufacturer  and 
markets  and  their  Jobs,  .speak  for 
going  to  do  about  It?     That  is  what 
Totlay   the   people   of   the   United 
Important  problems.     They  are  peace 
the  Republioaa  Party  to  present  to 
program    whiot    will    mean    the 
eccncmic  reco^^ery  of  the   Nation.     I 
The  America  I  want  for  you,  for 
for  our  people.  Is  a  Nation  which  Is 
want  to  be  regimented  and  I  don't 
man  or  by  any  government.     I  want 
which  I  get  every  week  and  do  with 
the  American  workers  wish  to  take 
them  as  they  please   because 
curlty  and  freedom  for  the  individu 
order  to  get   that   nickel,  and  in  or 
strings  of  control,  otu:  people  must 
given  work. 

Now  how  can  those  Jobs  come  aboijt 
starting    the   wheels   of    Industry,   b 
production,    and    by    giving    the 
market.     They  tell  us  nowadays  thai 
there  are  no  new  lands  in  which  to 
New  lands  and  new  territories  are 
are  frontiers  of  science,  of  maintenai^ce 
and  of  human   discovery  and 
Industries  can  and  should  be  proflta|>ly 
time,  new  Industries  will  come  into 
kind   wear    out.    and    must    be    repa^ed 
and  modernized      New  processes  will 
old.    For  these,  new  factories  and  nftw 
Encouragement  should  be  lent  to  the 

The    America   I   want    will    lend    si  ich 
not  curtaU   and   regiment   and  tramj  1 
fanner  by  a  thousand  and  one 
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as  follows: 
alarm  the  reckless  extrava- 
of  the  Federal   Govem- 
and    eiccountability    is 
plunder    of    the    public 
he  recent  startling  develop- 
he  Federal  metropolis  show 
is  imperatively  demanded." 
be  taken  for  the  most  part 
Republican   Party    for    1940. 
sanity   on  ^  the   part   of   our 
t  necessary  objective.     It  is 
Party   mtist    stand    on    four- 
recovery    without    economy, 
am  sure  that  the  American 
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throttle  expansion  by  unjust  tax  laws  which  are  based  upon  so- 
called  social  reform  and  not  upon  the  Government's  need  for 
finance.  Such  taxes  as  the  capital-gains  tax  and  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax,  are  Illustrative  of  the  bonds  which  hamper  Investment 
in  the  forces  of  American  production.  We  must  release  those 
forces,  we  must  encotorage  industry,  becatise  in  that  way  only  can 
our  unemployed  be  given  Jobs. 

The  America  I  want  for  my  sons  does  not  Include  for  them  a  life- 
time on  Federal  relief.  I  have  made  many  criticisms  of  the  various 
unemployment  solution  schemes  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  criticized  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  other  projects. 
I  have  criticized  them  for  the  waste  and  the  political  graft  which 
is  inherent  in  their  administration.  I  have  not  criticized  them 
because  they  served  in  an  emergency  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter  for  our  unemployed  and  for  our  destitute. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  relief  agencies  should  be  considered 
permanent  parts  of  our  Government  set-up.  We  believe  as  a  party 
that  American  industry  can  provide  Jobs  If  given  the  opportunity 
and  if  given  freedom  from  the  forces  of  the  present  administration 
which  are  strangling,  hampering,  and  crippling  private  InitiaUve 
wherever  possible.  If  there  is  a  portion  of  our  population  which  is 
to  be  permanently  unemployed.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  objective 
to  see  to  it  that  that  portion  is  as  small  as  possible.  When  that 
portion  is  reduced  to  iU  smallest  limit  the  administration  of  relief 
should  be  returned  to  the  States  and  to  the  localities.  Only  by  such 
a  move  can  relief  be  curtailed  to  the  benefit  of  those  In  actual  need. 
Only  by  such  a  move  can  the  vast  expense  of  the  present  Federal 
bureaucracies  be  abolished.  A  Nation  with  a  tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion Jobless  is  a  sick  Nation.  It  is  a  Nation  in  nerd  of  a  doctor. 
And  our  party,  my  friends,  must  be  that  doctor.  V.'e  alone  have 
the  remedy,  the  remedy  that  has  not  been  tried,  the  remedy  that 
cannot  fall — Jobs  and  woik. 

The  America  I  want  is  a  solvent  America.  It  is  not  a  country 
which  places  a  debt  and  tax  burden  on  a  child  at  birth  that  will 
haunt  him  during  his  entire  life  The  America  I  want  is  one  that 
does  not  rob  the  unborn.  For  7  years  the  present  admlntstraticn 
has  been  engaged  in  a  vast  spending  program,  a  program  based  upon 
pump-priming,  a  program  which  entails  pouring  into  the  channels 
of  Industry  and  m  governmental  agencies  hundreds  of  millions  cf 
dollars  of  the  people's  money.  Certainly,  such  expenditures  keep 
the  patient  alive.  But  they  do  not  make  him  well.  We  have 
reached  the  end  cf  the  trail;  one  more  injection  of  spending  means 
only  further  financial  chaos.  The  Republican  Party  is  the  only 
Instrument  through  which  the  people  can  prevent  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  America  I  want  Is  one  that  has  at  the  head  of  its  gov- 
ernment an  administration  of  Integrity,  an  acimlnlstratlon  that 
keeps  Its  promises  and  abides  by  Its  platforms.  An  aelministration 
that  the  people  can  cctint  on  when  planning  for  the  future.  Such 
an  administration  does  not  change  its  plans  and  programs  as 
often  as  a  chameleon  changes  Its  color.  The  American  people 
know  that  no  s.'.ne,  economic  program  can  be  expected  from  the 
administration  cf  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Six  years  of  promises.  6 
years  of  appeasement  on  the  one  hand  and  crack  downs  on  the 
other,  6  years  of  keeping  the  club  of  Inflation  In  the  closet.  6 
years  of  snooping  and  spying  to  determine  Just  how  much  of  a 
cro-ik  every  solvent  citizen  has  been.  6  years  of  crackpot  schemes. 
These  things  are  carved  into  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking 
citizen  of  this  country.  Why  should  industry,  why  should  the 
American  worker,  why  should  the  American  farmer  trust  the 
present  administration  of  our  Government? 

The  America  I  want  is  an  America  that  will  guarantee  the 
worker  the  right  to  work.  The  Republican  Party  must  guarantee 
such  right.  In  1940  we  must  offer  a  constructive  plan  of  national 
economy  which  wiU  mean  positive  recovery.  We  will  encourage 
industry  by  removing  the  shackles.  We  will  encourage  labor  by 
guaranteeing  to  the  American  worker  the  right  to  work  the  Ameri- 
can way,  unhampered  and  free.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  Republican  Party  advocates  a  return  of  industrial  license  or 
labor  exploitation.  We  as  a  party  believe  in  labor  unions.  We 
believe  in  the  right  to  strike.  We  believe  in  collective  bargaining. 
But  we  also  believe  that  every  free  American  worker  should  have 
the  right  to  work  where  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases,  and  for  whom 
he  pleases,  without  being  coerced  or  Intimidated. 

The  America  I  want  is  one  in  which  the  older  people  may  be 
assured  of  security.  While  we  approve  of  the  theory  of  social 
security,  the  present  act  must  be  amended.  It  must  be  amended 
BO  that  our  citizens  in  their  old  age  may  be  assured  of  inde- 
pendence. The  present  act  must  be  amended  so  that  it  will  be 
equal  for  all  classes  of  workers.  It  must  be  amended  so  as  to 
place  it  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  future  of  our  citizens  in 
their  old  age  cannot  be  secured  by  robbing  their  pay  envelopes 
during  their  working  years  of  tax  money  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
current  running  expenses  of  the  most  extravagant  government 
in  the  world.  That  Is  what  happens  now  under  the  guise  of  social 
security. 

The  America  I  want  is  one  that  will  have  a  sound  currency,  a 
sound  medium  of  exchange.  If  a  citizen  has  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
he  wants  to  know  that  it  is  worth  a  dollar,  and  that  It  has  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar.  In  order  to  more  adequately  protect 
the  soundness  of  our  money,  we  Republicans  advocate  the  repeal 
cf  ail  laws  which  give  the  Chief  Executive  the  right  to  tamper 
with  the  peoples  money.  A  good  example  of  such  a  law  is  the 
Thomas  inflation  amendment,  which  permits  the  Issuance  of  three 
billions  of  dollars  of  greenbacks,  unsecured  and  representative  ol 
nothing  more  than  a  watering  of  our  money. 


The  America  I  want  is  a  nation  that  has  a  fundamental  agrt- 
ctiltural  ix)llcy  based  upon  the  economy  of  plenty  rather  than 
scarcity.  The  American  farmer  does  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  on 
our  economic  society  and  he  need  not  be  a  burden.  Given  the 
American  market,  which  is  his  by  heritage,  he  need  not  have  the 
Federal  Treasury  checks  for  killing  his  pigs  and  cows,  or  for  plow- 
ing under  his  cotton  or  com.  He  need  not  have  checks  far  filling 
what  is  termed  an  ever-normal  granary.  He  need  not  have  checks 
for  not  growing  anjrthing  while  foreign  products  are  dumped  Into 
this  country  and  sold  on  our  markets  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can-grown products. 

The  America  I  want  is  one  that  has  a  sound  program  of  foreign 
trade.  This  means  that  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  sound  manner  Such  a  program 
will  mean  adequate  protection  of  the  home  market  from  cheep  for- 
eign goods,  manufactured  below  American  standards  of  labor  by 
cheap  coolie  workers.  A  complete  revLsion  of  the  so-called  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  Is  vitally  necetsary.  and  we  as  a  party  advo- 
cate such  revision.  Such  revision  will  return  the  American  market 
to  the  American  farmer  and  American  btislness. 

This  country  is  not  looking  for  plans.  This  country  is  not  look- 
ing for  a  Utcpla.  All  our  people  are  looking  for  is  security.  Jobs, 
individual  freedom,  and  a  hope  for  the  future.  The  Republican 
Party  does  not  and  will  not  try  to  fool  a.nyone  into  believing  that 
the  moon  can  be  brought  down  and  carved  up  for  dlstrltnitlon  if 
only  the  people  vote  right.  We  leave  the  extravagant  prcm'scs  to 
those  who  in  the  last  6  years  have  proved  themselves  unable  to 
fulfill  the  very  simplest  of  their  contracts  with  our  people.  We  do 
promise  Jobs,  and  we  do  promise  work,  and  we  do  promise  a  return 
to  sane,  economic  thinking.  The  American  people  will  subscrlljo 
to  our  program  because  they  demand  economic  security.  Individual 
freedom,  and  work  more  than  anything  else  In  the  world. 

The  America  I  want  is  an  America  at  peace.  The  America  I  want 
may  give  my  litUe  boy  his  nickel,  but  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  or 
to  the  millions  of  others  In  our  country  If  we  are  to  engage  in  war. 
One  of  the  most  necessary  programs  for  our  party  to  adopt  is  a 
program  of  peace.  I  hope  the  Republican  Party  will  adopt  a  pro- 
gram which  will  mean  no  entengling  alliances,  no  commitments, 
and  no  agreements  by  which  our  country  might  become  involved  in 
a  war.  I  believe  we  should  maintain  in  this  hemisphere  a  true 
democracy. 

If  other  nations  of  this  world  wish  to  live  under  a  different  form 
of  government  than  ours,  that  is  their  business.  But  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  let  us  have  an  adequate  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
force.  Let  us  offer  the  hand  cf  friendship  to  all  nations  but  let  us 
insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Let  \is  be  ready  to 
resist  invasion  or  political  or  eccnomlc  aggression  in  any  part  of 
North  and  South  America.  Let  us  mind  otir  own  business.  The 
America  I  want  vAU  not  send  my  boys  to  die  to  readjust  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  central  Europe.  The  America  I  w^nt 
will  permit  him  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  without  fear  of  war 
or  bloodshed.  __^ 

In  February  of  1937.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  to  his  friends. 
"When  I  retire  to  private  life  on  January  20.  1941.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  country  In  the  condition  Buchanan  left  It  for  Lincoln.  If 
I  cannot.  In  the  brief  time  given  me  to  attack  Its  deep  and  disturb- 
ing problems,  solve  those  problems  I  hope  at  least  to  have  moved 
them  well  on  the  way  to  solution  by  my  successor.  It  is  absolutely 
essentlr.l  that  the  solving  process  begin  at  once." 

We  Republicans  and  the  rest  of  the  country  know  what  solving 
processes  began  at  that  time.  These  processes  were  the  Supreme 
Court  packing  blH,  the  first  reorganization  bill,  the  appointment 
of  Hugo  L  Black  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  vmdlstrlbuted-proflts 
tax.  and  the  capital-gains  tax,  the  unworkable  Farm  Act,  the 
ent»uragemcnt  of  sit-down  strikes,  indtxBtrlal  strife  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Beard,  pump  priming,  use  of  relief  money  in 
politics,  and  other  processes  too  Inniunerable  to  list  at  this  time. 
The  recent  most  elegant  piece  cf  work  undertaken  to  aid  the 
American  farmer  has  been  the  Executive  demand  that  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  use  foreign  beef.     Need  I  say  more? 

Those  are  the  processes  which  the  New  Deal  has  adopted  to 
bring  the  country  back  on  Its  feet.  I  say  to  you.  fellow  Repub- 
licans that  this  country  will  be  turned  over  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  his  Republican  succecsor  In  far  from  good  shape  in 
January  1941  We  have  a  task  on  our  hands.  To  complete  that 
task  we  must  adopt  an  understandable,  concise,  simple  program 
based  upon  peace  and  recovery,  and  we  must  nominate  at  our 
convention  next  year  a  man  with  understanding  and  ability  who 
WiU  cany  out  that  program,  a  man  who  will  restore  the  morale  of 
our  people. 

The  Am-rlca  I  want  Is  the  America  in  which  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity remain  open.  The  kind  of  America  I  want  and  the  kind 
of  America  you  want  is  the  kind  of  America  Abraham  Lincoln 
wanted  and  the  America  Abraham  Lincoln  got  for  us.  It  is  the 
America  of  security,  of  plenty,  of  thrift,  of  production,  and  of 
peace.  j 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  20,  19391 

PROSFEKmr   AND  PEACE 

S-'na^or  Brtoges.  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  the 
meeting  here  In  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  first  nomination  to 
the  Presidency 

The  trend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  as  Mr.  Bridges  said. 
Is  toward  bankruptcy  and  war.  The  new  dealers  have  failed  to 
give  the  country  the  prosperity  promised  in  1932  and  1936.    TtM 
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enormous  expenditures  have  failed  to  stimulate  Industry  and  com- 
merce. Relief  payments  are  higher  than  ever.  Unemployment  ha« 
been  reduced  little  if  at  all.  The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  has 
been  calculated  to  involve  America  in  any  Eiiropean  war  which 
may  develop.  Against  these  policies  and  trends  the  Republican 
Party  stands  and  it  Is  the  only  Instrument  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  for  peace  and  solvency  can  be  made  effective. 
The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  opportunity  to  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  disaster.  Mr.  Brioces  pointed  to  the  opportxinity  and  also 
to  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  it. 

It  was  a  telling  speech  by  an  able  man.  It  forecast  with  great 
clarity  the  principal  issues  up>on  which  the  national  campaign  of 
1&40  will  be  fought  and  won. 


Population     and     Resources     From     a     Business 

Viewpoint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OK   ORKGON 

IN  TTIK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuctday.  May  23  ilcgUlattve  dny  of  Friday.  May  19 f.  1939 
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Mr.  McNARY,  Uv.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiw  content 
to  have  printed  In  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Rr'  ord  on  address 
on  the  subj'jct  of  Population  end  Resources  Prom  a  Busl- 
Bcss  Viewpoint,  by  E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Portland.  Oiefj.  This  address  was 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  April  28.  1939. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
,^;^^^^T\n\.^^  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Population  and  Resources  and 
Their  Importance  to  Business.  I  presume  I  am  here  today  because 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  wants  you  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  businessman  whQ  realizes  that  national  and  regional 
and  State  planning  Is  something  that  Is  vital  and  practical  and 
badly  needed — in  contrast  with  the  Impression  and  opinion  which 
I  suspect  Is  in  the  minds  of  too  many  business  people,  that  plan- 
ning has  to  do  only  with  folks  who  are  visionary,  who  incline  to 
be  dreamers,  and  who  wear  long  hair.  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not 
meot  that  .speciflcatlcn,  and  yet  I  have  a  real  and  genuine  interest 
In  planning.     It  may  come  out  of  my  background  as.  an  engineer. 

In  our  part  of  the  countrj',  we  need  to  give  more  thought  to 
the  subject  of  planning.  When  our  Oregon  State  Planning  Board 
attempted  to  get  a  renewal  of  its  appropriation  from  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  It  failed.  This  failure  manifestly  was 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  what  planning  means.  Planning 
Is  not  something  that  Is  connected  with  the  Democratic  Party,  cr 
with  Impractical  idealists.  It  Is  as  fundamental  and  as  necesary 
today  as  a  correct  balance  sheet  and  forecast  In  your  own  business. 

Twcnty-flvc  years  ago.  Professor  Turner,  of  Harvard  University. 
gave  a  baccalaureate  address  In  this  city  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  Washington  entitled  "The  Passing  of  the 
".American  Frontier."  It  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
prophetic  addresses  ever  given.  In  that  address  Professor  Turner 
shcw^cd  that  from  the  time  the  colonists  first  landed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  we  h.<id  a  frontier  "safety  valve" — any  of  our  people  who 
became  dissatisfied  or  were  maladjusted,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, could  move  out  and  find  a  new  start  In  life. 

I  thought  of  that  address  when.  In  coming  into  your  city  this 
morning.  I  p:issed  through  a  mile  or  more  of  flat  land  covered 
with  shacks  built  with  the  remnants  of  packing  boxes.  I  thought 
of  the  change  since  the  time  when  I  came  to  this  western  country. 
Young  men  who  came  with  me  soon  were  taking  up  timber 
claims.  Others  took  up  wheat  land  In  the  Palouse  country.  AU 
soon  found  a  start.  These  people  in  the  shacks  who  have  been 
dispossessed,  mostly  for  causes  beyond  their  control,  are  today 
faced  with  a  real  problem  and  a  real  crisis  In  their  lives.  That 
problem  and  that  crisis  is  not  theirs  alone.  It  Ls  yours  and  mine. 
What  Is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  this  movement  of  population 
and  the  changed  conditions  which  confront  the  people  that 
are  involved? 

The  planning  board  primarily  Is  concerned  with  getting  facts 
before  the  American  p>cople  as  to  the  changes  which  are  affecting 
our  human  resources  and  our  natural  resources.  On  the  subject 
oif  this  change  In  population  they  have  many  vital  figures  and 
Information  as  to  trends  with  which  you  should  be  concerned. 

Fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  In  our  population.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  movement.  The  American  people  have 
always  been  mobile,  moving,  when  the  chances  were  bad.  to 
another  place,  without  much  thought  aa  to  where  they  are  going. 
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There  Is  a  flattening  In  the  curve  of 
member   when   I   first   came   across   a 
years  ago  by  the  MetrojMJlitan  Life 
upon  it  as  a  factor  whose  effects  wo 
But  today,  in  our  own  city  of  Portia 
empty  schoolrooms.     This  condition  i 
it  is  true  of  almost  every  American  cl 
birth   rate   has    been   declining.     The 
instance,  has  dropped  from  19.3  per^ 
13.2  per  thousand   in    1932.     Stuart^i 
something  like   a   million   empty  des'j 
the   United   States   today.     This   Is    1 
enrollment  that  was  there  15  years 
tlon  means  that  the  young  people  are 
the  total.    The  percentage  of  older  pec 
Townsend    plan,    hence    the    pressure 
pensions. 

This  subject  of  population  Is  of  gres  t 
the   Pacific   coast.     As   business   pccpl 
prosperity   to  a   very   great   extent   up  n 
First,  from  the  development  and  Impfov 
all  activity  that  centers  around  real 
nets:    i«econd]y,   from    the   development 
Merchants  In  years  past  who  were  a 
location  on  a  buplness  street  In  any  n 
smntrance   that    If   thcv   were   well-b^a 
Dimply  beCHt«»«  the  ccmmunUy  wa« 
p«At  their  storm  wan  tncrea*mg,  atid 
ttumey.    Th*y  frit   th^Tr  wer<»  imec9*i*  ful 
b«p»  thejr  were    thiry  wre  toy  the  it  tt 
we  know  tb^t  too  oft#n  the  umall  mertbiuit 
On«  cmum  tivt  in  th«  fact  that  ttt« 
a  ctMiif*  In  the  flow  of  populaitcn  U 
buclnfHM  Is  affected.    All  btMtnef* 
growing  curve  of  popiilmion  are  flnd^nr 
ticult  U)  c<jp«  wtth  and  for  which  it  1« 

TIu»  other  great  tource  of  our 
the  dt'vekipment  of  our  limber  resoi!rff»i! 
the  planning  bcnrd  has  bhown  that 
facturing  pay-roll  dollar  comes  from 
business,   the   legging   business,   and 
who  are  In  the  banking  field  know,  a 
precarious  risks  as  far  as  the  ad  vane 
Competition  of  lumber  substitutes 
costs  of  doing  business  have  increaseo 
wages  and  other  demands,  but  becaus  ( 
the  raw  material  in  Jo^aticns  whf-rc  It 
worked.    The  areas  of  logged -o1  land 
timber,  still  the  greatest  natural 
depleted.     You  have  In  Washington, 
where  the  crop  has  been  taken  from 
or  stagnant  as  a  result.     I  am  s^ire 
cult  problems  to  solve  In  your  Grays 
on  our  Columbia  Rivnr  watershci 
as  with  other  resources  In  our  whole 
developers. 

The  purpo=e  of  the  pHnn!ng  councils 
the  National  Resources  Committee  Is 
conditions  before   business  people  in 
eyes  and  make  them  appreciate  the 
of   our   natural   resources.     It   was    ah  y 
retary  Ballenger   so   violently  opposes 
first  undertook  a  program  of  con.eerva  ion 
Northwest.     Today    we    no    longer    be 
people  say  that  we  should  begin  to 
are  beccihing  conscious  of  the  need  *f 
reliable     Information.      Marcus    Aurelus 
philosopher,  a  long  time  ago,  said: 
broaden  the  mind  as  the  ability  to  1 
truly  all  that  comes  under  your  perstect 
then:    it   is  true   today. 

We  heard  an  address  In  Portland 
forester  appointed  to  our  district.    n< 
have  come  to  the  Wisconsin  and  Micl: 
of  the  mining  of  the  timber  and  t 
area.     Instead   of   cropping   the   timber 
exploited   for  quick  profit.     It   was 
who  heard  his  remarks.     Close  upon 
my  desk  a  bulletin  Just  released  by 
Association  entitled  "Timber  Croppm 
I  commend  this  to  the  attention  of 
finest  statements  I  have  ever  seen 
gives  courage  and  hope  that  perhap 
conservation  of  resources  is  taking 
and  that  they  are  now  becoming 
profit,  but  with  the  possibility  of  rm 
a   sound,   self-sustaining   basis.       The 
letin  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
which  legislation  has  Ijeen  laid  looking 
of   the  forest  crop   In  the  Pacific 
mendous  Importance  to  us  all.     Muc;  i 
publication  came   from  studies   mad< 
Committee    and    the    planning    coum 
Business   people   should   become   geniiln 
estcd,   and   become    a   part    of    this 
should  give  It  intelligent  and  eagei 


population  growth.     I  re- 
statement  to   this   effect   8 
Ii^urance  Co..  that  I   looked 
be  more  or  less  remote. 
we  have  upward  of  200 
not  pecxUiar  to  Portland; 
y.     The  reason  Is  that  the 
birth   rate   In   Oregon,   for 
In  the  year  1921  to 
tells  us  that  there  are 
In  elementary   schools   In 
sharp   contrast   with    the 
This  change  In  popula- 
not  coming  on  to  build  up 
le  is  Increasing — hence  the 
for    old-age    security    and 
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among  the  States  and  of 
to  get  the  facts  as  to  these 
a  way   that   will   oF>en   their 
ecessity  of  the  conservation 
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Theodore   Roosevelt   as  he 
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tlcularly  when  It  comes  time  for  legislative  bodies  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  this  work.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  prosp>erlty  which  we  have  had  thus  far  In  our  wonder- 
ful area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  must  begin  to  learn  how 
to  use  more  Intelligently  the  resoxirces  which  are  left  for  us  and 
to  keep  them  available  for  those  who  will  come  after  \is. 

This  fiattenlng  of  the  curve  of  population  means  much  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  It  probably  means  less  to  us  than  to 
other  sections.  Figures  have  shown,  and  studies  have  confirmed, 
that  the  movement  of  population  in  our  country  Is  a  good  deal 
like  the  separation  of  the  milk  placed  in  the  cream  separator. 
When  the  action  Is  started,  the  heavier  particles  are  thrown  out  to 
the  outer  edge.  So.  there  has  been  going  on  In  our  country  for 
the  last  25  years  such  a  separation  movement — the  young  people 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  other  people  driven  out  of  the 
Plains  because  of  the  dust  storms,  have  moved  out  to  the  perim- 
eter of  the  country.  We  have,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  new 
increments  of  population  out  of  proportion  to  our  own  natural 
Increase. 

If  these  people  are  to  come  to  us  and  Jtist  land  upon  us  without 
eny  thought  and  without  any  planning  as  to  how  they  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  how  they  may  be  located  where  they  can  have 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  we  will  simply  have  trouble— more 
and  more  trouble.  We  will  be  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
lem that  disturbs  California,  and  particularly  southern  California. 
There  they  made  the  promise  of  an  El  Dorado,  said.  "Come  cut 
and  live  with  ua."  The  idea  was  that  if  people  could  be  gott^-n 
on  the  streetii  real-e«UU  v\ue§  would  be  built  and  businr**  made 
better.  The  look  waa  alwayi  at  the  immediate,  quuk  dollar 
Today  If  you  go  to  noutnrrn  C«llfr>mia  arid  talk  re<klr#Krty  and 
boldly  about  advrnmuMf  for  population  you  will  not  r^r^lve  a 
very  kind  look.  Many  down  tb*Te  bare  bMfun  to  realize  the  fal- 
lacy. To  get  population  in  tmf  thing.  Htm  to  handle  people  after 
you  get  tiiem  Is  •nother.  Will  they  simply  baoome  public  chargei 
^becaune  r,f  unemptoymanC.  with  the  consequent  advances  In  our 
^'appropriation*  for  ttoa  poor  and  tndlatnt? 

ThU  in  all  part  of  a  planning  program,  a  reason  why  btislneaa 
should  be  giving  lt«  rapport  to  that  movement. 

Referring  again  to  the  nece«iity  of  our  taking  care  of  our 
resources  that  ace  still  left  with  xis  In  our  timber  btwlness.  In 
our  fbjhing  tndu/Arles.  and  In  cur  soils,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  great 
work  to  do — a  vi^k  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  helter-skelter  way. 
Thought  must  be  given  to  It.  First  of  all,  facts  mvut  be  ob- 
tained— basic  Information  as  to  the  present  conditions  and  the 
probabilities  or  trends  one  way  or  the  other,  must  be  brought 
together  In  reports.  If  these  reports  seem  to  be  rather  verbose, 
do  not  become  superficially  critical,  as  our  legislators  did  at  their 
last  session  in  Oregon  saying  that  the  planning  board  had  gone 
off  In  a  great  many  words,  with  nothing  to  show  for  Its  effort. 
Don't  take  that  attitude,  because  first  of  all  Information  must  be 
obtained,  and  it  Is  not  the  function  of  the  planning  councils  nor 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee  at  once  to  wave  a  wand 
and  to  say.  "Here  Is  the  solution."  Ever  since  the  tithe  that  the 
Children  of  Israel  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  expected  him 
to  strike  a  rock  and  find  them  water  and  to  call  down  manna 
from  the  heavens,  it  seems  as  though  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
have  been  looking  for  someone  to  "pass  a  miracle."  as  was  said  In 
Green  Pastures,  and  find  the  answers  right  away. 

We  have  pone  beyond  that  time  in  our  country,  es  Mr.  Turner. 
In  his  address,  pointed  out.  when  we  can  say  to  the  people.  "Move 
on."  "Go  west,  young  man  "  "Get  a  new  start."  "There  are  all 
kinds  of  things  out  there  where  a  young  man  can  get  his  start." 
The  answer  to  that  argument  today  Is  the  people  who  are  living 
In  these  little  shacks  In  the  edge  of  this  city.  They  are  looking  for 
a  start. 

While  I  am  a  Republican,  perhaps  a  black  Republican.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  many  of  the  things  that  this  present 
administration  is  trying  to  do.  When  I  see  it  try  through  J.he 
farm-security  program  and  other  means  to  relocate  these  people 
where  they  can  have  a  fighting  chance  to  regain  and  maifitain 
their  own  independence.  I  have  no  quarrel,  as  some  people  have 
who  say  that  this  is  throwing  away  our  money.  Our  whole  gov- 
ernment and  our  whole  civilization  In  this  country  have  been 
built  on  the  basis  that  we  shall  insure  the  needy  person  a  reason- 
able, fair  chance  to  earn  his  own  living.  We  gave  It  when  the 
free  land  was  here;  we  gave  It  In  many  ways.  Now.  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  this  democracy.  I  think  we  must  still  continue, 
with  reasonable  prudence,  to  make  It  possible  for  these  people  who 
have  been  divested  of  their  chance  again  to  be  able  to  strike  their 
roots  In  and  become  self-respecting  members  In  our  communities 
and  In  our  States.  That.  too.  Is  part  of  the  work  of  the  planning 
councils — not  to  make  these  chances  but  to  get  together  Informa- 
tion and  facts,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  legislators  and  admin- 
istrators In  government  to  prepare  proper  plans  and  devise  ade- 
quate laws  and  to  appropriate  proper  sums  of  money  for  successful 
work  of  this  kind. 

Now.  as  a  banker,  and  as  a  man  who  has  to  see  that  two  and 
two  add  up  to  four  and  not  to  five,  and  who  generally  has  very 
little  regard  for  those  that  are  of  the  visionary  type,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  thoroughly  In  favor  and  strongly  support  these  ac- 
tivities which  head  up  In  the  work  of  these  planning  councils  and 
of   the   National   Resctirces   Committee.     We   all   should   be   there 

with  them.  .^  ...,.   ^  ». 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  today  living  In  a  world  that  has 
passed  away  with  the  years,  a  world  that  perished  to  make  us 
men     A  world  has  passed  away.    We  are  never  going  to  be  able 


to  press  back  our  civilization,  our  society.  In  this  country.  In  this 
SUte,  Into  the  pattern  of  and  In  conformity  with  the  gridiron 
that  controUed  things  10.  20.  or  30  years  ago.  That  wx)rld  has 
ceased  to  exist  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  A  new  set  of  problenxs 
confronts  us  all,  and  If  we  are  gomg  to  be  realists  we  are  going 
to  forget  that  just  because  things  bear  the  labels  of  Democrat, 
or  of  Republican,  or  of  any  other  form  of  politics,  they  are  no 
good.  If  you  are  a  conservative,  you  have  to  be  a  conservative 
willing  to  move  on.  You  are  going  to  have  to  keep  In  step.  If  you 
are  to  be  able  to  keep  what  you  have  today  and  be  happy  with  it. 
New  ideas  are  current  all  over  the  world.  The  radio  flashes  the 
message  of  what  Hitler  thinks  today,  what  Stalin  thinks  tomorrow, 
what  Chamberlain  thinks  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and  what 
Roosevelt,  ctu-  own  President,  thinks  next  week.  You  cannot 
control  that,  and  you  cannot  shut  irotir  mind  and  say.  "It  Is 
no  good."  Try  atod  take  the  good  out  of  whatever  anybody  has 
suggested  and  make  it  workable.  That,  fundamentally.  Is  what 
this  group  of  planners  Is  trying  to  do — working  with  facts, 
putting  them  together  In  a  way  that  will  be  Intelligent  and  a  way 
that  will  be  easy  to  comprehend.  They  then  endeavor,  from  those 
facts,  to  do  certain  programing,  and  If  you  have  harbored  In 
your  mind  the  thought  that  these  people  are  visionaries  and 
Impracticable  folks  and  should  be  disregarded,  banish  the 
thought:  for  really  If  anybody  Is  performing  a  service  for  us  all 
today.  It  la  these  people  who  are  giving  so  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  study  cf  the  problems  which  perplex  us. 


Silver  Acquired  by  the  Treasury 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAUKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jft. 

OK  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 

Mr,  TOWNSEND,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiianlmoiis  con- 
aent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  a  table  compiled  from  a  chart  published  In  the 
Evening  Star.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  May  18,  1939.  The 
table  is  entitled  "Foreign  and  Domestic  Silver  Acdulred  by 
Treasury  1934-39.  in  Percent  of  Total  Weight."  It  shows 
that  in  each  year  sine,-!  the  silver  program  began  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  silver  acquired  has  been  of  for- 
eign origin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign    and    domestic    silver    acquired    try    Treasury,    1934—39.    in 
percent    of   total   weight 


Year 

Foroign ' 

DomcFtic. 
m-wly 
mioiKl 

Total 

1934  -                    

92.9 
C2.9 
M.7 
77.4 
£5.2 
84.3 

7.1 
7.1 
P4.3 
22.6 
M.8 
15.7 

100 

H«.i 

ijtjfi                              

1(K) 

ISCT 

1938. — — 

ISfiW* — 

100 
100 

1  include*  stocks  nationaiiicd  on  Aug.  9, 1934,  some  of  which  was  ol  domestic  urigjin. 

>  Vt-ar  ended  Mar.  31,  15*39. 

Source;  The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  18.  193X  i 


Improvement  of  Business  Under  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENXATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23.  1939     t 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  these  days  about  the  New  Deal  ruining  business. 
The  following  article  by  Jay  Franklin  in  the  Washington 
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Evening  Star  for  May  22.  1939.  wiU  debunk  these  claims, 
with  facts  and  figures.    The  article  foDows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  22.  1939] 

W»,  THI  PBOPLS — BXnONBSS  SACKS  B006BVELT  IS  BUINIHO  IT.  BDT  nCUKBS 

AMCrrC   DITFEBEmXT 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

For  some  rtrange  reason,  the  Tories  rage  and  the  Wall  Streeters 
gnash  their  fangs  whenerer  a  New  Dealer  points  out  that  they  are 
making  pota  more  money  under  Roosevelt  than  under  Hoover.  They 
became  angry  when  I  quoted  the  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American,  they  became  furious  wiien  I  quoted  the  Associated  Press, 
and  they  will  probably  excommunicate  me  for  citing  these  flgxires 
from  Dr.  Enc  Muehlbcrger.  I  do  not  guarantee  them  in  detail,  but  I 
am  convinced  of  their  sutstantial  accuracy. 

The  figures  under  ccniparlson  are  for  the  first  part  of  1939  and 
the  first  part  of  1833,  using  quarterly  or  weekly  totals,  as  available. 
Remember,  in  early  1932  It  was  far  from  sure — poUtlcally — that 
President  Hoover  would  not  be  reelected.  Business  had  all  the 
confidence  the  White  Hmise  could  pimip  Into  the  market,  taxes 
were  conveniently  low.  there  were  no  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  S.  B.  C.  wage  and  hour  law,  or  other  forms  of  "regimen ta- 
tlrii'  to  act  as  a  'deterrent"  on  business  enterprise,  and  there  were 
no  serious  foreign  war  scares.  Here  you  have  the  plcttire  of  Mr. 
Hoovers  "confident"  business  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "discouraged" 
business: 


Commodity 


Stock  pricM  (tiveraw) 

Bonl  prices  (averagf) 

Monetary  gold  !«fock 

Kfderil  lieservo  credit 

Currpncy  circa lation 

Brokers'  loans 

New  York  re<iiscoiint  rate percent.. 

Blink  cle«rinits  (22 cities) -- 

i:ni:e<l  ^tatt^sUHil  (Ions  shipped).-. 

Steel-ingot  outpat tons.. 

Pic-iron  output   do... 

Automobtl«t  producUoQ '■ 

Buildinff  permits _ — --- 

Fetrol»um  outpat barrels. 

BUuminou*  coal — , ions. 


Elect  rip  current kilowatt-hours 

I'nited  Slat««  rnw  cotton  consumed l*les 

Vnitftl  Stales  W(K>1  coitsumpUou poiinds-- 

Rayon  yarn  mTi«ijmptioa do— 

I'nited  Stales  exvKCts 

Vniied  Stales  imports 

Gold  inuiorts.    ^ .; 

Carlosiitings 

Raflway  esirnings  (.11  roods) 

Sears,  Koebuck  SiUess r-- 

Moody*»  commodity  index 

Wheat bushel- 
Oats . do--. 

Cotton po'ind. 

Wool <lo  .- 

Crude  oil barrel. 

Coai.  (umace . — ton. 

Copper . — pound- 
Lead - — do... 

Ztnc — do-.. 

Steel  senip. toq. 

Iron  pigs do... 

Steel  billeU! _ do...' 


Coder  Hoover. 

1'J3J 


ssi.ao 

$74.  J9 
$4.  34.1,  (M),  two 
|l..H53.0n0.CKI0 
$5,  S*X  000, 000 

$j7y,  016.  Gr.2 

3 

t0(XS59.453.OOO 

1,124,851 

4.329,S50 

3,  T.ST,  K« 

376,666 

74,fi77,7WJ 

36. 936.900 

10::,  *ii.1, 000 

35,094,970,000 

1. 374. 010 

£7, 600.  OUO 

39,  SCO. 000 

$4ei.noo.0)0 

)aus.  (joo.  uoo 

$89,  7».  1)00 

9. 574.  «37 

$f.fi.04.'>.5-.*5 

$59,  793.  :51 

86.  A 

.68 

.45 

.34 

5.77 

.444 
102 

11.62 
5.72 
3.05 

».81 

15.00 

27.00 

0 


Under  Roosevelt, 


$100. 61 

$8.1.78 

$15,  801,  000,  WO 

$2,  572,  000  0«J0 

$6. 915,  (WU,  iJOO 

$547, 443, 175 

1 

tgei28S,786.000 

2,235,209 

9^506,594 

8,315.927 

1, 065, 576 

293. 703,  797 

67. 175. 850 

111.650,000 

37, 893.  MS.  000 

U803.521 

97,400.000 

102, 400, 000 

$699,821,000 

$526,652,000 

$745. 159, 000 

9,823,513 

$&4.g98.333 

$125, 428.  (I'M 

141.8 

.95 

.66 

.46 

9.28 

.624 

2.00 

10.  OA 
10.37 
4.  75 
4.50 
14.75 
22.84 
34.00 
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Industrial  production. 

Manufactures — .. 

Minerals.-    .. 

Con.<?truction. 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  WESLEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2 


EDITORLAL  PROM   THE  TULSA    (OI  LA.)    WORLD  OP  MAT    1^ 

1939 


National  Figure 


REMARKS 
;.  DISNEY 


1939 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui  der  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  ttte  following  editorial  from 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  of  May  h  .  1939: 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Woi  Id  of  May  16.  1939] 


MB.   FARI.ET,  AN    ENCAGING 


NATIONAL    FIGtmS 


Oklalicma  extends  a  sincere  and  ei  thueiastic  welcome  to  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley.  He  Is  a  foremost  figure  In  the 
political  and  official  life  of  the  United  £  tales  and  he  Is  a  real  power  In 
each  of  many  respects.  His  distinctiocB  casUy  fall  into  three  major 
phases.  He  is  in  the  President's  Cabin  et  and  poesilily  ivs  most  dis 
tlngulshed  member;  he  Is  chairman  of  the  national  Democratli 
organlzaUon  and  a  poimcian  of  the  fi  st  class;  he  Is  a  Presidential 
possibility.  Either  of  these  items  wo^d  entitle  him  to  a  gentiine 
public  welcome. 

Jim  Farley,  as  he  is  commonly  kn  own  to  millions,  has  grown 
mightily  In  stature  since  he  first  c  :»me  to  general  notice.  At 
first  he  was  savagely  attacked,  and  It  \  as  generally  understood  that 
that  was  one  method  of  getting  at  Ki  r.  Roosevelt.  But  the  fierce 
pohtlcal  and  personal  attacks  upon  h:  m  have  generally  ceased  and 
he  Is  welcome  everywhere.     For  Instance    "  ~"         ^"  ""     ""■ 

In  natlcmal  politics,  a  pcor  speaker, 
public,  but  now  he  Is  really  an  orator 
company.      As    an    administrator    of 


affects  every  person  in  the  United  Slates  he  is  a  success,  and  as 


national  chairman  he  is  noted  for  hii 


Factory  employmPDt 

Factory  pay  rolls 

Carloadinps — — 

Department  store  salos 


Since  all  these  figures  are.  at  best,  approximations,  the  whole  case 
for  the  New  Deal's  business  policy  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that 
In  the  sixth  year  of  Roosevelt  business  is  about  50  percent  better 
than  in  the  third  year  of  Hoover. 

All  right,  you  business  babies  who  are  howling  that  Roosevelt  Is 
ruining  you.  let's  see  jrou  take  a  crack  at  this  picture.  And  remem- 
ber these  Hoover  figures  are  taken  from  the  first  p>art  of  1932,  when 
you  had  your  man  in  the  WlUte  House  and  the  Government  was  tak- 
ing its  orders  from  you.  The  figures  for  1939  are  taken  from  a 
period  when  Roosevelt  was  tctlng  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
they  say  that  you  are  much  better  off  under  the  New  Deal  than 
under  the  old  order.     And  stUl  }ou  squawkJ 


and  for  his  refusal  to  be  anything  oth<  r  than  a  plain  Democrat. 

Mr.  Parley  has  unquestionably  built  up  one  of  the  finest  organi- 
zations ever  known  In  the  United  1  states.  He  Is  very  generally 
given  credit  for  having  formed  a  set  -up  which  twice  elected  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency.  In  all  the  period  In  which  he  has 
been  before  the  public,  the  chairmaji  has  appeared  frankly  as  a 
partisan  and  he  has  not  gone  off  after  ideologies  or  expediencies. 
He  sticks  to  his  Job  and  Inspires  loyalty  everywhere  '^  ''  ~'^' 
worthy  that  Mr.  Farley  is  regarded  at 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  He  is  net  swayed  by  conservatism  or 
liberalism  or  anything  else  except  his  duty  as  a  political  adviser 
and  executive.  His  postal  departm^t 
party  organization  Is  rvm  as  such, 
can  make  a  big  success  of  two  such 

The  transformation  of   Mr.  Parley 


Is   run    as   such    and   his 
It  is  not  often  that  a  man 
big  undertakings, 
from  a  local   politician  to 


great  national  flgtire  has  been  very  Interesting.  At  variotis  times 
and  in  many  places  he  has  taken  the  gaff  for  the  President  or  the 
national  administration,  but  he  hasn'  t  backed  up.  He  Is  different 
from  any  other  political  leader  anl  different  from  any  other 
Cabinet  offlcer.  and  he  has  a  vivid  p<  rsonallty.  For  these  reasons 
and  because  he  Is  honored  as  a  fine  n  presentative  American.  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  welcome  him  with  sua  laim  and  genuine  feeling. 


American  Millers 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A 

OF   INDIA!  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  May 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FOREST  A.  HAH  flESS.  OP  INDIANA.  MAT  18. 


1939 


Mr.  HARNESS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  include 


he  was.  when  he  started 
He  did  not  appear  much  In 
and  can  hold  his  own  In  any 
he    business   which    directly 


straight  Democratic  politics 


Association 

REMARKS 


.  HARNESS 

.A 

RIl'RESENTATIVES 
13.  1939 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
he  following  address  deliv- 
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ered   by   me   before   the    American   Millers    Association    at 
Louisville.  Ky.,  May  16,  1939: 

Each  of  you  businessmen  and  women  comprising  this  convention 
of  the  American  Millers'  Association  has  undoubtedly  followed  the 
trends  in  national  policy  with  the  keenest  personal  and  business 
Interest.  You  have  watched  each  new  law  and  each  new  adminis- 
trative act  as  expressions  of  policy,  and  as  indicators  which  point 
these  national  trends. 

Even  if  time  permitted,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
review  each  act  and  law  In  great  detail.  My  purpose,  rather,  will 
be  to  Btmimarlze  for  you  the  general  march  of  events  In  Washing- 
ton: and  to  give  you.  If  possible,  a  fresh  interpretation  of  these 
events  in  terms  of  yotir  own  partictxlar  interests. 

As  millers  you  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  domestic  and 
world  production  and  consvimption  of  grain;  and  In  the  mechanics 
of  transporting,  processing,  and  marketing  cereals  and  cereal  prod- 
ucts. But  there  Is  one  major  interest  which  you  have  In  common 
with  a:i  businessmen — actually,  in  fact,  which  you  share  with  every 
serious  person  In  the  country,  regardless  of  his  walk  In  life.  You 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  general  business  situation.  You  know 
from  direct  experience  that  your  business  prospers  when  general 
business  conditions  are  favorable;  and  that  it  cannot  long  escape 
the  general  ills  which  Inevitably  follow  when  serious  dislocations 
throw  any  part  of  the  national  economy  out  of  balance. 

Your  first  Interest  may  appear  to  lie  with  agriculture,  as  your  ^ 
source  of  supply:  with  the  transportation  agencies  which  serve 
you;  or  with  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  are  your  market 
outlets.  But  you  know  that  these  agencies  are  merely  integral 
parts  of  the  whole,  and  that  they  prosper  or  suffer  with  the 
component  whole  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  For  this  reason 
1  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  how  the  trend  In 
national  policy  is  affecting  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

Since  convening  on  January  3  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has 
carried  through  to  entictment  41  public  laws  and  resolutions. 
Fifteen  of  them  may  be  cited  as  of  interest  to  the  American 
businessman.  Among  the  new  laws,  aside  from  the  major  appro- 
priation acts.  I  list  the  following  as  important  from  your  view- 
point: 

Laws  continuing  the  functions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  untU  June  30,  1941;  the  public  Salary  Tax  Act  of 
1939. 

An  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  providing 
for  a  reapportionment  of  cotton  acreage  allotments  not  planted 
by  farmers  entitled  thereto. 

An  amendment  to  section  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  authorizing  advances  for  crop  Insurance: 
and  an  act  approved  April  5  extending  the  time  for  retiring  of 
cotton  pool  participation  trust  certificates  to  December  31,  193B. 
The  various  appropriation  bills  are  at  different  legislative  stages. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  number  and  variety  of  these  which  cover 
the  normal  functions  of  government,  including  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Aside  from  relief  and  deficiency  appropriations,  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  bill  Is  the  only  one  approved  to  date. 

Among  the  bills  that  have  passed  one  House,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following:  S.  69,  Increasing  domestic  sugar  quotas 
under  the  Sugar  Control  Act  of  1937;  S.  572,  providing  for  the 
acquisition  of  strategic  war  nxaterials;  S.  1272.  amending  the 
National  Hovislng  Act  to  redefine  metropolitan  areas  wherein 
higher  limits  of  building  costs  are  allowable;  S.  1302,  to  make 
the  ConnaUy  Hot  OU  Act  permanent:  S.  1514.  designed  to  reduce 
cotton  surpluses  by  offering  farmers  3.000.000  bales  of  cotton  at 
5  cents  per  pound  as  payment  in  kind  for  crop  reduction;  S.  1796, 
amending  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  to  permit  bond 
issues  for  the  ptirchase  of  private  utilities;  and  H.  R.  3325.  to 
continue  the  stabilization  fund  and  the  President's  power  to 
regiilate  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  to  June  30.   1941. 

For  your  information,  the  general  consensus  of  Washington 
opinion  would  prompt  one  to  predict  that  only  moderate  amend- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  this 
session:  that  Congress  will  appropriate  more  money  for  farm  sub- 
sidies than  ever;  that  an  export  subsidy  scheme  for  cotton  wlU 
probably  be  enacted;  and  that  some  moderate  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  more  things  looming  on  the  na- 
tional and  International  horizons  that  you  wotUd  like  to  know 
about.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these  questions  right  now 
Is  whether  there  will  be  a  general  European  war;  and  if  there  Is, 
whether  the  United  States  can  steer  clear  of  it.  You  wotild  like 
to  know  when  the  Budget  will  be  balanced.  Tou  are  equally 
Interested  in  finding  out  if  there  will  be  any  fundamental  changes 
In  the  New  Deal  agricultural  program;  In  business-control  schemes, 
and  m  the  tax  structure.  You  would  like  to  know  If  there  Is  any- 
thing to  appeasement,  or  if  It  Is  all  talk.  You  would  like  accurate 
Information  concernmg  the  enactment  of  processing  taxes.  And  I 
imagine  you  would  like  to  know  if  there  will  be  a  marked  business 
recovery  in  the  early  future. 

These  are  orUy  a  few  of  the  questions  you  would  like  to  have 
answered.     So  woxild  we  all. 

WhUe  time  does  not  permit  treating  each  quesUon  In  detail, 
ire  can  cover  the  most  important  items  by  ooncentraUng  our  at- 
tenUon  on  thm  major  toplci:  namely,  on  llacal  policy,  on  the 
agricultural  policy,  and  on  the  F^ederal  control  and  regulaUon  of 
business. 
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I  dont  need  to  tell  you  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been 
spending  a  lot  of  monev.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  public 
debt  Is  now  over  MO.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Dont  ask  me  how  much  mon«Tr 
that  Is.  because  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  the  $68,000,000,000 
8j)ent,  and  to  be  spent  In  the  decode  1931  through  1940  U  enough 
to  have  bought  all  the  assets  of  all  manufactiu-crs  and  all  mines 
and  quarries  to  the  cotintry  with  $6,000,000  000  left  over  for  small 
change. 

Even  though  the  normal  operating  expenses  have  been  growing 
at  a  terrifying  rate  In  this  decade,  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
has  been  spent  to  "prime  the  pump."  Of  cotirse,  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  pump-priming  theory,  which  holds  that  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  prosperity  and  depression  can  be  leveled  by 
Federal  engtoeerlng.  When  the  natlonjil  economy  slows  down,  and 
private  spending  runs  low.  the  Oovemment  should  borrow  for  the 
purpose  of  transftjslng  new  blood  tato  otir  economic  system.  This, 
It  is  argtied.  will  lead  to  a  resumption  of  private  spending,  matoly 
for  consumer  goods.  The  resultant  activity  In  the  consumer  goods 
Industries  then  will  spread  Into  capital  goods  as  the  Increased  de- 
mands call  for  enlarged  plant  facilities  and  Improved  equipment. 
Thus  a  self-sustaining  recovery  can  be  generated,  whereupon  Oov- 
emment support  can  be  withdrawn. 

Pursuing  this  theory,  the  New  Deal  has  pumped  naore  than 
$21,000,000,000  Into  our  economic  life  stream  to  6  years.  The  best 
answer  I  know  for  those  who  still  contend  that  the  spending  pro- 
gram has  worked,  or  that  It  can  ever  be  made  to  work,  is  the  fact 
that  eleven  to  twelve  million  men  and  women — practically  the 
flgtire  for  imemployment  6  years  ago — are  still  vainly  seeking  work. 
Even  though  Its  exponents  have  revised  the  theory  somewhat,  and 
dressed  It  with  the  impressive  new  title  of  "comperisatory  spend- 
ing," they  can  hardly  hope  to  delude  either  the  jieople  or  them- 
selves about  the  Inherent  weaknesses  which  5  years  of  actual 
experience  have  revealed  in  the  theory  itself.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  difficulty  of  reductog  expenditures;  second,  the  diminish- 
ing effectiveness  of  such  stimulants  with  continued  use;  third, 
the  distrust  created  by  large  public  deficits;  fourth,  the  terrific 
administrative  costs;  and  finally,  the  Impossibility  of  devlstog 
administrative  machinery  sufficiently  sensitive  and  flexible  to 
coordinate  such  an  artificial  activity  to  the  natural  fimctlons  of 
our  economic  system. 

The  third  point  mentioned,  that  is,  the  distrust  created  by 
large  public  deficits.  Is  of  particular  Interest  and  significance  to 
us  here.  Businessmen  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  future 
commitments  when  they  dont  know  what  the  future  holds  for 
them.  And  It  is  Impossible  to  carry  on  an  expansion  without  first 
making  some  asstimptlon  as  to  what  lies  ahead. 

It  Is  Interesting  In  connection  with  any  discussion  of  the 
spending  programs  to  compare  the  last  few  years  with  the  years 
after  the  war.  from  1920  through  1929.  Against  the  theory  that 
Government  deficits  are  essential  to  restore  the  national  Income 
is  the  record  of  the  years  following  the  war.  when  we  cut  Federal 
expenditures  from  $18,500,000,000  to  around  $3.000000.000  an- 
nually, lowered  taxes  four  times,  and  reduced  the  national  debt 
from  $26  600.000  000  to  $16,000,000,000,  and,  save  for  the  brief 
Interruption  in  1921,  the  national  income  was  steadily  rising  from 
$56,800,000,000  to  $79,500,000,000  to  1929. 

This  record  was  possible  because  this  was  a  period  of  great 
business  expansion.  With  faith  in  the  future,  businessmen  and 
tovestors  were  eager  to  go  ahead  with  new  ventures,  putting 
people  to  work  and  producing  new  wealth,  confident  that  capital 
so  risked  would  vleld  a  profit.  They  were  not  only  confident  that 
enterprise  wotild"  yield  a  profit  but  that  they  would  be  permitted 
to  retato  a  fair  share  of  their  earnings.  And  remember  that  this 
was  all  true  to  spite  of  disturbed  conditions  abroad.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  direct  consequences  of  our  present  fiscal  policy 
is  the  effect  of  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  production.  The 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  American  people  last  year  was  the 
highest  on  record.  A^n-egate  tax  revenue  collected  by  all  gov- 
ernmental xmlts  in  1938  is  estimated  at  $13,700,000,000  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Taxes  paid  last  year  were 
40  percent  more  than  in  1929.  whereas  our  national  income  waa 
approximately  25  percent  less  than  in  that  boom  year. 

Our  tax  blU  Is  Increasing  much  faster  than  our  tocome.  This  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  per  capita  taxes — Federal,  State, 
and  local — In  1938  took  23  percent  of  per  capita  Income  as  against 
12  percent  to  1928.  Furthermore,  not  all  expenditures  were  covered 
by  taxes.  U  the  Government  had  paid  aU  Its  blUs  in  1938.  nearly 
30  percent  of  all  the  income  of  all  the  people  In  the  country  would 
have  been  coUected  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Such  a  levy  would  have 
Imposed  such  a  staggering  burden  that  It  would  have  comixlled  a 
drastic  downward  adjustment  to  oxir  living  standards. 

The  crushing  burden  of  taxes  upon  business  enterprise  is  revealed 
by  dau  compiled  by  tlie  Treastiry  Department.  According  to  this 
source,  the  total  taxes  paid  by  all  corporations  in  the  country  In 
1936,  the  latest  year  for  which  reports  on  returns  are  available, 
were  53  percent  of  net  income.  During  the  decade  the  Government 
has  collected  from  corporations  not  far  from  twice  as  much  as  have 
the  stockholders.  The  raUroads  paid  taxes  of  more  than  $340,000,000 
m  193a.  while  their  deficits  for  the  period  is  estimated  at  •120XX)0,- 
000.  To  cite  further  Instance*,  taxes  were  equal  to  one-third  of  net 
income  of  the  electric  Ught  and  power  industry,  and  43  percent  of 
the  earnings  in  the  petroleum  Industry.  Taxes  patd  toy  the  steel 
Industry  to  1937  represented  42  percent  of  net  earatngs.  according 
to  compllatlona  made  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insututc. 
and  amcunted  to  $330  for  every  person  employed  in  the  sttel  in- 
dustry, or  the  equivalent  of  a  year'a  wages  tor  10B.000  workers. 
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You  know  only  too  well  that  taxes  are  among  your  most  Impor- 
tant costs  of  production  You  likewise  know,  from  bitter  experience 
perhaps,  that  your  profits  decrease  as  costs  increase.  You  share  this 
economic  truth  with  all  businessmen.  You  also  know  that  low 
piofits  and  the  continuing  prospect  of  small  profits  are  no  in- 
centive to  expansion.  In  other  words,  you  agree  with  the  President 
that  "taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  azid  can  be  paid  only  by 
production." 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  disturbing  trend  In  Federal  taxing  policy. 
Not  only  has  the  New  Deal  Imposed  a  constantly  increasing  tax 
burden,  but  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  we  have  seen  a  serious  and  definite  tendency  to  use  taxing 
power  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  The  administration  has  quite 
frankly  applied  such  levies  as  the  capital -gains  and  undivided- 
surplus  taxes,  not  as  revenue-producing  measures,  but  as  avowed 
devices  to  regulate  business  and  to  control  the  flow  of  wealth 
created  by  productive  efforts. 

Thus  the  power  to  tax  has  been  Invoked  to  restrict  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  as  common  sense,  experi- 
ence, and  sound  business  practice  may  dictate. 

Just  in  this  session  the  way  has  been  opened  to  carry  the  policy 
a  step  further,  with  the  passage  of  the  Salary  Tax  Act.  At  first 
blush  this  seems  to  be  a  desirable  measure.  Its  purpose  is  laud- 
able, for  surely  a  Government  employee  should  carry  the  same  tax 
burden,  in  accordance  with  his  ability,  as  his  neighbor  in  private 
enterprise.  But  the  same  instrument  which  has  been  applied  to 
restrict  and  control  the  Individual  can  now  be  applied  Just  as  suc- 
cessfully against  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Since  Daniel  Webster  declared  before  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  approval  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  "the  power  to  tax 
Involves  the  power  to  destroy."  we  have  carefully  resisted  the 
tendency  to  invoke  the  taxing  power  as  a  weapon.  Now,  however, 
the  businessman  is  confronted  with  still  another  unpredictable 
factor  as  he  plans  ahead.  Future  taxes  may  not  only  be  burden- 
some— they  may  be  weapons  of  coercion. 

If  our  objective  Is  freedom  to  produce  greater  and  greater 
wealth,  and  in  turn,  to  achieve  a  constantly  Improving  standard 
of  living,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  undertake  Important  reforms 
In  our  fiscal  and  taxing  policies.  Which  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  fiscal  and  taxing  reforms.  Of 
this  I  feel  certain:  We  cannot  expect  these  reforms  under  the 
present  administration.  There  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
"spenders"  to  alter  their  policies.  In  fact,  if  you  have  listened  to 
the  defenders  of  compensatory  spending  as  they  declare  that  the 
program  has  failed  only  because  it  has  been  too  niggardly,  you  will 
understand  that  the  slightest  concession  to  economy  is  forced. 

Of  course,  we  need  not  delude  ourselves  about  taxes  as  long  as 
expenditures  remain  at  such  high  levels.  I  believe  there  Is  an 
honest  desire  these  days  at  the  Treasury  to  undertake  tax  reforms 
which,  if  they  did  not  lessen  the  total  load,  would  at  least  remove 
the  harsher  restrictions.  I  believe  the  New  Deal  al.so  has  tjeen 
forced  to  concede  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  business 
machine  In  any  appreciable  recovery.  Hence,  In  recent  months, 
the  willingness  to  discuss  the  abstract  principle  of  "appeasement." 
I  see  little  evidence,  however,  that  the  administration  has  either 
jacity  or  the  honest  desire  to  actually  undertake  such  action. 
We  need  no  further  evidence  of  the  unwillingness  to  reform 
fiscal  and  taxing  policies  than  the  fact  that  the  President,  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  existing  policies,  the  man  who  is  supposed 
to  submit  a  balanced  Budget  to  Congress,  has  thrown  up  his  hands 
and  now  contends  that  it  is  a  problem  for  Congress  to  solve. 

The  only  way  well  ever  get  ou'.  of  this  fiscal  mess  is  to  face  the 
^sfiue  courageously.  TlirOwing  up  our  hands  won't  get  it  done. 
Neither  Is  it  very  Intelligent  to  believe  that  those  who  got  us  into 
the  predicament  can  ever  get  us  out  of  it.  Balancing  the  Budget 
simply  comes  down  to  getting  the  courage  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
either  reduce  exjaenditures  or  raise  taxes,  or  a  little  of  each. 

Now.  the  only  way  you  can  reduce  Important  expenditures  is  to 
eliminate  governmental  functions.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that 
elimination  of  waste  alone  will  balance  the  Budget.  Even  though 
I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it,  the  President  was  right 
when  he  said  on  January  3  that  wasteful  expenditures  comprise  only 
~a  small  portion  of  the  ultimate  savings  we  must  effect. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  no  opportunity  to  cut  operating  costs 
In  normal  functions  should  ever  be  negleoBd.  Waste,  incompetence, 
and  inefBciency  should  no  more  be  conoMrd  in  a  Federal  depart- 
ment than  it  is  m  yovir  own  busmess. ^Unfortunately,  however, 
th?  average  Federal  administrative  agency  has  never  been  con- 
fronted, as  you  constantly  are,  with  the  necessity  of  functioning 
efficiently  or  facing  bankruptcy.  The  President  unconsciously  re- 
flected the  attitude  which  results  from  such  freedom  from  the  cold 
laws  of  economics  when  he  lightly  dismissed  the  possibility  of 
effecting  savings  through  Improved  departmental  methods. 

As  a  practical  matter  It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  functions  in 
lace  of  pressure  exerted  by  organized  groups.  These  groups  con- 
stantly seek  an  Infinite  variety  of  aids  and  subsidies,  which  make 
It  all  the  more  important  that  we  stimulate  production  and 
recovery  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

I  tx?lieve  we  are  making  some  headway  in  developing  an  Intelli- 
gent economy  attitude  In  Congress.  That  may  sound  like  wishful 
thinking,  in  view  of  results  to  date,  but  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a 
salutary  Influence  at  work  which  will  make  Itself  felt  as  time 
goes  en. 

So  much  for  spending.  When  we  come  to  discuss  agricultural 
policy  we  confront  a  still  more  difficult  task.    This  Is  true  because 
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It  Is  Impossible  to  discover  Just  what 
If  you  think  we  have  a  farm  program, 
of  Texas: 

"Cotton  U  like  a  sinking  ship, 
you    do    not    wait    to    work    cut    nav 
devise  a  long-range  program.    You  Just 
Now  we  are  trymg  to  man  the 

Notice    those    words,    "try    to    devla 
coming  after  6  years  of  what  have  yea- 
as  "long  range"  programs.     These  ren 
were  made   in  the  Senate   Just  6  days 

Thinking   generally,   the   objective   ol 
Deal  supports  at  the  moment  is  to 
To  achieve  this   the   administration 
grams,  action  programs,  so-called,  to 
farm  Income. 

To  say  that  these   action  programs 
Inconsistency  Is  to  put  the  case  mildly 
assumption  that  the  way  to  restore 
It  is  b3side  the  point  to  say  that  the 
clous,  and  that  6  years  of  experience 
it,  for,  following  the  assumption,  the 
6  years  to  Jack  up  prices  and  purchasln  ; 
devices  the  New  Deal  has  used  to  peg 
when  artificial  restrictions  began  to  cut 
importing  from  abroad. 

Since  this  didn't  go  far  enough,  we 
through  the  series  of  reciprocal-trade 
policy    and    the    domestic    programs   an 
effect  makes  no  difference.     Next,  we 
the  world  price,  and  wonder  why  our  cottt)n 
60  years.    Then  we  decide  that  the  best 
production   Just   that  much   more.     If 
labor    on    relief,    then    we    hike    relief 
unbalance    the    Budget.     Furthermore, 
farmers  into  new  types  of  farming  wh, 
of  the  agriculturists  of  our  grain,  com, 
then  we  stiffen  the  restrictions  on  th( 
When  we  artificially  raise  the  price 
advantage  of  better  prices  to  increase 
stand  why  that  should  happen  to  us 
every  time  any  country  ever  tried  it. 
sion  program.    Under  this  program  we 
plus  foodstuffs  and  turn  them  over 
distribution.     In   fact,   you   are 
stamp"  system  of  distribution  about  to 
ment  in  six  selected  communities, 
considerable   support   among   food 
cause  it  permits  the  commodities  to 
nels.    To  this  extent  it  is  to  be 
ment.     But  before   you  allow  its 
enthusiasm,  let  me  urge  you  to  ask 
outcome  may  be  when  the  Governmc 
Into  marketing.     You  may  find  a  clue 
experience  if  you  will  recall  that  hard 
ported  considerable  distances  for 
tories.  while  soft-wheat  floin:  has  gone 
which  the  hard-wheat  fiour  was 

If  ycu  think  there  is  any  conslstericy 
regard  to  agricultural  policy,  conside  • 
Before  the  House  agricultural  a 
retary  Wallace  said:   "With  regard  to 
about  half  of  the  farm  problem  is  to 
the  people  in  the  cities  do  not  produce 
tinemployment,  there  is  bound  to  be 
and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  In 

With  that  thought  In  mind,  now 
his  first  Important  si>eech  as  Secretar ' 
be  no  solution  of  our  problem  of 
regains  his  proper  economic  position." 

After  that  evidence  of  utter  confusion 
been  surprised  at  the  final  pay-off  w 
latest  press  conference,  when  he 
tine  beef   by  the  Navy.     Here,   after 
New  Deal  has  used  every  conceivable 
Is  the  President,  himself,  repudiating 
his  own  administration. 

If  the  price  of  American  beef  is 
because  the  New  Deal  has  thrown 
culture,  and  loaded  the  food-processl 
burdens  of  taxation  and  regulation 
that  the  New  Deal  has  been  wrong 
right  now;   or  that  the  President  Is 
ever  been  any  sense  to  the  New  Deal 
is  the   fact   that,   having   hamstrung 
Roosevelt  not  only  blithely  abandons 
tlses  to  the  world  our  inability  to 
with  a  foreign  product.     While  every 
vigorously  merchandises   its   wares  M 
to  buy  the  superior  and  less  expensiv 
What  is  also  pertinent  is  the  fact 
usual    fine    disregard    for    the    virtue 
reversed  directions  without  warning 
If  this  Is  a  true  picture  of  New 
Indeed  in  a  predicament.    This  evldei^ce 
belief  that  there  simply  is  no  such  a 
policy.    After  viewing  the  Washington 
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capable  that  the  New  Deal  Is  more  Interested  In  the  machinery  of 
a  program  than  In  results.  In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that 
prices  In  terms  of  the  old  gold  dollar  are  lower  than  ever,  that  pro- 
duction Is  entirely  out  of  balance,  that  stu-pluses  are.  In  some  In- 
stances, greater  than  ever,  doesn't  matter.  What  seems  Important 
is  the  machinery,  even  If  It  doesn't  work. 

As  to  the  future,  I  feel  sure  of  only  one  thing:  This  administra- 
tion Is  unlikely  to  admit  the  lm|j«rfectlons  in  its  programs.  For 
this  reason  many  hold  that  farm  conditions  will  probably  get  worse 
before  they  improve.  You  are  now  watching  the  latest  absurdity — 
the  proposal  for  an  export  subsidy  on  cotton  and  other  staples 
seems  on  the  way  despite  the  fact  that  it  does  further  violence  to 
the  trade-agreement  program,  which  bars  any  other  country  which 
chooses  to  apply  the  same  device.  All  that  can  be  said  for  It  In  this 
coiuiectlon  Is  that  It  Is  a  new  way  to  spend  money. 

In  looking  forward  to  constructive  action  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  mtmy  countries  have  committed  economic  suicide,  given  time, 
by  following  restriction  to  Its  bitter  end.  Progress  In  the  end  will 
come  not  from  restrictions  and  vague  efforts  to  redistribute  the 
wealth  already  created  but  from  Increased  production. 

This  Is  true  not  only  In  agriculture,  but  In  every  phase  of  the 
American  economy:  but  for  6  years  the  New  Deal  has  denied  it,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  country. 

Regulation  of  business  for  the  public's  benefit  long  antedates 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Previous  to  the  New  Deal,  how- 
ever, the  object  of  regulation  was  to  preserve  a  system  of  Indi- 
vidual trading,  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  free  government,  and 
free  men.  The  present  administration  changed  the  purpose  from 
regulation  for  improvement  to  control  which  restricts  and  elim- 
inates independence  of  action.  The  major  New  Deal  efforts  to 
control  business  Include  the  following  legislation:  National  In- 
dxistrlal  Recovery  Administration.  1933;  Securities  Act,  1933;  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act;  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  1934; 
Connally  Oil  Act,  1935:  Guffey  Conl  Act.  1935:  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  Public  Utility  Act:  Rural  E-ectrtflcatlon  Act;  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Act,  1937;  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  1938. 

The  results  of  the  programs  Initiated  under  these  acts  are  varied, 
but  m  no  case  do  we  find  an  outstanding  success.  Here  we  could 
list  a  number  of  notable  failures,  but  two  examples  serve  our 
purpose. 

The  N.  R.  A.  must  be  Judged  by  what  It  actually  accomplished 
rather  than  by  It?  alms.  During  the  2  years  N.  R.  A.  was  In  effect 
this  country  lagged  notably  behind  most  every  other  world  power 
In  recovery.  From  May  1932  to  May  1933.  Just  before  the  law  went 
Into  effect,  industrial  production  Increased  21  p)ercent.  In  the  2 
years.  May  1933  to  May  1935.  industrial  pr.3d\:ctlon  increased  only 
10  percent,  or  5  percent  per  year.  However,  from  May  1935  to  May 
1936.  following  the  demise  of  N.  R.  A.,  Industrial  recovery  stood  at 
21.6  percent.  Recovery  before  and  after  N.  R.  A.  was  four  times 
greater  than  diu'lng  the  life  of  the  act.  The  net  result  was  that 
labor's  position  was  unimprfjved.  while  all  nonwage  earners.  In- 
cluding farmers,  suffered  under  N.  R.  A. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  Is  another  glaring  illustration 
of  the  difficulties  Involved.  While  this  act  was  passed  2  years  ago, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  one  startling  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  still  to  determine  a  schedule  of  prices.  The  current 
Impasse  in  the  coal  Indiastry  Is  evidence  that  this  act  and  Its  Com- 
mLsFlon  is  of  no  value  even  to  the  industry^tor  which  It  was  created. 
Two  interesting  sidelights  are  worth  mentioning  In  this  connec- 
tion. This  act  is  another  example  of  the  peculiar  New  Deal  con- 
fusion of  cause  and  effect.  Working  upon  the  theory  that  high 
prices  cause  prosperity,  this  act  undertook  to  legislate  prosperity 
for  the  bituminous-coal  Industry  by  rigging  the  price  of  soft  coal. 
This  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  much  of  the  distress  In  the 
coal  Indtistry  has  arisen  from  the  growing  competition  of  other 
fuels,  as  well  as  a  steadily  advancing  efSclency  In  the  uses  of  coal. 
To  assume  that  you  could  restore  an  Industry's  dwindling  market  by 
Jacking  up  the  price  of  Its  product,  of  course,  violates  a  principle 
which  everyone  of  you  learned  in  your  first  year  of  business  expe- 
rience. It  would  never  occur  to  you  that  you  could  induce  a  con- 
sumer to  eat  more  flour  by  raising  the  price  you  ask  him  for  fiour, 
or  that  you  could  regain  a  market  from  a  competitor  by  pricing 
your  product  so  that  he  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage  over 
you. 

I  spoke  of  the  growing  competition  from  other  types  of  fuel 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  coal  industry's  problem.  Where  is 
the  consistency  In  government  which"  proposes,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  aid  our  coal  miners;  but  on  the  other  hand  Is  pursuing  a 
program  of  water-power  development  which,  if  fully  applied,  will 
take  a  tremendous  slice  out  of  the  coal  industry's  market?  What 
can  a  coal  miner  think  of  a  proin^am  of  power  development  which 
would    replace    an    estimated    500,000    tons    of    coal    production 

annually?  '^ 

If  ycu  will  permit  me  to  place  my  own  Interpretation  upon 
these  trends  in  national  policy  as  they  relate  to  Government 
control  of  business,  and  to  estimate  future  trends.  I  can  hold 
out  little  hope  to  you  under  this  administration.  Every  act  has 
been  an  act  of  defeat  and  despair  In  Its  fundamental  philosophy, 
even  though  vou  must  admit  the  ostensible  nobility  of  purpose 
It  expresses.  It  has  been  the  act  of  an  administration  which 
win  not  recognize  the  possibUity  of  the  further  development  of 
the  United  States  as  a  proercsslve.  dynamic,  economic  commvmlty; 
but  which  stubbornly  insists  that  we  have  reached  ultimate 
capacity,  and  must  accommodate  otirselves  under  governmental 
supervision  to  established  limits. 


That  America  has  even  approached  the  tiltlmate  economic 
growth;  or  that  It  cannot  again  prosper  as  a  developing  com- 
munity except  under  strictest  bvircaucratlc  regulation,  only  a  few 
of  the  most  stubborn  and  pessimistic  believe.  But  the  defeatist 
philosophy  rules  at  Washington,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
rule  at  least  during  this  administration.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  we  are  confronted  with  an  international  situa- 
tion so  tense  and  so  serious  that  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems  will  be  hampered  by  distractions  from  abroad.  So  grave 
is  the  International  situation.  In  fact,  that  our  entire  thought  and 
energy  in  the  coming  months  may  be  necessary  to  the  cause  of 
international  peace,  and  the  problem  of  protecting  American  inter- 
ests in  case  war  abrcad  proves  inevitable. 

America's  position  in  international  affairs  today  Is  fully  as  serious 
as  It  was  In  the  months  before  our  entrance  into  the  World  War. 
But.  unfortunately,  our  domestic  situation  is  now  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  in  the  years  before  the  Great  War.  Then  we  were 
proepercus.  happy,  comparatively  untroubled  people.  We  had  prac- 
tically no  Federal  debt,  and  we  were  In  the  national  habit  of  living 
within  our  Income. 

We  cannot  say  that  of  America  today.  We  are  now  saddled  with 
a  national  debt  in  excess  of  $40,000,000,000,  despite  the  heaviest  tax 
burden  we  have  ever  carried,  and  we  have  a  Federal  Government 
which  cannot  live  within  its  mcome,  despite  this  heavy  tax  burden. 
We  have  class  consciousness,  class  struggle,  and  social  unrest  to  a 
degree  unknown  since  the  Civil  War.  We  have  an  agricultural 
system  dislocated,  disconcerted,  and  dissatisfied.  And  we  have  an 
Industrial  system  so  completely  circumscribed  by  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  that  It  may  no  longer  display  the  vigor  and  creative 
capacity  of  which  It  previously  was  capable. 

If  the  World  War  could  create  the  havoc  which  followed  it. 
especially  here  In  America,  it  Is  even  more  vitally  important  now 
that  our  foreign  policy  should  be  directed  to  keeping  America 
out  of  another  general  world  conflict.  As  a  preliminary  state- 
ment, let  me  say  that  I  believe  no  man  or  group  of  men  can 
mold  American  foreign  policy  satisfactorily  Into  a  neutrality  meas- 
ure which  can  be  expected  to  Interpret  unpredictable  conditions 
arising  in  the  future.  Let  me  say,  also,  that  I  believe  In  giving 
the  President  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  dealing  with  our 
international  problems. 

But  let  me  add  here  that  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
President's  measureb  in  recent  months.  As  far  back  as  his  speech 
In  Chicago  EUgi:estlng  the  quarantine  of  aggressor  nations,  our 
President  has  directed  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Oonsistently 
since,  he  has  picked  other  propitious  moments  to  distract  national 
attention  from  domestic  fallvire  to  foreign  problems.  And  he  txaa 
Invariably  used  his  forays  Into  International  fields  in  an  effort  to 
Jtistify  the  New  Deal  domestic  program.  As  late  as  his  message 
to  the  opening  of  this  Congress,  he  cited  our  domestic  program 
as  definite  development  of  national  defense.  Here  I  sharply  dis- 
agree with  liim.  I  decidedly  do  not  agree  that  the  New  Deal  has 
strengthened  us  in  any  instance  for  national  defense.  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  our  haT'.ards  Is  entirely  internal,  and  that  every 
one  of  them  is  almost  solely  the  product  of  the  New  Deal. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  New  Deal  policy,  our  country  cannot 
possibly  withstand  the  demands  of  a  protracted  war.  With  a 
national  debt  already  threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  out  na- 
tional cre<llt  simply  will  not  withstand  the  extra  burden  of 
war.  The  last  war  cost  us  roiighly  S50.000.000.000.  If  you  add 
that  figure  to  our  present  national  debt,  you  reach  a  total  which 
even  the  most  optimistic  new  dealer  has  not  suggested  that  we 
can  carry  safely.  That  asstimes,  of  course,  that  another  war 
would  cost  us  no  more  than  the  last. 

There  are  many  eminent  critics  of  the  President  who  declare 
that  his  forays  Into  the  field  of  ctirrent  foreign  policy  are  pure 
drum  beating  In  an  effort  to  protect  his  administration's  past 
against  attention  at  any  cost.  As  completely  opposed  as  I  am 
to  his  administration.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  As  critical 
as  I  am  of  the  many  things  he  has  done  in  the  matter  of  for- 
eign relations.  1  cannot  believe  that  his  motives  are  anything  but 
sincerely  in  American  interest. 

But  I  do  say  this:  That  America  simply  cannot  afford  a  war 
at  this  time.  America  simply  cannot  afford  to  deceive  Itself  Into 
believing  that  anything  transcends  the  necessity  t<x  resolving 
Its  domestic  problems.  Above  everything  else,  we  must  put  our 
own  hoxise  In  order — and  the  more  imminent  the  for^gn  danger, 
the  more  necessary  It  is  that  we  do  this  without  delay. 

How  to  do  this?  Simply  prcmulgata  a  program  that  Is  friendly 
to  business.  Not  friendly  to  big  business,  nor  to  little  business,  as 
such,  but  to  all  horiert  business.  A  program  which  expresses  the 
essential  unity  of  interest  In  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture.  A 
program  to  fester  free  competition  and  encourage  legitimate  enter- 
prise. A  program  denying  that  bureaucratic  control  can  ever  ap- 
proach the  efBciency  of  free  economy,  and  emphasizing  the  confi- 
dent t>eUef  that  the  present  high  standard  of  living  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  America's  possibilities.  A  program  avowing  that 
flnally  the  natural  forces  of  free  competition  can  provide  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life  to  the  consumer  at  low  price,  increase  em- 
plojnment.  Improve  Income,  shorten  hours,  and  expand  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

A  program,  in  short,  which  honestly  fosters  an  economy  of 
plenty,  not  a  defeatist  economy  of  scarcity. 

This  way  lies  the  solution  of  our  unemployment  problem,  and 
productive  work  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  now  vainly 
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Bcoklng  work.  Th!s  way  Is  the  way  to  greater  markets  for  every 
American  effort,  both  Industrial  and  agrlcultviral.  This  Is  the  way 
which  leads  to  greater  production,  greater  wealth,  and  the  con- 
stantly improving  standard  of  living  which  Is  America's  true 
destiny. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway 


:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19,  1939 

"Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  this  House,  under 
one  of  the  heaviest  barrages  of  misleading  propaganda  I 
have  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  voted  cut  of  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  the  provision  for  the  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland  waterway,  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  great  waterway  system  of  this  Nation, 
and  which  was  shown  by  the  Army  engineers  to  be  justified 
from  every  standpoint. 

It  now  appears  that  some  Members  voted  "yea"  under  a 
misapprehension,  thinking  that  they  were  voting  for  the 
propDsi^n,  or  to  sustain  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, wheiK4n  fact  they  were  voting  to  strike  the  provision 
from  the  bill  and  against  the  conmiittee's  position.  Five 
Members  from  Tennessee,  whose  people  would  be  among  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  this  great  project,  were  misled  into 
voting  against  it. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  I  feci  confident  this 
provision  will  be  restored;  and  by  the  time  it  returns  to  the 
House,  I  hope  the  fallacy  of  this  propaganda  will  be  sulfi- 
ciently  manifest  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Members  who 
were  misled  into  voting  against  it.  and  that  those  Members 
who  erroneously  voted  to  strike  it  out  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  that  mistake. 

Railroad  employees  were  deluded  into  writing  or  wiring 
their  Congressmen  to  oppose  this  provision  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  showed  that,  regardless  of  the  railroad  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  no  railroad  man  had  ever  lost  his  job  because 
of  river  and  harbor  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  projects  have  stimulated  traffic  and  increased  the  em- 
ployment of  railroad  men. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  railroad  labor  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  it  was  painful  indeed  to 
me  to  see  them  thus  made  the  tools  of  the  predatory  inter- 
ests that  have  fought  agains^  their  interests  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  These  very  railroads  are  strangling  the 
American  people  to  death  with  exorbitant  freight  rates  that 
are  too  high  for  any  nation  on  earth  to  pay.  and  by  so  doing 
they  are  slowing  down  traffic  and  throwing  their  own  men 
out  of  employment. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  making  a  drive,  not  only 
to  eliminate  water  competition  but  to  drive  trucks  and  busses 
from  the  highways,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  im- 
pose these  exorbitant  rates  upon  a' helpless  public,  and  in 
that  way  wring  from  the  unprotected  masses  of  the  American 
people  money  with  which  to  pay  dividends  on  the  $10,000.- 
000.000  to  $15,000,000,000  of  water  or  Inflated  values  in  their 
capital  structtires  and  pay  the  enormous  salaries  of  their 
executives. 

They  concentrated  on  this  Tombigbee  Inland  waterway  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Army  Engineers,  after  5  years  of  the  most  thorough 
study  and  investigation,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  also  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  an  independent  body 
of  able  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  their  energies  to 
building  up  our  system  of  inland  waterways.  They  put  in 
4  years  eT>amining  this  project,  and  approved  it  unanimously. 


The  special  board  of  Army  engineers,  headed  by  four  of 
the  ablest  engineers  in  the  service,  vith  the  assistance  of  a 
large  corps  of  the  ablest  yoimg  mer  in  the  service,  investi- 
gated this  project  for  5  years,  goir  g  into  every  phase  and 
every  feature  of  it. 

After  showing  that  it  was  econon  Ically  sound,  and  would 
pay  for  itself  within  a  short  time,  in  addition  to  ccntributing 
immeasurably  to  cur  program  of  national  defense;  after 
pointing  out  the  great  saving  in  tram  ;portation  distances,  and 
the  other  immeasurable  benefits  it  m  ould  bring  to  that  great 
section  of  the  country,  covering  the  Tombigbee,  the  Tennes- 
see, the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the  :  Mississippi,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valleys,  and  all  the  teTitory  that  drains  into 
them — after  pointing  out  these  bei  eflts,  this  special  board 
of  Army  engineers  recommended: 

That  the  United  States  undertake  th  «  construction  of  a  water- 
way to  connect  the  Tennessee  and  Toi  nblgboe  Rivers,  by  way.  of 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  ^lackeys  Creek,  and  Yellow 
Creek,  so  as  to  provide  a  channel  of  no  less  than  9  feet  In  depth 
and  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  17n  feet  In  river  and  canal 
sections  and  115  feet  in  the  divide  cut,  with  locks  75  by  450  feet 
clear  inside  dimensions,  substantially  IE  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  presented  in  this  report. 

This  report  was  carefully  and  the  roughly  reviewed  by  the 
General  Board  of  Army  liigineers  af  the  War  Department 
here  in  Washington,  who  gave  it  ^heir  unqualified  recom- 
mendation, as  follows: 

After  full  consideration  of  the  report  secured  from  the  special 
board,  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivei  s  and  Harbors  recommends 
that  the  United  States  undertake  the  co  istruction  of  a  waterway  to 
connect  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  by  way  of  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  Mackeys  Creek,  and  Yellow  Creek,  so 

J  feet  in  depth  and  a  mini- 
nnd  canal  sections  and  115 


as  to  provide  a  channel  of  not  less  than 

mvmi  bottom  width  of  170  feet  in  river 

feet  in  the  divide  cut,  with  locks  approrfmately  75  by  450  feet  clear 

Inside  dimensions,  substantially  in  accor  lance  with  the  general  plan 

presented  in  the  report  of  the  special  bo  ird. 


gaie 


the  United  States,  who 

service,  and  after  receiving 

it  his  approval  in  the 


It  then  went  to  the  President  of 
referred  it  to  other  branches  of  the 
their  favorable  reports  also,  he 
following  language: 

I  approve  this  stirvey  report  for  a  wa^rway  connecting  the  Tom- 
bigbee and  the  Tennessee  Rivers. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit  ee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  extensive  hearinj  s  on  it,  and,  as  I  said, 
voted  to  approve  it  by  an  overwl  aiming  majority;  and  I 
bcLeve  if  the  House  had  understood  it,  it  would  have  been 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 

Of  course  we  expect  the  Senate  t )  put  this  provision  back 
in  the  bill,  and  to  have  it  ultimatelj  sustained  by  the  House. 
No  river  and  harbor  project  that]  has  ever  been  so  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  then  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  President  of  tl  le  United  States,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbor  3,  and  imanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Rivers  and  Harbori  Congress,  has  ever  yet 
failed  of  ultimate  development. 

It  will  save  the  Nation  enough  money  to  pay  for  itself 
within  a  few  years.  It  will  give  flood-control  protection 
to  1.000,000  acres  of  land  along  he  Tombigbee  River  on 
which  crops  are  being  damaged  and  other  property  destroyed 
almost  every  year. 

It  will  shorten  the  water  dlsta  ice  from  the  Tennessee 
River  to  any  point  on  the  Gulf  of  I*  cxico  by  630  miles. 

It  will  shorten  the  water  dista  ice  from  the  Tennessee 
River  to  Mobile  by  almost  1,000  mi  es. 

It  will  shorten  the  water  distan<e  from  all  points  on  the 
upper  Tennessee  as  high  as  Kiioxvi  le,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  630  miles. 

It  will  shorten  the  water  distan(e  from  all  points  on  the 
upper  Tennessee  above  Pickwick  E  am  as  high  up  as  Knox- 
ville,  to  Mobile  by  approximately  1, 100  miles. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Tennesi  ee  it  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest 'developments  of  all  time.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  area  along  the  Mississippi  I;iver,  the  entire  State  of 
Tennessee  is  practically  bottled  up.  Within  her  confines  and 
the  confines  of  the  other  areas  ailjacent  to  the  Tennessee 
River  in  northwestern  Georgia,  northern  Alabama,  and 
northeastern  Mississippi  there  lies  |he  greatest  wealth  of  un- 
developed raw  materials  to  be  f  cuaii  in  the  world. 
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In  that  area  lies  the  world's  reserve  supply  of  timber,  and 
especially  hardwood  timber,  that  is  so  badly  needed  at  this 

time. 

In  that  area  lies  the  world's  reserve  supply  of  coal  that 
is  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  exorbitant 
transportation  rates  that  now  prevail. 

In  that  area  lies  the  world's  reserve  supply  of  iron  ore — 
beds  as  rich  as  the  ones  that  lie  around  Pittsburgh  or  Bir- 
mingham— which  are  now  undeveloped  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  cheap  method  of  transportation. 

In  that  area  lie  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  limestone, 
asphalt,  bauxite,  bentonite,  ceramic  clays,  and  many  other 
materials  that  are  now  imported  from  foreign  cotintries  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  some  method  of  cheap  transportation  to 
bear  them  to  the  proper  destinations. 

In  that  area  lies  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  sections 
of  the  South,  which  was  known  during  the  Civil  War  as  "the 
granary  of  the  Confederacy." 

In  that  area  lies  the  great  dairying  section  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  chief  cotton-producing  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

But  all  these  are  bottled  up.  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  a 
lack  of  this  outlet  to  the  sea. 

It  is  only  494  miles  from  Pickwick  Lake  on  the  Tennessee 
River  to  Mobile,  down  this  Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway, 
whereas  the  present  route  around  by  Cairo,  DL,  is  1,291 
miles — a  difference  of  797  miles. 

Besides,  this  project  would  afford  a  slack- water  route  for 
ascending  traffic  up  the  Tombigbee  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  then  a  downstream  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  at 
Cairo.  It  would  be  a  much  more  desirable  route  for  ascend- 
ing traffic,  and  far  that  alone  it  is  estimated  that  it  would 
save  a  r"<"i"'iiim  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

It  would  shorten  the  water  distance  from  all  points  on  the 
Ohio  River  up  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  more  than  200  miles,  and  would 
shorten  the  water  distance  from  any  of  those  points  to  Mo- 
bile by  370  miles;  and,  as  I  said,  it  would  furnish  this  slack- 
water  route  for  their  ascending  traffic. 

It  would  shorten  the  water  distance  from  all  points  on  the 
Mississippi  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  up  to 
Chicago  on  the  Illin<Ms  River  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  108  miles; 
and  would  shorten  the  water  distance  from  all  those  points 
to  Mobile  by  278  miles,  and  would  furnish  them  a  slack- 
water  route  for  ascending  traffic,  all  the  way  up  the  Tombig- 
bee and  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and  a  downstream  route 
from  Pickwick  Dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  more  than  900  miles  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Think  what  a  marvelous  advantage  It  would  be 
to  have  a  slack-water  route  from  the  Gulf  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  then  ctownstream  all  the  way  from 
Pickwick  Dam  to  Cairo,  instead  of  having  to  fight  the  terrific, 
and  sometimes  treacherous,  current  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Not  only  that,  but  this  great  waterway  is  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense.  It  would  give  us  an 
additional  inside  passage,  traversing  the  great  areas  from 
which  we  draw  our  war  materials,  that  would  be  safe  from 
attack  from  the  sea. 

It  is  known  to  everyone  that  our  supply  of  nitrates  in  case 
of  war  will  be  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River.  In 
the  event  of  war,  this  would  not  only  give  us  an  outlet  for 
the  coal,  iron,  lumber,  grain,  cotton,  and  other  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  finished  products  for  all  that  great  section  of  the 
country  but  it  would  give  us  ingress  and  egress  to  our  great 
nitrate  supply,  by  a  route  that  would  be  protected  from 
attack  from  sea,  and  that  would  be  almost  1,000  mUes  nearer 
to  the  Gulf  than  it  fe  now  to  follow  the  long  tortuous  route 
down  trte  Tennessee  River  to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

If  and  when  a  connection  is  made  between  the  uppsr  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  this  route  would  furnish  an  ideal  inland 
passage  firora  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
then  around  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  Erie 
Canal  to  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


This  is  one  of  the  greatest  propositions  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  proposed  to  Congress  in  a  centtiry,  and  is  just  as  sure 
to  be  constructed  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  No  project  of 
this  kind  that  has  ever  been  so  universally  approved  from 
every  angle  by  men  who  are  capable  of  making  a  thorough 
investigation  has  ultimately  failed  of  construction. 

The  Army  engineers  tell  us  that  it  is  the  outstanding  proj- 
ect on  this  earth  where  water  traffic  can  be  transfored  from 
one  major  watershed  to  another  with  so  much  ease,  at  so 
little  expense,  and  with  such  great  savings  in  distances  and 
transportation  costs. 

The  level  of  Pickwick  Lake  Is  125  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Tombigbee  River  at  its  head  of  navigaUon,  only  about  25 
miles  away.  There  is  a  slight  sand  ridge  to  cut  through 
that  contains  no  rocky  barriers  w  hard  formation  to  obstruct 
the  work.  It  would  connect  the  two  streams  and  furnish  a 
soiu-ce  of  water  at  the  simimit,  which  would  be  Pickwick 
Lake,  that  would  eliminate  all  possible  question  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  I 

We  are  told  that  in  prehistoric  ages  the  Tennessee  in  all 
probability  flowed  down  the  Tombigbee  Valley,  but  some 
great  upheaval  raised  it  up  to  its  present  level  above  the 
Tombigbee  and  turned  its  course  to  the  north.  Now,  by 
cutting  through  this  slight  sand  ridge  and  inst.alling  the  locks 
and  dams  provided  in  this  report  of  the  Army  engineers  a 
new  outlet  to  the  sea  would  be  furnished  that  would  be  of 
Inestimable  benefit  not  only  to  that  section  but  to  all  the 
American  people  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  would  give  us  flood  relief  on  the 
Tombigbee  and  Its  tributaries  and  restore  to  us  the  water 
transportation  which  that  country  enjoyed  for  more  than 

a  hundred  years.  

If  the  Congress  finally  turns  this  project  down,  then  it 
might  as  well  kill  all  river  and  harbor  legislation  and  all 
flood-control  legislation  and  cease  spending  the  hundreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars  which  It  Is  now  appropriating  for  na- 
tional defense;  for,  taken  from  all  three  of  these  standpoints, 
this  is  the  most  feasible,  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most 
necessary  project  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  opposition  has  raised  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
expense.  They  "strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
They  would  kill  this  great  project  and  then  spend  many 
times  this  amount  on  other  things  of  less  importance. 

This  work  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  at  least  8  years, 
and  would  employ  about  6.000  men.  If  it  is  finally  de- 
feated, many  of  those  men,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  going  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  or  relief  rolls.  If  they  are  permitted  to  engage 
in  this  work  they  will  be  producing  something  constructive, 
and  will  feel  that  they  are  not  wasting  their  time  or  accept- 
ing a  Grovemment  dole. 

Besides,  the  Army  now  has  large  hydraulic  dredges  that 
can  be  put  to  work  cutting  through  this  slight  sand  ridge 
that  separates  the  Tennessee  River  from  that  of  the 
Tombigbee.  These  dredges  are  nm  by  electricity,  of  which 
the  Government  now  has  an  abundance  at  Pickwick  Dam, 
Wilson  Dam,  and  Wheeler  Dam.  in  that  immediate  area. 
This  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  constructing  this 
project. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  will  furnish  a  market  for  the  lumber, 
steel,  cement,  gravd,  concrete,  and  electrical  machinery 
necessary  to  construct  and  operate  these  locks;  and  instead 
of  injuring  railroad  labor.  It  will  put  more  railroad  men  to 
work  hauling  materials  for  this  purpose. 

If  every  Member  of  the  House  had  understood  exactly 
what  he  was  voting  on,  and  had  not  been  misled  by  the 
vicious  propaganda  spread  by  the  railroads,  or  inspired  by 
partisan  or  sectional  motives,  this  proposition  would  have 
had  practically  no  opposition. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  projects  of  Its 
kind  on  this  earth  that  can  be  constructed  at  so  little  ex- 
pense, and  produce  such  far-reaching  and  beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

I;t  is  just  as  sure  to  be  constructed,  ultimately,  as  the 
night  follows  the  day;  and  it  should  be  constructed  now. 
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In  Defense  of  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23. 1939 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


there  were  no  serious  foreign  war  scare 
ture   of   Mr.   Hoover's   "confident"    bu4ness 
"dlncouraged"  business: 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  May  17,  1939: 

(From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  May  17,  1939] 

IN  DETENSE  OF  W.  P.  A. 

The  210  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  nearly  half  of  them 
p:-ofessors.  who  signed  a  petition  of  American  teachers  in  defense 
or  the  Federal  Art  Projects,  stand  on  flrin  ground.  They  single  out 
the  art  projects  becavise  It  Is  through  them  that  the  whole  work 
rrlief  program  Is  being  attacked  cvu-rently.  They  see  In  the  art 
projects  the  •'clearest  and  most  characteristic  expression  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  give  relief  to  the  unemployed  by  giving 
..oric  Eiiltable  to  their  experience  and  training."  It  is  the  logical 
point  for  a  test  of  strength  on  the  major  Issue  of  Federal  relief. 
:  Most  thoughtful  liberals,  we  believe,  accept  the  broad  theory  of 
work  relief.  It  Is  more  costly  in  taxes  than  direct  relief  or  the  dole. 
I--  Is  more  costly,  too.  than  a  nonrellef  works  program  of  comparable 
»jx  wovild  be.  But  It  is  demonstrably  less  costly  than  would  be  a 
relief  and  a  works  program  handled  separately.  It  is  perhaps  for 
tbls  reason  that  opponents  of  the  W.  P.  A.  center  their  attack  on 
tiie  art  projects.  These  projects  produce  "luxuries"  which,  the  econ- 
omy leaders  aver,  the  Government  cannot  afford  under  any  set-up. 
The  less  successful  work  of  W.  P.  A.  artists  is  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  the  public  is  asked  if  that  is  what  it  wants  its  money  spent  for. 
These  tactics  Ignore  the  central  point  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program. 
The  ultimate  saving  In  W(jrk  relief  is  not  In  the  taxes  currently  paid 
to  support  it.  but  In  the  maintenance  of  morale  In  our  vast  army 
of  unemployed  and  in  the  salvaging  of  skills  and  aptitudes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  dvuing  this  long  period  of  inac- 
tivity. Art  becomes  momentarily  less  important  In  periods  of 
exinomlc  strain,  but  the  artist  does  not.  His  future  in  a  society 
of  aelf-8upF>orting  men  and  women  is  Jvist  as  important  as  that  dt 
a  tradesman  or  mechanic — more  Important  in  many  ways. 


Business  and  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

PON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

.^   -  OF  CALIFORNIA 

lNi.THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23. 1939 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON   STAR 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  under- 
stand the  New  Deal  know  that  it  believes  not  only  in  good 
business  but  in  better  business,  and  that  the  method  of  pro- 
moting business  is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people  througn  increased  and  widely  distributed 
purchasing  power. 

That  business  Is  benefiting  from  New  Deal  spending  and 
ether  policies  is  proven  from  the  record. 

In  the  Washington  Star  of  May  22,  Jay  Franklin  cites  fig- 
ures from  Dr.  Eric  Muehlberger,  which,  while  not  guaran- 
teed in  detail,  are  substantially  accurate. 

Here  is  the  statement  from  the  Star: 

The  figures  under  comparison  are  for  the  first  part  of  1939  and 
the  first  part  of  1932.  using  quarterly  or  weekly  totals,  as  avail- 
able. Remember.  In  early  1932  it  was  far  from  sure — politically — 
that  President  Hoover  would  not  be  reelected.  Business  had  all 
the  confidence  the  White  House  could  pump  Into  the  market, 
taxes  were  conveniently  low.  there  were  no  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  8.  E.  C.  wage  and  hour  law  or  other  forms  of  "regi- 
mentation"  to   act    as   a   "deterrent"   on   business   enterprise,   and 


Commodity 


Stock  prices  (average) 

Bond  prices  (averaee) 

Monetary  pold  stock 

FeUt-ral  K«'.<ierve  credit 

Currency  circulation 

Brokers'  loans 

New  York  ri-dLscount  rate percent.. 

Bank  clearings  (22  cities) -- 

Inited  Slater  su-ol  (tons  shipped) 

Steel  inpot  outjiut. ...tons.. 

Pig-iron  output do 

Automobile  production 

Buildin'-'  pcrinius 

Petroleum  output barrels.. 

Bituminous  coal tons.. 

Elwtric  current ..kilowatt-hours.. 

I'nited  Sl:'.tes  niw  cotton  consumed bales.. 

I'niteti  Slates  wool  coasumplion pounds.. 

Rayon  ynrn  con.sumption do — 

rnite'l  -S^atas  e\ports 

I'nited  StaMs  imports - 

Oold  imf>orts 

Car  loadings 

Railway  earnings  (51  roads) 

Sei\rs,  Roebuck  sales - 

Moody's  commodity  index 

Wheat .- - bushel.. 

Corn do 

Oats. <lo 

("otton pound.. 

Wool do... 

Trade  oil barrel. 

Coal  furnace ton. 

Copper pound. 
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Zinc do 

Steel  scrap ton.. 

Iron  pies do 

Steel  billets do 


I  nder  Hoover, 
1932 
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Indu-strial  production.. 

Manufactures 

Minerals 

Construction 

Factory  employment— 

Factory  pay  rolls 

Carloadings, . 

Department  store  sales. 


Since  all  these  flgtires  are.  at  best. 
case   for   the   New   Deal's   business 
saying  that  in  the  sixth  year  of 
percent  better  than  in  the  third  year  ol 


Relief  for  Those 
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OF  MASSACHUS  irrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  ^ESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2\ ,  1939 


Here  you  have  the  plc- 
and   Mr.    Roosevelt's 
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Under  Roosevelt, 
1939 
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approximations,  the  whole 
policy    can   be    sununarlzed    by 
Roo|evelt   business  is  alx>ut  50 
Hoover. 


in  Need 


GGLESWORTH 


LETTER  FROM  GOV.  RAYMOND  E.  Bi  LDWIN.  OP  CONNECTICUT 


Sp  eaker. 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr. 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
copy  of  which  I  have  received  from 
of  Connecticut,  giving  the  Governdr 
in  respect  to  relief  and  work  relief 
experience  in  Connecticut: 


under  leave  to  ex- 

the  following  letter, 

>ov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 

's  views  and  suggestions 

in  the  light  of  actual 


Hon.  Edward  T.  Tatlor, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the 
tration.   Committee   on  AppropAati 


sentativies,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:   I  regret  thdt 
In  these   the  closing   days  of  our  Cojinecticut 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
sonally   before    your   committee.      I 
your  so  kind  Invitation  to  me  to  ^  ._ 
problems  confronting  your  committee 
ner  by  a  written  statement. 


yiiur 


prese  :it 


Hartford,  Mcy  11,  1939. 


Works  Progress  Adminis- 
ons.   House   of  Repre- 


pressure  of  State  business 

Greneral   Assembly 

invitation  to  appear  per- 

djaubly   appreciate,    therefore. 

my  views  on  some  of  the 

iind  the  Nation  in  this  man- 
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Miintly,  the  people  of  Connecticut,  for  whom  I  speak,  and,  I 
think,  the  people  of  other  States,  are  losing  patience  with  "relief" — 
not  that  "relief"  has  been  Inadequate— if  by  "adequacy"  we  \mder- 
stand  the  bare  function  of  holding  body  and  soul  together — but 
because  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  that,  with  aU  of  it — with  all  the 
"relief"  activities  and  expendittires  of  government — ^the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  gotten  nowhere. 

The  man  on  "relief"  is  no  better  off  economically  today  than  he 
was  when  the  necessity  for  providing  "reUef"  originally  arose. 

Added  to  this  fact.  I  strongly  tirge  tlae  committee  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  following: 

In  the  decade  since  1929.  10  generations  of  American  youth  have 
arrived  at  maturity.  In  this  penod  "relief"  has  l)ecome.  for  10 
generations  of  American  children,  an  accepted  norm  of  American 
Ufe.  In  countless  homes  au-e  children  the  sjjan  of  whose  memories 
does  not  go  back  to  "good  times" — to  the  time  that  the  head  ol  the 
household,  or  older  brother  or  sister,  had  a  good  Job. 

Add  to  these  the  young  men  and  yoting  women  who.  since  1929, 
have  arrived  at  maturity  or  at  working  age — the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  school  graduates  of  the  past  10'  years — who  do  not 
know  the  meaning,  save  by  hearsay,  of  steady  employment. 

These,  remember — these  boys  and  girls  and  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  of  today — are  our  men  and  women,  our  citizens,  of  to- 
morrow. And  for  many  of  them  "tomorrow"  already  has  arrived; 
the  "future"  is  here — they  do  not  want  "relief";  they  want  Job6. 

To  my  mind,  it  Is  vltallv  essential  that  we  regard  relief  and 
any  future  activities  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  or  simi- 
lar agencies  from  this  standpoint: 

Is  relief  to  be  a  permanent  fixture  of  the  American  landscape? 
If  the  answer  is  "no",  then,  in  providing  for  relief  for  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  other  relief   agencies  a  prompt  and 
thorough   revision  of  some  of   the  fundamental  concepts   Involved 
Is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Our  preoccupation  has  been  with  relief,  with  assisting  the  un- 
fortunate man  and  woman  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  been  unable  to  find  emplojTnent.  In  the  great  emergency 
that  confronted  this  Nation  that  was  the  primary  requisite. 

But  today  the  emergency  has  passed.  Today  we  have  not  an 
emergency   but   a   condition. 

I  desire  to  point  out  most  forcibly  to  your  committee  that  this 
condition  will  persist  if  we  persist  in  treating  it  as  an  emergency. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood:  I  believe  most  thoroughly 
In  and  am  in  heartiest  accord  with  the  principle  that  no  man  or 
woman,  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  find  employment,  should 
go  hungry  or  cold.  Inadequately  clothed  cw  housed,  or  in  want  of 
necessary  medical  attention.  Relief  should  and  must  be  contin- 
ued until  the  present  condition  is  rectified. 

Shall  we,  however,  bend  all  our  effort  to  providing  relief  and 
do  little  or  nothing  toward  rectifying  the  condition  that  makes 
relief  necessary?  ^      ,  ^      ^     ^ 

Here  in  Connecticut  a  slogan  is  gaining  ground  without  adver- 
tising, passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  sincerely  suggest  to 
yovu-  committee  that  you  give  it  serious  consideration.  It  is — 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  Job:  a  good  Job  in  private 
industry."  Say  what  you  wUl.  do  what  you  wlU— "relief."  W.  P-A., 
all  the  rest  of  it,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  Job.  The 
people  of  this  country— the  "relief  workers"  themselves— are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  It.  ,.,„,. 

You  face  dissatisfaction  with  'Telief. '  not  because  '  relief    Is  in- 
adequate, but  because  "relief"  is  no  suljstitute  for  a  good  Job. 
The  people  of   this  country  do  not  want   to  go  on   being   "on 

It  te  my  impression,  gamed  from  reading  your  letter,  that  your 
committee  already  is  aware,  to  some  extent,  ol  the  extent  of  thU 

feeling.    I  note  you  say:  __   ^.  ^ 

"The  subcommittee  is  anxious  to  obtain  constructive  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  participation  of  the 
Federal    Government   in   the   problem   ol   fumlslilng   employment 

lor  the  employable  unemployed."  

To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  may  he  of  assistance 
to  the  States  in  helping  them  to  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem I  may  say  that  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  your  objective. 
In  this  however,  we  must  revert  to  certain  basic  prmciples:  Em- 
ployment—reemployment— is  the  limcUon  ol  private  Industry  and 

^t  iT^moreover  a  highly  individualized,  highly  localized  prob- 
lem—Individual not  alone  to  every  individual  industry  or  clas- 
sification ol  business,  but  to  each  individual  Industrial  plant 
and  business  office,  and  to  each  individual  industrial  plant  and 
business  office  In  each  individual,  specific  locality.  We  in  Connect- 
icut face  a  set  of  unemplo>Tnent— reemployment--problems  en- 
tirely separate,  distinct,  and  apart  from  those  faced  by.  even,  our 
neighbor  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  And  they,  in 
turn  face  their  peculiar  problems— problems  peculiar  to  them— In 
their  specific  localities,  and  unrelated  to  tHe  problems  lacing  otHer 

There  are  to  be  true,  certain  broad,  general  phases  common  to 
the  Nation 'at  large.  The  people,  especially  the  business  people, 
of  this  country  view  with  alarm  the  increasing  burden  of  gov- 
ernment debt.  The  businessmen  of  this  country  regard  with 
apprehension  much  ol  government's  apparent  attitude  toward 
biisin6*ss 

With  relation  to  the  costs  of  "relief."  again  we  rfjert  not  to  the 
amount  of  such  costs,  however  staggering,  but  to^he  growing  d^ 
content— not  that  the  money  is  being  spent,  but  that  for  all  its 
spending  the  man  on  relief  Is  no  better  off  economically  than  he 
was  before.    We  spend  the  money  and  get  nowhere. 


The  Federal  Government  could  do  much  to  stimulate  reamploy- 
ment  by  encouraclnp  the  revival  of  busmess  and  Industrial  confi- 
dence; by  cooperating  with  business  and  Industry,  assisting  them 
In  every  way  possible. 

But  this.  I  realize.  Is  not  the  specific  problem  lacing  your  com- 
mittee. The  point  I  desire  to  makCj^and  wliich  I  hope  will  receive 
your  careful  thought,  is  this: 

If.  as  your  letter  suggests,  the  Federal  Government  at  last  Is 
prepared  to  view  "relief"  in  its  proper  perspective— that  is.  as  one- 
half  of  a  problem,  the  other  half  of  which-  Is  reemployment — then 
we  must  make- the  point  that  reemployment  Is  a  local  problem. 

And  the  point  must  be  nuide  that  •"relief"  Is — yes;  and  always 
has  been,  although  we  have  departed  from  the  principle — a  purelj 
local  problem  likewise. 

I  urge  this  upon  you:  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  with 
reference  to  oiir  handling  ol  the  problem  ol  reemployment  that 
we  have  made,  and  are  making.  In  the  handling  ol  •'reliel."  Here 
In  Connecticut  we  feel  strongly  on  this  subject.  In  1933.  when 
we  had  reached  what  we  thought  then  was  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  appointed,  by  leg- 
islative act.  an  emergency  relief  commission.  Under  this  com- 
mission was  placed  the  administration  ol  reliel  lunds  lurnlshed 
by  the  Slate  and  the  admlntetratlon  ol  all  Federal  funds  which 
were  to  come  into  the  State  for  reUef  purposes. 

That  commission  was  made  up  of  men  who  had.  in  the  game  of 
life,  been  tried  and  found  true.  Political  considerations  were  cast 
aside.  The  commission  represented  the  political  ambitions  ol  no 
party  and  it  had  no  poUtlcal  ambitions  ol  its  own.  It  put  relief 
beyond  the  pale  of  politics  and  kept  It  there. 

As  the  1936  election  approached,  for  no  apparent  good  reason, 
we  abandoned  all  this.  And.  instead,  there  was  set  up  a  far 
different  system — a  centralized  system  ol  "reliel"  centralized  in 
Washington.  The  people  ol  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  their 
background  of  300  years  of  sell-government  and  ol  home  rule 
centered  in  their  towns,  resent  this  usurpation  of  their  own  and  of 
the  State's  authority.  May  I  direct  to  your  committee's  attention 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  spend  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  Executive,  gives  to  that  Executive  a 
terrible  weapon.  If  he  chooses  to  use  it,  to  compel  the  people  to 
his  will.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  lor  "relleT'  under  the 
direction  ol  one  man.  or  any  one  group  ol  men.  Is  a  political 
weapon  ol  the  first  magnitude — and  m  have  seen  it  become  Ju8» 
that. 

And  the  surrender  of  the  pec^le's  power  to  spend  their  own 
money — to  spend  the  money  collected  from  them  In  taxes— Is  com- 
pletely and  entirely  un-American.  It  was  for  exactly  such  a  reason 
that  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies.  Connecticut  among  them,  re- 
belled. The  whole  structure  of  American  government  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  rule  that  the  people's  money  belongs  to  the 
people,  not  to  be  spent  by  agents  of  the  Crown  or  administrators 
from  Washington,  but  to  be  spent  as  the  people  wish,  by  the 
(Kopie's  own  representatives  at  home. 

We  have  seen  costs  mount  under  the  present  system.  We  hare 
seen  a  huge  governmental  machine  in  Washington  superimposed 
upon  oiir  own  local  forms  of  government — a  Washin^l^on  machine 
to  do  the  work  that  we  could  do  at  home  with  our  already  existing 
machinery  not  only  as  well,  but  better. 

And  with  all  of  this,  as  I  say,  the  man  on  relief  today  is  no  better 
off  economically  than  he  was  when  the  necessity  for  providing  relief 
originally  arose. 

I  ask  you  to  ponder  the  question.  Are  we  xk>w  to  make  the  same 
mistake  twice? 

And  I  believe  this  question  carries  with  it  a  warning: 
In  dealing  with  relief  we  dealt  with  an  emergency,  and  though 
the  immediate  emergency  long  since  has  ceased  to  exist  we  are 
continuing  to  deal  with  distressed  and  tar  the  most  part  helpless 
people.  We  could  do  much  as  we  chose — set  up  htige  governmental 
machiner\'  in  Washington,  remove  the  people's  powers  of  home  rule, 
ride  roughshod  over  the  traditions  of  the  States,  and  even  over 
economic  theory. 

But  now — now  that  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  that  relief  Is 
only  one  half  ol  the  problem  and  that  the  other  half  is  reemploy- 
ment— now  we  face  an  entirely  different  condition. 

Business  and  Industry  are  not  helpless.  You  cannot  set  up  a 
machine  in  Washington  to  reemploy  people  in  business  or  in 
industry.  You  cannot  ride  roughshod  over  the  economic  theories 
we  call  business  principles.  You  cannot  persuade  the  smallest 
storekeeper  in  the  smallest  hamlet  of  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
State  to  employ  one  single  person  more  11  local  conditions — 
purely  local — that  he  faces,  are  such  that  he  knows  it  wUl  not 
be  "good  business"  to  do  so. 

The  instant  you  put — as  your  committee  has  put — "relleT' 
in  its  proper  perspective  to  the  other  half  of  the  picture,  namely, 
reemployment,  the  whole,  lull  folly  of  ever  having  taken  relief 
out  of  the  hands  ol  the  local  authorities  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately Because  now  we  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tackle  relief  and  reemployment  together  as  one  problem,  and 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  with  reemployment 
is  State  by  State,  local  commimlty  by  local  community,  each 
individual  factory  and  store  and  business  office  doing  Its  part 
according — entirely  according — to  what  local  conditions  may  be. 
It  is  my  Sincere  belief,  and  I  offer  this  to  your  committee  aa 
my  suggestion,  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  all 
other  agencies  of  "relief."  can  be  geared,  and  should  be  geared, 
to  industrial  and  business  recovery.  The  Works  Progress  Adnaln- 
istratlon.  especially,  cotUd  be  tximed  Into  a  vast  reservoir  ol  labor. 
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both   skilled   and  unskilled,   upon   which   business   and   lnd\istry 
in!£;ht  draw  as  recovery  progresses. 

But  first,  relief  must  be  put  back  on  a  sound  basis  upon  whlcn 
It  will  be  able  to  meet,  and  to  satisfy,  local  conditions. 

Put  relief  where  It  belongs — back  into  the  hands  of  the  States. 
And.  through  the  States,  into  the  hands  of  the  local  communities 
vhere  relief  needs  arc  really  known — but.  more  than  that,  where  re- 
<mplo>inent  needs  are  known  and  can  most  effectively  be  developed. 

By  doing  this  you  make  every  relief  agency  a  reemployment 
iigency.  for  our  local  authorities  will  not  have  a  man  on  relief  If 
they  can  find  him  employment.  And  you  make  the  Works  Progiess 
Administration  the  reservoir  from  which,  locally,  men  and  women 
laay  be  drawn  back  into  private  industry  as  local  conditions  permit. 

Then  let  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  governments  of  the 
£;tates.  cooperate  with  Industry  and  business.  Governments  Job  is 
to  cooperate  with  industry  and  business.  "There  is  no  substitute 
lor  a  good  Job — a  good  Job  in  private  industry."  and  Government's 
Job  is  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  conditions  that  make 
tuch  good  Jobs  possible. 

Wc  in  Connecticut  want  to  see  relief  and  the  W.  P.  A.  continued 
118  long  as  there  Is  necessity.  Connecticut  has  been  liberal  In  her 
conlributicns  to  the  Federal  Government — In  fact,  has  been  paying 
:far  more  than  she  has  received.  We  do  not  begrudge  oxir  contribu- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  others  perhaps  less  fortunate  than  we. 

We  look,  however,  for  results,  not  merely  for  relief  indefinitely 
prolonged  but  for  the  restoration  of  Jobs.  And  to  that  end  we  are 
liopeful  that  emphasis  now  will  be  placed,  not  upon  relief  merely, 
but  upon  relief  as  a  means  to  an  end — to  put  owr  citizens,  locally, 
back  to  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ratmond  E.  Baldwin,  Ccnemor. 


Arts  and  the  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1939 


LETTER    FROM    FLORENCE    S.     KERR.     ASSISTANT    ADMINIS- 
^         TRATOR.   WORKS   PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  PIecord  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday  last  by  Florence  S.  Kerr: 

ABTS   AND   THE    W.    P.    A. — THE    FEDERAL   THEATER   AND    WHrTERS    PROJECTS 

WARMLY    DEFENDED 

To  the  EDrroR  op  the  Post. 

Sir:  In  an  editorial  on  May  3  you  made  an  attack  upon  the 
W.  P.  A.  white-collar  program,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  head.  I 
have  wLshed  many  times  that  editors  and  other  commentators,  who 
do  so  much  to  shape  public  opinion,  would  make  use  of  information 
available  at  all  times  in  our  office  before  pronouncing  Judgment 
upon  our  program.  Were  this  done,  I  assure  you  that  you  would 
find  It  Impossible  to  attack  us  for  "almost  criminal  waste"'  and  other 
unpleasant  practices,  since  they  do  not  exist  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  sufficiently  informed  themselves  as  to  the 
actual  facts.  W.  P.  A.  is  essentially  a  works  management  and  pro- 
duction program  and  it  is  directed  by  engineers  and  technical  and 
professional  men  and  women  who  know  their  business. 

I  hope  you  realize  that  Ill-informed  attacks  such  as  this  latest 
of  yours  cannot  be  answered  adequately  in  a  few  words.  Let  me 
point  out  in  this  limited  space,  however,  first,  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  sum  spent  to  date  upon  the  Federal  Theater  program 
has  been  paid  for  wages;  that  this  sum  Is  not  huge  at  all.  as  you 
Imply,  but  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  man  per  month  (and 
of  this  amount,  wages  account  for  $94)  to  cover  all  costs,  including 
those  of  production  and  sup>ervision. 

You  refer  ominously  to  "communistic  activity"  in  the  writers' 
projects.  Would  I  had  10.000  words  and  your  ear  at  my  disposal  to 
handle  that  subject  fully.  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  no  commu- 
nistic activity  in  the  writers'  projects.  In  New  York  City,  however, 
among  so-called  young  intellectuals,  there  is.  as  everyone  knows,  a 
gteat  deal  of  loud.  Irresponsible,  and.  in  my  opinion,  rather  patheti- 
cally silly  talk  about  conununism.  One  cannot  help  being  Impa- 
tient with  it,  but  I  feel  that  the  boredom  it  instills  in  sensible 
people  is  its  best  antidote. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  the  servants  of 
Congress  in  our  administration  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  that 
Congress  has  expressly  and  categorically  forbidden  us  to  make  any 
Inquiries  as  to  the  political  affiliations  of  any  of  our  employees, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  powerless  to  ask  who  is  a  Ccmmunlst 
and  who  is  not.  Further,  we  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  felony  and 
a  line  of  $1,000  or  imprisotmient.  to  apply  any  pressure  whatever 
upon  any  political  grounds  to  any  employee  in  our  organizatiou. 


permi  inence 


I  ask  you,  under  these  circumstances 
a  situation  we  are  not  even  allowed 
as  well  as  others,  has  carried  attacks 
because  of  the  political  affiliations  of 
when  Congress  changes  the  laws  undei 
proceed  to  operate  differently.     But  no ; 
grievously  our  patience  Is  tried. 

Your  editorial  that  it  is  essential  foi 
of  the  W.  P.  A."  that  its  operations 
projects,  so  that  the  commimity  will 
to  show  for  the  outlay. 

You.  as  a  man  of  the  pen.  surely  do 
the  impermanence  of  things  that  are 
compared  with  words.  As  far  as  pern? 
a  bit  of  verse  or  music  will  probably 
this  work  program  are  forgotten. 

Are  you  aware  that  280,000  of  thea; 
construction   projects   are  women   resj  f 
their  families,  and   that  they  are   nov 
school  lunches  for  undernourished  cb  ' 
Ing  aides  for  the  needy  sick,  teaching 
write,  assisting  at  clinics,  confinemen 
performing  hundreds  of  other  skilled 
are  Just  as  "productive"  and  Just  as  - 
building  of  bridges  and  highways? 

White-collar  projects  include  an  < 
Instruction  to  over   1,500.000  people; 
furnish    medical    and    sanitary    service  i 
given   week:    research,  scientific,   llbrai  y 
services  of  the  greatest  importance  to 

The  lives  of  artists,  we  are  told^Are 
haps  the  painters,  actors,  writers,  Tliid 
been  sufficiently  toughened  already  - 
tacks  made   upon   them   by   people 
interesting  without  the  pictures,  playi 
upon  whom  they  heap  ridicule 


what  we  are  to  do  about 

x>  investigate.     Your  papex", 

upon  members  of  our  staff 

our  workers.    My  dear  sir, 

which  we  operate,  we  will 

untU  then,  no  matter  how 


'more  efficient  functioning 

)e  confined  to  construction 

l^ve  something  "p>ermanent" 

not  need  to  be  reminded  of 

built  of  stone  and  steel,  as 

goes,  an  art  treasure. 

be  here  long  after  you  and 


Assistant  Administrator, 
Washington,  May  8. 


The  Administration 
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people  employed  on  non- 

jonslble   for  the  support  of 

engaged   in   preparing   hot 

children,  acting  as  housekeep- 

adult  illiterates  to  read  and 

and  immunizations,  and 

and  unskilled  tasks  which 

necessary  to  the  Nation  as  the 

education  program  that  provides 

public-health   projects  that 

to   300.000   people    in    any 

Braille,   and   many  other 

our  people. 

generally  difficult.     So  per- 

muslcians.  on  our  rolls  have 

to  mind  the  constant  at- 

llves  would   be  far  less 

books,  and  music  of  those 


nut 
wl  lose 


Plorencs  S.  Kerr. 
Worlds  Progress  Administration. 


and  Business 


REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  33.  1939 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant address  made  by  Abrahaii  Lincoln  was  his  Cooper 
Union  speech.  The  hall  in  New  York  where  he  made  it 
still  stands,  and  it  accommodates    ess  than  2,000  people. 

The  whole  speech  was  printed  m  xt  day  in  Horace  Greeley's 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune.  And  there  it  reaches 
5,000  more  people,  a  tiny  handful  of  modem  standards. 

Nobcdy.  in  those  comparatively  jeaceful  days,  had  to  hear 
or  read  any  political  material  un  ess  he  wished  to.  Today 
our  newspapers  carry  politics  to  millions.  Our  radio  net- 
works reach  millions  on  milliona  more.  And  these  chan- 
nels are  used,  day  after  day,  by  n\  embers  of  the  administra- 
tion who  wish  to  spank  business- -and  by  businessmen  who 
wish  to  tear  the  hide  off  the  adm:  nistration. 

Seeing  that  neither  the  administration  nor  business  could 
last  1  minute  without  each  other's  support,  I  mourn  the  long 
spectacle  of  their  civil  war.  I  mcurn  it,  and  I  am  bored  by 
it.  My  feelings  are  shared  not  only  by  my  constituents  but 
by  that  considerable  share  of  the  2Ublic  who  hope  for  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  in  the   )ress  and  on  the  air. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  present  f(  reign  emergency  and  with 
the  desirability  of  indicating  to  ill  foreign  peoples  that  we 
are  a  strong  and  united  nation,  that  both  administration 
and  business  will  be  well-advisee  to  stop  talking  so  much 
and  so  very  abusively  against  eac  i  other.  If  business,  from 
top  to  bottom,  wants  to  divorce  ;he  present  administration 
it  can  do  so  legally  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  wondering  if  t  le  average  smart  business- 
man would  not  seem  smarter  ani  a  better  American,  if  he 
found  something  else  to  attack  b?side  his  old  bugbears,  liks 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Ickes.  Perhaps  the  shock  of  finding 
himself  not  denounced  by  businessmen  some  morning  in  his 
newspaper,  some  evening  over  hs  radio,  might  Induce  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Ickes  to  give  a  friendly  smile  to  business 
In  return. 

I  appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy  to  abandon  their 
commiserations  and  endeavor  to  effect  a  truce.  Such  a 
truce  would,  I  am  sure,  act  as  a  badly  needed  stimulus  to 
unemployment,  and  I  sincerely  hope  might  ultimately  pave 
the  way  for  a  similar  truce  between  the  tv/o  factions  of 
labor  which  now  find  themselves  in  such  a  chaotic  state. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  record  of  the  past  few  years 
which  reveals  business  and  the  administration  constantly  at 
loggerheads  has  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  labor,  as  at- 
tested by  the  approximate  figure  of  11.000.000  unemployed 
with  which  we  are  still  faced,  and  the  prevalence  of  strikes 
and  other  disorders.  Therefore,  the  best  antidote  I  can  sug- 
gest at  this  time  is  an  Immediate  truce  between  business  and 
the  administration,  by  which  the  unemployed  of  the  country 
and  of  my  district  may  benefit. 


How  Bank  and  Insurance  Savings  Help  Finance 
Government  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 


STATEMENT  OP  WADSWORTH  W.  MOUNT.  ASSISTANT  DIREC- 
TOR OF  RESEARCH,  THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OP 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Wadsworth  W.  Mount,  assistant  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Merchant's  Association  of  New  York: 

You  know  a  lot  of  people  think  that,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  a  few  blUlon  dollars  more  each  year  than  it  collects 
In  tiixcs.  this  res\ilting  Government  debt  will  be  paid  for  by 
future  generations  and  not  by  them.  However  true  it  is  that 
future  generations  wUl  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  because  of  the 
Increased  national  debt  we  are  creating.  It  is  equally  true  that 
everyor>e  alive  today  Is  paying  for  part  of  this  expenditure  right 
now.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  own  a  savings  bank  account 
or  a  life-insurance  policy,  where  you  now  get  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  interest  you  used  to  receive  from  such  Investments 
before  the  Government  started  to  finance  large  annual  deficits 
by  issuing  billions  of  additional  Government  bonds. 

For  instance,  supposing  you  had  fcS.OOO  in  the  savings  bank  in 
1930.  At  that  time  you  would  be  getting  about  4-percent  mterest 
on  this,  or  $200  per  year.  At  that  time  the  savings  banks  coxUd 
safely  lend  this  money  of  yours  to  private  Individuals  or  busi- 
nesses at  5  or  6  percent.  Tliis  allowed  them  to  pay  you  the  4 
percent,  and  etiU  have  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
the  bank.  Today  you  can  only  get  around  2-percent  Interest 
on  a  savings  account. 

Why  Is  this;  aiid  how  do  these  Government  deficits  and  the 
Issuance  of  additional  Government  bonds  bring  about  lower  in- 
terest on  savings  accounts  and  life-insurance  investments?  The 
answer  is  comparatively  simple.  , 

When  the  Government  wants  to  spend  more  moi#?y  than  it 
gets  in  ta-xes  from  tlie  people  directly,  it  prints  Government 
bonds  for  the  difference. 

Now,  if  you  own  a  Government  bond,  or  If  the  Government  owns 
a  Government  bond.  It  Is  Just  as  easy  for  either  of  you  to  get 
cash  for  it  from  a  bank. 

A  banker  knows  that  when  tlie  United  States  Government 
prints  a  Government  bond  it  says  in  effect  that  the  Government 
will  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  good.  He 
knows,  therefore,  tliat  Government  bonds  are  the  soundest  security 
In  the  country,  just  so  long  as  we  do  not  issue  too  many  of  them 
and  have  Inflation.  \   ^      ^  ^     ^^     w     ,     ^. 

Now.  If  you  take  a  $1,000  Government  bond  to  the  bank,  dis- 
regarding slight  variations  due  to  interest,  you  can  deposit  it 
and  draw  $1,000  of  checks  against  It.  And  likewise,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  Government  bonds  to  the 
banks  of  the  country,  the  Government  can  draw  checks  to  people 
for    $1,000,000,000.  ^      ^  ^     . 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Government  bond  you  took 
to  the  bank  and  the  Government  bonds  the  Government  took  to 
the  bank  is  that  you  probably  had  to  pay  for  yoiu  bond  out  of 
your   earnings,    while    the    Government    merely    prints    as    many 


bonds  as  they  need  to  cover  the  deficit  created  by  spendliig  mor« 
than  taxes  pay  for. 

You  may  think  that  it  is  a  good  Idea  for  the  Government  to 
print  bonds  when  It  needs  more  money  than  it  gets  In  taxes,  and 
that  It  doesn't  affect  you  but  only  affects  the  taxpayers  In  the 
future  who  wlU  have  to  redeem  these  Government  bonds  In  taxes 
to  make  them  good. 

But  It  does  affect  you  right  now  If  you  own  a  savings  account 
or  a  life-insurance  policy,  for  you  are  getting  far  less  Interest 
on  your  money  today  than  you  did  a  few  years  ago  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  vast  amount  of  new  Government  spending  and 
borrowing. 

You  are  getting  less  Interest  because  the  great  amoimts  of  Oo^- 
emment  bonds  that  have  been  Issued  lately  are  being  Issued  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest,  and  the  Interest  rate  on  all  Govern- 
ment bonds  has  been  reduced  imtU  It  now  averages  about  2^4 
percent.  Under  present  conditions,  there  are  comparatively  so 
few  other  investments  that  are  safe  that  these  Government  bonds 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Investments  which  banks  or  Insxirance 
companies  can  safely  make  with  the  money  jrou  deposit  wltto 
them. 

The  banker's  first  duty  Is  to  protect  the  principal  of  the  de- 
positors to  the  best  of  his  ability.  For  generations  the  savings 
bank  has  been  the  safest  place  for  an  individual  to  put  his 
money.  Consequently  if  the  banker  cannot  find  enough  people 
or  businesses  to  lend  your  money  to  at  6.  or  5,  or  4  percent,  he 
has  no  other  place  to  invest  it  but  in  Govemmeht  bonds  at  ap- 
proximately 3.  or  2.  or  1  percent. 

Because  business  Is  so  uncertain  today  that  men  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  to  make  money,  and  because  huge  Government 
spending  is  meaning  higher  and  higher  taxes  all  the  time  on  any 
money  thc^y  do  make,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  private  individuals 
and  bustncsses  willing  or  able  to  borrow  on  a  basis  that  makes  It 
safe  for  the  banker  to  lend  them  your  money. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  blUlons  of  Oovemment  txands  that  have 
been  Issued,  most  of  which  are  held  by  the  banks  and  Insxa^nce 
companies,  you  now  find  that  as  the  banks  can  only  get  around  3 
percent  on  safe  Investments  of  your  money,  they  can.  therefore, 
only  pay  you  about  2  percent  for  the  use  of  your  money  and  still 
cover  the  exjjenses  of  running  the  bank. 

Consequently  your  $5,000  savings  account  only  brings  you  $100 
Income  per  year  now.  rather  than  the  $200  per  year  you  received 
In  1930  when  the  savings  banks  could  invest  your  money  safely  at 
a  high  enough  rate  of  Interest  to  pay  you  4  percent;  and  you.  there- 
fore, have  to  lower  your  standard  of  living  accordingly.  It  means 
that  It  will  take  you  longer  to  pay  for  your  life  Insurance,  as  the 
annual  dividends  are  reduced. 

This  means  also  that  if.  for  Instance,  you  were  trying  to  put  In 
the  savings  bank  enqugh  money  to  give  you  $2,000  a  year  Income 
you  will  now  have  to  save  $100,000  where,  when  saving  banks  were 
able  to  invest  your  money  safely  and  pay  you  4  percent,  you  would 
only  have  had  to  save  $50,000  to  get  this  same  Income. 

Specifically,  every  holder  of  saving-bank  accounts  and  Ufe-tn- 
surance  investments  Is  right  now  paying  toward  the  vast  Increase 
In  the  Government  debt  by  losing  approximately  one-half  of  the 
Interest  Income  he  would  otherwise  most  Ukely  be  receiving  from 
his  savings  in  savings  banks  and  life  Insurance.  The  yield  on  hli 
personally  saved  "social  security"  has  therefore  been  cut  In  half. 

Everyone  In  the  Nation  has  to  pay  one  way  or  another  for  the 
money  our  Government  ofBcials  are  instructed  to  spend.  Borne  pay 
taxes  directly,  but  everyone  pays  Indirectly  for  all  Government 
services.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  people  except 
what  It  gets  from  the  people. 


Public  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLIFTXJN  A  WOODRUM.  OP  VTRGINIA. 

MAY  22,  1939 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  present  for  publication  in  the  Record  the  address 
of  Hon.  C.  A.  WooDRUM.  of  Virginia,  made  during  the  National 
Radio  Forum  arranged  by  the  Washington  Star  and  broad- 
cast over  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Monday  night. 
May  22,  1939.  Ttiis  address  discusses  major  issues  in  a 
masterful  and  constructive  way.     It  Is  as  follows: 

When  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  came  into 
power  in  1933  we  had  made  some  pretty  definite  and  specific 
promises  to  the  American  people.  Not  only  In  our  pUtfcMTn.  upon 
which  we  were  elected,  but  in  the  utterances  and  conmUtmenU  oi 
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our  candidates.  Many  of  those  promises  we  have  kept.  Some  of 
them  need  attention.  We  promised  an  aggressive  attack  upon  tne 
disjointed  economic  order,  under  which  In  a  land  of  great  plenty 
and  great  wealth  there  was  so  much  Idleness  and  want  and  despair. 
We  promised  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Individual  sorrow  and 
siifferlng  of  the  unfortunate.  Wc  promised  to  set  up  certain  social 
and  economic  reforms  which  would  make  more  tolerable  tfce  lot 
of  the  American  worker  and  the  American  farmer,  the  two  groups 
that  suffer  so  much  In  times  of  great  depression.  We  likewise 
equally  and  emphaticaUy  promised  business  and  industry  that  we 
would  set  our  economic  house  In  order. 

We  condemned  In  scathing  tones  the  existing  system  of  deficit 
financing  and  promised  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget.  We  pro- 
claimed m  stentorian  tones  that  the  credit  and  financial  integrity 
of  the  Nation  must  be  protected  and  preserved.  We  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  It  was  fundamentally  true  that  there  could  be  no 
lasting  or  permanent  prosperity  and  no  economic  solidarity  unless 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  was  preserved.  To  the  working  man  and 
to  the  farmer,  who  were  the  special  objects  of  our  concern  in  that 
time  of  stress,  we  promised  to  so  coordinate  our  national  economy 
that  they  would  not  have  to  live  in  fear  and  trembling  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  but  that  they  would  be  able  to  so  plan  their  lives 
that  they  would  be  secure  in  the  thought  that  there  would  be  a  Job 
for  the  worker  and  a  market  for  the  farmer's  produce. 

In  an  effort  to  make  good  those  pledges  and  promises  we  set 
about  courageously  to  set  our  economic  house  in  order.  Many  of 
U8  In  and  out  of  Congress  remember  the  hectic  days  of  1933  when 
we  considered  the  bill  to  "preserve  the  credit"  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  economy  bill.  So  much  concerned  were  we  then 
about  the  credit  and  the  financial  integrity  of  our  Government 
that,  under  the  impetus  of  a  ringing  challenge  In  a  message  from 
pur  President,  we  passed  legislation  which  cut  more  than  $400,000,- 
000  from  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  We  felt  that 
the  situation  was  so  desperate  that  we  reduced  expenses  all  along 
the  line.  Including  all  Federal  salaries,  and  the  compensation  of 
veterans. 

I  cite  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  In  the  early  days  of  our 
efforts  we  felt  keenly  and  sincerely  that  much  importance  should  be 
attached  to  balanced  Federal  financing. 

Much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  those  days.  In  order  to 
meet  emergency  relief  conditions  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  and  to  put  It  Into  circu- 
lation quickly,  and  without  that  careful  supervision  and  control 
that  should  ordinarily  attend  such  undertakings.  The  public  re- 
acted very  quickly  to  public  spending.  It  liked  It.  Pressure  groups 
were  Immediately  organized.  Insistent  campaigns  were  inaugu- 
rated for  bigger  and  better  and  more  public  spending,  and  so  the 
stcry  goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  Energetic  State  and  local  officials  quickly  saw  in  the  gener- 
osity of  Uncle  Sam  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury many  of  their  burdens.  They  have  made  the  most  of  that 
opportunity. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  lf\  order  to  make  my  personal  position 
very  clear  tnat,  believing  thut  there  was  a  great  emergency  facing 
the  American  people  and  In  order  to  prevent  actual  suffering  and 
distress.  I  have  supported  almost  without  exception  the  objectives 
of  the  present  edministratlon.  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  except  for 
the  courageous  and  humanitarian  leadership  of  our  President  in 
those  early  days  of  this  emergency  there  would  have  been  quite  a 
different  story  to  tell  in  our  country  today.  However,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  system  or  the  operation  has  been 
perfect,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  continue  to  turn  over  without 
restraint  or  without  legislative  control  vast  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  Uy  an  administrative  agency  that  ha»  not  always  demon- 
stated  Its  ability  to  act  wisely  or  to  spend  public  funds  prudently. 

The  situation  which  faces  us  Is  paradoxical.     It  seems  that  we 
are  blessed  with  too  much  of  eveiything.     In  a  land  with  bursting 
barns    of   grain,    surrounded    by    fields   ripe   with    golden    harvest, 
there  Is  hunger;   fields  are  white   with  cotton,  textile  plants  are 
idle  and  American  citizens  are  naked.     A  land  where  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  and  yet  millions  of  our  able-bodied  citizens  are 
unable  to  find  employment  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.     A  land  where  our  leaders  In  finance,  industry,  and 
commerce  have  dreams  of  great  Industrial  and  commercial  expan- 
sion, and  yet  do  not  have  the  formula  with  which  to  carry  these 
into  effect;  the  greatest  country  In  the  world,  and  the  finest  people, 
unlimited  resources.  Indefatigable  energy,  and  yet  the  brain  and 
purpose   of   America   have   not   been    able   to   piece    together    this 
crazy  quilt.     We  have  not  been  able  to  solve  this  riddle.     We  have 
not  been  able  to  coordinate  our  economy  or  to  bring  stability  out 
of  this  chaos  and  confusion.     Such  Is  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  today.     In  Its  solution  rests  the  economic  sectirlty  of  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  may  be  to  these  economic  prob- 
lems.    I  am  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  be 
permanently   solved    by  legislative    action    alone.     I    am    very    em- 
phatically of  the  opinion  that  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
putting  all  of  the  workers  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  and  by  subsi- 
dizing all  of  the  farmers  of  America.    I  feel  very  pcsltlve  that  we 
cannot   continue   to   borrow   and   spend,   and   spend   and   borrow, 
unless  we   are  reconciled  to  meet  headon   some   day  the   "fiddler" 
when  he  comes  to  collect  his  pay.  and  come  he  surely  will. 

There  Is  one  thought  I  would  like  to  get  over  right  here. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  In  certain  quarters  that  It's  all 
right  to  plunge  right  along  to  pile  up  a  terrific  public  debt — 
that  the  worker  and  the  farmer  will  get  the  assistance  and  "some- 
body" will  p>ay  taxes  enough  "sometime"  to  pay  the  bill.  Who  is 
agoing  to  pay  It,  and  when?     Taxes  can  only  come  from  national 
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wealth.    National  wealth  can  only 
tion.     The  worker  and  the  farmer  have 
land  of  ours,  and  you  can  be   very 
that  when  pay  day  comes,  a  large  part 
of  your  h  deG.    Dcn't  ever  think  for 
gatherer  will  pass  you  up.    You  may 
He  may  slip  in  the  back  door;  he  will 
but.  nonetheless,  he  will  take  from  yox; 

We  v;on't  get   anywhere  in  our 
trcme  views  of  the  situation 
Ing  along  this  line  has  been  from  on( 
one  hand  we  will  find  a  group   of  C 
other   rea-sons.   condemn    In   scathing 
administration  has  tried  to  accomplish 
wrong.    While  these  critics  often  have 
structlve    to    offer,    yet    they    can    waj 
everything   that   has   been   attempted 
find  a  group  who  say  that  everything 
are  not  willing  to  profit  by  experience 
failures,  or  to  attempt  to  correct  our 
these  partisans  anyone  who  dares 
turn   his  hand  to  correct  any   of 
as  the  case  may  be,  a  Tory,  a  reactlona^ 
Nothing  constructive  will  come  out  of 
Someone  has  very  properly  said   th 
question:   My  side,  your  side,  and  the 
attempt   today  Is  to  find  the  right 
not   blinded    by   bitter  partisan   feel 
present   administration   for   many 
ments.      On    the    other    hand,    the 
present   admmistration  should   be 
our  faults  and  faUures,  wherever  we 

We  find  these  two  extreme  groups 
question  of  public  spending.    In  one 
balancers — those  gentlemen  who 
today,  a  balanced  Federal  Budget 
about  all  of  these  dangers  attendant 
yet  when  an  opportunity  presents 
about  It.  such  as  very  recently  when 
sideration  the  agricultural   approprla 
and  ominoixs  silence   in   these   quarte^ 
cultural  appropriation  bill  carrying,  as 
000,000  for  agricultural  relief — including 
payments  to  farmers — we   find   this 
tum  of  $383,000,000  over  and  above 
of  the  Budget,  and  contrary  to  the 
dent.     I  do  not  mean  this  as  any 
It  to  show  our  present  attitude. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
regard.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  tha 
during  the  current  session  to  try  to 
and  hold  them  down  certainly  to 
few  day.s  ago  when  we  had  up  the 
for  the  civil  functions  of  the  War  ~ 
House   of  Representatives,   loaded   on 
Budget   estimates   for  river   and 
control.    This  Increase  was  made 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats.     Sort 
Thus  we  have  in  two  Instances  action; 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  to  public 
Budget    estimates.     So    much    for 
Congress. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  talk  about 
meet  these  bills,  you  don't  get  very 
talk   going  around   about   tax   revlsloh 
left  that  taxes  are  going  to  be  reduced 
situation  of  reducing  taxes  and 
am  not  an  economist  or  a  financial 
I  cannot  follow  the  logic  and  reason 
A  public  debt  In  America  of  $40,000 
to  make  us  stop  and  think  about  it 
to   destroy   our  credit  or  our  financial 
does  not  contmue  to  grow.     But  the 
•3.000,000,000  more  than  It  was  a 
fiscal  year  Is  a  little  over  $3,000, 
which  Is  more  than  twice  what  it  was 
Now  all  of  that  is  bad  enough,  but 
to   my   way   of   thinking,    is   that 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  really 
tainly  nothing  has  happened  or  Is 
Congress  out  of  which  we  can  get 
regret  to  have  to  say  that,  but 
costs  of  government  will  not  be 
be    balanced    until    there    Is   the 
Interested  parties. 

Now  Just   who   are  the   three 
Is  the  taxpayer,  the  citizen.    Party 
of  the  Government,   the  Congress, 
branch   of   the   Government.     It    wi 
citizens  to  adopt  resolutions  about 
ducing  public  costs  as  long  as  they 
groups  to  Importune  Congress  fcr 
spending,  all  of  which  has  the 
and  mimicipalitles  and  States  the 
and  of  relief  to  the  shoxilders  of  th< 
absolutely  convinced  of  one  thmg. 
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willing  and  anxious  to  correct 
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pery  well  Identified  on  the 
group  we  find  the  Budget 
immediately,  right  now. 
can  speak  long  and  loud 
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Itielf  to  really  do  something 
the  Senate  had  under  con- 
bill,  there  Is  a  strange 
Thus  we  find  the  agri- 
voted  by  the  House.  $835.- 
$500,000,000  direct  benefit 
gislatlon   Increased   by   the 
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puts  on  the  brakes,  we  are  headed  for  either  repudiation  or  drastic 
Inflation  of  our  currency,  either  of  which  would  certainly  be  a 
major  national  calamity. 


Now,  what  about  relief  expenditures?  I  believe  any  thoughtful 
Citizen  familiar  with  the  national  situation  ■w'iU  realize  that  in  the 
Immediate  future,  almost  regardless  of  any  natural  business  revival, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make  rather 
large  outlays  for  unemployment  relief.  No  one  wants  to  see  de- 
Bcrvlng  American  citizens  suffer.  Everyone  is  willing  to  try  to  help 
the  deserving,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  literally 
millions  of  American  citizens  today  are  In  want,  who  are  able  arid 
willing  to  work,  but  who,  because  of  our  disjointed  economic  sys- 
tem, are  unable  to  find  private  employment.  These  people  must 
receive  public  assistance.  So  far  as  the  unemployables  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  and  should  be  the  responsibiUty  of  the  locality  or 
the  State.  Providing  work  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  how- 
ever. Is  a  national  problem,  and  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a  part  In  trying  to  meet  this  problem.  I  am  quite 
willing,  under  proper  safeguards  and  restrictions,  to  appropriate 
within  the  limit  of  our  means,  money  for  this  purpose.  I  do  think, 
however,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion; when  we  should  recognize  the  faults,  frailties,  shortcomings, 
and  blunders  that  have  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
work-relief  program;  and  when  we  should  try  to  correct  that. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  any  Federal  work-relief  system.  I  unhesitatingly  accord  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  much  credit 
for  the  work  that  has  been  done.  The  W.  P.  A.  program  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  has  been  good.  It  has  met  a  pressing  emer- 
gency need,  and  has  afforded  employment  to  millions  of  American 
citizens  who  without  Its  aid  undoubtedly  would  have  exp>erienced 
great  sorrow  and  distress.  But  there  are  certain  parts  of  Its  pro- 
gram certain  policies  In  administration,  certain  purposes  for  whlclx 
expenditures  are  made  which  I  think  are  entirely  Indefensible.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber in  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House,  is  now  to- 
-  vestigating  the  activities  of  W.  P.  A.  The  hearings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  the  committee  Is  securing  much  usefvU  and  valuable 

information.  ^       ..,     *  _* 

In  a  few  weeks,  I  beUeve  the  committee  will  be  able  to  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country,  helpful  and  constructive 
suggestions  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
wouM  be  appropriate  for  me  at  this  time  to  discuss  in  any  de- 
taU  what  these  hearings  have  shown,  or  to  comment  particularly 
upon  any  featxire  of  the  evidence.  I  will  say.  however,  that.  In 
spite  of  the  caustic  and  critical  public  utterancee  of  W.  P.  A. 
officials  the  committee,  without  exception  so  far  as  I  know.  Is 
Interested  in  finding  out  the  true  facts.  I  think  it  will  readily 
give  credit  where  credit  Is  due.  arid  I  am  confident  that  without 
fear  or  favor  It  .will  condemn  those  practices  and  policies  which 
have  not  reflected  credit  upon  this  activity. 

Let  me  make.  If  you  please,  one  or  two  general  observations. 
One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  American  citizen  which  j>erhap6 
more  than  any  other  one  single  factor  has  enabled  us  here  to 
build  a  great  nation,  is  his  Industry,  his  perseverance,  his  indi- 
viduality his  willingness  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles  which 
may  lie  in  the  path  of  his  progress.  This  applies  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  to  the  American  worklngman. 

In  handling  our  public  assistance  program,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  objective  that  Federal  aid  to  these  groups  of 
citizens  is  only  because  of  their  Inability  to  make  it  alone,  and 
shotild  be  limited  and  circumscribed  to  a  temporary  assistance, 
the  ultimate  objective  being  to  rehabUltate  the  citizen  so  that  he 
may  be  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining.  I  am  afraid  in  otir 
relief  activities  we  have  lost  that  objective.  I  am  fearful  that 
many  of  our  citizens  are  rapidly  learning  to  lean  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  feel  that  it  owes  them  a  Job.  and  to  more 
and  more  lessen  their  efforts  to  be  self-stistalnlng.  Statistics 
show  that  about  17  percent  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  the  United 
States  have  been  on  the  program  for  more  than  3  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  deserving  cases  are  not  able  to 
get  W.  P.  A.  employment.  This  national  average  is  not  so  bad. 
But  some  of  the  metropolitan  centers  are  shocking.  The  per- 
centage runs  as  high  as  44  percent  In  some  of  the  heavily  con- 
gested areas  In  the  United  States.  Those  citizens,  employed  by 
W  P  A.  I  very  much  fear  have  become  content  to  stay  there  In- 
definitely. We  must  do  something  about  that.  In  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country  there  is  much  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
W  P  A  employment  and  the  wage  rate  have  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  farmers  to  get  the  necessary  labor  upon  their  farms. 
Iv^ll  comment  briefly  upon  one  other  feature.  It  has  been  shown 
in  our  open  hearlncs,  and  there  has  been  much  dlscvisslon  In  the 
press,  of  so-called  subversive  Influences  which  are  seeking  to  or- 
ganize and  control  the  unemployed  workers  of  America. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  very  determined 
effort  is  being  made  to  mobilize  and  organize  the  unemployed  peo- 
ple of  America;  to  stir  up  sUile  and  discontent  and  to  manipulate 
this  great  body  of  otir  citizens  as  a  great  poliUc  U  factor  In  local 
State  and  national  elections.  That  subversive  influences  control 
this  movement  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  disap- 
pointing part  of  it  is  that  the  administrative  officials  of  W.  P  A. 
have  not  felt  called  upon  to  do  anything  about  it.  Itot  only  that, 
but  m  many  Instances  they  have.  I  fear,  given  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  the  movement.  I  believe  in  clvU  libertlw.  I 
believe  that  men  should  have  a  right  to  have  their  own  POll««l 
opinions,  but  I  Uoid  t^'^*  it  is  Inexcusable  and  indefensible  to  aave 


any  person  upon  the  relief  rolls  or  the  work -relief  rolls  c*  thla 
Government  whose  announced  political  philosophy  Is  contrary  to 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  and  who  beUeve  In 
and  support  a  political  philosophy  that  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  our  present  form  of  constitutional  government. 

In  the  last  relief  act.  Congress  put  In  a  provision  that  took 
aliens  off  the  relief  rolls.  I  predict  that  in  whatever  legislation  in 
passed  in  the  future.  Congress  will  endeavor  as  best  it  can  within 
constitutional  limitations  to  circumscribe  and  restrict  subversive 
activities,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  people  to  secure  publio 
assistance,  or  to  Influence  Its  administration,  who  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  form  of  government. 

Now,  what  Is  the  concliision  of  the  whole  m&tter?  First  of  all. 
we  should  refuse  to  embark  upon  any  further  experiments  that 
will  place  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury.  We  should  not  only  talk 
economy  In  government,  but  vote  economy  when  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself.  We  should  try  to  consolidate  and  p>erpetuate  the 
splendid  social  reforms  which  we  have  set  In  motion.  We  shotild 
mete,  as  best  we  can  under  appropriate  restrictions  and  Umitatlons, 
aasistanoe  to  needy  persons  who  cannot  help  themselves,  but  we 
must  be  able  alwve  all  things  to  say  in  thunderous  tones  "No"  to 
the  manipulations  of  pressure  groups  who  are  constantly  demand- 
ing increased  public  expenditures  without  reference  to  our  national 
Income,  or  our  ability  to  pay.  If  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  this  Government,  supported  by  an  intelligent  citizenry, 
do  not  set  about  with  resolute  determination  to  set  our  econcmlo 
house  in  order  then,  in  my  Judgment,  we  are  headed  for  a  great 
economic  disaster. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23.  1939 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  publications  have 
appeared  recently  showing  how  the  German  Government 
wishes  to  continue  Its  control  over  persons  of  German  blood 
and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  how  effective  German  methtxis  have  been  to  keep 
tabs  on  people  of  German  blood  in  this  country. 

The  organization  concerned  with  this  branch  of  activity 
has  its  headquarters  in  Stuttf?art,  Germany,  and  its  leader 
or  head  is  one  Ernest  Wilhelm  von  Bohle.  whose  antecedents 
and  method  of  action  was  recently  described  in  a  Genaaa 
newspaper,  the  Volks-Echo,  of  New  York  City. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Volks-Echo  of  May  13,  1939: 
Von  Boulx  Wants  United  States  to  Go  Nazi 

A  mild  appearing  man,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  Tler- 
gartenstrasse  4  in  Berlin,  is  currently  at  work  on  a  careful  plan 
involving  the  United  States.  He  Is  Ernst  Wilhelm  von  Bohle.  head 
of  that  division  of  the  Nazi  Government  known  as  "Oermana  in 
Other  Lands.'  Though  more  than  3.000  miles  of  water  separata 
Von  Bohle  from  our  country,  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  oontj-ola 
which  are  driving  the  Nazi  espionage  and  propaganda  machine 
with  an  ever  greater  dexterity  toward  Its  aim:   a  Nazi  America. 

Who  is  Von  Bohle? 

Born  36  years  ago  in  Bradford.  England,  educated  in  South 
Africa  and  Germany,  a  traveler  since  his  earliest  days.  Ernst  Wil- 
helm von  Bohle  knows  the  world  scene  and  so  is  well  equipped 
for  his  task.  He  has  worked  in  the  department  that  he  now 
controls,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in  1933.  he  learned 
his  Nazi  tactics  from  his  good  friend  Baldur  von  Schlrach.  Nazi 
youth  fuehrer,  and  he  acts  on  the  theory  that  "blood  is  stronger 
than  passports."  All  Germans  are  memt)ers  of  the  Third  Reich 
whether  they  like  It  or  not.  according  to  Von  Bohle.  Said  he  at 
the  1935  Nuremberg  Congress  of  the  Nazi  Party:  "Just  now  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  our  fight  for  the  creation  of  a  Nazi  Germany 
abroad."  On  August  30,  1937.  declared  he  at  Stuttgart:  "We  only 
know  the  concept  of  the  complete  German  who  as  a  citizen  of 
his  country  Is  always  and  everywhere  a  German  and  nothing 
but  a  German.    This  makes  him  a  Nazi."  . 

LAYS   GROCNDWOSK  I 

In  the  last  few  years  Von  Bohle  has  done  a  thorough  Job.  Wit- 
ness the  fate  of  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Memel.  Witness  the 
troubles  stirred  up  by  Nazi  provocateurs  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  Including  South  America  and  our  own  United  States,  and 
vou  know  the  Job  that  Von  Bohle  has  turned  In.  He  Is  the  little- 
known  man  of  Nazi  politics  who  carries  on  the  Important  ground- 
wo'-k  which  eventually  Is  intended  to  end  either  m  a  "putsch"  or 
an  -anschluss."  Since  he  has  direct  charge  of  aU  "perwjns  of  Ger- 
man blood'  outside  the  Third  Reich  and  Danzig,  his  files  bulge 
with  their  names,  their  histories,  their  beUefs— ail  spaded  up  by 
hi-  world-wide  spy  network.  The  propaganda  ministry  and  Gestapo 
(tbe  Nazis'  secret  poUoe)  cooperate  through  Von  Bohle.    Acoordinf 
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to  the   Swiss   newspaper   Berner   Tagwacht,   there   are    548  Hitler    ' 
groups  in  45  foreign  countries  manned  by  25,000  propaganda  agents 
and  2.450  special  Gestapo  hirelings. 

The  same  Issue  of  the  Volks-Echo  contains  a  statement 
about  another  Nazi  agent  who  is  now  employed  as  a  German 
consul  in  San  Francisco.  Here  is  the  story  of  Capt.  Fritz 
Wiedemann: 

Ths    Stort    or    Capt.    Frftz    Wiedemann,    Hitlebs    New    Consul 
General  in  San  Francisco 
M.    H. — In    the    first    week    of    March    Capt.    Fritz    Wiedemann 
arrived  in  San  Franlcsco,  Calif.,  as  newly  appointed  German  consul 

general.  „    ,< 

His  first  statement  issued  to  American  newspapermen  in  Berlin 
the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed  to  his  San  Francisco  post 
reads:  "I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  foreign  representatives 
Should  not  involve  themselves  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  stationed."  This  statement  was  quoted  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  German-American  Commerce  Bulletin, 
published  In  New  York  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  German- 
lean  Commerce,  Inc..  a  Nazi-financed  Institution. 

I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement 
because  the  story  of  Capt.  Fritz  Wiedemann,  who  was  for  many 
years  Hitler's  personal  adjutant,  shows  him  as  being  not  only  an 
outstanding  figure  In  the  Nazi  Party  for  many  years,  but  also  as 
being  very  much  Interested  and  practically  engaged  in  the  Nazi 
movement  in  the  United  States  as  far  back  as  the  year  1933. 

First,  that  Wiedemann  was  Involved  In  the  Nazi  spy  trial  in  New 
York  City; 

Second,  that  on  previous  trips  to  the  United  States,  he  issued 
orders  and  Instructions  to  the  leaders  of  the  Nazi  Bund  and  of  its 
predecessor; 

Third,  that  Wiedemann  was  active  In  Hitlers  blood  purge,  1934. 

Fourth,  that  Wiedemann  was  sent  to  London  by  Mr.  Hitler  dur- 
.    Ing  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis  In  September  1938,  where  he  played 
an  Important  role  to  Initiate  Chamberlain's  appeasement  policy  and 
to  prepare  the  Munich  sell-out  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Fifth,  that  Wiedemann  played  an  Important  role  In  secret  con- 
__sersatlons   with   representatives   of   the   Japanese   Government,   In 
which  he  figured  as  Hitler's  special  confidential  representative,  and 
which  finally  materialized  In  the  political  and  military  treaty  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

This  last  fact  gives  us  a  hint  to  the  real  meaning  of  Captain 
Wiedemann's  new  appointment  as  German  consul  general  In  San 
Francisco,  which  Is  a  key  post  for  an  assertive  and  close  cooperation 
between  the  German  and  Japanese  secret  service. 

In  successive  Issues  this  paper  will  publish  the  whole  story  of 
Captain  Wiedemann,  who.  as  the  successor  of  Baron  Manfred  von 
Klllinger.  plays  an  even  more  dangerous  role  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

WIEDEMANN    1933    IN  CHICAGO 

Today  we  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  that  Captain  Wiede- 
mann's close  personal  relation  to  Adolf  Hitler  is  shown,  first,  by 
the  fact  that  Captain  Wiedemann,  during  the  World  War.  was 
Hitler's  superior  officer  In  the  <>ame  regiment  of  the  German  Army 
where  Adolf  Hitler  was  serving.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  Wiede- 
mann's activities  for  the  time  between  the  end  of  the  World  War 
and  the  beginning  of  Hitler's  coming  Into  power. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  about  him  In  connection  with  Hitler's 
Nazi  movement  was  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  which  Captain 
W^ledemann  took  during  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1933.  Offi- 
cially, he  was  at  this  time  In  charge  of  representing  the  German 
interests  of  trade  at  the  world's  fair.  Vigorous  protests  of  Chicago 
antl-Nazl  groups  prevented  an  official  recognition  by  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  authorities  of  Captain  Wiedemann's  mission.  How- 
ever, Captain  Wiedemann  made  the  best  use  of  his  stay  In  Chicago 

^"~--by  calling  a  conference  of  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  New  Germany, 
a  Nazi  organization,  which  later  changed  Its  name  to  the  German- 
American  Bund.  At  this  conference  where  leaders  from  all  over 
the  country  were  present.  Captain  Wiedemann  has  given  special 
Instructions  how  Nazi  propaganda  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States. 

•  We  will  continue  our  exposure  of  Captain  Wiedemann  In  the 
foUowlng  edir.ons  of  the  German  People's  Echo. 
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this  body — he  is  far  too  smart  for 
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the  last  person  to  read  and  reflec 
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Troubles  in  the  Reign  of  King  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES,  n 


Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  writing  from  Birmingham, 
Ala.  we  have  one  who  has  ideas  and  the  ability  to  delightfully 


(By  John  Temple 

"You  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton 
make  war  upon  It.     Cotton  Is  king!" 

Thus  spoke  South  Carolina's  Senatoi 
New  York's  Senator  William  H.  Sew 
Grant  and  Sherman  made  war  upon 
radicals  of  reconstruction  made  frightAil 
made  war.    The  American  tax  and  tarlC 
ranee  and  poverty  have  made  war.    Ray^n 
have  made  war.    Wisconsin  has  made 
Its  wars  and  Is  still,  though  sick,  a 
on  Its  eternal  place  In  the  economy  ^f 

This  Is  National  Cotton  Week 
may  call  it  something  else,  but  all  mus ; 
has  come  to  cotton  in  America  and 
needed  to  ward  off  a  disaster  that 
but  the  whole  Nation. 

There  Is  a  division  among  us  on  the 
or  proposed  for  productlofi  and  price 
division  on  the  measure  to  which  "" 
There  can  be  no  division  on  the 
for  the  Souths  white  staple,  of 
of  advertising  It  for  old  uses  and  n^w 
excellence  of  fabrics,  of  realizing  and 
sumption  that  may  be  had  with 
tising  cotton  has  gone  pitifully 
pressure  selling  cotton  has  had  almost 
has  come  for  a  streamlining  of  cottoi. 
they  call  It  National  Cotton  Week. 
Not  southern  cotton  week,  but 
because    the   whole    Nation    Is    bounc 
Its  No.  1  problem.    Unless  the  South 
old  economy  the  Nation  will  suffer  In 
lack    of    the    market    the    South    can 
services.      And   It   will   suffer   from 
fields  based  en  substandard  and 
mtist  have  cotton  a  more  rugged 
lose  their  markets  to  southern  herds 
the  North  must  have  cotton  king  in 
that    abhors    a    vacuum    will    contlnt^e 
southward.     Cotton   is  the   whole   of 
first  one  of  all. 

This  Is  something  for  our  southern 
country  In  Cotton  Week.     But  so 
the  problem  will  never  be  solved 
that   unless  we   are   eager   participants 
tlslng,  organization,  and  personal 
which  cotton  needs  today,  the  rest 
nowhere. 

Cotton  Is  old.     Herodotus,  the 
ago;    Caesar,  the  Roman,  covered   th< 
of  it  20  centuries  ago;    Columbus 
came;   Cortez  used  It  to  quilt  the 
Indian    arrows;    Andrew   Jackson's 
against  Pakenham's  artillery  at  New 
They    grow    It    In    India;    they    grow 
Turkey,  China,  Peru;   they  grow  It  o 
Andes,  on  fields  5,000  feet  above  the 
plains  of  the  Himalayas;  but  they 
South.     Cotton  is  eternal.    Time  is 
coal  and  wood  and  other  rivals 
cotton  comes  in  new  harvest  each  y( 
W^ar  has  been  made  on  It.     Senatoi 
that.    But  cotton  is  king.  Just  as  the 
be  king.    May  our  Southern  States 
the  kingdom! 

For  the  annual  alumnl-senlor 
amounts  to  its  commencement  spee<ii 
has  selected  Lister  Hilx.     The  choic< 
to  growth.     The  Junior  Senator  from 
all  his  life  and  is  still  at  it.    He  was 
first  president  of  the  Student 
versity.    He  was  growing  when  he 
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asefulness  of  measures  taken 
cpntrol.     But  there  can  be  no 
Cotton  Week  is  devoted, 
of  simply  whooping  It  up 
romantic  again  about  It, 
of  appreciating  the   new 
eachlng  for  the  greater  con- 
In  an  age  of  adver- 
In  an  age  of  high- 
no  pressure  at  all.    The  time 
s  distribution  method — and 


National  Cotton  Week.     That  is 

by   the    No.    1    problem   of 

5  permitted  to  prosper  in  Its 

two  ways.    It  will  suffer  for 

be    for    national    goods    and 

thein   competition   In    new 

The  farmers  of  the  West 

in  the  South  or  they  will 

hay.    The  factory  folks  of 

better  purple  or  the  nature 

to    suck    their    industries 

America's   problem,   and   the 
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methlng  to  tell  ourselves  Is  that 

withput  our  own  faith  and  works. 
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of  affection  and  faith 

the  country  can  carry  us 
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had   It    for    breastworks 

Orleans.    Cotton  Is  universal. 

it    In    Egypt,    Russia.    Brazil, 

9,000-foot  elevations  of  the 

sea  in  Mexico,  on  mile-high 

It  best  of  all  in  our  own 

its  side  against  threats  of 

exhalistlble  or  slow  In  supply,  for 

•(  lar. 

Hammond  was  wrong  about 

Senator  said,  and  will  always 

a  will  and  a  way  to  remain 
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banqjuet  address  on  May  29,  which 

the  University  of  Alabama 

In  our  opinion.  Is  a  tribute 

this  State  has  been  growing 

growing  when  he  became  the 

Association  at  the  vuil- 

hls  A.  B,  degree  there  and 
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later  when  he  won  his  degree  In  law.  He  was  growing  all  the 
years  of  his  Incumbency  In  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  And 
today,  as  a  Member  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
he  has  grown  mightily  In  sight  of  those  who  once  looked  upon  him 
as  mere  rubber  stamp  for  the  New  Deal,  an  errand  boy  to  the 
President.  His  courage,  his  sober  Judgment,  his  independence, 
eloquence,  and  patriotism,  are  recognized  today  by  political  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  his  State  and  Its  university  honor  him  as  an 
accepted  political  leader  of  the  Nation. 


Crab  Orchard  Lake  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 


LETTER   FROM  THE   SOIL  CONSERVATION   SERVICE 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service: 

UNnxD  States  DiyABTMENT  or  Acricttltuh*. 

Soil  Conservation  Servick, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  22,  1939. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

House  of  Representatives.  ,  *»  . 

MT  DEAR  MR.  Dikksen:  This  is  a  further  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  13  with  which  you  enclosed  a  protest  "celved  from  Mr. 
Ftank  Singleton,  of  Carbohdale.  111.,  regarding  the  Crab  Orchard 
nrolect  I  believe  that  Secretary  Wallace  wrote  you  on  May  17, 
giving  a  rather  full  explanation  of  the  background   and  present 

^^  There  have  b^n  as  you  mention,  so  many  conflicting  reports 
received  about  the  Crab  Orchard  development  that  we  made  a 
Ip^clal  investigation  of  the  project  and  of  ^he  critlcisn^  wh  ch 
had  been  raised.  The  engineer  who  undertook  this  investigation 
with  the  help  of  a  land  acquisition  specialist,  was,  I  mlglit  add, 
one  who  had^not  previously  been  connected  with  this  pro  ect  or 
with  the  work  of  the  eervice  in  that  region.  This  Invratlgatlon 
has  made  it  clear  that  a  great  many  of  the  arguments  used  against 
this  project  are  based  on  misunderstandings  or  highly  exaggerated 
facts  Our  investigators  also  report  that  the  faUure  of  the  local 
representatives  of  the  agency  that  started  the  project  to  explain 
fully  the  purposes  and  methods  of  their  work,  helped  to  create 
certain  misunderstandings  and  antagonisms  which  have  recently 
been  cleared  up  to  a  large  extent.  In  this  connection  you  will  be 
l^rest^  in  the  following  quote  from  the  Chicago  Times  of  AprU 
9,  1939,  which  sent  a  reporter  to  the  Crab  Orchard  area: 

"More  than  a  score  of  personal  interviews  show  the  project  falls 
only  slightly  short  of  being  universally  popular  In  the  communi- 
ties affected     It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  adverse  comment  out- 

'*  NOW  af  to^T^fsp^cmc  points  raised  by  Mr.  Singleton.  He  first 
criticises  the  lake  becaxise  "it  will  merely  be  another  swamp  and 
wUl  average  only  5  feet  in  depth.  The  engineering  plans  based 
upon  measurements  of  elevation  and  flow  indicate  that  the  water 
v^rill  have  a  maximum  depth  of  25  feet  and  should  average  at  least 
10  feet  in  depth.  It  is  true  that  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
there  will  be  shallow  arms  of  water.  To  meet  this  problem  we 
nrrplanning  to  build  some  check  dams  which  wUl  result  in  a 
raoid  silting  up  of  these  shallow  areas.  ,      „,       .  ... 

M?  Singleton  says  "they  are  driving  700  families  from  their 
homes."  The  actual  fact  is  that  there  will  be  slightly  more  than 
300  families  bought  out  in  this  project.  About  ^wo-thlrds  of  the 
owners  from  whom  options  have  been  taken  «oJf"  "^,«  «f "f |J^\^' 
land  voluntarily.  About  56  ownere  of  tracts  located  in  the  area  to 
be  flcxSed  by  the  reservoir  have  contested  the  condemnation  of 
SeSTnd.  but  many  of  these  cases  are  actually  being  settled  out 
of  court  We  expect  that  not  more  than  25  contested  cases  will 
have  to  be  carried  through  the  court.  Prices  paid  for  these  con- 
SemnS  STacts  are  Le<l  by  the  ^<^^'^\^^^'''^l?°^'fJ',J:°^,^ 
Mo  in  the  usual  manner,  based  upon  the  court's  best  information 
as  t«  the  actual  value  of  the  properties. 

Many  of  the  families  have  already  moved  and  we  have  Jn  our 
files  letters  from  several  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  being  able 
to  sell  their  poor  farms  In  the  Crab  Orchard  area  and  move  to 
Stt^J  lands  iHdJotS  counties.  To  avoid  undue  difficulties  on 
the  part  SffaSlllei  who  Ire  using  farm  lands  m  the  future  reservoir 
arla^we  have  decided  not  to  close  the  gates  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
Dam  until  after  the  end  of  this  years  crop  season,  thereby  per- 
St^mg  the  f a^U^  to  harvest  crops  even  though  they  have  sold 

*^NatSy  there  are  alwavs  certain  families  who  object  to  selling 
their  Sbiaie  of  sentimental  attachments,  and  this,  uiifortu- 
nately  is  o^  of  those  things  which  must  be  encountered  In  any 
?5bllc'ventS^  which  demands  the  acquisition  by  the  Government 


of  all  land  within  a  given  area.  Recognizing  this,  we  have  ex- 
ercised extreme  care  in  arriving  at  a  method  of  appraisal  wnicn 
would  be  the  fairest  possible.  Our  appraisers  are  experienced  men 
who  are  famUlar  with  local  land  values.  Their  appraisals  have 
been  checked  by  appraisers  of  the  Federal  land  bank  and  adjusted 
whenever  reconsideration  made  that  advisable.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  of  arriving  at  a  valuation  of  properties  that  would  be 
fair  to  the  vendors  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Interests  ol 
the  Government. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  sentimental  attachments  some  people  have 
exaggerated  the  productive  value  of  their  farmland  In  the  Crab 
Orchard  area.  The  soli  survey  of  the  University  of  Illinois  shows 
that  the  best  lands  here  are  rated  as  No.  7  in  the  series  which 
classes  the  soils  of  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  productive  value  from 
No.  1  (the  best)  to  No.  10  (the  least  productive) .  Much  of  the  soil 
in  this  area,  therefore,  is  xmsuited  to  commercial  agricultural  use. 
Mr.  Singleton  advises  you  that  17  cemeteries  are  being  moved  in 
this  project.  Actually  only  4  cemeteries  and  1  family  burying 
ground,  involving  a  total  of  182  graves.  wUl  be  flooded  by  the 
reservoir,  and  must  therefore  be  moved.  We  definitely  intend  to 
make  other  Federal  lands  available  for  the  removal  of  the  graves 
at  no  cost  to  the  families  of  the  deceased.  Other  graves  or  ceme- 
teries within  the  purchase  area  wlU  not  be  disturbed. 

The  next  point  refers  to  land  clearing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when 
the  Job  of  clearing  the  reservoir  area  is  completed  the  cost  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  $400  or  $500  per  acre  figure  that 
Mr.  Singleton  uses.  This  spring,  during  flood  season,  there  was  a 
period  of  time  when  the  ground  was  so  soft  and  muddy  that  clearing 
costs  ran  rather  high.  The  work  was  continued,  because  it  was  the 
only  Job  on  which  the  relief  labor  could  be  employed  at  that  time. 
Normally  such  ground  conditions  do  not  exist  and  costs  are  not 
excessive.  Approximately  »20,000  worth  of  timber  has  been  salvaged 
from  the  clearing  operations  to  date  and  used  for  construction 
purposes,  while  free  firewood  has  been  made  available  to  local 
families  and  relief  agencies. 

Mr.  Singleton  also  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  loss  of  taxes  to 
the  county  as  a  result  of  public  purchase  of  the  land.  As  Secretary 
Wallace  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  you  of  May  17.  the  actual  loss 
to  the  county  amounts  to  approximately  l^-i  percent  of  the  county's 
total  tax  base.  Since  only  44  percent  of  the  county's  Income  is  de- 
rived from  property  taxes,  the  actual  decrease  in  county  Income  is 
reduced  to  less  than  1  percent,  disregarding  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  purchased  tracts  have  been  tax  delinquent.  At  the  same  time. 
as  the  Sscretary  pointed  out,  25  percent  of  the  Income  recelve<l 
from  the  land  by  the  Government  will  be  turned  over  to  the  county 

In  lieu  of  taxes,  ^        ,       ^    ^         .,       # 

Mr.  Singleton  Is  correct  in  stating  that  from  four  to  five  miles  oI 
State  highway  No.  13  will  have  to  be  relocated  as  a  result  of  the 
flooding  of  the  reservoir.  We  were  informed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Highway  Department  that  relocation  of  this  road  had  been  contem- 
plated even  before  the  Crab  Orchard  project  was  initiated.  The 
State  is  assuming  the  entire  cost  of  constructing  the  new  road. 

We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
project  In  the  fairest  and  most  objective  manner  possible.  We 
regret  very  much  that  so  much  misinformation  has  been  circulated. 
Most  of  the  criticisms  have  completely  Ignored  the  major  fact  that 
Williamson  County  has  suffered  tremendously  from  the  closing  of 
coal  mines  and  the  consequent  heavy  relief  problem.  The  project 
that  Is  now  giving  steady  employment  to  approximately  600  relief 
workers  is  an  attempt,  based  upon  the  surveys  of  both  Federal  and 
State  authorities,  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this  area  In 
such  a  way  as  to  lay  the  basis  for  future  economic  Improvement. 

The  correspondence  which  was  attached  to  yotir  letter  is  retiumed 
herewith.  j 

Sincerely.  .r»   «   ,, 

D.  8.  Mter. 

Assistant  Chief. 


r 


Sugar  Talks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CLARENCE  B.  BITTINa 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

article  from  the  Clewiston  News,  of  Clewlston,  Pla.: 

[Prom  the  Clewlston   (Fla.)    News  of  May   19,  1939] 

Sugar  Talks 

(By  Clarence  R.  Bitting) 

FOREIGN    rOOD   SUPPLna 

Considerable  heat  has  been  generated  during  the  past  few  weeks 
relative  to  a  few  tons  of  tinned  beef  from  the  Argentine.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sUted  that  Argentine  tinned  beef  was  both  better 
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and  ch««>er  than  Amertcan  canned  meat.  Ignoring.  «or  the 
moment,  the  controversy  relaUve  to  both  quality  and  price,  which 
lire  but  slight  Incldenta  to  the  problem  that  has  been  posed  for 
the  American  people,  let  ub  examine  the  fundamentals  Involved  In 
nhis  situation:  theae  fundamentals  are  aU  condensed  and  consoli- 
dated In  one  short,  concise,  clear,  and  straightforward  question, 
namely.  ShaU  the  American  people  be  deprived  of  their  historic 
iind  Inherent  right  to  supply  their  own  needs? 

In  1934  Congress  wrote  a  most  emphatic  "yes"  In  answer  to  this 

question  when   the   Jones -Costlgan  sugar  legislation  was  enacted. 

^nd  again  In   1937  emphatically  denied  the  American  people  their 

-historic  and  Inherent  rights  by  extending  the  monopolistic  rtghts 

/to   our   markets  freely   granted   foreign   countries   by   the    Sugar 

^     Act  of  1937.  ,  .  , 

Sugar  leglslaUon  was  the  opening  wedge  for  foreigners  to  supply 
uU  our  needs.  In  sugar  there  Is  no  question  of  price  as  aU  sugar  Is 
sold  m  the  open  market  at  one  and  the  same  price.  In  sugar 
there  was  no  question  as  to  quaUty  because  sugar  is  produced  In 
the  United  States  under  much  better  sanitary  conditions  than  In 
~^  foreign  countries.  Amertcan  sugar  workers  are  much  better  paid 
than  those  engaged  In  the  production  of  sugar  In  foreign  cotmtrles. 
Sugar  is  a  nonsurplus  crop,  considered  by  our  Army  and  Navy  as  a 
critical  wartime  raw  material.  Despite  all  these  considerations. 
Congress  prohibits  the  American  people  from  producing  even  as 
much  as  one-third  the  sugar  they  consume. 

The  wedge  for  foreign  production  of  ovir  necessities  of  hie 
was  furnished  by  our  Congress  when  It  guaranteed  foreign  countries 
and  other  offshore  areas  over  70  percent  of  our  sugar  market. 
The  wedge  is  there  and  it  shoiUd  not  be  surprising  to  the 
American  people  if  the  door  is  forced  open  so  as  to  guarantee 
to  foreigners  two-thirds  of  our  requirements  of  beef.  lamb.  pork, 
poultry  eggs,  butter,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  textiles,  vegetables. 
shoes  clothing,  hats,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  list  of  necessi- 
ties comforts,  and  luxtiries  which  go  to  make  up  the  American 
standard  of  living.  When  supplied  by  foreigners,  all  of  these 
Items  of  dally  use  will  be  produced  by  peons,  the  unemployment 
rolls  in  the  United  States  wUl  be  swollen  beyond  the  most  ex- 
travagant Imaginations,  and  the  Nation  criished  under  a  stagger- 
ing load  of  taxes  and  debt.  ^   '  . 

The  American  way  of  life  can  still  be  saved  for  the  American 
people  The  entering  wedge  of  foreign  dominance  can  be  re- 
moved by  repealing  the  Inqultous  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  retiUTi- 
ing  to  the  American  people  their  histortc  and  IrUierent  right  to 
supply  their  own  needs. 


Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Labor  on  Amend- 
ment of  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1939 


I  AN  EXCERPT  FROM  THE  MAY  9  BROADCAST  OF  FULTON  LEWIS. 
I      JR     OVER  RADIO  STATION  WOL.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  AND 
THE  MUTUAL  NETWORK 

[     Mr.  HARRINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
^  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  Mutual  Network  commentator, 
"^Iconceming  the  testimony  of  Congressman  C.  Arthur  Ander- 
I  SON.  of  Missouri,  before  the  House  Labor  Committee: 

Now  we  had  a  merry  show  this  afternoon.  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That's  the 
committee  thafs  headed  by  RepresenUtlve  Mast  T.  Norton.  Demo- 
cratic Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey. 

For  several  days  the  committee  had  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  varlom  proposals  to  change  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  and  to 
overhaul  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  witness 
today  was  a  Democratic  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri.  Rep- 
resentative C.  Ahthur  ANora^N.  a  rather  vigorous  critic  of  the 

He  Is  the  sponsor  of  one  of  these  bills  to  change  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  and  he  Is  also  the  sponsor  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
general  Investigation  of  the  Labor  Relations  Board  by  a  separate 
special  committee  of  the  House. 
'  This  afternoon  when  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  on  the  witness 
stand  the  New  Deal  Democrats  of  the  Labor  Committee  (Including 
Mrs  Norton  herself)  pounced  on  Elepresentatlve  Andebson  with 
both  hands  and  both  feet— apparently  it  was  a  pre-arranged  agree- 
ment But  as  It  turned  out  It  was  not  a  very  sviccesslul  Job  of 
pouncing  because  Mr.  Andebson  pounced  right  baclc,  and  for  a 
while  the  fur  was  flying  In  all  directions. 

In  the  first  place.  Represenutive  Kent  Kellee,  of  Illinois,  de- 
manded to  know  why  Mr.  ANBEksoN  had  Introduced  a  resolution 
for  an.  investlgaUon  of  tlie  Labor  Board  by  a  separate  committee 


ANI  OiSON 

every 


and  not  by  the  Labor  Committee  itself 
said  this  was  an  easy  one  to  answer 
the  resolution  was  that  this  Labor 
conduct  any  investigation  Itself,  so  he 
committee   set   up   that    would    conduct 
KfTurn  snapped  back  rather  Indlgnantli' 
is  conducting  an  Investigation  right  ncn ' 
and  Mr.  Andebson  snapped  back.  Just 
but  it  didn't  start  Investigating  untU 
lutlon  and  forced  you  to  do  so." 

Representative  Kexler   then  kept  on 
of  questioning,  but  Repreeentatlve 
care    of    himself    well    enough,    for 
Keller  was  landing  on  his  chin  he 
Mr.  Keller. 

But  finally.  Representative  Bruce 
New    York.    Interrupted    the    duel,    he 
Keller  and  said.   "'I   would  like  to  as* 
the  Board  prepared  Mr.  Keller's  list 
Representative  Keller  almost  explode  1 
not   consulted   any   attorney   for   the 
several  sheets  of  paper  from  which 
can   see    for    yourself    that   these    are 
And   Mr.  Barton  replied,  "Well.  I  Ju 
tlon.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  benign 
Illinois  (meaning  Mr.  Keller)  acts  as 
the  N.  L.  B.  R.  every  time  we  take  up 

mittee."     And    Representative    And; 

chimed  In  with  this  remark,  "Yes, 
C.  I.  O.,  Just  as  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Illinois  appeared   at    a   convention    of 
here    In    Washington,    made    a    vlolen: 
C.  I.  O.,  then  came  to  the  floor  of 
wearing  a  C.  I.  O.  badge."     Mr.  Kell^ 
point,  his  face  was  very  r*.    He 
such  thing. 

Mrs.  Norton,  the  chairman  of  the 
explosive  by  that  time.    She  pounded 
any  member  of  the  committee  had  a 
questions  he  desired.     So  up  spoke  F 
a  Republican  from  Pennsylvania.     He 
chairman   of  the  committee   a   questl4n 
anyone  defends  the  Labor  Board  at 
here  In  the  committee  room  applaud 
Mme.  Chairman,  how  many  people  in 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
here." 

Mrs.  Norton  came  back  with  the 
open  to  the  general  public.     It  was 
spectators  were  employees  of  the  Labo- 
point  Representative  Barton  Jumped 
"Well,  It  occurs  to  me  that  It  may  be 
taxpmyers  because  the  Labor  Relation]  i 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  work,  and 
hearings  and  to  cheer." 

So  there  It  ended,  without  any 
but  at  least  there  were  no  bones  broke  i 


Representative  Anokrsoot 

The  reason  he   Introduced 

Committee  was  refusing  to 

profXKed  to  have  a  special 

the    investigation.      Kknt 

that  the  Labor  Coocunlttee 

,  and  "you  are  the  witness," 

sis  indignantly.  "Yes.  It  Is; 

ifter  I  introduced  my  reso- 


with   a  rather  critical  line 

seemed  to  be  taking 

verbal    blow    that    Mr. 

wras  delivering  one  back  to 


Jtia; 


Anders<  N 
anl 


the 


B4rton,  the  Republican  from 

turned    to    Representative 

whether  the  attorneys  for 

questions  for  him."     And 

at  that.     He  said  he  had 

1  Abor  Board.     He    held   out 

;  was  reading.     "Here,  you 

In   my   own    handwriting." 

wanted  to  ask  the  ques- 

Eind  kindly  gentleman  from 

self-appointed  attorney  for 

labor  matters  in  this  com- 

from   the    witness   stand 

also  the  attorney  for  the 

distinguished  gentleman  from 

the   United    Mine    Workers 

oration    in    favor    of    the 

House  of  Representatives 

leaped  to  his  feet  at  this 

defiled  that  he  had  done  any 


c4)mmlttee,  had  become  quite 

on  the  table  and  said  that 

■Ight  to  ask  the  witness  any 

Hi  presentatlve  Chester  Gross, 

id.  "Well,  I  want  to  ask  the 

I  notice  that   any  time 

l^ese  hearings  the  spectators 

cheer.     I'd  like  to  ask  you, 

this  audience  are  employees 

and  virhat  they  are  doing 


aid 


Boaid 


no 


Federal  Expenditures  and 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  JOSHUA 

OF  WISC01>^IN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE 
Tuesday.  May 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSHU>i 

APRIL  24 


Mr.   JOHNS.    Mr.   Speaker,   utder 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
livered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  April 


Friends,  first  of  all  this  evening  I 
privilege  It  has  extended  to  the 
to  talk  over  this  station  with  the 
Eens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ma  ■ 
what  is  transpiring  down  at 

In  discussing  the  radio  talks  by 
It  Is  thought  of  all  of  us  to  make 
of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  our 
dlsctiss — during  the  time  alloted  to 
debt,  our  national  Income,  our 
are  constantly  increasing  with  the 

The  subject  Is  not   a  new  one 
years  I  have  been  discussing  this 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak.     If  the 
some  figtires  that  I  am  going  to 
that  you  get  your  pencil  and  paper 


^eply  that  the  hearings  were 

affair  of  hers  whether  the 

Board  or  not.     And  at  that 

in  again  with  the  remark. 

very  much  the  affair  of  the 

Board  employees  are  being 

to  sit  in  the  congressional 


not 


de<$slon  in  favor  of  either  side, 
and  no  skulls  oiished. 


the  National  Debt 


REMARKS 


L.  JOHNS 


RESE^^^ATIVES 
3.  1939 


L.  JOHNS.  OF  -WISCONSIN. 
939 


leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  address  de- 
24.  1939: 


want  to  thank  WHA  for  the 

Wisconsin  delegation  In  Congress 

ti^ought  In  mind  that  the  cltl- 

be  better  informed  of  Just 

on. 

Congressmen  and  Senators 

broadcasts  educational  and 

This  evening  I  expect  to 

subject  of  our  national 

and  the  deficits  which 

Itatlonad  Government. 

V  1th  me,  because  for  some   5 

pro  )lem  en  many  occasions  when 

^dlo  audience  wants  to  retain 

you  this  evening  I  suggest 

knd  take  down  some  of  them. 


Washli  gt 

t:ie 

th«  se 

Sta  te. 

m  B — the 

expen  iitures. 


gli  e 
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and  If  you  are  unable  to  do  this,  that  you  make  a  mental  note 
of  some  of  the  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give  you. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1933,  were  $3,559,000,000;  June  30,  1934, 
$6  353  000,000;  June  30,  1935.  $3,581,000,000:  June  30.  1936.  $fi.96y.- 
000  000;  June  30.  1937,  $8,550,000,000;  June  1938.  $7,684,000,000; 
and  It  Is  estimated  at  this  time  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  June  30.  1939,  we  will  have  expended  $9,085,000,000. 

In  making  these  expenditures  we  have  kept  the  Budget  of  the 
Urlted  States  Government  out  of  balance  now  lor  over  7  years 
and  have  been  constantly-  suffering  from  greater  deficits  until  we 
have  reached  the  point  now  where  those  who  are  responsible  for 
these  deficits  no  longer  refer  to  them  as  deficits  but  as  Invest- 
ments Of  course,  with  Individuals  an  investment  in  deficits  soon 
leads  to  disastrous  consequences.  The  deficits  for  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  1933  are  as  follows: 

,Q,,  $1,942,000,000 

iQ^A 3.233,000.000 

iQ^t " II'  3-  "^80.  000.  000 

tail" '     4.853.000.000 

]ain 3,  256,  000,  000 

,Q^Q 1.  ♦^S,  000.  000 

But  this  year  It  will  again  increase,  bo  It  wUl  reach  the  approxl- 

"^  O?  c^Z  °th?Je°?fSiSSence  between  the  permanent  expendl- 
tu?e8  of  t^NatlonS  Government  and  those  that  may  be  classified 
as  emergency— such  as  agencies  for  relief  and  other  agencies  estab- 
lish^ sfnce  1933.  ThesI  permanent  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment  instead  of  being  reduced  have  also  constantly  Increased. 
For  the  following  years  they  were  as  foUows: 


$3.  607. 000,  000 
4,215.000,000 
5,  627,  000,  000 
5,473,000,000 
5,454.000,000 


1934 

1939TaVproximatrflginV)'"_V_ 6.  436.  000. 000 

These  constanUy  increasing  deficits  have  aecumulated  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  taxes  of  the  Goverrtoent  have  also  con- 
stantly increased  since  June  30,  1933,  when  the  receipts  were 
12  079  000,000;  1934.  $3,115,000,000;  1935,  $3,800,000,000;  1936,  $4.- 
116.000.000;  1937.  $5,293,000,000:  1938.  »6  24 1 .000 .000 ;  and  In  1939 
it  is  estimated  that  we  will  receive  approximately  $5,000,000,000. 

In  1933  it  was  suggested  that  the  expenditures  of  the  National 
Govemm'-nt  should  be  reduced  at  least  25  percent  and  that  every- 
body else  should  reduce  their  obligations  accordingly.  The  people 
had  confidence  that  this  could  be  done  because  it  had  been  done  m 
the  past  and  from  1933  until  1939  private  Industry,  municipal 
corporations,  and  other  organizations  reduced  their  Indebtedness 
approximately  30  percent,  while  the  Government  Increased  lU 
Indebtedness  to  the  same  amount.  ,    ,  ^w 

In  1933  we  had  approximately  11.000.000  unemployed  people  look- 
ing for  work  Today  we  have  approximately  the  same  number  and 
our  relief  expenditures  have  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  fls«a 
year  1934  the^were  $1.846  000.000;  1935.  $2,353,000,000;  1936.  $2,387.- 
000  000  1937  $2  505.000.000;  1938.  $1,983,000,000:  and  the  emergency 
expenses  from  July  1  last  year  up  to  and  '°cl"'l*°8  ^p^"  .^^^"^ 
year  amount  to  $2,480,676,000.  This  corresponds  to  $951,586,522  la 
1938  on  April  16— a  corresponding  date— eo  that  you  can  see  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  relief  expenditures.  ^,„.-,„„ 

From  Jvdy  1.  the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  year,  up  to  and  including 
April  17  of  this  year  we  had  expended  $7,258,129,771.50  and  we  have 
taken  In  $4.536  442  854,  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $2,721,686,917.50.  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  reach, 
before  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  June  30.  $4,000^000  000 

Our  national  debt  at  the  close  of  business  on  April  17.  1939.  was 
$40  030  682  500.  This  corresponds  with  the  same  date  last  year  of 
$37  563  427,120.31.  Tliese  figures  may  startle  you,  but  they  are 
Riven  to  you  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  you  think  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  I  may  be  permitted.  I  would  like 
to  compare  It  with  England  in  1932  when  it  had  a  national  Income 
of    $ll!759 .000.000,    while    In    1937    it    had    a    national    income    of 

$23,672,000,000.  ,    ,  .   ..,-ocn 

In  1932  the  United  States  had  a  national  income  of  $46,359.- 
000  000  and  in  1937  $64  000.000,000.  From  these  figures  you  wlU 
observe  that  England  increased  Its  national  Income  over  100  per- 
cent while  the  United  States  Increased  only  about  50  percent. 
From  1932  to  1938  the  British  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  approx- 
imatelv  $400,000,000.  For  corresponding  dates  In  the  United  States 
our  Budget  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  $21,000,000,000.  The  per 
capita  tax  at  this  time  for  the  United  States  is  approximately 
$95.16,  while  the  United  Kingdom  Is  $100.81.  but  the  per  capita 
debt  of  the  United  States  Is  $429  99.  while  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  $207.89. 

The  interest  on  our  obligations  for  1938  was  approximately 
$926  000  000.  and  this  year,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  Interest  this 
country  has  ever  enjoyed  on  its  obligations,  our  Interest  will  be 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  

In  1937  taxes  absorbed  about  17.6  percent  of  the  national  Income 
and  had  we  paid  Uxes  and  paid  our  obligations  as  we  w-nt  along 
Instead  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  them.  It  would  have  taken 
approximately  24  percent  of  our  national  Income  to  have  paid 
the  running  expenses  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  8  years  from  1931  to  1938  the  Federal  Government  alone 
spent  $23,777,000,000  more  than  It  received  In  re^enue^ 

As  stated  heretofore,  our  national  debt  Is  now  over  $40,000,000.- 
000  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Government  has  guaranteed  some 


$5,000,000,000  other  obligations,  and  under  the  F.  H.  A.  bin  w« 
may  guarantee  as  high  as  $4,000,000,000  more.  •Ovu-  direct  debt 
limit  fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress  is  $45,000,000,000,  At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  debt  is  over  $40,000,000,000.  so  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  we  will  have  almost  reached  our  limit  without  taking 
into  consideration  our  guaranty  on  other  obligations. 

We  must  cut  down  the  spending  of  money  In  this  country. 
In  my  opinion,  or  we  are  due  for  some  trouble  and  It  may  be 
very  "serious.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  study  the  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Pall  of  Rome  and  some  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  we  can  learn  some  very  valuable  lessona.  To 
make  it  Just  a  little  bit  plainer  to  the  radio  audience;  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1938.  our  Government  spent 
$21,000,000  dally;  $875,000  every  hour;  $14,583.33  every  minute; 
$242.21  every  second. 

Many  corpKjrations  today  pay  more  in  taxes  to  the  Government 
than  they  do  to  their  stockholders,  and  some  pay  more  In  taxes 
to  the  Government  than  they  pay  to  their  employees. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  adding  machine  made  today 
that  will  carry  the  huge  figures  entering  Into  the  Government 
finances  for  any  one  year  and  for  accounting  purposes  It  U  necessary 
continually  to  break  down  and  subdivide  the   figuresi 

Another  great  danger  in  all  this  spending  is  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  direct  obligations  of  the  Government  are  held  by 
banks,  reserve  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  nonflnance  corpo- 
rations. This  is  a  most  dangerous  situation,  because  if  the  Gov- 
ernment obligations  should  drop  10  points  It  would  cause  very  seri- 
ous trouble  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout  the 
world.  About  50  percent  of  the  total  dlrect-lnterest-bcaring  obli- 
gations are  owned  by  the  banks,  and  their  holdings  of  Government 
securities,  direct  or  guaranteed,  now  represent  about  26  percent  of 
their  total  assets  and  more  than  60  percent  of  their  total  Invest- 
ments. The  insurance  companies  which  have  some  64.000,000 
policy  holders — many  from  people  with  moderate  Incomes,  have 
Invested  their  funds  and  now  own  more  than  $4,500,000,000  direct 
obligations  of  the  Government.  These  holdings  have  increated 
nearly  15-fold  since  1930. 

The  danger  that  1  vsrant  to  point  out  is  that  with  the  constantly 
increasing  debt  we  may  reach  a  point  where  the  public  may  have 
raised  in  their  minds  a  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  pay.  Just  how 
near  we  are  to  that  point,  no  one  knows,  and  therein  lies  the 
great  danger.  Each  day  brings  us  nearer  to  that  point  unless  we 
stop  creating  deficits. 

We  also  have  entirely  too  much  Idle  money  In  this  country  today. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  banks  were  holding  $3,810,000,000  In  re- 
serves that  ought  to  be  Invested  In  business  In  this  country  today 
In  order  to  have  a  national  Income  sufficient  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment safely. 

We  all  know  the  Increasing  tax  burden  has  meant  that  every  eell- 
supportlng  person  has  turned  over  an  increasing  amount  of  his 
labor  to  meet  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  unemployed  necessarily  falls  on  the  employed. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  depends  upon  the  value  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  and  otir  future 
standard  of  living  depends  upon  our  future  value  of  production,  not 
upon  the  theory  that  If  you  produce  less  you  will  have  more,  whether 
it  Is  earned  or  not. 

We  can  reduce  our  obligations  In  this  country,  because  It  has  been 
done  m  the  past.  None  of  us  have  forgotten  that  after  the  World 
War  we  cut  Federal  expenditures  from  $18,500,000,000  In  1919  to 
about  $3,000,000,000  annuaUy,  lowered  taxes  four  times,  and  we 
reduced  the  Federal  debt  from  $26,600,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000.  and 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  the  year  1921  the  national  income  was 
gradually  rising  from  $66,800,000,000  In  1921  to  $79,500,000,000  In 
1929.  The  people  are  satisfied  that  If  governmental  affairs  are  prop- 
erly managed  this  can  be  done  again.  The  people  are  learning  a 
lesson  now  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  future  generations,  and 
that  Is  that  every  dollar  paid  In  taxes  Is  a  dollar  out  of  their  pur- 
chasing power;  that  these  taxes,  added  to  the  cost  of  articles  bought, 
necessarily  reduces  the  value  of  sales  and  the  production  of  the 
article,  and  also  lessens  the  incentive  of  capital  to  Invest. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
polls  that  have  been  conducted,  agree  that  we  are  spending  entirely 
too  much  money.  That  seems  to  be  a  majority.  Let  ua.  ••  ft 
majority,  start  doing  something  about  It. 
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Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
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Joseph  W.  Martoj,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  Retailers' 
National  Forum,  Hotel  Mayflower,  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Retail  Federation: 

Mr  Chairman.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation  no  one  can  come  before  such  a  gathering  without  fiUl 
arpreclatlon  of  the  Important  part  our  retaUers  have  In  American 
lie  I  think  I  can  understand  your  problems  fully,  because  ot 
my'  intimate    contact    through    the    years    with    merchants    and 

"^^^a  boy  of  seven,  I  was  a  hustling  retaU  merchant,  and  my 

;  stock  conslsUd  of  newspapers.    All  during  my  school  days  I  o^n-d  a 

'  profltable  route.    That  was  an  experience  which  has  been  valuable 

to  me.     It  taught  me  a  great  many  fundamentals  of  business^    I 

.  learned    the    wisdom   of    fair    dealing    with    the    public.     And    I 

'  learned,   too.   it    was   necessary   to  spend   less    than   you   earned    tl 

the  newsdealer  was  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week.     Sou.  - 

t  times  when  I  note  hysterical  Government  spending  without  regard 

•  to  income.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good   Idea   if  all  our  public 

omclals  could  have  a  lltUe  experience  In  mercantile  life. 

As  publisher  of  a  small-town  dally  since  I  was  24  years  old,  I 
have  oome  to  know  quite  InUmately  the  problems  and  needs  of 
retailers  Alertness,  vision,  resourcefulness,  and  character  are  es- 
sential for  success  in  the  retail  ba-iness.  The  tricky  retailer,  who 
Is  ever  cutting  comers  in  his  relations  with  the  public  and  com- 
petition, generally  finds  at  the  end  of  the  road  it  Is  unprofitab.e. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  In  1924.  there  was  only  a  remote 
interest  In  national  legislation.  Occasionally  there  would  be  a 
burst  of  llmcllcht  as  some  particular  subject  came  to  demand 
public  attention.  But  when  this  issue  was  adjusted,  quiet  again 
prevailed  and  Washington,  to  the  average  man  and  woman, 
appeared  verv  distant  ..    „  ..».  *  *». 

Today  It  Is  being  driven  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  all  that  the 
Government  In  Washington  Is  a  major  Influence  In  our  daily  lives. 

PIUVATE    ENTERPRISE    MtTST    STJEVIVB 

That  la  why  such  gatherings  as  this  are  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance m  these  times.  If  ever  we  are  to  enjoy  soUd  and  sustained 
economic  recovery  In  this  great  country  it  wlU  be  because  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  private  business  contrive 
somehow  to  keep  things  going  in  the  face  of  many  dlscouiagmg 
and  crippling  obstacles.  The  Job  Is  a  difficult  one.  I  know.  But 
these  recent  trying  years  have  demonstrated  the  Indomitable 
vitality  of  American  business.    The  job  will  be  done. 

But  I  have  come  not  to  genial ize  upon  questions  of  national 
concern  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  honestly  and  frankly  some  of 
the  major  problems  which  American  business  now  faces  and  which, 
to  my  mind,  the  Goverimient  must  solve  before  we  can  pull  onto 
the  broad  highway  of  national  prosperity  and  put  our  11,000,000 
unemployed  back  to  work. 

REPUDLICAN  POLICIES  IN  CONGRESS 

That  is  our  great  problem  today,  for  every  other  difficulty  before 
us  is  but  a  projection  of  unemploj-ment.  As  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  minority  in  the  House  of  Repressntatives.  I  may  teU  you 
In  all  sincerity  that  during  the  present  session  we  have  had  but  ona 
measuring  rod  for  every  piece  of  leglsIaUon  recommended  by  the 
administration.  Will  It  help  put  our  unemployed  back  to  work? 

We  have  fought  for  economy  In  Government  because  we  believe 
that  widespread  fears  of  Federal  fiscal  policies  are  today  the  greatest 
single  restraint  upon  a  driving  national  expansion  of  business.  In 
this  endeavor,  however,  we  have  received  very  Uttle  moral  support 
or  encouragement  from  the  administration. 

We  have  advocated  some  comprehensive  adjustmenta  In  the  Ped- 

'      rral  tax  structure  to  lift  those  penalizing:  provisions  which  hobble 

the  very  spirit  of  enterprise.     And  here  arrain,  up  to  date,  we  have 

made  very  little  actual  progress  although  many  promising  words 

bsve  bc«>n  utt«rrd. 

We  have  pressed  for  a  clean -up  in  th«  corruption  and  political 
manipulation  of  relief;  and  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  honest, 
•tncere  Dcniocrats  we  have  made  real  progress  and.  I  belleire.  wUl 
make  more  in  tbe  weeks  ahead. 

We  have  advocated  and  supported  amendments  to  the  Wagner 
LatMT  Relations  Act  in  the  interest  at  eqtUty  and  Jtistlce  to  em- 
ployer and  worker  alike.  This  Congress  should  never  adjourn  until 
this  great  obstacle  to  recovery  is  adjusted.  Here  in  America  there 
must  be  equal  opportunity,  fair  play,  and  honest  cooperation  be- 
tween all  engaged  in  ind'ostry  if  we  are  to  have  the  fullest  measiue 
of  prosperity. 

If  we  can  keep  this  Congress  in  seaslcn  we  will  force  other  steps 
toward  freelns;  business  of  existing  crippling  restraints.  But,  mark 
you  well.  It  Is  already  a  tcugh  fight  even  to  keep  Congress  In  session. 
Every  Influence  of  the  administration  is  pressixig  for  quick  adjourn- 
ment. 

Early  adjournment  In  the  face  of  the  many  things  which  need 
to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  recovery  simply  means  abdication — 
a  thrcwiag  overboard  of  the  legislative  program — a  running  away 
from  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  national  welfare. 

TntGES    PATRIOTISM     FOR    RECOVERY 

I  am  against  calling  harsh  names.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
the  way  out.  Whatever  Is  to  be  accomplished  will  be  accom- 
plished through  negotiations  coi^.ducted  In  a  spirit  of  cooperative 
good  will.    All  history  teaches  us  that. 

The  grave  economic  problems  before  the  country  will  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  If  there  is  reel  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
who  want  their  country  to  succeed. 


What  Is  needed  Is  an  old-fashlon<  d  patriotic  revival  of  Amer- 
icanism We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  fundamentals;  we 
must  cling  to  the  virtues  which  mad  s  America  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world;  the  land  of  hope  and  opporttinity  for  all. 

Above  all.  we  must  recreate  a  n(  w  spirit  of  unselfishness;  a 
spirit  which  will  put  country  above  I  ndivldual  self;  a  spirit  which 
win  not  demand  benefits  for  a  few    it  the  risk  of  ImperUing  the 

chances  of  all.  ,  ,m  x.  .„ 

If  we  tackle  these  problems  with  r«al  unselfishness,  we  will  solve 
them,  and  tha  solution  will  bring  gre  ater  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  all;  yes,  even  more  to  those  who   aow  seek  to  advance  through 

selfish  concessions.  

No  individual  can  prosper  long  ur  less  the  ccmntry  as  a  unit  Is 
prosperous.  Only  through  a  reallza;lon  of  that  great  and  self- 
evident  truth  can  we  achieve  real  national  progress  and  make 
secure  the  future  of  America. 

C.   O.  P.   PROGRAM   rs   (  ONSTKUU'llVa 

For  this  reason  we  of  the  minority  have  adopted  a  firm  policy  cf 
constructive  action.  We  do  not  seek  to  oppose  any  measure  merely 
because  it  is  offered  from  the  other  I  ide  of  the  House.  We  have  a 
definite  and  specific  program.  And  to  accomplish  any  part  of  It 
we  have  and  will  continue  to  subordlr  ate  partisanship  to  patriotism. 

Here  In  brief  summary  Is  the  1  lepubUcan  program  for  this 
session : 

(1)  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

(2)  Move  Immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reck- 
less spending. 

(3)  Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  ue  distributed  corporate  earnings, 
wh'ch  has  proved  so  harassing  and  dangerous  to  business,  large 
and  small. 

(4)  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  ] 'ederal  tax  structure  to  elim- 
inate   or   modify    provisions   retardir  r    businees    recovery. 

(5)  Repeal  the  dangerous  dlscro Lionary  authority  which  the 
President  now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

(6).  Am.end  the  National  Labor  Rjlations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  en  iployer  and  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  In  order  to  end  pi  2sent  paralyzing  discord. 

(7)  Defines  specifically  the  area  of  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise  so  that  bu  ;tness  may  be  able  to  create 
Jobs  with  some  certainty  as  to  the    uture. 

(8)  Restore  American  markets  i  o  the  American  farmer  and 
wage  earner  and  develop  new  marki  ts  for  agricultural  products. 

(9)  Adopt  immediate  legislation  1o  rehabilitate  the  railroads  to 
make  secure  the  Jobs  of  many  hunlreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  Investments  of  savings  bunks  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies. .. 

(10)  Create  a  special  committee  <f  Congress  to  Inquire  Into  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  on  American  indxis- 
try  and  agriculture. 

(11)  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  rej  ulations  so  industry  and  btisl- 
ness  may  know  what  to  expect. 

(12)  Reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in 
promoting  recovery,  or,  which  woull  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
industry  to  compulsory  decrees  of  i ,  Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  proirress  can  be  made  toward  restor- 
ing this  country  to  a  sound  and  permanent  prosperity  luitll  a 
program  along  these  lines  Is  adop  ed  and  put  Into  effect. 

We  are  convinced  If  this  program  In  Its  entirety  Is  adopted  by 
Congress  and  accepted  by  the  President,  our  country  will  Immedi- 
ately take  en  new  life  and  vigor  anl  will  presently  begin  to  enjoy 
economic   stability    and    a    higher    itandard    of    living.      Panaceas 
and  short-cut  methods  have  been    rled  and  found  wantln*.     The 
tJm?  has  come  to  go  forward  to  fundamentally  sotind  principle*. 
Words  are  not  suCScicnt;  action  is  imperative  now. 
The  entire  economic  life  of  the    Nation  Is   bogged   down   in   a 
quagmire  of  experimentation  and  f  >ggy  theories.    We  must  release 
the  energies  of  otir  people  from    ;he  restraint*  and  derttallzing. 
meddling  of  a  headstrong  and  Imi  ractical  Federal  bureaucracy. 
irrw  DEAL  acpuLCES  Bovm  rouctxB 
In  line  with  this  broad  policy  cf  construcUve  cooperation,  th» 
minority  party  in  tbe  House  also  has  set  up  three  special  com- 
mittees to  inqtiire  into  vartoua  au  Jor  issues  of  the  hctir. 

The  first  was  our  special  eoinmt  tee  on  national  defense  policy, 
which  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  a  move  which  aimed  at  a  clear 
definition  of  United  States  foreign  policy — inaisttrq;  upon  a  policy 
in  accord  with  the  deepest  tradi'  ions  of  Americanism,  and  ona 
which  would  rcafflrm  our  determ.  nation  not  to  become  a  party 
to  age-old  intrigues  and  racial  frlc  tions  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
That  policy  is  now  the  settled!  policy  of  the  majcrlty  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no  adminiEtratlon 
in  the  near  future  will  dare  to  sweiwe  from  it. 

However  far  negotiations  and  c<  nversations  abroad  may  appear 
to  lure  this  country  from  Its  trac  itional  course,  we  may  be  stire 
that  an  alert  and  articulate  pub  Ic  opinion  at  home  Is  now  on 
guard  against  our  military  tnvolvei  nent  overseas. 

Next  we  appointed  a  special  c  3mmitte«  on  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  President,  the  so-«lled  "emergency  powers."  which 
were  delegated  to  the  White  Hous<  by  the  successive  rubber-stamp 
Congresses  between  1933  and  1938. 

This  commltte  already  has  rcpo  ited  that  the  emergency  powers 
have  been  of  Uttle  value  as  a  stlnj  ulant  to  real  economic  recovery. 
More  important  as  a  guide  to  futu  e  policy,  the  committee's  studies 
have  indicated  clearly  that  every  ;  ota  attempted  by  this  method  of 
dictatorship  and  one-man  goveriiiiTent  actually  might  have  been 
accompliahed  under  the  orderly  p  ocesses  of  congressional  consid- 
eration, proper  debate,  and  constii  utional  legislation. 
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rrWDAMINTAL  T^GBVCUS  PERSIST 

indeed,  we  may  look  around  us  today  and  see  clearly  that  from 
the  national  vievrpolnt  we  still  have  every  fundamental  problem  to 
meet — 11.000,000  unemployed,  billions  of  Idle  capital,  the  unbal- 
anced Budget,  an  elastic  cturency.  Government  competition  in  busi- 
ness, excessive  taxation,  and  demoralizing  bureaucratic  regulation. 

On  top  of  all  these  we  now  face  the  fears  and  alarms  of  a  poten- 
tial Inflation,  or  of  still  more  taxes  to  carry  our  $40,000,000,000 
national  debt.  . 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Interval  since  1933  Federal  tax  coUectlons  have 
already  trebled.  Increasing  from,  roundly.  $2,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1934  to,  rotmdly.  $6,000,000,000  In  1938. 

ABLE    ADMINISTRATION    NEEDED 

On  the  whole.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  In- 
vestigations and  researches  of  this  committee  have  made  It  clear 
that  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  Government  is  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  day.  What  we  need  most  urgently  Is 
an  able  and  conscientious  administration  of  the  Nation's  business 
under  a  philosophy  not  of  selfish  partisanship  but  of  broad-gage 
Amerlcanlsm^-an  Americanism  which  holds  a  deep  faith  In  the 
ability  of  the  people  themselves  to  work  out  many  of  oxu-  diffi- 
culties under  the  forms  and  processes  of  constitutional  freedom 
and  legal  security. 

KISIST   MORE   DEBT 

Third  we  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  Its  Influence  upon  business  plans,  its 
ramiflcatlons  in  threatened  Inflation,  in  restraint  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  in  the  prospective  load  of  taxes  upon  whole  generations 
Of  our  people  during  the  next  100  years. 

We  have  stood  firmly  against  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  legal 
limit  of  the  national  debt  above  the  present  celling  of 
$45,000,000,000.  ,  ^      ,^    ^ 

We  oelieve  that  no  further  Federal  borrowing  should  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  until  the  administration  gives  some  con- 
vincing evidence  of  a  program  to  move  toward  a  balanced  Budget. 

ESSENTIALS   OP   RECOVEHT 

Recovery  cannot  begin  until  all  Americans  may  again  face  the 
future  with  confidence  In  the  security  and  stability  of  consti- 
tutional government  and  the  safety  of  our  bountiful  American 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

Confidence  can  never  be  restored  to  a  harassed  and  worried 
business  world  by  words  and  phrases  alone.  Action  must  square 
with  appeasement  promises  if  we  are  to  have  that  confidence 
essential  to  recovery.  j.jh„„ 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  business  than  excessive  meddling 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Hordes  of  Government  agents 
swooping  down  upon  business  concerns  like  a  swarm  of  locusts 
can  quickly  destroy  Incentive  and  l>e  the  means  of  depriving  men 

and  women  of  Jobs.  .♦„„  ♦>,„* 

The  other  day  a  Democratic  Congressman  told  me  a  story  that 
Illustrates  the  plight  of  the  American  businessman,  both  large 
and  small;  a  situation  particularly  deadening  to  small  business^ 
The  story  came  from  an  agent  representing  the  Social  Security 
Board  He  went  to  a  small  business  plant  on  a  Government  mis- 
sion and  found  seven  others  ahead  of  him  waiting  to  see  the 
owner  Inquiry  revealed  six  of  the  seven  were  Government  agents. 
Even  the  social  security  agent  was  affected  by  this  situation  and 
decided  he  would  try  again  some  other  day.  .   ^  .»,..  ..^««,*>, 

No  wonder  there  is  a  grovrtng  resentment  against  the  growth 
of  bureaucracy.  No  wonder  there  is  no  recovery.  The  business- 
man who  spends  half  his  time  answering  Government  question- 
naires has  no  time  for  his  own  busmess.  .,„^„„  ♦»,« 
I  mention  these  specific  activities  cf  the  minority  furtng  the 
present  session  merely  to  point  cut  that  we  are  alive  'uUyto  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Nation  today,  and  secondly,  to  dispel  the 
wi^ke  screen  of  propaganda  so  P^-^'^^^yJfif'  **°;P1  aJiSbll'JS 
dealers,  which   would  have  the  country  believe  the  Eepublicaa 

Party  has  no  program.  

oncAinM  psjwmcAL  MCAarasa 
We  have  a  positive  and  conatructlve  program— bajrd,  not  upon 
coUeclate  theortea  or   administrative  brainstorm*,  but   upon   the 
realltiM  at  the  world  situation  today,  and  upon  the  lemoDB  at 

'^'^i^seek  tho«e  practical  measure*  which  will  PW^^tW*  mighty 
Nation  back  on  the  track.    Our  motto  U  "Let  s  put  America  back 

We  on  the  minority  side  emphatically  reject  the  New  Deal  eco- 
nomic defeatism  which  i»oclaun*  there  are  no  more  frontiers  to 

be  conquered.  ^   ^   ..^         ,.     * 

We  do  not  believe  this  great  country  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  road  We  do  not  believe  that  American  youth  must  forever 
take  a  Job  at  a  doUar  a  day  in  the  woods,  or  "»»*  o"' J*^"^' 
ployed  face  no  better  futtue  than  a  subsistence  Job  in  the  W  F^  A. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  America  faces  a  future  which  wlU  find 
every l3ody^ver  a  certain  age  on  a  meager  Government  pension. 

■  AMERICA'S   WILL  TO   PROGRESS 

On  the  contrary,  we  on  the  minority  side  envision  a  day  when 
our  national  income  easily  may  reach  •100000000.000  a  year 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  eyes  of  youth  will  glow 
once  more  with  the  light  of  hope,  adventure,  and  enterprise^ 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Americau  business  may  do 
more  than  work  for  the  tax  collector. 
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We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  job  maker  and  the  Job 
giver  rightfully  will  be  regarded  as  keymen  in  a  revived  scheme  oi 
economic  abundance.  ^     ^    ,     ,  .^««„* 

America  has  the  resource*,  the  skill,  the  technical  equipment, 
and  the  manpower  to  push  this  Nation  to  heights  of  prosperity 

undreamed  in  the  past.  .     ..w         ».   -   ^t,,,^ 

But  we  may  realize  these  high  hopes  only  through  a  robust 
national  confldence — through  a  confidence  bom  of  security,  sta- 
bUity   order,  and  old-fashioned  common  sense  In  government. 

We' are  hog-tied  today  not  because  we  lack  the  vision  of  progress, 
not  because  we  lack  the  courage  of  enterprise,  but  because  the 
spirit  of  our  people  is  hobbled  by  devitalizing  bureaucratic 
restraints.  T  I 

{     NATION'S     naST    TASK  { 

Our  first  task  Is  to  restore  the  vigorous  forward-looking  and 

hopeful  spirit  of  ou4  people.  _  .  ^       .,  _„*„c.«« 

We  are  a  nation  in  the  chains  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
Business  can  hum  only  when   It  can  plan  with   security   and 

assurance  for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years. 

We  cannot  go  on   forever   on   a   day-to-day  basis,   hanging    by 

ovir  teeth  to  the  slender  hope  that  the  morrow  will  not  bring  a 

new  crack-down. 

SEES    REVIVAL   OP   AMEBICANISU 


It  Is  a  part  of  my  Job  to  keep  In  touch  with  what  America  1* 

I  know  that  today  America  Is  looking  forward  eagerly  and  hope- 
fiilly  to  a  decided  change  In  Federal  policies. 

I   have   seen   thousands   of   letters   from   varlotis   parts   of   the 
country  during  the  last  5  months.     In  them  there  Is  an  under- 
current  of   deep  conviction   that   our   cherished   American   system 
of  balanced  constitutional  government  and  private  enterprise  will 
weather  this  storm  to  the  end. 
America   will   come   through. 
She  has  taken  a  terrible  lashing. 
It  has  been  a  season  to  test  the  souls  of  men. 
But  I  can  assure  you  the  tide  has  turned.  ^^ 

The  deep  spirit  of  America  has  found  its  voice.  Our  country 
Is  all  through  with  coxirt  packing,  crack-down,  and  purge. 
America  already  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be  free  again — ^free 
to  do.  free  to  dare,  and  free  to  prosper  according  to  the  bounty 
which  a  kindly  Providence  has  entnisted  to  our  hands. 

That  Is  my  message  to  the  business  people  of  America  today. 
Having  paused  for  an  Interval  to  experiment  with  every  economic 
hallucinaUon  recorded  in  the  history  of  man.  the  American  people 
have  once  more  set  themselves  to  move  forward  along  the  tested 
paths  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity.  . 

Solution  of  the  Agricultural  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1939  ' 

Mr,  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  to  this  world  physical 
wellare  is  Inseparably  linked  with  spiritual  well-being.  For 
the  highest  intellectual,  physical,  and  spiritual  development 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  assurance  of  future  security  for 
our  famiUes  and  for  our  homes.  There  must  be  hope  and 
aspiration.  Yet,  today,  all  U  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
despair.  Everything  is  in  chaos.  Our  ctvlUzaUon  Is  In 
transition.  I 

There  is  hunger  and  want  In  the  land.  Ottr  Nation  w 
In  mental  and  physical  distress.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  have  lest  and  are  still  losing  their  homes.  This, 
because  they  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation  for  less  than  cost. 
Millions  of  laboring  people  have  been  and  are  still  unem- 
ployed—are hungry  and  dying  of  malnutrition.  All  this 
In  a  land  of  plenty— in  a  land  where  we  have  so  much  that 
we  have  seen  fit  to  restrict  and  destroy  the  very  things 
necessary  to  satisfy  our  hunger  and  oiu*  want. 

Little  wonder  thousands  of  fanners  are  asking.  What 
happened  to  the  National  Farmers  Union?  Why  do  some- 
net  all — of  its  oflRcers  oppose  the  farmers'  cost-of -production 
bill?  Why  did  these  stab  us  In  the  back?  Why  did  they  wait 
until  a  few  days  before  the  bill  was  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and  then  send 
a  letter  to  each  Member  making  a  sudden  assault  upon  it? 
Was  not  this  bill  born  under  the  gallant  leadership  of 
John   A.   Simpson?    Is   it   not   the   baby   of  the   Farmers 
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Union?    Why  ihculd  its  national  officers  and  a  few  of  its 
State  officers  new  attempt  to  strangle  their  own  child? 

The  cost-of-production  bill  is  the  baby  of  the  Farmers' 
Union.  It  was  ably  fathered  and  protected  by  the  late  John 
A.  Simpson,  the  greatest  farm  leader  this  Nation  ever  pro- 
duced. A  leader  who  could  not  be  subsidized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  anyone  else.  A  leader  who  repre- 
sented the  membership  of  his  organization  and  95  percent  of 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  Such  leaders  are  rare  and  far 
between. 

SUBSIDIZED    LEAOEXS 

What  happened  the  other  day  happened  In  1933  and  will 
always  happen  when  a  great  and  human  cause  mal5:es  its 
.^^.^afance  and  struggles  for  recognition.  In  1933  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  subsidized  a  few  of  the  farm  leaders 
and  sold  the  farmer  down  the  river.  It  defeated  the  Norris- 
Slmpson  cost-of-production  amendment.  The  Department, 
then  and  now.  deUberateiy  put  farm  leaders  on  the  Federal  • 
pay  roll  for  the  express  purpose  of  using  them  as  cat's-paws 
with  which  to  decoy  the  unwary  farmer  into  the  Triple  A. 

The  other  day  that  Department,  through  its  Mr.  Dodd  and 
a  few  subsidized  farm  leaders,  together  with  its  88.800  field 
men.  began  its  fight  on  the  farmers'  cost-of-production  bill. 
These  tell  Congress  that  they  represent  you  and  that  you 
farmers  can  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation  below  the 
cost  of  production.  They  are  opposed  to  having  this  bill 
come  up  on  the  floor  for  consideration  where  all  the  pros 
and  cons  can  be  heard  by  the  farmers.  They  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  white  light  of  publicity  thrown  upon  their 
subsidization. 

There  is  a  mob  of  them  now  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  They  are  on  the  Federal  pay  roU.  They  are 
designated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  collabora- 
tors— should  be  fabricators.  These  are  the  so-called  leaders 
that  sent  letters  to  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agiiculture.  telUng  them  that  the  farmer  did  not  want  cost 
of  production.  Some  of  these  are  staying  rather  overtime. 
They  are  afraid  to  go  home  because  they  now  realize  that 
the  farmers  are  getting  their  number — betrayers  of  "a  great 
and  human  cause"  will  always  find  that  there  is  a  judgment 
day. 

CKITICISMS 

Let  us  now  answer  the  false  charges  and  criticisms  made 
against  the  cost-of-production  bill  in  the  letter  sent  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Criticism  No.  1:  "No  safeguards  are  provided  in  the 
measure  for  the  family-size  farm,  the  cooperative  farming 
association,  and  the  tenant  operator." 

Answer^  This  is  not  true.  The  bill  is  universal  in  Its 
operation  and  protects  every  farmer.  It  gives  them  cost  of 
production  for  that  part  of  their  commodities  consumed 
within  the  United  States.  It  gives  the  American  market 
exclusively  to  the  American  farmer  and  not  to  the  Argentine 
or  any  other  foreign  nation.  ♦ 

Just  what  is  a  family -sized  farm?  Is  it  a  Wallace  farm? 
Is  it  a  farm  on  which  you  spend  $200  in  labor,  cultivation,  and 
clover  seed  and  receive  a  soil-conservation  check  for  $49? 
Is  it  a  farm  on  which  a  man  and  his  wife  may  subsist  but 
when  they  add  two  children  to  their  household  then  all  four 
will  starve?  Does  not  this  family-size  farmer  need  cost  of 
production  in  order  to  live  like  an  American  citizen? 

.Criticism  No.  2:  "The  measure  would  centralize  authority 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a  degree  never  tiitherto 
contemplated  or  proposed." 

Answer:  This  is  another  inaccurate  statement.  Iliis  bill 
takes  away  powers  from  the  Secretary  and  gives  him  duties  to 
perform.  It  reduces  his  army  of  salaried  lobbyists  and  sub- 
sidized farm  leaders  from  88.800  to  1,056.  The  truth  is  this 
bill  takes  control  of  the  farmer's  farm  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucrats  and  the  subsidized  lobbyists  and  places  it  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  where  it  belongs. 
Criticism  No.  3:  "The  bill  is  fascism." 
^^-Aiiswer:  If  to  give  the  farmers  cost  of  production  is  fascism 
then  make  the  most  of  it.  This  false  statement  comes  with 
poor  grace  from  those  .who  make  it.  I  happen  to  know  that 
everyone  of  these  was  qunte  willing  to  destroy  the  indpendence 


of  the  Supreme  Court  just  a  few  sh  ort  years  ago.  That  would 
have  been  the  first  step  toward  fasc  ism.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  fooUng  the  farmers  then  and  thi  ly  will  not  succeed  now 

Criticism  No.  4:  "The  obvious  effect  of  such  a  prog 
Would  be  to  subsidize  foreign  consimiers  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  people,  mUlions  of  whon  are  even  now  unable  to 
purchase  their  requirements  at  cv  rrent  ruinous  prices.'' 

Answer:  This  statement  is  incorrect 
farmer  gets  cost  of  production  for  ' 

United  States  and  he  gets  the  wo  'Id  market  for  the  surplus. 
At  present  he  gets  the  world  mai  ket  for  all. 

The  farmer,  now,  not  only  sub3i  lizes  foreign  consumers  but 
our  own  consumers.    Under  the  T^ple  A  your  wheat  has  been 
sold  abroad  for  charity  as  low  as 
subsidizing   foreign   constmiers 


made  by  Andrew  W.  Mellon  whei  he  opposed  the  McNary- 

^race  from  subsidized  farm 

The  truth  is  that  agricul- 

the  farmer  has  purchasing 


Haugen  bill.    It  comes  with  poor 

leaders — from  the  paid  lobbyists. 

ture  is  the  basic  industry.    When! 

power  then  the  laborer  and  the  bi  sinessman  have  purchasing 

power.    The  greater  the  agricult^al  income  the  greater  the 

income  of  the  Nation. 

Criticism  No.  5:  "Simply  establshing  a  price  does  not  nee 
essarily  mean  that  buyers  will  be 

quate  purchasing  power  to  abso|b  the  volume  for  domestic 
consumption." 

Answer:  These  leaders  now  te 
have  to  continue  to  feed  and  c 
cost  of  production  and  continue 

they  ought  to  know  that  when 

duction  the  unemployment  problem  will  be  solved 

there  wiU  be  prosperity  and  purqhasing  power  for  all. 

afraid  they  are  more  intereste 


20  cents  a  bushel.    That  is 
This   same   argtunent   was 


Criticism  No.  7:  "Inasmuch 
cultural  commodities  entering 
commerce,  intrastate  traflBc  in 
side  the  effective  scope  of  the 

Answer:  This  is  another 
when  we  fix  the  price  on 
the  intrastate  follows  the 
would  sell  for  less  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

When  the  price  was  fixed  at 
two  prices,  no  matter  whether 
state  or  intrastate  commerce, 
price  on  hogs  at  $17.50  per 
in  price  lietween  the  pork  within 
in  from  another  State.    The 
state  price. 

Criticism  No.  8:  "The  police 
provisions  for  regulation  and 
bill  staggers  the  imagination." 
Answer:  These  collaborators 
to  regimenting  the  farmer  that 
to  run  away  with  them.    This 
tation.    It  makes  use  of  the 
used  when  Congress  fixed  the 
fixed  the  price  on  hogs.    It 
and  foreign  commerce.    It  doeb 
farmer  or  his  farm.    It  simply 
the  cost  of  production  as  a 
88,800  employees  in  the 
farmer  and  direct  his  activitie 
Criticism  Na  9:  "The  bill  ii 
poorly  drafted  that,  even  if  it 


depart:  nent 


you  farmers  that  you  will 

the  the  Nation  below  the 
o  lose  your  homes.    Surely 

e  farmer  gets  cost  of  pro- 
Then 
I  am 

in  the  collaborators'  fund 


then  they  are  in  the  farmers.  fPalse  face  must  hide  what 
the  false  heart  doth  know." 

Criticism  No.  6:  "The  mcasuiB  fails  to  provide  adequate 
and  effective  differentials  as  to  tt  e  many  grades  and  varieties 
of  each  commodity  included  in  1  :s  sweeping  provisions." 

Answer:  This  is  an  untrue  stj  tement.     The  bill  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  also  recogn  ze  and  allow  the  usual  and 
customary  price  differentials  now  oi  hereafter  recognized  or  estab- 
lished in  the  channels  oi  trade  on  grades,  staples,  classifications,  or 
qualities  below  or  above  such  basic  grades,  staples,  classifications, 
or  qualities. 

the  bill  applies  only  to  agrl- 

int-o  the  channels  of  interstate 

commodities  remains  out- 


su::h 

m(  asure." 

smi>ke  screen.    We  know  that 

interstate  and  foreign  commerce 

intersiate  price  because  no  farmer 

han  he  can  get  in  interstate 

$|2.26  on  wheat,  there  were  no 
he  wheat  was  sold  in  inter- 
When  Mr.  Hoover  fixed  the 
hunted,  there  was  no  difference 
the  State  or  that  shipped 
interstate  governed  the  intra- 

f  Dree  necessary  to  enforce  the 
regimentation  outlined  in  the 

have  become  so  accustomed 

they  allow  their  imagination 

Jill  does  away  with  regimen- 

ame  machinery  that  Hoover 

price  of  wheat,  or  when  he 

the  dealers  in  interstate 

not  attempt  to  control  the 

compels  these  dealers  to  pay 

price.    It  reduces  the 

now  used  to  police  the 

to  1,056. 

so  full  of  loopholes  and  so 
were  enacted,  farmers  would 


lice  nscs 


miiimtim 
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never  receive  more  than  the  paper  promise  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction." ,  ,  ^  rr*.i  W11 
Answer:  Again,  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact.  This  bill 
has  been  drafted  and  redrafted.  E\'er  since  1933  it  has  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  consideration  of  many  Members  of 

Congress.  ,       ^      x  „  t  * 

It  is  true  it  was  not  drafted  by  the  "brainless  trust,  but 
draftsmen  employed  by  Congress  assisted  in  its  draftmg.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  biUs  before  Congress.  I  Invite 
the  authors  of  the  letter  to  discuss  this  bill  with  me  in  any 
part  of  this  Union,  on  any  one  or  all  of  their  nine  criticisms 
based  upon  misrepresentation  and  erroneous  conclusions. 

NONPOLinCAL  EEVOLT 

A  nonpolitical  revolt  has  taken  place  In  Congress  against 
the  further  deception  and  betrayal  of  agricultiu-e.  Eighteen 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  16  of  the  House,  realizing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  farm  program  has  been  a  "flop." 
introduced  this  nonpartisan  cost-of-production  farm  bill. 

I  give  here  the  names  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  introduced  and  sponsor  this  cost-of-production  bilL 

Senators:  Frazier.  North  Dakota:  Wheeler,  Montana; 
Thomas.  Oklahoma;  Bulow,  South  Dakota;  Capper.  Kansas; 
Shipstead.  Minnesota;  La  Pollette.  Wisconsin;  Nye.  North 
Dakota:  Russell,  Georgia:  McCarran.  Nevada;  Bone.  Wash- 
ington; Donahey.  Ohio;  Burke,  Nebraska;  Johnson,  Colo- 
rado; Lundeen,  Minnesota;  Schwartz,  Wyoming;  Gurney. 
South  Dakota;  and  Holman.  Oregon. 

RepresentaUves:  Massingale.  Oklahoma;  Lemke.  North 
Dakota;  O'Connor.  Montana;  Pierce.  Oregon;  Stefan, 
Nebraska;  Gehrmann,  Wisconsin;  Munbt,  South  Dakota, 
Sweeney,  Ohio;  Leavy,  Washington;  Houston,  Kansas; 
Buckler.  Minnesote;  Johnson.  Illinois;  Landis.  Inchana; 
Seccombe.  Ohio;  Hawks.  Wisconsin:  and  Fish,  New  York. 

The  long  and  determined  fight  that  most  of  these  34  Mem- 
bers, together  with  other  sponsors,  have  made  for  Justice  to 
the  farmer,  beginning  with  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  is  a 
genuine  guaranty  that  this  cost-of-production  bill  is  real  farm 
legislation  and  not  the  Wallace  "Alice  in  Wonderland,  make- 
believe  kind.  No  "fly  by  night"  subsidized  opposition  can 
shake  the  farmers'  faith  in  this  cost-of-production  bill  or 
their  confidence  in  these  Members. 

liOSINO    BOMXS 

These  Members  know  that  during  the  last  6  years  of 
farm  regimentaUon— of  the  insane  policy  of  destruction  and 
curtailment  of  agricultural  wealth— about  one  farmer  out  of 
every  flve  lost  his  farm  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  tax.  or 
judgment  sale.    The  price  of  that  e^on^'^  P^^j^^  ^^'^f l!^ 
high     These  Members  of  Congress  know  that  the  fanner 
who  still  owns  his  farm  is  deeper  in  debt  than  he  was  in 
1932     They  know  that  the  prices  for  farm  commodities  ^t 
.     fall  were  as  low  as  they  were  in  1932.  considering  the  dif- 
ference in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  dollar. 
iNCLtn)Es  Firrt  pbodxtcts 
This  bill  would  give  cost  of  production  to  about  50  agri- 
cultural products.    It  would  lift  the  entire  agricultural  struc- 
ture out  of  the  mud  and  leave  the  relative  position  undis- 
turbed     If  cost  of  production  were   given  just  on  a  lew 
agricultural  products  then,  naturally,  there  would  be  over- 
production of  those  products,  b2cause  then  e-eryone  would 
raise  those  particular  products. 

But.  when  the  cost  of  production  is  given  on  50  of  the 
principal  agricultural  commodities  then  there  woiUd  be  no 
incentive  of  going  excessively  into  the  production  of  ariy  one 
particular  commodity.  This  is  the  safety  valve  against  over- 
produ(*ion,  because  if  you  get  cost  of  production  for  100 
percent  of  one  commodity  and  cost  of  production  for  75 
percent  of  another  commodity,  you  naturaUy  would  switch 
to  the  commodity  of  which  there  is  no  overproduction. 

PEOTECTS  LABOR  AND  INDUSTBT 

In  order  to  protect  domestic  labor  and  industry,  the  bUl 
provides  further: 

The  secretary  may  sell  at  or  above  the  world  P^ce  warehojise 
reserves  and  export  quantities  and  percentage  of  ^^^y  ^*^^*Jf,f 
product  to  any  proctor  or  manufacturer  for  P'-^^esf^^S  °^„,°^"- 
farturine  into  finished  or  semifinished  and  manulactured  or  seml- 
maJTJl^altu?^  JjSSS  but  he  shall  first  requUj  J  suBcien  bond 
Irom  Buch  processors  or  manufacturers  to  the  effect  that  sucn 


finished  or  semifinished  or  manufactxired  or  ««n,^"^"^*f!2^ 
product  or  any  byproduct  thereof  will  not  be  sold  or  dlsposea 
of  directly  or  Indirectly  for  domestic  consxunpUon. 


It  also  provides  further:  ! 

U  the  quantity  and  percentage  estimated  for  domesttc  con- 
Bumption  should  be  Insufficient  by  reason  of  flood,  drought, 
pestilence,  or  other  calamity,  or  for  any  other  reason,  t©  supply 
the  demand  for  domestic  consumption,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  supply  such  shortage  out  of  the  warehouse 
reserve  or  export  quantities  and  percentages,  at  the  coet-oi- 
production  price,  plus  storage  and  expenses. 


It  provides: 

Anv  aertciiltural  product,  now  owned  or  hereafter  coming  Into 
the  ^os^lon  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
denartment  or  agency  thereof,  shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  be 
ws^chouse  reserves  or  exportable  surpluses,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  provld^^ 
for  the  disposal  of  warehouse  reserves  and  export  quantities  and 
percentages. 

PBOHiarrs  importations 

This  bill  would  prohibit  foreign  importations  into  this  coun- 
try until  our  farmers  received  cost  of  production  plus  10 
percent  for  that  part  of  their  commodities  domestically  con- 
sumed.  It  provides: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of 
ACTiculture  Is  hereby  directed  that  whenever  he  finds,  upon  investl- 
eation  that  the  world  price,  computed  in  United  States  currency. 
^  iS'  foreign  agrlcultilral  product  or  substitute.  In  its  manuf ac- 
?ii^^or  unmanufactured  state.  Is  below  th*^^-°^-P"^.^^"°" 
price  of  any  competing  domestic  agricultural  product,  Ua  Its  man- 
factured  or  unmanulwrtured  state,  to  notify  the  Secretary  ot  the 

"^irshlll^thereupon  become  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  levy  and  coUect  upon  such  foreign  competing  agri- 
cultural product  or  substitute,  notwithstanding  that  such  agricul- 
tural product  or  substitute  may  have  been  originaUy  produced  In 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  in  its  manufactured  or  unman- 
ufactured state,  when  Imported  from  any  ^ore'K"  ,'^°^5y  .|Ji^°  *^* 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions,  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  cost-of-production  price  of  such 
product,  plus  10  percent  of  such  cost-of-production  price. 

This  bill  will  repeal  the  so-called  reciprocal  foreign  trade 
agreements.  It  will  give  to  the  American  farmer  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  salaried  lobbyists  and  subsidized  leaders, 
in  their  letter  of  criticism,  forgot  to  say  one  word  about  the 
foreign  importations.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  willing  to  have 
the  farmer  and  the  laborer  sold  by  the  international  manu- 
facturer and  the  international  banker  in  foreign  market 
places.  They  are  quite  wiUing  that  agriculture  shall  pay  for 
the  World  War  a  second  time. 

We  imported  from  foreign  nations  $8,373,652,981  of  agri- 
cultural products,  substitutes,  and  manufactured  products 
thereof  in  the  last  6  years.  Tlxat  is  the  foreign  valuation. 
The  domestic  valuation  would  be  over  $16,750,000,000.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  handed  to  every  head  oi 
our  6  000.000  farm  families  a  check  for  $2,790. 

That  money  would  have  done  bUlions  of  doUars'  worth 
of  business  in  our  country.  In  place  of  the  stupid  curtaU- 
ment  and  destruction  of  agricultural  wealth  it  would  require 
an  additional  87.237.280  acres  to  produce  sufficient  agricul- 
tural products  for  our  own  people.  j 

PRICES    UNDER    THIS    Blli. 

If  this  bUl  had  been  a  law  last  fall  you  would  have  re- 
ceived $1.50  a  bushel  for  your  wheat,  94  cents  for  your 
barley  and  com.  $11.32  per  hundred  for  your  hogs.  $2.76 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  48  cents  for  your  butterfat, 
31  cents  for  eggs,  24  cents  for  chickens,  and  30  cents  for 
yours  turkeys,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  cost-of-production  prices.  No  honest  person 
wants  to  consume  the  products  the  farmer  produces  for 
less  than  cost.  If  he  does  then  he  is  consuming  the  home 
of  the  farmer— Uking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
farmer's  children.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  a  subsidized 
leader  or  a  salaried  lobbyist. 

In  short,  if  this  bill  had  been  a  law  your  farm  Income 
would  have  been  increased  by  $7,500,000,000.  Since  every 
dollar  of  income  that  the  farmer  receives  increases  the 
national  income  by  over  seven  and  one-half,  the  national 
mcome  would  have  been  increased  by  $56,625  000^0^  Tins 
would  give  prosperity  and  buying  power  to  aU.  Then  there 
would  be  no  further  need  of  appropriating  billions  with 
which  to  subsidize  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
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I  Invite  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  let  their  Congress- 
man and  Senator  know  whether  or  not  they  want  cost  of 
production.  I  know  that  the  great  majority  of  Members 
wish  to  know  the  actual  sentiment  of  the  farmer.  They 
value  a  telegram  or  a  letter  from  their  constituents.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  you  want  them  to  sign  peti- 
tions Nos.  5  and  6  at  the  Speaker's  desk— whether  you  want 
the  cost-of-production  and  the  Prazder-Lemke  refinance  biUs 
brought  up  for  discussion  and  disposition  on  their  merits. 

I  invite  these  farmers  to  form  a  cost  of  production  and 
refinance  club  in  every  township  and  every  county  of  this 
Nation.  Self-pTcservation  is  still  the  first  law  of  nature. 
When  you  form  this  club  you  will  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  preserving  agriculture.  Then  you  can  emphatically 
ten  your  farm  leaders  that  you  want  this  legislation  and  that 
they  must  not  attempt  to  scuttle  the  ship  by  mtroduc- 
ing  camouflaged  substitutes— for  the  purpose  of  confusing 

Congress.  .      . 

I  also  invite  the  laborer  and  the  businessman,  who  be- 
Ueve  in  a  square  deal  and  who  are  big  enough  to  realize 
that  when  agriculture  is  prosperous  the  Nation  is  pros- 
perous, to  let  their  Congressman  and  Senator  know  that 
they  too  are  in  favor  of  giving  the  farmer  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  that  part  of  his  agricultural  products  consumed 
within  this  Nation.  They  have  a  right  to  know  that  you  too 
T-Tint  them  to  step  up  to  the  Speaker's  desk  and  sign  peti- 
tions Nos.  5  and  6. 


InTCstigating  the  W.  P.  A.  Qaestionable  Aspects 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1939 


LETTER   PROM   ROCKWELL   KENT 


at  tts  professional  model  members.    I  am  not  sure  for  I  have  never 
hasDened  to  consult  It.  ^  _    _    ^ 

Bediming  with  their  student  days,  art  students,  young  men.  and 
Tou^^romen,  become  accustomed  In  their  life  classes  to  the 
SmemJ^SJ^of^de  models  of  both  seres.  Their  atutude  is  so 
SSr^bly  professional  that  I  may  say  that  there  is  even  less 
too^ht  by  students  and  artists  of  cimal  familiarity  with  a  model 
than  may  occur  between  the  sexes  In  a  business  office.  I  l^ave 
^er  happened  to  knov?  a  model,  male  or  female,  who  was  not 
rthoroughly  decent  person,  as  faslidlous  m  peraonal  moraU  as 
men  and  women  of  anTreputable  diss.  Many  models  are  serious 
Sudents  of  art.  of  the  dance,  or  of  luilverslty  courses.  Their  very 
?;^lty  of  heart  seems  to  have  Justl^ed  them  m  the  Pt^^^?^ 
temporary  work  to  which  there  was  vulgarly  some  stl^a  attached. 
ManV  models,  because  of  this  vulgar  stigma,  keep  their  work  a 
secret.  So  much  I  may  state  as  fait  that  would  be  borne  out  by 
every  artist  and  student  of  art.  _.     _, 

In  my  opimon  the  seleure  of  thi  photographs  and  records  <a 
models  constitutes  a  serious  violation  of  private  rights  Most 
models  object  to  outsiders  entering  al  studio  when  they  are  at  work. 
Thev  have  every  right  to  object  to  outsiders  even  glancing  at  their 
records  and  photographs.  No  end  N^hatever  can  have  been  served 
by  the  investigators  even  looking  int  o  the  model  fQes.  The  seizure 
of  the  files  and  the  specializing  In  his  seizure  on  women  models 
I  can  only  interpret  as  an  expressicn  of  lasclviousness.  and  of  an 
intention  to  pur?rue.  annoy,  and  even  victimize  the  girls.  To  those 
responsible  for  tHat  seizure,  and  to  those  who  have  connived  at  it 
by  looking  at  the  photographs.  I  shculd  like  personally,  and  in  the 
name  of  artists  as  a  body,  to  convey  my  unqualified  contempt. 
They  are  nasty  people.  You  have  m  r  fxill  authority  to  tell  them  so. 
If  I  had  the  names  of  those  Invol  red  In  this  scandalous  outrage. 
I  would  see  to  It  that  they  were  pcsted  m  every  artists'  club  and 
union  in  the  country.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  wiU  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  let  artists,  and  decent  people  in  general, 
know  what  character  of  men  are  1 1  be  found  among  their  repre- 
sentatives In  government. 

smcerely  yours,  _ 

RocKWKLL  Kent. 


Mr.  COFPEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
recently  authorized  an  investigation  of  the  W.  P.  A.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  such  investigation  was  an  attempt  to 
disclose  evidence  of  InefBciency.  prejudice,  misfeasance,  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  One  particular  aspect  of  the  investi- 
gation is  very  unfortunate.  That  is  the  seizure  of  an  album 
of  photographs  of  female  nude  models  for  use  in  professional 
art  projects.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manner  of  such  seizure 
of  such  album  is  most  reprehensible  and  deserves  censure  by 

this  body. 

Because  complaint  was  made  to  me  about  this  matter  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  leading  artists  In  America  for  his  opinion 
In  the  matter.  Mr.  Rockwell  Kent  is  preeminent  among  the 
artists  of  America  for  the  brilliance  of  his  attainments  and 
the  skill  of  his  portrayals.  He  is  an  artistic  genius  of  the 
first  water.  He  has  written  me  a  letter  in  which  he  discusses 
the  incidents  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  append 
the  letter  and  in  it  let  Artist  RockweU  Kent  express  his 
views.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

AusABLB  PORKS,  N.  T.,  May  11,  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Coftis. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman.  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  4.  which  owmg 
to  change  of  address  on  my  part  was  unfortunately  delayed  in 
reaching  me  I  send  you  the  foUowtog  statement  about  the  seizure 
by  the  committee  investigating  the  W.  P.  A.  of  the  nude  photo- 
graphs—and, I  believe,  of  the  addresses  and  telephone  numbers— 

of  women  models.  ,         ...w  *. 

An  efficient  administration  of  the  art  projects  requires  that  a 
list  of  professional  m«'*  and  female  models  available  to  artists  be 
kept  on  record.  For  tms  list  to  be  of  any  practical  value  it  has  ta 
be  accompanied  by  photographs  and.  In  the  cases  of  those  models 
who  pose  in  the  nude,  nude  photographs.  The  reason  for  this 
shotild  be  obvious.  Photographs  are  the  only  kmd  of  "reference" 
that  an  artist  in  need  of  «  certain  type  for  his  projected  picture  or 
sculpture  can  be  interested  m.  I  believe  that  the  United  American 
Artists.  Local  60,  of  which  I  am  president,  keeps  Just  such  a  lUe 
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ARTICLE  BY  G.  G<  )ULD  LINCOLN 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  nclude  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  today  by  G.  Gould 
Lincoln: 

(Prom  the  Washington  E>en  ng  Star  of  May  23,  1989] 

Thi  PouncAL  Mnx — Roosevilt  CAums  DEncrr  SPEifniNG  Detensb 

Into  Session  cf  RsTAii.Eas 


(By  G.  Ooiil< 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  speecfi 
Retail  Federation  last  night,  held 
Ing — ^to    mcrease    retail    sales.     This 
inference  was  plain,  however,  that 
poured  out  to  the  W.  P.  A.,  the 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  Government 
would  drop  off. 

The  President  Insisted  that  the 
on  a  large  scale  were  gambling — g? 
Government  will  just  keep  its  han  Is 
tomers  will  Ju.st  happen."    Some  sfy 
the  President  does  not  think  so. 

The   American   people   gambled 
Roosevelt  and  the  ponsibillty  of 
under  his  adminlstmtion  than  the;  • 
mimstration.    Unless  a  good  many 
prominent  Democrats,  are  mistake] 
agam  next  year — on  getting  some 
admmistratlon.     In  fact,  the  pec  ile 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  existing 

CTTES    BILLION 


Lincoln) 

to  the  forum  of  the  American 
out  the  bait  of  Federal  spcnd- 
is  was  not  exactly  new.  The 
If  the  Federal  millions  were  not 
tarmers,  through  public  works, 
spending,  the  retail  sales 


The  President  himself  brought 
night  that  the  mterest  on  the 
Government    today    is    a    billion 
public  debt  is  now  over  the  $40 
$20.000  000.000  oC  the  debt  has 
admmistratlon.     The  President 
show  that   it  was  impossible  to 
terlally — and    more   than   impossil^le 
Budget  Kt  present. 


opponents  of  Federal  spendmg 

mbllng  on  the  hunch    -that  if 

off  the  economic  system,  cus- 

it's  a  good  gamble — although 


n    19S2.     They   gambled   on   Mr. 

better  economic  conditionB 

had  had  under  the  Hoover  ad- 

poUtical  leaders,  including  some 

,  the  people  are  gomg  to  gamble 

better  than  the  Roosevelt 

will  gamble  any  time   when 

conditions. 


ge  ting 


me:hlng 


DdLLAB   INTEIEST 

out  the  fact  In  his  address  last 
pibllc  debt  of  the  United  States 
lollars  or  more  annuaUy.  The 
0)0.000,000  mark — and  more  than 
bien  added  during  the  Roosevelt 
w  IS  xislng  the  interest  figures  to 
ctt  Government  expenditure  ma- 
te  balance   the  Government 
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The  great  gamble  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  taking 
lies  in  the  hope  that  continued  expenditure  of  billions  of  d?ila»-- 
in  excess  of  ^vernment  revenuesr-wUl  eventually  turn  the  t We 
and  bring  prosperity  to  the  American  people.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Resident  and  his  New  Deal  supporters,  this  Is  not  a  gamble.     It 

^  BufSi  thf  time  the  deficit  spending  Is  going  on.  the  P"Wlc  debt 
continues  to  increase  and  the  interest  payments  on  the  debt  grow 
Today  a  large  share  of  every  dollar  that  the  Ameriran  people  put 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  either  In  direct  or  Indirect  taxes,  goes 
IS  pay  noTthe  principal  of  the  Federal  debt  but  the  mterest 
merely,  about  20  cents  out  of  every  doUar  of  revenue. 

BTDJL    NOT    ON    TOP 

This  deficit  spending  may  be  a  good  gamble,  but  It  has  not  so  far 
brought  the  American  people  out  of  the  ^°i^- ,  J^«  Si%)^  (^  ?or 
tures  continue  vast-the  President  has  asked  for  fl-500-^;00p  /o^ 
TiPTt  vpar  for  the  W  P  A.  alone.  It  is  probable  that  later  in  the 
?ear  IMO  sUUfx^rther  appropriations  for  the  W.  P.  A.  wlU  be  asked 
jSt  iTthey  have  been  iS  1939-provided  the  VI.  P.  A.  system  is  not 

"^'^Jf^Sent  SSSvS  pointed  out  m  his  address  that  the  national 
income  in  1933-the  deepest  period  of  the  depression-was  only 
£9  So  000  000  Five  je^  later.  In  1937  he  said,  the  national 
S?o^' had  rtsen  to  $69,000,000,000.  In  1938,  It  dropped  back  to 
»62.000.000,000.     And  this   year   It  promises  to  be   about   $65,000.- 

°°ln°?929  the  national  mcome  of  the  United  States  was  •TSfS.- 
000  000  In  that  year  the  pubUc  debt,  most  of  It  growing  out  of  the 
WorlS  war  ex^ndUures  and  loans,  had  been  reduced  to  abo^ 
$16,000,000,000.  This  year  the  President  hopes  for  *  $65,000X^)00)0 
nat  onal  income.  And  the  administration  has  expended  •20.000,- 
S^;^  moreThan  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  .administration's  incumbency. 

HCHTT   BUXION   DOLLARS   XNCOBCT   GOAL 

The  President  expressed  a  hop^-*  conviction  l^deed-thaMf  the 
national  income  of  the  country  can  be  raised  to  $80.0O0.00O.ouu  tne 
?ev"nue  derlv^  finn  exlstin? Federal  taxes  -"IJ^^^qu^  ^,Jf^«» 
expenditures  of  the  Government  on  the  present  scale,  and  actuaUy 

'°T^t  onl/Sew  S'alTm^rfor  the  financial  and  economic  situa- 
tlon  apSaren?^,^  to  spend  more  billions  of  Federal  money.  The 
P^Mtdent  held  out  no  hope  In  his  talk  to  the  retailers  that  thei« 
S,uld  ^  a  change  in  poU^of  Government  as  It  relates  to  business. 
5e  ild  "YoS^Snot^xpSt  this  administration  to  alter  the  pan- 
?lplS  and  objwtlves  for  which  we  have  struggled  for  the  last  6 

^The'president  pooh-poohed  the  Idea  that  amendments  to  the  cor- 
pomte\l^  struct^.  aW:ated  by  many  ^usmessmen  and  now  de- 
ir^nnriPd  bv  a  malorltv  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  will  have  any 
SneSaleflecTs  on  business.  He  pointed  out  that  If  the  much- 
Sf^usid  unmsmbuted-proflts  tax  u  repealed.  It  would  mean  only 
a  USTS  $S!oOO,000  in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

ICINTMIZES    DEBT    BOCET 

The  President  sought  to  minimize  the  bogey  of  the  h^^^  JJ^»°°^ 

tv.^  t^lv^     M»  rtrtiruled  the  G  O.  P.  because  It  has  dedicated  this 

5"e=i  to  aS.  attack  o^^flSLvelt  policies  which  ^^^ve  contirmed  to 
mcreps°  ^is  national  debt.  And,  finally,  he  argued  that  our 
Ifational  debt  Xr  aU  Is  an  internal  debt,  owed  not  only  by  the  Na- 
Uon  bul  ?^  thf  NatSn  U  our  children  have  to  pay  Interest  on  It 
they  Will  pay  that  Interest  to  themselves.     A  reasonable  internal 

"Trerii^aTyTh^^^2^5)0°.^V5S'debt.  on  which  the  Oovermnent 
is  n^^avlng  more  than  $1,000,000,000  interest  each  year^  Isa 
?eaSonaWrS^m2  debt.  A  huge  part  of  this  debt  has  Produ^ 
n?^<SS,hS  created  no  tangible  values,  has  gone  over  the  dam- 
and  must  be  pa'd  for  In  taxes  Just  the  same. 

To  the  President  the  critics  of  his  spendmg  program  and  hs  other 
poUciS  arelife  ?Liicals  of  today  an^  »^e  and.^«;^i;«V^^i^  wS 
thP  conservatives  He  Insisted  that  he  and  the  new  dealers  were 
-inwUrnrS)  tSe  rSilcal  chances  with  other  people's  Property  and 
o^heTn^Dl^s  llf^  "  And  yet  the  new  dealers  seem  entirely  willing 
?o  take^han^  ■^th  olher^oples  money-<:ollected  from  them  in 
taxc^hanc^^ich  have  rolled  up  billions  more  of  public  debt. 
Ind^lch  have  failed  to  bring  real  recovery  or  to  reUeve  unem- 
ployment  on  a  major  scale. 


of  the  San  Juan  Teachers'  Union.  Local  No.  582.  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  affiliated  with  the  Free  Federation 
of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Whereas  glaring  Inequalities  characterize  educational  opportuni- 
ties throughout  our  Nation;  ,       ^  i^  -„-oi  bt-m* 

Whereas  the  least  satisfactory  schools  are  found  «  "^^^^  "^^ 
and  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  ProfP"^^,,^,^?^^^  „^ 
areas  will  be  able  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  rural  and  urban 
schools  through  their  own  resotirces;  .    *  j  *.„  t>,«., 

Xreas  thi  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  aPPolnt«l  by  IJ^ 
Ident  Rcosevelt.  found  that  more  than  60  percent  of  thechlldrea 
in  the  united  States  live  In  States  that  on  a  8^^-^«  ^^ 
could  not  provide  adequate  financial  aUotment  per  chUd  without 

^^";rmosTof%:^f^te3  admitted  to  the  Union  sm«  1«M 
were  fir^  organized  as  Territories  through  acts  of  Congress,  there 
S?ine  DrovSSl  in  such  acts  a  system  of  public  schools,  thus  making 
^SeF^era?  Government   the   founder   of    the   public  educational 

'^^;^^reL7ubUc  '£hSfs!"n=onnal  schools,  colleges  of  agrloulture 
unT^rImes%nd  other  types  of  educational   Inst  Itut^ns  ha ve^^ 
benefited  from  extensive  land  grants  by  the  Congress  of  the  umted 

^Wbereas   the   Pederal    Government   has   been    allowing    anmial 
gr^  of^oney  tV^he  States  for  the  support  ot  ir^^ruct'^''^,^^: 
Irant  coUeges  smce  1890.  for  agricultural  and  t^o™«:^„^?^*^„^ 
Son  ser^ce  since  1914.  and  for  the  support  of  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion In  public  schools  since  1917;  _«.   .^   *i»» 
^er?as  the  participation  of  the  Federal  0<^cmment  In  the 
eduction  of  the  citize^  of  the  United  States  has  l^n  "Q^^^ 
the  fact  that  locaUy  supported  programs  of  education  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  accompUsh  all  vital  national  P^«T><»««;  .^ 
Whereas  It  has  been  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
abUUy  of  the  States  and  local  communities  to  provide  education  ha. 
tlwavs  been  unequal,  and  that  this  inequality  has  been  augmented 
?y^hecS.ges  that*  have  recently  taken  place  m  social  and  eco- 

''°^er^%''^^^  aid  for  education  Is  the  appropriate  procedure  ta 
up^ld^e  prt^clple  of  equality  of  educational  opportunities  for  aU 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  race  religion^  poMtl- 
cal  ^int  of  view,  or  place  of  residence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  demo- 
cratic principles  and  institutions  of  our  Nation;  ^^  ^-^.Tuyrt^ 
Whereas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  bUl  8.  1305  has  J^^*  reported 
favorablyby  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  there 
is  still  no  indication  it  wUl  reach  the  fioor  of  the  Senate: 

Xreas  we  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the  Education  ^m- 
mlttee  of  the  House  refuses  to  call  hearings  on  H.  B.  3517.  »  co™- 
™nion  bill  to  8.  1305,  until  the  Senate  takes  a^i°^on  saW  bill . 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  San  Juan  Teachers  Union.  Local  582.  of 

the  American  Federation  of  Teachers:  ^»„o„h-h     *\^m 

I.  To   demand,    as   is   hereby   most   respectfuUy    demanded    the 

unqualified  support  for  Pederal  aid  to  education  of  the  Resident 

Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico.  »«„«. 

n    To  urge,  as  is  hereby  most  respectfully  urged,  t^t  the  House 
Education  Committee  hold  hearings  on  H.  R.  3517.  Federal  aid  to 

^^^T^sollclt  from  the  United  States  Congress,  as  is  hereby 
most'  respectfully  solicited,  the  enactment  of  legislation  provld- 
mg  adequate  Pederal  aid  to  education.  /,v    ♦».-  t>«»4/i»T,t 

IV   That  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  (1)    the  Pr^ldent 
of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
^>  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (4)  the  Resident 
Ck)mmissloner   of    Puerto   Rico,    (5)    the   chairman   of   the   House 
Education  Committee,  and  (6)  the  daily  press. 


The  Virgin  Islands 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Federal  Aid  to  Education  in  Puerto  Rico 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11,  1939 

RESOLUnON  OP  THE  SAN  ^^^^IFj^^^^^'^r^^J^^ 
NO.  532.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr   IGLESIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resohitton 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1939  , 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star,  issue  of  May 
22.  1939:  I 

THE  VntCIM   ISLANDS  I 

In  the  scramble  to  give  American  farmers  an  additional  $385,- 
000  000  L^^lty  payi^ents"  and  other  benefit*,  a  biU  now  befor^ 
ConCTes^lntended  to  rectify  what  can  only  properly  be  classified 
2b  a^iiair  dSrimlnatlon  against  a  small  group  Is  in  danger 
S  S^ing  overlooked.  This  small  group  has  no  powerful  frtends 
at  oS^.  It  is  composed  or  Virgin  Islanders-American  farmer. 
Without  representauon  and  without  a  vote. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  sugar  growers  In  the 
VlTJfln  Islands  are  restricted  to  a  very  smaU  quota  of  production. 
No  sugar  reftnenes  may  be  established  In  the  islands,  although 
sugar  growing  Is  the  most  Important  Industry  giving  employment 
there  St\gar  growers  everywhere  else  under  the  United  States 
flae  are  by  this  law  entitled  to  benefit  payments  ranging  from 
«10  to  M2  per  ton.  Sugar  growers  in  the  Virgin  Islands  alone  are 
denied  ihrse  payments.  They  have  been  denied  them  ever  since 
1934  when  the  flrst  sugar  production  restriction  ^^^T^^JFl^^."-^^- 

Not  onlv  do  Virgin  iSand  farmers  suffer  this  tinenviable  distinc- 
tion but  in  addition  they  are  required  by  law  of  the  United  States 
to  nay  a  burdensome  and  unique  tax  of  $6  per  ton  on  all  sugar 
exported  from  the  isl^mds  to  the  United  States,  their  only  market. 

Thus  the  Virgin  Island  farmer.  In  addition  to  being  plagued  by 
drou>-ht  by  low  per-acre  yield,  by  high  freight  rates  and  by  low 
maikct  prices,  receives  »18  less  per  ton  for  his  product  than  does 
the  sugar  grower  elsewhere  under  American  Jurisdiction  Suryiv^ 
of  th"  sugar  Indu-.try  In  the  Virgin  Islands  is  seriously  Jeopardized 
by  this  discrimination.  If  it  is  not  removed,  the  unemployment 
and  fiscal  prob'.ems  of  25.000  American  Virgin  Islanders  will  con- 
stitute a  continuing  reflection  upon  the  United  Stat«s  Govern- 
ment's capacity  to  administer  this  small  possession  wise.y  and  well. 

Legislation  Introduced  in  this  and  the  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress if  enacted,  would  permit  the  removal  of  this  unfair  discrimi- 
nation. The  bin  now  before  Congress  would  accord  to  the  virgin 
Islands  the  same  treatment  that  has  been  for  many  years  accorded 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  with  respect  to  the  re- 
turn to  those  possessions  of  Internal-revenue  taxes  collected  on 
their  products  irrpcrtcd  into  the  Utoited  States.  It  would  place 
growers  of  sugarcane  in  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a  basis  of  legal 
equality  with  sugar  growers  elsewhere  under  the  American  flag. 
It  would  constitute  a  practical  method,  based  on  precedents  already 
estabHshed  elsewhere,  of  meeting  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Virgm 
Islards  and  of  assuring  the  continuance  of  their  most  Important 

industry.  ^    « ^w     i 

Washington,  long  and  unhappily  aware  on  Its  own  part  of  the  in- 
lustlces  and  undeserved  penalties  Incidental  to  a  lack  of  conces- 
sional represeniaiion.  be.^peaks  a  fair  and  generous  consideration  of 
Virgin  Islanders'  problems  by  the  Congress. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Social-Security  Pension  Plan  of 
Chairman  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  of  the  Social  Security 

Board  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1939 


'  RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOWARD  COSTIGAN.  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH, 


Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein 
an  interesting  radio  address  by  Howard  Costigan.  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  Mr.  Costisan  Is  a  prominent  spokesman  of  the  lib- 
eral movement  in  the  State  of  Washington,  whose  speeches 
are  always  provocative  and  arresting  in  their  subject  matter 
and  treatment. 

Mr.  Costigan  expresses  the  views  of  many  liberals  on  the 
subject  of  social -security  legislation  and  gives  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  connection 
therewith.    The  speech  is  as  follows: 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  Is  now  holding  open  hear- 
inc^  on  propos;  d  changes  in  the  &ocial-8?curity  law.  Last  Tuesday 
Arthur  J  Altmcyer.  Chairman  of  the  FV^deral  Social  Secxirlty  Board, 
testified  before  this  committee  in  regard  to  the  Townsend  plan  and 
the  gcneral-welfait*  proposal  concerning  old-age  pensions.  The 
newspapers  reirorted  that  Mr.  Altnieyer  denounced  both  plans  as 
impractical  and  inequitable.  He  contended  that  the  taxes  proposed 
by  the  two  pension  systems  would  not  create  purchasing  power  as 
their  supporters  claim,  but  would  merely  transfer  purchasing  power 
from  one  gro-ip  to  another.  He  contended  that  this  was  special- 
group  legislation,  and  therefore  unsound.  Of  course.  Mr.  Altmeyer 
had  in  mind  the  Townsend  proposal  to  raise  the  necessary  fxmds  by 
a  2-percent  income  tax  on  all  incomes  above  $2,000. 

Chairman  Altmeyer  argued  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
niittee  that  the  only  sound  plan  was  that  contained  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Ke  argued  that  the  Social  Security  Act  raised  the 
necessary  revenue  on  a  more  gradual  basis,  so  that  it  would  not 
caitse  a  major  disturbance  in  our  economic  system,  and  he  argued 
that  the  present  crisis  existing  among  the  aged  people  would  grad- 
ually improve.  No  doubt  Mr.  Altmeyer  had  in  mind  (although  he 
did  nox  say  so)  that  the  aged  would  die  off,  and  thiis  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  pay  so  m,uch  in  pensions  if  it  waited  long 


enough.    He  also  argued  that  the 
self-hquidating   proposal,    because 
those  who  have  an  Income,  togethe- 
plcyers  and  from  the  Federal  Gov 
which  woxild  rapidly  Increase  until 
the  pa3rments  which  would  be  made 
eUelble  imder  the  act. 

With  due   respect  to  Chairman 
unsound  from  at  least  two  angles, 
and  from  an  angle  of  social  justice 
the  Townsend  plan  or  the  General 
justify  the  provisions  In  the  Social 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  econom! 
even  more  than  It  is  a  pension  plat 
Ing  of  Dr.  Townsend  and  of  his 
honored  tradition  in  America, 
porters  were  in  their  younger 
of  the  Bryan  fight  for  the  free 
to  gold.     It  has  been  an  American 
days  when  a  person  no  less 
advocated  policies  basically  similar 
until  the  World  War  the  United  !* 
borrowed   money  on   a  large  scale 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  In 
and    construct    a    modem    civ"'  ' 
brought  ruin  and  hardship  to 
the   farmers,   the   workers,    and 
people  were  debtors;  they  had  1 
order  to  Improve  their  economic  p< 
their  creditors,  the  bankers  and  tl 
these  debts  or  go  bankrupt  in  hard 
were  unable  to  get  the  money 
and  the  wealthy  creditors  were 
their  small  businesses  at  a  great 
this   condition  in  every   dcpresslo  i 
popular  wave  of  monetary  or  cred 
If  only  money  were  more  plentiful 
small -business  men  could  pay  the 

Di-.  Townsend  and  his  support^ 
from   the   long   line   of   American 
Franklin,  Coin  Harvey.  WUiiani  J' 
They  see  their  scheme  as  a  means 
by  releasing  purchasing  power  an( 
nioney.     And  as  far  as  Dr.  Tov 
repeate<Uy  that  this  Is  the  major  . 

Irregardless  of  the  final  conclusU  r. 
nomic  feature  of  the  Townsend  pla 
the  Townsend  plan  and  the  Genera 
on  one  basic  economic  problem 
sound  than  Chairman  Altmeyer 
today  is  to  Increase   the  pxirchasi 
the  basic  problem  under  the  pi 
In  the  long  run.    The  national 
First,  the  total  of  wages,  salariei 
purchase  commodities;  and,  secon  i 
and  other  forms  of  individual  In   ' 
is  saved  does  not  go  Into  direct  . 
Invested   in   building   new  plants 
capital  goods  it  lies  Idle  and,  as 
savings  causes  the  economic  systen 
produces  a  depression.     Any  plan 
of  the  national  Income  end  adds 
the    total    national    Income    and 
problem  in  a  depression. 

The   social   security   pension 
praises  so   highly   is   economicall 
this  thing.     In  a  depression  pe 
national  Income  and  puts  this 
be  spent  at  some  later  date,  whei  i 
slon  Is  to  Increase  purchasing 
Ing  a  reserve  and  of  requiring 
worst  thing  possible;    It   reduces 
exactly  the  amount  which  is  build 
up  savings  at  a  time  when  we 
can   invest    through   private 
arc  necessary   in  order  to  get 
keel  again  are  to  increase  pur 
in  needed  construction  all  the  sa' 
Moreover,  this  reserve  which  eve 
total   of   $40,000,000,000   holds  a 
we  had  such  a  reserve  in  1929 
the  Government  would  certainly 
the  pajTnents  of  unemployment 
sions  to  millions  of  Americans  i" 
make   these  payments   it  would 
Government  bonds  upon  the  ma 
cash.    And  such  an  action  woul( 
worse  than  it  was  because  all  o 
or  temporarily  in  distress  and  th 
except  at  such  low  prices  as  to  " 
Chairman  Altmeyer  is  on  very 
levels   charges   of    economic    t 
plan  and  the  General  Welfare 
nomic  principles  of  the  Federal 
needs   to   take   some  elementary 
Altmeyer  certainly  ts  that  one. 


present  Social  Security  Act  la  a 

The   contributory   payments   of 

with  contributions  from  em- 

Gov^mment,  went  Into  a  reserve. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  annually  to  the  old  people 


period 


i:. 


mai  ket 


Altmeyer.  his  arguments  are 
Both  from  an_economlc  angle 
there  is  more  to  justify  either 
Welfare  Act  than  there  Is  to 
Security  Act. 

he  Townsend  plan  is  basically 
problem   facing   the   country 
pure  and  simple.     The  thlnk- 
^pporters  is  an  old  and  tlme- 
of  these  aged  Townsend  sup- 
Fupporters  of  p>opullsm   and 
of  silver  at  a  14-to-l  ratio 
radition  ever  since  the  colonial 
than  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  those  of  the  Populists.     Up 
I  ;tate8  was  a  debtor  nation.    It 
from  the   financial  centers  of 
order  to  conquer  the  wUdemess 
Periodically    depressions 
of  Americans,  particularly 
small -btisiness   man.     These 
money  In  good  times  in 
sition,  and  they  were  forced  by 
wealthy  businessmen,  to  pay 
times.     In  the  depression  they 
to  pay  up  their  debts, 
to  take  over  their  farms  and 
to  themselves.     Because  of 
in   American  history   a   great 
reform  Invariably  sprang  up. 
then  the  smaU  farmers  and  the 
r  debts. 

have  Inherited  this  thinking 

predecessors   such   as  Benjamin 

ings  Bryan,  and  many  others. 

3f  solving  the  economic  problem 

speeding  up  the  circulation  of 

is  concerned,  he  has  said 

I^rpose  of  his  plan. 

IS  of  economists  about  this  eco- 

it  is  worthy  of  note  that  both 

Welfare  Act  have  put  their  finger 

In  this  respect  are  much  more 

■^^e  basic  problem  facing  America 

g  power  of  the   Nation,    because 

econonuc  system  will  collapse 

Is  composed  of  two  things: 

and  income  which  is  used  to 

the  amount  of  salaries,  wages, 

which  are  saved.     That  which 

chasing  power,  but  unless  it  Is 

machines,    homes,    and    similar 

all  economists  are  agreed.  Idle 

to  be  unbalanced  and  inevitably 

'  ?hich  merely  takes  from  one  part 

another  part  does  not  Increase 

to   will    not    solve    otir    economic 
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^lan   which   Chairman   Altmeyer 
unsound   because  it   does   just 
it  simply  takes  away  from  the 
into  a  reserve  which   is  to 
the  crying  need  of  the  depres- 
Thus,  the  system  of  build- 
workers  to  contribute  does  the 
the  total   purchasing  power   by 
ing  up  In  this  reserve.     It  piles 
al^ady  have  more  savings  than  we 
The    two   things    which 
economic  system  on  an  even 
power  again,  and  to  invest 
ings  that  are  t>eing  accumulated. 
ntudJly  builds  up  to  a  staggering 
;rave   danger  for   the   future.     If 
V  hen  the  markets  began  to  crash 
have  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
compensation  and   old-age   pen- 
a  very  short  time.     In  order  to 
have  been  forced   into  throwing 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
have  made  the  crash  ten  times 
the  purchasers  were  scared  out 
bonds  could  not  have  been  sold 
bankrupt  the  whole  scheme.     Thus 
ground,  ind'sed,  when  he 
against    the   Townsend 
and  starts  to  jtistify  the  eco- 
Social  Security  Act.     If  anybody 
lessons    in   economics.    Chairman 


di  ngerous 
uns  Dimdness 
Aii. 
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The  supporters  cf  the  Townsend  plan  and  of  the  General  Welfare 
Act  are  perfectly  right  when  they  insist  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  country  needs  to  be  increased.  Until  It  Is  increased,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  putting  more  men  to  work,  because  businea 
would  be  crazy  to  produce  more  goods  until  the  people  had  money 
enough  to  buy  them.  These  two  pension  plans,  by  increaslrig  pur- 
chasing power,  would  enable  the  factories  to  put  more  men  to  work 
because  It  would  Increase  the  market  for  their  goods.  Raising  the 
revenue  by  an  Income  tax.  particularly  a  tax  on  the  higher  incomes, 
13  economically  sound.  The  higher  the  Income  tax  Is  the  ifss  piir- 
chasing  power  it  represents,  because  an  increasing  amount  of  the 
income  is  then  saved.  And  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  graduated  In- 
come tax  is  to  redistribute  the  national  income,  taking  from  those 
who  have  a  surplus  above  their  purchasing  power  and  giving  to 
those  who  do  not  have  enough  income,  in  order  to  buy  the  ele- 
mentary necessities  of  life.  The  only  thing  missing  In  the  Town- 
rend  plan  or  the  General  Welfare  Act  is  a  means  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  utUize  the  now  Idle  savings  of  the  Nation  »n  the 
necessary  building  which  is  also  a  vital  part  of  any  plan  for  economic 

^^S^Such    for   the   eccnomlo   angle   which    Chairman    Altmeyer 
raised.     The  second  major  objection  was  en  the  question  of  social 
policy.     Chairman    Altmeyer    charged    that    these    pension    plans 
were  a  kind  of  special  legislation  giving  undue  favors  to  the  aged, 
and  discriminating  against  the  other  elements  of  oxii  population^ 
This  is   ironical   indeed.    The   eld  people   who  stand   in   need  of 
pensions   are    the    work    veterans    of    the    co^t^r-     "  ^^^^,^'^!,'^ 
labors  which  enabled  our  country  to  conquer  the  wlldeme^  and 
build  up  present-day  America.    They  were  neither  lazy  nor  idle, 
during  the  long  years  in  which  they  could  engage  lii  useful  work. 
The  United  States,  which  is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world, 
was  made  so  by  these  people  who  by  their  work  developed  the 
great   natural  lescurces  of  the  continent.     In  a  large  part  those 
pa.-t  the  age  of  40  cannot  get  work  because  of  the  present  labor 
bolides  of   private  enterprise.    It   is  practically  Iniposslble   for   a 
man  over  40  to  get  a  Job  in  private  business,  which  is  as  carel^ 
about  the  human  material  which  It  uses  as  It  Is  about  our  natural 
resources.     It  has  squandered  and  wasted  both  of  them,  and  ron- 
tinues  to  do  so.     And  so  long  as  this  continues,  private  industry 
has  the  moral  and  the  social  obUgatlon  of  being  held  accountable 
for  the  fruits  of  its  own  shortsightedness.     These  people  seeking 
pensions   also   paid   taxes   during   the   many   years   in   which   they 
were   able   to   work.     They   have   therefore  a   moral   obligation   to 
some    consideration   on   the   part    of    a   government   which   they, 
through    their    taxes,    have    supported    for    many    long    years. 
ThrouKh  no  fault  of  their  own  their  small  savings,  accumulated 
by   ye^s   of   hard   work   and    personal   economy,   have    been   either 
used  up  or  destroyed  by' the  depression.     Thousands  of  them  en- 
trusted  these  savings  to  business  leaders  and   bankers,  many  of 
whom  are  now  under  indictment  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
charges  of  misrepresentation  and  misuse  of  funds.    These  small 

savings,  patiently  accumulated  for  old  age,  have  been  wiped  out 
by  our  financial  leaders  who,  to  say  the  least,  certainly  proved 
themselves  to  be  vmsound  advisers  and  are  therefore  moraUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  desperate  plight  of  many  old  people. 

Chairman  Altmeyer  has  reason  to  be  thankful  himself  that  the 
old  people  are  both  patient  and  charitable.  Otherwise  such 
erossly  false  arguments  as  those  which  they  did  not  deserve, 
would  get  their  reward  through  the  Justifiable  anger  of  the  pen- 
sion s^kers.  Nobody  in  the  world  has  a  better  claim  on  the 
Government  than  the  aged  work  veterans  of  the  Nation 

Further  consideration  of  the  social  problem  shows  that  ade- 
quate pensions  lor  the  aged  is  not  Just  the  Just  social  reward  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  It  would  relieve  the  thousands  of 
young  people  now  so  burdened  with  the  care  of  their  aged  rela- 
tives and  enable  these  younger  people  to  themselves  Improve  their 
own  standard  of  living.  It  would  help  soh^e  ^t^e  problem  of  u^^ 
employment  since  it  would  honorably  and  J"stm=^  ^♦k  lo„th  ^ 
of  the  aged  who  now  have  to  work,  thus  providing  the  youth  of 
the  land  with  opportunities  to  take  their  places  In  Industry.  The 
wlys  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  will  not  have  dons  Its 
Job  until  It  has  allowed  people  with  more  social  vision  ami  more 
Economic  understanding  to  come  before  them  and  expose  the  glu- 
ing weaknesses  in  the  testimony  of  Chairman  Altmeyer  of  the 
Serial  Security  Board.  Supporters  of  these  two  pension  plana 
SSuld  indicate  ^the  HouJTthat  they  expect  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  see  that  this  opportunity  is  provided. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address 


by  John  W.  Hancs.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  deliv- 
ered at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. Indianapolis.  Ind.,  May  4.  1939: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  unique  prlv^ge  of 
appearing  on  the  same  platform  with  my  banker  brother.  Bob. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  for  many  reasons.  In  the  early  days  oi 
the  last  centvu-y  there  was  a  large  migration  of  North  Carolinians 
into  Indiana,  and  many  of  you  people  are  descendants  of  those 
rugged  pioneers.  The  grandfather  of  Herbert  Hoover  left  North 
Carolina  and  came  to  Indiana,  but,  yielding  to  the  Impulse  of  the 
western  movement,  later  traveled  on  to  Iowa.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
was  born  within  20  miles  of  my  North  Carolina  home.  He,  too. 
moved  to  Indiana  and  thence  to  nilnols.  Hoover  and  Cannon  were 
Whigs,  and  they  may  have  become  dissatisfied  with  your  Indiana 
Democratic  organization,  if  you  had  one  at  that  tUne,  and  moved  on 
to  other  fields. 

North  Carolina  and  Indiana  have  many  things  In  common.  Our 
population  is  almost  identical  in  stee.  The  citizens  of  both  States 
have  always  taken  a  deep  and  serious  and  somewhat  kindred  parti- 
san interest  in  politics. 

I  am  not  the  politician  of  my  family.  This  gentleman  Is  the 
statesman  of  the  Hanes  clan.  Bob  has  served  a  nxm3l)er  cf  tenns  in 
the  North  Carolina  State  Senate.  I  am  holding  my  first,  and  per- 
haps my  last,  public  office,  and  I  was  elected  to  It  without  being  a 
candidate  for  it.  w   -.     * 

Bob  Hanes  has  a  robust  and  well-developed  notion  that  a  budget. 
whether  pubUc  or  private,  ought  to  balance.  This  U  doubUess  em- 
phasized by  the  banker  instinct  In  his  blood  stream.  It  is  prob- 
ably accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  flrst  40  persons  on  the 
weekly  list  of  overdrafts  in  his  bank  aiiswer  to  the  name  Hanes-- 
proving  conclusively  that  their  budgets  are  hopelessly  out  of  bal- 
ance He  believes  that  because  the  State  of  North  Carolina  oper- 
ates under  a  balanced  budget  that  it  would  be  a  wholesome  thing 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Income  and  outgo.  I  am  prone  to  think  that  he  some- 
times overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States  is 
but  the  agency  of  the  Congress  and  that  the  Congress  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people. 

I  favor  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  as  much  as  Bob  or  any  other 
person  in  this  audience,  and  I  feel  that  It  will  be  helpftil  to  the 
country  at  this  time.  If  we  can  find  a  convincing  way  of  develop- 
ing a  definite  trend  in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  Budget.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  the  State  governments  should  remember 
that  one  reason  why  they  are  able  to  live  within  their  Income 
18  the  fact  that  they  have  surrendered  many  State  fiinctlons  to 
Federal  control,  and  that  many  services  heretofore  performed  by 
the  States  have  been  transferred  and  lu-ged  as  national  pro)ec^- 

One  of  the  greatest  races  In  America  today  Is  not  the  Derby  in 
Louisville  to  be  run  Saturday.  The  greatest  race  In  America  for 
the  past  6  years  has  been  the  race  of  Governors,  politicians,  and 
statesmen  on  the  track  of  Congress.  Jockeying  for  place  and  posi- 
tion as  they  struggle  for  the  credit  and  currency  ol  the  Federal 
Treasury.  My  home  State,  North  Carolina,  within  the  last  6  years, 
has  received  In  grants,  loans,  subsidies,  relief,  and  what  not.  from 
Uncle  Sam,  the  amazing  sum  of  over  »450.000,000,  and  your  State. 
Indiana,  has  not  been  asleep  in  this  period.  You  haverecelved 
more  than  $730,000,000  for  the  same  purposes  from  the  Pfckets  of 
yotu-  Uncle  Sam.  I  merely  mention  this  encroachment  of  the  State 
governments  upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  do  not  ^t  »t  "p  as  a 
defense  or  Justification  of  an  unbalanced  Federal  Budget  I  do 
think  it  throws  some  Ught  on  the  fiscal  difBculties  confronting  us 

in  the  Treasury.  „*,»„  t 

I  have  never  deviated  from  the  firm  conviction  I  held  '"'hen  I 
was  making  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Washington— that  the  paramount 
problem  of  this  democracy  is  recovery.  I  mean  recovery  so  perma- 
nent and  so  thoroughgoing  that  the  majority  of  our  people  will 
once  again  feel  secure.  I  am  thinking  of  conditions  that  will  em- 
ploy substantially  aU  of  ovir  manpower  and  capltAi  power  in 
productive  enterprises.  ,. !,..<-  ♦«. 

I  am  going  to  recite  a  few  facts  so  simple  that  they  are  ll«ly  to 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  our  search  for  more  complicated 
explanations  of  our  economic  difficulties. 

Business  Is  collective  trading  among  people.  Everybody  has  one 
thine  in  common  with  which  to  begin  any  trade— hlff  or  her  tirne— 
60  minutes  In  the  hour.  When  we  want  to  punish*afcyone,  we  take 
away  his  money,  viz,  the  earnings  of  past  time,  or  his  much  more 
precious  future  time.  To  take  away  a  mans  f^^^e  ""^^  .^f  P"* 
him  in  JaU.  When  we  pay  a  man  for  services  or  vfork  we  give  him 
a  stipulated  amount  In  money  for  an  hour,  a  week,  or  a  month. 
We  pay  him  for  his  time.    Employed  time,  therefore,  is  a  medium 

of  PXC11SLX1K6 

When  we  pay  a  worker  with  what  is  called  "money,"  this  pay  is 
cashed  time  Money  is  good  only  b'  It  will  buy  goods  and  services. 
Therefore,  goods  are  the  backing  for  money.  The  value  of  money 
is^what  money  will  buy.  What  people  do  not  consume  Is  <»lled 
by  two  words  meaning  the  same  thing:  "savings  or  Profits 
When  we  employ  these  savings  or  profito  we  caU  it  capital  in- 
vested." By  employing  more  people,  more  units  of  man  and  ma- 
chlnV  labor  m  the  sa^  time  Interval,  we  gain  the  Talue  of  time. 
There   Is  only  one   way   to  save  time  and  that   la  to  employ  it 

^'^When^'w J' borrow,  we  get  the  use  of  tbe  past  savtopi  of  em- 
ployed time,  to  finance  through  future  periods.  While  we  pay 
for  the  use  of  It  through  the  future  time,  we  work.  The  man 
who  saves  or  has  a  profit  lends  his  savings  or  capital  the  moment 
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he  deposlU  It  In  a  bank.  The  banks  lend  these  d^pcwlts  to  bor- 
rowers. A  borrower  who  has  the  use  of  something  borrowed  Is  In 
a  position  to  get  the  time  value  out  of  It.  These  borrowings,  as 
they  are  converted,  enahie  the  borrower  to  pay  off  his  loan.  And 
by  this  means  he  saves  and  gains,  U  the  borrowings  have  been 
well  used  in  producing  more  value. 

A  business  Is  started  by  a  management  group,  or  the  Incorpora- 
tors of  a  company,  borrowing  from  Investors  who  become  stock- 
holders, to  get  the  money  to  build  or  buy  a  factory.  When  estab- 
lished they  borrow  from  the  makers  of  machines  the  equipment 
needed  to  equip  the  plant.  They  have  60  or  90  days  or  more  to 
pay.  They  borrow  from  the  utility  company  for  30  days  the  power 
to  run  their  machines.  They  borrow  from  the  material  suppliers 
materials  to  fabricate.  And  finally  they  borrow  from  workers  their 
time  for  7  days.  These  borrowed  elements  are  all  put  together  and 
emerge  In  that  form  which  we  call  "production."  As  this  produc- 
tion moves  Into  trade,  the  buyer  borrows  from  the  seller  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time.  That  Is  what  we  call  terms.  And  as  the 
bills  become  payable  to  the  seller  he  then  pays  his  workers,  pays 
his  bills  for  material,  pays  for  his  electric  power,  and  If  successfxil, 
ultimately  pays  a  dividend  to  his  stockholders. 

It  is  all  borrowed,  and  no  greater  adjunct  to  the  economic  system 
exists  than  that  which  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  privilege  of 
borrowing.  But  to  provide  for  this  requires,  first,  that  some  people 
must  have  savings,  since  only  what  has  been  saved  can  be  lent.  So 
the  more  we  have  In  savings  (or  called  by  the  other  name  "profits") 
the  more  trade  we  can  negotiate. 

There  Is  hardly  a  problem  today  eonfrontlng  our  economy  which 
would  not  be  solved  by  putting  the  large  part  of  10,000,000  men,  now 
Idle,  back  to  work. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  spectacle 
of  Idle  capital  and  idle  labor  existing  side  by  side — capital  waiting 
for  opportunities  to  put  labor  to  work  and  labor  waiting  for  oppor- 
tiinlties  to  find  work.  In  all  these  years  private  capital  has  not  been 
able  to  offer  adequate  opportunities  for  such  employment.  In  con- 
sequence we  have  the  army  of  vmemployed,  the  various  relief 
profrrams  and  the  large  public  expenditures. 

The  plant  account  of  ail  our  industrial  companies.  I  am  told, 
declined  from  •41,000.000.000  In  1929  to  about  $32,000,000,000  in 
1937.  Under  more  normal  circumstances  plant  account  should 
have  grown  by  at  least  $1,000,000,000  per  armum  during  that  period, 
or  to  a  total  of.  roughly,  e50,000.000,000. 

Under  our  economic  system,  the  sum  of  approximately  $7,000  of 
capital  assets,  such  as  land,  building,  equlpraent,  tools.  Is  required 
to  put  a  man  to  work.  We  have  upward  of  jOO.OOO  young  men  and 
women  coming  Into  our  employment  stream  yearly.  To  put  these 
600.000  to  work  requires  a  minimum  new  aruiual  investment  in 
capital  goods  of  at  least  $4,200,000,000. 

It  is  this  tyjje  of  enterprise  capital  which  we  have  failed  to 
attract  to  the  capital  markets  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the 
American  economy,  such  capital  can  be  supplied  only  by  private 
individuals  and  will  be  supplied  by  these  Individuals  only  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  profit. 

The  economic  history  of  our  country  points  clearly  to  the  only 
sound  solution  for  unemployment,  for  weak  capital  markets,  and 
for  unbalanced  budgets;  that  solution  Is  the  creation  of  a 
healthy,  prosperous  economy  whose  maximum  p>owers  can  be 
generated  only  under  profitable  private  enterprise. 

History  pwovea  further  that  whenever  business  profits  were 
substantial,  farm  and  labor  Incomes  were  generally  high  and 
Government  revenues  consistently  increasing.  When  the  profit 
system  was  functioning  smoothly,  we  made  lasting  gains  In 
security  and  In  the  building  of  what  we  recognize  as  our  ma- 
terial civilization. 

Profits  earned  by  business  are  customarily  spent  on  producers' 
goods — land,  building,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  Profits  thtis  plowed 
back  into  business  form  the  basis  for  attracting  additional  credit 
resources  and  Investment  by  the  public. 

Because  such  earnings  can  be  capitalized  at  ten  to  twenty  times 
their  amount  in  new  capital  Issues,  $100,000  of  profits  will  make 
possible  the  purchase  by  Industry  up  to  $2,000,000  worth  of  capital 
goods.  This  capacity  of  earnings  to  generate  a  multiple  of  dollars 
in  spending  power  for  every  dollar  of  profits  is  a  quality  which  we 
should  never  Ignore. 

It  Is  partially  because  we  have  had  small  profits  during  the  last 
decade  that  we  have  experienced  terrifying  Idleness  of  deposits, 
low  production,  unemployment,  lack  of  investment  in  venture- 
some enterprise,  and  reduced  national  Income. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  only  by  Increasing  Industrial  production 
through  the  maintenance  of  conditions  under  which  private  enter- 
prise may  make  reasonable  profits,  that  our  existing  ills  may  be 
cured.  What  other  economic  force  besides  profits  has  the  almost 
miraculous  quality  of  making  a  dollar  of  earnings  do  the  work 
of  many  times  Its  number? 

There  is  current  today  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  of  a  highly 
pessimistic  tone  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  longer  any  oppor- 
tunities for  investment.  This,  I  think.  Is  nonsense  made  credible 
toy  the  strain  of  depression  years.  F\ill  business  recovery  is  so 
long  In  coming  that  we  conclude  It  never  will  come. 

Like  the  French  and  British  soldiers  during  the  war  who  became 
so  conditioned  by  trench  warfare  that  they  could  not  take  the 
ofterraive.  we  have  been  on  the  defensive  so  long  that  we  cover  up 
ourunwUhngness  to  take  chances  by  saying  that  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunlMes.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Kettering,  of  General 
Motors, « describe   before   a   distinguished   group   of   Senators   and 
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Congressmen  the  new  industries 
discoveries  and   inventions  of 
numerous  to  dwell   upon.     It   is 
capital  should  have  an  adequati 
enterprise. 

We  are  confronted  today  with 
does  not  decide  to  take  a  chano ; 
which  dees.     Venturesome  capita  1 
ment  of  cautious  capital.     New 
ones  that  are  subject  to  rapid 
capital  willing  to  take  a  chance, 
industries  need  a  margin  of 
the  Bbcck  of  the  risks  to  which 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  secu^ 
ance  of  bonds  and  preferred  stoc 
venturesome  capital  may  permit 
of  senior  capital;  but  if  no  one  is 
may  be  abai.doned  even  if  the 

The    fact    that    despite    an 
willingness  to  supply  these  asse 
in   the   way   of   profitable 
are,  of  course,  beyond  our  contifcl 
some,    however,    are   of   our   own 
undone. 

There  are  a  number  of  places 
ernment  might  help  restore 
out  in  new  enterprises.     It  is 
gles  toward  every  move  that 
In  enterprises  which  will  put 

Democracy   is  on  trial,  and  w 
of  all  possible   systems,   ewe 
common  effort   to  make 
strate  that  we  can  utilize 
tartan  results,  instill  greater 
vide  employment  for  all   idle 
the  opportunity  to  share  in 
available  to  any  other  people 
To  do  so.  we  must  enlist  tlie  whbl 
and  Government,  of  capital  and 


a  great  surplus  of  capital  which 

and  a  distinct  shortage  of  that 

is  needed  to  induce  the  invest- 

e^terprises  can  be  started  and  old 

nges  can  be  continued  only  with 

Moreover,  even  our  most  stable 

entirprising  capital  willing  to  absorb 

even  those  Industries  are  subject 

senior  caplt.al  through  the  Issu- 

The  employment  of  a  dollar  of 

the  employment  of  several  dollars 

willing  to  take  a  chance,  projects 

ir.g  prospects  are  promising. 

of   capital,    there    Is    no 

means  that  there  are  obstacles 

Some   of  these   obstacles 

others  are  beyond  our  vision; 

doing   and   can    Just    as   well   be 
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could  be  started  now  with  the 

past  few  years.     They  are  too 

highly   important,  however,   that 

incentive  to  enter  ventviresome 


here  sjmipathetic  action  by  Gov- 

and   willingness   to  laimch 

essential  that  we  direct  cur  ener- 

encourage  our  people  to   Invest 

back  to  work. 

who  hold  that  ours  Is  the  best 
duty  to  mankind  to  unite   In   a 
succeed.     We   must   demon- 
methods  to  surpass  totali- 
in  our  national  economy,   pro- 
nds,  and  give  to  all  our  citizens 
er  standards  of  living  than  are 
any  other  form  of  government, 
hearted  cooperation  cf  business' 
labor. 
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Importation  of  Beef  a  id  Blackstrap  Molasses 


OF  REMARKS 

.  CHIPERFIELD 

IIJLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
23,  1939 


Hay 


LETTER  FRCM  IRA  ASHBY 


Mr.  CHIPERFTELD.    Mr.  ^P^-aker,  under  leave  to  extend 


my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
ceived  by  me  from  Ira  Ashb; 
located  in  my  district: 


c. 


I]  as 


Hon.  Robert  CHiPEaFiELO, 

Washington,  D. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  surprise 
the  papers  that  our  President 
our  Navy  from  foreign  countries 
men  here  in  the  United  States 
resources  that  can  be  made 
papers,  the  excuse  is  made  that 
lower  price  than  what  they  woidd 
to  think  that  this  country  coul<Jn 
use  as  the  Argentine  Republic, 
proper  price  for  it.     I  think, 
used  In  preference  to  any  forelg^ 
in  price;  because  it  looks  so  sill 
grain  and  then  turn  around  ant 
foreign  countries.    If  our  boys 
ships  and  fight  and  protect  thie 
should  ask  them  to  eat  foreign 
llcve  if  anything  could  be  done 
be  done. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject, 
why  some  coinatrles  are  allowec 
the  Peoria  market  until  It  has 
at  the  Conunercial  Solvents  Co. 
Solvents  Ck>.  used  large  amounfs 
their  manufacturing,  and  now 
a  single  bushel  of  corn.     Yet 
they  had  got  a  reduction  in  the 
Commission  on  blackstrap 
in  trainload  shipments.     Thii4^ 


are 


Include  the  follcwing  letter  re- 
',  manager  of  20  tenant  farms 


Thompson  Lake  Farms, 

LeiDistown,  III.,  May  19.  1939. 


and  Indignation  that  I  read  from 
purchased  a  supply  of  beef  fCM: 
whUe  our  own  fanners  and  stock- 
iire  needing  all  of  the  markets  and 
avfilable  to  them.     According  to  the 
they  received  better  beef  and  at  a 
have  to  pay  here.    I  would  hate 
't  produce  as  good  a  beef  for  any 
providing  that  they  were  paid  the 
p(  rsonally,  that  our  beef  should  be 
meat  regardless  of  the  difference 
to  try  to  subsidize  us  farmers  on 
buy  the  products  of  this  grain  in 
good  enough  to  man  the  battle- 
country,  I  surely  do  not  think  we 
aecf  while  they  are  doing'  It.     I  be- 
to  cancel  this  order  that  It  should 

afiother  thing  I  can't  understand  is 

to  ship  In  blackstrap  molasses  to 

1  Irtually  destroyed  cur  corn  market 

In  years  gone  by  the  Ccmmarclal 

of  sample  and  offgrade  corn  for 

understand  they  don't  even  grind 

I   saw   In   yesterdays  paper   where 

rate  from  the  Interstate  Commerce, 

from  New  Orleans   to  Peoria 

oX  the   thousands  of   bushels  of 


mol  asses 
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com  that  would  be  used  In  Peoria  alone  if  whole  tralnloads  of 
blackstrap  molasses  were  not  shipped  In  here  from  foreign  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  cheap. 

Not  only  does  this  affect  the  American  farmers,  but  It  also  af- 
fects our  coal  industry  because  surely  these  molasses  are  half 
processed  Into  whatever  the  Commercial  Solvents  Co.  Intend  to 
make  them.  So  this  means  that  part  of  the  market  for  coal  is 
lost  for  heating  and  converting  the  molasses  to  their  present  stage. 
I  think  this  Importation  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  tragedies  that  has  happened  to  the  American  farmer.  I 
urgently  wish  that  you  could  do  something  to  make  this  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  make  it  prohibitive  until  the  price  of  com 
reaches  a  higher  level  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  without 
taxpayers  having  to  subsidize  the  farmers.  I  think  if  something 
like  this  were  adjusted  that  our  farmers  would  not  need  the  dole 
or  help  from  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  should  have  a  fair  price  for  their 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  products.  I  believe  a  plan  that 
would  work  would  be  one  whereby  the  Government  would  set  a 
fair  price  on  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell.  Then  allow  the  farmer 
to  sell  whatever  amount  that  the  domestic  use  could  consume  at 
this  set  price,  and  the  balance  be  held  in  reserve  on  the  farm 
under  Government  seal,  and  quotas  issued  thereafter  as  the  do- 
mestic use  could  consume  the  surplus.  For  example.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment would  set  the  price  at  75  cents  per  bushel  on  com.  $1.25 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  then  the  Government  could  issue  quotas 
on  the  crop  from  30  to  60  days  before  it  was  harvested  on  the 
amount  the  farmers  could  sell.  For  Instance,  on  our  last  year's 
corn  crop  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  farmers 
to  sell  one-half  their  corn  at  75  cents  and  put  the  balance  of  it 
under  seal,  same  as  they  have  it  now  where  they  made  a  loan  on 
the  corn,  and  held  this  other  half  in  reserve  on  the  farm  for 
future  quot;\s.  .        .^ 

If  we  farmers  had  large  reserves  on  hand  we  had  not  sold,  we 
would  not  be  anxious  to  plant  a  large  acreage  of  corn  again,  but 
would  plant  about  what  we  thought  we  could  market  at  a  fair 
price  without  holding  it  too  long.  Should  cur  surplus  become 
too  large,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  about  dumping 
the  s-arplus  on  the  foreign  markets  at  a  lesser  price  than  what  we 
got  for  It  at  home.  In  the  past  when  we  have  had  large  surpluses 
cf  both  com  and  wheat  on  hand,  it  has  always  been  used  at  some 
price.  So  I  think  the  only  thing  we  need  do  is  to  regulate  the 
price  and  the  amount  we  can  ?ell.  and  time  will  use  our  surplus 
as  it  has  in  the  pest.  Farmers  should  not  be  paid  for  holding 
their  surplus  on  the  farms  except  the  set  price  that  they  will  get 
for  their  grain  when  they  do  eventually  market  it.  This  plan 
would  furnish  us  with  the  ever-normal  granary  that  Mr.  Wallace 
tolks  about,  and  Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  regiilate  the  weather,  it 
is  very  essential  that  we  do  carry  over  from  cne  year  to  another 
surpluses.  If  a  plan  similar  to  this  were  worked  out.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  would  work  no  hardship  on  any  taxpayer,  and  the 
farmers  should  pay  their  prorated  share  of  the  handling  charges. 
the  same  as  they  do  now  under  the  Government  dole  system. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  this  letter,  because  I  know  that 
you  are  Interested  in  the  farmers'  problem,  and  I  believe  you  will 
safeguard  our  interest  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly, 

Ira  Ashbt. 


Ten  Million  Industrial  Jobs  Predicted  if  Congress 
Puts  Brakes  on  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE    NEW    YORK    JOURNAL    AND    AMERICAN 

OF  MAY  14,  1939 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  written 
by  me  and  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
on  Sunday,  May  14,  1939: 

Ten  Million  New  Industrial  Jobs  Predicted  If  Congress  Puts 

Brakes  on  Spending 
(By  Albzst  J.  Encel,  Republican  Representative  from  Michigan. 
Member  of  House  Appropriations  Committee) 
Washington. — ^If  we  In  this  country  can  put  industry  in  a  pros- 
perotis  condition — barring  competitive  imports — agricultural  pros- 
perity will  follow. 


For  every  180  men  we  employ  in  purely  manufactviring  industries, 
we  can  put  820  men  to  work  on  the  farms  and  in  supplementary 
work. 

If  we  could  put  1,800,000  people  back  on  the  factory  pay  rolls, 
we  would  be  able  to  put  back  to  work  a  total  of  10.000.000  persons, 
6.200.000  of  whom,  according  to  United  States  Census  figures,  would 
be  employed  in  supplementary  occupations.  In  transportation,  in 
mining,  etc.,  and  2.000.000  more  in  eigriculture. 

The  Government's  own  statistics  state  that  once  we  reach  a 
point  in  industrial  production  which  equals  105  percent  of  the 
1923-25  average,  we  will  add  approximately  400.000  persons  to  the 
pay  rolls  for  every  point  that  w^e  can  increase  production  over  and 
above  that  percentage. 

Volume  4  of  the  Census  of  Unemployment,  table  No.  6.  shows 
that  in  November  1937,  there  were  54.474,000  persons  seeking  gain- 
ful oc-rupations.  As  this  Increases  400,000  a  year,  in  November 
1938,  Uiere  were  54.874.000  persons  seeking  gainful  employment. 
production  needed  to  prontde  jobs 
On  this  basis.  It  will  require  137.2  percent  of  the  1923-25  average 
to  keep  these  54,874,000  persons  at  work.  Since  we  are  adding 
400.000  persons  a  year  to  the  total  number  seeking  employment  or 
gainfully  occupied,  we  wovdd  have  to  Increase  IndUBtrlal  production 
cne  ix)-nt  each  year  over  the  preceding  year  to  keep  this  ever- 
lncrea«;lng  number  of  persons  employed. 

In  1929.  the  national  income  produced  was  $81, 000.000 jOOO,  while 
the  average  industrial  production  was  about  123  percent  of  the 
1923-25  average.  We  were  able  to  furnish  Jobs  to  46.192,000  people, 
leaving  1.864,000  persons  unemployed.  If  we  take  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  figures  as  to  the  number  of  painful  workers, 
and  2,637.920  unemployed  if  we  take  the  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  as  to  the  number  cf  gainful  workers. 

The  President  In  his  message  of  January  3  said: 
"This  country  need  not  always  be  a  $60,000,000,000  country.     We 
are  going  to  make  it  an  $80,000,000,000  country." 

An  $81,000,000,000  Income  produced  with  an  Industrial  produc- 
tion average  of  123  percent  which  we  had  in  1929  during  our  most 
prosperous  year,  furnished  jobs  to  46,192,000.  That  same  amount 
of  industrial  production  and  the  same  income  produced  would 
have  left  us  In  1938  with  6,687.211  persons  unemployed.  If  we  take 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  figures  on  the  number  of  gainful 
workers  that  year,  or  with  8,682.000  persons  unemployed  if  we 
take  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 

On  a  1929  basis,  we  find  that  It  requires  appro.xlmately  an  $1,800 
income  produced  a  year  to  furnish  enaployment  to  one  person  a 
year.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  would  require  an  income  produced 
of  $98,773,200,000  per  year  to  keep  these  51,874.000  persons 
employed. 

If  we  add  400.000  persons  a  year  to  the  number  gainfully  occu- 
pied or  seeking  painful  occupation,  we  would  have  to  add  $720,- 
000.000  Income  produced  each  year  to  keep  these  ever-increasing 
unemployed  at  work. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  1938  income  pro- 
duced of  $60,000,000,000  and  the  required  income  produced  of 
ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year  necessary  to 
put  these  unemployed  at  work  cannot  be  bridged  by  any  public 
spending   program. 

If  bridged.  It  must  be  bridged  by  private  employment  brought 
about  primarily  through  industrial  production.  1 

Thus  I  am  forced  to  the  following  conclusions:  [ 

First.  That  6  years  of  spending  has  not  brought  about  perma- 
nent recovery. 

Second.  That  there  are  still  from  eleven  to  thirteen  millions  of 
unemployed  and  some  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  million  persons 
receiving  Government  relief  today. 

Third.  That  an  $80,000^)00.000  income  produced  woxild  leave  us 
with  from  6.500.000  to  8,700,000  persons  unemployed,  with  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  million  persons  receiving  various  kinds  of 
Government  aid. 

Fourth.  That  It  will  require  an  Income  produced  of  fnjm  ninety- 
five  to  one  hundred  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  put  aU  the  un- 
employed back  to  work.  1 

STEPS    NECESSARY    TO    END    IDLENESS 

Fifth.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  1923-24  average  Indus- 
trial production  will  only  provide  employment  on  a  1933-25  baala 
and  can  only  be  ased  as  a  base  from  which  to  begin. 

Sixth.  That  It  will  require  approximately  137  percent  to  140  per- 
cent of  the  1923-25  average  Indiistrial  production  to  put  all  the  un- 
employed back  to  work. 

Seventh.  That  Industrial  production  will  have  to  Increase  pro- 
gressively 1  percent  and  Income  produce  $720.000X)00  each  year  to 
take  care  of  the  400,000  additional  gainful  workers  added  to  the 
total  each  year. 

Eighth.  If  we  assume  that  we  always  will  have  2.000.000  unem- 
ployed because  of  shifting  emploj^nent,  we  can  reduce  the  Indus- 
trial production  one  point  for  each  400.000  workers,  or  5  jjercent, 
and  the  income  produced  approximately  by  $3,600,000,000,  or 
$1,800  for  each  worker. 

Ninth.  That  our  objective  should  be  an  Income  produced  of 
$100,000,000,000  instead  of  $80,000,000,000  and  an  indvistrlal  pro- 
duction of  at  least  135  percent  of  tbe  192^-26  average. 
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Concentration  Camps  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Tuesday,  May  23.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  VTTO  MARCANTONIO,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

ON  MAY  18.  1939 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C, 
through  the  facilities  of  the  inter-city  network,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War: 

On  May  5  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  288  to  61. 
passed  H.  R.  5643,  known  as  the  Hobbs  bUl.  This  bill  provides 
as  follows: 

"That  any  alien  In  any  of  the  classes  Indicated  In  section  2  of 
this  act.  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  ordered  deported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  whose  deportation  or  departure  from 
the  United  States  otherwise  Is  not  effectuated  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  warrant  of  deportation  shaU  have  become 
final,  shall  be  taken  Into  custody  and  transported  to  such  places 
of  detention  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  or  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  may  be  thereafter  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  confined,  though  not  at  hard  labor,  until 
such  time  as  deportation  shall  have  become  feasible,  or  departure 
from  the  United  States  otherwise  shaU  have  been  arranged,  or 
until  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  good 
cause,  shall  order  the  release  of  such  alien  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently on  such  bond  as  may  be  required,  with  or  without  rescind- 
ing the  warrant  of  deportation."  * 

The  aliens  who  may  thus  be  detained  are  described  In  section  2 
of  the  act  as  those  who  fall  in  four  categories  of  criminal  aliens. 

It  was  generally  conceded  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  the 
House  that  the  Secretary  can,  under  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
arrest  and  detain  any  alien  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  in  any 
place  of  detention  designated  by  her,  or  In  any  other  place  chosen 
by  her. 

The  language  of  the  act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  only 
the  power  to  confine  such  aliens  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives, 
but  gives  her  discretionary  power  as  to  the  choice  of  the  place 
of  detention.  It  may  be  a  Federal  penitentiary,  a  house  of  deten- 
tion, or  even  a  farm  or  camp,  or  any  other  place  of  confinement 
that  might  be  conceived  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  granted  by  this  bill. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  is  any  provision  found  for  due  process.  In 
other  words,  for  any  kind  of  a  trial,  with  or  without  a  Jury.  The 
Issue  raised  by  this  bill  is  one  of  greatest  importance.  The  Issue 
is  not  that  of  protecting  criminal  aliens.  Those  of  us  who  oppxjsed 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  had  no  intention  of  protecting  criminal 
aliens.  There  are  laws  now  tjn  the  statute  books  that  adequately 
deal  with  these  people.  Furthermore,  any  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion may  be  enacted  to  deal  with  them,  provided  that  Congress 
exercises  this  legislative  function  in  conformity  with  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  question  Involved  is  not  one  of 
protecting  criminal  aliens,  but  the  real  fimdamental  issue  Is  that 
of  protecting  and  defending  democratic  procedure  and  due  process, 
in  keeping  with  true  American  traditions. 

No  one  questions  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  dep>ort  aliens. 
Nor  does  anyone  question  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  provide 
for  the  detention  of  deportable  aliens  as  an  Incident  to  deporta- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  detention  as  an  incident  to  deportation 
.^ust  be  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  deportation. 
The  right  to  keep  an  alien  in  custody  must  be  conditioned  on  the 
prospect  of  his  deportation  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

When  detention  becomes  unreasonable — that  is.  when  a  person 
Is  confined  for  a  longer  period  of  tir.ie  than  Is  necessary  as  an 
incident  to  deportation,  or  when  an  alien  Is  confined  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  Is  necessary  to  effectuate  deportation,  then 
such  confinement  becomes  imprisonment,  and  Congress  cannot 
provide  for  such  imprisonment  unless  it  does  so  by  placing  all  of 
the  due  process  and  constitutional  protection  around  the  person 
who  is  liable  to  such  imprisonment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  passed  on  this 
question  in  the  case  of  Wong  Wing  v.  United  States  (163  U.  S.  228), 
and  decided  as  follows: 

"We  regard  it  as  settled  by  oux  previous  decisions  that  the  United 
States  can,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  by  congressional  enactment, 
forbid  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens  from  coming  within  their  borders 
and  expel  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens  from  their  territory,  and  can, 
in  order  to  make  effectual  such  decree  of  exclusion  or  expxilsion, 
devolve  their  power  and  duty  of  Identifying  and  arresting  the  per- 
sons included  in  such  decree  and  causing  their  deportation  upon 
executive  or  subordinate  officials. 
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"But  when  Congress  sees  fit  to 
subjecting  the  persons  of  such 
hard  labor,  or  by  confiscating 
lation  to  be  valid  mvist  provide  fo 
guilt  of  the  accused." 

It  is  true  that  section  1  of  the 
to  be  confined  shall  not  be 
very  naive  method  of  trying  to 
ments  in  the  enactment  of 
stltutlon   cannot  be  circumvented 
not  the  test.    The  test  is  the  methtxl 
of  his  liberty  and  the  method  by 
is  accomplished. 

No  one  by  the  farthest  stretch 
that   the   confinement  provided 
deportation.     In  fact,  the  bill  dea)s 
deportation   cannot   be   accompli 
imprisonment  bring  about  the 
related  to  the  other.     Furthermore 
ment  may  be  for  1  day  and  it  ma 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
is   definitely   unreasonable,    and 
Such   imprisonment,  therefore,   in 
can  be  provided  fcr  by  Congress  c; 
sixth,    and    fourteenth    amendments 
United  States.     These  amendment! 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
Judicial  trial. 

The   language  of  the 
"person"  and  not  "citizen."    This, 
have  referred  to,  clearly  establishes 
anties  are  as  equally  applicable 
citizens.     Nowhere  in  the  bill  is 
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with   American   traditions   of 
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rights  of  the  American  people 
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Tided  for  the  alien.  Tomorrow  It  wUl  be  provided  for  the  cltlaen. 
It  can  happ>en  here.  It  is  happening  here.  However.  I  am  not 
discouraged.  I  have  faith  In  the  traditional  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  keep  democratic  institutions  alive  by  preserving  demo- 
cratic rights.  I  have  faith  that  the  American  people  wlU  become 
aroused  and  will  launch  the  same  coiuiter  offensive  against  our 
reactionaries  of  today  who  are  writing  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
of  today,  as  they  did  against  the  reactionaries  of  1798.  who  wrote 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  that  date. 


Regional     Meeting    of     Democratic    Women    at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY,   OF  KENTUCKY,  MAY 

23.   1939 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  leader  on  our  side  of  the 
Chamber,  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI, 
did  my  State  and  the  Democratic  women  of  my  State  the 
honor  to  make  a  very  noble  address  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  May  23,  1939.  I  ask  leave  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  North  Carolina  this 
evening,  for  this  great  State  was  the  home  of  my  ancestors  and 
the  birthplace  of  my  grandfather. 

I  am  happy  to  be  the  guest  of  th's  great  gathering  of  Democratic 
women  from  the  11  Southeastern  States  which  you  represent. 

You  are  here  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  organized 
democracy  in  America.  You  are  looking  back  and  upon  a  glorious 
record  of  achievement  that  is  coextensive  with  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  You  are  looking  forward  to  the  vindication  of  that  record 
in  1940. 

But.  in  a  broader  and  deeper  sense,  you  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  they  have  been  proclaimed  and  effectuated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

You  are  concerned  with  the  question  of  keeping  the  Democratic 
Party  democratic.  You  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  making 
democracy  function  for  all  the  people  In  adapting  Itself  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  life  as  completely  as  it  adapted  itself  to  the 
simpler  problems  of  a  simpler  day. 

The  struggle  for  liberty,  for  equality,  for  real  democracy  In  every 
age  of  the  worlds  history  has  been  accompanied  by  the  jeers  and 
the  contempt  of  those  who  have  looked  upon  Government  as  the 
agency  of  those  who  seek  and  enjoy  some  form  of  special  privilege. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  born  of  the  struggle  between  privilege 
and  equality 

Born  humble  and  without  a  name.  Alexander  Hamilton  laecame 
the  outstanding  aristocrat.  He  would  have  limited  participation  in 
government  to  the  rich,  the  educated,  and  the  well  bom. 

Bom  an  aristocrat,  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  outstanding 
democrat.  He  believed  that  no  man  is  wise  or  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  man's  consent.  He  believed  that 
those  who  are  required  to  fight  to  preserve  government  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  It. 

For  this  belief  he  was  called  a  demagogue,  a  radical,  and  a  danger- 
ous perpetrator  of  theoretical  Innovations. 

But  he  exercised  so  profound  an  influence  upon  American  institu- 
tions that  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Henr>'  Cabot  Lodge 
declared  that  the  election  of  Jefferson  In  the  peaceful  revolution  of 
1800  permanently  fixed  the  status  of  our  institutions  as  those  not 
only  of  a  republic  but  of  a  democratic  republic. 

During  most  of  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  history  as  a 
Nation,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  llt>eral  and  progressive 
party  of  America.  It  has  sought  to  use  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  people  In  adjusting  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  as  they  arose,  and  to  adjust  them  within  the 
frame  work  of  the  Constitution. 

with  one  or  two  exceptions,  practically  every  extension  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  participate  directly  In  the  control  of  their 
Government  has  been  Initiated  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Practically  every  movement  to  liljerallze  and  democratize  the 
processes  of  government  has  been  consummated  through  the  driv- 
ing power  of  the  forces  of  democracy. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  under  Andrew  Jackson  that  fought 
the  first  successful  battle  after  Jefferson  to  restore  the  Government 
at  the  United  States  to  the  people. 


It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  first  proposed  and  ultimately 
sacceeded  in  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  levy  taxes  aocord- 
tng  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  first  proposed  and  then  saw 
adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  under  Woodrow  Wilson  that  sub- 
mitted and  saw  adopted  the  amendment  granting  to  the  women 
of  America  the  right  to  vote,  thus  taking  them  Into  partnership 
with  men  In  shaping  the  destiny  and  molding  the  form  of  our 
Government. 

It  was  the  democracy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  gave  us  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  national  good  roads  law,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Labw,  and  the  first  time 
granted  to  agriculture  and  to  labor  the  rl(^t  to  organla  for 
mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

These  fundamental  advances  in  the  inarch  of  democratic  Ideals 
are  not  cited  as  a  complete  catalog  of  the  record,  but  as  out- 
standing examples  of  the  constant  fight  which  we  have  made  to 
capture  new  territory  in  the  warfare  between  those  who  would 
preserve  and  extencj  popular  government  and  those  who  would 
denv  or  withhold  it. 

We  are  engaged  today  in  the  strxiggle  not  only  to  extend  and 
expand  still  further  the  application  of  the  democratic  theory 
in  everv  phase  of  Government,  but  to  preserve  for  the  people  the 
gains  we  have  made  during  the  past  6  years  as  well  as  the  past 
150  years. 

We  need  not  delude  ourselves  about  the  character  of  the  fight. 
The  theory  and  processes  of  democracy  are  under  attack  on  a 
wider  front  today  throughout  the  world  than  at  any  time  within 
the  la«t  century.  They  are  under  attack  in  America  as  well  aa 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  task  which  faces  us  now  and  will  face  us  next  year  and  all 
the  years  of  the  future  Is  to  prove  not  only  that  democracy  can 
work  but  that  it  has  worked  and  Is  working  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
cap thrown  In  its  pathway  by  those  who  hate  it  or  do  not 
understand  it. 

I  shall  not  here  recount  the  details  of  the  record  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  since  the  4th  of  March  1933.  But  there  are 
some  things  about  It  which  the  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
forget,  and  there  are  many  things  at>out  the  record  of  Its  prede- 
cessor which  the  American  people  cannot  afford  to  forget. 

And  in  the  effort  to  make  the  American  people  forget  both  rec- 
ords, we  do  not  propose  to  allow  Republican  spokesmen  to  as- 
sume that  the  American  people  are  more  forgetful  or  teas 
Intelligent  than  they  themselves. 

What  is  it  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  done  or  failed 
to  do  that  characterizes  it  as  the  loathsome  thlrig  that  the  hltch- 
ing-post  brigade  would  have  us  believe  It  to  be? 

Did  it  find  the  American  banking  sjrstem  prostrate  and  dis- 
credited?    Not  even  our  enemies  can  deny  it. 

Did  we  restore  that  system  by  restoring  the  people's  confidence 
in  It?  Ask  the  banks  themselves,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
answer,  ask  the  depositors  In  those  banks.  Will  the  Republican 
Party  or  Its  candidate  for  President  next  year  tell  the  American 
people  whether  they  will  return  our  banking  system  to  the  sham- 
bles of  1932?  If  they  will,  let  them  speak  out.  If  they  will  not. 
let  them  give  us  credit  for  revitalizing  It  and  creating  something 
they  dare  not  touch. 

Did  we  find  the  agricultural  credit  established  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son paralyzed  and  impotent  at  the  end  and  during  most  of  the 
Hoover  administration?     Ask  the  farmers. 

Did  we  set  It  up  into  business  again,  and  have  we  reestablished 
it  on  a  solid  foundation  and  expanded  its  facilities  for  the  service 
of  agriculture?    Ask  the  farmers. 

Did  we  find  millions  of  homes  on  the  verge  of  foreclosure  because 
of  the  lack  of  urban  credit  to  the  home  owners  of  the  Nation? 
Ask  them  in  thousands  of  towns  and  cities  tliroughout  the  Nation. 
Did  we  smite  the  rock  with  the  rod  of  Moses,  but  to  see  the  living 
waters  of  restored  credit  gush  forth  to  preserve  the  firesides  of 
our  cotmtry? 

Ask  a  million  home  owners,  and  when  the  answer  Is  heard  In  a 
chorus  of  grateful  voices,  let  the  croaking  noises  from  the  marshes 
of  Republican  despair  shout  back  the  hypocritical  denUl. 

D;d  we  doub'e  their  income  and  make  of  the  American  farmer 
again  the  purchaser  of  the  products  of  American  Industry?  Take 
a  look  at  the  record  and  note  that  the  Income  of  our  farmers  rose 
from  four  and  one-half  billions  per  year  to  nearly  nine  billions  per 
year.  Did  we  find  the  Income  of  the  American  fanner  so  des- 
perately low  as  to  render  It  Impossible  for  him  to  produce  except 
at  a  loss  the  things  upon  which  the  world  depends?  Ask  the  grow- 
ers of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  other  essential  crops  grown 
on  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

Thoxigh  the  economic  condition  of  agrlcxiltvu*  has  not  yet  riaen 
to  the  point  which  is  our  goal,  it  is  infinitely  above  the  point 
where  we  found  It  6  years  ago.  and  every  farmer  knows  It,  and 
every  reactionary  politician  wishes  It  were  not  true. 

Did  we  find  international  trade  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  a  genera- 
tion, with  hatred  and  suepicion  manifesting  themselves  at  every 
customs  house  and  eoononiic  paralyBls  starliag  every  nation  in  the 
face? 

Ask  the  producers  of  surplus  products  of  Xtolt  fkeld  and  tht 
factory. 

Have  we  reestablished  the  llnee  of  commercial  communication 
and  reminded  the  world  that  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself  with- 
out reaping  the  conaequenceB  of  its  bermitagef 
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Let  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  of 
this  administration  take  a  view  of  the  quickening  arteries  of  inter- 
national trade  and  consult  those  who  give  emplo3rment  to  American 
labor  and  proftts  to  American  Investors  in  order  that  mankind  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  enterprise. 

Have  we  sought  to  elevate  the  standard  of  life  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  our  country?  Have  we  sought  to  give  to  the  children  of 
the  slums^of  our  great  cities  a  more  wholesome  environment  In 
which  to  grow  up  as  worthy  citizens  of  this  Republic? 

Ask  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  whose  names  rarely  ap- 
pear in  the  columns  of  the  press  and  whose  appreciation  and 
gratitude  are  more  responsive  than  that  of  many  others  who  have 
received  in  the  past  greater  financial  benefits  from  the  Government. 

Have  we  stimulated  the  inherent  desire  to  become  a  proprietor  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  earths  surface  and  build  a  home  upon  it? 

Have  we  sought  to  apply  the  theory  that  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  home  owners  in  America,  the  greater  will  be  the  stake  of  the 
people  In  their  institutions?  Ask  millions  of  American  people  who 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  other  agencies  set  up  by  the  administration 
to  stimulate  the  desire  to  preserve  and  build  homes  in  which  to 
rear  their  families. 

Have  we  responded  to  the  tmlversal  desire  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  Nation  and  take  them  cut  of  sweatshops  and  put  them  in 
schools  and  upon  playgrounds?  Have  we  sought  to  stop  the  coin- 
age of  their  bone  and  flesh  and  blood  into  commercial  products  for 
profits  before  their  minds  and  bodies  are  sufficiently  mature  to 
■give  them  an  even  chance  in  the  social  and  economic  battle  which 
thry  must  fight  In  the  years  to  come? 

Ask  the  school  teachers  of  the  Nation.  Ask  the  children  and  ask 
their  grateful  parents  whether  this  administration,  beyond  all 
other  administrations,  has  recognized  the  call  of  childhood  and 
youth  for  service  In  their  behalf. 

Have  we  by  legislative  and  administrative  policies  given  legal 
recognition  to  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively  with  Its 
employer? 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Investment,  both  of  which  are  important 
and  vital.  One  is  the  investment  of  money  and  the  other  is  the 
investment  of  muscle  and  brain.  Neither  investment  Is  of  any  value 
without  the  other.  Ask  the  millions  of  hitherto  voiceless  working 
men  and  women  whether  now  they  have  the  right  to  sit  across  the 
table  with  their  employer  and  work  out  their  problems  in  mutual 
conference  and  respect. 

Have  we  placed  the  power  and  the  authority  of  organized  govern- 
ment at  the  service  of  Investors  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
Iraud  and  deception  in  the  purchase  of  securities? 

Ask  millions  of  men  and  women  who  know  that  there  is  a  place 
4n  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  where  not  only  they 
may  obtain  information  concerning  corporations  in  which  they  may 
desire  to  invest  their  savings,  but  that  there  exists  no  longer  the 
p<  wer  to  manipulate  the  value  of  those  securities  by  practices  that 
are  dishonest  and  in  many  cases  criminal. 

Have  we  sought  to  give  emplo3rment  to  millions  of  our  people  In 
the  performance  of  useful  work,  in  the  completion  of  permanent 
and  useful  additions  to  the  wealth  of  every  community  in  the 
Nation? 

Ask  those  who  would  have  otherwise  remained  idle.  Ask  them 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  work  for  what  they  obtain  and  hold 
their  heads  erect  in  self-respect  rather  than  receive  a  dole  in  the 
form  of  a  few  potatoes  and  a  head  of  cabbage  handed  out  by  some 
patronizing  agent  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Have  we  sought  to  give  a  sense  of  seciu-ity  In  the  face  of  future 
unemployment  and  old  age?  Have  we  sought  to  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  the  young  and  to  those  In  the  prime  of  life  by 
holding  out  the  hope  that  when  i;nemployment  and  old  age 
approach  they  may  feel  that  a  wise  government  and  a  wise  admin- 
istration has  had  the  foresight  to  provide  against  these  contin- 
gencies in  the  years  to  come? 

We  have  made  but  a  modest  beginning  in  the  field  of  social 
security.  Many  older  nations  of  the  world  entered  upon  this  field 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  us.  But  ask  the  aged  and  un- 
employed, and  I  might  add  ask  those  who  must  bear  the  financial 
burden  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  this  hvunanitarian 
movement  whether  they  favor  its  total  abandonment.  We  shall 
strengthen  and  improve  these  policies.  We  shall  not  abandon 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  world  chaos,  have  we  neglected  our  own  de- 
fense? Have  we  hidden  our  heads  In  the  sands  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  not  a  part  of  the  world,  that  we  can  avoid  Its  cata- 
clysms,  that  we  cannot  be  scorched   by   its  consuming  flames? 

While  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  ptirsued  a  policy 
Intended  and  calculated  to  prevent  war  anywhere  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  surest  way  to  guarantee  that  we  will  never  be  in- 
volved In  war.  he  has  insisted  and  Congress  has  overwhelmingly 
followed  him  in  the  insistence  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  nation,  its  institutions,  its  traditions,  and  prepared  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  James  Monroe  that  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  an  act 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  we  rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  greater  unity  of  spirit  and  of  action  among  the  republics 
of  the  western  world  than  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic. 

Let  me  ask  our  opponents  whether  they  propose  to  abandon  these 
and  other  great  constructive  measures  which  have  been  inaugurated 
1^  the  Roosevelt  administration.    And  11  they  propose  to  abandon 
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them  or  any  of  them  let  them 
American  people  to  inform  them 
Not  one  of  them  who  speaks 
will  advocate  or  assert  his  belief  in 
objectives. 

They  pay  lip  service  to  these 
them.  But  they  do  not  like  the 
advanced. 

What  methods  would  they  have 
more  vital  question  whether  they 
upon  the  attainment  of  these 
12  years — I  might  say  12  long  yearj 
one  of  the  objectives  which  have 
and  of  those  who  believe  in  it. 

They  say  they  believe  in  these 
financial   outlay  necessary   for 
that  we  have  increased  the  public 
public  debt  has  been  increased 
of  ambitious  Republican  orators 
of  the  public  debt  was  a 
Increase    In    the    public    debt? 
office    on    March    4.    1929.    the 
$16,000,000,000.     When  he  retired 
$22,000,000,000. 

In  4  years  he  increased  the  public 
and  during  3  of  his  4  years  in 
mendotis  deficit  in  the  Treasury. 

Can   our  opponents  point   to   a 
anywhere  in  the  Nation  that 
this  money?    Is  there  a  schoolhovu^ 
or  a  hospital,  or  a  playground 
an  electric  facility  anywhere  in 
as  Justification  for  the  expenditure 
I  assume  that  all  sensible  men 
public  debt  be  not  only  not 
ultimately  eliminated  altogether, 
headed   toward   bankruptcy   becau^ 
has  increased  the  public  debt  by 
And,   in   contrast   to   the   records 
we  can  point  to  permanent 
hamlet  in   the  Nation  to  show 
Highways,  streets,  sidewalks, 
grounds.    Civilian    Conservation 
ments.  new  and  Improved 
education  and  training,  financial 
countless    other    evidences    of    the 
social   and   economic   welfare   of 
ments  to  the  uses  for  which  this 

The  test  of  whether  we  are 
He  alone  In  the  Increase  in  the 
total  indebtedness,  public  and 
in  part  in  the  relationship  betweei 

While  the  public  debt  has 
dollars,  in  the  last  6  years,  the 
vate,  of  all  the  people  of  the 
$5,000,000,000.      When    Franklin 
total  Indebtedness  of  all  the 
Today  It  Is  $155,000  000.000.     Can 
the  American  people  that  we  are 
while  a  portion  of  the  total  debl 
creased  and  that  out  of  the  wholi 
ment  has  been  almost  cotopleted 
One  of  the  reasons  why  it  has 
Treasury's  indebtedness  is  becaua ; 
credit. almost  completely  evaporate  1 

Prom  1920  to  1930  the  annual 
people   was   about   $3,000,000,000. 
we  were  told  that  poverty  was  on 
would  become  a  fading  memory, 
like  a  glorious  mirage  before  ou] 
necessity  for  Government  aid  In 
quired   money,   we   must   remember 
term  leans  have  fallen  off  by 
decrease  in  long-term  debts  grew 
willingness  of  banks  and  other 
may  be  an  academic  question 
government  had  to  stop  into  the 
dollars  of  the  Increase  In  the 
complain  is  represented  by  loana 
other  essential  activities  of  the 
be  rettirned  to  the  Treasury  and 
uled  time.    When  we  subtract 
debt  under  Roosevelt,  the  total 
the  Treasury,  the  total   increase 
as  the  Increase  in  the  4  years  of 
results,  I  challenge  any  honest 
parlson.     When   one   views  this 
as  a  glorious  achievement   not 
standpoint  but  from  the  standpo 

During  the  administration  of 
the  United  States  sold  for  less 
and  every  additional  issue  of 
oversubscribed.     And    the    Intere^ 
charges  upon  these  Increased 
they  were  under  the  adminlstratlcjn 
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minds  oi  the  people  at  large  are 
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single  permanent   improvement 
the  expendit\ire  of  any  of 
or  a  highway,  or  a  courthouse, 
works,  or  a  sewer  system,  or 
to  which  they  can  point 
of  this  Increased  Indebtedness? 
women  would  prefer  that  the 
but  that  It  be  reduced  and 
But  I  deny  that  otrr  country  is 
the  Roosevelt   administration 
ifteen  or  sixteen  billion  dollars, 
of   the   Hoover   administration, 
In  almost  every  city  and 
this  money  has  gone, 
systems,  water  works,  play- 
camps,    drainage    Improve- 
rural  electrification,  youth 
lid  to  homes  and  business,  and 
Government's    interest    in    the 
Jl   the   people  stand   as   monu- 
money  has  been  expended, 
toward  bankruptcy  does  net 
debt.     It  lies  in  part  in  the 
e.  of  all  the  people,  and  it  lies 
indebtedness  and  assets. 
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Indebtedness,  public  and  pri- 
has  declined  by  more  than 
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people  was  $160,000,000,000. 
any  political  financier  convince 
1  leaded  toward  bankruptcy  when, 
is  Increased,  the  total  has  de- 
a  program  of  infinite  improve- 
throughout  the  Nation? 
been  necessary  to  Increase  the 
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supremacy  In  the  President's  election  of  1940.  That  contest  will 
be  fought  out  on  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
Democratic  Party  stands  upon  that  record,  and  our  opponents  wUl 
not  be  permitted  to  straddle  the  fundamental  Issues  involved  by 
pretending  to  approve  the  objectives  while  objecting  to  the  details 
of  their  accomplishment.  

Without  regard  to  conditions,  the  Democratic  Party  will  stand  or 
faU  in  1940  on  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  We  are 
ready  to  lay  before  the  American  people  In  the  minutest  detail,  li 
desired  not  merely  the  objectives  but  the  methods  and  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  relationship  between  government  and  the 
people  In  my  Judgment,  the  American  people  will  not  repudiate 
toe  first  administration  in  2  decades  that  has  sought  to  hiunaiuze 
our  Government.  They  will  not  repudiate  the  record  of  the  man 
who,  while  battling  for  peace  and  self-respect  among  the  world,  has 
battled  for  peace  and  self-respect  at  home. 

When  future  historians  write  impartially  the  great  achievement 
of  the  Roosevelt  admlnUtratlon  they  will  marvel  at  the  almost 
Incredible  accomplishments  which  have  marked  its  progress. 

Let  us  who  have  been  a  part  of  that  record,  or  who  have  benefited 
bv  It  or  who  have  believed  in  it,  unsheath  our  sword  and  unfiirl 
our  flag,  not  in  cowardice,  not  in  retreat,  not  in  apology-  but  in 
the  militant  knowledge  that  the  American  P^P^^*^  »^^^,J^^^„"V* 
intelligent  and  they  will,  when  they  know  the  trutH.  enthrone  it 
•gain  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  Government. 


National  Maritime  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  24  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  May  19),  1939 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCES  T^  ^^^EY.  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Mr  MEAD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cement  to 
ha^e  prSed  to  the  Record  the  address  delivered  at  Bowling 
Gr^n  New  York  aty.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebraUon  ol 
S^on^^itime  Day,  May  22.  1939.  by  fy^^^^^^^^^ 
colleague  from  Connecticut  IMr.  MalonetI.  The  able  ad- 
Sei  Slivered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  emphasizes 
Sfn^UonaS^gi^cance  attached  to  the  maritime  mdustry 
and  ite  relaUon  to  our  national  weU-being.  ,  _^  ^„  ko 

There  b^  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

»¥..»   a  r«»Titiirv  aeo  the  first  American 

A  score  of  yea«,°»°"„^^"^  *^^°^  Wt  Svannah.  Ga..  for  a 
•team-propelled  shlp^  ^e  i?Ct^  aJ  this  tiny  vessel  breasted 
-round  voyage"  across  the  Atlantic      as  tmsT,    y^  u^^ustry  was 

the  broad  Atlantic.  ^^^^  7^^^,  ^^Cndfv  thellvS  and  destl- 
to  be  transformed  »»»  ''^y  ^^^^'SS?n  of  that  stable  event 
nles  of  men  and  nations.  In  «»'^«"^°^*;'°°  °^r^*  Jf  that  great 
President  Roosevelt  ^^,^'^^r^^ti£j^Tl^lutl  is  whf^e 

UclZ  ffSmm^  It  was  largely  as  a  ^^^^  °/ .t^^i't^rTSd 
errands  of  trade  and  because  of  the  ^"o»^,  o'J^.^^  °?J1^^\SS 
rrpw*  of  those  vessels  that  there  was  established  In  this  waiion 
^m  thS^ry  ISon  the  beginnings  of  individual  fortunes  and 
rreat  industrtal  and  financial  institutions.  ^vnioH  or^rf 

Out  of  the  trading  traditions  of  that  period  came  the  skllledand 
steady  Yankee™A».  who  not  only  became  famous  over  the  world 
?ut  pUJS^lTthe  building  of  institutions  which  are  now  f^ous 
and  far  reaching  and  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  world  s 

^SSugh"connectlcut  finds  its  greatest  glory  in  ^f  ^  "^J^L^*" 
maritime  affair^at  least  in  comparison  with  its  neighboring 
BUtcs— our  devotion  to  the  sea  has  never  dlnmied  *>"*  ™"i"-^ 
oS^terest  in  matters  pertaining  to  shipping  been  Intensified^ 
Not  only  are  we  concertied  with  the  interests  of  maritime  meru 
but  we  as  a  State  are  consciously  proud  of  our  great  harbors,  we 
Ki^S  opUmLm  toward  the  day  when  Connecticut  may  once 


more  enjoy  Its  place  In  the  sun  of  the  maritime  trade.  The  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  which  is  located  at  New  London.  Is  an  Intimate 
link  between  Connecticut  and  the  merchant  marme.  The  manu- 
factvirers  and  bxislnessmen  of  my  State  are  now.  as  always,  keenly 
aware  of  the  vital  necessity  of  shipping,  and  especlaUy  American 
shipping,  to  their  business  and  to  American  indxistry. 

This  gathering  of  American  citizens,  for  whom  carriage  uy  «», 
its  history  and  development,  are  part  and  parcel  of  your  dauy 
Uves,  know  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Amer- 
ican sailing  ships  were  foremost  In  world  trade,  Whra  «t«^ 
vessels  became  fast  enough  to  supersede  our  great  C"PP«'^ .  ?^PJ»' 
the  American  flag,  which  until  that  time  was  found  on  masthMida 
in  aU  of  the  ports  of  the  world,  was  gradually  replaced  by  other 
flags.  American  shipping  declined.  The  reasons  for  th»t  decline 
are  not  especially  important  now.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  W9 
must  once  more  raise  the  American  flag  on  the  sea  highways  or 
world  commerce  to  a  point  that  will  approximate  its  former  pre- 

*^Durrng  the  boom  occasioned  by  the  horrible  World  War  when  the 
United  States  Government  attempt.?d  the  Herculean  task  of  buUd- 
ing  a  merchant  marine  in  2  years.  It  appeared  that  we  might 
regain  the  ground  that  was  lost.  We  made  some  gam,  b^t  to 
spite  of  support  from  the  PederaJ  Oovemment.  the  great  war 
fleet  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  to  some  extent  focay 

I  should  like  to  believe,  howeyer,  that  this  day  might  mark  the 
rebirth  or  the  reawakening  of  the  Am«ncan  merehMt  marine 
^anks  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  of  which  the  dlstlnguJahed 
genUeman  who  preceded  me  Is  a  member,  the  American  flag  U  once 
more  becoming  prominent  and  important  In  world  O"**^*-  Since 
aU  things  that  are  good  In  American  government  seem  tobe  laid 
on  a  foundation  of  something  said  by  George  Washington,  tt  !■ 
interesting  to  remember  that  as  early  as  1790  he  said. 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of  war  to  abridge  tlie 
means,  and  thereby  at  least  enhance  the  price  of  ^trwaporttog  pro- 
ductions to  their  proper  markets.  I  recommend  to  ^^  «^»^ 
reflections  of  Congress  how  far  and  to  what  mode  "  »*yj^": 
pedlent  to  guard  against  embarraasments,  by  such  encouri««ment 
toour  own  navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce  and  agriculture 
less  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms."     __    ^^   _^  .  .     ,^  .  .. 

Partly  because  of  this  advice  from  Washington,  and  to  part  be- 
cause <rf  our  earlier  traditions,  the  Federal  Government  has  alwaya 
displayed  a  keen  interest  in  shipping,  but  never  so  m"ch  as  now. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  I  have  an 
especial  interest  in  the  promotion  of  an  adequate  merchant  nvartoe 
and  am  hopeful  that  I  may.  in  some  smaU  measure  at  least,  be  able 
to  assist  in  encouraging  its  further  growth. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  time,  In  parentheses,  that  as  I  came 
to  this  observance  this  morning  my  mtod  dwelt  upon  the  sweet 
memory  of  Senator  Copeland.  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  welfare  ol 
the  men  and  the  business  that  foUowed  the  sea  The  mar  time 
industry  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  hU  millions  of  friends 
to  New  York  and  over  the  country  miss  him  as  I  do.  Because  he 
so  much  loved  the  work  to  which  you  are  engaged,  my  heart,  at  the 
moment  seems  to  bleed  a  Uttle.  I  pray  that  he  is  now  enjoying 
the  everiasting  beauties  of  eternity.  His  Illustrious  successor.  Sen- 
ator MiM).  has  taken  Senator  Ccpelands  place  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  follows  in  his  wake  as  a  friend  of  the  men  of  the 
sea.  He  is  endowed  with  ability  and  a  rare  courage  and  strength, 
and  he  will  earn  yovir  applause. 

The  Government  is  Interested  in  the  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  protect  our  foreign 
trade  from  complete  dependence  on  foreign-flag  ships  and  sec- 
ondly, to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  merchant  vessels  suitable 
as  naval  auxiliaries  to  times  of  naval  emergency. 

The  idea  of  protecting  American  commerce  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  not  In  my  opinion  a  smart 
public  relations  argument  of  American  ship  operators.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  an  important  and  real  necessity— as  history  has  so 
clearly  pototed  out.  During  the  period  of  the  Boer  War  we  were 
left  without  transportation  faculties  sufflclent  to  handle  otu-  foreign 
commerce,  because  we  had  become  careless  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  had  come  to  depend  upon  foreign-flag  ships. 

The  lack  of  an  American  merchant  martoe  in  those  days  de- 
oreclated  the  value  of  products  of  the  American  farms  to  a  pitifully 
low  level  Here  was  eloquent  evidence  to  demon-'trate  how  Im- 
nortant  our  shipping  facilities  were  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  Im- 
KrtS  and  to  the  firmer  of  the  Middle  West.  Agaui  in  1914.  when 
Nations  at  war  withdrew  their  ships  from  our  trade,  the  producU 
of  our  factories  were  piled  high  on  American  wharves^  and  stored 
to  raUway  cai«  that  crowded  terminal  yards  because  there  was  not 
^ilaWe  transportaUon.  This  serious  dislocation  of  our  foreign 
?r7de  W  a  dTiWing.  lasting  effect.  Now-to  another  unfortunate 
perlil  to  the  worid^  history-It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bounct 
E  a  matter  of  national  defense,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
farms  and  indUEtrief.  to  buUd  an  American  merchant  martoe  which 
will  free  us  from  a -dependence  on  foreign-flag  veaels. 

With  resnect  to  providing  auxUlarles  for  the  Navy  for  national 
deXS  TTobvious  to  Lyone  who  think,  about  It  that  our 
preSS  merchant-martoe  fleet  is  Inadequate  to  «^PPly  \5,%^« 
K^iumber  of  vessels  which  the  Navy  must  have  If  It  «*  ^  func- 
tton  Fortunately,  however,  the  Maritime  Commission  has  devel- 
op a  pro^mider  which  we  are  rapidly  complettoga  numbtf 
SfTeiBe&^e^  the  Navy  requirement,  for  wch  serrloea.    Hwrdlf 
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a  week  roes  by.  It  seems  to  me.  during  which  a  new  ship  Is  not 
being  launched,  and  one  which  Is  built  to  Navy  specifications  and 
with  sufllclent  speed  properly  to  serve  our  national  forces  should 
there  ever  come  a  time  of  necessity.  God  forbid  that  that  time 
ever  come,  but  God  give  us  strength  properly  to  defend  ourselves 
shou'.d  we  be  caught  in  the  vortex  of  another  conflict.  I  have  no 
fear  that  we  will  become  Involved  in  war.  but  I  would  be  afraid  If 
the  American  people  were  not  of  the  almost  unanimous  desire  that 
we  he  well  prepared,  so  well  prepared  that  those  with  a  thought  of 
war  would  pass  us  by. 

There  are  no  peoples  of  the  world  toward  whom  I  have  a  feeling 
of  hate.  There  are.  however,  a  few  governments.  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
which  have  so  disregarded  respect  for  the  ordinary  canons  of  de- 
cency that  we  would  be  naive  If  we  did  not  possess  a  strength  that 
they  will  respect.  Without  a  competent  police  force  even  this  great 
city  might  become  a  shambles.  Without  a  great  navy,  we,  as  a 
nation,  might  one  day  And  ourselves  lacking  the  strength  to  meet 
a  ruthless  enemy. 

Congress  has  decided  that  It  Is  ab.solutely  necessary  that  this 
country  produce  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  protect  our  foreign 
commerce  and  provide  a  necessary  naval  auxiliary.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
merchant  marine  should  be  built  up  by  private  enterprise,  assisted 
where  necessary  by  Government  aid.  The  necessity  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  however.  Is  so  great  that  If  private  enterprise  Is 
unable  to  mamtaln  It,  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  Government 
assume  the  responsibility.  It  Is  my  hope  that  such  a  course  wUl 
not  be  necessary,  and  that  we  may  revitalize  the  spirit  of  the 
masters  of  the  old  New  England  clipper  ships  and  build  a  substantial 
merchant  marine  owned  and  operated  by  private  American  citizens. 

To  have  a  successful  merchant  marine  we  must  do  more  than 
merely  construct  ships.  We  must  man  them  with  efficient  and  con- 
tented crews  of  American  citizens.  In  that  direction  we  are  also 
making  progress.  I  am  happy  that  labor  disturbances,  which  were 
common  In  the  maritime  Indtistry  Just  a  little  while  ago,  have  be- 
come less  frequent.  I  believe  that  this  has  come  about  largely  by 
the  cooperative  attitude  of  the  seamen's  labor  organizations  and  of 
the  vessel  operators  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Both  the  labor  unions  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  have  done  a  good  Job  In  minimizing  the 
disputes  which  are  so  destructive  to  orderly  commerce.  May  the 
good  feeling  be  intensified  and  magnified.  May  more  American 
ship.',  go  do'jen  to  the  seas.  May  their  progress  to  the  sea  give 
comfort  to  all  Americans  in  showing  that  the  Nation  is  on  the  Job. 
May  they  give  joy  to  our  friends,  and  may  they  be  notice  to  the 
world  and  our  enemies  therein — if  such  there  be — that  this  peace- 
loving  nation  of  ours  in  its  devotion  to  peace  has  not  forgotten  to  be 
prepared  for  war.         

Missouri    Chapter    of    National     Association     of 

Postmasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

"       IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  29),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMBS  A.  FARLEY,  MAY  12,  1939 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  State  convention  of  the  Missouri  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters  held  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  May  12.  1939. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  meet  here  In  St.  Louis  today  with  the  Missouri 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  and  It  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  visit  with  your  genial  host,  Rufus  Jackson,  the 
postmaster  of  this  great  city.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fine  attendance  at  thla  convention  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
coming. 

We  are  most  fortunate  In  having  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
management  and  in  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  justifiable 
pride  in  our  accomplishments.  Few  people  realize  the  tremendous 
Influence  exerted  by  the  Postal  Service  In  the  progress  of  business, 
transportation,  and  in  the  dally  lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  transactions  of  the  Postal 
•  Service  resulted  in  a  total  turn-over  of  cash  handled  in  post  offices 
of  more  than  $8,000,000,000.  This  amount  is  one-third  more  than 
all  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  exceeds 
the  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  whole  Federal  establishment,  including  the  emergency  agencies. 


It  amounts  to  more  than  $62  for  i  tvcry  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
America. 

The  ord'nary  postal  revenues  derived  from  the  collection  of  post- 
age broke  all  records  last  year,  am  I  the  revenues  received  thus  far 
in  this  fiscal  year  Indicate  further  increases,  which  means  that  for 
the  third  successive  year  the  pos  al  revenues  have  shown  steady 
gains,  exceeding  the  revenues  of  ar  y  previous  year  in  history. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  during  the 
fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  the  1  ncrease  in  postal  revenues  came 
largely  from  the  smaller  cities  an  J  towns,  and  during  that  period 
postal  business  lagged  somewhat  n  the  great  Industrial  centers — 
while  during  the  current  fiscal  ytar  of  1939  Increases  have  been 
shown  in  the  large  cities,  and  w«  are  still  maintaining  Increased 
business  in  the  smaller  communit  es.  Therefore,  I  can  say  to  you 
that  there  has  been  no  business  recession  insofar  as  the  Postal 
Service  is  concerned,  and  our  revjnues  are  ordinarily  accepted  as 
an  accxirate  barometer  of  business  conditions. 

The  mail  volume  is  increasing  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  when 
compared  to  the  same  periods  ol  last  year.  We  have  kept  pace 
with  this  Increased  volume  by  a<  ding  more  employees.  We  now 
have  on  our  rolls  and  at  work  in  the  post  offices  more  people 
than  have  ever  been  employed  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Service.  Working  conditions  are  better.  The  average  salary  of 
postal  employees  in  the  field  service  is  greater  than  the  average 
salary  in  other  Government  estal  ilishments,  and  certainly  higher 
than  the  average  income  of  emp  oyees  in  private  industry.  This 
Indicates  a  steady  gain  in  busineis.  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  shows  that  the  patjons  are  taking  advantage  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  or  the  wonderful  facilities  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  make  this  report  to  you,  and 
I  know  that  you.  as  public  officials  and  as  citizens,  are  pleased  to 
note  and  accept  this  report  as  evii  lence  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  keeping  up  its  march  of  progress;  that  Its 
people  are  increasing  business  act  ivlties;  that  they  believe  in  their 
Government;  that  they  are  living  up  to  the  good-neighbor  policy — 
for  you  and  I  know  that  when  postal  receipts  are  increasing  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  a  gocx  part  of  that  revenue  comes  from 
the  ordinary  social  correspondenci  carried  on  between  families  and 
friends.  When  that  condition  (xists  everybody  knows  that  we 
are  getting  along  all  right  in  Ame  rica. 

I  make  no  claim  for  personal  c  redlt  for  the  accomplishments  of 
this  fine  establishment.  While  tlie  service  has  been  generally  Im- 
proved during  my  administration  as  Postmaster  General,  frankness 
and  honesty  require  that  I  give  to  you,  the  postmasters,  to  my  most 
efficient  staff  in  the  Department,  i  ind  to  all  of  the  postal  employees 
the  credit  for  such  improvements.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  been  the  nost  respected  of  all  Government 
agencies  for  many,  many  years.  Before  we  were  born  postal  offi- 
cials and  employees,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  had  given  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  and  thel  ■  best  efforts  to  the  development 
of  this  magnificent  conununicatio  i  system.  All  praise  to  my  prede- 
cessors and  your  predecessors  ar  d  to  the  loyal  army  of  workers 
that  has  given  such  a  fine  exam  pie  of  courage,  fidelity,  and  effi- 
ciency. We  make  but  one  claim-  -that  we  have  accepted  our  posi- 
tions as  a  public  trust.  We  hav »  but  one  objective — that  In  the 
administration  of  this  public  trust  we  shaU  at  all  times  safeguard 
the  public  interest  and  pass  on  to  Dur  successors  an  improved  service 
In  keeping  with  the  progress  of  tie  Nation. 

Our  greatest  asset  Is  good  will  In  private  business  goodwill  Is 
recorded  as  a  capital  asset.  In  a  public  establishment  such  as  otirs 
we  have  no  reason  to  reduce  this  asset  to  a  dollar  and  cents  value. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  unl  ;ss  we  do  everything  possible  to 
develop  goodwill  we  are  not  sat  sfylng  our  patrons,  and  we  will 
not  attain  our  objective. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  careful  observance  of  postmasters 
and  postal  employees  convinces  n  te  that  we  are  reaping  the  benefit 
of  our  many  campaigns  to  encouage  courteous  and  efficient  postal 
service.  I  hear  many  expressiors  and  receive  many  letters  com- 
mending postal  people  on  their  ta  ct  and  courtesy.  I  want  to  thank 
all  postmasters  for  this  accomplishment  and  to  urge  that  you  con- 
tinue yovir  efforts  along  this  line .  Eternal  vigilance  is  required  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  obligation  to  our  patrons.  We  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  convinced  that  the  need  for  politeness  is  more  pronounced 
in  the  post  office  than  in  mos'  other  public  services.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  what  we  term  '  efficiency."  We  operate  a  monop- 
oly, at  least  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  therefore,  a  patron  has 
no  choice  but  to  deal  with  us;  consequently  it  is  fundamental  that 
we  exercise  great  care  in  deallni  with  our  ctistomers,  who  are  In 
reality  our  employers. 

Obviously  the  patron  Is  not  a  ways  right,  but  we  gain  nothing 
In  attempting  to  prove  to  him  i  hat  he  is  wrong.  Conversely,  wo 
are  not  always  right.  While  It  li  true  that  relatively  few  mistakes 
occur  in  the  handling  of  the  bl  lions  of  pieces  of  mail  annually, 
yet  it  is  human  to  err,  and  our  ei  iployees  on  rare  occasions  missend 
mall  or  delay  the  transmission  of  mail  matter.  When  such  a  thing 
occurs,  be  frank  about  it.  Admit  the  fault  and  take  prompt  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Apoloj  ize  for  the  mistake  and  you  wiU 
make  a  friend  for  the  Postal  Se  "vice  and  add  to  the  good  will  so 
valuable  to  the  Department. 

You,  as  postmasters,  should  c  )nstantly  strive  to  sectire  the  co- 
opjeration  and  good  will  of  the  et  iployees  of  your  office.  Make  each 
and  every  person  In  your  establli  hment  feel  that  the  part  he  plays 
in  the  Service  is  an  important  jart.  Be  Ann  when  necessary  and 
always  point  out  the  mistakes  made  by  your  subordinates.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  have  an  individual  responsibility  to  the  public 
and  encourage  them  to  assume  iksponslbility. 
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Never  reprimand  an  employee  In  the  presence  of  others.  To  do 
so  Injtires  his  self-respect,  causes  him  to  resent  the  criticism,  and 
defeats  any  good  that  might  come  from  It.  When  irregularities 
occur  call  the  offender  aside  privately  and  administer  the  rebxike  in 
a  gentlemanly  way.  Authority  sho\ild  never  asstune  the  privilege 
of  transgressing  the  laws  of  common  co\irtesy  of  man  to  man. 

Be  sure  that  youi  supervisors  are  properly  trained,  and  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  do  not  permit  humiliating  Incidents  to  occxir 
in  maintaining  discipline  in  your  office. 

It  Is  your  duty  as  postmasters  to  see  that  all  employees  are  trained 
for  their  work.  The  Importance  of  this  phase  of  your  Jobs  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Adequate  and  understandable  instructions 
should  be  furnished  to  all  newly  appointed  employees,  and  these 
Instructions  may  be  repeated  occasionally,  for  even  those  who  are 
presumed  to  thoroughly  understand  their  work  are  often  helped 
by  having  their  minds  refreshed  on  some  important  points.  I  am 
sure  that  the  average  postal  employee  wants  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  this  business,  and  if  proper  instructions  are  given  in 
an  enlightened  manner  it  will  do  much  in  quickening  the  purpose 
and  energy  of  our  personnel. 

There  are  several  ways  of  Instructing  the  employee,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  organization.  It  can  be  accomplished  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  Regardless  of  the  method  that  is  followed,  be 
sure  that  each  and  every  Individual  under  your  supervision  is 
trained  for  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  be  doubly  sure  that 
those  assigned  to  window  work  where  they  contact  the  public 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  positions  they 
occupy.  Inaccurate  Information  given  to  patrons  Is  most  annoy- 
ing and  causes  complaints  that  are  very  difficult  to  answer.  Ad- 
monish all  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  deal  directly  with  the 
patrons  to  be  courteovis  at  all  times,  to  give  information  only 
when  they  are  sure  the  answer  is  correct,  and  to  say  "thank  3rou" 
pleasantly  at  the  conclusion  of  each  transaction.  Give  your  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  matter  and  you  will  accomplish  more 
than  you  realize. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recognize  good  work.  When  some  mem-  j 
ber  of  yo\ar  staff  has  p>erformed  a  task  In  a  most  efficient  manner,  I 
or  has  done  something  to  cause  favorable  comment  on  the  part 
of  a  patron,  let  him  know  you  are  pleased  with  his  work.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  commend  him  for 
his  Interest  In  the  Service.  To  do  so  encourages  him  to  continue 
in  his  efforts  along  that  line. 

I  feel  very  Btrong'y  on  this  matter  of  tact  and  courtesy  In  our 
dealings  with  the  patrons  and  employees,  and  shall  appreciate 
your  continued  cooperation. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department  will  cooperate  with 
you  If  you  will  but  seek  Its  help  when  you  are  In  need  of  assist- 
ance In  solving  any  of  your  problems.  The  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Department  are  organized  and  maintained  for  that  ptir- 
pose.  The  several  bureaus  under  my  general  direction  formulate 
policies  and  issue  rules  and  regulations  which  are  calculated  to 
Insure  adequate  and  efficient  service  for  the  people,  and  also  to 
protect  vour  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  employees. 

We  In  the  Depwirtment  have  no  direct  contact  with  our  cus- 
tomers but  must  of  necessity  leave  that  most  Important  function 
to  you  and  your  staff  In  the  local  post  offices,  so  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  no  matter  how  high  our  purpose  may  be.  unless  we  can 
secure  your  enthusiastic  support  we  cannot  be  successful.  For 
that  reason  I  attend  meetings  of  this  kind  whenever  possible,  and 
I  encourage  the  administrative  officials  In  the  Department  to  do 
likewise — for  I  am  convinced  that  these  conventions  offer  us  our 
best  opportunity  to  engender  good  wlU  and  good  feeling  between 
the  headquarters  staff  and  the  personnel  In  the  field  service. 
There  are  others  here  with  me  from  the  Department  and  a  nimiber 
of  post-office  inspectors  are  present,  all  of  them  available  for  coun- 
sel and  advice  concerning  yoxir  service  problems. 

I  regret  that  other  engagements  which  are  principally  my 
scheduled  appearance  at  other  State  conventions  prevent  my 
remaining  with  you  for  a  longer  period,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  again.  Before  concluding  1 
want  to  extend  to  you  the  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  to  again  assure  you  of  my  sincere  appreci- 
ation for  the  fl"p  work  you  are  doing. 


March  of  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  19),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  HAROLD  C.  UREY 


Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Cowgressional  Rxcord  an  address  deliv- 


ered by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  of  Columbia  University,  at  the 
National  Emergency  Conference,  held  at  the  Raleigti  Hotel. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  14.  1939.  The  address  deals  with 
the  march  of  fascism,  which  has  been  spreading  over  certain 
sections  of  Europe  and  is  now  manifesting  its  influence  in 
our  own  country.  It  discusses  particularly  the  flood  of  anti- 
alien  bills,  which  are  essentially  Fascist  in  their  purpoi't  and 
intent,  now  appearing  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  many  sides  of  these  numerous  bills  have  been  discussed  by 
the  speakers  in  this  sjrmposlum,  so  that  It  would  be  quite  Impos- 
sible, I  think,  for  me  to  add  anything  on  this  subject.  I  shall  there- 
fore review  what  I  believe  to  be  the  broader  asprcts  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  refer  to  the  speedy  march  of  fascism,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  totalitarianism,  which  has  been  spreading  over  Europe,  signs 
of  which  are  appearing  in  Prance  and  England,  and  now  in  the 
United  States.  For  essentially  these  antlallen  bills  are  Fascist  in 
Intent  and  "will  be  Fascist  In  their  restilts. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  realized  that  fascism,  when  It  came  to  the 
United  States,  would  come  as  lOO-percent  Americanism,  but  I  had 
not  quite  realized  what  the  scapegoat  would  be.  I  had  thought 
perhaps  It  might  be  the  Negroes  or  the  Jews,  but  now  we  realize 
definitely  that  It  is  the  foreigners  who  have  appeared  on  the  ssene. 
It  Is  In  line  with  certain  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  being  all  of  us  foreigners,  that  of  course,  we  could  not  tol- 
erate the  most  recent  foreigners  who  arrived  on  our  shores 

But  what  Is  fascism?  This  question  Is  asked  by  many  people, 
and  most  of  us  have  but  the  haziest  notions  of  what  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  this  movement  is.  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  con- 
cept of  Its  underlying  purposes  and  objectives.  We  all  recognize 
that  selfishness  Is  a  characteristic  of  human  beings.  We  vary  all 
the  way  from  those  who  have  the  slightest  trace  of  this  charac- 
teristic who  are  willing  to  give  everything  they  have  to  other  people, 
to  dedicate  their  whole  ll\'es  to  a  particular  movement,  to  those 
who  are  completely  self-centered  In  their  reactions. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  who  sit  here  to  realize  that  people  exist  who 
are  so  abjectly  selfish  as  are  certain  powerftil  people  in  this  modem 
world.  There  are  F«>pl«  ^^°  ^"^^^  ^  acquire  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  all  power,  all  wealth,  all  unhampered  freedom.  More- 
over, they  believe  that  this  can  be  done  by  curtailing  the  rights, 
wealth,  and  freedom  of  others.  They  wish  to  have  their  own  free- 
dom but  vnvld  reduce  others  to  slaves;  they  would  acquire  great 
wealth  when  others  are  reduced  to  poverty.  If  you  see  this  charac- 
teristic of  fascism,  then  you  can  understand  many  of  the  things 
they  do.  Such  fundamental  principles  as  justice,  truth,  and  honor 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  since  they  are  contrary  to  their  funda- 
mental objectives. 

In  order  to  obtain  their  objectives  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
tell  the  truth,  because  any  cooperation  they  might  receive  from 
the  great  mass  of  people  cotUd  never  be  secured  If  they  frankly 
admitted  their  real  purposes.  Hence  In  their  contacts  with  people 
their  statements  range  all  of  the  way  from  failure  to  state  the  truth 
through  Intentional  misrepresentation  to  out-and-out  lies  of  un- 
belle\'able  magnitude.  In  fact,  Hitler  has  stated  that  in  order  to 
obtain  one's  ends  lies  should  be  so  vast  that  people  ctnnot  believe 
they  could  be  lies.  Moreover,  In  fighting  things  of  this  sort  we  are 
hampered  by  the  essential  honesty  and  uprightness  of  most  people. 
We  are  so  honest  that  we  cannot  believe  that  other  people  Inten- 
tionally lie  In  a  brazen  and  bold  fashion. 

These  antl-allen  bills  are  essentially  Fascist  In  their  concept  and 
purposes,  as  we  all  know.  They  have  for  their  purpos?  not  the 
eradication  of  corruption  brought  by  a  handful  of  aliens  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  well,  in  considering  things  of  this  sort,  to  be 
sure  that  we,  otirselves,  are  not  of  the  Intolerant  Fascist  group,  for 
whenever  one  attempts  to  curtail  his  fellow  citizens  and  their  pro- 
posals one  may  lay  himself  open  to- the  same  countercharge.  Hence 
let  us  look  briefly  at  the  characteristics  of  fascism  or  totalitarian  ism 
as  we  see  them  today. 

I  wish  to  list  some  of  these  characteristics  as  I  observe  them  to 
foreign  countries.  I  Ust  them  vrlthout  any  Intent  of  giving  them 
In  their  order  of  Importance  at  all.  I  am  In  a  way  only  collecting 
my  exi>erlmental  data. 

(1)  The  Fascist  states  that  he  believes  In  law  and  order.  Of 
course,  we  all  believe  m  law  and  order.  But  the  Fascist  objects 
to  the  democratic  disorder  that  comes  from  pec^le  having  different 
and  conflicting  Ideas.  He  Is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  disorder  and 
make  everybody  agree.  This  Is  his  definition  of  law  and  order. 
Please  note  that  many  people  have  hailed  the  dictatorship  of 
France  under  Daladler  in  the  name  of  law  and  order. 

(2)  The  Fascist  suppresses  the  htmian  freedoms  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  us  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution — the  right 
of  free  assembly,  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  free  press, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  the  right  of  being  immolested  in 
our  homes.  All  of  these  are  suppressed  In  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. Whenever  they  appear  in  our  own  country  to  that  extent 
there  Is  a  similarity  between  their  actions  and  the  actions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  our  governments  and  the  goremmenta  of  the 
totalitarian  states. 

(3)  The  Fascist  suppresses  all  organizations  except  his  own.  In 
partlctilar  he  first  outlaws  all  labor  organlzatlona.     Perhaps  tlie 
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CIO  «nd  the  A.  F.  of  L.  do  not  always  bshave  in  a  purely  demo- 
cratic and  altruistic  fashion  Sometimes  I  think  there  are  cases 
when  they  do  not.  but  I  am  nevertheless  very  suspiclcus  of  anyone 
who  would  completely  abolish  and  hamper  these  organizations. 
Undoubtedly  part  of  the  alien  bills  are  Intended  for  this  very  ob- 
ject It  would  be  difficult  for  a  labor  organization  having  some 
foreigners  in  Its  organization  to  engage  In  lobbying  activities  In 
Washington.  To  that  extent  we  are  certainly  dealing  with  fascism. 
Moreover  fascism  advocates  the  total  abolition  of  all  religious  and 
youth  organizations,  except  Its  own.  This  primarily  is  done  not 
because  they  object  to  religion  but  because  they  object  to  any 
organization  where  the  members  might  freely  discuss  their  ideas.  A 
dictatorship  miist  be  totalitarian  and  can  have  no  objectors  what- 
soever. 

(4)  The  Fascist  oppresses  minorities.  He,  of  course,  claims  to 
have  a  solution  to  all  the  Ills  which  are  plaguing  the  entire  civilized 
world  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  he  has  not  and  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  load  the  blame  of  that  failure  upon  some  minority. 
Moreover  there  are  latent  In  peo^e  a  very  sadistic  persecution 
complex,  and  by  allowing  his  followers  to  give  vent  to  this  perse- 
cution complex  he  is  able  to  mold  them  to  his  own  objectives.  In 
Germany  we  have  seen  the  Jews  and  Intellectuals  and.  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Christian  sects  persecuted.  In  Italy  we  see  the  in- 
tellectuals, and  I  am  told,  the  Protestants  oppressed.  These  antl- 
ailen  bills  show  that  certain  men  In  our  Government  are  willing 
to  xise  the  foreigner  as  the  scapegoat.  The  foreigner  Is  entirely 
too  minor  a  problem  in  this  country  to  be  worth  consldenng  for 
himself.  I  might  mention  that  Father  Coughlin's  particular 
variety  of  totalitarianism  has  picked  upon  the  Jew  for  his  minority, 
and  was  not  there  some  difficulty  about  Marian  Anderson  in  this 
city  a  short  time  ago? 

(5)  The  totalitarian  Is  intensely  nationalistic.  It  is  usually  100- 
percent  Americans  who  perhaps  are  the  most  dangerous  citizens. 
The  Fascist  includes  in  his  selllshness  not  only  himself  but  extends 
his  Intense  feeling  to  his  nation.  He  is  Interested  in  seeing  that 
his  nation  succeeds  beyond  all  others.  He  would  like  to  see  his 
so-called  race  populate  the  earth.  This  makes  the  existence  o: 
other  Independent  states  Intolerable  to  him.  It  makes  necessary 
the  deceitful  foreign  policy  of  totalitarianism. 

(6)  He  openly  states  that  his  object  is  to  save  the  country  from 
communism.  It  was  under  this  slogan  that  fascism  came  to 
Italy,  that  national  socialism  came  to  Germany,  that  Franco  came 
to  Spain.  It  Is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  know  how  great  the 
Communist  danger  was  in  any  of  these  countries  at  the  time 
that  fascism  arose.  In  my  mind,  at  least,  the  cure  Is  at  least  as 
bad  as  the  disease.  I  can  see  little  difference  in  what  happens  in 
th^se  three  countries  and  what  happens  fundamentally  In  Rvissia. 
But  at  this  point  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  strategy  under  which 
all  these  things  are  done;  that  Is.  saving  the  covmtry  from 
communism. 

The  United  States  was  inoculated  with  the  theory  of  commu- 
nism approximately  20  years  ago.  Surely  this  country  has  come 
to  a  state  of  Immunity  from  this  particular  '•Ism."  It  Is  Impos- 
sible fo'  the  Communist  Party  to  maintain  Its  position  on  the 
voting  ticket  in  New  York  State,  because  they  are  not  able  to 
muster  as  much  as  50,000  votes.  Nevertheless,  many  are  saying 
that  we  must  save  the  country  from  communism.  Of  course.  If 
we  do  not  have  any  out-and-out  communistic  scapegoat  In  this 
country,  or  If  we  have  no  Socialists,  we  turn  next  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  where  the  charge  will  be  made  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  First  Lady  of  the  land  are  outstanding 
Communists. 

I  can  only  say  that  people  who  engage  In  this  sort  of  propaganda 
are  following  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  those  countries  abroad 
who  have  followed  the  national  socialistic  or  Fascist  pattern,  and  I 
think  they  are  to  be  looked  at  with  caution,  especially  when  they 
appear  in  high  offices  In  our  Government. 

(7)  If  one  finally  realizes  that  perhaps  a  man  is  a  Fascist  or  a 
National  Socialist  or  totalitarian  then  of  course  we  must  realize 
that  he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  When  one  first  sxispects  Fascist 
propaganda  of  being  untruthful  It  becomes  immediately  obvious 
that  It  Is  a  complete  lie.  These  bills  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  represent  to  my  mind  the  very  height  of  that  propa- 
ganda. The  basis  upon  which  they  are  reached  cannot  possibly 
stand  In  the  light  of  day.  As  speakers  In  this  very  conference 
have  shown  the  niunber  of  aliens  In  the  United  States  Is  entirely 
too  small  to  be  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration  at  all.  And 
furthermore  the  existing  immigration  and  deportation  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Hence  their  objectives 
must  be  other  than  the  avowed  ones. 

I  Invite  you  to  look  over  otir  leaders  in  high  positions  In  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  llRht  of  these  few  superficial 
characteristics  that  I  have  listed.  I  think  you  mvist  conclude  that 
the  Fascist -Nazi  philosophy  has  penetrated  into  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  an  extent  far  beyond  any  such  penetration 
by  the  so-called  Communist  type  of  totalitarianism.  We.  as 
clMzens  of  the  United  States,  have  a  right  to  question  the  motives 
of  people  in  Congress  who  have  Introduced  this  list  of  70'  bills, 
at  least  until  the  bills  are  passed  and  signed  by  the  Pre-^ildent. 

In  clos'.ng  I  should  like  to  express  my  profound  confidence  in  the 
United  Slates  and  its  people.  Whenever  things  of  this  sort  have 
come  up  in  the  past  they  have  slcwly  t>een  brought  to  the  light  of 
day  and  have  been  defeated.  I  only  need  to  mention  the  organiza- 
ticn  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  still  exists  In 
the  United  States,  but  its  effect  is  negligible.    The  work  of  this  con- 


ference will  also  bring  to  public 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Just  a  word  to  the  admirers  of 
Stalin.    You  always  picture  yourself 
always  see  yourself  £is  the  oppressor, 
rtile,  have  the  riches,  have  freedom, 
eroiis.    You  may  be  in  the  labor  ba 
the  one  excluded  from  employment 
Ing?    Not  at  all.    You  are  so  self-"" 
Bide  of  your  own  importance.    You 
nothing  a  year  ahead  and  cannot 
children.  Just  as  you  cannot  remen 
and  probably  have  not  a  drcp  of 
yotir  veins. 

It  is  we  who  must  protect  these 
Pardon  our  obvious  irritation  toward 
deceitful,  and  selfish  activities. 


attention  motives  behind  these  bins 
ivlU  defeat  them,  I  am  sure. 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Franco,  and 
as  he  who  rides  at  the  top.    You 
not  as  the  oppressed.    You  will 
But  the  wheel  of  fate  is  treach- 
tallon,  the  concentration  camp. 
But  will  you  heed  this  warn- 
ed that  you  see  nothing  out- 
go short-sighted  that  you  see 
tjilnk  of  your  children  and  their 
that  you  are  an  alien  yourself 
3ure  American  Indian  blood  in 
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RADIO     ADDRESS    BY     HON.     AT  THUR    H.     VANDENBERG,     OP 
MICHIGAN,  li  AY  21.  1939 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr. 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
dress  by  the  very  able  senior 
VANDENBERG  ]   over  the  Mutual 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 


Presideht.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
A;  ipendix-  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
Senator  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
Broadcasting  System  during 
program  on  Sunday,  May  21, 


1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follov  s: 


I  disctiss  Government  spending 


do  It  without  burdening  you  witH  detailed  statistics.  But  I  shall 
give  you  a  few  general  figures  wh:  ch  ought  to  Jolt  any  thoughtful 
citizen — unless  he  be  Ponzl-mlnc  ed — Into  a  realization  that  our 


Santa  Claus  spenders  are  pushing 


safety  or  comfort.    Simple  arithm  ;tlc  is  the  same  under  any  kind 
of  a  "deal" — old.  new,  raw,  or  sc  uare.     You  can  be  ever  so  big- 


hearted  and  social-minded  and 
money,  but  unless  you  keep  your 
intentions   won't   save   you    from 


and  the  national  debt.    I  shall 


us  too  close  to  bankruptcy  for 


generous  with  other  people's 
arithmetic  straight,  your  sweet 
disaster.      I    quote    Franklin    D. 


Rooeevelt,  on  July  30,  1932,  when  :  le  was  campaigning  for  President 
on  the  promise  he  would  reduce  (lovernment  expenditures  25  per- 
cent, if  I  may  be  pardoned  that  ]|oignant  reminiscence.  Said  Mr. 
Roosevelt: 

"Any  government  like  any  family  can  for  a  year  si>end  a  little 
more  than  It  earns;  but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of 
that  habit  means  the  poorhouse." 

The  Federal  Government  has  continued  that  habit  for  9  un- 
interrupted years;  and  now — attempting  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity — we  are  engaged  in  an] amazing  effort,  deliberately  and 
consciously,  to  stretch  an  annual  national  income  of  $60,000,000,000 
Into  an  annual  national  Income  al  »30 ,000.000 ,000  by  spending  the 
difference.  This  administration  las  deliberately  and  consciously 
chc«en  what  the  President  himjielf  described  as  the  poorhouse 
route — and  we  are  now  so  Intent  upon  a  pell-mell  Journey  to  the 
end  of  this  road  that  the  Senate  this  week  added  $375,000,000  of 
cxtrabudgetary  appropriations  t<i  the  agricultural  bill  without 
even  hesitating  for  roll  calls  en  Dute.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  ages. 
It  either  leads  to  bankruptcy  or  to  the  equally  s\iicldal  Jeopardy 
of  an  inflation  which  will  destn  ly  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
money  precisely  as  It  did  In  th<  German  Republic  15  years  ago 
when  100,000,000  marks  were  stab:  llzed  on  the  basis  of  about  1  new 
cent. 

We  are  now  "spending"  at  the  rite  of  $10,000,000,000  a  year.  Our 
operating  deficit  will  be  about  $4  .000.000,000  this  year.  It  will  be 
the  ninth  heavy  deficit  In  a  row  The  national  debt  this  month 
crossed  the  $40,000,000,000  line.  This  does  not  include  at  least 
four  additional  billions  of  contingent  liability  which  we  have 
guaranteed.  Oh  yes,  there  are  i  ome  offsetting  assets  which  will 
provide  partially  compensating  cr  sdlts.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  paying  about  $15,000  a  miiute  out  of  the  Treasury,  day  and 
night,  while  we  are  taking  in  onl  i  about  $8,000  a  minute,  and  the 
gap  constantly  widens.  No  am<  unt  of  wishful  camouflage  can 
hide  this  fateful  trend.  In  spite  <  f  all  the  Pollyanna  nonsense  that 
we  can  spend  ourselves  into  pros  )erlty,  the  nagging  voice  of  com- 
mon sense  whispers  a  sinister  w  irnlng  to  us  that  we  had  better 
get  off  these  skids  before  It  Is  too  ate.  The  American  people  them- 
selves sense  it.  as  demonstrated   sy  the  Gallup  polls,  each  one  of 
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wbleh  shows  a  proereasively  increasing  public  anlmoctty  to  these 
prodigal  expenditures. 

The  total  cost  of  government  In  1937 — National.  State,  and  local — 
was  seventeen  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  That  is  equivalent  to 
the  total  annual  income  enjoyed  that  same  year  by  all  the  people 
in  21  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Think  of  it!  The  total 
income  of  that  great  group  of  States  only  equsJs  the  total  bill  for 
government — and  the  bill  still  grows.  How  much  longer  can  that 
enormous  nonproductive  absorption  of  the  national  Income  con- 
tinue? 

In  1913  the  cost  of  all  government  In  the  United  States  was  $34 
per  family.  Now  It  Is  $540  per  family.  And  Washington  sets  the 
pace.  Listen!  If  we  were  to  confiscate  every  dollar  of  every 
American  Income  in  excess  of  $5,000,  it  would  not  pay  the  bill  for 
the  Federal  Government  alone  this  year! 

These  enormous  expenditures  produce  an  ever-mounting  debt 
which  charges  today's  bills  to  the  generations  of  tomorrow.  We 
mortgage  the  birthright  of  tomorrow's  youth.  Meanwhile,  we  build 
up  enormous  carrying  charges  for  ourselves.  The  annual  interest 
charges  alcne  are  reaching  a  p>cint  where  they  equal  what  was  the 
whole  Federal  Budget  in  prewar  days.  The  Greeks  had  an  epigram 
that  "debts  turn  free  men  into  slaves."  But  we  need  revert  to  none 
of  this  ancient  wisdom  out  of  a  "horse-and-buggy  age."  We  can 
rest  upon  modernistic  authority.  In  his  great  retrenchment  mes- 
sage of  March  10.  1933.  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"Most  liberal  governments  are  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal 
policy,  and  we  must  avoid  this  danger." 

He  was  right;  and  the  best  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  coura- 
geously following  a  policy  of  hard  economy  during  the  first  4 
months  of  his  administration  he  got  more  econonric  recovery  for 
this  country  than  was  ever  registered  in  like  time  In  the  history  of 
any  other  land  in  any  other  time.  Then  something  happened,  and 
it  has  been  happening  ever  since.  Indeed,  we  now  are  told  that 
deficit  spending  is  actually  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  Well, 
we  get  the  "spending."  but  we  do  not  get  the  "recovery."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "spending"  and  the  "debts"  are  two  of  the 
reasons  why  we  do  not  get  recovery. 

Solvency  and  confidence  were  the  iieys  to  recovery  during  those 
first  120  days.  They  are  stlU  the  keys  today.  The  tragedy  of  it  is 
that  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  thrown  away.  The 
necessity  is  to  find  them  and  put  them  to  use  once  more. 

How  can  business  thrive,  how  can  it  make  a  long-range  plan  for 
expansion  and  development,  how  can  It  substantially  contribute  to 
reemployment,  when  the  public  credit  is  In  Jeopardy?  Increasing 
debts  and  increasing  deficit  spending  inevitably  lead  to  a  Federal 
need  for  greater  revenues — though  we  are  new  paying  the  highest 
peacetime  taxes  in  ovir  experience.  Greater  revenues  mean  greater 
taxes;  and  greater  taxes  fall  primarily  on  business,  although  finally 
they  must  be  paid,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  said.  In  the  "sweat  of 
the  brow  of  every  man  who  tolls."  There  Is  much  discussion  in 
congressional  circles  about  reducing  taxes  as  an  encouragement  to 
business.  But  how  can  you  reduce  taxes  and  increase  appropria- 
tions simultaneously?  How  can  you  hope  to  stimulate  business 
with  a  prospect  of  easier  tax  burdens  when  you  paralyze  business 
with  the  contemplation  of  an  ever -increasing  expenditure  and  an 
ever-mounting  debt?     It  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

The  only  other  alternative  would  be  another  Houdlni  manipuH- 
tlon  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  xmder  dangerous,  fioating  powers 
still  lingering  in  the  White  House.  But  that  prospect  is  as  terrify- 
ing to  business  as  the  other.  Take  either  horn  of  the  dllemtm. 
Business  and  recovery  are  the  victims.  So  are  12,000.000  unem- 
ployed. And  so  are  the  other  110,000,000  Americans  who  are  still 
struggling  to  "carry  on." 

"Oh."  but  they  say,  "you  cannot  possibly  balance  the  Budget 
today;  where  and  how  would  you  do  it?" 

Let's  be  entirely  frank  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
could  actually  balance  the  Federal  Budget  this  year  or  next.  We 
have  created  too  many  new  instrumentalities  of  government,  many 
of  which  are  sound  in  principle  and  which  the  people  would  not 
permit  to  be  abandoned.  But  we  can  stop  the  creation  of  new 
instrumentalities  where  we  are.  We  can  quit  making  new  ones 
imtU  we  have  caught  up  with  the  bills  for  those  now  existing.  We 
can  stop  creating  new  Federal  subsidies  until  we  have  found  a  way 
to  pay  for  those  created  heretofore.  We  can  postpone  every  new 
governmental  enterprise  not  immediately  essential  and  provably 
indispensable.  We  can  clean  house,  wherever  possible,  in  respect 
to  existing  undertakings.  We  can  rip  politics  out  of  pay  rolls.  We 
can  once  more  put  a  horizontel  reduction  on  all  Federal  salaries  in 
the  higher  brackets.  We  can  quit  boondoggling.  We  can  sub- 
stantially tighten  up  in  all  directions  If  the  official  tempo  and  the 
official  pattern  are  to  see  how  much  we  may  save  rather  than  how 
much  we  can  spend. 

An  evidence  of  a  real  will  to  thrift,  an  evidence  of  a  dependable 
conservation  purpose  will  go  far  toward  anticipating  the  solvency 
and  stimulating  the  confidence  which  thts  national  crisis  so  badly 
needs  and  which  will  precipitate  wholesome  recovery.  Those  to 
whom  we  are  voting  large  benefits  certainly  would  prefer  to  get 
their  living  out  of  recuperated  business  than  out  of  an  empty 
treasury.  There  is  no  final  advantage  for  anybody  out  of  Federal 
services  and  subsidies  if  we  destroy  a  solvent  society  and  a  sound 
economy  in  which  to  enjoy  them.  At  the  moment  we  are  trying  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear — and  It  Just  can't  be  done. 

The  spending  that  is  necessary  in  this  country  to  restore  busi- 
ness—and Jobs— is  private  spending,  not  public  spending.     From 
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1919  to  1929  there  wms  spent  In  thte  country  for  dtntde  goods  axMl 

privately  financed  construcUon  alone  a  total  of  $210,000,000,000.  or 
an  average  of  $19,000,000,000  a  year.  But  from  1932  to  1986  this 
figure  dropped  to  less  than  five  billions  a  year — and  there  we  linger. 
It  Is  a  loss  of  something  like  $16,000,000,000  a  yew.  Public  deficit 
spending,  even  at  the  alarming  rate  of  four  billions  a  year.  csjUMt 
possibly  be  a  substitute.  There  te  no  substitute.  Furthermore, 
this  public  deficit  spending  is  pretty  generally  conceded  to  dis- 
courage private  Investment  and  private  enterprise.  Oxir  net  deficit 
from  1931  to  1938  actually  totaled  more  than  all  the  defidta  o£ 
all  the  other  major  nations  of  all  the  world  combined  for  the  same 
period.  But  It  did  not  bring  back  the  private  spending  of  the 
Nation's  enterprisers,  the  Natlon^s  investors,  and  the  Nation's  plant 
managers.  That  requires  a  type  of  basic  confidence  which  is  not 
Induced  by  the  spectacle  of  an  Improvident  government.  Foe  thl» 
and  other  reasons  the  United  States  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  among  the  20  leading  industrial  nations  of  the  world  In  degree 
of  recovery  between  1929  and  1938.  according  to  the  League  of 
Nations  charts.  And  that  bespeaks  the  great  stake  which  the 
unemployed  themselves  have  in  every  effort  to  tiring  Federal  income 
and  outgo  at  least  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other. 

This  word  in  conclusion:  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  more  enjoy- 
able for  public  officials  to  spend  than  to  save.  The  favorite  formula 
of  the  Congressman  who  wants  to  stay  indefinitely  In  public  life 
Is  to  vote  In  favor  of  all  appropriations  and  agairtst  all  taxes.  But 
there  comes  a  dav  of  reckoning.  It  confronts  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  tonight.  We  cannot  much  longer 
go  on  as  we  are.  We  must  leave  the  road  to  ruin  while  there  ia 
yet  time.  If  what  the  President  said  on  March  10,  1933.  was  true. 
then  It  is  emphatically  more  true  now  in  the  aftermath  of  the  most 
colossal  spending  spree  in  all  recorded  history :  "Moet  liberal  govern- 
ments are  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  looee  fiscal  policy;  we  must  avoid 
this  danger." 

Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Missouri  Farmers*  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1939  I 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  cele- 
brated in  Missouri  an  event  of  significance  and  importance 
to  the  entire  Nation— the  twenty-filth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association.  On  March 
10.  1914,  in  a  lonely  little  country  schoolhouse.  seven  farmers 
met  and  organized  the  first  Farm  Clul>,  and  with  the  zeal  of 
apostolic  missionaries  initiated  a  crusade  that  in  25  short 
years  has  developed  the  most  successful  and  most  powerful 
cooperative  farm  organization  to  be  found  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  On  March  10.  in  commemoration  of  its  founding, 
and  its  quarter  century  of  service  to  the  farmer  and  the 
country,  thousands  of  members  of  the  M.  F.  A.,  and  their 
families,  assembled  in  towns  and  rural  schools  throughout 
the  State  to  celebrate  their  silver  jubilee  and  listen  to  an 
address  by  William  Hirth,  founder  of  the  association,  over  a 
Nation-wide  broadcast. 

The  founding  of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association  marks 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  cooperative  farm  organization. 
Its  story  reads  like  a  romance.  Beginning  with  seven  mem- 
bers and  no  tangible  resources,  it  has  dotted  the  State  with 
clubs,  exchanges,  filling  stations,  warehouses,  and  grain  ele- 
vators. It  has  established  selling  agencies,  creameries,  proc- 
essing plants,  mills,  truck  routes,  shipping  associations, 
stockyards,  and  commission  companies.  It  maintains  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Chicago  and  New  York  markets  and  mem- 
berships on  the  St.. Louis  and  Kansas  City  Boards  of  Trade. 
It  markets  farm  commodities,  including  grain,  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products,  and  purchases  farm  supplies, 
involving  an  annual  turn-over  In  excess  of  $60,000,000  a 
jrear.  It  has  made  economic  and  legislative  history.  In- 
creased the  farm  Income,  lowered  costs  of  production,  and 
materially  advanced  standards  of  living  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  business  communities  dependent  on  farm  patronage. 
At  a  time  when  every  buying  and  selling  agency  with  which 
the  farmer  has  to  deal  is  highly  organized,  and  farm  organi- 
zation is  imperative  if  agriculture  is  to  maintain  its  place 
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with  other  Industries— when  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker"  are  organized  and  the  farmer  must  or- 
ganize in  self-defense — the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association 
and  its  auxiliaries,  the  Women's  Progressive  Farm  Associa- 
tion and  the  Junior  Farmers'  Association,  are  filling  that 
need  with  remarkable  thoroughness  and  efBciency. 

The  M.  F.  A.  is  essentially  democratic.  Through  it  the 
farmers  are  "doing  the  job  themselves."  Each  club  elects  its 
own  ofiBcers.  and  each  activity  is  managed  by  a  board  which 
selects  its  manager  and  supervises  its  operations,  and  the 
State  organization  is  administered  by  officers  and  executive 
committees  elected  at  annual  conventions. 

The   M.   F.  A.  is   a   business   success.     Each   year   the 
local  units  are  audited  and  "melon  cuttings"  are  held  at 
which  patronage  dividend  checks  are  distributed  to  M.  F.  A. 
customers.    During  the  quarter  century  of  its  existence  the 
association  has  paid  out  large  sums  in  dividends,  not  includ- 
ing the  millions  of  dollars  it  has  brought  its  members  through 
increased  prices  .for  farm  products  and  savings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  supplies.    It  is  in  that  respect  a  convincing 
example  of  how  successfully  farm  cooperation  can  be  carried 
on.     Through  M.  F.  A.  agencies  its  members  are  assured 
at  least  1  or  2  cents  more  per  dozen  for  their  eggs,  and  much 
more  per  poimd  on  poultry.    Its  creameries  and  milk  plants 
have  forced  a  constantly  narrowing  margin  on  cream  as 
between  the  local  and  central  market  price.    Its  grain  ele- 
vators are  handling  grain  on  a  far  less  margin  per  bushel 
than  the  old-line  grain  elevators  formerly  charged,  saving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  this  one  item  alone.    Its 
livestock  shipping  associations  have  saved  farmers  from  50 
cents  to  $2.50  per  hundred  on  livestock,  running  literally  into 
millions  during  the  past  20  years,  without  taking  into  account 
approximately  $2,000,000  saved  in  commissions  by  the  M.  F.  A. 
livestock  commission   companies  on   the   terminal   markets. 
And  the  savings  made  on  farm  supplies,  such  as  flour,  feed, 
fertilizer,  twine,  fence,  tankage,  and  so  forth,  runs  into  a 
staggering  amount.    In  short,  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion is  demonstrating  conclusively  how  successfully  coopera- 
tive agriculture  can  operate  when  properly  organized  and 
administered. 

The  M.  P.  A.  Is  also  demonstrating  effectively  the  power 
of  organized  agriculture  in  another  important  direction. 
Through  its  impartial,  nonpartisan  interest  in  legislation,  it 
has  become  a  power  for  honest  government  in  the  county 
court,  the  State  legislature,  and  the  National  Congress.  Mr. 
Hirth,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  was  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Com  Belt  committee,  composed  of  farm  leaders 
throughout  the  Central  States,  he  secured  the  passage  by 
h^avy  majorities  in  both  House  and  Senate  of  this  widely 
'Slebated  measure,  which  but  for  its  veto  by  the  President 
"would  have  assured  the  farmer  the  home  market,  saved 
farm  prices,  and  prevented  the  depression  which  inevitably 
followed  when  the  farmer  could  no  longer  buy  the  products 
of  industry  and  labor. 

At  Jefferson  City  the  M.  F.  A.  supplied  the  support  required 
to  pass  the  1931  school  law  under  which  farm  boys  and  girls 
attend  high  school  free  of  tuition.  It  was  one  of  the  decid- 
ing factors  in  eliminating  the  sales  tax  of  2  percent  on  feed, 
thereby  saving  the  Missouri  farmer  $1  every  time  he  buys 
$50  worth  of  feed.  It  prevented  the  enactment  of  the  State 
soil  conservation  districts  law  in  both  the  fifty-ninth  and 
sixtieth  general  assemblies.  It  compelled  the  enactment  of  a 
State  income  tax  law.  forced  the  passage  of  the  county 
budget  law.  and  sponsored  the  law  requiring  examination  of 
county  records  by  State  auditors  under  which  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  shortages  has  been  uncovered.  It  saved 
huge  sums  and  enforced  economical  government  through 
two  constitutional  amendments,  giving  the  Governor  author- 
"Tty  to  veto  portions  of  appropriation  bills,  and  limiting  the 
number  of  legislative  clerks.    It  has  just  defeated  the  at- 


tempt of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  "redistribute**  the 
school  funds  and  deprive  the  raral  schools  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  free  tujtion  and  transportation  for 
rural  high  school  students. 

The  M.  F.  A.  paper,  the  Missdurl  Farmer,  is  more  than  an 
official  organ.  It  carries  in  ea  ;h  issue  a  highly  diversified 
menu,  literary,  political,  professi  onal,  and  cultural.  While  it 
emphasizes  the  legislative  and  administrative  interests  of 
agriculture  and  provides  practics  .1  and  authoritative  technical 
advice  and  information  applical>le  to  the  everyday  problsms 
of  the  farm,  it  also  supplies  sonething  of  personal  interest 
for  every  reader,  and  its  "Af t  ?r-Thoushts"  series,  by  Mr. 
Hirth.  carry  a  deep  philosophy  -ind  a  human  interest  which 
make  the  Missouri  Farmer  one  3f  the  distinctive  journals  of 
the  day. 

Let  me  quote  one  of  these  paragraphs  from  the  last  issue: 
Granting  that  life  on  the  farm  l  as  been  a  rather  thankless  task 
during  recent  times,  cannot  the  avi  rage  farmer  hold  body  and  soul 
together  more  easily  than  those  who  live  in  the  cities  with  their 
idle  millions?  Nobody  can  tell  wha  t  the  future  has  in  store  for  our 
beloved  Nation,  but  come  what  nay  agriculture  will  remain  the 
chief  source  of  its  new  wealth,  at  d  thus  if  I  were  a  young  man 
starting  out  I  would  take  my  cham  «s  on  the  farm,  and  in  so  doing 
I  would  resolve  to  become  a  good  farmer  in  all  the  term  implies. 
After  all,  while  farm  life  is  no  rose  -bordered  path,  does  it  not  also 
have  Its  deep  satisfactions?  Of  omrse,  there  are  lean  years,  but 
also  fat  ones.  There  are  heartless  prices,  but  it's  a  long  road  that 
has  no  turn.  So  ponder  deeply,  m;  ■  friends,  ere  you  turn  your  back 
on  the  farm  where  Bobwhite  greets  you  morning  and  night. 

The  Missouri  Farmer  is  edit;d  by  H.  E.  Klinefelter,  who 
previously  served  as  secretary  of  the  outstanding  Franklin 
County  Farmers  Association  f  )r  7  years  and  has  recently 
been  succeeded  in  that  posit  on  by  Joseph  H.  Jasper,  a 
worthy  successor.  I  speak  adv  sedly  when  I  say  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  and  most  practical  farm  paper  in  America 
today. 
I  No  reference  to  the  MIssour  Farmers'  Association  would 
be  complete  without  mention  <f  some  of  the  able  men  who 
have  contributed  to  its  growth  and  progress,  such  as  R.  J. 
Rosier,  of  Columbia.  State  secretary;  Joseph  G.  Goeke,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  official  papsr;  Henry  J.  Rapps,  of  Union; 
Charles  Maeger.  of  St.  Geneviei  e;  O.  C.  Lynch,  of  Catawissa; 
Maurice  Maze,  of  Washington;  Ed.  Jaspering,  of  Truesdale; 
Herman  F.  Hetlage,  of  Wrigh  City;  John  W.  Kreutzer,  of 
Owensville;  H.  J.  Bucker,  of  Fhineland;  Walter  W.  Bruens, 
of  Hermann;  Miss  Elizabeth  Gibson,  of  Bourbon;  Prank 
Duebbert.  of  St.  Elizabeth;  Jimes  M.  Boston,  of  Gerald; 
Urban  Mueller,  of  Wentzville;  and  John  G.  Lynch,  of  Cata- 
wissa. And  if  my  colleagues  wl  lo  so  often  (express  an  interest 
in  the  M.  F.  A.  as  a  model  looperative  organization  ever 
visit  Missouri  and  desire  to  se;  a  model  exchange  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  exchange  at  St.  James  under  the  manage- 
ment of  W.  S.  Miller.  Mr.  Mi  ler,  like  F.  L.  Cuno.  of  Union, 
who  has  been  fighting  the  bat  les  of  organized  agriculture  a 
lifetime,  was  one  of  the  earlie  it  pioneers  in  the  association. 


and  has  recently  rebuilt  at  St 
regarded  by  those  competent 


James  an  exchange  which  is 
to  judge  as  the  last  word  in 


cooperative  plant,  staff,  and  management 


But  the  incredible  story  of 


of  this  great  farm  organizatio  i,  with  its  purposes  and  pro 


gram  for  the  future,  are  best 


Speaking  from  station  XERA  qn  the  night  of  i^s  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  Mr.  Hirth  said: 


Twenty-five    years   ago    tonight 
Bachtel.  seven  farmers  met  in 
Charlton.  County,  Mo.,  and 
days    before    I   had    sent    a 
Bachtel.  pointing  out  the  kind 
should  build,  and  after  this 
crowd,  the  constitution  and  by 
adopted.    In  this  modest  way 
ful  farm  organization  that  has 
United  States,  and  I  have  often 
prophetic  in  the  fact  that  it  had 
house  called  "Newcomer,"  for  the 
destined  to  be  a  "new  comer" 


thi> 


genei  al 
cf 


begin 


the  origin  and  achievements 


told  by  the  founder  himself. 


upon    the    Initiative    of    Aaron 
little  Newcomer  schooUiouse  in 
organized  the  first  farm  club.    Some 
letter   of    suggestions    to    Mr. 
an  organization  I  thought  we 
statebient  had  t)e€n  read  to  the  little 
aws  which  I  had  supplied,  were 
the  most  practical  and  power - 
« ver  existed  in  any  State  in  the 
tjiought  that  there  was  something 
its  birth  in  a  little  rural  school- 
farm-club  movement  was  indeed 
aknong  the  larm  organizations  of 
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the  country,  and  how  truly  this  Illustrated  the  old  saying  that 
"great  oaks  from  small  acorns  grow." 

Little  did  that  &tnaU  group  of  farmers  realize  as  they  sat  beneath 
the  faint  glow  of  coal-oil  lamps  25  years  ago  tonight  that  they 
were  about  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  rural  life  of 
America.  How  dumbfounded  they  would  have  been  If  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  deliberations  there  had  been  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  if  upon  oi>enlng  It  a  stranger  had  entered  and  had  said,  "You 
have  made  history  here  tonight— you  have  launched  a  farm  organi- 
zation that  in  a  few  years  from  now  will  have  millions  of  dollars 
Invested  in  its  hundreds  of  marketing  agencies  which  will  be  scat- 
tered from  the  Iowa  line  to  Arkansas;  an  organization  that  will 
CEtablish  its  own  sales  agencies  for  poultry  and  dairy  products  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  that  wlU  have  membership  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  Boards  of  Trade,  and  its  own  or  Jointly 
controlled  cooperative  livestock  commission  companies  at  the  great 
Com  Belt  stockyards — that  In  the  years  to  come  will  not  only  save 
Its  memt)ers  and  other  farmers  millions  of  dollars  In  the  marketing 
of  grain,  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies,  but  whose  yearly  business  activities  will  exceed 
those  cf  the  largest  private  corporations  in  St.  Louis  or  Kansas 
City;  that,  with  a  yearly  turn-over  in  excess  of  $60,000,000.  will 
become  the  biggest  business  in  Missouri."  And  then  he  might 
have  added,  "And  in  time  this  organization  will  also  become  the 
greatest  Influence  for  sound  governmental  policies  Missouri  has 
ever  known." 

Not  only  would  the  little  group  of  farmers  who  were  assembled 
m  the  Newcomer  schoolhouse  25  years  ago  tonight  have  regarded 
these  prophecies  of  the  stranger  with  amazement,  but  recovering 
from  their  astonishment  they  would  have  looked  at  each  other,  and 
said.  "Impossible — a  fairy  tale!"  And  this  illustrates  the  old  say- 
ing that  "Truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction."  Great  events  are  rarely 
ever  preceded  by  heralds — when  one  night  back  In  1773  a  band  of 
patriots  disguised  as  Indians  staged  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  little  did 
they  dream  that  In  this  protest  against  taxation  without  represen- 
tation they  were  initiating  forces  that  a  few  years  later  would  cause 
a  great  revolution,  and  that  out  of  that  revolution  would  emerge 
the  greatest  Republic  civilization  had  ever  known.  And  so  when 
on  the  cold  morning  of  February  12.  1809,  the  word  spread  among 
the  hill  folks  of  Hardin  County.  Ky.,  that  there  was  a  new 
baby  boy  down  at  Tom  Lincoln's  cabin,  who  would  have  believed 
that  in  the  after  years  this  little  "hillbilly '  would  free  3,000,000 
slaves,  and  become  the  most  beloved  /anerican? 

THE    OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    M.    F.    A. 

I  know  that  there  Is  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  and  farm  b03r8  and  girls,  who  are  listening  to  me 
tonight  up  m  Missouri — pride  In  the  part  you  have  had  In  making 
the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association  the  great  organization  that  it  is. 
and  how  I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  recite  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  M.  F.  A.  with  Its  mixture  of  victories  and  heartaches. 
But  since  my  time  Is  limited,  all  I  can  do  is  to  Impress  upon  you 
the  things  that  have  made  the  M.  F.  A.  outstanding  among  the 
farm  organizations  of  the  Nation — why  it  Is  that  during  the  tragic 
depression  years  the  M.  F.  A.  has  grown  stronger  year  after  year, 
while  many  other  farm  organizations  have  given  up  the  ghost. 
When  I  formulated  the  plans  for  the  M.  F.  A..  I  had  three  great 
objectives  In  mind,  and  time  has  proven  that  they  were  sound. 

First,  I  believed  that  the  overwhelming  objective  of  any  worth- 
while farm  organization  should  be  to  market  the  things  the 
farmer  produces  through  farmer  owned  and  controlled  agencies, 
not  only  to  eliminate  the  middleman's  profit,  but  because  If 
farmers  ever  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  about  what  they 
shall  receive  for  the  products  of  their  toll,  they  must  retain 
control  of  these  products  from  the  farm  to  our  great  consuming 
centers.  Undoubtedly  the  many  thousands  of  carloads  of  poultry 
and  dairy  products  which  the  M.  F.  A.  has  marketed  in  the  big 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities  during  the  last  20  years  have  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  our  members,  and  other  farmers, 
which  they  would  not  have  received  if  these  products  had  been 
marketed  through  the  old  private  channels.  A  private  dealer 
usually  exacts  as  much  profit  on  the  farm  products  he  handles 
when  prices  are  low  as  when  they  are  high,  and  therefore  when 
farmers  market  their  own  products  they  not  only  save  the  dealers 
profit,  but  they  place  themselves  In  position  to  wield  an  Influence 
for  better  prices  In  the  central  markets.  And  so  through  the 
years  otir  hundreds  of  elevators  and  exchanges  have  likewise 
saved  our  members  and  other  farmers  millions  of  dollars  In  the 
purchase  of  feed,  flour,  wire,  fertilizer,  binder  twine,  automobile 
tires,  and  other  farm  supplies.  The  M.  F.  A.  has  never  made  war 
upon  private  merchants  as  such — as  a  practical  business  proposi- 
tion, we  took  the  position  years  at;o  that  farmers  should  market 
the  products  of  their  toll  through  their  own  agencies  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  and  likewise  merchandise  the  leading 
farm  supplies.  When  farmers  can  do  this  business  at  actual 
cost,  why  should  they  support  a  dozen  or  so  private  dealers  In  the 
average  rural  town? 

THE  PRICE  INFLUENCE  OF  OVU  EXCHANGES 

The  fact  that  each  year  we  return  to  our  members  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars  In  earnings  shows  that  farmers  can  do  their 
own  marketing  and  make  big  money  In  so  doing.    Here  and  there 


our  members  complain  because  a  certain  exchange  Isnt  paying 
patronage  dividends  at  the  year's  end;  and  while,  of  course,  this  la 
highly  desirable,  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  more  than  300  towns  In 
which  we  operate  exchanges  I  don't  believe  that  we  have  an  agency 
that  doesn't  during  a  year's  time  save  the  surrounding  farmers  Its 
capital  stock  In  compelling  a  better  price  on  what  they  have  to 
sell  and  In  a  lower  price  on  farm  supplies;  and  In  proof,  now  and 
then  when  one  of  our  exchanges  closed  Its  doors — and  only  a  very 
few  have  closed — and  the  private  dealers  once  more  had  things  In 
their  own  hands,  the  price  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  cream  Immediately 
went  down,  while  the  price  of  feed  and  other  farm  supplies  ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile  we  haven't  an  exchange  In  the  State  that 
couldn't  pay  a  good  patronage  dividend  at  the  year's  end  If  all  the 
farmers  within  its  trade  district  gave  It  100-percent  support,  and  to 
bring  about  this  kind  of  a  situation  within  each  of  our  trade  dis- 
tricts is  the  overwhelming  appeal  I  want  to  make  to  you  tonight. 
Out  of  my  long  experience  In  the  farm  movement — and  I  have  seen 
many  farm  leaders  come  and  go — I  want  to  say  to  you  that.  In  my 
opinion,  there  never  has  been  and  there  never  will  be  a  sounder 
plan  than  that  of  the  M.  F.  A.,  and  the  keystone  of  this  plan  la 
that  In  every  community  the  farmers  shaU  own  and  operate  an 
agency  through  which  they  can  market  their  products,  and 
merchandise  the  leading  farm  supplies,  and  there  Isn't  a  farm- 
ing community  In  the  United  States  In  which,  with  intelli- 
gent management,  they  cannot  do  this  with  substantial  profit  to 
themselves;  In  a  State-wide  sense,  these  profits  In  any  State  will 
run  Into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  while  In  a 
Nation-wide  sense  they  will  run  Into  many  millions.  For  150  years 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  made  a  good  living  for  tens  cf 
thousands  of  private  dealers  who  marketed  the  things  they  pro- 
duced and  who  sold  them  farm  supplies,  and  why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  do  this? 

If  today  there  existed  an  organization  like  ours  in  every  farming 
State,  not  only  would  the  aggregate  savings  In  buying  and  selling 
run  Into  many  millions  of  dollars  but  the  higher  prices  we  could 
compel  in  our  central  markets  on  farm  commodities  would  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  More  than  that,  with  a  great 
organization  like  the  M  F.  A.  in  every  State,  we  would  be  In 
position  to  demand  of  Congress  a  farm  bill  that  would  assure  farm 
prices  In  our  home  markets  based  on  the  cost  of  production.  pl\» 
a  reasonable  profit  Verily,  what  a  God's  blessing  it  would  be  to 
American  agriculture  If  the  farmers  of  other  States  would  build 
organizations  like  the  M.  F.  A.,  and  let  us  hope  the  time  Is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will.  . 

TIME   TO    "FINISH    THE    JOB"  ' 

Meanwhile,  we  must  finish  the  Job  we  so  ably  and  wisely  began 
25  years  ago,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  starting  tonight  we  must 
shell  our  coats  for  a  100-percent  membership  as  near  as  this  is 
pcssible  In  every  trade  district  in  which  we  operate  an  elevator  or 
exchange.  In  sending  out  his  first  appeal.  Mr.  Rosier  suggested 
that  on  this  Jubilee  night  our  local  leaders  and  members  should  be 
able  to  report  not  less  than  5.000  new  members,  but  I  will  be 
deeply  disappointed  if  you  do  not  report  at  least  10.000.  But  the 
overwhelming  appeal  I  make  to  you  tonight  is  that  during  the 
next  week  or  so  you  will  resolve  to  see  how  near  you  can  make 
our  membership  100  percent  in  each  trade  district,  and  since  this 
will  place  practically  all  our  elevators  and  exchanges  in  position 
to  pay  a  substantial  patronage  dividend  at  the  year's  end.  could 
you  possibly  put  In  a  few  days  more  profitably?  Where  we  now 
have  an  elevator  or  exchange  that  is  paying  its  operating  expenses 
with  the  patronage  of  60  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Its  trade  district, 
could  it  not  "cut  a  melon"  at  the  year's  end  if  it  had  the  patronage 
of  75  or  80  percent  of  the  surrounding  farmers? 

We  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  up  to  this  time,  but  we  bavent 
finished  the  Job — we  need  to  convince  the  farmers  who  are  outside 
our  association  that  If  it  will  pay  60  Tr  of  the  farmers  of  a  community - 
to  cooperate  it  will  pay  80  or  90 '"r  of  them  much  t»etter.  and  there' 
are  thousands  of  farmers  in  Missouri  who  are  ready  to  Join  the 
M.  F.  A.  if  only  we  will  make  this  appeal  to  them  face  lo  face.  There 
are  many  young  farmers  Just  starting  on  their  own  to  whom  we  old 
members  should  patiently  explain  the  M.  F.  A.  Because  these  young 
men  will  be  the  leaders  cf  tomorrow,  let's  fit  them  for  the  Job! 
What  we  members  of  the  M.  F.  A.  must  realize  is  that  our  asso- 
ciaticn  can  become  no  greater  than  we  make  It — that  as  farm- 
ers we  are  our  "brother's  keeper."  and  that  In  helpmg  them  to 
see  the  light  we  wUl  be  able  to  reap  a  richer  reward  ourselves. 
Never  have  Industry  and  labor  been  as  powerfully  organized  as  they 
are  today,  and  unless  we  are  wlHing  to  take  a  few  days  off  and  bring 
our  ne'ghbors  Into  the  fold,  have  we  much  right  to  complain  about 
being  the  "underdog"?  Therefore  I  hope  that  before  your  meeting 
ends  tonight  you  will  appoint  a  committee  of  from  three  to  five 
good  members  who,  during  the  next  week  or  so.  will  resolve  to 
make  your  trade  district  as  nearly  100  percent  as  possible,  and  Mr. 
Rosier  will  gladly  send  you  literature  to  help  out.  We  have  built 
the  greatest  farm  organization  In  the  Nation,  but  we  haven't  fin- 
ished the  Job — let's  resolve  to  finish  It  tonight,  and  th\u  set  an 
example  for  the  farmers  of  the  entire  Nation! 

THE    M.    r.    A.    AND   SOtJND    COVERNMEMT 

My  second  objective  In  planning  the  M.  P.  A.  wae  to  make  It  a 
power  for  good  government,  and  during  recent  years  we  have 
successfully  sponsored  legislation  and  constitutional  amendmenf 
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that  have  saved  fanners  and  other  taxpayers  millions  of  doUars, 
and  which  have  otherwts*  Initiated  sound  policies  of  government. 
I  do  them  no  Injustice  when  I  say  that  during  recent  years  the 
M.  P.  A.  has  been  a  much  greater  power  for  good  government 
in  our  State  than  have  the  great  chambers  of  commerce  in  St. 
LouU  and  Kansas  City,  and  this  should  All  the  hearts  of  our  men 
and  women  with  pride.  OrdinarUy  the  poUticlans  look  upon  a 
farm  organization  with  contempt,  but  this  1b  not.  true  of  the 
M.  P.  A. — not  only  do  they  Respect  the  clear  vision  of  our  leaders, 
but  they  know  that  our  thousands  of  members  have  learned  how 
to  reward  and  punish  at  the  ballot  box.  and  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  in  each  State  farmers  had  a  great  organization  of  this 
kind.  In  recent  radio  addresses  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
raid  which  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  trying  to  make  upon 
the  funds  of  our  rural  schools,  and.  needless  to  say,  we  will  fight 
this  selfish  effort  to  the  last  ditch. 

A    HAPPIES    XUBAL    LIFE 

My  third  objective  was  that  throtigh  the  M.  P.  A.  we  should 
make  rural  life  more  interesting,  and  in  this  field  the  thousands  of 
fine  farm  women  who  belong  to  the  W.  P.  F.  A.  and  the  bright 
boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  the  Junior  farm  clubs  are  making  a 
wonderful  contribution.  In  my  opinion,  the  W.  P.  F.  A.  is  the 
finest  organization  of  farm  women  in  the  "United  States,  and 
every  farm  woman  In  Missouri  should  belong  to  it.  One  of  the 
crying  needs  of  rural  life  in  America  Is  that  we  shall  put  more 
Joy  into  the  lives  of  our  farm  women  and  children,  and  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  For  years  our  annual  conventions 
have  been  the  largest  and  most  colorful  farm  gatherings  in  the 
Nation,  and  each  year  this  Interest  grows.  As  famous  speakers 
from  other  States  have  looked  out  upon  these  vast  audiences  and 
heard  them  sing  "America"  or  swing  Into  a  beautiful  old-time 
hymn.  I  have  often  seen  their  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  they  gazed 
upon  this  beautiful  and  Inspiring  spectacle.  We  must  not  only 
make  the  farmer's  toil  yield  him  a  decent  living,  but  we  must 
make  farm  life  Itself  happier. 

PABMERS    BULWA«K    OP   OUR    NATION 

Reaching  back  200  years  or  more,  the  men  and  women  of  the  farm 
have  been  the  true  bulwark  of  our  mighty  Nation,  and  in  this  hoxir 
when  strange  foreign  isms  are  being  preached  within  our  midst, 
they  are  more  than  ever  before  the  true  anchorage  of  the  Republic 
as  the  fathers  conceived  It.  When  finally  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  became  Intolerable,  it  was  the  "embattled  farmers"  who  re- 
sponded to  the  midnight  cry  of  Paul  Revere,  and  who,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  19.  1775.  fired  at  Concord  Bridge  the  "shot  heard  round 
the  world";  and  so  as  on  Christmas  eve  during  the  bleak  winter  of 
1777.  Washington  stole  out  Into  the  stillness  of  the  night  at  Vallsy 
Forge  and  prayed  out  of  the  depths  of  his  great  heart  that  the 
struggle  for  liberty  might  not  be  In  vain,  his  chief  reliance  was 
upon  a  tattered  and  half  starved  army  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
farmers,  many  of  whom  left  their  crimson  footprints  upon  the  snow, 
and  when  finally  Lord  Comwallls  was  compelled  to  surrender  his 
sword  at  Torktown.  It  was  because  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
these  lion-hearted  farmers  who  were  willing  to  die,  to  the  end  that 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  might  live  In  a  land 
where  they  were  free  to  worship  Gtod  as  they  wished,  and,  as  free 
men,  work  out  their  common  destiny.  And  so  in  the  after  years  it 
was  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
who  built  their  log  cabins  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
and  who.  braving  the  treachery  of  the  Indians,  and  the  heartaches 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  built  deep  and  strong  the  foundations 
of  the  Republic;  and  so  as  the  years  have  passed,  the  most  of  our 
Presidents  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  humble  farm  homes,  and 
this  has  likewise  been  true  of  the  most  of  our  great  Governors  and 
Senators,  and  "captains  of  industry."  Had  Abraham  Lincoln  been 
bom  in  one  of  our  great  cities  and  spent  his  boyliood  anUd  its  grime 
and  roar,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  become  the  most 
beloved  American — it  was  in  God's  great  out-of-doors,  and  amidst 
poverty  and  hardship,  that  his  great  heart  and  mind  developed 
qualities  of  tenderness  and  leadership  that  will  make  him  liomortal 
as  long  as  civilization  endtires. 

OUK     CHIKP    DANGER     PROM     WITHIN 

In  this  dread  hour,  when  the  centuries-old  civUization  of  Europe 
seems  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  more  than  ever  before  the  preser- 
vation of  constitutional  government  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends not  upon  the  millions  who  are  huddled  together  In  our  great 
cities,  and  who  so  readily  listen  to  strange  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment, but  upon  the  millions  of  farm  men  and  women  who  have 
never  demanded  special  privileges  for  themselves,  but  who  ask 
only  that  other  groups  shall  do  unto  them  as  they  would  be  done 
by.  My  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic  springs  not  from 
the  ajfgression  of  European  dictators  who  are  trampling  underfoot 
the  laws  of  God  and  humanity,  but  from  enemies  from  within  who 
are  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  people  against  our  democratic 
institutions.  The  millions  of  the  farm  believe  deeply  in  the  rights 
of  private  property,  and  those  other  guaranties  of  the  Constitution, 
which  through  the  years,  have  made  ours  the  greatest  government 
In  th"  world.  But  if  our  farmers  are  to  remain  the  bulwark  of  the 
Republic  in  the  days  to  come,  then  It  Is  high  time  that  Congress 
asstired  them  of  "economic  equality."  and  by  this  I  mean  prices 
for  the  product*  of  their  toll  in  our  home  markets  that  will  afford 


them  a  decent  llvtog,  and  otherwise  tbelr  share  of  human  happi- 
ness. No  class  of  people  can  remain  self-respecting  citizens  who 
are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  ovto.  debt-free  hcnnes,  and  to 
give  their  children  a  fair  chance  In  llf  5. 

When  Roosevelt  became  a  candidal  e  for  President  in  1932  he 
promised  the  farmers  of  the  United  Slates  economic  eqtiallty,  but 
after  6  long  years  this  pledge  still  remains  tmredeemed.  My  voice 
went  out  for  him  over  the  big  radio  stations  of  the  Corn  Belt  both 
In  1932  and  In  1936,  and  knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  do  not  doubt  his 
sympathy  for  the  farmer.  But  there  s  an  old  saying  that  "hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does."  and  wltl  i  less  than  2  years  more  to 
serve  the  time  has.  come  when  there  is  no  time  to  lose  If  he  ever 
expects  to  make  good  his  pledge  to  th<  millions  of  the  farm.  What 
our  farmers  want  Is  not  shots  In  the  a  rm  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury under  the  guise  of  soil  conservation  and  crop  loans  but  fair 
prices  In  our  home  markets — and  If  ihe  workers  In  our  cities  are 
entitled  to  an  American  living  stand  ird,  are  not  the  fanner  and 
his  wife  and  children  entitled  to  suclk  a  standard  also?  In  a  con- 
ference with  the  President  last  spriig.  I  told  him  that  In  my 
opinion  there  was  not  the  slightest  cl  ance  to  get  the  idle  millions 
in  the  cities  back  to  work  except  thiough  the  vigorously  restored 
buying  power  of  ovur  farmers,  for  th  is  alone  can  start  our  mills 
and  factories  to  roaring.  I  am  will:  ng  to  let  the  future  decide 
whether  this  view  Is  sound  ot  not. 

Under  the  Wallace  farm  policies,  the  promise  of  economic  equality 
for  the  farmer  has  become  a  ghastly  fs  rce— yea.  vmder  these  policies 
our  farmers  are  more  and  more  being  t  )ld  what  they  may  or  may  not 
do.  and  what  does  this  mean?  It  mi  lans  the  "nationalization"  ol 
American  agrlculttu-e  at  the  hands  of  he  most  arrogant  and  power- 
ful bureaucracy  the  Nation's  capital  lias  ever  known,  and  will  the 
farmers  of  this  country  much  longer  i  ubmlt  to  such  dictation?  In 
my  opinion.  If  they  do,  then  they  are  unworthy  descendants  of  the 
lion-hearted  farmers  of  the  yesterdays  who  made  the  Republic  possi- 
ble, and  out  of  whose  sweat  in  bygone  years  has  come  the  lion's 
share  of  our  Nation's  wealth.  Therefore,  In  this  fateful  hour  we 
mtist  give  Increased  power  to  the  M.  I .  A. — let  us  make  this  Jubilee 
night  a  new  milepost  in  the  history  ol  our  great  association,  and  in 
closing,  let  me  plead  with  the  fsirmers  af  other  States  who  are  listen- 
ing m  that  they  follow  in  our  f ootstej «.  I  have  made  the  long  trip 
down  here  to  get  access  to  a  radio  sta'  Ion  powerful  enough  to  reach 
the  thousands  who  are  celebrating  Jul  ilee  night  back  In  my  beloved 
Missovin.  I  hope  my  long  pilgrimage  :  las  not  been  In  vain,  and  now 
I  bid  you  Godspeed  and  good  night. 
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Wednesday.  Ma  i  24,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Sp  saker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inclule  the  following  tables: 

Agricultural  exports,  3  months  e\.ded  March  1938  and  1939 

(Value  of  United  States  exiwrts  i  f  agricultural  productsl 


Agricultural  products 


Total  agricultural  exports 

Cotton,  unmanutactured 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured -. 

FoodstufTs  dotal)— 

Wheat 

Corn 

Wheat  flour 

Oilcake  and  meal 

Vegetables  and  preparations  of 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

Dried  and  evaporated... 

Canned... 

Meat  jiroducts 

Lard,  including  neutral 

Dairy  pro<lucts  (except  fresh  milk) 

Other  foodstuffs 

Other  agricultural  products 


3  n  >Dths  ended  March— 


038 


$233  686.000 


78 

111 
27 
27 


« 


Source:  U.  S.  Departmeat  ol  Commerce  fig  tivs. 


REMARKS 


909.000 
936.000 

3«i.(ino 

4tW.  OlO 

4yi.oiio 
isaooo 

036.000 
249,000 


965.000 
577,000 
483.000 
665.000 
037.000 
2.12.  {MKi 
II  910.  OUO 
(  461,000 


1939 


$160,312,000 


45,  G65, 000 

2tf.340.000 

SO.  WIfi.  000 

If..  630.  OOO 

8,  3,^7. 000 

5,381.000 

2.360.000 

3, 216, 000 

10.  .sgLOOO 
4.570.000 
6,401.000 
7,413.000 
6,772,000 
1.378.000 
9,737,000 
5,501,000 


Decrease  (— ), 
increase  (+) 


-$73,374,000 


-33,244.000 

-8.  .'i»6,000 

-30..')74.000 

-10.776.000 

-19.234.000 

-SOH.OOO 

-676.000 

-33,000 

+1,<»6.000 

-7.000 

-82,000 

+718.000 

+735,000 

+ian.ooo 

-2,173,000 
-960,000 
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Farm  imports,  3  monttis  ended  March  1938  and  1939 


Import  item 


Cattle head. 

Cheese pounds. 

Wheat  for  millini;  and  export bushels. 

Wheat  byproduct  feeds tons. 

Flaxseed bushels. 

Wool  and  mohair pounds. 

Hides  and  skins do... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured do... 

Cotton,  unmanufactured d6... 

Molas-ses  (inedible) (rallons. 

F.pes  in  shell doiens. 

Potatoes,  white  or  Irisb pounds. 

Cottonseed  oil... do... 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal do... 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup do... 

Tapioca . do... 

Hay tons- 

Canned  hoef pounds. 

Hams,  bacon,  etc do... 

Silver  fox  fur  skins number- 
Tomatoes,  canned pounds. 

Pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved do  .. 

Apples,  fresh bushels. 

Peanuts pounds. 

Cashew  nuts l...do... 

Potato  starch ..■■ do... 


3  month's  ended 
March — 


I93S 


89.000 

11,231.000 

83.000 

.•i.  000 

4.719.000 

11.881.000 

32.  426, 000 

17,719.000 

22,  4.VJ.  000 

45, 685. 000 

,'>2.000 

23.7«9.000 

7.411.000 

1,036.000 

159. 000 

71,124.000 

9.000 

12,17.VOOO 

10, 899. 000 

6,712 

1Z2SZ000 

1,355,000 

9 

404.000 

6.aS9.(i00 

1,030.000 


1939 


274. 

13,230. 

2,  595. 

69. 

6.391. 

04.667. 

90.226. 

17.904. 

21, 628. 

46, 187. 

103. 

37.357. 

16, 424. 

5,0.32. 

2.  187, 

9N349. 

14. 

13. 196. 

11,5^2. 

23. 

l<t..522, 

8.090. 

2<», 

1.22.3. 

7.119. 

3.161. 


000 
000 
000 

ono 

000 
000 
OUO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(100 
000 

.va 

000 
0(10 
733 
000 
000 
000 


In- 
cre«.se 

(  +  ),de- 

crea.se 

(-) 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 


A  Double  Check  on  War — How  My  War  Referen- 
dum Resolution  Would  Operate  to  Keep  America 
Out  of  Foreign  W^ars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  asking  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  my  purpose  is  to  explain  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  how  my  Joint  Resolution  No.  89,  providing  for  a 
referendum  to  the  people  on  participation  In  foreign  wars, 
would  act  £is  a  double  check  on  war  and  thus  would  greatly 
reduce  the  danger  of  America  becoming  involved  in  any  for- 
eign conflicts. 

How  often  have  we  heard  misinformed  persons  say: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  Ludlow  resolution  because  I  believe 
the  people  would  be  more  likely  to  be  swept  off  their  feet 
and  rush  into  war  than  Congress  would  be." 

Those  who  make  this  statement  fail  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  89,  and  have  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  as  to  how  it  would  operate. 

In  fact,  it  provides  a  double  check  on  war. 

Let  us  read  the  text  of  the  resolution.    It  Is  as  follows: 

Except  In  case  of  Invasion  by  armed  forces,  actual  or  Immediately 
threatened  by  an  approaching  military  expedition,  or  atuck  upon 
the  United  States  or  its  Territorial  possessions,  or  by  any  non- 
American  nation  against  any  coimtry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  national  referendum  to 
declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare  overseas.  Congress,  when  it 
deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with  this  article, 
shall  by  concurrent  resolution  refer  the  question  to  the  people. 

Let  us  imagine  that  this  proposed  amendment  is  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  an  acute  international  situa- 
tion involving  the  United  States  arises. 

The  first  step  toward  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  people  of  America  could  not  be  "swept  off  their  feet" 
into  making  a  declaration  of  war  until  the  Congress  is  first 
swept  off  its  feet. 


Action  by  Congress  is  the  first  check  in  a  double  check  that 
is  admirably  designed  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Unless  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  refers  the  ques- 
tion to  the  people  there  will  never  be  a  popular  referendum, 
and  under  this  proposed  constitutional  amendment  no  power 
on  earth  could  compel  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  a  popular  referendum.  Congress  alone 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  when  the  time  has  ccme  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people.  If  critics  of  my  resolution  are  right 
in  assuming  that  Congress  is  more  stable  and  dependable 
and  less  likely  to  be  swept  off  its  feet  than  the  people — an 
argument  with  which  I  do  not  agree — then  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  my  resolution,  for  under  it  Congress  has  to  act 
before  the  people  can  act. 

My  resolution  only  goes  to  the  point  of  determining  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  decision  on  proposals  to  send  our  boys 
overseas  to  fight  and  die  in  wars  of  alien  origin,  the  decision 
shall  be  by  the  great  national  jury  of  all  the  people,  with 
women  having  equal  voting  rights  with  men.  It  simply 
means  that  this  most  important,  most  serious,  and  most 
tragic  of  all  decisions  would  be  made  in  the  privacy  of  the 
ballot  booths,  each  person  alone  with  his  Maker.  In  this 
way  we  would  have  the  composite  verdict  of  the  Judgment 
and  conscience  of  the  American  people,  which  is  the  only 
way  a  question  of  such  transcendent  importance  should  be 
decided.  Under  this  plan  the  people  who  have  to  do  the 
dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdens 
and  costs  and  woes  and  griefs  of  war  would  have  the  right 
to  say  whether  America  shall  enter  a  nondefensive  war  in 
some  far-away  country  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  recapitulate,  my  resolution  establishes  a  double  check  on 
war.  The  Nation  cannot  be  swept  off  its  feet  until  Congress 
is  first  swept  off  its  feet.  It  is  perfectly  designed  to  bring 
the  conservative,  peaceful  elements  both  in  Congress  and  the 
country  to  bear  against  the  efforts  of  war  mongers  to  plunge 
America  into  war,  for  it  provides  a  double  negation  on  their 
activities. 

The  deluge  of  letters  coming  to  me  from  all  of  the  States 
convinces  me  that  nine-tenths  of  the  American  people  are 
In  favor  of  my  resolution  and  would  like  to  see  It  adopted  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  The  railroad  brotherhoods, 
a  million  strong,  have  come  out  for  it.  and  the  great  army  of 
farmers  l)elonging  to  the  Farmers'  Union  has  declared  for  it. 
The  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with  its  millions  of 
communicants,  has  declared  for  it.  A  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  would  not  suffice  to  present  the  names  of  the 
organizations  and  key  officials  and  individuals  that  haye  gone 
on  record  for  it. 

I  have  filed  at  the  Speaker's  desk  a  discharge  petition, 
known  as  Discharge  Petition  No.  4,  to  bring  this  resolution 
out  of  committee  for  debate  and  a  vote,  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  endorse  the  proptosal  for  this  double  check 
on  war.  and  those  who  think  that  a  proposal  that  holds  the 
heart  interest  of  so  many  millions  of  people  at  least  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  a  record  vote  instead  of 
death  by  strangulation  in  committee,  are  invited  to  sign  this 
petition.    <, 

New  Deal  Tax  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24.  1939  I 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  se«ns  to  me  to 
be  entirely  fitting  at  this  time  to  place  In  the  Record  some 
figures  that  must  befuddle  and  surely  belie  the  extravagant 
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statements  being  made  by  the  minority  and  their  big  busi- 
ness cohorts  as  to  the  repressive  effects  of  New  Deal  tax 
policies  on  Industry  generally. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mapes]  on  page  2174 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

My  good  and  distinguished  colleague  presents,  what  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  constructive  program  of  the  G.  O.  P. 

A  distinguished  member  of  my  colleague's  party  once  re- 
ferred to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  mass  of 
"glittering  generalities." 

I  most  respectfully  ask  ijermlssion  to  apply  that  charac- 
terization to  my  distinguished  colleague's  [Mr.  Mapes  1 
speech. 

In  presenting  his  so-called  "constructive  program,"  he  says 
in  proposal  No.  (3)  "Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  un- 
distributed corporate  earnings,  which  has  proved  so  haras- 
sing and  dangerous  to  business,  large  and  small." 

In  No.  (4)  he  proposes  to  "revise  the  remainder  of 
the  Federal  tax  structure  to  eliminate  or  modify  provisions 
retarding  business  recovery." 

Now,  just  in  the  interest  of  facts,  let  us  analyze  those  two 
"glittering  generalities": 

Industry,  according  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mapes,  is  suf- 
fering from  the  "repressive  tax"  on  corporate  earnings. 
Interesting  and  calamitous,  if  true. 

Let  us  take  a  casual  squint  at  the  record.  I  am  sure  it 
will  help  us.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  for  May  6,  1939,  has  this  to  say: 

Industry,  as  represented  by  the  first  260  representative  corpo- 
rations to  report,  earned  a  return  on  its  net  worth  equivalent  to 
an  annual  rate  of  7.9  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  These  figures  are  supplied  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  Tork. 

The  260  corporations,  having  a  net  worth  as  of  January  1,  1939, 
of  $9,880,681,000.  had  net  profits,  after  all  charges,  including  de- 
preciation, iuU'rest.  and  reserves  and  after  all  taxes,  of  $195,112,000. 

The  return  on  net  worth  of  7.9  percent  contrasts  with  a  return 
by  these  same  corporations  dxirlng  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
of  3.3  percent. 

ALL    CIOT7PS    IN    BLACK 

The  ccwTXjratlons  are  divided  Into  21  groups,  all  of  which  oper- 
ated on  a  profitable  basis  this  year.     A  year  ago  5  reported  deficits. 

The  best  showing  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  made  by 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  (because  of  Its  size  It  is  placed  In 
a  group  by  Itself),  which  earned  at  an  annual  rate  of  20.7  percent 
on  it»  net  worth.  Other  automobile  manufacturers  were  not  far 
behind.  Seven  concerns  in  this  classification  (Ford  not  being 
Included  because  quarterly  reports  are  not  made  public)  earned 
20.1  percent  on  net  worth. 

The  next  best  sbowlng  was  made  by  corporations  in  the  metal 
business,  manufacturing  hardware,  etc.,  with  earnings  equivalent 
to  16  percent  on  net  worth.  Manufacturers  of  miscellaneous 
products  earned  at  a  rate  of  13.6  percent. 

DRtTG   NET    12.6   PERCENT 

Concerns  In  the  chemical  and  drug  business  followed,  with  12.6 
percent.  Manufacturers  of  motor-vehicle  parts  earned  11.4.  Corpo- 
rations engaged  in  producing  food  products  earned  11  percent. 

The  poorest  showing  was  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, also  given  a  classification  of  its  own  and  reporting  only  0.2 
percent  earned  on  its  net  worth.  Other  iron  and  steel  producers 
earned  at  a  rate  of  2.7  percent.  Railway  equipment  makers  earned 
only  2.3  percent. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  makes  it  plainly  evident 
not  only  that  profitable  opportunities  for  the  mvestment  of 
capital  existed  during  this  period  but  that  such  opportunities 
were  exceptionally  great. 

A\'EItAGE  MARJTTNCS 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  average  earnings. 
They  include  the  returns  of  poorly  as  well  as  eflBclently  man- 
aged corporations,  of  industries  that  were  having  unusual  dif- 
ficulties, such  as  railway  equipment,  and  that  they  were  after 
all  charges,  including  all  those  terrific  business  taxes  of 
which  everyone  has  heard  so  much. 

In  other  words,  representative  industry,  at  a  time  when  Idle 
capital  was  of  record-breaking  proportions  and  the  idle  labor 


supply  was  enormous,  earned  an 


average  return  on  invested 


UTive  at  some  sort  of  sound 


capital  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.9  t  ercent. 

The  figures  offer  a  challenge  to  economists,  to  business 
leaders,  and  Government  officia  s.  Certainly  their  signifi- 
cance is  understood  by  few.  Thii  might  be  forgiven,  because 
it  is  recognized  that  we  are  a  na  Lion  of  economic  illiterates, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  cann<)t  be  forgiven  for  failure  to 
study  the  matter  and  attempt  to 
conclusions. 

RECORD    PROS*>ERrrT 

It  should  be  recalled  that  this  7.9  percent  return— which, 
incidentally,  is  for  industry  and  does  not  Include  the  rail- 
roads, making  a  very  unsatisf a(  tory  showing:  the  utilities, 
where  the  showing  is  moderatrly  satisfactory;  trade,  ex- 
periencing difficulties;  mining,  vihere  profits  are  unsatisfac- 
tory in  respect  to  coal  and  gooc  elsewhere;  or  amasements 
earning  a  very  good  average  return — follows  a  profit  of  4.4 
percent  in  the  recession  year,  1938,  10.5  percent  in  1937. 
and  10.1  percent  in  1936. 

In  short,  industry  has  been  eKperiencing  almost  unparal- 
leled prosperity  over  this  period  when  the  complaints  from 
industry  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  Nation's  history. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  my  distil  iguished  friend  from  Michi 
gan  has  not  in  reality  given  the  matter  much  study.    If  he 
had,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
whole,  is  much  more  prosperous 
considered,  than  it  has  been  for 

Pacts  are  stubborn  things.    I 


found  that  industry,  as  a 
if  earnings  on  net  worth  is 
many  years. 

hope  that  my  distinguished 
friend  and  his  colleagues,  all  mefcibers  of  the  "crepe  hanging 
brigade"  will  get  busy  and  look  a  few  facts  in  the  face,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  that  fa:e  may  wear  a  broad  grin 
because  of  their  naivete  and,  to  c,  lote  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  News,  their  economic  i  literacy. 


Failure  of  the  Wallace 


EXTENSION  O: 


OP 


HON.  THOMAS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Ma  f  23,  1939 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  has  come  to 
my  hands  a  letter  from  a  veiy  prominent  farmer  in  my 
State  who  complains  bitterly  against  the  Wallace  program 
as  it  deals  with  agriculture.  Hi :  says  that  the  good  farmers 
who  heretofore  have  been  kee;  )ing  a  proper  proportion  of 
their  fields  in  grasses  have  bee  i  penalized.  Citing  his  own 
case,  he  says  that  before  the  Wallace  allotment  program 
he  had  a  very  large  percentage  i  if  his  farm  in  grass  while  his 
neighbor  had  a  very  small  pevcentage.  In  the  allottment 
program  his  neighbor,  who  waj  a  poor  farmer  according  to 
the  new  standards,  was  given  i  greater  allowance  than  he 
was.  In  other  words,  his  havir  g  been  a  good  farmer  was  a 
detriment  while  if  he  had  been  i 
been  much  better  off  as  far  aj; 
He  maintains  that  the  whole 
courage  of  the  farmer  and  maki  :s  them  poorer  and  poorer  in 
the  long  run. 

I  note  by  newspaper  clippings 


Agriculture  Policy 


REMARKS 


A.  JENKINS 


poor  farmer  he  would  have 

allottments  are  concerned. 

program  lowers  the  moral 


that  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, together  with  the  three  abil-conservation  nurseries  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  tias  been  using  himdreds  of 
tons  of  tobacco  as  fertilizer.  Ill  is  claimed  that  this  tobacco 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  markit  under  the  New  Deal  policies 
and  that —  | 

Tobacco   worth   many  thousand?   of  dollars   and   purchased   by 
the  A.  A.  A.  is  turned  into  fertilizer  which  brings  only  «1,440. 


i 

t 
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Another  newspaper  which  illustrates  the  gigantic  program 
graphically  by  pictures  comments  and  says: 

Use  of  low-grade  surplus  tobacco  as  fertilizer  Is  In  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  of  develop- 
ing new  uses  for  surplus  commodities.  Up  to  this  time  the  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  purchased  to  sustain  the  price  to  growers 
has  been  reduced  to  nicotine  extract  and  used  to  kill  insects. 
About  3.000.000  pounds  of  the  11.000.000  pounds  of  the  1938  crop 
bought  by  the  Commodities  Corporation  is  being  used  for  fertUizer 
experiments. 

The  agricultural  program  has  broken  down  from  nearly 
every  angle. 

Public  Indebtedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24.  1939 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  National  Debt 
Week,  now  being  fostered  by  the  Republican  Party,  is  not 
a  period  of  celebration,  it  is  not  a  gala  event,  but  rather 
a  time  of  mourning  in  which  the  attention  of  an  unmindful 
public  is  directed  to  the  alarming  condition  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  It  is  to  hang  a  crepe  of  the  blackest 
hue  over  the  doorway  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. 

After  9  years  of  unbalanced  Budgets,  average  annual 
deficits  of  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  a  national 
debt  of  over  forty-one  billions  it  is,  indeed,  a  cause  for 
mourning  to  hear  President  Roosevelt  ridicule  those  who  are 
concerned  over  the  financial  stability  of  our  country.  He 
offers  no  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  able  to 
match  our  revenues  and  our  expenses.  In  a  fiippant  vein, 
he  infers  that  debt  is  a  wholesome  thing  for  a  nation  be- 
cause through  interest  on  it  an  income  for  our  people  is  as- 
sured. How  quickly  he  forgets  the  plight  of  the  lower  third 
of  our  people  about  whom  he  has  continued  to  prate  with 
his  New  Deal  assurances;  he  now  abandons  those  who  will 
inevitably  be  forced  to  pay  that  vast  amount  of  interest  to 
the  fractional  part  of  the  upper  third  of  our  people  who 
own  the  bonds,  whom  he  has  consistently  continued  to 
berate. 

The  strange  position  which  the  President  has  suddenly 
taken  is  no  better  explained  than  by  the  following  editorial 
which  appears  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

CAMBLIKG  ON   A  RTTNCH 

With  Increasing  frequency,  as  his  efforts  to  solve  basic  economic 
problems  have  proved  futile.  President  Roosevelt  has  resorted  In 
his  speeches  to  a  rather  shopworn  oratorical  device.  He  seeks  to 
turn  the  tables  on  his  critics  by  accusing  them  of  the  very  faults 
or  faUings  which  are  attributed  to  him.  When  it  wlU  stand  up 
under  analysis  such  a  counter  attack  is  very  effective.  But  when 
neither  logic  nor  reason  nor  common  sense  are  In  support,  the 
impression,  once  the  magnetism  cf  the  speaker  has  evaporated.  Is 
not  happy. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  sp>eech  to  the  forum  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation  on  Monday  night  is  a  case  in  point.  Because  pump- 
priming  is  so  clearly  a  dubious  experiment  the  President  retorts 
that  those  who  criticize  It  are  "gambling  on  a  hunch."  Because 
there  is  Increasing  anxiety  about  continuous  deficit  financing 
Mr.  Roosevelt  denounces  those  who  are  perturt)ed  as  "wild-eyed 
radicals,"  "New  dealers."  he  says,  "are  the  conservatives  because 
we  simply  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  take  radical  chances  with 
other  people's  property  and  other  people's  lives." 

In  a  sense  the  President  is  Justified  In  calling  his  deficit- 
financing  policy  "conservative."  It  is  conservative  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  used  since  time  immemorial  by  governments 
without  the  wisdom.  Ingenuity  or  courage  to  face  their  problems 
squarely.  It  is  certainly  not  radical,  if  radical  is  used  in  Its  true 
meaning   of   a  poUcy   designed   to  grapple   wittx   the  root*  of  a 


problem.  Indeed  reactionary  Is  the  most  accurate  term  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  the  soaring  national  debt.  The  dis- 
like of  confronting  an  annoying  catastrophe  is  as  old  as  Nero  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  in  their  place  and  time  could  also  find 
good  alibis  for  indllTerence  to  fiscal  difficulties. 

Unfortunately  for  the  President's  argument,  it  Is  all  too  easy  to 
show  that  he  himself  is  the  one  who  Is  playing  a  speculative  hunch 
"in  the  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way  a  miracle  will  occur." 
The  miracle  which  he  seeks  is  a  stable  national  Income  of  at  least 
eighty  biUlons,  and  his  "speculative  hunch"  is  the  anticipation  that 
with  this  achieved,  "present  taxes  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
expenditures  on  the  present  scale." 

Such  rosy  anticipation  Is  an  old.  old  story,  relied  upon  by  mil- 
lions of  men;  by  thousands  of  companies,  by  scores  of  govern- 
ments— ^all  of  them  now  swept  by  disaster  from  the  stage.  And  all 
this  oft-repeated  tragedy  roots  in  the  InabUlty  to  aee  that  there 
comes  a  time,  in  the  evolution  of  a  man,  an  Institution,  or  a  na- 
tion when  the  mounting  accumulation  of  debt  ifi  not  merely 
hypothetically  dangerous  but  inevitably  disastrous. 

In  the  case  of  the  individual  this  time  can  be  defined  with  some 
precision.  Debt  for  constructive  purj)oees  may  be  Incurred  with 
equanimity  as  long  as  there  Is  good  pro6p>ect  of  a  rising  personal 
Income.  But  the  man  whose  expendittire  habitually  exceeds  hla 
revenue  when  his  Income  has  reached  Its  maximum  is  rightly  re- 
garded by  his  fellows  as  a  spendthrift  fool. 

Different  only  in  kind  is  the  case  of  the  business  which  steadily 
Increases  Its  debt  at  a  time  when  the  Industry  of  which  It  Is  a 
part  confronts  a  period  of  stationary  or  diminishing  returns. 
Like  President  Roosevelt,  many  an  American  railroad  management 
has  argued  in  the  past  that  given  a  larger  Income  It  could  readily 
meet  increased  obligations  out  of  current  revenues.  But  now  we 
all  know  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  no  longer  an  expanding 
Industry. 

In  similar  manner  the  President  lightheartedly  assumes  that 
the  United  States  Is  still  an  expanding  Nation.  This  assumption. 
In  view  of  the  known  facts,  is  more  optimistic  than  convincing. 
Our  population  curve  has  flattened  out:  c\ir  birth  rate  is  low:  ovir 
Inamigratlon  Is  sharply  curtailed  and  seemingly  wlU  continue  to 
be  so.  Nor  Is  there.  In  any  other  field  of  measurement,  any 
reliable  indication  of  the  steady  npward  trend  which  would  Justify 
a  mounting  debt  on  the  strength  of  future  prospects. 

So  President  Roosevelt  throws  a  boomerang  when  he  indlcta 
those  who  are  gambling  "on  nothing  more  than  their  personal 
hunch."  It  Is  his  personal  hunch  that  somehow  by  deficit  financ- 
ing we  may  achieve  an  annual  national  Income  of  eighty  billions. 
Perhaps,  If  that  hunch  proves  valid,  "Income  from  present  taxes 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  expenditures  on  the  present  scale."  But 
the  "if"  is  big.  And  nothing  the  administration  is  doing  serves 
to  keep  it  from  growing  on  the  horizon. 

Those  of  US  whom  the  President  now  calls  the  radicals, 
those  who  seek  to  attain  the  same  objective  as  he  in  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
know  that  the  only  way  the  people  can  have  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  is  to  have  an  abundance  of  those  things  that 
they  want.  Only  by  the  production  of  wealth  can  a  nation 
be  prosperous.  We  further  know  that  not  a  cent  of  money 
spent  by  government,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  experiments,  ever  goes  to  the  production  of  wealth 
or  for  the  permanent  employment  of  our  people.  Money 
taken  from  business  in  the  form  of  taxes  means  only  that 
there  is  that  much  less  that  business  has  to  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  greater  wealth.  Only  by  the  production  of  wealth 
can  the  people  be  permanently  employed.  Only  by  ];)erma- 
nent  employment  can  they  have  the  security  which  is  the 
common  goal  of  us  all. 

In  connection  with  National  Debt  Week  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Thirty-seventh  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York  who  have  sent  me  here  to  represent 
their  interests,  just  what  the  national.  State,  county,  and 
local  debts  mean  to  them.  For  several  weeks  I  have  been 
preparing  the  following  tables  which  show  the  per  capita 
share  of  all  public  indebtedness  of  each  person  in  each  town, 
city,  and  village  of  the  district.  To  me  it  has  been  a  revela- 
ticxi  to  discover  that  in  many  instances  its  share  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  greater  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property 
In  the  town.  In  most  instances,  half  of  the  value  of  the  real 
property,  from  which  all  wealth  springs,  is  pledged  to  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  avert  the  impending  disaster  oX 
inflation.    Assaults  on  the  Public  Treasury  must  stop. 
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CBCMUKO  COUNTY 


Locality 


Cbcmong  County. 


Ashl.ind 

\Vellsburg„i 

Baldwin 

nie  Flats. 

Cfttlin 

Chemunit 

Elinira.  city 

Ehuira.  town 

Elmlrs  Heights 

F-rin    -- 

Horieheads 

Ilorseheads  VHlaee.. 

Pouthnort 

Van  Kiten 

Van  Etten  Village — 
Veterar 

MiUport  Village 


Popula- 
tion 1930 


74.680 


948 

.581 

4S3 
1.679 

670 

1.285 

47.397 

5.0^4 

5.061 

774 
8,420 
2,430 
5,421 
1.004 

370 
1.515 

389 


Per  capita 
share,  na- 
tional debt 


$25,017,900 


ai7,  .580 
194,635 
161, 8a5 
562,465 
224,450 
4.30. 475 
15, 877. 995 

1.703,140 

1  695,  435 
2.59.290 

2, 820.  700 
814,0.50 

1,816,035 
336.  .340 
12:1.930 
507.525 
130,315 


Per  capita 

share.  State 

debt 


$3,958,040 


5a244 

30,793 

25,599 

88,987 

35,  510 

68.105 

2,512.041 

269,  4.52 

268,233 

41.022 

446,260 

128,790 

2S7.313 

.53,212 

19.610 

80.295 

20.617 


Per  capita 

share,  county 

debt  (1937) 


$.50,000 


663 

406 

238 

1.174 

469 

8<J9 

31.177 

3.  5.58 

3,542 

541 

6.104 

1.701 

3,794 

702 

259 

1,060 

272 


Bonded  and 

temporary 
debt,  includ- 
ing school 
(1937) 


Per  capita 

share,  town 

debt 


$3, 735. 721 


Ajrjrre  ate 
public  lebt 


$31,500 
9,500 

600 

8.  975 

7.335 

20.765 

2, 920,  400 

72,000 

4,262 

455,000 

""i67.'960 
4.500 


19,173 


32,473 


70,854 
'131,224" 

""ie.'eso" 

""8,169 


$32.76  I,. 561 


Zi  I 


21. 
2. 
2. 


2;  I 
If  *, 
»  I. 

2<r. 

513. 
3'  I, 

0  *. 


a  9. 

31  5. 


3 

1,0 
2, 


2  5 

3  4 

no, 

6:1, 
19, 


SCHUYLER  COt'NTT 


8chuyi«r  County 

CatherlD«i 

Odesa  Villtige 

Cflyuta... 

Dtx. — 

WatkiDS  Olen 

Ilector 

Burdett  VUlage 

Montour 

Montour  Falls  ViUajre.... 

Orange -»— 

Rntdinc 1 

Tyrone - — 


13,909 


177 

r9 

2.58 
583 
9.56 
904 
310 
MS 
482 
812 
257 
050 


$4,324,515 


394,295 

126. 965 

86.430 

i,aoa305 

990.260 
972,840 
103,850 
625. 7<I0 
496.470 
272.020 
421.095 
361.750 


$684,177 


62,381 

20.0S7 

13. 674 

189,899 

163.668 

153.912 

16.430 

99.0U4 

78.546 

43,036 

66,621 

55,650 


$816,  512 


72.974 

23.498 

1.5.996 

222.146 

183, 272 

180,048 

19,220 

114,616 

91,884 

Sa344 

77,934 

65.100 


$224,125 

2,0(X) 

7,668 

247,  .500 

117, 128 

27,912 

2.000 

40.617 

86.504 

7,957 

11. 101 

4,084 


$778,636 


68.599 


206,920 
'"2,796 
"3i,'i22 


$6. 6  3. 831 


7  3.775 

2  1, 149 

1  3. 768 

1,8  19,8.50 

1,6  >1,248 

1.3  14.712 

1  14,  290 

i  >0.O47 

i  ^,  526 

jr3,357 

1  r6,  751 

i  re,  584 


STICBIN  COCNTT 


Steuben  County „ — 

Addison 

Addison  Village ... 

Avoca - — 

Avoca  Village 

Bath - 

Bath  Village 

Savooa 

Bradford - 

Cameron 

Campbell 

CanL-iteu 

Canisteo  Village 

Caton 

Cohooton 

Cohorton  Village 

Coming,  city 

Coroiog,  town 

Riverside  Villp.irp 

South  Coming  Villace 

Dansville 

Enrln 

Painted  Post  Village — 

Fremont — — 

Greenwood: - 

Ilartsvitle 

Hornby 

Homell.eity... 

Hornellsville...;— 

Arkp«irt - 

North  HoroelL 

Howard - . 

Jasper  

I.indley 

I^tlsburg 

Prattsburg  Village 

Pulteney 

Ratbbone 

Thurston 

Troupsburg 

Tuscarora 

Urbana 

Ilanunoadsport.... 

Way  land 

Wayland  VlUage 

Wayne 

West  L'nioo 

Wheeler 

WoodhulL 

Woodliull  Village 


8^671 


2. 


16, 
2, 


975 
538 
788 
940 
843 
015 
545 
607 
704 
2^ 
391 
548 
915 
516 
860 
777 
997 
671 
714 
995 
518 
328 
697 
968 
470 
6ti3 
2S0 
50.5 
575 
452 
032 
986 
(M5 
421 
.584 
983 
695 
646 
124 
839 
108 
063 
071 
814 
516 
715 
677 
151 
290 


$27. 694, 785 


661.625 
51.5.  230 
598.980 
314.900 

2, 627. 405 

1, 345.  025 
182,575 
lrt9,845 
235.  S40 
423.105 

1,135.985 
853.  .580 
306,525 
842,860 
2S.S,  100 

8,285,295 

1,003,995 
221. 7S5 
239.  190 
33;i,325 

1. 178,  ,5:«) 
779. 880 
233,496 
324,  2S0 
1.57,  4.50 
228.805 

5,  44s.  7.50 
839.  175 
19Z  t)25 
151.420 
345.720 
330,  310 
31«.  .575 
476. 035 
19.5.  640 
3-.'9.  305 
232.825 
$216,410 
376.  .540 
281. 065 
706.180 
856. 1IV5 

1.02S.7H5 
607.690 
172.  S60 
239. 525 
22ft.  795 
3X5,  ,585 

vr.  150 


K  381, 563 


104.675 

81.514 

94,764 

49.  820 

415.679 

212.795 

28.885 

26.871 

37. 312 

66.939 

179,723 

13.5.044 

*<,49S 

133.355 

45,587 

836,181 

158, 8-11 

3.5,563 

37,842 

.52,735 

186,4.54 

123.384 

36.941 

51,  .304 

24.910 

36.  199 

861.2.50 

13Z765 

3<l.  475 

23.9.56 

54,096 

52.258 

50.0S5 

75,313 

30,952 

.52.009 

36.835 

$34,238 

59,  .572 

44.467 

111,724 

56.339 

162,763 

96.  142 

27,348 

37.895 

35.8><1 

61.003 

15. 370 


$1,038,000 


23.700 

18.456 

21,456 

11.280 

94,  116 

48.180 

6,540 

6.084 

8,44s 

15.156 

40.692 

30.576 

ia9so 

30.192 

ia320 

189,324 

85,964 

8.052 

8,568 

11.940 

42.216 

27.936 

8.3M 

11,016 

6,640 

8,196 

19.5  000 

30,0rO 

6.900 

5.424 

12.384 

11.832 

11.340 

17.052 

7,008 

11,796 

8,340 

$7, 752 

13, «« 

10,068 

25.296 

1-2.756 

36,8.52 

21,768 

6,192 

8,580 

8,124 

13,812 

3.480 


$241, 170 

17,500 

34,984 

28,000 

165,522 

295.600 


116,240 

1,534 

192.349 

5,750 

112,  K50 

12.845 

79.669 

5,000 

775,000 

92,i85 

"18,666 

800 

248,710 

85.900 

4,193 
106,250 

5.880 

3.990 
986.000 
165. 570 

4,300 


$4,655,365 


$37, 1 59,  n3 


214,836 


17.860 


76,085 
10,355 


4.000 


26,C60 


20,130 
21.420 


162,960 


8,422 

84.000 

7,100 

167,525 


4,570 

787 

$590 

100, 410 

1,241 

179,582 

35,000 

137. 867 

74.400 

500 

4,535 

5,837 

60,307 


37.950 
29.832 


68,912 


$90,355 
* '81,636' 


12,470 


987 
..507 
,242 
601 
764 
244 
613 
1.50 
064 
115 
S.  064 
,5,765 
1.042 
754 
,469 
1.3.53 
1,373 


Equalized 
a.ssessed  val- 
uation, real 

property 
(1937) 


Percent 
prop- 
erty 

encum- 
bered 

by  pub- 
lic debt 


$67.  563.  639 


653,725 

250.724 

11.5,220 

1,  199.  .5.39 

326.  7,50 

1, 300.  2-26 

47, 589,  7H9 

5. 304,  390 

7, 25*.  496 

839.804 

6,  564. 6,59 

1,818,943 

8.632,035 

750,509 

219. 360 

756.992 

100,697 


a  48 


.61 
1.01 
1.29 
.55 
.81 
.40 
.44 
.38 
.27 
.89 
.67 
.59 
.62 
.52 
.73 
.82 
1.59 


Gross 
public 

debt 

per 

capita 


$13. 053.  544 


1,017,580 

292,595 

629,404 

3.  476. 921 

4,584,201 

2. 647, 705 

199,350 

2, 032. 653 

1, 4.59.  487 

381.113 

1,865,865 

1,002.303 


0.50 


.74 
.82 
.19 
.53 
.36 
.50 
.73 
.43 
.51 
.98 
.30 
.47 


l.(  J4. 
17, 


,170 
,536 
'  5ai84 
■  21.860 
3, ;  87,  722 
1,  i  57.  685 
;  28.  355 
19,040 
!  s-?,  134 
I  tf7,  549 
1,;  R2,150 
1,    3.5.  350 

;  7-<.  345 

,  t*.  876 
75.667 
7.i8.5,H00 

1, ;  '.n.  285 

SS.  .530 

;  25. 020 

L>S,  MX) 
.1  .".j.910 
,    so,  0»X) 

;  vi<j'j4 

'  93,  4.50 

9.3.881) 
190 
,  V,.  000 
68.  145 
72,  2.50 
:i0.632 
21.222 
78.  400 
1S.5,  I(X) 
■35.925 

iriM2 
197.  770 
78,787 

^50.010 
1,T«.M1 

.  >22.7>.2 
ioO.  .5.55 

.  166,267 
IM.630 
inc.  900 
i90.  .535 
>7ii.  fai 
510. 707 
l2^470 


$6a757.685         0.62 


1.027,013 

953.747 

1,440,416 

671.560 

4.978,113 

2.329.263 

269.640 

258.816 

530.  .337 

1.076.986 

1, 933, 323 

1, 24S,  665 

431.742 

1.  867. 2«y 

528.490 

14, 085. 9.50 

1,915,727 

302.  .544 

251.923 

805.  112 

3.412.  173 

1.  .523.  278 

.590.820 

537. 881 

20.3.046 

324.531 

11.243.  fi.80 

2, 075.  675 

306.000 

468. 033 

602. 821 

580.942 

696.357 

772.076 

422.8.30 

861.377 

554.282 

$277.  at)7 

547. 821 

40.5.468 

1.871.  .567 

797.990 

2,550.890 

1,51 .5, 3(m 

751.  R«0 

362.  590 

.S7R.  154 

606,323 

104,463 


$438 


421 
43S 
389 
394 
393 
404 
4.53 
402 
40i 
394 
442 
442 
419 
393 
4.33 
410 
409 


$511 


640 
636 
479 
519 
658 
459 
465 
471 
529 
459 
458 
453 


$456 


1.00 

523 

.88 

551 

.52 

410 

.62 

448 

.66 

419 

.84 

490 

.84 

419 

1.23 

829 

.53 

402 

.65 

552 

.70 

401 

.90 

445 

.87 

413 

.58 

431 

.71 

436 

..50 

449 

.67 

430 

.75 

430 

1.29 

4SS 

.49 

400 

.48 

470 

.77 

607 

.47 

406 

.91 

S09 

.95 

413 

.85 

405 

.66 

WO 

.56 

466 

.88 

473 

.44 

4S& 

.69 

40S 

.82 

485 

.55 

407 

.95 

517 

.71 

618 

.46 

404 

.50 

401 

0.93 

$4UU 

1.00 

488 

.82 

401 

.54 

489 

.68 

517 

.53 

444 

.58 

486 

.27 

400 

.SO 

406 

.47 

408 

.84 

448 

1.26 
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TIOOA  COT7NTT 


Percent 

Bonded  and 

Equalir.ed 

I>roj>- 

OroM 

Popula- 
tion 1930 

Per  capita 

Per  capita 

Per  capita 

temjwrary 

Per  capita 

Appregate 
public  debt 

assessed  v.-U- 

erty 

public 

Locality 

share,  na- 
tional debt 

share.  Slate 
debt 

share,  county 
debt  (1937) 

debt,  includ- 
ing school 

share,  town 
debt 

uation.  real 
I)rot»erty 

•ucura- 
bered 

debt 
iwr 

(1937) 

(1937) 

by  pub- 
lic de^t 

capita 

Tioga  County 

25.480 

$8,535,800 

n,  350. 440 

r5.ooo 

$1, 104.  766 

$11,066,006 

$28,679,632 

0.38 

$434 

Barton 

7.219 

2,  418. 3fi5 

382.607 

21, 657 

$U8,&-t8 

2.941.217 

8.544,965 

.34 

407 

Waverly 

5,662 

1, 896. 770 

300,086 

16,986 

74,700 

90,592 

2,379.134 

4, 143,  822 

.57 

430 

Pcrkshire.    .      . 

771 
2,  .564 

2.58.  2S5 
858.940 

40,863 
135.892 

2,?13 
7,692 

7,460 
54,466 

308.921 
1, 0.56. 9SD 

61.5,313 
2, 34.3, 175 

.50 
.45 

399 

Candor 

412 

Candor  Village 

669 

224.115 

35.457 

2.007 

14,049 

275.628 

619,  10a 

.44 

412 

Newark  Valh-y. . 

1, 843 

617.405 

97.  679 

5,529 

318, 745 

1,0:«,358 

l,675,f.J5 

.62 

66.3 

^  Newark  Valley  Village 

795 

266,325 

42,i:i5 

2,:i85 

136.535 

447.  Z!«i 

802.  601 

.55 

662 

Nichols 

1.  407 

471.315 

74. 571 

4,221 

6,582 

6.55.711 

2.11S.6S7 

.26 

394 

Nichols  Village 

533 

178..5.'k5 

28.249 

1,.599 

2,132 

210.  .53.5 

60v  321 

.34 

395 

Owepo 

7.  801 

2,614.310 

413.612 

23,412 

227.632 

3.27N.996 

9.760.314 

.33 

420 

Owepo  Village.. 

4.742 

1.  ,5SS.  .570 

251.3.'6 

14,226 

161,440 

137.  518 

2. 1.53.0S0 

6.  16.5.  033 

.34 

4.54 

Richford 

805 

269.  675 

42.  665 

2,415 

9.9S5 

324.  740 

495.  067 

.65 

4t)3 

Sljencer 

1.480 

495.  800 

78.440 

4,440 

104.  SS7 

....... . 

683,  .567 

1,262.  .569 

.54 

461 

Spencer  Village 

62S 

210.380 

3.3.284 

1,884 

8.991 

44.000 

298.539 

522.  725 

.57 

475 

Tioga 

1,587 

631,645 

84,111 

4,701 

12,  290 

632,807 

1,  Sfa.  897 

.34 

39S 
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Tompkins  County 

41.490 

fl3,899, 150 

$2,198,970 

$566,000 

$2, 712, 563 

$19,376,683 

$63,027,677 

0.30 

1467 

Caroline 

1.617 

1.407 

3.  .'.34 

666 

374 

939 

3.7K9 

2.001 

20.  70S 
2.913 
,507 
2,720 
1,451 
2,382 
1.077 

.541.  695 
471.345 

1.  183.  890 
223.  1 10 
125.290 
314..V,5 

l,26't.3I5 
671.340 

6.  937.  180 
985.905 
169.845 
911.200 
486.085 
797.  970 
3fiO,  795 

85.701 
74.  571 

187.302 
3.5,298 
19,822 
49,  767 

200.817 

106.  212 
1, 097.  524 

155.979 
26.871 

144.  160 
76.903 

126.  246 
57.081 

21.021 

18.291 

45.942 

8.658 

4,862 

1Z207 

49.  2.57 

26.  052 

269.201 

38.  2.59 

6.  .591 

35.  .360 

18,863 

30,966 

14,000 

$5,168 

4.  .528 

;  247.474 

500 

653,585 

568.735 
1,664.608 

314.186 

176. 154 

38.5.  179 
1,722.689 

987,639 

10.089.908 

1,238,143 

246.190 
1.200.415 

5S4, 161 
1. 131,  567 

511.574 

93.3,270 

1,011,793 

3,  449,  978 

645.  S42 

31.3.732 

6.54.  120 

3.  40.5.  422 

1.9.53.545 

39.671.439 

6.  657.  200 

2, 627.  650 

3.216.992 

1.  l.W.6,37 

?,  8.3h  7.58 

1. 03'>.  846 

.70 
.54 

.48 
.48 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.50 
.25 
.18 
.09 
.36 
.80 
.40 
.80 

404 

l>anbv 

404 

Dryden 

471 

l)r\den  Village     

46.620 
26,180 

471 

Freeville 

471 

Fnfidd 

8,640 
203.-300 

77.  hZ\ 

1,  786.  0»K) 

5H.  .5<X) 

30.  2.50 

109.  6a5 

2.300 

176.385 

410 

Groton.  _ 

Grofon  V'lllagc 

Ithaca,  city    ..  

*'        i66,'2i2" 

454 

492 

487 

Ithaca,  town                           ^ 

420 

C(>yu(^a  Heights  VillftFP         

1Z633 

485 

Lansine 

New  field 

441 
402 

L'lys-sps : 

Tniman.sburs  Villaffp 

79."6a8" 

475 
474 

RECAPITTTLATION 


County 

Popula- 
tion, 1930 

Per  capita 
share,  na- 
tional debt 

Per  capita 

share.  Stale 

debt 

Per  capita 

share,  county 

debt  (1937) 

Per  capita 

share,  town 

debt 

Agrregate 
public  debt 

Kqualired 

a!v<^so<J 

valuation, 

real  pminTty 

(1937) 

Per- 
cent 

jirt.p- 

erty 

encum- 

brred 

by 

ptit>lic 

debt 

Grom 

public 

debt 

p.;r 

capiu 

Chemung 

74.680 
12.9tl« 
82. 671 
25.480 
41,490 

$2.5.017.800 

4.324.515 

27.  6«»4,  785 

8.  .^35.  800 

13.  899.  150 

13, 9.'8. 040 
^684.177 
4.381,563 
1,3,'0,  440 
2,  198,  970 

f  .'0, 000 

816.512 

1, 03M.  000 

75,  000 

566,000 

$3.  735,  721 

778,  626 

4,  6.5.5.  365 

1,104,766 

2.712,563 

$32, 761.. 561 

6. 603.  831 

37.7W.  713 

11,066,  {W6 

19. 376. 683 

♦67,  .563,  639 
13,a'3,,54|l 
60.  757.  683 
28.679.632 
63.027.677 

0.48 
.60 
.62 
.38 
.30 

1438 

Fchuvlcr                   .      

511 

gleuhcn                              . 

4.56 

Tiopa              ..      .  . 

434 

Tompkins.  . 

467 

Total              

237.230 

79,472,050 

12, 573, 190 

2,545,512 

12,987.021 

107. 577, 794 

233,aS2,177 

.46 

461 

Archbishop  Spellman  Arrives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24.  1933f 


ADDRESS  BY  MOST  REV    FRANCIS  J    SPELLMAN,  D.  D..  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
Of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  are  most  fortunate  and 
exceptionally  blessed  to  have  received  as  their  new  shepherd 
His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman,  D.  D., 
to  succeed  their  beloved  and  late  lamented  Cardinal  Patrick 
J.  Hayes.  The  largest  and  wealthiest  diocese  In  the  world 
requires  a  man  of  extreme  piety,  acumen,  and  unusual  stam- 
ina, both  physical  and  mental,  supplemented  by  vision  and 
native  common  sense,  for  his  task  is  an  enormous  one.    His 


duties  comprise  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  thousands  of 
Catholics,  as  well  as  the  greatest  parochial  school  system  in 
the  world.  A  recent  demonstration  upon  the  occasion  x)f  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in  New  York  City  gave  evidence  of 
this  fact  and  revealed  to  the  world  the  fine,  upstanding 
products  of  our  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  time  has  there  been  a  more 
growing  need  for  melding  good  citizens  in  world  afrah-s. 
Archbishop  Spellman  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
this  task,  and  I  feel  that  His  Holiness  displayed  rare  vision 
in  his  selection  of  His  Excellency  Francis  J.  Spellman  to  don 
the  cloak  of  the  archbishopric  of  New  York  to  preach  peace, 
good  will,  and  good  neighborliness  to  mankind.  It  is  only 
by  being  good  neighbors  that  we  may  expect  to  give  and  re- 
ceive happiness,  peace,  and  contentment.  I  know  that  the 
1,000.000  Catholics  of  this  archdiocese  are  proud  and  happy 
in  their  anxiety  to  cooperate  with  their  new  shepherd,  whose 
brilliance  of  intellect,  piety,  and  understanding  attest  to  his 
fitness  foi:  the  signal  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
him. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  therein  the  text  of  the  address  which  His  Excel- 
lency Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman  made  following  his 
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Installation   as  archbishop  of  New  York  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  on  Tuesday.  May  23,  as  follows: 

Toxir  ExceUency,  the  Apoetolic  Delegate  of  Cmr  Holy  Father.  Pope 
Plus  XII;  Brotber  Bishops.  Brother  Prints,  Brothers  and  Sisters  In 
Christ.  My  E>ear  Brethren,  a  traveler  In  sesu-ch  of  a  temple  enshrin- 
ing the  beauty  and  majesty  of  religion  may  stand  within  this  ca- 
thedral and  be  satisfied  that  he  has  fovind  an  answer  to  his  quest. 
The  grandeur  of  this  holy  place  has  lifted  up  the  lowly  and  taught 
humility  to  the  mighty.  At  Its  portals  the  world  seems  left  behind 
and  every  advancing  step  brings  heaven  nearer  and  deepens  the 
soul's  union  with  divinity. 

As  a  child  I  was  brought  here  by  my  father  and  mother.  As  a 
youthful  student  in  this  city,  often  did  I  come  here  to  pray,  and 
never  did  I  come  without  feeling  renewed  In  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
On  the  altar  In  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this  cathedral  on  July  16,  1916, 
I  offered  my  flrst  mass  in  America.  Today  I  have  walked  the  long 
aisle  and  approached  the  altar  not  as  a  young  man  come  to  com- 
mune awhUe  with  God  and  then  to  depart  fortified  with  new-fo\ind 
grace  to  meet  the  problems  of  youth  and  of  scholastic  tasks  but  I 
have  come  In  my  mature  years  to  stay,  to  stay  with  the  keys  of  this 
building  of  God,  and  all  that  It  typifies  and  signifies  entrusted  to 
my  care — here  to  remain,  until  God  calls  me  to  render  an  account 
of  my  stewardship.  

THE  ANSWER   OP   SCRIITTniE 

If  this  Gothic  structvire  were  only  a  work  of  art  made  by  man. 
I  would  feel  myself  alone — chilled,  perplexed,  and  afraid.  But  the 
divine  Presence  Is  here  and  In  prayer  I  have  support  for  my  soul 
stronger  than  the  arches  that,  pointing  heavenward,  hold  up  this 
edifice,  and  to  the  voice  of  my  own  misgivings  the  answer  of  Scrip- 
ture Is  heard:  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee"    (11  Corinthians 

xU:  9).  ^    _^ 

Dim  wotild  be  the  body  of  this  church  suid  shadowy  my  heart, 
but  that  In  this  cathedral  which  perpetuates  the  glory  of  His 
name,  the  same  flame  of  faith  that  St.  Patrick  lit  on  the  hUl  of 
Slane  bums  brightly.  The  altar  candles — symbols  of  the  living 
Christ — are  aglow  In  the  sanctuary.  Christ — the  living  Christ — 
wam»  me,  guides  me,  calls  me,  leads  me.     I  follow. 

To  me.  it  is  not  without  significance  that  my  advent  is  in  the 
springtime  of  the  year.  The  spring  is  the  time  for  planting.  I 
come  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  gospel.  The  ground  Is  good  because 
those  who  tilled  It  before  me  have  left  It  so.  The  soil  Itself  Is 
active,  smd  my  helpers,  the  zealous  clergy,  the  self-sacrificing  re- 
ligious, and  the  devoted  faithful  of  the  laity  are  good.  Prom  the 
hand  of  him  whom  God  has  called  to  eternal  rest,  the  former 
great-hearted  shepherd  oX  this  archdiocese.  Cardinal  Hayes,  I  take 
up  the  work  before  me.  To  this  work  I  have  been  assigned  by  the 
supreme  pastor  of  Christendom,  nor  do  I  make  any  other  accotint 
of  my  life  than  to  affirm  that  with  all  Its  faculties  and  energies, 
it  will  be  spent  until  It  can  be  spent  no  more  for  the  gaining  of 
Bouls  for  Christ.  In  the  discharge  of  my  office,  I  have  an  example 
that  Is  near  and  compelling. 

THE  CABOINAL  OF  CHARITT 

It  Is  impossible  that  I  should  not  be  profoundly  Influenced  by 
the  life  and  virtues  of  my  revered  predecessor.  Cardinal  Hayes. 
Memory  Is  faulty  in  many  matters,  but  men  that  are  men  remem- 
ber charity  In  at  least  one  of  Its  two  phases — either  to  be  charitable 
or  to  be  grateful.  Therefore,  It  Is  that  Cardinal  Hayes  lives  In  the 
hearts  of  New  York  and  America  because  he  was  grateful  for  your 
charity,  and  he  was  charitable  with  your  greatness.  More  than  all, 
no  man  can  give — and  the  cardinal  of  charity  gave  all. 

In  my  deepest  heart  this  morning  I  carry  the  thought  of 
him  who  has  sent  me  to  you — our  Holy  Father.  Pope  Plus  XII.  If 
It  U  exi>ected  that  I  should  speak  of  myself,  then  I  shall  speak  of 
him  because  he  is  my  credentials  to  you,  and  all  that  Is  lacking  in 
me  is  made  up  in  him.  Shall  I  not  say  more — that  the  Holy 
Father  fulfills  the  desires  and  needs  of  all  of  us?  How  else  explain 
the  imiversal  Joy  with  which  his  election  was  acclaimed?  Even 
before  the  announcement  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  his  name 
had  been  framed  on  the  lips  and  his  per^n  enshrined  In  the  hearts 
of  people  the  world  over.  It  was  not  necessary  to  inform  an  in- 
quiring public  about  the  personality  and  the  virtues  of  the  new 
Pope.  The  world  had  already  drawn  Its  own  clear  p<»-trait  of  his 
character.  Serene,  humble,  devout,  sympathetic,  a  man  close  to 
the  people  and  close  to  God.  a  high  priest  after  the  pattern  of 
Jesus  Christ,  this  was  the  superb  figure  whose  appearance  before 
the  people  in  St.  Peters  Square  was  greeted  with  JubUant  cries 
that  were  taken  up  with  Increasing  volume  all  over  the  world. 

No  little  of  this  acclaim  rose  from  the  people  of  this  city,  irre- 
spective of  creed,  of  race,  or  of  class.  New  York  had  given  the  then 
Cardinal  Pacelli  a  glad  and  admiring  welconaie  when  he  made  his 
memorable  visit  to  the  United  States  2V^  years  ago.  He  who  is  now 
our  holy  father  has  entered  our  city  from  the  ocean's  door,  has 
passed  through  our  streets,  has  looked  down  from  above  upon  these 
towers  that  reached  up  to  him,  has  spoken  to  us,  has  knelt  in  prayer 

In  our  midst,  and  has  blessed  us. 

THS   SICHBST  SEE 

These  experiences  and  more  have  ratified  between  the  holy  father 
and  all  of  us  a  deep  and  a  solemn  pact  of  mutual  understanding 
and  of  friendship.    How  heartening  to  all  of  us  to  thliik  that  he 


lov?s 


vlewp  3lnt 


knows  us  as  we  know  him.  that  he 
can  depend  on  his  learning,  knowledge 
our  difficulties,  as  In  his  trials  we  sha  I 
unswerving  devotion. 

I  have  read  that  this  see  to  which 
richest  see.     What  are  the  riches 
things  or  the  riches  of  divine  grace 
our  Saviour?     The  city  of  New  York 
height  and  depth  of  astonishing 
human  invention  and  construction 
and  while  I  am  not  unmoved — and 
evidences  of  size  and  of  affluence  and 
this  city's  preeminence  with  the  eyea 
passing  external  fashion.     My 
the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul,  who 
look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen 
seen.    For  the  things  which  are  seen 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."     (11 

The  ancient  world  had  its  proud 
The  outward  form  of  this  modem  c 
ally  changed.     Where  are  the 
were  the  glory  of  a  former  age?    The; 
of  time  so  that  they  are  hardly  a 
there  stands  a  building  firm  and 
and  that  building  is  the  church 
faithful  of  Ephesus  as  different  froiji 
hoxislng  them  as  "fellow  citizens 
God;    built   upon   the    foundation 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 
buildings  being  framed  together 
God.    In  whom  you  also  are  bviilt 
God  In  the  Spirit"  (Ephesians  2 :  19-: 


int<  nded- 


dim  ensions, 


I  have  been  appointed  Is  the 

1 — the  riches  of  material 

ind  spiritual  power  In  Christ 

has  length  and  breadth  and 

enclosing  marvels  of 

ind  vast  treasxires  of  wealth; 

who  Is  not — by  the  startling 

of  progress,  I  do  not  estimate 

of  one  who  regards  only  the 

as  a  Catholic  bishop  is 

wt-ote  to  the  Corinthians:  "We 

but  the  things  which  are  not 

are  temporal,  but  the  things 

>3rlnthlans  v:  18i. 

e  llfices,  but  they  are  no  more. 

ty  of  New  York  has  continu- 

and  the  emporiums  that 

have  fallen  before  the  march 

But  in  this  metropolis 

resisting  the  ages. 

St.  Paul  described  to  the 

all  other  buildings  because 

the  saints  and  domestics  of 

the    apostles   and    prophets, 

lomer  stone.     In  whom  all  the 

up  into  a  holy  temple  of 

into  an  inhabitation  of 


mansl  3ns 


me  nory. 


ind  ?structible, 
wh  ich 


witi 
o 


gro^  reth 


to  ;ether 
1). 


abundance  of  the  blessings  of 
19),  the  riches  that  grace  has 


THE  TRUE   ENIK  WMENT 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  true  endowment  that  enriches 
a  people?  Not  in  outward  magnifice  ice.  but  "in  the  inward  man" 
(Ephesians  3:  16).  where  Christ  dwells  by  faith  and  charity 
Riches  there  are  indeed  In  this  tasked  archdiocese — unsearchable 
and  Inestimable — the  riches  "In  the 
the  gospel  of  Christ"    (Romans  15: 

worked  and  multiplied  from  the  b^^inning.  and  through  all  the 
history  of  this  see — the  knowledge  of  God,  piety,  peace,  patience, 
hope,  long-suffering,  comfort,  thanksgiving,  a  sincere  charity,  and 
whatsoever  else  is  virtuous  to  fill  tlje  heart  with  "the  fullness  of 
God"  (Ephesians  3:9). 

Whatever  be  the  expressions  that  I^ave  been  made  concerning  my 
coming,  I  account  myself  only  as  " 
I  Judge  myself  in  the  words  of  St 
among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 

I  wear  the  cross  as  my  shield  and  nly  breastplate  lecause  I  am  set 
for  the  defense  of  the  gospel.  Arjned  with  "the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God" 
forward.  There  are  as  many  spiritiial  swords  as  there  are  words 
of  the  Lord.  The  most  invincible  p  the  name  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. The  name  of  Jesus  sounds  no 
tant  following,  promises  no  doubtful 

my  lips,  and  in  the  confidence  it  lnsj)ires,  I  begin  my  labors  among 
you. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  dear  peopli,  may  I  not  co\int  on  you  to 
walk  In  the  presence  of  God,  to  fallow  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
Master,  to  support  the  good  works  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  same 
generous  measure  that  you  have  in    '  .    ^   . 

your  faith  Its  renown  In  all  the  world? 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  men  and  wc  men  of  religious  congregations, 
may  I  not  count  on  you  to  Instruit  the  little  ones  of  the  fiock 
of  Christ,  to  aid  the  poor,  to  comfo  t  the  sick,  and  to  perform  all 
the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  o; 
zeal  and  sacrifice  the  charity  of 
abound? 

"THE  BtrRDEN   iS   HEAVY' 


In  the  name  of  Jesus,  priests  of 


us  as  we  love  him,  that  we 
and  affection  to  aid  us  in 
stand  with  him  in  true  and 


servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  and 
Paul — "not  to  know  anything 
crucified"  (I  Corinthians  2:2). 


uncertain  call,  enlists  no  hesl- 
victory.    With  this  name  upon 


mercy,  so  that  through  your 
Christ   may    more    and    more 


;he  archdiocese  of  New  York — 


secular  and  regular — may  I  not  coint  on  your  83rmpathetlc  coop- 
eration and  your  readiness  to  work  with  me  with  all  your  graces, 
with  all  yoxir  heart,  and  with  all  yo|ir  strength  for  the  salvation  of 
souls? 

What  return  shall  I  make  for  at  that  I  have  received? 

To  my  people,  my  care  and  my  so  icitude. 

To  my  priests,  Justice  and  charity 

To  the  bishops,  my  brotherly  affection. 

To  the  apostolic  delegate  who  has  Installed  me.  my  lo3ral  devotion. 

To  our  holy  father.  Pope  Pius  x;i,  gloriously  reigning,  who  has 
app>olnted  me.  the  love  of  a  son,  and  the  undying  fidelity  of  a 
Catholic  bishop. 

And  to  God,  for  this  grace  to  me  unworthy,  I  bow  my  head  and 
direct  my  prayer  that  His  grace  In  me  may  not  be  In  vain.  The 
bvirden  is  heavy.  Without  God,  ny  capacity  is  nothing.  In  the 
end,    I   turn   to   you   ail   for   that   i*  Jp   required   even   by    St.   Paul, 

the  Apostle  of  the  GentUes,  thong  h  he  was  a  vessel  of  election : 
•I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethrenHthrough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  charity  of  the  Holy  G0ost,  that  you  help  me  in  your 
prayers  for  me  to  God"  (Romans  l£ :  30). 


